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United  States 
of  America.         PROCEEDINGS    AND    DEBATES    OF    THE 


^3*^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— 3Ionday,  June  25,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metc.alf)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
pri,yer: 

Loving  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
worship  and  rest  of  the  day  just  pa<:t  and 
for  health  of  body,  mind,  and  si.irit.  We 
beseech  Thee  to  go  with  us  into  the  life 
of  the  new  week.  May  serenity,  joy,-  and 
love  be  in  us  the  marks  of  Thy  pres- 
ence, guard  us  when  tempted.  Spare  us 
from  being  trapped  by  unworthy  com- 
promises. Keep  us  true  to  truth  and  true 
to  Thee.  May  the  life  we  live,  by  Thy 
sroce  and  power,  be  a  contribution  to  the 
coming  of  Thy  kingdom.  For  Thy  name's 
sake.  Amen. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  i^nnounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afQxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iH.R.  7357)  to  amend  sec-i 
tions  3(e)  and  5(1m1'  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  simplify  ad- 
ministration of  the  acti  and  to  amend 
.-ec'tion  226 'e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  extend  kidney  diccase  medicare  cover- 
age to  railroad  employees,  tlieir  spoaes, 
and  their  dependent  children;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalfi  subsequently  si'-ned 
the  enrolled  bill. 


V/atcrfr.ite,  and  other  matters.  I  also 
found,  in  a  li-hler  but  still  serious  vein, 
that  the  Little  League  baseball  team  in 
Bozeinan,  Mont.,  has  three  young  girl <  on 
its  roster  by  the  names  of  Teresa  Chris- 
tie. Lvnda  Gowen.  and  Rh,ea  Hain. 

Some  days  ago.  I  read  about  a  situa- 
tion which  developed  in  the  State  of 
Michigan    where    there    wa«    a    certiin 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDEl^T 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempo  e  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
laid  before  the  S^hate  a  messag3  from 
-the  President  qfyylie  United  States  sub- 
mitting the— rtomination  of  Pliilip  k. 
Crowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiaiy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Denmark, 
which  was  referred  to-  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HR.  6187.  An  act  to  amend  section  502(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

H  R.  8510.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundatlrn,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HR.  882.'5.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  board.s,  commls.sions,  and  corpora- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

-H  R  6187.  An  act  to  amend  section  502(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936-  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

HR  8825.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  Independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  ccmmlssior.s.  and  corpora- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con,,ent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. June  22.  1973,  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  S;nate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  FOLKS  IN  MON- 
TANA—AND BOZEMAN'S  LITTLE 
LEAGUE  BASEBALL  TEAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
tlie  opportumty  to  visit  the  folks  in  Mon- 
tana over  the  weekend,  and  I  found  there 
was  great  concern  about  inflation,  about 


amount  of  controver.sy  because  one  girl 
was  on  a  Liuie  League  team  and  be- 
cau.se  of  that  di.sciiimnatory  factor,  that 
Little  League  team,  unfortunately,  was 
precluded  from  being  recognJ/.ed  by  the 
overall  administration  of  the  Little 
League  team's  administration. 

Frauklv,  I  think  it  is  an  outright 
.shame  that  this  has  been  allowed  to 
occur.  I  am  delighted  that  Bozeman, 
Mont ,  has  three  young  giils  on  its  Little 
League  team  and  that  they  are  all  there 
not  because  they  are  girls  but  because 
they  are  competitively  as  good  or  better 
than  the  boys.  1  am  happy  to  note  that 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  defied  the  ban,  at  least 
for  now,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to 
defy  the  ban,  whether  or  not  it  robs  them 
of  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
State  or  the  national  or  the  interna- 
tional championships. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  an  article  entitled  "Bozeman 
Defies  Ban— For  Now,"  published  In  the 
Billings.  Mont .  Gazette  of  June  24   1973 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Bozeman  DEFirs  B\N— For  Now     / 
(By  Arthur  Ot:s) 

Bo7EMAv.-\Vhlle  the  Little  League  world 
has  been  shaken  nationallv  by  the  Issue  of 
pigtails  on  the  diamond,  girls  in  Bozeman 
have  been  taking  ihelr  cuts  with  little 
la.rif.-.re. 

Three  hAve  m?.de  It  to  the  major  leagues— 
the  best  you  can  do  in  the  Little  League  More 
are  m  the  minors.  No  one  seems  exactly  sure 
liow  many. 

However,  tlieir  position  is  tenuous.  Little 
League  offi;li!s  in  Bozemun  say  they  don't 
know  what  the  reaction  will  be  when  ofTirlal 
rasters  are  turned  Into  Little  League  head- 
quarters in  WUliamsport.  Pa.  The  powers- 
that-be  there  have  decreed  that  Little  Lcigue 
b.isejall  is  a  boys-cnly  sport. 

•The  beard  voted  to  go  ahead  and  let  them 
play.'  says  Arnold  J  Poss  president  of  the 
Bozeman  Little  League.  'There  was  no  soft- 
ball  option  open  to  them.  If  there  had  been, 
the  joard  may  not  have  allowed  them  to 
play." 

Foss  said  that  if  trouble  erupts  with  the 
head  office  of  the  Little  League  program,  the 
board  may  have  to  meet  again  and  reconsider 

Uspo.sliion.  f  ■ 
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In  the  meantime.  Lynda  Gowen,  Rhea  Haln 
and  Teresa  Christie,  all  outfielders,  keep 
Bhatrclni,'  flies  and  swin^'Uig  the  bat. 

After  some  Initial  heckling,  the  bench 
Jockeys  were  silenced  when  the  trio  turned 
out  to  be  the  equals  of  thel.  male  teammates 
a!id  superior  to  some. 

They've  Impressed  the  coaches,  too. 
•Rhi'.i.  10.  has  tuineil  out  real  welL  She'.-,  a 
good  fielder,  she  husUes,  she  pay>^temion 
and  takes  her  cuts,"  said  Harold  Veltkamp.  a 
coach  tor  a  team  sponsored  by  the  Bozemau 
Police' Association.    - 

"I  was  not  m  favor  of  girls  playing,  but 
now  that  Linda's  on  the  teaiii.  nobody's  gomg 
to  take  her  away."  said  Coach  John  L. 
Swenumson.  "I  think  she  has  changed  my 
mind.  If  they're  good  enough  to  play,  they 
should  be  allowed  to." 

William  F.  Gowan.  father  of  lO-year-oId 
Lynda  says  his  daughter  Is  Just  a  normal  little 
girl.  "Except  when  she  U  on  the  field,  then 
she  Is  a  real  competitor." 

Teresa.  10.  Is  probably  the  best  hftter  to 

■-.  date   among    the    three.    Jim    Koelzer,    who 

^      coaches  her.  said  she  poked  a  lew  hits  Into 

the  outfield  on  her  first  practice  session  and 

has    pounded    out    several    hits    in    league 

competition. 

Until  high  powers  decide  differently,  the 
girls  win  continue  playing  for  the  glory  of 
the  team,  the  game  of  baseball,  and  in  one 
«ase,  a  new  pair  of  tennis  shoes. 

Thats  what  Lynda's  father  proniL^ed  her 
when  she  gets  her  first  base  hit. 


June 


25, 


1973 


FEDER.AL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
ANNL'IT\-  PRACTICES 

Mr.   M.ANSFIELD    Mr,   Piv.sident,   at 
the  la.^t  meelin!,'  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  with  rcpard  to  Federal  employ- 
ment and  annuity  practice.^.  The  policy 
committee   was   constrained   to   act   on 
this  matter  because  of  certain  anoVpalies 
in  the  retirement  system  wliich  result 
from  the  freeze  on  Federal  salaries  in  the 
higlier  -rades  coupled  with  the  cost-of- 
living  escalator  for  Federal  annuitants. 
A    questionable    situation    could    arise 
wlien  an  employee  retires  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  automatic  cost-of-living 
increase  in  annuity  ixnd  then  is  rehired 
for  the  .same  or  similar  responsibilities. 
The    committee    felt    that    this    retire- 
rtliiie  situation  could  lead  to  damage  to 
the  retirement  structure  and  precipitate 
public  criticism  of  the  Federal  retire- 
ment system.  In  an  endeavor  to  avoid 
such  a  situation,  the  committee  unan- 
iniou.sly    acted    to   encourage   a  careful 
examination  of  the  entire  matter  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Office  of 
Manaf^'ement  and  Budget,  and  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and 
to  recommend  stops-ap  arran'-ement.s  iti- 
sofar  a.s  Senate  priictices  are  cuncerned. 
Mr    President,  I  asic  unanimous  con- 
sent  that    the  statement   made   by   the 
Senator  from  Montana,  now  speaking,  to 
the    Democratic    policy    committee    on 
Tuesday.  June  ll2.  1973.  and  a  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  tlie  Democratic 
polu  V   ronmiUtee   en  Ju:ie    112,    1973,   be 
printed  m  the  Rixord. 

ThQre  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
piimed  in  tlic  Re<  ORD,  a,s  follows: 


ST.\TEMFNT    by    the    MAJORtTY    LlT.ADCR    TO    THE 

Drmocr.\tic    Pol  icy    Co.MMrrrEE    Meeting, 
Txn.sh.w,  Jdnf:  12,  1973 

The  freeze  on  Federal  salaries  In  the  higher 
grades  coupled  with  the  co.st-of-living  esca- 
lator fur  Federal  annuitants  create.s  certain 
anomalies  in  the  retirement  system.  These 
anomalies  are  likely  to  encourage  a  .search 
for  loopholes  in  the  retirement  laws  which, 
in  turn,  could  distort  the  Intent  of  the  re- 
tirement system  and  very  likely  lead  to  wide- 
spre;ul  public  criticism.  It  should  be  no'.ed 
at  the  outset  that  the  staffs  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  are  Included  In  the  Federal  re- 
tirement system  so  what  follows  applies  to 
Senate- pe«»6nnel  as  well  as  to  civil  servants 
and  other  appointees  elsewhere  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

One  anomaly  invnlvts,  In  particular,  hii^hcr 
grade  employees  who  are  qunlKied  for  full  or 
almost  full  retirement  annuity  by  reason  of 
sullicieiit  years  of  .service  but  whose  .salaries 
have  rem.uned   frczen  at  a  maximum  not- 
withstanding four  recent  raises  nniouniing  to 
22.0';,  given  to  other  government  employees. 
If  these  higher  grade  employees  were  to  re- 
tire before  July  ],   1973,  they  would  receive 
a  6  1-:    increase  In  their  annuity  becau,se  of 
the  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
annuitants.   If   they   were   then   rehired   for 
the  sams  Jobs  from  whi-h  they  retired,  they 
would   receive    their   enriched   annuity   plus 
whatever  pay   was  necessary   to  equal   their 
previous  salaries   Even  though  back  at  work, 
theif*entitlement  when  they  ultimately  re- 
tire would  have  been  enriched  by  the  6.1';, 
for  the  automatic  cosi-of-llvlng  increase  for 
annuitants  which   Is  scheduled   for  July   1, 
1973    Having  retired,   moreover,   they  would 
henceforth  continue  to  accumulate  towards 
ultimate    retirement    any    additional    auto- 
matic cost-of-living  annuity  increases  which 
might  come  along  as  they  continue  to  work. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  with  a  continuing 
inllatlon,  the  accumulations  are  very  signif- 
icant. There  have  been  nine  automatic  cost- 
of-living  lncrea.sea  for  annuitants  within  the 
past  nine  years;   the  total  Increase  amount- 
ing to  43.8',  . 

A  rctire-rehlro  arrangement  of  this  sort,  of 
course,  can  be  made  only  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  supervising  agency.  That  Is  be- 
cause the  reemployment  of  an  annuitant  Is 
pemntted  under  the  la,w  as  a  "tool  of  man- 
agement." HOC  as  an  accommodation  to  em- 
ployees. The  provision  has  been  in  effect  for 
many  years  and  occasional,  short  term  us- 
afje  for  management  purposes  is  not  lepre- 
hensible  In  any  .sense.  Government  should 
be  able  to  avail  itself  from  time  to  time  of 
the  services  of  individuals  who  have  retired 
,  and  w  ho  are  needed  for  special  assignments 
and  for  brief  periods. 

Thp  Civil  Service  Cotnml.sslon  reports  that 
the  practice  of  rehiring  annuitants  on  this 
ba^Ls  is  quite  common  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment. As  far  as  the  Senate  i^  concerned, 
there  are  16  reemployed  annuitants  out  of  a 
total  of  almost  5.000  emplovees.  Of  this  num- 
ber, only  four  were  previously  employed  by 
the  Senate  and  only  two  of  "these  have  re- 
turned, after  retirement,  to  their  previous 
office. 

Clearly,  there  has  been  no  abuse  to  date 
In  the  Senate  of  this  provision  of  the  law 
and,  indeed/the  situation  elsewhere  Ui  the 
government  may  be  the  same.  In  any  event, 
danger  of  abuse  Is  only  now  becoming  Im-' 
niincnt.  With  a  6  1';  cost-of-living  lncrea.se 
for  annuitant.s  In  the  olfing  on  July  1  we 
could  see  very  soon,  "as  a  tool  of  mankge- 
ment."  a  flood  of  retirements  and  rehlrin^g 
of  employees  who  are  not  yet  ready  to  retire 
permanently.  The  consequences  might  very 
wen  Include-Uie  following: 

1.  Permanent  and  timely  retirements  could 
shrink  in  the  Senate  and  throughout  the 
government; 

2.  Federal    employee   rolls   in   the   higher 


grade.-,  could  tend  to  atrophy  and,  with  turn- 
o.cr  shrinking,  opportunities  for  voung  peo- 
ple to  advance  in  government  service  would 
decline; 

3.  An  accumulation  of  reemployed  annui- 
tants in  higher  appointed  positions  through- 
out the  government  could  reflect  itself  in 
a  growing  inertia  and  stagnation  in  Federal 
policies  and  pr.ictices; 

4.  Public  ci.'iclsm  of  government  retire- 
ment practice.'  could  Intensify; 

5.  A  tendeiicy  to  get  around  budgetary 
limitations  In  Congressional  offices  and  else- 
where, could  appear  since,  in  the  case  of  a 
reemployed  annuitant,  only  that  part  of  his 
salary  which  Is  not  covered  by  his  annuity 
is  chargeable  to  the  hiring  office  with  the 
balance  coming  out  of  the  Federal  Retire- 
ment Fund.  Thus,  a  Member  of  Congre,-,s 
could  conceivably  hire  several  annuitants  of 
i  competence  which  would  warrant  salaries 
of  $30,000  each  but  at  a  charge  to  his  office 
funds  of  only  live  or  six  thousand  per  an- 
nuitant. 

Basically,  the  danger  of  abuse  arises  from 
the  unchecked  inflation  in  the  nation.  When 
that  Is  coupled  with  the  freeze  on  higher 
.salaries,  .senior  employees  fac3  financial  lo.ss 
by  not  retiring.  If  they  are  not  ready  to 
retire  and  their  supervisor  Is  willing  to  keep 
them  oil  "for  the  good  of  the  government" 
these  Employees  will  bo  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  law  and  continue  to  work  while 
not  losing  out  on  the  July  1  and  any  future 
cost-of-living  increases  for  annuitants,  the 
advantages  of  which  will  come  to  them  when 
they  eventually  retire  permanently. 

Members  of  Congress,  of  course,  even  If  so 
inclined  are  not  in  a  position  to  exploit 
thi^^a»tuatlon,  personally,  even  though  their 
sy&ries,  too,  have  been  "frozen"  through 
several  Federal  salary  increas'?s.  Their  "super- 
visors '  are  the  voters.  Thus,  unless  some- 
thing Is  done  to  modify  the  situation,  to  cite 
nn  extreme  example,  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  staff  employee  of  a  Senator  or  a  Committee 
eventually  could  retire  permanently  with  an 
annuity  in  excess  of  a  Congressman's  current 
working  salary!  For  this  situation  to  occur, 
a  senior  employee  would  have  to  retire,  be 
rehired  and  remain  on  for  an  additional 
number  of  years. 

ThI.v,  same  prospect,  of  course,  could  exisl 
anywhere  in  the  government  and  even  for 
annuitants  who  do  not  ccme  back  to  work,  If 
the  inflation  continues  and  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  remain  frozen. 

If  the  Senate  is  going  to  acquiesce  in  this 
situation,  It  ought  to  be  done  with  eyes 
open,  recognizing  the  retirement  and  re- 
employment practices  Involved  and  making 
thtm  known  to  the  public.  Better  still,  oi 
cour.se,  would  be  a  full  and  Irank  reexamina- 
tion by  the  Congress,  through  its  appropriate 
Committees,  of  the  relationship  of  Federal 
salary  freezes,  automatic  cost-of-living 
esc:i.lators  and  basic  control  over  Federal 
salary  scales,  with  regard  to  which,  the  Con- 
greiis  has  abandoned  a  great  measure  of  Its 
legislative  powers  to  unilateral  Executive 
Branch  control  in  recent  years. 


Majority  Poltcy  CoiiMiTTEP;  Resolution  om 
Federal  Empi.oy.me.nt  and  An.nuity  Prac- 
tices 

Whereas,  continuing  inflation,  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  to  Federal  annui- 
tants and  the  freeze  on  Federal  sjalaries  in 
the  higher  grades  has  created  a  situation 
which  could  distort  the  intent  and  jeopard- 
ize the  fiscal  hitegrity  of  the  Federal  retire- 
ment system. 

The  Majority  Policy  Committt-e  directs:    \ 

1.  That  the  Majority  Leader  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Minority  Leader  his  analysis 
of  tills  problem  as  set  forth  In  the  accom- 
panying statement:  and 

2.  That  together  with  the  Minority  Leader 
or  ueparately,  he  communicate  this  analysis 


\ 
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to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  to  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  Senate 
for  consideration  and  comment. 

3.  The  Majority  Leader  is  also  directed  to 
communicate,  Jointly  with  the  Minority 
Leader  or  separately,  to  all  Committees  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  as  an  urgent  recommenda- 
tion, that  pending  clarification  of  the  situa- 
tion described  in  the  accompanying  state- 
ment, all  reemployment  of  annuitants  by 
the  Federal  government,  by  the  same  office, 
agency  or  department  for  the  .same  or  slmllaf 
responsibilities  from  which  they  may  be  re- 
tired be  limited  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  -six 
months. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  VIII 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
call  of  the  calendar  under  rule  VIII 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TuN- 
NEY,)  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  IN  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  change  m  the  .schedule  of  business 
which  I  previously  announced  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  stated  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  last  Friday,  June  22,  that  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  today,  would  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  207.  S.  343, 
a  bill  to  designate  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  in  October  as  the  day 
for  Federal  elections.  Because  of  certain 
conditions  which  have  cfeveloped,  that 
will  not  be  the  case. 

I  ask  unanimou,s  coiTsciSt  that  instead 
of  proceeding  with  Calendar  No.  207, 
S.  343.  at  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness today,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  dUlendar  No.  226.  S.  37, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921,  and  that  it  in  turn  be 
follov.cd  by  Calendar  No.  224,  S.  2045,  a 
bill  to  require  that  future  appointments 
to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  Management  and 
Budget,  and  of  certain  other  officers  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  be 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  crdercd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  that  a  word  of  explanation  would 
be  in  order  at  this  point.  The  bill  S.  343 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  only  1  vote — 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  only  1 
vole — registered  in  opposition  thereto, 
namely,  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabnma  *  Mr.  Allen  > . 

Public  hearings  were  conducted  on  the 
bill.  The  bill  was  discu-^.sed  in  the  full 
commit'Lce  on  several  occasions.  It  was 
referred  to  and  from  the  subcommittee 
twice  or  more,  as  I  recall.  After  lengthy 
discussions  and  several  changes  having 
been  made  in  the  bill,  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee  on  June  14. 

Late  Fiiday — it  was  subsequent  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate — I  began 
getting  phone  calls  which  indicated  that 
there     v\ere     some     problems — serious 


enough  that  I  thought  they  ought  to  be 
discussed  and  resolved,  if  possible,  before 
bringing  the  bill  up  on  the  floor  for  de- 
bate. Several  Senators  contacted  my  of- 
fice in  this  regard. 

It  was  because  of  these  problems, 
which  surfaced  late,  and  after  the  pro- 
gram for  today  had  been  announced— 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  whip  notice 
had  gone  out— that  I  felt  constrained  to 
seek  a  change  in  the  program.  Calls  were 
made  yesterday  to  various  Senators,  and 
I  think  the  matter  has  been  resolved  to 
the  point  that  the  two  bills  which  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  substi- 
tuted in  lieu  of  my  bill  can  now  be  called 
up;  and  Senators  are  now  appropri:itelv 
apprised,  I  think,  of  the  altered  sched- 
ule in  a  timely  fashion. 


LIKELIHOOD  OF  VOTES  THIS 
AFTERNOON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uke  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  leader- 
ship. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
S.  2045.  and  it  is  pos.sible  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  iMr.  Metcalf)  would 
want  a  rollcall  vote  on  his  measure. 
Would  the  leadership  advise  what  would 
be  the  procedure?  I  presume  that  we 
would  not  have  the  vote  this  morning  but 
sometime  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  would  antic- 
ipate that  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  or  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  at  the  conclusion  of  third 
reading  on  their  bills,  want  a  rollcall 
vote,  it  -vould  be  forthcoming  without 
any  difficulty,  and  the  same  apphes  to 
any  amendments. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  I  understand 
there  is  going  to  be  an  amendment  to  S. 
37.  I  do  not  know  whether  Senator  Byrd, 
who  is  the  author  of  that  amendment, 
will  ask  for  a  rollcriil  vote,  but  I  will  cer- 
tainly ask,  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  S.  37. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  the  Senate  is 
on  notice  that  there  is  a  high  probabil- 
ity that  there  will  be  rollcall  votes— and 
I  use  the  plural — today. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  considers  S. 
37.  Mr.  Victor  O.  Reinemer.  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  have 
the  privile?;e  of  the  floor. 

The  PRSSiDING  "Q^ICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is.so  ordered" — 


WATERGATE   AND  THE   CONSTITU- 
TION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  .simulta- 
neous with  the  delivery  of  this  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  John  Dean 
is  about  to  begin  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Ervin  committee. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  must  renew 
our  determination  to  get  the  truth  about 
Watergate  on  the  table,  and  tlien  put  this 
sordid  affair,  as  the  President  ha.s  called 
it.  behind  us.  We  must  act  decisively  to 
reveal  the  fads,  punish  the  guilty,  exon- 
erate the  innocent,  and  then  resolve  this 
crisis,  having  leamed  an  invaluable  les- 
son from  it  about  the  nature,  abuse,  and 


arroganceAf  power.  Tlie  sooner  this  hap- 
pens, theftooner  we  can  get  back  to  the 
pre.ssindBusiness  of  the  Nation.  However. 
I  belie*  that  these  objective^  can  and 
musU^accomplished  within  the  frame- 
worHroi  the  basic  principles  o."  our  Con- 
stitution. 

One  need  not  be  a  legal  scholar  to  un- 
derstand that  "hard  cases  make  bad 
law."  Basically  this  means  that  in  cases 
with  bizarre  or  unusual  facts,  the  law  will 
be  strained  to  reach  a  just  decision.  How- 
ever, in  the  process  of  straining  the  law. 
a  precedent  may  be  established  which 
will  be  unfortunate  if  applied  in  future 
situations.  It  is  another  example  of  the 
danger  of  having  the  end  justify  the 
means,  and  then  having  to  live  with  the 
precedent  for  years  to  come. 

Each  day  Watergate  raises  more  dis- 
tressing questions.  Situations  imprece- 
dented  in  the  history  of  our  country  are 
debated,  and  mounting  pre.ssure  is  ap- 
plied to  the  President  to  give  a  complete 
accoimting  to  the  American  people.  This 
process  is  .symbolic  of  the  healtl  of  our 
Government  and  its  ability  to  deal  openly 
with  major  problems.  I  have  suggested 
ways  in  which  the  President  must  deal 
with  Watergate,  so  that  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  can  be  restored.  I 
would  hope  that  the  White  House  would 
take  back  the  initiative  and  leadership  in 
this  matter.  An  in-depth  news  conference 
in  the  near  future  would  be  appropriate, 
in  my  judgment.  Others  have  made  sug- 
gestions which  are  imacceptable,  such 
as  the  President's  testifying  imder  sub- 
pena.  before  the  Ervin  committee  or  the 
grand  jury.  However,  as  these  pressures 
build,  we  should  resist  the  temptation  to 
distort  constitutional  principles  to  fit  tl^e 
needs  of  the  moment. 

The  temptation  is  seductive,  as  some  of 
the  other  proposals  which  have  been  of- 
fered recently  will  illustrate.  For  in- 
stance, former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Ciiflord  has  proposed  that  the  Vice 
President  resign  and  that  Congress  offer 
the  President  several  choices  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  new  Vice  President.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  woulcl  then  resign  and  the 
new  President  would  move  iiito  the  Oval 
Office,  to  act  as  a  bipartisan  healer  of  our 
national  wounds.  I  believe  that  this  plan 
ignores  tv.o  basic  points. 

First,  this  is  not  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem in  which  the  Government  falls  when 
it  loses  a  vote  of  confidence.  Yet.  the 
"Chfford  pian"  seems  to  yearn  for  the 
added  flexibility  that  .such  a  system 
would  provide  in  this  time  of  crisis.  The 
Founding  Fathers  were  well  aware  of  this 
system,  and  decided  against  it.  If.  at 
this  point  in  our  history,  we  v.ant  to 
change  the  type  of  system  by  which  we 
govern  ourselves,  then  it  should  be 
accomplished  through  constitutional 
amendment,  huher  than  through  this 
back-door  aijproach.  Any  suggestion  that 
President  Nixon  resign  in  favor  of  a  " 
coalition-caretaker  government  uses  ob- 
tuse reasoning  to  support  a  preposterous 
meclianism  to  achieve  what  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  failed  to  achieve  in  the  last 
election.  If  there  vere  .some  constitu- 
tional provision  for  holding  a  new  elec- 
tion today,  most  political  analysts  would 
agree  that  the  President  would  be  re- 
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elected.  However,  no  such  provision  ex- 
ists, and  any  suggestion  that  we  pretend 
it  exists  is,  in  my  judgment,  constitu- 
nonaliy  offbase. 

Second.  Richard  Nixon  was  reelected 
to  the  office  of  the  Presidency  by  one  of 
'he  t;n\Uf"^t  mriwrities  in  history,  carry- 
ing 49  of  the  50  Stiites.  More  than  (JO 
p.^rc>  nt  of  the  voters  seemed  to  say  that 
liiey  supported  his  overall  domestic  and 
loreitin  policies.  Anyone  with  the  slight- 
I  .^j-ptaiH  for  our  constitutional  process- 
es could  not  easily  ^rase  the  election 
lesulus  in  favor  of  a  President  selected, 
not  elected,  by  a  democratically \con- 
trolled  Congress. 

In  short,  the  "Clifford  plan"  violates 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Con.-tituLion.  We  must  not  permit  our- 
selves to  violate- the  Constitution  in  the 
uuise  of  protecting  it. 

Another  proposal  now  beini?  consid- 
ered by  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox 
centers  on  the  po.se^bility  of  the  Presi- 
dent being  subpenaed  to  testify  before 
either  a  grand  jury  or  the  Ervin  com- 
mittee. Ccruinly,  the  American  people 
want  the  truth  to  be  aired,  and  we  need 
to  hear  a  great  deal  more  from  the  Pres- 
ident before  Watergate  Is  relegated  to 
history.  Yet,  his  case  has  never  really 
been  made,  even  by  him.  The  testimony 
before  the  Ervin  committee  has  been 
filled  with  some  very  serious  charges  that 
need  to  be  answered. 

However,  the  desire  to  have  an  answer 
seems  to  have  clouded  some  people's 
memories  of  the  Constitution  and  its  his- 
tor>-.  Though  the  President  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  mon- 
arch, he  was  also  not  intended  to  be- 
come the  stepchild  of  the  Congress.  In 
re:'eralist  71.  Hamilton  di.scussed  the 
necestity  of  the  independence  of  the  co- 
equal branches  of  Government: 

Tl'.e  same  rule  which  teaches  the  propriety 
oi  a  partition  between  the  various  branches 
01  power,  teaches  us  Ukewi.^e  thai  this  purti- 
t:on  ou^-ht  to  be  so  coii'rived  as  to  render 
The  one  Intlependeiit  of  the  other.  To  what 
purpose  separate  the  executive  or  the  Judi- 
ciary from  The  lee1=lative,  If  ,bq^  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  judiciary  areWconstltuted 
as  to  be  at  the  absolute  devotion  of  the  leg- 
islative' ...  It  is  one  thing  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  law=.  and  another  to  be  dept-ndent  on 
The  le^i^lii'ive  body.  The  first  comporiri  with, 
the  h'tit  violates,  the  fuudamental  principle:, 
of  good  government. 

Hamilton  and  his  peers  were  very  mu^h 
afraid  of  one  branch  of  Government 
dominatincj  another.  Their  fear  was  ex- 
pres.sed  in  terms  of  an  overly  strong  leg- 
islature. But,  times  have  changed  now, 
and  throup,hout  the  last  six  administra- 
tions the  executive  has  generally  been 
dominant.  But  the  principle  remains 
sound.  The  branches  of  Government 
were  purposely  desitined  to  balance  each 
other. 

Though  there  is  considerable  question 
as  to  how  the  Supreme  Court  would  rule 
on  a  subpena  directing  the  President  to 
te,stify  either  before  Congress  or  a  grand 
jur>'.  we  .should  nonetheless  roni^ider  the 
effect  of  .such  a  subpena.  Were  the  Court 
to  decree  that  such  a  .subpena  be  hon^ 
ored,  a  precedent  would  be  set,  and  from 
then  on  Congress  could  demand  that  the 
President  appear  before  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  givmy  testimony  v.lunL-ver  it  .so 


detired.  The  price  of  that  subordination 
would  be  too  high. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tliis  type  of  prece- 
dent would  weaken  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  doctrine  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  by  placing  the  President 
at  the  bcc  k  and  call  of  Congress.  And  the 
President  cannot  be  subordinate  to  the 
Congrt  ss  or  the  judiciary  any  more  than 
Senators,  Congressmen,  or  judges  can  be 
subordinate  to  the  President,  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  constitutional  system. 

Obviously,  the  Executive  has  had  far 
loo  mucti  power  for  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. The  Congress  is  now  beginning  to 
reassert  itself  in  an  effort  to  become, 
once  again,  a  lull-fledged  and  coequal 
partner  in  the  business  of  rtuming  the 
Government.  But  the  Congress  should 
be  very  carciul  that  It  docs  not  overplay 
its  hiind  to  the  poiiit  of  defying  our  con- 
stitutional history  in  an  attempt  to  domi- 
nate the  Presidency. 

The  President  has  to  choo.se  the  pro- 
cii-dures  through  which  he  will  ultimately 
deal  with  the  questions  raised  by  Water- 
gate. Aiid  that  must  be  his  decision,  be- 
cause he  must  live  and  be  judged  in 
history  by  it.  In  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  Congress  cannot,  and  shall 
not,  dictate  how  the  President  will  carry 
on  his  negotiations  with  foreign  leaders, 
as  was  demonstrated  in  the  just  con- 
cluded Bixvhnev  summit  meeting.  We 
haye  the  pov/cr  of  the  purse  and  we 
can  exercise  it  if  we  choose.  We  have 
the  power  to  refu.se  to  ratify  or  to  con- 
firm ambassadors.  In  that  sen.se,  the  Con- 
gre.  s,  and  especially  the  Senate,  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  working  with  the 
Executive  in  carrying  out  foreign  pol- 
icies But  we  do  not  riiclat-e  to  the  Presi-> 
dent.  Instead,  we  use  e\ery  power  given 
to  us  by  the  Constitution  to  influence, 
sufe'gest,  and  sometimes  pressure  the 
President  low  ard  a  certain  goal. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Coiigie.=:s  cannot 
dictate  to  the  President  the  way  to 
handle  Watergate.  We  can  offer  advice 
and  apply  pressure,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  reach  the  desired  result.  That  is 
our  prerogative  and  our  duly.  But  to  sug- 
gest that,  because  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  we  can  force  the  Pi-e.Mdent  to 
take  the  witness  stand  in  the  Senate 
Caucus  Room  is  onte  again  to  say  lliat 
ihe  end  justifies  the  means.  We  .should 
have  had  our  fill  of  that  type  of  11) inking 
by  now. 

The  Constitution  provides  mctiiods 
wliich  will  permit  us  to  discover  tiie  truth 
about  Watergate.  But  just  because  thc.'^e 
methods  are  not  quirk  or  easy  is  no  rea- 
son to  succumb  to  theories  which  meet 
the  perceived  needs  of  the  moment  with- 
out a  tliought  to  their  future  effect  as 
precedent. 

Tlie  implied  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  camiot  be  so  easily  glossed  over 
and  put  aside.  .A.ttemps  to  pervert  the 
doctrine  need  to  be  resisted,  whether 
they  be  in  tiie  guise  of  expanded  and 
outl.indioh  notions  of  executive  privi- 
lege, or  equally  obnoxiqu.'^  suggestions 
that  we  solve  our  problems  as  if  we  were 
a  parliamentary  system. 

The  tug-oi-war  between  the  three 
branches  of  Government  was  purjjo.sely 
bmlt  into  our  system  of  government  to 
in'ure    that    the   lessons   our  Fuunding 


Fathers  were  taught  by  both  history  and 
logic  would  not  be  flouted  by  the  new 
Nation  they  formed.  When  the  contest 
is  vigorous,  the  system  thrives.  Yet,  if 
one  side  were  to  pull  tlie  other  acros.7  the 
dividing  lines  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, there  would  be  no  winner  at 
all.  Power  is  only  effective  when  it  is 
pxercLsed  with  re.-traint.  The  Ervin  com- 
mittee illustrated  this  when  it  post- 
poned John  Dean's  testimony  until  after 
Secretary'  General  Brezhnev  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  concluded  their  meetings. 
This  same  type  of  intelligent  restraint  is 
iiow  needed  to  resist  efforts,  however  well 
mc.Miing.  to  perform  same  constitutional 
sifipht-of-hand  in  the  name  of  truth. 

Let  us  be  vigorous  in  our  efforts  to  find 
the  tnith  and  root  out  corruption,  but 
let  us  do  it  in  a  way  that  respects  our 
moct  ba.sic  constitutional  principles  and 
histury.  and  presui-ves  them  intact  for 
our  posterity. 


TRAN.SACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 


BAR      ASSOCIATION      ACTION      RE- 
QUESTED IN  JOHN  DEAN  MATTER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  June 
19,  ousted  White  Hou.se  Counsel  Jolu" 
W.  Dean  III  usdd  funds  which  did  no'- 
belong  to  him  for  his  own  personal  bene- 
fit. These  news  reports  indicate  that  Mr. 
Dean  used  $4,800  collected  for  President 
Nixon's  1972  campaign  to  pay  for  his 
honeymoon  last  year.  , 

If  these  news  reports  are  true,  this 
situation  Is  very  serious.  It  is  a  matter 
that  affects  every  lawyer  in  the  United 
Slates  and  the  integrity  of  the  bar.-  If 
a  lawyer  in  a  high  position  can,  with 
immunity,  appropriate  to  his  own  iLse 
funds  placed  in  his  hands,  but  which  do 
not  belong  to  him,  it  goes  to  the  very 
ba.sis  of  lejial  ethics.  Lawyers  by  the  very 
nature  of  things  handle  other  people's 
money.  Much  to  the  credit  of  the  bar  as- 
sociations, the  rules  of  ethics  are  very 
.strict  on  this. 

In  most  jurisdictions  if  a  lawyer  inter- 
mingles other  people's  money  with  his 
own,  he  is  subject  to  being  disciplined, 
even  though  he  may  not  have  actually 
ai)propriated  the  money  to  his  own  u.se. 
Clearly,  if  a  lawyer  uses  or  spends  money 
belonging  to  another,  it  is  a  violation  of 
all  ethical  standards.  It  may  even  consti- 
tute a  criminal  violation. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  appropri- 
ate committee  of  the  bar  a.s.sociation 
should  take  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Dean's 
case.  The  committee  should  ascertain  the 
facts  and  if  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Dean  spent 
money  belonging  to  others  in  the  amoiuit 
of  $4,800.  or  any  amount,  for  his  owii 
personal  use,  such  as  the  expenses  of  his 
honeymoon,  the  bar  association  should 
explore  the  pdssibility  of  disbarring  Mr. 
Dean. 

If  a  lawyer  in  a  high  Govcrament  posi- 
tion .serving  the  most  important  office  ui 
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this  land  can  help  himself  to  other  peo- 
ple's money  without  being  dealt  with, 
what  protection  is  there  for  the  widows 
and  the  orphans  and  the  clients  of  all 
categories  who  must  deal  with  the  legal 
profession?  Right  now  John  Dean  is  the 
darling  of  the  theatrical  set.  but  the  good 
name  of  the  legal  profession  demands 
that  the  appropriate  bar  association 
committee  deal  with  the  Dean  case. 


PETITIONS 


pro 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT 
tempore  (Mr.  Mftcalfi  : 

A  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  Uie 
Ltgislutiire  of  thfuSlate  of  Texas.  ReierreU 
to  the  Committee  onthe^  Judiciary; 

".Sr.nate  CoN-rv'RRENT  RtsnurxioN  No.   16 

"VVhere.is,  The  Supreme  ^Court  of  the 
United  Stales  has  ruled  thai  membership 
in  both  hou.ses  of  a  bicameral  .state  leg!.=Ia- 
ture  must  be  apporlioned  according  to  pop- 
ulation and  has  thus  aiiorded  every  citi/en 
of  the  State  of  TeNas,.jnst  and  cqu;i!  repre- 
sentation in  the  legi.s'Ia'ure  of  the  Slate  cl 
Texas;   and 

"Where.^s.  Since  19G5  and  Ihe  pa^sicre  of 
.Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  24  of  t!ie 
59th  Legislature  of  llie  Sl;ite  of  Texas,  memo- 
riah/ing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  people  of  Texas  have  ac- 
cepted the  wi.sdom  of  that  decision;  and 

■VVhere.is,  The  people  of  Texas  desire  to 
repudiate  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
21  of  the  59th  Leglslitiire;  now.  therefore, 
be    it 

■■  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring, That  the  Conj:re.ss  of  the  United  States 
is  memrri:;li7ed  to  disregard  and  to  consider 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  24  of  the 
59th  Legi.slature  of  the  State  of  Texa...  as  a 
total  and  complete  nullity;  and.  be  it  further 

•■Resolved,  That  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  24  of  tlie  59lh  Legislature  of  the  State 
tif  Tex-is  is  repealed,  revoked,  and  repudiated 
and  has  no  continuing  clfect  or  vallditv 
and,  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
thi^  resolution  be  hnmediatelv  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  "of  the  United 
Stales,  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  congress  from  this  state.  " 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  .submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATIL'VWAY.  from  the  Committee 
en  Banking.  Hou.-ing  and  Urban  Alfairs. 
u  itliout  amendment : 

S.  1901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 20.  1963,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
construction  of  mint  buildings  (Rept  No 
'Xi-2A:i).  ,     .  t^  ■        ■ 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Hon,-;!'-  and  Urban  Alfairs,  with 
aiucndments: 

S.  1141.  A  bill  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  dale  emblematic  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  Amcrioan  Revolution  for  dol- 
lars and  half  dollars  iRept.  No.  93  244  | 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Sp.^hk- 
M.\N)  lrt<m  the  Comnntiee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urb.m  Atfairs.  with  amend- 
ments; 

H.J.    Res.    512.    A   Joint    resolution    to  ex- 

lend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 

,    nig  and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to 

the    insurance   of   loans   and   moitgages,   to 


extend  atithorizatlons  under  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development,  and  for 
o:her  purposes  (together  with  Individual 
views)    (Rept.  No.  93-246). 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urbaii  .Affairs,  with 
amendments: 

S  1410.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Re.serve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
le;id  for  1  year  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
.^trve  Banks  to  purcha.?e  U.S.  obligations  dl- 
lecily  from  Ihe  Treasury  (Rept.  No.  93-248). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  "from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1352.  A  bill  to  reqr.ire  load  lines  on 
XT..S.  vesels  engaged  in  foreign  voyages  and 
foreign  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
93-245). 

By  .Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Commillee 
oi!  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

HR.  6717.  An  act  to  amend  seciion  210  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (Rept.  No.  93- 
2r)i>i  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and.  Insular  Atfatrs. 

By  Mr  SCOTT  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mi'tce  on  Public  Works,  without  amend- 
iiKM.i  : 

S.  1618.  A  bill  to  name  the  headquarters 
h-,:iltiing  in  the  Geological  Survey  National 
Confer  under  construction  inhesion.  Va.,  as 
I'le  "John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building" 
(Rept.  No.  93  247). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
o:!  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment. 

•S.  1759.  A  bill  authorizing  further  appro- 
priations ro  Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  necessary  to  the  nonperiornimg  arts 
functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (minority  views  tiled)  (Rept.  No.  93- 
241  ). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  tlie  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  an  amendment: 

H  R.  8410.  An  act  to  continue  the  existing 
t;>inporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
through  November  30.  1973.  and  for  oiher 
ptirpoaes  (Jcpt.  No.  93-249). 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  file  a  report  on  behalf 
of  tho  Committee  on  Finance  on  H.R. 
8410. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presidpnt.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  consideration 
of  this  measure,  the  debt  limit  bill,  the 
following  staff  members  be  permitted  on 
the  floor  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

From  the  Finance  Committee  staff. 
Michael  Stern.  Jay  Constantine.  Jim 
Mongan,  and  Bill  Galvin. 

From  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  Lawrence 
Woodworth.  Mike  Byrd,  Al  Buckbcrg.  and 
Bob  Shapiro. 

From  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  Fred  Arner.  Joe  Humphreys,  and 
Frank 'Crowley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  ^S.  REPT.  NO.  93-LM'2  ■ 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  a  report  oi  an 
original  resolution  iS.  Res.  131'  to  sup- 
plement requests  made  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 46,  93d  Congress,  vhich  was  ordoion 
to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCTION  'OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  ^ 

The  following  bills  and  joint  Te.solu- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimoas  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S   2059.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  furnishing 
by  the  U.S.  Government  of  foreign  economic 
and  humanitarian  assistance  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE; 
S.  2060  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transiportation    to    art    to    assure    the    con- 
tinuance of  rail  services  in  the  northeastern 
United  Slates,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD   (for  himself  and 

Mr.   HATJ-lEt.D)  • 

S.  2061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J  Dain  Con- 
nor. Claric  June  Connor,  his  wUc;  Thomas 
Clayton  Connor.  David  Dain  Connor,  son.s; 
Nancy  Lynn  Connor,  daughter.  Referred  to 
the  Commn*ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr     HATFIELD    (for   himself    Mr. 
Case.    Mr     Hughes,    Mr.    P.\ckaood. 
and  Mr.  Kfnn-edv)  : 
S.  2062.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
Into   intersiate   commerce   of   nonreturnable 
beverage  containers  Reierred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton  )  t  by  request )  : 
S  2063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Crlntlnal 
Code  ill  order  to  extend  protection  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Reierred  to  the  Committee  on 
rommerce 

j^       By  .Mr.  MAGNU.SON   (for  him.self  and 
'^  -Mr    Cotton  )    i  by  request )  : 

5.  2064  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials. Referred  to  the  Commiliee  on  Com- 
nuTCc 

By  Mr  STEVENSON  (for  liimseU  Mr. 
RoTH.  Mr.  Aboitiezk.  Mr  Hvm- 
PHREY.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr  Eagle- 
ton.    Mr.    Nelson,    and    Mr.    Mon- 

DALt) : 

S.  2065  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of 
the  gift  tax  laws  to  political  contributions 
made  to  more  than  one  political  committee, 
ar.d  to  require  the  Secrel.iry  of  the  Trea-sury 
to  notify  pjlitica!  committees  that  they 
must  preserve  their  financial  records  for  tax 
purposes.  Reierred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
i.at.ce. 

By  Mr  SAXBE 

S  2066  A  bill  to  declare  a  national  emer- 
gcticy  With  respect  to  energy  supplies  and 
to  establish  in  the  Exeruti\e  jOtlice  of  the 
President  the  Office  of  National  Energy 
Coordinator  w.th  certain  authority  to  deal 
with  such  emergency  Referred  to  ihe  Com- 
mittee on  Go\ernme:it  Operations, 

By  Mr.  CANNON  dor  h:mseU  and  Mr 
Pei.m  : 

S  2067.  A  bill  relating  to  congressional  and 
Supreme  Court  pa;es  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittre  on  Rulrs  and  Ad:ii:nistration 


STATE.MENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT 
S  2059.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  fur- 
ni-h.ing  by  the  US.  Government  of  for- 
eiirn  economic  ar.d  humanitarian  assist- 
.ancc.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Tiu    i.NMKN  \TioN  \:    prM.i.'r.-.-.vM    ^u: 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  Senate's  defeat  of  a  foreign 
aid  b.ll  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  the  Senate 
brought  the  aid  program  back  to  life  by 
pa.s.sing  two  bills,  one  mihtary  and  one 
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economic,  each  of  which  pledged  that  it 
■looks  to  the  phaseout  of  the  current 
l)rogram  and  to  establishment  of  a  new 
one  which  will  command  the  respect  and 
the  support  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
( an  people.  "  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
RcL  tions  hos  approved  a  bill  to  revamj) 
the  military  assistance  and  sales  pro- 
gram. Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
carry  out  the  second  half  of  that  1971 
iMedse.  one  chnrting  a  new  cour.se  for 
foreign  economic  assistance. 

I  realize  that  there  i^  not  sufficient 
time  available  at  this  point  for  Congress 
to  give  proper  consideration  to  this  or 
any    other    bill    which    makes    major 
changes  in  the  foreign  aid  program  or 
its  administrative  apparatus.   I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill,  not  with  the  expec- 
tation of  having  it  passed  this  session, 
but  in  order  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
v.hich  I  think  American  foreign  aid  pol- 
icy should  move,  as  well  as  to  .stimulate 
public  di-scu-^slon  and  comment  for  ac- 
tion by  Congre.ss  next  year,  f  welcome 
constructive  comments  on  the  propo.sal. 
There  are,  however,  portions  of  the  bill 
which  I  do  intend  to  pursue  in  connec- 
tion with  tiie  committees  coming  con- 
sideration of  interim  economic  aid  legis- 
lation.     , 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  promised  far  more  than  it  could  de- 
liver. The  prospective  benefits  of  foreign 
aid  have  been  oversold  to  Congress,  to 
the  public,  and,  most  unfortunate  of  all. 
to  the  people  of  the  recipient  countries. 
Revolutionary  changes  have  been  prom- 
ised. But  other  than  the  Marshnll  plan, 
which  cost  S20  bilUon,  it  is  difTicult  to 
point  to  .solid,  measurable  accomplish- 
ments from  the  $118  billion  in  economic 
aid  the  United  States  has  dispensed  .since 
World  War  II. 

The  success  of  theMar.-^hall  plan  has 
been  a  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of 
our  foreign  aid  policy  since  that  time. 
Tlie  Marshall  plan  syndrome  has  guided 
the  aid  program  for  two  decades.  Mas- 
sive American  aid  saved  Western  Europe 
from  communism,  the  argument  went. 
Ergo,  economic  developments,  force-fed 
by  U.S.  aid,  would  save  the  rest  of  the 
world  from  that  evil  also.  Foreign  aid 
would  create  the  good  life  for  everyone, 
eliminating  the  misery  o(  poverty,  hun- 
ger, and  disease  v.hich  supposedly  formed 
the  breeding  ground  for  communism.  But. 
we  found,  the  oligarchies  in  Brazil,  the 
Philippines.  Ethiopia,  and  other  recipient 
countries  had  little  in  common  with  the 
democratic  leaders  of  Western  Eui-ope 
who   were   committed    to   bringing   the 
fruits  «f  economic  growth  to  the  ma.s.ses. 
Showplacc  factories   have   been   built 
and  roads  and  dams  constructed  with 
American  foreign  aid  throughout  Latin 
America,   Asia,   and   Africa.   The   focus 
of  this  policy  has  been  on  quantitative 
change  while  the  real  need  has  been  for 
qualitative  change,  in   the   way   people 
live  and  in  the  relationship  between  gov- 
ernors and  the  governed.  As  a  conse- 
quence, much  <fi  Americas  aid  has  ended 
up  in  the  tn^iietSf%,  yachts,  and  limou- 
sines of  the  rich,  not  the  pockets  of  the 
poor.  American  foivign  economic  aid.  by 
concentrating  on  economic  development 
without  basic  social  reform,  has  amount- 
ed to  little  more  than  the  old  trickle- 
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down  tlieory,  where  the  rich  get  ridier 
and  the  poor  get  relatively  poorer, 
Peter  T.  Bauer  wrote  recently: 
Prof^ress  does  not  depend  on  handont.s,  but 
on  c.ipaclties.  mores,  and  lii.stitntlons. 


If,  he  wrote,  "Uie  required  conditions 
other  than  catntal  are  present,  capital 
v.'ill  be  generated  locally  or  supplied  com- 
mercially from  abroad,  to  government  or 
to  biisincs.v,  so  that  aid  is  unnecessarv  for 
dove'opment.  If  the  other  condilion.s  are 
not  present,  aid  wiU  be  ineffective  and 
ihus  useless."  After  nearly  three  decades 
of  experi:ncntation,  there  is  no  concrete 
evidence  that  external  aid  is  a  crucial 
lactor  in  tiie  .social  and  croiioniic  devel- 
npment  of  poor  nations. 

In  fact,  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  the  U.S.  aid  program  has  only  post- 
poned the  day  of  reckoning  for  many 
poor  natinn.s  of  the  v  orld.  If  deprived  of 
the  steady  inflo\^  of  American  cariital 
and  lood.  .some  observers  have  .said,  the.se 
coiiiUrics  would  ha\e  been  forced  to  take 
moie  aggressive  steps  to  sohe  their  own 
problems,  .such  as  over-population  rela- 
tive to  food  production  and  the  maldis- 
tribution of  wealth.  In  an  article  in  the 
June  3,  1973,  Washmgton  Post,  WilUam 
C.  r.iddock  v.rotr:' 

One  roa.sor;  v.hv  no  drastic  art  Ion  is  beln,' 
faken  in  the  world  against  the  popuiation- 
fo'xl  crunoh  Is  tl^g  false  hope  that  foreign 
aid  provides  So  ibnt;  as  there  Is  such  falsp 
hope,  governments  will  not  InUlatc  the  ac- 
tion most  needed  The  time  has  come  then, 
f' r  aid  v.'iUiciu  AID. 

The  hungr\'  nations  must  be  helped  bv  not 
h.-lnmg  tliem.  by  letting  Them  know  they 
mnst  soUe  their  own  problems  and  that  the 
only  way  they  can  do  this  is  with  their  own 
energies  and  motivation.  Most  of  the  develop- 
ing world  know-s  what  needs  to  be  done.  We 
mu.st  lei  them  do  li. 


Unless  population  growth  is  brought 
under  control,  any  foreign  aid  the  United 
States  or  the  rest  of  the  world  funnel 
into  many  of  the  poor  nations  of  Asia, 
Aliic.i.  or  Latin  America  will  have  httle 
impact  on  the  lot  of  the  common  people. 
Their  situation  is  like  the  country  de- 
scribed by  the  Queen  in  -Alice  in  Won- 
derland" where  "it  takes  all  the  running 
you  can  do  to  keep  in  the  same  place." 
James  P.  Brown  wrote  m  the  Mav  30  New 
York  Times  that,  although  the  "Green 
Revolution"  has  not  been  a  failure,  popu- 
lation growth  has  wiped  out  the  gains. 
This  year,  even  with  a  drought,  India  ex- 
pects to  harvest  nearly  twice  her  1950-51 
production  of  gram,  he  wrote.  But  in  that 
period  India's  popuLition  has  increa.sed 
by  about  two  thirds.  As  a  result  "the 
overwhelming  majority  remain  close  to^ 
the  starvation  line." 

Economic  growth  per  se  al.so  does  little 
to  help  the  lot  of  the  poor  if  maldistribu- 
tion of  wealth  persists.  Robert  McNa- 
maia  told  a  meeting  of  the  World  Bank 
la.st  year  that  in  10  countries  with  per 
capita  incomes  averaging  $14.')  yearly 
"the  poorest  40  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion receive  a  per  capita  income  of  only 
$50."  In  India,  he  said,  .some  200  milUon 
people  subsi.st  on  incomes  of  less  than 
$40  per  year  and  that  "it  would  require 
more  than  30  years  before  the  poorest 
third  of  the  counti-y  could  afford  an  ade- 
quate diet"  if  India  depended  only  on 
economic  yrowth.  An  equitable  social 
sfiuctuie  is  es.sential  to  economic  prog- 


ress for  the  masses.  No  amount  of  forei"n 
aid  can  buy  that. 

If  a  government  and  the  ruling  cla.sses 
deny  the  people  political  participatio!) 
and  social  justice,  foreign  aid  serves  onlv 
to  further  entrench  the  establishment 
and  perpetuate  the  status  quo.  Through- 
out the  world  the  doling  out  of  U.S.  for- 
eign rid  to  reactionary  and  repressive 
ix-r'imes  h.-.s  put  the  United  States,  a  na- 
tion founded  by  revolution,  on  the  side 
of  the  "haves"  and  against  the  "have 
Kots."  Korea.  Tniv.an.  the  Philippine' 
Greece,  Brazil,  Thailand,  Vietnam— all 
major  rocipi-i-nts  of  foreign  aid— are  con- 
•stant  reminders  of  Wa.shington-s  infat- 
u.5tion  with  the  status  quo. 

And  in  many  countries  the  infusion  C' 
ercjiomic  aid  in  one  pocket  has  only  en- 
abled poor  countries  to  take  money  cu' 
of  mother  pocket  and  spend  it  for  u.-t- 
loss  military  purposes.  In  the  last  "'0 
years,  the  United  States  has  furnished 
some  $35  billion  in  mihtary  and  related 
aid  to  the  poor  comitries  while  providing 
them  with  some  $43  billion  in  economic 
aid.  It  makes  little  .sense  to  provide  these 
count ues  with  resources  which  only  en- 
able them  to  divert  other  resources  into 
nir intaining  large,  unnecded  mihtai-j-  es- 
tablishments. 

China  could  serve  as  an  instructive 
example  of  how  nations  can  make  the 
best  of  what  they  have.  Everyone  who 
knew  the  old  China  and  has  visited  the 
new  China  appears  to  be  greatly  im- 
pressed with  what  the  Chinese  people 
have  done,  on  their  owti.  to  develop  their 
country.  China  has  pulled  herself  up  bv 
her  bootstraps  without  foreign  aid  since 
the  Russian  technicians  left  many  years 
ago. 

Contrast  China  wit*  South  Korea,  of- 
ten pointed  to  as  an  American  foreign 
aid  success  story.  Korea  received  $586  - 
804.000  in  U.S.  aid  last  year,  $169,363,000 
of  it  in  food  aid  alone.  And.  in  addition, 
Korea  costs  the  American  taxpayers  $600 
million  more  for  the  40,000  U.S.  troops 
still  .stationed  there  20  years  after  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war.  With  success 
stories  like  this,  our  taxpayers  could  use 
some  failures. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  still  geared  to 
running  a  program  where  Uncle  Sam 
thinks  he  knows  what  is  best  for  the  pooi- 
nations  of  the  world.  As  of  December  31 
1972.  17  percent  of  all  U.S.  Governmeni! 
personnel  abroad  worked  on  State  De- 
partment activities.  In  contrast,  21  per- 
cent of  the  total  worked  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  A  total 
of  16,293  people,  including  foreign  na- 
tionals, were  employed  by  AID  and  of 
those,  12.804  were  stationed  overseas.  The 
cost  of  salaries  alone  amounted  to  $164 
milhon  in  the  1972  fi.scal  year  and  overall 
operating  costs  came  to  $193  million,  11 
percent  of  the  entire  appropriation  for 
the  year. 

A  look  at  AID'S  cotmtry-by-country 
operating  costs  is  revealing.  In  Chile  AID 
operating  expenses  amounted  to  99.1  per- 
cent of  the  197.2  economic  aid  program; 
they  were  68.9  percent  of  the  program  in 
Morocco,  62.9  percent  in  Zaire.  33.4  per- 
cent in  Nepal.  43.2  percent  to  Brazil,  and 
32  percent  in  Liberia.  And  so  on  down 
the  list  which  I  will  in.sert  in  the  Record. 
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Overseas  spending  by  AID  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $329,000,000.  a 
significant  factor  in  our  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments.  ^ 

The  point  is  that  the  administra- 
tive apparatus  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  much  too  large  and  cumber- 
some. Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing, 
oveiseas  and  Washington-ba^ed  per- 
sonnel would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  small  remaining  bilateral  aid 
program  operated  primarily  on  a  con- 
tract basis  through  nongovernmental 
organizations. 

My  bills, would  also  deal  with  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
•ieveloping  countries,  their  growing  debt 
biu-den.  As  of  the  end  of  1971  the  ex- 
ternal pubhc  debt  of  the  less-developed 
countries  was  $50.7  billion  of  which 
$16.7  billion  was  ov.cd  to  the  United 
States.  The  debt  servicing  obligations 
of  the  80  developing  countries  in- 
creased at  a  mte  of  11.2  percent  an- 
nually from '^1965  through  1971— 
from  $3.5  biUion  to  $6.6  bilhon.  And 
indications  are  that  it  will  continue 
to  rise  rapidly  duripg  the  rest  of  the 
decade.  The  debt-service  level  could 
reach  $20  billion  a  year  by  1979.  While 
the  external  debt  payments  are  up  by 
89  percent  over  this  period,  exports 
are  up  by  only  6L>  percent  and  the  gap 
between  debt-service  requirements  and 
ability  ^o  pay  is  widening  rapidly.  Re- 
payments on  AID  loans  alone  are  ex- 
jiectcd  to  double  by  1977,  from  S202  mil- 
lion to  $404  million.  A  May  21  article 
about  the  problem  in  the  Wall  Street 
\Journal  quoted  a  United  Nations  official 
as  saying: 

The  only  question  is  whether  they  can 
roll  over  '.his  debt — cover  it  with  new 
borrowin^.s — as  u  comes  due.  They  can't 
pay  It. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  either  in 
our  interests  or  th?  interests-  of  the 
poor  countries  to  encourage  them  to 
add  to  their  debt  burden.  If  poor  coun- 
tries must  borrov,-,  they  should  do  it 
through  the  in'ernatiDnal  and  region- 
al development  banks  which  are  in  a 
po.sltion  to  'cquife  conditions  for  lend- 
ing that  the  United  States  simply  can- 
•  not  iiUi/ose  v.ithcut  involving  it.self 
deeply  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
borrowing  country  Multilattral  lending 
institutions  can  require  political  and 
social  changes  as  a  condition  for  loans 
or  reck  out  projects  to  benefit  the 
masses  directly,  i  point  out  that  the 
Senate  went  or  record  2  years  ago  in 
favor  of  phasing  out  the  bilateral  loan 
pfo;rram  by  197,5.  My  bill  would  end 
the  bile.ter.nl  loan  program.  It  also  con- 
tains pro-, i.-ion:  v.hieh  would  ca'^c  th? 
foreign  exchange  suuaeiie  on  debtor 
nations.  f 

Lot  inc  rxf.lMti  briefly  ihc  b.i  ic  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

It  would  abolish,  the  .Aii'cncy  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  create  a 
U.S.  Foundation  for  International  De- 
velopment. The  Foundation  would  be 
headed  by  a  President  .-ubject  to  .Sen- 
ate confirmation.  Policy  would  be  es" 
tablishcd  by  a  bipartisan  board  of  dl 
rectors,  all  subject  to  conflrmatijn  by 
the  Senate.  The  Foundation  v.-ould 
have    the    princijial    responsibility    for 


administering  both  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral  assistance   programs. 

The  Foundation's  bilateral  aid  pro- 
gram would  focus  on  providing  a  modest 
program  of  technical  assistance  through 
contract  with  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations, with  projects  directed  at  pro- 
grams to  improve  human  welfare — edu- 
cation, health,  and  agriculture.  To  insure 
local  mitiative  and  support,  each  coim- 
try  would  be  required  to  pay  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  costs  of  a  project.  All 
projects  would  be  coordinated  with  other 
donors.  U.S.  Government  personnel  here 
and  abroad  would  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Present  AID  missions  abroad  would  be 
phased  out  within  I  year.  $200,000,000 
v.ouid  ':c  authoriiied  for  this  program  for 
the  first  year,  including  use  of  funds  from 
repayments  on  outstanding  loans. 

Out  of  the  appropriations  for  teclini- 
cal  assistance  up  to  $25,000,000  could  be 
made  available  for  use  in  a  discretionary 
fund  of  not  more  than  $500,000  per  coun- 
try, to  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  ara- 
ba.ssador.  for  assistance  on  small,  self- 
help  projects. 

Technical  training  assistance  would  be 
emphasized  and  $50  million  per  year 
would  be  authorized  with  funds  to  come 
out  of  repayments  on  outstanding  for- 
eign aid  loans.  The  recipient  country 
would  be  required  to  pay  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  training. 

The  $10  million  a  year  would  be  au- 
thorized, out  of  development  loarT  re- 
payments, for  support  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  American-spon- 
sored schools  abroad,  but  not  more  than 
15  percent  co'ald  be  spent  in  any  one 
countrj". 

As  to  debt  arrangement  on  prior  for- 
eign aid  loans,  the  President  would  be 
authorized  to  make  agreements  of  Um- 
ited  amount  and  duration,  which  could 
be  rejected  by  Congress,  for:  \ 

First,  repayment  by  the  poorest  debtor 
countries  in  local  currency  in  order  to 
meet  U.S.  expenses. 

Second,  gmnt.s  of  amounts  due  from 
the  poorest  countries  for  technical  assist- 
;  nrc  projects,  in  conjunction  with  debt 
forgiveness  arr.nngements  by  other  lend- 
ing ne tions,  and 

Third,  use  of  lonn  repayments  as  con- 
tributions or  interest-free  loans  to  the 
multilateral  development  organiz:;ti6ns 
on  a  25 -percent  mnt^hing  basis. 

A  $150  million  v.ouid  be  earmarked 
for  population  and  family-planning  ac- 
tivities. 

-  It  vvou'd  authorize  a  total  of  $240,000,- 
000  ii\fi.s,eal  year  1974  for  relief  and  re- 
h-Mli  *iion  in  South  Vietnam,  C:'m- 
b?(lia.  ar»0  Lao.^.  co:iip.ircd  with  the  ex- 
ec tive  branch  request  of  SCSI'. 000  000. 

O^hMptTJ  auth  ■iri/ati.->ns  in  the  bill  are 
.'vC(31,2'>j,0(^i.  a  rcdu-tion  nf  Sl.O.'G.SOn.ooO 
fr  i:n  the  exc  iitive  branch  request.  Only 
S':40.2()0.000  in  new  appropriations  v,-ould 
be  required,  the.  remainder  would  come 
from  rep.nyments  on  outstanding  lo.^nr. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  introduce  thi.s 
bill  with  enthusiasin  or  expectation  of 
acclaim  from  citlier  my  colleagues  or  my 
constituents.  Foreign  aid  is  not  the  high- 
est  Item  on  my  const itur-nts"  priority  list 
or  the  most  urgent  matter  fa'-ing  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  an  issue  which  involves 
great  sums  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and 


deserves  serious  pubhc  discussion  if  we 
are  ever  to  break  away  from  the  imsatis- 
factory  policy  that  has  prevailed  for  so 
long. 

The  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
hke  in  revising  foreign  aid  policy.  And 
it  will  go  too  far  for  others  who  are  stj  1 
v.edded  to  the  current  approach.  My 
preference  would  be  to  call  a  moraloriimi 
on  all  new  U.S.  bilateral  aid  projects  and 
allow  a  reasonable  interval,  a  year  or 
two.  for  the  recipient  countries,  other 
donors,  and  the  international  develop- 
ment mstitutions  to  appraise  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  nov,-  S2.9  billion  in  the  pipe- 
line for  bilateral  economic  aid  and.  if 
rll  new  funding  were  cut  off,  tlie  foreign 
aid  program  would  still  continue  indefi- 
nitely. Out  of  a  moratorium  would,  I  be- 
lieve, emerge  a  more  realistic  approach 
by  the  world  community  to  the  social 
and  economic  development  problems  of 
the  poor.  This  bill,  then,  is  not  being  pro- 
posed as  the  optimum  solution,  but  as  a 
measure  tempered  by  the  realities  of  the 
IJroblem  facing  the  Congress. 

I  \\i.,h  to  make  it  clear  that  tliis  bill  is 
an  effort  to  deal  with  only  a  portion  of 
the  U.S.  overall  effort  to  assist  ^he  less 
dcveloiJcd  countries  of  the  world.  It 
focuses  only  on  a  limited  spectrum  of 
our  aid  poli-ies.  It  does  not  disturb  the 
basi?  authority  for  the  Public  Law  480 
program  or  for  contributions  to  interna- 
tional banks.  Nor  does  it  treat  with 
broader  issues  such  as  trade  preferences. 
s!5eciJl  drawing  rights  and  other  more 
indirect  means  of  assisting  and  develop- 
ing coimtries. 

I  recognize  tiiat,  in  limiting  this  bill 
to  activities  such  as  those  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  its  scope  is  quite 
limited.  But  because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  issues  concerning  the  U.S.  relations 
with  the  developing  countries.  I  believe 
that  Con-ress  should  take  the  ovcrhiul 
of  U..S.  policies  toward  these  countries 
one  step  at  a  time, 

Mr.  President,  .^meri'-ans  ere  com- 
pessionate  people  with  deep  concern  for 
their  less  fortunate  fellowmen  They 
have  been  more  than  generous  v  ith  their 
tax  dollars  to  help  foreirrn  countries.  But 
thev  have  a  rislu  to  expect  me.'"-ur.'^ble 
rcsult^for  those  expenditures  This  h^s 
rtoidlt^n  the  c.t.-^c  with  the  money  ."-pent 
^^^fflfiroreirn  aid.  Our  Govemmrnt's  fi'^c'l 
c  nci.'ion  i-  perilous  Th:'  Pre.'^ident  Ins 
uriH  d  Conrross  to  exercise  fisTil  restraint 
.-nd  eMminate  nonessenti-d  .spendin". 
Tin;  voMlc"  reduce  the  ame-.mis  p.-o- 
?rimcd  for  ccon.omic  aid  by  $i  bil!io2i.  I'  . 
sets  fnvth  a  nc-  nppro.Tch  v)n  h  v  o 'M 
implement  the  Piesidenfs  request  while 
continuing  a  modest  pro.'->rem  of  assist- 
an'-e.  .re  .red  to  humen  need-,  in  kceinng  ' 
with  .^meriea's  humanitarian  t:adition. 
I  iijpe  that  it  v.il!  slimulnte  public  di.-- 
cussion  th't  will  1-ad  to  miicr  changes 
in  our  forri:.:n  aid  policy  and  the  frame- 
work for  caiTvin;?  it  out. 

I  ask  unnn;mous  consent  to  Inve  the 
text  of  the  bill,  a  .'^umm.-^ry  of  its  j-ro- 
visions,  and  a  n'.nnber  of  tables  printed 
in  t!ie  Record  at  this  point. 

Tiierc  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
meteri.-il  wc:e  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RLCtino.  as  follows: 
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S.  2059 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act,  divided  into  parts,  chapters,  and  sections 
according  to  the  lollowlng  table  of  contents 
may  be  cited  as  the  -International  Develon- 
mentAcf: 
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5301.  Housing  guaranties. 

5302.  Trior  foreign  assistance  loan  let/is- 
tion  baiauces. 

5303.  Amendments  and  repeals. 

5304.  Savings  provisions. 
5303.  Statutory  construction. 

5306.  ElTectlve  dates. 

5307.  Transitional  provision. 
PART  I-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Chapter  1- Definitions 
definitions 

Sec.   101.  For  purposes  of  t^ls  Act— 

(1)  ■  Found.itioa-  means  the  United  States 
F.Atndation  for  International  Development 
established  under  .section  301  of  this  Acf 

(21  -Board-  means  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Foundation  established  under  section 
302  of  this  Act; 

(3)   -agjiicy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment      includes    any    agency,    department, 
board,   wholly  or  partly  owned   corporation 
instrumentality,    comnils.sion,    or    cstablish- 
mont  of  the  United  States  Governmen'- 

(41  -programs  relating  to  population 
growth  includes  but  Is  not  limited  to  d.>mo- 
graphic  studies,  medical,  p.sychological,  and 
sociolo-K-al  research  and  voluni.irv  family 
planning  programs  including  personnel 
training,  the  construction  and  staffing'  of 
clmK^s  and  health  centers,  specialized  train- 
ing of  doctors  and  paramcdl.-al  personnel  the 
m.inufacturc  of  medical  supplies,  the-'dis- 
scm:n.ttion  of  family  planning  information 
and  provision  of  medical  assistance  and  sup- 
plies; and  ^ 

(5i  -prior  foreign  as.<!istance  loan  legisla- 
f','a.?^ ''''"''  ^^^  i-conomic  Cooperation  Act 
,nf^  ^'"^  ^lulual  Defense  A.ssistance  Act 
^^  in^f ■  ^1?''  ^"^'•'"  Emergency  Food  Aid  Act 
Of  1951;  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  the 
Mutual  Senirity  Act  of  1954.  the  Latin  Amer- 
l--an  Development  Act,  and  the  Foreign  As- 
BLstance  Act  of  1961.  " 

Chapter  3— United  Statfs  Foundation  for 
International  Devllopmlnt 
est.ablishment 
Sec.  301  (a)  There  is  establl.shed.  wlMiln 
the  e.xecutive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  an  Independent  establishment 
to  be  known  a,,  the  United  States  Foundation 
for  International  Development.  The  Foun- 
dation shall  have  such  .uncti.jiis  as  mav  be 
c  .nferrad  upon  it  by  this  Act  and  other  "aro- 
vlslons  of  law.  The  Foundation-shall  be' the 
principal  agenry  within  the  United  States 
<.»overnmont.wlth  re.5ponslb|iitv  for  admln- 
Istermg  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs 
of  that  Government  to  assist  people  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  under  the 
general  policy  guidance  of  the  SccTclarv  of 
Stale.  •' 


BOARD  OF  directors  AND  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  compo.-,ed  of  9  directors 
appointed  In  accordance  with  thb  section' 
Six  of  the  directors  shall  be  appointed  from 
private  life,  and  2  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  officers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government.  All  such  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  made  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  con.senr  of  the  Sen- 
Ate.  The  ninth  director  shall  be  the  President 
of   the  Foundation.  The  directors  shall  be 


^PP°^ted  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 

<b)  The  Board  shall  exercise  all  powers 
iiece.ssary  to  carry  out  the  purposes,  func- 
tions and  powers  of  the  Foundation.  The 
Board  may  delegate  to  any  officer,  employee 
or  agency  of  the  Foundation  such  power.s 
vested  in  the  Board  as  the  Board  deenis  ap^ 
proprlate.  ^ 

i.f^^^vJ!^^  directors  appointed  from  private 

that^f    ^"""^  ^'""  *""'^  "^  °  ^°'""^'  ^'"'''P^ 

(1)  Ihe  terms  of  such  6  members  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  2  at  the  end  of  2  years.  2  at 
the  end  of  4  years,  and  2  at  the  end  of  6 
years,  following  their  appointments;  and 

(2)  any  such  director  apponted  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such 

^e  2  directors  of  the  Board  who  are  also 
officers  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  President  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Startes,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  .serve  a  term  of  6  years,  and  he 
may  st.cceed  himself.  He  shall  be  appointed 
without  resard  to  polithjal  aniiation 
^J^l  P^  President  of  the  Foundation  and 
the  6  directors  appointed  from   private  life 
may    be    removed    by   the    President   of    the 
Unit  3d  States  only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
..f"^'..^^^  °  directors  appoi-ited  from  private     I 
life  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  daily  rate  paid  under  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5 
United   States  Code,   when   engaged    in   the 
acttial  performance  of  their  duties  ns  direc-, 
tors.  The  other  3  directors  shall  serve  with- 
out   additional    compensation.    Any   director 
anpolnted  from  private  life  may  be  paid  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  applicable 
rate  prescribed  in  the  standardized  Govern- 
ment travel  regulations,  while  away  from  his 
home  or  usual  place  of  business. 

(g)  Vacancies  in  the  membershln  of  the 
Board,  as  long  as  there  arc  5  directo'rs  in  of- 
fice, shall  not  impair  the  powers  of  the  Board 
to  execute  the  purposes,  functions,  and  pow- 
ers of  the  Foundation.  Five  of  the  directors 
in  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
tra-.sactlon  of  business. 

<h)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  establish 
Et'ch  committees  of  the  Board,  and  delegate 
su'^h  powers  to  any  commlttrf.  ns  the  Board 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  cAit  its  purposes 
functio-  s,  and  duties.  \ 

(1)  The  Board  shall  elect  Are  of  its  direc- 
tors (other  than  the  PresidentW  the  Founda- 
tion)  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

personnel  OF  the  foundation 
Sec.  303.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  a  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Foundation  and  4  Sec- 
ond Vice  Presidents  of  the  Foundation. 

(b)  (1)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  personnel  as  It  considers  appro- 
priate  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 

(2)  Of  the  personnel  employed  In  the 
United  Stales  under  this  subsection,  not  to 
exceed  30  may  be  appointed  to.  or  removed 
from,  pofiitlons  within  the  Foundation  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  the  competitive  serv- 
ice. Under  such  regulations  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  prescribe,  any  in- 
dividual who  la  appointed  to  any  such  posi- 
tion may  toe  entitled,  upon  removal  from 
such  position,  to  reinstatement  to  a  posl- 
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tlon  occupied  at  the  time  of  appointment 
or  to  a  position  of  comparable  grade  and 
salary. 

(c)  TTie  Foundation  may  obtain  the  ferv- 
Ices  of  experts  an.d  con.=^ult  irts  In  a^ctTd- 
ance  with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States   Code. 

DHTAI^TlN:)     ASMGNML.NT     OF     PLUSONNEL 

Sec.'bOJ.  (a)  Whenever  the  Prpsider.t  of 
the  Uinied  Statis  determiiies  it  to  be  in 
furthejance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
he  is  authorized  lo  detail.  p.s.=  i<'n.  or  oilier- 
wise  make  available  any  oQcer  or  employee 
of  the  United  Stales  Guver.'inieiU  to  .iiiy  of- 
fice or  position  vMlh,  or  to  rentier  advice  or 
Ecrvire  to.  ai  y  foreign  tio-. eriime..t ,  foreran 
governme  It  agency  or  international  or  Tc- 
tjional  orgai  Ization.  where  acccplance  of 
such  office  or  position  dors  r.ot  involve  the 
taking  of  ati  oath  of  a!lc"iance  to  another 
govcrimicnt  or  the  acceiitante  ol  compen- 
sation or  other  bcncfi's  ir^m  any  foreign 
country  or  ir.ternational  or  rc;:io.iiil  orga- 
nization by  such  ollr.er  or  employee. 

(b)  V.'he.ievtr  pruclL^able.  details  or  a:i- 
sv^nineiiVo  made  under  this  seoLion  shall  be 
made  with  re:mbur.'-".'me:it  by  tlie  foreign 
goveriimaiit,  foreign  government  agency,  or 
luternational  or  regional  organization,  and 
any  rc.mbursemeui  made  (including  f^.re:i;n 
currenne.-)  shall  be  a\ailable  for  the  piir- 
poses  of   thi  i  Act. 

(C)  Any  officer  or  employee,  while  i-.ssi  md, 
detailed,  or  serving  under  ih:.s  section,  shall 
be  considered,  f.r  the  purpj  e  oi  preserving 
his  allowaucei,  privileges,  rights,  senionly, 
and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  em- 
pl.;yee  o{  the  agency  from  wluch  a.-,signed 
and  he  shall  continue  to  rec-ive  compe.i.  a- 
tion.  allowance,  and  benefits  from  funds 
made  avail.ible  under  this  Act. 
general  powers 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  Its 
functions,  the  Founda: ion  shall  have  the 
fcllowin'?  powers: 

(1)  to  adept,  alter,  and  u.-^e  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  JudlciaHy  noticed; 

(2)  to  adopt,  ame  .d,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulatio:  .;  governing  the'  pur- 
p.ises,  fa:.ctionH,  and  powers  granted  to  or 
Imposed  upon  it  by  law; 

(3)  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  name; 

(4)  to  acquire  (including  acquiring  by 
gift,  devi.e,  bequest,  grant,  or 'Otherwi-se), 
hold,  ue,  or  dispo:  e  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditioiis  as  the  Foundation  determine, 
any  property,  real,  puroonal.  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible or  iiilaiigiljle  (including  uny  iiiotrument 
evidencing  indeblediiCa;  or  ownership)  or 
any  interest  therein,  whether  within  the 
United  Slates  or  without  (incliic'lu-^  real 
propcily   within   the  Disirit-t  of  Columbia); 

(5)  to  rjceive  services  of  any  kind  by  gift 
or  otlior-.vise; 

(G)  to  issue  letters  of  credit  and  leliers  of 
cominitment; 

(7)  to  make  advai  ccs,  and  to  make,  amend, 
and  carry  out  such  co:itracUo.  grants,  and 
other  ayrccmenls.  and  enter  into  such  other 
Irauoaciions  as  assist  the  cjiiducL  oJ  its  busi- 
ncoS,  With  any  person,  corpjr.iLion.  or..;ani<5a- 
tlon,  or  otiier  body  of  person.s.  any  govcrn- 
incni,  or  age.icy  of  any  government,  withiu  or 
vwlhoul  the  United  .Stutes,  and  with  uny  in- 
tiTnational  or  rerional  organization,  which 
agreements  (except  fur  loansj  may  not  ex- 
tend  at    any    time    for   more    than   5    years; 

(U)  to  exerci.se  ihe  priority  of  the  United 
S'ates  Guverr.ment  in  collecting  debts  from 
bankrupts,  ins.-.lvenl.s.  or  decedents'  e-.tates; 

(9)  lo  determine  the  character  of.  and  the 
necessity  for,  its  oljligations  and^  expendi- 
tures, and  the  in.iiim-r  in  which  they  .shall  l:e 
Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  pro- 
Ni.-'luns  of  law  spei  ificaliy  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment coriKirations;  an.f  - 

■  (10)  to  lake  .such  other  actions  as  may  Ijc 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  curry  out  its 
functions. 


(h)The  prin'-ipal  office  of  the  Foundation 
sh:ill  be  in  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia.  For 
purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  a  resident  oi  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

use  of  funds 

S!.c.  l;06.  (a)  Funds  made  available  for 
carrying  out  the  provijioiis  ol  this  Act  may 
be  utilized  for  tiie  loliowing: 

(1)  expen.-js  ol  uitenuance  at  meetings 
concerned  with  provisions  ol  tnis  Act; 

(2)  contracts  with  individuals  lor  per.sonal 
ser\ii.cs  abro.acl.  except  that  su'  h  ind:\iduals 
shall  not  be  regarded  aa  einplojees  oi  the 
United  Stale.-,  Governmpi  l  lor  (he  purpose  of 
any  law  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Comniia'iion: 

(o)  ihe'purchase  and  hire  of  motor  vehi- 
cles abroad,  and  the  purchase  or  hire,  or 
both,  of  passenger  motor  vohii-les  for  olli.Mal 
use  vvihout  regard  to  the  limit. Uioiis  ■on- 
taiiicd  in  beclioiis  638(c)  (2)  and  G38c  of 
ir.le  31.   Ui3i;fcd  States  Code, 

(4)  use  in  accord.uice  with  the  Foreijjn 
Fei,  .re  A^u  of  l3iG  (not  biher,vi..ic  provided 
lur; 

(6)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles 
and  antral t  acquu'ed  for  use  in  fon-ign  qouu- 
trios. 

(C)  expenses  of  preparing  and  transport- 
ing to  Ihetr  former  home^.  or.  with  respect 
to  foreign  participants  eng.igcd  in  any  pr-j- 
giViiu  u.iuer  this  A^l.  to  tljcir  iorj^ncr  lionies 
or  pUccs  of  burial,  and  of  care  and  disposi- 
tion ot,  tlic  remains  of  person^  or  members 
of  the  families  o;  person.-,  v.iio  in.kv  die  while 
su^h  persons  are  away  Iroin  their  liomes  par- 
ti.::piling   in   any    pr(-;;ram   under    this   Act; 

(7)  payment  of  per  diem  m  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence to  furt.i,^u  jjari;  ipaii  i  e.ii,aged  in 
any  program  under  this  Act.  wiiUe  auch  par- 
ticipants are  away  irom  their  lioiacs  iu  coun- 
tries oilier  than  tlie  United  fctatcs,  at  r^tcs 
not  in  execs-  of  those  pre.-,cr.bed  by  the 
standardized  Government  travel  regulatior.s, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provLiiou  of  law; 

i8)  payment  of  Ihe  cost  of  health  and  ac- 
cident insurance  for  forei-gn  participants  en- 
gaged in  any  program  under  tins  Act.  while 
such  partjrif.anis  ai-e  ix'icv.'.  from  their 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  participation  in 
su  'li  tjr.  /jraiii. 

(9>  p.iyment  of  the  cost  of  health  and  ac- 
cident iiLsurancc  fi  r  foreign  employees  en- 
gaged in  any  program  under  this  Ajt  while 
tho  p  eiiiplovccs  ;ue  absent  from  tlieir  place 
of  em])]oy)r.ent  .ibro.id  for  purposes  of  train- 
in;;  or  oth.T  fffijia!  dti;lc.=  ; 

(  un  exiicr.scs  in  connection  with  travel  of 
pers.in;>el  outside  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing ir.ivel  exppn.-es  of  dependents  (including 
expenses  during  necessary  stopovers  while 
enga-red  :n  such  travel),  and  transportat.on 
of  personal  elfpcts.  household  goods,  and 
automi>bilcs  of  such  personnel  when  any  part 
of  such  travel  or  tran.-portation  begins  In 
one  fi'^cal  ye.ir  pursuant  to  travel  orders 
issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding 
the  fart  that  such  tr.-.vrl  or  transpijjtation 
may  net  be  comoletcd  during  the  same\fiscal 
ysar.  and  cost  of  transporting  aulomiiinles 
to  and  noin  a  pi. ice  of  sior.igo.  and  the  c.'.n 
of  storing  aulom-'bilcs  of  .sucii  personnel 
when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  or  more  eco- 
nomical  to  authorize  storage,    and 

111)  printing  anc'  binding  without  reL;ard 
to  the  provls.ons  of  any  otlicr  law,  and  f.>r 
expenditures  for  the  preeuremcnt  of  su;)p;ios 
and  services,  and  for  a  lniin:.<irativp  and 
oier, sting  purp(  .;es  (other  than  con-i:ienriit;on 
of  personnel)  without  regard  to  .^uch  laws 
and  regulations  govertiltig  the  perfortnancp. 
nniriidttient.  or  inoditicaLlon  of  contracts. 
and  tlte  .obln'.iiam  and  expenditure  of  funds 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment,  as  the 
I'resident  may  detvrmiue  to  be  ajipr'priate 
to  ac,'omi)lish  the  jmrp'ises  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  cost-type  cuntr.ict  or  agreement 
(Including  grant.--)  entered  Into  wltii  an  edu- 
cational institution  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 


ing out  programs  authorized  by  thl^  A;t  may 
provide  for  the  payment  ol  tiie  re.mbursable 
indirect  costs  of  sucli  cducaiionai  iristltu- 
l: on  '111  t'lc  b  .si.',  of  predet  rinmitd  fixed- 
percentage  rates  applied  to  the  totil,  or  an 
element  thereof,  ol  the  reimbursable  direct 
costs  incurred. 

MISSIONS  AND   OiUCtS   ABROAD 

Sec  307.  Except  as  otlierwije  pr.>vidt\3  in 
section  503  of  this  Act,  the  Foundaliv^n  sJiail 
not  e^iabli.sh  or  luaintain  a  mission  or  o.'iV^e 
in  uny  f.re.gn  country  unle.-s  that  mis. 
or  office  13  specliically  authorized  for  ti 
country  by  law  enicied  after  the  date  of 
tna^lineiit  of  tins  .Act. 

A.VNU.VL   REPORT 

Src  308  X?-e  Foundation  shrdl.  as  soon  as 
prTcti'-ahle.  a.'^ler  tije  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  Us  activries 
during  the  preceding  fis.^al  ytar. 

CHAPTER    5 — AGFNCY    FOR    INTER-NATIONAL    De- 
Vri.OP.MENr;      lNlES-A;iLRItAN     FcUNDATIdN 
ABJLino.N    OF    AGENCY    FJR    INTERW ATI'.NaL 
,  DEVELOP.MENT 

SEC.  5t,'l.  The  Agency  for  International 
Development  is  abolished. 

TRANSFERS 

Src  502.  (a)  All  personnel  of  the  .A^p-i.-y 
for  Internallonal  Development  (other  than 
tiie  AdiiilnisLrator.  Deputy  Administrator. 
Assistant  Admi.iistral  r-~.  Regional  Assistant 
.'Vdmliii^trators.  Gc.ieral  Counsel,  and  Au- 
ditor-General), assets,  llabnitles.  contracts. 
proi>cr  y.  and*  records  of  t'.e  Ate. icy  are 
trvi, -erred  to  the  Foiwidation.  This  sjb.se;- 
tlon  s:.all  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  tie 
anpL-i.nment  of  an  individual  holding  any 
K  ich  position  referred  lo  m  tins  subse^tioa 
irom  bcitig  ajDpointed  to  a  position  in  the 
F.oiMidatlon. 

(b)  Personnel  transferred  under  ths  sec- 
tion may  continue  to  be  employed  under  liie 
nppoin'monts  in  which  they  were  serving 
Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  surh  Jra.as- 
fcr.  or  may.  in.  tlie  discretion  o:  the  Founda- 
tion be  co.iverted  to  a  personnel  status  a  :- 
t:'iorii-ed  by  this  Act  or  by  other  law.  m- 
cludir.g  status  as  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
ofliocrs  with  unlimited  tenure 

(<■)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
lo  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulatio.:, 
st.%ndardE.  and  other  criteria  for  malnlain- 
ii'.g  adequate  penormance  lev.-ls  for  Foreign 
Serviuc  Reserve  officers  transferred  under 
tills  section  wiio  are  serving  i.i  cer  in. limited 
anpol  .tments  .".t  the  time  of  su(  h  tra;:sfer. 
NotwithKtandlig  anv  oMier  law.  a:iy  Fcreign, 
S:"rvice  Reserve  oificer  so  tratisfcrrcd  who 
fills  to  meet  the  stai  dard  of  pertorniatice 
re  /.mid  by  officers  of  his  class  sliall  be  re- 
tire i  from  tiie  Service  and  receive  be:;efit3 
in  tl-e  :.u:iie  amount  us  provided  l.i  scvtion 
l)J4(lijn)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
iy4G,  unTts^l.e  1^  ell.;ible  at  the  time  of  Ills 
separation  Xjr  (1)  an  L-nmcdiate  annuity 
Under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  ol  title 
5.  Uiiiti^d  States  Code,  or  i2j  compeiu^ation 
under  subil-apitr  I  of  chapter  81  of  such 
title  5.  other  tiian  compensatioti  payahle 
concurrently  with  salary  cr  on  ac>.oUL,t  of  the 
death  of  arotlier  individual 

(d)  Any  FiTCign  Service  Re.-ierve  oif.er 
tr.i.isferred  under  U.is  section.  v.hO:.e  icr.- 
ires  meet  the  standards  required  for  the 
euicient  conduct  iH  ilie  v*ork  of  the  Service, 
s'.all  receive  an  incre.i'.se  in  salary  to  the  next 
hi^lher  rale  for  the  cl.v^s  in  which  he  i-  serv- 
ing on  ih.e  liTst  day  oi  the  lir^l  fiscal  yp.ir 
following;  cimctnient  of  tins  Act.  and  there- 
alter,  il;e  provisions  of  se.tion  626  o.  the 
Foier.n  Service  Act  of   li»4't.  s'lall  applv. 

(E)  For  purpo.ses  of  section  8336(d)  of  title 
5,  United  titales  Code,  ti.e  A:  ency  lor  In.er- 
i;:it tonal  Development  and  the  Foundation 
shall  l)c  considered  to  be  undergoing  a  major 
redncti.in  In  force  throughout  the  world 
fur  period  of  one  year  after  the  eiTc.-tive 
date  Of  this  Act. 
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AID    MISSIONS    AND    OFFICES 

Sec.  503.  The  Foundation  shall  terminate, 
a.s  soou  as  practicable  (but  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  cflectlve  date  of  this  Act), 
any  mi.vsion  or  office  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  located  in  a  foreign 
country. 

INrFR-\MFRICAN      FOL'NBATIdN 

Sn-     504.    The    President    of    the    United 

Stiito.s   shall   terminate   all   activities  of   the 

Jiucr-Ame'rican   Foundation   not   later   than 

o.ie  year  after  the  effective  date  of  thi.s  Act. 

The   President    i.s   authorized    to   transfer   to 

the    United    States    Foundation    established 

u!id?r  this  .Act.  contracts,  property,  and  rec- 

OKls  of   the   Inter- American   Fouiulation   he 

con-siders  approprl.ite   to  enable   the   United 

States  Foundation  to  carry  out  I'.s  functions. 

PART    II— BIL.ATERAL    ECONOMIC 

ASSISTANCE 

Cu\ptfjs  11 — Technical  Grant  A.s.si.stance 

I.ENERAL    ACTHURnY 

Sec  1101.  (a)  The  Foundar ion  t.s.iauthor- 
lze<i  to  furnish  grants,  on  sucn  term-s  and 
conditions  as  it  may  determine,  iti  order  to 
iu.sist  in  Improving  UvinR  standards  of  the 
m<}st  needy  m  the  developing  countries  and 
nrea.i  through  program.s  of  te;"hr.ical  assist- 
ance and  cooperation. 

(b)  Grants  made  under  thi.s  ch.ipter  shall 
emphasi/c  program.s  to  improve  education, 
health,  control  of  population  growth  (as  pro- 
vided m  chapter  17  of  thi.s'  Act),  and  agrl- 
calturo  m  the  Iea.ii,  developed  countries. 

X       CRITERIA 

Stc  1102.  (a)  In  providing  trrant  assL,t- 
ance  uiider  tins  chapter  and  chapter  17  of 
this  Act,  the  Foundation  shall — 

( 1 )  to  the  maximum  extent  fea.sible.  pro- 
vide such  as.slstance  through  contracts-  en- 
tered into  by  the  Foundation  with  special- 
ized ajjenrle.^  of  the  United  Nations,  regional 
development  group.^.  private  voluntary  aj^en- 
cies,  educa'ionai  liLstLitutionn,  ai.d  individ- 
uals: 

(2(  have  technical  personnel  of  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
available  only  if  technical  personnel  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government  are 
not  available:  and 

(3)  employ  and  have  made  available,  with- 
in and  outside  the  United  States  the  mini- 
mum number  of  United  States  Government 
per-.onnel  nece.,sary  to  carry  out  .sui  h  chap- 
ter.-;. 

(b)  Any  contract  entered  into  with  a  pri- 
vate voluntary  agency  (other  than  educa- 
tional institutions)  shall  provide,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  for  the  sharing  of  costs  in 
providing  any  such  grant  assistance. 

FOREIGN    COl'NTRY    RESPONSIBII.ITIES 

Sec.  1103  (a)  Developing  countries  them- 
M'lves  have  the  responsibility  lor  determining 
their  development  priorities  retiiiiring  assist- 
ance from  sources  outside  their  borders. 
Grant  as.'^i-taiice  shall  be  provided  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  an  area  under  this  chapter 
and  chapter  17  of  thi.s  Act  only  if  that  coun- 
try or  the  countries  within  that  urea  Initiate 
a  ri'qu°sf  lor  sucli  assistance 

(b)  No  .-uch  assistance  shall  be  provided 
until  the  Foundation  assures  itself  that  any 
country  reqiiestlng  the  a.ssistance  has  .soutrht 
KU(.h  assistance  from  multilateral  organiza- 
tions and  no  such  organization  is  able  to  pro- 
vkMe  the  assi.-,tnnce  requested. 

(c)  No  such  assistance  shall  he  provided 
any  country  until  the  country  provides  as- 
surances to  the  Foundation,  and  the  Founda- 
tion I.s  satisfied,  that  such  country  will  pro- 
vide at  least  25  per<enl  of  the  cost  of  the 
entire  project,  program,  or  activity  viih  re- 
spect to  which  the  assistance  Is  reque.sted. 

AUTUOKIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  1104.  Tliere  are  unauthorized  to  be  ap- 
propria'td  to  ^he  Foundation,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions/ of  this  chapter,  not  to  exceed 
*!00,o<JO,OW  lot  the  fiscal  jear  1974  uiid  $150,- 


000.000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  available  for  South  Vietnam.  Camboditv, 
or  Laos. 

AMB.\SSADORS"    DISCRETIONARY    FUND 

Sfc.  1105.  Not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  appro- 
priated under  section  llOi  of  this  Act  are 
made  available  for  small,  .self-help  projects 
iu  developing  countries.  Giants  out  of  such 
amount  may  be  made,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Foundation,  upon  receipt  of  tlie  writien 
request  of  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
a  developing  country,  except  that  not  more 
than  $500,000  shall  be  made  available  under 
this  .section  in  any  one  country  in  any  fiscal 
year.  The  provisions  of  section  il03ic)  of  Uiis 
Act  shall  rpply  with  respect  to  ai^y  trunt 
made  under  this  section. 

GiiAi'iER  13 — Training  and  Education- 
specialized  AND  technical  TRAINING 

Sec.  1301.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  a'lthor- 
h'ed  to  e.stabllsh  a  program  providing  special- 
ized and  technical  training  (and  not  general 
edt;cati<.)a  for  police  or  related  train;ng) 
which  shall  make  available  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, international  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  specialized  and  technical  train- 
ing from  both  public  and  private  sources  in 
the  United  Slates,  including  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  '1  he  program  to  provide  training  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  administered  by  Hie 
Foundation  in  coordination  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  sponsoring  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  foreign  students. 

(c)  No  training  shall  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless — 

(1)  tl^.e  loreign  country,  international 
organization  or  private  agency  agrees  to  pav, 
and  the  Foundation  Is  satisfied  that  the 
countrv,  organization,  or  agency  will  pay  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  training 
and  related  expenses;  and 

(21  any  Individual  receiving  such  training 
agrees  to  return  to  his  country,  international 
organization,  or  private  age:icy,  as  the  oa.'.e 
may  be.  for  at  least  the  period  of  time  he  has 
.sp:-nt  in  the  United  Slates  receiving  such 
training 

( d )  There  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Foundation,  to  carry  out  this 
section.  ¥50,000.000  in  dollar  receipts  received 
during  each  of  the  liscal  years  lf)74  and  1975 
as  repayments  on  loans  made  tinder  prior 
foreign  assistance  loan  legislation. 

bTCDY   ON  FDCt  ATIONAL  AND  C  CLTURAI, 
EXCHANGES 

.Sec.  1302.  The  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  International  Education  and 
Cultural  Affairs  shall  matce  a  complete  study 
v/ith  respect  to  the  fea:!.ibility  of  transfer- 
ring all  functions  relating  to  civilian  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges  of  the  United 
Stales  Government  to  the  Foundatitjn.  The 
ComniLssion  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  report  on  Its  study,  to- 
gether with  reconiinendatlons  it  considers 
appropriate,  not  later  than  April  30,  lO?*^" 

AMt-RICAN    SCHOOLS   A.ND    HOSPITALS   ABtlOAD 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  102(b)(3)  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  19fil.  $10,000,000  in  dollar  receipts  re- 
ceived during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1074 
and  1075  as  repayments  on  loans  made  under 
prior  foreign  a.ssistance  loan  legislation.  Not 
to  exceed  15  percent  of  the  amount  made 
available  under  thi.i  section  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  for  sch(X)ls  and  ho.spital  ceu- 
tei-s  located  in  one  country. 
Cn.\prtR   15 — Use  of  Repayments  on  Loans 

REPAYMENT    AGREEMENTS  * 

Slc.  1501.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  (effective  for  not 
more  than  2  years)  with  any  foreign  country 
owing  amounts  remaining  due  on  loans  made 


by  the  United  States  Government  under  prior 
foreign  assistance  loan  legislation,  providing 
for — 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  least  developed  coun- 
try, repayments  on  any  such  loan  In  the  cur- 
rency of  that  country  to  the  extent  that  ad- 
ditional aniounts  of  that  currency  may  be 
needed  to  meet  expenses  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  that  country:  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  least  developed 
country,  to  make  grants  to  that  country  of 
any  amounts  .so  repaid  for  purpot:es  (A)  of 
financing  development  projects  of  the  type 
authorized  under  section  1101  of  this  Act 
within  that  cotiritry.  if  that  country  agrees 
to  pay  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  costs 
of  such  project,  or  (B)  of  financing  casts 
within  that  country  incurred  with  respect  to 
training  under  f.ectlon  1,301  of  this  Act,  or 
with  respect  to  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes with  the  United  States. 

To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  anv 
agreement  with  a  least  developed  couiUry  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  made  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  countries  receiving  lean  re- 
p.ivments  from  such  least  developed  country 
al.o  agreeing  to  make  similar  arrangements 
for  that  country. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  (etfective  for  not  more  than 
2  year;)  with  foreignl  countries  providing 
for —  ( 

(1)  repayincTits  froA  loans  made  under 
prior  foreign  assistance  loan  legislation  to  be 
contributed  to  any  multilateral  development 
bank  composed  of  representatives  of  at  least 
6  countries  or  other  multilateral  development 
organization  (Including  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program):  and 

(2)  contributions  from  such  countries  t'> 
any  such  bank  or  organization  so  that  the 
total  amount  of  all  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  that  bank  or  organization  will  at  no 
time  exceed  25  percent  of  all  contributions  si 
made. 

Amounts  contributed  by  any  country  to  the 
United  Nations  Development  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreement  entered  Into 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  included 
in  any  computation  made  with  re.spect  to 
section  2102(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Agreements  shall  be  entered  Into  under 
thLs  section  only  with  respect  to  amounis 
of  such  repayments  which  exceed  amounts 
provided  for  in  sections  1301  and  1303  of  this 
Act. 

CONGRESSIONAL    DISAPPIIOVAL    OF    AGREEMENTS 

Sec  1502.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit 
1o  Congress  each  agreement  entered  Into 
under  section  1501  of  this  Act.  Each  such 
agreement  shall  he  delivered  to  both  Hou.ses 
on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House  while  it 
is  in  session.  Not  more  than  one  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  lii  anv 
calendar  week. 

(b)  (1)  The  President  may  carry  out  such 
agreement  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  nf  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congre.v;  after  the  date  en  which 
the  agreement  Is  -ubmitted  to  It,  unless, 
between  the  date  of  submittal  and  the  end 
of  the  eo-day  period  Congres.s  passes  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  In  .'iibstance  that 
the  House  dees  not  favor  the  agreement. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  sub.sectlon — ■ 

(A)  continuity  of  session  Ls  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Ls  noi 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  GO-day 
period. 

(c)  For  purpases  of  this  subsection  and 
subsections  (d)-(l)  of  this  section,  "re.scilu- 
tion"  means  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  Ls  as  follows;  "Tliat  the  Congress 
does  not  approve  the  agreement  submitted  to 
Congress,  under  section  1502  of  the  Interna- 
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tional  Development  Act,  by  the  President  on 

.  19 .",  with  the  blank  spaces 

being  appropriately  filled:  but  does  not  In- 
clude a  resolution  which  specified  more  than 
tn.e  such  agreement. 

(d)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  agree- 
ment shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  (and 
I'll  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same 
agreement  .shall  be  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee) by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  Hie  case  may  be. 

I  e )  ( 1 )  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  an  agreement  has  been 
referred  has  not  reported  it  at  the  end  ol 
20  calendar  days  after  its  Introduction,  it  is 
in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  tiie 
rcbOluticn  oi  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  ccn.iideration  of  any  other 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  agreement 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(2)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported 
a  resolution  with  respect  ,to  the  same  reorga- 
nization plan),  and  debute  thereon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be 
divided  eciually  bctv.een  these  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  moti:  n  is  not  In  order,  and  it  is 
not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  l;e  re- 
newed, ncr  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  v.ith  respect  to  the  same 
agreement. 

(f)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported. 
or  has  been  discharged  from  farther  con- 
sideration of,  a  rcsoliition  with  respect  to 
an  a;;recment,  it  Is  at  any  time  thereafter 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  privileged 
and  Is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
lUDtion  Is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  tho-e  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  detiate  is  not  Viebatable.  An 
amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  is  not  In  order,  and  it  is  not  in 
Older  to  move  to  reconsidpr  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  is  n'-reed  to  or  disa'^reed 
to. 

(g)(1)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee, 
or  the  consideration  of  a  resolutior  with  re- 
spect to  an  agreement,  and  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  ccnsideration  of  other  busir.ess. 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chnir  relating  to  the  application  oi  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Ri-presetita- 
tlves.  as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
agreement  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(h)  If,  prior  to  the  pas.sngc  by  a  first  House 
of  Congress  of  any  such  r'soltitlon.  such 
Hou.ie  receives  from  t!ie  second  House  .such 
a  resolution,  then  tlie  following  procedure 
applies: 

(1)  The  resolution  received  from  the  .sec- 
ond House  .shall  be  reported  to  tie  flr.st 
H'-iu.se  not  Inter  than  3  dnys  after  being 
received. 

(2)  On  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  such 
resolution,  that  resolution  of  the  second 
House  shall  be  aut  matically  substituted  for 
the  resolution  of  the  first  House. 

(i)  Subsection  (c)  (h)  of  this  section  are 
enacted  by. Congress^ 


( 1 )  as  an  c  ercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  proced.ire  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section:  and  they  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manr.er  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

FCNDINC 

Sec.  1503.  (a)  Currencies  of  least  developed 
countries  received  as  the  result  of  agreements 
entered  into  under  section  1501  (a)(1)  of  this 
Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  to 
the  President  during  fi.^cal  years  1974  and 
1975  to  carry  out  such  agreements. 

(b)  Of  amounts  received  as  repaymenti»on 
loans  made  ur.der  prior  foreign  assistance 
loan  legislation — 

(1)  SlOO.oro.ooo  in  dollar  receipts  are  au- 
thorized Vv  be  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent, during  each  of  the  li.scal  years  1974  and 
1975.  to  make  grants  under  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  section  1501ia)(2)  of  this 
Act.  and  which  thereafter  become  eflertlve: 
and 

(2)  $100,000,000  in  doUc^r  receipts  are  au- 
thorized to  be  mude  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent, during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
t'.nd  1975.  to  make  contributiotis  under  apree- 
menls  entered  into  under  section  1501  ita)  of 
thi.s  Act,  and  which  therealter  .become 
effective. 

CiiAprKR  17 — Control  of  Popcl.ation  Growth 

GENERAL    AfTHORITY 

.Sec.  1701.  (a)  Tlie  Foundation  is  authorized 
to  provide  as-slstance  for  programs  relating 
to  population  growth  in  foreign  couritries 
and  areas,  on  such  terms  and  ccndilions,. 
as  it  shall  determi:ie,  to  f.reign  governments, 
the  United  Nations,  Us  specialized  agencies, 
and  other  internaticnal  organizations  and 
pr.jgrams.  United  States  and  foreign  non- 
profit organizations,  universities,  hospitals, 
accredited  health  institutions,  and  voluntary 
health   cr   other   qualified    crganlzatlons. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  progr.ims  under  this 
.section,  the  Foundation  shall  establish  rea- 
s  inaMe  pro"edures  to  insure,  whenever 
family  planning  assistcnce  from  the  United 
States  Govcri.ment  is  involved,  th.-it  no  in- 
dividual is  coerced  to  practice  methods  of 
family  planning  incor.sistent  with  his  cr  her 
moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  belief.s. 
fvnding 

Sec  1702.  Of  all  funds. provided  to  carry 
out  this  Act,  not  le.ss  than  5150,01)0,000  shall 
be  made  available  In  li.scal^- year  1974  and 
$175,000,000  in  fiscal  year  iy'i5  only  to  carry 
out  this  chapter. 
Chapter      19 — Rfi.itE     a.nd     RKHAr.ii  itaiio.v 

ASSLSTA.NCL    FOR    Sot   1  H     Vltr.VAM.    Laos    AND 

Campodia 

.statement  or   pcrpose 
Srr.   1901.   It   is  the  purpose  of  this  cl;ap- 

tiT  — 

«  1 )  to  authorize  tlie  furnisliing  of  human- 
itarian relief  assistance  In  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos,  with  priority  tj  be 
given  to  refugee  relief,  health  needs,  child 
care,  and  aid  to  war  \ictims: 

(2)  -to'^assist  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
Laos,  and  Caniiicidn  to  reiurn  to  a  iiormaJ 
peacetime  existence  i.i  coniorinity  with  the 
Agreement  on  Endin,^  the  War  and  Re.>roring 
Peace  in  Vietnam,  signed  January  27,  1973, 
and  the  cc.i-e-lire  agreement  for  Laos,  and 
any  ccisc-iirej  aj7reeinent  that  mny  be  enter- 
ed into  with  respect  to  Cambodia;  and 

(3  I  to  encourage  the  fortpation  of  a  nrultl- 
lateral  effort,   joined  in   1>y  many  countries, 

i. 


to   as.sLst    in   the   reconstruction   and   devel- 
opment of  these  3  countries. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1902.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpose;: 
of  this  chapter,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
approprl.ited  to  the  President  for  fiscal  ye,ar 
1974,  for  assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  not  to 
exceed  $175,000,000,  of  which  (1)  not  les. 
■than  $50,000,000  shall  be  Icr  projects  or  pro- 
. grams  administered  through  multilateral  or- 
ganizations and  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies, 
and  (2)  not  less  than  $30,000,000  shall  be 
reserved  for  contributio!;s  to  a  multilateral 
consortium  formed  lor  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting long-term  reconstruction  and  dc- 
ve:opnient  m  South  Vietnam, 

I  b)  To  carry  out  the  purpo:ses  ol  this  chap- 
ter, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1974.  for  as- 
sistance to  Cambodia,  not  to  exceed  $35,000- 
000,  of  which  (1)  not  less  than  $7,000,000 
sliall  be  for  as.-istance  to  rolugees  to  be  ad- 
ministered through  International  organiza- 
tions and  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  and 
(2)  not  less  than  $6.000. 000  shall  be  re- 
served lor  contributions  to  a  multilateral 
con.-,Drtiiim  foimcd  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
motiiig  long-term  reconstruction  a;'.d  de- 
velopment in  Cambodia. 

(C)  To  carry  out  the  purpcses  of  this 
chapter,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
for  assistuncj  to  Laos,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,- 
000.  of  which  ( 1 1  not  less  than  $8,000,000 
shall  be  for  projects  or  programs  ttdmmister- 
ed  by  international  organizaiicns  or  non- 
profit vyluTitary  agencies,  and  (2)  not  less 
than  $4,000,000  sluill  be  reserved  for  con- 
tributions to  a  multilateral  consortium 
formed-  for  the  purpose  ol  promoting  long- 
term  recon^tiirction  and  de-. elopmeiu  in  Laos. 
PART  III— MULTILATERAL  ASSISTANCE 
CHAPTER   21 — United   Nations 

AUTHORITY     TO     CONTPvIEUTE 

feEC.  2101.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ize^d  to  make  voluntary  contributions  to 
United  Nations  and  its  agencies  i  other  than 
for  the  Unitefl  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram) on  sucji  terms  and  condiiions  as  it 
considers  appropriate. 

(bi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Foundation,  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. $49,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975. 

UNITED     NATIONS     DEVELOPMENT     PROGRAM 

Sec.  2102.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ized to  mike  voluntary  contributions  on  .i 
grant  basis  to  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program,  on  such  terms  and  condiiioii.s 
as  the  Foundation  considers  appropri.iTe. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  Program  m.iy  nni 
exceed — 

(1)  for  calendar  year  1974,  40  percent; 

(2)  for  calendar  year  1975,  35  percent; 

(3)  for  calendar  year  1976.  30  percen:;  ."oid 

(4)  for  each  of  the  calendar  years  fullo-.v- 
ing  1976.  25  percent; 

of  the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  Pro- 
gram (including  a.=sessed  and  audited  I.">cai 
costs)  for  each  such  ye.ir. 

(C)  There  are  aul'norized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Foundation,  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $90.000  000  for  fis^.il  -ear 
197-1  and  «1 15.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

INDL'S     BASIN    DEVELOP.MENT 

Sec.  2103.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  'ye 
appropriate-l  to  the  Foundation  for  grants 
for  Inolus  B.isin  De\elopment.  in  additirn  to 
any  other  funds  available  for  su  !i  DeveKip- 
menl.  not  t.i  exceed  $15,000,000  lor  e.ich  ol 
the  fiscsl  years  1974  and  1975  Such  .iinmiii's 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(b)  Th'ie  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Found. ition  lor  loans  for  Indus 
Basin  Development,  in  addition  to  any  other 
funds  avail.ible  for  such  Development.  $51- 
220,000  le.ss  the  aggregate  i>f  appropriations 
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made  uncJcr  section  302(b)  (I)  of  the  Foreign 
A   .Lstaiice  Act  oJ  1061. 
chaptfr   23 — mcxtilaterai,   development 
Banks 

LOAX     ArXTiORITT 

Sec.  2.101.  (a)  The  FouuUaUoii  i.s  axUhor- 
l;«.I  U3  enter  luio  agreements  to  nijiie  loans. 
wilhoiil  requ.rmg  ilie  paymeiU  of  interest, 
to  mululuteral  de-.clopnieui  banks  coroposed 
of  ri.pre.->enuitives  of  at  le.ist  6  countries  for 
Ji  J  purpose  ol  malciiii^  tLuiis  and  loaii  in- 
terest loaiLs  to  (ievelopiiig  countries — 

ll)  :i  other  couatrics  ay.te  to  make  loans 
to  ihe  bunks  not  requiring  Ll;e  pavment  of 
in'ort-.s" : 

(2)  u  ilic  amuiuit  t.'ic  Fou::d;ition  agrce-i 
to  If. id  docs  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
total  aniouni  ai,reed  to  be  lent  from  nil  o'hr:r 
sources:  and 

(3)  providinij  tii.it  the  a;_-recnient  of  the 
Foundatioji  is  not  disapproved  by  Congrcs.s. 

(b)  Ql  amounts  received  as  repayments  en 
loans  made  under  pr^or  foreij-n  assistance 
loan  legislation,  not  to  e.xcced  575.00O.O0O 
lu  dollar  receipts  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Foundation,  duriiig  {ii;-a! 
year  It)74  and  SIOO.COO.OOO  during  fi.sc.il  year 
1975,  to  carry  out  this  chapter. 

CON'GRtSSlONAL    Di!  APi'R' /VAL    OF    I.O,\N.S 

Sec  2302.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  .sub- 
nut  to  Congress  each  af^reenient  entered  m- 
to  under  section  2301  of  thi.s  Act.  Each  .such 
agreement  shall  be  delivered  to  both  Houses 
on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House  while 
It  Is  in  session.  Not  more  than  cue  tucli 
agreement  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
in  any  calendar  ueek. 

(bun  The  Foundation  may  carry  ont 
such  aereement  eirecilve  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  contlnuou.s 
session  of  Congre.?s  after  the  date  on  whicii 
the  ai,'reeuifnt  is  submi'ted  to  it.  unle.ss  be- 
tween tlie  a-.V.e  of  .V  ;hmitt;il  and  the  e!:d  cf 
the  60-dir  period  Contrress  paK-e.s  a  con- 
current resolution  staling  In  substance  thnt 
tiiat  House  dees  not  favor  the  aerreenicnt. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
thi-s  subsection — 

fA»  continuity  of  session  is  hrokon  only 
hy  an  adjournmeir  cf  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  no- 
In  Bi-.ssion  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  dav  certain  are  ex- 
cluded la  th.e  ciiinpniation  of  tiie  tO-dav 
period. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  tills  subsection  and 
Eub.-ection  (d)  of  this  section,  'Tesoluliou" 
meai-.s  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress 
submitted  urder  this  section,  the  matter 
after  the  resclvlng  claiii'e  of  which  i.s  as 
lollow:.-  "That  the  Con^re.s.s  does  not  ap- 
prove the  loan  agreement  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, under  .sixiioii  2:302  o:  the  Internation- 
al Development  Act.  by  the  United  St^a,.^ 
Foundation   for  International    Development 

19 —  ■'.  with  the  blank  spaces 


A.^sistance  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  thi.s 
sub.section  shall  be  furnished  no  later  than 
one  year  after  the  disaster  or  famine  has 
entled. 

(b)  Assistance  made  available  under  this 
ch.apter  shall  be  provided,  to  the  maximtim 
extent  practicable,  under  the  ati.spices  of 
and  by  international  organi/'ations  and  the 
relief  agrncies  or  United  States  voluntary 
a^-cncies. 


on  

being  appropriately  tilled,   but  does  no"t  in 
elude  a  rci'  lution  which  specified  more  than 
one  sa-h  agreement. 

(d/The  provl-slons  of  section  1.502id)-(l) 
of -fflu  Act  apply  with  respect  to  any  resolu- 
tion submitted  under  this  section. 

PART  IV-HUMANTTARIAN  A.SSISTANCE 
Chapter   31— Dlsaster   and   RrrucEE   RcLiEr 

.M  THOBITY  TO  PEAIDE  BELIEl  GRANTS 

Ste.  3101,  (a I  The  Foundation  U  nu- 
'iiori;'ed  to  furnish  grant  as;.istance.  outsKJe 
ti.e  United  Stales,  its  territories,  and  po-*es- 
sions.  on  such  terms  and  condiiioBS  as  It 
u.ay  considjr  appropriate — 

ll»  lor  famine  and  disaster  relief  and 
refugee    and    migration    assistance; 

(2 1  for  rec(jns' ruction  or  rehabllitatton 
niiSLstance  for  victims  of  famine  and  disas- 
ters;   and 

(3 1  for  aid  in  the  preparation  for.  or  pre- 
vention of.  the  elfects  of  Imminent  threat- 
ened famine  or  disasters. 


SUPPORT  Of   VOLUMTARY  AS.,lbT.\NCn 

Sw.  3102,  Tie  Foundation  i.s  auihorized  to' 
pay  transportation  charges  from  United 
St--'  as  ports,  or  in  the  case  of  excess  or  sur- 
lilus  property  supplied  by  the  United  States 
(■o\<'riinu-iir.  from  lore;t;u  pon.s.  on  shir.- 
nvnls  by  tl'.e  American  Rod  Cro.,s  and  Unui-c1 
S  rues  voluntary  agencies.  Where  prcic- 
ticable,  the  Foundation  shall  make  arr.inge- 
mcnts  with  the  receiving  country  for  free 
entry  of  such  .shipments  and  for  the  making 
n-.ailable  by  that  country  of  loc.nl  currencies 
to  defray  the  transportation  cost  of  such 
shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the 
receiving  ronntry  or  area  to  the  designated 
shipping  pcint  of  the  consisncc. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APfaOPKI.lTIONS 

Fw-.  3103.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
ppopriftted  to  the  Poimdation.   to  carry  out 
this   chapter,    not   to  exceed   $2,=^  000.000   for 
eac!i  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
PART     V— INTF.RNATIONAL     NARCOTICS 

CONTROL  I 

Chapxee  41— Narcotics  Control  Program 
agreements  on  controlling  n.^rcotics 
Src.  4101.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con.jress 
that    elfer-tive    international    ccx^ppraiion    is 
necessary  to  put  an  end   to  the  illicit  pro- 
duction, .smut'gling.  trafficking  in.  and  abuse 
Ol  ilangcrous  drugs.  In  order  to  promoLC  .such 
toop.ration,    tiie   fcecrelury   of    State,    under 
the  direction  cf  the  President,  is  authorir^cd 
to  conclude  agreements  with  other  countries 
to  facilit.Te  lontrol  of  the  produt-tion,  proc- 
essing,   transportation,    and    distribution    of 
narcotic  analgesics,  including  opium  and  its 
derivatives,  other  narcotic  drugs  and  psvcho- 
tiopics,  and   o'her  controlled  substances  as 
defined   in    the   Comprehensive   Drug  Abuse 
Pre  vent  ;'>n    ar;d    Control    Act    of    1970.    Not- 
wi-.hstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  is  authorized   to  furnish 
a.-sistance    to   any   country   or   international 
organization,  on  such  terms  and  condition.'; 
as  he  may  de:erininc.  for  the  control  of  the 
production  of,  or  proressing  of.  sinugt-ling  of, 
and     traffic     in    nacrotic    and    psvchotixipic 
drugs.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  suspend 
a.ssistance   (including  sales,  credit  sales,  and 
guarantiesi  furnished  under  this  or  anv  other 
Act.   and   under   title   I   of   the   A'_'riculturrsf 
Trade    Development    and   As.sistance    Act   of 
19.54,  with  respect,  to  any  country,  when  the 
Secretary  of  Si  ate  determines  that   the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  ha.";  failed  to  take 
adpfjuate  steps  to  pi-e-.-ent  narcotic  rlrut's  and 
other  controlled   substances    (as   dehned   by 
the  Comprehensive   Drug   Abu=e   Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970 1    prtxiuced  or  proc- 
c  sed.  in  whole  or  in  pan,  in  .such  country, 
or  transp(,rted  lhrouL;h  such  country,  from 
benig  .sold  illeyally  within  th  Juri.sdlctlon  of 
such  country  to  United  States  Governm-nt 
personnel  or  their  dependents,  or  from  enter- 
"'■''  ^'  United  States  unlawlully.  Such  sus- 
Pcn^j   shall   continue   until   the   Secretary 
of  S-*e  determines  that  the  government  of 
such   country  ha.s   taken   adequate   step.s   to 
carry  our  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

AT:ilIOnt7ATIOM    OF     APPROrRIATIO.-SJ.S 

Sf.-.  4102.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated U)  the  Socret;iry  of  State,  to  car- 
ry out  this  chapter,  not  to  e.\ceed  $25,000,000 
for  flboal  year  1974.  Any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  section  Is  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 


PART    VI— GENERAL     LIMITA-HONS     AND 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Chapter  51 — Ge?jeral  Limitations 

vr,e  of  united  staies  ar.med  forces 

Sec.  5J01.  The  fiirnLshiiig  of  any  (Lstistance 

under   this   Act   .shail    not    be    constiued    a- 

creating  a  ne-,v  commiiment  or  as  aileciinr: 

any    exisring    commiimeut    to    use    Armed 

V Forces  of  the  United  Slat-es  for  the  defense 
of  any  foreign  country. 
...        lAILVRI 


RL     TO    PROVIDE     RFQUESIED     INFOKMAIlON 

Sec.  5102,  (a)  None  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  carry-  out  any  project  or 
actiilty  after  the  expiration  of  "the  ;i5-day 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  Die  General 
Accounting  OjTicq  or  any  committee  of  the 
Congress  charged  with  considering  legisla- 
tion, appropriation.s,  or  expenditures  under 
this  Act  has  delivered  to  the  otiice  of  the 
head  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment carrying  out  such  provision  a  writ- 
ten rciiucst  that  it  be  furnished  any  docu- 
ment, paper,  communication,  audit,  reviev.-. 
finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other 
material  in  its  custody  or  control  relating 
to  the  administration  of  such  provision  m 
such  country  or  with  respect  to  such  project 
or  activity,  unless  and  until  there  has  been 
furnished  to  the  General  Accounting  Otf.ce. 
or  to  such  committee,  as  the  case  may  be. 
the  document,  paper,  communication,  audit, 
revie-.v,  finding,  recommendation,  report  or 
other  material  so  requested. 

<b)  Tlie  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  sltall  not  apply  to  any  com- 
munica;ion  that  is  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  particular  officer  or  employee  of  any 
such  agencv  or  to  any  communication  that 
is  directed  by  any  such  officer  or  eniplovce  to 
the  President. 

PROCIREMENT 

Sec.  5](  3,  (a  I  Funds  made  available  under 
tills  Act  may  be  used  tor  procurement  out- 
side the  United  States  only  if  the  President 
determines  that  such  procurement  will  not 
result  in  adverse  elfects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  or  the  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion ba.se,  with  special  reference  to  any  area.s 
of  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net  position  of 
tiie  United  States  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  the  rest  of  Uie  world,  which  out- 
weigh the  economic  or  other  advantages  to 
the  Uiuied  States  of  les.s  costly  procurement 
outside  the  United  States,  and  only  if  the 
prii  e  of  any  commodity  procured  in  buUi  is 
lower  than  the  market  price  prevailing  lu  the 
United  Stales  at  the  time  of  procurement,  !»d- 
j listed  for  dilferences  in  tlie  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  destination,  quality,  and  term-; 
of  j)a\nicnt. 

ibi  No  funds  made  available  under  thi:; 
Act  siiall  be  used  for  the  purchase  Ui  bulk 
of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  Uie 
market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  tlie  lime  of  purchase,  adjusted  for  dif- 
ference; in  th^  cost  of  transportation  to 
destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereoi  available  for  disposition  under  tlie 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  for  traj.sfer  by  gram 
under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  country  In 
accordance  with  its  requirfmenls.  tlie  Presi- 
dent shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  when 
in  furtherance  of  the  pm-poscs  of  this  Act. 
authorize  the  procurement  of  such  at;ricul- 
tural  comijiodity  only  wilhhi  the  United 
States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  agri- 
cultural commodity  is  not  available  in  the 
United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply emergency'!><qulremenls  of  recipients 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procure- 
ment of  commodities  In  the  United  States, 
the  United  Stales  dollars  shall  be  made 
av:iil:>.ble  for  marine  Insurance  on  such  com- 
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modlties  where  such  insurance  i;s  placed 
on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with 
normal  trade  practice  prevailing  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  except  that 
in  the  event  a  participating  country  by  stat- 
utes, decree,  rule,  or  regulation,  discrimi- 
nates against  any  marine  insurance  com- 
pany authorized  to  do  business  in  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  then  commodities  pur- 
chased with  funds  provided  hereunder  and 
destined  for  eucIi  country  shall  be  insured 
in  the  United  Slates  against  marine  risk 
with  a  company  or  companies  autlio«zed 
to  do  a  marine  insurance  busine^s  in  any 
State  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  No  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  procurment  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof 
outside  the  United  States  when  the  domestic 
price  of  such  commodity  is  le.ss  than  parity. 

(f)  The  President  shall  take  all  appro- 
priate steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  United  States-owned  foreign 
currencies  are  utilized  in  lieu  of  dollars.  Dol- 
lar funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  expended  for  goods  and  services  when 
United  State.s-owned  foreign  currencies  are 
available  for  such  purpo.ses  unless  the  ad- 
ministrative official  approving  the  voticher 
certifies  as  to  the  reason  for  the  use  of  dollars 
in  each  case.  The  President  shall  also  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  a.ssure  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  countries  rc:eiv- 
ing  assistance  under  thia  Act  contribu-e 
local  currencies  to  meet  the  cost  of  contr:i't- 
ual  and  other  services  rendered  in  coiijiinc- 
lum  with  such  a.ssistance. 

SMALL    BUSINESS 

Sec.  ^04.  Insofar  !is  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose.'-:  of  this  Act.  Amer- 
ican small  business  shall  be  assisted  in  par- 
ticipating equitably  in  the  furnishing  of 
commodities,  articles,  and  services  financed 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly to  small  independent  en.terprises.  infor- 
mation, as  far  In  advance  as  possible,  with 
respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed 
with  such  funds; 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
prospective  purcha.sers  in  the  countries  and 
areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  in- 
formation as  to  such  commodities,  articles. 
and  services  produced  by  small  independent 
enterpri.ses  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to 
give  small  business  better  opportuniti?s  to 
participate  in  the  furnishing  of  sucii  com- 
modities, articles,  and  service.^  hnanccd  wilti 
such  funds. 

SHIPPING    ON    UNITED    sTATlS    VESSELS 

Sec.  5105.  The  ocean  transportation  be- 
tween foreign  countries  of  commodities  and 
defense  articles  purchased  with  foreign  cur- 
rencies made  available  or  derived  from  funds 
.made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  .Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  A:^sislance 
Act  of  1954  shall  not  be  governeti  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  901 1  b)  ol  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  or  anv  other  law  relating  to 
the  ocean  transportation  of  commoditi>'.s  on 
United  States-llag  vessels 

TERMINATIO.N-    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5106.  Assistance  furnished  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooiei  ter- 
niitiated  by  the  President  or  the  head  of  the 
a^^oncy  of  the  United  Slates  Government  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  such  provision,  be 
terminated  by  'Concurrent  re.soUuiou  ol 
Conire.ss. 

ClIAPn  r    53 — Ml-SCELLANLOLS    Pr.OM.iloNs 
HOUSING    Cl-ARANTIES 

SEC.  5301.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
itf  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961  is 
aiiended  .is  follows: 


(1)  In  section  221.  strike  out  "President  ■ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  established  under 
title  IV  of  this  chapter  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  'Corporation  )  ". 

(2)  In  section  222 — 

(A)  in  sub.section  (a),  strike  out  "Presi- 
dent" and  iiLsori  in  lieu  thereof  "Corpora- 
tion": and 

(B)  in  sub.section  (bi.  strike  out  Presi- 
dent" and  "he"  and  insert  in  lieu  -hereof 
"Corporation"  and  "it",  respectively. 

(3)  In  section  223 — 

(Ai  111  subsections  (a)  and  (e),  strike  out 
the  word  "President"  wherever  it  appears 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Corporation"; 

iBi  in  subsection  if),  strike  out  "agency 
prim.trily  respon.sible  for  administering  part 
I"  and  "agency"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Corporation"  each  time;    and 

(Cl  in  subsection  d),  strike  out  ".June  30, 
1974"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1976". 

P;!I:'R     F(.R1.I(;.V     ASSISTANCE     LOA.V     LECISI.ATION 
BALANCES  ■&»„ 

Sfc.  5302.  Any  repayments  on  loans  made 
under  prior  foreign  assistance  loan  legisla- 
tion, whidi  are  not  needed  to  carry  out  sec- 
tions 1301  and  1303  and  chapters  15  and  23 
of  this  Act.  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
a.',  miscellaneous  receipts. 

AMENDMENTS     AND    REPEALS 

.'^F.^.  5303.  (ai  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part 
I  oi  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  as  follows: 

111  In  section  231  (j),  strike  out  "agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I"  and  Insert  in  lien  thereof  -United  States 
Fiuinclation  for  International  Development". 

(2)  In  section  233i  b)  — 

lA)  strike  out  "including  the  Chairman,-; 

iB)    strike   out   the   .second  sentence;    and 

(Cl  insert  at  the  end  of  the  first  full  para- 
graph the  following  sentence:  "The  Board 
shall  elect  one  of  its  pirectors  (other  ihan 
the  Presidpiiti  to  .serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board". 

i3i  In  section  234ie),  strike  out  "under 
the  authority  of  section  632ia)"  and  m.sert 
in  lieu  thereof  --from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  State.s  Government". 

(4)  In  .section  235 — 

1.^)  in  .sub-ection  lal  i  4i ,  strike  out  "June 
30.  1974"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereoi  "Jiine 
30.  1975";  and 

(Bi  in  subsection  ici,  strike  out  ".section 
234  lei"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
235ici-. 

(5)  Sub.~cction  le)  of  section  2::i9  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lei  The  Board  shall  provide  for  adequate 
Internal  financial  control,  including  internal 
auditing." 

lO)   Strike  out  :iiubsectiou    (d)    of  section 

240.  » 

ibi  Section  108(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Deielopment  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1961,  as 
ajnended."  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  "1961 
(As  such  section  existed  prior  to  its  repeal 
by    the    International    Development    Acti,'-. 

ici  Section  5108)  Cl  ot  title  5.  United  States- 
Code,  is  amended — 

tl)  by  striking  out  "and'-  at  the  end  of 
the  third  subparagraph  (  lOi; 

(21  by  striking  cut  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  subparagraph  (in  and  inseriing  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  -aiid-; 
anc' 

(;i)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"I  12  1  the  United  States  Foundation  for 
International  Development,  without  regard 
to  this  cliapter  (except  section  5114).  may 
place  a  total  of  15  positions  in  the  Founda- 
tion in  GS-16.  GS  17.  and  GS-18." 

(d)(1)  Section  5313(3)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"i3i  President.  United  States  Foundation 
for  Internal  ional  Development  -' 

(2)     Section    5314(15)     of    such     title     i; 
a-nended  to  read  as  follows: 
*     "(15)    First   Vice  President,  United  State; 
Foundation  for  International  Development. 

( 3  )  Section  5315  of  such  tl'le  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  item  5  and  insertin 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5i  Second  Vice  Presidents,  United  Siaie . 
Foundation    lor    International    Developmen 
(4i .";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  items  6.  52,  and  53. 
i4)    Section  5316   i78)    and   il28)    of  .-ucli 

title  are  repealed. 

(el  Part  IV  of  tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Ac 
t;f  1969  IS  repealed 

if  I  Section  101  of  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  is  amended  .:y  insertm;' 
immediately  alter  'Overse-is  Private  Invest- 
ment Corp  ration;  '  the  following:  "United 
States  Foundation  for  International  Devel- 
opment, ". 

(gl  The  following  provisions  of  law  are  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  sections  2(cl  and  7  of  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  A.ssistance  Act  of  1972; 

(2)  pan  I  o:  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (Other  ihan  titles  III  and  IV  of  ciiap- 
ter  2) ;  and 

(3)  sections  601-63^  635-641.  643,  645- 
649,  651-653.  and  658  of\lhe  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  19^1.  \ 

(h(  References  m  law  toNhe  Acts,  or  pro- 
visions cf  .such  Acts,  repealed  by  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section  shall  thereafter  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  tins  Act  or  appropriate 
provisions  of  thus  Act. 

(11  The  repeal  of  Acts  listed  lu  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amend- 
ments contained  in  such  Acts  to  Acts  not 
named  m  that  subsection. 

SAVINGS     PROVISIONS 

Sir  5^04  (3)  Except  as  may  be  expres/.v 
provided  to  tlie  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  de- 
trrmmations,  authorizations,  regulation;, 
orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  ac- 
tuns  i.ssued.  undertaken,  or  entered  into 
under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law  re- 
pealed by  section  5303  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue 111  full  lorce  and  effect  until  moduied 
by  appropriate  authority. 

lb)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  estab- 
lish conditions  which  must  be  compiled  with 
b.-;ore  use  may  b?  made  of  authorilv  con- 
tained in,  or  funds  authorized  by.  this  Act. 
compliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of.  substan- 
tially similar  conditions  under  Acts  listed  in 
section  5303  of  this  Act  or  Acts  repealed  by 
those  Acts  shall  be  deemed.,  to  constitute 
compliance  with  the  conditions  established 
by  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  under  provisions 
of  law  repealed  bv  section  5303  of  this  Act 
shall,  unless  otherwise  authorized  or  pro- 
vided by  law,  remain  available  for  their  origi- 
nal purposes  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sion of  law  originally  applicable  thereto,  oi 
in  accordance  w-fth  the  provisions  of  law 
currently  applicable  to  those  purposes.  i 

STATUTCRV     CONSTRUCTION 

Sic-  5305.  (a)  If  any  provision  of  ihi-.  Act  - 
or  tlic  application  of  any  provision  to  any 
circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Act.  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision 
to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not 
be  a'Tected  thereby. 

(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  lon- 
strued  as  modifying  in  any  way  the  provi- 
sions cf  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

EFFECTIVE     DATES 

Pec.  5:J06  tii)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  .section,  this  Act  is  effec- 
tive July  1.  1973      '■ 

(b)  Section  53o3iei  of  this  .^ct  is  efrecti\e 
Julv  1.  1974 
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TRANSITIONAL     PROVISION 

Sec.  5J07.  NotwiUistaiiduig  any  other  pro- 
vision ot  thi.s  ^ct.  Uie  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  shall  continue  to  exi>t 
and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  be 
adminutereci  by  the  Foundation,  and  luiv 
lunctiops  the  President  of  the  United  States 
m.iv  deltvme  to  the  Agency,  until  such  time 
as  ihe  Board  of  the  Foundation  holds  its  firb! 
meeting  In  no  event,  however,  shall  the 
AufiK-;,  cuniiiiu;^  to  c.M,-,t  and  e.xercice  au- 
thority under  this  section  after  Dccembor 
31.  1973 

uF  THE  Major  Provision.s  of  thi 


107.] 


ri-^  ':.M 


/nti 


/ntekn^tional  Deveiopment  Act 
.    i.  eilaffr.m,  ecinomic  assistance 

1.  The  Agency  for  Iinermitioual  Devclup- 
nieiit  would  be  abolished.  It  will  be  replaced 
by  a  United  States  Ftjiit.dation  fur  Interiia- 
tituuU  Development  which  will  be  controlled 
b.v  a  !iii\ineiubcr  board  of  directors. 

2.  All  A  i.i3.'mls3ioiis  in  foreign  coiintrie.; 
\v,,ii!d  be  plK-u-ed  out  ovor  a  period  of  one 
year.  Specihc  authorisation  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  foreign  otlices  of  nv 
Fuundtttioa. 

a.  Bilateral  assist.ince  to  lc;reicn  coiuuri?s 
u..i;ld  be  cfiiceirr.i'ed  on  presiding  techni- 
cal c-Lssis'ance  to  the  poorest  countries  for 
projects  in  the  fields  of  education,  health 
|popiil,;t:  II  cor.tr: '!.  and  agriculture— area;^ 
i  which  direcMv  affect  hum.-in  welfare.  A  to' il 
of  $200,000,000  would  be  auihcn/ed  for  Y^ 
1974   Including  u.=;e  of  loan  repayments. 

4.  Porelen  countries  would  be  required  to 
P^Vj/^\e,<..^x  Jo  of  the  costs  of  all  technical 
assistance  projects  to  insure  that  thev  have 
a  vested  Interest  In  their  success. 


5,  Tlie  bilateral  develofiineut  loan  program 
would  be  termiriatPd. 

6.  Fouudatiun  personnel,  here  and  abroad, 
w^nld  ix;  kept  to  a  minimum  and  projects 
vvnuid  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum  extetir 
po.ssible  on  a  contract  basis  through  private 
institutions. 

7  Small  projects  administered  by  the  local 
U.S.  nmbi.sador  would  be  encouraged 

8.  $50,UOO,000  would  be  authcni^td  f.^r  spe- 
cuil:^ed  and  technical  training  of 'foreigner: 
m  FV  11)71,  financed  out  of  loan  rfSfjayinents. 

II.  USE  OF  REPAYMENTS  ON  LOANS 

1.  Tlic  President  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  two-year  agreements,  which  could 
be  rejected  by  Congress,  to  u.se  repayments 
on  prior  foreictn  assistance  loan.^.  An  csti- 
ma-od  5323.000,000  wUl  be  available  from 
lo.-,:i  repayments  in  F^-  1974  increasing  to 
5483.000,000  in  FY  1978.  Agreements  could  be 
entered  into  for  the  following  purposes: 

n.  For  meeting  U.S.  expenses  within  the 
country; 

b.  .'\s  development  grants  to  leasi-developod 
countries  in  conjunction  with  .similar  debt 
assisting  arrangements  by  other  creditor  na- 
tions-up  to  »inn,r>ooooo  a  year  a«ithori/cd 
for  FY  1074  and  FY  1975; 

c.  For  contributions  to  muItUatei'al  devel- 
opment orgnnlzations  along  with  similar  con- 
aibiiTi,,)aa.bj-  other  countries,  up  to  a  ma.xl- 
mum  of  25  percent  of  all  such  voluntary 
contributions  (,« 100,000.000  authorized  for 
F^'    1974):    and 

d  For  Interest-free  loans  to  muUil  ite-al 
development  banks  limited  to  25  percent  "of 
the  amount  lent  from  alSl  sources  ($75  000  000 
authon.-'ed  for  FY  1974) . 


III.   MULTILATEKAL  ASSISTANCE 

1.  The  Poundatlon  would  have  policy  re- 
spoiisibUity  for  UB.  multilateral  assistance 
programs  as  well  as  bilateral  programs  in- 
cludmg  contributions  to  United  Nations- 
programs  and  the  international  developmom 
banks. 

IV.    LCONOMTC    ASSISTANCE    TO    SOTLTTH    VIETNAM. 
LAOS.   AND  CAMBODIA 

1.  Bilateral  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  would  be  limited  to 
relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance;  no  gen- 
eral reconstrucliou  program  would  be  author- 
ized at  this  time. 

2.  A  total  of  S240.000.00O  would  be  author- 
ized for  the  tiiree  countries  compared  wiUi 
the  $632,000,000  requested  by  the  Executive 
Branch. 

3.  Direct  assistance  through  AID  and 
government   channels   would    be   minimized. 

4  Specific  amounts  would  be  earmarked 
for  administration  through  International 
channels  and  private  institutions. 

V.   MISCELLANEOUS  PROVLSIONS 

1.  A  total  of  $150,000,000  from  all  prcranis 
would  be  e.rmarked  for  population  dist- 
ance programs. 

2.  S25.000.000  would  be  authorized  for  dis- 
aster and  refugee  assistance. 

3.  '$25,000,000  would  be  authorized  for  the 
International  narcotics  control  program. 

4.  The  housing  guaranty  program  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

5.  The  functions  of  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  would  be  transferred  to  the  now 
Foundation. 


CO.MPAR<VTi;r  p.uj   ON   AUTHORl?ATin-iS  Ki   THf   llTf RNATIONAL  OrvaOPMfNT  ACT    THF  fXfnmVF   PRA-iCH-.  crr,-.r.„c    , 

AND  APPROPRIATIONS  K)R  FISCAL  YEAR  1973       "^^  ^  ECOJCMIC  AID  htQUEST  (ufi  FISCAL  YtAS  1974 

|ln  thousamjs] 


Appiouii- 

JtlOII 

fiscal  year 
1973 


f  secutive 
Bnnch 
tequest 


Interna- 
tional 

Develop- 
ment 
AO 


I.  Bil.>teial  econom.c  atsistance: 

1.  lechnicaJ  dssist3ii£esiji.lj $237  500 

;  I"""'"'    .  . -"  - -i^zoo) 

T    AmefKin  schoo'i  8'kI  hospitals  abroad  ?d  SCO 

4.  Dfvelopmeni  loans '""  <  S97'603 

i.  PopoiJt^.i I.."_'."I'./.l'."  100  too 

4!4  700 


6.  Inc^c^, 

(■!>  Sco'h  Vietnam."!""! 

(I)  tso";        

(CI  Cimbodia .''.'.V.. 

('i;  Kegijnai  piograms 

/    A.iTir,:5!iatne  eiper.sss 

*.     B'r'ghli'-'i    ..  _    • 

Total  0il)t.?i3l  assistance 


$251,750  I  $200. 000 

(-•)    '50,000 

10,0(10     '  10,000 

'  6-15.  550 

116.  ODO  ■  ,150,  OCO) 

632,  000      2«.  nOO 


..       (31iOO0)  (475.000)  (175,000) 

KiJ.OOO)  (55,OCO)  130.000) 

(68,000)  (75,000)  (35,000) 

fI3. 700)  (25,900)  (.) 

51,200  58,200  O) 

1UO,000  (1)  (1) 

..     1554.509  I,7It750O  500,  OoT 


Appropri- 
ation 
Fiscal  year 
1973 


txeculive 
Biaiich 
tequtst 


Intel  ii<'i- 
tlon,:l 

Develo|i- 

menl 

Acl 


II.  Multilateral  assislance: 

I    UN  Oevclopmenl  Program 

2.  Voluntary  conlribuliuiis  to oiheVlJ.N."p;oKiams" 

i.  Indus  Basin: 

(a)  Grants 

(b)  Loans _\ 

4.  Addrtional  conliibulions  to  mjltiiateVai  devel- 

opnient  irstitutiorii 

5.  Loans  to  multilateral  developmenibanhs; !.'!." 

Total  multilateral  assistance 

III.  Humanitarian  assistance- 

'•  Disaster  and  refugm  lelief 

IV.  Internalioml  narcotics  conlrol 


$70,612 
iJ,383 


in,  ono 
12, 000 


$90,000 

44,«a) 
15,  f)on 

2,200 


127,000 


"  25  000 
42,500 


Total  all  programs. 


$90,  IWU 
49,  UOU 

15  000 
2  200 

'  100, 000 
"'  75.  OOU 


152,000      331,200 


'  30,  ono        25. 000 
42.  500        25,  000 


?0  0';0  obl'iTiied  from  rep-iymenls  on  prii,r  loans  under  fo'e- 


priWMns 

f  onOed  from  other  programs 
•Fin^.xed  liom  repayments  on  pi.ot  loans  under.  lor(-,gn  assistance  programs.  Total  ddlar 


in  assi5tai.ce      rece^ts  ^,^om  loan  repayments  ,ire  estimated  at  $323,000,00o" 

•  Total  programincludmg  use  ofcertainlcjnrppa. mem, 
■Contingency  fund. 


1,749,009      1,938^000      881,200 
HI  liscal  year  1974  .-ind  $368,000,000 


FISCAL  YFAR  1972  ECONOMIC  AID  PROGRAM 


Country 


Population 


(hrerseas 

upeialini; 
costs 


Per  capita 

cosi 


Atrcf? 


Am- 


Fttiiooia.... 

Cf.ana    .    . 
f"-'  .   -. 

I    -T.,     

Morocco 

Ni;i»^ia    

tin^dcij 
T^,"i-.,a     ;. 

ilfW,\» 

titlt 

Atithaniictan 

lidia 

Irlon^sia 
Cwia 
'■■•1,31 
P-li"-,l8n 

".('  I  114  I 
Fiirl...-, 


25  200  n 

S  030  'J 

10,  900  0 

1,170  0 

15.310  0 

66,  174  0 

13.  3Uj,  ') 

5  140,0 

9,  760  0 

22. 480,  0 

17  I2S  0 

72,000  '1 

547.  OOii  0 

171.200  0 

31.  m  0 

11.100  0 

60,  000  0 

38.493.0 

12.514.0 

34.  230.  0 

$1,540  0 

850  6 

670.  0 

1  506,5 

1.016.7 

4,581.5 

fi07.  2 

1,019.4 

672.0 

S28.5 

2.625.6 

•    135.9 
1.  599.  3 

1,  751  0 
1,545  3 

847  I 

2,  729. 0 
1,915.7 

45.4 
1, 068. 3 


JO  06 
.09 
.03 
1.29 
.05 
.07 
.05 
.20 
.08 
.04 

.25 

.U>2 

.003 

.01 

.65 

.08 

.05 

.1)5 

.004 

.03 


Country 


Oversea-, 
operalmg 


Latin  America; 

Arcenlma 

Bolivia    .  . 

Brajil.  . 

Chile    .       .     '"'W 

Colombia    , 

Costa  Rics 

Dominican  Bepubiic  . 

fcaariof 

U  S.ilvador 

Cu.itemala "" 

Ciiyana 

^     H»li  ^.21 

*    HotilBias I™ 

Jamanj  .  ..".I."" 

IVteiico      . 

Kicar.iiiiia 

Panama 

Par.ifeuay 

Peru 

Uiu(;iiay 

Vene^uela. 


PopuUlion 

costs 

$24  352.0 

$304  1 

4  9.)l.0 

972  8 

92.  23/.  6 

4,044.4 

9.  7  BO.  0 

1,013  IJ 

21.  100.0 

1,9.'0  3 

1,800.0 

448.1 

4,325.0 

1,100,0 

6,  093  0 

1,313  b 

3,534.0 

590.  0 

5  189,  0 

'     1,041.0 

763,0 

605.7 

4,867  0 

54  5 

2,562.0 

1.497  5 

2,  000.  0 

161,2 

4R  311,0 

97  8 

l,9«I.O 

1,104  6 

1,401  (1 

1.G10.2 

?  3?0.  0 

997.4 

13  580  (1 

I   35).  7 

2,  890.  0 

1/14.9 

10.  400.0 

127.9 

Per  capm 

CO!lt 


$,  01 

.04 
.11 
.09 
.25 
.26 
.21 
.17 
.20 
.87 
.01 
.58 
.09 
.  00,' 
.56 
l.lo 
.42 
.10 
.19 
.01 
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)0 


Fiscal 

year 
1972 

Overseas 

economic 

operating 

Percent- 

Country 

aid 

costs 

age 

1 
Africa:             ; 

Elliiopia...' 

$19,425 

$1,540.0 

7.9 

Ghans 

17,440 
2,  1  '^^0 
4,710 
1.605 

24,  830 

850.6 

870.0 

1.5U6.  5 

1.106.7 

4,  581.  5 

4.9 

K"IH.3        

40,5 

Libeiia   

3A0 

Morocco 

68.  a 

Nigeria 

18,4 

T.in?aiiia ^ 

I  son 

607.2 

32  0 

Tunisi.1 

17,200 

1,019.4 

5.9 

Uganda ...j 

5,355 

672.0 

12.5 

2aire ; 

1,380 

928,5 

62  9 

Asi.s: 

Afghanistan 

26,560 

2  62V  fi 

9,£ 

Bangladesh 

135. q 

InJia.. 

9,575 

1.  599  3 

15  7 

Indonesia., 

121,  140 

25.325 

2,532 

1,751.0 

1,545.3 

817.  1 

1.4 

Korea 

6.1 

Nepal 

33.4 

Pakistan  .. 

6?,- 485 
29,  400 

2. 729  0 
1,915.7 

45,4  . 

4.3 

Philippines.. , 

6.5 

Sii  LaiiKa 

Turk.'y           

58,  045 

1,C68.  3 

1.8 

Latin  America, 

Arjentina  .      

304.1  . 

Bolina ,.. 

35  573 

972.8' 

2.7 

Brazil .".. 

9,  350 

4.  C44.  4 

43.2 

Chile 

l,fi22 
91,530 

1,013.0 
1,926.3 

99,1 

Colombia 

2.1 

Cosia  Rica    ,         '.. 

I  655 

44R,  1 

27.1 

Dominican  Republic...'.. 

6,815 

1,106.0 

16.2 

[cualor 

4,596 

1,313.5 

28.  3 

tl  SalwaJoi 

8.958 

590.0 

6.6 

Gualem.3ld 

13,400 

1,041.0 

7.7 

ROCAP  (Guatemala) 

13,090 

1.262.1 

9.7 

Guyana, 

12.  5(,0 

665.7 

5.3 

Haiti ,  .. 

2,%0 

54  5 

1.8 

Honduras 

5.325 

1,497.5 

28.1 

Jamaica 

1,218 

161   2 

q?  8 

13  2 

MEXICO 

Nicaragua 

11  660 
15.825 

1,  104.6 
1,610,2 

9.4 

Panama...: 

10.1 

Paraguay 

6,681 

9i7.4 

14.  a 

PfiiiJ    

24,  Pb2 

1   353,7 

5.6 

IJniffuav 

1,355 
850 

5^4  9 
127.9 

•iO   h 

Veii"iuela 

15.0 

ByMr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2060.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  act  to  assure 
the  continuance  of  rail  service  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Comniil- 
tee  on  Commei-ce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  act  to  assure  the  continuance  of 
rail  services  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States,  and  for  otlicr  purposes.    - 

Tlie  rail  transportation  problem  In 
the  19  Northeastern  Sttites — already  e.x- 
tremely  serious — is  rapidly  approaohin,", 
a  potential  national  crisis.  Depending 
upon  what  action  is  taken  by  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  this  monUi 
there  is  a  grave  possibility  that  the  pre- 
cariously balanced  rail  tran.sportation 
system,  so  vital  to  the  economic  health 
and  security  of  the  Nation,  could  con- 
tinue down  the  tortuous  path  to 
liquidation. 

If  one  of  the  bankrupt  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  ceased  operation,  the  conse- 
quences could  be  disastrous  to  the  more 
than  100  million  people  living  in  the  re- 
gion and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  a  study  has  disclosed  that  if 
the  Penn  Central  were  to  curtail  activ- 
ity for  a  period  of  8  weeks  econom- 
cal  activity  in  the  Northeast  would  de- 
cline at  a  rate  of  5.7  percent.  Economic 
activity  in  the  entire  Nation  would  de- 
cline by  a  rate  of  4  percent  and  the  gross 
national  product  would  decline  by  2.7 
percent. 

These  statistics  do  not  convey  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  in  human  terms. 
CXIX- — l.^SO  -  Piirt  17 


Not  only  would  people  be  tlirown  out  of 
jobs,  many  would  go  hungry  because  of 
the  food  shortages  caused  by  inadequate 
transportation  facilities  in  the  north- 
east. The  chaos  that  would  afflict  the 
northeast  would  bring  swift  economic 
and  personal  hardship  to  the  rc-t  of  tlie 
country  as  well.  To  the  farmers  of  th(> 
west  and  south,  the  lumbermen  ot  the 
northwest,  small  and  large  companies  in 
all  State.":,  the  hundred  million  people  in 
the  17  Slat(.\K  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
i^eceive  and  coii.iimc  their  goods  and 
ser\ices.  Dis.ister — sheer,  unmitigated 
disaster— is  the  cnly  way  to  describe 
what  would  happen  if  the  Penn  Central 
and  otlicr  reads  of  the  northeast  were  to 
be  forced  to  close  down. 

In  my  opinion  we  cannot  let  tliese  rail- 
road shut  down.  Some  public  officials 
might  argue  that  no  Federal  fimds 
should  be  spent  in  the  short  term  or  in 
the  long  term  to  solve  this  rail  trans- 
portation crisis.  Thev-  would  argue  that 
it  is  better  t^  let  the  cri.'^is  occur  and 
suffer  a  tremendous  less  of  Federal  tax 
revenue  than  to  s;:end  a  few  dollars  of 
taxpayers  money  to  a.s.Hire  a  continiiing 
and  viable  economic  sy,<^tcm  in  this  coun- 
try. I  for  one  cannot  agree  with  that 
approach  and  am  therefore  offering  to- 
day lcgi.blation  that  would  assure  emer- 
gency first  aid  for  the  northeast  rail 
system  while  Congress  works  diligently 
to  come  up  with  a  long-term  solution. 

The  bill  I  am  introduciiT-i  amends  the 
Emergency  Rail  Services  Acl  of  1970  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, in  the  ca.>;e  of  an  actual  or 
anticipated  cessation  of  essential  trans- 
portation services  by  any  railroad,  to 
contract  with  the  trustees  of  such  rail- 
road for  the  continued  provision  of  es- 
sential services,  or  acquire  by  purchase, 
lease,  or  other  transfer  any  equipment 
and  facilities  of  such  railroad  and  any 
operating  rights  over  the  tracks  of  sucli 
railroad.  The  present  Emergency  Rail 
Sfi vices  Act  authori,'es  the  Secretary  to 
take  ;,imi!ar  actiDn  with  respect  to  tho.--c 
raihoads  which  have  accepted  loans 
froir.  the  Federal  Government.  The 
amendment  would  broaden  that  author- 
ity to  apply  to  any  railroad  which  has 
actun.lly  cea.sed  operation  or  is  about  to 
cca<:e  operations. 

Any  such  service  contract,  or  acquisi- 
tion would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  reorganization  court  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi-^sion. 

Funds  to  pay  for  such  service  con- 
tract or  acquisition  would  be  available 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  cf  Traiisiiorta- 
tion  to  issue  obli-a'ions.  The  present  act 
authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  on 
any  obligations  is.':ucd.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  amends  the  existing 
act  to  place  a  ceiling  of  S250  million  on 
such  authorization  of  appropriations. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  have  this  kind  of  emergency 
backup  to  avoid  the  tragio  consequences 
that  would  result  from  a  significant  cur- 
tailment of  rail  services  in  the  northeast. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the  provi- 
sions of  this  proposed  legislation  care- 
fully. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  hirasclf. 
Mr.    Case,    Mr.     Hdghes,    Mr. 
Packard,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  >  : 
S.  2062.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion into  interstate  commerce  of  non- 
returnable  beverage  con'ainers.  Referred 
to  the  CommiUce  on  Commerce. 

NONRVTrp.NABI  F     BtVKRACE    C'NTAINFR 
PH( 'HIl.ITION    ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ri!=e 
today  to  intrcxiuce  the  .Nonretumable 
Beverage  Container  Prohibition  Act  of 
1973.  I  am  plea-cd  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  ■  Mr  Case  > .  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hughes  >  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy*  and  my 
colleague  from  Ore.gon  'Mr.  Packwoodi, 
are  joining  me  in  cosponsorii^  thi> 
legislation.  T 

Mr.  President.  I  have  become  iiict*cs- 
in^'.y  concerned  about  v.  hat  Dr  Barr> 
Commoner,  director  of  the  Center  for 
the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems  at  Wash- 
ington University,  has  called  a  "counter- 
ecological  growth  pattern"  behind  our 
environmental  cri>is.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  and  parliculi  rly  since  World  War 
II,  wc  have  adopted  technologies  which 
produce  intense  environmental  impacts. 
di,;i:)lacing  other  activities  with  far  less 
serious  cr.viroEm.ep.tal  impacts. 

Transfer  from  returnable  to  non- 
returnable,  bowrage  con'ainers  is  an 
out  t.Ti.dir..g  CHaniplc  of  a  counterecologi- 
cal  grov.th  pcttcrn,  .According  to  Dr. 
Commoner,  the  production  of  nonreturn- 
able  beer  bottles  increased  3.778  percent 
per  capita  during  the  period  between  1946 
and  1959.  Diu'ing  tlie  same  period^^ro- 
duclion  of  returnable  beer  bottldT  de- 
crca-ed  64  percent  per  capita. 

The  re.-ult  cf  this  growth  pattern, 
which  has  been  accompanied  by  similar 
trends  in  soft  drink  packaging,  "has  t)een 
an  increased  use  of  encigy  and  increased 
litter  along  our  highways  and  in  our 
parks. 

Locking  first  nt  the  energy  question 
Dr  Bruce  Hannon.  assistant  profe.ssor  of 
general  enbincenng  and  staff  member 
with  tlie  Center  for  Advanced  Computa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Ur- 
bana,  lias  conducted  an  excellent  study 
dealing  with  this  topic.  He  concludes  tlxat 
the  energy  required  to  deliver  a  unit  o: 
be\erago  to  the  consumer  is  a!x)ut  three 
times  more  in  a  throwaway  glass  con- 
tainer than  in  returnable  bottles.  He  es- 
timates that  19,640  Btus  are  nece.ssary 
to  bottle  a  gallon  of  'jeer  in  12  ounce 
returnable  bottles  while  59.800  Btu's  are 
necessary  for  nonretumable  bottles  and 
58.190  Btus  for  cans.  I  found  one  of  Dr 
Hannon "s  statistics   astounding: 

If  the  t>ever.'.ge  iiidiisTy  were  coiiverTer. 
cu;irely  lo  leliirualjle  coataiuers.  ibe  ly7r 
contau:tr  £y.~tem  eucri;y.  which  aooouuu  ior 
0.4S"   01  the  total  t'  tf.  ciiertry  detiiaud,  would 

frcdiicod  tiy  atio-at  40  '  T^e  energy  i^.-ivliii:- 
U'TO  uoiiid  hixvc  supplied  The  total  elec- 
trical needs  for  Wasliineton.  D  C  ,  Piilsburch 
S.i'.i  Fr.i:u;.--v  o  and  Bo.<toii  tor  about  ii 
months,  or  about  30  billion  kilowatt  hours. 

^It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  figure 
Includes  the  energy  consumed  In  the  milk 
container  system,  although  the  energy 
consumption  of  this  .system  is  slight  when 
compared  to  soft  drinks  or  heer.  which 
constitue  about  one-half  of  all  beveri\ge 
and  food  containers. 
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As  a  consumer  matter,  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  a  return  to  returnable  bever- 
age containers  would  be  beneficial.  The 
purchase  price  for  soft  drinks  in  throw- 
away  gliss  is  30  percent  more  than  when 
it  is  sold  in  returnable  containers.  When 
the  consumer  purchases  a  beverage  in  a 
returnable  container  and  returns  it  he 
pays  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
container,  whereas  the  nonreturnable 
container  purchaser  pays  the  entire  cost 
of  the  container.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  disposal  of  the  container, 
which  is  increased  if  it  has  been  tossed 
out  of  a  car  along  a  highway. 

An  obvious  but  important  environ- 
mental benefit  to  which  I  have  aiftided 
which  would  result  from  the  prohibition 
of  nonreturnable  beverage  containers  is 
litter  reduction.  My  State  of  Oregon 
adopted  legishttloij  banning  nonreturn- 
ables  last  OctoberV  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduce today  is  patterned  after  this  bill. 
Tlie  effects  of  the  bill  have  been  followed 
closely  by  the  Oregon  State  highway  de- 
partment and  other  various  groups.  In 
April  of  this  year,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  published  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Oregon  law.  drawing 
on  the  highway  department  data.  Ac- 
cording to  this  study,  "the  beverage  con- 
tainer portion  of  litter  decreased  by  at 
least  49  percent  between  the  winter  of 
1971  to  1972  and  the  winter  of  1972  to 
1973."  This  is  indeed  significant  in  view 
of  an  earlier  study  by  the  State  of  Ore- 
yon  indicating  that  beverage  containers 
formed  approximately  62  percent  of  the 
volume  of  litter. 

Two  other  trends  resulting  from  Ore- 
gon's bottle  law  were  noted  in  the  En\i- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency  report: 

( 1 )  Container  usage  has  been  dranialicallv 
altered  by  the  law.  Less  than  1  percent  of  all 
soft  drink,s  and  0  5  percent  of  all  beer  was 
being  sold  In  cans  as  of  March  1973.  and 

(2i  The  enactment  of  the  law  has  been  at- 
tended by  an  initial  less  of  142  Jobs  A  .sizable 
uumber  of  new  Jobs  may  be  created  in  the 
botthnt;  industry  to  ofL-^et  Iheae  lo.sses. 

This  l:ist  statement  is  worthy  of  fur- 
ther comment.  A  study  of  the  Employ- 
ment Effects  of  the  Mandatory  Deposi- 
tory Regulation  by  Dr.  Hugh  Folk,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana  concludes  that  em- 
ployment in  Illinois  would  actually  be 
inci-eased  by  6.500  jobs  following  a  shift 
to  nonreturnables.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  there  would  be  no  employment  dif- 
ficulties in  the  transition,  and  this  is  a 
matter  which  must  receive  cireful  re- 
view by  the  Congress,  but  the  creation  of 
new  jobs  is  often  ignored  during  discus- 
sions of  legislation  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  past  time 
that  we  reexamine  the  "no  deposit-no 
reuirn"  philosophy  which  we  can  no 
longer  afford  from  an  environmental  or 
un  energy  standpoint.  Certainly  the  pas- 
v.ige  of  this  legiblation  would  be  a  good 
bet;inning. 

Very  briefly,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
tiuducing  today  would  ban  the  shipment 
£'P.ci  .sale  of  nonreturnable  beverage  con- 
tuiners  in  interstate  commerce  and  ban 
all  "fiip-top"  cans.  The  law  would  be 
udministercid  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
lection  Agency,  which  is  diiectly  to 
(  ei  tify  acceptable  containers. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimovis  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2062 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlic  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Congress  assembled.  That  tills  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Nonreturnable  Bever- 
age Container  Proiiibition  .Act". 

FINDINGS   AND    PXTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a>  The  Congress  finds  that  (U 
luter  composed  of  beverage  containers  is  a 
major  source  of  pollution  in  all  areas  of 
this  Nation.  (2)  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  solid  waste  composed  of  such  contain- 
ers inipo.se  a  great  cost  burden  upon  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivi.iions.  (3) 
noi'.returnable  beverage  containers  on  whicli 
no  refundable  money  deposit  is  required 
Irom  the  consumer  pose  a  threat  to  health, 
s.tiety,  and  welfare  of  individuals  and  en- 
viror.ment  in  the  United  States,  and  (4) 
such  containers,  representing  as  they  (^  a 
high  cost  in  tlie  form  of  litter  and  solid 
waste  manatjement.  should  be  banned  from 
circulation  within  and  among  the  several 
States. 

(bi  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  assist  in  solving  this  problem  by  prevent- 
ing the  u.se  and  circulatloit  of  the  offending 
types  of  nonreturnable  beverage  containers 
*  by  banning  their  shipment  and  .sale  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

DF.FI.NITIONS 

Svf.  3  For  the  purpose  of  tln.5  .Act  the 
term  — 

<  1  >  •  .Administrator"  means  the  Admin- 
istrator oi  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency: 

(2t  ■returnable  beverage  container" 
means   a   beverage   container   which — ■ 

(.•\i  has  a  clear  indication  tliereon,  either 
by  embcssing  or  by  a  stamp,  label,  or  other 
me; hod  securely  affixed  thereto,  of  the  re- 
fund value  of  the  container,  or  is  a  glass 
cotUalner  designed  for  a  beverage  and  hav- 
ing a  brand  name  permanently  marked  there- 
on which  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  t(iis 
Act  had  a  refund  value  of  not  less  than  5 
cents: 

(B)  has  a  refund  value  of  not  less  than  5 
cents  or.  if  certified  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  4,  has  a  refund  valu^^of 
not  lois  than  2  cents;  and 

(C)  is  not  a  metal  container  so  designed 
and  constructed  that  a  part  of  the  cont.'uner 
is  detachable  in  opening  the  container  wilh- 
ou;  the  aid  of  a  can  ope::er: 

(3)  "beverage'  means  beer  or  any  other 
in.ilt  beverage,  mineral  water,  or  soda  water 
or  a  carbonated  soft  drink  of  any  variety  in 
Ilfiuid  form  and  l:'.ter.ded  for  human  con- 
sumption; 

(41  "container"  means  a  bottle,  Jar.  can, 
or  carton  of  glass,  plastic,  or  metal,  or  any 
combii.atltin  thereof,  for  use  in  packaging 
or  marketing  any  beverage: 

(5)  "Interstate  commerce"  means  (A) 
commerce  between  any  State  or  territory  and 
ar.y  place  outside  tiiereof.  and  (B)  commerce 
within  the  District  of  Coltimbia  or  within 
any  other  territory  not  organized  with  a  leg- 
islative bodv: 

(6)  ■•territory"  means  any  territory  or  pos- 
se■^sion  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  excluding  the  Canal 
Zone. 

fFRTIFtrATlON 

Si;c.  4  ia)il)  To  promote  the  use  of  re- 
turnable beverage  containers  of  uniform 
design,  and  to  facilitate  the  return  of  con- 
t.iiner.i  to  manufacturers  for  reu.=:e  as  :i 
bever.igo  container,  the  AdminisLrator  shall, 
upon  application  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations e-.tab!lshed  by  the  Administrator  not 


later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  certify  beverage  con- 
tainers whicli  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(2)  A  beverage  container  shall  be  certified 
if— 

I  a)  it  is  rfus:i!)le  as  a  beverage  container 
by  more  tlian  one  beverage  manufacturer 
or  bottler  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business: 
and 

(B)  more  thin  one  beverage  manufacturer 
or  bottler  will  in  Uie  ordinary  cour.se  of  bu.ii- 
ness  accept  the  oevcr.ige  container  for  re- 
use as  a  "beverage  container  and  pay  tlie  re- 
fund value  of  the  container. 

(3)  A  lieverage  container  shall  not  be  cer- 
tified under  this  section  if  by  reason  of  its 
sh.ape  or  design,  or  by  reason  of  words  or 
symbols  permanently  Inscribed  thereon, 
whe:l'.er  by  engraving,  embossing,  painting, 
or  other  permanent  method,  It  Is  reusable 
as  a  beverage  container  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  busineis  only  by  a  manufacturer 
or  bottler  of  a  beverage  sold  under  a  -specific 
name. 

(bill)  Unle-ss  an  application  for  certifica- 
tiou  under  this  section  is  denied  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  sixty  days  after  "the  filing 
of  the  application  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Administrator,  the  beverage 
container   shall    be   deemed   certified. 

(2)  Tlie  Admlntstrator  may  review  at  any 
time  certification  of  a  beverage  container. 
If  after  sucli  review,  with  wTltten  notice  and 
he.iring  afforded  to  the  applicant  for  cer- 
tification under  this  .section,  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  the  conainer  is  no  longer 
qvialilied  for  certific.ition,  he  shall  with- 
draw certification. 

(3)  Withdrawal  of  certificatioii  shall  be 
eff"ctive  not  less  than  thirty  days  after 
written  notice  to  such  applicant  and  to  all 
known  manuiacturers  and  bottlers  using 
such  container. 

PHOHIBITION 

Skc.  5.  1.1)  No  person  shall  manufacture 
for  sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  Introduce  or 
deliver  for  Introdttction  in  inter.state  com- 
merce any  beverage  container  other  than  a 
return.ible  beverage  container. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  subsection  in)  of 
tills  .section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
■il.OUO.  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  tlian  six 
niontlis,  or  both. 

HFGUI.ATIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  shall  rstai)li.-,h 
such  regulations  as  ai"^  iiece,s.,,u'y  for  the 
purp:vse  of  this  Act.  ' 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

S!:c.  7.  The  provisioiis  of  this  .Act  shall  be 
eiTective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.•\ct.  except  tliat  .section  5  shall  he  effec- 
tive .;fler  one  hundred  and  eighty  da;. s  lol- 
lowing  such  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ( for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton  i    iby  request  >  : 

S.  20G3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Criminal 
Code  in  order  to  extend  protection  to 
officers  and  emiJloyees  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  -ijnend  the  Criminal  Code 
in  order  to  extend  protection  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   dbG3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Ke!)re.'ienCatircs  of  the   United  Slates  oj 
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America  in  Congress  asse mhled .  That  .section 
1114  of  the  Criminal  Code  (18  U.S.C.  1114)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "or  of"  after 
the  phrase  "Dep.-irtment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
i,hereof  a  comma  s^nd  by  Inserting  after  the 
phrase  '■Department  of  Labor"  the  following: 
'or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission". 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)   <by  request i  : 

S.  2064.  A  bill  to  amend  tiie  law  gov- 
erning the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  transportation  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials, and  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal,  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis,  comparative  text  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

S.  2064 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hon-r  o/ 
Kepresentutire  of  tlie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congres''  atsembled  That  Part  1  of  the 
Kubanalysis  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out: 
"39.  Explosives  a.nd  Combustiki  es_  ..  831  " 
and  ui.sertmg  in  place  thereof: 

"39.    Hazardous    Materhls 831". 

Sec.  2.  Chapt<»r  39  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  head- 
ing "ExPLOsrvEs  and  Other  DANiitROfS  Arti- 
CLE.5  ■  and  hiserting  in  piac«  thereof  "Hazard- 
ous Matlrials". 

Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  chapter  30  of  title 
18,  United  States  Cl  de.  is  amended  by  strik- 
uig  out  Items  832.  833,  and  834  and  iii^erting 
in  place  thereof: 

"8:32.  Tr.insportalion     of    explosive.^,    r.trtio- 
active  materials,  etlologic  agent.s.  and 
other  hazardous  materials. 
"833.  Marking    packages    containing    e>qpIo- 
sives  and  other  hazardous  materials. 
"834.  Regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation." 
Sec.  4.  Section  831  of  'itle  18.  United  St.itps 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  seriking  out  the  definitions  of 
"Fuzes",  "Fii.ses",  and  "Fusees": 

(21  by  striking  out  "Interstate  Commerce 
Commis.sion"  in  the  definition  of  "etlologic 
agents"  and  Inserting  "Secretary"  in  place 
thereof:  and 
(3)  by  adding  a  new  definition  a.';  follows: 
Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation." 

Sec.  5.  Section  832  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  catohline  and  !n- 
-serting  In  place  thereof . 

"§832.  Tran.sportatlon  of  explosives,  radio- 
active materials,  etlologic  agents, 
and  other  hazardous  materials": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Interstate  Commerce 
Commission"  and  "Commission"  wherever  It 
appears  in  section  832  and  Inserting  "Secre- 
tary" In  place  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (a) 
before  the  first  proviso  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof 

"(a)    No   person    may   transport,   carry,   or 

lonvey  within  the  United  States,  any  dan- 

;  ennis  explosives,  such  as  and  Including,  dy- 

'aniite,  blasting  caps,  detonating  fuzes,  black 

ov.der,  or  gunpowder,  or  any  radioactive  ma- 

crials,  etlologic  agents,  or  other  hazardous 

M'torials  on  or  in  any  passenger  car  or  pas- 

/^nijer  vehicle  of  any  description  operated  In 

'ne  transportation  of  passengers  by  any  for- 

n:re  carrier  engaged  In  interstate  or  foreign 

1  ■'nimerre  bv  land:"; 


(4)  by  striking  out  "or"  preceding  ■etlo- 
logic agent.i"  in  the  first  proviso  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  ",  or  other  hazardous 
materials"  after  the  word  "agents". 

(5)  by  striking  out  "dangercus  commodi- 
ties "  in  the  second  proviso  of  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "hazardous 
materials  ■; 

(6)  by  .striking  out  all  of  subsection  (bi 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof :  • 

lb)  No  person  may  transport,  carry  or 
convey  within  the  United  States  liquid  ni- 
troglycerin, fulminac  of  merciirv  In  bv'.n 
in  dry  condition,  or  other  similarlv  danrer- 
ous  explo.sives,  radioactive  materials,  etio- 
!o:;ic  apents.  or  other  hazardous  materials, 
on  or  in  any  car  or  vehicle  of  any  de:;cription 
operated  in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
or  property  by  any  carrier  engaged  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  by  land,  except 
under  su'  h  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  specifically  prescribe  with  re- 
spect to  the  .safe  transportation  of  such  com- 
modities. The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
■Lime  determine  and  prescribe  what  are  h,az- 
r'rrtous  mjit-rials  and  may  pre.-,!  ribe  the  rotite 
or  route:;  over  which  such  explosives,  radio- 
.ictive  m.nori.ils,  etlologic  agenus.  or  other 
hazardous  materials  shall  be  transported.": 

(7)  bv  adding  the  following  new  stibsec- 
lions  (d)  through  (1) ; 

"(d)  Whoever  violates  or  causes  to  be  vio- 
lated a  provision  of  sections  831-835  of  this 
ti'.lp,  cr  any  order  c  r  regulation  issued  there- 
u.ider,  ts  subject"  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  52.0(JO  for  each  vioUition. 

"le)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  or  cau.scs 
to  be  violated  a  provision  of  sections  831-835 
of  this  title,  or  any  order  or  regulation  is- 
sued thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
>2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both:  and  U  the  violation  results  in  the 
death  or  bodily  injury  of  any  person,  shall 
tie  liiicl  no',  more  than  ;iO  OCQ  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

"(f)  Tlie  United  Stai/Cs  District  Courts 
have  ^jurisdiction,  subject  to  rules  65  (a) 
and  I'b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  GivU  Proce- 
dure, to  restrain  violations  of  sections  831- 
835  of  this  title  or  any  order  or  regulation 
issued  thereunder,  upon  petilio.i  by  tiie  ap- 
propriate United  States  attorney  or  the  At- 
tornev  Cieutral  on  behalf  oi  the  United 
.stales.  When  practicable,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  give  notice  t.i  a  person 
against  whom  an  action  for  Injunctive  relief 
;s  contemplated  and  aSord  .in  oppor'.unity  to 
prcicut  his  views,  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  knowing  .ind  willful  violation,  .shall  give 
Iiiin  reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve  com- 
pliance. However,  the  failure  to  give  that 
notice  and  opportunity  does  not  precluele  the 
granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

"(g)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  vlol.itlon  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  subsection  (f), 
'.vhich  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  sections  831-835  of  this  title  or  any  order 
or  regulation  issued  thereunder,  trial  shall  be 
by  the  cotirt  or,  upon  demand  of  the  accused, 
by  a  jury.  The  trial  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  -with  the  practice  and  procedure 
applicible  in  the  case  of  proceedings  sub- 
lect  to  the  provisions  of  rule  42(b)  of  liie 
Federal   Rules   of   Criminal    Procedure. 

"(h)  Actions  under  subsection  (f)  maybe 
brouflit  in  tlie  distriLt  In  which  the  act  or 
omi.ssinn- constituting;  tlie  violation  occurred, 
or  in  the  district  in  which  ilie  defendant  Is 
fDuud  or  is  an  Inliabitant  or  transacts  biisi- 
ness  ;uid  process  may  be  ser\jd  iii  any  oilier 
di,5Uict  of  which  the  defendant  is  an  in- 
habitant, tran:xic'a  business,  or^  may  be 
found. 

"(i)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
Jlon  (f ),  subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  le- 
quln.d  to  attend  a  United  States  District 
Court  may  nin  into  any  other  district." 

Skc.  6.  Section  833  of  title  18,  United  Stales 
Code,  i.s  ame-nded  — 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  catchline  and  in- 
sertiiifj  111  place  thereof: 

"  833.  Marking    packages    containing    explo- 
sives and  other  hazardous  ma'erlals  "; 

(2)  by  striking  ,put  the  secii.in  m  its  en- 
tirety and  inserting  the  followitig  two  sub- 
sectlon-s  in  place  thereol : 

"(a)  No  person  may  deliver  to  any  carrier 
engaged  m  initrstate  or  foreign  commerce 
by  land  or  water,  and  no  person  may  carry 
on  or  in  aiiy  car  or  vehicle  cf  any  descrip- 
tion oper.ited  in  the  iransportation  of  pas- 
senger.^ or  property  by  any  carrier  engaged  in 
intcrst.';te  rr  fcreiin  commerce,  by  land. 
fliiy  explrsive  or  other  h.izardous  material 
fpecined  in  or  designated  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  834  of  this  title  under  any 
false  cr  deceptive  marking,  description.  ,n- 
voice,  shipping  order,  or  other  declarati^.ii 
and  when  required  by  regulations  pre.scribed 
by  the  Secret.iry.  no  pcrsv^n  may  deliver  anv 
such  explosive  or  other  hazardous  material 
without  informins  the  carrier,  in  writing. 
of  the  true  char.icter  thereof,  at  the  time 
such  deiivcry  is  m;ide.  cr  without  plainly 
markiii!'  en  the  outsid"  of  every  package  coti- 
tainine  explosives  of  other  hazardous  mate- 
rials the  name  of  contents  thereof. 

"(b)  No  per.son  nuiy  represen;  by  marking, 
certifying,  or  otherwise,  that  ftt^y  container 
or  p.ickaging  meets  the  requirements  In 
regul.itiuii-.  prescribed  under  sectioti  834  of 
this  title,  when.  In  fact,  it  does  not" 

Sec  7  Section  834  of  title  18.  United  States 
Ccxle,  IS  amended — 

(1)  by  striking;  out  the  catchlitie  am"  in- 
sert i:ig  in  place  thereof:  "f  834.  Regulation 
by  tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation"'; 

(2)  by  strlkintr  out  subsection  (a)  and  :n- 
sortiiii;  i::  pi, ice  thereof: 

"ca)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  re'^'ula- 
tions  for  the  safe  transportation  within  the'* 
United  States  of  explosives  and  ether  hazard- 
ous materials,  including  radioactive  mate- 
rials. etiolot;ic  agents,  flammable  liquids, 
flammible  solids,  oxidlzmg;  matenr's.  cor- 
rosive materials,  compresse-d  gases,  and  poi- 
sonous substances  As  specified  theroip.  tiie 
resttilations  prescribed  under  this  .s'^i)~ec- 
tion  apply  to  all  .arriers  who  engage  ii  In- 
terstate or  foreiya  commerce  whenever  they 
eng.Oiie  In  the  transportation  of  explosives  or 
other  hazardous  materials  by  land;  all  ship- 
pers ni.,'Mng  shipments  of  explosives  or  other 
lir:Zardous  materials  via  any  carrier  who  en- 
gages in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by 
land  or  water:  and  all  manuf.icturers  of 
c-c. tainers  or  pnckagings  which  may  be  useu 
lor  transportation  of  e:%plosives  or  other 
iiazardous  materials  in  interstate  or_foreii-,ii 
commerce  by  land  or  water.'-'; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Commission,  of   it> 
and   "Interstate   Commerce   Commission"   in 
subsection   lb)   av.d  insertlnc  "Secretary,  on 
his"  and   "Secretary",  respectively,   in  p'.are 
thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Commisjiu./'  v^herever 
it  appears  in  sub.section  (d>  and  luserii.ii: 
'Secretary"  in  place  therecii; 

(5(  by  striking  out  "CoininisElon"  and 
"itself"  in  subsection  (e)  and  Inseninp 
'  Secietary  '  and  'himself',  respectively,  in 
place  thereof: 

(6i  by  sinking  out  "inrhidlng  the  Bureau 
for  the  Sale  Trans|>ortation  of  Explosive^: 
and  other  Danijerous  Articles",  jn  subjection 
(<    ;  and 

(7)  bv  .striking  out  subsection  (f)  in  ns 
eiitireiy. 

Sec.  8  Section  835  of  tilie  18,  United  Slate.s 
Code,  is  amended.  • 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Inter.state  Commerce 
Commission"  and  "Comml&Alou"  wherever 
they  appear  and  iuaerting  "  Secret&iry  "  in 
place  thereof: 

(2»  by  striking  out  "it  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  aasl.<;t  In  suUsectJon  (b)  and 
inserting  "he  may  deem  nee-easarv  or  proper 
to  a.ssisf  him"  in  place  thereof:  and 
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i3)    by    striking    out   subsection    (c)    and 
inserting  In  plice  thereof 

■■|c)  In  administering  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  sertions  831-835  of  this  title 
a;id  the  regulitions  prescribed  thereunder, 
the  Se.-retary  may  exercise  rll  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Department  of 
Traniportatim  Act  and  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  except  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  rc.crved  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
ir.trce  Ccrnmiss  on  by  .-ection  6(fl  il)  of' the 
Department  of  Transportation  AcJ;  |49  U.S.C. 
1655if)(l)).  including  procedural  and  in- 
vestigative powers  and  the  power  to  examine 
and  in.spect  records  and  properties  of  car- 
riers wlio  engage  in  transporting  e.xplosives 
or  other  hazardous  materials  in  interstate 
or  foreign  comm:rce  by  land,  records  and 
properties  of  shippers  to  the  extent  tliat 
tho-e  records  and  properties  pertain  to  the 
packing  and  shipping  of  explosives  or  other 
hazardous  mat.erials  and  the  nature  of  such 
commodities,  and  records  and  properties  of 
peraons  manutactunng.  testing,  or  marking 
any  containers  or  pr.ckaging  whicli  may  be 
used  for  tran  portati^n  ol  explosives  or  other 
hazardous  materials  in  interstate  or  fcreit^n 
c^rmmercj  to  the  extent  that  those  records 
and  properties  pertain  to  the  production, 
tes'lng.  marking,  or  dlstributii'ii  of  the  con- 
t.iiners  or  packaging." 

SE:r.  9  lal  Seotion  6ie)  of  tlie  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  i49  U  S.C.  1655it))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •  {4(  tl.e  following 
provisions  of  law  relatii;g  generally  to  ex- 
plosives and  oth-r  dangerous  articles:  Sec- 
tions 831-835  of  title  18^  Uiiit?d  States  Coc'.e. 
as  amended  "  and  renumbe.int,  t:.e  succe  d- 
Ing  clauses  acr-ordmgly. 

(b)  Sectirn  6(CM1)  c<f  the  Departmen-  of 
Transportation  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"lother  than  those  relating  to  the  transpo-- 
tation  pa::k3gir.g.  marking,  or  desi-riptiou  of 
explosives  cr  other  hazardous  matt-rials)  ' 
.■".fter  the  words  -aviation  safety". 

The  S?CRET.\nY  of  Trvnsport.mium. 

Waahington.   DC.   Junr   6.   19T3. 
Hon.  Spiro  T  Acnew. 
Pri'iidcnt  0/  the  Senate 
Washington.  D  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  Tlxre  is  transmitted 
herewith  the  following: 

M  1  A  draft  of  a  bill  "To  amend  the  laws 
governiiig  the  tran.sportation  of  hazardous 
ma-enali." 

i2i  A  section-by-seciioii  analys.s  of  the 
bill:  and 

(3 1  A  coi-nparatlve  text  of  the  law:i  sho-.v- 
in:;  the  propo-ed  changes. 

The  lawi  governing  hazardous  materials 
are  administered  by  this  Department  and 
several  of  its  agencies,  and  generally  this  bill 
is  Intended  to  Improve  the  structure  ami 
the  enforrenieiit  mcchani-m  with  re.spe-t  to 
the.se  laws  Al:hough  the  enclosed  analysis 
provides  a  full  discussion  of  the  proposed 
changes,  it  mav  be  helpful  to  outline  the 
most  ini.Tirlant  chanrres 

First,  the  enfor-ement  mer'nanism  for  the 
;aws  will  be.  Bignlficantly  streiiL'thentd  and 
rehned  bv  adding  a  provi.-.!on  tor  civil  for- 
ieiiure  and  by  adding  a  pro.  i^ion  providing 
2'ir  injunctive  relief  iseclion  5).  Imposition 
of  the  present  cr.miiial  peual-y  has  proven 
too  blunt  and  time-CjiisMming  to  be  ellecuve 
Tiie  proposed  provision  for  civil  forfeiture 
will  provide  a  more  ilexible  aiid  informal  en- 
forcement tO'/l. 

Second.  Ihi..  bill  v.O'-kt  expand  the  area  of 
pre  ent  r-gulation  to  include  the  manufac- 
turers of  pa'king  materials  for  ha/ardor.s 
materials  (sction  6).  Presently  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Ret'ulatlonr.  49  CFR  170  ISO 
I  hereinafter  r'ffrrcd  to  as  the  "Re_'Mla- 
tions'  I.  provide  tliat  the  nianufuciurtT  of 
the  packaging  material  may  inspect  the 
packing  materials  for  compliance  with  the 
KfgulaMons.  and  that  the  shippf-r  and  carrier 
rill/  rely  upon  the  inanufu  ituror'.-,  ceitihca- 


tion  that  the  materials  are  in  compliance 
with  the  Regulations.  This  system  has  evolved 
becau.se  it  is  not  po.ssible  for  the  shipper 
or  Carrie,  to  independently  inspect  what  are 
at  times  the  highly  sophisticated  packaging 
materials  required  by  the  Regulations. 

Eiieiwhough  the  manufacturer  has  this 
key  roleNtlie  present  laws  provide  penalties 
only  lor  shrtopers  and  carriers.  This  bill  would 
impo.se  civil  or  criminal  sanctions  directly 
upon  manufacturers  for  mislabeling  or 
fal.oly  certifying  their  materials. 

Third,  the  bill  would  also  remove  existing 
restraints  upon  the  Secretary's  autiiorlty  to 
delegate  the  authority  concerning  haz:ird- 
oiis  materials  witliin  this  Department  (sec- 
tion 'J).  Present  leglslaMon  decentralizes  the 
authority  for  hazardous  materials,  and  di- 
\  Kles  that  atithority  among  several  subordi- 
nate olRcials  of  this  Department,  each  of 
whom  is  responsible  for  only  one  mode  of 
transportation.  The  bill  would  enable  us  to 
consolidate  the  functions  with  respect  to 
hazardous  materials  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  to  provide  for  prompt,  single  regu- 
latory action. 

We  recommend  early  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  enactment  of  this  legislation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminiiitrations 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Cl-AUDE  S.  Brineg.^r. 

Section'-by-Section  Analysis  of  a  Bill  To 
Amend  the  Tr.\nsportation  of  Explo.sives 
Act 

Throughout  thess  amendments  to  chapter 
39  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  there  are 
three  freqiientlv  recurring  changes  the  ex- 
planations for  which  are  covered  by  the  fol- 
lowing notes. 

Note  rrl — The  term  "explosives  and  other 
dangerous  articles  "  is  changed  to  "hazard- 
ous materials"  to  ccnform  v.lth  contemporary 
usage  of  the  latter  term  In  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970. 
Public  La'v  91-458.  84  Stat.  977.  and  the 
Departments  Kazarrious  Materials  Regula- 
tions, and  general  transportation  Industry 
terminologv. 

Note  =2 — References  to  the  "Interstate 
C:mmerce  Commission"  and  the  "Commis- 
sion" are  changed  to  the  "Secretarv  '  to  re- 
flect section  6(e)  (4)  of  Public  Law  89-570, 
which  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation all  functions,  pov.crs,  and  duties 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tin- 
der .sections  831-835  of  chapter  39  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code. 

No»o  rr3 — Rather  than  have  Identical  laii- 
gunge  restated  four  separate  times  in  stc- 
^tlons  832,  833.  and  834.  the  criminal  penalty 
prnvisions  have  been  consolidated  In  a  new- 
subsection  (e)  of  section  832.  This  Is  done 
primarily  to  facilitate  the  addition  of  a  new 
civil  penalty  provision  for  violations  of  this 
statue. 

Sec.  1 — Tills  amends  the  Item  in  the 
anclysis  of  title  18  pertaining  to  chapti-:^39 
in  accordance  with  Note  :=1,  above. 

Sec.  2  — This  amends  the  heading  of  chap- 
ter 3 J   in  accordance   with   Note   ^1,  above 

Sec.  3 — This  amends  the  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 33  in  accordance  with  Note  ^1  and  Note 
=  2,  abo.e. 

Sec.  4(1) — This  amends  section  831.  the 
d'jliiiiLlon  section  of  the  chapter,  Vjy  delet- 
ing the  definition.";  of  "fuzes",  "fuses",  and 
"fusees".  There  are  technical  definitions  and 
appear  m  jre  upproprialelv  in  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Regulations  (49  CFR  Parts  170- 
IH'J).  The  lerm-s  have  only  limited  applica- 
tion in  the  statute  and  are  not  necessary  to 
an  vindcfMrtHMliut;  of  it. 

Sec.  4(2) — This  amends  the  dtfinilion  of 
"eiiologlc  agents"  in  section  831  in  accord- 
aiice  witli  Note  —2.  above. 


Sec.  4i3)  -This  amends  section  83'  to 
state  that  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  in  accordance  with  Note 
i;2.  above. 

Sec.  5(1)  — This  amends  the  catchline  of 
section    832    in    accordance    with    Note    =-1 
above. 

Sec.  5(2)— This  amends  section  832  to  re- 
flect the  authority  of  the  "SecretarV  m 
accordance  wtlh  Note   =2.  above. 

Sec.  5i3) — This  amends  subsection  lai  of 
Fccticn  C:)2  by  changing  Uie  introductorv 
language  frcin  "Any  person  who  knowingly 
traiisprrts.  carries,  or  conveys"  to  "No  per- 
son may  trni^script,  carry,  or  convey".  This 
change  is  ncce.ssary  to  facilitate  "removal 
of  t!ie  criminal  penalty  clause  in  accordance 
with  Note  =3,  above.  The  term  "knowingly" 
is  ;n  're  appropriately  placed  in  the  criminal 
saiiction  of  new  subjection  (e).  The  words 
"i  r  uihcr  hazardous  materials"  are  added  to 
nv'ke  8:32(a)  consistent  with  section  834.  The 
term  "by  land"  is  rdded  for  consistency. 

Sec.  5(4) — The  words  "or  other  hazardous 
materials"  are  added  for  consistencv  with 
sr-  tion  034. 

Sec.  5:5) — This  amends  .stibsectlon  (a)  of 
section  832  by  substituting  the  term  "haz- 
ardous ntaterials"  for  "dangerous  commod- 
ities" to  conform  with  the  revised  chapter 
hcidliig. 

Sec.  5; 6) — This  amends  subsection  (bi  of 
section  832  by  changing  the  introductory  lan- 
guage from  "No  per.son  shall  knowingly"  to 
"No  pevson  m  ly ',  consistent  with  new  sub- 
section (a),  and  by  deleting  the  penalty 
sentence,  in  accordance  with  Note  No.  3, 
above.  The  words  "hazardous  materials"  and 
"o'her  hazardous  miterials"  are  added  for 
consistency  with  section  834. 

Sec.  5(7)  —This  amends  section  832  by  add- 
ing two  new  subsections  (d)  and  (u).  to  pro- 
vide a  civil  penalty  provision  and  to  con- 
.solidate  the  criminal  penalty  provisions, 
rer-^peciively. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Regulations  (49 
CFR  170-1891,  issued  under  chapter  39  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  directly 
binding  only  upon  carriers  by  land  and  ship- 
pers ijy  land  or  water.  Carriers  and  shippers 
by  air  aitd  curriers  ijy  water  are  regulated  by 
other  provisions  of  law  administered  withju 
the  Department  of  Transport  aion  ( -;ee  49 
use.  14721  hi  and  46  U.S.C.  170).  The  .-,1  ,lu- 
tory  provisions  regulating  carriers  and  ship- 
pers by  air  and  carriers  by  water  eacJi  set 
forth  civil  penalties  for  violations.  Viola- 
tions of  the  re;;ulations  issued  under  title 
18  are  punishable  only  by  criminal  Indict- 
meiit  and  trial.  Thus,  a  basic  Inconsisiency 
and  inequity  has  prevailed  in  application  of 
the  various  statutes. 

Coitstltutioiial  due  process  requires  every 
criminal  law  to  be  slated  clearly  and  un- 
ambiguouslv.  and  conviction  requires  a  high 
degree  of  proof  that  is  not  available  without 
a  highly  trained  staff  of  Investigators.  As  a 
con.sequence,  few  criminal  pro.secutlons  are 
brought  for  violations  of  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Regulations  and  the.se  seldom  result 
lu  conviction.  In  addition,  the  harshrtcss  and 
broad  implications  Involved  In  a  criminal 
conviction  cau;^c  a  natural  reluctance  to  re- 
port many  violations  of  the  rogulniioiis,  or 
to  prosecute  the  less  serious  Infr  ictions  that 
are  reported.  The  needs  of  justice  demand 
tiial  tiie  regulated  modes  of  tran.Mjortaiion 
and  the  .shipping  indiinliy  be  Ire.ited  uni- 
formly and  fairly. 

Civil  penalties,  such  as  ihoi-.e  appecring  in 
many  other  iransporlation  saleiy  si  itules 
have  proven  hy  experience  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  assuring  compliance 
with  regulations  issued  under  those  acts, 
and  tiie  most  eifective  means  of  punishment 
for  violullons.  Civil  penaUies  imposed  ad- 
ministratively are  less  formal  and  time- 
consuming,  are  subject  to  administrative 
compromise,  do  not  hav.e  the  effect  of  further 
Ijurtleiiing   durt   calendars,   recjuire  a   "pre- 


ponderance of  the  evidence"  standard  of 
proof  to  sustain  the  Imposition  of  a  penalty 
rather  than  a  "beyond  reasonable  doubt" 
standard,  and  do  not  carry  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  criminal  penalties.  This  amend- 
ment Is  therefore  an  essential  element  In  the 
eflect^ve  regulation  of  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials. 

New  sub.sectlon  (e)  retains  the  criminal 
penalties  formerly  imposed  for  violations 
where  any  person  "knowingly"  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  regulations.  The  criminal 
penaltla*  for  Infractions  which  do  not  result 
ill  the  death  or  bodily  Injury  of  any  person 
have  been  amended  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
position of  a  S2.000  fine  to  be  consistent 
with  the  limits  for  the  civU  penalty. 

New  subsections  (f)-(l)  provide  that  the 
United  States  District  Courts  have  Juris- 
diction to  restrain  violations  of  the  regula- 
tions. This  Jurisdiction  again  adds  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  enforcement  process,  and 
Is  particularly  helpful  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  an  emergency  situation  that  requires  a 
quick  response  and  also  In  ensuring  future 
or  continuing  compliance. 

Sec.  6(1).— Tills  amends  section  833  of 
chapter  39  by  changing  the  catchline  and 
the  body  of  section  833  to  recognize  the 
term  "hazardous  materials",  In  accordance 
with  Note  ill,  above. 

Sec.  6(2). — This  amends  section  833  of 
chapter  39 — 

a.  by  changing  "Any  person  who  know- 
ingly delivers",  "any  person  who  knowingly 
carries",  and  "or  any  person  who  so  de- 
livers", to  "No  person  may  deliver",  "no  per- 
son may  carry",  and  "and  no  person  may' 
deliver",  respectively,  to  be  consistent  with 
amended  section  832  and  to  facilitate  con- 
solidation of  the  penalty  provisions  111  ac- 
cordance   with    Note    j;.3,    above; 

b.  by  changing  "Interstate  Commerce 
Commission"  to  "Secretary",  in  accordance 
with  Note  «2,  above;  and 

c  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  sec- 
tion 833,  to  prohibit  a  false  assertion  that 
a  container  or  packaging  meets  the  appli- 
cable requirements  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  shipment  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials. Tlie  prescribed  packaging  for  haz- 
ardous materials  usually  is  not  manufac- 
tured by  either  the  shipper  or  the  carrier, 
but  Is  manufactured  by  a  third  party  and 
marked  by  him  with  the  appropriate  "DOT" 
Specification  number  prescriijed  by  Part 
178  of  the  Hazardous  Materials  Regulations 
(49  CFR  170-189).  The  "DOT"  Specification 
number  marked  on  a  packaging  is  a  certi- 
fication that  the  packaging  compiles  with 
all  specification  requirements  (see  49  CFR 
§  173.24(C)  (1)  <1)  ).  It  Is  Impracticable  to 
require  carriers  or  shippers  of  hazardous 
materials  to  Independently  test  the  con- 
tainers or  packaglngs  to  assure  they  meet  the 
Bpeclfication  requirements.  Therefore  they 
are  permitted  to  accept  the  manufacturer's 
certification  or  specification  marking  as  evi- 
dence that  the  containers  were  manufac- 
tured in  accordance  with  applicable  specifi- 
cations (see  49  CFR  §17322).  Chapter  39, 
however,  is  only  binding  upon  carriers  and 
Bhlppers  of  hazardous  materials  The  Secre- 
tary Is  unable,  therefore,  through  direct 
regulation  or  enforcement,  to  assure  the  ad- 
eciuaoy  of  the  specification  containers  or 
packaglngs  prescribed  In  the  regulations.  Un- 
der new  subsection  (b)  false  representation 
of  coiTipIlaiice  with  tho.se  specifications  Is 
an  offense  subject  to  the  penaltle.s  described 
In  amended  section  832.  In  additloii,  the 
amendment  by  section  7(2).  as  discussed  be- 
low, makes  the  regulations  setting  forth 
those  specifications  expressly  applicable  to 
manufacturers  of  containers  and  packaglngs 
that  may  be  used  for  shipment  of  hazardous 
materials  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Sec.  7(1).- This  amends  the  catchline  of 
section  834  of  chapter  39  to  reflect  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
lu  accoidttiice  with  Note  ^2,  atKive. 


Sec.  7(2). — This  amends  section  834(a) 
to  reflect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  Note  ^2,  above.  New  lan- 
guage Is  added  to  sub.sectlon  (a)  to  make  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  containers  and  packaglngs  directly 
binding  upon  the  manufacturers  of  those 
container.?  and  packaging  materials.  The 
amendment  by  section  6(2)  makes  It  an 
offense  to  falsely  mark  or  certify  thai  a 
container  or  packaging  meets  the  applicable 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  shipment  of  hazardous  materials  m 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  The  neces- 
sity for  this  direct  authority  is  discussed 
in  the  analysis  of  sectljyi  6(2),  above. 

Sec.  7  (31.  (41,  and  (5) — These  amend 
subsections  (b),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  834 
to  reflect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary,  lu 
accordance  with   Note  js2.  above. 

Sec.  7(6) — This  ainends  subsection  (e) 
of  section  834  by  deleting  sppclflc  reiereuce 
to  the  "Bureau  for  the  Safe  Transpartalion 
of  Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles '. 
now  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  oi 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads.  ThLs 
specific  reference  is  net  required  for  the 
Secretary  to  effectively  utilize  the  services 
of  the  Bureau  cf  Explosives,  since  the  re- 
maining language  of  subsection  (e)  affords 
ample  aulhonty  for  acquiring  such  as- 
sistance. The  specific  reference,  however. 
has  resulted  over  a  period  of  many  years  in 
a  multitude  of  inappropriate  delegations  ot 
regulatory  authority  to  the  Bureau  of  Ex- 
plosives The  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  reinforced  the 
opinion  of  counsel  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  these  delegations  are 
inappropriate  and  should  be  withdrawn  ex- 
peditiously. This  withdrawal  is  taking  place. 
Tlie  specific  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Ex- 
plosives, therefore,  is  deleted  from  the 
statute. 

Sec.  7(7) — This  amends  section  834  by 
deleting  the  penalty  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (f),  in  accordance  with  Note  :c3,  above. 
Sec.  8(1)  and  (2) — These  amend  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  cf  section  835  to  reflect 
the  authority  of  the  Secietary,  In  accordance 
with  Note  Z2.  above. 

Sec.  8(3) — This  amends  subsection  (c)  of 
section  835  to  recognize  the  term  "hazardous 
materials  "  and  to  reflect  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary,  in  accordance  with  Note  xl  and 
Note  =2,  above,  respectively. 

In  addition,  subsection  (c)  is  amended  to 
provide  ihe  Secretary  with  express  authority 
to  examine  and  inspect  the  records  and 
properties  of  persons  who  mark  any  con- 
taluers  or  packaglngs  with  "DOT  "  Specifica- 
tion numbers,  thereby  certifying  that  the 
containers  or  packaglngs  meet  the  appli- 
cable requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  shipment  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials, to  the  extent  that  such  records  and 
properties  pertain  to  the  production,  test- 
ing, marking,  or  distribution  of  such  con- 
tainers or  packaglngs.  This  power  corre- 
sponds to  that  held  by  the  Secretary  to 
examine  and  Inspect  the  records  and  prop- 
erties of  carriers  and  shippers  of  hazardous 
materials.  This  expansion  of  authority  Is 
needed  for  the  reasons  discussed  above  ui.der 
the  analysis  of  section  6(2)  The  prc.-ent 
statute  does  not  permit  enforcement  against 
.such  Individuals  unless  they  are  shippers  or 
carriers. 

Sec.  9— Public  L:*w  89-070.  whicli  estab- 
lished the  Department  of  Transportation, 
transferred  functions  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials  by  rail  and 
hlghw-ay  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi  sion  to  the  Socret,ary  of  Transportation. 
It  further  directed  the  Federal  Riulroad  Ad- 
ministrator to  carry  out  theso  functions  with 
respect  to  transportatl.m  by  rail  and  liquid 
pipeline  and  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator to  carry  out  these  functi'-ns  with  re- 
spect to  tr.insportat  1(111  bv  mator  corner.  In 
addition.  It  transferred  all  of  the  functUm.s 
of  the  FVderal  Aviiiion  /.dminlstrator  and 
the  Fedeiul  Aviation  .■'itiiuj  up  the  Secretary, 


but  furti  er  directed  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ini<:istratcr  to  carry  out  all  ot  the  safetv 
functifiis  so  transferred,  including  those  re- 
lating to  hazardous  materials  These  statu- 
tory difTiislons  of  authority  are  further  coni-- 
plicated  by  .section  3(e)  (4)  of  Public  Law  89- 
670  v.hi  h  provides  that  "the  functions  .  .  . 
sieciLed  in  this  Act  to  be  carried  out  by 
each  .Administrator  shall  not  be  transferred 
else>viiere  in  the  De;i.trtmeni  "  except  pursu- 
ant to  a  Reorganization  Plan  The^e  provi- 
sions ha\e  introduced  an  "unfortunate  ele- 
ment of  organizi.lional  rigidity  Into  the  De- 
parimenl  of  Transportation  The  m.mdatory 
requirement  that  these  safi-ty  functions 
vested  in  the  Secretary  be  earned  out  by  par- 
ticular subordinate  olfirlals  was  undesirable 
from  the  beginning. 

Tlie  irar.spcrtation  of  haz.^rdous  materials 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  com- 
merce hrus  become;  increasingly  mtermodal 
in  character.  For  example,  almo  t  ail  ship- 
nient.s  by  air  or  sea  must  first  move  by  rail 
or  motor  carrirr.  M.iny  shipments  move  by 
three  <r  mure  modes  Tins  increasing  inter- 
mcKlal  nature  of  the  tran.spcrtatiou  of  haz- 
ardous materials  was  recently  recognized  by 
the  91st  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Hazardou,-  Mater-als  Trans- 
portation Control  Act  of  1970.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  there  be  maximum  unlformf  y 
in  thr)  rej'ulations  and  regulatory  actions 
governing  the  shippers  cl  hazardous  mi- 
terlals.  particularly  with  respect  to  the  p.ick- 
aging.  marking  and  !nbelii;g  cf  these  ma- 
terials. The  combination  of  statut-ory  pro- 
visions that  requires  the  related  regulatory 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  several  subordi- 
nate oiticials  of  the  Department  cf  Trans- 
portation, each  cf  whom  is  responsible  for 
a  single  mode  of  transportation.  Inhibits 
prompt  regulat-ciry  action  and  prevents  single 
actions  on  intermodal  problems,  either  by  di- 
rect order  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
or  by  delegation  of  authority  to  any  source 
within  the  Department  but  outside  of  the 
Admini-stratlou  to  which  the  statutory  dele- 
gation was  made.  In  circumatanceo  not  .so 
Inhibited,  the  Secretary  could,  by  the  mere 
wording  of  a  delegation  of  authority,  con- 
solidate duplicate  functions  and  provide  fi^r 
prompt,  single  regulatory  action  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  intenncdal  problems  cor.- 
cerning  the  transportation  cf  hazardous  ma- 
teria is. 

Sec.  9(a)  — This  amends  section  6(e)  cf 
Public  Law  8!3  670  by  deleting  the  provision 
tran-sferring  sections  831-835  of  title  18  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  This  re- 
move? the  administration  of  .sections  831-835 
of  title  18  from  the  effect  of  secticn  6(f»i:3» 
of  Public  Law  89-670.  and  thus  reposes  in 
the  Secretary  the  full  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  carry  out  .these  functions. 

Sec  9(bi. —  This  amends  section  «(c)(l) 
of  Public  L.iw.  89-670  by  excepting  the  reg- 
ulatory a-athonty  over  the  tiansport.ation  oi 
hiu-.arclous  materials  by  air  from  safety  func- 
tions required  to  bo  carried  otit  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator  Tins  amend- 
ment, together  v^itJi  the  amendment  m.ide  bv 
section  9(a),  will  allow  the  oiisolidation  of 
authority  and  responsibility  essential  to 
effective,  efficient  regulation  of  a  multmuxlal 
Industry  to  the  b»>nefit  of  shippers,  oarrieis 
container  maiuif.icturers,  and  the  publi-  at 

IKS?yr     Material    not     atTected    is    indlCi»-ed 

by  •    •    '.  Material  deleted  is  indicated  by 

(      ].  New  material  Is  indicated  by  ltali«-  | 

Chapter   39 — (Explosives   and   Other   Dan- 

oEROi  s  Articles)   Hu:arc!ous  Matcr-.ul!: 
Sec. 
831.  Definitions. 

(832.  Transportation  of  explo.-ives.  radioac- 
tive materials,  etiologlc  agents,  and 
other  dangerous  articles  1 
832.  2'r(i»i.vpc)rr_a.'ion  of  crplosive<!.  mrfitiiu-- 
rijv  ruiterial>::  etulcoic  agent.-:,  iintl 
Other  hiuariiotti  inalerUils 


/ 
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(833.  Mrirkinp  packapes  containin-:  explosives 
and   other  dangeroiis  articles  | 

833.  Ma'king     parkjgcs     containinef     explo- 

sives and  >uizardous  materials. 
[834.  Regulation    by    Interstate    Commerce 
Cainniissioii.  | 

834.  Rt  gulntwn.  bv   the  Secretary  of   Trans- 

portation. 

835.  Aamlni.-.'.r.ilion. 

•    •    * 

5  831.  Definitlcns. 

("Fitzcs"  me.itis  devices  used-  In  IgiiiMns; 
tlie  explo.>:ve  rh;.r£:e.^  of  projectiles. 

"Pu.ses"  means  the  slow-hnrniiig  ir.  a  used 
commercially  to  convey  fire  to  an  explosive 
cuniijii.-.i..ble  n:.is.. 

"Fiisees"  means  the  fiisccs  ordinarily  used 
on  .stoambo.iis.  railroadsi  and  motor  earners 
as  nlL;ht  su  nals.  | 

■■Radioact;ve  materl'^ls"  means  any  mate- 
rials or  rombmation  of  materials  that  spon- 
taneously emit  ionl2inc;  radiation. 

■  Etiologic  agents'"  means  the  causative 
agei.t  of  such  di^sases  as  mny  from  time 
to  time  be  h.stcd  in  rc.'ulations  t;overnln2 
etlolOiJic  agents  prc^.-rlbed  by  the  jlnterstate 
Commerce  Commission!  Sccrctr.rj  under  sec- 
tion 834  of  t;!l.-j  chapter. 

"Scc'-fta'-y"  n-^ans  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porlatson. 

15  832.  TransportaUon   of  explosives,   radio- 

a.-tr.  e    materi  lis.    e'iolo.:ic    ageuus, 

and  o'her  dangerous  articles.) 

5  832.  Traisportation    of    explosives,    radio- 

actwc    materials,    etiologic    agents, 

atid   other   hazardous   materials. 

[(a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  trans- 
ports, carries,  or  cr^nveys  within  the  United 
States,  any  dangeroiis  explosives,  such  as 
and  Including,  dynamite,  blasting  caps,  det- 
onating fu?es.  black  powder,  gunpowder,  or 
other  l.ke  explosive,  or  any  radloacthe  ma- 
terials, or  etiologic  agents,  on  or  in  any 
p:\s">:ir-er  car  or  passenger  vehicle  of  any 
derr'ption  operated  In  the  transport  at  ion  of 
pa-^ii-n^crs  by  any  for-hire  carrier  engaged  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  by  land,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  Sl.OOO  or  imnrisaned 
rot  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  aiirf.  If  the 
deat'.i  or  bodily  injury  of  any  person  results 
from  a  vio!a*!on  of  this  section,  shall  be  fln"d 
not  m.jre  than  j  10.000  or  im;jrijoncd  not  more 
than  ten  j-cars.  or  both:] 

(a)  .Vo  person  may  transport,  carry,  or 
coniey  uUhin  the  United  States,  any  dan- 
gerous cipijsiirs.  i.uch  as  and  including, 
dynarnne.  blasting  caps,  detonating  fu?e3. 
black  powder,  or  gunpowder,  or  any  radio- 
active material.'!,  etiologic  ag^^vts,  or  other 
lia-.d'dfjus  viatcriah  on  or  m  any  pr.'isrnger 
c'lr  or  ;)avs"")7er  vehicle  of  any  desrriptinn 
opi'rn'c'i  in  the  trcntportntior.  of  pa^'^rnnern 
by  any  for-hire  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  by  land:  Provided,  hoic- 
evcT,  Tiiat  su-h.- explosives,  radio-ctive  ma- 
terials. I  or  I  eliolog.c  agents,  or  other  haz- 
ardous material  may  be  tran.sported  on  or  in 
such  cir  or  vehicle  whenever  the  | Interstate 
Commerce  Commission]  Secretary  findb  that 
an  emergency  requires  an  expedited  move- 
ment. In  which  case  such  emergency  move- 
ments shall  be  made  subject  to  such  rcgu- 
Intlon-^  a~.  the  |Cjmmlr5ion|  Secretny  may 
deem  neces  ary  or  desirable  in  the  public 
In'trcit  lu  each  instance:  Provided  f.irth'-r. 
That  under  this  scition  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
transport  on  or  in  any  .such  car  or  vehicle, 
.small  quantities  of  exploilves.  radioactive 
juaierlals.  et  ologlc  agents,  or  other  (flanger- 
OU3  commo-Jitiosj  lia.a^dou^  viatrria's  of  the 
kinds,  in  such  am'jnnt:s.  ai.d  under  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  determined  by  the  J  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission]  Secretan/  to 
Itr. fO'.e  i.o  appreciable  danger  to  per  ons  or 
property  And  provided  further.  'I hat  It  shall 
be  l:»wful  l(,  transport  on  or  In  any  ., -ch  car 


or  vehicle  such  fusees,  torpedoes,  rockets,  or 
other  s.gnal  devices  as  may  be  essential  to 
promote  safety  in  the  operation  of  any  such 
car  or  vehicle  on  or  In  which  transported. 
This  section  shall  not  prevent  llie  transpor- 
tation of  military  forces  with  their  accom- 
panjing  munitions  of  war  on  p.issenger- 
equipmenl  cars  or  vehicles. 

|(1j)  No  person  shall  knowini^ly  transport, 
cairy  (,r  convey  within  the  United  States  li- 
quid nitroglycerin,  fulminate  li  bulk  In  dry 
condition,  or  other  similarly  dancerous  ex- 
plosives, or  radioactive  mat?rials.  or  etlcloglc 
acenti.  on  cr  In  any  err  or  vehicle  of  any 
description  operated  in  the  transpcrtation  of 
I)a  scngcr.,  or  prcperty  by  any  carrier  engaged 
in  ii.tcrstate  or  fcreign  commerce,  by  land, 
except  uiider  such  rules  and  regulations  a; 
Iho  Commission  shall  specifically  prescribe 
uiih  re.pect  to  the  safe  transportation  of 
such  commodries.  The  Commission  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine  aitd  prescribe 
what  explcsives  arc  ••otiier  similarly  danger- 
ous cxpl  jsives  ",  and  may  prescribe  the  route 
and  routes  over  which  such  explosives,  ra- 
dioactive materials,  or  etiologic  agents  shall 
b?  transpcrted.  Any  person  who  violates  this 
provision,  cr  any  regulation  prescribed  here- 
u'ldcr  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. ;  hall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
Imiirisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and.  If  tl.e  death  or  bcdUy  injury  of  any 
person  results  from  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both  I 

(oi  No  jxT.son  mny  transport,  carry  or  con- 
vey liithin  the  Unilcd  Sta'es  liquid  vilro- 
gluctnn.  fulminate  of  mercury  in  hulk  iti  dry 
cnvditian,  nr  other  similnrly  dangerous  ex- 
plosives, Tcdioactive  rnaterinh,  etiologic 
<?"<;••!/.'•■.  or  other  ha::ardoiis  materials  on  or  in 
any  car  or  vehicle  of  any  description  op-r- 
a!c'.l  in  tlir  trnnrportation  of  passenger.^  or 
properly  hy  ary  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
or  forrign  commerce,  by  lavd,  ex''cpt  under 
such  rules  and  reoulntiovs  as  the  Secretary 
shnit  sprcificolly  prcicribe  with  respect  to 
the  sc.fe  transportation  of  such  commodities. 
The  Secretary  shall  from  tiuie  to  time  dcter- 
viine  and  prescribe  uhat  are  haiardons  ma- 
terial t,  and  may  prescribe  the  route  and 
routes  over  trhich  such  explosives,  rndioac- 
tiic  7nntcrials,  etiologic  agents  or  other 
haz  rdous  materials  shall  be  transported. 

(c)  Any  shipment  of  radioactive  materials 
made  by  or  under  the  direction  or  supervi- 
sion r.f  the  Atomic  Energy  CommLsslon  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  is  escorted  by 
p?rs  nnel  specially  dc-l^nated  by  or  undjr 
the  authority  of  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion or  the  DcpartincTit  of  Defense,  as  the 
ease  may  be.  fcr  the  purpose  of  national  se- 
curity, shall  be  eticm'it  from  the  rcfjuir>'>- 
mer.ts  of  .sections  831-835  of  this  chapter  and 
the  rules  and  regulatL.ns  prescribed  there- 
untler.  In  the  case  of  any  shipment;  of  radio- 
actl:  c  materials  made  by  or  under  tin  dlrcc- 
tt^  n  or  supervlsl  ni  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
C  rnmisEion  or  the  Department  of  Defense, 
whicti  is  not  so  esrtrlcd  by  spcci.iUy  desig- 
nated personnel  certification  upon  the  bill  ot 
l.i.ding  by  cr  under  the  authority  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comini;.sion  or  the  D  part- 
mcnt  Df  Defense,  as  the  case  may  be,  that 
the  shipment  contains  radioactive  materials 
shall  be  conc'usive  as  to  content,  and  no 
further  descriplicn  shall  be  necessary  or  re- 
quired; but  e.ich  p.ickage,  receptacle,  or  other 
coiila:ner  in  such  uncscortsd  shipment  shall 
on  the  outside  thereof  be  pin  inly  mariied 
"ratiioactivc  materials",  and  shall  xiot  be 
opened  for  inspection  by  the  carrier. 

(d)  Whoeiur  violates  or  causes  to  be  vio- 
liitvd  a  provision  of  scc'ions  831-835  of  t/ii-s 
title,  or  any  order  or  reyulalijn  issued  there- 
under. 1.7  subject  to  a  civil  penilty  of  not 
more  than  S2.0'JO  for  each  violation. 

ie)  Wltiicicr  knou  ingly  vi'jlales  or  causes 
to  be  lioluted  a  proi  ision  of  sections  83i-835 
of  Itivi  tiue,  or  any  order  <jr  regulation  issued 
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tiicreundcr,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  impri.ioned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both:  and  if  the  vitiation  results  in  the 
death  or  bodily  injury  of  any  person,  shill  b' 
fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned 
not  viore  than  10  years,  cr  both. 

If)  The  United  S  ales  District  Cmrts  have 
juri.idictton.  subject  to  rules  65(a)  and  (b) 
of  the  Federal  Hue;  of  Civil  Procedure,  to 
restrain  violations  of  .'icctions  831-835  of  this 
title  or  any  order  or  regulation  is.iued  there- 
under, upon  petition  by  the  appropria'c 
United  States  attorney  cr  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  behilf  of  tite  United  States'  When 
practicable,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  give  notice  to  a  person  a'jainst  u-hom  an 
action  for  injunctive  relief  is  contcmpi'ited 
and  afford  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
views,  and.  rxcrpt  m  the  ca^e  of  a  knowing 
and  icillfvl  vi  'lalion.  shall  give  him  reason- 
abe  opportunity  to  achieve  compliance. 
However,  the  failure  to  give  that  notice  and 
opportunity  docs  not  preclude  the  granting 
of  appropriate  relief. 

(g)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  vi:_lation  of  a7i  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  sub.scdion  (/), 
rrhich  violati'jv  also  constit utes  a  violation 
of  sections  831-835  of  this  title  or  any  order 
or  regulition  issued  thereunder,  trial  .shall  be 
by  the  court  tr.  vpcn  demand  of  the  an- 
ciispd,  by  a  jury.  The  trial  shall  be  conduced 
in  (u-curdit.i'cc  with  the  practice  and  proce- 
dure applirnble  in  the  case  of  pro"c  din^s 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  42(b)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

(h)  Actions  under  .subsection  (/)  may  be 
brouglU  in  the  district  in  which  the  act  or 
07ni<sion  consituting  the  violation  occurred, 
or  in  the  dis'rict  in  which  the  defendant  is 
found  or  is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  buii- 
ncs.-.  and  process  may  be  served  in  any  other 
district  of  which  the  defendant  is  an  iniiabi- 
tant,  transacts  business,  or  mny  be  found. 

( i)  In  any  uctinn  brought  under  subsection 
(/).  ifubpcnas  for  ivi'ncsscs  vho  are  reijuired 
to  attend  a  Uintcd  States  District  Court  mtiy 
run  into  any  other  district. 

[§833.  Markihg  packages  containing  explo- 
sives and  other  dangerous  articles.] 
§  833.  Marking  packages  containing  explosives 
and  other  lui.ardous  materials. 
I  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  deliver:;  to 
any  canler  engaged  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  land- or  water,  and  any  p;rson 
who  knowingly  carries  on  or  In  any  car  or 
vehicle  of  any  description  operated  In  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property  by 
any  carrier  eigaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  by  Ijtnd,  any  explosive,  or  other 
d?.ngerous  article,  specified  In  or  designated 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  834  of  this  chapter, 
under  any  false  or  deceptive  marking,  de- 
scriplon.  Invoice,  shipping  order,  or  otlier 
declaration,  or  any  person  who  so  delivers 
any  sucii  article  without  informing  such 
carrx-r  in  writing  of  the  true  character  therof, 
at  the  time  such  delivery  is  made,  or  with- 
out plainly  marking  on  the  outside  of  every 
p:ickage  containing  explosives  or  other  dan- 
gerous articles  the  contents  thereof,  if  such 
marking  is  required  by  regulations  pre.^crlbed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssioa 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and,  if  the  death  or  bodily  injury  of  any 
person  results  from  the  violation  of  this 
section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both.) 

(a)  No  person  may  delircr  to  any  carrier 
engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
by  land  or  water,  and  no  person  may  cirry 
on  or  in  ariy  car  or  vehicle  of  any  description 
opcrcled  in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
or  prop'-r'y  by  any  carrier  engaged  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  by  land,  any  ex- 
plosive or  other  harjardous  material  specified 
in  or  designated  by  tlie  Secretary  under  sec- 
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tion  834  of  this  title,  under  any  false  or  de- 
ceptive marking,  description,  invoice,  ship- 
ing  order,  or  other  declaration,  and  when  re- 
quired by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, no  person  may  deliver  any  such  ef- 
plosive  or  other  hazardous  material  without 
informing  the  carrier,  in  tvriting,  of  the  true 
character  thereof,  at  the  time  such  delivery 
is  made,  or  without  plainly  marking  on  the 
outside  of  every  package  containing  explo- 
sives or  other  hazardous  materials  the  name 
,  of  contents  thereof. 

(b)  No  person  may  represent  by  marking, 
certifying,  cr  otherwise,  that  any  container 
or  packaging  meets  the  requirements  in  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  section  834  of  this 
title,  when,  in  fact,  it  does  not. 

I  §834    Regulation  by   Interstate   Commerce 

Commission] 
I  834.  Regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

'  ((a)   The  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.'i.sion 

shall  formulate  regulations  for  the  safe  trans- 
portation within  the  United  States  of  explo- 
sives and  other  dangerous  articles.  Including 
radioactive  materials,  etiologic  agents,  flam- 
maols  liquids,  flammable  solids,  oxidizing 
materials,  corrosive  materials,  compressed 
gases,  and  poisonous  substances,  which  shall 
be  binding  upon  all  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 
stats  or  foreign  ctmmerce  which  transport 
:  explosives    or    other    dangerous    arUclcs    by 

land,  and  upon  all  shippers  making  ship- 
ments of  explosives  or  other  dangerous  ar- 
lcle,=;  via  any  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  by  land  or  water] 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  safe  transportation  within  the 
United  States  of  explosives  and  other  hazard- 
ous materials,  including  radioactive  mate- 
rials, eticlojic  ag:-nts,  flammable  liquids, 
flammable  solids,  oxidizing  materials,  corro- 
sive liquid'!,  compressed  nasrs.  and  poisonous 
substances.  As  specified  therein,  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  subsection  apply 
to  all  carriers  who  engage  in  interstate  or 
foreign  comm'rce  whenever  thry  engage  in 
the  transportation  of  explosives  or  other  haz- 
ardous materials  by  land;  all  shippers  mak- 
ing shipments  of  explosives  or  other  haz'ird- 
ous  materials  via  any  carrier  who  engages  in 
int-'state  or  foreign  cimm'^rce  by  land  or 
water;  and  all  manufacturers  of  containers 
or  packaglngs  which  may  be  used  for  trans- 
portation of  explosives  or  other  hazardous 
materials  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
l>y  land  or  water. 

(b)  The  [Commission,  of  its]  Secretary,  on 
his  own  motion,  or  upon  application  made  by 
any  interested  party,  may  m.\ke  changes  or 
modifications  l:i  such  regulations,  made  de- 
sirable by  new  Inf.-^rmation  cr  altered  co-di- 
tlons.  Before  adopting  any  regulations  relat- 
ing to  radioactive  materials  the  [Interstate 
Commerce  Commission]  Secretary  shall  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

(c)  Such  regulations  shall  be  In  accord 
with  the  best-known  practicable  means  for 
seiurlng  safety  In  transit,  covering  the  pack- 
ing, marking,  leading,  handling  while  in 
transit,  and  the  precautions  necsssarv  to 
determine  whether  the  material  when  offered 
Is  in  proper  condition  to  transport. 

(d)  Such  regulations,  as  well  as  all  changes 
or  modllications  thereof,  shall,  unless  a 
shorter  time  Is  specified  by  the  (Commission) 
Sccretray,  take  etTect  ninety  days  after  their 
formulation  and  publication  by  the   (Com- 

1  mission)    Secretary    and   shall   be    In    effect 

I  until  reversed,  set  aside,  cr  modified. 

(e)  In  the  executioi  of  .te'tlon  831  835 
Inclusive,  of  this  chapter  the  (Commission) 
Secretary  may  utilize  the  services  of  carrier 
and  shipper  as.soclatlons,  [including  the  Bu- 
reau for  the  Sife  Transp.-rtation  of  Explo- 
sives and  other  Dangerous  Articles.]  and  may 
avail  ] Itself)  himself  of  the  advice  and  assist- 


ance of  any  department,  commission,  or 
board  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  of 
State  and  local  governments,  but  no  official 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall  re- 
ceive any  additional  compensation  for  such 
service  except  as  now  permitted  by  law. 

[  (f)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any  such 
regulation  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more*than  one  year,  or 
both;  and.  If  the  death  or  bodily  injury  of 
any  person  results  from  such  violation,  shall 
be  fined  not  mere  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.) 
I  835.  Administration. 

(a)  The  (Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion I  Seccrtary  is  authorized  aiid  directed  to 
administer,  execute,  and  enforce  all  provi- 
sions rf  section  831-835  incliLsive.  of  this 
chapter  to  make  all  neces-ary  orders  in  con- 
nect'on  therewith,  and  to  prescribe  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  procedure  for  such  administra- 
tion, and  to  employ  such  olficers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  iiece-sary  to  carry  out 
these  functicn,. 

(bl  The  (Commission)  .9rcrffarj/ 1.=  author- 
ized to  make  such  studies  and  conduct  such 
invetiganons.  obtain  such  ir.formatlon.  and 
hold  such  hearings  as  (it  may  deem  neces- 
sary cr  proper  to  a:-sist  it)  he  may  deem  nec- 
es :ary  cr  proper  to  assist  him  in  exercising 
Pity  authcrity  provided  in  sections  831-835, 
i  iclu  ive.  of  this  chapter.  Fcr  .-urh  purposes, 
the  (Commission)  .'Secretary  i-  authorii'ed  to 
administer  oath  and  afUrmations.  and  by  sub- 
pena  to  require  any  person  to  appear'  and 
testify,  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents, 
or  both,  at  any  designated  place.  Witnesses 
subpenaed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

[(C)  I:i  administering  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  sections  831-835,  Inclusive,  of 
this  chapter  and  the  regtilations  prescribed 
thereunder  the  Commislscn  shall  have  and 
excrciie  all  the  powers  co::ferred  uprn  it  by 
tie  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  including  pro- 
cedural Investigative  poAjtis  and  the  power 
to  cxamir.e  attd  in;pert "fccords  and  proper- 
ties of  carriers  engaged  in  tra::sporti.-ig  ex- 
plosives and  other  dangerous  articles  In  inter- 
state or  f:  reign  commerce  and  the  records  and 
properties  of  shippers  to  the  extent  that 
such  records  and  properties  pertain  to  the 
packing  and  shipping  of  explosives  and  other 
dangercus  articles  and  the  nature  of  such 
commcdities.) 

(ci  In  administering  and  enforcing  the 
pr^■^•isie^ns  of  section  831-835  of  this  title 
and  the  regulations  prescribed  thereunder, 
the  Secretary  may  exercise  all  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Department  of 
Trar.sportation  Act  and  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commisison  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  except  the  functions,  potters, 
and  duties  reserved  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
vierce  Commission  by  section  6(/i  (/)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  {49  U.S.C. 
1655{f)  (I)),  including  procedural  and  in- 
vestigative powers  and  the  power  to  examine 
and  inspect  records  and  properties  of  car- 
riers who  engage  in  transporting  cxplo.'^ives 
or  other  hazardous  materials  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  by  lard,  records  and  prop- 
erties of  shippers  to  the  extent  that  those 
records  and  properties  pertain  to  the  pack- 
ing and  shipping  of  explo.-ncs  or  other  haz- 
ardous materials  and  the  nature  of  such 
commodities,  and  records  and  properties  of 
persons  manufacturing,  testing,  cr  marking 
any  containers  or  packaging  which  may  be 
used  for  transportation  of  explciives  or  other 
hazardous  materials  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  the  extent  that  tho.fc  records 
and  properties  pertain  to  the  production, 
testing,  marking,  or  distribution  of  the  con- 
tainers or  packaging. 


.By  Mr.  STEVENSON   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  RotTH,  Mr.  Abourezk, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
McGovERN,    Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
.S.  2065.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  gift  tax  laws  to  polilical  contribu- 
tions made  to  more  than  one  political 
committee,  and  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  notify  polilical  com- 
mittees that  they  must  preserve  their  fi- 
nancial  records  for  tax   purposes.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

THi.    C.^.MH.MC.V    CUT    1AX    ACT    OF     1973 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  threats  to  the  integrity  of  the 
electoral  process,  none  in  the  long  run  is 
more  severe  than  that  posed  by  large 
campaign  contributions.  Big  money  buj^fe 
access  and  favoritism,  ercdcs  the  publicjs 
confidence  in  the  independence  of  its  rep- 
resentatives, ajid  it  allows  the  wealthy  to 
exert  infiuenre  wholly  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers. 

The  activity  of  large  contributors  in 
the  1972  campaign  reached  unjirecedent- 
ed  proporLions.  The  two  Presiclcnlial  can- 
didates received  dozens  of  conlributicns 
in  excess  of  $ino.OOO.  A  lisl  of  disclosed 
contnbuticns  of  S20.000  and  over  to  cne 
Presidential  candidate  constmies  24 
inches  cf  fine  print  in  the  Wa.^hiagtcn 
Post.  Eighteen  individuals  gave  the 
Nixon  campaign  S7.o  million— more  than 
the  total  amount  spent  by  Lyndon  John- 
son 8  years  ago  Large  coniributions  en 
that  scale  take  us  a  dangerou.'^ly  long  step 
frcm  democracy  to  plUttocracy. 

The  Federal  gift  tax  on  giits  to  a  donee 
of  more  than  S3.000  in  any  one  year  can 
discourage  large  contributions.  It  did  not 
do  so  in  1972  because  in  June  of  that 
year  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is.=ued 
a  ruling — Revenue  Ruling  72-355— which 
set  forth  a  simple.  easy-tj^foUow  blue- 
print for  evading  the  gift  tax.  Essenti:illy 
the  blueprint  calls  for  dividing  a  large 
gift  to  a  candidate  Into  subgifts  of  $3.- 
000  and  under,  each  of  which  is  chan- 
neled to  the  candidate  through  a  dummy 
committee.  The  rtiJing  stated  Miat  even 
if  a  multitude  of  such  committees  had  no 
independent  purpose  over  and  nbove  pro- 
viding financial  supjtort  for  a  single  can- 
didnto.  gifts  to  those  dummy  qommittees 
would  successfully  avoid  the  gift  tax  so 
long  as  no  two  committees  had  more 
than  one-third  of  their  officers  in  com- 
mon. What  followed  the  issuance  of  this 
peculiar  ruling  is  described  in  a  state- 
ment Phillip  S.  Hu?h:s.  Director  of 
GAOs  Office  of  Federal  Elections,  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
November  17,  1972: 

We  have  found  widespread  use  of  the  de- 
vice of  multiple  committees  to  facilitate  the 
avoidance  of  gift  tax  liability  by  major  con- 
tribtitors  This  Is  particularly  true  of  the 
presidential  candidates  of  the  two  maior 
parties  .... 

A  common  practice  is  for  the  main  cam- 
paign committee  of  a  presidential  candidate 
to  create  numerous  additional  committees 
supporting  the  candidate,  each  having  a  dif- 
ferent chairman  or  treasurer  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  requirement  of  Revenue 
Ruling  72  355  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
officers  be  different.  Then  a  large  contrib- 
utor is  advi.-ed  to  make  feparate  gifts  to 
each  of  the  committees   in  the  amount   of 
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$3,000  or  less  so  that  the  contributor  need 
not  file  any  gift  tax  return  as  a  result  of  his 
contributions  In  some  cases,  the  contributor 
will  simply  .'iend  a  single  check  or  transfer 
a  single  block  of  stock  to  the  main  cam- 
paign committee  with  directions  that  the 
Committee  act  as  his  agent  In  dividing  the 
tolgil  amount  into  portions  of  not  more  than 
S3.000  each  a".d  dlstrtbutmg  each  portion  to 
a  separate  commlf-ee. 

If  these  standards  were  applicable  to 
personal  gifts  as  well  as  political  contri- 
butions, no  gift  tax  would  ever  be  collect- 
ed, except  from  the  unwary.  The  fact  Is, 
however,  that  the  IRS  and  the  Supreme 
Court  have  denounced  the  u.se  of  multi- 
ple committees  to  evade  gift  tax  liability. 
See  Helvering  v.  Hutchings.  312  U.S.  393, 
396-7.  Only  in  the  area  of  political  giv- 
ing, where  the  damage  is  far  greater 
than  in  purely  private  realms,  are  dum- 
my committees  condoned  by  this  perver- 
sion of  the  law. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  large  con- 
tributions. Revenue  ruling  72-355  de- 
prives the  Treasurj-  of  revenue — 'an  esti- 
mated S4  to  S5  million  in  1972  alone)  — 
frustrates  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  and  undermines 
public  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  last 
point  deserves  further  elaboration. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Issuance  of  this  ruling  smack  of  im- 
propriety. On  February  25.  1972.  Fred  F. 
Fielding,  an  aide  to  then  White  House 
Counsel  John  Dean,  wrote  a  memo  to 
Maurice  Stans  describing  the  po.ssible 
evasion  of  the  gift  tax  through  the  use 
of  dummy  committees.  IRS  Assistant 
Commissioner  Peter  Wiedenbruch  has 
stated  in  a  deposition  that  the  ruling  "did 
not  originate  in  the  customary  way." 
Wiedenbruch  indicated  that  drafts  of 
the  ruling  were  prepared  not  by  career 
professionals — the  usual  practice— but  by 
the  IRS  chief  counsel  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

On  Etecember  7.  1972,  I  filed  a  formal 
statement  with  IRS  urging  that  Revenue 
ruling  72-355  be  rescinded  and  the  gift 
tax  collected  from  candidates  and  their 
benelaciors.  The  IRS  lia,  not  acted.  Tlie 
time  iiai  now  tome  for  the  Congress  to 
q\o^€  liii^  uidefen.-!ible  loopliole. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides  tliat 
gilu  to  a  committee  wliich  suijporia  a 
candidate  wi.l  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  directly  to  the  candidate,  unless 
the  contnijutor  establi.-hes  that  he  could 
not  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
knov.-  which  candidate  would  benefit 
from  h:>  t-'ilt 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  eliminate  a 
de-^radm:,'  rovrupting.  and  unlawful  tax 
eva-ion  scheme  from  our  politics.  I, 
therefore,  urge  its  prompt  consideration 
and  pas.:age. 

f;(.N..r.ESi    MUST    .MOVE    TO    LES-^EN    THE   tsFI-U- 
ENCE  f.F  "PIG  MONEY"  IN  ELECTIONS 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  with  the  distinsiuished 
junior  senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Steven- 
.soN)  in  introducing  legislation  de.signed 
to  restrict  the  role  of  large-scale  contrib- 
utors In  the  finanr-ing  of  campaigns. 
S.  20C5  would  provide  that  for  gift  tax 
purposes  contributions  made  to  a  com- 
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mittee  which  supports  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  a  j.-ubhc  office 
will  be  considered  to  have  been  made  to 
the  candidate.  This  proviso  would  apply 
except  v.hen  the  contributor  establishes 
that  he  could  not  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  know  which  candidate  would 
bsnefit  from  his  gift  and  that  he  did  not 
earmark   it. 

This  bill  would  reverse  Revenue  rul- 
ing 72-355,  issued  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  June  of  1972.  This  ruling 
made  it  po.s.^ible  for  large  contributors 
to  avoid  gift  taxes  by  dividing  their 
gifts  into  $3,000  amounts  or  less  and  di- 
recting these  gifts  to  dummy  committees. 
During  the  1972  campaign,  candidates  of 
both  parties  mads  extensive  use  of  this 
loophole,  creating  hundreds  of  such 
dummy  committees. 

Revenue  ruling  72-355  has  had  sev- 
eral negative  results.  First  of  all,  it  cost 
the  Federal  TrcLisury  $4  lo  «5  million  in 
lost  revenue  during  1972  alone.  Second, 
it  has  confused  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of 
1971.  Finally,  but  most  important,  this 
regulation  increased  further  the  influ- 
ence of  "big  money"  in  financing  elec- 
tions. Large  contributors  were  able  to 
channel  thousands  of  dollars  into  the 
coffers  of  their  favorite  candidates  with- 
out paying  gift  taxes. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  imply  that  all 
contributors  to  political  campaigns  hope 
to  be  rewarded  in  economic  or  other  di- 
rect ways  for  their  gilts.  Ameiican  citi- 
zens should  be  able  to  offer  monetary 
support  to  candidates  and  parties  in 
whom  they  believe.  Our  political  parties 
require  financial  ^import  in  order  to 
play  their  essential  role  of  making  our 
democracy  a  practical  reality.  Addition- 
ally, the  ability  to  garner  funds  from 
others  increase;  tlie  po.stibility  that  men 
and  women  of  limited  means  will  be  able 
to  run  for  pubHc  office. 

However,  when  the  ca:np.iign  funds  of 
a  candidate  or  a  party  organization  come 
from  a  few  source.^:,  we  are  justifiably 
concerned  that  m  office  they  may  pay 
too  much  attention  to  tile  wi.iies  of  a 
few  large  donors.  It  is  not  just  individuals 
wlio  deliver  sizable  contributions,  or- 
ganii;ations  do  so  too.  Fuiliier.  this  de- 
pendence on  large  gifts  is  clearly  not 
a  paitisrin  ph'^nomenon — as  both  Re- 
publieaas  and  Democrats  at  all  levels  of 
government  nonnaily  place  lieavy  de- 
pendence on  bis  contributors. 

In  recent  years  we  have  .seen  the  im- 
poitince  of  money  in  the  electoral  pro- 
cess incrca.sp  as  campai 'ii  become  more 
co-stly.  Candidates  and  political  orirani- 
zations  mu-t  devote  much  of  their  ener- 
gies to  the  collection  of  funds  to  pay 
for  the  expensive  public  relations  cfTorts 
whirh  are  often  a  part  of  getting  elected 
today. 

Candidates,  who  otherwise  offer  out- 
stanamg  qualities,  may  be  eliminated 
because  of  their  inability  to  'attract" 
financi.Tl  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Con;4re:so  and  States  should  move  on  a 
number  of  fronts  to  guarantee  that  cam- 
paign contribut:ions  are  eiloctively 
limited  and  disclosed.  We  should  look 
clo."cly  at  the  roles  of  organizations,  as 
well  as  individuals,   as  contributors   to 
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campaign  chests.  Any  needed  revision  in 
current,  statutes  should  be  made  to 
achieve  these  ends. 

Nothing  less  than  the  hitegrity  of  our 
representative  government  i3  at  stake. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  allow  Americans  to 
drift  any  fui-ther  into  political  cynicism 
and  apathy.  Yet,  how  can  we  expect  any 
other  reaction  when  the  objectives  of 
statutes  regulating  campaign  finance  are 
elfectively  undermined  by  the  sham  of 
creating  numerous  dummy  committees? 
S.  2065,  ihz  Campaign  Gift  Tax  Act  of 
1973,  would  contribute  to  restoration  of 
public  confidence  in  our  electoral  process 
as  well  as  lessen  the  importance  of  small 
numbers  of  large  contributors  in  financ- 
ing campaigns  for  nomination  and  elec- 
tion. I,  therefore,  urge  other  Senators  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  measure. 


By  Mr.  SAXBE: 
S.  2066.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national 
emergency  with  respect  to  energy  sup- 
plies and  to  establish  in  the  Executive 
Oliice  of  the  President  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Energy  Coordinator  with  certain 
authority  to  deal  with  such  emergency. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Goveriii- 
ment  Operations. 

NATIONAL     EMEEGENCy     ENERGY     COORDINATION 
ACT   OF    1973 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
will  introduce  a  bill  designed  to  deal  with 
our  pending  national  crisis  with  respect 
to  energy  supplies  and  to  protect  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  energy  users.  Gen- 
tlemen, we  are  now  faced  with  an  energy 
shortage  of  emergency  proportions.  Tiie 
shortage  is  so  immediate  and  obvioas 
that  Congress  is  being  inundated  with 
legislation  that  purports  to  remedy  this 
situation.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the.se 
acts  or 'bills  deal  sufficiently  with  the 
problem.  When  the  barn  is  burning,  you 
do  not  set  up  comjniltees  to  di-scuss  buy- 
ing a  new  firetrucK.  Do  that  and  you  will 
lose  the  barn.  In  the  same  respect,  if  we 
do  not  take  action  to  avoid  an  energy 
crisis  we  will  find  ourselves  sitting  in  the 
ashes  asking  what  happened. 

It  is  my  contention  tliat  without  a  co- 
ordinated, cohesive  enoigy  policy,  we  wiil 
be  faced  with  a  national  disaster  of 
staggeiing  proportions.  We  caruiot  let 
this  happen.  We  must  not  allow  our 
country  to  be  brought  to  its  knees  by  a 
cri.->pling  shortage  of  all  forms  of  cnerfjy. 

Tlicrefore.  I  submit  tlic  National 
EuTcrgency  Energy  Coordination  Act  of 
1973.  Tliis  bill  first  declares  a  national 
tn.ergency  with  respect  to  energy  su)5i;ly 
to  last  until  such  a  lime  as  Congress  de- 
clares by  law  that  such  emergency  no 
1  oncer  exists.  Second,  it  would  establish 
in  the  Executive  OiTce  of  the  Pre  id?nt, 
an  office  of  a  National  Energy  Coordina- 
tor. A  National  Energy  Coordinator  is 
needed  to  coordinate  all  energy  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  pro- 
vide leadership  to  the  State  and  local 
Kovcinments  and  other  persons  involved 
in  the  energy  field.  We  will  formulate, 
implement  and  enforce  policies  dealing 
with  wise  energy  management. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  pow- 
erful central  authority  with  the  ability 
to  direct  a  comprehensive  energy  plan. 
Today  there  are  over  20  agencies,  com- 
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mittees,  boards,  and  research  groups  en- 
gaged in  energy  studies  of  vaiious  types. 
And,  the  probabihty  is  great  that  addi- 
tional agencies  or  departments  will  be 
suggested  in  the  future.  Under  our  pres- 
ent structure  we  cannot  begin  to  coor- 
dinate them  all.  If  our  massive  expend- 
itures and  manpower  usage  In  the  en- 
ergy area  are  to  be  put  to  effective  use, 
all  of  these  programs  must  be  central- 
ized. Our  entire  economy  depends  on  an 
adequate  supply  of  energy  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  can  no  longer  rely  upon  a 
haphazard  approach  to  its  development. 
My   legislation   deals   with   only   one 
matter — the  creation  of  an  energj-  czar 
who,  with  the  exception  of  reasonable 
checks  and  balances,  will  have  complete 
command  of  establishing  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  for  these  United  States.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  view  the  devel- 
opment of  energj'  in  a  logical  and  rea- 
sonable manner.   Unless   we  coordinate 
our  energy  needs  with  the  other  priori- 
ties on  a  rational  basis,  we  will  revert  to 
a  nuts  and  berries  existence  before  the 
year  2000. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

.S.    3H3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  fMr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  383,  a  bill 
to  encourage  persons  to  join  and  remain 
In  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard  by 
providing  full-time  coverage  under  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance  for  such 
members  and  certain  members  of  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  up  to  age  6Q. 

S.   440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
440,  the  war  powers  bill. 

S.    782 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhi  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hard  were 
added  as  casponsors  of  S.  782.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1252 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponisor  of  S.  1252,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
to  establish  effective  controls.  Including 
production  quotas,  stricter  distribution 
and  storage  security,  and  more  stringent 
import  and  export  standards,  against  di- 
version and  abuse  of  methaqualone,  by 
placing  this  depressant  substance  on 
schedule  II  of  such  act. 

S.    1535 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  tlie 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mi-.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1535,  a  bill 
to  amend  th3  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees  as  a  part  of 
court  costs  in  civil  cases  involving  the 
Internal  Revenue  law. 

S.     1550 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovehn)  was 
add3d  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1560,  a  bill 


to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
physicians,  dentists,  and  optometrists 
to  practice  in  physician  shortage  areas. 

8.    1605 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre/  was  added  as  a,  cosponsor 
of  S.  1605,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  or  marital  status 
against  individUiUs  seeking  credit. 

s.    :gio 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cospon.-,or  of  S.  1610.  a  bill 
to  require  the  installation  of  airborne, 
cooperative  col'ision  avoidance  systems 
on  certain  civil  and  military  aircraft, 
and  for  other  purposes.  , 
s;.   iciG 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey i 
was  added  as  a  co.spon.sor  of  S.  1646.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Controllf^d  Substances  Act 
of  1970  to  discharge  obligations  under  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
relating  to  regulatory  controls  on  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  importation, 
and  exportation  of  psychotropic  sub- 
.stances,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.      1765 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeei  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1765.  a  bill  to 
establish  an  independent  Board  of  Pa- 
role, to  provide  for  fair  and  equitable 
Federal  parole  procedures,  to  study  the 
parole  procedures  provided  for  released 
prisoners,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.      Ib43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1845.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  SecretaiT  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  con- 
duct special  educational  programs  and 
activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs 
and  for  other  related  educational  pur- 
poses. 

S.      I8G8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Htjmphrey.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  > 
were  added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  1868  a  bill 
to  amend  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  importation 
of  Rhodesian  chrome  and  to  restore  the 
United  States  to  its  position  as  a  law- 
abiding  member  of  the  International 
community. 

S.     1880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1880,  the 
Hobby  Protection  Act. 

S.     191.3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartletti 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1963,  a  bUl 
to  provide  for  legislative  budget  review 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

8.     2025 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
REZKi.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


(?.Ir.  Hart>.  tlie  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton Mr.  (Jackson),  the  Senator  fro:-. 
Texa,s  (Mr.  Bentsen".  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook',  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr.  McIvtyee),  and  ' 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ror:Di  were  added  as  cospoiLsors  of  6. 
2025,  a  bill  to  move  up  the  cost-ol-bvinj: 
escalator  from  Januai-y  l.  1975.  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974. 

iNtr.EAsi:)   sori'.T    srr-fr.TTT  crNErTTc 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague.  Senator  Ribicoff. 
in  spon.'^onng  cf  S.  2025.  a  bill  wiiich 
would  amend  title  II  of  tiie  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  establish  1974— rather  than  . 
1975 — as  the  first  year  in  which  adjust- 
ments in  bcnefius.  wage  ba.se.  and  earn- 
intes  limitation,  can  be  made  due  to  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  hvini. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  reminds  us  that  so- 
cial security  benefits  for  millions  of  older 
Ameneans— even  witii  the  20-perceni  in- 
n)casc— still  fall  below  the  Governmenfs 
own  poverty  bench  mark.  In  1973  it  is 
estimated  that  the  poverty  standard  for 
the  elderly  will  be  $2,100  for  individuals 
65  or  older  and  S2.640  for  aped  couples 
Tlie  1972  standard  was  $1,980  and  $2,520 
respectively. 

Even  thou,Erh  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity payment  levels  have  reduced  the 
number  of  elderly  citizens  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level,  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation are  taking  a  heavy  toll  among 
millions  of  retired  workers  whose  limited 
fixed  incomes  expose  them  to  dispropor- 
tionate inflationary  pressures. 

During  the  past  year.  I  have  received 
several  thousand  letters  from  among  over 
350.000  retired  workers  in  my  State  of 
Indiana.  They  complain,  and  rightfullv 
so,  that  recent  mcreases  in  their  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  benefits 
have  been  consumed  by  inflation,  and  the 
rise  in  prices  has  had  its  most  .serious  im- 
pact on  services  or  p.'-oducts  of  .special 
interest  to  the  elderly.  These  include 
property  taxes:  public  transportation, 
maintenance  and  repair  charges  for 
housing;  medical  services,  and  food 
costs. 

Tlie  proposed  amendment  if  adopted, 
will  make  it  po.«ible  for  tho.<;e  who  have 
paid  their  dues  to  the  Nation's  growth.  - 
to  stretch  their  modest  resources  a  little 
farther.  It  has  ahvajs  been  my  belief  that 
older  citizens  have  a  right  to  enjoy  then 
retirement  years  in  comfort  and  dignity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chapters  II  and  III  of  the  re- 
port by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  titled-  "Developments  in  Aging- 
1972  and  Januar>-March  1973  "  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cliapters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chapter  II:  Progress.  Problems  i.n 
Ri  nu!  \\i  ST  Incomb 

Older  Americans  had  more  dollars  to  spend 
at  the  beginnUig  of  1973  tb&n  they  hmd  ai 
the  begiiuiiiigoi  1972. 

They  had  won  a  ao-ijerceni  increase  in 
Hcross-the-bo.ird    Social    Security   paymeiu.s. 

Tliey  had  ■v.on  other  major  improvenienif 
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later  in  the  year  when  a  pared-down  version 
of  H.R.   1  '  was  Anally  passed. 

One  H.R.  1  provision  has  still  to  take  effect: 
on  January  1.  1974.  the  long-awaited  "Fed- 
erali2.ition"  of  Old  Age  Assistance  will  be- 
come operative.  Under  a  new  Supplemental 
Security  Income  program,  a  floor  will  finally 
be  placed  under  the  income  of  hII  older 
.Americans. 

A  year  later,  still  another  historic  step  will 
he  taken:  to  make  Social  Security  benefits 
•inflation-proof"  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
mechanism  will  go  Into  effect. 

These  steps  forward,  however,  were  voted 
into  law  at  a  time  when  the  cost-of-living — 
particularly  for  those  items  most  needed  by 
the  elderly — continue  to  rise  at  appalling 
speed. 

In  addition,  even  the  remarkable  legi.sla- 
•ive  victories  of  1972  failed  In  one  vital  meas- 
ure of  this  Nation's  effort  to  promote  retire- 
ment security — 3  1  million  older  Americans 
still  live  in  poverty.  Many  are  also  hard-hit 
by  the  bite  taken  from  tlifir  income  by  the 
prf'perty  tax. 

To  e.xplore  the  v.ork  that  still  remain.s — 
and  to  consider  critici.sms  of  the  payroll  tax 
.iiid  other  fealiu'es  of  the  present  system — 
'he  Senate  Special  Committee  has  bepun 
hearings  on  "Future  Directions  in  .Social  Se- 
•  ■unty." 

I.  THE  BI.MENSIONS  OV    THE    1972   VICTORIES 

Sociil  Security  Commissioner  Robert  Ball  • 
-aid  at  the  end  of  1972: 

"Changes  in  Social  Security  enacted  in 
1972  have  so  significaiuly  Improved  and 
inoderui?ed  our  Social  Security  program  that 
we  can  say  in  truth  that  we  have  a  neic 
.Social  Security  program — one  that  provides 
4*  new  level  of  security  to  working  people  of 
all  aaes  and  to  their  lamilies.  ' 

Commissioner  Ball's  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion was  based  upon  these  actions  by  Con- 
cress  : 

A    71'  p-'ccnt  socicil  ':ct  urity  i;ifrf<ise  in 

last  5  years 
Sotial  .Security  benefits  have  increaed  by 
71  6  percent  •  in  the  last  5  years — an  tm- 
paralleled  achievement  in  the  history  of  the 
Social  Security  program.  On  an  Individual 
basis,  the  four  across-the-board  benefit  raises 
improved  monthly  payments  by  the  foUow- 
i!ig  amounts- 


Aveiage  monthly  payments 
touiidert  to  nearest  dollar 
(tijrrent  dollars) 


Bpn^ft  V, 


Decemtjet 
1967 

Becernbef 
1972 

7^ 
2U 

M7i 
138 
152 
387 

Kot'ie'i  /,ort''!f  ai"l  v.ito,  3i:»'l  6? 
and  over,  both  (eceiymg  lienefit^ 

Aeed  wtdow  ..  ,. 

RMrfed  .vniier..  

Aijr.ve'l  moliiet  aiici  2  cliildien 


However,  rt^iiicr  prices  have  stripped  away 
a  sit;iu!icant  portion  of  tliese  economic  ad- 
\ances.  For  example,  the  four  acro;;s-the- 
board  raises  have  boosted  average  monthly 
benefits  for  retired  workers  from  *86  to  $131 
in  terms  ot  29';S  constant  dollars.  Taking  into 
account  the  inflationary  impact  lor  aged 
widows,  the  "real"  gain  has  also  been  con- 
siderably more  modest:  from  $76  a  mouth 
I  in  constant   1968  dollars)    to  5112. 

K    Landmark  ■.nl.unccs  from  20  pi:rccat 
increase 

.\  20-p(rrccnt  across-the-board  increase — 
tiiactcd  into  law  '  in  July  1972 — provided 
l.iudniark  impr.j. cnionts  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  and  its  28  million  bene- 
ticiaries.  including- 

1.  The  largest  dollar  increase,  by  far,  since 
the  Social  Security  Act  became  law  in  1935. 

2.  Co.sl-of-living  adjustments  to  protect 
the  elderly  from  the  cruel  effects  of  nulation. 


3.  Removal  of  nearly  2  million  Americans 
from  poverty,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  welfare. 

4.  Abolition  of  poverty  for  approximately 
12   million   individuals   aged   65   and   above. 

5.  New  and  more  realistic  actuarial  as- 
sumptions, based  upon  the  concept  of  rising 
wages  as  opposed  to  the  older  and  more  con- 
servative level  wage  assumption. 

C.  Public  Laic  02-603  {H.R.I) 

Further  reforms  in  cash  benefit  provisions 
were  enacted  into  law  with  the  passage  of 
HR.  1.  the  1972  Sociai  Security  Amend- 
ments.' 

Particularly  significant,  more  tlian  3  mil- 
lioTi  widows  and  dependent  widowers  received 
an  additional  $1  billion  in  annual  benefits 
(beginning  in  February  1973).  Under  this 
new  provision,  average  payments  for  widows 
will  be  increased  fruin  $138  in  1972  to  ap- 
proximately $156  in  1973.  Moreover  this  meas- 
ure will  enable  an  estimated  200.000  elderly 
widows  to  escape  from  the  vice-like  grip  of 
poverty. 

Major  changes  were  al.so  incorporated  in 
the  "retirement  test":  (1)  The  annual  ex- 
empt earnings  limitation  for  persons  under 
age  72  was  rai.sed  from  .$1,680  to  $2,100;  (2i 
For  earnings  In  excess  of  this  amount  $1  in 
benefits  will  be  withlieki  for  each  j-2  of  earn- 
ings (under  prior  law  the  $l-for-.s2  feature 
applied  only  to  earnings  between  $1,680  and 
$2,880.  Thereafter,  benefits  were  reduced  for 
each  dollar  of  earnings);  (3i  Earnings  in 
and  after  the  month  in  which  a  person  at- 
tains age  72  will  no  longer  be  included  (as 
under  prior  law)  in  determining  his  total 
earnings  for  the  year;  and  (4)  the  amount  of 
the  exempt  earning.s  limitation  will  be  auto- 
matically adjusted  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
in  avera^^e  earnintis.  whenever  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  are  raised  to  reflect  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases. 

Other  important  changes  Included: 

An  age-62  computation  point  for  men  (the 
same  as  now  exists  for  women)  will  be 
phased  in  over  a  3-year  period. 

Persons  who  delay  retirement  between  ages 
65  and  72  will  be  entitled  to  a  1 -percent  in- 
crease in  their  Social  S3curity  bcnetits  for 
eacli  year  tliat  they  continue  to  work. 

A  special  minimum  benefit  for  the  low- 
paid,  but  re'Jtular  worker  under  Social  Secu- 
rity will  a.5sure  a  payment  of  at  least  $170  a 
month  for  persons  with  30  years  of  covered 
work  experience  ' 

Denendent  widower.s  will  be  able  to  receive 
benefits  as  early  as  age  60  (Instead  of  62), 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  elderly  widows. 

II.   now  ADEQUATE  IS  RETIREMENT  INCOME? 

Recent  Social  Security  Increases  have 
lielped  to  reduce  poverty  very  dramatically 
lor  older  Americans  in  the  past  5  years.  In 
1968,  nearly  46  million  persons  over  ape  65 
had  incomes  below  the  poverty  Index.  It  is 
projected  that  in  1973.  this  number  will  be 
reduced  to  3.1  million — almost  33  percent  be- 
low the  1963  figure.' 

A(/i  fl  poor  {>io7iini<tituliunali:cd) :  Based  on 
jumily  income  concept 

1                Million  <; 
4.  6 
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1973    (estimated) 3.1 

But  there  Is  also  a  substantial  amownt  of 
liiddcn  poverty  among  the  elderly.  Nearly  2 
million  aL;ed  persons  are  not  classified  a'^ 
poor,  simply  because  they  live  In  families 
with  incom:s  above  the  poverty  thre:shoId.  If 
lhe.se  Individuals  were  also  counted,  the 
nuir.tjer  of  impoverished  aged  would  sv.-eU 
to  more  tlian  5  million  in  1973,  or  almost  one 
out  of  every  fotir  persons  65  or  older. 

Social  Sef-urity  benefits  for  millions  of 
older  Americans — even  with  the  20-percent 
increase — Ftill  fall  below  the  Government's 
(n- n     I.I   -pt-ii-    ')!•  :  himrk       .Average    ahliUHl 


payments  for  retired  workers  amounted  to 
$1,944  In  1972,  nearly  $40  below  the  poverty 
threshold  for  single  aged  persons.  For  wid- 
ows, average  benefits  were  more  than  $320 
under  the  impoverished  standard. 

Because  Social  Security  benefit  increases 
are  ordinarily  pegged  to  a  low  base,  the 
elderly  usually  receive  far  less  in  additional 
money  income  than  workers  who  are  en- 
titled to  salary  raises.  For  e:;ample,  average 
benefits  for  retired  workers  have  Increased  by 
more  than  80  percent  (from  $85  a  month  to 
$162  a  month)  from  1967  to  1972.  On  an 
annualized  basis,  this  percentage  increase  has 
boosted  the  elderly  retiree's  income  by  $921. 
On  the  other  hand,  hourly  wages  for  produc- 
tion workers  in  manufacturing  have  increa'^ed 
from  $2.91  In  December  1967  to  $3.95  in  De- 
cember 1972,  for  a  36-percent  gain.  Even 
though  this  percentage  increase  is  less  than 
one-half  the  percentage  raise  for  the  retjree, 
the  wage  earner's  annual  Income  (assuming 
he  worked  full  time  at  40  hours  a  week  for 
the  full  year)  would  be  boosted  by  $2,163 
during  this  same  period,  $1,200  more  than  a 
retired  worker  received  from  Social  Security 
increases  enacted  during  the  past  5  years. 

Moreover,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Intermediate  Budget  (estimated  at  $5,200  for 
elderly  couples  and  $2,860  for  single  persons 
in  1975)  is  beyond  the  means  of  most  older 
.'\mericans.  Nearly  11  million  aged  persons  are 
projected  in  1973  to  have  Incomes  belo-A  this 
modest  standard  of  living. 

A.  What  retirement  income  now  btij/s- 

Over  the  past  4  years  (December  1939  to 
1972).  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  in- 
creased by  almost  20  percent-  All  Americans, 
whether  they  be  young  or  old,  have  felt  the 
harsh  effects  of  inflation  In  one  form  or  an- 
other. But  older  Americans  living  on  limited, 
fixed  Incomes  have,  perhaps,  been  victimized 
the  rpost.  To  a  large  degree.  Inflationary 
pressure^  have  neutralized  earlier  Improve- 
ments In  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retire- 
ment benefits. 

Moreover,  the  ri.se  in  prices  has  often  been 
sharpest  for  services  or  products  of  special 
Importance  to  the  elderly: 

Property  taxes  have  jumped  by  39  percent, 
nearly  twice  the  overall  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  And  the  impact  has  been 
especially  .severe  for  the  aged  becau.se  nearly 
70  percent  own  their  homes. 

Public  transportation  costs  have  risen  by 
onc-tlurd  (32.3  percent)  during  this  same 
period.  Here  a"ain,  the  elderly  have  been  es- 
pecially hard  hit,  since  many  must  rely  on 
public  tran.spcrtation  because  only  about  42 
l)erce!it  of  all  older  Americans  are  licensed 
lo  drive.  In  addition,  transportation  is  the 
third  rar:king  expenditure  in  the  BLS  Intcr- 
inc:liate  Budget,  accountltig  for  about  9  per- 
ce;it  of   tlie  clderly's  limitea  rc-ources. 

Maintenance  and  repair  charges  for  hous- 
ing have  al  o  increased  by  nearly  one-third 
(;32.1  percent).  For  the  aged  this  added  bur- 
den has  been  onerous  because  housing  is  their 
luimber  one  expenditure,  accounting  for  al- 
most 34   pcr-ent  of  their  budget. 

/?.  Infl'itionarii,  prc:;^lirc.-;   -inteii>i/ij 

Iiillationary  presLures  into;isified  at  the 
end  of  1972  and  in  ftarly  1973.  squeevinu  the 
elderly's  budget.j  evelj  tighter.  Spearheaded 
by  a  staggering  increa.se  m  food  c:sUs  —  t-ie 
Kccotid  ranking  expenditure  of  Ihe  elderly — 
the  Coi-Lsnmer  Price  Index  soared  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  6  percent  from  Dccenitjer  1972 
to  February  1973.  Food  prices  increased  bv  an 
astounding  24  percent  on  an  annual  b.i.^is 
during  this  .same  period. 

Once  more,  the  a^red  have  been  especially 
hard  hit  because  they  spe:i(f  about  27  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  food,  compared  witli 
17  percent  for  all  Americans. 

III.  Ft'iL-r«,  niiircTioNs  in  social  sriirRirv 

Senator  Fraiik  Church.  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  was  the 
leader  of  the  Senate  effort  for  a  2U-percent 
Social  Security  increae  la  1972.  He  al.so  .sup- 
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ported  and  welcomed  other  major  victories 
described  in  this  chapter. 

Nevertheless,  on  January  15,  1973,  he 
opened  committee  hearings  on  "Future  Di- 
rections in  Social  Security." 

In  his  opening  statement,  he  gave  his  rea- 
.sons: 

The  United  States  still  falls  short  of  one 
of  his  personal  goals:  elimination  of  poverty 
among  the  elderly. 

The  time  has  ccme  for  "an  updiitlng  of 
public  understanding  about  Social  Security." 

The  hearings  will  pay  special  attention  to 
the  increased  contributi.  ns  rates:  the  boost 
In  payroll  tax  from  5  2  percent  to  5.85  percent 
for  1973  through  1977  and  the  Increase  in 
maximum  wage  base  from  $9,000  in  1972  to 
$10,800  in  1973  and  up  to  $12.(J00  in  1974. 

"There  Is  no  doubt,"  said  the  Senator, 
'that;  the  Increased  contributions  rate  Is 
causing  some  alarm  among  workers  who  this 
month  felt  the  first  impact  of  the  increa-sed 
payroll  tax.  It  is  essenti-U.  therefore,  that  this 
Committee  hear  from  those  who  have  sugges- 
tions for  making  this  payroll  tax  more  equit- 
able for  low-income  and  middle-incsime 
workers."  « 

Senator  Church  added:  "It  Is  also  essential, 
In  my  view,  that  the  contribution  system  re- 
main in  effect.  It  Is  the  basis  of  the  almost 
universal  confidence  that  Americans  have  in 
Social   Security." 

A.  Commissioner  Ball's  assessment 
Commissioner  Rcbert  Ball  wns  the  lead- 
off  witness  in  the  committee's  opening  round 
of  hearings  on  "Future  Directions  in  Social 
Security."  His  assessment  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity program  was  directed  at  live  major  areas: 

1.  What  Social  Security  is; 

2.  Who  has  protection; 

3.  How  )tnuch  beneficiaries  receive; 

4.  How  much  workers  pay;  and 

6.  Social  Security  and  Public  Assl-aLance. 

Commissioner  Ball  emphasized  that  So- 
cial Security  offers  more  than  protection 
against  loss  of  wages  because  of  retirement; 
It  also  provides  family  security.  About  19 
out  of  every  20  young  childreia  and  their 
mothers  have  survivors  protection  under  So- 
cial Security.  In  fact.  Insurance  protection 
for  a  worker  v.ith  a  wife  and  two  children — 
where  the  worker's  average  earnings  are 
$600 — Is  valued  at  $89,480  and  is  guarauteed 
Inflation  proof.  Nearly  four  out  of  five  per- 
sons aged  21  to  64  (78  million  persons)  are 
al.so  insured  for  disability  benefits  under  So- 
cial Security. 

Another  major  point  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner Is  that  the  contribution  rate  for 
the  cash  benefits  program  can  be  stabilized 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  century  and 
still  meet  anticipated  Increa.ses  because  of 
cost-of-living  adj\!stments. 

He  stated: 

'•This  financing  Is  enough,  not  only  to 
meet  all  of  the  benefit  costs  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  that  fall  due  during  this  pe- 
Tlod.  but  to  pay  for  those  Increases  related  to* 
the  cost  of  living."  • 

He  concluded  by  discussing  the  Impact  of 
the  new  Supplemental  Security  Income  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  ta.«ks  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  In  administering  the 
program. 

B.  Importance  of  health  coiis., 
A  major  theme  advanced  by  Nelson  Cruik- 
Ehank  (President  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens)  is  that  genuine  retirement 
Income  security  can  never  be  achieved  bo 
long  as  heavy  and  unpredictable  health 
costs  threaten  fixed  incomes.  In  assessing 
the  effectiveness  of  Medicare,  he  stated  that 
the  progTam  had  "succeeded  brilliauitly"  in 
relieving  most  older  Americans  of  the  major 
burden  of  medical  caie  expense  and  the 
dread  fear  of  financial  catastrophe  resulting 
from  acute  illness.  However,  he  noted  three 
areas  for  Improvement : 
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1.  Pre-. cniing  a  rapid  increa-e  In  the  cost 
of  health  care. 

2.  Making  fundamental  changes  In  the 
liealth  care  delivery  system  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  availability  of  care. 

3.  Responding  to  the  long-term  care  needs 
of  the  very  old  ard  the  chronically  ill. 

Mr.  Cniikshank  called  for  the  enactment 
r.f  the  Health  Sc vrny  Act  iS.  3  and  H.R.  22) 
to  meet  the  "health  crisis  our  country 
l.ices,"  '     for   the   following   reasons: 

The  Act  provides  the  leverage  and  financial 
n.uHcle  lor  basic  cliangc. 

National  Health  Security  guarantees  good 
health  cure  ta  every  Anu'iican.  without  re- 
t:arrt  to  a  means  test. 

S.  3  removes  barriers  lo  timely  care  by 
tlinnnatinu  dedutiil'Ies  and  coinsurance. 

Tiie  bill  IS  the  onlv  practical  answer  to  the 
economic  delivery  of  health  services  because 
it  provides  health  care  directly  at  the  lowes-i, 
possible  cost,  with  no  waste  of  health  dol- 
lars on  private  insurance  carriers  as  middle- 
men and  by  using  advance  budgeting  to 
assure  effective  controls  on  ill  health 
charges 

Mr.  Cruikshank  urged  several  Interim  re- 
forms to  Improve  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
Among  his  major  proposals: 

1.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Miould  be  merged 
l!i  a  federally  administered  program. 

2.  Medicare  benefits  should  be  expanded 
and  payable  without  coinsurance  and  de- 
ductibles. 

3.  Inpatient  hospital  services  should  be 
covered  up  to  120  days  (present  law  provides 
coverage  for  90  days  before  the  "lifetime 
reserve"  becomes  operative)  and  without 
limit  If  furnished  In  a  nursing  home  owned 
by  an  affiliated  with  a  hospital  or  compre- 
hen.sive    health    service    organization. 

4.  Medicare  should  be  expanded  to  cover 
maintenance  therapy  or  costly  drug  therapy. 

6.  To  build  cost  controls  into  the  system, 
doctors  who  ciioose  to  be  paid  on  a  free-for- 
service  bas:s  should  have  their  fees  prede- 
termined on  a  necotiated  basis,  and  Institu- 
tional providers  should  be  paid  on  a  pros- 
pectively approved  budget  basis. 

6     A    portion    of    the    Medicare    program 
should  be  financed  out  of  general  revenues. 
C.  Critiiisms  of  the  payroll  tax 

John  Bnttain.  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  directed  his  testimony  at 
"inequities  In  the  Social  »Securlt.y  pavroll 
tax  and  proposals  for  reform."  His  chief 
criticism  of  the  pavToll  tax  Is  that  "it  places 
this  burden  on  the  working  poor  despite 
the  ability-to-pay  cruerion  that  exempts 
them  from  the  income  tax."  "  Brlttaln  asked. 
"If  the  ability-to-pay  guideline  is  valid  for 
our  largest  and  fairest  tax  |the  Federal  In- 
come tax),  why  should  it  not  also  be  applied 
to  the  Social  Security  tax?"  '-  He  also  criti- 
cised the  "represslvlty"  of  the  payroll  tax, 
in  that  It  applies  a  uniform  rate  for  covered 
wages  up  to  $10,800. 

To  reform  the  payroll  tax.  Brlttain  offered 
a  number  of  alternatives.  First,  he  suggested 
that  the  payroll  tax  should  be  restructured 
by  Incorportlng  exemptions  and  deductions 
similar  to  those  under  the  Income  tax.  TTila 
would  help  to  eliminate  the  tax  on  families 
in  poverty,  which  he  called  the  "least 
defensible  feature  of  the  payroll  tax."  »=  Bnt- 
tain also  Rugge-sted  that  this  reform  could 
be  Bupplem-o-.- id  by  increasing  or  removing 
the  ceiling  on  the  taxable  wage  ba.se  (now 
$10,800). 

His  second  proposal  provided  for  more 
substantive  reforms.  Including  full  replace- 
ment of  the  payroll  tax  by  the  income  tax. 
He  quickly  pointed  out.  howev^.  that  this 
approach  may  not  be  legislativrty  feasible, 
since  It  would  require  an  lncrea.se  In  the 
Income  tax  yield  approaching  50  percent.  As 
a  more  modest  alternative,  he  suggested  that 
the  Income  tax  could  absorb  the  employee's 
share  of  the  payroll  tax  directly,  or  the  em- 
ployee's payments  cotUd  be  credited  against 
his    indivkhinl    lisrome    tax     An.'lier    alter- 


native offered  by  Britain  would  be  to  provide 
for  fieneral  revenue  financing  of  Social  Se<  -i- 
rity. 

D.  Concents  behind  social  security 
Fundamental  concepts  underlying  the  Sc- 
ci;il  Security  propr.im  were  di.-cussed  iij  detail 
by  J.  Dougl.is  Brown  (Provost  and  Dean  o: 
the  Faculty.  Emeritus.  Prince, on  University  i 
and  William  L.  Mitchell  (former  Social  Sccu- 
ri-..y  Commiisioiicr) . 

Dean  Brown  said  that  contributions  and 
he-.eftts  under  Social  Security  are  not  sep- 
arate entittcs.  but  mvsi  be  examined  to- 
pctlier  in  their  totality  "Without  this  in- 
terlock," he  says,  "you  end  up  with  a  jin.. 
gram  <>:  doles  lir.anced  by  gc.ieral  taxi'- 
tion."   ' 

He  also  opposed  proposals  to  remo\e  or 
substantially  reduce  the  coiUributio;i  rate 
for  low-hicome  participants,  giving  this  ra- 
tionale: 

"This  clo.se  InteE-ration  of  coatribtmoi.^ 
and  benefits  as  a  matter  of  right.  Is  the  rca- 
.son  why  tho.^e  of  us  who  have  wor;:ed  loiifiott 
in  tiie  development,  of  the  OASDI  program 
oppose  altering  the  rate  of  contribal^on  for 
lower-inroGie  participants  according  to  son.e 
ancillary  test  of  need.  .  .  .  Helping  to  pay 
lor  a  bei-.cfit  to  be  received  as  a  matter  o; 
r:ghl  Is  an  integral  p^r:  of  Uie  concept.  It 
differiy.itiates  social  insurance  from  chjirity. 
It  su;rtai:-.s  self-respect."  ■■ 

Bui  Dean  Brown  noted  that  this  does  no'i 
niean  that  the  financuig  should  be  borne 
entirely  by  contributions  from  workers  ai."l 
their  employers.  He  advocated  Governmei  t 
parlicipa-..ion  in  the  financing  of  a  contriiju- 
tory  social  insurance  system,  pointing  oi.: 
that  liie  founding  fathers  of  Social  Secuniy 
and  earlier  advisory  councils  fully  supporteti 
this  concept. 

Additionally.  Dean  Brown  recommended 
t'.iat  the  "bend  point""  (set  at  $1I0  in  1954) 
for  the  wage  replacement  formula  for  Social 
t^ecurity  be  raised.  He  stated: 

"The'le  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
hiL-lier  bend  point  Ls  now  justified,  even  il 
tlie  slope  above  that  point  might  need  to 
be  sligiitly  le.-s  steep.  TiiLs  would  give  be:-:e- 
fi'Marics  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scale  .\ 
better  adjustment  to  their  normal  need- 
still  graduated  according  to  their  past  earn- 
ings." - 

Social  Security.  In  the  Judgment  of  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  was  "designed  to  eotabIi>.h  only 
a  floor  of  protection,  with  the  anticipation 
that  the  floor  wllK^be  maintained  so  as  to 
reflect  social  and  economic  changes — .such 
as  Improvement  in  quality  of  livelihood  and 
changes  In  wattes  and  prices  "  i* 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  that  the  Conprtss  shotUd 
give  priority  attention  to  ameliorating  some 
of  the  regressive  feattires  of  the  pavroll  tax 
But  he  opposed  removal  of  the  ceiling  on  the 
taxable  wage  base  or  general  revenue  financ- 
ing as  a  means  to  implement  this  goal. 

He  also  emphasized  that  the  new  automati.- 
cost-ol-livuig  mechanism  should  not  pre- 
clude pcric.dic  review  by  the  Congress  to 
insure  tlie  coutiuucd  dynamism  of  Uie  sv.s- 
teni.  Mr.  Mitchell  concluded  by  urging  that  « 
bipartisan  Social  Security  Board  be  estab- 
lished to  help  guide  the  future  dettiny  ol 
the  cash  benefits  program.  Medicare,  and  the 
Snppletnental  Securi:;,  Inconie  program. 

IV.  THE  PROPER!  y  TAX  DRAIN 

Property  taxes  continued  omniov%^  up- 
ward in  1972.  Increasing  by  more  than  9 
percent.  And  the  Indications  are  tliat  a  dis- 
proportionate sliare  of  this  burden  is  iiou' 
shotildered  by  low-  and  moderate-Income 
elderly  homeowners 

A  typical  urban  family  of  four  turns  over 
about  3.4  percent  of  its  lamlly  Income  to  the 
properly  tax  a.ssessor.  But.  ai:ed  homeowners 
pay.  on  the  average,  about  8  1  percent  of  (heir 
incomes  for  real  estate  te.xf^. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Advison,-  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (based 
upon    1970   Census   data)    revels   that   aj-'cu 
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Innieowners  living  on  less  than  $2,000  a  year 
pay  almost  16  percent  of  their  meager  in- 
comes for  this  regressive  tax.  Moreover,  an 
estimated  1 .5  million  elderly  households  with 
incomes  below  $7,000  a  year  are  saddled  with 
property  taxes  amounting  to  more  than  10 
percent  of  their  household  Income. 

Renters  also  feel  the  squeeze  from  high 
property  taxes,  since  landlords  oftentimes 
shift  a  major  share  of  this  burde:i  to  them. 
Assuming  that  2-5  percent  of  gross  rent  con- 
stitutes property  tax.  nearly  70  percent  of  all 
aged  renters  living  on  less  than  $5,000 — or 
more  than  1.9  mlliion  households  headed  by 
a  person  65  or  older — pay  the  equivalent  of 
8.75  percent  or  more  of  t'leir  incomes  for 
propeny\tax. 

A.  Administration  position  ^ 
At  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
President  Nixon  listed  property  tax  relief  as 
one  of  his  highest  priorities  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. He  said,  "I  am  therefore  preparing 
specific  proposals  to  ease  the  crushing  bur- 
den of  property  taxes  for  older  Americans, 
and   for   all    Americans."  ••' 

No  Administratiou  recommendations 
though  were  introduced  during  1972.  Ho.v- 
ever,  in  an  interview  with  the  Star-News. 
John  Erlichman.  Presidential  Assistant  for 
Domestic  Affairs,  indicated  that  specific 
measures  would  be  outlined  In  detail  'in 
relatively  short  order"--  He  al.-;o  stated  that 
the  Administration's  goal  wn.'<  to  cur  property 
taxes  in  half  for  everyone. 

The  1973  Message  on  Human  Resources 
reiterated  the  pledge  to  provide  property  tax 
relief  for  the  elderly. 

R  Report  by  the  Adi  i-ory  Commission  on 
IntcTgoit'rnmcntal  Relations 

Anothjr  major  development  was  the  Ad- 
visory Con.mLssion  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Report,'  which  was  issued  in  Jan- 
uary 1973  In  a  close  vote  the  Commission 
rejected  a  propOi,al  for  the  national  govern- 
ment to  assLit  States  in  establishing  pro- 
grams to  provide  limited  property  tax  relief 
to  low-income  homeowners  and  renters  - 

The  Commission  gave  thl3  rationale  for  its 
decision: 

"Admi'tedly.  there  is  considerable  evidence 
lo  support  the  contention  that  thl^;  par- 
ticular Federal  aid  proposal  could  pass  the 
fi.  t  test  because  to  date  most  States  have 
noi  shielded  low-income  homeowners  and 
renteri  from  property  tax  overload  situa- 
tioiw.  This  State  failure,  in  turn,  clearly  un- 
dercuu  a  major  national  program  objective 
of  income  support  especially  through  the 
Social  Sec.inty  system.  In  the  view  of  the 
ma  Jon  I  y  of  the  Commission,  however,  the 
proposal  I  ailed  to  meet  the  second  national 
interest  test— that  only  Federal  action  could 
resolve  this  Intergovernmental  conflict."  -' 

Instead,  the  Commission  reaffirmed  Its 
earlier  recommendation*  that  the  States 
should  take  action  to  shield  basic  family  in- 
come from  burdensome  property  taxes. 

FINDINXS  AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Social  Security  provides  protection  against 
loss  of  earnings  because  of  retirement,  death, 
and  disability  for  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. It  al.so  keeps  more  than  12  million  per- 
sons out  of  poverty.  Without  the.se  benefits, 
millions  of  individual.?  >vould  be  forced  onto 
'he  welfare  rolls. 

Social  Security  also  constitutes  the  eco- 
::<>mic  main-stay  for  the  vast  majority  of 
.Idcr  Americans.  Nearly  two-thiids  of  retired 
Ul^'le  workers  and  half  of  aged  couples  de- 
iJi-iid  upon  Social  Security  for  more  than  50 
peixeut  of  their  income.  These  benefits  are 
.ilmost  the  sole  means  of  support  (over  90 
percent  of  total  Income)  for  32  percent  of 
retired  workers  and  14  percent  of  elderlv 
(ouples. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  crucial  that  (1)  the 
•Social  Security  system  conUnue  to  be  built 
upon  the  soundest  possible  foundation  In  a 
Uvnamic  economy,  and  (2)   the  financing  of 


this  essential  system  be  equitable  for  all 
concerned.  As  a  means  to  insure  the  further 
Implementation  of  these  two  guiding  prin- 
ciples, the  Committee  on  Aging  has  Initiated 
a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  "Future  Direc- 
tions in  Social  Security."  Virtually  all  major 
aspects  of  the  Social  Security  program  will 
be  examined  in  depth  by  the  committee, 
including: 

What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  pavroll 
tax: 

The  treatment  of  working  wives  under  So- 
cial Security; 

How  can  retirement  be  made  more  secure 
for  elderly  women; 

The  special  problems  of  elderly  members 
of  mincrity  groups,  so  many  of  whom  never 
live  to  age  6o; 

The  retire   lent  test;  and 
Other  crucial  Issues. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  in- 
come standards  under  the  new  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  program  be  rai.sed  in 
the  near  future  to  a  level  which  can.  at  long 
last,  abolish  poverty  for  the  elderly.  Addi- 
tionally, the  committee  calls  for  tlie  adop- 
tion of  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  the 
SSI  program  to  protect  low-income  older 
Americans  from  the  harmful  effects  of  in- 
flation. 

The  committee  further  finds  that  the  prop- 
erty tax  burden  has  now  reach-  '  crisis  pro- 
portions in  many  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  for  millions  of  elderlv  homeown- 
ers and  renters.  For  this  reason  tlie  com- 
mittee urges  that  a  properly  tax  relief 
program— financed  in  part  by  Federal  re- 
sources—he enacted  prrmpfly  to  shield  aged 
homeowners  and  tenants  from  the  effects  of 
confiscatory  property  tares.  This  form  of 
assistance  should  be  targeted  to  States 
which  establish  "circuit -breaker  '  tax  relief 
mechanisms  with  a  "tier"  system  to  direct 
relief  to  property  owners  and  tenants  most 
in  need.  It  is  also  recommended  that  such 
a  program  of  Federal  assistance  be  tied, 
where  appropriate,  to  adoption  b"  the  States 
of  certain  long-overdue  reforms  in  property 
tax  administrailoii. 

FOOTNOTES 

'HR.  l^the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972— was  signed  into  law  (Public  Law 
92-603)  on  October  30  The  new  law  will 
provide  ,$2.3  billion  in  added  cash  benefits 
for  c:ilendar  year  1974.  Moreover.  Medicare 
benefits  (under  Part  A  Hospital  In:,urance 
and  Part  B  Supplementary^  Medical  Insur- 
ance) will  be  increased  by  more  than  $2 
billion  in  1974. 

-Commissiouep  Robert  Ball  headed  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  from  1962  until 
March  17.  1973.  He  is  now  a  scholar  In  resi- 
dence at  the  Institute  of  Medicine  which  is 
a>soclat€d  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Mr.  Ball  will  engage  in  an  appraisal 
of  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare  programs 
and  aliernati\e  approaches  to  their  luture 
extensions  and  modifications 

^Congress  approved  a  13-percent  Social  .Se- 
curity increase  for  1968.  15  percent  for  1970. 
10  percent  for  1971. -and  20  percent  for  1972^ 
These  four  raises  add  up  to  58  percent.  How- 
ever. sAieeeach  Increase  Is  a  percentage  on 
top  of  the  last  one.  the  total  compounds  to 
71  6  percent. 

'  Public  Law  92-33G.  approved  Julv  1.  1972 

'  Public  Law  92-603,  approved  October  30 
1972. 

•^The  .special  minimum  monthly  benefit  Is 
equal  to  $8  50  multiplied  by  the  number  ot 
years  of  covered  employment  above  10  years, 
but  not  greater  than  30  years.  The  regular 
minimum  Social  Security  "benefit  is  $84.50  a 
month.  Consequently,  the  new  special  mini- 
mum payment  ranges  from  $85  a  month  i  f or 
persons  with  20  years  work  experience)  to 
$170  (30  years  of  covered  employment). 

•The  1972  poverty  index  is  projected  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  be  ap- 
proximately $1,980  for  a  sUigle  aged  person 
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and  $2,520  for  aii"lderly  couple.  In  1973  it 
is  estimated  that  the  poverty  standard  will 
be  $2,100  for  individuals  65  or  older  and 
$2,640  for  aged  couples. 

"  See  footnote  7  p.  14,  for  the  poverty  Index. 

•"Future  Directions  In  Social  Security" 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  U.S.  Senate! 
Testimony  by  Commissioner  Robert  M  Ball 
Jan.   15,   1973. 

"Testimony  by  Nel.son  Crulckshank  at 
hearings  cited  in  footnote  9.  Jan.  22,  1973 

"  Testimony  by  Dr.  John  Brittain  at  hear- 
ii;§s  cited  in  footnote  9,  Jan.  23    1973 

"  Ibid. 

'•'  Ibid. 

'♦  Testimony  of  J.  Douglas  Brown  at  hear- 
ings cited  in  footnote  9,  Jan.  23.  1973 

'Ibid. 

=«  Social  security  benefits  in  1973  as  a  per- 
centage of  average  monthly  earnings  as  de- 
fined by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
are  as  follows  for  men  retiring  effective  Jan. 
1.  1973  at  ages  65  and  62  (20  percent  reduc- 
tion), assuming  a  full-vear  of  earnings  In 
1972: 


AfWW 


Age  65       Peicent        Age  62        Percent 


100... 

200.. 

3l'0    .. 

iW   . 

(50U)_. 

(600). 

(700) 


$108.80 

154.40 

193,  10 

233.30 

(269.  70) 

(309. 80) 

(342.50) 


(800) (364.' 5C) 

(90U)  (384.50) 


108.  80 

77.20 

64.37 

58.33 

(53.  93) 

(51  6:^) 

(48.93) 

(45.65) 

(42.  72) 


$87.  10 

123.60 

154.50 

186. 70 

(215.80) 

(247.90) 

(274.00) 

(291.60) 

(307.60) 


87.10 

61.80 

51.50 

46.68 

(43  15) 

(11.  3C) 

(39  14) 

(36.45) 

(34.18) 

Note— The  higher  average  monthly  earn- 
ings shown  in  parentheses  are  not  possible 
now  for  workers  retiring  at  ages  62-65  because 
earnings  in  some  of  the  earUer  years,  when 
the  maximum  amount  creditable  was  lower, 
itiust  be  Included  in  the  average.  The  highes'i. 
average  monthly  earnings  possible  for  a'man 
retiring  at  age  65.1n  1972  Is  $472.  in  1973.  $488. 
based  on  work  throughout  1972. 

The  larger  amounts  and  correspondlnt;ly 
lii/ger  benefits  shown  in  parentheses  may  Ve 
be  payable  to  workers  who  become  entitled  to 
dLsability  benefits  or  die  at  a  relatively  young 
age.  and  In  later  years  for  age  retirements! 
'•■  Testimony  by  J.  Douglas  Brown  at  hcar- 
iiigs  cited  in  footnote  9.  January  23.  1973. 

'^Testimony  by  William  Mitchell  at  he.u'- 
Ings  cited  in  footnote  9.  January  23.  1973. 

"Text  of  an  addre.ss  by  President  Richard 
Nixon  to  the  Delegates  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  Washington,  DC  ,  De- 
cember 2,  1971,  "1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging;  A  Report  to  the  Delegates  From 
the  Conference  and  Special  Concerns  .Ses- 
sions", S.  Doc.  92-53.  December  1971,  p.  129 
■'  The  Evening  Star  and  Daily  News.  "Nixon 
Target:  Property  Taxes"  by  Garnett  D 
Horner.  November  10.   1972,  p.  A-1. 

-■■  "Financing  Schools  and  Property  Tax 
Relief— A  State  Responsibility",  The  Report 
In  Brief  A^O  Advisory  Commisson  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  January  1973. 

--  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  and  Senator 
Charles  Percy  dissented  from  this  decision. 
In  separate  statements,  both  Senators  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  a  limited  Federal  - 
program  to  encour.ige  the  Slates  to  under- 
take property  tax  relief  and  reform  was  both 
justifiable  and^-^ecessary.  (For  text  of  dis- 
senting statements  see  footnote  21.  page  4  of 
ACIR  Report  cited  previou.sly.)  On  March  15, 
1973.  Senators  Muskle  and  Percv  joined  Iri 
co.sponsorlng  legislation- S.  1255.'  The  Prop- 
erty Tax  Relief  and  Reform  Act  of  1973— to 
provide  such  a  program  of  Federal  assistance. 
-  Page  4  of  report  cited  in  footnote  21. 

Ch.apter  III:   Barriers  to  Health  Care   fur 

Older  Americans' 

To  those  who  took  an  optimistic  view,  early 

1972  waa  a  time  of  high  hopes  for  Improved 

health  care  for  the  elderly.  Today  It  Is  clear 
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that  such  optimism  was  not  justified.  Many  Include  such  major  items  as  essential  out- 

barrlers   continue   to   stand   in   the   way   of  of-hospital  prescription  drugs  and  adequate 

older  Americans  seeking  better  heaJth  care,  provision  for  long-tycrm  care. 

But  what  were  the  reasons  for  hope  in  the  Costs  to  participants  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
beginning  months  of  1972?  Several  can  be  gram  have  been  rising  steadily  since  its  in- 
cited, ception. 

First,  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  'liie  Part  B  premium,  for  example,  was  $3 


Aging  had  set  forth  solid  recommendations 
In  the  health  field.' 

Second,  President  Nixon,  in  his  1972 
message  on  aging,  cited  the  high  costs  of  med- 
ical care  for  the  elderly  and  stated  that 
"Older  Americans  often  find  that  they  must 
pay  their  highest  medical  bills  at  the  very 
time  In  their  lives  when  they  are  least  able 
to  afford  them."  -  The  President  seemed 
aware  of  the  problems  and  committed  to 
solutions. 

Third,  Pre.^ic'.ent  Nixon,  in  his  1972  health 
message,  stated  that: 

An  all-directions  reforwTof  our  health  care 
system — so  that  every  citizen  will  be  able  to 
get  quality  health  care  at  reasonable  cost  re- 
gardless of  income  and  regardless  of  area  of 
residence — remains  an  item  of  highest  pri- 
ority on  my  unfinished  agenda  for  America 
in  the  1970's.' 

Again,  the  President  wa.s  indicating  special 
attention  to  health  care  problems. 

Fourth.  Phase  II  of  the  Administration's 
"New  Economic  Plan"  was  in  high  gear.'  All 
Americans — and  especially  the  hard-hit  el- 
derly— wanted  this  approach  to  succeed  In 
putting  the  lid  on  soaring  health  care  "osts. 
Fifth,  H.R.  1,  the  omnibus  welfare  reform- 
Social  Security  bill,  was  under  consider.ition 
In  the  Congre.s.s.  Its  potential  was  great  for 
effecting  needed  improvements  In  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  1 

What  happened  to  the  promise  that  some 
saw  In  early  1972  for  more  and  better  health 
care  for  the  elderly?  Answers  to  this  ques- 
tion will  be  offered  in  the  following  analysis. 

I.   HEALTH   care  COST.S:    STILL   A    MAJOR   DRAIN 

Health  c^re  costs  for  the  eldeily  are  still 
a  major  drain,  despite  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid." Hard  facts,  outliiie-J  below,  .support  this 
conclusion.'' 


a  month  In  July  1966.  It  has  been  incnased 
several  times  since  then  and  now  stands  at 
$5.80  monthly.  In  July  1973.  this  monthly 
charge  will  be  hiked  to  $6.30. 

The  deductible  for  Part  A  bo.spltal  Insur- 
ance was  .$40  when  .Medicare  vieia  into  effect 
la  July  1966.  llUs  deductible  has  also  been 
sabje;;i  to  iiicreases  since  then  and  reached 
$72  on  January  1,  1973. 

Still  lurtl:er  increa:ies  becr.ine  effect ive 
Ja;iiuiry  1,  i;(73.  When  a  Medicare  beneficiary 
has  a  hospital  stay  of  more  than  60  days,  he 
started  paying,  a.s  of  January  1.  1973.  $18  a 
day  for  the  61st  through  the  90th  day,  up 
from  $10  when  Medicare  was  enacted.  If  he 
has  a  poathospital  stay  of  over  20  days  in  an 
exteniied  care  facUuy.  he  began  p.iying.  as 
of  J.ir.URry  1.  1973.  .$9  per  day  toward  the 
»«ost  of  the  21sr  day  through  the  100th  day. 
up  fr,,m  $5  when  Medicare  began. 

If  a  Medicare  beneficiary  needed  to  draw 
on  his  "lifetime  reserve" — ihe  re.'-erve  of  hos- 
pital day.s  a  beneficiary  can  utilize  if  he 
ever  needs  more  than  90  days  of  hospital  caie 
in  the  same  benefit  period —he  started  pay- 
ing, as  of  J.itiuary  1.  1973.  $36  for  e.ach  day 
used.  Instead  of  the  $20  charge  under  the 
oripmal  Medicare  law. 

Sigiiiftcancr  of  HE   1 
H  R.    1.  eiiacted   a-s  Public  Law   92-€03   In 
the   closing   days   of   the   92d   Congress,    im- 


minimized.  They  strengthen  the  Medicare 
program,  and  they  are  Important  steps  lor- 
ward 

Bill  these  harsh  realities  remain: 

1.  Sii  ce  the  inception  of  Medicare,  the  el- 
derly health  consun.er  has  lac.-d  steadily 
niuunting  costs  as  a  condition  of  parlitipa- 
tioii:  and 

2.  Public  Law  92  fi03  iiuUides  regressi\e 
provisions  which  add  to  the.se  cost  under 
Medicare  and  also  Medicaid  as  well. 

m    THE  ADMINISTRATION  PEOPOSALS :    197.1 

How  ha.s  the  Administration  reacted  to  t'he 
es.-alutlng  costs  of  health  care  to  the  Na- 
tion's elderly?  Two  developments  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

First,  in  January  1973.  the  Administra- 
tion abolished  almost  entirely  us  "Phase  II' 
economic  controls.  It  is  now  relying  mainly 
on  voluntary  guidelines  But  during  "Pha.se 
III  "  tlie  health  care  industry  remains  under 
mandatory  controls  This  is  a  cle;ir  indku- 
tion  that  he.ilth  ca'ke  costs  continue  as  a 
major  problem.  ^ 

Second,  President  Nixon's  budget  propos- 
als for  fi.scal  1974  contain  recommendations 
for  increa.sed  "cost-sharing"  by  Medicare 
beneficiaries  Under  the  Admlnistratioir.s 
proposals,  those  on  Medicare  would  be  re- 
qiT.red  to  pay  for:  . 

1  Actual  hospit  a  room  and  hoard  charges 
for  the  first  full  day  plus  10  percent  ot  all 
subtcqucnt  charges,  instead  of— as  at  pres- 
ent— the  $72  deductible  and  nothing  else 
unt  1  the  61st  day; 

2  The  lirs!  $85  of  doctor  bills,  instc.id  of 
the  c  urren'  .ieO;  and 

3  Twenty-five  percent,  as  opposed  to  the 


p:).sed  new  cost-sharing  requirements  under     existing    20    percent,    for    physician    servii-es 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  The  practical  effect      after  the  pan  B  deductible  is  met. 


These  reiommendations  to  increase 
patient  "cost-sharing"  under  Medicare, 
taken  together  with  a  number  of  related 
administrative  actions,  would,  according  to 
the  Administration's  own  estimate,  reduce 
the  first  year  1974  Medicare  budget  bv  iB9:i 


of  these  provisions  is  more  financial  burdens 
for  the  elderly  in  need  of  health  care.  For 
example,  as  a  reault  of  Public  Law  92-603, 
effective  January  1.  1973: 

The  annual  part  B  deductible  under  Medi- 
care was  Increased  from  $50  to  $60; 

States  wliich  co\er  the  medically  indigent      million'  Since  this  estimate  applies  to  only 

under    Medicaid    were    required    to    Impose      6  months  of  calendar  year  1974.  it  seems  rea- 

Out-of-pockct,  per  capita  direct  payments     nionthlv  pr.niium  charges;  sonable  to  a.sunie  that  the  total  budgetary 

for  medical  treatment  of  the  aged  are  now         Stales   cnuJd    impose    copayment    and   de-      savings  for  calendarjj^  1974  would  amoun' 

actually  higher  than  they  were  before  Med-     ductible   charges  on   the   medically   indigent      '"  "^'^''   *'  "^   billKTn^ilhe  elderly   would   be 

t'cnre    began.   In  fiscal   ycur   1900.   then   urre      in  Medicaid  progr.ims;  and  paying   a   large   portion   of   this  sum  out   of 

$234.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  they  had  ciimbcd  States  were  permitted  to  .subject  ca.sh  as-      t'lt'ir  own  pockets 

all  the  way  to  $276,  or  $42  more  than   the      sistancp  recipients  to  deductibles  and  copay- 

year  before  Medicare  became  law.  These  out-      m.nts  fur  optional   Medicaid  .services. 

oj-pocket  payments  do  not,  however,  include         No  discusiou  of  Public  La-.v  92-603  would 

the  Part  B  premium  ciiarge,  which,  during      ''t>   complete    without    reference    to   at    least 

fiscal  year  1973,  will  amount  to  $69.60.  sf^me  of  the  gains  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  as 

Average  expenditures  for  tho.se  65  and  over      ^  result  of  its  enactment.  These  include  the      '^^^^-    coinsurance,    and    copayment"    under 

In  fiscal  year  1972  were  $981,  about  six  and     following:  Medicare:  '" 


The  Admini.  trption  proposals  were  ad- 
vanced in  the  face  of: 

1.  The  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  health  recommendations,  which  .spe- 
cifically called   for  "elimination  of  deduct - 


two-thirds  times  that  for  the  uiider-I9  age  Medicare  coverage  for  the  di.-iib!rd.  Nearly 


Reterences    in    President    Nixon's    1972 


group   ($147)   and  about  two  and  two-thirds      ^  "^    million    disabled    Social    Security    bene-      '"'^''•^'iyes  on  health  and  on  aging  which  cited 
times  that  for  persons  aged  19-64  ($358).  ^claries  under  age  65  are  entitled  to  Medicare      ^*'*   need  to  ?urb   medical   costs  and  recoj.;- 

The  aged,  who  constitute  only  lo  percent      coverage,  provided  they  have  been  entitled     "''^'^■'*    ^^'^   special    problems   of   the   elderl\ 


of  the  population,  accounted  for  27  percent  ^°  b?neHts  for  at  least  24  months. 
of  health  expenditures  of  the  national  total  Protection    against    retroactive    denial    of 

of  $71.9  billion  spent  for  per.sonal  health  care  payments  vndcr  Medicare    The  Secretary  of 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  because  of  their  greater  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized 

use  of  medical  care  services  and  their  costlier  ^'^  establish,  by  diagnosis,  minimum  periods 


illnesses. 

;  The  average  annual  liicrea.se  in  the  Con- 

'  sumer  Price  Index  from  1971  to  1972  for  the 

medical    care    component    was    32    percent. 

Available  figures   tor   1973   show   continuing 


in  tr\ing  to  pay  for  quality  health  care:  and 
3.  Steadilv-rismg  medical  costs  confronting 

the  elderly. 
The  Administration  proposals  were  a  major 

focus  ol  March  hearings  conducted  by  a  unit 

of  the  Senate  Speciar  Committee  oii  A^inp 

IV.  HEARINGS  TO  EXPLORE  "BARRIERS" 

On  March  5  and  6.  i;i73.  the  Subcommittee 


after  ho-pitalization  during  wlilch  a  patient 

is  presumed  to  be  eligible  for  extended  care 

or  home  health  coverage  _  ^^ 

Payments  to  Health  Maintenance  Orgnni.a-  on  Health  of  the  Elderly,  chaired  by'senator 

fions    {HMO'si.   Medicare    beneficiarcies   are  Edmund  S  Muskie.  opened  hearings  in  Wasli- 

Increa-ses:    0.4   percent   from  December   1972      authorl7ed  to  enroll  in  prepaid  group  health  ington  on  "Barriers  to  Health  Care  for  Older 

to  January  1973  and  0.3  percent  from  Janu-      Plans,  with  the  Government  paying  the  HMO  Americans." 

ary  1973  to  February  1973.                                          on  a  capitation  basis.                    '        ..^  These  hearings  whi"h  will  be  continued  in 

II.  I-IMFTED  HELP  FROM  MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID          HoJne  Health   Insurance    The  coinsWance  Washintrton  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation    an- 

Despite  the^aluable  protection  afforded  by      ^':^::^^L^  ^^0  .^Li^^^^:^^  """^^   *"  """  '^°  ^"^'"^^^^- 


Medicare,  in  fiscal  year  1972  it  covered  only 
42.3  percent  of  the  total  health  payments 
of  the  elderly.  (This  percentage  would  be 
even  lower  if  the  Part  B  premium  charge  were 
cons  dered  an  out-of-pocket  payment.)  Thl.s 
was  the  same  percentage  as  tliat  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  represented  a  drop  from  46.5 
percent  In  fiscal  year  1969."  Gaps  In  coverage 


part  B  is  met— Is  eliminated  for  home  health 
services  under  part  B. 


A.  Medicare  cutbiuks 
The  first  purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to  take 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


and  kidney  transplantation  for  almost  all 
Americans  afflicted  with  that  disease,  begin- 
ning after  the  third  month  of  treatment. 

These  and  other  positive  provisions  con- 
talne<t  in  Public  Law  92-603  should  noi  be 


How  can  many  of  our  elderly  realistically 
expect  to  recei\e  adequate  medical  care.  In 
the  face  of  these  propo.sed  Medicare  cut- 
backs? 

Secretary  Weinbergef,  testifying  before  the 
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subcomnilttee.  said  that  cutbacks  would  en- 
courage tiiore  cost  awareness  by  liealth  con- 
svuiicrs  and  tlicre'oy  iniuimi/e  overvitilizatlon 
of  medical  scrvi.es.  But  in.)st  Social  Security 
re.'lpitnts  are  already  painfuily  nware  of  the 
high  c.i.st  of  mcdt.al  care  as  they  s'ruggle 
ou  low  budgets.  In  addition,  doctors,  not 
[j.Uuiu;.   dfipin-.ii.c    utilixiitiu'.:. 

The  Secretary  iilso  said  that  the  Admin- 
istration's propo'.il  wou'.d  aid  In:  jr-terin  hos- 
p.i.il  pafle;  ts  Ijerause  they  are  i.  lually  less 
;ib!e  to  meet  costs  ol  care  as  their  stays  in- 
crease. But.  tK.dtr  the  Adi.iUiistraiion  plan. 
o:ily  aftur  02  days  In  the  hijcoital  wi.uld 
Medicare  beueficiaries  pay  le^s  than  I  hey  do 
now  .\::A  (;i;ly  about  1  percent  of  .the  Medi- 
care population  is  likely  to  be  hg.spUali/ed 
for  92  days  or  nioie.  '  So  tlte  Adatutiscration 
icouid  incrca.ii-  " cost -shn ring"  for  about  99 
percent  of  Medicare  liosp-Ual  patients  in 
order  xo  louder  costs  for  about  1  percent. 

Mr  Wciubcn.'er  further  niaii. talced  that 
the  .\dniiulstratlon  proposals  would  encour- 
age ciiii.'-umers  to  seelc  Inwer-cost  alteriui- 
the  huaHh  services  or  facilities.  But  ui  many 
c...-es  SLich   alternatives  do  not  e.xist. 

IVniits  niadc  during  the  Secretary  s  two  and 
oUL'-half  hours  c:  tesinnony  were  challenged 
by  other  witnesses.  Mrs.  Marjone  C-iUor.  Re- 
search DirC' tur.  New  Ycrk  Oifice  for  the 
Aging,  told  the  human  atory  of  what  the 
cutbacks  Would  nitau  m  two  typical  exam- 
ples. 

Mrs.  Cantor's  first  example  concerned  the 
costs  to  an  elderly  per  on  for  21  days  In  a 
Kew  York  City  hospital.  That  is  about  the 
average  stay  for  ati  older  per.-.on  in  that 
City's  hospitals  The  average  dally  cost  of 
$110  for  ^tmiprivate  room  and  board  charges 
was  used  E.\cluded  were  laboratory  fees, 
.drugs,  mirsuig  care,  and  other  itenis  gener- 
ally conip'.etJy  covered  by  Medicare  after 
the  initial  deductible  is  paid  by  the  elderly 
patient.  Currently,  tliis  patient  would  pay 
■j>72   out   of   his  own   pocket. 

Under  the  Administration's  Medicare 
changes,  the  s.ime  patient  would  pay  .^330. 
a  358  percent  increase  in  out-of-pocket  costs. 
In  the  first  example  cited  by  Mrs  Cantor, 
it  was  ai.iunied  that  the  Adnunisiraiion  pro- 
po  Jl  Would  make  Medicare  pa' lent.-;  pay  for 
the  actjal  hospital  room  and  board  charges 
for  the.  first  day  plus  10  percent  of  all  sub- 
sequent hfkspital  room  and  board  charges. 
1  -irno^.v  \r;  .So-  rotary  Weinberger,  however, 
made  it  clear  that  the  Administration  wf.uld 
require  such  patients  to  pay  ftjr  actual  hos- 
pital ro^m  and  board  charges  for  the  first 
day  plus  10  percent  of  all  subsequent  chirgcs. 
The  admiaistration  propoial  would,  there- 
lore,  mean  even  greater  out-of-pocket  costs 
to  the  patient  In  .Mrs  Cantor's  first  example. 
The  second  example  Mrs.  Cantor  cited  In- 
volved a  chronically,  elderly  woman  with  a 
common  ailment  of  old  age.  conges;  ive  he.\rt 
failure  In  calcul.iting  this  patient's  doctor's 
bill-;.  t!;e  stand, ird  fees  In  New  York  City 
were  used.  It  was  also  assumed  that  the  fees 
were  within  Medicare  reimbursement  sched- 
ules aiid  that  the  pailent  would  not  have 
to  pay  any  additional  costs  beyond  the  20 
pe.'ccnt  coinsurance.  Medicare  charges  for 
this  patient,  luidcr  existing  law,  v.ould 
amount  to  r22r>  In  doctor's  fees  for  the  jear. 
If  the  Adminltration's  Medicare  cutbacks 
'occame  law.  her  i-u'-of-pccket  jiavrntnts  for 
doctors  bills  v.ould  in  rea^e  to  j285,  or  al- 
most a  oiie-lhird  Jun»p. 

Melvln  A.  Gla-.'-er.  Director,  Social  Secur- 
ity Deijartmcnt.  United  Aulcmoljile  Wcjrkers, 
dis.-igroed  with  the  arcument  that  increasing' 
deduf  tibkj  and  c  jpayments  has  a  po.sltlvc 
eirect  in  modcrat..ig  utilization  Glasser  and 
cxis.ng  s'.udies  arc  equivocal  on  this  point. 
In  addition,  he  pointed  txj  the  lack  of  evi- 
dence tiiai  tlie  elderly  '•overntlllzc"  the 
health  care  system  relative  to  other  proups. 
Professor  Charlotte  Muller,  Cent.r  for  So- 
cial Research,  City  University  of  New  York, 
lodicatea  that  the  change.:>  in  Medicare  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  would  result  In 


standards  be'.ow  tho.se  announced  for  mar- 
ketable Insurance  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  for  .New  York  State. 

Ci>ngre.";slonal  opiiosition  to  the  Medicare 
cutback  proposals  is  running  high.  Senator 
Waller  F.  Mondale,  a  member  of  the  Special 
Comniittee  on  Aging,  introduced  on  March 
26.  1973.  a  concurrent  resolution  rejecting 
the  Med i  'are  cutbacks  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
identj-  This  resolutioii  has  the  support  of  a 
bip  irtisaii  niajoritv  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Frrnk  Church,  chairman  of  the 
Spcial  Cominiitee  on  Aging,  in  ridding  his 
nam;  as  a  co.sponsor  of  the  Mondale  resolu- 
tion, slated:  '■' 

AUhough  most  of  the  propo.ced  changes 
cannot  be  implemented  v.lthout  Congres- 
sion»l  action,  confusion  and  feir  alre.idy 
exist  among  countless  senior  citizens  that 
the  action  will  be  taken  The  re.solutlon  Is 
designed  to  express  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  changes  not  take  place. 

n.  Identifying  other  barriers 
The  hearings  are  also  designed  to  serve  a 
second  purpo..e:  the  faubcouimittee  will  be 
worlnii,;  low. ad  a  iuiler  understanding  of 
the  barriers  lo  health  care  for  the  elderly  and 
what  can  be  done  to  remove  them  or  reduce 
iluir  uad  e.lects.  Senator  Muskie,  la  liis 
opening  atatemeuL  oii  March  5,  identified  the 
issues  of  particular  Itiierest  to  liie  subcom- 
ii.itiee. 

How  .spiraling  health  care  costs  are  crip- 
plin  ,'  J.Ied.care  and  Medicaid. 

\Vliy  adequate  alternatives  to  needless  in- 
st.tutionaliaation  are  not  being  developed 
and  whv  home  health  care  resources  are 
dwindling. 

H.ivv  fra::^mentation  of  medical  Fervicos  Is 
Inten  Ifying  the  health  care  dilemma,  espe- 
c.allv  in  inner  cities  and  rural  .Trea... 

Whether  coinsurance  and  deductibles,  in 
fact,  serve  a  .socially  de.-lrable  purpose. 

IIo.v  c.in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  costs  be 
c  )ntr()lled,  while  a-ssuring  equitable  treat- 
nijiil  lor  those  served  by  these  programs. 

How  the  elderly  should  be  ;>erved  in  what- 
ever national  heallh  security  program  finally 
Coincs  into  being. 


nutn'oer  of  certified  home  he  1th  arencles  at 
the  end  of  1972  is  reported  to  have  been 
2,221.  The  figure  given  as  of  1970  wa.s  2  350 
and  as  of  December  1971,  2,256."' 

Findings  nvd  rccommei:dalion3 

The  promise  that  some  saw  in  the  enriv 
mouilis  of  1972  for  improved  health  -jare 
for  the  eleleriy  has  not  been  fuUilled.  Instead, 
there  huve  been  setbacks  which  must  be  re- 
versed if  the  elderly  are  to  gel  the  better 
health  care  they  need  and  deserve. 

Health  care  costs  are  s'.ill  a  major  dram 
on  the  limited  iiicumts  of  the  elderly,  and 
this  drum  is  gciiuig  wor^e,  not  better. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  aie  limited  pro- 
gr.am3  in  which  costs  to  participants  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Public  Law  92  603,  while 
niiking  several  hi.,ioric  ii-iprovcmciits,  has 
negative  provisions  which  further  curtail 
their  eileciiveiiess  and  serve  to  incre.i.io  the 
Uiinculiies  faced  by  the  elderly  in  trying  to 
get  decent  health  circ-  at  a  cost  wiUun  their 
leach, 

Tlie  committee  strolifly  opposes  the  Ad- 
ministration piopo.-alsjor  Medicare  eulbacks 
and  urges  Congress  to  reject  them. 

I'he  Su'jcommitiee  ou  Heallh  of  the 
Elderly  has  Initiated  hearings  on  'Barriers 
to  Health  Care  for  Older  Americans."  Through 
these  hearings— and  related  rep^rls  -  the 
.subcommittee  plans  to  idcmify  l:ey  barrier, 
to  better  health  care  for  the  elderly  and  to 
rc.ommend  ways  to  remo\e  liiem.''  One  jm- 
porlant  focus  of  this  effort  will  bo  the  vital 
area  of  home  he.iUh  care. 


V.   JIOME   HEALTH   CARE 

The  lack  of  adequate  heme  health  services 
is  one  of  the  major  barriers  te;  better  heallh 
care  for  o>der  Americans.  As  a  report  lo  the 
comniiitee  poiius  out:  " 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  erect  barriers  to  the 
devel' ipment  of  home  health  services; 

Iltino  health  agencies  are  declining  in 
nuni'jcr  and  many  others  face  serious  Ilnan- 
clvl  problems;   and 

Not  even  1  percent  of  Medicare  expendi- 
tures goes  to  home  heallh  ca,re  and  that  hg- 
uro  seems  to  be  getting  smaller. 

These  and  other  findings  are  supported  in 
a  later  GAO  study,  which  also  makes  ihcse 
pMUta; 

Health  care  authorities  agree  "that  about 
25  percent  of  the  patient  population  are 
treated  In  facilities  which  arc  e;;cessive  to 
thfir  needs." 

A  bolter  matching  of  ho.sp!tal  patient 
needs  with  facilities'  .services  "could  result  in 
81.7  million  short-term  general  hospital  days 
being  tran.-ferred  to  alternative  heallh  fa- 
cilities." It  a  .'-.avings  of  about  S3  billion  (cit- 
ing a  l;i68  PH.T  cost-effect ivene-ss  analysis). 

The  GAO  report  concludes  that  "clTorls 
.s'l^oiiid  be  m  ide  to  exploit  all  alternaMves 
to  acute  Inpatient  care,"  with  .'special  atten- 
tion to   (amang  others)  : 

Increasing  ambulatory  outpatient  facili- 
tie-; 

Ks'abhsliing  effective  preadmission  testing; 

Converting  underused  beds  to  general 
medl'-al-.surgicai  uses:  and 

Third-party  financing  of  needed  health 
care  regardless  (f  where  It  is  provided. 

New  information  which  has  reached  the 
committee  Indicates  that  the  situation  Is 
continuing  to  decline  as  far  as  home  health 
services    are    concerned.    For    example,    the 


FOOT.MOiES 

'  "1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aein<'- 
A  Keport  to  the  Delegates  from  the  Coii- 
lerence  Sections  and  Special  Concerns  Ses- 
sions," reprinted  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Special 
Committee  ou  Aging,  December  1971,  pp. 
8-11.  (All  references  lo  White  House  Con- 
icrencc  on  Agmg  reeommeudalions  are  taken 
from    this    publication.) 

-Message  from  the  Freoldent  of  ihe  United 
States  Transmitting  Recommendations  for 
Action  on  Behalf  of  Older  Americans  Mar 
23.  1972.  p.  10.  (H.  Doc.  92-208,  92d  Con:.! 
2d  Sess).  (All  references  to  the  PiCbiiient's 
message  on  aging  are  taken  from  this  docu- 
ment ) 

"U.S.    President.    Weekly    Compilation    of 
Presidential    Documents.    Vol.   8,    No.    10.    p 
501.   (All  references  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  health  are   taken   from   this  do-  u- 
ment.) 

'Under  Phase  11,  a  2.5  percent  limit  was 
Impo-sed  on  rises  In  doctors'  lees  and  a  6- 
pcrcent  celling  was  clamped  on  ri„es  in  hos- 
pital Charges.  Praclitioners,  hospitals,  and 
other  components  of  the  health  f.eld  were 
required  tu  maintain  price  lists  disclosing 
r;  y  charges  and  to  make  such  lists  avail- 
able to  patients.  Exccption-v  to  the  2,5  per- 
cent pn-.l  6  percent  standards  could  be 
granted    in,  special    cireumUances. 

'The  limited  help  from  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid 1.S  dis;u;;:ed  in  section  II  of  this  chap- 
ter, which  in.cludes  a  review  or  recent  in- 
creased costs  to  participants  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

"The  Consumer  Price  Index  figures  cited  m 
this  sectiim  are  from  Cnnsiuncr  Price  Index, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistii  s.  U.S.  Department 
Qf- Labor.  All  other  figures  in  this  .section 
arc  t^ken  frcmi  Barbara  S.  Cooper  and  Nancy 
L  Worthington,  "Age  Di.'Terences  in  Medical 
Care  Spending.  Fiscal  Y'ear  1972."  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  May.   1973. 

"Those  figures  are  from  the  Social  Se- 
cntity   Bulletin  article   cited    in   footnote   6. 

"U.S.    Department    of    Health,    Educatloi- 
and  Welfare  i)ress  release  accompanying  tae 
Prc.ldenl's  fi.ical  ye.ar  1974  budget,  Jan.  1973, 
p.  91, 

"For  addillonal  documentation  on  thU 
point,  .see  "the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
G,)vernment.  Fiscal  Year  1974,"  H.  Doc.  OS- 
IS,  93d  Cong.,   1st  Sess..  at  p.  50    ("Reform 
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Medicare  cost-i^aring  and  Implement  effec- 
tive utilization  review"  entry)  and  p.  62 
("Strengthen  Medicare  cost  controls  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  advance  payments 
for  hospitals"  entry), 

^"  At  p.  9  of  the  source  cited  lu  footnote  1, 

^'  These  figures,  based  on  conservative  as- 
sumptions, have  been  provided  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress-^in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  committee )  .''>' 

=-S.  Con,  Res.  18.  Congressional  Record, 
Mar.  26,  1973,  p.  S5637. 

'  News  release  from  Senator  Frank 
Church,  Mar.  23,  1973, 

""Home  Health  Services  in  the  United 
States,"  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  April,  1972,  This  report  Is  also  dis- 
cussed In  "Developments  in  Aging:  1971  and 
January-March  1972,"  U.S.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  May  5,  1972,  pp.  27-28, 

'■  "Study  of  Health  Facilities  Constrviction 
Costs,"  Report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  Novem- 
ber 20.  1972.  All  referer.ces  to  and  q\iotatlons 
from  this  study  are  taken  from  the  official 
report.  No.  B-164031(3). 

"The  figures  In  this  paragraph  are  taken 
from  Information  supplied  to  the  commit- 
tee by  its  home  health  consultant.  Brahna 
Trager,  on  Mar.  2,  1973. 

'■  One  major  barrier  is  the  lack  of  Medicare 
coverage  for  es-^ential  out-of-hospital  pre- 
scription drugs.  On  Jan.  31,  1973,  Senator 
Frank  Church,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  Introduced  S.  631.  This 
bill  would  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  the  coverage  of  certain  drugs 
under  Part  A  of  Medicare. 


NATIONAL    RAILROAD    PASSENGER 
CORPORATION— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    257 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,  > 

Mr,  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2016)  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  fi- 
nijicial  assistance  to  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


TAX    INCENTIVES    TO    CERTAIN 
PROFESSIONS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    258 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  1550)  to  provide  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  optometrists  to  practice  in 
physician  shortage  areas. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  jcin  with  Senator  Tower  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1550,  a  bill  to  provide  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  optometrists  to  practice  in 
physician  shortage  areas. 

The  Dili  has  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association  and  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  being  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  correcting  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  health  professionals  in  this  coun- 
try. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  do  not 
have  enough  doctors,  dentists,  or  optom- 
etrists to  provide  adequate  health  care. 
Even  by  conservative  estimates,  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  48,000  doctors,  20,000  den- 
tists, and  over  10.000  optometrists. 


And  the  shortage  in  rural  areas  Is  even 
more  acute.  In  South  Dakota,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  17  coimties  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  59,000  which  have  no  prac- 
ticing physicians.  And  for  the  State  as 
a  whole,  we  have  only  551  licensed  phy- 
sicians, which  works  out  to  1  doctor  for 
every  1,254  people.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  reflecting,  the  number 
of  doctors  per  county  in  South  Dakota  be 
printed  at.  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
i_ 


Counties 


Aurora r  ■.... ... 

Beadle., 

Ben:,elt. ».^... 

Bon  Homme 

BiooKings i.i... 

EtOAn...     .„ 

Btule 

Buffalo 

Buite 

Campten. 

Charles  Mi« 
Cljik 

Clay._ I.I'.I.I.III.. 

Coiington 

Cofson . 

Cus'er 

Daiison..   .       .... 

Day _ 

Deuel 

De.vey , 

Douglas . 

EJmunds . .*....., 

F,:ll  River 

Faulh 

Grant 

Gregor/ 1 

Haakon , 

Hamlfn 

Han(t_. 

Hanson 

Harding ; 

Hughes , 

Huichinson     , 

Hyde. 

Jackson.. 

Jerauld 

Jones  

Kingsbury., 

take  

La*rence 

imcpln ;... 

Lvman 

Mc'^ook 

McPtierscn  .  .  .. 

Marshall 

Mpade  

Mellette _.,. 

ff'WC. I, 

Minnehaha J. 

Mocdv , 

Pennington ,., 

Rpfl-ins 

Pf-'tef .-.. 

Potierts , 

Sanborn   _ 

Shannon 

?riink    , 

St-iniey 

Si. II'     

Todd     

Tr^P" 

Tii-ner 

Itnmn        

W.'.v''rth 

W's'ishaugh 

Y»nM"n. 

2ieb.ich._ 

Total' 


Number  of 
doctors 

Population 

0 
19 

4,749 
21  432 

0 

3  f.bi 

2 
12 

39 

9.229 

20.  (j46 
34. 1;.5 

-      3 

6  319 

0 

1   bj? 

4 

-8  b92 

0 

3  . 
0 

3.b31 

11  7Sb 

7  134 

U 

10  SiU 

:                   26 

20,  220 

1 

5  798 

3 

4  9!:i6 

23 
5 
1 

16,631 

10, bis 

b  762 

0 
1 
3 

5  2b7 
b  113 

6  073 

6 
1 
6 

10.638 
4  397 
9  913 

1 

7  399 

1 

3  303 

1 

2 

0 

0 

16 

6,303 
6  7l2 
4.b;4 
2  371 
12  72b 

8 

0 
1 

11.08b 
2,  fa02 
1  %5 

1 

4  048 

0 

2  0C6 

b 
7 

2 
2 

9,227 
11  764 
17,076 
12.371 

4,428 

2 

8,  263 

1 

5  i2\ 

3 

6  663 

13 

0 
1 
124 
1 
77 
2 
2 
1 

12.044 
2.664 
b,  398 

86.  b7b 
3  310 

b8  !9b 
b,  977 
4.926 

13  190 

0 
1 
5 
0 
0 
0 

4,641 

6.  CKIO 
n   706 
■■            4  06b 
2,607 
4,661 

1 

8  7bl 

4 
1 

6 
0 

3b 
0 

U,  1''9 
10  197 
8.r'97 
I  01? 
17  bM 
2.495 

bbl 


680,000 


'  Approximate. 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  tnken  a  number  of  steps 
in  recent  years  to  help  reduce  the  doctor 
shortage.  Among  the  best  was  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1971.  That  legislation  provided  for 
increased  Federal  funds  for  medical 
schools  and  medical  students  as  well  as 
new  programs  to  train  physicians'  as- 
sistants and  other  badly  needed  health 


profes.sionals.  But  the  laws  we  have 
passed  have  done  nothing  to  encourage 
health  professionals  to  practice  in  the 
communities  where  they  are  needed 
most. 

There  are  many  health  professionals 
in  America  who  would  like  to  practice 
in  the  more  wliolesome  and  le^^s  hectic 
rural  areas,  particularly  among  recent 
medical  .school  graduates.  But  unfortu- 
nately many  ol  them  are  iin.iblc  to  re.'-i.sl 
the  economic  rewards  of  Park  Avenue  or 
Beverly  Hills.  And  so.  the  rich  commu- 
nities have  an  over  supply  while  rural 
areas  and  the  inner  ritic^  go  b?eginf". 

Tills  IcrrisKition  would  help  correct 
that  imbalance  By  increasing  the  eco- 
nomic reward  to  those  doctors,  denti-t.s, 
and  optometrists  who  choose  to  practice 
where  they  are  needed  mo.st.  I  hope  it  re- 
ceives the  prompt  consideration  of  the 
Congress, 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  that  would  clar- 
ify what  I  understand  from  Senator 
Tower  is,  the  original  intent  of  the  bill. 
My  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  tax  credit  would  be  available  for  the 
first  5  years  \h  which  a  health  profes- 
sional practiced  in  a  physician  shortage 
area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha*  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  my  amendment  be  printed 
at  the  concla-ion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
amendment  were  ordered  tp  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1550 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semtc  and  He  use  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.'^.'<crnblcd,  Tliai  (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  ch  ipler  1  of  the 
Intertial  Revenvie  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Us  specifically  excluded  from  grcss  income  i 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  redeaignatinp  section""  124  a-s  .seciloii 
125;  and 

(2)  inserting  alter  section  123  the  follcw- 
Ing  new  section: 

"SEC.  124.  PHYSICIA.NS.  DE.NTISTS.  AND  OPrOM- 
ETRISTS  ESTABLISHING  rRACTICE  IN  PHYSI- 
CIAN  -SHORTAGE  ARIAS 

"(a)  I.v  GE.MER.fL — In  the  case  of  a  physi- 
cian, dentist,  or  optometrist  who  engages  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  dentistrv,  or  optc m- 
etry.  respectlvelv,  in  a  phys.cian  shortai:e 
area,  gross  income  does  not  include,  at  the 
election  of  the  taxp.iyer.  ad.tu.-ted  gross  prac- 
tice Income  from  such  practice  In  such  area 
to  the  extent  of — 

"(A)  $;;0,000  during  the  first  taxable  year 
of  such  practice: 

■•(Bi  $15,000  during  the  second  taxable  ye.-ir 
of  such  practice: 

"(Ci  $1*,000  during  the  Uurd  taxable  year 
of  such  practice: 

"(D)  $7,500  during  the  fourth  t;ix;ible  year 
of  such  practice    and 

"(Et  $5,000  during  the  fifth  year  of  surh 
practice     o 

"(b)   Limitations —       «^ 

"(1)  Two-year  practicf  RF.Qi-iRFMf  nt  — 
The  provisions  of  subsection  la)  shall  apply 
to  a  physician,  dentist,  cr  optometri.^t  with 
respect  to  practice  In  a  phy.-iclan  shortage 
area  only  ii  he  commuoiLsly  engages  in  such 
practice  lor  at  least  2  ye:irs,  c.immoncmg 
with  the  d.iv  on  \^hich  he  tii-st  eng.iges  m 
such  practice  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply — 

"(A)  to  a  phy.'~lcian.  dentist,  or  optometrist 
who    died    during   such    2-ye.ir    period,    or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  period  of  dis- 
ability during  such  2-year  period. 

"(2)    Provisions   to   apply   only    once  — 
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e  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
to  engaging  In  practice  In  a  physician  short- 
age area  only  once  for  any  physician,  dentist, 
or  optometrist. 

"(C)   Ele"tion. — 

■(1)  In  ceneral. — An  election  to  have  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  apply  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  lu  such  manner  as 
ihe  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
i^guliuions.  Such  election  may  not  be  re- 
voked except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  hi;  delegate  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  prescribe.^. 

"(2)  Desiunaiion  of  first  taxable  year  — 
At  the  lime  of  making  an  election  under 
paraijraph  ( 1) .  a  phy.-icjan.  dc-ntlst.  or  optcm- 
etrist  shall  designate  his  first  taxable  year 
of  practice  in  a  physician  .shortage  area,  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  .sub- 
sect  ion  ( a ) .  as — 

'•(A)  the  taxable  year  In  which  he  first  en- 
gages in  practice  In  such  area,  or 

"(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'adjusted  gross  practice  in- 
come' means  gross  income  from  the  practice 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  optometry  lefs  any 
deductions  arising  out  of  stich  practice:  and 

"(2)  the  term  'physician  shortage  area* 
means  any  area  within  a  State  certified  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  an  area  in  which  there 
are  an  insufficient  number  of  physicians 
practicing  medicine  to  meet  the  need  for 
medical  care  of  the  population  of  sue  h  area. 

•■:C)         CEP.TIFI'-  .TION-        BY        SFCRETARY        Of 

Health,  EurcATiON.  and  WELFAnE  — 

'iD  In  general — The  Secretary  of 
He.ilth.  Education,  and  Welf.ire  shall  on  or 
before  November  1  of  each  year  (beginning 
with  1972)  certify  the  phy.slcian  shortage 
areas  (if  any  i  In  each  Stale  for  the  follow- 
ing calcncinr  year 

"(2)  Cfrtifilations  pi-rsi-ant  to  state 
ACiN-rv  RFcrjMME.vDATioNs — In  making  ccrtl- 
flcanons  of  physician  shortage  areas  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Se-retary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  accept  the  de- 
termlnatlonas  to  the  number  and  location 
of  phy-ician^inmige  areas  in  a  State  recom- 
mended'to  him  by 

"(A,i  the  Stale  lyUo^hii^g  ac;ency  for  such 
State  (as  des'cnated  pnr'^-iant  to  sec  Ion 
314ia)(2)(Ai  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act) ,  or 

"(B)  If  In  such  State  tl-ere  Is  no  surh 
ace'i^y  or  ir  siu-h  a'teiicy  falls  to  make  a  rcc- 
ommetided  deiermlnatlon  within  a  re^cn- 
able  lime  prescribed  by  him.  by  such  (.iher 
agency  of  .v.ich  State  as  he  finds  to  be  quali- 
fied to  make  s-.ich  a  rerommeiided  d.  ter- 
minatiin  and  a.s  the  Governor  of  such  S'.ate 
shall  have  dcsltrnated  to  make  stich  a  rec- 
ommended detcrmin.ttion: 
but  uuly  if  tl;e  a^•ell'.■y.  in  m-Tkin:*  such  rec- 
ommended determination,  has  .-iought  the 
ad',  ice  and  assistance  of  tl-e  State  medical 
societies  for  such  S»ate:  md 

■•  Ci  the  Secretary  c,f  Health,  Education. 
a'ld  Welfare  l.s  sntlsficd  with  the  adi.'rpiacy 
(jf  the  enter. a  employed  by  the  agency  as 
the  basio  upon  whl^-h  such  recommended 
dfteruiiiiatl'.n  was  made. 

"(3)  Other  cEariFK  attons.— If.  !n  the  case 
of  any  Slate,  ti.e  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Wellare  does  i.ot  receive  ■  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  he  shall  prescnlx)  a 
recommended  delTnuna'i'.n  v.iih  reapef  t  to 
such  State  which  m'-ets  the  requirements  of 
paracraph  (1).  he  shall  (after  ."^eeklnL'  the 
advice  and  a.slstanre  of  the  .State  medical 
societies  f..r  .such  State)  certify  the  number 
and  location  of  the  physician  shortage  areas 
(:f  any)  of  such  S'ate  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  ctirrent  and  appropriate  datn  available 
to  him. 

"(4)    EfFECTTVE  period  op  CERTIPIrATloN — A 

ceriilicallon  by  the  S-cretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  under  paragraph   il)  of 


physician  shortage  areas  In  a  State  shall  re- 
main In  effect  for  the  calendar  year  for 
which  It  Is  made.  With  respect  to  a  physi- 
cian, dentist,  or  optometrist  who  engages  In 
practice  In  an  area  so  certified  during  his 
taxable  year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year 
and  who  makes  an  election  under  subsection 
(c)  to  have  the  provi.slons  of  subsection  (a) 
apply,  such  cerlilication  (A)  shall  remain  in 
effect  for  succeeding  calendar  years,  and  (B) 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  In  effect  for 
prior  calendar  years  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  taxable  years  of  his 
practice  In  .such  area. 

"le)  Recui.ations — The  Secretary  or  his 
dele.mite  .s'nall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
m.iy  be  ne:  e.;sary  to  carry  out  the  purpo-ses  of 
this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  124  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  124.  Phy.slcians,  dentists,  and  optom- 
etrist.s  establishing  practice  in  physician 
shortage  areas. 

"Sec    125    Cro.ss  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  jcars  beginning  after 
December  ,31.  1972. 

A.mendment  No.  258 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  subsection:  Section  124(b)(3). 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (2)  .shall  ap- 
ply only  during  the  first  five  years  of  prac- 
tice in  a  designated  physician  sliortage  area. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1973— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendments    NOS.    259    AND    260 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table." 

Mr.  BURDICK  .submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  i)rojJO.sed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  248  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  McClellan  to  tlie  bill  (H.R. 
81521  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  improve  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENUM.KNT    no      263 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 

table.  I 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  PresitScnt.  shortly  the 
Senate  will  ron.sider  H.R.  8152.  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Safe  Streets  Act  which 
authorizes  the  LE.'\A  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  State  and  local  Inw  eniurcemcnt. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  explained  yesterday,  the 
Judiciary  Coirunittce  has  not  reported  a 
bill.  Tim  House  measure  has  been  held  at 
the  desk  and  when  it  is  called  up  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Senator  Hruska>  will 
offer  an  timendment  hi  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  sub.-titute  proj^osed  by  the  distin- 
Kuishcd  chiirman  of  the  Criminal  Laws 
Subcommittee  make  m-iny  thoutrhfful 
and  constructive  improvements  in  Ihe 
mnnagcment  and  control  of  the  LEAA 
proETi-nm.  We  can  all  nfrrcc  th-it  there  are 
few  if  any  concerns  more  important  to 
the  AmericTn  people  than  the  problem 
of  crime.  But  I  think  we  all  are  also 
aware  that  the  safe  streets  program  has 
been  beset  wt\h  problems,  controversy, 
and  .iustified  criticism  of  some  a.spects 
of  its  operations. 

In  stiort  con;,'resslonal  oversight  in 
the    futiue    remains    important.    It    is 


important  for  every  program  II  we 
are  to  maintain  the  proper  balance  of 
congressional  and  Executive  power  and 
see  to  it  the  programs  achieve  the 
benefits  they  are  designed  to  achieve. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  billion  dollar  pro- 
gram dealing  with  perhaps  the  major 
domestic  concerr  of  Americans  and 
wliich  continues  to  be  beset  by  prob- 
lems, the  need  fcr  continued  scrutiny 
is  particularly  clear.  Aciiordingly,  ths 
House  bill  would  extend  the  program 
for  only  2  years  and  provides  authori- 
zations for  only  fiscal  year  1974  and 
fiscal  year  1975.  Thereafter.  LEAA 
would  have  to  come  back  to  Congress 
for   further   authorization. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkatisas  would  extend  the 
program  for  5  years  and  provide  spe- 
cific authorization  for  each  of  the  next 
5  fiscal  years. 

Thus  there  w'ould  not  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  review  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram and  its  operation — as  distinct 
from  more  limited  appropriations  hear- 
in.5s— until  June  of  1969.  as  fiscal  year 
1938  was  coming  to  a  close. 

I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  My  amendment  would  limit 
the  authorization  for  LEAA  to  the 
next  2  fiscal  years.  Thereafter  LE.4iA 
would  have  to  come  back  to  Congress 
and  we  would  have  another  oppor- 
timity  in  the  not  too  distant  future  to 
review  how  it  is  working. 

My  provision  matches  the  language 
in  the  House  bill  on  authorizati:3n. 
And  it  follows  the  pattern  of  the  orig- 
inal law  enacted  in  1988  which  re- 
quired the  agency  to  come  back  for 
additional  authorization  after  the  first 
few  years. 

Congress  normally  does  not  author- 
ize programs  fcr  mere  than  2  or 
3  years  at  a  time.  In  li-rht  of  the 
concern  expressed  about  LEAA  2  years 
of  authorization  is  appropriate  and  will 
insure  inten.'^ive  review  in  the  near 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printtd  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  thcs^  remark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  bt,  printed  in  the 
Recop.o,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  263 
On  png-e  45.  lines  24-25.  and  pn^te  46.  line 
1.  strike  out  the  words-  "$1,500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  l!i76:  $I,7.^>0,- 
000,000 -for  tlie  fiscal  \ear  ending  .yune  30, 
1977:  and  $2,000,oao,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ei.ding  June  30,  11>78."  and  in.serl  in  lieu 
thereof:  "and  for  succeeding  fiscal  >x;ar3, 
v.\\c\\  oums  as  the  Congress  mifht  autli'.rlz:'." 

AM!;NDMENr3    NOS,     273,  -274,     27.-..    AND     276 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  four  ametid- 
m^nts  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  248  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (H.R.  8152),  supra. 

AMl'NDMENTS    NOS     277.    278,    AND    279 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  to  be  printed  several  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  8152.  to  provide  continued 
authorization  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration — LEAA. 
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These  amendments  comprise  the  es- 
.sential  features  of  S.  1497.  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1973.  which  I  introduced  with  Senator 
Hakt  earlier  this  year. 

In  essfnce.  tiie  amendments  would 
streamline  the  funding  process  and  pro- 
vide means  of  brinping  moneys  directly 
to  cities  and  counties  where  lav.-  enlorce- 
ment  remcdic.5  must  be  developed.  Spe- 
tiJically: 

First.  The  first  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  V5  i:)ercent  oi  the  total  part  C 
Work  grant  funds  go  dirccily  to  local 
liiiits  Oi  govenimcni  comprised  of  popu- 
litions  with  50.000  pcisons  or  more.  This 
would  not  affect  ilie  percentage  alloca- 
tion of  funds  anion-.,'  States,  but  would 
only  insure  that  those  cities  and  counties 
with  the  liighest  incidence  of  crime  re- 
ceive a  share  of  fiuading  proportionate  to 
their  needs. 

Second.  The  secord  a'nojidment  would 
Improve  the  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Program— LEEP— by  providing  di- 
rect grants  to  individuals  employed  in 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  so 
tltat  they  can  choase  the  universities  that 
will  be.'^l  serve  tiieir  professional  needs. 
It  v.ould  also  provide  funds  to  colleges 
and  imiversities  to  enrouritec  curnculums 
in  criminal  .iuiti  e  plaruiin.?. 

Third.  The  third  amendment  would 
m-ake  it  clear  that  rlanums  and  implc- 
'nentation  of  law  enforcement  ijror;rams 
can  be  dor.e  at  the  repional.  as  w  ell  as  the 
State  and  local  levels.  California  has 
successfully  initiated  such  re.eional  pro- 
grams, which  defray  the  co.sts  of  pro- 
tirams  that  cannot  otherwi.'-c  be  borne  by 
individual  localities.  But  other  States 
have  he.sitated.  apparently  because  of  the 
ambiioiities  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  these  ideas  were  de- 
velo-:ed  after  many  months  of  study  and 
numerous  discu.^sions  with  law  enforce- 
ment officials  across  the  country.  They 
have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  Conference  of 
Mayors,  lav.-  enforcemsnt  officials,  may- 
ors, district  a'torncys  and  police  chiefs. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  include 
them  in  its  continued  authority  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  As-sistance  Admin- 
istration. 


EXTENSION  OF  TEMPORARY  IN- 
CREASE IN  DEBT  CEILING- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    261 

"Oi'dered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH  ^for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Ano-LT.rzK.  Mr.  Cl^rk,  ?fr.  Gravel.  Mr. 
H\nT.  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Hur-HFS,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRF,  Mr.  Mo.vpALF.  Mr.  Mos'^,  Mr. 
SxF.tE'^Tsox.  and  Mr.  Tim-NFY)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
L>y  them  jointly  to  tlte  bill  iHR.  8410^  to 
continue  the  existi'Tg  temporary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  through  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  DOW.VrAVMI.XT   Ols;    i.xx   nilnUM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  as  amendments  to  the  debt 
ceiling    bill,    together   with    the   distin- 
guished  Senators   from    Massachusetts, 
cxix  -    I3;i0— p.irt  17 


Alaine.  and  Wiscon.'~.in.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
MusKiE.  and  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  H.-itha'\\-ay.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Mondale. 
Mr.  Moss.  M:-.  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
TrN-.-EY.  two  pr,:)p;)sals  dc-igned  to  give 
tlie  Serrate  lli>  opportitnity  to  take  the 
bi.sr  fir.  t  .step  tnv.ard.s  m'":ininrful  t.tx  re- 
form during  this  fir.=  t  se.'^sion  of  the  93d 
Co-Trrrp.ss- -repeal  of  the  Asset  Deprerii- 
ti.in  Rinse  System  and  the  strcngth- 
eni'-rr  of  the  provisiDm  v,hich  require 
the  !),-^yin:nt  of  a  minimum  tax  on  t.-^x- 
oxcnv:;t  pieFerence  income.  Theic  is.  in 
our  view,  n  clear  n'-'cd  for  mu  h  bro.id'r, 
ficncr.il  l^x  r.'form  lc'-i:-i:ition.  Hope- 
Inlly.  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  fully 
add  :-.;s  il.^eif  l-j  thi ;  u:'pent  yet  complex 
prob)  m  early  in  the  s;  rond  sessi:in.  But 
ihis  is  a  niitter  of  sufrici?nt  urgency 
to  rer.uire  us  to  begin  a i  ting  on  tax  re- 
fnrni  i?."islaii-jn  now.  The  two  proposils 
V. h'ch  we  arc  suj'gesting  ar2  r.-'^ponsible 
and  modest  f  nd  are  clearly  justified  and 
reu^livrly  limple. 

I  \-  ouid  like  therefore,  to  spend  a  few 
inin'utes  di.snis^ing  with  th'->  Members  of 
this  body  in  some  detail  the  history  of 
the  As.set  Deprrci.Ttion  Range  System, 
why  I  snid  v.-hen  it  was  introduced  bv  the 
Treasury  in  1971  that  it  was  inequitable 
and  wasteful,  and  why  the  way  it  his 
o!)erat-d  since  that  time  has  proven  such 
Iiredictions  correct.  I\iy  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr,  Kennedy >  will  simi- 
larly offer  an  expl.^inaliin  to  the  Senate 
of  the  changes  in  the  minimum  tax  .sys- 
tem that  we  arc  suggesting. 

The  A.'r-ft  DcpreciaUon  Range  System 
is  an  a:counting  method  which  .subsi- 
di7es  the  cost  of  capital  by  allowing  a 
20-pcrccnt  increase  in  the  rate  of  de- 
preciation deductions  over  the  actual 
useful  life  of  capital  a.s.sets  as  defined 
in  the  regulations  i.ssucd  by  the  TreBsury 
Department.  It  is  a  direct  subsidy  pav- 
ir.ent  to  these  corporations  by  the  GoV- 
ernment. 

Aloreover.  ADR  comes  on  t-op  of  the 
7-percpnt  investment  tax  credit  wWch 
is  also  designed  to  stimulate  investment 
but  does  so  in  a  much  more  equitable 
and  efficient  w-ay.  The  current  invest- 
ment boom  sparked  by  the  investment 
tax  credit  is  now  running  at  a  20-per- 
cent rate  of  annual  increase  as  compared 
with  a  normal,  averaee  increase  in  in- 
vestment cf  about  10  to  12  percent  j^er 
year. 

Investment  is  therefore  outrunning 
both  personal  consumption  and  Govern- 
ment purchases  at  all  levels.  The  result 
is  that  we  are  ra;)idly  heading  towards  a 
situation  of  serious  overcapacitv  and  are 
greatly  exaggerating  the  amount  of  in- 
ilation  in  the  capital  goods  section  which 
as  of  the  most  recent  monthly  figures 
was  running  at  the  ch-astrov.s  rate  of  al- 
most 25  percent.  This  surge  in  capital 
investment  must  be  .smoothed  out.  Many 
ccon:)m:<:ts  are  nov,  advocating  that  we 
•suspend  the  investment  tax  credit.  I  be- 
he\e  that  tlie  investment  tr.x  credit  is 
needed  and  desirable  as  an  efficient 
method  of  stimulating  investment.  The 
uncertainty  that  would  be  created  by 
turning  it  off  and  on  would,  ni  my  view, 
create  too  much  injtabilily.  The  way  to 
accomjjli.^h  a  dampening  of  the  inveiit- 


ment  sector  of  the  economy  is  to  repeal 
ADR  and  to  do  ^o  now. 

The  loth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, i-athled  in  i:tl3.  efnpowcrtKi  the 
Congress  to  levy  taxes  on  "incomes  from 
v,natcve:'  sources  deiivd."  But  over  tl,e 
,■<  cars  since  the  passa--;e  of  that  amend- 
m  nt,  v,o  in  Ihe  Co:igres.;  h:ivc  cho.sen 
to  depart  from  that  standard  and  put 
imo  the  law  a  speti:;!  exceptun  for  this 
kind  of  i:-.come.or  a  sjiecia'.  deduction 
for  that  kind,  im  e::chision.  a  waiver,  a 
^:<ccial  low  lai^.  or  some  other  kind  of 
i-j3:  hole.  Every  time  this  was  done,  it  ex- 
cused .-jTue  .sr-rai).  privileged  gr.,u;j  from 
pa-viiig  what  ccu:d  and  wt.uld  h:i\e  been 
r:'lie.;lcd  if  Congress  i\ad  stuck  to  the 
IGih  amendment,  and  lixed  "incamo 
fjo"!  v.;:a;cver  5ource  ricnvtd  " 

Ena- tment  of  ma.ior  lax  reform  leris- 
la'.ion  which  we  had  been  promi.sed  in 
the  f:ist  se-sion  of  the  [»3d  Congress  has 
now  been  delayed  because  of  the  need  to 
consider  trade  le;:l^ia•.i^n.  I  bcu::ve.  how- 
ever, that  repealing  unneccssai-j-  and 
CO  tly  tax  preferences  and  icstoring 
fundan.ental  ta:;  equity  and  mstice  n,U:t 
be  a  constant  ob  cctive  of  the  Membeis 
of  this  body.  The  recent  Presidential 
f  ampai  ,n  and  tr.ubhc  opinion  polls  re- 
veakr!  ma---ivo  public  di-content  and 
dixomfort  \\\\h  dur  tax  s\sicm.  lublic 
cnn;  Jcnce  and  faiih  miu-t  be  restored  in 
a  system  v%hicii,  by  its  very  nature,  relics 
on  the  vol-untary  compliance  of  the  over- 
whcJmir.g  majority  of  American  ta:;pay- 
ers.  v.'e  jnopose  these  two  amendments 
now,  therefore,  as  a  do-Anpayment  on 
major  tax  reform.  As  a  way  m  which  the 
Mfcinber.-i  of  the  Congioss  can  indicate  to 
Ihe  American  people  thtir  good  faiUi  in 
accomp,i?liing  ihi;  goal. 

For  the  Membeis  of  the  Senate  who 
aie  interested  in  a  more  detniied  expla- 
nation as  to  the  backgroiuid  of  the  Asset 
D.'preciation  Range  System  I  would  like 
to  now  discu<3  some  of  its  aspects.  In 
order  to  really  understand  the  inherent 
problems  with  .ADR.  it  is  first  nece.sskry 
to  examine  closely  the  economic  concept 
of  dei)reciation.  Dv^iMccKitinn  occurs  lor 
many  reasons.  Many  machines  such  as 
drills  are  subject  to  wear  and  tear  or 
la.s.in  precision  Iroin  being  used  in 
production.  The.sc  phenomena  imply  that 
tlie  asset  will  produce  fewer  items  of  a 
given  quality  ar.d  therefcie  generate  less 
revenue  as  the  machine  ages.  Deprecia- 
tion can  al.>o  occur  Pecause  of  fi..-t.ors 
not  related  to  production.  For  example, 
paint  peels  and  pipes  erode  whether  a 
.-tructure  is  u.scd  oi  not.  Even  ii  an  r..s- 
set  mauitaiiLs  it,s  origuial  value.  iU  cur- 
rent value  can  decline  with  age  becau.se 
of  ob.solescence.  That  is.  new  er  and  more 
t-lTi  lent  capital  gc>od>  can  be  Invefiued 
and  introduced. 

The  standard  economic  definition  of 
income  lo  that  amount  wiuch  is  consutned 
wh.le  le..v;ng  the  \alue  of  capital  or  net 
worth  uncharged.  Since  our  Tederal  t.ix 
law  is  ba!~ed  on  income,  it  is  atipropriate 
and  fair  to  require 'the  tax  law  to  allow 
depreciation  as  ;.  deduction  before  the 
payment  of  a  tax  on  income.«Any  tax 
depreciation  system  permits  The  ns.set 
owner  to  deduct  the  price  of  the  capital 
irom  receipts  over  a  period  ol    time. 

If  the  tax  law  is  to  treat  as.set  holders 
fairly,  however,  tax  lives  should  cqu;il 
economic   li\cs.   In   order    to   iiave    liie 
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annual  amount  of  tax  and  economic  de- 
preciation coincide,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  tax  depreciation  schedules  and 
lives  agree  with  the  corresponding  eco- 
nomic useful  live.s.  In  order  to  implement 
this  ideal  system,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
empirical  information  on  annual  depre- 
( lation  and  tax  lives. 

For  those  few  a.ssets  which  are  leased 
or  traded  on  second  hand  market.s.  it  is 
po-sible  to  obtain  information  on  both 
the  average  amount  of  depreciation  i;er 
year  and  average  useful  lives.  For  exain- 
-  pie.  as  most  Amcric:?.n  families  know  all 
too  well,  an  automobile's  value  declines 
about  40  percent  in  its  fii.-t  year  of  u.-e 
and  each  year  thereafter  loses  about  2j 
percent  of  its   rewamins;  value.   While 
some  cars  are  destroyed  before  others 
the  average  life  of  a  car  is  about  5  years 
and  lew  endure  beyond  10  years.  Eco- 
nomic studies  in  the  1950s  showed  that 
for  at  lea-st  a  few  types  of  equipment,  de- 
preciation was  Quicker  than  that  then 
permitted  by  the  traditional  straight  line 
method  of  computing  depreciation   for 
tax  purposes.  Convinced  by  this  infor- 
mation.   Congress    in    19,')4    authorized 
firms  to  use  the  so-called  "accelerated" 
depreciation  methods  of  "douole  declin- 
ing  balance"   and   "sum   of   the   vear's 
digits'  for  computing  the  depreciatioo 
on  all  new  structures  and  equipment. 

While  this  liberalized  deprcci.Uion 
schedule  was  considered  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  many  people  were  con- 
vinced that  the  tax  lives  allowed  were 
too  Ions.  The  Treasury  Department, 
therefore,  undertook  a  massive  study 
based  on  company  records  to  determine 
I'-'^ful  lives  for  various  assets. 

ThiS  Treasury  study  resulted  in  a  new- 
policy  on  deiireciation  clTar^'es  and  eco- 
nomic lives.  First,  a  set  of  guideline  lives 
were  issued,  but  only  for  reasonably 
broad  categories.  Second  the  .so  called 
-Reserve  Ratio  Test"  was  in.stitutcd  to 
determine  if  the  lives  taxpayers  were 
claiming— whether  equal  to  the  guide- 
lines or  not— were  consistent  with  their 
actual  lives. 

Since  the  ADR  plan  is  centered  around 
the  guideline  hves  as  announced  in  1962, 
it  is  important  to  con.sider  how  the  guide- 
hnes  were  set.  The  Treasury  Department 
exhaustively  analyzed  data  from  more 
than  1,000  companies  on  lives  of  differ- 
ent  types   of  a.ssets.  In   addition,   d-^ta 
were  feathered  from  tax  returns,  inter- 
views with  spokesmen  for  various  indus- 
tries, and  from  foreign  countries.   For 
each  of  the  broad  classes  of  assets,  the 
Treasury  ranked  firms  in  a  given  cate- 
gory in  order  of  those  with  the  shortest 
to  those  with  the  longest  u.seful  lives  The 
guideline  life   was   then   established   at 
about  the  30fh  percentile.  That  is  if  the 
firms  in  a  given  industry  using  the  same 
capital   equipment   showed   a   range  of 
actual  useful  lives  ranging  from  lo'to  1.5 
years,  the  guideline  for  that  category  of 
capital  goods  was  established  at  about 
ll'j  years.  Even  lower  percentiles  were 
cho.sen    when    there    -vere    foreseeable 
changes  in  technology  that  would  further 
shorten  lives  through  obsolesence.  Thus 
the   guideline   lives   were   shorter   than 
those  used  by  most  firms  in  an  industry 
Yet  even  with  the  1962  reform  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that  actual  lives 
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would  still  differ  from  one  firm  to  an- 
other. Not  only  did  the  Ti-easuiy  only 
specify  lives  for  broad  a.ssct  and  industry 
groups  within  which  there  are  important 
dilTerences  in  types  of  equijiment  and 
their  utilization  rates,  but  the  1962  study 
found  wide  variability  in  lives  lor  specific 
a.s.sets  in  difference  firms. 

The  1962  reform  also  instituted  a  test 
to  determine  if  the  u.-eful  lives  claimed 
lor  tax  purpo.ses  by  a  firm  correspond  to 
the  actual  hve.;.  After  a  transitional  pe- 
riod diirini;  which  the  guidelines  could 
be  u.-xd.  firms  were  itquired  to  meet  the 
so-c.^iled-  "reserve  ratio  test."  This  test 
is  based  on  tiie  relationship  between  the 
original  purcha.se  price  of  ail  assets  with 
a  given  tax  life  and  their  accumulated 
deprecia  tion. 

The  tests  rests  on  the  piincinle  that 
once  the  asset  is  retired,  both  its  pur- 
chase price  and  accumulated  deprecia- 
tion are  removed  from  the  asset  and  de- 
preciation accounts.  For  examule.  sup- 
pose the  dollar  amount  of  investment  on 
a  particular  as.set  has  been  constant  in 
ca.h  year  for  th?  past  20  .^•carJ.  Supijcsc 
also,  that  the  tax  life  of  the  a.sset  is  10 
years.  Only  a.'=spts  purchased  in  the  past 
10  years  will  be  in  the  reserve  and  the 
investment  accounts.  Suppose  finally  that 
straight  hne  deprcciati.,n  is  used.  Then 
at  tliC  end  of  the  year,  as-ets  10  jears 
old  will  have  100  percent  of  their 'pur- 
chase )-iice  in  the  depreciation  reserve, 
while  thore  9  years  old  90  percent,  et  cet- 
era. With  equal  investment  in  each  year, 
the  deiH-eciation  re  erve  should  be  equal 
to  one  half  cf  the  total  purchase  price  of 
the  assets. 

Now  .mppose  that  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, the  actual  life  is  20  years.  Since 
assets  10  to  20  years  are  in  use.  they  will 
remain  in  the  asset  and  reserve  accounts, 
though  their  accumulated  dcoieciation  i.s 
100  percent.  With  these  assets  included, 
the  ratio  of  the  depreciation  reserves  to 
the  a.sset  account  would  ri.se  to  75  per- 
cent. Tliius  the  ratio  of  the  reserves  to 
the  asset  account  indicates  whether  ac- 
tual lives  equal  taxed  lives. 

Since  investments  and  retirements  do 
not  lollow  a  smooth,  unalterahie  pattesn 
the  Treasury  allowed  firms  to  deviate 
from  the  conforming  ratio  value  by  20 
a>ercent.  An  exhaustive  study  by  the 
Treasury  indicated  that  even  with  every 
irregular  pattern  of  growth,  investment 
and  retirement  the  reserve  ratio  test 
would  never  advocate  nonconformity 
when  a  firm  was  conforming,  but  would 
nearly  always  indicate  nonconformity 
when  It  occurred.  Thus,  compared  with 
IRS  a.^^ent  surveillance  over  firms,  the 
reserve  ratio  test  provided  a  simpler 
and  more  unilorm  method  to  insure  that 
dei^reciatioiT  charges  were  reasonable. 

The  ADR  plan  made  two  important 
changes  in  the.se  1962  procedures  for 
equipment  which  was  purchased  after 
1970.  First,  the  reserve  ratio  test  was 
•eliminated.  Second,  regardless  of  the 
actual  useful  lives  of  their  a.s.sets.  firms 
are  allowed  to  choose  any  tax  life  in  the 
range  of  plus  and  minus  20  percent  of  the 
1962  guideline  lives.  This,  of  cour.se,  has 
already  been  a  valuable  option  for  firms 
since  the  taxpayer  can  obtain  an  interest 
fre«^  loan  or  subsidy  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  choosing  the  shortest  passible 


tax  life.  A  20-percent  reduction  in  de- 
preciable lives  for  a  ten  year  asset  com- 
puted by  the  straight  line  method  im- 
plied, for  example,  a  2-pcrcent  decrciiso 
m  the  price  of  the  asset.  Moreover,  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  actual  lives  econom- 
ically exceed  the  guideline  lives  for 
many  firms  because  of  the  different  re- 
placement policies  of  fiims  and  because 
the  Treasuiy  only  establi.=  hed  guidelines 
ior  broad  industry  and  asset  groups  with- 
in whicli  there  can  be  sub.stantial  varia- 
tion. Thus,  it  is  quite  po.-sil:le  for  .some 
firms  to  be  given  up  to  a  50  percent  or 
<jp3rcent  reduction  in  tax  lives 

There  arg,  several  other  features  of  the 
rcsei-vc  ratio  test  thU  are  relevant  to 
ADR.  Pnor  to  1962,  depreciation  policy 
had  been  in  part  determined  by  agent- 
taxpayer  negotiation  and  by  tradition. 
Thus,  the  reserve  ratio  computed  in  1962 
need  not  have  been  in  conformity  with 
new  lives  chosen  by  firms.  For  this  rea- 
on  a  transition  period  was  allowed  dur- 
ing  whi:h   firms   were  supposed   to   be 
moving  toward  conformity  of  tax  and 
actual  lives.  This  transition  i:eriod  was 
supposed  to  be  over  in  1965.  but  a  study 
at  that   time  indicated  that  few  firms 
could  meet  the  reserve  ratio  test.  How- 
ever, even  after  the  passage  of  nearly  lo 
years  many  companies  had  not  moved 
toward   meeting  the  reserve   ratio   test. 
Thus,   in  eliminating  the  reserve  ratio 
test  ADR  rewarded  those  who  had  been 
understating   the   aseful   lives   of   their 
assets  and  ignoring  the  requirement  that 
they  move  toward  conformity. 

Sccord.  the  reserve  ratio  test  was 
designed  to  replace  a  system  in  which  a 
revenue  agent  administered  the  provision 
allowing  deduction  of  a  "rea.sonable  al- 
lowance." The  ADR  plan  not  only  does 
rway  with  the  reserve  r.-.tio  test,  but  it 
makes  wholly  unnecessary  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  agent  or  firm  to  relate  tax 
lives  to  the  actual  lives.  Thus,  the  re- 
quirement that  depreciation  be'fair  and 
rea.sonable  which  had  been  a  cornerstone 
of  our  tax  policy  for  generations  was 
ehminated. 

In  my  previous  discussion  I  have  indi- 
cated that  ADR  would  lower  the  rental 
price  of  equipment.  Assuming  firms  were 
in  a  profit  maximizing  equilibrium  to 
begin  with,  such  changes  would  cause 
firms  to  switch  to  a  more  equiiiment  in- 
tensive production  process. 

Busmcssmen  ti-y  to  maximize  their 
profits.  They  have  therefore  purchased 
more  investment  goods  since  the  intro- 
duction of  ADR.  But  if  available  re- 
sources are  fully  employed,  more  re- 
sources for  investment  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  reducing  consumption.  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  inventori:>s,  net  ex- 
ports or  investments  in  structures.  Thus 
the  ADR  proposal  is  not  simply  a  tax 
break  for  business.  It  is  also  reordering 
national  spending  priorities— toward  in- 
vestment in  equipment  and  away  from 
other  areas. 

Becau.se  of  ADR's  subsidy,  business- 
men can  afford  to  pay  higher  prices  to 
obtain  resources.  The  liigher  prices  of 
equipment  will  be  tran.slated  into  higher 
prices  for  industrial  raw  matcri-'ls.  Busi- 
nesses will  also  find  it  worthwhile  to  bid 
up  interest  rates  to  obtain  funds.  While 
the  higher  Interest  rates  may  induce 
some  people  to  consume  less  and  save 
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more,  the  major  impact  of  such  a  policy 
will  be  to  divert  funds  from  other  invest- 
ments, p.^aticularly  housing. 

As  I  have  explained  earher,  the  guide- 
line lives  are  only  specified  by  broad  in- 
vctra:nt  and  industry  cl^s^"es.  Thus  the 
ADfi  plan  is  more  generous  to  some  cate- 
gories of  investment  or  firms  than  others. 
Those  good;  whose  actual  lives  exceed 
the  ^'uidf  Imp  lives  by  the  largest  amoimt 
will  receive  the  mo.st  benefit.  Hence,  these 
assets  or  industries  w  ill  br>  expanded  rela- 
tive to  other  assets  ov  industries.  But  one 
criterion  of  tax  policy  is  that  any  tax 
should  be  neutral  between  industries  or 
goods  unles  there  is  a  divergence  be- 
tween social  and  private  costs  or  benefits. 
In  this  case  there  i.~^  no  corre."-pond!:nce 
bet'.veen  the  differential  tax  advantages 
and  such  divergences.  Thus  tfie  ADR 
I'lan  causes  a  misallocation  of  economic 
rc-ources  and  in  the  present  economic 
climate,  the  one  thing  we  ^o  not  need  is 
r.dditional  investment  incentives.  The 
current  investment  boom  sparked  Ly  the 
investment  tax  credit  is  already  outrun- 
ning personal  consumption  and  Govern- 
ment purcha>^es  at  all  levels.  The  surge  in 
capital  investment  needs  to  be  smoothed 
out  and  I  for  one,  would  picfer  that  we 
eliminate  ADR  and  keep  the  investment 
tax  credit.  In  sum.  by  eliminating  ADR 
we  can  strike  a  major  blow  for  tax  re- 
form and  a!.<;o  meet  the  needs  of  current 
economic  policy. 

The  ADR  plan  not  only  gives  various 
Industries  and  goods  different  advantages 
but  it  gives  a  greater  advantage  to  those 
firms  in  an  industry  which  follow  the 
most  conservative  leplacement  policy. 
This  particular  feature  of  the  plan  has 
an  extremely  perverse  effect.  Assume  that 
two  firms  produce  the  same  output,  but 
that  because  of  poor  management  one 
firm  retains  equipment  too  long.  This  in- 
efficient, technologically  backward  firm 
should  be  encouraged  to  modernize.  The 
best  ways  to  force  it  to  modernize  are  for 
'*  tho  owners  of  the  firm  either  to  reaMze 
that  the  other  firm  is  making  extra  profit 
with  its  newer  equipment,  or  for  the 
other  firm  to  charge  less  and  take  over 
the  market.  Under  the  pre-ADR  system. 
^1  the  inefficient  firm  bore  two  burdens: 
Tlie  firm  has  higher  operating  costs  and 
it  pays  a  higher  effective  tax  rate  since  it 
cannot  use  the  shorter  tax  lives  of  the 
more  efficient  firm.  Under  the  ADR  plan 
the  inefficient  firm  is  rewarded  for  im- 
posing higher  costs  on  the  economy  by 
having  its  tax  burden  lightened. 

Most  of  the  equity  and  efficiency  prob- 
lems that  I  have  discu.sscd  have  been 
acknowledged  at  one  time  or  another  by 
the  various  Treasury  officials.  What  jus- 
tification then  could  they  have  had  for 
ADR?  In  the  hearings  held  in  May  1970 
at  which  I  testified,  the  Treasury's  main 
argument  apparently  was  that  the  Re- 
serve Ratio  Test  was  not  enforceable  be- 
cause it  was  not  enforced  during  tlie 
transition  pertod  during  which  Congress 
had  determined  it  should  not  be  en- 
forced. That  is.  under  the  1962  Act  as 
amended  ■  in  1965.  firms  were  allowed 
during  a  transition  period  to  claim- 
guideline  lives  without  question  by  the 
IRS  and  without  penalty  if  the  guide- 
line lives  were  subsequently  proven  to  be 
too  short. 


Tlie  Treasury  was  apparently  worri.d 
that  since,  as  noted  earlier,  firm:  were 
not  in  conformity  with  'he  guideline 
lives,  businesses  would  try  to  prove  that 
the  lives  they  were  using  were  appro};ri- 
ate.  If  many  firms  were  to  h.';\e  rone  to 
court  over  this  issue,  there  could  have 
been  very  hiuh  administrative  and  en- 
f.^rceniont  costs.  The  proM-m  witli  the 
rreuirent  is  that  it  h.nrdly  justifies  in- 
stituting the  inequities  of  a  system  in 
whi  h  tax  lives  are  set  substantially  be- 
low the  average. 

Ju'^t  how  much  is  ADR  costing  the 
Ainer.ca;!  tixp.iyrr?  As  members  of  this 
body  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  problem  of  tax  reiorm  know,  the 
game  of  revenue  estinntcs  is  often  con- 
fusing and  often  subject  to  manipul.^- 
tion.  At  the  time  of  the  Revrnue  Act  of 
1971.  the  Treasury  e>tim'<tcd  a  revtnue 
lo'-s  of  some  $2.4  billion  f«r  fiscal  1974. 
Recently,  however,  when  I  made  inquir- 
ies with  the  Treasury  as  to  whether  they 
had  more  current  estimates  available  as 
to  revenue  loss,  I  was  told  that  they  were 
now  estimating  the  revenue  loss  to  be 
about  $1.2  billion  for  fiscnl  1974.  though 
these  figures  had  not  yet  been  officially 
published.  While  I  have  no  way  to  verily 
these  figures. /a.ssuming  that  they  are 
correct,  the  fact  that  busines.ses  have 
not  moved  to^dopt  ADR  as  rapidly  as 
prcviausly  exjjectcd  also  cuts  against  the, 
adminLstration's  argument  that  ADR 
was  necessary  as  an  investment  stimulus. 
If  ADR  has  a  going  investment  incentive, 
why  have  firms  not  moved  more  quickly 
to  adopt  the  preposal?  Its  complexity 
also  appears  to  be  discriminating  against 
the  smaller  business  firms.  Since  current 
Trea.sui-y  data  indicates  that  the  .sy.stem 
is  being  adopted  by  the  lirge  conglomer- 
ates but  not  the  smaller  proprietorships 
and  partnerships.  Apparently,  the  com- 
plex provisions  can  only  be  interpreted  by 
thf^  lar'rer  firms. 

As  to  the  revenue  that  will  be  raised 
by  the  repeal  of  ADR.  at  my  request  es- 
timates were  prepared  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  propose  to  re- 
peal ADR  retroaetivcly  but  rather  as  of 
the  end  of  1973,  the  revenue  increase  is 
considerably  less  then  the  revenue  less 
incurred  by  continuing  ADR  since  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  in  the  interim 
would  not  be  affected  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee estimates  show  an  increase  in 
Federal  tax  receipts  of  about  $400  million 
for  fi'^cal  1974.  $1.1  billion  for  1975.  and 
$1.5  billion  for  1976. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
touch  briefly  on  our  proposal  on  repeal 
of  the  provisions  allowing  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  other  Federal  taxes  paid  in  com- 
puting the  minimum  tax  which  will  be 
discussed  at  greater  length  by  Senator 
Kennedy.  At  my  request.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Okner.  the  distinguished  senior  fellow  at 
the  Brookings  Institution  prepared  reve- 
nue estimates  on  the  effect  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision.  He  found  that 
adoption  of  this  provision  will  increase 
revenues  in  fiscal  1974  by  $476  million. 
The  tax  increase  would  be  confined  to 
taxpayers  with  very  high  ad  lusted  gross 
incomes.  Over  85  percent  of  the  total 
revenue  increase  comes  from  those  with 
incomes  of  $100,000  or  m.ore.  and  over  36 


pe. .-ent  fiom  taxpayers  with  incomes  cf 
over  $1  million.  Likewi.se,  as  might  be  rx- 
peetcd,  the  number  of  taxpayers  v.Ijd 
would  pay  more  is  al:  o  quite  low.  In  1972, 
the  last  year  for  whi  h  actual  Ticasury 
statis'i-s  aie  avai:aLle,  only  6:^.441  tax- 
payer's were  subjeel  to  any  minimum  la:: 
at  ail. 

7slv.  President,  mv  explanation  has 
been  somewhat  iennthy.  'The  details  o.' 
the  pro'clem  and  its  naekcrcund  a'q 
semev.hat  complex.  The  point  is  tlia-. 
there  can  be  little  controversy  on  the  in- 
equities contained  in  these  two  aspe  s 
ol  our  tax  laws.  In  my  view  and  that  ri 
my  celleacues  we  must  convince  the 
Amciian  taxpayer  that  we  are  serious 
about  meaningful  tax  reform,  that  as 
their  repiesentatives,  v.e-aie  not  wil.ing 
to  permit  the  tax  laws  to  be  tailored  to 
the  special  intcre-ts  who  are.  as  we  all 
know,  well  represented  in  Wa.shinr!ton.  I 
stronely  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favor- 
ally  on  the:e  propo.=als. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  tiie  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  pcmt  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amei^.d- 
ment  was  ordered  to  i^nnted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

AMFXDMENr   No.   261 
A'  the  end  of  th;  bil!  In.^ert  the  folto-.vr  g: 
Sec.  —    (a)  Sec-lou  I67(mi(l)  of  ti:e  In- 
ter..al  Eevenue  Code  oi  1054  (relat:ne  to  class 
lives)  IS  aine;.ded  by  slriki:ig  out  tlic  second 
sentence. 

(b>  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beglnnin,-  auer 
tl»e  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

A.MiNDMENr    -NO.    262 

(Qjdered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

STRENGTHENI.N-G    THE    MINIMI  M    TAX 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators^BAYH.  Muskie.  Nelson-, 
and  myself,  together  with  Senators  Ab- 
ouhezk.  Clark.  Gr.ivel.  Hart.  Ha.skell; 
Hathaway,   Hughes.   HuMrnnEY.   McIn- 

TYRE.     MONDAIE.     MOSS.    STEVENSON,     and 

Ti  NNEY.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8410,  the  debt  ceiling  bill, 
and  I  ask  that  it  may  he  on  the  table  and 
be  printed. 

The  purpo-.e  of  this  amendment  is  to 
slrengtlieii  the  minimum  tax  by  elimi- 
nating the  so-called  'deduction  for 
taxes  p^^ld.■'  which  has  become  one  of 
the  largest,  most  notorious,  and  least 
justified  loopholes  in  the  Federal  income 
tax  law.  Op  the  basis  of  estimates  for 
th.c  current  calendar  year,  the  amend- 
ment will  generate  meieased  tax  reve- 
nues tota'ing  $580  million,  based  on  a 
$330  nnihon  increa.se  in  iridi\idi;al  in- 
come tax  liability  and  a  .?250  million  in- 
crea-^e  in  corporate  income  tax  lia'  i'it--. 

The  minimum  tax  is  the  imaginative 
teclinique  enacted  by  Congress  as  part 
of  the  Tax  Rclcrm  Act  of  1969.  in  an 
effort  to  insure  that  al  citizens  with 
substantial  income  would S^av  at  Iwist 
some  tax  on  their  income,  thereby  rnd- 
iiU,'  the  gross  tax  inequity  by  whi-h 
thousands  of  wealthy  taxpayers  were 
able  to  use  tlie  laopholes  in  existing  law 
to  avoid  large  amounts  of  taxes  they 
ought  to  pay,  or  even  to  avoid  taxes  al- 
together. 

In  effect,  the  minimum  tax  is  supposed 
to  be  a  'bucket  under  a  sic\e."  It  is  de- 
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siuncd  to  Impose  a  modest  tax  en  all  in- 
come    tliat     slips     otherwise     untaxed 
throu'^h  tiie  many  loopholes  in  the  exi-t- 
inn  Revenue  Code.  If  the  minimum  lax 
fulfills  its  function,  no  one  with  .substan- 
tial mcome  would  be  alie  to  avoid  pay- 
ins  a  lair-  share  of  taxes  on  his  income. 
Unfortunately,  the  minimum  tax  docs 
not    adequately    fulfill    its   function.    In 
1970.  the  first  full  year  of  operation,  t!ie 
revenue  yield  was  a  paltry  .$117  million, 
compared  to  an  anticipated  yield  of  $290 
milhon   when  it   was  enacted   in   19C9. 
Thanks  to  the  exemiJtions  and  deduc- 
tions written  in  at  the  beginnin^g  and  in 
subsequent  years,  the  minimum  tax   is 
itself  a  loophole-ridden  tax— minimum 
in  impact  as  well  as  name.  As  such,  the 
minimum  tax  is  the  most  aptly  named 
provision  in  the  tax  laws.  Instead  of  be- 
ins  a  "bucket  under  a  si?ve."  it  i.,  in- 
stead  simply  another  sieve   under   the 
existing  sieve. 

The  daily  headlines  are  still  replete 
with  descriptions  of  individuals  who.  in 
spite  of  the  minimum  tax,  are  able  to  use 
the  loopholes  in  the  present  tax  system 
to  avoid  paying  any  tax  at  all.  Cou'ntle.ss 
more  are  able  to  use  the  system  to  re- 
duce their  taxes  to  insiRnificant  amounts, 
or  to  avoid  payim;  their  fair  share.  We 
know  far  too  little  about  the.se  practices 
today,  but  what  we  do  know  is  enouph 
to  make  us  realize  that  we  are  looking 
only  at  the  tip  of  an  enormous  iceberg. 
We  already  know  enough,  however,  to 
decide  that  our  first  priority  in  tax  re- 
form should  be  to  write  a  minimum  tax 
that  works.  We  can  strike  a  major  blow 
for  tax  justice  in  the  Nation,  by  guaran- 
teeing that  no  one.  no  matter  how  well 
he  plays  the  loophole  game,  will  be  able 
to  escape  at  least  his  fair  share  of  the 
minimum  tax. 

The  step  we  can  take  today  i.s  to  close 
the  largest  single  loophole  in  the  mini- 
mum tax,  the  arbitrary  deduction  al- 
lowed for  taxes  paid.  This  deduction, 
written  into  the  minimum  tax  at  the  nth 
hour  C.S  a  Senate  floor  amendment  in 
1969,  is  a  large  and  unjustified  windfall 
for  those  who  have  substantial  income 
from  tax  loopholes,  but  who  also  happen 
to  have  large  amounts  of  other  income 
already  subject  to  tax. 

I  call  this  particular  deduction  the 
"executive  suite"  loophole,  because  it  al- 
lows highly  paid  executives  to  use  their 
large  salaries  to  shelter  large  amounts  of 
tax  preference  income  against  the  mini- 
mum tax.  Surely,  simply  because  a 
wealthy  individual  pays  taxes  on  his 
salary  just  like  everybody  else,  it  does  not 
follDw  that  the  taxes  he  pavs  should 
give  him  free  entry  to  the  "loophole 
club"  by  allowing  him  to  ama,ss  large 
amounts  of  sheltered  income,  free  not 
only  from  the  regular  tax,  but  from  the 
minimum  tax  as  well. 

The  loophole  operates  this  way:  First 
in  calculating'  the  minimum  tax  he  owes, 
an  individual  calculates  his  "income 
from  tax  preferences,"  the  income  he 
derives  from  the  various  loopholes  and 
tax  ,shelters  now  in  the  law.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  the  list  of  tax  pref- 
erences in  present  law  is  relatively  com- 
prehensive, including  income  from  such 
well-known  loopholes  as  percentage  de- 
pletion,   the   excluded   half    of   capital 
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K.iins,  and  accelerated  dei^reciation. 
Thu.<.-once  the  "income  from  tax  pref- 
erencjs '  is  calculated,  it  provides  a  rea- 
sonably accurate  measure  of  the  amount 
of  an  individuals  real  income  that 
escapes  tax  under  current  law. 

The  second  step  in  the  calculation  of 
the   minimum   tax   is   to   calculate   the 
amount  of  regular  taxes  paid  on  other 
income  and  deduct  that   amount  frcm 
th?  amount  of   tax  preferences.  In  the 
case  of  individuals  with  both  large  pret- 
ence income  and  lacge  regular  taxes,  the 
deduction  for  taxes  paid  is  of  substan- 
tia benefit,  and  mav  well  be  susbtantial 
enough    to   complctclv   off.set    the   total 
amaunt  of  tax  preference  income.  The 
benefit  of  this  deduction  is  dramatically 
enhanced  by  a  separate  provision  in  pres- 
ent law,  added  m  1970.  which  allows  a 
7-year  carry  forward  of  the  deduction. 
Thus,  if  an  individual's  regular  tax  bill 
i  1  the  present  year  is  more  than  enough 
to  offset  his  tax  preference  income  for 
the  year,  he  can  carry  forward  the  ex- 
cess amount  of  regular  taxes  and  apply 
it  to  reduce  his  tax  preference  income  in 
future  years,  thereby  avoidin-  the  mini- 
mum tax  for  years  on  end. 

Third,  and  finallv.  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  tax  owed  is  calculated  bv  tak- 
in-  10  percent  of  the  tax  preference  in- 
come, as  reduced  by  the  "taxes  paid" 
deduction  and  also  by  a  separate  deduc- 
tion that  exempts  the  first  S30.000  of 
preference  income  from  the  minimum 
tax. 

The  actual  impact  of  the  minimum  tax 
is  .shown  in  the  following  table,  which  is 
taken  from  a  publication  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  earlier  this  year,  giving 
preliminary  statistics  of  income  on  in- 
dividual tax  returns  for  1971. 

Nuir.bcr  of  reti'.rns  with  tax 
preferences 98,205 

Number  or  returns  with  min- 
imum tax 23.889 


tion  IS  demonstrated  by  the  following 
example.  Individual  A,  who  has  $100,000 
in  tax  preference  inccjne  an.i  who  ai  j 
pays  $100,000  in  taxg/on  his  rcgul.ir  ni- 
conie,  is  in  the  position  of  owing  lo  min- 
imum tax  at  all.  even  though  he  enjovs 
the  benefits  of  sizable  income  fiom  tax 
loopholes.  But  because  he  also  owes  sub- 
stimtial  taxes  on  his  nonprefeience  in- 
come, he  escapes  the  minimum  tax  al- 
together. By  contrast,  individual  B,  who 
has  $100,000  in  tax  preference  income 
but  has  no  regular  taxes  to  pay  is'  in  the 
po.sition  of  owing  $10,000  minimum  tax 
Clearly,  as  the  above  IRS  figures  indi- 
cate, large  numbers  of  citizens  with  vast 
amounts  of  tax  preference  income  are  in 
the  position  of  individual  A,  and  are  able 
to  enjoy  their  loophole  income  without 
the  reqmrement  of  paying  any  minimum 

Thus,  the  minimum  tax  works  rea- 
sonably well  in  the  ca.se  of  individuals 
Who  pay  little  or  no  regular  taxes,  but 
It  contains  a  gaping  loophole  in  the  case 
01  individuals  who  pay  substantial  regu- 
lar taxes.  To  me,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion lor  aUowing  this  loophole  in  the 
minimum  tax  to  remain  open.  Simjjle 
tax  justice  requires  that  the  minimum 
tax  be  applicable  even-handcdly  to  all 
preference  income.  The  amendment  we 
are  proposing  today  will  achieve  that  re- 
sult by  eliminating  the  deduction  for 
taxes  paid. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amendment  will 
provide  substantial  new  revenues  for  the 

JnT«^9?.'~'^?,^°  '"'"'°"  ^°''  corporations, 
and  $330  milhon  from  individu'^ls  for  a 
total  revenue  gain  of  $580  million  The 
gam  from  individuals  is  derived  by  in- 
come class  according  to  the  following 
table: 
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Amount  of  tax  preferences: 
Reiiuns     with     minimum 

tax    $3,961,964,000 

Returns  with  no  minimum 
tax   2,257.724,000 


Total 


6,219,687,000 


163,887,000 


Amount   of  minimum 
tax   p^cl 

The  lesson  Rom  these  figures  is  clear. 
For  1971.  $163  million  in  minimum  tax 
was  paid  on  total  reported  tax  prefer- 
ence income  of  $6.2  billion,  yielding  an 
average  effective  minimum  tax  rate  of 
only  2.63  percent,  even  though  the  stat- 
utory rate  is  10  percent. 

Further,  of  the  98.000  individuals  who 
reported  tax  preferences.  74.000  paid  no 
minimum  tax  at  all.  even  though  they 
had  tax  preference  income  of  nearly  $4 
biUion.  And.  of  the  remaining  24,000  in- 
dividuals who  actually  paid  some  mini- 
mum tax  on  their  preferences  totaling 
more  than  S2  billion,  the  minimum  tax 
they  paid  was  at  an  effective  rate  of  only 
4.13  percent.  Thus  7,t  percent  of  the  in- 
dividuals, with  64  percent  of  the  total 
reported  tax  prcferencenncome.  escaped 
the  minimum  tax  altogether. 

In  large  part,  the  reason  for  this  enor- 
mous avo1d;uice  of  the  minimum  tax  is 
the  deduction  allowed  for  regular  taxes 
paid.  The  obvious  inequity  of  this  deduc- 


linous.tnai)  (thousands)  (milhon;) 

JO  to  $3.. 

«to$5 :::;:: ,,, ^-- 

j7to$ic ;.:;:: >  <•;) 

$10  to  $15 J I  <-) 

$15  to  $20 : <>  ) 

$?0(o$50..    .  Vl  <i 

$5oio$ioo ;; ii  * 

im^udovet ::;::::::         30  2^ 

T"^'^'  63  330 

I  less,  than  500. 

'  less  than  $500,0uC. 

Thus,  the  revenue  gain  is  derived 
largely  from  Individuals  in  the  highest 
mcome  brackets— those  reporting  $100  - 
000  or  more  a  year  in  adjusted  gross  in- 
come, for  whom  the  10  percent  minimum 
tax  IS  httle  more  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist 
ni  any  event.  Yet,  the  revenue  gain  is 
substantial,  because  so  many  taxpayers 
in  this  income  category  now  enjov'the 
unjust  benefit  of  the  "taxes  paid"  de- 
duction. 

To  me,  this  is  one  loophole  that  should 
be  closed  now,  without  waiting  for  com- 
prehensive reform  legislation  to  reach 
the  Senate  floor.  The  injustice  of  the 
loophole  is  so  clear,  and  the  revenue  loss 
IS  so  substantial,  that  Congress  should 
delay  no  longer.  Taxpayers  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  loophole  Income 
should  pay  a  similar  minimum  tax.  The 
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deduction  for  current  taxes  was  an  un- 
v.lse  Senate  floor  amendment  offered  tn 
1969,  and  its  injustice  is  now  so  obvious 
tlia*.  a  Senate  floor  amendment  Is  appro- 
1  1  iate  to  delete  it.  By  acting  now  to  elim- 
inate this  particularly  flagrant  loop- 
l^ole.  v.e  can  provide  a  solid  dowiipay- 
ment  on  tax  reform,  and  Congress  should 
not  hesitate  to  act. 

If  we  are  serious  about  tax  reform, 
then  the  minimum  tax  is  the  place  to  be- 
gin, because  it  symbolizes  all  the  other 
loojjholes  we  have  to  close.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  America's  biggest  wel- 
fare bill  of  all,  but  the  richest  benefits 
of  tax  welfare  go  entirely  to  the  Nation's 
wealthiest  individuals  and  largest  cor- 
porations, who  have  the  assets  and  the 
power  to  play  the  loopholes  well.  It  is 
time  to  end  this  backdoor  welfare  for 
the  privileged  and  the  special  interests, 
I        and  the  time  to  start  is  now. 

Tax  reform  can  provide  dollars  to  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit:  dollars  for  so- 
cial security  benefits,  dollars  for  homes 
and  jobs  and  schools  and  health,  dollars 
for  policemen  and  dioig  control;  dollars 
for  transportation  and  the  environment: 
dollars  to  reduce  the  soaring  burden  of 
property  and  payroll  taxes;  dollars  for 
revenue  sharing  with  State  and  local 
governments — in  short,  dollars  to  meet 
all  the  urgent  national  priorities  that  are 
being  set  by  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  American  people.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.  262 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  56  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  lo  impssition  of 
minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
.'^erling  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"lai  In  Gener.^l — In  addition  to  tlie  other 
taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  respect 
to  the  income  of  every  person,  a  tax  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  amount  lif  any)  by  which 
the  sum  of  the  items  of  tax  preference  ex- 
ceeds $30,000  ■•;  and 

(2|    by  striking  out  subsection   (ci. 

in)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
sliall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 


FURNISHING  OF  DEFENSE  ARTI- 
CLES T»  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES— 
AM^NCJMENT 

amendmijnt  no.  261 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,  >• 

Mr.  ROTH  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Mon- 
D.\LE>  submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill 
(S.  1443)  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
defense  articles  and  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions. 

AMENDMENJS    NuS.    20it    AND    270 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
Mr.  TOWER  submitted   two  amend- 


ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1443) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    271  '■ 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1443).  supra. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    265 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  the  following 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  <S.  896 1  to  amend  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and 
for  other  purpo.ses: 

AMEND.MENT    NO.    265       /<^ 

On  p^go  10,  following  line  20,  insert  ti-.e 
foUjwin^  ne.v  section: 

Sec,   13.  Tutorial   and   Related   Iiistructional 
services  for  Homebound  Children. 

Sic.  13.  The  Educulon  cf  the  H.mdicapped 
Act    (20    U.S.C.    1421-1426)     is    amended    by 
aiding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  H  as 
f...Uowa: 
"Part    H — Use    of    College     Stcdf.n-ts     as 

1utor3     and     ixstrl-ci  io^•.^l     assi.sta.nts 

for  homebound  children 

"authorizatif)n  op  pro(;ram 

"Sec.  671.  (.ii  Tne  C^  rnmii-ioner  i.-i  au- 
thorized to  make  pran"s  to  S'ate  education 
agencies  to  enable  tlicm  lo  dcve:op  and  carry 
out  progr.im^.  at  tlieir  and  at  local  educa- 
tional level.>.  t-  pr.^vide.  throii;:h  the  use  of 
students  in  i:i=;tituti;.iiis  of  higher  education, 
tutoring  and  ln.?:ruct ion.il  a.ss!.>tance,  under 
t!ie  s'lpervisi.in  cf  a  qualified  teacher,  for 
homebound  handicapped  children  \\;ho. 
though  able  to  benefit  fr.im  preschool,  ele- 
nient.iry.  or  secind.irv  educ.ition,  are  pre- 
vented by  their  handicaps,  by  lack  of 
faciltles,  or  because  they  experience  special 
difficulties  when  in  school  from  attending 
scho'l.  Homebound  children  tor  whom  serv- 
ices under  thl=;  part  may  be  provided  include 
but  are  not  limited  to  thn-e  suffering  from 
developmental  disability  and  tho.se  as  de- 
fined under  section  602.  pnrngraphs  ( I ) 
throttch  (15).  and  such  services  may  be  pro- 
vided to  children  who  are  homebound  for 
short  or  long  ternis. 

"(b)  For  a  lociU  educn'ion.il  agency  tn 
receive  assistance  under  this  part  from  a 
State  educ.-ition  agency,  it  shall  make  a  pro- 
posal to  the  St.ate  educational  a-rency  for  a 
tutorial  or  instructional  a^si-tance  program 
to  be  carried  out  through  a  cooperat,ive  ar- 
rangement witli  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  The  local  educational 
apcncy  shall  give  a-suranccs  that  — 

•■(1)  in  selecting  students  to  participa'e, 
(A\  special  consideration  will  be  given  to 
veterans  qualified  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion under  chapter  30  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  to  other  handicanped  stu- 
dents (provided  in  either  case  that  their 
h.andicaps  do  not  make  tlieir  working  witli 
homebovind  children  ineffective)  and  (B) 
among  students  otherwl.-e  equally  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program,  preference  will 
be  given  to  those  having  greater  financial 
need. 

"(2)  the  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  local  educational  agency  in  accordance 
with  its  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
homebound  instruction. 

"(3)  participation  In  the  program  will  not 
interfere  with  the  academic  progress  of  par- 
ticipating students. 

"(4)  compensation  paid  to  participating 
siudents  will  be  :  et  by  agreement  between 


the  local  educational  agency  and  the  stu- 
dent's instittition.  the  maximum  to  be  es- 
tablished at  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner In  no  case  shall  the  compensation  be 
established  below  the  prevailing  minimum 
hourly  wage. 

■■(51  funds  will  be  \i'iC(i  in  such  manner  as 
to  encourage  equipping  the  homebound 
handicapped  cliildrcn  for  eventual  full  as- 
similation by.soricty.  with  every  efVort  to 
avoid  development  cA  a  segresated.  perma- 
nent system  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, and 

"(C)  Fedcr:.!  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  pra'-tlcal,  Increase  the 
level  of  State,  local,  and  private  f\;nds  e.T- 
pended  lor  the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  and  m  no  ca^e  supplant  such  State. 
local,  and  private  funds. 

"ArPLICATION 

"Sec.  672  (a I  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  grants  under  this  part  to  Slate  educa- 
tional agencies  on  the  merits  of  tlieir  pro- 
posals to  him  which  shall  be  submitted  on 
siK'h  application  forms  and  under  such 
puKicIincs.  as  he  shall  prcs?rlbe  Proposals 
shall  contain,  among  other  Information  as 
required  by  tlie  Commissioner  (li  all  data 
from  local  education  agencies'  proposal  to 
the  Stale,  as  Ls  require  J  to  support  the  total 
amount  of  fundi:  g  requested  by  the  State; 
(2)  the  State's  detailed  plans  for  conducting, 
or  provl:ilng  for  the  conduct  of,  evaluation 
of  the  program  supported  under  this  part: 
arid  i3i  the  State's  detailed  plans  fcr  locating 
and  identilyint;  all  of  its  homebound  chil- 
dren who  could  benefit  from  this  program. 

"(b)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per 
cenium  of  the  total  funds  awarded  lo  a 
Stale  under  this  pan  shall  be  available  to 
the  State  for  it  and  its  local  education  agen- 
cies to  adinmister  the  program. 

"avthorization  and  appropriation 

"Src  673  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  S55, 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Ju::e  30.  1P74.  and  su'-h  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1375  and  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976, 
lor  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES 

".Svc  074.  All  of  these  sums  shall  be 
granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commls- 
.Moiicr;  however,  the  Commissioner  shall  set 
aside  25  per  cenium  of  the  total  appropria- 
tioti  and  preliminarily  allocate  (but  not 
au'omaiicaliy  grant)  to  each  State  (as  de- 
fined by  setction  6C2(6l)  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  lo  such  amount  as  the 
number  of  children  ai.'ed  three  to  twenty- 
one,  inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the  num- 
ber -pi  such  children  In  all  the  States  The 
Commissioner  shall  approve  or  di-approve 
apphcaiions  from  the  Slates,  and  any  funds 
preliminarily  allocated  to  a  State  whrse  ap- 
plication is  disapproved,  or  which  fails  to 
file  timely  application,  shall  be  added  to, 
and  be  included  for  distribution  under  the 
remaining  75  per  cetitum  of  the  funds  The 
Commi.ssiot'er  shall  not  disapprove  ar.v 
State's  application  until  he  has  oSered  a-  d 
I  if  the  State  accepts  liis  o:Teri  provided 
technical  as3l.--;ance  to  that  St-ate  in  an  effort 
to  brinj:  that  States  application  to  a  level  of 
ap;irovable  quality,  so  that  the  State  may 
then  be  ^.ranted  us  proportionate  share  of 
the  25  per  centum  set  aside,  and.  if  then 
applicable,  an  appropriate  portion  of  the  re- 
in.linini:  75  per  cenium." 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA— AMENDMENTS 

AMLNDMFNTS  NOS.  206.  267.  AND  268 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Vircinia  submit  ted  tlnoe 
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^lendmcnts  Intended  to  be  proi'osed  >-y 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  1435)  to  provide  an 
elected  major  and  city  council  for  tlie 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
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CHANGE  IN  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
DA  Y— AMENDMENT 

AMFNDMENT  NO.  280 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lo  lie  on 
"  the  table. ) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  rroposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  343'  to  desi-^.nnte 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  JJondnv 
in  October  as  the  day  for  Federal  el-'''- 
tion.<. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT 

AMENOMEXT  no.  100 


/vN 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  i  Mr.  Cook  i  was  add- 
ed a.=;  a  co^ponsor  of  amendment  No.  150 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  S  1835,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38,  United  State.s  Code, 
to  increase  the  ma.ximum  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  to 
$20,000  to  provide  full-time  coverage 
thereunder  for  certain  membei-s  of  llie 
Reserves  and  National  Guard,  to  autlior- 
i/e  the  conversion  of  such  in.'niranre  to 
veterans'  group  ilfe  insuranre.  and  for 
other  purpo5C-^. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

KNIPP  &  CO..  ARCHITECTURAL 
WOODWORKERS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
time  you  notice  the  intucatc  u-oodwork- 
ing  in  the  House  and  Senate  galleries, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  ;t  was 
done  by  a  Baltimore  architectural  wood- 
working firm.  The  firm  o£,Knipp  k  Co. 
has  l)een  m  business  for  over  a  century 
making  custom  cnbinets  and  carving 
furniture  with  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol  being  longstanding  clicnLs. 

ArchitectLual  woodworking  is  a  httle 
done  art  tliese  days  and  much  of  the 
carving  has  to  be  farmed  out  to  Mary- 
land Eastern  Shore  artisans  and  crafts- 
men in  New  York  and  North  Carolina 
But  Fi-anklin  Knipp.  Jr..  the  firms  head, 
has  said  that  he  has  found  manv  young 
apprentices  who  like  the  idea  of  working 
with  their  hands. 

Knipp  &  Co.  lias  had  a  lonjr  and  dis- 
tinguished career.  In  addition  to  their  " 
ornate  designs  in  the  Capitol  galleries, 
the  firm  has  made  the  Speaker's  de.sk 
used  for  state  of  the  Union  messages  and 
500  carved  chriii-s  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Prciiident,  I  ask  mianiraous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  -Into  the 
White  Hou^e  Woodwork.'"  by  Mike  Powell 
from  the  June  3,  1973,  News  American  be 
pruited  in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  share  this  informative  arti- 
cle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REConn. 
as  follows; 


Into  the  WHrri-:  House  Wocctworx 
(By  Mike  Powell) 

Ne.xt  time  you  vksit  the  U.S.  Capitol  and 
enter  the  Hou.se  or  Senate  gti!Ierie.s.  note  the 
handsome  paneling  on  the  big  door  frames. 
It  wa.s  made  m  Bait  micro  bv  one  of  the  na- 
tions most  prestigious  producers  of  archi- 
tectural W0O<iWCHk. 

Knipp  ana  Company,  whicJi  has  been  iu 
the  cabinet  making  and  cu.stom  funrturo 
bti.sinc.-s  for  more  thnn  a  cen'ur.-.  al.so  made 
the  speaker's  de.sJt  from  whlcli  the  President 
i^'vcd  his  annual  Stale  of  the  Union  me.wage, 
iiUis  500  curving  chairs  for  member  of  the 
H  ii'ic  cf  Repre.-^enLatives. 

The  White  House  ba.s  bern  a  client  since 
;ue  d.iv;;  of  William  Howard  Taft.  wiien  Kiupp 
WBo  retained  to  desiyu  and  build  furnuure 
to  accommodate  his  340-pouii,d  frame.  It 
Letter  built  a  liandcarved  stand  for  President 
Iinrdirc:'';  in.Mt;^unI  and  ws  entrusted  with 
major  responslbilii  v  and  Involvement  in  the 
ren.ov;  i;on  of  the  E\-  cutive  iMansion  during 
the  earlv  50s. 

•Iu  these  d.iys,  I  .spent  more  time  m  the 
V.aiie  Hru.se  ihan  Harry  Truman."  .sav.s  H. 
Franklin  Knipp.  Jr.,  who  now  heads  thc'fam- 
i!y  busineits. 

"Plans  called  for  the  removal  of  the  en- 
tire Inner  content  of  the  mansion,  bur  tho 
interior  had  to  be  res'orrd  without  s-ac- 
riticlng:  the  historic  .<:p;rir  of  the  place. 

"We  furnished  and  ..i-stallcd  all  tlie  wood- 
work and  carvine — from  floor  to  ceiling in 

The  Ea-st  Uoum  and  al.io  liie  waiiiscottLng. 
iri-n  and  do,,r.=.  of  the  second  tioor  roonw.  lii- 
cludl-v;  the  Lincoln  lioom  and  the  Prf.-,;c!c'n;  '.s 
(juarters. 

■The  English  oak  paneling  was  eased  from 
the  wills  of  the  S'atc  Dining  Room  and 
brought  to  our  shop  for  repairs.  Durin^; 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  administration  some  of 
U:e  cornlre  carvimj-s  had  been  remove  1  to 
iiiake  rjom  f^r  his  big  game  trophies,  and 
iheoC,  of  course.  Lad  to  be  reproduced." 

LitMe  haud-carving  is  done  nowadavs  at 
Knipps  modest  two-story  plant  on  South 
Hanover  Street  simply  because  ifs  a  van- 
ishing art.  Since  the  retirement  of  the  la-si 
full-time  car-.er  two  years  ago.  most,  of  the 
work  his  been  (armed  out  to  an  Eastern 
Shoreman  and  lo  artisans  iu  North  Carolina 
and  New  York. 

Arautectuif.l  woodwork  accounts  for  70  per 
cent  of  Knipp's  .sales.  The  rest  l.s  cu^tum 
cabinet  work,  often  board  room  tables,  cre- 
deni!as,  .special  desks  and  similar  coimncr- 
cial-type  pieces. 

Most  of  the  orders  come  throut;h  architects 
ai.d  interior  designers.  Requests  from  private 
cn..tomers  aren't  refused,  but  if  you  want  a 
copy  of  the  hyh-back  chair  bhown  in  your 
grand-paieuts'  wedding  photo,  you'd  better 
be  p.rcpared  to  pay  i200— just  for  the  labor. 
Half  of  the  company's  20  nabmetniakers 
are  Poles  and  Ukrainians  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  aiter  World  War  11.  AL-o  on  the 
payroll  are  Jamaicans,  Lebiuie.se,  Israelis, 
Spaniards  and  Hungariaus. 
-  ■Some  of  our  competitors  go  to  Europe  to 
recruii  sklUed  craftsmen,"'  Franklin  Knipp 
.says,  ■■but  we  And  niost  of  our  men  tiirou^h 
World  Church  Services.  And,  happily  enougli, 
American  yuu.-igsters  are  showing  imerest  in 
the  apprenticeship  program  in  our  field.  Five 
year.,  ago.  kid.s  coming  out  of  college  weren't 
willmg  to  take  a  Job  working  with  their 
h,uid.i.  Tod,.y  a  lot  of  Uicm  like  the  idea." 

Founded  la  the  fall  of  18G8  by  John  Chris- 
ii.in  Knipp,  one  of  tx-n  children  of  a  German 
immigrant,  the  firm  started  as  a  furniture 
shop  on  PranHin  Street. 

.John  wa.s  in  business  only  a  year  when  his 
wood-car^iiiL,-  artustry  won  a  special  award 
from  the  Maryhmd  Institute.  His  brother. 
Oeorre.  b^-came  a  partner  In  1871.  and  a  move 
was    made    to    Howard    Street.    George    did 


mostly  plumbing  work.  John  continued  with 
the  custom  furniture  and  ahso  made  bank 
counters,  mantels  and  other  huericr  deccra- 
tions. 

In  1900.  Standard  Oil  commissioned  the 
firm  tn  create  designs  for  the  Paris  Expo.,i- 
tion.  It  later  prepared  di-plays  for  tie  St 
I.ouis  Worlds  Fail-  '  ' 

The  Knipps,  who  had  branched  out  into 
nvu-itLP  CMistrnrtion  in  the  closing  days  of 
The  Ealtlnicre  Clipper  trade,  stepped  up  "their 
'oirery  "ork  during  V.-orld  War  I.  At  the  out- 
break of  World  W.-ir  II,  thev  suspended  cab- 
iret  nvd  woodwork  operations  completelv  and 
tttrnpd  all  of  their  facilities  over  to  marine 
o-r-,t!ucticn. 

The  joi::ci-y  b-isinesE  i;  now  prettv  mucii  a 
ir.r.i:^  of  tiic  p.ost. 

"Thci-e's  not  much  of  it  up  for  prab.s  "  sp'-s 
Franklin  Kn-'op.  -Little  wood  Is  being  used  "on 
^■!^IPJ  ber'.f:-e  of  fire  reffulatlons.  thoiiph  we 
dD  make  marine  furnitttre— mastlv  dres;ser. 
..ideUo.irds  arcl  bars. 

-Fireprooang  has  become  .■such  an  issue 
:li;u  If.  discouraging  tlie  use  of  wood  in  Ul 
c^jrls  of  installations.  Each  muni>.'ipul;tv 
:.e(  nis  to  have  its  own.  speciflcatioi;:,  as  to  !u>-.V 
i.T'.-h  wcod  can  be  usrd  In  a  certain  .aroa  In 
N>vr  York:  city,  f-r  instance,  .samples  ha'-e  to 
b<-  .submitted  a.nd  tested  before  a  job  can  -.e 
approved. 

•There  are  no  te.sting  requirements  in  the 
Di-scrict  of  Coiumbia.  ■qui  a  letter  authenti- 
cating the  use  ol  a  fireproof  bas.swood  coie 
u  essential.  The  ceiling  that  we're  in  the 
proce.:s  of  doing  for  the  International  Mo.-.f - 
t.Trv  Fur.d  in  Wa.-hington  consists  of  three- 
br-four-irch  ribs  with  a  fireproof  core.  To 
dress  up  the  ribs,  we're  applying  a  te,ik  ve- 
neer. 1  4()th  of  an  i.ich  thick." 

Knipp  jobs  range  in  siye  from  liule  teak 
ooxes  m  which  ship  spoasors  carry  home  Uio 
fra;^;aeaLs  of  the  champaign  boitles  that 
lati^.-hcJ  the  .'^hip  to  million-dollar  i'l.stal- 
la'Jo:'.s-for  e.\ampIo.  the  paneling,  benches 
a.pd  witne.ss  st.mds  for  a  total  of  15  Nev. 
York  Citv  courtrooms  and  the  cabinetwork 
:or  the  adjoining  jud^;e^-•  chambers. 

Rfcconi  projects  include  the  woodwork  lor 
all  of  the  public  room.,  m  the  ix-.v  Lue-.v's 
Hotel  at  LEnraiit  PUi^a  in  Washi:g;on  and 
for  DuPo.iL'i  e.^ccuttvc  otiices  in  Wilmington 
Now  iu  work  are  railings  and  partitions  for 
the  re.'.torar.ion  of  the  old  Sunreme  Court- 
chamber  a;,  the  Capitol,  c::ecutive  dminp 
anris  for  the  McGraw-Hill  Building  in  New 
York  and  paneling  for  the  Sarah  Mellon 
Scaife  Museimi  iu  Pittsburgh. 

Among  the  many  local  examples  of  the 
firm's  craftsmanship  are  paneling  in  the 
Basilica  of  the  Assumption,  the  chance!  fur- 
iiiuire  at  Grace  Methodist  Church  and  e.xp.:u- 
Uve  oiTice.s  in  the  Commercial  Credit,  Blati- 
s'.oin  and  Sun  Life  buildings. 

Franklin  and  his  younger  bro'.her.  Stephen, 
run  the  busine-s  as  a  team,  dividing  tlje 
.-.ales  work,  ei.ginecring  their  own  Jobs 
throuL'h  ihe  plant,  thcti  followinf;  through 
oil  the  mstailauon.  Their  ri^hthai'd  man  is 
Prank  Vecera,  who  started  as  an  apprentice 
in  1949  and  two  years  laier  was  laying  out 
the  curved  He?'s  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  did  it  so  we!!  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  shop  lorenian  knd  has  since  be- 
come plant  superiniendent. 

Vi.,ioors  to  the  Brooklyn  pl.Tiit  can  sit,  m 
replicas  of  the  Hou-e  of  Repre.sentative.s 
chairs  in  the  waiting  room  on  the  .second 
floor.  The  drafting  rooms  and  shop  area  are 
JusL  beyond.  The  mill  men  work  downstairs. 
The  atmospiiere  throughoui  is  as  Iriendly 
as  that  of  tt  country  store.  The  clean  smeil 
of  wood  and  the  shavings  on  the  floor  in  the 
shop  heighten  the  oId-fa.shIoned  mood.  Some- 
how the  place  doesn't  look  as  if  its  up  to 
the  challenges  of  modern  business.  But 
Knipp  craftsmen  are  quietly  turning  out  $1 
million  worth  of  woodwork  a  year. 
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SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
September  the  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  a  bill  author- 
izing and  directing  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  cany  out  a  2-year  pilot  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  States  to  make  avail- 
able supplemental  foods  to  pregnant  anj3 
lactating  women  and  infants  who  are 
medically  determined  to  be  at  nutritional 
ri.sk. 

This  program  is  not  to  be  confused 
with — and  the  Congress  intended  it  to  be 
carried  out  in  addition  to — the  existing 
supplemental  food  program  under  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes 
food  packages  available  to  local  agencies 
for  distribution  to  women  and  infants. 

Public  Law  92-433  directed  the  Sec- 
retary to  spend  $20  million  of  .section  32 
funds  for  the  pilot  program  in  fiscal  1973 
and  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $20 
million  for  fiscal  1974. 

As  fiscal  1973  draws  to  a  clo.se.  the  De- 
partment has  not  yet  issued  proposed 
regulations  to  implement  the  pilot  pro- 
gram, although  Assistant  Secretary 
Yeutter  recently  a.ssured  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  that  proposed  regulations  will  be 
issued  shortly. 

Naturally  enough,  among  those  per- 
sons interested  in  this  program  there 
are  some  divergent  views  as  to  what  its 
,  emphasis  and  structure  should  be.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Department  will  reflect  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  recommendations  of  all 
interested  persons. 

Last  month,  40  persons  from  around 
the  country,  the  majority  of  them  associ- 
ated with  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
grams, participated  in  a  conference  in 
"Washington  called  by  the  Children's 
Foundation.  This  conference  developed  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  new  special  supple- 
mental food  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  the  Survival  of 
"Women  and  Children  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Recommended  GrioELiNES  for  the  SPECI.^L 
Supplemental  Food  Program 

Proposed  by  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
tlie  Survival  of  Women  and  Children  at^  a 
conference  called  by  The  Children's  Founda- 
t  ion. 

AGENCY  FOR  THE  A-yVARD  OF  GRANTS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  wUl  select 
local  grantees.  State  health  departments  or 
comparable  agencies  will  act  simply  as  con- 
duits for  grants  from  USDA  to  local  agencies^ 
organizations. 

EMGIBILITy  STANOARDS  FOR    uir  AWARD  OF 
ORANIS 

.\.  Public  or  Private : 

Any  public  health  or  welfare  agency.  In- 
dian tribal  organization,  or  private  non- 
profit organization  which  includes  or  has  ac- 
cess to  health  facilities  may  receive  grants 
for  the  program.  Programs  must  be  estab- 
lished in  an  area  without  regard  to  whether 


the  Food  Stamp  or  Direct  Food  Distribution 
Program  is  in  effect  in  that  area. 

B.  Community  Control: 

At  least  one-third  of  the  grants  will  be 
made  to  private  poor  people's  organizations. 

C.  Demonstrated  Interest: 

There  must  be  demonstrated  interest  in 
the  program  on  the  part  of  health  profes- 
sionals, supplemental  food  distributors,  and 
consumsrs.  Demonstrated  interest  may  be 
indicated  by  past  performance  in  provid- 
ing a  similar  service  or  by  documents  show- 
ing the  intent  of  each  group  to  cooperate 
ill  implementation. 

However,  in  areas  lacking  demonstrated 
Interest  on  the  part  of  health  professionals 
or  food  distributors,  the  Department  .shall 
encourage  such  coop?ralion. 

D.  Ethnic  Di\ersitv: 

To  provide  the  experience  and  data  on 
which  lo  base  a  comprehensive  national  pro- 
gram, grantees  will  include  all  minority 
groups — Blacks.  Chicanos.  native  Americans, 
micrani  workers,  Appalachians,  and  Orieii- 
tal^!. 

E.  Socio-demographic  Diversity: 
Grantees    will    include    a    cross-section    of 

rural,  urban,  suburban  areas. 

1'.  Need: 

All  other  factors  being  equal,  need  will  be 
taken  into  account.  (Given  the  current  ap- 
propriations level,  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
s'der  need  as  primary  )  Need  should  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  ( 1 )  infant  and  maternal 
death  rates.  (2)  other  poverty  parameters, 
or  (Hi  rates  of  participation  in  other  food 
programs. 

ELIGIBILITY   STANDARD.S   FOR   PARTICIPATION 

A.  Pregnant  and  nursing  women  at  nutri- 
tional risk  Include  women  from  low-income 
populations  which  exhibit  one  or  more  of 
the  following  characteristics. 

Inadequate  patterns  of  growth  (under- 
weight, obesitv.  stunting). 

Incidence  of  anemia  In  significant  numljers 
below  the  I.C.M.N.D..  "acceptable  "  standard. 

Incidence  of  prematurity  liigher  than  the 
national  average. 

Evidence  of  high  risk  pregnancy  shown  by 
previous  history  of  miscarriage,  premature 
births  or  anemia. 

Significant  numbers  of  pregnant  women 
tinder  18  years  of  age 

The  term  '■nursing  women'^  refers  to  all 
women   up  to   12  months  after  delivery. 

B.  Children  under  four  years  old  who  are 
at  nutritional  risk  include  children  from  low- 
incom»  populations  which  exhibit  one  or 
more  of  the   following  characteristics: 

Deficient  pattern  of  growth,  by  minimally 
acceptable  slajidards  as  reflected  by  an  ex- 
cess number  of  children  in  the  lower  per- 
centiles of  height  and  weight. 

Parameter  of  nutritional  anemia. 

Members  of  low-income  populations  -.vhere 
nutritional  studies  have  sho\wi  inadequate 
Infant  diets. 

C.  Residents  of  areas  served  by  clinics  de- 
termined to  have  significant  numbers  of  in- 
fants and  pregnant  and  nursing  women  at 
nutritional  risk  may  participate  •'Signifi- 
cant numbers  at  nutritional  risk"  are  indi- 
cated by  infant  and  maternal  death  rates 
higher  th.iii  the  national  average. 

D.  Ill  addition,  recognizing  the  assistance 
of  pockets  of  poverty,  the  followi.ig  indi- 
viduals outside  the  clinic  area  may  parilcl- 
pate:  " 

1.  Any  person  who  receives  or  would  re- 
ceive free  or  substantially  free  medical  care. 

2.  Any  person  with  income  under  the 
guidelines  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunch — • 
with   upward   flexibility   at  state   discretion. 

3.  Any  person  who  receives  public  as- 
sistance. 

4.  Any  person  eligible  for  or  actually  en- 


rolled 111  a  Children  and  Youth  or  Maternal 
and  Infant  Care  Project. 

Eligibility  must  be  based  on  current  need. 

PROJECT    COMPONENTS 

A.  One  Category: 

All  lour  eligibility  categories  must  be 
ser\ed  by  every  program.  1  e..  pregnant  and 
pos'-parium  women.  Infants,  and  childron 
under  four  years  old  Commodities  Supple- 
mental food  programs  may.  however,  receive 
Special  Supplemental  grants  for  feeding  lew- 
er  than  four  age  groups,  as  long  as  the  other 
age  groups  are  covered  by  other  compoiients 
of  the  program.  " 

B.  Nutrition   Education: 

Nutrition  education  must  be  a  part  of  each 
project. 

C.  Outreach 

Outreach  and  public  information  sliould 
be  done  lo  the  greatest  extent  feasible  by 
members  of  the  poor  community. 

D.  Food  .'Assistance: 

1  .■Suppleniental  foods  are  foods  contaiiiing 
nutrients  known  to  be  lacking  in  the  dle'.s 
of  populations  at  nutritional  risks  and,  in 
particular,  iho-se  foods  and  food  products 
containing  high-quality  protein.  Iron,  cal- 
cium. Vitamin  A.  and  Vitamin  C  Such  terms 
also  includes  mfaiit  lormula. 

2  Engineered  foods — No  program  may  rely 
primarily  on  engineered  foocis  This  term 
does  not  include  enriched  staples  such  as  en- 
riched bread  or  cereals  or  infant  formula.  No 
engineered  foods  may  be  u^ed  unless  they 
have    met    F  D  .A.    approval. 

:i.  Individual  needs — Each  program  should 
attempt  to  tailor  assistance  to  the  needs  of 
each   individual. 

4  Commodity  Supplemental  Foods — Siir- 
plus  foods,  if  used,  niust  be  complemented 
by  iKtn-surplus  foods.         ^ 

E  Delivery  Systems 

A  hybrid  program  which  use.-  commodities 
from  the  S.ipplemental  Food  Program  and 
cash  from  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  will  ensure  continuation  of  the  best 
features  of  the  existing  program,  namely  the 
low  cost  of  surplus  food,  while  eliminating 
the  worst  aspects  throivgh  the  provision  cf 
cash  for  administration,  for  commodities 
above  parity,  and  for  special  foods  such  as 
infant  formula. 

Re^-ognizing  the  emergency  nature  of  preg- 
nancy, no  more  than  one  day  may  elapse  be- 
tween certification  and-  the  availability  of 
food. 

F- Program  Evaluations: 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  .Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  evaluation  is  not  to 
duplicate  existing  medical  research  but  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  various  de- 
li.erv  systems. 

1.  Evaluation  of  Medical  Effects: 

A.  Acknowledging  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween imlnutrition  and  mental  and  physical 
damage  is  well  established  scientifically,  the 
medical  evaluation  should  be  limited  to  basic, 
simple  parameters  such  as  maternal  and  In- 
fam  motoldity,  maternal,  perinatal,  and 
infant  mortality. 

B.  The  scientific  goals  of  the  medical  eval- 
tv'.tion  may  not  Influence  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs.  No  control  groups  may 
be  u.sed.  nor  may  a  woman  or  child  be  ex- 
cluded from  tlie  program  for  reasons  related 
to  the  medical  evaluation.  Participants  in  all 
pre-'^ently  existing  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
grams may  trar.sfer  to  Special  Supplemental 
Food  Programs  In  their  area  without  regard 
to  tlie  status  of  the  medical  evaluation  pre- 
viously undertaken  by  the  original  program. 
Education,  not  coercion,  should  effect  ueces- 
siry  controls  Although  institutional  settings 
should  be  permitted  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
non-lnsiitutionallzed  settings  should  not  be 
forbidden  In  the  name  of  experimental  rigor. 

2.  Evaluation  of  Delivery  Systems: 
Cost-benefit  analysis. 
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Analysis  of  drop-outs  and  no-shows  and 
ways  to  remedy  tlila  problem,  such  as  tele- 
phone calls  and  home  visits  by  members  of 

the  poor  commuuily. 

Analysis  of  outreach. 

Atiilysi.s  of  economic  eSTects  on  taxes  antl 
purchasing  power. 
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EDUCATION  INDIAN  STYIJE:  A  HAP- 
PY SCHOOL  AT  ROUGH  ROCK, 
ARIZ 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
RouRh  Rock  Demon.stration  School  lo- 
cated on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Ari- 
zona is  a  superb  example  of  the  effort 
ihat  is  beiiTT  made  by  our  Indian  citi- 
zens to  strengthen  theii-  own  educational 
programs.  Recently,  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
iJoiation  of  New  York  printed  an  article 
on  ilie  Rough  Rock  School  in  its  pub- 
lication, Cameuie  Quarterly,  and  I  a.sk 
unanimoas  con.sent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recced, 
as  follows: 

EDui.\rioN  I.NDUJs  Stvle:  A  Haipy  School 
AT  Koi-'CH  Rock 
The  decihel  level  of  noipe  is  an  uncommon 
rrlterlon  of  a  g:ood  school,  but  it  Is  precisely 
the  laughter  and  shouts  t;f  more  than  400 
children  at  tlie  Rough  Roclc  Denrionstratlou 
School  which  have  attracted  widespread  ad- 
miration. Burled  deep  in  the  sprawlins; 
Navajo  reservation  in  northea.stern  Arizona, 
the  lone  cinder-bloclc  school,  except  for  the 
sea  of  mud  that  surrounds  it  In  a  rainy 
veur.  looks  hardly  dirlcrent  from  many  sub- 
urban scliools  Roueh  Rock's  students,  too. 
seem  similar  to  those  of  a  good  suburban 
schcol.  yet  they  prcient  a  vivid  contrast,  to 
tvTJical  Indian  students  whom  one  tcicher 
remembers  as  "uncomfortably  silent,  with 
bo'^ed  heacis.  and  eyes  seemingly  alwajs 
tocuiCd  on  their  feet." 

li  laughiei-  i.s  an  unusual  mea.sure  of  .suc- 
cess. Hough  Ro<k  ia  an  unusual  Indian 
cA.i.Oijl  on  two  count.i:  it  is  coiiunur.if y-ruu 
:i:  d  trnini'ii.ity-operaied.  and  it,  provides 
bilui^;ual  educaliou.  Fur  Indians,  this  Is  a 
real  chaij-e  fr^m  nt-arly  a  century's  ex- 
perience Uurii-.^  wlUch  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Atfairs  (BIAi.  church  nii..sions,  and  a 
lev  public  .schools  have  provided  an  ".^n- 
glo,"  or  white  man's,  education  for  Indian 
children,  most  often  in  boarding  schools  he- 
cuKie  roads  were  rough  or  dLstance.-,  gre.it. 
But  the  tvpical  school's  distance  from  the 
hoine=;  ha.s  been  ereater  p.'^ycholo^irally  than 
phy;  icaliy.  In  aLiempts  to  cut  off  parents 
.'ro.T.  their  chijdren'.s  school ir;;— because  it. 
h,;3  ]n^.^  boon  fe!'  that  Indian-;  would  have 
verv  litrJe  of  'al'ie  to  contribute-  ."chool.^i 
have  often  rut  off  parents  from  children. 
And  the  horresick.  lonely  vnun?:;ters  that 
re^'i!'  from  this  are  Ijkelv  to  he  poor  learn- 
er<i  and  earl-r  d.nspou's.  Ironlrallv.  the  un- 
der: ::.'•_  trL'd  o!  many  such  .■schools  has 
been  to  malie  An-.eri-ans  out  of  Indians  (who 
are.  of  course  -he  fir-t  Amtncar.sl.  as 
thon-Th  it  were  impr.  .-.ibie  fo--  an  Indian 
child  to  shire  two  ciltures.  The  pressure 
of   such   a   philoscphv   has   forced   a   choice 

between   the  Navajo  heritage  and  woi  Idlv 

that  is  to  .=  ay  Anelo — success.  And  all  ol  this 
haa  coincided  with  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren  who  already  bad  to  cope  with  life  In 
nejTlected  communities  beset  by  uncinploy- 
ment  thnt  sometimes  reached  over  66  per- 
cent, an  ur.asuaJly  severe  alcohol  problem, 
and.  m<jit  debilitating  of  all.  a  sense  of  low 
self-es-eem. 

Histoncsny.  scbocllne;  has  not  only  taken 
^ix-year-old   children    from   the    f.jntly   and 


put  them  Into  the  drearv  life  of  boarding 
school,  but  It  ali.o  has  discouraged  them 
from  speakii!tc  privately  in  Navajo  (the  only 
lani^age  over  80  percent  know),  and  lor- 
biddeu  It  In  Die  classroom.  White  teachers, 
who  come  and  go  with  discouraging  rapidity! 
have  often  adopted  Uie  attuude  that  chil- 
dren who  are  linguistically  dnfereiU  are 
■siurely  di.sadvautaged — often  a  code  word 
meaning  slow.  Few  teachers  recognize,  re- 
pect,  or  can  dc.-.l  with  a  cultural  style  that 
diiapprovci  of  getting  ahead  or  dislikes  rigid 
'  .l-.cdules. 

Ir.stead,  too  moi'.y  come  to  expect  little 
ir..ni  their  Indian  pupils  and  accordingly 
teach  with  low  standards,  .^nd  l:i  t.^is  sorry 
spiral,  the  sttirtent.s  themselves  become  Im- 
•^ued  with  a  sef..se  of  failure.  It  is  hardly 
s.irpri.-ing  that  the  dropout  rate  may  reach 
o-.cr  ju  percent. 

When  the  people  of  Rough  Rock,  a  tradi- 
'lonal  and  cohesive  communltv,  took  over 
•heir  school  .si.x  years  afto.  there  were  many 
inifigivings  The  Office  of  Economic  Ooportu- 
nity  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
I.Tinnuy  fuiidcrs.  were  e.xanniuni,'  .sometinng 
nut  had  not  been  thought  po.ssible  (even 
•hough  it  had  bein  tried  and  proved  success- 
ful when  two  Indian  nations  ran  schools  of 
their  owii  throiiuhcut.  much  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury): that  a  school  ahich  could  cherish  the 
heritage  and  philosophy  of  the  Indian  could 
prepare  its  young  people  fcr  an  eBective  role 
!!i  modern  life.  But  if  the  continuity  of  the 
experiment  does  not  spe.ik  to  its  success,  the 
consistency  of  the  gr^od  reports  and  smiling 
faces  does. 

Bicultur.il.  bihi.yu.i:  cduratioi  allows  the 
I'ldiau  child  to  get  tile  psycholos'ical  support 
l.e  r.cedi  by  learning  respect  for  hi.s  o.vn  cul- 
ture and  to  get  the  education  he  needs  to 
function  In  the  wider  world.  All  of  the 
youngest  cla.sses  are  tauglit  in  Navajo.  Most 
tudeni.,  know  colors  and  how  to  count  in 
Mavajo.  so  they  are  able  to  broaden  the 
knovledtc  they  have  gained  in  their  homes: 
•hey  d^  rot  hnve  to  "redo"  what  thev  already 
k.'.ow  in  El  glish.  "The  kid.s  start  oif  learning 
somofhiiVj.  and  they  know  It."  savs.  the 
ch-.c.rs  dire  !■  r  Dillon  Platero.  the  quiet- 
spoken,  optimi.stic  cataly=r.  for  Rough  Rocks 
ambitious  undertakings.  "Thev  are  happy  in 
learning  and  in  learnintt  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  this  makes  them  e^iger  to  know 
more.  " 

In  the  middle  grades,  English  Is  introduced 
mo  clashes,  and  the  teachfrs  notice  no  fall- 
off  in  either  attitude  or  performance.  Thl.s 
;s  an  important  breakthrough.  Tlie  typical 
pattern  m  Indi.ui  educitiou  is  for  student, 
■■- MK'vement  to  decline  dramatically  in  about 
the  fourth  grade.  Teachers  describe  their 
pupils  as  suddenly  apathetic.  diilictUt  tx)  mo- 
■>.ivate.  and  oUeii  hostile.  It  is  at  lhu>  point, 
f>iporrs,  ,s,iy,  that  the  children  begin  to  feel 
'he  sti;:ma  of  being  considered  part  of  a  sec- 
ond-rate culture  by  whites,  the  antagonism 
that  Navajo  grandparents  feel  towards 
schnol.s  that  may  take  their  children  away 
from  "tlie  Navajo  way,"  and  tlie  scorn  some 
Navajos  show  for  tho-e  who  have  made  cood 
bv  '  tr\-tng  to  be  white  men.  "  And  such  cross- 
cultural  conflicuj  are  inlensified  by  tex'ts 
whicli  be.ir  little  relaliou  to  Navajo  life  or 
value..  Educators  have  sloAly  come  to  con- 
cede that  forcing  an  Anjjlo  education  on  In- 
dian children  may  be  as  serious  a  p  ycholog- 
ical  nii.staUe  as  it  Is  a.  p?dagnglc:\l  error. 

TlIE  NAVAio  WAY 

All  this  is  avoided  at  Rough  Rock  where  the 
s(  iiool  has  gone  out  of  lis  w.iy.  if  not  to  blend 
two  cultures,  to  respect  both.  And  to  rein- 
force this,  the  school  has  worked  on  creating 
'looks  and  currtculutn  materials  ba.'wd  on 
'he  traditions,  values,  and  stories  of  "the 
Navajo  way"— from  Navnjo  history  of  how 
'he  world  hp]p-an  to  folk  stories  about  a  wily 
coy<.te  that  alwnv^s  .seems  to  get  outsmarted. 


June  25,  1973 


June  2r>,  1973 
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A  Corporation  grant  has  helped  to  make 
this  work  possible.  The  grant  wa.s  made  not 
only  because  the  project  was  important  in 
its  own  right,  but  also  because  of  the  grow- 
ing belief  that  troubled  people — Indians,  the 
poor,  or  whoever — often  know  their  own 
problems  all  too  well  and  with  support  can 
host  help  themselves.  Moreover,  the  sell- 
confidence  and  pride  that  «elf-help  projects 
.such  as  Rougjj  Rock  clearly  initiate  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  prerequisites  for 
success  in  learning,  and  perhaps  for  succe.sa 
.ui   general. 

For  instance,  although  many  teachers  at 
Kough  Rock  have  been  inventive  in  crciUnv 
curriculum  materials  rather  than  relying  oi" 
ixwks  which  talk  about  fathers  who  work  in 
downtown  offices  or  summer  trips  to  the  sea- 
shore, even  the  best  non-Navajo  teachers  are 
:u  a  dioudvautagc  when  H,  comes  to  knowing 
Indian  li.^e  and  grasping  a  real  sense  of  li.s 
values.  But  with  Rough  Rock's  new  book- 
v.Titten  not  only  for.  but  bv,  Indians  the 
ifachers  say  that  children  feel  more  prid<' 
11  their  own  culttire  and  become  more  ag- 
fre-sive  learners. 

The  book.s  are  important,  too.  because  lliev 
help  .show  families  the  positive  way  the 
.s-hool  feels  about  Navajcs.  Community  con- 
t.-ol.  of  course,  can  take  much  of  the  credr 
lor  this.  After  all.  the  school  la  sponsored 
liy  the  Navajo  organisation  DINE,  an  acro- 
rvm  for  Demonstration  in  Indian  Education. 
iMit  which  also  means  "the  people'"  in 
Nsvajo.  Mothers  and  fathers  vole  their  ap- 
I.i-oval  of  what  is  happening  by  dropping  in 
on  classes.  Highly  respected  medicine  men 
pa.'is  on  their  knowledge  to  the  school's  .stii- 
dcnts,  and  cl.is.ses  make  traditionaf  Navajo 
fry  bve.id  instead  of  popcorn  for  after-school 
snacks.  Parents,  who  live  In  the  dorm  with 
the  few  children  who  cannot  make  it  home 
every  night,  rotate  tliroughout  the  year  so 
ll.at  as  many  families  as  possible  wUI  fee! 
close  to  the  school.  And  unlike  the  case  in 
ninny  boardino:  .schools,  even  the  children 
v- iio  mu-:  ii-p  ;i'  the  sc)i(X)l  ^  home  every  . 
V cekend 

W!I.%r   IS    ST7CCESS? 

One  queitioii  still  troubles  those  who  are 
attr.icted  to  Rough  Rock:  Is  a  school  a  suc- 
le.ss  if  Its  students  are  happy  and  active 
iiiid  the  community  satisfied  with  the  learn- 
ing, or  should  success  be  measured  In  more 
concrete  terms  such  as  rhe«cademic  achieve- 
ment of  i«s  students?  The  community  .school 
hoard  insist.-,  that  it  is  the  best  Judee  of  the 
qtialily  of  the  learning  goin;^'  on  and  will  not 
allow  the  use  oi  standardized  teals,  wlucii 
It  feels  are  loo  culturally  biased  to  be  very 
Useful. 

Perh.Tps  .1  m^re  rcvealincr  answer  con-- .-, 
from  other  Indi.ui  schools  and  communities 
".hich  are  exploring  the  worth  of  havinc 
bilingual  education.  At  a  recent  conferem  e 
on  bilmpuah.sm  whicli  are  expected  to  attract 
only  1,50  people,  nearly  l,'20O  sliowed  up  - 
both  those  who  spoke  only  Navajo  and  thc-e 
V  ho  sDijke  only  FJnrhsl!,  Educators  and  rc- 
earchers  alike  applauded  bilingualism.  The'. 
pointed  out  the  oocijmented  increa.se  in 
achievement  of  Spanish -speaking  children 
tauglu  in  tvvfj  Iani/,uati(;s  o'.er  lho:;e  who  v^ere 
tauglit  ill  Knghsh  alone.  The  acudcuiics  were 
supported  by  .fonie  om.'ers  of  the  Nu\ajo 
Tribal  Coniic!!.  Evcti  the  BIA,  a  lop-'-rim.- 
conservative  force,  seems  to  be  cndi:-g  if  e 
fight  against  bilin.^nalism— at  least,  at  he?r'- 
quarters.  In  fact,  this  year  the  BIA  initialed 
pilot  proJcc;_l,  in  biliuiiual  education  in  clas.s- 
rooms  ill  ei^u  dillereut  schools.  And  sonic 
L'O  ditTereiit  proje^  is  in  other  triljc.  arc  iiiidcr 
v.ay  in  the  .Southwest. 

As  disdain  lor  lulir  M;iii.st-n  turrs  to  ac-oo-  - 
^ncv.  currfculutn  development  becomeri  In- 
cren=inglv  importont  because  the  average 
teacher  is  extremely  dependent  on  materials. 
Without  further  development  of  these  mate- 
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ri-als,  biiii-guallsm  will  not  go  forward  as  fast 
as  it  might.  Rough  Rock  has  already  had  a 
second  prinluig  of  some  of  its  books  and  Is 
.using  profits  Ironi  those  sold  to  other  schools 
to  create  new  books  and  materials  in  ?CavaJo. 

Commiinlty  control  is.  of  course,  a  more 
p.>litical  issue,  and  it  threatens  traditions 
more  direclly.  While  more  ai.d  more  schools 
are  lollowiug  Rough  Rock's  lead  in  bUingual 
edu,,ation.  some  local  school  authorities  and 
tribal  leaders  hesitate  to  come  out  tor  com- 
munity Colli  r:.!  suvli  a.s  Rou;;li  Ro'-k  hrs  jiio- 
neercd.  They  wonder  how  it  would  affect 
their  authority,  and  they  question  whether 
comniiuiitles  with  less  cohesion  and  fewer 
dynamic  leaders  than  Rough  Rrx-k  are 
"ready"  for  it  at  this  time. 

Yet  one  of  the  mo.st  notable  Eucces.ses  at 
Rough  Rock  Is  how  community  control  of 
the  school  has  evolved  Into  commtmity  de- 
velopment. Development,  in  an  edu?a'ional 
sense,  includes  the  opening  of  a  high  .s-hool 
and  pres.sure  for  a  national  N.ivajo  Curric- 
ulum Center. 

Development  in  an  e'lonomic  sense  Is  even 
more  startling'.  Tlie  y  hool  has  become  an 
Important  economic  ba.sc  for  the  community 
where  unemployment  or  underemployment 
haunts  nearly  eery  family.  Dormitory  pir- 
ents  and  cafeteria  workers  are  helped  with 
paycliecks  from  the  school.  More  important. 
while  only  three  years  ago  Navajos  worked 
in  clas.srooms  as  teacher  aides,  now  six  are 
teachers  who  bring  home  professional  sal- 
aries. And  In  conjunction  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexl:^o  the  school  is  busy  train- 
ing au  additional  30  teachers,  mostly  Navajos 
who  wi'Uld  never  have  been  admitted — or 
even  thought  of  seeking  admission — to  a 
regular  coUece  program. 

Still  another  source  of  jobs  will  mush- 
room as  the  demand  for  curriculum  mate- 
rials grows.  The  community  plans  to  do  the 
printing  at  Rough  Rock,  not  only  to  keep 
close  control  of  the  materials,  but  also  to 
bring  more  jobs  to  the  community.  In  the 
meantime,  a  new  lood  cooperative  will  give 
Navajos  the  Jobs  once  monopolized  by  An- 
glos, .^nd  a  crafts  co-op  will  see  that  weavers 
will  earn  $700  on  a  rug  worth  $800,  not  the 
$200  worth  of  goods  that  a  trader  would  offer. 

But  the  problems  arc  far  from  over.  New 
ventures  like  the  high  school  have  serious 
growing  pains,  more  Navajos  must  be  pre- 
pared for  teaching  to  end  the  r.ipid  turn- 
over that  conies  from  the  community's  Iso- 
lation, money  is  tight,  and  new  economic 
enterprises  are  very  demanding  of  the  com- 
niunltv's  hardwcrked  prolessionals.  In  spito 
of  this,  the  community's  school  and  the 
community  itself  will  probably  succeed,  be- 
cau.se.  says  Dillon  Platero.  "Once  you  have 
a  little  bit  of  success,  you  get  the  urge  for 
more." 


.\N   IDEA   WHOSE   TIME   HAS   COME 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  story  yesterday  carried 
the  results  of  the  Gallup  poll  which 
.showed  that  58  percent  of  the  American 
Iieople  believe  the  Federal  Government 
.•■hould  support  political  campaij-nis  and 
that  private  contributions  sl^ould  be  pro- 
hibited. Tlie  poll  furth.er  showed  that 
74  pc"cent  of  the  American  people  .sup- 
port full  public  disclosure  of  campaign 
contributions  in  excess  of  $100.  for  S'ate 
and  local  oliicers  as  well  ;is  Federal. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  extremely  piea.scd 
to  .see  the.se  findinps.  When  an  idea 
which  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
r-iinciplcs  of  our  electoiial  democracy 
al.so  has  widespread  popular  support, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  delaying  its  en- 


iictmcnt.  Publi?  fimn^ing  of  Federal 
election  campaigns  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  a-k  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiid. 
rs  follows: 
C'i.vi  iii.'iTE   Aid   Iufa   FAVORrn,   Poll   Reviiai.s 

Princf.ton,  N.T,.— By  a  2-1  margin,  the 
American  iiublic  favors  a  plan  under  which 
t'le  fcieral  government  would  provide  a 
fixed  amount  of  money  to  •' pay  election 
c.impaign  costs  of  candidate.;  for  the  P.-osi- 
dency  a'.d  the  Congress,  a  Gallup  Poll  sur- 
vey shows. 

Those  interviewed  also  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly (74,,)  in  favor  of  passing  laws  at 
tl'.e  state  level  that  would  re:;uire  political 
ca-Kiiciates  for  state  and  local  offices  to  make 
IJiblic   .til   contribiUiqns    in   excess   of   $100. 

To  :;arje  p.,blic  opinion  tow;\rd  govern- 
iiiont    subiidies,    this    question    was    asked: 

"It  lias  been  suggested  the  federal  govern- 
ment pra\  ide  a  f.xed  amount  of  money  for 
the  elecinjii  campai-iis  oi  candidates  for 
'ilie  Preside";cy  and  Cuugrciss  and  that  .-^lU 
private  cantributions  from  other  sources 
.should  be  prohibiicd  Do  you  think  llUs  Ls 
a  good  idea  or  a  po-r  iciea'^" 

Here  are  the  nation.al  figures  ani  the  break- 
downs by  political  aililiation: 

[Inpeiceiill 
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Approval  of  the  proposal  is  widespread 
among  all  populat.on  groups,  but  fon.-id- 
erable  diflerenccs  in  opinion  occur  between 
ll:pubiicans  and  Democrats. 

Less  than  h.Tlf  |44'  )  of  GOP  voters  thmk 
financing  of  campaigns  for  federal  office  is  a 
good  idea.  In  couirasl.  nearly  two-thirds 
t'J4':,  )    of  Democrats  like  the  idea. 

Among  ihos(.>  idem  fying  themselves  as  in- 
dependents, six  In  10  think  the  Idea  Is  a 
g:x)d  one 

Althoin;!!  current  feeling  favors  the  Idea 
nationally  by  a  2-1  majority.  Americans  h.ive 
voted  against  federal  hnancing  of  political 
campaigns  in  pa  t  Gallup  surveys. 

In  December.  19:38.  and  in  March.  1940,  the 
Gallup  Poll  a^kcd  this  quCotioa: 

"In.,tead  of  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats petting  their  money  from  private  con- 
tributions, would  you  favor  iiav.ng  Congress 
appropriate  .S6  million  each  to  the  Republi- 
c.T.n  a;id  D:inocratlc  [lartles  once  every  four 
years  for  campaign  purposes  v.ith  propor- 
lionat'?  amounts  lo  minor  parlies.''" 

Tito  results: 
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The  sum  of  $8  million  In   1038  would   be 

equivalent  lo  approximately  $26  million  to- 
<!ay. 

Nearly  three  in  four  l.i  th.c  survey  (74'"  ) 
said  they  wotild  like  to  .see  a  law  passed  In 
their  stale  similar,  to  the  one  recently  en- 
acted m  N'ew  .Tcr.sey  that  require';  accounting 
of  cump.iign  funtls   in  e.<cc.ss  of  $100.  Only 


(lie  pers-^n  in  seven  (14'"-)  opposes  the  prop- 
o.sition. 

This  question  was  asked: 

"One  state  has  recently  passed  a  campa'Tn 
finaricing  law  which  would  require  political 
c:'.nditiates  and  par- ies  „o  make  ptibllc  all 
(•Ditrtbu'ions  over  SlOO  received  directly  or 
indirectly.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  similar 
law  p.is.>ed  in  your  siax-  which  would  apply 
■■o  all  cntididates  running  for  state  atid  l(A~al 
I  .iices?" 

The  national  figures  and  breal-.^'.owr^s  bused 
on  political  aUiUiitlou  are: 
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The  findings  reported  today  are  based  on 

lir.crvic"v.'s  v.  ith  1.552  adults  interviewed  in 
more  than  300  localities  during  tr.e  peri.,d 
June  1-4. 


TO      RECOMM 
t  Oi;     MEMBB 


OPPOSITION 
P.AY     RAISE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  GOLDW.^TEK  Mr.  Prc:.ident.  :c- 
centiy  a  sptci:il  Federal  salary  commis- 
sion reco.iin''eiidcd  a  pav  increase  for 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  nearly  30 
percent.  This  recommendation  comes  at 
a  time  when  cost-r-inched  Americans  are 
doinir  their  best  to  make  ends  meet  in 
the  face  of  rapidly  rising  co.-t-of-i;\ing: 
items. 

Recently  a  ne'^^spaper  in  my  homo- 
town,  the  Aiizona  Republic  ol  Phoenix, 
pubL.-lied  a  lead  editori.il  entitled  "Mad- 
ne.ss  on  Potomac."  The  editorial  is  blunt 
and  to  the  point.  It  not  only  speaks  for 
itseli  but  for  many  Members  of  Con- 
iiress,  myself  included,  v.ho  disagree  with 
the  recommcnci.ition  of  the  salary  cora- 
mis-ion.  I  ask  un.mimous  consent  that 
the  cdiiorial  which  was  published  June 
14.  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Tiicre  beim:  no  ob.ieclion.  the  editori.il 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ill  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

M.^DNE=>s  ON  THE  PoroM.\c 

Members  ot  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  oi  Ri-prcsoircaLives  are  the  only 
organt  ed  working  t;roups  who  get  the  na- 
tion's e.lghest  p.iv  raises  by  simply  not  asking 
for  them. 

It  IS  a  slick  technique  And  unless  cost- 
pin  bed  voters  of  America  sway  Congress 
Willi  a  deluge  of  outrage,  the  auitust  Liw- 
niakers  may  pull  off  ano  her  .salary  coup 

A  specl.il  federal  aai.iry  LOiiiinisji^n  lias 
recommended  new  pay  levels  of  ?55.ono  per 
year  for  senaicrs  and  cougresj-men.  Tliat's 
tiearly  a  30  per  cent  pay  inorcasc  over  the 
642  SCO  tliey  now  receive. 

The  prestnr,  salary  i.s  41  per  cent  over  the 
$30,000  paid  up  uiitil  l'jt;9  when  the  mo.-l  re- 
cent increase  went  into  eftect. 

Under  riilts  of  Congress,  salary  iik  rease s 
t.ike  c.Ieei  without  appro\al  or  disapproval 
of  the  members  Tims,  no  congressman  can 
Ijc  accused  of  seeking  a  boost.  Without  anv 
vote  being  recorded  a  coiigrc.-~snian  might 
even  claim  to  constituents  that,  alas,  he 
r.  :i'.ly  diun't  wan:  tlie  raise. 

One  attempt  was  made  In  1969  by  Rep. 
H.  R.  Gross.  K-Iowa,  to  vo'e  down  tlie  rai.se 
to  Si2..'j00.  but  Hou^e  le.iders  defeated  any 
roll  c-.ll. 
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A  few  voices  of  reason  still  rise  In  Congress. 
Rep.  Donald  Brotzman,  R-Colo.,  Is  attempt- 
liii!;  to  change  the  rule,  and  force  congress- 
iiien  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on  any  pay  raise. 
'I  ixpayers  would  know  the  nebt-featherera 
II    a  glance. 

Bat  beyond  the  technique  Coniiress.  use.s  to 
J. reuse  through  pay  raises  is  the  quesliuu  of 
fiuuy  Few  members  In  Ccngrcs.s  could  ex- 
plain Xo  ta.xpaycr.s  why  wages  o\it  In  the 
liimerlands  are  held  by  law  to  5  5  per  cent. 
'.WiUe  Congress  can  approve  Us  own  30  per 
<  •  tit  windfall. 

Members  of  Congress  al.KO  enjoy  exccf.sive 
cinc^lunient.s  of  the  (jilice.  n\  relation  lo  tlie 
work.  Conare.^.-^ional  Quarterly  notes  that  the 
hpeaking  and  writing  circuit  Is  a  gold  mine 
for  tho.se  who  don't  v.ant  to  .sir  and  conduct 
the  nation's  business  while  on  tlie  pul>llc 
payroll 

Sen  Hubert  Humphrey  earned  ^R:!  4.")1  in 
1971  in  .speakiuK  and  writing  fees — while  also 
colleftitig  •?42,500  In  .-ia'arv.  Sen.  Mark  Hat- 
field pulled  In  .«3^.3:i8  for  speaking  and  wrii- 
nig  .And  so  the  list  goe.-^. 

Haircuts  frr  con'Tre  tmen  arc  Ic.--.  Hum  *'J. 
W'ule  senators  get  theirs  free.  Hospital  care 
at  govenimeut  hospitals  Is  ha.sed  oi  a  small 
riio;n  charge  Steam  baths  and  sw'mmlng 
larill»ies  are  on  premises  in  Washington. 

And  heaven  know's  the  luimber  of  other 
rn>-'-fi-"e  .-erices  reiiderod  to  lawmakers  by 
tn\pay<  IS  and  interested  lobbyisis  at.d  Wa,-.li- 
);gTou  hanrcrs-on. 

Ihe  hint  that  a  r55  000  pay  level  is  needed 
I..-  an  <iutra!.:e. 

Approving  it  would  be  madm-is. 


NEED  FOR  MAND.^TORY 
ALLOC.VnONS 


FUEL 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
V  hether  tlie  luel  shortage  io  real  or  con- 
trived, the  .seriou.s  problem.';  actompany- 
ui'T  the  inability  or  uiuvillingnes.s  of  oil 
( ompanip.s  to  .supply  independent  distrib- 
u'ors  are  growinf;  more  and  more  critical. 

Independent  di:-:tribiuors  are  relied  on 
to  .'iupply  local  put;ic  .services,  bus  and 
other  transit  authorities,  essential  fire 
and  police  facilities,  garbage  collection 
.sy.stems.  ho.'pitals,  and  other  vital  serv- 
ice^  requiring  a  gua'',  nteed  fuel  supply. 

Independent  distributors  al.so  are  re- 
lied on  to  .supply  ga.soline.  dies^l  oil  and 
propane  to  our  Nation's  farm  communi- 
ties. Without  these  fuel  .supplies,  food  will 
be  scarce,  farmers  wiil  face  financial 
ruin,  .and  con.sumers  will  be  payint'  ex- 
orbitant price.s  for  nrocerie.s  to  feed  their 
lamilies. 

The  relation.ship  between  food  and  fuel 
has  never  been  more  evident  than  it  is  in 
this  year  of  1973.  Farmers  have  planted 
an  additional  40  million  acres.  These 
new  cres  have  gone  into  corn,  soybeans, 
wheat,  and  cotton-^all  of  which  take 
large  amounts  of  fuel  for  the  planting, 
plowiii',',  harvesting,  proces.'-ing,  drying, 
;tnd  the  movement  of  crops  to  market.  A 
delay  at  any  point  in  the  food  production 
l>roce.;s  cun  jeopardize  the  entire  crop. 

For  example,  if  there  is  an  interrup- 
tion in  fuel  supply  when  farmers  are 
drying  either  corn  or  soybean,s — that  goes 
beyond  24  to  48  hour.s — th3  crop  is  de- 
.siroyed.  There  is  no  crop.  All  you  have  is 
something  for  silage. 

All  that  is  needed  Is  a  drop  c."  from  10 
to  15  percent  In  production  of  com  and 
.soybeans  and  we  will  have  an  interna- 
tional food  cn.sis. 


Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  fuel  needs  for  June 
were  about  615  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line, which  is  about  8  percent  higher  than 
for  Jime  a  year  ago.  Furthermore,  the 
use  of  diesel  fuel  has  skyrocketed  19  per- 
cent over  the  past  year. 

The  voluntary  fuels  allocation  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  the  amount  of  fuel 
wed  in  197'J.  It  d:cs  not  lake  into  .account 
the  fuel  farmers  need  for  the  additional 
amount  of  acres  that  have  been  planted. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  administration 
act  immediately  to  begin  a  mandatory 
fuels  allocation  program.  The  voluntary 
program  has  not  been  working.  Most 
persons  who  testiricd  at  the  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  Oil  Policy  Committee 
urged  a  mandatory  program.  They  did  .so 
not  with  any  great  sense  of  happiness. 
They  did  .so  because  there  is  no  other 
alternative. 

Smce  mid-May  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas,  which  is  administering  the  volun- 
tary allication  program,  h.us'  received 
more  than  1,0,t8  tormal  compLiints  from 
all  r-cioss  the  Niition.  That  OlFice  is  try- 
ing to  find  solutions  to  these  problems, 
bul  it  i.i  under,  taffcd,  and  each  day  more 
complaints  are  registered. 

We  obviously  need  a  mandatory  plan 
v.ith  some  teeth  in  it.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  permit  reports  of  shortage  to 
gather  dust  in  :-onio  office  in  \Va"hington 
while  the  farmer  goes  without  the  fuel 
ho  ,so  desperately  needs. 

I  have  received  reports  that  the  ad- 
mifistration  p-lans  to  announce  a  nian- 
d;!tory  program  in  the  near  future.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  these  reports  are  accurate, 
and  that  a  mandatory  plan  is  put  into 
effect  immediately. 

Not  only  is  a  mandatory  plan  urgent- 
ly needed  now  to  as-ure  that  the  Nation's 
vital  services  get  the  fuel  tliey  need,  it 
is  also  urgently  needed  because  oil  com- 
panies now  are  sounding  warnings  about 
home  heating  fuel  shortages  next  winter. 

Fuel  shorUiges  next  winter  would  af- 
fect not  only  homes  but  also  schools  and 
hospitals  and  industry  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
newspaper  articles  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fuel  .^liortage  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows : 

IFroin  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  13,  1973] 

Hkaung-Oii.    Shortage — Outlook    Is    T  uiit 

(By  John   Dlllin) 

AxL.rNT.A. — Americans  who  heal  tlieir  hoineg 
With  fuel  oil  could  experience  supply  sliort- 
anes  for  the  first  time  next  winter  because 
of  the  energy  crisis. 

It  is  conceivable,  officials  say,  if  the  win- 
ter ir.  very  cold,  that  .some  homes  could  run 
completely  out  of  oil— but  they  discount 
that  chilly  pro.'^pect  as  unlikely. 

The  Midwest  appears  most  vulnerable  to 
shortages,  with  the  Northeast  also  in  some 
danger, 

W'ell-iiifoiined  sources  In  govennncnt  and 
Industry  disagree  somcv.hat  cm  the  serious- 
ness of  the  heating  oil  situation.  Some  are 
guardedly  optimistic,  while  others  say  the 
supply  outl(X)k  gets  grimmer  the  more  one 
Etudles  It. 

Meanwhile,  the  Justice  Department  Tties- 


day  filed  an  antitrust  stilt  against  Texaco, 
Inc.,  and  an  Ifidependent  refiner  claiming 
they  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  restrain 
the  sale  of  gasoline  to  Independents. 

Ron  Streets  of  the  American  Petrolevun 
IiLstitute  emphasizes  the  brighter  side: 
"Right  now  our  distillate  [fuel  oil  |  picture 
looks  pretty  good.  Our  stocks  are  11  or  12 
million  barrels  [about  10  percent!  above  this 
time  last  year.  I  don't  think  there  will  be 
as  .severe  a  problem  next  winter  as  we  had 
li'.;L  winter." 

ANOTHER    VIEW 

On  the  other  side  Is  Lawrence  Goldstein, 
rc^nomibt,  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Re- 
search Foundation.  Inc.  "We  see  a  problem." 
he  says,  "a  whole  host  of  problems.  It  could 
be  very  bad  toward  the  end  of  winter." 

A  variety  of  factors  v.-eigh  on  the  fuel-oil 
supply  and  make   analysis  difficult. 

■  You  will  get  conflicting  opinions."  says 
Robert  Nespeco.  staff  engineer  with  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Fuel  Institute.  "There's  no  easy 
answer.  There  are  so  masiy   variables." 

James  West  of  the  U  S.  OlTice  of  Energy 
and  Mir.erals  says  the  outlook  Is  "I'.ot  too 
clear  for  November  and  later.  It  looks  as 
if  it  will  be  tight — perhaps  not  as  tight  p.s 
last  year.  We're  hoping  we  duti't  get  tl-e 
.same  early  cold  weather  in  the  Jlidv.'est  this 
year,"  be  adds. 

»  ORDINARY    SCHEDULE 

Ordinarily  fuel  oil  reserves  would  start 
growing  now  during  warm  weather  months 
and  would  reach  a  peak  in  October  prior  to 
the  heatfng  season.  Gasoline  stocks  normallv 
peak  in  March  prior  to  the  summer  driviiig 
season. 
„  However,  as  fuel  supplies  have  tightened, 
this  tidy  schedule  has  started  to  go  a\.-iy. 
Peak  production  schedules  for  fuel  oil  this 
.spring  had  to  be  extended  beyond  optinuun 
dates  because  of  shortages.  ThLs  threatened 
summer   supplies   of   gasolin?. 

If  gasoline' supplies  run  severely  .short  laic 
this  summer,  high  levels  of  gasoline  produc- 
tion will  have  to  be  extended  Into  the  f.ill. 
thus  threatening  the  winter  fuel-oil  supply. 

Last  winter,  says  Mr  Nespeco  of  the  Na- 
tional Fuel  Oil  Institute,  no  regular  fuel-oil 
customers  were  denied  normal  sup[)lies.  But 
a  number  of  potential  customers  w  lio  wanted 
fuel  on  an  emergency  basis  were  turned 
down. 

FACTORS    INVOLVED 

Analysts  will  be  watching  several  areas, 
any  one  of  which  could  either  help  Improve, 
or  worsen,  the  fuel-oU  outlook,  Among  them: 

Imports.  President  Nixon  has  thrown  open 
the  gates  to  foreign  oil  In  hopes  of  alleviating 
the  c.ergy  squeeze.  But  very  little  oil  may  be 
available. 

Europe  presently  has  most  of  the  world's 
tinused  refinery  capacity.  The  continent's 
refineries  primarily  produce  distillate  Tuel 
toils  (li':e  home  heating  oils)  and  high- 
hulfur  residual  oils  of  the  t>-pe  used  In  pcwcr 
plants. 

Stringent  U.S.  restrictions  against  high- 
fculfur  oU  will  keep,  out  Europe's  residuals, 
and  some  analysts  express  doubts  that  Euro- 
peans will  be  willing  to  produce  and  sell 
much  additional  lightweight  oil  for  US.  use 
while  Europe  builds  up  massive  surpluses  of 
residuals.  In  Europe,  residuals  comprise 
alKiUt  30  percent  of  each  barrel  of  rc.'ined  oil. 

Weather.  Most  sources  agree  that  If  next 
v.inter  is  extremely  cold  there  will  be  supply 
problems.  Only  the  severity  of  those  prob- 
lems Is  in  doubt. 

Conservation.  U.S.  motorists  could  end  the 
fuel  squee/.e  overnight  if  they  would  more 
carefully  ration  their  driving.  Every  gallon  of 
gasoline  saved  this  summer  means  another 
gallon  of  fuel  oil  available  next  v, Inter. 

Natural  gas.  Supplies  are  expected  to  re- 
main unchanged  from  last  year,  when  numer- 
ous Industries  were  forced  to  shut  down  tem- 
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porarlly  l;c.;?.usc  of  gis  shrrtagcs.  Coniintied 
sl.crlaics  will  drive  additional  industries 
in  sjarcli  of  futl-oU  substitutes. 

Public  utilities.  Rising  electrical  consuihp- 
t;.n  is  fiir^her  squerzing  fujiplies.  Uliilties 
lia.c  been  forced  by  law  lo  replace  high- 
sulfur  coal  and  residual  oil  witii  lighter, 
clea.ier  disLl'.lates,  qspecially  along  tlic  East 
Co.ast. 

For  tl  e  customer,  all  of  this  cerlainly 
means  higher  prices  as  U.S.  firms  scramble 
in  the  cr.)w:!ed  world  marki,-ts  for  any  avail- 
able o:l.  F.r  homeo.vr.ers  in  the  MldwcFt  and 
Nortlieast,  it  a'so  may  Le  a  signal  to  fill  your 
oil  ta  I.G  iivw,  before  the  cold  weather  rush 
begins. 

IFroni  the  Washington  Post,  June   7,   linsi 

CiriEs  Across  United  States  Curn:.G  1-ll.l 

Usi; 

[By  Su£aai;a  McBee) 

Caught  In  a  tightening  fuel  pinch,  cities 

acr.jsj  the  country  are  p.-\ylng  skyrocketing 

prices  for  g.is„li   e  ai.d  he.i'ing  oil,  a:ul  sora3 

are   cutting   ba.k   on   the    use   of   municipal 

cars. 

"U.ile.M  the  ur-f  It  fuel  n^ecls  o.'  the  jm- 
tion's  cities  are  Immediately  met.  cities  will 
be  una'jle  ti  peri,  rm  their  ese.uial  pj\-cr.:- 
m2ra:il  fu:icll,-ins  and  3?rv;ces,"  the  National 
LeaL'ue  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Cnnfere.",ce  of 
Ma;. or..;  s;>i(l  this  we:k  The  L"ague  and  C:in- 
ierencc   represent    15,000   municlpilities, 

O.is  clLy,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  begar.  vcitcr- 
d.iv  to  reduce  lighting  In  c:ty  bui!di:'.gs — 
Including  pr>Mr?  and  fire  departmo'.ts  and 
libraries — 'r>y  r>0  per  rent  bec.iuso  of  a  shcrt- 
age  of  natural  ga=;.  which  fuels  l:s  municipal 
elsctric  utility  plar.t. 

S..Tn  .'Vnnnio  of?i-la'.s  have  set  cl'.y  building 
thermostats  at  73  degrees,  lnste.id  of  the 
usual  70  13  72  degrees,  t.o  cut  air  co.idltioulng 
costs.  They  havo  also  sh.'jrtened  the  hours 
that  street  light.s  arc  burning  and  have 
stopped  lighting  p.irhs  and  ball  fields  that 
arc  no"  in  use. 

In  .Seattle.  Washington,  the  police  dep.-rt- 
ment  has  cut  by  one  hour  the  time  that 
pa-ro!  cars  are  on  the  street  during  each 
e:ght-h..air  shift.  Instead  of  driving,  officers 
must  walk   beats  during  that  hour. 

Other  city  departments  have  been  ordered 
by  May.->r  Wes  Uh'.man  to  cut  g.\s3lir.e  con- 
.srm:^tion  by  more  than  15  per  cent.  His  or- 
der came  last  month  aftir  the  Union  Oil  Co. 
notified  the  city  that  Its  gasoline  allocation 
of  about  2  3  million  gallons  a  year  would  be 
cut  in  15  psr  cent. 

In  Los  A!:g.?les,  v.-here  municipal  gasoline 
costs  arc  expected  to  exceed  $3  million  this 
year  compared  with  $2  million  last  year,  all 
departments.  Including  police,  have  been 
asked  to  doible  up  on  auto  travel  and  cut 
gas  ii.se  by  at  least  10  per  cent. 

Purchasing  Director  Warren  L.  Llntz  s.Ud 
the  new  policy  meai:s  that  police  "will  make 
one  trip  rather  than  two  on  non-emergency 
calls  such  as  investigations." 

Norfolk,  Va.,  City  Manager  G.  R.obert  House 
Jr.  has  a.^kcd  department  heads  to  recom- 
mend ways  to  cut  gasoline  consumption.  He 
expect-;  all  departments  except  police  and  hro 
to  make  the  cu's. 

The  city  has  a.tked  for  at  least  eight  bids 
from  gasoline  suppliers  and  so  far  has  re- 
ceived no  definite  bid.  Its  chief  supplier  la.st 
year,  British  Petroleum,  h;is  oiTered  only^  a 
month-to-month  allocation  guaranteeing 
only  70  percent  of  what  the  citv  received  In 
1972. 

Robert  M.  M.xrtin,  purch.islng  agent  for 
Lynchburg,  Va..  faced  with  a  .25  per  cent 
increase  In  regular-gasoline  costs,  has  a-sked 
all  city  departments.  Including  police  and 
fire,  to  reduce  nonessential  travel.  Piretruck 
drivers  will  no  longer  Idle  their  engines  for 
long  periods,  and  police  will   not  run  their 


engines    while    lisle. li,  ^    to    ll!3.r    v.\:.-:.^j 
radios,  lie  said. 

So  far  city  cutbacks  sjcm  relatively  minor, 
a  -d  Pr24iciei.t  Nixo'n's  e.iergy  ad..ser.  CharlfS 
J.  DiBona.  a.?sured  Congre  s  yesterday  that 
the  fuel  ihcviage  will  rot  ii^tsrXcro  v. itli  es- 
se.iiial  municipal  serxices. 

Hoivcver,  m.iny  c'tic-  are  rc.^orllng  that 
they  are  fcrcsd  to  pay  g.ga.itic  price  in- 
crea  Co  and  are  facinj  c  ntji.u.ng  bh.rlates 

Dc'lrojl,  fur  example,  paid  47  jjer  cent  more 
last  niont':i  than  it  d.d  i.;  May.  1972,  for  easo- 
li.ie.  "Oar  reqaireme.its  f.r  lliis  montii  iu 
co.c.cJ  only  isp  lo  the  Icth,"  said  Art  Cope, 
conTUilssio.ier  .of  purcha  es  a. id  suppi.ci.. 
'Nirmilly  wo"re  six-months  alieid." 

Carl  Riedy,  Detroit's  ropr-.'oCutaLivc  In 
Wavhington,  added,  "We  have  no  graraniec 
c.i  price,  no  guara!it(fe  o.i  delivery.  The  oil 
cmpanies  really  have  u.i  ever  a  barrel.  ' 

C.ncinnati  is  pajing  35  per  cent  more  for 
ga.oli..e  this  year  than  it  did  lact  jca."  a  .i  IJ 
to  35  per  C3i.t  more  lor  d:csi'l  fuels.        . 

Lak£wo„d,  Colo.,  a  c.ty  of  120.000  people 
luar  Denver,  is  so  low  on  gasoline  that  it  Is 
.■^cridi  .g  Us  cars  and  tntcks  to  local  ga;  sta- 
tions, where  they  have  to  pay  retail  prices. 

Ci-y  A'imintstrator  Wrdtcr  C.  Kane  said 
La!:cwood  had  a  o  -.c-year  contract  wit.h  Gtilf 
Oil  Corp.  s.gi.ed  List  June,  "but  the  ccm- 
p.my  reiieged  la^t  .\ovcml;er  and  iaid.  "If  you 
don't  like  it.  yo  i  can  s-  e  is."  Now  we're  df;v.ii 
to  GOO  gallons  for  a  fleet  cf  200  pollc?  cars 
and  other  vehicle.^  and  there's  no  ot;;er 
sourc?  li-i  sight." 

Philo  Hutcheson,  Gulfs  .'■poke-man  here, 
said  the  contract  was  dr;ppcd  'becauie  we 
had  really  critical  supply  problems."  Not- 
ing that  a  substitute  I.al-cwood  s'lppUer  had 
also  stopped  -selling  to  the  city  because  of 
supply  problems.  Htitclicson  said  Gulf  "is 
taking  another  look"  at  pickitig  up  its  old 
contr.act. 

The  D.strlct  so  far  has  been  unafTected  bv 
the  fuel  shortage  except  f.  r  a  nearly  3  5-ceni 
lncre:>.se  that  the  Metro  bus  system  is  paying 
for  diesel  fuel. 


"TAKE  A  NEIGHBOR  TO  WORK' 
DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
"Take  a  Neighbor  to  Work"  day  in  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

S-veral  months  «go.  the  50-member 
Teen  Council  of  Foley's  Department 
Store  .'submitted  to  the  Honorable  Louis 
Welch,  mayor  of  Houston,  a  proposal  for 
declaring  I  day  as  a  carpool  day  in  the 
city  in  order  to  focus  the  citizens'  at- 
tention on  the  city's  tiansit  problems  and 
involve  them  in  a  project  highlighting 
the  critical  is.<;ue  ot  urban  transportation. 
Th3  Teen  Council  has  now  been  joined 
by  a  number  of  civic  organizations,  such 
as  the  Leagu?  of  Women  Voters.  Citizens 
Environmental  Coalition,  and  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  in  making  this  day  a 
success. 

The  Houston-Galveston  area  has  been 
de.signated  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  one  of  this  country's 
urb.in  areas  with  serious  problems  "in 
meeting  ambient  air  standards  because 
of  its  tran.sportation  situation,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  citizens  of  this  city 
make  a  community  effort  to  become  in- 
formed and  the  cnrournnement  of  every 
citizen  to  do  something  about  it.  Car- 
pooling  is  definitely  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  think  that  the  city  of 
Houston,  and  especially  the  Teen  Coun- 
cil, should  be  highly  commended  for  its 
efforts. 


G^..3CIDE— CRIME     AND     PUNiill- 

M£NT 

Lli-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
es-cntial.  when  considcijng  rati.lcatirin 
of  the  Gentxide  Convention,  that  v.e  un- 
derstand what  .^pec'incally  constitutes 
the  crime  of  g'--noclde.  .'\.s  .^rtllcd  out  in 
article  III  of  th?  trr.itv,  the  foHDT\in:T 
acts  .shall  be  puni.;hable: 

tai   Grno.'jde: 

^i>)   Cviii  pin' '.-y  to  con-,mit  ren.cidr: 

(CI  D;rcrt  and  public  Incitement  to  c..in- 
'niit  f fna:ide: 

(d)   Aitcmpt  to  con:n»:t  genocide; 

(    I    Coniprr.nty  in  g  nojidiv 

Once  it  is  understood  what  acts  may 
be  punished,  the  q-aestion  that  logically 
follows  is  one  of  who  will  Le  puni:  hed. 
Article  IV  states: 

Pcr-on:  committ  iig  gcnorlldc  or  any  of  thic 
ot:  T'r  a^ts  enumerated  in  article  III  shall  be 
pun  sited,  wheth.er  thev  are  c  nstitntionally 
responsible  rulers,  public  officials  cr  private 
i.idividnals. 

THE    CiVIPHVSIS    IS    ON    "PERSONS" 

Clearly,  the  arti'-k-  stresses  that  per- 
sons, as  opposed  to  rovernmenis,  would 
be  punished  However,  it  i.=  the  pavern- 
meni'.^  responsibility  to  .sec  that  the  cul- 
pable people  are  punished,  be  they  con- 
stitntional  i-ulers,  public  ofTicials.  or  pri- 
vate indi\iduals.  Although  it  is  doubtful 
that  genocide  could  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  gcvernmcnt  of 
the  country  in  which  it  took  place,  it  i.s 
-simply  unrealistic  to  believe  that  a  gov- 
ernment actually  can  be  punisiicd. 

Looking  at  thi:;  matter  objectively,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
St:" ted  tliis  year: 

There  is  nothing  the  international  ccm- 
muiilly  could  eilectively  do  to  prevent  and 
punish  goverumeni-instigated  genocide  m 
any  case. 

Of  course,  charges  may  be  made  to 
the  United  Nations  or  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  at  The  Hague,  but  all  that 
the.se  bodies  are  u..uaily  able  to  do  is 
bi-ing  moral  pressure  on  the  offenders. 
While  a  successor  government  co'uld 
pre;s  charges  against  its  previous  gov- 
ernment's ofiicials  for  genocidal  actions, 
there  is  no  v.-ay  to  punish  a  government 
in  power. 

ThD  importance  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
ventl.m  is  that  ii  pledges  tliose  i^.ations 
which  have  ratified  it  to  look  upon  geno- 
cide as  an  international  crime  to  be  pre- 
vented anc.  punished  O.er  75  other  na- 
tions have  alre.Tdy  r.-tifie.l  this  outstand- 
ing liuman  rights  document.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  delay  no  longer  hi  as^,entins  tJ 
this  treaty. 


AMERICA  S  NEED  FOR  EXP.\NT)ED 
INTERNATIONAL   TR.-\DE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
doub'^  if  thcie  is  a  .single  Member  of  tliLs 
body  who  will  dispute  the  claim  "that  tiio 
United  States  h;is  a  great  need  for  ex- 
panding its  international  trade. 

As  our  dollar  ditficultics  deepen  on  for- 
eign exchanges,  it  becomes  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  that  our  trade  reflect  a 
favorable  balance  for  this  country  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come. 
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In  recognition  of  this  need.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Ni.xon  aclmini.stration  ha.<;  pro- 
posed a   "Trade  Reform   Act   of   197:j " 
which  include.s  sweeping  recommenda- 
tions for  meeting  thi.s  difficult  problem. 
Mr.  Prt.Mdent.   whil?  I  recognize  the 
need  lor  ^.xpuuded  internation;;!   tracie 
and  endorse  the  concept  of  freer  trade 
abroad.  I  am  also  concerned  with  fair 
treatment  for  American  products  over- 
sea:i.  In  this  connection,  mv  most  im- 
mediate concern  is  for  the  removal  of 
some    unfair    restrictions    which    exist 
abroad  against  the  sale  of  Arizona  citru.s 
products. 

And.  Mr.  President,  while  I  ha\e  some 
reservations   about  certain   portions  of 
the  Trade  Reform  Act.  I  recognize  its 
enormous  importance  to  the  future  of  our 
economy.  Recently.  I  came  acro.ss  an  ex- 
ceptionally  well-written  speech  on   the 
Ti-ade  Reform  Act  which  I  believe  should 
be  read  by  pll  Members  of  Congress  The 
speech,  entitled  -America's  Need  for  Ex- 
panded International  Trade'  was  d°liv- 
ered  April  2,5  at  Jefferson  State  Junior 
CoUege  in  Birniingham.  Ala.,  by  Mr   J 
Dapray  Muir.  assistant  legal  advisor  for 
economic  and  business  affairs  in  the  State 
Department.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  spcerti 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec  ord 
a.s  follows: 

America's  Stt.v  for  Expanded  iNTiRN.Mi.^xAr, 
Trade 
As  the  President  has  remarked  on  so  maiiv 
occaMo:;.s,  the  \vorld  ha.s  entered  nuo  a  new 
era  in  which  there  are  new  mediums  of  in- 
ternatlonal  competition.  Hopefiillv.  war  and 
preparations  for  war  will  become  passe  and 
alliances  and  security  arrangements  will  oc 
cnpy  ever  decreasl.ig  attention  from  otir  pol- 
Uy  planners  and  diplomats. 

Few  governments  are  any  longer  dominated 
by  eliteb  who  Justify  their  position  by  ex- 
pertise wi'h  arms  Most  government.s- 
whether  Eastern  or  Western,  whether  capi- 
talist or  communist— reflect  the  reed  of 
business  and  economics,  for  which  markets 
and  profits  are  more  important  than  vic- 
tories and  colonies.  The  new  elites  are  moti- 
vated by  the  same  objective.:  domestic  pros- 
perity and  a  high  standard  of  living  for  their 
people  Attair.ment  of  the<;e  goals  Involves 
certain  conditions,  however,  for  which  na- 
t  ons  must  Increasingly  compete.  The.^e  in- 
clude a-ce.ss  to  raw  materials,  access  to  ad- 
vanced technology,  acce.ss  to  capital  invest- 
ment, high  wages,  and  sufficient  exports  to 
Eust^am  a  favorable   balance  of  payments. 

The  United  Stales  Is  no  exception  to  these 
conditions,  but  for  the  first  time,  it  is  re- 
quired to  actively  compete.  Xo  longer  is 
rortre.-s  America"  economicallv  fea.sible  The 
United  States  is  no  longer  .self-sumcient  in 
a  growing  num^,er  of  raw  materials  on  which 
It  df-pends  These  include  petroleum,  alum- 
lii'iin.  chromium,  natural  gas.  and  lumber 
Our  technology  is  no  longer  unkjue  and  un- 
;.c  es.Mble  New  steel  processes  only  recent  iv 
b'-n.g  adopted  .'or  United  States  production 
w-re  d«-ve:oped  in  Western  Europe  and  are  n 
p.r  o,  th^ir  e.xistmg  plant;  the  J,^panc.se 
-'.d  FTench  are  well  advanced  In  the  design 
a.'id  development  oi  computers;  and  the  new- 
e-t  developmental  work  In  aviation,  super- 
f.onlc  transport.  ha.s  been  undertaken  by  a 
Joint  venture  of  England  and  France  Indeed 
c:.pi'.al  investment  Is  no  longer  a.ssured ' 
dorriestie  u.du.strles  must  compete  for  Invest- 
ment dolLir-;  with  tiuslnes;-,  opportunities  all 
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over  ti-.e  world.  ni:d.  as  in  the  care  of  steel 
additional  Investment  may  be  threatened 
where  thore  is  fear  of  Increased  Imports  of 
compeiiiive  products.  Finally,  our  exports  no 
Innccr  p:ty  lor  our  imports.  In  1972,  our  trade 
orticit  e.xceeded  $6  billion. 

ihcse  circumsiances,  most  of  which  are 
i-ew  or  at  least  of  new  propcrtior.s  Ilt  the 
Unifpd  States,  pose  a  challenge  to  ovr  very 
way  of  lue.  We  can  no  longer  be  a.ssuref  that 
our  goods  will  he  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets; that  we  can  expert  sulTicient  quanlities 
cf  goods  to  pay  for  the  impcrls  of  raw  ma- 
terials nece.ssary  to  our  economy;  or  that 
we  will  continue  to  have  Innnite'quantities 
ol  reasonable  priced  energy. 

President  M.xon  has  rccc.gni;;ed  these  chal- 
lenres-  tr..m  the  outset  of  his  administra- 
tion. During  the  four  year.s  in  which  he  Iips 
teen  in  office,  he  has  taken  a  number  of  im- 
portant steps  to  insure  that  the  United 
Stitcs  and  our  way  of  life  can  survive  the.se 
major  changes  in  circumstance.  I  am  going 
to  mention  but  a  few. 

A-s  the  markeis  in  Europe  and  Asia  have 
beocme  increasingly  competitive  and  in  some 
cases  prctectionist,   the   President   began   to 
look  around  lor  now  markets  for  American 
exports.  Ho  ob.-^ervcd  that  two  of  the  greatest 
economies  l.i  the  world-that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  of  mainland   China— were  effec- 
tivuly  barred  to  United  States  trade    by  vir- 
tue   of    misunderstandings    and    legal    con- 
.■>lraints  which  In  many  ca.ses  were  no  longer 
ja.Hiued  by  evolvmg  political   relationships 
In   May  of   1972.   President   Nixon  personally 
visited   the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  his  meet"- 
mgs    with    Brezhnev    and    Kcsvgin.    ways   of 
opc.ing  this   vast   market   to   United  States 
gcods  were  among  the  most  important  mat- 
ters  discus.-,ed.   It    was   agreed    ihat    a   joint 
commercial  commi.ssicn  would  be  established 
to   explore    means   of    developing    trade    be- 
tween   the:ve    twj    countries.    There    quickly 
frllowed    a    trade    mission    to    Moscow    and 
Warsaw,  and  in  October,  1972.  an  agreement 
was  signed  v.hl-h  seeks  to  eliminate  the  prin- 
cipal   legal    barriers    to   such    trade    and    to 
develop  a  framework   which   would   be  con- 
ducive to  increa.sed  commercial  contacts  be- 
tween   the.se    two    groat    economies     Export- 
Import   Bank   credits  were  extended   by   the 
United   States  and   a  prcmi.se   was   made   to 
•seoK  repeal  of  1948  legislation  requiring  dis- 
crimmatf  ry  taritf  treatment  for  prrxlucts  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  return,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  a.ssure  nondiscriminatory  t  .riiT  treat- 
ment frr  U.S.  products,  and  would  al.so  facili- 
tate  the  operations  of  American  companies 
.seeking  to  do  business  in  Mo.soow,  Including 
conces.slons    relating    to    offices,    employees 
and  .settlement  of  commercial  disputes. 

The  impor.ance  of  tr.ide  between  the  US 
and  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  overem- 
pha.-,i7:ed;  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  re.servolr  of 
va.st  quantities  of  raw  matenaU  of  Interest 
to  the  U.S.:  and  its  market  potential  for  con- 
sumer type  products  and  machines  for  mak- 
ing such  pnxiuc^s  is  Inimene.  Its  intere.,i  In 
our  consumer  tjTJe  products  and  technologv 
1-.  reflected  In  the  tableware  factory  being 
con  ,t.-uct^-d  with  American  machinery  in 
Kiev;  in  .tddltion,  natural  giLs  contracts  are 
being  considered  by  Occidental  Petroleum 
For  these  re-.myn',.  the  nondi:,':rimiiiatorv 
tariff  treatment  for  Rus  ian  products  which 
Is  the  precondition  fi>r  the  in-rea.-Pd  trade 
contemplated  by  the  October  Trade  A.'ree- 
ment.  and  whi'h  the  President  has  in  hl.s 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  197J.  requested  Coii- 
gresi   to  en:ict.   are   of  great    Importance 

The  Trade  Relorm  Act,  which  was  submit- 
ted by  the  President  two  week.s  ago  l.s  of 
gre.it  import,'ince  to  Amerlcm  exports  in  an- 
other re,pect.  a.s  well.  ThU  Pall,  negotia- 
tions for  the  liberalization  of  Internation.il 
trade  will  beirln  among  the  major  trading 
countries  in  Geneva.  While  tarilf  duties  on 
a   number   of   produces   have   been   reduced 
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through  negotiation  over  the  past  twei,--,- 
fiV2  years,  there  remain  a  number  of  tari'f 
barriers  of  gre  u  concern  to  US.  industries 
ana    an    increasing    number    of    barriers    ,J 

rtutie.,.   Tne.se  latter  include  practices  rm-- 

1"%  .Tn, ^""'"^  .'•-  -rMii/  U.S.";;cdu  7s 
to  cu.,t.-m.s  pracices  which  cau.se  del.iy  in 
shiomc-nis.  The  bill  which  the  President  iiis 
Ji.st  submivted  Will  give  him  the  author  'y 
to    negotiate    with    these    countries     or    tie 

non '"iniV'Hi''  "'"^  '^-'■""-  -both  .ari«  ad 
no  i-t,iriir.  His  power  to  in-JepcndenMy  ne-n- 

e^^id'f'r^l.'^^''"'"^'^"'^  ^^°  tariffs  wouw 
extend  l.,r  five  ycar.s:  agreements  as  to  the 
e.miinat.on     of     nontarlfT     barriers      wh    ■' 

s^rvion'-'w^'iHrP'''^^^'^^  ^°"=""^'>  «>'"- 
MJcraiion,-.  would  become  etiective  onlv  wi-i. 

he   acquiescence   of  Congress,   except-ior   a 
lew    matters   clo.sely   relafed     o   t ho    „    e  ■ 
ment    a.,d    collection    of    date.,    which    h: 
Thlstu'i/t?'"'"^,/^   ^^"P^    independents- 
de    t   to  ';LJ'°"  '■";"'  ""°  ^'"-■'=>^ver  the  Presi- 
aenl   to   Uke   ceruain   steps   against    imaon :. 

^^xo^inT''^  '""^  ^'■"'"  countries 
r,     J     o^ni   a   competitive    advautiL'o    in 

Srs'^e'  '''T'''  ""''  -'^'^'"^fex- 
bee:^  I  Vlr,"  .f  ""^'■,  Pr"^-l-i^"«  have  long 
beta  a  p.irt  ol  our  l.iws.  the  new  ac  vi-,n 
expre.ssly  permit  the  exerci.se  of  such  power 
m  he  event  of  a  balance  of  payments  crisis 
cuid  win  otherwi^  make  refli  tin "  ts  and 
arnendm^ts  necessary  to  mcre^e  ^;;;rir'et' 

In    recent    weeks,    the    Presirlent    »,..=      i 
^"nS:^f  f  "^^"^'^^  t^  ^Ses.f  ^ut?^? 
ictds     As^  T      ^'  ""'^  '^'^'^''  '°  °""-  energy 
needs.    As   I   mentioned   earlier,    the    United 

f,  I!'  T  ''.'^"!'''^  '°  ""P°"  inc;e.«ing  o  ,  " 
elsewhere.  These  imports  entail  imporiam 
security  considerations- the  same  coiSra- 
lons  Which  led  President  Ei.senhower  in  lofs 
to   impo.se   limitations  on   the  quanti tes  of 

u  i';ed"^'ar;^s''F """'  '^  ""^^^^^^  '"^"^'^- 

Drote,u   ^n  "'^  ^^^'^10.   how   w:uild   we 

protect,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  the  vast 
numbers  of  tankers  which  will  be  requ  ;^d 
to  ply  extended  saalanes  between  the  Un  ted 

lltZr"^  '""^  ^"'^"'^  ^^-^^^  Now,  however 
new  dhscoveries  within  the  Uniied  State.s 
have  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  Increases 
c?.rH  f"^"^  '"'  Petroleiim,  so  that  in- 
creased imports  are  a  necessity,  m  recogni- 

teim*''' /.'■'. '"^^  P*sident  has  e.ssei  n^a  y 
terminated  the  quota  limitations,  admitting 
Whatever  quantities  may  be  needed.  In  order 

on  nelrro,  "''*"?"•   ""^  '''''  eliminated   tarifls 
on  petroleum,  imposing  only  certain  licen.se 
;  f ^  °"  J"'P°''^='    previously    barred    by    the 
quota.s.   The   President   recognized,   however 
that  our  balance  of  payments  situation    as 
ZlL^T^i''  national  security  considerations 
which   I   have   Just   mentioned,   make    it   in 
creasmgly  important  to  limit  our  dependenco 
on  foreign  petroleum.  For  the.se  reasons    he 
announced  a  major  lncrea.se  In  funds  for'de- 
velopment   of   alternative   .sources  of  ener-v 
available    domestically.    The.se    Include    .-co- 
thermal   .sources,   coal   liquifactlon   and  'iiu- 
clear  fission   and   fusion.   In   the   interun  he 
has  urged  the  simpliiication  of  licensing  nro- 
cedures    for    new    plants    utilizing    e.xi.sun.- 
nuclear  technology,  and  that  for  the  Inteiinr 
there  .should  be  greater  reliance  on  coal    of 
whi.-h    we   have   an   abundance.   To   increase 
the  development  of  domestic  natural  gas  re- 
sources,  he   ha.s   requested   that   natural   gas 
from  newly  discovered  .sources  be  permitted 
to    be    sold    at    unregulated,    market    prices 
which  will  be  .somewhat  higher  than  th«  cur- 
rent  regulated  price.   This  economic   Incen- 
tive sliould  result  in  increa.sed  exploration  by 
our  domestic  natural  gas  producers. 

I.a.stly,  but  not  least  in  importance,  he  has 
urged  a  new  •energy  ethic".  In  which  con- 
hervatlon  will  be  part  of  the  thinking  of 
each  and  everyone  of  us. 
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The  disparity  of  national  interests  with 
respect  to  exports  and  imports  and  with 
respect  to  access  to  raw  materials  Is  In- 
finitely preferable  t6  armed  conflict— let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding,  however,  but 
that  economic  competition  is  no  less  real. 
W'hat  Is  at  stake  Is  our  standard  of  living, 
our  way  of  life,  and  for  these  reasons,  regard- 
less of  how  remote  International  trade  may 
seem,  the.se  initiatives  are  deserving  of  your 
interest  and  support. 
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THANKS  TO  SUPPORTERS  OF  WALK 
A  MILE  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  months  I  have  been  hivolved 
in  an  effort  to  persuade  Americans  to  get 
in  shape  and  keep  healthy.  This  effort 
will  culminate  next  Sunday  on  Walk  a 
Mile  for  Your  Health  Day. 

Preparations  for  this  day,  particularly 
the  efforts  to  publicize  it.  involved  work 
a  Senator  is  not  usually  familiar  with. 
The  successful  results  we  have  had  so 
far  could  not  have  been  realized  without 
the  help  of  a  number  of  people  ^vho 
contributed  their  expertise,  their  time, 
and  their  resources  to  further  Walk  a 
Mile  for  Yotu-  Health  Day. 

First,  eight  of  my  distingui.'-hed  col- 
leagues here  in  the  benate,  of  all  political 
persuasions,  took  a  few  minutes  last  \  eck 
to  walk  here  in  Washington  *o  deir.on- 
strate  thei.'  commitment  to  health  and 
hopefully  to  persuade  others  to  do  hke- 
wise.  Senators  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  Law- 
ton  Chiles.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Mike  Mans- 
field, George  McGovern,  Gaylord  Nel- 
son. Bob  Packwood,  Sjtrom  Thurmond 
and  myself  m.ade  the  walk,  and  I  am  sure 
many  others  would  have  joined  us  had 
their  schedules  per.niitted  it. 

The  endorsements  and  assistance  of 
four  major  health  and  fitness  organiza- 
tions have  also  been  of  great  value.  The 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports,  long  known  and  respected 
for  its  many  fitness  and  sj)orts  programs 
received  the  idea  for  Walk  a  Mile  for 
Your  Health  Day  warmly  and  on  short 
notice.  Its  director  of  information,  V  L. 
Nicholson,  was  most  helpful  with  advice 
and  support.  The  American  Heart  A.sso- 
ciation  and  two  of  its  staff  in  New  York 
Paul  Archambault  and  Irv  Lewis,  helped 
with  an  endorsement  from  executive  di- 
rector William  Moore,  and  with  publicity 
advice   and    assistance.    The    Amcricaii 
Medical  Association  through  Howard  Lee 
Cook,  in  Washington,  expressed  its  oOi- 
cial  endorsement  through  Dr.  Ernest  B 
Howard.   The  Amateur  Athletic   Union 
and  its  president,  David  Ri\enes.  were 
al.so  enthusiastic  and  helpful. 

Two  individuals  also  aided  veiv  sub- 
stantially with  time,  resources,  aire'  ex- 
pertise. Robert  Rodalc,  the  respected 
publisher  of  health  and  other  periodicals 
from  Emmaus,  Pa.,  was  generous  with 
his  enthusiasm  and  support.  Without  his 
hell),  television  publicity  for  the  day 
would  have  been  scanty.  Jim  Truelovc. 
public  service  director  for  WRC-TV  the 
Washington-area  NBC  affiliate,  was"  un- 
stinting with  his  advice  and  efforts  to 
develop  and  execute  a  good  radio  and 
television  publicity  cami)aign. 


Members  of  the  press  and  the  Senate 
Recording  Studio  also  were  of  great  as- 
sistance. 

Perhaps  most  thanks  is  due.  however, 
to  the  young  man  who  started  the  idea  •' 
Bruce  Ruska.  of  Chatham.  Mich.,  who 
was  so  inspired  by  a  walk  down  a  coun- 
try road  last  January  that  he  wrote  me 
a  letter  about  it,  suggesting  the  dav  I 
liked  the  idea  on  the  spot. 

To  tell  of  these  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, I  extend  my  gratitude.  Hope- 
fully we  w  ill  be  able  to  continue  this  ef- 
fort next  year  to  maintain  an  American 
interest  in  physical  fitness  and  health. 


WILLIAM  WARDER  OF  LAS  VEGAS 

N.    MEX. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  Senate  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  authorize  several  million  dollars 
in  Federal  assistance  to  the  arts  in  our 
comitry.  I  believe  this  historic  event  came 
about  largely  from  the  realization  that 
our  citizens  have  a  largely  untajiped 
creative  instinct  often  ignored  in  our 
educational  institutions  and  in  our 
homes. 

One  person  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
h.-is  had  a  large  role  in  awakening  our 
residents  to  the  importance  of  the  cre- 
ative side  of  ourselves.  Mr.  William 
Warder,  the  artist-in  resident  with  the 
local  schools  in  Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex..  un- 
der the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  opened  the  si:irits  of  our  voung  peo- 
ple—reminding them  of  their  potential 
as  human  beings. 

When  Mr.  Warder  s]:caks  of  his  work 
with  the  young  people,  he  uses  such 
phrases  as  "recognizing  the  creative  na- 
ture of  people."  "creativity  should  be  de- 
veloped in  each  person— not  onlv  in  the 
obvious  arts,  but  in  our  thinking."  "the 
arts  are  more  than  just  'frill'  to  a  school 
curiuulum:  more  than  just  'subject  mat- 
ter.' " 

A  recent  report  by  tlie  Office  of  Edu- 
cation was  more  than  suoportive  of  Biif 
Warder's  program  in  our  State  I  would 
like  to  quote  ficm  one  segment  of  the 
rei3ort :     - 

This  pra^ram  has  plaoed  a  more  .>:gniticant 
nie.iiiing  of  the  function  of  air  art  program 
than  do  the  existing  concepis  held  bv  edu- 
caiors  or  the  agencies  Mibsidizing  this  pro- 
gram. The  me.uiiiig  ol  an  art  program  as 
presented  m  this  report  is  essentiallv  as  a 
hum.iu  development  elfort  as  opposed  to  the 
Idea  lliat  art  is  a  suoje.t  or  an  aestheuc 
are.i  oi  experience  or  enru-hment  for  peo- 
p'.e.  The  presentation  has  been  that  art  :s 
an  oppori unity  lor  developing  the  really  im- 
port.tnt  hum.in  trait^gf  creativeness  and  lii- 
dividuahly  which  is  so  dismillv  neglected  by 
the  rest  of  the  educational  process  It  has 
been  presented  le.ss  as  art  and  more  as  life 
Ies.s  as  artist  and  more  as  human  being  so 
that  the  specifics  of  painting  and  p:umer 
are  subordiu.ued  to  the  p.irticul.ir  gilt  and 
nature  ol  each  mdlvidu.il.  The  result  de- 
sired being  the  developineiM  of  scif-reali/a- 
t:on,  digniiy.  .self-wonh,  and  persona!  pride. 

Bill  Warder  has  had  the  thanks  of  his 
many   students   aiKl  colleagues  for  his  * 
contributions  and  for  his  philo;;bphv  of 
life.  I  would  like  to  add  mv  own  appreci- 
ation at  this  time. 


LAST  VETERAN  OF  U.S.  INDIAN 
WARS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day June  18,  1973,  Fredrak  Fraske,  the 
last  known  surviving  veteran  of  the  In- 
dian Wars  died  in  Chicago  at  the  age  of 

Mr.  Fraske's  service  antedated  that  of 
all  29  milhon  American  veterans  alive 
today— one  of  every  seven  of  the  popula- 
tion—who are  veterans  of  all  wars  past 
i-nd  present. 

Mr.  Fr.-.ske  .symbolized  the  millions  of 
people  who  came  to  this  country  seek- 
in-  a  better  way  of  life  and  who  were 
willing  to  expend  their  abilities  toward 
thit  aoal. 

It  is  after  the  guns  fall  silent  that 
veterans  like  Fredrak  Fraske  returned  to 
their  homes  and  quietly  assumed  the 
responsibility  to  engage  in  a  much 
grer.ter  endeavor— the  struggle  to  bring 
peoples  of  divergent  races  a^nd  beliefs  to 
live  and  coo'  erate  to-ether.  and  to  elim- 
inate all  remaining  traces  of  venge- 
ance, acrimony,  and  bitterness.  This  is 
an  endeavor  in  which  this  Nation  is  stiU 
deeply  involved. 

yiv.  Pre.Mdent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Wasliinpton  Post  of  June  21,  1973  on  the 
P  ts-mg  of  Fredivak  Fraske  be  printed  In 
the  REcor.n 

There  being  no  ob.ieclion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follows: 

L.4>T  K.NOWN-   VE^I:R.^N  of  US.  Indian  W.^rs 
(By  Jean  R.  Hailev) 

Fr-drak  W,  Fraske.  the  last  known  surviv- 
ing veteran  of  the  Indian  wars,  died  Monday 
In  Chi.?ago.  He  had  marked  his  loist  birth- 
day in  March. 

Not  a  particularly  talkative  pers.-.n  Mr 
Fraske  h.id  more  or  less  shrugced  oft  th-  ro'e 
he  played  in  helping  to  serve  his  countty. 

•  The  Indians  weren  t  bad  eggs  Not  more 
than  anyone  else,  other  than  thev  ve  be-n 
abused  They  were  very  fine  people  We  had 
no  serious  trouble  with  them,  he  sau  in  a 
10G6  interview. 

Actually,  he  was  never  involved  m  ai-y 
ma:ior  battle  with  Indians  He  said  about  the 
••wildest"  thing  he  had  to  say  about  the  ■  Wild 
W  est.  was  that  the  soldiers  and  resident*  were 
not  S.5  tame. 

•■Chevenne  was  quite  a  wild  town,  Cowbovs 
and  soldiers  going  into  town  would  t:et  Into 
scrape^  and  shoot  out  all  the  lights,  and  gen- 
erally cau.se  havoc.'  he  explained 

Mr.  Fraske  had  served  at  Fort  Riis.-,ell  re:>r 
Cheyenne.  Born  m  Po.sen.  Germanv.  ne  had 
immigrated  to  this  countrv  and  enli>tci  In 
the  Armv  at  th?  ace  of  2\  because  he  'needed 
a  job  •  to  help  his  mother  support  a  family 
of  seven.  His  salary  then  was  sn  a  month. 

He  enlisted  for  a  five-year  term  m  1894  but 
was  discharged  earlier  than  his  full  term  in 
1897  becau.se  the  Indians  had  become  peace- 
ful by  then 

His  di.^oharge  noted  "service  hotiest  and 
faithful  "  Most  of  his  service  was  ns  a  med- 
kal  corp>man  He  was  n  private  In  F  Com- 
pany OI  the  17th  Infantry  Regimen: 

ih^  leciKed  once  that  his  unit  was  sent  to 
Idaho  111   18t<4  to  send  .some  Indians  back  l  •> 
a  reservation  at    Pocatello.  and   the  mi^-ion       , 
was  successful  and  pcicefullv  accomplished 
As  Mr    Fraske  said,  there  was  'no  shbonng 
no  pn.^oners.  and  m:->  troulfle  "  ; 

Mr  Fr.tske  became  a  naturalised  citu-eii 
alter  his  discharge  and  worked  a.-  a  pair-er 
until  he  wa.-.  65.  when  he  w.is  prohlbitei  bv 
union  rules  from  climbing-  .-.-aifolds 
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He  contin'.;ed  to  work  then  as  a  builduu; 
!-u.ira  until  he  was  88.  Almo.,t  bliiui  at  tl;- 
uiiie  o;  Ills  deatli.  he  had  lived  with  his 
dauthier.  Lillian  Frtu^ke.  in  Chicago  for  manv 
;-fSi-;. 

A!ilioiit;h  he  remained  in  her  home  in-tcad 
t.r  J40i..g  to  a  Veterans  Acimiiiisiratioii  aos- 
ri-nl,  he  received  special  VA  care. 

lie  didn't  know  too  much  a^^out  tortavs 
wiirki.  When  the  men  went  up  to  the  moon, 
he  s;ud.  "What  are  ^hey  cloliit'  there'  We 
i.reiit  ihrowiny  narbaj^e  on  their  heads.  Why 
dLu't  v»e  le.ive  the  nvjcn  alone,"  Miss  Fraske 
.vaid. 

inciident  Nixon,  in  a  message  lu  Mr  Fra.sko 
on  his  lOOth  birihdav,  said  homage  must  be 
paid  to  "the  hcrpp>;  uf  th?  pa";!  whose  :--acri- 
Hces  made  po.^  ible  tlie  America  we  ha\e 
today. ■' 

Do::.  Id  E  Ji .iiii-oii.  administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Ai;air,~.  commented  ye.-^terday : 

■'The  death  ol  Air.  Pro^ke  marks  the  end  of 
an  era  in  otir  hLatory  It  was  'men  like  Mr. 
Fra:>ke  who:~e  gallant  service  to  lliis  na:io:i 
helped  to  develop  the  West  and  unite  our 
entire  coiiU'rv  into  one  nation — a  citadel  for 
fne  men." 


THE  DEATH  OV  MERCER  BRISdEY 

Arr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pie.<=ident.  last 

moiitli.  the  pcoule  ol'  South  Carolina  lo.^t 
an  out,?tandin"  tmblic  servant.  Coroner 
Mercer  Bri.s.sey  of  Greenville.  I  knev.- 
Mercer  for  many  ycr-rs  and  he  po.s<;cs.'cd 
all  the  qualities  of  leader-^hip,  integrity, 
;:nd  couiv'..;*'.  Hi;  uniimeiy  and  trugic' 
death  v.ill  he  mourned  b'-  his  friend  ;  and 
constituent.s  for  many  ye:ir:;  tD  come. 

An  edrtoruil  about  MciTtr  Bri.<^.sey  re- 
cently appeared  in  Insight,  a  macrizine 
about  Greenville  County.  Mr.  Prsi+cient, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  '  Bris  ey  Was  One  of  the  Best 
Liked  Public  Officials,"  v.hich  appeared 
in  the  June  i^.sue  of  hi.->iuht  masa::ine.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeicd  to  be  printed  in  the  REccnn, 
as  follows: 

Bbissfv  Was  O.sr  of  tiik  Brsr  Lntrn  Prr.i.ic 
^  Ornri.M,.; 

:>tercer  Bris.-ey  was  one  of  Green\  illes  most 
unlversaJIy  liked  citizens  who  had  attair.ed 
public  esteem  over  the  years  as  a  .solid  busi- 
ness man,  a  churchman,  hiibband  and  father, 
a  comm\ir.ify  leader  who  f;ave  freely  of  his 
time  a..d  energies  to  many  thirsts,  such  n~ 
chairnuwi  of  the  March  of  Dimes  for  crir.|,lea 
cliildren,  as  commissioner  for  the  Wade 
Hamp'tm  fire  district,  nc.d  in  bis  public 
canacity  a.s   coroner   lor   Greenville   Countv 

He  had  been  only  a  few  months  into  his 
=irond  term  as  county  coroner,  a  Job  which 
recjuired  him.  day  and  nij;ht.  to  view  death  in 
i's  ma:!y  and  olttm.es  terrible  form.';  at  the 
'-  encs  Ol  violence  and  determine  their 
cause."?. 

It  was  ironic  that  violence  came  to  him  for 
Uie  last  time  in  his  life  in  enrly  >fav.  violence 
m  the  form  .■.!  a  b."ital  beatin-  In-  four  anttry 
vnu!:ir  lont-halred  me-i  that  mi-.'ht  h;ivp  cnn- 
tributf-d  to  his  untimelv  death  «t  the  p^e  of 
M.  " 

-  Rri  •■"•,'  had  be°n  bothered  bv  a  heart  ail- 
W^rn  for  nearly  two  years  and  was  undfr  a 
r^vr.iciari\«;  rare  when  tragedy  stmck  him  at 
thV  gara'je  ptid  VTccker  service  ho  owned  and 
opi-ratpd  with  his  brotiicr  in  downtown 
firvonvnic. 

Bri.s.,ey  had.  oa  that  fateful  moniin-,  at- 
tended the  triaa  of  Highway  Patrolman  Paul 
Ferrell  In  the  traffic  death  last  Dec.  12  of 
llioin  IS  A.  Thack  ton  as  piTt  of  his  duties  as 


coroner.  When  Ferrell  was  cleared  of  blame, 
Bri.-.sey  crosiied  the  courtroom  to  talk  quietly 
with  Thackston's  widow.  It  was  a  character- 
i:.tic  example  of  Brisscy's  compa.ssionate  na- 
ture, which  he  had  demonstrated  on  many 
occasion."?. 

Then,  (n.stead  of  returning  to  his  office 
downstairs,  he,  for  Fonie  reason,  decided  to 
drive  over  to  his  parage. 

Many  say  it  waa  the  linger  of  fate  that 
poi  .ted  the  w:iy. 

The  four  angry  young  men  drove  tip  while 
Biicsey  was  there.  They  demanded  the  auto- 
mobile belongine  <"  one  of  them,  a  car  that 
city  police  had  ordered  pttUed  in  by  Brl.;spys 
v^-recker  service  until  the  proper  owner 
fleared  it  through  the  police  department. 
Poli-e  had  noticed  Ivo  of  the  young  men 
piisl-.iiiR  tlic  car  on  a  road  and.  since  neither 
of  them  could  show  a  regiatratiou  paper  for 
It,  the  police  ordered  it  nulled  in. 

Bri;,:ey  explained  to  the  foi:r  cullers  llni! 
he  could  not  let  ihem  take  the  car  until 
they  had  cleared  it  with  the  police  dc|)art- 
ir.ent.  They  argticd  and  witnes.=es  said  ihey 
becran  cursing  Bris.sey,  who  Then  orderetl 
them  to  pet  off  his  property.  Witnesses  told 
police  the  men  attacked  Brissey  beutlns:  him 
with  their  fists,  a  two-bv-foiir  board  and  a 
broom  handle.  An  employee  went  to  help 
Bris-cy  and  he  was  also  beaten,  police  said. 
When  police  arrived  in  re  nonse  to  an 
emcrucncy  phone  call  they  blocked  the  car 
of  the  fotir  men  as  they  attempted  to  ei."a[;e 
in  it.  Police  s-iid  Brisr^ey  was  bleeding  about 
the  head  and  face  and  told  them.  "Arrest 
them  all  "  Ho  then  collap.sed  wi-hout  an- 
other wor.l.  He  v.as  rronoun-ed  dead  at  the 
einrry-ency  room  u-'on  errival  there. 

An  autop=iy  revealed  that  Brissey  had  died 
of  a  heart  attack  following  ilie  fight.  The 
four  men  were  charged  with  murder  hi  war- 
rau*,s  signed  by  city  police  and  were  re- 
leared  on  bonds  .set  by  Judge  Frank  Epppi 
pendiiie  trial.  However,  attorney  Richard 
Jame.s.  representing  three  of  the  accused,  said 
it  cculd  not  legnlly  be  more  than  s:mp:e  as- 
sault bince  Brissey  died  of  heart  failure  and 
that  he  Intended  to  move  later  for  a  cJian^e 
of  venue  (to  move  the  trial  elsewhere)  be- 
cause of  prejudicial  publicity.  These  are  mat- 
ters to  be  ironed  out  by  the  circuit  sollritor 
and  judge  and  finally  the  jury. 

The  accused  men  are  Donnie  Woodrow 
Galloway.  23,  of  Kaslev.  v.ho  is  renresented 
by  attorney  G.  Ro.ss  Anderson  of  Ander-on; 
Larry  Guy  Adcox.  25,  and  Robert  Carl  Robin- 
son. 2J.  both  of  Kasley.  and  Ferniuande  Kan- 
tana.  23.  of  Greetiville  and  formerly  of  New 
York,  who  are  represented  by  James  and  at- 
torney Jack  Lviin. 

Immediately  following  his  death  Briscov 
was  eulogized  in  a  resolution  bv  Greenville 
letM.slators  and  wns  p.issed  bv  the  South 
Carolina  House  and  Senate  describing  him  as 
a  h'lmanitnrian  of  high  character.  The  res- 
olution said  Bris.sey  "earned  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all  those  who  know  and  work- 
ed wrh  liim.  He  was  a  fine  humm  being 
who  c.Ared  deeply  for  hi.;  fellow  m:in.  The 
ev.'inple  he  set  a.s  coroner  for  Greenville 
County  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  all  tho-e 
who  wish  to  pursue  a  career  of  public  serv- 
ice " 

Brivsev's  -ecretary,  Mrs.  Marjorie  R.  Sum- 
rnev.  v.rotp  feelingly  to  Insight's  editor: 
"Mercer  Brissey  was  a  wonder: ul  employer 
:is  well  as  a  sincere  and  honest  coroner.  It 
was  iny  privilege  to  have  been  his  secret, iry 
for  onlv  one  year,  hut  in  that  time  I  gained 
a  great  respect  for  his  stamina  in  spite  of 
his  he.irt  condition.  Let  me  say.  too.  that  he 
felt  great  compassion  for  the  families  of 
e:ich  and  every  victim  of  crime  or  traiHc.  Hu 
took  time  In  his  bii.sy  schedule  to  v.rite  let- 
ters of  personal  condoletices  to  as  many  fami- 
lies as  he  possibly  coiild  No  one  man  could 
have  done  more,  and  we  all  will  miss  him  " 


This  writer  can  add  little  but  to  echo  those 
sentiments,  having  known  and  admired  Mer- 
cer Bris.sey  since  boyhood,  having  grown  up 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  plaved  snndlot 
baseball  with  him  and  In  later  yer^rs  felt  a 
glow  of  pleasure  every  time  otir  paths  would 
cross  in  business  or  pleasure.  He  was  a  t-roud. 
courageous  and  useful  man  who  deserved 
a  better  fa'e  than  the  tr;igpdv  he  me'  at  'he 
end  of  his  life. 


PHASr:  IV  WAGE-PRICE  CON- 
TROL PROGRAM  URGENTLY 
NEEDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  Pie.sident,  the 
adoption  of  an  effective  phase  IV  wage- 
price  control  program  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  requirements  before  the  country, 
:Joreover,  time  is  of  the  essence;  we  can- 
not tifford  delay. 

Prices  continue  to  skyrocket  ujjward 
both  on  the  wholesale  and  letail  level. 
The  dollar  continues  to  flutter  down- 
ward— obviou.sly  because  foreijiu  insti- 
tutions and  individuals  are  more  di.'^jn- 
chrntcd  than  ever  v.ith  U.S.  capability 
to  put  its  own  hcuie  in  order.  Labor  is 
growing  more  restive  by  the  day  as  th'-ir 
real  wa.'ses  decline— a  result  of  the  fact 
that  phases  II  and  III  were  much  more 
effective  in  holding  down  wage  increases 
than  in  holding  down  price  increases.  As 
a  in'^^er  of  fact,  price  it'creascs  rcceler- 
atcd  during  phase  III.  Since  i  hase  III 
was  announced  in  January,  consumer 
prices  have  ri':cn  at  an  nnnu.-'l  rate  of 
8.4  percent  while  wholesale  prices  have 
skyrocketed  at  an  annual  rate  cf  20.7 
peiTcnt, 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  spent 
approximately  1  month  in  hearings  on 
the  sub,iect  of  stabilization  policy  during 
the  past  year  and  the  bankiufj  conunit- 
tees  of  both  Houses  likewise  invested 
heatily  of  their  time  in  enacting  legis- 
lation authorizinrr  the  Pi-esident  to  im- 
po.-p  controls.  Yet,  the  problem  continues 
unabated  and,  in  some  respects,  is  worse 
than  ever, 

A.s  I  have  said  many  times,  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  the  kind  of  defective  wa^c- 
price  operation  that  we  have  tolerated 
from  the  admini.-^tration.  It  is  obviou-s 
to  a  rreat  majori'y  of  competent  ob- 
.:f-v?rs  that  a  more  complete,  more  equi- 
table and  better  enforced  program  must 
be  ijut  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  collea;;ues  a  most  interesting  article 
in  the  June  23  issue  of  Business  Week 
entitled.  "Tourter  But  More  Selective 
Controls."  Among  other  things,  it  states 
that  tlie  forthcoming  controls  will  be 
more  selective  than  before,  concentrat- 
ing on  industries  showing  major  infla- 
tionary pressures,  and  that  there  will  be 
more  emphasis  on  actual  price  increases 
rather  than  on  profit  margins  which  un- 
der the  previous  programs  proved  too 
broad  a  net  to  limit  sharp  increases  on 
specific  Items.  The  aa-ticle  also  Indicates 
that  the  investigation  and  enforcement 
aspect  of  the  program  will  be  beefed  up 
and  that  IRS  has  added  1,000  new  staff. 
If  these  predictions  are  true,  they  are 
welcome.  All  the  evidence  that  I  have 
-seen  Indicates  that  the  program  up  to 
now  has  been  much  too  weakly  enforced. 
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Violations  are  widespread  and  follow-up 
is  most  inadequate.  So  far  as  profit  mar- 
gins are  concerned,  they,  too  have  been 
a  failure.  Clearly,  they  have  not  pre- 
vented sharp  increases  on  important 
commodities  and  they  give  rise  to  addi- 
tional inequity  in  the  sense  that  they 
permit  the-bigger  company  much  greater 
freedom  to  increase  individual  prices 
tlian  the  little  fellow. 

In  respect  to  concentrating  on  the 
problem  areas,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  on  numerous 
occasions  that  any  wage-price  program 
must  concentrate  on  the  large  units  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  they  have  tre- 
mendotis  market  power,  and  on  those 
other  industries  that  give  rise  to  par- 
ticular problems.  Lumber  Is  a  case  In 
point.  I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion comes  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
this  approach. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Tougher  Bct  More  Sflective  Controls 
As  President  Nixon's  battered  wage-price 
controllers  take  advantage  of  the  60-day 
freeze  to  design  Phase  IV,  the  outlines  of 
control  policy  are  still  more  shadow  than 
substance.  But  there  are  already  some  sug- 
gestions of  what  busine.'smen  may  be  living 
with : 

Exceptions  to  the  price  freeze  may  be 
easier  to  get  than  they  were  in  the  1971 
freeze  because  the  economy  is  tighter  now. 
The  freeze  Itself  may  be  ended  selectively 
instead  of  acro.ss  the  board  and  all  at  once. 
Phase  IV  price  controls  will  be  more  selec- 
tive than  before,  concentrating  on  industries 
that  show  major  Inflationary  pre.ssures. 

There  will  be  more  emphasis  on  actual 
price  increases  than  on  the  profit-margin 
rule,  which  under  Phases  II  and  III  allowed 
price  hikes  within  certain  limits  that  left  a 
lot   of  discretion  to  businessmen. 

Formal  consultations  on  the  new  controls 
effort  will  begin  next  week,  with  a  meeting 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  at  the  office  of  Herbert 
Stein,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  a  member  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  The  guest  list  now  includes  a  wide 
cross-.section  of  the  economics  prole.^ision  : 
Hendrik  Houthakker,  former  Republican  CEA 
member;  Paul  McCracken,  Nixon's  first  CEA 
chairman;  Alan  Greenspan,  president  of 
Townsend-Greenspan  .ft  Co.  and  an  adviser 
to  President  Nixon;  Arthur  Okun.  CEA  chair- 
man under  President  Johnson;  Kermit  Gor- 
don. CEA  member  under  President  Ken- 
nedy; Arnold  Weber.  CLC  executive  director 
during  Phase  I;  and  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr., 
head  of  the  Price  Commission  on  Phase  II. 
The  meeting,  scheduled  from  10:30  a.  m.  to 
3:30  p.  m.,  probably  will  include  other  Ad- 
ministration Insiders. 

The  responsibility.  The  ultimate  form  of 
Pha.se  IV,  of  cour.se.  will  be  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent, appirently  with  considerable  advice 
from  his  new  key  White  House  advi.ser,  Mel- 
vin  Laird  (page  97).  But  the  tough  job  of 
desisinlng  the  program  and  clarify  the  options 
remains  under  John  Dunlop,  director  of  the 
CLC.  Indications  are  that  Dunlop  will  dele- 
gate .some  of  the  price-policy  tasks  to  a  new 
and  relatively  unknown  official:  John  W.  Lar- 
son. A  37-ye.it-old  former  White  House  official 
With  an  undergraduate  degree  in  economics, 
L:ir.son  was  about  to  leave  Washington  this 
month  to  return  to  his  California  law  prac- 
tice when  Dunlop  flagged  him  down. 
CLC     Insiders     were     not     certain     how 


much  authority  Larson  might  be  given,  but 
speculation  ranged  from  the  job  of  coordinat- 
ing consultations  during  the  development  of 
Phase  IV  to  a  much  more  sweeping  role  in 
administering  the  newly  evolving  price 
policy.  In  recent  montivs,  Larson  has  earned 
Dunlop's  respect  for  shaping  one  of  Phase 
Ills  few  successes,  the  effort  to  turn  lumber 
prices  down  by  federal  action  to  boost 
supply.  Before  that.  Larson  worked  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Interior  and,  briefly,  as 
chief  of  stall  for  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Bufz  in  his  capacity  as  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  natural  resources. 

Larson's  approach  to  controls  seems  to 
par.illel  that  of  his  likely  new  b:ss,  Dunlop 
He  prefers  to  work  out  Inflationary  problems 
primarily  on  an  industry-by-indiistry  basis, 
once  the  fundamentals  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  have  been  set  properly. 

Collecting  data.  Meanwhile,  the  raw'  ma- 
terial on  which  the  price  controllers  will  base 
their  Phase  IV  decisions  is  filtering  into 
Wasliington.  It  comes  from  quarterly  reports 
(form  CLC-2).  which  the  nation's  800  larg- 
est companies — those  with  sales  of  $250- 
million  or  more — had  to  file  with  the  CLC 
by  June  21  To  supplement  this.  CLC  has 
ordered  2.300  smaller  companies,  with  sales  of 
$50-million  or  more,  to  file  similar  data  by 
June  30. 

This  information  goes  to  the  CLCs  Office  of 
Price  Monitoring,  where  it  will  be  used  to  get 
a  better  fix  on  wliere  inflationary  pressures 
are  worst  and  to  help  launch  Nixon's  prom:sed 
"profit  sweep"  to  find  violators  of  the  Phase 
III  rules.  By  mid-July,  says  Bert  Concklin, 
head  of  the  freeze  operations.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  investigators  will  be  check- 
ing facts  and  books  at  corporate  headquar- 
ters. IRS  h;is  3.000  field  men  to  do  this  work, 
1.000  of  them  recently  added  to  its  staff. 

Two  industries — chemicals  and  electrical 
machinery — alre.idy  have  been  mentioned  as 
candidates  lor  price  roll-back  orders.  Others, 
say  some  Washington  s(jurces.  include  rubber, 
lertilizer.  noiiierrous  metaUs,  manmade 
textiles  fibers,  and  paper. 

New  approach.  As  Phase  IV  materializes,  it 
is  certain  to  involve  new  rules  and  perhaps 
new  regulatory  bodies  in  specific  problem  i.i- 
dustries.  Part-time  Presidential  advi.ser  John 
B.  Connally  said  Wednesday  that  Pharie  IV 
may  invoUe  "a  different  approach  this  time" 
He  went  on,  "I  think  mandatory  controls 
might  well  be  placed  on  various  industries 
where  the  greatest  problems  exist  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  ' 

Economists  have  been  saying  for  months 
that  the  current  siege  of  infiation  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  early  Korean  War  period,  when  an 
iiidustry-by-industry  approach  to  price  sta- 
bilization was  imposed.  And  though  no  one 
in  the  Administration  is  talking  about  orioe- 
setting  item  by  item,  the  Idea  of  looking  at 
key  industry  prices  rather  than  profit  mar- 
gins seelris  to  be  gaining  favor.  Says  one  top 
CLC  official:  "There's  a  lot  more  interest  m 
tliat  than  there  ttsed  to  be.  The  other  way 
didn't  work." 

The  fate  of  the  profit-margin  rule  Ls  'he 
big  question.  Created  in  the  early  days  of 
Phase  II.  the  current  version  generally  for- 
bids companies  to  boost  average  prices  by 
more  than  1.5  .  since  the  br:innlng  of  Phase 
III.  if  the  increases  push  profit  margins 
above  the  average  oi  the  best  of  several  re- 
cent fiscal  years. 

The  CLC  may  yet  find  a  w«»y  to  salvage 
this  or  to  tailor  it  to  fight  inflation  better  in 
specific  industries.  The  controllers  could,  for 
instance,  force  business  to  swallow  cost  in- 
creases from  the  past  that  have  so  far  not 
been  funncled  into  their  price  structures. 
Base-period  constraints  could  be  tightened 
in  sectors  that  have  jogged  the  price  Indexes. 
And  the  1.5'  price  increase  exemption — 
which  allows  companies  to  raise  average 
prices  by  this  amount  with  no  profit  con- 
straint—may be  erased  from  the  books. 


The  freeze  rules.  As  for  the  freeze  it.self. 
officials  under  James  W.  McLane  started 
quickly  to  spew  forth  rules.  They  rejected  u 
total  takeover  of  the  freeze  I  regulations,  al- 
though most  of  the  1971  rules  probably  will 
be  disinterred  for  freeze  II.  But  to  avoid  a 
painful  burst  of  inflation  once  the  freeze  is 
over,  its  demise  may  be  selective.  Industry  by 
industry,  depending  on  where  Inflation  pre.s"- 
sures  are  worst.  And  even  while  it  remains 
in  clTect.  the  controllers  will  be  more  willing 
to  grant  exemptions  and  exceptions  than 
they  were  last  time  around.  In  the  iiT^X. 
freeze,  the  hard-nosed  CLC  allowed  only  five 
exemptions  out  of  6.000  requests.  "There  v.llI 
have  to  be  more  thl.s  time  becau.se  the  econ- 
omy is  tighter.'  says  McLane,  "but  a  freeze 
IS  a  freeze  " 

McLane  has  already  .set  up  a  national  net- 
work of  freeze  etiforcers  and  interpreters  in 
58  district  IRS  oHices.  and  he  hopes  to  clear 
his  desk  of  new  requests  for  exemptions  and 
exception  requests  every  three  or  four  days. 
He  plans  a  daily  flow  of  new  rulings  in  the 
form  cf  the  familiar  Pha.se  I  Q&As.  So  far 
this  workload  has  meant  weekends  anci  14- 
hour  days  for  the  CLC  official  and  key  staffers. 
In  new  offices  across  the  street  from  the  CLC 
headquarters  in  downtown  Washington.  i 

Problem  cases.  During  the_j:reeze's  fir.-t 
week,  no  exceptions  or  exemptions  were 
granted  by  the  Freeze  Policy  Group,  which 
meets  dailv  at  5  p  m  to  help  McLane  clear 
prjblem  ca.ses  The  policy  group,  with  CLC 
Director  Dunlop  as  chairman,  includes  Mc- 
Lane, CE.\  member-designate  Gary  Seevers. 
Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Edgar  Fiedler, 
Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary  Don  A.  Paarl- 
berp.  and  Assistant  Commerce  Secretary-des- 
ignate Sidney  Jones 

The  high-iegel  attention  that  CLC  is  giv- 
ing daily  lO  exemption  requests  points  up  the 
concern  ol  key  officials  about  Imposing  a 
rigid  freeze  on  markets  that  are  already 
strained  by  demand  pressures.  Concern  dur- 
ing the  first  phase  of  the  freeze  is  focused 
p.artKularly  on  food.  Although  the  freeze 
rules  seem  to  leave  prices  free  at  the  farm 
gate,  the  clamp  on  prices  after  the  first  sale 
has  m  es':*nce  placed  a  freeze  on  primary 
producers,  too.  In  effect,  nobody  will  buy  them 
to  resell  at  a  loss.  Officials  fear  that  this 
rule  mny  prove  a  serious  handicap  for  some 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  who^e 
products  usually  hit  a  seasonal  price  peak  in 
August. 

CLC  analysts  are  als.T  worried  about  poul- 
try, which  they  contend  was  caught  by  the 
freeze  at  a  price  below  producer  costs  Meat 
prices,  under  a  special  ceiling  well  before 
the  freeze,  arc  another  worry  for  planne/s. 
.According  to  some  rep^iris,  tiiese  prices  are 
already  bv,mp:ng  the  ceilings,  cattle  are  being 
held  off  the  market,  and  meat  shortiiges  are 
feared  Says  Kenneth  Fedor.  economist  in 
charge  of  policy  review  for  the  freeze  er.mp, 
'There  are  a  lot  of  stories  about  problems, 
bir  its  tough  to  get  facts." 


SOLOMON  BLATT,  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesidem.  when 
the  1973  .se.ssion  of  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  ad.iourns  in  a  few- 
days,  the  distinguished  speaker  of  the 
hou.se  of  representatives.  Sokmon  L'.att. 
will  retire  from  his  presiding  position. 

He  will  continue  his  valuable  service  as 
u  representative  from  Barnwell  Countv 
which  U--pan  in  1933.  but  '^e  .vill  conc'ude 
a  record  33  yenrs  as  pres»uing  officer.  Al- 
though Speaker  Blatt  and  I  did  not  al- 
ways agree  on  all  issues  he  has  made 
great  contributions  to  the  welf:tre  and 
progress  of  South  Carolina  during  a  long 
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and     distinguished     career     of     ijublic 
service. 

His  outstanding  record  of  leadership 
has  made  our  State  a  better  place  in 
\'hich  to  live  and  uork.  In  times  of  de- 
;)ression.  war,  and  development,  his  guid- 
>iiice  and  his  forceful  insistence  on  con- 
titutioual  principles  and  fiscal  sound- 
ness have  shepherded  our  legislative 
deliberations. 

When  Solomon  Blatt  came  to  the  St;ite 
'egislature  in  the  depression  year  of  1933. 
the  State  budget  was  $6  million.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  development  of  South 
Cai-oliua  during  the  intervening  years, 
the  appropiiations  bill  which  Speaker 
Blatt  signed  recently  authorizes  spend- 
mg  of  more  than  S900  million.  Through- 
out this  growth  in  State  spending  and 
lesources.  fiscal  responsibility  has  been 
the  benchmark  for  legislative  consider- 
ations. Speaker  Blatt  has  been  one  of  the 
-taunchest  adherents  to  that  quality  of 
State  monetary  planning. 

His  record  at  the  helm  of  the  South 
Carolina  House  surpa.^ses  that  of  any 
other  legii;lative  presiding  officer  in  the 
Nation.  Tlie  merit  of  his  service  has  i:cpt 
him  at  the  speaker's  po.st  since  1937,  with 
the  exception  of  4  years. 

Solomon  Blatt  was  born  February  27, 
1896.  in  Barnwell  County.  A  lawyer,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  UnTv>rsity  of 
South  Carolina  Law  School  and  .served 
<m  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Law 
Board  of  Trustees  for  many  years.  Prior 
to  entering  the  legislature,  Mr.  Blatt 
served  on  the  staff  of  Gov  Ibra  C.  Black- 
wood of  South  Carolina.  It  was  a  first 
step  into  public  life,  leading  toward  his 
distinguished  legislative  career.  Two 
years  after  entering  the  house  he  was 
elected  speaker  pro  tempore  and  2  year.s 
later,  speaker. 

Mr.  Blatt  has  had  an  exemplary  career 
throughout  his  tenure  as  speaker.  Not 
only  his  home  county  but  the  le-rl.slature 
and  the  entire  State  will  benefit  from  his 
rniitinucd  .scrvi-e  in  the  Hou.-c.  His  ' 
strong  voice  and  \\i.se  coiuisel  are  bound 
to  be  a  major  part  of  debate  and  dchber- 
ation  for  years  to  come. 

Mr  President,  a  number  o^^wspaper 
articles  and  editorials  have  be^irioub- 
!!.<:hod  recently  about  Mr.  Blatr  and  his 
rctirem.ent  as  .speaker  of  the  South  Car- 
olina Hou^e  of  Rcpre.sentatives.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  of  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Conor essionai. 
Record  at  the  conclasion  of  my  remarks. 
They  are  as  follov.s:  -Blatt  Scans  Lonu 
Year.s  in  State  Hou.-o."  Th.,'  Nt-.vs  ;ind 
Courier,  Charleston.  S.C.  April  8,  1973; 
Sol  Blatt  To  Lay  Down  House  Gavel." 
Thf-  State.  Columbia.  S.C.  May  3.  1973; 
Blatt  Resigns  Speakers  Post."  The 
Greenville  News.  Greenville,  S.C,  May  3, 
1973:  "Bhat  Re.sjgn.s  Speakers  Post," 
The  News  and  Courier,  May  3,  19''3; 
Blr.it  To  Resign  As  Hoase  Speaker  After 
'■'A  Yc.-iis.'  The  Columbia  Record.  Colum- 
bia, SC.  May  3.  1973;  "Blatt  To  Put 
Down  Gavel  But  To  Remain  m  House." 
Charleston  Evenini,'  Post,  Charlpston 
S.C.  June  6,  1973;  "Blatt  Will  Not  Quit 
Hou.se.  Gives  Up  Speaker's  Scat,"  Green- 
ville Piedmont,  Greenville,  S.C.  June  6. 
1073;  "Blatt  Will  Not  Play  Du.td."  The 
State,    Culu.nbi.i,    SC.    June    7.    1;)73: 


"Blatt  E>elivers  Farewell  as  Speaker  of 
South  Carolina  Hou.se."  The  Spartan- 
burg Herald,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  June  7, 
1973:    "Blatt    To    Bow    Out    as    House 

Speaker,"  Tlie  News  and  Courier, 
Charleston.  S.C,  June  7.  1973;  "Down  as 
Speaker,  But  He'll  Be  There,"  the  Suar- 
tanburg  Herald,  Spartanbur:,',  S.C,  June 
8.  1973;  •  Blatfs  Farewell  Speech  Reflects 
South  Carolina  Progress."  The  State. 
Columbia.  SC,  June  8.  1973. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
iP'r.in  Uie  Charleston,  News  <lt  Courier,  Apr. 

8,  19^:i| 
Bi.ATT  StxN.s  Long  YtAR.s  :.n  Static  House 
CJH•M^.t^  Rop.  Solomon  Blatt,  D-Barn- 
v.-el!.  .said  Ttiesrtrxy  he  wotild  resign  at  the  end 
of  thi^  legisl.-iti'.e  se.^^sion  as  .speaker  of  the 
.South  Carolina  HotLse  of  Representatives,  a 
position  he  has  held  for  32  years,  loncer 
Than  any  ether  legislator  in  the  hi.slorv  of 
the  United  State.-;. 

Blatt,  in  an  exclusive  interviev.-  with  The 
-V-st.ci.-x'pd  Pre-s  said,  -In  the  78  ye.ir.,  1 
have  nved.  I  have  lived  tip  to  my  word.  .And, 
althourh  I  am  poing  to  submit "inv  resl^'na- 
lio:i,  I  do  it  au'ainst  the  wishes  of  a  great, 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Blntt  v.a.s  refcrriME;  to  an  announced  agree- 
ment made  with  Rep  Rex  Carter,  D-Greeii- 
v:IIe,  the  Hoii^e  Ppe.Tker  pr.o  tempore  in  the 
fndinp;  davs  of  the  lf)72  se.^sion.  Carter  had 
^aid  he  v,ould  challenge  Blatt  for  the  sp"ak- 
er'.s  post.  The  tv.o  men  ajrreod  tiiat  Blatt 
voiild  be  unopposed  for  the  speakership  in 
1?>72.  hut  that  the  veteran  Democratic  law- 
maker from  Barnwell  County  would  .step 
down  Rt   the  end  of  the   l!)?"  ".session. 

There  have  been  reports  th:)t  pressure 
rrcm  come  Hou.=e  members  had  convinced 
Blat  to  rcco.Tider  hi-  agreement. 
But,  in  the  inten.iew  he  said: 
"When  I  si'bmit  my  resig-nation  as  speaker. 
I  do  K.  bccau.se  the  load  has  become  heavy! 
It  has  been  heavier  In  the  past,  but  In  my 
vounger  days  I  v.'as  able  to  carry  a  l,Treer 
!oad  on  my  shoulders  without  feeling  any 
pain. 

".Socondlv,  I  have  been  advised  bv  my  phy- 
Mcians  thai  I  should  lighten  mv  load  at  my 
age.  I  say  I  have  no  fear  of  defeat.  God  hns 
been  good  to  me  by  letiinsr  me  live  to  78 
years  of  age.  And  mv  people  of  Barnwell 
(oiiaty  have  been  good  to  me  bv  returning 
me  so  many  times  to  onice.  My  colleagues 
have  been  so  good  to  me.  by  pledging  their 
support  and  by  electing  me  speaH.-r  so  many 
'imes.  I  have  been  spe;iker  longer  than  any 
mfiri  i>:  the  history  oi  the  United  Slates,  and 
what  I  am  told,  longer  than  any  man  in  tlie 
hi.-tcry  of  the  world. 

•r  f-'el  hr>nnred  by  being  speaker,  snd  I 
hope  that  I  have  in  some  way,  during  my 
ve;ir.~  here  made  a  Cf)ntribul  Ion  to  the  prog- 
ress of  mv  state  nr.d  the  welfare  of  it?;  citi- 
/'-■:!>  '!  his  v.;i.s  my  ambition,  and  this  I  have 
tried  to  do  And  when  I  do  step  down,  I  do 
r.ot  want  to  tet  on  the  flo<ir  of  the  House 
.Tid  plav  dead  I  am  going  to  be  an  active 
man  r.n  tliat  floor,  haviii;;  a  good  time  fight- 
intr  fr.r  that  which  I  believe  to  be  right,  and 
li'.'hting  to  kill  that  which  I  believe  should 
die  " 

Bhiii,  M-a'ed  behird  his  large  desk  in  his 
•State  Hou-e  oflice,  lo^iking  far,  far  yottnger 
th.m  his  78  years  and  attired  nattily  in  a 
pin-.<triT)p..d  blue  Kuii .  and  a  wide  dark  bine 
tie,  sNo  talked  of  many  o'her  thini;.s  in  the 
far-ranging  Interview, 

H?re  are  the  cjuestlons  and  here  are  the 
ansv.crs  from  the  lawmaker  «ho  fir.st  was 
elected  to  the  IIoiL.e  of  Rejircseulatlvf,  40 
icar.  iigo. 

Ou     hia     peiidiut;    n..situj.liun     as    Hou.sc 

Sjir  ,Lker; 

••Ne-,er  .<.  d.ty  pas.e'.  that  I  do  not  receive 


a  telephone  call  asking  me  not  to  step  down. 
Never  a  day  passes  that  someone  doesn't 
come  Into  this  office  and  ask  me  not  to 
resign,  I  believe  80  per  cent  o/  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  want  me  to  reoiain  as  speaHer 
I  have  always  tried  to  be  fair.  I  have  been 
lair  to  the  blacks  in  the  House  and  to  the 
Repubhcan.s,  I  have  learned  that  a  good 
Democrat  and  a  good  Republican  alwav.s 
vote  the  same  way  A  bad  Democrat  and'.-i 
bad  Republican  al\\avs  vote  the  same  wav  ■ 
On  Well.- re: 

-When  I  first  entered  the  political  fiekl 
I  he  poor  were  taken  care  of  very  poorly  by 
the  counties,  \n  poor  homes  where  they  were 
lurnished  a  house  and  some  wood  and  some 
food.  But  back  in  those  days,  the  children 
'•ured  more  for  their  parents,  apparently, 
than  we  lind  in  many  instances  at  this 
time.  Whatever  a  son  had  he  was  willing 
to  help  his  mother  and  father  and  was  will- 
ing to  divide  with  them.  There  Is  now  much 
more  effort  to  take  care  of  those  in  need, 
but  in  doing  so  I  am  alraid  they  are  taking 
rare  of  .some  who  are  not  in  need." 

Blatt  continued,  -I  oppose  providing  for 
aio.se  who  can  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
wonld  vote  for  any  reasonable  tax  to  take 
care  of  anyone  who  was  hungry  and  unable 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  I  would  support  any 
reasonable  tax  to  provide  clothing  for  the 
naked,  if  tiiey  were  no»  capable.  I  would  also 
I  rovide  any  medical  attention  for  those  who 
' ')ukl  not  provide  it  for  themselves.  Bui, 
I  see  in  a  number  of  Instances  people  get- 
ting aid  who  arc  capable  of  providing  for 
themselves.  I  see  people  driving  up  In  big 
ears  and  then  buying  tqod  with  food  .stamp,s. 
I  think  this  is  wrong." 

On  a  recent  Hon.se  approved  bill  to  ex- 
empt prescripuon  drugs  from  the  stale  sales 
tax: 

"I  dont  believe  a  single  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  should  be  exempted  from 
paying  a  sales  tax  on  medicine.  There  should 
be  exemptions  for  those  who  arc  needy,  but 
not  for  tho.se  who  can  pay.  However,  the 
majoritj-ftf  the  House  voted'for  this  blanket 
exempt ir»*ri  am  getting  an  exemption  on 
prescription  drugs  now  becau.se  I  am  over 
e.T  years  of  age,  but  I  think  that  it  is  wrong  , 
I  can  aiford  it,  and  I  should  pay  It.  If  some 
of  tho:-e  over  65  can't  afford  it.  they  sho'iU! 
l)e  exempt." 
On  politics: 

•A  politician  has  got  no  busine,-,s- holding 
public  office,  he  should  be  a  statesman.  But, 
poliMcs  has  been  in  government  ever  since 
there  has  been  a  government,  and  It  always 
win  be.  Politics  was  played  back  in  1933  when 
I  finst  came  here, 

"We  had  men  v,ho  kept  their  ears  at- 
tuned to  the  ground  to  listen  to  the  songs 
"eii.g  sting  by  the  people  back  home  and 
■-ry  voted  accordingly.  TTiey  didn't  vole  on 
A  actu.d  situation,  I  mean  that  which  Is 
right  and  that  which  Is  WTong.  The  younger 
generation  seems  to  be  more  liberal  than  Uie 
politicians  In  those  divs.  Remember,  it  is 
con.servatl.  m  that  builds  the  bank  that  pro- 
\idcs  the  funds,  that  which  was  stored  away, 
*hat  takes  care  toduy  of  the  old.  the  rcedv 
,ind  tl-.e  sick" 

On  ra;:e  relations; 

'There  have  been  substantial  chaivges  in 
this  field,  and  It  is  prnpcr  th.at  some  changes 
be  made.  The  pity  about  il  is  that  we  didn't 
on  our  ov,n  make  these  changes  without 
being  forced  Into  the  position  of  making 
the  changes. 

"I  have  observed  the  conduct  of  the  blacks 
in  the  legislature,  and  one  or  two  of  iheni 
have  done  an  outftanding  Job.  They  have 
made  quite  a  contribution  to  the  progres.s 
of  this  state.  But,  some  minority  groups, 
some  I  said,  are  trying  to  go  too  far,  too  fast. 
My  philosophy  ol  life  Is  that  a  man  should 
be  allowed  to  travel  as  far  down  the  road 
ol  life  as  his  abUity,  his  character  his  dedi- 
cation   and    his    integrity    will    allow    hini 
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"There  should  be  no  road  blocks  in  his 
path  as  he  walks  the  road  of  life,  I  don't 
think  I  should  be  forced  to  accept  anyone 
in  my  law  firm,  if  I  don't  want  them  there, 
I  know  better  who  will  help  my  law  firm, 
than  someone  In  Columbia  or  in  Washing- 
ton, They  cottld  hurt  my  business,  and  this 
could  keep  me  from  making  as  large  a  con- 
tribution as  I  wished  to  my  government," 


[From   the    Columbia    State,    May    3.    1973] 
Sol  Bl-att  To  Lay  Down  House  Gavel 

(By  Robert  M.  Hitt  III) 
House  Speaker  Solomon  Blatt  showed  the 
emotions  behind  the  man  Wednesday  night 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor  at  the 
Wade  Hampton  Hotel, 

The  speaker  was  visibly  moved  during  a 
filmed  presentation  of  his  illustrious  career 
as  an  influential  legislator  prepared  by 
former  newsman  John  K.  Cauthen. 

The  dinner  was  sponsored  by  friends  and 
colleagues  of  the  speaker  Jn  recognition  of  his 
contributions  to  the  state. 

Federal  Judge  Donald  S,  Russell,  who  made 
the  testimonial  address,  characterized  Blatt 
as  a  man  of  unimpeachable  Integrity  who 
has  "always  been  a  man  of  high  principle,  .  . 
He  has  not  only  been  Incorruptible  In  fi- 
nancial but  in  his  fidelity  of  principle." 

Russell  said,  "Whether  you  agree  with  him 
or  not  you  have  to  respect  the  Integrity  of 
his  views." 

Blatt  Jumped  to  his  feet  at  the  end  of 
Russell's  address  to  hug  his  old  friend  and 
colleague. 

Seated  next  to  his  lovely  wife,  Ethel.  Blatt 
was  physically  moved  and  strained  to  hold 
back  his  emotions  during  Russell's  talk. 

Gov,  John  C.  West  rose  to  tell  the  audience, 
consisting  of  congressmen  and  friends  of  the 
speaker,  that  a  building  to  be  built  In  the 
capitol  complex  will  be  named  after  the 
speaker.  The  governor  also  presented  Blatt  ' 
with  a  certificate  that  replicates  the  plaque 
that  will  be  placed  In  the  buldlng. 

Blatt  rose  to  respond  and  said,  "I'm  about 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  This  night  is 
the  night  of  nights— this  honor  will  stav  witli 
me  until  day  is  no  more.  ' 

The  BarnweU  lawmaker  also  told  the  group, 
"I  win  tender  my  resignation  In  July  .so  that 
my  successor  can  be  elected  before"  the  ses- 
sion adjourned." 

Speaker  Pro  Tempore  Rex  L.  Carter  called 
"Mr,  Speaker"  more  than  a  legend  In  his 
own  time  and  praised  him  as  a  "leader  of  gen- 
erations after  generations  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  •• 

The  dinner  was  highlighted  by  a  film  pre- 
pared by  former  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
reporter  John  K.  Cauthen.  The  biographical 
report  detailed  the  life  of  "Mr.  Speaker"  be- 
ginning with  his  father,  Nathan  Blatt,  who 
was  a  Rus,slan  Immigrant.  It  told  the  story  of 
how  a  Blackville  native  rose  to  the  heights 
of  the  most  powerful  and  Influential  legis- 
lator In  the  history  of  South  Carolina,  Tlie 
film  Is  to  be  broadcast  on  SCET\'  today  at 
9:30  p.m.  and  rebroadcast  on  Sunday. 

(From  the  Greenville  New.s,  May  3,  1973  | 
Blatt  Rtsicxs  Speaker  s  Post 
(By  Douglua  Mauldin) 
Columbia,— His   voice   choking   with   emo- 
tion,  Solomon    Blatt   tendered    his   expected 
resignation  as  speaker  of  the  House  Wednes- 
day night  to  set  the  stage  for  election  of  a 
successor  before  the  current  legislative  ses- 
sion ends. 

Speaker  Pro  Tern  Rex  L.  Carter  of  Green- 
ville, who  has  waited  in  the  wings  for  16 
years  for  the  chance  to  become  speaker  is 
Tirtually  a.ssured  of  winning  the  election. 

"All  good  things  must  come  to  an  end  " 
r.latt  said  haltingly  at  the  climax  of  a  testi- 
monial dinner  attended  by  a  ho.st  of  state 
iind  federal  dignitaries  and  legislators  m 
honor  of  his  impeiulir.g  retirement. 
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"I  will  at  the  request  of  my  family  and 
doctor  tender  my  resignation  during  this 
session,  effective  In  July,  so  my  successor  may 
bo  elected  before  adjournment," 

"As  I  retire  as  speaker,  I  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  neverdone  a  single  act 
rctlecting  discredit  on  me.  my  famUy  and 
friends,  I  hope  I  have  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  this  state  "  f 

Blntt.  in  his  34th  year  as  speaker,  has  served 
longer  as  head  of  a  legislative  bodv  than  any- 
one in  the  history  of  the  countrj-,  ' 

The  son  of  a  Russian  Immigrant,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Hou,se  In  1932  from  Barnwell 
County  and  forged  his  way  to  the  top  where 
he  earned  a  reputation  for  fiscal  stabUitv  and 
a.s  a  tough  but  fair  fighter. 

Gov.  John  C.  West  announced  that  a  new 
building  in  the  state  capital  complex  will  be 
named  in  honor  of  the  77-year-old  Blatt  and 
will  have  a  suitable  plaque  calling  attention 
to  his  years  of  ptiblic  service  and  dedication. 
The  retirement  dinner,  carried  statewide 
live  on  the  South  Carolina  Educational  Tele- 
vision Network,  featured  a  25-mlnute  film  oi\ 
Blatfs  life  and  an  address  by  U.S.  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Donald  S. 
Russell,  former  governor  and  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina, 

Blatfs  resignation  was  in  keeping  with  an 
agreemer.t  reached  between  him  and  Carter 
two  years  after  the  OreenvUle  lawmaker 
had  begun  efforts  to  unseat  the  long-time 
speaker. 

The  speaker  appeared  to  be  overcome  with 
the  outpouring  of  tributes  from  a  broad  sec- 
tion of  government  leaders,  state  and  federal 
judges,  and  state  legislators  who  joined  hun- 
dreds of  his  friends  for  the  affair. 

■  I  thank  you  for  the  bright  light  of  this 
r>ight,  Blatt  said  in  an  emotion-ridden  voice 
"I  pray  I"m  worth  all  of  this." 

Russell,  who  first  knew  Blatt  when  the 
former  was  law  clerk  for  the  late  Gov.  James 
F,  Byrnes  offered  glowing  tributes  to  the 
•speaker,  calling  him  a  man  of  heart,  emotion 
•sirong  churac'er,  prm-.-lple  a;  d  fairness. 

While  Blatt  was  an  outstanding  lawyer 
Russell  said  at  one  point,  that  was  never 
his  prime  Interest.  "What  was  his  calling 
Rti.s.sell  .said  was  "being  a  public  servant  to 
contribute  to  the  betterment  and  improve- 
ment of  the  state, 

""When  he  decided  to  dedicate  his  life  to 
public  ,service,  he  didn't  pick  the  palm  with- 
out^ dust  He  went  Into  the  pit  of  politics 
to  fight  it  out.  There's  where  he's  been  ever 
.smee," 

Russell  said  the  speaker  was  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable principle  whose  reputation  was 
fairness  to  all  regardless  of  the  consequetices 
"He  never  had  pUabilitv  of  principle  '"  the 
Judge  said.  "Not  only  is  he  uncormptable 
financially,  but  greater  honor  to  him  In- 
corruptible   In   hLs   fidelity   to  ],:inclp!e 

He  has ^1  ways  been  true  to  h:s  prin.-iples 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not,  you  have 
to- respect  the  inteeritv  of  his  views  '"' 

Russell  .said  South  Carolina  has  maintained 
a  balanced  state  budget  over  the  years  In 
large  measure  becau.se  of  Blatt,  who  got  a 
House  rule  pas.sed  requiring  expenditures  to 
be  within  expected  revenues  before  the  gen- 
eral approprlation.s  bill  pa.s.-ed. 

"He  Ls  not  faint  heuned,"  Russell  con- 
(Inued,  "he  is  your  friend  dav  In  and  day 
out,  wifn  you  always." 

Blatt  was  al=o  described  a,=:  a  "friend  and 
protector"  of  the  Univcr.sitv  of  Souih  Car- 
olina. 

"Maxoe  there  never  will  be  another  Sol  " 
Rus.sell  .said,  ""but  the  wishes  of  all  of  Soui'i 
Carolina  Is  there  may  be  another," 

Gov.  West  praL=ed  Blatt  In  brief  remarks 
on  behalf  ol  the  people  'fur  all  vour  Ion-  and 
dedicated  service  "  in  announcing  plans  for 
the  Blatt  .'^tate  office  building.  He  said  the 
building  will  be  ""phy.sical  evidence  of  the 
Blatt  legend. •• 

Rep,  Carter,  presiding  at  the  dinner  called 
Blati,  "a  man  more  than  leL;end  m  mir  tune 


firm,  kind,  fearless,  honorable,  faithful  pre- 
siding officer." 

The  speaker  pro  tem  said  It  was  "beycnd 
the  realm  of  possibility"  to  put  In  words 
what  Blatt  had  meant  to  the  state  In  40 
years  of  public  service,  most  of  which  has 
been  as  speaker. 

He  praised  the  speaker  for  having  a  "max- 
imum of  iiitegritv  and  impartiality"  and  said 
it  has  been  his  proud  honor  to  serve  beside 
him. 

[From  the  News  and  Courier,  May  3,  1973 1 
Blati  Resigns  Speaker's  Po,st 
CoLt-MKiA — Veteran  South  Carolina  Hou-e 
Speaker  Solomon  Blatt  Wednesday  night  an- 
nounced his  resignation  from  the  post  he 
had  held  for  31  years. 

Blatt.  who  hus  been  speaker  of  the  South 
Carolina  House  longer  than  any  other  state 
Hou.-e  speaker  has  held  a  similar  post,  said 
his  rcsipnaiion  was  effective  In  July  of 
1973  so  thai  the  House  may  elect  his  siic- 
ce.=;=or. 

The  announcement  came  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  here  for  the  veteran  speaker.  A  25- 
mlnute  film  of  Blatfs  life  was  shown  and 
U3.  Circuit  Judge  Donald  Russell  delivered 
the  main  address. 

Blatfs  resignation  paves  the  way  for 
Speaker  Pro  Tem  Rex  L  Carter,  D-Greenville. 
to  become  Uie  next  speaker  of  the  South 
Carolina  House. 

Blaifs  resignation  was  the  result  of  an 
agreement  with  Carter  some  two  years  a^o. 
Carter  had  announced  that  he  would  run 
against  Blali  fur  the  speaker  s  Job  but  after  a 
meeting  an  agreement  was  reached  that  BUit 
would  ttep  down  this  year  if  Carter  agreed 
net  to  oppo.se  him  In  1971. 

"All  good  tilings  must  come  to  an  end." 
Blati  said,  l  will,  at  the  request  of  my  faniii" 
and  my  doclor  tender  my  resignation  during 
the  session  effect i\e  in  July  so  my  successor 
can  be  elected  before  adjournment." 

'As  I  retire  as  speaker  I  did  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  1  have  never  done  a  single  act 
relleciui^  discredit  ou  me,  my  family  or  m.\ 
iriL-nds.  ■  he  .said.  "I  hope  Ivecuntnbuted  to 
the  piogress  of  this  state." 

Gov.  John  C.  West  said  that  a  new  build- 
ing in  the  c.ipiiol  complex  was  being  named 
alter  U.e  Barnwell  lawmaker,  who  was  first 
electt-d  to  me  House  iroin  Barnwell  county 
m  1U33. 


(From  the  Columbia  Record,  May  3,  19731 
Blatt  To  Resign-  as  Hot'st  Sptaker  Aftek 
34  Years 
A  South  Carolina  Institution  will  be  gone 
next  year  when  House  Speaker  Solomon 
Blntt  »-teps  do\^Ti  from  the  post  he's  held 
34  vears 

Blatt  formally  announced  his  reslgnati'^n 
List  v.:i:\:x  from  the  Job  as  speaker  of  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives. 
Blatt.  who  h.ts  been  in  the  House  from 
BarnweU  county  since  1933,  said  his  resigna- 
tion would  be  e.'Tective  in  J.ily,  to  give  the 
Horse  a  chance  to  choose  his  succes.'=or. 

Blatt  h;i3  been  speaker  of  the  House  longer 
t!ia:i  anv  other  House  speaker   in   America 
The  announcement  oi'  his  resign.it icii  came, 
at    a  testimonial  dinner  led   bv  US    Circtii''^ 
Jud-e  D.in:ild  Russell  and  v.anciis  other  law- 
makers and  Judicial  officials 

Blatfs  resignation  paves  the  way  i.-r 
.Speaker  Pro  Tem  Rex  L  Carter.  D-Greeu- 
\ille,  to  become  the  next  speaker  of  the 
South  Carolina  Houi,e 

Carter  had  announced  two  ve.irs  e.izo  that 
lie  woi;Id  opp.se  Bl.it t  l.r  sneaker  Blatt  has 
been  without  opposition  since  1953.  Tlie  two 
men  met  and  agreed  tjiat  Blatt  wo;;ld  step 
down  as  speaker  In  1973  if  Carter  would 
agree  not  i<i  run  against   him  in  1971. 

"All  good  t'!;nL,s  in  l;ie  mu^t  .xmie  to  a:; 
end,  '  Blatt  said  yesterday.  "I  will,  at  the  re- 
ijuest  of  mv  family  and  my  doctor,  tendi  r 
iny  re.Mgnn  lull  durii'.g  the  se.sslon  effocthe 
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in  July  so  my  Aicccisor  can  be  electeU  before 
adjoiirmnent." 

'As  I  retire  as  speaker,  I  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  \  have  never  done  a  single 
act  reflecting  discredit  on  my  family  or 
friends."  he  said.  "I  hope  I've  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  this  state." 

Blatt.  the  son  of  Russian  Jewish  Immi- 
grants, Is  77. 


June 


'J,  19 


(From  the  Charleston  Evenii.g  Vo<.:.  June  6. 

19731 
Blatt  To  Put  Sown  Gavel  Bin  To  Remain- 
in  House 
Columbia  —Solomon  Blatt,  who  in  the  34 
years  he  has  presided  over  the  South  Caro- 
lina House  has  become  a  political  institution 
in  the  Palmetto  State,  today  formally  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  Speaker. 

Blatt.  in  an  emotional  farewell  address  at 
a  joint  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  said 
his  resignation  would  be  effective  at"  mid- 
night July  31. 

He  said  that  in  submitting  hi.s  resignation 
as  Speaker  today,  'T  conclude  a  phase  of 
my  public  service  with  a  full  heart,  with 
fond  recollections,  with  love  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  with 
deep  satisfactions  outweighing.  I  hope,  the 
mistakes  of  which  I  have  been  guilty." 

The  House  chamber  was  packed  with  law- 
makers, government  officials,  educators,  rel- 
atives and  long-time  friends  of  the  77-year- 
old  Barnwell  attorney. 

He  suggested  to  the  House  that  they  pro- 
reed  immediately  with  the  mechanics  of 
electing  a  new  Speaker  'so  that  the  office 
will  be  filled  in  the  event  the  House  adjourns 
prior  to  the  effective  date. 

•I  want  It  certain  that  we  will  have  an 
elected  Speaker  who  will  take  the  oath  of 
office  upon  my  retirement."  he  said.  "Tlie 
oath  of  office  can  be  given  to  the  Speaker  the 
day  following  my  resignation  upon  his  elec- 
tion prior  to  that  date." 

Blatt  said  while  he  is  stepping  down  as 
Sp;akcr.  he  will  not  resign  from  the  Hou.se 
and  will  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  as 
representative  from  Barnwell  Countv  ne.xt 
\e.tr. 

T  will  be  on  the  floor  and  will  not  play 
dead,"  he  said.  "I  shall  be  an  active  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hous?  and  I  will  continue  to  give  every  ounce 
of  my  strength  to  do  those  things  which  I 
belle; e  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina." 

Blatt  had  praise  for  the  many  members  of 
t!ie  House  with  whom  he  has  served  since 
he  was  first  elected  in  1933. 

He  offered  his  full  cooperation  to  his  suc- 
ce.-.s>r.  saying  he  was  sure  that  the  new 
Speaker  will  receive  the  same  measure  of 
confidence  and  cooperation  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced from  the  membi-rs  of  the  Hoii-e 
and  the  people  of  South  Carolina." 

Rep.  Rex  Catter.  D-Greeriville.  rresently 
the  .speaker  pro  tempore,  is  the  only  an- 
nounced cai.didate  for  the  pr:  t  Blatt  is  leav- 
ing. 

[Fn.ni    the    Greenville    PiediiK,nt.    JuiiP    G 
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B:\ii     Will     Not    Quit    Hot-,£.    Oivis     i  i> 

Si'LAKir.  s  Slat 

I  By  Robert.  Green  i 

C'  I '-Mi.iA  — s  .lon.on  Blatt  allll'.^ll^^d  t<.- 
dav  thr.l  re  would  re.l./n  July  31  as  speaker 
of  the  South  Carolina  House,  a  post  he  has 
hf-ld  longer  than  anyone  in  Palmett-j  s'aie 
hlirory.  but  would  remain  a  nif,'m!)er  of  the 
lepi-.lature. 

In  a  dr-im-.ic  'pech  to  both  hoise,  of  the 
Genei-Hl  A  emr/y  the  77-vear-oId  Blatt  siirl 
he  win  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  and 
■  will  be  on  the  floor  and  will  not  play  dead." 

His  ann-jiiirernent  fulfilled  a  pk-dge  made 
.V^v     >    i'»71,   uj  quit   111   the   middle  of   this 


ye.ar  and   permit   Speaker  Pro  Tempore  Rex 
Carter  of  G.-ce;iville  to  seek  the  post, 

Carier  had  planiu'd  to  challenge  Blatt  in 
1972  and  claimed  he  had  the  votes  to  uiLseat 
the  veteran  speaker. 

"I  step  dov.n  without  any  bitterne.ss  in  mv 
heart,  but  with  a  heart  full  of  love  for  ail 
of  you  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me  and  who 
are  responsible  for  .so  many  honors  that  have 
come  my  way."  said  Blatt. 

He  urged  that  a  successor  be  elected  im- 
mediately, "so  that  we  will  not  be  uiihoui 
the  services  of  the.^e  officers  In  the  event 
there  is  an  adjournment  of  the  hovise  prior 
to  the  eirccti>e  date  of  my  resignation." 

While  Carter  is  retarded  as  t!;e  leading 
candidate  for  the  post.  Majority  Leader  Ju- 
lius Baggetc  of  McCormlck  County  has  also 
bftii  nie:ilione-d  as  a  possible  candidate. 

Elatt.  a  native  of  Barnwell,  has  beeti  a 
member  of  the  house  since  1933  and  its 
t-peaker— except  for  a  four-year  period  from 
1947  to  1951  — since  1937. 

His  33  years  as  speaker  Is  believed  to  bo  a 
record  unequaled  by  any  state  legislative 
speaker  in  the  nation.  No  speaker  in  Soutii 
Carolina  has  ever  matched  it. 

The  announceuient  brought  to  an  end  the 
last  of  the  "Barnwell  Ring"  that  ruled  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  for  moit  of  the 
past  four  decades. 

Ed;?ar  A.  Brown,  also  a  Barnwell  lawyer, 
reared  last  year  after  52  years  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  30  of  them  as  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 

In  his  23-page  speech.  Blatt  emphasized 
Ills  insistence  on  balanced  budgets  and  're- 
called South  Carolina's  financial  situation 
when  he  entered  the  legislature  at  the  height 
of  the  depression. 

•■.Matters  could  hardly  have  plunged  to 
lowpr  depths  than  we  faced  at  that  time— 
whc.'i  we  had  to  cut  back  troin  a  $9  million 
appropriations  bill  in  1932  to  a  $6  million 
tc  il  in  1933."  he  .said. 

Blatt  noted  that  a  statewide  property  tax 
V.  as  still  on  the  bouks.  ) 

"I  remember  that  the  first  .speech  I  ever 
made  in  the  house  was  a  plea  for  the  utmost 
in  economy  so  that  the  homes  of  our  people 
would  be  saved  from  tax  executions  "  he 
said. 

"It  was.  I  think,  a  pretty  good  .sneech  and 
it   made   the  headlines." 

Blatt  w.is  elected  speaker  pro  tempore  In 
1035  and  narrowly  defeated  Rep  L.  Castf,ii 
Wannamaker  of  Chesterfield  for  the  .;peaker- 
.ship  two  years  later. 

^  "We  emerged  from  the  depth  of  the  depres- 
sion with  complete  knowledge  that  economic 
disaster  can  overtake  the  whole  nation  with 
a  suddenness  so  acute  that  it  came  almost 
overnight,  starting  with  tlfe  crash  in  Wall 
Street. 

"We  kr.rned  that  paying  our  own  way  with 
hflanced  budget.s  should  always  be  a  way  of 
life  in  government  and  private  affairs. 

"It  Is  my  liupe  that  this  legislature  and 
tho-,e  to  follow  will  continue  rigidly  to  re.speot 
that  financial  philosophy." 

The  .speaker  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  South  Carolina  in  1917  and  has 
been  a  staunch  ally  of  the  schools  in  get- 
tine;  biiiger  legLslative  appropriations. 

"It  would  not  be  Sol  Blatt  .spe;iking  if  I 
<lid  not  make  mention  of  the  Univer.sUy  of 
Sanh  Carolina."  he  .said.  "My  love  for"  the 
univer.-.ity  is  well  known. 

"Il  meant  so  much  to  me  as  a  voung  man 
to  learn  and  to  get  to  know  peoi)Ie  and  to  be 
111  the  m.dsi  of  the  action  on  campu.s." 

Blatt  said  it  has  been  a  source  of  tremen- 
dous satLsfaclion"  for  him  to  .see  tliis  growth 
of  all  .SIX  state-supported  institutions  of 
hii;hor  education. 

"I  am  proud  of  the  leadership  at  these 
Institutions,  tlie  fine  faculties  at  each  and 
the  contribution  that  the.se  institutions  have 
made  tr.ward  a  greater  and  belter  South 
Carolina,"  he  said. 


/  -J 

Blatt  said  he  hoped  the  state  government 
would  continue  a  close  alliance  with  btisine.ss 
and  industry  that  he  termed  the  "greatest 
thrust  for  progress  in  South  Carolina." 

I  have  never  been  concerned  or  fricht- 
ened  when  accused,  as  I  have  been  from  time 
Z  fif^K,  ''^^■^"ting  to  make  possible  more 
profitable  business  and  industry,  thereby 
providing  more  compensation  "for  labor 
higher  appropriations  for  public  health  and 
education,  more  advanced  agriculture,  better 
valiie  received  for  tax  dollars  or  the  other 
solid  principles  which  are  the  ingredients  of 
which  success  is  made,"  he  said. 

Legislative  leaders  have  speculated  that 
Blatt,  although  still  vigorous  despite  his  age 

might  quit  the  legislature  altogether  ' 

But  he  said: 

"While  I  step  down  as  speaker,  I  will  not 
resign  from  the  house  and  I  will  be  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  in  BarnweU  County  in 
■the  election  next  year,  and  I  will  be  on  the 
floor  and  will  not  play  dead. 

"I  shall  be  an  active  representative  of  the 
peop  e  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise  and  I  will 
conthiue  to  give  every  ounce  of  my  strength 
to  do  those  things  which  I  believe  to  he  in 

^/rnl^^f     '"iT^'     °^     "'^     P^°Ple     °f     South 

Carolina  and  by  the  same  token  I  shall  use 
every  ounce  of  my  strength  to  help  defeat 
every  piece  of  legislation  that  will  be  harm- 
ful  to  and  against  the  best  Interest  of  the 
people  of  our  state,  and  especially  those  who 
have  invested  their  mUlions  in  South  Caro- 
ima.  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  our 
people  Who  earn  a  good  livelihood  and  who 
have  given  a  good  day's  work  for  a  good  day's 
pay. 

Rep.  R.  J.  Ayrock.  D-Sumter.  79-venr-old 
cha  rnian  of  the  house  ways  and  mea"ns  com- 
mittee presided  over  the  Housc-<luring  the 
speech  at  Blatfs  request.  Aycock  served  one 
tern,  in  1935  and  1936  and  was  reelected  h! 
1949.  serving  since. 

"He  and  I  have  been  here  for  a  lonu 
.<  .;  V  ^^^  ^^'''^  ^'^^^  friends  for  a  lon>' 
thne.  Blatt  said  Tuesday  when  he  mad? 
the  request,  "i  love  and  respect  him." 

I  From  the  Columbia  State.  June  7.  1973 1 

EiAT-.  :  Will  Not  Play  Dead— Veteran  Stfps 

Down  as  Speaker  July  31 

(By  Robert  G.  Liming) 

Choking  back  tears,  veteran  House  Speaker 
So.omon  Blatt  vividly  recalled  41  years  of 
legislative  .service  Wednesday  and  formally 
aniuninced  his  plans  to  retire  next  month 
U-m  the  post  he  has  foi-ged  into  one  of  the 
most  powerful  omces  in  state  government. 

liie  ,  7-year-old  law.maker,  his  voice  filled 
wiia  emotion  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  aii 
audience  of  fellow  legislators,  state  officials 
fnends  and  family  in  the  packed  chamber 
ot  cue  S.C.  House  of  Representatives  that  he 
'.viil  leiire  as  speaker,  a  job  he  has  held  for 
more   than   three   decades,   at   midnight   on 

However,  the  Barnwell  Countv  representa- 
tive made  it  a  point  of  saying  that  his  relire- 
iiu-iit  as  presiding  oificer  of  the  lower  cham- 
ber would  have  no  effect  on  his  intention 
of  continuing  to  represent  the  people  of  his 
county  in  the  halls  of  tlio  State  Hou.se 

"While  I  step  down  as  speaker.  I  will  not 
resign  from  the  Hou^e  and  I  will  be  a  can- 
didate for  re-election  m  Barnwell  Countv 
111  the  election  of  next  vear.  and  I  vui  be 
on  the  floor  and  will  not  plav  dead."  Blatt 
said  as  he  drew  enthusiastic  apphiu.se  from 
his  legislative  colleagues. 

His  voice  quivering  Blatt  continued  "I 
shall  be  an  active  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  give  every  ounce  of  mv  strength  to 
do  these  tilings  which  I  believe  to  be  in  the 
be.sl  interest  of  the  peojjle  of  .South  Cai-o- 
Ima    ..."  / 


Blatt.    who    has    been    a    memlier    of    the 
House   sliH-e    VXiii.   was   first    elerted   speaker 
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In  1937  and  with  the  exception  of  a  four- 
year  period  between  1947  and  1951  h.\s  held 
the  reigns  of  leadership  continuously.  His  33 
years  as  presiding  officer  marks  the'  longest 
tenure  for  a  presiding  officer  In  state  history. 
His  decision  to  step  down  was  the  result 
•  of  an  agreement  made  last  year  that  pro- 
vided that  Blart  would  give  iip  the  post  In 
1973  to  allow  Speaker  Pro  Tempore  Rex  L. 
Carter,  D-Greenville.  to  offer  for  the  post. 
Carter  is  now  the  only  announced  candidate 
for  the  top  job. 

"I  step  do'R-n  without  any  bitterness  hi 
my  heart,  but  with  a  heart  full  of  love  for 
all  of  you  who  have  been  .so  kind  to  me  p.nd 
who  are  responsible  for  so  many  honors  that 
have  come  my  way."  he  .said. 

Elatt.  his  voice  afTecied  by  a  .^ore  throat, 
called  on  tlic  House  to  move  quickly  to  name 
his  replacement  and  vowed  his  ■full  coopera- 
tion to  the  newly  elected  speaker." 

Throughout  t!ie  30-mimite  speech  the  mit- 
.spoken  speaker  rpfalled  his  first  days  In  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  height  of  the  de- 
pression and  traced,  with  obvious  pride,  the 
growth  of  the  state  to  the  present  day  and 
time.  y 

"I  rejoice  ber*nise,  rmerp ing  from  the  early 
beginning  of  the  depths  of  the  depression  in 
the  early  thirties.  I  have  been  able  to  share 
in  the  most  Incredible  surge  of  pro;-rer.:. 
South  Carolina  has  experienced — a  surge 
combined  of  good  povernmenr  and  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  social  strides  forward." 
B'att  said. 

Attending  the  address  with  Mrs.  Blatt  was 
their  son,  Solomon  Blatt.  Jr.,  a  U.S.  district 
Judge,  and  other  members  of  the  Blatt  fam- 
ily—as well  as  former  G-v.  Robert  E  McNair. 
University  of  South  Carolina  Basketball 
Coach  Frank  McGulre  and  Henry  J.  Cauihen. 
head  of  the  S.C.  Educational  Television 
Network. 

Blatt  said  the  depression  .served  as  an  "un- 
forgettable lesson"  by  teaching  lawmaker, 
that  "paying  our  own  way  with  balanced 
budgets  shotilci  always  be  a  way  of  life  In  gov- 
ernment and  private  affairs. 

"It  Is  my  hope  that  this  legislature  and 
those  to  follow  will  continue  rigidly  to  re- 
spect that  financial  philosophy,"  he  added. 
The  speaker  drew  a  strong  round  of  ap- 
plause when  he  said,  "Let  us  never  in  thi.s 
land  of  plenty  fail  to  provide  reasonably  for 
the  older  people,  the  sick,  the  troubled!  the 
hungry  and  the  disabled  We  have  too  much 
abundance  and  the  potent i.il  for  so  much 
more  that  it  would  be  Inhuman  for  anvbodv 
to  go  hungry,  homeless  or  111  without  fair 
attention. 

"But  when  there  are  Eble-lx)dled  people 
and  Jobs  to  be  done,  whctiier  the  Job  happens 
to  be  precisely  what  a  person  wants,  then  we 
must  not  force  the  w'illlng  people  to  take  care 
of  tho.se  who  could  take  care  of  themselves 
if  they  wanted  to  and  tr'ed.  As  more  and 
more  people  see  others  getting  by  without 
working,  it  caiLses  others  to  Join  the  ranks  of 
loafers  and  parasites,"  he  added. 

Blatt  made  no  specific  mention  of  the 
myriad  of  politicians.  Judges  and  state  lead- 
ers he  has  dealt  with  over  the  years,  but  chex^e 
Instead  to  oiler  a  blanket  tribute  to  all  of 
them. 

"Our  governors,  our  judges  and  our  legis- 
lators and  our  otlicr  public  officials  durin- 
my  time  have  been  of  sui-h  outstanding  qual- 
ity and  character  that  I  would  not  attempt 
to  call  names  bec;'.usp  so  many  people  have 
meant  so  much  to  wh.al  has  brought  South 
Carolina  forward  I  w  ould  not  dare  to  attempt 
to  name  an  all-time,  all-star  team."  he  said 
Blatt  said.  "Good,  .sensible,  honest  govern- 
ment is  the  answer  to  so  much  of  what  makes 
things  go  In  the  right  directions,  and  is  the 
cornerstone  of  permanent  progre.s.  We  have 
worked  hard  for  good  government  for  many 
years,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  backslide 
by  supporting  policies  which  may  sound  good 
on  a  short  term  perepeetlve.  but  will  not 
stand  up  under  the  lest  of  time." 
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.M  the  close  of  his  remarks  Blatt  wiped 
the  tears  from  his  eyes  and  walker  down  the 
main  aisle  from  the  rostrum  to  the  thunder- 
ous applause  ofr  a  lengthy  standing  ovation 

The  House  then  by  a  unanimous  vote 
agreed  to  award  the  veteran  lawmaker  the 
tiUe  of  "speaker  emeritus"  as  a  token  of 
esteem  and  resppi-t. 

[From  the  Spartanburg  Herald.  June  7.  19731 
Blatt  Delivers  Farewell  as  Speakit.  or 

South  Carolina  House 
Columbia. — Solomon  Blatt.  a  small-town 
1,'i.v.yer  who  came  to  Columbia  as  a  voung 
man  and  stayed  lo  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  political  figures  m  the  state's  his- 
tory, formally  announced  Wediu'.-:;d,Ty  that  he 
is  re;iriii:5'  a:;  speaker  of  the  South  Ci^rr  l.na 
House. 

With  te.irs  welling  in  his  e-es  and  his 
booming  voice  choked  with  emotion,  the  77- 
ycar-old  Democrat  delivered  what  he  had 
described  as  "somewhat  of  a  farewell  ad- 
dress' before  a  Joint  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

A  packed  chamber  of  relatives,  friends, 
political  nrtables  and  lawmakers  past  p.nd 
pre.scnt  listened  attentively  as  Blatt  remi- 
nisced about  his  41 -year  legislative  career 
vxw.i  detailed  his  plan.s  f(..r  retirement  as  pre- 
siding officer. 

The  30-minute  speech  was  Interrupted  on 
several  occasions  by  applause,  but  the  loud- 
est reaction  came  when  Blatt  announced  that 
although  he  is  laying  down  the  gavel,  he 
will  not  give  up  his  seat  in  tiie  house. 

"I  will  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  In 
Barnwell  County  In  the  election  of  next  vear. 
and  I  will  sit  on  the  floor  and  will  not  play 
dead."  he  said,  his  deep  voice  ringing  to  the 
rat'ers  ot  the  State  House  "I  shall  be  an  ac- 
tive representative  of  the  people  on  the  flocr 
of  the  House  and  I  will  continue  to  give 
every  ounce  of  my  strength  to  do  those 
things  which  I  believe  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  " 

Blatt  said  his  resignation  as  si)eaker  would 
be  efiective  at  midnight  July  31.  and  he 
urged  the  House  to  act  promptly  in  elecintr 
ft  successor  The  speaker  pro  tempore,  Rep. 
Rex  L.  Carter.  D-Greenville.  is  the  only,  an- 
nounced candidate  for  the  pest 

Blatt  was  first  elected  to  the  House  In 
1933.  and  became  speaker  in  1937.  He  did 
not  seek  the  post  in  1947  and  1949,  but  was 
re-elected  speaker  in  1951  and  has  served 
continuously  since  that  time. 

His  34  years  as  speaker  is  the  longest  ten- 
ure for  a  presiding  officer  of  a  legislative  body 
in  the  nation's  history. 

Bla't's  resignation  was  not  unexpected.  He 
had  announced  earlier  this  year  that  he 
would  step  down  at  the  end  of  the  current 
session  oil  the  advice  ot  his  physician  and  at 
the  urging  of  his  family. 

Noting  that  his  legislative  career  began 
during  the  depression  years,  the  veteran  law- 
maker said  he  was  pleased  to  "have  been 
able  to  share  in  the  most  incredible  surge 
of  progress  South  Carolina  has  experienced." 
He  said  the  "unforgettable  lessons"  of  the 
depression  eia  taugtit  that  "paying  our  own 
way  with  balanced  bud^Aets  thoiild  always  be 
a  way  of  life  in  government  and  private 
all  airs'." 

"It  IS  my  hope  that  this  legislature  and 
those  to  Icvllo"*"  will  continue  rigidlj  to  re- 
spect that  linanciul  philosophy." 

He  said  that  m  submitting  ins  resignation 
as  speaker.  "I  conclude  a  phabC  ol  my  pubuc 
ser\ice  with  a  full  heart.,  with  fond  recollec- 
tions, with  love  lor  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  with  deep  satisfac- 
'ions  outweiuliing.  I  hope,  the  aiislukes  of 
which  I  have  been  guUty.  " 

Blatt  ollvred  his  lull  cooperation  to  his 
successor  and  pledged,  "my  lull  support  in 
every  instance  when  that  which  he  suggests 
in  my  Judgment  meets  that  which  Is  re- 
quirctl  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of 
Sou'h  Carol; ;ia." 


He  also  had  some  fatherly  words  of  advice 
for  his  fellow  law  makers,  most  cf  them  many 
years  younger  than  himself. 

"Good,  st-nsiijle,  honest  government  is  the 
■answer  t/j  so  much  of  what  m.nkcs  things  go 
in  the  ri-jht  directions,  and  is  the  conier- 
.stone  of  permanent  progre.ss."  he  told  them 
"We  have  worked  hard  ffTgr.od  government 
for  many  years,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
bar'ksUde  by  supporting  policies  which  mav 
sound  good  for  a  short  term  prospect  :v#  br.t 
V.  ill  ii'jt  stand  up  under  the  test  of  tti^c  " 

Blatt  To  Bow  Out  As, House  Speaktr 
Columbia. — Expressing  taduess  and  a;  fh*- 
sanie  time  gratitude  for  his  many  years  of 
service.  Solomon  Blatt  Wednesday  announced 
that  on  July  31  he  will  relinquish  his  pcv 
as  Speaker  of  the  South  Carolina  House,  a 
posrdon  he  has  held  long-er  than  anyone  in 
the    .late's  hLstory.  , 

However.  Blatt.  77.  hii  voice  qttivering  wi".h 
emotion  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  a"  Join: 
i>e£siou  of  the  General  Assembly  that  he  will 
remain  an  active  member  of  the  House  aiici 
will  seek  re-elec'.lon  in  1974. 

"I  shall  be  an  active  represeniailv .  of  the 
pc;ople  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  I  will 
continue  to  give  every  ounce  of  mv  strength 
to  do  those  things  which  I  believe  ♦o  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  o'  South 
Carolln.1."  Blatt  said,  addlne.  "I  will  be  on 
the  floor  and  will  not  play  dead." 

Elatt.  a  native  of  B.irn.vell.  has  served  h 
the  House  since  1933  anc"  as  its  s;.eaker— 
except  for  a  four-yeu.r  period  from  1947  ti 
1951— since   1937. 

Upon  co.mpletiou  of  the  address,  thr  House 
Ijy  acclamation  elected  Blatt  Spe..ke- 
Em?ritus. 

Veteran  Rep  R  J.  Avcock.  D-Sumter.  i. 
long-time  fncnd  ol  Blatfc-,  who.  at  the  £•  lak- 
er's  request  presided  over  the  chamber"  ditr- 
Ing  the  address,  expressed  the  gratitude  of 
the  Hru^e  that  Blatt  woild  continue  :  ^  .scr\e 
Rep.  Charles  Plowden.  D-Clareudou.  rec- 
ojTni^ed  B'att's  wife,  "wlio  wlvs  In  the  House 
chamber  for  the  address  Plowrien  expressed 
appreciation  to  her  for  the  "sarrif.ee  of  rhar- 
ins  votir- husband's  time"  to  perml'  him  to 
work  frr  the  people  of  South   Carolina 

El.iits    unnoiii'.cement    of    his    retiremen- 
fulfilled  a  pledge  made  Nov.  2.  1971.  to  give 
up  tiie  speakership  tins  year  to  allow  Speaker 
Pro    Tempore    Res    Carter    of    Greenvillo    t. 
seek  the  post. 

C.irter  had  planned  to  challentre  Blatt  in 
1972  and  claimed  he  had  the  votes  t-i  tmsea: 
the  veteran  .speaker. 

'I  step  d(  wn  w;-!i.'\r.  anv  bltterness.ln  mv 
hean.  but  with  a  lieart  full  of  love  f.r  all  o: 
you  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me  and  wh<. 
are  resp  nsible  for  so  matiy  honors  that  have 
come  my  way  "  said  Blatt  who  was  hindered 
somewhat  in  his  address  bv  a  throat  Irrita- 
tion. 

Blatt  urired  that  the  House  e'ect  a.  new 
t-pcakor  bef.iro  the  Iciiislature  adtnurrs  and 
pled-ed  his  'full  rooperaitinn  tothe  ne  viv 
elected  speaker  and  pledge  him  m.  full  sup- 
port in  every  Instance  when  that  which  he 
suggests  in  my  Juclfment  me»ns  iha;  wliich 
Is  req'.ilred  for  the  be.st  interest  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina, 

Blatfs  33  years  as  speaker  is  believ-  •  to  ho 
a  record  unequaled  by  a'ly  sta'e  lep.-lnt'.- 1 
speaker  in  the  nation. 

His  retirement  brought  to  an  end  the  la.si 
of  the  •"Barnwell  Ring"  that  ruled  the  South 
Carolina  let:l>lature  dnnni;  most  of  the  pas- 
four  decades.  "       ' 

Edgar  A.  Brr-wn  also  a  Barnwi«ll  attornev. 
retired  last  year  after  52  years  in  the  Cen- 
enU  Assembly.  30  of  them  as  President  Frt> 
Tempore  i>f  the  Senate 

Blatt  did  n.t  mention  Brown  or  any  »  f  the 
other  Stat*  orlicials  with  whom  he  ha.s  .served, 
by  name. 

"Our  governors,  our  Judges  and  our  lectsla- 
tors  and  our  other  public  olUclals  during  my 
timo  ha.s  lioen  of  sueh  outst.inciing  quality 
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and  character  that  I  could  not  attempt  to 
call  names  because  so  many  people  have 
meant  .so  much  to  what  has  brought  South 
Carolina  forward.  "  he  said. 

"I  would  not  dare  to  attempt  to  name  an 
all-tiinc.  all-star  team." 

In  his  address,  Blatt  reflected  on  his  leg- 
islative career  and  recalled  that  the  depres- 
.-lon  of  the  1930s  convinced  him  that  "pay- 
iHi^  OA-n  way  with  balanced  budgets  should 
always  be  a  way  of  life  in  government  and 
private  affairs." 

"It  Is  my  hope  that  this  legl.;!ature  and 
thoje  to  follow  will  continue  ni;idly  to  re- 
.=p?ct  that  financial  philosophy."  he  said. 

Blatt  said  South  Carolina's  progre.ss  can 
be  attributed  to  a  "wholehearted  good  rela- 
tio:iship  betwccii  government,  education, 
busine-ss.  labor  and  industry  such  as  has  bee:i 
experienced  in  recent  years. 

"We  would  r.ever  be  where  v.e  nrc  todny 
had  not  there  been  such  a  c::m)ination  of 
con.^iructive  enforts  and  results."  he  said. 

Bl.itt  also  referred  in  the  speech  to  a  his- 
toric struggle  between  then  Gjv.  Olin  D. 
Johnston  and  Highway  Commissioner  Ben 
Sawyer  for  control  of  the  State  Highway 
Dept    in  1937. 

Blatt  s:ded  with  Sawyer,  while  Johnston 
backed  Blatfs  opponent  fcr  speaker.  Rep.  L. 
Caston  Wannamaker  of  Chesterfield.  Blatt 
won  on  a  62-57  vote— a:id  Johnston  failed  to 
gain  control  of  the  Highway  Dcpt. 

"The  highway  program  and  all  that  it 
would  mean  to  progress  in  every  phase  of  life 
developed  rapidly,  and  this  brcu^ht  the  whole 
state  more  closely  together,"  he  said. 

"Largely  with  my  election  as  speaker,  .sec- 
tionalism began  disappearing,  he  s:iid.  "Edu- 
cation for  all  of  our  people  was  being  opened 
up  by  easier  transportation. 

"We  began  to  clear  the  way  for  industrial 
development  on  a  scope  which  we  knew  to- 
day could  hardly  have  been  dreamed  of  in  the 
early  thirties."  — 

[From  the  Spartanburg  Herald.  Jur.e  8.  1973] 
Down  as  Spe.^ker.  Bit  He  Will  Be  There 

Most  of  the  people  living  in  South  Caro- 
lina were  not  even  born  when  Solomon  Blatt 
first  wielded  the  ga-.el  as  Spsaker  of  the  S.C. 
HovLse  of  Repre.^entatives. 

He  w.is  first  elected  to  the  position  In  1937. 
Except  for  four  years.  1947-51,  he  has  been 
the  House's  presiding  officer  t"-"er  since. 

In  1947.  by  the  way,  Bruce  Llltlejohn  of 
Spartanburg  was  elected  Speaker  He  re- 
si^'ned  m  1949  to  become  a  circuit  judge. 
Since  1967.  he  has  been  a  Justice  of  the  Slate 
S'lipreme  Court. 

Rep  Blatt  s  33  years  as  Speaker  is  the 
loni;e--.t  tenure  for  a  presiding  officer  in  state 
history  Presently,  he  has  .served  In  that 
capacity  longer  than  anyone  actr.e  in  any 
leL'Lslature   in    the   nation. 

The  rerord  during  those  years  gives  him 
ample  Justihcatlon  for  what  he  said  in  his 
re-ignation  spee:-h : 

"I  rejoice  because,  emerging  from  the  early 
beginni.'^L'  of  the  depths  of  the  depression  In 
tlie  early  thirties.  I  have  been  able  to  share 
in  the  mo.^t  iiii  redible  surge  ol  progress 
South  Carolina  has  experienced— a  surge 
combiiied  of  gor>d  government  and  educa- 
Monal.  economic  and  social  strides  forward." 

Mr  Blatt  and  his  colleague  from  the  same 
i-ounfy  of  Bar. .well,  former  Sen.  Eug.ir  A 
Brov.n,  frequently  have  been  credited  with 
maintaining  a  firm  fiscal  responsibllitv  for 
.So'ith  Caroliija. 

for    decades,    thty    certainly    provided    a 
•rong  continuity  of  legislative  government  — 
(luring  depre.^sion.  war  and  recovery 

Blatt  is  resigning  the  speakership  In  ac- 
•  ord  v.rh  an  agreffment  he  made  with  Rep. 
Rex  Carter  of  Greenville  after  Carter 
launched  a  campaign  for  the  position  two 
vears  ago  The  :irrangement  was  that  Carter 
would  not  force  a  showdown  but  that  Blatt 
•/Olid  resign  at  tiie  end  of  the  1973  session. 


Carter  is  the  only  announced  candidate  to 
succeed  Blatt, 

Characteristically,  the  spunky  Barnwell 
lawyer  departed  with  tears  la  his  eyes  but 
with  pride's  banner  high. 

Said  he:  "While  I  step  down  as  speaker,  I 
will  not  resign  from  the  House  and  I  will  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  ...  I  will  be  on 
the  floor  and  will  not  play  dead.  I  shall  be 
an  actl'.e  representative  of  the  people  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  I  will  continue  to  give 
every  ounce  of  my  strength  to  do  those 
things  which  I  believe  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  South  Carolina." 

[Frrm  the  State.  June  8,  1973) 

Er.^TT'3    F.\REWELL    SPEECH    REFLECTS    SoUTH 

Carolina  PnoonEss 
In  a  voice  ravaged  by  a  bad  cold  and  the 
emotions  of  the  moment.  Speaker  of  the 
House  Salomon  Blatt  announced  his  re.iigna- 
ticn  as  House  leader  in  a  speech  that  put 
Into  context  the  progress  that  South  Caro- 
lina has  made  since  he  took  the  oath  cf  of- 
fice in  J.uuiary,  1933. 

E.e:i  younger  representatives  who  have 
resented  Mr.  Blatfs  power  and  longevity  In 
re-e.it  years  could  not  help  reflecting  that 
this  was  a  inment  to  remember  in  the  his- 
tory cf  this  state. 

The  77-yeir-Lld  Barnwell  lawmaker  has 
served  as  Speaker  for  33  of  the  41  years  he 
has  been  In  the  House.  That  Is  a  remarkable 
period  to  held  a  position  in  the  top  leader- 
ship of  goveriiment.  Beginning  with  John 
Matthews  of  St.  George  Parish  in  1779.  48 
men  have  served  as  Speaker  of  the  S.  C. 
Hou.-.e  Mr.  Blatt  s  tenure  is  by  far  the  long- 
est; indeed  he  Is  thought  to  have  served  as 
a  legislative  prcsiUing  cflicer  longer  than  any 
person  in  the  nation's  hist-ry. 

His  career  as  Speaker  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  its  length  but  fcr  the  momentous 
changes  that  have  t.iken  place  in  South 
Carolina  during  the  period.  No  one  p.issagc 
ia  the  Speaker's  address  pointed  this  jp 
better  than  the  cne  in  which  he  discussed 
the  size  of  the  st\te  budget  when  he  first 
entered  the  House.  In  that  first  ye.ir— 1933 — 
It  WIS  necessary  to  cut  1932's  $9  mi  lion  ap- 
propriations bill  back  to  $6  million  in  order 
to  cope  with  the  emergency  conditions  o  the 
Depression.  His  first  speech  was  "a  plea  for 
the  utmost  in  econrmy  so  that  the  homes 
of  our  people  would  be  saved  from  tax 
e.sceutions." 

It  is  a  theme  that  Mr.  Blatt  has  repeated 
nm.y  times  during  his  yeirs  in  the  House, 
and  again  on  Wednesday  he  called  again 
for  the  legislature  to  "continue  rigidly  to 
respect  that  financial  philosophy." 

Legislators  now  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  $909  million  appropriations  htu 
could  appreciate  how  f.ir  the  rt.ite  has  como 
since  that  !G  million  budget  of  1933. 

Although  Mr.  Blatfs  con'^ervatism  has 
often  been  blamed  for  Impeding  the  state's 
progress,  the  tangible  benefits  purchased  with 
the  extra  dollars  available  in  recent  dec- 
ades— maiiv  of  which  were  cited  In  the 
speech — add  up  to  a  record  of  substantia! 
progres.5.  "Good,  sensible,  hone.st  govern- 
ment ^.  ."  he  .said,  "is  the  cornerstone  of 
permanent  progress' 

E'.en  though  there  are  outcropplngs  of 
racial  prejudice  In  his  record,  Mr.  Blatt  re- 
llfctei  chmges  that  have  taken  place  with- 
in him-.elf  and  within  the  state  when  he  said, 
"I  am  proud  to  live  In  a  state  where  no  k  n^jer 
a  man's  religious  views,  political  afTillatlon, 
or  the  color  of  his  skin  In  anywi.se  prevents 
him  from  walking  the  road  of  life  to  a  dis- 
tance far  beyond  that  he  expected  in  the 
years  gone  by.   .  .  ." 

He  expressed  pleasure  that  the  all-male. 
Bll-v/hlte,  all-Democratic  Hou.se  is  no  more 
and  added.  "It  has  been  my  ob.servatlon  that 
a  good  Democrat  and  a  good  Republican  and 
a  g'iod  black,  along  with  a  good  white,  will 
vole  a  vote  that  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 


people  as  they  see  it,  and  a  bad  Democrat, 
a  bad  Republican,  a  b.-.d  white,  and  a  bad 
black  will  vote  which  Is  not  alwavs  In  the 
best  interest  of  all  South  Carolinia'ns." 

Stripped  of  the  or.-torieal  flourishes  that 
arc  a  Blatt  trademark,  this  was  a  thoughtful 
and  generous  f.^.rewell  address,  .l  wus  doubt- 
less only  the  first  chorus  of  his  swan  song. 
He  will  not  step  iown  as  Speaker  until  July 
31.  Next  yeir  he  will  run  again  as  a  rep- 
resent.tive  from  Barnwell  and,  if  re-elected, 
continue  his  s:rU.^e  from  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se.  And  he  will  carry  the  rare  title  of 
Speaker  Emeritus,  a  well-deserved  honor 
be.towed  o  i  him  by  his  colleagues. 

His  many  frie;  ds  look  fcrward  to  sharing 
a  glass  of  Old  Crow  and  swapping  political 
stories  with  Sol  Blatt  lor  vears  to  ccme 


UT.AH  STATE  LEGISLATURE  RESO- 
LUTION ON  CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJ- 
ECT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
mo  t  crufi-1  problem.?  far'ing  Ut?h  is  full 
financing  of  the  intt^ial  phase  of  the  cen- 
tral Utah  project  and  final  clearance  of 
th-  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on 
this  project.  It  is  this  project  which  will 
bring  municipal,  industrial,  and  irriga- 
tion water  to  the  heartl-'nd  of  Utah.  If 
ii  is  not  completed  quicklv,  people  in  th-- 
hc.evily  settled  Wasatch  Front  area  of 
Ut..h  will  run  out  of  water.  Already  some 
5D.C00  people  in  Salt  Lrke  Vallev  are 
asing  £:urplus  water,  which  would  disap-' 
pear  sh:uld  there  be  1  or  2  dry  years  in- 
dte-d  of  the  exceptionally  good  water 
,cars  we  hive  hed  recently.  Very  quickly 
water  would  have  to  be  ratijned,  and  no 
nc'.v   construction   would   te   permitted. 

In  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
St.te  Senate  convened  by  the  Governor 
list  week,  the  Utah  State  Senate  pa.sscd 
a  resjlution  csking  increased  funding  for 
fiocal  1974  for  the  Bonneville,  Upalco 
J-n.sen,  aj»d  Uintah  units  of  the  central 
Utah  project,  and  immediate  filing  with 
the  Coiuicil  on  Environmental  Quality 
the  Evironmental  Impact  Statement  for 
the  project  which  is  now  in  the  ofiice  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Con.struc- 
tion  work  on  the  Bonneville  unit  has 
I)r.ictic.-!Iy  come  to  a  halt. 

I  ask  unanimous  ponsent  that  the  full 
t»xt  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REconD,  as  follows: 

S  R.  No.  1 — CENTn.\L  Utah  Project 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Ut.ih,  requesting  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Office  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Interior  of 
the  United  States  to  mak«*- funds  available 
f-.r^the  construction  of  the  Initial  phase 
of  the  Central  Utah  project  and  rcf|ue  t- 
ing  the  .Secretary  of  Interior  to  forthwith 
file   the   environmental    in;p:u't   .statement 

Uo  it  rcolicil  by  the  ScKutc  of  tlic  'otatv 
of  Utah: 

Where,  the  growth  of  the  Slate  of  Utah 
Is  directly  related  to  the  ability  to  develop 
and  utilize  its  water  resources:  and 

Whereas,  water  resource  development  re- 
lloves  social  pr.;blenis  by  permit  ting  oppor- 
I unities  for  full  emplDynient  and  rural  de- 
velopment and  liiipr.jving  the  urban  cn- 
■\ironmenl  and  eionomic  growth;   and 

Whereas,  the  crntinued  growth  of  the  State 
of  Utah  is  directly  depcndont  upon  the  de- 
velopment  and  utilization  of  its  legal  en- 
tUlement    to    Colorado    River    water,    tis    set 
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forth  In  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922 
and  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Com- 
pact of  1948,  to  meet  increasing  municipal, 
industrial,  recreational,  and  agricultural  re- 
quirements; and 

Whereas,  the  official  state  water  plan  for 
the  State  of  Utah  is  predicated  and  depend- 
ent upon  completion  of  the  initial  pha.se  of 
the  Central  Utah  Project,  including  the  Bon- 
neville Unit,  the  Upalco  Unit,  the  Jensen 
Unit,  and  the  Ulutah  Unit:  and 

Where,  the  Bonneville  Unit  of  the  Central 
Ut.ih  Project  Is  now  under  construction,  and 
approximately  $80,000,000  have  been  spent 
thereon,  but  construction  has  not  proceeded 
to  a  point,  where  any  substantial  amount  of 
water  is  available  to  meet  critical  municipal 
needs;  and 

Whereas,  the  Central  Utah  Water  Con- 
servancy District,  in  reliance  on  the  diligent 
prosecution  of  work  by  the  United  States  on 
the  Bonneville  Unit  lias  contracted  for  the 
construction  of  a  water  treitment  plant  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $8,000  000.  and  the  United 
States  has  substantially  completed  an 
aqueduct  to  bring  water  to  the, plant  and 
deliver  the  treated  water  to  interconnect 
with  existing  systems,  and  -said  aqueduct  and 
water  treatment  plant  are  dependent  on 
diligent  prosecution  of  construction  on  the 
Bonneville  Unit  for  a  water  supply;  and 

Whereas,  the  Utah  State  Leglsla'ture,  with 
the  Governor  concurring,  in  Us  37th,  38th 
and  39th  Sessions  urged  the  congre.ss  of  the 
United  St-Ttes,  the  President,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  appropriate  funds  to  ac- 
celerate the  planning  and  construction  of 
the  Central  Utah  Project;   and 

Wherea,"!.  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment has  been  prepared,  but  has  not  yet  been 
filed  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  con- 
Btructlon  work  under  the  Bonneville  Unit 
has  essentially  come  to  a  halt;    and 

Whereas,  the  project  has  been  consistently 
underfunded;  and 

Whereas,  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Utah 
has  urged  that  ftinds  be  made  available  for 
such  construction  and  that  such  environ- 
mental  Impact  study  be  filed. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
senate  of  the  State  of  Utah,  does  hereby  re- 
quest that  thb  applicable  environmental 
statement  be  filed  promptly  with  the  Council 
of  environmental  Quality,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  fully  fund  the 
Bonneville  Unit,  so  that  work  can  commence 
on  the  Currant  Creek  Dam  and  other  facil- 
ities necessary  to  make  municipal  water 
available  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  Salt 
Lake  and  Utah  Counties,  and  to  meet  the 
municipal  needs  of  other  areas  within  the 
District,  where  critical  shortages  have  devel- 
oped for  municipal  water. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  of  Utah  Is  directed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  the  State  of 
Utah  In  Congress. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  next  several  weeks  the  Congress  will 
be  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  President's 
recommendation  that  categorical  as.sist- 
aiice  to  libraries  be  terminated.  1  believe 
we  will  sain  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  outstanding  library  services  by 
recognizing  the  contributions  one  wom- 
an, Miss  Margaret  Willis,  has  made  to 
the  State  of  Kentucky. 

In  1952,  while  head  of  circulation  for 
the  Louisville  Public  Librfiry,  Miss  Willis 
was  one  of  the  original  volunteers  in  the 
Kentucky  Bookmobile  project  wliich  was 


a  very  succcs.^^ful  campai.rm  supplying 
books  to  rural  areas  Her  volimteer  ef- 
forts in  this  campaign  led  to  her  ap- 
pointment as  Assistant  to  Miss  Jane 
Porter  w  ho  was  then  director  of  the  State 
Library  Extension  Divi.sion.  In  1956.  Ml.ss 
Willis  succeeded  Mi.'^s  Porter  as  director 
and  in  1962  the  Kentucky  General  As- 
sembly gave  the  Library  Extension  Serv- 
i.'e  departmental  status  naming  Miss 
Willis  as  State  librarian. 

Under  her  20  years  of  progressive  lead-* 
crship  the  original  bookmobile  effort  con- 
sisting of  10  panel  trucks  was  expanded 
to  a  fleet  of  over  100  fully  equipped  book- 
mobiles, the  Nation's  larges.,  servin"  97 
counties.  The  bookmobile  service  con- 
tinue to  enrich  Kentuckians  not  merely 
as  a  convenience,  but  as  a  source  of  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  knowledge  wnich 
would  be  otherwi.se  unjvailable  to 
many — particularly  to  those  m  disadvan- 
taged or  isolated  areas  of  our  State. 

The  State  Department  of  Libraries 
luidcr  Miss  Willis'  leadership  has  helped 
to  meet  this  challenge  by  providing  a 
variety  of  innovative  library  services. 
New  library  facilities  include  67  new  or 
renovated  libraries,  and  new  methods  of 
linking  libraries  with  their  users  through 
special  programs  and  a  communication 
network.  Particular  notice  should  be 
made  of  services  to  the  blind  and  physi- 
cally handicapped,  for  whom  books  on 
tape  and  in  braille  can  help  to  bridge 
their  dreadful  isolation.  Unfortunately, 
Miss  Margaret  Willis  is  now  retiring  as 
State  Librarian  of  Kentucky.  However, 
with  further  encouragement  to  our  Na- 
tion's library  system  her  footsteps  will 
be  filled  by  others  dedicated  to  the  spread 
of  knowledge. 


DRURY  COLLEGE  AND  BOB  HOPE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  an  outstanding  Missouri  Institu- 
tion of  learning,  Drurj-  College  of  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  honored  a  famous  American. 
Bob  Hope,  awarding  him  the  honorary- 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  service. 

Because  the  introduction  "Of  Mr.  Hope 
was  outstanding.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  said  introduction,  delivered  by 
the  Drury  Dean  of  Students,  William  T. 
MajTiard,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record;  and  also  that  Mr.  Hope's  ad- 
dress at  that  time  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Citation  for  Mr.  Hope's  Honor\ry  Dcktorate 

AS    DeLTVERED    by    DRLRY    DFAN    of   STVDtNTS 
WU.LIAM  T.  MaYNARD 

Mr,  President:  I  have  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  you  the  credeutial.s  of  a  man  who 
has  become  a  legend  In  hLs  own  time.  He  has 
created  more  laughter  and  gladdened  more 
heart.s  than  any  other  person  In  our  time. 
There  are  more  than  800  awards  which  cite 
him  for  his  htimanltarian  and  professional 
activities.  A  recipient  of  the  Peabody  .\ward 
for  his  memorable  televuslon  special  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Gene  Hersholt  Award  lor 
outstanding  .service  to  man.  and  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Memorial  Award  from  the  Boys'  Club 
of  .America,  our  h<inored  gue.-t  wius  also  named 
enU'rtalncr  of  the  year  two  con.-,ecutive  years 
by  the  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artistk  He 
has  received  both  a  motion  picture  O.scar  luid 
a  television  Emmy.  The  author  of  six  books 
with   another  soon   to  bo  published,  he  has 


appeared  in  over  fifty  motion  pictures,  250 
t<?levi.sion  specials,  and  on  o\er  1.000  radio 
pr.  ,!'rams. 

Described  by  an  American  President  a-; 
America's  most  prized  ambasador  of  ^i^c,a 
will,  he  has  received  the  Pe-pIe-To-People 
Award  from  the  lale  President  E-.senhower. 
the  Congre.sslbnal  G(jld  Medal  presented  bv 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  ar.d  the  .Medal 
of  Freedom  pre:*ntcd  by  the  lute  Pre.>lden- 

JrhlLSOn. 

His  significant  contribution  to  the  Elsen- 
hower Medical  Center  and  the  St.  Loui.s 
Children  s  Ho-pital  are  but  two  of  the  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  examples  of  his  concern  and 
compa-ssion  for  others  CharHcteri/ing  the  na- 
ture of  his  humane  service  through  the  years 
Is  an  inscription  on  a  plaque  in  the  St  Louis  , 
Children's  Hospital,  "Bob  Hope  has  turned  '< 
the  g!it  cf  laughter  Into  a  promise  of  health 
for  children." 

Perhaps  his  greatest  gift  and  his  greatest 
service  to  humanity  has  been  his  unmatched 
ability  to  provoke  people  from  all  stations  ol 
lite  to  laugh  at  thenuelves.  It  is  mv  pleasure. 
Pre.-ident  Everheart.  to  present  to  you,  to  re- 
ceive at  your  hands  the  degree.  Doctor  of- 
Humane  Service,  .Mr.  Bob  Hope. 


Mr.  Horrs  Spefch  at  Drury  College  on 
May  27.  1973 
You  know,  I  never  stop  bemg  thrilled  at 
the  honor  of  receiving  an  honorary  de- 
gree .  me  the  original  drop-out  kid'  But 
really,  its  a  reminder  once  again  that  if 
they  re  giving  people  like  me  honorary  de- 
grees, there  really  must  be  a  cri.-is  :n  edu- 
cation .  .  .  I'm  only  kidding. 

The  doctorate  you've  bestowed  ci\  me  Is  in- 
deed an  honor  Fcr  a  man  whose  only  cont.aot 
with  sheepskin  is  one  summer  spent  as  a 
shepherd  In  Montana  .  I  feel  Justifiablv 
reticent  on  the  s-ubject  of  education  But  i 
appreciate  iis  value,  since  all  mv  children 
went  to  college  and  when  I  sent  them  letters 
refusing  to  raise  their  allowance,  thev  not 
only  refuted  me  with  brilliant  logic,  but  cor- 
rected my  spelling. 

This  Is  a  great  dav  .  e-.ervb.->dy  is  prcud 
of  you  .  .  .  your  teachers  and  vour  par- 
ents .  .  .  you  cant  forget  them  "on  a  dav 
like  today.  They're  the  ones  who  reallv  made 
it  possible.  Many  of  them  sacrificed  a  grea- 
deal  sending  you  to  school  But  once  more 
you  see  what  it  means  to  care  When  you  stop 
\»  think  about  it.  you're  kind  of  their  me- 
morials .  .  .  It's  the  one  reallv  permaneii' 
thing  they  can  le.ive  behind.  So  you  .see 
you've  got  quite  a  respousibilitv  .  .  ,  omte 
a  challenge. 

If  there  was  ever  a  ti.me  when  .\mericans 
needed  to  hve.  to  laugh,  and  to  pull  together 
it's  right  here  and  right  now  We  need  peo- 
ple with  courage,  patience,  tolerance  and 
above  all  a  sen.se  of  humor.  A  person  can 
have  that  no  matter  what  his  ace  or  hi.- 
hair  style 

Time  wa.s  when  there  were  more  pick/tF 
on  our  campuses  than  there  were  Ubmry 
cards  .  more  protesters  than  pup-.ls  p  i- 
things  and  times  have  changed,  thank /the 
Lord,  and  I  think  it's  fair  to  .sav  thaV  to- 
day'.s  college  campus  .las  a  new  k;nd  cffmn- 
turity  ...  a  thoughtful,  more  alert  st/uien- 
body  .  .  sensitive  to  the  changing  Vorld 
And  it  Is  a  world  of  change  because  even 
though  there  are  sti'.l  .sparks  fiving  .  .  .  m 
Southea.st  As:a  and  other  spots  on  this  planet 
that  don  t  .soem  to  want  to  cool  it  .  WF're 
approa*-hinc  s<Mne  setuhlance  of  world  peace 
and  it  s  boginniiig  to  make  some  of  the  likir* 
go  rtwav. 

La.--t  Thursday  at  the  White  House  we  d!d 
a  big  welcome  home  .show  for  our  POW.s 
Its  annii-mg  how  nuist  of  them  tauitht  us 
a  le.sst^n  in  keeping  f.iith.  while  a  few  Vople 
back  hi>me  h.id  prettv  well  given  up  on  this 
Nation'    Tliose    POW  s  ther    grateful- 

ness  and  total  happiness  at  cettmi:  back  to 
the  land  of  liberty,  really  pounded  home  the 
old  chestnut    xhAi   you   never  really   appre- 
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ciatc  w-nu'tij.ns  precious  until  you  \u6c  It 
and  t-  At  goes  lor  hbrrty.  too. 
I:  c  :v.;ci  1  r  that  An  cricar.s  arc  picking  up 
s^iue  scpl'Uil^ailon  hi  this  old  world.  We  ve 
bee.-,  tliruugh  a  lot.  We'rj  no  longer  the 
br.j>:i  a:ii!  co,~ky  young  kids  on  the  b'.ock. 
■We've  iidcied  a  lew  broVxii  bo.-Co.  a-.d  scars, 
a.  d  Icsl  ii.e.=,  a.-d  denied  c.ouls.  But  e\eii 
wiih  (  ur  iiCiv  kiiow'.edge  ot  eld  niiSiakcs.  this 
ii  i.o  timu  to  let  down  our  guard.  As  I  s:<ld 
tiC'U  re  ni.Tylic  it  s  a  tln.c  i^.r  a!!  of  us  to  pull 
together  arid  stand  up  {i.r  some  of  the  prin- 
cipals that  put  ti.ls  piace  together  a)  d  held 
it  li  rough  r.  li,t  of  roiit;li  Ilact:.  We  do  have 
sirc.gth  and  we  ahould  use  it  in  the  ri^ht 
dircclloi.. 

Evo;i  a  wvrid  at  peace  doesn't  mean  we're 
out  of  trouble  as  a  people.  Ihere'U  alwayj  bo 
s.;me  prooic-iiis  .  .  fences  to  be  mended  and 
lS6',ics  to  ije  sorted  and  iro:  ed  out. 

Ar.d  \cr,\  pe.iplc  .  .  .  tl'.e  ceneration  that 
has  alre.iQy  niacle  a  bold  and  d;vrii,g  impact 
on  the  world,  will  be  tiie  folHs  to  do  fne 
solving,  tl'.e  mending,  the  sorii.-g.  a;.d  the 
u:-wri:ikh:.g 

This  Nati'.n  seried  u.^  well.  It  WiiS  i.ever 
pp.-fecl  an-J  we  never  expected  it  ta  bp.  But 
it  wT.s  always  frte  because  .vc  ju-t  wouldn't 
sefie  f''r  a'.vthltia  less. 

Wliai  you  re  iniieritin?  is  not  a:i  accident. 
No  Kir  .  it's  put  together  en  t:e  shoulders 
of  p,eop!e  wl'.o,  1  elicve  it  or  not.  weic  ouce  as 
yo'.;r.g  as  yru  People  who  !;ad  the  guts  to 
P'.ill  them.irlves  otit  of  a  depression  by  their 
bootstrap  Te-ple  who  gave  up  tlielr  lives  in 
s'rarge  cnur.:.'ios  fighting  strange  evils 
named  Kltlor  and  Tojo  and  MussdU:.!  Peo- 
ple who  Ir.  their  own  way.  big  or  srnnll.  said. 
■  Hf.'v  lets  nyake  this  place  better  for  our 
children  '"  Ar.d  they  did  .  .  .  they  made  It 
better  .      .   :.<.t  perfect. 

I  took  a  g'')od  look  at  you  graduates  today 
and  I  think  that  wc  will  be  putting  our  world 
l:.to  good  har.ds  when  we  turn  it  over  to  you. 
For  ycu  are  capable  of  doin:j  anytj^.ing  you 
wa-.t  to  do  a:.d  you  ha-.e  the  eciuijmiei.t  to 
do  r,  a  s'_lld  academic  base  and  the  clear- 
eyed  vision  of  yotith  .  .  .  and  Itope  you  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  your  taski,  more  wisely 
than  ouri. 

I>jn't  he  afraid  to  Ii>ten  to  the  v  i-es  of 
experience,  but  never  be  liitimldated  by  an 
empty  echo  of  the  past.  Fooii-h  IhoUfSlils 
are  not  the  exclusive  province  of  the  liv- 
ing .  hear  the  other  guy's  ca^e  .  .  . 
you'll  got  y  ,ur  turn. 

When  you  make  a  mistake,  l.solate  it.  Rip  It 
apart  .  x-ray  it  .  .  .  tir.d  out  what  went 
WTon;?  a:.d  why  .  .  .  use  it  as  a  vaccine  to 
euard  you  agal:.st  a  further  error  of  the  same 
spc-jits  A  good  blunder  now  and  then  can 
be  your  clotesl  ally 

"his  yc'.ir  o  cr  a  million  graduates  will  be 
plcltlng  up  thfir  degree-  A  million  grad- 
uat(..>     .  .  thafa  a  lot  of  hair  .  .  . 

If  this  kecpa  up,  I  may  sink  mv  money  In 
mortarh'Mird 

We  happjn  to  have  latched  onto  one  of 
the  favo.'td  ipots  on  this  crazy  planet  of 
ours  and  .>;  >  far  we've  tried  to  .-.hare  Its 
bounty  We  exlti^d  a  helping  har.d  to  those 
"Vho  need  help  .  we  send  shlpl  jads  of  .med- 
icine and  food  to  the  sick  and  the  hungry 
.  .  .  we  lead  our  know-iiow  and  capabilities 
to  the  cnier;img  and  underprlvilestd  nations. 

Ai  d  each  jear  the  colleges  and  u.Mversitlei 
give  u';  the  michl.-.ery  to  '  arr,,  on  tliis  work 
.  .  .  you    Youtu  tiie  machinery.  That's  why 
the  faculty  has.  worked  so  hard  on  you  .  .    .  . 
to  t;ct  the  ki.ik.1  out! 

Out  of  Ihts  untamed  mas.-}  of  talent  will 
':o.-!!j  a  mount.!.:,  ^j:  nnno; .r ;o.i  ...  an  ex- 
plo.;on  ol  animated    dynamic  new  concepts 

IhiS  Naiio.i  may  be  skidding  toward  a 
en  Li  ot  rn..ieral  tnetgy.  but  there's  no  short- 
age wiieii  it  come:,  to  tiie  ener(»y  of  youtig 
rnind-i.  Co!,ei;e3  like  Drury  are  warehouses 
of  raw  liitL-lli!^e;.'.i;      .   .  quarries  of  wusdom. 

You  are  truly  fortunate  to  have  been 
raL.'.Jxl  In  the.se  meet  challenging  of  times  .  . 
in  this  most  decent  of  nations   And  Amc'lca 


is  lucky  to  have  fathcr:d  a  breed  of  so  .s  atid 
daughters  like  you.  Men  a..:l  v.ountu  v, ho 
will  keep  our  giorlotis  coutitry  honest,  rr.tlse 
It  when  it  is  right  .  .  .  char.ge  it  v. hen  It  is 
w.^onji. 

Only  a  hardy  and  dodlcateJ  lot  could  have 
survived  these  past  four  jcars  of  school. 
You've  acquitted  your.-cUe5  hand  (jmely. 
Soo.i  your  country  will  comj  to  e:;;)er:e;ice 
the  pride  in  you  that  your  family  already 
Itcls 

I'm  sure  that  somcv.hors  among  this  term's 
tir.'.du.-itt'S  ar->  our  future  Jo.ias  Salhs.  N;il 
Arm.-irong,-;.  Pearl  Bucks,  Ge.irfj?  GershwL.s. 
Henry  iCissm-i^crs,  and  Stu  Symlncton.s.  .  .  . 
America  h  is  m  ide  its  mstakcs  and  it's  far 
fr.->:n  perfett.  But  despite  everything,  it's 
^;1  the  hope  of  Ih;  norld  .  .  .  and  you 
gra'-uatcs  f.re  the  hope  of  .America! 

With  the  aid  of  a  micrcscop;  to  look  In. 
Sfd  tolcscop.-'  to  look  out.  mm  ha.s  constantly 
ben  dipttln'T  dr-epcr  and  further  into  those 
fc:-r.^t~.  that  rattire  sepms  in  no  hurry  to  re- 
ve.il.  But  perhaps  one  or  more  of  you  will 
catch  that  one  elusive  fact,  that  one  bit  of 
i:. formation  that  v.ill  pet  us  closer  to  wiping 
ou-  som::  dis-ase,  or  reaching  a  distan:, 
planet,  or  .  .  .  and  this  is  ni;st  Important  .  .  . 
bri-gln.g  people  together  in  a  lasting  peica. 

I  am  not  v.orncd  about  tho  future  of  this 
trrp.duatin^  class  i  have  more  than  a  casual 
knowlede"  of  Drury  College  .  .  .  and  the 
naturo  of  Its  student  body.  For  eleven  vears 
the  production  coordinator  of  our  telev!slo:i 
show  was  a  former  student  of  Drury.  Her 
name  was  Joan  M,aas  and  she  was  one  of  the 
mojt  thoroughly  warm,  brhht,  funny  and 
wonderfully  humane  people  that  it  has  been 
my  p-1  llci-'?  to  kn  jw.  We  ealle'l  her  "Bolivar." 
That's  where  she  was  rals'^d  That's  where 
she  lies  now  Wc  have  never  been  able  to  re- 
pl^c::  her.  'We  ml  s  her  to  this  day. 

I'm  m3.,t  honored  to  accept  this  degree.  I 
accept  it  with  the  knowlc'dge  that  you  are 
glvi:  g  it  to  me  .as  one  of  the  greatest  tributes 
a  u'livcrslty  can  bestow  upon  anyone.  I  know 
some  fine  people  who  have  worked  real  hard 
to  earn  the  real  livings  here.  I'll  try  to  be 
de'^Tvlng  of  the  honor. 

Thank  you. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  Pre.sidctit,  prior  to 
adjournment  on  Friday,  June  22.  the 
Senate  approved  the  conference  report 
on  tlie  Raih'oad  Rcti!cinent  Amendments 
of  1973.  This  legislation  is  of  firpt  im- 
portance to  1  million  railrond  retirees 
and  their  dependent.s.  a.s  \vc!l  a.s  more 
than  hilf  a  million  railroad  employees 
in  active  service 

But  mn.st  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  Congress,  this  measure  (HR. 
7200)  reflects  substantially  the  terms  of 
an  agreement  leached  tlirouHh  n-ition- 
wide  collective  bargaining  between  rep- 
re'entatives  of  the  maor  railro'-ds  and 
r.'i!  !r:bor.  Tli'^  timely  snbmi;<^ion  of  the.se 
r-Tiliond  retirem'nt  amendments  to  the 
Pre:ident  is  possible  this  v.eek  only  be- 
cause both  mnnattement  and  labor  nego- 
tiated in  t'ood  faith  in  coming  to  grips 
witli  the  diiTicult  problems  confronting 
Uie  rajlro  id  retirement  system. 

H.R  7200  extends  the  present  tcmpo- 
rarv  retii-emcnt  I)onefit  inrrenses  enacted 
In  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  of  15  percent,  10 
percent,  and  20  percent,  respertivrlv,  for 
18  months— until  December  31,  1974.  In 
addition,  it  liberali/e.s  retirement  eligi- 
bility lor  employees,  permilling  tho.se 
with  30  years  service  uho  have  attained 
the  age  of  CO  to  retire  without  actuarial 
reduction   of    their   annuities    The    ;}!l] 


also  reduce;  the  tax  which  rail  woxkcrs 
pay  lor  their  retirement  )  I'ogram,  fi'om 
lO.G  re-ccnt  to  5.8j  percent  of  taxa'ile 
pay.  The  layfbnd.^'  cortnLiution  is  in- 
crtT.scd  from  lO.C  to  15.33  i.e. cent  of 
thtir  e.inlu  jcs  taxable  earnings. 

'thus,  Mr.  Ere  idem,  llv:  raiho.  d  re- 
tirement pavi-oU  lax  is  reduced  to  tl^.at 
level  \  Inch  an  i.uiividual  wouM  ray  if  he 
v,ei 0  covered  by  iocial  security.  Congress 
his  ke.ot  faiih  vl.h  railrorid  employees 
by  continuing  the  ui'gcntly  needcu  r-^ 
tiicmenl  increases  enacted  over  the  past 
years.  And  the  hivhor  rail  m  nagcmcnt 
contributijns  to  tiie  reliiemeiU  fund, 
und  'r  th:'  te:m:;  of  ti'de  II  ol  H.R.  7i>.j0. 
will  be  pas.-cd  along  to  u.-;ers  of  the  rail 
s-'=tem  by  mcan^  of  ar^elcratcd  proce- 
dures f3r  a  general  rato  increisc. 

The  l.ibor-managemont  agreement 
piovides  a  4-p-rcent  inci  cas:  in  \.a'  cs.  a3 
wlI!  as  tlic  4.7.';-perccnl  reduction  in  r-n- 
}  l-jyce  pavroll  taxes.  Thus,  under  the 
terrni  of  the  agreement,  as  now  rati- 
fied by  Congrcs-.  each  rail  em;  loyce  will 
re:ili7c  an  effective  increa.se  of  8.75  per- 
cent in  hi.-,  income.  I  believe  thij  is  .iusti- 
ficd.  and  I  would  commend  both  l.ibor 
and  management  for  their  .'-t.-.tesman'ike 
approach  in  the  negotiations. 

LONG-TERM    R.MLP.OAD    RnTISEMENT    EO:-rTI-^:i 

Mr.  Pre.ndent.  in  1970  Congress  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement to  study  thoroughly  the  system 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  re- 
slrucluring  it.  The  principal  recommen- 
d-ition  of  the  Commission  calkd  for  the 
establishment  of  a  two-tier  framework. 
Tier  1  would  provide  cm.'-loyees  with  reg- 
ular social  security  benefits,  financed 
under  the  social  security  laws.  Tier  2 
would  provide  a  completely  separate  sup- 
;)lcmentai  y  letircmcnt  plan  administered 
by  the  Railroad  Reiirement  Board. 

But  while  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  are  being  reviewed,  the  tem- 
porary relief  granted  by  H,R.  7200  is 
necessary. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  co.operation 
vvhic^  has  been  demonstrated  between 
labor  and  management  in  their  comniit- 
ment  to  resolve  the  complex  and  long- 
term  problems  of  the  railroad  retirement 
.system.  The  agreement  bet'>veea  these 
t'l'o  grou))s  on  H.R.  7200  was  made 
voiunlarily  and,  although  the  bill  does 
not  provide  a  permanent  solution,  I  am 
confident  we  are  on  the  verge  of  creating 
a  sound  and  workable  system  which  will 
solve  the  financial  insolvency  of  the 
present  railroad  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  one  important 
pro\isi'jn  of  H.R.  7200  as  ajiproved  by 
the  conference  committee  i 

The  C.iiijTes.s  hereby  dechircj  Us  intent  to 
enact  legislation  in  1974,  effective  not  later 
t!(an  January  1.  1975,  which  will  a-ssure  the 
long-term  actuarial  soundness  of  the  rail- 
road letirement  system. 

This  is  the  commitment  that  Congress 
now  makes  to  our  Nation's  rail  employ- 
ees and  their  families.  It  is  a  commit- 
ment which  should  be  kept.  And  I  am 
confident  that  it  can  be  kept. 

'Mv.  Pie.sident,  the  terms  of  H.R.  7200 
refioct  the  cooperative  efforts  of  rail 
labor,  rail  mana.gement,  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
m^i -c  and  Ways  and  Means,  as  well  as 
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the  Senate  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Public  'Welfare,  Commerce,  and  Finance. 
H.R.  7200  proves  that  timely  action  can 
be  undertaken  to  achieve  results — if  a 
positive  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good 
faith  prevails. 

Before  Januaiy  1.  1975,  the  railroad 
retirement  system  should  be  established 
on  a  sound  fiscal  basis.  The  rights  and 
privileges  of  railroad  employees  must  be 
protected.  The  spirit  of  cooperation 
whicli  makes  enactment  of  H.R.  7200 
po.ssible  this  week  will  be  instrumental 
in  achieving  these  long-term  goals. 


UTAH3  GOVERNOR  AND  tEGISLA- 
TURE  SUPPORT  KAIPAROWITS 
POWERPLANT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  June  13 
of  this  year  Secretary  Rogers  Morton 
announced  the  intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  disapprove  applica- 
tions for  right-of-way  permits  for  the 
construction  of  a  coal-fired  electric  gen- 
erating plant  on  the  Kaiparo-Aits  PI:i- 
teau  in  .southern  Utah. 

This  .shocking  announcement  was 
made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  million 
dollar  environmental  impact  .statement 
was  due  to  be  filed  with  the  Interior 
Dejiartment  by  the  applicants  within 
days  after  the  announcement  was  made. 
This  study  was  the  result  of  3  years  re- 
search, and  had  led  to  changes  in  plant 
location,  reduction  in  the  megawatts  to 
be  produced,  and  the  installation  of  more 
effective  pollution  control  tcchnologT. 
Yet  the  protection  brought  by  these 
changes  and  the  information  contained 
in  this  huge,  two-volume  study  could  not 
have  been  adequately  considered  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  .since  the  report 
was  filed  several  days  after  the  decision 
was  made. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment is  now  reviewing  its  decision, 
I  hope  that  the  deliberations  will  give 
heavy  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  as  expressed  by  a  resolution 
passed  a  few  days  ago  by  the  State  Sen- 
ate in  an  extraordinary  session.  The 
State  of  Utah  is  clearly  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  Kaiparowits  powerplant,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  total  environment  of 
man,  including  jobs,  income,  recreation, 
and  other  factors  must  be  considered  in 
such  decisions.  I  believe  those  who  have 
followed  this  Lssue  for  the  past  11  years 
will  find  it  useful  to  have  the  entire  reso- 
lution available,  and  I  therefore  ask  that 
It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recced. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow'si 

S.R.  No,  2 — Development  of  Kaiparowits 
Generating  Plant,  1973  ExTBAuiiDiNARy 
Ses.sion 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  cf 
Utah,  memorializing  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State.s  to  approve  and  a;islst  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coal-hred  electricity  gciierutiiig 
plant  ill  the  Kaiparowit.s  plateau  area  of 
solitliern  Utah 

t;c  it  rcxoUcd  lu/  the  Senate  oj  the  State 
Of  Utah: 

Whereas,  there  are  vast  unused  reserves 
of  low-sulfur  coal  In  the  Kaiparowits  Plateau 
area  of  Utah  which  are  available  for  use  In 
tiie  deve;oi)meut  of  electrical  power;  and 


Whereas,  the  Utate  of  Utah  has  considered 
the  generation  of  electrical  power  for  local 
use  and  for  sale  out  ol  state  to  be  so  desirable 
that  It  has  set  aside  suiacient  water  irom 
it„'5  allocation  of  the  Colorado  River  to  make 
the  opera;  ion  of  a  larte  t.^t'er-'^tlng  station 
po.ssible;  and 

Whereas,  tiie  generation  of  large  amounts 
of  electricity  would  help  solve  the  national 
probleiTiivof  power  shortages,  dependence  on 
fuel  importation,  and  the  national  balance  of 
payments;  and 

Wliereas,  the  development  of  these  two 
natural  resotirces,  presently  iving  dormant 
in  llie  ground  or  Howiiig  by  ui!u:,fd.  will  be 
a  i;reat  economic  as.set  to  tlie  Slate  of  Utah 
and  particularly  to  the  .southern  Utah  coun- 
ties which  now  sviffer  ecoucmic  depression; 
and 

Whereas,  tiie  Senate  of  Utah  believes  that 
the  lotal  environment  of  man,  including  lobs 
and  income,  home  life  and  recreation,  educa- 
tion and  culture,  as  well  as  fresh  air  and  ^lear 
vistas,  must  he  con.=it!ered  in  maklhg  devel- 
opment decisions;  and 

Wliereas.  the  proposed  development  of  the 
Kniparowlts  power  penerartriL'  plant  has 
l>cen  carefully  and  liuensely  studied  for  more 
than  11  years  an.cl  indicatirns  are  tiiat  liiis 
feenerating  plant  can  be  the  most  efficient 
and  cleanest  coal-burning  generating  sta'ion 
in  the  world:   and 

VVliereas.  the  utility  companie.s  Ir.vnlved 
v.i'h  the  Kaiparowits  plant  have  developed  a 
millio't-drllar  environmental  Impact  study 
wliich  was  not  con:-idered  by  the  Department 
of  tiie  In.tericr  when  the  recent  decisim  was 
made  not  to  allow  construction;   atid 

Whereas,  the  utility  companies  have  for 
tlic  past  several  years  been  conducting  re- 
search on  and  development  of  systems  and 
equipment  to  remove  environmentally  objec- 
tionable materials  from  the  stack  eniLsions; 
and 

Wherea.s.  current  evidence  Indicates  that 
this  .■  \nt  at  Kaiparowits  can  be  added  to 
those  already  built  cr  phmncd  for  ll'e  area 
and  still  coniplv  with  all  prescn.t  local,  state. 
ar.d  federal  environmental  guidelines;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  of  Utah  co:.biders  liiat 
this  decision  should  not  be  made  unilaterally 
in  W;ishin'jton  without  considerii'i;  all  th.e 
fact.s  pre.seni!y  available  and  without  t!ie  con- 
currence of  the  representatives  of  the  peojile 
of  Utah;  and 

Whereas,  the  Governor  of  tlte  State  of  Utah 
has  urged  that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  be  reversed  and  development 
of  this  power  generating  plant  be  commenced. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  bv  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
requested  to  reconsider  tlie  recent  negative 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  are 
urged  to  coi'slder  tlie  additional  Information 
now  available  concerning  the  total  environ- 
ment of  the  area  and  Its  people  and  reciuest 
they  work  with  tlie  people  ot  Utah  In  develop- 
ing our  state's  natural  resources  to  the  ber.e- 
fit  of  Utah,  the  West    and  the  Nation 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  tlie  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Ut^h  call  upon  the  delegations 
of  the  State  of  Utah  and  surrounding  states 
ill  Congress  to  work  diligently  fcr  the  imple- 
mentation of  tins  resolution 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  Utah  Is  directed  to  send  c-pie.s 
of  this  re.sc5lution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  theSecretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Senators  and 
Repre,sen  tat  Ives  representing  the  State  of 
Utah  In  Congress. 


HATCH  ACT  REFORM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  today  handed  dowTi  a  decision 
upholding   the  constitutionality  of  the 


Hatch  Act's  prohibition  again^§t  Federal 
empl-^yees  taking  an  active  part  in  po- 
liticiil  campaigns.  This  decision.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Ccmmi.ssion  against  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
overniles  a  district  court  decision  that 
held  the  prohibition  agairust  political  ac- 
tivity to  be  imconstitutionally  vague. 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  Court's  ruluig 
on  this  matter  and  would  concur  with 
the  arguments  of  the  three  Justices  v^•ho 
hive  dissented  frcm  the  majority.  Allow 
me  to  quote  one  pcrtion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas'  dissent ; 

We  deal  here  with  a  Fir.st  Amendment  rlgi-.t 
to  speak,  to  propose,  to  publisn.  to  petition 
Governn-.ent,  to  assemble.  1  line  and  place  arc 
obvious  Ilmiiatlons.  Thus  no  one  could  <  b- 
Ject  if  employees  were  barred  from  uslm: 
ollice  time  to  engage  In  oui.side  actuuies 
•whether  polnieal  or  otherwise  But  it  is  of 
no  concern  of  Government  what  an  employee 
does  in  his  or  lier  spare  time,  wliether  re- 
ligion, recreation,  .soeia]  work,  or  politics  :- 
his  hobby — unless  what  he  or  she  do.s  ini- 
palrs  etticiency  or  other  facets  of  the  merin- 
of  his  job  Some  things,  some  activities  do 
allcet  >ir  may  be  thought  la  atlect  the  eni- 
plovees'  performance.  Bvit  his  politral  creed 
like  his  religion,  is  irrelevant.  In  the  areas 
of  speech,  like  religion,  it  is  oi  no  concern 
what  the  employee  says  in  private  to  his 
wile  or  the  the  public  m  Con.-.tituilou  Haii 
If  Government  cinployment  v. ere  only  a 
"privilege  ",  then  all  s^rts  cf  conditloiis  micht 
be  attached.  But  it  is  ncjvv  settled  that  Gov- 
ernment employment  may  not  be  denied  or 
ponali,;ed  "on  a  bi.sis  that  lnfrln;e.i  his  con- 
ttitutionally  protected  interests^— especial iv 
hib  lntere.;t  in  freedcni  cf  spee^-h."  See  Pi-nu 
V.  SaiidcTman   408  US   593,  597, 

The  basis  of  Justice  Douglas'  dissent  i^ 
tiijit  the  Federal  employee  should  not  be 
denied  certain  basic  political  rights  that 
are  granted  to  other  citizens.  I  find  hi^ 
argument  compelling. 

For  more  than  30  years.  Federal  em- 
ployees have  been  prohibited  from  active- 
part  iejpation  in  our  democratic  process. 
The  Hatch  Act.  which  was  enacted  in 
1059  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Fed- 
eral employee  i^olitical  rights,  has  instead 
served  only  to  deny  them. 

Govemment  v.orkers  today  are  not 
permitted  toi  ' 

First.  Express  public  support  for  a  can- 
didate— lest  it  be  construed  as  part  of  a 
camjjaign: 

Second.  Wi  ite  a  newspaper  article  or  a 
pamphlet  supporting  a  political  candi- 
date or  commenting  on  a  political  issue: 
Third.  Distribute  campaign  niiterial; 
Fourth.  Solicit  funds  for  candidates: 
Fifth.  Serve  as  a  delegate  to  a  political 
convention; 

Sixih.  Or  .serve  as  an  cfRcer  in  a  politi- 
cal organi/aticn. 

I  have  believed  for  some  time  that 
mast  of  these  all  pervasive  prohibitions* 
could  be  removed  without  endanponng 
the  ability  of  the  Government  worker  o 
perform  his  official  duties  or  to  maintain 
his  own  political  independence. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  thai 
would  allow  Government  workers  to  ex- 
press their  political  opinions,  serve  as 
delegates  to  conventions,  become  cam- 
painn  managers,  and  run  for  oilice  at  tlie 
local  level.  I  have  reintroduced  this  bill 
in  this  Congress  and  I  believe  there  have 
been  bills  introduced  by  other  Senators 
that  also  call  for  reform  of  tlie  Hatch 
Act. 
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Mr.  President,  we  have  not  pu.shed 
iihc-ad  with  this  legislation  until  now  be- 
cau.ss  we  have  felt  it  prudent  to  wait 
imtil  the  Supreme  Couit  settled  the  con- 
stitutional Question^.  Althoui^h  I  am  cer- 
taii:ly  aisapponiled  in  thu  deci.sion  that 
the  Court  has  f.nally  handed  dov.n,  there 
li  leally  no  point  in  quarrehny  farther 
with  the  decision,  for  it  is  well  v.ithin  the 
power  of  Congress  to  proceed  now  with 
revision  of  ihe  law.  The  Court  luis  held 
simply  that  Conyress  can  forbid  certain 
typ,\■^  (;f  p:)htu\;I  r.ctivity.  A;id  what  Con- 
grcis  did  m  1960,  it  obviou;ly  has  tlie 
power  to  undo  ^n  1973. 

So,  I  call  upon  Congress  to  proceed 
as  quickl.v  as  po^sible  lo  remove  the  po- 


go's.  Die. 


June  25, 
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Bu.-inesses  such  as  Eggs,  Ihc.  are  vital 
to  this  Nation's  economy.  We  must  not 
force  them  out  of  busmess  because  of  ill- 
con-^idered  Govcrimient  prjRiains. 

Food  processors  are  forced  to  cope  v.ith 
increased  prices  for  uncontrolled  raw 
agricultural  products.  But  they  are  un- 
able to  pa.ss  these  costs  along.  For  exam- 
ple. General  Foods  has  announced  that 
it  may  stop  buying  certain  products  be- 
cau^o  the  ceiling  price  they  arc  allowed 
to  charge  is  lower  than  the  price  they 
ha\-e  to  pay  for  the  raw  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
from  Eg-s,  Inc.,  and  II.  K.  Webster  Co., 
be  inserted  at  thii  point  in  the  Re'^oro. 

I  alsovask  unanimous  cjnsrnt  to  in- 


Ltica:  strai -htiacket  in  which  wc  have     elude  in  thftJ^EconD  an  article  from  the 


placed  our  Federal  cmplDyces. 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  PRICE  FREEZE 

Mr.  RIBICOIT^'.  Mr.  Prendent.  when 
the  administration  announced  its  eo-d.iy 
freeze  re.ently,  I  pointed  cut  that  it 
failed  to  place  controls  on  raw  agricul- 
tural products.  I  feared  that  thi^  would 
menn  that  many  food  proce.ssovs.  whole- 
salers and  retaiif  rs  cculd  be  cau^drt  in  a 
price  sq'iee.^c.  Pri.e  increar.es  -s-X  the  farm 
level  could  be  passed  on  to  them  but  they 
cannot  pass  on  any  costs. 

Unfortunately,  these  fears  are  being 
realised. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Chester  Hale  the  treasurer  of  EE?gs.  Inc., 
an  e-i;  pioducinT  businc-s  in  Brooklyn, 
Comi.  H1.-5  case  is  typical  of  egg  producing 
concerns  tlirou^hout  tiie  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  freeze  and  its  lack 
of  controls  over  farm  prices  there  is  a 
possibili'y  that  tiie  feed  sui^plier  for 
Eggs.  Inc.— H.  K.  Weboter  Co.  of  Lav,- 
rence,  Ma.ss. — will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue suyjplying  feed  to  E;  gs.  Inc.  The 
Webiter  Co  has  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Hale 
that  while  it  camiot  pu-ss  on  any  price 
increases,  it  must  bear  the  burden  of 
paving  hi-;her  prices  for  the  grain  it  bfiys 
to  m  ike  feed.  Corn,  for  e.x.imple — a  ma- 
jor in:;redRnt  in  feed  for  hiyav;  hcn.s — is 
not  iio/.cr.  and  has  continued  to  climb  in 
p.nco  sin'e  the  freeze  went  uito  effect. 
.A^  H  K  Web  ter  Co.  put  it  in  a  letter 
to  It-,  feed  c  u.'^tomer.s — 

We  shjdder  to  think  of  telling  cu.stomers 
t\o  Cii.'ino'.  '.upply  ijiLi  leed.  but  un;c«  relief 
Is  forlhc.n.iiijj,  ihtie  i>  a  aUnnct  po.->.sihil)'y 
•hat  we  ixiay  J.ave  to  withdraw  fr^m  the 
.'i.-..r».et  at  -.vine  poi;.t  cl:irlng  tho  C'J-d;iy 
freeze    perl'id 

I.  too.  .shudder  at  that  pro.spcct.  If  a 
,-''•.'6  fre'zt  1  to  hi-  .-ncce^sful  it  must 
apply  controls  all  along  the  line.  Raw 
agiicultural  prouucui  cannot  be  exempt. 

Compaiiie;,  su'  h  a.-:  E'-a;>,  lur  ,  c-annot 
continue  to  opf-rate  if  feed  prices  con- 
tinue to  skyrocKft.  Iii  tiie  la-,1  year  feed 
•-.'•ices  have  doubled.  In  June  of  1972 
Fgjjs,  Inc  ,  pa^fJ  ».i  70  hu.di  d.vfi-hl.  On 
liw:  IB.  1:^73  f'^ed  pni.es  wore  :s7.3I.  ThLs 
•ncrea^-p  m  leed  puces  meant  that  the 
f.ost  of  produf  niK  a  dozen  r%'s  went  up 
by  15  cents  in  a  year.  And  tliis  dof  s  not 
over.  Include  the  increase  in  labor  costs, 
capital  f.'f.uipment.  :in'i  ii'  i,.. 

It  is  tirne  to  r-ut  some  teeth  mUi  price 
'jontrols  bv  pultint;  raw  a;.;ricuitural 
■,ii  /Juf.t:.  ui.d:.r  t or.'.rol. 


New  York  Times  pointing  out  that  the 
wage-price  free::e  may  result  in  food 
shortages. 

Th-jie  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Eggs,  Inc.. 
Brooklyn.  Conn.,  June  21,  1072. 
Senator  Abb  RinicorF, 
VS.  S-:natr, 
Wasli.ngion.  DC. 

DtAB  StN.-\Toa.  in  line  with  our  prcious 
corre^poucieuce.  we  are  inclosing  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  our  feed  supplier  which  points 
out  t;;e  gravity  of  the  pre.ent  feed  situation. 

Wc  have  100,000  l.iylng  hens  th.il  require 
100  loi.s  of  feed  wcel:ly.  Lack  of  profit  is  no 
longer  our  only  concern,  because  lack  of  feed      'Juni'R  the  Ireeze  is  lower  than  the  price  of 


bothering  our  customers  wit!i  our  problems. 
We  are  relating  tht.s  because  thp  situation 
Is  sj  .serious  that  it  may  eventually  pose 
critical  problems  for  yo.i  1.;  terms  of  avaU- 
able  food  supply.  In  short,  we  do  not  know 
how  lotic;  v.c  w.U  be  able  to  sell  aatellite 
l-"ec-.i.s  ii  wc  are  to  be  forced  to  take  bl:; 
los-ses.  We  shudder  to  think  of  telling  cus- 
tL.mcfs  we  c.iuiiot  tuprily  their  feed,  but 
unlpr.s  relief  Is  ft.rthconiing,  there  is  a  dis- 
tin  t  pos  ibility  that  we  may  have  to  with- 
draw frrm  thL'  m\!kct  at  some  point  during 
the  CO  day  frt-.T-e  period.  Nor  would  the 
sir^ply  problem  bo  e.iF:ly  rcsoiied.  because 
oUicr  leed  -•aaiiufactufcrs  who  ^re  In  the 
.=^'mi-  bo.1t  nriy  r.or  !,e  e,-.ger  to  take  on  ad- 
dit!..ii:U  customers  which  add  to  their  lo,«scs. 
Vie  hope  this  aiarrrui.g  possibility  doesn't 
materialize,  but  wo  fed  that  we  niust  draw 
it  tc  yi-irattoulion  at  this  time. 
S  iicciciy. 

Dean  K.  WEBsrr.i.  President. 

jFfom  the  New  York  Times.  Juiie  25,  1973) 
looD  Processors  Prfdict  Shortage 
(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 
Washington.  June  24.— A  number  of  food 
pro.-o.;3or3  and  caaners  are  raising  the  spec- 
ter of   food   :.;horlages   with   disclosures  over 
tiie  la-t  feW  days  that  they  have  already  cut 
or  are  coolidering  cutting  delivery  of  some 
products  because  of   the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's price  freeze. 

Some  processors,  includlr^g  the  General 
Foods  Corporation,  have  slopped  taklnp  or- 
ders for  some  product  II  ics,  saylr.g  that  they 
would  lose  mo;;ey  because  their  ceiling  price 


means  our  liquidat.on. 

We  continue  to  ur.TC  legislation  which 
would  curtail  experts  of  feed  grains  during 
tlie  present  price  freeze  to  case  domestic 
supplies. 

With    our    egg    prices    fro?en    we    cannot 
suivive  with  higher  feed  costs,  nor  can  our 
poulirv  survive  without  feed. 
Very  truly  your.:, 

CHE3TtR  Hale, 
Treasurer,  Kgrj'i,  Inc. 

H.  K.  Wfbster  Compant,  Inc., 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  June  2u,  1973. 
Dfar   .Satellue    Fet.d    Cusif.MER:    As    you 


tiio  raw  product. 

More  processors  report  that  they  are  ship- 
ping oil  a  day-to-day  basis  and  may  soon 
ha\o  to  shut  down  some  of  their  production 
llnc-.=;. 

LFTTFR    CinCTTLATEn 

P.eprc^c-itative  Peter  A.  Pey.ser.  Republican 
of  Westchester,  citing  the  decision  of  General 
Foods  and  other  pro.?e.ssors  to  cease  selling 
certain  product  lines,  Is  now  circulatin??  a 
I?ttrr  among  fellow  Co:ipre.,smen  a.-,king 
them  to  Join  in  an  appeal  to  the  White 
Hou.s©  to  impose  an  immedLite  freeze  on 
prices  of  raw  agricultural  products. 

UiUcss  a  ceiling   io  placea  on   lann  goods. 


will  have  noted,  our  current  price  card,  dated      ^'^^-   Peyser   said,   there   will    Inevitably   be 


June  18  reflects  President  Nixon's  new  price 
freeze  order  requiring  comparues  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  highest  price  level  quoted  during 
the  period  June  1-8.  In  our  case,  this  meant 
we  were  lorctd  to  roll  back  prices  an  average 
of  So  GO  per  ion,  since,  as  you  know,  prices 
went  up  on  our  quotation  of  Juiie  lllh.  For 
tiie  immediate  future.  It  would  -eem  that 
the  pncs  quoted  I'T  June  18  would  remain 
111  eflect. 

We  certainly  do  not  begriidfe  the  Immedi- 
ate betietits  this  provides  our  customers. 
However.  v.e  feel  compelled  to  alert  you  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  probl'in  lacing  not 
oi  !y  tiie  H.  K.  Webster  Company,  but  most 
oilier  feed  maaufa'-turers  as  well.  The  fact 
Ui  liiat  most  of  us  were  dragging  beiund  the 
market  us  much  as  we  dared,  guliig  our  cus- 
tonifers  as  mufh  of  a  break  as  we  could,  in 
view  '■!  the  extrordiiianly  high  level  of 
pru.tH.  As  a  result  the  freeze  caught  all  ol 
u.s  lit  price  levels  sulislanllally  below  the 
actml  market  level  o£  grain  and  leed  in- 
gredients u'.cd  HI  poultry  fi  ed.s.  Furlher- 
niore,  one  major  ini;redicnt,  corn  Is  not 
Uii/i  :i  and  ha.s  continued  to  climb  In  price 
Rile*  the  (ree/e  went  iiiio  eilect.  Tins  ob- 
viously li.tMuu  that.  f,ir  fiom  making  any 
prr.fit  on  y.iiV.r.i  of  .S.iltllH.e  Feed.-,,  v.c  are  al- 
ready liiMirrlnt'  U>f::^.-,  and  these  lo.„scs  v/ill 
gro-A-  more  su.-btantial  every  day  aiui  every 
W'-rkiliat  the  pri' r;  Iri-e/c  remains  In  elfect. 

We"  do  not  tell  yon  this  fc;r  the  purpo:  e 
of  weking  vour  Kvrnpathy,  becau  e  wi  dont 
bC'llf. e  much  can  usually  be  accomplL.hed  by 


bla-k  m.irket  or  con.sumers  will  be  deprived 
of  marketplace  choices. 

Ho.vever.  some  food  Industry  experts  and 
con.su mcr  advocates  charge  that  the  can- 
nera  are  using  scare  tactics  to  persuade  the 
Administration  to  allow  them  to  pass  on  to 
tiie  consumer  the  increa.-.es  in  raw  agricul- 
tural prices. 

Rod.-iey  Leonard,  director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Nutrition  Institute,  a„;,erled  that  the 
food  procc.s-.ors  were  trying  to  "test  tlie  Oov- 
ernm.pnt's  re"olve  to  stick  to  the  freeze."  He 
-said  that  while  some  processor.?  mljjht  be 
.facing  a  cost  ..queeze.  p.irticularly  those  proc- 
e.ising  grain  products,  most  had  contracted 
lor  tlieir  raw  materials  early  last  winter  and 
have  long  since  adjii.-.:cd  their  prices  lor  tho 
new  crop. 

And  an  executive  of  a  major  can  manu- 
f.Tcturing  company  scoff, 'd  at  the  reports 
that  csnnrrs  v.oold  \\.V.e  their  produc's  olf 
the  shelve?;  He  s  ild  that  orders  IrT  can.s  were 
not  ab:itln''  and  Ihnt  all  prrice.ssors  loid  pro- 
duction ■in  the  pijieline  and  could  not  halt 
.^hlpnifnt"!  even  if  they  v/uited  In" 

However,  the  president  of  the  N;il!oniiI 
Canner.'i  Assoclr'tlon,  Charles  J.  f:arey.  '^aid  m 
a  telephone  Interview  that  iitilea  cli:iiu;:s 
v.cre  n.ufle  in  tlie  Irce/t-  jirofrim,  "a  lot  of 
products  will  never  get  to  market." 

Mr  C.ircy  :.ald  ihot  I  hi,  w:i ,  tlie  beginning 
of  tlic  .season  for  most  produce  and  "a  lot  of 
contracl.s  have  not  been  consummat^^d  vet" 
between  growers  anrl  pr  ice.s.sors  The  prow- 
er  ;,  he  explainid,  are  iLsklng  prux-s  .siibstan- 
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tially  higher  than  lii.?t  year's,  while  the  tan- 
ners and  proces.3ors  are  often  frozen  at  last 
year's  prices. 

He  cited  peaches  as  one  example.  One  of 
the  major  canned  fruits,  peaches  cost  the 
processors  about  $75  a  ton  last  year.  This 
year.  Mr.  Carey  reported,  growers  are  asking 
more  tlian  $110  a  ton. 

Meanwhile,  he  asserted,  the  growers  have 
iiurea.-ed  costs  and  will  not  reduce  prices 
even  if  tlie  caiiiier.-,  cannot  allord  the  same 
orders  as  last  yeiir.  The  result,  he  said,  will 
be  that  some  smaller  canners  will  stop  pro- 
duction entirely  and  most  peach  canner.-, 
will  cxirc!.=e  options  in  their  contracus  and 
Iiroduce  at  a  much  lower  level  during  the 
Ireej^e. 

A  number  of  products  have  already  started 
to  disappear  from  priiduction  lines,  Mr. 
Carey  said.  One.  he  said,  is  pork  and  beans, 
a  rcllection  ol  a  25  per  cent  rise  m  the  price 
of  beans  since  the  last  harvest.  Other  items 
likely  to  bo  afl'ected  soon  are  tomat<jes.  peas, 
cherries  and  seafood,  he  added. 
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Wn.I.    HAVF    NO    CHOICE 

'•Unless  .something  is  done  awfully  fa.st  to 
allow  us  at  lea-st  to  pi'ss  through  our  costs, 
canners  will  have  no  choice  but  to  contract 
supplies,"  the  canning  indu.stry  executive 
asserted.  He  said  that  a  fi^eze  on  raw  agri- 
cultural prices  would  have  no  effect  at  this 
point  because  these  prices  were  already  bo 
high. 

A  spokesman  for  General  Foods  said  that 
because  of  the  Iree>.e  prc.-,.,ures  the  company 
had  taken  action  to  cut  off  new  orders  on 
some  of  its  frozen  foods,  p.articularly  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries  The  big  company  is 
also  halting  shipments  of  chocolate  and  coco- 
nut to  Us  industrial  customers,  the  spokes- 
man said. 

"We  are  not  lofjking  to  book  imy  bu.slness 
wJieu  we  have  to  sell  at  a  loss,'  tlie  official 
said.  "Unlcs  we  can  pas.-,  through  our  costs 
we  are  simply  going  to  store  some  of  the 
crops  until  the  freeze  is  ovit.  This  will  not 
result  In  an  immediate  emptving  of  shelve.'?. 
becau.se  retailers  still  have  some  stocks.  Bur 
It  could  mean  shortages  later  on." 

An  official  of  Oconomowoc.  Inc.,  a  Wiscon- 
bin-based  proccs.sor  that  cans  vegetables  for 
chain-store  hou.se  brands  and  for  uistitu- 
tinn.s  such  as  school.s  and  ho.spitals.  .said  it 
was  limiting  the  size  of  the  orders  it  accept.s. 
He  also  said  that  institution:.!  buyers  were 
having  trouble  getting  food  supplies  beiause 
they  operate  on  a  low-bid  system  and  can- 
ners were  reluctaiu  to  take  a  low  price  dur- 
ing the  free/e  peri,.U. 

A  spokebiiian  for  Del  Monte,  one  of  the 
nation's  biggest  canners.  described  the  cur- 
rent situation  as  "scary  and  confused"  and 
.said  that  the  compitny  had  not  vet  decided 
whether  to  start  taking  its  products  otT 
supermarket  shelves. 

He  reported,  however,  that  one  of  the  com- 
!>any's  .subsidiaries,  the  Purky  Pie  Company. 
had  been  unable  to  get  any  new  shorteiuug" 
because  of  skyrocketing  prices  for  soybean 
oil  and  would  have  to  stop  production  of  lUs 
pies  fairly  soon. 

Ray  Robin.son,  of  the  R.obin.son  Shrimp 
Company  in  New  Orleans,  told  un  lntcr\iewer 
by  telephone  that  becau.se  01  the  squeeze 
between  prices  lor  raw  and  proce.s.sed  shrimp 
he  was  exporting  UK.re  of  his  canned  shrimp 
to  Kurope     where  there  Ls  no  price  fretze. 


lUrtTHTR  DEVELOPMENTS  ON  THE 
UKOUGHT  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

Mr.  TIUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  recently  wrote  a  letter  to 
'Iniled  Nations  Secretary  General  Wald- 
neitn  announcing  that  he  had  designated 
Ur.  Maurice  J.  Williams  Special  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator to  coordinate  moic  efToctively 
<>ui    emergency  relief  elforts  to  the  six 


drought-stricken  African  countries  and 
to  plan  our  part  in  a  rehabilitation  prd- 
gi'am . 

President  Nixon  also  stated  that  we 
starid  ready  to  provide  further  support 
for  internal  transport  and  to  provide 
additional  a.ssistance  to  help  overcome 
the  profound  effects  of  this  tragedy. 

I  welcome  these  developments  and 
hope  that  additional  transport  assistance 
and  a  major  U.S.  commitment  to  re- 
building these  economies  are  indeed 
forthcoming. 

In  the  heuruigs  I  held  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Africa  Subcommittee  on 
June  14.  it  became  evident  that  a  lack 
of  effective  coordination  was  one  of 
the  major  problems  hindering  emergency 
relief  efforts.  I  hope  Mr.  Williams  wifl 
be  able  to  coordinate  the  various  aspects 
of  U.S.  assistance  and  help  in  the  co- 
ordination of  international  relief  efforts. 
The  critical  need  for  an  adequate, 
well-cooi'dinaied  interaational  relief  ef- 
fort is  revealed  in  yesterday's  Ne'w  York 
Times  article,  "Six  Million  Africans  May 
Die  in  Famine  by  October."  This  article 
quotes  relief  workers  as  stating  that  if 
adequate  a.ssi.^tance  does  not  reach  many 
communities  before  ihev  are  totally  iso- 
lated by  the  rains.  milUons  will  die  of 
starvation.  It  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the 
tremendous  suffering  and  unnecc':sa!-:.- 
deaths  already  caused  by  the  drought. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Pre;5ident  Nixon's  letter  to  the 
Secretary^ General  and  Thomas  A.  John- 
son's artrrle  be  included  in  tlie  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

7he  Wiute  Hocse. 

\Vii^~/Luigton,  DC. 
Hi.s  ExcelleiiLV  Dr.  KtKi  Waudhkim. 
:h-rrrtary    Gc'ural    0/    lite    Lnilttl    A'o'iofi-, 
Viiiifd  Nations,  Ncic  York. 
Dl.ar  Mr.  Secklt.vky  Gener.4L;  1  fuil\  siiare 
the   concerns   which    you   have   expressed   lo 
Anit)as.-ador    .Scili    fur    the    milhons   of   per- 
soiLs    who    are    suneriug    from    th.e    terrible 
drouf-lu  In  the  Sahehaii  nations  of  West  and 
Central    Alriia.    For    nuuiy    mouths    reports 
from  United  States  and  ijnited  Nations  re- 
presentatives   and     from     th.e     governments 
t  hem-elves     have     related     graphlcaliv     the 
trowing  effects  of  the  worst  droUi;hl  of  Uus 
century   m    t!ie   Afric;in   Sahel.   Those  of  us 
who    have    been    spared    this    scourge    have 
been  responding  to  the  iri.sis,  but  more  must 
be  done,  as  you  have  said.  The  Vnlted  S'i^les 
stands  prcp.\red  to  conunit  fvirther  resources 
ns  needs  arc  idvutificd. 

A.s  you  know,  the  UUitcd  States  response 
1ms  been  carried  out  on  se\er.il  fronts.  We 
have  Increased  the  amount^  of  Toodtirains 
destined  for  Ihc.-e  nations  through  both 
American  proitrains  and  the  World  Food  Pro- 
naiiis.  By  mid-summer.  l.'.e.OOO  tons  oi  gram 
v.i'ued  lit  nearlv  ^-la  million  will  have  arrived 
hi  W  e-t  .African  pori.s  or  in  the  interior  sliites 
of  Mali,  Upper  Volia.  Nit;i>r  and  Chad.  T*.i 
nuUion  dollars  in  disaster  relief  funds  li.r,  e 
also  been  made  available  Ui:ltod  States  Air 
Force  airitiUt.  and  tho,c  of  other  donors,  aie 
iiirliftuig  grain  to  stricken  nomads  and 
l.irmers  in  n mote  di.--trKt.s  of  Mali  and  Chad. 
-Animnl  feed  and  v.icclnc.s  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  .<:avo  .1.S  much  livestock  us  pus- 
•  ib!e  Modicine;t  are  being  provided  to  com- 
bat maliiutniicn  and  po'entinl  epldcmica 
In  rrspon.se  to  a  request  from  Director  Gen- 
I --al  Hocrina.  tlic  .Agency  for  Iniernaf tonnt 
Development  has  providetl  a  loptstlc:;!  plan- 
I'tn.g    expert    to    the    Po.xi    and    AprtotiUun' 


Organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  our 
stafts  in  West  Africa  are  being  augmen'ed 
10  improve  our  ability  to  deliver  wha»  1- 
needed  to  the  rikht  place  at  the  right   time 

We  share  your  concern  that  the  prohlen..-, 
of  dealing  v. ith  the  immediate  en-.eritenc, 
•Aill  become  even  more  difficult  as  the  -ains 
begiji  and  road  traiLsport  problems  IncieiL-^n 
We  Therefore  .-tand  ready  to  provide  fur-h": 
siipjiort  for  internal  transport,  as  speciti.^d 
need<  are  identmed 

As  you  have  rerotnized   this  region  is  fi"f-fi 
not  only  with  the  immedi.-i'e  need";  of  feed- 
int'    the   J^ungry    but    aNo   of    rehabtlra':!!^ 
water  and   forage   resources,   livestock   ^prrt- 
and   grain    prodiicme   facilities   to   perm:-    .. 
long    ramie    recovcrv    from    the    Jevas»->fn.r 
effects  of  the  droush't   This  effor*  will  rcqu'l,-- 
close  coHaborarion  amon-j  .African  leaders  anj 
the  donor  community.  As  .specific  rehabi";-.->- 
tion  need^  are  more  clenrlv  identified,  snd  a 
1'    heconus  c:e.'..'er  what   o'l.ers  are  ready  • 
do.  'he  United  .States  will  be  prepared  'o  p'  - 
vide   additional    a.'-sistance   for   •he   ?ahe'    ■■. 
help   overcome   tiie  prolonnd  .pffeci^r  nf   ihi 
tragedv 

In  order  to  coordm.Tfp  more  etTeciv^Iv  1  ■- 
emereency  relief  e.ffons  at^d  to  plan  our  pa'' 
in  a  rehabilitation  program  I  intend  to  dc  ■ 
ignate  Mr  Maurice  J.  W/.liam-  .^-.  a  Spec'i'  " 
United  States  Coordinator  He  .vill  ccopcra-e 
claselv  in  his  work  with  Director  Genera' 
Boernia  and  with  other  govenimcnv— =.0  t!'..' 
!he  work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  can  ,:.i 
lorwurd  a.-  expcdriously  a.^  possible 
^uicereU  . 


i\   Mil  I  !• 


A>p.i.  ANs  M.^v  Die  in  Fa.mins  e^ 

OcT(JBEB 

I  By  Thomas  A  Johnson)* 
A/-7AL.  XiGi-R.  June  16— Suleman  Aji  .s.t 
m  the  shade  of  a  palm  tree  with  other 
Bouzou  and  Tu.ire-  tribesmen  until  the  ner- 
ciless  sun  went  down  l.',st  night  and  thi- 
oasls  was  engulfed  in  cc>ol:ng  da'k-ess  J- 
W.1S  clear  that  the  .s-.ippiv  it  miV.ei  .ir.d 
powdered,  milk  w.-.s  net  coming  from  town 
fhe  tribc-nun.  who  have  Icrl  most  of  then 
camels,  sheep  and  eor.ts  to  a  five-veir  drou'-'i 
and  famine,  returned  this  mcrt^.lng  when  a 
Liind-Kover  arrived  from  .Aradez,  10  miU- 
south  of  here  Now  we  wU!  eat  fcr  at  leas- 
one  more  d,;. .-  Mr.  Aji  remarked 'mp.ttcr-<-- 
factiy  to  a  visitor  to  the  mhorpl'ablv  pare'-  .■ 
region  of  this  equatorial  countrv.  where  ihe 
Fun  has  blackened  the  rooks 

The  batid  of  six  French-speaking  natio-,- 
of   the   souihern   Sahara   are   sufferi-.t;   fr.'"' 
drotight  and  the  desert   herdsm.Mi  here  an";" 
the  millet   i-.nd  pe.tnut  farmers  to  tho  south 
who   make   up   90   per   cent    of   the   regio     , 
more  ihaii  25  million  people  dcjjend  c:i  tl^.t 
alm.-M  daily  f  <od  den.ertes  to  stay  a!:\e 
F\r    many    people    1:1    .Virer     riaunta 
Seneeal.   M.ili.   Upper  Voira   and   Ch.wl,   :  •.• 
IS  synonym.v.is  wi.h  hun -cr.  United  Natior- 
relief  workers  hnve  w.arned  th.u  .is  manv  ,te 
S1.X  million  could  die  of  star-.atlon  by  October 
They  osiimate  th.it  m,  re  than  a  xa'ird  of  the 
area's  livestock  ha\e  peri.^hfd. 

Tru\  olcrs  la  the  region  hear  :.-om  herdsmen 
snd  farmers  that  many^havc  died  rf  start .,- 
tion.  Cverntnent  spoke-=men  report  f'la- 
huUL-er  and  «e;iknc«s  hav.  contributed  f.. 
un'old  deaths  from  dise...-e 

•Meninpitis  In  Chad,  a  cholera  f.arc-up  ■  • 
Seiieszal  and  outbreaks  of  me  isles  m  Mali  and 
Nuer  1..U  .•  c:',i:>ed  ni.itiy  deaths."  a  Eurt>pe.i:i 
*  •  "Many  of  the  victiats  prob,iO;v  woiiu- 
have  survived  11  they  had  not  been  m»  uad.'r- 
nourSshed." 

Mo.--t  relief  work.r.s  lu  tiie  re^iion.  bot:: 
.Vfncan  and  European,  *.  uiU  airrtt-  » 1;  h  t  -e 
i,-ravo  conclus-.oiib  01  Da.id  M..Aa..nu  mitAion 
director  for  th.e  United  S-.aic.s  Atei.cy  u-r 
International  Developmotu  in  S.-iief,-.U  JUhI- 
and  Maurlt.ima.  wiio  said  'From  cur  unes- 
tijiations  no  one  is  dying  at  th.u  moiutm  jua: 
from  s:ar^a•:o:l    But   if  supplies  ure  halted 
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and  the  summer  rains  isolate  entire  com- 
numitles.  we  could  be  standing  on  the  brink 
vi  disaster." 

For  Mr.  Aji.  the  black  tribesman  in  Azzal. 
disaster  Is  already  at  hand.  Disease  has  taken 
stneral  relatives  and  friends,  nie  lack  of 
ram.  combined  with  140-dcgree  temperatures 
and  hot.  blowing  sands,  has  destroyed  pas- 
iiire  land,  and  the  livestock  that  §^ive  him 
both  a  luing  and  status  have  |)en-i%d. 

"I  raised  camels  cattle,  slieep  and  goa'.'-: 
and  same  donkeys  too."  he  told  a  visror  to 
the  st>Bw-hut  compound  he  siiares  with  two 
wres.  six  children  and  an  ayed  moiher.  "All 
tile  animals  are  dead — m(;re  than  iOO.  except 
!'>r  the  goats,"  ^ 

The  goats  are  penned  m  the  compound. 
In  the  morning  the  children  take  them  across 
tlie  sun-blackened  rocks — an  area  that  re- 
sembles photographs  of  the  nu.ons  surtace — 
to  search  for  a  few  leaves  lelt  on  an  occa.-»ionaI 
desert  bush. 

Every  few  days,  after  Mr  AJi.-,  wives  and 
Ills  mother  have  fashioned  lU-toot  lengths 
of  rope  from  dried  palm  fronds,  lie  takes 
them  to  Aaadez.  where  he  sells  them  for  5 
leii's  each  In  the  central  market  there  5 
lenrs  will  buy  about  a  qiuirrcr  ot  a  pound  of 
n-.illct- -often  used  in  the  United  .Siates  for 
bird.seed. 

Asked  wliy  he  stayed,  he  answered  without 
liesitation:  "Should  not  a  man  -tay  with  the 
•.vnm.jii  who  fcave  birth  to  him/" 

K.*:.;iLI.\P.    SCfNtS    PREFfKKFD 

Farther  north.  Ahmad  Umale.  a  Tiiareg 
v-h'i  \cni  20  camels  to  the  drought,  smd  m 
answer  to  the  same  question;  "One  should 
never  go  where  the  old  men  have  not  niar':ed 
the  waterholes  " 

And  .^hniadu  Kie'a.  wlio  ju^t  pl.mu-d  the 
\a>x  of  his  millet  .^ceds  in  the  sand  near 
Oullam.  said:  "Where  would  -ac  go.'  We  would 
be  jusi  as  de.-ti'ute  anyplace  el-e.  and  also 
;ar  irom  home   ' 

Nonerhele.s.-..  many  thousand.-,  i.t  Arab  and 
blick  h.erdsmen  and  farmer-,  have  left  their 
iiomes  and  campiiig  areas  in  what  ollicials 
are  de-cribin.?  as  the  ret;ion  s  largest  nugra- 
'loti  m  recent  history. 

In  iome  cases  whole  villages,  with  their 
herds,  are  on  the  mo- e.  Herds  from  Mauri- 
tania, where  o:Tic:als  sav  T.i  per  tent  of  the 
livestock  have  perished,  arn  ixiiig  taken  as 
:ar  loutii  a-.  Gambia. 

Althougii  farmers  have  betn  re' Liming  to 
plant  crijps  after  the  hrst  rain-,,  many  oi  ilie 
herd'^men  who  lost  tlielr  liocks  have  become 
a  lari;re,  dependent  cii-,.-.s  ui  refugees.  .Several 
cities,  among  them  Nouakchott  in  Mauri- 
tania, and  Mopti.  m  Mall,  lipve  doubled  and 
trebled  m  ...ue  m  recent  nionlh-.. 

■  For  many  of  the  iiumad.-.  tlie  loss  of  the 
herdi  built  up  over  many  generations  will 
::.ean  an  end  to  their  nomadic  way  of  life.  ' 
a  Niger  Government  worker  coiireded.  de- 
parting from  generally  cautioi!-,  official  state- 
.-i.ents. 

Niger,  like  the  otlier  na-iors  hard  hit  by 
•he  drought,  has  a  long-range  plan  lor  the  re- 
■•ftlement  of  i.oniad,  m  more  iertile  areas 
ff.rther   south.    F.jr    n..ii.v    this    win    not    be 

Mr-,  .Sodinge  Kaou  a  n.einher  ol  the  viide- 
ranglng.  cattie-rLising  Fulanl  triije  re'cnilv 
led  a  group  of  women  and  children  into 
lahoua.  Niger,  in  search  of  frjod.  Thev 
.■anted  It  for  tlielr  menfolk  who  were  in  the 
desert  lending  the  4  remaining  i.ead  of  a 
..Td  '.'.  2f>  cattle 

KON  r  I  .'Kf   f  n  V   ;  in 
The  v.omen  received  a  two-dav  supply  r,f 
fi.iiiet  arid   relumed   to   tiie  desert    Accord- 

■  ■>>  .Mr,    Kaon,  the  U  people  m  the  fam- 
LToup   v.-lll  Stay  with   their  cattle   in   tlie 

-  •  ':r'  as  long  as  they  can.  "We  do  not  v.  ant 
:r.e  in  the  cltv,"  she  added. 

nry.i-r  Fulanls,  having  lost  their  cattle. 
.    .•-  "i>  dally  in  the  growing  refugee  centers 

.•.;   Httu'.a   farmer.->.   who  had   to  eat   their 


seed    crops,    and    Arab    herdsmen,    v.  ho    als'> 
lost   their  livestock. 

Many  of  the  herdsmen,  desperate  over 
their  losses,  are  convinced  that  they  must 
change  their  way  of  life. 

A  youthful  Tuareg.  Asumana  Umale.  who 
fled   from   the   de.  ert   near  Kidal.  Mali,   told 
a  visitor:  "We  will  try  farming  if  we  mu.-t  — 
'  v.e  must  eat." 

Hi>w  many  peo»;le  in  the  region  are  liviiiLt 
ou  the  day-to-day  emergency  food  grants 
has  not  been  e;t:iblished.  nor  is  it  known 
how  many  are  in  the  food-distribution  cen- 
ters or  wandering  in  neighboring  countries 
Statistics  in  these  poor,  underdeveloped 
and  inaccessible  countries  are  at  best  rough 
guesses.  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  languages 
and  peoples,  and  illiteracy  is  thought  to 
grip  about  9U  per  cent.  Roads  a'ld  telephone 
communications  are  extremely  poor  if  thev 
exist  at  all. 

"We  thoUf;ht  we  had  some  70,000  in  At^ade/: 
bttt  already  we  have  registered  more  than 
82.000  for  fond  L'rants.  '  sajd  the  district 
commi.ssioner.  Fodi  Djingarey. 

The  current  crisi.-,  is  the  result'of  a  steady 
five  year  decrea.se  in  annual  rainfall,  which 
cut  fiirin  production  by  30  to  50  per  cent 
Rar.ue  and  pasture  land  is  depleted  and 
gr.iin  reserves  and  .seed  siipi  lies  are  gone  in 
most  areas. 

W'ater  tables  have  been  lowered  so  that 
manv  wells  have  dried  tip.  and  there  is  no 
eciuipment  to  dig  them  deeper.  West  African 
rivers— the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  the  Batidama 
and  the  V'olta — are  at  their  lowest  in  six 
decades. 

The  region  is  the  scene  of  an  intensive  in- 
ternational battle  against  time,  with  Al- 
ricin  and  foreign  relief  workers  attempting 
to  stockpile  food  before  the  summer  rains 
destn.y  unpaved  roads  and  effectively  Iso- 
late mr-.ny  thousands  of  people.  With  the 
help  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  .Agricul- 
ture Organization,  more  th.m  700.000  tons  of 
gi\-.in  and  powdered  milk  will  be  brous/ht 
into  the  region  before  Octcber.  when  it  is 
hoped,  harvests  will  abate  the  emergency. 

The  major  contribut.-irs  include  the  United 
Nations,  the  European  Fconomic  Ccimmn- 
nity.  the  United  Slates.  France.  West  Gcr- 
n.ai.y.  and  Soviet  Union.  Canada  aiid  Chinti 
Some  50.000  tons  of  animal  feed  are  to  ar- 
rive before  August,  and  the  rains  should 
restore  some  pasture. 

Most  of  the  supplies  are  landed  by  slup 
in  ports  from  Da'.-.ar,  Her.ecal.  to  Pert  Har- 
court.  Nigeria:  Algeria  has  sent  some  ocross 
the  .Sahara  by  truck.  Trains  and  truck  con- 
voys c'lrrv  them  to  principal  cities,  and  mil- 
itary aircraft— French.  Soviet.  West  Ger- 
man. Belgian  and  .American — ferry  loads  to 
outlying  areas. 

Tl-.e  emergen -v  will  build  steadily  during 
the  coming  v.eeks  as  expected  rains,'  light  or 
heavy,  hamper  the  delivery  of  relief  supplies 
"This  is  what  we  all  fear."  said  a  Belgian 
Air  Force  Captain,  Daniel  Brams.  a  navi- 
gator on  a  C  i:iO  carrying  millet  fr.vm  Ni- 
amev.  Niger,  to  Agadez  and  Aliiii.  "If  we 
cannot  .stockpile  enough  in  tho:-.e  distri'-ts 
That  will  be  cut  off.  many,  manv  people  ,■. ill 
die  of  ■=tar\ation  ■' 


ILLI.NOIS.     LTRB.XN     RENF^WAL      .AND 
HUDS  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  BUDGET 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesidcnt.  I  had  tlie 
honoi-  last  Thui.sday  morning  lo  join  the 
di  t.ingiii.>hcd  Senator  from  Illinoi.s  iMr. 
Steve.n-soni  in  hosting  a  biealclasl  for 
the  Ilhnois  congre.s.sional  delegation  at 
v.hich  v.e  hoaid  from  a  delegation  com- 
po.sed  of  the  mayors  of  .several  Illinoi.s 
cities  and  the  rei)ie.sentatives  ol  the 
mayors  of  .several  other.s. 

The  message  these  urban  leader.s 
brought  us  fron:   Bloomint^ton,  Carbon- 


dale,  Chicago.  DanviFie,  Decatur,  Enst  St. 
Louis.  Peoria,  and  Rockford  was  that 
the  fi.scal  year  1974  budget  propo.sal  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  made  it  virtually  impossible 
to  carry  out  plans  for  urban  renewal  and 
community  development  projects  which. 
in  many  cases,  had  been  many  long,  hai'd 
years  in  the  making. 

These  leaders  presented  a  very  per- 
suasive case  not  only  for  increased  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  1974  for  the  community  de- 
velopment programs  which  HUD  pro- 
poses to  fold  into  a  community  develop- 
ment special  revenue  sharing  program  as 
of  Julv  1,  1974,  as  well  as  for  lifting'the 
moratorium  on  sub.=-,idi:^ed  housing  pro- 
grams pending  the  outcome  of  an 
intensive  evaluation  of  the.se  pro- 
grams, but  also  for  some  continuity  in 
the  rules  under  which  local  .iurisdic- 
tions  are  required  to  operate  in  order  to 
roreive  Federal  financial  assistance. 

I  was  pleased  to  report  to  the  group 
that  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  had  just  the 
previous  day  reported  legislation  v.hich 
extends  most  Government  housing  pro- 
grams foi-  1  year,  lifts  the  moratorium 
on  housing  subsidy  programs,  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  "immediately 
cease  any  suspension"  or  withholding  of 
funds  for  Federal  housing-a.ssistance 
programs  and  to  stop  delaying  or  with- 
holding applications  for  these  programs. 
I  personally  favor  the  revenue -sharing 
concept  for  community  development  pro- 
grams and  I  believe  Congress  should  and 
will  pass  an  effective  bill  on  this  subject 
very  soon.  However.  I  feel  it  is  wrong 
to  unilaterally  terminate  and  .su.spend 
programs  on  which  many  communities 
depend  without  alternative  ones  in  place. 
At  the  very  least,  not  enotjgh  care  has 
been  given  to  the  transition-year  prob- 
lems of  loc.il  offici-ils  in  Illinois  and 
around  the  country.  I  think  the  Hou.se 
Appropriations  Committee  action  in  pro- 
viding funds  sufficient  to  maintain  cur- 
rent levels  of  activity  under  urban  re- 
newal—rather than  to  rely  solely  on 
what  is  in  the  pipeline— may  be  the  most 
aijpropriate  way  to  jjroceed. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Stevenson  I  and  I.  together  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  the  other 
body  who  attended  the  breakfast,  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Railseack, 
and  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  and  stafT  rcpre- 
.senting  Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr. 
FiNDLEY.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hanraiian.  Mr. 
McClory.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Michel.  Mr. 
OBkien,  and  Mr.  Yates  were  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the.se 
local  officials  and  to  learn  from  them  the 
dimensions  of  the  jMoblem  they  are  fac- 
ing this  year  in  urban  renewal  and  com- 
munity development. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  as  well  as  olli- 
cials  of  the  executive  branch  will  be 
inteiested  in  a  document  prejxired  by 
these  cities  becau.se  their  experience  may 
be  duiJlicatcd  elsewhere  in  the  Ut*rted 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  conscrTl  that 
the  document  entitled  "Cities  Report  on 
Urban  Renewal"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oiin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Cities   Report   on   Urban    Renewal 

PREFACE 

The  Cities  of  Illinois  would  like  to  thank 
tho.se  who  were  able  to  attend  this  breakfast 
meeting.  Needless  to  say,  without  your  sup- 
port this  meeting  would  liot  have  been  called. 

The  delegation  of  cities  need  not  spend 
long  hours  explaining  their  fears  and  con- 
cerns over  recent  changes  In  Federal  Policy 
regarding  community  development  and  hous- 
ing All  that  need  be  said  is  that  problems, 
quickly  reaching  the  crisis  stage,  are  attack- 
ing Illinois'  cities.  In  order  to  fully  Inform 
you  of  these  problems  the  cities  decided  to 
request  this  meeting.  The  inte.it  is  to  infonn 
and  bring  you  up  to  date  as  to  tlie  recent 
events  as  they  are  occurring  on  the  local 
level. 

Enclosed,  herein,  are  brief  summary  papers 
prepared  by  .several  cities  who  wanted  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  express,  not  only  ver- 
bally, but  in  writing,  the  problems  now  being 
enco'intered.  This  booklet  Is  for  your  exam- 
ination at  your  convenience. 

P.OCKFOHD.    ILL. 

For  three  years  the  City  of  Rijckf  ird.  Illi- 
no!.=  .  has  a.=."umed  its  rij;htful  role  ot  leader- 
ship by  encouraging  and  assisting  local  com- 
munity development  efforts  to  upgr  ide  the 
physical  and  social  environment.  The  goal  of 
restoring  and  conserving  the  City  s  neighbor- 
hoods, whether  It  be  the  Central  Busuie.ss 
District  or  a  resid'^titial  area.  Is  supported 
and  stressed  by  key  local  figures  The  'enliza- 
tion  that  many  areas  of  our  city  were  built  in 
a  diSfercnt  tunc  for  a  diUcreni  funrtton  h.is 
been  evident  as  two  kev  for.-es  of  unplar.ncd 
growth  and  urban  decay  attack  vital  parts  of 
Rockford.  Illinois. 

Ihe  objectives  of  the  Cii\  were  ckar  and  lo 
the  point  I 

Maintain  a  physical,  economic  and  social 
environment  compatible  for  its  citl^ens. 

Strengthen  the  Central  Business  District  in 
order  to  increase  retail  activity,  ta.table 
values  and  job  opportunitits 

Establish  a  pattern  fur  the  orderly  phys- 
ical attd  economic  growth  to  eliminate  the 
Ktibstandard  and  obsolescent  buildings  that 
act  as  blighting  influences  and  deir.act  from 
the  well-being  of  the  City 

Achieve  development  v.lnch  would  be  both 
fund  ion;. l!y  und  aesthetically  pleasiu^;. 

Encourage  the  private  sector  to  de.'lop 
new  commercial.  Industrial,  and  reoidcntlal 
iireas  in  our  city. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  Urban  ro- 
developinent.  Rockford  sought  ancj  recci  ed 
Federal  funding  for  a  Ncighl)orhood  Develop- 
ment Program  consisting  of  three  areas— 
renirul  Business  Di^.trict,  Sa-Grant  and 
Northwest. 

Central  business  district 
A  large  land  mass  containin;,'  over  600  acres 
oi  prime  cotuinercial.  industrial  and  resi- 
(ieutial  land  was  deluied  as  the  Central  Busi- 
ness Di^trkt  area.  Concentrated  activities 
were  focu.scd  on  an  area  encompassmg  niieeii 
blocks  A  viable  redevelopment  plan  was  lor- 
muhited  with  certain  activities  soheduled  anrl 
dependent  upon  the  succt.-^sr.il  completion  of 
other  activities.  A  pnigruui  to  aco  lire  key 
blocks  hi  order  to  make  tliem  available  to 
developers  was  underlakrn  in  the  bprinu  ol 
HJ70.  Within  a  short  time  period  the  Urban 
nenewal  Proj'ram  has  succet.^luUv  purcha:ied 
bi.f  and  one-half  blocks,  uut  of  nine.  Wiihiu 
the  designated  areas. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Program  has  suc- 
(■■sfully  rclncatcd  seventy-nine  businesses. 
d"mn!ished  three  of  the  six  and  one-hali 
blocks  currently  under  its  control.,  and  his 
sold  two  of  Its  downtown  blocks  to  d.ite. 
'Jhe  Urban  Renewal  Phm  calls  for  cinccu- 
tratrd  redevelopment  efforts  by  the  City  and 
l!;e  public  .sector  In  order  lo  achieve  a  Iruly 
iii'cgrated   downtown    di  ■,  rUipmcnt. 


The  attainment  of  this  goal  Is  in  sight. 
As  already  stated,  over  two-thirds  of  the 
property  contained  In  the  Central  Business 
District  area  has  been  acquired  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  redevelopment.  By  the  end  of  1973 
the  City  of  Rockford  will  have  17  million 
dollars  of  new  construction  going  on  In  its 
downtown  core,  with  an  anticipated  40  mil- 
lie:!  dollars  yet  to  come.  Needless  to  say. 
■.'■;s  i.s  the  biiiyct  btiiltiing  b.oom  that  the 
downtown  has  experirnccd  since  its  Incep- 
tion, and  it  has  greatly  Increased  the  em- 
>■  piovinent  of  construction  workers,  archi'ec- 
lural  f'.rm=.  building  suppliers,  and  manv 
otlier  coi'-truction   related  actt\  itles. 

As  of  January  U)73.  the  proenosis  for  a 
cc-rs'sful  project  was  dimmed.  With  the  re- 
ceipt of  official  policy  memoranda  Mn- 
s'rai  .inc  the  use  of  the  Grant  money  to 
acquire  property  the  City  lost  one  of  Its 
major  redevelopment  tools  Tlie  scheduling 
f'f  activities  which,  do  to  Us  Importance.  Is 
computer  opcrr.ted,  was  automatically  invali- 
dated. What  appeared  to  be  a  four  year 
r,".;ui' ition  pr.i.riim  to  provide  marketable 
land  parcels  was  put  In  a  total  state  of 
"limbo." 

Th.ere  are  many  other  problems  s.iriacing 
at  this  point  in  time  The  City  currently  has 
under  its  contr  1.  half  of  a  prune  downtown 
bloc!:  that  canm.'.  be  totailv  a«-semtaled  be- 
cause of  the  proliibition  agsmst  a-quisition. 
■Jhus  tlie  City  is  lift  with  a  vr.hial/.e  piece 
ol  property  in  a  '■limbo"  status  tliat  c.iuld 
be  a.>.senibled  were  the  prohibition  ol  land 
r.cciui  iiiun  Inied.  Ni  edless  to  say.  there  have 
been  .several  ino.uiries  from  private  develop- 
ers concerning  tiie  a.s.seinbiage  oi  this  prime 
bio?;-:,  and  due  to  the  uiabiliiy  of  the  City  to 
carry  out  its  activities,  the  faith  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  been  shaken  by  this  change 
iji  e  ents. 

The  City  of  Roikford  hi  its  original  plan- 
ning recognised  that  one  oi  the  major  de- 
ticier.cies  is  the  lack  oi  sullicient  and  con- 
veiiic:.i  parking  In  order  lo  pro>  ide  parking, 
the  Guy  tcmmiiied  ii.scli  to  constr  ict  three 
author  parking  decks  ol  which  one  is  cur- 
reiitly  under  cousiructioii.  Sullice  to  bay. 
withof.l  the  cap.ibility  to  acituire  land  for 
the  .additional  parking  structures,  the  o\er 
ail  success  of  the  proi  ram  will  be  seriously 
jeopardized . 

Fc  .dc7itial  program — ncrr'n.  r>-!  and  5.4- 

eruiU 
The  residential  program  of  the  Citv  pf 
RcKkford  is  comprised  of  two  distinct  neigh- 
borhoods Tlie  primtiry  too!  to  be  used  in 
both  neighborhoods  was  312  Rehabilitation 
Loan  ProL'rani  the  II.")  Reh.'.bilitation  Grant 
Prcgram.  The  City  has  alwavs  rccccni.-pff  the 
need  to  c<-nserve  and  upttrade  it.";  declining 
:iei<''-borhocds.  and  witli  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program  ,ne  Ci'y  encmtraged 
iieiKhoorhood  crnservatioti.  During  this  three 
year  period,  the  City  encourafted  homeown- 
ers and  property  owners  to  take  advantage  of 
the  available  lo.ins  and  pran's.  Even  though 
the  bureinicratic  "red  tape"  hHS  often  slowed 
the  rehabilitation  program,  real  progress  ha-s 
been  made. 

Durintr  the  pa.-t  several  mmiths  the  City 
(:f  Rockford  averaiied  eight  new  rehnbilifated 
houses  a  month  Due  to  thi>  level  of  .icttvity 
the  cltii'ens.  who  were  at  one  time  apathetic 
and  apprchen.--ive.  are  now  requestln.j  reha- 
bilitation a.--sistance  For  three  yi>ars  the  Ci'y 
made  comniiimonts,  formed  citixens  groups, 
urged  nciL,hborhood  pari  ic:patl<iii  btcau.-e  it 
was  felt  lh.1t  progress  in  conserving  the 
(  ity's  i.cijhbi  rimud^  would  be  achieved. 
'1  he  major  obstacle  to  success  is  the  tlimi- 
nutioii  of  the  312  Rehabilitation  Loan  Pro- 
gram. By  removing  ilie  312  Pro^raiu  the 
creUuabiliiy  m  ilie  Urban  Kciiewiki  Program 
and  the  lo.ally  ckvtcd  ollu  lals  who  ur;:ed 
tUcsC  lU'lghbLrhoocU  to  parlicipulo  in  Uio  Ki;- 
lial.iilitatiuii  piM,;rams.  is  jci.p;a\'.i.  ed. 

Cui;-ens  of  ihe.se  two  reliabilltation  ne:gh- 
borhood.v    lUi    not     iiiuU  r.-^i.;:ul.    .ifur     wircc 


years  of  ronsiderable  urging  and  after  thev 
have  seen  positive  rc.-:iilLs  cf  what  rehabili- 
tated housing  can  do  for  iheir  nels»hborhood  = 
why  they  should  be  refu.sed  the  opporttinl'v 
to  receive  low  Interest  loans  The  ser.ctisne  s 
of  this  creflibility  tip  pcr.-ades  i-;to  orh,  r 
i.^s'.tes  as  veil  The  "I  told  yoti  so"  attitfde 
which  wa-s  quickly  diminishing  ts  being  heard 
by  more  and  more. 

siraMARy 
The   task    ol    rehabilitating   and    redt  t- .- 

oping  decaying  cities  is  not  easy.  Altiunuh 
many  Federal  programs  have  not  achieve.  1 
their  goals  as  Congress  intended.  It  behooves 
till  oi  tis  tfi  uixdersta-td  tlie  pro'jk-ins  creat,  a 
by  prohibiting  land  acquiiition,  eliminating 
rehabilitation  proi-ramt,.  aud  cut-backs  m 
Federal  funding. 

The  priv.ite  sector,  en  whom  we  place  the 
burden  of  commtrcial  Industrial,  and  resi- 
dential redi-velopmen*  will  not  s;i  Idly  by 
until  the  City  has  ade<-;Uate  money  to  carry- 
on  achivities.  The  neeti  f.  r  alternative  fuiid- 
ing  vehicles  such  as  community  develop- 
ment revenue  sharing,  is  quite  apparent,  but 
It  IS  not  the  cure-all  f^r  urban  problems.  Ihe 
need  exis's  fi  r  a  .-mo  t;i  transition  beiweor. 
the  termination  of  HUD  s  caiegoncaU  pran 
program,  and  re%e:iue  sharmg.  To  ignore  the 
fact  will  seriously  jeopnrdlze  tiie  stride  manv 
cities  have  made  towards  meeting  the  goaii 
I  I   urban  rrde". elupmei.t . 

r'OGRAH:  SUMM.',RY-  RCCKrORO,  ILL..  NDP  ACTiO.'J  VC^U 
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PkC'KlA,    UL. 

Peoria  s  eilorts  to  deal  wan  the  hi  rible 
problems  of  blicht  which  L-rip  this  .nner  ciin 
date  back  to  1960  It  was  then  th.it  the  loca: 
loaders  recoeni.ed  that  the  blighting  con- 
ditions. p-irticulaiU  m  the  south  side  sec- 
tion, had  to  be  co rre:  ted  However,  in  the 
s;irir::  of  KU^O.  the  voters  lu  Peoria  lunieii 
down  a  bond  issue  by  a  margin  of  2  to  1 
so  that  the  inner  citv  was  de>tjned  to  cn- 
tuuie  Its  rapid  ra'o  cl  c.echne  tempered  oulv 
l>v  nsinc  expect,. lions  over  t:  e  years.  e\- 
j>oct.ilK,ns  tltut  consi.-tently  ep<Iea"TTr  ai.~.dp- 
poiirment  a::d  irustruliO!:  until  May  oi  U'7^ 

At  that  time,  the  City  ol  Peoria  »ft.s 
ewarded  a  2\  inillicn  doUar  loan  a:;d  fsn.n; 
from  the  I'ederal  Government  U'  operai.e  it.-> 
Nci'.:libor!i.i>  d  nc\i!,'i>inenl  Program  lor  the 
Iirsi  action  year.  Hiiwever.  by  tliat  tiine,  it 
was  more  than  just  the  scuUi  side  of  the  ciiy 
needing  ireatmoiii.  It  w.is  a  massive  la<H>- 
nc:e  aioa  which  is  Mrtually  all  the  residen- 
t.al  tiro.i   in  the  inner  ciiy  needing  help    In 
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I  t>v  ~i  i  }  mii- 
1.11  M^  I'.val  pro- 
jiii  "    Cut.  even 


or^cT  to  fiilly  appreciat-e  the  enthusiasm  that 
h.is  de'.  eloped  In  Peoria  during  the  past  year 
inr  the  Neighborhood  Development  Program, 
o:ie  iieeds  to  have  more  historical  back- 
ground covering  the  frustrating  years  be- 
i  >ecn  1960  and  1972.  To  be  sure,  those  years 
l;ri)Ught  no  overall  Improvement  to  condi- 
ijns  in  the  inner  city.  Those  years  brought 
:  nly  worsennig  phvsical  conditions  to  the 
Wuilrtings  and  grov.ing  fru.stration  and  pain 
■  d  the  ci:y's  pror,  elderly,  nsid  racial  minori- 
ties uho  uere  forced  by  ccoiiomic  factors  to 
live  m  the  inner  city. 

Seven  \ears  after  the  uu'ucco^.^ful  refer- 
fadum.  the  Citv  took  another  step  in  hopes 
..!  finding  a  method  cf  attacking  the  ever- 
worsening  conditions  in  the  near  .snu;h  side. 
In  1967  the  Peoria  City  Council  initiated 
..ctivities  toward  studyng  the  possibiltes  of 
applving  for  a  Federallv-assisted  urban  re- 
newal program.  With  full  recognition  that 
there  was  an  extremely  lengthv  backlog  of 
applica:icns  pending  before  HUD.  the  City 
Council  derided  not  to  pursue  the  Federally- 
ass.sted  progr.im  at  that  time,  but  rather 
turned  their  efforts  to  other  areas  in  an  at- 
'empt  to  find  funds  to  sol'.e  the  increasing 
problems  of  blight. 

In  1963.  as  a  means  of  rai.^ing  money  to 
carry  out  a  renewal  program,  the  City  Coun- 
cil imp'scd  a  utility  t.ix.  In  November  of 
That  year,  for  the  first  time  m  the  long  his- 
tory of  Peoria,  money  was  being  generated 
•o  pay  f(.r  south  side  renewal.  As  a  rei-ult  of 
ihe  tax.  the  City  v.as  able  to  bv  '_^~i  1  1  mil 
!iou  dollars  ft  r  the  Iccal  urb.i 
u-ram  in  its  1969  spendm 
as  this  tax  money  was  fiarting  to  flow,  the 
abolition  of  the  -tax  was  being  charted  by 
those  who  oppo.sed  this  ppprortch :  that  of 
Using  loc.tl  mjney  for  urban  renewal. 

In  May  of  19C9  a  newly  cle'^Lecl  City  Coun- 
cil voted  to  repeal  the  utility  t.Tx  that  was 
providing  tnonev  for  the  local  urban  renewal 
program  and  on  July  1,  19t;j.  tl,e  utility  tax 
was  stepped.  The  City  Council  \oted  on  July 
23.  196J.  to  seek  Federal  Title  I  funds  under 
ihe  conventional  urli.iii  renewal  program. 
The  app'.ica' ion  requesting  assistance  under 
•iie  c-jtuentioinl  program  was  delivered  to 
the  CJii:ago  cifice  of  PIUD  some  thrca  moiuhs 
later 

In  November  of  1971,  with  demolition  In 
the  urb.in  rerewal  t.^rget  area  bem;,  c.irried 
out  with  utility  t.-jx  money,  the  City  aban- 
doned hope  for  approva".  of  the  pending  ap- 
plication and  initiated  efforts  t  >  apply  lor 
itinds  under  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  In  April,  1972.  HUD  rpproved  a  2  1 
million  dollar  loim  and  graif  application  of 
.1  Nei^'hborhood  Devolopmeut  Pr -gram  for  a 
:.r~t  action  year  ending  in  May  of  1973. 

Tiie  Fir.-,t  Action  Year  has  now  been  ex- 
tended to  June  30.  1973.  to  allow  additional 
rime  for  the  completion  of  the  HUD  .evie  .■  of 
Peoria's  application  for  Se?ond  Action  Year 
funds  This  First  Action  Ye.ir  has  seen  the^ 
artjuisltion  of  77  parcels  of  land  and  the 
relocation  to  standard  housing  of  72  house- 
holds. Deniollilon  crews  are  working  now  to 
clear  the  land  of  .-on.e  1 18  struc'tures  to 
prepare  the  area  lor  redcelopment.  The  re- 
development bid  package  :ias  been  prepared 
i.'.d  w.ll  bu  di.tributed  on  Julv  2  in  anticipa- 
tion of  redevelopment  bids  wh.'h  are  to  be 
receued  on  Auiin.  t  .jl 

It  funding  Ls  n.t  m.iiiit :uned  for  th"  Sec- 
.nd  Action  Year,  some  22  f.imilies  will  be 
stranded  m  the  Target  Are.i.  7he  moratorium 
on  .-Mb.idlzed  housing  has  already  di.^cour- 
uaed  Hiany  rfdevelopers  Reduced  tuiiding  for 
the  Second  Action  Year  would  necessitate 
a  ciitb.ick  m  planned  site  improvement..,  m 
the  area  Redevelopment  without  subsidized 
noa-ing  and  wlthrnit  adequate  .,ite  improvf- 
:ii'-  .'.s  IS  very  unlikely. 

We  have   Included   In   the  Sec.iic'   Action 
Vear  application  planning  monies  to  main- 


tain our  level  of  effort  to  assure  redevelopers 
and  the  total  Peoria  community  that  some- 
thing will  happen,  that  this  long  renewal 
effort  will  net  be  abortive.  Developers  r-ast 
know  that  the  community  efforts  will  con- 
tinue arotir.d  the  project  area  The  commu- 
nity must  know  that  the  plan  Is  available  to 
implement  community  development  revenue 
sharing  niDnies  if  that,  too,  Is  not  prjvcd  to 
be  a  false  promise. 

^jThe  p.ist  s?vpral  months  hive  >cn  Penrii's 
^i-'y.'.n  R:newal  st,ifr  assembled  and  trained. 
We  have  launched  an  Intensive  plan..:ng 
e.'Tort  which  has  strong  program."  of  citizen 
p.irticipation  and  decision  miking.  We  have 
b?en  informed  by  HUD  personnel  i.nat  our 
citizen  participaticn  program  is  among  the 
mrst  sophisticatea  in  th3  urban  renewal 
progr.im  tod.iy.  During  the  long  years  of  try- 
ing to- get  the  program  ander  way  the  City 
had  diiliculty  in  obtaining  and  keeping  an 
experienced  urban  renewal  staff  capable  rf 
carrying  out  a  succes.sfui  program.  'Ve  h.ad 
little  or  no  continuity  of  our  key  staff  during 
thos?  fnistr.iting  ye.irs. 

Re-idents  of  the  1500-acre  innc  city  NDP 
area  hive  form?d  an  active  urban  renewal 
advisory  c^mmittDO  whl:'h  is  playing  an  im- 
port int  role  in  th?  process  of  neighborhood 
planning.  The  Peoria  Urban  Renewal  Advi- 
sory Committee  represents  the  hopes  and 
desires  of  nearly  40,000  people  nearlv  one- 
third  of  the  residents  of  the  City  of  Peoria 
wh.o  now  live  in  an  area  which'.  In  manv 
p-.rt-;.  alr?ady  constitutes  a  slum  and  is 
rnpidly  deteriorating  in  other  sectors.  The 
Departm-nt  of  Urban  Rencwa"  and  its  con- 
sult ints  have  wcrked  closely  with  the  Pe  rla 
Urban  Renewal  Advisory  Committee  In  fr-r- 
mulating  goals.  obJec:ives  and  project  plans 
for  the  future  .nner  city  area.  The  strong  role 
played  bv  the  citizens  groups  Mid  their  In- 
tense involvement  In  the  decision  miking 
procp.--.  along  with  the  staff  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Department  and  it  t?chnical  ~on- 
.^ultants.  represent  the  tools  needed  to  deal 
wath  the  problems  of  slur,--  and  blight.  In 
short.  Peoria  is  ready  as  it  has  never  been 
before,  to  move  along  with  the  ta.sk  of 
reb''i!ding. 

The  forty-acre  tarcet  area  reported  as  the 
high-priority  item  for  the  Peoria  NDP.  con- 
tains some  of  the  worst  housing  conditions 
to  be  found  in  any  urban  renewal  area  The 
1  irry-acre  target  area  Is  so  located  and  has 
.-,uch  configuration  that  It  cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  segments.  The  forty-acre  tract  is 
viewed  as  a  single  unit  and  no  prudent  in- 
vestor-developer would  be  willing  to  purchase 
a  portion  of  the  tract  without  positive  as- 
sura  .ce  that  the  forty  acres  will  be  cleared 
for  his  redevelopment  The  LPA  has  promoted 
the  forty  acres  as  a  single  disposition  tract 
and  we  have  achieved  significant  interest 
from  knowledgealjle  and  caoable  redevelopers 
m  purchasing  this  land  The  LPA  conducted 
a  •  redevelopers  workshop"  in  January  of  1973 
for  the  purpo.se  of  exposing  the  forty-acre 
tract  to  approximately  twenty-five  different 
investors  and  developers  who  have  previously 
expre^-od  intereiit  in  t'-e  purchase  of  the  forty 
acres.  In  keeping  with  the  policy  in  Peoria 
lit  reporting  openly  all  aspects  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  this  "workshop"  was  ex- 
tensively covered  by  the  newspapers,  radio 
.stations,  television  stations  and  was  attended 
by  numerous  citizens  groups  and  civic  or.ga- 
Mizations  desirous  of  promoting  redevelop- 
ment in  the  forty  acres.  We  must  continue 
our  efforts  of  marketing  this  forty  acres  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

The  Peoria  Redevelopment  Office  hojjes. 
'hrouL'h  continued  urban  renewal  activities 
to  expand  the  housing  supply  for  low  and 
nii-Kierate  income  families:  to  seek  greater  so- 
cial and  economic  balance  and  stability  for 
our  cltlzeti-s;  to  accompll.sh  physical  renewal 


and  social  revitalization  of  areas  with  critical 
and  urgent  need;  and  to  eliminate  environ- 
mental blight.  The  stated  and  implified  com- 
mitments made  by  the  City  and  HUD  are  so 
strong  that  If  we  are  not  permitted  to  con- 
tinue with  our  program  of  renew-al,  the  com- 
munity will  lose  the  confidence  It  has  in  the 
Department  of  Housing- ~&nd  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  in  tie  Federal  Government. 

Peoria  has  not  been  silting  idly  by  and 
w.iit.ng  for  the  Federal  Government  to  solve 
local  problems.  We  have  raised  local  fur.ds 
to  commence  the  process  of  restoring  housing 
and  eliniinatir.g  blight  in  the  inner  city  area' 
We  liave  overcome  the  situation  with  respect 
to  citizen  support.  We  have  gained  a  man- 
date of  support  from  the  citizens  of  Peoria, 
not  only  to  continue  urban  renewal,  but  to 
expand  the  program  into  other  areas  of  the 
community  and  to  accelerate  program  activi- 
ties. We  have  achieved  a  high  level  of  respect 
among  the  City  Council  for  the  Urban  Re- 
ncw.il  Department  and  the  entire  NDP  proc- 
ess. It  took  many  years  to  convince  some  com- 
mu.  jty  leaclers  that  a  Federally  funded  pro- 
i-raiffwas  the  route  to  follow.  Many  were  con- 
vinced that  It  could  not  be  successful.  In 
rc:c  -t  mor.tlis  th.ey  have  seen  the  pr.ices 
working  in  Peoria,  They  are  fearful  that  the 
Fodcr.il  Cover. -mciit  m.iy  withdraw  what 
they  felt  was  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
forty-acre  area.  The  confidence  of  the  people 
and  the  city  leadership  may  be  shattered  and 
perhaps  lost  without  the  additional  clearance 
of  sli'in  and  bliglited  areas  and  the  hope  for 
eventual  redevelopment  of  these  areas.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  but  conditions  within  the 
inr.er  city  will  probably  worsen  without  as- 
.sislance. 

TiiL-  Impact  of  Ffderal  Reductions  in  Fund- 
ing Levlls,  E.-isT  &r.  Louis  Model  Cities 
Agency 

'Ihe  Denioi.stralion  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act,  enacted  by  Ccngrc.is 
in  late  I96G,  has  proven  to  be  the  majcr°link 
t.ward  the  development  of  a  national  urban 
growth  policy,  'ihe  Act,  as  amended,  has  of- 
fered strong  inducements  for  loct.1  govern- 
ment reform  measures  and  experime.itaticn. 
The  results,  some  cf  which  are  of  dubious 
value  have,  o-.^erall,  provided  for  a  public 
form  of  solid  is.sues  upon  which  to  b.ise 
more  enlightened  legislation  and  continue 
existing  succesof  ul  projects. 

In  East  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  across 
the  nation,  cutbacks  in  funding  levels 
threaten  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  is  viewed  as  a  retrenchment 
from  the  Congres.sional  commitment  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  urban  America. 
The  cutbacks  appear  to  bf  capricious  and 
arbitrary. 

In  East  St.  r.otiis,  the  foundation  of  local 
government  and  mo.,t  other  private  and  pub- 
lic endeavors,  re^ts  on  federal  discretionary 
and  categorical  funding  due  to  a  total  col- 
lap.se  of  the  private  econcmy.  Education, 
health  services,  public  .safety,  transportation 
and  housing  are  a  few  urban  svstem.s  locally 
that  have  no  redress  or  promi.se  of  assistance 
withotit  strong  federal  stipport. 

The  federal  cutbacks  in  East  St,  Louis  are, 
m  effect,  dismantling  the  gains  the  Citv  has 
made  in  employment,  government  reform, 
citizen  participation  and  improved  deliverv 
of  social  services. 

The  funding  reductions  have  ahso  cripided 
any  remaining  hope  of  leveraging  private  .sec- 
tor development.  Indeed,  cutback:  ihieate'n 
to  entrench  traditional  apathy  and  leeliii's 
of  futility. 

The  accompanying  charts  and  diagrams 
crarihically  di,splay  the  effects  of  measured 
gains   against   the   pending  reductions. 

The  City  of  East  St.  Louis,  under  its  ba.se 
Model    C;ty   grant    and    PUinncd    Variutioiis 
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fii'P'->lsment  funding,  wa-s  able  to  operate  at 
a  level  cf  ne.irly  $10  million.  Fi-cal  year  1973 
mreicnls  a  dr.istic  funding  reducii;n  Less 
than  10  per  cent  of  this  rcducti:  n  in  per- 
sr-  nel,  services  ^md  capiial  iniprc-, ement 
r   its  can  be  supported  by  I'cnl  funds. 

A  s  raiegy  slalemcnt  from  the  CDA  Fifth 
AcllDn  Year  Indic.ites: 

(1)  Salaries  for  all  staff  currently  fuiuiid 
oy  CDA  project.s  were  projected  to  run  to 
a  total  in  exces.s  of  two  milli.jn  dfiil.irs  f.  r 
lijr-  period  October  1.  1973.  to  June  30,  1974 
The  grant  offered  by  HUD  W;us  $!.:;«:!. 000 
on'y. 

I '2 1  The  City  had  already  coninut'cd  all 
re^ul.ti  funds  f,  r  it.s  1973  n  <-al  year,  encfing 
December  31    1973. 

(3)  The  City  had  alre.idy  ciiminitted  all 
fund.,  to  be  received  from  Cieneral  Reventie 
Sharing  througli  1973  as  part  of  ms  prcgr.un 
to  ctablish  fiscal  solvency  f,;T  the  fust  time 
h  m.any  years.  Points  two  and  three  taken 
together  means  that  the  Citv  had  n-i  capacity 
lo  take  over  funding  of  Model  Cities  projects 
before  January.  1974. 

(4 1  The  City  anticipattHl  the  termniitioii 
(;!  EE.'i  Section  6   in  October   1^73   and  EEA 


Secii:  n  5  in  January  1974  This  would  mean 
I'si  of  ten  policemen,  six  hrcriien.  and  other 
I  cr.~  nnel  cf  importance  in  the  strviggle  to 
esf.iblish  an  adequate  service  level  for  the 
Ci  ,\. 

.■\side  from  the  di  rupti  n  <,f  ba.sic  City 
-er'.iccs  and  capnat  impr  venit iit  needs,  the 
oiitbacks  ha- c  drusticilly  hindered  planning 
i^n'i  c  lordiiritlon  amtng  service  (  rganiz.a- 
lioi  s  which  have  had  their  funriing  terml- 
nued  by  tlie  .Model  Ci'y  Agency  (See  Pro]- 
tcis  Di  continued  Chart  i . 

C  <y  Deiiartments  ihal  n'e  suffering  from 
lund.ng  level  reductions  will  not  be  able 
to  effectively  implemeiK  or  cocrdliale  their 
a  ill  ics  with  out.-ide  agencies,  therein- 
weikei.Ing  service  delivery  systems  e-.iab- 
li.-V.ct'   under  prior  Model  City  action  years. 

Tlie  City-wi(!e  Planned  VariatV  ns  pro- 
giHm  established  last  year  no  drubt  lu- 
cre ised  the  capaci  y  cf  local  goveiiimeiu  to 
negate  many  pr ol'ems.  As  the  accompanv- 
ing  charts  explain,  this  capacity  will  be 
we.iAened  substantially  and  will  cripple  any 
ei'.ort.s  at  further  s:re:  gti.eiung  delivery  s\.s- 
teuis  when  these  sysioins  are  n  it  ra'ionallv 
planned  and  executed 
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V  1     Community  school 

V  2    VVs5iiiiigtoii  ^,ctio5l  iides 

V  3    Special  e'iucjtirn    ...  . 

V  4     Uenlal  st'sice 

V  b    Coinptehpn^ive  nutrition. 
V6    Hf-illhcoileentoicement. 

V  7     l..'>(t  por.omng 

V  g    Maiv  Etakvii  cei.iPi 

V  ^    Child  wie 

V  If     F;;niily  plmninj 

V  II     Recicalioii 

V  11'    Piotpssioiial  police. 
il  13     Juvenile  itdjustnienl  and 

coiiection.ll  cenlei 

V  U     Ln:M  Dpp.iitme'i* 

V  lb    Uiiiaii    AfiJics    Depart- 

INf.Ilt .  .       . 

V  16    tivil  Richt    Depvtpien! 

V  17     Peisonnel  Dep.Klmenl   . 

V  18    Rush  City  r,o-Op 

V  rj    RL'seaich  and  iinlubtual 

developmeii!         ' 

V  20     Home  inipiovmenl  pio 

gi.im  lor  thp  pidei!/ 

V  2\    Relocation 
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Pioject  title 


Project 
nuiiibRi 


B.1SIC  adult  education F2 

Vocdliun,)!  itcoridscy  educalio<i   ...  F  3 
ComprehensivP  nutrition.  .      ^  ^ 

Parl(  m.iiiitenaiico  ,ind  supeiyiSicn      KJl 

Hi^h  sthool  alhlel.c  facility.   . .,  f  12 

BiodiU.iv  and  4lh  Slieel  Park.       -.^  y 

Senior  r.hzon  skill  ,-!t?ve!ppireril  f   In 

VODI  CTu  pniciil  aMiMiaiisp-'ililKjM     I    I'l 
KlijNiy  Le  igue  Insctall  park  con-     f  16 
struct'On 

Work  studies  propidm     ... __^_     F  20 

Rush  City  Co-Op         .    „., F-24 

Sm,ill  business  assistance F-25 

Projetl  tite  Co  Op. F  27 

Nnn  piohi  housiiig  seed  capital        .  F  28 

R  104  Street  improyemenh- F  ?9 

Home  improvement  services F  30 


4lhiyear 
project  i 

budget    Operating  .igency 


$40, ((iO    Srhcr<l  li. strict  No  189 

tn,  CiOi)  Do 

(0  (CO    t:lv  tllW  WtHSC 

77. ceo     FlLUc  Wiiks  Dtpartneiit. 

75.0(10    Schoclditltirl  No,  189. 

57,886    Ccirniunitv  Dcvclcprrcnt  Dri.'rt- 
ment. 

20.  Mi    City  HtW  Di-rjrdTeiit. 

16  E£4    YcLiif  0    orlifs.  Inc 

50,  COO    Ccnrmni.y  Ocvelcfnent  Dopait- 
rr.ent. 

54, con    Stale  Crrrnunjiy  rclleje 

25,000    People's  Cotcerative 

76.420    ACDC 

10,000    Pioject  Life  Cc-Cp 

75, 000    Communily  Development  Depart- 
ment. 
150,000  Do. 

50, 000    i.  St.  Louis  Youth  Council 


Pro|"Ct 
nuriiher 


Piofiict  Idle 

Street  resuifdLiiiR  f  " 

Paintiiigol  streels  and  safety  jcnes  f  3S 

City  garage  services.  .   .  F  34 

Street  cleaning      ...  ...  F  35 

Refuse  colled, in  ....  F  36 

Fire  equipmenl  ufd.i'e  F  37 

Enpansion  ot  rily  office  spare  F  40 

Lot  and  .illcv  trash  collection  . .  F  41 

Public  fa(jtlitir»s  improvemi'nt  F  4^ 

Treu  frirrimin^.  olai. tine  and  beuuti-  F  4? 

ficaiion. 

Sewer  system  maintenance  F  14 

Land  hl(  operaiion  . F  46 

Alley  maintenance  and  suifacins     .  F  47 

Citizen  participation  tiauspDiniion.  F  49 

.   .  F  J2 


4lh-year 
proiec! 
budget     Operating  agency 


I  Quick  copy  plant 


Total  pioiects  riiscoiitmued 


JM3,  f.83  Public  tWocks  Departtrftil 

20.  OOQ  Do. 

11.000  Do 

!7.<i',0  De 

94  4-0  D' 

SO.  (lOO  F.ie  ilepaiimcnl 

153,  839  Buildins  departrr.eni 

228  44?  Public Wo-ksDepaitment 

42  5O0  Raildmg  department 

36  IbO  Public  *oiks  Departrreiit 

50  ?50  Do 

b'6  IH)  Do 

29S  241  Do 

35  OOii  Conimunily  Developinei.l  Cnmm  •^ 

sion 

30,  UOO  Office  of  fMjiiagemen:  and  Bud(<>t 

2  502, 158 


5TH  YEAR  PROJECTS 


G',»ntiiumbei  .ind title 


Education' 

V  1      Conimu'ii'y  «i  hool     .... 

V  2      Special  eiluidtiui)      

He.ilth 

V  3      Denial  scrvire 

V  4      City  HEW  Depaitment.     . 
Social  services: 

V  5      Maiy  Brown  center     

V  6      Child  caie     

V  7      Family  planning     

Reciealmn  and  nilluie    V8     Recreation 
Clime  and  delinqueiK.v 

V  9      Polite 'ir'Lluding  EEA  sec.  6). 
Leg.il  DepaitriienI j 


V  lU 
Manpuwei 

V  11 

V  l,* 

V  13 


9-ino  basic 
progiam 


$60  500 

33,  COO 


79  ?7« 
PS,  9 If* 


100.  itOu 

75. onn 

40  000 
136,693 


Urban  Affairs  Department 

Civil  RiKhts  Department ..., 

Persniinei  Uop.iitnient 

[coiiomii    develnpmeni:  V  14     Reseaich  and 
Il  'lustiial  Developnieiii _ . 


70.014 


Fundi 

.staT: 


!•  IllUi! 

Siiiil  : 


Slti/J    rid  lift  lOiis 

KV     11)7:1 

ng  Level:   $.'J.8a3,Ui)0. 
344  (one  year  i 

KY     i;i74 
nt;   level :    $1.28!).000 
204    (9   months);    7(1    i 


moiith^i 
Per,-, 


liricnt   reduction   in  overall   statT 

I  erceiit  reduction  in  funding  level 

.Viunber  of  projects  disconlinticd 

Pcr'-ent   projects    discontlntied   of   total 
projects    


StaH 


13 

III 


7 
13 


60 
12 
9 


3- mo 
piogiam 


Staff  I  Grant  number  andlitle 


$34,027 
13,178 


•lit 
21 
21 
11 

31 


14.553 


7,(38 
8,775 

n  J9? 


10 


Relocation    V  15    Relocation .   . 

EnviionmenMl  Protection  and  Developnienl. 

V  16    Demolition 
Community  Developmenl    Depait- 

ment  . 

Dog  ."iiid  pest  conliol 
fngiiieeiiiig  Oepaifrnent 
Citizen  p.itticipilicn     V  20    Compiunity   De- 
velopmenl Commissicn 
Evaluation  and  liiiormiiicii 

V  21     Piosiani  evaluation      .   ., . 

V  22    Oil.)  piocesMiig  , .', 

Admimstiation- 

V  23    OlticP  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Puichasng  .   .   .   ...   . 

Fedeial  Fisi.il  Division 
City  lilanrinp 
|:DA  Admiiiisti.itiiin 


V  17 


V  18 

V  19 


V  24 

V  25 

V  26 

V  27 


Total 


City   or   D.Mtvrt  t  k. 

Ihim  \IU\   HI     Ju'U'   li     I'.'T  : 
Mr    B.AHHV   M.  Fti,nM.\N. 

Vrhtin    Rriicnal    Di-part  nu-iit ,    Cilij    o/    Kix'.- 
J"rcl,  CUu  Building,  Rork  lord -III' 

Di- AK  Mr.  Fhuman:  At  our  ti'eetinp  iii 
BI(niniint;ton  you  requested  a  letter  setting; 
lorth  the  problems  that  we  have  had  a.s 
tar  as  withdrawal  of  Urban  Renewal  funds 
Mr  John  Weaver,  Plan  Director,  was  re- 
tiuested  to  prepare  this  letter  but  he  evident- 
ly has  not  done  so  and.  therefore,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  rover  It   In  this  letter. 

We  have  an  urban  Renewal  Project  which 
is  very   well   on   its   way   iiiui  have   made  an 


9-mo  basic 
program 

Stan 

3- mo 
program 

$19,931 

3 

33  994 

4 

$22.  51>0 

30.  989 

f 

12  S42 
21  2b2 

27  m 

4 

12  Ji-8 
8  613 

29. 788 

54  193 

33.717 

175  614 

3 

7  . 

4  . 

2!  . 

7  96(1 
6  300 

1  088  844 

204 

200.156 

Stall 


.'\mendatory  Application.  It  Is  ray  uiider- 
siandinti  that  tiiese  funds  have  been  allo- 
cated and.  therefore,  the  present  actions  will 
no!  aiiect  this. 

We  hired  a  consultant  to  put  m  an  appli- 
cation lor  a  Neighborhood  Developinont  I'rcj- 
ect  This  would  have  involved  possibly  $3- 
(100. ooi)  with  a  poientuil  of  at  least  >9,000.t 
001)  outside  investment  This  application  hivs 
been  rejected 

We  also  employed  our  eiitiir.eers  to  put  in 
an  application  lor  j-.itKi.OOO  for  .se«er  e>wten- 
sior.s  We  are  in  the  last  phase  of  a  j!>.00U.000 
sewer  proj:ram  and  requested  these  addi- 
tional lunds  in  order  tv>  provide  tor  an  exten- 
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siou  or  the  seuer  projrriin  to  ta:;e  cnrc  of 
pruper^y  whiai  has  been  aiine\oU  since  the 
o:ii:i  ..-il  |rji;r..ni  \v:.i  ciesl^-.;cd.  Ihis  applita- 
tiaa  h;is  b:?cn  re;e:ioU. 

We  ha'.e  nlso  bce.i  working  on  an  open 
Fpaoe  acniUsitioi  lor  a  parK.  'liits  would  have 
involved  a:  least  $7u.'ioo  a:  private  luuds  in 
i.-;j.ir.ei  tioii  with  thu  program. 

We  lia; c  bcs  i  en;:oi!rriv;ed  i:i  all  of  tliese 
projrriiiii  uuU  If  tiifrc  r.rc  j.o  tur.do  available 
within  tlie  i:Cxt  yeir.  it  will  cenniily  curtail 
the  acij- lUes  of  the  Ciiy  oi  Danville. 
Very  truly  yciir:- 

Ro:  I  a:>-ii  E.  Crais. 

Ur.K\.v  RE^•L\VA^.  FiNriNC.  City  cr  Cmicaco 
The  cutbarlt  in  Fi-der.i!  Funds  in  the  City 
cf  Chi.-aj  1  hai  cr;ppled  the  Urbui  Reni.val 
efT  Tts  bj:h  Iji  the  public  and  private  sec- 
t.jjf.  With  the  clojlny  cut  of  the  Neluhbor- 
h->.>d  Dcvciopme:-.t  Pre. r.im.  there  remains 
oiilv  11  c:  nvcntl.ni-illy  fininced  Urban  Re- 
newal Pr.'L-r.Tnii  m  the  City  of  CIilca>;o.  and 
with  thcvio  proie:t?d  to  be  cl.  sed  out  by 
June  ll«74  uithotit  s^nie  type  of  Federal 
HjuAtna  Pr>  gr.im.  the  Ciiy  of  Chicago  wi:l 
have  to  cr.rry  the  VDan  Ronev.al  prurams 
on  a  low  kcv  ba^is  if  they  are  to  cnntinue 
a:  nl! 

During  th;  past  two  years,  the  Department 
of  Vrban  Rei^.ewal  staT  has  t>een  rut  from 
703  empK)\tes  to  a  present  level  rf  351  and 
the  le-. el  of  spending  dropped  fr.'m  over  35 
niiKion  dollars  annu  illy  to  a  luw  t.f  11  mil- 
lion d  .n.\rs  The  efferc  r^f  this  Curtailment 
(f  Feieral  Revenue  t5  Chicago  ha-^  severely 
hainpored  efforts  of  this  D:'partinvj:t  to  carry 
cut  its  c-  mrnitmeiitj  to  C-minu:iity  Organi- 
zations and  Businessman  throUj,hout  the 
City. 

Tiie  cancellation  of  the  Neighborhixid  De- 
ve;  jpme:.:  ProL-ram  has  afleclod  22  Urban 
Renewal  Area.s  located  throughout  the  City. 
C  m.-nltinents  for  the  sile  of  land  to  C-jm- 
rnui.ity  Ore'anizaii.ns  f ■_  r  housi:v-t  de  elup- 
monts  have  b:en  stopped  sin'e  the  completion 
o:  acquisition  cannot  be  carried  out.  nie 
n-.'.!iie-i  ne?c-sary  to  provide  the  much  needed 
eiuf-ational  and  park  facilities  in  the  inner 
City  is  nos  withdrawn  and  the  continuation 
of  aband  .nmci.t  of  buildings  is  reachiui,-  hi!,-h 
prop.-rti-ins  because  of  the  lack  of  Federal 
a'ib-ldies  tj  help  rohabi'.itate  the  structures 
The  overrrowdlng  conditions  continue  to 
m-)Unt  jn  deteriorated  bullding;s  in  the  inner 
C.ty  Area  where  federal  proar^m.,  were  once 
operati:.i,'  and  no.v  without  some  sort  of 
c  mmitnicn:  fr-.m  the  Federal  Government, 
the.-^e  areas  will  beer  me  the  cau.=.e  for  build- 
in:?  abandonme:.t.  fires,  vandalism,  crime,  and 
u'.tLmaie;>  desolate  cpf'n  areas  with  uo  eco- 
i.'-rni'.-  value 

If  the  trf-nd  contmuf-.^  we  will  find  that 
a  r.oiitmuation  of  middle  c!a  ,s  Americans  in 
ai;  major  cities  will  continue  tiieir  tlit;ht  to 
the  outlvlnL'  suburbs  and  the  larije  major 
cities  of  this  c/-,untry  will  becom'.-  notliing 
l-ut  c  ..'i^entrarions  cf  po-'.r  and  minority 
i/roup.i  who  cannot  afford  to  move  eliCtthere. 
The  Citv  of  Chl^afo  tr>day  faces  many  of 
'he  iams  problems  that  major  cities  are  ex- 
periencing due  u>  the  cutback  of  Federal 
Reveniie>  ana  the  Moratorium  of  .Sub,idi/ed 
H'.u  .in.,'  until  1074.  The  f.  I'lci  alone  '■■annot 
r'-sjlve  this  problem,  a  program  must  be  es- 
•  ibliohed  to  help  the  lart'e  ci'ies  s  Uve  the 
'  rltirui  housini'  snortai:e  within  the  economic 
;..■!.:•,   of   '::(:   re   ili-:;- .  of   the  area. 

TTie  follfjwinf;  is  a  brief  anahsis  of  the 
<  fc't  of  canceilati  lu  of  reiervatioii-s  for  Year 
II  N>i';hbor;:ood  Devel  >pment  Program  and 
'  ij-.bacK  i:i  the  Federally  funded  Conventional 
iTOlt  :t.s 

Ciinr/r,-  'ijK'd  Ij.  Ir.it  1 
In  the  area  immediately  south  of  the  Loop, 
e  i^t  r^  the  Dar.  Ryan  Fxprei-;way.  the  Depart - 
r.oent  of  Urban  Rfne-.val  htVH  b'-en  en^;a(»efl 
;;.  v-veral  Uro  n  Renewal  prr>t»rams  bfjth  cj-in- 
•, entlon-a  and  un-ler  the  Ne)<?hb  >rhr)od  I>e- 
v'..op;n'  nt  I'rcsjram. 


Ihe  North  Kenvvo-cJ-Oakland  Area.  1  c.-cd 
becvvcen  Icrshing  Read  and  47th  3. root. 
I.C.R  R.  and  Martin  Luther  Kin;;  Drlv?,  c.jn- 
tains  are.is  which  are  characteri:  cd  by  burned 
out,  vacant  and  a')anc:oiicd  buildings,  anu 
vacant  lots  .scattered  throughout  the  prcjcct. 
Alll.ough  this  area  Is  also  part  of  the  Model 
cuius  Area,  the  Urban  Renewal  Dopartnicnt 
lir.posed  to  undertake  a  inaj-r  program  cf 
removing  these  slum  Iriiildlnts  r.nda'scm- 
b'ing  land  lor  de.clopmcnt  of  lioiisin-',  shop- 
pin,it.  nnd  recic.itional  and  cdticatiiinl  fa- 
cilities which  are  gre.itlj-  needed  in  thii  ar  a. 
Every  day  this  aiea  c~ntiniie3  v.iihru'  sonic 
public  action  it  will  become  wc-rse.  The  need 
for  new  aircets.  pwiVr.  utilities  and  housing 
will  prevent  private  ds.cloprrs  frcm  cominlj 
lilt-,  the  area  I'ni  rc-vivlng  it. 

Another  are.i  m  which  much  publi.oity  has 
been  niven  brth.  locally  and  n-i'ionally  is  ihe 
Woodlawn  Area.  The  entire  Wocdlawn  Area  H 
located  bet v.ecn  COth  and  67th.  Cottage  Grove 
A\c:nio  to  Stony  Island. 

The  City  and  Federal  government  have  pir- 
tlcipated  in  two  proje.-ts  within  the  Wood- 
lawn  Community  in  which  over  500  tinits 
were  built  under  the  221d(3)  program  and 
currently  gr  und  l,.;s  ju.it  been  br.:-i;cn  lor 
an  additi  nal  214  units  under  tiie  23G  pro- 
gram. .Although  thest!  are  significant  im- 
[irovements  in  this  area,  the  remoindcr  of 
the  Woodlawn  .Irea  is  decaying  rnpidlv,  and 
threatens  the  suc:ess  of  the  new  housing  de- 
velopments Buildings  are  being  burnedrown- 
crs  arc  ivalklng  away  from  their  properties  to 
avoid  the  taxes  and  Improvements  to  m -et 
building  codes,  and  t!:e  main  shopping  area 
akng  C3rd  Street  is  being  abandoned  and 
dc'cn  rating  very  rapidly  Ihe  ar°a  of  65th 
and  Dre.\el  Avenue  Is  bscoming  a  vast  open 
area  where  buildings  have  been  demolished 
because  of  code  violations. 

The  City  under  the  Neighborhood  De\e!jp- 
nient  Program  was  prr.prsing  several  projects 
Within  the  Woodlav.n  Area  to  help  rcvlfilire 
It,  also  a  program  of  rehabilitation  was  pro- 
posed for  the  area  at  the  southern  end  of 
Wo.xilawn  However,  due  to  the  mor.itorutm 
of  Federal  funds  and  subsidized  housing  de- 
velojjnients.  this  area  will  bec-'me  slum  and 
bllshted  with  no  hope  of  rehabilitation. 

The  C7lh-Stony  Islar.d  Project  Area  which 
was  part  of  the  Neighborhood  Dc.elopment 
Program  is  currently  being  earned  out  with 
local  lunds.  In  order  to  complete  the  cm- 
mitments  made  to  property  owners  In  the 
project  which  was  to  provide  for  the  wdden- 
mg  of  Stony  Island  Avenue  and  develop  a 
park  for  a  School,  the  City  will  spend  over  2 
million  dollars  of  its  own  monies  to  complete 
ihi.,  portion  of  the  project.  However,  this 
could  have  been  averted  if  the  Federal  funds 
were  not  cut  off. 

Finally,  rehabilitation  efforts  In  the  West 
Woodlawn  Area  are  slowl.v-  coming  to  a  halt 
due  to  lack  of  availabilitv  of  help  through  the 
Code  Enforcement  Program  whicli  is  not 
being  luiided. 

Congressional  District  S 

The  87th-Mackinaw  Project  was  partially 
carried  out  under  the  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program.  One  por;icn  was  sold  and  3.'J7 
units  were  constructed  under  Section  23G; 
liowever.  the  Department  of  Urban  Renewal 
still  has  over  10  acres  of  land  to  be  sold  for 
over  250  dwelling  unlt.o  but  this  area  cannot 
be  developed  until  new  public  utilities  and 
.s'ret-ls  of  adequate  ai/e  to  handle  the  in- 
croaiied  den  ,ity  proposed  are  completed.  The 
amount  eotimaled  to  take  care  of  the  e  im- 
provements IS  in  excess  of  1  million  dollars 
'o  rt-place  the  st.virs  and  ilrecLs  and  provide 
recreation  facilities.  With  the  exception  of 
:;j7  new  ii.ills.  the  r  •iiialniog  urea  of  some  80 
iirea.'s  is  m  very  poor  condition  with  vacant 
ic,Ui  scattered  tliroughout  the  project  and 
homes  ui  very  bud  condition. 

Congressional  distru.-t  5 
Tl.e  area  known  ff.  the  "Ckip  Area"'  whirh 
li   loi  .tied    betwton    31sl    and   3.olh    Street    - 


Mart  in  I.uth.cr  Kint  Drive  and  S'ate  Street, 
contpi.is  a  mi\turo  of  dilapidated  housing 
units,  'vr.i.iut  pnd  abandoned  coinnicrcl.l 
stru.cures  and  vacant  land. 

This  pro  ect  area  abuts  .several  ccmnlctcd 
coiutntional  Urb..n  Rcnew.d  projec's  and  its 
e.xisto.ice  has  .'  clotrimcntol  alloct  upr.n  the 
ne>v  liousin-  that  surrounds  it.  The  ,  rca 
has  a  hisLory  of  fires.  The  Dcp.trtmcnt  of 
Urban  Rcn.wa!  proposal  was  to  rodev.io-^  the 
entire  area  for  hou.'sing.  new  .svhooi 'p  rk 
complex  and  expa-isioa  for  IIT.  With  the 
carrying  out  cf  this  development  it  would 
have  completed  a  toti.l  .-encual  of  the  entire 
area  from  25ih  to  S'Ah  Street,  Dan  Rva^i 
Exprcsswav  to  Lalte  Michigan. 

One    of    the    City's    l..\rgeot    Conservation 
Arc.iS  — Englcwood— has  been  ftn^atlv  aif  tctcd 
by   the  cutback   in   funds.   Included   wi'hin 
the  area  are  two  conventional  projects — Cen- 
tral Enclewejod   (111.  R  47   (LG))    a  comm-r- 
ciol  ro-ail  rchobilitation  project,  and  South- 
east Englewood   (111,  R  31    (LG)  )    a  rcsidt-i- 
tial    rehabilitation    project.    The    rcrnaiiiii-.g 
portion  of  Eir,;lcwood  was  pari  of  a  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Program  in  wlUch  a  pro- 
gram   of    rehabilitation    and    spot    clearance 
was  propo.-cd    Duo  to  the  lack  of  funds  the 
area    Is   not  showing   signs   of  dHcriorat  ion, 
e-pecially    along    the    major    thorou-hfnres.' 
Landlord.s    are    abandoning    their    buildings, 
vandalism    is   on    the    upswing   and   without 
some   Federal   funds   to  provide  services   for 
this  area,  we  can  antlripate  a  rapid  decline 
in  the  quality  of  housing  in  Engiewood. 
Congressional  District  7 
This  area  generally  encompasses  the  west 
side  of  Chicago  In  whioh  are  located  a  num- 
ber of  projC'-ts  which  were  undertaken  under 
the     Neighborliood     Development     Program. 
The    Roosevelt -Halsted    project    which    was 
one-half  completed  under  the  Neighborhood 
Development    Program   has  come   to  a  com- 
plete stop  With  272  housing  units,  wliich    is 
Phase   I,   of   1.000  Section   236  proposed   for: 
the  remaining   units  are  now  in  doubt  and 
the  completion  of  the  project  cannot  go  for- 
ward until  m.ore  Federal  assistance  is  avail- 
able  The  area,  as  is.  de«s  not  currently  lend 
Itself  to  suitable  living  environment  bicause 
of    the    dilapidated    structures    cast    of    the 
housing  development. 

Another  area,  called  the  Central  We=t  Proj- 
ect, has  been  partially  renewed  under  the 
Neighborhejod  Development  Program  and 
other  local  agencies,  namely,  the  Public 
Building  Commission  and  Chicago  City  Col- 
lege. However,  the  proposed  housing  sites 
cannot  he  developed  because  of  the  current 
moratorium  in  .subsidized  housing  and  lack 
of  Federal  funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  re- 
maining renew. il  tictiviiics  to  a^::emb!e  the 
land  for  a  suital)le  site.  Without  more  Fed- 
eral funds  for  C-ntral  West,  the  area  will 
look  like  il  checkerboard,  partially  re- 
developed and  the  rest  slum  and  blighted.  If 
Federal  lunds  were  supplied  for  the  area, 
over  ,'500  units  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families  could  be  built  Immediately,  new 
parks  and  recreation  areas  could  be  de- 
veloped and  lECw  schools  could  be  completed. 
Without  the  Federal  a.ssisl.mcc  the  area  will 
just  deteriorate  further  and  conMnue  to  bo 
a  slum  area  with  no  hope  of  revilali/lng 
Itself. 

T)io  Lawod.ilc  C  mservation  Area  has  been 
struf;liog  to  rftain  Its  Indent  it  v  as  a  decent 
area  to  live  in.  During  (he  p.ist  4  ve.irs.  Livvn- 
dale  has  struggled  ilirough  Code  E  ifnrcemeot 
Program  and  the  Nelghborho,;d  Devcl.rpnient 
Pro,'r,im  as  me-haoism  to  revitalize  the  Com- 
munity With  both  of  these  pro^iram  ,  h:-po- 
lessly  at  a  standstill,  it  appetr.-;  that  Law.i- 
dale  will  cjntinue  to  decay  at  an  accflerate-d 
rate.  Community  r  rgftnl/.itions  have  banded 
together  to  help  upgrade  the  community. 
Th»  C  ty  has  committed  It.self  t.o  the  pur- 
ch  1'  (,•  of  over  «300.000  or  land  to  develop  88 
units  of  housing  on  Ihe  svouth  side  of  Roa-e- 
velt    Ro.id   at   Ked^ir;    however,   thl.;  devel. ij)- 
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ment  cannot  be  built  as  planned  until  hous- 
ing subsidy   funds  are  made  available. 

Also,  the  Chicago-Orleans  Project  was  part 
of  the  Ne'ghborhocd  Development  Program, 
of  which  8  acres  of  approximately  40  were 
purcha-sed  for  new  housing  for  families  of 
low  and  moderate  income  Subsidy  funds  are 
e.ssemial  f.)r  the  completion  of  this  project 
oi  350  units  Tins  area  lies  Just  east  of  Cabrini 
Green  Public  Housing  Project  ac.d  would 
have  upgraded  the  entire  Community. 
Congressional  District  H 
This  area  co.itaiiis  Pha,-,e  II  of  Lincoln 
Park  in  which  there  Is  a  need  for  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Spot  Clearance;  however,  ver\  little 
assistance  can  be  given  to  the  residents  of 
this  area  now  becaii.se  tiie  funds  providing 
these  services  through  tlie  Ne^ghborhch/d  De- 
velopment Program  have  beeii  shut  olf. 

Also,  the  Clyb:jurn-Ogdcn  project  which  is 
nearly  one-half  acquired  and  cleared,  I,  pro- 
posed for  li.dustrial  developmeiit  which 
would  provide  badly  needed  jobs  and  income 
for  the  residents  ol  the  area.  Federal  funds 
arc  needed  to  complete  this  development. 

In  the  Ohio-Central  project,  the  City  in- 
vested a  million  dollars  to  complete  the 
acquisition,  demolition  and  rel.jcation  in 
order  to  fulfill  a  commitment  to  the  Com- 
munity  to  provide  land  for  a  new  school 
facility  and  200  units  of  housing  for  the 
elderly.  However,  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  remainder  of  the  area  had  to  be  dLscon- 
tlniied  because  of  lack  of  funds,  and  the  new 
housing  may  not  be  built  without  subsidy 
funds. 

Congressional  Di.^trict  9 
Tlie  Uptown  Conservation  Areas  was  also 
part  of  the  NeighborhoeKi  Development  Pro- 
gram. The  City  commuted  to  the  Com- 
niunily  of  UiJlown  a  better  living  environ- 
ment through  the  development  of  a  new 
middle  school  park  f.icility  and  a  new  Junior 
college.  In  addition,  rehabilitation  services 
would  be  provided  on  a  large  scale  along  with 
tlie  development  of  a  new  sho.npmg  area. 

This  area  is  a  transient  area  and  it  wa.s. 
felt  with  the  intluence  of  all  the  ameniiie.s' 
mentioned  above,  it  could  re»en-^e  its  down- 
hill trend  and  revive  the  area;  however,  now 
that  there  Is  no  Federal  funding,  the  City 
cannot  keep  its  commitments  to  the  Com- 
munity. But  the  City  is  .spending  over  $600,- 
000  to  complete  the  acquisition  for  the  new 
middle  school.  All  of  the  other  activities 
have  come  to  a  halt.  Tlie  Community  has 
become  frustrated  and  demands  ac'ion  and 
the  only  action  we  can  provide  i.i  what  the 
Federal  funds  can  provide  us. 

Finally,  an  area  bounded  bv  Vine.  Willow, 
Orchard,  and  North  Avenue,  in  the  Lincolii 
Park  neighborhood,  is  an  area  of  complete 
diH:vster.  Seventy-live  percent  (75;  )  of  the 
area  has  been  cleared  and  25';  remains.  A 
housing  propcsal  by  the  Neighborhood  Coni- 
nioiiii  Corporation  for  278  units,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  City;  however,  due  to  lack 
of  Federal  funds,  the  remainder  of  the  area 
has  not  been  acquired.  Tlie  activated  cost 
would  be  $700,000.  Tlie  need  for  housing  In 
the  area  is  urgent,  especially  for  the  families 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing.  This 
project  will  soon  die  unless  Federal  funds 
are  jjrovided. 

In  summari/.ing.  \before  the  Nei^;liborhood 
Development  Progr.im  had  been  halted  and  a 
moratorium  on  any  Federal  funds,  the  City 
had  13  Field  Otlices  working  with  Com- 
miinitv  Organizations  and  individuals  with 
problems.  Now  there  are  only  6  oillces  left 
with  a  mjnimiU  slalf.  The  City  of  Chicago 
has  been  paying  the  cost  of  these  services 
with  local  funds.  The  tl-me  has  Cv^me  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  slutre  the  responsi- 
bilities In  providing  the.-^*  services  on  a 
continuing  biisls.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
programs  that  were  started  by  the"  City  and 
Federal  Government  under  the  Neighborhood 
Devttlopment  Program,  over  40  nilUlon  dollars 
is  needed  and  with  that  over  6.000  new  hous- 


ing tinlts  could  be  built  and  at  least  1.000 
units  per  year  rehabilitated,  along  with  new 
utilities,  streets,  schools  and  recreation  areas 
to  serve  the  renewed  ne;ghborlioi;ds 
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MfMOF.ANDU.M 

To  Honorable  Neal  E.  Eckert.  Mayor,  Mr.  El- 
don  L.  Gosnell,  Urban  Renewal  Director. 
From  Dr.  John  A.  Cummen.^,  Urban  Renewal 

Dispo>ition  Officer. 
Re  Impact  on  Carbondale  if  Urb.in  Renewal 
Fiinds  are  Termi:iated  as  of  July  1.  1974. 
Recent  developments  cot.cerning  the  fund- 
ing of  urban  renewal  for  fi.val  year  197.3  and 
the  decisions  to  not  fund  urban  renewal  for 
fi;cal  year  74  have  prompted  the  reassess- 
ment of  the  impact  on  the  City  of  Carbondale 
should  the.se  policies  be  activated  For  the 
City  of  Carbondale  whose  1972-73  budget,  ex- 
cluding Federal  funds,  amounts  to  $7,350,- 
000.00,  the  less  of  3.6  million  dollars  In  ur- 
ban renewal  funds  would  come  as  a  consider- 
able shock.  With  far  reaching  deiriinental  ef- 
fects to  the  tinar.cial.  phy.-.ica!  and  socuU 
aspects  of  con-.mu'Uty  life. 

To  under  tand  the  !oi;g  range  commit- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
witii  respect  to  the  eltmi.iation  of  slums  and 
bli-'ht.  a  short  summary  of  selected  pertinent 
facts  of  the  history  of  urban  renewal  project 
activities  in  rarbono.ale.  Illinois,  is  presented 
here.  Tiiere  have  been  four  pr.ijecl  areas  in 
the  City.  1.)  111.  R-72  (193ii-H);i9y  is  ad- 
jacent to  Souther  1  Illinois  Unlversitv.  The 
project  has  been  clo-ed  out.  2.)  In  111.  R-77 
(1969-1973),  all  activities  have  been  com- 
pleted except  disposition  of  the  renialnitig  12 
parcels  3.)  NDP  A-3  1  ( 19C9  to  the  present) 
is  a  pilot  prc'°ct  area  of  the  Northeast 
nei-'hborhood  of  Carbondale.  the  most 
severely  blighted  slum  area  in  the  City.  4.) 
NDP  A-3-2  (1972  to  the  present  t  constitutes 
the  remainder  of  the  Northea^Jt  i»eighb.:r- 
ho<id  in  which  only  very  limited  acquisition 
and  relocation  activities  have  taken  place. 
As  of  May  31.  1973,  all  the  project  activities 
of  the  Urban  Renew^.U  Program  have  resulted 
in  the  following:  213  parcels  of  land  have 
been  acquired;  147  substandard  structures 
have  been  demolished;  924  lamilies.  indi- 
viduals, or  busmc-aes  have  been  relocated  to 
standard  housing  and  or  f.icilities;  jii  excess 
of  2.3  million  dollars  has  been  spend  to  ac- 
quire the  parcels:  almost  1.2  million  dollars 
has  been  spent  to  relocate  the  families.  In- 
dl-iduals  and  busines.ses  in  the  project  area; 
the  total  land  disposition  activities  for  the 
project  are.-Ls  have  resulted  in  the  sale  of  24 
acres  f.ir  $988,784  or  $41,200  per  acre. 

The  clearing  of  blight  and  deteriorating 
structures  from  land  ha-;  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing redevelopment  activities  in  the  City 
of  Carlxuidale:  1  i  the  preparation  of  the  lu- 
ture  site  of  the  Department  of  Recreation 
Compkw  at  Southern_  Illinois  University;  2  1 
acquisition  of  needed  land  lor  expansion  of 
university  cla.->room  and  ollice  building  fa- 
cilities; 3.)  acqui..ition  of  hand  by  the  LHA 
for  public  housing;  4.)  land  for  exp.insioii  of 
elementary  school  facilities;  and  5.)  the  site 
lor  the  Model  Cities  Neighborhood  Facility 
(28.000  square  fCet)  which  is  now  under  con- 
struction, a  building  whose  total  value  is 
over  one  million  dollars. 

In  discussing  the  particular  Impact  of  the 
ciit-otl'  of  funds  to  urban  renewal  for  fiscal 
year  74.  it  Is  necessary  to  concentrate  on 
NDP  A  3  1  and  NDP  A  3  2  (the  total  North- 
east neighborho<id  of  Carbondale  comprising 
approximately  oiie-tifth  of  tlie  Ci'y's  land 
area  and  10  percent  of  the  population) 
which  comprise  the  present  renewal  activi- 
ties. Also  relevant  for  c^'n^iderall.•n  is  the 
proposed  NDP  A  3  3  area,  for  which  an  aji- 
pUciition  has  been  received  by  the  HUD  aica 
ollice,  and  whicli  cmnpri.sos  part  of  the 
Northwest  neighborhood  of  Carbondale  and 
13  percent  of  the  total  pi>pulation  of  the  City 


I       HID    COMMITMENTS    TO    TUF    CITY    OF 
CARBONDALE 

As  shown  above,  there  has  been  ati  increti- 
iiitr  and  continuing  support  of  renewal  ac- 
tivities in  the  Citv  of  Carbondale  on  the  purt 
of  th(>  Federal  Government  Through  the 
funding  of  projects' and  the  responses  by 
HUD  staff  during  siie  conferences,  the  re- 
peated assvirances  and  conver  ations.  and  thi 
correspondence  both  formally  and  inforin- 
Blly.  the  City  of  Carbondale  has  been  rea- 
sonably as.sured  that  commitments  to  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  blicht  would  be 
continued  based  on  the  performsnces  of  the 
City.  The  City  has  thereby  entered  into  sev- 
er.il  activities  and  niutu.il  commimcnts  <- 
facilitate  its  continued  success  in  urban  re- 
newal activi'ies  and  thereby  to  secure  con- 
tinued HUD  fundinc  In  tact,  the  City  and 
HUD  entered  Into  an  "Annual  Arrangement, 
Acrecmenf  in  1972.  With  respect  to  tie 
NDP  A-31  and  NDP  A-3  2  areas  consider- 
able planning  and  engineering  monies  have 
already  been  spent  to  achieve  the  neces,sarv 
sophistication  for  handling  caiegoncai 
ftrilnts  For  the  NDP  A -3- 1  and  NDP~A-3  2 
areas  in  the  Northeast  iieighborhcod.  over 
one-half  million  d,, liars  ha.s  been  spent  on 
plannini:  and  enclneerlng  studies  for  the' 
redevelopment  of  the  area  The  LPA  has  com- 
pleted structural  surveys  engineering  and 
design  surveys  and  plans  for  street  improve- 
ments. An  Economic  and  Market  An5l\.-i.- 
Study  (EM  AS  I.  at  a  cost  of  $13,500.  has  been 
conducted  to  delermi!i«  the  economic  and 
ni:irl-i  poteati.il  f.jr  the  redevelopment  e: 
the  area. 

The'^e  and  other  activities,  such  as  i;ie 
development  of  tlie  Workable  Ptosram  anu 
the  Comprehensive  Houstng  Survey,  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  City,  often  lime.- 
utih;  ing  staif  and  monies  from  city  source> 
based  on  the  Congressiot'.al  design  of  uroan 
renewal  legishiticn  in  which  planning  and 
execution  monies  would  be  preliminarv  lo  the 
continued  funding  of  the  Federal  share  V: 
the  commitment  of  the  complete  redevelop- 
ment of  tne-e  blit;hted  areas.  Tiuis  there 
have  been  ri-uig  expectations  as  to  the  via- 
bllitv  and  continu.aion  of  urban  renewal  ac- 
tivities ba.sed  on  informatKni  given  by  the 
I-P.^  in  t^rm..,  of  HUD  conimuniMiions  and 
official  assurances  as  well  as  tl.e  lnve>tmetit 
of  actual  dollar  allocations  for  redeve:opmt;i- 
over  the  pa.,t  i-everal  years. 

The  NDP  A-3 -3  area  wa.-  originally  present- 
ed to  HUD  in  1972  as  a  FACE  program  At  a 
local  conference  with  .several  HUD  orlicial^ 
from  the  area  othce  and  at  their  requesv 
the  form  of  the  app'i?a*io:i  for  -he  rirrgr.mi 
was  changed  to  that  of  a  NDP  area.  The  pro- 
file of  this  neighborhood  still  remains  lareo- 
!y  that  of  rehabilitation  with  limited  clear- 
ance of  blighted  structures  It  was  to  be  an 
etfcrt  to  coirr-i!  the  spread  of  deterioration 
and  blight  which  had  just  begun  to  rise  in 
the  neighborhood  With  the  rejection  of  thu- 
applicafion  on  the  b.v-is  of  inadequate  FVd- 
eral  funding,  per  the  .Administrations  im- 
poundment of  Urban  Renewal  funds  and  the 
Hyde  memoranda,  there  is  now  no  prograii. 
for  the  contr.il  of  deterioration  m  'lii,  ne:gh- 
borhiKxl  The  more  comprehensive  NDP  prot- 
ect would  have  covered  nil  neighborhcvii 
problems  Including  hou^ine  conditions 
streeij.  water  and  sevner  in.adequa.  les.  Struc- 
tur.il  and  land  use  .surveys  have  been  con- 
ducted and  urban  renewal  pro'ec  .nctlv  i:ie.- 
have  been  projected  for  197.1  74.  including 
television  survev  of  tlie  s.initary  sewer  sy.-=:eii; 
What  are  the  resnilts.  then,  of  the  pul' 
back  on  the  part  of  the  .Admliiistration  as  the 
rc'^ult  of  the  Hyde  memoranda  which  have 
b«"en  used  iv<  justification  and  modus  opc- 
fl'irfi  for  the  failure  to  honor  commitment ~ 
previoiusly  ottered  1  1  Tliere  will  bt-  no  ND!" 
A  3-3  Project.  2.)  There  will  be  no  NDP 
A3  2  Projtvt,  3  \  There  wi:;  be  no  acqiiL-.:- 
tlon  or  relocation  in  the  NDP  A-3-1. 

The    growing     blight     in     the     Northwes- 
ncljthborlKiod   (NOP  A  3  3)   can  U'  cspecied 
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to  coiulnue  until  this  nel^hborhotxl  develops 
into    drbjHclulf's    second    slum    area.    This 
unchecKed    deveiupnieut.    due    to   a   lack   of 
I.uida    lor    rehablliiatli'a    loans    aaid    grunts 
aid  Xor  necessary   inoules  for  unprovemcnts 
ti  streets  and  uWUties.  seems  Ukel}-.  In  the 
r«'orthfast    neiijhborliood    all    activities    lor 
tis.al  yeiir  74  are  .amtd  solely  at  the  close  out 
land  unenlory  and  only  l.iiiUrd  related  site 
improvements.   In    the  NDP  A-3-1   area   the 
Improvemcnis  vihith  ha\e  been  to  cite  in  the 
Norihea^t   neighboriiood  will   be  almost   to- 
tally ucg.ited  or  wiped  out  by  the  cessation 
of   urban   renewal  acluilies  lor  one   to   two 
jeajs  since   t.ie   project  is  presently  cniy  25 
percent    compleleJ.    Toti'.l    ii:cuC3s    depends 
upon  c.irryin^  out  the  pl.innej  development 
for    the    enure    iieii;hi)oriiv,od.    fiscal     year 
lt*7J-7i  IS  not  a  com  nuuiion  of   the  plans 
lor  the  project  area  to  a  p^iat  wiiere  special 
revenue   sharini;   will    tal.e   over     At   a   point 
wiiere  added  dollar  cominitmetitj  are  i.eeded 
and  has  been  e.xpected  to  preserve  the  nio- 
mentuni  and  continuity  of  the  program,  the 
HUD  deaidiid  is  to  ge.ir  down   Alter  the  year 
ol   gearing  down,  much  activity  will  not  be 
carrieid   at   the   projected    level,   this  will    be 
loUowed  by  a  yap  of  at  least   18  months  to 
two  years  of  inactivity  due  to  the  inadequate 
or   uaav.iilab:e   local   lunds.   Seven   years   of 
CKU".?!!    participation,    coinniitiuent    demon- 
strated by  loci  government  action,  as  well 
as  the  investment  of  miUions  uf  dollars  in 
Federal  funds  and  the  build-up  of  local  po- 
tential to  niett  redevelopment  needs  will  be 
set  aside. 

The  .substandard  conditions  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  housing  winch  originaUy 
ju.stined  funding  of  the  NDP  stiU  exist  today. 
Three  hundred  fifty  (350i  substandard 
houses  of  the  total  of  over  TOU  dwellings  In 
the  Northeast  area  stiU  stand.  Seventy-five 
percent  i75'y>  i  of  the  blighted  conditions  still 
exist.  Seventy  percent  (70  ;  i  of  the  sub- 
stand.ird  streets  and  the  updating  of  water 
and  sewer  lines  will  not  be  reconstructed  and 
no  new  sidewalks  along  with  street  conilruc- 
uo:i  can  be  expected  to  be  built  in  a  iiei;;h- 
borhoDd  where  sidewalks  and  storm  sewers 
.ire  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
da.iage  to  the  potential  local  builders  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  wiih  a  gearing  down 
and  creation  of  hiatus  la  Federal  funding 
will  be  disastrous.  With  the  current  rise  in 
the  Coat  of  b.illdlag  homes  at  15  percent  per 
year,  a  two  year  delay  will  rai^e  the  cost  of 
a  SliO,000  home  to  5'20.4jO.  This  amounts  to 
approximately  a  32.3  percent  increase  la  the 
Cost  of  siippiyln-'  standard  hou.,ing  to  an 
area  where  s  ib.-.;a'.dard  ho'.i^i;ie  acrounts  tor 
60',i  of  the  homes  The  delay  m  urban  re- 
newal activities  ha.i  already  cost  Carbondale 
36  units  of  public  housing  in  one  project 
alone  Tins  was  due  to  the  soaring  cost  of 
constructing  the  units  Th?  r.se  oi  salaries 
ai.d  wagci,  and  the  other  a  pects  of  engineer- 
ing ar.d  administration  in  the  two  year  in- 
terim, created  by  this  f  nUire  to  honor  lae 
natrnial  commitmen-  to  better  housing,  will 
gerierate  a  narional  and  lcg<4  tragedy. 

As  a  re^'ii'  of  mmrr  dov.  n  ty.e  tire  c-.i  level 
of  urban  renewal  activities  and  drawing  bact 
activities  to  this  ye  ir  s  boundaries.  ;  ituations 
in  the  Nortl.f.-Dst  area  siu  h  as  open  ditch 
drain  lie  ai.'f  .severe  ponding  will  <  ontinue  to 
severely  a:;d  adversely  aMect  liie  health  and 
:.'.fctv  of  the  t  oii.'hb  irlio'jd  residents  This 
will  alio  ne'-es.iltate  suspen.<i|r.n  of  plans  for 
compiotion  of  imijrovements  for  a  27  ifre 
ci'y-riwned  p  ibll'-  pnrk  within  the  neighbor- 
ho'KJ.  an  area  also  p'.apucd  by  perlfKlir  flood- 
ing and  fro.lon  problems  In  addition  to 
R.feas  ill  the  r.flghhorhofxl  not  to  be  ai  quired 
a  d  r':dc-. f-l'.ped  t-'o-^omic  and  marl-.et  d;im- 
•j-JM  v.;!l  result  rro.m  the  pro:.r;it  HUD  policies 
•.vi'.ii  re  pert  to  the  sale-iibillry  of  pre:>eTit 
f.  pj/.ttlfin  parccl.s  Digicom  In  uat  ion  of  the 
Tif^'HU-.ltion  r.f  parrels  v.iii  ipave  Inromplrie, 
•.ir.ill  pTifl  'inimnat".-p.'.;l<- di:.p'.-.lt!fjn  \u}-.  t}.c 
r'.rr«>cMon>;  called  for  In  the  plint.lng  deslya 
■viM    not    be    riif-'.    tr  creby    crrati'.g    Ijron- 


grultles  with  physical  situation  of  lots,  and 
irregularii  les  with  respect  to  the  ne.v  city 
eonlng  requirements.  If  tlae  plans  for  the 
neit,hburhood  haw  been  carried  out.  the  en- 
tire Norliieast  area  would  have  conlormed  to 
th^  most  recent  thoroughfare,  zoning  and 
Ian  use  requirements  ol  the  City.  Severe 
problems  with  p.ircels  on  tlie  flood  plain,  or 
thoji  whicli  are  subject  to  periodic  flooding, 
can  not  be  corrected  without  necessary  site 
iinprovemeuts.  For  example,  one  dispositioh 
block  in  the  NDP  A-3-1  area  containing  400,- 
COJ  square  feet  is  cut  in  half  by  a  l.irge  open 
drainage  ditch,  liie  plan  calls  for  muili- 
fauiily  develupmeut  of  this  blocis..  Hov.cver, 
necessary  improvements  to  the  periodic  flood- 
iiiji  proiJlem  and  acqin.slt.on  of  parcels  to 
complete  saleable  dLipositiou  tracts  c.innot 
be  carried  out.  We  will  be  unable  tiicrciore  to 
provide  the  uiiprovements  promised  to  In- 
terciled  developers.  As  a  consequence,  this 
block  may  sit  vacant  and  unused  or  be 
under-utilised  with  the  economic  and  m.irket 
recoiumendatlons  of  Real  Estate  Research 
Corporation's  findings  in  the  EMAS  of 
1J72-73. 

The  Economic  and  J.Icirkct  Analysis  Study 
for  the  entire  Northeast  neighbcrhood  high- 
lights,   111    terms   of    rccinmendations,    the 
severe   dJenima    created    by    termination    of 
conuiiiUnent   to  an  on-goiiig  project  for  re- 
development.  Tiiree   hundred   fifty   to   four 
hundred  seventy  (350^70)   7xeiu  living  units 
lor   low   and    moderate    Income   and   elderly 
housing  are   required.  Fifteen  to   thirty-five 
(15-35)    acrcG  in  acldiiio7i  are   needed   to  be 
acq  iired   in  order   to   meet   the  demands  of 
housing  and  commercial  development  of  the 
neigliboriiood.  The  older  commercial  area  in 
the  Southwest  sector   will   not  survive  eco- 
nomically and  will  go  under  unless  rehabili- 
tation  funds    and   SBA   loans  cin    be   made 
available.  Two  point  two  (2.2)  acres  for  light 
industri.J  development  are   needed  xn  order 
to  provide  resources  for  local  employment  of 
ncighbori.ood   residents.   Five   to   ten    (5-10) 
acres   of    niln)-parl:s   are    necessary    for    the 
health  and  safety  of  the  residents,  a  proposal 
which  has  had   wide  support   with   the  area 
residents  and  with  the  city.  Retail  commer- 
cial   areas    adjacent    to    the    Model    Cities 
Nei^'Jiborhood  Facility  is  necessary  to  act  as 
a  supporiative  feature  of  activity  to  the  pro- 
grams and  community  activities  of  ,the  fa- 
cility.  Tliese   recommendations,    it   must    be 
understood,   are   imnimurn   Tcquiremvnts   in 
the  next  3  to  5  years  for  development  of  ex- 
isting housing,   living   ai.d   economic   condi- 
tl-ns    In    this    neighborhood    In    Carbondale. 
Failure  to  provide  these  minimum  require- 
ments will  have  disastrous  effects  for  the  de- 
velopment carried  out  heretofore  as  well  as 
cop.titiued  deterioration  of  the  neighbor!. o^ id. 

2.  LOCAL  COMMITMENTS 

a.  Policy  decisions 
In  response  to  the  reqvilrements  set  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  receipt  of  fund';  for 
re^levelopmetit  of  slums  and  blighted  areas. 
the  City  of  Carhondale  ha.s  taken  .<;pvcral 
s'eps  to  i-ear-up  planning  and  redevelopment 
ar;e!irir<^  to  meet  the  local  needs  and  Federal 
funding  requirements.  The  City  planning  fa- 
cilities and  staff  have  been  Incrcxscd,  and  ac- 
tivities in  the  rearming  of  deficient  areas  and 
prepnritinn  of  land  use  maps  have  been 
tindtrt.iken.  Bciides  prcpr.ratlon  of  the  Work- 
able Pror^ram  under  a  701  Grant,  the  Clly 
riani!l;-,g  Department  is  currently  preparing 
a  Compre!icn;ive  Hou;.ehold  Survey,  and  the 
Irnpctua  for  these  i.urveys  and  preparations 
has  been  tliat  the  immediate  '.oluilon  to  the 
documented  problcm.s  and  dericiencies  can 
be  re-'S-jnably  expected  Continued  funding 
t.t  iirhm  renewal  aftlvitles  In  the  Oily  has 
led  the'  city  government  to  project  the  al- 
h'Vlatlt.n  of  bllijlited  conditions  in  the  de- 
I'-riorated  areos  mentioned  la  Section   1. 

T!ie  12  G  mUlbn  dollar  five  year  C.ipital 
rmprovement.s  budget  for  the  City,  as  up- 
pjir.x-i  by  the  City  Coiiiifil,  w.as  premised  on 


tlie  strong  a.ssurance  cf  couti.uied  funding 
for  the  entire  Northe.ist  neighborhood  re- 
development area,  and  tlie  addition  of  the 
iNorthwest  nei-iiborliood  project.  Although  il 
is  understood  that  uo  legal  commitment  wus 
ni.ide,  the  :;everal  confsreuces  in  Carbondale 
and  Chicago  with  HUD  personnel  le.id  the 
City  Government  to  conclude  that  tlieir  ac- 
tion would  be  supported  by  coi.tinued  com- 
mitment from  HUU  to  at  lec.st  the  jjresent 
fiuiding  level  and  to  the  addition  of  area.s 
renuinng  complete  redevelopment  or  rehabil- 
ii.Uioii. 

Tho  City  has  conclnc'.cd  tliat  prof.:rams  in 
areas  of  serious  concern  could  be  reasonably 
r.nacrtaken  while  Federal  funds  v.cre  avail- 
able to  continue  activilies  cf  redevelopment 
In  the  NDP  p.reas.  It  is  In  light  of  the  con- 
tinue;! renewal  activities,  which  have  helped 
tho  hou.-ing  conditions  for  several  Carbondale 
families,  that  the  fulillling  of  project  com- 
mitments  after  July   1.   1974.  had   been  ex- 
pected. Tv.-cnty-three  (23)  project  area  fam- 
ilies or  individu.^ls  have  been  located  to  new 
homes,  nil  of  them  within  the  project  area. 
3ixty-etght   (63)   project  area  families  or  in- 
dividuals have  been  relocated   Into  existing 
•standard  homes,  some  in  the  project  area  and 
almo.st  all  in  the  City.  This  represent.s  com- 
mitments on  the  part  of  the  local  housing 
industry   and    commitment   on    the   part   of 
mnny  local  institutions  and  agencies  to  pro- 
vide   the   necessary   help    for   relocated   per- 
sons. Juxtaposed  to  this  are  the  glarhig  omis- 
sions in  the  1973  74  buJget  for  the  total  A  3 
areas,   thus  the  omis'-ton  of  the  acquisition 
of  53  substandard  parcels  at  a  cost  of  $538.- 
000,  thus  the  omission  of  the  relocation  of  48 
families.      Individuals     and     busine?;ses     at 
$555,000.  Thirty  (30)  substandard  structures 
win    7io£    h"   demolished,   and   site   improve- 
ments   totaling    $836,245    will    not    be    con- 
structed.  To  reduce   the   growing   blight   in 
Carbondale.  35  loans  ;>nd  grants  for  rehabili- 
tation for  a  total  of  $122,500  were  to  have 
been    allocated,    and    50    loans    of    varying 
amounts  were  to  have  been   processed.  The 
totil  withdrawal  of  the  HUD  commitment  to 
the  elimination  of  the  most  severe  blight  and 
economically  disadvantaged  socHI  conditions 
In  Carbondale  amount  to  ?3.768.745.  Again, 
thi.'.  must  be  seen  In  light  of  the  .successes  to 
relocate  people  from  substandard  homes  to 
standard  homes  within  the  City. 
b.  Monci/  coinmitmenta  and  the  pritatc  sector 
Through  the  availability  of  urban  renewal 
funds  for  redevelopment  la  Carbondale.  the 
cash   now   on   the   local   level   has  generated 
monies  in  terms  of  non-Federal  Investments. 
One  instance  is  the  private  financing  of  proj- 
ect  hnancing   notes   for   2.9   million   dollars 
this  year.  The  results  of  this  private  financ- 
ing is  that  $52,000  or  S329.93  per  day.  will  be 
paid   to   the   lending   Institution.  Four  local 
banks  handle  deposits  of  several  million  dol- 
lars for  the  day-to-day  disljursement  involved 
in  urban  renewal  activities.  A  typical  month's 
total  of  cash  on   hand    (not  counting  out- 
staiidtnij  checks)  totals  $93,250.  The.-e  monies 
would  'not  be  available  locally  for  these  li- 
iiancial  inslilut.ons  in  fiscal  74.  The  increase 
111  the  local  lax  base  cannot  be  directly  com- 
puted  at   this   time,    but   the  extent   of   the 
cuiiiiniiea    ):rowih   of   slum    conditions   and 
blighted    ureas   have   del)ilitated    the   entire 
Northeast    iici;'hb orhood   to   the   point   that 
lending    institutions   have   refuced   to   make 
even   small   reluiblli  ation   loiin.s  due   to   the 
general  conditKii  of  llie  neighborhood  ilself. 
Urban   Renewal   activities   In     C.trbondalo 
will   be   vir'uilly  di  icontinued  n%   the   re  mt 
of  the  cut-oil  of  fundin;;  us  of  July  1.  1974, 
including  in:iny  Jobs  lor  local   fiti/ens.  For 
example,    during    the    1972  73    action    year, 
occr  C'iSo.Ooo  v.as  paid  in  Ices  nnd  waives  for 
contract;  ran;  in;;  from  demolition  and  road 
coii.slrucUon   ac'ivities    to   properlv   m»intp- 
nanco  and  lana.scaplng.   Ihis  figure  does  not 
represent  total  s:  laries  and  wa:cs  generated 
nor    the   administrative    line    in    the    urbaa 
renewal   budget.   Part  of   tlie  ongoing  uctlv- 
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ltie'3  In  the  project  area  Is  a  contract  with 
I'ne  Citizens'  Participation  Organization  pro- 
viuint;  for  personnel  In  the  neighborhood 
o.i-i-ite  oUice.  lliese  {jer.^onnel  are  all  neigh- 
borhood, minority  residents,  and  liie  con- 
..a.-;:  for  tlie.c  services  is  51I2.OOO  per  year. 
,  he  .ili:enco  of  ur'oaa  reiiew.il  iunding  would 
i>c.o^sitate  closing  this  ollice  wiiicli  .serves 
the  are.i  people  immediately  in  their  prob- 
lems with  iioit'hboriiood  conditions  and  re- 
tic  .clopinent  activities. 

Til?  generation  of  building  trade  activities 
with  respect  to  the  23  new  homes  that  have 
bee:i    con  c.ructed   as   a   result   of   urb.vn   re- 
newal  acquisition '«:id   relocation   activities, 
has  benefited  looal^  builders  entirely,  most  of 
them   minority   residents.    Witliout   acquisi- 
tion,   and     relocation     activities     beginning 
July   1   of   this  year,   no  .-.u-h   housing  con- 
.siruction  stimulus  will  be  provided, 
c.  Relation    vith    other    lornl,   rrgonal     and 
Federal  programs 
Over  the  years  the  commitment  of  Federal 
fund.s  to  redevelopment  activities  in  C.irbon- 
dale  has  been   willi   tlie   aim  of  raising  the 
quality  of  the   neigliborhoods  environment 
in    the    renewal    area:i.    To    this   end    urban 
renewal  has  p.irlicipaled  in  the  sale  of  land 
to    the    LHA    for    cotislructioti    of    standard 
housing.   However,  '150    year-round   housing 
iini  s  in  the  Norihe.isi  Carbondale  area  (NDP 
A  3-1    and    NDP    A-3  2)     lack    all    or   some 
plumbing  facilities  and  105  units  liave  over- 
crovcded  co cditi.dis  of   1.01   or  mo.-e  persons 
per  room.  In  Northwest  Carbondale  30  year- 
round  iiou  int;  units  lack  all  or  some  plumb- 
ing facililiea  and  35  ha'c  overcrowded  con- 
ditions of    1.01    or  more   persons  per   rixim. 
There    h.as   been   a   commitment    to   provide 
adequate   housing   in   Carbondale.    Ihe   issue 
IS  that  mtK-h  lias  been  done  but  that  much 
StiU  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  these 
two   neighborhoods   in   Carbondale.  The   ad- 
vances in  living  unit  construction  has  been 
a  start  but  is  not  sufficient.  Carbondale  has 
250  units  of  236  housing,  170  units  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  234  units  of  public 
housing.    One    hundred    two     (102^     public 
housing  units  have  been  built  In  the  North- 
east neighborhood  and  the  condition  of  these 
housing  units  as  viable  units  for  neighbor- 
hood  residents   depends  upon   the   phy.<;lcal 
improvements  platined  by  urb.nn  renewal  to 
keep  their  condition  from  becoming  blighted 
by    the    surrounding    conditions.    Thus,    in 
C.irbondale    tliere    has    been    demonstrated 
efRclency   In   providing  housing  for   Its  citi- 
zens. There  are  strong  needs  to  provide  ad- 
ditional housing  and  an  even  stronper  com- 
mitment to  protect  the  housing  Investment 
of  local  and  governmental  funds  by  control- 
ling the  slvim  and  blighted  conditions  in  the 
Northeast     and     Northwest     neighborhoods. 
Carbondale  exhibits  a  need  for  continued 
planned    development,    and    urban    renewal 
has  heretofore  been  the  only  vehicle,  where- 
by acquisition  was  possible  in  support  of  a 
plan    It  has   also  been   the   only   vehicle  In 
terms   of   which    people   In   slum   conditions 
have  been  able  to  move  Into  adequate,  safe, 
and  decent  standard  housing,  by  the  means 
of  urban  renewal  relocation  payments. 

Without  continued  development  of  the 
Northeast  neighborhood.  FHA,  which  re- 
quires street  Improvements  for  it  to  Insure 
residential  devekipment.  has  liidicaled  to  the 
City  that  continued  support  from  this  sec- 
tor may  r  nl  be  forthcoming  in  the  future. 
LcK-al  and  regional  developments  and  lend- 
ing ins.  ilut  ions  have  liatly  stated  that 
monies  cannot  be  made  available  for  fur- 
ther redevelopment  because  of  the  physical 
jionding  and  flooding  conditions  In  the  NDP 
areas  (due  to  In  part  to  Inadequate  storm 
.sewer  drainage);  and  the  general  substand- 
iird  conditions  which  comprise  65  percent  of 
the  structures  and  the  marginal  condition  of 
others   which   require   rehabilitation. 

The  horrifying  paradox  of  the  failure  to 
(  ompfete  development  of  the  neighborhood 
is  heightened  by  the  disastrous  situation  In 
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which  the  Model  Cities  Neighborhood  Facil- 
ity is  now  placed.  It  is  in  this  .setting  of 
extreme  blighted  condJtior_s.  dilapidated  and 
overcrowded  housing  that  this  one  million 
dollar  building  is  situated.  The  Investment 
of  Federal  luiids  has  thus  created  a  situ- 
^'.tion  in  which  due  to  the  failure  o:  crm- 
laltmenl.  a  tremendous  community  asset 
may  languish  becau.se  funds  for  redevelop- 
ment are  not  made  available.  This  facility 
was  designed  to  provide  offices  for  social 
.service  agencies  as  a  facility  for  jo'o  train- 
ing of  neighborhocd  residcr.ts  and  as  a  com- 
munity at-.d  city  meeti.-.g  place.' It  is  ."lur- 
rounded  by  open  dralnige  ditches,  curbless 
and  frutterle.ss  streets,  slum,  blight  and  de- 
teriorating homes.  Tlie  EM.'\S  called  for  the 
construction  of  a  supportative  commercial 
center  adjacent  to  the  Model  Cities  Neigh- 
iporhocd  Facility  Now.  the  develojjment  of 
t'  is  commercial  district  is  no  longer  pos- 
•iible;  no  longer  are  monies  available  for  such 
a  task. 

Ihus  Carbondale  is  fa^cd  wf  h  one  iieiph- 
borhood  comprising  on^-fifth  of  the  City's 
land  area  that  will  contintie  to  be  a  deterio- 
rated and  unsafe  and  unlieaithy  neighbor- 
hood In  addition,  ciiii-ens  face  the  unlend- 
a!)!e  prr)specl  of  u ide-s.-?reading  blight  in  the 
Northwest  neigliborhood  and  the  .sudden 
v.ith'irawal  of  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
their  Federal  Government  to  provide  a.s.sict- 
;i!<  e  Citi/cn  participation  in  tlie  redevelop- 
ment activities  in  Carbondale.  especially  the 
residents  in  the  Northeast  negihborhood.  has 
been  extremely  active.  They  have  been  In- 
volved as  members  of  studies  which  have 
i>een  used  for  planning  activities,  and  also 
in  housing,  rehabilitation,  relocation,  eco- 
nomic-market and  engineering  studies  Un- 
der the  Model  Cities  Program  they  have 
organized  as  the  Northeast  Congress,  with  a 
Physical  Task  Force  working  directly  with 
Urban  Renewal  staif  members.  In  all  capaci- 
ties they  have  Intimately  and  vocally  demon- 
strated an  underbtanriing  of  the  redevelop- 
ment process,  an.-jlyzed  the  conditions  of 
their  neighborhood  and  socially  assessed  the 
development  at  each  stage.  The  skepticism 
that  something  could  be  done  and  would  be 
done  to  correct  the  blighted  conditions  has 
been  won  over  the  cost  of  hours  and  hours 
of  meetings,  consultations,  and  interper- 
sonal contacts.  Their  land  has  been  bought, 
some  of  them  have  been  relocated  tiielr 
neighborhood  is  presently  torn  asunder  by 
the  current  physicd  imnro. ements  and  tliey 
are  on  the  verge  of  realizing  that  their  ex- 
Iiecta'Jon.s  are  not  to  be  realized  It  is  Im- 
po.s.srjie  to  assess  the  political  and  social 
consequences  of  turnng  on  and  turning  off 
a  niilitaiit  citizenry  for  whom  the  tensions 
,and  cmo;ions  Involved  In  urban  renewal  de- 
velopment have  become  a  way  of  life  Loans 
are  not  available  to  the  citii-ens  for  renewal 
and  rehabilitation  from  the  private  sector 
and  now  citizens  whose  capabilities  in  plan- 
ning and  developing  their  community  have 
been  heightened  by  their  involvement  la 
the  planning  process  of  urban  renewal  must 
stibmlt  to  angry  frustration. 

Bloomington.  III. 

The  City  of  Bloomington  has  Ijcen  Involved 
In  two  Neighborhood  Development  Programs 
for  the  past  three  years. 

One  area  Includes  the  Central  Business 
District  and  Its  adjacent  resldentl.nl  area. 
This  residential  fringe  Ls  vltil  to  the  Centr.tl 
Business  District  to  provide  housl"g  for  per- 
sons employed  in  the  CBD  as  well  as  m.iny 
retfred  people  who  And  It  necessary  to  live 
close  to  shopping,  churches,  medical  services 
and  entertainment.  The  Appll'-atlon  for  the 
4th  Action  Year  provided  for  acquisition  of 
slt^s  for  the  construction  of  scattered  site 
low  income  public  housing.  Continued  re- 
habilitation Is  a  must  If  the  remaining  hous- 
ing units  are  to  be  preserved  In  a  standard 
condition.  Loss  of  these  units  and  the  failure 
to  provide  new  low  Income  units  will  create 


a  further  siioriage  of  low  and  m^Klerate  !n- 
1  ome  housing  Redevelopers  who  are  con- 
sider!! g  expanding  lonsideruble  amounts  of 
money  to  redevelop  sues  acquired  and  cleared 
ijy  the  LP.A  during  the  prior  three  vcaro  are 
reluct  .nt,  to  fjrocecd  if  further  acii.ilies  by 
tiie  Program  are  delayed  The  plans  for  the 
lu-ca.  ap,<roved  by  the  LP.^  and  HUD.  pro-,  ide 
for  the  eiimiuation  of  these  bli.'hled  areas 
;.nd  would  pro.Kie  a  stabilization  of  the 
ncighboriiood.  A  delay  in  funding  would  leave 
:.dj  .cent  aree.s  m  a  blighied  e  ndition. 

The  Forty  Acres  Area  is  a  resideo.tl.il  i  eigb- 
ijoihood  ill  \v!iicl»~*.'i  ighbo.-hood  Develop- 
ment Pro  r.im  a'  uMtics  iiave  been  carried 
on  by  the  LPA  for  the  p.ist  three  yeirs  In 
ucjduion  to  NDP  fundi.  Open-S;5a  e  funds 
have  been  used  on  an  inttrior  park  and  on 
an  adj  icenl  p. irk  to  pnjvide  recreational  fa- 
i  ill' ie  .  for  tlie  t.eighborliooci  It  is  anticipated 
I  hat  I'.vo  more  years  will  be  required  tti  finish 
acquisition  of  the  scattered  structures  that 
are  structurally  substandard.  Tlie  delay  in 
the  acquisition  of  these  scaf.trcd  buildings 
may  ciu.se  adjaccul  properties  to  deteriorate 
resulting  In  even  morf<  o\penrUturc  of  both 
public  and  private  funds.  A  site  for  a  small 
iielghborho'^Kl  .hopping  a.'^e  i  was  planned 
i.nd  partially  acr;ulred.  The  delay  will  cause 
the  possible  aba-'.dor.mrnt  of  this  mu-h 
i.cetied  f.cility  Pl^ns  for  additional  public 
iunro.emcfitb  muoi  be  delayed  whlcti  will 
rr-.^ult  in  property  owc.ers  reconsidering  ini- 
I.To.emei.ts  to  llieir  property. 

Possi'oly  the  most  important  Impact  of  th.e 
delfiy  that  would  result  if  no  Interim  funding 
provisions  would  be  the  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  LPA  and  HUD  that  ha.s  built  up  dviring 
I  lie  past  years. 

ToKRENCF   Park   U.trw    P.r.vrw,\L   Project  — 

iLLl.NOIS:     R-lOU,    DtCATI-R,    IlX. 

The  City  of  Decatur  Is  engared  in  a  con- 
ventional  urban  renewal  pro;ect  within  the 
northeast  quadrant  of  our  C:1y.  This  pro.ect 
v.as  approved  by  the  Dep.irtment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  on  June  26  1972  The 
contract  with  the  federal  government  was 
executed  en  Novemtser  21,  1972  TTie  Capital 
Grant  for  this  project  is  m  excess  of  $2.1 
million. 

Since  the  commitment  has  been  made  for 
this  project,  urban  renewal   In  Derattir  Is  a 
leality:  however,  the  intecrrity  of  t>^e  prn'ect 
is  in  jeopardy  m  light  of  the  lack  of  funding 
■for  HUD  programs.  The  reason  tiiat  I  make 
this  statement   Is   that   our   urban   renewal 
plan  designates  a  portion  of  tlie  redevelop- 
ment area  for  low  income  housing  This  hors- 
ing obviously  can  only  be  provided  by  our 
local  housing  auihonly.  Tlie  Decatur  Housing 
.Authority   cannot   receive   approval    of   their 
application  for  60  units  of  lo*  income  hous- 
lu:;  wiLhiii  our  urban  renew.al  project  bouiid- 
itxies  under  current  funding  condltijus.  I  am 
sure  you  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  when 
im  urban  renpaai  plan  is  adopted  it  ntusi  be 
followed  cx.ictly  unless  a  chanL;e  is  made  in 
the  reuse  proposals.  It  is  our  contention  thpt 
If  the  reuse  plan  must  be  rhiui.»ed  tV.e  pro  ect 
area  re.-ideais  would  question  the  Citys  in- 
tegrily   and   I   also    would    have    a    qiieotioa 
re.-arding  tlie  feasibility  of  a  change  in  the 
reuse  plan. 

In  addition  to  our  Iccal  hoisin:;  authority 
being  stopped  from  consinicting  low  .nccme 
housing  in  the  renewal  project  urea,  the  lack 
of  HUD  appropriatiotLs  has  and  will  continue 
to  allect  our  rehabilitation  program  within 
t!ie  urban  rciU'wai  area  Tlie  urban  renewal 
plan  for  our  project  indicates  that  the  area 
will  not  be  totallv  cleared  but  48  dwelling 
uiUts  wil  be  rehabilitated  to  meet  City  code 
standards.  The  lack  of  312  loans  causes  Uie 
rehabilit.uloa  portion  of  the  project  to  be 
ciuesiloiiable.  With  the  laformatioii  available 
to  us  at  this  time  we  seriously  doubt  that 
the  reside. Its  of  the  rehabilltaiiau  area  will 
l)c  able  to  secure  private  financing  In  order 
to  rehabilitate  their  properties  according  to 
the  urban  reneu  al  plan. 
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In  summary,  I,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Cuv  of  Decatur,  respectfully  request  that 
consideration  be  given  to  appropriating  suffi- 
cient liindb  to  carry  on  projects  such  as 
Uetaturs  until  such  time  as  a  replacement 
program  is  available.  I  did  not  come  here  to 
iiridress  myself  to  the  question  of  HUD  cate- 
t;orioal  grants  verstis  the  Better  Communities 
Act  or  other  types  of  special  revenue  sharing 
but  only  to  impress  upon  this  esteemed  group 
the  lact  that  projects  throughout  the  United 
States  are  In  danger  of  collapsing  because  the 
lunds  have  been  stopped  without  due  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  replacement  of 
tho.-:e  programs. 


June  25,  107.J 


RECLAMATION    PROJECTS    IN    THE 
STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Importance  of  water  to  my  State  of 
Colorado  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Re- 
cently a  .statement  was  directed  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Public  Work.s  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees after  being  signed  by  all  members 
but  one  of  the  Colorado  congressional 
delegation.  I  have  appeared  before  each 
cammittce  to  testify  as  to  the  importance 
of  certain  previously  authorized  water 
projects. 

'The  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
49th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  have  adopted  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  No.  13  which  stre.sses  the  im- 
portance of  continued  funding  for  these 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
th.it  a  copy  of  the  joint  statement  of 
the  congressional  delegation  and  a  copy 
of  memoiial  No.  13  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  would  also  like  to  have  printed 
a'copy  of  my  own  testimony  before  the 
two  committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recohd.  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memori.\l  Nos    13 
Memorializing   the    Congress   of    the    United 
■«  States  to  appropriate  funds  for  fiscal  year 

1974   to  continue   advanced   planning  and 
Initial  construction  of  certain  Federal  Rec- 
lamation projects  In  the  State  of  Colorado 
Whereas.  During  the  psriod  1961-1072.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  aurhorized 
the  construtclon  of  nine  federal  leclamatlon 
projects  in  the  State  of  Colorado  upon  which 
construction   has   not   yet   started,    namely: 
The   Animas-La  Plata.   Closed   Basin.   Dallas 
Creek.  Dolores.  Fruitland  Mesa    Narrows,  San 
Miguel,   Savery-Pot-Hook,   and    West   Divide 
projects;  and 

Wherea.<!.  Over  twenty  years  of  alannlng 
and  effort,  over  ten  million  dollars  In  federal 
funds,  and  over  five  million  dollars  In  state 
and  local  funds  have  been  devoted  to  these 
projects;  and 

Wherea-^.  These  projects.  Indlvlduallv  and 
collectively,  will  provide  urgentlv  needed  mu- 
nicipal. Industrial,  and  agricultural  water 
Kupplie.s.  will  greatly  assist  In  the  control  of 
damaging  floods,  and  will  greatly  enhiince 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities  in  this 
Btat?:  and 

Whereas,  Two  of  the.se  projects  were  de- 
siriud  to  provide  adequate  water  supplies  to 
the  two  Ute  Indian  tribes  residing  in  .south- 
western Colorado,  and  to  thereby  materially 
Improve  the  welfare  and  economic  clrcum- 
•  sfarif-es  of  the  people  of  tho.se  Irlbos;  and 
\Vherra.=!.  The.se  authorized  projects.  Indl- 
vld;-a;iy  and  collectively,  will  provide  gr<»at 
economic  benefits  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Colorado;  and 


W'hereas.  No  funds  have  been  recommended 
In  the  Presidents  budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress to  complete  the  advance  planning  and 
to  initiate  construction  on  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned nine  authorized  reclamation  proj- 
ects In  Colorado:  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Rcsohvd  bi/  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  General  Asse7nhly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
redo,  the  Hou.se  of  Reprctentatives  comur- 
rina  herein: 

That  the  General  A.s.sembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  declar.:s  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  that  all 
appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  t'-.e  ap- 
propriation of  funds  by  the  United  States 
Congress  for  use  during  the  1974  fisca:  vear 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  ad- 
vance planning  and  the  initiation  of  con- 
struction, where  aijplicable,  upon  those  au- 
thorized federal  reclamation  projects  In 
Colorado  named  in  this  Metnori.il. 

Be  It  Further  Resolicd.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  .sent  to  the  Presirlent  of  the 
United  Slates,  the  Governoi  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  each  member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Colorado,  the  E.xccutive  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  ot  the 
S'atc  of  Colorado,  and  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board, 

SiATEMENT     Br.FORE     THE     SVBCOMMrTTEE     ON 

PriiLic   Works.   Com?.iittee  on   Apphopria- 
TioNs.  May   1.   1973      • 

As  members  of  the  Colorado  Congressional 
Delegation,  wc  \ir<re  an  atkiition  to  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  bill  being  considered 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  the  sum  of 
not  less  th:ui  $3  1  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  several  previously  authorized  reclamation 
w.iter  projects  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  Presidents  butiqet  me,-.sage  contained 
no  funds  for  advance  planntnT  or  construc- 
tion on  the  nine  authorized  reclamation 
projects  within  our  state.  To  date,  over  ten 
million  doUirs  in  fcdor,-.l  funds  and  over  five 
million  dollars  in  state  and  local  funds  have 
been  Invested  In  these  projects.  Over  twetity 
years  of  planning  ai^.d  effort  have  gone  into 
each  of  the  projects  in  brintiing  them  to  their 
present  authorized  status.  The  projects  which 
have  been  prcviou.sly  authori  ed  by  the  Con- 
gre  s.  their  estimated  costs  and  the  funds 
expended  as  of  June  30,  1972,  are  as  follows: 


Ftoject 


Federal  (unds 

Estimated  expended 

cost       June  ^0,  1972 


Animas-La  Plata.. 
Closed  Basin  .... 

Dallas  Creek 

Dolntes  . 
Ftuiiiand  Mesa 

NjrfOw-j    .      . 

SavP'vPol  Hook.. 

San  Mifuel 

West  Din'Je 

Total 


Jl  18.  000.000 

19.  oon,  000 

41,000,000 
90,  OOD,  000 
43,  000.  OCO 
78,  000. 000 
48.  000  oon 
72.  GOO.  000 
107.  000,  000 


616. 000, 000 


11,314,000 
310,000 
1.069.000 
1.263.000 
1,519  OUO 
1  775  000 
1  074  000 
1,074,000 
1,012,000 

10,440,000 


For  fiscal  year  1973.  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  ail  of  these  authorized  projects 
with  the  e.iiception  of  Closed  B.asin.  These 
fun',Js  were  appropriated  to  carry  on  advance 
planning  and  in  .some  c.x.ses  to  Initiate  con- 
s  nicticn.  The  President  has  recently  di- 
rected that  all  of  these  funds  be  impounded 
with  the  exception  of  $500,000  to  be  utilized 
In  determining  the  salinity  effects  of  the 
various  projects  en  the  Colorado  River.  In 
his  budget  message  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent rcL'.jmmcnded  no  funds  for  any  of  the 
pr>Je:ts  lor  fiscal  year  1974.  For  the  reasons 
herciiiarier  .set  forth,  we  strongly  retjuest  an 
appropriall.jn  in  an  amount  which  will  allow 
the  w^rk  of  almost  twenty  years  lo  continue. 

Realising  the  urgency  of  icducing  and 
controlling  federal  spending,  the  Colorrtdo 
Water  Conservation  Board,  which  has  as  Its 
duty  the  conservation  of  waters  ot  the  State 
of  Colorado,  held  a  special  meeting  of  its 
Board  of  Directors  on  March  21,  1973.  At  that 


meeting,  each  of  the  water  conservancy  dis- 
tricts, which  were  organ  Z3d  to  sponscr  and 
operate  these  projects,  was  Invited  to  be 
heard.  After  a  full  consideration  of  these 
projects,  the  following  pricrity  .scheduled  fcr 
the  funding  of  authorized  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  Colorado  was  adopted: 


Pri'lecl 


1.  Narrows. ... 
?.  Dal  as  CrepU 


Dolores 

4.  Fruitland  Mesa 

5.  Animas-La  Plata. 

6.  Savetv-Pol  Hook. 

7.  Closed  Basin 

8.  San  %'iguel     . 

9.  West  DiviiT? 

Tolal 


Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

1974 

1975 

i9;o 

- '  $1,  500,  000 

$1,000,000 

$10, 000,  OT) 

-•  250,  000 

3,  000,  000 

10,900,0(10 

450,  000 

225,  000 

3,  100  000 

■  500,  000 

6,  000,  000 

11,  700  OOU 

400,  000 

550,  000 

1.  870,  000 



2  250,  COO 

795,  000 

50,  COO 

50,  000 

100,  000 

100,  on  1 

'  100,  000 

!  100.  000 

3,100,000    14,275,000      41.615,000 


'  $250,000  from  budgetary  reserve. 
•  i  lom  budgetary  reserve. 

We  have  reviewed  these  priorities  and  the 
requested  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  unanimously  adopt  tl.e  ro"onimenda- 
tions  of  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  request  that 
the  amount  of  not  less  than  $3.1  million  be 
added  as  an  appropriation. 

The  hnportance  and  the  particular  fea- 
ture.! of  each  of  the  projects  are  ret  forth  as 
an  addendum  to  this  statement,  which  ad- 
dendum has  been  prepared  by  the  Colorado 
W.itcr  Consen'atlon  Board, 

la  addition  to  the  Indii-ldual  merits  of 
each  project,  there  are  two  considerations 
to  whi"h  we  direct  the  attention  of  yotir 
Committee  in  further  support  of  an  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1974: 

(A)  Animas-La  Plata.  Dallas  Creek,  Do- 
lores. Fruitland  Mesa,  San  Miguel  and  West 
Divide  are  parlicipating  projects  In  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Storage  Project  author- 
ized by  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
of  1968.  Under  Section  501(b)  of  that  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  was  directed  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  tl-.ese  proj- 
ects concurrently  with  the  construction  of 
the  Ce:itral  Arizona  Project.  As  a  matter  of 
law,  the  requested  appropriation  should  be 
included  in  order  that  these  projects  can  be 
developed  concurrently  with  the  Central 
Arizo;.a  Project. 

(B)  In  November  1972.  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  behalf  of  the  United  Slates  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Ute  Mountain  and  South- 
ern Ute  Indian  Tribes  of  S:;uthwestern 
Colorado  filed  a  civil  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Colorado  (Civil  Action  No.  C-1497)  in  wiiicli 
suit  the  United  States  seeks  to  have  its 
water  rights  and  the  water  rights  of  the  In- 
dian Tribes  established  in  the  San  Juan 
River  Basin  in  Southwestern  Colorado.  Al- 
though the.ie  claims  have  not  as  yet  been  de- 
fined in  amount,  they  are  known  to  repre- 
sent large  quantities  of  water.  Because  of 
the  legal  precedents  established  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  Winters  v. 
United  States,  207  U.S.  564  (1908)  and  Ari- 
zona V.  California.  343  U.S.  546  (1963),  it 
is  expected  that  the  water  rights  claimed  by 
the  Indian  Tribes  will  receive  priority  dates 
as  of  the  establishment  of  the  various  res- 
ervations which  priority  dates  will  be  senior 
In  right  to  all  of  the  water  rights  now  in 
use  1.1  the  San  Juan  Basin. 

The  Dolores  and  Animas-La  Plata  projects 
would  provide  a  total  of  85.000  acre  feet 
of  water  to  develop  the  resource.s  of  the  two 
Ute  Indian  Tribes.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  further  maximize  Indian  partlcipatloa 
and  development  within  the  project  area. 
The  Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Indian 
Tribes  have  strongly  supported  the  Animas- 
La  Plata  and  Dolores  reclamation  projects. 
Prior  to  authorization  of  the  projects,  both 
tribes  on  numeroius  occasions  appeared  be- 
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fore  the  Committres  of  Congre.'w  urging  au- 
thorization and  constrtirtion  of  the  projects. 
The  Tribal  Councils  of  each  Tribe  have  ex- 
proEsd  the  opinion  that  they  are  much  more 
iulfcstcd  in  obtaitilng  "wef  water  from 
the  Polores  and  Anim:is-La  Plata  projects 
than  they  are  in  receiving  a  "handful  of 
piper  water  rights"  with  no  facilities  with 
v.hich  to  put  them  to  use. 

For  the  reasons  hereinbefore  .set  forth 
v.e  tirjje  yotir  Com.mittee  to  appropriate 
funis  for  those  pre.  iously  nntliorized  water 
projects   in   the   tJla^e   of  Colorado. 

We  undcrEt;ind  thit  the  Hou.-e  Appro- 
priations Public  WorV-.s  Snbcommittae  has 
scheduled  hecrings  for  the  wee!:  '~o:i:npnc!ng 
May  14.  1973.  and  l?-at  the  Senctc/Appro- 
priations  Public  Works  Sub-&imnitlre  has 
sc';e.lnled  hcr.rings  for  May  14  17  aad  ^Tay 
21-2t.  We  request  time  to  appcnr  aiM  ftir- 
ther  request  that  time  be  s'r'hedtiled  anr  an 
appear.^.nce  by  the  H-U'ira'i'.e  John  i.ovc. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Colrrntlo.  and  Mr 
Felix  L  Sparks.  Direct'ir.  Cflorado  Water 
Conservation  Board.  i»i  order  to  testify  ccn- 
cerning   these    requests. 

Peter    H.    Dominick. 

V  S  Senator. 
'■  DONM.P    G     Bp.or/MAN. 

.tfCTTbcT-  of  Congres!!. 
James  P  Johnson. 

.'ifcnficr  n!  Congress. 
Win.iAM    I..    Armstpong. 

Mrribrr  of  CovnrciK. 
'  Ft  ovn  K.  Haskei.!.. 

U.S.  Senalor 
FR.^^;K  E  Fvan.<^, 

.lfc'"'''cr  r,f  c^vre  •:. 

.STATTMiNT    r^y   Sv.:.\r(m   Petpr    H,   Dnr.UKirK 

Before  the  Public  Works  Si'BCOMMiTTrE, 

Mat  15.  1973 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  approcic.te  the  npport unify 
to  per^-.nally  appear  bcf'^'e  your  Committee 
to  testify  to  the  importance  of  fundinr;  for 
SDvoral  previou'lv  .nuth-rizcd  water  pri.tects 
In  the  State  of  Colorado  The  Pre.-idoni  s 
propr  -cd  budjtei  co:itaine,i  no  funds  for  ad- 
vaticfd  plaiuiinp  or  con-.tntcti-in  on  the  nine 
autlinrized  reclamation  projects  v.i'hin  Colo- 
rado. Over  ten  mlIlio:i  doli.trs  in  federal 
funds  and  over  five  million  dnllarc.  in  state 
and  local  funds  have  been  inve:<tPd  in  the.se 
projects.  Over  iv', enty  yct.rs  of  pjanning  and 
ellort  have  gone  into  each  of  the  projects.  The 
projects  previonsly  authorized  are:  N;)rr:>tts, 
Dallas  C.'eck,  D  )l,;res.  Fri'itland  Mesa.  Ani- 
mas-La Plata.  Savery-Pot  Ho;<k,  Cla=ed  Basin, 
.San  Miguel,  and  West  Divide  I  have  U^ted 
these  In  the  order  of  priority  for  fundm::;  as 
established  by  the  Colorado  V.'alcr  Cons  rva- 
tion  B  >ard  after  meeting  with  repreenta- 
tives  from  each  of  the  water  conservancy 
districts. 

Ihe  iinporlanc?  of  the«ie  projects  and  data 
supporting  mv  request  that  fiincLs  of  not  less 
tliaii  y.i.l  million  be  made  an  addition  to  the 
Public  Wcrks  Appropriations  bill  are  set 
forth  fully  in  a  sratein^'ut  which  I  sent  to 
you  on  May  1  with  the  request  that  it  be 
iuade  a  part  of  the  hearinf;  record.  Tiiat 
statetncnt  has  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Haskell  and  Con:Tcssn!eii  .Arm.,trong. 
Brotzinan.  Evans,  and  Jnhnsnn — all  mem- 
bers of  ihe  C.'Iorado  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. 

Colorado  is  deeply  concerned  ab.uit  these 
])r,)jects.  At  the  lime  v.hen  the  Central 
Ariz- na  project  was  authorlL-ed.  there  was  a 
large  concrn  that  Colora'lo  water  would  be 
used  in  otiier  ariiw  and  would  be  completely 
lost  i:i.;ofar  as  appr.ipri.ition  l.;i-  use  in  C.ilo- 
'•ado.  Becau.-.e  of  this  real  and  verv  justified 
c  mcern.  an  agreement  was  reached  that 
Colorado's  West  Slope  projects  would  proceed 
concinTcnily  with  the  Cenirul  Ari.tona  pro- 
ject in  ordor  thai  all  pr.ijects  would  be  cam- 
jiieted  together  and  would  take  their  respec- 
tive allocations  of  water  at  the  .<^ame  time. 
In  the  budget  propased  by  the  White  Hou.se. 


Crtitral  Arizona  is  contintied  but  not  the 
Colorado  projects.  The  elimination  of  tliese 
Colorado  prcj-^cts  from  the  badget  r.iLses 
serious  legal  questions  and  represents  a 
breach  of  the  previous  agreement.  Congress 
can  fulfill  it:5  commltmeni  to  Colorado  by  ap- 
propriating funds  for  thess  projects.  Animas- 
La  Phua,  Dalis  Creek.  D.ilores.  Fruitla-;d 
Mesa,  San  Miguel,  and  W'cst  Divide  are  the 
part.cipatin,';  projects  vvhich  sh.juld  proceed 
cancitrrently  with  the  Central  .^^rlzona 
jjrojcct. 

Mr  Chairman.,  in  a'.ldi'ioti.  the  .Animas-La 
r;.".ta  did  D;, lores  pr;.JeLts  would  provide  a 
t:;a;  of  C5.000  acre  feet  of  water  to  develop 
t!:e  resources  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Tribo  and  the  Ute  Motintain  Lie  Tribe. 
Clia.rman  Albert  W.nj,  of  the  'He  Mountain 
Ute  Tribe  and  Chairman  Leonard. C.  Burch  of 
the  S:  uthcrii  Ute  Tribe  have  nut  v.ith  tlie 
Iif<cr  :  :•  DcpcrUn'.-  .'  t  i  d.~  u  s  t>-;c;c  rr:j.cct3 
and  the  relationijhip  these  projects  bear  to 
a  ci-.  il  action  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Dt.i.cr  by  ihe  Department  of  Justice  last 
fall.  Tl-.at  suit  seeks  to  h.ave  water  rights  for 
these  Indian  tribes  e.-.tablished.  It  is  espe:  ted 
t.hal  Uie  water  rit,his  claimed  by  th.e  I.idi.i:-i 
tiibcs  w^ll  recei.e  priority  dates  as  of  the 
e  tablishrnent  of  tiie  v.irinis  reservations. 
which  priority  dates  would  be  senior  in 
right  to  all  of  the  water  riijhts  in  the  San 
J -'an  Bssin. 

'i'hc  .'5-uthern  Ute  at.d  Uie  MounU.in  Ute 
Indian  tribes  have  strongly  supported  the 
Animas-La  Plata  ar.d  Dolores  reclamation 
projc.ls.  Prior  lo  aijthoriza'ion  of  ihe  proj- 
ects, both  tribes  Cn  numerous  occasions 
appeared  before  the  Committees  of  Congress 
iiriMng  authr.ritT.tio".  atid  construction  of  the 
projects.  The  Tribal  CuuuliLs  ot  each  tribe 
liave  e.\pres3i^d  tl,c  opitiion  thai  they  are 
much  mere  interested  in  obtaining  "vet" 
water  from  the  D.lorci  and  .••mimaii-La  Pk.ia 
projects  th.an  th.ey  are  in  receiving  a  "hand- 
ful of  paper  water  rights"  with  no  facilit.es 
V.  ith  which  to  put  them  to  use. 

Tlie  Narrows  project  has  significant  flood 
control  features.  The  recent  firj,_ding  in  Col- 
rrado  and  the  resultant  damat.-e.  wliich  ls  In 
the  millions  if  ck  liars,  i-:  a  ii."-  c  itlu^j. ra- 
tion of  some  cf  Uie  benefits  thuc  could  be 
cieiived  from  ihe  f'arro'.vs  projecl  when 
CJinplcte. 

Tlirrc  appear  to  be  rvsorvi.tions  as  to 
whether  the  Dallas  Creek  project  should  be 
commenTccl.  Narrows.  Friutl.ind  Me^a  and 
Dallas  Creek  are  ready  for  construction.  The 
que.  lion  of  wlilther  a  maioriiy  of  Colorado 
cili.<ens  in  the  Dallas  Creek  project  area 
are  in  favor  or  opposed  should  be  answered 
at  the  time  of  the  vote  on  the  repayment 
cotitr.ict  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Aciorciinc.Iy,  I  believe  that  the  Dallas  Creek 
project  has  lo  be  put  :n  a  position  lo  go  for- 
ward if  this  IS  Llie  wi.=  h  of  those  m  liie  pruj- 
e.t  art  i.  ^t 

Mr.  Chairman,  thanlc  you  fur  allowing  me 
lime  lo  appear.  'Iliese  projects  are  extremely 
miix)rianl  to  C;'lorado  and  the  nation.  I  ask 
your  careful  consideraticn  for  funding  not 
Uv-s  th.iu  .^;!  1  million  in  accordance  with  our 
previously  submitted  statement. 


THE    MUTUAL    DEVELOPME.NT    AND 
COOi''ERATION   ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I»Ir.  Picidcut,  Uie 
New  York  Tiine.-  today  carried  an  edi- 
torial prai.sin.g  the  Mutual  Devoloimient 
and  Cooper;: tion  Act.  This  i.s  propo<=rd^ 
legislation,  whirh  Senator  Aiken  and  I 
introdurrd  on  WcdncFday,  June  20. 

It  points  out  that  the  President  in  hi.<; 
■state  of  the  world  mc'^sarre  .<:tated  that 
U.S.  bilateral  aid  should  be  refocused 
into  population  plannini?,  asriculturc, 
health,  and  education.  Tlie  Mutual  De- 
velopment and  Cooperation  Act  i)iovide.s 


for  litis  essential  refocusing  of  U.S.  as-' 
.distance. 

The  President  also  stre'-  .ed  the  nr'  d 
for  der.linc:  with  recipi?nt  naiion.'?  as 
p:irtner.s.  The  propo'cd  1:, illation  doet; 
thi3  by  chan^in?  the  name  cf  the  Agency 
for  Intern.itional  Dev.lopni:iit  to  the 
Mutual  Devel.ii)ine;it  and  Coopeiatun 
Atincy  and  by  einpiiasizing  the  import- 
ance of  the  devclipin?  toutitrics.  freely 
dotcrniir.nv:  their  own  economi-  ptjhties 
a.'td  priorities. 

President  Nixon  has  been  concern td 
throu-hout  hi>  admini.-tiation  with  the 
ctre.tivc  coordination  of  all  areas  of  Cdv- 
ernnicnt  policy.  This  leTi^lition  provider; 
fcr  .^uch  coordination  in  our  polity  to- 
v.a'd  dcvelrpin'^  c:.untnes. 

Finally,  this  le-i  l.ition  furlh  rs  the 
Roal  of  increa.sinjT  U.S.  evjiDrLs  by  pro- 
vidin:j  import  credit  to  the  least  de- 
veloped countries  en  t  rms  they  can  af- 
ford. 

A>  the  editorial  points  out.  this  lepis- 
lition  deserves  ihc  .<:uppon  of  both  par- 
ties of  both  Hcu.^:es  of  Concres.-.  and  of 
the  executive  as  well  ns  the  Ici'i'^ltitive 
branth.  It  provides  for  the  r  .■^tructurin". 
of  U.S.  a.«:-i  tance  polity.  All  who  hriT-c 
been  coneemed  with-  Ui.tt  policy  would 
RSrce  this  i,^  long  overdue. 

Mr.  r-resid -nt.  I  a.-;k  untinitnoas  con- 
sent tliat  t'jday's  New  York  Tinics  edi- 
tori;il  bo  printed  m  the  Rtcord. 

Tliere  b-in"  no  obicction.  t'.e  editO!i:u 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a,s  f-jlljws: 

-McTU.M.  Cooperation 
In  his  State  of  the  World  Me.'^.^a  e  last 
fn  nth  President  Nixon  t<  Id  Congress  he 
iiad  "iDUg  been  convinced  that  we  needed 
m:!j.<r  imprcvtments  m  cur  icrcigu  .-u.^;,--- 
a-ice  progritm  "  The  President  cited  progress 
already  made  toward  rcfccusit-g  bilateral  aid 
in'o  -tich  kev  areas  as  population  planning. 
agri"u;ture,  health  and  education.  He  fur- 
ther stressed  the  need  for  increased  coordi- 
nation of  aid  eflorts  and  fur  dealing  wuh 
rccioient  natioits  as  parlr.er.^. 

That  Presidential  challenge  has  been 
picked  up  by  a  b'p.»rtisau  majo.-ity  in  the 
Honse  Foreign  AfTairs  Committee  which  is 
In  the  proces,5  of  revl-ng  the  Administra- 
tioii'.s  own  unimaginative  foreign  a^isistr.tice 
bill  along  hnes  that  clcscly  parallel  Mr. 
Ni.Noi's  stated  priori: icf.  Among  other  chings. 
the  new  aid  bill  v,  ould : 

Eicak  d->wn  the  President's  $l-bill;cn  re- 
quest into  now  sectoral  categories:  "food 
prcductton,  rural  development  and  nutrition; 
popuhiticn  planning  and  health;  education, 
public  administraUon.  ;.nd  human  rei,ource 
devolojiine'il" — roughly  the  same  .ireas  i.ito 
which  Mr.  Nixou  bo^  said  the  program  a 
already  moving. 

Ch.inge  ilie  name  cf  the  A.;rncy  for  lutcr- 
nationl  Development  to  the  JIulu.:!  De- 
velopment and  C':)opcratior.  Agency.-  thus 
e:nph.«isi/'ing  the  partuerihip  approach  the 
Preside  .t  has  ia\ored. 

Give  the  adniini.^trator  of  the  new  agency 
re.->ponsjtjility  lor  caord'inatiug  all  United 
.States  actions  affecting  development  of  the 
Iess-dc?veloped  countries,  strengthening  the 
otTorts  tile  .Administration  has  already  made 
toward  belter  coorJinaljon  of  asaiaiaacc- 
rilatd  activities. 

In  addition,  tl-.e  Congressmen  w.  uld  create 
a  new  Export  Development  Credit  Fund, 
lundcd  by  public  bonds.  The  Fund  w.'Uld 
utilb:e  repayments  from  ouLstandinp  de\e!- 
i^pment  loans  to  subsidiite  ihe  intcrcal  rales 
oil  ex-p.^rt  credits  to  the  po 'rer  countries, 
thus  boosting  United  States  exports  In  an 
urea  where  they  li.i\e  been  Ineglng  and  en- 
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abUng  low-Income  countries  to  purchase 
Amencan  goods  and  services  needed  for  their 
ctcveIo;)meiu. 

At  a  time  when  executive-legislative  re- 
lations have  been  strained  bv  acrimonious 
disputes  over  a  wide  range  of  issues  it  is 
reire.shing  to  see  a  Congressional  initiative 
which  so  imaginatively  pursues  the  Presi- 
dent s  own  stated  objectives.  The  House 
proposals  for  foreign  aid  offer  an  opportu- 
iiltv  lor  mutual  cooperation  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  both  houses  of  Coi-gress 
that  should  not  be  missed. 


June  25, 
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COLORADO   WILDERNESS   AREAS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  11  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Haskell,  chairman  of  the  Public 
Land  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
held  hearings  in  Denver,  Colo.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  hearings  was  to  take  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  three  proposed 
wilderness  areas  in  Colorado — Flat  Tops, 
Weminuche,  and  Eagles  Nest. 

Senator  Haskell  and  I  had  earlier  in- 
troduced three  bills  on  these  proposed 
areas— S.  702  to  establish  the  Flat  Tops 
Wilderness  Area,  S.  1863  to  establish  the 
Weminuche  Wilderness,  and  S.  1864  to 
establish  the  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness. 

I  was  ver\-  pleased  that  hearings  were 
scheduled  in  Colorado  and  I  was  pleased 
also  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify on  these  three  proposed  areas.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  lo  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  of  June  1 1  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Peifr  H.  Dominick 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  be  present 
at  this  hearing  at  which  we  will  take  testi- 
mony covering  throe  proposed  Wilderness 
Areas  for  Colorado — Flat  Tops.  Fagles  Nest 
and  Weminuche.  It  Is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  these  hearings  ha\e  been  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Colorado.  All  too  often  our 
legislative  hearings  are  held  in  Washington 
rather  than  m  the  state  which  would  be  most 
concerned  with  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
compliment  my  colleague,  Senator  H.wkell, 
for  scheduling  these  hearings  in  Colorado  on 
this  important  subject. 

Last  week  I  completed  a  tour  of  twenty 
counties  in  Western  Colorado  during  the 
Memorial  Day  recess  I  traveled  over  1750 
miles  and  had  the  opportunity  to  go  through 
the  country  In  which  these  proposed  areas 
are  located  and  talk  to  our  fellow  Coloradans 
about  the  Wilderness  Area  concept.  There 
can  be  no  qeustlon  that  we  live  in  a  most 
beautifiil  area  of  this  country.  We  have  been 
uniquely  blessed  with  an  environment  that 
cannot  be  friiind  in  a.ny  other  state.  We  have 
a  commitment  .inrt  rcspon.siblllty  to  our- 
Belve^i.  our  chjklren,  generations  of  future 
C'')loradans  Ttrfd  our  nation  to  preserve  and 
protvct  signincant  portions  of  that  environ- 
ment This  hraring  will  be  another  step 
toward  that  go.-tl. 

The  bill  to  establl.'^^h  the  Flat  Tops  Wilder- 
ness Area  (.S.  7021  w.io  Introduced  in  the 
Henate  on  February  1  of  this  year.  This  leg- 
iHatlon  would  give  pennanont  wilderness 
protection  to  one  of  tjie  nu  st  magni(ice;it  de 
far-tr,  wildf-rne^s  areas  in  Colorado.  It  would 
e  I'omnass  the  existing  Flat  Tops  Primitive 
Area  In  addition  to  the  Interesting  geology 
f.f  the  White  River  Plateau,  the  area  provides 
"abiiat  f-,r  ma>iy  species  of  wildlife.  Among 
them  are  elk.  mule  deer,  black  bear,  bighorn 
sheerf.  hf,bcaf.  coyote,  badger,  fox,  beaver, 
niurten.  mink,  weasel,  snow.shoe  rabbits,  blue 


grouse,  ru/Hed  groti.se.  white-tailed  ptarmi- 
gan, ea<^les.  hawks,  and  migratorv  water  fowl. 
There  are  mure  than  thirty  high  mountain 
lakes  in  the  area,  and  several  excellent  trout 
streams,  including  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Wiiite  River,  which  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  ttie  best  streams  in  the  state  for  native 
cutthroat  trout. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  1441 .  which  pi.ssed 
the  Sonatc  on  October  10,  1972.  and  provified 
for  an  area  of  202.000  acies.  One  of  the  areas 
that  was  excluded  from  S.  1441  was  the  South 
Fork  of  the  White  River.  The  questici;  of 
whether  the  South  Fork  should  be  included 
has  been  the  subject  of  continuing  di.-,cus- 
sion. 

Tlie  area  designated  G-1  on  the  Forest 
Service  map  referred  to  in  the  bill  contains 
10,716  acres  and  Is  intended  to  include  the 
South  Fork  of  the  White  River.  This  area 
contains  195  acres  of  patented  land  in  two 
tracts,  .some  of  which  Is  developed  with 
buildings  and  other  structures.  The  question 
of  whether  to  Include  this  area  centers 
around  the  available  water  resouiccs  and  its 
relationship  to  the  development  of  the  vast 
oil  shale  deposits. 

The  sentiment  In  favor  of  including  this 
are.i  is  overwhelming.  There  is  no  argument 
that  the  South  Fork  of  the  White  River  Is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unspoiled 
trout  streimis  in  the  world.  I  am  al.so  mind- 
ful that  the  Wilderness  Act  .specifically  pro-/ 
vides  that  the  President  may  authorize  pros- 
pecting for  water  resources,  the  estaijllsh- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  new  reservoirs, 
power  projects,  water  conservation  works,' 
transmission  lines,  and  other  facilities  within 
a  wilderness  area  if  needed  In  the  public  in- 
terest. 

With  this  background.  I  feel  that  the  area 
involving  the  South  Fork  of  the  White  River 
.siiould  be  fully  considered  at  the  time  of  o'.ir 
hearing,  and.  accordingly.  I  included  it.  I  do 
not  wish  to  limit  the  u.se  of  this  water,  if  It 
is  the  onlv  practical  source  for  the  future 
development  of  oil  shale.  The  Wilderne-ss  Act, 
however,  provides  the  necessary  protection. 
Mr  Chairman,  the  Fl.it  Tops  bill  (S.  702) 
represents  the  202.000  acres  previously  con- 
sidered in  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
late  in  the  92nd  Congress,  together  with  an 
additional  10,716  acres  to  Include  the  South 
Fork  of  the  White  River— for  a  total  of  212.- 
716  acres. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  regard- 
ing the  Flat  Tops  bill  since  its  introduction. 
All  have  been  favorable  with  the  exception 
of  two  letters  received  from  per.ons  who  ap- 
parently are  opposed  to  the  Wilderness  Area 
concept,  per  se.  I  am  also  pleased  to  report 
that  the  Flat  Tops  bill  has  the  support  of 
most  groups  affected  by  Its  provisions. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  as  a  re- 
pult  of  these  hearines.  certain  small  changes 
may  become  necessary  In  the  boundary  des- 
ignated for  FTat  Tops  That,  of  course.  Is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  the  hearing  so  as  to 
obtain  as  much  input  as  possible  from  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  order  that  the  final 
proposal  will  reflect  and  represent  the  wishes 
of  those  most  directly  alfected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  now  like  to  turn  to 
the  propo.-ed  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  (S. 
1864).  which  is  Included  hi  the  boundaries 
of  the  Arapaho  and  White  River  National 
Fore-ts  In  Eagle  and  Summit  Counties,  all  m 
Nortli  Central  C<  lorado.  It  i.s  approximately 
60  miles  west  of  Denver  and  50  miles  east  of 
Glenv.ood  Springs.  It,s  boundarv  is  accessiljle 
from- I  70.  U.S.  Highway  «.  U.S.  Highway  40, 
State  Highway  9,  and  graded  forest  roads! 
The  name  Eagles  Ne.-t  Wild.'rness  is  derived 
trmn  Ea-les  Nest  \fountain,  the  most  promi- 
nent ieature  of  the  area  .seen  from  the  Blue 
River  Valley.  One  of  the  (irst  propo.sals  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  for  Eagles 
Nest  was  for  a  71.  785-acre  area,  then  In- 
crea.sed  to  87,755  acres.  The  Increase  Is  In  the 
North  Fork  Plney  River  area  and  tlie  BiifT.Uo 
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Mountain-North  Tenmile  Creek  area.  The  re- 
spcn  e  received  as  a  result  of  public  hear- 
ings held  in  1970  was  without  precedent"  I 
am  advised  that  over  22,000  responses  were 
received  by  the  Forest  Servi:e  and  74  per  cent 
supported  a  propo.sal  of  the  1070  Citizens 
Coalition  for  an  area  of  125,000  acres  for 
Eagles  Nest.  It  is  signiiicant  that  on  October 
22.  1970.  Governor  John  Love  wrote  to  Mr 
William  Lucas,  Regional  Forester  of  the  For- 
e  t  Service,  and  i,et  forth  Colorado's  support 
lor  a  125,000-acre  area  fcr  Eagles  Nest. 

For   those   interested   in    additional   back- 
f;round  en   the  development  of  Eagles  Ne>t 
Wilderness,  I  direct  your  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle  111  CoZ.3rario  Magazine  which  appeared 
hi   the   May-June   1972   Lssue.   Now   that  the 
ELsenhower    Tunnel    has    been    opened,    the 
Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  Area  will   be  readiiv 
acccs.-ible  to  Denver's  1.5  million  residents.  " 
Mr.  Chairman,  now  let  me  turn  to  S    1863 
our  bill   proposing   the   Weminuche   Wilder- 
ness, which  was  introduced  on  May  22  by  niv 
colleague.  Senator  Haskell,  and  which  I  cu- 
spon sored.  The  proposed  Weminuche  Wilder- 
ness IS  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  San  Juan  National  Fore.^ts 
in  Hm-sdale,  La  Plata,  Mineral  and  San  Juan 
Counties— all    in   Southwest   Colorado    It   is 
approximately  25  miles  northeast  of  Duraii-u 
and  40  miles  west  of  Monte  Vista    Acce^^s^- 
by  graded  fore.st  roads  from  U.S  Highway  l«(t 
U.S.  Highway  550  or  State  Highway  149   Nu- 
nicrous  opportunities  exist  for  camping   liik- 
ing.  mountain  climbing,  riding,  backpackiim 
nature   study  and   the   enjoyment  of  .scenic 
natural    environment.   Hunting   and    fishing 
are   excellent   as   well.    The   area   would    be 
named  after  the  Weminuche  Indians  a  sub- 
trilje  of  the  Ute  Indians. 

Tlie  Weminuche  bill,  which  we  have  intro- 
duced and  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
local  point  for  te,timony  at  this  hearing  is 
ba,sed  on  boundaries  set  forth  by  the  Wilder- 
ness Society  in  their  map  of  January  of  this 
year.  This  proposal'  Is  for  a  wilderness  area 
of  440,000  acres.  There  are  other  proposals 
and  the  hearings  which  are  being  held  Will 
give  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  eximine  the 
positions  and  proposals  of  several  groups  and 
individuals.  After  each  of  the  oral  and  writ- 
ten statements  is  received  and  reviewed  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  finalize  our  thoughts 
as  to  the  specific  boundaries  that  should  be 
designated  for  the  Weminuche  area 

Mr.  Chairman,  Colorado  has  a  land  area  of 
appro.ximately  66.5  million  acres  35  per  cent 
of  which  is  owned  by  the  federal  government 
The  wilderness  bills  which  w-?  are  consider- 
ing would  add  approximately  760,000  acres  to 
the  Wilderness  System  in  Colorado  At  the 
present  time  there  are  280.000  acres  in  the 
WUdenie.ss  Sy.stem.  There  is  no  question  that 
Flat  Tops.  Eagles  Nest,  and  Weminuche 
should  be  included  as  wilderness  areas  The,e 
hcirings  will  a.s.si.st  in  determining  their 
boundaries.  Thank  you. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bu.'-ine.ss?  If  not,  morn- 
ing bu.sine.ss  is  concluded. 


SENATE  CONFIRMATION  OF  DIREC- 
TOR AND  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
AND  BUDGET 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  37,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  was  stated  by  title  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  37)  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  require  the  advice 


and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  appointments 
t_>  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
!ke  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  penate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operation 
with  amendments  on  paiie  2.  in  line  1,  af- 
ter President."  in.sert  "by  and";  begin- 
ning in  line  12.  strike  out 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
.--ection  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  appoint- 
ment made  to  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
oni:e  of  Management  and  Bud,^et,  and  lo  the 
office  of  Deputy  Director  of  tlie  Ollice  of  Man- 
agement  and  Budjjet  and  to  any  occupant  of 
such  offices  on  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  ellect — 

(1)  insofar  as  such  amendment  relates  to 
appointments  to  the  office  of  Director  of  tlie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  individual  holding  that  office 
on  tlie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
ceases  lo  hold  that  office;  and 

(2)  insofar  as  such  amendment  relates  to 
appointments  to  the  ofitee  of  Deputy  Di- 
rector, of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  immediately  after  the  Individual 
holding  that  office  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  ceases  to  hold  that  office. 

SEC.  3.  The  function^i  transferred  to  the 
President  by  section  101  ol  Reorgani/aiion 
Plan  Numbered  2  of  1970  are  transferred  to 
tile  office  of  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man-  '• 
agement  and  Budget.  Tlie  President  may. 
from  time  to  time,  assign  to  such  office  such 
additional  functions  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.   37 

nc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  und  Iloii^e 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United.  Statc-i  of 
Amviica  in  Congress  assembled.  Tlial  section 
207  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921,  1921  131  use.  IC)  is  amended  to  read 
!-.s  follows: 

"Sec.  207.  There  Is  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  an  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  There  shall  iye  in  the  Office  a  Director 
and  a  Deputy  Director,  both  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  ccn.-,cnt  of  the  Senate.  The_ 
Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such  duties" 
as  the  Director  may  designate,  and  during  the 
ab.sence  or  incapacity  of  the  Director  cr  dur- 
ing a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Director  he 
shall  act  as  Director.  The  Office,  under  such 
rules  and  regulatirns  as  the  President  may 
prescribe,  shall  prepare  the  liudget.  and  any 
proposed  supplemental  or  deficiency  appro- 
priations, and  to  thu  end  shall  have  the  au- 
tliority  to  a^semtjle.  correlate,  revise,  reduce. 
or  inrre.tEe  the  requests  for  appropriations  of 
the  several  departments  or  establishments.". 
Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  bv  the  first 
section  of  this  Acl  shall  take  ellect- 

(1)  insofar  as  such  amendnient  relates  to 
appointments  to  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  immedi- 
ately after  the  individual  holding  that  office 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this. Act 
ceases  to  hold  that  office;  and  ' 

(2)  Insofar  as  such  amendment  relates  to 
appointment's  to  the  office  of  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
immediately  after  the  individual  holding 
that  office  on  the  date  of  the  enuctment  of 
this  Act  ceases  to  hold  that  office. 

Sfc.  3.  The  functions  transferred  to  tlie 
PreUdent  by  section  101  of  Reorgani/alion 
Plan  Numbered  2  of  1970  are  transferred  to 
llie  office  of  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  budget.  The  President  may.  from 
nme  to  time,  assign  to  such  office  such  addi- 
liuiial  functions  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business.  S.  1443.  remain  in  a  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  status  until 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate v.ill  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business.  S.  1443,  remain  in  a  tem- 
porarily "laid  aside  .status  until  the 
disposition  ol  S.  37.  or  until  tlie  close  of 
business  today,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
on  the  dispo.sition  of  S.  37.  under  the 
order  entered  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  2045. 1  ask  unanimous 
con.scnt  that  the  unfinished  business  iS. 
1443)  again  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
remiin  in  a  temporarily  laid  aside  i^tatus 
until  the  disposition  of  S.  2045  or 
until  the  close  of  busincs.-^  today,  which- 
ever is  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  sua;c;est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

-Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pre.;ident.  I  a.-^k 
un.mimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONFIRMATION  OF  DIREC- 
TOR AND  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
AND  BUDGET 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  37"  to  amend 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 
to  require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  for  appointments  to  Director  and 
DeiJUty  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  S.  37 
was  introduced  on  the  very  first  day  that 
we  could  introduce  bills  in  this  Con- 
gress—January  4.  1973.  In  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, S.  37,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  offices  of  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Manngcmcnt  and  Budget  was  consid- 
ered. 

When  S.  37  was  introduced,  it  applied 
to  all  prospective  holders  of  these 
offices — Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud.gct. 
The  two  incumbents  to  the  position  iiad 
not  been  nominated.  While  the  orig- 
inal bill  was  in  consideration  before  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  tlie 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
ERviNi  and  I  cosponsored  andV  intro- 
duced S.  518.  which  provided  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  present  incumbents.  By 


that  time  President  Nixon  had  appointed 
the  present  members  who  are  now  hold- 
ing office  as  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  OMB. 

Tiiat  bill  was  co.sponsored  by  every 
member  of  the  Government  Operatiur.s 
Committee  and  passed  by  a  .sub.nanUal 
vole  on  the  llcor. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  v.  ill  recall,  that 
was  Uie  bill  that  wa,  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon.  President  Nixon  in  his  veto 
pointed  out  that  he  thought  it  was  un- 
co;istiiutional  to  proceed  to  change  the 
rule,  as  he  said,  in  midstream  for  tv.o 
c.n.cr.s  already  .serving.  And  lie  seemed  tj 
as.^ume  that  if  the  Senate  were  to  vote  on 
the  confirn-i'iticn  cf  the  two  i.icumbent 
members  of  OMB.  the  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Director,  they  would  not  be  con- 
firmed by  ihe  Senate.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  assumption.  I  think  that  there 
would  be  strong  .support  fcr  the  confir- 
mation of  the  two  present  members. 

OMB  has  become  such  a  pov.erful 
policymaking  office  and  has  so  many  out- 
st.tnding  additional  duties  that  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
OMB  are  more  powerful  than  most  of 
the  Cabinet  members. 

OMB  is  no  longer  the  small  agency  of 
accountants  which  was  transferred  to 
the  Executive  Office  from  the  Trea.sury 
Department  some  34  years  ago  to  help 
the  President  prepare  a  budget.  Rather, 
it  has  become  a  superdepartment  with 
life  or  death  powers  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  the  development  of  pro- 
crams,  the  management  of  Government, 
and  the  careers  of  Federal  employees. 

In  the  name  of  the  President,  it  has 
become  the  chief  administrative  office  of 
the  Government.  It  determines  line-by- 
line budget  limitations  for  each  agency, 
including  the  regulatory  arms  of  Coii- 
pre.ss,  beyond  which  the  agencies  are 
forbidden  to  tread  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. After  Congress  aijpropriates  the 
money  and  determines  its  own  priorities, 
it  is  the  OMB  that  puts  together  the  pro- 
gram of  impounding  those  funds  in  ac- 
cord with  the  President's  priorities.  After 
Congress  passes  a  law,  it  is  the  OMB 
that  writes  the  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions for  the  agencies  to  be  followed  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  congressional 
mandate.  While  the  Congress  is  consider- 
ering  legislati.in.  it  is  the  OMB  that  co- 
ordinates the  Executive's  legislative  rec- 
ommendations and  orchestrates  the  flow 
of  information  which  is  sought  bv  Con- 
gress in  making  its  judgment. 

When  agencies  di.sagree  with  each 
oilier,  the  OMB  resolves  the  conflicts. 
When  a.L>ency  heads  strike  out  on  their  ' 
own.  it  is  the  X:»MB  that  pressures  bu- 
reaus and  divisions  of  the  agency  to  force 
the  agency  heads  back  into  line. 

Tlie  OMB  is  empowered  to  do  otlier 
things  that  have  a  direct  impact  on 
Government  policy.  Under  a  1970  reor- 
ganization plan,  it  has  obtained  a  major 
role  in  developing  management  systems. 
i!ni)roved  executive  talent,  informational 
systems,  and  program  evaluation 

It  monitors  and  coordinates  the  ap- 
proval and  administration  of  grants-m- 
aid to  the  States  and  municiiialities.  in- 
cluding direct  oversii^ht  of  Federal  re- 
gional oMicc  coordination. 
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It  has  the  sole  power  to  clear  informa- 
tion and  investigatory  requests  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  all  agencies,  including  the 
regulatory  agencies,  under  the  Fetleral 
Renorts  Act. 

It  oversees  the  management  and  ex- 
penditures of  national  security  programs, 
mteniational  pro'jrams.  natural  resource 
programs,  and  other  matters  directly  af- 
leccing  the  economy  and  security  of  the 
country. 

It  makes  the  ultimate  recommenda- 
tions on  the  .settling  of  cLiims  on  defen.se 
contracts,  and  it  approves  all  fiscal 
methods  of  "shoring  up"  large  defense 
contractors. 

The  point  is  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  today  is  an  oper- 
ating, decisionmaking,  administrative 
agency  jus.  as  surely  as  are  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  the  Department  of 
HEW.  HUD.  and  Transportation;  and 
the  other  operating  agencies.  It  inter- 
prets and  implements  congre.-sional  pol- 
icy, and,  on  occasion,  appropriates  the 
legislative  function  to  itself,  or  in  the  al- 
ternative emasculates  what  Congress  has 
done. 

Far  from  being  merely  a  personal  ad- 
vi.ser  to  the  President,  the  Director  of  the 
OMB  is  the  top  administrative  officer 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  as  such 
should  be  directly  responsive  to  Con- 
gress as  uell  as  to  the  President. 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  me  that 
even  though  ''resident  Nixon  has  vetoed 
the  previous  bill,  we  should  again  call  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  leople 
01  the  United  States  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  thi5  very  important  and  sig- 
nificint  office  which  has  hundiedi  of  em- 
ployees. As  the  present  Presiding  Officer 
the  Senator  from  Utan  (Mr.  Mossi" 
knov.s,  there  is  with  every  little  item  that 
has  cleared  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  an  item  say  in'?  that  it  Ls  'n 
accord  with  the  Presidents  policy. 

So,  no  matter  who  is  presently  Direc- 
tor or  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  it  is  important 
and  significant  that  we  declaj-e  Uiat  this 
office  that  has  such  great  power  and  in- 
fluence and  almost  awesome  respon.sibU- 
ity.  will  in  the  futuie  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

We  confirm  second  lieutenanis,  en- 
.signs,  and  all  sorts  of  deput}  directors 
and  assistant  Cabinet  members  ^et  such 
great  and  powerful  officers  .f  the  Gov- 
ernment such  as  the  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  OMB  are  not  suojcct 
to  coufirniation. 

Tiie  President  suggests  that  this  is  a 
per..oaal  office  of  adviser  to  the  President 
and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  equated 
with  members  of  the  President  s  Cabiiiet 
But^ve  confirm  the  Diicctor  of  tlie  Office 
Oi  Ernenicncy  Preparedness,  the  Dii-ec- 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nolojjy.  and  of  the  Office  of  Telecommu- 
nications, all  of  whom  are  more  personal 
advi.'-ers  to  the  Pi-esid»nt  than  is  the  Di- 
rer-tor of  the  OMB.  The  Director  of  the 
OMB  has  powers  that  go  uito  every  part 
of  t'ovei  nmental  operations. 

Therefore  I  urge  the  Senate,  prospec- 
tivelv.  for  future  incoming  Directors  and 
Dtputy  Directors  of  OMB,  to  jrass  the 
pendint,'  bill. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


iJtilNESS  J 

RD.  ?..r.  Piz^or 


The  pending  bill  has  been  amended  bv 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ebvinj  to  provide  for  several  proposi- 
tion.s  that  were  added  to  S.  518  in  the 
Hou.=e.  The  bill  has  some  provisions  of 
tlie  Reorganization  Act  hat  seem  to  be 
ai^piopiiatc  wiien  considering  the  OMB 
However,  substantially  it  is  a  bill  which 
simply  .s.i;,.s  that  in  tiie  future  tny  Direc- 
tor or  Deputy  Director  of  the  OMB  who 
is  apjx)mted  will  be  subject  to  confirma- 
tion. 

OKDtR    or    Bu 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Air.  Piztffldeni 
IS  the  bill  open  to  amendment  at  this 
tune? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

I  Putting  the  question.  1 

The  fir.-t  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METC.\LF.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  tnree  other  committee  amendments 

rne  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator irom  Montana  is  correct 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
otner  amenriments  would  put  .h(  bill  in 
hue  with  the  previous  amendments  .o 
S.  ol8  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Thcvse  amendments  are  simplv  technical 
and  clerical  in, nature.  Therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
committee  amendments  be  considered  en 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  remaining  committee 
amendmenfs  bemg  considered  en  bloc^ 
The  Chair  hear.s  no  objection,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conmiittec 
amendment^  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  te.xt  for  tlic  purpose 
of  iuncndment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  they  will  be  considered 
as  onginal  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

Tlie  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Ls 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  a.sk  that  it  be  stated 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cjrrk  uill  report  the  amendment 

The  assistant  k^^-islative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  cotLseni  that  fur- 
ther readui-  of  the  amendmrnt  be  dis- 
pcn.scd  witJi. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlio  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  puge  3,  after  line  10,  ii,.sen  the  follow- 
iiit;: 

Sec.  4.  1  he  Director  and  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  onice  of  Muiiagemeut  and  B'la^et 
.'^ha!!  p.ich  Kone  for  a  term  of  4  ycur,  be- 
elnnin:'  at  noon  on  Jnnn.irv  20  of  the  yenr 
in  wliirh  the  t.-m,  of  the  President  bcplns 
except  that  (1 )  the  term  of  the  Director  fttid 
Deputy  Director  servlne  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  ot  thli  Act  slull  be<:;in  on  .such 
(iite  and  sJjull  expire  at  noon  on  January  20 
1977.  iind  (2)  any  individual  appoiiued  to 
nil  .1  vacancy  In  the  Office  of  Director  or 
Depnty  Director  ocn.rriiip:  prior  to  the  ex- 
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piration  of  the  term  for  which  his  oredeces- 
sor  wa.s  appointed  shall  serve  only  for  Uie 
uncNplred  portion  of  such  terra.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  the 
Duector  or  Deputy  Director. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  on  his  ac- 
tions m  committee  which  have  lead  to 
the  preparation  of  the  bi!I  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  congratulate 
nrni  on  his  statement  in  support  of  the 
0111.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  him  on 
the  necessity  for  requiring  confirmation 
f-  '-Jll,I^"'eotor  and  Deputy  Director  of 
tne  Office  of  Management  and  Bud^-et 

As  the  Senator  from  Montan^^  has  so 
c-rrecfly  stated,  the  Director  ofeflie  OMB 
has  what  we  might  refer  tofes  virtual 
hie  imd  death  authority  ov^  programs 
and  projects   that  are  ordfred   by   the 
Congress  and  for  which  fi^ds  are  ap- 
propriated   by    Con-Tres/lfunds    which 
run  into  the  scores  of  biflion.s  of  dollars 
The  President  is  required  to  return  to 
the  people  evei-j-  4  yeai-s  to  give  an  ac- 
countnig  of  his  stewardship.  We  in  the 
Senate  are  required  to  return  to  the  peo- 
ple every  6  years  and  give  an  account- 
infT  of  our  steward.ship.  The  Members  of 
the    other    body    are    required     everv 
2  years  to  return  to  the  people  and  re- 
port on  their  records  of  service  and  stand 
at    the    bar   of   public   judgment.    Whv 
should  not  the  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  OMB  have  to  po  before  the 
elected  renresentatives  of  the  people  and 
stand  the  test  of  examination? 

As    the    di-stin-oiished    Senator    from 
Montana  has  pointed  out.  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
IS  m  a  far  more  powerful  position  than 
IS    any    Cabinet    officer    to    determine 
whether  moneys  will  be  st^ent.  whether 
moneys  will  be  reciuested,  what  programs 
will  be  funded,  and  what  moneys  will 
be   imrxitmded.   And   by  virtue  of   this 
fact,  that  official,  who  heretofore  has  not 
been  required  to  undergo  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  ought  to  have  to  come 
before  the  elected  Representatives  of  Uie 
people  and  be  confirmed  before  entering 
uiJon  the  duties  of  the  very  important 
and  powerful  office  of  Director  of  the 
OMB.  And  the  same  can  be  .said  for  the 
Offif'e  of  Deouty  Director. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
OMB.  wliile  remaining  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  President,  would  serve  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  President 
only  for  a  tei-m  of  4  years,  and  if  reap- 
pointed by  either  a  new  President  or  a 
President  who  had  been  reelected,  the 
Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  would 
have  to  be  reconfirmed  by  the  Senate.  In 
this  V  ay.  they  would  be  required  to  give 
an  accoimting  of  their  stewardship  du'- 
ing  the  years  of  their  previous  tenure  of 
office. 

This  would  "ivo  the  Membere  of  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  study  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Director  and  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector, to  pass  judgment  on  the  effi- 
ciency with  wliich  those  men  have  han- 
dled their  work,  give  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  positions  that 
were  taken  by  the  Deputy  and  the  Di- 
rector during  the  previous  4  years  witli 
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respect  to  the  impotindment  of  funds, 
with  respect  to  recommendations  to  the 
Chief  Executive  on  programs  and  proj- 
ects, and  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs  that  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress  through  legislation 
passed  by  both  Houses. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  accept  my  amendment,  which 
I  think  is  an  important  amendment.  He 
will  recall  that  I  added  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  some  time  ago 
passed  both  Houses  and  was  vetoed.  The 
present  measure  is  different,  in  that  it  is 
prospective  in  nature  only.  There  is 
nothing  personal  about  it  with  respect  to 
the  present  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  there  is 
nothing  personal  about  this  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  President.  But  look- 
ing forward  down  the  road,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  w'ould  be  wise  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  secure  to  itself  ?  judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  an  individual  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Director  and/or 
to  the  office  of  Deputy  Director  of  OMB 
has  the  necessary  experience  and  train- 
ing and  is  properly  equipped  to  handle 
the  important  work  of  that  office,  and, 
if  reappointed,  a  judgment  as  to  the 
quality  of  his  past  performance. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  indicate  my  full  support  of  the 
pending  bill  as  well  as  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia.  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  hearings  in  depth  on  this 
matter;  I  have  discussed  it  at  great 
length  with  members  of  the  White  House 
staff  as  w^ell  as  the  present  occupant  of 
this  high  office. 

For  anyone  to  conceive  that  the  Office 
of  Director  of  Management  and  Budget, 
or  that  of  Deputy  Director,  would  be  an 
inferior  office  as  described  by  the  Con- 
stitution which,  if  it  were.  Congress 
could  then  delegate  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  power  to 
make  such  appointments,  I  think  is 
ludicrous.  But  even  if  that  were  true,  the 
stated  reasons  for  the  veto  of  the  previous 
bill  have  now  been  ans-wered.  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  this  bill  could 
be  signed  by  the  President  after  enact- 
ment by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Speaking  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  Senate,  I  feel 
that  the  proposed  procedure  would 
strengthen  our  position  materially  as  to 
those  high  positions  such  as  that  of  Di- 
rector or  A.ssociate  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  to  be  sure 
that  the  will  of  Congress  is  exei-cised  in 
these  matters,  and  that  the  men  and 
women  who  hold  these  high  positions 
recognize  that,  while  appointed  by  the 
President,  they  must  and  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  Congress,  as  -vvas  intended  by 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
(ertainly  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  So  many 
times,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the.s£  ap- 
i)ointees — and  this  is  very  important^ 
who  come  to  Government  in  these  high 
jjositions  directly  from  business,  the  aca- 
demic world,  or  a  professional  position, 
and  we  have  only  their  record  in  their 


own  professions  or  their  own  businesses, 
or  as  university  professors,  upon  which 
to  judge  them.  Four  years  later,  we  would 
have  a  record  as  to  their  service  in  the 
jobs  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

I  hope  that  sometime  in  the  future  I 
can  work  with  tlie  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  get  a  general  legislative  act 
to  provide  for  the  reconfh-mation  of  all 
positions  required  to  be  confii-med,  either 
by  the  Constitution  or  by  statute,  every 
4  years,  with  a  new  confirmation,  so  that 
we  can.  the  second  time  around,  judge 
them  on  their  job  performance  rather 
than  on  the  ba:is  of  their  past  records 
in  other  fields. 

This  is  the  first  step.  This  step  says 
we  should  judge  the  Director  and  the 
Deputy  Director  of  OMB.  I  think  we 
should  take  this  first  step  hopefully,  to- 
ward the  long  journey  of  making  all  offi- 
cers subject  to  reconfirmation. 
I  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy*  for  his 
support  of  my  amendment,  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf ) 
for  his  support  and  acceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

I  feel,  as  I  have  previously  stated— 
and  as  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  so 
well  said — that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Congi-ess  should  cease  giving  Presi- 
dential appointees  what  amoimts  to  a 
blank  check  after  they  have  been  con- 
firmed, to  have  the  freedom  to  cite  execu- 
tive privilege,  to  just  plain  fail  to  appear 
before  congressional  committees  when 
called,  and  to  control  the  activities  of 
their  departments  or  agencies  without 
regard  to  the  intent  of  Congress  as  to 
their  direction  for  4  years  or  8  years,  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  they  will  not 
have  to  come  back  before  Congress,  to  be 
held  accountable  for  their  acts,  once  they 
are  confirmed  by  Congress. 

The  Senate  some  time  ago  passed 
mv  bill  which  would  require  Cabinet 
officers  to  be  reconfirmed  after  4  years  of 
service.  I  have  also  introduced  legislation 
that  would  require  the  Director  and  the 
Dcinity  Director  of  the  FBI  to  be  recon- 
firmed after  7  years.  I  am  not  par- 
tifu'arly  wedded  to  the  figure  7,  but  I 
think  there  should  be  some  set  tenure 
for  the  Director  aiid  Deputy  Director  of 
the  FBI.  I  have  also  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  the  Director  of 
the  new  Mine  Enforcement  Safety 
Agency  to  be  confirmed  by  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana,  first 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor,  and  secondly  for  his  sup- 
port and  acceptance  of  my  amendment. 
I  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  for  the  Recokd  to  show 
what  kind  of  support  there  is  for  a  4-year 
term  for  the  Director  and  Acting  Director 
of  OMB. 

I  will  ask  for  a  vea-and-nav  vote 

Mr.  METCALF.  Could  we  'ha\e  a  quo- 
rum call? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  sug- 
gest, may  I  say  to  th,.  distinguished  Sen- 
ator—in view  of  the  fact  that  the  sched- 
ule was  changed  hastily  because  of  ex- 
tenuating circum.stances  v.hich  I  thought 


rea.sonably  prevented  taking  up  S.  1443 
as  was  originally  planned— that  Senators 
should  not  have  to  inswer  a  rollcall  be- 
fore noon  today,  because  ♦hey  certainly 
have  not  been  alerted  more  than  just  a 
few  hours  ahead  of  the  announced  re- 
scheduling today  of  the  program.  For 
that  reasoin.  I  would  a.sk  iman:mou.s 
consent — does  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana intend  to  ask  Tor  a  \  ote  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  oc- 
cur on  my  amendment  to  this  bill  at 
the  hour  of  12:30  .-.m,  today  and  that 
immediately  following  the  vote  on  my 
amendment,  a  vote  xcur  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  unless  the  Senators  would  like 
to  reserve  5  minutes  on  each  side  in 
the  event  someone  wish.s  to  explain  the 
bill  or  questions  are  isked. 

I  revise  my  request — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment occur  at  12:45  p.m.  today  and  that 
the  vote  occur  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
immediately  following  disposition  of  my 
amendment,  and  that  rule  XII  be  waiv;.!. 
Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  do  so — would  it  be  in  order  for  us  at  ^ 
the  same  time  we  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  to  also  a.sk  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
S.  2045  which  I  intend  to  introduce  im- 
mediately following  this  action? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  order  at  any  time,  with 
one  show  of  seconds,  a  vote  on  my 
amendment,  a  vote  on  the  bill  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf i 
and  a  vote  on  the  bill  by  the  Senator 
from  IHinois  (Mr.  Percy'  .  S.  2045,  waiv- 
ing rule  XII  on  the  latter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  10  minutes  for 
rollcall  votes  after  the  first  15-minute 
rollcall. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Mossi .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chnir  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Percy'  miy  have  ,t  minutes  on  his  bill 
following  the  vote  on  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf '. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  no  time 
will  be  necessary  for  discussion  at  that 
time,  I  think  the  votes  can  go  one  right 
after  the  other,  becaiise  all  difcus.si-i.i 
we  ncpd  on  the  bill  v  ill  be  carried  on 
well  before  the  hour  of  12:45  pin.  todav, 
Mr,  ROBERT  C,  EYRD,  Very  well. 
Shortly.  I  will  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  to  the  bill  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  iMr,  Pef.c v ,  I  will  not  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nnv  vote  on  that  amendment, 
becau.se  the  RrcoRo  will  show  what  the 
.vea-and-nay  vote  will  be  on  the  same 
amendment  to  Mr   Metcai  f's  bill. 

Mr  Prc.-idcnt,  I  a,-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  vote  occur  on  the  bill  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr  Percy  >  im- 
mediately followinc  the  vote  on  the  bill 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr, 
Metcalf'. 

May  I  say  this:  I  will  immediately  ask 
unanimous  con.-scnt  to  .sot  the  present  bill 
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aside  and  take  up  the  bill  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy)  and  will  then 
offer  my  amendment  to  his  bill  which  I 
undcii-tand  he  will  accept. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  resei^'ing 
the  richt  to  object,  just  so  the  Senator 
'rnm  Illinois  understands  the  procedure 
.:o'"  p.ll  debate  will  be  cjDnipletcd  shortly 
on  both  bills  including  th"  amendment, 
hut  bcE^inning  at  12:45  p.ri.  today  the 
Vote  will  occur  on^he  amendment,  to  be 
mimediutely  followed  without  debate  bv 
a  vote  on  S.  37.  and  immediately  follow- 
ir.T.  without  debate,  a  vote  will  occur  on 
S    2045. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  EYRD.  Tlie  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr^P^CY.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDI5JG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  rc- 
Qucst:'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  i.s 
.-^o  ordered. 
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SENATE  CONFIRMATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN OFFICERS  IN  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 

air.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
S.  37,  now  be  temporarily  laid  a.side.  until 
1:45  p.m.  today,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  now  to  Uie  consideration  of 
S.  2045. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Cliair  would  ask  the  Senator  from  We.^t 
Virgmia,  did  he  not  mean  12:45  instead 
of  1:45? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did.  and  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  tliat  S.  2045  now  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  basiness. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title.  ,• 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  :i 
S.  2045.  to  require  that  future  appoint- 
ments to  the  Omcps  of  Dircctfr  and  Dep/ty 
Director  of  the  Otlice  of  lUnagement/iid 
Bud^'ct.  and  of  certain  other  officers  jif  tho 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  be  .':UbJeti 
to  confirmauon  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  S.  2045 
requires  Senate  confirmation  of  future 
appointments  to  the  offices  of  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921  and  Reorgajiization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1970:  Executive  Director  of  the  Do- 
mestic Council,  which  was  created  by 
Rcorganizaiion  Plan  No.  2  of  1970;  and 
E.xecutive  Secretary  of  the  National  Se- 
cuiity  Council,  which  was  established 
by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  composite 
of  two  bills,  S.  518  (S.  Rept.  No.  93-7> 
and  S  590  (S.  Rept.  No.  93-47^  previ- 
')U.sly  pas.,ed  by  the  Senate.  The  re<iuire- 
n\<:i\t  for  U-.e  confirmation  of  the  current 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
Ice  of  Management  and  Budget  was  con- 
'  iine'!  ui  s.  518.  which  passed  the  Senate 
■  :i  F.oiuaiy  5  by  a  vole  oi  63  to  17. 
The  prcMHit  bill,  S.  2045.  requires  the 
•  onfirrualjon  of  these  two  officers  but 
..■::iki  .      t.'.e      le'juiremf-nt.      jjio-ijccinf 


rather  than  retroactive,  thus  removing 
the  major  ground  on  which  S.  518  was 
vetoed. 

The  requirement  for  confirmation  of 
other  statutory  White  HoiLse  officers  was 
contained  in  S.  590,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  May  9  by  a  vote  of  72 
to  21.  S.  590  required  confirmation  of  the 
chief  operating  officers  of  Uie  Damestic 
Council  and  the  National  Secuiity  Coun- 
cil, and  also  contaiired  a  reriuireinent  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  E:vecuiive  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  on  International 
Econonuc  Policy.  This  last  officer  is  not 
included  in  S.  204.5.  because  a  require- 
ment, for  confinnaliun  of  this  officer  on 
July  1  of  this  year  is  contained  in  S.  1636, 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act 
extension,  wliich  v.  as  pas-^ed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  22. 

Ml-.  President,  with  the  passage  of  S. 
2045  and  S.  1G36  the  Senate  will  have 
;t.sserted  a!;ain  its  will  that  the  .statu- 
tory officers  in  the  E.xecutive  Office  of 
the  President  should  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation. I  submit  that  the  Senate  has 
considered  this  question  very  thoroughly 
during  the  cour.se  of  the  year.  We  have 
votei  overwhelmingly  several  times  to 
require  confirmation  of  these  officials.  I 
therefore  sujrgcst  we  can  proceed  to  vote 
on  this  bill  without  further  discussion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B\TfD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair,  are  there  any  commit- 
tee amendments  which  would  have  to  be 
agreed  to  prior  to  the  presentation  of 
my  amendment  from  the  floor  at  tliLs 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen.>  .  There  are  no  committee  amend- 
ment.s. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  send  my  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  tliat  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
witli. 

The  PRFSroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  iirLnted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  te.xt  of  tire  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  pare  1.  line  3,  after  "That"  lii.sert 
■■fa)". 

On  paj;p  1.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(b)  The  Dlrec!or  and  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor f.l  the  Oaire  of  Mandgement  and  Butlt;et, 
hhail  ea<?h  ser.e  for  a  term  of  4  years  be- 
t^iiiuujg  at  Kooii  on  January  20  of  the  year 
la  which  the  term  of  the  President  beguis. 
except  that  (1)  the  term  of  the  Director  ai.d 
Deputy  Direr-tor  serving  on  the  date  of  the 
f-nactrr.er.f  of  this  Art  shall  be^ln  on  simli 
date  and  shan  expire  at  noon  on  ,Janii«rv  20, 
)'J77.  and  (2)  any  irdivldual  appointed  to  (III 
a  vacancy  in  the  Onice  of  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  oi 
tiie  ttrui  for  which  his  predeces-sor  wa.s  ap- 
pointed .shall  .serve  only  for  the  uiiexpLred 
porliou  (;l  .sucii  Utui.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
ection  .shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  power 
of  the  President  to  remove  the  Director  or 
Deputy  Ulre<  lor 

On  pai'e  2.  line  H.  aft.er  ".Vt"  inwrl.  ■■(oilier 
•han  the  provisions  of  i*^I^»sectu>n  (b)  of  the 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
this  amendment  accomplishes  the  same 
piUTX)se  as  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered to  the  bill  S.  37.  It  would  require 
reconfirmation  of  the  Director  and  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Office  of  Mana!;e- 
ment  and  Budget  if  they  are  reappointed 
It  would  set  a  4-year  term  for  both  those 
offices. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  very  much  pleased  to 
iaccept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrdi  as  an  im- 
IJrovement  in  the  bill,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
previously  stated  on  the  floor,  the 
amendment  bein'j  incorporated  in  S  37 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  again  my  complete  accord 
with  the  legislttion  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  S.  2045.  It  cor- 
rects a  vacuum  we  have  left  in  important. 
significant,  and  powerful  offices  of  the 
administration.  The^e  should  be  subie-; 
to  confirmation.  They  should  be  subject 
to  confirmation  every  4  years.  A  man  v.  ho 
iia,s  served  for  4  years  should  not  have 
to  fear  confirmation  of  his  nomination 
by  the  Senate  if  he  lias  performed  \uh 
job  well. 

So.  for  the  same  rea.sons  that  were 
given  for  confirmation  of  nominations 
for  the  Offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  OMB,  nominations  for  these 
two  additional  offices  should  also  be 
confirmed. 

I  completely  concur  and  am  in  accord 
with  S.  2045  and  with  Senator  Bvrds 
amendment  thereto,  and  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (.Mr. 
Pekcy  )  for  liis  e.xpre.ssion  of  support  for 
my  amendment  and  for  his  acceptance 
thereof. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf>  for  his  renewed  expres- 
sion of  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  be  no  further 
debate  at  Uiis  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  2045  be  set  aside,  follow- 
ing the  formal  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  tiiat  at 
tliat  time,  once  tl^^  Chair  has  put  the 
question  on  my  amendment,  if  it  is 
agreed  to,  the  Senate  then  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinLshed  biasiness 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  otiered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Tlie  amciidincnt  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  ixistponed  until  action  is  taken  by 
ilie  Senate  on  S.  37. 


DKFCNSE  ARTICLES  FURNISHED  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


'  I'l.M  )  ' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinLshed  business,  which  wUl  be 

.staled  by  title. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1443  I  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  defense  articles  and  services  to  foreign 
couiilriei  uud  iaiernalional  orgaiiizatioixs. 

The  Senate  proceeded,  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  hail  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1^6  clerk 

will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanintcus  consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSEJI^T  AGREEMENT 
ON  LENGTH  OF  ROLlCALL  VOTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR\  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — I  am  .lot  'ire 
the  request  was  made,  but  it  was  intended 
to  be  made — that  after  the  first  rollcall 
vote  today,  the  t;me  on  succeeding  roll- 
call  vol^s  be  limited  each  to  10  minutes, 
with  the  waniins  bell  sounded  after  the 
first  2'  .  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTGER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prendent. 
I  Will  recapitulate  what  the  votin-i  situa- 
tion will  be,  to  make  .sure  that  botli 
cloakrooms  may  properly  alert  all  Sen- 
ators. 

At  the  hour  of  12:45  p.m.  today,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  vote — and  it  will 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote — on  my  amend- 
ment to  S.  37.  That  will  be  a  15-minute 
rollcall  vote. 

Immediately  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  Byrd  amendment,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  vote  no  passage  of  S.  37,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Budget  and  Acc-ounting  Act 
to  require  the  advire  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  for  the  appointment  of  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Bud^set.  Tliat 
will  be  a  10-minute  rollcall  vote. 

Immediately  upon  the  dispo.sition  of 
S.  37,  a  vote  will  occur — and  it  will  be 
a  10-minute  yea-and-nay  vote,  also — 
on  the  bill  by  Mr.  Peecy,  S.  2045.  to  re- 
quire that  future  appointments  to  the 
offices  of  Director  and  Deinity  Director 
of  OMB  and  certain  other  offices  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  be  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  statement? 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


ORDER  OF  VOTES  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!,.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
vote  of  the  three  votes  ^  which  will  occiir 
back-to-back  today,  aiid  which  were  to 
have  begun  at  12:45  p.m.  under  Uie  pre- 
vious order,  occur  Instead  at  1  o'clock 
p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 

IJr.  ROBiarr  C.  byrd.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 


THE    COST    OF    MAINTAINING    U.S. 
TROOPS  IN  ELTIOPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  recei::t  of  a  letter  from  an  old  fri:nd 
from  Billings.  Mont.,  in  which  he  cn- 
c"o.-cs  an  article  entitled  "You  Pay  S56,- 
607  P>.'r  Man."  Tiic  article  was  written  by 
Ray  HcKvard  and  v/as  published  in  the 
Billings  Gazette  oi  Billings,  Mont.  It  has 
to  do  wilii  the  mai:Uenance  of  over  300.- 

000  military  personnel  in  Europe,  and  in 
addition  to  tliat,  there  arc  approximately 
225.000  dependents. 

The  article  carries  an  announcement 
to  the  efiect  that  the  Pentagon  has  stated 
that  we  ai'e  going  to  support  300.000  men 
in  Europe  attain  tins  year  and  the  same 
Pentagon  generals  estimate  that  the  co.-t 

01  those  300,000  men  is  going  to  be  $17 
LiKion. 

I  would  hazard  the  estimate  that 
v.iicrcas  it  cost  &14  billion  for  the  U.S. 
mi  ilary  personnel  in  Europe  2  years 
ago.  since  that  time  the  figure  has  in- 
creased to  SIC  biUion.  In  February  of 
tb.is  year  the  Department  of  Defense 
aiaiounccd  that  the  figure  would  be  in- 
cITa^od  to  $17  billion,  and  with  the  con- 
tiiiufd  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  now 
on  a  float  status,  it  would  be  my  as- 
sumption that  the  cost  of  those  troops 
in  Europe — almost  30  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war — would  be  rapidly  ap- 
proacliing  $18  billion. 

But  even  on  a  $17  billion  figure,  which 

1  think  is  now  outdated,  these  figures 
mean  that  the  men  in  Europe  are  costing 
about  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of 
Federal  income  taxes,  since  $17  billion  is 
about  20  ]3eicpnt  of  projected  personal 
income  tax  collectiDns. 

The  article  stales: 

But   most   interestins;  of  all  ts  how  these 

2  figures  eo  toeether — $17  billion  to  stipport 
;Kl0.ni)0  men  Run  those  through  your  pocliet 
calculator  Just  one  time. 

It  comes  lo  $5ti.tJ67  per  soldier. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  letter  and 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ReiOrd.  as  follows: 

JUNI  19.  1973. 
Senator  Mike  Man-sjield. 
U  S.  Senate, 
U'u.s/ii/igioti.  DC. 

Dt.AB  Si-KATOK  Mansfiizi.d.  Regarding  the 
encJo.sed  Item  Mr.  Howard  evidently  dirt  hi.s 
homcwrrk  to  come  up  with  the  figures  lir-ted 

I  know  you  have  several  times  made  re- 
sohitlon.s  to  cut  U.S.  troop  strencth  in  Europe 
aiMl  I  nm  In  full  accord.  Why  in  God's  name 
should  we  btill  maintain  such  an  army  tn 
Europe  more  than  :!0  years  after  the  war? 
raxticuliirly  whoii  Europe  shows  very  little 
Intention  to  return  the  Tavor.  \Vltne.ss  the 
latest  trleeful  klr^tnp  around  of  the  dollar. 

PmnklT,  whT  shtnild  we  continue  to  maltv- 
t«\n  an<r  Army  thei«.  and  let  Surope  dictate 


tiieir  terms  to  us.  while  we  meekly  continue 

to  5Ul;sicli^e  them.' 

You    Pav    S5G,667    Pfr    Man 
( By  Ray  Howard ) 

The  Pcr.tngon  has  atmounced  tliat  we  are 
guinp  to  support  300.000  men  In  Europe  aj:am 
iie.xt  year.  The  same  Pe'.itat'on  generals  es- 
timate that  ilie  cost  of  thooC  300.000  men  Is 
goiug  to  bo  fclT  billion. 

Njw  U":^se  lire  \ery  important  figures. 

They  n.ican  that  we  arc  going  to  dump 
biiiicn.^  of  dollars  In  Europe  sn  ue  can  topple 
our  already  tipsy  balance  of  paxmeiils  situa- 
tion. That  means  more  devaluations  and 
m-re    inflation    for    the    folks    back    houie. 

Tho.:e  figures  also  nie.in  that  the  boys  In 
E  r^pe  are  costing  you  about  20  cents  on 
e-.cry  d^.Uar  of  ftdcral  Income  taxes  yo'.i  pay, 
.since  in  billion  is  about  20  per  cent  of  pro- 
jected personal  income  tax  collections. 

But  mn.st  Interesting  cf  a".;  is  how  these 
figures  go  together — $17  billion  to  support 
300.000  men  Run  thoie  through  your  pocket 
c.'ilrulator  just  one  time 

It  conies  TO  S'iG.CGT  per  s.-lc'icr' 

We  arc  spending  $5C  667  frr  every  private, 
corporal,  s'rj^'eant.  captain,  colonel  ai.d  eeu- 
cr.il  atutioned  in  Europe  But  official  budget 
figures,  say  that  pay  and  allowances  averat'e 
or.  $7.5'i0  per  man. 

So  V. hat  happens  to  the  missing  S49.117' 

Well,  there  is  a  lot  of  stipport  needici 
according  to  the  Pciilagon  generals.  Thai 
$50,667  per  man  includes  food,  s.iielter.  gui.s, 
tank?,  r.mmunition.  hc!i~opters.  supply 
dumps  and  other  expensive  toys 

But  no  matter  how  you  cut  It.  556.667  sol- 
diers don't  cotee  off  as  much  of  a  ban;aiii  By 
comparison.  s.l0,0U0-a-year  £-hi.oJteacher.. 
lo.-iv  cheap    .'Vnd  »0.500  cops  look  like  a  stea.: 

But  thuts  just  my  opl  .lou.  What  we  ne?d 
r.re  facts.  So  I  decided  t  ..  do  some  che'kir.o 
with  some  faimv.s  civilian  fer.rrals.  For  ex- 
ample. I  contacted  the  b'.c  auto  gcner.il  Gen- 
eral Mot-r.=  And  the  two  food  gor.eral.-.  Gen- 
eral Foods  and  Genera!  M;lls  Tlien  the  util- 
ity brass.  General  Icleohone  I  also  .^^rubbtd 
the  !;:ures  on  GsneriJ  ElecUlc,  General  Dy- 
namics and  Gener.al  Tire 

llir.v  much,  do  they  speud  per  employe? 

It  must  be  over  570.000  per  mau  at  Geijeral 
Mf.t.-To  because  auto  workers  nial-ie  a  lot  more' 
Ihaii  privates,  and  corporate  officers  make  n 
lot  more  than  Army  ofScers  .^nd  General 
Motrirs  h".s  «18  bil!l->n  m  mn'-hinery.  fac- 
tnru>~    supplies  and  stuff  to  cover  each  year 

Surprise,  counting  all  1D71  costs,  including 
ta;:cs.  General  Motors  spent  only  54.000  per 
emnlovc  That's  40  per  cent  le..s  tiian  the 
Peiitateju  iicnerals  nre  spending  on  our  b^vi 
ill  Europe  In  1L171  Gciier.i:  Motors  made  pr^  i- 
Iti  rf  SIO  billion.  But  if  he  had  spent  S5C.- 
637  per  employe.  General  Mo'or.s  would  have 
lost  »15  5  billion' 

General  Eleetrie?'  On  the  same  bast'?,  he 
spent  only  S2ri.000  per  employe  —or  less  th.ui 
half  of  w.iat  the  Pentagon  spends  en.  a  b.  y 
in  Eurepe  Wait  until  Uie  electrical  woVkers 
hear  about  tliat. 

Ge  eral  Telephone  \va-  even,  more  efficient 
in  1;'71  He  spent  only  jJi.OOO  per  telephone 
man  .^nd  that  iiiclurted  e\ccul;ve  airplanes. 
ececutive  toilets,  exect.tu-e  expense  ac- 
cofiuts — the  works.  If  General  Telephone  had 
spi^nt  55a.'  67  per  employe  in  1971.  he  H'ould 
have  lo  .1  .ibout  S.^  b.ilion 

If  General  Foods  had  spent  I.56.667  per 
einrU've  in  I'.Cl.  he  would  have  Kl^•  over  iWi-V 
million  ilii  eompetror.  Gen.cral  Mills,  spent 
f>n!y  ?:^:^  iXK)  per  i-ereal  man  In  1971  But  if  he 
had  been  as  big  with  your  buck  as  the  Pent.*- 
pon  was  GeiteraJ  Mills  would  have  lost  over 
$100  nitilian. 

Genera]  Tire  was  no  exception  He  made 
$49.8  uuilidn  in  p^xMils  ui  1U71  But  If  Uiat 
rubber  geueral  had  .sfMut  uiouejr  like  the 
Penlag.'U  gener.ils.  he  uould  have  lost  8  big 
billloD. 
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How  about  General  Dynamics?  This  gen- 
eral ij  a  defense  contractor,  which  often 
nieai^s  he  is  extremely  inefficient  Maybe  so. 
But  tiie  data  says  that  he  sp^d»  only  $28,000 
jH-r  employe  -or  less  than  half  of  what  the 
1  .  :ita;;on  spends  per  man  in  Europe. 

Let's  simi  It  all  up. 

In  1971.  tlie  .seven  civilian  ^'cnerals  made 
piolits  of  almost  $3  billion.  They  employed 
!  .5  nullicn  people  Their  average  cost  per  em- 
rlove  was  .$30  000  But  if  they  had  spent 
tf.oiiev  like  the  Pentagon  f^enerals.  the  seven 
civilian  f;enerals  would  have  lost  *3tj  6  bil- 
li.K'  in  1971 

Aii'i  you  think  you  are  being  taken  at  the 
moat  counter.' 


'June  23,  1973 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wi'l  call  the  roll.  ^-,_ 

The  assistant  legi.'-Iative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre-  ident. 
I  ask  unanimcu.s  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  NOON  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  todav. 

The  motion  w.is  agreed  to;  and  at  11:30 
a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  luitil  12 
o'clock  noon:  whereupon  the  Sen^ite  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allen  i  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
sugge.st  the  ab:ence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Al- 
len i .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  a=.  ist?nt  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.ident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  uMr. 
H'RT'.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  show  of 
seconds  on  the  three  yea  and  nay  votes 
which  have  already  been  ordered  by 
unanimous  con.sent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pro"cedcd  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAN3FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  and  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
obicction.  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ri: 'OLUTION  TO  INCREASE  THE 
SUMS  ALLOTTED  TO  THE  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN  ACTIVITIES 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  de.-.k  a  resolution  and  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  for  Us  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

S.  Res.  132 

Resolved. 

SfCTioN  1  That  the  fir.st  sentence  of  Sec- 
tion 6  of  Senate  Re.snhuion  60,  which  was 
adopted  on  February  7,  1973,  is  hereby 
chaii£;ed  to  read  as  follows:  "The  expenses 
of  the  Select  Committee  through  February 
28.  1974.  under  this  resnhition  .'^linll  not  ex- 
ceed -.1. 000,000.  cf  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed ?40,000  .siKill  he  available  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organii:ations  thereof." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proccericd  lo  consider  the  resolution 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
thi:;  resolution  with  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
with  the  cospon;  orship  of  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Senat.ir  Baker. 
The  matter  h.ts  been  cleared  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  en  both  sides  of 
the  ai^le  and  with  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  '  S.  Res.  132  >  was  agreed 
to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
su'j^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  .-er-ond  a^si-^tant  legislative  clerk 
pro:ecdcd  to  call  the  rcll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preidcnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


df:fen-::e  articles  furnished  to 

FOREIGN   countries 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  1443  >  to  author- 
ize the  furnishing  of  defen.se  articles  and 
services  to  for:  ign  countries  and  interna- 
tionrl  org^niza'ions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  presiding  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  S.  1443.  to  furnish  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  to  foreign  countries 
and  international  organizritions. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today  culminates 
a  number  of  years  of  effort  by  the  For- 
ci'/n  Relations  Committee  to  overhaul  the 
foreign  military  aid  program  It  does  not 
go  as  far  as  I  would  like,  and  it  goes  too 
far  for  the  executive  branch.  Thus,  on 
bakiiire.  the  bill  strikes  a  inidd'e  Kround 
which.  I  hope,  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
prov;'l  of  a  substantiM  m-'joi'v  of  the 
Senate.  Let  me  explain  the  bill's  basic 
provisians  bri-  fly. 

S.  1443  will  phase  out  the  military 
grant  assistance  jnogram  over  a  4-year 
l>eriud  and  permit  loans  on  concessional 
ter;ns  for  the  countries  being  phfused  out. 
The  bill  requues  a  25-percent  pay- 
ment in  foreign  currency  for  giant  aid, 


which  will  be  available  to  meet  U.S.  ex- 
penditures within  the  country.  The 
United  States  is  now  spending  dollars  at 
the  rate  of  S375  million  a  year  in  the  10 
countries  which  are  the  top  recipients  of 
militaiy  grant  aid.  This  year  those  coun- 
tries will  recei\e  $580  million  in  military 
grant  aid,  including  excess  arms  and 
equipment.  Ihe  bill  thus  requires  true 
burden  sharing  which,  we  are  told,  is  the 
basic  meaning  of  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

The  bill  would  also  phase  out  all  mili- 
tary aid  missions  over  a  4-.vear  period. 
It  requires  that  all  transfers  of  naval 
vessels  tje  under  the  authority  of  the  new 
act,  ending  the  existing  practice  where 
ship,  could  be  furnished  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments under  a  number  of  different 
authorities,  carrying  out  a  recent  recom- 
mend.ition  by  the  General  Accounting 
Ollice, 

As  to  surplus  arms  and  equipment,  the 
bill  requires  tiiat  this  material  be  used 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  save 
U.S.  tax  dollars  and  step  the  abuses  re- 
vealed in  a  recent  General  Accounting 
OITice  study  of  this  program. 

Militiry  credit  sales  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries  v.ou:d  be  financed  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  through 
the  guaranty  of  commcrci  1  Lank  loans, 
thus  cutting  down  on  the  amount  of  tax 
dollars  tied  up  in  loans.  The  prohibition 
on  Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  finance 
arms  sales  to  the  developing  countries 
would  b;  removed.  But  Export-Import 
loanj  would  not  be  eligible  for  coverage 
under  the  guaranty  program,  the  Bank's 
normal  credit  criteria  would  still  apply. 
A  fixed  ceiiiuT  would  continue  on  total 
credit  sales  rllowed  to  these  countries, 
as  under  existing  law. 

In  the  current  fiscal  j'ear,  81  percent 
of  all  U.S,  arms  sales  to  foreign  countries 
are  being  made  through  Government 
channels.  The  ultimate  objective  of  this 
bill  is  to  get  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments out  of  the  arms  sales  basiness 
and  put  these  transactions  on  a  free  en- 
terprise, ccmmercial  basis  where  the 
Government's  ro'e  is  only  that  of  pasung 
on  applications  for  export  licenses. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  all  grant  aid 
and  supporting  assistance  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis,  thus  ending  the  situa- 
tion where  the  President  had  complete 
freedom  to  allocate  the  lump  sums  Con- 
gress provided. 

The  bid  ends  funding  of  military  aid 
to  'Vietnam  and  Laos  from  the  defense 
budget,  as  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended since  1971.  Now  that  U.S.  in- 
volvement m  the  hostilities  h.is  formally 
ended,  there  is  no  reason  to  treat  these 
two  countries  any  differently  from  other 
aid  recipients. 

The  provisions  relative  to  military  aid 
to  Indochina  would  authoii/,e  one-for- 
one  rcpla-ement  of  arms  and  munitions 
for  both  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  cea.sc-fire  agreements.  Re- 
p'acemrnt  would  be  provided  on  the  ba- 
sis of  lists  previously  filed  with  the  re- 
spective international  control  commis- 
sions. General  subsidization  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  or  Laotian  forces  is  not  au- 
thorized. 

The  bill  authorizes  $150,000,000  in  mil- 
itary aid  for  Cambodia  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  If  a  cease-fire  agreement  Is  reached 
munitions  furnished  to  Cambodia  shall 
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be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

In  the  event  of  a  new  offensive  by 
ene;ny  forces,  the  President  could  pro- 
vide unlimited  arm?  and  muniiions  to 
South  Vietnam  by  dtclai'ing  the  Vietnam 
cea.se-firc  i\:-',ieenMnt  null  arid  \oid  in-o- 
far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned. 

I  should  add  tliat  I  beheve  that  "un- 
limited" is  not  strictly  unlimited.  The 
normal  authorization  and  ai)iMopriation 
limitation  would  still  frovem. 

Quarterly  ic;Kjrts  from  the  President 
would  be  required  concerning  all  U.S. 
a.ssistance  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or 
Cambodia,  the  nature  and  extent  gi  the 
ofTicial  American  jiicscnce.  and  the  gen- 
eral status  ot  im!)lement:\tion  of  the 
cease-fire  agreemerj. 

The  committee  recommends  an  auth- 
orization lor  military  grant  a.-sistance 
for  fi.>eal  year  1974  of  5420,000.000  but 
from  that  would  be  deducted  for  25- 
percent  foreij-in  ciuiency  jjaMncnt  re- 
quired under  the  bill,  reducing  signifi- 
cantly tiic  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
A  separate  item  of  S2,'). 000.000  it-  included 
for  military  training.  These  compare  with 
the  administration's  budget  rc'iuest  of 
$G85.00aoyO,  a  reduction  of  S2Jf».000.009. 

For  military  credit  sales,  the  bill  auth- 
orizes $200,003,000,  a  reduction  of  S325.- 
000.000  from  the  bud:ict  request.  Ninety- 
five  million  dollars  for  ■supporting  as.nst- 
ancc  is  autiioiizcd,  a  reduction  of  OQly 
$5,003,030  from  the  bud.uet  request. 

The  .-ijecific  authorizations  in  the  bill 
total  $740,000,000  compared  with  the 
executive  branch  request  of  $1.31  billion, 
a  rc:!uction  from  the  budget  request  of 
$570,000,003.  Substantial  additional  sav- 
ings from  the  amount  bud'ietcd  can  be 
anticipated  from  the  restrictions  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  nations  of  Indochina.  I 
wish  to  poin*,  out.  however,  that  the  funds 
authorized  in  this  bill  represent  only  a 
sma'l  portion  of  the  overall  foreign  aid 
program.  The  executive  branch  has  re- 
quested a  total  foreign  aid  package  of 
S8.6  billion  for  the  1974  fiscal  year,  more 
than  10  times  the  sjiecific  authorization 
in  this  bill.  For  the  current  fi --.cal  year  the 
total  foreiLjn  aid  pro.aram  is  e:;tim  Ued 
at  $9  5  billion  So  the  reductions  made  by 
the  committee  are  modest,  indeed,  com- 
pared with  the  overall  forei:-;n  aid  picture. 

Mr,  President,  in  the  !a:;t  \ear  and  a 
half  the  Senate  has  rejected  two  foreign 
aid  bills.  No  forci:-n  military  aid  au- 
thorization bill  was  enacted  tor  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  on  March  14  lies  dead  on  the 
calendar  because  the  executive  branch 
succeeded  in  getting  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  money  for  the  foreign  uid  pro- 
g:am  althou;'li  no  regular  authorization 
or  appropriation  bills  were  passed.  This 
was  atcomplished  by  use  of  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  .^nd  this  noiv>itiistandin>4 
a  provision  of  law  which  states  that  ap- 
proiniations  for  forei;;Ti  aid  cannot  be 
sjicnt  imless  there  is  a  valid  authoriza- 
tion. And  there  are  indications  that  tlie 
executive  branch  hopes  for  repeat  action 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  in  order  to  avoid 
congressional  policy  initiatives,  such  as 
tliose  in  tliis  bill 

Follov. ing  the  Senate's  defeat  of  the 
foieirn  aid  bill  in  1971.  the  committee  re- 
ported two  bills  separatm;.;  inilitaiy  from 


economic  aid.  Each  bill  stated  that  it 
was  an  interim  mea.sure  which  "looks  to 
tlic  1  haseout  of  the  current  program  and 
to  establishment  of  a  new  one  which  will 
command  the  respect  and  the  support  of 
Congic:  s  and  the  American  people."  This 
bill,  approved  by  the  committee  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  3,  IS  an  effort  to  fulfill  that 
pl.-^dge  to  chart  a  new  course  lor  military 
aid. 

Twenty-six  years  aRO.  with  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  pioenam.  the  United  States 
began  a  jorogram  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  whose  purpose  was  to  contain 
communism  and  promote  the  ['rov.th  ol 
d;.mocracy  around  the  world.  "Todav  the 
problem  is  not  the  fall  of  friendly  dom.i- 
noes  to  communism  but  their  fall  to  mili- 
t:iry  lule.  Totalitarianism  coines  in  m-iny 
forms,  in' hiding  the  outward  trannngs 
of  demociacy.  Totalitarianism  of  the 
right  should  be  as  offensive  to  Washln"- 
ton  as  totalitarianism  of  the  left.  But  the 
major  recipients  of  our  military  aid — 
\i::tnam,  Cambodia.  Korea,  Th.iiland, 
the  Philippines,  Greec".  and  Taiwan — 
are  hanily  paragons  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Yet.  in  the  lexicon  of  the  mili- 
tary aid  pro'jram.  they  are  all  "free 
world"  countries — our  kind  of  folks. 

Tho  world  of  a  quarter  of  a  ccntuiT 
R",ri.  which  spawned  the  military  aid 
program,  hears  little  relation  tc  the  world 
of  todav.  The  lu>t  wars  have  cooled  and 
the  cold  war  modeiated.  Yet  the  policies 
of  tliat  era  linger  on  in  the  military  aid 
pr."r"am.  It  is  time  to  wiiie  out  t'nis  relic 
of  tlie  rast.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
a  si:;nificant  step  toward  that  objective. 

In  his  January  inausural  address  Pres- 
ident Nixon  .-aid  that— 

The  time  has  parsed  when  America  will 
make  every  other  nations  conflict  our  own. 
or  make  every  other  nai  ion's  future  our  re- 
sp'Uisibility.  or  pre.sume  to  tell  the  people  of 
otlier  nations  how  to  manage  tlicir  own  af- 
fairs ...  So  let  us  cncouratic  ii;di\lduals  at 
home  and  nations  abroad  to  do  more  for 
tlioinselves. 

That.  I  understand,  is  the  basic  thesis 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

Bv  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  U.S. 
tavjavers  will  have  provided  S180  billion 
in  assistance  to  foreign  countries  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  S80  billion  of 
tliat  in  mi'itary  and  related  aid.  That 
flow  of  military  aid  will  continue  unless 
Congress  acts  to  make  the  nations  of  the 
world  look  to  their  own  resources — not  to 
the  United  States — for  the  setting  of 
their  defense  priorities.  Too  many  na- 
tions around  tlie  world  have  become 
overly  dependent  on  tlie  taxes  paid  by 
the  Ameiiean  people. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  our  admitiistia- 
tivc  budget  goes  for  war-related  cx- 
pen.ses.  Seven  i^ercent  of  our  GNT.  a 
\astlv  imprecise  and  mi.-leading  measure 
of  our  wealth  at  be.s*.,  is  spent  for  milif 
tary  purjioses.  AvA  .-^omc  .S3  bilh  n  iy?r 
year  is  spe'it  on  mili.ary  and  related  for- 
eign aid.  Contrast  this  wiili  Japan  wiii'h 
s;H»nds  less  thnn  1  percent  of  ii-s  GNP  for 
milit  ;ry  purposes  f.nd  has  no  military 
aid  clie.:l.s.  Our  N.\TO  allies  .spend,  on 
the  a\ciagc.  ab  ut  4  pervcnt  of  GNP  for 
ilefer.se  while  the  cost  of  US,  forces 
(•  unmtlted  to  N.VTO  now  runs  about  S17 
billion  a  voiw.  Vv'iierever  one  lodks  the 
rich  nations  expect  the  United  Stales  to 
subsuii/c  their  defense. 


The  Pcter.<?on  Commission  report  put 
the  problem  this  way: 

T!ie  L'latcd  iS'aies  now  devotes  seven  per- 
cent of  lis  GNp  for  defense  expenditures  In 
pari,  these  security  responsibilities  mr.ke  it 
possiole  for  olir  allies  to  spend  less  them- 
selves on  militiary  sc.  urlty.  A.s  a  group,  tUo.r 
defer. -e  expenditures  as  a  pcrceni„t;e  of  GNP 
are  perhaps  half  those  of  the  UnitL-d  States. 

Mr  President,  the  US  financial  hou^e 
is  in  disorder,  laigely  due  to  the  accumu- 
lated effects  of  maiiy  .\ears  of  cvcrcom- 
mitment  abro  ,d.  Our  Government  s  zeal- 
ous dclcimination  to  control  and  shape 
the  dc-,.hn!"s  cl  much  of  the  wcr'.d  has 
brought  our  Nation  to  a  state  of  finaiuial 
exhaustion  Since  19G5.  the  Federal  debt 
has  increa'-,ed  by  S150  billion,  interest 
on  the  national  debt  ha'=  doubled,  the 
defense  budget  is  up  by  ,50  percent,  ar.d 
the  cost  of  living  b,-.-  38  percent  Ti.e 
statistical  jiicturc  is  bicak.  i::decd. 

For  too  many  yeai'c  v.e  have  lived  be- 
yond our  means  abroad,  maintaining 
vast  military  forces  and  bases,  lendin'.^ 
and  giving  away  our  resources,  and 
watching  complacently  while  Uiose  we 
aided  seized  our  markets.  Wuh  a  part  of 
the  money  we  have  given  away  or  loaned 
abroad,  foreign  countries  are  buying  o'lr 
land  here  in  tht  United  States,  our 
minerals,  and  our  factories,  at  depre- 
ciated prices  due  to  liie  devaluation  of 
our  currcncv.  Surely  u  i>  time  to  stop  liius 
improvident  and  foolish  alienation  of  our 
basic  resoiirc(,s.  upon  wiiich  our  liveli- 
hood depends. 

The  S50  billion  balance-of-payments 
deficit  our  Nation  'las  incurred  over  the 
last  3  years  is  directly  related  to  over- 
commitment abroad  and  the  lessening  of 
world  confidence  in  the  US.  ability  to 
put  its  hcuse  in  order.  Military  opera- 
tions abioad  alone  account  for  a  So  bil- 
lion dram  eadi  year  en  our  balance  of 
pavinenls.  Two  yeai's  apo  we  ran  a  S2 
billion  trade  deficit,  the  first  time  m  our 
history.  Last  \ear  that  deficit  rose  to  So'. 4 
billion.  Pliasin::  out  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram will  be  one  small  step  toward  low- 
ering the  American  profile  abroad  and 
reducing  unneee.ssavy  spending. 

In  recent  yeflrs  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
growth  in  the  power  of  the  Pie.-ident 
over  foreign  policy.  The  Senate,  and 
Conrre.ss  as  an  institution,  can  influence 
pohcy — foreign  or  domestic — only  to  the 
extent  it  is  willing  to  use  the  power  it  has. 
If  Con-rress  is  to  regain  its  role  as  the 
fundamental  .source  of  national  pohcy. 
as  the  Founding  Fathers  intended,  it 
must  rid  it.~e!f  of  its  'VVhat-does-tlie- 
Pre.s;dent-wam""  mentality.  It  nui-t 
have  tlie  coura  :e  to  take  the  initiative  m 
matters  like  foreign  :ud  If  not.  the  ini'i- 
ative  will  forever  remain  with  the  exccu- 
tiie  bur.'aucranes  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent. In  recent  rears  the  Senate  h.t? 
atlempttd  to  restore  a  proper  b.il.uioe 
betwe^'n  Contiie.^s  and  the  President  i:i 
the  making  of  fcrei:::n  policy  Thic  bill  is 
,but  another  initntive  in  that  direction 
and.  hopefully,  wdl  load  to  consres&ion.il 
initi'.rivc^  in  other  are.ts  as  well. 

The  cominitt-.e  h  ii.>es  that  the  Sen.ite 
w  ill  demonstrate  that  on  military  aid  and 
sales  pohcy  it  has  the  will,  as  woU'as  the 
desire,  to  chart  a  new  ciuirse.  one  which 
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is   geared   both   to   the   leahties   of   the         I   ask   unanimous   ronsput    tn   hmo   a         'rv,^,.^  v,  ■ 


FOREIGN   MILITSRY  SAirS  BY  DEVELOPED  AND  LESS  DEVf !  nPfO  COUNTRIfS 
|ln  thousands  of  dollatsj 


Distiibution  iggg 

Ee.>'l"pf>rl  C'luntnes  ■ '■ 

fMScasn        _ 545  tg^ 

"••ScreJit           _ '.'.''.'.  130;021 

POD  iiiiect  (37,nnn) 

DOD  fiuardiily .  (93,021) 

f-'Jl  676.586 

It'^s  :!('.eic('efl  couiitiies:  I 

fW'Cf^n         •- 1S7.236 

FWS  crertit         _..  132  811 

DOU  direct    __.. "  (66^  806) 

DOD  eiJ<irdnty (66.005) 

Tot..il            300,048 

Intern, i':Oi')i  Crg,lni;,itions: 

fascist! 18,582 

fMS  cre-jil  (Liiret!)       _ 52... 

Tctii    .; J8,£34 

WoilrlAnlp- 

fWScisb        732  383 

fMSr:iPjit    je;/  fw; 

UOD  direct '.'..'.'..'.  {Wi.ili) 

DODguaranty (159,026) 

Tolaf 995.268 

I  Aj  Ir.te.l  h,  executr..^  order  lor  interest  equ.ilizitioii  purposes. 


1969 


Fiscal  year 

1970 


1971 


1972 


Total. 

fiscal  years 

1968  72 


Estimated 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


1,002,012 
li;4.  260  . 
(75.000) 
(29,260). 

1,106,272 


115,993 

176.900 

(150,090) 

(26.000). 

292. 8S4 
10, 342 
10.342 


665,096             1,067,482             2,258  976 
13,211  


665, 096 


(13,211). 
1,080.693 


139. 463 

70.  000 
(70, 000) 

209,463 

36,242 

36,  242 


293,  977 

730,201- 

■  (687,833) 

(V,  368) 

1.024,  178 


n,  578 

L. 


1,  128,  347 
281,160 
(225. 900) 
(55,260). 

1,  409,  508 


840,  801 

70,Ct0 

(70,  COO) 


910, 801 


18, '78 


1,380.037 

743. '!12 

(687.833) 

(55.579) 

2,123,494 


2, 258, 975, 

613  685 

550,  COO 
(329.  500) 
(220.  iCO) 

1.163.685 
39,  765 

39.675 


2,912.425 

;Ui,  (CO 
(329,500) 
(220. 600) 

3,  462,  425 


5  540,  131 
247  492 
(112,000). 
(135.492). 

5,787,623 


1,330.354 
1,659,912 
(1,306.(39).. 
(354.873).. 

2,990,266 


123,  609 
62 

123,661 


6  993  994 
1.607.456 
(1,417,091). 
(490.365). 


2,853.800 


2, 863  800 


366  600 
550.  000 


916.  500 
60,000 


3,663  600 

20,  ooa 


3  683  600 


234.  500 
740,  000 


£0.000 


3,  280.  300 
560,  COO 


974  500 

30.  000 

30,000 

3,928.100 
760,000 


8,901,450 


3,830,300 


4,688.  100 


note:  Total  ma*  not  ,idil  due  to  luundiiiK 


US    FOREIiVi   MILITARY  SALES     FISCAL  YC'RS  1%8  74 
|In  millions  of  dollars! 


Fiscal  year 


Government  arms  sales 
Coriiniercial  sales 

Totjl  


1968 


995 
352 

1,347 


1969 


1,409 
340 

1,749 


1970 


910 
528 


1971 


2,123 
545 


1,438 


2,668 


1972 


3,462 
580 

4,042 


1973 
estimate 


3^830 
694 

4.524 


1974 
estim.^te 


4,688 

726 


5,411 


SECURITY  ASSISTANCE     SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS,  BY  AREA  AND  COUNTRY    fuR  FISCAL   YEAR   1974 

|ln  tfiousands  ol  dollars) 


m 


Total 


Oiaiit 

iliMry 
assist- 
ance 


Foreign 

military 

credit 

sales 


Secriirty 
support- 
ing as- 
sistance 


Interna- 
tional 
militaiy 
education 
and 
training 
program 


lul.il 


Giant 
militaiy 
assist- 
ance 


Foie:gri 

milit.iiy 

ciedit 

sales 


Ses  uiily 

surport- 

iiiR  as- 

Sislarne 


i.isi  Ash  a'id  Pacific: 

(^■irr.hofl;j   173  000 

Ctiin.*       _ 65  ViiJ 

Indonesia 22  >t00 

•O'lea 266.  2(D 

I  flos     

Miljysia   19  2U0 

Pliil'Ppines 22.900 

Ttii.ldnd 87,212 

'•err, am '300 

^-.•'■■•<\             ...                   .  28  300 

T:/.jl,  [ist  Asia  anil  Pocrlic.   .  685,412 

fi,--.!  ia-,t  wii  Suulli  Asia: 

Arijhdniiiaii ?15 

C>e..ce _ 65  000 

l"f'^ 200  . 

Imii 

I  ■^"■■l       '""!'.!"'  326  'ton' 

Jji'lO" lul.  100 

\.-''.>«an  . i,  ly)  . 


Inlenid- 

tirnai 

militrlry 

eduiatiijii 

ami 

tiainm^' 

program 


16. \  194 

2^^  826^ 
238.  783 

65.000  . 
25.600'. 

•> 

5.  8r:6 

500 

1.974 

2,411 

19  'f9' 

55  7b2 

"19.000 ; 
3, 000 . 

15,000 

"15,000" 

"206 

631 

1.450 

300 

28,  iUO 

530.140       127.000        15.000 


65,000 


35.  632 


300,  000 
"""5,'l!lj0" 


25.000 
65.000 


13.272 

215 
""'260 


468 
150 


rjepal. 

Patiistan 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon).. 

Turkey 

Regional 


Total.   Near   East   and   Soutti 
Asia 


30  .. 

243  .. 

20,200  .. 

50  .. 

163,000 

50  .. 

f 

680,  238 


,501 


20.000  .. 

"  75,006" !' 


121    133      465,000        90.000 


Africa: 

Etiiiopia  . . 

Ghana 

Liberia 

Mali   

Morocco.  . 
Senegal... 

Tunisia 

Zaire  .  

Regional... 


11,250 

60 

100 

50 

13.000 

20  , 
5,  3rjO 
3,900  . 
80  . 


10,  4r)4 


2,476 


12.  000 

"2."  506' 
3,500 


30 

2H 

200 

5(1 

2,499 

50 


4,  105 


796 

50 
100 

50 
1  liOO 

20 
3.^4 
400 

80 


Total.  Africa. 


33;  750        12,930        18,000 


2,820 


\ 
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Total 


Grant 
military 
assist- 
ance 


Foreign 

military 

credit 

sales 


Security 
support- 
ing as- 
sistance 


Latin  America: 

Argentina. .. 

Bolii/ia 

Braid 

Chile 

Colombia  .■.6. 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador  

tl  Salvador 

Guatemala 

HoiKluioS 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru. .  - 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Regional _. 


Total.  L.itin  America- 


23  150   . 

8,450 

3.996 

56.  800  . 

11.000  . 

15,800  .. 

1  330 

796 

500 

2  935 

400 

1,600 

1.080 

1,435 

•     400 

2.6^0  - 

■ 

1 ,  «0 

1,023 

4W) 

230 

1.050 

550 

20.900  - 

3.400 

1  000 

16.000  . 

1.735 

525 

22  500 
4,000 
56  000 
10  000 
15,000 


500 

2  000 

■"  500  ■;";;;! 

2  500 


Interna- 
tional 
military 
■  education 
and 
training 
program 


,     650 
454 

800 
1.000 

800 
•   534 


Giant 

mditaiy 

assist- 

Totai  ance 


Foreign 

military 

credit 

sales 


In'erra- 

tion- 

niiiiioi. 

Security 

educa'ioti 

suppc't- 

.-.ai. 

Sistancr 

'■  M-  n : 
prog-  ri 

20.  000 
2.000 
15,000 


170.665         10  000       150.000 


635 
520 
535 
140 
437 
250 
500 
900 
400 
000 
210 


Europe- 
Austna. 
Finland.. 
Malta  . 
Poitugal. 
Spain, . 
Regional. 


- -. \-- 

Total,  Europe 

tJonregronai  costs: 

Administrative  expenses 

U.N,  Forces.  Cyprus  (UNIICYP) 

Other  

Total,  nonregicnal  

Total,  oblicat'ona!  auttionty 


Les' 


10.665 


Recoupmerits  recoveries 
Keimtjuisements 


30 

20 

9  500 

8110 

6.400 

50 

16, 800 

95.135 
4.200 
2.355 

101,690 

.  688.  555 

-64.055 
-6  945 


323 
3.026 


3.349 
93.  948 

93. 948 

771.500 


T 


760.  GOO 


-40.  009 
-5.  100 


Net  private  cieOit  -228  OCO  ...  -228'666' 

Transfers.  -69,500     -69,500 

Nev.  ohhiationai  authctity 1320.055      £56.900. 


9.500 

"  '3.000" 

12  500 

4.200' 
2.355 

6.  555 

124.055 

-24.055 
-1,845  . 


3u 

2' I 

47' 

374 

5u 

951 

1  \'l 


1,  18' 
33.  W- 


632,000       S8.155     ,    33.000 


'TRANSFERS  OF  US    RtSGl'RCCS  10   FCREIBN   NATIONS     WORLDAiDt   DiblRlBUTICN.  BY  PROGS.MW 

[III  thousands  of  dollars) 


Granh  total  of  all  U.S   rr  sources  transfeired 
'.  Secuiitv  tss  stance  (Subtotal) 

Military  ass  stance  program 

Distributed  by  countiy ._ 

Nat  distributed  by  country 

International  military  education  and  ttaining 
program  . 

Distributed  by  country 

Not  dis'iibuted  by  country 

Military  asssianc-e  s'?ivice  lunderi 

Distributed  by  country . . .. 

MAAG  administrative  costs     Military  depart- 
ment funded 

Distributed  by  country : i.. 

Transfer  of  defense  stocks      

Distiibuted  Ly  countiy 

Excess  defense  articles    .   , 

Distributed  b?  country   , .. 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Ships  fransltrs.  distributed  by  country.. 

Real  property  trsisieis •,.. 

Security  supporting  .'ss. stance 

Distributed  Ly  countiy. ..;..'; 

(JOl  distributed  by  country 

Foreign  militniy  crciiit  salts ., 

Distiibuied  by  country.    .   ,   . 

*    Export-Import  Bank  mihtaiy  loans 

•  Distributed  by  country 

Puthc  Law  480  (sec.   104(c).  distributed  by 

cijuntry    ..... 
Pi.ic'u.sj  ol  local  cuirency  (Vietnam) 

Indochina  postwar  icco'Stiuctun  (subtotal) 

Distriiiuled  b>  cojn'iy 
Not  diStiibuicd  by  couiiliy  ' 

Developnicni  rss.st.'iici.  (suhto:  il) 

Agency  lor  Inteinalionnl  Developnieiit 
Development      loai  s.      distributed 

countiy ,  .  _ 

Not  distiibuted  by  couiiliy      .   .  .. 
Development      grants,      distiibujed 

country    .  _■ 

Not  distributed  by  couiitrv 

Population     piogranis,     distiibuted     by 

country  ...    .■      

Not  distiibuted  by  countiy 


Fiscal  ye:>r  Fiicn!  v°ar  Fiscal  year 

1972  1973  1974 

actual  estimated  pio;dsed 

9  278.578  9  511259  8,643,349 

6.040.039  5.945  192  4,111,417 


V 


549.  892 

(527.813) 

^22.079) 


2.584.100 
i2.  584, 100) 

95,167 
(95, 157) 
252.421  . 

1252.421) 
107.  3J8 
107.316) 
2) 
159.696 
631.  128 
593,  226 
577,883) 
(15.343) 
550.  000 

1550.000) 
190  OOfl 
190.000) 

67.060) 
327.100 


589  100  771   500 

'53  (J28)        6!8,  727) 

J36  07.->       ,122,773) 


33  000 

,30  123) 

'2  877) 

1.870  800 

il   870  800) 


2.735.000 
2.  735.  000) 

96,110 
(96.110) 


52.  409 
1,52.409) 


185.  OOU  185.000 

184,000)  (185.000) 

,1.000) 

121.000  6.500 

721  091  244  553 

627  891  124,055 

604,786)  117.500) 

21.106)  6  555) 

550.  OiiO  760  000 

1550.000)  760  000) 

100.0(10  (!) 

100.000)  '       (1) 

157.900)  ,162  080) 

220,.000  63  600 

630.  945 


by 


by 


.     3. 238.  540 
.  1.1.4,74.228) 

"^    Is 

535.  700 
68.  360 

111,  \"'fi 
66  6t,7 

27,842 
11,  904 


-.-.  (614,000) 

■     (16,945) 

3.566.067  3.900,987 

,1,331.491)  (.1.338  314) 

493, 400  596  000 

99,  600  49,  000 

98,603  102.725 

73  897  84.525 


32.717 
11,305 


37. 071 
9,675 


I  Not  avail.-'ble. 


Fiscal  year 

1972 

actual 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

estima'cd 


South  Asian  relief 

Ameican  schools  and  hospitals  abroad. 

not  distiibuted  by  country  .    

international  organizations  and  programs. 

not  drStiibuted  by  countiy 
Ariminis;iatue  expenses,  not  distributed 

by  country 

Administrative  expens.s.  state 

Inteiiiatioiial   narcotics  control  and  con- 
,^     tingency  tund.  distributed  by  country... 

flot  distiibutedby  country  

EontingencyTunTt;  undistiibuted 

(■■Ji^otics.  undistiibuted     .. 

PiO^iam  support  anci  interregional  acliv- 
lies,  not  distributed  by  country..  .: ... 

Pe.icsCoips.  distributed  by  country 

Not  distritjuted  by  countiy. . 

Genera   support", . j. 

Public  LSw  J80.  distributed  by  countiy'..',^ 

Not  distributed  by  countiy 

Ocean  treighl 

Giants  ol  tilje  I.  section  204...',"."."!"!"' 

Private  trad^entdies  .    . ] 

Emergency  ret?ive 
US,   contiibutioiis\to   iiitein.^ioiial   Fin,iiici3l 
Institutions:  \  I 

IBRD:  \  \ 

Paid-in  capithl 
Callable  capita? 
Intel  national  Develoiimerit  Associ.'tion 
Intei-Ameiican  Development  Bank: 

Pdid-in  capital.  .V 

Callable  capital  ..\ 
Fund  for  Special  OperaiNjns. 
Asi.in  Development  Bank 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable  capital.. 

Speci3,  funds .   .   .,      ...     ... 

State     Depaitment     migialion    and     refugee 

P'Ogioins.  not  distributed  by  coui\'ry 
liitei-American  Foundation. 

Pan  American  Highway 

Darien  Gap  Highway 

Mutual  Education  and  Cultuial  Exchangi 

Nonregional. 

Trust  territoiies  ol  the  Pacific  \. .. 

Conliibutions    to    international    organizatians 
(State  Depaitment) .,. 


194  422 

19.98? 
182  037 

58  628 

4.443 

49,812 
17 


101.100 

25.  532 

145.631 

57. 159 
4.420 

12.617 

12,"  773 


142,696 

50.  314 

3  855 

20.  931 

1. 025.  115 

96.888 

190.510 

3  001 


12  300 
110  700) 


75  000 
,136  8Ui). 


165  736 

50.715 

7.227 

22.  898 

1.072.410 

9.  790 

162  500 

2.000 

13  400 


320  000 

25. 090 
1 168  400) 
225  000 


I      ' 


Fiscal  ifiT 

1974 

propose  I 

500 

10. 000 

177.122 

57.  875 
5.100 

■  20.48^ 

""  30.300' 
9  738 

1S8.202 
51  463 
6.  5-3 
18.995 

976  6"5 
22.345 

117.700 

1  000 

10  000 

19  |X0 


3.0  ouO 

25  000 
.168  380) 
SOU  OJO 

24  ?M 
'%  8>1) 

100  iKW 

:  600 

li  ?&5 

3.1  uO-l' 

'   38  --57 

li  443 

C-  000 

!??  'il 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  ON  AUTHORIZATIOUS  FOR  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE,  MILITARY  CREDIT  SALES,  At<D  SUPPORTIWG 
ASSIGTAriCE  PROGRAMS 


PiCi'i.im 


riB  millions  of  dolhrsi 


Fiscal  Fi'cil 

year  1973  year  1974    Commttee 

coiitiiiuuig  executiwe          leconi- 

re^olutioii  btancti  m?nrtatioii. 

rate  request         S.  W.) 


I.  Military  Brant  a'^sistanci^ 

II.  Mriitary  tiainrns .. 

.  Military  cterii!  iaits  ..   . 
1.  Creriil  vale'  ceiling 
(a)  Eairna'ked 
lOf  Isiael. 
Siippotting    assistance 
(outside  Indochnia) 

Total,  all  programs 


III 


IV 


■  b?3 
(  ) 

400 


H9 


1,082 


6W 
1 76") 


100 


1.310 


■  4?n 

200 
'700) 
.300) 

9^. 

7;o 


'  Excludes  military  aid  tor  Soutti  Vietnam  and  LaO;..  S.  IM-i 
Jiuthonzes  trie  lurmsltii?  ot  "arniamonts,  mi/nitions.  ^nd  *-ii 
materials"  lor  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  on  a  l-lot-l  ippl^cemei  t 
basi-i  without  ■ipecilyiiiR  a  dollar  aniouid. 

'  Included  III  military  I'rai.t  assistance. 

MILITARY  (5r;/\:jT  ASSISTA'irC 
{In  thousands  of  dollars] 


CouH;iy 


Fisca:  Fisra 

yeir  1373  yejr  1974    Committee 

conlmuiii?  e'ecutive          recom- 

teiOlulKn  brancn  mendation 

r  I'e  reqiiosl         S.  1443 


Military  grant  assistance: 

1.  South  Korea 13?  261 

2.  Turl<ey       .  R?  9>{ 

3.  Tlndand J5  5(i 

4.  Jordan 34  ;9 

5.  Philippines !6  21 

t.  Indonesia 16  23 

7.  Ethiopia      8  11 

8.  Spam ■ ..  9  5 

S.  Cambodia        142  181 

W.  RepublH:  of  China 9  6 

Total  military  giants           1  533  "652 


119 

fi 
3'. 
30 
13 
13 
7 

15tJ 


420 


1  Totnl  ,imou.it  ut  rjOA  foi  all  cour'trt.  net  ju  .1  'tio'.o  lifted 

SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE     , 
'    (In  tltsu^anils  ol  doltars| 


Request 

fiscal  frscal 

year  1973    year  1974 


S.  1443 


Supporting  assi'tsnce: 

1.  Israel 

50 

25 

SO 

2.  Jordan  

50 

65 

IS 

3.  Thadand 

13 

15 

7 

4.  Spain 

3 

3 

\ 

5.  Malta    .._.     .     .. 

14 

9 

8.  U.N  -Cyprus  

2 

4 

— 



^ 

_ 

Total  suppoiiiiig  a> 

si'lance       out;iile 

Indochina. 

149 

100 

95 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  call  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Except  by 
unanimous     consent,     the     amendment 
would  not  be  in  order  until  the  commit- 
tee amendment  has  been  agTeed  to. 
CXIX 1333— Pnrt  17 


Is  there  objection  to  the  con.<?ideration 
of  the  amendm«it  at  this  time?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  clerk  will  read 
the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  di.'^T^ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  i.s  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  before  line   1.   in   the  taole  of 
(■01, tents,     insert     immediatelv    below     item 
■J  110,  the  following  new  item: 
■Sec.  3111.  Aid  to  Greece  " 

On  i^afie  41.  beiweei;  lines  3  a;ict  4.  i.i.seri 
the  lollowir.g: 

AID   TO   catLtE 
Sec.  3111.  The  Corgres.s  declares  that  il  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  Slates  Govermiieiu 
t.o  provide   military   assUtance   and   miliiary 
.sales,  credit  sales,  and  giiarantie.s  to  or  for 
ti.e  Government   of  Greece  only   when  thai 
government  fnlf.ll.s  irs  obligatior.s;  under  the 
North    Atlantic    Tieaty.    including    both    ad- 
herence to  the  political  principles  stated   in 
the  preamble  to  the  Treaty  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  capability  to  perform  common 
defense   functioi.s   assigned   under   the   cur- 
rent   North     Atlantic     Treaty     Organization 
defense  phin-.  Therefore,  m  military  a,s.i.-,t- 
ance  and  no  s?,le.s.  credit  sales,  or  guaran'ie.; 
-hall  be  provided  to  or  for  the  Government  of 
Greece  under  this  or  a;.y  other  law  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  until 
ti.e  Pie.Mdcnt    di    ur.dertakes  a  ccmprehen- 
aive  review,  after  such,  dale,  of  United  States 
policy  toward   Greece,    (2)    has  made  a  full 
report  with  respect  to  such  review  to  Con- 
gress, and  (3)   tir.ds  and  reports  to  Congress 
that,  as  a  result  of  such  review,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  i:,  hi  full  coniplim.ce  with  it.-, 
political  and  military  obligations  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  provisions  of  this 
section   shall    not  apply   to   funds  obliyaied 
pri.jr   to  such   date   of  ei.actment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very 
simple  amendment  that  provides  that  no 
more  military  assistance,  sales,  credit 
sales,  or  guarantees  shall  be  provided  to 
Greece  under  this  or  any  other  law  until 
our  President  has  taken  3  steps:  Fir.'^t, 
undertaken  a  comprehensive  review  of 
U.S.  policy  towni-d  Greece;  second,  has 
made  a  report  with  respect  to  such  review 
to  the  Congress;  and,  third,  finds  and 
reports  to  Congress  that,  as  a  result  of 
.such  review.,  the  Government  of  Greece 
is  in  full  compliance  with  its  political  and 
military  obUgations  under  the  Worth 
Atlantic  Treaty.  The  provisions  of^his 
section  shall  not  apply  to  funds  obligated 
prior  to  date  of  enactment. 

My  reason  for  offerijig  the  amendment 
stems  from  the  events  which  have 
occurred  in  Greece  recently.  Gi-eeces 
lleet  Ls  confined  to  the  Bay  of  Salanis 
because  they  are  not  trusted  outside  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Aircraft  are  grounded 
in  the  central  portion  of  Greece,  and 
pilot.s  are  not  pennitted  to  take  off  be- 
en ii.'^e,  again,  of  a  lack  of  trust. 

We  find  that  many  of  the  people  who 
appreciated  the  good  things  that  may  go 
with  a  junta,  in  a  sense  because  of  their 
greater  feeling  of  prospei-ity,  have  now 
grown  discouraged  because  of  the  inhibi- 
tions and  restrictions  that  have  accom- 
pajiicd  that  increased  .'^nse  of  well-being. 
And  so  we  find  a  dangeious  .situation.  We 


find    the    possibility    of    a    vacuum    in- 
creasingly filled  from  the  left. 

Mr.  President,  a.;  Senators  are  well 
aware.  Greece  has  been  ruled  for  the  last 
6  years  by  a  militai-y  junta  which  over- 
threw a  porulariy  elected  government  in 
.^pril  1967.  then  wrote  its  own  constitu- 
tion and  lias,  ever  since,  proceeded  to 
den:--  to  the  Greek  people  even  the  mosi 
fur.damental  mhLs  and  freedoms.  The 
ret)rc-.sive  practices  of  the  junta  which 
have  included  the  systematic  suppres'-ion 
ni'  all  potential  political  opposition, 
thousands  of  arrests,  and  m.iny  msiamcs 
of  lorture  -mv  well  known  and  fully  doc- 
iimcnieti. 

ALmy  Amc-i"ans  have  long  felt  that  \\ 
is  morally  indcfen.sible  for  the  Uniteti 
States  to  provide  assistance  to  .such  a 
rcaime  or  for  our  Go\emment  to  main- 
t:3in  warm  and  friendly  relations  with 
ihe.se  self  appointed  Greek  leaders  whose 
barbaric  and  totalitarian  practices  have 
m.idc  their  Government  a  parish  within 
the  European  commumty.  The  adminis- 
trati  n.  however,  jiu.'-  consi.^tcntly  argued 
that  the  junta  v.-as  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  democratic  government  and  that. 
in  any  event.  U.S.  aid  should  be  con- 
tinued in  order  thai  the  Greek  armed 
forces  could  be  .ible  to  defend  their  own 
country,  to  paiticmate  in  the  defense  of 
NATO's  southeiTi  flank,  and  so  that  U.S. 
forces  could  be  assured  to  continued  un- 
restricted use  ol  Greek  facilities. 

In  justifying  its  proposed  fiscal  year 
1973  mUitary  assLstanceand  foreign  mih- 
laiy  sales  program  to  the  Congress  the 
admir.istraiion  prevented  this  grim 
warnintr: 

Greece  it.-clf.  if  its  nillitai-v  pcsttire  Tkcn 
weakened,  would  be  susceptible  to  aggres- 
Mon— political  or  military— by  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  Its  io.'.->  to  the  Communi.^ia  would  de- 
prive the  rest  of  the  Alliance  of  existing  a;:- 
a:id  naval  bases  and  vital  comniuuication^ 
facilities  linking  NATO's  'otithea.«tern  flank 
with  the  renter  and  would  seriously  upse: 
the  ri'e^ent  political  tialance  between  Eas" 
and  West.  Without  a  srrong.  etTective  Greece. 
rui  kev  IS  in  Jeopardy  and  the  etustern  Medi- 
terranean IS  more  C'leii  to  increased  Sovie' 
e.\.pan.>io!i. 

That  s.ime  year  the  administranor. 
further  explained  Greece's  imirortant e  to 
the  United  States  as  follows: 

The  United  States  ha.«  a  special  Interest  ii; 
the  security  of  Greece  and  the  effectiveness 
of  its  armed  forces,  as  well  as  in  Greek  par- 
ticipation in  the  North  Atlantic  AUiance 
Two  irreplAteable  asset*  which  Greece  uiler 
the  Um;td  Si^-.e-;  from  a  military  standponr 
are  a  stro-.g  NATO  men-.ber  on  the  Citste-'n 
flank  and  ."vnilability  of  ba.se^  nntl  facilnie- 
'o  .support  US.  re<5tnrenienf,-,  in  the  ea=tfrn 
Mediierranean. 


Even  if  cue  chooses  to  ignore  cor,'.id- 
erations  ol  morality  or  the  incompatibil- 
ity of  the  junta's  po'itical  priuciples  with 
our  own.  and  instead  assesses  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Greece  solely  in  terms  similar 
to  those  .suLipcsted  by  the  adminLstration. 
there  should  be  crowing  concern  wttliin 
our  Government  over  the  recent  course  ol 
events  in  Greece. 

Quite  recently,  as  Members  of  thi.'^ 
body  know,  conditions  in  Greece  have 
taken  yet  another  downward  turn.  The 
junta  has  further  abridged  rt.«;  own  con- 
stitution— a  constitution  whtch  was  al- 
ready a  mockery  of  the  Greek  demccratic 
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hciitage — by  abolishing  the  monarchy 
and  proclaiming  a  "presidential  parlia- 
mentary republic."  In  establishing  this 
"republic."  however,  the  junta  carefully 
avoided  going  so  far  as  to  bestow  upon 
Its  unfortunate  subjects  any  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  which  are  considered 
to  be  the  essential  attributes  of  a  repub- 
lic. In  addition,  presumably  out  of  fear 
tor  its  own  survival,  the  junta  has  se- 
verely restricted  the  movements  of  Greek 
.ur  and  naval  forces  and  arrested  many 
of  their  senior  military  officers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  security  of 
Greece  i .  today  seriously  threatened,  not 
from  external  aggression  but  as  a  result 
of  a  deteriorating  domestic  political  situ- 
ation brought  about  by  the  dictatorship 
of  the  junta.  If  Greece  is  as  important  to 
our  own  security  and  to  NATO  defense 
plans  as  the  administration  contends, 
then  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  rethink 
our  policy  of  support  for  a  rc.-jime  which 
m  the  opinion  of  many  observers  is  driv- 
ing Greece  inexorably  to.vard  political 
upheaval. 

The  executive  branch  presentation 
which  I  cited  earlier  referred  to  the  dan- 
ger of  Greece  being  "susceptible  to  ag- 
gression— political  or  military — by  the 
Warsaw  Pact."  Setting  a.side  the  possi- 
bility of  an  overt  military  attack  on 
Greece  by/  the  Warsaw  Pad  nations,  a 
contingency  which  apparently  nc  comiDe- 
lent  military  authority  considers  at  rll 
likely  and  which  only  the  most  unrecon- 
structed cold  warrior  could  believe  pos- 
."-ible.  the  question  of  Greece's  suiceiiti- 
bility  to  political  n;!grpssion  is  worth 
considering.  Executive  branch  officials 
have,  on  occasion,  expressed  vr.  ,ue  fears 
about  a  "defection '  from  NATO  by 
Greece  but  such  allu.sion?; ; .pi'ear  to  hue 
little  basis  in  fact  and  are  best  inter- 
preted as  an  effort  to  prey  on  the  anxie- 
ties of  the  uninformed.  Certainly  they 
will  impress  no  one  who  is  fi miliar  with 
the  devotion  of  the  Greek  people  to  dem- 
O'/ratic  principles  and  tb.c  traditional 
loyalty  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  to  the 
Western  Alliance  It  is  not  far  fetched, 
however,  to  imngine  Greece  being  seized 
by  political  turmoil  as  a  result  of  the  ris- 
iw;  tide  of  resistance  to  the  junta  evident 
m  virtually  every  segment  of  Greek  so- 
ciety. Under  conditions  of  extreme  public 
unrest  it  is  po.ssible  that  Communist  ele- 
ments in  Greece — elements,  which,  inci- 
dentally, the  junta  has  not  pursued  with 
the  same  fervor  which  has  characterized 
their  per.>eciition  of  liberal  deinocr.itic 
critics — might  seek  to  exploit  popular 
opposition  to  the  juntvi. 

All  available  evidence  indicate-,  that 
iiiteinal  oi^i)o.--uion  'o  the  ji'.nta  i.'  s'cad- 
ily  paining  strengMi.  Ear'.icr  this  yri'.r 
Greek  university  students,  traditionally 
a  politically  pa'-sive  element,  challenged 
the  junta  by  calling  for  the  right  to 
elect  th'ir  own  lenders  and  for  an  end 
to  government  intcrfeience  with  ara- 
dem;c  fitedom.  The  .-ava^^ery  with  which 
their  deinon.-tiation.-^  v.tre  supijre.-:sed 
testifies  to  the  jmila  ->  lear  of  pojj.ilar 
.sympathy  for  the  .-jtudents,  Seven  of  the 
top  10  leaders  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  have  lately  legi.Aered  their  di:.- 
apiJiuVal  of  liie  junta's  interference  hi 
church  affairs  and.  mast  recently,  a 
gioii;>  ol  o'.'.'i]     ol  the  Greek  Navy  ap- 


parently .'iought  to  organize  at  least  a 
demonstratioH  of  their  opposition  to  the 
junta,  a  move  which  the  junta  seized  on 
to  ju.stify  its  latest  manipulation  of  the 
Greek  poUtical  process.  While  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  r3ports  re- 
garding the  motives  and  intentions  of 
these  naval  officers,  the  dedication  of  the 
Greek  officer  corijs  to  democratic  piin- 
ciples  is  well  known.  Indeed  it  is  for  that 
very  reason  that  during  the  6  years  of  its 
reign  the  junta  has  systematically 
sought  to  eliminate  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices their  more  senior  and  mo.^t  resjjected 
commanders,  partit-uiarly  those  with  the 
greatest  exiiosure  to  other  NATO  polit- 
ical systems. 

For  some  tune  informed  observers, 
both  within  Greece  and  abroad,  have  ex- 
pres.'-ed  concern  over  the  harmful  effect 
of  the  junta's  policies  on  the  capability 
ol  th?  Greek  Arnicd  Forres  to  defend  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO.  The  purge  of 
liic  Greek  Armed  Forces,  the  recent  con- 
fiia'ment  of  the  Greek  Navy  to  the  Port 
of  Salanis  and  the  limitations  placed  on 
the  Greek  Air  Force  undcubtedly  mean 
that  there  has  been  further  erosion  of 
G-eck  defense  cni>;ibility.  On  June  18,  the 
Washington  Post  contained  a  long  and 
thoughtful  apprai  al  of  the  current  sit- 
uation in  Greece  written  by  Bernard  D. 
Nc- siter,  who  had  this  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  impact  of  recent  events  in  Greek 
military  capabilities: 

But.  ahove  all,  the  govornmrnt  nm.^t  he 
t'or.cerned  about  the  unrest  in  ihc  military. 
F  r  a  ii.ation  described  ret;ularly  in  Washlng- 
ii.n  v.n<\  Plscwhere  a.s  a  bastion  of  NATO's 
southern  flank.  Greece  present.s  a  curious 
picture. 

The  lUivy  i.s  currently  r.?i;arded  by  .^ome 
We.tern  diplomats  as  an  empty  shell,  and 
ihe  commander  of  nearly  every  destroyer, 
.■>ui)marine  and  torpedo  boat  is  under  ar- 
rcjl  Tlie  air  force  is  reportedly  tilled  with 
anti-government  ofTicers.  Its  planes  were 
frrounded  afUT  iho  navy  mutiny  was  exposed. 
le-t  the  pilots  imit.i'e  the  djstroyer  ■■Velos" 
'.viio.se  raptair.  and  tix  officers  broke  ^way 
frrim  a  N.ITO  exercise  for  asylum  in  Italy. 

Ill  the  army,  suspect  officers  have  been  sent 
tn  the  north  along  with  the  drafted  students, 
manning  Greece's  border  with  its  Communist 
nciyhbcr.^.  The  army's  crack  unit.s  are  not 
confronting  a  foreign  enemy,  but,  according 
to  western  .sources,  arc  mostly  posted  around 
Athens  to  insure  the  lid  stays  on  at  home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  the  conclu.sion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  thrust  of  the  iissessment  which 
I  have  just  quoted  is  concurred  in  by 
many  i^rominent  Greek  military  author- 
ities. Earlier  this  year,  for  cxami)le.  four 
of  the  most  senior  generals  of  the  Greek 
army,  officers  who  had  never  before  taken 
any  political  initiative,  warned  in  a  pub- 
lic letter  that  the  morale,  the  battle- 
worthiness  and  the  faith  ol  the  Greek 
armed  force.^  had  been  badly  shaken  as 
a  result  of  the  junta's  rule. 

'Ihesc  same  generals  also  called  at- 
tention to  another  danger  which  our 
policymakeis  can  no  longer  ignore.  They 
expressed  the  view,  which  is  widely 
shared  by  other  observers,  that  U.S.  stip- 
IJOit  of  the  military  junta  has  led  to  "an 
iiKica mg  anti-.Ameiican  si  irit  "  among 
the  |)cople  of  Greece.  Recalling  the  em- 
phasis which  the  executive  branch  h;is 
placed  upon  our  need  lor  continued  ac- 
cess to  Greek  facilities  in  order  to  pro- 


tect U.S.  interests  in  the  Mediterranean, 
one  must  wonder  why  the  administra- 
tion is  so  insensitive  to  the  consequences 
of  its  repeated  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship for  the  junta.  The  reason  why  Greek 
ports  and  airfields  are  so  important  to  lis 
is  that  there  is  no  country  other  than 
Greece  in  the  western  Mediterranean — 
includihg  Turkey— which  is  willing  to  al- 
low similarly  unrestricted  use  of  its  bases 
by  U.S.  forces.  Underlying  this  situa- 
tion is  tlie  unpleasant  reality  of  the 
widespread  anti-American  sentiment 
throu'ihout  the  area.  As  a  result  of  its 
uncritical  embrace  of  an  increasingly  un- 
l)opular  government  the  admini.stration 
appears  to  bo  well  on  the  way  to  creat- 
ing a  .simil  ir  situation  in  Greece. 

Finally,  to  refer  once  more  to  previ- 
ous statements  of  the  administration  re- 
garding Greece,  it  is  said  that  the  United 
States  has  a  "special  interest"  in  Greek 
participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. The  fact  is  that  the  policies  of 
the  Greek  junta  are  a  highly  devisive 
issue  within  the  Western  European  com- 
munity and  within  the  Alliance  itself. 
Condemnation  of  the  junta  by  members 
of  the  Council  of  Europe,  for  example, 
grew  .so  strong  in  1969  that  the  junta 
withdrew  from  the  Council  just  before 
being  expelled.  It  is  said  on  good  author- 
ity that  during  the  recently  concluded 
NATO  ministerial  meeting  in  Copen- 
hagen, the  United  States  expended  a 
great  deal  of  diplomatic  effort  in  seek- 
ina  to  avert  a  similar  crisis  vvofTTin  NATO. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  again 
recalling  the  preamble  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  which  states  that  parties 
to  the  treaty  "are  determined  to  safe- 
guard the  freedom,  common  heritage  and 
civilization  of  their  i^eoples.  founded  on 
the  in-inciples  of  democracy,  individual 
I'berty  and  the  rule  of  law."  The  Greek 
Government  rccepted  these  obligations 
when  it  acceded  to  the  treaty  in  19,52. 
but  I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  no  one. 
even  the  most  unabashed  apologist  for 
the  colonels,  would  contend  that  the 
junta  has  honored  them. 

To  date  the  administration  has  given 
little  or  no  evidence  that  it  recognizes 
the  validity  of  the  concern  which  is 
widely  expressed  by  those  familiar  with 
Greek  affairs  regarding  the  po  ;^ibl3  lon^- 
terniT  consequences  of  the  junta's  role 
and  its  American  connection.  To  dale 
the  administration  has  ignored  sugges- 
tion.'i  which  I  and  other  Members  of  this 
badv  have  made  regarding  the  need  for 
a  review  of  United  States-Greek  rela- 
tions. Tlie  administration  apparently 
hopes  that  by  ignoring  the  Greek  prob- 
lem it  vvill  C'o  awav. 

I  believe  that  the  time  h;.s  come  for 
th?  Congress  to  insist  that  the  executive 
branch  remove  its  liead  from  the  sand 
and  recognize  the  seiiousnc.ss  of  this  .sit- 
uation before  it  is  too  late.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  t"day  which  I  hope 
wiil  result  in  a  re-'pprnisal  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Grece  aiu!  whi-h  v.ill  insure 
that  in  the  future  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance will  not  be  provided  to  Greece  un- 
I'.'ss  that  government  is  in  comi.'lianco 
with  all  of  its  undortakii'gs  under  the. 
N'lifh  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Tlie  ■■imendment  whi'h  I  i.m  oll-.-int;  is 
not  an  elfoi  t  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
alVaii  -    ol    Greece    or    to    ))en;di.'e    the 
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Greek  people  because  we  in  the  United 
States  do  not  approve  of  the  policies  of 
the  junta.  The  amendment  has  a  wholly 
poijitive  purpose  which  is  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  inconsistency  and  Lhoift- 
s'l^hteclness  of  the  administration's  pres- 
ent policy  of  supporting  a  government 
whose  every  action  is  antithetiral  to  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  The 
amendment  simply  states  that  it  slinll 
be  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
extend  mihtary  assistance  and  military 
sales  credits  to  the  Government  of  Greece 
only  when  that  government  fulfills  its 
obligations  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  In  order  that  the  Congress  may 
have  some  basis  for  determining  whether 
such  compliance  exists,  the  amendment 
requires  that  the  President  undertake  a 
comprehemive  review  of  U.S.  ]X)licy  to- 
ward Greece  to  include  an  examination 
and  finding  regarding  tlie  present  Greek 
Government's  perfoimance  with  regard 
to  both  the  pohtical  and  mihtary  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty,  and  to  report  fully  its 
findings  to  the  Congress. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  amount  of 
militai-y  asiiatance  affected  by  the 
amendment  is  small.  No  grant  aid  to 
Greece  ha,s  been  proposed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  fi.sca]  year  1974.  but  cred- 
it .sales  of  some  $65  million  are  antici- 
pated. The  amendment  would  not  affect 
aid  in  the  pipeline  from  picvious  year's 
authorizatiouij. 

I  suppose  that  it  can  and  will  be  argued 
that  no  matter  how  repugnant  the  inter- 
nal pohtiral  practices  of  the  present 
Greek  Government  may  be.  they  are  be- 
yond the  pun  iew  of  the  Congress.  On  the 
other  hand  there  can  be  no  question  re- 
garding the  right  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  insist  ujjon  comjMiance  on  the 
pait  of  another  country  with  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  to  which  we  have  both  ad- 
hered. In  this  instance  the  Congress  is 
clearly  within  its  rights  in  insisting  that 
the  Greek  Goveinment  comply  with  its 
solemn  obIi.",ations  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty. 

Tire  Greek  junta  may  choose  to  con- 
tinue to  ignore  those  obligations  but.  if 
it  doe.s-  so,  it  cannot  exiiect  the  U  S 
Coneress  to  close  its  eyes  to  that  fact! 
Similarly,  I  reject  in  advance  the  argu- 
ment which  may  be  heard  tliis  year,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  that  because  Greece 
ma.y  ^pear  to  be  fulfilling  its  military 
obligations  we  should  overlook  the  re- 
fusal of  its  present  leaders  to  honor  the 
equally  explicit  obligation  to  "safeguard 
ttie  freedom,  common  heritage  and  civil- 
ization of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  democracy,  individual  hb- 
erly  and  the  rule  of  law.  '  To  accept  .such 
an  argument  would  be  tantamount  to 
saying  that  mihtary  establishments  are 
more  important  than  demorracy. 

I  reject  the  motion  that  either  friends 
or  enemies  with  whom  we  have  treaties 
should  h-ve  the  right  to  .selectively  honor 
their  obligations.  We  have,  for  far  too 
long,  allowed  the  jimta  to  derive  the 
benefits  of  U.S.  military  assistance  which 
How  from  Greek  military  participation 
in  the  alliance  vfchile  disregarding  its  re- 
sponsibility to  as.sure  its  own  citizen.s 
their  individual  rights  and  liberties  the 
protection  of  which  is  the  underlying 
rcii.son  for  the  alliance  itself. 


I  believe  that  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  subject  our  military  assistance  to 
Greece  to  the  conditions  which  I  have 
described.  I  urge  all  those  who  value  the 
traditional  friendship  of  the  Greek  and 
American  peoples  and  who  value  Greece 
as  an  ally  in  the  cause  of  freedom  to 
support  this  amendment. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mi-.  President,  we 
have  had  somewhat  similar-  amendments 
before  with  regard  to  Greece.  I  person- 
ally have  supported  those  amendments. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  oppose  it.  I  am 
pcrfecily  willing  to  accept  it  and  take  it 
to  conference  if  there  is  no  serious  ob- 
jection to  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  wonder  if  his  amend- 
ment was  presented  in  the  dehberations 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  IS  not  a  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  it  is  not 
a  committee  amendment,  but  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  is  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  wonder 
if  he  submitted  it  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  No.  it  was  not  .'submitted  in 
committee.  It  was  an  amendment  I  had 
drafted  about  a  week  later.  I  have  offered 
.several  amendments  on  this  issue  pre- 
viously, but  not  for  about  2  years 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  perfectly  in  order 
for  tile  Senator  to  do  it.  I  would  think 
that  .<;iich  an  amendment  would  have 
been  considered  in  co.mmitlee.  so  there 
mi-ht  have  been  .some  hearings  or  op- 
pnrtumty  to  get  reaction  to  it.  It  Ls  an 
unprinte.d  amendment.  I  would  not  want 
to  think  we  would  just  want  to  accept  it 
this  morning. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  to.  He  could  have  objected  to 
taking  ft  un  if  he  wished  to 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  did  not  know  what 
the  amendment  was. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V'M  call  the  roii. 

The  second  a.s.sistant  legislative  clerk 
irocecded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
ih*^  quorum  call  b«  rescinded 

Th°  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  :t  is  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hakti.  Is  there  oi^jection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Ai-kan.sas'?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanmioas  coiLsert  tliat  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  Uiat  tlie  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  i^mpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
obicftion?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  aitroed  to 
en  tiloc  are  a.s  follows: 


On  page  1.  in  the  table  of  contents, 
after  fihe  line  "Sec.  103.  Prior  authoriza- 
tions.", stiike  out- 

Sf:'.  104    Atithorlzations  for  Lao.s  and  Eotith 

Vietnam. 
Sec.  105,  EligibiUty. 

And  insert: 
Sec.  IOI.  Eligibility. 

In  the  table  of  contents,  on  page  2 
after  the  line  "Sec.  2108.  Special  military 
assistance  report. ".  .strike  out; 

Src.  2109,  Repeal  of  military  grant  assisiauce 

autiiority. 

And  in.sAt: 

tJLc.  2109.  .Authorizations  for  Sr.nh  VieUianj, 

Laos,  and  Cambudia. 
S!:c.  21 :0.  Repeal  ol  uuUtary  trant  assistaiKi- 

uuihonty. 

In  the  table  of  contents,  on  page  3 
after  the  line  "Sec.  3108,  Public  Law 
480.",  insert: 

Sfc.  3109.  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

Sic.  3110.  Access  to  certain  military  Ijaseo 
abroad. 

On  page  4.  after  line  8.  insert: 
(CI  The  ^eiretary  m.TV  adrar.ce  to  or  r«-- 
iniburse  a:i  apenrv  of  the  United  States  Go-.  - 
eminent,  out  of  apprcpnatjor.s  made  ava;]- 
able  to  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  such 
sums  as  [lo  considers  npproprure  for  exjicnU- 
itures  to  be  mctirred  by  that  accncy  in  cr.i - 
ryUig  out  any  purpose  of  this  Act  which 
has  been  deict;ated  to  tliat  agencv  and  lur 
wluch  the  apprcipriatinn  is  made  Ar.y  fur.d- 
so  advanced  mav  be  withdrawn  by  the  Sern-- 
tary,  but  only  upon  certiflcatinn  of  the  bead 
of  the  agency  that  snch  funds  to  be  wnth- 
drawn  are  no  lor.per  necessary  to  pay  for 
obligations  so  inctirred. 

On  page  8.  line  19,  after  the  word 
"that",  strike  out  "service."  and  in.seri 
"service;  except  that  the  pay  and  al- 
Ibwances  of  United  States  Governmeni 
personnel  shall  not  be  included  as  admin- 
istrative expenses  for  purpoies  of  chap- 
ter 21  of  this  Act.";  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  "Prior  ".  strike  out  "Authorization  " 
and  insert  "AuUiorizations";  on  page  9. 
after  Ime  9.  strike  out: 

.ICTUOUI/.MIO.NS   FOR  LAOS  AM)   iiOUTIl 
VIEINAJI 

Sec.  104.  June  30,  1973,  no  iale,  credit  sale 
or  guaranty  of  any  defcr.-e  article  or  deiei.st 
semcp  .shall  be  made,  cr  any  military  a.sFin- 
ance  (inclnriir.?  support!ng"n  «i.«t.i."ce»  fur- 
nished to  Laos  cr  South  Vietn.im  directly  cr 
throuph  any  other  foreign  country  tn.ie^.^ 
that  sale  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  is  made 
under,  or  such  assistance  is  furmsheu  under 
this  .Art.  The  provisions  of  tlii.s  section  sha;; 
not  apply  to  lands  obligated  prior  x.-  Jul.  : 
i97n 


On  pace  10,  at  ihe  bepmning  ol  hr..- 
5.  change  the  section  number  from  "105  " 
to  "104":  on  page  12.  at  the  begir.nin- 
of  line  1:!.  strike  out  "one  hundred  and 
tw<>nty  day.s  ■  and  insert  "120  day?':  on 
page  n.  lir.e  IH,  after  the  word  'within", 
strike  out  "one  hundred  and  twentv 
and  iiLseit  ■120",  on  p.i^e  14,  hne  7.  after 
the  word  -countries  ",  strike  out  and  m- 
ternaticnal  organizations  ';  on  page  16. 
at  the  beuirming  of  hne  10.  strike  out 
"countries  and  international  orpani7a- 
tions"  and  insert  "countries';  in  line  17. 
after  the  word  "exchidin?: '.  in,<:ert  'aren- 
cies  of  the":  in  hne  18.  alter  the  word 
•Govei'imenl".  strike  out  "auencies":  in 
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line  19.  after  the  word  •countrie.s".  strike 
out  "and  internationnl  organizations"; 
on  pate  10.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
.strike  out  "pursuant  to  '  a^d  in.-:ert  "un- 
der": en  page  19.  line  4. 'after  the  word 

•governments",  strike  out  "and  inter- 
national organizations":  in  line  18,  after 
June  30.".  ."^trike  out  "1975"  and  in.?ert 

1977";  on  page  20.  line  10.  after  "June 
.30."  strike  out  "1975"  and  insert  "1977"': 
in  line  13.  after  "July  1,".  strike  out 
"1975"  and  insert  "1977";  in  line  15.  after 
"Sec.  2103.".  insert  "(a'";  in  line  17.  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "5250.000.- 
000"  and  in.sert  "5270,000  000";  after  line 
20.  strikeout: 

Co'.ir.try; 

ill   Republic  of  Korea 

i2»    Turkey    

(3)    Tliailai-.d 

|4)    Jor:!an 

i5)  Philippines 

(6)    Iiidone.sia , 

i7i    Eihiopia    

ibi   Spam 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert : 

Coimtrv:  An'owi' 

'I  I    Republic  of  Korea .  -i  m.nno  Quo 

i2i    Turkey 40.000. 000 

i-Ji    Thiiiland :^4,000000 

i-ii    Jordan 3u.oo0.000 

(5i    Philippines l:j.00o000 

l6i    Indo:-.e.-.ia   !:iu00.000 

i7)    Ethiopia    - 7.000,000 

'8i    Spain S  0!,)0  000 

On  page  21.  at  the  bi'Binnin:^  of  lino  1. 
u.sert: 

lb)  Ox  tl-.e  fund.s  appropriaied  to  the  Sec- 
reiary  under  sub.section  ui)  of  this  iecilon 
fur  fiscal  yenr  l'J74  not  to  e.xrccd  -.25,000  000 
may  be  mad;  available  to  provide  excess  de- 
fe:-'!?  article:;  t'j  foreinn  countries  and  iuter- 
hatlonal  ori;anization.,  not  referred  to  in  .  v.b- 
section  la  I . 

At  the  bei:ini:'ng  of  liivj  8.  strike  out 
"105"  and  insert  "inj";  en  pnge  22.  line 
21.  pfter  the  we'd  "furnished",  insert 
"und'r  thi?  chijiter":  on  paro  25.  line  10. 
after  the  word  "ot".  inseit  ■  any  other 
kind  of":  in  line  12.  after  the  word  "to", 
strike  out  "50"  and  insert  "25";  in  'me  25. 
after  the  word  "furnished",  stiike  out  "to 
;'  forci'jn  countrv  under  an  agreement 
". ;th  that  countrv  which"  and  insert 
to — ■  :  on  p.-ige  26.  after  lino  2.  insert: 

"  1'  a  foreign  country  under  an  agree- 
ment v.ith  that  countiy  which";  ai  line 
7.  after  the  word  "such",  strike  out 
■  agrce:nent."  and  insert  "agreement;  or 
'2«  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambcdia 
under  section  2109  of  this  Act.";  oh  pafie 
27.  after  line  21.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

AtTIIORIZATif'-N'S  f  OP.  S'ltlH   ,  i:  TN  \:,I     I  ^'.^,. 
AND  C\MBij:)IA 

.Sec  2109  (awli  There  are  au-hon/ed  to 
|je  appropri.ited  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
such  .siim.s  a.s  rnay  be  neces-.iry  to  provide 
arm':meiUs.  muniiions.  and  war  niaieri  il.s 
;  ,r  S  nith  Vie'.n.iin  and  lao.s  under  ;iii.»  chap- 
'er. 

i2)  The  Pre.sidenl  may  oider  urmnnienl::. 
munitio:,:=;.  ar.d  v.ar  m.^ren:.];-,  from  the  stocks 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  carry  out 
'his  SMbsectUin.  subje.-t  to  subsequent  re- 
imbursement tiierefor  Iiom  subsequent  aji- 
propnallorr-)  available  under  this  subsection. 
The  Department  of  Delense  l.s  authorized  to 
incur,  In  applicable  appropriations,  obllga- 
'iOn^   ui   anlicipatlou  of   reimburremonts   In 


amounts  equivalent  to  tlie  value  of  such  or- 
ders under  this  subsection. 

(bi  Tliere  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  State  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  provide 
assistance  to  Cambodia  under  this  chapter. 

On  page  28.  at  the  begimiing  of  line 

15.  change  the  Section  number  from 
"2109"  to  "2110":  at  the  beginning  of  line 

16.  strike  out  "2103-21JD8"  and  in.sert 
"2103-2109":  at  the  beginninT  of  line  17. 
strike  out  "1975"  and  insert  "1977":  on 
page  29,  line  19.  after  the  word  "to", 
strike  out  "25"  and  insert  "15":  on  page 

30,  line  8.  after  the  v.ord  "furnished", 
strike  out  "to  a  foreign  coiurtry  under 
an  agreement  with  that  coimtry  which 
allows"  and  insert  "to —  di  a  foreign 
coimtry  under  an  agreement  with  that 
country  which  allows":  in  line  15.  after 
the  word  "such",  strike  out  "agreement." 
and  in'Ci-t  "agreement:  or  >2<  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia.";  on  page 

31,  at  the  beginning  of  lino  2.  strike  out 
"Ser.  2501.  la)  By  not  later  than  June 
30.  1975.  ell  the  functions  of  a  military 
a':si,,tance  aci\  isory  group,  a  military  mis- 
sion or  other  organization  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  a  foreign  country 
performing  activities  similar  to  any  such 
grou'i  or  mission"  and  insert  "Sec.  2501. 
lai  The  total  number  of  United  States 
Government  personnel  assigned  or  de- 
tailed, as  of  June  30.  1973.  to  military  as- 
.•-istance  advisory  groups,  military  mis- 
sions, and  other  organi;':ations  of  the 
United  States  Government  i^erforming 
activities  similar  to  such  gioups  and  mis- 
sion'5.  shall  be  reduced — 

'li  by  at  le.ist  25  percent  bv  June  30. 
1974: 

'2'  by  at  least  50  percent  by  June  30. 
1975:  and 

'3i  bv  at  least  75  percent  by  June  3. 
1076.  By  not  later  than  June  30,  1977, 
in  personnel  shall  be  so  assigned  or  de- 
t.ii'ed.  and  all  the  functions  of  any  such 
group.  mis<ion,  or  organization";  on  irage 

32,  line  6.  after  "July  1.",  strike  out 
"197.J  ■  and  insert  "1977":  in  line  24.  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "S80.000.- 
000"  and  in/.ert  "$95,000,000";  on  page  33. 
in  the  matter  following  line  3.  ;:trike  out 

'2'    Jordan .$20,000,000" 

and  insert  "i2)  Jordan 535.000,000": 

at  the  beginning  of  line  6.  strike  out 
"public  safety  program.'  and  insert  "po- 
li-jc  training  or  related  program  for  a 
foreign  country.";  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  "Ol",  insert  "Military";  in  line  16, 
after  the  word  "organization",  strike  out 
"except  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act" 
and  in.serl  "onlv  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and.  in  the  case 
of  any  battleship,  aircraft  cirrier.  cruis- 
er, dc'  troyer,  or  submarine,  only  if  such 
tiansler  is  specifically  authorized  by 
law";  on  page  34,  line  8.  after  "Sec. 
3103.",  in.sert  "<a)";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  16,  insert  "of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment": at  the  top  of  page  35,  insert: 

lb)  The  pnvlslins  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  .s'rrtion  shall  not  apply  to  any  communi- 
cation that  Is  directed  by  the  President  to 
a  particular  olTicer  or  cmiiloyee  of  any  such 
agency  or  to  any  communication  that  Is  dt- 
rc<;ted  by  any  such  olficer  or  employee  to  the 
I'residenl 


On  page  39,  after  line  5,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

SOUTH    VIETNAM.    LAOS,    AND    CAMBODIA 

Sec.  3109.  (a)  After  June  30.  1973.  no  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  of  any  defense  arti- 
cle or  defense  service  shall  be  made,  or  any 
military  assistance  i  including  supporting  as- 
sistance) furiilshed  to  South  Vietnam  or 
Laos  directly  or  through  any  other  foreign 
co'.uitry  utiless  that  sale,  credit  sale,  "or 
guaranty  is  made,  or  such  assistance  is  fur- 
nis'ied.  under  this  Act,  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  npplv  to  funds  ob- 
ligated  prior   to  July   1.   i:;73. 

lb)  Any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  gtiarantv 
made,  or  assistance  provided  under  this  Act 
to  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia  shall 
bo  made  or  furnished  with  the  objective  of 
bni  ging  about  peace  in  Indochina  and  strict 
implomeniation  of  the  cease-lire  agreeme  n-, 
in  Vietnam  and  Laos  and  any  cease-fire 
a;ii-ccuieiit  that  may  be  reached  in  the  future 
v.-ii  h  respect  to  Cambodia. 

I '-■  I  Arma.mcnts.  muniiions.  and  war  matc- 
ri.i!  may  be  provided  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  under  any  proMsion  of  this  Act  oi;ly 
fi'r  the  purpose  of  replacing,  on  the  basis 
of  piece  for  piece  and  with  armaments, 
nr.iniUons.  and  war  materials  of  the  same 
characterif.tics  and  properties,  those  arma- 
ments, munitions,  and  war  materials  de- 
stroyed, damaged,  worn  out,  or  used  up  i  1  i  in 
the  case  of  South  Vietnam,  after  Januarv  27. 
1  »7J.  and  which  are  in'-liided  on  lists  pi-c- 
\ifAisly  furnished  by  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  International  Coi.i- 
mission  of  Control  .ind  Supervision  for  Viet- 
nam, and  i2)  in  the  c.-^.se  of  Laos,  after  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1973.  and  which  are  included  on 
lists  pre\iously  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Li'os  to  the  International  Conimis- 
siun  of  Control  and  Supervision  for  Laos. 

Id)  If  a  cease-fire  agreement  is  entered 
into  with  respect  to  Cambodia,  then,  com- 
mencing with  the  date  such  agreement  bc- 
cnmes  elTe'-tive.  armaments,  munitions,  and 
war  materials  shall  be  provided  Cambodia 
under  this  Act  only  and  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  agreement, 
(e)  Armaments,  munitions,  and  war  ma- 
terials may  be  provided  to  South  Vietnam 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  s'lb.sec- 
tion  (c)  of  this  section  if  the  President 
finds  and  reports  to  Congress  that  the 
Acreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restor- 
ing Prace  in  Vietnam,  sljuied  in  Paris  on 
.Jaiuiary  27.  1973.  is  no  longer  in  eftect  No 
armaments,  munitions,  or  war  materials  may 
l)e  !)rovided  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion, however,  until  the  Prcsidetii  has  re- 
ported  such   finding   to   Cfjiigress. 

If)  The  President  .shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress within  30  d;iys  after  the  end  ol  each 
quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  report  on  i!) 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  all  types  of  for- 
ev\\\  assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  under  this  or  any  other  law.  |2) 
the  number  and  types  of  United  States  per- 
sonnel present  in.  or  who  are  involved  in 
providing  such  assi.,tance  to.  such  countries 
and  who  are  paid  directly  or  indirectly  with 
fii'ids  of  the  United  States  Ciovernmeiit.  and 
i3i,the  general  status  of  the  imnlementaiiou 
of  all  cea.se-fire  agreements  wiih  respect  to 
Indoriiina.  For  purno.ses  of  this  subsection. 
"ft)rfcign  assistance"  and  "provided  by  the 
United  Stales  Ciovernment  '  have  the  same 
meanings  guen  those  terms  under  .section 
3301(d)  of  tins  Act. 

On  ijagc  41.  after  line  13.  insirt  a  new 
section,  as  follows; 

AfC'F:s.S   TO    fLllTAIN    MILITARY    llASKS    AIlIiOAD 

Sec.  3110.  None  of  the  funds  nuthorls^ed  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
provide  any  kind  of  assistance  to  any  foreign 
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country  In  which  a  military  base  is  located 
if— 

(1)  such  base  was  constructed  or  Is  being 
maintained  or  operated  with  funds  furnished 
by  the  United  States;   and 

(2)  personnel  of  the  United  States  carry 
out  military  operations  from  such  base; 
unless  and  until  the  President  has  de- 
termined, and  informed  the  Congress  in 
writing,  that  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try ha,s,  consistent  with  security,  authorized 
access,  on  a  regular  basis,  to  bona  fide  news 
media  correspondents  of  the  United  States  to 
such  military  base. 

On  page  45,  liye  13,  after  the  word 
"country;",  insert/'and";  in  line  16,  after 
the  word  "or",  strjlke  out  "guaranty ;  and 

"1 3)  'value'  m^ans  value  at  the  time 
of  transfer  except  that  in  no  ca.se  shall 
any  commodity  or  article  of  equipment 
or  material  be  considered  to  iiave  a  value 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  the 
United  States  Government  paid  at  the 
time  the  commodity  or  article  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." and  insert  "guaranty.";  on  page 
48,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Act",  in.sert  a 
comma  and  "the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,";  on  page  49,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "Act",  insert  a  comma  and  "the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,";  in  line 
24,  after  "(except  .section  7i  ;",  strike  out 
"and";  at  the  top  of  page  50,  insert: 

(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Ap- 
propriation Act,   1956:   and 

At  the  beginning  of  line  3,  strike  out 
"<6) "  and  insert  "(7i ";  and,  on  page  51, 
line  24,  after  the  word  "as", -strike  out 
"amended,  or  section  7307  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code"  and  insert 
"amended";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repri'scntath-rs  oj  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  a<':rmblcd.  That  this 
Act.  divided  into  parts,  chapters,  and  .sections 
according  to  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  a.s  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
and  Assiilance  Act": 

TABLE    OF   CONTENTS 
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PART  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Chapter   1. — Coordination;   Definitions;    Cer- 
tain Authorlxaticns;  Eligibility 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Secretarv  ol  State  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  direction  and  continuous 
supervision  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  de- 
termining whether  sales,  credit  sales,  or  guar- 
anties shall  be  made  and  other  as^si.stance 
'and  the  kind  thereof)  shall  be  provided 
a  foreign  ccnintry  or  international  organi- 
zation under  this  Act.  and.  If  so,  the  amount 
or   value   thereof. 

(tal  The  President  shall  pre.scribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  effective  direc- 
tion and  control  bv  the  Chief  of  the  United 
Stati-s  Diplomatic  Mi.ssion  in  each  countrv 
with  resnect  to  all  activities  and  proctrams 
carried  out  under  this  Act  within  that  coun- 
try. The  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission 
shall  Insure  that  sales,  credit  sales,  and 
guaranties  made  and  other  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with 
political  and  economic  considerations,  and 
he  shall  be  responsible  for  the  submission 
of  all  recommendations  pertaining  to  such 
sales,  credit  salps,  guaranties,  and  other  ;vs- 
sisfance  in  that  country. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  may  advance  to  or  relin- 
bnnse  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, out  of  appropriations  mivde  avail- 
able  to  the  Secn'tary  under  this  Act,  sticli 


sums  as  he  considers  approprlite  for  ex- 
pcniitures  to  be  Incurred  by  that  agencv 
In  carrying  cut  any  purpcse  of  this  Act 
which  has  been  delegated  to  that  agency  and 
for  which  t;;e  appropriation  Is  made.  Any 
funds  so  advanced  may  be  withdrawn  by  the 
Secretary,  but  only  upon  certificatlm  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  that  such  funds  to  be 
withdrawn  are  no  longer  neces.sary  to  p:;v 
for   obligations   so   Incurred. 

DtEINITIONS 

Sec     102    Fi  r  purposes  of  this  Act — 

111  "agency  ol  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment' Includes  any  agen-y.  department, 
board,  wholly  or  p;irtly  owned  corporation, 
insirumeniahty.  ci  mmi.s-.lo:i.  or  establi-sh- 
menl  of  the  United  States  Government: 

(2(  "armed  forces"  of  the  U-iited  States 
means  the  Army.  Navv.  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corns,  and  Coast  Guard. 

i3)  "commodity"  includ?s  any  material, 
article,  supply,  goods,  tr  cciuipment  fur- 
ni.>hed  for  nonmilitary  purpj  e^; 

(4 1   "defense  article"  includes — 

(A)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  muiii- 
tion,  aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  cr  other  imple- 
nieni  of  •war: 

(B)  any  property,  install.ition,  commodi'y 
mueri.il.  equipmeut.  supply,  or  goods  fur- 
nished lor  niilitary  purpose?; 

(Ci  any  m.ic!iinery.  lacility,  tool,  material 
supply,  cr  other  item  nece>.-ary  for  the  manu- 
facture, production.  prcce;sinp.  repair,  serv- 
icing, storage,  constructio.n,  transportation, 
operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this 
subsection;    or 

(D)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article 
listed  in  this  subsection;  but  shall  not  in- 
clude merchant  vessels  cr.  as  defined  by  th.e 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (42 
use.  2011).  .source  material,  byproduct  ma- 
terial, special  nuclear  material,  production 
facilities,  utilization  facilities,  or  atomic 
we.ipons  or  articles  involving  restricted  data: 

(5)  "defense  informatim"  include-  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photagraph.  pian 
model,  specification,  desirn,  prototype,  or 
other  recorded  or  cral  information  relating: 
to  any  defense  article  or  defense  service,  but 
shall  not  include  restricted  data  as  delined 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  ol  1954,  a.> 
amended,  and  data  remjved  frcm  tiie  re- 
stricted data  category  under  section  142d  of 
that  Act: 

(6)  "defense  ser\ice"  includes  military 
training,  and  any  service,  test,  inspection 
repair,  publication,  or  technical  or  other  .i^- 
sistance.  or  defense  information  furnished 
for  military  purposes; 

(7)  •'exce.-.s  defen.-e  articles"  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  not  pro- 
cured in  anticipation  of  military  a.s.'-i^tat.ce 
o'  .sales  requirements,  or  pursuant  to  a  mili- 
tary assistance  or  sales  order,  which  are  ex- 
cess to  tlie  needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  other  than  milit^iry  assi^t;ince  pur- 
poses at  the  time  such  articles  are  dropped 
tram  inventory  by  the  supplying  .iKeiicy  ;.'r 
delivery  t«  countries  or  international  orgau:- 
zations  under  tins  Act: 

(8 1  ■funciton  '  includes  any  duty.  o^Ii^a- 
tion.  power,  authority.  responMbiliiy,  lUtlU. 
privilege,  discretion,  or  activity: 

(9)  'military  tr.iining"  includes  formal\iir 
in; 'rmal  instruction,  for  military  purpose, 
of  fiireign  students  by  officers  or  employees  o\ 
the  United  St,iie.;,  contr.ict  teciinici.ms.  con-  , 
tractors  (including  instruction  at  civilian  m- 
stituiions),  or  by  correspondt  ::ce  courses, 
technical  educational,  or  information  publi- 
cations and  media  of  all  kl:ids.  training  .^ld 
orientation,  training  exerci.se.  and  military 
advice  t^-y  foreign  military  units  and  f.irce.s: 

(101  "oiHcer  or  employe**"  me.uis  civilian 
personnel  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Stales  Government: 

(111   "services'  include  any  service,  rtp.ilr. 
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trai:iixi_'  of  pcmr-ucl.  or  technical  or  otl:er 
aisir-iancc  or  informal io;i  furxiished  for  noa- 
miluiry  purposo.s; 

(12)  '■-suiplui  -  asricuUur.il  c 'nimodity" 
me.inj  a:]y  azru-uUiiral  c^I'ilmcd.ly  or  prod- 
uct thereof,  class,  kind.  type,  cr  >- iljon  spec- 
llitiitioii  thereof,  produced  in  the  tJi.ilcd 
Stales,  eiilier  publicly  or  priva'ely  owned, 
which  l5  i;i  e.xccis  of  (Jomeitc  rrqu,iements, 
adeTiia.e  c.irryo\fr,  aad  aiiti.ip  red  expnrts 
frrr  United  S'.aie ;.  doll.irs.  as  detc-Hiined  by 
the  Secretary  rf  ArrrlcuUnre:  ar.d 

(13)  ■■valuo"  me?.ns — 

(A)  v.-lih  re-ipect  to  an  e-:cc:s  (?prp  \p  nrtl- 
c'e,  the  nctii.'il  value  of  tlie  .-•racle,  l.uit  not 
Ic-s  than  33'  ,  percent  of  the  nmount  the 
Ur.itcd  Sates  p.dd  at  the  tin-.e  t"e  defcn.se 
arf.c'.e  w.i.s  acquired  hy  the  rnited  £r:'te-; 

(B)  with  respect  ta  a  nonexccsi  defense 
a.iicle  delivered  from  Inventory  to  foreign 
c-v.mtripi  or  ia'ernatiin:il  organlz-itiDns  un- 
der this  Act.  t!ie  rcquisiTi  n  co5t  t,-)  the 
Un;ted  Sate";  GDvernment,  adiu.s'ed  as  ap- 
pr.".p"ja*e  f.jr  c-nclitijn  and  niirVet  value, 
pl-is  a  propsrt.onal  -^^hire  of  the  administra- 
tive e\pen-;Ci  inc"rrrd  hy  the  Uni:ed  Slate; 
Gjvcnwnen:- m  tupplylag  such  article; 

(C)  v.-if^h  rt;spect  to  a  n3r>.?xco.^s  defpii.-^e 
PTticle  delivered  f:cna  ne.v  procurement  to 
foreign  c.uiT  e>:  or  internati^nnl  orRanlza- 
tinns  isnder  thi-  Act.  the  contract  or  pro- 
d'.;ct:on  co  is  of  s;-ch  arrlrle  plus  a  propor- 
tl-n..l  shire  of  the  adinini:trit:ve  eypen^e^ 
Incvrred  by  tli-i  Ur.i'.cd  St.nes  GovernnK-nt, 
In  r.rnplvln'/  .'^ttch   nrticle:   and 

(D)  with  re.-pert  to  a  c:efon<:e  ^crvl'-e.  thp 
crs:  to  the  United  Stale-j  G-'iomic:it  ol 
s-jch  service  pl-.i":  i  prrnorrlnnr'.l  share  of  the 
."cii".:ni=.trr.t;-c  cvprn-?-?  ir.cTred  by  the 
United  State?  la  pr'oTi'iing  that  .■^crvice: 
except  t'-at  the  pay  ar.d  a!!  j-.van"c-  r^f  United 
S'.i'.cs  Govemir.ei^.t  pe'sjnnel  rh-sll  rot  be 
includtd  ai  adminis'r.itive  exnen^e-  for  pur- 
pi?c3  of  chapter  21  or  this  Art. 

p.iio.".  Auiu-jr.u:.\TioNS 
Sec.  103  ci)  NDt-.vihstandin!;  anv  pro'.i- 
.•;ion  of  law  cnac.ed  before  ihe  e-TccUve  dale 
of  ihi3  .'Vet.  nj  E'.onov  appri  nri  .ted  ro  c:irry 
out  a::v  prj.iiion  ol  p-.rt  II  or  part  III  of 
thLs  Ac;  ^hall  be  avaU.ablo  for  cbl  ;ation  or 
cy.eid  turn-  - 

(1)  unless  the  appropriation  thereof  has 
been  p.^e-.  lon-lv  a';t!..)ri.-f- J  hy  inv.-;  or 

(2)  in  excess  of  an  amount  previously 
prescribed  bv  lavv. 

bi  To  the  ex'ent  that  let^islation  en- 
acted af'er  the  makliis  of  an  appropriation 
to  c.'.rrv  r.ut  ::::y  prc-.lsion  of  pp.rt  Il'or  part 
III  of  this  .Kcx  authorizes  ti.e  oblt;?;rion  or 
ei^pe'iditure  thereof,  the  limltaMon  can- 
tai-.ed  In  suh.-efln-;  la)  shall  ha-.e  :  o  c'!fct 

(c)  T>ie  provisions  of  this  set  Uoii  shall 
not  be  superseded  except  by  a  provision  of 
la  V  e  :£cted  after  the  date  ^f  ei^acLTie r.t  of 
this  subNec'lon  wl  l?h  spf'-ificallv  repe.ils  or 
niodtnes  the  jrovistons  of  t'lls  section. 

(A)  TTie  prov!.>;l^i:s  of  this  .se-tlon  .shall  not 
arP'"  fo.  or  BfTect  In  a^y  m^r.rier  permaner.t 
p.pprnprlar.'n'-s  tru';',  funds  and  other  simi- 
lar aof.out.ls  .\dmi..i.-.tered  r-;  authorised  by 
lax 

rj.iciRiMTy 

bEC.  V  i  (ai  N'o  defe::.'e  r.rllc>  mav  be 
fur-.i.'hcd  to  a:  y  foreign  country  under  this 
Act  unless  that  country  shall  have  agreed 
that  — 

(1  I  1'  v.ill  not.  '.viUioiit  the  co;.,:er.t  of  the- 
Preiident  — 

{.".)  permit  any  ute  of  such  article  by  any- 
one not  itn  '-ffiitr.  efh.ino.fce.  or  a^cnt  of  that 
c<.>unlry: 

'B)  trar-sfer,  or  penr.ii  any  '.ffl  er.  em- 
plovee  or  at'c  t  of  that  'ouritry  to  ;.rari.,rcr 
.such  arti'le  by  -tilt.  sale,  or  otheruLsc:   and 

'ifT)  u'.e  or  permit  the  use  of  surh  article 
for  purposes  other  than  tho  e  for  viMrh 
;  ..-..rlif'J;   ar.'l 

'2(  11  v.lU  ri.r.ll.t.iin  ti.e  Vj-  uiliy  of  .';u(;h 
art'r,;*:.   arid   will   provide   siibitanlially    the 


same  degree  of  security  protection  afTordcd 
to  such  article  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  In  considering  a  request  for  approval 
of  any  tr.tnsfer  of  a  defense  article  to  another 
country,  the  President  shall  rot  give  his  con- 
sent to  tlic  transfer  unless  (1)  tlie  United 
States  itself  woiild  transfer  the  defense  arti- 
cle under  conbideration  to  that  country,  and 
(2)  prior  to  the  date  he  intends  to  give  his 
con.se-:t  to  the  transfer,  the  President  noti- 
fies the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreisn  Rela- 
tions of  the  Se".:i  e  in  writing  of  e.ich  such 
intended  consent,  the  justification  for  giv- 
ing such  consent,  the  deferse  article  for 
vkhi-h  he  intends  to  give  his  co:  sent  to  be 
so  Iran.sfcrred.  and  the  foreign  countrv  to 
which  that  defense  .irticle  is -to  be  trans- 
ferred 

(C)  The  President  shall  not  give  his  con- 
.sent  to  the  transfer  of  any  \ve.ip..-!ii.  weapons 
system,  munition,  aircraft.  niili;ary  bMt. 
miht.iry  vc.^el,  or  ether  impjcment  of  war 
unless  (1)  the  fore  gn  country  requesting 
con.sent  to  transfer  agrees  to  demilitarize  such 
defense  article  prior  to  tran.sfer.  or  t2i  the 
propc.<ed  recipient  loreimi  country  provides 
a  co.mmitment  in  writing  to  the  United  Stales 
Government  that  it  will  not  transfer  such 
defense  article,  if  not  demilitarized,  to  any 
other  f.-.reiEin  country  or  person  without  first 
Ob'  lining  the  i  onseut  of  the  President. 

PART  II— MILITARY  S.\LKS.   CRKDXT 
SALES.    Ar:D    GUARANTIES 
Chapter  11. — Authorizations 

REOUCnON   IN   GOVERNMENT  PARTICTr.^TION 

Sec.  1101.  In  order  to  reduce  the  role  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  tlie  fur- 
nishing of  deleuse  arLicles  and  defense  serv- 
ices to  foreign  countries  and  intcrn.it.onal 
organizations,  and  return  such  tr^ns.icttons 
to  co.Timer:ial  channels,  the  United  .States 
Government  shall  reduce  its  sales,  credit  sales, 
and  -;U'.ranties  of  such  articles  and  delen.se 
services  as  soon  as.  and  to  the  maximum  ex- 
teiit.  pr.icticable. 

C.^SH    a.M.nS    FROM    STOCK 

Sec.  1102.  The  President  mny  sell  defense 
articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of 
Deien.io  und  defen.^e  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  any  foreign  country  or 
luternatloual  oiganLjatlon  if  such  country  or 
i.i"'.>rnali..nal  crt;.tnizition  agrees  lo  pav  not 
less  th.in  the  v.-ilue  thereof  In  United  .Slates 
dollars.  PajTnent  sh?.ll  be  made  In  advance  or, 
as  determmed  !;y  the  President  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within 
a  rea.snnable  period  not  to  exceed  120  days 
after  the  delivery  of  the  defen.se  articles  or 
tho  rendering  of  the  defense  services. 

PROCUBL.MENT    FOR    CASH    SALES 

Sec.  1103.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  beet. on.  the  President  may. 
without  requirement  for  chartje  to  any  ap- 
pr.'priation  or  coniract  authonzalioii  olher- 
Wi.se  prciviJed.  enltr  Into  contracts  for  the 
prvicuremeat  of  defense  articles  or  deiense 
services  for  sale  for  United  Stales  dollars  to 
any  foreign  country  or  inleruationul  orga- 
nLiiation  iX  .<;uch  country  or  international 
organization  provides  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment wiLh  a  depeud.ibie  uudtri  jkin;.';  (1) 
to  pay  the  lull  amount  of  sucli  contract 
vvlu  h  Will  assure  tlie  United  iJUitCj  Govern- 
ment aga.nst  anv  ioi.  on  the  c.-jUtraci.  (2)  to 
mjilte  funds  available  In  such  amounts  and 
at  .aucli  tunes  as  nny  be  required  to  meet  the 
paymeiiLs  required  by  the  contract,  and  any 
dain.u-e3  uud  coats  that  may  accrue  from  tiie 
f-air  ellalion  of  such  contract,  in  advance  or 
the  time  .^u-h  payments,  dam.iges,  or  costs 
are  due.  and  (3)  to  pay  the  Unitei  Stntei 
Government  an  amount  equal  to  the  admln- 
iftrative  cost'?  incurred  by  the  Gnvcrnmcnt 
In  prrjcurinw  sufh  defense  articles  and  de- 
fen  e  s(;rvires  under   liil.i  .section. 

(h)'-Ti.e  Prc.lcent  may.  when  he  dttcr- 
mines  it  l.o  bo  in  the  niiiiijuul  intin-.it,  ue- 


ccpt  a  depr^ndable  undertaking  of  a  foreign 
country  or  international  rrL-anizatirn  with 
respect  to  any  such  sale,  to  malie  full  pav- 
mont  within  120  days  after  delivery  cf  the 
defense  articles,  or  the  rendering  of  the  de- 
fense services.  Appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defence  may  be  ureri  to  incet 
the  payments  required  by  the  contracts  for 
the  procurement  of  d?fe:i-e  articles  and  de- 
fense services  and  shall  he  reimbi'r.=c-d  by  the 
amount;  subrcque-itlv  received  from  the 
country  or  International  organization  to 
whom  articles  or  Fervi -es  nre  sold. 

('•)  No  sales  of  defense  articles  shall  be 
made  to  the  government  of  any  economically 
developed  country  undsr  the  provisiot^s  of 
this  .section  unless  such  articles  are  not  gen- 
er.illy  available  for  purchase  by  such  coun- 
trv from  commercial  sources  In  the  United 
States. 

CREDIT    SALES 

Src.  llOi.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  other- 
v.'i.'-..'  provided  in  this  sectio.i,  the  Pre.sident 
Is  authorized  to  finance  procurements  of  de- 
fense articles  and  dcfciij.e  torvicos  by  Icss- 
dcvelopcd  forol^ip.  countries  on  terms  r?quir- 
in'j  the  payment  to  the  United  States  Gcv- 
ernment  i'l  United  States  dollars  of-- 

(1)  tlie  value  of  such  articles  or  .services 
within  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years  af1°r 
the  delivery  of  such  articles  or  the  rendering 
of  .su."h  st:vi,e:>;  and 

(2)  i.itorest,  on  the  unpaid  b^dance  of  that 
obligation  for  payment  of  the  value  of  such 
articles  or  services,  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
t!  e  ciTrrent  averr.r;e  Interest  rate,  as  of  tho 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  financ- 
ing of  such  pr^icurement.  that^iA)  the  Ex- 
port-In.pcrt  B.inU  of  tlie  United  States 
chari_cs  for  obligations  of  similar  purposes 
and  comparable  maturities,  or  (B)  the 
United  States  Government  pays  outstand- 
in::  marketable  obll^atlotis  of  comparable 
maturity,  w'  i-'he'-er  is  "re-'ite'. 

(b)(1)  For  the  period  from  July  I,  1973, 
through  June  30,  lliV.).  t  .c  l\c-.ia...t  i  .  ..  - 
thorlzed  to  finance  such  procurement.;  oy 
any  foreign  country  receiving  defense  arti- 
cles- and  defense  services  during  fiscal  year 
:973  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  on  terms  providing  for  the  payment  of 
the  value  of  such  articles  or  services  in  the 
ciirre.i'V  of  that  country  p.nd  without  the 
payment  of  any  Interest.  The  total  amount 
of  procurements  by  a  foreign  country 
financed  under  this  paragraph  .nhall  not  ex- 
ceed m  any  fiscal  year  the  total  amount  of 
such  articles  and  services  (other  than  mili- 
tary training)  farnl:;hed  that  country  iin'tcr 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  that  Act  duri-"^  fis-al 
year  1973. 

(2|  For  the  period  from  .Tr.lv  i.  ir)75, 
through  June  30.  1978,  the  Presirt'  nt  Is  au- 
thorized to  finance  procurements  by  any  for- 
eii'u  Country  receiving  defense  articles  i,r  i\"- 
feuoc  services  during  fi.scai  year  1973  under 
the  ForclTn  A.'sistancc  Act  of  ll^ni.  on  i  rnis 
pro--idin.g  for  the  payment,  in  the  currency 
of  the  country  (to  the  extent  that  the  rrcsi- 
dent  detcrmli>es  that  payment  in  that  cur- 
rency is  iieecied  to  pav  for  all  olll'lal  co-Is  of 
t'le  United  States  Government  payable  In 
the  currency  of  that  couniry.  infiiidin';  atl 
co.'.ls  relating  to  the  fmanoin'^  of  lnlfrn-i- 
tional  educational  and  cultural  excharigo 
iftlvilip-  in  which  that  country  participate.? 
under  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Mu- 
tiril  Educational  and  Cultural  Exf  hant'c  Act 
of  lOfll ).  (A)  of  the  value  of  such  articles  and 
.services  but  not  to  exceed  tVie  amount  of  such 
articles  and  .^ervicc;  Mother  than  military 
training)  furnished  that  country  In  fi  ;r;il 
year  1973  under  cli?pt,er  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Ford  -n  A,-...;  .lance  Act  of  19G1,  and  (B)  at  a 
r;te  r/f  interest  of  not  less  thaii^a  peri  init  a 
year. 

CDARAN1IE3 

Kw,  lit.").  (-1)  The  I're.-,id(.'ni  may  gu.ir. in- 
line iitiy  ii  divKl'ial,  (  (irpcjrution.  pir!  oerr.liip. 
or  other  Juridical  ..-ntity  doing  business  in  the 
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United  States  (excluding  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies)  against  political  and 
credit  risks  of  nonpayment  arising  out  of 
their  financing  of  credit  sales  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  defe  ise  services  to  less-developed 
fcreign  countries.  Guaranties  shall  be  made 
under  tliLs  section  wiie.iever  possible  rather 
Ih.ui  credit  sales  under  section  1103  of  this 
Act.  in  order  to  minimize  outlays  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  carrying  out 
this  part.  Fees  shall  be  charged  for  sucli 
giu.ranties. 

(b)  The  President  may  tell  to  any  individ- 
ual, corporation,  partnership,  or  other  jurid- 
ical entity  (excluding  agencies  of  the  United 
Slates  Government)  promissory  notes  issued 
by  less-developed  foreign  countries  a.s  evi- 
dence of  their  obligations  to  make  repay- 
ments to  the  United  Stall's  on  account  of 
credit  sales  financed  under  section  1104  of 
this  Act,  and  may  guarantee  payment 
thereof. 1 

(c)  Funds  made  available  under  section 
1106  of  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  in  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  cf  the  con- 
tractual ILibility  related  to  any  guaranty 
issued  under  this  .section,  and  all  the  funds 
so  obligated  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  under  such  guar- 
anties. Any  funds  so  obligated  vihicli  are  de- 
Obligated  from  time  to  time  during  any  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  as  being  in  excess  of  the 
amount  nece.ssary  to  maintain  a  fractional 
reserve  of  25  percent  of  the  contractu.il  lia- 
bility under  outstanding  gu.irantles  shall  be 
tr.insferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Any  guaranties  issued  iiereundcr  shall 
be  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    AI'PnOPRIATlONS 

Sec.  1106.  There  are  authorized  lobe  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  carrv  out 
this  part  not  lo  exceed  $200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Chapter  13. — Ceilings 

ACCiREUATE    CEI1,1NGS 

Sec.  1301.  The  aggregate  total  of  credits, 
or  participations  in  credits,  extended  pursu- 
ant to  this  part  (excluding  credits  covered 
by  guaranties  Issued  under  section  1105(b) 
of  this  Act)  the  face  amount  of  guaranties 
i.s.sued  under  .section  1105(ai  and  (b)  of  this 
Act,  and  the  amount  of  a  sistance  extended 
by  the  Export-Import  B.ink  of  the  United 
Slates  to  finance  notes  of  de.'"ense  articles  and 
defense  services  to  less-dcvelopcd  countries 
shall  not  exceed  $700,000,000  for  the  liscal 
year  1974,  of  wlii.-h  amount  not  less  than 
$300,000,000  shall  be  available  to  Isr.iel  only. 

RFGIO.MAL    CEILINC.S 

Sec.  1302.  (a)  The  aggregate  of  the  total 
amount  of  military  assi/.ancc  under  part  II 
of  this  Act.  of  catli  sales  under  .sections  1102 
and  1103  of  this  Act,  of  credits,  or  participa- 
tions in  credits,  hnanced  under  section  1105 
(b)  of  this  Act.  of  the  face  amount  of  con- 
tracts of  guaranty  Issued  under  .section  1105 
(a)  and  (bi  of  this  Act,  and  of  transfers 
of  vessels  and  boas  under  this  Act,  shall, 
excluding  training,  not  to  exreed  $150,000,000 
in  each  liscal  year  for  Laiin  American  coun- 
tries. 

(b)  The  aggregate  of  the  total  amount  of 
military  assisiance  under  part  11  of  this  Act, 
of  cash  sales  under  sections  1102  and  1103 
of  this  Act.  of  credits,  or  particinations  in 
credits,  financed  uixler  .section  1104  of  this 
Act  (excluding  credits  covered  bv  guaranties 
issued  under  .'■ccllon  1105  (bl  c>f  this  Act  I . 
and  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of  guar- 
anty i.s.sued  under  section  1105  (a)  and  (bl 
of  this  Act,  shall,  excluding  training,  not  ex- 
ceed $40,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  for  African 
countries. 

Chapter   15.— Administrative   and  Fisii,al 

Provisions 

payment.s  RECFivrn 

SEr.    1501.     (a)     Cash    payments    received 

under  sections  1102  and  1103  of  this  Act  and 


advances  received  under  ceciion  1104  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  solely  for  payments  to 
suppliers  (including  the  military  depart- 
ments! and  refunds  lo  purcha.sers  and  shall 
not  be  available  for  financing  credits  and 
guaranties. 

(b)  Amounts  received  from  fcreign  gov- 
ernments as  repayments  for  credits  extended 
under  section  1104  of  this  Act,  amounts  re- 
ceived from  the  disposition  of  instruments 
evidencing  indebtedness,  and  other  collec- 
tions (including  fees  and  interest)  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury. 

CRFDlr   STANDARDS 

Snc.  1502.  The  President  shall  estabii.sh 
standards  and  criteria  for  credit  and  guar- 
anty transactions  under  sections  1104  and 
1105  of  this. Act  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

PART  III— MILITARY  ASSISTA.NXE 
Chapter  21. — Military  Grant  Assistance 

CENTRAL   AUTHORlrV 

Sec  2101,  Fr.m  July  1.  1973,  through  June 
30.  1977.  the  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish military  grant  assistance  under  this 
chapter  on  such  terms  and  condiiiuus  as  he 
may  deurmme.  to  any  foreign  country  which 
Is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assist- 
ance, by  — 

( 1 1  acquiring  frrm  any  sjurce  and  provid- 
ing any  defense  article  cr  defens?  servic? 
(Other  than  miiltary  irainingi;  and 

(2)  assigning  cr  detailing  members  of  the 
.'Vrmcd  Frees  of  the  Unilecl  Stales  and  ether 
por.-onnel  of  the  Department  ol  Defense  to 
United  Slates  mi-sicns  in  foreign  countries 
to  perform  duties  of  a  nonccmbatant  nature 
in  carrying  out  duties  (other  than  military 
training)  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  .'Vet. 

TFRMI-NATIO-N-   OF   AUlHORITY 

Src.  2102.  (a)  The  Presidnt  shall  gradu- 
ally reduce  assistance  provided  under  this 
chapter  sj  that,  by  not  later  th.an  June  30, 
1977,  no  assi  lance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter. 

(b)  The  provi^i:ns  cf  sub-ection  la)  of  this 
secticn  shall  not  apply  to  fund^  obligated 
pricr  to  July  1,   1977. 

AfTIIORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Slc.  2103.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriaied  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  not  to  exceed  $270,- 
UOO.t 00  for  fiscal  year  1974.  which  sum  shall 
be  nll.nca'ed  and  made  available  to  or  for 
each  of  the  following  forc-ign  countries  and 
not  in  excess  of  the  amount  specilicd  tor  that 
countrv: 


Countrv:  A'novnt 

(I)    Republic  of  Korea $119,000,000 

'21    Turkey 49.000.000 

o3i    Tliailand 34.000.000 

(41    Jordan ._  30.  OCO.  000 

(5)    Philippines 13,000.000 

I'il    Indoiesia    13.000.000 

(7)  Ethiopia    7.000.000 

(8)  Spain 5.000.000 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropri:-!'ed  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (ai  cfthis  secticn  for 
ti.soal  year  1974.  not  to  exceed  «25.(>00.000  may 
be  made  available  to  pro\lde  ex'-css  defense 
articles  to  foreiu'ii  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations  not  referred  to  in  such 
subsection  (a). 

rONOlIIONS    OF    FIIOIUIIITY 

Sec.  2104  (a)  In  addition  to  the  provl.-ions 
of  section  104  of  this  Act  ind  such  other  pro- 
vi.sions  as  the  President  may  require,  no 
defense  article  shall  be  furiuslied  to  any  for- 
eign country  unticr  this  chapter  unle.ss  that 
country  shall  have  agreed  that  — 

(1)  It  will,  as  the  President  may  require, 
permit  continuous  observation  and  review  by, 
and  furnish  necessary  infrrmatlon  to,  repre- 
.sentatlves  of  the  United  States  Government 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  any  such  article; 


(2)  unless  the  President  con.sents  to  other 
disposition,  it  will  return  to  the  Uoited  States 
Government  for  such  use  or  dispo.sitlon  as 
the  President  considers  in  the  b.st  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  such  article  which  Is  i:o 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose  lor  which 
furr.lshed;  and 

(3)  any  funds  received  by  that  country  In 
di.posing  of  any  weapon,  weapons  system, 
munition,  aii-craft.  m.lltary  boat,  military 
ve-.'-el.  or  other  implement  of  war  received 
under  this  chapter,  will  be  paid  to  the  Ui.ned 
Stales  Governmeiit  and  shall  be  available  lo 
pay  all  ollicial  costs  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment payable  in  the  currency  of  that 
country.  Including  all  cost.s  relating  to  the 
financiig  of  international  edifcational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  in  which  tiiat 
country  participates  under  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  Mutual  Educatlonai  and 
Cultural   Exchanj.e  Act  of  1961. 

(bl  Any  foreicn  countrv  which  hereaf-er 
uses  defense  articles  or  defense  services  fur- 
nished sucl{  coinury  under  this  Act.  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
cr  any  predeccs;or  foreign  as, .stance  .Act.  ;n 
svibsta'itial  violation  of  the  provisions  cf  ilns 
chapter  cr  any  agreements  entered  Into  under 
any  of  .such  Acts  shall  be  immediatelv  m- 
eli.-ible  lor  further  assistance. 

EiCESS    DEFENSE   .ARTICLES 

Sr.c.  2105  (a(  The  value  of  a..y  excess  de- 
fe..se  article  furnished  under  thii  chapter 
to  a  foreign  couniry  or  inter. lat.onal  orga- 
nization by  any  a^e.icy  of  the  U..it;d  States 
Gover.,ment  shall  be  cons.dered  to  be  an 
expe..dlture  mad?  from  funds  appropriated 
under  sectio.i  2103  of  this  Act.  Unless  such 
agency  certifies  to  the  Comptroller  Gei.eral 
or  the  U.ited  Stales  that  the  excess  defe  .^e 
article  it  is  ord-ri:.g  is  not  to  be  transferred 
by  any  means  to  a  foreign  country  or  ii.ier- 
natio-.a!  oigani.  atio.i.  whe:i  an  order  is 
placed  for  a  defense  article  whc.-c  stcck  sta- 
tu 5  13  exce:s  at  the  time  ordered,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  value  thereof  shall  ( 1  i  be  reserved  and 
lra::sferred  to  a  suspense  acccu:;t,  (2i  re- 
niai.i  m  the  suspense  account  u..til  tne  ex- 
cess defence  article  is  either  delivered  to  a 
loreig.i  country  or  mter.iatio  lal  organization 
or  the  order  thercfcr  is  ca:.celed.  and  (3i  be 
traiLsferred  fro.m  the  suspeise  account  to 
(A)  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  upon 
delivery  ol  such  ariicie.  or  iBi  to  the  appro- 
pnatio.i  made  under  section  2103  of  this  .Act 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  uoon  canccfllation 
of  the  order.  Such  sum  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  appropriatron  m.ide  u.der  section  2103 
of  this  Act  for  the  current  fiscal  ve.ir.  upon 
delivery  of  such  article  if  at  the  time  of 
delivery  the  stock  status  of  the  srtic'.e  is 
determi  :ed.  in  accord.ince  with  section  102 
(7i   and  (131  of  this  .Act.  to  be  no  lexcess. 

lb)  Excess  defense  articles  shall  be  pro- 
vided whenever  possible  ratlier  than  proMd- 
i  ig  such  articles  by  the  procurement  o;  new 
items. 

SI'EOIAL   MILITARV    GRANT   ASSISTANCE   ACCOVNTS 

Sec,  2106  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
i:i  tlue.  section,  no  milr.ary  pr.int  assistance' 
shall  be  fur.ii.shed  under  .this  chapter  to  .1 
foreign  country  unless  the  country  agrees — 
(II  to  deposit  1.1  a  speci.il  account  est.ib- 
lished  by  the  United  States  Government  the 
following  amounts  of  currencv  of  that  coun- 
try: 

[\)  In  the  case  of  any  excess  defen.se  arti- 
cle to  be  given  to  that  country,  an  amount 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
article,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  time  the  agreement  to  give  the 
article  to  the  country  is  made:  and 

(B)  in  the  ca-c  of  a  grant  of  any  otlier 
kind  of  military  as.-istance  to  be  mide  to  that 
country,  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of 
each  such  grant;  and 

(2)  to  allow  the  United  States  G.ncni- 
mcnt  to  u.sc  such  aniviunts  from  th.Jt  spo.J.il 
account   as  may   be  determined,  from   time 
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tj  time,  by  the  President  to  be  ner^Fsary  to 
P  •.>•  all  Oiticul  caits  of  the  United  atate^ 
Gjvcr.inie.it  pavaoie  in  the  currency  of  that 
cjumry.  iacUiUi.  g  all  coots  relating  to  the 
h.ia.ici:.g  of  uiiernational  educational  and 
cuitur.il  e\;har.ge  activuieo  m  whi.-n  that 
country  particip/.tes  under  the  proL-rams  au- 
r.:on/ed  by  the  Mmu.il  Educaiunal  and  Cul- 
ture; Exchange  A-t  of  19til. 

'bi  The  pravKions  ci  th.s  section  shall 
i.oi  apjjly  in  any  case  in  whicli  military 
fcraiit    &.bs::,ta!ice    is    furnished    to — 

lit  a  foreign  country  under  an  aiTeement 
•Aith  that  country  which  allows  the  United 
States  Cio;ernmeiu  to  operate  a  military  or 
other  sinnlur  base  in  that  country  In  ex- 
thanfre  f^jr  that  grant  assistanre.  if  the 
Senate  has  given  Us  adMce  and  cjnsent  to 
^uch  agreement;  or 

i2»  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodta 
under  .section  2109  of  thl.s  Act. 

(Ct  If  a  special  account  is  est.iblislied  for 
that  foreign  country  under  section  2303  of 
this  Act.  any  currencies  in  that  account 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated 
with  the  special  account  established  under 
such  section  2.i0i.  The  speciai  account  of 
that  country  shall  thcreuponCt  closed.  Any 
currencies  that  woi:ld  be  plac^^  the  spe- 
cial account  established  underjhls  section 
for  that  country,  but  for  the  enactment  of 
this  sub.'ection,  shall  be  deposited  directly 
In  the  ."ipecial  acco-.-nt  of  tliat  country  es"- 
tabllshe.i  under  such  section  2303.  If  a  spe- 
cial account  h.ts  been  establl.shed  for  a  for- 
e:gn  country  under  such  section  2303  prior 
to  establi'^hmg  a  special  amount  under  this 
sect-Ion,  then  any  ctirren^ics  that  wculd  have 
be"n  de-iosited  but  fir  the  cn.irlment  of  tlUs 
^ub^ec'l-'n  m  the  accoun"  c-tabltih.ed  under 
this  section,  shall  he  doposi-ed  directly  into 
the  account  established  under  '.u-h  section 
2303 

IIIL.'T.VEV  ASSISTANCE  I.VFoE.MATION 

Stc  2107  Notwithstanding  any  other  pi-o- 
vision  of  law.  that  portion  of  any  record 
ahoAing  the  name  of  any  foreii^n  country  or 
inltrnational  organization  and  the  amount 
of  miliary  assistance  Uitended  to  be  pro- 
vided, or  that  has  been  provided,  by  the 
United  States  to  such  country  or  organiza- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  or  any 
other  law  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public,  and  that  portion  of  the  record  shall 
not  be  •withheld  from  public  dlscU  sure  by 
desitrniting  such  record  as  cla.s.slfied  infor- 
mation. 
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"=rFri.t,    Mn.IT'RT    AS^:l='T'\rrfT;    RE."OP.T 

Src  2: 08,  Not  later  than  January  31. 
197  5.  the  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
?re.-3  a  report  on  all  military  assistance 
a-.'reernenti  entered  Into  under  this  chapter, 
'hapter  2  cf  part  If  of  the  Forei-n  Assistance 
.Act  of  I'jOI,  and  prior  comparable  provisions 
of  law  and  which  are  In  eSect  a.s  of  December 
3]  1973  Such  report  .shall  list  tho.-,e  agree- 
rr.C'nt=.  which  the  Pre-ident  bfclie-.e.s  should 
be  continued  bevond  the  date  such  as>;lst- 
ance  is  to  be  terminated  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  include  a  detailed  Justi- 
fication for  contliiMlni?  each  such  a'jreernent 

.\''THORIi;ATIO.VS  FOR  SOfTH  vnxr.A.M,  LAOS, 
AND  CAMEoaiA 

?.ir.  2103  (:i/(l/  Ttiftre  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  .So' rctary  of  Stale 
■:  MCh  Lur^is  as  may  be  neceisary  to  provide 
a.-marnents.  munitions,  and  war  luaterlala 
for  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  under  this 
chajj'.er. 

12)  The  Pre.ldent  may  order  armaments, 
munl'lons.  and  war  materials  from  the 
-.-.'jCK-i  Of  the  Department  of  Deferi;:*  to  carry 
ojt  thw  Euboectlon,  subje-jt  to  hub:;equent 
rfc:.'nbur--«mftnt  therefor  from  sib^fjuent  ap- 
propriations available  under  thLs  subsection. 
Vh-.-  Department  of  Dtfen.Te  Is  authorized  Uj 
•.i.'.JT,  in  applicable  appropriation.").  obUga- 
tlora  In  anticlp^tioi  of  reimburseuieuU  Ut 


amounts   equivalent    to    the    value    of    such 
orders  under  this  subsection, 

(hi  There  are  authorized  to  be  anpropri- 
ated  to  the  Secretarv  of  Stat«  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  provide 
a.s.sistaiice  to  C.imbcdla  under  this  chapter. 

RTPEAL  or  :.IILIT.\RV  GRANT  ASSIST.\NCE 
AlTHOniTY 

Sec,  2110.  Sections  2101,  2102(a).  and  2103- 
210a  of  this  Act  aie  repealed  on  July  1, 
1977.  Any  special  account  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try established  under  section  2103  of  this 
Act  shall  contini:e  in  existence  until  the  cur- 
rencies in  that  account  are  expended  for  the 
purpose  specified  In  such  section  210o,  ex- 
cept that  if  a  special  account  is  established 
for  that  coun'ry  under  section  2303  of  this 
Act,  ,";uch  currencies  -hall  be  transferred  to 
and  consolidatei  with  the  currencie;,  In  that 
account  established  under  such  section  2303, 
The  special  account  of  that  countrv  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  thereupon  be 
c;^  cd. 

Chapter  23.— Military  Trainitjg 

CCN'F.RAL  AUTHORITY 

Sf  •.  2301  The  President  is  authorixed  to 
furnish,  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  determine,  military 
training  to  any  foreign  country  or  interr.a- 
tional  organizati'  n.  After  June  30,  1974.  no 
such  training  shall  be  conducted  ouL'ilde  the 
United  St  ues  t-.xccpt  by  specific  nuihorlza- 
tion  of  law. 

.AT'THORI7ATION    OF    APrRCTRIATION 

•Sec,  2302.  Tlicre  are  aut!u)ri.!ed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  not  to 
exci-cd  »25.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1;j74. 

SPECIAL  MILIT.SRT  TRAINING  ACCOII.N'TS 

Sec,  23'j3  laj  Except  as  otierwlse  pro- 
vided in  this  section  no  military  training 
may  be  furnished  under  tiiis  chapter  to  a 
foreign  cou:ury  unle.ss  that  couj'.try  agrees — 
(1)  to  dep3.sii  in  a  special  account  eslab- 
Ii:>l.ed  by  the  United  States  Government 
amounts  of  currency  of  that  country  equal 
to  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  military 
training  furnished:  and 

12)  to  allow  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  use  such  amounts  from  that  special 
account  as  mav  be  determined,  from  lime 
to  time,  by  the  President  to  be  necessary  to 
pay  all  official  costs  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment pavablc  In  the  currency  of  that 
country,  including  all  costs  relating  to  the 
finan^inq  of  International  educational  and 
cultural  ex-hnnge  activities  In  whl^h  that 
country  participates  under  the  programs 
authorized  bv  the  Mutual  Fd'-.catioiia!  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of   1901. 

I  b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  in  which  military  train- 
ing IS  f  urni.shed  to — 

(Da  foreign  country  under  an  agreement 
with  that  country  which  allows  the  United 
States  Government  to  operate  a  military 
or  other  s.nular  base  in  that  country  in  ex- 
change for  that  training  if  the  Senate  has 
tuven  its  advice  and  consent  to  such  agree- 
ment; or 

(2)  South  Vietnam,  I.oas.  or  Cambodia. 

RESTRICTin.v    ON    TRAI.NINC    fORLIClN 
MILITARY    STTDENTS 

Sfcf  2304  The  number  of  foreign  military 
student.s  to  be  trained  In  the  United  State* 
in  any  fiscal  year,  out  of  funds  approi^riaied 
piir.'.i.ant  to  this  chapter,  may  not  exceed 
a  number  c-jual  to  the  number  of  foreign 
civilians  brought  to  the  Unlt.ed  Sta'e.';  under 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
clmnge  Act  of  19r,i  in  the  Immediately  pre- 
c-elltj!^  fiscal  year 

Chapter  2,"»  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Croups  and  Mls.-.lons. 

TRA.NSfTR    OF    JUNCTION.S 

.Sfl,  2j01  (U)  The  total  number  of  Untied 
States    Govtrmncnt    pers-jniiel    aj.,.lgued    or 


detailed,  as  of  .Tune  30.  1973.  to  milir.ary  as- 
sistan--e  advisory  groups,  military  mls.sion- 
and  other  organizations  of  the  United  States 
Gr>vcrnment  performing  artiv.tics  similar  to 
such  groups  and  mis-  lon,=,  shall  be  reduced- 
ID  by  at  least  25  percent  bv  June  30 
1 9  T' ; 

i2)    by   at   Ica.st    50   percent    by   Juno    30 
197j:  and 

(3)  by  at  le.-isr  75  percent  bv  June  30,  197:, 
By  not  later  than  June  30,  1977.  no  pcrs-nncl 
^inill  he  ;o  as.signcd  or  detailed,  and  all  the 
functions  of  nny  such  i,roup,  mission,  or  or- 
L'an!;^ation  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  to 
that  country.  Upon  the  transfer  of  s.ich 
funitions.  that  group,  misclon,  or  organi:.;a- 
tlon.  n-;  the  case  may  be.  shall  cease  to  exist 
(b)  On  and  after  July  1,  1973.  the  tot.-il 
num'jcr  of  military  attaches  assicned  or  t'e- 
tailed  to  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mis- 
sion of  a  rorei.-;n  country  shall  not  exceed 
by  25  percent  the  total  number  of  military 
attaches  .authorized  to  be  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  that  in  ssion  on  June  30.  1973. 

AUri'OPTZINC      MILITARY      ASSISTAI-.XE      ADVISORY 
CROrPS    AND    MI-SSTONS 

SL-r.  2502.  On  and  after  July  1.  1977  no 
military  assistance  advisory  group,  military 
ml.ssion,  or  other  such  organization  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  a  foreign 
country  shall  be  established  or  continued 
unless  such  group,  mission,  or  organization 
is  authorized  by  law  specifically  for  that 
country  and  the  foreign  countrv  agrees  to 
reunburi;e  the  United  States  Governmpnl 
for  the  entire  cost  of  such  group,  mission 
or  .s.milar  organization. 

Chapter  27. — Supporting  Assistance 

GENERAL    AUTHORITY 

Sf.c.  2701,  The  President  is  authorized  to 
furiush  supporting  assistance  to  foreign 
countries,  el!,"ible  to  receive  assistance  under 
'his  Act  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  in  cases  in  which  important 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  arc 
Involved. 


AUTIIORTZATIOM    OF    APPROPRIATIONS  ' 

Sec.  2702.  (a)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  not  to  exceed  $95  - 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  which  sui'n 
shall  he  allocated  and  made  available  to 
or  for  each  of  the  following  foreign  coun- 
tries and  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  t,pec- 
Ified  for  that  country: 

Coun-ry:  Avwimt 

(1)     Israel $50,000  000 

(2»     Jordan 35,000,000 

(3)  Thailand 7,000.000 

(4)  ^  Spain 3.000.000 

(bi  No  part  of  any  appropriation  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  or  any  other  I.aw 
shall  bo  u.sed  to  conduct  any  police  training 
or  related  program  for  a  foreign  country. 
PART  IV,— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Chapter     31^  General     Limitations 

TRANSFERS     OF     MILITARY     VESSELS     AND     BOAT.S 

Sec.  3102,  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vnsioii  01  law,  no  vessel  or  bo.it  ol  the  United 
.States  Government  (Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  any  battleship,  aircraft  carrier 
cruiser,  destroyer,  or  submarine)  may  be 
sold,  loaned,  lea.sed,  given,  or  transferred  by 
any  other  means  to  a  foreign  country  or 
Intcrnitlonal  organization  only  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and.  in 
the  case  of  any  battleship,  aircraft  carrier, 
cruiser,  destroyer,  or  submarine,  only  It  such 
transfer    Is    Epecincally    aulhorized    by    law. 

USE  OF  UNITED  ,STA7ES  ARMED  FORCIS 

Sec.  3102.  The  making  of  any  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  guaranty,  or  the  furnishing  of  any 
assistance,  under  thl«  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued an  creating  a  oew  commitment  or  as 
affecting   auy   exletlnj   commitment   to  use 
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Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  States    then    commodities    purchased    with 

deleiise  of  any  foreign  country.  lund.s  provided  hereunder  and  desiuied  for 

FAILURE   TO   PROVIDE   REQUESTED   iNFOB.MATioN  such  couiitry  shall  be  iiisuTcd  In  the  United 

Sec.    3103.    (a)    None   of   the    funds   made  Elates  against  marine  risk  with  a  company 

available  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  '''^  companies  aulhorized  to  do  a  marine  m- 


Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision 
of  this  Act  In  any  country  or  with  respect 
to  any  project  or  activity  after  the  expiration 
of  the  35-day  period  which  begins  on  tht 
date  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  any 
committee  of  the  Congress  charged  with  con- 
sidering legislation,  appropriations,  or  ex- 
penditures under  this  Act  has  delivered  to 
the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  carrv-ing  out  such 
provision  a  written  request  that  it  be  fur- 
nished any  document,  paper,  communlc.ition, 
audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  re- 
port, or  other  material  In  it.s  custody  or 
control  relating  to  the  administration  of  .such 


sur.ince  buaiiiess  in  any  State  of  the  United 
States. 

(ei  No  funds  made  a\ailable  under  lhi.s 
Act  shall  be  tL-»cd  lor  the  procurement  of  any 
agricultural  coinniodity  or  product  thereof 
outside  the  United  Stales  when  the  domestic 
price  of  such  commodity  Is  less  than  parity. 

(f)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maxiinuin  ex- 
tent possible.  United  Stales-owned  foreign 
currencies  are  utilized  in  lieu  of  dollars.  Dol- 
lar funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  expended  for  goods  and  services  wl'.en 
United  States-owned  foreign  currencies  are 
available  for  such  purpo.ses  unle.ss  the  ad- 


provlslon    In   such*  country   or   with    respect     ministrailvc   official    approvine   the   voucher 
to  such  project  or  activity,  unless  and  until  '  --   -• 

there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  committee,  as 
the  case  may  be.  the  document,  paper,  com- 
munication, audit,  review,  finding,  recom-" 
mendatlon,  report,  or  other  material  so  re- 
quested. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  conmiuni- 
cation  that  is  directed  by  the  President  to 
a  particular  officer  or  employee  of  any  such 
agency  or  to  any  communication  that  is  di- 
rected by  any  such  officer  or  employee  to  the 
President. 

PROCURFMfNT 

Sec,  3104.  (a)  Funds  made  a\ailab!e  under 
this  Act  mav  be  used  for  procurement  out- 
side the  United  States  only  if  the  President 
determines  that  such  procurement  will  not 
result  In  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Indu^rlal  mo- 
bilization ba.se.  with  special  reference  to  any 
areas  of  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net  position 
of  the  United  States  In  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  out- 
weigh the  economic  or  other  advantages  to 
the  United  Slates  of  less  costjy  procurement 
outside  the  United  States,  and  only  If  the 
price  of  any  commodity  procured  in  bulk  Is 
lower   than   the   market   price   prevailing   lu     '"a'^«  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agri- 


cer'ilics  as  to  the  reason  for  the  use  of  dol- 
lars in  each  ca.se.  The  President  shall  also 
take  all  appropriate  steps  to  a.s.sure  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  po.ssible,  countries  re- 
ceiving a.sslstance  under  this  .Act  contribute 
local  currencies  to  meet  the  cost  of  con- 
tractual and  other  senlces  rendered  in  con- 
junction with  such  assistance. 

SMALL     ErSTNF.SS 

Sei:  3105.  In.sofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  e.xtent  consistent  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  assist  American  small 
business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  commodities,  defense  articles,  and 
services  (including  defense  services i  financed 
wilh  funds  made  a\  ailable  under  this  Act  by 
causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small 
Independent  enterprises.  Information,  as  far 
in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  pur- 
chases proposed  to  be  financed  with  such 
funds. 

SHIPPING   O.N   UNITED  ST.\TtS  VESSELS 

Sec  3106.  The  ocean  transportation  be- 
tween foreign  countries  of  commodities  and 
defense  articles  purchased  with  foreign  cur- 
rencies made  available  or  derived  from  funds 


the  United  States  at  the  time  of  procure 
ment,  adjusted  for  differences  In  the  cost 
of  tran.sportatlon  to  destination,  quality,  and 
terms  of  payment. 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  In  bulk 
of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than 
the  market  price  prevailing  In  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted  for 
differences  in  the  cost  of  tran.sportation  to 
destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment, 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof  available  for  disposition  under  the 
Agricultural  frade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  for  transfer  bv 
grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  coun- 
try in  accordance  with  Its  requirements,  the 
President  sh.all.  Insofar  as  practicable  and 
when  In  furtherance  of  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
Act.  authorize  the  procurement  of  such  ngrl- 
cullun^  coinmrdlty  only  within  th»>  United 
States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  agri- 
cultural commodity  Is  not  available  In  the 
United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply emergency  requlreineins  of  recipients  un- 
der this  Act, 

(d)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procxire- 
ment  of  commodities  In  the  United  States. 
the  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  mnnne  In.surance  on  such  commodi- 
ties where  .such  Insurance  Is  placed  on  a  coin- 
petltive  ba.sis  in  acccrdance  with  normal 
trade  practice  prevailing  prior  (o  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  except  that  In  the 
event  a  participating  country,  by  statute,  de- 
cree, rule,  or  regulation,  discriminates  against 
any  marine  Insurance  company  authorized 
to  do  bu.siue-s   in   any  State   ol    the  United 


cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  or  any  other  law  relating  to  the 
ocean  transportation  of  commodities  ou 
United  States  flag  vessels. 

TFR.IlINATlON    OP    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3107.  Assistance  (Including  sales)  pro- 
vided under  any  section  of  part  II  or  part 
III  Of  this  Act.  may.  unless  sooner  terminated 
by  the  President,  be  tei-miuated  by  coucur- 
rent,  resolution  of  Congress. 

PUBLIC    LAW    480 

Sec.  3108,  Section  104(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
otit  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  section 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
tlio  following:  "except  that  no  agreement 
may  be  entered  into  under  this  subsection 
(c)  unless  such  agreement  has  been  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after 
the  date  of  einictmont  o:  the  Korclg-n  M;Iu 
tary  Sales  and  .^.sslstance  Act:'. 

SOUTH  vnrNAM.  r  <os.  and  ca^^bodia 

Sec,  3109.  (.i)  After  June  30,  1973,  no  .sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  of  aiiv  defense  ar- 
ticle or  dcfcn.so  service  shall  be  made,  or  any 
military  a.-,.-.i,stauce  (Including  supporting  as- 
sLstuiice)  finnlshed  to  South  Victu:>m  or 
Laos  directly  or  through  any  othcr'forci^n 
country  unless  that  ."^ale.  credit  sale,  or 
gu.iranly  is  made,  or  such  a.'^sistmice  is  fur- 
nished, under  this  .\ct.  Tlio  provitious  of  tins 
subsection  shall  lu^t  apply  to  funds  oblli-.ated 
prior  til  July  I.  in7,<. 

ihi  \\\\  ^.ili>,  e.ieilit  s.ilc.  or  itu.u.iiilv  iii.uie. 


or  us;=iata)Ke  provided  under  this  Aci  to  Suuu; 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodui  shall  be  made 
or  furnished  wi:h  the  objective  of  bringing 
about  peace  in  Indochina  and  strict  imple- 
mentation ol  the  cea.ie-lire  agreements  m 
Vietnam  a.nd  Laos  and  any  ceaiC-fire  agr^e- 
menl  thiit  may  be  re.ichcd  in  tiie  future  wih 
respect  to  Cambodia, 

(ci  Ar.aia.meiu.s.  muuitioiLS.  and  wai  matt- 
rials  may  lie  provided  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Laas  under  any  provision  of  lhi.s  Act  oni;. 
for  the  ptirpo'se  of  replacuiLr.  on  tlie  basis  of 
piece  lor  piece  and  with  armair.ents.  muni- 
Uous.  and  w  ar  materials  of  ihe  san.e  cha»<ii  - 
teristlcs  and  properties,  those  drn.ia^Jeir 
munitions,  and  war  materials  desiro>fj. 
damages,  worn  out.  or  Ui«d  up  il)  m  tiie 
case  of  South  Vietnam,  after  January  27. 
1973.  and  which  are  r-cludcd  on  li.,is  previ- 
ously furnished  by  the  Government  of  Soutli 
Vieinam  to  the  International  Commission  o. 
Control  and  Supervision  for  Vieinam,  an.4 
(2)  in  the  ca.se  of  Laos,  a.'ior  February  21. 
1973,  and  which  are  included  on  lists  previ- 
ously furnished  by  the  Government  of  Lao-s 
to  the  Interiniiio.ia!  ConimLsjiiou  ol  Contre/1 
and  Supervision  Icr  La<5d. 

(di  If  a  ceasp-Iire  agreement  is  euterc-d 
into  with  respect  to  Canib..Kiia.  then,  coui- 
mcncing  with  the  date  such  agreement  be- 
comes eifective.  armaments,  munitions,  and 
war  materials  shall  be  provided  Caiiibodi.» 
under  this  .Act  only  and  siricily  lU  accoru- 
ance  with  the  provLaions  of  such  agreemeir 
(ei  .Arinainent.s.  muiiiiions,  and  war  m,i- 
terials  may  be  provided  to  Soulii  Vietnam 
without  regard  to  the  provioioiLs  of  subsec- 
tion (ci  of  this  .seciioii  if  the  Presideni  find.- 
and  rep  iris  to  Congress  thai  the  Agreement 
on  Ending  the  War  end  Resturuig  Peace  m 
Vietnam,  signed  in  Pans  on  January  27.  197.5. 
is  no  lon.^er  in  effect.  No  armaments,  mum- 
lions,  or  war  materials  mav  be  provided  m 
accordance  with  this  subsection,  however. 
until  the  President  has  reported  such  finding 
to  Congres-s. 

( f  I  The  President  shall  submit  to  Cougre.ss 
within  30  days  after  the  tnd  ci  each  quarer 
of  each  fiscal  year,  a  report  en  (D  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  all  types  ol  loreign  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  United  Siaies  Govern- 
ment to  Sou:h  Vietniim.  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
under  this  or  any  other  law.  2i  the  nun.ber 
in.  or  who  are  involved  in  providmg  such 
as.-istance  to,  such  countries  and  who  are 
paid  directly  or  Indirectly  with  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  (3)  the  gen- 
eral sta'iis  of  the  implementation  of  all 
cease-fire  agreements  with  respect  to  Indv  - 
china.  For  purposes  of  this  stibsection.  'for- 
eign assistance'  and  provided  by  the  United 
Stales  of  Government"  have  the  sn:ne  .mean- 
ings given  tliose  terms  under  section  330'. 
(d  I  of  tills  .Act. 

ACCESS  TO  CFRTATN   MTLrT»RT   B^SFS   ABROAD 

Sec  3110  None  of  the  f-.i::ds  authorized  t -i 
be  appropriated  bv  this  Act  may  be  used  t.i 
provide  any  kind  of  a^xsisiance  to  any  foren::-. 
country  in  wli.ch  a  military  ba.^  is  located 
if- 

(D  s'.ich  base  was  coiiatrueted  or  is  be:r.; 
maintained  or  operated  w.th  funds  riirtiisJiod 
by  Uie  United  States;  and 

(2)  pcrs.un-.ol  of  the  United  States  c.irrv 
out  military  operatioivs  from  such  base; 
unle,=^  and  until  the  President  has  deter- 
mined, and  iniLrmcd  tiie  Coiigie.Ns  lu  *i  i'.jirj, 
that  the  government  of  suoii  country  has. 
consistent  with  .•security.  a'.itliorL'.«Kl  a<v«-i,s 
ou  a  regular  basis,  to  bctnt  ride  news  media 
correspondetits  or  the  Uniied  Statues  to  suci: 
milhary  base 

Claptei-  3:!  -  Report.s  and  Informs'tc". 

AXNl  AL    FORFIlIN    ASSIST^NCF    RTPvlET 

Sis-    :5.i01,   (a)    In  order  that  the  Congjvs.-- 

and  liie  .AnierKan  people  m.iy  t><>  letior  ami 
more  cunvmly  iniormcd  rei;iirding  Uie  vol- 
ume and  cost  of  a-wLstance  ox'ended  by  tl-.i> 
Uni'cd  Stifles  0.'\  eriniicnt  to  iotei_u  eov.r- 
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tr^'s  and  international  organizations,  and  in 
nrder  that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
per'ple  may  bo  better  Informed  regardlnfj  the 
.~ale  i>f  arms  to  foreign  countries  and  Inter- 
national organizations  by  private  industry  of 
the  United  States,  not  later  than  December 
ni  nf  each  year  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  an  anr.ual  report,  for  the 
•iscal  vear  endint;  prior  to  the  fi.scal  year  in 
Ahtch  the  report  is  transmitted,  showini,' — 
1 1  I  the  Rj^gregate  dollar  value  of  all  foreign 
assistance  provided  by  the  U'lited  State.s 
Government  by  any  means  to  all  foreign 
countrie.s  and  Internatioiif  1  organizations. 
and  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  .';uch  as^ist- 
ax-e  by  category  provided  by  the  United 
State.s  Government  to  each  such  country  and 
orgnnization.  during  that  fiscal  year; 

i2)  the  total  amoutits  of  foreign  currency 
paid  bv  each  foreign  coinitry  or  interna- 
iiDiuil  organi/ailon  to  the  United  States 
G.aeriiment  in  such  fiscal  year,  what  each 
pavment  was  made  for.  whether  any  portion 
of  sf.ch  pavm.ent  was  reiiur.ed  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  tie  coiuitry  or  orga- 
nization from  which  tl;e  p;:yment  was  ob- 
tained or  whether  any  such  portion  wa^ 
transferred  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  another  foreign  country  or  International 
organization,  and.  if  .so  returned  or  trans- 
ferred, the  kind  of  assLstance  obtained  by 
that  coiuitry  or  organization  with  tho-e  fi^r- 
eign  currencies  and  the  dollar  value  of  .such 
kind  cf  assistance: 

lUi  the  atrgrega'e  dollar  value  of  all  v.eap- 
on.s.  weapons  svstems.  nnuiitions.  aircraft. 
tnihtarv  boats,  military  vessels,  and  other 
imnlements  of  war,  and  the  aggregate  dollar 
•aUie  of  each  category  of  such  implements 
of  war.  exported  under  any  e.xport  license, 
lo  all  foreltn  countries  and  international 
organizations,  and  to  each  such  country  and 
organization.  Suring  that  fiscal  year; 

i4i  all  e.xport.s  of  significant  defense  arti- 
cles on  the  United  States  munitions  list  to 
any  foreign  government,  international  orga- 
nization., cr  ether  forei'.-n  recipient  or  pur- 
chaser, bv  the  United  States  under  this  Act 
or  any  other  authori'v.  rr  bv  an  Individual, 
corporaMon.  partnr>rship,  cr  other  association 
doing  business  in  the  United  States.  Includ- 
ing but  not  linuted  to.  full  information  as  to 
the  particular  defen.se  articles  so  exported. 
the  partlc'.ilar  recipient  or  purchaser,  the 
terms  of  the  export,  including  Its  selling 
price,  if  anv.  a-.d  such  other  information  as 
niav  b"  appropriate  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
evaluate  the  distribution  of  United  States 
clefen-e  articlos  abroad;  and 

i-Ti  su'~h  otVier  matters  rekiti:ig  to  foreign 
assi-,'ance  mrfjvided  bv  the  United  States 
Gv.ernmenras  the  Prf,ident  considers  ap- 
prf^pnate.  incliidtnp  explanations  of  the  In- 
lormation  required  under  clauses  (l» 
Unough    i:j)    of   this  subsection. 

iu»  All  information  contained  in  ai'V  re- 
port transmitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
pitblic  informa'ion.  Hov/evcr,  in  the  case  o! 
any  item  of  liiformation  to  be  included  in 
a-iy  such  reprrt  that  the  President,  on  an 
extraordinary  basl.s,  determines  Is  clearly 
cie'nmemal  to  the  s?ciuity  of  the  United 
S'utt^.  he  .^IjciU  explain  in  a  supplemental  re- 
port ", hy  piibh-aticn  of  each  specific  Item 
■.o'id  be  dttriiTiental  to  the  .security  of  the 
''la'td  States.  A  supplemenl  to  any  report 
.hall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  the 
-anie  time  that  the  repr.rt  is  transmitted 

ic)  If  the  Congress  is  not  in  session  at  the 
t^iT'.e  a  report  or  supplement  is  tran.smitieU 
to  the  Congress  tl.e  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  tlie  Clerk  of  the  H'.use  oi  Repre.'enta- 
'ues  shall  accept  the  report  or  stippletnent 
;,  ot.-;ialf  of  their  respective  Houses  ol  Con- 
-,'-•  ,  and  present  the  report  or  siipplcment 
to  the  t.vo  Housci  iinmedlatcls  upon  their 
'  ,1  vtnirg 

"li   For  purposes  of  this  section — 
I  1 1  "foreign  assLstance"  means  any  tjiii;;!- 
..e  or  in'anglble  item  pi-o\ ided  by  the  Uni- 


ted states  Government  under  this  or  any 
other  law  to  a  foreign  country  or  Interna- 
tional organization,  including,  hut  not  lim- 
ited to.  any  training,  service,  or  technical  ad- 
vice, any  Hem  of  real,  personal,  or  mixed 
property,  any  agricultural  commodity.  Uni- 
ted States  dollars,  and  any  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  Stales  Government  of  any 
foreign  country;  and 

(2)  "provided  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment' includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  means  of  gift. 
loan.  sale,  credit,  or  guaranty. 

QUARTERLY    REPORTS 

Sec.  3302.  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
wnich  begins  July  1,  1973.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  to  tlie  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter of  e  '.ch  fiscal  year,  a  written  report  with 
respect  to  such  quarter  on — 

(1)(A)  .sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties 
made  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  foreign  country 
under  chapter  11  of  this  Act,  giving  in  detail 
each  country  to  or  on  whose  behalf  such 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  were  ex- 
tended, and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  (includ- 
ing tlie  guaranty  fee  and  the  person  extend- 
ing the  credit  so  guaranteed),  (B)  forecasts 
of  sUes.  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  to  that 
foreign  country  for  the  -"mainder  of  the  fis- 
cal \ear  in  which  the  report  is  transmitted 
and  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  iC) 
the  ba'.ance  remaining  to  be  paid  by  that 
country  on  each  loan  made  or  guaranteed 
under  such  chapter: 

(2)  the  total  value  for  each  foreign  coun- 
try of  all  ciellveries  of  excess  defen.se  articles. 
Including  a  specification  for  each  country 
of  the  aggregate  original  actiuisitlon  costs 
and  the  aggregate  value  at  time  of  delivery 
of  such  articles; 

(3)  the  total  value  of  n'.l  defense  articles 
aid  defe'-'P  services  provided  each  foreign 
country  utidcr  this  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  specifying  separately  for  each 
such  coiVntry  (Ai  the  total  value  of  defense 
articles  and  the  total  value  of  defense  serv- 
ices provided  that  country,  and  (B)  each 
provision  of  law  under  which  such  articles 
and  services  are  provided  and  the  total 
value  furnushed  uijder  euch  such  provision; 
and 

(4)  i  \\  the  numbe-  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel  delaile'  or  assigned  to 
each  miUtary  a.ssistance  advisory  group, 
military  mission,  cr  other  org.mization  of 
the  Un'ted  States  Government  in  each  for- 
eign country  performing  activities  similar  to 
aiiy  such  group  or  mission,  (B)  the  number 
of  such  personnel  dettlled  or  assiL'iied  to 
the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic 
Mission  to  that  country  performing  primarily 
military  advisory  duties,  (C)  the  number  of 
such  personnel  so  detailed  or  assigned  to  each 
such  group,  mission.  org;uilzatioii.  and  diplo- 
mati"  mission  on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  with  respect  lo  which  such  report  per- 
tains, and  ID)  the  number  of  .such  person- 
nel so  detailed  or  assi;;ned  to  c.ich  such 
group,  mission,  organization,  or  diplomatic 
mi.sslon  on  th.e  last  of  the  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  that  report 
pertains. 

Pnr  sIDENlI.\L    FINDINGS   At.D   DKTF.R?.II.VATION' 

SEf.  330;3.  la)  In  -my  ca^e  in  which /Lhe 
President  is  required  to  make  a  report  t  j  the 
Congress,  or  to  any  committee  or  officer  of 
either  House  of  Congress.  c;>nccniing  any 
finding  or  determination  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  InleriiaUonal  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Foreign  Assj.stance  Act  of  ll'fil, 
or  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grams .^pproprlations  Act  for  each  fiscal  year, 
that  finding  or  detennination  shall  be  re- 
duced lo  writing  and  signed  by  the  President. 

rbi   No  actifiii  slnll  be  taken  jjursUiUit   to 


any  such  finding  or  determination  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  that  finding  or  determina- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  writing  and  signed 
by  the  President, 

(c)  Each  such  finding  or  determination 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  it  has  been  reduced 
to  writing  and  signed  by  the  President.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  President  concludes 
that  such  publication  would  be  harmful  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
only  a  statement  that  a  determination  or 
finding  has  been  made  by  the  President,  in- 
cluding the  name  and  section  of  the  Act  un- 
der which  it  was  made,  shall  be  published. 

( d )  No  committee  or  officer  of  either  House 
of  Congress  shall  be  denied  any  requested 
information  relating  to  any  finding  or  deter- 
mination which  the  President  is  required  to 
report  to  the  Congress,  or  to  any  committee 
cr  oiricer  of  either  House  of  Congress,  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  the  International 
Development  Act.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  or  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriation  Act  for  each 
fiscal  year,  even  though  such  report  has  not 
yet  been  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  com- 
nuttee  or  officer  of  either  House  of  Congress 

Ch:ij)ter  35.— Effective  Date;  Repeals; 
Technical  Provisions 

EFFECTIVE   D.ATE 

.*Fc.  3,501    This  Act  is  effective  July  1.  ]!I73. 

LAWS   REPEALED 

Skc.  3.502.  (a)  The  following  pro\  isions  of 
law  are  repealed; 

1 1 1  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961; 

(2i  sections  634,  650,  654.  and  657  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act; 

(4)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
posEb",  approved  January  12,  1971,  aa 
amended  (except  section  12); 

(5i  the  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971  (except  section  7); 

(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Secun  y  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1906;  and 

(7)  section  712  of  title  10,  United  Slates 
Code, 

(b)  Any  amounts  in  the  separate  fund 
account  established  under  section  524  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  any 
n mounts  that  would  have  been  paid  into 
such  fund  but  for  the  repeal  of  such  section, 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
e-^ary  lo  pay  liabilities  incurred  by  the 
United  Slates  in  providing  military  assi.si- 
aiue  on  credit  and  guaranty  terms  under 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(c)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  pro- 
\  isions  of  .such  Acts,  repealed  by  sub.seccion 
(a)  of  tills  section  shall  hereafter  be  deemed 
lo  be  referci^ces  to  this  Act  or  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  ,'Vct. 

(d)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  ailed  amendments  contained  in 
cucli  Act;  to  Act.i  not  named  in  tli.it  stib- 
.sectitjii. 

sAvtN'c  rr.oviiio.NS 

Sic.  3503.  (a)  Except  as  jnay  be  expressly 
provided  to  the  conlrary  In  this  Act,  all  de- 
lerininalions.  aiuhorizalions,  regulations, 
orders,  coniracts,  agreements,  and  other 
actions  i:sucd,  undf-naken.  or  entcied  into 
under  »uihr)riiy  of  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  by  sfc-.i.m  3502  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  ellcct  until  modi- 
fied by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  VVhereier  provisions  of  this  /ict  f-tal)- 
lish  conditions  whiih  must  be  complied  willi 
beloie  use  may  be  made  ol  authoriiy  lon- 
taiiicd  in,  or  funds  authorized  'oy.  iliis  .^ct, 
(ompliance  v.iih.  or  .s-ili.sfacUon  oi,  .substan- 
tially similar  condilions  under  Acts  listed 
in  .secUon  35'I2  of  llii.  .\' t   or  .Acts  n  pealed 
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by  those  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute 
compliance  with  the  conditions  esiablished 
by  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursiiant  to 
provisions  of  law  repealed  by  section  3502 
of  this  Act  shall,  unless  otherwise  authorized 
or  provided  by  law.  remain  available  for 
their  original  purposes  :n  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  law  originally  applicable 
thereto,  or  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law  currently  applicable  to  those  pur- 
po-ses. 

bTATUTORY    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  3504,  (a)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
or  the  application  of  any  provision  lo  Euiy 
circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision 
to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  in  any  way  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Aloni.c  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my.self  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  as.'^istant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  i;;  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  before  line  1.  in  the  table  of 
contents — 

( 1)  strike  out— 

"Chapter     35.— Effective     Date;     Repeals: 
Technical    Provisions" 
and  in.  ert  in  lieu  thereof— 

"Chapter  39. — Ml.scellaneous"; 
and 

(2)  immedi;itely  below  i;cm  3504  IiLscn  'ho 
following- 

"Sec.  3505.  Internaticnal  conference  on  con- 
ventional arms". 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

"INTFRNATION.'L    CONFERFXCE   0>f    COMVEX- 
TIONAL    ARMS 

"Sec.  3505.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  rapidly  expanding  interna- 
tional trade  in  conventional  arms— 

"(1)  constitutes  a  severe  and  wasteful 
drain  on  finite  world  resources,  particularly 
on  the  seriously  limited  resources  of  the  less- 
developed  nations: 

"(2)  does  not  in  general  contribute  to  in- 
ternational stability,  but  ser\es  primarily  to 
escalate  the  levels  of  potential  violence 
among  nations;  and 

"(3)  could  be  curtailed  throuch  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  supplying  nations, 
if  tliose  nations  were  to  negotiate  and  Im- 
'plemeiit  ccrt:>in  limitations  on  produciion 
and  distribution  of  convenlional  arms:  that 
such  limitations,  if  designed  with  appropri- 
ate provisi.ins.  could  be  implemented  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  security  of  any  nation: 
and  ihai.  because  the  number  of  nations  act- 
ing as  major  suppliers  of  conventional  arms 
Is  far  smaller  than  the  number  of  nations 
acting  as  purchasers,  such  agreements  among 
supiJlyinp  nations  are  a  promising  method  of 
curtailing  arms  tiansiers  and  would  not 
therefore  represent  an  unreasonable  en- 
croachment upon  the  so\ereignty  oi  the 
recipient  nations. 

"(b)  It  is  Imtlier  liie  sense  oi  i  iie  Cuu- 
gress  that  the  United  Elates  siiuuld  properly 
assume  a  leadership  role  ni  bringing  about 
such  cooperation,  luid  should  bo  prepared  to 
demon.-.trate    restr.iint    In    its   on  :i    .sales    in 


order  to  create  a  climate  conducive  to  in- 
lernaiiouul  supplier-nation  cooperation. 

"Therefore,  the  President  Is  directed — 

"(1)  to  undertake  a  concerted  effort  to 
convene  an  international  conference  within 
18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  among  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. Greai  Biiiain,  France,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  German;.,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Swecleti.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Canada. 
.ind  ot'ier  countries  which  are  acting  as  ma- 
jor international  arms  suppliers,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  conventional  arms  transfers,  for  the 
purposes  of — 

"t.\)  negniiating,  among  supplying  na- 
tions, ai  liie  earliest,  possible  moment,  an 
agreement  which  would  place  a  workable  ceil- 
ir.g  on  such  transfers:  and 

"(B)  establishing  a  mechanism  throush 
which,  once  such  a  ceiling  has  been  achieved, 
the  level  of  arms  transfers  may  be  progres- 
sivi  ly  reduced:  and 

"(2)  lo  make  a  detailed  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  6  mouths  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  on  the  progress  of  this 
effort.". 

M;-.  MONDALE.  Mf.  President,  my 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
and  Assistance  Act  would  direct  the 
President  to  convene  an  International 
confe'enro  on  conventional  arms.  The 
purpo.se  of  such  an  international  con- 
fprciice  of  arm:i  supiJlying  nations  would 
be  to  negotiate,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  an  agreement  which  wouid 
place  a  workable  ceiling  on  such  arms 
transfers,  and  establish  a  mechanism 
through  which,  once  such  a  ceiling  has 
been  achieved,  the  level  of  arms  transfers 
may  be  progressively  reduced. 

M.v  amendment  would  also  direct  the 
President  to  make  a  detailed  report  to 
the  Congress  within  6  months  on  tlie 
progress  of  this  conference. 

Mr.  President,  during  Ijst  week's  sum- 
mit with  General  Seci-etary  Brezhnev, 
the  President  signea  a  new  "Declaration 
of  Principle"  setting  out  guidelines  for 
achieving  a  treaty  limiting  the  number 
and  quality  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
This  is  a  hopeful  accomplishment. 

While  attention  is  focused  on  progress 
toward  the  further  limitation  of  strategic 
weapons,  the  need  to  control  the  inter- 
national trade  in  conventional  arms 
is  ignored.  Yet.  the  international  trade 
of  conventional  arms  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  world  peace  may  oe 
threatened  less  by  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diate nuclear  warfare  th;in  by  the  escala- 
tion of  local  conflicts,  fought  with  con- 
ventional arms,  which  can  expand  into 
wars  between  major  powers,  fought  with 
nuclear  arms. 

There  is  a  little-noticed  irony  in  two 
ma.ior  decisions  laken  by  the  administra- 
tion in  recent  weeks.  At  a  time  when 
.starvation  and  famine  haunt  Western 
Africa,  ihc  President  announced  that  as 
a  part  of  his  phase  IV  j^olicy  he  is  seek- 
ing greater  autiionty  to  limit  our  agri- 
cultural e.xiiorts.  In  the  .same  n.onlh,  the 
President  authorized  the  sale  of  F-5E 
military  Din  rail  to  Chile.  Ai-gentma. 
Brazil.  Colombia,  nnd  Venei'ucla.  Several 
weeks  ago,  the  administration  also  con- 
cluded an  agreement  in  principle  to  sell 
F-4  Phantom  fighter  bombers  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  po.s.sibly  Kuwait.  In  Manh, 
the  admini.stratior  announced  that  it 
was  resuming  the  sales  of  arms  to  Pakis- 
tan iiiici  India. /\nd  Iran  has  pm-rhased 


some  S2  billion  in  arms  in  the  past  year 
and  a  half. 

As  George  Thayer  writes  in  the  War 
Business:  The  International  Ti-ade  in 
Armaments: 

No  nation  has  spoken  so  pai.iomitelv  n: 
fivor  of  nuclc::r  cop.'r,,:,-.  yet  no  nation  has 
bcrn  s:i  silent  on  the  subject  of  conveniional 
arms  controls.  Nor  11?.$  any  nation  teen  a.-, 
vocal  in  its  desire  to  eradicate  hunger,  pov- 
erty and  disease,  yet  no  nation  has  so  ob- 
stru^-ted  the  fight  nj^ains:  ihce  ills  throusih 
its  insistence  that  poor  countries  waste  their 
money  on  expensive  and  useless  arms. 

In  a  .sctminply  desperate  effort  lo 
counter  the  disastrous  effects  on  our  bal- 
iHT^e  of  paym'-nts  of  our  iirofligate  mili- 
tary e.vijenditurcs  abroad,  the  adminis- 
tration has  moved,  over  the  past  2  years, 
full  force  and  with  no  coiigrcssional  or 
public  debate,  into  the  international 
arms  trade  bu.-^iness. 

U.S.  arms  .sales  on  a  feo\ernment-lo- 
govemment  basis  v.  ill  reach  nearly  S4 
billion  in  fiscal  1973,  which  ends  June  30 
TliLs  figure  is  a))i:rox:mat-.iy  double  the 
fijcal  1971  sales  of  S2.07  billion  and 
quadruple  the  fiscal  1970  sales  of  S914 
mioicn. 

Indeed,  the  Pentagon's  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assisltincc  Agency,  which  negotiate^ 
v.vm?  sales  with  fGreign  governments,  ha.s 
13  employees  in  the  sale.s  division  who  do 
nothing  el-c  but  sell  arm.s. 

Having  undergone  years  of  waste  and 
violence,  are  we  trying  to  redeem  our- 
selves by  contributing  to  waste  and  vio- 
lence on  the  part  cf  oiheis — particularly 
the  less  developed  nations.' 

A  recent  U.S.  News  &  World  Rejjon 
artic'.e  entled.  "Now:  A  Worldwide  Boom 
in  Sales  of  Arms."  concluded  that — 

While  world  leaders  talk  hrpofully  of  .i 
"generation  ci  peace.  '  the  world  goes  right 
on  buying  and  -sclhng  at  a  rtccrd  rale. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
<Mr.  Roth',  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
annanicnt  Agency  was  rerpjired  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  comprehensive  repoi  i 
on  the  intj^rnational  transfer  of  conven- 
tional arn'is  from  prcducincr  to  recipient 
countries.  The  findincs  oi  this  studN 
make  it  clear  that  an  international  con- 
ference on  conventional  arms  control  :.- 
greatly  needed.  ActorciMg  to  the  study 
tiro.-pei'ts  are  that  internitional  ai-m.- 
.sales  will  expand  still  further  in  the 
.^ears  aliead.  as  arms-supplymg  nations 
de\eiop  new  weiiiJons  sv^tcms  c-.wd  begin 
seeking  markets  for  outdated  equipment 
A-.  thii  occurs.  elTective  arnu;  com.'ol  m.n 
become  even  harder  lo  at.h;Lve 

The  repoi'i  shows  that  liie  \alue  ol 
world  arms  trade,  m  curient  doIKus,  ha.s 
incieiised  from  S2.4  bilhon  in  1961  to 
$6.2  billion  in  1971.  As  arms  transfers 
among  the  developed  covmtries  has 
.stayed  relatively  level  during  this  period 
most  of  the  increase  was  in  giants  and 
sales  to  developing  nations — particularly 
in  areas  of  conflict  or  confrontation  such, 
as  Latin  .America  and  the  Middle  Ea.st. 

This  1971  total  of  $6  2  billion  in. arm- 
transfer  is  equivalent  to  about  3  percent 
of  the  total  world  military  expenditures 
for  that  ye;ir— S216  billion 

And  the  world's  leading  arms  me;- 
cliant  is  the  United  States,  which  trans- 
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ferred  $22.8  billion  in  conventional  arms 
during  the  10-year  period.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  these  transfers  were  in 
the  form  of  sales.  Currently,  the  United 
States  is  the  source  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  world  arms  trade  in  terms  of 
dollar  value. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  second  place 
with  an  estimated  $14. 8  billion  in  con- 
ventional arms  transfers  during  the  10- 
year  period.  In  1961,  the  Russians  ex- 
ported an  estimated  S800  million  in  arms. 
Shipments  chmbed  steadily  since  then, 
to  about  SI. 5  billion  in  1971.  During  the 
period,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  the  largest  si:i- 
gle  exporter  of  arms  to  South  Asia.  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America. 

Other  Western  nations  are  also  becom- 
ing increa.'^ingly  active  in  sending  arms 
to  the  underdeveloped  world.  French 
Mirages  have  been  steadily  flowing  into 
the  Middle  East  and  Libya  and  there  are 
reports  that  British  Hunter  jets  and 
Lightning  jets  are  being  sold  to  Middle 
Eastern  states.  Even  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  a  comparatively  much 
poorer  country,  has  been  a  major  source 
of  military  supplies  for  Pakistan.  The 
other  major  arms  exporters  are,  in  order 
of  .sales,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Canada,  and  Sweden, 
and  for  that  reason  they  have  been  des- 
ignated in  mv  amendment  as  partic- 
ipating countries. 

I  applaud  the  present  activities  of  ^he 
Geneva-based  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament — CCD.  This  L'S- 
nation  organization  is  compo.sed,  of  re- 
cipient as  well  as  supplier  nations,  and 
does  not  include  two  of  the  major  arms 
suppliers — France  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

The  CCD  has  mainly  directed  its  ef- 
forts to  the  control  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  and  these  efforts  should 
certainly  be  contmued.  But  I  believe  that 
the  issue  of  conventional  arms  transfers 
is  urgent  enough  to  warrant  its  own  con- 
ference with  its  owTi  goals. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  President  re- 
ftuestmg  Pre.sidential  approval  of  the  ex- 
rension  of  credit  to  five  Latin  American 
'-'ovemments  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  F-5  military  aircraft,  the  Secretary  of 
State  wrote  that  our  efforts  to  limit  the 
introduction  of  jet  fighters  to  Latin 
America  had  failed: 

La- in  American  governmeut.s  had  .simplv 
•urnecJ  :o  Europe  for  their  military  require- 
ment .s. 

Based  on  this  rea.soning,  our  military 
-apply  policy  toward  Latin  America— 
ba.sed  on  the  principles  that  the  United 
States  should  avoid  becoming  a  party  to 
arms  escalation  and  arms  races  in  Latin 
.■\merica  and  .should  encourage  the  al- 
location of  re.source.s  to  economic  and  .so- 
cial development  a,s  again.st  unnece.s,sary 
military   expenditures — was   abandoned. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  Foreign 
Militai-y  Salci  and  A.s.sistance  Act,  to 
■,vhich  my  amendment  is  attached,  is  ac- 
'  ording  to  Senator  Fulbricht: 

To  j_t:  tiife  S'.aie  and  Defen.se  dt-pririinen'  s 
Mil  of  the  arms  .sales  husme.s.s  and  tjet  those 
■  rarioacuon.s  baf.k  to  a  free  enttrpri  .(■,  coni- 
.'oerclal  basis,  Ahere  they  belong. 

It  Is  thus  con.sislent  with  the  overall 
ohjjectivc  of  thl:s  bill  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
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eminent  .'^hould  resume  its  leadership 
role— by  demonstrating  restraint  in  its 
own  sales— in  order  to  create  a  climate 
conducive  to  international  supplier- 
nation  cooperation.  An  international 
conference  which  would  set  a  workable 
ceiling  on  arms  transfers — perhaps  at 
1970  levels — would  create  a  situation  in 
which  there  would  be  no  vacuum  for 
other  nation.s  to  fill. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  arms  sales  is  necessary  to 
help  offset  our  balancc-of-payments 
deficits. 

We  should  not  rely  on  the  expansion 
of  our  arms  trade  sales  to  correct  our 
ba!ance-of-payments  deficit.  It  is  a  cheap 
way  out — and  a  dangerous  way  wliich 
will  lead  to  the  further  impoverishment 
of  the  world's  poor. 

Our  Nation  is  not  so  morally  or  eco- 
nomically weak  that  it  must  rely  on  the 
export  of  weapons  of  death  to  correct 
our  ba!ance-of-payments  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  must 
direct  its  export  promotion  techniques  to 
expand  our  exports  of  nonmilitary  tech- 
nology, durable  goods,  and  agricultural 
products. 

We  mu.st  sell  more  butter  and  le.ss 
guns. 

It  is  also  argued  that  arms  sales  to 
le.ss-developed  nations  give  us  leverage 
over  the  military  policies  of  our  cus- 
tomers and  hence  some  power  of  re- 
straint. But  has  not  our  experience  too 
often  been  that  arms  transfers  make  us 
the  hostage  of  these  countries  as  our 
honor  becomes  entangled  with  their  mili- 
tary performance? 

My  amendment  also  acknowledges  that 
-some  of  the  recipient  nations  do  have 
legitimate  national  security  needs  which 
warrant  arms  sales  to  them.  Therefore, 
limitatiorLs,  if  designed  with  appropriate 
provisions,  could  be  implemented  without 
jeopardizing  the  security  of  any  nation. 
Indeed,  the  thrust  of  my  amendment  Is 
directed  to  collective  restraint  of  the 
practice  of  aggressively  peddling  arms — 
recognizing  that  security  threats  to  po- 
tential recipients  often  exist  more  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  donors  than  in  the 
real  needs  of  the  recipients. 

Building  a  momentum  for  serious  con- 
sideration of  conventional  arms  control 
agreements  is  an  urgent  ta.sk.  The  com- 
ing years  could  mark  the  achievement 
of  significant  agreements  aimed  at  re- 
directing national  efforts — away  from 
the  destructive  and  wasteful  obsession 
with  military  arms  saies,  and  toward 
raising  the  standard  of  living  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life,  particularly 
in  the  less-developed  countries. 

The  President  is  directed  to  undertake 
a  concerted  effort  to  convene  this  con- 
ference within  18  moiitlLs.  The  conference 
v.ould  apiMoiMiately  ijarallel  the  inter- 
national nuclear  arms  review  conference 
mandated  by  articles  6  and  8  of  the  Non- 
proliffration  Treaty  whicii  is  scheduled 
for  197,0. 

Mr.  President,  the  largest  .■^uppliers  of 
arms  must  di.scu.ss  and  negotiate  limiting 
the  flow  of  arms.  As  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  realistically  editorial- 
ized in  a  1972  series  entitled.  'The  New 
Aims  Merchant.j": 


It  would  be  folly  Indeed  for  the  world's 
powers  to  congratulate  themselves  on  con- 
trolling the  nuclear  demon,  which  Is  causing 
no  j\ctu9,l  destruction,  while  Ignoring  the 
grim  dally  havoc  caused  by  conventional  arms 
or  surplus  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
the  distinguished  floor  manager,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas, 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  amendment  is  di- 
rected toward  achieving  a  control  on  the 
flow  of  conventional  arms  to  other  na- 
tions. The  amounts  involved  in  current 
sales  are  outrageous;  and  the  expendi- 
tures place  a  tremendous  burden  on 
many  of  these  nations. 

We  should  realize  also  that  much  of 
the  money  given  in  aid  is  used  to  buy 
arms  and  that  the  recipient  country  gets 
nothing,  but  the  useless  arms  which  we 
induce  them  to  purchase. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  very  good 
amendment.  It  seeks  to  find  some  way  of 
putting  a  control  on  the  outrageous 
amount  of  aid  supplied  in  the  form  of 
weapons. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  I  think 
it  is  consistent  with  out  declared  pur- 
poses of  trying  to  control  the  prolifiera- 
tion  of  arms  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing^o  accept 
the  amendment. 

LI.Mirs    ON    TRANSFER    OF    CONVENTIO.VAL    ARMS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  as  a  cosponsor  of  an 
amendment  directing  the  President  to 
undertake  a  major  international  effort 
to  convene  a  conference  of  weapons-sup- 
plying countries  to  study  ways  of  limit- 
ing the  transfer  of  conventional  arms, 

I  have  been  long  concerned  that  al- 
through  our  Government  and  President 
have  been  taking  the  leading  role  in  seek- 
ing realistic  means  of  limiting  nuclear 
weapons  and  reducing  the  dangers  of  nu- 
clear warfare,  we  have  tended  to  neglect 
another  very  important  aspect  of  the 
arms  race — the  massive  trade  in  conven 
tional  weapons^  Yet  all  the  wars  fough. 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  have  been 
fought  with  conventional  arms  and  in 
developing,  rather  than  developed  coun- 
tries. Because  of  the  failure  of  interna- 
tional peace-keeping  mechanisms,  these 
tragic  "limited"  wars  have  killed  thou- 
sands of  people,  caused  untold  suffering, 
and  have  rarely  had  results  other  than 
continued  stalemate  and  bitterness  for 
the  countries  involved. 

What  could  be  sounder  policy  than  for 
the  supplying  countries,  who  often 
through  their  foreign  aid  programs  are 
indirectly  paying  for  these  wars,  to  join 
together  in  seeking  to  put  limits  to  the 
introduction  of  vast  amounts  of  .sophis- 
ticated weapons  into  lesser-developed 
countries? 

Last  year,  I  was  the  principal  sponsor 
of  an  amendment  that  required  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to  con- 
duct a  comprehen.sive  study  of  potential 
control  mechanisms  covering  conven- 
tional weapons  and  new  U.S.  policies  that 
could  contribute  to  restraint  and  to  re- 
port to  Congress.  La.st  week  I  was  In- 
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formed  by  responsible  officiaLs  of  the 
Agency  that  the  final  report  is  nearing 
completion,  contains  specific  recommen- 
dations, and  should  be  available  later 
this  summer. 

One  way  to  build  upon  this  beginning 
is  to  start  our  efforts  now  to  convene  an 
international  conference  to  di.scuss  con- 
ventional arms  agreements.  Hopefully, 
the  ACDA  report  on  conventional  arms 
transfer  will  suggest  other  methods  of 
achieving  international  restraints  or  will 
help  to  generate  specific  proposals  which 
could  be  presented  at  such  a  conference. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  amendment  pro- 
posing such  a  conference,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  it  as  one  of  the  many 
ways  we  might  achieve  progress  in  this 
most  complex  and  difficult  aspect  of  the 
arms  race. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  aniendment  to  be 
proposed,  we  might  have  a  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.sistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  min- 
utes out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sena- 
tor may  proceed  for  2  minutes. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  witnessed  this  weekend  another  great 
tragedy  in  American  lift  when  we  saw. 
with  our  own  eyes  by  virtue  of  television, 
the  actual  destruction  not  only  of  food 
and  fiber,  but,  more  important  than  that, 
the  destruction  of  small  chickens  in  a 
fashion  almost  beyond  belief.  That  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  significant 
things  that  occurred  thi.s  weekend,  be- 
cause is  was  reminiscent  of  some  of  the 
things  that  happened  back  in  the  early 
1930's,  when  we  saw  little  pigs  being 
killed  while  people  remained  hungry. 

Here  in  thi.s  Nation  we  now  see  a  sit- 
uation where  chicken,  which  has  been 
considered  an  alternative  to  the  high 
prices  of  pork  and  beef,  will  no  longer  be 
available  cheaply,  becau.se  they  are  kill- 
ing the  little  chickens  by  the  thousands, 
so  that  even  that  source  of  food  for 
American  families  will  soon  be  priced  out 
of  reason. 

This  may  seem  more  or  less  an  emo- 
tional reaction  on  my  part,  but  I  think 
it  demonstrates  once  again  the  complete 
lack  of  any  kind  of  economic  plan  in  this 
country.  Tliis  Is  the  richest  Nation  in  the 
world,  and  yet  we  not  only  have  people 
wlio  are  hungry,  but  millions  of  others 


with  poor  nutrition,  and  a  farm  program 
directed  toward  "au.sterity  and  cut- 
backs in  production.  We  also  have  price 
controls  which,  in  and  of  themselves  are 
destructive  of  market  prospects, 

A  comjjlete  reevaluation  of  our  eco- 
nomic policy  is  not  only  in  order,  it  is 
long  past  due.  If  this  administration  has 
a  stock  plan,  it  is  high  time  they  re- 
vealed it  to  the  people.  If  they  do  not 
want  to  reveal  it  to  Congress,  they  at 
least  ought  to  tell  the  people  where  they 
are  going. 

This  is  a  program  without  any  mean- 
ing, and  the  result,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  destruction  of  little  chickens  in  a 
fa.shion  which  is  shockiiig  in  this  mod- 
em day. 

Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  Butz  should 
answer  to  the  American  people  for  the 
destruction  of  these  small  chicks. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tiie  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FURNISHED  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1443  >  to  au- 
thorize the  furni.'^hing  of  defense  articles 
and  services  to  foreign  countries  and  in- 
ternational organizations. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately belOA-  item  3303,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•Sif    3304,  Public  disclosure  of  certain  mu- 
nitions control  hceni-res." 
On  page  48.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

rcBLir  DibiLo.srRK  of  certain  MrN-moNS 

CO.NTROL   LICENSES 

Sec.  3304.  Section  414  of  tlie  Mutual  Se- 
curity .^ct  of  19.54  is  amended  bv  addin"  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following"  new  s'lib- 
section: 

"(e)  An  application  for  an  export  licen.se 
(other  than  a  temporary  license  and  an  in- 
tr.in.vit  license  I  filed  by  anyone  except  the 
t-Tnited  States  Government  or  an  agency 
thereof,  which  the  President  intends  to  ap- 
prove under  rej^ulations  prescribed  to  earn,- 
out  this  section,  shall  not  be  approved,  and 
no  .such  license  shivll  be  issued,  until  the 
following  Information  with  respect  to  su.-h 
application  and  license  is  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  at  least  30  davs  prior  to 
the  approval  or  l.ssuunce  of  the  licen-e: 

"(1)  the  Items  to  be  exported  under  the 
Ilceiite; 

"(2)  the  quantity  of  each  .^luh  item  to  be 
furnished;   and 

"(31  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
signee and  of  the  tiltnnate  u,<er  of  each  such 
Item." 

Mr.  HA-niAWAY  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  a  member  of  mv 
staff.  Miss  Elinor  Bachrach.  be  allowed 


priviles^e  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  H.^THAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  provide 
public  notice  of  arms  sales  transactions 
through  private  commercial  channels,  by 
requiring  iiublication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  certain  information  contained 
in  arms  export  licen>e  ai-plications 
which  the  Federal  Government  intends 
to  approve  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the 
approval  or  is.suance  of  such  licen.se. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Ls  to 
give  the  Conure.-s  and  the  public  more 
information  about  and  more  control  over 
commercial  .sales  of  arms  to  forei-4n 
countries,  and  to  particular  parties 
within  those  countries.  My  amendment 
complements  Senator  Nelson's  amend- 
ment giving  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress 
oversight  over  US  Government  sales  of 
arms  abroad,  of  which  I  am  a  ccsnon.-or. 
Since  allowing  only  congressional  over- 
sieht  of  commercial  arms  sales  would 
tend  to  place  an  excessive  burden  on  the 
committees  involved.  I  feel  that  public 
notice  of  intended  sales  in  this  area,  for 
the  scrutiny  of  informed  members  of  the 
public  a.s  well  as  the  Congress,  provides 
a  better  means  of  achieving  the  pm-po-es 
of  this  amendment. 

At  present,  commercial  sales  make  up 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  volume  ol 
U.S.  foreign  military  sales — 16  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  However,  I  anticipate 
that  this  proportion  will  rise  in  the  com- 
ing years,  with  the  phascout  of  militan- 
grant  a.ssi.stance  provided  for  in  this  biil. 
This  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  logical 
conclusion  to  draw  from  the  language 
of  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relaiion.s 
Committee  on  S.  1443: 

A  basic  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  get  the 
US  Government  out  of  the  arms  sales  busi- 
ness and  return  such  transactions  to  com- 
nieiciu:  channels. 

This  being  the  case.  I  feel  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  and  the  public  be  gn  - 
en  more  information  on  and  thus  more 
control  of  commercial  arms  sales  to  foi  - 
eicn  countries. 

In  addition.  I  should  point  out  \.\v:.\ 
quantifv  of  sales  is  not  necessanlv  an  ex- 
act refiection  of  the  importance  "of  thos,< 
sales.  Whereas  some  countries  may  buv 
large  quimtities  of  arms  solely  for  rea.^ons 
of  national  pieparednes.s.  in  other  coun- 
tries tlie  purchase  of  small  quantities  of 
military  armain?nfs  by  particular  group- 
may  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  a  military 
coup  or  a  devastating  campaign  of  do- 
mestic toiioiisni.  I  oelieve  strongly  tliat 
the  U.S.  Go\ eminent  should  not  be  au- 
thoiiiiing  the  sale  of  arm.-  lor  these  pur- 
poses. Public  notice  of  intended  is  lance 
of  arms  export  licenses  should  provide 
the  Federal  Government  with  additional 
inforinatiun  from  the  public  on  the  possi- 
ble con.sequcnces  of  such  sales,  ami 
should  also  give  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  exercise  more  effectiv.^  ovei  - 
sight  of  arm.s  sales  .ransaciions. 

At  present,  the  licensing  of  arms  .sales 
to  loreiiiii  countries,  both  commerci;il 
and  Govfnniicnt  sales,  is  h.uidled  by  the 
Offiic  of  Munitions  Control  m  the  St^ito 
Depurtmciu  This  office  tran.sacts  its  cm-- 
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rent  Lusir ess  in  complete  confidentiality. 
The  State  Dcijurtment  is  required  to  pro- 
Vide  regular  repoiU  to  the  Congress  on 
export    licenses    issued    for   arnis   sales. 
However,  the  most  recent  report  received 
by  the.Foreign  Relations  Committee  cov- 
ci-s   th--   period   January   through   June 
1971.  Not  only  is  thi.^  inlorniation  pro- 
vided Ion-  alter  the  fact  of  t!ie  licen.-e 
issuance,  but  it  is  also  the  ca.^o  that  the 
information  itself  is  of  a  sketchy  nature. 
r;r  n-,.-uiiTce,  th.e  report  ?h')\vs  onlv  th-^ 
country  to'  whi.h  arms  have  been  sold, 
and  not  the  specific  recipient  of  thooe 
arm.s.  whicli  may  or  may  not  be  the  pov- 
ernm-r.i  of  that  country.  In  view  of  all 
thi.s.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  tliere  is 
not  adequate  monitoring  of  arms  sales 
from  tiir  United  Slates  to  otlier  coun- 
tries, either  by  the  public  or  by  Congress. 
Given  the  sensitivity  of  .nich  sales  and 
the  potential  consequences,  I  believe  that 
passage  of  my  amendment  v.ill  provide 
an  ?=;.'^ential  aid  to  con^'.-e.  .^ional  over- 
sight of  commercial  arms  .^ales  abroad. 
Tiie  amendment  I  am  olTerir.i  today 
has  exactly  the  same  i^uiposc  as  the  one 
I  introduced  on  May  22,  which  has  been 
printed  as  amcr.dm.ent  No.  144  to  S.  144J. 
I  have,  however,  modified  tlie  lan.-u.if^e 
to  clarify  the  intent.  The  following  are 
the  basic  points  in  tlie  amendment: 

It  applies  only  to  commercial  sales  of 
aims  under  the  export  licensing  pro- 
visions of  the  Mutual  Sccuritv  Act  of 
1054. 

It  covers  appMcations  for  export  li- 
censes v.hich  the  PY-deral  Govcrmnent 
intends  to  approve,  under  the  regulations 
prescribed  for  the  i.s.<;uance  of  such  li- 
censes. Exempted  are  applications  for 
temporary  hccn.=;es  and  in-transit  h- 
cen.ses.  neither  of  which  involve  perma- 
nent 5- ales  of  prnvj  from  a  U.S.  company 
to  a  user  in  a  forL'i'm  cour.try  . 

It  requires  that  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  the  approval  or  i^suarf^e  of  such  an 
exnort  licen-e.  there  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Rei^istcr  the  following  infor- 
mation taken  from  the  license  applica- 
tion: 

f.rst,  a  listing  of  the  items  to  be  ex- 
poiltd  under  the  license; 

Second,  d^^iynation  of  the  quantity  of 
each  such  item  to  be  furnished; 

Third,  the  name  and  addre-ss  of  the 
consignee  and  of  the  ultimate  user  of 
each  ^uch  item. 


June  '25,  1973 


SEN'ATi:  CONFIRMATION  OP  DIREC- 
TOR AND  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF 
•THE  OFrlCE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
AND  BUDGET 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1  p  m.  Iiavin';;  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  th?  Senator  from  Wert  Virginia  'Mr 
Robert  C.  Byrd  1  to  S.  37. 

On  this  question  the  ye;>s  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  cl?rk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  le'Ji'i'ative  clerk  cnllcd  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD:  I  unnonnce 
tint  'he  Senator  from  /.la^ka  <Mr. 
Graved,  the  Senator  fro.n  Iowa  'Mr. 
HiT-rfES).  the  Genator  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr  KF:-:NKr)Yi,  the  Eenrtor  from 
Maine  iMr  'Mvkif.'.  the  Senitor  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Nunni,  the  Senator  from 


Alabama  (Mr.  Spakkman-).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Williahsj 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  "Mr.  Clark)  .  the  Sen.itor  from 
Delaware  'Mr.  Biden>,  and  the  Senator 
Irom  Coloiado  (Mr.  Haskell)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announ"(*e  that  the  Senator  from 
M.ssis..ippi  (Mr.  Stenms)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voluig.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Clark),  the  Senator  fror-.  >.wa  <Mr 
IltJGHE.s).  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  *Mr. 
Gr.AVEL) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr 
Haskell  ' .  and  tlie  Senator  from  Georgia 
iivir.  NfA'NJ   would  each  '-ote  "yea."' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cox- 
T(JN'  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

Tiie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Hf(.ms)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Tiie  Senator  from  riarvland  <Mr 
Matitlas)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  T.AFT)  are  absent  on  official  basi- 
ne-s. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'\lv.  Tafti  is  paired  with  the  Sen  or 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms).  If 
present  and  vctmg.  the  Senator  from 
Oliio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nav." 

Tiie  result  was  announced— ve.is  6-5 
nays  20,  as  follows: 


Aboure/-.k 

Aiken 

Allrii 

Bayh 

Bcall 

Bible 
Brock 

BroL.ko 

Burchck 

Byrci, 


Harrv  F  ,  Jr  .Jackson 
Byid.  R  jbert  C.  jL-hntlon 

Car.!io:i  l.on  ; 

Case  Muynuson 

C:t;1c3  Maiistield 

C-'iiu.'ih  .M'CloUaa 

Cook  McGee 

Cran.ston  ricGovern 

Uomuiiici  Mclntyre 

Eac;!pton  MflcaU 

Eastluiul  MoncJale 


I  No.  217  Leg.) 

YEAS — 65 

Ervm  Montoya 

Fulbrl-ht  .Moss 

Gurney  Nilson 

Hart  Parkwood 

Hurtke  Pasiore 

Hutticli  Ptiirson 

Hathaway  PtU 

IifilliniT3  Percy 

Huddleslnn  Proxmire 

Humphrey  Randolph 

Hi., live  Ribicoff 


RGth 

Schwpiker 

^■:uv .  Pa. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symintrton 

Talmadt^e 

Tuuney 

Weicker 

Youn;; 


B.ik.r 
Ban  let  t 
Bellmon 
Bennett 

Buokicy 

Curlii, 

Dole 


Birieu 
Clark 

Co' ton 
Gravel 
iiuieil 


NAYS— 2(3^ 

Domlnick  Javits 

lannm  McCluro 

F"iii{  Saxbe 

G^ldwater  Scott,  Va. 

Gn.fBa  TTiurrnond 

Hansen  Tower 
Hru.ska 

NOT  V(3TI:-;G— 15 
Helms  Nunn 

HuL-hPS  Sparkman 

K'nnedy  .Sf^nnls 

.Malhjas  Taft 

-Miiakie  WilUama 

So  Mr.  RoBEKT  C.  BvRD'.s  amendment 
v,as  agreed  to. 

Th-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill  is 
01)011  to  furlh  r  arnendmi  nt.  If  there  bo 
m  further  am'ndm-  nt  to  be  proposed. 
til"  question  ii  on  the  engro.ssmcnt  and 
thi;d  readins  of  the  bill. 

"he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en:^rosi>cd 
fi»r  a  thud  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
havin-r   been  read   the   third    time,   the 


question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  lh°  roP 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr, 
Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Hu(^HES),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Musiciei.  the  Senator  from 
Geor;na  <Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wilm,\ms)  are 
necjss.iiily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  <Mr.  Biden),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark,),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  are 
ab-ent  on  olTicinl  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
c?usD  ot  illnc.'-'s. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  ;,na 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iov,a  (Mr. 
Ht-ciies».  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  H.ASKELL).  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Nunn)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

Tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hi :l?:s)   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
•Mr.  Taft)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen's  tor  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Helms)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  72 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

(No.   218  I.(>^  ] 
YEAS— 72 


Abourezk 

Font: 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Mos.s 

Allen 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Baker 

Gurney  . 

Pack  wood 

Buyh 

Hart 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bt'nt.'5cn 

Hatfl.ld 

Pell 

Eible 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brock 

HoUmgs 

Proxmire 

Br!>uke 

Huddleston 

Rair.iolph 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Ribicoff 

Burdick 

Intjuye 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

Sax  be 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Javas 

Schwejker 

nyr:l  Rnbcrt  C.  John.'jton 

Scott,  Pa. 

Cannon 

I.on^ 

Stafford 

Case 

Mai^nuson 

Stevens 

Chile-i 

Manotield 

atevenson 

Churcb 

McClellan 

S;.min^on 

Cook 

WcClure 

Talmarrje 

Dt^inenlcl 

McGee 

Tuum  y 

Dumiuick 

Mi'Govcm 

Wcicker 

EaiMeton 

Mclntyre 

Yount: 

Eastland 

Metcaif 

Ervin 

Mi/Udale 
NAYS— 12 

B:-r'ilett 

Hole 

Hruska 

Bullcnon 

Fannin 

Scott.  Va. 

BMinelt 

Gold  water 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

H;nisili 

'I'uuer 

NOT  VOTING— 

-16 

Biden 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Clark 

liiuju's 

SLeiiuiS 

Cotton 

K,.cnnedy 

Tall 

Craii.ston 

Mathlas 

WilUaing 

Gravel 

Mu.skie 

H.i.,;uii 

N  u  1 ;  n 

-«fc 

So  the  bill  (S.  37)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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S.  37 
An  act  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921,  to  require  the  advice  and  con- 
sent   of    the    Senate    fur    future    appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of   Director  and  De- 
puty Director  ol  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  cna/tcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representalircs    of    tlie     United    Staten    of 
America    in    CongresK   axsembled,   That  ,sec- 
tion  207  of  the  Budget  and  Acco\inting  Act. 
1921    (31   U.S.C.   16),   is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  207.  There  is  in  the  E.\ecuiive  Office 
of  the  President  an  Office  of  Manatremeiu 
and  Budget.  There  .shall  be  in  the  Office  a 
Director  and  a  Deputy  Director,  both  cil 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  coii.sent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Director  may  designate, 
and  during  the  ab,=ence  or  incapacity  of  the 
Director  or  during  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Director  he  shaU  act  as  Director.  The  Office, 
ur.der  such  rtiles  and  regulations  as  the 
President  miy  prescribe,  shall  prepare  the 
budget,  and  any  proposed  supplemental  or 
deficiency  apprtjpriations.  and  to  this  end 
;  Kliall  have  the  authority  to  assemble,  cor- 
relate. revi:e.  reduce,  or  increase  the  reqiie.'-"ts 
fi  r  approprij.tio:-:s  of  tl'.o  several  departments 
or  establishments". 

Sec.  2.  Tl^e  amendment  made  by  tl>e  first 
section  of  this  Act   shall  take  eifect — 

(1)  insofar  as  sucli  amendment  relates  to 
appointments  to  the  othce  rf  Director  of  tlie 
Ofiice  of  Managemetit  and  Budcet.  immedi- 
ately after  the  individual  holdiiu:  that  office 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
cea-es  to  hold  thtt  cffice;  and 

(2)  iPoOfar  a'i  su  vli  amcndnvn"  rela  es  to 
appointments  to  the  oflic?  of  Dcptily  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  im- 
mediately after  the  individual  holding  that 
office  on  the  date  of  the  enacnKiit  of  this 
Act  C3.ises  to  hold  that  ollice. 

Sec.  3.  The  functions  transferred  to  the 
President  by  s°cti:.n  101  of  Reorganii'ation 
Plan  Numbered  2  of  1970  are  transferred  to 
the  cffice  of  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  President  may.  from 
time  to  time,  assign  to  such  office  such  addi- 
tional functions  as  he  may  deem  lecessiry. 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Dl- 
i-ector  of  the  Office  of  Mana'^cmcn  and 
Budget  shall  each  serve  for  a  term  of  four 
years  beginning  at  noon  en  Januiry  20  'of 
the  year  in  whicli  the  term  of  the  Prcsi,jienf 
begins,  ^xcept  thpt  (1  )  the  term  of  the  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Director  serving  on  t!-e  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  begin  on 
such  date  and  sh  ill  e.xpirc  at  no(in  en  Jann- . 
ary  20,  1977.  and  (2)  any  individual  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  tlie  DTrector 
or  Deputy  Director  occurring  prior  to  Vlie  ex- 
piration ol  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  app;- lilted  shall  s.T\e  only  for  the 
unexpired  p-rtion  of  such  term.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  he  construed  to  affect  the 
po.ver  of  the  President  to  remove  the  Direc- 
tor or  Deputy  Director. 

The  title  was  amended  so  ns  "tCM-e;',d: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921.  to  require  the  advice 
and  con.sent  of  the  Senate  for  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  offices  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  time  I  may  be  allowed  2  minutes 
notwithstanding  the  previous  order  to 
proceed  immediately  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  will  su.spend.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  Will  Senators 
who  w  ish  to  confer  with^each  other  con- 
fer in  the  cloakroom? 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
l)roceed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ri.se  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
.iority  leader  what  signals  are  hoisted  for 
this  week.  Is  there  a  yellow  signal  up.  or 
do  we  have  a  red  alert? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Both.  I  suppose.  But 
I  would  say  that  the  danger  signal  is  up 
because  of  the  schedule  which  confronts 
the  Senate  this  week. 

As  the  .ioint  leadership  has  tried  to 
indicate,  we  nre  doing  our  best  to  try  to 
bring  about  the  beginning  of  the  rece-s 
at  the  conclusion  of  business  this  com- 
ing Saturday.  If  we  do  not  complete  our 
busine.'xs  then,  we  will  have  to  come  in 
the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday  be- 
c.iuse  of  tiie  press  of  events  over  which 
we  h  ive  little  cr  no  control,  but  over 
whicii  the  Senate  has  a  great  deal  of  con- 
tio'. 

However,  we  are  shooting  for  a  Satur- 
day night  ad.iournment.  The  pending 
business  presents  a  heavy  schedule  for 
all  of  us:  Furnishing  of  defense  articles 
to  foreign  countries,  other  legislation 
such  as  war  powers,  the  continuing  res- 
olution, setting  a  day  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. District  of  Columbia  home  rule, 
agriculture  appropriations,  HUD  appro- 
priations, the  omnibus  crime  control  bill 
that  includes  the  LEAA  extension,  vari- 
ous and  sundry  conference  reports.  H.R. 
7445.  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951,  the  debt  limit  extension  and  so 
on. 

We  are  coming  in  early  for  the  rest 
of  this  week.  The  Senate  will  stay  in  .ses- 
sion as  late  as  possible  to  bring  about 
a  reasonable  adjudication  of  the  busi- 
ness. On- behalf  of  the  joint  leadcrshii) 
I  am  appealing  to  all  Senators  who  may 
have  engagements  this  week  to  cancel 
them,  to  stay  close  to  Washington  so 
we  can  get  on  with  the  Nation's  business, 
because  it  will  take  the  cooperation  of 
every  Senator  if  we  are  to  come  any- 
where near  completing  the  schedule 
which  has  been  outlined. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  the 
warning.  If  any  fireworks  are  to  be  dis- 
played, they  will  have  to  be  di.'^playcd 
here. 


SENATE  CONFIRMATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN OFFICERS  IN  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son). Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  im- 
mediately on  S.  2045. 


SENATE  CONFIRMATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN OFFICERS  IN  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  bill 


having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  br'cn  ordeied. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  ro'l. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  nimounce 
that  the  S.-nator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  GrA- 
veli,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr 
HroHEsi.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KEfrNEDvi.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Mi-skie'.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Ninni,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman i.  and  the  Sen- 
a'or  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams' 
are  nece  sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 

^from  Delaware  'Mr.  Biden  • .  the  Senator 

from  Iowa  iMr.  Clark  • ,  and'tlie  Senator 

from  Colorado  'Mr.  Haskell )  are  absent 

on  o:Ticial  bu-mc^s. 

I  pI'^o  announce  that  the  Sen-'tor  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
cau  c  of  illness 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre-ent  and 
volinT,  the  Senator  fr.m  Iowa  iMi 
Clark '.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
UvnuEsi.  th.e  Senator  frcm  Ali.ska  (Mr. 
GRAVEL',  tiie  Sen;:tor  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
n'\?KFi  L I .  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  Nunn  ' .  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFPTN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cot- 
ton' is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

Tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Hei  MS »  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathi.as>  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Taft'  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carclina  'Mr.  Helms'.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  wi;s  announced -veas  64. 
nays  21,  as  foil -)\\..: 

\Sa    219   Leg.] 
YE\S— 6J 

At'Ti.c.k  Fulbritrht  Monia!e 

Ailen  Griffin  Mon'ova 

Eakcr  Kart.  Moss 

Eavh  Hartke  Notson 

Bon  sen  Katfi?;d  Pa-kftood 

B.ii.e  Ka'haway  rastore 

Brooke  HoUlncs  Pearson 

Burdick  Huddleston  Pell 

Byrd,  Humphrey  Percy 

Harry  F.  Jr.  Inouye  FroAnnre 

B-.  r.i.  Robert  C  Jackson  Randolph 

Cannon  Javits  nibicoU 

Case  Johnston  Roth 

Chiles  Long  S  hweiker 

Clnir.h  Mn-nuson  S.^otl,  Fa. 

Cook  Manstield  S'.cv.'ns 

Cranston  MoCieKan  Sicv.^nson 

Doiiu-nici  McCIiire  S.nnnpton 

Donunick  McGee  Talinai^ie 

Ea-'eton  McGovern  Tunnev 

Fast  and  M'Ini\rc  Wcicker 

Ervm  Mi-;caJf 


NAYS— 21 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Hru.ska 

Eartlett 

Dole 

Saxbe 

Bcall 

Fannin 

S  ott.  Va. 

Bclinion 

Fong 

Stafford 

Bennett 

Goklwater 

Thurrr.or.d 

Brock 

Gurney 

Tower 

Buckiey 

Hansen 

Yo.iii- 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Biden 

Helms 

Nunn 

C.ark 

Hui;hcs 

Sra.kman 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Slennis 

Gravel 

MathlRs 

Taft 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Williams 

\ 
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So  the  bill   (S.  2045)   was  passed,  as 
f(illow.>: 

S.  2045 

A.i  act  to  V  quire  that  f  iiture  appointments 
to  the  clficej  of  Direcior  and  Deputy  Di- 
re-tor  rf    the   Ollice   i  [   :.h^iiiriKi.'incnt   and 
Budgft.  and  tf  certain  ether  cilicers  in  the 
.  L'xecutive  CiTice  of  t!:e  President,  he  iub- 
.•-•cl  to  coufirmrition  by  the  Senate 
Vc   it  enacted   by   tlic  Scrtatc   n'ld   House 
<f  Rcprc ;cntntiirs  of  flic   United   States  of 
A'-irriia    in    Congrc  f   o">"T'"h/--ff.    That    (a) 
'!  e  Direcicrtf  ihe  Oilics;  of  Manacement  a!id 
Bud'-e:    and    the    Deptitv    D. rector    of    thai 
J  Oitice   (on:.nai;y  e^ti'bluhed  by  section  207 
of  the  Bii;it?e:  and  Accoiintmg  Act.  1U21.  ai.d 
redeiiLiiiatecl   Ijv     ection   lu2  of  Rejry.u-iza- 
tJun  Man  r.'iimbered  2  of  1970)   shall  be  ap- 
poii.'ed   by   t'.ic  President    by   and   uilh   the 
advice  mid  consent  :f  the  Senate. 

ih)  Th.e  Director  a:;d  the  Deptuy  Director 
of  the  Office  v(  Mannt:einent  and  Budget  shall 
earh  ^er.  e  :.r  a  term  .  f  f;ur  years  beginnim,' 
at  nocn  en  Jat.uary  20  of  the  year  in  whicii 
the  term  cf  the  President  hegins.  except  tiiat 
I  1 1  the  term  cf  tie  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector servln?  c:i  the  dr.tc  cf  liie  enactmeni 
cf  thLs  Act  shall  t-egin  on  such  date  r.iid  shall 
expire  at  ro"n  en  Jp.ni.iary  20  l!i77,  and  (2) 
any  is. dividual  appc.nted  to  fi!l  a  vacancy  m 
the  otHce  of  Direct:,r  or  Deputy  Director  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  ih.e  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appo.nted  shall 
serve  only  for  t--.e  unexpired  p-  rtion  of  such 
term  Nothing  in  this  subsection  siiall  be 
construed  to  afect  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  remove  the  Director  or  Dcputr  Direc- 
tor 

Src  2,  The  Execiti-.e  Direc-or  of  the 
Dome^lic  Council  (established  by  section  20J 
o:  Re'.ir;a:ii/ation  Plan  Numbered  2  of  1970) 
shall  be  appointed  by  th.e  President  !)y  and 
v.ith  the  aJ\;ce  and  con.ent  of  tlie  Senate. 
Sec.  3  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  (established  bv  sec- 
tion 101  '  f  \:.c  Nat;rj:u;l  Se"uritv  Act  of  1047) 
shall  be  appointed  bv  the  Pre.-,ident  by  and 
with  the  adi!  e  and  co-sent  of  the  Senate. 
Sec  4.  The  provi.,io-:s  of  this  Act  i  other 
thati  l.ie  proi;siji.s  of  subsection  ibi  of  the 
fir^t  sictiou)  shall  apply  to  cippomtnie'.t.'? 
made  after  '..he  date  of  e;;a.tnient  of  Lliis 
A^t 


S.  1443.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  riinendmcnt. 


AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRET•^RY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  NECES- 
SARY TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  S    2045  ANTD  S.  37 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  Pic<^,ld?nt, 
I  a-k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Secre- 
tary' of  the  Seriate  may  be  authorized 
to  mak'V  any  technical  or  clerical  correc- 
tion-, which  may  be  neces.^ary  to  carry 
out  the  lesi^.lative  intent  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  amendment — which  would  be 
my  amendment — v.hich  was  offered  to 
and  acrr-pted  on  both  S  2045  and  S  37, 
T.hich  were  earlier  pa.s.s-'d  by  the  Senate, 
in  their  en?ro-:^.Tient. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'ef.ti'jn.  it  i.s   o  ordered. 


DEFENSE  ARTICI.ES  FURNISHED  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Trie  Senate  f  ontmued  v.ith  trie  r:on- 
.Mdeiaiion  of  the  bill  'S.  1443'  to  author- 
ize the  fumi.shinK  of  defeii.se  artir  les  and 
r-.ervK.e.s  to  foreign  countrie-,  and  Inter- 
national ort;anizatlons 

The  PRESIDING  OFMCER  The  quei- 
ti'.n  recur"!  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Hatiiaway)  to 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr  Pre.sident.  T  .suctrrest 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  The  clerk 
will  c.ill  tlie  roll. 

The  le-^i-lative  clcik  called  the  roll, 
and  the  loilownv;  Senators  answered  to 
their  na.mes: 
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Aikpu  Fiilbright  McGoveru 

Brooke  GrilTiu  Nelson 

Burciiclc  Hnnspn  Peil 

Byrd.  Hathaway  Ranrlolph 

Hurry  F..  Jr.  Humphrey  Savbe 

Bvrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson  Scott.  Pa. 

Church  Javits  Scoit.  Va. 

Cranston  Johnston  Thurmoud 

Do.'niniok  Mansfleld  To'.vcr 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
ab.-ent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  af^reed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Han.=?en  >  A  quorum  call  is  in  progre.ss.  A 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  is  a 
motion  to  rece.ss  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  recess  is  in  order,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  an  order  therefor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
m.ove  to  recess. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen i .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sugge.^.t 
the  nb.sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a 
point  of  order.  Is  that  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
is  not  present.  Tlie  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  recess 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  recess. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  le":islati\  e  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  JBYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Gravei. I,  the  S'nator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Church »,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
HfCHES).  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MrsKiE'.  the  Senator  from  Geor:;ia  'Mr. 
NuNN-*,  the  Senator  from  Alab.ima  'Mr. 
Spapkman',  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  V.'n.i.iAMS)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
f  J  om  Di  laware  ( Mr.  Biden  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark',  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Haskei.i.)  are  abjcnu 
on  oJIiciai  bu.Miie:  s. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missw.«iipi)l  'Mr.  STENia.s)  Is  absent  be- 
cau:,e  fjl  lllnci.s. 


I  iurtlier  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Ct.ahk),  the  Scnat-jr  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Sena'or  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
HrCHEs),  the  Scnatcr  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunni  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

ilr.  GniFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senrtor  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
fanuly.  . 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  | 
Hel-is)   is  necessarily  absent.  ^y 

The    Senator    from    Maryland     C-.Ir. 
M.4THIA3)    and  the  Senator  from  Ohio    ' 
'Mr.  Taft.i    are  absent  on  ofScial  bu  i- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)    is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Helms)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  1, 
nays  C3,  as  follows: 
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Aboiiro/k 


A  ikon 

AlUn 

Eaktr 

Barllett 

Bayh 

Beall 

BtUmon 

BLiinelt 

Bontsca 

B.ble 

Brock 

Eni.'.ke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Ca.se 
Chiles 
Cook 
Cranston 
Cirtis 
Dole 

Donuiiicl 
Dom.uick 
E.T^lcton 
Eastland 


YEAS— 1 


NAYS— 83 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Foul; 

Fulbriyht 

Gnffln 

Gurncy 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hiillin;;s 

Hruska 

Hudtileston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Loni? 

Mac;nuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovcm 

Mclntyre 


M-ncalf 

M  jndale 

Monloya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pnslore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

rro.xmire 

Randolph 

RilJlcoff 

Roth 

Snxbe 

.Schweiker 

S"olt.  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

SymlnKtoa 

TalmaUge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tuniioy 

Welckcr 

Yotjns 


NOT  VOTING— 16 


Bidcn 

Chur.;h 

Clark 

C.,tton 

G  jhhvater 

Gravel 


Haskell 

Helms 

Hu.;he3 

Malhias 

Muskie 

Nunu 


Sparkman 

SlLnius 

Taft 

Williams 


So  Mr.  Fulbricht's  motion  to  recess 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Hathaway)  to 
S.  1443. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say.  in  explanation  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recess,  that  we  had  had  a  quorum 
call  going  on  for  appro.ximately  an  hour 
and  a  half,  with  no  action  and  no  move- 
ment. Only  two  or  three  Members  were 
on  the  floor.  There  was  a  quorum  call, 
and  33  Members  answered.  That  is  why 
I  moved  to  recess,  simply  to  try  to  get 
some  action. 

We  are  nearinf?  the  end  of  this  flsc;il 
year,  and  we  are  told  daily  that  we  are 
under  great  pressuie  to  pass  this  and 
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other  legislation;  and  I  thought  it  was 
important  at  least  to  bring  into  the  open 
just  what  the  purpose  is  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  we  are  in 
the  process  of  holding  hearings  on  a 
nominee  for  the  FBI.  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing, if  this  is  the  practice,  whether  it 
would  be  wiser  every  morning  to  object 
to  the  fact  that  committees  should  meet 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea,  if  we  are  really  serious  about  get- 
ting legislation  throuah. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  leadership  made  a  plea  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  expedite  the  tremendous  amount 
of  legislation  which  confronts  us  this 
week.  We  caiip<^  force  the  Senate  to  do 
anything  which  the  Senate  will  not  do. 
It  takes  the  Senate  collectively  to  handle 
the  situation  which  confronts  us  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  to  ofTer  an  amend- 
ment and  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  has  two  amendments.  There 
are  others.  I  hope  we  will  not  be  con- 
fronted with  another  situ.ition  such  as 
-  this. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  using  his  option  and  highlighting 
what  confronts  us  at  this  time.  Here  it  is 
only  Monday,  and  we  cannot  get  on  with 
the  bu.siness;  and  we  are  forced — in  un- 
usual circumstances,  by  the  way — to  put 
in  a  quorum  call  in  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

I  plead  with  Senators  to  fa-i-e  up  to 
their  responsibilities  and  to  be  on  the 
floor  as  much  as  possible.  Committees 
are  meeting,  and  perhaps  we  will  have 
to  object  to  their  meeting  from  now  on, 
because  the  primarj'  place  for  a  Senator 
is  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  It  is  the  leadership  that 
requests  every  morning,  when  the  Sen- 
ate goes  into  session,  that  the  commit- 
tees be  allowed  to  m.eet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  that  day,  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  we  are  not  being 
counterproduct  i\o. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  answer 
^in  the  affirmative  to  the  query  just  raised 
'by  the  distingui- hed  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, because  we  try  to  do  our  best  to 
accommodate  the  conunittees.  The  com- 
mittees want  to  meet.  If  they  do  meet, 
they  should  be  ready  to  come  to  the  floor 
to  particip.ite  in  votes  I  do  not  feel  too 
bid  about  thi^  ordinary  committees,  but 
I  do  feel  a  little  bad  about  committees 
with  special  responsibilities— in  thiscn.se. 
the  new  Director  for  the  FBI:  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Senites.  a  new 
Secretary  of  Defen.se.  and   so  forth. 

Mr.  COOK.  We  do  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  coming  to  the  floor  and  voting. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansa.s  has  th.e  floor. 
cxT.x       nu    r.irt  n 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  committee 
meetings  are  not  the  problem. 
Mr.  COOK.  Veiy  well. 
Ml-.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  a  relatively  in- 
nocuous amendmer.t.  We  were  prepared 
to  vote  on  it.  but  the  quorum  c  all  w  as  put 
in.  We  h^.d  a  .slow  quorum  tall.  We  wait- 
ed as  long  as  we  ( ould  and  noth.ing  hap- 
l)ened  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Two 
amendments  are  rc::dv  for  action.  I  was 
only  .seeking  to  move  forward.  Tiiey  are 
not  imnoit.-nt  to  tiie  ba-ic  fundament;;ls. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  undorstand. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  trying  to  get 
some  action.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  We 
hive  the  Pell  amendment,  and  a  similar 
amendment  h-^s  been  before  the  Senate 
before.  If  we  can  move  along,  that  is  all 
I  want  to  do. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  were  setting  to 
til?  point  v.'hcre  tlT'rc  was  no  action  at 
all.  All  this  amendment  does,  and  I  refer 
to  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  is  to  provide  for  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  the  s  de  of  arms. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand we  will  soon  be  voting  on  the 
amendment  propDsed  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
amendment  provides  bscause  it  is  not 
printed.  I  understand  it  provides  for  pub- 
ILshing  a  report  of  all  arnis  supplied  to 
any  coiuitry  anywhere  m  the  world,  and 
the  kind  of  arms,  and  so  forth. 

This  amendment  would  escalate  the 
arms  race  because  if  we  say  to  one  coun- 
try that  we  sold  a  neighboring  unfriendly 
country  so  many  shells,  so  many  planes, 
so  many  guns,  then  that  countr>-  would 
be  in  the  market  for  more  from  some 
source. 

Tlie  amendment  would  be  a  godsentd 
to  the  manufacturing  plants  that  supply 
the  world  with  arms  and  equipment  for 
killing  off  each  other.  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  the  arms  they  buy  would 
come  from  the  United  States  or  not,  but 
it  is  my  opinion  that  this  would  simply 
provide  an  incentive  to  an  anns  race  if 
■wc  published  a  statement  showing  how 
much  each  country  received  and  how 
much  they  have  on  hand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  imtil  the  Senate  is  in 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  It  might  build  up  tre- 
mendous business  for  our  munitions 
niaiuifacturcrs.  but  as  for  insuring  the 
peace  of  the  world.  I  -cannot  see  it  and  I 
cannot  vpte  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFT'IN.  Mr.  Picsident.  I  rise  to 
as.sociate  myself  with  the  oppo.>iiiou  to 
the  so-called  Hathaway  amendment  cx- 
pie.s.sed  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  can  understand  tlic  frustration  ex- 
pressed by  the  distini-.UK-.hed  i-haiunan 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
because  consideration  has  not  been 
swifter  on  this  amendment  But  it  should 
be  pointed  mil  that  thi.--  is  not  a  p'.mled 
amendment.  It  is  an  unn-.intod  air.cnd- 
ment.  submitteti  at  the  desk.  Most  Sen- 
ators even  now  do  not  know  the  w-ording 
of  the  amendment  It  has  taken  some 
time  to  try  to  determine  the  impllo.ntions 
ami  impact  of  the  amendment. 


On  its  face,  the  amendment  appears 
rather  simple  a.nd  inno.uous.  It  speaks 
in  terms  of  publishing  30  day.<:  advance 
not: -e  in  the  Federal  Reii^ter  of  the  fart 
that  an  export  license  is  bein"  considered. 
As  I  understand  it.  at  the  present  time 
re,"-ular  ren;jrts  are  suhm-tted  to  the  ap- 
propriate ccmmittees  in  Congress  at  in- 
tervals of  6  months,  advi.sing  of  export 
licenses  that  are  gr-^nled. 

The  Hathaway  amendment  would  be 
a  radi-al  chanr'e  in  the  procedure— a 
change  which  could  be  very  mischierous. 

The  amendment  provides,  in  effect. 
that  an  arms  sale  must  be  delayed  30 
cL\ys  while  notice  is  published.  Not  only 
v.-oulri  this  trigger  an  arms  race,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermnnt  has  pointed  out. 
it  could  operate  as  a  very  serious  obstacle 
in  a  situation  where  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. I  refer,  for  example,  to  a  situation 
that  could  arise  in  the  Middle  East  Un- 
der the  amendment,  v*  would  have  lo 
delay  a  sale  for  30  days— which  could  be 
too  long  ta  be  helpful. 

This  amendment  has  not  been  given 
adequate  crnsideration  and  the  Senate 
committee  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  the  views  of  the  administration. 
Therefore,  ii  should  be  rejected  under 
the  circumstances  which  are  presented. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Uie  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson > 
be  added  as  a  co.^ponscr  of  my  amend- 
ment, concerning  aid  to  Greece 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioii.  11  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRLFFIN  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  ar;:i:ments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Verm.ont  and  hopefully  the 
ones  I  have  added  to  that,  should  be  suf- 
ficient reason  for  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  amendment.  I  am  read:.-  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  H.ATHAWAY.  Mr.  Prc.-^ident,  I 
would  hke  just  a  few  moments  to  answer 
some  of  the  arguments  made  by  Uie  S-:n- 
ator  from  Michigan. 

First,  he  contends  this  was  not  a 
pruned  amer.dment.  Tliis  amendment 
was  sent  to  the  committee  on  May  22. 
over  a  month  ago.  It  has  been  altered. 
but  very  sliphtl-.  That  is  why  it  is  un- 
rrintcd  at  this  time.  The  substance  is  the 
same  as  the  measure  that  was  before  tlie 
Conimittee  on  Foreign  Relation.-  or.  May 
22.  There  has  been  ample  opportunitv  for 
them  to  study  it  The  administration  hi3 
coaunented  on  the  amendment  in  writ- 
ing, and  I  presume  the  other  side  has 
co-,iies. 

The  Sctiator  .said  we  already  recoivod 
i-.otice,  that  under  the  regulations  the 
State^Dejnirtment  is  sij;;iosed  to  notify 
the  appropriate  committee  C  months 
.liter  hcen.-os  have  been  granted  .Assum- 
ing tliis  would  be  lair  notice,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is,  tlie  Slate  Department  is  so 
far  behind  that  we  are  not  receiving 
these  notices  now  until  a  year  iuid  a  li.-ilf 
aftoiw.iid. 

But  that  Ls  not  the  i.ssiie  Wii.tt  we 
\Mint  is  prior  noiilu-alion  so  th.at  mem- 
hcrs  of  the  publ.c  and  particularly  Mem- 
liers  of  Congress  can  ccinplain  if  there  Is 
anj   proposed  sale  of  a.nuainents  to  Mxy 
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country  thrcuP!hout  the  world,  any  pri- 
vate individual  or  group  of  individuals. 
Contrary  to  what  otherwise  is  argued, 
this  would  not  escalate  the  arms  race  but 
would  deescalate  the  arms  race.  There 
would  be  pressures  from  the  public  to 
prevent  some  of  these  sales.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  The  Senator 
said  th.^re  might  be  an  emergency  situa- 
tion, like  sending  arms  to  Israel.  The 
United  Slates  Government  can  make 
that  sale  and  it  does  not  have  to  rely  ou 
individuals  to  do  it. 

Without  further  ado.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  support 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way I .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gka- 
VEL',  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes  I .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN  I ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ( Mr. 
Sparkman-i,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Willia-msi  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  iMr.  Bideni,  the  Senat<;r 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark i,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell  i  arc  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi.>-si.ssippi  (Mr.  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  furtlier  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark*  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vot€,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  Clark)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
froin  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn>. 

t  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  irom 
Io*a  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "nav." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton i  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms  I  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thiasi  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft>   are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr,  Helms)  would  vote 
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Aikt'ii 

Allon 
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BclIinOM 
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Buckley 

Byrd. 
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Cook 
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Baker 
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Goldwater 

So    Mr. 
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NOT  VOTING - 
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Haskell 
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Scott.  Va. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

.Symington 

Talma;ise 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weioker 

Young 
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Nunn 

.S- arkman 

Stenuis 

Tatt 

Williams 


Hathaway's  amendment  was 


"nay. ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  44,  as  follows  : 

(No.  222  Leg.] 

YEAS — 41 


Aboure/k 
Bavh 
Bible 
Brooke 

BurUuk 


ByrtJ.  Robert  C.  Long 


Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Kennedy 


Ca.sf 

Chlle.s 

Church 

Cranston 
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Hart 

Harlke 

HatUeld 


Magnu.son 

Manslleld 

McCIellan 

McOovem 

Mclntvre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Mo.-„i 

MusRIe 

Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pfustore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Stevenson 

Tunney 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.'enta lives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  ih:it  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  ihe  commit- 
t(?c  of  conference  on  the  di.>agreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7447 1  making  .supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purpo.ses:  that  ihe 
House  h  id  receded  from  its  di.'^agreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17,  20.  22.  23.  35,  4.5,  60,  68,  81,  and 
83  of  the  hill  and  concurred  therein: 
and  thst  the  House  had  receded  from 
its  di -agreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11,  18.  19,  25,  34, 
38.  42.  43,  46.  :i\.  and  84,  and  concurred 
therein,  .severally  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affi.xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

U  R.  hlhl  An  act  to  amend  the  Service 
C  Jii'ract  Act  of  1965  to  extend  its  geographi- 
cal coverage  to  contracts  performed  on  Can- 
ton Island:  and 

H.R  5857.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968,  and  icr 
other  purposes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalfi  sub.sequently  signed 
the  enrolled  bills. 


DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FURNISHED  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

41,  The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  'S.  1443)  to  author- 
ize the  furnishing  of  defense  articles  and 
services  to  foreisn  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin ) .  The  question  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland 
(Mr.  Pell)  . 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wa.shington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a.s  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Pell  amendment  on  aid  to 
Greece  i.s  the  pending  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  speak  very  briefly  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

I  have  followed  with  growing  concern 
the  develojjnienls  in  Greece.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  now  we-have  been  reassured 
by  our  Government  and  the  Greek  Gov- 
_^  eminent  that  some  real  progress  would 
be  made  toward  rcUuniii-  to  normalcy. 
Every  time  a  promise  has  been  made,  we 
find  that  repression  continues. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  relates  to 
the  ability  of  Greece  to  discharge  its  re- 
.sponsibililies  to  NATO.  One  can  talk  all 
that  one  wants  to  talk  about  the  internal 
situation  in  a  country  bein^  its  own  bu.si- 
ness.  However,  the  facts  are,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  internal  .situation  in 
Greece  has  deteriorated  each  month  and 
each  year  as  a  result  of  this  regime. 

Mr.  President,  .some  very  thoughtful 
people  who  follow  the  goings  on  in 
NATO— some  outstanding  oflicers  and 
profr.ssional  .soldiers  who  have  only  one 
concern,  and  that  is  the  security  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
area — have  expressed  their  continuing 
concern  about  the  developments  in 
Greece. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senate  that  one  vtiy 
hiyli  ranking,  retired  officer  who  served 
overseas  in  connection  with  a  NATO  a,s- 
signment  has  conveyed  to  me  his  deep 
concern  about  the  events  in  Greece.  As  a 
result  of  the  latest  defection  of  naval  of- 
ficers, we  have  a  situation  now  in  whicii 
the  ability  of  the  Greek  Government  to 
make  a  viable  contribution  to  its  NATO 
commitment  is  in  serious  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  plen.sed  to  cospon- 
sor  the  amendment  of  the  distingui.>-hed 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  (Mr.  Pell  ' 
in  an  effort  to  see  if  we  cannot  jar  .some 
sense  into  the  leadership  of  Greece.  My 
concern  runs  directly  to  the  ability  of  the 
Greek  Government  to  fulfill  its  commit- 
ment to  NATO.  The  course  that  govern- 
ment is  following  at  this  time,  with  all  of 
the  repression  that  is  evidenced  there,  is 
disgraceful.  So  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  express  its  deep  concern 
about  the  developments  in  Greece  by 
agreeing  to  the  pending  amendment. 

This  amendment  does  not  cut  off  all 
aid.  However,  il  does  require  the  Presi- 
d'^nt  to  make  the  kind  of  certification 
that  I  think  is  entirely  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  so  as 
to  clear  up  any  ambiguity  on  the  part  of 
anyone  and  to  be  the  devil's  advocate 
for  the  moment,  I  ask  the  Srmtor  from 
Washington,  who  has  been  vei-y  close  to 
the  NATO  Alliance  and  who  has  been  a 
student  of  its  devploi^mfnt.  wbrthcr  he 
sees  anything  in  this  that  wou'd  compel 
Greece  to  withdraw  from  NATO? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Not  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  effort  to  nudge  the  Greek 
Government  to  make  a  viable  contribu- 
tion to  NATO.  I  point  out  that  I  have 
talked  with  a  former  high  ranking  Greek 
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officer  who  has  left  and  is  now^  with  an 
American  company.  This  is  a  very  re- 
tponsible,  soler.  and  sensible  m:;n.  He  is 
a  moderate  individual.  That  man  in- 
fiiimed  me— and  he  hns  kept  current 
ultli  all  that  is  going  on  in  Greece— that 
the  military  competence  of  the  Gre:-!: 
Government  is  a  hollow  fhell.  The  last 
development  concerning  the  Greek  Navy 
v.as  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
lack. 

The  dcejo  concern  comes  from  people 
who  want  to  see  to  it  that  Greece  is  ca- 
pabJ '  oi  i.i.-;j)i  .  a  r.al  contrJjuLion  tj 
NATO. 

Mr.  President,  I  bclie\e  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Ecnator  fixm  Rhode  Island 
is  just  the  right  dose  of  medicine  th 
is  needed  and  that  this  is  the  right  tinit. 
I  know  that  both  Senr  tors  from  RhoAe 
Island  feel  as  I  do 'about  a  strong  co<n- 
mitment  to  NATO.  It  is  in  that  context 
that  I  believe  the  amendment  is  offered 
Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  Pre.'.ident.  the 
rca.son  I  a.-ked  the  question  is  that  the 
argument  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time  that  we  have  to  i  us.s'foot  around 
a  little  and  tread  a  very  close  line  with 
reference  to  giving  military'  aid  and,  in 
the  past,  economic  aid,  only  because  if 
vc  did  ml  d)  .so.  this  wou^d  happen  or 
that  would  happen  and  it  would  weaken 
the  alliance  and  they  might  withdraw 
from  NATO. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Washington  see 
anytiiing  like  thit  happening  there 
l\'T.  JACK.=!ON.  I  do  net. 
When  I  heard   from   this  great  and 
outslandin.:;  American  who  got  in  touch 
with   me   about   the   Greek   situation   I 
made  some  r-^mark.;  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  June  13,  expressing  my  con- 
cern. His  mrssaf'e  wa;  enourli  for  me.  I 
know  the  man  as  a  responsible  individ- 
ual, a  man  who  is  very  much  concerned 
I  believe  tiir'.t  it  is  time  we  do  some- 
thin  ;  a  jout  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  opposed  mihtarv  aid 
to  Greece  in  connection  with  a  tougher 
amendment  a  year  ago,  and  a  vear  be- 
fore that. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  remarks  made  on  June  13, 
1973.  in  connection  with  my  statement 
headhned  '-Greece.  NATO,  and  U.S. 
Policy,"  appearing  on  page  S11036. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Greece.  N.'VTO,  and  U.S.  Polict 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  the  NATO 
Council  of  Milliters  will  bo  convening  in 
Copenhagen  on  June  14.  It  ir,  fair  to  say  that 
the  Ministers  will  be  confronted  by  questions 
of  exceptional  diHicully.  The  alliance  so  suc- 
cessful In  the  past,  i.ow  operates  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  uiicerlalnty— o\er  America's  fu- 
ture role,  over  the  Soviet  Unioii's  future  hi- 
tentlons,  over  Europe's  commitment  to  its 
own  defense,  over  the  strategic  and  pollrlcal 
implications  of  recent  charges  in  the  i^lobal 
military  equation. 

The  meeting  in  Copenhagen  thus  promises 
^o  be  a  trying  one.  Given  the  range  of  orob- 
Icms  explicit  and  implicit-  more  than"  suf- 
hclent  to  occupy  the  2-dav  conference— I 
hopfe  I  will  be  forfrlven  for  urging  an  addi- 
tional timely  matters  for  the  Ministers'  con- 
sideration. I  refer  to  political  conditions  In 
Greece  and  their  Implications  for  the  future 
effectiveness  of  the  alliance. 
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strategical''-  peaking,  Greece  play.s  an  im- 
portant role  -lie  overall  defens"e  of  the 
West.  It  helps  i.;u.ird  the  "soft  underbelly"  of 
Europe,  and  Ls  well  situated  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Western  Intereols  In  the  Mediterrane- 
an and  the  Middle  East.  This  perception  of 
the  rcl.uionship  between  ll-.e  Mediterranean 
fu\a  and  t!ie  'Atlaiilic  world"  is  what  :o:i- 
tributed  to  Greece's  inclusion  in  NATO  la 
tl>e  first   place. 

Yet  NATO  is  far  more  than  an  ad  hoc 
nrraiipcmcnr  for  military  co'il;iboratior..  'Ihe 
-Torih  A'lantic  Tro.ily  makes  it  explKlt  tnat 
the  signatories  are  conunitted  not  only  to  the 
defense  of  e;ich  otlu-r  s  territory  but  "to  'the 
princij/Ies  of  cicnocracy,  indiudual  liber. y 
a:id/ne  rule  af  law"  and  to  ".strengthening 
llj*lr  :r;e  1  -siitutions"  And  It  is  these  basic 
allies  of  the  a!li.inre-.-the  links  which  l>tnd 
It  togc-her — that  are  called  into  question  by 
t)-e  military  dicta'.or.^^hip  in  Greece. 

I  rc-.rard  tl^e  subver:ion  of  the  democratic 
or..cr  In  Greece  as  a  serious  matter,  and  .iii 
appropriate  concern  for  alllr.nce  partners 
cominlited  to  ihe  delense  of  nee  peoples.  In 
Grec.e  tuday.  legilima'e  political  activity  has 
l;ec  I  aii5(prcs!-ca.  ar.d  Iroc  exprcciion  lii  the 
(ulMiral  "sphere  abolished  .And  while  par- 
ticipation in  NATO  Is  an  undertaking  of  the 
Greek  Governmetit.  it  is  increa-smgiy  dear 
that  the  unrepresentative  character  of  rhat 
Government  mikes  the  commitment  of  the 
Greek  people  le  is  tlian  certain. 

Given  these  circumstances,  the  "buslness- 
as-usuai"  approach  of  the  US.  Government 
itrikes  me  as  fundamentally  unwl.^e  In  par- 
ti'tilar.  if  the  lu-tificaMon  for  the  pre.:ent 
poUcv  rests  on  the  premi.se  tha*  Greek  forces 
are  vital  to  the  common  defense  effort,  that 
jti  tification  has  about  evaporated. 

It  is  now  undenl.ibie  that  the  Greek  re- 
ii.mt  has  met  with  contljerable  resistance 
within  the  military  Itself,  as  recent  events 
In  the  Gresk  Navy  clearly  show  How.  then. 
Is  the  se::-urity  of  the  casterti  Medlteireaneaii" 
enhanced  by  Greek  Armed  Forces  v^hen  key 
elements  of  th»e  fcr-e=:  are  c!emorali7ed 
cr  are  not  on  station  because  they  cannot, 
l;i  good  cons:ienre.  support  a  government 
winch  has  abrogated  the  liberies  of  their 
fellow  citizens?  How  w;',!  a  reg;me,  so  lacking 
ia  support  that  it  must  resort  to  brutality 
In  etiforclng  its  writ,  command  the  loyalty 
of  I'.s  people  a:  a  tim"  of  cr:si.=  ? 

Thus  the  suppression  of  individual  liberty, 
the  lack  of  a  genuine  popular  base  for  the 
ro,-:Une,  and  tie  fissures  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  military  all  make  Greece  a 
serious  problem  for  the  alliance.  In  partic- 
ular, iliou-^htful  siatesmeii— In  Europe  and 
North  America— know  th?  difficulty  of  gen- 
erating support  among  -heir  own  constitu- 
ents for  a  policy  which  seems  to  acquiesce 
in  the  fait  accompli  of  the  present  Greek 
authorities.  Indeed,  such  a  policy  will  ulti- 
mately be  -self-defeating,  and  it  Is  now  time 
to  realize  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  a  certain 
portion  of  what  Is  h.ipper.im:  In  Greece  rep- 
resents the  result  of  deep  divisions  In  Greek 
.society  The  histo.-y  which  led  to  the  rl.se  of 
the  colonels  cannot  be  repealed,  and  out- 
siders simply  cannot  rostructive  Greek  pol- 
itics in  accordance  with  their  own  Ideas. 

Bu*.  there  are  certain  po:>itive  steps  that 
cati  be  taken.  I  would  liope,  for  examp'e 
that  the  American  Government  would  aban- 
don the  wholly  fictitious  notion  that  "prog- 
ress tow.ird  constitutional  t-overnment"  ex- 
ists In  Greece,  and  that  it  set  aside  this 
fiction  as  the  o.Ticial  mt;ona:c  for  our  mili- 
tary aid.  Instead,  I  would  prefer  a  policy 
v.hich  conditions  such  a;d  on  real  progress 
toward  free  itistituiions.  A  genuinely  open 
and  unrigged  popul.ar  rcrercn.duni  on  the 
recent  decree  aboh.shing  the  monarchy  must 
be  Insisted  upon  as  a  mliunuim  demonstra- 
tion of  su.'h  proTCKs. 

Second,  I  uiiderstand  that  the  NATO  for- 
eign ministers  may  be  asked  to  e.xpress  them- 


portanrc  of  pohtical  li'jcr.il- 
i-^.'!Oi  in  Gree-e  I  hope  the  United  Sta'es 
Will  ad,ipt,  an  affirma'ive  attitude  toward 
oU  h  a  mo-.Q.  mnd  not  .seek  either  to  evat^e 
the  io-ue  or  water  down  e.vphcit  Ian  ua-.c 
o.i  the  suojeci. 

Ob.ijusly,  Mr.  President,  such  actions  on 
cur  pin  wii;  not  lead  It  ih.e  immediate  res- 
toration of  individual  liber. y  and  demo- 
cratic pr,-?cediire.=  in  Greece  Eut  th-y  src  a 
rto.Td  way  to  beuin  imolcm?nting  a  forward- 
leaking  and  productive  policy,  consistent 
with  both  cur  NATO  treaty  commitments 
and  cur  own  polKlcal  traaiuons. 


Mr.   President,   will   tlie 


Mr.    ALLEN. 
S:-n  ■•Xr~-r  yield'' 

?Ir.  AIKE.N.  Mr.  Preidcn!.  would  the 
S:':i.Uor  jieldV 

Mr  JACKiON.  Mr.  Prc^^ident.  is  :t 
nil  right  with  the  Senator  frc.m  Rhode 
I.sl  nd  if  I  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  P.esid?nt.  if  the  6th 
Fleet  h-ts  to  withdraw  from  Greece— and 
this  may  be  a  first  .'^tcp  toward  -th.-it 
artion— v.berc  wouM  the  Cth  FLct  Le 
siat  oned''  Is  thc'e  any  other  pL';cc'' 

Mr.  PELL.  If  t'ne  6th  Fleet  were  to 
with  Jr.-' n-  f;-o'n  Grcec?,  the  ds.  trcv;rs 
would  go  from  Athens  back  to  Rlir-de 
IsLnid.  whirh  is  \vhe:e  they  should  be. 
Hov;ever.  that  is  not  the  only  re.ison  thai 
I  hive  offered  this  amendment.  I  h.Tve 
ofTcred  .=imil  u'  amendments  long  before 
withdraw  from  Gree:e.  the  deslrovers 
would  be  back  in  Rhode  Island  which 
would  be  a  iDrat.on  th.it  would  be  cheap- 
er and  better. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can  un- 
derst.ind  the  feelings  of  the  Sen.^tor  from 
Rhode  I.'-land  perfectly.  On  the  other 
h.^.nd.  I  am  wondeiing  if  this  could  con- 
ceivably be  the  start  to  withdrawing  the 
6th  Fleet  from  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean. And  I  wonder  whether  ihc  Senator 
ii  now  getting  even  with  the  Greeks  or 
with  some  other  friendly  Mediterranean 
nation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  knows  my  views.  I 
feci  veiT  strongly  about  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Meditrrranean. 
The  destroyers  c.tn  opcr.-.te  out  of  Italv. 
I  would  ask  the  Scn.Uor  from  Vermo.nt 
where  they  operated  before  they  went 
into  Greece.  They  operated  out  of  both 
countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  ILily  does  not  want  them. 
Tlicy  have  made  th.it  plain. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Were  they  huffective 
befoie  ihc  Greek  base  was  set  up"' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  6th  Fleet  has 
been  the  most  impo.'-tant  instrument  we 
have  had  for  tlie  protccticn  of  Israel 

Mr,  JACKSON.  I  agree  \\ith  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  do  nc  t  tl'.ink  wc  should 
withdraw  that  defen.'-c. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  knot.s 
that  that  is  not  the  proi^Oial.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  th:  Cth  Fl?et  has  been  in  the 
Mediterrane;in  for  years.  They  have  been 
in  Athens  only  a  little  over  a  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  had  to  wind  up  in 
Greece  because  they  could  not  stav  m  ^ 
the  other  places.  We  hate  had  pretty 
.i^^ood  relations  with  Greece,  and  they 
h.ive  prob.ibly  been  the  strongest  factor 
we  have  had  in  insuring  Israel  of  our 
suoport  in  n  crl>;is— rertalnlv  much 
.stronger  tlian  all  tlie  million.s  of  doU.tr.s 
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we  have  put  through  the  Appropriations 
Committees  for  them.  I  am  just  thinking 
what  if  the  Greeks  said  to  us.  "We  dent 
need  you  any  more,  go  home?" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Did  the  Senator  sup- 
port all  the  Israeli  military  credit  aid 
amendments? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  I  have  supported 
the  ones  that  were  .sufficient  for  main- 
taining Israel's  superior  positions  in  the 
Middle  East.  However,  I  do  not  like  to 
6ee  Israel  put  up  for  auction  everv  vear. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
asked  tlie  Senator  if  he  had  voted  for  the 
Jackson  amendments  on  military  credits 
for  Israel. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  voted  for  the  6th  Fleet, 
because  I  felt  that  it  was  of  greater  im- 
portance for  the  protection  of  Israel 
than  all  the  money  that  was  offered. 
I  did  vote  against  the  proposal  to  take 
the  aid  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  we  have  proved 
two  things.  Mr.  President,  in  this  col- 
loquy-:  The  Senator  from  Vermont  did 
not  vote  for  appropriations  for  military 
credits  for  Israel,  the  nation  that  he  has 

expressed  liis  concern  about 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  but  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  did.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  in  error. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Although  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  originally— on  September 
1,  1970 — supported  my  amendment — sec- 
tion 501 — to  the  Defense  Procurement 
Act  of  1971,  which  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  unlimited  military  credits 
to  Israel,  on  July  31,  1972.  he  voted 
against  my  amendment  which  extended 
that  authorization.  The  Senate  adopted 
my  original  amendment  by  a  vote  of  87 
to  7  and  it  adopted  the  extension  of  the 
authorization  by  a  vote  of  76  to  9. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  on  No- 
vember 23.  1971,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont voted  for  a  procedural  motion  to 
defeat  my  amendment  appropriating 
$500,000,000  in  military  credits  for  Israel 
based  on  the  authorization  in  section  501, 
and,  when  the  procedural  motion  failed 

by  a  vote  of  14  to  81.  he  voted  against 

I  repeat,  acjainst— the  appropriation  it- 
self. My  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  81  to  14. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  to 
belabor  this  point. 
Mr.  AIKEN,  No. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Everjone  knows  that 
the  6th  Fleet  was  effective  prior  to  the 
time  we  had  a  base  in  Greece.  It  has 
been  operating  in  the  Mediterranean  all 
these  years.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  Just  com- 
mon horse.sense  that  if  the  democratic 
order  in  Greece  continues  to  be  sub- 
verted, and  the  best  people,  the  best  pro- 
fe.ssionals  they  have  had  in  their  miU- 
tary  service,  are  driven  out,  Greece's  con- 
tribution to  NATO  will  end  up  at  zero. 
I  mu.st  .say  that  is  my  concern.  That  is 
why  I  am  joining  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  principal  srwasor  of 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  hif4h  time 
that  we  blow  the  whistle  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Greek  colonels. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  may  be,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  would  .sometimes  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wa.shington  that  we  should 
get  our  forces  out  of  the  Mediterranean 
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coniDletely,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
rig  lit  now.  We  should  wait  until  the 
countries  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
have  had  their  meeting,  and  see  if  they 
cannot  get  together  on  more  agreeable, 
compatible  terms. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  would  add  th.it  there  is  no 
intention  whatsoever  to  withdraw  the 
Gth  Fleet,  but  rather  a  desire  to  make 
sine  th.it  ilie  bases  from  which  it  oper- 
ates are  secure,  to  make  sure  that  we 
hive  a  viable  military  force  there  in  the 
present  situation,  where  our  Air  Force 
is  grounded  becau.se  we  are  worried  that 
the  pilots  might  fiy  off  if  we  give  them 
enough  gasoline,  and  where  the  big  ships 
are  kejJt  in  port  because  tiiey  do  not  trust 
them  out  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  making  a  good  ar- 
piiment  for  continuing  the  Azores  bases. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  knows  my 
feelings  are  mixed  about  the  bases  on  the 
Azores,  but  I  support  the  people  of  Portu- 
gal. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not.  to  this  point,  engaged  in  the  debate, 
but  I  took  the  libeity  of  going  to  the 
desk  and  reading  the  amendment.  Since 
there  is  not  a  copy  of  the  amendment  on 
any  Senator's  desk,  so  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about, 
until  such  time  as  we  do  get  a  copy  of  it. 
Mr.  PELL.  Here  is  a  copv. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  will  say  for  the  rec- 
ord I  find  there  are  a  number  of  phrases 
in  this  amendment  which  are  .sub-stan- 
tially  dilTcrent  from  what  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Washington  thought  they 
were.  I  assume  he  has  read  it  carefully, 
but  maybe  he  has  not.  In  any  event,  I 
would  like  .some  enlightenment  on  it. 

It  says  that  it  is  our  policy  to  provide 
military  assistance  and  military  sales, 
credit  sales,  and  guaranties  to  or  for  the 
Government  of  Greece  only  when  that 
Government  fulfills  its  obligations  imder 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Well,  let  us  just  take  that,  to  start 
with.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  the 
NATO  countries  which  fulfills  its  agree- 
ment under  the  North  Atlantic  Treatj 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States. 
Even  now  we  are  not  in  full  agreement. 
So  I  would  presume  that  if  we  take  that 
as  a  criterion,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  make  credit  sales  or  military 
sales  to  anvbody.  we  could  say  we  are  not 
going  to  give  to  any  single  country  in 
the  NATO  organization  as  a  whole,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
going  to  live  up  to  the  agreement. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are 
tr\ing  to  get  an  agreement  with  the  War- 
.saw  countries  and  the  U.S.SR.  to  try  to 
have  military  reduction  of  force,  so  that 
we  would  not  have  agreements,  wiiich 
we  are  supposed  to  have,  which  will  pro- 
vide that  we  have  a  certain  number  of 
defense  forces,  both  military  and  naval. 
Then  we  say,  in  addition : 
Including  both  adherence  to  the  p<jniical 
principie.s  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Treaty  and  the  maintenance  of  Its  capability 
to  perform  common  defense  functions. 

The    only    people    who    can    decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  gomg  to  make  any 


military  sales,  give  any  militai-y  assist- 
ance, or  give  credit,  are  not  the  535  Merp- 
bers  of  Congress.  Perhaps  some  of  us  who 
are  on  Appropriations  or  Foreign  Rela- 
tions—although I  very  much  doubt  it,  I 
say  with  much  respect— or  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
may  have  some  concept  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  military  structure.  But  there  are 
doggone  few  of  u-..  and  there  are  a  great 
number  of  people  who  do  understand 
this;  who  do  understand  the  need  for  a 
viable  defense  force  in  that  area.  They 
are  the  ones  who  make  the  decisions  as 
to  whether  wc  ought  to  make  the  sales. 

But  this  amendment  makes  a  full  pro- 
hibition until  such  time  as — 

The  President  undertakes  a  comprehensive 
review  •  •  •  of  United  States  policy  toward 
Greece,  (2)  has  mide  a  full  report  with  re- 
spect to  such  review  to  Congress,  and  (3) 
finds  and  reports  to  Congress  that,  as  a  result 
of  such  review,  the  Government  of  Greece  Ls 
In  full  compliance  r  with  Its  political  and 
military  obllsatlons  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

This  is  great.  It  sounds  great  that  peo- 
ple shall  make  a  review  to  decide  what 
we  are  going  to  do. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  Senate  that 
we  do  that  every  time.  We  are  trying  to 
encourage  Greece  to  go  along  with  NATO. 
That  is  an  extremely  important  section 
of  our  eastern  Mediterranean  frontier 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  defend,  if 
we  are  going  to  defend  all  the  equipment 
they  need  to  participate  in  the  defense. 
It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  to  do 
that.  It  seems  to  me  also  to  reduce  our 
bargaining  position,  which  I  understand 
would   be   threatened,   if   we   get   some 
changes  made  in  the  way  of  an  agree- 
ment that  they  do  not  happen  to  like  in 
Greece,  or  that  a  Senator  does  not  like. 
As  far  as  interfering  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  country  is  concerned — and 
we  have  had  just  about  enough  of  that 
in   any   type  of  situation— and   this  is 
definitely  an  attempt  to  try  to  make  a 
change    in    the    internal    structure    in 
Greece— and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <Mr.  Jackson  )  has  almost  said  that 
in  the  process  of  his  own  colloquy — I 
would  say   that  this   is  something  the 
U.S.SR.  should  not  be  involved  in.  in  any 
form  of  structure.  When  we  are  talking 
about  trying  to  live  up  to  our  obligations 
to  NATO,  we  might  just  as  well  try  to 
forget  it  because  we  do  not  have  a  single 
country  in  the  NATO  organization  living 
up  to  its  obligations. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  very  brief 
re.sponse  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
I  would  agree  with  what  he  Ls  saying, 
namely,  that  all  the  members  of  NATO 
are  not  in  100-percent  compliance,  not 
even  this  country,  but  we  are  more  in 
compliance  than  any  other  country.  But 
life  is  a  question  of  degree,  it  is  not  all 
black  or  white.  The  Greek  situation  is 
unique  among  the  NATO  countries 
where  we  find  the  Greek  regime  cannot 
rely  on  its  own  military  forces.  The.se 
forces  cannot  let  out  on  maneuvers 
becaase  they  might  run  away.  It  is  al- 
most as  if  they  were  in  some  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries,  trying  to  get  out. 

From  the  political  point  of  view,  Greece 
is  the  only  nation  absent,  when  we  go  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  of  NATO. 
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There  we  find  a  line  of  empty  desks  and 
the  sign  "No  Greeks." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  give  cause 
for  the  need  for  reexamination. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
,  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  I  want 
to  say  m  reply  that  if  this  amendment 
goes  to  the  point  of  whether  we  like  or 
dislike  a  particular  form  of  government. 
I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from' 
Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  like  the  Greek 
form  of  government,  either.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  do  not  like  the  U.S.S.R.'s  form 
of  government,  and  we  are  trying  to  do 
something  a'oout  that  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting more  peaceful  agreements. 

I  also  do  not  like  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
That  is  a  miserable,  doggone  govern- 
ment. We  are  trying  to  do  something 
there.  I  could  name  all  kinds  of  other 
governments  around  the  world  with 
which  we  are  Uving  peacefully  and  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  create  an  attitude  of 
stability  within  the  area,  although  we  do 
not  agree  with  their  governmental  form 
at  all.  So  when  we  sav  we  do  not  like 
the  form  of  the  Greek  Government,  that 
does  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with  defense 
requirements  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean. I  would  say  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  an  effoi  t  to  trv  to  main- 
tain stability  and  peace  in  that  area  We 
are  not  going  to  get  it  by  this  mendment 
Mr.  PELL.  I  tliank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  .should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island:  Does  the  present  law 
require,  before  any  military  assistance  is 
given  to  the  government  of  Greece  that 
the  President  certify  that  the  giving  of 
any  such  assistance  will  be  helpful  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct.  That  is  the 
present   law.   The   jjending   amendment 
goes  a  bit  further,  is  a  bit  stronger   in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  in 
Greece  has  deteriorated  since  this  law 
was  first  enacted. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Deteriorated  in  what  way? 
Mr.  PELL.  Deteriorated  from  the  view- 
point that  they  have  no  representation 
in    the   North    Atlantic    Assembly.    The 
situation   has   also   deteriorated   to   the 
extent  that  never  before  in  the  history 
of  NATO  have  ships  under  arms  sought 
to  defect  from  their  government.  ThLs 
happened  within  the  last  few  weeks.  No 
other  country  in  the  history  of  NATO  has 
had  its  form  of  government  changed  by 
fiat,  which  is  what  the  Greek  regime  has 
sought  to  do.  These  last  two  changes  have 
occurred  since  the  law  was  first  written. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  this  amendment,  then. 
aimed  at  the  Government  of  Greece  in 
an   effort   to   get    the   Greek    people    to 
change  their  form  of  go\ernmcnt? 

Mr.  PELL.  No.  It  is  meant  basically  to 
nudge  the  Greek  Government,  no  matter 
what  style  it  is,  dictatorship  or  Fascist 
group,  whatever  it  is.  But  the  Greek 
Government  has  shown  it  is  ineffective 
to  meet  its.  oblit  ;.tions  under  the  NATO 
treaty  as  of  a  ni^nth  ago.  demonstrated 
when,  during  an  exercise  at  sea,  a  Greek 
destroyer  defec  l-r".  So  it  is  obvious  that 
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they  are  not  able  to  carry  out  their  obli- 
gations under  NATO. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  said,  I  be- 
lieve, that  none  of  the  nations,  not  even 
the  United  States,  has  lived  up  to  its 
treaty  obligations  under  the  NATO  pact 
Mr.  PELL.  To  a  degree. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  why  docs  not  the 
Senator  direct  his  amendment  against 
those  other  nations? 

Mr.  PELL.  Because  I  said  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  degree.  Tlie  other  nations  are  far 
more  in  compliance,  and  the  United 
States  most  of  all;  but  of  all  the  nations. 
Greece  is  the  one  not  able  to  carry  out 
it5  obligations  under  the  treaty,  and  that 
is  the  reason  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tlie  Senator  feels,  then, 
that  when  an  ally  is  not  able  to  do  as 
much  as  it  formerly  did.  it  should  be  dis- 
carded as  an  ally? 

Mr.  PELL.  We  are  not  discarding 
Greece  as  an  ally.  I  am  saying  that  be- 
fore we  extend  credit  sales  and  provide 
more  money  down  the  ineffective  rathcle 
of  the  Greek  military  machine,  we  should 
examine  the  matter  fully  so  that  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  will  be  well  spent  and  will 
be  certified  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  existing  law.  the 
President  would  have  to  certify  that  that 
a.ssi,5tance  would  be  in  defense  of  the 
United  States,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct.  He  would. 
But  under  the  pending  amendment,  it 
would  be  a  little  tit  tougher.  He  would 
have  to  certify  that  all  was  in  compliance 
with  the  political  and  military  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Have  any  other  NATO 
pact  nations  found  any  fault  with  the 
Greek  Government  and  imposed,  in  ef- 
fect, sanctions  on  that  Government,  as 
the  Senator  seeks  to  do  here? 

Mr.  PELL.  Just  about  every  one  of 
them,  as  was  shown  in  the  Council  of 
Europe  from  which  Greece  withdrew  to 
avcid  being  thrown  out.  So  I  would  say 
that  what  we  are  doinfi  here  is  what 
other  NATO  nations  would  have  liked  us 
to  do  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  de  Gaulle,  then,  did 
not  the  French  Government  ask  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  its  troops— our 
NATO  troops— from  French  soil? 

Mr.  PELL.  They  asked  us  to  withdraw 
our  troops  from  there,  but  France  has  al- 
ways participated  in  the  meetings  at 
NATO  and  has  continued  to  have  an  am- 
ba.ssador  at  Bru.s.sels.  France  has  par- 
ticipated to  the  full  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  never  found 
any  fault  with  the  French  action,  did  he? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  did  not  oflor  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  know  I  was  concerned  bv  it. 
I  would  have  supported  an  amendment 
at  that  time  if  it  had  been  offered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  would  hope, 
then,  that  his  amendment  might  have 
an  effect  on  the  form  of  government 
that  the  Greeks  have? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  hope  it  w  ould  briim 
a  stropRcr  govcinment.  a  government 
that  could  secure  the  allegiance  of  its 
people.  What  is  at  stake  now  is  that 
Greece  has.  as  with  many  dictatorships, 
a  government  at  the  top  tha*  does  not 
have  the  allegiance  or  the  loyalty  of  the 


people  underneath.  Greece  has  a  govern- 
ment and  a  military  ally,  yet  its  sailors 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  weapons  of 
war.  .so  that  we  have  an  ineffective  allv. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Would  it  be  possible,  in 
the  Senator's  judgment,  for  the  present 
Government  of  Greece  to  comply  with 
it,,  obligations  under  tiie  NATO  Pact 
sufficiently  to  suit  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  PELL.  Very  ea.=ily.  indeed,  by 
carrying  out  what  the  junta  said  it 
woulJ  do  many  years  ago.  and  that  was 
to  go  ahead  with  some  form  of  elections 
in  or.ier  to  get  the  loyalty,  the  respect, 
and  the  allegiance  of  the  people. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator,  then,  is  find- 
ing  fault  with  the  inlcrnal  operations  of 
the  Greek  Government  rather  than  with 
its  oblisalions  under  the  NATO  Pact  is 
he  not? 

Mr.  PELL,  I  believe  one  comes  from 
the  other— the  chicken  and  the  egg  situ- 
ation. The  iiroscnt  dictatorial  form  of 
government  produces  a  situation  where 
there  has  finally  come  to  the  surface 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  maintain  the 
allcmance  of  its  own  armed  forces 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  me  ask  lust  one  or 
two  more  questions;  then  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
.-achuseits  for  such  questions  as  he 
de.-ires. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
believe  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  United  States  to  lose  the  Greek  ports 
as  mere  or  less  the  home  ports  of  the 
Gth  Fleet' 

Mr.  PELL.  Speakiiig  from  a  strict'v 
military  point  of  view,  when  we  ask  the 
admirals  about  that— it  is  interesting— 
thev  will  say  that  we  have  sufficient  tac- 
tical and  strategic  means  to  maintain 
the  6th  Fleet  at  sea.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  snilors.  in  order  to  insure 
their  reenlistnient  and  have  their  fami- 
lies with  them,  it  would  be  much  more 
preferable  to  ha\e  the  home  ports  But 
from  a  military  point  of  view  many 
military  people  will  say  that  the  fleet 
could  be  oiled,  fueled,  and  provisioned  at 
sea. 

Mr,  ALLEN,  One  final  question:  Does 
the  Senator  think  that  Congress  should 
tell  the  Greek  people  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  they  shall  have? 

Mr  PELL,  No.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
tell  anyone  the  form  of  .aoveninient  they 
shall  ha\e.  but  whe:i  wc  form  a  brother- 
hood of  brothers  or  an  alliance  based  on 
certain  principles,  and  you  find  that  one 
ol  your  brothers  has  wondered  farthest 
Irom  them,  then  you  have  an  obligation 
to  tell  that  particular  brother  that  he 
has  strayed. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  fe:l  thn 
any  NATC^nation  that  becomes  less  able 
to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the 
NATO  Pact  .^liould  have  all  asMstaiu-e 
withdrawn  from  it  by  the  US,  Govern- 
ment ^Ms  that  right'' 

Mr,  PELL.  No.  What  I  am  saving  Ls 
that  when  it  goes  to  the  extreme  degree, 
as  has  happened  in  Greece,  .some  effort 
should  be  made— and  this  is  what  this 
amendment  doe.— to  try  to  make  sure 
that  that  country  will  be  an  ctTective  mil- 
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Itarj'  partner  and  ally,  and  the  President 
should  so  certify. 
Mr.  ALLEN,  I  thank  the  distinguished 

Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  whl  tlic 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  have  li.st:ned  to  th? 
debate  on  the  Senntor's  amendment  this 
afternoon  and  to  the  views  of  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  Unit-d  Stat*^-;' 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  and 
domestic  affairs  of  Greece,  Is  it  not  true 
-■^iJwt  ever  the  period  of  recent  history, 
from  the  time  of  the  coup,  a  great  deal 
of  the  miH'-ary  equipment  provided  by 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  N.ATO  shield  h.is  actuallv 
been  u'-ed  for  internal  police  purposes? 
Mr,  PELL.  That  i-^  ccrrect— pariicu- 
larly.  a  great  deal  of  the  equipment  that 
went  there  some  vears  ago. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So.  actutilly.  we  aro 
already  in  a  prsiUon  in  which  v,-e  have 
been  irterfcring  effectively  with  the  in- 
terr.al  affairs  of  Greece,  bi'cau'^p  we  ha^e 
been  identified  with  a  group  in  Greece 
which  has  failed  to  respect  the  mc  t 
fun;.' mental  concej^ts  of  demociacv  and 
hum.an  rights.  The  Sena'or  f:-om  Rh'}!!,' 
L^land  has  b'en  a  leader  in  thi.s  ar'^a  and 
has  been  concerned  over  rcjorts  that  ps 
a  matter  of  Government  i-olir".-  in  Greece, 
sor.if  of  the  most  hjinous  kinds  of  tor- 
ture we  have  seen  in  recent  times  amo!!'; 
the  civi!i7ed  nations  of  th."'  v,-0''ld  are  hc- 
in--'  used  in  Greece, 

Mr  PELL.  Absolutely.  As  am  I.  the 
Senator  i>  a  reader  of  ^ir.  Cairoll's  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  We  have  a  peculiar  view 
th-it  one  interferes  ir  a  nation's  int.-m^l 
affairs  if  one  ceases  to  interfere  by  not 
extcr.dinT  assistance.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
if  you  do  not  e.xtcnd  a.^'-istance.  you  are 
consider'^d  to  be  interfering.  It  should 
be  exactly  *he  npno^i^e.  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land and  the  U..S,  P':'nate  have  the  same 
view  in  thi-  re.s'-ect  very  often, 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  I  appreciate  the  re- 
spon-^e  of  the  Senator, 

It  appears  to  me  th.at  the  United  State'; 
has  been  interfering  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Greec3  in  recent  ycar.s  bv 
strengthening  the  military  regime:  and 
the  m-ilitary  regime  in  turn,  haj  been  ef- 
fecMve'v  using  the  militarv  aid  and  a."-- 
si-^tar.'-e  and  grant-  and  other  aid  that 
the  United  States  has  affnrdrd  Oreec:, 
aid  made  available  with  the  i^i^'cnM'^n 
that  it  would  be  u>ed  to  strengthen  the 
NATO  ;tlliance  against  the  potential 
threa'  from  the  ea'^t. 

So  far  from  interferin':  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Greece,  I  think  that  tho.se 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  noninterfer- 
ence can  supp.ort  the  Senators  amend- 
ment wiih  great  strength.  I  urge  Senators 
to  vote  a'-''.ordin''Iy,  and  I  commend  the 
Scri:;tor  from  Rhode  Lland. 

Mr  PELL.  I  thanl:  the  Senator  from 
M'''>-a'  hu.-"tt- 

I  am  ready  Vi  vote,  Mr.  President,  Is 
the  Senator  from  New  York  ready  to 
vote? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  Bar  ed 
upon  mv  experience  with  the  NATO  or- 
ganization, I  think  the  amendment  has 
been  drafted  correctly  this  time,  becaase 
this  is  really  the  te^.t:  What  is  the  in- 
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ternational  commitment  to  free  institu- 
tions of  Greece?  I  will  say  that  under  the 
existing  conditions,  it  probably  will  take 
some  time — I  do  not  like  to  estimate  it  in 
days,  months,  or  whatever— to  phase  in 
a  .svstem  which  is  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem. But.  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  9,  for  the  review  of  NATO,  and 
so  fortli.  this  is  a  very  real  bone  in 
NATOs  throat.  Tiie  way  the  amendment 
has  been  drafted,  I  think  it  will  accom- 
modate the  paramot-^rs  of  the  decision 
I  have  described,  so  I  intend  to  vote  "'aye" 
on  the  amendment, 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  .sug- 
gest the  ,'ib.-ence  of  a  quorum, 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legLslative  clerk 
pio-.ecdcd  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  nuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

M'-.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  t!:e  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Pell 
am-ndmcTit  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
airi'Midment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  lej-'islative  cle.k  read  as 
follows: 

.strike  out  all  th.it  follows  the  first  sen- 
te.-.ce.  and  insert  In  lieu  thcrecf:  "Accoid- 
iri'^ly.  the  President  Is  directed  to  reqtie:;t. 
throU(;li  annrcpriate  channels,  that  ths  Nonli 
Atlantic  Ircaly  Organization  undertake  a 
review  to  determine  wl^pther  the  Govern- 
ment cf  Greece  is  in  complLince  with  Its 
pjlitlciil  and  miiil.Try  obligations  under  the 
treaty,  and  to  reprrt  promptly  thereon  to 
members  of  the  orsanization.  If  the  North 
A'l!>.nfic  Treaty  OrpaMization  detirmiiios 
a-.d  reports  that  the  Government  of  c;reece 
\r,  not  in  cnmpliance  with  its  political  ajid 
miUlary  obligations  utidcr  the  treaty,  then 
no  milit.iry  asbi^tance  and  no  sales,  credit 
salof?,  or  gunrantce  shall  thereafter  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  .States  to  or  for  the 
Government  of  Greece  under  this  or  any 
other  law." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  I  a  k 
lor  tlie  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amcndnient. 

Tlie  yc^s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Miv  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Preddcnt.  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
I.-land  presents  a  very  diffieult  question. 
Many  of  us  arc  in  sympathy  with  what 
he  i.s  trying  to  acliievc  and  that  is  to  in- 
dicate a  certain  amount  of  disph'asurc 
with  the  situiticn  as  we  sec  it.  Yet  I 
think  the  amendment  as  it  is  worded  is 
not  a  very  good  approach.  It  puts  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion— and  I  am  .-peaking  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land—of h'Smz  forced  to  find  and  report 
to  Congrcs.s  that  the  Government  of 
Greece  is  or  is  not  in  compliance  with 
its  milit-ry  and  political  obU.^ations 
UPf'er  the  NATO  Treaty. 

I  would  think  the  Senator  would  not 
want  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  have  to  do  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  V. ould  be  counterproductive.  It  v.ould 
b?  cx"c<!y  the  opposite  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator would  really  want. 

I  am  al  o  troubled  by  the  fi'ct  that 
ur.d-'r  the  Pell  amendment  we  v.ould  be 
t-jking  it  upon  our.selves  to  make  a  deter- 
mination a.s  to  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
eiiuiient    of    Greece    \y    m    compliance 


with   its   obligations   under   the   NATO 

Treaty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  art  going 
to  determine  whether  we  are  going  to 
provide  any  a.ssist^nce  at  all  ta  Greece 
and  condition  it  on  comiJlitnce  with 
treaty  obligations,  then  we  cught  to  ask 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Org^mization 
to  determine  whether  or  not  Greece  is  in 
compli'nce  with  its  obligations,  rather 
than  .attempt  to  make  a  unil  'teral  deter- 
mination. 

To  be  sure,  we  can  decide  whether  we 
want  to  grant  aid  to  Greece.  We  can  do 
that  without  relati  n  to  NATO  obliga- 
tions. But  if  we  are  going  to  condition 
it.  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  I.-land 
h.'s  done  in  his  amendment,  on  com- 
!i--nce  wiih  treaty  obligations  under 
NATO,  it  .seems  to  me  it  would  be  well 
to  ask  NATO  to  make  the  .iudgment, 

Mr.  AIKEN,  As  far  as  I  know,  we  do 
not  grant  military  aid  to  Greece,  as  aid 
is  intfji-preted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  are  free  n  with- 
hold it. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Whether  or  not  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  we  do  not  give 
th.em  anv.  anyvav. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
.■=50  I  ofTer  the  amendment  whi^. h  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk. 

It  .-ee.Tis  to  me  a  more  appropriate  step, 
particularly  if  we  are  gohig  to  condition 
our  actinn  on  compli.^nce  or  noncomiili- 
ance  w  ith  treaty  cbligatic  ns  under  NATO. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  In  oth?r  words,  v.e  are 
a.sked  as  a  country  to  find  whether  Greece 
is  guilty  or  not  guil'y.  If  we  do  that  for 
Greece,  we  then  may  be  c.  lied  upon  to 
.judge  other  countries  in  the  wory  to 
determine  whether  thev  are  good  or  bad 
under  the  NATO  treaty. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  wotild  be  like  having 
U.S  deciding  unilaterally  that  a  coimtry 
is  in  V!  :Ia'ion  of  its  United  Nations  obli- 
g.-'.ti3:is. 

Mr.  ATKEN.  I  cosponsoiod  a  hill  with 
th:.'  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Hum- 
piiHEY)  the  other  day.  S.  2026,  the  new 
ecc/iomic  aid  bill,  in  which  we  empha- 
.•-i.'c.I  th  it  Ilic  !anp;i,,c  of  our  Iogi.;l  ition 
is  to  help  the  poor  people  of  the  cptmtry 
I'nd  not  to  get  control  of  tlieir  govern - 
ments.  If  that  applies  to  the  economic 
aid  bill,  then  it  .should  apply  to  other 
bills. 

We  may  have  gone  too  far  in  trying 
to  get  control  of  other  coimtries.  I  do  not 
think  the  Greek  Goveinment  is  perfect. 
It  would  be  most  unu.iual  if  it  were.  I 
think  some  people  who  h.ivo  dis.'iented 
from  the  Greek  Govern ment  were  jus- 
tified, but  I  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  us  to 
determine  wliether  u  country  is  guilty 
or  not  guilty  of  something,  when  we  have 
international  organizations  which  can 
m  .ke  tint  .iudtmient. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont makes  my  point  very  well.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  as 
well  as  thi't  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  comprehend  their  view. 

Hov.  ever.  I  think,  as  with  every  ques- 
tion. th"re  is  involved  the  point  from 
which  the  situation  is  viewed.  I  think 
that  if  the  Senate  were  to  agree  to  the 
amciKlmf  111  oilored  by  the  ELiiator  from 
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Michigan,  we  would  then  really  be  in  the 
position  of  letting  a  foreign  national 
group— NATO— tell  us  what  we  should  do 
with  respect  to  our  credit  sales.  I  am  not 
sure  we  want  to  be  in  that  position.  If 
we  want  to  confer  with  our  Ambassador 
to  NATO,  we  can  do  that. 

In  the  last  several  years  we  have  done 
all  that  we  were  able  to  do  to  prevent  a 
di.scu.ssion  of  the  Greek  question  in 
NATO.  We  were  afraid  that  if  the  Danes 
and  the  Norwegians  expressed  their  un- 
happine.ss  about  it.  the  situation  would 
erupt  further  than  we  wanted  it  to.  It 
might  have  had  the  result  that  happened 
with  respect  to  the  Council  of  Europe — 
ejection.  We  did  not  like  to  see  that 
happen. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  have 
been  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  It  is 
very  sad  to  see  the  empty  spot  where  the 
Greek  people  should  be  represented. 

I  urge  Senators  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment as  originally  presented. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  hope  we  can  have  one 
point  clear  in  the  record.  That  is.  whether 
or  not  the  Senator's  amendment  is  or  is 
,  not  agreed  to,  with  or  without  my  amend- 
ment, the  United  States  is  stiil  free  to 
provide  assistance  or  not  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  Greek  Government.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  specific  tiling  about 
the   amendment   of   the   Senator   from 
Rhode  Island  is  that  lie  would  make  it 
impossible  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
Greek  Government,  only  after  a  finding 
that  the  Government  of  Greece  was  not 
in  compliance  with  its  military  or  politi- 
cal obligations  under  the  NATO  treaty. 
So  the  question  is.  as  my  amendment 
seeks  to  point  out,  Who  should  make  that 
determination?    Should    we    make    if 
Should  the  President  be  forced  to  make 
It?  We  put  the  President,  it  seems  to  me. 
In  a  very  difficult  situation  where  he  is 
almost  being  asked  to  come  up  with  find- 
ings that  would  be  exactly  contrary  to 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  By  doing  that,  he  could  go  ahead 
and  authorize  sales  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. But  if  that  obligation  is  placed 
where  it  belongs,  it  is  with  the  treaty  or- 
ganization, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
treaty    organization    should    determine 
whether   it   is   in   compliance    with   Its 
obligations. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  see  the  Senator's  point 
However,  either  way  our  Government  is 
placed  in  a  difficult  position.  The  reason 
IS  that  the  Greek  Government,  which  is  a 
charter  government,  does  not  command 
the  full  military  force  of  those  who  wear 
Its  uniform.  What  we  would  be  doing  if 
we  adopted  the  approach  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  be  turning  the  de- 
cision over  to  NATO,  and  conceivably  it 
could  end  with  the  expulsion  of  Greece 
Irom  NATO,  which  is  what  happened  In 
the  Council  of  Europe  when  it  was 
opened  up  for  a  discussion  of  the  Greek 
question. 

If  we  adopt  the  Senator's  amendment 
It  could  prove  dangerous.  It  might  have 
the  opposite  effect  of  what  he  Intends. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
Gravel >,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Hughes  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  <  Mr 
SPARKMANt.  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bideni.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Clark)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell )  are  absent 
on  official  business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr,  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Clark  » ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <  Mr 
Hughes  »  would  each  vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  North-  Carolina  (Mr 
Helms)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
McClure)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms*  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— veas  36 
na\s  52,  as  follows: 


Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr 
Gravel',  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Hughes',  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkm.wi.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr,  Williams',  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  'Mr.  Bi^en'.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark'  .  and  the  Senator 
fro.m  Colorado  'Mr.  Haskell  >  are  ahsent 
or]  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce,  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
CLARK',  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Hughes*  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'xMr.  Gravel'  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Helms  '  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
IMcClure'  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr 
Mathias  1  and  the  Senator  from  Oh/i 
( Mr.  Taft  '  arc  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
Weicker  )  is  detained  on  official  business 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carohna  (Mr.  Helms' 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46 
nays  41.  as  follows: 


Aikeu 

Allen 

Baktr 

B.-irtleu 

Beall 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 


Aboure/k 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Beiitseu 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cranston 
Eaijlcton 
Fulbrit;ht 
Hart 
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YEAS— 36 
Domenlcl 
Dominick 
Eadtlaud 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fon- 

Goldwater 
Griffin 
Giirney 
Hunseu 
Hruska 
LoiiLj 

NAYS— 52    • 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUings  " 

Hiiddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

.McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Meicalf 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott.  Pa. 

Soott.  Va, 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Talmadpe 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yoimg 


Buicn 
Clark 
Gravel 
Haskell 


NOT  VOTING 

Helms 
"Hu^-hcs 
Mathias 
McClure 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nel.son 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Sa.xbe 

Schneiker 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Weicker 

■12 

Sparkman 
Siennis 
Taft 
Williams 


Abotlre^k 

Bayh 

Bent  sen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Rob< 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Church 

Cran.ston 

Ea.sjleton 

Fui  bright 

Han 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beail 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harrv  F 
Ca^e 
Cook 
Couou 


rt  C 


Jr. 


Bidtn 

Clark 

Gravel 

Haskell 

Helms 
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YEAS — 46 

Hathaway 

Hollin£;s  " 

Hiiddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johiisiou 

Kennedy 

Ma^iULson 

Mansfleld 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntvre 

Mcicaif 

NATS— 41 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Ervin 

P'annin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hniika 

Long 

NOT  VOTING 
Hughes 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pa.store 

Pell 

Pro.\mlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

S.\Tnlngton 

Tunney 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Rotli 

Saxbe 

Scott,  P«. 

S.~ott.  Va, 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurir.ond 

Tower 

Young 


Mathias 
McClure 

.Sparkman 
Stennts 


13 

Taft 

Weicker 

Williams 


So  Mr,  Griffin's  amendment  to  Mr 
Pells  amendment  was  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 


So  Mr,  P::i.L's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Hathaway  amendment  was  re.iected. 
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Mr.  COOK.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  wa.? 
agi-eed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    253 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mi".  President,  I  call  up 
my  r.mendment  No.  253. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
lollows: 

On  pat;e  2  immediately  below  Item  1106  in 
the  table  of  contents,  Uisert  the  foUowinj;: 
"Sec.   1107.  Congressional   approval.". 

On  pat-'e  17,  berwec]i  lines  14  and  15.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"CONGRESSlON.^l,    APPROVAL 

"Sec.  1107.  (a)  Prior  to  making  any  sale. 
credit  sale,  or  jjuaranty  to  any  countrv  un- 
der thl.s  part  exceeding  -t^S  000,000,  and  prior 
to  making  any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  piiarat-.tv 
to  any  country  under  thi.s  part  in  any  fiscal 
year,  the  amount  of  which,  when  added  to 
all  other  sales,  credit  .=a!es.  and  guaranties 
made  durlnEr  .s'lch  year  to  that  countrj-  will 
exceed  »50.0fl0.o:)0  for  that  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  n  written  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representative-; 
on  the  same  day  giving  u  complete  explana- 
tion v.itli  re:ipect  to  such  proposed  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty.  Any  such  report 
shall  not  irclude  an  explanation  relaliiu; 
to  more  than  ur.e  proposed  sale,  credit  sale, 
or  S'.^arantv. 

■  lb)  1 1  »  The  Prtoidcni  mav  make  such  ;  .le. 
credit  sale,  or  puar.-.nty  thirty  di  ys  alter  the 
report  ha.-^  been  .so  transmitted  unle.^s.  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  period  of  thirty 
calendar  days  u£  continuous  ses-^ion  of  Con- 
gre^T  after  the  da'e  on  whiCh  the  report  is 
tran.smltted,  either  HouiC  adotn.s  a  resolu- 
tlcn  dlb-apprown^  the  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty  with  reaped  to  whi-.h  the  report  Is 
made. 

•'i2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ;1)  of  this 
s'.ib^cciion — 

■■i.*)  the  continuity  of  a  session  Is  bro!cen 
only  by  aa  adjou-.-umeut  of  the  Congress  sine 
die.   and 

'  iBi  the  da;..-;  u;i  which  either  House  is  not 
in  .session  becau.>e  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  -.i.e  compu-ation  of  the  th:r;v-day  period. 
■■ic,  Suljs'-'ctions  Id)  through  (k)  of  this 
.secuon  are  enacted  bv  Con;re"s  — 

"111  a-s  an  ex'.-r.i^e  of  the  r'iif.inakln« 
po-.'.er  ol  the  St^'na-e  and  the  Hni:  e  of  Repre- 
.scnlaMves.  re.-pe.  lively,  and  a.s  .such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rule,  ol  ea -h  House, 
re-pec r.vely,  but  applicable  oi.Iv  v,rh  respec: 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  lu  the  Hou.se 
in  the  caiie  of  re.oljitiona  d"  <  ribfd  by  this 
section;  and  thev  supersede  oti.er  rules  onlv 
to  the  extent  that  thev  are  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

■■'2 1  with  lull  rectjgnition  of  the  coiLstl- 
tutiohal  right  of  e;ther  Hoase  to  change  the 
rule.i  ISO  far  aj  relating  to  the  procedMre 
of  th.at  Hou.,et  ,'it  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, ai.d  to  tJ-.e  .van.e  extent  as  in  the  ca.se 
of  aiv.-  other  rule  of  tiiat  House 

■  'dl  For  purpo.scs  of  sub.,ec!ions  (c) 
•.hrou(,'h  (ki  of  this  section,  -resolution' 
means  only  a  re.solniio.u  of  either  Hoise  f f 
Congress,  the  matter  after  „he  resolving 
t.u'i  e  o.'  which  l,  a.,  .'ol'ov.s.  'That  the 
doea  L.ot  approve  the  (sale,  credit  sale,  guar- 
'•^'■•'y I    f''!"  and  explame'l  in   tiie  re- 

port tn-.r-rnif^pti  to  C  jngre-s  hy  the  Pre;.i- 
fi'-i-'  on  \u       .'.  the  appropriate  phrase 

wilhhi  the  parentheses  beins  .selected,  the 
fi.'-  I  tjl.iuic  space  therein  beint;  filled  with 
tilt-  narrit  ol  the  re  olving  Hou.se,  the  se-roiid 
blat.k  fpH'-e  therein  heu^i-  fill-d  wr.h  the 
jiam.-  of  the  for»-lyn  co-intrv  on  who.c  h.'- 
half  the  sale  rredlt  ale,  or  '."larantv  i,,-  mad", 
and  the  other  blank  spaKf".  therein  beint' 
a,of-ropruit*iy   flued    with    the   dale   of   the 


tr.-uismiftal  of  the  report;  but  does  not  in- 
clude a  resolution  specifying  more  than  one 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty. 

"(e)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  disapproving  a  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  has  not  reportecl 
the  resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar 
days  after  its  introduction,  it  is  in  order 
to  move  either  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  the  resolution 
or  to  diijchar;^e  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  any  other  resolution  with 
rerpoct  to  the  .same  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guar- 
anty which  has  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, 

"(fi  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  bv  an  individual  favorins:  the  resolu- 
lion.  is  hlL'hly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  altir  the  committee  ha.s  reported 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  sale, 
crtrii:  tale,  or  guajiAUty  i ,  and  debate  there- 
on is  limited  to  not  more  tliati  one  hour,  to 
he  divided  erju.-illy  bctv.'cen  those  favoring 
aiu!  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An 
amendniem.  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order, 
ar,-l  it  is  not  m  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motiou  is  agreed  to 
or  disatjreed  to. 

'  (g)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to,  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
re?-.,v.ed,  nnr  may  anctiier  motion  to  dls- 
charL'e  the  committee  1-e  made  with  respect 
'  any  other  res<}lutlon  with  respect  to  the 
same  sale,  credit   sale,  or  guaranty. 

"(h)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
ha.s  been  dlschari^ed  from  further  con.sldera- 
tion  of.  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  saie, 
credit  sale,  or  guaraiU-y,  it  is  at  any  time 
thereafter  In  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
">)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  tiie  resolution.  The  motion  is  hithlv  privi- 
I'^.'-p  t  aiid  is  not  deb.xtable.  An  amendment 
to  the  mt.'tion  is  not  in  crcier,  and  it  is  not 
in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

■  (i)  Debate  on  the  re.soUition  is  limited  to 
ii't  more  than  two  hours,  to  be  divided 
eciu.  liy  between  tho.se  favoring  and  those 
oppo.sin^-  the  resolution.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable  An  amend- 
ment to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolu- 
tion js  not  In  order,  and  It  is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  recon  ider  the  vote  by  which 
the  re-r-lutlon  is  agreed   to  or  disafireed  to. 

"I  J)  Motions  to  pcstpone.  made  with  re- 
:-t'cci  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
.spi^ct  to  a  sale,  cre.iit  sale,  cr  gunrantv.  and 
rnotini  s  to  proceed  to  the  coositieration  of 
other  busine-ss,  are  decided  without  debate. 

"(ki  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chiir  relating  to  the  appUcation  of  the  rules 
of  tlie  .Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
ti.e-,  as  the  cmc  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
.sale,  credit  sale,  or  ;.juaranf-v  are  decided  with- 
out debate," 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President  I  a.sk  for 
til"  yras  and  n;iv:,  on  tlie  amc-iidment. 

Tiie  yeas  and  nays  were  oidered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  .shall 
.itJ.'t  read  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
aniendmcnt.  It  dcal,s  with  the  question  of 
rcfjuifinpr  an  opjiortunity  for  Congre.s.s 
to  debate  and  die  ass  any  military  .sales 
ill  an  amount  of  S25  million  for  any  .sint;le 
sale  to  any  country,  or  cumulative  sales 
ol  over  $.50  million  in  1  year. 

The  U.S.  G<jvernment  .sells  vast  sums 
of  military  arm.s  to  nations  worldwide 
without  regard  for  con.'rres.sional  or  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  Department  of  Defense 
IS  eon  ulted.  Tlie  manufacturer;;  of  mili- 
tary arms  and  the  providers  of  military 
,n'ivi(!es  aie  consulted.  But  Con'^fre.s,s  Is 


hardly  informed  of  these  transactions. 
much  less  consulted  as  to  their  propriety. 
As  it  stands  now,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  simply  presents  Con- 
gress and  the  public  with  accomplished 
facts.  We  sometimes  learn  about  U.S. 
arms  tran.-.actions  with  foreign  nations 
only  because  of  the  diligent  efforts  of 
the  press. 

There  is  at  present  no  practicable 
statutory  requirement  for  reporting  to 
Congress.  There  is  no  legislative  proce- 
dure to  exert  overall  control  over  these 
arms  deals  before  they  are  finalized.  And 
there  is  no  way  to  exert  effective  ovei- 
sight  authority  and  monitor  the  impact 
of  these  deals  after  they  are  negotiated. 
Recently,  for  example,  the  newspapers 
have  carried  reports  of  planned  arms 
sales  to  Latin  Ameiica  and  to  several 
Persian  Gulf  nations — Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran,  and  Kuwait, 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  these  days  to  open 
the  newspapers  without  coming  across 
unexpected  reports  of  another  U.S.  multi- 
million-dollar arms  deal  with  another 
small  nation  somewhere. 

Iran  has  contracted  to  buy  $2  billion 
worth  of  U.S.  arms  in  this  fiscal  year 
alone.  We  have  agreed  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  a  million  dollar's  worth  including 
F-4  Phantom  jets,  America's  most  ad- 
vanced fighter  bomber. 

Kuwait,  a  tiny  nation  with  .just  800,000 
poruilation  and  an  army  of  7,000,  has 
signed  up  for  close  to  $600  million  for 
American  arms  and  services,  includin«,' 
U.S.  tanks,  planes,  antiaircraft  missiles, 
and  hehcopters.  Even  they  are  negotiat- 
ing for  F-4"s. 

And  other  lower  Gulf  states — Bahrein, 
for  example — are  in  line  to  receive  arm.s. 
In  Latin  America,  President  Nixon  au- 
thorized sale  of  F-5E  international  fight- 
ers to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
and  Veilezuela,  ending  in  one  sweep  a 
5-year  ban  on  sale  of  sophisticated  mili- 
tary equijiment  such  as  jet  aircraft  to 
underdeveloped  coimtries.  There  is  not 
yet  a  formal  agreement,  but  the  Brazil- 
ians are  talliing  about  48  F-5's  at  about 
$2.. 5  milhon  apiece. 

Perliaps  these  transactions— in  the 
Per.sian  Gulf,  in  Latin  America,  any- 
where— have  merit.  Perhaps  they  do  not. 
Without  debating  the  merits  of  these 
sales,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  represent 
such  a  qualitative  change  in  our  involve- 
ment in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  and  such 
a  significant  turn  in  our  Latin  American 
relations,  that  Congress  must  be  afiforded 
the  o)5portunity  to  deliberate  on  these 
matters  as  well  as  on  all  other  militaiy 
sales  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  American  public 
learned  of  these  new  teals  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  only  after  the  American  media 
picked  up  an  Agence  France -Presse  re- 
port and  pi-es.sed  the  State  Department 
spokesman  to  ollicially  confirm  the  tact 
that  we  have  an  agreement  in  principle 
to  sell  Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
that  we  are  negotiating  a  giant  deal  lor 
arms  to  Kuwait.  So,  too,  the  American 
publi;;  only  learned  about  the  ne4(olia- 
tions  for  sale  of  jets  to  Brazil  from  a 
reimit  originating  from  Brazil. 

The  executive  branch  involves  the 
United  States  In  military  situations 
throughout  the  world  v.'lthout  congres- 
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sional  and  pubhc  debate  or  discussion. 
The  sums  here  are  vast.  For  1972 — the 
most  recent  figures  available  on  foreign 
military  sales  credit  and  cash — show  a 
total  of  $3.4G  milhon.  The  figures  for 
1973  and  1974  may  very  well  be  much 
higlier. 

These  military  sales  conctitutc  major 
foreign  policy  decisions  which  involve  the 
United  States  in  military  activities  with- 
out fcUiTieient  dehberution.  This  has 
gotten  us  iiito  trouble  in  the  jiast  and 
could  ea  ily  do  so  aj^ain. 

Tiie'  e  matters  require  serious  delibera- 
tion by  the  C'or:gre.s.s  and  .slu.'uld  not  be 
left  excl  .'iveiy  to  the  executive  bianch. 
If  Cont,'ress  is  serious  about  reassertin;; 
congressional  partcipation  in  foreign  af- 
fairs and  exercising  its  full  respon.'-ibility 
ill  the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy,  reviewing  foreign  military  sales  is 
a  rood  place  to  start. 

This  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  and  Assist.ince  Act  would  give 
Congress  the  opportimity  to  consider — 
and  if  nccessai-y-,  reject— foreign  military 
sales  according  to  prescribed  conditions. 
The  propo;  al  requires  the  Pi-esidcnt  to 
report  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  his 
military  sales  plans  v.hen  any  single  deal 
for  cash  or  credit  to  any  one  country 
amounts  to  over  $25  million.  If.  after  3a 
days  from  the  time  the  President  makes 
his  report,  n'jither  House  objects,  the 
.sale  will  be  permitted,  .Aprcemcnts  with 
one  counti-y  with  a  cumulative  value  of 
over  $50  million  in  1  year  will  also  be 
subject  to  this  procedure  for  congres- 
sional deliber.ation. 

This  legi  lative  approach  has  several 
important  historical  precedents.  Tlie 
Reorganization  Act — Chapter  9  of  title  5, 
United  Stales  Code— u^es  this  procedure 
for  congressiDnal  approv.il  of  reor^raniza- 
tion  plans  of  the  executive  branch.  Cort- 
(rressioiial  approval  of  Presidential  plans 
to  increase  pay  for  executive  level  em- 
ployees. Members  of  Congress,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  Cabinet  is  siinilirlv 
provided  for  in  title  2,  United  States 
Code,  .section  359.  Moreover,  when  the 
President  sends  Con^re-ss  an  alternative 
pay  plan  for  Federal  emplovees.  the  Re- 
organizatic:'n  .Act  concf  pt  is  also  embodied 
in  that  legisl.Uion.  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  .section  ,t30;i. 

In  closing,  let  me  reemjihasize  the  im- 
poi'tance  of  these  foreign  militarv-  sales. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  its 
report  on  S.  14 13.  estimates  that  our 
foreign  military  .sale  will  rise  from  $3,462 
millon  in  1972  to  $;i.830  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $4,688  million  in  1974.  As 
of  fiscal  year  1972  we  were  selling  arni.i 
to '68  nations  worlihvide. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be  added 
as  cosijonsor    of  tin.  amendment. 

Senators  Cdanston,  HrniiEs,  Mc- 
GnvEim,  Pfll,  and  H\th:way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin*   Without  obleeti  m.  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr,  MAGNUSON    Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wi.scon.sin  yield  for  a 
question'^ 

-Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield, 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.   What  provision  is 
made  if  Congress  is  not  in  .session? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  provides  that  it  shall 
be  before  Congress  for  30  d.iys.  Any  re- 
cess period,  such  as  a  3-day  recess,  does 


not  coimt;  and  in  tabulating  the  30  days, 
if  Congress  adjourns,  the  days  are  not 
counted  until  Congress  returns. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  other  words,  if 
they  made  a  decision — say  Congress  re- 
cessed in  December,  which  we  will  prob- 
ably do  this  year — then  they  would  have 
to  wait  «niil  we  got  back. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  the  sales  would 
b.?  su-pcnded.  in  elfect.  irom  this  pro- 
cedure, when  we  are  in  recess  or  in  ad- 
journment. 

Mr,  NELSON,  That  is  correct.  We 
would  not  count  the  days  of  tlic  recess 
or  the  adjournment,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  ^enatcr  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
^Tr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr,  FULBRIGHT  May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion alang  the  lines  that  the  Senatir  has 
asked.  The  customary  way  of  making 
the  sales  is.  really,  to  ncp^otiate  contracts. 
They  would  be  pro.  p?ctive.  We  ai-e  not 
thinkii-,g  about  the  sale  of  arms  out  of  a 
.store.  We  do  not  sell  airplanes  or  that 
type  of  thing  off  tiie  shelf.  So  the  30 
days  would  not  be  a  serious  interference 
with  norma!  procedures  in  gettmg  these 
large  contracts. 

For  example,  in  Saudi  Arabia,  there 
has  been  talk  about  it.  and  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  finalized  yet.  but  there  has 
been  in  the  neighborhaod  of  S500  mil- 
lion mentioned  and  that  will  be  over  a 
period  of  4  or  5  years,  probably.  On 
planes,  like  the  F-i.  which  cost  S2  or 
S3  ciillion  each,  it  takes  quite  awhile 
for  the  contract  to  be  implemented.  So  I 
.'.hould  think  the  point  the  Senator 
makes  about  the  SO  d.\vs  would  not  be 
a  serious  interference  with  what  is  now 
the  customary  practice  in  the  way  of 
sales.  Is  that  contrary  to  the  Senator's 
thinkinu? 

Mr,  NELSON,  No  I  would  not  think 
it  would  make  much  difference  one  way 
or  the  other.  None  of  th.ese  agreements 
are  concluded  in  a  period  of  30  days 
anyway. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Thc^  involve  ma- 
teriel and  implementsQJ^war  that  take  a 
r"nsidcrable  timc,>*<'l*nke  the  contract 

and 

Mr.  M.AGNUSON.  Deliveries  do,  too. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  They  arc  nU 
st'.etdied  out.  I  do  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  serious  interference  with 
the  normal  procedures  which  are  being 
followed  now. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Onre  the  agreement  is 
made  between  the  United  States  and  an- 
other coiintiy.  then,  as  I  underst.-'nd  it. 
the  United  States  negotiates  with  the 
manufacturer  on  behah  of  the  pr.rchas- 
in.i,'  co'inti-y. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Then  they  have  to  wait 
for  what  comes  off  the  produetion  line. 
and  th.'ii  they  have  to  wait  for  .-Inpinent 
to  that  countrv'.  Sales  of  that  kind  may 
take  many  months  oi-  yeai-s.  As  the  Sena- 
tor sif'gests.  some  of  the  agrcemenU^  ex- 
tend over  4-  or  5-year  periods. 

Mr.  HI  BRIGHT.  I  have  another 
question:  This  amendment  does  not  ap- 
ply to  planes  or  instruineiiLs  of  war  ai- 
redy  111  the  pipeline  or  in  the  procx^ss 
of  being  comtikted;  it  applies  to  prospec- 
tive agreements  or  to  any  new  agree- 


ments or  contracts  made;   is  that  not 
coircct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 
::r.  President.  I  yield  liie  lioor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      .Mr. 
Jo"N-sioNi.  The  qusstirui  is  en  agrecmg 
to  tlie  amendmeiu  oi  tiie  Senitor  from 
W;  con.- in  'Mr.  Nelson i  No.  253. 

On  this  quL'stiuii  the  ye-.s  and  nay? 
have  been  oiHiercd,  and  the  cleik  will 
oil  the  roll. 
Tiie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roJl. 
Islr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tlia'  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gra- 
ved, the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
H-jisiirni.  the  Senator  from  Alab.ima 
I  Mr.  Spabkmani.  and  the  Senator  from 
I-ew  Jersey  'Mr.  WiljIa.ms)  are  necea- 
saril.r  absent. 

I  ftu-ther  ar.rcunce  that  the  Senator 
from  Dcl.iwaic  'Mr.  Eid^:;  >,  the  Senator 
Ircm  Colorado  'Mr.  H.^skell/,  and  the 
Senator  irom  Iowa  'Mr.  Claf.k)  aie  ab- 
.'■eni  on  otfuial  bu.siness. 

I  also  anncup.ce  that  tiie  Senator  from 
Mis.^issippi  (Mr.  Stennis>  is  absent  bc- 
cau:-e  of  illness 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
\-o\:n'z,.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clakki  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
HfviiES'    wouid  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  i:om  Nortii  Carolina  'Mr. 
Hklms'.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
■Mr.  Javits'.  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClurei  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
:m^thi.as^  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr  Taft)  are  absent  on  olIiLial  busi- 
ness. 

If  iirescnt  and  votmg,  tiie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr  Helms'  would  vote 
■nay."  ^. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44 
lii.vs  43,  as  fellows: 

1  .vo    223  Leg  I 
YEAS— 44 
AlvMirc'k  H:--r-ke  Neleon 

Ca.vh  Hatheld  Packwood 

li-^'e  H..:hi.wuy  Pasture 

^''"■'!^P  Hn.1ilo.st  on         Pcnrsoa 

iftirdick  Humphrey  Peii 

Ilyrd.  Inouye  Percy 

H.urv  P  .  Jr      KsniK-dy  Pr.  xin j-e 

B;.:U.  R^biii  C.  Ma,.nus>.)n  Rj.n'o:;ih 

'"nse  M.in=fl?ll  R:h:-i-ff 

fh.Ies  M,-Gov(rn  Schweiker 

C  hvirch  MoIiu>Te  Stevens 

iTr.ii-;L>n  Mctcalt  Suvenvi 

Fru'leton  M..ntlale  S'T^t--   a 

Fulbrlght  Moss  Tunney 

tiiiJi'  Maikie  Welder 


.Mken 

AUt-n 

B.ikir 

li.in.-.tt 

n?nll 

litS.moa 

lUnuiii 

Bcr.t-t'-n 

Brock 

UiicJil.-y 

Cuiinou 

C.H'k 

f.  :  ■    u 

i-irtis 


Bideti 

ri.irk 
Or.ai'l 
Has),  ell 


NAYS— 

IXimentcl 
Dominick 
I--.-'-!.  Uvl 
Hrviu 
Paimin 
1     II.: 

OolJrt-a'er 
r:r;ffln 
Ournpy 
Hansen 
HolI:i-,4S 
.Hru.sk.i 
.'..,k.s>Mj 
Johnston 
l^ci: 


McClellan 
MiGee 

M  ■.-.i.ya 

N.;r.u 

R.nh 

iSaxbe 

Sec! I.  P.i. 

Sc.-r.  V.i. 

StaffL-.rcl 

ral:nacij;e 

Thurmt'nU 

Youni: 


NOT  VOTING  -\i 


Hu^'hcs 

M.  •.hl:>s 
McClun- 


Swni'.ia 

T...; 

Wil!:!ini9 


lU'liu.s  bpurkxnAii 

So  Mr  Nelson's  amendment  (No.  253) 

w.is  a:; reed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
ge.st  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
iJianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T!ie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  is  as  fullow;: 

Oa  pa;,'e  31.  ."strike  out  lir.e  24  and  all  tiiat 
fo:io\\s  throuiih  and  including  Iiiic  3  o:i  page 
32  and   in' en   in   .leu   ther.^ff: 

"Skc  2702  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
tins  chapter  not  to  exceed  $125,000,000,  of 
v.iiich  nut  less  than  5.50,000.000  shall  be  uvail- 
aole  .solely  tar  Isr.iel." 

Mr.  MAI'SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyomin2  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  !;^l'id  to  yield  to  the 
di.stinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tliere 
will  be  no  further  votes  thi-;  evening.  I 
would  ask  the  distiiigiushrd -acting  Re- 
publican leader  if  he  would  consider  the 
po.s,sibility  of  a  unanimous-consent 
iiii  I  cement,  mider  the  regular  procedure, 
by  means  of  which  on  the  McGee-Javits 
amendment,  which  is  now  pending, 
which  i.s  to  begin  at  'he  conclusion  of  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  tomorrow, 
there  would  be  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
M:Geei  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbright',  the 
manager  ol  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  respond 
by  saying:  Subject  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Javit.s  » , 
if  It  is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distingui;  hed  major- 
ity leader  said  there  would  be  no  further 
votes  tonight.  May  I  pose  the  inquiry  as 
to  what  the  situation  would  be  if  some 
Senator  moves  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Nelson  amendment  was  agreed 
to'' 

Mr.  AL\NSFIELD.  The  majority  leader 
would  be  proved  a  liar. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  not  went  that  to  happen. 
He  thinks  he  could  not  carry  that  bur- 
den of  proof  against  the  distingiushed 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  .so  certain. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Could  there  be  an  agree- 
n.eni  that  .such  a  /ote  will  be  taken  to- 
morrow? What  would  the  wishes  of  the 
maionly  leader  be? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand  the 
rules,  as  long  as  there  has  been  no  mo- 
lion  to  reconsider,  the  matter  is  still 
open. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  the  matter  Is  still 
open,  but  my  point  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  already  said  there 
would  be  no  further  votes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tonight. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  But  it  may  be  that 
the  motion  would  be  made  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  the  majority  leader 
does  not  think  there  will  be  any  more 
votes  tonirht. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Verv  well. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  the  agreement  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  is  not  in  order  while  an 
c  mer.dment  is  pending.  An  amendment 
i;~  now  pending,  so  a  moticii  to  recon- 
sider could  not  be  made  until  that 
amendment  wps  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  at  this  time  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Nelson  amendment  was 
aarecd  to? 

Mr.  ALLFN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  willing 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to 
withdrr.w  his  amendment  temnorarilv, 
if  the  Senator  knows  someone  rn  the 
risht  .-ide  who  v.ants  to  and  who  is  pre- 
p.-^rcd  to  make  a  motion  to  reconsider.' 
xMr.  ALLEN.  Only  87  Senators  voted  on 
the  I'mcndment.  It  misht  bo  that  some 
Senator  who  did  mt  vote  or  come  to  the 
Chamber,  or  some  Senator  who  voted 
with  the  prevailing  side,  would  like  to 
.':ee  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
v.as  agreed  to.  rccrnsidercd.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  the  Senator 
from  Ala'.ama  feels,  might  wi.sh  to  make 
that  motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  We  are  going  to  recess 
tonight.  Therefore,  when  we  meet  to- 
morrow v.e  will  be  continuing  this  leg- 
islative day,  and  a  motion  to  recommit 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  be  in  order 
whether  we  recessed  or  adjourned,  for 
that  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  just  means  that 
It  would  not  be  in  order  at  that  time,  .so 
long  as  the  McGee-Javits  amendment  i.s 
pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  an- 
swer to  the  parliamentary  inquirj% 
whether  there  is  a  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment the  motion  to  reconsider  i--  mt  in 
order  so  long  as  the  amendment  is  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  it  would  be  in  order 
at  anv  time  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
consideration  of  tho  McGee  amendment 
and  when  no  other  amendment  is  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  McGee- 
Javits  amendment — First,  do  we  have 
the  agreement  on  the  time  limitation 
on  the  McGee  amendment? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  not  been  a  motion.  Is  that  In  the 
form  of  a  motion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Has  the  unan- 
imous consent  proposed  by  the  Sena- 


tor from  Montana  vis-a-vis  the  Javits- 
McGee  amendment  been  agreed  to? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  object. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the 
interest  shown  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  a.side  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  "the 
Chair  correctly  imderstand  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  Did  the  Se«^or  from 
Montana  move  for  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  the  Chair 
ruled  that  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest had  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  If 
th-it  motion  i?  midc— i-  there  objection '> 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mc- 
Gee-Javits amendment. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
p.irliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  McGee- 
Javits  amendment  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily. 
Mr.  NT:lSON.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  for 
unanimous  consent  on  the  debate  limita- 
tion of  2  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  that  three 
times  I  had  been  assured  by  the  Chair 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request  set- 
ting a  time  limitation  on  the  McGee- 
Javit  amendment  had  been  agreed  to. 
^    Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  inquired  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  if  those  limitations 
would  be  correct,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  related  that  he  understood  the 
Senator  from  New  York  had  no  objec- 
tion. But  the  motion  was  not  made  and 
we  did  not  have  that  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  means  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  made  the 
unanimous-coasent  request,  but  I  guess 
the  Ch.Tir  had  not  acted  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  pending  busi- 
ne  s  is  the  McGee-Javits  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
tho  unanimous-consent  motion  is  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 

the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  unless  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
agree  that  the  amendment  may  be  laid 
aside  temporarily. 

If  I  make  an  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  can  withdraw  his 
amendment  on  his  own  initiative. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  He 
could,  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  OH  agreeing  to  the  McGee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  McGee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now  I  will  take  my 
seat. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to 
inquire  into  the  parliamentary  situation. 
I  find  myself  caught  in  a  situation  I 
know  not  what  about.  Is  It  possible  for 
me  to  withdraw  my  amendment  for  the 
time  being  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OIFICER.  Now  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  it 
would  take  unanimoas  consent. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  might  be  withdrawn. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  object. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  .<^i;nply  was  deimndmg 
equal  time  with  the  majority  leader  in 
seeing  that  we  got  the  .same  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  in  view 
of  the  situation  which  has  developed, 
about  which  evidently  nothing  can  be 
done  this  evening.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  2-hour  limitation  on 
the  pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  di  tingui  hed 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, manager  of  the  bill  iMr.  Ful- 

BRIGHT). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — we  should  make  provision,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
in  the  event  there  is  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  limi- 
tation of  30  minutes  on  any  amendment 
to  an  amendment.  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  I  may  inquire  of  the  majority 
1  ader 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    If   the 

Senator  will  excuse  the  Chair,  is  the 
agreement  to  go  into  effect  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  morning, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  time  allotted 
to  the  joint  leadership  and  any  morning 
business  that  might  en.sue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  suggested  that  some 
Senator  was  missing  who  would  vote  the 
other  way,  and  I  think  I  know  of  a  couple 
of  Senators  who  are  also  missing.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  all  Senators  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  tlie  vote 
and  look  over  what  was  said.  I  have  ob- 
jected to  setting  aside  the  McGee-Javits 
amendment.  I  do  not  mind  staying  here 
late  in  the  evening,  but  are  there  any 
assurances  that  no  unanimous  consent 


will  be  asked  by  either  side  to  vote  later 
on? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nat  as  far  a-s  the 
McGee  amendment  is  concerned,  be- 
cause, while  the  amendment  has  been 
laid  before  the  Senate,  the  time  on  it  will 
not  begin  running  until  sometime  around 
10:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  NELSON.  About  the  only  way  I  can 
protect  my  rights  is  to  have  a  quorum 
call  at  about  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No:  I  think  it  is 
understood,  and  I  trust  the  judgment  and 
the  word  of  all  Senators,  spoken  or  un- 
s!5oken.  that  there  will  be  no  furtner 
votes  tonight.  I  have  to  be  careful  what 
I  say.  For  the  time  being,  jte  will  let  it 
go  ft  that.  ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majoritv  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  might  agree  to  a 
time  certain  to  vote  tomorrow  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Because  then  It  can 
be  made  at  some  definite  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  will 
yield,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  reconsideration  of  the  vote  on 
the  Nelson  amendment  occur  immedi- 
ately after  the  vote  on  the  McGee- 
Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  provided 
there  is  such  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  under  those 
conditions  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  allow  the  motion  to  be  made. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  objection 
to  a  motion  being  made,  on  the  agree- 
ment that  the  vote  follow  immediately 
after  the  McGee-Javits  amendment 
vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
such  a  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  McGee- 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  pardon  me— and  he  un- 
derstands the  situation— that  immedi- 
ately after  the  vote  on  the  McGee- 
Javits  amendment  there  be  a  vote  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which,  the  Nelson  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMG.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  motion.       • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  is  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  motion,  I  <  sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    distin- 


pui'^hed  Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr. 
PvA.N-.-jo:.P!r  be  recognized  at  this  time; 
nnd  if  he  is  recognized,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consKierr.iion  ol  Calend.ir  No.  227.  S  83C 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wi;i  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  rei^d  the  bill  by 
title  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  896)  to  ar.ierd  the  E-iuc-.'i.a  o.' 
tic  II.Mi'iicappea  Act.  and  icr  ctiier  purpi>s-s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senate:- 
fro.Ti  Montana'. 

There  be:ng  no  objjction.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
L'bor  and  Public  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments on  page  3,  beginning  in  hne  1, 
insert : 

.ADVISfiRY    COMVITTFE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  C04ib)  of  ths  EJucitl-in 
cf  the  Hr.udirapped  .^ct  i.s  amended  by  addm'^ 
at  ihe  end  ther.-'of  the  following  new  sen- 
tence; "The  Adviscry  Conimttlee  shall  cun- 
tiiuio  to  exist  until  July  1.  1976.". 

(b)  Scrtion  C04  of  such  Art  Is  aineu-Jed 
by  adding  at  tiie  end  thereuf  the  fo;io-.vin3 
;    nc-.v  subsection: 

"(C)  T' ere  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  cf  this  section  $100,001 
f;  r  the  C'ical  year  cndins;  June  30.  1974.  and 
for  each  oi  the  f.vo  stirceedlng  fiscal  year-  ' 

On   page   3.   beginning  with  line   13, 

Insert 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  Cll(a)  of  the  Education 
of  ,the  Handicapped  .^ct  is  amended  by  In- 
E'^rtui  T  before  the  period  the  following':  -in 
order  to  pro-,  ide  full  educati:-ual  opporiuaiiy 
to  all  handicapped  children.". 

On  page  3.  beginning  in  line  17.  strike 
out  -.Sec.  3'a)  ■•  and  insert  "'b>";  in  line 
21,  strike  out  "$300,000,000"'  and  insert 
"$65,000,000";  at  the  end  of  line  22,  strike 
out  -'$400.000, GOO"  and  insert  "$80,000.- 
000";  and  in  line  24.  strike  out  "$500.- 
000.000  "  and  insert  "$1C0. 000.000". 

On  page  4,  at  tlie  beginniiig  of  line  1. 
strike  out  "'h>"  and  insert  -'(c)";  and 
beginnuig  in  line  4.  nisert: 

.«.DDITl:iN.\L     ST.Mt     rL.\N     REOnp.Ft.tENT 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  Section  612(a)  (2i  of  the 
Education  of  the  HandKapped  Act  Is 
amended  by  strUcmg  out  $200,000"  and  m- 
seriuig  in  Ueii  thereof  "S300.000'. 

(2'  Section  C12(;u  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(."it  Erfective  atter  Jtme  30.  1973.  no  State 
shall.  In  a:iy  fiscal  year,  be  required  to  ex-  ^ 
pend  amounts  allotted  pursuant  to  this  sec-  *^ 
liOQ  to  carry  o'.it  the  proviiious  of  para»;raph 
U)  of  section  613(b)  unless  that  Slate  re- 
ceives an  amount  CTeaier  than  the  amount 
allotted  to  that  State  for  th.e  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30    1973  •■ 

(bi  Soition  613(aUl)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".•lOO.OdO"  and  in- 
sert in;;  In  lieu  thereof  "$200,000-. 

(CI  (1)  Section  613  of  such  Act  is  .-uneuded 
by  redesignntlug  sulisect^ons  (b).  (c).  and 
(di  cf  such  .-section,  and  all  references  tliere- 
to.  as  subsections  jci.  (d)  and  lei,  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  subsectjon  (a) 
the  following; 

"(bi  (1)  .Any  St;ite  which  desires  to  receive 
a  grant  under  tins  part  for  any  fi.^ca!  year 
becmning  after  June  30.  I97,s.  shni!  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  for  approval  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974.  through  Its  State  educationnl 
agency  an  amendment  to  the  State  plan  re- 
quired under  subFccMon  (a),  setting  forth 
In  detail  the  policies  and  procedures  which 
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the  State  will  undertake  in  crder  to  assure 
tl'.al— 

■■iAi  all  chil'ircti  rosfdiiig  in  the  S'atc-  wfo 
are  handii^appcd  rog.irj'.ess  of  the  seventy  (it 
their  hanciiciip  luici  who  are  in  ne?ci  cf  special 
cctuoatioii  and  related  ser.iccs  are  identified, 
located,  and  evaluatii,  Inrludui;^'  a  pravuc;^ 
method  oi  determining  which  ciuldren  are 
currently  receiving;  needed  special  c  ■ii':at !nn 
and  related  .serv.ees  and  which  children  are 
not  currently  receivni;--  needed  tpeciul  educa- 
tion and  related  service.-;; 

"(Bi  the  policies  and  procedure.?  will  be 
established  in  accordance  with  detailed  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Commi  ..--loner  to  pro- 
tect the  oonridentlalny  of  such  liuta  and  in- 
fonnatlon  by  the  State: 

"(Cl  there  Is  esrabli.shed  ill  a  f.-'a!  of  pro- 
viding full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children,  (li)  a  detailed  tirre- 
table  for  accomplishing  such  a  Koal.  and  (liii 
a  description  of  the  kind  and  number  of  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  services  necessary 
throughout  the  State  to  meet  ;:,uch  a  goal; 
and 

■■|D)  the  .nmendment  submined  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  to  parents  and  other  members  of 
the  generil  public  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  submission  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Commissioner. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  thi:,  part,  any  amend- 
ment to  the  State  plan  required  bythio  sub- 
section and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  considered,  after  June  30,  1975,  as 
a  required  portion  of  the  State  pl.in. 

"(2)  The  requiremeiu  of  paragraph  (I| 
of  tiTL;  subsection  shall  not  be  elfective  with 
respect  to  any  liscal  year  in  which  tl:e  a^'tire- 
pate  of  the  .miounts  allottee  to  the  Sl.ites 
for  this  p.irt  for  that  fiscal  vear  is  le.-^s  than 
$45,000,000/'. 

(2i  Section  613ie)  1 !  1  of  such  An  ia~  re- 
designated by  th.s  section)  is  amended  by 
striking;  out  'sub.sectlon  (c)'  and  Inserting 
in   lieu   tiiereof   "subsection    idi". 

Id)  The  amendmert  mide  Ijy  sub-ertions 
(aid)  and  (hi  of  this  secion  shall  be  ef- 
fective in  any  fis-al  yeir  rr  whi-h  the  n.j^v'^- 
gate  of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  States 
fo'  that  fiscal  year  for  carryirt;  out  part  B 
of  the  Education  of  the  H.indicapped  Act 
1^  .$45,000  000  or  more. 

On  page  6.  in  lint  21,  after  "SEC,"  In- 
sert "6";  and  at  the  end  of  iit-.e  L'5.  .«trike 
out  '$7,5.000.000"  and  insert  "$,'n,00n.- 
000". 

On  pa^e  7.  at  the  end  of  line  1.  strike 
".S90.000.000"  and  insert  "S53.000.000"; 
1?  line  3.  strike  out  "SI  10.000.000"  and 
in.sert  "870.000,000";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9.  aft:r  "SEC."  .■=tnkc  nut  "j "  and  in- 
sert "7":  at  the  beginning  line  12,  .strike 
out  "$103,000,000"  and  in.sert  "$40,500,- 
000";  in  line  13,  strike  out  "$110,000.- 
000'  and  in.sert  "345,000,000";  at  the 
end  of  line  14.  strike  out  "$115,000,000" 
and  in.'.er'  "S50.500.000";  in  line  20.  after  ., 
"SEC."  strike  out  "6"  and  in.sert  "8"; 
and  in  line  ''4.  strike  out  "$50,000,000" 
and  iiLsert  "$10,000,000". 

Or.  j;age  8.  at  the  boKinnini/  of  line  1, 
.strike  out  "$55,000,000"  and  insert  ■$14,- 
000.000";  in  line  2,  strike  out  "S60.000,- 
OOO'  and  msf-rt  "S18.000.000 ';  in  line  8. 
after  "SEC."  strike  out  "'7"  and  in.sert 
"9':  at  the  end  of  line  12.  strike  out  "by 
strikinpi  out  '$20,000  000'  and  imerting 
m  liou  tlicrcof  'S35.000.000.'  '  and  insert 
lo  rear  as  folio Vvs: 

"A^fTHORIi'.AIION    OF    Al'I'P.Of'RI.\l  luN.S 

'  Hi.c  654  For  tl  e  purposes  (,t  tarrying  o'lt 
f- is  part  tiiere  are  hereby  authi.Ti/ed  to  be 
appr'-pri.ited  not  to  exceed  '•.15.000,000  for 
the  fi.ca.  year  ending  June  30,  l'»74.  S18.000.- 
OTj  for  the  fiscal  year  endint;  June  30.  1973. 
and    iJ2  000,000    V.r    the    fiscal    year    tndlii';' 


June  :30.  1976.  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  there  ifter.". 

On  poee  9.  in  line  2,  after  "SEC." 
strike  out  "8"  and  insert  "10";  in  line  6, 
stri-co  out  "535,000,000"  and  in.sert  "S5,- 
OOn.orO";  in  line  7.  strike  out  "S40.0C0- 
000"  and  in.'-ert  "$7,500,000";  in  line  8. 
strike  cut  "45.n00.r00"  and  insert  "$15,- 
OCOOOO";  and  beginning  in  line  13,  in- 
sert— 

A.MINnMKNT    lO    VniERANS-COST-nF-IN.S7IHf- 
TtON  PAYMENTS  OF  THE  HICflER  EDfCXTION  AfT 

Src.  11.  (n.)  Paraerraph  (1)  of  section  420 
(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by — 

(l)  inserting  "(Ai"  before    110":  and 

(2i  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
n-d  the  following:  "or  (B)  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  undergraduate  st\i- 
dents  in  attendance  at  such  institution  dur- 
iir:;  su?h  academic  yerr". 

(b)  The  ame^jKhrsants  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  with  re-pect  to  all  ap- 
propriations available  f(;r  obligation  under 
.such  section  420  on  such  date. 

IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS  l:<  ARE.AS  EXPERIENCING 
DECHEASES  IN,  OR  CESSATION  OF,  FEDERAL  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Sec.  12.  In  the  case  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  experiences  a  de.-^rease 
in  tie  number  of  children  determined  by  the 
Commit. ior.er  of  Education  under  section  3 
of  ';"e  Act  of  September  1950  (Pu'ilic  Law 
874.  Eighty-first  Congress)  of  10  per  centum 
or  m  re  of  such  number — 

(11  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :30. 
1074.  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  l'J7o; 
or 

(2)  during  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1373,  and  ending  June  30,  1975; 
as  the  result  of  a  decrea.e  in,  or  cessation  of, 
Federal  activities  affecting  military  instal- 
lathns  in  the  United  States  announced  after 
April  1(5.  1973.  the  amount  to  which  such 
ageucy  shall  be  entitled  under  such  Act.  as 
comruted  under  section  3(cl  of  su"h  Act.  for 
anv  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978, 
sh  ;11  r.r)t  be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  that  agency  was  entitled 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

nc  i!  f'nndcd  bi/  the  Sfinitp  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educatli:n  of  the 
Hand. capped  Amendments  of  1973". 

Bf.-^l.AC    hOR    THE    EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING    CM' 
TilE    HANDICAPPI  D 

Sf.r  2  (a)  .Secti.^n  603  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handic.tpped  Act  ts  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  "Sec.  603."  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
.se-fl.on: 

"  1  b  I  ( 1 )  Tlie  bureau  estiblished  tinrlcr  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  headed  by  an  Assnciate 
CommisuDner  of  Educaticn  who  shall  be 
uppointed  by  the  Commissi. jiier  and  who  ' 
■shall  report  directly  to  the  Cummnsi.nier, 
be  cjmpensated  at  the  rate  specified  lor, 
and  placed  in,  grade  17  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule set  forth  in  section  5332  of  tille  5,  United 
Si.ite .  Code. 

"12)  In  addition  to  .such  A.ss.')Ciate  Com- 
mi  .MOiiL-r.  there  shall  be  placed  in  such  bu- 
reau inir  positions  for  persons  to  assist  the 
A«(.ciaie  ComnilSiioner  In  carrying  otil  hli 
dutie  ,  and  such  positions  shall  be  placed 
In  Krade  16  of  the  General  Schedule  .,ei  lorHi 
in  rectlon  53-12  of  title  5,  United  Slates 
Code." 

(b)il)  'I  lie  pasitions  cre.ited  bv  subsec- 
tlt.n  (b)  of  .seclliin  G03  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  shnll  be  in  addilion 
t  J  the  niimijcr  of  p'.sitlDii.s  placed  In  ttie 
aijji-.iprlate  i';r;ides  under  .sectl.in  ."JlOB  of  title 
:>.    Unred    States   Cod'',   and   .iiicli   po.,uion.s 


shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  without  prej- 
udice against,  the  number  of  positions  other- 
v.i.ie  placed  in  the  Office  of  Education  under 
such  secti.on  5103  or  under  otIUT  l.iv.*. 

(2)  The  air.cndmen's  made  by  sub^ec'irn 
(a)  shall  bccoire  clVcctive  up  ,n  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Ac!. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Src.  3.  (a)  Section  604(b)  of  tiie  Educa- 
tum  of  the  Handicapped  Act  i  ■,  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
nvv  sentence:  "The  Adviscry  Committee 
shall  continue  to  exist  until  July  1,   1976.". 

(b)  Section  604  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  tlicrcof  the  follow- 
ing new  "tib.section: 

"(c)  There  arc  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
liscal  years.". 

GRANTS    TO    THE    STATES 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  611(a)  of  th-  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  follow- 
ing: "m  order  to  provi:ie  lull  educ-aioiial 
opfortunitv    to   all    handicapped    children.". 

(b)  Su  )scction  (b)  of  section  611  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  i,s 
amended  *o  read  as  fi  Hows: 

"(b)  For  th''  purpo.se  of  making  grants 
under  this  part,  there  are  authcri:^ed  to  b- 
appropriated  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1974,  $80,000,000  for  "the 
fiscal  year  tnding  June  30.  1975,  and  $100.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3o 
1976.  " 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  sub.iection 
(a)     shall    beccme    effective    and    shall    be 
deemed    to   have    hern    enacted    on    Julv    1 
1973. 

ADDITIONAn    STATE    PI  AN    REQUIRK.MKNT 

Sec.  5.  (a)(l|  Section  612.  a)  (2)  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".$200,000  '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000." 

(2)  Section  612(a)  of  su-h  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  folio iving 
new  paragraph : 
»  "(3)  Effective  after  June  30.  1973.  no  St  I'e 
fihall.  in  any  fiscal  year,  be  requlr  d  to  ex- 
pend alloUnents  allotted  pursu.mt  to  llii 
section  lo  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  613(b)  unle.ss  tlia' 
State  receives  an  amount  greater  than  the 
amcu..t  allotted  to  that  Stale  lor  the  fisc.I 
ye.Tr  ending  June  30,  1973.". 

(b)  Section  613(i^(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "SIOO.OOO"  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "200,000". 

(c)(1)  Section  613  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (b),-(c).  and 
(d)  of  su?h  sec  ion.  a::d  all  references  there- 
to, as  subs:ctions  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
(a)  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  '.ny  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  pari  for  anv  fis'-a! 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1975,  shall 
submit  to  tlie  Commissioner  for  approval  by 
December  31,  1974,  throu-h  Us  State  edu- 
cational agency  an  amendment  to  the  State 
plan  required  under  subsi^ction  (a),  ,set - 
ting  forth  in  detail  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures whi.'h  the  Stat:;  will  under!  :4:..'  m 
order  to  assure  that  — 

"(A)  all  children  residing  in  the  Stale  who 
are  handicapped  regardless  of  the  severity  of 
their  handicap  and  who  are  in  need  of  .spe- 
cial education  and  related  services  are  idi-ii- 
lified,  located,  and  evaluated,  including  a 
practical  metiiod  of  determining  which  chil- 
dren are  currently  receiving  needed  .special 
education  and  related  services  and  which 
children  are  not  currently  receiving  needed 
special  education  and  related  services; 

"(B)  the  policies  and  procedures  will  be 
establi.shed  In  accordance  with  detailed  cri- 
teria pre.scribed  by  the  Coinmissioaer  to  pro-. 
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tect   the   confidentiality   of    such    data   and 
Inf&riTiation  by  the  State; 

"(C)  there  is  established  d)  a  goal  of  pro- 
viding full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children.  ( li )  a  detaUed  time- 
table for  accomplishing  such  a  goal,  and  diii 
a  description  of  the  kind  and  number  of 
facilities,  personnel,  and  services  necessary 
throughout  the  State  to  meet  such  a  goal; 
and 

"(D)  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
State  pursuant  t:->  this  sub.section  shall  be 
available  to  parents  and  other  members  of 
the  general  public  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  dale  of  submis.sion  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Commissioner. 

For  the  purpo.e  of  this  part,  any  amendment 
to  the  Stale  plan  required  by  this  .subsection 
and  approved  by  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
considered,  after  Ju:,e  30.  1975.  as  a  required 
portion  of  the  State  plan. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  ( 1  )  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  he  effective  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amou;its  allotted  to  the  States' for 
this  part  for  that  fiscal  vear  is  less  than 
$45,000,000." 

(2)  Section  613(e)(1)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  this  section)  is  amende:  by 
.striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  aiid  inssrling 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection   (di". 

Id)  the  ame-idmeit  made  bv  subsections 
fa)  (1  )  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive in  any  fiscal  year  for  which  tiie  aggre- 
gate of  the  amou  ts  allotted  to  the  Stales 
for  that  fi.scal  year  for  cirrying  out  part  B 
of  the  Education  of  the  Hai".Uicap;-ed  Act  is 
$45,000,000  or  more. 

CENTtRS    AND    SERVICES 

Src.  6.  (a)  Section  626  of  the  Education  of 
tlie  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  to  re:id  a.s 
follows: 

"AUTnoR::.^AT:nN  oi  APenopRiATK^NS 
"Sec.  626.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  ar.;  authorized  to  be  a;jpro- 
priafed  637,000.000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1974.  .$53,000,000  l.,r  the  fi.scal  year 
endin:,'  June  30,  1975.  ar,d  $70,000,000  lor' the 
fiscal  \e.ir  ending  June  30  1976.". 

(b)    The  amendment   node   by  subsection 
lai     shall     become    effect. \e    and    shall     be 
deemed    tj    ha\e    been    enacted    on    Julv    1 
1H73.  ■       ■ 

FL:!S0NNEL    TILMNINC 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Secti(jn  636  of  the  Education 
^)f  the  Handicipper!  Act  is  amended  bv  strik- 
,Mig  nut  th.ftt  part  thercif  which  follows  '•this 
part '.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".$40,500  - 
000  for  the  li.scal  year  cndnm  June  30  1974 
$45,500,000  frr  the  fi.scal  year  eiul;:ig  June 
30.  1975.  and  $50,500,000  for  the  ii.sciU  vear 
ending  June  30.  1976.". 

(b)  Tl-e  amendn'.cnt  made  by  stib.section 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  .shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  July   1.    1973 


"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  654.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  part  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  lor 
the  fiso:il  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $18.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1975.  and  $22,000,000  fcr  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976.  and  for  each  succeeding 
fisc.il  year  thereafter.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  stih.^ection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on.  July   1973. 

SI'EriFIC    LEARNING    DISABILITIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  661  ici  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$12,000,000"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  but  not  Including  the  period 
a:  the  end  of  such  section  and  inser'.ins;  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "S5.000.000^for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  $7,500.- 
000  for  the  fis  ;al  vear  ending  June  30  1975 
and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
Ju':e  30.  1976". 

(b)  The  amendmen-.s  made  bv  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  eiTecnve.  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on.  July  1, 
1973. 


RESEARCH 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  641  of  the  Eclucation 
II  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  lo  read 

Hs  follows: 

"At'TH0RI/AT10.\-    OF    APl'I!OrRL\xioNS 

"Sec.  644.  For  the  purpo:  e  of  carrvin.'  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorised  to  be"  ap- 
propriated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974.  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  $18,000,000 
lor   the   fiscal   year   ciuiing  June   30.    1976.  ■. 

(b)    The  ameiKlment   made  bv  suljsection 
C)    shall    become    effective,    and    .shall    be 
deemed    to   have    been    en.icted    on    Julv    ] 
lii73. 

INSTRrCfll  .NAt.    Mi.i,lA- 

Sft'-  0.  (al  (1)  That  part  of  .section  C.-)2(h) 
oJ  the' Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
which  precedes  clau.se  d)  is  amended  bv 
insert  ng  "(either  directiv  or  bv  grants  or 
contracts)"  after  "authori.'ed".  " 

(2)  Section  654  of  such  act  is  amended  to 
reul  as  follows: 
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AMFN  MFNT  TO  VFTERANS-COST-OF  INSTRVC- 
TION  r.W.MKNT.-!  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDVC.ATION 
A'~T 

Sf'-.  11.  I  a)  Pnragrnph  ( 1  )  of  sectio'i  420 
(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1905  as 
ame-;ded.  is  amende  1  bv — 

H)    Inserting  "(A)"  before  "110";   and 

(2)  in.serting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  'or  (B)  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  oI  u-:dergr.'duate  stu- 
dents in  a;te;-.dane  a'  such  institution  dur- 
ins  su-h  a:-ademic  year". 

(''■>)  Tbe  ame  idments  made  bv  subjection 
(a)  .shall  -be  c.Teciive  on  the  daie  of  enact- 
men..  of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  all 
aripropriations  available  for  obligation  under 
such  section  420  on  such  date. 

IMPA'T    AID    PAYMENTS    IN    AREAS    EXPERIENCING 
DECREASES    IN.   OR   CES.-AII   iN    OF.   FEDERAL    AC- 

■:r  iTiF.s 

Sec,  12.  In  the  case  of  anv  local  educa- 
tional agency  wh;>h  evperien'ces  a  decrease 
m  the  number  of  children  determined  bv  the 
C.mtiiissnner  of  Educa'lon  under  section  3 
of  the  .Vn  of  September  19,5o  1  Public  Law 
871.  E:ghtv-firs^  Cangress,  „f  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  su-h  number— 

•  n   during  ihe  fiscal  ye.-.r  ending  June  30 
19*4.  or  the  fisc.il  ye.ir  endiuj  June  30.  1975:' 

'"^1  during  the  pcri'.d  beginning  Julv  1 
19.3.  and'cnding  June  30.  1975; 
as  the  result  of  a  decren.se  in.  or  cess-itlon  of 
Federal  nctivi'ies  anectinc  militarv  irsM-i'i- 
iions  in  Ihe  United  States  announced  after 
April  16.  1973.  the  amount  to  which  such 
agency  shall  be  entitled  under  such  Act  as 
computed    under   section   3.c)    of   such   Ac- 

,?,~n""-y    ''■■''^"'   ^■'^''"'  «'"f'''>e  prior   to  Julv    1 
I". 8.  snail  not  be  ie,s  ij,.^.,  ,,u  p^^  centutii  of 
he   aniount    to   which   ;hat   a^encv  was  en- 
fried  fairing  the  preceding  fiscal  \ear. 

ATr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
UMannnous  consent  that  stafl'  members 
of  the  Committee  on  L.ibor  and  Public 
Wellare  be  Dormitted  in  the  Cliamber 
dunm-  consideration  of  tliis  mea-.ure 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
v.ill     th?     Senator     identiiv     tlic     staff 
members? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  I  am  going  to. 
Patria  Forsylhe.  Anne  Hocutt  Roy  Mil- 
lenson,  Mich.iel  Francis.  Jonathan 
Steinberg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
important  legislation,  even  thougli  it 
comes  toward  the  end  of  the  dav.  We 


.=^ce'.:   to   extend,   tlirough   this   bill    the 
Educa'ion  of  the  Handicanped  Act. 

I  am  gratified  that  standing  with  me 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  i.-  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  who 
ii  the  ranking  Repubhcan  member  of  cu-- 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped.  He 
has  knowledge  ol  this  legislation.  it,s  im- 
portance, and  he  may  wish  to  be  heard. 
It  i.'  a  privilege  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate S.  8  5G.  which  v.ill  continue  I'-rocrams 
under  the  Education  of  H.indicapped  Act 
lor  3  years.  This  legi.-l.ttion  reauthorizes 
vit.il  prcgiams  for  handicajipcd  children 
and  youth,  presently  being  administered 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
H-indtcappcd  in  the  US.  O.Tice  of  Educa- 
tion. I  am  pleased  that  this  measure  has 
received  tlie  unanimo'tis  support  of  the 
members  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee. 

Since  January  of  1967.  a  small  inve=.t- 
m;;:t  of  funds  has  caused  the  ferment 
which   has   produced   and   developed   a 
variety  of  programs  to  provide  siippor- 
iive   .services   to   aid    the   education   of 
h^nuieapped  children.   The?e  procrams 
include  support  for  training  professional 
personnel,   specific   research   funds,   in- 
structional  media,   demonstrations.  e.\- 
emplarv  projects  and   grants-in-aid   to 
St.ites  to  assist  them  in  the  dcveloj.-mcnt 
oi  their  priorities  to  improve  cducationil 
scr\i:es   to   handicapi:ed   children.   The 
Buro.u!  it  elf  has  deinonstiated  the  ad- 
vanta.ge  of  having  all  the  legislation  re- 
l.tted   to   the   education   of   the  handi- 
c:ipped  administered  in  one  iilace  in  the 
Offlre  of  Education.  It  is  the  advanta-^e 
of  pi-ogr.im  coordm.ition— the  abihtv  to 
focus  efforts  on  the  particular  jjroblcms 
of  education  for  these  children.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  h.indicapped 
mikes  it  i:o.ssiblc  to  coordinate  the  funds 
for  the  important  components  'research. 
lrain;i;g.  and  sertice',  to  be  organized 
under  one  authority  rather  than  scat- 
tered Uitoughout  the  various  agencies  m 
llie  Oiiice  of  Euur.nion. 

The  Subcommittee  on  tlie  Handi- 
cciipcd  which  I  am  priviieced  to  ci'air 
conducted  3  full  da-s  of  hearin  •s—M-nv'i 
20.  21.  and  23  The  more  tnan  4t)  wu'. 
ne^sis  came  from  evcrv  walk  of  life.  111- 
ciudin.-  i)ar:nis.  handicapped  persons 
i'e)Tc<entati\  cs  nf  nn.ior  i^rofe.-sional  and 
volunteer  orcani/ation';.  movie.  tel°vi--- 
ion  and  sports  world  fiaures.  student; 
State  representatives.  St'ite  dircctr^rs  of 
special  education  progr.tms.  fo.  mer  OHlc ' 
01  Education  oilicials.  universitv  and 
scho-1  faculty  members.  All  asree  thit 
theirr  experience  with  the  Bureiu  of 
Edtiodtion  for  tlie  Hendicapped  and  its 
pro/rams  hid  been  on"  thit  produced 
po/itive  results.  The  witne.^cs  stressed 
tli&^^imi)ortance  of  liic  le.tder  hio  and 
technical  a.-sistance  they  rcceiATd  f-"o-n 
the  Bureau  of  Edu.wti.m  for  the  H.ii^di- 
ca');)cd. 

DuuMg  111?  f  i^-id  hearinps  en  S.  6  •  the 
educition  of  all  handicapped  children 
act"  introduced  by  Senator  Wilmams 
the  able  chairman  of  t!ie  Senate  Co:n- 
mittce  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  v.  li- 
ne ses  relatid  how  imt-ortant  it  was  to 
hwe  a  focal  point  in  th:^  U.S.  Office  of 
Educ.ition.  It  IS  ouite  clear  th.at  efforts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ed;!cation  lor  the  Handi- 
c.ipj)ed  are  dii'ected  toward  the  break- 
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ina  down  of  the  traditional  rcdfape  and 
jurisdictional  barriers  of  institutions, 
and  the  direction  of  the  programs  are 
designed  with  the  handicapped  child  as 
the  center  of  all  activities.  The  ad- 
nnnisiration  in  tiie  Bureau  of  Education 
frr  tiie  Handicapped  have  nnde  possible 
a  rooijeralive  and  coorciinatci  venture 
witii  all  Federal.  State.  local,  and  pri- 
vate aser.cics.  sor\iccs  to  hardicTpp'^d 
ciuidivn  and  ^•outh.  After  caiclullv 
studving  doLUinci-itution  of  the  cost  cl- 
feciivenc.^s  of  these  iM-oiirams  as  well  as 
the  services  achieved  I  am  convinced 
thru  this  is  tlie  mo;  t  economical  way  to 
pro\idc  the  supportive  resources  to  our 
handicapped  children. 

You  will  note  that  our  coTnmittt?  made 
a  sincere  eTort  to  keep  our  aathiri/.a- 
tions  realistic.  T!ie  figures  lor  fl.scal  year 
1.^74  are  S4J5  mil!  on  less  than  ti.ose 
orMiiirllv  propo.sed  in  S.  8<>6:  for  fiscal 
year  1975  thoy  are  S112  million  le.-s:  nnd 
fur  fiscal  year  19".6  they  arc  $589  500.000 
l:.as.  Overall,  ih^  authorizoticn  fi:;ares  in 
the  re;x:rted  biil  iire  SI. 527  m.iUion  less 
Ulan  ui  S.  {jOC  a.-,  introduced. 

It  .should  be  furtiier  ncted  tiiai  the  au- 
thorKution  lor  fiscal  year  1974  is  ajtually 
5313,500.000  less  than  the  e^astinK  fiscal 
ycir  1973  authorization  of  S483  miJIion. 
What  v.e  have  done  is  aitc.npted  to 
match  the  authoriz.itions  to  the  anuci- 
latc.l  appropriations. 

There  are  seven  parts  to  this  liai.vla- 
lion  v.hK'h  authorize  the  continuation  of; 
First.  The  Bureni  ot  Education  for  t)ic 
Handle,! pped  ard  a  National  /'dvi.-ory 
Committee  on  H.  nclicappcd  Chlldrjn  and 
Youth. 

Seconil  Grants  to  the  States  and  out- 
lymj  areas  to  a^.-ist  them  m  initiating,'. 
expanding  and  improvin:;  pro.?ram5  for 
the  e:lu?rLion  of  the  handicapped.  Ad- 
di'.ianully.  States  are  now  rerjiiireu  to 
submit  to  the  Com.missic/'.ier  of  Educa- 
tion for  a;:proval  a  plan  .ijtiintr  lortli  in 
cietail  the  poi;c;r.s  and  procedures  fur  the 
idcnrification.  diapnoi.;.  and  evaluation 
of  all  har^'Jicariied  children  re.-^idin^' 
v.ithiM 'lie  State 

Third,  Gram:;  f.,r  centers  for  deaf- 
biind  chi.drtn.  exix'rimcnLi'l  preschool 
arid  eaily  education  proirpms  and  re- 
gional rtscur?e  centers  lor  handic-inijed 
cinldrcn. 

Fourth.  Grani.s  to  iir^i'uMons  of 
higher  cdu.ation.  junior  and  rommu.iisv 
coIk-.:cs  to  iissi.st  in  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  special  education  personnel  as 
v.ell  as  physical  edurati.-5n  personnel. 
^  Fiiih  Grant-,  and  co;nrz.cts  to  .uipport 
re-earch  and  dCinonstration  projects  re- 
I'Ued  to  bcih  .•special  educati.^n  and  phy- 
f-K  al  eduta'ion. 

Sixth.  Authori?r-  the  Nationul  Centrr 
on  Educ-tional  Media  nr.d  Materiiil  for 
the  Handicapped,  which  v. ill  ,s€rve  as  the 
centralized  aeency  to  coordinate  all  i  ro- 
r-r,'im-.  'A  \v-'.ru  tior.,:'.  •..c(::a  crr.tcrs  and 
cap»:o:.ed  film;,  sei vif  es 

Seventh.  Authorized  siw-cial  liro-rams 
of  ideniifiration  and  .service-  to  chiklren 
wi'ii  1  jannn:;  disaSiliiies. 

In  addition,  during  committee  con- 
.*;iderat;cn.  two  amendments  were  adotjt- 
ed  to  secure  more  equitable  df-iribu- 
Xvin  of  veterans-co-t-in struci.on  crant,s 
U'der  th<^  lli-her  Edi-rntion  Art  and  to 
proviH*;  a  more  ord'-rlv  phn  oont  of  im- 
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pnet  aid  (Public  Law  874>  for  school 
di.'-tricts  whose  payments  will  be  reduced 
due  to  cutbacks  on  military  installations. 
Mr.  President,  the  problems  affecting 
handicapped  children  must  be  solved. 
Tlic  pending  measure,  S.  896,  has  been 
carefully  review  et.  and  it  encompasses 
a:i  C'sential  program  to  continue  the 
efiort  of  Federal  aid  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  youth.  I  strongly  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  le5!i.slation  and  I  hope  that 
tl:  •  vitl  1  rograms  it  authorizes  wi'.l  be 
fi:!lv  funded.  Our  Nation  must  insure 
that  the  handicapped  child  has  access  to 
his  riehtful  share  of  America's  opno'- 
tunitics. 

Mr.  STAIT-OPD.  .Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  statement  that  has  just  been  made 
by  tiie  distmauished  Senator  from  West 
Vircinia  iLTr.  R-.NDorr-H) ,  who  has  be.^n 
rlmirman  of  the  Subcommi'tce  on  the 
N::ndicapped  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
nid  V\\y\\2  Welfare  with  such  distinction 
this  year. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  under 
;-!.;  leadersliip  on  the  committee.  I  would 
like  to  be  associated  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  just  said. 

i"r.  President,  let  me  very  briefly  note 
th-t  there  210  V  million— 1  mihin  of  pre- 
s:  hool  age — rtenf.  blind,  retarded,  .speech- 
imnnired,  motor-impnired.  emotionnliy 
c'i-turhrd.  or  other  henl.h-imoaired  cliil- 
ct-cn  in  the  United  States  who  rcquiro 
.■-"orlal  education  prcgivms.  Althou&h 
these  childrpu  represent  approximatelv 
IC  percet^t  of  the  .school  age  population— 
a  conservative  estimate— and  althou'^h 
the  number  of  children  receiving  special 
heii!  lirs  .-row n  from  3.1  million  to  nearly 
.3  million  in  the  pa=t  3  years,  current  data 
indicates  that  less  than  40  percent  ere  re- 
ccivipc;  on  adequate  education. 

Tt  is  the  commi' tee's  belief  that  good 
cdncaticn  programs  arc  an  investment 
rather  than  merely  an  expenditure  of 
funds  fur  even  the  most  severely  h.indi- 
caijped  child  can  be  m  ;de  less  depencient 
throu  !h  educ'ition.  It  costs  taxpayers 
about  8250.000  to  .support  a  totallv  de- 
ixndent  person  over  his  lifetime  in  an 
mstitut'on.  Given  the  opportunity,  these 
children  can  become  sclf-sufficent,  pro- 
ductive mcml?r.s  of  society,  rather  than 
rempiiiins  depei.dcnt  on  society.  There- 
fo:o.  fiOm  both  a  humaniiarian  and  an 
economic  standpoint,  it, is  obvious  that 
an  adequate  education  '  must  be  made 
available  now  for  all  h.nndicapjied  chil- 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that  reason 
thn  I  and  the  other  members  cf  the 
.•subcommittee  and  the  full  commit  icp 
have  joined  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  urging  tliat  the  Senate  pass 
S.  896,  a  bill  to  amend  t!-!-  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  to  extend 
the  pro:;ram  for  :i  vrars. 

Mr.  HU.MPHPEY.  Mr.  Prendent.  I  am 
dec;  !'•  liitrrestcd  in  this  pro-ram  I  do 
want  to  tiii^nk  the  distinguisiied  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  leadership 
and  also  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  nnd  the 
other  members  of  the  sutcommit'ee  and 
the  full  committee.  However,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  deeply  disturbed  over  tiie 
amounts  that  are  contained  in  the  bill. 
I  have  some  Interest  in  thi.s  .'-ubjcct 
matt«r. 


My  wife  served  for  several  vears  on 
the  President's  Committee  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded.  Our  family  has  done  con- 
siderable work  in  the  field  of  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  handicapped.  It 
has  been  said  that  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  school  a.ie  population  are 
handicapped,  whether  brain  injuiy.  men- 
tal retardation,  blind,  deaf,  emotional 
instability,  or  whatever  the  ca.sc-  may  be. 
Yet,  only  about  40  percent  of  tho.se  re- 
ceive wh.al  one  would  call  a  good 
education. 

IJc.-,|:ite  that,  Mr.  President,  the  circuit; 
courts  have  ruled,  and  it  has  not  been 
upset  by  any  Supreme  Court  ruling,  that 
a  hTndicapped  child  is  entitled  to  the 
same  type  of  h'gh  quality  education  as  a 
normnl  child.  In  fact,  in  deci,-ion  after 
d?c)^iOn  in  Federal  and  State  courts,  this 
doctrine  of  full  and  equ^fl  educational 
o'ujorttmity  has  been  established  for  all 
children,  including  the  handicapped. 

I  note  that  Congre.s.  when  it  comes  to 
de.rling  witli  the  problems  cf  the  handi- 
capped, alwa.vs  finds  some  renscn  for  not 
doing  what  it  ."^^hould  do.  We  have  siicnt 
va.-t  sums  of  money  for  the  economicalty 
dcpr;\ed.  I .'upport  that  endeavor.  That  is 
covered  in  li'l-  I  of  the  ElemenfaTT  and 
Socop.diry  Education  Act.  That  is  very 
good  legislation,  and  th"  authorisation'-^ 
under  that  title  nr?  much  needed. 

1  hr.ve  deeb  concern  abcu'.  tlie  reduc- 
tions that  have  bern  rcromtn^  ndcd  bv 
the  administration  through  tlie  Office  of 
Management  and  Bud''ct  relating  to  title 
I  funds  under  tli^^  Elemcntarv  and  S-'C- 
ond.u-y  EduoMon  Act.  I  believe  th  .t  ii 
is  being  irrespon.-ible  to  deny  the  fund.- 
th:it  are  n"cd'<d  for  thasc  v.  ho  m  w  be  the 
children  of  tlie  famiiics  of  i;overiy.  or,  as 
we  put,  it,  to  deny  funds  for  tho.sc  liiat 
are  dcmived.  There  rre  thee  of  us  who 
think  tliat  deprivation  cin  be  m-'re  tlian 
economic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  mav 
lend  itself  more  reniily  to  rc^ic.iv  th-.n 
otherwise. 

A  person  with  Icniing  inabilities  is 
deprived,  and  tliat  deprivation  i.,  every 
bit  as  si:;nificant.  Tiiat  child  rufTers 
whetiier  lie  comes  from  t;io  poorest 
lamily  in  the  Nation  or  from  cne  of  the 
rich-r  families.  Children  who  suffer 
learning  di-alrilitirs  or  who  suffer  from 
cmturaUd'^privation  arc  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. 

Tills  proposal  of  the  Senate  is  directed 
to-,'. ard  those  in-dequccifs  f:nd  those 
limitations  of  tlie  human  mind  and  bcdv 
those  wlio  suffer  from  what  we  c  all  1  hy.si- 
cal  or  mental  h'.ndi.-ai).  Tlii .  has  be^n 
dcHned  hi  s;-ccifics,  such  as  tho.-,e  v  ho  are 
blind,  deaf,  hnve  .severe  learning  disabili- 
ties, or  v.ho  ore  mentally  rct'ird?d.  TJiey 
are  the  victiins  of  mental  illne.-s,  emo- 
tional instability,  or  any  of  the  other 
specifics. 

I  am  .Minnly  pointing  out  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Congre'-s  to  face  up 
to  the  responsibility  of  helnin-;  tlioie 
who  really  need  the  help.  I  hap.'ien  to 
know  that  theic  are  thou,  and';  and 
thousand;;  of  young  i;eople,  children, 
and  others  who  are  not  Retting  the  .s.oe- 
cial  education  that  we  talk  about  in  this 
act  or  under  the  declaration  of  purpose 
a-s  certified  by  Congress.  I  know  tli;it 
classrooms  are  being  closed  down  in  Ihe 
field  of  special  education  becau  c  tiioic 
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are  not  adequate  funds  to  keep  them 
open.  I  know  that  there  has  been  a  short- 
age of  teachers  specially  trained  for  chil- 
dren who  have  severe  learning  disabili- 
ties. 

The  till  before  us.  of  course,  provides 
for  training  centers,  provides  for  funds 
for  colleges  to  train  the  teachers  who 
have  the  need  of  such  training  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  special  education.  I  speak 
tonight  at  this  late  hour  to  make  my 
voice  heard  here  because  as  one  Senator 
I  am  a  little  weary  of  our  constantly 
worrying  about  whether  we  are  going  to 
appropriate  or  authorize  too  much  money 
for  this  area  of  human  need. 

There  is  no  area  of  human  need  that  is 
greater  than  this.  Just  as  we  learned  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  years  ago 
that  we  could  give  spertalized  medical 
and  psychiatric  attention  to  those  who 
were  so-called  mentally  ill,  and  thereby 
restore  them  to  normal  living  and  thus 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  that  medical 
care.  I  want  to  say  once  again  that  bv 
special  education  for  those  who  are 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  we 
not  only  can  brighten  the  lives  of  the 
recipients  of  the  education,  but  we  can 
save  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 
Indeed,  we  can  see  that  many  of  these 
people  who  are  today  suffering  from 
severe  learning  disabilities  become 
skilled  or  semiskilled,  can  become  .suf- 
ficiently well  educated  to  care  for  them- 
sel\-es. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
educational    experience,    the    individual 
who  is  called  handicapped  as  defined  in 
this  proposed  legislation  deserves  a  full 
measure  of  justice— a  full  measure,  not 
a  teaspoon,  not  a  cupful,  but  a  full  meas- 
ure. I  notice  that  a  number  of  these  pro- 
posed authorizations  which  were  made 
in  the  first  place  have  been  severely  cut. 
For  example,  for  personnel   trainine 
on  page  7,  the  figure  of  $103  million  has 
been  reduced  to  $40.5  million  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974.  the  figure 
has  been  reduced  from  $11 0  million  to 
$45.5  million  for  the  fi.scal  vear  ending 
June  30.    1975,   and   the   fiKure  of  $115 
million  has  been  reduced  to  $50.5  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  Likewise,  there  are  other  areas  in 
the  bill  in  which  there  have  been  very 
substantial  reductions  of  flgiures,  such  as 
for  grants  to  States  under  section  4. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $300  million,  and  the  fig- 
ure has  been  reduced  to  $65  million  for 
the  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  Tiie  figure 
was  $400  million,  and  it  has  been  reduced, 
to  $80  million  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1975. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  mav 
r  interrupt  the  Senator  at  that  point '^ 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  concur,  of  course, 
with  what  the  able  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  saying.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  our  subcommittee  developed 
a  jealistie  measure— one  that  can  and 
must  be  fully  funded.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  administration  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1973  under  the  grants  to  the 
States  program  only  $37.5  million.  So  we 
are  faced  with  a  problem  that  the  Sena- 
tor can  understand. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  the  action  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  which  is  the  year  we 
are  now  in  up  until  the  date  of  June  30 
of  ihis  year,  the  amount  has  been  re- 
du:ed  back  to  $37,500,000? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Yes.  The  Consre.ss 
authorized  $220  million  for  the  grants  to 
the  States  program  for  fi.scal  year  1973. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  Senator  brings  this  to  my  attention, 
becau.st  I  want  the  record  to  be  verv 
clear— unmistakably  clear— that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  one  of 
the  mo.st  kind,  compassionate,  and  gen- 
erous men  I  have  ever  known.  I  know 
of  his  deep  interest  in  education,  par- 
ticularly in  the  care  of  the  handicapped, 
the  unemployed,  the  distressed,  whatever 
group  it  may  be,  and  my  remarks  were 
directed  toward  what  I  know  are  the 
pressures  that  have  been  brought  to  bear 
on  this  legislation. 

I  was  very  much  upset  when  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  act  for  the  handicapped, 
and  I  spoke  with  considerable  emotion  in 
the  Chamber.  I  only  wish  I  had  done  a 
better  job,  because  to  me  it  was  incon- 
ceivable that  we  .'should  not  have  over- 
ridden that  veto. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  But  we  have  come 
back  with  another  biil  for  a  rehabilita- 
tion program.  We  are  not  stopping 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  the  Senator  was 
tenacious  and  persevering.  He  came  back. 
I  know  that.  I  am  simply  saying  that  I 
deeply  resent  the  administration's  efforts 
to  cut  these  funds.  I  know  we  face  the 
possibility  of  veto,  but  I  did  not  come 
back  to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  please  the 
President  or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management   and   Budget.   One  of   the 
reasons  I  tried  to  get  back  to  the  Senate 
is  this  legislation  right  here,  because  I 
have  vi.sited  literally  dozens  of  schools 
in  which  the  children  were  mentallv  re- 
tarded. I  know  a  great  deal  about"  it.  I 
have  been  into  literally  dozens  of  hos- 
pitals   in    which    there   are   the   handi- 
capped. This  goes  to  my  heart,  mv  soul, 
and  my  purpose  in  life,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  quit  talking  about  this  kind  of 
legislation  until  we  do  better.  ■ 

I  know  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  know  tliat  this  kind  of 
legislation  does  not  get  even  the  atten- 
tion that  a  piece  of  mihtary  a-s,sistance 
legislation  gets,  but  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  this  country  than  all  the  mili- 
tary a.<;.sistance  we  are  going  to  provide 
in  the  bill  we  have  been  working  on  this 
afternoon.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Military  Assistance  Act  is  useless  com- 
pared with  this  legislation.  Tlierefore  of 
course,  I  am  grateful  that  the  committee 
has  brought  this  legislation  to  us. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  con- 
tent with  the  minimum  amount  of  sup- 
port that  we  give.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
go  the  extra  mile.  I  think  the  country 
can  afford  it.  When  I  read  about  the 
profits,  when  I  read  about  the  unbeliev- 
able prosperity  that  some  people  enjoy. 
I  think  tliat  we  can  afford  to  take  care 
of  wha  the  Scriptures  call  -the  least  of 
these."  These  are  the  people  who  need 
help  more  than  anyone  else.  I  know  that 


the  poor  need  help.  I  am  for  It.  and  my 
record  shows  that.  But  if  we  really  want 
to  meet  someone  who  is  poor,  meet  a 
mentally  retarded  child.  If  we  really 
want  to  see  some  anguish,  see  that  child  1. 
family.  Then,  if  we  really  want  to  break 
someanes  heart,  see  what  it  means  to 
have  a  mentally  retarded  or  phvsicallj- 
handicapi^ed  child  denied  the  chance  for 
a  decent  education  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  pennv- 
pinches. 

We  ought  to  be  pouring  the  money  into 
this  program,  because  it  works.  This 
is  a  program  that  works.  We  are  putting 
as  much  money  into  trying  to  prevent 
people  from  hijacking  airplanes  as  we 
are  to  take  care  of  handicapped  children, 
and  I  want  to  get  my  priorities  straight- 
ened out. 

I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  in- 
terpreted, may  I  say  with  all  the  assur- 
ance I  can  command,  as  critici.sm  of 
either  Senator  here.  I  know  the  limita- 
tions of  what  they  are  up  against,  but  I 
refuse  to  shut  up  in  the  Senate  about  'his 
issue,  because,  just  a.-  we  have  dene  manv 
things  here  that  it  took  a  long  time  to 
get  Qone.  I  am  going  to  keep  at  it  until 
we  break  throuch  this  crust  of  indiffer- 
ence in  the  higher  echelons  of  the  Gov- 
ernment about  the  care  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped. 

When  I  was  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  attended  every  meeting 
that  was  directed  toward  this  purpose. 
Today,  we  cannot  find  anyone  else  on  tl-.e 
President's  Committee  for  the  Emplov-  . 
ment  of  the  Handicapped  except  a  Sen- 
ator like  my  dear  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  or  our  good  friend  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  STAFFORD'.  But  as  the  Vice 
President.  I  was  there.  I  will  tell  you.  M;-. 
President,  that  I  have  been  fed  up  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  executive  indn- 
ference  to  this  crcat  need  in  our 
country 

Of  cour.se  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  I 
know-  that  if  we  expand  it  and  we  go  too 
far.  we  will  go  down  the  drain.  I  realize 
the  art  of  the  pos.sible.  I  am  a  leei>l  i- 
tor  of  many  years'  experience.  But  I  w  a  :t 
to  make  the  record  clear  once  a-am  la 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manaa-- 
ment  and  Budget,  to  the  Seciclary  (  f 
HEW.  and  to  the  Pre.-ident  of  the  Unite.! 
States,  that  rather  than  telling  a  com- 
mittee of  Conprcss  to  go  slow,  that  Pres- 
ident, that  Secretary,  and  that  Director 
should,  in  the  name  of  human  decency 
and  compassion,  be  telline  Conine.-.s  to 
mo\o  ahead  with  giant  strides, 

Mr.  Pie.-ident.  that  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  as  one  Senator.  "  , 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pre.-idtnt.  I  \ 
would  never  want  the  voice  of  tlie  dis- 
tingui.-^hed  Senator  fiom  Minnesota  'Mr. 
Hf.MrHKEY  I  to  be  stilled.  He  has  pledged 
to  continue  the  crusade  for  .nistice  to 
tins  sci^ment  of  our  population,  and  I 
deeply  appreciate  his  commitment. 

Inchided  in  the  measure  is  an  amend- 
ment that  will  call  for  the  identification, 
location,  evaluation,  and  practical  wa%s 
for  determining  which  children  are  cur- 
rently receiving  needed  special  ediua- 
tion  and  related  services,  and  which 
children  are  not  currently  re.cn  ing 
needed  special  education  and  related 
ser-.ices.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
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our  full  committee.  Senator  Williams, 
offered  this  amendment  in  subcommit- 
tee, and  it  was  unanimously  accepted 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  members  of  both 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
and  our  full  committee.  This  provision 
will  be  a  significant  part  of  our  efforts 
in  the  future  to  secure  increased  pro- 
gram funding  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  handicapiJed  children.  This  is  a  goal 
toward  which  we  must  continue  to  strive. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committed  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  make  a 
technical  correction  in  the  bill. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  1.  strike  out  "(aV  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  Mb t". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Tlic  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, tlie  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill   (S.  896;    was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  Lime,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  896 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Education  d  the 
Handicapped  Act,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

Be  u  enacted  by  tke  Senate  and  Hounn  of 
Represcntatiics  of  the  Unxted  States  o; 
America  m  Congra  w^scmblcd.  That  this  .Act 
may  be  cited  a.s  the  "Eduratton  of  the  Handi- 
capped Amendments  of  1073". 

BVRl.iL"    roR    THE    EDfCATION    .AND    irMNtNC    OF 
THE    HANDIC.APPrO 

Sec.  2  (a)  Section  603  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  hv  insert- 
ing "(a)'  after  -Sec  60.3."  and  bv  Bddln:;  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub.section: 

■lb)  U)  The  bureau  established  under  sub- 
section (ai  shall  'ie  lieaded  bv  an  A.ssociate 
Comm;^iUi,fcr  of  Education  who  shaii  be  ap- 
po:L.ted  by  the  Commiaoioner  and  -Aho  shall 
rf-port  directly  to  the  Com:ni.s.-,ioi.er.  be  com- 
pen-sated  at  the  rate  specified  for,  and  placed 
m.  prade  17  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth 
in  .section  53.32  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

■■(2j  In  addition  to  such  A.s.sociate  Com- 
ml.ssioner,  there  shall  be  placed  in  su-h  bu- 
reau foi:r  po.sllion.s  for  persons  to  asiii-.  the 
A^iOCiAle  Coni.nisc.oi.er  in  carryuiy  out  his 
duties,  ,:i:i  .^u-.h  poti'ion.,  shall  be  placed  in 
Krade  16  of  the  Central  Schedule  i,et  forth 
in  section  5332  of  Tit!..  5.  United  States  Code." 

lb)  (1  )  The  po«i*;ons  'reateti  by  siibiCTion 
lb)  o.'  section  60.1  of  the  Educanon  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  .,hall  be  in  addition  to  the 
uaniber  of  positions  plated  in  the  appro- 
pi  laie  i^rj^es  undi-r  >ei  linn  .0108  of  tit:e  5. 
United  S'.atc.i  Code,  aiid  jauch  pojiMon.s  .shall 
ne  In  addi'lon  to,  and  wilhoiit  prejudic- 
atraln^V  the  number  ff  pris!tio!:s  otherwise 
plaf«^  in  the  CXfi'-p  r,f  E'l-icatio,,  under  iucli 
.sectlo!!  5108  or  urider  other  law. 

(2)  The  amendments  jn.^de  by  subsection 
'a)  shall  become  efleciive  upon  the  enat.'t- 
rnt/ii  0/  ■hm  A' t. 

ADVISORY   C.^MniEE 

Sec.  3.  fa)  .SectKm  604(b)  of  the  Educa- 
tion 01  lin:  Uunuiciipped  Act  i.s  amended  by 


addini^  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
continue  to  exirt  until  July  1.  1976.". 

(b)  Section  604  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sub.seolicn: 

"  [C)  There  are  nuthori/ed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpo?:es  of  this  section 
*10li.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
r'74,  and  fi.r  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
liso'il  ycar-i.". 

CR.AXrs    TO    THE    STATES 

P.FC  4.  (al  Section  611(3)  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  liefore  tlie  period  the  following : 
•i4i  order  to  provide  full  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  all  haudicapped  children.". 

(b)  Sub.'^ection  (b|  of  section  611  of  the 
Eduratiun  of  the  Handicapped  Art  i.s  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpo,'*  of  making  grants  un- 
der tills  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $65,000,000  for  the  hscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  $80,(J0O.0OO  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  $100.- 
OOO.noO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
I '01  shall  become  effective  and  shall  be 
<lpemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

ADnmONAL    STATE    PLAN    REQUIREMENT 

Src.  5.  (a)(n  Section  612ta)(2)  of  the 
Education  of  tlie  Handicapped  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$200,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereoi    ■i?300.000 ". 

(2)  Section  t312(a)  of  .such  Act  is  amended 
by  iuscning  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
iii2  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Effective  after  June  30.  1973.  no  State 
shall.  In  any  fi.scn!  year,  be  required  to  ex- 
pond  amounts  sllotted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion to  earn-  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(!)  of  section  613(b)  unless  that  State  re- 
ceives an  amount  greater  than  the  amount 
allotted  to  that  3uue  for  liie  li;.cal  year  end- 
ing Juiie  30.  1973)". 

(b)  Seciion  613(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  .striking  out  "$100,000"  and  In- 
serting  in   lieu    thereof   "4200,000 ". 

(ci  (li  Section  613  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  rede^ignatuig  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  of  such  section,  and  all  references  there- 
to, as  subsections  (ci,  (d>,  and  (e).  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
tho  following: 

"I'o)  (1)  .\!\y  Strite  which  de.-ires  to  recniv? 
a  grant  under  fhi.s  part  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  197.5.  shall  submit  to 
the  Comml.ssioner  for  approval  by  December 
31,  1!>74,  through  its  State  educational  at;ency 
a:i  ainendmeiit  t^o  the  State  plan  required 
u::d:  r  subsection  (a),  setting  lortii  in  detail 
the  policies  and  procedures  whicii  the  State 
v.!U  undertake  In  order  tj  a.ssure  that — 

"(.\)  all  children  residing  in  the  State  who 
are  handlcnpned  rc.'ardlc's  of  the  severity  of 
their  handl.  ap  and  who  are  in  need  of  spe- 
cial education  and  related  .^rvices  are  idon- 
tified.  l:xrated,  and  evaluated,  including  a 
practical  methtd  ol  determining  which  chil- 
dren are  currently  receiving  needed  special 
education  and  related  services  and  which 
children  are  not  currently  receiving  needed 
special  education  and  related  rcrvlces: 

"(B)  the  p,oIic!cs  and  procedures  will  be 
es'abliohed  in  accordance  with  detailed  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Comml:-.doner  to  pro- 
tect the  conhdenliali'y  of  such  data  and 
Uiforrna;  ion  by  the  State; 

"(C)  there  is  eatabUshed  (i)  a  goal  of  pro- 
viding full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children,  (11)  a  detailed  time- 
table for  ai-compl!  .hlng  such  a  goal,  and  (ill) 
a  dercription  of  the  kind  and  number  of 
facilities,  personnel,  and  services  nccc^ary 
thrnu;;hout  the  State  to  meet  such  a  goal; 
anfl 

"(D|  the  amendineui  submitted  by  the 
-Suite   piiniu.iat   to   this  subsection   shall    be 


available  to  parents  and  other  members  of 
the  general  public  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  submission  of  the  autendment 
to  the  Commi-ssioner. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  any  amendment 
t3  the  State  plan  required  by  this  subsection 
and  approved  by  the  Cni^missioner  shall  be 
considered,  after  June  30,  1975,  as  a  required 
portion  of  the  State  plan. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  any  fiscal  year  In  which  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  States  for 

.this  part  for  that  fiscal  year  Is  less  than 
$45,000,000.". 

(2)  Section  613(e)  (1)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
de.-^ignated  by  this  sectl.on)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (d)". 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shaU  be  effec- 

.^ive  In  any  fiscal  year  for  which  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  States  for 
that  fiscal  year  far  carrying  out  part  B  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  is 
$45,000,000  or  more. 

rENTEHS    AND    SERVICES 

Srr.  6.  (a)  Section  626  of  the  Education  ol 
the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read  a.s 
follows: 

"authorisation    of    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  626.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $37,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  $53,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  870,000,000  for  the  flscpl 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

PERSONNEL    TRAINING 

SEC.  7.  (a)  Section  636  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  that  part  thereof  which  follows  "lhl.s 
part",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1074, 
845.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  and  »50.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a I  shall  become  etfective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  July  1,  1973. 

RESEARCH 

SF.c.e.  (a)  Section  644  of  the  Education  of    f 
the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"At.'THORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  644.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there' are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  .30,  1974.  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975,  and  $18,000,000  for  the 
li.ical  year  ending  June  30,  1976". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  suhriection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

IN.STRUn  lONAL    MEDIA 

Sec. 9.  (aid)  Tliat  part  of  section  652(b) 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
which  precedes  clause  (1  >  Is  ionended  by  in- 
serting "lelther  direclly  or  by  grant.s  or  con- 
tractsi"  after  "authorized". 

(2 1  Section  651  of  such  act  is  amended 
to  read  a,s  follow;;: 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  654.  For  the  purpioscs  of  carrying  out 
this  part  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approprl;ited  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the 
fi.sc.-;l  year  ending  June  :30.  1974,  $18,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
;i0,  i;'76,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
thereafter.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  ijecome  effective,  and  shall  be 
cleci,;r;i  I,,  have  been  enacted  ou,  July  1!173. 
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SPECIFIC    LEARNING    DISABILITIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  661(c)  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$12,000,000"  and  all  that 
follows  down  to  but  not  including  the  period 
:it  the  end  of  such  section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $7,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on,  July  1, 
1973. 

AMENDMENT  TO  VETERANS-COST-OF-INSTRUC- 
TION  PAYMENTS  OF  TliE  HIGHER  EDUCATION- 
ACT  8 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  420 
(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(A)"  before  "110";    and 

(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comina 
and  the  following:  "or  (B)  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  attendance  at  such  institution  dur- 
ing such  academic  year". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  all 
appropriations  available  for  obligation  un- 
der such  section  420  on  such  date. 

IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS  IN  AREAS  EXPERIE.NCING 
DBCBEASES   LN,   OB  CESSATION   OF.    FEDrRAL  AC- 

TivrnEs 

Sec.  12.  In  the  case  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  experiences  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  children  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  cf  September  1950  (Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress)  of  10  per 
centum   or   more   of   such   number — 

(1)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1974,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 
or 

(2)  during  the  peri<d  beginning  July  1, 
1973.  and  ending  June  30,   1975; 

a.s  the  result  of  a  decrea.se  in,  or  cessation 
of.  Federal  activities  affecting  military  in- 
stallations In  the  United  States  announced 
after  April  16,  1973,  the  amount  to  which 
such  agency  shall  be  entitled  under  such 
Act.  as  computed  under  section  3(c)  of 
such  .^ct,  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1978,  shall  not  be  le.ss  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  amount  to  which  that  agency 
was  entitled  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  bv  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  recon.<;idered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agieed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  at  this 
l>oint  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Senator  Wh-liams:  the 
ranking  minority  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Senator 
Javits;  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, Senator  Stafford.  These  Sena- 


tors have  worked  long  and  hard  hours  on 
this  legislation,  and  are  truly  dedicated 
to  the  education  and  welfare  of  handi- 
capped individuals. 

I  also  thank  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  their  support  of  and 
enthusiasm  for  tliis  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS PROXMIRE,  PERCY,  AND 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recoe- 
nized  under  the  .standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wiscor.5in  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  that  he  be  followed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Percy)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes: and  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd;  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McINTYRE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  after  the  orders  previ- 
ously entered  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyre*  be  rec- 
ognized for  rot  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RESUMPTION  OF  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Senators  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate resumes  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  1443. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  A  BILL 
AT  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill. 
H.R.  8510,  be  held  at  the  desk  pendmu 
the  report  of  the  Senate  compamcn  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilhour 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  ijrogram  for  t»fhorro\v  is  as  follow.^; 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  the  tv.o  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  reccgnlzed  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes:  Senators  Proxmire  and  Percy 
after  which  the  Senator  from  We.'t  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be  i-ec- 
ognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minute.'^.  The 
Senate  will  th-n  resume  the  con.sidera- 
ticn  of  the  unfini;-hed  bu.siness,  S.  1443. 
Defense  Articles  Furni.<;hed  to  Foreign 
Coimtri='s. 

Tlie  ponding  flUp.■^tion  .u  th.it  time  \\\V. 
be  en  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  tlu 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee' 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Javits  • ,  on  w  hich  there  is  a  limitation  oi 
2  hours. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  vote  may  occur  by  or  before  noon  if 
time  can  be  yielded  back. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield' 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  on  the  agreement  for  a  Umit  of  not 
to  e.xceed  2  hours,  it  is  conceivable  tlie 
vot<'  could  come  earlier  tlian  Uie  2  horns. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tiiat  I.s 
correct. 

Scnanr-  are  alerted  to  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  several  rolkall  votes 
tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW TO  9  A.M.  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on  Wed- 
nesday. June  27.  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WitJiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO    10   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Prr<;idem 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  comp 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  ilie  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  rece.ss  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  mction  v.as  agreed  to.  and  at  6.i^S 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tome  rrov 
Tuesday,  June  26,  1973.  at  10  a  ai. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  tj-.c 
Senate  June  25.  1973: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Philip  K.  Crowe,  of  M.irvhmd,  :o  be  Am- 
bassador E.xiraordinary  and  .J'Unlpoi^ntiary 
cf  the  United  istates  ol  .Anie.'Ku  to  Uenuurk. 


/ 


HOUSE  OF  REPI{ESENT.ATlVES-.TAo„rfaj,,  June  25.  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
olfered  the  following  prayer: 

The  kinqdom  oj  God  is  nut  mrat  and 
drink:  but  ru/litcousncss  and  pcocf  and 
Joy  In  the  lloli/  Sinril. —Ronr.ms  14:17. 
CXIX 1335     Fart  17 


O  Tiiou  V,  ho  art  the  Author  of  life  and 
liberty  and  the  Companion  of  our  pilgrim 
way.  we  tuiti  from  the  tumult  of  these 
ti-yinit  tnne.s  to  the  quiet  shelter  of  Thy 
Ijresence  where  we  cnn  be  still  and  know 
that  Thou  ;irt  God. 


Throiif.h  nil  Uie  confusion  of  conflict- 
ing circumstances  show  us  ihe  paUi  of 
Th"  will  for  our  troubled  .age  and  give 
V  ,  ihe  einir.it;e  to  voik  on  it. 

Stivnitthon  us  for  the  duties  of  tliis 
u.i.\  and  suslain  ii.<  witli  Tlty  .spnit  th.u 
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we  fail  not  man  nor  Tlice.  So  mav  our 
hearts  be  steadfast,  free  from  stress  and 
strain,  and  filled  with  peace  and  power: 
For  Tliine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power, 
:<nd  tlie  glorj-  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


■JlOtC 


) 


J 5,  i!):.j 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
'^^A  me.ssage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

HR.  5157.  An  act  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  extend  It.s  geographi- 
cal coverage  to  contracts  performed  on  Can- 
ton Iblaud. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  dis.igreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment.s  of  the,/S:nate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
7200)  entitled  -An  act  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise 
certain  eligibihty  conditions  for  annui- 
ties: to  change  the  railroad  rctnement 
tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  improve  the 
procedures  pertaining  to  certain  rate 
adjastments  for  carriers  subject  to  i?art 
I  of  the  act,  and  for  other  purpose.^.' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  am'-ndments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.'e  is 
requested,  bills  ot  the  House  of  the 
following  title.s: 

HR.  5-383.  An  art  to  authon.'e  appropria- 
tiona  lor  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
mc-iu  of  ve.3Se:.s  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  eitabli.shn.ent.s,  to  authorize 
appropr;a-l-.n3  tor  bridi/e  aliera'.ion.s.  to  au- 
tnori/e  lor  the  C.ast  Guard  an  end  vear 
•.-.reng'ii  for  active  du'v  per.,on.-.cI,  to  author- 
ize :  -r  the  Coa.st  Guard  avera-je  militarv  btu- 
den-  loads,  and  for  other  p\irpo:-,e.s: 

HR  6.330  An  act  to  amend  .sectioil  Ji  of 
•he  Public  Bu.idmt:,  Act  of  I'j-yj.  rela'nig 
to  the  DL-.trict  of  Columbia;   and 

HR  8537.  Ati  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  Uii.ted  States  Code  to  make  permai  eni 
'er'i:n  provi.  luns  of  the  Dependents  A.-,.i.t- 
aii-e  Ac  r.f  I'jSO  a  .iinMided.  and  f.r  other 
purposes. 

Ti:e  rr.e-a  e  al-o  .uinou;icf'd  tl:ut  the 
S^'nato  in,-i.  t-,  u.uon  its  amendments  to 
'i.e  bill  'HR.  7,5L'8.  entitled  "An  art  to 
.■uthor./e  approprif.tirin-.  to  tlie  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admmi.itration 
lor  reearch  and  de-.f  lopmf  nt.  con-truc- 
liou  of  lacilUie.s,  and  research  and  pro- 
:'ram  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
in  t-s.'  disagreed  to  by  the  Hou.e;  acrees 
'o  th-j  conference  a.-kcd  by  the  Hou.-e  on 
t;i';  cii.ayre'iiig  votc-.s  ol  the  two  Houses 
ih-^-reon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mo.s.s,  Mr. 
.Sy.v;.-.v  Tr.v  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr  Goi.dv,  ater, 


and  Mr.  Cvktis  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  795'  entitled 
"Aji  act  to  amend  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  19G,5,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
qii"  ts  a  conference  with  the  Hcu^e  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr,  Pell.  Mr.  Nel- 
son-, Mr.  E.ArLETCN,  Mr.  Mond,\le,  Mr. 
J.uiTs,  and  Mr,  Taft  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  ol  the  Senate. 

The  message  al.^o  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  "in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  9.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  Interatate 
Environment  Compact: 

S.  263.  An  act  to  authori7e  the  Secretary 
o:  th3  Interior,  pursuant  to  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  E.\ecutive  Ofrice  of  ths  Presi- 
dent, to  inake  grants  to  assi.st  the  States  to 
d?ve!op  and  implomciit  State  land  u.',e  pro- 
gr.ims  and  to  coordinate  land  u.se  planning 
in  intDrstate  areas;  to  coordinate  Federal 
programs  and  policies  which  have  land  use 
impacts;  to  coordinate  planning  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  lands  and  planning  and 
management  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands; 
to  make  Brants  to  Indian  tribes  to  assist 
them  to  develop  and  impkm?nt  land  use 
progr.ims  for  re.servation  and  other  tribal 
lands;  to  encourage  research  on  and  train- 
ing i!i  land  use  planning  and  management; 
a;  i  for  other  purposes; 

S  433.  An  act  to  a  sure  that  the  public 
is  providfd  with  an  anoquat*  ciuantity  of  sale 
drinking  wa'er.  and  for  other  purno'ses: 

S  9l?5.  An  act  to  establish  a  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank,  ro  provide  for  coordinated  and 
more  elliciont  financing  of  Federal  and  fed- 
erally, assisted  borrowings  from  the  public, 
a:^d  for  other  purpo.ses; 

S.  1636.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal  ional 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972; 

S  1994.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  tho  Atomic  EncrL'v  Commission  In  accord- 
ance '.vith  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
pos-^s:  a';d 

S  J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
tiie  taking  of  the  1974  Cen.sus  of  Agriculture. 


June 
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Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  the  nine  bills  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
oiiginally  scheduled  for  todav  v,ill  he 
called  up  tomorrow  instead  at  tne  re- 
quest of  the  committee  chairman. 

On  tomorrow  the  reports  on  the  bills 
will  have  been  available  for  the  requn-ed 
3  days. 
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PFP MISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
JORT  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS-AEC 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  a>k  unanimou:.  consent  that  the  Com- 
mitf^e  on  Ap))ropriations  mav  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  it  report  on 
the  public  v.oiks  for  water  and  power 
development  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mr   I'.n  ai)propriation  bill  for  1974. 

Mr.  RHODES  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  v,  as  no  objection. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

'Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permi.s.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.; 


TRAGIC  DeAtH  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  V.  SMITH 

I  Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per-  . 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks       / 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad^X" 
duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the  IragiC 
and  untimely  death  on  Saturday  last  of 
our  former  colleague  and  friend,  Hon, 
James  V,  Smith  of  Chickasha,  Okla, 

Mr,  Smith  was  killed  as  a  result  of  an 
accident  and  fire  that  occurred  in  his 
wheatfield  near  Chickasha  about  2:30 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

He  served  as  a  Member  of  the  90Lh 
Congress  and  then  became  Administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, where  he  served  with  outstanding 
distinction  until  this  year.  The  greate.it 
achievements  in  the  history  of  the  PHA 
was  made  during  his  tenure  as  Admin- 
istrator. Upon  his  retirement  earlier  this 
year  he  was  honored  by  a  special  order 
in  the  House  in  which  a  large  number  of 
Members  who  had  served  with  him  \y\v- 
ti"ipated. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary 
Belle  Couch  Smith,  and  three  children. 
Jay,  Sarah  and  Lee  Ann,  all  of  the  home 
in  Chickasha. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Tuesday 
June  26,  at  1:30  p.m.,  in  the  Central' 
Church  of  Christ  in  Chickasha. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  con- 
dolences to  the  family. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  L\- 
EOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
'Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
liermissicn  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
when  we  consider  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  I  expect  to  offer  a  pack- 
age of  amendments  that  would  have  the 
eflect  of  reducing  the  overall  expenditure 
level  in  the  bill  by  some  $631  million. 

Tiie  overall  bill  cover.s  approximatclv 
370  individual  line  items,  but  my  amend- 
ment will  cover  only  26.  For  those  un- 
familiar with  the  bill  it  would  be  ralher 
difficult  to  determine  precisely  what  ef- 
fect my  amendments  would  have  by  a 
simple  )5rinting  of  tlie  text  of  tlie  amciid- 
ment.  .so  I  shall  include  a  table  in  tlie 
Record  today.  I  have  just  received  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  a  table  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remaiks.  setting  forth  the  specific  item< 
with  Igures  showing  the  level  of  expend- 
iture in  the  current  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
President's  budget  figure  for  the  item  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  ,what  was  recommended 


by  the  full  committee  in  the  bill,  the 
amount  of  my  proi)o,scd  amendment  and, 
finally,  the  figure  for  the  items  covered 
if  my  package  of  amendments  should  be 
adopted. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    WAR 
POWERS  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.;  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material  ^ 

Mr.  DENNIS  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou«e.  when  we  consider  the 
war  powers  resolution.  Hou'^c  Joint  Re-o- 
lution  542.  on  Wednesday  afternoon  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule.  I  intend  to  offer  as 
an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, a  war  powers  bill  which  I  have 
drawn  which  would  differ  in  several  im- 
portant respects  from  that  resolution, 
notably  in  the  fact  that  under  my  bill 
an  affirmative  vote  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  would  be  n^re.^sary  in  order  to 
require  the  President  to  terminate  hostil- 
ities abroad  rather  than  permitting  the 
expiration  of  a  time  by  inaction  on  our 
part  v.hich  would  bring  such  ho=.t;Uties 
to  a  close. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  in.'-ert  in  the  Record 
at  thi.s  point  my  proposed  amendment: 
Amendment  Offered  by  Mr    Dennis  in  the 

N.\Ti-r;F  '-r  a  Si'b  ^TiTfir  t-<  -;  iir  Bn,!.,  HorsE 

Joint  Res'ilution  542,  as  Reported 

Strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SfiiioN-  1.  In  tlie  ;,l5-0'.rn  of  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  C.mgre.^s  or  of  a  military 
attack  upon  the  LTnlted  State's,  its  territories 
or  possessions,  the  Armed  Force--  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  he  committed  to 
combat  or  Intr.'duced  into  a  situation  where 
combat  Is-immi-cnt  or  Hkciy  ft  any  plr^cc 
ou'.-ide  of  the  United  .'^tatcs,  It.s  territories 
and  pu  sessions.  withoi;t  prur  no! ire  to  and 
specific  prior  authorix.ation  by  the  Coii'Tess. 
except  in  case  of  cmerj'ency  or  neccsiity.  l!ie 
existence  of  which  emergency  or  necessity  is 
to  bo  delermined  by  the  President  of  the 
Umied  .Sta'es. 

Se(-.  2.  Wlieni  ver,  in  tlie  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  or  cf  a 
military  att.'ick  upon  t!ic  United  St  i  es,  its 
territories  or  possessions,  the  President  of 
l!ie  United  Slates  nevertheless  detrnnin':'s 
that  an  emergency  or  i.ri'C.sity  exist  •  v.hi.^h 
justifies  s'.ich  action,  and  shall,  by  con.se- 
qnenre.  commit  the  Armed  Forces  of  t!ie 
Uni'ed  States  to  coml)at  or  shall  introduce 
them  into  a  .situation  where  ctrnbat  Is  Im- 
minent or  likely  at  any  place  outside  of  the 
Uni'cd  .'-;t,>tcs,  its  lerritiirles  or  p'Ssc-slcns, 
without  prior  notice  to  and  aut>iorl7.;itton  by 
the  Congres,-?,  as  is  provided  and  atitliorlzed 
in  such  c.a--es  tmder  and  pur.-uant  to  i  he^  pro- 
vHons  of  section  1  of  tiiis  Act.  the  President 
shall  repcit  such  actinn  to  tlie  Congress  in 
wrilnig.  as  expoditiousiy  ris  possible  and.  In 
all  events,  wli!  in  twenty-iour  hours  from  and 
after  the  taking  of  sui  h  action.  Such  report 
.shall  contain  a  full  account  of  the  circiim- 
i.tances  under  wliich  sucii  aclun  was  t.ikcn 
and  sliall  set  forlli  tlic  fad.;  and  circum- 
stances relied  tipon  l)y  t!:e  President  as  au- 
lhorl7*ng  and  justifying  the  smie.  In  tho 
event  the  C'(>ncre=s  Is  not  In  so<:.^ion  the 
President  shall  forthwith  convene  the  Cm- 
gress  in  an  extraoraiuarv  session  and  stiall 
make  such  report  to  the  Congress  a-  expedl- 
tidu.siy  as  possible  and.  In  nil  events,  within 


forty-eight  hours  from  and  after  the  taking 
of  such  action. 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  report  of  the  President  pro- 
vided for  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  Uie  Con- 
gress, by  the  enactment  within  such  period 
of  a  bill  or  resolution  appropriate  to  the 
pu'7>ose.  shill  either  appr^jve,  rnT;fy.  confirm. 
and  authori7e  the  continuation  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  President  and  reported  to  the 
Congress,  or  sliall  disapprove  and  require  the 
discontinuance  uf  the  .same. 

Sir.  4.  II  the  Congress,  actnig  pursuant  to 
and  under  tlie  pruVisioiia  of  Sc'Clion  3,  shi.ll 
approve,  r.f.ify,  and  coi.firm  ..:.d  shall  au- 
thorize the  continuation  ot  the  action  taken 
by  the  Pre~:den»  nt  cl  so  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  shall  thereafter  report 
periodically  in  writing  to  the  Congress  at 
intervals  of  nut  more  than  six  months  as  to 
i  he  pr.j[;re.;s  cf  any  hostiliiu.^  invoiveu  and  a.*^ 
to  the  status  of  tiie  situation,  and  the  Con- 
;:reis  shall,  within  a  period  of  thirty  days 
from  and  after  the  receipt  of  each  such  six- 
m.-in'h  reprr*.  apain  t.Tke  a-tic^n  by  the  enact- 
ment of  an  appropriate  bill  or  resoUition,  to 
either  ratify,  approve,  cw  nn.  and  authori.-<* 
the  continuation  of  the  action  of  the  Prt-i- 
deut.  mciuciing  any  hostilities  which  may  be 
nivc  Ived,  or  to  disapprove  ana  requnu  the 
(iiscontiiiuance  of  liie  a.iaie. 

Sfc-.  5.  If  tlie  Congress  shall  at  any  time. 
nc'ing  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  or 
sect •..)'.!  4.  disapprove  tho  action  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent and  reqtilre  the  discontinuance  of  the 
sime.  then  the  President  shall  discontinue 
t!ic  ai  tion  so  taken  by  him  and  so  reported 
to  the  Congre.-s.  and  siiall  ternunae  any 
hostihtics  which  may  lie  in  prot,ress  anj  sliall 
v.ithdrav. .  discn^^ae'e.  and  redeploj  tl.c  Armed 
Forcer-  of  the  United  States  wliich  m.-.y  be  i;.- 
volved.  Jvst  as  CNpeditloiisly  cs  may  be  pos- 
sible having  regard  to.  and  consistent  with, 
the  safety  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  tlie  United 
Sta'cs.  i!»,->  necessnrv  defense  and  protection 
of  tlic  United  States,  its  territories  and  ptis- 
sessiuns.  the  safety  ot  citizens  and  nationals 
of  the  Ui-ited  States  who  may  be  involved, 
p.nd  the  reas.,:'nable  safety  and  uecei-sities.  al- 
ter duo  and  reasonable  nt  tice,  of  allied  or 
friendly  nationals  and  troops. 

Sfx".  6  For  the  purpcsos  of  this  Act  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  shall'  lie  taken  and 
deemed  to- be  a  territory  or  possession  ii  the 
Cnite.l  ^^late.s. 

Sfc.  7.  Notiilng.  contained  in  this  Act  sha!'. 
.'.Ite*  Ol'  abrogate  any  obhg.ition  miiK>scd  on 
the  United  States  by  tiie  provi^ioiki  ol  any 
trertty  to  which  the  Uniicd  Slates  Is  present- 
ly a  parly.  > 

Srj.  8.  If  any  provLslon  of  this  Act  or  the 
anplica'ion  thereof  to  anv  particular  cuxum- 
.-tance  or  situation  Is  lieKl  invalid,  tho  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  or  th.e  HjjplKation  cf 
sr.'-li  provision  to  any  other  circumstance  or 
.■situation,  .shall  not   be  affcctel  thereby. 

^rc.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
dae  of  Its  en.tc'ment  but  shall  not  apply 
to  liOfttliltles  m  which  the  Armed  Forces 
of  t!ie  United  States  are  Involved  on  the 
ei'cctive  date  of  this  Act. 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Spc.ikcr.  I  ni.ike 
the  pnint  ol  order  that  a  quorum  ls  not 
present . 

The  SPE.«iKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MrFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  call  wa.s  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


(Roll  No    272 

1 

Abdnor 

Eckh.irdt 

Mil!-  Ark. 

Adams 

Fisher 

Ml  nish 

Anderson.  CaJlf  Fiynt 

iJoorliead,  Ph 

Andre *s.  N.C. 

Fcrd. 

Mjsi 

A--hbrr.ok 

WiUlam  D. 

Murnhv.  N  V. 

Badillo 

Gibbons 

O-NriU 

li..ad 

Crav 

Pat  man 

Bell 

GluS3 

Pepper 

nialnl.>c 

Gubscr 

P  well.  Ohio 

IBrr-anx 

Gnyer 

Price.  Tex. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Har.na 

Re  Id 

B.uiison.  Mo. 

Hejnz 

RjdlilJ 

Cii.sholm 

Hr^an 

Pacney,  NVY. 

Cl^irK 

Irhorrt 

Ri-sn 

Daniolson 

Jarman 

Stokes 

D.iVis.  SC. 

Jijidan 

Thumpson.  N  J 

Delaucy 

Luiidruiu 

W;,:in3 

Drllnm'; 

McOnrmaf  k 

Youn'j.  Alaska 

D-  iv.-.i  L>a 

McKinnty 

Dl-iTS 

Marai'.iti 

Tho  SPEAKER.  On  this  roM"all  376 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electror.ic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  cnll  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR 
7447.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 19": 

Mr.  M.iilON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'HR. 
74 17 J  making  supplemental  ai^prcpria- 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  endJig  June  30. 
1973.  and  for  other  ranpcses,  and  :i^k 
unanimcus  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clcik  read  the  title  cf  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  li  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlein.ui  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  st.iitement. 

iFor  cor.fcrence  report  and  statement. 
see  proceeciings  of  the  House  of  June  19 
197:?.' 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texa.s  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

l.VNrR.^L    LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  may  h.ivc  5  legi.-Iative  d.ivs  in 
whrh  to  revi.se  and  extend  the;r  remarks 
in  'he  Rfcord  m  rcgnrd  to  the  pending 
conference  report  on  the  supp'.em'^nt.i; 
appropriation  bill  and  also  on  each  of 
the  nmencimenfs  in  dis.igrcement.  and 
that  nil  Members  may  have  permission 
to  insert  tables  and  extraneous  matter 
in  conne.  tion  with  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.'eetion  to 
the  request  oi  the  centleni;\n  from 
Texas^ 

There  was  no  obwtion. 

Mr.  M.\HON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  make  a  dramatic  s[-teech 
bu!  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  siitrilcant 
and  important  attd  it  rc'ates  to  what  the 
confeives  lipve  done  en  this  b;!l  and  to 
what  all  of  iis  as  Members  cf  t!te  Ccn- 
pre.ss  have  done  on  appropriatim  bil!.- 
.since  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year  1973  began 
on.luly  1.  1972 

Tills  bill  is  for  about  <;'  ?  billion  rot 
as  large  as  the  $32  billion  Laber  HEW 
bill  which  will  be  before  us  tomorrow,  but 
it  -sevins  to  me  it  does  merit  disctission 
flnd  explanation. 
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The  conference  report  we  bring  to  the 
Hoij'^e  is  for  the  last  appropriation  bill 
relating  to  fiscal  year  1973  which  will  bs 
considered  by  the  Congress.  It  is  the  18th 
aijpropriation  bill  to  be  considered  by  the 
Confess  during  this  fiscal  year,  whicli 
fc  -an  last  July  1. 

The  conference  agreement  totals  $3.- 
"6-'. 845,279,  which  is  $244,260,225  below 
tb.?  budset  estimates.  It  is  under  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  by  C336.394.000. 

We  did  not  go  over  to  the  other  body 
and  cat;itulate  to  all  of  the  increases  that 
were  made.  This  is  evidenced  bv  the  fact 
that  wc  are  below  the  Senate-pa.ssrd  bill 
by  S336  million. 

The  conference  agreement  is  $507  mil- 
lion above  the  House  figure,  because  quite 
a  number  of  the  additional  .spending  pro- 
posals were  consiaercd  in  the  other  body 
but.  becau,5e  of  the  timing  of  these  re- 
quests, were  not  considered  by  the 
Hou.sc. 

The  Senate  did  consider  additional 
budget  estimates  of  more  than  S444  mil- 
lion which  were  not  before  the  Houre. 
These  new  estimates  were  nearly  all  for 
expenses  a.s£ociated  with  recent  flood  dis- 
asters. 

Mr.  Speciker.  the  conference  report,  of 
course,  is  available  in  the  chamber  and 
appears  in  the  Record  of  June  21.  I  will 
highlight  some  of  the  actions  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  bill  when  it  left  the  House  tot"led 
about  S2.8  bi.lion.  About  86  percent  of 
the  pro-;rams  in  the  bill  was  lor  uncon- 
trollable items.  The  largest  item  was  .S900 
million  to  pay  act  co.^ts.  There  was  also 
S614  million  for  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance.  Public  assistance  al- 
V.  Mvs  tends  to  be  higher  than  the  original 
budc'ct  estimates.  There  was  also  ^370 
million  for  flood  and  disaster  relief  pro- 
crams  and  $190  million  for  ri\il  service 
retirement. 

Other  uncon'ron.ibl'^  items  include 
retired  military  pay.  firefiehtinsj  costs. 
Federal  v.oikmen'.s  comijeM-aiion  and 
claim-  and  judgments. 

Another  8  percent  of  the  bill  was  for 
higher  cducatun  items,  for  which  budget 
cnimates  v.x-re  transmitted  in  the  Janu- 
ary budget. 

The  bill  as  it  kit  the  Hou.e  was  ?.:iOl 
miljim  under  the  bud::eL  estimates  Tiie 
Senate  bill  was  $92  million  above  the 
uud'j:--:i.  The  conference  re.oort  we  binv^ 
is  S224  million  under  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  the  con- 
ference figure  i,  S507  million  over  the 
House  bill.  This  amount  is  comi^rised  of 
the  follov.ing  items:  S3_'5  million  for  SBA 
cJi  aster  loans:  $52  5  million  for  flood 
le.attd  Items:  S50  million  for  nutrition 
pro'jrams  for  the  eldeily:  .s.:j0.8  million 
.or  education  pro'/iams;  $20  million  for 
the  vc-.eran.s'  medical  .school  activities 
m  which  many  Members  are  interested' 
and  $29  million  for  all  other  items. 

The  conference  agreement  as  I  said  is 
S3  i6  million  under  the  Senate  bill.  Much 
of  this  difference  is  represented  bv  the 
deletion  of  funds  for  programs  for  v.hirh 
i.'iere  were  no  budget  requests  or  for 
v.hich.  in  fact,  the  Congress  had  already 
appropriated  money.  The  Senate  add- 
ons, in  other  words,  amounted  to  double 
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appropriations  in  many  instances  and 
were  not  agreed  to  in  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  five  sessions  to  get 
agreement  not  to  make  double  appro- 
priations for  these  items,  in  10  different 
items  the  Senate  provided  $174  million 
for  health-related  items  above  the  House 
version.  The  House  position  is  that  these 
funds,  except  for  $7  million,  were  already 
available  but  are  not  being  utilized  by 
the  administration.  The  Senate  reluc- 
tantly concurred  in  this  position  and 
receded  in  all  items  except  for  the  $7 
million.  We  cany  certain  language  in 
th?  conference  reiJort  in  regard  to  the 
failure  of  the  Executive  to  expend  the 
fiinds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
a:  propriated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated,  this  is  the 
Inst  appropriation  bill  of  the  fiscal  vear 
Tlic  Congress  has  considered  budget  re- 
que  ts  for  appropriation  bi'l  items  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year  of  about  $183  billion. 
A  lot  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  made  without  current  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress,  such  as  about  $23 
biLion  for  interest  on  the  national  tTebt 
which  is  a  permanent  appropriation 
Which,  therefore,  does  not  require  an- 
nual action.  The  largest  block  of  items 
are  re-re.^cntcd  by  the  tru^t  funds  par- 
ticularly the  social  security  fund. 

In  its  artim  on  the  appropriation 
bills— I  nope  the  Members  will  get  this 
figure— th?  ^iouse  has  reduced  requests 
by  about  $5.i  billion.  Senate  action  on 
the  appropriation  bills  it  has  considered 

CO  ",  r^,'"'^'^^  ^-^  decreases  amounting  to 
S2  2  billion. 

In  final  actim  on  the  appropriation 
bills  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  this 
Saturday,  the  Congress  itself  will  have 
reduced  requests  by  an  amount  aggre- 
gating some  S5.3  billion.  These  amounts 
mclude  inaction  on  some  $966  million 
net  downward  amendments  contained  in 
the  budget  submitted  to  Congress  in 
January. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  second  supple- 
mental there  were  84  Senate  amend- 
mcnt-;.  We  had  five  separate  conference 
meetings  on  the  bill.  Your  House  con- 
ferees did.  in  my  opinion,  a  good  job.  and 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
I  would  .say.  in  addition  to  the  con- 
lerencc  report,  there  are  certain  ifms 
brought  back  in  disa'.;recmcnt  and  th-re 
V  111  be  time  after  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  re;)ort  for  consideration  of 
these  amendments  in  disagreement 

Mr,   ADDABBO.   Will   the  gentleman 
yiCid  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  in  a  moment. 

The  mam  item  in  disagreement  relates 
to  the  war  in  .Southeast  Asia.  The  House 
of    Representatives,    when    the    supple- 
mental bill  riassed  the  House  originally 
provided  that  none  of  the  funds  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation   bill 
could  be  used  to  support  directly  or  in- 
directly  combat   activities   In.   over,   or 
from  off  the  .shores  of  Cambodia  ijy  u  S 
forces.    This   was   a   limited    restriction 
on  the  President.  It  was  not  all-inclusive 
because  it  only  ajjplied   to  funds   that 


were  in  the  House  version  of  the  sup- 
plemental bill. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  other  body 
an  amendment  was  adopted  known  as 
the  Eagleton  amendment  which  went 
well  beyond  the  action  of  the  House. 
Our  action  was  that  no  funds  in  the  sup- 
plemental bill  could  be  used  for  bombing 
in.  over,  or  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia. 
In  the  Senate,  language  was  included 
to  say  no  funds  in  the  second  supple- 
mental bill  and  no  funds  otherwise 
avr.il, ble  to  the  administration  under 
any  other  act  may  be  used  for  combat 
activity  by  U.S.  forces  in,  over,  or  from 
off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over 
Laos.  That  is  the  controversial  item 
which  will  be  considered  after  we  have 
adopted  the  conference  report. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbq)  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Thank  you  very  much 
Mr.  Chairman. 

As  a  point  of  clarification  for  what  is 
going  on.  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
Long  amendment,  am  I  correct  to  say 
that  this  item,  which  is  item  10  in  the 
conference  report,  which  added  the 
words  "or  in  or  over  Laos  by  U  S 
forces"— am  I  correct  that  the  commit- 
tee will  offer  an  amendment  to  recede 
and  concur? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  In  the  conference 
the  House  agreed  to  a  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  original  House  languar^e  read 
as  follows: 

None  of  the  fund.s  herein  appronri.Tted  to 
the  Dopartment  of  Defense  under  thi.?  Act 
shrill  be  expsnded  to  support  directlv  or  in- 
directly ccmljat  activities  in.  over  or  from 
oir  the  shores  of  Camijodia  Ijv  the  UnHcd 
St.Ttes  forces. 


That  was  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  v.hich  was  an  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Then  the  Senate  expanded  that  lan- 
guage m  amendment  10  by  adding  the 
words:  "or  in  or  over  Laos"  bv  US 
forces.  The  gentleman  is  correct 

''■^v.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  gentl-man 
.'  '  'd  further  for  a  question? 

?iTr.  MAHON.  I  am  pleased  to  vicld 

:-Tr.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  committee's 
motion  be  to  recede  and  concur  to 
aniendment  10? 

Mr.  MAHON.  What  is  in  the  confer- 
ence report?  We  have  agreed  to  include 
Lpos. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  And  as  to  amendment 
No.  11,  which  referred  to  my  amendment 
which  deleted  all  transfer  authority  of 
funds  included,  I  believe  $120  million  of 
additional  transfer  authority,  with  the 
proviso  that  none  of  the  funds  can  be 
u.sed  directly  or  indirectlv,  in.  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  Laos 
by  U.S.  forces— as  to  that  amendment, 
will  the  chairman  move  that  the  House 
recede  and  concur? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  the  representative  of 
the  conference  in  the  House.  I  will  move 
to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment.  The 
Senate  increased  the  original  tran.sfer 
authority    figure   from    $750    million    to 
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$920  million.  It  now  develops  that  since 
vhe  fiscal  year  is  so  near  to  an  end  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  these  funds  to 
be  fully  utilized,  so  we  agreed  to  provide 
$825  million  of  transfer  authority  which 
is  not  new  money  in  lieu  of  $920  million. 
It  is  an  increase  of  $75  million  in  transfer 
authority. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  further  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  On  page  60  of  the 
supplemental  bill,  amendment  No.  83. 
section  305.  reads: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  appropri.tted 
under  this  Act  or  heretofore  appropriated 
under  any  other  Act  may  be  expended  to 
Bupport  directly  or  indirectly  combat  activi- 
ties In.  over  or  from  off  the  shcres  of  Cam- 
bodia or  in  or  over  Laos  by  United  Statxj.s 
forces. 

Tliis  is  the  so-called  Eagleton  amend- 
ment. Will  it  be  the  position  of  the  Chair- 
man to  move  that  the  House  recede  and 
concur  in  thLs  amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  the  Chairman's  po- 
sition would  be  to  maintain  the  position 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  combat  ac- 
tivities in  Southea.st  Asia,  including 
Cambodia.  And  I  will  move  to  insist  upon 
our  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  83  which  has  just  been 
read  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
«^    Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  we 
have  amendment  No.  10  which  appears 
In  the  conference  report,  and  as  to  that 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
going  to  make  a  motion  for  the  House 
to  recede  and  concur.  This  amendment 
then  does  not  contain  the  language  of 
the  Eagleton  amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  right.  Amendment  No. 
10  is  not  the  Eagleton  amendment. 
Amendment  No.  10  relates  to  the  Long 
amendment  which  banned  the  u.se  of 
funds  in  the  bill  for  the  war  in  Cambo- 
dia by  U.S.  forces,  and,  of  course,  the 
Senate  added: 
"or  in  or  over  La<jb"  by  United  Sut«s  forces. 

And  the  House  concurs  in  this  lan- 
guage. This  is  in  the  conference  report. 
It  is  not  an  item  in  disagreement. 

In  other  words,  our  action  here  is  in 
support  of  the  position  as  expressed  by 
the  House  on  the  Long  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  yield  still  further,  then 
on  amendment  No.  83  is  it  the  gentle- 
man's intention  to  move  that  the  Hou.se 
retain  its  position  on  amendment  No. 
83  because  amendment  No.  83  actually 
contains  the  language  of  the  Eagleton 
amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. On  amendment  No.  83  we  are  hi 


disagreement,  and  that  is  where  the  i.s,sue 
will  be  determined. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  que.stion? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calilornia. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a 
little  bit  confused.  .As  I  understand,  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  M.AHONi  is  defending  the  po.sition 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  preclu- 
sion of  the  u.-e  of  funds  in  this  bill  for 
expenditures  in  combat  operations  in 
Cambodia,  and  we  are  receding  and 
agreeing  to  tlie  Senate  propo-als  with 
respect  to  the  u.se  of  ftmds  in  this  bill 
witii  respect  to  combat  operations  in 
1^03.  However,  with  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ate position  in  the  Eagleton  amendment, 
that  idecluded  funds  from  other  bills 
being  used  for  combat  operations  in 
Cambodia  and  Lacs,  as  I  understand  the 
Chaiiman.  the  centleman  from  Texas 
('Mr.  MAiiON  I  interprets  tlie  position  of 
the  House  to  be  again.st  that? 

I  just  cannot  understand  the  differer- 
tiation  as  to  why  the  gentleman  would 
interpret  the  position  of  the  House  to 
favor  the  exclusion  of  funds  fiom  this 
bill,  but  not  indirectly  to  exclude  fmids 
from  other  bills  already  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  Senate  interpreted  the 
exact  same  operation  that  this  Hou.se  has 
expre.s.sed  ob,jection  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  propose  to  defend  the 
position  of  the  House  rather  than  *o 
succiunb  to  the  wishes  of  the  other  bo.ly. 
The  House  itself  will  have  an  oppor- 
ttmity  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
wishes  to  stand  by  its  decision  or  whether 
to  adopt  the  more  restrictive  language 
which  was  added  in  the  other  body.  The 
restrictions  .n  the  House  bill  should  be 
sufficient  to  let  one  and  all  imderstand 
that  we  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  bring  the  war  to  an  acceptable 
conclusion  will  be  sue  essful. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  do  not  mean  to  press 
the  gentleman  too  hard.  I  know  tliis  will 
be  brought  out  in  the  discussion.  What 
would  be  a  reasonable  rationale  ^or  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  hmitation  of 
funds  in  the  supplemental  bill  that  pre- 
cludes certain  actions  a,s  far  as  combat 
operations  by  the  Pentagon  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  concerned,  but  not  extend  that  to 
the  other  money  that  we  already  have 
ai)propriated  over  which  we  still  lure 
control? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  several  ret- 
.sons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  appropriate 
to  abide  by  our  general  procedures  and 
rules  and  deal  only  with  funds  that  are 
contained  m  the  bill  under  con.sideration. 
It  IS  not  our  practice  to  go  beyond  the 
purview  of  the  bill  whuii  is  before  us. 

In  the  second  place,  stayuig  with  the 
House's  position  gives  the  President  a 
little  more  flexibility  in  dealing  with  tlie 
matter  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  view  of  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  fighting  in  South 
■Vietnam  is  npiJarontly  receding  week  by 


week  and  gives  promise  of  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia,  it  is  thought  that  some 
degree  of  flexibility  should  appropriately 
be  provided.  That  is  mv  poMticn. 

XiV.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  SjJeaker.  will 
the  !;entlcnuin  yield? 

Ml  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  feentlem.^n 
from  Michican. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  there  is 
another  very  valid  reason,  and  that  is 
that  the  Senate  has  rhvays  been  wrong 
on  this  issue,  and  the  Hou.se  has  alway,s 
been  right.  Wh\  should  we  succumb  now 
to  a  body  that  has  been  wrong  over  the 
whole  pericd  of  time,  when  we  have  our 
POW's  at  home  and  we  do  not  have  cur 
MIA':-  accountec  for? 

^Tr.  M.AHON.  I  will  say  this,  that  we 
nerd  stability  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government,  and  I  thmk  the  Hou<e 
of  Representatives  is  in  a  good  position 
to  provide  stability  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  cl  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
v.il'  tiic  chairman  yieki? 

Mr.  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONvj  of  Maryland.  There  are 
several  things  I  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing clarified,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
o'her  Members  wci;ld.  too.  The  languaL-e 
of  tlie  Eagleton  amendment  would  cover 
a  great  deal  of  money,  perhaps  S8  or  slO 
billion — who  knows.  These  are  funds 
that  have  been  piled  up  in  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated;  is  that  not  so.' 

Mr.  MAHON.  These  are  funds  that 
are  appropriated  for  specific  purposes — 
for  support,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  so  on.  These  are  funds  that 
are  expended  during  the  year  for  which 
they  are  appropriated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  second 
supplemental.  o#  course,  is  being  passed 
now  with  only  a  few  days  left  in  the  fis- 
cal year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Five  or  six 
days — I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many 
there  are.  I  wonder  if  the  Chairman 
could  tell  us  .lust  what  the  impact  cf  the 
second  .supplemental  is.  the  impact  of  5 
or  6  days  after  the  fiscal  year  has  e^c- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  will  have  a  validating 
clause  It  we  do  not  take  action  by  Wed- 
nesday it  IS  my  understanding;  many  peo- 
ple will  go  without  pay.  We  must  act  re- 
sponsibly, and  we  need  to  get  thLs  bill 
to  the  White  House  as  soon  as  po.s.-itlo 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  That  was  not 
the  essence  of  my  question.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  assuming  we  are  goim:  to 
pass  this  between  now  and  the  end  of  tl-.e 
fiscal  year. 

What  I  need  to  know  and  what  I  would 
hke  to  know  is  whether  the  bill  has  any 
impact  so  far  as  the  nine  bills  to  pro- 
vide funds,  that  is  impa.  t  as  far  as  th.e 
battle  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  aft<'r  the 
1st  of  July,  because  thus  is  the  second 
.sui)plement;il  and  presumably  it  covers 
only  the  balance  of  the  fi.scal  year  1973 
and  a  new  fiscal  year  begins  for  1974. 

Mr.  MAHON  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
while  we  will  have  passed  nine  of  the 
major  appropriation  bills  by  the  end  of 
this  week,  they  have  not  cleared  the 
other  body  nor  ha\e  they  been  euacted 
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into  law.  So  latei-  tliis  week,  perhaps  even 
tomorrow,  we  will  have  a  continuing 
resolution  whiLh  will  provide  for  funds 
for  all  dLpartin3ntvS  and  agencies  that  do 
not  yet  have  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  v,hi:-h  begins  next  week. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  is  still  not 
c;a;ificd  so  far  as  I  a:n  concerned.  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  is  this  just  more  or 
less  an  acaue;iiic  exercise  -vhich  pertains 
only  to  the  nt'xt  4  or  5  days,  or  will  the 
second  supplemental,  if  it  contains  tliis 
language,  forbid  any  use  of  all  this  $8  or 
$10  billion  previously  appropriated  to  be 
spent  next  year,  quits  regardless  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  continuing  resolution 
if  that  passes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Normally  the  most  re- 
strictive provision  would  apply  under  a 
continuinp:  resolution.  I  realize  that  we 
are  approachinij  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  that  we  will  have  to  take  action. 
A  motion  on  the  continuing  resolution  to 
btnke  all  the  funds  for  anv  purpose  will 
not  be  sub.iect  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  ^:aryland.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  Eagleton  language  can- 
not be  applied  in  the  House  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  because,  in  my  under- 
standing, it  would  be  out  of  order  for  us 
to  refer  to  past  legislation  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  so  far  as  the  previous 
acts  are  concerned.  Is  that  correct  or  am 
I  wrong'' 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  a  joint  resolution  to 
continue  o.neration  of  the  Government 
as  a  result  of  failure  of  appropriation 
bills  to  be  enacted  into  law.  Defence  is 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  covered  under  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  would  assume  that  a  mo- 
tion to  re.-trict  the  use  of  funds  to  be  used 
m  a  certain  way  would  not  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LXDNG  of  Maryland.  Supposing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  know  now.  and 
this  is  in  the  future,  but  supposing  the 
continuing    resolution    which    we    pass 
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sometime  this  wet-k  contains  no  language 
forbidding  combat  cperaiions  in  Cam- 
bodia, does  not  contain  either  the  Long 
amendment  language  or  the  Eagleton 
amendment  language,  will  the  second 
-■■supplemental  carry  over  into  the  next 
fiscal  year  so  far  as  combat  operations  in 
Cambodia? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  may  or  may  not.  It  is 
nol  m  m.v  opinion  a  clear  cu*  i.ssue. 

P.M!LI\MENTARY    INQUIRY 

ATr.  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr.  Speaker, 
mry  I  direct  a  parliamentnry  inquiry  to 
the  Chair  to  get  a  ruling  on  that  ques- 
tion, whether  if  no  language  of  any  kind 
forbidding  combat  operations  in  South- 
enst  Asia  pa.ssed  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution, whether  th^  language  of  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  then  cnrries  on  beyond 
Jimc  30.  a  few  diys  h'^n-.e? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  which 
the  gentleman  raises  goes  to  the  merits 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mairland.  No;  it  does 
not. 

The  SPEAKER  On  that  the  Chair  has 
no  ."bility  to  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  respcctfiilly 
disagree.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yic'd  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Il.nnpshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  reply  to  the  question  of  the  gentlemafi 
from  Maryland  by  saying  as  far  as  this 
Member  is  concerned,  who  served  as  one 
of  the  conferees,  if  the  langu.ige  in  the 
bill  before  us  is  passed  by  this  body  we 
aie  shut  off  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  we 
are  .shut  off  after  passage  and  Presiden- 
ti?l  signature.  \Vc  are  .'hut  off.  period. 

This,  in  essence,  is  legislation  upon  an 
appropriations  bill.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  is  very  clear.  It  specifies  that 
it  is  'Under  this  or  any  other  appropria- 
tion." 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Heretofore— 
heretofore  appropriated,  I  wonder 
whether  that  applies  to  a  continuing 
resolution  which  has  not  yet  been  parsed, 
and  of  course  cannot  be  construed  as 
language.  In  oth?r  words,  the  language 
of  section  SOj  oI  th;  E.i'leto-i  f.ir.end- 
mcnt  says  that  ncne  of  the  funds  here- 
in i.ppropriated  under  this  act  or  here- 
tofore appropiiated  under  any  oher  act, 
so  it  does  .seem  to  me  that  this  language 
would  not  govern  the  continuing  resolu- 
licn. 

Consequently.  I  am  trying  to  get  a 
parliamentary  answer  to  tlie  question: 
When  we  are  voting  on  this,  are  we 
merely  voting  on  something  which  ap- 
plies to  tTie  previous  funds  and  these 
funds  appropriated  up  to  the  30th  of 
June,  or  does  this  carry  forward?  And 
therefore,  does  it  cease  on  June  30  or 
carry  forward  after  Julv  1? 

Air.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  de- 
pends ui}on  the  order  in  which  such  bills 
are  passed.  If  we  pass  this  first  and  then 
we  pass  a  subsequent  provirion  in  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  should  this  change 
in  any  way  what  is  done  here  today  the 
subsequent  or  later  provision  would  con- 
trol. We  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  tills  today  and  then  another 
chance  in  just  a  few  days  to  vote  on  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  or  a  variation  if  the 
question  comes  to  us  on  a  continuing 
resolution.  The  problem  with  the  present 
language  exists  in  the  words  "heretofore 
appropriated"  which  would  net  apply  to 
moneys  made  available  subsequently  un- 
der a  latter  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  nou 
know  at  this  time,  of  course,  what  the 
House  will  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material,  I  insert  at  this  time  a 
summary  table  or  budget  estimate  and 
House,  Senate  and  conference  action  on 
Items  in  the  bill: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIO.NALJ  A'JTHORITY  ECTIMATEG  ArjD  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL-SUMMARY 


Claaptw 
No. 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


in. 


IV. 

v.. 

V!. 


VII 


Depirtment  or  aclivjl/ 


Budget 

estimates 


IX  .. 


TITLE  I- GENERAL  SUPPLEMENTALS 

.  Ajricullufe-  EnYiron mental  and  Consumer  Protection- 
tie*  budget  (C/UifationaJ)  autnorily 
E/ tranter  frcm  set  32 

.  Defer'.e. 

r.ew  ^'^joi  (obl.(.alir)naO  authority: 

1973 ' 

197? 

197!  

1963 ^--i!;^; ;;.!!"!!"""";; 

Total 

.  District  ot  Colu IT Bia:  '   

FeGefallLfjas  New  budget  (o(jlig3lional)autftont" 
Di-'-iC  it  Cc!iin-,bia  funs'; ^  New  budoel  (oblisai 
aulliTity 
FMeignOieraiicr-    New  budge' rufciigational^iuthor 
Hc^-,,i,j   an'!    UrLin    De.elorment.   C^iace,   Gcience 
/•tpram 

InteriOf  and  iijlated  igenci«:  

Ne*  l\i:gt\  r'.t-l.ibiional)  authoiit/. 

fiy  'f^nrfpf  

Labor,  and  Healili,  f  ducstion,  and  Wetlare: 
Ui.H  Lii  'gt:  (obiigaiiunal)  auilictil/. 
Py  *ra'-:*pr 
I'mits'KKB  on  administrative  and  noMdmimstratiw 

•r'ptriif, 

fitrm  burifet  robligatwr.aJ)  authofity 
^,  T^'-.fcr 
Publi'.  «orV? ' 


V«7. 100.  000 


anal) 
ind 


143.500,000 
30.400,000 
72.001.000 

7.  S47.  225 

2b3.848,2?5 

(WO,  000.  000). 

8,  'jOO,  000 

(65,4'W,00O) 
738,000 


{96. 498. 000 

(!3.  2M.0(,0) 

1.163.715.000 

(J?.  000,000) 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Co.nference 
action 


Budget 
estimates 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


$33.  387.  000 

(21.%0.  000) 


J72. 105.  000 

(21. 9(10. 000) 


J59,  387.  000  *  +  JI 2,  287,  000      +  $26.  000, 000      -  $  1 2  7 1 8  000 

(.'1.9t0,00;i)     (r21.960,000)..       ..:... _1. 


123, 627  000 

17.  598  000 

16.  9J8.  000 

50.000 

158,233,000 


(64.S30.OOO) 
700.000 


J5?,  638. 000$ 

(8  600.  GOO) 

1,(j2c.  844.  000 


123, e?7  noo 

22.  558,  000 

23.  £34.  000 
165.  000 

170,  ??4.(X)0 

(17D.(jU0,  000) 

8,  500.  OW  . 

(6^530  OOn) 
700.  Of  JO 

25.  OtO.OOO 

$100,606,000 
(8,  429.  000) 

1,  358,  084.  000 
(42.  COO.  GfJtJ) 


P3  627,000 

^1  248,000 

20,000,000 

151,  (JOO 

If.S  026,  nOfl 
(7:1,000,000) 


(6'1,830.000) 
700, 000 


-19,873.000  . 

-9,152,000 

-52,001,000 

-7,796.225 

-88,822,225 
(-425.000,000) 

-8,500,000  . 

(-GOn.OOO). 
-38,000  . 


+  3,650,000 

■(3,042,000 

+  101.000 


-1,3^0.000 

-3,834,000 

-14,000 


4  6,793,000  -5,  198  000 

(+75,000,000)    (-95,000,000) 

- -8,500,000 


20,000.000        +20.COO,000        +20,000,000  -5,000,000 


$07,  281,  000 
(8,179.000) 

1.110,784,000 


(148,107.000)       (147,M9,fiO0)       (147,649,000)       (1 '.7, 649.  OtO) 


20.  502  250 

(298,  000) 
85. 200. 000 


20.  597.  250 
(298.000) 
70. 600, 000 


20.  886.  250 

(?9«.  («;) 

103, 600, 000 


W),  597,  250 

(?0S  fil.f;) 

103,  35O,fj00 


$-29,117,000 

(-5,071,000) 

-46,931,000 

(-12.000,000) 

(-458,000) 
+95,000  . 

-i  18.150,000 


+  $9. 643, 000 

(-421.000) 

+87, 940,  COO 


+  32,  750,  OUO 


-$33,385,000 
(-250.000) 

-241,300,000 
(-12,000,000) 


-289.000 
-250.000' 
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Chapter 

No.  Department  or  activity 


/ 


Budget 
estimates 


House  bill 


Sen.ite  bill 


I 


Conference  action  compsrert  witl)- 


nference 
action 


Budget 
estimates 


House  bil 


Senate  l>iil 


X.. 

XI  . 

XII. 
XIII 


TITLE  I— (SENERAL  SUPPLEMENTALS— Continued  , 

State,  Justice,  Comnierce,  and  Judiciaiy:  . 

Hkh  budget  (oijjisalional)  autlionly: 

1973 523,568,000  215,855,000 

1972 - 26,000  26,000 

Total 5?3,  594,  OOO  215.  861, 000 

By  traii3ler U.  000,000.  (500,000) 

Transportation: 

fiew  bu(lRet(obli5,dlional)  authority 49,646.000  43  883  000 

Iniereoveiiimeiildl  tiansaclions (24  069,000)  {24669  OCO) 

By  lr.ir,Mci :3.  250,  OOOi  13,250000} 

Tieasuiy  Postal  Seivice,  and  General  Government 315  fni?  000  305  539  000 

ClJiinsand  Judgments 23,  108,029  20,368.059 

Total,  title  I     General  supplemental';: 
New  budget  (obhga^ioral)  .lulhonty: 

1973 2,477,712,279  1,921  018,309 

197? 30.420,000  17  624  000 

1971 72,000,000  16,958,000 

1969 7.947,225  50.000 

Total 2.588,116,504  1,955,650,309 

B/liansler        v (559.798,000)  (34.608,000) 

Liiiiiiation  in  administrative  and  nonadmiciis-  (148, 107, OOOf  (147.649.000) 

tntivp  PKppn^es. 

liiliaRoveifimeiital  transaction (24.669.000)  (24,669.000) 

TITU   II     if;rPEAS[D   PAY  CnSTS                     '  "         ~ 

New  builcet  (ubiitatioiial)  aulhoiitv 1,018,989  000  899  f 91  900 

By'ian-.'e' (88,237.036)  (8?,543,536) 

Limitation  on   adm;nislfati'/e  and  nonadrninistralive  ex- 

PS":-" (I  158.700).  (1.458.700) 

Grand  to»al    Titles  I  and  II:  ^  ' 
Htt:  liudget  (obliifational)  authority: 

13" - 3,  :96  731,279    '2,820.911,209 

1572     7),  426.000  17  021.0^10 

■^,'1            72001,000  16.958.000 

I'Joa  7.947,225  53,000 

„    .                     Total...'. 3.6n7,I05,504      2,  £55, 54?.  209~" 

PV'^"^"'' y     -y, J (648,035.036)  (122  151,536) 

Limitation     o<i     ailmmisttative     and     nonadminislralive 

expenses....     (119,565,700)  (149,107,700) 

Intrdgovernnientaltiansaction  (24.659  000)  (24  669  OCO) 


563, 258. 000 
26, 000 

563.284.000 
(1, 000,  OCO) 

4'  883  COO 
(24  669,  000) 

1 3, 25U.  UUOy 
309, 527, 000 

23, 108, 029 


Silt,  572  000 
26. 000  . 

541.598  000 
(1,000,0,  (^... 

43  883.000 
(24.669  000)... 
|3  250, OnOi... 
309  527  nOO 
23  108  029  ... 


+-18.004,000     +325.737,000       -21,686,000 


+  18,004,000 
-5,763,000  . 

■  -6.i46,'666" 


2,752,914  279 

22,624,000 

23, 834, 000 

165, 000 

2,799,567,279 
(246,937  000) 
(147,649,000; 


2,429,816.279 

21  274.  000 

20.  OOO.  000 

151.000 


-47.926  000 
-9,152.000 

-52.001.000 
-7.  7%,  225 


+325.  7:'7.CCO 
(  +  500.000). 


+  3.988  000 
+2.739.970  . 


-21.686,000 


r508.797,970 

+  3,650  COO 

+3,  042.  OCO 

+  101  000 


-323.128  00;) 

-1,350  000 

-3,834  Ofif) 

-14,000 


2,471241.279  -116  875  225- 
(109  687  OOm  (-450.111  OOOi 
(147, 649.100)  (-458,000). 


+  515  590,  970      -328  326  rPil 
(+75.079,0001   t-137.250,U0U) 


(24,^69,000)         (24,669,000). 


899  672,  000 
(87, 969,  776) 


891, 601.  OCO      -127.385,000  -8  287  900 

(87,969,776;  (-267,260)  (+426,240). 


(1  158  700)  (1,1458.700). 


3.652.616  :79 

22. 624,  000 

23.831  nco 

165,  ObO 


3,  321, 120,  ?79 

21  274  Pno 

20.  000.  CCO 

151.000 


-175  311,000 
-9  152  000 

-62.001,000 
-7,796,225 


h50X5n.  070 

,+3,65J.O00 

+  3,0-:2,CC0 

-101.000 


-8.  Wi.  000 


-331.  196,  OOO 

-1  35  J.  CPU 

-3,  £31,  CO". 

-14,  Oil, 


3.  699,  239  279 
(334,906,776) 

(119  107,7r,0> 
(24,66^.000) 


3.362.815  279      -244,260  225      -^507,303  070       -336  391  OoO 
(197.656,776)  (-150  378,260i    (  +  75,505,240)  (-137.250'. 000) 


(149  107  700) 
(44,669,600). 


(-458,000). 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the  events 
of  last  week  durincr  the  .siimniit  conler- 
ence  between  President  Ni.xon  and  Mr. 
Brezhnev  atte.^t  to  a  degree  of  progres.'; 
In  the  searrh  for  world  pe:ice.  But  if  you 
read  the  fine  i:rint  of  the  n.r;reements 
that  were  signed,  we  find  nothing  which 
says  Brezhnev  will  use  his  power  to  bring 
hostilities  to  an  end  in  Indochina.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  such  v.i-itten  under- 
standing should  make  it  clear  that  the 
search  for  peace  is  to  be  on  Soviet  terms 
and  by  what  means  th.'y  choose  to  pur- 
sue. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  may  not  have  sufficient 
influence  with  North  Vietnam  to  induce 
that  country  to  forgo  tne  use  of  force 
in  its  goal  to  overrun  all  of  Indochina. 
But  his  country  is  the  principal  supplier 
to  North  Vietnam,  and  a.s  the  principal 
suppher,  he  as.suredly  can  influence  the 
nation's  policies. 

What  the  Brezhnev  visit  really  means 
is  that  the  United  States  is  sufficiently 
strong  militarily  thnt  the  Ru.'^^ians  real- 
ize the  sounder  course  in  seeking  world 
domination  for  communism  is  through 
trade  and  diplomacy,  with  little  wais 
thrown  in  where  they  serve  a  ijroper  pur- 
pose for  acquiring  additional  territory. 

If  we  want  to  keep  securely  on  the  road 
to  peace,  we  will  negotiate  whenever  and 
wherever  there  is  someone  who  will  talk 
of  peace  in  a  meaningful  way.  But  we 
must  also  maintain  a  policy  wliich  makes 
it  clear  that  we  are  not  ready  to  lie  down 
and  play  dead.  World  communism  re- 
spects us  becau.se  we  have  not  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  bluffed  out  or  forced  out 


of  the  picture  as  a  world  power.  They 
still  have  to  reckon  with  us  and  this  slows 
down  their  timetable,  but  they  accept 
facts. 

Thus  far  they  have  accepted  the  fact 
that  we  will  not  abandon  Indochina.  The 
Congress  can  totally  ur.dermine  what  has 
been  accomplished  tluough  military 
might  and  through  diplomacy  in  10 
grueling  years  by  voting  today  to  stop 
the  residual  American  military  action 
which  is  taking  place  there. 

The  (juestion  before  the  Hou.se  is :  Shall 
we.  at;  this  point  in  time  when  U.S.  com- 
bat activity  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
reduced  to  a  very  jow  level,  preclude  the 
President  from  pursuing  a  course  of  ac- 
tijii  which  he  and  his  advisers  deem  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States? 

I  do  not  feel  that  such  action  is  aj)- 
propriate. 

We  are  not  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion in  which  there  are  500.000 
U.S.  ground  combat  troops  in  Southea.-t 
.\sia.  Those  troops  have  been  brought 
home. 

We  are  not  confronted  with  a  situation 
in  which  himdreds  of  Americans  are 
being  held  as  pri.soncrs  in  North  Viet- 
nam. The  prisoners  are  'lome. 

We  lipve  wound  down  the  war. 

The  lass  of  American  lives  in  South- 
east Asia  has  almost  ended.  There  is  little 
risk  for  tho.se  participating  in  our  present 
air  operation. 

The  Lon  Nol  government  in  Cambodia 
ha-s  been  allied  with  the  United  StaU>s 
since  it.s  inception.  It  came  uito  being  at 


a  time  when  our  military  position  i.i 
South  Vietnam  was  threatened  because 
of  the  hea\-y  shipment  of  supplies 
through  the  Pert  of  Sihanoi.!;vill.-  m 
Cambcdii,  At  that  time,  the  Government 
of  Cambodia  permuted  supplier  to  be 
shi.Di.ed  into  the  Port  of  Sihanoukville 
and  across  Cambodian  territory  to  Com- 
munist troops  in  and  adjacent  to  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Lon  Ncl  government  .tssumcd  pow- 
er m  Cambodia,  forced  Prince  Sihanouk 
to  leave  the  country,  and  stopped  the 
flow  01  supplies  to  the  Coalman:.-: s 
through  this  route. 

Tliis  was  a  major  factor  ,  in  tiie 
achievement  of  a  stable  mihtary  situa- 
tion of  a  ccase-fiie. 

Today,  the  Lon  Nol  govenimcnt  is  lui- 
der  heavy  mihtary  pre.ssure  from  Coiv.- 
munist  forces.  Air  support  hy  U  S  forces 
is  playing  a  major  roie  in  slowing  ilie 
Com:nuni.-t  ad\ance.  The  nriiuiry  ro.-i- 
tion  of  ilie  Lon  Ncl  government  will  be 
seriously  degr.ided  ii  US  air  suppjit 
cea.ses. 

^ur   support    of    the    G  nuni    o'' 

Cambodia  is  moderate.  We  have  no 
troops  there.  We  have  bcrn  a.'^sured  that 
none  will  be  sent.  Tiie  cost  is  smali  wl.  n 
compared  witn  tlie  m.issive  e:;.-.'nditure.- 
in  South  Vietnam  a  few  yeais  auo. 

A.v;i.-tance  to  Cambodia  is  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  tlie  peace  m  Viet- 
nam for  which  we  paid  so  dearly  in  lives 
and  treasure.  If  we  turn  our  backs  on 
the  C.tmbodians  who  have  worked  for 
tlie  same  goals  we  have  worked  for.  the 
imp.ut    on    the   Guverninent   of   South 
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Vietnam  v.ill  be  to  raise  doubts  about 
the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  support  that  government 
as  well.  The  will  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  withstand  the  continuin'T  pres- 
«:i'' .'  from  North  Vietnam  will  be  crodi'd. 
Ai.cl  if  we  ab.mdjn  our  Iriend.-:  m  Cam- 
b:-dia.  v, hat  will  be  the  ciTrct  on  our 
SiiATO  rlly.  Thailand? 

The  oppoitunitv  for  self-rrovernmcnt 
for  Southeast  Asia  that  we  fought  for 
^■>  many  years  to  maintiiin,  now  hangs 
ui  the  baLinc.\ 

We  must  no'  snatch  delcat  from  the 
jaws  of  vi.-'tory. 

We  should  support  ihe  President  and 
defeat  the  Ea^leton  amendment. 

We  are  not  r^etting  mvolved  in  an- 
other v.ar  in  Indochma.  There  are  no 
ground  troops  there  lor  such  an  involve- 
ment. There  are  no  plans  to  send  them 
back.  But  the  bombing  in  Cambodia  h.is 
tn-evcntcd  a  prcc!i:icate  takeover  of  that 
country  by  the  Communi.sts  H.id  there 
not  teen  bombin;?.  Phnom  Penh  would 
have  fallen  With  Phnom  Penh  goes 
Cambodi.-;.  With  Cambodia  ijoes  the  Port 
of  Sihanoukville  r,nd  direct  short  access 
t^  South  Vietnam  for  CommuiM.st  sup- 
'  plies.  There  would  be  no  further  re- 
quirement for  the  lonr;  trio  down  through 
Laos  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mmh  Trial.  The 
timetable  for  tho  fall  of  the  entire  area 
to  communism  coulri  be  advanced  5  years 
b.- what  the  Ho'xsc  d..cs  today. 

I  would  hope  that  we  who  serve  in 
Congress  wruld  not  want  it  said  these 
are  the  men  and  women  who  made  a 
mockery  out  of  all  of  the  blood  and  tears 
and  treasure  that  our  country  expended 
to  try  to  give  self-determination  to  Indo- 
china. That  is  v.hat  can  well  be  .said  if  we 
refu.se  to  allow  the  President  to  continue 
his  efforts  to  e.xtricata  i:.-;  in  an  orderly 
manner— sometliing  which  has  almo.st 
been  accomplished.  We  are  almost  out 
and  thi.s  has  been  done  without  aban- 
doning the  principles  lor  which  we  have 
stood  so  long. 

Mr  tTOOD.  >Tr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  co.mjiient  briefly  on  tiie  recommenda- 
tion-, of  the  Ho'.u-e  conferees  relating  to 
the  Labor-HEW  chapter  of  the  kui  pie- 
mental  appropiiations  bill.  There  were 
2.3  amendment.s  m  di.sagreement  between 
tho  Hou  c  and  Senate  in  chapter  VII. 
The  House  cor.fcrees  receded  in  nine  of 
the-e.  the  Se.^atc  conferees  receded  on 
SIX.  and  com;jromises  were  reached  on 
eiyht. 

We  a.:;reed  to  amounts  proposed  by  the 
Smate  for  the  phy.':ician  sliortage  area 
sciiolar-^hi;)  program,  for  the  Family 
Practice  of  Medicine  .■\ct.  for  con.-;truc- 
tion  of  certain  hospital;;,  for  the  nutri- 
tion p.'Ogram  for  the  elderlv,  and  for 
ron-'niction  of  the  .\ational  Center  for 
Deaf  -Elm.d  Youth-;  and  .Adult.s. 

•■Ve  cmpromi-ed  with  tlie  Senate  on 
♦he  e.mo'ints  whi-h  they  inr  ludtd  in  the 
"^'Jll  for  hifher  education,  edur  ation  for 
the  handicapped,  and  vocational  reha- 
o!.'i»at:on. 

On  tho  other  hand,  we  simply  could 
not  a!;rt'?  to  a  number  of  Senate  amend- 
ment'; appropriatin::  amounts  totaling 
UU  »00.000  which  had  already  been  ap- 
propr.a»ed  once  by  the  1973  continuing 
if.  .oluiion 

TJie    rea<<on    that    these    fimds    were 


added  to  the  sutiplemental  in  the  Senate 
is  that,  althouch  they  have  been  appro- 
priated, they  are  in  excess  of  the  Presi- 
dent's revised  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
1973.  and.  therefore,  have  not  been  re- 
le.iscd  for  obligation  by  the  OiTice  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Our  position 
v.as,  and  is.  tiiat  addi'ional  aporopria- 
tions  cannDt  possibly  cure  this  situation. 
Surely,  appropriating  the  same  funds 
over  and  o\cr  again  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  impoundment  problem.  After 
lengihy  di-cussion  in  a  series  of  mcct- 
i;ig-,  we  were  able  to  i^ersuade  the  Sen- 
ate conferr  C's  to  yield  on  this  matter.  A.s 
indicated  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
a-ors.  vre  are  in  agreement  that  tho  im- 
Vo  v:i\x\  f :ind.i «hould  l:e  rclca.sed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  agreed  to  in  CDnfer- 
cnce.  title  VII  of  the  supplemental  an- 
Iiropriation  bill  a'!p/roi)riates  a  total  of 
$1,110,784,000  which  is  $87,940,000  more 
than  the  House  bill.  S241. 300.000  below 
the  Senate,  and  $16,931,  below  the  budget 
iTOuest. 

Mr.  PODEIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pa.ssage 
of  the  Senate  version  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation's  bill  is  vit^l  if 
this  Nation's  determination  to  end  the 
American  bombing ,  of  Cambocii.i  and 
Laos  is  to  succeed.  Although  both  tho 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  passed  legislation  which  un- 
eouivoca'lv  expresses  rur  intent  that 
the  bombing  cease,  the  Senate  lan- 
gua.ge  contained  in  the  Eaglttcn  amend- 
ment is  the  best  method  for  imple- 
meatmg  th:s  urgent  task.  "^ 

As  has  been  pcinted  out,  the  legis- 
lation auoiJtcd  by  the  House  provides 
a  loophole  for  the  administration  al- 
lowing it  to  draw  upon  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated.  It  furthermore  fails 
to  extend  the  prohibition  to  Laos. 

The  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  President  would  utilize  this 
loophole.  He  would  disregara  the  voice 
and  sentiments  of  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  American  people,  in  their 
struggle  against  the  continuous  bomb- 
ing that  has  taken  jjlace  .since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Paris  Agreement  and  The 
proclamation  of  "peace  with  honor"  on 
January   27,    1973. 

As  long  as  Mr.  Nixon  intends  to  push 
his  constitutional  powers  to.  and  be- 
yond, their  limits,  as  long  as  he  con- 
.siders  himself  empowered  to  do  any- 
thing he  believes  necessaiy  In  prose- 
cuting the  war,  the  Congress  mnr.t  set 
very  clear  and  exact  boundaries  for  his 
actions. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Preridcnt  has 
taken  several  steps  indicating  a  de- 
sire to  restore  strained  relations  ",ith 
the  Congress.  As  yet,  they  have  been 
mainly  cosmetic.  If  the  President  has 
really  learned  the  dangers  of  isolation 
and  concentrated  power,  and  dc  lus 
.substantive  change  he  v.-ill  end  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  until 
such  time  as  he  has  a.sked  for  and  re- 
ceived coiigre;.-ional   authorization. 

The  administration's  continu.mce  of 
the  bombing  is  already  in  jcojjaidy  due 
to  lack  of  con.grcssional  authoriijation 
and  luck  of  support.  The  IIou.se  version 
of  the  hill,  while  not  enough  to  put  a 
final  stop  to  the  tons  of  bombs  wreak- 
ing havoc   upon   Indochina  was  a  long 


awaited  victory  ir  the  fight  to  end  tlie 
war.  The  logical  followup  for  this 
House  is  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  making  our  wishes  binding 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  S)-eaker. 
today,  as  we  consider  the  conferenee  re- 
port accompanying  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  (H.R.  7447)  I 
cannot  hebi  but  note  that  it  has  MTived 
from  ccnfercnce  v.-i?h  tho  Sen-tc  amend- 
ment for  $44.5  million  for  summ.er  jobs 
for  youth  in  fiscal  year  1974  eliminated. 
In  its  place  the  conferees  h  ve  sul)..ti- 
tutcd  tlie  Inntrunge: 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  nnfeieos  tluit  nt 
leust  as  many  Nuighborhood  Youth  Ccrp, 
summer  job  opportunities  shoiiici  be  provided 
from  this  source  (i.e.  Manpower  Training 
£er\ice.s)  as  were  provided  in  htst  ."uiiiiiicr's 
progr,im. 

An  unobligated  $37.5.207,000  appropri- 
rtcd  for  manj^ower  training  is  quoted  i'l 
tho  report  as  the  funds  that  should  be 
used  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vic'c  tliese  jobs. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  from  our  ex- 
Iicricnccs  during  the  last  4'  .  years,  the 
Congress  should  be  very  much  av/arc  of 
the  lack  of  concern  this  administration 
has  for  "legislative  intent."  In  view  of 
this.  It  eludes  me  how  we  can  a.ssume,  at 
this  late  date,  that,  by  requesting  thf> 
exr)cndilure  of  funds,  tho.se  funds  will  m 
fact  be  expended. 

Since  1968,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  has  undorrronc  the 
most  tenuous  funding  procedures  that  I 
Miave  witnessed  in  my  15  years  in  this 
*WDdy.  It  has  suffered  .severe  undorfund- 
ing.  and  each  year  crash  apnropriations 
were  provided  by  Congress  only  days  be- 
fore these  programs  were  scheduled  to 
conmiencc. 

This  summer,  hov.ever,  absolutely  no 
money  has  been  provided  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  as  such.  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed,  and  is  implementing, 
a  token  summer  job  program  by  making 
use  of  emergency  employment  funds', 
nc\or  intended  for  such  a  purpose.  In  my 
ci'y  of  Chicago,  this  action  ropiesents  a 
t-.vo-thlrds  cut  in  the  Neighborhood 
Yo!i!h  Cori)s  enrollment  from  summer 
1972. 

Of  all  of  ovu-  youth  programs,  th^- 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  been  Hi- 
rr.ost  iiroductive.  the  most  beneficial,  and 
the  most  successful.  It  lias  provided  jobs, 
training  and  educational  advant-njes  to 
youngsters  in  our  inner-city  neighbor- 
hood.s  wlio  could  not  have  olherwi.se 
acquired  these  essential  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  our  lack  of  strong  posi- 
tive action  in  tins  most  urgent  arei  of 
summer  jobs  for  youth,  we  are  P'aving 
the  way  for  the  demise  of  this  program 
and  denying  our  obligation  to  our  Na- 
tion's most  precious  commodity— our 
youth. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  consumed  30  minute.;. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
available  to  this  side  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  distinguished  chairman  has  ex- 
plained the  bill.  We  had  colloquy  here 
which  I  think  is  .self-explaiialoiy. 

Mr.  MAHON   Mr.  Sij'akei'.  I  move  the 
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previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the   first   amendment   in   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  G,  afttr 
line  22,  Insert: 

Section  735  of  the  Department  of  Deft'n.ie 
Appropriation  Act,  1973,  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "iTSO.OOO.OOO"  and  l;i.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  •■S920.000.OOO':  Provided.  That  on 
and  after  the  date  of  enact menftof  H.R.  7447 
of  the  93rd  Cnngres.s  (a  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  lor  the  fiscal  ye:ir 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses).  no  funds  may  be  transferred  under 
the  authority  of  section  735  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1973,  to 
support  directly  or  indirectly  combat  activi- 
ties in,  over  pr  from  off  the  shore.s  of  Cam- 
bodia or  in  or  over  Laos  by  U.S.  forces. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the 
stim  of  $920,000,000  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  •■$825,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  10,  alter 
line  20  Uisert: 

National  Park  Sfrvice 

rONSTRrCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion", $3,100,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

MOTION  OFFrr.FD  BY  -MR.  ^:,^HON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senaie  numbered  17  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  11,  line  G, 
.strike  out  "$38,425,000"  and  Insert  "$38  948  - 
000". 

MOTIONT  OFFCTrn  BV  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clei-k  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Maiion  moves  that  the  H(iUi,e  recede 
from  Its  di.  a^'reemenl  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  lumibored  18  and  concur  tlierein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
anicndnifnt  Insert  the  following:  ••$:!9,66:!.- 
000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.•Senate  amendment  No  19:  Page  11.  line  8. 
strike  out  ■•3,fi0n.000'  and  Insert  ••$3 .429.000"! 


MOTION   OFFFRED   P.Y    MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hou.se  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  .said  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  ••$3.179,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tne  Clerk  will  report 
th.e  ne:>.t  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  11,  btnke 
out  line  11,  and  insert:  lion":  Provided  /ur- 
tht'T,  That  noi.e  of  the  funds  currently  avail- 
able or  made  available  under  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  change  the 
boundaries  of  any  region,  or  abolish  any 
region,  of  the  National  Forest  System  of  the 
Forv's'b  Serviee. 

MOIION     OKlEKtU     l.V     MP..     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Maiion  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dl.sagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senaie  numbered  20  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  m.otion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:   Page  9.  after 
line  17.  insert: 
Amfrtcan    Revolution    Bice.vtfni.tal    Co^T- 

MLSSION 
SALARIES    Asa    L:vI>FNSES 

For  an  additional  amo-iint  for  ".Salaries 
and  expenres. "  $2,868  000.  of  which  not  to 
exxreed  *!. 200,000  shall  be  for  grants-in-aid 
as  nuthonzed  by  secMon  9(1)  of  Public  Law 
92-236.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

MOTION    OFFERFD    PY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  It.s  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  reijort 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  a;;  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  P.ige  12.  Ur.e 
1,  insert: 

PFNNSYLVA.VIA    AvFNVE    DrvEIOPMFNT 

Corporation 

SAl  \RI1  S    ANn    FNPFNSFS 

.For  iu\cs,s;iry  expeiise.';.  as  .^uthorli-ed  by 
section  17  of  Public  law  02-578.  $350,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

J!olIi'N    oIFfF.tl)    HY     MR.    MAHi'i* 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f ollou  s : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  tliat  the  Hou.se  rtcede 
from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendmeii'„  of 
'he  Sen.ite  mnulH'red  23  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  road  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  S.S:  Page  r.?,  after 
line  22,  Insert: 


Manpower  Administration 

MANPOWER   training    ACTlVlTttS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Manpa-ver 
training  activities",  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
.--lon.s  of  section  102  of  tlie  M.mp'jwer  Devel- 
opmen;  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  a.«  amend- 
ed, 644.500,0(10,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1973;  Proi-idcd.  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  not,  be  available  for  the 
purposes  ^f  section  106(d)  and  .309ibi  of 
said  -Act. 

MOTIO.N    OFF  FRED    BY    ME.    MAnON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amend- 
mcnl  makes  available  beyond  July  1  the 
sum  of  $44.5  million  for  manpov.er 
training,  for  summer  jcbs  ard  so  forth 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  otTer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  M\HoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlsagrecmer.t  to  fr.e  amendment  rf 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concar  therein 
v.lth  an  amendmeni,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  c' 
the  matter  proposid  bv  said  amendmei.t  ii- 
seri  the  foilowmg: 

Manpower  Administratic.v 
manpower  tr-aininc  services 

Of  the  amounts  heretofore  appropriated 
tinder  this  heading  for  fisoil  year  1973.  $44  - 
500,000  shall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1973.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  o; 
section  102  of  tlie  Mar.power  Development 
ar.d  Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended:  Prj- 
iided.  Tl-.at  these  funds  shall  no'  be  a\ail- 
able  lor  the  purposts  of  seclioii.s  ICC'd)  a:.d 
S09(b)  of  said  Act. 

The  motion  w^vs  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  repori 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ser.ate  amendment  No  31:  Page  14  afer 
llne  14.  lr..sert: 

Fcr  an  additior.al  amount  for  "Health 
manpower"  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  the  Family  Practice  o: 
Medicine  .^ct  of  1370  (S  3418.  N:r.etv-nrst 
Congress  I.  SIOO.OOO  and  $27,300,000  to  earn- 
out  section  309(c)  ar.d  titles  VII  and  VIII 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  .\ct  P-ovidcd 
That  of  thi.5  amount  $6,300  "00  shall  be  for 
capitation  grants  to  schools  of  veterlnarv 
mediclr.e,  optometry,  podiatrv.  and  phar- 
macy: $10000.000  shall  be  for  capitatio:: 
grants  to  schools  of  nursing  and  $2. 000. Cm) 
shall  be  fir  financial  distress  grar.ts  to  s;ic:i 
schooLs:  $4.000  000  shall  be  for  pradu..-.^ 
public  health  training:  and.  $5,000,000  sh.il: 
be  for  allied  healih  support. 

MOTION  Om:T!rD  PV   MR     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
mouon. 

Tiic  Clerk  road  as  follows : 

Mr    Mahon  mo' es  that   tr.e  House  rev;c«. 
from  i's  di=.ivt;rcement  to  the  umcndmen;  i  : 
Ihe  Sena'e  numbered  34  and  concur  ther<'- 
in  with  an  amcr.ciment    as  follows:   In  lie 
of  the  m:itter  I^rnp.1Fed  by  said  amendiiier.- 
insert  the  followiiii: : 

For  a!i  additional  amount  for  ••Health  mm;- 
power"  to  remain  available  u:.lil  expei.ded  •. 
carr\  c-.it  il-.e  Family  I'racttco  of  Medi^  i::e  .A>  • 
of   li'TO   (S    3413,  lUst  Cont;ressi,  jlOc  OOt. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
Uie  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Tho  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Scn.ue  ainc:uiinc;n  No   35:  Pa.-e  15.  h.  c  • 
In.^ert . 

For  an  additional  rauount  for  "Hea".-.!!  ma:  - 
power"  to  remain  available  until  c.sper.dcv.'. 
to  carry  out  the  Physician  Phv-rtafe  .^rc - 
Scholarship  Prl^^•r.lm   (subpart  III  of  par:   K 
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•  ■'  ti'le  Vir  of  the  Public  Healtli  Service  ActK 
--'  iiOO.OOO. 

MOTION  OFFERFO  BV  MR    M^HON 

Mi-.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Mahon   moves  that   the  Kcntse  recede 

.:\jiii  it.s  di.snj^reement  to  the  amendmeiit  of 
t'le  Sen.itp  ir.inibe.-ed  .3.5  cind  cnn,"'r  -.liniein. 

The  motion  was  ap.reed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  Ihe  Clerk  vill  reixat 
i    e  r.e.\t  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  CleiK  read  as  follows: 

yeuate  ainendnieiu  Xo  M8  P,'.t;e  15  a  rer 
hue  17.  i:iseri : 

EDIC.MION    f  L'R    TIll    )  Hr.  UH  .Xi'l'KU 

For  ail  additional  ainoiuu  lor  cu-iyni^; 
out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided. 
tl-.e  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  .<Ct5,- 
MO.OOO.  tu  rem.iin  av.iil.ihle  until  .'"eptembpr 
3",    ia7:i. 

MiiiiON-  ofiis;  )  i:y  .mi:    maui>n 

-M:     MAHON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   offer  a 

tujtion. 

-Mr,  ^.Iaiion  moves  that  the  Hou.^e  recede 
;i\.in  r..-.  disagreement  to  the  amendnuni' 
ot  the  Senate  luimljered  38  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendnieni,  a,<  follo'vs:  in 
I'.C'.i  of  the  m.-i.ler  iM\'po-.ed  oy  -^'icl  L;:ne  ..l- 
tno:;-.    in.sert    the    followiin; 

S 'JfCMKiN  f    -R  TH:    n.NllK  \r."H) 

F,.r  r.n  additional  auiount  fi.T  ii.rr'.  ini; 
out.  to  the  etitetu  no:  otherwise  provided, 
the  Education  oi  the  H.indicapp^d  Act: 
>".3  800.000  which,  together  wuh  *-i2. 500.000 
hcretotore  appropriated  lor  thi.-,  purpose. 
=!'.a'l  rcniaia  available  nuMl  Stp-.  I'Mic.-  :io 
1  '73- 

The  motion  u-;;s  aurett.  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  v. ill  r-port 
the   ne:<t   amendment   in   disagrcenient. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

.Senate  an'.endment  No  42:  I'ai;e  16.  line 
i'i.  at'er  '  .f  l=O.Oon  OOO"  men  :  Proitdrd 
rurthcr.  That  the  foUowmt;  am:  unt.,  .-,hall  re- 
miln  a'.a:::ib;e -.tn-il  September  30  1J73:  '^15.- 
L'G'J.OOO  for  la.'iyutge  tr.unntii  and  area  utu- 
die^  until  ti'Ie  VI  of  the  Xatioiial  Delen.se 
E'iucalion  Ai '.  and  the  .Malnal  E  ai^jatL:  nnl 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  ol  1961:  and  *15.- 
OOD.OOO  for  univer;-:tv  commuiulv  .service'^. 
■=10.000.000  for  aid  to  iand-u'i-ant  co!leL:es  un- 
der .s:---.  ;,in  :;_>  of  the  Art  of  Juno  29.  1035: 
'17,857,000  f'.r  library  prot;rams  as  au- 
th'jn/ed  by  title  II  lex-ept  section  231)  of 
the  Hii-'her  Educ:ition  A'i-t,  and  :?25.00o.0iJ0 
f' r  veterans  co.sl-of-instrui:iion  p.-tvnu.-nt.-, 
I'.r  which  fun-Is  were  appropriated  in  Tub- 
11c  Law  92  007 

.M07I'j.-.  OKKERIU  B-.    .,m    -.IMK,-' 

-Mr    MAHON.   Mr    Si.eaker.   I  oiTcr  a 

n'-)tion 

The  Clerk  icad  as  ful'.ou;. : 

Mr.  Maji(,.s-  moves  tl)ar  the  House  rtct-dc 
rrf,ni  Its  di->a:'reement  to  the  amendment  c.i 
■i.e  .Senate  numbered  42  and  irjiicur  therein 
•.'.i:i\  an  amendment,  a.^  follows:  In  li-jii  of 
•he  *:5360.000  named  in  said  amei.dment 
.:.  ert  the  fcJiowin^':    '.sLi  BOO.OOu." 

Th?  motion  v. a,  a'^rced  to 
Tht:  SPEAKER.  Tlu-  Clerk  '.Mil  rcii-'tt 
'.■.;-•  n^.'Xl  amendment  in  di.sa^^i cement. 
Th'.'  Clerk  read  as  follows 
-cnate  amendm»-nt    No    4!     I',.i:'-    17,  i.iur 
f  10,  insert: 

-')<  lAI    AND  RHIAlill.IIAl  I'..n;  StKVK  t.s 

Kniids  'ontained  In  t.he  .Supplemenla;  Ap- 
i.r-.priation  Act.  1973  (Public  Law  92  607) 
:   r  grants  under  .section  103  of  the  Rehabll- 

1  .'.n    A't    of    1972     .'lal!    be    a'.ailale    for 


grants  under  section  2  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act:  Provided.  That  such  funds 
made  available  for  grant.s  under  section  2 
shall  not  exceed  $610,000,000  and  that  allot- 
ment.s  to  St.ites  under  such  section  shall  not. 
in  the  a^'gregate.  exceed  *G  15.000,000:  Pro- 
lidcd  /unlifr.  That  the  $5,000,000  contained 
in  such  Supplemental  Appro-iriatlon  Act, 
1973  (Public  Law  92-607 1  for  the  construc- 
tio'i  of  the  National  Center  for  Deaf  Blind 
You  h  and  Adults,  as  aulhori/ed  by  said 
Vo  aional  Reha'oilitatlou  Act,  shall  remain 
a'-. •  liable  until  expended. 

MOnio>f    OTKrUKD    E'^"    MR.    MAtl'lN 

:-.:r.  MAHON.  Miv  S!)eakcr.  I  offer  a 
i>T-,'inn. 

The  Clerk  re.-td  i\^  follov,-.s: 

STr.  Mahon  moi-es  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
thi'  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein 
with  aa  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  the  first  proviso  of 
.«aid  .Tmeiidment  Insert  the  following:  'Pro- 
rid-^,  That  suc'i  funds  made  available  for 
yrants  under  section  2  shall  not  exceed  $590- 
000.000  and  that  allotments  to  States  under 
siich  section  shall  not.  in  tlic  aggregate, 
ex-ecd  yGoO.OOO.OOO."' 

Th;-  motion  was  a^;reed  tc. 

Tir.>  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlu'  next  amendment  in  dl.s^grcem-.nt. 

Tnn  Clerk  re;id  as  fcl'ows: 

S'.'ii;itc  amei.dment  No.  45:  Page  18.  line  4. 
;:i  r  'l  7:J"  i'u.crt:  ":  Provided,  That  funds 
1  1  the  aujount  of  $100,000,000  contained  in 
the  Supplemetital  Appropriation  Act.  1973 
iPebli?  Law  92  607).  to  carrv  out  title  III 
of  t  -e  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  shall  re- 
mani  I'.vaihible  until  December  31,  1973.  to 
carry  out  title  III  of  the  Older  Amerlcan.s 
Co  ,ipr  hensive  Ser\  ice-s  AmRiidmeins  ol 
1973   (Public  Law  93  29)". 

^••ll:ON    OKFEr.ED    BV     MR.     MAHON 

:"r.  MAHON.  ATr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
m-jtion. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

.^'r.  M.MHi.v  move.^  tliat  the  House  recede 
;rom  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  45  and  concur  therein. 

1  i;e  motion  was  ayireed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
t)i    next  amendment  m  disagreement, 
llie  Clerk  lead  ar-.  follows: 

S  ■na'e  amendment  .No,  46:  page  19,  after 
line  -J.  ii;.<ert:  , 

ACTION 

For  e.\pen.sfb  necessary  for  ACTION  to  carry 
out  tlie  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
3041  3044e):  $  12.000,000.  to  be  derived  by 
tran.ifer  from  funds  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Art.  i97:j  ,piil)lic  Law  92-607i.  of  which 
$8  000.fi00  .sliall  remain  available  until  ex- 
ponded. 

M'iriO.N  OVtlV.V.U  BV   MR.  MAIIHN 

Mr    MAHON    .Mr.  Spe  iker.   I   nlfer  a 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

Mr  Mah')n-  mo\es  that  tlie  Hoii.se  recede 
fr^m  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  46  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  ns  follows:  In  lieu  f)l 
the  mat;er  propn.sed  by  .said  ameudmeni  in- 
sert the  following: 

AC  I ION 

(.l-f.HA1INfi  KJiPtNSES,   DOMESTIC   l'RO(;RAM.S 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $8,000,000  toii- 
t  u  led  under  this  heading  In  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act.  1973  (Public  Law 
92  607),  to  carry  out  the  provision.s  of  Title 
▼I   ol    ilie  Older   Ani.-rl.-ans  Act   of   1965,   as 


ameaded,    .shall    remain    available    until    ex- 
pended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  next  amendment  in  di.sagreement. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Senate  ainendincnt  No.  51:  Page  27.  after 
li.-.j  !4.  insert : 

W.MKji  RiiSou.tcEi  Council 

WATt.t    RESOrr.CES   PLANNING 

Fv,r  an  additional  ainouiu  for  -WiUer  re- 
.sources  planning",  $500,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  e.xpended. 

MOVION     OFFERtl)     [,v     MR.     M,\II()N 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

m.tfjn. 

The  Clerk  read  a.-;  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  di.sagreemcnt  to  the  rmendment  of 
the  Sen.ite  numbered  51  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  a.s  fcllov.s:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  s-'.id  a'nendmeiu  insert 
th^  following:  "$250,000," 

The  motion  was  aueod  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ihe  Clerk  will  report 
tl).'  next  amendment  in  disagreement, 

'1  lie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

tienate  amendment  No.  60:  Pi^ge  34.  after 
line  15.  insert : 

National  Highway  Sajety 

Admini.stration 
trafhc  and  highway  safety 
Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  .shall  be  availab'p 
ur.il  June  30.  1974,  Horn  amounts  hereto- 
fore provided  for  llie  Trallic  Safety  Program 
and  Research  and  Analy.sis  Activities  in  the 
appropri:ition  granted  under  this  heading  in 
tlie  Department  of  Transprrtation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1973.  and 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973, 
to  carrv  out  the  provisions  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hir-le  Information  and  Cost  Stivings  Act 
I  Public  Law  92-513). 

MOTir'N    rjFFFRFD     RV     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.   MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer   a 

rirjtion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  tfiat  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
tie  Senate  numbered  CO  and  conctir  th.erem. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Stale  amendment  No,  68:  Page  38.  after 
line  1  7.  11.  ert : 

SENATE 

C')NtiNi.i::;r    Exit  nsfs    of    the    Si.'.aie 

■Inquiries  and  Investigations",  $276,240,  to 
I'.e  derived  by  tran.sfer  from  the  appropna- 
ti.in  "Salaries.  Officers  and  Emplovec.i".  liscal 
yciir  197:!. 

.MOilllN    OFfFP.vn    IIV    .MR.    MAHO.'V 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  tha!t  the  House  recede 
from  Is  dragrcement  to  the  amendnieni  of 
I  lie  Senate  numbered  68  and  concur  therein. 

The  rnr)tion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  repor,t 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Seirite  aincndinent   No,  81:    Page  50,  af'er     ■ 
line   1 ,  insert  : 

Oi'Uci:  OI  Ciiii  L)  Di.vii.oFMh  N  r 
Child   De\elopment",  $150,000.   to  be  de- 
rr.e'i  'r)y  tr.in^lcr  Iroin  the  appr.ipri.iluni  lur 
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"Special  benefils  for  disabled  coal  miners", 
fiscal  year  1973. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oilow's : 

Mr.  Maiion  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  81  and  concur  therein. 

Tlie  motion  was  aprced  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  nill  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disaKi-eement. 

Tlie  Clerk  road  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  83:  Page  60,  after 
line  13.  insert: 

Src  305.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  or  heretofore  ap- 
propriated under  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended to  Lupport  direi  !ly  or  indirtclly  com- 
bat activitici  in,  over  or  from  ofi  the  shores 
of  Cambodia  or  in  or  o-, cr  Laos  bj'  United 
State?  forces. 

?TOTio-,'  oFFEr.F:j  rv  mr.  maho:.' 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  thai  the  House  insist 
on  its  d:sa;;rcement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  83. 

PREif.:;ENlIAL    MOTION    OflFRF;)    BV    MR.    CIAIMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflcr  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  GiAi;;.)  moves  that  the  House  r.'cede 
from  its  disagrecnienl  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  83  and  concur  therein. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  division  of  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is.  shall 
the  Hou.^e  lecede  fiom  Us  disacrcement 
to  the  amendment  ol  the  Senate  num- 
bered 83? 

The  Chair  recogni/cs  the  gciulcman 
froia  Texas  (Mr.  M.\no:.  >. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  moved 
that  the  House  in-si.-t  on  its  po.sltion 
banning  all  funds  in  the  bill  for  combat 
activity  in  Cambodia. 

This  does  not  ban  all  funds  avai'aljle 
to  the  De!)artment  of  Defense,  but  it 
would  di  aiiu.v  the  use  of  any  in  the  bill 
and  give  a  clear  signal  of  the  intent  of 
the  Congrtss  that  tlie  Pre.-ident  proceed 
with  the  uLiiiost  caution.  In  otlier  words, 
it  does  not  absolutely  slam  th"  door  and 
say  that  the  President  under  no  circum- 
stances can  use  any  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defcn.se  in  connec- 
tion with  tl'.e  contmuaiicn  of  his  efTcrt.s 
to  resolve  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
encountercfi  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  gent'tman  from  Connecticut  has- 
moved  tliat  the  House  recede  and  concur 
ia  the  Senate  amendment.  In  other 
words,  the  gentl' man  from  Connecticut 
lias  moved  tiiat  the  Piesident  be  denied 
tho  use  of  any  funds  from  any  source  as 
ho  s(ru'-les  to  try  to  bring  this  war  to 
:.ome  kind  cf  sr.ti.siactoiy  conclusion  in 
Soiithcail  Afia. 

Of  course,  we  recogni/e  this  h;,.,  a  very 
clear  and  definite  rclation.sliip  to  the 
coase-nre  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  demanded  a  division  of  tlie 
(iUO:stion.  The  question  before  the  Huu.se 
at  this  time  is  not  tliut  we  recede  and 
'oncur  with  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
Ea:  leton    amendment,    but    really    the 


question  now  is  shall  we  recede  and,  if 
we  determine  that  we  do  recede,  then 
we  will  decide  where  to  go  from  there. 

However,  I  appeal  to  the  House  not  to 
recede,  but  rather,  to  stand  by  its  pre- 
vious position  and  in  opposition  to  the 
iill-mcluoivc  Eagleton  amendment  winch 
was  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
HoiLsC  would  vote  not  t-o  recede  but. 
rather,  would  stand  firm  in  its  previous 
resolution  which  has  gone  far  enough 
in  dealing  with  this  matter  at  this  time. 

We  will  have  other  opportiuiities  to 
deal  with  the  situation,  but  at  this  time 
this  seems  to  be  a  rea-onable  course  to 
f(jllow  and  a  rca.sonablc  po.-ition  for  all 
Members  oi."  this  body  to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  motittn  to 
recede  and  capitulate  to  the  Senate  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  t  cntlem.tn 
yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Do  I  understand  thf.L  the 
chairman  intends  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment, if  the  motion  to  recede  fails,  or  is 
it  mcrilv  to  divide  and  have  a  straight 
vote  on  th."  motion  to  recede? 

Mr.  AIAIION.  The  question  is  v.hother 
the  House  voles  to  recede,  which  I  trust 
it  will  not.  Where  we  .^o  from  there  i.s  a 
matter  that  will  be  detcimined  alter  this 
vote.  Tht  re  are  various  courses  we  could 
follow,  but  the  is.-ue  here  is  clearly  draw  n, 
and  I  a.sk  for  a  division  of  the  question  in 
order  that  the  issue  might  be  clearly 
drawn  by  the  House.  The  i.ssue  here  is 
sh.-ill  we  recede  a^id  car-itulate  to  the 
Senate.  Shall  the  Huti.-e  capitulate  and 
take  wliat  is  interpreted  by  many  as  an 
indcf eligible  act  at  a  time  when  neao- 
tiaions  are  under  w.y  and  when  tlie 
chaaccs  rppcar  to  be  gcod  that  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  will  indeed  be  brought 
to  an  honorable  and  reasonable  and  sat- 
isf a c lory  con . , lusion . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
furllioi  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gcntlt;m:;.n  lioai  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  gentleman  not 
concede  that  by  agreeing  to  amendments 
10  and  11  the  House  has  m  fa>  t  inai- 
crted.  as  litL-^  the  gentleman,  that  we 
want  tj  limit  the  usage  of  funds  which 
arc  preseritly  in  Che  supplemental  bill— 
we  want  to  limit  t.iem  so  that  they  can- 
not bo  used  for  bombing  m  Cambodia.  Is 
th;it  not  so? 

-M:-.  :iAHON.  Tiic  House  t^.ok  advan- 
t:ire  01  a  parluunentary  Mtuaiion  to  ex- 
press its  concern  over  tlie  develoi)ments 
in  Cambodia  and  to  send  a  si:.;n,d  to  the 
Pi;esid.  rt  ami  to  the  world  that  we  would 
wilhiuild  cert:iin  ftinds  but  noi  all  fimiis 
for  lurthcr  combat  activity  in  Soui heist 
Asia. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Sneaker,  if  the  gen- 
UertMii  will  yield  furliier.  the  House  in- 
dkatid  that  the  House  wanted  to  with- 
hoki  bombing  fur.ds  for  Camb,>dia  from 
all  funds  avail. ible  to  the  House,  winch 
meant  it  could  withhold  all  of  the  funds 
in  the  supiilemental  bill.  The  Senate,  be- 
cause of  the  fuel  that  it  has  different 
rules,  was  able  to  go  beyond  that  and 
withhold  iiLt  only  the  liuids  that  were 


before  us  for  consideration  in  the  Hou.'-e 
in  the  supplemental  bill,  but  all  fui;d;. 
in  former  or  prior  api;ro)niaticn  bills 
which  have  been  passed. 

The  pouit  I  make  is  that  tiie  House 
by  its  decision  several  weeks  ago  clearly 
stated  Hint  we  want  none  of  the  fundc 
used  lor  bombing. 

Mr.  M.'MION.  The  action  ol  Uie  Hou.se 
speaks  for  itself.  The  a.iicn  cf  the  House 
was  that  no  funds  in  the  supplemental 
bill  should  be  used  for  coniinuaticu  of 
combat  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  ADDABEO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  \;cld  to  the  gentleuian 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  it  is  the  will  c.  the  House  that,  as  to 
the  -supplemental  bill,  if  it  passes,  all 
boir.bing  step  with  these  funds,  and  all 
funds  previou.sly  a!);iroi;'iiated.  then  we 
sh-iuld  vote  for  the  motion  oilered  h\ 
the  pentleman  fr^m  Connecticut  to  re-  . 
cede:  is  th  it  crrect?  If  we  just  want' 
■0  limit  the  bor-bine  viiere  .vou  can- 
not bomb  with  1  dollar,  but  th=Ti  you 
can  use  the  otiier  .?fl  to  kill  anyone  you 
want,  then  we  siiculd  vete  (?own  the 
motion  o.Tercd  by  tiie  '-'enrlrman  frc;:i 
Connecticut,  is  that  correrl? 

Mr.  MAHON  The  House  has  indicated 
its  concrrn  ab 'Ut  tiie  war  ;n  Southea-t 
A.-ia  vith  the  Lon^,  ame:-idm-:nt.,  and 
the  Hcuse  has  trken  appropriate  action 
toc;;iv  with  respect  to  Sen-'te  amend- 
ments 10  and  11.  The  words  of  the 
House  language  spenk  for  then.relves 
My  motion  is  that  we  insist  i;pon  the  po- 
sition of  the  House  and  not  capitulate 
to  the  other  body. 

Mr. -LONG  ot  M:-r\iand  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

:-.!:•.  MAHON.  I  yi  Id  to  t!»e  gentl-man 
frotn  Marvland. 

Mr.  LONG  oi  Mtrylrnd.  Mr.  Stieaker 
as  the  author  of  the  Long  amend:nent 
wlnrh  h.as  just  bcii  pas.sed.  or  api^roved 
by  the  conference  comnnitcc  earlier  here 
I  v,-,nt  to  say  tiiat  normallv  I  would  like 
to  -^liek  to  luide  of  auti.rr-hip  and  ins;.-t 
on  my  own  language.  I  nl:  o  like,  wh.^revcr 
I  pos-iblv  can.  to  stick  with  the  Hcuse. . 
becaus,*  I  believe  the  House  should  b" 
prcen.ineni  m  aiM-roi-ri  uion  bills.  Ki:t 
th;,-.  1.--  .;  j.rmciple  tiiat  ri.-es  above  rnde 
of  au'horship.  auu  the  idea  of  apiiropri- 
a'lons  oiiginating  in  the  Hou^e.  and 
therefore  I  feel  that  the  Eacleton  amend- 
ment gives  us  the  strongest  possible  lan- 
guage we  (  an  get  Irom  this  supplemer"  : i. 
Conscriuently.  I  will  suppoi  t  the  motion  * 
oiTered  by  the  rtcii.tleman  form  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  GiAiMO' . 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Spe. .kvr.  will  t  -c 
peittlennn  vi-^id  ' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yi-  Id  to  the  gentleniiin 
from  New  H.impr!nre. 

Mr.  WYM.AN.  Mr.  StXMkc'-.  with  re:pi- 
once  to  the  langua  :e  presently  before  the 
House,  the  eha:r:nan  asks  th.ii  we  insist 
upoti  our  dl-agrce:ncnt  with  the  otlior 
body.  If  the  Senate  added  laneuage  re- 
mains in  the  bill.  I  a-k  th.e  Cliairman. 
could  the  UnitVd  States  take  any  mili- 
tary action  insofar  as  trying  to  rescue  cr 
oth(-rwi.-e  leturn  any  of  our  inc:i  missing 
m  action,  the  "MLA's,"  as  they  have  tr- 
come  labeled  at  this  time:  could  we  do 
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anything  about  their  rescue  under  the 
restrictions  of  this  language  if  it  t>ecame 
law? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  jielded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  to  express  his 
owTi  views.  He  is  an  able  and  dedicated 
member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  VVYMAN.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  answer  my  own 
question  in  rhetorical  fashion.  I  believe 
it  self-evident  that  this  language  would 
prohibit  any  military  action  by  this  coun- 
try directed  toward  finding  or  returning 
our  mis.'iing  combatants,  or  any  MIA's  or 
US.  civili.-jns  missing  in  action,  or  any 
rescue  operatiDns  over  there.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  take  such  a  position. 

P.ARLIAMENT.\RT    INCHIRY 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  with- 
hold mv  moving  of  the  previous  question 
until  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
minority  leader,  states  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  Am  I 
correct.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Mahoni  to  recede 
would  uphold  the  House  position  on  the 
supplemental? 

The  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  iMr.  Giaimo  was  to 
recede  and  concur,  but  the  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr,  Maiign) 
divided  the  question,  and  the  vote  is  on 
a  motion  to  recede.  Therefore  a  "no" 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recede  would  up- 
hold the  position  of  the  House' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  can  state 
that  if  the  "no"  vote  prevails,  the  next 
vote  would  be  on  the  motion  to  insist  on 
the  House's  position. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  v.ithhold  his  motion  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts   iMr.  O'Neill  i. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  well  on  this  issue  so  many 
times.  I  rise  today  in  .strong  support  of 
the  Giaimo  amendment,  which  is  in  real- 
ity the  Eagleton  amendment.  It  is  the 
only  way  for  the  House  to  get  acro.ss  its 
emphatic  and  unequivocal  message  to  the 
Nixon  administration  that  we  want  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia  to  stop  Immedi- 
ately. 

On  May  10.  1973,  we  pas.sed  the  Ad- 
dabbo-Long  amendments  to  prohibit  the 
u>e  of  money  in  the  second  supplemental 
ior  the  bombing  of  a  country  in  which 
the  United  States  was  not  formally  at 
v.ar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  argu- 
ments at  that  time.  I  said  we  had  no 
treaties  and  no  agreements  with  Cam- 
bodia They  did  not  even  come  in  under 
SEATO  when  they  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

We  have  heard  Mr.  Ki.ssinger.  Along 
the  line  he  told  us  the  same  story  we 


had  heard  so  many  times— the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  I  do  not  like  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  I  do  not 
like  the  fact  that  we  have  lost  two  or 
foui-  boys  in  Cambodia  already.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  men  we  have  lost  over 
there,  but  I  should  hate  to  see  us  in  the 
same  po.'ition  as  we  were  in  the  Viet- 
nam situation. 

On  May  31.  the  Senate  was  forced, 
after  the  Addabbo  amendment,  to  adopt 
the  Eai  leton  amendment  to  bar  the  use 
of  either  new  fui;ds  or  funds  alreadv  ap- 
propriated for  the  continued  bombing 
of  Cambodia  or  for  any  reiiewed  war 
bombing  iii  Laos.  Why  did  they  do  that? 
Tliev  did  it  b"rau'  e  the  admini.sfation 
had  ignored  the  action  of  this  Congress 
and  announced  cont?mptUDU';lv  its  in- 
tention to  use  pre'iouslv  appropriated 
funds  to  pay  for  the  continuation  of  the 
bombing. 

The  Pre.Mdcnt  took  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  action  taken  by  this  House,  and  I 
think  that  the  only  way  to  get  to  the 
crux  of  the  whnle  problem  is  to  stop  the 
bombing  over  there.  I  think  it  is  the  will 
of  this  Con^res'-  to  follow  suit  today  with 
the  Giaimo  amendment,  and  I  hope  the 
Gi.iimo  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  administration's  contemptuous 
arrogance  to  do  what  it  wants  rather 
than  what  the  .American  people  want  as 
ex!  res'^ed  through  their  repre.=:entatives 
in  Congress  makes  this  step  neces.^ary. 
The  American  people  do  not  want  an- 
oiher  Vietnam.  This  vote  is  a  conscience 
vote;  it  is  a  vote  to  stop  the  bombing 
with  the  strongest  weapon  that  Con- 
gress has— the  power  of  the  purse. 

Let  us  vote  to  stop  the  pipeline  of 
funds  for  bombing  in  Cambodia.  I  think 
Uie  time  to  act  jjositively  is  at  hand,  for 
IT  we  had  taken  such  steps  in  1963  or 
1964  to  use  our  constitutional  power  of 
the  purse  to  cut  off  funds  for  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  we  might  well 
ha-.e  prevented  that  tragic  and  divisive 
American  morass. 

We  do  not  want  another  Vietnam.  We 
turned  the  corner  in  reasserting  our  pre- 
rogative of  making  war  and  peace  when 
the  Members  of  this  House  voted  for  the 
first  time  on  May  10  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  bombing.  Yet,  the  President  did 
not  heed  our  voice. 

Yes,  we  have  turned  the  corner  and 
there   is   no   turning   back.   A   favorable 
vote   on   the   Giaimo   n.otion   gives   the 
House  an  opportunity  to  make  its  will 
stick  this  time.  It  is  an  imperative  step 
which  we  must  take. 
There  is  no  other  alternative 
Mr.   MAHON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
gan  'Mr.  Gerat  d  R.  Ford  i  . 

Mr.  GERAIJ3  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  to  me  that  people  of  strong  con- 
victions on  botii  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
an  obligation  and  responsibility  today  to 
vote  "no"  on  this  motion  to  recede.  I  do 
not  tliink  this  is  a  ijarti  an  i.s.-ue  because 
over  the  last  2.  4,  6  years  iieople  on 
botn  sides  of  the  aisle  have  stood  up 
and  been  right.  Our  friends  on  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  have  been  wrong. 

We  have  a  cease-fire  in  South  Viet- 
nam; we  have  a  cea.sc-fire  in  Laos,  not 
because  of  the  actions  of  the  other  bod.v. 
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but  because  of  the  conviction  and  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  truth 
is  a  very  difficult  and  complicated  puzzle 
Is  about  to  be  completed.  We  have  peace. 
We  have  a  decrease  In  the  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  has  been  ended.  The  POWs  are 
back.  We  have  a  cease-fire  in  Laos,  and 
we  are  practically  at  the  point  of  putting 
the  last  piece  in  the  puzzle,  the  last  link 
in  the  chain. 

Yes,  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  has  said  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer has  come  back  and  said  we  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  timnel. 

The  light  that  Henry  Kissinger  has 
brought  back  has  been  a  cease-fire,  peace, 
and  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 
I  am  going  to  stick  with  the  guy  who 
made  this  possible  and  not  in  the  last 
minute  of  the  last  quarter  succumb  to 
the  people  who  have  been  wrong  all  the 
time.  It  kind  of  reminds  me  of  a  ball 
game  where  your  side  is  ahead  because 
we  had  the  right  strategy,  and  then  just 
at  th?  last  minut:  when  we  can  see  all  of 
our  efforts  to  achieve  something  mean- 
ingful, we  walk  off  the  field  and  turn 
over  the  ball  game  to  the  people  who 
have  been  wrong  whose  strategv  has  been 
an  error.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Yes.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  CEtiERBERG)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Wyman)  have 
made  two  very  good  points.  If  we  want 
any  possibility  of  verifying  on  the  miss- 
ing in  action  people,  we  had  better  vote 
"no"  and  give  to  the  President  the  last 
military  option  that  he  has  to  convince 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  others  that 
they  have  to  give  us  that  chance  for  a 
verification  of  the  MIA's  in  Indochina 
Yes,  we  have  some  U.S.  civilians  in 
Laos  and  we  have  some  U.S.  civilians  in 
Cambodia.  If  we  capitulate  and  follow 
the  advice  and  the  votes  of  those  peo- 
ple who  have  been  dead  wrong  for  the 
last  4  years,  we  could  very  well  be  put- 
ting into  jeopardy  the  lives  of  tho.se 
civilians,  our  fellow  Americans. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue  because  there  has  been  this  long- 
standing effort  on  the  part  of  many  in 
this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
stand  up  to  the  people  who  were  dead 
wrong  for  so  long.  It  is  just  incompre- 
hen-sible  to  me,  almost  unbelievable  that 
at   this  juncture  when   we  have  high- 
level   negotiations   going  on   right  now 
attempting  to  put  together  a  government 
that  will  bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  Cam- 
bodia, that  will  shore  up  what  we  have 
achieved  in  Vietnam  and  what  we  have 
achieved  in  Laos,  that  we  should  think 
about  undercutting  the  President  and  Dr. 
Kissinger.  We  just  have  to.  in  my  humble 
judgment,    be   firm   and   strong   in   the 
waning  minutes  of  the  most  important 
ball  game  that  we  have  played  in  this 
body  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
'.ote  "no." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wc  have 
been  over  this  ground.  Various  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  have  expressed 
their  views  today  and  on  previou.s  davs 
and  in  previous  weeks  and  months. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion  to  recede. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is:  Will 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  Senate  amendment  numbeix^d  83? 

Tire  quesli jn  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOKDEU  VOTE 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  235,  noes  172, 
present  1,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No.   273] 
AYES— 2:35 


Ab/.ug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ander.son.  III. 
Andrews.  N.C, 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Aiinunxio 
Archer 
A.shley 
A.' pin 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bert'land 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Binpham 
Blackburn 
Bog^s 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomlield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  F  a 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y, 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  III. 
Conte 
Coiiyers 
Cornian 
Cotter 
CouphUn 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Donilnlck  V. 
de  la  Gar^a 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
DiBKS 
Dtngell 
Donohue 
Do»  ning 
Drinan 
Duli-ki 
du  Poni 
Eckhardt 
Ed  w  art). 
Eilbe; 
EtC'ly 

EsKleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fhm'cII 
Fiudlev 
Fi.-h 
Foley 
Ford, 

Williuni  D. 
ForKythe 


Fountain 

Frater 

Fren/el 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

G:ai!r.o 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Gmn 

G^n/alez 

Gl-a.'-fO 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Gunter 

Gu>er 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Kan.=en.  Wa.sh 

Harrington 

Kastmps 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W,  Va.  Reuss 

Heckler,  Mass.     Riegle 

Heinz 


Murphy.  111. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obev 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parris 

Pat  man 

Pattm 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

rodeil 

Powell.  Ohio 

Prever 

Fr.re,  111. 

PritcharU 

Quie 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 


HeistOskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Holtzmau 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 


RinaUlo 

Robieon.  N.Y, 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio.  Wvo. 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 


Johufon,  Colo.    Rosenthal 


Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tcnn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastennieicr 

Kazen 

Ketchnm 

Kluczvn.--ki 

Koch 

Kyros 

I.eggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  Lii. 

Long,  Md. 

McC;iory 

McCloskey 

McCorniack 

McDarle 

Macdonald 

Madflen 

MarlU'aii 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathuis  Ci.ln. 

Matsunaua 

/oh 
Meeds 
Mt  Idler 
Metcalfe 
M  '/viiiskv 
Miller 
Mulish 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Moakley 
Moorhcad,  Pa 
Murcau 
Moshcr 


Ro.'-itnkow.ski 

Roush 

Roy 

Kcybal 

Ruppc 

Rvan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Seiberlln;; 

Shipley 

Si.sk 

Smith.  low.i 

Snyder 

Sta'.'cers 

Stanton. 

J  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steeiman 
Stokes 
Stubbletield 
Siudds 
Sullivan 
Svmmgion 
S.\  mms 
Tiulor  N.C 
Tearue.  Calif 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Towell.  Nev. 
Uriall 
Uilman 
Van  Uttrlm 
V'anik 


Vtgorito 

Waldie 

Whalen 

•White 

WUinall 


.trends 

Armstrong 

BafaUs 

Baker 

Bevill 

Bowcn 

Bray 

Ertckinridge 

Bi  ir.kley 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown  Ohio 

Bro\hill.  N.C 

Bro^hill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Buri:£  ner 

Burleson,  Te\ 

Butler 

B:  ron 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Ch.ipiieil 

c:ancy 

c:  aw  sen.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex 

Conabie 

Con  an 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robiri 

W  .  Jr. 
Davis.  Ga 
Davis.  S  C 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Evms.  Tcnc. 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
FreUni^huvscn 
Frev 

F.'oehllch 
Gettys    , 
G(>l:iwater 
Goodlmg 
Grover  ,» 

Gubser 
Haley 
Hammer- 

sc-hmKlt 


Wilson. 

Charles  H  , 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex 

NOE.S— 172 

Hanrnhan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Havs 
HSbert 
Hillls 
Hinshuw 
Ho^an 
Holt 
Horlcn 
Hornier 
Huber 
HudnuL 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
I-hord 
Jarrnan 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jcnes.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 

Kuvkcndall 
Landgrebe 
Laiia 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCollistcr 
MfEweii 
MrFall 
M~.Spariden 
Mahnn 
Mailiiard 
Maraztll 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin   N  C 
Mathis.  Ga 
Mavne 
Michel 
.Miliord 
Mlnshpll.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  NY. 
Mi/eli 
Mollohan 
Mcn'icnn'.ery 
Moorhf  ad. 
i     Calif. 
Murphy 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OBrien 
Passman 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Price,  Tex. 
Quillen 


PRE.SENT— 1 

McKay 

NOT  VOTING- 

Breavix 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Danlel.'On 

Derwinskl 

Fisher 

F.>nt 

Gray 

Gross 

Haiin.i 


.  Va 


.  NY. 


woifr 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yafron 

Young,  Ga. 

Zwach 


Railsback 

R.irick 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roljerts 

Robinson, 

Housse.ot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Scherle 

Sfbelius 

.Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

SXubnz 

Slack 

Suuth  NY". 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Striger.  Wis 

Stephens 

Siratton 

Stuckey 

Talcoti 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Tcague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  W;- 

Thcrnton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Wacgonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whitehur.-t 

W^hiiten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bub 

Winn 

Wright 

Wvdler 

Wvlie 

Wyman 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  111. 

Y'ouns;,  S  C. 

Young.  Tex 

Zablockl 

Ziou 
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Landrtim 
McKmnev 
Mills  Ark 
Moss 
Pepper 
Rooney.  N  Y. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Young.  Alaska 


Alxlnor 

Adams 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Beard 
Bell 
Blatnik 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moss  for.   wiih   Mr,   McKay   apaiilst 

Mr.  Bell  for.  with  Mr.  Derwuiski  against. 

Mr.  Thonip.soii  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Fisher  iigaiiist. 

Mr  Badillo  for.  wiTh  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 
against. 

-Mr  BlHinik  for,  with  Mr.  .Ashbrook  aguliLSt. 
Mr.  Ander.son  of  C.ilifornia  for.  with  Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  York  against. 

Mr   D.iniolson  for.  with  Mr.  Board  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr,  Breatix  with  Mr   Haima. 
Mr  Gray  with  Mr  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Burlison  ol  Mi.s>^oun  with  .Mr.  Mills  01 
Ark.ans.is. 

Mr   l.andrum  with  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr  Ml  Kmney  with  Mr  Gross. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Streaker.  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentlennn  frcm  Cahlor- 
nia  I  Mr.  Moss'.  If  he  had  been  pre.ent 
he  would  have  voted  "aye,"  I  would  have 
voted  "no.  "  Tlierefore,  I  vote  "present  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

Pllf  Fr;RHNTl.M,    MOTION    OFFFREII   BY    MR     M.^UiiN 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  M.^iiON  moves  that  the  House  con'.-  ir 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
8:3  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  01 
the  matter  ln.--ertid.  insert  the  following: 

'Sk'.  305  .After  September  1,  1973.  iiTne 
of  the  fund.s  herein  appropriated  under  this 
Act  or  heretofore  appropriated  under  any 
other  .Act  may  be  expended  to  support  di- 
rectly cr  indirectly  combat  tictivitles  in.  over 
or  from  off  the  shores  cf  Cambrdii  cr  in  or 
over  Lafls  by  United  Sta'es  forces.  • 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  prel- 
erential  motion  is  slightly  different  from 
the  Senate  languase.  The  amendment 
reads : 

Sec.  305  Alter  September  1.  1973  none  of 
tlie  funds  herein  appropriated  under  tins 
-Act  or  heretofore  appropriated  under  anv 
c'ler  .Act  may  be  expended  to  support  di- 
rectly cr  indirectly  combit  activities,  in. 
over,  or  from  off  the  shore?  of  Camb:xli.j  or 
in  or  over  Laos  by  Unit:d  States  forces. 

None  of  the  basic  language  wou!d  be 
changed  under  the  preferential  m.otion 
wliich  I  have  offered  We  would  under 
the  preferential  motion  simply  extend 
the  time  at  which  the  Senate  language 
would  become  effective. 

What  we  do  is  we  insert  two  words 
and  five  figures  as  follows — and  here  is 
what  we  will  be  voting  on: 

After  September  I  — 

That  is  60  days  into  the  new  fi.scal 
year — 

-After  Scprember  1.  1973.  none  of  tlie  funds 
herein  appropriated  under  this  .Act  or  here- 
tofore appropriated  under  uny  other  act  mav 
be  expended  to  sv.pport  directly  or  Ind;- 
fectfy  combat  activities  In  or  over  or  from 
otJ  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  fu  or  over 
L,io^  by  United  States  lorces. 

This  gives  the  President  2  additional 
months  in  which  to  try  to  work  oui 
a  solution  in  Cambodia  which  will  not 
leave  Cambodia  a  ma.ior  threat  to  the 
cea.x'-fire  in  Vietnam. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  those  wiio 
voted  with  the  ma.iority  a  few  montiis 
ago  should  object  to  giving  the  President 
a  little  more  time  to  u.se  diplomatic 
means  to  acliieve  the  purposes  of  t;u 
so-called  Eagleton  amendment 

Now.  should  we  give  the  Presideiu  60 
mo  -e  days  in  which  to  try  to  settle  tins 
matter  and  shore  up  the  cease-fire  in 
Southeast  .\sia':' 

We  gave  President  John.son  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon  a  total  of  about  8  years  m 
which   tostet   a   ce.ise-Iiie  m   Vutnani 
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Finally  the  cease-fire  was  agreed  to 
en  the  27  !h  clay  of  January.  Since  that 
tune  v.-  have  had  February.  March, 
Anril.   May,    and   June — 5    months. 

Tiie  rainy  season  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
ro'.v  aprro  chin'j.  and  the  opportunities 
for  combat  activity  arc  not  very  -ireat. 
So  m.  i::Iy  thi.-  would  provide  time  for 
ncgotia'.ions.  And  v.hile  I  do  not  know 
what  the  jo'^iti-'-n  of  the  administration 
would  be  on  this  a  nendment  I  know 
that  the  admimstration  would  like  to 
have  addi'  ionnl  time.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  2-month  period  would  not  te  an  un- 
rea  ;or-aUo  lcn:;th  ol  time 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Spe.'.ker,  wilJ  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  tlie  uenllenian  fiom  Texas  is  it  not 
true  that  since  we  last  voted  on  tliis  sub- 
ject in  the  House  that  there  have  been 
two  significant  events?  One  of  them  an 
ncrreement  reached  in  Paris  for  a  more 
detailed  enforcement  of  the  cease-fire, 
and,  second,  what  has  certainly  been,  at 
least  m  my  opinion,  a  very  successful 
meetins  between  the  President  and  the 
leader  of  the  the  Soviet  Union.  And  i^  it 
not  possible,  I  would  a.sk  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  that  sometlunj  might  have 
been  at  least  broached  at  the  summit 
meeting  thu  coald  conceivably  lead  to  a 
cease-fire  in  Cambodii  :f  wc  do  net  put 
tills  restriction  on  immcdiritely? 

Mr.  M.^HON.  It  does  seem  reasonable 
to  me  to  give  the  President  additional 
time,  until  Se.otember  first,  in  order  to 
try  to  negotiate  and  make  it  more  pos- 
sible that  the  sacrifice  of  tens  of  tliou- 
sand  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
Southeast  Asia  shall  by  no  mean.^  liave 
been  in  vain. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Congress  take 
the  re.sponMbility  of  depriving  this  coun- 
try of  the  means  of  bringing  this  con- 
flict, this  long  and  clifucult  conflict,  to  an 
end.  This  rcspon.- ibility  should  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Prerddent.  and  it  will  be 
a.«sumed  by  the  Picident.  at  least  for  the 
next  2  months,  if  my  motion  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  My  Siicaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  other 
word-;,  the  motion  ofTcred  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  (Mr.  Mahon)  if  I  un- 
derstand it  correctly,  is  to  try  to  achieve 
a  cease-fire  in  Cambodia  so  that  we  can 
pet  an  end  to  the  war  in  all  of  Indochina, 
IS  ihat  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Tliat  is  right. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  stood 
in  the  door  as  people  were  coming  in  to 
\ote  on  the  last  motion,  and  were  asking 
what  the  vote  was  on,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues were  saying  that  they  should 
vote  *'yes"  so  as  to  end  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia But.  if  I  understand  the  situation 
correctly,  the  motion  ofTered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  designed  to  achieve 
a  real  end  to  the  entire  Indochina  war. 
Ir  that  correct? 
Mr  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  liU-.  Speaker, 

1  would  ask  the  pcntlcman  trom  Texas 
whether  this  preferential  amendment 
would  affect  a  continuing  rcsolutijn?  If 
a  continuing  rc.folution  were  pas.sed  be- 
fore the  e  60  days  have  pa.s-ed,  would 
tin  ^  co-day  delay  apply  to  the  continuing 
resolution? 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Marylai-.d  I  wculd  say  that  the 
contniuing  resolution  will  have  to  speak 
for  it  elf.  I  cannot  jirejudge  whTt  v.-ould 
be  in  the  continuing  resolution.  But  if  the 
Hj  ise  votes  to  give  the  President  these 

2  addition.. 1  mon.rhs  then  a  continuing 
rc.olution  mi-hl  very  well  follow  the 
seme  pattern. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  In  other 
words,  it  is  conceivable  to  have  a  con- 
tinuing resoluiion  in  which  we  would  be 
getting  a  cutoff  of  funds,  depending  on 
when  the  coi:tinuing  resolution  pa.ssed 
the  Congrcjs  as  a  whole  relative  to  this 
time  period? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  a  matter  for  the 
Concress  to  determine  what  it  wants  to 
d0;*ibout  Ihi.^  motion,  and  I  c  umot  pre- 
.iudye  what  v.  ill  be  contained  in  tlie  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
[ '.  ntieman  yinUi.' 

Mr.  MAHON'.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoii'. 

.Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  SpcT  cr,  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  frcm  Texas  that 
if  his  i)referential  motion  carries  then 
it  would  have  to  go  back  to  a  conference, 
is  Ih  t  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Yoilc  is  correct;  we  would  have  to 
po  ba?k  to  crnferenee  with  the  other 
body,  unless  the  other  body  accepts  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  posi- 
ti:n.  I  would  hope  it  would  be  accepted 
i-y  the  ether  badv,  and  that  the  bill  would 
th-  n  go  to  the  Prctident. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  We  are  willini^,  then, 
to  stall  all  of  our  domestic  prorrrams  just 
to  give  the  President  the  rifiht  to  bomb 
for  another  2  months. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  that  Ls  the 
will  of  this  House. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcm  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  .\ielding. 

If  I  understand  the  gentlemiai  cori^ect- 
ly.  the  gentleman  takes  the  po.sition  tliat 
the  responsibility  in  this  matter  should 
be  assumed  by  the  President. 

In  my  jud-ment,  it  is  the  Congress 

not  the  President— which  slwuld  take 
this  responsibility.  I  think  the  Constitu- 
tion is  clear  on  this  point,  that  Congress 
.should  decide  and  Congress  .should  be 
the  branch  to  declare  war.  Frankly.  I 
flunk  the  American  people  have  made  a 
judgment  that  this  war  should  be  ended, 
.so  I  hope  the  Hou-e  will  vote  down  the 
Mahon  amendment  and  assume  the  ro- 
.spon'^ibility  to  end  the  war  and  the 
bombing  now. 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  M  \HON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frnn   Connectieut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  situation,  if  the  gentleman's 
motion  v. ere  to  cany,  we  would  then  find 
our.-civcs  in  the  r.osition  that  by  virtue 
of  :  nicncimcnts  10  and  11  we  woilM  be 
)-rohibi*ed  from  uiing  funds  in  the  Su'3- 
l^lrmcv.'al  Bill  to  bomb  in  Cambodia,  but 
until  .'"eptember  1  they  could  u.se  mone--s 
oth:'i'  than  the  funds  in  the  .-supplement -il 
bill  to  bomb  in  Cambcdia,  by  virtue  of 
t)ie  f;rntleman".s  September  1  suggestion 
-in  his  amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  .Amendment  No.  10 

-".Tr.  GIAIMO.  10  and  11. 
:Tr.  MAHON.  10  and  11. 
:^Tr.   GIAIMO.   Which   the   gentleman 
ha;    agreed    prohibits    bombing    imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  MAHOIT.  Yes.  as  far  as  the  funds 
in  this  bill  arc  concerned. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Therefore,  they  could 
not  u.se  supplemental  funds  for  bomb- 
i'.vA"! 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  But  if  the  gentleman's 
present  amendment  carries,  we  would 
have  an  inconiistcncy.  We  would  be  tell- 
ing them  by  virtue  of  amenchnents  10 
and  11  th-ey  cannot  use  mcncy  effective 
immediately  upcn  the  enactment  of  the 
.supplemental  into  law,  but  they  could 
use  moneys  apin-opriated  earlier  to  bomb 
until  September  1.  There  does  not  se:m 
to  be  rny  philosophy  or  rationale  to  this. 
Wc  do  one  thing  on  one  hand  and  take 
it  away  on  the  other.  I  submit  that  the 
House  and  Senate  have  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally, and  with  a  substantial  vote, 
indicated  they  v.  ant  a  termination  of 
bombing  in  Cmbodia  now. 

Thrrefore,  I  would  jrge  defeat  of  the 
gentleman's  amencim«t. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Sp^er,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
three  terms  that  I  have  been  in  Congress 
we  have  been  in  complete  agreement  on 
one  thing.  That  is  to  get  away  from  Viet- 
nam as  quickly  as  we  can.  But  we  have 
been  in  complete  disagreement  on  the 
method  of  doing  it,  and  that  has  been 
going  on  for  all  the  time  I  have  been 
here.  We  have  had  vote  after  vote  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  would  decide  what 
to  do  instead  of  the  Pre-rident.  Over  this 
time  we  have  left  the  respon.'ability  with 
the  President.  He  has  gotten  a  cea.se-fire; 
he  has  gotten  the  prisoners  of  war  back; 
and  he  is  now  in  the  stage  of  negotia- 
tion. The  truth  is  we  agree  on  another 
thing:  We  do  not  want  to  bomb  any 
more  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  where  is  our 
confidence? 

Today,  Mr.  Sjoeaker,  we  are  acting  like 
the  President  cannot  wait  to  bomb  every- 
thing in  Southeast  A.sia.  The  truth  is  the 
President  needs  all  of  the  strength  that 
we  can  give  him  in  his  negotiations.  He 
is  not  trying  to  bomb,  but  he  is  trying 
to  have  .some  strength  in  negotiations, 
and  if  they  do  not  keep  their  part  of  the 
auricment,  where  does  that  leave  the 
United  States  in  Its  negotiations? 
It  looks  as  though  it  has  kind  of  gotten 
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out  of  style  to  say  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  that  we  are  proud  of  him.  Here 
is  a  man  who  has  accomplished  what  we 
have  today,  and  it  looks  as  though  every- 
body wants  to  tap  him  on  the  head. 

The  Members  have  spoken.  We  are 
going  to  take  the  money  out  of  bomb- 
ing. But  for  once  let  us  at  least  ac^like 
we  are  on  the  same  side.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  give  the  President  60  days  to 
complete  the  negotiations. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  t'ne  gentleman. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  ^as 
mentioned  that  negotiations  are  going 
on  at  the  present  time.  That  Is  very  ac- 
curate. They  are  highly  classified.  They 
are  aimed  at  putting  together  a  govern- 
ment in  Cambodia.  They  are  reasonably 
optimistic  of  success.  And  if  those  nego- 
tiations are  successful,  we  will  have  a 
cease-fire  and  the  bombing  will  stop. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  it  is  worth  a 
gamble.  I  believe  the  administration 
would  not  ask  for  anything  beyond  the 
60  days.  I  do  think  for  a  short  period  of 
2  months,  60  days,  when  we  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  have  with  the  success  that 
we  have,  it  is  an  honorable  and  proper 
position  for  the  Members  of  the  House  or 
a  majority  thereof  to  support  this  exten- 
sion for  60  day§  to  achieve  a  final,  con- 
clusive and  effective  settlement  in  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  2  mfnutes  to  the 
,    gentleman  from  Massachu.setts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
House  just  expressed  its  will.  I  think  the 
will  of  this  House  is  that  we  do  not  want 
to  see  the  loss  of  one  more  American 
boy.  One  more  American  boy  is  one  too 
many.  It  is  fine  to  talk  about  the  air 
strikes;  but  what  mother  would  like  to 
have  her  own  son  conducting  those  air 
raids;  what  mother  would  like  to  see  her 
own  son  over  there. 

We  are  talking  about  negotiations.  As 
I  have  already  said  before,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Cambodia.  We  have  had 
no  treaty  with  them.  We  asked  them  to 
come  into  SEATO,  and  they  did  not.  As 
far  as  I  know  this  is  a  civil  war  in  which 
we  are  going  to  bomb  and  bomb  and  until 
we  can  get  them  together.  I  do  not  know 
If  we  can  ever  accomplish  that  goal. 

But  one  thing  I  say,  I  think  it  is  the 
will  of  the  American  people  as  expressed 
here  clearly  this  afternoon,  that  this 
war  should  end  and  this  bombing  should 
stop,  the  minute  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signs  this  bill  into  law. 
And  I  hope  he  will  never  think  of  doing 
otherwise,  because  this  is  the  will  of 
Congress,  the  expression  of  the  people 
who  represent  the  grassroots  of  America. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
have  involved  here  is  what  is  best  for 
every  American  boy.  indeed,  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  our  entire  Nation.  The  ques- 
tion is:  What  is  in  the  short-  and  long- 
range  best  Interest  of  the  United  States? 
I  happen  to  feel  that  the  acceptance  of 


the  motion  which  I  have  offered  is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation  and  of 
all  American  citizens.  I  would  like  to  read 
the  amendment  again  in  order  that  our 
minds  may  be  refreshed  as  to  what  we 
are  voting  upon: 

Aft*r  September  1.  1973.  none  of  the  fund.s 
her^fin  appropriated  under  this  Act  or  here- 
tofore appropriated  under  any  other  Act  muy 
be  expended  to  support  directly  or  Indirectly 
combat  activities  in.  over  or  from  olf  the 
shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over  Laos  by 
United  States  forces. 

Mr.  feLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
operations  ih  Indochina  during  the  pa.st 
few  months  suggest  we  may  be  suffering 
from  an  ailment  to  which  successful  pol- 
itic ians  are  prone:  believing  one's  own 
rhetoric.  The  January  cea.se-fire  agree- 
ment signaled  the  failure  of  the  U.S. 
mission  in  Indochina. '  In  es,«ence  it 
amounted  to  a  protocol  for  American 
military  disengagement  from  'Vietnam. 
On  this,  since  it  was  what  both  sides 
wanted,  there  wa-s  a  meeting  of  minds. 
And  the  disengagement,  which  included 
the  release  of  American  POW's  in  cor- 
relation with  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops,  was  carried  out  ju.^t  about  on 
schedule. 

Concerning  even^-thing  else  there  had 
been  no  genuine  meeting  of  minds.  Dis- 
engagement apart,  the  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  were  what  the  fighting  had  been 
about  all  these  years.  Since  the  fighting 
had  been  inconclusive,  these  matters  nat- 
urally could  rot  be  settled  just  by  writ- 
ing a  lengthy  text.  Apart  from  the  sec- 
tions dealing  directly  with  the  disen- 
gagement and  the  prisoners'  return,  the 
agreement  is  ambiguous,  unrealistic,  and 
imworkable.  And  in  the  event  it  is  not 
working — we  have  witnessed  continuous 
and  flagrant  violation  of  the  peace  treaty 
by  the  North  'Vietname.se  Communists 
contrary  to  what  the  administration's 
rhetoric  would  like  us  to  believe. 

Interestingly  enough,  when  our  policy 
spokesmen  seek  to  justify  the  renewed 
bombing  of  Cambodia  or  Laos,  the  epi- 
sodic suspension  of  mine  removal,  or  the 
threat  of  no  futiu-e  aid  to  Hanoi,  they 
refer  not  to  any  specific  clauses  of  the 
written  agreement  but  to  secret  "under- 
standings" that  Henry  Kissinger  is  now 
alleged  to  have  reached  with  Le  Due  Tho, 
although  when  presenting  the  text  of 
the  agreement  to  newsmen  and  the 
world,  Kissinger  thrice  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  secret  understandings. 

When  boiled  down  to  its  essence,  the 
agre  L.eiTt  is  a  narow.  uninspiring,  and 
In  truth  humiliating  document.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  spokesmen  for 
the  administration  covered  it  with  a  good 
deal  of  rhetorical  sauce  in  serving  it  up 
to  the  citizens  and  voters.  We  had  won, 
we  heard,  "peace  with  honor."  and  had 
taken  a  big  stride  toward  "lasting  peace." 
We  had  honored  our  commitment,  our 
men  would  be  coming  home  "with  heads 
high."  e*^  cetera. 

What  has  b?en  happening  in  Indo- 
china since  the  signing  of  the  original 
and  followup  agreements  is  what  any- 
one who  had  made  a  correct  as.sessment 
of  Its  meaning  expected  to  happen.  But 
to  those  who  believed  the  agreement  real- 


ly did  signify  peace  and  the  fulfillment 
of  the  ba'^ic  .American  commitment — that 
i.=,  defeat  of  the  Communists'  struggle  to 
take  power  In  all  Indochina— what  the 
Communists  throughout  Indochina  have 
been  doing  i.s  a  "violation"  of  the  cea.'-e- 
fire  and  a  sabotage  of  peace  that  merits 
piini.shment. 

Moreover,  what  has  been  happening 
tends  to  clarify  the  true  meaning  of  the 
agreement,  and  thus  to  prick  the  in- 
flated rhetoric  which  surroimds  it. 

Our  bombers  remain  over  Cambodia, 
and  a  few  nov.-  and  then  over  Laos.  The 
rhetoric  demands  them.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  bombers  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  essence  of  the  agreement — the 
U.S.  military  withdrawal  and  the  POW 
release.  That  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  bombings  only  risk  rt- 
enga':cmcnt  and  a  new  lot  of  POW's.  In 
the  Cambodian  conditions  the  military 
efficiency  of  B-52's  is  minimal.  They  will 
have  no  long-term  effect  on  the  chaotic 
pohtical  situation  on  the  ground.  It  will 
be  unajle.  specifically,  to  .alvage  the  Lon 
Nol  government.  But  for  us  to  have 
"done  nothing"  about  the  Communi.-t 
moves  toward  powei  in  Cambcdia  weld 
have  exposed  the  emptiness  of  the 
"peace"  agreement.  It  .seems  that  no  one 
is  yet  willing  to  face  the  simple  Vietnam 
reality,  or  to  a.'-k  us  to  face  it  with  them. 
The  fact  Ls  that  we  have  failed  in  our 
Indochina  mission  .  rimarily  because  of 
our  no-win  policy. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
security  of  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  ul- 
timately Thailand,  will  depend  on  what 
happens  in  Cambodia.  While  tlie  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China,  despite  all  their 
rhetoric  about  detente,  continue  in  every 
way  to  support  Hanoi's  aggression  m 
Indocluna.  we  have  placed  handcuffs  on 
the  legitimate  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, paralyzing  its  defenses.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  with  American  withdrawal 
the  future  of  Indochina  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  people  of  Indochina  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  and  its  forces  are  able 
to  take  care  of  the  Communist  aggressor 
and  to  enforce  the  peace  treaty.  We  are 
not  there  anymore.  It  is  their  war.  We 
must  now  free  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
act  and  react  as  their  national  security 
demands  and  as  the  matter  of  freedom 
in  that  part  of  the  world  requires. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  policymakers  of  the  United  States. 
••■Wliy  is  it  necessary  for  the  American 
Air  Force  to  be  bombing  in  Cambodia 
when  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces,  trained  and  adequately  equipped 
by  the  United  States,  are  able  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  themselves  without 
our  involvement  and  without  creatini- 
ne w  American  PCW's  in  the  hands  ol 
Communists?  " 

I  would  also  like  to  address  a  question 
to  the  highest  office  of  the  United  States : 
"Would  you.  Mr.  President,  be  able  to 
sleep  well  at  night  knowing  that  you 
have  a  burglar  in  your  home?"  And  that 
burglar  in  South  Vietnam  numbers  some 
170.000  well-equipped  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  regulars. 

It  is  Nixon'.s  doctrine  Uiat  the  South 
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Vietnamese  Ihem^elvcs  handle  their  in- 
ternal hoc^tilities  and  their  national  se- 
curity. It  i5  a  gross  form  of  sopliistry  that 
a  ";i?ace"  agrccnacnt  stands  as  a  threat 
■o  her  very  surv'ival.  Therefore,  the  South 
Vietnamese  should  be  pormitt-d  to  fight 
in  the  same  unconstrained  manner  that 
^^orow  and  Frkin-j  are  supporting  the 
Hanoi  Commi'.r.ists  in  their  quest  for  the 
rommunist  vittorj-  in  Irdo.>iini.  In  this 
situ.ition,  there  are  only  two  necessary 
functions  for  the  United  States:  one,  to 
prc-.ide  logistic  "support  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  force=;  and,  t'vo,  to  make  sure 
thnt  there  is  no  Red  Chinese  or  Soviet 
dirvxt  intervention  in  Indochina. 

Toda;-.  v.-hcn  I  vote  for  the  curtailment 
of  funds  for  tombing  in  Cambodia.  I 
v.mt  at  the  .■^ame  time  to  n'.ake  it  clear 
to  the  Communist  a''!_;rcs.i;ors  from  Hanoi 
thiit  my  vote  does  not  represent  an  act 
of  appea-emcnt  but  rather  a  strong  po.'-i- 
lion  ac?ain-t  our  present  ambiguous  pol- 
icy in  Indochina. 

My  vote  should  be  understood  as  sun- 
port  for  the  stru^erle  of  the  free  people 
of  Indochina  under  the  l?ader«hip  of 
th'-ir  government  in  .Sairon. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Eagle- 
ton  amendment  by  instructing  the  House 
conferees  to  accede  to  the  Senate  version 
of  the  .'^econd  supplemental  appropria- 
tion-; bill  on  this  point. 

I  would  aho  urge  that  all  of  those  v.ho 
supported  the  Addabbo  amendment  and 
the  Long  amendment  when  the  bill  was 
before  th?  House  May  10.  also  .support 
the  Eagleton  amendment.  TM^  is  truly 
the  best  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for 
peace  t^-at  Members  of  this  House  have 
>et  encountered. 

You  will  recall  that  when  we  passed  the 
Addabbo  and  Long  amendm'-nts  last 
month,  the  then-Secretary  of  Defence 
Elliot  Richardson  announced  the  ad- 
ministration would  use  other  funds  to 
continue  bombing  Cambod'a.  The  Senate 
reacted  to  that  policy  by  overwhelming- 
ly approving  the  Eagleton  amendment 
which  applies  the  congressional  ban  on 
bombing  to  .-11  appropriated  funds. 

Let  th-ire  be  no  m.i'^take:  th"  admin- 
istration hTs  thrown  the  gauntlet  to  the 
Coneress  on  th"  matter  of  v.ar.  If  we 
fpil  to  pa-^s  th"  Eagleton  amendment,  we 
are  forf  ■itinr'  the  congressioml  right  to 
determine  when  and  how  this  Nation 
v.ill  ;-o  to  war.  A  vote  again.st  the  Ea-^le- 
ton  amendment  is  a  vote  to  give  the 
P:-ntagon  a  f.-ce  hind  to  rain  death  and 
d?-trur'tion  where  it  will,  with  no  need 
to  con'^uU  th'D  people 

I  br-'.jr-.e  v.-e  fa'-e  today  a  direct  con- 
frontation to  the  Congres  to  back  up  its 
fnrl.er  r-^prc-'-ion  against  the  bom.bing 
of  Cambodia.  I  belipve  the  ■  uthority  of 
the  Co.ngress  to  order  a  hr.lt  to  unau- 
thori/"^H  bomoing  i-.  being  challenged 
h'::re  fo  that  the  adminir-.t-'ition  can  con- 
♦fnd  Con"re\s  did  not  really  want  to  h'dt 
th?  bomi-'ing  I  believe  th'it  if  we  fnil  to 
rpprove  th-?  Eagleton  r.m-^ndment,  the 
bombing  will  not  only  continue,  it  v.ill 
(.■. '■.ntually  tscc.Iate. 

And  so.  altii'jugh  this  bill  would  ex- 
;.ije  at  th'.-  end  of  thi.s  week,  the  vote 
on  tiiio  arnendmtnt  ii>  rio  idle  go.sLure. 


If  the  House  is  willing  to  stand  up  for 
the  position  we  assumed  a  month  ago, 
we  wiU  have  delivered  a  decisive  blow  for 
peace. 

Should  we  now  cringe  from  the  chal- 
lenge, we  will  be  falling  into  a  chasm 
that,  could  be  as  deep  and  as  dreadfully 
expensive  as  was  Vietnam. 

Our  only  alternative  ia  to  reassert  our 
aulhoiity  by  voting  to  stop  the  ase  ot 
appropriated  funds  for  miauthorized 
ba.nbing  or  other  military  activities 
V. iii:h  have  not  been  aijproved  by  Con- 
er;.-s. 

i^nd  of  those  who  v.ould  again  appeal 
to  the  Csngress  not  to  "tie  the  hands  of 
the.  President.""  lot  us  admit  wc  have 
hcard  those  words  for  a  decide,  during 
vvhicii  our  Nation  sank  even  deeper  into 
a  qutgmirc  from  which  there  was  nearly 
no  return. 

Tiierc  comes  a  time  whe!i  the  Congress 
mu.,1  tie  Uic  h.^nds  of  a  President  if  it 
is  bo  be  responsiijle.  Is  there  one  person 
in  this  Chamber  wlio  wouid  not  do  it  dif- 
ferently ii  we  now  had  the  Gulf  ol  Tonkin 
Resolution  before  us  ag.tin?  At  times, 
th3  Congress  must  assert  it^  rights.  This 
is  such  a  time.  More  than  any  body  of 
government,  we  in  this  House  represent 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  will  has 
been  clearly  expressed:  no  more  war. 

Wc  have  given  our  word  to  the  people 
th:re  will  be  no  moie  war  in  Cambodia 
by  American  fighting  men.  The  world 
lias  looked  upon  that  House  action,  and 
will  be  watching  wh.at  we  do  he-re  today. 
We  must  remove  ihe  funds  so  necessary 
to  further  b.jmbing.  We  must  approve 
the  Eagleton  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  Uie  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  1:1  the  pu.sition  of  the  Senate 
on  the  so-called  Eagleton  amendment  to 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
Th  it  amendment  states  quite  simply  that 
none  of  the  fmicLs  appropriated  under 
this  act  or  any  previous  act  may  be  used 
to  support  U.S.  combat  operations  in. 
over,  or  oil  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in 
or  over  Laos.  When  this  supplemental 
wfus  first  before  us  on  May  10  of  this  year,. 
I  voted  for  the  so-called  I»ong  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds 
in  iliis  bill  for  U  S.  combat  op-erations  in 
Cambodia.  That  amendment  passed  this 
body  by  a  vote  of  224-172.  It  stems  to  me 
that  the  Eagleton  amendment  is  both  the 
logical  and  necessary  extension  of  the 
po..ition  this  body  look  back  on  May  10 
for  it  would  insure  that  the  clear  will 
of  tlte  Congre.s.s  is  observed  with  respect 
to  halting  American  bombing  activities 
in  Cambodia.  Either  we  were  serious 
about ;, topping  the  bombing  back  on  May 
10  or  we  were  not,  and  the  vote  on  the 
Eat^l'-ton  amendment  today  is  the  true 
test  of  our  siiicerily.  our  seriousness  and 
our  iirmncss  of  resolve  in  adoptuig  the 
Lon,'  amendment. 

As  I  stated  at  the  time  of  our  original 
vote  on  this  i.ssur,  I  have  yet  lo  hear  or 
road  one  legal  justification  for  what  v.e 
are  curroutly  doing  in  Cambodia.  We  are 
told  that  we  must  bomb  Cambodia  to 
s^\e  the  peace  in  Vietnam,  but  there  is 
noil  ling  in  the  peace  agreement  which 
authorizes  such  an  enforcement  mechan- 


ism. Indeed,  our  bombing  is  in  clear  con- 
travention of  the  peace  agreement. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  think  we  must  recognize 
here  today  that  peace  in  Vietnam  eannot 
be  delivered  from  the  bomb  bay  of  a  B-52 
over  Cambodia;  peace  in  Vietnrm  can 
only  hi  delivered  by  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. 

We  are  told  that  no  new  authoiity  is 
needed  to  bomb  Cambodia — that  it  is 
simply  an  extension  of  the  author- 
ity \\h\A\  the  President  had  to  wage  wrr 
in  South  Vietnam.  But  the  fact  is,  with 
tlie  reiJeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, the  oiHy  authority  left  to  the  Pres- 
ident was  to  safciy  disengage  our  troops 
and  secure  the  relea.se  of  our  prisoners 
of  v.ar.  Indeed,  vvhen  the  President  an- 
noun:-ed  our  invasion  of  Cambodia  back 
in  the  summer  of  1970,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowin:j  pledge,  and  I  quote: 

Th:>  oal.  remulnm^  American  acliviiy  in 
dmboaia  alur  July  1  will  be  air  missions 
to  iiitordi^L  th?  movcmDut  cf  enemy  troops 
;'-TKi  ninteri.d  v.hcre  I  find  it  is  nccc^.^ary  to 
prnte-;t  the  lives  and  Kenirity  of  our  men  ii 
t^outh  Vietnfim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  our  troops  have 
been  diser'taged  and  our  prisoners  re- 
turned. That  authority  has  been  termi- 
nated. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  bomb  Cam- 
bodia to  save  the  Lon  Nol  regime.  But 
we  have  no  such  military  commitment  to 
that  regime,  and  no  authority  resides  in 
the  Pre;-)dency  to  undertake  such  a  mis- 
sion without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Congress. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
today  on  the  Eagleton  amendment  is  the 
first  of  two  important  votes  this  week 
in  this  body  on  the  proposition  that  the 
Congress  must  reassert  its  constitutional 
war  powers.  If  we  have  learned  nothing 
else  Irom  our  tragic  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, I  hope  we  have  learned  that  the 
Congress  must  exercise  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  in  committing  ^nerican 
forces  abroad  if  that  commitment  is  to 
have  the  sustained  imderstanding  and 
support  of  the  American  people.  V/ith- 
out  the  exerci.^e  of  that  rightful  role,  and 
without  that  understanding  and  support, 
our  system  will  again  be  stretched  be- 
yond the  stress  point  and  we  will  a^ain 
be  tossed  into  the  terrible  and  tragic 
turmoil  which  wracked  our  society  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  sixties.  I  for  one  do 
not  want  to  sec  a  repeat  of  that  experi- 
ence in  the  seventies.  By  our  vote  on  the 
Eagleton  amendment  today  we  have  a 
clear  opportuni'y  to  demonstrate  th  a 
we  do  not  want  Cambodia  or  Laas  to  be- 
come the  Vietnam  of  the  seventies.  I 
therefore  urge  support  of  the  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  position  of  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  Eoglelon  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DAN  DANI'^L.  Mr.  S'ea'cf!-,  the 
Americ  an  Legion  is  opposed  to  congres- 
;,ioiutl  efforts  to  elimmate  funds  the 
President  may  use  in  his  di.scre'.ion  to 
suijport  U.S.  bombing  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  We  are  especially  opposed  to 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  cut  off  funds  for  bombing 
and  other  combat  operations  not  only 
in    supplementary    api>ropriations    bills 
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but  also  end  such  u.'^e  of  all  past,  and 
future  appropriations. 

We  urge  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  not  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President  thereby  hamstringing 
American  military  support  of  the  legiti- 
mate Governments  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  Both  of  the.se  nations  face  heavy 
aggression  from  North  Vietnam  in  com- 
plete and  blatant  violation  of  Hanoi's 
pledges  contained  in  the  January  27. 
1973,  Vietnam  cease-fire  asreement  and 
confirmed  in  the  June  13.  1973  reaffirnia- 
Uon  of  that  pact. 

Our  President  is  trying  to  neantiate 
a  real  cease-fire  in  Cambodia.  It  v.ould 
be  ma';t  unfortunate  for  Conj'ress  to 
cripple  his  most  potent  weajion  for 
achieving  peace  there.  We  aie  certain 
that,  without  Amcriian  support,  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  v.ill  fall  before  the  mili- 
tai">  pressure  of  North  Vietnam  and  be- 
come Communist .  Not  only  would  this  be 
a  tragedy  in  tho.-^e  nations,  but  it  would 
also  bring  almost  irresistible  pre.ssure 
upon  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  which  is 
valiantly  and  surce^.sfully  defending  its 
own  independence  and  ri;;ht  of  .self-de- 
termination. 

I.  reluctantly  but  uiT,f>niIy.  a.  k  you  to 
support  the  original  House  amendment 
cutting  off  only  the  U'-e  of  funds  in  the 
fiscal  year  1973  .supplemental  ai)propria- 
tiou  bill  for  Cambodian  ^^■'mX  Laotian  op- 
erations. We  sincerel.v  hope  this  more 
limited  restriction  would  afford  the  Cam- 
bodian and  Laotian  Governments  suf- 
ficient breathing  room  to  negotiate  an 
honorable  peace  agreement  and  prevent 
the  loss  of  both  countries  to  communism. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  recede  on  the 
Eagleton  amendment. 

About  10  years  ago  we  were  told  that 
our  intervention  was  necessary  in  order 
to'  prevent  the  collapse  of  all  of  our  al- 
lies in  Asia;  a  few  years  after  that  the 
justification  changed  to  the  protection 
of  South  Vietnam"s  right  of  self-determi- 
nation; and  then  we  were  told  that  we 
need  to  stay  in  so  that  we  can  protect  our 
POW's  and  the  withdrawal  of  our  troop.s". 
Last  mpnth,  when  the  Defense  Sup- 
plemental bill  was  before  this  body,  the 
argument  had  changed  once  again.  At 
tha*  time  we  heard  that  a  termination  of 
the  bombing  would  pull  the  rug  out  from 
Dr.  Kissinger"s  sensitive  negotiations 
with  the  North  Vietname.'^c.  Well,  those 
negotiations  ha\e  been  concluded,  and  as 
v,c  have  discovered,  there  was  npt  much 
to  pull  the  rug  out  on. 

Despite  the  empty  rhetoric  of  the  sec- 
ond Paris  accords,  the  war  and  the  bomb- 
ing continue.  And  there  is  no  end  in 
sight. 

As  of  the  beginning  of  May  the  United 
States  was  pouring  .some  870  tons  of 
bombs  per  day  on  the  indigenous  Cam- 
bodian in.surgents.  The  fact  that  after 
19  years  of  involvement  in  Indochina  we 
are  still  bombing  in  Cambodia  is  disturb- 
ing enough,  but  it  is  made  even  more 
idiotic  by  when  we  realize  that  this 
amounts  to  87  tons  for  everv  Communist 
KIA, 

If  this  body  chooses  to  continue  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia  I  think  we  .should 
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at  least  know  what  we  are  getting  for  our 
money.  The  answer  is.  not  much. 

Recently,  two  staff  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
traveled  for  a  month  In  Indochina.  They 
found  that,  contrary  to  ix)pular  belief. 
the  United  States  continues  to  be  heavily 
involved  in  Indochinese  political  and 
military  affairs.  Despite  this  deep  in- 
volvement, however,  our  allies  in  South- 
east Asia  are  no  more  capable  of  defend- 
ing them.'-elves  than  they  were  years  ago. 

According  to  Mr.  James  Lowenstein 
p?id  ^Tr.  Richard  Moose  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  the  -iluation  in  Cambodia  is 
l>articulariy  acute.  Let  me  quote  from 
their  report. 

Vpnn  our  arrival  in  Cambnclin.  we  fmii-'J  it 
f.'enrrally  arrepct  among  aH  observers  that  the 
political,  niiliiary  and  ecnnoniii'  perlormam-e 
of  llie  I/on  Nol  aoveniinent  had  readied  an 
all  time  low.  Furthermore,  it  was  our  impre'!- 
sion  that  the  feeling  of  apathy  and  fiiuhiy 
on  the  part  of  sovcrnment  ofTicial.s  was  so 
proloiu.d  Uial  it  ob.~cured  any  sen.se  of  cri:^is 
whicli.  by  any  Western  standaid.s.  tliey 
should  have  felt  given  the  inrt*  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  1!ie  military  sphere,  the  Cambodi.in 
anviPd  for^'es.  which  had  never  recovered  Ironi 
th"  f'l.f-nla  II  debacle  in  the  fall  of  1971.  were 
lacing  a  Klimer  Communi.'-t  movement  tha' 
liad  iiaii'.cd  remarkably  111  strength  since  thai 
time,  ,1  fact  iliat  many  Camljodian  officials, 
Ijo'h  civilian  and  military,  refuse  to  admit. 
In  'he  political  spliere,  as  a  rcsur.  of  inanip- 
'ila'ed  jiresidential  and  pnrliamentarv  elec- 
tion.=;.  compfuinded  by  the  universally 
abhorred  machinations  of  Lon  Nol's  younger 
brother,  I,on  Nol  had  alienated  almost  all  of 
tlKi^e  who  had  .supported  him  in  the  pa.s-,^. 
Ill  the  economic  sphere.  pr;ces  were  rising  at 
an  alarmini;  rate,  food  and  other  conumxli- 
ties  v.'.-re  becoming  increasingly  scarce  and 
the   budttet    was   virtuaHv   out    of  control 

Most  observers  with  whom  we  talked  felt 
that  what  Cambodja  inost  needed  to  do  was 
to  get  out  of  the  war,  but  Lon  Nol  appeared 
both  incapable  and  uir.villmg  to  do  so  e.\cepi 
(■n  lii.s  own  terms. 

So  the  outlook  for  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment is  pe.ssimistic.  and  it  is  expected 
to  remain  so  for  same  time,  with  or  with- 
out U.S.  .support. 

Since  1970  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted $226  million  in  economic  aid  to  the 
Cambodian  Government,  and  since  1972 
Lon  Nol  has  received  over  S300  million  in 
military  aid  from  us  Moreover,  over  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  transferred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  militaiw  equip- 
ment to  the  Phnom  Penh  Government  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  their  military  assist- 
ance program. 

Look  what  we  have  received  in  return 
A  government  that  has  mana::ed  to  lose 
two-thirds  of  the  coimtry  to  a  tenuous 
coalition  of  local  insuii^ent  groujis. 
alienated  its  staunchest  supporters 
through  dictatorial  actions,  and  v,aste 
millions  of  dollars  of  US.  economic  and 
military  assistance  through  widespread 
graft  and  corruption. 

On  this  last  point,  the  Senate  staff 
found  that  while  we  are  supporting  a 
Cambodian  armed  force  monthly  payroll 
that  numbers  278.430  personnel,  the 
Cambodian  Minister  of  Information  has 
indicated  that  there  arc  only  180.000  real 
soldiers  on  duty. 

I  think  that  :t  is  hich  time  that  we  put 


an  end  to  this  folly  once  and  for  all.  I 
urge  that  the  House  adopt  the  Eagleton 
amendment  to  cut  off  all  funds  for  the 
bombing  and  combat  action  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

Mr.  SYMMS  Mr.  Siicaker.  liere  v.e 
go  again.  Hawks  versus  Doves — where 
are  the  timers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  House  is 
asked  to  supjjort  White  Hou.se  policy  m 
Southeast  Asia,  My  question  is.  how  long 
is  this  Ltoing  to  go  on?  E\  riy  year  we  hear 
the  same  argument  that  it  is  about  over. 
that  we  are  about  to  achieve  an  hon- 
orable peace  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  to 
>ou  and  my  colleagues  that  there  is  no 
way  we  will  achieve  an  honorable  peace 
111  Southeast  Asia  because  an  honorable 
peace  by  my  definition  is  \ictory  not  com- 
promise or  appeasement  with  the  Com- 
munists. Tills  administration  has  had  4 
years  to  end  this  war.  In  my  opinion  the 
only  reason  we  are  not  still  shootinc  in 
Vietnam  is  because  the  President  finally 
hit  Hanoi  whore  it  hurt  last  December 
But  why  did  he  wait  4  years  to  do  it?  I 
come  from  the  old  school  that  believes 
that  war  is  hell  and  tiiat  wars  are  to  be 
won  as  soon  as  t>ossible  and  by  what  ever 
means  necessar>".  I  am  tired  of  plaMiit: 
touch  football  with  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  told  by  mili- 
tary generals  familiar  with  the  situation 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  capable 
of  cleaning  out  the  Communists  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  but  that  they  are  beiiu 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  United 
States.  Aiiparently.  the  only  way  Kiss- 
inger could  get  Hanoi  to  agree  to  the 
cease-fire  was  to  promise  them  that  the 
United  States  would  hold  South  Vietnfim 
in  tow  and  not  let  them  defeat  the  Com- 
munists Therefore,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  would 
be  more  elTective  against  Hanoi  than  tiie 
bombers  are  over  Cambodia  Perhaps  if 
the  Congress  takes  the  bombers  awfiy 
from  the  President  he  will  be  forced  to 
tm-n  the  South  Vietnamese  loo.se  and  al- 
low them  to  really  w  in  for  a  change  and 
halt  the  Communist  advances  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos.  I  for  one  will  vote  to  stoji 
continued  air  ;iclioii  e*'^r  Cambodia  un- 
til the  President  agrees  to  let  South  Viei- 
nani  defend  itself  and  demonstrates  nis 
desire  to  defeat  cpmmunism  in  Soutli- 
east  .^sja. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  as  re- 
sult of  my  \ote  today  that  some  peoi'it- 
will  try  to  say  that  I  am  supporting  tne 
doves  Unfortunately,  the  conflict  be- 
tween my  colleagues  over  the  war  i)olicv 
in  Vietnam  has  been  between  tho.se  wlui 
wanted  to  !:i\e  up  and  bug-eut  and  those 
who  siuiported  the  administraioti  no-win 
policy  for  tb.e  last  8  years  But  what  hap- 
jiendcd  to  the  third  alternative  of  going 
all  out  to  win  as  soon  as  possible  '  I  think 
that  tlic  big  mistake  made  by  conserva- 
tives throughout  the  Vietnam  conflict 
was  letting  themsehcs  be  trapped  into 
.^upportini;  a  no-wm  policy  as  the  only 
alternative  to  the  advocates  of  surren- 
der or  Iniguiivt-otit  Mr  Speaker  I  h.a\c 
had  it :  I  say  either  put  up  or  get  out  and 
let  South  Vietnam  do  what  we  were 
afraid  to  do — win  This  motion  tells  the 
Prosider.t  we  have  60  days  to  come  home 
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Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  bill  first  came  before  the  Hou.se  on 
this  past  10th  of  May.  I  voted  for  the 
Addabbo  amendment.  The  reason  for  my 
vote  was  spelled  out  in  a  statement  that 
can  be  found  on  page  15307  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  ot  that  date. 

In  all  honesty.  I  was  very  reluctant  to 
cast  my  vote  for  the  Artthibbo  amend- 
ment. In  the  past,  I  had  supi)orted  the 
President  s  position  in  the  Vietnam  in- 
volvement. 

As  explained  in  my  staicmcnt  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date,  Cam- 
bodian operations  are  illegal,  in  that  the 
Congress  has  not  declared  war  on  that 
nation  nor  authorized  the  operation  by 
concurrent  resolution. 

By  means  of  the  Addabbo  amendment, 
the  Congress  clearly  served  notice  that 
the  President  was  acting  on  his  own 
and  therefore  must  Lear  the  full  brunt 
of  his  actions. 

Today.  I  voted  naain.-^i  the  proi^o.sition 
that  would  have  totally  and  immediately 
stopped  all  Cambodian  action. 

On  the  .--urface.  this  vote  would  ap- 
pear to  be  inconsistent  with  my  support 
of  the  Addabbo  amendment.  It  is  not.  By 
means  of  the  Addabbo  amendment,  we 
simply  said,  "Congress  will  not  authorize 
further  funds  to  conduct  a  war  until  it 
is  legally  declared  either  by  formal  dec- 
laration or  by  concurrent  z'esolution."  At 
that  time.  I  felt  that  if  we  had  approved 
the  funds,  it  would  have  been  construed 
as  congre.ss!onal  approval  of  the  war. 

When  the  Addabbo  amendment  was 
on  the  floor,  all  Members  agreed  that 
the  amendment  would  not  stop  the  Cam- 
bodian operation.  Sufficient  funds  al- 
ready exi.-,ted  for  the  President  to  con- 
tinue the  oi3erat;on  for  a  limited  period 
of  time. 

Today,  the  Hou-e  considered  a  nev; 
amendment  that  had  been  inserted  by 
the  Senate— the  Eaglcton  amendment. 
Tliis  amendment  was  much  more  restric- 
tive than  the  Addabbo  amendment.  The 
new  amendment  would  immediately  stop 
all  action  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  in  ef- 
fect, this  constitutes  a  '-battlefield"  deci- 
sion. 

I  voted  against  this  new  amendment. 
In  short,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  enough 
information  at  hand  to  intelligently  de- 
cide on  whether  or  not  oi)erations  should 
end  immediately  in  Southeast  Asia.' 

As  a  Congressman,  I  do  not  have  avail- 
able vitally  important  intelligence  re- 
ports, confidential  embassy  reports, 
battlefield  situation  reports  and  other 
clas.>ified  information  that  must  be  con- 
sidered when  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
cease  immediate  combat  action. 

The  Pre.Mdent  lias  all  of  this  informa- 
tion and  a  trained  staff  to  evaluate  it. 
He  IS  in  a  position  to  make  such  a  deci- 
sion. Furthermore.  I  have  been  a.s.  ured 
by  respected  .senior  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress that  sensitive  negotiations  are  in 
progress  wherein  the  bombing  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 

Therefore,  what  I  have  tried  to  do 
within  my  limited  capabilities— I  can 
only  vote  yes  or  no  to  specific  proijosi- 
tions  that  come  onto  the  floor — is  to  say 
to  the  President  and  the  public  the  fol- 


lowmg; 


First.  Present  operations  in  Cambo- 
dia and  Laos  are  illegal  in  that  these 
operations  have  not  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Second.  No  future  appropriations  of 
funds  will  be  made  for  '.hese  operations 
because  it  would  infer  that  Congress 
approved  them. 

Third.  If  the  President,  in  .Tccordance 
with  our  Constitution,  will  come  before 
the  Congre.ss  or  even  the  appropriate 
committee.s — in  executive  session.-; — and 
justify  the  need  for  additional  combat 
operations,  I  will  go  alciv  with  the  com- 
mittee's ad\  ice. 

Fourtii.  In  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional ccnsent,  the  Pr^sidfiit  becomes 
totally  re.-pon.^iblc  for  all  combat  opera- 
tions and  the  consequence  that  may 
follow. 

Fifth.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  access  to  vital  cla.ssified 
Information,  that  is  not  available  to  the 
Congress.  I  would  not  inject  myself  by 
making  "battlefield  deci.sions"  by  imme- 
diately stopping  comb.tt  a  !ion  occurring 
on  the  friii^es  of  a  major  war.  Paren- 
tiieticallv.  I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  allow- 
ing the  limited  combat  act!(  n  to  expand 
into  another  major  involvement. 

In  siunmary,  we  are  dealing  with  two 
v.rongs.  The  President  is  wrong  in  con- 
ducting an  illegal  action.  The  Congress  is 
wrong  in  attempting  to  make  a  battle- 
field decision  when  it  does  not  have  the 
information  at  hand  to  intellicrently 
make  such  a  decision.  Everyone  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  old  adage  "two  v.rongs  do 
not  make  a  ri;:,'ht." 

Through  the  voting  pattern  that  I  have 
followed,  the  President  has  a  few  more 
days  to  wind  up  his  war  and,  during  this 
time,  he  is  on  his  own.  By  disapproving 
furtiicr  appropriations,  the  Congress  has 
limited  his  time  in  Cambodia  and  served 
notice  that  it  docs  not  approve  of  the 
actio:'.. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  I  ri.se  In 
supi)ort  of  the  Eagleton  amendment. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  such  action 
in  this  Chamber  would  not  be  required. 
For  se\-eral  years  now.  it  lias  been  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  public  and  con- 
gressional di,ssati.sfaction  with  the  ad- 
ministration's war  policies  has  been 
grov.mg.  Four  and  one-half  years  ago, 
the  President  was  elected  on  a  pledge  to 
end  this  war.  But  the  war  has  not 
ended— it  has  merely  been  tninsformed 
to  a  less  visible,  less  politically  unpojiular 
method  of  destruction.  For  more  than 
100  con.seculive  days,  American  bombs 
have  been  dropped  over  Cambodia.  Of 
tiie  200  planes  used  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam at  the  height  of  our  saturation 
raids  la,st  year,  not  one  has  yet  been  re- 
a.ssigncd  from  their  ba.ses  in  Guam. 
Thailand,  and  el.sewhere.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  time  has  come — in  fact,  is  long  over- 
due—to put  a  stop  by  congressional  man- 
date to  this  tragic  error  in  policy. 

I  have  been  a  part  of  tlie  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  our  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  ever  .since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Vietnam 
Disfngagement  Act  of  1971.  I  was  a  sign- 
er of  the  "ONeill  letter,"  signifying  in- 
tent to  vote  for  all  amendments  that 
would  end  the  war  by  congressional  ac- 
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tion^I  das  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  which  tied  with- 
drawal to  return  of  our  prisoners  of 
war. 

Now  that  our  POWs  are  retuircd. 
however,  there  can  be  no  continuation 
of  our  past  rationale  of  military  activity 
to  secure  their  relea.se.  In  fact,  continued 
bombing  exposes  more  Americans  to  the 
risk  of  injury,  death,  or  capture,  aside 
from  the  devastating  effect  it  has  on 
morale,  both  at  home  and  in  the  militarv. 
Aside  from  the  lack  of  military  justi- 
fications for  this  tragic  and  divisive 
policy  is  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  needlessly  being  spent  to  pursue  it. 
Currently  it  costs  $100  million  a  month 
to  bomb.  I  have,  on  April  20  of  this  year, 
written  to  President  Nixon,  deploring  the 
mentality  that  has  led  up  to  our  present 
position,  and  still  maintained  that  there 
are  not  enough  funds  available  for  our 
domestic  problems  of  housing,  illness, 
and  unemjiloyment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  here  for  ac- 
tion to  end.  once  and  for  all,  our  miliiarv 
activity  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Eagleton 
amendment  would  accomplish  this  by 
extending  the  prohibition  on  use  of  funds 
voted  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
on  May  10  to  past  appropriation  bills, 
and  to  activities  in  and  over  Laos,  as 
well  as  Cambodia.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  congressional  authority  exists 
to  enact  such  a  ban  under  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

For  too  long  now.  the  Congress  has, 
either  by  permission  or  by  omission,  per- 
mitted its  powers  regarding  war  actions 
to  be  abused  and  usurped  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Even  in  the  face  of  continu- 
ing displeasure  voiced  by  the  Congress, 
the  President  has  persisted  in  his  v.ar 
policies.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  now 
to  positively  end  the  tragedy,  the  agonv, 
and  the  divisiveness  brought  on  by  this 
war.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  concur  with  the  Senate  ana  finally 
end  the  use  of  American  men,  money, 
and  material  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
skies  of  Southeast  Asia,  by  voting  for  the 
Eagleton  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se 
in  .support  of  the  conference  report  and 
the  Senate  provision  to  cut  off  funds  for 
additional  bombing  of  Cambodia. 

Throupliout  the  long  and  torturous 
history  of  American  military  liarticijia- 
tion  in  Southeast  A.sla,  I  have  supported 
administrations  of  both  parties  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  an  honorable  and  last- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam. 

My  position.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  simplv 
this:  As  long  as  we  were  pursuing  peace 
at'tlie  negotiating  table,  as  long  as  Amer- 
ican prisoners  were  in  North  Vietnam 
and  as  long  as  our  troops  were  still  sta-  , 
tioned  in  the  south,  unilateral  disen-  ' 
gagement  by  the  United  States  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  long-teim  jicace  throughout  Indo- 
china and  a  direct  threat  to  the  security 
of  American  troops.  I  .stand  by  that 
judgment. 

However,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  new 
set  of  circumstances,  a  decidedly  differ- 
ent .situation,  when  we  are  asked  to  grant 
still  one  more  exten.sion  of  the  bombing 
of  Cambodia. 
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Our  troops  have  been  safely  with- 
drawn. Our  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
repatriated  and  the  paiastakiiig  search 
for  our  missing-in-action  continues  even 
no\»-  in  the  .south. -Dr.  Kissinger  has  had 
ample  tihie  to  conduct  additional  nego- 
tiations with  Le  Due  Tho  and  substantial 
progress  has  been  maae  in  this  area. 

The  three  goals  which  motivated  my 
ojDposition  to  joast  fund  cutoffs  have  been 
achieved  and.  therefore.  I  can  no  longer 
.support   the  bombing  of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  eliminate  completely  our  operations 
in  Indochina.  Rather  than  taking  a  step 
backward  into  the  turmoil  and  uncertain- 
ty of  renewed  and  possibly  expanding 
military  activities,  it  is  now  time  far  us 
to  look  forward  to  a  new  era  of  jjcace- 
ful  negotiation  and  settlement  in  this 
troubled  area  of  the  world. 

This  is  not  a  simple  goal:  it  will  not 
be  won  easily.  Neverthless.  we  must  un- 
dertake this  new  approach — an  approach 
which  coincides  with  the  realities  of  to- 
day and  not  of  the  jjast.  For  these  rea- 
sons then.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  moved  to 
support  this  measure  to  cut  off  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Sneaker.  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  this  afternoon  have  an  op- 
portunity to  cut  off  all  funds  for  Amer- 
ican bombing  and  combat  .support  ac- 
tivities in  Cambodia  and  Indochina. 

Had  I  been  a  member  of  the  House 
conferees  meeting  with  Senators  on  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  H.R.  7447,  I  would 
have  supported  the  .so-called  Eagleton 
amendment,  which  was  the  ma.ior  Issue 
in  disagreement  on  this  bill. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  House. 
I  supported  the  antiwar  funds  amend- 
ment to  cut  off  all  funds  in  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fi.scal  year. 

The  Eagleton  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate goes  beyond  the  House  position.  It 
applies  to  funds  in  this  bill  and  all  previ- 
ous appropriations,  and  adds  Laos  in 
addition  to  Cambodia  with  respect  to 
prohibition  on  bombings  and  combat  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  exercise  its  preroga- 
tive and  duty  through  the  power  of  the 
pur.se  to  let  the  While  House  know  we 
want  to  put  an  end  to  the  killing  and 
maiming  by  American  forces  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Thereloie,  I  support  and  will  vote  for 
the  Giamo  preferential  motion  for  the 
Hou.se  to  recede  and  concur  with  the 
Senate  on  the  Eagleton  amendment.  Lets 
put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  ugly  Indochina 
war. 

Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    today's 

\otc  by  the  House  curbing  the  President 

'in  his  enthusiastic  bombing  policies  over 

Cambodia  and  Laos,  is  truly  a  historical 

occasion. 

Though  it  is  sad  that  con.soiousnes.s  of 
the  tragedy  of  Indochina  took  .so  long  to 
l)ermeate  the  Hou.se,  it  is  nonetheless  an 
important  occasion  that  such  awareness 
now  exi.sts. 

Tlie  blood  and  needless  sacrifice  of 
Vietnam  will  always  be  a  blot  on  our  na- 
tional honor  but  that  blot  may  now  be  of 


lesser  magnitude  than  would  have  been 
the  case  without  today's  votes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
pre\ious  question  on  the  motion  to  con- 
cur with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Has  the  previous  ques- 
tion been  moved? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
niDved  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  previous  ques- 
tion has  been  moved  on  the  motion.  Until 
that  has  been  disposed  of.  the  Cha.r  is 
without  power  recognize  'any  Member 
for  any  other  purpose. 

The  question  is  on  ordering  the  previ- 
ous question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
;  .'eferential  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken:  and 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  liarliamentarj-  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentarj-  inquin-. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  Chair  is  not  going 
to  allow  any  further  interruptions. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  jwrliamentary  inquiry.  Was  that  a  vote 
on  the  previous  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  was  on 
the  motion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  na.vs  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\ ice,  and  there  were— yeas  204.  navs  204, 
present  1.  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
{Roll  No.  2741 


the 
ap- 


Arnisiroiig 
Bafalis 
Bitki-r 
Bp.Trri 
BfVill 
B;ark))uni 
Bowtii 
Bra.v 

Kr(  '-kii'.rulue 
Bni'.klf.v 
Brook.s 
Browi!.  Mich. 
Browi.   Ohio 
-Bro-.hi'.l.  N  f, 
Bru.\hill,  Va. 
Biuh;ir..'ui 
BiircfTipr 
Burke.  Fla 
Burleson,  Tix, 
Butler 
B>roh 
C'aini) 
Carter 
C'.Tsey.  Ti'X 
Cetierb.Ti: 
Chiuuberlah; 
Chappell 
C'laiU'.\ 
flau;  en. 

Uo!i  H 
C;aw.,ou.  Del 
C'le\elni!Cl 
Cochran 
ColUer 
fo!l:i;-    Te\ 
C'on.ible 
C'onlaii 
c'ou-hlui 
Ci.ii.i 

Danu  :.  Dan 
Dar.iel.  liwben 

W..  Jr 
D.iMs,  Ga 
navis  SC. 

n.ivis.  Wi.s 


YE.'\S-  204 
c!p  la  Gar/a 
Delanoy 
Dennis 
Deviue 
Dickin.son 
Don  I 
Duncan 
Eclwanls.  .Ma. 
Erlei'.born 
Kshloman 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford,  Ger.tUl  R 
Frehnuhuysen 
Frey 

I  roehlieh 
Fu<iua 
Geitys 
Gilnian 
Goldwater 
Goodliny 
GroMT 
Gulj.ser 
Gu\er 
Haley 
Haiun.er- 

srhn'.ldt 
H.iurahan 
H.insrii,  liiaho 
Marsha 
H..r\.'\ 
Ha.siiir,s 
Hay.s 
Hebprl 

mills  ' 

Hinsh.iw 

Hu!:an 

Hoi  I 

HoMoii 

Hosir.er 

Huher 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hnirhii.son 

I.hord 

.htriiian 


.lohnsor,.  Pa. 

Jone?,  .Ma. 

.Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Ka/en 

Keatii:g 

Kemp 

Keichuni 

Ku.f: 

Knvkend.nH 

Lnndcrebe 

Laua 

Lci.t 

Lott 

Lilian 

MeCoIh.-ter 

MeEweu 

McFall 

McSpaddeu 

Mariicati 

Mahon 

Mail  hard 

Maun 

Mara^itl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N  C. 

Mat  his  Ga 

M;-,\ne 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

M.iu-hall 

Mitchell. 

Mi.'pll 

Mollohan 

MontLLOiuery 

Moorhead. 

Calif 
Miirpliv 
Mvcr.s 
Ntl.sen 

NAhOls 

t>  Brlen 
Parris 
PassM'.an 
Pettis 


Ohio 
N  Y. 


NY. 


PO.TCP 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Te.N. 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Ke^;ula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rcbiii.soii.  Vn, 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rou^selot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

.Sarasm 

Sal  terfleld 

Saylor 

SchPrlP 

Schueebi-li 

Sebeliu.s 

Shipley 

Shriver 

.Sliu.-ter 

Sikes 


Ab/iii: 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

.^ndrew■s.  N.C. 

Aiidiews. 
N.  Dak. 

.^r.inm/io 

.\rcher 

Ashley 

.Aspm 

Barrett 

Benneti 

Bertiland 

Biai-t:i 

B;t.-:er 

Blnnham 

Boucs 

Bolaiid 

Bollinp 

Brademas 

Brasco 

B.-oonirield 

Broi/iv.ati 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke  Cain. 

Burke   Mass. 

Burton 

Carey.  N.Y 

Carney.  Ohio 

ChLsholni 

Clark 

Clay 

Cohen 

collm.s.  111. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cctrnian 

Cotter 

Cronin 

Culver 

D.iniels. 

Dommick  V. 
Delleiiback 
DelUniis. 
Deiiholtn 
Dent 
Diits 
Dumell 
Dot.ohue 
Downing 
Dniiaii 
Dulski 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  C; 
Ell  be  r!.; 
Fsch 

Evans.  Colo.'' 
Evins.  Tei'.i... 
Fascell 
Findlcv 
I  ish 
Folev 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsyihe 
FouuiBin 
Fraser 
Froii.'cl 
Fulton 


'alif. 


Skubiiz 

black 

Smith,  >;  Y. 

Snyder 

.Spence 

Stanton. 

J,  William 
Steed 
Steplman 
Stcifier,  An/. 
Sieiser.  Wi». 
Stephens 
Stration 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symn.a 
Talcott 
Tn\lor  Mo 
'I<  .luue.  Calif 
Thomson.  Wis 
Towell.  Nev. 
Treen 

Val.der  Jagt 
Veysey 
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G.c.do.s 

G.uiino 

Gibbons 

Gmn 

Goi;^ale^ 

Grasso 

Green.  Ore? 

Green.  Pa 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Gtmter 

Hamilton 

Hauley 

Haiiien.  Wa>h 

Harrinetou 

Hawku-s 

Hechler.  W.  V.'. 

Heckler,  M.-sS 

Hem? 

HeIsto.sk! 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifteld 

Hoii/man 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnsou,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo 

Jones,  Teiin. 

Jordan 

Karlh 

Krtftei.nieier 

Kluczxnski' 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leg'-eti 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lent   La 

Lon^.  Md. 

McClory 

McClo.skev 

McCormack 

McD..ae 

M.icdor.,:;d 

Madden 

Ma.l.nry 

MaThias  Call! 

Matstm.'itra 

Ma.'i'Oll 

Meeds 

Meichtr 

MetcallP 

Me/vir.sk;. 

Minish 

M.uk 

Mitchell    Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead  Pa 

Mori,aI; 

Mosher 

Murphy,  r.!. 

N.Ttrher 

Ned/i 

Nix 

OlH'V 

O  Hara 
O  Neill 

Owens  ' 

P.tu-.an 


,  N  T 


Wacjoi.r.er 

Walsh 

Wanipler 

Ware 

White 

Whuehurst 

Whiltei. 

Widnall 

Wieains 

Willian.s 

Wilson    Bijb 

Wii.n 

Wru^iit 

VVvdler 

W.Mie 

Wyn-.an 

Y'oung  FIT. 

Your.'-v  III 

Y'oune,  S  C. 

Young.  Tex. 

Z  .Ijlocki 

Zion 

Z-.\.ah 


Patten 

Perk  a.  s 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price.  Ill, 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Randan 

Rar.tiel 

Rees 

Reid 

Retiss 

RieRle 

Rinaldo 

Robisoii, 

Rodino 

Roe 

ROL'ers 

Roiualio.  Wyo 

Rooi.ey.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roueh 

Rov 

Roybal 

Rv.i.nels 

R\an 

St  Gennaiu 

Sandman 

Sarbar.es 

Schroeder       i 

Seiberlilig       I 

Shotip 

Sisk  .1 

Snuih.  Iowa  I 

Statf^Pts 

Star.ron. 

James  V.      1 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
S;ud?is 
Sullivan 
Svmai^ion 
Taylor.  N  C 
Thci-.p 
Tliornton 
Tieri.an 
fdall 
V'.lnian 
\'.\\.  Dee:  In 
Vai-.ik 
Vi'-'orito 
W  aldie 
Whaleu 
Wilson. 
Char;<  s  H  , 
Calif 
Wilson. 

Chnrlr?  Tev 
Wolff 
Wwitt 
Y.itea 
Yatron 
Y'Oiiug.  Oa. 


Abrtnor 
Ailains 


PRFSENT- 1 
M.Kay 
NOT  VOTING- 24 

.Anderson.  .\shbrook 

Ciillf  Bai^ir.o 
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Be!! 

B.n:r.;k 
Brta,:\ 
Biir;:.-cr    Mo. 
Danielson 

Dt.'■Ail.^ki 

l:-htT 
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F.',  nt 

Gross 

Hanna 

McKir.r.pv 

Mills,  Ark. 
Mc^-s 


Pepper 
Koouey.  N,Y. 
Teasne.  Te.x. 
Thrnip.-rn,  N  J. 
Yolir.c.  Alaska 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  tlie  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


picfcrential   motion   was   re- 


So   the 
jected. 

The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  MfKay  for.  wi'.h  Mr.  Mf  ;,t  ,:::au!st, 

Mr.   Derwinski  for.  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Fi.sher  for,  with  Mr.  Tlionip.so:i  of  New 
Jersey  agaiiibt. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for.  v.r.h  Mr    Adam.s 
acaiissr. 

Mr.  A.shbrook  for.  with  Mr,  Brea\tx  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  wUh  Mr. 
Daniel.son  again.st. 

Mr,  Teagiie  of  Tevns  for.  v..-,ii  Mr.  Burli- 
son  of  Missouri  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Biatnik  with  Mr.  Flyiu. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Audr.or. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Gr  -;s. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Moss'.  If  he  had  been  present,  he 
would  have  voted  'nay."  I  voted  •yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  -pre/^ent." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i,-;  on  the 
motion  to  concur  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  iMr.  Gi.mmo'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  84:  Page  60,  after 
line  19,  in-er?  : 

';Sec.  ;306,  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained m  this  or  any  other  Act.  or  of  funds 
available  for  expenditure  by  any  corporation 
or  agency  siiall  be  used,  other  than  for  iior- 
inal  and  recogniyed  executive-leg;;lative  rela- 
tionships, for  publicity  or  projjaganda  pur- 
po-ses.  for  the  preparation,  distribution,  or 
u.se  of  any  kit.  p.imphlet,  booklet,  publica- 
tion, radio,  television,  or  film  presentation 
designed  to  support  or  defeat  legislation 
pending  before  the  Congress,  except  m  pres- 
ent..'loi.  to  the  Congress  it.-!elf." 

M'jTK.N     OFFfP.tD      BY     .MR.     M^HON' 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
rpotion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-Mr.  M.^Hr.N-  moves  that  the  House  recede 
f.'oni  i',s  di-,at:reement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  .Senate  numbered  84  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  a.s  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  .lUid  amend- 
nient  insert  the  following: 

•Sec.  306.  No  part  of  anv  appropriation 
coiitamed  m  thus  or  any  other  Act,  or  of 
funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any  cor- 
poration or  at'ei.ry  Oiall  be  used,  other  than 
t"T  normal  and  recot-nized  executive-legisla- 
tive relaiioii.ships.  for  publicitv  or  propa- 
ganda purposes,  for  the  preparation,  di^rri- 
bution.  or  use  of  any  kit,  pamphlet,  booklet 
publication,  radio,  television,  or  film  presen- 
l.-.tion  de,ig:,ed  to  support  or  defe.it  legisla- 
tion pending  before  tlie  Cont're:-::,  except  in 
prf,-.-nt;,Jion   to  the  Congress  I'.self. 

■.Sec.  307.  Appropriations  and  authority 
tTovided  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  from 
•J  me  5  11*7.3,  and  all  obligations  incurred  in 
anticipation  of  the  appropriations  and  au- 
thority provided  m  thi.  Act  are  hereby  ra'i- 
lifd  and  con.f.rmed  if  otiurwl  .e  m  accord- 
ance Mith  the  provision-,  of  this  A' t  " 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT OX  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
MAKING  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  i^nan- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ajjpropnations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  a  .joint  resolu- 
tion making  continuing  appropriations 
lor  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  puri^oses. 

Mr.  CEDH<BERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas? 

Tliere  was  no  ob.jection. 


.Su!ieri:-ir  Court  of  New  Jersey  at  Mercer 
County.  Trenton.  New  Jersey,  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of'  June,  1973  to 
testify  in  the  case  of  State  of  New  Jer.sey 
against  James  M.  Turner  and  Charles 
Lentine;   and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  this  House  no 
'lember  is  authorized  to  appear  end  testifv, 
but  by  order  of  the  House:  Therefore  be  it 
-  Resolved.  That  Representative  John  E, 
Hunt  is  authorized  to  appear  in  response  to 
the  subpena  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  in  Mercer  County;  and  be  it  further 
lic^ulLcd'  That  as  a  re.spectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
s'lir.itted   to   the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE— NEW 
JERSEY  AGAINST  JAMES  M.  TUR- 
NER AND  CHARLES  LENTINE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from   New   Jersey    iMr. 

HfN'T"  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
I  have  received  a  subpena  to  testify 
before  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey 
at  Mercer  Comity,  Trenton,  N.J.,  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  June  25,  1973.  In  the  case  of  New 
Jersey  against  James  M.  Turner  and 
Charles  Lentine. 

Under  ilie  precedents  of  this  House 
I  am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
without  the  consent  of  the  House.  The 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved. 

I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 
I  send  the  siibpcnu  to  the  desk. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
[In   tiie  Superior  Court   of  New  Jersey,  Law 

Division,    Criminal] 
St.ite  of  New  Jersey,  pi.mntiff  v.  James  M. 
Tlrner  and  Charles  Lentine,  defendants 
[In   the  superior   court   of  New  Jersey   Law 
Division,  Criminal] 
The  State  of  New  Jersey,  to:  Congressman 
John  E.  Hunt.  67  Cooper  St.,  Woodbury,  N  J, 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  and 
give  testimony  before  the  above  named  Cotirt 
before    Judge    Arthur    A.    Salvatore,    court 
houi,e,  Mercer  County.  4th  floor,  Trenton  on 
Monday,    June    25th,    1973,    at    9:30    o'clock 
AM ,   on    the   part   of  defendant.  Turner   m 
the  above  entitled  action. 

Failure   to  appear  according  to   the  com- 
mand f.f  this  Subpoena  will  subject  you  to 
a  penalty,  damages  In  a  Civil  Suit  and  pun- 
i,shment  for  contempt  of  Court. 
June  22,  1973. 

MoRiiMER  G.  New.man,  Jr  .  Clerk. 
Rov    D    Cummins,   E.sq.,  Attorney   for   dc- 
fendaii' .  '1  urner. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofler  a 
privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  464)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follo'vv,- : 

H,   His,  4G4 

Wiiereas  Representative  John  E.  Hunt,  a 
Member  of  this  House,  has  been  served  with 
a  .ubpena  to  appear  as  a  wUness  before  the 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  ENTER- 
TAIN MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND  THE 
RULES  DURING  WEEK  OF  JUNE  25, 
1973 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  454  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  "esolutior  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  454 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  in  order  for  tl^.e 
Speaker  at  any  time  during  the  week  of 
June  25,  1973,  to  entertain  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  1,  rule  XXVII. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  21st,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
considered  and  adopted  Hou.se  Resolu- 
tion 454.  House  Resolution  454  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  for  the  Speaker 
at  any  time  during  the  week  of  June  25, 
1973,  to  entertain  motions  to  su.spend  the 
rules,  not  withstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  1,  rule  XXVII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  454  will 
allow  the  Members  to  spend  the  holiday 
week  of  July  4th  with  their  families.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  approve  of  this  resolution,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.'  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wi-sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

I  must  say  in  all  honesty  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  we  should  have  Christmas 
in  June.  Thi..  House  resolution  in  effect 
waives  the  lay-over  period  for  considera- 
tion of  conference  reports  before  this 
body.  I  think  it  Is  unnecessary  and  totally 
unwarranted.  I  think  the  House  will  make 
a  terrible  mistake  if  it  decides  to  adopt 
this  kind  of  resolution  in  the  middle  of 
the  year. 

I  can  at  least  justify  to  some  extent 
the  willingness  of  tlie  Hou.se  during  the 
last  week  of  the  session  to  suspend  the 
rules  in  order  to  complete  our  business. 
This  resolution  suspends  the  rules  in  a 
lieriod  of  time  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
when  we  are  coming  back  in  July  to  be 
here  for  the  month  of  July.  We  know 
we  will  be  back  here  in  September  after 
Labor  Day.  I  find  ab.solutely  no  reason 
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why     the     House     should     adopt     this 
resolution. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  that  I 
strongly  ob.ject  to  the  resolution,  and  I 
hope  tliat  the  House  will  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  should  be  glad  to  offer  the  gentle- 
man an  explanation  if  he  cares  to  have 
one. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  ,'hould 
appreciate  having  one. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tlie  need  for  this  resolution  is  in 
regard  to  conference  reports  that  might 
come  back  before  June  30.  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  We  ha\e  a  very  im- 
portant conference  rc!:)ort  in  retard  to 
the  debt  limit.  If  it  comes  back  on 
Tliui'.sday  or  Friday  ol  this  week,  there 
would  be  no  time  to  consider  it  before  the 
July  4  recess  under  tlie  3-day  rule.  This 
would  su.spend  the  3-day  rule. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
Speaker.  He  is  only  going  to  utilize  the 
prerogative  we  give  him  under  this  res- 
olution in  cases  ol  emergency,  and  I 
think  it  jjerfectly  fair  and  j^ropcr  that 
he  should  do  so. 

.    Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  ol  Nebraska.  I  ;,iold  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.'consm.  I  appre- 
ciate that  explanation  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  but  if  that  is  the  ca.se. 
then  let  us  adopt  a  resolution  that  says 
we  can  waive  this  3-day  rule  on  confer- 
ence reports  for  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  This 
4s  a  blanket  waiver  for  all  bills.  It  is 
totally  unjustified,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  This  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to  by  tiie  leadersliip  of 
both  i3arties  in  the  House, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Caluornia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  ajJiJieciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  What  are  the  other 
bills  that  may  come  back  from  confer- 
ence, if  this  is  so  important  to  establish 
such  a  blanket  waiver  of  tb.e  rules'.^ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  could  not 
answer  the  gentleman,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  bills  will  be  agreed  upon  in 
conference  between  lunv  and  next 
Friday. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  re.t -on  1  tend 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  that  if  this  is  one  specific  con- 
ference rejiort  that  maybe  need,^  emer- 
gency attention,  wliy  not  iiiiike  just  that 
specific  exception?  Why  make  it  such  a 
blanket  rule?  We  may  come  up  with  a 
deadline  time  on  Fruia,\'  next,  and  I  just 
do  not  think  it  is  good  iMoceuure.  Sud- 
(icnly  we  may  have  5  or  10  or  15  dif- 
ferent conference  reiiorts,  and  we  would 
not  have  adequate  time  to  know  wlnit 
the  real  changes  are 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebni^ka  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  does  not  have  sufTicient 
tonfidence  in  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  trust  them. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  refuse  to  yield  any 
lurlhcr. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
S!)eaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorufri  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  ijresent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  ijresent. 

a;  Arms  v.il!  notify 


Tiie  Sergeant 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was 
vice  and  there  were — \eas 
nOb  voting  28.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  275 
YEAS— 276 


taken  by  electronic 
76.  navs 


ab- 

de- 
129. 


Ab/ut 

AdCKibbo 

.•\:(  .\ancir: 

Ander.son   111 

Andrews.  N  f ' 

.Andrews. 
N.  Dait 

.■\r.nunzio 

.\r:n-\ro-.\<,\ 

Aspiii 

Barrett 

Beniu- !  t 

Brrulanci 

BeviU 

BuiHgi 

Binnhan.i 

Bo>,' ..■,■- 

Boiaiui 

Polur.!; 

Boweii 

Bradi'nui.> 

Bi;:sco 

Brerkmriii'.'e 

Bniikle.v 

Bt'onks 

Bro;/ii;;,r. 

Brown,  Cm;; 

Broyhill.  Vi., 

Burke.  Calii 

Burke,  M.;,- 

Bur;cson.  Vi\ 

Burton 

Camj) 

Carey.  N.Y 
CaiTiey.  Ohio 
Cas^y.  Te\ 
CcderljorL' 
Ch.iinbeM,..!. 
Cli.-'jipell 
Chisholni 
Chirk 
Clnu.'-en. 
Don  H 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cyhen 
Collier 
Collins.  II! 
Conyers 
Contiaii 
Cotter 
Culver 
Uaiuels. 

UOMimuk  V 
Davis.  Ga 
D.ivis.  S  C. 
d(  la  Gar-'a 
Dehiney 
Dellunis 
Denhoini 
Dent 
DiuL-; 
Diiigell 
Dor.oluif 
Dorn 
Dnwiiiiit; 
Urinaii 
Uulski 
Diuican 
Eckliardl 
Fdw.irds.  Ah'. 
FilSMU-tls  Call! 
EilbiTi; 


Evans.  Colo. 

Evms.  Tcnn. 

Fi..-,ce:i 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 


Madden 
Madipan 
Mahon 
Ma  ill  lard 
Mann 
Martin.  N^br 


Ford.  GfT.Ui  R   Mathias.  Calil 


Ford. 

William  D 

Foiuitam 

Fraser 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Giivdos 

Geity.s 

G'.aimo 

Gibbons 

Gmn 

Goii/alez 

Grawo 

Green.  Pa 

GnfTiths 

Gunter 

Guver 

Haley 

Hamiltor. 

Hanley 

Hannu 

Hanrah.'in 

n.inst-n,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash 

Harrin^uoii 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W   Va 

HelsiOski 

Hen^e^^ol: 

Hicks 

Hn:u;eld 

Ho.t/iiian 

Hortoii 

Hosmcr 

Howard 
Huiil-'.ate 

Ichord 
Jarnuin 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jdlmson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jor.cs.  N  c 
Jones.  Okla 
Jones   'IVi-i. 
Jordan 
Karth 

•  Knstcr.meier 
Ka/cn 
Kluczvnski 
Koch 
Kyros     •* 
Laiulrun; 
Lai  (a 
Lei^st'tt 
Leliinai: 
Lent 
Litton 
Loni:  La 
McCuriiKuk 
McDadc 
McFall 
McKay 
MiJSpaiidii! 
MrtcdonaUi 


,  ii: 

,  N 


Mat.-^unaiia 
Ma/zoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 
Metcalle 

Mezvinsky 

Ml;  lord 

Mu.ish 

Mink 

Mitchell   Mo 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorheiu.   P 

Morg.Tn 

Mosher 

Murphy, 

Murphy. 

Nat  Cher 

Ncri/1 

Nelseii 

Nix 

O  Brien 

OHaia 

ONeiU 

Owens 

Passnum 

Paimau 

Patten 

Perktll^ 

Pukic 

Pike 

Poaue 

Podell 

Prever 

Price.  I'.: 

Pri"*  chard 

Quic 

QulUeil 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rei.-- 

Rciiula 

Re!d 

Keuss 

Hho.;c.- 

Hiegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roitilio 

Roe 

Rocit  rs 

Roncalio.  W\o. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Ro.^eiithal 

Rostenkow.-ki 

Rou^h 

Rov 

Roybal 

Hunue!s 

Riippo 

R:an 

yi  Ciernuui. 

Sandinau 

SaniMU 

t^.cbar.es 


Sclmeebeli 

Scliroeder 

Seiberiin.i; 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sinister 

Sikes 

Si.-k 

Skubitz 

SU;fk 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  NY 
Sta';pers 
Sian'on. 

J.  William 
S' an  I  on. 

James  V 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
.Sfc.Thcns 
Stokes 


Archer 

.trends 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Beard 

Bie.-.ier 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Broom  field 

Brown.  Mich 

Brown.  Ohio 

Bro.\hill.  N  C 

Buchanan 

Burgencr 

Burke.  F!a 

Butler 

Bvion 

Caricr 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collins.  Tex 

Conable 

Coiiian 

Cor.  te 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Cronin 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W    Jr. 
Davib.  Wi.- 
Dellenback 
Denms 
Devine 
DickinsOU 
du  Pont 
Erlenbori: 
Esch 

E>hlentaii 
Findlcv 
Fi!-h 

Forsythe 
Freliiwhuysen 


Stratton 

Stubbleheld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor.  N  C 

Teague.  Tex 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell.  Nev. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

WasFonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 
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Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Giim.an 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Graver 

C.uljser 

Glide 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Harsha 

Harvey 

HasluiEs 

Heckler,  Mass 

Heinz 

Hillls 

Hmshaw 

Ho-'un 

Holt 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutfhiuson 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchtim 

Km? 

Kuykendall 

Landcrebe 

Loit 

Luiur.      t 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColIistcr 

McEwen 

Mallary 

Maraziti 

'NLinin.  N.C. 

Maihis.  Ga. 

Mavne 

Miller 

MmshaliOh^o 

Mil  Che:  1.  NY.    ■ 


Tex. 


Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charleo 
Wolff 
Wrifht 
Wiati 
Wydler 
W\  man 
Yates 
Yairon 
Young.  Ga 
Young.  Ill 
Young.  SO. 
Young.  Tex 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Mi.'el! 

Montcomery 

Moorhead 

CalU. 
Myers 
Nichols 
Obr-v 

Parris 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price  Tex. 

Rarick 

Robiii.'on.  Va 

Robison.  N  Y 

Roncalio.  N  Y 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

SatterfieUl 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Snyder/ 

Spcnce 

Steelman 

Steiger.  An  • 

Steiger.  W;^. 

S:.  mm.- 

Taleott 

Taylor.  Mo 

Teaguc  Caiif. 

Thomson.  Wu. 

Thone 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Ve\  sey 

Wanipler 

Whitehur>l 

Widr.all 

Wigiins 

Wmn 

Wylie 

Young.  Fl.-i 
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.^bai.or 

Adams 

.Mderson 

Calif. 
A-hbroak 
Ashley 
Badilio 
Bell 
b:.  ii..k 

Bri..u\ 


Btirlison.  Mo 

Danielson 

Derwmski 

Fi--her 

Flynt 

Gray 

Green  Oro-- 

Gro.  .- 

Hsber: 

Ldrv  Md 


MoKmntv 
Michel 
Mills.. Ark 
Moss 
Pepper 
Railsbaek 
Rooney.  NY 
Thompson.  N.J 
Young.  Alaska 


So  -the  resolijtion  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk    announced    the    follow 
pairs  , 

Mr.    TnouipsOiJ  ol    New    Jt•r^ey 


Willi 


mg 
Mr 


Michel 

Mr.  Hcbert  with  Mr    Ratlsback 

Mr    Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr    Ashley 

Mr    Breaiix  with  Mr    .\bdnor. 

Mr.  .Adams  with  Mr.  Badilio. 

Mr   Biatnik  witli  Mr   Derwin^ki 

Mr  .■\ndersoii  of  California  •a;: !i  Mr  Fi-iicr 

Mr    Danielson  witli  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr   Gray  with  Mr   Flynt 

Mr.>    Green  of  Ore.ion  with  Mr    Gro.-j- 

Mr    Mo>s  with  Mr    Young  ol  Alask.i. 

Mr    Pepper  with  .■\^hbnx-'k 

Mr    Mills  o!  .Arkansas  with  Mr    McKmr.ev 

Mr    Burli^oii  i>f  MismiuvI  with  Mr   long  of 
Maryland 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoiuiccd 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
t.ible. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

AUTHORIZATION.  197-1 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direct. on  of  tiic  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  447  ar.d  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.-olutiun  as  fol- 
lov.s: 

H.  Res  -J-IT 

Resolved,  Tlvat  upon  the  adoption  of  thi.s 
resolution  it  shall  be  ;n  r.rder  ;o  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ittclf  into  the  Comnuf  oe 
of  tiie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  L'liiou 
for  the  coniideration  of  the  bill  iHR  8662) 
to  atithorure  appropnatious  to  the  Atoniio 
Eiieifiy  Commisiioii  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2(31  of  the  Atorr.ic  Enercry  Act  of  i;i54.  a.s 
amended,  and  for  otlier  purposes.  After  gen- 
er.a  deb.ite.  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  n.ir.ority  member 
of  tlie  Joint  Cunimittec  on  Atomic  Enersrv, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  coKiidcrarion  of  the  bill  for  amendment 
the  Committee  .sliall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  xhk  House  With  .«ui-h  amendnicn'.s  as  may 
have  Reen  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  a.s  ordered  on  the  bill  ar.d 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  e.vcept  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Te.xns  .Mr.  Yul-.t;.  i.s  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Te.xas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  vield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
I.linois  (Mr.  Anderson-i.  peiuling  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  m.av 
con.-time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  447 
provides' for  a  1-hour  open  rule  on  H.R. 
8662.  a  bill  to  authorize  approiiuations 
for  the  Atomic  Ener-'v  Conuiiis-ion  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

The  total  co.st  of  the  bill  is  the  au- 
thorization total  of  52.429.0,55.000.  Of 
thi.-^  total.  31.740.750.000  is  authorized  for 
Operating  E.\pen.^es  and  SG83,305.000  l.s 
raitliorized  for  Plant  and  Capil.tl  eciuip- 
nient. 

Authorizations  made  in  the  bill  include 
those  for  proKrams  such  as  aiiplied 
energy  technology,  space  nuclear  sys- 
tems, physical  research,  such  as  mctal- 
lurgv  and  mjterial.s  research,  and  bio- 
mfdicji  and  environmental  ixv-earcli 

Ti-e  .e2.429.0.5.rnno  total  aufhori/ation 
i.s  appro-imntelv  $174,420,000  below  the 
authori/aTiDn  for  fi-t.d  vear  1973. 

Mr  Spo  kf>r  I  urge  adoption  of  Hou.se 
Re-clut.on  447  m  order  tlial  we  may  dis- 
cus- and  debate  H  R  S662. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  v.e  .ire  con.  idering  House  Reso- 
lution 447,  winch  provides  for  llie  con- 
.Mderation  of  H.R.  8662.  authorizing'  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Enercy  f  ■orii- 
mis'ion  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  is  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  j'eneral  debate. 

The  purpo  n  of  H  R.  8662  is  to  author- 
i/e  fund.s  for  the  Atomic  Ener^^v  Commi.s- 
Mon  for  f5.scal  year  1074. 


The  total  cc^t  of  this  bill  is  $2,429.- 
053  000.  Of  this.  $1,740,750.0000  is  for  op- 
erating expenses,  and  $688,305,000  is  for 
pl-int  and  rapital  eciuipment. 

The  authorization  in  this  bill  is  $103.- 
495.000.  or  about  4.1  percent  le.'^s  than 
the  amount  reque.sted. 

The  committee  acted  to  reduce  funds 
for  some  I'rosrams— notably  theie  was  a 
reduction  of  S142  million  in  the  Commis- 
sions  nuclear  weapon.s  program— and  to 
provide  for  modest  increases  in  other 
lirogram.s— namely,  reactor  development 
and  technology,  controlled  research,  and 
the  development  of  medical  isotopes.' 

The  committee  added  S2  million  in  or- 
der that  detailed  planning  cotild  com- 
mence on  a  second  liciuid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  demonstration  pro.iect. 
This  action  is  in  consonance  v.ith  over.ll 
plan.ning  for  the  development  and  dem- 
on.--[ration  of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breed- 
er reactor  as  announced  by  President 
Nixon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  447  in  order  that  the 
Hou.se  may  begin  debate  on  H.R.  8662. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I 
move  the  previous  ciuestion  on  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  previous  fjuestion  was  ordered. 
Tile  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
.\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

-Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  itito 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  8662.  to  au- 
tiiorize  appropriations  to  tlie  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  v.ith 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 
Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

i:;  THE  coMMirrEE  of  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it.self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8662,  with  Mr. 
Ui.AT^L  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ir.g  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Pf,ice»  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hos- 
MEF '  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Tlic  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fiom  Illinois. 

-Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  my.self  such  lime  a.s  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  AEC  autliorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  the  Committee.  The  Committee  has 
rcMcwed  the  Commission's  budget  re- 
quest and  recommended  changes  in  the 
funcl.s  for  several  of  the  AEC"s  programs 
in  accordance  with  its  ov.n  viev.-  of  the 
r  'tional  priorities.  The  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations are  founded  upon  the 
testimrmy  received  in  seven  public  ajid 
tliree  executive  hearings  and  extensive 


material  which  is  Included  In  the  hear- 
ing record. 

This  bill  authorizes  appro'iriations 
totaling  $2,429,055,000  for  the  coming 
year.  That  amount  is  ajiprovimately  4.1 
percent  less  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  Commission  and  about  6.7  per- 
cent less  than  was  authorized  for  fiscal 
yefir  1973. 

Approximately  52  percent  of  the  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1974  estimated  pro- 
gram costs  will  be  for  civilian  programs. 
The  remainder  will  be  military  aijplica- 
tions  of  atomic  energy.  The  civilian  por- 
tion of  the  AEC's  jirograms  includes 
S128  3  million  in  operating  costs  for  the 
high  energy  physics  program  for  v.hic-li 
the  .^EC  acts  as  principal  funding  agent 
for  the  einire  Federal  Government. 

Tlie  Committee  reduced  the  budget  re- 
quest by  $103,495,000.  ■ 

The  bill  is  $174,420,000  less  than  the 
1973  authorization. 

OI  Fr..4TI.-,'G     FVNDS 

Turninrr  to  tlie  bill  itself,  the  individ- 
ual sections" are  explained  in  the  section- 
by-secticn  analj-sis  beginning  at  page  43 
of  the  committee  report.  Section  101 'a' 
would  amhori/e  $1,740,750,000  for  oper- 
ating expenses.  This  t«tal  figure  con- 
.sists  of  the  components  listed  in  the  table 
on  page  3  of  the  committee  rei^ort.  Each 
portion  of  that  table  is  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  the  committee  report  beginning' 
at  page  6.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mendf.-d  several  adjustments  to  the 
AEC's  requested  authorization.  The  net 
total  of  these  adjustments  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  S12. 500.000. 

I  v.ould  like  to  highliglit  some  of  the 
significant  areas  affected  bx  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations.  Recognizing 
the  Nation's  need  for  incrcas.ng  amounts 
of  ■^clean  energy,  the  committee  recom- 
mended increases  of  $15  million  for  elec- 
tric power  for  the  operation  of  the  gase- 
ous diffusion  plants,  which  provide 
nuclear  fuel.  The  committee  increased 
AECs  request  for  civilian  nuclear  re-  . 
actor  development  by  $7.9  million.  Ihis  ' 
amount  includes  $2  million  for  prelimi- 
nary studies  for  a  .second  LAIFBR  dem- 
onstration plant.  The  ccmmittee  also 
added  $10.6  million  for  applied  energy 
technology,  and  $8.5  million  for  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  rc-carch. 

The  committee  was  al.'io  av.-are  of  the 
need  for  fiscal  responsibility.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  recommended  the  elimination  of 
advanced  engineering  develojiment  pro- 
grams for  two  new  atomic  artillery 
shells — $15  million — and  a  general  re- 
duction of  $35  million  in  other  weapons 
activities. 

CONST  tl'-CTKi.-J    Fr:.-p.s 

Willi  regard  to  the  plant  and  capital 
equiiimcnt  poition  of  the  budget,  con- 
tained in  .section  101  <b»  of  the  bill,  a 
total  of  $68a.305.000  is  recommended. 
This  is  a  rcduciion  of  $90,995,000  from 
the  amount  retiucted  by  the  AEC. 

Tlie  bill  authorizes  $145,225,000  for 
new  const iiicUon  projects,  $172,300,000 
for  capilii.1  equiiiment  not  related  to  con- 
stiTiclion.  and  $370,780,000  in  increases 
in  authorization  for  previou.sly  author- 
ized projects. 
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The  major  changes  recommended  in 
liiis  area  are  an  ^80  million  reduction  for 
certaiti  classified  facilities  and  a  denial 
for  a  request  for  $12  million  for  produc- 
tion facilities  for  two  new  atomic  artillery 
shells.  This  reduction,  coupled  with  the 
reduction  of  $50  million  in  operating  ex- 
penses which  I  mentioned  earlier,  results 
in  a  total  reduction  of  S142  million  in  nu- 
clear weapons  efCort.s.  I  should  stress  that 
the  committee's  recommendations  in  the 
weapons  area  do  not,  in  our  judgment, 
impair  the  national  defense. 

The  committee  also  recommended  the 
addition  of  $2.5  million  for  necessary 
modifications  to  the  Transient  Reactor 
Test  Facility  consistent  with  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  fast  reactor  safe 
ty  program. 

Sections  102,  103.  and  104  of  the  bill 
.set  forth  certain  limitations  regarding 
the  application  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  bill.  These  are  similar  to  provi- 
sions incorporated  in  previous  authoriza- 
tion acts.  However,  this  year,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  addition  of  two 
new  subsections  in  section  102  which 
would  clarify  the  AEC's  authority  to  in- 
cur obligations  beyond  amounts  specifi- 
cally set  out  for  each  line  item  construc- 
tion project. 

ISection  106  provides  for  rescission  of 
two  previously  authorized  projects  which 
are  no  longer  necessary.  The  total  au- 
thorization for  those  two  projects  was 
$2.75  million  of  which  $500,000  was  ap- 
plied to  reduce  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $750,000 
is  being  so  applied  for  the  fi.scal  year  1974 
request. 

CONCLl-.SIuN 

The.se  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
minimum  authorization  which  the  com- 
mittee believes  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
at  a  viable  level  the  e.s.sential  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Commission.  I  urge 
its  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  8662,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  fi.scal  year  1974. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. Chairman  Price,  has  already  sum- 
marized the  highlights  of  tlie  bill  now 
before  you.  including  tho^e  committee 
actions  which  constitute  a  significant 
increase  or  decrease  to  the  program 
amounts  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. As  indicated,  a  significant  reduc- 
tion recommended  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee concerns  the  Commis.sion's  nuclear 
weapons  program.  I  concur  in  tiie  Com- 
mittee action  but  do  not  propose  to  com- 
ment further  at  this  time.  Rathef,  I 
weuld  like  to  comment  upon  some  of  the 
recommendations  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, expressed  in  its  reix)rt.  which  pertain 
to  the  work  directed  toward  contributing 
to  solutions  of  the  energy  problems 
which  face  our  Nation. 

The  committee  has  given  full  support 
to  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
development  program  and  has  recom- 
mended modest  addition  of  funds  for 


other  reactors  upon  which  development 
is  continuing.  The  committee  added  a 
total  of  $7  million  to  the  high  tempera- 
ture gas  reactor,  the  molten  salt  reactor 
and  related  programs. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  recommend- 
ed the  addition  of  $8.5  million  for  the 
controlled  thermonuclear  re.  earch  pro- 
gram. This  would  bring  to  a  total  of  $53 
million  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
operating  expenses  of  this  program  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1974.  The  additional  fund- 
ing would  permit  acceleration  of  jjro- 
gram  effort  in  areas  such  as  fusion  re- 
actor technology,  three-dimensional 
plasma  computer  simulation,  toroidal  su- 
perconducting magnet  development  and 
offsite  research. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
additional  funding  so  that  the  Commis- 
sion can  begin  energy  development  work 
on  the  hydrogen  cycle  technology,  geo- 
thermal  and  solar  energy,  including  pro- 
vision for  cooperative  AEC-industry  ven- 
tures to  test  geothermal  technology. 

With  respect  to  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  explosives,  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  $3.2  million  requested  by  the 
administration  for  gas  stimulation  tech- 
nology development  and  $600,000  for  ex- 
plosive research,  development,  and  test- 
ing. Further,  the  committee  recommend- 
ed an  addition  of  S800.000  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  evaluating  hydrofracturing 
and  other  conventional  approaches  to 
gas  stimulation. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  addition  of  $15  mil- 
lion for  sjxit  purchases  of  power  in 
order  that  the  Commission  would  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  such  opportmiities 
as  may  arise  to  buy  additional  electric 
power  in  order  to  operate  its  uranium 
enriching  plants  at  somewhat  higher 
capacity  than  would  be  possible  under 
the  budget  request.  Becau.se  of  the  lack 
of  funds  this  past  year,  the  Commission 
has  not  been  able  to  pick  up  spot  pur- 
chases of  energy  at  a  reasonable  cost 
which  would  have  produced  enriched 
uranium  at  a  lower  incremental  cost 
than  the  current  average  selling  price  of 
$32  per  separative  work  luiit.  Projected 
demand  curves  pertaining  to  the  supply 
of  enriched  uranium  for  the  operation  of 
nuclear  power  reactors  to  aid  in  meeting 
this  country's  electrical  needs  increase 
dramatically  in  the  early  1980's.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  preproduce  additional  ma- 
terial now  at  a  time  when  the  enrichment 
plantxs  are  not  being  operated  at  their 
full  capacity. 

We.  in  this  Nation,  arc  clearly  con- 
siderably more  advanced  in  the  tech- 
nology for  enriching  uranium  tlian  other 
nations  throughout  the  world.  In  our  o'Rii 
best  interest-s.  we  should  make  the  best 
of  this  situation.  The  highly  developed 
nations  of  the  world  have  recognized  the 
advantage  of  generating  electric  power 
by  nuclear  means.  They  have  made  long- 
term  commitments  to  use  light  water 
power  reactors  which  require  enriched 
uranium.  We  should  avail  our.selves  of 
the  opportunity  which  presents  itself  to 
us  to  sell  this  enriching  service  to  others 
and  thereby  substantially  improve  our 
balance  of  tr;ide  with  foiei.:.;n  nations.  In 


the  coming  fi.scal  year,  the  AEC  estimates 
exiiected  revenue  of  $580  million  from 
the  operation  of  its  enrichment  plants. 
The  demand  for  uranium  enriching  serv- 
ices is  expected  to  increase  exponentially 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  problem  of  a.s.suring  adequate  en- 
riching capacity  to  meet  this  country's 
pro.iected  needs  and  the  needs  of  our 
foreign  customers  in  the  1980  s  is  a  sig- 
nificant matter.  A  decision  must  be  made 
veiy  soon  concerning  the  pro\ision  of 
aciditional  enriching  capability  ni  thi.^ 
country,  uhcther  it  be  privately  funded 
or  olherwi.ve.  In  connection  with  the  en- 
riching problem.  I  am  iileased  to  report 
that  recent  information  furnished  the 
committee  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission suggests  that  the  iirogre.ss  being 
made  on  the  efficacy  of  the  centrifuge 
is  such  that  it  can  now  be  considered  a 
real  candidate  for  the  production  of  en- 
riched material  needed  to  .satisfy  the  in- 
crease in  demand. 

I  believe  that  lire  Joint  Committee's 
recommendations  strike  a  good  balance 
of  providing  adequately  for  prograni>  re- 
lating to  our  national  security  while  con- 
currently giving  proper  emphasis  to 
Commission's  energy  development  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time  we  have  recom- 
mended reductions  in  the  budget  request 
by  over  $100  million. 

I  urge  a  favorable  leiiort  by  this  com- 
mittee on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Anderson'. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ciiair- 
man.  although  ii,  has  the  largest  dollar 
cost  in  the  physical  research  program, 
the  high  energy  physics  research,  pro- 
gram in  the  United  Sta' ^s  is  proceeding 
at  a  pace  which  is  relatively  slo\\er.-than 
that  enjoyed  outside  this  countryi.  The 
Joint  Committee's  recommendatioii  of 
$128.8  million  for  the  high  energy  phjsics 
operating  expenses  represents  a  S4  4;mil-. 
lion  increase  over  estimated  fi.scal  .\ear 
1973  costs.  While  this  n.ighl  seem  an 
unwise  expenditure  to  some  concerned 
with  societal  requirements.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  pursuit  of  .science  does  pay 
off  and  that  technology  is  not  all  bad. 

High  energy  physics  is  supported  be- 
cause it  leads  to  a  greater  luider.-tanding 
of  the  basic  composition  and  behavior 
of  the  matter  which  constitutes  the 
w  .rid  about  us.  It  proV-?s  "t  the  very 
heart  of  nature's  mo.^t  fundamental  as- 
pects which  liave  important  imphra- 
lioiis.  Tiiere  is  every  rea.-on  to  anticipate 
tiiat  benefits  will  evolve  directly  from 
the  fimdamental  knowledce  gamed  from 
the  studies  going  on  in  high  ener:.:,N  ph.\  .<- 
ics  today.  History  reveals  that  ad\ances 
in  fundamental  re.-^earch  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant beneficial  impact  on  life  in  sub- 
sequent generations,  though  these  bene- 
fits were  not  .-pecifically  foreseen  at  the 
time  basic  breakthroughs  were  achieved, 
but  generally  ranged  from  20  to  50  yeai> 
thereafter.  A  significant  example  i>  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy  which 
arose  from  wh  it  was  tlien  high  energy 
piiysK's  re.-earcl;  in  the  1920'.-  and  1930's. 
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Nuclear  powerplants  have  come  to  frui- 
tion as  a  practical  controlled  energy 
source  only  in  the  past  decade. 

To  maintain  the  present  state  of  tech- 
nology- and  to  Insure  that  an  adequate 
technological  base  is  laid  for  future  gen- 
erations, it  is  vital  thj.t  we  pursue  a  large 
spectrum  of  research  activities— from 
purely  applied  research  with  its  more  im- 
mediate payoff  to  relatively  speculative 
and  exploratory  basic  research  with  its 
longer  term  potential  for  payoff 

The  U.S.  leadership  in  high  energy 
physics,  which  is  recognized  throughout 
the  world,  has  resulted  from  past  sup- 
port by  the  Congress.  This  U.S.  program 
is  emulated  by  many  of  the  leading  na- 
tions in  the  world  and  is  the  envy  of 
others. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  Na- 
tional Accelerator  Laboratory  near 
Batavia.  111.,  is  operating  routinely  at  300 
billion  electron  volts.  50  percent  greater 
than  the  design  energy  of  200  GeV.  As 
part  of  the  cultural  agreement  between 
tlie  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
some  five  to  six  Russian  scientists  and 
their  families  are  now  at  the  NAL  per- 
forming experiments.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  exchange  of  top  level  scien- 
tist,s  between  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  should  make  the  high  energy- 
physics  program  of  great  value  to  the 
United  States  because  of  increased  mu- 
tual imcicr.^tanding  and  respect  among 
these  people. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  hke  to  state 
that  the  Jomt  Committee  has  recom- 
mended addmg  $300,000  to  the  higji  en- 
ergy physics  program  to  take  advantage 
of  the  luiique  operating  characteristics 
of  the  two-accelerator  sy.>tcm  called  the 
BEVALAC  available  at  the  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory.  This  unique  ar- 
rangement will  allow  acceleration  of  all 
atom.=.  from  hydrogen  through  the 
heaviest,  at  viariable  energy  against  a 
multitude  of  targets.  This  lorm  of  re- 
search, called  heavy  ion  research,  could 
lead  to  vastly  increased  knowledtre 
v.hicli  would  be  of  great  value  in  medi- 
cme.  nuclear  energy-  systems,  metallurgv 
and  other  fields. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  iMr.  Hansen'. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.'ic  in  support  of  the 
bill,  and  call  particular  attention  to  tv.o 
of  the  Commission's  high-pnoiity  pro- 
grams viufh  will  be  expanded  and 
strenethf-ned  in  the  legislation  befuie  us. 
As  has  been  noted,  the  o'.errtll  autiior- 
ization  comes  in  below  the  total  budget 
request,  mcst  of  the  reductions  being  in 
the  area  of  military  applications.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  programs  that  the 
Commi.'-sion  and  the  joint  committee 
have  considered  to  be  high  priority  pro- 
gram";, one  IS  the  reactor  ,salety  program, 
including  the  water  reactor  safety  re- 
search covering  reactors  now  in  opera- 
tion as  well  as  the  two  developmental 
programs,  that  is,  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor,  and  the  high  tempeia- 
ture  t-as-cooled  reactor.  The  second  of 
tJie;e  hiyh  pi;oi ity  CommL-ision  programs 
i.s  that  u.vsuving  wa'te  management. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  these  two  programs. 

REACTOR  S.^FETY  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  studied  in  considerable  depth 
the  Commission's  reactor  .safety  research 
program,  not  only  for  light  water  reactors 
which  are  now  in  commercial  use  but  also 
for  other  reactor  concepts  under  develop- 
ment—the liquid  metal  fast  breeder  re- 
actor, the  high  temperature  gas  reactor, 
and  others.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
almost  one-half  of  the  S66  million  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1974  concerns  research  in  connec- 
tion with  the  safety  of  light-water  re- 
actors of  the  type  now  being  operated  on 
utility  .-systems  in  this  country— at  pres- 
ent 30  reactors  with  a  capacity  of  over 
15  million  kilowatts. 

Light-water  reactor  safety  research 
progiams  have  been  undenvay  for  aboiit 
two  decades  and.  aIthour:-h  the  Commis- 
sion no  lon::cr  does  development  work  on 
these  reactors,  they  do  carry  out  neces- 
.sary  research  proryr;;ms  intended  to 
demonstrate  safety  margins  believed  to 
exist  in  present  designs.  The  Commission 
conies  out  a  variety  of  tests  including 
destruction  or  ncar-destniction  of  fuel 
elements,  fuel  bundle^,  and  certain  com- 
IJcnents  of  engineered  safety  systems. 
The  loss  of  fluid  test— LOFT — expected 
to  commence  next  year,  involves  verifica- 
tion of  partial  core  and  full  coie  behavior 
tuider  simulated  accident  conditions. 
This  test  is  to  be  conducted  at  a  remote 
site,  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion uildnho. 

On  !\Liy  15  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission announced  a  restructuring  of 
rertain  portions  of  its  principal  staff 
including  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Division  of  Reactor  Safety  Re.'^earch  re- 
porting directly  to  the  general  manager. 
Til  is  new  arrangement  separates  the 
reactor  safety  research  program  from 
tiic  developmental  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission except  for  those  reactors  now 
under  development.  The  new  division 
will,  however,  develop  indejiendent  ca- 
pability in  reactor  safety  research  on  all 
tyj^es  of  nuclear  power  reactors. 

Major  portions  of  the  Commission's 
reactor  safety  research  program  con- 
cern special  features  of  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor.  It  is  well-known  to 
reactor  designers  that  reactor  safety  is 
an  inherent  feature  of  design.  The  fun- 
damental responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
a  reai  tor  system  rests  v.itli  the  designer, 
vhether  he  be  an  AEC  contractor  or 
engaged  in  the  design  of  reactors  for 
private  industry.  He  must  be  able  to 
defend  his  design  and  l3C  cognizant  of  all 
experimental  data  and  experience  ac- 
cumulated on  similar  reactor  designs 
utilizing  such  information  as  may  be 
apiiroijriate. 

Tlie  Commis.sion's  ])rogram  for  safety 
stuciie>  and  experimentation  related  to 
the  safety  of  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactors,  estimated  at  $30  million  for  the 
coming  year  includes  work  on  breeder 
fuel  safely  loops,  liquid  metal  coolant 
behavior,  fuel-coolant  interaction  and 
related  studies,  calcHlations  and  experi- 
iiif-nts. 
It  was  judged  especially  Important  by 
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the  Committee  to  add  to  the  construc- 
tion projects  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration a  $2,5  million  construction  proj- 
ect authorization  which  would  improve 
the  existing  transient  reactor  test  facil- 
ity—TREAT— at  the  Idaho  test  station. 
This  facility  permits  testing  of  fast 
breeder  fuel  pins  and  fuel  assemblies  un- 
der simulated  accidmjt  conditions  far 
more  severe  than  expected  in  normal 
service.  Such  tests  permit  a  detailed  as- 
se.ssment  of  po.ssible  accident  dynamics 
which  improve  imderstanding  of  the  dy- 
namics of  fast  breeder  fuel  behavior  so 
that  fuel  .specifications  can  be  more 
definitively  established  and  the  course  of 
hypothetical  accidents  better  imderstood. 
Some  data  gathered  as  a  con.sequence 
of  the  overall  reactor  safety  reseanh 
program  are  applicable  to  light  w  ater  re- 
actor design  and  liquid  metal  fast  breed- 
er reactor  design  alike. 

Both  kinds  of  reactor  desipn  are  sub- 
jected to  a  detailed  safety  review  bv  the 
AEC  regulatory  staff  and  by  the  Statu- 
torj-  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  prior  to  the  granting  of  li- 
censes. These  reviews  may  develop  a  case 
for  an  increase  in  safety  margins,  either 
in  the  form  of  redundancy  of  equipment 
or  diversity  of  sensing  devices  and  other 
equipment.  The  reactor  designer  proposes 
designs  which  he  believes  adequate  to 
provide  protection  to  the  facility  workers 
and  to  the  public  health  and  safetv.  The 
safety  review,  if  it  results  in  modification, 
invariably  requires  a  more  con'^ervative! 
rather  than  a  less  conservative  design. 

As  the  committee  has  slated  in  its  re- 
port on  the  bill,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  reactor  safety  research  whirji 
can  be  carried  out  in  the  name  of  safetv. 
The  committee's  responsibilitv,  as  we  see 
it.  is  to  judge  whether  the  proposed 
budget  provides  fmidinrr  which  is  ade- 
quate to  fulfill  to  research  needs  and 
tJiereby  increase  our  fund  of  knowled'  e 
upon  which  these  safety  determination'- 
are  based.  We  believe  that  the  $66  million 
recommended  by  the  committee  in  it.s  re- 
port on  this  bill  is  appropriate  for  this 
purpose. 

COMMEr.CWL    HIGII-LEVFX    WASTE     MANAC.I  MEN  r 
A.ND    TRAN,->1'ORTAT10N 

The  nuclear  waste  management  and 
transportation  program  established  by 
AEC  to  take  care  of  the  hish-Ievel  wastes 
from  commercial  power  reactors  is  a 
small  but  vital  link  in  tlie  overall  plan 
to  bring  nuclear  generated  electricity  into 
our  homes,  office,  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments. I  strongly  recommend  that 
this  program  be  funded  at  the  requested 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1974, 

As  lias  been  said  manv  times  before  it 
is  the  empty  barrel  and  the  empty  head 
wliich  make  the  most  noise.  Those  who 
know-  essentially  notiiinff  at  all  about 
nuclear  waste  management  and  trans- 
portation are  generally  the  most  vocif- 
erous in  decrying  tlie  dangers  inherent 
In  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing,  transporta- 
tions, and  eventual  burial. 

High-level  radioactive  waste  from  the 
processing  of  spent  fuel  from  commercial 
power  reactors  will  be  a  stable  .solid  mate- 
rial sealed  in  stainless  steel  canisters. 
ICach  canister  will  have  multii)le  encap- 
sulaliun.  The  waste  can  be  held  at  the  re- 
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proces.sing  plant  up  to  10  years  at  which 
time  it  must  be  shipped  to  the  AEC  for 
l.err.ic^ient  management. 

Between  1983  and  the  year  2010.  an 
estim.ited  500,000  cubic  feet  solid  waste 
sealed  in  stainless  steel  containers  will 
be  deli\ered  to  the  AEC.  Incidentally. 
5C0.000  cubic  feet  is  equivalent  to  the 
volume  which  would  be  occupied  bv  a 
college-style  football  field  360  feet  long, 
a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high, 
A>  you  can  see,  the  wa.4e  material  gen- 
erated in  a  27-year  period  could  be  easily 
lilaced  in  a  small  corner  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  is  not  the  plan. 

The    encapsulated    solid    wastes    will 
initially  be  stored  in  air— or  water-cooled 
facilities  located  on  or  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  Eaitli.  While  in  such  sur- 
face  or  near-surface  storii^'e.   all   con- 
tainers will  be  easily  retrievable  and  will 
be   continuously   monitored   and   main- 
tained, if  neces.sary.  to  assure  that  the 
contained  waste  is  completely  isolated 
from  the  biosphere.  The  AEC  plans  to 
continue  de,sign  work  and  site  selection 
during  fiscal  year  1974  for  a  storage  facil- 
ity. Early  studies  have  indicated  that  no 
unique  factors  will  be  involved  in  de- 
signing such  a  storage  facility.  This  in- 
dicates that  most  any  bite  wliich  would 
be  suitable  for  a  commercial  power  reac- 
tor or  reproce.ssing  plant  would  also  be 
suitable  as  a  storage  facility.  Construc- 
tion of  a  retrievable  surface  storage  facil- 
ity .should  start  within  the  next  2  or  3 
years  and  should  be  finished  well  ahead 
of  the  expected  1983  date  for  receipt  of 
the  first  commercial  waste. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  question  of 
whether  man  keep  the  nuclear  waste  ma- 
,terial  from  the  biosphere;  however,  since 
this  material  must  be  monitored  for 
thousands  of  years,  it  becomes  a  question 
ol  how  long  he  is  willing  to  ?ontin- 
uously  monitor  it.  For  this  reason,  work 
IS  continuing  on  a  development  program 
to  furnish  the  remaining  information 
necessary  to  prove  conclusively  that 
high-level  waste  may  be  safely  emplaced 
for  geologic  periods  in  a  bedded  salt  mine. 
Tlie  final  phase  of  the  development  pro- 
gram will  be  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  a  pilot  plant  in  which  in  situ 
tests  can  be  made  on  a  thousand  or  so 
commercial  waste  containers  stored  in 
bedded  salt  under  full  operating  condi- 
tions. In  the  pilot  plant  all  waste  con- 
tainers will  be  easily  retrievable.  Con- 
st ruction  of  the  pilot  is  exjiected  to  start 
in  the  next  3  years.  A  bedded  salt  field 
in  eastern  New  Mexico,  a  field  which  has 
been  quiet  technically  for  millions  of 
years,  is  one  site  imder  consideration  for 
the  pilot  plant. 

Transportation  of  the  .solid  material 
will  be  in  the  multiple  encap.sulated 
canisters  similar  to  those  used  for  ship- 
ping the  more  highly  radioactive  spent 
fuel  from  reactors  to  the  fuel  reproces- 
.sors.  These  casks  will  meet  all  AEC  and 
Department  of  TransiJortation  require- 
ments. 

To  return  to  my  previous  statement 
al>out  the  empty  heads  making  the  rjiost 
noise,  I  can  assure  you  that  those  who 
have  already  taken  up  the  cudgel  asainst 
the    transportation    of    nuclear    wastes, 


like  .  the  learned  junior  high  .school 
phy.sics  teacher  from  Prince  Georges 
County,  are  probably  totally  unaware 
about  the  large  number  of  trips  which 
have  been  safely  accomplL^hed  with  spent 
fuel  elements  from  other  than  com- 
meicial  reactors  and  which  have  covered 
thousands  of  miles  per  trip. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman Iioin  Tenne  see  iMr.  Baker'. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8662.  authorizing  ap- 
!u-opiiations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Ccmmi.-sion  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

il  is  pariicularly  appropriate — and  I 
am  pleased — that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  here  proposed  an 
jncic.-i.se  in  operating  funds  of  $8,500,000 
over  the  AEC's  request  of  $44,500,000  for 
the  controlled  thermonuclear  research 
i)roi.ra:n.  The  succe.s.sful  development  of 
fu  ion  power  will  pro\'ide  u.s — and  people 
thi-oui'hout  the  world— with  a  new  energy 
source,  with  the  fuel  drawn  from  the 
ocean.s  of  tliis  Earth.  The  benefits  to  the 
United  States  and  to  oilier  nations  of 
on  unlimited  and  environmentally  at- 
U.tciive  eneriiv  .source  have  been  obvious 
and  are  growing  more  important  hv  tli^ 
dav. 

TIic  scientists  and  en.^ineers  working 
for  the  AEC  on  this  CTR  program  are  a 
remaikable  group.  Their  competence  and 
dedication  are  outstanding.  The  prob- 
lems tliey  Iiave  .solved,  and  those  they 
must  yet  solve,  are  perhaps  the  mo.st 
sophisticated  that  any  group  has  faced. 
Recently  their  progress  has  been  very 
substantial.  Experiments  at  the  Prince- 
ton Plasma  Physics  Laboraton-  and  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  in  mv 
congressional  district  have  been  of  ma- 
jor significance.  They  have  .shown  that 
our  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
of  controlled  fusion  is  ba.-ically  correct, 
and  predictions  there  from  are  "being  ex- 
perimentally verified.  As  examples,  these 
scientists  have  just  demonstrated  for  to- 
kamak  configurations  a  valid  method  of 
heatinr  the  plasma,  that  size  scaling  is 
favorable,  and  that  reactor  level  pla.~.- 
n;a  densities  are  achievable. 

As  a  result  of  these  recent  .successes, 
certain  key  areas  now  sorely  need  sub- 
stantial funding  increases  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  to  quickly  press 
forward.  It  would  be  tragic  to  see  the 
CTR  program  limited  in  dollars  when  it 
is  not  limited  in  capability  and  under- 
standing. I  therefore  believe  it  is  in  the 
Nation's  best  interest  that  this  work  on 
an  energy  source  of  such  trcmcndoas  po- 
tential receive  the  full  funding  the  ,Joim 
committee  lias  recommended. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion  has 
been  looked  to  lor  guidance  and  .support 
relative  to  future  manpower  needs  so 
neces.sary  for  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom 
to  reach  fruition  through  Government 
and  private  efTorts.  .Although  there  are 
demands  for  many  types  of  i^cople.  nu- 
ilear-oriented  cngin.>ois  and  specialists 
in  radiation  protection  and  environmen- 
tal protection  are  most  critical.  The  de- 
mand for  such  individuals  is  rapidly  in- 
ireasing  as  more  and  more  nuclear  power 
plants  arc  iil.umcd  to  meet  the  growing 


energy   crisis   safely,   economically,   and 
with  less  impact  on  our  environment. 

I  have  been  advised  that  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  the  supply  of  these  neces.sary 
people  will  be  less  than  one-half  the 
numbers  requned  unless  new  progiams 
arc  mourned  to  counieiact  the  adverse 
effect  of  falling  engineering  enrollments 
and  generally  lowered  Federal  support 
of  graduate  students.  A  study  conunii- 
tee  of  the  American  Nuclear  Society  esti- 
mates that  for  the  peuod  of  1975  thraugh 
1980  a  total  of  10.500  nuclear  engineer- 
ing graduates  will  be  required  agamst  a 
supi'jly  of  perhaps  3,300  i^raduates. 

In  the  importar.t  field  of  radiation 
l-'roiection,  the  .-^EC  estunates  a  poten- 
tial demand  supply  ratio  of  about  2  6 
to  1. 

And.  of  cour.se.  as  overall  en.cineering 
enrollments  and  financial  support  fall, 
institutions  with  programs  broad  enough 
to  produce  manpower  for  the  atomic 
energy  field  must  cut  back  their  courses 
and  staff.". — thus  proloiiLinp  the  grow- 
ing shortages  ot  ma!ir)ower  needed  by 
the  AEC.  its  contractors.  a;id  the  atomic 
field  111  general. 

In  tlie  years  that  AEC  liad  fellowships 
and  or  irainee-hip  pro.urams.  it  has  .sup- 
liorted  over  3.700  individuals  in  graduate 
studies,  with  about  3.000  of  these  repre- 
senting nuclear-related  engineering  and 
radiation  protection.  These  individuals 
hcue  had  a  strongly  beneficial  impact  on 
the  atomic  energy  field  as  it  exists  today. 
Support  by  the  AEC  appears  necessary 
to  begin  correcting  the  growing  imbal- 
ance between  nuclear  manpower  supply 
and  demand.  Thus,  the  joint  committee 
amendment  to  provide  the  AEC  SI  mil- 
lion for  this  ctTort  is  a  wise  decision. 

The  proposed  fi.scal  year  1974  author- 
ization al,-;o  inovides  an  additional  SI.t 
million  beyond  the  amount  requested  by 
the  Commission  ior  puiciiase  of  power 
to  run  the  luanium  enrichment  plants  at 
Oak  Ridi^e:  at  Paducah.  Ky.:  and  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio.  Since  projected  costs  for 
electric  power  are  not  accurately  predict- 
able, and  in  light  of  recent  trends  of 
these  costs,  it  is  likely  that  these  addi- 
tional moneys  will  prove  necessary  to 
permit  operatint^  the  plants  at  planned 
power  levels. 

Seasonal  or  short-term  power  in  exce.vs 
01  chat  covered  by  lone-term  contracts  is 
.sometimes  also  available  at  rea.sonable 
l)rices  on  short  notice.  Purcha.se  of  sucli 
additional  quantities  of  iwwer  will  per- 
mit production  of  enrit  hed  uranium  ad- 
dition to  that  !)ioduced  at  planned  power 
Uvcls  and  will  help  to  delay  the  time 
when  new  uranium  separation  capaiity 
will  be  required 

The  availability  ot  adequate  supplie-i 
of  enuched  uranium  is  essential  to  per- 
mit operation  of  the  Nation's  planned 
nuclear  power  reactors  We  are  all  aware 
ol  tlie  power  .shortages  facing  this  Na- 
tion. The  enriched  uranium  vill  help 
fuel  nuclear  power  plants  so  vitally 
uo.ded  to  contribute  the  electrical  power 
upon  which  our  economy  depends. 

I  continue  to  support  the  many  vital 
activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
iiii.s.sion  m  various  areas.  The  benefits 
which  can  and  do  accrue  to  the  lx>nefit  of 
all  of  u— from  meeting  encr;.;y  needs  to 
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medical  diagnosis  and  treatment — are 
immense.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  8662. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Symmsi. 

Mr,  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  proposed  a  substan- 
tial mcrease  in  the  authorii:ations  for  the 
controlled  fu.sion  program  and  for  geo- 
thcrmal  energy  research. 

With  our  reserves  of  fossil  fuels  de- 
clining it  is  important  that  research  and 
development  be  carried  out  to  develop 
other  sources  of  energy.  Geothcrmal  en- 
ergy appears  to  be  particularly  attractive 
to  us  in  the  West  and  it  h3,=;  the  advan- 
tage of  being  pollution  free.  Last  year 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
mipounded  the  small  appropriation  for 
research  in  this  area.  I  hoi)e  that  the 
recent  fuel  shortages  have  imi^ressed 
upon  the  OMB  the  wisdom  of  AEC 
research  on  geothermal  energy  technol- 
ogy so  that  they  will  put  to  use  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Congress, 

Tlie  controlled  fusion  program  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  our  support.  I  think,  due 
to  its  almost  unlimited  potential.  Not 
only  would  a  fusion  reactor  be  nearly 
pollution  free,  but  the  fuel  source— 
basically  seawatcr — is  unlimited.  Fur- 
thermore, the  energy  efficiency  of  a  fu- 
sion powerplant  would  be  much  greater 
th.m  that  attainable  with  fi.'-sion  reac- 
tors; con.sequently,  the  problem  of 
thermal  pollution  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced. There  is  also  the  possibility  of 
developing  direct  conversion  of  energy 
mto  electricity  with  a  fusion  reactor. 
While  this  admittedly  is  further  off,  it 
still  remains  technically  feasible. 

Another  dividend  from  the  develop- 
ment of  controlled  fusion  may  be  found 
in  the  area  of  wa.^te  disposal.  Scientists 
working  on  fusion  research  programs 
have  suggested  the  possibilitv  of  develop- 
ing a  fusion  torch  to  be  used  as  a  waste 
disposal  system.  Such  a  device  would 
literally  vaporize  any  and  all  materials 
thus  providing  an  answer  to  the  increas- 
ing problem  of  waste  di.sposal. 

Of  course  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  development  of  alternate  energv 
.sources  such  as  controlled  fusion  and 
geothermal  energy  is  not  the  real  answer 
to  the  problem.  What  is  really  needed  is 
for  the  private  sector  to  get  more  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  R,  &  D,  Hopefully, 
the  work  done  so  far.  and  the  advances 
made  by  Government  funded  programs 
v.ill  encourage  private  enterprise  to  in- 
vest more  heavily  in  these  areas.  Gulf 
Oil  Co.  and  KMS  Industries  have  been 
using  pnvate  funds  for  research  on  con- 
trolled fusion  for  .several  years  now. 
Both  of  these  companies,  bv  the  way, 
have  made  .-^ome  ven-  significant  break- 
throughs in  their  efforts.  I  hope  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  do  evcrytlung 
po.^sible  t9  encourage  increased  involve- 
ment of  pnvate  enterprise  in  the  devel- 
oi^ment  of  advanced  energy  sources  such 
a.s  fusion  and  geothermal  energy. 

I  hope  that  the  Congre.ss  wili  support 
the  joint  committee's  recommendation. 
The  AEC  is  one  of  the  few  Government 


agencies  which  gives  the  American  tax- 
payers their  money's  worth  in  beneficial 
returns. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the  further 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  so-called  Plow- 
share program.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  utilize  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Under  this  program, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  nuclear 
detonations  for  gas  stimulation  which 
have  been  termed  •'successful"  but  the 
Nation  is  yet  to  see  one  ounce  of  gas  flow 
into  the  pipelines  wliich  go  to  the  con- 
sumers of  America, 

Project  Gasbuggy,  which  was  deto- 
nated on  December  10,  1967.  near  Farm- 
ington.  N.  Mcx,,  and  Pio.jcct  Rulison 
which  v.-as  detonated  September  10.  1969, 
near  Grand  Valley.  Colo.,  both  now  con- 
tain water.  It  concerns  me  that  this  wa- 
ter is  contaminated  with  nuclear  ma- 
terial and  may  flow  into  nearby  streams 
and  rivers. 

In  this  connection  I  v.ould  like  to 
point  out  that  a  recent  study  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  con- 
cluded that  Project  Rulison  was  an  eco- 
nomic failure.  At  a  cost  of  $11  million  it 
is  yielding  gas  that  would  be  worth  only 
SI, 5  million  if  it  were  of  hich  quality 
and  uncontaminated.  which  it  is  not, 

Tlic  Rio  Blanco  multinuclear  detona- 
tion experiment  or  pilot  test  v.Jiich  was 
recently  conducted  in  Colorado  is  about 
to  be  opened  up  by  AEC  experts  to  deter- 
mine first  hand  what  happened.  If  it  fol- 
lows the  pattern  of  previous  experi- 
ments the  AEC  will  determine  that  it 
was  ".successful,"  More  money  will  be 
spent  but  still  we  will  not  have  a  prod- 
uct which  will  ease  the  energy  shortage. 
The  follow-on  experiment  to  Rio  Blanco 
was  scheduled  to  be  Wagon  Wheel  and 
was  to  bo  detor.atcd  in  Wyoming. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  full 
field  development  of  multiple  nuclear  ex- 
plosives underground  such  as  occurred 
in  Rio  Blanco  and  which  are  contem- 
plated in  Wagon  Wheel  would  mean  5.000 
wells  and  3  to  5  times  that  many  detona- 
tions pounding  the  Earth  under  the  citi- 
zens of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  unrea.sonable 
to  use  the  people  of  my  State,  or  any 
other  State,  to  a.^sume  the  burden  of  this 
untried  technology.  It  is  also  farfetched 
to  believe  that  thousands  of  nuclear  deto- 
nations underground  would  not  in  some 
significant  way  pol!ut,e  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  river  system. 

I  believe  that  underground  nuclear 
technological  programs  such  as  those  be- 
ing pressed  by  the  AEC  under  its  Plow- 
share program  are  uneconomical  and  po- 
tentially dancerous  to  our  environment. 
They  do  little,  if  anything,  to  ease  the 
energy  shortage.  In  fact,  an  argument 
can  be  made  that  they  actually  detract 
from  the  .'-earcli  for  ways  to  ease  the  en- 
ergy shortage  by  taking  funds  from  more 
realistic  conventional  ways  to  meet  the 
energy  crisis. 

I  strongly  believe  that  funds  totaling 
about  S3  million  should  be  programs  to 
develop  the  peaceful  ases  of  atomic  en- 
ergy through  our  highest  priority  nuclear 
energy    development    effort,    thermonu- 


clear research  or  other  energy  program. 
These  efforts  will  aid  our  Nation  in  easing 
the  energj-  crisis  which  has  rapidly  en- 
veloped us. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
believe  that  in  our  search  to  broaden 
energy  sources,  we  have  placed  di.spro- 
portionate  reliance  and  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  our  resources  on  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor.  There  are  a 
wide  range  of  various  energy  sources 
which  are  not  being  developed  very 
quickly.  Compared  to  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  LMFBR,  our  support  for  the 
development  of  other  energy  sources, 
with  the  exception  of  coal  gasification 
and  fusion,  are  minimal. 

In  my  judgment  this  country's  in- 
terests are  best  served,  given  a  fixed 
amount  of  energy  development  funds,  hy 
spreading  those  funds  through  promis- 
ing sources.  For  instance,  our  expenses 
for  solar  energy  have  been  miniscule.  Our 
fuel  cell  research  last  year  was  zero.  Our 
expenses  for  geothermal  research  were 
less  than  those  for  solar  energy.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  important  energy  sources 
should  be  developed  or  at  least  investi- 
gated at  a  greatly  accelerated  rate. 

In  addition,  our  development  of  the 
LMFBR  was.  in  the  opinion  of  the  AEC, 
started  late.  It  has  been  hurried,  and  the 
difficulties  of  speeding  up  a  development 
like  this  are  unknown,  but  they  carry 
high  risks.  Personally  I  would  prefer  a 
slowdown  in  the  development  of  the 
LMFBR  demonstration  project  so  we  can 
be  sure  that  safety  testing  has  been  com.- 
pleted  satisfactorily.  A  .slowdown  would 
al.so  allow  the  environmental  reports 
required  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  to  be  completed. 
I  understand  that  there  is  at  least  one 
court  case  pending  due  to  lack  of  such 
report. 

More  importantly,  a  slowdown  of  the 
LMFBR  program  would  allow  use  of  our 
scarce  energy  development  resources  for 
other  energy  .source  developments. 

Mr.  "VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  time 
of  crisis  we  must  reexamine  our  priori- 
ties. The  events  of  the  past  year  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  problem  of  energy 
shortages  will  be  with  us  for  years  to 
come.  To  meet  this  problem  we  have 
placed  a  heavy  reliance  on  the  atom.  As 
President  Nixon  seated  in  his  recent 
energy  me.ssage: 

Tile  major  alternative  to  fcss;!  fuel  energy 
for  the  remainder  of  the  covuitry  is  nuclear 
energy. 

We  have  already  made  an  enormous 
commitment  to  civilian  nuclear  power 
programs.  Although  nuclear  power  pro- 
vided only  3  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  electrical  output  in  1972,  in  New 
England  nuclear  power  provided  15  per- 
cent of  the  region's  electrical  output.  In 
the  Midwest.  Commonwealth  Edi.son 
produced  23  percent  of  its  capacity  by 
nuclear  power  and  it  is  now  over  30 
percent  this  year.  By  the  year  2000,  the 
National  Petroleimi  Council  projects 
that  nuclear  power  will  become  the 
single  most  important  source  of  domestic 
energy. 

We  are  charging  headlong  down  the 
path  of  atomic  power  without  adequately 
assessing   the   alternatives   before   us — 
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energy  conservation,  coal  gasification, 
solar  energy,  geothermal  energy  and 
others.  Any  rational  solution  to  the 
many  complex  problems  that  have  com- 
bined to  create  our  energy  crisis  de- 
mands that  we  as.sess  all  the  alterna- 
tives available  before  we  become  over- 
committed  to  one.  I  have  submitted 
legislation  that  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  assess  all  possible  tech- 
nologies and  order  research  priorities 
with  confidence  and  responsibility. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  have  distorted 
our  priorities  on  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment. In  the  Presidents  budget  for 
fi.scal  year  1974  roughly  74  percent  of 
the  total  funding  for  energy  research 
and  develoisment  went  to  civilian  nu- 
clear research.  At  the  same  time,  the 
promising  teclmologies  of  solar  and  geo- 
thermal energy  received  only  $16  mil- 
lion. This  distortion  of  funding  effort  has 
added  to  the  illusion  that  nuclear  power 
is  a  cure-all.  Unfortunately,  tliis  illu- 
•  sion  dangerously  obscures  the  broad 
questions  of  safety  which  underlie  ci- 
vilian reactor  development. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  Commission  in 
civilian  reactor  development  has  been  the 
breeder  reactor.  The  concept  of  the 
breeder  reactor  is  appealing  becau.se  it 
artificially  produces  its  own  fuel.  Of  the 
three  alternative  breeder  reactors,  the 
Commission  selected  early  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor — LMFBR — 
over  the  two  other  alteniatives — the 
molten  salt  breeder  reactor— MSBR— 
and  the  gas  cooled  fast  breeder — 
GCFR.  Pi-of.  Manson  Benedict,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  breeder 
program,  has  criticized  the  Commission 
for  proceeding  too  fast  with  the  LMFBR. 
More  time,  he  maintains,  should  be 
.spent  exploring  the  MSBR  and  the 
GCFR,  He  further  states: 

I  know  of  no  one  .so  bold  a.s  to  claim  for 
the  liquid  metal  fa.st  breeder  reactor  such  an 
Inherent  advantage.  Thus,  the  AEC  s  breeder 
program  lack.s  balance  . . . 

Other,  more  serious  doubts  have  been 
raised  over  the  too  hasty  development  of 
the  LMFBR.  Concern  over  the  LMFBR 
arises  because  the  breeder  reactor  is  in- 
herently less  stable  than  the  thermal  re- 
actore  which  have  been  used  up  to  tlie 
present.  The  potential  dangers  of  the 
breeder  reactor  are  far  greater  than  pres- 
ent day  reactor  design. 

These  dangers  were  pointed  out  by  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  when  it  ruled  on 
^une  12  that  the  Atomic  Energ>'  Com- 
mission must  file  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  the  entire  fast  breeder 
program.  I  would  like  to  quote  at  length 
from  the  court's  decision  becau.se  I  be- 
lieve it  points  out  some  essential  points 
that  Congress  must  consider  iivthis  legis- 
lation before  us.  The  court  wrote: 

It  Is  evident  that  the  (LMFBR)  pn.gr.im 
pre,-,ents  unique  and  unprecedented  envlron- 
nieiTtal  hazaid.s,  Tlie  ConimUslon  It.self  con- 
cedes  it  is  e.xpectcd  that  by  tlie  year  2000 
some  600.O00  cubic  feet  of  high-level  concen- 
iiated  radioactive  woi-tes  will  have  been 
j.;enerated.  These  wa.'ites  will  po.se  an  ad- 
niilted  hazard  to  hvunan  health  for  htindreds 
of  yeitrs.  and  will  liave  to  be  maintained  In 
special  repositories. 

The  Court  saw   that   the   unresolved 


safety  hazards  surrounding  the  breeder 
programs  necessitated  that  a  full  and 
complete  review  of  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  program  be  made.  In  view 
of  this  decision,  I  am  surprised  to  see 
the  committee  recommend  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  a  second  LMFBR  demonstra- 
tion plant  in  addition  to  the  present 
test  plant  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  The  com- 
mittee has  added  an  additional  $2  million 
to  this  authorization  bill  for  this  pur- 
l)ose.  As  the  committee  stated  in  its  re- 
port : 

It  appears  clear  that  at  least  a  second 
breeder  demonstration  plant  will  be  needed 
in  order  to  a.ssume  timely  development  of  re- 
li.'Mc  and  ecimomic  fast  breeder  reactor.'-. 

In  other  words,  what  we  see  in  the 
committee's  recommendation  is  an  un- 
wai-ranted  national  commitment  to  a 
dangerous  and  unproven  teclmology. 

This  wholesale  commitment  to  nuclear 
power  is  unwarranted  in  view  of  the 
many  promising  alternatives  available  to 
us.  One  of  the  most  promising— but  at 
the  .same  time  most  neglected  area.s — is 
solar  energy.  The  Solar  Fnergy  Panel 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
N.ASA,  in  a  recently  published  report. 
concludes  that  there  presently  are  no 
technical  barriers  to  the  wide  apiilication 
of  solar  energy  in  the  United  States.  By 
the  year  2000,  the  panel  estimates,  solar 
energy  could  economically  provide  up  to 
35  percent  of  building  heatins  and  cool- 
ing needs.  30  jiercent  of  the  Nations  gase- 
ous fuel.  10  percent  of  its  liquid  fuel,  and 
20  percent  of  the  electrical  energy  re- 
quirements. 

The  direction  tliLs  authorization  bill 
takes  us  in  energy  development  is  signifi- 
cant. Because  of  the  long  leadtimes  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  any  alter- 
native to  fo.ssil  fuels,  the  decisions  we 
make  today  will  determine  the  technol- 
ogies of  tomorrow.  We  must  not  continue 
to  proceed  In  callous  disregard  of  the 
public  welfare.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  illusions  of  nuclear  power.  The  time 
has  come  for  serious  asse.ssment  of  all 
alternatives,  not  only  in  terms  of  their 
potential  benefit,  but  also  in  terms  of 
their  potential  environmental  hazards. 
I  would  like  to  sei-ve  notice  on  the 
committee  and  the  commission  that  this 
may  be  the  last  authorization  for  AEC 
which  I  will  be  able  to  support — we  must 
begin  to  look  at  our  energy  problems 
comprehensively  by  exploring  all  the  op- 
tions before  us.  While  atomic  energy 
offers  an  appealing  solution  for  the  fu- 
ture, there  are  .serious  safety  questions 
which  must  be  resolved.  In  turn,  other 
available  technologies  should  be  explored 
fully  and  completely  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  rightful  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  our  future  energy  needs.  The 
difficult  obstacles  before  us  require  imag- 
ination and  leadership. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  provide  both. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  amendment  fo  allow  States 
to  set  stricter  standards  than  the  AEC 
for  the  discharge  of  radioactive  eiHuents 
from  atomic  power  plants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  remember,  last  year  when 
the  Hiiu.se  consuleied  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  A(t    I  offered  an  amend- 


ment similar  to  that  proposed  today  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  At  that 
time.  I  urged  the  House  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  States  to  have  a  voice  in  deal- 
ing with  the  public  health  and  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  mammoth  nuclear 
power  plants  that  have  begun  to  litter 
their  landscapes.  Today.  I  reiterate  my 
conviction  that  no  State  should  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  the  grave  risks  of  these 
plants  to  the  safety  and  health  of  its 
citizenry  without  the  option  of  being  able 
to  set  standards  more  stringent  than 
tiiose  set  by  the  Federal  Government.  If 
ever  there  was  a  c.tse  for  Slates'  rights, 
tins  is  it. 

The  amendment  offered  by  lhe.^entle- 
man  from  New  York  will  simply  give  to 
the  States  a  voice  in  deciding  what  kinds 
and  amounts  of  radioactive  wastes  may 
be  discharged  from  nuclear  power  plants 
into  their  waters.  I  might  remuid  my 
colleagues  that  numerous  States  have 
already  petitioned  to  do  this,  and  the 
National  Governors  Conference  as  far 
back  as  1969.  adopted  a  policy  which 
holds  in  part  that — 

Slates  have  and  must  retain  the  authority 
to  establish  additional  environmental  con- 
trol.->  as  required  by  special  conditions. 

I  wish  also  to  clarify  that  this  amend- 
ment will  in  no  way  allow  States  to 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  people  by  .setting 
standards  lower  than  those  set  by  the 
AEC,  Rather,  it  lends  itself  to  the  formu- 
lation of  higher,  safer  standards.  In 
addition.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  those 
lj;GiDonents  of  nuclear  power  who  are 
concerned  that  this  amendment  will 
enable  States  to  impo.se  such  re.strictive 
standards  as  to  effectively  exclude  nu- 
clear facilities  within  their  borders.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  al- 
ready many  other  ways  in  which  a  State 
government,  if  it  wished,  could  curtail 
expansion  of  nuclear  power  generating 
capacity.  It  can  refuse  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  convenience  and  necessity  for 
construction  and  operation  of  new  power 
plants;  State  Public  Utility  Commissions 
can  forbid  use  of  expensive  nuclear 
power  by  their  rate  determinations.  This 
amendment  we  are  considering  does  not 
give  any  new  or  unique  power  to  the 
States;  it  simply  reaffirms  the  full  range 
of  their  present  authority  under  our 
Federal  system 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  p.-'rils  of  nuclear 
power  are  too  grave  and  too  intricately 
related  to  the  health  and  safety  of  a 
State's  citizenry  for  the  State  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  havmg  a  say  in  setting  emis- 
sion standards.  It  is  a  fundamental 
State's  right  to  provide  for  the  well-being 
of  its  citizenry;  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, we  reaffirm  this  right  and  act  m 
the  be.st  interests  of  every  American  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment, 

M.-,  HOLTZ^LAN,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  am 
oi)i)o.-cd  to  tlie  -Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion authorization— S2, 5  billion— for  fis- 
cal year  1974  My  opposition  is  based 
on  two  alternative  lliemes  First.  I  be- 
heve  tliat  the  authorization  overempha- 
sises the  necessity  for  a  further  commit- 
ment of  our  budget  to  additional  nuclear 
weapons  .sy.stems  at  a  time  when  we  are 
already  overwhelmingly  prepared  to  de- 
fend oui.seh cs  and  at  a  tiino  when  we 
are  .-upposcdly  icaihin^  a  dftmie  with 
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the  Communii.t  powers.  Second,  tliis  au- 
thorization places  too  little  emphasis  on 
harnes.Mng  our  nuclear  resources  lor  safe 
cuihan  uses,  especially  to  relieve  the 
pressure  brought  on  by  our  present  ener- 
gy crisis. 

I  am  appalled  to  find  that  this  bill  in- 
cludes an  authorization  for  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  nuclear  weapons,  includ- 
ing $426  million  lor  production  and  sur- 
veillance and  another  Sll-'6  million  for 
atomic  weapons  systems.  I  am  also  dis- 
ina\ed  at  the  dearth  of  inlormation  of- 
f  L-red  to  the  Congress  by  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  to  what  use  this 
nitr.ey  is  being  put.  At  a  time  of  rampant 
mtlation,  it  is  in-esi)onsible  to  commit 
our  constituents'  tax  dollars  to  un- 
known— but  plainly  unnecessary — i-iroj- 
ects. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  nu- 
clear stockpile  IS  already  incredibly  ade- 
quate to  repul.'^e  any  nuclear  attack.  An 
excellent  example  of  nuclear  -ovcrkiir" 
is  the  request  for  o\er  .S80  million  for  a 
reactor  for  the  Trident  submarine  at  a 
time  when  this  country's  existing  atomic 
submarine  fleet  will  soon  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  launch  well  over  6  000  nuclear 
missiles.  By  approving  this  authorization. 
we  are  m  effect  allowing  the  executive 
branch  to  put  its  foot  in  the  door  for 
this  u.'^ele.-s  weapons  system.  We  will  soon 
be  a.-,ked  to  apjjrove  SI. 7  billion  for  the 
Trident  project  for  this  fiscal  year.  When 
Tndent  submarines  are  fully  developed 
we  will  have  spent  over  .$13  billion  on 
their  production. 

The  irony  is  that  we  are  authorizing 
these  hufce  expen.ses  at  a  time  when  the 
President  has  suppo'^edly  reached  dra- 
matic agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  halt  the  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. How  can  we  api)laud  the  detente 
and  at  the  same  lime  approve  huge  ex- 
penditures for  more  nuclear  weapons? 
I  think  It  IS  time  that  the  Congress 
viewed  our  military  nuclear  weaponry 
with  a  critical  eye  and  began  to  make 
serious  judgments  as  to  whether  these 
weapon-,  are  really  ne<-p.ssary. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  decpiv  dis- 
turbed about  the  lack  of  commitment 
tnat  this  bill  represents  to  the  peaceful 
and  safe  use  of  our  nuclear  capacity.  The 
American  people  have  long  been  led  to 
believe  that  our  nuclear  power  could  be 
harnessed  and  u.sed  for  positive  efforts. 
This  bill  belies  that  hope. 

It  is  m.v  belief  that  this  bill  represents 
an  msuffiuent  attempt  to  utilize  atomic 
power  to  alleviate  the  present  energy 
crisis  we  are  confronting'.  Not  enough 
money  i.s  devoted  to  the  development  of 
.safe,  ecological,  and  efficient  use  of  rv- 
clear  energy  to  L'eneratp  jxiwer  I  ha.-e 
been  informed  that  nuclear  poweipla  .'.-; 
pre-entlv  operate  at  approximately  53 
percent  capacity  because  there  is  a  fear 
that  to  run  them  at  any  greater  caparitv 
would  create  an  unacceptable  hazard  to 
public  saletv  and  healtii  Moreover,  we 
are  already  well  aware  of  the  r-r olof-V-al 
problem.^  a.sscK.iated  with  nu'Uar  power 
and  Ujo  liu.le  money  is  devotfd  in  this 
bi.l  to  f  orrecting  the.^e  hazards. 

finailv.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
this  bill's  failure  to  address  seriously  the 
i?.eIl-known  hazards  to  the  public  of  stor- 
jn:r  nuclear  wastes  II  seerns  to  me  unac- 
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ceptable  to  require  the  American  public 
to  become  in  effect  neighbors  of  waste 
storage  facilities  through  which  leakage 
of  radiation  could  endanger  our  health 
and  pollute  our  coimtry— if  not  the 
world— for  generations  to  come.  We  can- 
not continue  recklessly  to  utilize  more 
and  more  nuclear  energy  without  devel- 
oping means  of  assuring  the  public  that 
nuclear  waste  products  are  .safe. 

Sureli-  we  have  learned  the  bitter  les- 
son that  im;)rovements  in  technology  can 
have  on  our  environment.  Yet  instead  of 
developing  safeguards  against  nuclear 
pollution  this  bill  authorizes  only  small 
amoutns  for  research  and  drvefoiMiient 
m  this  area. 

I  tinnk  the  authorization  would  better 
.serve  our  country  if  its  main  focus  were 
on  our  real  needs— new,  sale,  and  effi- 
cient energy  for  peaceful  uses. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  h:ive  no  requests  for  time 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  furtiier  requests  for  time 

liic  CHAIRxMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
liie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hcprrsintatiies    o;    the     United    States    oi 
America   in  Congrcs  asseynbled. 

Sec.  101.  There  is  herebv  authorized  to  be 
appropriatpci  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.s- 
sion  111  accordanre  with  the  provisions  of 
.section  261  of  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19.54 
as  amended; 

(ai  For  -Operating  expenses",  .$1.740  7.50- 
000  not  to  exceed  $128,800,000  In  operating 
co.st.s  for  the  high  energy  plusics  prot/ram 
f-atepory.  '  " 

(hi  For  -Plant  and  capital  equipment", 
mclnding  construction,  acquisition,  or  modi- 
fire  rion  of  facilities.  Including  I.ind  acquisi- 
tion; and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capi- 
tal equipment  not  related  to  construction  a 
.^um  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

>  ! )  Nurr.EAR  Materials.— 
Prr>ject    74-1  a,   additional   facilities,  hlf^h 
level   v.-a.ste  storage.  Savannah  River,  .South 
Carolina.  «l4.00n,000. 

Project  74-1  b,  replacement  ventilation,  air 
filter.  F  chemical  .separations  area.  Savan- 
nah River,  .South  Carolina,  .?5.200.000. 

Project  74-1  3,  calcined  solids  storage  and 
plant  .safety  improvements,  Idaho  Chemical 
Proce.s.-ing  Plant.  National  Reactor  Testing 
.S'.at ion.  Idaho.  .$3,000,000. 

Project  74-1-d.  cooling  tower  fire  protec- 
tion, gaseous  dlfTusion  plants.  $3,300,000. 

Prr.ipct  74-1 -e.  new  purge  ca.soadc  gaseous 
diffiLMon  plant.  Oak  Ridge,  Tenne.ssee  $5  - 
'j-ooono. 

Projert  74-1 -f.  plant  liquid  effluent  pollu- 
tion control,  gaseous  diflusion  plants  $8 - 
000.000. 

Project  74  I -g,  cascade  uprating  program, 
ga  eous  diffusion  plants  (partial  AE  and  lim- 
ited component  procurement  onU)  *6  000 - 
000. 

Project  74  1-h.  transuranium  contami- 
nated .solid  waste  treatment  development 
facility.  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Uiboratory 
:.'ew  .Mexico,  $1,650,000. 

I  2  I  Atomic  Weai'ons. — 

Proiect  74  2  a,  weapons  production,  df^vel- 
opmcnt.   and    test    IrLstallations,    .$10,000,000 

Project  74  2-b,  acid  waste  neutralization 
and  recycle  facilities,  Y-li!  Plant.  Oak  Ridge 
■lei,iie:;.see.  $1,700,000. 

Project  74  2  c.  high  energy  laser  facility. 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory.  C.illfornla 
;  20  000, 000 

Project  74  2  d,  national  security  and  re- 
sources study  center  (AE  only),  site  undes- 
ignated. $:!.50.000. 

13)   RiAtTOR  D)  vh.oi'.\ik--;t 

Project  74  3  a,  LUjuld   Metal   Entilneering 
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Ceir.cr  iLMECi  facility  modifications,  Santa 
.yu.sana,  California.  ,53.000.000. 

Project  74-3- b.  modifications  to  EBR-II, 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho  $2  - 
000,000. 

Project  74-3  c.  emergency  process  waste 
treatment  facility.  Oak  Ridfic  National  Lata- 
or.itory,  Tennessee.  $1,300,000. 

Project   74-3- d.   niodiftcations   to  reactors 

■^■-^ooo.eoo. 

Project  71-3  e.  modifications  to  TRE.'^T  fa- 
cility. National  licactor  Testing  Station, 
Ida'"o.  .'?2, 500. 000, 

i4l    PHVsrCAL  RrsEARfH, — 

Project  74-4-a.  accelerator  and  reactor  iin- 
pro\ement,s.  hi-jh  energy  physics.  .$1,700,000. 

Project  74-4-b.  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
provements, medium  and  low  cnergv  pliy.sics 
■SCno.OOO. 

loi  Phvskal  Rksearch. — 

P/oJecl  74-5-a,  computation  btiildine. 
Si.Tnford  Lii;iear  Accelerator  Center.  Calilor- 
nia.  52  000.000. 

II})      ElOMEDIfVL    AND    E.NVIRONMENTAL     Re- 

.s;:  \r.'  u. — 

Projects  74-e  :i.  addition  to  phvsics  build- 
irg  (human  radio)Mology  facility),  Argonne 
N.i'ionnl  Laboratory,  Illinois.  $1,300,000. 

(7)  Gr.NLRAL  Plant  Projects,— $47,825 - 
000. 

i8)  Construction  Pianning  and  Design 

51,000.000, 

(9i  Capital  Equip.ment.— Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction.  $172,300,000. 

Sec.  102.  LiMiT.ATioNs.— lai  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  .set 
forth  in  subsections  101(b)  (1 ),  (2),  (3i,  and 
14)  only  if  the  currently  estimated  ccst  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25 
per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  for 
that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  subsections  101  ib)  (5i. 
i6i,  and  (8)  only  if  the  currently  estimated 
cost  of  that  project  does  not  exceed  bv  more 
than  10  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set 
forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  sub.section  101  ibi  (7)  on!v 
if  it  i.s  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

(1)  The  maximum  currently  estimated 
co.,t  of  any  project  shall  be  $500'000  and  tlie 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any 
building  included  in  .such  project  shall  be 
5I';0,000,  provided  that  the  building  cost 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  if  the  C(jmmis- 
sion  determines  that  it  is  nece.s,sary  in  the 
Interest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

12)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  undcr- 
t.ikeii  under  sub.section  101(b)(7)  shall  not 
e.\ceed  the  estimated  cost  .set  forth  in  thai 
sub.section   by  more   tlian   10  per  centum. 

(d)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  author- 
ized under  sub.sections  101  ib)  (l),  (2).  cii, 
and  (4)  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
.set  forth  for  that  project  by  more  than  25 
per  centum,  unless  and  until  additional  ap- 
propriations are  authorized  under  .section 
2G1  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

le)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  autiu.r- 
Ized  under  sub.sections  101  (b)  (5),  ((3),  i7), 
and  i8i  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
.set  forth  for  tliat  project  by  10  per  centum 
unless  and  until  additional  appropriations 
are  authorized  under  .section  261  of  the 
Atomic   Energy   Act   of    19.54,   as   amended. 

Sec,  Ki:i.  The  Commission  is  authorized  'o 
perform  construction  design  services  for  any 
fommlssi(jn  cf)nstructioii  project  wheiUMer 
(  I  )  surli  con- tructioii  project  has  been  in- 
r-luded  in  a  proposed  authorization  bill 
transmitted  to  tlie  Congress  by  the  Com- 
mls.sion  and  (2)  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  project  is  of  such  urgency  that  con- 
struction of  the  project  .should  be  initiated 
promptly  upon  en.ictment  of  'egLslatlon  ap- 
l)rojiriaiin«  lunds  for  its  construction. 

Sec.  104.  When  .so  .specilied  in  an  appro- 
priation  Act,   tran.slers  of  iinioimts  bei'.u'cii 


-Opcratinfj  expenses-  and  'Plant  and  capital 
equipment'  may  be  made  as  provided  in 
.lucli  appropriation  Act. 

Slc.  105.  Amindment  of  Prior  Year  Acts, — 
lai  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273.  as 
;imended.  is  further  amended  by  d)  striking 
from  :subsecfion  (bi  ( 1  i .  project  71-1-e.  gase- 
ous dilfuslon  production  support  facilities, 
tiie  figure  -$72,020,000"  and  substituting 
tlierefor  the  figure  -$105,000,000".  (2)  strik- 
ing from  subsection  (b)(li.  project  71-1-f. 
process  equipment  modifications,  gaseous 
dilfuslon  plants,  the  figure  -$34,400,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  ^$172,100.- 
000".  and  (3)<s;riking  from  subsection  (b) 
(9).  project  71-9.  fire,  safety,  and  adequacy 
of  operating  conditions  project-,  \arious 
locutions,  the  fi'^uve  -$69,000,000"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  lii^iiie    ■$193,000.fJ0o". 

(b)  Section  106  of  Public  L-.iw  91  273.  a.-, 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  at  the  end  of  tlie  presen' 
text  of  sub.'-cction  la)  tliereof;  'Noiwitli- 
standing  the  foregoing.  auihori:^a!ion  of  addi- 
tional appropriations  lor  the  conduct  of  Proj- 
ect Definition  Phase  activities  sub-sequent  to 
the  execution  of  the  aforementioned  coop- 
erative arrangemr-iit.  in  tlie  amount  fit 
$2.(J0O.OOO,  is  hereby  auiliorized.". 

(C)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  92  314  i^ 
amended  by  (1)  striking  from  suljsection  ilji 
(1),  project  73-1-d.  com)jonent  test  facility. 
O.ik  Ridge.  Tennessee,  the  fit.'ure  "$20:475.000 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  -$26.- 
675,000".  and  (2)  striking  from  sub.section 
(b)t5).  project  73-5-h,  S8G  prototype  nu- 
clear propulsion  plant,  \\est  Milton.  New 
York,  the  figure  -55P.O(X).000"  and  suhsiitui- 
ing  therefor  the  figure  -•>125,000.000-. 

Sec.  106.  Re.scission. —  lai  Public  Law  91- 
273.  as  amended,  is  further  ainended  by  rt- 
Ecinding  tlierefrom  autiiorizatioii  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  fi'r  funds  heretofore  obligated,  a- 
follows: 

Project  71  5  i\.  addition  to  physics  btiiltimg 
(human  radiobiology  facility  i.  Argonne  Na- 
tu,.nal  Laboratory.  Illinois,  $2,000,000. 

lb)  Public  Law  92  314  i,-.  amended  i>y  re- 
scinding therefrom  authori.'ittion  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  lur  funds  heretofcre  obligated.  .^.-. 
follows: 

Project  73-1-i.  radioactive  ."^olid  waste  re- 
duction facllitv.  Los  Alamos  Scientific  L:ib- 
oratory.  New  Mexico.  5  750.000. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  'during  the  read- 
ing'. Mr.  Chairman.  I  a-k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  m  the  REronn,  and  open  lo 
amendment  at  any  jjoint 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tlicre  objection  to 
the  request  'of  tlic  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.Nt'iENDMENT    OH  HIED   I.V    MC,   ritUE   r,E   lil.lNOIS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  oiler  a  technical  amendment  to  cor- 
rect a  iirinling  error. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  ollered  by  Mr.  Price  of  ll\i- 
noi.s:  Page  4.  line  7.  at  the  beginning,  strike 
out  "Projects"  and  in^-cri  "Vvtiu-t  <.'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
iiom  Illinois  (Mr.  PnicE  ■ . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ami  ND.Ml  NT    llEHT'.ni    llv     MR      ropri.L 

Mr,  PODELL.  Mr.  Clianman.  1  offer 
;in  amendment. 

The  Clerk  re;\d  as  follows:  * 

.Ani'Midmenl  ollered  by  Mr   P<>iii-ii  :  Page  n, 

iilicr    line  -1.   insert    the    li'lloVMiig    new    soc- 
1  Inn  : 

-.Si.c  107,  Section  274  ><i  liie  Atomic  Eiierg\ 
A'-;  of  11154  i,-,  anu-iidi'd  — 


"(1)  by  striking  otit  paragraph  i6i  of  stib- 
section  a.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  •|6|  to  give  full  recognition  to  the  legiti- 
mate interest  and  responsibility  of  each  State 
in  mat'ers  pertaining  to  the  public  health 
and  :--afety."; 

-i2i  by  sirikinu  out  "No  agreement"  in 
subsection  c.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
-Subject  to  subsect.on  o,,  !io  agreement  '; 
and 

-i3)  by  adding  at  the  end  tiicrcof  a  new 
sub'-ection  as  follows: 

•  o  Nothing  in  this  Art  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  and  State  from  regulating  con- 
currentlv  wiiii  the  Commission  t!.e  discharge 
or  disposal  oi  radioactive  effluents  from  the 
site  of  a  utilization  or  production  facility  in 
sucii  .Slate,  if  — 

-|1)  tlie  requiremcnt.s  or  stimdards  im- 
posed by  such  .Slate  are  for  the  protection  of 
the  jiublic  heaitii  and  safety,  and 

t2)  action  permitted  or  tolerated  by 
such  State  with  respect  to  the  disch\rt;e  or 
di.^jiosal  of  such  cfiluents  is  not  spccilicallv 
prohibited  by  the  Commission." 

IvTr.    PODELL    '  during    the    reading  ' . 
•Mr.   Chairman,   I   a.sk   unanimous   con- 
."^ent  that. further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment lie  dispensed  with,  and  that  r.  ne 
printed  in  the  RFCorn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obiec-ion 
to  the  reqii<-.--t  of  the  ;;'jnileman  >ro.n 
Nf>v  Vork? 

There  wa:-  n.:i  objection. 

^.Ir.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
present  law  tlie  .^EC  has  sole  authority 
for  rc-juhuing  the  le\el  of  cmi.-sions  from 
atomic  reacto;--.  Regardless  of  local  con- 
dition-, tlie  States  are  forbidden  from 
intei'fering  on  their  own  behalf.  I  v-m 
offering  tins  amendment  today  to  H.R 
8662  to  allow  the  States  to  decide  ior 
them.selve.-  ii  stiicter  sttmriard.-  are  nec- 
essary. 

For.  it  is  more  th.an  a  Slate's  I'ight  lo 
protect  the  liealth  of  its  citizens,  it  is  its 
responsibility. 

Thi;  amciidmcut  v.unld  n.'t  water 
down  the  AEC's  obligation  to  set  mini- 
mum health  and  .safety  standards.  :t 
would  simply  allow  each  State  to  pro-.ide 
the  maximum  protection  they  need. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  many  oi  my 
colleagues,  led  by  Congressman  Don  mo 
Fkasfr  of  Minnesota  have  introduced  a 
\'ariety  of  bills  to  accomijlish  this  !;oal. 
Union  iinately.  these  bills  ha\e  lan- 
guished in  commilteL-'  lor  the  past  4 
years.  For  this  reason  I  have  chosen  aii- 
other  \'ehicle  to  bring  tliis  issue  bcr.»:'e 
the  House, 

Th.ere  h;is  been  a  continuing  debate 
in  tile  scientific  community  on  acceptable 
emission  levels.  Several  States  cor.cerneri 
about  these  differences  and  the  exclu- 
sive claims  of  authority  by  tiie  AEC  ha"  e 
attempted  to  as.-.ert  their  prerogatives  on 
tlic  matter.  The  State  o!  Minnesota,  for 
exam!)!e.  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  iln,^ 
fight.  Strict  standards  set  up  by  that 
State  were  ch.il!en:',t>d  in  the  courts, 

I  am  happy  to  .say.  howtner.  that  the 
Soutliein  Go\einor.--'  Conference  along 
with  14  other  Slate.'-,  either  tiled  friend 
of  the  KUiit  biiefs  or  asked  to  be  .loined 
as  apiiellant-  with  the  Stale  of  Minne- 
sota Unloitunately.  tiie  Supreme  Couit 
upheld  the  lower  couit'.s  uecision  and 
nili>d  thai  Conuress  and  pivempied  ih.' 
Stale..-'   regul.itoi.\    autiioiit;-     It    ;.-   now 


time  for  Congress  to  return  that  au- 
thority Each  State  must  be  given  the 
ability  to  insure  the  safety  of  its  citizens. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  as.-ure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  will  not  hamper  the 
production  of  energy.  Sophisticated  tech- 
nology already  exi.^ts  which  is  capable  of 
reducing  the  radiation  hazard. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  solely  at 
protecting  public  health  and  >afet\.  It 
certifies  tiie  States'  obligation  to  stej)  m 
wheii_the  Federal  interest  m  health  and 
safety  proves  in-^u'Ticient. 

When  the  AEC's  current  plans  are 
realized  there  will  be  171  vitomic  plants 
0!)eratinB  in  33  States  and\Puerto  Rico, 
producing  an  atomic  falloutN4iat,^annol 
be  Ignored.  Billions  of  gallon.--  of  atomic 
waste  are  in  storage,  while  the  AEC  con- 
tinues to  searcii  for  efTecti\e  and  accept- 
able means  of  di>posal.  These  wastes, 
mostly  liquid,  will  remain  radioactive  for 
1.000  yeais — but  they  are  stored  in  tanks 
made  of  20tli  century  material-.  Then- 
iron  and  steel  containers  will  rust  and 
rof  and  leak  their  deadly  contents  long 
before  tlie  AEC  finds  a  way  to  safely 
dispo  e  of  them 

It  is  impossible  for  uniform  r.aticnal 
stanrt.iit'is  to  meet  the  specialized  need- 
of  ca  h  and  every  community.  Radiation 
exposure  pre^^nt.-'  a  dangerous  threat  to 
the  health  of  our  citizen.-  The  pabhc 
dema'ids  tlie  fullest  protection  po.-sible, 
both  on  the  Federal  and  State  level 
Pas:-age  of  this  amendment  today  w.il 
hcli)  guarantee  that   protection. 

I  might  say  in  addition  that  in  1969 
when  this  legislation  was  fir.-l  intro- 
duced, tiie  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence wiiolcheartedly  supported  this 
mi^asure 

I  a,-k  my  colleagues  in  the  House  today 
to  join  with  me  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  each  and  every  Slate  of  this  Union  to 
decide  for  tiiemselves  those  emission 
levels  that  will  protect  the  safety  of  their 
citizens. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chan  man  I 
ri.se  in  oiip.osiiion  to  the  propo.-ed 
amendincni,  I  think  this  amendment 
deserves  more  ^erious  consideration.:  I 
sliould  like  to  point  out  that  H  R.  23K 
and  H.R.  231.i  have  been  introduced  in 
the  piesent  Congre-s.  Tliese  bills  a!^o 
would  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  oi 
1954  to  permit  the  states  to  legulaie 
radioactive  cfflimts  currently  wiiii  ilie 
A.tomic  EneiT-y  Commission  and  would 
h.;',e  tlie  same  effect  as  this  ametidmeni. 
Comments  on  tiie.so  bills  luvve  been  re- 
qui\sie:'  frotn  tii*^  AEC.  llie  Departmeiu 
oi  Ji!--tice,  and  the  EPA  Ti.e  comments 
froin  the  AEC  have  cit<"d  the  potenti.i! 
rian::er  of  conflicting  standards  and  dual 
regulation.  Additionally,  ihe  Department 
of  Justice  lias  pointed  out  that  manner 
in  which  the.se  bills  have  been  dr.iwn 
would  limit  de.-ign  fiexibility  an.d  por- 
haiis  e\on  dictate  design.  Moreover,  th.e 
Depariment  of  Justice  is  opposed  to  the 
enactment  oi  either  of  th.e.se  bilis  In  their 
ines-'iu  form  because  they  may  not  ac- 
complish their  st.ited  ob.'ectne  an.d  Iv- 
c.iuse  they  may  in\ol\e  the  Feder.il  Go\  - 
eminent  in  litig;ition  if  enacted  Wb.en 
we  go  back  into  the  Ho;;.-e  I  v  ill  inse;t 
copu  -  ol    tiie  cominenis   iiom   ih.e   .AL'C 
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and  the  Department  of  Justice  at  this  succeeiied  in  avoklir.?.  in  enacting  section 
pumt.  I  would  urye  that  further  cOiL-^id-  i^"-*  of  tl^e  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  enactment 
eratiou  of  this  amendment  be  pest-  f'' "R- "'^i-i.  HR.  2315  or  s.  iiyo  would  cre- 
pcned  until  both  the  Joint  Conunlttce  "'"^  ^"  obvious  potential  for  the  impa':ition 
ami  tiie  CoiKness  have  had  adenuale  o»-     "'  conflictm.:  and  non-uniform  standards. 

'  On    tiic    Federal    level,    the    in.posilion    of 

C(.n!!i' rii.L,'  and  non-iuiiform  standards  as 
v.cli  as  dual  rejjulation  have  thus  far  largely 
been  avoided  in  the  area  of  radiation  protec- 
tion through  the  efforts  of  the  agencies  ihem- 
sflvcs.  as  well  as  tho: e  of  the  Ftdcial  Radia- 
tion Council  v.hose  statutory  piirpo.se.  as  you 
know,  was  to  advise  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  radiation  matters,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affecting  health.  This  iiicluded  guid- 
ance to  all  Federal  apencies  in  the  formula- 
tion of  radiation  standards  and  in  tlie  es- 
tabh'hmcut  and  e.xeciition  of  programs  of 
coopcr.'ition  with  tlie  Sluto;.  7he  functions  of 
the  Federal  Radiation  CounrU  are  now  e.xcr- 
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portuiutv  to  study  the  impact  of  tiiese 
bills  m  tlie  li.Liht  of  tlie  danger  of  con- 
Ihctms    standards    and     the    pioblcms 
raised  by  the  Deijartment  of  Justice. 
The  letters  relerred  to  follow: 
L'  S.  Ato.mic  ENEr.i.v  Cioimission. 

Walnngton.  D  C.  Mui,-  2:i.  l'J73. 

Mr     EliUARU   ,;.    E.MfcEK. 

Excciiiice     Director,    Joint     CommilUc     on 

Ato-iiic  Energy,  Congr^   k  o]  tl:e  Unit- d 

S!ut>  '. 

D'lR   Mr    B.^fsEP. :    This   is  in   re<-pr.n<!e   to 

y-  ur  reijuest  for  AEC  coinineiits  r.n  H  R  2.314, 

HR.   2315  and  S.    llOn.   three   identical  biJIs 


o  amend  the  Atomx  Energy  Act  of  1954     ^'''''tl ''V  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


To  permit  tlie  .States  roncurreniiv  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  regulate  tlie 
eniii-jion  of  radioaoti-. e  eniuenis." 

Tl.e  bill  would,  if  enacted,  amend  section 
-T4  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  a.s 
amended  in  three  place-.  Subsec'ion  p  of  .sec- 
tion 274  would  he  amended  bv  .strikinp  otic 
the  present  paragraph  .6)  which  states  that 
It  is  -.lie  pirpo^e  o:  i:ection  274  'to  recognize 
tl.at.  as  the  Slates  improve  their  capabiU- 
t.cs  :o  re-ul.ite  efleciively  siith  materials.  r..I- 
ditional  legislation  may  be  dc  uable"  and  liy 
adding  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (Ci 
which  would  sMte  that  it  is  the  t^urpose  of 
section  274  "to  give  tii'l   reco'jnit'jon  to  the 


ptir-i'iant  to  the  provisions  of  Reorganisation 
Plan  No.  3  of  lft70.  We  feel  that  it  i.s  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  public  health  and  safety 
but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the 
development  of  its  electrical  power  re.=ources 
thnt  there  be  consistent  and  uniior.ii  stand- 
ards in  this  area. 

For  thes^e  reasons,  the  Commi.^sion  is  op- 
po.-ed  to  the  enactment  of  H  R.  2314.  HR. 
2315  and  S.  linn.  We  would  note  that  the 
standarfls  pressed  by  the  few  States  that  have 
attempted  to  enter  this  area  of  radioactive 
emuents  h.ive  generally  been  in  the  range  of 
our  proposed  nimierical  guides  for  light- 
v.a'er-cooled  nuclear  pov. er  reactors  to  keep 


legitimate  interest  and  respon-sibilitv  of  each     raiiioactivity  in  effluents  -as  low  as  praclic 

nlile"  (36  F.R.  11113.  June  9.  i:)71i. 

The  AEC  is  sympathetic  to  the  intere.sts  of 
the  States  in  protecting  the  health  and 
safctv  of  their  cui?ens  aiid  is  an:-;ious  to  con- 
tinue aitd  extend  the  cooperative  activities 
described  earlier.  We  want  to  er-.plore  with 
tliem.  and  thi.s  Committee,  better  ways  of  ac- 
rompi^hine  our  mutual  goals.  Tiiis  is  clearly 
conte/uplated  by  section  274  of  otir  Act.  If 
the  Joint  Committee  believes  it  should  con- 


state in  matters  pertaining  to  the  public 
nealtn  and  safety."  Sub.section  c.  cf  section 
274.  wliich  .specifies  those  areas  cvtr  v. inch 
the  AEC  may  not  reliiiquish  regulatorv  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  the  S'atcs-, 
would  be  p.me'ided  bv  .strikin"  out  "No  a.  rrc- 
iT.ent  ■  and  adding  in  lieu  thrreof  ",Sub'»><-t 
to  stib.s^-c'ion  o  .  no  agreement.'  Finally.  H  R. 
2314.  HR  2315  and  S.  1190  would  amend  sec- 
t.oi.   274   bv   addiii;:   a   new  .•^ul>section  o.   to 


provide  that  ".Nothing  in  this  Act  .shall  be     "'"'f"  f"''tl''e'"  the  conceju  of  vesting  the  States 
construed  to  prevent  an;.  State  from  regulai- 


mg  concurrently  with  ih.  Cfmmi^.-ion  the 
di-charge  or  di.spo=il  of  mf'io.-'.r-ive  efJluents 
from  the  site  of  a  n:ili?ation  or  production 
faclli'y  in  stiph  Sta'e.  if— ili  the  require- 
ments or  ."andards  impf>sed  bv  sMrh  State 
are  for  the  protection  cf  the  public  hpa:-h 
and  safety,  and  (2)  action  ptrmiitcd  or  loi- 


with  more  authority  in  the  atomic  energy 
area,  we  recommend  thai  it  be  done  after  a 
ctirffiil  coniTessional  evaluation  of  State  ca- 
pabilities in  the  area  and  within  the  existing 
section  274  framev.ork. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ha.s 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 


be   the  subject  of  further  drafting  effort  if 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  be  achiei-ed. 

Tile  relevant  L-tnguage  in  the  statute  as  it 
is  ))roposed  to  be  amended  which  establishes 
the  reLUlatory  authority  of  the  states  is 
found  in  a  combination  of  Sectir ns  K  and 
O  of  .Sec: ion  274.  Thp.se  read  as  follows: 

(K)  Nothing  in  this  section  sh.-.ll  be  coi'- 
striied  to  atfecl  the  authoritv  of  any  State 
or  local  a.Lency  to  regulate  activities  lor  pur- 
poresc'hcr  tli-n  prolrction  (lyir.nat  radiation 
luc.nnh   (Empha.sis  added) 

(O)  Nothing  in  this  Act  '.\\:<V.  be  con'^!rucd 
to  prevent  any  S:ate  from  regulating  con- 
currently with  the  Commission  the  disrhunic 
or  disposal  of  radioactive  effluents  from  the 
site  of  a  utilization  or  pro<iuction  lacilitv 
*  •  ♦.  (Emphasis  added  I 
* 
If  is  very  clear  that  the  proposed  an.erd- 
nient  would  not  allow  states  to  reru- 
late  generally  to  protect  against  radi.Uion 
hnx,.irds  but  would  onlv  allow  regulation  of 
dischsre  or  disposal.  As  the  court  n.ved  in 
the  Korthcrn  S'atcf;  Poiirr  c.ise.  it  is  diificul' 
to  distinguish  between  operational  features 
and  wasio  disposal  features  of  a  parii(\jiar 
facility.  The  method  and  level  of  waste  dis- 
posal probiibly  is  functionallv  rei.-ted  to  the 
design  of  the  reactor.  To  limit  disn.sal  of 
wastes  almo.st  of  nece.ssily  would  limit  de- 
sign ac\ibility.  perhaps  even  dii;a;e  a  iK.r- 
ticular  design. 

Tlii'  propo-f-d  bill  disclaims  anv  in;ri.t  to 
regulate  fiiciuty  de.sitn.  The  Irun  uage  of  the 
bill  is  insufficient  to  au-hrri/'e  the  exercise 
of  that  level  of  regulatory  authoritv.  Yet  the 
authority  which  it  does  authorii-e  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  conflict  with  Atomic  Er.- 
er-.-y  Commission  regulation. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  onpo.sed  to 
the  en;tcin;ent  of  ei'her  of  the  pn  po.sed  bills 
in  their  present  form. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  suli- 
mis'ion  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Adminis;ration'.spro,:-ram. 
Sincerely, 

Mti-E  McKlvitt. 
A!'-<i--Unit  Attorney  General. 


Chairiiian,   will   tlie 


DEPARTMrNT  OF  JuSTIfK. 

Witalunyton.  D  C,  June  20.  1073. 
Hon   MiEvl.v  Pnicn. 
Oiuintiun,  Joitit  Cornmittre  on  Atomic  En- 

rrrr/.  Hon  c  o/  li.  'jresi  nt(il,ics,  Wu^hinij- 

ton,  DC 


eratcd  by  such  State  with  re.--pecl  to  t'le  d.-     P'  "^*  ^'f  the  Administration's  program 
ch:.rge   or   dL-pov-.;   of  such   c.'fMrnts   is   not  Sincerely,  . 

specifically  proliibited   by  tlie  Commission."  ^   Mi?::.-ing  Muktzlnc. 

As  yon  know,  the  Atoinic  Fnfrcv  Comrrls-  Direitor  o/  RcgukitioW, 

siijn  has  long  recoenii'ed  and  supported  'he 
interest  cf  the  States  in  the  radnloL-ical  pr(.- 
tection  field.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  the  vir:uallv  unitjiie  Fed- 
eral-State amendment  to  tlie  Atomic  Energy 
A-'t  i-ec:;on  274)  has  pn.vidtd  tlie  stat.itcry 
fr.-. me  work  for  a  cooperative  program  tuKlfcr 
Which  a  portion  of  the  AEC's  rec-ulatory  au- 
tho-i",  hi'.s.  bv  f')rTna:  ai!ref>nien-  been  relin- 
quished to  the  States.  The  AEC.  however, 
has  not  been  amhorii'cd  to  relin'juish  to  the 
States  j's  resr^yiiibihties  under  the  Atomic 
Ei.erty  Act  Ut  the  licei.  .it.g  ,!i.d  rcgtilaiion 
C'f  nuclear  pov.er  rractf'rs 

In  the  iip-ve  t  -ype  r,f  AFC-Sta'e  r'lation- 
ship.  a  r.umber  of  inrertstc!  Sta'es  will  rol- 
laborat"  Jointly  wi'h  the  AEC  on  emuent  and 
enviromental  monitoring  around  nuclear 
r.v  iirif-.  :.r,  'he  .'f-  r.e'M-.f  Sr.-.tes,  I'.v  this  pro- 
gram li.dr.idKiI  State  pteneies  nndf-r  o<- li- 
brae u.  the  AEr-.  cih.bora'c  wrh  AEC's  re^'- 
ulatorv  s'aff  in  carrvint-  out  mdepencieiit 
rr.easurement— audits  of  the  r.'idioac'ive  efflu- 
ent and  environmental  momtoiin!-  programs 
of  licei..ees  in  that  State  We  believe  this 
pr<.gr..rn  wi:i  pr..vi<le  valuable  bonefiVi  both 
to  the  States  and  the  AF.C. 

The  Impos.tif.n  of  conflicting  and  non-unl- 
i'^rm  standards  wa,-;  ore  of  the  evils  that  the 
C'jSiiitu  .s    •.pfecirii.ally   .sO'ij;ht,to   avoid,    and 


Mr.    DENT.    Mr. 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  tlie 

Ftntleman     from     Penn-vlvi;nia      (Mr 
Dln-i  ■ . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chaiimaii.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  much  ;is  I  would  like 
to  support  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik. 
as  a  practical  matter  it  is  imiios'illo 
to  establish  any  legislative  roritrol  v.ilh 
the  V. ;nd  ^  and  curj-ent.s  and  \e;oc!tic.';  and 
movei7itnt  of  tlte  cmi.'-si^ns.  It  is  as  im- 
po.ssiblc  as  it   would   be   to  control  the 


Ity  v.ith  the  Atf.rnic  Energy  Commissiru,  over 
the  discJiarge  or  dispo.sal  of  radioactive  ef- 
fluents from  iiucJcar  power  facilities.  The 
bills,  in  effect,  would  overrule  the  deci^it.n 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eifhlh  Cirr-tut  (affirmed  sunirnanly  by 
the  Sunreme  Court)  j,,  Northern  Stale's 
Prvrr  Compiuni  v.  Minnr<:ola.  447  F2d  1143. 
']  his  Dtparlment  cypresses  no  opinion  on 


on  a  very  nice  orderly  c.^u^se.  but  around 
Elmira.  N.Y..  the  wind  shifted  and  the 
hurricane  came  down  and  drowned  tl.e 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  same  thing  is 
true  at  Lig.;i:i'r.  Pi-.,  where  wo  get  fallout 
fr-jm  the  Gary.  Ind..  steel  mills,  and  be- 
low lis  in  West  Viitinia  they  pet  the 
fumes   from   the  Pit'sburgh   works.   We 


the  wiidom  or  desirability  of  authorizing  tlie     ^^^^  cannot  control  the  ;ni'  currenf.s  and 


F.-ate:i  to  txerci.sc  con' urreiit  autlu-nry  in 
tMs  highly  controversial  area  of  environ- 
mental concern.  Our  inquiry  is  limited  to 
a  con.'.iderHtion  of  whether  the  proposed  bills 
Villi  accomplish  tlieir  slated  objecive  and 
the  range  of  jjo.ssiljle  litigation  involving  tlic 
Federal  Government  if  the  bills  arc  enacteil. 
Our  (^onclusion  Is  that  slfnlfiran*  amhlgul- 
tjes  e.xi.t  on  theue  que  ,ijoiis  whii  h  should 


the  emissions  which  tra-.tl  in  the  air 
and  we  cannot  control  the  sjieed  of  the 
winds,  the  air  currents,  the  d'.  nsity.  and 
.so  on. 

We  might  be  inittin!,'  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  votin:-'  for  .•Tmcthing  we  r;ui- 
not  enforce.  We  caiuiot  esfabli.sh  rulers 
on  thi.s.  Siijjijose  'I'.e  li;i\e  ,ii  i-eiiii.v,\h.,)ii.i 
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and  New  York  two  different  sets  of  emis- 
sion controls  and  we  had  an  atomic  en- 
ergy plant  in  Pennsylvania — and  we  do 
have  one  built  in  Shippensburg— and 
.suppose  the  wind  takes  the  emissions  to 
New  York.  Who  are  we  going  to  sue?  How 
are  we  going  to  stop  the  winds?  How  can 
we  get  an  injunction  to  close  dowTi  and 
keep  from  operating  a  plant  which  is  in 
accordance  with  their  State  law?  How- 
do  we  stop  that? 

Mr-  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  correct. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
consider  the  concept  in  vesting  the  States 
•^ith  more  authority  in  the  atomic  en- 
ergy area.  However.  I  recommend  that 
this  be  done  only  after  a  careful  con- 
gressional evaluation  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  various  States  in  this  area  and 
within  the  existing  framework  of  sec- 
tion 274.  In  view  of  the  far  reaching 
impact  of  this  amendment  on  the  avail- 
abihty  of  electric  generating  capacity 
and  the  public  health  and  safety,  its 
substance  deserves  far  more  serious  con- 
sideration than  we  can  give  it  on  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the 
far  reaching  impact  of  .some  of  the  points 
brought  out  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent'.  I 
urge  the  Committee  to  re.iect  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  said  better 
than  I  just  why  my  amendment  should 
ija.ss : 

For  the  simple  reason  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  setting  forth  na- 
tional standards  would  be  unable  to  cope 
with  the  variable  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  set  forth.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  I  insist  that  the  States  have 
the  right  to  set  their  own  standards,  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania said  so  well 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairma'ii. 
I  have  only  a  second  remaining. 

I  would  say  that  I  took  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  to 
be  in  reverse  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  thinks.  I  think  he  supjjorts 
the  contention  of  our  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Podell  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois 
was  allowed  to  i^roceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  I 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  said  so  well 
how  the  problems  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  so  much  different  from 
tho.se  in  any  other  .state. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mi-.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  stated  a  universal  prob- 
■  lem. 

Mr.  PODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
State  does  have  a  problem  of  its  ow  n.  All 
I  seek  by  my  amendment  is  to  give  the 


States  of  this  country  the  right  to  set 
their  own  emission  standards,  because 
they  do  have  problems  separate  and 
apart,  provided  those  emission  stand- 
ards are  stricter  than  that  set  forth  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  We  could  have 
50  different  emi.ssion  standards,  all  apro- 
pos to  one  type  of  situation,  and  we 
would  have  a  state  of  confusion.  The 
effluent,  the  emission  from  the  atomic 
plant  does  not  stop  at  State  boundaries. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
sun  ac.  a  I . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik.  but  one 
question  bothers  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

'At  the  reiiuest  of  Mr.  Matsunaga  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional muuite.i 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ilhnois  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  further 
to    the    gentleman    from    Haw-aii    (Mr. 

M.MSUNAGA  I  . 

Mr.  MATSUN.AGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
supposing  every  State  in  the  Union  passes 
a  law-  prohibiting  any  radioactive  waste 
to  be  buried  within  the  botmdaries  of 
each  State;  what  then? 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
quirement as  to  the  States  will  not  ea.se 
the  .standards,  but  only  make  them 
stricter  so  that  in  the  event  a  State  de- 
cides that  the  standards  set  forth  by  the 
Atomic  Energy-  Commission  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  health  and  public 
safety  of  its  citizens,  that  State  has  this 
right  to  set  additional  standards. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Exactly:  and  if 
every  State  in  the  Union  determines  that 
the  Federal  standards  are  too  low.  and 
in  order  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  its  own  people  within  the  State,  it 
legislates  that  no  radioactive  waste  shall 
be  buried  within  the  borders  of  the  State, 
where  would  we  be  then?  Would  not  the 
entire  atomic  energy  program  come  to  a 
halt  ? 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  only 
refers  to  the  standards  on  emission,  not 
con.struction  of  facilities. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairm:in, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion  already 
has  set  the  standards  as  low  as  practical 
How  can  we  get  any  lower  than  thaf 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  1959.  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  was  amended  to  add  a  new  section 
274.  This  .section  authorized  the  AEC  to 
delegate  certain  of  its  regulatory  author- 
ity over  the  uses  of  source,  byiu'oduct. 
and  small  quantities  of  spenal  nuclear 
materal  to  the  States,  .^s  of  June  1.  1973, 
the  AEC  had  entered  into  approiuiate 
agreements  with  tlie  i!4  States  under  this 
authority 

When  enacting  this  legislation,  the 
Joint  Committee  recognized  the  poten- 
tiiil  diuuters  of  confiictinu.  overlain'ing. 
:rnd  inconsistent  standards  m  diflVrent 


jurisdictions.  Differing  standards  could 
affect  the  economics  of  the  plant  and 
availability  of  nuclear  powerplants.  and 
the  public  safety.  In  its  report,  the  Joint 
Committee  stated  its  belief  that  it  was 
important  that  the  radiation  standards 
adopted  by  the  States  under  these  agree- 
ments should  either  be  identical  or  com- 
patible with  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  committee  .specifically 
stated  that  it  was  not  intended  to  leave 
any  room  for  the  exercise  of  dual  or  con- 
currrent  jurisdiction  by  States  to  con- 
trol radiation  hazards  by  regulating  by- 
j-iroduct.  source,  or  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial?;. The  intended  purpose  of  .section 
274  was  to  have  the  material  regulated 
and  licensed  by  the  Co.mmi.ssion  or  by 
the  State  and  local  governments,  but  not 
both.  Section  274  was  also  intended  to 
encourage  States  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge and  capabilities  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  assume  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities over  such  materials. " 

On  the  Federal  level,  conflicting  and 
nonuniform  standards  as  w-ell  as  dual 
regulations  have,  thus  far.  largely  been 
avoided  in  the  area  of  radiation  protec- 
tion through  the  efforts  of  the  agencies 
tliemselves.  In  the  past,  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council,  whose  statutory  pur- 
po.<e  was  to  advi.se  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  radiation  matters,  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  health  provided  guid- 
ance to  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  for- 
mtiLalion  of  radiation  standards  and  m 
the  establishment  and  execution  of  pro- 
grams of  cooperation  with  States.  The 
function  of  the  Federal  Radiation  Comt- 
cil  is  now  exercised  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

In  the  interest  of  the  public  healtii 
and  .safety  and  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic in  having  available  needed  nuclear 
power  electric  generating  plants,  there 
.should  be  consistent  and  uniform  stand- 
ards m  this  area.  For  these  reasons  I 
would  oppose  the  amendmeiit. 

Mr.  Cnairman.  one  thing  which  lias 
become  clear  smce  the  introduction  ot 
atomic  power  m  tiie  world  m  1945  is  that 
it  is  just  not  \ery  local  This  amendment 
defies  that  common  knowledge  and 
would  try  to  localize  this  very  important 
que.stion  of  regulating  the  discharge  of 
radioactive  material  and  the  storage  of 
radioactive  waste  It  is  something  like 
trying  by  .statute  to  repeal  the  law  of 
gravity. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
introduced  the  amendment  represents  a 
city  that  has  more  people  than  8  or  10 
States  m  this  country  That  is  how 
anomalous  this  situation  jp  There  are 
50  States.  48  of  them  m  the  continental 
LTnited  States  Regulation  of  radioactive 
waste  and  radioactive  effluent  discharge 
is  nothing  that  m  any  way  can  possibl.v' 
be  confined  to  any  single  State  It  cm  be 
handled  effectuely  and  regulated  safely, 
if  It  is  handled  under  proper  .itithont.v 
Thai,  of  course,  i.s  the  power  and  is  the 
duty  of  the  US  .Atomic  Eneigy  Commis- 
sion 

^h-.  Ch.urman.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1958  was 
first  being  considered  it  was  at  the  time 
when  the  atom  was  taken  out  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment  womb  and  the  peaceful  r.tom 
freed  to  become  the  productive  force  in 
fociety  and  for  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try. At  that  time,  this  very  issue  was 
carefully  gone  into. 

It  took  several  days  to  attempt  to 
devise  language  which,  incidentally, 
finally  was  blessed  by  the  court,  that 
l^reempt-ed  this  kind  of  regulation  in  tlie 
P'ederal  Government.  The  rea.'^on  why 
the  law  was  passed  so  carefully  in  that 
context  was  exactly  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  pointed  out.  to  pre\ent 
the  hcen-sing  and  regulation  in  this  area 
being  relegated  to  a  state  of  confu.'^ion, 
which  certainly  it  would  be  if  50  differ- 
ent jurisdictions  were  free  to  get  into  it. 

It  is  a  mischievous  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  would  allow  any 
States  group  of  lobbyists  to  attempt  to 
liold  the  whole  nuclear  industry  for  ran- 
som by  extraneous  and  irrelevant  and 
unnecessary  regulations  in  that  Slate.  It 
v.ould  totally  balkani^;e  this  entire  busi- 
r.e.ss  of  enforcing,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  safety  m  the  nu- 
clear area.  It  would  certainly  encourage 
anarchy  in  this  entire  area. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Governors,  which  several  years 
ajio  once  recommended  this  thing. 
cIropi)ed  ii  like  a  hot  potato  and  has  kt 
it  get  cold  ever  .since  tlien. 

There  is  no  sense  to  it.  There  is  no 
rhyme  to  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  it.  It 
vould  be  a  backward  step.  It  v.ould  be  a 
step  that  would  make  it  diflicult.  if  not 
impossible,  after  the  niiscliievous  v.ork- 
:ngs  were  accomplished,  to  provide  the 
Jieople  of  this  Nation  with  niiciear  elec- 
tricity power  which  tlicy  will  ha\e  to 
liave  if  V. e  arc  to  continue  as  a  member, 
as  a  modern  econcnuL-  state,  in  a  com- 
munity of  nation;;. 

Let  me  al.so  say.  so  far  ?s  the  waste 
storage  is  concerned,  if  v.c  are  going  to 
Pive  every  Tom,  Dak.  and  ILirry  in  eveiy 
State  legi.-laluie  who  wants  to  have  his 
.t-ummy  fmrers  go  over  the  ncensni!:  and 
regulation  of  atomic  waste,  then  we  are 
really  going  to  fet  ourselves  in  a  mess. 

Tiial  is  exactly  tlie  knui  ol  a  situa- 
tion the  geiUleman  from  New  Yoik  would 
-.n", iie  by  the  language  he  stck.s  to  in.'-crt 
into  this  bill.  If  he  wants  to  put  m  a 
.special  bill  an.d  have  heannts  on  it.  he 
f  annot  only  educate  a  lot  of  people,  but 
he  can  probably  gain  gre.'trr  under- 
standing for  the  Members  of  Congress 
on  it.  To  swoop  dov.n  on  the  floor  .some 
Mondi^-'  afternoon  uitli  an  amendment 
hke  this  I  do  not  Ltlieve  is  tlic  .uioper 
time  or  the  projjer  iilace  or  Ic^niin  lor 
it.s  co!iSK:eint)on  ni  any  form. 

Mr,  PODFLI  .  Mr.  Chairm;.n.  v. ill  the 
geiitknian  viuld? 

Mr.  UOS.MEIl.  I  y.cld  bueny  to  the 
gtnlkiii.iii  liom  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  The  gentleman.  I  am 
certain,  is  avvare  that  legr-lation  of  this 
kind  has  been  mtrotiuced  each  year  by 
11  number  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Hepre.'cntatives.  for  the  past  4  or  5 
years,  at  lea>-t.  that  I  know  of. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  1072— not  I9G9. 
but  1972 

Tiie  CHAIRM.\N.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  may  have  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  refjuisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  on  mis- 
information being  generated  about  the 
amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  is 
confined  to  the  site  of  a  production  unit; 
that  is.  cnly  tlie  Sta",*  v\huh  has  the  unit 
in  it  can  control  the  waste  disposal  we 
are  talking  about.  The  problem  of  inter- 
state fiow  of  radiation  disposal  is  not 
invoI\  ed.  That  -vould  continue  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion \\it!i  its  Federal  standards. 

In  my  State,  we  had  a  major  nuclear 
];ov.erplant  under  construction  in  190J. 
ind  bccau.se  it  was  a  new  proposal,  we 
nircd  teclinical  advisers.  These  advisers, 
knov.lcdgcable  and  skilled  in  this  area, 
-set  a  certain  number  of  conditions,  some 
oi  which  v.cro  not  in  conformity  wiih 
AEC  standards.  Our  power  company 
v.cnt  to  court,  objecting  to  the  State's 
imposing  stricter  standards,  on  the 
ground  that  the  AEC  had  preempted  all 
the  regulatory  authority.  Unfortunately, 
our  power  company  was  uphold  in  its 
cor.tention.  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
:;;  that  all  of  tlie  knowledge  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  to  be  found  in  one  single  Fed- 
eral agency.  For  example,  there  is  the 
problem  of  X-ray  radiation. 

Whio  controls  that?  Not  the  Atomic 
Enerey  Commission.  X-ray  radiation  is 
now  being  regulated  by  State  govern- 
ments. Radioactive  emissions  from 
atomic  machines  .such  as  cyclotrons  are 
not  under  AEC  jurisdiction.  State  radio- 
logical health  ofTicers,  therefore,  already 
have  considerable  experience  with  the 
.sub.ic.  t.  Minnesota,  by  .special  agreement 
with  Northern  States  Power,  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  an  m-plant  monitoring 
j-irogram  of  radioactive  emissions  which 
is  more  extensive  than  any  currently  un- 
derway by  the  AEC. 

Slate  governments  are  not  always 
foolish,  they  are  not  always  stujjid.  They 
arc  sometimes  wise,  and  they  are  occa- 
sionally even  wiser  than  .some  Federal 
agencies,  particularly  an  agency  whose 
record  leaves  something  to  be  de.sired,  if 
I  may  say  so. 

What  we  aie  saying  is  this;  That  the 
AKC  should  .set  Federal  standards.  The 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague-Jrom 
New  York  <Mr.  Podellj  would  leave 
I  he  AEC's  existing  regulatory  i^rogram 
intact,  but  it  v.ould  enable  a  State  like 
Minnesota  to  is'-ue  tougher  regulations 
if  it  chcse  to  do  .so.  If  a  Stale  in  trying 
to  protect  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety 
of  Its  people,  wants  to  set  acceiJtable 
^t;^nc^auis.  then  there  is  an  argument 
that  can  be  made  for  that.  We  are  ask- 
ing that  the  States  have  that  authority, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  there  be  con- 
straints on  State  action?  If  a  Stale  began 
to  say.  "No,  wc  want  standards  Ihal  are 
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unreasonably  high,"  then  that  Slate 
vvould  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  not  hav- 
ing any  powerplants  built.  So  there  are 
automatic  restraints  on  a  State  to  keep 
it  from  being  overzealous  in  the  applica- 
tion of  standards. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Let  me  make  just  one 
other  point  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  other  forms  of  pro- 
duction of  power  are  regulated  by  the 
States.  If  somebody  wants  to  build  a 
coal-burning  plant,  the  question  of  how 
much  air  pollution  can  take  place  and 
how  much  thermal  pollution  can  take 
place  IS  under  the  control  of  the  State. 

Who  will  get  up  on  the  floor  and  say 
that  tlie  States  have  been  wildly  zealous 
and  have  set  standards  that  will  stop 
jjlants  from  being  built?  Perhaps  an 
argument  can  be  made  against  stricter 
regulation,  but  who  can  argue  that  wise 
control  cannot  be  found  in  the  States? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser) 
yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi'om  California  iMr.  Hosmehi  . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Cliairrnan.  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  is  that  the  States 
Can  go  aliead  and  put  very  strong  re- 
straints on.  Certainly  there  would  not 
be  any  nuclear  reaction  ])oweri3lants 
built,  say,  in  Minnesota,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  Minnesota  is  going  to  be 
without  electric  power.  All  Minnesota  is 
t.vmg  to  do  by  that  means  is  to  export 
Its  problems  to  some  other  State  and  im- 
port electricity,  and  leave  whatever  con- 
tamination, pollution,  or  degradation 
that  follows  the  sup.uly  of  large  amounts 
of  the  production  of  electricity  to  some 
other  State.  This  is  just  a  way  of  going 
about  trying  to  vulcanize  tlie  United 
Slates. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Ch  qrman.  I  assuir.c 
then  that  the  gentleman  argues  that  all 
lioweriJlaiit-.  wiietlicr  lliey  burn  coal,  or 
v.heiiicr  tlicy  burn  oil.  or  whatever  they 
burn,  oupht  to  be  under  Fcdeial  regula- 
tion, because  exactly  the  same  argument 
v.ould  ajiply;  If  we  do  not  have  Federal 
.standards,  we  are  going  to  balkanize  the 
origin  and  production  of  power. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  that  has  nut.  in  fact. 
haijpened. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Fk,tser  > 
.Mekl? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  California  iMr.  Ryam  . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  by 
many  oi  tlie  conventional  forms  of  pro- 
duction we  can  produce  electricity  with- 
in the  bon'.crs  of  a  single  State  without 
having  any  external  effect  whatsoever  in 
that  State.  However,  in  the  case  of  nu- 
clear reactors,  there  is  a  risk,  however 
small,  tliat  you  may  export  problems  to 
many  other  Slates. 

Mr.  FKASEIi.  Well,  the  gentleman 
reco:..iiizfs  tiiat  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mi^^.lon  has  .set  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ard.'i  tlial  will  protect  abutting  States. 
Now.  wc  are  talking  about  a  State  which 
in  its  wi.sdom  de.sires  to  protect  the 
safely,  health,  and  environment  of  its 
resident.s.  J 

Air.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
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what  the  gentleman  Is  talking  about. 
They  are  talking  about  the  exportation 
of  problems  and  the  troubles  to  another 
State  while  taking  advantage  of  the  nu- 
clear capacity  of  the  gentleman's  State 
itself. 

Mr.  FRASER.  All  I  can  say  i.s  that  I 
can  now  understand  why  these  bills  have 
not  made  more  progress.  If  that  is  the 
kind  of  rea.soning  the  committee  uses,  I 
can  understand  the  problem. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  fi-orn  Minnesota  (Mr.  Erasers 
yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  centleman 
from  California  ( Mr.  Ryan  > . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  pm-- 
pose  of  this  amendment  simply  to  allow 
an  individual  State  to  make  statutory 
standards  which  the  AEC  has  not  sef 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RYAN.  So,  in  fact,  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  State  of  California  hi 
setting  controls  higher  than  the  Atomic 
Energ\'  Commission,  it  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  residents  in  setting  statutory 
standards  higher  than  the  AEC  has  al- 
ready set;  otherwise  they  would  not  do 
so?  < 

Mr.  FRA.SER.  The  gentleirkin  is  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Chairman,  nuclear  technology 
has  reached'a  point  at  which  radioactive 
emissions  can  be  kem  at  significantly 
lower  levels  than  those  permitted  bv  the 
Atomic  Energj-  Commission.  No  industry 
has  the  right  to  pollute  the  environment 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Radioactive  emissions  should  be  kept  at 
levels  as  low  as  feasible  and  as  low  as  are 
rea,sonable  to  the  citizens  directlv  con- 
cerned. 

Iri  view  of  widespread  debate  among 
scientists  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
AEC's  regulatory  i^rogram.  States,  if  they 
so  decide,  should  be  empowered  to  keep 
emissions  below  levels  prescribed  bv  the 
Commission.  The  amendment  before  you 
will  clearly  establish  this  principle  in  the 
law. 

Thirty  nuclear  powerplants  are  now  In 
operation  in  this  country,  60  are  being 
built,  and  75  are  planned,  with  reactors 
on  order,  for  a  total  projected  generating 
capacity  of  147.8  megawatts.  The  latest 
AEC  forecast,  issued  in  March  1973.  pre- 
dicts that  whereas  nuclear  power  now 
provides  about  4  percent  of  the  electricity 
used  in  this  country,  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  it  will  accomit  for  60  percent  of 
our  electric  power  needs. 

During  the  next  few  years  critical  de- 
cisions will  have  to  be  made  about  the 
amount  of  radioactive  wastes  these 
plants  will  discharge  into  the  air  and 
water  of  the  people  living  ncarbv.  The 
amendment  before  you  today  is  designed 
to  recognize  the  legitimate  interests  and 
responsibilities  of  States  in  protecting 
the  heahh.  safety,  and  environment  of 
their  citizens.  I  think  that  the  right  of 
n  State  to  establish  stricter  standards 
than  the  AEC's  ought  to  be  sustained. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.<-e  in  support  of  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  gentlenvon 
from  New  York, 
Tlie  problem  has  been  in  the  guide- 
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lines  which  are  in  use  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  There  is  obviously 
a  large  belief  of  scientific  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  radiation  and  emission  stand- 
ards which  suggests  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  although  it  may  be 
very  busily  involved  in  othfer  things,  is 
not  sufficiently  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  regulating  it  effectively. 

Now,  tliere  are  variances  and  differ- 
ences in  radiation  and  emission  stand- 
ards. As  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  it  w  ould  not  in  any  way  stop 
the  AEC  from  carrying  out  ils  regulat- 
ing function.  Ralher.  it  allows  the  Stales 
to  work  out  concurrently  standards  for 
emissions  wiiicii  may  be  more  stringent. 
I  do  not  understand  v^hy  there  should 
bo  objections  to  this  amendment  in  view 
of  tiie  fact  that  the  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion speaks  of  concurrent  regulatory 
power  to  the  States.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  permit  the  States  wliich  have  had 
specific  instances  of  high  radiation  ef- 
fects and  emissions,  which  have  been 
provable  in  a  number  of  areas  in  this 
country,  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  agency 
and  say,  "We  have  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens. The  radioactive  elTect  is  very  seri- 
ous 111  our  area  becau'^e  of  complex  lea- 
sons  wliich  scientists  can  gel  into" — and 
we  do  not  want  to  gel  into  this  here  in 
tills  body — "and  we  would  like  to  impo.se 
statutory  standard.;  on  emissions  higher 
than  the  minimum  set  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission."  This  is  based  on 
provable  facts. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield  ? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentlewoman's 
logic  is  logical,  then  there  is  no  logical 
reason  why  it  should  be  according  to 
State  lines  and  boundaries.  If  she  wants 
to  proleci  somebody,  v.iiy  leave  it  up  to 
tiie  States?  Why  not  leave  it  up  to  the 
counties,  the  cities,  or  the  boroughs? 

What  the  gentlewoman  intimates  is 
there  is  nobody  protecting  the  American 
public  against  nuclear  radiation  and 
therefore  Stat-es  have  to  do  it.  The  fact 
is  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
doing  this  for  years.  You  have  had  the 
safest  body  politic  that  tliis  world  has 
ever  known  in.sofar  as  radiation  is  con- 
cerned. There  has  never  been  a  member 
of  the  public  damaged  by  nuclear  activ- 
ity of  a  peaceful  nature  in  this  country. 
I  think  that  should  be  a  little  bit  re- 
assuring to  somebody  and  some  rea.-on- 
able  evidence  that  someone  is  doing  some 
kind  of  a  good  job  in  taking  care  of  this 
problem. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  e-ffects  of  radiation  cannot  be  or  are 
not  immediately  vi,sible.  Sometimes  it  is 
l^ce  a  rash  and  may  come  out  in  the  next 
generation  of  our  children. 

Tliere  is  also  a  body  of  scientific  oi)in- 
ion  which  indicates  guidelines  which  the 
.^tonuf  Energy  Commi.-^sion  has  been  us- 
ing h'rnc  not  been  revised  in  many  years, 
and  in  any  case  it  is  evident  from  the 
body  of  o!>inion  I  have  been  reading  that 
there  have  not  been  the  kinds  of  revi- 
sions of  those  guidelines  which  mav  seri- 
ously affect  radiation  in  many  areas. 

Therefore  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman.  It 


is  not  here.sy  but  is  something  in   the 
cards. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  W'OLFF.  One  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  The  gentlewoman  .said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  AEC  standards 
have  not  been  revised,  but  they  have  been 
revLsed.  made  stricter,  becau.se  of  the 
pressures  of  various  States.  Minnesota 
in  particular,  who  have  called  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  stfindards.  In  other  words. 
AEC  standards  were  at  the  urging  of 
those  who  seek  to  protect  the  populace 
and  are  approximately  one-tenth  of  what 
l:ave  heretofore  been  the  permissible 
limits. 

Ms,  ABZUG.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do 
not  want  to  interrupt  the  gentleman,  but 
you  are  confusing  us,  I  think.  Minnesota 
is  seeking  an  upward  revi-sion  in  the 
standards, 

Mr.  WOLFF.  They  are  seeking  to  male 
the  stindards  more  stringent. 
Ms.  .'\BZUG.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.    HOLIFIELD.    Mr,    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  w 
tlic  amendment.  ^ 

yij.  Chairm.m.  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia  iMr.  Hosmef.  >  has  mentioned 
that  .'-ection  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  authorized  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  delegate  certain 
of  its  regulatory  authority  over  the 
use  of  source,  byproduct,  and  small 
c:uaiitities  of  special  nuclear  material 
to  the  State?  in  1959.  The  gcnUeman 
also  mentioned  that  as  of  June  1.  1973. 
the  AEC  had  entered  into  api^-opriate 
agreements  with  24  St..tes  under  iiiis  au- 
tlionty.  Tiierefore  26  of  our  States  have 
not.  as  of  this  date,  taken  advanta're  of 
our  invitation  to  formulate  a  State 
atomic  regulatory  body. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  .Atomic  Energy,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commis-lon  conducted  a  compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  these  agreemer.-. 
State  program.s  to  obtain  infcrmatirn 
about  tiie  quality  of  the  programs  and  tie 
adequacy  of  tiieir  fmuhng.  Althout;h  r 
was  felt  there  were  areas  which  couki 
be  improved  in  all  agreement  progiams. 
24  of  the  26  programs  reviewed  were 
found  to  be  adequate  to  protect  the 
health  and  .safety.  Two  of  the.se  program'^ 
were  found  to  be  inadequate.  However, 
the  problems  in  both  of  thee  progr.ims 
appeared  to  be  primarily  one  ol'  )irr.<;iam 
manajrement  and  per,-onncl,  and  the  AEC 
has  initialed  corrective  action  Many  oi 
the  Slates  do  not  wish  to  finance  a  regu- 
latcrv  body  to  duplicate  the  Federal 
resjionsibilities. 

The  General  .Accounting  OlTice  recently 
completed  a  study  of  the  .AEC's  Sta'e 
hr^reement  iirograms.  The  Cempti-cHer 
General  found  the  States  have  been 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  exerci.'^e 
strong  radiation  control  programs  and 
that  the  AEC  has  been  as.<isthig.  and 
cooperating  with,  the  States  in  these  ef- 
forts. The  G.\0  noted  a  number  of  areas 
in  which  tlic  administration  of  the  agree- 
ment State  programs  could  be  strength- 
ened.  Among   other   tlungs,    the   rercii 
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cites  the  need  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  on-the-job  training 
and  evaluation  programs  to  provide  State 
personnel  with  the  needed  experience 
in  evaluating  license  applications  and 
inspecting  licensed  facilities  prior  to  the 
consummation  of  an  agreement  with  the 
AEC.  The  report  also  cites  the  need  for 
additional  guidance  to  the  States  which 
would  set  out:  First,  the  main  informa- 
tion necessary  in  license  applications 
necessary  to  support  the  issuance  of  li- 
censes: and  second,  areas  which  could  be 
covered  during  the  inspections  of  various 
types  of  licenses. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  objectives  of  section  274  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  is  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  the  States  and  their  capabilities  with 
regard  to  this  control  of  limited  amounts 
of  radioactive  materials.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  that,  as  of  this  time.  36 
States  have  not  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity.  Until  such  time  as  all 
the  States  have  demonstrated  sufficient 
competence  in  this  highly  important 
area.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
be  hesitant  to  confer  additional  authority 
upon  the  States  to  control  the  radiation 
in  the  effluent  from  nuclear  reactors 
»  without  careful  consideration. 
^  The  Podell  amendment  is  well  inten- 
tioned  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Not  only  is 
it  unnecessary  but  would  be  a  danger- 
ous departure  from  a  procedure  that  has 
proven  to  be  100-percent  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
\ery  complicated  matter.  It  is  a  matter 
which  is  not  su.sceptible  to  easy  inter- 
pretation. I  can  assure  my  colleagues  in 
tlie  House  that  there  are  no  monsters 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  We  have  held  hearings  on  radia- 
tion standards  and  we  have  10  or  15  of 
those  volumes:  they  would  stack  probably 
this  high  I  indicating  I  if  we  had  thetn 
all  in  here,  and  we  have  watched  this 
very  carefully  ever  since  the  program 
started  becau.se  we  realize  the  danger 
of  it. 

Let  me  just  pose  one  statement  of  fact: 
We  have  been  operating  nuclear  reactors 
in  the  United  States  since  before  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki— and  that  was  back 
in  1945 — and  there  has  never  been  one 
case  where  the  workers  or  the  public 
have  been  radiated  or  damaged  by  radia- 
tion in  any  of  the  civilian  reactors.  In 
none  of  those  commercially  licen.sed  re- 
actors has  there  been  one  case  of  radia- 
tion injury.  That  is  since  1945.  .some  27 
years.  We  have  over  100  nuclear  subma- 
rines that  are  now  in  operation  and  in 
the  small  confines  of  those  submarines  in 
each  of  them  we  have  100  or  more  of 
our  servicemen  living  in  them,  and  they 
.-leep  v.ithin  10.  15,  or  20  feet  of  the  re- 
actor. These  are  powerful  reactors.  They 
are  not  the  little  research  reactors  that 
we  have  in  .some  of  the  universities;  the.se 
are  powerful  reactors.  There  has  never 
been  a  case  of  radiation  injury  in  any  of 
those  places.  Why?  Because  of  the  stand- 
ards and  the  criteria  which  have  been 
laid  down  which  do  not  permit  enough 
radiation  to  harm  these  people.  That  is 
the  rea.son.  Who  promulgated  tho.se  reg- 
ulations? The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
.^:on  iMomulgated  tho.se  regulations  and 


those  rules,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission did  it  under  the  oversight  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
They  did  this  job.  And  I  feel  that  the 
apprehensions  that  are  being  expressed 
are  unnecessary. 

Let  me  go  back  further.  In  1959  wc  said 
that  if  the  States  wanted  to  com?  in  and 
participate  in  the  monitorin-z  of  radio- 
active substances  and  radiation  expo- 
sures, and  thinsis  like  that,  they  could 
do  so.  We  passed  a  statute  ritiht  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  a^reeiiiR  that  v.e 
could  do  it.  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Atomic  Energv-  Commis.sion.  so  tliat  they 
would  not  make  unwise  resiulations  or 
rules  which  would  be  dangerous,  al- 
though they  niieht  think  that  they 
would  be  along  the  line  of  safety. 

How  many  States  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  that  statute?  Twenty-four  of 
the  50  States  have  taken  advantage,  and 
have  set  up  small  atomic  regulatory 
bodies  in  their  States.  Some  of  the  States 
are  coming  to  us  and  asking  the  Federal 
Government  now  to  take  over  the  ex- 
I)ense  of  it.  because  they  realize  not  only 
are  they  inadequate  to  do  the  job,  but  it 
is  expensive  and  it  is  duplicative  of  what 
the  Federal  Government  is  doing. 
Twenty-six  of  the  States  have  not  even 
shown  an  interest  in  regulating  radia- 
tion exposure.  There  arc  some  things 
that  one  cannot  turn  over  to  the  States. 

We  would  not  turn  over  to  the  States 
the  price  of  airplane  fares  from  here  to 
Los  Angeles.  Would  there  be  a  different 
fare  as  it  passed  over  each  State?  Of 
course  not.  If  it  is  in  interstate  com- 
merce do  you  turn  it  over  to  the  States? 
Of  course  not.  This  is  a  nation,  this  is  not 
a  little  back-alley  locality.  We  cannot 
deal  with  national  problems  by  local  reg- 
ulations. So  this  does  not  lend  itself  to 
local  reuulations. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said 
something  about  the  situation  in  Min- 
nesota. That  was  the  case.  I  believe,  of 
the  Northern  States  Power  Co.  against 
Minnesota.  They  sought  to  set  different 
radiation  standards.  They  went  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  held  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  preempted  the  power  of  the 
individual  States  to  set  radiation  stand- 
ards. Why  did  they  find  that  way?  Be- 
caase  it  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
this  Congress  has  reaffirmed  it  time  and 
time  again.  So  my  friends  are  well  moti- 
vated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman ha-s  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Holifield 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  they  are  not  well 
informed  on  the  background  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  assure  the  Members  that  we  on 
the  Atoinic  Energy  Committee  feci  very 
deeply  our  responsibility.  It  is  our  lives 
and  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
that  are  involved  in  this  matter. 

I  happen  to  have  15  c;iandcliildien.  Do 
the  Members  think  I  would  be  standing 
up  here  arguing  for  something  that  would 
be  unsafe  to  tlio.-e  15  grandchildren?  Of 
course  not. 

It  IS  a  matter  of   being  informed   in 


the  subject  matter  and  doing  the  thing 
that  is  s..:e  for  the  Nation.  We  cannot 
do  it  by  States  or  by  cities  or  by  counties. 
Lecause  in  the  event  of  the  release  of  ef- 
fluents into  a  river— in  New  England  it 
might  go  through  six  States— in  the 
event  that  there  was  a  nuclear  accident 
of  some  kind,  the  gaseous  clouds  might 
cover  a  number  of  States.  We  do  not 
think  that  those  things  will  happen.  They 
have  not  happened,  and  there  is  a  redun- 
dancy of  safety  built  into  these  reactors 
that  have  kept  them  from  happening. 

So  we  are  fooling  with  a  very  danger- 
ous amendment  here  which  my  friends 
do  not  understand  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  danger.  I  just  say  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  a  proper  amendment.  It 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  I  Mr.  Holifield  I  who  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  nuclear  atomic  energy 
field  for  so  many  years,  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  his  work  in  the  House, 
and  contributed  so  much  to  the  prog- 
ress of  nuclear  power  in  the  Nation. 
However,  I  must  take  this  opportunity 
to  oppose  the  gentleman  from  Cali"- 
fornia  and  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  allow  States  to  set  stricter  standards 
than  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  discharge  of  radioactive  efflu- 
ents from  atomic  and  nuclear  power- 
plants.  Scientists  have  agreed  that  there 
is  no  safe  limit  to  radiation  or  exposure 
to  radiation. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember.  last 
year  when  the  House  considered  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  I  offered 
an  amendment  similar  to  the  one  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Podell  > .  At  that  time  I 
urged  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  States  to  have  a  voice  in  deal- 
ing with  the  public  health  and  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  mammoth  nuclear 
powerplants  that  have  begun  to  prolifer- 
ate and  litter  our  landscapes.  Today  no 
State  should  be  expected  to  accept  the 
grave  risks  of  these  plants.  We  are  not 
talking  aboat  the  risks  of  explosion:  we 
are  not  talking  about  the  risks  of  implo- 
sion. What  we  are  talking  about  are  the 
long-term  rislis  of  the  effluents  that  come 
from  these  plants. 

I  might  at  this  point  say  that  there 
are  some  effluents  that  come  from  these 
plants  that  have  a  half -life  of  10.000 
years.  It  is  not  just  our  grandchildren 
we  are  worried  about,  but  we  are  worried 
about  future  generations. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  simply  give 
the  States  a  voice  in  deciding  what  kinds 
and  amounts  of  radioactive  wastes  may 
be  discharged  from  nuclear  powerplants 
into  areas.  I  might  remind  my  colleagues 
that  numerous  States  have  already  peti- 
tioned to  do  this,  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference  as  far  back  as  1969 
adopted  a  policy  which  holds  that  the 
States  have  and  must  retain  the  author- 
ity to  establish  additional  environmental 
controls  as  required  by  special  conditions. 
I  also  wish  to  clarify  this  amendment 
would  in  no  way  allow  States  to  jcopard- 
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ize  the  lives  of  ijeoi^le  by  setting  stand- 
ards lower  than  tho.'^c  set  by  the  AEC. 
Rather,  it  lcnd=  itself  to  the  fonnulation 
of  higher,  safer  straid^M-ds. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  those  prcjionents  of  nuclear  power 
who  arc  concerned  that  this  amendment 
v-ill  enable  States  to  impose  such  restric- 
tive standards  as  to  effectively  exclude 
nuclear  facilities  v.ithin  their  borders. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are 
already  many  other  ways  in  v.hich  a 
State  govcinmcnt.  if  it  so  desired,  could 
curtail  expansion  of  niicler.r  power  gen- 
erating capacity.  It  can  refuse  to  issue 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity 
for  construction  and  oi^cration  of  new 
powerplants.  State  public  utility  com- 
missions can  forbid  u:-c  of  expensive  nu- 
clear ijower  by  their  rate  determinations. 
This  amendment  v.e  ore  con.sidering 
does  not  give  any  new  or  uniQue  power 
to  the  States;  it  simply  reaffirms  the  full 
range  of  their  present  authority  under 
our  federal  system. 

ilr.  Chairman,  the  perils  of  nuclear 
power  are  far  too  grave  and  too  intri- 
cately related  to  the  health  and  safety  of- 
a  State's  citizenry  for  the  State  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  having  a  s:a-  in  setting  emis- 
sion stanuaids. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundr^mcntal  State's 
rii-:ht:;  to  pro'. idc  for  the  v.cll-bcinp  of  its 
citizenry.  By  adopting  this  amendment 
we  would  reiiffirm  tjiis  rii^ht  and  act  in 
the  best  interest  of  every  American. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HO.<??.IER.  Mr.  Cliairman.'  if  the 
gentleman  is  v,  orned  about  radiation  and 
wants  to  protect  the  public  from  radia- 
tion. I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  there  is 
a  wide  open  field  in  the  instances  of  man- 
made  radiation  that  are  being  u.s,ed  in 
the  medical,  dental,  and  other  fields 
throughout  the  country,  where  we  have 
had  a  terrible  time  trying  to  get  the 
States  to  do  anything  about  them.  Fi- 
nally we  had  to  pass  a  Federal  law  to  re- 
quire certain  standards,  and  the  law 
does  not  go  into  effect  for  a  while,  so  if 
the  gentleman  wants  to  really  hit  an 
area  where  the  people  need  protection. 
I  suggest  he  po  in  and  make  the  people 
take  care  of  their  X-ray  machines. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct  in  what  he  has  said.  It  is 
what  he  has  not  considered  that  troubles 
me. 

There  is  one  jwint  he  fails  to  mention. 
and  that  is  we  have  enougli  radiation 
already,  and  we  do  not  need  added  radi- 
ation to  inflict  ui)on  our  citi/cnry. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  distingui.-hed  chairman  of 
the  joint  committee,  answer  a  question.^ 
In  the  gentleman's  discussion  he  indi- 
cated there  were  at  least  two  bills  which 
do  attempt  to  do  the  same  thing  that  the 
Podell  amendment  does  which  is  now- 
pending  before  tins  commiuee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  Hoiifieid' 


indicated  that  there  had  been  many 
hearings  oij  safety,  and  so  on.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  today  whether  he  has 
had  definite  hearings  scheduled  on  tho.se 
two  bill'^? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  At  the  moment 
we  do  not  have  hearings  scheduled,  but 
undoubtedly  Jjefore  th.e  year  is  over  we 
will  touch  on  this  subject  again,  as  we 
do  ever.'.-  b'car.  and  v.e  liave  reports  on 
these  two  bills  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Atom.ic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  they  rcco.nmend  against  both 
bills. 

I  might  als.o  say  wc  have  already  start- 
ed comprchen-ive  safety  hearings  and 
we  are  going  to  get  more  details  now  that 
w-c  have  the  authorization  bill  beliind  us. 
We  started  the  healings  in  the  latter 
part  of  January.  ■\Ve  had  a  recent  hear- 
ing on  it  and  wc  v. ill  go  into  more  detail 
on  the  comprehensive  safety  matter. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  reason  why  I  raise  the  question  is 
that  the  gentleman  irom  California  'Mr. 
Hos.vek  I  indicated  this  amendment 
came  late  in  a  day.  on  a  Monday  after- 
noon, when  people  were  not  able  to  eval- 
uate it.  and  suggc-ted  that  perhaps  it 
was  scmclliiiig  being  shi^jjed  m. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman  I 
have  authored  amendments  which  had 
a  similar  effect  to  the  Podell  amendment, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
P^'PAstr.  I  also  has  done  so.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  get  a  hearing  from  this 
coin:v,;ttec.  I  tliink  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  House  consider  this  amendment  on 
Its  merits  today,  but  all  of  us  would  feel 
a  gi*at  deal  better  if  there  were  definite 
lica rings  .scheduled  on  anv  one  of  these 
bills. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  w-iU  yield,  I  am  sur- 
]M-iscd  to  hear  the  gentleman  say  he  has 
not  been  able  to  get  a  liearing.  We  have 
had  hearings  on  substantially  the  same 
bills  previously  submitted. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  api^ear  before  the  committee, 
and  yet  I  do  not  recall  that  the  com- 
mittee's attention  was  ever  directed  to 
one  of  these  bills  si3ecifically. 

Mr._  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
maybe  it  was  not  the  same  number  on 
the  bill  but  it  was  the  same  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
intention,  or  is  there  a  possibility,  that 
there  will  be  hearings  on  the  bill  w-liich 
was  offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  .Minnesota? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  If  the  gentle- 
man requests  a  hearing  it  will  certainly 
be  piven  a  hearing. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  would  apprcciai.--  ret- 
ting another  hcarii:--. 

Mr.  "WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Wolff  i . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  • 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  might  say  the  Ciiair- 
man  is  richt.  He  did  hear  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced. \i'ry  similar  to  this.  2  years  a-'o. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  adopt  the  Podell  amendment. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Podell  i . 

M:-.  PODELL.  Mr.  Ch.airman.  is  the 
gentleman  a^nre  that  the  following 
States  in  1972  filed  amicus  cariae  briefs 
witli  the  court  in  the  Minnesota  case. 
they  were  that  interested;  Arkansas. 
Delaware.  Iowa.  Illinois.  Kentucky. 
?.Iaine.  Maryland.  Michigan.  Minnesota. 
Mississippi.  Mi.ssouri.  North  Dakota, 
Penn.-.ylvaria.  Utah.  Vermont.  Virgmin. 
West  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam?  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  each  one  of  these  States  thought 
that  it  was  so  important  to  the  Slate. 
thnr  particular  State,  that  they  actually 
I'I'-lI  a  brief  in  the  Minne.-ota  case? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
Ij'ensed  to  have  their  help. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  support  of  the  Podell 
ranendment.  I  have  long  been  a  \igorous 
supporter  of  the  rirht  of  each  State  to 
establi'-h  more  strin.gent  regtilations  th'>n 
those  set  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi'=- 
sion  I  have  introduced  a  series  of  bills. 
ail  of  which  seek  to  give  th.e  States  more 
self-regulation  rights. 

M"  own  S'ate.  Minnesota,  was  ei^.?aged 
in  a  long  court  case  which  was  finally  de- 
cided unfavorably.  It  only  sought  to  .give 
its  citi/ens  a  greater  degree  of  protec- 
tion tlian  the  AEC  thourht  neces'^ary. 

The  Podell  amendment  is  not  identi- 
cal to  any  of  my  .suggestions,  but  it  is 
similar  to  several  of  them  I  endorse  it,* 
principle  and  concept  enthusiastically. 
Those  of  us  who  have  repeatedly  voted  in 
favor  of  the  concept  of  the  new  fed- 
eralism, esijecially  where  it  concerns 
money,  cannot  allow  Congress  to  sav 
"jioppa  kno'vs  best"  with  respect  to  tiie 
safety  of  our  citizens. 

I  am  verv'  concerned  "that  this  amend- 
ment will  fail  because  of  the  complicated 
nature  of  this  committee's  jurisdiction. 
Amendments  of  this  kind  are  traditional- 
ly not  accepted.  If  the  Podell  amend- 
ment fails.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  becau-e 
tiio  Members  will  feel  it  is  too  compli- 
cated and  too  few  hearings  have  beer, 
he.ird  on  it. 

I  know-  th.-.t  tlic  Mr;r.bers  of  thi--  bodv 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  tiie  Jom; 
.Atomic  Energ>-  Committee  may  sched- 
ule hearings  on  an  almost  identical  bill 
authored  by  niy  collcigue  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Fk^ser'.  These  vitally  needed 
hearings  will  provide  an  excellent  back- 
ground both  for  consideration  of  the 
Fraser  bill  and  for  fut'.ire  consideration, 
of  such  amendments  as  th.e  one  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  today. 
I  would  like  to  establish  \ery  stron'-lv 
that  any  vote  in  the  House  today  .should 
not  and  must  not  jeopardize  the  hear- 
ings of  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

In  conclusion,  while  I  strongly  support 
tiiC  Podell  amendment.  I  submit  that  a 
iio.x«ible  defeat  will  be  due  to  a  lack  of 
hearings  rather  than  a  rejection  of  the 
concept.  I  hoi^e  the  fate  of  this  amend- 
ment will  not  ha\e  any  effect  en  th.e 
sdiedule  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Coinmntee. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  reluctant  to 
tippear  here  in  a  field  in  which  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  is  particularly 
conversant,  and  I  would  not  do  so  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  committee  upon 
winch  I  sit.  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  iias  had  an  over- 
lapping concern  with  the  question  of 
powerplant  siting.  I  think  the  nature  of 
that  concern  needs  to  be  elucidated  in 
considering  the  amendment. 

I  am  further  most  reluctant  to  speak 
a.5ainst  my  colleague  on  that  committee, 
whose  amendment  is  before  u.>  at  the 
present  time,  and  with  Members  of  this 
House,  particularly  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  whom  I  consider  among  those 
most  concerned  with  the  Question  of 
pollution. 

However.  I  think  I  need  yield  to  no 
one  with  respect  to  my  concern  about 
con-servation  and  about  clean  air  and 
about  clean  water.  I  will  .say  this:  There 
will  come  a  time  when  we  are  going  to 
have  a  deal  with  this  que.^tion  of  power- 
plant  siting.  That  will  include  considera- 
tion of  the  location  of  powerplant?.  We 
must  consider  tlie  question  of  providing 
less  -strops"  with  respect  to  determina- 
tion of  where  powerplants  may  be  lo- 
cated. We  must  subordmate  the  question 
of  local  interest  to  that  of  national  in- 
terest in  this  entire  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  m  f.uor  of  giv- 
ing a  stronger  voice  to  those  concerned 
with  pollution.  I  am  in  favor  of  givinu 
a  stronucr  voice  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  conservation.  I  am  concerned 
with  civiu:;  a  stronger  voice  to  those  who 
would  iirotect  the  environment,  but  I  "am 
not  in  favor  of  doing  this  on  a  State-bv- 
Statc  basis. 

What  happens  if  a  State  which  I  shall 
call  the  State  of  "Euphoria."  wants  to 
keep  itself  pristine  ijure  from  environ- 
mental contamination,  but  in  .-o  doing  it 
requires  a  neighboring  State  to  jiollute 
tile  environment  in  that  State  in  order 
to  afford  electricity,  perhaps,  to  the  State 
of  Euphorias  own  cities?  Can  we  pos- 
>:blv  treat  this  as  a  local  concern? 

This  is  not  just  a  question  involving 
:  tomu-  energy.  When  we  finally  reach 
tins  i)robIem— and  we  really  have 
readied  it  but  we  simply  have  not  grap- 
pled with  it— when  we  finally  do  grapple 
with  the  jjioblem.  we  are  going  to  have 
to  concern  ourselves  with  this  question 
of  atomic  energy.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  be  concerned  about  questions  like 
t;ierinal  pollution.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  be  concerned  with  every  other  asi)ect 
of  the  generation  of  clect.iciiy  in  the 
United  Slates,  it  .seenis  to  n:e  that  if  we 
siiould  pus.-,  this  amenciinent,  we  would 
be  .setting  up  in  advance  of  tlie  confron- 
tation of  tiie  gcner..l  quc~tion  an  addi- 
tional barrier. 

Therefore.  I  would  urge  tiiat  we  not 
act  on  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  this 
Hoii^e  by  amendment.  If  the  matter  is 
to  be  seriously  considered,  it  should  be 
considered  with  the  deepest  seriousness 
before  the  main  committee  and  before 
tile  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  which  I  sit. 
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Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podelli. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  last 
year  we  had  hearings  on  powerplant 
siting? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PODELL.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
call how  many  days  upon  days  we  sat 
on  hearings  on  powerplant  sitin?? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Eight  davs,  I  believe 
Mr.  PODELL.  Did  the  committee  sit 
and  try  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  committee  sat 
and  tried  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  but 
it  came  a  good  long  way  from  reaching 
one. 

Mr.  PODELL.  It  was  -nablc  to  do  so. 
It  is  this  Member's  opinion  that  the  com- 
mittee could  sit  for  anotiier  80  days  and 
.still  not  arrive  at  a  conclusion  oil  that 
same  measure.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  Member  feels  each  State 
must  assert  for  itself  its  own  responsi- 
bility for  the  health  and  safelv  of  its 
people. 

Tiiat  is  why  this  Member  asks  only  for 
stricter  standards.  We  would  not  seek  to 
abolish  tiie  .jurisdiction  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  We  would  only  say 
in  those  instances  wlieii  a  State  de- 
sires—and it  is  purely  perniis.^i\  e— it  mav 
enforce  stricter  standards. 

I  certainly  feel  the  gentleman  from 
Tex.is  is  entirely  correct  that  one  dav 
in  the  next  10  years  we  are  going  to 
have  to  decide  powerplant  siting. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the 
advisability  of  individual  States  having 
the  authority  to  set  more  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  plant  emission  standards. 
I  susuect  that  the  gentleman  offering 
the  amendment  is  not  up  to  date  witli 
wliat  has  been  tran.spiring  in  the  jiast 
several  years  both  in  terms  of  the  AEC's 
attention  to  the  desitjn  of  nuclear  plants 
and.  indeed,  to  the  actual  einis  ions  from 
operating  i)lants. 

Initially  AEC  regulations  applicable  to 
emission  rates  with  rcsi^ect  to  nuclear 
facilities  were  such  that  an  individual 
living  at  the  site  boundary  fence  24  hours 
a  day.  36.5  da.vs  a  .vear  could  receive  a 
radiation  dose  equivalent  to  the  Federal 
Radiation  Protection  Guide— 500  niilli- 
rem  jier  year.  Annual  surveys  conducted 
at  existing  nuclear  plants  had  revealed 
that  most  facilities  found  that  tliev  could 
kcei)  emis.sions  well  below  thi.s'  level, 
many  in  the  range  of  1  to  5  percent  of 
the  allowable  rate. 

In  June  of  197L  the  Commission  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  its  regulations 
establishing  li-ht  water  reactor  design 
objectives  which  would  keep  releases  of 
rrdioartive  materials  "as  low  as  prac- 
ticable." This  has  been  interpreted  to  be 
such  that  boundary  do.ses  be  held  to  1 
percent  of  the  still  a))plicable  Federal 
Radiation  Protection  Guide. 

Obviously  there  is  no  need  for  the 
States   to   attempt    to   further   regulate 


these  miniscule  releases.  It  would  re- 
sult in  duplication  and  confusion  within 
a  State,  as  well  as  among  neighboring 
States. 
I  oppose  the  amendment. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  Podell  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
iMised  by  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  presented  on  the  floor  in  op- 
po!:.ition  to  the  amendment. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  indicating  why  there  was 
no  need  for  the  amendment  said  that 
only  26  States  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  existing  section  of  the  law  which 
does  not  give  them  the  right  to  make 
this  decision  but  which  would  have  some 
input  into  the  decision.  He  thought  that 
showed  a  lack  of  interest. 

If  26  States  are  willing  to  deal  with 
something  which  does  not  give  them 
power  at  all,  would  it  be  surprising  if 
more  States  took  the  position,  "If  we 
really  had  power  we  would  indeed  par- 
ticipate in  the  deci,sion  to  be  made."  I  be- 
lieve that  is  exactly  what  would  happen." 
In  addition  to  that,  what  shocks  me 
even  more,  because  I  have  such  high 
regard  for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Eckhardti  is  that  he 
takes  the  position  this  amendment  is  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  permit  the  States  to  deal 
with  this  on  a  local  basis. 

Why  do  we  permit  States  to  deal  with 
the  slaughter  of  chickens  and  beef  on  a 
local  basis?  That  is  to  say,  the  Federal 
Government  has  minimum  standards. 
bi!t  when  one  wants  to  import  from  one 
State  to  another  State  can  have  high- 
er standards  to  protect  its  people. 

Mr,  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  deliKlited  to  yj.  id  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  is  because  there 
are  not  a  series  of  some  40  or  50  chicken 
slaughtering  houses  which  must  act  in 
concert  with  each  other  to  supply  all  of 
the  chickens  of  the  United  States  and  to 
continue  to  produce  the  complete _^i)p!y 
under  something  like  a  monopoly  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  KOCH  I  understand  that  .-.rgu- 
ment.  but  I  do  not  believe  it  holds  true 
in  this  case.  There  is  even  a  broader  area 
involved. 

I  have  never  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  opposing  the  situation  applying  to 
an  ordinary  steam  generating  jilant  or  a 
conventional  plant  generating  electricity, 
which  comes  from  coal  or  oil,  wiiich  are 
liresently  under  the  .iurisdi(*tion  of  the 
States  and  any  State  can  have  hi-lier 
standards  than  might  apply  in  other 
States.  I  have  never  heard  the  gentle- 
man .^ay  that  Coir  Ed  in  New  York,  which 
provides  energy  not  simply  for  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  is  part  of  a  grid,  sliould 
be  required  to  build  only  according  to 
Federal  standards. 

Would  tlie  gentleman  say  that  he  wants 
every  electric  generating  producer  in  this 
country  to  be  subject  solely  to  Federal 
minimum  standards,  or  would  he  allow 
the  State  of  Texas  to  have  a  higher 
standard? 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  did  precisely  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  preempting  the  field 
with  respect  to  automobile  emissions, 
with  one  exception. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Wliere  was  that  ? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KOCH.  The  State  of  California. 
Why  was  that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Becau.se  the  State  of 
California  had  been  a  leader  in  the  field 
before  the  Federal  act  was  enacted. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  State 
of  New  York,  thought  itself  to  be  a  leader 
in  this  field,  and  does  not  want  atomic 
energy  plants  that  do  not  meet  higher 
than  Federal  standards,  should  it  be 
compelled  to  give  way  to  the  gentle- 
man's acceptance  of  lower  Federal  stand- 
ards? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  standards 
should  not  be  set  on  whether  a  State 
thinks  it  is  a  leader  in  the  field;  it  should 
be  on  whether  it  is  actuallv  a  leader  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  pur- 
sue that. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  does  exactly 
that,  because,  at  least  as  I  read  this 
bill,  it  says  that  the  State  standards 
cannot  be  less  than  the  Federal  stand- 
ards; they  have  to  be  more  stringent. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  '  Mr.  Eckhardt  > . 

Mr,  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
does  not  strictly  say  that. 
Mr.  KOCH.  I  think  it  does. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  says  that  the 
standard  must  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Federal  standard.  It  does  not  say  that 
the  State  standard  must  be  more  restric- 
tive. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr,  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  withdraw  his  objection  to  the 
Podell  amendment  if  the  language  were 
clearer  or  if  the  leigslative  history  made 
is  clear  that  the  standards  under  the 
amendment  had  to  be  higher  if  they  were 
to  come  into  effect,  higher  than  the  Fed- 
eral standards? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Then  the  gentleman's  op- 
position to  the  amendment  really  makes 
a  debater's  point. 

In  further  explanation  of  my  support 
for  this  amendment.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  few  more  remarks. 

With  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
power  plants,  it  is  desirable  that  States 
wanting  to  do  so  become  involved  in  con- 
sidering the  adequacy  of  safety  standards 
set  by  the  AEC  relating  to  projects  in 
their  respective  states.  In  my  opinion. 
States  such  as  New  York,  which  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  discharge 
of  radioactive  effluents,  ought  to  be  able 
to  establish  additional,  more  restrictive 
environmental  standards  if  those  States 
do  not  consider  the  AEC  Federal  stand- 
ards to  be  adequate  safeguards.  The  AEC 
has  not  demonstrated  Infallibility  in 
these  decisions. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  the  next  20 
years  at  least  164  new  sites  will  be  needed 
for  nuclear  plants.  Critical  decisions  will 


have  to  be  made  in  the  next  few  years  as 
to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  wastes  that 
may  be  discharged  into  the  local  environ- 
ment. Certainly  the  States  are  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  their  own  special 
environmental  needs,  and  they  are,  in  ad- 
dition, fully  capable  of  making  use  of  the 
available  expert i.se  needed  to  set  stricter 
regulatory  standards. 

A  year  ago.  in  Anrii  1072.  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  has  sole  authority  to  regulate  radio- 
active wastes.  Thus,  with  this  ruling. 
Minnesota's  laws  setting  more  stringent 
standards  were  in  effect  erased  by  the 
AEC's  regulatory  authority. 

This  amendment  would  firmly  estab- 
lish the  right  of  States  to  impose  regu- 
lations more  restrictive  than  those  set  by 
the  AEC.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  here 
in  Congress  to  join  in  support  of  this 
essential  legislation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  it  on  two  grounds,  and  I  say 
this  to  this  body:  It  would  be  worse  in 
two  respects  than  what  I  would  consider 
the  ncces.sary  criteria  for  support  of  the 
amendment. 

ATr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  great  State  of  New- 
York,  a  State  who.se  peace,  tranquillity 
and  well-being  will  be  significantly  af- 
fected by  the  outcome  of  this  legislation. 
I  see  no  overriding  public  interest  in 
•denying  the  States  the  right  to  set  stand- 
ards stricter  than  the  minimal  ones  set 
down  by  the  AEC.  Without  such  an  over- 
riding interest.  I  believe  that  the  best 
government  is  that  closest  to  the  people. 
I  have  supported  this  concept  with  re- 
spect to  airport  curfews:  I  have  supported 
it  on  health  standards  for  meat:  and  I 
support  it  here  on  radiation  exposure 
hazards.  These  are  the  people  that  are 
going  to  have  to  live  with  the,=;e  faciUties 
in  their  backyard — not  the  AEC  and  not 
us  here  in  Washington. 

I  agree  completely  that  we' need  to 
explore  alternative  sources  of  energy,  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  be  mindful  of 
the  environment  and  the  health  and 
safety  of  future  generations.  There  are 
extra  costs  involved  in  greater  protection, 
but  they  are  minimal  compared  with  the 
high  costs  of  nuclear  facility  construction 
and  operation.  The  point  is  that  g:-eater 
protection  from  radiation  hazards  are 
within  the  present  state-of-the-art. 

There  are  always  trade-offs:  efficiency 
against  safety,  progress  against  the  en- 
vironment, guns  against  butter.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  individual  States  should  have 
the  right  to  decide  where  this  trade-off 
should  be  balanced,  using  the  national 
AEC  standards  as  a  minimum.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  this  amendment  will  pass, 
and  that  .we  will  return  this  unneeded 
centralized  power  to  the  States. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  know  it  is  considered  a  great  idea 
to  give  the  States  the  right  to  impose 
stricted  standards  than  the  AEC  im- 
poses. The  obvious  reaction  is:  What  in 
the  world  could  be  wrong  with  that? 


There  are  several  things  wrong  with  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  ba.sed  on  a  totally 
false  premi.se  that  the  various  States 
have  the  competence  and  tiie  staff  to 
do  a  better  .lob.  or  to  do  a  job  that  even 
remotely  approaches  the  qiSTility  of  work 
that  has  been  done  by  thou.-ands  of  sci- 
ei:tisis  working  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  under  contract  for  the 
Atomic  Enerpy  Conimi.^-sion  during  the 
last  25  years. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tliat  there  is  no  subject  in  human  history 
that  iias  ever  recened  the  intense, 
thoroughgoing  scientific  research  that 
this  subject  of  radiation  safety  has  re- 
ceived under  the  direction  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Comnn.ssion.  Tliese  standards 
which  are  .set  by  the  Atomic  Energv 
Commi.s.sion  and  reinforced  by  those  of 
the  International  Agency  for  Atomic 
Energy.  After  all.  other  nations  are 
concerned  with  radiation  safety,  and  con- 
firm our  standards  which  are  m  effect 
in  every  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tiie  question  was  raised 
a  few  moments  ago  in  the  debate  about 
whetlier  or  not  the  AEC  has  imiwsed 
stricter  standards  during  recent  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  standards  have 
repeatedly  been  made  more  strict.  I 
worked  in  a  radiation  laboratory  for  some 
20  years.  During  that  lime,  standards 
were  made  stricter  on  several  occasions 
Several  years  ago.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  though  it  was  the  considered  opin- 
ion of  responsible  scientists  studying  re- 
search information  on  this  subject,  that 
the  standards  were  completely  adequate 
tlie  way  they  were. 

Neverthele.ss.  standards  were  reduced. 
not  by  the  factor  of  10.  but  by  the  factor 
of  100.  We  now  operate  our  nuclear  power 
plants  underihese  more  restrictive  stahd- 
ards  because  it  is  practical  to  do  so: 
but  in  addition.  Atomic  Energy  Con- 
mission  ha-s  now  required  that  the  plants 
be  operated  with  emissions  "as  low  as 
practicable."  and  there  is  no  way  to  get 
lower  than  that. 

Incidentallv.  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
tlie  expert  for  tlie  State  who  set  then- 
standards  originally  recommended  seme 
which  were  less  restrictue  tiian  AEC 
standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  .second  point  is  that 
there  is  a  misconception  that  the  various 
States  are  somehow-  m  competition  with 
the  Atomic  Eneri^y  Commission,  This  is 
not  true.  .M)out  half  of  the  States,  the 
agreement  States,  as  we  call  them,  under 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress,  liave 
programs  where  these  States  are  volun- 
tarily carrying  out  monitoring  and  con- 
trolling programs,  enforcing  AEC  radia- 
tion standards  and  controlling  all  affairs 
dealing  with  nuclear  and  radiation  prob- 
lems in  their  States,  except  those  having 
to  do  with  licensing  and  operation  of  nu- 
clear reactors. 

The  next  misconception  is  tliat  intro- 
duction of  emission  in  the  air  and  pro- 
duction of  enercy  is  an  intrastate  matter 
having  impact  only  within  tiie  originat- 
ing State.  That  may  have  been  true  in 
1920.  but  it  is  not  true  today.  Two  weeks 
a:.io  when  New  York  City  had  to  cut  Its 
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voltaRe  back  by  7  volts,  we  cut  the  volt- 
age back  here  in  Washin;4ton.  D.C.,  so 
that  we  here  in  Washington  could  send 
energy  across  the  various  State  borders 
into  New  York  City,  so  New  York  City 
would  not  have  to  cut  back  more  tlian 
7  volt-i. 

The  entire  west  coast,  where  I  live, 
is  made  up  of  interstate  regional  power 
pools  connected  with  interties  that  are 
l.dOO  miles  lonu.  such  as  the  one  run- 
ning from  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  Los 
Angeles. 

For  any  State  to  assume  it  has  the 
right  to  dump  its  environmental  prob- 
lems into  another  State,  while  benefiting 
from  cheap,  clean  imported  energy  is 
unconscionable,  and  should  be  rejected 
by  this  body. 

Finally,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
says  his  amendment  would  simply  permit 
the  States  to  set  stricter  standards. 
That  is  exactly  what  it  does,  and  cer- 
tainly it  sounds  attractive.  It  is  very 
much  like  saying  that  we  will  have  air 
quality  standards  that  will  meet  a  cer- 
tain level  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
technologj'  to  do  so.  It  is  similar  to  saying 
that  we  will  have  all  of  the  water  in  this 
country  bathtub  pure;  but  this  is  not 
po-ssible.  The  fact  is  that  what  the 
amendment  does  is  to  give  every  State 
a  hunting  license  and  gives  every  en- 
vironmental group,  well  intentioned  or 
not.  an  opportunity  to  exert  pressure 
to  set  standards  so  low  that  a  nuclear 
reactor  cannot  be  operated  in  that  State. 
I  suggest  this  is  an  unconscionable 
approach  and  should  not  be  supported. 
Finally,  the  gentleman  stated  it  is 
impossible  for  national  standards  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  State. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  non.sense. 
There  are  no  environmental  conditions 
that  do  or  may  exist  an\-where  in  this 
country  that  have  not  already  been  taken 
into  account  by  a  factor  of  at  least 
100  times  under  the  existing  standards 
established  by  the  Atomic  Eneigy  Com- 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PODELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  ix)int  of  order  that  a  ciuorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiW 
count. 

Forty-five  Members  are  pre.sent.  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

I  Roll   Nn    2761 


»ir)d:.'.: 

Di_L.s 

MMhcl 

Adams 

Did^fU 

.Mills.  Ark, 

.Mi-x<ti.d»f 

i-isiier 

.M..s,s 

Andf-rsfiii. 

M-  III 

Nl'hols 

Calif. 

K<jrd. 

Owens 

A.shbrcKjIi 

Willi.titi  D. 

Held 

•i,d;;;'i 

F:-..s.r 

R'oiiev,  N'  V, 

!i'-a.'d 

t;i;.v 

R'lsenth^il 

B^U 

Green.  Ore--. 

Runnels 

iilalnil: 

CU,,3 

.S'.-u'-r,  Wi... 

ii'j!!::;  : 

O'lbv-r 

Tiii^M.p.  T<'\- 

Bre.i  i.K 

Han  Hit 

Th'impsfjn   N  .t 

Burlisoii.  '.ru. 

Hftx-ri 

NA'ilsoji, 

C.iK-v.  X  V. 

Hon.. I, 

Churk-s  H  , 

rhish'ihn 

.liirm  111 

Calif. 

Clark 

Kin-' 

Voiinf!.  Alaska 

I>>iiiii-li>  III 

Loii:'.  Md. 

lifit.-,]!  ,ki 

MpIi  h-r 

Mr.  Udali,.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  8662.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  385  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  tlic  Journal, 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

I'ARMAMl  NT.ARY     INlJUIKY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gmtlemaii  will 
state  it, 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  Chair  state  the  number  of 
amendments  on  this  bill  which  are  at 
the  Clerk's  dc.-.k? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  one  amend- 
ment pending  and  there  are  three 
amendments  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Committee  hopes  to  dispo.se  of  the 
pending  amendment  and  any  other 
amendments  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   i  Mr.  Podfll  > . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoiuiced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDLO  VOTE 

Mr,  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  136.  noes  266. 
not  voting  31.  as  follows; 
I  Roll  No,  2771 
AYES-  13G 


NOES— 266 


Accordingly  the  Commitlft-  ro  e;  and 
th'.'  Speaker  having  resumed  the  (hair, 


Ab/us; 

Frey 

Pike 

Adci.Tbbo 

Fulton 

Podell 

Andrew.s. 

Gibbons 

Quie 

N  Dak 

Oilman 

Randall 

Annsironu' 

Grii.sso 

Raiiytl 

A.^hk-v 

Green,  Pa. 

Rees 

A:  inn 

O rover 

Reiis.s 

Bat  alls 

Gude 

Riegle 

Bjrrelt 

Gamer 

Riiialdo 

Bfimelt 

Hanrahan 

Rod  mo 

Bcnlftiitl 

Hiirrintiton 

Roe 

Blil_'!,-l 

Har5ha 

RO!.'.ers 

Bie.-,ier 

Hawkius 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Biii^ham 

Havs 

Ro-senthal 

Bowen 

Hechler.  W  Va 

.  Roy 

Brademas 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roybal 

Bni.->(0 

Helaloski 

Ryan 

Bi-ot/m.in 

Holt /man 

Sarbaiips 

Brown.  Calif. 

Horton 

.Savior 

BiK  hmiHn 

Howard 

Srhneebell 

Burke.  Calif, 

Huneaie 

.Schroeder 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jarinan 

Seiberling 

Burinn 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Sk'ibit/ 

Carev,  N,Y. 

Kprih 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Ka.stenmeier 

Stark 

ChrippcU 

Koih 

Steele 

Clav 

K-.ros 

Steelman 

Cohen 

Levueu 

Slel!;er,  Ariz. 

Colli.-r 

Lent 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Conable 

McClory 

Stoker 

r-rjiite 

M'DadP 

Stndds 

Con  vers 

M'-Spadden 

SymlnKton 

Counhliii 

Mallary 

Thone 

Deliiney 

Ma/xoli 

Vaiider  Jayt 

IJellliniS 

Metcalfe 

Vanik 

Uriiiiin 

Me/viiisk\ 

ViKOrito 

Dul.skl 

Minish 

Waldle 

Uu  Pont 

Mink 

VVhaleii 

E'.an.s.  Colo. 

MUehell.Md. 

WiKKius 

K;t=.HI 

Mitchell.  N  Y. 

Wolff 

Ki,h 

Moakley 

Wvatt 

I  ;.if.d 

Ned/.i 

Wydlcr 

1  jr'l. 

Ni-lsen 

YalPs 

Willii.li.  D, 

Ntx 

Youiii;.  Fla. 

Frii^er 

Oliey 

Youiif,.  Gh 

Kr  n/el 

(J'llara 

Zwii.h 

Abdiior 

Guver 

Perkins 

Ale.vauder 

Haley 

Pettis 

Anderson.  111. 

Hamilton 

Pevser 

Andrews.  N.C 

Hammer- 

Pickle 

Aniiiiii/io 

schmidi 

Poa^e 

Archer 

Haiiley 

Powell,  Ohio 

AreiiU.s 

Haiina 

Prever 

Baker 

Hansen.  Idaho    Price.  111. 

Bevill 

Hansen.  Wash 

,    Price.  Tex. 

Blackburn 

Harvey 

Pritchard 

Bo'4c;.s 

Hastings 

Ouillen 

Bo;aiia 

Hem/ 

Railsback 

Bray 

Henderson 

Rarick 

Brpckmnd^p 

Hicks 

Reyula 

Briiikley 

Hillis 

Rhodes 

Brooks 

Hinshaw 

Roberts 

Broomfleld 

Hogan 

RobiiLson,  Va 

Brown.  Mich. 

Holifield 

Kobison,  N.Y. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Holt 

Roncalio.  Wyo 

Brovhill.  N.C. 

Hosmer 

Rooiiey.  Pa. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Hul>er 

Rose 

BiirKeiier 

Hudnul 

Roslenkowski 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hunt 

Roush 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hutchinson 

Rous.selot 

Butler 

Ichord 

Runnels 

Byron 

.Johnson,  Calii 

,  Ruppe 

Camp 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ruth 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jones.  Ala. 

St  Germain 

Casev.  Te.\. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Sandman 

Cederberi^ 

Junes.  Okla. 

Siirasin 

Chamberlain 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Satterlield 

Clancv 

Jordan 

Scherle 

Clark" 

Ka/eii 

SebeliuK 

Clausen. 

Keatin.;; 

Shipley 

Don  H. 

Kenip 

.Shoup 

C;aw,son.  Del 

Ketchum 

Shriver 

Cleveland 

Kluc/vuskl 

Shtister 

Cochran 

Kuykendall 

Sikes 

Collins.  111. 

Landgrebe 

Slack 

Colliii.s.  Tex. 

Landruiu 

Smith.  Iowa 

Conlan 

Latta 

Snyder 

Corman 

Lehman 

Siience 

Cotter 

Litton 

Staggers 

Crane 

Lony.  La. 

Slaiuci*, 

CTOillU 

Long.  Md. 

J,  William 

Culver 

Lott 

Stanton. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lujan 

James  V. 

Daniel.  Robert 

McCloskey 

Steed 

W.,  .Jr. 

McCollister 

Stephens 

Daniels. 

MoCormack 

Stratton 

Doniiiiick  V. 

McEwen 

Stubblelield 

Davis.  Ga. 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MS.     AEZUG 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  otTered  by  Ms.  Abzuc:  Page 
5.  after  line  25,  add  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (1)  should 
propose  an  immeduaie  au.spensioii  on  tmder- 
grouiid  nuclear  testing  to  remain  in  effect  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains  from  un- 
ciergrotind  testing.-"  and  (2)  should  set  Xorth 
"promptly  a  new  proposal  to  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  for  a 
permanent  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests." 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
seem  to  be  closer  than  ever  before  to  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  I  need 
not  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  how 
essential  it  is  to  continued  life  on  tlris 
planet  to  get  nuclear  weapons  under  con- 
trol once  and  for  all.  The  tlu-eat  of  a 
holocaust  seems  far  from  us  today,  but 
it  is  never  really  absent.  Any  crisis  is 
possible  as  long  as  we  do  not  have  inter- 
national agreement. 

The  important  thing  I  wish  to  express 
today  is  that  we  have.  I  think,  an  obliga- 
tion to  express  our  view  and  the  sense  of 
tlys  House  to  tlie  President  with  respect 
to  the  testing  of  nuclear  v,-eapons. 

Such  experts  as  Ambassador  Averell 
Harriman,  our  negotiator  for  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty  of  1963,  which,  as  you  will 
recall,  was  an  atmo.spheric  test  ban,  think 
the  time  is  ripe  to  expand  the  ban  on 
atmospheric  tests  to  underground  test- 
ing. This  would  fulfill  our  pledge  made 
a  decade  ago  to  end  for  all  time  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  and  could  be  the 
single  most  important  element  in  rein- 
forcing the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Treaty  and  reduce  the  chance 
of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
nations. 

Now,  the  objection  that  has  always 
been  raised  to  making  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  has  been  the  fact  that 
there  has  to  be  inspection,  on-site  in- 
spection. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, after  hearing  expert  testimony, 
recently  concluded  such  substantial 
progress  in  verification  and  detection 
has  been  made  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  could  conclude  an 
agreement  without  on-site  inspection. 

Indeed,  in  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  agree- 
ments which  have  recently,  in  the  last 
week  been  expressed  to  limit  such  an 
important  thing  as  strategic  offensive 
arms,  it  was  stated  that  national  tech- 
nical methods  of  verification  will  be  used 
to  assure  compliance  with  any  accord 
that  they  may  finally  reach.  This  means 
that  each  nation  will  use  its  own  methods 
of  verification  which  are  mainly  through 
satellite  reconnaissance  photography  and 
various  electronic  devices,  with  no  on- 
site  inspection. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  reported  out 
Senate  Resolution  67  which  also  urged 
that  the  United  States  move  promptly 


and  judiciously  toward  a  comprehensive 
agreement.  It  essentially  used  the  same 
words  that  I  am  suggesting  to  the  House 
today  in  my  amendment.  There  is  ob- 
viously no  need  whatsoever  to  continue 
testing  if  we  are  prepared  to  enter  into 
agreementis  which  limit  the  strategic 
nuclear  weaponry.  The  agreements  that 
have  been  entered  into  in  the  past  week 
suggest  that  there  can  be  cooperation 
for  peaceful  energy.  These  are  not  in- 
volved in  any  way  in  the  amendment  I 
am  proposing.  I  am  talking  about  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  am  merely 
suggesting  that  the  atmospheric  test  ban 
treaty  which  we  now  have  on  the  books 
sliould  ultimately  become  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty,  and  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  amend  this  bill  to  rec- 
ommend moNiiig  forward  toward  a  test 
ban  treaty. 

We  have  been  lucky  so  far,  but  we 
really  do  not  know,  and  it  may  take  gen- 
erations to  determine  what  the  effects  of 
radiative  fallout  actually  are.  We  know 
that  in  coimecUon  with  the  Amchitka 
test,  millions  of  fi.sh.  sea  otters  and  other 
wildlife  were  killed.  We  were  simply  very. 
lucky  that  many  human  beings  were  not 
killed  also. 

But,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  believe  we  can- 
not continue  to  accept  these  casual  gam- 
bles with  the  ecology,  with  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  and  tho.se  of  other  nations. 
Nor  should  wc  continue  to  gamble  with 
the  peace  in  the  world. 

True  security  of  this  Nation  hes  not  in 
overkill  and  instruments  of  destruction, 
but  in  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
citizens,  the  soundness  of  our  economy, 
and  the  way  m  v.hich  we  can  create  re- 
duction in  world  tensions. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m  opposition  to 
the  proposed  amendment  to  delete  fund- 
ing for  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  test 
jn-ogram. 

I  would  bring  to  your  attention  the 
fourth  principle  agreed  to  June  21,  1973, 
by  the  President  af  the  United  States 
and  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Brezhnev,  on 
an  agreement  for  "Basic  Principle.s  of 
Negotiations  for  Further  Limitation  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms."  The  fourth 
principle  states  that  limitations  on  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  must  be  subject  to 
adequate  verification  bv  national  tech- 
nical means.  This  would  mean  that  a 
complete  test  ban.  as  a  means  of  limit- 
ing strategic  arms,  would  have  to  be  po- 
liced by  national  means  alone  with  no 
onsite  in.spection  permitted. 

I  support  a  verifiable  comi)rehcnsive 
test  ban.  which  also  has  been  stated  to 
be  the  objective  of  the  administration. 
However,  we^re  not  in  a  position  at  this 
time  to  verify  a  comprehensi\e  test  ban 
by  national  means  alone,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  held  extensive  hearings 
in  October  1971  and  my  subcommittee 
i.ssucd  a  report  entitled  "Status  of  Cur- 
rent Technology  To  Identify  Seismic 
Events  as  Natural  or  Man-Made,"  It  was 
concluded  then,  and  the  conclusion  still 
holds  that  we  have  no  valid  method  for 


verifying  by  national  means  alone  that 
a  conjprehensive  test  ban  is  being  fully 
observed. 

Of  even  greater  import.:.nce  to  tlie 
requirement  of  continued  testing  is  tlie 
fifth  principle  of  the  same  agreement 
which  reads  and  I  quote; 

The  modern iziit  ion  and  replacement  of 
.slrateyic  Owensive  arms  would  be  permitted 
tinder  conditions  which  will  be  formulated 
in    the   agreements  to  be  concluded. 

As  those  of  us  familiar  with  the  nu- 
clear weapons  program  have  said  many 
limes,  unless  v,e  can  modernize  indi- 
\idaal  weapon  systems  as  well  as  replace 
tliem  Irom  time  to  time,  we  cannot  main- 
tain confidence  m  their  capabilities.  It  is 
obvious  from  principles  four  and  five 
that  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  and  of 
the  So\iet  Union  are  in  agreement  that 
nuclear  testing  is  a  meai^.s  of  keeping 
world  conditions  stable  because  we  ex- 
pect that  our  deterrent  forces  will  re- 
spond as  predicted,  if  necessary. 

I  ojjpo.se  th:s  amendment  which  is  de- 
si'aned  to  lorce  the  United  States  to  uni- 
iaterally  stop  testing  nuclear  v.eapons  as 
not  being  in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  ojipo.-iuon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  Understand  the 
amendment  that  has  been  proposed  by 
the  gentlcv.oman  from  New  York,  it  is 
that;  one.  have  the  President  propose  an 
immediate  suspension  of  nuclear  test- 
ing; and  two.  have  him  set 'forth  that 
new  proposal  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  for  a 
iiermanem  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Negotiations  toward  a  comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty  have  been  conducted 
since  the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
agreed  to  in  1963.  I  know  of  no  reason 
wily,  if  the  United  States  should  uni- 
l.iterally  cease  nuclear  weapons  testing. 
it  might  by  some  means  cause  other 
states,  which  al.so  possess  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  cease  testing. 

During  our  weapons  hearings,  the  com- 
mitee  members  were  in  general  agree- 
ment that  there  are  unique  advantages 
associated  with  the  nuclear  testing  pro- 
gram. As  long  as  the  SALT  agreements 
permitted  qualitative  imiirovements  to 
existing  weapons  and  the  development  of 
new  weapons,  it  would  have  been  sheer 
folly  for  the  United  Stales  to  stop  that 
phase  of  the  weapons  development  pro- 
gram which  assures  a  workable  system 
Nuclear  testing  provides  an  opportunity 
to  study  and  evaluate  nuclear  effects. 
Without  an  uiiderstanding  of  nuclear  ef- 
fects it  would  not  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  collateral  damage  a.-sociated  wiih 
some  luiclear  weapons  and  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  effectneness  of  certain  war- 
heads. Nuclear  testing  provides  confir- 
matioit  on  the  reliability  of  the  US. 
stockpile  of  nuclear  warheads.  Such  re- 
liabilty  becomes  all  the  more  es.sential 
when  one  considers  possible  limitations 
resulting  from  future  SALT  agreements. 
Nuclear  weapons  technology,  contrary  to 
the  belief  of  the  uninformed  and  un- 
knowledgeable.  is  not  a  mature  field  and 
not  one  that  lacks  fruitful  areas  of  in- 
vestigation. For  example,  precision 
guided  munitions  deliveiy  systcnns  open 
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r  ne'.v  field  for  nuclear  development.  This 
was  pointed  out  in  the  joint  committee's 
luUhonzation  report.  Such  guided  muni- 
tions coupled  with  low  yield  nuclear  war- 
heads which  would  be  designed  for  mini- 
mum collateral  damage  could  .<;ignifi- 
cmtly  increase  the  deterrent  impact  of 
cur  tactical  nuclear  forces. 

To  indicate  that  the  Soviets  are  in 
agreement  with  this  concept  of  modern- 
i:Mtion.  I  would  like  to  point  to  the  fifth 
principle  of  the  agreement  .signed 
June  21  by  the  President  and  by  Secre- 
tary General  Brezhnev  concerning 
further  limitations  of  strategic  offensive 
arms.  The  fifth  principle  allows  for  mod- 
ernization of  individual  weapons  systems 
as  well  as  their  replacement:  thus,  both 
sides,  over  time,  can  retain  confidence 
in  their  capabihties.  It  is  further  stated 
thai  the  conditions  for  introducing  more 
modern  systems  and  replacing  old  ones 
will  be  carefully  negotiated.  The  exact 
language  of  the  fifth  princij^le  reads  as 
follows: 

The  moderni/a'idu  and  replaffmesit  fif 
stnitegic  offensive  arms  would  be  permitted 
under  conditions  which  will  lie  formulated  in 
the  agreements  to  be  concluded. 

Those  familiar  with  what  is  necessary 
to  maintain  stability  and  detente  in  the 
world  between  the  two  nuclear  super- 
powers have  stated  many  times  that  it  is 
confidence  in  one's  weapon  systems,  not 
doubt,  which  provides  stability. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  state  my 
belief,  and  that  of  milliDiis  of  Americans, 
in  the  old  adage  about  self-preservation 
requiring  that  one  keep  one's  powder  dry. 
In  this  day  and  age.  the  powder  is  our 
nuclear  deterrent  and  we  will  keep  it 
dry  only  by  keeping  it  modern  and  by 
convincing  possible  antagonists  that  k 
could  be  used  if  necessary. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  to  the  House 
that  this  business  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  by  negotiation  and  by 
agreement  is,  indeed,  quite  a  delicate 
procedure.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  has 
to  be  done  skillfully  by  those  in  charge  of 
negotiations,  and  it  is  definitely  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  lends  itself  to  second- 
guessing  and  over-the-shoulder  advice 
and  back-seat  driving  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  delicate  thing 
that  requires  that  we  not  sling  a  sledge 
hammer  around  while  we  are  going 
about  it. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  seven  prin- 
ciples that  Brezhnev  and  Nixon  agreed  to 
last  June  21  are  those  that  take  these 
two  formerly  adversary  nations  steps 
further  down  the  road  to  agreements 
which  will  eventually  insure  that  peace 
between  them  is  protected  and  preseiTCd. 
But  if  we  try  to  come  in  with  some  thing 
like  this,  from  the  outside,  a  reiteration 
of  well  worn  suggestions  that  have  been 
kicking  around  the  international  con- 
ference tables  for  years  and  years  and 
have  gotten  no  place,  obviously  that  is 
not  going  to  be  a  bit  of  help  in  this  mag- 
nificent effort  that  is  being  made  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  bring  about  a  more  peace- 
ful world  by  the  process  of  enforceable 
arms  control  and  disarmament  aeree- 
ment.  or  a  series  of  them. 

For  that   rea.^on  I  ^iiuge.st  and  lute 
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and  plead  for  the  defeat  of  this  well- 
intentioned  but  ill-advised  move. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  "Ms.  Abzuc*. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Ms.  Abzuo  there 
were — ayes  12.  noes  82. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.AMFNDMF  NT  utTtUI-D  BV   -MS.  AB/CO 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows .- 

Amendment  ottered  by  Ms.  Ab/uc:  Page  5. 
after  line  i;o,  add  tlie  following  new  .sub.'sec- 
Uon: 

■(f)  The  Commission  shall  not  f;ranl  or 
renew  any  license  permitting  the  Trustees 
or  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New- 
York  to  oper,'\te  or  fuel  any  nuclear  reactor 
within  the  City  of  New  York.  Any  siich  li- 
cense currently  outstanding,  is  hereby  re- 
voked, efteciive  immediately  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  lliis  Act." 

Ms.  AEZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  :iddrc.-sed  to  a  safety  prob- 
lem which  affpcts  my  district  and  which 
in  one  form  or  another  affects  other  con- 
rrcssional  districts  thioutihoul  the  coun- 
try. The  amendment  in  effect  would  pro- 
hibit Columbia  University  from  operating 
a  nuclear  reactor,  whose  safety  is  as  yet 
un!)rovpn,  at  its  caminis  in  the  middle  of 
densely  populated  Manhattan  Island. 

Community  opposition  to  the  Triga  II 
Ijuj'-ing  nuclear  reactor  goes  back  nearly 
a  decade,  to  the  time  when  it  was  first 
proposed.  In  addition  to  many  citizen.s 
in  the  community  at  large,  organizations 
seeking  to  prevent  the  fueling  and  opcr- 
ntion  of  this  reactor  include  the  River- 
side Democrats,  the  Morningside  Re- 
newal Coinicil,  and  Planning  Board 
No.  9 

In  April  1971.  the  AEC  trial  board 
recommended  the  denial  of  Columbia's 
application  for  the  reactor  pei-mit  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  imufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  reactor  could  be  operated 
safely.  I  understand  that  in  the  nearly 
30  years  since  the  AEC  was  created,  this 
is  the  first  denial  on  .such  ground.  Re- 
grettably, the  AEC  appeals  board  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  trial  board  and 
the  community  is  near  the  end  of  its 
available  legal  remedies  in  iUs  effort  to 
protect  itself. 

This  Triga  II  reactor,  while  .smaller 
than  some  others,  pulses  up  to  250,000 
kilowatt,s  of  atomic  power  once  every  6 
minutes.  At  the  time  of  tlie  pulse,  the 
reactor  is  as  powerful  and  as  dangerous 
as  a  substantially  larger  one.  While  in 
operation,  the  reactor  continually  re- 
leases a  stream  of  radioactive  Argon  41 
into  the  iitmosplicre.  This  isotope,  while 
having  a  half  life  of  only  a  few  hours, 
can  easily  be  breathed  into  ttie  Imigs  and 
become  ah^orbed  into  the  bloodstream 
within  lliat  time.  It  is  especially  danger- 
ous to  infants  and  fetases,  who  may  re- 
ceive it  from  tiie  blood  of  their  mothers. 
becau.se  of  their  small  nifuss  and  relative 
lack  of  resistance.  The  Argon  41  i^articles 
are  to  be  released  into  the  atmosphere 
from  a  dack  which  is  not  even  as  high  as 
the  apartment  building  across  the  street, 
and  can  immediately  blow  down  onto  the 
.'idev.  alk  or  into  nearby  apartments. 


In  our  conversations  and  discussions 
about  this  matter.  President  McGill  of 
Columbia  University  has  conceded  in 
talks  that  siting  the  research  reactor  on 
the  campus  was  a  mistake  and  that  there 
was  no  academic  justification  for  it.  Al- 
though Dr.  McGill  has  said  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  reactor  will  be  put  into  opera- 
tion, he  is  averse  to  making  such  an  an- 
nouncement publicly.  We  are  seeking  to 
deny  Columbia  the  right  to  fuel  this 
reactor. 

The  disposal  of  spent  fuel  from  tlie 
reactor  is  another  problem.  Present  plans 
call  for  the  spent  fuel  to  be  taken 
through  the  community  in  a  casing  that 
is  tested  to  withstand  auto  cra.shes  at 
speeds  only  up  to  30  miles  per  hour.  What 
is  to  happen  to  our  commimity  if  some- 
one traveling  at  40  miles  per  hour  runs 
into  a  truck  can-jing  this  still-deadly 
atomic  waste? 

Columbia  has  yet  to  demonstrate  any 
public  benefit  resulting  from  tliis  reac- 
tor, let  alone  groimds  for  placing  it  in 
the  midst  of  Manhattan  instead  of  in  an 
area  of  lower  population  density.  Stu- 
dents have  access  to  reactors  at  locations 
in  New  Jer.sey  and  out  on  Long  Island, 
and  nearby  hospitals  can  obtain  any 
needed  isotopes  commercially  at  reason- 
able cost. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
tlie  peaceful  application  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, but  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to 
see  to  the  security  of  our  citizens  and 
their  homes  and  their  neighborhoods. 
We  should  not  permit  this  reactor  to  be 
placed  iii  the  center  of  so  densely  popu- 
lated a  community  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence that  it  is  safe  and  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  that  it  is  academically  re- 
quired or  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  to  be- 
gin thinking  about  what  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  development  of  peaceful  en- 
ergy, but  also  not  harmful  to  the  people 
and  citizens  in  so  doing.  This  is  an  ex- 
pendable reactor.  I  would  urge  the  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  from  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  ( Mr.  Hosmer  i  . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
realizes  that  one  of  these  reactors  which 
she  has  been  talking  about  has  been 
oi)erating  over  7  years  on  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  grounds  without  danger 
to  anybody? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chaimian.  that  may 
be  the  situation  here.  I  have  not  judged 
it.  but  I  am  coming  from  an  academic 
community  in  which  many  scientists  are 
in  disagreement.  Since  it  Ls  not  opera- 
tive and  since,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  aca- 
demically justified  and  .since  there  is  an 
amount  of  risk,  I  think  we  should  try  to 
act  to  protect  the  people. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
get  tilings  back  into  perspective  with  re- 
spect to  Triga  reactors,  I  think  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  there  are  60  or  more 
reactors  utilized  for  university  research 
and  teaching  <i)urpo.ses  throughout  this 
country,  many  of  these  have  been  in  oi)- 
eration    since    19.S7.    There    is    one    at 
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Bethesda  which  has  been  operating  for 
years  with  respect  to  the  Triga  reactor, 
there  are  reactors  of  this  type  operating 
at  the  Universities  of  Arizona,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Idaho.  All  of  these  re- 
actors operate  at  less  than  one  megawatt 
thermal  power  steady  state  conditions. 
The  Triga  reactor  can  be  operated  in  a 
special  mode  which  permits  short  bursts 
of  a  fraction  of  a  second  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  inherent  stability  of  the 
reactor  design.  There  is  no  need  for 
public  concern  off  campus.  In  the  his- 
tory of  operation  of  the.se  •  reactors  no 
problem  has  been  created  with  respect 
to  public  health  and  safety.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  these  reactors  are  located 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  physics  or  nu- 
clear engineering  classrooms.  It  appears 
to  me  that  if  the  people  of  Morningside 
Heights  have  objection  to  the  operation 
of  the  Columbia -reactor,  they  should 
have  the  right  to  express  this  objection, 
and  I  believe  that  they  have  had  this  op- 
portunity before  the  AEC  licensing  board 
and  in  the  courts  where  this  matter  now 
rests.  There  will  be  no  loading  of  fuel 
or  reactor  operation  until  the  case  is 
properly  disposed  of. 

I  believe  ii  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
University  wish  to  provide  a  nuclear  re- 
actor for  education  of  the  students  there, 
they  should  have  the  right  to  seek  a  li- 
cense from  the  Commission  to  do  .so.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  Congress  should 

•  arbitrarily  legislate  that  Columbia  Uni- 
versity may  not  have  a  research  and  edu- 
cation t.vpe  reactor  while  other  universi- 
ties throughout  this  country  are  free  to 
operate  the.'^e  reactors  routinely  for  the 
benefit  of  tiieir  students.  Tliat  is  why  I 
opposed  the  amendment  projjo.sed  last 
year  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 

•  Ms.  Abzugi  and  why  I  oppose  it  again 
this  year. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  ^Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  oi:)ppsitrbn  to  the  amendment. 

As  I  recall,  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York  offered  a  similar  amendment  to 
last  year's  AEC  Autliorization  Act.  Tliat 
amendment  was  rejected. 

At  the  present  time,  the  matter  of  a 
license  which  would  authorize  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Triga  Mark  II  research  reactor 
at  Columbia  University  is  under  review- 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ajjpeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit.  An  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Appeal  Board  had  found  that 
the  operation  of  this  reactor  presented 
no  significant  safety  or  environmental 
problems  and  that  all  tlie  requirements 
necessary  for  the  is.suance  of  a  license 
had  been  met.  The  mlervenors  in  these 
regulatory  proceedin.us.  the  Morninjiside 
lienewal  Coimcil.  Iiic  .  and  the  Riverside 
Democrats.  Inc.,  filed  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  this  decision  with  the  court  of 
appeals.  Pending  the  outcome  of  this 
appeal,  no  license  would  be  issued  by  the 
AEC  without  giving  the  parties  30  days' 
notice  in  which  they  could  file  an  in- 
junction. The  case  was  ar'^ued  on  March 
12.  1973.  and  the  parties  are  presently- 
awaiting  a  decision. 

The  administrative  !)roccdures  estab- 
lished under  the  Atomic  Energy  ^ct  for 
protecting  the  health  and  safety^  of  the 
public  have  proven  to  be  more  than  ade- 
quate. Moreover,  the  rights  of  the  public 


in  the  administrative  process  are  fur- 
ther protected  by  the  availability  of  ju- 
dicial review. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  over  115 
research  reactors  operating  in  this  coim- 
try.  Over  50  of  these  research  reactors 
are  on  university  campuses.  There  is  no 
reason  for  singling  out  the  research  re- 
actor on  the  Columbia  campus  for  spe- 
cial treatment.  The  determination  of  the 
safety  of  the.se  reactors  should  be  left 
to  the  expertise  available  in  the  admin- 
istrative process  and  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  judicial  review.  For  these 
reasons.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

-Air.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlevNoman  from 
New  York  stated  that  this  reactor  was 
designed  so  as  to  release  radioactive 
argon  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  crowded 
city  neighborhood.  Is  that  connect? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  any  re- 
lease of  any  radioactive  material  outside 
of  the  building  it  is  in  or  outside  of  the 
reactor  itself,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possble. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  referred  to  a  stack  which 
would  go  into  the  atmosphere  at  an  ele- 
vation lower  tluui  the  apartment  house 
across  the  street.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  tlunk  it  is  po.ssible  for  any  emis- 
sion to  come  from  that  stack  winch  would 
ijc  harmful  to  anvone. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Is  the  gentleman 
saving  that  there  will  be  no  emis.sions,  or 
they  will  not  be  harmful? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  It  is  possible 
there  co;ikl  be.  but  certainly  they  would 
not  be  radioactive  to  the  extent  that 
there  v.  ould  be  any  public  safety  problem. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  liie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  L  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  i  Mr.  Hosmer  > . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  ra- 
dioactive argon  which  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  brought  up  in  these  re- 
actors is  contained.  It  is  not  allowed  to 
LCt  out  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  con- 
tained until  it  deteriorates  and  lases  its 
radioactivity,  wliidi  is  wthin  a  matter 
of  hours. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
t'nank  the  gcntlrman. 

Tiic  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  iMs.  Abzvc>. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMrNI'MFNT   C'UTKFD    BY    MR.    RONCALIO   OF 
WYOMING 

Mr.    RONCALIO    of    Wyoming.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifrcd  by  Mr.  Roncalio  of 
Wyi'mnif::  Page  1.  line  '.»,  before  the  period 
insert  llic  foli.-'.vmt; :  ",  ar.d  not  to  exceed 
$800,000  for  applications  of  undcrtrround  ex- 
plosives (Plowshare)  under  •the  applied 
enev'.-v  technoIOL'V  prr.t:ram  cat<"Lon.-  (With 
any  additional  authorization  otherwise  con- 
templated for  applications  of  underiirouiiU 
exphtoives  (I'lov.siiare)  being  available  in- 
stead lor  controlled  thermonuclear  research )  " 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  inserted  in  the  Concres-sional 


Record  on  tw-o  occasions  in  the  past  week, 
and  have  circirlated  to  congressional  of- 
fices, the  detailed,  factual  material  whicii 
I  hope  will  be  accepted  in  support  of  my 
amendment. 

This  is  not  much  of  an  amendment. 
We  are  dealing  with  an  authorizauon  to- 
day that  v.ill  exceed  $2.4  billion.  Out  of 
the  S2.4  billion  I  am  before  the  Mtmber^ 
asking  that  a  specific,  minute  amount  of 
S3.8  million  not  be  spent  for  Plowshare, 
and  that  instead  it  be  spent  to  help  on 
thermonuclear  research  so  that  we  'can 
gel  to  fu.-ion,  V. hKii  is  the  ultimate  an- 
swer to  all  of  the  problems  ol  the  energ;- 
crisis. 

To  spend  the  money  on  the  Plowshare 
program  is  4:0  waste  the  money. 

U.^ing  tile  AECs  own  figures,  from  the 
Liverinore  Laboratory,  from  those  tre- 
mendous tcciinicians  who  know  wliai 
they  are  doing,  we  can  see  this  is  a  waste 
ol  money. 

Tile  AEC  has  estimated  tliat  100.000 
barrels  of  tritiatcd.  radioactive  water  wi;; 
be  biproduced  from  each  iiuelec.rly  stimu- 
lated \.ell.  There  will  be  enormous  dis- 
pc-al  problems.  With  5.680  wells  to  be  so 
siiiniih.ted.  that  is  568  million  barrels,  or 
about  55.000  at  re-feel  01  tntiatcd  wat^::- 
lliat  must  be  disi)en.sed  of. 

I  can  guarantee  that  mo.- 1  of  that  will 
be  in  Wyoming.  Some  of  it  will  be  in 
Idaho.  Some  it  it  will  be  in  Colorado. 

These  wells  will  have  a  three  to  sir^c 
kiloton  device  in  each  one.  and  that  will 
bring  on  a  great  deal  of  water  coiitain.- 
nation. 

As  to  the  water  contamination,  on 
ground  water,  that  has  entered  Ga-~bugty 
throiii;ii  a  defect  m  the  well  casing.  There 
is  speculation  that  the  water  is  now  en- 
tering the  Rulison  Cavity.  That  means 
that  strontium-90  will  be  present,  and 
once  dissolved  will  have  1.500  vears  of 
life. 

As  to  this  mixing  of  aquifers,  let  me 
say  to  those  Members  wlio  come  from 
Texas  that  they  may  be  interested  in 
liearing  this. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary,  on  this  day  of 
our  Lord.  June  25  in  the  year  1973.  that 
there  are  more  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  out  in  the  ante-room> 
listening  to  John  Dean  on  television  than 
there  are  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
Let  me  say  to  the  Members  from 
Texas  that  they  ha\c  an  aquifer  at  San 
Antonio  whicii  is  SO  miles  long  and  25 
miles  wide,  with  the  freshest,  swecte^t 
water  in  tb.e  wciid.  I  can  visuah/o  what 
that  State  delegation  would  do  if  .•some- 
body propo-ed  an  unden: round  nuclear 
•-timulation  a!-ound  that  aquifer.  Yet  we 
have  a  i  leblem  of  5,Cc0  wells  tiirougli- 
out  the  Rocky  Mountain  West. 

On  the  rein.iection  of  trltiated  water, 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's  stU(^y  dem- 
onstrates the  correlation  between  in.iee- 
tion  of  water  into  deep  formations  and 
proimd  movement,  and  this  consiuuie- 
a  daiii-cr  to  tlie  entire  Colorado  River 
Basin.  That  is  the  talk  of  the  physuist-. 
and  the  talk  of  the  chemists,  of  the  ded- 
icated men  of  re-careh  talking  about  tiie 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

On  the  uranium  sujiply.  my  friends, 
the  Use  of  uranium  in  devices  would  de- 
tract   considerably    from    the    leciuired 
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uranium  resources  for  the  reactor  pro- 
gram. There  is  ah-eady  a  lag  in  uranium 
exploration  and  extraction.  The  AEC 
projects  it  will  require  120,000  tons  of 
uranium  annually  by  1990.  yet  only 
13.900  tons  were  produced  in  1972.  We 
cannot  afford  thi.s  detraction  from  the 
reactor  program. 

Even  if  they  bring  this  .<;tuff  into  the 
fields  and  blow  it  up  we  will  have  ab- 
solutely no  return.  They  are  on  the  fifth 
well,  coming  up.  and  they  have  not  got 
1  cubic  foot  of  commercial  gas  yet.  not 
1  cubic  foot. 

Permeability  is  not  achieved.  Many  of 
the  men  who  have  worked  with  the  oil 
companies  have  told  me  this,  the  geol- 
ogists, that  at  the  great  depth  with  the 
pre.ssures  created  the  fractures  will  not 
remam  open  but  will  be  forced  closed 
asain.  There  will  be  no  long-term  per- 
meability. The  glazed  chimney  with  clos- 
ing fractures.  Conventional  hydrofrac- 
turing  induces  sand  or  other  propping 
agents  into  fractures  to  hold  them  open. 

None  of  the  companies  did  that  in  the 
past  8  years.  They  sat  on  their  back- 
sides and  waited  for  nuclear  power,  and 
nuclear  power  did  not  come. 

On  Ruli.son  economics,  the  University 
of  Colorado  study  showed  that  Rulison 
cost  over  $11  million  and  produced  only 
•SI. 5  million  worth  of  low-quality,  radio- 
active gas.  That  is  wasted  and  unusable. 

On  the  economics  of  nuclear-stimu- 
lated gas.  that  does  not  hold  up.  My 
arguments  sustain  that. 

As  to  energy  expended  in  nuclear  de- 
vices, approximately  4  billion  Btu's  of 
energy  are  released  with  each  kiloton  of 
explosive  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  keep  this  up.  in 
1  year's  detonation  of  these  fields  in- 
volved, we  will  be  expending  more  energy 
than  would  be  generated  by  electricity  in 
this  whole  Nation  last  year.  These  are 
fact.s  that  I  wish  we  would  give  some 
thought  to.  The  conventional  methods 
and  alternatives  have  been  diminished 
and  set  back  because  of  the.se  tests. 

Experts  on  hydraulic  fracturing  state 
that  fracturing  treatments  can  now 
reaclr  more  than  a  thousand  feet  out,  500 
to  a  thou.sand  feet  from  producing  wells. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  if  this  program  is  carried  out, 
we  still  will  need  S800.000  with  the  Plow- 
share pro'-'ram.  in  contrast  with  what 
should  be  spent  for  hydraulic  systems 
and  other  systems  available  for  :4etting 
at  the  gas  immediately. 

Mr  Chairman,  here  is  one  additional 
matter: 

The  transfer  v.  ould  result  m  a  mere  $3 
million  over  to  the  Geolhermal  Nuclear 
prouram  that  my  colleauue,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washineton  'Mr.  McCor- 
M\CK'  received  for  this  year,  and  in  this 
way  it  can  go  in  the  direction  where  the 
monev  can  ultimately  do  us  some  fiood. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Ronxaiio 
of  Wyoming  was  allowed  to  i)roc(ed  for  1 
additional  minute  > 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomint.  Lastly, 
.Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
even  thouc^h  Wagon  Wheel  is  as  good  as 
dfiid— aciuallv  it  is  a-,  dead  as  a  door- 


nail— this  program  cannot  do  a  capable 
job  either.  Even  though  Wagon  Wheel  is 
as  dead  as  a  doornail,  these  arguments 
must  be  made  to  our  people,  that  we  can- 
not allow  $1  to  be  spent  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  cannot  allow  this  Plowshare  pro- 
gram to  develop.  It  has  been  a  false  God. 
It  has  been  a  bad,  bad  sign.  I  submit  that 
you  cannot  build  any  Panama  Canals 
through  atomic  energy  with  this  pro- 
gram, you  cannot  get  natural  gas  by  this 
device,  and  we  should  use  the  money  for 
fu.sion  and  fusion  research  and  get  the 
figures  on  this  promam  and  get  on  with 
the  things  that  have  to  be  done  instead  of 
wasting  our  time  as  we  have. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
po.sition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  which  would  delete  the 
funding  for  the  Plowshare  program. 
The  Plowshare  program  is  dedicated  to 
the  application  of  underground  nuclear 
explosions  for  the  recovery  of  natural 
resources.  The  Plowshare  effort  in 
recent  years  has  been  directed  almost 
entirely  toward  developing  technologi- 
cal options  which  could  be  used  to  help 
alleviate  our  Nation's  current  and  pre- 
dicted energy  shortages.  The  recovery 
of  natural  gas  from  deep,  tight,  under- 
ground formations,  gas  which  is  gener- 
ally considered  unobtainable  economi- 
cally by  conventional  stimulation  meth- 
ods, ha.s  been  the  objective  of  three  ex-' 


I  bring  up  this  question  of  water  enter- 
ing the  chimney  because  it  is  probably 
the  point  most  generally  argued  in  op- 
position to  Plowshare.  All  kinds  of  hor- 
ror stories  are  raised  which  envisage  wa- 
ter pouring  into  the  Plowshare  chimneys, 
becoming  contaminated,  and  then  being 
spread  throughout  the  West.  This  is  sci- 
ence fiction,  not  fact. 

Another  argument  used  against  the 
Plowshare  program  is  that  the  tests  are 
uneconomical  since  the  value  of  the  gas 
produced  would  not  pay  for  the  costs.  In 
the  Ruli-son  test  in  1969  and  the  Rio 
Blanco  test  in  1973,  two  gas  stimulation 
experiments,  the  majority  of  the  expense 
was  borne  by  civilian  energy  companies. 
If  companies  like  Austral  Oil  and  Equity 
Oil  aro  willing  to  spend  their  funds  on 
experiments  to  search  for  ways  of  de- 
veloping new  sources  of  clean  fossil  fuels. 
I  think  they  should  be  commended  and 
not  castigated  for  ti*ying  to  maintain  the 
self-sufficiency  of  these  United  States  in 
an  energy  hungry  world. 

The  joint  committee  has  recommended 
that  $800,000  be  added  to  the  $3.8  mil- 
lion requested  for  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram. This  $800,000  would  be  used  for 
hydrof  racturing  studies  and  experiments 
in  those  same  areas  where  nuclear  stim- 
ulation experiments  have  been  done.  This 
will  be  a  vivid  demonstration  of  "putting 
your  money  where  your  mouth  is"  in 
terms  of  comparing  hydrofracture.  as 
recommended  by  some  of  our  colleagues. 
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pcriments.  The  latest  of  the.se  experi-     to  nuclear  cracking  and  stimulation.  I 
ments,  Rio  Blanco,  the  third  was  deto- -/strongly  recommend  that  the  total  fund- 


nated  on  May  17,  1973.  in  western  Colo- 
rado. Production  testing  of  this  well  is 
.--(•heduled  for  later  this  year. 

The  need  for  additional  natural  gas 
from  U.S.  resources  is  obvioas  to  all  in 
this  Chamber.  About  300  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  underlying  certain  sections 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  which  do 
not  now  seem  obtainable  by  other  means, 
may  be  made  recoverable  through  nuclear 
detonation  stimulation.  The  technology 
i.s  now  undergoing  feasibility  evaluation. 
Future  experiments  should  be  dedicated 
to  the  study  of  economic  feasibility. 

DesiJite  the  obvious  potential  value  of 
nuclear  sas  stimulation  research  to  make 
available  another  energy  option,  there 
are  those  who  would  deny  the  United 
States  the  oi)portunity  to  even  investi- 
gate the  experimental  feasibility,  let 
alone  the  economic  feasibility.  It  has 
been  stated  by  opponents  of  the  Plow- 
share program  that  water  is  entering  the 
chimney  of  the  Rulison  Plowshare  ex- 
periment which  was  conducted  in  Sep- 
tember 1969  in  western  Colorado.  The 
statement  is  completely  incorrect.  The 
AEC  and  its  a.ssociate  in  the  project. 
CER — Geonuclear.  have  definitive  proof 
that  water  has  not  and  is  not  entering 
the  Rulison  cavity,  sometimes  called  the 
chimney.  The  proof  is  that  the  measured 
concentrations  of  tritium  in  chimney 
water,  which  is  formed  at  the  time  of 
detonation  has  remained  constant  dur- 
ing the  te-ting  of  the  well.  An  influx  of 
new  water  in  the  chimney  would  result 
in  reduced  tritium  concentrations  The 
foiKCMtiations  have  not  changed. 


ing  of  $4,600,000  be  authorized  for  the 
Plowshare  program, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  Roncaliqi  has  .said  so 
many  things  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment that  it  is  a  little  hard  in  5  minutes 
to  try  and  assemble  them  and  put  them 
together. 

In  essence,  what  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram IS,  is  this:  Just  as  the  name  implies, 
it  is  an  effort  to  hammer  the  violent 
warlike  atom  into  a  peaceful  atom  that 
will  benefit  tliis  country  and  take  care  of 
some  of  its  needs.  Of  course,  we  know 
today  that  one  of  the  ba.sic  and  vital 
needs  of  the  country  is  additional  source.s 
of  energy,  and  one  of  the  programs  of 
Plowshare,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  the 
stimulation  of  the  production  of  gasoline 
from  shale  formations  which  are  not 
15orous  and.  therefore,  do  not  permit  the 
gas  to  flow  through  once  a  well  is  drilled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nuclear  or  conventional 
stimulation  will  increase  the  area  from 
which  gas  can  flow  and  thereby  enlarge 
the  amount  of  gas  that  can  be  recovered. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Rulison 
operation,  there  have  been  no  leaks.  In- 
cidentally, tlie  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  Roncaliqi  said  it  has  leaked,  but 
it  has  not  leaked.  The  AEC  has  made  no 
bones  about  this,  because  it  has  not 
leaked,  because  the  concentration  of 
tritium  in  the  water  at  Rulison  which 
was  created  when  the  device  went  off  has 
not  diminished  in  any  way,  .shape,  or 
form.  Therefore,  the  proof  is  positive. 
The  gentleman  is  completely  in  error  in 
what  he  tried  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  type  of  thing 
that  we  have  had  to  combat  when  we 


I 


have  conie  up  with  these  kinds  of  ad- 
vanced efforts  to  do  some  good  for  the 
countiy. 

Now.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  there 
]s  no  intention  or  no  rea.son  for  large 
numbers  of  shots  to  go  off.  By  the  con- 
ventional .stimulation,  by  just  pushing, 
under  jiressure,  large  amomits  of  water 
linked  with  a  gelatinous  sand  that  will 
create  the.-e  kinds  of  cracks  that  you  get 
with  the  nuclear  type  of  stinuMation.  by 
a  combination  of  the.se  two  tecJ:mque~. 
using  one  in  area,s  where  you  can  and 
using  the  otiicr  in  areas  whe'e  you  can- 
not use  the  conventional  technique-,  v  o 
can  combine  and  in  a  synergistic  fashion 
make  a  field  that  will  today  not  ;?rodi.',re 
gas  and  energy  for  tlie  good  of  the  coun- 
try into  a  field  that  does  iModuce  gas 
and  energy  for  the  good  of  the  countrv, 
Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomin.g,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HOSMER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  W.\oining.  The 
gentleman  said  that  I  am  in  error  when 
I  talk  about  foolj^roof  development.  I 
used  the  figures  of  Livermore  with  regard 
to  foolproof  develoiJincnt.  They  said  that. 
and  thev  arc  not  mv  figures. 

Mr.    HOSMER.    Those    figures    were 
made  several  years  ago  before  conver.- 
tional  stimulation  was  one  of  the  things 
that  came  acro.ss  the  board.  Thcv  u.'-cd  ■ 
old  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  tins  .-.niend- 
ment  be  defeated  as  have  been  the  oth- 
ers and  that  the  kill  be  passccf  v.-iihout 
amenchnent. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  reciuisiie  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  supi^ort  of  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Wvo- 
ming. 

Tliore  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  Plowshare 
activity  going  on  full  fledged  in  my  State 
of  Colorado,  I  do  not  thmk  anv  of  us 
want  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
finding  new  sources  of  energy.  We  all 
want  new  safe  sources  of  energy. 

This  is  not  an  antienergy  vote.  The 
question  is  hov.-  to  expend  the  public 
funds  most  effectively  in  order  to  find 
the  best  sources  and  tlie  safest  sources  in 
the  most  rapid  manner  we  can.  We  are 
hi  an  energy  crisis.  Plow.share  activities 
have  not. proven  profitable  or  productive. 
There  are  better  more  efficient  wavs  to 
spend  the  pubhc's  money.  Therefore  I 
commmcnd  the  gentleman  from  Wvo- 
ming.  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Cliaiiman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  reluc- 
tantly rise  to  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend  fi-om  Wyonuiig. 
I.  too,  was  very  concerned  about  tiie 
thing  that  tiic  gentleman  from  Wyomine 
talked  about  and  whether  we  should 
continue  with  this  projctt  or  go  ahead 
and  forget  all  aliout  it. 

Just  a  short  time  ago  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  Rio  Blanco  at  the  time 
the  .shot  was  set  off.  The  gentleman  i)r.)- 
posing  the  amendment  and  I.  along  with 
some  other  people,  were  in  a  helicopter 
a  few  hundretl  feet  up  in  the  air  awav 
from  the  wellhead  and  so  cIo.se.  m  fact, 
that. we  felt  the  .shock  wave  as  u  came 


through.  Witlvln  an  hour  we  were  at  the 
wellhead  in  the  place  where  the  exj)lo- 
Mon  had  taken  place. 

I  must  .say.  not  really  meaning  it.  1  was 
a  little  disappointed,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  that  it  looked  no  different  than  anv 
other  riecc  of  ground  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
expected  to  see  ,some  great  cracks  in  tlie 
earth  or  cre\ices  created  bv  this  explo- 
sion. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

?.Ir.  LUJAN.  I  yi:Id  to  the  gcntle- 
V  om.'.n.  > 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  You  are  av.are  ci 
thp  fact  tliat  in  Rio  Blanco  there  will  be 
many  more  explosions  and  the  fact  that 
that  cxplcsion  you  witnessed  did  not  re- 
lease gas  commercially' 

Mr,  LUJAN.  I  do  not  know  at  the  mo- 
^ment  that  there  are  goinu'  to  be  other 
"•exiJlosions.  The  Wagon  Wheel  pro.iect 
was  cut  out.  But  I  do  know,  or  at  least 
I  think  it  will  be  possible  to  get  some 
gas  and  it  will  be  tested  shortly  for  radio- 
activity. The  Ruli.son  gas  many  people 
think  is  ready  to  be  sold  commercially. 
Until  such  time  as  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  Uie  Rio  Blanco  gas— and 
I  ur.doistand  api)lications  are  being  held 
off— it  I*,  possible  it  will  be  quite  feasible 
to  .sell  the  Ruli.son  gas  commerciallv  now. 
-Mrs.  SCfn-70EDER.  I  understand  there 
will  be  many  many  more  nuclear  exi)lo- 
sions  before  there  will  be  any  commer- 
cial pioriuctinn  at  Rio  Blanco. 

Mr.    HOSMER.    Will    tlie    gentleman 
yitld  ' 

Mr.  LUJ.^N.  I  yield  to  the  centleman. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  There  are  definitely  no 
plans  at  the  moment  for  any  explo.sions 
whatsoever.  We  are  still  in  the  process  of 
!  etlmg  a  final  analyses  out  of  Rulison 
and  out  of  Rio  Blanco.  Tlicre  w  ill  be.  once 
these  two  experiments  have  been  ana- 
lyzed, no  doubt  further  exi^eriments  or 
actual  production  that  would  be  planned. 
Tlie  whole  game  here  is  not  to  play  with 
explo.'-ive  nuclear  devices  but  to  produce 
devices  and  put  tlitin  together  with  some 
geology  that  can  do  .something  for  the 
energy  situation.  So,  of  comse.  we  will  go 
ahead  with  it  and  we  will  go  ahead  with 
It  only  it  it  is  iiroductive  and  only  if  it 
can  be  done  without  a  nuclear  risk  to 
the  .'K-ncr.il  jiublic  if  it  is  done, 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

:\Ir.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gontleman 
from  Illinois. 

"  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Air.  Channian,  reference  was  made  to 
many  more  proi-'rams.  This  program  was 
the  wlu.'le  pro.LTam.  It  has  been  a  research 
and  development  program.  It  has  been 
f-oiiiL;  on  for  about  5  or  6  years.  There 
have  been  only  three  test  shots,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  there  is  no  immediate  plan 
for  aiiother  test  shot,  there  could  be  later 
on.  and  no  sjbly  there  will  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  en 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  rcntleinan 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  Ronialio'. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Coinnuttee  ri.-e.s. 

.Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
tli'^  Speaker  havm;;  re.-unied  the  chair 
'Mr.  Ui'Ai.i.  I   Chairman  of  the  Cummit- 


tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Comiiiiitee. 
li.nin;^  had  under  consideration  tiie  bill 
'HR  8662'  to  authorize  apprcpnations 
to  the  Atomic  Enercy  Commis.sion  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  imrposcs.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  tiie  Hou.se  v  ith  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
enrrossment   and  thud  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  thud  time,  and  was  read  the 
tlnryl  time. 

Tnc  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question >is  on  the 
passage  ci  the  bill. 

The  qoestion  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  aves  ap- 
liearcd  to  have  it. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  ciuorian  is  not  present  and  make  the 
l)oint  of  order  thai  a  quoru:n  is  no: 
lire.  cnt. 

riie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  ; -.resent.     - 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notifv  ab- 
.^cni  Members.   " 

The  \ote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  398.  nav*  4'' 
not  voting  31.  as  follows: 

YE.AS— 398 


Abd!ir,r 

.^cidiibho 

AliwanUer 

.Anderjoii.  ni. 

AiKirew.s.  N,C. 

Aiuirvws. 
N   Dak 

Amnin/io 

A.'ilur 

.Arf-ntis 

Arms',  roiig 

Ashley 

Aspui 

B.-ifalis 

B.iker 

Barrc-tt 

Bt  i.i.t  u 

Bt!L:.-i:Kl 

Bevai 

E:at:i;i 

Biej;er 

B.iivham 

Black  biirn 

Bo;  !-s 

Bolanrt 

Eowtn 

Eraiienias 

Bc.ibco 

Br.iv 

Bii  ■■kir.'-if'''e 

Br:r.k;ev 

Brock  ^ 

Broriiiiit'.d 

Brot/num 

Biowr..  C.itif. 

Brown.  Mich 

Brc'.vn.  Ohio 

BiC.\hi:i.  N  C. 

Pre  hi'.I.  Va. 

BiRli.nna!'. 

Etirt  fKer 

Eurko.  t  atif. 

Burke.  Fill. 

Kuikc   Mass 

Burloon,  Tex. 

Bun  on 

BuV.tT 

B\  ron 

t'air.p 

Carey.  N  Y 

Car'.rv   uhio 

C'.iiu-r 


C:r-ry .  Te-.i.     ' 
Ci-tlerber;? 
Ch,'imber;ain 
Ch.-.ppell 
Clanrji 
c;ark 
Ctaiiser.. 
Don  H 
c;.'iWion.  Del 
flav 

Cleveland 
Cor  lira  n 
Cohtn 
CoUier 
Collins,  m. 
Colhnj.  Tc.v. 
Ccr.'f.n 
Ccr.ie 
Ccrn-ian 
Cotter 
Couf  hiai 
Crane 
Cronin 
Cntver 
D.i.ioi.  Dan 
D,-i:ieI.  Robert 

\V  .  Jr. 
D.ir.ie'.s, 


Ei'v  ardf.  Calif. 

Filberv 

Et.fnborn 

E=ch 

E?li;eman 

Evans.  Colo. 

V:\ns.  Ttr.n. 

F.i-ce:i 

F.r.dlev 

F.fh 

I-.  .id 

F;fAers 

F'  .cv 

FortI  Gf  raid  R 

For.  I 

VVilIism  D. 
Fr:fi!-.e 
Fountain 
rrr.str 

Frr.ir.ph'avsen 
Fr  t:.-tl 
Trev 
F.-cth!ich 
Ful(cn 
Fia.ua 
O. ".  ties 
C.r';:.s 
G.iiaiio 


Dcn.ijiickV.    Oibbor.s 


D.i\.<.  Gi. 
Davis.  S  C. 

D.TViS.  Wle 

fie  In  Gar;a 

Delanev 

Dcllonback 

Dellunvs 

Dtnholni 

Dei.i;:* 

Dmt 

Devine 

Dickinson 

D.^^s 

Dinizeit 

Donchvie 

Dorn 

DovM'.mg 

Drii;au 

Dr.:vkl 

Duncan 

tiu  Pont 

Kckl-.ar.i: 

Edwaril.s.  .Ma. 


Ci.lnian 

O.I.i. 

Go".(t  water 
G    :  .  ale^ 

i;'  ■-c:uig 

G:.  --0 
Giff!-..  Pa. 
Gntt.'hs 
r.rr-..r 
G  a>.r 
G.iuo 
G;:,ter 
( t  . , .  r 
H..:.v 
H.  r..::tcin 
H.ininter- 
i-cunadt 
H.in;ev 
H..i.r.!i 
H.ir.r.<ihan 
E.HX1-. .  Iil.iho 
Kau*ei'..  \Va*h. 
IUri;i-.i.tou 
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H.tr-ha 

Miller 

Shipley 

H.ir\ey 

Mii:i-h 

blioiip 

H.is:  lilt's 

Mink 

Shriver 

H.iwkins 

Miii>haU.  Ohio 

Shuster 

Hit '.  - 

Mitrhell.  Md 

Sikes 

Hebert 

Mitchell,  N  Y 

.SL-k 

Hfcliler.  W.  Va 

.  Ml/ell 

Skubliz 

Heck'.er  NLiss 

Moaklcy 

Slack 

Hfii;? 

Mo'.lohaii 

Smith.  Iowa 

HtStO!-ki 

Moiiii,onu-r,v 

Sir.uh   N.Y. 

Hfr.clerson 

Moo;  head. 

Snyder 

Hicks 

Calit. 

Speiice 

HiUls 

Moorhead  Pa 

Stasuers 

Hi'.^haw 

Morgan 

Stanton. 

HO-;iIl 

Mosher 

J.  WilUain 

Ho.iu'.a 

Mvirphv .  lii 

Stanton. 

Ho'l 

Murphy.  N  Y 

James  V. 

Honoi! 

Myers 

Stark 

Ho-Mier 

Natchtr 

Steed 

Hov,.rc! 

Ned/: 

Steele 

H'.bf-r 

Ntlseii 

Steelman 

Hud  nut 

Nicho:.> 

Sieiaer.  Wis. 

Hui.uate 

Nix 

Stephens 

Hunt 

Obe\ 

Stokes 

Hutchi'.isor. 

OBriei. 

Stratton 

I.-horti 

OHoia 

Stnbblefield 

.T.irn.iii: 

ONeill 

S'lUckey 

Johu-or..  Cahf 

Parris 

Smdds 

Jchi.-oi-..  Co;o 

Pa~,-ir.:iu 

Sullivan 

Joh:.-on.  Pa 

Patniaii 

Symington 

.'o!;.-.-   Ala. 

Paiteii 

Svinnis 

Jor.f  =  N  C 

Pepper 

Talcott 

.To;.e>.  Ok:;i. 

Perk;:. 

Ta\:or  Mo, 

Joi.es,  Tei.!; 

Petiis 

Tavlor,  N  C. 

Jordan 

Pickk- 

Teague.  Calif. 

Karrh 

Pike 

Teai^ne,  Te.\-, 

K..;.c;.!!.t-.cr 

Poa;'e 

Thomson.  \Vi- 

Ka/en 

Poc'eil 

Thone 

Kpa-.i'.g 

Pcvel.    Oh    . 

Thornton 

Keri.p 

Pre.cr 

Tiernan 

Kt-tihLim 

Price.  IK 

Towell,  Nev. 

Kc  h 

Price  Te\ 

Treeii 

K'.'.keiida'.! 

Pritchard 

Cdall 

Kvros 

Q'lie 

Clhr.an 

I.:ii.c:.;rebe 

Quiilen 

Vitii  Deerlin 

L  u.clrum 

Rail.-back 

Vander  Jagc 

L^tti 

RaiidaU 

Vanik 

Loctjett 

Rai-.i-'Pl 

Vevsey 

Leh:nai: 

Rarick 

Vigor!  to 

L^i-.t 

Rees 

Waueor.ner 

L-.'oi. 

Re^'uln 

Waldie 

Lo;.-?   L:- 

Reus.'; 

W.^I^h 

Lo:.'.-,  M<.. 

Rhodes 

Wair.pler 

Lo-: 

R.fi-<? 

Ware 

LT-.n 

Riiiaiffo 

Whalen 

M-c;orv 

Roberts 

White 

McC'.oskev 

Robin- oil   Va. 

Whitehiirst 

r.^Colli-ier 

Rcb..',-.    N  Y 

Whitten 

M  Corn;a'k 

Ro'i.i  ', 

Widnall 

M'  D;.tie 

Rce 

V.-.L'ii'ns 

M'  E-A-er. 

Ro-jer- 

Williams 

n:  F^.l 

ROI.i  11.0    '.V-  0 

Wiison.  Bob 

:.f  Kar 

Roi.<-!illo,  N  Y. 

Wi!.-,on. 

.M'  K.t'.ner 

Rnoi;KV   P.i 

Charles  H.. 

^.rr.spacid^n 

Ro^o 

Cahf- 

Mciccional'i 

Ro-e,.-h:il 

Wi;'.oii. 

Madden 

Ro-.-.ti/ico-A-  ki 

Char:.-.-.  Te.x 

Madi-an 

Ro-jJh 

W.r.n 

Mahr.n 

Ro-i  -f-:ot. 

WoIlT 

.M;^.;;.ard 

Ro- 

Wneht 

M;.:.rv 

Ro-.  ba' 

W-.ait 

M;;.i. 

R-::  i.rl 

W-  rller 

MaraxTui 

R  ,■  r.p 

Wvhe 

.Virvi.  Nf:br. 

R-rh 

Wyman 

N:i."..n  NC 

R -..■:!. 

Yates 

^T  .hii,  ca.-f 

.S:  Gt-rii.aiii 

Y'uiron 

M-h:     Ga. 

Saj.firriiin 

Yo-ji.'j,  Fla. 

M  •^'it.a'ja 

Sara--iii 

Y'onne  Ga. 

M  :•.!.» 

Sarbfihp- 

Yo::nrr  HI. 

.M'  /  ''j! : 

Su'terft'-  '1 

Y'oung.  3  C. 

.".r-<-' 

Sa-.y.r 

Vouiit!  Tex. 

:.!<;.    .»-.?-.' 

S'  h'rii- 

Zaijtocki 

M'-'alfe 

S'hrt^b'-;. 

ZOI: 

«►/•  :.vky 

hHiihlixXh 

Z-.'.i'-h 

M.  r'^'U 

S<-.r)'r;iii'^ 
.".AY^  -4 

1                       -- 
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So  the  bill  wa^  pas.sed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
Oweii.?. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gros.s. 

Mr  Kliic^yn.ski  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr  Brenii.x  with  Mr.  A.shbrook. 

Mr    Blatnik  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 

Mr    Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Bell. 

A!r.  Burli.son  of  Missouri  witli  Mr,  Beard. 

Mr.  Adams  w-ith  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  .Anderson  of  California  with  Mr,  Fislier 

Mr  Md.ss  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.-5  Green,  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Derwin-ski 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mrs.  ChL-holm  with  Mr  Danielson. 

Mr    Flvnt  v,  iih  Mr.  Stciger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Reid  « itli  Mr.  King. 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
ti,-^  above  recoided. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  wa.s  laid  on 
tiie  table. 

-Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinoi.s.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  coiLsent  for  the  imme- 
diate con.'^ideration  of  a  .similar  Senate 
bill  tS.  19S.'4'  to  authorize  appropiiation.s 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.s.sion  in  ac- 
cordance with  .section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Ener-v  Act  of  1954.  as  anif  nded.  and  for 
other  pui  po.ses. 

The  Clerk  nad  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Th"  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  rcciucst  of  tlie  t;entleman  from  Illi- 
noi.s? 

Their-  \ui.>  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.   1994 

He  it  vnurtr:l  by  the  Scnatr  and  Hdusc  of 
Rrprcsi-nlutncs  of  the  Vniicd  fstatcs  of 
America  in  Congress  asuetiibled. 

Sec  10]  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropri.i'ed  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
si'in  in  ni-corUance  with  the  proyisious  of 
section  2»il  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended 

(a)  Fur  Oper.iting  expenses",  $1,740.- 
750,000  not  t'j  ikeed  $128,800,000  in  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  high  energy  physics  program 
tatpjiory. 

(b»  For  'Plant  and  capital  ctiiiipment",  in- 
cluding c'-n-lru'-; Ion.  acquisition,  or  modi- 
fication CI  'i-Jilities.  including  huui  acciuisi- 
tion:  and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of 
capital  etitiip.mem  not  related  to  construc- 
tion, a  sum  of  t'ullars  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  follow-in;-: 

ll  )  N'rtt.r.AR  NI.A-rERLMS.— 

Profects  74-1  a.  addiiionnl  facilities,  high 
leyel  wa'-te  .storage.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina.   .?. 1 4.000.000. 

Project  74  lb.  replaccmcrnt  ventilation, 
air  niter.  F  chemical  sep.ir'ilions  area.  Sa- 
vuniiah  River.  i->>utli  Caraliiin.  $5,200,000. 

I'rojeci  74)  V,  CdlcnicJ  sohds  storage  and 
plant  .safely  impro'.emei  is.  Idaho  Chemical 
Procp-  ing  Plniii.  Nalio-ial  Rea-tor  'resting 
Slaijon.  Idiiiio.  s.j.ooo.ono. 

Project  74  1  d.  cooling  tower  fire  protcr-- 
ti'in.  uase-itis  dillQsion  plants.  .$.'i.:iOO.OOO. 

Project  74-1   e.  now  purge  ca,scadc,  ga.seou 
ditlii-ion   pla'  t     Oak   Uidge,   Tcnne.s.see,   S5.- 
;<()0.000. 

Project  7:  I  :.  plant  liquid  e!Ihi<-nl  poUii- 
ti'jn  fo;,ir"jl  gai.eriM-,  dilnision  plunl.-,,  .$8.- 
000  O'.-) 

Projc-'it  74  I  g  ca.cade  uprating  pro>.;raiii. 
ga.scou.s  diifii.ion  plants  (partial  AK  aiirl 
limited  fomponent  procurement  onlyi. 
.4f!  000.000 

I'r'iiecl  7i  1  h  irari-.iirnnluin  mnlami- 
nated  -oli'l  waste  ireatme'il  develnpmi-nt  la- 
'illlv.  I.o.i  Alani'iH  S<  lentidc  I.aburutory.  New 


(2)   Atomic  Weapoi^s. — 

Project  74  2-a.  weapons  production,  devel- 
opment, and  test  installations.  $10,000,000. 

Project  74-2 'b,  acid  waste  neutralization 
and  recycle  facilities,  Y'-  12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee.  $1,700,000. 

Project  7!-2-c.  high  energy  laser  facility, 
Lawrence  Llvcmiore  Laboratory,  California, 
$20,000,000. 

Project  74  2  :1.  niiuor.al  security  and  re- 
sources study  ccnUr  (  A12  only),  site  undes- 
ignated, $350,000. 

{'U  Rf.^ctur  Dlvi.lop.mtmt. — 

Project  74-3  a.  Liquid  Metal  Engineering 
Center  (LMEC)  facility  modilications.  Santa 
Ku -ana.  California,  $3,000,000. 

Project  7-4 -3-b.  modifications  to  EBR  II. 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho,  $2.- 
000.000. 

i^rojcct  7t-3-c.  emergency  process  waste 
irCHtment  facility.  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo- 
rat-ry.  Tennessee,  $1,300,000, 

Project  74  3-d,  modifications  to  reactors, 
$2  000, OOO, 

Project  74-3-e,  modifications  to  TREAT  la- 
cilitv.  National  Reactor  Testing  Stal.-on, 
Idaho,  $2,500,000, 

(4  I    PUVSKAL   RrSF.ARClI,    - 

Project  74  4-a,  accelerator  and  react-ir  im- 
provements, high  energy  physics,  $1,700,000 

Project  74  4  b,  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
pri)vemeius.  medium  and  low  energy  physics. 
•ioOOOOO.  > 

(5)  PilY.SIfAL   RtSKAP.CH. 

Project  74-5-a.  computation  Iniilding. 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center.  Calitor- 
nia.  $2,900,000. 

(6)  BIO^:■■nI^AI,  amo  Enmr'>n-M!  mtai.  Re- 
StARf  It. — 

Projec  74-6-a.  addition  to  physics  build- 
in-:4  1  human  radiobiology  facility),  Argonnc 
National  Laboratory,  Illinois,  $1,300,000. 

i7i  Gknerai.  Plant  Projfcts,— $47,825,000. 

18)  CiixsritcciioN  Plamni.ng  a.nd  Desion.  — 
$1,000,000. 

10)  CAPITAL  Eqi-ip.mfnt  -  .\ct|iii,ii  inn  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction.  f;l72.300.ooo 

Sec.  102.  LiMiTArioNs. —  la)  The  Commi;,- 
sion  is  autliorizcd  to  start,  any  project  set 
forth  m  siiljsectioiiM  lOKbi  il),  |2),  (3), 
and  14)  only  if  the  ctirrcnlly  estimated  cost 
of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  reninm  the  esiiniated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  jiroject, 

(1)1  The  Cfimmission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  subsections  101(b)  (.")). 
(0),  and  181  only  if  the  currently  estimated 
cost  (jf  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more 
tlian  10  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set 
forth  lor  that  project. 

(c)  Ihe  Commi -sion  is  aii'hori/fcl  to  start 
any  project  under  subscci  ion  101(b)  i7)  only 
if  it  is  ill  acccjrdance  with  the  following: 

I  1  )  The  maximum  currently  estimated  cos' 
of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  and  the  nv.ix- 
iinuin  cnrrenily  estimated  cost  of  any  build- 
ing included  in  such  project  shall  be  $100,000, 
priA'idcd  thai  the  building  cost  limitation 
may  be  exceeded  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  it  Is  necps-.ary  in  tlie  interest  01 
elticiencv  and  economy, 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  jirojci-t;.  uiid-,-r- 
talien  under  .subsection  101(1))  i7)  .slmll  not 
ei<ceed  the  e-.timalpd  cost  set  lorth  111  tliat 
subseci  ion  bv  ni-ire  than  10  per  centinn, 

(d)  Tl!(-  total  (  i.,^l  ol  aiiv  pi-ojecl  luiilmr- 
iv((j  under  :  111)  ,"riion,<  lOIilJi.  (I).  (2i.  Ci). 
and  il)  '  li.'U  iiol  e:-' ccd  ilir  csllinatcd  co-,), 
; '-1  I'lrili  lor  that  pru]cci  b-,  more  than  25 
per  cciiMuc!,  iiiili-.s  and  until  adtli'iniial  ap- 
prnpriai  Km,,  are  an  I  liori/cd  under  ,secllon 
201  oi  tlie  .•\iomic  i-.ner;-\  .\vl  ol  11)54,  a, 
aniend(-d 

le)  'I  lie  liital  cost  ul  any  pioji  i  I  atnlior- 
i/rd  iindi-i-  ,iil)-eclion  lolil))  i5),  i(>i,  (7), 
■.md  iH)  liall  not  e,\ceeci  the  cstinialcd  en,) 
;..l  l.irili  lor  that  prnject  by  10  p(-r  (ciiluin 
unless  and  iiniil  additional  appropriations 
tiro  ant  liorl/i-d  iindi-r  sedlon  2iil  ol  (he 
Atomic   l-:nei-|.',y   A' I  ol    10.'')4   a,   aiiirrnli-d 


/ 


Sec,  103.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
perform  construction  design  services  for  any 
Commission  construction  project  whenever 
(1)  such  construction  project  has  been  in- 
clucfed  in  a  proposed  authorization  bill  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Commission 
and  (2)  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  project  is  of  such  urgency  that  consiruc- 
tioii  of  the  project  should  be  initlatcc^ 
promptly  upon  enactment  of  legislation" ap- 
propriating  funds  for  its  construction. 

Sec.  104.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act,  transfers  of  amounts  between 
"Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant  and  capital 
equipment  "  may  be  made  as  provided  in  such 
appropriation  Act. 

Sec,  105.  Amendmen't  of  Prior  Y'eae  Acts. — 
(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91  273.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  il)  strik- 
ing from  sub.section  (biil),  project  7I-l-e, 
gaseous  di.lusion  production  support  facili- 
'  ties,  the  figure  ■'$72,020,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  "$105,900,000",  (2|  strik- 
ing from  subsection  (b)(1),  project  71-1-f. 
process  ecjuipment  modifications,  gaseous  dif- 
fusion plants,  the  figure  "$34,400,000"  and 
substituting  tlierefor  the  figure  "8172,100.- 
000",  and  (3)  striking  from  subsection  (b) 
(9),  project  71-9,  fire,  safety,  and  adequacy 
of  operating  conditions  projects,  various  lo- 
cations, the  figure  "$09,000,000"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  fiL-ure  "$193,000,000". 

■db)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  91-^73,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
foUow-ing  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  present 
text  of  subsection  (a)  thereof: 

"Notw-ithstanding  the  foregoing,  atithoriza- 
tion  of  additional  appropriations  for  the  con- 
duct of  Project  Definition  Phase  activities 
subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  afore- 
mentioned cooperative  arrangement,  in  the 
amount  of  $2,000,000,  is  hereby  a-.ithorized,". 
(c)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  92-314  is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  from  subsection 
(b)  (1),  project  73-1-d,  component  test  facil- 
ity. Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  the  figure  "$20,- 
475,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the  figure 
'•$26,675,0«0",  and  (2)  striking  from  subsec- 
tion (b)(5),  project  73-5-h,  S8G  prototype 
nuclear  propulsion  plantj  West  Milton,  New 
Y'ork,  the  figtire  "$56,000,000"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figure  "$125,000,000". 

Sec,  106,  Rescission, —  (a)  Public  Law  91- 
273,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorization  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  for  funds  lieretofore  obligated, 
as  follow-s: 

Project  71-5-a,  addition  to  physics  building 
(liuman  radiobiology  facility),  .Argonne  Na- 
tional  Laboratory,   Illinois,   $2,000,000, 

(b)  Public  Law  92-314  is  amended  by  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorization  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  for  funds  heretofore  obligated,  as 
follows:     ' 

Project  73-1-1,  radioactive  solid  w-.-uste  re- 
duction facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory, New-  Mexico,  $750,000. 

The  Senate  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 

A  .similar  House  bill  (H.R,  8662  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr,  Speaker,  with  re- 
gard to  rollcall  No.  273.  I  was  detained 
on  official  bu.sines.s  and  did  not  return 
until  after  the  vote  was  taken. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  274. 
I  was  again  detained  on  official  business 
and  did  not  return  until  the  vote  v/.^s 
taken. 

Had  I  been  prcsont.  I  wotild  have  voted 
"no." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  SpeakeV, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
pa.vsed. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
542.  WAR  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS 
AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  456  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H,  Rfs  456 
Rc.':nlrr(i.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resi)iut)o!i  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  L'nion 
for  the  C(..n,<ideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
iHJ.  Res.  542)  concerning  the  war  pow-ers 
of  Concress  and  the  President,  After  gen- 
er.il  de::ate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
.joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairnian  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  tinder  The  five-miinr.e 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  -report  the  joint 
resolution  to  the  Hotise  with  sucli  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  Cjuestion  sliall  be  considered  a-, 
ordered  on  tlie  Joint  resolution  and  an".c:-d- 
nients  thereto  to  fina:l  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska ( Mr.  M.^RTiN  I  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consiime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  456  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
penei-al  debate  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 542.  a  resolution  concerning  the  war 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  joint  resolution  provides  that  the 
President  make  a  formal  report  to  the 
Congress  whenever,  without  a  declaration 
of  war  or  other  prior  specific  congres- 
sional authorization,  he  takes  significant 
military  action,  by  either  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities 
outside  the  United  States.  tJie  commit- 
ment of  combat-equipped  U.S.  forces  to 
any  foreign  nation,  or  the  substantial 
enlargement  of  combat -equipped  L^S. 
forces  already  m  a  foreign  nation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  542  also  denies 
to  the  President  the  authority  to  commit 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  more  than  120 
days  without  si*ecific  congre.sMonal 
approval. 

The  Ctunimtlcc  on  Foreign  .Aflairs  does 


net  e.xpect  any  new  costs  as  a  result  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution weie  explicit  in  their  desire 
that  the  ultimate  warmaking  power.s  be 
m  the  hands  cf  the  Congress,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

Tills  i.^a  salutary  proposal  I  commend 
the  distmgui.'-hed  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  after  long  deliberations  on  the 
subiect.  for  bringing  forth  this  resolu- 
tion to  be  considered  by  the  House. 

I  therefore  urge  tire  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  456  m  order  that  we  may  d>- 
cuss  and  debate  this  very  important 
measure.  House  Joint  Resolution  542, 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  my.sflf  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  iias  exi^Iamed.  Hou.se  Resolution 
456  provides  for  an  open  rule  and  3  hours 
of  debate  on  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  542. 
tilt-  war  i)owers  resolution  of  1973. 

Ti-.e  resolution  direct.s  the  President  to 
con--v,:t  v.ith  the  Concrc ss  before  and 
durin:;  the  commitment  of  U  P  forces  to 
hostile  situations. 

This  resolution  requires  the  President 
to  report  to  the  Concress  within  72  houis 
whenever,  without  specific  congressional 
autliorizaiion.  he  commits  US.  forces  to 
hostile  situations,  or  places,  or  substan- 
tially increases  L'.S.  forces  on  foreign  soil. 
Section  4  b-  provides  that  within  120 
days  after  the  report  is  submitted  ilie 
President  is  to  terminate  any  commit- 
ment of  US  troops  covered  by  the  report 
unless  Contiress  specifically  authorizes 
the  commitment. 

Con?:ress  is  also  allowed  to  order  t!:e 
President  to  disengage  from  combat  op- 
er.itions  at  any  time  before  the  120-day 
period  ends  throu^ih  passace  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  Generally  a  concur- 
rent resolution  does  not  require  a  signa- 
ture by  the  President. 

I  should  hke  to  analyze  very  quickly 
and  briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
provisions  in  this  joint  resolution. 

First  of  all.  it  requires  the  President  to 
r<  jiort  Within  72  hours  to  the  House  ar.d 
Senate  in  respect  to  hostile  action  by  ihe 
US.  military.  Then  the  resolution  sets 
forth  fi\'e  ditlerent  reasons  which  the 
President  must  report  in  writing,  ex- 
plaining his  actions. 

One  of  th-,\se  is  as  follows;  The  esti- 
mated financial  cost  of  sucli  commitmeilt 
or  .sucli  enlargement  of  forces. 

^ir.  Speaker,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  tlie  President  or  any  other  individual 
to  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  lu- 
ture  activities  in  this  area.  This  is  .'Ust 
one  of  tlio  weaknesses  in  this  bill. 

Then  it  provides  in  section  4  b  that 
within  120  calendar  days  after  a  report  is 
submitted  or  is  rixjuired  to  be  submit-ted. 
pursuant  to  section  3.  the  President  shall 
terminate  iUiy  commitment  or  remuxe 
any  enlarui»meni  of  the  Aimed  F.ircts 
overseas. 
Mr.  Swaker.  I  note  that  the  bill  says- 
Within  1-0  calendar  days  .ifter  a  report 
i>  .--ubmn;*'*.!  or  is  roq-.iired. 

Evidently  the  authors  of  th.is  legisla- 
tion are  not  ^ure  the  Piesident  will  com- 
ply with  It  Evidently  the  authors  of  th;s 
bill  are  not  sure  that  the  President  coi^- 
stitutional'.y  has  to  respond  to  this  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  itself  because  th.ev 
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have  put  in  the  phrase,  'or  is  requued 
to  be  .submitted." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  look  at  sec- 
tion 4'ci.  It  states  as  follow.s: 

Notwith.^itaiiduig  snb.scctioii  ibi.  at  any 
time  that  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  engai-ed  n\  ho.stillties  outside  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  it.s  pos.<es.sion.s  and 
territories  without  a  declaration  of  war  or 
other  .--pefific  aiuhonzation  of  the  Compress, 
sucli  lorces  .shall  be  di.-<ngaged  by  the  Presi- 
dent li  the  Coiigres.-.  ao  direcis  by  concurrent 
resoiimou. 

The  Commission  on  Rules.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, has  iield  extensive  hearings  on  the 
impoundment  legislation.  This  legisla- 
tion on  which  we  have  held  our  hearings 
was  authorized  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  Mahon  > .  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Senator 
Ervi.v,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  Congress  on  the  Constitution,  testi- 
fied before  our  committee. 

The  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  M.^HONl  has  a  .similir  provision  in 
recrard  to  a  concurrent  resolution  cotui- 
termanding  the  impoundment  of  fimds 
by  the  President.  It  states  that  if  the 
funds  are  impounded  and  the  Conijress 
acts  within  60  days,  with  a  concurrent 
resolution,  the  funds  would  immediately 
be  released. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  questioned  Senator 
Ervin  on  this  point.  Let  me  read  from  the 
colloquy  I  had  with  Senator  Ervin  on  the 
day  that  he  testified.  This  is  Mr.  Martin 
speaking: 

Senator,  the  lewlslation  wliich  v.e  have  be- 
fore tis  t'jclay  provides  lor  a  concurrent  reso- 
lurton  to  be  pa.ssed  by  the  Congress  it  ve 
wi.sh  to  override  or  disagree  with  impound- 
ment of  funds.  I  would  hke  to  quote  from 
Jerfer:M.in'.i  Manual  in  regard  to  the  Houie: 

'A  Concurrent  re.soUitlon  Is  binding  on 
neither  House  until  atrrced  to  by  both  Since 
not  leuislatlve  in  nature  it  la  not  sent  to  the 
Pre.-.ide;.t  for  .»pprov:il  " 

Tlien  I  proceed  as  follows: 
Tiw.i  I  would  like  to  quote  li;  in  C':uiik  n  ■■ 
Precedents  of  the  House: 

This  is  volume  7.  paae  150: 
■  A  concurren'  resolution  is  wlthotit   force 
and  effect  bevond  the  confines  ol  the  C.pi- 

tol  ■• 

Then  I  proceed  as  follows: 

Ihen  I  w.juld  like  to  quote  from  section 
7  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which  I 
think  vou  referred  to.  and  it  states  as  fol- 
lows 

Every  order  resoln'lon  or  vote  to  whi' h 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  necessary,  e.x'-ep' 
on  the  qtie-tion  of  ad:ournment,  sliall  be 
pre.en'ed  to  the  Pre,-,ident  of  the  United 
States  and  before  tlie  .'-ame  .shall  take  effi-f  i 
.^hall  be  approved  bv  him  or  being  disap- 
proved bv  him  shall  be  rf'pa'^ed  bv  two- 
tlilrds  of  the  Senate  and  Hou-e  of  Repre- 
-seiitatives 

Tlie  leyi-lation  we  have  before  lis  provid- 
ing for  a  coii'-urrent  resolution  does  not 
pro". ;de  nor  i^ive  to  the  President  the  power 
to  veto  It  .seem.s  to  me  it  Ls  m  violation  of 
Cannon',  Precedent-s  of  the  Hou.ie  and  the 
C'on-'i'ut ir,n    it.self. 

Senator  Ehvin  It  i.-,  becau.se  u  ha-s  lei^r  ln- 
tive  ellect.  'XTiat  Is  v. hat  it  is  desljjntd  to 
liave  You  cannot  pa.-ws  a  resolution  'Ahi'h 
:•.  not  subject  to  the  Pre.sldenlial  veto  wliich 
Ii4<  !e(,M-.]atlve  effect.  This  certainly  has 
lejji  la'l'.e  effect 

Mr  ?.Iartin  of  Nebraska  1  hen  In  votir 
op, I    ■.;,    'ri'-  Prc.;fji.|,t  woul<i  ha'.e  llie  power 


to  veto  ;i  concurrent  resolution  action  by  the 
Congress? 

Senator  Ervin.  That  is  right.  That  would 
he  the  second  time  he  would  have  a  chance 
to   veto   the   same   proposition   really. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  a','ain  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  my.self  2  additional  minutes. 
Con.sequently.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can 
see  that  section  4C  does  not  have  much 
substance  a,s  fur  as  the  Constitution  is 
concerned  and  as  far  as  Senator  Ervin's 
testimony  before  our  committee  on  im- 
poundment legislation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
lor  iKiinting  out  some  of  the  weaknesses 
in  the  language  and  provisions  of  the 
joint  resolution. 
.  With  respect  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion proposal,  the  pros  and  cons  and  the 
wisdom  and  constitutionality  of  that 
provision  were  discussed  in  the  commit- 
tee. It  .should  be  jjointed  out  at  the  outset 
of  this  discus.sion— and  I  hope  we  have  a 
reasonable  discu.ssion — that  the  reason 
for  the  concurrent  resolution  was  an 
awareness  on  tlie  part  of  the  proponents 
that  if  a  joint  resolution  were  the  mecha- 
nism with  which  to  express  disapproval, 
the  President  v.ould  have  to  participate. 
This  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  bypass 
the  necessity  of  an  operation  which 
would  be  legislative  in  effect.  The  as- 
sumption is  a  situation  whicli  involves  a 
President  who  would  be  presumably  in 
an  opposite  camp,  opposing  what  the 
Congress  is  trying  to  do.  It  is  this  aspect 
of  the  resolution  which  disturbs  me  most 
of  all.  The  feeling  is  that  there  has  to  be 
independence  from  the  President  with 
respect  to  these  judgmctrts.  However,  the 
vciT  confrontation  v.hich  is  being  invited 
by  sections  4B  and  4C  are  likely  to  pro- 
voke a  situation  iiivolving  the  basic  con- 
stitutionality of  what  is  being  attempted. 
It  surely  is  not  eliminating  any  of  the 
problems  that  !>rescntly  exist  with  re- 
spect to  liiC  relationship  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman lias  again  expired. 

Mr.  ^L\RTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  additional  min- 
utes, 

I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  colloquv 
between  you  and  Senator  Ervin  iwinls 
ui)  the  weaknesses  of  the  concurrent  res- 
ol'ition. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  a  concur- 
rent resolution  is  propo.sed  for  a  .specific 
reason,  namely,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
Presidential  involvement  in  the  process 
of  expres.sing  disaijproval  of  a  Presi- 
di'ntial  action. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  appic- 
ciate  llic  gentleman's  remarks,  and  I 
believe  he  is  exactly  right.  I  tliink  this 
will  rai.se  more  constitutional  questions 
than  \\c  hitve  at  the  present  lime. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  very 
biieilv  to  the  ttenlleman. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  I  refer  the  gentleman  to 
the  committee  report.  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  was  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me. 
In  the  report  the  use  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  is  discussed  at  length.  It  evi- 
dences how,  during  World  War  II,  thi.s 
detice  was  used  on  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
the  Price  Control  Act,  the  War  Labor  Act, 
and  so  forth.  So  that  the  device  of  con- 
current resolution  has  been  used  in  the 
past  constitutionally  and  effectively. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  again  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
the  illustrations  used  in  the  committee 
report  with  respect  to  concurrent  reso- 
lutions involve  powers  granted  by  the 
Congress  to  the  President  during  a  time 
of  hostilities  with  the  proposal  that  those 
powers  can  be  terminated  by  concurrent 
resolution.  Here  we  are  talking  about  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  deny  or  abrogate 
that  power. 

So  the  situation  -vvith  respect  to  the 
concurrent  resolutions  developed  during 
•A  war-time  period  is  quite  different  from 
their  attempt  to  curtail  Presidential 
liower  over  the  disposition  of  troops  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
M.^RTiNi  is  rendering  a  service  in  point- 
ing to  the  concuiTcnt  resolution  provision 
on  the  war  powers  legislation  now  before 
us.  I  assume,  however,  that  the  gentle- 
man has  no  objection  to  the  forai  of  the 
nile  that  is  now  pending.  Am  I  correct 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  am  not 
objecting  to  the  rule.  I  want  the  House 
to  be  able  to  work  its  will,  and  to  debate 
this  matter  carefully  and  they  will  have 
3  hours  in  which  to  do  that. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appreciate  the  clari- 
fication, because  there  is  quite  an  ex- 
tensive set  of  precedents  which  support 
the  use  of  concurrent  resolutions.  The 
precedents  go  well  beyond  those  cited  in 
the  committee  reiJort;  they  are  veiy  ex- 
tensive. We  have  broad  scholarly  support 
for  this  ijosition.  But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
me  to  reserve  discussion  on  that  until  we 
are  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  m 
order  to  have  a  more  extended  time  to 
debate  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
withhold  his  remarks  on  these  matters 
until  we  are  in  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole. 

Mr.  DtT  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  U) 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DtT  PONT.  Mr.  S|)eaker.  I  do  not 
wniit  to  j)iolong  the  debate  on  tlie  rule, 
but  I  do  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey  mis.siate.s  the  eonstitutujiuil  uiitii- 
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ment  very  seriously  as  to  what  power  is 
delegated  by  whom.  The  war  power  rests 
in  the  Congress,  and  that  is  why  we 
can  use  a  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
Presidential  power  is  not  involved  when 
it  comes  t6  war  making.  I  will  expand 
on  that  further  when  we  get  into  the  gen- 
eral debate  during  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  But  I  do  want  to  add  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Fre- 
LiNGHUYSEN  I  was  here  and  voted  for  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution — I  am  sorry, 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
voted  for  or  against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution — but  the  gentleman  was  here 
when  the  debate  was  going  on  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  whicli  in- 
cluded a  concurrent  resolution  repealer. 
and  there  was  no  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  to  whether  that 
was  constitutional  or  not.  So,  we  have 
plowed  this  ground  many  times  before, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  prima  facie 
case  so  far  as  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion is  concerned. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 

'er,  I  would  hope  that  this  debate  would 

be  deferred  imtil  after  the  rule  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 

may   consume   to   the   gentleman   from 

Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson  i. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  Is  to  be  commended 
on  bringing  to  this  body  what  is  basically 
a  sound  and  strong  war  powers  bill.  I 
have  felt  for  some  time  now  that  the 
Congress  must  take  .affirmative  action  to 
in  this  area,  especially  in  view  of  our 
tragic  Vietnam  experience.  On  May  23 
of  this  year  I  introduced  my  own  war 
powers  bill.  H.R.  8066,  tlie  Defense  Emer- 
gency Procedures  Act  of  1973. 

Like  the  Zablocki  bill,  my  bill  would 
require  prior  consultation  between  tlie 
President  and  Congress  on  committing 
American  forces  overseas,  would  require 
that  President  to  make  a  full  report  in 
writing  to  the  Congress  when  forces  are 
committed,  and  would  provide  proce- 
dures whereby  the  Congress  could  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  that  action.  Unlike 
the  Zablocki  bill,  my  bill  would  have  ter- 
minated the  President's  authority  tio  use 
troops  without  specific  authorization 
after  90  days  instead  of  120  days,  would 
require  that  early  termination  of  the 
President's  authority  could  only  be 
acliieved  by  enactment  of  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  rather  than  by  passage  of  con- 
current resolution,  and  would  have  es- 
tablished a  new  Joint  Committee  on 
National  Security  to  consult  with  the 
President  on  decisions  to  commit  troops 
and  to  advise  tlise  appropriate  committees 
of  Congre.ss  with  respect  to  related 
legislation. 

While  a  good  part  of  our  debate  will 
be  consumed  today  and  on  Wednesday* 
in  discussing  the  proper  mechanics  of  a 
war  powers  bill,  the  truly  important  as- 
pect of  this  whole  exercise,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  that  the  Congress  is  now  willing 
to  face  up  to  its  war  powers  responsi- 
bilities under  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  prescribing  certain  guidelines 
and  procedures  for  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  follow  in  those  situations 
in  which  we  are  committed  to  hostilities 


without  a  clear  declaration  of  war.  Such 
situations  were  not  anticipated  to  be  a 
problem  when  our  Constitution  was 
originally  written,  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  nuclear  age,  the  so-called  unde- 
clared war  has  become  more  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule  due  to  both  modern 
diplomatic  and  technological  realities 
and  developments.  These  same  realtities 
and  developments  have  given  rise  to  the 
strong  chief  executive  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  and  response  to  interna- 
naiional  military  cri.-cs. 

But  the  protracted  conflict  in  Indo- 
cliina  and  it  coii.>equences  have  given  us 
good  cause  to  reassess  the  wisdom  in 
arrogating  so  much  power  to  one  person 
without  the  participation  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  decisions  which  may 
involve  a  major  and  prolonged  commit- 
ment. In  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  July  of 
1970  on  war  powci"  legislation  I  noted 
the  growing  tmease  and  alarm  pervading 
the  general  public  and^lie  Congress  over 
■  this  _  imbalance  between  the  President 
and^  Congress.  To  quote  from  that 
tcsti'mony : 

T!iis  sudden  upsrrfje  of  concern,  of  cour.se. 
is  not  difTicuU  to  explain:  it  is  the  direct 
product  of  a  long,  bitter,  divisive  war  whicli 
has  been  almost  exclusively  an  Executive 
underlakinf.  If  the  tratimatic  Vietnam  ex- 
perience leaches  u.s  anything,  it  is  that  sucii 
lieavy  commitments  of  American  blood  and 
treasure  must  .have  strong  democratic  sanc- 
tion if  they  are  to  be  sustained,  they  can- 
not be  entered  into  by  ste.ilth,  dissumula- 
tion.  and  deliberate  ambiguity  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  .  .  .  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  undertake  another  major  commit- 
ment in  which  we  begin  to  falter  in  mid- 
course  becau.se  of  public  confusion  over  the 
purposes  and  legitimacy  ol  Executive  Initi- 
ated actions. 

I  think  those  words  ring  just  as  true 
today  and  explain  the  basic  need  for  the 
type  of  legislation  which  we  are  today 
considering.  The  time  has  come  to  right 
that  imbalance  in  a  responsible  manner 
and  to  reinvolve  the  Congress  in  the 
war  making  process.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  fully  expect  this  of  us  and  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  the  American  people 
after  what  we  have  just  gone  through. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  the  rule,  and  urge  it.s 
adoption. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
debating  not  only  a  piece  of  legislation 
but  a  principle.  We  are  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  institution 
of  the  Congress  has  the  will  to  recap- 
ture its  proper  constitutional  role  with 
respect  to  warmaking. 

TTlie  history  of  a  President  engaging 
in  military  operations  without  direct 
congressional  authorization  can  be  traced 
back  to  Andrew  Jackson.  But  these  oc- 
currences have  become  frighteningly 
common  since  World  War  II.  sptn-red  by 
the  cold  war,  and  the  expansion  of  our 
defense  role  throughout  the  world.  As 
Henry  Steele  Commanger  has  noted: 

Five  times  in  the  past  ten  years  Presi- 
dents have  mounted  major  military  inter- 
ventions in  foreign  nations  without  prior 
consultations  with  the  Congress. 

It  is  not  nccei^isarj"  to  belabor  the  sad 
history  of  this  coimtrys  involvement  in 
Indochina.  Had  our  recent  history  been 


different,  this  legislation  would  stm  be 
needed.  It  will  assure  deliberation  over 
our  purpo.se  militarily  and  it  will  pro- 
vide the  mechanism  for  msuring  tuiity 
if  that  purpose  is  warranted.  The  tune 
ha.s  come  for  Congress  to  reaffirm  and 
clarify  its  powers  regarding  the  commit- 
nient  of  U.S.  forces  to  any  armed  con- 
flict, as  the  framers  of  the  Con.stitution 
so  clearly  intended.  We  are  not  assum- 
ing in  this  bill"  an  initiative  or  a  prero- 
gative of  the  exf^cutive.  Ratiier.  we  are 
impiementing  our  function  which  is  to 
oversee  government. 

As  reiiorted  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 542  does  not  restrict  the  President  s 
flexibility  to  deal  with  an  emergency 
military  situation.  This  is  important.  As 
Commander  m  Chief  he  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  repel  an  attack  on  the  United 
States.  Wisely,  the  bill  speaks  only  to 
commitments  to  hostilities  abroad.  It  re- 
quires that  the  President  report  to  Con- 
gre-s  within  72  hours  after  he  commits 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities 
abroad,  where  there  has  been  no  pr;or 
specific  congressional  authorization.  Fur- 
.thermore.  the  resolution  states  that  un- 
less Conr-iress  enacts  a  declaration  of 
war  or  a  specific  authorization  for  use 
0/  U.S.  Armed  Forces  withm  120  day.s 
aiiter  the  submission  of  the  report,  then 
tlie  President  must  terminate  all  sucii 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imporuint  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  accept  the 
principle  of  war  powers  legislation.  The 
m-ocedures  for  a  congressional  role  con- 
tained in  this  re.'^olution  are  reasonable, 
workable,  and  acceptable  It  is  an  imple- 
mentation of  the  Constitution  not  a 
change  in  our  basic  law. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  act  favor- 
ably on  the  war  pov.ers  resolution.  The 
national  interest  requires  Congress  to 
share  responsibility  with  the  executive 
at  the  on.set  of  all  wars.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  American  people 
whom  \ve  serve 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  In 
appealing  to  my  colleagues  to  follow  u:j 
their  historic  vote  of  May  10  by  approv- 
ing today  a  total  ban  on  the  use  of  any 
fluids  to  finance  Am.encan  bombing  lii 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

When  the  House  took  its  unprece- 
dented action  last  month  it  was  respond- 
ing to  the  overwhelming  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  end  once  and  for  all 
U.S.  military  intervention  in  Indochina. 
Our  vote  v.as  limited  to  a  denial  of  a 
request  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
"transfer  authority"  to  use  funds  to  pay 
for  military  activities  in  and  over  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  but  the  significance  of  our 
action  was  clear  to  the  entire  world.  For 
the  first  time  tins  body  h.id  acted  m  a 
decisive  way  to  say  no  to  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  massive  terror  bomb- 
ing in  a  distant  and  tmv  Southeast  Asian 
land. 

During  the  debate  last  month  there 
were  .some  expressions  of  concern  thai  a 
stand  by  the  House  at  that  point  miglit 
undercut  Henr\  Kissinger  in  his  negotia- 
tions m  Pans  The  Paris  talks  have  come 
and  pone  and  we  have  heard  Mr  Kis- 
singer's declaration  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  new  agreement  that  commits 
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the  United  States  to  cease  the  Cam- 
boriian  bombing. 

We  al.-o  have  heard  the  testimony  on 
Jav.o  18  ol  James  R.  Schlesinger.  the  pro- 
po.^td  new  Secretary  of  Defense.  \vho  de- 
fended tiie  bombnig  as  necessary.  He  also 
made  the  arrogant  claim  that  the  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodir.  lies  within  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  President,  a 
statement  foi  which  there  is  no  basis 
m  fact.  Mr.  Schlesinger  also  held  out  the 
po;..^ibility  tlrat  the  administrfitidn  mi:',lit 
decide  to  resume  bombing  in  Vietnam 
under  certain  circumstances,  presumably 
without  any  authorization  from  Con- 
gress. 

Clearly,  if  this  House  leaves  it  up  to 
the  administration  to  decide  v.hen  to 
end  the  bombing,  that  day  may  not  come 
until  all  of  Cambodia  is  turned  into  a 
wasteland.  It  is  alreariv  on  the  way  to 
-^  becoming  that.  In  April,  a  near  record 
of  54.725  tons  of  bombs  v. ere  dropped 
on  Cambodia,  the  equivalent  of  two  and 
one-half  Hiroshima.s.  Observers  reported 
that  because  of  the  escalated  Cambodian 
bombing,  the  "devastation  of  the  coun- 
tryside and  the  movement  of  refugees 
have  reached  unprecedented  levels." 
Civilians,  including  children,  are  being 
.slaughtered.  Hospitals  and  schools  are 
being  bombed,  reportedly  by  the  Cam- 
bodian air  fo.ce  luider  the  direction  of 
American  commanders. 

A  report  in  April  by  a  study  mission 
\  representing  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees  i)rescnts  a  tragic 
portrait  of  a  tiny  nation,  caught  in  a 
civil  war.  undergoing  agoni/^mg  punish- 
ment from  the  skies,  witli  men.  women, 
and  children  the  victims  of  bombs 
dropped  by  American  Ah-  Force  men  who 
do  not  even  see  the  havoc  tliey  create. 
Inevitably,  of  course,  some  American 
planes  have  been  shot  down  and  new 
American  prisoners  of  war  are  being 
created,  but  what  happens  lo  them  pales 
in  comparison  to  what  is  happening  to 
the  people  of  Cambodia. 

The  Senate  subrommittee  report 
points  out  that  in  the  .3  yeais  since 
tlie  United  States  invaded  Cambodia — 
o.slensibly  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam— 
at  least  one-third  of  Cambodia's  popu- 
lation, .some  2  million  people,  have  fled 
the  bombing  and  battle  in  the  country- 
side. It  has  become  a  nation  of  refugee-.. 
Thouiands  of  civilian  ca.sualties  have 
been  reported.  Orphans  number  some 
260.000.  Over  50.000  war  widows  have 
regi.-^tered  with  the  government. 

And  the  report  said; 

Nowwhere  is  the  tragedy  in  C:imljodia  bel- 
u-r  seen  liiaii  m  lae  .;auiu  lace;i  ol  ihe  thori- 
-saiidi  ol  huii^jrv  children  our  SubcomriiUiee 
mLsiiou  saw — little  bodie.-.  ihroAii  together 
in  makeshift  cainp^.  tlie  huina:!  d(.-bris  oi' 
the  bombing  and  v.ur 

This  onf"c  rich  rice-e>:))oiling  land  now 
imports  75  percent  of  the  rice  it  con- 
.-lumcs.  War  damage  to  civilian  and  gov- 
f-rnment  in>tallalions  totals  over  S2  bil- 
lion. Nearly  45  percent  of  the  hospital 
lacihties  have  been  destroyed.  Over  40 
percent  of  the  roads  are  destroyed  or 
damaf.ed.  More  than  one  third  of  the 
ijrid  es  are  out.  'Ihe.se  are  the  blessings 
Am  rican  air  jwwer  has  brouuht.  And 
Ijre.-Jding  over  thLs  destruction  of  a  na- 
tion IS  the  leeble.  discredited,  and  uii- 
po'i'ihir  I. Ml  Nol  regime. 


No  end  to  the  bombing  Is  in  sight  unr^ 
le.ss  we  act.  Henry  Kamm  of  the  New 
York  Times  reports  that  there  is  "no 
likelihood  that  the  Cambodian  armed 
forces  can  reach  a  level  of  competence 
that  will  make  tiie  use  of  American  air 
power  le.ss  needed."  About  the  only  act 
of  independent  self-defense  Lon  Nol  has 
reportedly  heon  able  to  mount  was  his 
regime's  recent  arrest  of  a.strologers  who 
liad  predicted  his  ouster. 

We  ha\c  a  choice  today.  We  can  vote 
to  accept  the  Fauleton  amendment  and 
thus  end  tlie  unimainnablc  suffering  of 
the  Cambodian  t)eople  Or  we  can  .stand 
l)at  any  say.  Yes.  Inst  month  we  voted  to 
limit  funds  for  bonibir.n.  but  only  until 
the  end  of  June,  and  after'June  the  ad- 
ministration has  our  blessing  to  continue 
i's  unronstitutioiinl.  cruel,  and  wanton 
bombing  of  a  nation  that  in  no  way  af- 
fects our  secuiity  or  represent.s  any 
threat  to  our  i^eople  or  Government.  We 
are  voting  today  to  prohibit  tlie  use  of 
transfer  funds  for  this  kind  of  activity. 
How  could  we  then  turn  around  and 
iiermit  the  use  of  other  funds  for  it? 

I  do  not  belie\e  we  can  do  that.  I  do 
not  believe  that  -ve  can  welcome  the 
detente  and  hope  tor  world  peace  rep- 
resented by  the  Brezhnev  visit  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  this  policy  of  mad- 
ness in  Indochina. 

We  have,  in  this  House  by  our  vote, 
the  power  to  .^ive  human  lives.  We  have 
the  power  to  save  billions  of  dollars  by 
stopping  the  bombing.  We  have  the 
power — and  the  duly— to  rea.ssert  our 
constitutional  authority  to  make  and 
unmake  war. 

Let  us  choose  to  make  peace. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  sui)port  of 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  542.  although,  to 
be  I'.onest.  there  are  pans  of  the  bill 
which  should  be  unnecessary,  although 
unfortunately  they  are  not.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  consultation  and  reporting 
clauses  of  the  bill.  It  .seems  to  me  that 
it  should  have  been  the  natural  state  of 
affairs  for  tlie  executive  branch,  as  it 
sought  to  concentrate  more  and  more  of 
the  powers  of  troop  commitment, 
hostility  escalation  and  arms  provision  in 
its  own  domain  to  grant  Congress  the 
token  resi)ect  of  periodic  rejjorts  and 
oc(  aslonal  conferences. 

However,  the  last  few  decades  oi  Ex- 
ecutive activity  in  this  area  are  surjiris- 
mgly  devoid  of  any  consideration  of  the 
constitutionally  invested  authority  ot 
Congress  to  make  the  vital  decisions  of 
troop  and  materiel  commitment  to  con- 
flict areas.  Therefore  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  almost  embarrassing  position  of  hav- 
aig  to  legislate  two  points  which  should 
have  been  the  simplest  products  ol 
courtesy  and  logic. 

Moreover.  I  do  not  understand  what 
1)0  .sible  ob.ieclions  tliere  could  be  to  the 
requirement  that  the  President  file  a 
report  within  72  hours,  stating  the  nature 
and  .vcope  of  a  major  action  to  be  taken 
in  the  name  ot  the  American  people.  Cer- 
tainly, the  President  has  adeciuate  staff 
lo  incijare  such  a  iei)ort.  We  are  assum- 
ing, that  he  has  suffifieiu  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  need  lor  the  actirjn  or  it 
.should  not  be  taken.  As  for  the  basic 
(onccift  of  accountability  which  is  beiii'-- 


broached  by  several  of  my  colleagues,  tliis 
ys  not  even  a  ciuestion  for  discussion.  It 
was  decided  seveial  hundred  years  ago 
in  the  constitutioiLil  conventions  which 
formed  this  Government  that  each 
branch  of  Government  and  every  elected 
official  within  each  branch,  was  to  be 
directly  accountable  to  the  people. 

Certainly  much  has  changed  since  that 
tinio.  but  if  you  start  to  talk  about 
changing  the  basic  principle  of  account- 
ability then  you  had  better  realize  that 
\ou  are  talking  about  changing,  and 
sacrificing,  the  entire  democratic  struc- 
ture of  our  Government. 

ilowever.  it  is  the  congressional  ac- 
tion 'section  of  the  bill  which  provides 
the  meat  of  the  legislation  and  thus  is 
the  greatest  sub,ject  of  controversy.  The 
question  here  is  not  what  type  of  .say 
we  want  in  the  manipulation  of  this 
country's  vital  resources,  the  most  vital 
of  which  is  still  her  man.  and  woman. 
15ower.  but  if  we  want  any  say  at  all.  The 
degree  of  our  control  is  a  matter  which 
will  be  decided  by  the  dictates  of  the  in- 
dividual situations.  Whether  or  not  we 
have  any  say  at  all,  is  a  question  to  be 
.solved  by  us  here,  this  week,  in  our  pas- 
sage of  a  war  powers  resolution. 

But  to  pa.ss  a  war  powers  resolution 
without  a  meaningful  congressional  ac- 
tivity clause  is,  well,  to  simply  go  on 
passing — passing  by  your  responsibility 
to  the  thousands  of  people  whose  multi- 
ple voices  are  combined  in  your  one 
voice.  pas,sing  by  your  responsibility  to 
the  thousands  of  young  men  who  may. 
in  the  future,  have  to  fight  and  die  for 
a  decision  made  in  the  White  House, 
passing  by  your  responsibility  to  the 
Constitution  which  assumes,  that  as  a 
Congre.ssman.  you  want  a  meaningful 
say  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  your  coun- 
try. 

There  are  two  objections  voiced 
against  the  stipulation  of  a  120-day  pe- 
riod during  which  time  Congress  may 
halt  action  and  after  which  time  action 
will  be  automatically  halted  unless  other- 
wise stipulated  by  congressional  ruling. 
These  two  objections  are,  basically,  that 
the  President  will  in  time  of  crisis,  laimch 
an  unusually  hostile  attack,  feeling 
"pu.shed"  by  the  4-month  limit. 

The  other  is  that  a  peace  settlement 
will  be  put  off  until  the  end  of  the  4- 
nionth  period  at  which  time  the  United 
States  v.ill  lose  whatever  bargainim: 
power  she  had.  The  reasonings  behind 
thrse  two  objections,  generally  put  forth 
by  the  .^ame  people,  are  mutually  an- 
n'llling.  The  first  idea  a,s.sumes  the  po.ssi- 
bility  of  a  phenomenally  rapid  escala- 
tion: the  second,  of  an  equally  phe- 
nomenal deescalation.  Now.  in  the  wak'- 
of  our  10->ear  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
tins  aiLunifiit  takes  on  a  particular  sig- 
nificance. During  that  time,  two  very 
|)owerful.  yet  very  different  Presidents 
told  us  lime  and  a'jain  of  the  need  for 
time. 

F'or  10  years,  it  was  more  time  that 
they  needed.  If  we  had  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction, some  would  argue  that  it  took 
us  5  years  to  escalate  and  5  years  to  de- 
escalate.  And  that  was  merely  for  an 
undeclared  war  in  an  area  the  .size  of 
New  Jersey.  It  is  hard  then  for  me  to 
view  with  any  alarm  objections  made. 
b:iccl   on   the   pos.sibility  of  siiljstanti\e 
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escalation  or  deescalation  within  a   4- 
month  period. 

Again.  I  stress  the  fact  that  we  are 
here  to  discu.ss  a  war  powers  resolution, 
not  a  war  courtesy  resolution.  The  power 
in  this  resolution  lies  in  the  congres- 
sional action  .section.  If  we  refuse  to 
accept  that  section,  we  are  just  wasting 
our  time  here  today. 

If  the  third  section  is  the  con.aressional 
ability  clause,  then  the  fourth  is  certainly 
the  congressional  responsibility  clause. 
By  outlining  a  definite  time  sequence  to 
be  followed,  it  insures  that  Congress  will 
act  with  the  same  effectiveness,  in  terms 
of  thoroughness  and  speed,  that  we  are 
demanding  of  the  executive  branch.  It 
emphasizes  our  contention  that  we  are 
not  afraid  to  accept  the  riyors  of  crisis 
situations.  It  empha.sizes.  too,  that  as 
large  a  body  as  Congress  is,  it  will  not 
accept  the  characterization  of  a  lumber- 
ing bear  whose  cumbersome  nature  and 
slow  movements  impede,  r.  ihc-r  than  ex- 
pedite, the  course  of  gove  imont,  and  I 
am  including  here  the  acnvities  which 
result  from  our  commitments  abroad. 

Another  source  of  disagreement  seems 
to  be  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
war  powers  resolution  should  cover  our 
present  commitments.  I  assume  that  this 
is  a  point  of  contention  since  Mr.  Den- 
nis' substitute  bill  .specifically  exempts 
our  present  commitments  in  ciisis  areas. 
The  question  as  I  see  it  is:  Are  we  going 
to  pass  a  bill  saying.  "Yes.  wo  are  going  to 
be  effective — tomorrow,"  or  "Yes,  we  will 
be  effective  today." 

Let  me  stress  the  fact  that  Hoase  Joint 
Resolution  542  does  not  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands.  It  merely  slows  therii  up 
to  the  point  where  we  can  see  what  they 
are  doing.  There  is  a  carefully  inserted 
provision  in  the  bill  which  allows  for 
the  necessity  of  an  instantaneous  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  nuclear  attack.  How- 
ever, in  the  wake  of  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev's  visit  it  should  be  obvious  that 
the  administration  itself  .seeks  an  em- 
l^hasis  on  detente  legislation  and  no 
longer  on  legislation  a  la  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy. 

It  is  still  true  that  the  best  philcsophv 
of  postattack  recovery  is  preattack 
restraint.  And  the  best  assurance  of  pre- 
attack restraint  is  the  proper  filtering  of 
decisions  through  both  the  branches  of 
Government  responsible  for  making 
them. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
pending  resolution.  Hou.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 542. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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WAR  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resohe  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  542  > 
concerning  the  war  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  President. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscon'^in  i  Mr.  Zablocki  i  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TllF   COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOI  E 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  Slate  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution.  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  542,  with  Mrs.  Grif- 
riTHs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscon.sin  iMr.  Za- 
blocki '  will  be  recognized  for  I'j  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr. 
Mailliardi  will  be  recognized  for  I'j 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Zablocki  >. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Madam  Chairman,  the  resolution 
which  we  are  considering  today.  House 
Joint  Resolution  542.  gives  this  Congress 
a  historic  opportunity  to  correct  the  im- 
balance in  warmaking  powers,  which 
through  the  practice  of  recent  years  have 
swung  too  heavily  to  the  Pi-esident.  I 
think  it  was  very  succinctly  stated  m 
the  opening  statement,  the  opening  .sen- 
tence, indeed,  of  our  fir.st  witnes.s^  dur- 
insr  the  hearings  in  this  session  of  Con- 
ere.ss.  It  was  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Senator  Javits.  I  think  he  put  the  i.'^sue 
in  per.spective.  and  I  quote: 

There  is  no  longer  any  serious  argument 
a*;  to  the  existence  of  a  constittiiional  crisis 
over  the  exercise  of  the  nation's  war  powers. 

The  liertinent  question  is  what  will 
,  ihe  Congress  and  the  President  do  about 
this  ciisis?  The  defacto  concentration  of 
plenipotentiary  war  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  has  .subverted  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The 
issue  of  war  powers  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  challenging  we 
will  ever  face.  It  involves  important  and 
intricate  constitutional  questions  which 
go  to  the  veiy  heait  of  our  democratic 
.s.\.stem. 

The  legislation  before  us  deals  with  a 
democratic  control  over  that  most  vital 
of  national  d>H-i.sions;  the  declaration  to 
go  to  war.  The  issue  of  war  powers  is  a 
.sub.iect  that,  as  I  said,  is  subject  to  deli- 
cate constitutional  consideration.  In  the 
final  analysis,  however,  the  question  is 
ciuite  simple:  whether  we  do  or  do  not 
believe  in  our  Consutution.  whether  or 
not  we  beheve  in  the  unlimited  power  in 
tins  area,  and  whether  this  unlimited 
power  should  rest  with  one  man— the 
President  of  the  United  Statesf  whether 
or  not  we  believe  in  the  checks  and  bal- 
anct\s.systt'ni  ot  the  legislative  .md  execu- 


tive branches,  whether  or  not  we  believe 
in  oui selves  ar.d  the  oath  of  of5ce  we 
took. 

Madam  Chairman,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  on  this  issue  of  war  power.s, 
I  am  confident  our  colleagues  will  decide 
the  question  on  its  merits.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  ba.sic  question  is  whether 
House  Joint  Resolution  542  is  a  practical, 
equitable,  and  eflective  legi.slative  answer 
to  the  iiroblem  of  how  this  Nation's  war- 
niaking  powei.s  si;ould  be  exercised  and 
by  whom. 

.  In  an  effort  to  help  answer  that  ques- 
tion, allow  me  to  outline  briefly  some  of 
the  back^^round  and  history  of  tliis 
legislative  pio;ic.sal.  as  well  as  the  intent 
and  effect  of  the  provisions.  As  the  Mem- 
bers know,  this  House  has  pa.ssed  war- 
making  powers  three  times,  in  the  last 
Congress  twice. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  the  9Ist  Conuress 
House  Joint  Resolution  1355  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  280  to  39  on  November 
16.  1970.  The  Senate  failed  to  act. 

In  the  92d  Congress  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  was  introduced  and  passed  the 
House  by  a  voice  vote  on  August  2.  1971. 
The  Senate  pa.s,sed  its  own  version  and 
a  parliamentary  snarl  ensued,  and  the 
Hou.se  was  required  to  act  again  to  pass 
its  version,  and  it  did.  by  a  vote  of  344 
to  13  on  August  14.  1972.  In  this,  the 
nsd  Congress,  30-.some  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  and  a  listing  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  bills  appears  on  pages 
2  and  3  of  the  report  by  the  committee 
on  this  war  powers  resolution.  This  fact 
certainly  is  ample  evidence  that  the  sub- 
ject has  deep  interest 

Hearings  were  held  and  the  subcom- 
mittee has  gone  into  depth  in  it.s  studj- 
and  con.sideration  of  all  the  bills  intro- 
duced in  this  session  cf  Congress.  After 
4  days  of  markup  in  the  subcomnuttee 
and  3  more  days  in  the  full  comrmttee, 
we  reported  the  bill.  Madam  Chairman, 
that  IS  before  us  for  consideration. 
Throughout  that  extensive  effort  our  pri- 
mary objective  was  to  find  a  workable 
and  equitable  .solution  which  would  re- 
affirm the  coivstitutionally  given  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  declare  war. 

Given  that  goal  of  restoring  the  bal- 
ance bf'twcen  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
i.'^lative  branches  intended  by  the  Found- 
ing P'athers.  the  committee  was  at  the 
same  time  very  sensitive  to  the  Presi- 
dents  con.stitutional  war  powers.  For 
examiile.  we  were  determined  to  avoid 
any  approach  dcfiniiv.:  or  codifying  the 
war  powers  of  the  President.  Such  an 
action  would  draw  rigid  lines  between 
the  Con'M-ess  and  the  President  m  the 
area  of  warmaking  powers. 

We  were  also  highly  cognizant  of  the 
President's  right  to  defend  the  Nation 
against  attack  without  prior  congres- 
sional authori/aiion  m  extreme  instances 
such  as  nuclear  attack  or  direct  invasion. 
On  the  basis  of  the  deepened  under- 
standing provided  in  the  hearings  and 
irom  obsei  vaiion.s  over  the  recent  years. 
It  became  increasingly  evident  that  the 
problem  did  not  center  on  such  extreme 
circumstances.  Rather  the  main  dif- 
ficulty involved  the  commitment  of  the 
U  S.  troaps.  .^rmcd  Forces,  exclu.sively  by 
tile  President  without  congressional  ap- 
pio\,il  or  acieni.i'.c  con.sif union  with  tl-.o 
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Congress  in  overseas  areas,  in   foreisn 
countries. 

I  have  gone  into  both  the  background 
of  the  issue  and  the  complexity  of  the 
constitutional  questions  which  governed 
the  committee  in  an  effort  to  show  the 
challenge  we  faced.  Clearly  the  problem 
demanded  a  balanced  and  delicate  solu- 
tion and  a  solution  was  born  of  con- 
sensus. I  believe  House  Joint  Resolution 
542  represents  that  solution.  As  a  con- 
sensus I  believe  House  Joint  Resolution 
542  meets  also  the  test  as  demonstrated 
by  the  .subcommittee's  vote  of  9  to  1  and 
the  full  committees  favorable  vote  of 
31  to  4  with  one  Member  voting 
■•present." 

Briefly,  the  legi'^lation  does  rhc  follow- 
ing: 

Directs  the  President  in  eveiy  i^o.-^sible 
instance  to  consult  with  the  leadership 
and  appropriate  committees  of  Confere.="s 
before,  and  reL'uiarly  during,  the  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  hostili- 
ties or  situations  v,here  hostiiities  may 
be  imminent: 

Requires  that  the  President  make  a 
formal  report  to  Congress  whenever. 
v.ithout  a  declaration  of  war  or  other 
prior  specific  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, he  takes  significant  action  commit- 
ting U,S,  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities 
abroad  or  the  risk  thereof,  he  places  or 
sub'=tantial!y  increases  U.S.  combat 
forces  on  foreign  territory; 

Provides  for  a  .specific  procedure  of 
consideration  by  Congress  when  a  Presi- 
dential report  is  submitted: 

Precludes  the  President  from  comnnt- 
tmg  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  more  than 
120  days  without  .'ipecific  congressional 
approval,  while  also  allowing  the  Con- 
gress to  order  the  President  to  disengage 
from  combat  operations  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  120-day  period  ends  throu.gh 
pa.ssage  of  a  concurrent  resolution: 

Stipulates  a  specific  congressional  pri- 
ority procedure  for  consideration  of  anv 
relevant  bill  or  rc.-olution  which  may  be 
introduced.  In  this  connection.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  wi.-h  to  rea.v-ure  you  and 
the  Dthcr  members  c>[  this  distingui.^hed 
committee  that  the.^e  provi  ions  of  House 

Joint  Resolution  542— Sections  5  and  C 

are  m  no  way  intended  to  bypass  or 
otherwise  violate  your  proper  jurisdic- 
tion. First  and  foremo- 1,  the.se  two  sec- 
tions are  intended  as  so-called  antifili- 
bu.=ter  provision,-.  Their  jiurpose  is  to 
protect  the  interests  of  Congress. 

Specifie.s  that  the  mea-ure  is  no  wav 
intended  to  alter  tl-.e  con,-titutional  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  or  the  President. 
or  the  pro-.isions  of  exi,iting  t;eafie.^; 
and  , 

Provides  that  tlie  resolution  would  ap- 
Vly  to  those  commitments  which  are  in 
progress  on  the  date  of  it,-,  enactment 
into  law. 

In  ccnclu  -ion.  I  can  a.^,su^e  y(ju.  Madam 
Chairman,  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
542  Ls  the  result  of  much  ,serious  thought, 
comprehen,sive  reviev/,  and  manv  hours 
of  careful  deliberation.  In  short!  it  ful- 
fills our  determined  objective  of  jjro- 
viding  a  means  whereby  the  President 
and  the  Congress  can  work  together  in 
mutual  respect  and  ma;-;imum  harmonv 
trjward  their  ultimate,  shared  goal  of 
maintaining  tlie  peace  and  .security  of 
tlie  Nation. 
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Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  war  powers  resolution  without 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  an  eflfort  to  give 
every  Member  an  opportunity  to  di.scu.ss 
this  very  intricate  legislation.  I  will  with- 
hold a  detailed  explanation  for  others  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee to  pursue  the  debate,  and  we  shall  all 
on  the  committee  attempt  to  try  to  reply 
to  the  intricate  questions  and  the  pointed 
r,<iPsiion.s  that  may  be  asked  of  us. 

Mr.  riNnLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
tlic  cf-mleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

iMr,  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  had  the  .",reat  pleasure  of  working 
closely  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
con-in  on  the  subject  of  war  powers  now 
for  a  least  3  years,  perhaps  Ioniser,  and  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  witness  firsthand 
the  dili.cence  with  which  lie  has  ap- 
proached the  problem,  his  patience,  his 
v^i!linr4ne';s  to  listen  to  all  viewpoints,  his 
determination  to  sec  it  through,  until  we 
finally  get  a  proper  war  pov.ers  bill  on 
tlie  statute  books. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  I  know- 
that  his  efforts  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  on  tv.o  previous  occa- 
sions this  body  did  approve  a  war  powers 
bill.  His  efforts  are  al.so  largelv  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  despite  the  fact 
that  ♦hese  two  initiatives  did  not  lead  to 
a  law,  he  nevertheless  had  the  determi- 
nurion  to  bring  the  subject  back  out,  to 
v,ork  out  a  different  approach.  I  certainly 
commend  the  gentleman. 

I  think  his  efforts  will  be  considered  in 
the  htrht  of  history  as  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  longtime  efforts  which  many 
peojile  have  been  involved  in.  to  try  to 
establish  a  proper  relationship  between 
tlie  leci.slative  branch  and  the  President 
:n  this  most  vital  of  all  fields  of  gc^ern- 
ment  action. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  very  generous  and  kind  remarks.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleauues  to  the  fact  that 
the  ^-entleman  from  Illinois  has  indeed 
contributed  much  to  the  consideration  of 
war  power  resolutions  over  the  years. 

The  reporting  .section  was  drawn  en- 
tirely as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  as  well  as 
section  A'c*  which  has  come  under  ques- 
tion and  debate  earlier. 

Madam  Chairman,  a.s  he  has  in  the 
suh'ommittee  and  in  whole  committee, 
I  know  that  v,hen  we  di.scuss  the  legisla- 
tion in  detail,  he  will  most  adequately  de- 
fend his  position  and  that  of"  the 
committee.  , 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  diairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  'Mr. 
Morgan- I  for  his  wise  counsel  and  a.ssist- 
ance.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  members 
of  liie  subcommittee  for  their  help,  and 
for  the  contribution  of  tlie  other  cospon- 
sors  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  wll 
the  ri'entleman  yield? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  'Mr.  If  horoi  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  the  leadership  which  he  has 
demonstrated  and  exerted  in  this  legis- 
lation. 


When  we  deal  with  the  subject  of  war 
powers,  we  are  in  the .  area  of  shared 
powers  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  almost  impo.ssible  to  draw  a 
precise  line  where  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident begins  and  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress ends,  and  vice  versa. 

However.  I  think  that  the  committee 
and  the  gentleman  have  done  a  very  good 
job  in  this  respect.  Even  more  important 
than  defining  or  limiting  powers  is  the 
act  of  setting  up  a  mechani.sm  wherebv 
both  the  Con.gress  and  the  President  can 
exercise  tlicir  shared  powers. 

Hov.ever,  I  do  have  a  question  on  page 
3.  .section  4'bi,  wherein  it  is  stated: 

ibi  Williin  one  hundred  and  iweulv  Cul- 
cndar  days  after  a  report  is  .submitted  or  "hj 
rcqi-.ired  to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  sec-^ 
tion  3.  the  Pre.sidcnt  shall  terminate  any 
conimiiment  and  remove  any  enlargement  of 
United  Siate.s  Armed  Forces  with  respect  to 
■•vhlch  such  report  wa,s  submitted,  unle.ss 
llie  Congress  enacts  a  declaration  of  war  or 
u  .specific  authorization  for  tlie  use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  and 
this  is  what  concerns  me  about  the  word- 
ing of  the  legislation:  Does  the  gentle- 
man believe  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Bav 
resolution  would  satisfy  this  requirement 
of  a  s))ecific  authorization  for  the  use  of 
U  S,  Armed  Forces? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  direct  reply  to  that  question  is  "yes." 
The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  would  satisfv 
the  provisions  of  that  section,  of  this 
resolution,  section  4 '  b » . 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  . 
Mi,s.souri  that  Presidents  in  recent  years 
and  over  the  history  of  our  country  have 
assumed  certain  warmaking  powers,  and 
the  Congress  was  silent  too  often.  Our 
intentions  in  this  legi,slation  are  to  bring 
us  Into  the  formation  of  policy.  There- 
fore, we  have  provided  for,  in  a  section  of 
the  proposal  for  consultation  to  the  ex- 
tent possible.  We  have  provided  for  the 
President  to  report  to  us.  Siiecific  con- 
gressional actions  will  follow,  thereby 
taking  care  of  some  of  the  concerns  of 
many  that  the  Congress  may  not  act. 
Therefore,  the  congressional  priority  pro- 
cedure was  included  in  the  legislation. 

Section  4ib»  would  require  affirmative 
congressional  action  within  120  days.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  at  a  time  when  the 
President  commits  troops  a  re.solution 
would  not  be  introduced  by  one  Member 
of  Congress  in  either  body  which  would 
require  either  the  affirmation,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  action,  or  a  res- 
olution disapi)roving  it. 

Therefore,  the  very  introduction  of  a 
resolution  would  trigger  the  legislative 
procedure  by  which  the  Concress  would 
thereby  be  required  to  act.  House  Joint 
Resolution  542  provides  for  affirmative 
action. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  believe  I  understand 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  but  I  am  still 


concerned  abo^t  the  extreme  dillicullv 
we  get  into  as  a  free  Nation  when  we 
are  involved  in  an  undeclared  war.' Re- 
gardless of  how  one  has  felt  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  one  of  the  main  difficul- 
ties was  tl^it  the  Government  of  the 
country  ha^^  defined  certain  objectives 
but  did  not  have  the  body  of  law  to  pro- 
tect the  objectives  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. That  is.  we  had  ,so  many  acts  on 
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the  part  ol  many  citizens  both  within  and 
without  the  country  which,  in  a  time  of 
declared  war,  would  have  been  treason. 
Never  again  do  I  want  this  Nation  to  be- 
come involved  in  another  undeclared  war. 
We  are  still  not  solving  the  problem 
rs  to  how  we  protect  the  aims  and  ob- 
j-'ctives  of  the  Government  if  v,e  do  not 
have  a  declared  war. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  From  the  testimony 
we  received  during  the  hearings  I  believe 
it  can  be  assumed  that  declared  wars  are 
probably  something  for  the  pages  of  his- 
tcry. 

I  mif'ht  say  to  the  gentleman,  with  the 
repoiting  requirements  and  the  consulta- 
tion required  of  the  President.  I  believe 
the  Congress  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  deal  not  only  with  the  com- 
mitment of  troops  but  also  v,  ith  the  prob- 
lem the  gentleman  Irom  Mis,sGuri  raised, 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  atrce  with  the  gentle- 
man that  I  believe  it  would  !»  better  than 
having  nothing  at  all,  but  I  am  still  con- 
cerned about  our  getting  involved  again 
in  an  undeclared  war  situation, 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  micht  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  we  are  all 
concerned  about  that  development. 
Therefore,  this  legislation  is  before  us 
today,  not  only  to  allay  our  concern  but 
also  to  bring  about  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida,  Madam  Chair- 
man, this  is  too  important  an  issue  to 
be  discus,sed  before  an  empty  House.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

'     The     CHAIRMAN.     Tlie     Chair     will 
count. 

Twenty-five  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

Tlie  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll    Nn.   2701 

Adirms  Di'-s  Mnrphv  N.V 

Addai>bo  Edward.s,  CsliC    NMvjis 

-Miwaiider  Esi  h  Nix 

.\ndersou,  Eshlcman  Owens 

Calif,  Kvaii.s,  Colo.         Patman 
Anderson,  III,      Evln.s.  Tmn,        Pejiper 

Archer  l-isher  Peyser 

A.shbiouk  H.\nl  l\>we:i.  Ohio 

Ashlcv  Fraser  n.nUback 

Badillo  Gray  F?ees 

Kaker  Gieen.  Oreir.        Beld 

neaid  GioaS  Hieule 

Bell  Gubs.  r  Rue- 

ner-'land  Hansen,  Wash,  R'>!icalin.  V.'yo. 

Hnmham  Htirvev  R'wnev.  N  Y 

Hlatnik  Hawkins  Rtxmev  Pa 

Haland  Ha.\  s  H..sen{h.,l 

Bolllm;  Hebcrt  Ptimu'ls 

Bowen  Heckler.  M  .^s.  Sandman 

Bieuu.\  HoLMn  Kikes 

nroi.mlicld  Hunt  bieiuer.  An/ 

Hiuke.  Calif.  .Tohnson    Pa,  Stubbrelield 

Hiirlisun,  Mo.  ,!cines.  Ala.  Snlluan 

1V\  iMU  Kai  ih  fsvnuns 

Canicv.  Ohio  Kui:,'  Tea  ;ue,  C.ilif. 

Cederiicn;  Kluczynski  Tra.ur.  Tev 

'-'bisboliu  Koch  Thotni>.sc)n,  N.J. 

'■'!"'''  Ku.\kendall  Thomson.  Wis, 

Clt>>'  r.;iiii1niin  Thrnau 

<■""•'''•'■  ^'■'tl)i...s.  Calif.  \;u\De<rhu 

Cyn.\er.s  Meeds  Whilten 

Cijii:;hhu  Michel  Widiiall 

''ri'if  Mills,  Ark.  \\:j*i 

I.)anic:',.in  Mui.'-hall,  C)!uo  Wydler 

Uavi.'?,ila,  Mitchell,  Md,  Vales      * 

IJaM.;.  Wis.  Mi.Tll  V..uu;,  Abska 

'>'-li!H'y  Mcx.rhcad    Pa.  7.i..n 

Di-iwinski  Mo.ss  Zwach 


Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.se:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  GiiiFKiTns,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 


mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reiported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  joint  resolution  'H  J.  Res,  542'.  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  she  had 
directed  the  Members  to  record  their 
prescrce  by  electronic  device,  whereupon 
320  Members  reco'-ding  their  presence,  a 
quorum,  and  she  .submitted  herev,ith  th.e 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  C; ^MRWOM.'^N.  When  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  was  not  i^resent 
v.T.s  ^ratie,  the  gcn'lcninn  from  \Yisconsin 
I  Mr.  Z'.r.LocKii,  had  the  floor  and  had 
consumed  19  minutes. 

The  Chair  recoeni^es  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Z.\blocki  i  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  .vicld? 

Mr.  Z.\BLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thanl:  the  gentleman 
for  yieldintr. 

I  should  like  to  join  v,ith  my  colleagues 
who  have  complimented  the  gentleman 
fro!n  Wisconsin  for  his  pioneering  effort 
in  this  very  difTicult  and  important  field. 
I  join  unreservedly  in  that  compliment. 
even  though  I,  unfortunately,  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  bill.  I  do 
ncree  with  the  gentleman's  intent  on  the 
subject  of  war  powers,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain features  of  the  gentleman's  bill 
which  give  me  great  conrern. 

When  we  rose  here  a  minute  ago.  the 
•rentleman  from  Missouri  h.ad  been  talk- 
ing with  the  gentleman  about  section  4 
■lb  I .  That  section  gives  m.e  great  concern, 
too.  because  that  section  says  that  the 
President  must  make  a  report  of  commit- 
ting troops  to  combat  v.hen  there  has 
been   no   declaration   of   war.   and   that 
then  within  120  days,  after  that  report 
has  been  submitted,  his  authority  to  con- 
duct the  hostility  expire^,  unless  the  Con- 
gress in  the  meantime  has  affirmatively 
acted  cither  to  declare  war  or  to  other- 
wise approve  the  action  taken, 
Mr,  Z.'VBLOCKI.  Or  disapprove, 
Mr.  DENNIS,  That  is  right,  but  if  it 
is  disapproved,  of  course,  it  would  expire. 
The  point  I  am   makin::  is  that  under 
the  gentleman's   bill   there   is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  very  important  policy 
determination     of     whether     hostilities 
should  continue  or  not  can  be  decided 
by  our  inaction.  In  other  words,  if  we 
do  not  do  a  thing  in  the  Congress,  when 
the  120  days  have  expired,  we  have  there- 
by made   the   fateful   decision   that   the 
hostilities  commencrcl  by  Die  Executive 
should  end. 

I  submit  to  th.e  gentleman,  th.at  we 
.should  have  the  authority-— and  the  gen- 
tleman's bill  I  know  crants  that — to  re- 
quire the  Executive  under  tho.-c  circum- 
sUmces  to  terminate  his  action,  hut  it 
.seems  to  me  only  fair  and  proper  that 
if  we  want  to  take  an  important  step 
at  that  time,  we  should  be  required  to 
take  some  vo^  affirmatively  to  tcrim- 
nate,  .; 

As  the  gentleman  know.s.  I.  my.stif. 
liavo  a  war  iwweis  bill  before  the  Con- 
gress which  so  provides.  Under  my  bill 
i!"  there  has  been  no  declaration  of  war 
or  any  attack  on  the  United  States— tlu^ 
bill  dues  not  a!>ply  in  those  two  cases— 


and  the  President,  nevertheless,  commits 
troops  to  combat,  he  mu-t  make  a  rcjjort 
to  us,  and  within  90  days,  under  tny 
13ropo<:r'l.  v,e  must  vote  it  up  or  down.  We 
have  to  vote,  but  we  do  not  make  him 
stoi  tinlc-s  v.c  vote  it  dov.ii 

I  cannot  help  but  suggest  to  tiie  gen- 
tleman— and  I  am  very,  very  sincere 
aboi'.t  thi.s— that  if  we  arc  going  to  take 
.'juch  an  important  step  and  detefmine  ■ 
.such  important  policy.  v,e  should  do  it 
by  an  afSrmative  vote,  not  just  by  letting 
129  days  drift  by  without  acting,  which 
tiien  automatically  endi  the  authority  to 
conduct  the  hostility. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlcm.in  from  Indian.i  very  sincerely  tha^ 
v.c  certainly  aijprcciatcd  th?  impact  the 
gentlcm.a.i  made  in  this  area  of  discus- 
sion when  he  testified  before  the  .sub- 
committee. Certainly  v.-e  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  his  interest  and  the  legislation 
he  has  introduced,  and  we  gave  it  full 
con.-^^ideraticn. 

Let  me  point  out,  however,  where  the 
gentleman's  ;n-c;-.osal  does  not.  indeed,  re- 
turn the  balance  m  the  war  powers  area, 
as  docs  the  provision  of  section  4  b'  that 
within  120  days  Cor.gress  must  act 
affirmatively. 

Indeed,  if  it  might  not  be  able  to  pas=- 
any  legi.slation,  such  a  situation  could.  I 
mi,7ht  add.  develop  because,  as  in  tlie 
gen'leman's  bill,  if  the  Congress  would 
pa=s  legislation  disapproving  the  Presi- 
dent's comm.itment  of  troops  and  if  it 
were  a  bill  or  a  .loint  resolution  the  Presi- 
dent could  veto  It.  If  the  President  would 
veto  the  bill  it  would  take  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  Congress  to  override.  Under  the 
proM,-ions  of  section  4'b'  if  tlie  Presi- 
dent vetoes  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
strength  to  override,  then  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  is  not  enacted  and  after 
120  da.vs  the  commitment  of  troops  mu>t 
cease.  This  could  not  happen  imder  the 
gentleman's  proposal. 

As  for  the  gentleman  from  Indiana's 
proposal.  I  further  humbly  submit  tliat  it 
gives  tlie  President  m.ore  power  than  he 
has  now.  Indeed,  the  President  m  the 
gentleman's  proposal  could  veto  a  con- 
gressional bill  of  disapproval.  If  we  did 
not  have  a  two-lhirds  majority  the  troop.- 
could  remain. 

We  have  giten  this  matter  some  con- 
sideration. If  we  want  to  bring  in  mean- 
ingful legislation  we  must  close  all  these 
little  loo;iholes  in  war  powers  leci-lation 
Mr  WOLFF  Madam  Cl.airman.  will 
the  gentleman  .\ield.' 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  yield  to  t!ie  centle- 
man  from.  Nrv.-  York 

^!^  WOLFF,  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  say  so  far  as  the  Congress  not  de- 
claring war.  this  is  an  action  in  it-self 
because  the  full  power— and  I  do  not 
a:;rce  with  those  who  say  :t  is  shared 
power— to  declare  war  resides  in  the  Con- 
gres.s  of  the  United  Slates  I  quote  Joh:-. 
Mar.shall; 

The  war  power^  beini;  by  the  Consutuiion 
ve.-ted  in  tlie  Congress,  the  iiciroiis  oi  that 
body  alone  ^a:i  be  resor:ed  lo  a.-  our  guide.   . 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Con^tress  does 
not  decl.iie  \v,ir  is  m  itself  a:i  affirmaine 
action 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  We  do  intend  to  com- 
plete tlie  general  debate  toni,:ht,  Madam 
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Chairman.  We  have  a  heavy  schedule 
for  the  entire  week.  This  is  important 
legislation.  We  would  want  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  to  be  here  for  the 
debate  and  we  will  have  a  further  oppor- 
tunity on  Wednesday  when  we  read  the 
bill  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  We  mu.st  finish  the  debate  tonight 
and  I  hope  we  will  not  have  any  interup- 
tion.<.  I  want  to  make  the  announcement 
that  we  will  finish  debate  whatever  the 
hour.  Within  the  3  hours,  we  will  hear 
everybody's  views  and  try  to  answer  the 
questions. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Madam  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  given  my  bill  the  utmost  consider- 
ation, there  is  no  question  about  it  in 
my  mind,  and  I  uish  the  gentleman  liad 
arrived  at  a  different  solution,  but  un- 
der my  bill  as  the  gentleman  knows,  if 
there  has  been  a  declaration  of  war  or 
attack  on  this  country  the  bill  does  not 
apply  at  all.  and  the  bill  further  says 
that  we  in  Congress  mu.st  be  consulted 
first  except  in  emergencies. 

It  is  only  in  emergency  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  going  to  be  able  to  commit  troops 
without  consulting  us,  under  the  terms 
of  my  bill,  but  if  he  does  that  then  it 
just  seems  to  me  if  we  want  to  call  liim 
off  and  end  it.  it  is  only  in  an  emergency 
situation  where  he  can  do  it  at  all.  and 
it  ought  to  be  incumbent  on  us  to  tell  liim 
our  views  and  to  vote  them,  and  we 
should  not  decide  a  question  like  that 
just  by  letting  120  days  go  by  and  not 
doing  anytiiing. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  in  my 
humble  opinion  under  the  Ic^i.-^lative  .'^et- 
up  in  the  Constitution,  we  cannot  pass 
a  binding  law  and  completely  circumvent 
the  Executive  as  the  gentleman  tries  to  do 
with  his  re.solution.  if  we  try  to  act  to 
stop  the  war.  If  our  action  is  going  to 
have  the  binding  force  of  law.  it  has  to 
be  reported  to  the  Executive.  We  cannot 
avoid  the  problem  of  the  veto  because 
it  is  built  into  the  constitutional  scheme. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  resolution  is.  as  I  said,  a  double- 
barreled  attempt  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  war  powers  in  a  legislative  manner. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mariam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jcr.-ey  iMr.  FrFLiNCHfY- 

SEN  I  . 

Mr.  ■  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  wonder  if  I  mi.sheard  what 
the  gentleman  said.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  a  decision  had 
been  made  in  subcommiitec  against  posi- 
tive action  by  Congress  to  up-et  a  Pres- 
idential determination  to  ue  troops?  Did 
he  describe  that  (!eci:--ion  as,  ''We  must 
close  all  the.-e  little  loophopes?" 

Is  the  gentleman  ."^urrgcsting  that  the 
President's  authority  to  commit  troops 
overseas  is  a  "little  loophole  "  that  Con- 
gress must  clo.~:e?  I  wrote  down  what  I 
thought  I  under.-tood  the  gentleman  to 
say.  I  can  hardly  believe  my  ears,  if  he 
is  describing  the  situation  that  is  pre- 
.sented  to  us  by  4'bi  a.s  simply  an  at- 
teiiipt  by  his  subcommittee  to  close  •lit- 
tle loopholes  '  now  avail.' ble  lojour  Chief 
Executive. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
that  is  not  the  interpretation  at  all.  If 
we  are  going  to  reassert  our  constitu- 
tional obligation  and  responsibility,  and 
bring  balance  in  the  warmaking  powers 
area,  it  is  necessary  that  we  take  such 
steps  and  enact  such  legislation  where- 
in a  veto  will  not  negate  the  outcome 
a  majority  of  Congress  wishes  to  bring 
about.  In  so  doing,  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman,  4<b'  closes  that  •little  loop- 
hope"  of  a  veto  that  the  President  can 
u.se  in  vetoing  actions  of  the  majority 
of  the  Congress  or  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent could  veto  and  it  would  require  two- 
thuds  of  Congress  to  overrule  him.  That 
IS  what  I  was  referring  to. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

.Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
^Tadam  Chairman,  I  am  glad  the  Hou.se 
is  considering  this  war  powers  resolu- 
tion, but  I  do  very  much  regret  that  a 
matter  as  import^^nt  and  precedent  set- 
ting as  this  should  be  debated  so  late  with 
so  few  Members  to  hear  the  debate. 

But.  Members  of  this  body  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  res- 
olution, and  this  is  one  of  the  rea.sons  I 
voted  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  report  tlie  resolution,  even  though  I 
have  considerable  misgivings  about  it. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  those 
who  have  commended  and  complimented 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
CT.mir.ittee.  As  ex  ofTicio  member  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  attended  as  many  of  the 
licr. rings  and  as  much  of  the  markup  as 
I  could,  and  he  certainly  gave  full  atten- 
tion to  the  ratlier  delicate  and  compli- 
cated problems  that  are  involved  here. 
Members  will  recall  that  on  three  prior 
occasions  the  Hou-e  has  pa.ssed  legisla- 
tion concerning  war  powers.  Twice  in 
the  02d  Congress  we  approved  the  lan- 
guage of  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
which  contained  sections  calling  upon 
the  President  to  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress before  involving  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  conflict,  and  then 
report  to  the  Congress  all  actions  taken 
without  .'specific  prior  autliority  by  the 
Congress. 

While  I  supported  these  resolutions 
and  still  strongly  support  the  con.sulting 
and  reporting  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion before  us.  I  must  say  that  I  liave 
reservat  ions — serious  reservations — over 
some  of  the  oix-rating  provisions  that 
have  been  added  to  this  year's  bill.  In 
particular,  I  am  concerned,  as  others 
who  have  already  spoken  have  expre.sscd 
their  concern,  over  .section  4'h> .  through 
which  the  President  can  be  forced  to  act 
as  a  rc.-iult  of  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  act. 

Under  .section  4'bi,  the  President  will 
be  required  to  terminate  any  commit- 
ment and  to  remove  any  enlargement  of 
the  U.S.  Forces  with  respect  to  whicli  a 
rejjort  would  be  required  and  had  been 
submitted  to  Congress,  unle.'s  the  Con- 
gress enacts  a  declaration  of  war  or  some 
.sjiecific  authorization  for  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The  effect  of  4ib) 
would  be  to  permit  the  exercise  of  con- 
gressional will  through  inaction. 
Surel.v  the  Congress  ougiit  to  exercise 
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a  positive  way  by  voting 


its  powers  in 
"yes  '  or  "no. 

There  are  some  other  sections  that 
we  ought  to  look  at  very  carefully.  Sec- 
tion 4ic)  provides  that  the  Congress  can 
by  a  concurrent  resolution  force  the 
President  to  disengage  U.S.  Forces  when 
they  are  engaged  in  hostilities  without  a 
declaration  of  war  or  other  specific  au- 
thority. The  constitutionality  has  been 
questioned  by  many  people,  and  there 
are  many  distinguished  lawyers,  of  which 
I  cannot  claim  to  be  one,  who  suggest 
that  such  a  concurrent  resolution  can- 
not be  made  binding  on  the  President 
since  it  does  not  comply  with  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  anything 
with  legislative  effect  be  presented  to 
the  Chief  Executive  for  liis  approval  or 
disapproval. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  could  discuss  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  at  great 
length,  but  I  believe  we  know  alreadv 
from  the  debate  what  the  principal  and 
significant  points  are.  over  which  we 
should  be  concerned.  The  gentleman  from 
Wi.scon.jin  'Mr.  Zablockh  has  already 
discussed  the  joint  resolution  very  effec- 
tively. Other  Members  are  interested  in 
expressing  their  views. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  when 
the  time  comes  I  expect  to  support  the 
efforts  of  two  members  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr. 
BUCHANAN'  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Whalen)  to  amend  section 
4'bi  to  correct  the  shortcomings  I  have 
described  and  basically  to  conform  pretty 
much  to  the  provisions  that  are  in  the 
bill  which  was  introduced  bv  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

I  would  urge  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  then  we  woiild  have  a 
good  measure.  If  the  amendment  could 
be  adopted  I  would  vote  "yea"  on  final 
passage.  As  it  is,  I  have  verv  serious 
reservations. 

I  should  like  also  to  mention  in  pass- 
ing that  I  exiDect  to  offer  \\hat  I  feel 
will  be  a  perfecting  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  contingencies,  when  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  to  continue  hostilities 
alter  he  has  been  directed  to  cease  them 
in  order  to  disengage  our  forces  with 
reasonable  safety.  There  is  such  a  jno- 
vision  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  do  net  know 
whether  it  was  di.scussed  in  subcommit- 
tee, but  it  would  seem  to  me  it  is  almost 
essential  to  have  some  mechanism  by 
which,  if  the  Congress  should  act  posi- 
tively, or  after  120  da.vs.  if  the  automatic 
Ijrovision  remains  in  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent could  take  action.  If  the  120  days 
are  up  and  he  has  to  mido  whatever  he 
has  done  it  would  seem  to  me  certainly 
we  would  want  to  1§L  him  have  authority 
to  let  the  troops  fight  their  way  out  with 
maximum  .safety,  instead  of  just  having  a 
liell-mell  automatic  dropping  of  guns 
and  leaving. 

I  suppose  one  could  say  it  was  implied. 
I  believe  the  Senate  was  wi.se  to  include 
the  provision.  If  under  those  circum- 
stances he  certifies  to  the  Congress  thait 
this  is  the  situation  and  in  order  to 
safely  withdraw  from  hostilities  the 
hostilities  must  go  on  for  a  given  period 
of  time,  this  would  give  him  legal  au- 
thority to  do  it. 

I  do  not  agree  with  loo  much  of  the 
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Senate  bill,  but  I  believe  tliis  is  one  provi- 
sion we  should  copy. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  On  page  4  are  we  really 
saying  that  tlie|'resident  shall  terminate 
any  commitment  and  remove  any  en- 
largement of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  unless 
the  Congress  enacts  a  declaration  of  war 
or  a  specific  authoriza,tion  for  tlie  use  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  on  tlie  "oasis  of  some- 
.  thing  similar  to  tha  Guii  of  Tonkin 
Resolution?  ? 

Mr.    MAILLIARD.^^hat    is    precisely 
what  we  are  saying,  yes  ^ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam,  Cluiiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yir'.d  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentleman 
mentioning  the  possibility  of  a  perfect- 
ing amendment.  I  noticed  the  language 
in  the  Senate  bill,  and  I  felt  that  it  was 
not  necessary,  that  it  was  tuiderstood. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
sincere  in  presenting  this  as  a  problem 
which  has  to  be  faced. 

As  a  courtesy  to  the  Members  of  this 
body,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
read  the  language  into  the  R^conn  at  this 
time,  so  that  it  would  be  in  the  printed 
Record  and  therefore  we  could  examine 
it  In  advance,  for  consideration  on 
Wednesday? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  that 
before  the  debate  is  over.  The  ^Senate 
language  does  not  apply  directly  to  our 
joint  resolution.  It  had  to  be  rewritten, 
and  I  do  not  have  the  text  yet. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Fountain  >. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  issue  of  war  or  peace  has  troubled 
mankind  since  the  creation. 

Time  and  time  again  throu:^hout  his- 
tory, that  awesome  question  has  con- 
fronted every  nation.  The  way  in  which 
nations  have  answered  that  question  has 
often  determined  their  fate  and  affected 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people— for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse. 

Sometimes  the  answers  brought  forth 
turmoil  and  terror.  Kingdoms  were  lost, 
empires  crumbled,  and  drmocijacies  were 
subjugated  by  dictatorships. 

In  other  cases,  the  answers  have  re- 
sulted in  democracy— as  in  the  American 
Revolution— and  have  brought  about  the 
defeat  of  vicious  ag!;ression— a.-  in  World 
War  II. 

Alwa.vs  unwelcome,  this  question  of 
war  or  peace  is  probably  the  most  signif- 
icant and  far-reaching  question  any 
nation  is  ever  compelled  to  face  up  to. 
In  a  democracy,  surely  the  question  is 
not  to  be  answered  by  one  man  aione. 

CoiLsequently.  our  debate  today,  e^-tab- 
lishing  responsible  guidelinrs  relative  to 
the  Avar  powers  of  the  Presidency  is  a 
crucial  one.  The  manner  in  which  we 
.settle  it  will  have  long-lasting  effects  on 
the  future  of  democracy  in  our  country. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  very  w  isely  di- 
vided up  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, defining  and  limiting  the  pow- 


ers of  each  of  the  three  branches,  and 
limiting  overall  power  as  well,  knowing 
that  unlimited  government  is  tyranny. 

The  Congress,  and  only  the  Congress, 
was  gi\eri  the  constitutional  authoritv  to 
declare  war.  But.  as  we  have  all  observed, 
down  through  many  years  this  power 
has  been  dangerously  eroded. 

No  President,  howe'.er  sincere  and 
dedicated,  ought  ever  to  have  unlimited 
power  to  commit  our  Nation  to  war, 
without  the  express  aijproval  ol  the  Na- 
tion throuL-h  its  duly  elected,  locally  rc- 
spoiisibU?  representatives,  in  the  Con- 
tress  of  tlie  United  Slates. 

America  must  profit  by  the  sorrowful 
lessons  learned  on  the  mainland  of  Asia 
during  the  counse  of  the  past  three  dec- 
ade-. 

Congress  never  declared  war.  nor  did 
it  lake  other  clear-cut  afiirmative  action 
during  the  Korean  police  action.  It  never 
formally  declared  war  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  although  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution  was  looked  upon  by  many 
as  having  produced  that  effect. 

As  a  result,  confusion  and  uncertainty 
throughout  the  Nation  has  existed  about 
i!ic  purpose  and  objectives  of  our  mili- 
tary commitment.  As  the  costs  in  men 
and  treasure  escalated,  disunity  and  dis- 
sension, confasion  and  frustration,  and 
fears  and  doubts  increased. 

Such  a  situation  just  must  never  be 
allowed  to  develop  again. 

We  must  make  e\ery  effort  to  prevent 
our  Nation  from  ever  again  embarking 
on  full-scale  war  witliout  the  full  moral 
sanction  and  support  of  the  American 
Iieople. 

In  practical  effect,  this  means  that 
without  further  delay,  we  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  mu§t  act.  We  must  never 
let  ourselves  Ijecome  iinolved  in  another 
war  without  appropriate  afiirmative  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

That  is  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
measure  before  the  House  today— House 
Joint  Re-olution  542.  the  War  Powers 
Pevolutionof  1973. 

This  landmark  measure  simply  reaf- 
firms consrcssional  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution.  It  would  require  tlie 
President  to  act  within  constitutional 
limits,  in  any  commitment  of  U.S.  forces 
abroad. 

The  resolution  calls  for  promi)t  Presi- 
dential consultation  with  Ihe  Congress 
in  any  such,  situation.  It  provides  a  pro- 
cedure for  consideration  by  Congress, 
when  U.S.  forces  are  committed',  and  it 
requires  a  withdrawal  of  those  forces  if 
congressional  approval  is  not  forthcom- 
ing^ in  120  days. 

This  ic^iolution  was  .-hapcd  by  the  For- 
ci;.n  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments, of  which  I  am  a  member. 

It  is  the  fourth  such  resolution  on  war 
powers  to  bo  reported  by  that  subcom- 
mittee in  tiie  la:-t  3  year.s.  Moreover,  it  i-. 
the  most  compiehen.-ivo  and  stron-est 
m.'  asure  to  be  reported. 

Alter  careful  study  and  con.-ideraiion 
ol  the  voluminous  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  on  the  issue  of  war  powers 
I  am  convinced  that  the  proposal  we  are 
debatmu  today  neither  lakes  away  from, 
nor  adds  to  the  coh.stilutiunal  ri-;hts  or 
powtr.v  of  the  Pioident 


In  other  words,  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  left  intact.  We  couldn't 
chanse  their  respective  powers,  if  we 
tried  to.  not  by  legislation. 

What  the  resolution  does  do.  however, 
is  require  the  President  lo  u.-,e  his  con- 
stitutional authority  in  a  re.sponsible 
manner,  when  he  deems  it  neces.sarv  to 
involve  the  United  States  militarily 
overseas. 

.^t  the  same  time.  Hou.sc  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 542  places  a  burden  on  the  Congress 
to  act  res!X)nsib!y  in  addressing  itself  to 
sucli  situations. 

Some  Membei^  have  expressed  uneasj- 
nrss  about  ihe  mechanism  provided  in 
section  4'b.  of  the  resolution,  which 
would  require  that  any  commitment  ol 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  military  action 
must  end  after  120  days,  if  Con"ress  has 
not  acted  affnmati', eiy  to  endorse  the 
President's  action. 

I  believe  this  .section  lo  be  the  krv  to 
effective  war  powers  legislation.  Perhaps 
the  period  for  congressional  action 
should  be  shorter  or  longer- 30  da.vs.  60 
days.  90  days,  or  120  days  as  provided  bv 
this  measure.  On  that,  reasonable  men 
may  differ — and  compromise. 

There  can  be  no  compromising,  how- 
ever, on  the  i>sue  of  afJiimative  action  as 
provided  in  section  4<bi.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  must  at  .some  point  be 
permitted  to  have  their  voices  heard 
through  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  Con'-;res«. 

Opponents  of  the  provision  have  sug- 
sested  that  we  run  the  risk  of  requiring 
the  President  to  disen';a'ie  from  combat 
abroad  simply  as  a  result  of  congressional 
inaction. 

Such  a  view  demeans  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  Congress  conducts  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  issues  of  war  and  peace. 
The  attitude  proceeds  from  a  kind  of 
"worst  case  analysis"  w  hich  overlooks  the 
totality  of  the  war  powers  resolution 
and  the  political  environment  which 
would  prevail  if  events  trigiiered  its  pro- 
cedures. 

Under,  the  resolution,  the  President 
would  be  expected  lo  consult  with  con- 
gre.ssional  leaders  before  making  deci- 
sions which  would  send  American  fight- 
ing men  abroad  into  combat. 

Under  the  resolution,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  report  to  the  fullest 
extent  po.-~sible  on  objectives  and  scope 
of  the  commitment  he  had  undertaken. 

Without  question,  legislation  calling 
for  an  affirmation  of  ilie  Presidents  ac- 
tion would  be  introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress, jirobably  immediately  alter  the 
commitment. 

After  all.  it  takes  only  one  Member  of 
either  body— 1  out  of  535— to  drop  in 
such  a  bill  or  re-oJulion  of  support  for 
the  President. 

Once  that  siiiLJo  bill  is  introduced,  the 
l)rocedures  which  require  congressional 
action  would  be  .set  in  motion,  and  a  final 
vole  would  have  to  be  taken  in  both 
Houses  before  the  120-day  period  ends 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
po.ssible  to  see  Congress  not  acting  at 
all.  It  must  act  and  it  will  act 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  this  body  re,;ect 

any  attempts  to  delete  section  4ib' a 

deletion  which  would  destroy  the  heart 
ol  the  rosolutiou 
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Madam  Chairman.  I  have  stood  with 
three  Presidents  on  the  need  for  protect- 
ing tlie  American  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. Once  our  forces  were  fighting  there, 
once  our  honor  had  been  committed.  I 
believed  we  had  to  see  the  conflict 
througii. 

This  \\a5  particularly  .mpressed  upon 
me  during  a  .-tudy  miJrsion  to  the  Far 
East  in  1969.  Our  group  met  with  the 
cn.'tmeui.-hed  Prime  Minister  of  Singa- 
pore. Lee  Kuan  Yew. 

Ke  impressed  upon  us  that  the  United 
States  as  the  "bulwark  of  freedom"— 
those  were  his  very  words— could  not 
leave  Asia  under  conditions  of  defci^t. 
surrender,  or  disgrace.  ILs  words  were, 
indeed.  con\incing. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  supported 
our  Vietnam  commitmenis.  however.  I 
have  had  grave  nusgivm-s  about  the 
lack  of  consultation  and  coo;:eratioii  be- 
tween the  E.xecutive  and  tiie  Congress 
about  tlie  connict  in  Southeast  Asui. 

The  Congress  lias  not  been  permuted 
to  pluy  the  role  in  the.-e  hostilities  v.hich 
the  Con.:tiiution  mandates.  Conse- 
ciuently,  we  must  have  more  concrete 
!;u;dohnes  for  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  if  we  are  to  avoid  reiDeii- 
t:on  of  past  mi-takts. 

Madarn  Chainmn.  v. e  arc  pondciing 
matters  o:  great  significance  today.  The 
outcome  of  tiiese  dehbeiations  may  well 
afTect  future  d.:ci>io;:s  on  v.ar  and  peace 
for  thi.>  Nation. 

Let  us  hope  and  jDiay  tiiat  we  will 
never  again  be  forced  to  make  .such 
decu-;ons.  Recognizing  the  po.'sibilnv  of 
such  decisions  in  the  future,  however, 
let  us  be  prepared  to  reach  a  nationai 
consensu-  on  a  course  of  action  before 
the  Nation  has  become  irretiievablv 
committed. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  war  powers 

resolution  o:   1&7.3.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MAILLI.^RD.  Madam  Chairman. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

New  Jei-ey  iMr.  Frei.inchuvsfn  > 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  feel  constrained  to  begin 
by  e.xpressmg  regret  that  we  should  be 
di.scu'-sing  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legi-lation  to  be  considered 
liii.s  year  at  so  late  an  hour.  No  neces- 
sity compels  us  to  do  so.  I  might  point 
out  tii..t  it  is  nov.-  12  minutes  past  7 
and  I  am  the  fourth  speaker  on  tins 
J.ropcai.  I  regret  that  tin-  should  be  the 
ca.'-e  becau.se  I  sense  a  feeling  among 
proponents  that  we  should  not  debate 
the  issue  at  all.  In  far  t.  during  the  -)uo- 
rum  call  just  now  I  was  asked  if  I  would 
nut  ^.ibmii  rny  remarks  for  the  Rr.'  ord. 
If  I  would  do  .so.  It  was  suggested  that 
others  who  were  planning  to  speak 
would  do  hkev.re.  It  is  rny  opinion  tiiat 
what  is  involved  m  this  legislation  is  too 
important  for  us  to  ticat  this  .so  ca  u- 
ally. 

Quite  obviously  there  are  men  and 
v.oiiien  W'th  good  intentions  who  are 
■■uppoiting  lias  joint  resolution.  But  as 
I  said  uiien  T  appeared  bctore  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ru'es.  good  iiitr-ntions  do  not 
make  good  legi.  lation.  My  misgivings 
about  this  particular  joint  resolution, 
as  It  i.s  now  piirased.  are  monumental. 

While  I  respect  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  Irom  Wiscon.  m  'Mr.  Za- 
-LO'Kii    I   (:o   i.ot    i.jiee   with   him— in 
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fact.  I  emphatically  disagi-ec— that  this 
is  a  practical  solution. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  effective.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
eciuitable.  Above  all  I  do  not  think  it 
IS  workable.  I  do  not  think  It  is  sen.si- 
tive  to  the  President's  constitutional  war 
powers.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  delicate 
solution.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  subversion  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  which  makes  this  ill- 
ativi  ;ed  effort  in  order. 

I  ikewise  I  disagree  witli  m.v  elociuent 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  do  not  think  it  will  avoid  the 
repetition  of  past  mistakes.  In  fact.  I  can 
see  r.othing  that  would  justify  the  reso- 
lution as  written  except  a  compulsion  for 
.'c!f-a-~.sertion  on  tiie  part  of  Congress. 

I  know  that  Members  of  the  Hou.^c 
h.ive  all  received  letters  concerning  thi.5 
resolution,  some  urging  siipnort  for  the 
measure  as  it  came  out  of  committee, 
and  ethers  urging  major  clianges  in  it« 
language. 

My  purpo.se  here  tonight  is  to  examine 
briffiy  the  reasons  for  the  resolution. 
What  is  it  that  we  seek  to  accomplish? 
Wlif^t  is  the  mechanism  proposed  to 
achieve  these  goals?  And  even  more  im- 
portantly, what  is  the  likely  result  should 
this  resolution  as  written  be  enacted? 

In  recent  years  many  Americans  in 
Government  as  well  as  in  private  life 
.have  voiced  concern  over  v.hat  they  see 
as  a  diminution  of  the  historic  role  of 
Congress  as  the  final  arbiter  of  war  and 
Vf^zxe.  The  proponents  of  House  Joint 
Rt'^olution  342  would  have  us  believe  that 
this  measure  addresses  itself  to  that 
problem  an4  helps  correct  it.  In  fact, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.' 
Tlie  obvious  spot  to  look  to  determine 
the  pun::ose  of  the  legislation  is  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  and.  I  might  soy, 
the  statements  of  the  proponents. 

Let  us  look  at  the  report.  On  page  3  it 
asserts  that  the  Cambodian  incursion  of 
May  1970.  caused  many  Members  to  be 
dr^'irbed  by  the  lack  of  consultation 
with  Congress.  Another  reference  on 
page  5  Is  to  the  commitment  of  !;..«. 
Forces  exclusively  by  the  President  with- 
out congressional  approval  or  adccjuate 
con'-'ultation  v.ith  the  Congress. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  all  that  were  in- 
vuhcd  in  this  resolution  were  the  impor- 
tance of  emphasizing  the  necessity  for 
adcrpiate  consultation  and  rf  porting  by 
«he  f  ::o,:ut:ve  fo  Congres.s,  I  would  be  for 
it.  as  I  have  been  in  favor  of  previoas 
war  powers  resolutions. 

Mention  has  been  made  by  several 
Members  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
The  Hou.se  has  acted  favorably  in  previ- 
ous years  on  war  powers  resolutions,  but 
this  resolution  is  quite  different  from 
what  we  have  approved  before.  What  we 
have  aijprovcd  previously  was  basically 
to  underscore  the  necessity  of  Congress 
gettin-'  updated  and  adequate  informa- 
tion so  it  could  play  it.s  historic  constitu- 
tional role 

In  another  place,  on  page  ,5  the  com- 
mittee's aim  wa.s  "tb  reaffi.'-m  the  con- 
:  titutionally  given  authority  of  Congress 
to  declare  war."  The  report  also  declares 
on  page  4: 

T'.  r»  .tdri-  tJiO  l-..il,-in(p  provided  fir  rmd 
'  '•      .     '-'J     m     tiio     Constitution,     Cijii|.;ress 


must  now  reassert  Us  own  prerogatives  and 
re.spon.sibiiities. 

In  his  letter  to  Members,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr 
MoRc.^Ni  talked  of  balance,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  aNo 
talked  of  balance.  Dr.  Morgan  said: 

Tlierc  i.s  growing  opinion  In  and  out  of 
Coni-ress  that  in  recent  vears  the  t3alance  of 
war-m;-.king  powers  in  practice  has  swirn- 
too  heavily  to  the  President. 

Certainly  I  do  not  argue  over  the  need 
for  any  President  to  consult  closely  with 
Congres'-.  e  pecially  on  matters  involving 
the  use  of  our  troops.  There  is  a  need  for 
hini  to  report  fully  and  frequently  on  the 
nauire  of  threats  to  peace  or  the  rea^cn 
for  an  outbreak  of  hostihties. 

For  this  reason  I  fully  support  the  an- 
IMcach  of  section  3  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 542.  However,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mariik' 
tnat  it  is  unv.ise  to  include  in  those  re- 
quiremont.s  an  extension  of  the  linancial 
cost  of  a  commitment  of  troops.  The  m- 
formalion  would  be  of  little  value  to  us 
in  deciding  whether  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  President  was  good.  bad.  or  in- 
diffeier.t.  and  it  might  well  be  of  sub- 
stantial help  to  an  enemy  in  determinin  ; 
the  depth  of  our  commitment  of  trooi^s 
overseas. 

I  should  point  out  in  another  place  in 
the  committee  report,  at  the  top  of  page 
1),  in  commenting  on  section  3,  it  states 
that  con^j-'han'-e  "will  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  adequate  information  en 
v.liich  to  base  its  deliberations  and  pos- 
sible actions"  regarding  the  Presidents 
commiiment  of  forces.  I  agree  with  that 
statement.  But  if  information  furnished 
under  section  3  will  pro\  ide  an  adequate 
basis  for  action  by  Congress,  v.hy  is  there 
any  need  for  the  unfortunate  language 
of  section  4  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Wiscon'-in  iMr. 
Zablockii  has  attempted  to  provide  an 
answer.  He  said  it  is  to  correct  an  im- 
balance. If  there  is  an  imbalance  that 
requires  a  rea.ssertion  of  our  right  to  de- 
dare  war.  I  do  not  see  why  that  should 
he  necessary.  Surely  no  one  has  ever 
iloubted  that  the  Constitution  specifical- 
ly grants  Congress  that  important  power. 
And  I  doubt  very  much,  though  I  wish 
it  were  the  case,  that  the  gentleman  from 
V/isccnsin  is  correct  in  saying  that  de- 
clared war  IS  something  for  the  pages  of 
Instory.  Time  alone  will  tell,  but  I  as- 
sume if  we  are  to  prove  anytinng  by  this 
exercise,  it  is  to  remind  as  that  we  have 
the  inescaimble  obligation  of  declaring 
war  if  circumstances  so  indicate.  So  why 
IS  there  no'v  need  to  reassert  tins  partic- 
ular power  of  declaring  war?  And  just 
what  arc  the  other  powers  winch  mu.st  be 
reasserted  to  restore  balance?  And  why 
must  these  unspecified  powers  be  rea.s- 
.•-erted  at  this  particular  time? 

The  gentleman  from  Pcruisylvania 
(Mr.  Morgan  I  says  approval  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  542  will  e.xpre.'-s  our 
"v.ilhngne:;,  "— this  is  his  exiiression- to 
ai  ctpt  rcsijon.-ibililies  in  the  v.ar  iiowers 
v.hich  were  "intended"  by  our  fore- 
fathers. Surely  he  does  not  mean  that 
Congress  has  delegated  or  could  dele- 
gate other  powers  given  to  us  by  the 
Constitution. 

And  has  Congress  shown  itself  unwill- 


ing? And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
cryptic  statement  that  Congress  must 
reassert  responsibilities  which  were  "in- 
tended" by  our  Founding  Fathers?  At 
this  late  date  is  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee trying  to  spell  out  the  intentions 
of  those  who  wrote  the  Con.stitution?  If 
so.  just  what  responsibilities  did  the 
Founding  Fathers  intend  to  give  Con- 
gress? 

The  jJioiJonents  of  thi.s  Icgi.^kition  con- 
sider section  4  the  core,  or  the  kry.  as 
the  gentleman  from  North.  Carolina  put 
It.   of    the   proposal.   The   provisions   of 
/  section  4  in  my  opinion  lie  at  the  heart 

of  the  problem.  They  taint  the  entire 
effort. 

Air.  STR.^TTON.  Madiun  Cliairman. 
will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
eongratulate  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  for  the  very  re;isonable  and  .sen- 
sible analysis  he  is  giving  of  this  legis- 
lation. His  contribution  in  the  commit- 
tee report  was  outstanding  and  I  think 
his  contributions  in  connection  with  the 
debate  on  this  legislation  have  been  out- 
standing. We  are  legislating  here,  and 
I  hojie  to  ha\e  something  to  say  myself 
on  that  point  in  a  few  minutes,  in  a 
highly  charged,  emotional  atmosiihere 
where  fact  is  fiction  and  fiction  is  fact, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  is  one  of  the  few  .sound  heads  i;^ 
the  Congress  today  on  this  subject.  W^ 
can  all  feel  what  the  temper  of  the  Hou.se 
is.  but  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  are 
going  to  ring  true  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  com- 
pliments. 

My  real  regret  about  the  nature  of  this 
debate  is  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
taken  casually  by  too  many  Members.  I 
ha\e  no  intention  of  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  relatively  few- 
Members  on  the  floor,  but  I  would  hope 
we  are  going  to  have  a  discu.ssion.  pro 
and  con.  of  some  of  the  unwi.se  provisions 
of  this  bill  before  the  debate  concludes. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  threat  that  we  may  be  here  imtil 
midnight,  but  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  should  have  begun  the  cieoate^ 
'  after  6  o'clock  and  that  we  have  come 

stioh   a   short   way   into   the  debate   iiy 
almost  7:30. 

In  any  event,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  I  was  saying,  had  flcxibilily 
,  in  mind  when  they  deliberately  refrained 

from  clo.sely  defining  tlie  responsibilities 
of  the  legislative  and  the  executive  • 
branches  with  respect  to  the  power  to 
make  war.  Section  4 1 a '  and  section  4 >  b  > . 
on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  de\elop  a 
mechanism  under  which  the  President 
and  the  Congress  would  necessarily  have 
to  follow  a  rigid  series  of  procedures. 

Section  4i  b  1 .  in  the  words  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  .seeks  --to  deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  commit  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  for  more  than  120  days  without 
specific  approval" — by  Congress,  of 
course.  This  ternn^iation  of  our  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  and  the  enforced 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  is  uncondi- 
,  tioHal.  It  must  be  done  without  regard 
even  to  the  safety  of  our  Armed  Forces. 


Let  us  examine  the  reasons  given  for 
this  language.  Unquestionably,  a  basic 
purpose  must  be  to  force  Congress  to 
reas.sert  itself:  that  is.  declare  war.  spe- 
cifically support  the  President  or  specifi- 
cally oppose  him.  In  simple  terms,  its 
purpose  is  to  goad  Congress  to  discharge 
one  of  its  fundamental  resjjonsibilities. 
Somehow,  it  seems  to  me  sad  and  un- 
justified that  there  should  be  this  feeling 
th;it  Confess  i .  w-cak  kneed,  tiiit  we  are 
iclurtant  or  even  incaj:able  of  action, 
that  we  must  he  reminded  of  the  ur.;enc.v 
of  fully  considering  the  im;3lications  of 
hostilities  in  \\hi(  h  our  own  troops  are 
involved. 

But.  perh.aps  section  4  b  needs  to  be 
read  again.  It  aims,  tlie  committee  re- 
l^ort  .says,  "to  deny  the  President  the 
authority"  to  commit  our  forces  for  more 
ih.an  120  days.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
i^roposition.  Especially  as  this  denial  will 
occur  it  there  is  a  failure  to  act  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  The  language  tacitly 
assumes  that  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  has  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  commit  our  troops 
in  times  of  crisis. 

If  he  has  that  power,  and  I  hope  there 
is  no  argument  on  that  point,  how  can 
that  power  be  denied  him?  How-  can  ix.  be 
alirogated  by  the  passage  of  a  fixed  time 
schedule?  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  says  there  is  no  power  taken 
away  from  anyone  under  tiiis  proposal, 
that  nothing  is  given  to  Congress  or 
taken  away  from  the  President.  Well, 
what  is  this  attempt  to  deny  the  au- 
thority to  the  President  except  an  at- 
tempt to  deny  a  power  which  he  has 
under  the  Constitution  as  Commander  in 
Chief? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  eentleman  yield.' 
•  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  f^om  Indiana  '"Mr.  Dennls'. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Atadam  Chairman.  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jei-sey  if  the  President,  as  Commander 
m  Chief,  has  a  constitutional  right  in  the 
case  ot  an  emergency  such  as  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States,  to  deploy  troops, 
perhaps  on  the  high  .seas  or  even  in  Eu- 
rope, and  I  think  he  does  have  that  con- 
stitutional right.  How  can  we  say  that 
that  constitutional  right  expires  at  the 
conclusion  of  120  days  becau.se  we  do  not 
reaffirm  it  by  a  vote  in  this  bodv? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question.  I  consider  as  a  iiractical  mat- 
ter, if  there  is  authority  in  the  President 
to  take  the.-e  at  tions.  the  lapse  of  a  time 
period  cotiki  not  deprive  him  of  that 
power. 

We  sliould  bo  i:)r,igin,uic  about  wb.at 
we  are  discussing.  The  pioponents  of  this 
resolution  realize  that  inaction  is  the 
strongest  weapon  Congress  has.  We  have 
had  Vietnam  as  a  problem  for  in  years, 
and  until  today  we  did  not  take  any  pos- 
itive, direct  action  with  respct  to  wind- 
ing down  tliat  war. 

The  CHAIRWOMAN  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  h.is  expired. 

Mr.  ^L■\ILLIARD.  Madam  Cliairman. 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
m.m  trom  New  Jer.sev  'Mr.  Fkelinciu-v- 

SEN  I  . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  xMadam 
Cluui-man.  the  lact  of  the  matter  is  that 


there  is  little  likelihocd  in  many  cases 
that  Congress  will  move  in  any  direction. 
-SO  the  deliberate  intent  of  this  resolu- 
tion IS  to  have  concressional  inaction 
kick  off  a  key  change  in  national  policy. 
I  think  this  IS  ob.icctionable.  I  think  it  is 
unronstitutional.  Our  jxist  record  under- 
hne-  the  basic  responsibility  of  Congress, 
c;s  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  earlier, 
at  the  very  least,  positive  action  by  Con- 
Pi  ess  should  be  required  if  there  is  to  be 
i!  c  hange  in  the  nationrd  course  begun  by 
the  President  under  his  constitutional 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief 

:!r  DENNIS.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  again,  m  the  time 
remaining.  I  v.-onder  if  the  gentleman 
has  any  thought  on  the  different  but 
equally  interesting  subject  as  to  whetlier. 
ii.id  this  resolution  been  in  force  at  the 
'ime  we  got  into  Vietnam,  it  would  in 
tact  have  done  anytliing  to  prever.t  that 
involvement  ? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  am  glad  the  nentleman 
asked  me  that  question.  If  I  had  more 
time.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  at  length 
li  would  not  I  was  here  when  we  passed 
ti-ie  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  Had  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  said.  "The  best 
wax  to  defend  the  people  I  believe,  and 
to  i^rotect  oiu-  security  is  to  declare  war." 
w-e  would  have  declared  war. 

The  conclusion.  Madam  Chairman, 
let  me  say  that  tins  attempt  to  limit 
the  President's  ability  to  defend  the 
United  States— by  failure  of  Congie.ss 
to  take  affirmative  action — strikes  me  as 
inexcusably  irresponsible.  Proponents 
;n>;ue  that  a  fixed  time  period  allows 
Congress  the  necessary  time  to  become 
knowledc cable  about  the  nature  of  the 
ci-isis  and  then  to  decide  whether  to  sup- 
pnit  him  or  not.  But.  are  we  in  Congress 
so  impotent  that  we  must  attempt  to 
translorm  our  inability  to  act  into  a 
positive  policy  action?  Does  common- 
sense  not  toll  us  this  is  a  dangerous 
course? 

It  must  be  obvious,  moreover,  that  if 
the  President  can  exercise  his  authority 
with  rea.sonable  assurance  only  for  the 
120-day  period  that  he  will  act  differ- 
ently than  he  would  if  he  faced  no  such 
deadline  Could  we  in  Congress  .seriously 
expect  that  a  President  would  merely 
stand  by  to  awai'  the  ponderous  inac- 
tion of  Congress  to  undermine  his  (o\\- 
sidered  course  of  action.'  To  win  sup- 
port lor  his  actions,  he  miglu  hurriedly 
accelerate  the  fighting,  he  might  'go  for 
broke"  when  he  otherwi.se  would  move 
more  deliberately.  He  might  turn  a  rela- 
tively minor  affair  into  a  situation  call- 
ing for  the  upholding  of  national  h.onor 
Similarly,  an  enemy  niiuht  a\-oid  com- 
ing to  terms  with  our  Government,  in 
the  hope  that  with  the  passage  of  time 
the  President  s  autiiority  would  expire 

This  120-day  limitation,  it  seems  to 
me.  represents  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
an  untoresceable  future  situation,  al- 
most su.ely  of  critical  importance  to 
our  Nation's  security,  in  a  way  which 
might  well  jeopardize  our  nationai  in- 
terests. Its  strict  definition,  in  advance, 
of  our  mode  of  operations,  would  have 
the  effect  of  up.settmg.  and  quite  po.s- 
sibly  destroying,  the  flexibility  by  which 
successful  policy  decisions  are  reached. 
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Hard  as  it  is  to  believe,  section  4b  as 
now  written  coul-'  create  a  bituation  m 
wiiuii  no  one  in  the  U.S.  Government — 
r.either  the  President,  nor  the  Con- 
grt^.s — ■.voiild  have  the  re.-^iionsibihly  tor 
hancihng  a  r.ational  security  crisis.  Tlic 
section  provuies  tisat  if  t!ie  Cont;iess 
iails  to  act — fails  r.eriitr  to  approve  or 
c:  ^approve  the  dcployineiU  ol  lorces 
aoroaa  to  meet  a  .seciiiity  crisis — then 
tiie  PicMiient  .s  enjoined  ironi  contm- 
i;.n!4  tlie  de.ijloymcut. 

In  otlier  words,  let  us  asiiine  liiat  at 
s.vr.o  time  in  the  iiiture  a  >i:ualion  aii-es 
'■u.i.-ii  liireaicn.';  Aniericaii  secm'iry.  The 
Fresiiient  meets  it  by  deploying  U.3. 
forces  abroad.  He  re,oortb  tiir.t  action  to 
tiie  Congress.  The  Congre.^s  is  un;;Lle 
titiier  to  approve  or  du^approve  the 
P.esidential  action.  After  120  days,  re- 
ta:dle,>s  of  the  situation  ar.d  regardless 
of  the  threat  to  the  United  State-.,  tlie 
Pre:>idfnt  is  en  joined  from  conunuiiiK 
to  act  to  meet  the  sii'iation  in  his  ke<t 
judtrment.  The  threat  to  U.S.  security 
continues,  ar.d  theie  is  no  one  m  the 
U.S.  Government  v.ilhng  a:ui  let^ally  able 
to  lake  tiie  responsibihty  for  making  the 
decisions  necessary  to  meet  the  crisi--. 

It  i.s  one  thing  for  the  Conyrcss  to 
insL^t  upon  being  able  to  participate  in 
the  decision  to  deploy  forces  abroad.  But, 
surely  it  is  altofeether  anoihrr  ihmi;  to 
sav  that  if  the  Cont're>s  is  unable  or  un- 
T.illing  to  make  a  decision,  then  the 
P:e--;ut:.t  al.-o  .-irjuid  be  Ic-LaUy  rtfiv.ir'.a 
to  siiare  that  paralysis.  Must  Congie-.s, 
:n  it.^  de^lre  to  '  ar^sert  itstli,"  leave  thij 
country  incapable  of  taking  the  .sto;j.s 
ncces-sary  to  meet  some  futuie  tiircyt  to 
the  security  of  our  pcoi;lc'.'  Suieiy  not. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  section  i>h) 

V  ould  do. 

Tiie  manifold  cor.-filr.tional  and  na- 
tional security  problems  created  by  the 
120 -day  provision  of  section  4'bi'  are 
compounded  by  section  4'ci.  Tins  .sec- 
tioii  piovidvs  tiiat  hoUiht.<.s  and  dcploy- 
rr.er.t-  iiuiiaied  by  tiio  p, i  idcnt  may  be 
teim.ni.'fcd  by  Conr/;e.^:^  aloi.e  at  aiiv  tune 
withm  the  120-ciay  period  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  re.'-olution.  Concurrent  res- 
olutions,  of  course,   do  not   carry   the 

V  t.ioht  of  law.  Previous  legi'-lative  ii-.e 
of  a  concurrent  resolution— primarily 
&m:::-^  the  Second  Wo; id  War— piovidcd 
for  the  recall  of  addirional  powers 
granted  the  Executive  by  Congresr..  In 
cont/a-t.  it.^  use  in  Hou.se  Journal  Re  o- 
lution  .542  simply  represent.;  a  bald  effort 
to  terminate  existing  constitu'.ional  au- 
tho;;*y.  Un-itr  ;,uch  a  thc.ory,  Conf:;e':; 
could  decide  t-omoirow  that  hencefoith 
it  could  ne'.iute  by  concuirtnt  resolution 
i-.r.y  legLslation  it  ha;;  ever  pa.i'cd. 

Fur'hermo.'p,  it  i*;  doubtful  that  tills 
p:ovL'.on  could  f-ver  be  workable.  A,s 
P:t  idenls  have  throui.'hout  our  hi.stoiy, 
r.  is  pituiclablfc  that  a  Cinef  Fxecunve 
v.nl  i^no.e  a  concurrent  rc.solutioi>  if  h^- 
coes  no*,  agree  v. jih  i'.  It  seems  to  mo 
pai',' uK.riy  utiv.ise  to  invite  liiin  to  'io 
.'0  at  a  time  ol  national  crisis. 

St-ction.s  4  'b(  and  'c;  do  not  aid  in 
fianfying  a  ••*ilit:ht  7one  of  authoiity 
befaeen  Co.'.(^r»fs  and  the  PreMdent 
}-tat/irr  they  .succeef!  in  runnc  a  ho- 1  of 
1:1-/.  problems  In  the  pa-t  decade  thp 
United  States  has  (/one  tfirouvh  a  ''ar- 
3!.!'  e>p<Ti<-i,f  e  m  Indf^chma   liurini'  that 


period  t!ie  exectitive  branch  proved  to  be 
less  than  forthcoming  In  its  relationsliip 
with  Congress. 

I.  for  one.  desire,  indeed  expect,  the 
Executive  to  report  fully  and  consult 
closely  with  Congress,  particularly  dur- 
ing times  of  crisis.  For  that  reason.  I 
v.holcherrledly  support  the  reporting  and 
consiiltins  ap;noach  to  warpowers  legis- 
■  l.iiion.  The  role  of  Congress  would  be 
f  iiimnced  by  legisl.ition  wliich  would  ;  pell 
out  the  circum.stance.s  under  which  com- 
I'lcie  inlormation  would  be  provided 
pro;i-!ptly.  At  that  point  Congress  can 
be?t  be  able  to  decide  what  legitimat*, 
r.'-id  con-titutianally  apyropii.'ie,  steps 
it  '■■'Ould  take. 

I  :hould  like  now  to  digress.  Our  role 
in  the  war  in  Indochina — the  ob\ious 
nio'ivatins  force  behind  House  Joint  Rcs- 
orition  542 — is  virtually  at  an  end. 

Had  House  Joint  Resolution  542  been 
on  the  books  10  year.--  ago  it  would  not 
have  clianged  th^  role  of  Congre.<:s  in  that 
conflict,  or  in  its  resolution.  It  would 
have  given  us  no  jjowers  we  did  not  al- 
ready pos.sess.  nor  would  have  given  us 
tlie  wisdom  to  know  v.hat  cotirse  to  take. 
li  is  almost  certain,  had  a  120-dav  dc.'td- 
hne  been  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
incident  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  that  Con- 
pre.'^s  would  h.nve  voted  approval  of  t'res- 
irient  Johnson's  decisions,  or  indeed  have 
made  a  declra-aticn  of  war.  That  kind  of 
a.  t'on  would  not  have  made  our  struggle 
i;i  Vietnam  any  e?..sier.  in  fact,  it  wotild 
j-.ave  tied  u.s  more  tightly  to  tlie  massive 
invol'.crnent  which  followed. 

In  trying  to  discover  a  more  effective 
role  for  Congress  to  play — particularly 
ia  time.s  of  national  crisis — we  .sliouki  not 
bo  temjjted  to  embrace  anything  that 
appears  at  first  glance  to  contain 
".-irnng"  provisions.  Hou.'^e  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 542,  while  rertj-inly  insuring  ar.  im- 
!)ort?nt  role  for  Congress,  so  pervert.s  the 
warm  king  process  that  there  could  be 
cnnfii-ion  and  confrontation  within  our 
.^-stem  at  a  time  of  major  crisis.  We 
should  reco^niJ^e  the  truth  of  what  Ju.^- 
tir-e  Goldberg  once  .said,  "The  Con.stitu- 
lion  is  not  a  .stiicide  pact."  The  war 
l)r)V.f  r.  v.e  should  remember,  is  the  power 
to  wage  war  .successfullv. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
N'^-w  York   I  Mr.  Stkatton). 

Mr.  STRA'ITON.  Madam  Chairman, 
as  I  said  a  moment  avo  in  the  folloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jcr.sey 
'Mr.  Fhfiivmiuyseni.  I  believe  this  de- 
bate is  taking  place  todav  in  a  kind  of 
Ahre  in  Wonderland  situation,  wliere  v.e 
are  really  forgetting  what  the  true  facts 
ar".  We  are  seating  up  .son.o  Tiction.s:  we 
are  .--cttinK  up  .some  straw  men,  and  then 
we  a'c  knocking  them  down. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  get  my 
remarks  in  in  5  minutes,  but  I  believe 
there  are  some  things  that  oufht  to  be 
."-aid  in  this  debate  and  ouiht  to  be  in 
ti;e  REcoRn  to  be  read. 

One  of  them  certainly  is  the  coiucjjt 
that  we  got  into  Vietnam  becaus*,'  this 
<"'  nri'.ss  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  act: 
tliat  .somehow  or  other  the  Pre  ident 
.•^'ipped  this  war  over  on  us  when  we 
wr-re  not  looking  and  we  are  only  now 
r<!tin;'  ar'.und  to  retrieving  the  "balance 
uf  power'  between  the  Ifou.se  and  tlie 
White  Hou.ve. 


That,  of  course,  is  utter  hogwa.sh.  Any- 
body who  was  hci''e  in  Con.gress  during 
the  long  time  of  the  Vietnam  war.  under 
President  Kcr.nedy.  Pre'-idei.t  Johnson 
and  President  Nixon,  knows  that  t'nis 
House  repeatedly  support-rci  il>e  action 
that  was  taken.  Ih-pre  is  no  (:uestiu!i 
about  that. 

I  was  here  at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin 
G'df  re-oluti'-'n.  along  with  tiie  gentle- 
i".an  from  Now  Jersey,  and  this  Houm^ 
cc'Ukl  hardly  restrain  cur.';elves  from 
rushing  to  put  that  measure  through  and 
tend  it  on  the  way  to  the  Senate  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  In  fact,  there  were  only 
two  who  voted  against  it  in  both  Houses. 
and  both  of  them  failed  to  return  to  the 
Senate  the  next  time  they  were  up  icr 
rcelTtj'^n. 

So  there  i'  no  fiue.-tion  about  the  iact 
thn  the  Congress  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  repeal  the  war  if  we  had  wanted 
to.  and  thi^  thing  was  not  slipped  over 
because  of  some  failure  on  th.e  iJarl  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  dcvi.sc 
proper  legislation  to  equal  out  the  bal- 
an'e  of  power. 

Oh.  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  tins 
•sc-^ion  about  the  need  for  Congress  re- 
asserting its  control  and  taking  away 
.'^ome  of  tlie  i)o\vers  the  White  House  has 
stolen  from  us.  Well,  the  one  area  where 
there  is  no  q-icition  about  our  authority 
to  control  is  in  approiiriations,  in  the 
budgetmaking  process.  Vv'e  have  got  the 
pu.'se  strings,  ah  riglit,  and  no  con.stitu- 
tionai.  lawyer  would  ever  dispute  that 
fact.  But  there  arc  a  lot  of  constitutional 
lawyers  who  lia\e  trouble  in  trying  to 
decide  exactly  where  the  Presidents 
powers  as  Commander  in  Ciiief  end  and 
t'nc  congre.-sicnal  power  to  d':'clare  w;.r 
Ix't-ins. 

One  can  get  lawyers  on  both  sides  of 
tliat  issue,  and  we  could  argue  until  the 
cows  come  home  on  it.  But  here  we  are, 
3  or  4  d^tis  away  from  the  beginning  of 
fi.->cal  year  1974,  a  year  when  we  are  tup- 
)>used  to  be  asserting  the  independence 
of  tlie  Congress,  ai)d  the  authority  to 
exercise  our  powers.  And  yet  we  ha\e 
still  not  even  come  up  with  an  alternate 
budgel  to  the  one  the  Pre.-;dent  iias  iiro- 
po-ed  for  1074  back  in  January. 

There  have  been  a  few  Members  of 
tlie  oilier  body  who  have  devised  an  al- 
ternate congressional  budget  of  their 
own.  But  I  have  been  urging  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Hou.->e,  "If  you  do  not  like 
the  President's  budget"-- and  I  do  not 
like  It  too  much  myself— "tiien  let  us 
come  up  with  an  alternate  budget."  But 
we  still  have  ntit  gotten  it.  And  we  are 
dragging  our  led  in  devdoping  budget 
control  legislation.  We  are  .still  back  to- 
day in  the  old  bu-  iness  of  pas.-  mg  indi- 
vidual ajiproiJiiation  bills  without  know- 
ing what  they  are  likely  to  add  up  to. 

So  the  one  autiiority  we  have  thc'clear- 
est  and  most  critain  abilHy  to  exercise 
we  reluse  to  exercise;  bur-here  we  are 
trying  to  take  away  the  innveis  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Cliiff  under 
certain  dubious  interiiretiitions  of  con- 
stitutional distribution  of  power. 

Of  course,  everybody  knov.s  what  we 
are  really  doin;;  here.  We  are  trying  to 
rejieal  the  Vietnamce  war.  And  we  are 
doing  it  after  that  war  has  come  to  an 
end,  or  very  lari;.  ly  to  an  end.  It  was  an 
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unpopular  war:  there  is  no  question  about 
it.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  especial- 
ly popular  in  my  district.  But  I  have  stuck 
with  it  because  I  believe  it  was  in  keep- 
ing- with  all  our  efforts  since  World  War 
II  to  create  a  world  of  stability  and  free 
of  aggres.sion.  I  stuck  with  President 
Kennedy.  And  I  beheved  that  .iust  be- 
cause we  changed  from  President  Ken- 
nedy to  President  Johnson  was  no  rea-on 
to  change  my  opinion  that  our  commit- 
ment over  there  was  proper,  so  I  did  not 
change  my  mind  "binder  President  Jolni- 
son,  and  I  did  not  change  it  later  on 
when  President  Nixon  became  President 
and  continued  a  policy  carried  on  under 
three  previous  Presidents. 

But  it  is  an  Unpopular  war.  no  doubt 
about  tliat.  and  now  has  finally  gotten 
out  of  the  way.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  Congress  continued  to  support  this 
war  at  every  opportunity,  including  un- 
der President  Nixon,  But  now,  that  it  is 
finally  over,  we  are  going  to  try  to  square 
ourselves  with  the  voters  by  repealing  the 
Vietnam  war  by  putting  this  legislation 
on  the  books. 

Actually,  as  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana <Mr.  Dennis  I  pointed  out.  if  it  had 
been  on  the  books  at  the  lime  it  would 
not  have  done  any  good  anyway. 

Madam  Chairman,  just  to  show  that  I 
am  not  choosing  up  political  sides  here 
tonight,  let  me  say  that  this  reminds  me 
of  another  futile  action,  equally  futile 
and  equally  ridictilous.  and  equally  based 
on  a  fiction.  That  is  the  22d  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  was  an  at- 
tempt to  repeal  the  third  and  fourth 
terms  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  years  after  he  was  in  his  grave. 
The  Republicans  could  not  defeat  him. 
so  when  the  finally  got  control  of  Con- 
gress, they  tried  to  constitutionally 
amend  those  third  and  fourth  ternis  out 
of  existence.  They  did  it  all  right,  but 
they  lived  to  regret  it  when  President 
Eisenhower  became  President,  because  if 
he  had  not  been  mortal  he  miuht  still 
be  our  President.  The  Rebublu  aiLs  re- 
gretted that  amendment  in  19G0  and  we 
will  live  to  regret  thi.-,  bill  if  we  pa.ss  it  in 
the  form  it  has  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRWOMAN.  The  liine  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr.  Stk.m- 
TON  I   has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madiiin  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  t^entlemiin  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  STRATTOX.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gent!ciiuin  for 
yicldin.L;  me  another  minute. 

The  tiling  th;it  disturbs  me  most  about 
this  legishition  is  th.it  it  is  based  on  the 
assumption  tlnit  .somehow  the  peojjle  of 
the  United  States  arc  goin:;  to  elect  a 
devil  and  put  him  m  the  While  House 
and,  therefore,  wo  li;i\e  rot  to  wsitih 
him  ;ind  tie  him  ui)  with  iogisIati\e  re- 
strictions. But  this  bill  is  not  L.omg  to 
l)ievent  tluit  kind  ol  individual  in  the 
White  House  from  getting  us  into  trou- 
ble, beciiuse  he  would  still  bo  the  Com- 
iiKuidor  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  he  would  still  li.ivo  at  his  nnr.irtips 
the  nuclear  button.  And  if  ho  really 
wanted  to  gel  us  into  Uiir..if  ho  roallv 
w.mted  to  cot  us  into  trouble.  h(*  could 
always  push  that  htil'iin  and  no  !o:isIa- 


tion-^certainly     not     this    legislatitjn  — 
wouW  ever  prevent  that. 

We  simply  cannot  pass  a  law  to  pre- 
vent everything  that  we  do  not  like.  This 
Government  of  ours  could  ne\er  have 
functioned  as  long  as  it  has  if  there  had 
not  been  some  element  of  mutual  under- 
siandhig  and  mutual  respect  between  all 
tnree  of  the  branches.  And  not  even  this 
legislation  is  going  to  repeal  that  very 
necess.n-y  par;  of  a  lunctioning  democ- 
racy. 

Aciuaily.  iladam  Ch.iirman.  this  ef- 
fort to  try  to  set  some  kind  of  outside 
control  over  the  Nation's  military  acti\  - 
ity  i.->  nothins  new.  I  served  back  in 
1941  as  a  congressional  secretary  here 
i.nd  I  can  remember  that  one  of  the 
more  famous  House  Members  then  was  a 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Louis  Ludlow- 
Louis  Ludlow-  was  the  author  of  the  Lud- 
low- amendment,  which  was  designed  to 
keep  America  out  of  war  especially  an- 
other world  war.  simply  by  requiring  a 
national  referendum  before  we  could  go 
to  w-ar.  Tlrink  what  might  liave  happened 
on  December  7.  1971.  if  we  could  not  have 
moved  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  after  a  na- 
tional referendum  had  been  held. 

Wiiat  we  w-ould  really  be  doing  if  we 
were  to  pass  this  leKisla.tion  is  under- 
mining the  proper  power  of  the  President 
to  speak  for  the  country  in  foreign  af- 
fiiirs.  Thmk,  for  example,  what  might 
have  happened  during  the  1962  Cuban 
mis.sile  crisis  had  President  Kennedy 
been  restricted  by  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. Would  Khrushchev  have  taken 
President  Kennedy's  threats  to  invade 
Cuba  seriously  if  this  legislation  had 
been  on  the  books? 

.^n-id  in  that  connection,  iiu-identally. 
let  me  say  to  iv.y  Domocr  itic  fi-iends  who 
are  supiiorting  this  legislation  so 
strongly  that  wo  ought  not  to  overlook 
the  fac-t  that  some  day  we  may  have  a 
Democratic  President  in  the  White 
Hou.se  again— in  fact  tjfiat  is  likely  to  be 
the  ca<e.  I  would  say.  before  this  legis- 
lation would  actually  make  much  dif- 
ference in  our  forcigii  affidrs.  Do  you 
re-ally  want  to  hamstring  a  new  Demo- 
I  ratio  President  as  he  tries  to  pronde 
so!ne  worldwide  Icader.slnp  m  building  a 
Iieareful  and  .stable  world'.' 

Actually  the  real  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation, if  it  pas.ses.  will  be  to  undermine 
o'.ir  dotorrent  power  rather  than  enhance 
it.  because  a  great  deal  of  deterrent  power 
rio'pond.s  on  keeping  the  en.emy  guos.sing 
about  just  what  wo  are  likely  to  do.  This 
bill  would  remove  a  .significant  portion 
of  that  eU^ment  of  predictability. 

Likewise,  this  legislation  would  cer- 
tainly immnr  our  current  iioaty  commit- 
uionts.  osiieoially  in  coi'mection  with  our 
N.^TO  Allia.iico  in  this  new  year  of 
r-'inopc."  Su;-ely  this  is  not  the  time  to 
':i\o  one  more  bod.\  bluw  to  one  of  our 
most  successful  measures  of  foroi:;n 
pi>lioy  — our   NAI'O  Aniaiico. 

'I'ho  fact  Is  this  loi-islation  will  not 
make  us  more  .sooure.  It  will  simply  force 
our  enemies  or  our  coniiiotitors.  if  >ou 
w,sh  to  call  them  that  to  shift  tho.r  ;.ic- 
tus  .iust  a  little  bit.  Instead  of  attackiiv: 
Us  dire,  ilv.  as  t!,o  J.ip.  nose  did  at  Pearl 
Harbor-  and  thereby  turned  a  strongly 
anti-war  Nation  o\oini"ht  into  a  stroiiiilv 
pi-<i-\v:>r  N.itj.>n     a   fiituio  potential  en- 


emy w...uld  simply  nibble  away  at  our 
rights  and  interests,  and  perhaps  even 
our  territory,  bit  by  bit  tiie  old  salami 
technique,  and  never  so  dramatically  a.s 
to  precipitate  a  strong  ar.d  obvious 
maionty  in  tiie  Congress. 

This  of  course  is  what  Hitler  did  suc- 
cessfully for  3  years  in  Europe,  in  the 
Rliineland.  ii-i  Austria,  and  in  Czecho- 
slo-.akia.  And  it  is  what  some  people  be- 
lieve some  Soviet  leaders  would  like  to 
be  able  to  do  in  Wes;ei-n  Europe,  to  bring 
about  the  'Finlandi.'ation"  of  that  con- 
tingent, weaken  its  will  to  resist,  and  nib- 
ble away  at  its  territory  and  its  intere,sts. 
So  I  do  not  support  this  legislation. 
Madam  Chairman. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  over  the  pio- 
vision  of  tins  bill  which  other  speakers 
liave  referred  to.  which  permits  inaction 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  override  and 
rescind  an  action  of  the  President. 

If  we  are  not  to  undermine  tire  credi- 
bility of  our  country  and  our  \;tal  deter- 
rent power.  I  beiie\e  the  legislation 
should  be  amended  to  require  positive  ac- 
tion cf  disapproval  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  cvernde  the  President.  Tiie 
gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Dennis ■ 
has  offered  an  amendment  along  these 
lines,.  I  would  support  his  amendment, 
and  if  It  IS  not  successful  shall  myself 
offer  a  sin-:pler  amendment  along  the 
same  lines.  We  have  a  precedent  for  this 
action  in  the  Reorganization  Act.  and  I 
beheve  sometlnng  hke  it  would  be  far 
more  acceptable  tiian  the  present  word- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  Madam  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  tiie  gentleman  from 
Fhnois  'Mr.  Findlev  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  already  paid  my  compliment*  to 
tiie  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  brought  this  bill  be- 
fore Us  today.  I  would  like  also  to  com- 
phmenl  several  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ponns\-I\an:a  'Mr.  Mok- 
G.^Ni.  the  chairman,  rendered  great  serv- 
ice to  this  body  wiien  he  sent  a  ■  Dtar 
Colleague  "  leitier  to  all  of  Us  outluung 
his  views,  and  I  thmk  eloquently  so. 

Also,  on  tlie  Democrat  10  side  my  col- 
lo.::-ue.  the  genUeman  from  Florida 
'Ml.  F.^sOLLL'  nearly  4  years  ago 
dropped  into  the  hopper  a  war  powers 
bill.  This  by  coincidence  happened  witii- 
ui  a  few  days  of  when  I  mtioduced  my 
first  proposal.  I  also  complimc.it  the 
goiiiloman  from  Mmnosota  .Mr 
Fii.^sER'  and  the  gentleman  l:o:n  No-*v 
York  'Mr.  Bixcii.^M  ■ . 

Over  these  .voais  I  iia\e  coria:nlv 
le.unod  a  lot  about  thi.s  bill.  I  do  not 
protend  to  be  an  exijert  at  tins  point. 
but  I  have  learned  a  lol  from  tiie  dis- 
ou-ssion  and  tlie  deliberations  and  the 
consideration  now  ol  throe  difforont  bills 
w'-uh  :i.i\e  oome  to  the  tlix'r. 

Madam  ClLurimui.  I  also  want  to  pay 
ni>  oomplimonts  to  two  Republican  tirst- 
torm  mem'oois  oi  the  Comaiittee  on  Foi- 
oitin  .-\iTans.  tlio  uiontloman  from  Ponn- 
svhani.i  I  Mr.  Bikstfk  '  and  the  gentle- 
man from  LVlau  are  <  Mr.  m-  Pom  '  Both, 
of  thoin  have  contributed  greatly  to  tiio 
licliberations  of  the  suUommnitv 

It  IS  very  dear  ii)  me  after  the  o\- 
Pi^ri'MUt"   of    :!;o   past    4   yea;  s   ih..;;    ^--.n- 
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Founding  Fathers  deliberately  left  some 
aspects  of  the  war  powers  relationship 
very  unclear. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
were  given  the  tools  for  warmaking. 
These  powers  were  in  parallel  to  a  sur- 
prising extent,  ar.d  it  may  well  be  that 
our  forefathers  deliberately  set  the  stage 
for  a  struggle  between  the  Conuro  s  and 
the  President  in  this  very  iniporant  field. 
In  any  event,  the  struggle  has  certainly 
ensued,  and  the  debate  here  this  eve- 
ning is  a  part  of  that  struc;glo.  Rega.dlcss 
of  what  we  do  with  this  re.-;olution  in  this 
Congress.  I  dare  say  the  struggle  v.iil 
continue  in  .some  form  and  no  doubt  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  Republic  survives. 
The  President  has  obvious  advantages. 
He  has  rhe  opportunity  for  very  swift 
action,  even  .secret  action.  He  has  the 
unified  branch  of  the  Government.  He  is 
the  one  ultimately  who  makes  the  de- 
cision. No  cumbersome  parliamentary 
procedure  is  required  for  the  President  to 
reach  a  decision  of  polity,  whether  it 
applies  to  war  policy  or  otherwi.«e.  He  can 
act  with  dispatch. 

He  al.so  has  vast  resources  at  his  dis- 
posal which  are  much  greater  and  much 
more  effective  than  those  available  to 
the  Congress  to  rally  public  opinion  be- 
hind a  cour.se  of  action. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  a  very  strict  lend- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  the  minutes 
of  the  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention as  kept  by  James  Madi.son,  we 
would  probably  be  considering  here  a 
bill  whicli  would  prohibit  the  President 
from  doing  anything  with  military  force 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
unless  he  had  advance  approval  of  the 
Congress.  That  would  be  pretty  close  to 
what  I  deem  to  be  the  intent  of  at  least 
the  ma.jority  of  those  v.ho  took  part  in 
the  formation  of  tiie  Constitution.  But 
It  is  obvious  that  that  procedure  has  not 
been  regarded  as  proper  by  most  of  the 
Presidents  throutihout  history,  and  in  my 
view  It  does  not  accord  with  modern  day 
nece.ssities. 

Almost  every  President  in  this  century 
has  seen  at  least  one  situation  in  which 
he  felt  a  necessity  to  act.  without  in  ad- 
vance getting  policy  approval  of  the  Con- 
ere.'s.  Was  he  acting  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional and  unlawful  manner  v.hen  he  did 
this.'  How  can  anyone  really  decide,  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  traditionally 
shies  away  from  any  ruling  which  settles 
issues  of  war  powers  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

Those  of  us  sitting  here  in  this  body 
might  well  argue  that  President  Kennedy 
e.xceeded  his  authority  when  he  sent 
18.000  troops  to  Vietnam— I  think  it  was 
in  1962— and  shortly  thereafter  con- 
verted them  into  combat  forces.  Where 
was  his  authority  for  .so  acting?  Well,  he 
did  not  have  the  necessity  for  finding  an 
authority,  because  Congress  made  no  re- 
action and  expressed  no  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  what  he  had  done.  But  still 
the  cloud  hangs  over  that  decision. 

I  think  this  bill  approaches  the  prob- 
lem in  a  very  rational  manner,  recogniz- 
ing that  there  will  be  certain  circum- 
stances in  which  future  Presidents  will 
act  without  getting  advance  authority 
from  the  Congress  in  committing  forces 
beyond  our   borders,   but   it  provides  a 


couple  of,  I  think,  very  reasonable  and 
very  rational  safeguards. 

It  provides,  first  of  all.  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  continue  this  course  of  pol- 
icy to  which  the  Congress  has  not  yet  as- 
sented beyond  Il'O  days.  No  President  is 
going  to  want  to  be  left  high  and  dry  and 
any  President  deciding  on  a  course  of 
acMon.  whether  it  be  the  commitment  of 
rnilifarv  forces  in  a  foreign  field  or  en- 
gaging in  hostilities  there,  is  going  to 
think  carefully  before  he  gets  him.sclf  in 
a  position  from  which  he  may  have  to 
rorire  after  120  days.  He  is  going  to  think 
cnrefully  before  making  the  fundamental 
decision,  and  then,  once  he  has  made  that 
decision  and  .set  in  train  the  seriuence 
of  events  which  v.ill  eventually  terminate 
v.ith  the  ex!)iration  of  that  period,  he  will 
surely  u'je  that  time  interval  tc  try  to 
s^ll  his  position  to  the  Congress.  Hev.ill 
not  want  to  be  left  high  and  dry. 

The  other  safci/uard  that  this  joint 
resolution  puts  into  the  statute  is  the 
authority  of  the  Connress.  which  I  say  is 
a  very  reasonable  and  proper  application 
of  its  war  powers  under  the  Constitution, 
to  require  the  President  to  disencage 
from  hostilities  at  any  time  by  a  simple 
m.i.iorify  of  both  Hou.scs. 

That  is  the  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tl< man  yield'.' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  fnuKi  from  New  Jersev. 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yir-ldin,:;. 

In  his  defense  of  the  120-day  provi- 
sion the  gentleman  seems  to  be  suggest- 
in--'  that  a  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  would  take  a  decision  to  commit 
troops  Ii::hily  really  unless  there  were 
lan'.'uaue  that  he  could  commit  troops 
only  for  a  period  of  120  da  vs. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No.  Th.at  interpreta- 
tion is:  not  iu'^liricd.  Under  the  terms  of 
section  4,  I  think  he  would  be  much  more 
careful  in  making  a  decision.  I  do  not 
want  to  suggest  that  any  President  would 
take  lightly  the  commitment  of  military 
force  any  place  in  the  world,  but  there 
are  deirees  of  care  and  reflection, 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man suci^'csts  that  the  President  would 
u.sc  the  time  to  sell  his  position.  Thi.;  may 
:\cll  be  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
posal, because  a  President  may  escalate 
hostilities  in  order  to  sell  the  country  on 
the  advisability  of  the  course  of  action  he 
is  undcrlakiim. 

In  other  words,  it  may  have  quite  the 
opposite  effect  from  what  the  gentleman 
is  assuming.  This  proposal  may  well  keep 
a  President  from  making  a  wise  decision 
with  respect  to  commitment,  or  it  may 
have  him  make  an  over  commitment  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  argue  exactly  the  op- 
po^;ite. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  know  the 
gentleman  does. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  certainty,  absent 
congressional  approval,  which  would 
confront  the  President  that  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  120-day  periexl  he  would 
have  to  withdraw  any  enlargement  of 
his  forces,  disengage  them  from  hostili- 
ties, would  surely  cause  him  to  exercise 


the  most  extreme  care  before  he  made  a 
fundamental  commitment. 

Furthermore,  he  would  also  be  impelled 
to  great  care  by  the  knowledge  that 
at  any  point  from  the  first  day  forward 
a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  could  di- 
rect him  to  disengage  from  that  commit- 
ment. 

I  might  add.  Madam  Chairman,  that  I 
v.ould  be  glad  to  keep  on  yielding  here 
to  the  Members,  but  I  know  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion exists  as  an  is.sue,  and  I  suspect 
from  what  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  said,  time  will  run  short  before 
we  know  it.  So,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
little  time  at  this  point  to  deal  with  that 
and  related  questions. 

The  war  powers  resolution  of  1973  con- 
tains the  machinery  to  a.ssure  more  ef- 
fective participation  by  Congress  in  fu- 
ture national  decisions  involving  war 
and  peace.  First,  in  section  3  it  requires 
the  President  to  report  to  Congress  any 
time  he  com.mits  Armed  Forces  to  hostili- 
ties outside  the  United  States:  commits 
Armed  Forces  equipped  to  combat  to  tlie 
territory,  airspace,  or  waters  of  a  foreign 
nation;  or  substantially  enlarges  the 
number  of  Armed  Forces  equipped  for 
combat  already  located  in  a  foreign  na- 
tion. This  provision  is  virtually  identical 
to  one  which  passed  the  House  over- 
whelmingly in  each  of  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses. 

While  it  is  lii.sihly  important  that  Con- 
gress be  involved  intimately  in  decisions 
which  actually  engage  our  forces  in  mili- 
tary hostilities,  it  is  also  essential  that  we 
be  similarly  involved  in  decisions  which 
place  our  forces  in  circumstances  where 
armed  conflict  m,ay  later  develop. 

The  decision  to  jDlace  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  foreign  areas  where  hostilities 
may  subsequently  break  out  could  well 
have  greater  and  graver  implications 
than  a  subsequent  decision  authorizing 
such  forces  to  continue — or  discon- 
tinue— their  engagement  in  actual  hos- 
tilities. 

Certainly,  the  political,  psychological, 
and  emotional  factors  present  when  the 
earlier  decision  is  made  would  be  mucli 
more  conducive  to  thoughtful,  objec- 
tive deliberation  than  later  when  guns 
are  blazing.  On  the  later  occasion,  our 
forces  and  our  flag  would  be  under  at- 
tack. Concern  would  center  on  the  safety 
of  our  forces  and  the  broad — and  impor- 
tant— questions  of  national  honor,  pres- 
tiue.  and  influence.  At  that  juncture,  the 
wisdom  of  our  presence  could  not  re- 
ceive the  same  dispas.sionate  considera- 
tion that  would  have  been  possible 
earlier. 

Most  Americans.  I  would  judge,  today 
believe  the  United  States  acted  unwisely 
when  It  first  placed  forces  equipped  for 
combat  in  South  Vietnam.  They  would 
like  to  turn  the  calendar  back  and  not 
have  them  there  at  all,  regardless  of  the 
ci.nsequences  for  the  South.  But,  pri-" 
m.irily  because  our  forces  and  our  flag 
were  under  attack,  many  of  these  same 
people  oi)posed  a  quick  departure  of  our 
forces,  and  as  today's  votes  show  clearly, 
niMiy  Congressmen  still  support  the 
bombing   of   Cambodia. 

Unfortunately,   the  Congress  did   not 
deal  directly  and  promptly  with  the  ques- 
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tion  as  to  whether  the  initial  commit- 
ment of  forces  equipped  for  combat  to 
Vietnam  was  either  constitutional  or  in 
the  national  interest. 

Congress  was  never  called  upon  to 
grant  specific  approval  in  connection 
v\ith  the  stationing  by  President  Ken- 
nedy of  16,000  troops  equipped  for  com- 
bat in  Vietnam  in  1962.  trooi^s  which  were 
initially  identified  as  military  advisers 
but  soon  were  given  direct  combat  re- 
sponsibility. 

While  v.e  cannot  turn  ilie  calendar 
back,  hopefully  we  can  profit  from  thi.s 
exjjeriencr  "^'ou  can  e-.tablish  rules  which 
will  enhance  .le  liktlihcod  thit  in  simi- 
lar future  circumstances — before  figlit- 
ing  breaks  out — Congress  will  receive 
promptly  a  formal  written  rei^ort  from 
the  President  detailing  and  justifying  the 
steps  he  has  ordered.  Upon  such  a  report . 
hearings  could  be  expected.  Congress,  if 
it  deemed  such  advisable,  could  pass 
^judgment  on  tlie  wisdom,  jjiopriety,  con- 
_-  stitutionality.  and  necc-ity  oi  the  action 
reported. 

Under  sections  2  and  3  of  the  war 
powers  resolution,  the  President  mu.t 
*  give  attention  to  a  detailed  report  to 
Congress  at  the  very  time  he  ponders  a 
decision  to  commit  military  forces  to 
foreign  territory  or  to  enlarge  substan- 
tially forces  already  there.  At  the  very 
least,  this  would  remind  the  President 
and  his  advisers  forcibly  and  before  the 
commitment  is  made  of  congressional 
responsibility  and  authority  in  this  area. 
As  a  practical  matter,  this  reporting 
requirement  should  also  cause  the  Presi- 
dent to  con.sult  directly  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch  before  making  the  final  deci- 
sion on  force  commitment. 

Had  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  been 
law,  it  would  have  required  a  prompt, 
written  detailed  report  on: 

The  Berlin  airlift  following  the  block- 
ade of  that  city  in  1948.. 

The  intervention  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Korea  in  1950. 

The  enlargement  of  our  forces  in 
Europe  in  1951. 

The  sending  of  reinforcements  to  Ber- 
lin after  the  German  border  was  closed 
in  1961. 

The  deployment  of  our  troojos  in 
Thailand  in  1961-62. 

The  various  trooj)  build-up  stages  in 
Vietnam  through  August  1964,  when 
Congi-ess  approved  the  Culf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

Tlie  .^ending  of  Marines  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic-'  in  1965. 

The  bombing  of  Laos  in  early  1971. 
Present  activities  over  Cambodia. 
These  are  some  of  the  major  events 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  involving 
American  troops  in  which  neither  prior 
nor  subsequent  congressional  approval 
was  sought  hy  the  President. 

Each  of  these  force  movements  was 
undertaken  without  si^ecific  prior  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress.  Each  in- 
volved armed  conflict  or  the  definite 
risk  thereof.  Most  importantly,  several 
of  the  instances  would  not  have  invoked 
the  provisions  of  the  war  powers  bill 
si)onsored  by  Senator  J.vjts  and  widely 
endorsed  in  the  U  S.  Senate,  while  each 
would  have  required  a  rei)nrt  to  Congress 
under  Hou.so  Joint  Resolution  542. 


Had  this  reporting  requirement  been 
in  effect  in  1932  when  the  number  of 
U.S.  advisers  in  Vietnam  was  raised 
from  700  without  combat  gear  to  16.000 
equipped  for  combat.  President  Ken- 
nedy would  have  been  required  to  ex- 
plain promptly  and  in  writing  tn  Con- 
gress the  circumstances  necessitating 
his  decision,  the  constitution  or  legisla- 
tive provisions  un^ier  which  he  took 
such  action,  and  his  reasons  for  net 
srcl:ing  specinc  \nvy:  congrc:  ional  au- 
,thori-:ation. 

This  reporting  refiuirrraent  of  itself 
nii^ht  have  caused  sober  .second 
thou:,iits  by  tlic  President.  It  might  hive 
caused  him  to  reconsider.  If  he  went 
ahead,  the  report  on  th?  prtion  would 
have  provided  Congress  with  a  formal 
docament  on  which  to  hold  hearings. 

Certainlv  tlie  consjder.T'ion  of  the  re- 
por;  in  1962  wouki  have  been  in  circuni- 
s'anccs  more  favorable  to  ol?:«"-tivity 
than  existed  when  tlie  Gu;i  of  Tonkin 
re  olution  v. as  ix"  -  cd  in  19G4. 

To  be  sure,  tiiis  procedure  provides  no 
gu.irantee  thnt  tii?  Congress  will  under- 
take an  examin.ition  of  the  report,  but 
tlie  basic  information  .nnd«  opportunity 
would  be  .It  hand 

Reports  would  be  required  within  72 
hours,  with  the  modest  exceptions  listed, 
wlionever  forc?s  cqu!)iped  for  combat  are 
s":it  to  foreign  are.is  for  any  purpose. 

Would  the  reports  be  so  numerous  as 
to  bog  down  both  th.c  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches?  Biscd  on  past  history, 
tlie  answer  must  be  "No."  Reports  would 
be  requiied  onlv  when  the  original  force 
conimitmcnt  \a  made,  or  when  forces  are 
subst.-inti,'\lly  enlarged  .Additional  reports 
would  not  be  required  O"  peronncl  ar.d 
equipment  are  rotated. 

"SDbstantially"  is  open  to  varied  def- 
initions, but,  I  do  not  feel,  admit  of  too 
much  f'exibiluy  or  is  overly  vague.  A 
thousand  additional  men  .sent  to  Europe 
under  present  circumstanees  clearly 
woidd  not  ":.-ub.5tantially  enlarge"  our 
300,000  men  .already  stationed  there  .\ 
thousand  men  sent  to  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  to  "beef  up"  a  4,000-man  contin- 
gent there  would  indeed  be  "substantial," 
During  con.sideration  by  the  committee 
of  tlie  resolution,  a  question  was  raired 
as  to  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  requir- 
ing ihe  President  to  include  within  his 
report  "the  estimated  financial  cost  of 
such  commitment  or  such  enlargement 
of  forces."  Some  thought  "that  informa- 
tion would  l>e  of  no  particular  value  to 
Cer.igress.'  forgetting  that  when  it  was 
costing  us  more  than  S2.3  billion  a  ye.ir 
to  fight  the  Vietnam  v,  ar.  that  "fact 
seemed  quite  important  to  most  Amer- 
icans who  were,  besct  by  problems  of  in- 
flation and  poverty  caused  by  the  incred- 
ible expense  of  that  war. 

Some  also  questioned  whether  the 
financial  information  also  "might  be  ex- 
tremely revealing  to  an  enemy."  Yet. 
they  raised  no  similar  objection  to  the 
rcQUireiueni  that  the  Prcsidt^nt  include 
in  his  report  "ihe  estimated  scope  of 
activities."  Nor  do  they  worry  that  in 
any  case,  the  President  will  be  required 
to  outline  the  costs  of  a  military  coiu- 
mitnient  in  the  next  defense  or  supple- 
mental ai)propri:itions  bill. 
The  aim  of  the  reporting  requirement 


is  to  facilitate  the  fulfillment  by  Con- 
gress of  its  responsibility  for  commitiinL' 
the  Nation  to  war,  and  also  its  respon- 
sibility to  "provide  for  the  regulation  of 
it^  Armed  Forces." 

Congress  can  hardly  regulate  th3 
Ar:ned  Forces  as  the  Constitution  re - 
QT;ires  if  it  does  not  even  know  whe.  ■ 
thev  arc  or  v  here  thev  are  beine  sen 

This  expanded  reiiortin?  requirement 
would  nlr.cc  concression:il  influence  f;  :• 
closer  to  the  points  and  moments  o: 
great  decision.  It  would  require  the  Pres- 
ident pnd  his  advisers  to  give  thorcugli 
consideration  to  the  judgment  and  re- 
action of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the 
relev.Tnt  provisions  of  laws,  treaties,  and 
the  Constitution,  to  which  they  mus- 
turn  for  authority.  Coiisiderition  o; 
l^gal  justification  would  become  part  o; 
the  decisionmi^king  process — not  a  sub- 
sequent exercise  of  small  importance  i:: 
which  S'ate  Department  lawyers  haiui- 
crait  a  ler;al  garment  to  cover  the  sub- 
ject long  after  the  military  action  h.-is 
been  decided  upon  and  undert:\ken  An.i 
the  Congress,  charged  luider  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  power  to  commit  the 
Nition  to  war,  would  be  better  equipped 
to  fulfill  its  responsibility. 

If  enacted.  House  Joint  Reso'utio:i 
542  will  establish  for  the  first  time  i-i 
our  history  a  •i^rmal  statutory  relation - 
.■^liiii  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  stationing  oi 
military  forces  on  foreign  territory. 

For  the  first  time  the  President  will  Le 
required  to  inform  the  Congre^a  promir- 
ly  and  in  detail  as  to  what  he  is  do;;-.-: 
with  military  forces  abroad  and  v.liy. 

Second,  the  war  powers  resolution  pro- 
vides that  within  120  days  after  receiving 
ti.is  report,  the  Congress  'JhiiPt  specifi- 
cally authorize  the  commitment  of  trociis 
reported  by  the  President  or  the  troop- 
must  be  withdrawn. 

Third,  williin  the  120-day  period.  Con- 
tri.ss  may  by  concurrent  resolution  ordc; 
tiie  discngapeinent  from  hostilities  o: 
American  troops  committed  without  spe- 
cific con'.;ressional  authorization. 

This  Intter  provision  is  the  safety  valv- 
of  ilie  resolution  It  serves  the  dual  func- 
tion of  permitting  the  President  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  commit  troops  for  .; 
r.  lativcly  long  period  of  time— 120  day.- 
At  tlie  same  time,  it  ptrmiu-  tlu-  Con.-'rcs- 
to  fulfill  its  constitutional  responsibilitv 
to  decide  by  majority  vote  whether  thv 
Nati.m  shall  continue  at  war. 

Some  ob.icciion.s  have  been  mace  to  thr 
use  of  a  concurrent  resolution  lor  this 
purpo.  e.  .An  examinaiion  of  200  years  oi 
American  history,  a.s  well  as  the  writin;:s 
and  opiiiio^is  of  the  mo.st  prominent  con- 
st ituiional  and  legal  minds  of  this  cen- 
tury convinced  me.  and  presumably  ih  ^ 
Foreign  AiLurs  Commitiee  that  the  usf 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  to  termina-n 
hostilitiis  Ls  both  constitutional  and  wise 
policy. 

Use  of  a  concurrent  resolution  to  dis- 
appro. e  Presidential  action  is  hardl> 
new.  B.';iniiing  m  the  1930's.  Congress 
regularly  incorporatrd  provisions  for  a 
Kuisl  iiive  veto  in  legi.slatioii  authonmm 
the  President  to  effect  a  reorganisation 
of  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  All  of  the  dozen  or  so 
Reoigani.Mtion  .Acts  of  tiiis  century  h.a\e 
contained  a   provision  that   riis.iiipio\al 
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of  the  President's  plan  by  either  House 
of  Congress  would  preclude  the  President 
from  putting  his  plan  into  effect. 

In  the  last  decade  five  different  rcor- 
t'anization  plans  submitted  to  Conuress 
by  the  President  have  been  vetoed  by 
simple  resolutions,   throe   times   by   the 
House.    On   June    15,    1961.    the   House 
vetoed  President  Kennedy's  plan  to  reor- 
ganize    the     Federal     Communications 
Commission.  On  July  20,  19C1,  the  House 
vetoed  the  Presidents  plan  to  reorganize 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  On 
February  21,  1962,  the  House  vetoed  the 
President's  reon;a!:iz;n:on  plan  for  the 
Housing    and    Home    Finance    Aucncy. 
Many  members  of  this  body  were  present 
for  these  votes,  as  v.ell  as  several  more 
recent    votes    approving    reorganization 
plans,  and  I  do  not  recall  even  a  whisper 
of  criticism  of  this  procedure  as  beir.g 
unconstitutional. 

The  pz-ecedcnts  for  u.-c  of  a  fiimple  or 
concurrent  resolution  uo  far  beyond  re- 
orL'anization  plans.  According  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress : 

Most  of  the  important  lesTL-jlatioii  enacted 
for  prosecution  of  World  War  II  provided 
tliat  the  powers  granted  to  the  President 
should  come  to  an  end  upon  adoption  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  that  effect. 

Among  the  e.x?mplcs  that  the  Library 
cues  were: 

Lend-Lease  Act   of  March    11.   1941. 

First  War  Powers  Act  of  Deceniijrr  18 
1941, 

Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  January  iO 
1942. 

Stabilizaf  ion  .Act  of  October  2,  1942. 

War  Labor  Disputes  Act  of  June  25,  194:i. 

Other  precedents  where  the  effect  of 
law  is  achieved  by  resolutions  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  include: 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

To  set  aside  suspensions  of  the  deporta- 
tion of  aliens  by  the  Attorney  Genera!  under 
authority  vested  m  him  by  the  Alien  RfL-- 
:=.tration  Act  of  1040. 

To  disallow  or  set  aside  dispositloii.s  of 
federally  owned  proper-y,  including  obsolete 
vessel.5  owned  by  the  Depart nient  of  the 
Na-,  y  and  surplus  rubber  plants. 

To  reject  exc-utive  agreements  with  olh^r 
nations  providing  lor  the  exchange  of  aloiia'.- 
tneri'v  materials. 

To  override  a  Prc-sidenMal  determination 
not  to  abide  by  an  import  duty  increase 
recommendation   of   the   Tariff  Commission. 

To  eiJectuate  alloratioiis  of  highway  aid 
to  the  States  recommended  to  Congress 
under  the  Federal   Hii.-h-Aay  Act  of  1956. 

To  termiiiaie  foreign  aid  to  a  given  coun- 

Two  precedents  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant and  relevant  to  the  war  powers 
bill.  The  Middle  East  resolution  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  re.soiution  both  j^rovided 
for  the  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to 
ho.tile  action,  and  botii  provided  for 
t!ie  termination  of  that  commitment  by 
concurrent  re.'-olution. 

The  use  of  concurrent  resolutions  for 
."U'h  purposes  has  alo  been  cited  ap- 
provingly by  tiie  Supreme  Court.  In  1041, 
m  the  case  of  Siobach  arrainst  Wil.on 
ft:  Co  ,  the  valKhty  of  the  Rules  of  Civil 
Proc'-dure  for  the  district  courts  of  the 
Uiiited  Stale-,  v. a.s  challenged.  The  C'oiut 
.staled: 

:.T',re'--. <;r.  In  a'cordi^n'-''  with  the  .\i  t.  the 
r  ile.s   w'.r':   iUbriiltted    to    the    Congres-i   so 


that  that  body  might  examine  them  and 
veto  their  going  into  effect  If  contrary  to 
tr.e  policy  of  the  legislature. 

The  value  of  the  reservation  of  the  power 
to  examine  proposed  rules,  laws  and  regu- 
lations before  they  become  effective  i.s  well 
iinclersiood  by  Congress.  It  is  frequently,  as 
here,  employed  to  make  sure  that  the  action 
under  the  delegation  squares  with  the  Con- 
tressional  purpo.se  .  .  .  That  no  adver.se  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  Congress  indicated,  at 
least,  that  no  transgression  of  legislative 
P'-'licv  was  fctmd. 

In   addition  to  the  dozens  of  prece- 
dents, most  legal  authorities  agree  tliat 
t'ne  Coniaess  may  use  a  concurrent  res- 
olution as  a  means  of  checking  Presi- 
dential   deci.-ions.    The    most    eminent 
con.-titutional    lawyer    of    the    century, 
Prof.  Edward  S,  Corwin,  has  written: 
It  is  generally  a.;recd  that  Congress,  being 
free  not  to  delegate  power,  is  free  to  do  so 
on  certain  stipulated  conditions.  Why.  tlien, 
should  not  one  condition  be  that  the  dele- 
L-.ition   shall   continue  only   as   long   as   the 
two    houses   are    of   the   opinion    that    it    is 
working    beneficially  ...  To    argue    other- 
wi.se  is  to  affront  common  sense. 

Prof,  Louis  Henkin,  of  the  IJniversity 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, author  of  a  recent  book  entitled 
•'Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Constitution," 
atrrees.  Speaking  oi  the  use  of  concur- 
rent rcsohitions  he  states: 

By  the  devices  described.  Congress  is  not 
repealing  or  modifying  the  original  legis- 
lation bin  is  p.xercising  power  reserved  in  that 
IcL-islat;on.  Surely  Congress  should  be  able 
to  rec.ipture  powers  it  delegates  to  the  Presi- 
dfiit  without  the  consent  of  the  agent. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  been  considering  a  bill  which 
would  permit  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  to  repeal  Executive  agree- 
ments. Testifying  in  favor  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  approach  have 
been:  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg;  Pi'of.  Richard  Falk  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  at  Prince- 
ton: and  Prof.  Henry  Field  Ilaviland, 
Jr.,  director  of  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Lav.-  and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University. 

Prof.  Raoul  Beigcr  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, v.ho  testified  before  the  National 
Security  Subcommittee  on  the  war 
powers  bill  and  ulio  reviewed  section  4 
ici  containing  the  concurrent  resolution 
approach,  has  written: 

Of  course,  I  vastly  prefer  your  concurrMit 
resolution  approach  to  the  view  that  a  presi- 
dcntiuKwar  may  be  teimlnated  only  by  joint 
resolution,  wliich  requires  the  roiicurrenco 
of  the  President.  The  latter  approach  repre- 
sents still  another  abdication.  .  .  . 

Several  attorneys  general  have  also 
.'uiyported  the  constitutionahty  of  the 
legislative  veto,  beginning  as  early  as 
18.54.  In  that  year.  Attorney  G'/neral 
Cashing  stated: 

Of  c()Mrse.  no  separate  resolution  of  cither 
House  c.in  coerce  a  Head  of  Department,  un- 
less in  some  particular  in  which  a  law,  duly 
exacted,  has  subjected  liim  to  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  each;  and  in  such  cnsc  It  is  to  be 
Intended,  tliat,  by  approving  the  law.  the 
Presldeiit  has  consented  to  the  exercise  of 
s';'h  cfit-rcivene'..';  f.ii  the  jiarl  of  cither  House. 

In  1949.  a  memorandum  prrpnrcd  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  found  the  two- 
Iloase  form  of  the  veto  to  be  defiijitely 
con,slitutional. 


One  of  the  notable  e.xceptions  to  this 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  legal 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  use  of  concurrent 
resolutions  for  this  purpose  is  former 
Attorney  General  and  now  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers.  In  1958.  he  de- 
livered an  opinion  to  President  Eisen- 
hower that  the  concurrent  resolution 
mi^ht  be  so  u'cd  only  if  a  two-thirds  vote 
v.ere  required.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  today.,  as  Secretary  of  State,  he 
takes  a  dim  viev,-  of  the  legislative  veto, 
despite  the  Vvoight  of  historical  precedent 
and  legal  oj^inion  against  his  position. 

The  u'e  of  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
require  the  President  to  disengage  U.S. 
troops  from  hostilities  is  also  wise  policy. 
This  resolution  recognizes  that  often 
the  President  has  assumed  the  power  to 
engage  U.S.  forces  in  hostilities,  going 
far  beyond  what  can  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  his  Commander  in  Chief  func- 
tion, and  in  the  absence  of  any  specific 
delegation  of  authority  by  Congress. 
Realizing  that  certain  circumstances 
might  make  such  an  assumption  of  power 
necessary  rnd  desirable,  the  committee 
does  not  attempt  to  preclude  the  Presi- 
dent from  acting  in  such  circumstances. 
In  the  Senate,  the  Javits  bill  which 
!;as,sed  that  body  last  year,  takes  just  the 
oi)posite  approach.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  spelled  out  four 
circumstances  only  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  employ  U.S.  troops  in  hostili- 
ties without  first  coming  to  Congress  for 
ai^proval. 

The  House  Foreicn  Affairs  Committee 
felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  draw  such  rigid 
lines  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, or  to  define  in  advance  all  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  act.  To  do  so  might  prevent 
the  President  from  acting  in  a  crisis  sit- 
uation. It  might  cast  doubt  upon  our  U.S. 
('dense  commitment  at  home  or  else- 
where in  the  world. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  maxinnim 
amount  of  flexibility  in  the  war  powers 
resolution,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee does  not  attempt  to  preclude  the 
President  from  acting  in  a  circumstance 
where  he  determines  that  the  need  for 
action  is  immediate  and  precludes  jnior 
congressional  authorization.  Realizing 
tluit  the  standards  are  vague,  the  Hou.se 
tjill  requires  tlie  President  to  explain  and 
."ratify  to  Congress  why  he  has  assumed 
the  power  to  commit  troops  to  hostilities. 
If  Conr-^'ess  ai^proves  of  the  a.ssumplioii 
of  jjower.  it  may  ratify  it.  If  it  does  not 
approve,  it  may  let  the  powers  lai^se  after 
120  days,  or  terminate  them  sooner  by 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  point  is  that  the  Constitution 
delegates  the  authority  to  declare  war  to 
the  Concress,  not  to  llie  President,  It  is 
Congress  which  must  rai.se  armies  and 
na\ies,  make  rules  governing  them,  call 
forth  the  militia,  and  organize  and  jiay 
for  it  all.  The  Pre.->ident's  only  constitu-  \ 
tionally  specified  power  is  that  of  Com- 
ma tider  in  Chief,  which  is  hardly  a  man- 
date for  Presidential  warmaking. 

The  w^r  pov.ers  resolution  would  in  no 
V. ay  inhibit  the  President  from  using 
troops  to  defend  the  United  States  or 
repel  attacks.  Congress  may  by  concur- 
rent resolution  order  disengagement  of 
U.S.  troojjs  fiom  hostilities  only  when 
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they  "are  engaged  in  hostilities  outside 
the  teiTitory  of  the  United  States,  its 
possessions  and  territories  without  a  dec- 
laration of  war  or  other  specific  author- 
ization of  the  Congress."  Thus,  if  there 
is  an  attack  upon  the  United,  States  it- 
-self,  a  concurrent  resolution  would  not 
be  appropriate.  And  I  might  add  surely, 
no  Member  of  Congress  VNOuld  v.ish  to 
disengage  our  troops  under  such  circum- 
stances. * 

Finally,  if  the  Hou;>c  io  it>  v, i'dom  de- 
cides *'o  retain  section  4!bi  requirhig 
that  Congress  ret  within  120  days  to 
ratify  the  commitment  of  trooijs,  then  it 
would  be  logically  inconsistent  for  the 
House  to  delete  section  4i c  i  or  to  require 
a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Under  section  4ibi .  after  120  days  the 
Congress  may  by  inaction  force  the 
President  to  terminate  a  commitment 
and  disengage  troops  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities abroad.  It  would  be  ironic  indeed 
if  the  Congress  could  require  the  Pres- 
ident to  disengage  our  troops  by  inac- 
tion, but  could  not  require  the  President 
to  disengage  those  same  troops  by  pass- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution  a-  iMovidcri 
for  in  section  4<ci . 

Section  4(ci  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion provides  a  means  of  preserving  con- 
gressional authority  and  augmenting 
congressional  control  in  an  area  that 
pre.sently  is  not  subject  to  effective  con- 
trol-through Congres.-;'  traditional  over- 
sight powers.  It  strengtliens  t)ie.  checks 
and  balances  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  put  at  the  base  of  our  political 
.system.  And.  at  the  same  time,  it  pre- 
serves essential  flexibility  to  tiie  Presi- 
dent. 

No  attempt  is  marie  to  equate  the 
process  by  which  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  are  proposed  and  section 
4ici  of  the  war  powers  resolution.  The 
constitutional  amendment  procedure  is 
cited  as  one  example  of  a  resolution 
which  is  not  .submitted  to  the  President 
for  signature,  as  .section  7  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  seem  to  exiilicitly  re- 
quire, but  which  nevertheless  has  the 
effect  of  law. 

The  amendment  procedure  simply 
states: 

Tlie  Congress.  w!ieiie\er  two  thirds  of  b<itli 
Hou.ses  shall  deem  ii  lu'it^sary.  shall  jiro- 
pose  Amendments  to  tliis  Consliiulion,  cr, 
on  Ihe  Application  ot  the  Legislatures  oi 
two  tiiirds  ol  the  sevcr.ll  States,  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  .'\inendnielus. 
whicli,  in  either  Ca.^c.  shall  bo  \alid  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Pan  of  ilic  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  Legi.slatures 
oi   three   loiu-ihs  of   the   sc\cr.il    Stales.   .  ,  . 

The  Constitution  does  not  state 
whether  the  President  shall  sign  a  reso- 
lution propo;.ing  an  amendment,  and 
therefore  the  explicit  requirement  of 
section  7  of  the  Constitution  would  seem 
to  require  that  the  President  sign  con- 
stitutional amendments.  As  early  as 
1798,  the  Suiiieme  Court  decided  in  Hol- 
lingsworth  against  Virginia  that  a  Presi- 
dential signature  wa.s  not  required,  .sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Constitution  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Thus,  although  the  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures 
might  be  analogous  to  a  Presidential 
signatiu'e.  it  cannot  be  squared  with  the 


explicit  constitutional  requirement  that 
"Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote — shall 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  before  the  .same  shall 
take  effect,  shall  be  api^roved  by  him." 

Again,  the  exceptions  are  legion. 

Hinds  Precedents  is  anything  but  con- 
clusive upon  tlie  question  of  whether 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  must  be 
presented  to  .the  President  for  signature. 
In  chapter  XCII,  Hinds  .states: 

■'Itv-fimrral.  orders,  resolutions,  and  vote- 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  tlie  two  Houses 
is  necessary  must  be  preser.ted  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  same  c-uditions  as  bilK"  lem- 
phnsis  .".ddcn  i . 

He  then  goes  on  to  say; 

.Altliough  the  requiremeiu  of  ih.e  Con-:t;iu- 
tion  seems  .specific  the  practice  of  Congre.-i 
has  been  to  present  to  tlie  President  for  ap- 
proval only  such  ccncurrcn.t  resolutions  as 
are  legislative  in  cTect. 

Thus  Hinds  acknowledges  that  tiieie 
;irc  exceptions. 

Hinds  stopped  coniinlin^  his  precedents 
in  1907.  Since  then,  as  noted  in  the  re- 
sponse to  question  one.  literally  dozens 
01  bills  have  specified  that  Congress  may 
by  concurrent  or  simple  lesolution  take 
legislative  actual.  Hinds  would  today 
have  a  whole  new  body  cf  precedents  to 
com  131  !e. 

No  exam;ile  has  been  found  wherein 
the  Congress  used  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  repeal  the  President's  authority 
under  tlie  five  bills  cited  above.  However, 
Coui-ress  lias  five  times  in  the  last  decade 
used  a  simple  resolution  to  repeal  the 
Piesident's  authority  to  carry  out  certain 
reorganization  plans  he  has  proposed. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  asked 
his  Attorney  General  to  iM-epare  a  mem- 
orandum questioning  the  constitution- 
ality of  section  3<c>  of  the  Lend-Lea>e 
Act  of  1941.  which  provided  for  Congress 
to  terminate  the  delegation  of  powers 
contained  in  the  act  by  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  memorandum  was  never 
made  public  and  was  found  m  Roosevelt's 
private  i5ai)ers  after  his  death.  Roosevelt 
siLined  the  Lend-Lease  .Act  witliout  a 
wliisier  of  dissent.  Thus,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  Roosevelt's  i^rivate  dissent  on  this 
one  section  of  the  act  neg:itcs  200  years 
of  constitutional  history. 

The  attempt  by  Roosevelt  to  reserve 
the  judgment  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
repeal  by  concurrent  resolution  by  means 
of  a  written  dissent — private  or  public — 
while  signing  the  bill  into  law  at  the 
same  time  is  of  no  force  for  yet  another 
reason.  Returning  to  Hind's  precedent.-^, 
in  paragraph  3492  we  find  that  in  1842, 
Prc.Mdent  Tyler  .signed  a  bill  and  filed 
with  it  his  reasons  for  doing  so: 

Mr  John  QuiiKV  Adams,  ni  Rlassnchu^-eiis. 
said  that  this  message  was  a  novelty  ni  ihc 
hist.iry  of  llie  country.  The  Constuution  re- 
quired tlie  President,  if  he  approve  a  bill,  to 
sifu  ii  and  not  accompany  his  signature  with 
reasiins,  Alier  dwoUiiiu  on  tlie  dangers  of 
the  prccctlent  Mr  "Adams  moved  tli.il  tlic 
iiK'-:.igc  lie  rolerred  to  a  select  conimiltee. 

Tlic  rciiort  of  that  committee  rcforrin:i 
to  tiie  President  states: 

N'o  power  is  given  him  u>  alter,  lo  amend, 
lo  conini'^nt  or  to  assicn  reasons  for  tlic 
performance  of  his  duly  His  signature  is  the 
oxilusivo  evidence  admi:tpd  by  the  Constitu- 
ilou  cif  his  approv,i!.  ,ind  all  addition  of  ex- 
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traneous  matter  can,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie 
committee,  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  tiian 
a  defacement  of  the  public  records  and  ar- 
chives. 

Thus,  while  the  Roo.  cvelt  memoran- 
dum is  an  interesting  histori--al  foot- 
note, it  is  neitiier  constitutional  nor  rele- 
vant to  the  subiect  under  consideration. 
If  Roosevelt  felt  that  the  concurrent  res- 
olution was  unconstitutional,  then  ac- 
corcing  to  the  Constitution  he  should 
Itavc  veh^cd  the  Lend-Lea.se  .Act  so  stat- 
in.;. Anything  le.ss  was  null  and  void. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Congress  repealed  the 
Gull  of  To:ikjn  resolution  with  an 
am.ondinent  to  the  military  sales  bill. 
ratiicr  than  acting  upon  the  concurrent 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate.  This  was 
a  matter  of  convenience,  not  of  con.^ti- 
tu.iortal  princiiile.  The  record  does  not 
show  any  supi)ort  wliatsoever  for  infer- 
ring that  the  House  acted  as  it  did  out 
of  fear  that  a  concurrent  resolution  was 
msufncieiit.  What  is  clear  is  that  the 
Senate  obviously  felt  that  a  concurrent 
resolution  was  sufficient  to  repeal  th.e 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Tjio  ••iiecessary  and  proper"  clause  of 
li-.e  Cof.stitution  states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  tiie  foregoing 
powers  .      . 

Tiic  w'ar  i.iowers  i-esolution  is  a  joint 
resolution  v.iiuh  mast  be  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  in  order  to  have  effect. 
If  the  -necessary  and  proper  "  clause  is 
held  to  preclude  the  use  of  concurrent 
resolutions  such  as  m  4'ci.  then  it  must 
also  be  held  to  piohibit  the  use  of  con- 
current and  simple  resolutions  for  vir- 
tually all  purposes  I  have  enumerated. 
Such  a  result  would  be  absurd  and  ob- 
vJou;iy  at  vari.mce  with  the  intentions 
of  tiio  Founding  Fathers  and  200  years  of 
ter.'-iiiutionai  h;.-tory. 

Th.e  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

ATr.  YOUNG  oi  Florida.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  ol  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  will 
ccium. 

Forty-two  Members  aie  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device, 
anc  liie  following 'Members  failed  to  re- 
spi  nd: 

JRv^U  N'o  2801 
Ab.-tii-  Rrooirficld       :  Du'-- 

Ada'i:>  15'own.  Calif.      Dorr. 

.A.oi!abbo     '         Barke.  Calif.     '  Dnrnn 
Ale.xiincier  Bur;;>or..  .Mo       Dtilf-k. 

A!-..;cr,>.iv.i  Biiler  Eilw.ir.is  C    : 

f.il:f.  Byrcn  E'.Iber^ 

Ai.t^er.-.ir.  I::       C.irey.  X  V  Esi-h 

Archtr  C.Mn-.  Tix  E.-h.len.cn 

AroiKir-  It'iirrberc  Evai:<  tvio 

.■\shii:i  ok  rhanibfrlaui      Evir.s  Tn  it 

A^li;< ;,  Chisholiu  K;sh 

B.-..i::.i.  Ci.irk  F:.-li(-r 

P:>k>T  ffawsc::   Di'.       F;.i- 

Bi:'i-«t  Ci.'.y  Forrf. 

B'arrt    j  Collins.  i:l.  W;:!..ii«  D 

RfMll  Coiv.ors  Fr.l^:•r 

B:.(i'rt  r.Tii.aii  Froy 

Buu.han:  Crane  Frcvhhi-h 

1^' '■•'••  ik  n  ii-.ir'..  Pii:-.  Fu'-t.^i: 

BoUiii'--  ni>riei>!ov.  Fiifiua 

Bow  en  Dn\ls  Gn    •  Cie-.iv.- 

Br.!.:i"r„i:.  OiM:    \^l^  (.-ir.i> 

Brea-.ix  n-u  i-k:  Cnvr   On:, 

B!ook>  H.ik  iiM-'n  Greer.  Pa. 
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Gross  Moorhcacl,  Shriver 

Gubser  Calif.  Sikps 

Guyer  Moorhead,  Pa.    S:.sk 

Hanna  Mosher  Smith.  N  T. 

Hau.-^en,  Idaho    Moss  Stiniton. 

Hr-nstT..  Wash.   Murphv,  N  Y.  James  V 

Harsha  Neclzl  S'ark 

Harvey  Nelsen  Slecd 

JlastuiLS  Nichols  Steiger.  Ariz. 

Ha\4kii:s  Nix  Ktciser.  Wis. 

"^'^  O'Hara  .Sicphens 

Hebert  Owens  .Si  ubblefiplci 

Heckler,  Mass.    Patmau  .SHickey 

Hiilis  Peikiiis  8:::hvaii 

Hosan  Pey=er  SMnintrtcn 

Morton  Pirkle  S.n.m.s 

Hov.arcl  Pike  Te.-puc  Cf-:if 

Hiir.aate  Fciil,.;'  T' .'.'-lie.  Tex. 

I^i'"t  Powell.  Ohio  Thompson,  N  J. 

Hw.chlnson  Preyer  Thomson,  Wis. 

John.-on.  Fa.  Railsback  Thoriuon 

Jones,  Ala..  R.tnL'el  Ticrnan 

Kar;h  R.irick  Trecn 

Kmc  Rees  Ullman 

Kluc'yn.-ki  ReUl  Van  Dcerlin 

Ko>.h  Rhodes  Vandor  Jat;t 

Kiivkendai:  Riegle  Vanik 

Kvros  Robi.son   N  Y.  Vif-rrifo 

Landrum  Roe  Whitehiirst 

Li-:.4^ett  Ronralio.Wyo.  V.hittea 

Ifhri.an  Rooney.  NY.  Widnnll 

Lohl:.  Md.  Roonrv,  Pa.  Wiririns 

Madican  Rosenthal  Wil.'^on.  Bob 

Martin,  Ntbr.  Rtir.iifls  Wii;u 

Mathia-,  C.ili.'.  Ruth  Wrn,ht 

Mifds  Rvan  W'ait 

Me/vinskr  St  Germain  Wylie 

Michel  Sandman  VatPK 

M;::>-  ArY.  Satterii'.-ia  Y~rron 

Min«hall.  Ohio  Scherle  Ymm' .  .Mnska 

M'-'fll  Sfhnefboli  Yoiinp,  S  C. 

Monteomcrv  Shipley  Zion 

Accordingly  the  Committfe  rose:  and 
tlie  Speaker  havincr  resumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
inuiee  of  the  Whole  Hoii'ic  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee havmg  had  under  considrration  the 
.•■oint  resolution  Hou.'e  Joint  Resolution 
542.  and  finding  itself  v.ithout  a  quorum, 
she  had  directed  the  Members  to  record 
their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
whereupon  236  Members  recorded  their 
I)resence.  a  quorum,  and  she  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  tlie  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  u.«  sittinir 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  advi,-e  the  Members  that  1  hour  and 
36  minutes  of  time  remain,  and  100  Mem- 
bers are  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  yield  8  minute-  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
De-law  are  '  Mr  dv  Pont  < . 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  sui)port  of  House  Joint  Resolution  542. 
a  bill  which  I  believe  offers  the  Members 
of  this  body  an  opportunity  to  reassert 
the  powers  authority  vested  in  them  by 
the  Constitution.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  v.hich  drafted  the  bill, 
and  a-  one  of  its  spon'^ors,  I  believe  it  is 
a  stronLr  bill,  a  'ood  bill,  and  one  that 
deserve.-,  passat-r. 

When  the  subcommittee  bc^an  their 
extensi'.e  deliberations  on  war  powers 
leti'^lation.  I  will  be  frank  to  admit  that 
I  Was  skeptical  ;ibout  our  ability  to  draft  a 
bill  which  effectively  reasserted  the  war- 
makin'/  powers  of  the  Cont-ress  but  which 
aUo  retained  sufficK-nt  flexibility  to  com- 
|)ort  with  the  ih-iun  of  the  Con'-titufion. 
As  the  hearinf.^.  anrl  markup  se^-Mons  con- 
cluded I  was  con',  inced  that  the  com- 
mittf-e  had  net  orjly  drafted  a  v.orkable 
bill,  t'lving  Congress  an  effective  role  in 
v.armakins  pov.ers  but  that  pas.-age  of 
the  bill  Is  essential  if  the  Congress  is 


Koin-  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  obliga- 
tions. 

The  need  for  tliis  legislation  does  not 
simply  arise  out  of  the  tragic  involvement 
m  Southeast  Asia.  I  tliink  the  war  In 
Vietnam  rejjresents  the  culmination  of 
a  historical  decline  in  the  assertion  of 
congressional  prerogatnes  in  warmaking 
authority.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public, the  executive  and  the  Congres.s 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  one  an- 
other, often  resultuig  in  the  President  de- 
ferrin'z  to  the  opposition,   to  an  active 
Congress.  By  World  War  II  the  Executive 
made   commitments   abroad   totallv  in- 
dependent of  tlie  will  of  the  Con^'-es';- 
alter  World  War  II.  in  Korea,  the  Do- 
inmican  Republic   and   Southeast  A.sia, 
liie  warmaking  powers  had  shifted  com- 
)jlete]y  from  the  Congress  to  the  Execu- 
tive after  the  fact.  Absent  anv  positive 
action  by  the  Congress,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence to  suggest  this  trend  will  reverse. 
Continued  acquiescence  by  the  Contiiess. 
can  only  lead  to  a  domination  by  the 
Executive  in  warmaking  authority  in  dir 
rect  conflict  v.ith  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution.  While  it  is  natu- 
rally more  expedient  to  conduct  warmak- 
ing   functions    through    the    Executive 
alone,  the  drafters  of  the  Constilution 
consciously  avoided  concentrating  in  the 
Executive  the  authority  to  unilaterallv 
lead  the  country  to  war.  In  retrospect, 
ihir,  country  has  moved  too  far  from  this 
ideal.  We  can  no  longer  allow  the  in- 
stitutional advantages  of  the  Executive 
to  brcomc  .justification  for  further  ero- 
sion of  congressional  warmaking  pov.er 
Much  will  be  heard  in  debate  todav 
iiboul  the  Con.-tuution.  about  uhat  that 
Con.-^titution  says  or  does  not  .say  about 
the  war  powers  of  the  Congress,  i  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  that  specific 
question. 

I  believe  that  the  Constitution  gives 
to  the  Congress,  not  to  the  Executive  but 
to  the  Congress,  the  jxiwer  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  cau.se  of  war.  Debate 
during  the  Constitutional  Convention 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  delegates  felt 
that  the  risk  of  economic  and  phvsical 
sacrifice  during  a  war.  and  the  serious 
legal  und  moral  consequences  that  flow 
from  the  use  of  force  against  a  foreign 
.sovereign,  were  sufficiently  grave  tiiat 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  i^eople 
should  express  their  approval  of  such 
action. 

Of  course  the  practice  has  been  very 
different  from  tlie  theory;  we  have  i>(:en 
an  almost  total  erosion  or  perhaps  abdi- 
cation of  congressional  input  into  for- 
eign policy  decisions.  The  Executive  has 
been  preeminent. 

All  Members  of  this  body  have  heard 
the  arguments  in  support  of  expanded 
Executive  power.  I  think  most  of  the 
arguments  are  ba.-ed  on  E.xecutive  prac- 
tice rather  than  on  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Con.^titution  itself.  Both  the  Con- 
.stitution  and  the  notes  taken  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  add  great  weight 
to  tiie  argument  that  Congre.ss,  not  the 
President,  was  to  be  vested  with  the 
dominant  role  in  warmaking  powers.  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  the  Constitu- 
tion contains  six  express  grants  of  war- 
making  and  related  authority  in  article  I, 
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section  8,  clauses  11,  12,  13,  14',  15  and 
16.  In  comparison  there  is  only  one'such 
grant  of  authority  for  the  President 
under  article  II,  section  2,  which  vests 
him  with  the  powers  of  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  notes  made  by  both  Hamilton  and 
Madison  at  and  after  the  Constitutional 
Convention  su!)port  the  theory  that  the 
Congress  v.as  preeminent  in  the  field  of 
v-a:m;.king.  Tl.e  American  Constitution 
was  gomg  to  avoid  the  European  example 
of  giving  to  the  Executive  broad  powe<-s 
to  unilaterally  commit  the  Nation  to  war 
E'.-en  though  Hamilton  argued  that  for- 
eign policy  was  inherently  an  Executive 
function,  implementation  of  that  policy 
must  depend  on  the  independent  au- 
thority of.  the  Congress.  Against  thi^ 
oackgrouiicVl  find  unpersuasive  argu- 
ments that  cfte  the  Commander  in  Chief 
f  laus?  as  the  basis  for  the  gi-ant  of  broad, 
independent  warmaking  authority.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  the  limited  refer- 
ences to  the  President's  authority  make 
iiini.  as  Hamilton  stated,  "The  first  gen- 
eral and  admiral  of  the  confederacy.' 

At  the  very  least  the  Constitution  and 
i!.-  legislative  history  show  that  Congress 
:  nd  the  President  were  intended  to  be 
!)arrner.s  in  warmaking.  The  weight  of 
evidence  suggests  that  Congress  was  in- 
tended to  bo  the  dominant  partner,  re- 
taining tho  independent  authority  to 
commit  the  Nation  to  hostilities. 

The  practice  of  the  Executive,  however, 
has  resulted  in  a  total  reversal  of  the 
l:-tter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  As 
Members  of  Congress  sworn  to  uph.old  the 
Constitution,  we  have  a  duty  to  protect 
and  exercise  the  powers  granted  to  us  by 
the  Constitution.  We  have  a  clear  choice 
of  action.  We  can  condone  that  reversal 
that  has  taken  place  and  allow  the  prac- 
tice of  history  to  dominate  the  express 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  That 
f  lioice,  I  believe,  would  effectively  aban- 
don the  ideal  proposed  by  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution.  Our  alternative  is  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  history,  and  restore 
Congress  to  a  position  of  partnership  in 
shaping  warmaking  policy.  House  Joint 
Resolution  542  is,  in  my  estimation,  a 
bill  which  closely  reflects  the  intent  of 
the  Constitution,  and  would  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  necessary  for  making 
Congress  an  effective  force  in  shaping 
the  Nation's  armed  policy  abroad. 

First,  House  Joint  Resolution  542 
would  give  the  Congress  the  ability  to  . 
fulfill  its  constitutional  responsibilities 
for  warmaking  powers.  The  con.'Mltation 
i-rovisions  and  tlie  reporting  require- 
ments v.ill  give  the  Congress  the  intcl- 
lirrence  necessai-y  to  carry  out  tlie  obliga- 
tions m^ndated  by  the  Constitution.  In 
the  past,  the  Con.^ress  has  not  had  ade- 
quate information  to  effectively  direct 
foreign  policy  decisions,  particularly 
v.hen  comi^lex  issues  about  directing  a 
war  were  at  issue.  By  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  the  Congress  abreast  of 
significant  changes  in  our  foreign  policy 
l)osture,  the  Congress  will  be  able  to 
impact  the  policy  at  each  stage  of  de- 
velopment. This  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  present  practice  of  coming  to  . 
Congress  after  the  commitments  have 
already  been  made. 
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Second,  section  4  gives  Congress  the 
capacity  to  exert  greater  control  over  the 
Executive's  commitment  of  Armed  Forces 
abroad.  I  think  the  heart  of  this  section 
is  subsection  C  which  provides  that  the 
Congress  may  direct,  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, the  President  to  disengage  from 
hostilities.  I  tiiink  this  proccdiue  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  Constitution,  If  the 
President  was  going  to  abide  by  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution  he  would  have  to  have 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  both  Mouses 
of  Congress.  In  fact,  a  simple  ma.iorily  in 
one  House  could  block  a  declaration  of 
war.  Therefore,  if  a  President  acts  with- 
out the  prior  consent  of  the  Congress,  it 
logically  follows  that  a  simi^le  majority  of 
both  Houses  should  be  able  to  direct  him 
to  disengage  from  hostilities.  We  have 
simply  reversed  the  chronology  of  the 
legislative  process  because  the  Executive- 
decided  to  act  prior  to  congr£i>siQnal 
authorization.  It  has  been  argij^that 
the  Congress  passed  a  bill  ix^iuiring  the 
President  to  di.sengage  Armed  Forces 
abroad,  the  President  could  veto  it  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress  would  have  to 
pass  it  by  two-third  vote  before  it  became 
binding.  I  do  not  think  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  intended  to  create 
this  obstacle  to  withdrawing  the  Nation 
from  a  course  of  war  when  the  President 
acted  unilaterally.  To  remove  any  doubt 
about  procedure,  section  4ici  should  be 
enacted  to  reaffirm  the  ideal  that  the 
Congress  and  the  President  are  partners 
in  warmaking.  I  think  that  is  wholly 
appropriate  tliat  when  the  majority  of 
both  Houses  disagrees  with  a  course  of 
action,  then  tlie  President  no  longer  has 
the  authority  to  act  unilaterally.  With- 
out the  approval  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress there  can  be  no  valid  warmaking 
power. 

In  another  sense  this  bill  conditionallv 
delegates  to  the  President  the  provisional 
authority  to  commit  Armed  Forces 
abroad.  In  the  context  of  modem  diplo- 
macy, I  think  that  such  a  grant  is  a  nec- 
essary expedient.  It  recognizes  the  need 
to  give  the  President  flexibility  in  pro- 
tecting national  security.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  Congress  retains  its  right 
to  withdraw  that  conditional  delegation 
of  authority. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  little  judicial 
precedent  to  look  to  for  guidance.  I  want 
to  point,  however,  that  as  Members  of 
Congress  we  are  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  We  ourselve.s  have  the 
ability  to  make  precedent.  'While  I  have 
heard  objections  that  this  bill  contains 
provisions  of  dubious  constitutionality.  I 
do  not  see  how  a  return  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  could  be  con- 
sidered questionable.  We  are  not  creatin.j; 
any  new  policies  here:  we  are  simply  try- 
ing to  reverse  the  persistent  erosioji  of 
our  constitutional  obligations.  In  fact, 
I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  exercise 
of  Presidential  authority  that  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  last  50  years.  Critics  of 
this  bill  refer  to  Presidential  powers 
w  hich  I  see  as  supiJorted  only  by  the  glo.ss 
of  practice.  Nowhere  in  the  Constitution 
do  I  see  a  requirement  that  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  are  required  to  make  a  Pres- 
ident disengage  from  hostilities  that  he 
initiated  unilaterally,  without  prior  con- 
.sent  of  Congress.  Perhaps  that  is  the  di- 


rection tiiat  our  history  has  taken  us: 
However.  I  am  not  ready  to  abandon  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con.stitution  for 
the  interpretation  by  the  glo.ss  of  prac- 
tice. 

I  urL:e  the  Meml.eis  to  read  this  bill  m 
the  context  of  the  checks  and  balanc?-. 
.embodied  in  the  Constitution.  The  draft- 
ers intended  to  safeguard  the  NiUion 
against  unciiecked  Executive  decisions  to 
commit  the  country  to  a  trial  of  force. 
While  institutional  advantages  '.'na\e 
cau.^ed  the  Congress  to  delegate  its  re- 
si)onsibiIiries  in  foreign  policy  and  war- 
making  authority,  this  should  noi  ob- 
viate the  need  for  requiiing  safeguards 
from  the  body  most  directly  represenia- 
li\c  of  popular  .sentiment.  I  can  think  of 
no  decision  that  is  more  important  to 
bring  before  the  pcojMe  than  the  oom- 
mitmenl  to  war.  Such  a  decision  involves 
a  ri.>k  of  great  economic  and  physical 
sacrifice  that  should  not  be  incurred 
^thout  approval  from  the  people  and 
their  elected  leprec^entatives.  The  verv 
act  of  war  entails  moral  and  legal  con- 
sequences so  significant  that  an  expres- 
sion of  popular  approval  should  be  re- 
quired. I  believe  that  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 542  provides  that  Members  of 
this  body  with  the  instrument  that  will 
in.sure  the  av.esome  decision  to  go  to 
war  will  be  brought  directly  before  the 
body  most  directly  of  the  people,  a  result 
that  was  intended  by  the  Constitution. 

DET.^lLED     ANALYSIS      OF      THE     CUNSTIT  VTH  >NAL 
BACKCROt-ND     OF     HOVSE     JOIN'V     KESOLIIION 

It  has  been  frequently  contended  that 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  Congress  by 
article  I.  section  8  and  those  conferred 
on  the  President  in  article  II.  section  2 
are  logically  incompatible.  Wliile  there 
is  an  apparent  conflict  over  the  delega- 
tion of  warmaking  authority,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution  intended  to  give  the 
Congress  the  primary  responsibility  for 
making  war.  consciously  avoiding  tiie 
pattern  of  broad  authority  enjoyed  by 
the  monarchs  of  that  period. 

Because  article  I.  section  8  is  the  only 
Instance  where  warmaking  powers  are 
expressly  mentioned.  constitutional 
scholars  have  attached  great  significance 
to  the  amendment  that  changed  clause 
11  from  the  power  to  "make  war"  to  the 
power  to  "declare  war."  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  change  was  designed  to 
restrict  the  role  of  Congress  to  a  more 
formal  or  ceremonial  function,  implying 
that  the  substantive  responsibilit.v*,  lay 
with  the  Executive.  The  debate  was  not 
well  reported,  but  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  amendment  was  in  no 
way  intended  to  weaken  congressional 
prerogative.  This  view  is  reinforced  by 
the  notes  of  both  Hamilton  and  Madison. 
Hamilton  later  wrote  in  the  Federalist 
that  the  Executive  normally  had  the 
power  to  embark  on  war.  but  in  the 
United  States  this  power  was  deliberately 
reserved  for  the  legislature.  There  is  ad- 
ditional evidence,  supporting  the  conten- 
tion that  the  change  in  wording  was  de- 
signed to  relieve  Congress  from  the  day- 
to-da.v  responsibility  for  conducting  war. 
The  most  expansive  views  that  is  sup- 
portable IS  that  the  wording  would  make 


clear  that  tlie  President  had  tiie  author- 
ity to  repel  sudden  attacks. 

In  coiitrast  to  this  evidence  support- 
ing congressional  preeminence  in  war- 
making  authority,  liie  Executive  lias  only 
been  given  express  authority  to  be  tlie 
Conimander  in  Chief  of  the  Aimed 
Forces.  This  is  hardly  a  persuasive  grant 
of  broad  authority  in  contrast  to  the 
specific  grants  conferred  upon  the  Con- 
gress. A  strict  reading  of  that  clause 
would  make  the  Prc.->ident,  as  Hamilton 
termed  it.  the  "fiist  general  and  admiral 
of  the  Confederacy."  The  P;e.^idcnt'.>  au- 
thoniy.  however,  has  been  consiuer;ib'y 
expanded  b>-  the  intcrpictation  of  a; tide 
II.  sections  1  and  3.  which  give  the  Pre.-- 
idcnt  executive  power  and  require  liini 
to  take  c-are  that  the  lav.s  be  failhfullv 
executed.  This  lias  been  con.-trued  to 
mean  that  the  President  has  the  power 
to  enforce  the  law-;  of  the  United  States 
by  any  means  he  finds  nece.-sary — In  re 
Ncuglc.  135  US.  1 — and  in  practice  tins 
has  meant  that  he  has  the  iiower  to 
maintain  Internal  order  and  repel  sud- 
den attack. 

.'\nalysis  of  this  legislative  history  sug- 
gests that  the  framers  never  intended 
trootis  to  be  used  outside  the  country 
without  congressional  consent.  Since 
neither  a  standing;  army  or  navy  was 
thought  necessary  by  the  framers  any 
military  venture  would  have  by  necessity 
required  congressional  authorization  of 
the  expedition  bv  rai.-iiiu  troops  or  call- 
ing up  the  militia.  Even  where  troops 
were  available  for  foreign  deployment, 
the  Executive  came  to. tlie  Congress  dur- 
ing the  Nations  first  35  years  under  the 
Con.'^titution.  Despite  this  intent  and 
early  practice,  rapid  expan.-.ion  of  Pres- 
idential u.se  of  power  abroad  took  place. 
The  expansion  bei^an  with  the  theory 
that  the  duties  of  the  President  included 
the  power  to  protect  US.  citizens  and 
property  abroad.  By  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  the  power  had  expanded  to  the 
point  where  the  executive  power  in- 
cluded a  great  variety  of  interests  de- 
fined as  foreign  policy  ob.ieclives. 

Concurrent  with  this  development  of 
foreign  policy  powers,  the  President  was 
recognized  to  have  the  inherent  power 
to  conduct  the  national  defense.  Fore- 
most in  the  mind.-,  of  those  who  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  such  powers  was 
the  fear  of  a  territorial  invasion.  In  the 
modern  context,  however,  global  con- 
frontation gave  ri.se  to  the  notion  of 
linking  the  national  interest  to  extra- 
territorial security  interests.  This  re- 
cent expansion  of  power  leads  the  power 
of  the  President  into  colh.vion  with  the 
warmakhig  powers  of  the  Congress.  While 
it  is  well  recognized  that  the  Presidt^nt 
niu,-t  still  be  left  with  the  power  to 
judge  in  the  first  interest  whether  a  -i\e\\ 
event  constitutes  an  imminent  threat 
to  our  survival  and  demands  a  respor..-e 
wlvcli  leaves  no  time  to  seek  the  Con- 
gress acquie.scencc  in  that  decision  This 
^limited  discretion  falls  far  short  of  the 
assumiHion  that  the  President.  becau.>e 
of  hi.s  defen.-ive  powers,  may  act  uni- 
laterally whenever  the  interest  jeopard- 
ized IS  labeled  as  a  'vital  security  inter- 
est." The  authority  for  the  unilateral 
acts  taken  by  the  Presidents  m  the  la.-t 
20  years  re^t  on  questionable  oon.-~tuu- 
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tlonal  piounds.  and  at  minimum  repre- 
sents ijohcy  which  the  Congress  must 
ieek  to  curtail. 

Early  American  histoiy  indicates  that 
the  result  we  have  reached  todav  was  bv 
no  mcars  inevitable.  We  have  endowed 
::'.crea':n::  amounts  o:  autiiority  in  the 
President  yet  this  seems  to  be  based  hi 
e.xiH'diincy  rather  tiian  necessity. 

In  thre  first  lib  yeurs  ol"  the  Republic, 
tliere  v.a^;  •-  onume  cooperation  between 
the  President  arid  the  Congres.s.  often 
resulting:  in  deference  to  the  let'islative 
will  regarding  the  mitiation  of  foreign 
conflicts.  At  one  pomt  Jefferson  refused 
to  permit  the  American  naval  command- 
ers to  do  more  than  di-arm  and  relea.se 
enemy  ships  guilty  of  attacks  on  tlie 
United  States  until  he  had  received  con- 
trtssional  approval  for  the  Fu>t  Bar- 
bary  War.  Congres.s  took  an  active  rcic 
:n.  oppoing  executive  action — Pien  e  in 
Cuba.  Seward  in  Alaska,  and  Grant  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Executive  ac- 
Quiesccd. 

Between  1900  and  1945.  clo.e  coopera- 
tion between  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gre.ss  became  tlie  excer;tion  rather  than 
the  nUe.  The  trend  vamed  full  mon-en- 
tum  under  Tiieodore  Roo..e\elt.  He  acted 
unilaterally  in  South  Ar  .erica  and  iir 
the  Orient,  when  he  sent  several  thou- 
sand trocy-;  to  the  Ecxcr  Rebellion. 
Franklin  Roo.-evelt  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  bypassing  the  Congress  by  ex- 
changinr,'  50  de.-.troyer<  for  British'bascs 
in  the  Western  Atlantic,  by  occui^vin'- 
Iceland  and  Greenland  and  bv  orderin- 
the  N'a\y  to  convoy  ships  carryin-  lend- 
lease  supplies  to  Enghv   '. 

We  entered  a  period  of  alm.ost  total 
acfjuiescence  by  the  Ccnare^s  in  the 
1550-,s  and  1960's.  Tlie  broad  blanket  of 
national  security  interest  provided  the 
basis  for  a  bipartisansliip  sup!}ort  which 
led  us  throu^li  the  cold  ".ar.  Formo-^a 
Korea.  Lebanon,  Cuba,  tlie  Dominican 
Republic,  and  the  initiation  of  the  v.ar 
:n  Southea.^t  Asia  were  all  Pre-identiU 
deci  ions. 

Understandably,  tlie  shift  to  Presiden- 
tial hegemony  in  v.arm.-.kir-  authoriiv 
did  not  occin-  without  rca.son.  The  evcc- 
utive  branch  proved  to  be  institutionally 
superior  to  the  Congress  for  conductm- 
wars  and  even  for  initiating  them.  The 
Executive  has  the  advantage  of  unitv  of 
office  and  purpose  as  well  as  the  com- 
mand of  a  va-t  intelli^-rnce  network  The 
Executive   also   ha,,   the   abihtv    to   act 
r  uirkiy  and  in  sr-cret,  two  attributes  not 
commonly  as-ociated  with  the  Con-re- 
Tin-,  i.owever.  is  not  to  .'■■uggest  that  Con- 
rres,s   <.hould   not   stir    be   the   ultimate 
repoMtory  of  warmakinc  powers.  To  the 
rontrnrv  if  the  fra.mers  had  decided  that 
cxjjediencv   and   .«ecrerv   were   the  pre- 
mium qualifier:  in  warmaking.  f.icy  would 
nave  ve-ted  tlie  .nov.er  in  the  Prcident 
In-tead    they    fiecided    that    warmakiii" 
mast  nr-re^snrily  mvolve  popular  appro- 
•y^\.  and  the  power  -hould  lie  with  the 
Com- re'--     We   mu't   not   .'ub^titute   cx- 
P^^iienov  for  the  vi^rlom  of  the  framers 
in    etabhshm-:    their    ideal   of    govern- 
ment. 

If  Cncre-s  has  not  been  aderjunte  a.s 
the  bodv  to  make  varmakm"  deci-ions 
then  the  in-titution  must  be  chan"ed  to 
meet    ilie    need     Unfortunately    histoi-y 
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shows  that  we  have  too  easily  cast  off 
constitutional  duties  to  the  Executive, 
because  of  it.s  Institutional  superiority'. 
We  must  reform  our  institution  so  that 
It  meets  tiie  demands  of  the  times  and 
enables  us  to  implement  the  duties  dele- 
gated to  us  under  the  ConsMtution. 

I  believe  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
542    makes   the   necessary   histituiional 
changes    so    that    Congress    may    once 
aga^n,   effectively   and   responsibly   dis- 
charge its  warmaking  powers  and  duties. 
First,  the  bill  will  enable  the  Congress 
to  have  the  ability  to  participate  in  war- 
making  decisions.   Unde-  the  reporting 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Congress  v.ill  be 
provided  with  a  steady  flow' of  informa- 
tion  about   our   foreign   policy   posture 
position  abroad,  especially  as  it  related 
to  iJOtentially  hostile  activities.  This  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  making  sure 
that  the  Congress  will  not  be  confronted 
with  a  situation  that  is  so  well  devel- 
oped  that   the  events   themselves   have 
dictated  future  courses  of  action.  Too 
often   in   the   past   Congre.ss   has   been 
handed  a  fait  accompli  and  given  little 
ciioice  but  to  approve  and  finance  the 
action.  I  think  the  consultation  provision 
and   the   broad   reporting   reiuircments 
will  arm  the  Congress  with  the  means  to 
ijfcome  a  responsible  parlner  in  foreign 

policy. 

Beyond  the  reporting:  provisions  which 
will  give  the  Congre.ss  the  ability  to  carry 
out  its  warmaking  responsibilities,  sec- 
tion 4  of  flonse  Joint  Resolution  542  i.s 
the  fulcrum  which  will  give  the  Con- 
gress the  legislative  leverage  to  as.sert  its 
warmaking  authority.  The  bill  not  only 
provides  a  time  limit  on  a  President's 
commitment  of  troops  without  prior  con- 
gressional authorization,  but  it  provides 
for  the  termination  of  su(  h  commitment 
by  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  This  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  bill  and  embraces  a  policy  v.hich 
I  think  accurately  reflects  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Be- 
cause questions  have  been  raised  about 
Its  constitutionality.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cass  this  mechanism  in  some  detail. 

As  the  committee  report  notes,  the 
use  of  a  concurrent  resolution  to  veto 
executive  action  has  become  a  common 
legislative  device  in  the  last  40  years. 
The  report  covers  this  aspect  adequate- 
Iv.  and  I  would  only  point  out  that  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  which  pro- 
vided for  termination  of  authoritv  by 
concurrent  resolution  was  pa.s.sed  with  no 
debate  over  that  particular  provision, 
nor  was  there  any  question  about  its  con- 
•-iitulionahty  when  it  was  .signed  into  law 
by  r^residr'nt  Johnson. 

I  tliink  the  theoretical  basis  for  this 
l^rocedure  is  well-founded  and  based  in 
the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
t'rants  to  the  Congress  warmaking  pow- 
ers, and  under  recognized  constiluti-jiial 
precedent,  the  Congress  may  delei-'r.le  au- 
thority with  which  it  has  been  ve:  ted 
Concres  may  also  retract  that  which  It 
delegate.-,:  this  is  the  legal  justification 
lor  the  disapproval  of  reorgani/atr^n 
l)lans  by  simple  resolution  House  Joint 
Resolution  .542  makes  such  a  provision 
grant  of  authority  by  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  commit  troo|)s  abroad 
without  prior  con.'ent  of  Con;:;je^.':.   Ho 


does  so.  howe-er.  under  the  condition 
that  Congress  may  retract  that  authority 
by  majority  vote  of  both  Hr.uses.  This 
does  not  run  counter  to  article  1.  sec- 
tion 7.  because  Congress  has  simplv  del- 
egated power  in  advance  and  since  thev 
r:re  the  source  of  that  ijov.cr.  the  moment 
tlie  power  is  terminated  bv  concurrence 
of  both  Houses,  the  Presidciifs  provi- 
sional authority  has  been  terminaird 
The  essence  of  this  argument  is  suo- 
l^orted  by  Harvard's  well-known  consti- 
tutional law  expert.  Paul  Freund.  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  requesting  his  opinion  of 
the  constitutionality  of  section  4<ci  and 
I  am  enrlosing  the  text  of  his  replv  at 
this  point  in  the  REcoro: 

„        ,,  JvN-n  12.  1'j7:3. 

Hon.   rj;n.:>;  S.  hv   Pdnf,  ^ 

U.S.  House  of  Rcprcscntatiics 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNCKnssMA.v  du  Po.va:  I  ,im  ^.Jacl  lo 
rc-pond  to  your  letter  of  June  1,  inviting  an 
C'vpression  of  my  views  on  the  Vc.Iidity  of  ^ec- 
ti.-n  4(c)  of  H,J.  Res.  5-12,  providing  tiiat  a 
concurrent  re.-^ol'ulion  of  both  Hoii.^es  of 
Congre.ss  may  require  the  Preiident  to  cr-;- 
eni^age  military  force.?  from  aetinn  OMf-i.io 
the  territory  and  territorial  water.s  and  air- 
space of  tlie  United  States,  wiiere  the  com- 
miLment  of  armed  force.s  wa.s  made  without 
prior  amiiorization  of  Congress. 

During  the  pa.st  thirty-live  year.s  Acts  of 
Congrps.s  have  not  infreqiiently  pr^jvicicd  tha- 
m  administering  the  Act  onerative  lei.al  "ef- 
fect is  to  be  given  to  a  concurrent  resoJirion 
or  to  the  action  of  one  Hou.se.  This  practice 
hHS  brought  forth  disrui.,ion  in  and  out  of 
Congress  on  the  constituijcaial  aspects  of  the 
suojcct.  A  .survey  of  pertinei.t  legislation 
"ru"!  commentary  as  of  1S53,  is  contained  in 
G:nP.ino,  -The  Control  of  Fedora!  Adminis- 
tration by  Congressional  Rtsolulions  and 
Committees."  06  Harv.  L.  Rev,  5iI9    (J953). 

The  present  que.stion,  however,  lies  m  a 
narrow  compass.  It  is  well  to  indicate  that 
;:  does  not  inv^Ue  tlse  .situations  li.sted  be- 
jow,  each  of  which  raises  distinct  question:.: 
1.  D..sipproval  of  executive  action  by  one 
Kotise,  or  by  a  Conimitice  or  o;;ier  agencv. 
2^D;  -jiproval  by  concurrent  resolv.ticn  of 
r\?^viive  a"tion  in  a  matter  over  which  the 
Pre'^ident  has  paramount  constitutional 
power— e.g.,  the  appoiiitmenl  <,  f  executive  or 
military  officers. 

3.  Disapproval  by  concurrent  resoiiition  of 
executive  action  iii  a  matter  committed  by 
Act  of  Congress  to  the  executive—eg.,  tbe 
R-^-.ryr.ni/ation  Act  of  1930  and  its  succe.ssors. 
•5-  'lermination  of  sta-utory  authority  by 
rr.v.rxnrem  resolution.  See  Robert  H.  Jack.soi> 
•■A  Presidential  Legal  Opinion,-  CG  Harv  l' 
P.e..   1,353    (1953). 

Tiie  present  question  ari.ses  in  a  f.eld  where 
Uie  le-i.slative  and  the  e.\ecutive  branch  eacli 
iicUS  it.s  constitutional  resj-wnsiljilitics,  the 
Congress  (by  ordinary  legislation)  to  declare 
war.  t,he  President  to  act  as' Comm,'. uder  In 
Cluof,  The  President,  it  may  be  premised, 
has  emerrency  powers  to  protect  American 
interests  abroad  by  commitment  of  armed 
lorces,  but  tiie  plenarv  power  to  en:  Tifo  in 
'onliiuiing  ho.stiliiies  is  vested  in  Congre.ss. 
Congress  may  authorize  the  ccntiir.iance  of 
the  I'residentlal  action  tlirougli  ordinary 
legi.slation.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  Conpiress 
IS  unv.  illiiir  u,  picjiunir  the  enicrf-ency  action 
mtr.  a  .state  of  war  it  may  as.sert  its  authoritv 
lor  that  purpofp.  The  most  appropriate  me"- 
(iium  for  .,1'ch  as.sertion  by  C..ii^;ress  i'-.  a  i  "u- 
'  iirrci.t  resolution.  In  this  way  it  makes 
I  lenr  th.at  one  crucial  clt  men.t  in  the  law- 
inakiiig  protc.ss  iieccs.sary  ffjr  the  making  of 
v...r  is  liHkiiig-Uie  approv.il  ol   Con).;resK. 

My  conclusion  is  tliat.  on  t];..  substantive 
premi  es  of  the  bill,  ilie  provision  re^i.ecliiig 
:i  toll'  nrreut  rcsoliiti(.n  is  a  valid  and  aj.pro- 
i'rlafe  tuea  lire.  ;:iid  dees  not  rai-e  ci>nsii'u- 
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tional  issues  of  the  hind  mooted  in  connec- 
tion   Willi   other   categories   of   IcgisUuion. 
With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pavl  a,  Frei-md. 

The  concuirent  resolution  mec'ianism 
is  also  -supported  by  logical  analysis  of 
the  legislative  process.  For  example,  if 
the  President  were  fared  with  a  situation 
V,  Jiere  no  emergency  existed  and  he  came 
to  the  Congress  for  iuithonzalion   this 
^,ould  comport  with  the  intention  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Congress  would  pro- 
ceed to  con:-ider  either  a  declaration  of 
war  or  antecedent  authorization  for  use 
of  Aiiiicd  Forces  abroad.  Under  the  nor- 
mal process  the  maiority  of  one  House 
I  ouid  block  the  author^i-'ation  and  the 
President  would  lack  tire  autiiority  under 
the  Const  tulion  to  proceed  unlcos  some 
extraordiniiry     nalifnal     security     iss;ue 
were  at  stake.  Yet  if  the  Pri  .sident  de- 
cides to  act  unilaterally,  under  extracrcii- 
nar>-  circumstarices.  the  Congress  would 
have  to  \ote  by  matority  of  both  Houses 
to    require   disengagements.    The   opiip- 
nents  to  section  4'C»    then  would  arg,ue 
tliat  the  Congre.s.;  '.vould  have  to  vote  by 
two-thirds  if  the  President  decided   to 
veto  the  m.ea.sure.  The  result  is  logically 
inconsistent.  What  it  boils  down  to  is  that 
if  the  President  goes  to  the  Congress  as 
he  was  supposed  lo  under  the  Coiistiiu- 
tion  a  simjjie  mvoionty  of  one  House  can 
defeat  his  action.s.  Yet  if  the  President 
acts  unilaterally,  without  pri  >r  consent 
from  Congress,  in  a  manner  not  expressly 
recogn'ized  in  the  Consiiiuticn.  but  ac- 
cepted as  an  extraordinary  power,  then 
the  House  must  vote  by   two-thirds  in 
each  Hou.se  to  terminate  his  actions.  This 
is  an  unreasonable  obstacle  to  congres- 
sional as.':crtion  ol  power.  It  also  would 
encourage  the  President  to  act  first,  be- 
cause  it   take's   far   more   oppo.sition    in 
Congress  to  defeat  his  actions. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  de.'<ign  of  the  framers. 
Since  war  ijqa-.Cis  were  expres';ly  given 
to  the  Congress,  logically  all  war  power 
must  fiow  from  Congress.  The  President's 
authority  then  must  be  delegated  by  the 
Congress.  Once  the  majority  of  both 
Hou.ses  withdraw  that  delegation  of  au- 
thority, his  provisional  authority  has 
expired  and  he  must  accede  to  the  will  of 
Congress. 

Mr.-  DENNIS.  Madam  Cliairman.  will 
the  gentleman  from  Dtiaw..re  'Mr.  du 
Pont  I,  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana   <Mr,  Dennis*. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Madam  Chairman,  niay  I 
tsk.  does  the  gentleman  believe  that  if 
tlie  Congress-  passes  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion under  section  4tc)  calling  for  the 
ceasing  of  hostilities,  that  resolution  has 
tiie  force  and  ctfect  of  law  binding  ui)on 
tiie  President? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Yes.  sir,  I  do.  because 
V. c  have  the  warmaking  power  to  start 
V  ith.  and  we  are  carving  out  of  that  an 
I  .vccption  and  we  are  giving  the  Presi- 
i'  lit  the  ri:,ht  to  conduct  w.irmaking 
I  i>or,iUon.s  until  such  time  as  the  two 
I'ou^fs  by  a  simple  ma.iority  agree  we 
.s  iuuld  not  do  it. 

Mr.   DENNIS,   If   the   gentleman   will 
:   eld  i-rietly.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
I. oil  ;)iai  Professor  Corwin,  in  di.scussing 
CXIX-      1331)     Part  17 


article  I.  .section  7.  clause  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  says  eveiy  order,  resolu- 
tion, or  vote  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
ihe.'Senate  and  the  House  may  be  neces- 
sary shall  be  iircsented  to  the  President, 
he  states  that  means  every  resolution  or 
order  which  i.s  to  h.:tve.'the  force  ol  law. 
"Necessary"  here,  he  sa:.s.  means  neces- 
sary if  a  resolution  is  to  have  the  force 
of  law.-.  A  concurrent  re,-oluiion  i';  m.:rely 
for  a  housekecjjing  matter  for  tlie  Con- 
gress". The  gemlcman  '■:•:  s  this  resolution 
has  the  force  of  law. 

Mr.  ru  PONT.  I  do  not  believe  when 
the  Corigress  i>^  carvini  out  an  exception 
tilt  that  ntle  aijplies.  I  would  cite  ft  let- 
cr  I  h.ave  which  I  will  make  a.  part  of 
tlio  Rt  conn  from  Pix-jfcscr  Ficund  of  the 
Di'prn  .'tsnt  of  Constitutional  Law  at 
Hnvard  University,  which  states  in  re- 
.'pon:se  to  a  sj^ecidc  question  about  tC: 
:!y  conclu.^ion  is  that,  en  the  substa!Ui\e 
premises  of  the  bill,  the  provision  respecting 
a  concurrent  resolution  ;s  a  valid  and  appro- 
jiriale  mea=:ure.  and  does  n'-t  raise  constitu- 
toiial  i^sties  of  l)ie  kind  m.-oted  In  connec- 
t.on  vvitii  other  categories  of  legislation. 

So.  in  conclusion.  I  believe  it  is  con.sti- 
tuiional  to  have  a  delegation  of  power 
to  the  President  ti'ken  back  by  a  .simple 
concurrent  resolution,  ar.d  I  believe  that 
i^  tiie  heaii  of  th>e  bill. 

Mr.  i-RKLiNGlIUYSEN.  Will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  D'-  PON  r.  I  Mfld  to  tht:  rcntli  man. 

Mr,  ERELINGHUYlsEN.  Tjie  gentle- 
man suggests  that  a  delegation  of  power 
by  the  Congress  can  be  rescinded  by  a 
conctnrent  resolution.  The  gentleman 
f.mm  Illinois  al.so  talked  about  delega- 
tion of  power  by  the  Congress  to  the 
President,  However.  I  thought  that  what 
we  are  talking  abotit  i=  the  con*i'itutional 
authoritv  of  the  President  ,is  Cbmmander 
i'l  Ciiief  to  commit  troops  oveiscas,  I; 
tiie  gentleman  contending  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  this  power  only  because  Con- 
gress in  some  way  delegated  it  to  him? 

Mr,  DU  PONT  I  do  not  kno'w  of  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  that  talks  about 
tiie  power  of  the  President  to  commit 
troops  overseas. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  No  one  sug- 
gest the  Constitution  sixMls  that  oiJt-in 
cne  way  or  another.  The  gentleman  is 
not  an.swering  my  question  I  am  asking 
if  he  IS  suggesting  the  President's  au- 
thority, and  his  decision  to  commit  trooiis 
overseas,  is  unconstitutional  unless  the 
Congress  specifically  delegates  that 
[lower  to  him,  or  sjiecificiilly  authorises 
that  use  of  trooiis  iH'fore  he  makes  the 
deci.'ion? 

Mr.  ru  PONT,  No  I  am  saylns  when 
the  President  commits  trooi^s  or  com- 
mits the  N.ition  to  a  course  of  war  he 
has  an  obligation  to  get  ccngic.^sioivd 
ai-iproval  for  that  course.  I  think  the 
Constitution  is  pretty  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  ZABLOCiCI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
\icld  suth  time  as  lie  may  reijuiro  to  the 
gentleman    from    North    Carolina    'Mr. 

1 AVUOR I  , 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina 
Madam  Chairman.  I  ri<e  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  542  and  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosjionsor  of  this  legisl.i- 
tion  whidi  provides  that  the  United 
States  not  be  taken  into  any  future  war 
except  a  purely  defensive  action  for  a 


li:Tiited  ijeriod  of  timre  unless  the  war  has 
been  declared  by  -wongre'^s. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  siiould  P'ermit 
oui-  Nation  to  be  engaged  in  anothc.- 
vawinlesis  the  war'has  a  suflicient  degree 
of  public  support  to  cause  Congress,  in 
it,s  <nllective  judgmeiit.  to  vote  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  In  my  opinion,  the  President 
.'hould  not  be  permitted  to  conduct  a 
future  war  at  his  owti  di'-creiion.  Con- 
gress should  specify  and  assert  its  proper 
const  ituiioniit  responsibility  to  share  in 
committing  our  nation  to  war. 

J  ix-lieve  that  this  procedure  is  in  hne 
wi(h  li-.e  ConstiUition  which  empowers 
Coijgrciss  to  declare  war  and  empowers 
the  Pie.sident  to  respond  to  sudden  at- 
tacks and  to  conducl  the  waj'  or.ce  it  has 
been  declared. 

Mr.  BELL.  M,>dam.' Chanman.  I  yiel.t 
5  0  minura-  to  thic  Lcntkir.an  from  Ohio 
•.\T:o  WiiaLen  ■ . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Ma.dam  Chairman. 
loiaiiy  times  liuoughout  the  history  Oi 
our  cotmiry  American  troops  have  been 
committed  to  com.bat  without  the  formal 
;.i):)ruval  of  the  US.  Congress.  Indeed, 
after  World  W.ir  II  U.S.  troops  have  bcci: 
Involved  in  t-.vo  major  conflicts  witflioui 
any  form.nl  df-laration  of  war.  It  /een..s 
to  me.  therefore,  that  one  of  the  impor- 
t  tnt  problems  confronting  tlie  Congress 
IS  we  enter  this  post-'V'ietnam  era  is  "o 
c.iaci  w.-a-  pow  ?i-s  legislation  which  would 
r.  complish  two  things: 

First,  as  sugge.-^ted  by  the  distinguished 
cJniirman  of  the  subcommittee  iMr.  Za- 
ELoi-Ki'  we  need  a  vehicle  which  would 
rodre-ss  the  imbalance  in  the  warmakinr 
I-'ower.  At  the  present  time,  withciu  a  ' 
declaration  of  war,  the  President  has 
taken  this  opportunity  of  committing 
American  troops  without  the  potsibijity 
Ol  c  ongre.ssional  rejoinder. 

Congress,  of  course,  has  seen  fit  not 
to  use  its  appropriation  powers  in  re- 
sponse, at  least,  up  until  today, 

Se.ond.  we  need  a  bill  which  would 
give  to  the  Congress  an  opportimity  to 
express  its  views  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  war  or  peace,  life  and  death  of 
Aiiiencan  servicemen. 

I  >i;.iiK-t;iat  vhe  mea.surc  wh; -h  wa.s 
broMgiii  out  by  the  subcommittee  hea<r.cd 
by  tW  gentleman  from  Wirconsin  iMr, 
Z,afiA;ki'  goes  a  long  way  toward  met- 
ing these  objectives,  I.  therefore,  would 
like  to  add  my  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Z'.blocki'  and 
to  the  members  c:  tpe  gentleman's  sub- 
committee for  the  very  fine  work  that 
tliey  have  done. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  mea-ure 
wlihh  is  before  us  is  defectne.  Its  prin- 
(i)->al  delect,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned. 
is  found  in  section  4'bi.  Section  4'bi.  as 
lias  already  been  discussed,  permits  the 
Congress  by  iranion  to  arrive  at  a  ma'or 
lioh'-y  decision  regarding  the  most  sig- 
nificant matter  confrontuig  the  U  S.  ' 
Congress — the  que.stion  of  war  or  peace. 
I  think  that  is  wroii:-, 

I  think  it  IS  wrong  for  th.rce  reasons: 
Eiist,  as  written  se«iion  4'b'  j^cri-tetiiates 
an  imbalance  in  the' warmaking  power. 
It  merely  shifts  shoes  from  owe  foot  to 
the  otlier.  from  the  President  to  the 
Con;iress, 

Second,  it  perpeiuates  the  tendency  en 
the  part  of  Congress  to  abdicate  its  re- 
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sponsibilities  in  dealing  directly  with  the 
major  issues  confronting  our  country. 
And.  third,  it  may  deny  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  opportunity  to  voice 
their  views  on  this  major  question  of  war 
or  peace,  life  and  death  of  American 
.servicemen. 

In  the  light  of  this  deficiency,  there- 
fore. I  intend  at  the  appropriate  time 
tliis  Wednesday  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  section  4ib'. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  read 
th.is  amendment  for  the  record,  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity    to   review   it    in   the    davs 
uiiead. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Withia    120   calpudar   days   auer   n   report 
is  subini-.:ed  or  is  recjiurcd  to  be  .submitted 
by  tlie  President  pur.ni.iiit   to  section  3.  the 
Congress  by  a  declara'ion  of  war  or  by  the 
passage   withiu  .'iiich   period   of  a  resolution 
iippiopnate  to  the  purpose,  shall  either  ap- 
prove, ratilv.  confirm  and  authori/e  the  con- 
•:iiuatiou  of  the  action   taken   bv   the  Pres- 
ident and  reported  to  the  Cont,ress.  or  .shall 
disapprove,  m  which  case  tlie  President  .shall 
ternnnate  any  commitment  and  remove  any 
enlargement    of    the    Uiuted    States    ai-med 
forces  with  respect  to  whicli  such  report  was 
submitted. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  feel  liiat  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  do  two 
things.  First,  it  will  provide  balance  to 
the  warmakmg  powers.  It  will  assure 
equality  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  Second,  it  will  give  the  Con- 
eres<i  an  opportunity  to  voice  its  opin- 
ion, to  e.xpress  its  views— one  way  or  an- 
other—with respect  to  the  question  of 
war  or  peace. 

I  therefore  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted  at  the  appropriate  time 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  statement, 
and  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  gentle- 
man is  not  fearful  that  proponents  of 
this  measure  may  not  feel  that  inaction 
by  Congress  is  a  key  to  what  they  con- 
sider a  way  of  bringhig  balance? 

I  would  guess  there  has  been  inaction, 
and  inaction  characterizes  Congress  in  a 
number  of  areas,  that  it  is  felt  that  the 
only  way  to  reverse  national  policy  is 
by  having  something  happen  if  Congres.s 
does  not  act.  That  is  the  thing  that 
makes  me  fearful  of  the  prospect  for  suc- 
cess of  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
arguing.  If  the  effort  is  to  underline  the 
nece.s.sity  of  Congress  to  face  up  to  its 
own  responsibility,  how  could  we  be 
against  it?  But  if  it  refu.ses  to  face  up  to 
it.s  responsibilities,  to  say  they  approve 
or  disapprove,  then  we  get  a  change  by 
the  pas.sage  of  time.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant principle  involved,  recognizing  that 
It  is  an  issue  the  Congress  is  reckoning 
with. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  if  the  present  language 
is  retained  in  .section  4ibi.  it  would,  in 
my  opinion  at  least,  mean  that  Congress 
is  not  facing  up  to  its  responsibilities. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  these  days 
about  Congress  reasserting  itself.  Cer- 
tainly I  think  we  are  just  going  from 
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one  extreme  to  the  other.  What  I  .seek  to 
do  tluough  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide balance. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Under  the  gentleman's 
amendment  if  both  Hou.ses  acted  to 
cither  appro\e  or  disappro\e.  it  is  very 
clear  what  would  happen.  What  would 
the  gentleman's  opinion  be  if  one  House 
par.sed  a  resolution  of  approval  and  the 
other  House  either  defeated  that  resolu- 
tion or  passed  a  resolution  the  otiier 
way?  Would  tlio  President  then  be  able 
to  cany  on.  or  v.ould  he  have  to  with- 
draw? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  am  afraid  I  am  un- 
able to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion at  this  time.  I  have  studied  tliis 
question  in  considerable  depth,  and  I 
get  different  sets  of  answers.  One  miuht 
equate  it  witlt  a  declaration  of  w-ar. 
where  failure  to  declare  war  in  one 
House  would  nv:-an  that  there  is  no  war 
declaration.  On  tiie  other  hand.  I  have 
received  advice  that  it  is  necessary  that 
hot  h  Houses  must  agree. 

Let  me  say  this.  I  intend  to  research 
this  further,  and  at  the  time  the  amend- 
ment is  introduced.  I  would  hope  to  have 
a  more  specific  answer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  vield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  is  using 
the  word  'resolution."  Does  that  mean 
a  concurrent  re.-~olution  or  a  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  use  the  word  "resolu- 
tion" advisedly.  This  may  be  either  a 
joint  resolution  or  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, to  be  decided  at  the  time  that  such 
report  is  submitted  to  Congress.  Specific- 
ally, then  it  could  be  either  a  joint  or  a 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  section  4'ci  remains 
in  the  bill,  as  I  trust  it  would,  this  pro- 
vides for  termination  of  hostilities  by 
concurrent  resolution.  Then  would  not 
the  presumption  be  that  the  reference  to 
the  resolution  in  the  preceding  subpara- 
graph would  also  have  the  same 
meaning? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
resolution  is  intentionally  flexible.  It 
gives  to  the  appropriate  committees  the 
opportimity  to  handle  it  either  in  terms 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  or  a  joint  res- 
olution, whichever  they  .see  fit. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  seems  to  me  the  lack 
of  precision  leaves  the  status  of  war  au- 
thority, therefore,  too  much  up  in  the 
air. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Madam  Chuiiinan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.^ 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  concerning  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posed amendment.  In  the  event  that  both 
Houses  took  action  by  a  maionty.  would 
tliat  bind  the  President,  even  though  he 
might  disagree  with  it?  In  other  words, 
would  It  be  subject  to  a  veto  in  which 
both  Houses  would  have  to  marshal  a 
two-tluids    majority,    to    restrain    the 


President  from  continuing  the  action  he 
initiated? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  If  it  were  a  concurient 
resolution,  it  would  be,  in  mv  opinion, 
that  it  would  bind  the  President.  It  would" 
not  be  subject  to  a  veto.  If  it  were  a  joint 
resolution,  it  would,  of  course  be  either 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  President. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
gentleman  in  proposing  the  amendment 
that  the  language  resolution"  means  a 
concurrent  resolution?  In  other  words, 
does  the  gentleman  intend  by  this 
cimcndment  to  make  limitation  po.ssible 
l3y  majority  rule  of  the  Congress  or  bv  a 
t  .'.o-thirds  vote? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  have  responded  to  the 
'  entleman  from  Illinois  that  this  would 
bo  decided  at  the  time  the  report  required 
by  Section  3  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  would  be  determined  by  the 
ajiprcpriate  committees  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  a  concurrent  resolution  or  a 
joint  resolution. 
Jir.  BIESTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <  Mr.  Fascell  » . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Madam  Chairman,  we 
have  several  choices.  One  wluch  has 
been  suggested  is  to  do  nothing.  I  find 
that  suggestion  very  difTicult  to  live  with. 
I^think  all  Members  of  Congress  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  live  with,  too  The 
Congress  in  recent  years  has  three  times 
by  action  decided  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing and  has  previously  adopted  three 
resolutions. 

This  debate  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has 
been  raised  for  a  long  time.  I  can  remem- 
ber many  campaigns,  as  other  Members 
can  also,  in  the  last  18  years  in  which  the 
principal  issue  or  a  major  issue  was  the 
fact  that  the  President  had  exceeded  his 
authority  and  had  involved  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  warfare.  I  do  not  need  to 
itemize  those  for  the  Members,  whether 
it  was  Korea.  'Vietnam,  or  some  other 
action. 

So  Congress  has  been  concerned  and. ' 
one  way  or  another,  we  want  to  speak  and 
say  something.  We  can  debate  the  con- 
stitutional i.ssues.  and  we  should — what  it 
means  for  the  Congress'  to  declare  war 
and  what  the  powers  of  the  President  are 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  By  the  way.  I  have  been  very  curi- 
ous about  whether  he  is  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  w ill  lea\e  that  ques- 
tion for  another  time. 

But  the  Constitution  is  really  quite  ex- 
IJlicit  that  the  President  is  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Madam  Chairman,  over  160  times,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  the  manpower  of 
this  country  has  been  committed  to  war. 
This  has  occurred  because  of.  in  spite  of. 
or  without  regard  to  the  gray  area  that 
exists  between  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities and  prerogatives  of  Congress 
declaring  war  and  the  Executive  acting 
in  his  own  capacity  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

It  has  been  .suggested  that  we  do  not 
need  to  take  the  kind  of  action  proposed 
in  this  re.solution  because  we  have  the 
power  of  the  purse  and  therefore  we 
could  stop  the  President.  I  humbly  sub- 
mit to  tlie  Members  that  is  impossible. 
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Unless  we  bring  down  the  entire  Govern- 
ment there  is  no  way  by  stopping  any 
current  appropriation  that  we  can  do 
that,  or  to  go  back  and  pick  up  past  ap- 
propriations which  the  President  has  the 
power  to  spend.  If  the  President  claims 
he  is  exercising  his  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  spends  the  money,  we  have 
no  choice.  We  may  have  a  clear-cut, 
beautiful  issue  and  we  would  be  pre- 
sented with  the  question  whether  we 
want  to  impeach  our  Chief  Executive; 
but  we  do  not  stop  the  war  that  w  ay  and 
we  do  not  stop  expenditures.  II  the  Chief 
Executive  claims  or  exercises  the  power 
as  the  Commander  in  Chief  without  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  to 
push  the  button  on  the  atom  bomb,  the 
fact  that  we  cut  off  his  money  will  not 
stop  him  from  pushing  the  button.  Fur- 
thermore the  issue  would  be  moot. 

Another  choice  we  have  is  that  we  can 
adoiDt  the  pending  resolution,  as  contro- 
versial as  it  may  be  in  the  minds  of  some. 
The  constitutional  questions  are  "imiior- 
tant  and  should  be  debated  djthough  it 
seems  to  me  the  committee  has  made  it 
quite  clear  niits  reiteration  of  the  well 
recognized  prmtij^^le  of  law  that  no  con- 
gressional act  can  modify  the  Consti- 
tution. 'What  is  important  is  the  fact 
tliat  the  Congress  .'peaks  on  the  issue  of 
war  and  peace  by  the  determination  re- 
flected in  the  pending  resolution. 

However,  let  us  a.^sume  for  a  moment 
the  pending  resolution  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  is  a  denial  or  a  mitiga- 
tion or  in  some  way  attempts  to  modify 
the  power  of  tlie  President  under  the 
Constitution— cf  cour.se  we  cannot  do 
that.  The  President  has  certain  powers 
under  the  Constitution.  If  he  claims  and 
exercises  his  right  under  the  Constitution 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  this  bill,  he  has 
to  do  it  in  the  face  of  the  expressed  in- 
tent and  will  of  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  can  do  it:  he  can  dis- 
regard the  will  of  Congress  but  he  will 
have  to  swallow  very  hard  to  do  it.  Some 
people  allege  Presidents  have  been  disre- 
garding the  expressed  will  and  intent  of 
the  people  either  as  expressed  by  the 
people  themselves  or  by  their  Represent- 
atives in  the  Congress,  so  we  would  not 
be  faced  with  a  ne^  issue  but  at  least  for 
the  first  time  this  resolution  would  have 
on  the  statute  books  the  expressed  will 
of  Congress. 

I  want  to  get  to  the  third  alternative 
which  has  been  recommended  today.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Congress 
should  act  affirmatively,  and  the  way  we 
do  that  is  to  amend  4'b>  of  the  pending 
resolution.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  if 
.we  examine  that  proposition  very  care- 
fully and  amend  section  4(b>  of  this 
resolution,  we  would  be  doing  nothing  but 
reiterating  the  powers  which  Congress 
alreadyyhas.  The  issue  would  be  more 
clearly  presented  by  an  amendment  to 
repeal  section  4ib>  or  to  vote  against  the 
bill. 

Becau.se  the  truth  of  the  matter  is.  If 
the  Congress  can  act  any  time  it  wants 
to  anyway,  and  we  amend  section  4ib> 
to  eliminate  the  120  day  requirement  and 
state  that  there  must  be  an  affirmative 
vote  of  the  Congress,  we  are  saying  that 
we  do  not  want  to  vote  on  the  I'^sue  now, 
but  wait  luitil  sometime  in  the  future, 
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then  we  will  vote.  Of  coiu-se,  we  have 
that  right  anyway. 

So,  what  do  we  say  if  we  amend  4tb) 
as  suggested?  Answer:   Nothing. 

A  vote  for  this  resolution  is  a  vote  for 
specific  congressional  action  now. 

The  time  to  act  affirmatively  is  now  on 
this  resolution.  We  are  saying  in  a  very 
limited  and  careful  way  that  Congress 
wants  to  be  consulted  at  the  very  begin- 
ning if  it  is  at  all  possible;  then  we  would 
expect  the  President  to  terminate  under 
those  very  limited  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  resolution  unless  the  Congress  again 
positively  ads  again. 

So  under  the  pending  resolution  Con- 
gress would  be  required  to  act  tv.ice. 

That  is  an  affirmative  action  now.  not 
only  .some  affirmative  action  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  re.solution  does  not  tie  the  right 
of  the  Congress  to  act  affirmatively  again 
if  it  ."JO  dpsiies  by  a  very  simple  priority 
procedure  whereby  any  single  member 
can  offer  a  resolution  that  must  come  to 
tlio  floor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  given  Con- 
gress two  opportiuiities  instead  of  one 
to  act  on  the  matter.  So  I  say  that  what 
is  involved  here  is  primarily  the  principle 
of  the  Congress  stating  right  now  in  this 
resolution  how  it  feels  on  future  com- 
mitments of  U.S.  forces  by  the  President. 
We  have  been  struggling  with  this  is- 
sue a  long  time.  This  committee  has 
worked  very  hard  o\er  many  years.  I 
commend  the  dislmgui.shed  gentleman 
Mr.  Z.\BL0CKi  from  Wisconsin  and  tiie 
Jiiembers  of  his  subcommittee  who  to- 
.crether  with  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Dr.  Morgan  ■ 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  four  occasions. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  Hoase  Joint 
Resolution  542.  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion of  1973.  Again  I  reiterate  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments. Congressman  Zablocki.  Ls  to 
be  commended  for  his  leadership  and 
pc/scvcrcnce  in  pursuing  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  clarify  the 
respective  responsibihties  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  initiate,  to  conduct,  and  to  con- 
clude armed  hostilities  with  other  na- 
tions became  clear  to  me  in  May  of  1970 
when  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  committed 
to  combat  in  Cambodia  without  prior 
congressional  consultation  or  authoriza- 
tion. Li  resjion.se  to  the  clear  need  for 
an  affirmative  statement  of  the  congres- 
sional  responsibility  in  committing  U.S. 
combat  forces  I  had  drafted  a  bill.  H.R. 
17598.  which  I  Introduced  on  May  13. 
1970.  I  hoped  that  tliis  proposal  would 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  a  reappraisal  of  the 
war  poweis  issue  and  a  catalyst  for  a  dis- 
cus.sion  of  the  vital  constitutional  issue 
involved. 

Chairman  Zablocki  concurred  with  the 
critical  need  for  a  renew  of  the  respec- 
tive congressional  and  executive  powers 
and  held  extensive  hearings  during  the 
siunmer  of  1970.  Out  of  those  hearings 
came  the  first -war  powers  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1355. 
The  1970  resolution  reaffirmed  tlie  con- 


stitutional right  of  Congress  to  declare 
war  and  stated  the  sense  of  Congress 
tliat  the  President  should  consult  with 
Congress  "whenever  feasible"  liefore 
sending  U.S.  troops  into  conflict.  The 
proposal  also  directed  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  whenever  he  com- 
muted troojjs  uito  combat,  sent  combat- 
ready  troops  into  foreign  territory  or  en- 
larged the  number  of  US.  troops  in  an- 
other nation  "without  spoLific  prior  au- 
tiioiization  by  Congress.  ' 

Ihe  House  passed  the  re.'^olution  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  November 
of  that  year,  but  the  Senate  failed  to  act. 

In  1971  the  chairman  reintroduced  tiie 
War  Powers  Resolution  and  I  was  pleased 
*-o  join  as  a  cosponsor  again.  The  new 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  1.  de- 
leted the  phrase  "whenever  fea-sible'  and 
declared  it  the  'sense  of  Congress  tliat 
the  President  should  seek  appropriate 
consultitions  With  Congress  before  in- 
volving" US.  forces  m  armed  conflict. 
Tiie  resolution  passed-  the  Hou.se  again. 
b\  voice  vote. 

Legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year  differed  markedly  from  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  twi.  e  by  the  House.  Efforts 
in  conference  to  rej^olve  the  ma.ior  di:- 
fercnces  between  the  two  proposals  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  issue  was  left  un- 
u-olvcd. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering  to- 
day IS  by  far  the  best  proposal  submitted 
to  th;s  House  for  our  consideration.  It  is 
we]l  balanced  ar.d  achieves.  I  believe,  the 
ob.;cctivc  v.e  have  all  .^oucht — namely,  to 
define  the  relationship  within  which  tl:c 
Chief  Executive  and  the'  Congress  could 
separately  and  collectively  exercise  their 
resiiective  constitutional  responsibilities 
and  preserve  the  peace  and  security  of 
»:io  Nation. 

In  addition.  I  believe  it  represents  a 
significantly  less  rigid  ix>.-ition  us  a  vis 
the  Senate  proposal,  and  its  approval 
may  make  po.ssible  enactment  of  effective 
icgi.slation.  It  is  imperative  that  this  be 
done. 

A  key  to  the  pending  resolution  is  tlie 
provision  for  prior  and  ongoing  consul- 
tation by  the  President  with  the  leader- 
ship and  appropriate?  committees  ol  the 
Con;jrress.  This  is  of  cou-.se  essential. 
There  is.  m  my  judgment,  no  matter  of 
such  a  sensitive  nature  that  it  could  not 
be  cntrusied  to  Members  of  tiic  Congress. 
And  we  must  have  the  benefit  of  full 
knowledge  if  we  are  to  exercise  our  role 
m  the  most  responsible  way. 

I  have  urged  througliout  our  commit- 
tee's consideration  that  the  strongest 
possible  provision  be  made  requiring 
consultation.  It  serves  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. Not  only  do  we  have  the  benefit  r; 
all  the  facts,  but  I  believe,  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congie.s.s  lould  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  Executive's  .uidgmeni. 

The  resolution  clearly  recognizes  as  It 
must,  that  in  so.me  instances  miiitary  ac- 
tion absent  a  declaration  of  war  may  be 
taken.  In  any  sucii  instance  involving 
the  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to  hostili- 
ties outside  of  the  United  States,  com- 
mitment of  combat-equipped  forces  to 
any  foreign  nation,  or  tlie  substantKil 
enlargement  of  combnt-equipped  US 
Forces  already  in  a  foreign  nation,  the 
President  is  required  to  submit  within  72 
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hours  to  both  Houses  a  written  report 
clearly  setting  forth  the  circumstances 
necessitating  Ijis  action,  the  authority 
under  which  he  took  that  action,  and  the 
anticipated  scope  and  cost  of  the  action. 
Unlike  the  legislation  passed  last  year 
by  the  Senate  and  reported  again  this 
year  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. House  Joint  Resolution  542  does  not 
seek  to  define  those  kinds  of  action  which 
can   be   taken  absent   a  declaration  of 
war.  To  do  so,  in  my  mind,  would  further 
expand  the  Presidents  authoritv  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Under  the  House  pro- 
po.sal,  it  is  up  to  the  President  to  justify 
his  action  and  cite  the  statutory  or  con- 
stitutional   authority    under    which    he 
acted.  To  specifically  define  his  authority 
as  S.  440  seeks  to  do.  would  give  the 
President  statutory  authority  he  does  not 
now  have.  House  Joint  Resolution  .542 
avoids  this,  and  in  addition  specifically 
states  that  the  proposal  does  not  add  to 
any  existing  powers  of  the  President, 

A  significant  change  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  542,  not  included  in  proposals 
considered  by  the  House  previously, 
would  terminate  within  120  days  author- 
ity for  the  continued  commitment  of 
U.S.  Forces  unless  the  Congress  takes 
specific  action  to  declare  war  or  author- 
ize the  continued  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  other  body  has  proposed  that 
emergency  authority  exercised  by  the 
President  shall  termi/iate  within  30  days 
unless  the  Congress  acts  to  authorize  its 
continuation. 

I  have  argued  that  such  a  requirement 
would  place  the  Congres.';  in  the  position 
of  ratifying,  in  a  pro  forma  manner,  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  President.  A  call  by 
the  President  to  protect  the  national 
security,  and  "rally  round  the  flag." 
would  build  strong  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion that  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the 
Congre.ss  would  not  quickly  act  to  au- 
thorize action. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  a 
120-day  period  may  be  a  sufficiently 
lengthy  time  to  allow  emotions  to  sub- 
side and  to  permit  a  careful  study  of  all 
facts  in  proper  perspective.  The  Con- 
L-ress  and  the  country  could  then  be 
able  to  make  a  rational  decision  on 
whether  the  impending  action  warrants 
the  continued  commitment  of  the  U.S. 
forces. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  some 
boundary  of  the  discretionary  authority 
which  the  President  must  have.  I  thinic 
the  proposal  embodied  in  House  Joint 
Re.-olution  542  meets  the  objections  of 
emotional  ratification,  and  provides  that 
boundary. 

This  bill's  applicability  to  the  oncoing 
conflict  ui  Southeast  Asia  is  vital.  It  is 
because  of  our  military  in\olvcment 
tiiere.  and  tlie  extremely  broad  interpie- 
tation  of  Presidential  "Commander  in 
Chief"  ijowers  to  continue  and  exjiand 
that  involvement,  that  has  led  to  this 
debate  and  all  those  that  have  preceded 
It 

The  Nou.,e  has  again  today  reiterated 
It-  opposition  to  further  military  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Despite 
the  "end"  of  the  Vietnam  war.  the 
i  ning  of  two  peace  agreements,  and 
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the  clear  message  of  the  people  and 
the  Congress,  however,  the  President 
continues  the  bombing,  with  no  author- 
ity. The  administration  has  made  it 
clear  that  re.qardle.ss  of  whether  the 
Conuress  denies  funding  for  the  bomb- 
ing, funds  will  be  made  available. 

It  is  such  a  situation  we  must  guard 
against.  We  must  never  again  let  our 
country  so  to  war.  piece  by  piece,  as  we 
hove  done  in  Southea.st  Asia. 

The  responsibility  belongs  in  the  Con- 
gress to  insipe  against  that  possibilitv. 
The  rcspoif^lbility.  under  the  Constitii- 
tion.  of  coinn;ittiri3  U.S.  troops  to  armed 
conflict  is  one  .'liared  by  the  legislative 
nnd  executive  branches  of  Government. 
The  balance  betv.een  the  two  branches 
has  swiuig  heavily  to  the  executive  and 
we  must  act  nov,-  to  restore  it. 

I  urge  your  strong  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  542. 

Mr.  MAILLI.XRD.  Madam  Cliairman. 
I  yKld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  BrciiANAMi . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
running  through  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate has  been  the  recurring  theme  that 
Congress  ought  act  to  affirm  and  fulfill 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  in  the 
event  of  military  action  initiated  bv  the 
President.  In  the  face  of  a  presidential 
emergency  action.  Congress  should 
stand  up  and  speak  out  in  approval  or 
di- approval. 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  understand, 
therefore,  why  it  would  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  not  only  require  the  rei^orting 
and  the  consultation  as  this  bill  will  do. 
by  the  President  with  the  Congress  but 
also  to  mandate  action  by  the  Congress 
itself,  as  tiie  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Whalen  I ,  and  a  similar  amendment 
offered  by  me  in  the  committee  would  do. 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  imder 
the  Constitution,  and  a  resiionsibility  to 
tlie  American  people  to  take  definite, 
positive  action  in  such  a  situation.  Yes. 
this  our  prerogative,  and  Congress  must 
act  in  rcspon.=  e  to  the  Presidential  action; 
up  or  down ;  yea  or  nay. 

This  is  jjositive  action,  and  I  would 
submit  it  is  preferable  action  to  the 
provision  of  the  present  bill  in  section 
4'bi,  wiiich  would  simply  say  that  if 
Con'jre:is  does  nothing  at  all.  a  major 
policy  decision  is  made  thereby. 

There  has  been  reference  made  to  the 
requirements  of  section  5  in  this  reso- 
lution as  to  wh.Tt  .shall  be  required  and 
in  case  a  resolution  is  presented  on  this 
subject.  May  I  refer  to  the  language  of 
the  bill,  section  5<a) : 

Si  f-v  5,  (;ii  Any  re.soUuion  or  bill  introduced 
pursuaiu  to  .section  4(b)  at  lcn!>t  forty-five 
day.s  before  the  expiration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred r.iid  iweiity-day  period  specified  in  said 
.-eclion  shall  be  referred  to  tlie  Comniilleo  on 
Foreii;n  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  .Senate  Foreign  Relntions  Com- 
nuitec,  and  one  siirh  resolution  or  bill  .shall 
be  reported  out  by  such  conimlttee,  together 
with  its  recommendaiions,  not  later  than 
thirty  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  iwehty-day  period  iipecified 
HI  said  section. 

Tiieie  may  be  50  differing  resolutions 
offered  The  bill  says  that  they  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Hou.sc  and  to  the  Curnniit- 


tee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Senate, 
and  that  one  such  resolution  or  bill  shall 
be  reported  out  by  such  committee.  Who 
shall  decide  what  resolution  or  bill  sh^U 
be  reported  out  by  the  committee,  of  the 
many  which  may  be  offered?  Who  shall 
determine  that  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  other 
body  will  bring  the  same  kind  of  resolu- 
tion as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
en  Foreign  Affairs  might?  They  might  be 
entirely  opposite  resolutions. 

How  can  we  be  sure  that  we  will  not 
get  into  a  confused  state  by  the  differ- 
ing actions  of  these  committees  in  the 
two  bodies,  so  that  we  shall  end  up  with 
the  120  days  expired  and  no  action  taken 
by  the  Congress,  so  the  President  would 
be  forced  to  withdraw  the  troops,  al- 
though it  might  be  not  in  the  national 
interest  to  do  so? 

I  would  suggest  that  as  written  this 
.lOint  resolution  in  this  and  other  re- 
rspects  is  a  defective  resolution. 

I  would  further  suggest  in  my  own 
humble  opinion  it  is  not  very  easv  to 
spell  out  the  war  powers  of  the  President 
or  what  they  may  or  may  not  be  except 
by  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  this  body  and  the  people  together 
could  do  if  we  saw  nt  to  do  it  and  could 
agree  on  the  spelling  out  of  the  powers. 
I  would  agree  that  we  could  cut  the 
money  off,  as  others  have  suggested,  to 
stop  an  action.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Florida  that  nothing  would  pre- 
clude the  President  from  pushing  the 
button  on  the  119th  day  under  this 
measure,  if  he  propo.sed  to  push  the  but- 
ton for  a  nuclear  holocaust,  God  forbid. 
I  would  say,  however.  Madam  Chair- 
man, we  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  joint  resolution  a  better  joint  reso- 
lution. We  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
it  one  which  will  mandate  the  Congre.ss 
to  act,  not  to  evade  action  or  legislate 
by  inaction. 

Mr.   KFMP.   Madam   Chairman,   will 
th.e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  apijreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman\s 
statement  that  it  is  difficult  to  rigidly 
define  those  areas  constitutionally  iii 
v.hich  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  going 
to  be  allowed  to  be  Commander  in  Chief. 
My  question  is,  would  it  not  perhaps 
preclude  the  possibility  of  successful 
quiet  diplomacy  if  in  fact  this  is  brought 
to  a  vote  in  the  Congress  within  120  days, 
on  an  i.ssue  that  might  very  well  be  re- 
solved, as  I  say.  through  quiet  diplomacy; 
th:.t  is,  the  visit  by  the  President  to  tlie 
6th  Fleet  at  the  time  of  the  Soviet- 
barked  Syrian  invasion  of  Jordan  a  few 
years  ago? 

Are  not  ;;ome  of  the  successes  of  this 
administration  and  previous  administra- 
tions in  international  affairs  better  han- 
dled at  a  quiet  level,  rather  than  exacer- 
bated by  bringing  them  to  a  head? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  v.ould  assume  v.hen  the 
Pie:;ident  commits  American  forces  to 
some  kind  of  combat  situation  that  the 
."Situation  is  .somewhat  exacerbated  al- 
ready, and  it  v.ould  hardly  seem  an  ap- 
proiiriate  time  for  quiet  diplomacy. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 
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Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min» 
utes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  additional  time. 

Is  my  friend  from  New  York  suggest- 
ing that  he  thinks  the  present  section 
4'bi  is  a  better  provision  than  that  we 
would  offer? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind.  That  is  what  I  stated.  I  am  listen- 
ing to  the  debate. 

There  is  a  very  definite  influence  of  the 
6th  Fleet  or  the  7th  P'leet.  Incidentally,  it 
did  not  bring  about  a  war  in  the  Mid- 
east. It  was  one  of  those  areas  in  which 
the  President  made  a  succc.-^sful 
maneuver. 

Once  a  President  either  activates-or 
visits  the  6th  Fleet  or  the  Tth  Fleet,  in  the 
Formosa  Straits,  he  has  taken,  at  least 
as  I  understand  it.  .some  type  of  action 
which  might  prevent  war  or  bring  on 
war.  But  it  has  been  successful  in  many 
instances. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  the  chances  are  very  great  in 
many  instances  this  could  be  handled 
within  the  120  days.  Congress  would  have 
120  days  to  act  up  or  down. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  President 
'might,  by  quiet  diplomacy,  convince  the 
Congress  of  the  rightness  of  his  cause,  to 
give  him  approval  of  his  action. 

That  is  provided  for  in  the  amendment 
which  permits  approval  as  well  as  dis- 
approval. I  would  hope  that  would  be  the 
case  in  such  instances.  I  would  further 
note  the  language  of  the  Whalen-Bu- 
chanan  amendment  provides  for  the  ac- 
tion it  mandates  either  by  declaration  of 
war  or  the  passage  of  a  resolution  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose.  Again,  this  could 
be  a  resolution  specifically  approving  a 
specific  and  limited  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  such  broader  approval  or  disap- 
proval the  Congress  might  in  its  wisdom 
grant.  Congress  would  be  free  to  act  ac- 
cording to  its  best  judgment,  but  would  be 
required  to  take  definite  action  on  what 
v.ould  surely  be  an  issue  of  the  first  prior- 
ity in  an  area  in  which  in  my  judgment 
the  Constitution  itself  mandates  the 
Congress  to  assume  responsibility  and 
exercise  authority. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  the  provisions  in 
.'iection- 4ib)  and  4*ci  do  not  preclude 
the  Congress  from  giving  similar  ap- 
proval in  an  expeditious  manner,  ap- 
proving the  President's  commitment  of 
troops  or  whatever  action  he  has  taken. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  mentioned  that  for  the  sake 
of  legislative  history. 

I  would  say  what  we  seek  to  do  is  to 
mandate  action  by  the  Congress.  I  think 
this  is  what  the  American  people  want 
of  us.  that  we  act  and  not  fail  to  act, 
tiiat  we  accept  our  resijonsibility  and  not 
evade  it.  ■  , 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Eckiiardti. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  io  ask  first  a  few  questions. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  the  bill  would 


have  been  interpreted  in  a  situation 
which  is  not  at  all  a  modern  day  situa- 
tion and  perhaps  is  one  from  which  we 
may  extract  the  heat  of  passion  today.  I 
shall  pose  the  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Zablockh  rather 
in  the  nature  of  a  hypothetical  question 
than  in  the  nature  of  an  historic  fact, 
because  the  iiistoric  facts  may  be  some- 
v.hat  in  dispute. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  1914  the  United 
States  V.  as  engaged  in  certain  difficulties 
v.iih  Mexico.  Several  U.S.  sailors  were  ar- 
rested in  Tampico.  At  that  time  Vittori- 
ano  Huerta  v.as  the  rather  dictatorial 
President  of  Mexico,  and  there  was  a  rev- 
olution going  on  in  that  country.  We  had 
oncinally  given  him  clandestine  support 
but  we  had  gotten  tired  of  him— he  was 
r»retty  dictatoriiil — and  v.e  were  more  or 
loss  favorable  to  Carranza. 

So  on  April  14  certain  U.S.  troops 
seized  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz  in  order  to 
I^revent  a-German  merchantman  from 
brir.ging  arms  to  Hucrui. 

Madam  Chairman,  would  that  in  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,:s  ojjinion.  be 
one  of  the  acts  referred  to  in"^ction  3'  1  > 
on  page  2,  that  is  "commitpift  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  hostilities  outside  the 
territory  of  the  United  Stales,  its  pos:ses- 
sions  and  territories"? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes,  it  would. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then,  had  that  oc- 
curred, the  procedures  involved  in  the 
remainder  of  section  3.  that  is.  the  Presi- 
dent's requirement  to  give  72  hours"  no- 
tice to  the  Speaker  and  other  authorities 
and  to  pive  the  circumstances  and  the 
constitutional  and  legi.slative  provisions 
under  which  the  authority  existed,  would 
have  had  to  be  carried  out,  I  a.ssume. 
And  then  congressional  action  would  be 
provided  under  .section  4. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  thing  that 
troubles  me  is  the  language  under  sec- 
tion 8' CI  providing  that  nothing  in  this 
art  "shall  be  construed  as  granting  any 
antliority  to  the  President  with  re.speet 
to  the  commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
to  hostilities  or  to  the  territory,  airspace, 
or  waters  of  a  foreign  nation." 

It  would  seem  tome  that  tlio  applica- 
tion of  section  8  of  the  act  would  recog- 
nize that  President  Wilson's  act  was  il- 
legal in  the  first  place. 

Now.  is  the  gentleman  saying  that  be- 
cause of  the' provisions  of  .section  3.  he 
is  acting  leg-ally  until  he  is  called  on  to 
remove  the  troops,  although  he  would 
have  becnacting  illo.cally.  as  I  read  tlie 
language  under  section  8'c  '  ? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  reason  for  section  8ic>  is  to  make 
clear  that  the  resolution  docs  not  add 
any  additional  pov.-ers  to  the  Executive. 
I  should  add  that  resolution  does  not  de- 
tract any  power  from  the  President 
nvhen  he  acts  under  the  Constitution  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

In  the  specific  case  of  President  Wil- 
son, to  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  EcKTiAnnTi  refers.  President  Wil.son 
requested  authority  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  2  days  before  they  were  actually 
landed,  and  Congress  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution giving  him  such  authority  the  day 
after  they  landed. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  do  I  not  recall 
that  Admiral  Mayo,  commander  of  the 


American  Fjeet,  when  the  sailors  were  ar- 
rested in  Tampico.  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Mexican  Government  of  Huerta 
that  they  give  a  salute  to  the  American 
flag  or  else  action  would  be  taken? 

Tliere  was  not  any  authority  for  that 
at  the  tune,  was  there:" 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  President  or- 
dered liie  fleet  to  move.  but.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  he  then  camis  to  the  Congress  to 
ask  permission  to  act. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Under  this  act. 
could  the  Presideiit  act  first  and  then  re- 
port immediatciv  afterward? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  I  yield  to>he  gentle- 
man 1  adduion.'.I  ininule. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT,  Could  tlie  President 
have  acted  w:Lhout  prior  authority  so 
long  as  v.ithin  ■<2  hours  he  reported  it 
to  the  Congre.ss  in  a  .-ituation  of  the  type 
I  liave  described? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes,  but  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  acid  l-o  the  Pre.-ident's 
power.  And  under  4'bi  the  President 
could  continue  the  commitment  for  120 
days  unless  Congress  took  positive  action 
aiJiJrovmg  or  d:sapi>ro\  ing. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Since  my  time  is 
very  .siioit.  I  would  say  if  that  be  true, 
then  I  think  this  act  purports  to  expand 
the  Pre.^ider.t's  constitutional  authority 
and  give  him  authority  to  act.  at  lea.sl 
during  that  120  days,  far  beyond  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. 

The  best  c'iscus>ion  of  the  President's 
authority  I  think  is  in  Hamilton's  Fed- 
eralist paper  69  wherein  he  says: 

The  President  is  to  be  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  his  authority  wou!d  be  nomi- 
nally the  same  as  that  of  the  kiii^'  of  Great 
Britain 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman lias  again  expired. 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  mmuie. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT,  He  continues: 

Bu:  in  tiic  stibstance  much  inferior  to  i\. 
It  Would  amoura  to  nothin:;  more  than  :iic 
stiprcmo  command  and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  as  First  Genera!  and 
admiral  of  the  Confederacy:  while  that  of  the 
British  kin,t;  extends  to  the  declaring  of  war 
and  to  the  raising  and  regulating  of  fleets 
and  armies,  all  of  which  by  the  Constitution 
under  consideration,  would  apper:ain  to  the 
legislature. 

I  stibmit  that  the  action  of  Wil.-on  m 
that  case,  if  it  were  permitted  for  120 
days,  would  have  utterly  destroyed 
Huerta.  because  by  July  he  had  had  to 
resign,  the  cu.>tomhou.se  at  Vera  Cruz 
having  been  at  that  time  commandeered 
or  at  least  restricted  by  American  forces 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  BELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  tiom  In- 
diana 'Mr.  De\n.isi  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Madam  Chairman,  we 
are  debating  here  this  evening  probably 
the  most  fateful  and  important  matter 
that  either  this  Congress  or  any  other 
Congress  is  likely  to  debate.  The  fact  that 
we  are  forced  to  do  it  at  9  o'clock  m  the 
evening  and  to  largely  empty  benches  is 
not  merely  unfortunate,  it  is  outrageous. 
This  is  not  only  an  important  question 
we  arc  debating,  but  it  is  an  old  one 
which  has   been   uith  us  more  or  less 
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throughout  thejiistory  of  the  Republic 
and  it  is  one  on  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  draw  legislation,  because  it  inevitably 
involves  constitutional  questions.  It  has 
a  long  and  intere<;ting  history  which 
misht  be  discussed  if  we  had  time. 

Ihe  gentleman  from  \Vi;.consin  and 
the  majority  of  the  committee  have  pro- 
duced a  bill  lure  lor  v  hicli  we  can  thank 
them  whether  we  a^rce  with  them  or  not. 
because  it  rai.scs  a  topic  for  debate  v.hirh 
ought  to  be  deb.". ted  and  considered  lu 
this  Consrress. 

In  spue  of  the  work  which  hp.s  sone 
into  that  bill  by  the  distinE;ui.-hed  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, for  all  of  ^vhom  I  have  the  very 
greatest  respect.  I  submit  to  you  that 
there  are  at  least  four  serious  and.  I 
thmk.  fatal  drawbacks  to  House  Joint 
Re.'^olution  542. 

One  is  the  matter  v.hich  we  have  di.~- 
cussed  at  considerable  length  here  today, 
that  which  has  the  Congress  set  vital  pol- 
icy in  this  vital  field,  not  by  doing  some- 
thing, but  by  failing  to  do  anything.  I 
feel  that  is  a  very  great  weakness  in  this 
bill.  And  of  course  I  would  support  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Wh.aleni.  But.  as  I 
will  di.scuss  with  you  in  a  moment.  I  have 
a  bill  of  my  own  on  this  subject,  which 
is  a  complete  bill,  and  which,  if  the  par- 
liamentary situation  permits.  I  shall  offer 
as  a  -substitute,  that  will  likewi."e  care  for 
that  same  situation,  in  the  same  way, 
and  also  do  certain  other  things. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
ju-t  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
think  his  bill  is  an  e.xcellent  bill,  and  I 
certainly  would  support  it  if  the  gentle- 
man offers  it.  and  if  the  parliamentary 
.'■ituation  docs  not  prevent  its  acceptance, 
then  I  have  a  similar  version  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer  at  the  proper  time. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana wants  to  do  is  to  require  positive 
action  by  the  Congress  as  being  the 
proper  way  to  proceed.  And  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  a.s5istance  and 
support 

The  second  thing  which  I  feel  is  a 
;  eriou-s  drawback  to  the  committee  bill  is 
tliis  matter  of  providing  that  if  we  wLsh 
to  di.scontinue  hostilities  which  have 
been  instituted,  we  can  do  it  by  a  con- 
current resolution.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  point  unduly,  but  I  think  this  is 
.onu thing  v.hich.  if  it  means  anything, 
if  it  is  gomg  to  restrain  the  executive,  has 
to  have  the  binding  force  of  law,  I 
submit  to  the  Members  that  all  the  au- 
thorities say  that  if  we  are  going  to  do 
something  which  has  the  force  of  law, 
.something  which  is  legislative  in  charac- 
ter, then  we  have  to  go  through  the  nor- 
mal legislative  process,  which,  for  better 
or  wor.-e.  requires  presentiment  to  the 
executive,  I  think  there  may  be  an 
amendment  offered  on   that  .sub.ject. 

Thirdly,  the  committee  bill  applies  to 
existing  hostilities.  And  while  that  is  not 
a.s  important  as  it  would  have  been  while 


the  Vietniimese  war  was  in  progress.  I 
still  think  it  is  better  to  look  calmly 
toward  future  actions  rather  than  try  to 
deal,  in  this  legislation  with  something  in 
v.hich  we  are  already  in^-olved.  We  do  not 
know  ■what  we  will  be  involved  in  when 
and  if  the  measure  is  ever  adopted.  We 
may  be  in  a  war  in  the  Middle  East,  for 
instance,  by  the  time  this  becomes  a  law, 
and  U:ider  this  committee  bill  it  applies 
r\-on  though  the  hostilities  started  before 
t!ii~  bill  wn.s  passed, 

IVTr.  WOLFF,  Madam  Chainnan,  if  the 
grn'lemp.n  will  yield,  does  the  bill  pro- 
vide for  a  specific  war,  or  is  it  for  all 
wars? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Of  cmn-e  it  is  for  all 
wars.  But  the  point  I  am  making  is 
that  the  committee  bill  says  it  applies 
to  those  which  are  presently  existing. 
So  I  suggest  it  might  be  wiser  to  make 
it  apply  only  to  wars  v.hich  come  into 
bring  after  the  statute  has  been  enacted. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  It  does  not  say  presentiv 
exi:;ting  v.ars;  this  says  wars  that  arc  in 
lirogrcss  at  the  time  of  passage 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Presently  in  progre.-s  at 
the  time  of  passage,  so  they  have  to  be 
jiresently  existing,  they  started  before 
the  pas-^age  of  the  resolution, 

Mr.  WOLFF.  So  we  should  disregard 
tiiat  war.  then' 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  would  not  disregard 
it  under  this  bill.  What  I  am  saving  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  that 
I  think  it  would  be  a  wiser  measure  if 
we  did  not  try  to  apply  it  to  some- 
thing which  is  already  in  progress  when 
we  passed  it. 

The  gentleman  may  di -agree  with  me, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  ojiinion. 

The  fourth  problem— and  this  Is  a 
point  which  I  cover  in  my  bill  and  which 
IS  not  covered  in  the  com.mittee  bill,  and 
which  I  tliink  is  a  very  important  point 
in  my  bill— I  provide  that  not  only  must 
we  vote  approval  or  disapproval  within 
90  days  after  the  initial  commitment  of 
troops,  if  there  has  been  no  declaration 
of  war,  or  no  attack  on  this  country. 

But  also  the  President  must  make  pe- 
riodic reports,  if  we  approve  in  the  rir.'-t 
instance,  of  the  jjrogress  of  affairs,  of 
the  progress  of  hostiUtics,  if  any,  at  in- 
tervnls  not  to  exceed  6  months;  and 
within  30  days  after  each  one  of  those 
subsequent  6-months  reports  we  must 
again  vote  approval  or  disapproval.  In 
no  case,  imder  my  bill,  do  we  stop  the 
action  unless  we  vote  disapproval,  but 
we  do  have  a  recurring  opportunity  to 
do  that,  a  continuing  oversight  of  the 
situation:  and  in  each  case,  both  the 
fir.st  time  within  90  days  and  there- 
after every  G  months,  within  30  davs,  we 
are  required  to  vote.  We  have  to  act.  If 
and  when  we  disapprove,  then  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  call  off  the  troops. 

My  bill  also  does  not  apply  to  hostili- 
ties which  might  be  existing  br-fore  it 
became  law,  and  it  does  not  affect 
existing  treaty  obligations,  whatever 
they  arc,  which  I  do  not  attempt  in  tlie 
bill  to  define. 

I  am  Going  to  suggest  to  tlie  Member.s 
that  a  bill  to  be  .successful  in  this  field 
has  to  be  one  which  provides  for  con- 
grc-ional  iJarticipation,  which  al.so  does 
not  harnstritig  the  Fxecutive.  and  v.hich 
ailov.s  flexibility  and  action  on  the  part 


of  both  of  them,  I  have  made  a  very 
serious  effort,  I  will  say  to  the  commit- 
tee, to  draw  that  kind  of  a  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  I  sup- 
po.ve  we  are  trying  to  adopt  a  measure 
wliich  will  be  p.issed  into  law  and  which 
nii?ht  stand  some  pcssibility.  even,  of 
ovorririinT  a  r-is^ibic  Execvtive  veto.  I 
suggest  to  tlie  Members  that  the  bill  \ 
have  dvawn  ha.s  a  better  change  to  pass 
and  a  better  chance,  if  that  situation 
i  lioiild  aii  ;e,  to  .sustain  itself  against  anv 
p:--:b'?  PiT;:;dr;i1i;il  veto  than  docs  the 
conLmittee  resolution. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madnm 
Ch.iirman.  vrill  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersev, 

l\Ir.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  comm°nd  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, because  he  does  underline  some 
very  serious  weaknesses  of  the  proposal 
as  it  is  written.  I  think  it  also  .should 
be  emi)ha.si7ed  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tpxas  underlines  another  weakness 
which  is  very  dimensional,  and  that  i.= 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposal  fiei 
hoiis  inadvertently  may  expand  Pres 
df-nti.il  authority  far  beyand  what  ,., 
presently  understood  to  be  the  limits  \i 
his  constitutional  power.  So  we  have 
both  a  contraction  and  an  expansion. 
We  have  limitations  imposed  on  him  and 
in  an  arbitrary  and  probably  unconsti- 
tutional way. 

I  think  all  of  tliis  is  reason  for  the  gen- 
eral concern  about  the  wisdom  of  what 
has  been  proposed, 

Mr,  DENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  and  I  will  say 
any  legislation  in  this  field  is  extremely 
diiTicult,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  onlv 
somewhat  reluctantly,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  study,  even  that  anything  should 
be  attempted,  but  I  believe  there  ha.s  been 
sufficient  erosion  of  congressional  power 
to  justify  the  effort,  providing  we  can 
do  sometliing  with  which  we  have  a 
chance  to  live,  sometliing  which  can  ac- 
tually operate,  somcthinii  which  merely 
f-'i'.es  the  Congress— and  that  is  all  I  aiii 
doing— a  tool  to  use  rather  than  the 
meat  ax  approach  of  the  appropriation 
process,  I  propose  a  measure  which  will 
permit  us  to  go  ahead,  and  to  discharge 
our  function  in  this  field  under  the  Con- 
stitution, 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  Ironi 
Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  war  power.-, 
re.olution  that  would  once  again  return 
to  the  Congress  its  constitutional  power 
to  declare  war  or  combat  actions, 

I  am  strongly  against  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 542,  in  its  present  form.  This  res- 
olution is  dangerous  to  this  Nation,  as  it 
i.s  drafted. 

War  or  combat  actions — in  any  Na- 
tion—come about  only  as  a  last  resort. 
With  modern-day  weapons,  all-out  war 
of  the  World  War  II  variety  will  prob- 
ably never  occur  again.  I  think  it  is  ob- 
vious to  all  that  no  country  could  win 
a  nuclear  war. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
Congress  .^hall  ever  again  be  assembled 
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for  the  purpose  of  declaring  war  in  the 
sense  written  in  our  Constitution, 

Combat  actions  are  another  story.  The 
limited  war  is  a  distinct  possibility,  in- 
deed, a  probability.  The  world  is  seeing 
many  of  these  limited  action  combat  en- 
gagements. In  all  probability,  there  will 
be  many  more  before  the  world  learns 
that  we  can  live  together  without  killing 
each  other. 

House  Joint  Resolution  542,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  does  not  face  up  to  the  realities 
of  limited  wars.  This  resolution  demands 
that  the  President  consult  with  the 
Congi-ess.  I  strongly  agree  with  this 
provision.  He  should  con.suU  with  the 
Congress, 

However,  House  Joint  Resolution  542 
does  not  provide  for  a  i^ractical  way  for 
the  President  to  communicate  with  the 
Congress.  This  failure  negates  the  value 
of  a  war  powers  act. 

War.?  are  conducted  as  a  result  of  data 
accumulated  from  highly  classified  in- 
telligence information.  Wars  are  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  supersensitive  in- 
volvements that  have  a  vital  effect  on 
the  nations  concerned.  Th.ese  are  not 
matters  that  one  can  print  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Therefore,  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
542  we  are  saying,  "Mr.  President.'  by 
law  you  must  come  over  here  to  Congre.ss 
and  tell  us  all  of  our  national  secrets 
before  you  can  take  actions  that  might 
be  vital  to  our  survival."  This  is  riciic- 
uloas. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
I  think  it  is  vital  that  the  Presideni 
should  consult  with  the  Congress  befoie 
committing  this  Nation  to  a  combat 
action. 

House  Joint  Resolution  542  does  not 
provide  a  vehicle  for  responsible  con- 
gres.sional  communications.  The  lack  of 
such  a  vehicle  is  the  i^rime  reason  why 
the  President  has  been  unable  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  Vietnam  and 
Cambodian  operations. 

No  individual  Member,  no  comrriittee, 
nor  the  leadership  structure  has  the 
necessary  intelligence  and  information 
to  make  a  decision  to  commit  or  not 
commit  troops  into  a  combat  action. 
That  information  is  available  only  to 
the  administration. 

As  presently  structured,  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  congressional  committee 
or  organization  with  which  it  can  share 
super-secret  information  respon.sibility. 
Sure,  the  President  can  go  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  or  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  give  them  a 
briefing.  However,  under  present  House 
rules,  individual  Members — at  tiieir  own 
discretion — can  print  it  in  the  papers 
the  next  day, 

Obviou.sly,  that  i.S  no  way  to  run  a  war. 
An  army  must  have  only  one  com- 
mander. It  cannot  have  536,  particularly 
when  535  of  them  do  not  have  access  to 
the  cla,ssified  data  neces.sary  to  make 
reasonable  decisions. 

Since  the  olden  days  of  declared  wars, 
the  United  States  has  become  dependent 
upon  other  nations  for  its  survival.  Our 
t  nersy  imijorts  are  a  rood  example  of 
our  dependence  upon  others.  No  longer 
(an  we  .say  that  actions  in  other  lands 
are  npne  of  our  bu.siness.  Seemingly  im- 


material spats  between  small  nations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  may  .sometimes 
have  a  vital  bearing  on  our  survival. 

It  is  very  important  that  this  Nation 
have  the  ability  to  resixind  rapidly  and 
decisively,  under  these  circumstances.  As 
a  practical  matter,  the  President  could 
not  consult  sensibly  with  the  Congress 
under  the  present  provisions  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  542. 

In  order  to  give  the  President  a  prac- 
tical means  of  carrying  out  the  desires 
of  all  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  got 
to  establish  a  responsible  vehicle  for  the 
President  to  communicate  with  in  the 
■  Congress. 

This  vehicle  could  consist  of  a  select 
committee  of  responsible  Members  that 
are  nominated  by  the  Speaker  and 
elected  by  the  House.  This  select  com- 
mittee must  be  prohibited,  by  law  mider 
l->enalty  of  prison,  from  revealing  the 
clas.sified  information  provided  b.v  the 
President.  Having  been  elected  by  the 
HoiL-^e.  these  committee  members  would 
represent  the  sense  of  the  Congress.  In 
this  manner  the  President  would  have  a 
valuable  input  that  is  not  now  available 
to  liim. 

I  had  considered  trying  to  introduce 
an  amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
542,  that  would  establish  such  a  com- 
mittee. After  consideration,  I  decided 
that  this  would  be  unwise.  Being  a  new 
Member,  I  did  not  leel  that  I  had  the 
experience  to  author  such  an  amend- 
ment. Furthermore,  it  .'-hould  be  care- 
fully drawn  by  committee  action,  rather 
than  the.  dubious  means  of  a  floor 
amendment. 

Tiierefore.  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 
hope  there  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
this  bill  to  committee  with  the  hope  that 
this  vital  factor  will  be  added.  By  the 
addition  of  a  responsible  War  Powers 
Committee  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  be  better  equipped  to  make 
the  awesome  decision  to  use  or  not  use 
American  troops  in  a  combat  action. 

When  the  motion  to  recommit  is  made. 
I  would  hope  each  of  you  would  sup- 
IJort  it. 

Mr.  MATLLIARD.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Wolff  > . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Madam  Chairman,  as  I 
rpe  today  to  speak  in  sujiport  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  of  1973,  I  am  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  this  bill  and  ius  implica- 
tion for  our  Nation  and,  indeed,  for  the 
entire  world.  It  is  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
v.ish  to  commend  the  thoughtful  and 
incisive  work  of  Chairman  Morgan  and 
Ciiairman  Z.^blocki  who  chairs  the  sub- 
committee and  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  Subcommittee. ' 
Theirs  was  no  easy  task,  for  in  this  bill  we 
see  the  lessons  of  history,  the  imraortaj 
concepts  imbedded  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution, and  the  results  of  intensive 
and  emotional  debates  on  our  national 
structure  of  government  that  have  raged 
over  the  last  several  years. 

Yet  the  fact  that  thi.s  pioi>osal  has 
been  the  subject  of  deep  controversy 
v.ithin  and  without  the  organs  of  gov- 
ernment should  not  urge  us  to  the  shelter 


of  further  procrastination  and  inaction: 
indeed  that  should  be  the  very  cause  of 
our  present  determanation  to  act  re.six)n- 
sibly  and  pa.ss  this  bill.  It  is  no  secret  that 
our  .branch  of  government,  the  Con!.;ress 
of  the  United  States  has  come  under  in- 
creasing criticism  from  our  people  for 
having  abdicated  its  full  role  in  many 
substantive  areas  of  Federal  policymak- 
ing. Nor  are  we  unaware  tiiat  in  many 
quarters  the  I'^-Hisiative  arm  is  viewed  if 
not  quite  with  contempt,  then  certainly 
wiih  somethir.K  less  than  the  minimal 
respect  due  to  the  body  whichMorges  the 
policies  that  guide  our  Nation's  destiny. 
This  sorry  slate  is  partially  of  our  own 
making,  tor  many  times  we  have  sought 
refuge  in  our  own  ,self-doubts,  and  we 
liavo  yielded  to  Executive  who  have  told 
us  that  we  do  not  =hare  the  wisdom,  or 
the  foresight,  or  the  concern  for  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  our  people  that  the 
Exo.-utive  can  assert. 

With  this  viewjjoint  I  cannot  di.-agee 
niore  vigorously.  But  of  much  greater 
significance,  the  very  Constitution  of 
this  l.ind.  which  each  and  eveiy.one  of  us 
takes  a  solemn  oath  to  protect  and  de- 
fend, paints  a  strikingly  different  picture. 
It  would  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to 
read  the  words  of  that  brilliant  instru- 
ment to  my  colleagues  to  show  our  role  in 
the  operation  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment: nor  do  I  desire  to  lecture  on  the 
meaning  of  separation  of  powers  as  it 
aiiplics  to  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  Pre-ident  and  the  Congre.ss. 
Rather.  I  will  focu-  m  on  the  war  iJower. 
as  It  is  described  m  the  articlf^s  on  the 
President,  and  on  the  Congress.  Article 
II.  .section  2.  defines  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  with  respect  to  the  military 
operations  of  the  United  States: 

The  President  shall  be  the  Camn-.a:ider  in 
Cinef  oi  the  Army  and  Na\y  of  the  Ci.iied 
Slates,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  sex  eral  States 
wiien  caUed  into  the  actual  .■service  of  the 
United  States:  ...  To  the  Congress,  the 
Cnji.'titution  assiL-r.cd  numerous  legi'Iative 
war  powers,  among  them,  m  article  I.  section 
8.  "To  declare  war  ' 

The  very  woi'ds  of  the  Constitution 
v.ould  seem  to  present  the  case  quite 
clearly— the  Congress'  is  to  declare  the 
wars  in  which  our  Nation  is  to  engage, 
and  the  President  is  to  be  the  military 
commander  of  our  forces  in  fighting  tho^e 
wars.  It  might  be  argued  that  this  ap- 
proach is  too  simplistic:  that  there  are 
too  many  variations  and  unpredictable 
situations  that  can  ari.se  to  adhere  too 
closely  to  this  scheme.  Indeed  it  might 
be  argued  that  the  founders  could  not 
have  meant  that  ther^i^hould  be  no  ficxi- 
bihty  in  this  arrangement,  for  there 
would  be  too  much  danger  from  cur 
enemies  to  cast  such  a  rigid  die.  And  to 
a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  Yet  if  we 
look  to  history— if  we  look  to  the  word- 
and  tlie  writings  of  tho.se  who  forced  th.e 
United  States  of  America  from  the  13 
Colonies,  we  will  see  very  clearly  what  the 
original  intent  was.  and  where  there  was 
room  for  reasonable  men  to  differ. 

.Mexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  dr.ift- 
ers  who  most  strcnply  supported  the  con- 
cept of  a  powerful  executive,  defended 
the  proposed  Constitution  in  the  "Fed- 
eralist Papers"  with  great  vigor.  In  his 
di.<cussions  of  the  war  powers,  he  com- 
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pared  the  role  of  the  new  American  Fed- 
eral Executive  with  the  then  Governor  of 
New  York  and  the  powers  of  the  Kuiy  of 
England  by  writing; 

The  Prfiident  will  have  only  the  oi'cusioiial 
c  mnuuid  of  jiuch  part  oi  the  nulitia  oi  liie 
ii.itioii  as  by  leyi.>Uitue  provision  may  be 
c.ill>.';i  v.no  the  ai-uial  service  of  the  union. 
TnD  K::.g  of  Grea'  Biii.iin  and  '.he  Governor 
of  Nc'.v  York  have  at  al!  ijnic.s  the  cnrirc  roiii- 
iu.:nrt  cif  all  the  militia  within  tlieir  several 
jurisdictions.  In  thus  art.cle  tiierefore  the 
power  of  tii2  Fre-ideiu  wcnilri  be  inferior  tJ 
that  oi  e;ther  tlie  inonarrh  or  the  (.'overnor. 

The  Fro.sideiu  is  to  be  Comniai.acr  in  Chief 
oi  ih.e  Army  -nd  N.ivy  of  the  United  States. 
la  th:-.  respect  hii  aut!:ori;y  v.'.Diild  be  nnmi- 
i^ally  the  same  wi'h  ti'.ut  of  the  Kin;;  o!" 
Great  Britain,  but  in  siibst.tnre  nuich  in- 
ferior to  it.  It  woiiid  amounr  'o  nothiiur 
more  than  the  Supreme  Comman;!  and  Di- 
rectioti  OI  the  Military  and  N.ival  Ftrc-e.';.  ;is 
i'lrst  Civ:'neral  and  Admiral  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, while  thai  ol  the  Biui,,h  king  extend., 
t(.i  tV.c-  (}i-i!ar:np  nt  war  and  to  the  rai.-,ng  and 
ifgulatuig  oi  tl'."">?ts  and  armies  — all  which,  by 
the  coiistitMti(jn  under  cr""nsKlerat;on.  v.oiild 
;ili;jcrt:iiii  to  the  legislat'iit- 

When  Hauiilton  wrote  tho.>~e  woid.-.  ho 
was  at  the  same  time  arguing  for  a 
strong  cxecuiive  in  nuuterb  involving  the 
conduct  of  war— tluit  is.  he  was  well 
iiware  tiiat  the  President  must  have  full 
authority  to  direct  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Nation  in  conflict.  But  in  di.s- 
tmgui.-^hing  from  tiie  powers  of  tlie  King, 
he  was  clearly  saying  that  role  of  the 
Commander  in  Ciiief  was  a  military  one. 
not  a  policy  role.  Thi;,  vievv  was  .seconded 
by  Madi.son  in  the  same  series  of  urit- 
nigs.  wiio  states  quite  bluntly: 

Every  jiisi  view  tiiat  can  be  taken  of  this 
subject,  admoiuohes  the  public  of  the  ne- 
res.sity  of  a  rigid  aclliereiice  lo  tlie  simple,  the 
received,  tlie  fundamental  doctrir.e  of  tlic 
I  oust  It  trior.,  that  the  power  to  declare  war. 
incliidini;  the  power  of  jiidi.'!iit:  the  cause  o: 
uar,  i-^  iiilly  ai.d  ev<'hisivelv  \t'.sied  in  tlie 
I'.--'islarure:  that  tlie  E.vectitivp  has  no  right, 
ill  anv  case  to  decide  the  tiiiestion.  whether 
there   is   or    is   not    cati^c    lor   derlarum    v.ar. 

Ag..'.in.  as  though  guiding  our  own  de- 
hbcrations,  the  founders  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commander  m  Chief  to 
bring  the  Nation  into  a  war.  but  rather 
looked  only  to  iiis  power  to  guide  tlie 
Nation  once  the  Congre;;s  had  so  directed. 
Th:s  hi.^toric  ii  terpretation  is  quite  dif- 
ifient  from  llie  situation  in  wiiich  we 
have  lound  our.sclves  over  the  last  two 
or  tlirce  deciuies.  v. here  proponents  of 
I'le  Presidency  .,eem  to  be  claiming  that 
the  power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  is 
v.hai  he  himself  defines  it  to  be  in  any 
^aven  circumstance.  This  is  simply  not 
the  intent  or  the  content  of  the  Cousii- 
tion  under  which  we  oijerate. 

Ill  Maui.-on  s  words  again: 

Tliose  nho  are  to  contliict  tlie  war.  cannot 
111  the  nature  ol  ih:ngs  be  proper  or  safe 
judges,  whether  a  war  oiiglit  to  ijc  ciiu- 
i.ienrcd.  Continued  or  ( oncltided. 

M:'  Geii'y  of  NT.is.,,Tcliu.^efts  roni- 
fiii'.ed  in  the  Const  if  utiona!  Conven- 
tion he  '"never  exjiected  to  hear  in  a 
republic  a  motion  to  empower  the  E.xccu- 
tive  i-.lone  to  declare  war."  And  indeed 
that  niotion  was  wi.sely  defeated  by  an 
<)■  erv.  iielming  murtiin. 

In  no  way.  of  course.  d.K•^  tl:c  run.-tuu- 
iioiKsl  .scheme  inhibit  the  Executive,  a.s 
Commander  m  Chir-f  ai.d  I's  h;  nd  of  the 


Government,  from  acting  to  repel  attacks 
on  American  soil,  to  defend  American 
troops  from  attacks  oversea.s.  But  what 
the    Constitution    dues    prohibit,    is    the 


Mr.  7ABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr.  Bennett  i. 

Mr.   BENNETT.  Madam   Chairman.   I 


President    acting    unilaterally    to    begin  have  some  reservation.s  about  the  resnlu- 

hostilities.   This  country   has  separated  tion  as  it  stands,  and  I  am  going  to  sug- 

the  miiitary  from  the  civilian  function,  gest  some  amendments.^ 

and  indeed  has  subjugated  the  military  Madam  Chairman,  the  war  powers  res- 

to  liie  civilian  authorities,  for  precisely  olution  before  u.s  seems  to  me  to  grant 

i.lia!   rca-on.  v.ar  !:.ow:.ao  to  the  Prei.ident  which  are 

ihis  vieu-  was  r.p-cincally   i.phcld   by  iliosc  of  the  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
the  Sui/.T-mc  Court  of  the  United  States 


in  tlie  1850  c\'?e  of  Fleming  against  Page, 
whiili  bluntly  held  that  when  the  Piesi- 
cl;-nt  a.ssumed  tlie  role  of  Commander  in 
C.;;?f.  •'ii:-  iluty  ar.d  his  power  are  puic- 
Iv  mililaiy."  The  theory  that  liie  Com- 
m.i.'iritr  m  Chief  has  large  powers  fir.st 
unp'c.ircd  during  the  Civil  War.  but  this 
V. .ts  justnled.  as  Liiu-oln  repeatedly  said. 
by  the  emergency  of  rebellion  and  in- 
vasion. Indeed,  it  was  Congiessman 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  perhaps  most 
clearly  delineated  the  rea.sons  for  strict- 
ly inhibiting  the  role  of  the  Executive  as     down  to  line  19  and  that  could  be  amend- 


tion;  and  which  should  slay  there.  I 
would  prefer  instead  lo  ha\e  a  more 
modest  propo-al. 
For  iiLsiance.  .section  2  could  read: 
The  Pre-ideni  slsall  consult  with  the 
Icader^tiip  and  a:>!)llcable  committees  of  Con- 
gress iK-fore  stibstautially  enlarging  United 
States  Armed  Ftirccs  in  any  foreign  nation 
or  before  placing  any  United  States  .'Vrmed 
ViiTrn-:  in  atiy  foreign  nation  where  ntme 
li\d  be'^n  iniiiiedia'eU-  prior  to  snc!-. 
p;af  cmem 


Then  all  of  page  2  could  be  strick 


en 


C'omm.aider  in  Chief,  wlien  he  .said: 

Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  iieiglibor- 
ing  nation  whenever  he  .shall  deem  it  ncces- 
^.iPy  i.'r  such  a  purpose,  and  yon  allow  liim 
to  make  war  at  liis  ple.isure.  study  to  see  it 
you  can  fix  any  limit  to  liis  power  in  ihl.s 
respeci.  after  Jiaving  given  him  so  much 
po'vcr  as  you  propose  .  .  kings  I'ove  al- 
v.;iys  b'>eii  iii\olvlng  and  impoverishing  tlieir 
people  in  wars,  preteiiding.  generally  if  not 
always  that  the  good  of  the  people  was  the 
object.  This,  our  constitutional  convention 
understood  to  be  the  most  oppressive  of  all 
kingly  oppressions,  and  they  resolved  Co  .=0 
name  the  con.^tuution  so  that  no  one  man 
should  hold  the  power  ol  brlngin*^  cppie.'.sion 
upon  us.  B'lt  your  view  desirovs  the  whole 
matter  and  place.s  cur  presidents  where 
kings  have  always  stood 

I  can  find  few  better  words  to  conci.sely 
e\i5res.s  the  critical  need  for  our  action 
on  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973  that  i.s 
now  before  us.  If  Presidents  have  accu- 
mtiiated  unto  themselves  the  powers  that 
aif  riglitfully  ours,  then  we  must  put  a 
h.ilt  to  that  practice,  for  pre.'.eniiig  and 
protecting  the  ConstitULion  is  what  we 
are  sworn  to  do. 

It  i.;  surelv  not  eno'igh  to  state  ihu 
Pi .  ideiits  Jiave  acted  in  such  and  such 
a  manner  in  the  past;  indeed  that  ver\ 
argumfiit  was  made  and  rejecled  in  the 
steel  seiz-ure  cases  before  the  Supreme 
Couil  20  years  ago.  The  accretion  of 
|)ov,er  beyond  the  strict  confiiu-s  of  con- 
siitiiiional  definition  docs  not  change  tlie 
Constitution  and  does  not  alier  our  ioiin 
o;  Government.  Mere  repetition  does  not 
m:ike  a  mode  of  pro.eduie  proper  and  ac- 
(■'  ptable.  nor.  most  emphaura!ly.  does  ii 
make  thai  pioccdure  pari  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Our^  is  not  rai  ele<  live  di'-laior- 
ship.  It  is  a  guvernmenL  in  which  all 
elected  ofuciril.s  have  caiefiilly  limited 
powers.  As  lolig'  as  the  CoiLstitution  leads 
as  it  docs,  and  as  loiiK  :-s  \ve  behtve  that 
'he  frtincrs  undCwstood  the  actions  they 
took,  then  it  i.s  our  duty  tc  retain  the 
Power  to  declare  war.  restate  it  as  we 
i.uist  ui  tills  resolution,  aiui  not  allow 
the  HxccuMve.  any  E\ec-uliv^'.  to  t.ike  tliat 
I  ower  unto  himself. 

Pcutile  have  argued  this  concurrent  res- 
olution is  not  binding  upon  llie  Presi- 
denl— what  wc  are  saying  here  is  that 
the  Constitution  is  binding  and  the  Prcs- 
idrtit  is  hound  by  the  Constitution. 


(\i  lo  lead  -Sec.  3.  The  President  upon 
doing  any  of  the  things  .set  forth  in  Sec 
:!  sh.all  submit  within  seventy-two." 

Then  at  page  3  line  1  add  after  the 
.semicolon  the  word  "and".  Then  strike 
lin.es  2  and  3  of  page  3:  and  at  line  4 
thi'i-eof  :-,trike  tlie  letter  "E"  and  replace 
V  ith  •  D."  Strike  lines  9  through  25,  at 
I'age  3. 

Strike  line.s  1  tiuougii  12  on  page  4. 

Strike  line  14  on  jiage  4  and  substitute 
the  following ; 

Sfc.  4,  Any  rt-soluiioii  or  bill  iiiiroduc-d 
to  terminate  the  utilization  of  United  Sla;e- 
anned  iorce.s  as  Uiove  described.  Strike  line> 
1.5.  16.  2:2  and  23  cf  page  4.  Strike  the  word 
■section,"  lltie  17.  said  p:ige.  Strike  line  21 
p-ige  4  and  sub-'h'ite  the  followini;  tiiendi- 
liori.s,  within  tnirty  da%s. 

Strike  lines  5.  6.  and  7.  iiage  5.  and 
'  ubsiitute  "ar.d  shall  be  reported  witliin 
hftcen  days.  Tl;e  resolution  or  bill  so 
reported."  Strike  lines  12  through  2.'). 
liat'C  5.  rmd  lines  1  through  14.  page  G 

Renumber  sections  8.  9.  and  10  lo  read 
,-cclions  5.  6.  and  7.  At  hue  8.  page  '.. 
strike  "3"  and  :>ubstiluie  "2". 

Madain  Chairman,  as  the  measure 
.stands  before  u.s  unamended,  it  clearl:. 
crants  to  Uie  President  power  to  involve 
our  country  in  war.  Although  I  presume 
Congress  can  !o:;ally  grant  that  power. 
since  it  c:.n  declare  war  itself.  I  think 
there  i.s  brcat  wi.sdom  in  not  graining 
the.se  war  i;ower.-;  to  the  Presidenl.  If  the 
hill  remains  unamended.  I  therefore  in- 
ti  nd  to  \ote  against,  as  I  have  previously 
dcr.e  on  similar  proposals  in  the  past. 

r.Tr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Cliairman  I 
\i'ld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  t.i 
our  Chairman,  the  gentleman  Iroiti 
Pfiinsy  Ivania  •  ^1r.  Mokoan  ' , 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Madam  Cliairii^;iM,  I 
ri.-e  in  supijort  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
,^42.  th-  War  Po.vers  Resolution  of  197:<. 

As  you  know.  I  have  been  chairm.in  of 
the  Conimittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  since 

i;;59. 

IJuiing  Uiat  jieriod.  few— if  any — bills 
have  had  more  lliorough  study  than  the 
nrasure  which  is  before  us  today. 

In  fact,  a  major  portion  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  54:^  already  has  been  debated 
and  appro\ed  by  the  House  no  Ic.-s  than 
ihiee  times. 

In  tlie  pns:.'n;  Congross — despite  jiasi 
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House  approvals— we  once  again  gave 
the  question  of  war  powers  veiy  careful 
consideration. 

The  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  iMr.  Zablocki» 
once  again  held  extensi\e  hearings  on 
the  many  war  powers  bills  and  resolu- 
tions which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfTairs. 

There  were  .some  37  proposals.  Each 
one  of  them  was  given  careful  considera- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  the  measure 
which  is  before  u.s  today. 

During  6  days  of  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee heard  16  witnes.'*es,  including 
eii^ht  Members  of  this  body. 

The  subcommittee  subseciuently  con- 
sidered all  suggested  approaches  to  war 
powers  and  alter  four  long  sessior.s  came 
up  with  the  draft  which  was  introduced 
as  House  Joint  Resolution  542. 

The  full  Committee  on  Fcrei:  n  Af- 
fairs devoted  three  full  sessions  to  per- 
fecting the  subcommittee  version.  The 
result  is — I  believe — a  measure  wliich 
represents  a  consensus  of  views  on  how- 
Congress  should  legislate  in  this  vital 
area. 

Madam  Chairman,  sifice  I  ha\c been  in 
the  Congress,  the  United  States  has  iiar- 
ticipated  in  two  major  conflicts.  Each 
one  of  those  conflicts  has  raised  im.jior- 
tant  constitutional  problems  concerning 
v.ar  powers. 

On  June  25.  1950.  North  Korean  troops 
crossed  the  borders  of  South  Korea  trig- 
gering the  Korean  war. 

On  June  27.  Pre.-ident  Truman  an- 
nounced that  he  had  ordered  U.S.  air 
and  ground  forces  to  give  the  Korean 
Government  troops  cover  and  support. 
Following  a  United  Nations  resolution 
calling  on  members  to  stop  this  aggres- 
sion. President  Truman  ordered  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  to  rei^el  the  North 
Korean  attack. 

Congress  was  not  called  ujxin  to  de- 
clare war  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  in 
Korea. 

At  that  time  it  was  believed  by  many 
In  the  executive  branch,  and  in  the  Con- 
gress-, that  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  was 
obligated  by  U.N.  cormnitments.  includ- 
ing commitments  to  international  police 
actions,  and  that  it  would  be  within  the 
power  of  the  Presidenl  alone  to  see  that 
those  commitments  were  carried  out. 

Although  the  Congress  did  not  for- 
mally accept  this  ix)sition,  neither  did 
It  as  a  whole  contest  the  right  of  the 
Executive  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

Some  members,  however,  were  out- 
spoken in  tlieir  view  that  power  of  Coa- 
gress  had  been  usurped.  Among  tjiem 
was  the  great  Republican  Senator  from 
Ohio,  Senator  Robert  Taft. 

As  the  war  continued  into  1951  and 
1952,  Senator  Taffs  views  gained  more 
and  more  support. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  the  Kore- 
an conflict  cam*  to  be  called  "Truman's 
War."  Unfair  as  that  may  have  been, 
the  phrase  reflected  that  this  was  a  Pres- 
idential war  since  Congress  had  not  de- 
clared it  or  given  specific  authorization 
to  the  hostilities. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  Vietnam  war 
lias  provided  the  basis  for  similar  criti- 


cisms. The  legal  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  dei^loy  American  Armed  Forces 
into  ho.stilities  in  Indochina  has  been 
under  constant  attack. 

Many  of  us  have  believed  that  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution — with  its 
broad  and  strong  wording — provided  au- 
thority lo  the  President  to  conduct  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam. 

Th?  present  administiv.lion.  however. 
has  said  that  its  authoi-ity  for  continued 
pursuit  of  the  conllici  was  not  derived 
from  the  Gulf  of  Tcnkin  resolution. 

Bcci^use  there  has  been  doubt  and  con- 
fusion over  the  right  of  the  President  to 
conduct  large-scale  military  actions  in 
Vietnam  without  specific  prior  aj^proval 
from  Congress,  national  disunity  over 
the  war  was  accelerated. 

Today,  a  similar  situation  exists  with 
regard  to  the  continued  bombing  in 
Cambodin, 

Many  observers  bclif^ve  that  continua- 
tion of  those  operation:^,  requires  that  the 
President  ask  the  Congress  for  specific 
authcri7ation.  Once  again  tht^re  is  con- 
fusion and  the  Nation  is  divided. 

As  the  result  of  our  countiy's  expeii- 
cnce  in  Korea  and  Vietnamr  one  le.sson 
should  be  clear  by  now  to  everyone; 

Congress  must  jjlay  its  rightful  role  in 
v.armaking — not  only  lo. satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  Constitution — but  also  for 
the  practical  reason  of  creating  the  na- 
tional unity  and  purjiose  which  are 
necessauy  for  the  succe:;s  of  our  national 
effort. 

Our  national  security,  no  less  than 
our  national  heritage,  demands  that  Con- 
gress fully  participate  in  the  decision  to 
go  to  war. 

In  a  statement  before  a  House  Foreign 
Affairs  subcommittee  last  year,  the  Hon. 
McGcorge  Buntiy.  a  former  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs  to  both  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson — stated 
tliat  the  most  .serious  foreign  policy 
problem  lacing  the  United  St;ites  is  the 
breakdown  of  effective  relations  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 
He  noted  that  the  breakdowTi  was  most 
conspicuous — and  damaging — with  re- 
gard to  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  believe  we  all  recognize  the  need  for 
re-creating  a  good  working  relationship 
between  the  W'hite  House  and  the  Con- 
gress on  vital  foreign  policy  and  security 
issues^. 

Congress  must  not  play  a  .junior  part- 
ner role  where  decisions  involving  the 
commitment  of  American  troops  is  in- 
volved. Neither  should  we  attempt  to 
force  such  a  secondary  role  upon  the 
Presidenl. 

Our  objective  must  be  to  foster  a  co- 
operative relationship  which  will  jneveni 
the  discord  over  war  powers  which  has 
plagued  the  Nation  for  a  number  of  years. 
House  Joint  Resolution  542  fulfills  that 
objective.  The  resolution  does  not  at- 
tempt to  impo.se  precise  and  inflexible 
definitions  of  the  war  powers  on  either 
the  President  or  the  Congress, 

The  re.solulion  does  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe specific  conditions  in  which  the 
President  may  or  may  not  deploy 
troops— for  that.  too.  would  introduce 
elements  of  ripidify  into  our  national 
secunty  system. 

Rather,   this   resolution   sets  forth   a 


procedure  for  insuring  that  whenever  a 
significant  number  of  American  forces 
aie  deployed  into  combat  for  a  sigriiflcant 
length  of  time  by  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress must  gn  e  :'s  a.■^.sent. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  and  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  President  would  open  a 
new  era  in  the  relations  between  the 
Congress  and  tire  E.xecutive  in  dealing 
Willi  the  war  powers  of  this  Nation. 

Therefore.  I  urge  this  body  to  -ive  its 
approval  to  House  Joint  Resolution  542— 
as  reported  from  the  Coniinittce  on  For- 
eign Affair-. 

Mr.  TIERNA!f.  Madam  C/.airman.  I 
rise  lo  speak  in  favor  of  House  JoUii 
Resfjlulion  542  which  will  pl.Tce  signifi- 
cant restraints  on  the  President's  ability 
to  comniit  U.S.  Armed  Forces  abroad 
without  prior  congre.s,sional  apj)roval. 

In  the  past  20  >ears  we  ha\e  seen  a 
growing  willingucos  by  oiu'  Presidents 
to  bypass  con.^rcssional  ai^prcval  ol  in- 
volvement of  American  Armed  Forces  hi 
undeclared  conflicts.  At  the  same  lime, 
there  has  been  a  continuing  usurpation 
of  ccngrcs.sional  power  b.\  the  Executive. 
Both  the  Gist  and  92d  Congresses  at- 
tcmjited  to  deal  with  ihese  problems  by 
con.sidering  war  powers  leti.slalicn.  Both 
times  I  ar.gucd  vigorou.sly  Uial  the  Con- 
grcs.s  should  act  to  prevent  any  furtlier 
erosion  of  the  congrcs.sional  power  to 
make  war.  Unfortunately,  the  Houte  and 
Senate  were  never  able  lo  a.;ree  on  a 
formula  lo  limit  the  President's  jDower 
to  involve  the  United  States  in  '-uiide- 
clared  wars." 

It  is  my  sjiccre  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  a;)prove  Hou^e 
Joint  Resolution  542  and  that  tlie  Sen- 
ate will  follow  Sciwior  Fulekichi's  sUij- 
gostion  to  adopt  .similar  language. 

If  we  are  to  'preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
States."  wc  must  act  now.  Too  many 
times  the  Congress  has  shirked  its  duty 
and  abandoned  its  authority  to  declare 
war  through  inaction  or  by  underwrit- 
ing the  illegal  actions  of  a  President  by 
enacting  resolutions  which  give  him  a 
carte  blanche  in  the  area  of  military 
oijcrations  o\erscas.  -. 

Today  we  must  reali^-e  cair  respon- 
sibility midcr  the  Constitution  and  our 
duty  to  th.e  American,  i^eople  to  pieserve 
our  democr.icy  by  onte-and-for-all  lim- 
iting the  President's  ability  to  wage  ag- 
gressive undeclared  wars. 

As  written.  Housc  Joint  Resolution 
542  would  allow  th.e  Pr^^ident  to  )*k^- 
serve  the  security  of  the  United  States 
in  case  of  a  national  emergency.  I  agree 
that  the  President  mu.-t  have  the  power 
to  defend  tlie  United  Stales  in  case  cf  an 
a. lack.  But  I  belie'. c  that  no  single  man 
should  have  the  power  to  commit  cur 
lives  and  resources  to  the  future  Viel- 
nams  of  the  world. 

The  intent  of  our  Fcimdinj  Fathers 
is  clear.  Article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Jon- 
stilution  specifically  gives  lo  the  Con- 
gre-s  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  Armed  Forces. 
The  writmgs  of  Jefferson.  Madison.  Mon- 
roe and  others  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  no  w\irm.ikin.g  jx^wcr  is  given  to  the 
President.  -^ 

Lincoln  reiterated  this  when  lie  said: 


/ 
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Allow  the  President  to  iu\acle  a  iic-miibor- 
I'Ag  nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  nccos- 
s;\rv  to  repel  an  inva>ii)n.  and  vou  allow  him 
i>  do  .so  whenever  he  may  choo>^  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  -ucli  purpose,  and  vou 
'.•'.'.  )W  lum  to  make  war  at  plens\iro 

\^'e  m  Congre.s.K  do  not  .';cck  to  leclaim 
our  light  to  decluie  war  becaus-e  \vc  arc 
any  wiser  than  the  President.  We  do  .so 
first  and  foremost  becau-^e  the  future  cf 
our  democratic  foim  of  governmei...  a?; 
envisioned  by  our  Foiindini<  Fatlici-.s  and 
e.stabh.shed  by  the  Con.stitution.  is  .it 
.stake.  Second,  it  i.s  my  beUef  that  Con- 
gress would  Use  this  auihoiity  more  spar- 
ingly than  the  Prc.<!dent.  -s  one  ma-i. 
would.  For  war  is  the  most  crucial  i.ssuc 
anyone  can  deal  wiiii.  and  .t  shou!-:.  not 
and  cannot  be  easy  to  initi.Tte 

Oijen    debate    by    the    Congress    may 
bun^   up  risks  otherv.  i.e  overlooked  or 
alternative  courses  never  con.sidered.  It 
substitutes  the  experien-^^  of  many  voices 
lor  that  of  one  at  a  time  when  no  objec- 
tion IS  too  small.  And  it  may  well  .serve 
to  serure  the  consent  of  our  citizenry, 
certainly  a  vital  factor  as  the  Vietnam 
v.ar  has  so  painfully  pro'.cd.  The  Presi- 
dent reaches  his  docisir  i   to  go  to  war 
through  private  processes,  inaccessible  to 
tile  -ndividual  citizen.  Coimre.ss  !)rovides 
that    accessibility.    Without    the    moral 
sanction    of    the    American    people,    the 
consociuences  of  war  are  no  le.ss  destruc- 
tive here  in  our  own  country  th.an  where 
the  bombs  are  falling.  Only  by  returning 
(o  the  dictates  of  the  Constitution  can 
\>.e  guarantee  that  we  will  never  again  go 
to  war  without  the  support  of  our  citizens. 
The  war  power  re.soUitlon  is  the  most 
important    consideration   on    which    we 
\m11   undertake  durin?   this  Congress.  I 
urge  every  Member  of  this  body  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States  to  reas.sert  its  position  of 
equality  with  the  executive  branch.  For 
too  long,  have  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
exi>loited  as  a  rubberstamp  for  Presiden- 
tial supremacy.  This  legislation.  House 
Joint  Resolution  542.  which  severely  lim- 
its the  circumstances  under  which  the 
President  can  commit  U.S.  troops  abroad 
\>  ithout  congre.ssional  approval,  can  be 
the  first  nail  in  the  coffin  of  congrcs- 
.-lonal  complacency. 

The  Constitution  give.s  the  Congres.s 
the  power  to  declare  war.  Clearly,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  employ  the  collective  wi.sdom 
of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  before  committing  our  Nation 
to  armed  conflict.  Yet,  today  we  arc  told 
that  a  declaration  of  war  would  prob- 
ably mean  nuclear  holocaust.  We  have 
been  forced  to  swallow  an  expansive  set 
of  national  commitments  which  have 
e^caprd  the  careful  consideration  of  this 
body.  The  founders  of  our  Government 
placed  a  grave  re^ponsibility  on  the 
.'houlders  of  Congress  and  we  can  not 
slirink  from  it  and  still  fulfill  our  duties 
c    office. 

Tliis  legislation  would  not  in  any  way 
niiibit  the  ability  of  the  Commander  in 
f 'hief  to  respond  to  a  direct  threat  to  the 
-I  rurity  of  our  Nation.  It  would  only  en- 
sure that  the  Congress  be  given  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  advise  and  con.sent 
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in  all  liostilities.  Our  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford any  more  errors  of  judgment  in  our 
foreign  policy.  One  small  mistake  could 
easily  drag  us  dov.ii  into  the  quagmire  of 
ovei broad  commitments  and  entangling 
ho.stilitic.>. 

Ii  Ihere  is  one  lesson  that  can  be 
learned  from  the  events  of  the  sixties,  u 
i-^  that  no  one  man  should  be  allowed 
to  monopolize  our  foreign  policymaking 
inoccss.  Full  public  discussion,  whenever 
fea.sible.  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
V  orking  of  a  democracy.  Certainly,  the 
recent  agreements  signed  by  the  world's 
I'.vo  ma.ioi'  r,uclear  powers  amplifies  the 
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and  increases  the  orpoitunity.  for 
reasoned  debate.  Tiie  Presidency  is  often 
an  isolated  and  lonely  office.  It  is  ihc 
duty  of  Congress  to  make  sure  the  will  of 
the  i)eople  is  heard  and  adhered  to. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  i)rovi- 
sions  of  this  legislation  are  those  thai 
deal  with  tlie  obligation  of  the  executiu' 
to  keep  both  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican ijcople  prominly  informed  of  all 
commitments  abroad.  Overclassification 
and  excc.s.-ive  secrecv  iiavc  plagued  our 
Nation  throughout  the  last  decade.  Boch 
ihc  legislative  and  executive  branches 
must  learn  to  cooperate  in  pooling  their 
research  and  anal.vsis,  since  informa- 
tion is  tlie  key  to  any  rational  foreisn 
I)o!icymaking. 

How  many  more  billions  of  dollars 
must  this  Nation  .spend  before  Congress 
is  y.illing  to  assert  its  authority?  How 
many  more  lives  mu-l  he  lost?  This  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  another  Vietnam 
whi:e  Congress  retreats  fiom  its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities.  The  time  to  act 
is  novv.  I  uige  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  long  ovei-dtie  Icur,- 
lalion. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
v.ou'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
\  cry  sei  ious.  and  indeed  dangerous,  fault 
in  the  Ici-'islation  which  we  have  before 
us.  Specifically.  I  refer  to  section  40))  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  542.  which  in  ac- 
tuality denies  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  authority  to  commit 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  combat  without 
specific  congressional  approval. 

Accordinu  to  section  4'b'  as  it  is  now 
worded,  it  is  required  that  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  bill,  within  120  days 
after  a  report  is  submitted  or  required  to 
be  submitted,  the  President  shall  termi- 
nate any  commitment  and  remove  any 
enlar'^ement  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  with 
respect  to  which  such  report  was  sub- 
mitted, unless  the  Congre.ss  either  en- 
acts a  declaration  of  war  or  a  specific 
authorization  for  the  use  of  our  Ai-med 
Forces. 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  submit  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  Congress  cannot 
and  probably  would  not  'clear  its  throat" 
in  120  days  unless  language  is  written 
into  this  bill  which  would  require  some 
ntf'rmative  congres.sional  action  in  that 
time  period. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  power  'to 
make  war"  is  jointly  .shared  by  the 
lenslative  and  executive  branches  of 
our  Government.  For  this  rea.son  I 
firmly  support  letiislation  which  would 
stienglhen  and  enhance  the  flow  of  in- 
formation to  and  between  both  branches. 


so  that  both  may  wisely  exercise  their 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  case  of 
impending  oi-  present  foreign  crises.  Sec- 
tion 4ib»  goes  beyond  this  objective,  in 
strennhcning  the  warmaking  poweis  of 
the  Congress  at  the  expense  of  tho.se  of 
the  Executive. 

It  is  my  undei-standing  that  a  number 
of  amendments  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 542  will  be  offered  to  delete  this  ob- 
jectionable provision,  substituting  lan- 
laiaue  which  would  require  some  type  of 
alRrmalive  congressional  action  within  a 
specific  lime  p-riod  after  the  submission 
of  the  Pr- sidenfs  report  on  his  action  in 
committing  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Sl)ecifically,  I  would  hke  to  diiert  my 
'olleagues'  attention  to  H.R.  8898.  leg- 
ist't  ion    introdtKcd    by    my    friend    Mr. 
nr:.Tji-\.  which  I  have  cospon.sored.  and 
whicli  I  undorstand  may  be  offered  all  or 
111  part  as  a  substitute  to  House  Joint 
Risoliitidu  542.  According  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  if.  in  the  case  of  a  na- 
lionnl  emergcncv,  the  President  should 
conimit  US.  Armed  Forces  into  combai;, 
the  Presiden.t  would  submit  to  Congres.s 
within  24  hoim;  a  report  of  his  actions. 
Congress  would  then  be  required  to  then 
take  a.ffii-mativc  action,  within  90  davs 
alter  the  recei|)t  of  the  Presidents,  re- 
port, either  aiiproving  or  disapproving 
Ihi.s  commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
It   the  Congres.s  should  approve  his  ac- 
tions, the  President  would  nevertheless 
be  required  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress at  6-month  intervals  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  hostilities  in  question.  In  the 
event  of  congressional  disapproval,  the 
Armed  Forces  would  be  required  to  be 
withdrawn  as  ex|)editiously  as  possible. 
Lastly,  but  most  important,  in  the  event 
the  Congress  failed  to  take  any  action  to 
either  approve  or  disapprove  the  Pres- 
ident's action,  this  would  in  fact  con- 
stitute approval  of  the  commitment  of 
U.S.  Armed  P'orces. 

I  support  the  jirovisions  of  H.R.  8898. 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  do  likewi.se 
in  the  upcoming  debate  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  542. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman, 
House  Joint  Resolution  542,  the  "war 
powers  resolution  of  1973"  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  is  of  major 
importance.  It  reflects  successful  efforts 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
especially  the  subcoinmittee  which  orig- 
inated the  legislation,  to  achieve  a  com- 
promise bill  supported  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  committee's  members. 
I  especially  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Z.a- 
BLocKi.  for  his  outstanding  leadership  in 
this  regard. 

House  Joint  Resolution  542  is  superior 
in  a  number  of  respects  to  its  sister  bill  in 
the  Senate.  S.  440.  which  shares  the  same 
laudable  purpose — of  defining  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  to  engage  in  mili- 
tary hostilities  abroad  without  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  war. 

For  one  thing.  S.  440  yields  to  the 
temptation  to  try  to  define  future  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  President  can 
commit  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities 
without  prior  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. This  rai.ses  a  double-edged  problem. 
If  we  give  a  President  broad  blanket  au- 
thority to  send  troops  into  battle  when- 
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ever  he  judges  that  there  Is  an  immi- 
nent threat  to  the  United  States,  or  its 
forces  or  citizens  anywher|^  as  provided 
hy  S.  440,  we  are  giving  the  Wliite  House 
what  could  become  a  blank  check.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  try  to  spell  out 
more  restricted  circumstances  in  which 
a  President  could  take  action,  how  do 
we  know  that  we  may  not  be  iniduly 
tying  his  hands  in  some  unforeseeable 
future  crisis  which  genuinely  threatens 
our  national  security? 

In  my  own  proposed  war  power  bill 
<H.R.  5669 1  I  avoided  this  unnecessary 
effort  to  foresee  all  situations  in  which 
the  President  minht  have  legitimate  need 
to  u.se  troops.  I  am  happy  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  542  also  avoids  this 
'  possible  pitfall. 

In  this  and  other  respects  I  feel  that 
House  Joiiit  Resolution  542  is  reasoriable 
and  responsible  legislation  which  would 
go  far  toward  reasserting  the  Congress 
con.'rtitutional  power  in  this  area.  I 
strongly  urce  its  adoption. 

I  will  reserve  further  comments  on  the 
.substance  of  the  resolution  until  we 
rcocii  the  amrndment  stage  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  must  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  542,  the 
war  pov.ers  resolution  of  1973.  because  I 
honestly  feel  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  at- 
tempt to  draw  ricid  lines  between  the 
Presidetit  and  the  Congress  in  the  area 
of  warmaking.  Furthermore,  even  if  this 
action  was  desirable,  it  should  not  be 
done  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congre.ss, 
but  instead  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. In  my  humble  opinion  and  in  the 
ojiinion  of  many  lawyers,  most  of  the 
important  provisions  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 542  would  probably  be  declared 
unconstitutional.        <•, 

The  term  "war  powers"  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  authorfty  inherent  in  na- 
tional sovereignties  to  declare,  conduct, 
and  to  conclude  armed  ho.stilities  with 
other  nations.  The  U.S.  Constitution  re- 
serves the  following  powers  expressly  to 
the  Congress  in  article  1.  .section  8: 

11.  To  declare  v.Sr.  grant  letters  of  niarq\ic 
p.ud  reprisal,  and  to  make  r'liles  concerning 
c«pture.s  on  land  and  water; 

12.  To  rai.se  and  support  armies,  but  no 
appropriation  of- money  to  tliat  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  2  years: 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

14.  To  make  rules  lor  the  go-ifrnment  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces; 

15.  To  pro',  ide  for  calUng  lortli  the  militia 
to  execute  the  law.s  of  the  Union,  .•-uppn-ss 
Insurrections  and  repel  iiiva.sion.s; 

16.  To  pro',  ide  for  organizing,  armiiig.  and 
disciplining  the  militia  and  for  {.'overning 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  emploved  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States;   and 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  nec- 
essary and  proi>er  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers  vested  by  this 
constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates,  or  in  any  departmeul  or  offt- 
rer  tliereof. 

The  war  powers  of  the  President  are 
however  expressed  in  article  II.  section  2, 
which  states : 

Tlie  President  shall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  ajid  of  tlie  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  ser\lce 
cf  the  United  States. 


Our  Founding  Fathers  wisely  left  an 
element  of  flexibility  in  the  authorities 
of  Congress  and  the  President,  and  this 
has  enabled  Presidents  to  employ  the 
power  which  this  flexibility  has  allowed 
to  encourage  peaceful  resolvements  of 
potentially  dangerous  situations. 

Although  I  support  the  constitutional 
grant  giving  authority  to  the  Congress 
fo  declare  war,  nevertheless,  at  the  same 
time.  I  support  more  the  President's  right 
to  defend  cur  Nation  against  attack  or 
even  pos.'ible  attack  without  prior  con- 
gressional authorization . 

We  must  give  the  Americr.n  voter  and 
trte  American  system  of  elections  full 
credit  for  .-^^clectin^  in  most  instances  f.ble 
ir.Qw  to  be  our  Presidents. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  President  must 
have  the  confidence  and  ."^upport  of  the 
American  i:eople  in  order  for  him  to  be 
elected  to  ofTice.  Hi.-,  actions  as  President 
are  .similarly  subject  to  public  opinion.  It 
is  most  ironic  that  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 512.  which  is  before  us  today,  and 
was  constioicted  with  an  eye  toward  the 
unfortunate  experiences  in  the  mid- 
1960's,  would  not  have  prevented  our 
.steadily  deepening  involvement  \i\  Viet- 
nam had  it  been  on  the  books  since  1789. 
Except  perhaps  by  hind.-ight.  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  tiie  Congress  would 
not  have  acted  through  the  mechanism 
set  forth  in  House  Joint  Resolution  542. 
liad  it  been  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  to  declare  war. 
if  this  had  been  the  action  rcciuested  by 
President   Johnson. 

Yet  today  we  are  trying  to  close  the 
barn  door  alter  the  horse  is  already  out. 
with  this  war  powers  legislation,  but  what 
v.e  are  likely  to  do  is  to  splinter  the  door 
into  fragments  so  that  passage  either 
v.ay  through  the  door  i.s  dangerous  and 
tlie  control  of  the  horse  is  impossible. 

Constitutional  power.s  should  not  be 
tampered  with  lightly.  Our  system  of 
government  has  worked  well  for  almost 
200  years,  and  I  honestly  feel  that  his- 
tory will  reflect  that  the  action  being 
c  ontemplated  by  the  House  today,  would 
v.ork  to  the  detiimcnt  of  our  system  of 
government  and  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  in  the  future. 

Specifically,  section  4  ib'  and  (c  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  542  are  in  my 
opinion  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Section  4'  b  i  provides  that 
the  President  at  the  end  of  120  days, 
witiioul  regard  even  to  the  immediate 
."^afety  of  our  Armed  Forces,  must  termi- 
nate any  involvement  of  U.S.  Forces  in 
liostilities  outsific  the  Uinted  States.  ai;tl 
withdraw  newly  di.spatch.ed  combat 
iorces  from  the  area  of  any  forei'^n  coun- 
try u.iless  the  Congress  by  that  time  has 
enacted  a  declaration  of  war  or  specifi- 
cally authorized  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Section  4ici  provides  'hat  hos- 
tilities and  deployments  may  be  termi- 
nated by  Congi'e'-s  alone  at  any  time 
'within  the  120-day  period,  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  ha\ inc  no  force  of 
law. 

As  a  pr-.':-ti>:a]  matter  we  all  know  tiial 
the  Congress  dees  not  always  move  as 
fiuickly  as  it  should  and  a  Icfislative 
deadlock  might  develop  thereby  making 
it  necessary  to  witlidraw  troops  already 


committed  to  combat  after  120  days.  My 
colleagues,  this  is  a  chaotic  way  to  con- 
duct military  actions,  or  for  that  matter 
to  conduct  a  government.  It  is  highly  un- 
desirable for  Congress  through  its  own 
inaction  to  be  able  to  determine  whether 
a  course  of  Presidential  action  -hould  be 
continued. 

Under  present  law.  if  the  Commander 
in  Chief  orders  our  forces  to  deploy  or 
to  engage  in  hostilities.  Congress  may 
effect  .such  action  if  it  wishes,  by  use  of 
constitutionally  granted  powers.  But 
seeking  to  provide  that  a  concurrent  res- 
olution sliall  have  the  forte  ol  law.  we 
are  embarking  on  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  probably  unconstitutional 
course  of  action. 

Decisions  of  war  and  peace  by  the 
United  States  should  not  be  devcloiied  by 
confrontation  between  the  Congress  and 
t.he  Executive,  but  rather  it  should  be 
developed  by  a  maximum  amount  oi  co- 
operation between  the  two  branches.  I 
th.rTrfore  urtie  that  you  recognize  that 
1!us  ic  bad  lc::isIalion  before  us  today  and 
it  sliouid  be  defeated.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  tlie  constitutional  authorities  pres- 
ently in  existence  are  .'sufficient .alloca- 
tions of  the  war  powers  between  Coiigvess 
and  th.e  executive  branch. 

Mr.  IIOLIFIEID.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  passagc.of  the  w.r 
pov.ers  resolution  of  1973,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Foreign  .Affnirs 
for  once  again  bringing  this  Important 
nieastuc  bcioie  the  Hou.se. 

In  my  vie-.v,  the  war  jjowers  re;;olution 
docs  two  things; 

First,  it  helps  to  fill  a  long  existing 
constitutional  void. 

Second,  it  more  clearly  define--  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  President  and 
guarantees  the  participation  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try—especially where  that  policy  is  en- 
forced by  the  use  of  military  power. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  tlie  Corgie.ss. 
not  just  tlie  other  body,  has  a  constitu- 
tional role  m  foreign  policy.  This  House 
has  for  too  long  refused  to  assert  its 
powers  and  has.  too  often,  confined  its 
forei!;;n  policy  role  to  the  api^ropriations 
procfss. 

.As  written,  our  Federal  Constitution  is 
.silent  in  numerous  instances  with  re- 
spect to  the  cxerci;^e  of  con:_rcssion.il. 
judicial  and  Presidential  powers.  Those 
who  drafted  the  Constitution  could  not 
l^ossiblv  have  foreseen  the  growth  of  a 
tcchnolOLical  society,  or  tlic  great  com- 
]>le\it.cs  of  our  foreign  relations  in  a 
nuclear  age  During  crisis  after  crisis  we 
have  btcn  kit  fioundennu  in  a  thicket  of 
controveisy  over  "inherent  powers."  "as- 
ftimed  nuthority."  and  claims  of  usurpa- 
tion of  the  powers  of  one  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment by  another. 

The  constitutional  voids  and  gray 
areas  having  to  do  with  the  warmaking 
j^owers  became  aiiparent  very  early  in 
cur  national  history,  and  wc  have  had  to 
fieal  with  international  .situations  con- 
tinuously from  1798  until  now  without 
constitutional  or  statutory  guidance. 

For  example,  the  hearings  of  the  For- 
eign .Affairs  Committee  on  the  war 
powers  resolution  li.st  199  instances  where 
the  United  States  lias  engaged  in  mill- 
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tuiy  action  abroad  without  a  declaration 
of  war — from  the  naval  war  with  France 
111  1798  to  the  Jordanian-Syrian  crisis 
of  1970. 

Contrasted  with  tliese  199  instances  of 
Presidential  action— supported  by  the 
Congress — the  Congress  lias  declared 
war  only  5  times. 

Both  declared  and  undeclared  wars 
iia\e  resulted  in  great  criticism  and  dis- 
tiu.st  of  botii  the  Presidency  and  the 
Congress.  As  a  result,  our  democratic 
processes  of  government  have  often  be- 
come strained  and  distorted,  ris  they  are 
today. 

I  believe  it  is  now  tune  to  end  this  dis- 
toition  and  confu.'-ion  wliich  has  plagued 
us  lor  so  long,  by  defining  the  roles  of 
Congress  and  the  President  with  re.ipect 
to  undeclared  wars.  Our  position  in  the 
world  and  our  relationslups  with  other 
governments  make  sucii  action  manda- 
tory. 

Early  this  year,  the  State  Department 
furnished  eacli  of  us  with  a  420-page 
•document  listing  tlie  treaties  and  agree- 
ments which  v>e  liave  in  force  v.  ith  do/'ens 
of  otiicr  countries. 

Many  of  llie.se  treatu  s  and  agreements, 
winch  we  in  tlie  Hou.^e  liad  no  jxirt  m 
making,  call  for  military  action  by  the 
United  States.  Without  doubt,  if  we  are 
to  carry  out  our  solemn  agreements  witli 
other  nations,  wliile  serving  our  ov,  n  best 
interests,  an  undeclared  war  or  tlie  com- 
mitment of  troojjs  abroad  will  be  nece.-~- 
sary  in  the  future. 

In  fact,  we  would  not  want  to  take  the 
grave  step  of  formally  declaring  war  in 
most  cases  because  of  tlie  grave  inter- 
national implication.s  invohed  in  sucli  a 
step. 

Tlie  resolution  before  us  i.s  not  ad- 
dressed to  any  particular  wai-  or  military 
action.  It  does  not  criticize,  nor  is  it 
aimed  at  any  President.  It  does  not  affect 
tiic  President's  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
any  future  international  crisi-,. 

Tiie.se  are  tlie  things  that  the  resolu- 
tion will  do: 

It  a.s.sure.s  that  tlie  CoiiC;re.ss — includ- 
in-4  the  Hou.se  at  hnvj.  last— will  be  fullv 
con.sulted  and  will  decide  whether  to 
commii  the  lives  of  tho.sc  v.e  rej^resent 
to  a  foreign  conflict. 

Also,  tiie  Congress  will  be  ijrovided.  at 
long  last,  with  sufricient  information  to 
permit  it  to  intelligently  e.vercise  its  con- 
stitutional duties  and  jjrerogatives  in 
thcse  situations. 

Mo.st  importantly  i)a.s.sage  of  tin.  res- 
olution will  a!)iJl.\  tlie  rule  of  h'.w  to  these 
future  Presidential  actions  m  the  foreign 
pohcy  area 

The  4.3  Cahfoinui  Membci.  of  thi- 
Hou.se  r£;.ire.-eni  more  than  10  iK-rcenl  of 
the  young  men  wh.o  would  be  called  ui^on 
to  fiL'ht  an  undeclared  war.  Our  constitu- 
ent- V  ould  be  called  ujjon  to  ixiy  a  higli 
share  of  the  costs  of  such  a  war.  And  the 
odds  are  that  more  of  our  constituents 
would  be  buried  in  tlie  cour.^e  of  any  .Hich 
war. 

For  no  other  rea.-ons  tiian  tiie.-.e,  Cali- 
iornias  people  are  entitled  to  their  voice 
m  iliese  matters  ilirough  their  elected 
:e|jre.~entatives. 

But  tliere  are  better  rea.soiis  for  .sup- 
ironing  the  war  powers  resolution.  These 
.lie: 


The  preservation  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  all  facets  of  our  national  life: 

The  preservation  of  the  Congress  and 
of  this  House  as  the  representatives  of 
the  will  of  the  i^eoiJle;  and 

Tile  preservation  of  the  rule  of  law 
versus  the  rule  of  men. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  desire  lo  inhibit  any  President  or  fu- 
ture Congress  in  the  ability  to  move  in 
our  own  national  interest.  If  I  believed 
thnt  tliis  resoiution  would  do  so.  I  would 
not  supjjort  it. 

This  resolution  will  not  inhibit  the 
r.e.idcnt  or  ttie  Congre.ss.  It  merely  as- 
sures tl'Tt  we.  the  elected  representatives 
of  th.c  people,  will  heliJ  decide  whether 
fulur?  foreign  military  operations  are  in 
f-"-!  ill  j-.ie  n:;t!onal  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  rc.td 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ncsohrd  by  tlic  S,'!iulc  and  Huitsc  of  nrp. 
r^s.  II  aliics  oj  the  Un,,:cl  Slat-js  of  A:ncrkfi 
■  •  Congnws  as!frt}ibh'ci, 

SHORT    TITLF 

S;(  HON  I.  Tills  measure  m.iy  be  cited  as 
':  e     \Vi;r  Pti.iers  Resolution  of  1973". 

Mr.  ZABI.OCKI  Madam  Chairman.  I 
m.ove  that  the  Committee  do  now  ri.se. 

The  motion  was  agrPed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  Chiiiiman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  542 >,  con- 
cerning the  war  jjowers  of  Congress  and 
the  President,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


stores  as  "loss  leaders,"  but  they  cannot 
continue  those  losses,  so  they  are  can- 
celing ordel-s  to  the  poultrymen  at  a  time 
when  feed  ingredient  prices  are  the  high- 
est in  history. 

I  have  urged  the  President,  for  action, 
by  Executive  order  which  will  save  the 
poultry  industry  and  protect  the  family 
food  shoppers  of  the  country. 

I  shall  counsel  with  other  Members 
from  districts  where  poultry  production 
and  lirocessing  is  important  to  the  econ- 
omy, but  I  also  call  on  e\ery  Member  of 
this  House  to  become  concerned  in  this 
problem  because  it  is  one  that  vitally 
affects  the  entire  Nation.  An  ad.justment 
of  price  controls  is  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  poultry  and 
e.ggs  in  our  retail  stores  and  on  our 
dinner  tables. 
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POULTRY  CRISIS 

■Ml  KAZEN  a-ked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  call 
attention  to  a  crisis  facing  poultry  grow- 
ers and  proce.ssors  in  my  soutli  Texas 
district,  and  to  warn  that  their  problem 
looms  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  otlier.  I  was  in  my  district  over  the 
weekend,  and  I  talked  to  poultrym'_;i 
who  are  drowning  and  gassing  youn  ; 
(hickens  because  they  see  no  way  to  re - 
co'.er  tiie  money  it  would  cost  to  Iced 
them.  They  are  destroying  eggs  becati.se 
thev  cannot  now  exj^ect  to  provide  fryei-s 
a:id  broilers  to  the  Nation's  markets  at 
a  break-even  iioint.  let  alone  gaining  a 
reasonable  return  for  their  labor  and 
lines  tment. 

There  is  a  strong  pos.sibility  that 
chickens  and  eggs  will  disappear  from 
tlie  retail  markets  of  the  Nation.  Every 
one  of  us  knows  that  the  family  budget 
IS  being  strained  these  days.  With  .some 
reluctance,  we  have  recognized  the  need 
lor  controls.  But  the  goal  is  to  stoj)  tiie 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  not  to  eliminate 
a  major  source  of  juotein  in  our  daily 
diets. 

I  ha\c  communicated  my  concern  to 
the  President.  I  liave  told  liim  that  the 
June  1  to  8  base  period  for  i)rice  controls 
IS  striking  the  poultry  indu.stry  witli  bur- 
dens it  cannot  sustain.  In  that  period, 
retailers  were  i)ushing  chickens  in  tluir 


IMPOUNDMENT    LEGISLATION    RE- 
PORTED BY  RULES  COMMITTEE 

'Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  wa';  given 
iiermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Tliursday,  June  21,  t:  -  Rules  Committee 
reported  H.R.  8480.  the  impoundment 
control  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
whicli  will  be  considered  by  tlie  mem- 
bership after  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 
This  legislation,  if  enacted  into  law. 
will  reciuire  the  President  to  notify  the 
Congress  whenever  he  impounds  funds, 
to  provide  a  procedure  under  which  the 
House  of  Representativfs  or  the  Senate 
may  disapprove  the  President's  action 
and  require  him  to  cease  such  impoimd- 
ing  and  to  establisi  for  the  fiscrl  year 
1974  a  ceiling  on  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Rules  Committee  held  nine  i:)ub - 
lie  hearings  and  took  testimony  from 
many  Members  of  Congress,  Government 
departments,  and  also  from  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin-.  Jr..  who  is  the  sponsor  of 
an  impoundment  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  some  weeks  ago. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  been  receiving  many  complaints 
regarding  the  impounding  of  funds  on 
Ir-jislation  and  various  programs  enacted 
into  law  by  the  Congress  during  the  last 
do/en  years.  I  know  the  Members  of 
Congress  when  they  return  home  over 
thn  Fourth  of  July  recess  will  receive 
ijlenty  of  protests  from  the  public  and 
various  organizations  on  the  curtailment 
and  in  .some  cases  complete  abatement  of 
legislative  projects  enacted  into  law  bv 
the  Congress.  The  curtailments  and  im- 
liouiidments  have  also  halted  or  greatly 
reduced  urbiin  lenewal  projects,  liou.s- 
ing.  pollution,  education,  and  other  i)ro- 
grams  piissed  by  the  Congress. 

Air.  SiK-a.ker.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  include  with  my  remarks  excerpts 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday. 
Sunday,  June  24.  1973.  suiting  out  the 
astounding  conditions  existing  .n  New- 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut, 
caused  by  cuts  of  funds  in  health  mo- 
grams.  The  facts  .set  out  in  these  articles 
as  reported  by  health  ofTicials  in  this  area 
are  similar  to  what  is  taking  place  all 
over  the  Nation,  especially  in  urban 
centers. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  24.  1973 1 
He.^lth  Officials  Say  Nixon's  Cuts  Wouix 
Hurt  Poor — Proposfd   Redi'ctioxs  in   .'\:d 
Called    Threat    to    Vital    Medical    Pro- 
grams 

(By  Martin  Tolchini 
Washington,  June  23. — Health  cfiicial.s  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
Warned  today  that  President.  Nixon  .s  proposed 
cuts  in  funds  lor  iiealth  programs,  estimated 
at  s$i.2-billion,  would  curtail  and  terminate 
vital  health  services  to  the  urban  poor. 

MAJOR    REDUCTIOsjs 

Dr.  Franklin  M.  Foote,  Connecticufs  C\.m- 
mis.-.ioner  of  Health,  typified  the  dibm.iy  of 
health  officials  in  the  tristate  area.  ''It's 
going  to  htirt  the  things  we're  doing  in  the 
held  of  prevention  and  conmiunity  preven- 
tive progr.ims.  and  two  programs  in  our 
bigger  cities,  aimed  at  low-Income  di.sadvan- 
{  tagtd  groups,  are  going  to  be  curiailed,"  he 
said. 

How  deeply  will  the  cuts  be  felt?  "If  it 
h.ippcn.s  to  be  your  child  who  gel.s  a  CA.-.e  of 
measles  because  of  lack  of  immuni;.-ation. 
and  he  becomes  mentally  ret.irded.  you  would 
consider  it  a  serious  tiling,"  Dr.  Foote  .=aid. 

The  major  reductions  in  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral health  budget  are  in  the  areas  of  health 
maripower  grants  and  contracts  (from 
.^G7Li.5-iniIlion  in  1972  to  .$440-million  in 
1973  to  $382-miiIion  for  the  coming  yean; 
preventive  health  .services  (from  588-milIion 
to  .$157-million  to  $125-miUion  i ;  health 
manpov.er  consiruction  (from  .si61-!n:llion 
to  zero ) . 

The  proposed  cuts  have  created  a  perva- 
sive feeling  of  despair  m  medical  circles  In 
Now  York,  according  to  local  health  officials. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  Federal  research 
cuts  is  creating  a  gloomy  concLrn  about  the 
future  ol  the  medical  prolession  in  New  York 
City."  said  Gordon  Chase,  the  city's  Heal'h 
.Services  Administrator.  He  estimated  that 
the  cuts  would  cost  the  city's,  eight  medical 
schools  and  161  ho.'-pit.Us  up  to  $50-million. 

CONCERN  ABOUT    FUTl-RE 

"New  York  State's  the  principal  medical 
center  of  the  nation,"  said  Senator  Jacob  K, 
Javits,  "The  cuts  niean  that  we  will  curtail 
the  fut\ire  medical  capability  of  our  coun- 
try." 

In  the  iri.state  area,  the  cutbacks  in  Federal 
funds  for  both  research  and  programs  are 
■V  lewed  with  despair. 

"The  Federal  cutbacks  is  a  matter  of  great 
seriousness  to  this  department  and  one 
which  will  have  Its  principal  effects  on  re- 
search and  direct  .services  to  the  urban 
poor,"  said  Kearney  L.  Jones,  the  New  York 
Slate  Health  Department's  director  of  fi- 
nancial and  administrative  .services, 

CiTv  Lists  the  Effe'  ts  It  Expects  From  Cuts 

The  city's  Health  Services  Administration 
.■^aid  President  Nixon's  proposed  cutbacks  In 
Federal  health  funds  would  probably  resuU 
in  the  following: 

Reduction  in  tlie  city's  maternal  and  c'nild 
health  services  by  $8,5  million. 

Layoffs  of  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  faculties 
of  the  cay's  elgiii  medical  .sciiools. 

Termination  of  17  medical  residencies  at 
Montciiore  Hospital  and  curtailment  of  nurs- 
ing  etiuralion    at    Beth    Israel    Hospiial. 

Elimination  of  the  X-ray  technician  train- 
ing program  at  Bellevue:  loss  of  $1  million  in 
Kcliolarships  for  iiurs;s  and  tc.'hnician.s  at 
Kings  County. 

Curtailment  of  the  outpatient  department 
at.  Mount  Sinal  Hospital  and  ambulatory  care 
at  Gomeneur  Ho.-ipltal. 

C-'urtailnicnt  of  graduate  he.ilth-planning 
pi-ograms  at  Columbia  LTniversity  and  New 
V.trk  Uiilver.sitj',  as  well  as  the  CoUimbln 
L^iuver.siiy  School  of  Puhlic  Health  and  ad- 
n)lni,stralive  programs  in  health  care  at  Qo- 
luinbi.i,  N.Y.U.  and  the  City  Universltv. 


FEDERAL  FINANCING  OF  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
inc!'  de  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health 
Serxice  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion is  turning  into  a  policymaker's  won- 
derland. 

First  it  proposed  that  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  HSMHA  suiiport  now.  health 
services  delivery  projects  must  be  able 
to  prove  they  can  do  without  such  sup- 
port later.  They  must  be  able  to  show- 
in  advance  that  they  can  become  self- 
sustaining  comnrunity-ba.sed  operations. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Rogers'  for  alerting  the 
Congress  to  this  vicious,  callous  bureau- 
cratic misinterpretation  of  congressional 
intent  policy,  which  applies  to  family 
health  centers,  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations, migrant  farm  worker  projects, 
and  oiliers  for  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse. 

Now  HSMHA  is  proposing  that  effec- 
tive July  1,  fees  be  charged  for  the  train- 
ing of  public  health  personnel  conducted 
by  the  Center  for  Disease  Control.  The 
estimated  "fee  range"  per  student  day 
for  laboratory  courses  would  be  S35  to 
slOO  for  example,  and  would  apply  to  all 
inibllc  health  training  courses  given  by 
CDC  for  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, private  industries,  tmiversities,  and 
others, 

I  include  these  new  regulations  as  they 
were  published  in  todays  Federal 
Rei'i.ster: 

IDepurtment.of  Health,  Education    and  Wel- 
fare, Public  Health  Service] 
Center  for  Disease  Control 
iDircLt   Training — Fees:    Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking ) 
.Section  31  lib)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act   (42  use.  243(b)    authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Health,   Education,   and   Welfare    to 
tram   personnel    for  State   and   local    health 
work. 

Notice  is  liertl.>y  given  that  tlie  Adminis- 
trator. Health  .Services  and  Me:ital  Health 
.Xdininistratioii.  propovps  to  amend  .subchap- 
ter E  of  chapter  1.  title  42.  by  adding  a  new 
part  65.  as  set  forth  below.  Part  65  would  cs- 
t-abUsii  a  new  policy  with  respect  to  the 
training  of  public  iieaith  personnel  conducted 
tiy  the  Center  for  Disease  Control,  Health 
Services  and  Mental  jrealth  Administration, 
beginning  July  1,  1973,.  by  rcciuiring  gener- 
ally the  payment  of  fees  to  meet  training 
costs.  Tlie  notice  contains  a  proposed  ranee 
of  fees,  the  precise  amounts  to  be  determined 
on  the  ba.sis  of  the  estimated  costs  related  to 
the  conduct  of  a  particular  cour.se.  A  waiver 
provision  is  also  included,  essentially,  to  as- 
sure the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  ciualined  public  health  workers  necessary 
to  carry  out  disease  control  functions  of  crit- 
ical regional  and  national  concern. 

Written  comments  are  in\  Ited.  Inquiries 
may  be  addressed  and  data,  views,  and  argu- 
ments relating  to  the  proposed  regulations 
may  be  submitted  in  writint:,  in  triplicate, 
to  the  Regulations  Officer.  Center  for 
Di.scase  Control,  Building  I,  room  204,  I'iOO 
Clifton  Road  NE.,  Atlama.  Ga.  30333. 

Budgeti'.ry  cojiisideraf  ions  require  the  elloc- 
tivc  dale  lo  coincide  with  tlie  start  of  the 
new  fiscal  year.  .Accordingly,  notice  Is  also 
given  that  relevant  material  must  be  re- 
ceived on  or  before  July  9.  1973,  to  he  con- 
bidered. -.All   ci  nunents   received   1::   response 


to  this  publication  will  be  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  during  normal  business  hours 
at  the  foregoing  address.  It  is  propo.sed  to 
make  the  reg-iilations  eifeclive  July  1,  1973. 
Dated  June  1,  1973. 

Harold  O.  Buzzell. 
Administrator.    Health   Seriices   and 
Mrntal  Health  Adminiitration. 
Approved  June  20.  1973. 

Caspar  W.  'Weinberger, 

Secretary. 
taf.t   Cj—  fees   for   niRECT   training 
Sec. 
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6.'i  5     Payment  procediires. 
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Authority  —Sec.  501 ,  C5  Stat   290:  31  U  s  C. 
46.fc. 

>  r"i  1     Establishmenr  of  fees. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  ;  65  7, 
e.Tecti\e  July  1,  1973,  a  fee  shall  be  charged 
for  all  students  receiving  direct  training 
conducted  by  ilie  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol. 
;  C5  2  Definitions. 

(To      CDC'  means  the  Center  for  Disease 

Control. 

ib(  Direct  training"  means  all  public 
health  training  conduced  directly  by  CDC 
Through  courses  for  employees  or  representa- 
tives of  Slate  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, other  FedenU  agencies,  international 
at'Ti'le^,  private  industries.  uni\ersiiies. 
<  Tiur  nor.-CDC  agencies  and  oreamzatlons. 
and  private  individuals.: 
;  €>'■>  3  Schedule  of  fees. 

(a I   Following  are  estimated  fee  ranees: 
\F€C   per  student   daii\ 

Classroom  courses sos-sTS 

Homestudy  courses 6-  15 

Laboratory   courses 35-100 

(b)  The  fees  specified  in  paragraph  (ai 
of  ihis  section  are  ba.sed  upon  an  analysis 
of  the  cost,  of  previous  courses  and  are. 
therefore,  subject  to  revision.  Fee  ranges 
are  given  to  indicate  tRat  fees  mav  vary  ac- 
cording to  course  design  and  facility  location. 
ie..  whether  a  student  attends  a  headquar- 
ters course  or  a  field  course.  Up-to-date  fee 
schedules  for  regular  training  courses  will 
be  a\ailuble  from  the  CDC  headquarters  of- 
fices and  will  be  published  in  an  addendum 
to  the  CDC  Trriiung  Bulletin  (available  on 
reriuesi  )  and.  when  necessary,  a  general  no- 
tice will  be  published  in  the  Feuekal  Reoi.-:- 
lER  The  fee  for  special  training  eiTons  will 
be  based  upon  the  training  requirements 
agreed  upon  be:v,een  the  requester  and  CDC 
J  65.4  Application  procedures.- 

Sdccu'ic  trainiue  information.  incUidint; 
application  procedures,  may  be  obtained 
from  CDC  headquarters  offices  and  the  CDC 
Trainins:  Bulletin.  Applications  for  enroll- 
ment in  direct  traniifig  courses  .<han  be  made 
on  !..rm  HSM  319-A  iCDCi  and  .-ubmitted 
to  CDC.  Rrqucsis  by  c.rganizations-  for  field 
courses  and  special  training  etTons  should 
be  made  in  wriiing  to  cDC  at  the  following 
address:  Center  For  Disea.sc  Control.  Atten- 
tion: Training.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30333. 
s  6.5  5  Payment  procedures. 

Upon  notifi.-.ition  of  acceptance  In  a  di- 
rect training  course,  applicants  shall  sub- 
mit  pavment   of  fees  as  follows: 

la)  Federal  agency  applicants  sliall  sub- 
mit a  letter  identifying  the  agency  and  of- 
fice lo  be  billed,  the  agency  order  numlwr. 
and  nnv  code  number  or  other  neccssar\- 
billing  inlc^rmation, 

(b)  Stale  and  local  agency  applicants  .shall 
provide  sinular  billing  information  or  sub- 
nut  check  pa\able  to  Uie  Center  for  Disease 
Control. 
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ici  All  otl-er  applicants  ?hall  subinit  a 
rhcrk  payable  to  the  Cen'er  for  Disease  Con- 
trol prior  to  the  commrncement  of  the  course. 
?  g;  6  Refunds. 

Fie.s  m;iy  be  rei uncled  in  lull  proMdcd 
I  1  t  notice  of  withdraw al  i.s  received  no  hiter 
t.im  10  days  beiore  coniniencement  of  the 
tr^l-;:ne  and  iJi  the  withdrawal  doe.s  noi. 
rcMiit  in  caucellation  of  a  cjur-^e  becaiice 
ii  msutikieni  f und.s  lu  produce  the  traininc;. 
Kees  will  be  refunded  \:\\cn  an  application 
Js  i.it  accepted,  when  a  course  is  over^iib- 
srribed.  or  v. hen  a  c^ur.-e  i.,  cr-ccled. 
}  G5.7  Waivers. 

lai  CDC  may  wane  the  fee  requireiv.^^it 
vthoii  such  waiver  is  judu-ed  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  neqnt^i.?  for  wal.er  thall 
accoinpany  completed  applications  for  train- 
i;iS  or  shall  be  Kubniitttd  by  or^'anlzn!io;ls 
during  arrangements  for  training.  Waiver  re- 
cinests  .shall  Ije  .>tibmi'.ied  in  wrltui!;  and 
must  include  (1)  au  explanation  of  the  re- 
lation.-hip  of  the  applicant's  job  to  the  train- 
in?  de-ired  and  i2)  a  Justification  for  waiver 
of  the  foe  which  explaiiis  how  the  training 
relates  to  the  acliie-.emeiu  of  national  "oa'"? 
of  coiicern  to  CUC  and  whv  a  war  or  is 
needed. 
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INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE  BAHAMAS 

'Mr.  FASCELL  a.sked  and  was  given 
permi.-Mon  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
nunute.  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s  remarks 
and  includp  e.xtraneous  matter  i 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
from  tomorrow  tiie  islands  where  Chri.s- 
toj-jher  Cohimbu.>  481  years  ai,o  first  .set 
foot    on    the    "new   world"    uill    finally 
achieve  their  full  political  indepcndenr-e 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Bahama  Islands 
which   aie   .scheduled   to  become   ind'^- 
IJendent  from  Great  Britain  on  Julv  10. 
I  have  asked  for  a  special  order  to  ad- 
dress  the   House  on   July   10   to  mark 
Bahtmiian    Indes^endence    Day    and    as 
chaiirnun  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Int'^r- 
Amenran  Affairs  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  invite  all  of  you  to  join 
mc  in  making  remarks  on  that  occasion. 
Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
note  a  memorial  to  Cont^ress  irom  the 
House    of    Represenfatives    of    mv    own 
State  of  Florida  urtring  Conpicss'to  ex- 
lend  our  congratulation.;  to  the  Bahamas 
on  the  celebration  of  their  independence. 
The  text  of  the  le-olution  .spon.so'-cd 
by  Reinesentative  Gwendolyn  S.  Cherr.v 
and  approved  by  the  Florida  Hou.se  ropds 
as  follow.^: 

A  Mt.\toRi.\i.  TO  ntf  (■•■Ni.R'^s  OF  niE  U.nitfd 

States  Urging  CELEBR.^TION  or  the  PMn\MA 

Islands  I.sDEfENDf.NcE  D.w,  Jclt   10,  197;J 

Whereas,  on  October  12.  1402.  ChrLstonher 

Calw.nibus    landed    in    tlie    B.ihamas    on    an 

.  land     he    christened     San     .Salvador     now 

y.r.own  a>  Watliii^'  Island    and 

\Vhero.i.<.  in  1C29  the  EnL:Ii.-.h  K:ii^  Charle<! 
I  -'.-anted  Sir  Robert  Hea-ii,  artortiev  fjeneral 
ol  Ent'land,  territories  in  Amencn  IncludinL' 
•Bahama  and  all  other  Isles  and  I.slands  Ivin? 
.sc/ui.-.erly  ihere  or  neare  upon  the  foresavd 
c  jiitinent  .  .  .'■,  and 

Whereas.  Captain  William  .SaUe  landed  on 
the  aoai.djued  Hand.,  In  July  of  Uj47  with 
>■■.  tn-y  pro.pective  Engli.h  :en.en,,  but  t'le 
folony  d:d  not  prosper,  and 

Wherca-s.  John  Wentworlh  uas  appointeu 
•.he  hr.t  governor  of  rhe  Bahamas  in  1671, 
a-.d  Capiam  Wo<.des  Rogers  was  appointed 
tl.e  lir.,i  il.jjitl  Governor  m  1718,  and 

Wherea.,  the  United  Kin^dcim  Emanoipa- 

■  ■■h   Ar'    came   into   force   In   the   Island-s  In 

'.y.'A   'lie  .'ir>i  .-.'.ep  lo.sard  f.'-ecdom  .ind  ecjial 


rights  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.?,  and 
Whereas,  the  colony  achieved  full  internal 
self-government  in  January  1964,  and 

Whereas,  the  Bahamas  make  notable  con- 
tributions to  the  economic  life  of  the  Carib- 
bean area  through  the  production  of  wood 
IM-oducts  and  salt,  and  through  the  fishlii"- 
and  tourist  industries,  and  " 

Whereas,  the  Bahamas  will  enjoy  full  inde- 
pendence on  jvUy  10,  1973,  free  from  foreign 
rule  to  chart  h.c'r  own  com-se  in  world  af- 
f.Krs.  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  o&  the 
State  of  Florida: 

That  the  Con;  rcs.s  of  the  United  States  is 
hereov  ur-ed  to  e.xtend  by  appropriate  means 
to  the  govcrnmeat  a.'id  pe.  pie  of  the  Bahama 
I>U:uIs  official  congratulatiovs  upon  the  ce^e- 
bratioti  of  Independence  D.\y  in  the  Ba- 
ham:is.  July  10.  1973.  and  that  neccs.sa"ry 
sie;-.s  be  taken  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  nwy  ofi.cially  partake  in  the  observ- 
ar.ce  of  said  day. 

Be  it  further  resolved  thr.t  copies  of  this 
mein.jrial  be  di.spatclied  to  the  President  of 
th2  United  States,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Bahamian  government,  ihe  President  of  the 
United  States  Renatp,  the  Soeaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Reprc^c:nativ.->s  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE  SUMMARY 

Ur.?es  Congress  to  offer  official  coni,'ratu- 
lations  to  the  people  of  the  Bahamas  on  the 
celebration  of  their  Independence  Dav  Julv 
10,    1973 
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FFFOIVG  THE  WORLD  .\T  EXPENSE 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER 
'Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  wa.s  given 
ji-^rmis.sion  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  rennrks 
and  inchide  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ptir- 
pnse  of  my  taking  the  well  is  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  bodv  the 
.seriou.sne.ss  of  what  could  very  well 
iunount  to  a  ciitical  .shortage  of  iood  m 
tiie  immediate  months  ahead.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  rural  districts 
are  aware  of  tiie  extraordmarv  action 
taken  by  the  US.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture last  Thui>day  v.hen  thev  asked  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  limit  the 
normal  operation  of  future  trading  of 
soybeans  and  soybean  meal.  The  rea.;ons 
for  siLspending  tradmg  on  .sovbeans  were 
ba.sed  on  reports  that  there  v.ill  be  only 
an  e.stimated  40  million  bushels  of  beans 
available  in  the  entire  United  States  on 
September  1,  This  i.s  only  a  L'-week 
sJMiily, 

The  severe  shortage  came  about  be- 
cause of  the  unprecedented  large  .sale  of 
.'oybeans  to  Japan  and  Ru.ssia.  As  a  result 
of  the  scarcity  of  beans,  the  cominodiiv 
brokers  have  actually  traded  in  both 
beans  and  meal  and  the  price  of  these 
commodities  has  risen  rapidly 

M.v  concern.  Mr,  Speaker;  is  that  the 
broiler  producers,  the  cattle  feeders  and 
the  hog  I'.rowers  tlirou.c;hout  Amc^rica  are 
thorouglily  disillusioned  as  to  what  the 
future  may  hold  and  they  hesitate  to 
I^lan,  Mr.ny.  in  fact,  are  suspending 
operations  which  certainly  point  out  to 
me  tlie  very  real  po.ssibiiitv  of  a  food 
.shortage  this  fall. 

La.st  week,  I  leceived  a  ciill  from  Miller 
Poultry  Co.  of  Piedmont.  Ala,,  which  is 
one  of  the  large,  t  broiler  producers  in 
my  State.  This  firm— based  on  the  aver- 
aL'c  consumption  of  chicken  by  Amelia 


.  cans— produces     enough     broiler.s     an- 
nually to  feed  more  than  300.000  Amer- 
icans, The  president  of  the  company,  Mr 
Charles  Miller,  told  me  that  within  the 
past   2  weeks,  he  has  sold  to   the  c  ■' 
breaking  plants  more  than  1.200  cases  of 
c-gs  which  would  normally  go  Into  his 
incubators  for  hatching  purposes.  He  re- 
ceived 47  cents  per  dozen  for  tho.'^e  eggr, 
wliich   cost   him   approximately   $1    per 
dozen    to    produce    from    his  "^ breeding 
flcxks.  Dr.  Miller  al?o  told  me  that  he 
elected  to  destroy  some  50,000  day-old 
baby  chicks  rather  than  place  thcm'with 
his  broiler  producers  who  would  norniallv 
feed  them  out  for  the  market.  He  will 
have  no  eggs  in  his  incubators  this  wetk 
vshich  means  that   the  chickens  which 
would   normally    go   to   food   chains   in 
Wa-Uiinaton.  Chicago,  and  New  York  in 
A!!-u:l  nnd  Ccinember  will  not  be  avail- 
able. Why  is  Mr.  Miller  having  to  take 
this  action?  A  year  ago,  he  was  paying 
S115  per  ton  for  49  percent  bulk  soybean 
Now  he  is  paying  S460  per  ton— a  40;t 
percent  increa.se  in  the  short  period  of  12 
months.  That  is  reason  enougii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  The  same  situation  exists  in  many 
segments  of  agriculture.  I  liave  repeat- 
edly called  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  A-riculture  and   I 
have  joined  with  other  concerned  col- 
leagues of  this  Congress  in  asking  that 
a  moratorium  be  placed  on  future  ex- 
ports  of   soybeans    until   we   dctermin-- 
what  we  may  expect  from  the  new  crop 
While  I  am  pleased  that  Ameiica  is 
producing  enough  to  feed  the  less  fortu- 
nate nations   around   the   world.  I  am 
nevertheless  convinced  that  it  would  be 
tragic  if  we  should  be  so  shortsighted 
that  we  fail  to  take  care  of  our  domestic 
requirements.  The  exorbitant  hii;h  price 
of    soybean    meal    can    mean    only    one 
thing— a  further  increa.se  in  the  price  of 
food  to  the  American  consumer.  I  tlunk 
that  this  is  a  rather  expensive  way  to  im- 
l)rcve  our  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. What  we  are  doing  is  feeding  the 
world  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
consumer. 


HOW  TO  SETTLE  OUT  OP  COURT 

'  Mr,  TEAGUE  of  California  a,sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  re\ise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leiiirues,  the  following  newspaper  articles 
outlining  the  Nation's  first  televised  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion hearing  that  took  place  within  my 
congressional  district. 

It  should  be  significant  to  all  tho.se  who 
are  concerned  about  the  consumer  that 
tlie  Better  Busine.ss  Bureau  is  endeavor- 
ing, througli  the  mechanism  they  estab- 
lished in  Santa  Barbara,  to  resolve  con- 
sumer-business problems  that  occur  in 
the  market i)lace.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Leonard  Kummer.  president 
and  tribunal  director  of  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  of  the  Tri-Counties,  Inc., 
and  Mr.  John  E.  Greene,  Qxacutive  direc- 
tor, for  their  unique  approach  to  con- 
si  imer-business  problems. 
T!ie  articles  follow: 
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BBB   Arbitration  :    How   To  Settle   Ovt   of 
Court 

(By  Chet  Hoi  combe) 
The  nation's  first  public  arbitration  hear- 
ing was  conducted  here  yesterday  by  the 
Santa  Barbara  Better  Business  Bureau  as  a 
pilot  case  to  demonstrate  such  a  volcuuary 
effort  to  settle  a  consumer  complaint  without 
need  of  lawyers,  courts  or  any  other  expe'ise. 
Under  the  glare  of  network  telev^ion  floocl- 
Ii{;hts.  and  with  radio  and  nc\^pap;>r  re- 
porters noting  every  word.  Lawrei'.oe  D,  Colin. 
a  businessman  serving  as  arbitrator,  heard 
the  11,^-hour  dispute  at  the  community  room 
of  Santa  Barbara  Savings  ar.d  Loan  Assn,, 
iO;i5  Slate  St, 

A  couple  of  dozen  persons,  mostly  from  the 
news  media,  heard  Mrs.  John  H,  Peters  Jr.. 
3954  Carol  Ave.,  l;ring  her  complaint  agairist 
the  Furniture  Guild,  89  S.  Patterson  Ave.  It 
was  the  second  local  BBB  arbitrati  >n,  the 
first  to  be  public, 

Mrs.  Peters,  surrounded  by  her  family, 
charged  that  twice  the  fabric  on  her  living 
room  furniture  had  failed  to  give  saiisfac- 
tory  service  despite  "guarantees'  oy  the 
store's  salesman  a:;d  manager.  Thomas  Gates, 
the  store  manager,  denied  this,  savin.'  the 
fa'oric  had  given  normal  wear,  was  not  guar- 
anteed, and  had  already  been  replaced  once. 
He  .said  a  whcjie  new  .'*et  of  a  fhalr,  love  seat 
and  sofa,  had  already  been  substitired  for 
the  original  sc-t. 

Cohn.  an  account  executive  wnt'n  the  Fi- 
nancial Advisory  Clinic,  decided  that  the  fur- 
niture company  was  not  obligated  to  replace 
the  furniture  or  fabric.  He  ruled  that  the 
Furniture  Guild  would  pav  for  the  c]  a.ung 
and  protective  spraying  of  the  fabric-. 

Robert  Love,  .General  manager  of  the  .'lore. 
Baid  afterwards  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
verdict.  But  he  wa;  taking  it  a  step  lariher. 
giving  Mrs,  Peters  the  right  to  clicx.ise  any 
new  set  of  living  rorim  furniture  wath  any 
fabric.  "The  point  shown  here  is  that  che  cus- 
tomer got  to  see  that  she  received,  through 
arbitration,  full  satisfaction."  Love  added. 

Mrs.  Peters  declared  that  she  was  happy 
'Rith  the  hearing.  "It  reveals  to  all  persons 
that  they  have  a  fair  chance  to  air  their 
complaints  against  merchants  to  a  third 
party,  free  of  charge,  with  no  lawyers  nor 
courtrooms  required."  she  said. 

Ihe  events,  observed  by  James  Keating  of 
the  California  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, Sacramento,  and  Dean  Determan. 
Washington.  DC  counsel  for  the  National 
Council  of  the  Better  Business  Bure.itis.  and 
other  BBB  officials,  began  with  an  inspection 
by  all  parties  of  the  three  pieces  of  furniture 
ii.ider  dispute  at  the  Peters'  modest  home. 
Lights,  cameras  and  reeorders  were  there. 
Then  the  parties  went  to  the  he.tring  room 
downtown. 

Leonard  W,  Kiunmer,  BBB  tribunal  di- 
rector, explained  that  the  names  of  five 
persons  from  among  89  local  citizens  on  the 
master  list  of  arbitrators  were  submitted  to 
both  parties  Of  tlie  five,  the  disputant.s 
agreed  on  Cohn,  and  he  was  sworn  in  earlier. 
John  Greene,  Better  Business  Bureau  gen- 
eral manager,  made  the  hearing  arr.uigc- 
ments,  and  Mrs.  Anne  MiUikcn  served  as 
notary,  swearin^'  in  all  participants  and  wit- 
nesses, who  agreed  tliat  the  voluntary  arbi- 
tration would  be  binding  and  that  it  would 
be  public. 

Mrs,  Peters  explained  that  she  and  her 
husband,  a  carpenter,  bought  the  three 
pieces  of  fnrnunre  (in  July  15.  1972,  and,  the 
f.abric  began  to  shed  and  fade,  although  she 
undersioiid  the  salesman,  James  Jnhnsionr. 
to  say  that  the  furniture  and  the  fabric  were 
"the  finest"  and  "guaranteed." 

Her  husband  explained  th.it  the  first  com- 
plaint was  made  last  Aug.  29.  and  the  new 
furniture  was  delivered  last  Jan.  19,  Again 
in  April,  a  complaint  was  made,  and  on  May  3 
a  factory  representative  came  to  the  house 
and  said  the  wear  on  the  furniture  was 
normal.    And    the    store    refused    to    replace 


"lie  fabric  again  Peters  said,  however,  that 
Ray  Gonzales,  store  .service  manager,  had 
promised  to  replace  the  fabric  with  more  ex- 
pensive polyester,  A  friend,  Mrs.  Lela  Pellon, 
criticized  the  fabric.  Peters'  mother,  Mrs. 
Madeline  Peters  of  Jackson.  Calif.,  told  cf 
i-ceing  the  fabric  of  the  first  furniture  "in 
Ijad  shape  " 

Gates,  the  store  manager,  .^aid  that 
through  a  breakdown  in  communication,  his 
word  ; o  Cionzalcs  that  the  store  could  not 
replace  tliC  fabric  the  second  time  watli  more 
e.vpcnsive  fabric  was  not  passed  on  to  Mr.-^. 
PLters,  \',  !ien  the  t.econd  lurniture  was  de- 
livered In  January,  she  was  di.sappoinied. 

However,  the  stcre  did  not  hear  from  l.i  r 
ag.in  until  .Aiiril,  G.ites  .sa:d  Gonzales  said 
he  had  asked  Gates  about  the  request  for 
tl.e  1  c\v  l.Toric,  which  Gates  nu'ued  dow  r. — 
but  Gonzales  did  not  so  notify  Mrs.  Peters. 
Pat  Callahan,  a  representative  of  De  Lux 
Furniture  Co.  of  Los  .Angeles,  testified  liiat 
ti:C  fabric  is  a  moderately  priced,  roU'tii, 
burlap-type  linen,  whii-h  gives  good  servKi; 
under  normal  wear  conditions.  He  read  a 
laboratory  report  from 'the  Apollo  Chemical 
Co.  in  North  Carolina,  certifyinc'  tests  by  the 
Slater  Fiber  Testing  Bure.iU  of  New  Y(  rk 
City,  which  showed  tlie  fabric  to  be  "100  per- 
cent .satisfactory," 

Laurie  Jacob.son.  of  the  Jacobson  Furniture 
Co  .  called  as  an  expert  witness,  said  the  test, 
of  course,  was  not  with  the  exact  mateiial 
on  Mrs.  Peters'  furniture,  although  it  was 
similar  material.  He  said  that  no  furniture 
.st|(re_  can  guarantee  any  fabric,  although  the 
wcxid  and  upholstery  can  be  cuaratiieed.  Ho 
que.stioned  the  "sales  pitch"  made  by  tlie 
store,  but  noied  that  the  fabric  had  been 
given  a  protective  spray,  which  normally 
should  protect  it  for  two  years. 

James  Johnstone,  the  .salesman,  said  he 
had  been  nn  the  job  two  months  when  he 
sold  tlie  furninire  to  Mr  and  Mrs.  Peters 
and  did  not  remember  the  "exact  case  " 
".N'irmariy.  under  those  condition^."  he  said. 
"I  do  not  make  guarantees  on  the  fabric, 
only  to  say  tlist  the  customer's  satisfaction 
is  guaranteed,  I  would  not  have  said  it  was 
our  bc-,,t  quality,  selling  for  $50n,  I  know  that 
hcr^-ulons.  vinyls  and  p'.lycs'ers  are  better 
and  more  expensive" 

I.ovo.  the  ceneral  manaeer.  agreed  witii 
Johnstone's  remarks,  and  added  that  "we  do 
not  authorize  salesmen  to  promise  anything 
about  the  fa'orics,  but,  on  tiie  first  time 
aro.md,  we  guarantee  all  our  merchancll,'«eJ 
Then  Cohn  rcessed  tlie  hearing  for  la 
inn.utes.  He  c.inie  back  to  announce  his 
rulir.g. 

AnBITRVTtON  HF-\r.ING  GlTTINC.  Fill.  Exposi-RE 

The  initial  arbitration  hearing  held  here 
last  Saturday  by  tfie  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  the  Tri-Countries.  as  an  example  of  the 
new  free  niformal  method  of  solving  customer 
complaints  open  to  bu.siness.  is  getting  full 
news  media  ex[Kisvn-e. 

Tonight  Los  Angeles  TV  Channel  4  will  air 
filni  taken  of  the  hearincr  during  the  5  p  m. 
news  show,  while  tlie  "Today"  morning  pro- 
t,'ram  will  use  portions  of  the  film  "sometime 
tills  week"  out   of  New  York. 

Channel  11.  Los  Angeles,  carried  a  filmed 
report  on  Saturday  night,  while  KFWB-AM 
radio,  Los  Angeles,  broadcast  it  live  on  the 
air  Saturday  morning.  The  Los  .Angeles  Times, 
as  well  as  the  News-Press  and  Radio  Stations 
KT.MS  and  KIST,  covered  the  lij-hour 
hearing. 

In  addition.  Channel  3.  KEVr  i  .ABC  i  a 
local  -Santa  B.irbara  station  carried  tlie  Arlu- 
tration  HeailntL, 


uie,   to  revise   and   extend   his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter, ' 

Mr,  SIKES,  Mr  Speaker,  the  Brezhnev 
visit  is  a  credit  to  tlie  leaders  of  both 
countries.  We  are  talking  with  each 
other.  When  people  talk,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect for  resolving  cifferences  amicably. 
Bctv.een  Russia  and  the  United  State.•^ 
there  are  many  differences  Primarily 
these  an.se  from  a  dilTerence  m  philos- 
oijhy  of  government,  not  differ?nces  be- 
tween people.  Russians  and  .'Americans 
a;\'  lys  ha'.e  gotten  along  well  together 
v.hen  the  oi-ijiortunity  was  presented 

These  arc  the  two  great  sui)erpo'.\er<. 
One  ha.;  a  go\ eminent  of  controlled  en- 
tc:pr::,e.  the  otlier  a  government  of  free 
enterprise.  There  is  a  basic  struggle  to 
determine  which  concept  will  prevail  in 
the  world  of  t^ie  future  There  have  been 
apprehensions  that  this  could  only  be 
determined  by  war.  No\',  the  prospects 
are  that  the  future  will  be  determined 
tlii'ough  peaceful  means. 

Tl'.erc  was  a  measure  of  agreement  bc- 
t-.\een  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Brezhnev.  It  i.s 
a  heli.ful  .sign.  The  true  te.sts  still  lie 
ahead.  One  measure  is  in  what  will  hap- 
pen m  Indochina,  Understandably.  Mr, 
Brei'.lmev  cannot  dictate  to  North  Viet- 
nam, Red  China  is  al.so  verv  much  in 
the  picture  there,  Fut  the  fact  remains 
that  Ru.ssia  is  the  principal  supi^lier  to 
Nonh  Vietnam,  and  Rus.sia  can  have  a 
very  strong  influence  there  if  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev chooses. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Washington 
agreements  to  indicate  a  strong  effort  by 
Russia  to  bring  peace  in  Inciochma.  lii 
reality  there  is  nothing  in  the  agree- 
ments to  indicate  an  abandonment  of 
any  of  the  Communist  aims  for  world 
dom.nafon,  Tiie  Communists  sunply  are 
making  it  clear  fhey  prefer  to  achieve 
then-  goals  through  trade  and  dijilomacy. 

We  should  not  go  overboarc'  in  Rus- 
si.f-  behalf  bec.iu.se  Brezhnev  was  nice 
to  our  President  during  the  discussions. 
We  still  need  to  keciD  our  powder  dry  and 
our  guard  up.  Communism  is  still  com- 
munism, and  communism  seeks  to  control 
the  world.  None  of  this  takes  away  from 
the  fact  that  Brezhnevs  visit  to  Wa.sh- 
ington  and  Nixon's  propo.sed  visit  to  Mos- 
cow are  hopeful  signs  lor  growing  accord 
on  many  matteis  of  concern  to  both  na- 
tions and  to  the  world.  These  thinp.s 
strengthen  the  prospecUs  for  eventual 
peace 


THE  BREZHNEV  VISIT 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  wa.s  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


THE  SPECIAL  CONSTITUTION.'\L 
POWER  AND  DUTY  OF  IMPEACH- 
.A!ENT  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr  Mc- 
Fall'.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  McCloskev  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr,  McCLOSKEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  l.ave 
taken  this  special  order  tonigiu  to  speak 
in  favor  of  Hou.se  Resolution  431,  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  California 
iMr,  SiAKKi,  That  re.^^ol'ation  would  di- 
rect the  four  agencies  now  iinestigating 
the  Watergate  incident  to  submit  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  any  infor- 
mation necessary  and  pertinent  to  the 
i.ssue  of  Presidential  misconduct. 
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In  support  of  the  resolution.  I  should 
Uke  to  continue  the  discus.sion  of  tlie 
con.s:itutional  hi.^tory  and  concept  of 
impeachment  which  was  begun  on  June 
0.  1973.  In  view  of  the  lateness  of  tlie 
i'.our.  I  will  not  repeat  that  portion  of 
my  comments  on  June  6  which  were  cut 
short  by  the  lack  of  a  quorum.  Those 
comments  are  .-^ct  forth  in  full  at  pages 
18397  throu^'h  1810J  of  the  Conches- 
siosM.  Record  of  June  6, 

On  that  date.  I  .'oucht  to  di.-cuss  the 
concept  fir.^t  advanced  by  the  pentleman 
from  Michiyan  'Mr.  Gek.\ld  Ford>  3 
years  ago  when  he  said  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  impeachment  mat- 
ters, serves  both  as  prosecuting  attor- 
ney and  grand  jury.  These  are  two  .sep- 
arate functions.  The  first  is  investit;a- 
toiy:  the  .second  deliberative  and  judi- 
cial. The  function  of  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney is  to  ascertain  whether  probable 
cau.se  exists  that  an  individual  may  have 
committed  an  indictable  ofTcnse.  The 
function  of  a  grand  jury  is  to  then  dis- 
cover wh.ether  a  majority  of  its  metrbers 
believe  tlie  defendant  to  be  guilty  of  such 
ofTen.-e.  Only  if  the  second  condition  is 
met  does  an  indictment  become  a  reality. 
This  would  also  be  the  ca.se  %'  ith  an  im- 
peachment by  the  Hou>e  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  my  earlier  remarks.  I  suggested  only 
the  first  step  by  the  House,  the  initiation 
of  the  inve.stigatory  procedure.  It  was  my 
belief  then,  and  that  belief  is  stronger  to- 
day, the  facts  have  been  presented  to  the 
Hoa-e  and  to  the  public  at  large  which 
would  put  an  ordmaiy  prosecuting  at- 
torney on  notice  that  tliere  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  an  impeachable  of- 
fence has  occurred. 

Since  the  House  is  the  only  body  in  our 
system  of  government  which  can  act  with 
respect  to  Presidential  misconduct.  I  sug- 
gested that  the  House  has  a  corre.spond- 
ing  duty  to  investigate  when  facts  show- 
in?  probable  cause  were  presented.  Since 
making  that  suf;gc:ition.  a  number  of 
Members  have  advanced  further  rtcom- 
nicndations^  A  resolution.  House  Re.solu- 
tion  380.  has  been  introduced  by  two  of 
our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  '  Mr.  PtrPEP.  i .  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoik  'Mr.  Ra.nceli. 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  of  investigation.  House  Reso- 
lution 431.  which  I  support  today,  directs 
that  there  be  submitted  to  the  Hou-e  Ju- 
dic.ary  Committee  any  mfoimatioii  nec- 
essary and  pertinent  to  impeaciiment 
which  niay  be  ascertained  by  the  si)ccial 
prosecutor  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
General  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  .se- 
lect committee,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Director  of  tiie  FBI 

Tiie  gentlewoman  from  Nev.  York  <Ms. 
Ab/lg'  joined  by  liie  gentlewoman  from 
California  'Mr-  Blc.kk .  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Califoirua  Mr.  Uem-cms'  ha- 
urged  that  the  Hou^e  initiate  its  own  m- 
quirv  oi  that  a  committee  be  established 
or  de-iKnated  to  maintain  liaison  and  r';- 
f  eive  information  from  the  special  pro.s- 
••'•■utor  and  the  Senate  .select  commit- 
tee The  gentleman  from  Maiyand  'Mr. 
MiTf  MELLi  has  concuired  that  liiere  i.  a 
duty  oo  the  Hou.se  to  nov.  act  in  onie  way 
to  learii  tl.'-  facts. 


The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  <Mrs. 
ScMROEDER  >  has  Suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent voluntarily  appear  before  the  Sen- 
at-e  select  committee,  as  did  our  first  Re- 
publican Pre-ident  Abraham  Lincoln,  un- 
der similar  circumstances  over  a  century 
ago.  The  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr. 
Leoi.etti  has  affirmed  the  propriety  of 
Presidential  testimony  to  the  Congress. 


may  not  establish  that  an  impeachable 
offense  has  occurred. 

To  fail  to  investigate  in  the  face  of 
facts  showing  probable  cause  of  an  im- 
peachable offense  would  be  to  shirk  our 
con.stitutional  responsibility. 

Such  failure  could  well  lead  to  an  iii- 
crea.sing  public  suspicion  that  we  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  being  politicians,  are 
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The  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Grif-  now  joining  in  the  verv  tvpe  of  coverup 
FIN-'  and^ others  have  suggested  that  the  of  the  political  mi.sdeeds  o*  fellow  pol- 
n        )„.,»    i,_,j    -._    -_._.  .        iticians  which  the  political  operatives  of 


President  hold  a  press  conference  to 
answer  ciuestions  fully  and  candidly  in 
the  manner  of  a  British  Prime  Minister 
before  Parliament. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  'Mr. 
Daniel  I  has  sugtiested  that  the  Hou.se 
await  the  resolution  of  court  proceedings 
before  acting.  The  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida 'Mr.  YorN'ni  and  the  L-entleman 
from  Michi.'an  'Mr.  O'Har.x'  has  prop- 
erly expressed  the  hope  that  any  disciis- 
.^1011  in  the  Hou.se  be  restrained  and  pru- 
dent, and  tliat  we  avoid  trial  by  hearsay 
and  innuendo 

The  gentlemen  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Seib- 
ERLiNGi  and  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  'Mr.  Rosenthal'  have  rai.sed 
cjuestions  as  to  what,  if  any.  procedure 
.-should  be  followed. 

The  gentleman  from  South  CaroUna 
'Mr.  Davis  I  is  concerned  that  the  money 
to  repoi-t  our  discussions  of  this  subject 
might  be  better  spent  for  day  care  cen- 
ters, and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Landgrebe'  has  .said  that  the  sub- 
ject is  so  impiiiranl  as  to  require  a 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
CoNYERs  <  has  said : 

It  is  time  that  tiie  House  began  to  face 
the  fart  that  it  alone  must  resolve  the  issue 
fnr  the  Ami^rjcan  people.  In  saying  thi.s.  I 
am  not  nece  ■'^arilv  sutrgestnig  that  impeach- 
ment proceedings  be  instituted  now. 

I  agree  with  both  of  these  statements 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan:  That 
the  House  has  a  duty  to  resolve  the  issue 
of  Presidential  misconduct,  and  that  im- 
peachment it.self  IS  not  yet  the  i-s.sue  be- 
fore us. 

In  this  I  agree  also  with  the  letter 
firculatcd  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Carey '  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Rooney  >  joined 
in  by  a  number  of  our  colleagues,  asking 
that  lurllier  di.^cu.s.sion  of  the  actual  rem- 
edy of  impeachment  be  withhold  jjcnd- 
iiig  investigation  by  the  Judiciary  Coiii- 
iiiittee. 

The  leltnr.  dated  June  12.  1973.  states 
in  part: 

t,'niil  tlie  Judiciary  Cominiltee  lias  com- 
pleted prehminary  action  In  the  form  of  a 
study,  investigation  or  hearing,  it  is  inap- 
propriiite  for  the  House  to  prfx-eed,'  in  even 
'lie  semblance  of  a  body  convened,  to  discu.s.s 
I  he  i.ssue  of  Impeachment  of  tlie  President 
of  the  United  Stales. 

I  quite  agree.  Let  us  forebear  from  dis- 
cu  .1011  of  the  second  stej),  impcac  hment 
until  the  first  step,  the  investigation,  is 
completed  by  an  approi^riate  Hou.se  com- 
mit'c-c 

But  let  us  get  that  investigation  under 
uay.  The  desire  to  jirotecl  the  Pre^ident 
liorn  unfair  prejudgment  or  untimely 
pro.^ecution  should  in  no  way  deter  us 
from  a  full  and  fair  investigation  of  the 
facts  and  (  ik  lunslaiK  ts   winch   may  or 


the  White  House  staff  and  Committee 
to  Reelect  tlie  President  have  accom- 
plished for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  people  at  large, 
at  this  stage  of  our  history,  if  not  since 
the  inception  of  the  republic,  tend  to  con- 
sider all  politicians  of  dubious  veracity 
and  honesty.  With  silch  a  substantial 
number  of  our  highest  governmental  offi- 
cials now  being  fired  or  indicted,  resign- 
ing, claiming  the  fifth  amendment,  or  go- 
ing to  jail,  how  could  it  be  othei-wi.se. 

We  Members  of  the  House  probably 
need  to  face  the  fact  that  all  of  us  are. 
by  definition,  also  members  of  the  politi- 
cal profession.  To  paraphrase  H.  L. 
Mencken,  the  public  may.  and  often  does, 
conceive  of  all  professions  as  "conspira- 
cies against  the  public."  When  one  mem- 
ber of  a  profesMon  is  under  public  chal- 
lenge, whetiier  it  be  the  legal,  medical, 
engineering  or  news  gathering  profe.ssion, 
it  is  only  too  common  to  see  the  profes- 
sion close  ranks  to  protect  one  of  their 
own  in  order  to  mistakenly  seek  to  pro- 
mote public  confidence  in  the  profession 
itself.  I  doubt  that  the  public  is  fooled, 
particularly  in  today  s  circumstances  and 
in  view  of  the  widely  held  public  disdain 
for  politicians  in  general.  If  \<-e  are  to  re- 
store public  faith  in  the  political  profes- 
sion, it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  remove  any 
doubt  that  we  are  dragging  our  heels  iii 
the  ascertainment  of  the  truth  about  one 
of  our  own. 

Another  result  of  continuing  failure 
on  our  part  to  at  least  set  up  a  House  pro- 
cedure to  receive,  catalog,  and  evaluate 
the  evidence  against  the  President  can  be 
to  unduly  prolong  the  tortuous  and  dil- 
ficult  period  which  the  Nation  must  en- 
dure until  this  matter  is  finally  resolved. 
There  is  much  to  do  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  The  argument  that  we  .should 
put  Watergate  behind  us  and  get  about 
our  business  is  a  valid  one.  It  is  properly 
emphasized  by  the  letter  from  Mes.si-.s. 
Carey  and  Ror)NEY  to  whicli  I  have  al- 
luded earlier. 

How  thr-n  can  we  justify  the  additional 
delay  of  v.aiting  until  all  court  and  Sen- 
ate iJioceedings  are  comjileted  before 
even  beginning  a  task  that  only  the  House 
can  perform?  When  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  '.Mr.  Daniel  >  suggests  that  we 
wait  until  the  court  proceedings  are  ter- 
minated, what  amount  of  time  is  lie 
thinking  about? 

Tlie  first  events  of  Watergate  were  dis- 
<overed  on  June  17.  1972.  over  a  year  ago. 
Because  ol  deception,  delay,  and  perjury, 
the  first  criminal  trials  did  not  com- 
mence until  Jnnuary,  and  only  in  tlie 
last  few  weeks  has  the  .Special  PrtJii^cu- 
tor  begun  the  long  and  iiainful  piot  ess  ol 
investigation  and  <  liminal  litigation  to 
force  out  tlie  ultimate  truth. 
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was  authorized  nearly  5  months  ago.  but 
it  may  be  weeks  before  their  task  is 
finished. 

Tliese  successive  delays  in  achieving 
'  a  final  resolution  of  the  issue  can  only 
continue  to  divert  our  attention  as  legis- 
lators from  the  monumental  problems 
which  face  the  Nation:  such  delays  will 
further  confuse  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  who  look  to  us  for  leadership:  for 
us  to  add  to  the  delay  before  final  dispo- 
sition of  this  matter  also  delays  the  re- 
turn of  a  full  confidence  on  the  part  of. 
the  American  people  that  their  Govern- 
ment is  back  on  track,  ojierating  hon- 
estly and  with  competence. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  think  it 
worth  repeating  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from, Michigan  'Mr. 

CONYERS'  : 

It  is  time  that  tlie  Hou.'^e  began  to  face 
tlie  fact  that  it  alone  must  reso!\e  for  tlie 
.■\mericau  peoijle  the  issue  fif  presidenMal 
misconduct. 

Three  years  ago  wc  did  exactly  that 
when  the  other  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford' 
made  his  celebrated  charges  against  Jus- 
tice Douglas.  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee investigated  the  facts  and  allega- 
tions and  duly  reported  its  conclusion 
that  Justice  Douglas  was  innocent  of  any 
impeachable  ofTen.se  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  pre.sented. 

So  also  can  it  be  with  the  President  if 
the  far  graver  facts  and  circumstances 
thus  far  admitted  by  him  turn  out  to  be 
le.ss  than  the  elements  nece.ssary  to  find 
him  guility  of  an  impeachable  ofIen.se. 
What  are  the  facts  which  thus  far  indi- 
cate probable  cause  that  the  President 
has  committed  an  impeachable  offense? 
I  have  prepared  this  address  without  ref- 
erence to  the  testimony  which  John  Dean 
has  given  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
earlier  today,  and  I  will  omit  any  men- 
tion of  that  testimony. 

I  would  like  also  to  omit  in  this  dis- 
cussion any  evidence  that  would  not  be 
admissible  in  a  court  of  law. 

In  my  remarks  of  June  6.  I  discu.ssed 
three  felonies,  the  elements  of  which  ap- 
ijeared  to  have  been  met  by  the  facts  of 
Presidential  conduct  or  by  the  President's 
own  admissions.  The.se  were  the  felonies 
of  accessory  after  the  fact,  (title  18. 
U.S.C.  section  3'  mispri.son  of  felony  (ti- 
tle 18.  U.S.C.  .section  4'  and  obstruction 
of  Justice  'title  18.  U.S.C.  sections  150,5 
and  1510 ». 

^  Es.sentially  these  crimes  involved  the 
President's  knowledge  of  criminal  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  members  of  his  own 
White  House  Special  Investigations  Unit. 
Mr.  Liddy  and  Mr.  Hunt,  the  conceal- 
ment of  that  knowledge,  and  the  taking 
of  active  steps  to  prevent  the  apprehen- 
sion, prosecution,  and  conviction  of  tho.se 
individuals  and  others  who  might  have 
I)articii)ated  in  the  criminal  conduct  in- 
volved. 

They  did  not  include  those  additional 
crimes  which  may  have  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  campaign  tactics.- fundrais- 
ing.  the  handling  of  the  Ellsbei-g  trial,  or 
Watergate  and  its  subsequent  coverup. 
with  respect  cO  ^<hich  the  involvement  of 
llie  President,  if  any.  is  .still  only  the 
suiyiect  of  suspicion  or  speculation, 
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On  June  7,  1973.  however,  a  wholly  new- 
Issue  was  raised,  that  of  the  July  15,  1970, 
decision  memorancjum,  of  the  President. 

In  that  decision  memorandum,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  concedes 
that  he  authorized,  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately, the  violation,  not  just  of  the 
legal  rights  of  American  citizens,  but  of 
their  constitutional  rights. 

In  so  doing,  he  violated  not  only  his 
oath,  but  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed. 

Article  II.  section  1  requires  of  the 
President : 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his 
OiRce.  he  sliall  take  the  loUowmg  Oath  or 
Aii.rm.ition : — "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  al- 
firmi  that  I  will  faithlully  execute  the  Ol- 
fice  of  Presidem  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  to  tiie  bed*  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Consiumioii  of  the 
Uniied  Stales." 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  the  President  has  sworn  to 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  is  the  fourth 
amendment  which  reads : 

The  right  of  the  people  to  Ije  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  paper.^,  and  etTecis 
auainst  tinrea.'ionable  searches  and  seizure?, 
.chall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
is.^ue.  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de.scrib- 
ing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  pei.suiis 
or  thini;b.  to  he  seized. 

What  did  the  President  do  on  July  15. 
1970.  with  respect  to  the  peoples'  right  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects.  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures? 

The  answer  is  that  he  deliberately 
elected  to  authorize  the  violation  of  the 
rights  protected  by  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. He  did  so  after  carefuily  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  actions  he  was 
authorizing  were  illegal.  The  recommen- 
dations the  President  received  and  con- 
sidered before  authorizing  illegal  con- 
duct w-ere  explicit  in  defining  the  illegal- 
ity involved. 

Let  me  quote  from  those  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  President: 

Mail  coverage  recommendation:  Restric- 
tions on  leeal   coverage  should  be  removed. 

A\~.o.  present  re.stnctioii.s  on  coven  cover- 
ape  .should  be  relaxed  on  selected  targets  of 
priority  foreign  intelligence  inid  internal 
security  inieresi . 

Covert  coverage  is  Illegal  and  there  are 
serious  risk.-;  involved.  However  the  ad- 
\aiitages  to  be  derived  iroin  its  u.se  outweigh 
the  risks. 

D.  Surreptitious  eiitrv  recommend.itioii: 
Present  restrictions  .';hoti!d  be  nn>dltied  to 
permit  proi'uremeiit  of  \  iially  needed  fiT- 
eign  cryptographic  m.iterial. 

ALSO,  present  restrictions  should  be  mixli- 
lied  ;o  permit  selective  use  of  this  icchiuque 
Ufiaiiist   other   urgent   security    targets. 

Rationale:  U.se  of  this  technique  Is  clearly 
iUesTnl:  It  amounts  to  burplan,-.  It  is  also 
highlv  risk.y,and  could  result  in  gre."*!  em- 
barrassment if  exposed.  However,  it  is  also 
tlie  nio.si  truitiul  tool  and  cm  pri>duce  the 
type  of  inielligence  which  cannot  be  ob- 
l.inied  in  an\  I'tlier  fiushioii. 

The  President's  resiwnse  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  liim  in  his  si)eeth  of  May  22. 
1973.  In  that  speech  he  stated  that  on 
July  23.  various  agencies  of  Government 
were  notified  by  memo  of  the  options  he 
had  aiiprovt^i. 

Tho.se  options  were  auain  explicit  Let 
nie  quote  from  the  de«ision  memoran- 
ciuin  ilscll : 


Top  Secret  Dk(  ision  ^IILMop..^^■DUM 
The  White  Hovsl. 
Washington.  DC  .  July  15.  lyTo 

TOP  SECRET 

(Handle  via  Comlnt  Channels  Only 
Subject;  Domestic  Intelligence. 

The  President  ha.s  carefully  studied  ii;e 
special  report  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  InteUigence  lad  hoci  and  ni.ide  the  fol- 
lowing decision :    .  .  . 

3.  Mail  Co'.  erage:  Restrictions  on  legal 
cover.ige  are  to  be  removed,  restrictions  on 
covert  coverage  are  to  be  relaxed  to  permit 
use  of  this  technique  on  selected  targets  oi 
security  interest. 

4.  Surreptitious  Entry:  Restriur.ts  on  the 
use  of  surreptitious  entry  are  to  be  rtmoied 
The  technique  is  to  be  used  to  permit  pro- 
curement of  vitally  needed  foreign  cryo- 
sn-.phic  material  and  aganist  other  vrgen: 
unci  h:g'i  pTKirttu  internal  sei-urUy  ta-get^ 
lempha.-  i.s  added  i 

From  ihe  Presidents  own  admission. 
It  tiierefore  seems  clear  that  m  this 
memorandum  decision  dated  July  15. 
1970.  and  jrjbhshed  to  the  aaencies  in- 
volved on  July  23.  1970.  the  President 
was  directly  granting  to  the  intelligence 
agencies  of  the  US.  Government  and 
particularly  the  FBI.  the  authority  and 
implicit  direction  to  conduct  acts  whicli 
veie  not  only  illegal,  but  were  uncon- 
stitutional. Only  'because  of  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  was  tlie  Presidents  order  sub- 
.sequently  rescinded. 

The  incredible  nature  of  the  Presi- 
denis  "ction  cannot  be  overstated.  He 
deliberately  and  knowingly  violated  his 
oath  of  office  to  protect.  preser\e  and  de- 
fend the  Coustuution. 

In  light  of  such  conduct,  what  is  tlie 
duty  of  the  Koti.se  of  Representatives. 
who.se  Members  also  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution? 

Do  we  wait  for  tction  by  the  J-ustue 
Department  or  Senate? 

Do  we  not  o-.ve  at  least  the  duly  to  in- 
quire into  the  President's  conduct  sub- 
sequent to  July  15  1970.  in  view-  of  In.s 
admitted  actions  on  that  date? 

We  know  that  a  .veax  after  authonzine 
illegal  activity  by  the  FBI.  the  President 
created  his  Whit«  House  Special  Investi- 
gations Unit,  apparently  to  do  that  whui: 
the  FBI  had  exnres.sly  refu.^ed  to  do.  The 
inference  that  the  primary  purpo.se  ol 
the  Unit  to  accoaniilish  ilieLial  surveil- 
lance is  not  an  unreasonable  one. 

The  Special  Investigations  Unit  con- 
ducted at  least  one  buizlary.  that  of  the 
psychiatrist's  office  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia: several  of  its  members  were  sub- 
sequently invohed  in  the  breaking  and 
involved  in  tlie  bi caking  and  eijderin-  of 
the  Watergate. 

The  President  on  May  22  said  lie 
"neither  authorized  nor  encournged  sub- 
ordinates to  encage  in  illegal  or  improper 
campaign  tactics."  but  significantly.  t!ie 
President  did  not  say  that  lie  ne\er  au- 
thorized nor  encouraged  the  type  ol 
illegal  conduct  performed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tiie  Special  In\estigations  Ur.it 

The  silence  of  the  President  on  this 
point  tluis  far  is  deafo;i!iv.:.  This  pro- 
vides yet  another  reason  to  support 
House  inqiury.  Also,  wliore  before  we 
could  perhaps  rely  on  the  presumption 
that  the  President  would  stieak  th  truth 
we  lan  no  lonuer  grant  this  presumption 
w  nil  contidcnce. 
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I  have  spoken  before  of  historic  Cali- 
fornia jury  instructions  with  which  the 
President,  a  California  lawyer,  was  pre- 
sumably once  familiar. 

One  of  thase  instructions  contains  this 
language: 

A  witness  willfully  false  ;n  one  material 
part  of  his  testimony  is  to  be  distrusted  in 
others. 

We  know  now,  again  by  the  President's 
own  admLssion.  that  he  was  willfully 
fal.se  in  his  prior  statements  about  the 
Watergate  coverup.  He  first  said  that  he 
had  ordered  a  full  investigation.  He  then 
admitted  that  he  had  directed  his  aides 
to  prevent  a  full  investigation.  His  latter 
instructions  were  faithfully  carried  out. 
Deception  and  coverup  are  not  ordinarily 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  in- 
nocence. When  they  are  also  character- 
istics of  Pre.sidential  conduct,  even  their 
discussion  is  painful. 

Why.  then,  should  v.e  prolong  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  discu.s.sion  unduly?  A 
year  after  Watergate,  the  issue  is  .still 
\ery  much  before  us.  partly  because  the 
processes  of  legislative  inquiry  waited 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  first  judicial 
inquiry,  the  trial  of  the  first  seven  Wa- 
tergate defendants. 

Then,  too  late,  we  found  that  .secrecy 
and  deception  by  the  President  had  pre- 
vented a  fair  and  complete  judicial  as- 
certainment of  the  full  truth  about  Wa- 
tergate. 

If  we  wait  again  to  commence  a  House 
investigation,  we  could  add  months  to 
the  time  required  to  finally  resolve  the 
matter. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  harm  in 
adopting  a  resolution  such  as  that  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Stark  '  to  ask  the  agencies  pres- 
ently investigating  the  Watersrate  affair 
to  submit  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee any  information  necessary  and 
liertinent  to  Presidential  mi.sconduct. 

If  and  when  such  evidence  should  be- 
come persuasive  of  guilt  of  an  impeach- 
able offen.se.  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  no  doubt 
speedily  advise  the  House. 

To  commence  our  investigation  now 
would  also  help  meet  the  duty  .so  proper- 
ly spelled  out  in  the  letter  of  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York  <Mr.  C.'iREYi  and 
Penn-sylvania  (Mr.  Rooneyi  : 

By  the  mtLUUenaiice  of  a  coiiutuiuni  \n  our 
government,  we  can  prove  that  no  action  of 
any  individual  or  L-rotip  of  indu  iduaLs  in  any 
part  of  the  system  can  stall  or  stagnate  our 
efTecting  the  people's  will  through  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that 
we  enact  Hoase  Resolution  431  without 
delay,  that  the  Hou.se  be  on  record  that 
we  will  give  immediate  and  careful  at- 
tention to  such  evidence  as  may  be  ad- 
duced by  the  several  bodies  not  looking 
into  the  conduct  of  the  administration 
since  July  of  1970. 

That  IS  not  to  prejudge  the  President's 
guilt,  hor  is  it  to  even  suggest  that  the 
evidence  will  be  indicative  of  such  guilt. 
Hopefully  the  evidence  will  indicate  that 
no  guilt  exists,  that  the  circumstances 
which  now  point  to  the  President's  guilt 
can  be  satisfactorily  explained.  What 
adaption  of  Hou.se  Resolution  431   will 


do,  however,  is  make  it  clear  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  meeting  its 
own  constitutional  responsibilities,  that 
we  reaffirm  the  principle  that  we  are  a 
government  of  law,  not  of  men.  and  that 
we  will  subject  our  highest  leader  to  the 
same  test  of  that  principle  as  we  would 
any  other  citizen  of  a  nation  which  seeks 
justice  for  all. 


CONGRESS  CANNOT  LEGISLATE 
PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Kkmpi  is  re- 
cognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  agreed  to  the  Ea-'leton  amend- 
ment with  its  prohibitions  on  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  to  .support  directly  or  in- 
directly combat  activities  in.  over,  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or 
over  Laos  by  U.S.  forces.  My  vote  reflects 
my  sincere  belief  that  this  amendment 
would  undermine  our  efforts  to  achieve 
a  lasting  peace  throughout  Indochina 
and  calls  into  question  our  determination 
to  maintain  agreements  anywhere  in  the 
world,  at  a  tune  when  our  President  and 
Mr.  Kissinger  have  made  such  great  prog- 
ress toward  reducing  tensions  through 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  all  share  the  same  desire  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace.  Our  differences  lie  in  the 
way  to  achieve  that  peace  I  submit,  we 
are  closer  to  a  lasting  peace  today,  not 
been  use  of  weakness  but  because  of  our 
determination  to  bo  credible. 

It  is  tempting  to  withdraw  from  our 
oblications  as  a  v  orld  pov.-er  and  turn 
inward  to  our  own  jDroblems.  It  is  a 
temptation  which  has  been  yielded  to  by 
ourselves  and  by  others  in  the  pa.st  and 
each  time  has  brought  disaster. 

To  succumb  to  the  lure  of  isolationism 
brings,  as  Chamberlain  found  to  his  .sor- 
row, not  even  "peace  in  our  time." 

Hegel  once  .said: 

The  only  thing  we  learn  from  hi.'=tory  is 
that  no  one  ever  learns  from  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  not  learning  from  the  lessons  of 
history. 

History  clearly  shows  that  tlie  road  to 
peace  lies  in  the  possession  of  adequate 
force  and  in  the  reco.r;nition  by  an  ag- 
gressor, or  by  a  potential  aggressor,  of  a 
Nation's  determination  to  iLse  that  force 
if  necessary. 

Through  the  signint,'  of  the  January 
27  peace  agret-ment  the  United  States 
obtained  the  honorable  withdrawal  of 
American  military  forces,  the  return  of 
our  ROW'S,  and  provided  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  with  the  opportunity  to 
decide,  by  political  means,  their  futme 
destiny. 

That  peace  agreement  was  won  and 
our  prisoners  returned — not  through 
begging  and  dealing  from  wjakne.ss  as 
.some  would  have  had  as  do— but  be- 
caase  the  President  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  firm  action  and  becau.se  the  Con- 
gress stood  firm  behind  the  President 
throuL'hout  his  crucial  neitoliations.  Our 
vote  today  will  not  end  the  war,  it  will 
mean  more  war  m  Cambodia  and  an  in- 


vitation to  North  Vietnam  to  further 
trespass  on  the  terms  of  the  Paris 
agreement  with  regard  to  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam. 

What  would  Congress  do  if  North  Viet- 
nam uses  Cambodia  from  wlrich  to  at- 
tack Thailand,  our  SEATO  signatory  and 
ally?  One  shudders  to  think  of  the  far- 
reaching  implications  of  this  action. 
From  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Middle  East. 
our  credibility  is  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  potential  aggression.  If  no  one 
believes  in  our  word  or  in  our  agree- 
ments, we  will  have  ushered  in  an  era 
not  of  negotiations  but  of  trepidation 
and  scll-doubt  not  worthy  of  a  world 
leader. 

Is  air  power  an  important  tool  i;i  en- 
forcing compliance? 

A  returned  POW.  Air  Force  Colonel 
Risner,  described  the  effect  of  the  B-,)2 
raids  in  North  Vietnam  in  bringing  the 
peace  settlement: 

We  knew  they  were  B-52'.s  and  that  Presi- 
dent Ni.xon  was  keeping  his  word  and  that 
the  communists  were  getting  the  message. 

We  saw  reaction  in  the  Vietnamese  that 
we  h.id  never  seen  under  the  attacks  from 
li^-hters.  They  at  last  knew  that  we  had  some 
weapons  they  had  not  felt,  and  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  willing  to  use  those  weapons 
in  order  to  ^'et  us  out  of  Vietnam. 

Air  power  helped  lead  to  the  cease-fire 
in  Laos  2  weeks  after  the  Paris  signing. 
■What  abour  our  MIA's? 

There  are  no  more  tragic  victims  of 
war  than  the  families  of  MIA's.  These 
families  are  destined  to  continue  their 
life  never  fully  knowing  whether  their 
loved  one  may  still  be  alive  in  some  far 
off  corner  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  to  help 
these  more  than  1.300  American  families 
get  a  satisfactory  accounting  of  our 
MIA's  is  to  allow  the  President  the  dis- 
cretion to  continue  as  neces.sary  to  force 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  agreement  with  its 
section  on  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
in  action.  On  one  hand  some  would  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  using  the 
"stick"  of  airpower.  on  the  other  hand 
the  "carrot"  of  any  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam is  also  prohibited.  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion. What  do  we  tell  the  people  who 
want  a  full  accounting  of  our  MIA's?  .sev- 
eral of  which  live  in  western  New  York, 
and  two.  Bob  Rousch  and  Don  Lyon  are 
friends  of  mine. 

The  fear  has  been  stated  by  my  col- 
leagues that  the  bombing  in  Cambodia 
could  be  the  first  step  in  drawing  us  into 
another  morass  like  Vietnam.  This  is 
simi)ly  not  possible  under  present  law. 

As  stated  in  section  7<a  >  of  the  Special 
Foreign  A.ssi.stance  Act  of  1971: 

In  line  with  the  expre.ssed  intention  of 
the  Pret.ident  of  the  United  States,  none  of 
the  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to 
finance  the  introduction  of  US  ground  com- 
bat troops  into  Cambodia,  or  to  provide 
United  States  advisers  to  or  for  Cambodian 
military  forces  in  Cambodia. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
contains  further  restrictions,  limiting  our 
mission  in  Phnom  Penh  to  a  maximum  of 
200  U.S.  employees  and  85  third-country 
nationals  paid  with  U.S.  funds. 

So,  under  law  there  can  be  no  U.S. 
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ground  troops  in  Cambodia,  no  U.S.  ad- 
visers and  no  possibility  of  paid  third- 
country  military  forces. 

President  Nixon  has  strictly  abided 
by  these  limitations  which  Congress  has 
passed  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  an 
expanded  war — another  Vietnam — with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress. 

As  President  Nixon  has  stated,  our  ac- 
tions in  Cambodia  are  "not  aimed  at 
renewing  the  war,"  Our  only  objective  is 
"to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  p^ace." 
And,  on  May  8  of  this  year  Secretary 
Rogers  said: 

We  will  not  .slide  into  another  Vietnam. 
We  will  not  introduce  American  ground 
forces.  We  are  not  committed  to  any  par- 
ticular Cambodian  government.  0\ir  only 
purpose  is  to  insure  that  the  Paris  peace 
agreement  Is  observed. 

We  are  providing  air  support  in  Cam- 
bodia— at  the  request  of  the  Cambodian 
Government — to  force  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  live  up  to  section  20  of  the 
January  peace  agreement  which  stipu- 
lates that — 

The  parties  participating  in  the  Paris  Con- 
ference on  Vietnam  shall  strictly  respect 
the  1951  Geneva  Agreements  on  Cambodia 
and  the  1962  Geneva  Agreements  on  Laos, 
and  shall  respect  the  neutrality  of  Cam- 
Ijodia  and  Laos. 

They  will  tindertake  to  refrain  from  using 
the  territory  of  Cambodia  and  the  territory 
of  Laos  to  encroach  on  the  sovereignty  and 
security  of  one  ano'her  and  of  other  coun- 
trie.s. 

Foreign  countries  shall  put  an  end  to  all 
military  activitii's  in  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
totally  withdraw  from  and  refrain  from  re- 
introducing into  the.se  two  countries  troops. 
military  advisers  and  military  personnel, 
armaments,  munitions,  and  war  materiel. 

The  Internal  affairs  of  Camb<xlia  and  Lao.s 
shall  be  settled  by  the  people  of  each  of 
these  countries  without  foreign  interference. 

The  problems  existing  between  the  Indo- 
chine.se  countries  shall  be  settled  by  the 
Indochine.se  parties  on  the  basis  of  re.spect 
for  each  other's  independence,  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  integrity,  and  non-inter- 
ference in  each  other's  international  affalr.s. 

These  provisions  are  clear  and  the 
text  of  the  joint  communique  issued  at 
the  conclusion  of  meetings  in  Paris  be- 
tween Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  and  Le  Due  Tho,  representa- 
tive of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, June  13.  1973,  reiterates  Article  20 
as  follows: 

(13)  .'Article  20  of  the  Agreement,  regard- 
ing Cambodia  and  Laos,  sliall  be  scrupulotisly 
inipleiiiented. 

On  January  28,  1973.  the  day  the  Viet- 
nam cease-fire  went  into  effect.  Presi- 
dent Lon  Nol  ordered  his  forces  to  cease 
all  offensive  activities  and  urged  the 
enemy  to  follow  suit.  He  repeated  his 
willingness  to  enter  into  direct  negotia- 
tioirs  to  turn  a  de  facto  cease-fire  into  a 
more  definitive  settlement. 

The  United  States  welcomed  ■  these 
measures,  suspended  our  own  combat 
air  operations  in  suijport  of  the  Khmer 
forces,  and  hoped  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Khmer  insurgents  would 
respond  favorably.  Unfortunately, 
then — and  since — the  Communist  side 
rebuffed  this  gesture  and  all  other  ef- 
forts by  the  government  to  inaugurate 
contacts  with  a  view  to  ending  the 
fighting. 


Instead,  Hanoi  to  date  has  chosen  to 
pursue  its  aggression  in^  Cambodia.  In- 
deed, since  the  Vietnam  and  Laos  set- 
tlements. Communist  military  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia  have  reached  new 
levels.  Wide.spread  attacks  have  con- 
tinued chiefly  against  the  important 
lines  of  communications  and  the  ixipula- 
tion  centers. 

The  only  objective  of  our  assistance 
to  Cambodia  is  the  full  implementation 
of  the  Vietnam  accords  and  an  end  to 
the  fiahting  in  Cambodia  which  threat- 
ens the  peace  in  Vietnam  and  ultimately 
throughout  all  Southeast  Asia.  The 
bombing  will  cea.se  tomorrow  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  only  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  which  they 
signed. 

In  a  June  20.  1973.  letter  to  the  editor 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
His  Excellency  Um  Sim.  Apiwintcd  Am- 
bassador of  the  Khmer  Republic  noted 
that— 

Tlip  figure  of  5.000  North  Viet  nanie.se 
troops  c.n  Khmer  soil  as  ptibli:-hed  by  The 
Post  is  loo  low.  According  to  our  mteliigence 
sources,  the  estimated  strength  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  is  put  at  no  less  than 
45,000,  one-third  of  which  Is  involved  in  com- 
bat support  ol  the  Khmer  Insurgents. 

Contrary  to  the  stipulation  in  the  Paris 
Peace  Agreements  requiring  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  the  Khmer  Repub- 
lic, soon  aUer  the  agreements  were  signed, 
iiew  North  IVie'namesp  activities  on  Khmer 
territory  coi^ld  be  ob.served;  Not  only  was 
there  no  evidence  of  North  Vietname.se  with- 
drawal but  enemy  movements  back  and  forth 
in  the  border  iirias  were  on  the  increase  and 
new  troops  and  war  material  were  flowing 
into  the  Khmer  Republic  from  Lower  Lao-; 
throtigii  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  Therefore, 
'he  North  Vietnainese  are  blatantly  violating 
the  Paris  Peace  Agreements  as  well  as  the 
iitdependence,  sovereignty,  neutrality  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Khmer  Republic. 
Ftirthermore.  their  presence  in  our  cottntry 
represents  a  threat  to  us  and  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  region. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Eu- 
gene V.  Rostow.  made  some  excellent 
points  in  a  recent  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle which  I  would  like  to  quote  at  Uiis 
time: 

In  the  light  of  first  principles,  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Repre.senlativeh  m  culling  oil 
funds  for  bombing  In  Cambodia  must  be 
con>idered  constitutionally  irresponsible.  At 
11  particularly  inappropriate  moment,  it 
would  reduce  ihe  posiibiiiiy  of  fullilling  pol- 
icies to  which  the  nation  has  been  commit- 
ted by  the  cooperative  decisions  of  five  Presi- 
dents and  every  se.ssion  of  Congrciwi  Miice 
President   Truman's  lime. 

It  is  often  s,tid  that  Congress  has  never 
consented  to  military  activities  in  Cambodia 
or  Laos.  This  is  simply  not  irue.  After  the 
S^EATO  Treaty  was  ratiiied.  Presidents  Ei.seii- 
ho\^er.  Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Ni.\on.  with 
full  and  repeated  biparti.-.an  support  from 
Congress,  decided  to  act  under  that  treaty  to 
protect  South  Vietnam  against  armed  attack 
from  North  Vietnam.  Unless  Congress,  and 
the  President  should  abrogate  the  SE.vro 
Treaty,  that  policy  conthuics  to  be  the  foun- 
dation  for  the  nation's  course   in   the   area 

It  is  manifestly  lmposslt)le  to  as«:ure  the 
security  of  South  Vietnam  if  hostile  forces 
operate  against  it  from  s.'d-ctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  This  was  the  premise  of  the 
C'leiiev.i  .Agreement  of  1962.  through  wlilch 
the  Soviet  Union-  promised  us  that  North 
Vietnamese  ti-inips  wotild  withdraw  from 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  Many  believe  that  tho 
Vletuaiu  nii^erv  stems  from  Kir.ncdvs  fail- 


ure to  Insist  on  the  fulfillment  of  that  agree- 
ment. The  1962  prom»>e  wa.s  repeated  by 
North  Vietnam  in  the  January  cease-hre 
agreement  and  endorsed  by  tlie  major  powers 
wiio  signed  the  .Act  of  Pans  of  March  2 

At  this  ten.se  and  precarious  moment  in 
the  Indochina  conflict,  indi.-ect  nibsjhng  at 
our  loiig--iaiid:i<g  policy  in  the  area  is  pecu- 
liarly in.ippropriate.  Having  fully  and  repe.i- 
edly  authorized  the  goals  of  that  policv.  C-'ii- 
greis  should  not  now  deny  the  President  the 
be.  :  avail.ibic  n'.eai;s  to  make  our  f^Iicy  t;ood 

In  the  Paris  agreeTnents  of  January  and 
March.  1973.  the  President  has  achieved  a 
.ettlemc-nt  which,  on  paper  at  le.tst.  .sa»i.:,fies 
the  purposes  for  which  President  Eisenhower 
and  the  Senate  of  his  day  made  the  ba.-ic 
commitment  to  pro'ect  the  territorial  integ- 
rity and  political  independence  of  South 
Vietnam  The  Paris  cease-fire  agreements — 
fully  within  the  President's  aiithoritv — do 
not  alter'^  tlie  underl.ving  position  of  the 
United  States  m  Indochina,  as  a  matter  ei- 
ther of  International  or  of  constitutional 
law.  They  do  however,  provide  a  new  and 
important  basis  lor  our  continued  action 

It  has  been  the  fundamental  rule  of  our 
foreign  poiiiy  since  Truman's  time  that  we 
cannot  allow  unilateral  change  in  the  re:a- 
tionship  bef.\een  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  achieved  by  force. 

In  an  age  of  nuclear  bipolarity.  that  rule 
is  even  more  essential  to  the  pos.-ibility  of 
detente,  and  then  of  peace  tli.in  it  was  when 
it  '.v.-Ls  announced  in  1947  Conpresj:  has  manv 
powers  But  it  cannot  legislate  the  end  of 
the  cold  War 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  section  concerning  the 
scope  of  Presidential  authority  which  w  as 
included  in  the  minority  views  coiUained 
in  the  conference  report  on  the  Second 
Sujiplcnental  Approiiriations  Act: 

Si  OPE    OK    PRI.SlIirNTIAL    AlTlKiRIT V 

Withdrawal  of  eMstiiii:  CongresMonal  au- 
thority for  air  combat  operations  in  Cam- 
bixlia  could  well  provoke  a  Constitutional 
crisis  and  would  cinitravene  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  etfectuate  the  provisions 
of  Article  20  ot   the  Pans  Agreements 

Prior  to  January  27.  1973.  there  was  little 
question  that  liie  President  had  the  author- 
ity to  use  the  means  at  his  disposal,  to  bring 
the  conflict  in  Southeasi  .Asia  to  a  conclu- 
sion and.  as  we  are  all  aware,  the  means  used 
have  been  military,  political  and  diplomatic 
in  .aliaracter. 

The  lower  and  intermediate  federal  courts 
regularly  dismissed  actions  ba.sed  ou  chal- 
lenges to  this  auihoriLV  and  liie  Supreme 
Court  has  regularly  found  no  error  in  these 
decisions.^ 

The  legal  rationale  underlying  ihii  au- 
thority   of    the    President    to   pro.secvtte    the 


See  .17i;>Mir7Mc!''tf«  v  Lufrf,  451  F  2d  26 
iC  .K.  li:  LuiV.Q  v  Ml  Sionara.  252  F  S.ipp 
819  iDDCl.  atfirmed.  373  F.  2d  titi4  iCA 
DC  I.  cert  denied,  387  US,  945:  Morn  \  Mc- 
Namara.  387  F.  2d  862  (C.A  DCi.  cer; 
denied.  389  US.  934:  Vcltct  v.  Suon.  415  F. 
2d  2.<(3  iC  A  10).  cert  denied.  .J96  US  1042. 
Dan  V,  La-.rd.  318  P,  Supp  478  (WD  Va  i 
Vn.ttd  Stares  v  Hoh'u-^.  387  F  2d  781  iC  A 
7).  cert,  denied.  391  US,  'MS:  AsHron  v. 
Vntit-ci  Srarc.v  4a4  F.  2d  95  tCA,  8i.  cert, 
denied,  31*4  US  960;  Kaltsti  v  L'nucd  >'rar<s. 
411  F  2d  60tj  iC  .A  9>.  cert  denied.  3HtJ  US 
835;  In-.trd  ^laU-s  v  Holto'i.  192  F  2d  805 
iC  A  2i:  Moitola  v  -Nixon.  4ti4  F  2d  178  tC  A 
ill:  Orlando  v  Laird.  HJ  F,  2d  1039  i  C  .^  2i. 
cert  denied,  404  US  8tJ9.  Z).i  Co>ru  v.  L<ifd. 
448  F  2d  1368  iC  A,  2i.  ivrt  denied,  405  U  S 
i'Tti;    4.'/cc   V.    F:ilu:rdson.    347    F     Supp     689 

(ED    Pa  i .  atlirmed  per  curiam —   US. 

Mar     20.    1973.    reported    at    41    L  W.. 

3524»;   VncUfll  V    Lard    F    2d  

(C.A.  DC.l.  (decided  .Mar    20.  1973.  Doc   No. 
71    1510). 
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Vietnam    hosulities  may   be  summarized   In 
liie  iiillowiiig  way. 

Kir-->[.  ihe  President's  power  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  does  not 
dejK'iid  oil  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

liie  power  to  declare  war  is  set  forth  In 
article  I.  seciion  8  of  the  Constitution.  The 
pertinent  language  reads: 

••fhe  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  To  de- 
clare war.  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
l'r;.-ni.  and  to  mai.e  rules  concerning  captures 
I  n  land  and  water  .  .  ." 

The  text  of  the  Constitution  itself  demon- 
strates   that    the    trainers    were    aware    that 
there  could   be  hostilities  without  a  formal 
declaration   of   war;    otherwise,   there   would 
have    been    no   need   for    them    to  authorize 
Congress     separately     to     grant     letters     of 
marque  and  reprisal,  clearly  a  hosiile  action. 
Accordingly,  the  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
niied  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  existence 
of  this  nation  that  a  state  of  war  may  legallv 
exist  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.' 
Secondly,     under     the     Con,->titulion,     the 
power  to  conduct  undeclared  ho.stiiities  be- 
longs to  the  PreMdent  and  Congress  exclu- 
sively. Although  there  have  been,  of  coiir.se. 
numerous  dilferences  of  opinion   wiUiin   the 
Congress  concerning  the  President's  policies 
on  ending  the  war.  at  no  time  in  the  pa.->t  ha=; 
Congress  manile.-,ted  an  intention  to  termi- 
nate the  authority  of  the  President  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  close  pursuant  to  tho.-^e  policies. 
Thus,    Congress    has    consistently    rejected 
proposals     to    withdraw     congre.s.slonal     au- 
thority   by    cutting    off    appropriations    for 
the  war.  And  neither  the  repeal  of  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  Re'^olutlon  nor  the  passage  of  Sec- 
tion   601    of    the    Armed    Forces    Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1972  was  huended 
a.s  a  termination  of  authority  for  the.se  poli- 
cies. 

In  addition  to  initial  Congre.ssional  au- 
thorization for  the  war  and  .sub.sequent  Con- 
gressional participation  in  the  proce.ss  of 
ending  the  war  through  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, the  President  also  has  certain  con- 
stitutional authority  under  Art.  II  of  the 
Constitution.  'Wliile  the  scope  of  this  au- 
thority is  widely  debated,  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  substantial  Constitutional  au- 
thority Is  allowed  the  President,  apart  from 
express   Congressional   powers. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  heretofore  there 
was  no  occasion  for  an  adjudiction  of  the 
proper  scope  of  the  Constitutional  powers 
of  the  President  as  opposed  to  tho.se  of  the 
Congre.ss  In  the  conduct  of  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  A.-ia.  In  fact,  the  two  branches 
have  been  content  to  jointly  exercise  full 
Constitutional  authority,  without  a  delinea- 
tion of  their  respective  shares  of  that  total 
authority. 

The  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  signed  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  1973.  embodied  a  plan  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  conflict  to  which  tiie  parties 
agreed 


'Ban  V.  Tino!).  4  US.  (4  Dall  i  37.  39,  43 
(  1800)  See  also  Pn:r  Casp<f,  67  US  i  2  Black  ) 
635.  668.  18631.  where  it  is  said  tliat  "war 
may  exist  without  a  declaration  on  either 
side" 

'  E  G  .  See  Section  502  of  the  Armed  Forces- 
Military  Procurement  Act.  of  1971.  Pub  L 
9H41.  84  Stat  90,5.  910;  Section  838  of  the 
Defen-e  Appropriation  Act  of  1971,  Pub  L 
91-668.  84  Stat.  2020.  2036  2037;  Sections 
501  and  505  of  the  Militarv  Procurement  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1972.  Pub  L.  92-156  85 
Stat.  423.  427  429:  Section  738  of  the  De- 
Jense  Appropriation  Act  of  1972.  Pub.  L  92- 
204.  85  Stat,  716.  734;  Sections  601  and  602 
of  the  Military  Procurement  Appropriation 
Art,  1973.  Pub.  L.  92-436.  86  Stat,  734.  737- 
738;  Section  737  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1973.  Pub,  L  92-570.  86  Stat  1184, 
1202  1203:  and  Sec,  7  of  the  Special  Foreign 
A.ssi.stance  Act  of  1971  (Pub.  L.  91  652.  Jan. 
5.   1971,  84  Slat.   1942). 


The  actual  termination  of  the  conflict, 
however,  remained  contingent  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Agreement.  That  imple- 
mentation has  not  yet  been  accomplished 
in  full,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  20  as  they  relate  to  Cam- 
bodia, Consequently,  the  conflict  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  battlefield  continues.  It  follows 
that  the  President's  existing  authority  to 
use  militarv,  political  and  diplomatic  means 
to  fully  terminate  the  conflict  must  also 
continue.  The  mere  signing  of  the  Paris 
Agreement  on  a  plan  for  terminating  the 
conflict  could  not  in  itself  terminate  such 
a'ltliority  of  the  President  or.  in  any  way 
(hange  the  authority  or  re.^ponslbifitv  of 
the    Congress. 

The  withdrawal  of  all  US.  Armed  Forces 
fmni  South  Vietnam  and  the  return  of  nil 
US.  prisoners  has  not  created  a  fundamen- 
tally new  situation  in  which  new  authority 
tnust  be  .sought  by  the  President  from  the 
Coiuress  to  carry  out  air  strike.s  in  C:\m- 
bodia  or  Laos.  The  Issue  more  accurately 
Slated  is  whether  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  continue  doing  in 
Cambodia  wiiat  the  United  States  lias  law- 
fully been  doinp  there  expires  \vi(h  the  v.  -h- 
dr.iwal  of  US.  armed  forces  for  Vietnam  and 
tiie  return  of  the  American  prisoners  dc  .nite 
the  fact  that  a  cease  fire  has  not  been 
achieved  in  Cambodia  and  North  Vietname:-e 
troops  remain  in  Cambodia  contrary  to  cle,\r 
provisions  of  the  Agreement.  In  other  words, 
the  issue  is  not  whether  the  President  may 
do  something  new.  but  rather  whether  what 
he  has  been  doing  must  automatically  stop, 
without  regard  to  the  consequences  ';vcn 
though  the  Agreement  is  not  being  imole- 
mentod  by  the  other  side. 

The  Agreement  signed  on  January  27.  1973, 
represented  positive  action  consistent  with 
US,  objectives.  Article  20  of  the  Agreement 
recognizes  the  underlying  interreIation,':hip 
m  all  the  countries  of  Indocliiiia  and  re- 
quires the  ce.s.sation  of  foreign  armed  inter- 
vention in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  The  im- 
portance of  this  article  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, because  the  continuation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  the  presence 
there  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  threatens 
the  right  of  .self-determination  of  \he  South 
Vietnamese  people,  which  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Agreement. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  unilateral 
cessation  of  our  United  States  air  combat 
activity  in  Cambodia  without  the  removal  of 
North  Vietname,^-e  forces  from  that  country 
would  undermine  the  central  achievement  of 
the  January  Agreement,  Since  the  President 
was  fully  empowered  to  enter  into  this  Ai'ree- 
ment.  }iis  powers  under  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution  mtist  be  construed  to  be  ade- 
quate to  prevent  a  .self-defeating  result. 

To  construe  the  President's  authority  oth- 
erwise Is  to  su.ggest  that  the  Constitution 
which  has  permitted  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  a  peace  agreement— a  peace  that 
guarantees  the  right  of  self-determination 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  people  as  well  as 
the  return  of  United  States  prisoners  and 
withdrawal  of  United  States  armed  for.-es 
from  Vietnam— Is  a  Con,stitution  that  con- 
tains an  automatic  self-destruct  mechanism 
desittned  to  destroy  what  has  been  so  pain- 
fully achieved,    - 

By  placing  intended  prohibitions  on  Pr?s|. 
dential  alternatives  in  this  area.  ti-,e  Con- 
gress would  withdraw  its  support  as  a  ba.^ls 
of  the  Presidetifs  authority  to  conduct  air 
combat  operations  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
provide  a  clear  confrontation  between  the 
President  and  Congress. 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  scope  of 
the  Presidents  Article  II  powers  in  opposi- 
tion to  Congressional  powers  under  Arti- 
cle I, 

One  must  recognize  that  the  scope  and  ap- 
plication of  the  President's  powers  under 
Article    II    of    the    Con.-.titution    are   rarely 
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free  from  dispute.  Thus,  the  Congress  is 
grant<ed  the  powers  'to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense",  "to  declare  war,  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water",  "to 
raise  and  support  armies",  "to  provide  ai  d 
maintain  a  navy",  "to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulations  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces'  .  and  to  "make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  .  .  ."  ■' 
On  the  other  hand,  ijie  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "the  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President."  that  he  "shall  be  a 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  Slates."  and  that  "shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  ■ 
The  Pre.,ident  is  al.so  given  the  authority  to 
m.tke  treaties  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  ihe  Senate,  to  appoint  am- 
bassadors wit'a  the  advice  and  con^^eiu  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  re.cive  ambas.sadors  and 
other  ptiblic  miiiiitcrs. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1787  suggest  that  the 
ainbiguiiie,-;  of  this  division  of  power  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress  were 
deliberately  left  unresolved  with  the  under- 
.standing  that  they  were  to  be  defined  by 
practice.  There  may  be  those  who  wish  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  would  liave  been 
more  precise,  but  it  is  submitted  that  there 
was  great  wisdom  in  realizing  the  impossi- 
bility of  foreseeing  all  contingencies  and 
in  lea'.  i';g  considerable  flexibility  for  the  fu- 
ture play  of  political  forces.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  a  framework  for  democr;  tic  decision 
and  action,  not  a  source  of  ready-made  aii- 
.swers  to  all  questions,  and  liiat  is  one  of  us 
great  strengths. 

This  was  most  recently  and  instantly  rec- 
ognized by  the  Supreme  Court  in  March  of 
this  year  when  it  summarily  affirmed  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  opinion  in  the  case  of  Atlee 
v.  Richardaon,  supra.  In  short,  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  receive  legal  assurance  of  the 
.scope  of  the  President's  Article  II  powers 
since  to  do  so  would  require  the  adjudication 
of  a  "political  ciuestion"  whicli  is  beyond  tl^e 
judicial  power  conferred  by  Article  III  of 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

Thus,  the  Committee's  action  in  this  re- 
gard raises  the  spectre  of  a  severe  Constitu- 
tional confrontation  between  two  branche-; 
of  our  government  which  earlier  operated  as 
partners  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  v.e  are  once  again  faciiiR 
a  critical  test  of  our  national  v.ill  and  it 
i.s  a  test  we  must  not  fail.  What  is  at 
.stake  is  not  simply  the  fate  of  a  small 
Southeast  Asian  country.  'What  is  at 
stake  is  our  Nation's  credibility  as  a 
v.'oild  power. 

Walt  W.  Rostow.  a  key  foreign  policy 
aide  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, has  said  in  his  latest  book,  "The  Dif- 
fusion of  Power": 

Witli  hindsight,  I  would  Judge  Kennedy's 
failure  to  move  promptly  and  decisively  to 
deal  with  the  vii^Iation  of  the  Laos  Accords 
the  grearost  single  error  in  American  policy 
in  the  ]9C0's;  for  before  too  long  he  and  his 
successor  were  confronted  with  the  "waning 
situation"  a  good  many  of  us  had  feared 
miglit  emerge  in  Vietnam.  By  our  failing  to 
enforce  the  Laotian  agreement  with  military 
force,  then.  Laos  became  a  corridor  for  North 
Vietnam,  a  corridor  which  Hanoi  usecT  to 
shovel  troops  into  South  Vietnam, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  result 
of  the  congressional  decision  to  destroy 
President  Nixon's  ability  to  move 
promptly  and  decisively  tc  deal  with  vio- 
lations of  the  Vietnam  cease-fire,  could 
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be  the  undoing  of  all  ur  efforts  to  pre- 
vent Indochina  from  falling  to  the 
Commimists. 

If  we  are  not  credible  in  Southeast 
Asia,  if  we  treat  the  Paris  agreement  as 
a  scrap  of  jjajjer  to  be  violated  at  v.  ill  by 
the  Communists,  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
credible  in  our  negotiations  in  Europe, 
in  the  Mideast  or  anywhere  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  achievcincnt  of  impor- 
tarit  agreements  with  the  Russians  on 
SALT,  trade,  and  trooi>  reductions  de- 
pend crucially  on  their  assessment  of 
U.S.  strength  of  will  and  commitment.  A 
failure  by  the  United  States  to  deal  Avith 
the  blatant  violations  of  article  20  of  the 
Paris  agreement  would  call  into  question 
tliC  U.S.  credibility  and  determination 
to  enforce  negotiated  agreements  which 
underlie  the  generation  of  ijoacc  v.e  all 
seek. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  paiticularly 
fitting  on  this  day  to  close  v,  ith  the  words 
that  Alexander  Solzhenilsyn  wrote  in  his 
acceptance  statement  ui^on  his  awaid  of 
the  1970  Nobel  Prize  for  literature: 

The  spirit  of  Munich  has  by  no  means  re- 
ireated  into  the  past:  It  was  not  merely  a 
brief  episode.  I  even  venture  to  say  that  tlie 
spirit  of  Munich  prevails  in  l!ie  20ih  Cen- 
tury. The  timid  civilized  world  has  found 
nothhig  with  which  to  oppose  the  onslaught 
of  a  sudden  revival  of  barefaced  barbarity, 
othes  tlian  concessioiia  and  .smiles,  Tlie  spirit 
of  Mimicli  is  a  sickness  of  the  will  of  suc- 
cessful people;  it  is  ihe  daily  condition  of 
tho,se  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the 
thirst  after  pro,-,perity  at  any  price,  to  ma- 
terial v.cll-bcing  as  the  cliiet  goal  of  earthly 
existence.  Such  i,coplc— and  tiiere  are  many 
in  today's  world — elect  i)as,-,ivity  and  retreat, 
just  .so  as  their  accustomed  life  miuht  drag 
on  a  bit  longer,  just  so  as  not  to  step  cner 
toe  tlireshold  of  hard.ihip  today  — and  tomor- 
row you'll  sec.  it   wi!!  all   be  a'li   riglil. 


ONLY  IF  ATTACKED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genlle- 
.man  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Sieelm.vn  > .  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ii  is  my 
per.sonal  philo.sophy  that  the  United 
States  shou'd  go  to  war  only  if  our  shores 
aie  attacked  or  there  is  a  clear  threat  to 
our  national  security.  In  retrospect.  'Viet- 
nam met  neither  of  these  two  tests.-  but 
it  is  of  no  value  to  dwell  on  past  mis- 
takes, we  must  now  go  forv.iud  to  build 
a  stable  peace  in  the  world. 

The  United  Stales  mudo  two  tnistakes 
111  Vietnam — the  first  was  going  there  to 
fight  at  all  and  the  second  v.'as  not  fight- 
ing to  v.in  once  we  got  there. 

The  Cambodian  operation  has  all  the 
potential  of  becojiiing  another  Viet- 
irani — in  the  money  that  the  United 
States  is  spending,  the  American  casual- 
ties, the  potential  for  prisoners  of  war 
and  men  missing  in  action  ai.d  the  fur-  „ 
tiier  domestic  discoixl  in  oui-  own  coun- 
irv.  Cambodia  is  not  woith  another 
.Anurican  life  nor  another  American  dol- 
lar. 

I  have  supiioited  the  administration 
in  its  policy  toward  Southeast  Asia  until 
now.  However,  the  spending  of  additional 
n'illions  of  dollars  for  bombing  in  South- 
east Asia  seems  to  be  economically  and 
humanistically  unwise,  and  totally 
against  the  will  of  the  peotile. 


Six  weeks  ago  I  supported  the  admin- 
istration by  voting  for  more  funds  for 
its  Cambodian  bombing  policy.  I  did  this 
so  National  Security  Advisor  Henry  Kis- 
singer could  comi)l<  tD  his  Paris  negotia- 
tions with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  also 
because  the  monsoon  season  would  ar- 
rive within  6  v.eeks  to  further  improve 
the  1)0  iiion  of  I'lC  Government  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

Tlie  Cambodian  ijcople  ha\'e  i^.ot  rallied 
aioimd  their  Government  and  the  ac- 
cords recently  reached  in  Paris  are  aj)- 
parently  unacceptable  to  both  sides.  I  do 
rot  expect  the  agreement  to  resolve  fully 
the  Southeast  Asian  situation. 

Therefore,  today  I  voted  against  ap- 
propriating more  money  for  Cambodian 
and  Laotian  bombing  raids.  We  have 
done  our  iiart.  paid  too  high  a  price  and 
it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  press- 
ing domestic  concerns. 


DTPPOVING   TIIE   APPROPRIATIONS 
PROCESS 

Tiic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
'  iJievious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  iMr.  Alexander' 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr,  ALEXANDER,  Mr,  Sj'Caker.  today 
I  in.sert  in  the  Rixokd  the  lourth  of  five 
rrlitles  which  I  have  had  prepared  as 
::■  di:  cu.s.sion  of  the  Fcuercl  buci^tetmak- 
iui  process.  Tiie  first  of  these  articles 
tiljtjcared  ni  the  Congrfssional  Record 
on  Wednesday.  June  20.  Tiiey  have  been 
afjiearing  in  the  Record  on  a  daily  ba.sis 
since  that  tinie. 

IV:  Imi-rov>nc  the  AiTRurp.iArioNS  PrucE.;.s 
The  1074  budget  recomniendai  ions  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  propose 
an  unusually  large  number  ol  program  cuts, 
"I  iiese  liave  spurred  a  sharp  cla>h  be- 
tween  the  President  and  Congress. 

Alihouuh  total  spending  would  be  S19 
billion  liigiier  than  the  previous  year,  some 
100  programs  are  ticketed  lor  termination  or 
curiiillment.  In  eflect,  the  President  is  try- 
ing to  roll  tlie  budget  back  to  the  pre-I96U 
era.  undoing  many  of  the  domestic  com- 
mitments launclied  by  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  . 

Meanwhile,  evfu  in  the  post -Viet  nam  era. 
President  Nixon  continues  to  recommend 
large  increases  in  delense  spending,  Tlie 
s5,5-billion  liike  proposed  for  defense  is  tlie 
largest  single  increase  in  the  1971  budget, 
and  defense  continues  to  bo  the  largest 
single  item  iit  the  bud,_'et — sonte  S85  billion 
for  fiscal  1974.  Spcndinf  is  $30  billion  hmlier 
tlian  in  1964.  before  ilie  large  scale  involve- 
ment in  V'leinam, 

Today,  tlie  President  .s  meat  axe  is  aimed 
at  domestic  programs.  Particularly"  hard  hit 
are  aid  f>'r  rural  are:is  and  cities,  as  well  as 
liealth  programs.  Rural  America  long  lias 
been  one  of  the  neglected  areas  of  tlie  United 
States,  with  inadeciuate  economic  investment 
and  Job  oppon  unities,  declining  and  aging 
populations,  and  inferior  public  facilities 
Over  tiie  years,  the  federal  go'.ernment  lias 
come  to  the  aid  of  rural  citi.'ens  by  bringing 
(lectric  and  teleplione  service  to  the  country- 
side, supporting  the  constrtiction  of  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  encouraging  farmers  to 
engage  in  enicient  environmental  and  con- 
servatidni  practices,  and  assisting  busines.ses 
in  locating  in  depressed  areas  Now  the 
President  proposes  to  put  an  end  to  many 
ol  tiiese  worlliwhile-  endoavc>rs.  Rural  elec- 
trification loans  are  to  be  made  more  costly 
ai  d  difficult  to  obtain,  water  and  sewer 
grants  to  be  converted  into  loans  which  have 
to  be  repaid,  the  Economic  Dpvclop'r.ent  .Ad- 


ministraticm    whicli    operates    primarily    in 
rural  areas  is  to  be  disbanded. 

Fortunately,  tlie  President's  budget  is  only 
a  recommendation  that  must  undergo  tlie 
careful  consideration  of  Congress,  Congress 
desires  to  practice  economy  and  to  discon- 
tinue programs  whicli  have  outlived  tlieir 
u.seiulncss  But  sucli  action  requires  a  pio- 
gram  by  program  <determinaiion.  not  the 
wholesale  abandonment  of  commitments  to 
our  rural  people.  Congress  has  moved  to  keep 
the  funds  available  for  rural  environment 
assistance  and  it  lias  reached  a  compromise 
Willi  the  Wlu'e  House  that  will  enable  com- 
munities lo  obtain  rural  electrification  loans. 
There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  economic 
development  will  be  kept  alive  and  that  ef- 
forts to  rai.se  tlie  economic  capabiiilies  oi 
.small  Communities  will  be  continued. 

Our  cities  also  have  beeii  victimized  by 
tlic  Prcident's  budget,  Tlie  President  has 
proposed  to  end  a  dozen  or  more  commuiiity 
development  programs  and  to  replace  them 
v.itli  a  single  program-  called  special  revenue 
sharing — which  would  award  lump-sum  fed- 
eral grants  to  states  and  cities.  Such  familiar 
programs  as  model  cities  and  urban  renewal 
would  be  eliminated  Tlie  President  argues 
tliat  Ills  approach  would  give  local  govern- 
nienls  more  discretion  and  fiexibili'v  in 
.spending  tlieir  federal  dollars:  however,  ti^e 
Congress  lias  grave  reservations  about  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  proposal.  For  one  tiling, 
n  now  appears  that  the  consolidated  program 
will  have  le.ss  money  than  the  sep.irate  activ- 
iiRs  funded  individually.  Moreover,  funding 
fur  s;iecial  revenue  sharing  is  to  be  delayed 
a  f uii-year  with  the  inevitable  result  that  tlie 
federal  pipeline" — money  in  transit — will  be 
tiramed  Furtiii  rniure.  financial  support  for 
>  crialn  cities  will  drop  sharply,  especialh"  iof 
1  ncve  now  participating  in  model  cities. 

Tiie  President's  budget  message  boasts  that 
health  spending  will  reach  an  all-time  high 
in  1974,  That  is  true  became  of  the  mandates 
of  medicare,  medicaid  and  other  health  pro- 
grams enacted  by  Congress — not  because  of 
initiatives  by  President  Nixon.  Quite  the  con- 
trary his  1974  budget  cuts  back  on  a  num- 
ber of  major  health  prograni=  The  honor 
roll  of  programs  the  President  doesn't  like 
includes  hospital  construction,  which  since 
Its  start  in  1946.  has  led  to  the  building  of 
thousands  of  new  facilities  across  the  coun- 
try. More  than  50  regional  medical  center^ 
would  be  closed  on  tlie  grounds  that  they 
liaven't  delivered  the  expected  improvemen'.s 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  heart  disea.se, 
and  other  illnesses 

Tlie  opi)os!le  reasoning  is  used  to  justify 
a  proposal  to  end  federal  support  of  500  com- 
niuniiy  mental  health  centers.  The  argument 
IS  that  these  iiave  proved  so  successful  that 
iliey  ought  to  be  ^turned  over  to  local  gov- 
ernnicnts. 

The  budget  also  proposes  to  reduce  medi- 
care bcnefita  for  the  elderly,  requiring  them 
to  pay  a  much  hiither  share  of  doctor  and 
hospitftl  charges  Poor  people  who  happen  in 
be  adults  no  longer  would  qualify  for  dental 
care  because,  the  Admiiilsiration  say.s.  peo- 
ple don't  die  from  cavities  or  diseased  gums. 

The  cruel  logic  in  the  health  budget  is  ap- 
plied to  doi;cns  of  other  programs.  Special 
feder.il  efforts  to  provide  summer  jobs  for 
teenagers  are  to  be  ended.*  as  would  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  unemployed.  With  uu- 
emuloyment  still  at  the  five-percent  level, 
and  much  higher  in  the  ghettos  and  anions 
youth,  this  is  not  the  right  time  to  dn-p 
programs  that  make  it  possible  for  persons 
out  of  Work  to  climb  back  to  self-sufTiclencv, 

Nor  is  this  the  time  to  call  a  sudden  halt 
to  federal  hoil-ing  programs.  Without  con- 
sulting Congress,  the  President  in  January 
of  this  year,  imposed  an  18-month  suspension 
on  most  housing  activities,  particularly  those 
designed  to  give  some  hope  to  poor  people. 
Federal  aid  to  libraries  is  to  be  reduced  to- 
/"Vii    juesumably   because  all   ."imerican,^  are 
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wealthy  eiioueh   to  purchase  hooks   without 
gf'iii^  to  tiio  hbrary. 

In  short,  1974  is  the  year  hi  which  the 
biKiiret  de< hires  that  our  cities  are  safe  ar.ci 
rebuilt,  the  war  on  poverty  is  ended,  that 
Jobs  and  pood  housing  are  available  for  all. 
that  illne-'s  has  been  coiuiuered,  and  that 
libraries  and  peneral  hteracv  need  no  en- 
couraeement  It  would  be  funnv— except  that 
all  these  stranpo  decisions  are  entrenched 
in   the  Pre^idfiits  bud^'et. 

The  feehnt,'  in  Wasiiington  is  that  the  final 
prcKliict  will  look  substr.ntially  dilTtrent  from 
what  the  President  recommended.  Congress 
will  not  turn  away  from  the  nfed  or  thesick^ 
from  the  poor  and  from  tlie  youiirr. 

This  dies  not  mean  that  Congress  will  pn 
on  a  spending  spree.  Rather.  Congress  will 
do  the  job  pivcn  it  by  the  Const i»ut:or.— to 
set  Americas  policies  and  priorities.  Within 
the  overall  spcndinp  level,  whether  proposed 
by  the  President  or  imposed  bv  law.  Congress 
Will  shift  1974  fund,s  to  give  greater  emphasis 
to  tlie  dcn-.estic  needs  of  cur  people. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  MR,  BREZHNEV 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmporo.  Vmlor  a 
previous  ordor  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachusett.s  <Mv.  Drinan' 
i.s  recognized  for  5  minute.s. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  on  his 
departure  from  America  on  June  25, 
1973: 

Will  thp  Intirests  of  3  Million  Sovirr 
Jtws  Bf  Lost  to  the  Com.mfrcml  Inter- 
ests OF  US,   BrSTNFssMr.N? 

(By  RotiFRT  F,  DRI^■.^^^  Member  of  Confiess) 
Mr.  Leonid  I.  Bre/hnlv. 
Comniuiu^t  Party  Scvrcturi/, 
Mo-coic.  USSR. 

D£.\R  Mr  BRE71INEV:  I  wish  that  I  could 
be  more  satished  and  more  f;racious  in  this 
letter  written  to  you  on  the  dav  of  your 
departure  after  a  stav  of  one  week  in"  the 
United  States.  I  had  hoped  f.T  manv  pro- 
nouncements during  your  days  here,  I  read 
with  the  utmost  care  everv  statement  winch 
you  made  and  every  siiiL'le  accord  which  vou 
signed, 

I  feel  compelled  to  write  about  mv  disap- 
pointment that  nothing  vcrv  clear,  convinc- 
ing or  promising  was  said  bv  you  or  your 
associates  during  your  davs  in"  the  United 
States  Willi  re.'pect  to  the  status  or  the  cmi- 
pration  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union 

On  Sundav.  June  17.  197.3  I  participated 
in  an  extraordinarily  moving  rallv  of  more 
than  10.000  pet.pic  on  the  West  Sl'eps  of  the 
United  States  Capitol.  These  thous'tnds  of 
American  citixen,  wanted  vou  to  hear  their 
anguished  plea  for  freedom  for  the  three  mil- 
lion Soviet  Jews.  The  .speakers  at  this  event 
and  p...rt:ou!arlv  Senator  Henrv  M.  Jack-on 
made  it.  verv  clear  that  thev  did  not  want 
lo  block  the  ImplementaMon  of  U  S -"^oviet 
trade  agreements  but  that  at  the  tame  time 
thev  felt  compelled  by  their  convictir  i.s^nd 
tneir  conscience  to  use  the  enactment  of 
these  aureements  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
freedom  of  emigration  for  those  Ru-Man 
Jews  who  desire  to  go  to  Israel 

You  are  quoted.  Mr  Brej-hnev.  as  stating 
that  the  education  tax  h::^  now  been  waived 
fxcept  for  voimg  people  who  receive  govern- 
ment scliolar-,hips  and  have  not  vet  gone  to 
work.  Ion  are  a;,o  quoted  as  contending  that 
Ji)  .  of  the  vhsa  appli.ants  were  granted 
^i.sas.  -iou  also  indicated  that  Jewish  emi- 
gration would  be  miunta.ned  at  the  le\el  of 
iJO  -to  000  per-oiii  per  vear. 

Senator  Hubert  H,  Humphrev  made  notes 
at  the  four  hour  luncheon  indicating  that 
vou  had  cited  figures  showing  that  of  the 
f;i,000  Jews  who  last  vear  applied  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  60,200  applications  were 
tranied.   Senator   Humphrey   al..o  .said   that 


you  reported  that  of  11,400  apnlications  for 
Jewish  emigration  received  in  the  first  5 
months  of  1973.  10.000  were  granted. 

I  am  sure  that  you  me  aware  that  these 
.statistics  have  been  challenged  by  those 
who  are  best  informed  about  the  problems 
of  Soviet  Jews,  Senator  Jackson  put  It  this 
way  on  the  Senate  floor  on  June  20,  197.3: 
"What  the  Biezhnev  numbers  cover  up  is 
an  organized  sy.-tem  of  repression  In  the 
Soviet  Union  that  terrori.tes  and  intimi- 
d,Ues  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  tiie 
point  where  they  are  afraid  to  apply  .  .  . 
applicants  are  brutally  harassed  and  mis- 
treated by  the  Secret  Police,  and  rn.->.ny  have 
been  sent  to  the  infimous  labor  canips  to 
prison  and  to  mental  institutions," 

The  undeniable  fact  Is  that  Americ.in 
Jewish  leaders  can  count  at  least  116  Oio 
applications  by  Soviet  Jews  which  have  not 
been  acted  upon.  Your  statement  that  Gi;  - 
200  persons  have  been  giien  permisr^ion  to 
leave  does  not  harmonij-e  wi'h  the  verified 
lact  that  only  32.000  have  actu.tlly  left  t!'C 
USSR. 

I  e.xpect  to  vote  on  behalf  of  the  Jarkson- 
\anik  amendment  next  mon'h.  But  even  if 
that  particular  aniendmeni  becomes  law  it 
will  not  preclude  the  use  of  a  new  set  of 
devices  which  have  been  invented  to  prevent 
educated  Jews  from  applying  to  leave  Rus- 
sia or  to  stop  them  from  leaving  after  thev 
jiave  applied  fur  an  exit  vi.sa. 

One  of  those  devices  is  a  character  ref- 
erence. A  Ru,s,sian  citi/en  must  attach  to  his 
application  to  leave  a  character  reference 
from  his  employer.  Not  infrequently  the  em- 
)>!oyers  of  Jews  take  the  occa.sion  of  the  ap- 
plication for  an  exit  visa  to  request  fellow 
employees  to  furnish  evidence  of  negligence 
or  personal  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Jew  who  desires  to  leave  Russia. 

Another  device  to  make  it  more  difficult 
If  not  impo.sible  for  many  educated  Jews 
to  leave  Russia  is  the  state  secrets  law 
which  holds  that  no  one  who  has  ever 
been  given  access  to  secret  Information  can 
leave  the  country  for  five  years. 

Tlie.se  devices  are  In  addition  to  the  chief 
deterrent,  namely  the  fact  that  those  who 
apply  to  leave   usually  lose  their  Job. 

Despite  all  of  these'  devices  and  deter- 
rents It  is  astonishing  that  more  than  100.000 
of  Russia's  three  million  Jews  have  asked 
to  leave  their  country. 

On   May   21.    1973"  I  spoke   on    the   phone 
with   a   Russian   Jew   who   lives    In   Moscow. 
On  that  day  I  wrote  to  His  Excellencv  Am- 
bas.-at!or    Anatolv    F.    Dobrynin    with  "a    re- 
quest for  information  about  the  status  of  the 
application  made  by  this  Soviet  Jew  to  emi- 
grate   lo    Israel.    This   man    had    applied    to 
leave   Russia  in   July.   1971.  He  immediately 
lost    his   Job.    This    individual    has   his   doc- 
torate  in  metallurgy  and   did   distingui.'hed 
work  in  that  field.  This  individual  has  sub- 
mitted his  application  some  5  or  6  times  o\er 
the   pa.il    two    years.   The   only   possible   ex- 
planation   which    has    been    offered    to   him 
for  the  denial  of  his  application  which  has 
been  offered  to  him  for  the  'denial  of  his  ap- 
plication is  the   false  allegation  that  he  has 
done    classified    work    and    i.s    therefore    not 
permitted   to  leave  the  U,S,S,R.  This  learn- 
ed .scientist  assured  me  that  all  of  his  writ- 
ings have  berii  published  in  learned  periodi- 
cals and  that  he  was  never  at  any  time  in- 
volved  in  secret  or  classified  work. 

Amba.s.sador  Dobrynin  has  not  seen  fit  to 
even  acknowledge  my  letter  of  May  21.  1973. 
I  have  written  on  several  occasions  to  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin  about  other  cases  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  and  on  no  occasion  has  vour  Ain- 
ba.s.sador  ever  had  the  courte.sy  to  reply  to  mv 
inquiries. 

In  May  and  June  of  1972  I  .si)ent  several 
days  in  Israel  talking  to  a  large  number  of 
recently  arrived  Soviet  Jews,  I  feel  that  I  am 
relatively  well  informed  about  the  long  his- 
tory of  oppression  of  the  Jewish  peonle  in 
the  US-SR. 
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I  obtained  the  Impression  from  your  ccm- 
menis  about  Soviet  Jews  during  "your  past 
week  in  America  that  you  felt  that  this  prob- 
lem was  unimportant  and  irrelevant  to  the 
East-West  trade  agreements  which  you  are 
scekin-.  As  fn.r  as  I  have  read,  however,  you 
did  not  again  as.^ert  that  the  problem  bf 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  is  one  that  relates 
only  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Riis.sia. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  next  month 
Congre.ss  will  be  asked  to  extend  a  varietv  of 
preferential    trade    arrangements,    including 
mo,-.t-fa-.ored-iiation  treatment,  to  your  na- 
tion.  As   you   are   well   aware,   the   economic 
benefits  of  increased  Soviet-American  trade 
lie  heavily  in  the  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
at  least   in  the  immediate  future.  But  even 
if  the  United  States  were  to  gain  consider- 
able contiiur',-i,iI  advantage  from  U,S, -Soviet 
trade,  I  v.ould  hope  that  the  United  States 
would  u  ;e  the  conudcrable  economic  lever- 
age available  to  ,veck  moral  and  political  con- 
cessions from  your  country  so  a.s  to  extend 
the  frontiers  of  iietdoms.  Stub  mcral  action 
is    in    my    judgment    demanded    when    ti.e 
question  relates  to  the  fundament,--.!  right  to 
emigrate— a   right   which   vour  great    nation 
has  endoricd  m  the  United  Nations  UniveisiU 
Declaration  of  Human   Rights.  No:;ethe!e,'s, 
this   is   a  right   which   is  being   consistently 
denied  your  citizens  in  both  overt  and  convert 
wavs. 

There  are  larger  questions  of  basic  hum.?n 
rights  arid  freedoms  involved.  While  Soviet 
Jews  may  be  tlie  foremost  victims  of  the 
policies  of  donicstic  repression  carried  out 
by  your  government,  thev  are  hardly  the 
only  victims.  All  Soviet  peoples  suffer  from 
the  denial  of  free  speech,  the  denial  of  free- 
dom of  information,  the  refu.-al  of  the  right 
to  practice  religious  beliefs,  and  the  lack  of 
consent  of  the  governed.  While  you  have 
commondably  liberalized  the  foreign  policv 
of  the  Soviet  Union— to  tlic  extent  that  voii 
now  Joke  with  and  offer  cocktail  toasts"  to 
former  arch-enemie.s— it  is  true  nonethele=s 
that  this  liberalisation  of  Eov;et  poliry 
abroad  has  been  accompanied  by  a  fierce  ac- 
cclera'ion  of  oppression  at  home. 

There   is  no  one.  Mr.  Secretarv.   in   eitlier 
of  our  nations  who  does  not  want  a  detente 
now  a-id   ahvays.  For  too  long  boMi   of  our 
great  nati.'.ns  have  Labored  under  the  har-h 
shadow    of    the    Cold    War.    Y'ou    are    to    be 
pra:.sed   for   your   contribution   to   the   great 
improvements   in   Sovict-Americ.in   relations 
that  have  occurred  in  recent  years.  But  the 
difTerences  betweei;  our  countries  cannot  be 
erased    through    cosmetic    improvemeius    in 
relatiouf^,  and.  I  believe,  will  never  truly  be 
bridged  unless  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  respects  Die  basic  human  rights  and 
freedoms  of  its  citizens,  and  agrees  to  tho-e 
principles    which    unite    the    civilised    com- 
munity of  nations.   For  this   reason   I   will 
continue  to  urge  that  Congress  and  the  Pre-^- 
idpiit  of  the  United  States  ^iew  Soviet-Amer- 
ican trade,  in  particular,  from  a  stance  th.it 
links  economic  concessions  on  our  part  with 
political  responses  on  your  pan.  Even  if  yoti 
do  not  choose  to  view  Soviet  Jcwi.-li  emigra- 
tion as  a  moral  i.s.-5ue,  as  I  do,  I  will  seek  to     ' 
have    you    feel    l»s    impact    In    political    and 
er-onomic   terms,   whi-h   I   am   sure   vou   can 
understand. 

I  wish  to  remind  you,  Mr,  Brezhnev,  that 
the  American  government  has  acied  in  be- 
half of  Soviet  Jews  before  — fii:,t  in  1869  wlien 
President  Ulys.ses  S.  Grant  intervened  with 
Czarist  authorities  to  seek  the  prevention  of 
the  contemplated  expulsion  of  20,000  Jews 
from  an  area  of  Southwestern  Russia.  10 
other  American  Presidents,  according  to  Dr 
William  Korcy,  Director  of  tlie  B'nai  Brith 
United  Nations  olTice,  have  "intervened  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  on  behalf  of  Russian 
Jevry  durin.^-  the  last  100  ye.u-,  " 

On  at  -Wast  four  occasions  Congrcs  itself 
acted  to  help  Ru.ssjan  Jews,  fir,  t  in  1879  when 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  res- 


olution criticizing  Czarist  policies  denying 
Jews  the  right  to  own  real  estate. 

On  another  occasion  the  Congress  termi- 
nated an  80-year  old  Russian-American  com- 
mercial treaty.  This  action  was  taken  on  De- 
cember 6.  1911.  as  an  effort  largely  sparked  by 
'he  desperate  plight  oT  Russian  Jews.  Then 
:'s  now  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
argued  for  the  "quiet  diplomacy"  approach! 

I  wish  to  reiterate  tliat  I  stand  firmly  in 
favor  of  contintiing  improvements  in  Soviet- 
American  relations.  I  welcome  tlie  detente. 
But  I  am  prepared  lo  see  the  growth  of  the 
detente  delayed  for  a  short  period,  if  neces- 
sary. The  United  States  must,  in  fairness  to 
it.self.  to  the  treaties  whicli  it  and  "the  So- 
viet Union  has  already  placed  their  signa- 
tures upon,  to  the  U,N.  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  and  for  the  basic  decency  of 
Jews  Jn  the  Soviet  Union,  in.sist  that  the 
commercial  benefits  of  Soviet-American 
trade  not  be  placed  above  the  basic  moraj 
rights  of  the  people  of  your  nation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TRADE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF   1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Vamk  i  .  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Ways  and  Meails  Committee  is  presently 
entering  its  sectyid  week  of  executive  ses- 
sion deliberations  on  H.R.  6767,  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1973.  It  is  expected  that 
the  committee  will  complete  its  work  by 
about  July  19  and  report  out  a  bill  for 
consideration  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives prior  to  the  August  recess. 

This  trade  bill  will  probably  be  the 
most  important  legislation  considered 
by  the  93d  Congress.  It  has  the  potential 
for  enormous  impact  on  our  economy  and 
on  the  entire  world's  economy  and  system 
of  inteixational  monetary  transactions. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  legislation  be 
most  carefully  studied,  considered  and 
debated' by  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  by  the  entire  Nation. 

EXCESSIVE    GRANT    OF    AUTlIOniTY    TO    EXECUTIVE 

Not  only  does  this  legislation  have  the 
potential  for  enormous  economic  impact, 
but  it  is  important  in  terms  of  the  grow- 
ing debate  over  the  balance  of  powers  in 
our  system  of  government.  The  principal 
legislation  being  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. H.R.  6767.  is  the  administration- 
backed  bill.  It  provides  enormous,  un- 
•  •'precedented  grants  of  authority  for  the 
President  to  eliminate  or  to  establish 
tariffs  and  quotas.  The  administration 
has  said  that  this  bill  is  only  a  5 -year 
authority.  But  imder,  various  sections  of 
this  bill,  sections  such  as  403.  the  Cpn-  ' 
gress  is  giving  the  President  permanent, 
less  controls  over  imports  and — as  it  fol- 
lows— exports. 

The  House  will  be  spending  2  days  this 
week  debating  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion— a  bill  designed  to  restore  tiie  role 
of  Congress  in  international  affairs  and 
military  commitments.  It  is  ironic  that 
in  this  same  week,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be  proceeding 
with  H.R.  6767.  a  bill  which  gives  away 
congressional  control  and  oversight  of 
international  trade,  abandons  one  of  the 
ojdest  and  originally  most  important 
[lowers  of  the  House  of  Representatives— 
tlie  taxing  power  provided  by  tariff  and 
customs   duties,    and   further   gives   up 


congressional  control  over  the  direction 
and  course  of  the  American  economy. 

This  bill,  H.R.  6767.  must  be  thor- 
oughly rewritten.  Controls  over  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Executive  must  be  established. 

THE    NEED    FOR    SELF-EXECl-TINC.    LEGISLATION 

This  bill  must  also  be  made  self-exe- 
cuting and  self-enforcing.  The  pie.sent 
language  of  H.R.  6767  invites  political 
pressure  and  political  corruption  It  is  a 
tool  that^can  be  used  for  or  ag.iinst  par- 
ticular industries  and  regions  of  the 
countr>-.  In  recent  years  we  have  seen 
campaign  pledges  and  contributions  ap- 
parently influence' the  level  of  textile  im- 
ports, increase  dairy  price  supports,  and 
affect  regulations  on  the  fiammability  of 
rugs. 

Regardless  of  time,  regardless  of  ad- 
ministration, regardless  of  party,  it  is  bad 
legislation  which  gives  enormous  discre- 
tion to  a  fev^individuals  to  be.stow  fan- 
tastic economic  benefits  on  selected  in- 
dustries and  special  friends. 

OTHER    IMPROVEMENTS    NEEDED   IN    HP..    6767 

In  addition  to  amending  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  guidelines  and  controls 
over  executive  discretion  and  to  make  it 
more  self-executing,  this  proposal.  H.R. 
6767.  must  be  overhauled  to  correct  a 
number  of  bh,sic  structural  flaws. 

INTERNA! ION AI.  TR.iUF  POLICY 

Title  IV  deals  with  international  trade 
policy  management  and  is  a  sweeping 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  President 
to  prevent  or  to  control  excessive  bal- 
ance-of-payments  surpluses  and  deficits. 
Three  times  since  the  summer  of  1971. 
the  world  monetary  markets  have  been 
convulsed  by  currency  crises.  The  first 
crack  in  the  post  World  War  II  system 
was  the  dollar  crisis  of  August  1971.  when 
the  dollar's  value  was  changed  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
•  ment  of  1944.  The  following  summer  saw 
a  severe  sterling  crisis  in  England.  This 
January  and  February,  the  dollar  again 
came  under  pressure,  billions  flowed  into 
the  central  banks  of  the  stronger  Eu- 
roi>ean  currency  coimtries  and  into  the 
Bank  of  Japan — but  the  inevitable  de- 
valuation   could    not    be    resisted.    The 
Treasury  "Department  indicates  that  sup- 
port of  the  value  of  the  dollar  cost  the 
United  States  about  $400  million  in  1971. 
but  only  about  $4  million  this  past  Feb- 
ruary— though  an  appropriation  of  $2.2 
billion  was  required  after  that  devalua- 
tion to  pronde  for  contingent  obligations 
;  of  the  United  States  to  the  various  inter- 
national banks  and  monetary  funds. 

I  recite  these  facts  to  point  out  that 
the  world  appears  to  have  entered  a  se- 
ries of  monetary  convulsions.  Some  would 
say  that  the  dollar  is  still  under  so  much 
pressure  that  we  are.  in  fact,  in  a  third 
dollar  crisis. 

The  problem  is— title  IV  does  little  or 
nothing  to  help  solve  these  problems.  It 
is  rnore  of  the  same  'old  discredited  pol- 
icies of  the  past.  *rhis  title  gives  tht  ad- 
ministration dictatorial  powers  to  cut  off 
trade  or  increase  trade— either  on  a 
worldwide  basis  or  with  specific  foreign 
nations.  This  title  does  not  provide  for 
flexibility  or  the  possibility  of  flotation — 
a  fbrm  of  which  has  really  worked  quite 
well  for  the  last  several  months  and 
which  has  succes.sfully  served  Canada  for 


some  15  years  and  Brazil  for  the  past  5 
years.  Instead,  title  IV  takes  the  world 
back  to  the  .system  of  fixed  rates,  with 
all  the  resulting  pressures  and  distor- 
tions that  that  system  can  create — but 
with  the  new  distortions  in  trade  manip- 
ulation provided  by  title  IV. 

IN,^D^g^AI^  tradi,  adji'stment  assistance 
Title  II  of  H.R.  6767  provides  for  com- 
pany and  Horker  as.sislance  in  industries 
adversely  affected  by  imports.  This  title 
IS  also  woefully  inadequate.  Special  bene- 
fits lor  older  workers  who  are  displaced 
from  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  import.s  are 
eliminated.  The  subsistence  allowance 
for  workers  who  travel  to  another  town 
or  city  for  a  retraining  program  i.>  S5 
per  da.v — the  .same  subsistence  amount 
allowed  11  years  ago  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  Under  the  admin- 
istrations bill,  the  average  worker  in 
every  State  except  Alaska  would  recei\e 
less  under  the  administration's  adjust- 
ment assistance  formula  than  he  would 
imder  the  1962  Trade  Expan.sion  Act  for- 
mula. Not  only  would  he  receive  less,  but 
the  duration  of  his  benefits  would  be.  in 
general,  cut  in  half.  Finally,  the  worker 
displaced  from  his  job  because  of  imports 
would  be  offered  job  retraining  a.s.sistance 
under  the  administration's  proposed 
manpower  revenue  sharing  plan — yet 
this  is  a  iilan  which  jirovides  for  severe 
cutbacks  in  the  level  of  job  retraining 
fimds 

FREEDO.M  OF  IMIORAtlMN 

The  provisions  providing  for  the  ex- 
tens^ion  of  most  favored  nation  trading 
status— increa.sed  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  State-controlled  econo- 
mies— fail  to  include  the  requirement 
that  such  nations  permit  freedom  of  emi- 
gration. The  administration's  bill  omits 
this  requirement,  despite  the  clearly 
stated  coKcern  of  the  Congress  on  this 
issue— a  concern  expre.ssed  in  the  House 
by  a  freedom  of  emigration  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  myself  and 
which  is  cosponsored  by  an  unprece- 
dented 282  Members  of  the  House  and 
by  77  Members  of  the  other  body,  led  bv 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wa.shingtoii. 
Mr.  Jackson. 

The  administration's  bill.  H.R.  6767.  is 
totally  lacking  in  an  adequate,  self- 
enforcing  consumer  protection  section 
The  national  security  clau.ses  are — once 
again — toothless,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  provide  for  some  limitations  on  im- 
port market  penetration  and  the  result- 
ant destruction  of  basic  American  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

As  I  said  previously,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  trade  legislation  must 
be  extensively  overhauled  and  amended. 

IN'TRODflTIi  >N     OF    NEW    LEC.ISLATIiiN 
II  R,  8943 

In  an  effort  to  provide  some  alternative 
and  compromi.se  language,  I  have  lust 
introduced  legislation,  H.R.  8943.  entitled 
'The  Trade  Improvement  Act  of  1973," 
This  is  a  comprehensive  bill,  consider- 
ably more  extensive  and  more  detailed 
than  the  administration's  proposal. 

It  is  not  my  expectation  that  this  bill 
will  be  accepted  or  adopted  in  whole.  But 
It  is  my  hope  that  some  of  the  language 
and  the  concepts  contained  in  this  bill 
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will  be  accepted  as  amendments  and  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  final  trade  bill  considered  by  this 
Congress. 

The  core  of  the  legislation  which  I 
nave  introduced  is  H.R.  6767,  the  admin- 
istration bill.  But  I  have  tried  to  go 
through  the  various  provisions  of  that 
legislation  and  eliminate  or  at  least  place 
limitations  on  the  excessive  grants  of 
power  which  it  gives  to  the  Executive. 

Another  major  source  for  the  ideas 
contained  in  my  bill  is  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  updated,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  trade  bill  of 
1970— a  bill  which  failed  to  be  enacted 
Intolaw.  The  worker  and  company  ad- 
justment provisions  are  drawn  from  leg- 
islation, H.R.  8723,  recently  introduced 
by  Congressman  Donald  Phaser  and  my- 
self. I  have  also  drawn  some  provisions — 
principally  tax  provisions — from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Biu-ke-Hartke  legislation. 
Finally,  I  am  hopeful  that  there  is  a  good 
portion  of  new  ideas  in  this  legislation, 
drawn  from  suggestions  and  concepts 
which  came  out  of  the  committee's  pub- 
lic hearings. 

In  short,  this  is  a  compromi.se  bill.  It 
Ls  a  bill  which  drops  the  worst  features 
of  other  legislation  and  brings  together 
some  of  the  best  proposals  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources. 

MAJOR     PROVISIONS     OF     H  R.     8U93  : 
B.^SIC     AUTHORITY 

Title  I  of  the  legislation  provides  for 
the  basic  negotiating  authority  for  the 
President  in  both  tariff  and  nontariff 
barrier  questions  for  a  5-year  ba.sis.  Un- 
like the  administration  bill,  however, 
H.R.  8943  places  limits  on  how  much  the 
President  can  lower  or  increase  tariff 
barriers.  In  this  respect,  it  is  similar  to 
the  1962  and  1970  trade  acts.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  administration  bill,  the 
President  appears  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
discretion  as  to  negotiating  away  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  wide  latitude  on 
whether  or  not  to  seek  congressional  ap- 
proval of  NTB  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments. The  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced would  require  that  all  NTB 
agreements  be  submitted  to  the  Congre.<<s 
and  all  such  agreements  mny  be  vetoed 
by  the  passage  of  a  simple  resolution  by 
either  Cliamber. 

ADVtRSE    MARKET   PENETRATION 

Title  II  of  H.R.  8943  deals  with  fair 
and  unfair  import  competition  as  well  as 
the  issue  of  excessive  and  adverse 
market  penetration.  In  essence,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  are  similar  to  titles 
II  and  III  of  H.R.  6767  and  require  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  make 
determinations  in  the  case  of  workers 
and  firms  injured  by  imports.  It  requires 
actions  by  the  President  in  countervail- 
ing duty  and  antidumping  ca.ses.  In  addi- 
tion, this  title  contains  a  new  provision 
which  puts  forth  the  concept  of  adver.se 
market  penetration  and  the  need  for  the 
maintenance  of  necessary  industrial  pro- 
duction. Under  this  provision,  the  Presi- 
dent is  directed  to  determine  when  for- 
eign market  penetration  becomes  unrea- 
sonable and  threatens  the  industrial 
health  of  a  major  sector  of  the  American 
economy.  Once  such  a  determination  is 
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made,  he  is  empowered  to  impose  con- 
trols on  further  market  penetration. 

COMPREHENSIVE  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Title  III  of  H.R.  8943  is  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act  introduced  by 
Representative  Donald  Eraser  and  my- 
self on  June  15.  This  bill  provides  for 
ccmprehcnsive  and  adequate  assistance 
to  firms,  workers,  and  com.munities  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  imports. 
This  legislation  is  de.  cnbcd  in  detail  in 
the  June  15  Conoressional  REroRc  on 
pages  19862  tlirough  19864. 

INTER.N-ATIONAL    MONETARY   ADJUSTMENTS 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  8943  is  similar  to  the 
administration's  proposal  for  new  au- 
thority to  deal  with  surplus  and  deficit 
balance  of  payments  problems— with 
several  important  exceptions.  First,  It 
limits  the  President's  authorities  for  uni- 
lateral action  in  a  number  of  imjjortant 
ways.  Second,  it  provides  language  which 
encourages  a  more  flexible  range  of  ex- 
cliange  rates  rather  tlian  set  and  fixed 
exchange  rates. 

MFN    AND  FRIFDOM    OF    F.MIGRATION 

Title  V  of  the  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  is  similar  to  the  language  in 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  and  provides  for 
the  exten'^ion  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  bloc  comitries.  The  major  change  in 
my  proposal  is  the  inclusion  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Mills-Vanik-Jackson 
amendment  or  the  freedom  of  emigration 
amendment.  There  can  be  no  extension 
of  most-favored-nation  status,  indeed, 
there  will  probably  be  no  trade  bill  if  the 
freedom  of  emigration  language  is  not 
included. 

CEMER.M.I/EU    PREFFRENCtS 

Title  VI  of  H  R.  8943  parallels  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  but  with  an  important 
change.  Under  the  administration  bill,  if 
tariffs  are  reduced  for  a  les.ser  developed 
country,  they  must  be  reduced  to  zero. 
There  is  no  middle  ground,  no  partial 
preference  authority.  My  proposal  allows 
tlip  President  to  provide  a  raiiL'e  of  pref- 
erences to  assist  tliese  nations  in  their 
rrowtli  and  industrial  development. 

CO.VSrMFn    PROTtvTIO.-^ 

Title  VII  of  my  proposal  is  a  totally 
ntv,-  title  wliich  provides  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  import  restrictions  and  tariff  du- 
ties during  periods  of  abnormal  inflation. 
In  addition,  it  provides  for  mandatory 
txjjort  controls  when  the  consumer  price 
index  of  an  exported  item  increa.ses  at  a 
rate  sitjnificantly  above  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  total  Consumrr  Price  Index. 
In  addition,  this  title  provide.^  for  com- 
Iilcte  repeal  of  the  Meat  Import  Quota 
Act  of  1964  as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
tariff  duties  on  imported  meats.  Tlie 
President  has  recently  announced  his 
.support  for  the  elimination  of  these  tar- 
iff duties,  and,  given  the  worldw  ide  short- 
age of  meat,  continuation  of  the  Meat 
Import  Quota  Act  is  absolutely  senseless. 

NATIONAL    KECrRIiy 

Title  VIII  is  a  new  national  security 
title  that  provides  .some  teeth  to  the  pre- 
vious national  security  sections— sections 
which  have  been  all  but  useless.  In  par- 
ticular, this  .section  provides  for  the  de- 
velojjment  of  a  national  defense  register 
of  articles  which  are  essential  for  tlie 


defense  of  the  United  States  in  case  of 
war— articles  which  we  must  be  capable 
of  iiroducing  ourselves. 

TAX    REFORM 

Title  IX  is  a  strong  international  tax 
reform  section  which  fills  in  the  many 
gaps   left   by   the   administration's   ex- 
tremely weak  tax  "reform"  proposals.  In 
addition  to  providing  for  repeal  of  the 
West.ern  Hemisphere  Trade  Corp.  deduc- 
tion and  the  DISC  provisions,  this  title 
changes  the  foreign  tax  credit  to  a  de- 
duction, eliminates  deferral  on  taxation 
of  foreign  income,  removes  certain  rapid 
depreciation  tax  advantages  on  invest- 
ments abroad,  and  provides  several  other 
smaller  changes  in  the  tax  code.  The  need 
for  reform  in  the  taxation  of  internation- 
al income  is  increasingly  obvious.  Last 
year,  I  made  a  study  of  America's  larcc  t 
100  corjioration-s.  Out  of  45  corporations 
-  lor  which  data  was  available  for  tax  year 
1971,  5  paid  no  taxes  on  $382  million  in 
taxable  income.  At  the  present  time,  mv 
staff  and  I  are  in  the  process  of  fip-dating 
this  study  and  it  appears  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  for  tax  year  1972  will 
be  even  more  dramatic— and  will  involve 
phenon.enally  low  tax  rates  for  a  large 
number   of   multinational   corporations. 
In  mast  cases,  these  multinational  cor- 
porations have  been  able  to  use  special 
tax  provisions  on  their  foreign  income  to 
offset  or  reduce  their  U.S.  Federal  cor- 
porate tax  rate.  This  type  of  abase  must 
be  eliminated. 

ADDITIOr.-AL   PROVISIONS 

Title  X,  the  final  title  of  this  new  pro- 
posal. Is  similar  to  title  VII  of  the  admin- 
istration bill  in  that  it  contains  various 
miscellaneous  "romidup"  provisions  and 
definitions.  But  in  my  proposal,  this 
title  also  includes  new  sections  v.lrich 

First,  provide  for  greater  coordination 
of  Ajnerican  trade,  investment,  and  in- 
ternational monetary  policy. 

Second,  prohibit  Export-Import  Bank 
guarantees  and  loans  at  below  commer- 
cial market  or  .subsidized  rates; 

Third,  prohibit  trade  and  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  United  States  bv 
SST's  until  it  is  certain  that  they  pose 
no  environmental  dangers: 

Fourth,  embargo  trade  with  countries 
that  fail  to  cooperate  in  international 
drug  control  or  environmental  protection 
efforts; 

Fifth,  provide  for  the  amendment  or 
termination  of  the  Canadian-American 
Automotive  Parts  Agreement  of  1965— 
an  agreement  in  which  the  United  States 
has  not  received  adequate  reciprocity; 

Sixth,  provides  for  studies  on  the  role 
of  multinationnl  corporations  in  cur- 
rency speculations,  the  creation  of  an 
Organization  of  Oil  Importing  Countries, 
and  investigations  of  the  impact  of  oil 
imports  on  the  future  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States; 

Seventh,  places  controls  on  tlie  export 
of  American  job-producing  technolo-y; 

Eighth,  and  requires  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  work  for  the  collection  of 
foreign  debts  owed  the  United  States. 

It  is  obvioas  that  a  good  bill  is  needed. 
It  is  obvious  that  compromises  are 
needed.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  will  help  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  develop  a 
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better  bill,  one  that  brings  together  the 
best  from  many  sources. 


THE  SUMMIT  IN  RETROSPECT     ' 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
in-evious  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Podelli  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  M}-.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
Secretaa-y  Brezhnev  concluded  liis  visit 
to  the  United  States  amid  celebrations 
and  fanfare.  This  \isii  will  probably  be 
long-remembered  as  a  tuming  point  In 
the  liistory  of  East-'West  relations.  It 
would  seem  that,  after  28  years,  the  Cold 
■War  has  fii:^lly  ended. 

The  number  and  kind  of  agreement.'^ 
signed  demonstrate  that  the  Soviet' 
Union  is  quite  anxious  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  detente.  Not  tiie  least  of  the.se 
benefits  will  be  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  fioiiis  of  American  teclinology. 

However,  the  Soviet  Government  mu.st 
realize  tliat.  if  it  is  truly  committed  to 
the  idea  of  detente,  there  can  be  no  one- 
sided deals.  It  is  not  tioily  detente  if  the 
Soviet  Union  only  takes,  and  the  United 
States  only  gives.  In  that  re.spect.  the 
Soviet  Union  must  show  its  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  detente  by  acting  in 
consoiiance  witli  certain  basic  moral 
pi-inciples. 

That  means  that  the  restrictions  on 
foreigners  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
to  be  ea.sed.  It  means  that  there  must  be 
no  harassment  of  Western  ideas,  for 
the  free  flow  of  ideas  between  Russia  and 
tlie  United  States  is  a  key  element  of  this 
much  talked  about  detente.  And  it  means 
that  the  Russians  villi  have  to  make  some 
positive  showing  that  the  restrictions 
placed  on  Jews  are  being  ended. 

■We  keep  hearing  that  tlie  exit  tax  has 
been  suspended,  that  more  and  more 
Jews  are  being  permitted  to  leave  Russia 
now  than  ever  before  However,  there  is 
little  tangible  proof  of  these  assertions. 
And  further,  there  are  reports  coming 
from  the  Soviet  Union  of  increasing 
numbers  of  arbitrary  refasals  of  permis- 
sion to  emigrate. 

It  is  sad  to  have  to  repeat  the  same 
thing  so  many  times,  but  in  this  case  it 
is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  my  point 
Is  taken.  It  is  still  a  dangerous  thing  to 
be  a  Jew  in  Russia,  particularly  if  you 
are  a  Jew  who  wants  to  leave  for  Israel. 
The  newest  game  tlie  Russia^i  officials 
are  playing  is  refusing  to  giant  visa«  on 
the  false  ground  of  "national  security." 
More  often  than  not.  the  security  excuse 
is  one  that  has  been  drummed  up  to  give 
a  patently  arbitrary  refusal  the  cloak  of 
legitimacy,  in  response  to  pressure  from 
concerned  people  in  the  United  States. 
The  Russians  are  aware  that  they  are 
being  carefully  scrutinized  and  they  are 
taking  great  pains  not  to  antagonize  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  said  before,  and  will  be 
again,  that  the  Ru.ssians  need  us  more 
tlian  we  need  them.  Everything  they 
hope  to  buy  from  us  luider  the  new  trade 
agreements  also  lias  a  market  here  at 
home.  Almost  every  agreement  signed  bv 
Nixon  and  Brezhnev  will  make  little  or 
no  direct  impact  on  the  world  political 
situation,  and  will  not  in  and  of  them- 
s^-'ves    bring   the    world    closer   to    real 


peace.  For  all  of  Secretary  Brezhnev's 
Rood-lnmiored  posturing,  we  musl  not 
forget  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  g^em- 
ment  that  imprisons  dissenters  In  in- 
sane asylums  and  harrasses  those  who 
wish  to  express  their  Jewish  identity. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  not  be 
so  completely  won  over  by  Secretary 
Brezhnev's  t;ood  humor  that  they  will 
forget  that  a  genuine  detente  requires 
botli  sides  to  make  many  accommoda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  attached  a  list  of 
Jewi.-h  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  who 
have  applied  for  exist  visas  and  have 
been  denied  for  'national  security  rea- 
sons." This  hst  illustrates  better  than 
any  words  I  could  choose  just  what  it 
means  to  be  a  Jew  in  Russia  today.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  study  this 
list  carefully,  and  learn  the  painful  les- 
.■■on  it  teaches: 

PERSONS  Denied  Exit  Visas  on  False 
Grou.nds  c«f  •  N.^tio.nal  Sici-rity' 
Dinid  Azhrl .  horn  in  1911.  ScD.  profe-^Kor 
.=!pecialist  of  chemiCHl  equipment  Hnd  tecli- 
roloKv  Many  worl«  published  in  USSR  and 
ahroitd.  H;is  been  tearhing  ai  ihe  USSR  Poly- 
t-erunkal  CnUege  by  corre.'ipondence  No  .sp- 
rret  work  performed.  Applied  in  April  1972 
Motive  of  refn.sal:  •Your  mother-in-law 
.sta.vs  in  the  USSR  We  will  not  break  up 
your  family.  ■ 

Anatoli-  Galprrin.  born  iti  1930.  maihema- 
11'  ian.  Worked  in  econometrics  and  planmng 
111  (  ivi!ia!i  industry.  No  secret  work  per- 
lormed.  No  secret  publif;itions.  Since  1972 
works  in  a  bank.  Ajiplied  in  November  'l971. 
\\ife  doe.snt  work. 

Evsci  Rulncr.  born  in  1899:  ScD.  professor 
I  retired  for  5  \e;irs).  Biologist,  .speciali^'ed 
in  plant  physiology.  Never  performed  any  se- 
cret work  nor  participated  in  any  .secret  jjub- 
licatlon.s.  Practically  all  liLs  relatives,  includ- 
iny;  hi.s  only  daughter  and  Rranddaughter  live 
in  l.sruel:  six  refusal.s.  Last  rea.son  uiven:  'We 
dont  feel  like  letting  vni  u'o."  Hi.-,  wife, 
K'l/ia  IS  (59. 

Benjamin  Lci  ir)i .  born  in  1917:  S'D.  pro- 
fessor, correspondine  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  .Specialist  in  theo'- 
retical  physical  chemistry.  Ha.s  not  been  en- 
L'i'.ijfd  m  any  ( lii.s,sitied  work  since  1950.  All 
his  sclent ilic  findings  have  been  widely  pub- 
licized since  then  in  Soviet  and  foreipn  lour- 
nal.s.  Applied  in  March  1972  Di. sin i.ssed  "after 
that  from  Moscow  Univer.siTy  and  demoted 
in  the  Institute  of  filectiochcm.istrv  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  boii.  Alexander  Levich: 
born  in  1944.  corrosion  engineer.  Worked  in 
ii  piun.bmt:  and  .eworayc  institute.  Dismissed 
alter  .ipplying  for  visa  (Februarv  1972 1 .  Dois 
unskiUed  work.  No  secret  work  ever  per- 
formed Sou.  Evgoeni  Levich.  born  in  1948; 
ScD  I  in  19(39).  Specialist  ,n  Lheorv  of  proc- 
e.sses  occurring  m  .stars.  Has  never  done  any 
cla».-if,ed  work.  All  his  papers  have  been  pub'- 
li.'hed  in  Sc.viei  or  western  sclent ilic  tour- 
i.als.  Applu^d  IV.  Miu-ch  1972.  Recenilv  seized 
by  force  and  .sent  to  .^.-cuc  Circle  a.s  an  army 
pi-ivaie.  Wile  iTanyu.  traiislnior  of  fiction  is 
now  out  of  wirk. 

Anatolc  Lihgohrr.  born  in  1949.  Specialist 
in  ab:>trttct  maihcmaucb.  Worked  In  a  col- 
u-izc  Applied  ill  January  1972.  Since  then 
work;.  Hs  a  repairman  m  ivdecoraimg  upari- 
lueiils.  No  secrcL  *oik  e'.cj-  perlonneU.  uo 
se^Tci  publicatiun.s. 

KirH!  Khciil.in.  born  in  i;>!fi.  Philolotiist 
(Liceacie  es  Lettres.  Paris  Univcr-itv,  .spe- 
cial!;-ed  in  compar.Ti  ive  liTcy.Ttnrei .  Since 
194,'>.  a  radio  journalist  and  translator  at 
Radio  Moscow,  lat  roa  translator  ol  French 
<las>ual  liciion  and  literature  in  social  sci- 
ences. No  secret  work  pertorn.ed  -Applied  in 
September  1972.  Vi.sa  trraiiied  In  .November 
1972  Visa  cancelled  without  expl.inaiion  in 
DccemlH-r   i'>27    Sin.e  then  otii   cif  uork    He- 


fu.sed  to  lake  back  Soviet  ciiizeuahip  (Israel! 
citizenship  granted  in  April  197.3).  wife. 
Irlna.  born  19,17.  Former  journalist.  Since 
1968  a  free  l.mce  screenplay   writer. 

Michael  Babel,  a  specialist  in  energetics. 
Since  19(i7  a  de.siyner  of  current  converters 
ill  civilian  industry.  No  secret  work  per- 
■■  formed,  no  .secret  publications.  Applied  ui 
January  1972.  Dis,misaod  in  June,  same  year. 
and  work.s  outside  his  specially.  Wife.  Helen, 
a  dc.-it;ner  in  eu-iueering  industry.  No  secret 
u.,rk  lifer;:. rnicd  Ou:  of  work  .since  Mar.  ii 
i!i71. 

So;omori  Inditsl-:^,.  born  in  1912.  Eiijiii.eer 
in  a  plant  of  electromechanical  equipnie.it 
I'.iitil  February  1972.  Retired  stnce  then. 

Valrrtt  Paiiov.  (Leningrad),  born  in  1939. 
Star  dancer  of  the  Kiruv  Balie'.  Company. 
Stale  prize  winner.  Arii.-t  Emeritus  of  the 
R.SFSR.  Wile.  Cahna  Bogo/ina.  prima  balle- 
rina. Both  dismi.s.-ed  irom  work 

Leonid  Tarasiuk.  burn  in  1927.  Master  of 
Science,  art  critic.  Worked,  belore  dismissal 
at  the  Hermitaye  Mu-eum  oi  Leningrad.  Re- 
fusal of  visa  confirmed  recently  vm  the 
grounds  of  •state  interest." 

VluduniT  Slepal:.  born  in  1927.  Radio-En- 
gineer. From  1957  to  1969  worked  in  a  re- 
■-c.irch  In.^titute  dealing  with  televl^uln.  Ha.- 
not  worked  in  his  field  .«.ince  ."ipril  19Gh 
-Vljplied  for  visa  in  .^pril  1970.  Visa  refu.sed 
It:  Julv  1970,  Presently  out  of  work  A  family 
of  four.  Wile.  Maria,  a  retired  phjsician. 

Volery  Knjak.  born  m  19:J9.  .Mechanic.i; 
e!iL'inecr.  From  1966  to  1972  worked  on  de- 
signing of  equipment  for  automobile  repair 
plants  and  cars  for  municipal  use.  .\pplied 
in  February  1972.  Visa  refused  in  June  1972 
Worlis  a.s  an  elevator  mechanic.  Wife.  Valeria 
born  in  1933.  an  enL'ineer-meiailuriiist.  Froui 
1963  to  1972  worked  as  an  m.spector  of  and 
keepinu  of  precious  metals  in  jewelry  stores. 
dental  clinics,  etc  Applied  in  February  1972 
No  secret  work  performed. 

Isaak  Di/mi^ltitz.  born  in  1926.  Mechanical 
engineer.  From  1962  to  1970  was  designini; 
heailtif;  appliances  ol  general  industrial  use 
Then,  until  1972  a  designer  of  sales  equip- 
ment. .Applied  in  October  1971  Since  Febru- 
ary 1972  a  nmht  watchman  and  postman  No 
.-ccret  work  ever  performed. 

Hir.sh    Toker.   born   in    1931.   an  electrician 
worker.  Since  1966  works  in  a  button  plan: 
N;i  .se  tet  work  periormed 

Eeniannn  Gorokhor.  born  hi  1928  A 
screenplay  writer  Applied  in  October  1972 
N(j  secret  work  performed 

Porjs  Imbinder.  born  in  1940.  Phy.sicist 
.Specialist  111  tlu'orel ic.il  piusics  From  1967 
to  1971  worked  as  a  research  scientLst  at  the 
Institute  of  Physical  Chemistry  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  No  secret  work  performed, 
no  veciet  publications,  no  access  to  classified 
material.  .Applied  for  visa  m  December  1971 
Since  then  a  private  tutor  Wife  .Vuriuriric  a 
clerkjaiitil  1970.  Presently  out  of  work. 

Leri  L:boi  born  in  1932  Master  of  Science 
in  metallurgy.  Until  1969  worked  in  a  factor\ . 
then  until  July  1971  in  the  Institute  of  Rare 
Metals.  Applied  for  visa  m  1971  l>emc  dis- 
missed became  plumber  and  repairnian  N  > 
secret  v, ork  performed,  no  secret  publica- 
tions. 

Leun.d  Kcisheioi.   born  in   1932    n  designer 
of  supplemeiu.trv   telephone  equtpmeni^  No 
secret    v.()rk    pertormed,    no   secret    piibhca- 
tii'iis   Applied  ui  November  1972   Wife   Irme. 
born  in  1937.  enj^ineer  in  telephone  and  tele- 
graph comniunications   h\  her  place  ol  work 
<-ornpiled  public  data  on  patents  in  this  field 
Took  no  part  in  secret  work    No  secret  publi- 
cntions   Applied  in  Novemtjer  1971    reliisal  in 
February  1972. 

Vif.'or  Fohku  b.irn  in  1930  MR,-ler  of  Sci- 
ence, an  enpineer  physicist  Worked  on  de- 
velopiUL:  X-rav  equipment  for  civU  induslrv 
and  iiiedK me  No  secret  work  no  secret  puh- 
iiciitions  .Applied  lor  visa  in  November  1970, 
dismissed  in  .March  1971  Teaches  privatelv 
Wife.  HeU-n.  born  m  1935  Enpineer  m  radm- 
i.erhuoir.i;y.    i«(;o  1970— designer    of   supple- 
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mentary  equipment.  No  secret  work  per- 
formed, no  secret  publications.  Out  of  work 
since  1970. 

lona  Koltchinski.  21.  Applied  lor  a  visa 
after  graduating  from  high  school.  Reap- 
plied later.  No  answer — but  two  years  later 
in  a  hard  labor  camp  where  he  was  made  to 
perform  his  military  service. 

i'liri  .Viloslaviki.  born  in  1947  (Kharkov). 
Poet  and  journalist.  Has  worked  as  an  actor 
in  a  puppet  theater,  then  as  an  local  an- 
nouncer and  Journalist  of  a  factory  news- 
paper. Has  been  refused  permission  to  leave 
and  told  that  he  could  not  ripplv  aiain  be- 
fore 1976  because  of  "secrecy  coi;s:derat!ons." 
Wife.  Irina.  26.  gn^uated  la.^t  year  from 
Kharkov  University. iBut  of  work. 

V7ud;"i:r  .Va-;?!.  born  m  1925.  Docl  r  of  Eco- 
nomics, professor.  Since  1963  worked  m  the 
Central  Economic-Mathematical  Institute  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciemes  developir.g  econo- 
metric methods  from  planninc  computatinn 
in  civil  industry.  No  secret  work  performed, 
no  secret  publications.  Applied  in  April  1972. 
E:!an  Finkrl.ttein  iV'ilniusi.  born  in  1942. 
Entrineer-physicist.  ScD.  Worked  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Technical  Physics.  For  .seven  years 
has  periL.rined  occasional  jobs.  Applied  in 
1970. 

V'ifu/y  Rubin,  born  in  1922.  Matter  of  Sci- 
ence, specializes  in  History  a-id  Philosophy 
of  ancient  China  Worked  for  tlie  Institute  of 
Information  and  the  Instittue  of  Orient.il 
Studies  of  th.e  .Academy  of  Sciences  Applied 
in  February  1972.  refused  in  July  1072.  Pres- 
ently IS  .secretary  to  a  blind  man  to  whom  he 
readjs. 

ri|«a  Brilma.  brrn  in  UM9.  Mechanical  en- 
gineer. Worked  from  1962  to  1972  on  non- 
classified problems  of  automat  ion -mathe- 
matics: description  of  tnchiiolOLical  processes 
in  chemical  industry.  Has  not  worl.ed  since 
1972  Applied  in  January  1972, 

Jo<cph  Begun,  born  in  1929.  electrical  engi- 
neer. .Master  of  Science.  1968  1969.  researcii 
fellow  at  the  Rlidiotechnical  Institute.  1969- 
1971.  mathematics  instructor  in  the  Collece 
of  Agricultural  Engineers  Since  April  1971. 
private  tutor  Applied  for  visa  in  April  1971. 
refusal  in  .\ugust  1971. 

Grxgorij  Sntchinsky,  born  in  1040.  chemi- 
cal Industry  automation  enijincer.  works  at 
the  Chemical  Machine  Building  CoUeye. 
■working  out  automatized  laboratory  plants 
for  the  studv  of  microbiological  processes  No 
secret  work  performed.  Since  .Mav  1971  up  to 
February  1973.  out  of  profe.s'  ional  work.  Ap- 
plied for  visa  in  June  1971,  retusal  in  0."io!-er 
1971. 

Paul  Abramoiich.  born  in  19:t9,  radio  en- 
gineer. In  1968  1970  at  Research  Institute. 
worked  out  elementarv  logical  schemes.  In 
1970-1971.  computer  maintenance  Since  .No- 
vember 1971  a  private  tutor.  Applied  for  visa 
February  1971;  refusal  in  April  1971.  Wife. 
.'farta  Bclashinskaya.  born  in  1940,  electrical 
engineer.  Up  to  1970  worked  in  the  Re.searrh 
Institute  of  Applied  Phvsics:  on  photoelectric 
apparatus  .Vo  classified  publications.  Since 
September  1970.  out  of  work. 

Nathan  Faingold.  born  in  1930,  radio  ens-'i- 
neer  up  to  1967.  since  then  an  artist.  Applied 
for  vl.--a  m  November  1971.  rtfusal  January 
1072.  Hi.-,  wife  a  school  teacher  out  of  work. 

Vladimir  Rogin.-k;/,  born  in  1939.  phvsicist, 
Ma.ster  of  Science.  During  1965  1968.  theo- 
retical phy.sics  instructor  at  Moscow  Phvsio- 
technical  College  During  1968  October  1971. 
research  fellow  in  the  theoretical  department 
of  the  Insiittite  of  Theoretics  and  E.xperi- 
mental  Physics.  Studying  abstract  problems 
of  elementary  particles,  having  no  applied 
value  .Never  participated  in  classihf  d  studies: 
all  his  works  publi.shed.  Scientists  from  West- 
ern countries  worked  in  the  same  depart- 
ment Since  October  1971.  private  tut^.r  Ap- 
plied for  visa  in  November  1971.  refn.'al  Feb- 
ruary 1972  His  wife  i.s  a  school  teacher,  out 
of  work. 

Vutor  Faermark,  born  In  1941.  profession: 
chemical  technology,  .specialization  — physical 
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chemistry.  Worked  at  the  Moscow  Electronic 
Machine  BuUding  College  on  studv  of  gas 
transport  reactions.  Applied  for  visa  In  No- 
vember 1971.  refusal  In  December  1971.  Now 
secretary.  Wife.  CaUna  Sinyavskaia,  24,  Eng- 
lish teacher — out  of  work. 

Vladimir  SlutkUnoiski.  born  in  1941, 
mathematician.  Worked  as  an  engineer  at 
Moscow  University,  programming  for  com- 
puters. Since  May  1971,  laborer  in  a  shop.  Ap- 
plied for  visa  in  December  1972.  refusal  in 
April  1973. 

Alr^iander  hunts,  born  in  1924,  mathema- 
tician, Master  of  Science.  Up  to  November 
1972  worked  in  the  Institute  of  Electronic 
Computers.  Theoretical  works  on  math"mati- 
cal  statistics,  numerical  methods  and  appli- 
cations in  medicine  cybernetics.  Had  no 
clearance.  Since  November  1972  private  tutor. 
Applied  in  January  1973.  refusal  in  April 
1973.  Wife  out  of  work. 

Susanna  Figner.  born  in  191G,  engineer  on 
electrical  measurements,  up  to  December 
1971  in  the  Institute  of  .Semiconductor  Ap- 
paratus Constructing.  Working  on  mainte- 
n.i'ice  of  standard  equipment.  Nov.-  a  clerk  In 
a  hospital.  Applied  for  visa  in  February  1971, 
refusal  in  June  1972. 

Vic;or  Mandelt-ucin.  born  in  1939.  physi- 
cist. Master  of  Science.  During  1962  -February 
1972,  worked  in  the  Theoretical  Department 
of  the  Institute  of  Theoretical  and  Experi- 
mental Physics,  studying  abstract  problems, 
having  no  application.  Never  took  part  in 
cla.sMhed  works  and  never  used  classified 
documentation.  All  works  published.  Western 
.•jcicnti.st,s  worked  in  the  same  department. 
Applied  for  visa  in  February  1972,  refusal  in 
Apri.  1972.  Now  a  private  tutor. 

Vitali  namky.  born  in  1930,  engineer- 
technologist  in  phy.^ical  chemistrv.  Master  of 
Science.  From  1967  to  1970  w^orked  in  the 
State  Research  and  Designing  Institue.  Since 
1070  and  up  to  now.  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Chemical  Packaging.  Has  no  secret  pubiica- 
iloMs.  Applied  for  visa  in  Februarv  1972,  re- 
lus.il  in  April   1972. 

Mark  Nu-iltpit:.  born  in  1948.  dentist.  Up  to 
May  ;972,  worked  in  a  hospital.  Now  out  of 
work.  .Applied  for  visa  in  Februarv  1971.  re- 
fu.=  al  m  April  1971. 

Mo^cj  Btlfor.  born  in  1939,  engineer  in  elec- 
tronics. From  1968  to  1971  no  classified  work. 
SincL  1971  does  unskilled  work.  Applied  for 
visa  in  December  1971,  refusal  in  F'.'bruarv 
1972. 

Alexander  Lcrner.  born  in  1913.  ScD.  spe- 
ciiilisi  in  cybernetics,  professor.  Worked  at 
the  Institute  of  Controls  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  theory  of  large  scale  sy.stems 
and  on  mathematical  methods  in  medicine. 
No  cla-ssified  work  since  1960.  Now  out  of 
Aork  Applied  for  visa  in  November  1971  re- 
fusal December  1971. 

Boris  Tittlyonok.  born  in  1944.  a  factory 
worker.  Up  to  1969,  worked  at  the  Moscow 
plant  of  electromechanical  apparatus,  assem- 
bling electrical  motors,  described  in  .Tnv  ref- 
erence book.  Never  had  access  to  cla.ssified 
material.  Since  1969  works  in  a  shop,  un- 
loading trucks.  Applied  for  visa  in  Mav  1971, 
refusal  in  November  1971. 

Yuli  Ko.-haroi^k!.  born  in  1941.  radio  en- 
gineer. Since  1968.  worked  as  an  engineer  in 
Re  earch  Institute  of  Labour  Hvgiene  and 
Professional  Di.sea.ses.  Work  is  cla.s.sified.  Since 
1071,  laborer  in  shops.  Applied  for  visa  in 
1971.  refusal  in  March  1971. 

Vladimir  Prefitin,  born  in  1934.  electrical 
engineer.  Up  to  April  :969.  worked  at  the  Re- 
.search  Institute  of  Computer  Techniques, 
taking  part  in  constructing  computers,  for 
industry.  Since  then,  no  work  in  hLs  field. 
Now  a  clerk  at  a  repair  office.  Applied  in  No- 
vember 1970.  refusal  in  March  1971.  His  wife 
is  out  of  work  since  July  1970. 

lU/a  Korenfald.  born  in  1923.  mechanical 
engineer  in  machines  and  tools.  From  1966 
to  K71.  worked  on  completing  equipment  for 
new  planus.  Now.  metal   craftsman.  Applied 
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for  visa  In  March  1971,  refusal  in  May  1971. 
His  wife  is  out  of  work. 

Victor  Brailovsky,  born  1935.  electrical  en- 
gineer. Up  to  1973.  at  the  Institute  of  Con- 
trol Computers— worked  out  mathematical 
algorithms,  programing  and  solving  ap- 
plied problems.  Applied  for  visa  October  1972. 
refusal  January  1973.  Now  a  private  tutor. 
Wife,  Irina,  born  in  1936,  mathematician, 
Master  of  Science.  Up  to  1973  worked  at  the 
Computer  Centre  of  Moscow  University.  No 
classified  work,  no  access  to  secret  informa- 
tion. All  the  results  published  in  open  press. 
Since  1972,  common  computer  programmer. 
Alexander  Voronel.  born  in  1931,  ScD, 
physicist,  professor.  Worked  as  a  head  of  a 
department  at  the  Research  Institute  of 
Physical  Technical  and  Radiotechnical 
-Me.isurements.  and  professor  of  Moscow 
Phys:cal  Technical  College.  Worked  out  ex- 
perimental and  theoretical  studies  on  con- 
den.sed  .state  physics.  All  the  works  published 
have  no  applied  or  military  .significance.  Up 
to  19G9.  had  formal  classification  correspond- 
ing to  his  po.st  without  using  it  and  was  de- 
prived of  it.  Out  of  work  now.  Applied  for 
visa  in  May  1972,  refusal  in  .August  1972.  His 
wife  is  a  writer. 

Iiaak  Poltinnikov.  Novosibirsk,  born  in 
1921.  Physician-oculist;  worked  as  a  phvsi- 
cian  in  the  army  up  to  March  1971.  Didn't 
take  part  in  secret  works.  In  1972  deprived 
of  ofTiccr  rank  and  of  a  pension.  His  wife 
(born  1923)  and  daughter  are  physicians, 
now  out  of  work.  Applied  for  visa  in  Janu- 
ary 1972. 

Alexander  Roisman.  born  in  1923.  mechani- 
cal engineer.  For  six  years  hasn't  been  using 
clearance.  Worked  as  a  furniture  designer. 
His  wife  is  a  physician.  .Applied  for  visa  in 
May  1972,  refusal  in  March  1973;  since  1972 
out  of  work. 

Grigori  Teitclhnum.  born  in  1923.  profes- 
sion: magazine  photographer.  Up  to  Novem- 
ber 1971  worked  as  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  "Turist  "  magazine,  making  postcards 
and  photobooks  for  children.  Now  unem- 
ployed. War:  disabled  person,  gets  a  pension 
of  34  rubles.  Applied  for  visa  in  March  1972. 
Wife  a  teacher  of  domestic  science,  unem- 
ployed since   1971. 

Micliail  Rigik.  born  in  1941.  engineer  on 
technology  of  semiconductor  materials.  From 
September  1968  to  February  1971  worked  at 
the  production  of  semiconductor  integrated 
circuits.  From  January  1971  never  dealt  with 
closed  works.  From  February  1971  worked  as 
an  engineer  in  design  office,  dealt  with  auto- 
mation of  Petroleum  pump  stations.  Applied 
for  visa  in  October  1972.  refusal  in  January 
1973.  In  October  1973,  was  dismis,sed.  Now 
unemployed.  His  wife,  Olga  Kazakevich.  a 
teacher,  doesn't  work. 

Mark  Norikov,  born  in  1919,  electrical  engi- 
neer, deals  with  photoelectronics.  Worked  as 
a  qualified  worked  up  to  1971  at  the  Institute 
of  Space  Research  of  the  Academy  qI  Science. 
working  out  the  installations  for  receiving 
the  luminous  radiations.  Applied  for  vi.sa  in 
February  1972,  refusal  in  June  1972.  At  pres- 
ent, works  as  an  electrician. 

Jakov  Pisurcvski,  born  in  1937.  engineer- 
electrician  on  automation  and  telemechanics. 
From  1967  works  in  the  field  of  television 
broadcasting,  u.sing  the  materials  of  open 
character.    Applied    for    visa    In    November 

1971,  refusal    in   February    1972.   From  April 

1972,  unemployed.  Wife  is  a  designer,  unem- 
ployed since  1970. 

Ida  Nudcl.  born  in  1931.  economist,  works 
from  1954.  From  1968  to  January  1972, 
worked  at  a  project  for  the  Institute  of  Bio- 
siibstantiation  of  Construction.  In  January 
of  1972  was  di.smissed.  Applied  for  visa  In 
November  1971,  refusal  in  December  1971.  At 
present,  a  simple  worker. 

Ir.ahella  Novikova.  born  in  1943,  electro- 
mechanic  engineer.  From  1968,  worked  at  the 
plant  of  electromechanical  apparatus.  De- 
.scriptlon  of  this  apparatus  was  published  in 
open  press.  From  May  1971,  doesn't  work  as 
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•  a  qualified   worker.   Applied   for  visa   in  No- 
vember 1971.  refusal  in  January  1972 

Stella  Goldberg,  born  in  1932.  Applied  for 
visa  in  July  1970.  refusal  in  September  1970. 
Has  .son  of  5  years  of  age:  mother-in-law 
(pensioner).  Profession — a  pianist. 

Rita  Feldman.  a  school  teacher  lor  the 
past  5  years,  before  tliat  worked  in  the 
kindergarten.  Afe  present,  unemployed.  Son. 
Vladimir,  worked  as  an  elevator  worker, 
now  unemployed.  Son.  Eplnim,  before  1970 
worked  as  a  cook.  In  1970-72,  served  in  the 
army.  At  pre.sen<.  an  elevator  work. 
Applied  for  visa  m  March  1971.  relusal  in 
May  1971. 

Arkadi  Rutman.  born  In  1949.  graduated 
from  the  Institute  of  Culture  In  1970-  the 
conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  Russian  In- 
strumenus.  1970-71.  served  in  the  armv. 
From  November  1971  to  May  1972.  the  cul- 
tural organizer  in  the  boarding  school  of  the 
recipients  of  a  spyccial  pension.  From  June 
1972.  works  at  Mo.scow  society  of  musical 
orchestras.  Applied  for  visa  in  No\ember 
1972    Refusal   in  February    1973. 

Soloinon  SfiJnidt.  born  in  1916.  a  tech- 
nician, power  specialist.  From  1971  to  now, 
works  at  a  trust,  connected  with  power 
equipment  Never  worked  with  secret  docu- 
ments. Applied  for  vi.sa  in  March  1972,  re- 
lusal in  October  1972  He  lives  In  the  town 
of  Podllpki.  Motivation  for  his  refusal  w;is 
the  following:  ".  .  .  could  hear  the  talks  of 
people  working  at  different  enterprises  m 
Podllpki."  His  son,  born  1952.  was  dismissed 
from  the  Institute  in  1972.  Wife,  born  in 
1924.  is  a  planner. 

Victor!  .4pid!(,s-.  born  in  1921.  mechanical 
engineer,  last  place  of  work:  automobile  and 
automotor  Research  Institute.  Candidate  of 
technical  science,  was  never  cla,ssified.  has 
40  published  works.  aUo  abroad.  Applied  lor 
vi.sa  in  August  1972,  received  permission  in 
October:  then  the  visas  were  detained.  In 
November  1972.  refu.sal  "on  state  grounds." 
A-  pre.sent.  unemployed  Wife.  Henrietta 
Shoolyanskaya,  architect  Has  two  daughters. 
Early  and  in  pre.senl  time,  works  at 
"Mo.scow  Project  Bureau  — I  "  Never  cla.ssi- 
fied. 


* 
* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  FRANK  E 
BATTAGLIA 

•Ml-.  HANLEY  a.sked  and  wa.s  piveii 
peimLsiiion  to  extend  hi.s  remark.s  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  RECop  and  to  include  cxti-a- 
neou.s  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
regret  that  I  liave  learned  of  tlie  im- 
pending retirement  of  a  great  friend  of 
tlie  Congre.'^s.  One  who  ha.s  .served  it  .so 
well  a.s  Dean  of  the  Corp.s  of  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  House  of 
-  Representatives.  I  refer  to  Fiank  E. 
Battaglia,  who  will  soon  complete  30 
years  of  service  which  of  course  entitles 
liim  to  retirement  benefits. 

Prom  m.v  observation  of  Frank,  he  is 
indeed  a  highly  dedicated  person  pos- 
sessive of  great  competence,  mild  man- 
ners, and  blessed  by  a  delightful  person- 
ality: all  characteristics  which  tend  to 
desciibe  him  as  a  top  caliber  citizen  who 
has  .served  our  Nation  in  an  exemplary 
manner. 

In  the  way  of  background.  Frank  was 
born  and  raised  in  New  York  City,  worked 
his  way  through  several  vears  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York,  Fordham  Law 
School,  New  York  City,  and  utilized  the 
skill  in  several  .secretarial  jobs  while 
attending  night  .school:  He  attained  the 
skilHor  verbatim  .shorthand  reporting  as 
a  result,  and  subsequently  worked  as  a 
lieelance   shorthand    reporter   i.i    prac- 


tically every  court  in  New  York  City.  He 
took  depositions  in  .several  States  in  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  coimtry. 

Frank  decided  to  come  to  Washint;ton. 
D.C.,  after  hearing  of  the  need  for  short- 
hand reporters,  where  he  reported  for 
various  Government  agercy  Hearings, 
Bubsequently  confining  his  work  as  a 
freelance  reporter  to  congressional  com- 
mittee hearings.  He  was  appointed  as 
an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1943  by  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn. 

In  recognition  of  Frank's  love  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  know  that 
retirement,  despite  its  joys,  does  not  come 
ea.sy  for  him.  But  again,  knowing  him  as 
I  do.  I  am  confident  that  this  adjustment 
will  be  a  good  one.  I  pray  that  the  years 
ahead  will  provide  him  with  an  abun- 
dance of  Gods  choicest  blessings,  good 
health,  and  happiness.  Certainly  he  has 
indeed  earned  t"he  gratitude  of  the  entire 
Congress. 


WORDS  OF  CAUTION 

'Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  -iven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ■ 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Spi  aker.  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  of  an  experif-nce  I  am 
having  with  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion between  the  White  Hou.^e  and  Con- 
gress through  the  initiation  of  a  more 
open  policy  of  communication  by  the  ex- 
ecutive^ branch.  The  President  himself 
alluded  to  this  at  the  time  he  .si.sned  into 
law  a  bill  which  would  continue  for  1  year 
a  wide  variety  of  Federal  health  pro- 
grams. 

For  those  who  view  this  as  the  end  of 
the  Ions,  dark  niaht  of  executive  isola- 
tion from  Congress.  I  have  words  of  cau- 
tion. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  arbitrary  and 
probably  illegal,  impoundment  of  Federal 
hbusinu  and  community  development 
funds  apd  the  termination  of  a  whole 
host  of  prosrams  sponsored  by  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Caught  up  in  tliat  action  was  an  ap- 
plication submitted  by  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich. N.Y..  for  participation  in  the  Fed- 
eral public  housing  proeram.  Since  1969. 
Norwich  has  been  working  to  receive 
Federal  support  lor  some  90  units  of 
housing  for  its  elderly  citizens. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Norwich  has 
twice  come  down  to  the  wire  on  approval 
for  Its  housins.  the  Department  has  now 
taken  the  position  that  its  high  and 
miuhty  moratorium  on  housing  pro'^rams 
has, doomed  the  Norwich  effort  a-^ain. 

I  have  studied  the  record,  and  while  I 
still'  feel  that  the  moratorium  is  an  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  act  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Secretary.  I  aLso  feel  tiiat  there  is 
merit  to  proce.s.sing  the  Noiwicli  applica- 
tion even  under  the  terms  of  the  mora- 
torium. 

I  liave  been  iiyiiu;  for  2  v.ceks  to  pa.ss 
this  message  on  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  De\eloiiment  Locked  up 
in  his  air-conditioned  ivory  tower  down 
at   L'Ftant   Pl.i/a    the  Secretary  fails  to 


return  phone  calls.  I  have  been  trying  to 
call  the  coach,  and  the  water  boys  call 
me  back 

If  there  is  isolation,  if  there  is  bad 
feeling,  if  there  is  ten.sion.  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch,  we  have 
to  look  no  further  tlian  similar  acts  of 
discourtesy  and  di-iespect  for  Congres- — 
and  for  the  people.  It  is  no  insult  to  me 
tliai  the  Secretary  v. :11  not  respond.  It 
is  an  insult  to  the  people  of  Norwicli 
in  who.se  behalf  I  am  attempting  to  call. 

Secretary  Lynn  would  do  well  to  look 
to  his  relat]on^  with  the  Congress,  unless 
his  mandate  is  to  deliberately  antagonize 
Congress  and  continue  to  develop  as  lousy 
a  relation.^hip  as  possible  with  Members 
of  the  ma.iority  side  of  the  Hou.se.  I  serve 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  body  which  authorizes  the  prog3-ams 
of  the  DepartmeiTt  of  Housing  and  Urban 
De\'elopment, 

I  intend  to  continue  to  press  the  Secre- 
tary to  meet  with  me  and  with  citizens 
from  Norwich  in  an  effort  to  rescue  their 
senior  citizens  housing  program.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Department  made  a 
mistake  in  its  handling  of  the  Norwich 
aisplication.  and  I  would  like  to  see  that 
mistake  rectified. 


RETIREMENT  OF  PRESIDENT 
EAMON  DE  VALERA 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Recohd  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  and  deep  honor  to 
congratulate  the  oldest  head  of  state 
in  the  world.  President  Eamon  De  Valera 
of  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  on  his  nearly 
60  years  of  exemplary  service  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Emerald  I.sle.  on  the  day  of 
his  deserved  retirement,  after  14  years  in 
the  office  of  the  Presidency. 

President  De  Valera.  born.  I  am  proud 
to  state,  in  my  constituency  on  October 
14.  1882.  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  51st 
Street,  was  foremost  among  those  instru- 
mental in  the  independence  struggle  for 
Ireland,  both  in  fighting  and  in  diplo- 
macy. Yet  "Dcv"  as  he  is  universaliy 
called,  had  the  foresight  and  ability  to 
lead  the  Ireland  of  tlie  martyrs,  of  the 
Easter  Ri.-mg  and  the  Black  and  Tans. 
into  tlie  modern,  prosperous  country  it  is 
today.  As  tlie  head  of  state.  President  De 
Valera  has  led  Ireland  this  very  year  into 
membership  into  the  European  Economic 
Community  displaying  the  state.sman- 
-ship  of  a  nationalist  who  reali.'ed  his 
country's  a.spirations  could  only  be  met 
through  transcending  nairow  .-tare  boun- 
daries in  a  wider  mteniational  iiume- 
work. 

President  De  Valera  wa.s  able  to  com- 
bine in  a  rare  synthesis  the  energies  and 
skill  of  the  fighter  tlie  qualuie.s  of  the 
diplomat,  and  t!ie  wi.sdom  of  the  siates- 
inaii  .As  the  .New  York  Tiniv>  today  siud 
Most  c<  the  great  figures  of  modern  Irish 
hisiorv  Wolfe  Tone.  Daniel  O'Connell 
Charles  Parnell.  rndnuc  Pearse  James  Con- 
nolly and  Miihael  Collins— failed,  and  usu- 
all\  were  m.irt\rcd  in  the  pru.e.-.>  Mr  De 
Valera  suceeded  and  sur\i\ed  By  doing  so.  he 
managed  to  transform  he.-oic  Ireland  into 
what  Is.  With  all  ii.s  deticieucles  and  back- 
w.ir(f;e>-     .1  livm.i;.  functioning  .  ,>ui!!r\ 
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Today,  we  honor  tliis  native  son  of  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York  the  George 
Washington  of  liis  country,  our  own  son 
and  Ireland's  Eamon  De  Valera  As  a 
comment  on  a  great  career,  we  can  all 
say:    Well  done." 


1973- 


PRISON  REFORxM 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reform 
of  our  pri.son  system  deserves  continu- 
ing attention.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  loudest  cries  for  such  reform  are 
usually  heard  following  pri.son  disturb- 
ances. Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  too  often 
ai)plies  to  prison  reform. 

Progress  is  being  made,  however,  in 
the  Senate  where  Senator  Burdick's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiaries 
is  working  on  a  family  furlough  bill 
which  will  permit  prisonei-s  to  visit  their 
homes  up  to  31  days  a  year.  The  concept 
of  family  visitation  is  one  which  I  have 
pressed  since  March  1972  when  I  intro- 
duced the  first  family  visitation  bill. 
Such  legislation  allows  for  the  family 
conuict5  and  conjugal  relationships 
which  are  so  important  if  we  are  to  re- 
habilitate an  individual  during  his  in- 
carceration. It  is  significant  to  note.  too. 
that  Norman  Carlson,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  also  supports  this  con- 
cept and  has  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries  to 
that  effect. 

Legislation,  especially  in  the  prison 
reform  area,  is  slow  in  realization.  And 
so  in  the  interim  we  must  continue  to 
monitor  the  administration  of  the  pris- 
ons under  current  laws.  With  that 
thought  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  some 
correspondence  that  I  have  had  which 
relates  to  one  aspect  of  family  visita- 
tion. The  problem  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  fortune  Societv  which 
IS  doing  exemplary  work  in  the 'area  of 
prison  reform.  I  am  pleased  to  report, 
at  least  from  the  most  recent  letter  that 
I  have  received  from  Norman  Carlson, 
that  the  situation  has  been  remedied. 
The  corre'-pondcnce  follows: 

Tup;  Fr.RTCNE  Society. 
Ne^c  York.  N  Y..  April  3,  1973. 
Coiipre-stnan  EDw.^RD  Korn. 
House  of  RrprrKrntatiies. 
Wa^li  in(}ton.   DC. 

De.^r  Co.n-(;ress.man  Koch:  We  are  enclos- 
Int;    for   your   ron.sideratlou   a   letter  from   a 

Federal  prisoner.  Mr,  . 

We  would  hope  that  your  ofTire  would  make 
iJifjuiry  into  this  .situation.  Of  particular 
Intere.st  i,s  the  attempt  to  pit  Gentile  apainist 
Jew  bv  .s'atln^;  that  any  prote.st  bv  Jewish 
inmates  will  result  In  Protestant  prisoners 
berrrr-denied  their  visitors. 

It  IS  an  old  pri.son  attempt  to  divide  prison- 
ers—Black aL'ain.'.t  White.  Gentile  again.^t 
Jew.  etc. 

None  of  this  .seems  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  rehabilitation.  What  better  form  of  Im- 
posinf.'  new  values  than  to  permit  a  Jewish 
man  to  share  a  Passover  Seder  with  his  wife, 
t:!rlfrlend.  or  sister? 

When  the  four  que-tlons  are  a-^ked  at  the 
Atlanta  Passover  Seder  they  may  find  some 
startling  new  answers. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Cordially. 

D.AVID    ROTHENBERG, 

Executive  Director. 

Atlanta,  Ga.. 

March  28.  1973 

Dear  David:  Naturally  I  have  a  problem 
so  here  I  go  again. 

The  Jewish  Community  was  Informed  to- 
day by  Mr.  RiL-.sby.  Associate  Warden,  that  we 
Will  not  be  permitted  female  guests  at  our 
P.issover  Seder: 

When  a,sked  why.  no  reason  was  clven. 
I  brought  to  his  attention  that  a  Prore.-tant 
f:roup  I  yoke  fellows)  are  permitted  and  have 
m  attendance  female  guests:  (Iu-12  in  at- 
tendance) . 

When  I  brought  out  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  right,  and  Is  discrimination,  he  said 
"If  you  bring  this  to  a  court  action.  I  will 
put  a  stop  to  the  •yokefellows"  havin" 
female  guests,  now  if  vou  want  that  ko 
ahead  and  hie." 

So.  what  he  is  saying  is.  it  is  alriuht  for 
the  Protestants  to  have  guests  (female*  and 
we  are  not  and  if  we  cause  a  scene,  he  will 
stop  all  iiroups  of  having  female  guests  and 
it   will  be  our  fault. 

How  about  a  little  help  in  this  area 
David— Is  it  because  I'm  a  Jew.  that  I  am  not 
permitted  to  talk  to  a  female,  the  Rabbi's 
wife,  or  wives  of  our  invited  guests. 

Seems  we  Jews  need  another  miracle 
Da-  id — 

Shalom. 
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Atlanta,  Ga., 
March  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  I  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  am  undoubt- 
edly wearing  out  your  complaint  depart- 
ment, but  when  my  rights  and  relicious  af- 
filiations are  curtailed,  mv  Jewish  blood 
starts    to   boil. 

I,  (the  otlier  members)  was  informed,  that 
we  could  not  have  female  fjtiests  at  our 
Passover  Seder.  Tliis  information  was  told  to 
me  (personally)  by  Mr.  Rigsbv,  Associate 
Warden. 

I  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  Protestant 
group.  "Yoke  fellows"  are  permitted,  and  do 
have  numerous  fem.ale  guests  at  their  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  Rig.sby  admitted  this  fact  and  stated 
that  if  we  (the  Jewish  Coinmiinitv)  created 
any  scene,  or  court  action,  he  wouid  have  no 
alternative,  but  to  stop  all  female  guests 
from  entering  the  institution. 

He  lef:  me  with  the  Impression  that  if  we 
cieated  a  .scene,  it  would  be  the  Jewish  Com- 
nuinitys  fault  if  female  guests  were  stopped, 
as  he  wouldn't  allow  any  group  in  the  future 
this  privilege. 

In  other  words.  If  I  were  Protestant,  I 
could  have  female  guests,  but  since  I  ani  a 
Jew.  I  cannot. 

I.  along  with  others  in  our  cointnunitv, 
would  indeed,  desire  to  bring  this  matter 
into  the  Courts,  as  there  are  many  decisions 
that  would  put  our  cause  in  the  courts 
favor. 

But.  we  are  hesitant,  as  we  do  not  want 
to  be  blamed,  if  other  female  guests  are  for- 
bidden entrance  to  the  institution. 

There  Is  no  valid  reason,  none,  that  this 
institution  could  give  for  denying  the  Jew- 
i,'-h  Community  female  guests," 

I  have  been  a  federal  prl.soner  almost  two 
years,  and  I  have  never  in  my  life,  between 
Leavenworth  and  Atlanta,  seen  such  dis- 
crimination. 

It's  even  a  crime  to  be  a  Jew  in  the  fed- 
eral prison  system. 
Shalom, 


U.S.  HocsE  OF  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  6,  1973. 
Norman  Carlson. 

Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Wcshinglon.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlson;  Please  find  enclosed 
the  letter  which  I  have  received  from  David 
Rothetiberg  and   his  enclosure  from  — . 

Subject  to  your  existing  procedures.  I 
would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
situation.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
problems  in  many  institutions  regarding  the 
practice  of  religion.  In  that  the  practice  of 
religion  is  one  of  the  basic  rights  of  the 
United  States,  I  hope  that  when  vou  have 
investigated  this  case,  you  will  find  that 
no  group  is  experiencing  preferential  treat- 
ment. 

Your  interest  in  thi.s  iiuniirv  i.s  appreri- 
aied.  "       " 

Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

U  .S.  House  or  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C.  April  6.  1973. 
David  Rothenberg, 

Executive  Director,  the  Fortune  Society, 
yen-  Yorl:.  N.Y. 

Dear  Dave:  I  have  contacted  Mr.  Carl.son 
re^;ardlng   your   latest   letter   and   enclosure 

from  Mr. .  i  will  be  in  touch  with  you 

as  soon  as  I  have  received  a  response.  The 
issue  of  the  practice  of  religion  and  the 
problems  incurred  within  the  prison  sys- 
tem, is  one  that  is  of  great  concern  to  me 
and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  this 
case    IS    resolved    to    the    sati.sfaction    of    all 

concerned.  I  have  notified  Mr.  of  my 

interest  in  his  case. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Kocii. 

US,  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  6,  1973. 


David    Rothenberg    of 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear    Mr.    _ ^ 

the  Fortune  Society  has  forwarded  your  let- 
ter to  me.  I  have  contacted  the  Director,  Mr. 
Carlson  and  I  will  be  in  touch  with  you  as 
soon  as  I  have  received  a  replv.  Please  be 
assured  that  I  will  do  what  l'  can  to  see 
that  this  problem  is  resolved  to  your  satis- 
faction. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I,  Kocii. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Bureau  of  Prisons. 
WasJiington,  D.C,  .May  22,  1973. 
Hon,  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa-ilnngton,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  The  fullowing 
responds  to  your  letter  of  April  6.  1973,  and 
the  attached  letters  from  the  Fortune  So- 
ciety and  Mr.   ,  who  is  at  the  United 

States  Penitentiary.  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The 
letters  received  have  asked  that  you  in- 
vestigate a  sii  nation  that  occurred  at  Atlan- 
ta and  would  appear  to  be  Anti-Semitic  in 
nature. 

Mr. is  serving  a  five-year  term  for 

violation  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Theft 
Act.  He  was  sentenced  on  February  14.  1972. 
and  is  eligible  for  parole  at  the  discretion  of 
the  United  States  Board  of  Parole.  He  had 
an  Initial  parole  hearing  on  May  16,  1972. 
but  was  not  paroled.  The  Parole  Board  will 
further  consider  him  for  parole  in  March 
1074.  If  not  paroled  then,  or  at  a  subsequent 
hearing,  he  is  scheduled  for  mandatory 
release  on  Jtme  12,  1975.  less  any  adjustment 
for  extra  p,ood  time. 

The  Atlanta  staff  advises  that  the  Jewish 
men  were  not  permitted  to  have  females  at- 
tend a  Passover  Seder  that  was  held  in  the 
staff  dining  hall  at  Atlanta.  This  disap- 
proval   was    based    on    the    fact    that    any 


female  guest  would  have  to  go  through  the 
niiiin  portion  of  the  instiuilion  to  reach  the 
.Si air  dining  hall.  To  liave  permitted  female 
guest  to  travel  the  only  available  route  to 
the  staff  dining  liall  would  have  left  open 
i:ie  pos.-ibility  of  a  disturbance,  or  at  a  mini- 
mtim.  the  po.ssibility  of  exposnig  any  female 
guest  to  po.itible  cmbairasiiiig  commeni.-,  by 
men  in  the  population. 

The  Yoke  Fellows,  a  iion-deiiominational 
group,  liad  female  guesis  at  three  of  their 
quarterly  mcctinls.  These  guests  were  v.i\es 
of  outside  sponsors  of  tliis  particular  activ- 
iiv.  The  meetings  held  by  this  group  were 
lield  in  an  area  not  located  within  the  ccn- 
:ral  part  of  the  instittition  and  to  which  the 
degree  of  access  could  be  strictlv  C'  iiirolled. 
On  March  16.  1973.  it  was  decided  that  no 
more  female  guests  would  be  permit  ted 'at 
the  Yoke  Fellows  meetings  This  decision  was 
ba.-,ed  on  two  facts.  The  attendance  ol  female 
guests  liad  been  arranged  by  a  chaplain  with- 
out the  knowIed;.;e  of  the  Asscciaie  W'lirden 
responsible  an.'.  al.--o  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Warden.  Secondly,  at  the  last  quarter- 
Iv  meeting  a  well  endowed  female  guest  was 
tile  object  of  some  very  unfavorable  remiirks 
and  to  preclude  further  incidents  of  this 
nature  it  was  decided  tliat  no  more  leinale 
guests  would  be  permitted  to  atieiid  reli_''.ous 
funclicjns  being  carried  on  willim  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  fort-going  action  should  not  he  viewed 
as  te-'rmiiiation  of  a  long  standing  practice  oi 
periViitting  female  guests  to  attend  vari- 
ous religious  functioiLs  but  should  be  viewed 
in  the  light  that  an  undesirable  situation 
which  should  not  have  developed  in  the  first 
place  was  corrected.  Furthermore,  there  liave 
been  no  denial  to  any  Jev.ish  inmate  to  tlie 
right  to  practice  his  religious  convictions. 
The  Passover  Seder  was  held  and  those  Jew-- 
r  h  inmates  desiring  to  attend  were  able  to 
do  so.  It  is  our  policy  to  support  all  legiti- 
mate religious  groups  as  far  as  conditions 
permit.  We  do  not  believe  that  because  w-om- 
cn  cannot  r.ttend  religious  services  or  fumc- 
tions  that  it  is  a  denial  of  ;i  right  to  practice 
one's  religious  beliels  or  convictions. 

Thank  you  for  your  inli  rest  in  this  matter. 
If  we  can  be  of  ftirlher  service,  please  con- 
tact us, 

bincerelv. 

Inorman  A.  Carlson,  Dtieclur. 

-V  S,  House  of  Rfit.fsfntatives. 

Wu^ii  mgton.  D.C  .  June  1,  1973. 
Mr.  Norman  A.  Careson. 

Dircctcrr.  Bureau   of  Prisons.   Department  o) 
Justice.  Washnigton.  DC. 

Dear  Nor.man:  I  would  Ii'f.c  to  call  to  your 
attention  correspondence  I  have  had  with 
your  office,  and  m  particular,  the  most  recent 
letter  dated  May  22nd.  si  led  for  vou  by  Ray 
Gerard.  In  my  opinion  the  response  is  most 
unsalisfact.'jrv  and  I  cannot  believe  it  reflects 
your  personal  point  of  view,  pariicularly  since 
you  are  one  of  the  major  supporters  of  mv 
legislation  to  provide  conjugal  and  family 
fiirlo-iighs.  That  legislation  is  predicated  on 
the  need  to  try  to  maintain  some  female 
companionship  for  prisoners.  To  take  the 
posiiion  that  yoti  w-ill  now  ban  all  lemalo 
giiests  on  the  basis  that  -'To  have  peiniiited 
female  gSiest  to  travel  the  only  available  route 
to  the  stair  dining  hall  w;oiild  h:uc  left  open 
the  po.'-sibility  of  a  distui-hance.  or  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  possibility  of^xp'si-"  aiiv  female 
guest  to  possible  embarrassing  co'.iments  by 
men  in  the  population"  astonishes  me. 

Such  a  statement  assumes  that  prisoners 
as  a  group  are  r  imals.  Don't  you  think  that 
i!  prisoners  really  understood  that  the  ui - 
(endance  of  females — their  wives,  sisteis  and 
sw-eethearts— at  religious  or  other  functions 
were  subject  to  their  good  behavior  under 
tliose  social  circumstances.  the\-  in  fact, 
I'ould  do  everything  possible  to  kccji  that 
privilege':'  I  do. 

There  will,  of  course:  be  an  occasion  wlun 


some  prisoner  who  would  be  a  boor  on  tlie 
out-^ide  as  w-ell  as  on  the  mside.  will  engage 
in  -some  "very  unfavorable  remarks."  but 
should  Ptich  an  isolated  incident  so  adverse- 
ly affect  the  whole  prison  popuhition?  I 
tliink  not. 

All  of  us.  your.self  included,  are  constantly 
talking  about  the  reform  of  the  pri.son  sys- 
tem to  remove  the  barbarism— to  deal  with 
the  homosexual  assaults  occa'iioned  by  loss 
of  female  companionship,  aiid  finally,  to 
develop  prison  program.,  which  would  permit 
work  le:>.ves  duriiig  The  day  and  the  operation 
of  halt  way  houses.  Does  it  make  any  sense 
to  take  a  backward  step,  which  this  rule  does 
ill  my  judgment,  when  it  presents  female 
puesi.s  from  attending  tie  few  tuni-tion^ 
•lieretofore  permitted  at   tlie  Atlanta  Pn.-,oir' 

Mv  iiiicrcst  11!  this  matter  far  transcends 
the  initial  communicatloii  which  rel.iied  to 
p -s-^ible  anti-semitism.  It  would  appeal-  that 
what  1-5  involved  is  not  anti-.semltic.  but  aii'i- 
luiman.  I  urge  you  to  i-econsider  the  direc- 
tive 

Please  do  let  me  know-  your  deci.sion  in 
this  mutter. 

Sincerely 

Edward  I  Kiiji 

^s      D.M'^ir-ui.^Ti.    (,j.    jrsT-icE. 

Bureau  of  Prisons 
Wa-^hingtvn.  DC  .  June  20.  1973. 
Hon   F"i)-.v.-i:;n  I.  Koch. 
C  S.   House   of   Reprc^eniati'-e<. 
Wa-  hmgtoii.  DC. 

Dear  Concrfssman  Kuch:  Thanks  for  your 
telephone  cnll  concerning  our  letter  to  you 
of  May  22.  lOT.i. 

I  w-anl  to  apologise  for  the  confusion  tha' 
our  earlier  letter  caused.  In  talking  with 
Warden  Henderson  at  Atlanta,  he  informs  me 
thai  females  a-e  permitted  to  come  into  tlie 
institution  in  order  to  parliclpale  in  entcr- 
tahimenl  ajid  religiotis  programs  for  the 
i:istitution  poptilation. 

The  incidc!:t  referred  to  in  our  May  22 
letter  resulted  in  the  decision  not  to  allo'v',- • 
female  guests  to  attend  such  programs  if 
they  are  not  active  participants.  As  recently 
as  last  Sunday,  a  Sahation  Army  group  w iiicli 
included  female  participants  visited  the  in- 
s;i  uiion  and  participated  m  a  religious  pro- 
gr.^m.  Siicii  participation  will  be  continued 
in  the  future 

If  you  have  anv  fun  her  que.- 1  ions,  please 
fee!  free  to  contact  me 
.Sincerely. 

Norman  A   C  .rlson.  D  rC(  tor^ 

CoNiiUESS  OF  THE  UNITED  .SrATFS. 

House  oi  Rfprfslnt.\ i:\fs. 
Washington.  D.C.  June  2a.  197.). 

Dear  Mr. :   I  .im  enclosing  for  your 

information  a  letter  received  fnan  Norman 
Carlson  dated  June  20.  1973  whicli  hopefully 
resolves  the  problem  whic'h  you  raised  in  your 
letter  of  March  28.  197:}. 

Do  please  let  me  know-  if  the  situation 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Carlson  is  otherwise.  I 
know  that  directives  arc  sometimes  r.ot  ap- 
plied by  those  executing  them  in  ilie  way 
the  administr.itoi-s  intend  th.cm  to  be.  And 
I  am  certain  Mr.  Carlson  would  like  to  be 
ajipnsed  if  that  were  tlie  case  here.  Hope- 
lully  the  .'Situation  is  now  resolved  in  a  way 
tliat  all  of  us  can  consider  a  Just  and  hum, me 
resiilution. 

All  the  best. 
Siticorcly. 

Edward  I   Kucii 

Ct'isaair-s  de'  im   U.Mita  Siatis, 

House  of  Ri  presentaiives. 
Wasl:  ington.  D.C.  June  25. 197.! 
David  Rortii  Nnrt:!;. 
F.rrrutive  Dirc'lor. 
The  Fort unc  Societi/. 
.Vr.'C  York-.  NY. 

Di  \R  Dwe:    I  am  enclo'iing  a  letter  dated 
Ju.ie     2(1     receded    from     Norman    Carlson 


which  I  hope  resolved   in  a  reasonable  and 
htimane    way    the    matter   of    visitation    by 
female  guests  at  the  Atlanta  prison. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I   K-.t  u. 


THERE   C.-5iN   BE  DIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 


IN 


'Mr,  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remiirks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  i 

Mr,  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican ideal  of  freedom  of  choice  is  p:es- 
ently  being  threatened  by  severe  finan- 
cial pressures.  The  alternative  of  non- 
l)ub!ic  education  on  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  is  subject  to  risin-^  co.-ls 
and.  hence,  increased  tuition.  Increased 
tuition  produces  deflated  enrollments.  In 
tlie  State  of  New  York,  alone,  more  than 
800,000  children  would  flood  the  pub'.ic 
schools  if  the  nonpublic  schools  were  to 
close.  This  would  place  a  major  addi- 
tional burden  upon  the  taxpayers  and 
produce  utter  ch.ios  in  the  schools. 

The  tenet  of  church-State  .separation 
does  not  intend  to  exclude  educational 
diversity  in  this  country.  In  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  .-ranting  of  direct  aid  to  pa- 
icchial  and  other  private  schools.  I  see": 
to  prc^-ervc  the  .stated  principle,  yet  in- 
sure, through  a  tax  credit  .system,  the  ex- 
istence of  alternatives. 

In  the  interest  of  cantinuina  to  make 
available  the  ojiticn  of  a  nonpublic  edu- 
cation, a?  well  as  keejjing  reasonable 
levels  of  taxiUion  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  public  school  system.  I  urge  the  pas- 
sa'-e  cf  tax  credit  lesi.-lation.  This  legis- 
lation would  provide  to  the  parents  of 
chi'.dren  in  nont)ublic  school  a  tax  credit 
for  a  portion  oi  the  tuition  which  they 
l:ay.  Tiic  propo,-ed  bill  would  allow  tliose 
pr.yin:;  tuition  to  take  a  tax  credit  of  50 
percent  or  Si:00.  whichever  is  the  lesser. 
Such  credits  would  sustain  the  funda- 
nientr.l  rii?ht  of  parents  to  select  the 
fcim  of  education  they  desire  for  their 
children. 

Parents  of  nonpublic  schoolchildren 
!iay  a  double  tax  They  support,  without 
deb.-ttc.  the  public  educational  sy.-iems 
of  their  communities.  In  light  of  soaring 
co-^ts.  the  Con':ress  must  e.i.-^e  the  pres- 
sure on  the.se  families  if  the  nonpublic 
sch.ools  were  ti  cloie.  there  v.ould  be  an 
•  influx  of  at  least  .sIpOO  noo  students  into 
tile  public  .system  at'tlic  estimated  cost  of 
S8S8  per  child.  For  the  financial  and  edu- 
catio:;aI  well-being  of  all  Americans.  I 
strcngly  advocate  the  enactment  ol  tax 
credit  leuishition 


THE  SUMMIT   MEETINGS 

'Mr.  GERALD  R  FG.;d  asked  and  w  is 
given  pernii.-.-ion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  th:s  point  in  the  Recokd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon  ;"id  Soviet  Communist 
Party  Chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  last  week- 
end concluded  a  sciies  of  meetings  at  the 
summit  which  produced  a  number  of 
s!ei)s  toward  world  peace.  Observers  of 
these  .summit  meetintzs  must  conclude 
that  the  fruits  of  the  Nixo:i-Brezhnev 
coiiierencc  coiistitute  hi.-.toiio   advances 
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in  the  quest  for  what  Mr.  Nixon  calls  "a 
teneration  of  peace." 

Tlie  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  last  Friday  agreed  formally  to 
tonsult  each  other  whenever  there  is  a 
iisk  of  nuclear  war  and  to  refrain  Irom 
i  ny  "threat  or  use  of  force  '  tiiat  would 
.leoiKirdi/e  world  peace.  Fui  therniore,  m 
this  •■Agrecni.'nt  on  the  Prevention  of 
Nuclear  War."  the  two  nations  joined  m 
an  alliance  against  nurleur  confronta- 
tion, pledging  that  th<  y  would  work  to- 
rether  to  maintain  world  peace  and  to 
'  a'.oid  strious  international  (■(>nfronTa- 
tior..s. 

Earlier  laNt  week— on  Thurday— 
Prcsidt-nt  Nixon  and  Soviet  "eadcr  Ere?ii- 
nev  signed  a  Declarc;tion  cf  the  Seven 
Principles,  whicli  promises  to  pave  the' 
way  for  a  second  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion—SALT— Agreement.  The  guide- 
lines ~^re  similar  to  the  joint  United 
State'^-Soviet  pronouncement  in  May 
1971  that  broke  the  imjias.se  in  tlic  st.dlcd 
SALT  I  negotiations. 

The  Seven  Principles  Agrcemcn*.  com- 
mits the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S  R. 
to  conclude  a  treaty  limiting  ollensr.e 
nuclear  wea]:'ons  by  1974:  pkdces  both 
nations  to  a  permanent  limitation  on 
strategic  nuclear  weapcns:  and  broadens 
the  SALT  II  talks  to  include  qualitative 
improvemonts  in  ofTensi\e  nuclear  weai5- 
on*;.  It  also  commits  both  sides  not  only 
to  the  limiting  of  such  weapons  but  also 
to  an  actual  reduction  of  strategic  weap- 
ons. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Ere.iinev  al>o 
signed  an  agreement  calling  for  in- 
creased cooperation  in  developing  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy — the  first  such 
practical  a'^rcement  betv  een  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  working 
level.  Both  sides  are  .seeking  a  brcak- 
throuch  that  might  result  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  nuclear  reactor  P'loducing 
pollution-free  electrical  energy. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  summit  meetings 
concluded  Mr.  Bre/hncv  invited  Mr. 
Nixon  to  visit  Moscow  iiext  ^rar  and  Mr. 
Nixon  accepted.  That  1974  summit  mivht 
well  be  the  occasion  for  .'^ifniing  of  a 
broad  treaty  limitmg  offen-ive  nuclear 
weapons,  just  us  the  1972  summit  in 
Moscow  saw  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
limiting  defensi\e  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  summit  meetings  we  ha\e  ju^t 
v.itncs.sed  have  strengthened  peaceful 
relations  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow and  have  been  most  fruitful  and 
in-oductive.  As  we  continue  to  build  on 
tins  foundation,  ue  can  look  forward  to 
peace  not  only  lor  tlris  'cneiation  but 
beyond. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
fence  v. as  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Neill  requests  leave  of  absence 
for  Mr.  Danielson  for  today  and  June  26, 
on  account  of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  request.s  leave  of 
absence  for  Mr.  Gross,  for  today  and 
tomorrow,  on  account  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veyseyi  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remark-  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:  > 

Mr.  SiEELMAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell.  for  30  minutes,  on  July 
10.  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remark.s. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNNi  to  revise  and  extend 
Their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:  > 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  1.5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser.  for  5  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  Drinan.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van'ik,  for  \'y  minutes,  todav. 

Ms.  Aozun.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Podel:..  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hlncate,  for  30  minutes,  June  26 
1973. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MicitFL.  and  to  include  extra- 
ncnis  material. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  to  include  extra- 
neous m.itter  with  his  remarks  todav  on 
the  Podell  amendment  in  the  Conimit- 
leeof  the  Whole. 

Mr.  H'NGATE  and  to  include  extra- 
nr-ous  mntter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
crkssiox'l  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  .$1,615. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysev  '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:' 

Mr.  Hanse.n  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York  in  four 
!r.'  tances. 

r.Tr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  QriE  in  three  instances. 

Air.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

P.T. .  HiJBER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GnovER. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  California  in  two 
iiv-tances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

IVIr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Taicott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ke.mp. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  tv.o  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gn\N>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material: » 

Mr.  EVIN.S  of  Tcnnes.t^ee. 

Mr.   GoN.'ALEZ   in   three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  .SAFiBANEs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Moli.ohan. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  m  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  WnMA:\!  D  Ford  in  two  in.stances. 


Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Cl-lver  in  six  instances. 


SENATE  SILLS  AND  JOINT  FESOT  U- 
TION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  tiic  Speakers  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  9.  An  art  to  coiisenl  to  the  Intr-rstiite 
Euvironmcm  Compact;  to  the  Comniiltec  on 
•he  .Jiulicinrv. 

S.  268,  An  a'-t  to  autluiri.'e  tl;e  Secretary 
of  the  Interii.r.  ptir.siiant  to  gukieline.s  es- 
tablislied  \>y  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Fresidrnr,  to  make  frrants  to  a.-sist  the  State's 
to  tlevelup  an'l  implei;ient  State  land  tise 
jjrograms  and  to  coordinate  land  use  plan- 
nine  In  interstate  areas;  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral programs  ar,d  policies  which  have  land 
n.se  impacts;  to  coordinate  planiiing  and 
management  of  Federal  lanc'.s  and  pi. inning 
.'lul  management  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
land.s;  to  make  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to 
a-sist  them  to  develop  and  implen.ent  land 
tisc  programs  for  reservation  ar.d  oiiier  tribal 
],'nd.<:;  to  encourage  resear.  !i  on  and  traininf.' 
in  land  u.';e  planning  and  m;\nagenient;  and  •. 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  4;i.'!  An  act  to  assure  ;hat  the  public  is 
provided  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  safe 
drinkinti  water,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committeemen  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C<'mmerce. 

SJ  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  taking  of  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OtTice  and  Civil 
Service. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  tound  truly 
enroll'  d  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follov.-"- 
mg  titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H,R.  5157.  An  act  to  amen.d  the  .■^orvire 
Contract  Act  of  1065  to  extend  its  geofjraphi- 
cul  coverage  to  contracts  performed  on 
Canton  Island;  and 

11  R.  5857.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  National 
\"isiUjr  Ontcr  Facilities  Act  of  IOCS,  and  for 
<.al.er  purpo.srs. 


BILLS    PRESENTED   TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  rej^orted  that  thnt 
conur.ittie  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  liis  approval,  bills  of  tlie 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  5157.  An  act  to  amend  the  Service 
Coniract  Act  of  1965  to  extend  it.s  toographi- 
cal  coverage  to  contracts  performed  on 
Canton  I.sland. 

H.R.  5857.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968,  and  for 
oilier  purposes. 

H.R,  7:357.  An  act  to  amend  soctions  3(e) 
and  5(1)  (1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  to  simplify  administration  of  the 
act:  and  to  amend  section  2J6(e)  of  the 
S.x^ial  Security  Act  to  extend  kidney  disea-^e 
medicare  coverage  to  railroad  employees, 
I  heir  spouses,  and  their  dependent  children;' 
and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  9  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.i.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
da,y,  June  26,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor-Commis- 
sioner, the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Horizontal  Property  Act  of  Wie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  tlie  Committee  on  the  District 
Qf  Columbia. 

1071.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  tr:insmitting  the  .'\n- 
nual  Report  of  the  National  In.-;litme  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoliolism  for  (iscal  year 
1972,  ptirsuant  to  .section  102(1)  of  Piiblic 
Law  91-616;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1072.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Government  Affairs.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmuting 
a  report  covering  the  month  of  May  197.'j.  on 
I  he  average  number  of  passenger.s  per  day 
on  board  each  train  operated,  and  the  on- 
time  performance  at  the  linal  destination  of 
each  train  operated,  by  route  and  by  rail- 
road, pursuant  to  section  3()8(a)(2)  of  the 
Rail  Pas.senger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inlerstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  .'\cting  Secretarv. 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare.  transmitting  a  dralt  of  proposed  legisla- 
iion  to  authorize  the  President  to  enter  into 
agreements  establishing  totalization  arrange- 
ments between  the  social  securiiv  sv.stem  es- 
tablished by  title  II  of  the  Social'  Security 
.^cl  and  the  social  security  system.s  of  other 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
.Means. 

^ \ 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PAT.MAN;  Commiiiee  on  Bunkmt;  and 
Currency.  H,R.  8547,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port Administraiion  .\v\  ol  196!),  to  protect 
the  domestic  economy  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  .scarce  materials  and  commodities 
and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationarv  impact 
ol  abnormal  foreign  demand;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93  325 1.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hcuse  on  the  Stale 
of  the  Union. 

:Mr,  PEPPER:  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Rrporl  on  Organized  Criminal  Influence  in 
Hor.seracing  iRept.  No.  93  326).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  i.m  ilie 
-State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  H.R.  8947.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development,  including  the  Corps  of 
Engineers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Admini.stration  and 
other  power  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional  de. 
velopment  programs,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authorltv.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  in- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions  for  the 
!i-cal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  other 


purposes  (Rept.  No  93-327).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  .MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  636.  Joint  res- 
olution making  continuing  appropriations 
for  tlie  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purr 
poses  (Rept.  No,  93-328).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  re,f erred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee: 

H.R.  8947.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  lor  water  and  power  develop- 
ment, including  the  Corps  of  Engineers-^ 
Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Appalachian  regional  development 
programs,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  purp(D,ses. 
By   Mr.-,   BURKE  of  California: 

HR  8948.  A  bill  to  direct  the  .Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  an  investigation  and 
.study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  high-speed 
ground  transportatifjii  system  between  the 
cities  of  Tijuana  in  the  State  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. Mexico,  and  Vancouver  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  CoIum:jia.  Canada,  by  way  of 
the  cities  of  Seattle  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Portland  m  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
Sacramento.  ,San  Francisco.  Fresno,  Los  An- 
u'eles.  and  San  Diego  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Inters  ate  and 
Foreie.n   Commerce, 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 

HR.8949,  A  bill   to  amend   title  ;i8  ;if   the 
United  Slates  Code  relating  to  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  loan  guaranty  program  for  vet- 
erans: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr,  DAVIS  of  Georgia   ifor  liimseli 
and  Mr,  Stepufns)  : 

H.R.Hi)50,  A  bill  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  oil  imports  be  carried  on  US.-rtag 
ve-^els;  to  the  Comnmiee  on  Merchant 
M.irine  and  Fisheries 

By    Mr,    DENT    (for    himself    and    Mr 
Gaydos ( : 

HR  8951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securilie- 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  restrict  persons  who 
arc  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
acqviiring  more  than  35  percent  of  the  non- 
voting securities  or  more  than  5  percent  ol 
the  voting  securities  of  any  i-ssuer  whose 
securities  are  registered  under  such  act.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Inicr-'ate  and  F"rei<;n  Ccmmerce. 
By  Mrs   GRASSO: 

HR.  8952,  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  ITniied 
Stales  Code,  to  provide  that  proposed 
changes  in  postal  rates  and  classes  shall  not 
be  effective  unless  approved  by  Congress,  and 
for  other  purpose,-,  to  the  CominitTee  on  Post 
Oflicc  pnd  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr,  HAWKINS: 

H  R  BJ'fSS.  A  bill  to  establiiJi  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  dispute.s  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  US.  Postal  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Service. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 

HR.  8954.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
.space-avnilable  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

.  By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  him.self.  Mr,  .'=.ar- 
nANFS.  Mr.  Hlchlkr  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.   FcLTON.   Mr.   Eu.nKRt;.   Mr.   Hll- 


STOSKi.    Mr     Bingham.    Mr.    Rosen- 
thal,  Mr.   Shipley,   Mr.   Dices,    Mr. 
CoNVERs.    Mrs.    Collins    of    Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Kochi  ; 
H  R  8955  A  bill  to  authorize  an  expenmen- 
lal  program  to  provide  for  care  for  elderlv  m- 
dividuals  in   their  own  homes;   to  the  C'^iii- 
miltee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McSPADDEN: 
HR.  8956,  A  bill   to  amend   title  5  of  the 
Housing   Act   of   1949.   to  broaden   the   cate- 
gories of  families  eligible  to  purchase  homes 
on  certain  lands  developed  by  public  and  pri- 
vate  nonprofit   organi;:ations.  and   tor  otlier 
purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  MEEDS: 
H  R  8957  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Ser  re- 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  assi.st  in  the  improvement 
and  operation  of  inu.seums;  to  the  Commii- 
iee on  Education  and  Labor 

H  R  8958  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Admlnisirative  Services  Act  of  194'.: 
to  provide  lor  tiie  disposal  of  certain  exces,^ 
and  surplus  Federal  property  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  any 
group,  band,  or  tribe  of  Indians,  to  the  Com- 
n. It  lee  on  Government  Operations 

By  Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York 
H  R  8959  A  bill  lo  improve  the  conduct  and 
regulaiion  of  Federal  election  campamn  ac- 
tivities and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns:  tn  tiie  Cominitee  on  Hou.e 
Administration. 

By   Mr     ROBISON    of    New    York    ( for 
himself.    Mr.   Stkicer   of   W'lsconsin, 
Mr.  Antierso-N  of  Illinois.  Mr  Brasco. 
Mr.  Brow.v   of  California.  Mr    Dei- 
LVMs.   Mr    De.nt.   Mr.   Frenzel.   Mr. 
Harri.\(,tc.n-,  Mr    Mcjsher.  Mr    Rles, 
Mr    Stark,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat): 
HR.   89(iu    A   bill   to  e.stablibh   within   the 
Peace  Corps  a  special  program  to  be<l  known 
as   the    Vietnam    assistance    volunteers   pro- 
gram:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign   .Affairs. 
By    Mr.    ROBISON    of    New    Y'ork    iior 
himself.    Mr    Steiger    of    Wisconsin, 
Mr     Anderson    of    Illinois.    Mr     Ad- 
DAHf!0.     Mr.     BCCHANAN.     Mr      Clfvf- 

land.    Mr     Derwinski.    Mr     Ha.vsem 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hrciii  er 
of    West    Virginia.    Mr     Kemp,    Mr. 
King.    Mr     Mailiiard.    Mr     Rhodes. 
Mr.    Roncallo    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ware,  Mr. 
Boi!  WiEsoN,  and  Mr   Whitehirst^  : 
HR  8961     A   bill    lo   establish    within   the 
Peace  Corps  a  special  program  to  be  known 
as    the    Vietnam   assistance    volunteers    pro- 
gr.un;   lo  the  Conuniiiee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   ROSENTHAL: 
H  R   8962     A    h;Il    to    amend    the    Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1961   to  require  an  annual 
report   to  the  Congress  concerning  expendi- 
tures   for    US.    participaiion    in    the    North 
Atlantic   Treaty   Organization,    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  STARK 
H  R   890:J    h  bill   to  amend  ti  le   18  of   the 
LMilted  States  Code   to  prohibit   the   manu- 
facture, .sale,   purchase,   transfer,  receipt,  or 
iransporialion    of    handguns    and    handgun 
ammunition,  m   or  affecting   interstate   and 
foreign  commerce,  except  for.  to.  or  by.  cer- 
tain   pistol   clubs.   law   enforcement    officers, 
and   members  of  the  military;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (for 
himself.  Mr  Robison  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr  Br- 
chanan.  Mr.  Cleveiand.  Mr.  Derwin- 
'  -ski.  Mr.  Hanse.n  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Kt  mp. 
Mr.  King.  .Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HA.N.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Ware.  Mr.  Whitl- 
HUHST.  and  Mr    Bob  Wilson  i  . 
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HR.  A  bill  to  confer  US.  citizensliip  on 
certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  provide 
for  the  adoption  of  such  children  by  Ameri- 
can familieb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    of    VViscon.sin    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Robtson  of  New  York, 

Mr.    Anderson    of   IIIinoi.s,    Mr.    Ad- 

DABBO.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 

Delll'ms.  Mr.   Dent,   Mr.  Favntroy, 

Mr.    Frfnzel,    Mr.    Harrington.    Mr. 

Hastings,    Mr.    Mosher,    Mr.    Rees, 

Mr.  Smith  of  Ntw  York,  Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.   Won   Pat)  : 

HR    8964.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S    citizenship 

on  cenam  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 

Mde   for   the   adoption   of   such   rhildrtn    by 

A-nerican  families;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Jvidiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HR.  8966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Infernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  itemized 
deduction  for  amounts  paid  for  plantinf;. 
raising,  and  harvesting;  a  vegetable  garden; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wars  and  Mean;;. 

By  Mr,  YATRON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOAKLEYI  ; 

H  R.  8967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  that   Army  ai.d  Air 

Force  National  Guard   technicians" shall   not 

be    required    to    wear    the    military    uniform 

while   performinf:   their  duties   in   a  civilian 

status;  to  the  Committee  on  .■\rmed  Services. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL     (lor    himself,     Ms. 

AE/ro.   Mr.   Cunyfrs.   and   Mr.   Roy- 

EAi.)  : 

H  R,  8968,  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 

the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunitv   li  r  the 

fiscal  year  endinj.'  June  30,  1974,  to  the  Ci  ni- 

mitiee  on  Appropriations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr  COLLINS  of  Te.xas: 
HJ.   Res.   637.   Joint   resolution    proposing 
ail   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  forced  busing  and 
to  prevent  federally  refpnred  Job  quotas;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr    FISH: 
H  J.  He<   638  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and    request    the    President    of    the    United 
States   to   issue   a   proclamation   designating 
October   14,   1973,  as  'German   Day";    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv     Mr      STARK      ("for     himself,     Mr. 
Hechler     of     West     Virginia,     Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,   Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr,  kr.cii,  Mr.  RANf;FL, 
Mr.   Bingham,  Mr.   Harrington,   !\Ir. 
McCloskey,      Mr.      Moakiey,      Mr. 
Rosenthal.    Mr.    Badillo,   Mr,    Dei- 
lUMs,    Mr,    Waldie.    Mr.    Ref.s.    Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr    Rdybali  : 
H.    Res.    4R,5.    R*:,olution    to    provide    the 
House  of  Representatives  with  pertinent  in- 
formation    with     respect     to     the     possible 
prounds   for   impeachment  of  file  Pre.'^ident 
of  the  United  States;    to  tlie  Committee  on 
tlie  Judinarv. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

264.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to 
Federal  assistance  to  aid  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income people  to  obtain  adequate 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

265.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida  relative  to  accountin;,' 
for  servicemen  missing  In  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  releircd  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    SHOUP: 
H  R,  89G:i    a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Sup 
Shin;  to  the  C'rmmitfee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv   Mr    SNYDER    (by  reqtiest): 
H  R  8970.  A  bill  for  tiie  relief  of  William 
T.  Owens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

244.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
24th  Saipan  Legislature,  Saipan,  Mariana 
Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
relative  to  amending  the  Micronesian  Claims 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

245.  Also,  petition  of  FYank  T.  Richardson, 
(  h.iirman.  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mittee, Board  of  Public  Transportation  of 
Morri.s  County,  N.J.,  relative  to  recommenda- 
tions for  the  railroad  passenger  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

246.  Also,  petition  of  Girard  Luck  and  otli- 
ers,  San  Francisco,  Calif,,  relative  to  protec- 
tion for  law  enforcement  officers  against 
luiisance  suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ENERGY  SAVING  TIPS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NFW    YL.RK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
veloping shortage  of  gasoline,  heating 
oil.  and  electricity  po:ses  a  seiious  prob- 
lem to  the  constituents  of  New  York  and 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  pc-^sibility  that  the  .supply  of 
enorf:y  may  be  curtailed  has  created  a 
deep  feeling  of  anxiety  anion;;  the  Amer- 
iran  people.  As  an  individual,  tiie  citizen 
l,>c!ievcs  there  is  little  he  can  do  to  al- 
leviate tlie  energy  crisis. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
citizen  IS  powerless.  If  v,e  make  a  con- 
certed effi.rt— as  individuals  and  as  a 
scciety — I  believe  we  can  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  ellort  to  conserve  energy. 

With  this  poal  in  mmd.  Concern  Inc. 
a  public  ser", ice  f^rpnni?r>.tion,  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  containing  energy  sav- 
ins tips  for  the  consumer.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  excerjits  from  this 
l-amplilet  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  llie  RE;f  odd, 
as  lOllows: 

WaY'.    T'l    CoNSiRVE    E.'JFRGV 
TRANSP(;RTAT10N 

Mo-,  ing  piopip  and  freight  ncconiiis  for 
about  25'  of  the  energy  consumed  m  the 
United  States  Half  of  this  amouiit  Is  used  by 
automobiles' 

Larger   cars   v.ith   mcTo   p   -.vtif  il    fcii^ines 


consume  nif  re  fuel  than  .small  ones.  For  ex- 
ample, a  car  weighing  5.000  lbs.  uses  over 
tuice  as  much  fuel  as  one  weighing  2.000  lbs. 
Other  features  such  as  air  conditioning  and 
autoniatic  transmission  contribute  to  fuel 
consumption. 

Buy  a  car  no  larger  or  more  powerful  than 
you  need,   without   unnecessary  features. 

Walk  and  ride  bikes  Half  of  all  automo- 
bile trips  now  cover  less  than  5  miles. 

Rule  public  transportation  where  available 

Org.-^iniye  car  pools. 

Encourage  the  building  of  better  public 
trail.- poriation  systeirus  in  your  community. 

Have  your  car  periodically  maintained  and 
keep  It  tuned  up. 

Good  driving  habits  can  cut  your  fuel  con- 
sumption in  half. 

Speeding  is  a  costly  consumer  of  fuel.  The 
avcrai.e  car  driven  between  75  and  80  miles 
pur  hour  will  consume  almost  twice  as  much 
fuel  prr  mile  as  the  same  car  driven  at  50 
miles  per  hour. 

On  the  road,  accelerate  smoothly  and  case 
into  slop.s. 

Do  not  race  the  engine. 

Instead  of  idling  the  engine  to  warm  it  up 
in  winter,  drive  slowly  for  the  first  quarter 
mile. 

Do  not  leave  your  engine  running  longer 
th.ui  J  minutes  while  walling. 

HEATING    AND    COOLING 

To  convene  energy   in  )ienting 
Consider    making    changes    and    improve- 
ments In  your  own  home.  If  you  follow  these 
rrcommendations  you  can  save  50'.    on  your 
luel  bill. 

Install  or  increase  hisnlatlon. 
1     Where  winters  are  moderate  use: 
3'j"   ceiling   and   wall    iiLsulation   for   gas 
heat. 

e'     ceiling  and   S'^.'   wall   lnsulati<,ii   fir 
tlictric  heat. 
2.  Where  winters  are  severe  use: 


all  insulation  for  gas 
wall   insulation    for 
6"   is  ade- 


6"  ccfliiig  and  3'j" 
heat, 

9  "    ceiling   and   3'.^' 
electric  heat. 

3.  Check  attic  floor  insulatio:!. 
qi'atc. 

Weather  tri))  and  cauU:  windov.s  and  doors. 

Install  Sturm  windows  and  doors,  Ciieck  for 
other  air  leakage,  particularly  in  the  attic. 

Where  glass  area  is  large,  install  double 
pane  or  in.sulating  glass. 

Have  furnaie  checked  on.  e  a  year  and 
ciiange  filters  frequently. 

To  Cut  Uso  of  Energy  in  Heating: 

Close  damper  m  hreplace  when  not  in  u.se. 

Lower  thermostat  for  sli-eping.  V\'e  suggest 
60°. 

By  lowering  the  daytime  settirg  of  your 
thermostat  by  \'  you  u.se  3',  to  4';  less  fuel, 
Bv  lowering  it  5'  you  use  15  to  20';  less 
fuel. 

Insi'late  your  body — wear  a  sweater. 

Discounge  over-heating  of  public  build- 
i'lgs.  particularly  schools  and  libr.^rics  Pres- 
sure managers  of  public  buildings  to  coii- 
.sorve  energy. 

7*0  conserve  ntergy  in  cooling 

In  i.,unce  on  good  architectural  design  in 
your  own  c(.miii,inity  can  substantially  re- 
duce energy  needs  lor  cooling. 

All  buildings  should  have  windows  that 
open. 

Encourage  the  design  of  buildings  v,itli 
less  glass. 

Shade  windows  from  direct  stmlight.  Pref- 
cr.'ibly  shade  them  from  the  outside  with 
trees,  window  vines,  shutters  that  close,  awn- 
ings or  roof  overhangs. 

Clase  light-colored  draperies  to  the  sun- 
light. 'Ihi^  can  reduce  heat  gain  by  50',/  . 

Follow  tips  ill  Heating  Sections  on  insula- 
tion and  air  leakage. 

To  Cut  Use  of  Energy  in  Cooling: 

Illuminate  less. 
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1.  Light  fixtures  give  off  most  f^f  their  con- 
sumed energy  in  heat.  This  pushes  the  need 
for  aid  conditioning  sales.  The  main  func- 
tion of  office  air  conditioning  is  to  remove 
r.eat  from  excessive  interior  lighting. 

2.  Cut  out  all  non-essential  night  lighting 
at  home  and  encourage  less  nighttime  illu- 
mination of  public  buildings. 

3.  Large  areas  should  be  .served  by  more 
than  one  switch. 

Discourage  open  refrigerator  units  In  su- 
permarkets to  display  froi'eii  vegetables  and 
dairy  products. 

Complain  about  over-coolir.g  in  public 
places;  particularly  theatres,  restaurants  and 
supermarkets. 

Avoid  using  air  conditior.cr  unless  whether 
is  intolerable. 

HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES 

Currently  20';;  of  our  total  energy  and 
30't  of  our  electric  energy  output,'  is  con- 
sumed in  the  home.  Ellicicncy  of  our  ap- 
pliances IS  the  key  to  saving  in  tins 
area. 

Ti:e  process  used  to  generate  electricity 
is  very  inefficient  now.  For  every  three  units 
of  energy  produced  two  are  discharged  into 
the  atmospliere  a.s  waste  heat  and  one  is 
changed  into  electricity.  Up  to  10  c  of  the 
electricity  generated  at  the  plant  may  be  lost 
during  its  transmission  to  your  home.  Gas 
appliances  are  2  to  3^2  times  more  efficient 
than  electric  ones  in  their  overall  energy  use. 
Water  Heating 

Heating  water  for  your  home  can,  literal- 
ly get  you  into  hot  water — financially!  Your 
water  heater,  be  it  electric,  gas  or  oil  fed, 
Ls  the  most  expensive  appliance  to  operate 
after  the  furnace  and  the  air-conditioning 
tinit.  It  accounts  for  about  15';  of  your 
titihty  bill.  It  feeds  the  ever-active  washing 
machine  and  dushwasher.  Therefore  .  .  . 

Whenever  possible  run  washing^  machine 
on  cold  water. 

Do  not  wash  dishes  under  hot  running 
water. 

Air  Conditioner  Units 

Installing  the  correct  sii-e  and  most  ef- 
ficiently designed  unit  can  cut  your  power 
consumption  for  this  appliance  in  half. 

To  determine  the  efficiency,  check  the 
numbers  on  the  back  of  the  machine. 
Divide  the  BTU  per  hour  rating  by  the  num- 
l:)er  C)f  Watts  mptit.  You  will  g^t  a  number 
ranging  from  4.7  to  12,2.  The  higher  the  num- 
ber the  more  efficient  the  machine.  Thi-s  ef- 
ficiency check  can  also  be  made  for  clothes 
dryers.  ♦ 

The  most  efficient  unit  of  the  correct  size 
will  guarantee  the  I<iv,est  overall  cost  and 
least  pollution. 

Ecfrif/rrdt  ion 

1'hc  fro^^t-free  refrigerator  requires  50'; 
more  energy  to  operate  than  a  standard 
model.  The  standard  model  costs  between  $2 
and  $4  per  month  to  operate,  the  frost-free 
mrxlel  costs  $3  to  $6. 

The  slde-by-side  refrigerator  free;;cr  uses 
up  to  45',  more  energy  than  tlie  conven- 
tional  model. 

.    The  average  si/e  food  frre;'er  costs  approxi- 
mately $4  per  month   f<!r  energy. 

If  yoti  really  need  one  (most  families  do 
nott.  be  aware  that  a  well-stocke(S  freezer 
requires  less  energy  to  operate  than  a  par- 
tially full  one. 

Cookintj 

The  stove  accounts  for  5';    to  T:    of  your 
utility    bill.    Self-cleaning    evens    are    large 
^consumers    of    energy. 

U.se    self-cleaning    feature   .'parlngly. 

Use  proper  si^-e  pans  for  burners  to  avoid 
waste  heat. 

Ligliting 
Fluorescent    lights   are    about    4    times    as 
efficient   as    incandescent    lights,   and   last   7 
to   10  times  as  long.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
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electricity  received  by  a  fluorescent  tube  Is 
converted  to  light,  whereas  5',<  Is  converted 
to  light  when  the  incandescent  bulb  Is  used. 

Use  lights  In  specific  work  areas,  Instead 
of  lighting  the  entire  room. 

Turn  off  lights  when  room  is  not  in  u.se. 
Television 

Color  ttIe\ision  sets  consume  more  energy 
than  the  same  type  black  and  w!.;'e  model. 
Solid  state  sets  (both  color  and  black  and 
white)  consume  less  energy  than  filament 
(tulje)  sets.  Larger  screens  consume  more 
energy  than  smaller  screens. 

Sets  that  have  the  instant  turn-on  feature 
are  consuming  electricity  24  hours  a  day. 
This  feature  costs  more  for  the  initial  pur- 
chase and  more  to  operate  and  maintain. 

If  you  have  a  television  set  with  the  in- 
stant turn-on  feature,  unplug  set  when  not 
ill  use. 

Shuill  appliances 

Electric  energy  consumed  by  small  appli- 
ances constitutes  nearly  10',  of  all  residen- 
tial demand  which  i^  more  than  3',  of  our 
total  electric  energj**' demand.  This  3'.  be- 
comes significant  when  compared  to  the 
AEC's  use  of  5',,  .  the  aluminum  industry's 
use  of  7','  and  the  steel  industry's  use  of 
5'      of  our  electric  'output. 

Eliminate  use  of  unnecessary  applicances. 

General    tips   foT   household    appliances 

For  all  gas  appliances  a  switch-operated 
electric  starter  can  be  substittited  for  con- 
tinuotis  burning  pilot  lights,  i At  least  10'; 
of  the  natural  gas  consumed  goes  to  keep 
pilot  lights  ourning.) 

Optional  extras  on  all  appliances  use  ex- 
tra energy.  Remember  that  you  have  tlie 
option  ;!or  to  buy  them. 

Demand  improved  appliance  design.  In- 
creased insulation  would  lower  energy  re- 
quirements. 

Try  to  avoid  using  ycur  appliances  during 
peak  periods  of  energy  use. 


INFORMATION  AND  REFERR.AL 
SERVICE  FOR  AUTISTIC  CHIL- 
DREN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSAC  HCSETTS 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  indicated  that  during  this 
week — National  Autistic  Children's 
Week — I  would  be  including  in  the  Rec- 
ord pertinent  articles  and  information 
regarding  autism  and  the  effect  on  its. 
victims.  Today.  I  wotild  like  to  discuss  t)ic 
Information  and  Referral  Service  for  the 
Mentally  111  of  the  National  Society  for 
Autistic  Children.  This  .service  is  an  in- 
valuable aid  for  parents  of  clnldren  who 
show  the  signs  ol  autism. 

Although  I  described  the  symptoms  la.'^t 
Friday,  it  would  be  helpful  to  briefly 
describe  thc«i  here.  The  first  .symptom 
of  childhood  autism  is  a  severely  handi- 
capped speech.  This  can  be  coupled  with 
an  impaired  lack  of  social  relatedness 
and  or  an  extreme  distress  for  no  dis- 
cernable  reason  due  to  minor  chan.ees  in 
environment.  Other  symptoms  include: 
An  unusual  reaction  (o  perceptual  stimuli 
such  as  "looking  through"  objects  or  poor 
eye  contact:  hyperactivity;  an  insensi- 
tivity  to  pain:  and  a  deterioration  in 
functioning  after  normal  development. 


Parents  who  are  concerned  that  their 
child  may  be  autistic  should  contact  the 
Information  and  Referral  Service  of  the 
National  Society  for  Autistic  Cliildren. 
This  agency,  which  is  headed  by  the  past 
j.-iresident  ol  NSAC.  Mrs,  Ruth  C,  Sulli- 
van, provides  more  than  20  services  lor 
parents  and  other  interested  persons  in 
the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill 
children.  These  services  include: 

First.  Names  and  addresses  and  other 
information  about  day  and  residential 
schools,  private,  and  public. 

Second.  Names  and  addresses  and  oth- 
er information  about  camps  which  take 
mentally  ill  ciiikiien. 

Tlurd.  Names  of  cities  and  States 
V  here  mentally  ill  children  are  educated 
m  the  public  school  system. 

Fourth.  Names  of  public  mental  hospi- 
tals with  good  children's  unit — almost 
nonexistent.. 

Fifth.  Names  of  other  parents  in  gen- 
eral geographical  area  with  same  prob- 
lems. 

Sixth  How  to  effectively  organii'e  to 
ret  community  services  for  mentally  ill 
children. 

Sevcntli.  Diagnostic  and  evaluation 
centers. 

Ei;  hth.  Legislative  news  and  informa- 
tion at  national  and  State  levels 

Ninth.  Le^al  rights  of  mentally  ill  clnl- 
dren. 

Tentli.  Up-to-d.itc  news  of  new  pro- 
grams. 

Ele\enth.  Sources  of  funds  for  mental- 
ly ill  children,  public  and  private. 

Twelfth.  News  and  information  of  new- 
treatment,  education,  method';,  research, 
and  other  data. 

Thirteenth.  List  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities v.hich  offer  trannng  m  field  of 
childhood  mental  illness. 

Fourteenth.  List  of  sources  of  funds 
fo!'  teacher  training. 

Fifteenth,  Library  service  dissemina- 
tion of  selected  articles,  reprints,  books, 
and  so  forth,  including  bibliographies, 
and  book  reviews. 

Sixteenth.  Health  insurance  informa- 
tion. 

Se\enteenth.  Trust  fund  information. 

Eighteenth.  Income  tax  information. 

Nineteenth.  Recreational  facilities. 
plan';,  news. 

Twentieth.  News  on  international 
scene 

Twenly-fii'st.  Lists  of  contract*;  with 
societies  for  auti.stic  children  in  other 
countries. 

The  Information  and  Referral  Service 
not  only  supi)Iies  inforinalion.  but  m  the 
interest  of  liaving  the  complete  list  ol 
ser\ices  awjlahle.  also  accepts  any  fur- 
ther information  from  interested  mdi- 
\itlu.il.s  and  organizations. 

-  Tliis  a'jency  luovides  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  those  agencies  and  people 
who  need  to  know  more  about  auti.Mu. 
Mrs  Sullivan  may  he  contacted  by  writ- 
ing to  her  at  101  Richmond  Street.  Hunt- 
ington. W.  \'a.  25702.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues and  other  interested  i^rsons  wiio 
wish  to  know  more  about  thi.s  disease 
and  po.ssible  forms  of  care  for  autistic 
or  mentally  ill  children  will  contact  this 
agency. 
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TRADE  WONT  INSURE  PEACE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Green- 
berg,  whose  column  appears  from  time 
to   time  in   the  Detroit  News   recently 
wrote  a  very  perceptive  column  in  my 
view     entitled     "Trade     Won't     Insure 
Peace."  which  I  thought  was  very  worth- 
while. Therefore.  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  The 
article  follows : 
(Prom  the  Detroit  News,  June  20.   1973| 
Trade  Wont  Insl're  Peace 
(By  Patil  Greenberg) 
As  Leonid  Brezhnev  negotiates  with  Pre.si- 
tlent  Nixon  it  might  be  prudent  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  advantages  of  trading  with 
the  USSR.  Doing  business  with  the  Russians 
hasa  t  always  insured  either  peace  or  profit 

The  la,st  grain  deal  with  the  Soviets  is  still 
reflected  in  the  price  of  meat  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Nor  is  trade  invari.iblv  a  force 
for  peace,  as  anyone  will  testifv  whoremem- 
bers  all  the  scrap  iron  that  Americans  .sold 
to  Japan  before  the  Second  World  War— and 
the  form  in  which  much  of  it  came  back 

The  military  emphasis  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy already  allows  the  Soviet  bloc  a  general 
3-1  superiority  over  NATO  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. The  most  etTective  pressure  on  the  So- 
viet Union's  military  priorities  comes  from 
within:  the  increasing  demand  for  more  con- 
sunier  goods.  If  the  West  supplies  those  needs 
on  bargain  terms,  without  demanding  some 
relaxation  in  Soviet  attitudes,  what  incentive 
will  Soviet  leaders  have  to  cut  back  on  mili- 
tary e.xpenditures? 

Get  set  for  a  lot  of  hlKh-loned  generalixa. 
tions  about  how  increased  trade  with  the 
Russians  is  bound  to  make  them  more  recep- 
tive to  the  free  e.xchange  of  ideas,  too.  But 
he  Soviet  leadership  already  is  taking  steps 
to  counteract  such  dangerous  tendencies. 
The  latest  shake-up  put  representatives  of 
the  military  and  internal  security  in  the 
Politburo  for  the  first  time  in  years 

This  won't  be  the  first  time  that  American 
capitalism  has  been  given  a  crack  at  the  So- 
viet market.  Immense  projects,  from  auto- 
mobile as.sembly  lines  to  steel  factories  were 
organized  and  financed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Americans  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  which 
was  Just  when  Joseph  Stalin  was  tightening 
his  grip  on  the  country. 

A.ssurances  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  chang- 
ing slowly  for  the  better  are  as  old  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  Ask  Solzhenitsvn.  Or  Mehdve- 
dev.  Or  any  uncensored.  unbeholden  writer 
The  news  from  the  Soviet  Union  certainly 
seems  as  Soviet  as  ever. 

Brezhnev,  modest  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party,  has  just  awarded  himself 
the  Lenin  Peace  Prize.  This  year  Comrade 
Brezhnev  also  prev  ailed  on  Comrade  Brezhnev 
to  give  the  May  Day  speech  from  atop  Lenin's 
Tomb:  the  television  cameras  scarcely  had 
lime  for  any  other  member  of  the  formerly 
collective  leadership. 

Isn't  It  reassuring  to  be  told  about  the 
Kreat  changes  in  Russia  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  cult  of  personality? 

The  lure  of  the  Soviet  market  i.s  siroii- 
but  there  ought  to  be  some  more  thought 
given  the  strategic  consequences  of  trading 
with  the  Soviets  on  their  terms  and  with  our 
credits.  For  a  President  fully  aware  of  the 
need  for  some  hard  bargaining  with  friends. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  yet  to  prove  himself  a  Yankee 
trader  in  dealing  with  the  Russians.  The  re- 
sults of  that  last  wheat  deal  alone  were 
fiu.usjh  to  defend  the  President  against  the 
"!cl   epithet.  ■Tricky  Dick." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Trade  alone  will  not  ensure  peace.  It's  the 
terms  of  the  trade  that  count  and  whether 
this  country  can  win  political  concessions 
In  return. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  of  diplomacy  if  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  all  its  "potential 
as  a  discreet  lever  on  Soviet  policy,  were  in- 
stead to  become  the  sole  goal  of  American 
negotiators. 

In  that  case  the  trade  that  could  have 
softened  the  Soviets'  policies  will  only  allow 
them  to  coutuuie  devoting  a  huge  portion  of 
their  budget  to  weaponry  and  repression. 
And  the  mistake.s  of  the  wheat  deal  would  be 
rejieated  on  a  calamitous  scale. 
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DEDICATION  OF  ETHEL  ANDRUS 
GERONTOLOGY  CENTER 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  Febru- 
ary 15.  1973,  ceremonies  were  held  to 
mark  the  dedication  of  the  Ethel  Andinis 
Gerontology  Center.  Dr.  Nathan  Shock, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development's 
Gerontology  Re.search  Center  addres.sed 
him.self  to  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
role  of  biomedical  science  in  improving 
the  well-beincr  of  the  aging. 

La.=;t  December.  I  visited  Dr.  Shock  and 
toured  the  facilities  of  the  Gerontology 
Research  Center  which  is  located  in  Bal- 
timore. Md.  I  was  impressed  by  the  work 
being  done  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  the  field  of  aging.  Dr.  Shock  is 
recognized  as  one  of  our  Nation's  lead- 
ing experts  in  gerontological  re.search 
and  I  believe  his  remarks  will  be  of  in- 
tei'est  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Dr.  Shock's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•niii-MEDiCAL  Science:  Prospects  in  Aging  " 
(By  Dr.  Nathan  W.  Shock! 
It  IS  indeed  an  honor  and  privilege  for  me 
to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the  Ethel 
Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center.  This  is 
an  important  occasion  since  it  marks  the 
culmination  of  the  Joint  efforts  of  a  great 
university,  an  organization  of  retired  people, 
and  governmental  agencies  in  providing  a  re- 
source to  increa.se  our  understanding  of  aging 
and  to  improve  the  status  of  aging  people. 
The  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  their  toresight  in 
supporting  both  training  and  research  and 
m  recognizing  that  research  represents  an 
investment  in  the  future.  This  Center  has  a 
unique  opportunity.  Located  within  and  in- 
tegrated into  the  univcrsitv  community,  it 
has  available  great  resources  for  both  train- 
ing and  research.  Past  performance  has  dem- 
onstrated that  these  functions  can  be  ade- 
quately carried  out  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Birren. 

I  have  been  asked  to  review  with  you  some 
of  the  prospects  for  advances  in  biomedical 
research  which  will  have  an  impact  on  aying. 
In  order  to  do  this  I  .shall  outline  what  I  re- 
gard as  appropriate  goals  for  research  on 
aging  and  where  we  stand  with  re.spect  to 
a  number  of  a.spects  of  a^ing  research,  with 
an  indication  of  where  I  think  significant 
advances  will  be  made. 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

In  my  opinion,  the  ultimate  goal  of  all 
research  on  aging  is  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance and  well-being  of  older  people.  The  goal 
is  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  later 
years  by  reducing  the  incidence  of  disabili- 
ties which  now  afflict  many  elderly  people. 
Although  we  will  undoubtedly  have  an  Im- 
pact on  average  life  span,  the  extension  of 
life  in  itself  is  not  a  worthy  goal  for  geron- 
tologic  research. 

It  is  obvious  that  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  involves  a  broad  spectrum  of 
conditions  which  includes  not  only  health 
and  vigor  but  also  the  general  social  climate, 
such  as  a  definition  of  the  role  of  elderly  peo- 
ple in  our  society,  and  many  conditions  of 
living  such  as  income  level,  housing,  and 
the  availability  of  community  resources  to 
elderly  people.  However,  health  and  physical 
capabilities  serve  as  a  corner.stone  to  the 
good  life.  It  is  to  the.se  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem that  I  shall  address  my  remarks. 

QUANTITATIVE   ASSESSMENT 

In  order  to  achieve  our  goal  of  maintain- 
ing health  and  vigor  to  advanced  old  age.  we 
must  first  of  all  assess  in  quantitative  terms 
the  differences  between  young  and  old  mem- 
bers of  the  po;*tilation.  These  descriptive 
studies  must  begin  with  a  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  the  functional  capacities  of  indi- 
vidual organ  systems,  both  under  resting  con- 
ditions and,  more  importantly,  to  evaluate 
the  capacity  of  an  organ  system  to  adjust  to 
demands  imposed  by  the  stresses  of  daily 
living.  Such  descriptive  studies  will  range 
from  the  performance  of  the  total  animal  to 
the  changes  that  occur  in  biochemical  proc- 
esses that  take  place  within  tissues,  cells, 
and  their  subunits  such  as  mitochondria  and 
other  subcellular  elements.  Although  such 
studies  may  not  be  very  exciting,  they  are 
essential  as  a  first  step  in  the  study  ot  asking. 

UNDERLYING   MECHANISMS 

Once  the  range  of  differences  attributable 
to  age  have  been  defined  the  next  step  in 
research  is  to  define  the  underlying  mecha- 
nisms wliinh  induce  these  changes.  Such 
information  on  the  basic  biological  mecha- 
nisms of  at!inK  is  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rational  methods  which  can 
tUtimatolv  be  applied  to  improve  the  lot  of 
humans.  These  experiments  on  the  basic 
biological  mechanisms  of  aging  require 
studies  on  animal  models.  The  specific  animal 
chosen  will  depend  upon  the  questions  which 
are  being  posed  by  the  investigator.  For  ex- 
periments designed  To  test  hypotheses  about 
the  effects  of  nutrition  on  aping,  the  rat  or 
mouse  may  be  the  animal  of  choice.  In  other 
experiments  designed  to  test  the  effects  of 
temperature  on  aging  a  cold  blooded  aniinal 
such  as  the  rotifer  or  fruit  fly  may  be  more 
appropriate.  Other  studies  designed  to  test 
hypothe.ses  about  the  transfer  of  information 
in  a  cellular  system  will  abandon  the  whole 
animal  and  will  utilize  cells  and  ti.ssues 
which  are  cultured  in  isolation.  All  of  these 
models  and  approaches  will  derive  bits  oW 
information  and  test  specific  hypotheses 
which  will  ultimately  lead  to  an  understand- 
ing of  what  aging  is  all  about. 

RESEARCH   RELEVANCE 

With  today's  emphasis  on  relevance  we 
may  well  ask  what  re.search  is  relevant  to 
aging.  Obviously  the  descriptive  studies  of 
age  differences,  both  in  humans  and  in  other 
animal  species,  is  relevant  to  our  questions 
about  aging.  However,  as  pointed  out  pre- 
viously, such  studies  are  not  apt  to  identify 
the  ba.sic  mechanisms  of  aghig.  Similarly, 
studies  which  attempt  to  show  the  effect  of 
sc;ime  treatment  or  alteration  in  living  con- 
ditions on  life  .span  of  animals  may  be  re- 
garded as  relevant.  However,  unless  the 
experimental  intervention  is  based  on  valid 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  aging 
chances  of  sxiccess  are  small.  Even  if  success- 
ful on  an  empirical  basis,  generalization  of 
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the  findings  to  other  species  and  other  popu- 
1  it  ions  may  fail. 

Some  may  demand  that  studies  relevant 
to  j'erontolo>_'y  should  aUvays  compare  meas- 
'■.ieine],ts  madeat.  at  least  two  points  m  time 
over  tlie  adult  life  span.  However,  in  iViy 
■  •pinion,  strict  application  of  any  of  the.se 
•  riteria  woukl  seriously  limit  the  future  of 
research  in  gerontology  becau.se  relevance 
f  hanges  with  t:me  and  circumstanrrs  Often, 
basic  research  done  at  an  earfier  time  with 
no  ihougiil  of  solvir.p  a  practical  problem 
has  become  hifihly  relevant  to  ii  practical 
problem  at  a  later  dalo.  For  example,  tlic 
in:Mu-  man  hours  thai  went  into  the  detailed 
cla'^sificatif.'ii  of  various  species  and  strains 
of  mosquitoes  hatjl  little  relevance  to  any 
practical  proi)lem  tt  the  time  the  work  was 
being  done  However,  ycnrs  later  this  detailed 
Information  was  of  critical  importance  in 
showing  that  one  sj^ecific  strain  of  mo.s(i\nto 
was.  responsible  for  the  tran:  nutsinn  of 
m.Vlaria. 

Similarly,  the  extensive  work  devoted  to 
working  out  the  detailed  chemical  structure 
of  licmoglobin  proved  to  be  of  basic  impor- 
tar.ce  in  explaining  the  eiiolof;y  of  sickle 
cell  anemia,  which  is  due  simply  to  the  mi.=-- 
placemei.t  of  one  amuio  acid  in  the  very 
large  hemoglobin  molecule.  I  ain  sure  that 
the  orj^anic  chemists  ttudyiiiK  tlie  formation 
of  p'jlymcrs  were  completely  un.iv..ire  that 
their  work  would  be  so  important  to  cariiio- 
vascular  sur','eons  in  the  repair  of  blood  ves- 
sels in  the  human.  The  development  of  the 
oral  contraceptives  was  po.'-:.,iblc  only  because 
of  the  long  history  of  basic  rcscareii  begin- 
ning in  1849  when  Beriliold  first  identified 
tht:  male  sex  hcrmone. 

Many  streams  of  basic  science  research 
ranting  from  tiic  discovery  of  tlie  pl-.ysiologi- 
cal  mechaiucm.s  of  ovulation  to  the  deier- 
mination  of  tlie  syutliesis  of  estrogens  and 
progesterone  finally  culminated  in  the  solu- 
tion of  a  very  practical  problem  In  view  cf 
the  current  emphasis  on  cellular  theories  of 
aging,  it  is  apparent  that  gerontologLsts  must 
_  be  in  the  front  line  of  current  research  on 
how  cells   work,  repair   tliem  elves,  and  die. 

OERONTOLOGV:      AN     INFANT     SCIENCE 

As  a  science,  gerontology  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. Although  sporadic  studies  of  aging 
appeared  in  the  .scientilic  literature  from 
tune  to  time,  it  was  not  until  1939  that  any 
.systematic  prescntatiosi  of  the  field  of  geron- 
tology was  available  in  the  literature  Cow- 
dryS  book.  •Problems  of  Aging",  prepared 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Macy  Founda- 
tion, pre-^^ented  for  the  first  time  a  summary 
of  the  literature  on  nil  aspects  of  aging.  It 
made  gerontology  visiole  ,is  a  field  of  scien- 
tific study.  Formation  of  the  American  Geri- 
atrics Society  (1942)  and  tlie  Gerootolnrical 
•Society  (1945i  gave  further  visibility  to  the 
field  and  ofierrd  opportunities  for  discus- 
sions among  investigators  interested  in  spe- 
cific a^^pects  of  aging.  Another  milestone  in 
advancing  gerontology  was  the  publication 
of  the  "aa.ssi;ied  Bibliography  of  Geron- 
tology and  Geriatrics"  in  19.51.  This  bibliog- 
raphy, with  supplements  in  1957' and  1963 
and  with  quarterly  supplements  m  the  Jour- 
nal of  Gerontology  since  then,  has  made  the 
vvKlhv  sraiTered  iiter.Tfure  on  agir^,-  acces- 
sible to  students  and   investigators.^ 

The  establishment  of  the  International  As- 
sociation cf  Gerontology  in  1950  has  nl-o 
played  a  key  role  in  the  de'. clopmrnt  of 
gerontology.  The  first  meetinu'  of  the  lAC; 
stimulated  bv  Dr  V.  Korenchevskv  of  Great 
Britain,  was  held  in  Liege.  Bclgiumunder  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  L  Brull. 

The  meeting  drew  only  05  participants 
from  14  cotintries.  In  contrast,  the  9th  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Gerontologv.  held  in 
Kiev,  USSR  .  m  July  1972  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Prof.  Chebotarev,  brought  together 
over  2.000  professionals  from  45  dinerent 
countries.  With  this  rising  tide  of  mterest 
in  the  problems  of  gerontology,  re.eauh  in- 
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stitutes  and  centers  on  Bging  have  been  es- 
tablished in  .Switzerland.  France.  Soviet 
Union.  Czechoslovpkia.  Romr.nia.  Hungary. 
CJennany.  Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Norway.  Increased  support  for  aging  re- 
search through  tlie  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  National  .Science  Foun- 
dation. Veterans  Administration  and  others 
ha-.e  led  to  the  e.stabliOiment  of  centers  for 
pging  research  at  Duke  L'niversif y.  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Case  Western  Reserve, 
.Svraf  use  University.  Penn-ylvania  .Staje  Uni- 
versity. Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center. 
Yeshiva  University,  the  Masonic  Pescarch 
Laboratory  in  Utica.  University  of  Lcui.sville. 
West  Virginia  University.  Washington  Uni- 
versity (St  Louis),  the  Boston  V.A.  Hopital. 
Bay  Fines  V.A.  Hospital  (Florida),  the  Uni- 
ver  ity  of  Miami,  the  Gerontology  Research 
Center  (BaUimorei.  and  of  course,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

The  number  of  investigators  workiii','  on 
problems  of  aging  has  greatly  increased  over 
the  past  10  years  During  this  relatively  short 
period  of  time  there  has  also  been  a  signifi- 
cant shift  in  the  direction  of  research.  Up 
to  iiow.  empliasi-  h.-'s  been  placed  on  identi- 
fying age  difTerence-  It  is  now  clear  that  we 
must  turn  to  the  definition  of  ape  changes. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  makint'  repeated 
observations  on  the  same  individual  as  he 
ages.  It  is  now  recognized  that  aging  is  a 
process  which  iiiTolves  the  total  develop- 
mental sequence  ir.cluding  events  and  con- 
ditions occurring  e.nrly  m  the  lifespan  that 
may  have  profound  effects  later  on. 

Anoiher  marked  (iiaiige  m  the  nature  of 
gerontological  research  which  has  occurred 
over  the  past  4  or  5  years  is  the  shift  from 
descriptive  studies  to  invcstlgatinns  on  the 
mechanisms  which  produce  age  changes  or 
age  differences.  Recent  advances  in  knowl- 
edge about  cell  biology  and  the  development 
of  new  methods  and  toehinqnes  now  make 
it  po.ssible  to  investigate  the  biological  mech- 
anisms of  aging  Although  I  do  not  regard- 
extension  of  liie  span  as  a  worthy  goal  for 
g»  rontological  research,  many  do.  Some  pcr- 
ontologists.  are  of  the  opinion  that  dietary 
and  other  manipulations  of  the  environment 
cotild  readily  add  10  to  15  years  to  the  average 
life  span  while  others  hiive  predicted  that 
by  the  vear  200U  it  may  be  po.ssible  to  double 
tiie  a-.irage  human  hie  span  Stich  predic- 
tions liave  prccipuated  extensive  discussions 
about  the  social  and  economic  e.ffccts  (4  such 
a  radical  change  in  tlie  c<;)mposition  of  the 
population.  I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
present  my  assessment  of  the  probability  tliat 
marked  changes  in  the  average  life  span  will 
take  place  iu  the  foreseeable  luliire. 

DEATH    AND    AGE 

One  of  the  basic  biological  farts  of  aging 
is  that  the  probability  -of  death  livreases 
logarithmically  with  age.  In  humans,  after 
the  age  of  30  to  40  years  death  rates  douljle 
every  8  years.  The  general  relationship  be- 
tween the  logarithm  cf  death  rate  and  nge 
is  a  straight  line  plot  with  many  different 
species  of  animals  In  shcit  lived  strains  such 
as  the  rat  where  the  averape  age  (f  death  is 
about  2  years  the  slope  of  this  plot  is  very 
sieep.  In  tlie  dog.  with  an  averape  ape  of 
death  at  12  years,  the  slope  is  less  steep  and 
111  the  human.  With  an  aver.ige  age  of  death 
of  09  -70  years,  tiie  slope  is  even  less.  Thus 
the  slope  of  the  Ciompertz  plot  is  determined 
pr, manly  by  genetic  factors. 

Wiun  irnpreived  social  ar.d  medical  condi- 
tions result  ;n  a  leiigther.ing  of  life-  span  the 
curve  relating  log  mortality  rate  to  age  sim- 
ply shifts  to  the  right  but  the  slope  is  not 
changed.  For  example,  the  curve  for  mor- 
tality in  the  United  Ktates  In  19t0.  when  the 
average  life  span  was  arpro.vimatelv  40  years, 
is  some  5  years  to  tiie  leii  of  the  current 
ritrve  where  average  age  of  death  in  the 
United  ."Biates  is  ppirovimitelv  69  ve.-.rs.  We 
can  expect  .some  further  shift  in  the  inter- 
cept of  the  Gnmperti;  pl.^t  over  the  r.ext  10  to 
2U  ye.irs  as  has  ocrinred  m  the  past   Actually. 
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there  has  been  no  substantia]  change  in  the 
average  ace  of  death  in  males  in  the  United 
States  since  I9G0.  although  the  average  age 
of  death  of  females  continues  to  increase. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  elinuna- 
tion  of  cancer  and  heart  disease  as  a  cause 
of  dea'h  would  add  only  5-6  years  to  the 
average  life  sijan.  Thus  contiiiued  research 
on  disea.ses  which  are  currcn'ly  the  primary 
cai;se  of  death  among  older  ]->eople  can  be 
expected  to  increase  average  lile  sp.ai  by  only 
a  fev.'  years.  Any  d.-jtiblmg  of  the  human  life 
rp.m  would  certainly  require  alterations  at 
the  genetic  level  Although  genetic  envineer- 
ing  IS  regarded  as  a  potential  goal  for  the 
future,  it  is  improbable  that  alterations  in 
the  genetic  pattern  of  aging  will  be  achieved 
III  the  foreseeable  future. 

DISEASE    ANn    ANXIETY 

Currently.  oi;e  of  the  major  proble.ms  cf 
older  people  is  the  disability  as-ocia'ed  vvl  h 
disease  and  the  anxiety  generated  about  the 
loss  of  freedom  and  function  as  well  as  the 
economic  costs.  Re.search  on  cardiova.scular 
dise.ises.  especially  arteriosclerosis,  will  have 
direct  effects  in  improving  the  quality  of  life 
Reduction  of  the  disability  involved  in  c.in- 
rer.  stroke,  and  hypertension  will  undoubt- 
edly result  from  advances  in  bio-medical  re- 
search. 

Although  the  advances  in  surgery  which 
have  made  possible  Iran-plantation  of  or- 
gans, such  as  kidneys  and  hearts,  have  been 
-spcctactilar.  the  a.ssociafed  costs  and  other 
problems  will  severely  limit  the  applicatioii 
ff  these  tecniqucs  to  elderly  people.  None  of 
them  can  be  thought  of  as  available  to  large 
numbers  rf  the  population  and  hence  can 
hardly  have  any  sienificaut  impact  on  an 
nging  pouiilation  as  such. 

Although  biomedicaJ  research  directed  to- 
ward preventing  or  curing  diica.ses  vvhicn 
kill  will  have  an  impact  on  life  span,  there 
are  other  di.^eases  \\hich  produce  wide.spre.td 
dis. ability  among  elderly  people.  Arthritis  and 
emphysf  ma  are  diseases -which  liead  this  hsi 
Resi^arch  which  will  lead  to  a  reductirn  in 
the  incidence  of  these  diseases  may  have 
more  impact  on  improving  the  quality  of  life 
of  more  people  than  would  a  cure  for  can- 
cer. Expanded  and  inten&iiicd  reesarch  en 
these  crippling  di-ea-es  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  quality  cf  life  for  many  tidcr- 
ly  people. 

TiirRAPFI-'TIC    INTI.RVE.NTION 

Oth'^r  biomedical  research  will  undoubted- 
ly be  directed  toward  the  development  of 
th.rrapeutic  interventioris  to  reduce  the  im- 
pact of  aging.  At  present,  few  of  these  inter- 
ventions are  based  on  sound  knowledge 
about  the  ba.;ic  biology  of  aging.  Tlie  inclu- 
sion of  antioxidants  in  the  diet  as  proposed 
by  Harman  is  based  on  the  a-sumption  that 
agmg  IS  related  to  the  formation  of  free  radi- 
cals which  may  have  a  deleterious  influer.ce 
on  celltijar  function.  Harman  has  reported 
experiments  in  which  the  average  age  cf 
death  of  rats  fed  an  antioxidant  was  in- 
crca -ed  by  2o  30',  .  although  the  maximum 
life  span  of  the  treated  animals  was  no  great- 
er tlian  that  of  the  controls  The  results  in 
tlie  aniinnl  experiments  are  promising  br.t 
mtrc  work  will  need  to  be  done  before  the 
method  c.Mi  be  applied  to  human  p  pula- 
tions. 

Ri:juvenation 

Since  l9oO  reports  have  appeared  in  the 
literat.',uc  winch  claim  rejuvenating  effects 
from  the  administration  of  procaine.  This 
priced  ue.  first  evolved  by  Dr.  Anna  Asian, 
has  a  long  irst  of  world  famous  people  who 
claim  to  l-ave  obtained  beneficial  results. 
However,  r.o  carefully  controlled  experiment.s 
have  been  carried  out  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  judge  tl>e  merits  of  the  procedure. 

Celitil.ir  therapy  has  also  been  reported  as 
having  beneficial  effects.  This  procedure, 
publicized  primarily  through  the  clinic  rf  the 
h.tc  Dr  Paul  Niehans.  involves  the  injection 
r.f  s.i-pensions  of  iptal  cells.  Here  again  the 
i  le.cednre.    -.vhich    is   potentially   dangerotis. 
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has  not  been  adequately  evaluated.  The  in- 
jection of  crude  preparations  of  DNA  or 
RNA  has  been  offered  as  a  means  to  improve 
memory  and  mental  function  in  aging  peo- 
ple This  procedure,  like  the  others  nien- 
lunied  above,  has  lutle  or  no  scientific  ra- 
iif'iialc  and.  Ill  fact,  there  are  cigent  rca- 
.^'■ti.s  to  believe  that  they  would  not  be  et- 
lective  Although  ue  will  undoubtedly  see 
addiuonal  nostrums  proposed  to  reduce  the 
eiU-ct.s  of  age.  until  ue  have  a  clear  under- 
t^i:inding  of  the  cellular  mechanisms  involved 
111  at;inB.  chances  that  any  of  the,e  proce- 
dures will  be  effective  are  exceedingly  slim. 
Ihc  fuuire  for  gerontology  st-ems  to  me  to  lie 
more  m  pursuing  fundamental  qi:e..tions 
rather  than  testing  unknown  nostiums. 

PHVSIQI.OGV    AXD   ACING 

As  a  result  of  descriptive  studies  carried 
out  over  the  past  10-15  years  we  have  learned 
a  ^ood  deal  about  the  physiological  aspects 
of  aging.  Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  re- 
view of  specific  experimental  results  obtained 
irom  tests  on  normal  men  aged  20  95. 

Instead.  I  shall  try  to  gne  you  a  few  geu- 
eralixations  which  I  believe  are  valid.  First 
of  all.  n'_  t  all  physiological  functions  show 
cluuiges  with  age.  especiallv  when  the  ineas- 
uremeats  are  made  under  basal  or  resting 
condition.-;.  Many  of  the  c^ntstitucnts  of  the 
blood  show  little  or  no  chaiu;e  with  aye 
Characteristics  such  as  blood  sugar,  blood 
acidity,  asmotic  pressure,  etc  do  not  change 
Significantly  with  advancing  age.  These  are. 
m  general,  characteristics  winch  must  be 
ch..sely  regulated  in  order  to  provide  the 
proper  environment  for  the  colls  of  tlie  body 
to  fi.inction. 

On  the  oti'.er  hand,  there  are  m.tnv  phvsi- 
ological  charaftcnstics  which  show  gradual 
decrements  over  the  entire  aue  span.  Charac- 
teristics such  as  the  amount  of  blood  pumped 
by  the  heart,  kldr.ey  function,  lung  function, 
e'c.  show  a  small  but  continuing  decrement 
over  the  entire  life  span,  .Since  measurements 
made  at  each  decade  represent  different  sub- 
jects, the-e  results  indicate  only  age  differ- 
ences or.  perhaps  better  expressed,  renresent 
differences  between  people  of  diiTererit  ages. 
It    is  obvious   that   age  changes   can   be  re- 
corded only  if  repeated  obsr-v.'  lions  are  made 
on  the  same  subject  as  he  ages.  Such  longitti- 
dmal  studies  are  extremely  difficult  to  orga- 
nize and  to  cperate,  H')wever.  one  such  longi- 
tudinal study  has  been   in  operation  at  the 
Gerontologv    Reseaith    Center    since    about 
J958   A  total  of  .some  (i50  active  males  living 
in   the  community  have   been  tested  at   18- 
month  intervals  over  the  imcr\cning  years. 
The  snbjec'5  range  in  age  li-om  20  to  i)6  vears. 
Prelimiimrv    analysis    of    these    observations 
indicate  that  aoic  changev.  a:  least  over  the 
age  span  of  20  to  60  years,  are  not  as  marked 
in  individual  subject.s  as  would  be  predicted 
from   the   average   cross-sectional    curve     In 
some    phy.-,iolot;lcal    characteriatici.    decre-' 
ments  in  function  proceed  at  an  accelerating 
rate  after  age  70.  However,  it  nuist  be  remoni- 
liered  that,  although  14  years  is  a  lontr  time 
111  the  lite  of  tlte  investigator,  it  is  hut  a  shcrt 
jjari  of  the  entire  life  span  of  the  individual. 
This  study  is  continuing  and  wh.en  data  for 
the  next   10  or  more  years  are  available  on 
these  siibjec'-;  a   more  deftniti'.e  picture   of 
agmg  and  t!.c  prt  cursors  of  di^abilitv  can  be 
uleniified- 

I.N'DIVIUf^L    DIFIFRFNCES 

All  f'f  the  ob.scrvations  on  p!iv.-,ioIogical 
characteristics  emphasize  the  marked  iiidi- 
vici'.ial  differences  in  the  way  people  age.  For 
example,  some  80-vcar-old  subjects  ha-.e  rest- 
iiiit  cardiac  outputs  that  are  as  gi  ad  as  the 
average  50-year-old.  The  cnlical  Ciuestion  is 
V. hether  such  indlMduals  were  superior  to 
t'le  average  person  when  they  were  40  vears 
old  or  whether  they  have  simplv  been  able 
to  mtiiiitain  the  performance  of  the  average 
40-year-old  for  a  much  lont,cr  period  of  tinie. 
This  is  a  question  which  can  be  an.-.wered 
only  by  the  long-term  longitudinal  study. 
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difflrpnn'r  '^''''\^^'''^  ^'^^""^  ""'^  ^"V  '"^^-l^ed  all.  becausc  of  the  current  trend  in  geronto- 

ditlerences    in    the    average    rate    of    aging  logical  research  to  emphasize   investigations 

among  different  organ  systems.  For  example,  on  the  mechanisms  of  SrclTa.  ges  ai  d  f  om 

w,..^!?,'"!'l"^.''.\i'^"''.'L'i''''"^^=":'.  ^•''■°'='ty  the  rapid  strides  that  have  beeifmade  in  tlie 


^hoof "  '^'''''■^'''  ^»f  80-year-olds  Ls  only  understanding  of   basic   mechanisms   of   ge 

about  a-lO     .whereas  the  difference  in  kid-  uetic    control   of    cellular   processes.    D.irin, 

ney  function  IS  about  50  ,    and  the  ability  to  this   period    some    theories    of   agm-   hi"hlv 

per  orm  manual  work  Is  almost  60  .  .  popular  10  years  ago  have  all  but  be?n  aban- 

it  is  also  clear  that  age  differences  arc  most  doned.  For  example,  in  the  1950s  a  great  deal 

apparent  in  tests  which   involve  a  response  of  effort  in  the  field  of  aging  was  based  on  a 

to    .-ome    stressful    situation.    For    example,  presumption  that  since  exposure  to  radial  ion 


resting  blood  sugar  levels  show  no  differ 
encc-.  between  young  and  old.  However,  when 
the  blood  sugar  is  increased  by  the  oral  ad- 
ministration of  glucose  or  by  its  intravenous 
injection  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  sugar 
level  returns  to  normal  is  much  slov.er~in 
the  old  than  in  the  young.  The  amount  of 
pliysical  work  and  the  maximum  oxygon  up- 
take is  substantially  less  in  the  old  than 
ill  the  young. 


reduces  life  span,  radiation  mimics  aging.  We 
now  know  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case  and  i!ivestig:'.tors  have  turned  to  "other 
areas. 

In  105G  Comfort  identified  s^me  30  different 
th.eorics  of  aging,  few  of  which  were  stated 
in  terms  appropriate  for  experimental  test- 
ing. Today  there  are  only  3  or  4  biological 
theories  of  aging  which  seem  to  he  worthy 
of  consideration.  Thanks  to  advances  in  mod- 


Furthermore.  the  rate  of  recovery  of  blood     em    technologv,    manv   of   these    hvpothe.ses 


pressure,  respiration,  and  heart  rale  after  a 
sti-.ndarU  amount  of  physical  exerci.se  is 
slower  m  the  old  than  in  the  young.  This 
slowing  of  response  seems  to  be  a  general 
characteristic  which  extends  from  many  be- 
havioral and  psychological  characteristics  to 
responses  at  a  cellular  level.  For  example,  re- 
action time  is  .■ilov.er  in  the  aged  and  the 
age  decrement  is  greater  in  choice  and  com- 
plex reaction  tasks  than  in  simple  responses. 
At  a  cellular  level  is  has  been  shown  that 
the  primary  age  difference  is  the  rate  at 
v.hicli  eu.-'ymes  are  formed  rather  than  the 
total  amount.  It  takes  the  old  cell  more  time 
to  get  started  in  producing  the  enzvme  after 
an  adequate  stimulus,  although  the  final 
amount  of  enzvme  produced  may  be  the  same 
in  the  old  as  in  the  young. 

EltE.AKDOWN      OF     CONTROL     MECHANISMS 

In  my  opinion,  aging  in  the  total  animal 
niav  be  primarily  a  reflection  of  the  break- 
doi'.  n  in  control  mechanisms.  For  example, 
the  reduced  ability  of  the  older  individual  to 
remove  excess  glucose  from  his  blood  cannot 
be  ascriljed  to  the  inability  of  the  pancreas 
to  produce  insulin  or  a  reduced  utilisation 
of  glucose  in  the  ti.ssues.  The  delay  in  glu- 
cose removal  is  due-  primarilv  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  sensitivity  of  the  cells  of  the 
pancreas  to  the  rise  in  blood  sugar.  In  oth- 
er V  ords.  the  blood  sugar  must  rise  to  a  high- 
er level  in  the  old  subject  than  in  the  voting 
h'-fore  insulin  is  released.  Similarlv.  the  de- 
crease in  heart  rate  in  response  to  a  ri.'^e  in 
bio 'd  pressure  is  significantly  greater  in  the 
young  than  in  the  old.  The  sensing  cells  in 
cartoid  tissue  of  the  old  animal  are' less  sen- 
sitive to  the  rise  in  blood  pre.ssurc.  Other  ev- 
idence of  the  effect  of  impairment  in  con- 
trol mecliaiiisms  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  age  decrement  in  performance  of  work 
tested  on  the  bicycle  ergometer  is  substan- 
tially greater  than  the  decrement  in  strength 
of  the  muscles  which  carrv  out  tlie  work. 
PcriOrmance  of  the  coordinated  movements 
mv.jlve  control  mechanisms  that  are  not  re- 
quired in  measuring  the  strength  of  individ- 
ual muscles.  These  are  but  a  lew  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  breakdown  in  control  mecha- 
nisms w  ith  advancing  age.   The  same  genei-al 


can  now  be  stated  in  terms  which  can  be 
tested  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  here  that  I 
believe  major  advances  will  be  made  in  the 
Xoreseeable  future 

GENETIC    CODE 

The  observation  that  each  animal  species 
has  us  own  finite  life  span  suggests  that  the 
genetic  code  of  any  organism  carries  within 
It  not  only  a  program  for  developmental 
sequences  of  on-going  life  processes  but  also 
for  aging  and  death.  Supj^ort  for  theories  of 
pre-programmed  aging  hE^been  provided  bv 
tissue  culture  studies  whicX  indicate  that 
cells  are  capable  of  only  a  liWuted  number 
of  divisions  after  which  they  age  and  die 
and  that  cells  from  young  animals  can  divide 
more  often  than  those  from  old  ones.  The 
mechanism  for  this  apjiarent  turning  off  of 
cell  division  at  a  certain  point  in  time  is 
unknovui.  Research  in  molecular  genetics  has 
shown  that  in  bacteria  one  portion  of  the 
DN.^  genetic  code  can  turn  off  tlie  expression 
of  onoiher  portion.  If  similar  events  occur 
In  higher  animals  they  cotild  constitute  an 
aging  merhaiifsm  and  identification  of  fac- 
tors involved  at  a  certain  point  of  tlie  process 
could  lead  to  the  modification  of  aging  at  this 
basic  level. 

In  any  cell  the  information  stored  in  the 
genetic  code  as  determined  by  the  structure 
of' the  DNA  molecules  must  bo  transcribed 
and  tran.ilated  in  various  steps  until  the  final 
protein  or  enzyme  molecule  required  or  man- 
ufactured by  the  cell  is  produced.  Tnere  are 
many  steps  in  this  process  (uid  one  of  the 
popular  theories  of  aging  is  that  errors  occur 
which  result  in  slight  deviations  in  the  form 
or  structure  of  the  protein  molecule  whicii 
renders  it  incapable  of  performing  its  usual 
function.  Errors  may  occur  in  the  tran.-^crip- 
tion  and  formation  of  messenger  and  other 
types  of  RNA  or  errors  may  be  introduced  m 
tran.^la'ion  of  the  code  with  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  specific  amino  acid  into  a  protein 
chain.  Studi-s  on  the  DNA-proiein  comiJlex 
represent  an  area  of  re.-.earcli  which  seems 
to  have  a  high  probability  of  defining;  casual 
rchiMonships  in  aging.  Although  threat  ad- 
v.nnces  in  f^chnology  have  been  made,  the 
solution  of   the.-c  dillictilt   problems  will   re- 


conccpi  also  applies  to  cellular  mechanisms  quire  further  advances.  For  example    one  of 

and    represents    a    fruitful    area    for    future  t;ie  kov  stumbling  blocks  to  research  in  this 

rcsL'arch.  a^ea  is  ihe  lack  of  methods  to  obtain  hoino- 

Thc  age  decrement  in  reserve  capacities  of  geneous   cell   populations  from   specmc   ti- 

a  number  of  organ  svstems  restills  from  the  sues.  This  is  because  a  tissue  or  or  -an  con- 


loss  of  cells  or  functioning  unit.s.  The  loss  of 
nephrons  from  the  kidnev.  of  muscle  fibers, 
and  even  neurons  can  be  demonstrated  by 
both  physiological  and  liistological  tech- 
nuiues.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  im- 
portant problem  for  gerontologists  is  the 
question  of  what  factors  determine  cell  loss 
and  cell  death.  These  questions  lead  to  stud- 
ies related  to  biological  theories  of  aging. 

BIOLOCICAI.    THFOItlES 

Over  the  past  5  to  10  years,  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  formulating  biological  the- 
ories of  aging.  This  has  come  about,  first  of 


tains  a  variety  of  cell  types.  For  example, 
the  brain  contains  not  onlv  neurons  but  a 
great  many  glial  cells  and  other  supporting 
.struciures.  It  has  already  been  shown  ihat 
the  metabolic  processes  of  the  glial  cells  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  neurons.  It  is 
obviously  inappropriate  to  study  biochemi- 
cal or  e!i.'ymatic  characteristics  of  homog- 
enates  or  even  mitochondrial  preparations 
which  will  arise  from  an  ttnknown  proportion 
of  glial  vs.  neuronal  cells. 

Final  substantiation  of  the  error  hypothcsi.s 
will  require  the  identification  of  misformed 
mtilecuies.  At  the  moment  we  do  not  have 
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technology  which  will  permit  identification 
of  small  aberrations  which  may  appear  in 
only  5  or  less  per  cent  of  the  total  molecular 
species.  In  addition,  techniques  for  label- 
ing nucleic  acids  in  vno  in  non-dividing  cells 
must  be  devised.  With  the  rapid  expansion 
of  new  information  provided  by  basically 
oriented  scientists  in  bioloi^y.'  biochemistry, 
immuiiolottv.  and  physics.  I  am  Ci.nfident  that 
these  technical  problems  can  be  overcome 
and  ultimately  we  will  be  able  to  describe  in 
detail  the  basic  mechanisms  of  cellular  aging. 

CnOSS-I.INKI.NG     TIiEOKY 

Among  the  non-genetic  hypotheses  about 
the  basic  biological  mechanisms  of  agmg.  the 
cross-linking  theory  remains  viable.  It  has 
been  shown  that  with  advancing  age  cross- 
links form  within  the  molecular  s'riicture  of 
connective  tissue  fibers  which  results  iit  a  loss 
of  elasticity  of  many  tissues,  such  as  the  skin. 
which  is  characteristic  of  aging.  Although  the 
loss  of  elasticity  of  many  tissues  nith  age 
may  not  be  the  basic  cause  of  aging,  the 
ability  lo  inhibit  or  to  reverse  the  formation 
of  cross-links  in  connective  tissue  would  cer- 
tainly increase  the  quality  of  life  for  many 
elderly  people.  Investigations  on  this  prob- 
lem have  taken  two  directions:  ( 1 1  Attempts 
to  inhibit  the  formation  of  cross-links  and 
(2)  to  break  down  cross-links  once  they  have 
formed.  Thus  faf.  neither  approach  has  been 
-s'lccessful  but  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  process  which  needs  to  be  ijihibited 
or  reversed  success  may  ultimately  be 
achieved.  In  fact,  it  has  recently  been  cltiimed 
that  low  molecular  weight  enzymes  capable 
of  breaking  down  the  cross-links  m  old  col- 
lagen have  been  derived  from  soil  ba'teria. 
The  claim  that  similar  cross-linking  occurs 
in  intracellular  proteins  and  thus  explains 
decrements  in  cell  function  requires  exten- 
sive exploration.  ■" 

CEI.LrLAR    AGING 

Investigations  on  regulatory  processes  in 
cells  will  undoubtedly  tell  us  a  great  dea-1 
about  aging  at  a  cellular  level.  Slight  changes 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  cells  and  the 
interaction  between  cellular  elements  may 
be  of  great  importance  in  maintaining  the 
life  of  a  cell.  Slight  changes  m  ionic  strength 
or  in  calcium  concentration  may  be  the  im- 
portant point  of  regulation  which  slows  down 
the  response  of  the  cell  to  a  stimulus.  Cur- 
rent work  on  binding  sites,  on  cell  mem- 
branes, and  the  mechanism\>f  the  action  of 
hormones  on  intracellular  proces.ses  may 
yield  important  information  about  aging. 

The  role  of  cyclic  AMP  in  regula'ing  cel- 
lular metabolism  has  been  identified  only  re- 
cently. What  its  role  mav  be  in  aging  is  still 
unexplored.  Similarly  the  discovery  of  the 
regulatory  effects  of  prostaglandin.s'  offers  a 
new  approach  to  studies  of  aging  at  the  cel- 
lular level.  The  synthesis  of  new  polymers 
which  are  capable  of  penetrating  cell  walls 
offers  a  potentially  exciting  method  of  intro- 
ducing large  molecules  into  cells  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  All  of  the.se  new  develop- 
ments place  new  methods  and  approaches  in 
the  hands  of  experimental  gerontologists. 

IMMUNOLOGY 

Modern  advances  in  immunology  offer  a 
fertile  field  for  studies  on  aging  Tlie  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  an  effective  defense 
against  Infectious  agents  is  well  known.  An 
effective  defense  depends  on  the  formation 
of  antibodies  by  the  immune  system.  Produc- 
tion of  antibodies  reaches  a  peak  during  ado- 
lescence and  then  declines.  In  some  animals 
this  decline  is  so  dramatic  that  senescent 
animals  retain  only  one-tenth  the  immune 
capabilities  of  younger  ones.  Studies  on  this 
decrease  in  Immune  competence  show  that 
the  defect  lies  primarily  in  the  cells  which 
produce  the  antibodies  and  that  tills  defect 
is  related  to  the  reduced  ability  to  divide  If 
the  senescent  animal  could  be  provided  with 
a  new  supply  of  young  cells  of  a  thymus  or 
spleen  this  defect  might  be  rectified.  This 
will  certainly  be  a  fruitful  area  for  research. 


1 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  immune  system  also  protects  the  ani- 
mal against  the  introduction  of  foreign  pro- 
tein or  cells  into  the  body.  This  is  the  basis 
for  the  rejection  phenomenon  which  occurs 
when  organs  or  ti.ssues  are  transplanted  from 
one  ailimal  to  another.  In  young  animals 
the  immune  system  is  extremely  sensitive  in 
ciistinguishing  between  cells  that  are  a  nor- 
mal part  cf  the  animal  and  those  that  are 
slightly  different  be.-ause  they  grew  ir.  a  dif- 
ferent aniiual.  Even  i-light  genetic  differences 
can  be  detected.  It  is  beilevod  that  with  ad- 
v.iiicmg  age  some  cells  pf  the  body  may  un- 
dergo genetic  changes  or  mutations.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  tiiese  mutated  cells 
are  recognized  as  different  by  the  immune 
.'-;  item  and  are  destroyed  by  specific  anti- 
bodies. With  advancing  age  the  immune  sys- 
tem may  make  mistakes  in  the  formation 
of  antiiiodies  so  that  they  destroy  some  of 
the  normal  cells  of  the  body  as  well  as  the 
aberrant  ones.  Ihis  results  in  the  de^■elop- 
ment  of  so-called  auto-immune  diseases  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  normal  cells  which  may 
contribute  to  aging.  Modern  techniques  of 
immunology  have  opened  the  door  for  inten- 
sified re.scarch  on  ways  of  rejuvenating  the 
immune  system  and  maintaining  its  sensi- 
ti->iTy  and  ability  to  generate  specific  anti- 
bodies. 

IMPORTANT    NEW    DISCOVERIES 

I.i  summary,  it  .seems  to  me  thut  aging 
rcearch  is  on  the  thre.s!iold  of  Important 
new  discoveries  that  can  ultimately  lead  to 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  of 
older  people.  Rapid  advances  in  the  technol- 
ogy of  molecular  biology  offer  opportunities 
for  investigating  basic  biological  mechanisms 
thai  have  never  been  available  before.  In- 
creased interest  among  young  scientists  Jives 
promise  that  many  of  these  well  trained 
younger  people  will  see  the  challenge  of  re- 
search in  aging  and  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions. THt  current  trend  in  research  is  more 
and  more  toward  the  investigation  of  mech- 
anisms, although  a  great  deal  still  remains 
to  be  done  at  the  descriptive  level.  With  its 
commitment  to  teaching  and  research  in  ag- 
ing the  Ethel  Percy  Aiidrus  Gerontology  Cen- 
ter will.  I  am  sure,  play  a  major  role  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  all  scientists  in  the 
university  community  the  challenges  of  ag- 
ing research.  It  will.  I  am  sure,  serve  as  an 
effective  catalyst  to  advance  the  cau.se  of 
gerontology. 


JOB  OUTLOOKS  FOR   1970'S 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I.\   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Jinic  25,  1973 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  every  2 
years  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  publishes 
a  handbook  detailing  occupational  per- 
spectives. 

The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  tool  for  coun- 
selors and  teachers  in  assisting  students 
in  making  career  choices.  In  addition,  the 
handbook  may  be  particularly  helpful  to 
Vietnam  era  veterans  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  current  employment  market.  For 
the  veteran  who  wishes  to  further  his 
education,  the  handbook  can  prove  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  selecting  courses  of 
study. 

The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
offers  an  overview  of  employment  pros- 
pects in  a  wide  range  of  occupations  in- 
cluding   foresters,    aerospace    engineers, 
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teachers,  railroad  conductors,  reception- 
ists. State  police  officers,  and  plumbers. 
Over  2.50  occupations  are  list(fd. 

Tlie  liafidbook  also  contains  projec- 
tions of  chan.ucs  that  are  expected  to  oc- 
cur between  1970  and  1980.  For  exam- 
ple, during  tiie  1970s  professional  ai.d 
ttchnical  .Jobs,  wliich  usually  require  col- 
lege level  irnining.  are  expected  to  in- 
crease faster  thiin  tho.se  in  any  other  oc- 
cupational group.  Nonetheless.  8  out  of 
e. ery  10  jobs  open  will  not  require  a  col- 
lege degree. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Stati.stics  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  efforts  in  compilinfj 
the  employment  wiformation  containp.d 
in  the  h.andbook. 


L.ABOR-HEV>-  APPROPRIATIONS 


HOlV.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jinic  25,  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrov,- 
when  we  consider  the  Labor-HEW  appi-o- 
prirttion  bill  I  expect  to  offer  a  package  of 
amcnriments  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  overall  expenditure  level 
in  the  bill  by  some  S631  million.  The  over- 
all bill  covers  approximately  370  indi- 
vidual line  Items,  but  my  amendment  will 
touch  only  26. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  bill  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  determine 
precisely  what  effect  our  amendment 
would  have  by  a  simple  printing  of  tlie 
text  of  the  amendment,  so  I  shall  include 
prepared  setting  forth  the  specific  items 
wit.h  figures  shov.ing  the  level  of  expend- 
iture m  the  cuiTcnt  fiscal  year  1973.  the 
President's  budget  figure  for  the  item  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  what  was  recommended 
by  the  full  committee  in  the  bill,  tlie 
amount  of  my  proposed  amendment,  and 
finally  what  the  figure  for  the  iiem 
would  be  if  my  package  of  amendments 
should  be  adopted.  The  explanation  in 
the  table  for  each  reduction  will  be 
reduced  to  its  briefest  form,  but  we  will 
of  course  have  extensive  arguments  and 
explanations  in  support  of  our  position 
during  general  debate  and  when  the  bill 
is  read  for  amendment. 

I  should  say  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  manner  m  which  I  shall  offer  the 
amendment  will  be  similar  to  that  u.sed 
by  Mr.  Joelson  and  Mr.  Hathaway  in 
years  past  when  they  offered  packages  of 
amendments  to  increase  our  bill.  Mem- 
bers will  have  an  opportunity  to  accept  or 
reject  the  package  of  amendments  with  a 
single  vote.  This  does  not  foreclose  Mem- 
bers from  offering  amendments  to  my 
amendment  or  from  offering  amend- 
ments to  any  of  the  other  items  in  the 
bill  as  they  see  fit  when  the  bill  is  read 
for  amendment. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  that  in  it-s  prerent 
form  the  Labor-HEW  bill  will  surely  have 
to  be  vetoed,  and  we  went  through  that 
exercise  two  times  during  fi.scal  year  1973 
and  ended  up  operating  the  entire  year 
under  a  continuing  resolution.  I  am  sure 
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the  vast  majority  of  Members  would 
agree  that  we  do  not  want  to  go  that 
joute  again  this  year.  We  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  here  to  make  a  sisjniflcant  reduc- 
tion, and  moreover  it  can  be  defended  In 
?ood  conscience.  I  do  hope  Members  will 
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give  .serious  consideration  to  what  I  am 
proposing  and  support  my  amendment. 
I  include  the  following: 


PRUPOSE.D  AMtNDMENT  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIAnON  BILL 


Apiiroprialion  activity 


Fiscal  yeai  1973 

operatiiiK 

level 


fiscal  yeat  1974 

Piesidenfs       Recommenrteti 
b«lget  in  bill 


FiscjI  ye.u  1971 

PrapO'serl  leuise'l 

amendment  bill 


Meiilil  health- 

Ci- le'al  mental  health- 

Re,t-,:ich     Retuce  '.  of  Ihc  ipctp.i-.p  tver  the  budget 

Ir.iir.i' ;;     M.inil.iiTi  Ijcultv  .uppmt    pImirnatP  mrrea^ert  ituifcnt    upport  ..^III ' " 

Cocr,i/uction  ot  Cfiiteri     ElimiiMte  fie«  coirtriiction  "  ' 

Stilting  of  centers-  Reduce  '..  of  ttie  iiicie.ise  o»ei  the  budget        

Alcoholism  "         ""* 

R(>';eirch     Reduce '■  of  the  mcfe.ise  oi/er  the  budget        ...       , 

Trsi'iiMfi     Mvntjin  instilutiunal  suppoil.  elimitiate  ii-C(pised  student  support     ....'..'.'. 

Commiiii.ly  (/(u.jrim.'i     Ret.iin  proiect  gi.icil-,,  elimuiate  increase  ni  tatmula  grants 

Health  spiiice-^  pl,inni(ig  jiid  deuelnpiiient  " 

iVIpdical  facihiie-.  construction     Retiin  funds  (cr  ambulatory  care  facilities  and  modernization 
National  Insldules  of  Health: 

Research  granti- Reduce  '  J  of  the  increase  over  the  budcet 

"'^ii"'**'  "^'"'"^    "^''^  P'oS'i'i'  to  1973  operating  level  (e«ciu<ies  amendment  "(or 'cali'cerrheaYt  and' 

Ge'ipr.i  te  p.iich    uppoil  Rfant;     Ri'i)uc«  '  ■  of  the  increase  ovet  the  budget     

Health  nianpoAer .  '*' 

Heilth  profession^ 

Capitation  gr.irits     Ri;duce  ' .-  of  the  increase  over  the  budget 

Sp»C)il  protects     Reduce  '  .■  of  the  increase  over  the  budget  '" ''  " 

Construction     Reduce  '..  of  the  inciease  o»er  the  budget 

Denlil  health  .ictr.ities     Eliminate  the  increase  ■.    . 

t  Ibcational  .assistance  -  Elinimaie  the  mue.i  e.  adequ.itejv  covered  by  ttie  educational  initiative 

Cursing  support  _'  " 

Construction  gi.iiils     Reduce  '  _.  nf  the  increase  over  It-o  budget 

Schools  of  public  health     Rnduce  to  operating  level  for  fiscal  year  I97J  "" 

Allied  health  support     Reduce  to  oneraling  le<el  lor  tiscd  ycjr  19-3 " 

ftucation. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education- 
Title  I     Apply  -  hold  harmless'  at  both  1972  and  1173  operating  le,el  using  1970  census  data 
Bilingual  education     Reiluce '..  of  the  increase  oyer  the  budget  . 

Occupational,  vocational  and  adult  education     Basic  vocjlicnal  education  progiams'Reduce  '  Jot' 
the  increase  oyer  the  budget    .. 

H  gher  education:  

Language  training  and  area  studies     Reduce  '  .of  the  increase  over  the  budget 

Lbiuy  resources     Reduce  to '.  ot  increase  Over  the  oiiierating  level  lui  liscal  year  1973 

S'Xial  and  rehabilitation  services  " 

Developmental  disabilities    Reduce  to  1973  operating  level  (the  States  currently  have  $20  000  000 
in  unexpended  formula  lunds)  

\  Subtotal,  amendments  lor  HEW 

-'O'tice  of  Economic  Opportunity  "_  " ' 


$79  349  000 
81.841,000 


...U. 


125,  100,  000 

6.882  000 

3. 54b.  000 

30. 000, 000 

2  000,  000 

587,  004, 000 

149  842  000 
26,  124  000 

152.  200. 000 
34,  400  COO 

12  979  000 

8,  905, 000 


15.571,000 
22.  705,  000 


$80  489,  000 
71,876,  Ono 

1<;5  250,000 

fi  901  000 

3, 7ii3  ono 

30,  000,  000 


58?, 882  OUO 

125,  994  000 

17  000,  WlO 


IS?  500  000 
,W  000.000 

12,991.000 

s  ono  ono 


1,585.185.000  ■-■  1.585,185,0110 
35,  080,  OUO     35,  000,  000 


<50,  827, 000 

2. 360, 000 
137,  730, 000  . 


-  450.  827,  OUO 
1,  360,  000 


$89  289.  OOO 

no  ono  000 

15  000  000 
163.  698,  000 

8.  901,  000-r 
4,  763  000 
40,  000.  000 

197  200  000 

700,  079,  030 

180  292, 000 
55  000,  Olio 


187  277  000 
53,  000,  000 

100,  000,  000 
14,  979,  000 

9  320  000 

20,  000,  000 
22,231,000 
38,  705.  000 


1.810.000.000 
45,  000,  000 

501,341,000 

12  360.000 

176  209,000 


-$4,400,000 
-19  540,  000 
-15,000.000 
-19,224,000 

-1,000,000 

-1,000  000 

-10,000,000 

-  87,  200,  000 

-58  597,000 

-26  281,000 

-19,000,000 


-17  389  IHlO 
-9  500,  000 

-50,000,000 
-1,988,000 

-4^320,  OW 

-10,000  000 

-6,660,000 

-15,000,000 


$81,  889  000 
90  460.  000 

i44,474,060 

7,901,000 

3,  7G3  00(1 

30  OOP,  000 

110  000  OOi) 

6tl  4<'.2  oon 

154  oil  000 

36  000  000 


169  888  Onn 
43,500,000 
50  000,  000 
12  991,000 

5  OOO  000 

10,0  00,  000 
15,571.000 
22.  705.0  00 


-97,000,000         1  713,000,000 
-5,000,000  40,  000,  OOd 


J21,715. 000         J21,715, 000         $32,500,000 
' '7W,  ZW/OOO  "  ■ "  143"  80bl  Obb  '  * ' '  333!  8(M!  ooo" 


Total  aniei'dmeiits 


-25  000  000 


-5,000,000 
^  19,  240  000 


-$10,785,000 

-539,124,000 
-92,500,000 

-631,624,000 


476  341  OO'i 


7,  360,  000 
15r.,9;0,  000 


$21,715,000 
241,300,000 


'  Excludes  Out-year  costs  of  $316,750,000, 
Le.el  piuposed  for  inclusion  in  Better  Schools  Act. 


Amount  subcommittee  over  budget 
Proposed  amendments 


..4- 


Total  amount  still  o^er  budget  request 


Budget  aulhoiity 
$1,264,352,000 
-631,624,000 

--632  728  oon 


A.  TERRY  WEATHERS,  LEADER  IN 
EDUCATION,  RETIRES  FROM 
FARMINGDALE  SCHOOL  BOARD 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

W    NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOfSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  a  few  days  Mr.  A.  Terry 
Weathers  will  retire  after  15  years  of 
service  as  a  trustee  of  the  Farmingdale, 
N.Y..  School  Board.  This  Wednesday, 
New  Yorkers  will  recognize  his  contribu- 
tions to  education  at  a  te.Ntimonal  din- 
iier  at  the  Four  Sea.sons  Country  Club  in 
Woodbury,  L.I. 

I  am  confident  that  this  dinner  will 
not  indicate  an  end  to  Mr.  Weathers' 
service  to  his  community,  but  rather  like 
a  t^raduation.  will  serve  as  the  commeiice- 
inent  of  a  full  and  rich  retirement. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  know  of  the 
outstanding  efforts  A.  Terry  Weathers 
has  undertaken  on  behalf  of  our  youth. 
I  include  at  this  point  hi  the  Record 
my  letter  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement. 


Co.NT,iti:ss   <jf 
THE  United  St.htfs. 
Hotsf:  of  Rf  presentatives. 
Washivr/ton,  DC.  June  25.  1973. 
Mr    .\    Terry  Weathers. 
Fartiiuiqdali'.  N.Y. 

Dt.AR  Terry:  It  was  with  coii.siderable  dl.s- 
niay  that  I  le;irnpd  you  were  retiring  at  the 
Hid  (if  thia  nioiuh  utter  15  vears  nil  the 
Farmmgdale  .School  Bo:.rd.  Your  pre.seiice 
will  be  .s:idly  mi.ssed. 

During  your  long  and  distinguished  career 
you  have  etirned  the  re.spect  and  adinir;i- 
tioii  of  your  colleagues  and  the  entire  com- 
munity as  a  real  gentleman.  A.s  Board  Presi- 
dent and  a.s  Finance  Chairnuui,  you  have 
been  ever-mindful  of  the  individual  home- 
owner, hghluig  to  keep  taxes  in  line  and 
preying  for  a  raise  in  the  state-aid  ceiling. 
Through  all  this,  however,  you  have  always 
m.^isted  that  qu:ility  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Farniingdale  not  be  .sacrificed. 

All  of  Long  Island  owe>  you  an  even  larger 
debt,  for  your  interest.^  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  a  single  community.  You  were  the 
guiding  light  In  the  founding  of  the  Na,s- 
sau-SufTolk  School  Board.s  As,.sociation  and 
its  first  President  Your  expertise  as  a  state- 
wide leader  in  education  was  recognized 
when  you  were  chosen  to  serve  as  President 
of  the  Ne-A-  York  State  Schix)!  Boards  A.- >o- 
ciiiiion. 

I  regrt-t  th;it  tin-  heavy  legislative  scliedii'e 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  Join  with  your  other  frlend.s  and 
well-wishers  at  tiie  testimonial  dinner  m 
your  honor  on  June  27.  I  afncerely  wish  I 
could  be  present  to  congratulate  you  in  per- 
son. Although  you  are  taking  leave  of  your 
active  role  on  the  Board.  I  am  confident  that 
your  retirement  years  will  be  as  full  and 
creative  as  the  ones  you  have  devoted  to  the 
service  of  your  community. 
Sincerely, 

.Anc.elo  D.  Ronc  ai.i.o. 

Member  oj  Congre.'S. 


DEDICATION  CEREMONY  OF  THE 
ETHEL  PERCY  ANDRUS  GERON- 
lOLOGY  CENTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  LOS  AN- 
GELES. CALIF..  FEBRUARY  12.  1973 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIA.VA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  I  was  privileged  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  of  magnifi- 
cent new  facilities  for  the  Ethel  Percy 
Aiidrus  Gerontology  Center,  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Southern  California  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Andrus  Center,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one 
of  the  largest  gerontological  institutions 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  im- 
proving our  understanding  of  the  proc- 
esses of  aging,  and  the  problems  of  the 
elderly,  through  support  of  reseai;ch  in 
the  biological  and  .social  sciences  as  well 
as  graduate  training  and  community 
sei^Vice  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  words  spoken 
at  the  dedication  ceremony  by  Dr.  John 
Hubbard,  president  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  are  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  those  of  us  interested  in  the 
elderly  and  research  on  their  problems. 

Said  Dr.  Hubbard: 

The  University  of  Soutliern  California  sees 
the  study  of  aging  as  an  area  rich  with  in- 
formation for  the  scientists  and  laden  with 
promise  for  his  fellow  human  being.' We  at 
use  share  with  you  a  particular  view  of  age. 
Far  froin  being  the  end  of  the  line,  it  is  a 
beckoning  of  opportunity — a  time  for  the 
fulfillment  of  great  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  proceedings 
of  the  official  dedication  ceremony  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
Ethel   Percy   Andrus   Gerontology   Center 

Dedication  Ceremony,  February  12,  1973 
james  birren 

I  am  James  Birren.  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ter that  we  are  going  to  dedicate  this  morn- 
ing and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  upon  the 
Rev.  Alvin  Rudlsill,  Chaplain  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  pronounce  the  invocation  for  the 
dedication  of  tlie  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Geron- 
tology Center.  The  Reverend  RudisiU. 

REVEREND   RUDISILL 

Let  us  pray.  Glorious  and  mighty  and  ma- 
jestic is  the  name  of  the  Lord.  His  praise  is 
to  be  proclaimed  by  all  tlie  peoples.  Bless  and 
dedicate  thee  this  Ethel  Percy  Aiidrus  Geron- 
tology Center.  Here  may  learning  and  re- 
search flourish  so  that  the  well-being  and 
comfort  of  older  men  and  women  may  be 
provided  for. 

Help  us  all  to  recognize  that  our  steps 
are  gtiided  constantly  by  the  paths  they 
have  already  walked  and  our  future  bright- 
ened by  the  dreams  they  have  dreamed. 

Inspire  us  this  day  to  live  in  faith,  hope 
and   love  in  a  world  at  peace.  Amen. 

DR.  JAMES  BIRREN 

Thank  you. 

We  of  the  Center  are  very  thrilled  that  so 
many  distinguished  friends  and  guests  are 
with  us  this  morning,  and  I  would  like  to 
welcome  old  friends  and  about-to-lDe  friends 
to  participate  in  this  dedication  that  we  have 
been  looking  forward  to  so  long. 

From.  50  states  have  come  representatives 
of  the  Association  of  Retired  Persons  and 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  to 
be  with  us. 

There  are  also  among  you  many  individual 
donors  that  have  made  this  event  possible. 
There  are  students,  faculty,  alumni  and 
interested    persons  from  the  community. 

I  feel  at  the  moment  that  we  are  really 
jtist  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our 
concepts  about  the  nature  of  the  human  life 
span.  It  is  interesting  that  it'developed  that 
this  is  Lincoln's  Birtliday.  and  I  think  it  Is 
so  appropriate  a  choice  becatise  on  this  day 
that  we  dedicate  the  btiilding  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
was  also  the  principal  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln High  School.  I  understand  that  she  had 
the  name  changed  because  she  admired  him 
so  much. 

Just  as  she  put  her  energies  Into  the  free- 
ing of  retired  persons  from  the  limitations 
that  are  arbitrarily  placed  on  them,  I  feel 
today  that  In  dedicating  tliis  building  we  are 
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both  freeing  our  concept  about  the  nature 
of  our  lives  and  dedicating  our  energies  to 
enlarging  our  prospects  for  fuller  lives 
through  research. 

I  think  those  of  yoti  that  are  facing  the 
building  and  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
grdng  through  it.  and  I  hope  that  many  of 
you  will,  are  ple.ised  with  the  beatity  of  this 
building.  A  building  such  as  this  doesn't 
happen  quickly  or  casually.  It  requires  tal- 
ent and  experience.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
of  tile  Univer.':ity  selected  very  well  when 
they  chose  Edward  Durrell  Stone  as  the 
arciiitect  for  this  project.  Many  of  you  know 
him  for  his  design  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Wa^-hington,  DC. 

Oi-i  this  -campus  he  is  known  also  for  two 
otiter  structures  of  note:  the  Waite  Phillips 
Hall  and  the  Von  Klcinschmidt  Center  and 
rcLited  facilities. 

May  I  present  to  you  Mr,  Stone. 

EDWARD    DURRELL    STONE 

Well,  it's  a  gre.it  honor  for  me  to  be  here 
and  it  would  be  less  than  fair  if  I  didn't  rate 
the  University  of  Southern  California  as  my 
favorite  client  since,  .t;5  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  liere  before. 

In  designing  a  btiilding  for  a  campus,  of 
course  doing  eclectic  architecture  is  a  dirty 
word,  but  this  campus  docs  have  time  hon- 
ored tmditioiis  in  T,lie  Romanesqti  style  and 
I  guess  this  building  takes  a  bow  to  that 
heritage,  as  does  Von  Kleuiichmicii  and  the 
other  building  we  have  done. 

It  has  been  said  that  great  buildings,  if 
they  become  great,  are  the  result  of  great 
clients  and  that  lias  certainly  been  my  happy 
experience  here.  Mr.  Firestone,  of  the  Trus- 
tees, and  Norman  Topping  I  fancy  are  my 
friends  and  it  is  nice  to  greet  President  Hub- 
bard and  work  for  him. 

Architecture  is  not  like  tlie  wor'K  of  paint- 
ers or  sculptors — who  are  one  man  v.orking  in 
a  garret — as  we  have  the  client  participate  as 
yoti  might  suspect,  since  architecture  in- 
volves an  etement  of  cost.  It  might  be  said 
that  architect's  work  really  is  reconciling 
dreams  with  dollars.  Here  on  the  campus  is 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  Tony  Lazzaro.  He  Is  in 
charge  of  campus  development  and  planning. 
He,  fortunately,  mattes  the  architect  look 
good  which  Is  very  hard  for  anybody.  How- 
ever, he  describes  what  goes  in  the  buildings 
and  he  also  knows  what  they  should  cost,  so 
we  are  in  a  happy  position  of  reconciling 
drenms  to  doll'ars  largely  tlianks  to  Tony. 

I  can't  help  but  speak  with  some  pride 
that  this  is  $80,000  below  the  budget.  Clients 
always  like  to  hear  that  and  like  for  that 
to  happen  and  that  has  been  the  history  of 
past  work  we  have  done  here.  We  have  al- 
ways met  the  budget.  I'm  not  tip  here  putting 
in  a  commercial,  though  It  sounds  like  It. 
These  are  the  facts  though  and  I  am  largely 
attributing  this  to  Tony  and  his  Department. 

Some  of  tlie  money  which  we  spent,  I  hope 
judiciously,  came  from  the  elforts  of  many 
people.  The  American  As.sociation  of  Retired 
Persons  and  the  National  Retired  Teachers. 
Assjciation  combined  their  energies  to  raise 
the  funds  for  the  building.  We  have  had 
marvelous  help  from  Meyers  Brothers,  the 
contractor,  wlio  had  a  Mr.  McGalliard  and 
Sons  who  performed  this  beautiful  brick 
work. 

Incidentally.  Norman  Topping  and  I  picked 
tills  brick  out  for  the  Von  Kleinschmidt  Cen- 
ter, so  I  hope  you  recognize  it,  Norman. 

In  short,  this  Is  a  very,  very  happy  ccca- 
sion  for  the  architect,  especially  when  it  is 
sliared  by  friends.  To  build  a  building  of 
tills  importance  and  purpose  is  a  very  inspired 
opportunity.  And  I  might  say  it  is  very  timely 
as  far  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  because  I 
made  my  debut  along  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  as  I  reckon  that  is  about  70  years 
ago  but  I  have  a  young  wife  who  thinks  there 
is  hope  for  me.  I  always  have  to  boast  about 
that. 
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The  Stones,  my  family,  have  always  lived 
much  longerahan  anybody  ever  thought  they 
should  and  ilTat  is  likely  to  be  the  ca.se  with 
me  But  it  is  ensured  now  that  we  have  a 
facility  of  this  sort,  and  I  am  very  happy 
about  it,  personally. 

In  other  words,  I  hope  thai  people  who 
look  at  this  building  find  it  palatable  to  the 
eye,  I  do.  And  1  have  to  be  honestly  arrogant 
and  admit  that  I  think  it  is  very  beautilul, 
and  I  hope  serves  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
.'.l;ito  well. 

I  think  thi-i  attendance  here  is  incredible. 
Yi-ii  know,  I  was  here  at  nine  this  morning 
and  everybody  w.is  already  in  their  seats. 
That  speaks  well  for  what'.happens  in  Souih- 
er:i  California  and  what  will  happen  more  so 
when  this  building  functions. 

Thank  yo-a  very  much. 

DR.    JAMES    BIRHFN 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Stone,  and  for  what  you 
!ia\e  done  for  us  here.  Mr.  Stone  mentioned 
that  the  construction  firm  was  the  Meyer 
Brothers,  and  they  were  responsible  for  this 
beautiful  brickwork  I  wa.s  hoping  that  Mr. 
Ray  Meyer  would  be  here  this  r^jornliig  If 
he  is  here  this  morning,  I  would  like  to 
recognise  him  WoulcJ  you  come  forward  a 
moment? 

MR      RAY'    MEYER 

Well.  I  don't  think  after  those  words  by 
Mr  Stone  that  I  need  to  say  anything  about 
tins  builflinp,  but  we  are  very  proud,  Meyers 
Brothers  Construction  Co  ,  to  have  built 
many  structures  that  -.ve  have  built  on  the 
campus  It  .las  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work 
with  all  of  the  men  here.  They  are  a  great 
bunch  of  fellows.  Thank  you. 

DR    JA.MES  BIRREN 

The  Center,  and  the  building  of  course.  fit,s 
Into  the  total  campus  and  the  man  that  is 
responsible  for  the  big  and  little  things  about 
the  exp.inding  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  the  President.  Dr.  John  Hubbard.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  him  and  present  him 
to  you  at  thii  time.  \ 

DR    JOHN  HUBBARD,  PRESIDENT 

Thank  you.  Jim.  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Tins  certainly  is  is  a  most  welcome  day  for  us 
all.  Andrus  Center  means  so  much  to  so 
many  that  I  can  only  characterize  its  slgnifi- 
catice  as  universal. 

Even  to  describe  the  Center's  significance 
to  use  alone  would  certainly  take  up  the 
rest  of  this  morning.  So  let  me  just  say 
that  we  are  enormously  pleased  and  grateful 
to  the  thoughtful  donors  who  made  this 
building  possible. 

The  University  of  Southern  California  .sees 
the  study  of  aeinc  as  an  area  rich  with  in- 
formation for  the  sciemists  and  laden  with 
promise  for  his  fellow  human  being.  We  at 
use  share  with  you  a  partlcular'view  of 
age.  Far  from  Ijemg  the  eM  of  the  line, 
it  IS  a  beckoning  of  opportunity — a  time  for 
the  fulfillment  of  great  potential. 

W'ith  these  splendid  new  facilities  and  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  will  use 
them,  we  have  the  greatest  hope  for  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  .Andrus  Center. 
For  the  aging,  and  for  men  and  women  of 
every  age. 

This  magnificent  Center  precisely  exempli- 
fies the  futune  development  of  the  entire 
University  o;  Southern  California.  We  of  the 
University  will  be  devoting  more  of  our  In- 
tellectual resources  and  academic  facilities  to 
the  challenges  confronting  society  and  its 
individual  metiibers  This  Is  the  approach  of 
the  Gerontology  Center.  With  Its  challenge- 
oriented  programs,  the  possibilities  for  mean- 
ingful research  and  teaching  are  limitless. 
There  Ls  rio  qtiestion,  of  course,  about  the 
field  of  Gerontology.  We  are  proud  that  USC 
can  lead  in  this  development,  thanks  to  the 
existence  of  the  Andrus  Center. 

Our  deepest  appreciation  goes  to  all  of  you 
who  put   the  vital   bricks  of   this   building 
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touetlier  with  your  enlightened  coiicern  and 
biipo!  t)  etfori. 
Tluiuk  you. 

DF    JAMES  BIRREK  1 

A'  tlie  time  the  Center  was  approved  by 
th"  Board  of  Trii.-,tees.  and  Dr.  Topping  was 
Pre-^ident.  Mr.  Leonard  K.  Firestone  was 
Cliairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  would 
like  MOW  to  invite  his  comments  as  we  are  in 
front  of  this  building  that  he  approved.  Mr. 
Fire.-tone. 

LEc.>N.\RD    K.    MRF.STONK 

Thank  you.  Honored  guest,  ladies  ar.d  ■  en- 
tlenien  I  had  not  intended  to  include  in  niv 
short  remarks  what  I  am  about  to  sav  about 
Mr  Stone.  Having  been  as.socinteci  with  him 
for  !0  or  12  years,  and  hearing  him  this  morn- 
ing make  his  remarks  to  you.  it  ocrurred  to 
me  that  how  anybody  as  solt-spoken  and  lis 
low  key  as  he  Is  can  develop  and  create  such 
majestic  and  beaut lUU  buildings  and  archi- 
tecture as  he  does. 

Then  I  heard  just  a  hhort  time  ago  that  in 
June  he  married  a  very  young  lady,  and  when 
I  arid  to  that  the  dramatic  things  that  he 
has  done  architecturally  I  have  just  got  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  got  a  lot 
more  on  the  ball  than  you  Just  thnik  he  has. 
casually  meeting  him 

And  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportuniiv.  too. 
to  thank  Mr.  Stone  for  all  he  has  done  for 
me  and  done  for  this  Universitv.  He  probably 
exemplifles  some  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Davis 
was  talking  about  just  a  few  moments  ago. 
It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
a.sked  to  speak  on  this  occasion.  When  the 
Gerontology  Center  was  established  at  USC 
in  the  sixties,  it  was  my  honor  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  University's  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. We  were  vec?r  proud" of  the  beginning 
the  Center  was  making  then.  Today  everyone 
associated  with  the  Center  has  good  reason 
for  continuing  pride.  The  work  done  bv  Ger- 
ontology faculty  and  stafl'  over  the  vears  has 
been  of  the  highest  quality.  They  certainly 
deserve  this  excellent  new  buildiiig. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  convey,  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  thanks  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  all  those  who  made  possible  the 
Ethel  Percy  Audrus  Gerontology  Center. 

As  you  know,  this  beautiful  structure  la 
the  product  of  many,  many  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals—dedicated people  who  worked  to 
f  uinil  the  dreams  of  a  distinguished  alumna 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

My  associates  and  I  are  confident  that  her 
dreams  will  be  fuJtilled  by  those  who  use  the 
Center.  We  are  confident  that  there  will  be 
new  light  on  human  liie— that  living  wUl  be 
made  brighter  for  all. 

For  the  Board  and  for  mvself.  please  let 
me  specifically  thank  Mr.  Davis,  the  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  the  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
•soclation,  and  all  the  loyal  Trojans  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Center  through  the  USC 
Alumni  Fund. 

My  fellow  trustees  and  I  are  proud  to 
be  a.-jsociated  with  the  Andrus  Center  and 
that  It  is  a  part  of  USC.  We  are  proud  that 
all  of  us  together  are  taking  part  In  a 
great  pioneering  effort  on  behalf  of  hu- 
mamty. 

Together,  we  are  Involved  In  a  noble  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  a  purpose  which  we  see  greatly  ad- 
vanc-ed  this  day. 
Thanks  to  all   of  you  for  your  help. 

DR.   J.\MFS  niRRlN 

Tliank  yoti.  Mr.  Firestone. 

The  success  of  a  contemporary  University 
i.o  longer  Just  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
lesearch.  its  scholarship  and  ita  educational 
programs,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  maiii- 
luiiis  a  two-way  channel  with  the  com- 
munity of   people   that  nourLsh  it.    You. 

Facilitating  this  conmiunication  from  the 
point,  of  view  of  the  retired  per.soiis  them- 
selves.  Ls  a  man   uho  etlectively  represents 
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the  interests  of  retired  persons  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Bernard  Nash  is  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Pcr.sons,  and  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
As.sociation. 

As  wari  mentioned  earlier,  the  member- 
ship of  these  associations  now  niunbers  over 
5.000.000.  Thai's  many  more  people  than 
some  states  have  in  their  population.  It's 
over  one-qu.irier  of  persons  over  the  age  of 
Co.  An  impressive  growth. 

Before  he  assumed  this  position.  Mr.  Na.sh 
was  a  depiitv  commissioner  of  the  Admin- 
L-.;ratiuu  on  At^inn  where,  among  other  things, 
he  promoted  the  Foster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram. 

As  a  young  man.  we  feel  he  is  one  of  our 
C.iaudparents.  I  would  like  to  invite  otir 
Ciuuidparcnt  to  speak  to  us. 

.MR.   BERN.^RD   NASH 

Now  I  have  a  new  identity.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  Birren. 

You  heard  .Mr.  Davis  describe  to  you  the 
"early  family  "  that  worked  wiMi  Dr.  Andrus 
in  identifying  the  dreams  and  the  goals  of 
our  A.ssociation.  More  than  500  leaders  as- 
sembled here  today,  of  the  two  associations, 
represent  tlie  rxtendcd  lanuly  of  Dr.  Andrus. 
A  family  that  now  numbers  over  5.000.000 
We  achieved  that  mark  abotit  iao  and  one- 
half  weeks  ago 

W'nile  only  a  few  of  them  kiip.v  Dr  Andrus 
personally,  they  know  well  her  philosophy 
of  .'^ervice  to  others.  A  knowledge  that  has 
been  ronhrmcd  by  cotinticss  actjs  of  kindness 
and  .self-denial  in  conuuunities  throughout 
our  natio!).  And  connrnitd  it  \n  a  very  mean- 
ingfia  way  throuKh  the  role  in  helping  to 
mai.e  po^jsible  this  Center. 

More  than  400.000  individual  members 
Contributed  funds  to  this  memorial  to  our 
fouiirtcr.  Millions  more  contributed  their 
time  and  their  prayers  over  the  past  five 
years  ?inr-p  her  passing  to  this  great  t.ift  for 
hunianity. 

.4  bcginnivg 
Dedication  of  the  Center  today  represents 
for  our  Association  not  an  end  but  a  begin- 
ning. We  shall  contintie  to  work  with  the 
dedicated  staff  of  the  Center,  and  of  this 
University  in  pursuit  of  our  mutual  goal.s — 
to  change  for  all  time  the  very  meaning  of 
growing  old.  To  destroy  forever  the  myth  and 
the  stereotypes  and  the  prejudices  that 
downgrade  and  ignore  the  ability  and  the 
potential  of  older  persons  as  individtinls  and 
a>  member.s  of  our  society. 

Just  as  this  magnificent  structure  will 
coinmeniorate.  for  as  long  as  it  stands,  the 
nobis  goals  of  dignity,  purpose  and  inde- 
pendence which  Dr.  Andrus  espou.sed  for 
older  citizens.  £o  w:ll  our  continuing  a.ssocl- 
ation  with  the  work  done  here  .'■ymbolize  the 
v.ilidity  of  that  philosophy  as  we  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  those  goals. 

DR.     JAMfS     BtRREN 

Thank  you.  Grandfather  Nash. 

I  would  hardly  need  to  introduce  the  next 
two  persons  to  the  Associations  themselves 
lor  they  are  their  Presidents.  And  I  hope  in- 
deed, they  will  become  equally  well-known 
ca  tills  campus.  I  will  perhaps  present  lliem 
to  you  one  at  a  time. 

First  of  all  we  have  Mr.  Foster  Pratt,  the 
current  President  of  llie  American  A.>soci- 
aiion  of  Retired  Persons. 


June  jr>,  in 
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MR.    vnSTFR    PRATT.    PRESmtNT    AARP 

Dr.  Hubbard,  this  key  we  know  will  unlock 
the  doors  to  this  mngnlticent  Center.  It  is 
our  prayer  that  thLs  Center  will  become  a 
key  tt)  unlock  the  secrets  of  .-xgiiig  and  hu- 
liuin  devplopmeiit. 

Accept  it  wirh  our  assurance  of  continued 
■support  and  our  admonition  to  the  dedicated 
■:'aff  already  at  v.i>rk  here  to  carry  on. 

OR.     .r\MFS     BIRRVN' 

To  represent  the  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association  is  tlie  President-Elect.  Mr. 
R:u  iiioiid  .AsL. 


MR.      K.JV.MOND       AST.      PRFSIDFNT-M.ECT.      NRTA 

Dr.  Hubbard,  ladies  and  gentleni'jii.  thank 
you.  thank  you  very  much. 

We  who  are  old  are  supposed  to  dream 
dreams,  and  you  who  are  young  are  sup- 
posed to  have  visions.  As  I  and  Foster  pre- 
sent to  you,  on  behalf  of  our  members,  the 
keys  of  this  marvelous  Center  it  is  our  hope 
that  our  dreams  and  your  visions  will  merge 
so  that  in  the  work  that  we  do  here  together 
we  can  make  real  the  vision  of  Isaiah  for 
iuture  generations;  enabling  thern  to  renew 
their  strength,  to  run  and  not  be  weary,  to 
walk  and  faint  not. 

DR.    JAMES    BIRRFN 

Also  to  participate  with  us  is  the  immedi- 
ate Past  President  of  the  Retired  Teachers 
.Association.  Mrs.  Katherine  Pearce.  and  Mr. 
Fred  Faassen.  the  inunediate  Past  President 
of  the  American  Association  ol  Retired 
Persons. 

I  would  like  them  to  rise  and  participate 
in  cutting  the  ribbon  that  binds  the  building. 

In  this  process  we  are  going  to  have  a  pair 
of  ceremonial  scissors  Hrst.  but  then  we  are 
to  have  a  more  cutting  pair,  as  well,  but  the 
photoeraphers  want  the  ceremony. 

MRS.    KATPIERINE    PEARCK 

Dr.  Birren,  Dr.  Hubbard,  honored  guests 
and  friends. 

.Many  of  you  will  recall  that  less  than  two 
years  ago  we  gathered  at  this  site  to  partlcl- 
pate  in  the  groundbreaking  ceremony  that 
marked  the  Ijeginning  of  the  ccjiistruction 
of  this  Center. 

As  we  cut  the  ribbon  today,  symbolizing 
the  formal  opening  of  the  completed  struc- 
ture, it  provides  ample  evidence  of  what 
talented  people  can  accomplish  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

As  the  artist,  the  craft-smen  and  the  la- 
borers pooled  their  energies  and  talents  to 
create  this  beautiful  building,  so  mav  tho.se 
from  the  disciplines  who  labor  from  within 
the  building  likewise  prove  their  talents  and 
energies  to  create  a  beautiful  structure  for 
the  human  spirit. 

MR.    IRED    FAASSE.V 

Will  Mrs.  Pierce,  using  scissors  to  cut  this 
ribbon  is  much  easier  than  breaking  ground 
with  a  shovel,  and  it' is  far  more  rewarding 
For  it  is  evidence  that  our  Associations  not 
only  set  goals  but  see  them  through  to  com- 
pletion. 

More  importantly,  it  means  that  Dr.  Bir- 
ren and  his  staff  can  now  unify  and  expand 
their  work  to  achieve  more  fuliv  the  goal  of 
Dr.  Andrus  which  she  set  of  Insuring  for  all 
older  Americans— lives  of  dignitv.  independ- 
ence and  purpose. 

DR.    JAMES    BIRREN 

I  don't  think  you  knew  that  your  two 
presidents  were  such  cut-ups. 

Now  you  have  evidence  that  tho.se  two 
presidents  are  sharp  as  well. 

We  now  have  an  innovative  event  for  the 
dedication  of  the  building.  The  concept  de- 
veloped that  we  should  have  a  time  capsule 
that  would  be  opened  in  the  year  2000.  in 
which  might  be  placed  our  predictions  about 
the  futtire  of  retirement  and  aging. 

To  assist  us  in  this  event  are  Miss  CecUia 
ONeil.  who  was  President  of  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association  at  the  time  the 
concept  of  this  Center  developed,  and  join- 
ing her  will  be  Mr.  George  Schluderberg  who 
was  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  at  the  onset  of  the  project. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  two 
student  fellowships  named  after  them  the 
tollowing  year,  as  well  for  which  we  are 
deeply  grateful.  To  receive  the  time  capsijle 
will  be  Lisa  Pomeroy  who  is  the  President  of 
the  -•student  Council  of  the  Gerontology 
Center.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  she 
was  one  of  the  recipients  of  this  scholarship 
that  enabled  her  to  contintie  in  her  graduate 
siudie.s. 
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MISS    CECILIA    o'nEILI. 

Dr.  Hubbard.  Dr.  Birren.  distinguished 
guests  and  fellow  members  of  the  American. 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  of  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and 
friends. 

For  those  of  us  who  knew  Dr  Andrus  per- 
sonally, who  loved  her  and  worked  with  her, 
this  dedication  event  has  prompted  emotions 
of  cherished  and   treasured   memories. 

Every  remembrance  of  the  very  .special  Joy 
that  Dr.  Andrus  brought  to  every  human  en- 
counter. 

But  we  have  also  been  looking  ahead  and 
25  years  from  now  when  the  time  capsule  we 
place  within  this  Center  today  is  opened,  that 
generation  of  Americans  will  read  with  spe- 
cial appreciation,  we  trust,  of  our  generations 
hopes  and  dreams  for  the  quality  of  life  that 
^•111  then  exist  for  all  Amercians. 
;  To  describe  the  contents  of  the  time  cap- 
sule. I  have  the  pleastire  of  calling  upon 
Jny  former  associate.  Past  Prcfldent  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Pertons.  Mr. 
George  E.  .Schluderberf.  Mr.  Schluderberg. 

MR.     CEORCE     SCHLVDERDERC 

Fellow  retiree's,  members  of  the  Staff  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Certainly  we  don't  want  the  future  to  for- 
get what  we  have  done  here  today.  'Wlien  this 
time  capsule  is  opened  in  the  year  2000.  of- 
ficials of  this  Center  then— with  interest  and 
with  curiosity — will  greatly  enjoy  tlie  con- 
tents therein. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1968 


I       HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

f  OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^NTATIVES 
Monday,  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Na- 
tional Hou.sing  Act  of  1968.  Congress 
committed  the  Federal  Government  to  a 
schedule  of  housing  construction  that 
would  adequately  provide  for  projected 
housing  needs.  The  national  housing 
goals  production  schedule  adopted  by 
the  administration  in  1970  called  for  the 
production  of  approximately  600.000 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
units  in  each  year  fKom  1973  through 
1960. 

After  the  careful  calculation  of  what 
our  housing  needs  will  be  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  programs  to  administer 
funding,  the  Nixon  administration  an- 
nounced in  January  of  this  year  tiiat  it 
was  cutting  off  funds  for  all  newly  ap- 
proved pro.iects  for  ."-ubsidizcd  housing, 
water  and  sewer  grants,  open  space 
grants  and  public  facility  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  become  greatly 
concerned  with  not  only  the  dismantling 
of  the  present  Federal  public  hoiusing 
programs,  but  with  the  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  t'  e  goal  of  providing  adequate 
housing  for  all  citizens  that  this  action 
signifies.  I  have  written  all  the  directo"s 
of  housing  authorities  in  California  re- 
questing information  as  to  how  the 
freezing  of  funds  has  specifically  affected 
their  programs.  Their  response  was  one 
of  deep  disappointment  over  the  admin- 
istration's actions  and  of  unanimous 
support  for  actions  of  Congress  that 
would  reinstate  these  appi-opriations. 
Statements  from  some  of  the  letters  I 
have  received  follow: 
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In  the  city-  of  Los  Angeles,  there  are 
only  14,000  units  avalable  for  low-income 
families  and  the  elderly  compared  with 
aji  estimated  minimum  need  of  88,500 
unit.s— despite  this  fact,  HUD  has  can- 
celled the  housing  authority's  application 
for  new  construction. 

San  Francisco  officials  have  written 
that  the  President's  "freeze  *  on  public 
housing  funds  has  halted  the  planned 
•construction  of  over  11,000  units  in  the 
Bay  Area— while  there  are  over  6,000 
applicants  waiting  lor  available  units  in 
San  Francisco  alone. 

In  Sacramento,  officials  estimate  that 
rouiTlily  $87  milhon  will  be  lost  to  the 
Sacramento  economy  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  actions,  and  that,  further,  this 
will  represent  the  loss  of  nearly  19.000 
jobs. 

In  the  city  of  San  Diego.  HUD  has 
held  up  approval  of  an  application  for 
1,000  leased  housing  units  under  secton 
23  and  an  application  for  500  imits  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  under  the  Turn- 
key-development program. 

In  tlie  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  applica- 
tions for  600  units  of  Section  23  leased 
housing  have  been  on  file  with  HUD  since 
1970.  To  date,  the  local  housing  author- 
ity has  been  successful  in  obtaining  only 
250  units  of  Turnkey  conventional  bid 
iiousing  and  330  units  of  section  23  leased 
housing. 

The  Oakland  Housing  Authority  has 
been  unable  to  initiate  planning  for  800 
luiits  for  which  construction  was  ex- 
pected to  begin  in  1975. 

In  Alameda,  2,886  families  are  on  wait- 
ing lists  for  housing  and  there  are  only 
650  units  now  under  contract  to  be  built. 
In  Berkeley,  the  housing  authority  has 
been  tapi^ing  its  reserves  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  $10,000  per  month,  due 
to  administration's  failure  to  provide  an 
adequtae  operating  subsidy. 

Ihe  iiousmg  authority  of  the  city  of 
Long  Beach  writes  that  they  have  faced 
great  financial  difficulty  due  to  the  cuts 
in  their  operating  subsidies,  and  this 
situation  has  threatened  their  ability  to 
proi-ierly  operate  existing  units  as  well  as 
plan  for  new  construction. 

In  San  Ecrnaidino.  officials  state  that 
the  current  levels  and  methods  of  fund- 
ing have  prohibited  their  operating  a 
program  that  even  begins  to  provide  ade- 
quaio  housing  for  low-income  families. 

The  housing  authority  of  Contra  Costa 
County  is  having  •'to  trade  off  units  now 
under  contract  for  assistance  because  of 
the  administration's  continuing  refusal 
to  consider  any  increase  in  subsidy  to 
cover  the  increase  of  rentals  in  the  pri- 
vate market." 

In  Kings  County,  tlie  housing  author- 
ity reports  that  the  President's  im- 
poundments have  "slopped  all  proposed 
l>lans  for  additional  housing." 

TJie  director  of  the  housing  authority 
of  the  city  of  Madera  expressed  his  frus- 
traiiun  well: 

As  I  am  :  ure  you  are  well  aware,  many  el- 
forts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  housing 
authorities  and  redevelopment  agencies  to- 
ward the  release  of  these  impounded  lunds. 
All  their  eliorts  have  been  to  no  avail.  We 
don't  know  yet  from  one  day  to  the  ne.\t 
where  we  stand  in  this  particular  situation. 

From  the  San  Joaquin  County  Hou.sing 
Authority.  I  have  learned  that  "produc- 
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tion  of  housing  for  low-income  and  the 
elderly  has  come  to  a  stand.still." 

■Witliin  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley  Coordinated  Housing  Au- 
thorities, there  are  626  units  of  pubhc 
housing  currently  available  and  there  are 
448  families  on  waitmg  lists  for  hous- 
ing— all  additional  production  has  been 
brought  to  a  halt  due  to  the  funding 
freeze. 

In  Kern  County,  the  administration 
has  stopped  the  expenditure  of  56,630.- 
000— S3. 250.000  for  new  housing  con- 
struction and  S4. 764. 000  for  moderniza- 
tion of  liou.-mg  built  prior  to  1954. 

The  h.ousing  authority  of  Yolo  County 
has  had  to  reduce  ii.s  operating  reserves 
to  what  they  con.sider  to  be  a  critical 
level  of  only  S3 1.920.  Additionally,  HUD 
lias  informed  them  that  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  operating  .subsidies  of 
$25,608  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  while  the 
authority  has -determined  that  an  op- 
erating subsidy  of  .S103.000  is  needed. 

The  hoasmg  authority  of  the  city  of 
Eureka  has  applied  for  S45 1.500  to  build 
250  units  which  are  urgently  needed  to 
rei^lace  a  part  of  llie  430  hou.sing  units 
dtlctcd  by  tlie  construction  of  a  free- 
way through  Eureka — their  application 
hi:s  been  denied  by  HUD.  This  author- 
iiy.  v.'lijch  also  optr.ncs  housing  projects 
for  Hinnl>oldt  County,  has  been  denied 
S271.500  for  the  construction  of  150 
units  in  the  county.  To  put  these 
fundin"  denials  in  persiicctive.  there  are 
500  aj»p!ipatlotis  for  public  housing  on 
file  with  tlie  Eureka  Housing  Author- 
it.v. 

Officials  in  the  housing  authority  of 
Ventura  County  have  written  me  that 
their  application  for  400  units  of  lea.sed 
housin;,'  has  been  turned  dowTi  and  that 
there  are  over  350  peo!)le  on  lists  wait- 
ing for  hou.sin.T  to  become  available. 

In  Inglcv.ood,  insufficient  operating 
subsidies  and  the  l.ick  of  special  subsidy 
funding  have,  according  to  officials, 
completely  undermined  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  the  local  housing  authority. 

In  Santa  Paula,  with  580  famihes  and 
elderly  applicants  on  the  v.aiting  list 
for  hou.sing.  HUD  has  disapproved  an 
application  for  50  more  units  under  the 
section  23  leased  housinr.  program. 

In  San  Luis  Obi5j:'0.  voters  approved 
the  construction  of  150  additional  unit.s 
but  HUD  ha:,  f.-.ilcd  lo  make  tlie  funds 
available. 

In  Pleasanton.  the  housing  authority 
had  actunlly  sK:ncd  a  preliminary  loan 
contract  for  the  «con' truction  of  150 
tmit.s — since  January  5.  this  contract  has 
been  rescinded. 

In  Napa,  the  authority  ha^-  had  to 
place  tenants  ui  substandard  units  due 
to  the  great  disparity  between  offered 
rental  payments  and  market   value. 

Tlie  local  authority  in  Fairfield  says 
that  they  may  have  to  lease  substandard 
homes  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  Cedarville.  the  Modoc-La.ssen  In- 
dian Housing  Authority  made  a  request 
for  additional  funding  after  having 
made  a  mistake  in  their  original  fund- 
ing application  due  to  HUD's  invoking 
an  arbitrary  deadline  for  submission  of 
the  ap))lication. 

In  San  Buenaventura,  applications 
for  nearly  $2.5  million  in  housing  funds 
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have  been  denied  and  returned  as   of 
May  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  widespread  ramifica- 
tions of  these  actions  by  the  adminis- 
tration are  self-evident  when  we  con- 
sider that  fully  30  million  Americans 
are  inadequately  housed  in  unsafe,  un- 
healthy, overcrowded  quarters.  The  ad- 
ministration's actions  will  make  It 
nearly  impossible  for  many  low-  and 
middle-income  Americans  to  find  rea- 
.sonabl\  priced  housing  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

For  example,  in  some  melroijolitan 
areas  construction  costs  are  so  high 
that  it  is  impossible  to  build  multifam- 
ily  housing  at  a  cost  that  would  permit 
rents  to  be  held  under  $125  a  room  per 
month  without  Government  assistance. 
But,  when  Federal  .subsidies  are  com- 
bined with  State  and  local  sub.sidies, 
rents  can  be  reduced  to  approximately 
S45  a  room  per  month. 

The  elimination  of  tlie.se  programs 
will,  therefore,  retard  greatly  the  level 
of  construction  that  can  be  maintained 
in  the  future.  In  HUD's  Regional  Area 
No.  9.  including  Nevada.  Arizona,  and 
California,  the  number  of  funded  appli- 
cations as  of  January  5,  1973.  the  cut- 
off date,  was  38.129  units,  while  un- 
funded applications  numbered  31.887 
units — nearly  46  percent. 

Nationally,  the  estimated  reduction  in 
total  new  subsidized  housing  .starts  in 
calendar  year  1973  would  be  about 
72,000  from  1972.  In  the  first  half  of 
1974  an  estimated  129.000  units  micht  be 
started  and  in  the  second  half  of  1974 
perhaps  enough  additional  starts  might 
be  made  to  roduce  an  annual  total  of 
roughly  200.00C  starts  making  for  an- 
other 72.000  decline  between  1973  and 
1974.  or  a  decline  of  144.000  from  1972 
to  1974.  Most  significantly,  this  policy 
leads  to  the  e.xpectation  of  practically 
no  subsidized  starts  in  the  latter  part 
of  1974  and  in  1975. 

The  cutback  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments funding  of  housing  construction 
is  unfortunately  taking  place  at  a  time 
of  high  prices  and  low  production  in  the 
nonsubsidized  housing  market.  My  State 
of  California  accounts  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  new  units  built  in  the 
western  region  of  the  country.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  1972.  the  median 
price  of  a  house  sold  in  the  West  was 
S28.900.  about  13  percent  higher  than 
a  year  previously. 

At  the  same  time,  morl^'age  interest 
rates  have  been  increa.sing.  In  San  Diego. 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Jo.se  the  effective 
interest  rates  on  FHA-insured  and  VA- 
guaranteed  home  loans  closed  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  averaging  close  to  7''4 
percent.  As  a  result,  the  inventory  of  un- 
sold homes  has  been  building  up.  and 
the  rate  of  building  permit  issuances  has 
been  dropping  off.  In  the  early  part  of 
tliis  year,  the  units  in  structures  for 
which  building  permits  were  issued,  the 
units  in  structures  for  which  building 
permits  were  issued  in  the  West  were  at 
a  sea.sonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  507.- 
000.  compared  with  609.000  a  year  earlier. 
Tlie  alternative  of  renting  also  has  be- 
come more  expensive  as  rents  have  risen 
about  2.7  percent  a  year  in  San  Francisco 
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and  slightly  over  2  percent  a  year  in  San 
Diego. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  obvious 
need  for  the  funding  of  programs  to  keep 
housing  construction  at  a  level  that  will 
produce  enough  units  for  the  Nation's 
future  needs,  what  possibly  could  be  the 
rea.sons  for  the  administration's  reasons 
for  cutting  off  funds  for  Federal  housing. 

When  former  Secretary  Ronmey  an- 
nounced the  administration's  actions,  he 
noted  that  budgetary  considerations  had 
contributed  to  the  decision  to  cut  housing 
funds,  but  then,  most  disturbingly,  he  re- 
ferred to  f  raudulence  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  program  and  to  the 
rapes,  thefts,  and  muggings  that  .seem  to 
plague  subsidized  housing  projects  as 
having  al.so  contributed  to  this  decision. 

In  reference  to  the  issue  of  fraudu- 
lence.  the  Secretary  was  clearly  using  an 
administrative  problem,  arisin.g  frotn  in- 
adequate quality  standards  and  refenla- 
tion.  as  a  basis  for  dismissing  tlic  value  of 
the  entire  concept  of  federally  funded 
and  administered  subsidized  hou.sing 
programs.  Second,  with  respect  to  the 
crime  problem,  this  unfortunate  circum- 
.stance  cannot  m  any  way  be  logically 
considered  to  have  resulted  from  the 
Federal  Government's  construction  of 
multifamily  hou.sing  for  such  housing 
will  have  to  be  built  to  meet  future  needs 
whether  it  is  built  by  the  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governments.  Instead,  our  fail- 
lu-e  to  aderiuately  provide  community  de- 
velopment and  supportive  social  pro- 
grams for  those  citizens  for  which  we 
construct  new  housing  has  allowed  crimi- 
nal activity  to  focus  in  these  housing 
projects. 

Under  examination  the  reasons  appear 
incredibly  weak,  and  yet  it  is  for  the.se 
reasons  that  the  administration  has  cur- 
tailed housing  funding  and  has  .so  ad- 
versely afTocted  the  total  economy.  It  is 
estimated  that  rl-.ese  actions  will  cost  the 
economy  S.H  biUion  over  the  18-month 
period.  However,  just  as  imj^ortantly.  it 
is  estimated  that  230.000  jobs  will  be  lost 
over  the  next  2  years  due  to  tiie  cutoff 
of  funds.  With  unemployment  running 
at  extremely  hi'-;h  levels  and  interest 
rates  and  building  costs  ever  increasing, 
the  administration's  in.sensitivity  to  the 
problems  of  the  citizens  and  local  com- 
munities of  this  country  is  revealed  in  a 
most  disturbing  lit;ht. 

To  this  point  I  have  been  limiting  my 
remarks  to  the  termination  of  Federal 
funding  for  subsidized  housing,  but  the 
Admini.-,tration  lias  also  cut  off  funds  for 
sewer  and  water  grants  and  i)ublic  facil- 
ity loans.  As  long  as  no  new  aijprovals 
are  i)ermitted  under  these  programs, 
nonsubsidized  housing  will  also  be  slowed 
down.  In  a  number  of  metropolitan  areas, 
a  shortage  of  adequate  sewacie  facilities 
has  caused  State  and  county  authorities 
to  place  a  moratorium  on  new  building 
permits.  Restrictions  on  the  issuance  of 
the.se  funds  is  expected  to  reduce  non- 
subsidized  housin*.;  production  by  11  per- 
cent from  1972  to  1973.  10  percent  from 
1973  to  1974.  and  20  percent  between  1972 
and  1974. 

Mr.  St)eaker.  we  cannot  allow  the 
President  tiirough  his  totally  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  to  frustrate  the  will  of 
Congress  and  disregard  the  needs  of  the 
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poor  and  the  inadequately  housed  of  our 
Nation.  The  same  authority  we  used  to 
originally  fund  the  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance programs  must  be  exercised  to 
enact  "anti-impoundment"  legislation 
which  will  require  Uie  President  to  spend 
the  appropriations  CongressTnakes. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  fully 
weigh  the  harmful  effects  of  the  admin- 
istration's actions  on  communities 
throughout  the  Nation,  when  Congress 
considers  anti-impoundment  legislation. 


LABOR -HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
TITLE  I,  ESEA 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  been  studying 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  throughout  these  first  6 
months  of  1973. 

The  appropriations  for  this  title  in  the 
appropriations  bill  to  be  considered  to- 
morrow will  cause  our  committee  and 
this  Congress  and  the  States  involved 
some  serious  difficulties.  The  problems 
are  these — the  bill  carries  a  "hold-harm- 
less" feature  that  no  State  shall  receive 
less  than  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
but  without  substantial  increases  in  ap- 
propriations some  States  are  just  not  en- 
titled to  that  appropriation  and  should 
begin  the  transition  to  lesser  amounts. 

In  fi.scal  year  1972,  the  allocation  for 
title  I.  ESEA.  was  ba.sed  on  the  1960  cen- 
sus. The  1970  census  has  shown  that  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  there  are  46-per- 
cent fewer  children  from  families  with 
incomes  of  .$2,000  or  less  as  there  were 
in  1960.  Many  States  lost  15  to  25  per- 
cent more  than  that— the  largest  drop 
was  practically  70  percent — while  others 
either  stayed  relatively  steady  or  had  net 
gains— the  highest  was  23  percent. 

To  continue  to  pay  those  States  which 
have  lost  60  and  70  percent  of  their  low- 
income  population  the  same  amount  as 
if  they  still  had  tho.se  children  in  atten- 
dance is  simply  ridiculous.  The  commit- 
tee bill  by  holding  every  State  harmless 
to  1972.  when  the  1960  census  was  .still 
being  used,  continues  to  pay  States  on 
the  basis  of  information  that  was  14 
years  old.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
we  let  those  States  phase  into  reality. 
I  would  suggest  that  they  receive  only 
tiirec-fourths  of  the  difference  between 
the  amount  they  would  have  received  in 
1974  without  the  committee  floor  and  the 
amount  provided  for  in  the  committee 
bill.  Since  the  committee  bill  is  based  on 
1972  and  most  of  tne.se  States  did  have 
their  grant  levels  reduced  some  in  fiscal 
1973.  the  effect  would  still  provide  most 
of  these  States  with  more  money  than 
they  had  in  1973.  For  these  States  it 
would  prevent  them  from  going  back  up 
to  the  1972  level.  In  four  States  it  would 
reduce  gfants  slightly  below  1973.  repre- 
senting about  a  3-percent  aggregate  loss 
for  those  four  States. 

The  General  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
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seems  inclined,  at  this  time,  to  raise  the 
income  level  from  $2,000  to  at  least 
$3,000.  and  some  want  to  go  to  $4,000. 
This  would  substantially  reduce  the 
weighting  of  AFDC  in  the  formula.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  it  is  foolish  to 
allow  tlio.se  States  which  benefit  greatly 
from  the  current  foimula.  but  which 
v.ould  not  gain  as  mi;ch  under  various 
rcvi'^ions  being  cor.sidered  by  cur  com- 
niittee.  from  recci\ing  an  aitificially  in- 
flated amount  for  this  1  year. 

When  title  I  was  first  enacted.  AFDC 
v.as  conceived  of  as  a  minor  adjustment 
to  the  formula.  Today  in  at  le.Tst 
two  States  70  percent  of  the  children 
counted  for  the  formula  are  those  on 
AFDC.  This  is  an  incredible  story  of  a 
tail  that  has  learned  to  v.ag  tlic  dog. 
Further.  AFDC  is  not  a  -^ood  indicator  of 
educational  need.  As  wilne.s.<-es  fi-om 
HEW's  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice pointed  out  in  a  hearing  before  our 
committee  2  weeks  ago.  AFDC  is  a  i)ro- 
pram  that'  is  distinctly  antirural  and 
there  is  good  evidence  that  there  are 
certain  rncial  and  ethnic  groups  who 
simply  refuse  to  go  on  v.elfare.  In  half 
the  States,  a  family  cannot  receive  aid 
if  the  father  is  present  in  the  home.  To 
base  aid  to  education  on  such  factors, 
including  an  incentive  in  the  form  of 
money  for  the  schools  if  the  father  is 
ab.sent  from  the  family,  is  the  heicht  of 
folly  in  our  social  policv.  Gen.erally 
speaking,  those  States  whicli  would  gain 
because  their  AFDC  rolls  have  increased 
from  400  to  cno  pcrcciu  in  a  10-year  pe- 
riod should  not  receive  tliat  amount  until 
our  committee  determines  the  future 
formula  later  th'is  year. 

I  think  any  State  sliould  l:e  permitted 
to  receive  at  least  10  percent  more  than 
it  did  in  1972.  Anv  State  gainini-  more 
than  10  percent  should  be  held  to  one- 
half  the  gai!i  over  the  lO-jJcrcent 
growth.  In  almost  all  States  the.'^e  ad- 
justments would  be  rather  minor.  In 
four  States  they  would  be  S300.000  or 
less.  In  only  on^^  .State  would  the  firure 
exceed  $2.5  milJicn. 

In  sum.  v.c  .■-hould  free  the  authoriza- 
tion committee  to  come  up  with  a  good 
formula  while  at  the  same  time  permit- 
ting the  1970  census  to  come  into  effect. 


LONG  ISLAND  AEROSPACE  K*"OW- 
HOW  PERFORMS  FLAWLFSSLV  IN 
SKYLAB 

HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I.N'  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPUEKEN'TATIVES 

Monday.  Junc'i25.  1973 
Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  Yoik.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  nearly  cvcrvthinp  else  was 
going  wrong  v.ith  the  Skvlab.  one  thing 
was  going  right.  That  was  the  exneri- 
mental  waste  manncement  svstem  riovei- 
oped  by  Fairchild  Republic  Co.  of  Farm- 
ingdale.  Long  Island.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts from  Skylab  radio  transmis'^ioi-.s 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  high  re-jard 
the  astronauts  themselves  had  for  the 
high  quality  work  turned  out  in  the  3d 
Congressional  Distiicl  of  New  York: 
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rapt.  Pete  Conrad,  Skvlab  conimanc!rr: 
"The  waste  niana;.-eniem  and  hypicne  eqviip- 
ment  turned  out  to  be  a  fantastically  pleas- 
ant surj-in.'-p.  I  probably  was  the  nirst 
adamant  afain.st  the  fact  that  the  coUectlcn 
equipivicnt  wciukl  work  and  we  have  all  dis- 
covered plea^anllv  that  it  works  in  an  ab- 
solutely outstanding  nianner  and  I  have  to 
ra*c   it  as  excellent." 

Pai'l  J.  Wfitz.  Skvlab  pilot:  "I  .  .  .  have 
\:rn\  deliriously  happy  and  surpriied  with 
f.te  operation  of  the  .  .  .  v..".ste  efjuipineni.  ' 

Dr,  JosFfji  P.  Kekwin.  Skvlab  scientist 
pilot:  "Inridentally.  I  do  not  know  whether 
vc  stated  bcfr-re.  but  v.e  owe  otir  f;re:ite-:t 
appreciation  in  part  to  the  people  wiio  de- 
signed the  wa>;e  m.'lna^:ement  system.  It  ha.s 
worked  r^iuch  belter  than  anticipated  and 
has  been'  e.«.scntially  trouble  free  and  not 
tcrri'lv  time  onsiuuinL;  " 


I:T0RV  op  BROKEN  TREATIES 
RAISES  WARNING  FLAG  OVER 
C    RHENT  SOVIET  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  iTNNFSsrr 
IN   iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondan.  Jiu2r  25.  1973 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tcnncs'-cc,  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  we  all  wi.sji  President  Nixon 
.s'ufcess  in  the  recent  negotiations  with 
Sf^Mct  Chairm.'n  Leonid  Brezhnev  just 
C(  n:luded. 

However,  the  lessons  of  history  clearly 
tcarh  that  the  record  of  Russia  with  re- 
spect to  keeping  its  word  with  the  United 
Slates  and  others  is  a  negative  record 
of  broken  treaties  and  agreements  in 
li.   ny  areas. 

In  this  ccnnection.  becau.'-e  of  the  in- 
terest of  rny  coileacucs  and  the  American 
pcoile.  I  place  m  tlie  Record  my  recent 
newsleiier.  Ca;  itol  Conmients: 
History    c.f    Broken    Sovift    Treaties    at.-d 

ArRFFMFNrs     Raises     Red     Warning     Flag 

C\TR    Crr:P.F-;T    NrCOTIATInNS 

This  week.  President  Nixon  and  Soviet  Po- 
lilir:.!  Boss  Leonid  Biezltnev  liave  been  en- 
pairing  in  a  scries  of  conferences.  hopefuUv 
towards  pronioliiig  peace  and  better  uiidiT- 
staiidm^. 

Certainly  all,of  us  wish  the  President  suc- 
cess in  his  negotiations  with  the  Russian 
lerder— but  a  word  of  cautiou  is  in  order. 
Easfd  on  Russia's  long  recorti  of  broken 
trci.ties  and  ogreenients.  any  proposed  agree- 
ment should  be  viewed  with  reservation — 
especially  those  reUiting  to  ditarniament 
which  concern  the  national  sccuritv  of  the 
U.iitcd  fctatcs. 

Trere  is  .speculation  that  the  United  States 
and  Russia  may  make  fur'ther  commitments 
limiting  the  amount  and  type  of  nuclear 
weapons  each  Nation  may  have  in  its  posse.s- 
sion.  It  is  known  that  the  Prosideni  and  the 
XM'-ian  Chairman  discussed  a  new  arms 
c.iht'rol  formiHa  as  the  b;isis  for  a  further 
r.tit-emeat  as  a  part  of  the  Str.uegic  Arms 
Linn  tat  io)i  Talks  (SALT)  — concennng  nuil- 
tiple  warlut'.d  delivery  systems  and  otiier 
oiiipjc.'i  n.ililary  issues. 

The  President  during  liis  earlier  visit  to 
Ru.st.ia  signed  an  arms  control  a-reetnent  — 
.bALT  I— which  many  interpret  as  iti'ing  the 
.''oviet  Union  a  clear  superiority  in  interc.  n- 
tii-.cntal  b.-iilistics  mi.-^siles-  the  delivery  sys- 
tems f«'r  nuclear  bombs  Under  this  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  is  limited  to   1.0.'54 

missile'^  while  the  Russians  r.in  have  1.618 

a  •^^uperiiTity  of  5C4  ICBMs  for  the  Ru-^.sians. 
Aoiordinj;    to   respected    and    reliable    au- 
thorities, tlie  Riissiaii  mi.'-s'les  are  kiri^cr  than 
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tlic  largest  United  States  ICBMs  and  can 
carry  a  payload  four  tinges  as  heavy  as  our 
missiles, 

.SALT  I  also  limited  the  United  States  to 
44  nuclear  submarines  while  permitting  the 
Soviet  Union  to  have  62-  -a  superiority  of  18, 
The  current  question  now  is  whetlier  the 
Unitod  States  will  al.so  compromise  its  c\ir- 
rent  lead  in  multiple  warhead  weaiions  sys- 
tems A  multiple  warhead,  at  the  name  indl- 
'  ales,  can  include  a  number  of  nuclear  bombs 
in  a  sinj.ie  warhead  that  can  be  dirented  to 
separate  tariJcTs  from  a  .sinsle  mi,ssile  firing, 
'the  crucial  importance  of  these  weapons  is 
two-fold-  Tlie  fin^t  is  that  Ihi,':  Is  the  one  area 
in  which  the  United  States  has  a  clear  su- 
periority, and  secondly,  multiple  warlieiius 
I  or  MlRVsi  by  their  very  nafire  to  some 
extent  compen:,ate  for  the  United  States  iii- 
fenority  in  the  number  of  misiiles. 

It  i.s  reported  that  these  who  piny  de.idl" 
tiiCoretj^Cal  war  games  in  the  Department  t/f 
Dofdise  call  conceive  of  a  situation  v.l.trc 
an  overpowering  .Soviet  superiorly  in  n\i- 
clcar  weapons  could  result  in  a  surprise  first 
strike  that  would  knock  out  this  Nation  ; 
land-based  mi.ssile  sites  in  the  United  Sl.^trs 
and  Europe.  This  is  all  speculation,  of  coiin^e. 
but  this  demonstraies  the  sensitive.  fT'fi.il 
and  momentous  nature  of  further  nuclear 
arms  liinitations. 

Another  important  point  is  that  as.siimini: 
Chairman  Brezhnev  is  sincere  and  lnterd.s 
to  keep  agreeiiients  which  he  make.*,  he  will 
not  always  be  the  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Washington  pre.ss  is  speculatiii.^ 
that  the  sue  Css  or  failure  of  the  current 
talks  may  linve^ome  be.iring  on  how  long  lie 
liokls  power  beca-i-ie  the  militaristic  group  In 
tlie  Kremlin  i.s  known  to  oppose  his  efforts  to 
a'^hieve  a  reconciliation  with  the  United 
States.  This,  of  course,  places  further  pres- 
sure on  the  President  to  readi  af.reen.eii:s 
tiiat  Brezhnev  can  point  to  at  home  as  «-x- 
amplL-s  of  the  success  of  his  policy  of  detente 
and  reconciliation  with  the  United  S'ates 
Premier  Stalin  once  said:  "Good  word^  are  a 
mask  for  the  concealment  of  bad  dreds, 
tin -'•re  diplomacy  is  no  more  possible  than 
lirv  water  or  iron  wood." 

In  line  with  this  Stalinist  philosojjl-.y.  tiie 
House  Foreii.;n  Atlairs  Committee,  in  a  re- 
port dated  bc-ptember  27.  lOCI.  cued  ib  iy.i- 
ciiic  Soviet  violations  of  inieniaticnal  tre.r.- 
i:cs  and  a^recnu nt,^— a  history  of  fiagr.iiit  vi- 
olations and  breaches  of  faith  by  the  country 
with  which  we  are  currently  negotiating. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  iinited  States 
has  never  lost  a  war  or  won  a  conference.  Our 
record  in  the  last  category  uiiwkes  many  ob- 
servers skeptical.  The  Russians  ..re  sucii  hard 
bargainers  that  the  United  States  u.s.jaliy 
winds  up  on  the  short  end  of  the  deal 
whether  in  nuclear  weapoii.s'cr  comniercwl 
items. 

The  eraiii  deal,  for  exr.mple.  was  extremely 
fa\orable    to    the    Soviet    Ur.irn.    This    ill 
billii.n  deal  v.ith  the  Sox  let  Union  depleted 
American  wheat  and  gram  re  cr\es,  contrib- 
uted  to  mflaiicu   in  the  United  State?.  i;i- 
cre.iscd  the  price  of  food  to  American  cuw- 
siimtrs  and  feed  to  farmers.  ai:d  re.siilted  iv. 
mnjor  dislocations  of  our  rail  freight  s\fem 
On  top  of  this,  the  Riussians.  which  liavf 
the  se'-ond  l.irgest  f:old  reserve, in  the  WMri'!. 
bought  the  prain  on  this  basis— 1700  million 
with  depreciated  dollars  which  they  bought 
with  their  gold  froin  Swiss  b.inkers  and  j60U 
ivuUion  on  low  interest  credit.  In  ether  wnrds. 
if  the  United  States  had  insisted  on  payment 
in  gold  rather  than  in  devalued  dollar',   it 
w^ould  have  been  to  our  distinct  advantage 
In  the  first  place,  the  United  States 'obviously 
i.'ceds  to  holoter  its  gold  re-trvcs  to  strerij.'th- 
en  tiie  dollar  which  h.is  now  been  twice  de- 
value;! a-.d  depicted.  As  the  price  of  gold  is 
rising  steadily   while   the  dollar  declines   in 
value  abroad,  pavntent    in   !"-.^d   would   iiave 
strengthened    the    dollar    and    our    gold    re- 
Kcrtc.     .■ 
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And  the  Russians  desperately  wanted  ih? 
wheat  because  of  a  poor  harvest  so  this  Na- 
tion V  as  bargaining  from  strengili.  and  yot. 
the  United  States  subsidized  the  deal  by 
i-uaran teeing  Russia  a  certain  price  for  wheat 
— $1  6J  per  bushel.  However,  when  the  in- 
ternational grain  brokers  began  purchasing 
uold  to  fulfill  the  United  States  commit- 
niem.  the  price  of  wheat  rose  and  the  United 
Slates  paid  the  duTeremc  to  the^c  brokers 
between  the  guaranteed  price  and  tlie  in- 
creased price  to  tlie  tune  of  iuindreds  of 
nu'li-ms  of  dollars. 

With  furtlier  arms  and  commerritil  uLrrc?- 
mcnis  pi'tiding.  let  u.s  hope  tlu^t  history  will 
not  repent  itself  in  the  current  ne:;otia*io!is 
tor— oil  the  record  it  is  difficult  to  have 
iMith  in  any  agreement  witli  Ru.-^sia. 

Beware    of    the    Bear.    Mr     President. 


.XNDRUS  GERONTOLOGY  CENTER 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    II'Mii' 
r;  THE  HOUSE  OF  rKinniE.VTATIVES 

Friday.  J'.nr  22.  1973 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaiio.  Mr.  SiJCcker,  I 
Uiint  10  bring  to  the  attentio  i  of  niv  col- 
le'^'.'ue.s  an  addrc.'^.s.  delivcroa  by  Dr.  Ruth 
H  We^'.  as.'^ofiate  direttor  lur  training  of 
t';e  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology 
Center,  which  describes  the  need  for 
fiiincd  specialists  in  a^iing  if  v.e  are  to 
be  successful  in  c-tir  efforts  to  improve 
til"  lives  of  Anierir.i"s  L'O  million  older 
Atne'icans. 

,nr  Wes's  remark.^:,  Mr  Speaker,  were 
d  'Inered  during  the  v.eek  of  February 
IJ.  when  the  University  of  Southern 
California  dedicated  impre.<^sive  new  fa- 
cilities for  the  Andrus  Center. 

Said  Dr.  VVeg  wiiii  ve?taid  to  training 
in  the  field  of  aguit:;: 

'I'iie  decade  of  tlie  197()'s  ii  tiie  dee:\de  In 
whi'  h  m-tior  plans  for  trainii'.e  nui-^i  be  put 
into  effect  Crucial  to  the  national  effort  to 
pfuide  t^ainln^'  at  all  levels  is  the  develop- 
niPiit  and  implem.  irat  !•  ;i  of  jirogranis  to 
"ram  the  trainer.s 

A  little  more- tt. an  rnc-third  of  a  million 
pfT'ple  are  workiiig  todr,y  with  and  ffir,  21 
iiiiUion  older  AnicntMns.  In  1968  the  ihen- 
rv'iriiig  Secretary  c.f  Hoiillh,  Educ;»ti(jn.  and 
Wi-Ifare  Wilbur  Cnlien.  predicfed  tliat  more 
than  a  million  workers  will  be  iif.eded  in 
l!»8i»— only  7  short  vcars  av.ay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Recohd  Dr. 
Wegs  cogent  an;il<>i^  ot  the  training 
i.eeds  with  reference  to  the  eideilv.  ano 
the  efforts  of  the  Andius  Center  to  help 
mret  those  needs: 

F.')'•r^TI^.^J  .\nu  TI>^:^'I^•(.  at  ti-.--   Etiikt. 
Percy  Axonrs  OtnoNioLocv  Cunter 

■V  couple  of  months  ago  I  received  the'1971 
Wlitf  House  Conference  on  Aging  Section 
Rt.,-oinmendations  on  Training.  I  torn  mend 
iL  to  Vf.ur  careful  siudv.  Let.  me  read  a  brief 
:-.'.terpl  from  the  preamble  'The  resolution 
Jt  these  significant  human  problems  re- 
ciiutcs  a  large  cadre  of  per.^onnol  trained  in 
and  committed  to  the  field  of  aging  What 
;<  ntccisary  is  the  development  of  innovative 
and  creative  prO(,rums  to  provide  training 
t</r  the  total  range  of  occupations  ptoviding 
services  to  older  persons,  and  specifically  for 
profes-iional  and  scholarly  program.,  prepar- 
i!;g  people  to  work  in  the  field  of  agni^-.  The 
decade  of  the  197U'.-,  1.,  the  decaJe  in  which 
major  plans  for  training  must  be  put  into 
etiect.  Crucial  to  the  national  ellmt  to  pro- 
vide training  at  all  le-.eK  i.,  the  dc;c!op;ne!iL 
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and    implementation    of   programs    to    train 
the  trainers. 

We  agree  then— a  critical  shortage  exists 
of  trained  personnel  in  the  field  of  aging.  A 
little  more  than  i;,rd  of  a  million  people  are 
working  today  with  and  for  21  million  older 
Americans.  In  1908  the  then-retiring  Secre- 
tary of  Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wil- 
bur Cohen,  predicted  that  more  tiian  a  mil- 
lion vorkeis  will  be  needed  in  1980— onlv  7 
short  years  away. 

Not  very  much  has  changed  that  picture 
since  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
in  December.  I;i71.  On  the  contrary  these  are 
days  of  great  concern  indeed — 'he  future  of 
training  programs  all  over  the  coiintrv  are 
faced  with  uncertainty.  The  dcdnitive  pledge, 
of  the  Administration  at  the  White  Hoiis/ 
Conference  on  Aging  is  in  Jeopardy  bv  virtue 
of  the  Pre.sidential  veto  of  monies  aiid  pro- 
grams If  much  of  training  is  set  a.=ide  as  a 
wasteful  frill,  .services  to  the  eldcrlv.  today 
and  tomorrow  will  be  left  to  the  unknowing, 
unskilled — undone  by  what  may  be  cla.ssified 
in  the  future  as  the  shortsightedness  of  a 
budget. 

V.HAr    AND    WHOM    DO     WE    NEED'.' 

S  'ccifically.  teachers  and  research  in  col- 
lege;, universities  and  professional  schools 
with  programs  in  aging  and  lor  tlio  aged: 
federal,  state  and  coinni'iiiity  personnel  in 
planning  and  ndn-.ini.'-.irntion;  worker.^  in 
senior  centers;  ma  lageinciit  personnel  in  rc- 
ttremciit  hou.sipc-;  p.T^on'icI  for  convales- 
cent. iiursiniT  hemes  and  hospitali;  persoti- 
nel  m  other  direct  services  to  the  elderlv,  as 
in  conimunity  and  home  delivered  .services; 
recreation  porsr;iriPl;  soci.-.l  workers  in  one- 
to-one  rolaiion^i-.'ps  atid  fianlly  there  are 
llio.io  that  ..re  lu.v  more  ih.aii  ever  do  jxr- 
atcly  needed  fir  nctiin  nnd  advocacy.  Tiie 
longer  I  :stay  \.'.V^  the  concerns  of  aging  and 
the  aged,  tiie  mr.rp  i  learn— and  our  tmin- 
itig  piouram  Ls  now  in  its  7th  vmr— the 
longer  gro\.-i  my  li.-t  of  es-ssntin!  perso  :ncl 
for  the  iiekt. 
lET  V-,  loos;  at  ::ov.-  \vn  ijavi:  T.Titro  to  fii.i 

THE     NEEn 

Tile  Aiidru.=;  Center's  overall  trnrnint;  pro- 
gram has  grown  fi-om  2:3  stude  us  in  196t>  to 
5G  todoy— from  a  doctoral  degree  i)rograiii 
to  tiiree  diJferent  degree  awarding  patter'/; 
today.  1)  In  environmental  siudlo.s,  whicii 
include-  architecture  and  urban  a'ld  re- 
gional planning,  the  sti'dei'ts  work  toward  ri 
masters  degree.  2|  A  doctorate  is  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  the  trainees  in  biologv, 
P-Acholopv.  .'.octal  v.ork  and  soctoion:y.  .3)  Tlie 
Fall  oi  Ifiv.j  \vill  find  some  studenn  enroUed 
in  a  ne'.v.  unique  joint  degree  program — 
masters  in  social  v.ork  and  masters  in  pub- 
lic administration  -.vith  a  .specialization  in 
anmg.  The  graduates  of  this  program  will 
move  into  tiie  field  as  middle  level  odminis- 
'ratori  and  planner.--,  so  crucial  to  the  pur- 
pose, of  agencies  and  local  prc^raiiis  dealing 
dlri-ctiy  with  older  persons. 

Aliiioiifii  our  m.!jor  educat!Oi\il  eHorts  to 
da-e  have  been  with  the  gradunt?.  since  1970 
we  hr.vo  dcvelotfed  courses  to  interest  and 
serve  Increasing  numbers  of  undergraduate 
rludenis.  The  positive  respnnse  if  hundreds 
ol  .  tudent-.  to  these  interdisciplinary  c!a.sses 
111  iiitioductory  gerontology  and  liunian  de- 
velopment gives  witness  to  student  concern 
for  tlie  h'imaii  condiiioii.  What  wc  do  has 
been  in  terms  cf  a  particular  view  of  the 
'•liip:Uions  i-i  a»inc  that  reriuire  answers,  in 
terms  of  the  cliaiiging  needs  of  okler  ind:- 
viflual':  and  society. 

The  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Center  i-  com- 
mitted to  an  educational  philo.sophy  whicli 
recognizes  the  complexity  of  human  develop- 
ment. And  .snice  there  are  many  dimensions 
to  •being  and  growing  human"  tliis  multi- 
dii^ciphnary  training  program  in  adult  de- 
velopment, and  aging  includes  architecture, 
biology,  Social  work,  sociology,  phy.sical  edu- 
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cation,  psycliology.  public  administration  and 
urban  and  regional  pL^nning.  It  is  with  the 
insights,  information  and  energies  from  all 
these  disciplines  focusing  on  aging  and  the 
aged  that  we  may  better  understand  the 
inter-dependence  of  the  emotions  and  the 
body  in  any  one  individual,  the  transactions 
among  individuals,  and  the  significant  inter- 
action between  llie  individual  and  the  en- 
vironment. Our  instruction  philosophy  is 
also  expressed  in  the  concept  tliat  education 
and  training  of  future  persor.nel  in  aging 
needs  to  take  place  through  the  Center's 
acti-,  ities  of  research  and  community  proj- 
c.-'s  as  well  as  in  the  cla.ssroom. 

WHAT  GOES   INTO  THE  EDt.^CATION  AND  TRAIMNtl 
roR    C-EItO.NTOLOCY    AT    THE    CEN1I:R.> 

Incoming  graduate  students  must  first  be 
accepted  into  the  department  of  their  choice. 
After  identifying  gerontology  as  their  in- 
terest, they  are  co.isidered  for  traineeships 
by  a  committee  of  Preceptors  and  students. 
As  students  in  lite  aging  program  they  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  their  discipline,  and 
of  the  Center  with  a  variety  of  courses  and 
seminaTS.  CoUoquia  bring  visiting  lecturers 
who  provide  different  perspectives  in  geron- 
tology for  faculty,  staff  and  students.  Another 
major  source  of  information  and  stimulation 
is  the  Center's  unique  Summer  Institule 
progrun,  offered  for  the  first  time  in  19G7 
with  eight  courses.  This  summer,  si.x  year.- 
laler,  there  will  be  a  greatly  expanded  Insti- 
tute offering  thirty  different  classes  from 
architecture  to  philosophy,  and  a  mtniber 
of  newly  organized  tindergradu.ite  and  grad- 
uate courses.  This  is  indeed  a  multidiscipli- 
nary  interdisciplinary  educational  experi- 
ence. Faculty,  students  and  professionals 
■Aitli  dillereiit  interests  are  brought  from  all 
over  i-he  country  for  an  exchange  of  ideas 
in  research  and  practice.  Our  students  are 
encouraged  to  incorporate  a  field  work  as- 
signment. i!i  some  community  or  institu- 
tionalized setting  with  the  elderly,  to  add  a 
rt--:i"  life  sit ii.it  1)11  to  the  books  and  papor.^ 
I  i  academy. 

JTany  of  tlic  trainees  act  as  dlscuaaion 
lea'iers  and  teaching  assi;,tant.-,  in  seine.Ucr 
course.;,  continuing  education  insiitiitc;  and 
the  Summer  Institute.  They  also  make  pres- 
entatl.-Vf's  to  a  variety  of  community  orga- 
ni^.itions  .s'ich  as  the  United  Automobile 
Worker.s  Retirement  Group.  Pan  time  and 
summer  work  project.s  of  great  practical  im- 
portance to  the  aging  population  have  in- 
volved some  of  our  students.  Tiiis  pa.it  .sum- 
mer two  Kiudeiits  were  employed  by  tiie 
California  Commission  on  Aging  cliargcd 
with  preparing  Los  Angeles  and  San  Ber- 
nardino Counties  admini.  tratively  for  the 
federally  funded  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly.  Trainees  also  learn  to  tackle  some 
ba.sic  qucs;ions  in  the  study  of  aging.  They 
are  part  of  ongoing  re.earcli  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Center:  in  environmenlal 
studies  (i)laiiiiing-.  housing  and  env  ironinen- 
tal  .sociology);  in  biology,  as  in  the  biology 
of  behavior  tin  tlie  neuro-chemistry  of 
learnii)'^  I :  ui  d  in  the  molecular  aspects  of 
development  and  aging,  in  social  gerontology 
and  .in  psychology.  .\n  exciting  intercourse 
with  older  persons  has  been  devel  iped  with 
the  member.-,iup  of  llie  .'\inericaii  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association,  at  niiic^ 
through  locally  ija.,ed  chapter  mc-elitig.;  and 
also  through  camperships  tluring  viication 
liolidays.  We  all  perceive  these  as  marvelous 
opportunities  to  bridge  any  g,>ncration  gap 
against  the  inviting  back-drop  of  a  holiday 
perspective  and  the  beauty  of  nature. 

Yet  another  happy  connection  from  these 
two  orgaiii:-:ations  to  the  training  program 
relates  to  tlie  sclu/larships  already  picivided 
in  the  name  of  Cecilia  O'.N'eil  and  George 
Schluderberg  to  six  of  our  students,  three 
of  whom  might  not  otherwise  have  been  able 
to  continue  tlieir  studies  witiiout   this  help. 
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Attendance  at  scientific  meetings  for  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  and  tlie  de- 
fense of  research  findings  are  viewed  as  im- 
portant steps  for  students  and  faculty  in  tlie 
development  of  critical  thinking  and  the 
professionalization  from  student  to  worker 
in  the  field  of  aging.  At  the  9tli  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Gerontology  at  Kiev  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  sixteen  students  and 
faculty  presented  theiv  work.  This  past 
December  at  the  Gerontological  Society 
Meetings  in  San  Juan.  Puerto  R:co,  nineteen 
of  oup  student^s  participated. 

In  October  Andrus  Center  students  and 
faculty  hosted  a  National  Conference  on 
"Role  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in 
the  Study  of  Aging"  which  brotiglit  together 
students,  faculty  and  administrators  from 
all  levels  of  higher  education,  community 
colleges,  four  year  colleges  and  universities; 
regional,  state  and  local  commissions  on 
aging,  governmental  support  agencies,  con- 
gressional leaders  and  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations of  older  persons  and  the  com- 
munity. In  this  effort  we  had  the  financial 
support  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Healtli  and  Human  Development,  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  and  again  A.A.R  P. 
N.R.T.A..  a  unique  cooperative  undertaking. 
There  was  a  sense  of  a  'first'  about  this  meet- 
ing as  individuals  from  inany  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, community  and  educational  insti- 
tutions came  to  confront  their  concerns  about 
a  common  focus — aging  and  the  aged. 

Yet  another  aspect  of  trainee  life  is  im- 
portant to  student  professional  growth  in 
aging  and  the  healthy  development  of  Cen- 
ter activities — the  trainee  organization.  The 
students  have  formalized  their  Involvement 
with  a  Graduate  Student  Council  that  meets 
regularly  to  deal  with  matters  of  concern. 
For  eicample,  planning  semester  student 
activities,  promotion  of  inter-disciplinary 
Interactions  and  student  grievances.  Train- 
ees from  each  disciplinary  area  are  rep- 
resented on  the  Preceptor-Student  Commit- 
tee so  that  decision  and  policy  making  re- 
lated to  trainees,  curriculum,  collocjuia  and 
personnel  are  in  fact  Joint  faculty-student 
enterprises.  We  seek  out  student  participa- 
tion in  the  evaluation  of  the  Center  program 
and    purposes. 

Finally — where  have  all  our  graduates  gone? 
They  are  some  meastire  of  our  success  as 
an  educating  force  for  aghig.  In  the  period 
since  1967  (and  not  including  the  many 
hundreds  ■who  have  attended  the  Summer 
Institutes  and  the  thousands  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  continuing  education  insti- 
tutes) 129  people  have  received  education 
and  training  in  aging  through  the  Andrus 
Center.  Forty-four  degrees,  both  masters  and 
doctorate,  have  been  granted.  To  enumerate 
each  one  would  be  impossible  and  not  very 
profitable  with  the  time  constraints.  Per- 
haps It  would  sum  up  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram to  note  that  there  Is  great  demand  for 
our  trainees  from  all  over  the  countrv.  The 
demand  exceeds  the  rate  at  which  we  are 
able  to  graduate  our  trainees  with  an  appro- 
priate exposure  In  research,  education,  train- 
ing and  community  projects. 

SOME    OF    THE    PL.ACEMENTS 

One  of  the  graduates  functions  as  Direc- 
tor of  Architecture  and  Environment  for  the 
Gerontological  Society.  He  is  responsible  for 
special  symposia  at  the  Society's  meetings 
and  also  serves  as  a  resource  iik  environment 
and  aging  for  those  people  across  the  coun- 
try who  call  on  him.  Another  Is  Assistant 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Arizona  at 
Tucson  In  the  program  for  training  retire- 
ment housing  administrators.  A  graduate  in 
biology  Is  now  ^  second-year  post-doctoral 
Investigator  in  the  Aging  Studies  Laboratory 
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at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labs  in  Tennessee 
Still  another  is  at  work  as  Field  Instructor 
in  the  Gerontology  Training  program  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  A 
recent  graduate  m  Urban  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning is  Project  Coordinator  for  the  Model 
Cities  Program  in  Compton,  California.  Tiie 
Executive  Director  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Nursing  Homes  for  the  state  of 
Maryland  is  one  of  our  graduates.  An  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Sociology  m  the  Aging 
Studies  Program  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern Florida  is  one  of  our  recent  doctoral 
graduates  in  .sociology.  A  June  '72  graduate 
in  psychology  is  at  work  at  the  newly  orga- 
nized All  University  Gerontology  Center  at 
Syracuse  University  in  Syracuse.  New  York. 
Yet  another  graduate  in  psycliology  is  at 
work  with  Da\id  Arenberg.  tlie  Chief  of  the 
Section  on  Human  Lctirning  and  ProbU  ii 
Solving  at  the  National  Institute  of  HccTIi 
Gerontology  Research  Center  in  Baltiir.cre. 
A  social  work  graduate  is  Acting  Chief  of  the 
Education  Section.  Office  of  Long  Term  Care 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
at  the  office  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

what's   ahead   for   education   and   training 

FOR    gerontology? 

wniat  tasks  are  we  committed  to?  Energy 
■  will  be  needed  to  maintain  and  use  our  lead- 
ership role  in  education  for  Gerontology  so 
that  maximum  activity  can  be  achieved  in 
the  growth  of  knowledge.  <n  the  translation 
of  that  knowledge  through  the  ever-larger 
numbers  of  students,  in  the  sharing  of  in- 
formation and  skills  among  programs,  and 
in  the  extension  of  the  educational  institu- 
tion into  tlie  community  for  an  exchange  of 
expertise. 

A  variety  of  approaclies  will  be  identified  to 
provide  materials,  methods  and  personnel  so 
that  learning  becomes  a  life-long  available 
pursuit  of  one  or  a  number  of  careers. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  to  so  spread 
the  word  without  myths  and  stereotypes 
about  agftig  and  the  aged,  that  people  at  all 
levels  from  kindergarten  through  the  older 
years  will  see  liuman  development  as  a  con- 
tinum — each  age  and  stage  an  integrative 
step  to  the  next.  Growth  of  the  human  per- 
sonality and  adaptive  characteristics  can  then 
be  anticipated  to  continue  from  birth  to 
death.  Eric  Hoffer's  "we  can  learn"  still  rings 
happily  in  my  ears. 

Efforts  will  include  programs  and  support 
to  enlarge  the  faculty  and  student  numbers 
in  each  discipline. 

We  are  committed  to  extend  our  multidis- 
ciplinary  philosophy  more  actively  to  those 
departments  and  schools  that  have  given  evi- 
dence of  interest.  For  example,  a  committee 
of  University  departments  set  up  a  task  force 
on  Humanities  and  Gerontology.  Out  of  this 
past  years  discussion  came  the  participation 
of  their  faculty  in  classes  at  the  1972  Summer 
Institute,  attendance  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Gerontology  in  Kiev,  and  the  de- 
sign and  depitrtmental  acceptance  of  three 
new  courses  for  the  197;?  Summer  Institute 
for  Study  in  Gerontology.  We  are  committed 
to  an  increase  in  the  variety  and  depth  of 
activities  in  curriculum,  institutes.  coUoqula, 
researcli  opportunities  and  conimunity  ex- 
periences for  the  graduate  students.  And  we 
plan  to  increase  the  number  of  under- 
graduates whose  concern  for  human  values 
we  seek  to  satisfy.  We  hope  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere' conducive  to  the  optimum  inter- 
action among  students,  faculty  and  com- 
munity so  that  education  and  training  at  the 
Andrus  Center  may  contribute  most  effi- 
ciently to  the  ultimate  concern — a  better 
quality  of  life  for  the  last  half  of  life.  All  of 
this  is  possible  only  if  more  faculty  r.nd  stu- 
dents in  the  nation  can  be  supported  to  carry 
forward  education,  training,  research  and 
community  service.  .  .  . 
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TR^DE  WITH  THE  SOVIETS 
CREATES  A  NEW  BREED  OF  U.S. 
BUSINESSMAN,    THE    'CAP-COM" 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or     LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficjlt  in  tlie  Na- 
tion's Capital  these  days  to  tell  the  play- 
ers without  a  program.  An  observer  may 
find  it  periilexmg  to  decide  whether  the 
Communi.sts  are  becomnig  more  capital- 
istic or  the  capitalists  are  becoming  mort 
communi.stic.  Perhaps  we  have  di.scovcied 
a  new  multmaiional  breed  moi-e  prop- 
erly labeled  as  ••CAP-COMS'— that  is 
those  corporate  giants  v>ho  seek  to  make 
a  respectable  capitalist  profit  by  exploit- 
ing the  work  of  Communist  laborers. 

A  large  contmgent  of  American  bu.-.- 
nessmen.  with  ruble  signs  in  tiien'  eyes. 
this  week  met  with  Ru.ssian  Communist 
Party  bflss  Brezhne\-.  and  found  hhn 
much  to  their  liking.  With  52  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  business  leaders  looking  on. 
officials  from  the  United  States  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  agreements  v.hich  tightened  the 
trading  tie  that  binds  the  two  govem- 
menis.  The  groundwork  was  cemented 
for  a  United  States-Soviet  "chamber  of 
commerce"  m  the  near  future. 

Ten  U.S.  corporations  were  formally 
"accredited  "  to  do  busine.ss  ill  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  CAP-COM  itatus  was  ex- 
tended to  the  following:  Pullman.  Inc.. 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp  .  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  General  Elect: ic  Co..  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co..  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co..  Hewlett-Packard  Co..  Engel- 
hard Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corp..  Bank 
of  America,  and  the  First  National  City 
Bank.  Several  other  U.S.  firms  are  re- 
ported vying  for  the  CAP-COM  title  m 
their  pur.-uits  of  the  almiithty  ruble. 

Undoubtedly,  these  companies  in- 
tended to  follow  the  lead  already  set  by 
other  U.S. -based  multinational  com- 
panies doing  business  with  the  Soviet >. 
The  giant  American  firms  do  not  risk 
their  capital  in  risky  Russian  ventures; 
they  prefer  to  use  the  American  taxpay- 
er's dollars  to  finance  and  insure  their 
investments  abroad. 

Through  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  the  CAP-COM  busi- 
nessman can  pet  large  sums  of  tax  money 
in  the  form  of  low-interest,  decade-long 
payback  period  loans  that  are  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  US. 
Government. 

Through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture — taxpayer  supported— CAP- 
COM  internationalists  are  able  to  finance 
almost  unlimited  exports  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  Russian  dinner 
tables.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
massive  "sale"  of  400  million  bushels  of 
grain  last  fall  that  cost  the  taxpayers 
some  S300  million  in  subsidized  arrange- 
ments with  large  U.S.  grain  trading  cor- 
porations, and  sent  the  price  of  meat  and 
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livestock    byproducts    soaring     in     this 
country  was  financed  through  the  CCC. 

Even  if  the  CAP-COM  wheeler-deal- 
ers should  decide  to  invest  some  of  their 
.•-torkholder'i;  money  in  Soviet  specula- 
tion, they  have  no  real  fear  of  possible 
lo.-s  through  Russian  takeover  of  the 
facilities  once  they  are  constructed.  The 
ta.xpayers  in  this  country  pick  up  the  tab 
for  insuring  losses  for  companies  that  in- 
vest in  shaky  ventures  overseas.  The  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  used  to  back  the  full  payment 
and  performance  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation — OPIC.  So,  if  a 
company's  holdings  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  seized  or  nationalized,  the  American 
firm  is  guaranteed  that  their  investment 
will  be  repaid  by  OPIC  with  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  CAP-COM  business  leaders  who 
gathered  in  Washington  this  week  to  hail 
the  Russian  chief  were  all  smiles  at  the 
i;ossibility  of  East-West  trade  arrange- 
ments, and  for  good  reason.  They  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain. 

It  is  the  American  taxpayer  and  worker 
who  stands  to  lose  through  extended 
heavy  trade  with  the  Soviets.  It  is  he  who 
IS  expected  to  pick  up  the  tab  with  his 
tax  money,  after  the  internationalist 
politicians  and  CAP-COM  businessmen 
entangle  us  further  in  the  Soviet  trade 
web. 

I  mclude  the  related  newsclipping  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
I  From  the  Washington  Po.st.  June  2;^,  i^lA] 
BrsiNissMEN    Who    Met    Brezhnev 

FoUowiiig  are  the  U.S.  bii.sines.smen  who 
met  with  Savle;  leader  Brezhnev: 

Jerome  Konies.  president.  Bechtel  Corp 

Jaaie.s  Bere.  pre.^ideiu,  Borg-VVarner  Ccyp. 

Steplieii  Keatuii;;,  president.  Honevwell. 
Inc. 

HL.\vard  Bovd.  rhaunian  f.f  !hp  b  lard.  EI 
Paso  Naniral  Ga=;  Co 

D  Brown,  rhsn-mim  of  the  b  lard.  Brcr.vn 
fc  Root,  lite 

HiJAard  F.  Carver,  president  and  f  hief  ex- 
e'litive  ollici-r.  GIfa--an  Works. 

Frank  Carv,  chairman  o!  the  board  IBM 
C.rp 

Samuel  B  C:is!;y  Jr  ,  cliuirman  oi'  the  biiard 
PttUman.  Inr 

Richard  G°rsTp;ib9rg.  chairinaii  "f  the 
board.  Gener.U  Motnrs  C.irp 

Armand  Hammer,  chairiuan  of  tl'^e  hoard. 
Occidental  Petroleum  C.irp. 

Harry  Heltzer.  chairman.  3  M  Co. 

William  A  Hewat.  chairman  of  the  board. 
Dofre  and  Co. 

E  E.  Hjod.  vice  preside:r  Genera:  ElcTic 
Co 

D-iiiald  M  Ketiii'l.  chairman  of  the  b.itird. 
Pppi^co   Inc 

ES;;ar  Kai.s<T.  chairmaii  of  the  board. 
Kai.~i-r  Indtutries  Corp. 

E  Dni^las  Kcnna.  Naiioinil  A.s-s^jciation  of 
Mauuiaciureis. 

Ge  jr.^e  F  K:rb\  .  pre>id.-;it  Texa.s  Ea.stern 
Traiismi-^-^ion  Corp, 

D'.t.uld  P.  Kirchc-r  cliairmaii  The  Singer 
(■  I 

WlUiam  Mjit)n.  prr-:.leii'.  .\mei.ran  Ex- 
pre.s.5  C  I 

.\    W   riaii.sen.  president.  Bank  of  America. 

Hilph    E     Cros.s.    president     1  iie   Cro.>s   Co. 

Cvrua  S  Eair.ii  Jr..  chairman  ol  the  board. 
T.  Aer  Ii.'ernational  Corp. 

Cvru,  S  Eaton  Sr  .  f-hairman  of  the  b.»iird, 
':,-  apeake  and  Ohio  Railway 

D-.vi;;ht  E^kerman  executive  vii  e  j)rf-^ident. 
Til'-  E:  ^nomiL  Club  ol  New  York 

I.  <■  C'hapmm.  vice  pre-ideni  ni.irke'ini,'. 
f  I'epillar  Tractor  C<>. 
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NcNon  W,  Freeman,  chairman.  Tenneco, 
Michel  P.  Pribourgh.  president.  Continen- 
tal Grain  Co. 

Emilia  G.  CoUado.  executive  vice  pre.sident. 
Exxon  Corp. 

Brnoks  McCormlck. president  International 
Harvester  Co. 

Charles  B.  McCoy,  chairman  and  president, 
E  I  duPont  de  Nemotirs  and  Co. 

RobPrt  McClellan,  vice  president,  FMC 
Corp, 

D.  J.  Morfee.  pre.sident.  Swindell  Dre^s-ler 

James  J.  Needham,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  otliccr.  The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

William  C.  Norris,  chairman  and  president. 
C  )!Uroi  Data  Corp. 

Ara  Oztemel,  pre.sident,  Satra  Corp. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  vice  chairman,  Lehman 
Brothers,  Inc. 

Wiilard  C.  Butcher,  president.  Chase  Maii- 
liattan  Bank. 

Edward  B.  Rust,  president.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 

William  Seawell,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Pait  .American  World  Airways,  Inc. 

Fred  M    Seed,  president.  Carglll.  Inc 

R  Heath  Larry,  vice  chairman  of  the  bonrd. 
U-.S    Steel  Co. 

W.  P.  Tavotilareas.  president,  Mobil  Oil. 

Maurice  Templcsman,  president,  Leon  7  em- 
plesman  and  Go.  Inc. 

C.  William  Verity,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Armco  Steel  Corp. 

Thornton  A.  Wll.son.  clialrman  of  the  board 
The  Hoeint;  Co. 

W  B  Wriston,  chairman  of  the  board.  First 
National  City  Bank, 

O.  P.  Thoma-<i.  chief  executive  ofHcer.  chair- 
man ol  the  board  of  directors.  B  F  Goodrich 
Co. 

Jack  Vftleiiti.  president.  Motion  Picture  A.s- 
sofiation  of  America. 

ChariP'i  Weaver,  president,  world  regions, 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

.Svdney  Schet'er.  IiUertex  International. 

Miltoii  Rosenthal,  president.  Engelhard 
Minerals  and  Chemicals. 
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June  25,  1973 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  GETTING  DOC- 
TORS INTO  RURAL  AREAS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

l>r    WFST     VIK'UNIi 

I.\    1  UK  HOt.hE  OF  REPRE-SENIATIVES 

Mnnclaii.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleaguf^s.  I  am  certain,  are  aware 
that  the  rural  areas  of  our  Nation  are 
experiencing  great  difficulty  in  securing 
medical  services.  In  jmrticular.  they  are 
finding  it  nearly  impossible  to  attract 
and  retain  doctors.  A  newspaper  editor  in 
my  district,  Mr.  A.  R.  Kelly,  has  come  up 
with  a  suggestion  for  dealing  with  this 
prob'em  that  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  everyone  else 
who  h;is  concern  about  this  serious  jjiob- 
1cm.  His  observations,  rcproduc(>d  below. 
were  printed  in  the  Tyler  Star  News. 
Sislersville.  W,  Va. 

The  article  follows: 

Plan  for  MFtiiciN'K 

.'Nmcricans  who  reside  in  rtirni  ai-eas.  surh 
as  Tyler  and  Wel/el  cfjuntUs.  have  long  been 
made  aware  of  a  problem  which  cnrrentlv  1: 
receiving  much  attention  In  the  daily  press 
and  national  news  media:  the  alarmln;'. 
shortage  of  physician';  where  they  live. 

It  Is  more  than  a  matter  of  cranking  op 
niedi<nl  schools  and  ordering  them  to  pro- 
duce a  larL'e  number  cjI  M  U.'.s  civerniglii  It 
l.s  not  ilie  W.4V  lo  do  tliiiigs^ii  America  to 
l(*r(e  iioiiplf   111  luc   v.liere   lliry  don't   waiii 


to — which  Inchides  doctors.  Yet  the  problem 
does  exist  In  rural  America,  as  people  such 
as  our  neighbors  in  Pennsboro.  who  btilt  at 
their  own  expense  a  modern  medical  clinic 
building,  which  has  stood  empty  for  two 
years  because  no  doctor  wants  to  live  in 
Ritchie  County  community,  can  well  attest. 

The  Star  News  has  a  practical  program 
which  would  lielp  solve  the  problem  of  dis- 
trlbtuion  of  phy.sicians  in  the  United  States. 
particularly  in  rural  areas. 

There  are  (in  round  numbers)  8. .500  M.D.s 
graduating  each  year.  It  is  the  consensus  with 
respect  to  the  delivery  of  medical  services  in 
the  United  States  that  there  are  enough 
physicians — but  they  are  concentrated  in  the 
more  populous  areas. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  the  following  is 
presented  for  study,  evaluation  and  po.ssible 
implementat  ion : 

Medical  education  and  training  during  the 
past  10-15  years  has  improved  and  progressed 
to  the  extent  that  serious  consideration  now 
is  being  given  to  tlie  elimination  of  the  one- 
year  internship  regulation. 

A  program  which  wotild  assure  continuity 
of  medical  services  to  each  county  in  tlie 
United  States  each  year  would  be  simply  to 
substitute  one  year  of  Community  Health 
Practice  for  the  one-year  internship  require- 
ment. There  are;3,072  counties  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  mean  that  under  such  a 
program  there  would  be  2.7  physicians  avail- 
able per  cotmty. 

It  .should  be  compulsory  to  have  a  year  of 
Community  Health  Practice  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  license  or  to  receive  the  MD  degree. 
Work  could  be  evaluated,  and  students  pa.ss, 
as  if  they  were  interning  in  hospitals.  Stu- 
dents should  be  under  proctorship  of  a.ssigned 
professors  of  nearby  medical  school  faculties 
or  board  members  of  family  practice — and 
medical  .school  courses  should  be  realigned 
too.  as  to  enhance  the  practical  execution  ol 
the  prcxrtorship. 

Under  this  plan,  a  small  Community 
Health  Center  should  be  established  in  each 
county — to  be  financed  entirely  by  some  led- 
eral  agency,  similar  to  Hill-Burton  funding 
for  presently  esfablislied  hospitals 

The  compulsory  aspect  of  assigning  doctors 
Is  justiKed.  Medical  schools  receive  federal 
aid.  Students  receive  federal  loans  and  schol- 
arsitips.  Tax  dollars  support  medical  school.s, 
Be-.ides.  and  perhaps  of  greatest  import ancc, 
ia  the  stark  fact  tliat  the  present  volun'iiry 
program  is  not  working. 

Under  the  plan,  three -doctors  of  the  8,500 
gradtiating  would  be  assigned  to  each  count  v 
in  the  country  (with  tlie  exception  of  metro- 
politan areas  and  counties  where  there  are 
medical  schools. i  Assignment  could  be  by 
computer,  with  each  student  listed  indicat- 
ing tliree  choices — which  would  mean  his 
ultimate  a.ssignment  may  or  may  not  be  in 
hi.s  home  territory. 

Another  requirement  should  be  that  sui  h 
doctors  take  an  active  part  in  community  af- 
fair.-,, and  evaluation  of  sucli  participation  be 
taken  into  consideration  for  obtaining  a  li- 
cen.se. 

The  Community  Health  Centers  would  ha\e 
all  three  doctors  in  attendance — which 
would  mean  each  doctor  could  ha\e  everv 
third  '.vpckend  off.  This  also  would  i-'ive  each 
doctor  an  opportunity  to  attend  inedual 
seminars,  have  a  vacation,  etc. 

Naturally,  the  program  cmild  not  begin 
nation-wide  immediately.  Pilot  profc,'ranis 
should  be  tried.  We.sl  Virginia  would  .serve 
as  a  wonderful  testing  area  for  the  plan. 

The  Star  News  tjelieves  the  j)rogram  would 
imprcne  medical  education  for  the  lledgliii^; 
M,U,'s  participating,  would  aid  llie  oldir  lo- 
cal d(<c;ors.  wmild  help  the  medical  silioni 
preceptors  by  enabling  them  to  leave  the 
ivory  lowers  and  get  down  to  uheie  medicine 
Is  practiced 

■J  here  are.  in  West  Virfiiua,  11  nicinbers  ot 
the  Medical  I.icfn.siii(4  Board  Acidiciiiigly.  six 
mc-inbers  can   vote   lavorubly  on    i  he   lnii)lc- 


mentation  of  such  a  plan.  If  other  states 
have  11  members  on  each  licensing  board 
(and  the  chances  are  that  most  have  less 
than  11 !)  this  means  tliat  some  300  men  and 
women  control  the  future  of  medicine  in  this 
country. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  these  300 
people  can  ntake  a  significant  contribution  to 
rural  America  by  studying  testing  and  adopt- 
ing the  Commtuiity  Health  Practice  plan. 


BUCHWALD  ON  BREZHNEVS  VISIT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YOIIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,' June  25.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Soviet 
Communist  Party  leader  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev's visit  to  the  United  States  was  an 
historic  one.  It  demonstrates,  among 
other  things,  the  incredible  change  in 
attitudes  that  has  occurred  with  resj^ect 
to  International  communism  in  the  past 
20  years — particularly  the  about-face  of 
one  Richard  Nixon.  The  irony  of  it  all  is 
exquisitely  expressed  in  a  column  by  Art 
Buchwald  which  appeared  in  the  June  21 
issue  of  the  New  York  Post.  That  col- 
umn, entitled  "They're  Playing  Our 
Song."  follows:' 

They're  Playing  Ont  Song 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 
Washington. — I  was  walking  down  "Penn- 
sylvania Av.  the  other  day  when  I  ran  into 
an  old  man.  His  hair  was  while  and  his 
beard  was  gray  and  he  was  muttering  lo 
himself. 

"Oh  my  God,  Oh  my  God   " 

"Whafs  the  trouble,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"I  never  thought  I'ld  see  the  day  when  the 
hammer  and  sickle  would  be  Hying  from  the 
Executive  Otrice  Bnilding  next  to  the  White 
House." 

"Don't  get  upset."  I  said.  "It's  ju.st  to 
honcir  Leonid  Brezhnev's  visit  to  the  United 
States,  He's  the  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  he's  visiting 
the  President.  Don't  you  read  Uie  ne.vs- 
paper.s'?  " 

"I've  been  asleep  for  20  \ears."  the  old  man 
said.  "Oil  my  God,  Riciiard  Nixon  warned 
us  thi.s  would  happen." 

"Y'ou  don't  understand,  old  man.  Nixon  ls 
the  President  and  he's  the  one  who  is  enter- 
taining Leonid  Brezhnev." 

"It  couldn't  be  the  same  Nixon."  the  old 
man  said  adamantly.  "The  Nixon  I  k«e'.v  .sent 
Alger  Hiss  to  jail  for  playing  footsy  with 
the  Communists.  In  every  political  caiiipaign 
he  warned  of  the  Red  Menace.  He  fought 
the  Communists  while  e\eryoiie  was  being 
duped  by  them.  Nixon  would  never  enter- 
tain one  in  his  home." 

"Tiipes  have  changed,  sir." 

"The  name's  Rip,  "  the  old  man  .said. 

"Well,  since  you've  been  asleep  a  lot  of 
things  have  happened.  The  President  has 
even  visited  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  " 

"Oh?  How's  Chiang  Kai-shek?  " 

•Not  that  China,  Rip.  The  other  one  — 
mainland  Communist  China." 

"Tlie  President  of  the  United  Slates  went 
to  Communist  China?" 

"Yes,  and  then  he  went  to  Moscow.  And 
he's  sworn  friend.ship  to  the  Socialist  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  Rus- 
sian television." 

"Oh  my  God,"  Rip  said.  "Didn't  Senator 
Joe  McCarthy  try  to  stop  him?' 

"McCarthy  is  dead."  ,    [ 

"No  wonder  Nixon  could  get  awav  with 
It,"  Rip  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Listen,  Rip,  I  think  I  better  clue  you  In 
on  a  few  things.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  'Red  Menace'  anymore.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  made  his  peace  with 
the  two  major  Communist  powers  in  the 
world.  Communism  is  no  longer  a  thre.il 
to  the  security  of  the  Free  World  except  in 
Indochina." 

"Indochina?" 
Yes.  we've  been  fighting  a  war  in  Indo- 
china for  10  years  to  keep  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communist's  from  spreading  their 
insidious  ideology  over  the  globe,  TTie  Pres- 
ident is  committed  to  keeping  them  irom 
achieving  their  goals," 

Rip  seem.ed  confused,  "That's  the  only 
threat  of  communism  there  is  in  the  world?" 

"Exactly.  All  other  forms  of  communism, 
as  far  as  President  Nixon  is  concerned,  are 
in  operative." 

"Can  my  ears  deceive  me''"  Rip  said.  "Is 
that  the  'Interna'lonale'  being  played  by  the 
U.S.  Marine  Band  on  the  While  House  lawn''" 

"Yup,"  I  replied.  "Thev're  playing  our 
song." 

"Oh  my  Cod.  "  Rip  .=,\id.  Why  did  I  ever 
wake  up?" 

"Don't  worry.  Rip.  the  dcic:i:c  with  the 
Communist  countries  lias  been  the  greatest 
thing  to  h.ippen  in  the  last  20  years.  It  could 
mean  a  generation  of  peace  for  all  mankind, 
except  for  those  rotten  Commies  in  Cam- 
bodia, If  it  hadn't  been  for  Watergate.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  might  have  gone  down  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Presidents  in  the  historv  of 
our  country." 

"What's  Watergate?" 

"Rip.  I  think  you  belter  sit  down.  It's  a 
very  long  storv.  .  .  ." 


RESPONSE  TO  DISCRIMII^ATION 
CHARGE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    I.NDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
19.  1973.  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment submitted  earlier  this  year  by  Dr. 
Irene  Tinker  of  the  Federation  of  Orga- 
nizations for  Professional  Women  before 
the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Dr.  Tinker  addressed  her.self  to  the 
need  for  stronger  enforcement  of  a  va- 
riety of  Federal  laws  and  regulations  con- 
cerr.ing  sex  discrimination  in  educational 
institutions,  and  made  specific  refer- 
ences to  what  she  regards  as  an  unsatis- 
factory situation  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  subsequenfly  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Kermit  Gordon,  di- 
rector of  the  Brookings  Institution  re- 
sponding to  Dr.  Tinker's  allegations  con- 
cerning this  organization,  and  think  it 
only  fair  that  I  also  insert  in  the  Record 
Dr.   Gordon's   letter   in  order   that    the 
views  of  both  sides  be  given  a  fair  hear- 
ing: V 
The  Brookings  iNSTrrmoN. 
Wii^liington,  DC.  June  2::.  1973. 
Hon,  John  Brademas. 
U.S.  House  of  Krpre.-iCTitatires. 
\\'a.'i)iington.  D.C. 

D^AR  Congressman  Brademas:  On  June  19. 
1973.  you  introduced  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  (page  E4223)  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Irene  Tinker.  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Organizations  for  Professional 
Women.    The    statement    constituted    l€sti- 
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mor.y  given  by  Dr.  Tinker  before  the  Laljor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  of  the  House  .Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  May  21.  1973. 

In  her  statement.  Dr  Tinker  accuses  "The 
Brookings  Institution,  surely  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  research  bodies  in  Washington 
and  an  outspoken  supporter  of  equal  rights 
in  the  abstract",  of  practicing  discrimination 
against  women. 

Dr  Tinker  asserts  that  Brookings  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  (Executive  Order  11246, 
as  amended)  for  having  failed  ili  "to  ap- 
point an  .'Affirmative  Action  Ollicer  within  its 
organisation".  i2l  for  having  failed  "to  de- 
velop a  written  Affirmative  .Action  Program", 
and  (3  I  for  having  failed  "to  publicize  these 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  emplo;. ees  ar.c! 
paieiitial  employees  '  These  are  .serious 
clxarges.  Yet.  so  tar  as  I  can  ascertain  from 
exleiiSive  inquiries  neither  Dr  Tinker  nor  any 
representative  of  lier  organization  has  ever 
sought  to  contirm  the  truth  of  these  charges 
by  Inquiring  of  any  member  of  our  staff  wun 
employment   responsibilities. 

The  facts  ar^"  as  follows;  (1>  Brookings 
designated  an  Affirmative  .Action  Officer  en 
April  10.  1970.  and  .so  notUied  the  feder.d 
government,  i2)  Brookings  submitted  rs 
Iirst  .Affirmative  Action  Program  to  the  fed- 
eral government  on  tl-,e  same  date  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  it  has  been  rt- 
vi.-ed  and  resubmitted  in  1971.  1972.  and 
1973  (3  I  Far  from  having  failed  to  ptiblici.e 
our  nondiscrimination  policy,  we  have  since 
1962  irjcorporatlfe  an  equal  employment  op 
poitunity  deriaration  m  our  statement  of 
staff  employmcn'  policies  la  copy  of  wliicii 
is  yivcn  to  every  employee):  the  policy  has 
been  reaffirmed  in  memoranda  to  statT  mem- 
bers: equal  employment  opportunity  posters 
are  prominently  displayed  in  our  building; 
recruiting  sources  such  as  employment 
agencies,  newspapers  and  univerbi'ties  are 
regularly  notified  of  these  policies;  and  an 
equal  employment  opportunity  clause  is 
printed  on  all  of  the  Institution's  purchase 
orders 

Dr.  Tinker  then  presents  a  statistical  table 
showing  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  re- 
.search  assistants  (the  first  professional 
rank!  are  women,  but  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  .senior  fellows  and  research  as- 
sociates are  women.  From  these  simp'e 
statistics,  she  infers  a  policy  of  sex  dis- 
crimination. 

In  fact,  the  proportion  of  women  in  our 
senior  ranks  is  about  twice  the  proportion 
of  women  in  the  eligible  employment  potl 
To  understand  the  composition  of  our  re- 
se.irch  stalf  in  the  two  senior  r.-i:iks,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  about  tlie  r.a- 
ture  of  their  duties,  A  senior  /cilou-  is  de- 
fined as  a'  st.-.fV  member  who  "shall  have  dcn.- 
oii'^trated  ability  to  carry  out  major  in- 
dependent studies  or  to  direct  major  rescai.  i 
or  educational  projects,  and  who  has  sho".ui 
ability  to  cooperate  in  organized  researcii  or 
educational  activities — equivalent  to  the 
rank  of  full  professor  in  major  universities  ' 
.A  Tcscarcli  associate  is  defined  as  a  staff 
member  who  "shall  have  demonstrated 
ability  lo  carry  oiu  independent  research  .is- 
signinents  cr  comparable  educational  as- 
signments with  limited  supervisKni^ — equiv- 
alent to  the  rank  of  associate  or  assistant 
professor  in  major  universities.  ' 

Tliese  definitions  of  rank  make  clear  why 
senior  fellows  and  research  associates  in  ov.r 
research  programs  are  typically  recruited 
from  amor.g  those  who  hold  a  doctoral  de- 
gree'm  economics  or  political  science  (in- 
cluding in'crnatiotial  relations).  In  fact,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  senior  fellows  and  researih 
associates  in  our  Economic  Studies  Program 
and  our  Governmental  Studies  Program  hold 
doctor.il  degrees,  as  do  the  majority  of  staff 
members  at  these  levels  in  our  Foreign  Policy 
Studies  Program 

Information  available  in  ihe  S.'nrisfu-aJ  .ib- 
stTact  of  tiTe   Ututed  States  re\eals  that   of 
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7610  persons  who  received  doctorates  in  po- 
litual  srieiice  and  economics  rrom  1962  to 
1970.  SJ4 — or  alKJut  7  percent  of  the  total — 
were  uonien  The  proportion  of  women  among 
all  persons  liulding  doctorates  in  these  fields 
IS  probably  somewhat  lower  than  this,  since 
the  pcrceniaye  has  been  rising  in  recent 
year>. 

Of  the  65  senior  fellows  and  research  as- 
sociates at  BrooKuigs,  9.  or  14  percent,  are 
women.  Thus,  to  repeat,  the  proportion  of 
women  m  our  senior  ranks  is  Just  about  twice 
the  proportion  of  women  in  the  eligible  em- 
ployment pool.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  competition  in  this  employment 
market  wtili  more  than  2500  u.si luition.s  of 
higher  learning,  many  biu,uie.ss  lorparations, 
and  :^overnments  at  every  level.  I  am  reas- 
sured by  our  .success  in  atiracir.f;  well  more 
than  our  share  of  qualified  women. 

Brookings  is  committed  to  the  policy  of 
equal  employment  opportunuy  for  women. 
I  am  coutident  that  any  fair-minded  review 
ol  our  performance  would  coialude  that  ue 
have  sought  in  good  faith  and  wiUi  cnnsider- 
able  success  to  honor  this  commitmenii. 
Sincerely. 

KFiiMii    Gordon. 

Prcsid,  til , 


NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION  WOMEN 
•FLY-IN- 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Monday.  June  25,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
pleasure  recently  of  meeting  with 
Women  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union 
when  they  came  on  a  ■fly-in'  to  Wash- 
ington. Although  my  remarks  at  that 
time  were  off-the-cuff,  they  contain  some 
thoughts  I  would  like  to  share,  especially 
with  the  Members  from  rural  areas.  If 
you  will  pardon  the  informality  of  style. 
I  would  like  to  insert  this  in  the  Record. 
Rem.\rk.s  by  Ms.  Ah'ic, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  meet  with  women  who 
are  battlers  from  the  Middle  West.  Tm  a 
mother  and  a  family  person  nyself.  I  have 
two  lovely  daughters,  aced  ?1  and  24  Martin 
.M)zug.  my  husband,  has  been  married  to  me 
for  29  years,  and  I  to  him  Much  of  what  I 
stand  for.  e«entially.  Is  what  we  can  gcr 
together  for  our  kids  and  our  lamiUcs  at.d 
jur  generations  to  come. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  your  "fly-In"  to 
Washington  It  reminds  me  of  the  myth  that 
women  can't  be  pilots.  So  they  say— hut  on 
some  suL'gestive  commercials,  they  can  pre- 
tend to  be  airplanes  and  invite  men  to  fly 
thfTi.  This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  to 
'-'et  rid  of,  In  portraying  women.  Just  as  the 
way  I've  been  portrayed  is  not  cvactly  accu- 
rate, but  at  !ea.>t  It  make.s  good  pre,.-.  Fcr 
reader.-,  not  for  me  So  I'm  very  pic  i.^ed  with 
the  npportmilty  to  speak  with  you  direcrlv. 
I  ha\e  been  in  the  Mid-West  and  have  met 
a  number  of  people  in  your  union  over  the 
year-;  Furthermore.  I  am  happv  that  you  are 
here  because  I  am  very  Intercied  in  bulld'lng 
a  rural-urban  coaliMon  Not  only  amonj; 
wf)inen.  but  among  men  and  women. 

As  yoti  know,  I  represent  New  York  Citv. 
v.hirh  Ls  hardly  a  farm.  'Wi.en  I  w.is  -rowing 
up  In  the  Bronx,  which  is  right  outside  New 
York  City,  there  were  some  cows  and  .some 
chic,:eiLs  right  next  door  to  me.  Mfj^t  people 
dof.t  believe  that,  but  my  father  liked  to  live 
1.1  s(jrt  of  d(  .erted  arta-s 

In  this  electronic  age.  I  feel  our  country  is 
rr-iiMf  t'>o  small  to  have  nf.t;  ar<a  of  the  coun- 
»r",    pi'ttcl   agaiii^i   un  >Mifr,   W<-   \,;r.f   many 
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comimn  problems.  You're  here  to  concern 
yourselves  with  the  school  lunch  program, 
the  school  milk  program,  food  stamps,  con- 
sumer concerns  and  the  programs  that  con- 
cern farm  fumiUes  all  over  this  country. 

There  ls  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  this  Ad- 
nuiustration  to  divide  and  conquer,  to  pit 
the  rur.il  against  the  urban  areas.  We  can't 
allow  that.  We  must  use  every  opportunity  we 
have  to  find  a  ccmimon  ground.  We  are  not  ir- 
reconcilably at  odds.  Certainly  on  the  issue 
of  inflated  prices  there'.s  been  an  effort  to 
pit  tlte  farmer  against  the  consumer.  Btit  in 
fad  we're  all  consumers.  We're  all  victims  of 
inllation.  Tlie  average  f.inn  fiimily  doesn't 
benefit  from  the  large  profits  that  consum- 
ers feel  have  been  gained  from  the  h.ck  of 
control  on  the  economy.  Tlie  top  of  liie  cor- 
porate ladder  gets   most   of  the  profit. 

Its  the  agribusiness  and  the  crporatt- 
domination  that  is  the  problem  for  us  all.  On 
transportation,  on  water  resources  .cid  other 
issues,  very  often  city  people  are  made  t^i 
feel  that  rural  water  supplies  and  sew.ige 
problems  are  of  no  concern  to  them.  It  is  sai'l 
at  times  that  people  on  the  farms  and  rural 
areas  are  not  concerned  about  whether  the 
cities  stifle  in  their  own  smog.  I  think  that's 
nonsense.  In  tod.iy's  country  as  v.ell  as  in  to- 
day's world  all  people  are  interdependent 
tipon  each  other.  People  and  supplies  move 
back  and  forth  rapidly.  What  happens  in  San 
Francisco  or  in  lo.va  concerns  us  in  New 
Y'ork;  what  happens  in  New  'York  is  of  direct 
concern  to  you  in  Idaho  or  in  Minncsot.».  Arid 
therefore  I'm  concerned  when  there  are 
vetoes  of  bills  which  aflect  you  directly.  I 
think  you  deserve  hi^lp  fn^m  Congress  just 
;is  New  York  Cl'y  deserves  help  m  securing 
ma.ss  transit.  I  voted  for  a  lot  of  programs 
which  ailect  your  areas  such  a.s  rural  electri- 
fication. After  all,  it  w.as  rural  electrifica- 
tion that  g'(vp  women  on  and  off  the  farms 
the  dishwasher  which  liberated  them  a  little. 

I'm  not  only  interested  in  working  women 
fir  professional  women  or  women  who  .seek 
political  office.  I'm  interested  in  all  women. 
I'm  interested  in  women  who  woik  in  the 
home,  women  who  work  in  the  factories  and 
women  who  work  on  the  farms  and  in  public 
ofliee.  Their  history  of  participation  Ins  been 
a  living  documentary  to  change  iu  this 
coinitry:  in  the  early  days,  fighting  for  re- 
ligious freedom  when  we  first  fotuidcd  this 
great  rat  Ion  of  ours,  in  the  effort  to  secure 
decent  worVing  conditions  after  the  siiffra- 
gists  got  the  vote:  or  to  try  to  eliminate  child 
lalxr  m  the  factories,  or  to  lead  the  peace 
ill  \emcnt,  to  see  that  we  create  a  society 
tliat  is  not  .sending  our  yotmg  men  to  kill  or 
to  be  killed  in  an  immoral  war;  or  whether 
it  is  in  p.  nig  consumer  movement,  or  in  this 
lobby  movement  Women  liave  been  Icarlers 
in   these  movements  throughout  history 

The  problem  is  we've  always  allowed  the 
men  to  run  the  movements.  I  hope  that  some 
women  who  will  be  involved  in  liie  I'-ader.ship 
oi  tills  group  will  Soon  be  up  here  on  ilie 
fiais.  To  otir  men  friends,  let  me  say  that 
were  not  seeking  to  replaee  you.  We  Just 
think  a  little  addition  wovild  represent  more 
re.ihstically  the  diversity  that  is  America 
Women  represent  .13'.  of  the  population.  We 
represent.  I  think,  the  bulk  of  activism  in 
most  areas.  Now  donl  get  nervous — I  leel 
that  I  ought  to  m:ike  the  point  becau.se  its  a 
point  worth  m;'ki;ig.  We  should  have  more 
women  in  the  Congres.s.  'You  know  we  only 
ii:t\e  Ifi  out  of  43,5  in  the  House,  and  no 
wfjinen  in  the  Senate.  I  have  the  feeling  tha! 
if  we  had  had  more  women  ail  of  tliese  years 
111  the  Congress  we  vottldn't  linve  gotten 
into  tlie  nies-,  we're  in  right  now.  You  don't 
oce  any  (if  us  around  there  In  tliose  Water- 
gate hearing."!.  Y"ou  can  read  the  Pentagrm 
Papers  from  cover  to  cover,  but  you  won't 
find  the  mention  of  one  waiman  that  ever 
(lid  anything  wrong  against  the  interests  of 
the  American  p«'ople.  It's  not  that  I  leel  that. 
women  are  Innately  superior,  I  want  to  reas- 
.sure  ;.oii  about   lliat,  only  that  we've  had  .so 
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little  opportuniiy  to  be  corrupted  by  power. 
So  give  us  a  little  opportunity,  and  we'll  see 
how  we  will  do. 

Seriously,  I  think  that  the  greatness  of 
America  is  its  diversity:  not  only  the  fact 
that  we  are  women  and  men,  but  that  we 
are  farmer  and  city-dweller,  many  different 
national  groups  and  religions  and  races.  A 
lot  more  of  that  has  to  be  reflected  in  Con- 
gress, in  all  institutions,  in  the  trade  itnion.s, 
in  cirporatioiLs,  in  ottr  comnmnity  orgaiii- 
za'ions  and  our  farm  organizations.  Be- 
catise  that  has  not  happened,  particularly  in 
the  power  structure  where  decisions  are 
ini'.de,  like  the  White  House  and  Congress  ' 
.".nd  .State  Legislatures,  we've  gone  off  the 
tra':-k  a  Ijit  There's  nothing  so  levelling  as 
-■  he  diversii  y  of  America,  whether  it's  the  eco- 
nomic levels  or  the  farming  and  rural  levels, 
or  the  .sexes,  or  the  young  people  and  older 
people,  the  diilerciu  race.s — if  we  had  more 
of  that  going  in  the  political  arena,  I  think 
we'd  have  much  more  of  the  realization  of 
what  this  American  democracy  and  country 
and    its    original    revolution    are    all    about. 

.So  r  am  suggesting  that  if  we  could  put 
together  urban  members  with  rural  mem- 
bers in  the  Congress  on  a  common  program 
of  support,  we  would  be  able  to  have  a  shift- 
ing situation  in  the  Congress  where  peoplr 
were  being  represented  and  not  special  inter- 
cts.  People.  And  unfortunately,  we  have 
ijeen  the  victim  of  special  interests.  Not  only 
the  White  House,  but  the  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  the  subjects  of  vicious 
hibljies  from  all  kinds  of  special  interests. 
Therefore  I  view  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
eo\iragemeiU  a  shifting  mood  of  the  Con- 
gress. Whether  you  agree  with  it  or  not.  you 
must  rcfognize  that  our  continual  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  and  certainly  in  Cam- 
bodia is  totally  unauthorized,  unconstitu- 
tional and  without  basis — without  any 
authorli'ation  from  tlie  people  or  their  rep- 
re.sentatives  m  Congress.  At  long  last  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  represented 
first  by  the  Hou.se  and  now  by  some  Senate 
committees,  and  hopefully  the  Senate  itself, 
said  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Delen.se  end  to  the  Defen.se  Department  and 
to  tlie  Appropriations  Committee.  "We  will 
not  have  this.  We  do  not  belong  there,  and 
we  the  Congress  are  going  to  stand  up  and 
we're  going  to  put  together  the  power  of 
people  through  our  votes."  And  they  voted 
against  continuing  to  u.se  funds  illegally  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Cambodia.  The  mood  was 
reflective  of  change  and  it  was  a  coalition  of 
urban  and  rural  people  who  voted  against 
continued  l)ombing.  It's  Important  to  rec- 
ognize the  meaning  of  that,  because  it  brings 
tis  together  not  only  on  our  local  concern.^, 
but  on  the  concerns  that  aflect  every  single 
human  being  In  this  country.  It  was  the  as- 
sertion of  Congressional  authority  that  ha.i 
long  not  been  asserted.  Obviously  the  Water- 
gate scanriels  had  much  to  do  with  this.  The 
House  and  the  .Senate  are  beginning  to  come 
to  their  senses  as  n  nation,  and  I  think  the  ^ 
people  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that.  So 
your   tjemg   here   is   very  Important. 

There  is  enough  money  to  go  around  - 
V  e  can  find  it.  There  is  plenty  to  care  for 
tlie  needs  ot  our  people.  This  is  one  of  the 
v.ealihie.st  countries  in  the  world.  It's  not 
true  that  we  don't  have  enough  money  to 
pay  for  tlie  programs  that  you're  Interested 
in  and  the  programs  that  I'm  interested 
in:  edueaiion.  the  school  lunch  program, 
food  stamps,  electricity,  small  loans  to 
farmers,  child  care  and  nil  the  things  that, 
von  and  I  are  all  Interested  in  together.  We 
do  have  the  money.  If  we  were  to  have  some 
tax  reform  which  would  benefit  the  niajor- 
II y  of  the  American  people  and  plug-up 
some  Ol  the  tax  loopholes,  there  would  be 
ikullions  ol  dollars  available  to  us.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  gel  a  tax  program  ade- 
quately put  across  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore  when  the  Presi- 
dent   or  Members  of  Congress  say  you  can'' 
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liave  these  programs  because  it  would  re- 
c^uire  a  tax  increase,  it's  not  true.  There  haa 
been  testimony  from  members  of  unions 
and  leading  economists,  and  Members  of 
Congress  who  poined  out  that  we  can  save 
as  much  as  $27  billion,  if  we  were  to  elim- 
inate these  tax  loopholes  and  various  other 
allowances  which  benefit  the  very  top  of 
the  economic  ladder  and  not  the  majority 
of  the  people.  Furthermore,  we  do  have  a 
bloated  ■military  budget,  and  many  cost 
overruns.  We  have  twice  as  much  hardware 
as  we  need  to  defend  this  great  country  of 
ours.  We've  got  to  take  the  money  from  the 
area  it  can  be  taken  from.  Not  from  the 
hearts  and  souls  and  hopes  of  young  kids 
and  their  need  for  milk,  their  need  for 
education:  not  from  elderly  people  and  their 
need  for  proper  social  security  and  full  med- 
icare. Not  from  the  programs  of  mental 
liealth, and  research,  not  from  the  programs 
of  loans  and  electrification  of  farms,  not 
from  the  programs  of  mass  trar.sit  that  we 
need  in  the  city.  The  funding  must  be 
jnore  equitable  in  this  democraey  so  that 
all  people  share  appropriately 

We  must  stop  giving  tax  b  tefits  to  those 
who  happen  to  be  at  the  to  of  the  corpo- 
rate ladder.  Y'ou  and  J  a.s  worn  n.  as  consum- 
ers, as  family  people,  and  otj:ers  like  us  all 
over  thrls  country  have  really  tlie  hidden  mis- 
sile. We  really  have  the  major  .'-trength  if  we 
do  what  you  are  here  doing;  bringing  pres- 
sure to.  bear  on  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
making  the  conditions  for  continuance  in 
o.'fice  a  commitment  to  the  programs  that 
will  heal  this  country.  We  must  see  that  a: I 
of  file  people  can  par' ifip.ue  po;i"icilly,  but 
also  can  participate  economically,  and  can 
deal  with  the  various  crises  that  we  have  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  city,  in  a  meaningful 
way.  Our  role  is  changing  a  lutle.  but  we  are 
still  concerned  with  the  fabric  of  society,  the 
fabric  <)f  homes,  the  iiew  generations.  After 
all,  we  have  created  the  children  of  this 
society.  We  have  produced  the  sons,  we  have 
cemented  the  homes,  we  have  serviced  the 
men  essentially.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  now  to  move  on  ahead,  be- 
jond  that,  and  make  our  confmitmeni  to  life 
and  human  concerns  the  agenda  of  America. 
We  are  in  a  stage  of  great  confrontation 
There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  Constitu- 
lioiu^l  Democracy  even  exLst.s  in  this  coun- 
try. I  say  it  does.  It  does  because  we  are 
.seeing  it  challenged  now.  We  are  .saying  that 
we  will  not  have  an  utter  abuse  of  power  by 
anytxjdy,  whoever  it  may  be;  that  we  insist 
that  in  our  democracy,  the  people  are 
Sovereign.  And  that  they  are  to  be  repre- 
.sented  m  the  Co2igres.ses  and  the  State  Legis- 
latures and  the  City  Councils  by  people  they 
freely  choose.  And  we  have  a  right  U)  be 
heard  lii  the  press  and  other  places  as  to 
what  we  stand  for  and  what  we  believe  in. 
When  there  has  been  a  tanipering  w  ith  this 
great  democratic  process  we  have  to  remedy 
It.  And  we  are  remedying  u. 

Y'oiir  being  here  at  this  time  is  most  criti- 
cal. becau.s€  it  shows  that  you're  not  .tynical. 
not  saddened,  not  .set  back,  but  that  you  are 
determined  to  figlit  for  economic  well-being, 
and  in  .so  doing  you're  fighting  for  yourselves 
and  for  others.  As  we  approach  the  2()0ih 
anniversary  of  this  great  nation  of  ours, 
women  can  really  be  the  pivot  and  the  lead-  ' 
ers  of  the  Renaissance  of  Democracy  on  every 
level.  Speaking  to  you  from  the  farms,  I  am 
reminded  that  it  was  farmers  that  put  our 
great  country  together.  Now  many  of  us  are 
living  in  urban  areas  but  we  know  that  wc 
want  to  be  nurtured  from  your  areas  as  well 
;-.s  our  own.  We  know  that  we  want  to  nurture 
thc^e  who  hunger,  those  who  are  confronted 
by  di.sea.se  and  by  pollution.  Disea.se  and 
hunger  and  the  desire  for  a  decent  life  know 
no  boundaries.  The  consumer  movement  and 
the  women's  movement  re.illy  have  a  gre.it 
opportunity  t»  repair  and  renew  our  .society. 
and  no  longer  allow  it  to  be  divided  or  con- 
quered or  dominated  This  js  the  rlianc"  for 
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all  of  us  to  realize  demf>cracy  In  Its  trtie 
sense  and  complete  our  American  Revolu- 
tion before  the  20Uth  anniversary  in  197C. 


IMPACT  ON  NINE  BAY  AREA 
COUNTIES 


HON.  JEROi'WE  R.  WALDIE 

OF    C.^l  IFC'RNI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave 
recently  received  information  Irom  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  the  Ricli- 
mond.  Calif.,  area  identifying  tlie  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  President's  mora- 
toriimi  on  housing  funds  in  nine  bay 
area  counties. 

Accordinfr  to  their  information,  a  total 
of  26.557  .jobs  will  be  lost  over  a  12- 
month  period  in  this  area  alone.  In  view 
of  tlie  current  high  uncmploycment  rate 
the  lo.ss  of  these  .iobs  is  extremely  crit- 
ical. 

As  lejiislators.  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  determining  appropriation 
levels,  we  must  now  enact  "Anti-Im- 
poundment" legislation  which  would 
allow  U.S.  to  restore  the.se  fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  statement  of  the 
Leaprue  of  Women  Voters  follows; 

Economic   I.mp.^ct   of   Hovslng   MoR.\Toi!ifM 

AND  Orilf.H  HUUSI.NG  iNfORM.VTION 
IMPACT  ON  NINE  BAY  ARFA  Cor.VTIES 

The  moratontim  on  federally  subsidized 
low  and  middle  income  housing,  public 
housing,  college  housing,  open  space  grants, 
and  basic  water  and  s.'.ver  grants,  represent.s 
a  lc»ss  of  over  $355  million  dollars  to  the  Bay 
Area  economy  within  ttie  next  twelve 
mon'hs.  (Locality  Status  Report— HUD  PP. 
ofTice  12  31   72.) 

It  is  estimated  that,  for  federally  sub- 
sidized housing,  the  /o.«.<t  in  cnpioijmrnt 
from  the  moratorium  within  a  12-month 
period   in  the  Bay  ."Vrea  will  be: 

Man-  Mati- 

ytars  iiours 

Onsite  construction 

labor    13,509  18.230.734 

OKsite    labor 13.048  27,760,424 


Unemployment 

impact    26,557     45,991,158 

(This  estimate   Ls   based  on  U  S;  Dept    of 
Labor  studies,  i 

l.Ml'ACT  ON  CONTRA    COSTA  COf.NTV 

Morigage  value    t  D  of  A  i  •   $787,350. 
Market  value   (D  of  Ai«   $905,452. 
Mortgage  vahie  (HUD).  J75.420.000, 
Market   value   iHUDl.  $86  73:!  000 
(Dollar   figtires  are  from  '  Feder.il  O.ri.ivs 
in  California  1972  ".) 
Housing  units.  3.894. 
Consumers  .liTected.  13  879 
Man-years  of  labor  (Jobsi  ,,5,772 

IMl'ACr     ON     WFST     CONTRA     COSTA     (olNTV 

lAs  rci)ies«nted  in  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  Richmond  Area) 
In  Riihmond  some"  of  the  housing  pro- 
grams under  Mode!  Cities  are  continuing. 
Tlie  C.reater  Richmond  Community  De'.el- 
opment  Corijoration  is  building  179  units 
•  down  from  a  planned  199)  under  Section 
23ii  lor  moder.(te-income  families  (Tliese 
\^  111  have  a  20  ■  rent -.supplement  i  The  Home 
ai.d  Nel;:iiborhood  linproveineut  Center  waa 
der.ied  o:ie  delnon^  [ration  pro_L:ram  of  12   15 
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single-family  homes  tinder  Section  235. 
Other  programs  prevlouBly  accepted  are 
continuing. 

Tiie  200  units  of  public  housing  for  the 
elderly  that  Richmond  citizens  voted  for  lu 
1969  are  being  build.  The  city  hati  hoped 
tor  modernization  of  200  units  iu  Nystron 
Vill.'ige  and  Triangle  Court  by  using  annual 
arrangemeii's.  It  was  believed  it  would  be 
more  feasible  to  rebuild  tliese  uuit.s  (that 
are  nearly  paid  for)  than  to  rehabilitate; 
the  legal  steps  had  not  been  Aor^ed  out. 
Now  no  funds  are  available.  Both  the  Rich- 
n:ond  and  Contra  Costa  Housing  Authorities 
were  adversely  affected  by  the  impoundment 
of  funds,  Tliere  is  not  sufficient  money  for 
maintenance,  services,  modernization,  or  re- 
habilitation. 

In  San  Pablo,  the  moratorium  has  not 
.irlected  the  Public  Housing  Authority.  In  the 
city  of  San  Pablo  a  plan  for  72  unius  of  Sec- 
tion i;36  iiousim  for  senior  citizens,  includ- 
ing some  for  low  ir.|Come.  was  "held  up"  In 
the  redevelopment  jirea  a  single  family  sub- 
di\i.s:,n  of  30  tinits.  of  which  2-5  units 
were  to  be  235  housmg  was  'held  up."  T:-ie 
community  needs  quality  housing  and  tlie 
mv>ra;oriiim  has  stopped  any  proposals  for 
'Duuding  or  development. 

El  Cerrito  and  Pinole  are  not  eflected  by 
tlie  hou.-ing  moratorium  as  neither  city  has 
any  subsidized  J'.ousing.  (William  T.  Leonard, 
ixtvutive  vice  president  of  the  Asso^ia.ed 
Home  builders  of  the  Greater  East  Bay.  Inc  , 
filed  suit  against  El  Cerrito  charging  a  no 
f.rowth"  policy  in  low-cost  ho'asmg  devel- 
opment that  ad\ersely  affects  modest  and 
low-incomf  residents.  El  Cerrito  :s  a  reai- 
(ifiiti.ll  cornmonity  of- Utile  vacant  land  and 
residents  have  objected  to  high  density  de- 
velopment that  was  not  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  ol  low  income  families  ) 

Among  the  officers  of  the  banks  and  .sav- 
ing and  loan  Institutions  of  the  area,  four 
expressed  concern  as  to  the  detrmiema; 
etfect  'the  moratorium  would  have  on  the 
oommututy  and  its  economy,  one  in.t*d  the 
need  for  attractive  moderate-priced  housmg 
near  the  downtown.  Tlie  dowTitown  has  been 
ile.ired  by  redevelopment  and  no  lon^ter 
serves  rw.  .i  shopping  community  Financing 
for  Section  236  hou.^mg  has  come  from  the 
big  iiiisurance  companies  and  not  from  banks  , 
luici  saving  and  loan  companies. 

R.iinj  Ji.d's  problem  is  not  only  the  mora- 
torium .ind  impoundment  of  funds.  Tliere  is 
need  for  much  rehabililatioii  and  diSerent 
prcx-edures,  better  ni:ina4;emenl  procedures 
alKl  Li.iitlMls  111  iiou.sin:;. 


ADVICE  FOR   AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

Ol     .MAs.sAt  HU.sll  IS 
IN    1  HE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESEN  rATlVl^^  ■ 

^Monday.  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr  Speaker  Mr. 
Akiu  MiiMt.i.  presidcm  of  the  Sony  Corp  . 
recently  delivered  a  spiech  at  the  Foreign 
Correspondents  Club  of  Japan  in  which 
he  oflored  some  timely  ad',  ice  for  Ameri- 
can bu.sii'.f.-smen  living  to  do  busiiK-si, 
ovei'.seas. 

Ml'.  Monta  mtu'ized  Amfiicans  for 
being  loo  arroeam.  imi)atiem.  lU-pie- 
pared  and  iwrochial  to  sucv-c^d  in  com- 
petition with  Japane.se  firms  Basically, 
he  iefls  thai  American  businessmen  t^'.-) 
often  fail  to  offer  products  desigiied  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  consumers  in  the 
forcitin  markets,  that  they  are  too  prone 
to  complain  about  unfair  trade  rather 
than  working  to  .-^ell  their  products  de- 
spite the  disiriirunaiory  poll.  ies.  and  th.>t 
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they  are  too  impatient  about  their  profit 
position.  In  short,  their  attitude  is  nega- 
tive as  far  as  the  greatest  export  oppor- 
tunities are  concerned,  and  Mr.  Morita 
suggests  that  the  challenge  before  them 
is  to  go  out  and  take  advantage  of  the 
very  real  opportunities  that  exist. 

In  light  of  our  continuing  balance  of 
payments  ana  balance  of  trade  difficul- 
ties, and  in  liuht  of  the  continued  weak- 
ness of  the  dollar  in  European  money  ex- 
changes, such  advice  bears  close  exami- 
nation. Mr.  Merita's  remarks  were  re- 
ported in  the  Boston  Globe  on  June  18 
in  an  article  by  Crocker  Snow.  Jr.,  en- 
titled, -Sony  President  Says  U.S.  Busi- 
nessmen Complain  Too  Much."  I  would 
like  to  in.sert  that  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Sony  President  Savs  U.S.  Brb!NESSMi;N 

CoMpi.MN  Too  MrcH 

( By  Crocker  Snow.  Jr. ) 

Tokyo — One  of  Japan's  most  pruniinenr. 

most   .successful   and   nio-;t    iiidivldii.';!    bn:=i- 

nessmen  has  criticized  Anipricans  fr.r  beintr 

too    arrogant,    impatic-r.t.     lil-prepared     ar.d 

parochial    to    succeed    in    competition    with 

Japanese  firnvs. 

Akio  Morita,  president  of  the  Sony  Corp  , 
in  a  bUint  and  well  received  .speech  at  the 
Foreign  Correspondent-s  Club  of  Japan  de- 
clared: 'American  enterprises  need  to  take 
more  time  to  study  the  market  situation 
In  Japan  and  manufacture  proudcts  the 
Japanese  people  will  want  to  buy.  insie.id  of 
expectint:  too  quick  results  " 

Morita  said  U.S  businessmen  complain  too 
much  about  their  trade  pr.iblems  and  do- 
ing business  in  Japan,  and  don't  work  at  It 
hard  enough. 

A  trim  and  da.shlngly  successful  ficure  in 
Japan's  busniess  meritocracy,  the  32-year-old 
Morita  has  shown  great  covira^p  and  adapt- 
ability him.self  since  he  help"-!  found  Japan's 
tape  recorder  and  television  manufact urine; 
firm  as  Tokvo  Tsushin  Koevo  on  a  sh'-'e.^tring 
In  1946. 

Recognizing  the  vital  Importance  of  for- 
eign sales,  the  company  chanees  Its  name 
to  Sony  (after  the  Latin  sonus  for  sound)  as 
a  concession  to  the  Western  tooLnie  and  ear 
a  decade  later. 

Sony  Is  now  one  of  the  world's  leading 
producers  of  hieh  quality  sound  and  video 
equipment  wi'h  grass  sales  for  its  last  fiscal 
year  of  S778  million. 

The  company  opened  a  rino-nian  a.ssomhly 
plant  in  San  Diego  la'-,t  year,  and  1:;  buildir.g 
one  in  Britain, 

"When  we  announced  we  would  start  pro- 
duction of  Sony  products  in  California,  the 
response  from  our  American  dealers  was  the 
question  whether  Sony  products  made  in 
California  would  have  the  same  quality  a.s 
products  made  in  Japan."  he  confided. 

In  blunt  words  which  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  economic  dynamism  and  paterr.al  b-isi- 
r.ess  practices  v.hich  helped  Japan  bnild  a 
$4-billion-plu.s  trade  surplus  -Aith  the  United 
Stares  la.st  year,  .Morita  added: 

"Of  course.  Sony  products  mu.st  be  of  the 
same  high  quality  regardle.-;s  of  where  they 
are  manufactured  To  maintain  this  stand- 
ard, our  worker,  regardless  of  his  natlonalitv, 
must  use  our  knov.-how  with  the  same  at- 
tention to  quah'y  that  our  Japane.se  worker 
devotes  to  the  prrxluct  "  And  Mori'a  adds 
that  he  Is  plea-ed  with  the  California  results. 
Commenting  on  American  business  prac- 
tices and  aspirations.  Morita  had  this  Uj  any: 
'I  get  the  irnpres.->ion  that  there  have  been 
so  many  things  to  do  and  demands  to  be  met 
inside  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Utiited  Slates, 
that  American  manufacturers  ha-. e  as.sumed 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  make  something 
ne'w,  and  It  would  be  Ixnight  up  by  the 
cu.'-tomerri     It    seern.s    they    ha.e    become   so 
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accustomed  to  this  condition  tnai  ihey  have 
forgotten  how  to  find  out  what  really  saiis- 
ties  the  customer," 

".American  companies  are  constantly  con- 
cerned with  figures,  and  if  rapid  returns  are 
not  produced,  the  rating  of  the  company 
drops.  Except  for  very  large  corporations,  i 
wonder  whether  American  comjjanies  are 
willing  to  embark  on  world-wide  m,:rketing 
venttires  that  require  long-terra  invest- 
ments." 

".Americans  often  assume  their  philosophy 
is  always  right  any  place  in  the  world  and 
tliaf  anyone  who  does  not  understand  their 
philosophy  is  wrong.  Sometimes  .■\inericans 
assume  their  laws  should  be  valid  throughout 
the  world  .  .  .  we  must  not  assume  that  all 
peoples  in  the  world  arc  the  sftme  as  Amer- 
icans." 

"We  always  hear  Americans  telling  us  to 
be  fair.  Of  course,  fair  play  Is  absolutely 
i-.ccpssary.  But  being  fair  does  not  mean  all 
!',:'.!  ions  should  do  things  the  American  way. 
Being  fair  means  that  if  I  go  to  another 
country,  I  must  understand  the  way  things 
are  done  in  that  country  and  abide  by  the 
p.'tttern  of  local  behavior." 

Morita  issued  these  statements  in  support 
of  his  general  thesis  that  Americans  have 
been  complaining  too  miich  about  Japan's 
trading  successes,  and  not  working  hard 
enough  or  adapting  their  own  products  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  the  challenge. 

He  denied  the  still  widely  held  contention 
in  the  West  that  low  wages  remains  a  key 
»■)  J.ipanese  success,  pointing  out  that  the 
v.age  le\fl  Is  rising  at  a  rate  of  15  percent 
a  year  and  that  Sony  now  pays  its  Japanese 
workers  as  mucli  as  it  will  pay  British  work- 
ers in  its  new  plant. 

"We  have  a  people  of  one  race,  speaking 
one  language,  accustomed  to  working  hard, 
and  having  the  management  ability  to  co- 
ordinate these  qualities,"  he  said.  '"Through 
these  factors,  we  thoroughly  revised  our  in- 
dustrial structure  to  build  Japan  as  she  is 
today." 

Sony's  ocean-hopping  president,  wlio  has 
traveled  to  the  United  States  seven  times 
already  this  year,  credited  several  specific 
factors  for  Japans  recent  trading  success, 
including  internal  competition,  a  lifetime 
system,  reliance  on  trading  companies  and  a 
teiif'ency  to  work  with  the  rules. 

■  T'he  Japanese  export  trader,  wheii  he  faces 
restrictions  in  a  country,  will  first  exert  ef- 
forts to  sell  his  products  in  accordance  with 
tho.se  restrictions,  instead  of  complaining 
and  trying  to  get  them  changed,"  Morita  said, 
apparently  In  reference  to  recent  heavy- 
handed  pressure  from  US  businessmen  aiid 
gov.-rnment  officials  on  Japan  to  lift  some  of 
her  Hi  remaining  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
surli  American  products  as  computers,  inte- 
grated circuits,  leather  goods  and  agricul- 
tural products  here. 
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U,N.  VOTES  TO  ADMIT  TWO 
GERMANYS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    I.OUIbI.\NA 
IN   I  HE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1973 

Mr,  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nation:,  General  A,ssembly  ha,s  now  voted 
unanimou-sly  to  admit  to  mcmbenship 
two  Germanys.  Many  -Rill  recall  that 
the  two-China  policy  was  fully  unac- 
ceptable to  U,N.  mcmber.s.  The  two-Ger- 
many policy  unanimou,'<ly  approved  Is  an 
apparent  attempt  to  increase  the  tax 
revenues  to  the  one- world  body. 

After  all.  no  one  in  the  UN.  can  fear 
a  two-Germany  policy.  On  all  i.ssue.s  ex- 


cept the  reunification  of  Germai.y  they 
can  expect  the  East  to  nullify  the  'West 
or  the  West  to  cancel  the  East's  vote,  but 
the  interesting  aspect  of  the  German  ad- 
mission is  that  West  Germany  will  have 
to  pay  6  percent  of  the  U.N.  budget  while 
East  or  Communist  Germany  will  only 
be  asked  to  pay  2  percent. 

The  two  Germanys  must  be  coni5idered 
as  a  cla.ssic  example  of  the  inadequacies 
of  a  people  denied  their  individual  initia- 
tives under  communism.  Both  East  and 
West  Germany  are  completely  occupied 
by  Germanic  peoples  with  a  similar 
background  and  in  a  land  area  almost 
uniformly  destroyed  during  World  War 
II.  Yet.  as  the  U.N.  assessment  based  on 
production  would  indicate,  no  one  can 
say  in  the  29  years  following  World  War 
11  were  East  German  standards  on  an 
equal  footing  of  prosperity  and  progress 
for  Its  people  with  those  of  West  Ger- 
many. The  difference  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  communist  economic  failure. 

The  West  Germans  under  a  profit-free 
enterpri.se  .system  of  economy  and  great- 
er self-determination  and  individual 
liberty  imder  a  constitutional  republic 
form  of  government  have  far  excelled 
their  cousins  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  United  Nations  imequal  assessment 
confirms  this  fact. 

I  include  related  newsclippings: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  19,  1973 1 
The  Germans  Apply  at  the  U,N. 
Groucho  Marx  once  said  he  wouldn't  want 
to  join  any  club  that  would  have  him  for  a 
member  but  fewer  and  fewer  nations  take 
th.at  approach  to  membership  in  interna- 
tional organi7ations.  On  the  contrary,  from 
the  general  organisation,  the  United  Natio  s, 
to  the  smaller  specialized  agencies  dealing 
in  health,  weather  and  the  like,  the  tendency 
is  to  make  membership  representative  of  all 
political  elements  on  the  world  scene.  The 
United  States  contributes  to  some  70-odd 
groups,  down  to  (up  to?)  the  "International  y 
At'reement  Reg.irding  the  Maintenance  of 
Certain  Lit-hts  in  the  Red  Sea."  Membership 
in  this  and  better  known  organizations  is 
generally  deemed  e.s.sentlal  to  the  prestif;e 
and  other  .specific  interests  of  their  mern- 
bers— to  the  limit  of  their  budgetary  and 
bureaucratic  capacities. 

The  Uni'cd  Nations,  of  course,  has  been 
the  chief  beneficiary,  if  that  is  the  correct 
word,  of  the  urge  for  "tmiversality."  For  25 
years  t4ie  United  States  enforced  the  arbitrary 
standard  that  good  behavior,  at  defined  by 
the  United  States,  was  a  requisite  for  mem- 
bership, but  that  standard  went  by  the  boards 
when  the  People's  Republic  of"  China  was 
admitted  two  autumns  ago.  It  then  becatiie 
only  a  matter  of  time  and  maneuver  to  bring 
in  governments  of  the  three  other  states  left 
divided  by  World  War  II,  One  such  pair.  West 
and  East  Germany,  filed  their  formal  applica- 
tions last  week,  having  composed  their  sharp- 
est differences  to  their  own  .satisfaction.  If 
only  becatise  they  will  pay  about  eight  per 
cent  of  the  UN's  budget  when  they  are 
voted  in  next  fall,  they  are  especially  wel- 
come. The  two  Koreas  and  the  two  Vletnams 
offer  .special  problems  but  not  Insoluble  ones. 
Of  the  four,  only  North  Vietnam  docs  not 
yet  belong  to  at  least  one  of  the  UN,  halfway 
houses,  the  .specialized  agencies,  UN.  mem- 
bership remains  the  best  available  access 
to  the  benefits  of  belonging  to  the  inter- 
national community,  and  sooner  or  later,  one 
can  confidently  predict,  the  Koreans  and  tlie 
Vietnainesc  will  be  there. 

Over  the  last  quarter  century,  many — per- 
haps tr)o  many— of  the  energies  of  Inter- 
national organizations  have  been  spent  on 
issues  of   membership.   What   with   the   pro- 
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liferatlon  of  nations  and  organizations  since 
World  War  II,  the  trade  has  been  very  brisk. 
At  the  beginning  of  that  period,  there  was  a 
certain  tendency  to  hope  that  mere  member- 
.ship  would  ans'.ver  or  ease  the  questions  that 
liad  led  the  organizatioii  to  be  formed  In 
the  lirst  place.  It  would  be  difficiyt  to  prove 
this  Is  so  but  it  wotild  be  more  difficult  to 
prove  that  things  v.ould  be  made  better  by 
disbanding  the  organization.  As  it  Ls,  the 
simple  existence  of  an  organization  like  the 
TIN.  creates  pressttres  on  iiatlons  to  Justify 
their  national  policies  in  terms  of  their  pro- 
fessed ideals.  The  United  States,  for  instance. 
Is  regularly  called  on  to  demonstrate  that  it 
Is  not  abandoning  the  go:i!s  or  the  proce- 
dures of  the  U  N,  No  one  prcte;ids  that  such 
prc'isui'es  are  stronger  than  other  factors 
which  feed  national  policy  or  that  they  xini- 
formly  should  be,  but  on  balance  it  is  good 
10  have  those  pressures  applied.  If  the  UN, 
did  not  exist,  it  would  have  to  be  inven'^ed. 
We,-t  GcrmaiiV's  and  Eart  Germany's  eager- 
ness to  Join  proves  the  point  again.     ^ 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2,3,  1973) 
U.N,  Council  Votes  To  Admit  Two  aERM.\NYs 

United  N.\tions,  June  22, — The  Security 
Cotincil  unanimously  recommended  today 
that  the  General  Assembly  a:imit  East  and 
Vl'c-,t  Germany  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
action  canie  32  years  to  the  day  aft  or  the 
Gorman  invasion  of  Russia  in  World  War  II, 

The  General  Assembly  is  o.pcrted  to  vote 
both  Germanys  and  the  Bahamas  into  the 
crga'.izalion  on  Sept.  18.  opening  day  of  tiie 
fall  -session,  and  bring  U,N,  membership  to 
135  Qountrics, 

Tlie  council  approved  membership  for  the 
two  Germanys  by  unanimous  consei.t  with- 
out a  vote.  The  resolution  recommending 
tlieirincmbership  had  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  council's  Committee  en  Ad- 
missions. 

The  timetable  for  accepting  the  two  Ger- 
manys was  arranged  by  agreement  between 
the  countries  and  stems  directly  from  the 
treaty  normalizing  relations  between  the  two 
states  which  went  into  clfect  this  month. 
The  treaty  was  one  of  the  major  results  of 
West  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt's 
policy  seeking  better  rclalioua  with  East  Eti- 
roiJcan  nations. 

West  Germatiy  will  be  among  the  biggest 
contributors  to  the  UN,  budget.  Its  assess- 
nient  is  expected  to  be  about  6,8  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  as.sessments  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  U.N,  members. 

East  Germany's  assessment  is  expecttd  to 
be  about  1.5  per  cent,  al:  o  higlicr  than  most 
of, the  member  states. 

The  as.sessments  of  b.ith  countries  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  scheduled  re- 
duction of  the  U.S.  share  frc^m  31.52  to  25 
percent. 

Both  West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  and  East  German  Premier  Willie 
Stoph  will  come  to  New  'York  In  September 
to  address  the  Geiural  Assembly  after  furmal 
admission. 

In  East  Gerinaiiy's  case  admission  may  not 
be  unanimoti^.  Isniel  has  •:erved  notice  It 
will  oppo.se  East  German  entry  o\\  the  grounds 
that  state  h.as  declined  to  accept  any  ob- 
ligation to  compensate  for  the  millifms  of 
Jews -murdered  during  the  Na/1  period  and 
has  become  the  most  oulspiiken  anti-Isracli 
member  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  another  U.N.  matter.  Kenya,  one  of  the 
three  African  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, propo.sed  today  that  the  resumed  debate 
on  the  Middle  East  crisis  ne\t  month  be 
held  in  Geneva  rather  than  in  New  York. 

IFronithe  Washington  Post,  June  IP.  1973) 

UN.    AsSF.SSMf  NTS    \ 

Unitfd  Nations,— A  UN.  committee  has 
decided  to  ask  West  Germany  to  pay  about 
6  per  cent  and  East  Germany  about  3  per 
cent  of  the  U.N.  budget  when  the  two  Ger- 
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manys  are  admitted  to  the  vsoild  organiza- 
tion. The  two  German  states  asked  for  UN. 
membership  last  week  and  it  is  expected  to 
be  granted  this  fall. 

The  13-member  committee  also  is  iiiider- 
stood  to  have  agreed  that  China's  assessment 
should  rise  from  4  to  5 '4   per  cent.  .  .  . 
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NEW     YORK     LEGISLATURE     ASKS 
ANTIBUSING  AMENDMENT 


/     HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YOr.K 

IN  IHF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jiinc  25,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  State  .^enate  and 
nssembly  have  concurred  in  a  resolution 
memorializing  Congress  to  call  n  Consti- 
tutional Convention  to  amend  the  Con- 
f  Utution  to  prohibit  the  a.'=.signment  of 
public  school  pupils  on  the  buois,  of  race, 
ro!ision,  color  or  national  origin. 

Eu.ing.  especially  across  school  dis- 
trict or  municipal  lines  not  drawn  to  de- 
liberately separate  students  according  to 
the  above  criteria,  is  not  the  way  to  solve 
the  problems  of  sc;;regation.  We  cannot 
legi-slate  away  the  long-standing  ills  of 
society.  Busing  only  adds  to  the  prob- 
lem by  weakening  the  fabric  of  family 
life  in  further  alienating  the  disadvan- 
taged fi'om  the  proref^.ses  of  goveiTiment 
v.'hich  they  can  otherwise  enjoy  through 
participation  in  their  local  schools, 

I  sincerely  hope  tliat  the  Judiciary 
Committef  will  respond  to  this  call  from 
the  State  of  Nev.-  York,  hold  prompt 
hearings  and  report  out  House  Joint 
Resolution  191  which  I  co.'^ponsored  in 
Jnnuniy.  This  bill  \^'ould  amend  the  Con- 
stitution as  requested  in  the  memorial 
and  keep  neighborhood  schools  as  the 
cornerstone  of  our  public  educational 
process. 

The  text  of  the  memorial  follows: 
Concurrent    Resolution    of    the    Senate    and 
.A.,sembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  me- 
moriali.':ing    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  of  Am.erica   to  propose   an  amend- 
ment  to   the   Constitution   of   the   United 
States  prohibiting  the  assignment  of  pub- 
lic school  pupils  i.n  the  basis  of  race,  re- 
ItL'icn.  color,  or  national  origin 
Wlip-i-eas.   Many  school   and   governmental 
officials  and  many  courts  have  issued  orders 
requiring   the   as.^ignment  of   pupils  on   the 
basis  of  race,  color  and  natiot'.al  origin;  and 
Whereas.  Such  a.ssignments  have  been  for 
the    ptirpose   of   establishing   racial    balance 
in  srluK.ls  and  classrooms:  and 

Whereas,  such  a,ssignmcnts  have  required 
pupils  to  be  assigned  to  schix-ils  outside  of 
their  home  neigh borho^xls  and  communities: 
and 

Whereas.  This  has  cau.sed  great  concern  on 
the  part  of  their  parents  and  guardians  fur 
their  safety  and  welfare:  and 

Whereas.  It  has  neccssiiaiod  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  of  money  by  state  and 
local  governments;  and 

Whereas.  Many  citi/ens  have  therefore  been 
distressed  and  angered  by  state  and  ICK-al 
governments;  and 

Whereas.  Many  citi.-.ens  have  therefore  been 
distressed  and  angered  by  such  orders:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  i  if  the  Senate  cmicviri.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  he 
and  It  hereby  is  requested,  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle  V   of    the   Constitution   of   the    United 


States,  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

No  student  shall  be  a'^iigned  to  nor  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  particjlar  public  school 
on  accouiit  of  race,  religion,  color  or  natioi'.al 
origlr.:  and  be  i'  li'riher 

Resol', ed  (if  the  Senate  concur i.  That  this 
application  constitutes  a  continuing  appli- 
cation In  accordance  with  Article  ^of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  u^itil  at 
leas:  f.vo-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states  have  .made  similar  applications 
liursnant  to  Article  V,  If  Congres?  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  con.stitutton  identical 
with  that  contained  in  this  resolution  befcre 
Janttary  first,  nineteen  hundred  seventy-four, 
this  application  for  a  state  application  shall 
no  lonrer  be  of  any  force  or  e.'Tect;  aiid  be  it 
fitrthor 

Rc-olved  I  If  '  he  Senate  concur) .  That  since 
this  method  of  proposing  amendments  to 
the  constitution  has  never  been  completed 
ta  the  poitit  of -calling  a  con  'entlon  ant-no 
interpretation  of  the  power  of  the  states  in 
the  exercise  of  this  right  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  court  or  any  qualiiied  tribunal,  if 
t'nere  be  such,  and  emce  the  exorcise  of  the 
po'Acr  Is  a  matter  of  baaic  so'iereign  rights 
t.nd  the  interpretation  thereof  is  primarily 
ill  the  sovereign  goverjinient  making  sucii 
exercise  at'.d  since  the  power  to  u^e  such 
right  in  full  also  carries  the  power  to  use  such 
right  m  part  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  'i'ork  interprets  Article  V  to  mean  that 
if  two-thirds  of  the  states  make  applieatio:: 
lor  a  convention  to  propose  an  identical 
amendment  to  the  coiis'-iitiiioii  lor  ratifica- 
tion With  a  limitaiion  that  such  amendment 
be  the  only  matter  before  u,  thai  such  con- 
\ en: ion  v.ould  have  pov.er  only  to  propose 
the  .-pccified  amendment  and  wo-^ild  be  lim- 
ited to  such  proposal  and  -R-ould  r.ot  hav^ 
power  to  vary  the  text  thereof  nor  would  it 
have  power  to  propose  other  amendments  on  / 
tlie  same  of  di:lereni  prososituns:  ^and  be 
it  further  '\ 

Resuived  (if  the  Senate  concur),  That  the 
Sccreiury  of  State  be.  and  lie  lieroby  is.  di- 
rected to  sen(%duiy  Ler;i:ied  copies  of  th;^ 
resolution  to  the  Presidei';:  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Pre-ident  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of  The 
Congre,>s  of  the  United  States  from  the  State 
of  New  'i'ork. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PRESS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

I'K  vip.c,!rn.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'lor.ilai.  June  25,  1973 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr 
Speaker,  an  editor::il  appeared  la^t 
Wednesday  in  tl^  Alexandria  Ga.-'ctte 
America'.s  oldest  daily  newspaper,  pub- 
lished continuously  since  Feb:'uar>-  5 
1784.  which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  read  tliis  Recorii.  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  the  wi.sdom  of  the  G.i/otte  ctinor's 
commenis  on  the  losponsibility  ol  the 
press  to  Its  readers: 

Ri-sroN-'iiBii  ITV  Of  Prjss 
Tl'.e  responslhilitr  of  a  newspaper  to  the 
public  is  awesome  it  is  not  easily  discharced 
lor  It  has  many  facets  which  apply  in  dif- 
ferent ways  to  duTerfni  conditions  B.isically, 
tlunigh.  11  ransists  elf  ;wo  elements- 
First,  a  general  rp.^pcnsibiUty  to  the  publu' 
t.i  kccji  U  mfotmed  i>f  the  activities  of  p-.ib- 
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lie  officials  and  to  act  as  "watchdog"  for  the 
people.  Second,  a  responsibility  to  the  in- 
dividual not  to  publicly  expose  him  to  scorn 
or  attack  or  ridicule  unless  the  public  in- 
terest demands  u  and  the  known  facts  are 
such  as  to  Justify  it. 

Tliese  make  up  the  newspaper's  "account- 
abiliLy"  to  its  readers. 

The  power  and  influence  of  a  new  paper 
are  .so  great  th.it  it  must  make  everv  effort 
to  Uce  that  power  fur  tlie  public  gcid  and 
not  to  nusuie  :t.  Newspapers  are  the  s;iiard- 
lans  of  the  publics  •Tight  to  know." 

The  newspaper  ha-s  the  further  duty  to  bo 
certain  of  i:s  facts  before  permitting  the  u.se 
cf  its  columns  for  articles  that  will  damage 
reputations.  This  is  the  reason  a  good  news- 
man waits  until  he  has  either  a  forma!  charge 
or  provable  evidence  beft-re  publishing  de- 
rogatory inform, ition  a'oout  an  individiuU. 
Rumor  or  innuendo  or  the  word  of  some  mi- 
r.cr  official  is  not  enough. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  break  fr.fh 
With  the  public  and  with  the  individual  cti- 


QUESTION     OF     IMPEACHMENT 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NF,W    VCnK 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  pos.^ible 
Presidential  impeachment  rai.se.s  many 
difficult  questions,  not  the  lea.=t  of  uhich 
is  who  in  the  House  might  best  take  the 
initiative  in  pressing  consideration  of  im- 
peachment. Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  has  recently  approved  a  resolu- 
tion callmir  for  the  President  s  resigna- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  organization  has 
taken  the  position  that  any  initiatives 
for  impeachment  ■-.vill  ha\  c  to  come  from 
Republicans  and  conservative  Democrats, 
so  that  Watergate  does  not  become  a 
partisan  fi.Liit."  Tlie  following  are  e.x- 
ceiTDt^s  from  a  recent  AD.A  legislative 
newsletter  rai.'^ed  by  talk  of  impeach- 
ment: 

\V.\TFRC.*TE.    Co.SCRrss   VeRSIS   THE    PRESIDENT 

As  the  Ervin  Committee  hearings  resume 
and  nev.-  disclosures  about  Watergate  are 
made  almost  every  day.  a  few  Members  of 
Congress  are  beginning  to  speak  out  on  the 
most  un-'jpeakable  quesUon  of  all — whether 
•  or  not  President  Nixon  should  be  removed 
from  office.  Most  Members  are  chorslng  to 
remain  .silent  on  this  subject,  but  a  handful, 
r.otably  in  the  House  of  Reprc'en'auves, 
have  brought  the  question  to  the  floor  to 
d.-cus3  in  public  what  is  being  .-aid  privately 
in  many  a  living  room. 

IMPE.ACH.MENT 

During  the  first  impeachment  discussion 
on  the  House  lloor,  none  of  the  half  dozen 
liberals  who  spoke  called  for  impcachra'-nt 
of  the  Presideir  Some,  like  Reps  Bella  Ab- 
zug  (D-N.Y  I,  Pete  Stark  iD-Cailf),  and 
Yvonne  Burke  (D-Cal:f(.  said  the  House 
.should  jet  up  a  panel  of  Inquiry,  either 
through  a  •■-pe-.ial  "select  committfe  or  throur-h 
the  Judiciary  Commlt'ee.  to  dotrrmlne 
whether  there  a'-e  grounds  for  Impearhing 
the  Pre.-ider.-.  Rep.  Abzxig  said  the  House 
Rc'ion  was  necessary  since  "no  o»her  body 
:s  c'-r.ducting  a  direct  investigation  Into  th© 
fj.'irl'ict  of  the  President,  becau.se  no  other 
b'»dy  has  the  amhority  to  do  so  ' 

Rep  R/.nald  Dellum,  iD-Calif.i  a.sked  his 
co:;eague-i  to  keep  the  possibility  of  impeach- 
ment, ".seriously  In  mind  "  Rtp.  Patricia 
Sf.liroeder    (D-Coio.i     called    on    the    Hou.se 
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leadership  to  file  a  resolution  urging  Mr. 
Nixon  to  appear  before  the  Ervin  Cominittee. 
This  discussion  followed  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  a  week  earlier  by  Rep.  Paul  McClos- 
key  iR-Calif.)  to  discuss  impeachment.  Mc- 
Closkey  had  obtained  a  one  hour  special 
order  for  debate,  but  was  prevented  from 
speaking  when  a  quorum  failed  to  appear. 
He  inserted  his  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  airway.  stre.ssing  that  he  was  not 
calling  for  the  Presidents  impeachment  but 
only  lor  a  discussion  of  the  impeachment 
process. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

Section  4  of  Article  II  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tu::on  state  that  "the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States 
.shall  bo  ronioved  from  office  on  impeach- 
ment for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
"Tre.ison  '  and  "bribery,"  as  constitutionallv 
designated  impeachable  crimes,  have  rai.^ed 
little  debate,  for  treason  is  defined  elsewhere 
in  the  Constitution  and  bribery  is  a  well- 
defined  net. 

What  constitutes  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." however,  remains  uncertain. 
Etidless  debate  has  surrounded  the  phrase. 
Broad  constructionists,  includmg  former  At- 
tornev  General  Richard  Kleindienst.  have 
viewed  impeachment  as  a  political  weapon 
and  an  appropriate  remedy  if  Congress  dis- 
agrees strongly  enough  with  what  a  Presi- 
dent is  doing.  Rep.  Gerald  Ford  iR-.Mich.) 
S'.Tbscribed  to  the  same  interpretation  in 
1070.  when  he  was  leading  the  unsuccessful 
effort  to  impeach  Associate  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas.  He  .said  that  "an  impeachable 
offense  is  whatever  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  considers  it  to  be  at  a 
g;ven  moment  in  hfstory;  conviction  results 
from  whatever  offense  or  offenses  two-thirds 
of  the  other  body  considers  to  be  sufficiently 
serious  to  require  removal  of  the  accu'-ed 
from  office." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  .spectrmn  stand 
the  narrow  constructionists  who  see  Im- 
pe.tchment  as  limited  to  offenses  indictable 
at  c^mmon  law. 

The  Conslliution  gives  the  House  the  duty 
of  deciding,  by  simple  majority,  whether  to 
impeach  a  President.  The  impeachment  reso- 
lution must  specify  the  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  charged  The  charges  are  in- 
vestigated by  the  House  committee  to  which 
the  resolution  is  referred,  before  the  reso- 
lution is  brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  If 
the  Hou.^e  decides  on  impeachment,  amount- 
ing to  an  indictment,  the  case  then  goes 
to  the  Senate  for  trial.  The  House  selects 
several  managers  from  its  membership  to 
present  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  the 
Sena'e  and  to  serve  as  prosecutors  during 
the  Senate  trial  proceedings.  Senate  rules, 
adopted  in  1868,  allow  both  sides  to  present 
witnesses  and  evidence,  and  permit  the 
defendant  to  have  benefit  of  counsel  and 
the  right  of  cross-examination.  ConvictitJii 
by  the  .Senate  requires  a  two-thirds  major- 
rv  r.f  those  present. 

Impeachment  proceedings  have  been 
initiated  more  than  fifty  times  in  the  House 
since  1789.  but  only  twelve  of  those  cases 
.-■'srhf'il  the  Senate.  Of  these  twelve  ca.ses, 
the  only  one  relevant  to  the  current  situation 
was  that  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  wliose 
lii-hly  political  trial  wa-s  decided  by  one 
vote. 

Although  resolutions  to  Impeach  or  In- 
vestigate the  pos.sibility  of  impeaching  a 
President  have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
during  the  terms  rif  four  other  Presidents 
(Harry  Truman,  Herbert  Hoover.  Grover 
Cleveland  and  John  Tyler ).  Mr.  Nixon  is  the 
only  President  since  Andrew  Johnson  to 
become  the  subject  of  .seriou.se  talk  about 
impeachment. 

To  date,  most  Membens  ronsid<r  talk  of 
Imuea'ihment  premature.  The  Democratic 
■fc;,tabiisiiment  '   position    was   presented    by 
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Rep.  James  O'Hara  (D-Mich.),  when  he  also 
inserted  a  statement  in  the  Record  on  the 
same  day  McCloskey  inserted  his,  calling  for 
"prudence  in  our  speech  and  action"  and 
asking  his  colleagues  to  reserve  judgment  in 
the  matter  until  all  of  the  facts  are  available. 
O'Hara  concluded  that  he  was  convinced 
"that,  at  this  juncture,  we  are  sttll  a  long 
way  from  knowing  all  of  the  facts." 

The  central  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
President  Nixon  will  be  "implicated"  in  any 
part  of  the  Watergate  scandal.  And.  if  he 
is.  what  should  Congress  do  about  it^ 

The  initiatives,  if  any,  probably  will  come 
only  if  Mr.  Nixon  is  clearly  implicated,  and 
the  initiatives  will  have  to  come  from  Re- 
publicans and  conservative  Democrats,  so 
that  Watergate  does  not  become  a  partisan 
fight. 

After  the  legal  arguments  are  debated, 
the  real  decisions  no  doubt  will  be  based  on' 
political  considerations:  How  will  an  im- 
peachment proceeding  affect  the  country? 
How  will  failure  to  impeach  affect  the  coun- 
try?  Do  the  Democrats  really  want  to  malie 
Spiro  Agnew  a  re-electable  incumbent  Presi- 
dent before  the  1976  election? 


H03.IE  VEGETABLE  GARDENS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  tliis 
day  introduced  a  bill  with  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent flavor  than  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nearly  9,000  bills  heretofore  placed 
before  our  Chamber  of  Congress.  My  bill 
is  expressly  designed  to  promote  the 
growing  of  home  vegetable  gardens. 

Recognizing  that  such  an  idea  may 
lack  ihe  tinsel  and  glitter  necessary  for 
a  prominent  place  in  todays  headlines. 
I  nevertheless  feel  that  its  adoption 
would  serve  two  very  important  ends. 

The  most  obvious  benefit  derived  from 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  private 
vegetable  gardens  would  be  the  accom- 
panying increase  in  the  supply  of  vegc-  . 
tables.  During  these  times  of  food  short- 
ages and  astronomically  high  food  prices 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  further 
need  to  obviate  this  point. 

A  second,  and  somewhat  more  subtle 
consideration,  would  be  the  fact  that 
individual  Americans  could  be  taking 
their  own  steps  to  diminish  a  genuine 
national  problem.  During  World  War  II, 
the  scarcity  of  food  prompted  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  grow  "victory  gardens"  in 
both  a  practical  and  patriotic  respon.se 
to  that  critical  situation.  Planting  one's 
Civn  garden  is  no  less  practical  today 
than  it  was  25  years  ago,  and  even  the 
unpatriotic  should  be  able  to  spot  the 
sa\ings  to  tlie  family  budget  v.hen  fewer 
trips  to  the  supermarket  are  required. 

As  a  stimulus  for  tljis  gardening  ac- 
tivity, my  bill  would  allow  a  tax  deduc- 
tion of  uj)  to  S50  for  the  cost  of  tlie 
planting,  rai.sing.  and  harvesting  of 
vegetables  to  be  consumed  in  a  taxpayer's 
own  home.  Whether  this  dangling  car- 
rot will  induce  latent  gardeners  to  sv.mg 
into  production,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  such  minor  recom- 
pense to  those  who  are  willing  to  make 
the  effort  to  grow  food  in  a  time  of  food 
shortage  amounts  to  a  more  sagacious 
apijroach  than  our  i^resent  Federal  prac- 
tice of  laying  cash  to  .some  individuals 
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to  insure  that  they  will  not  grow  any 
food. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  consideration  to 
this  bill.  I  further  urge  that  each  of  my 
colleagues  be  mindful  of  this  one  small 
solution  when  asked  by  constituents  how 
they  might  be  of  some  help  in  meeting 
our  national  concerns 


ORPHANS  AND  REFUGEES  OF  VIET- 
NAM NEED  OUR  HELP  NOW 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

O!      C  '.L!fO!lNl\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-X  ITVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Robisoni  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  STricFR  > 
in  sjjonsoring  two  bills  to  as:~:st  the  vic- 
tims of  the  conflict  in  Southcnst  Asi^. 

Despite  the  diversity  of  natior  i  opin- 
ion on  the  conflict  in  Yietnum  i  t'd  the 
American  military  presence  llicie  v. e  all 
feel  a  deep  syinpathy  and  concern  for 
the  unfortunate  orphans.  It  is  import  nt, 
now  that  our  involvement  h:is  ended, 
that  we  not  forget  about  those  whose 
lives  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
■Vietnam  conflict.  There  ate  millions  of 
children  and  refugees  whose  needs  must 
be  attended  to.  and  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  the  Vietnamese  to  do  this  job 
alone  alter  the  war.  We  have  a  i)articu- 
lar  moral  obligation  to  the  children  of 
American-Vietnamese  iitueiitage.  fa- 
thered by  our  now  dep;  rted  troops. 

After  their  withdrawal  from  the  Indo- 
china conflict,  the  French  ofTered  citi- 
zenship and  educational  assistance  to  the 
Vietnamese  children  of  French  soldiers. 
The  Legislation  we  are  sponsoring  today 
provides  that  Vietnamcc-Americnn 
children  be  granted  immediate  U.S.  citi- 
zenship once  adopti\e  )i;.ronts  have  been 
apinovcd  through  a  U.S.  adoption 
agency.  There  are  tbousands  of  inosjieci 
ti\e  parents  in  the  United  States  who 
have  indicated  their  intere.;!  in  adopting 
an  orphan  of  tlie  Vietnamese  conliict, 
but  tliey  have  encountered  interminable 
redtape  and  delay  in  pursuing  this  goal. 
I  am  confident  th^t  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican families  would  open  their  homes 
and  their  hearts  to  the.-^e  children,  once 
tiio  adoption  conduits  have  been  opened. 
Wc  have  always  been  magnnnimous  to 
our  defeated  enemies  and'  there  is  no 
i-eason  to  believe  that  we  would  be  less 
so  to  our  friends  and  allies. 

By  bestowing  U.S.  citizenship  on  these 
children,  we  will  clearly  indicate  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  v  e  are  willing  to 
accept  our  responsibilities  and  that  we 
want  to  provide  llicse  South  Vietnamese- 
American  children  all  the  rights  and 
luivileges  of  American  citizen.s.  Such  a 
guarantee  would  encourage  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  allow  these  children  to 
leave  their  country  Their  unwilling- 
ness to  permit  this  dcijarture  has  been 
a  key  obstacle  to  adoption,  but  it  has 
been  the  result  of  a  genuiite  concern  for 
the   children's   welfare    To   grant    citi- 


zen.ship  and  to  assure  that  the  adoptive 
parents  are  approved  by  licen.sed  adop- 
tion agencies  in  the  United  States  are 
necessary  safeguards  contained  in  this 
legislation  which  would  demonstrate  to 
the  Vietnamese  our  commitment  to  these 
children. 

This  bill  would  make  eligible  for  citi- 
zenship any  Vietnamese-American  child 
born  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  before 
January  1,  1974,  of  an  age  such  that  not 
more  than  12  years  have  passed  from  the 
date  of  the  child's  birth  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be 
authorized  to  negotiate  and  make  nec- 
essary arrangements  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  put  the  act's 
I)rovisions  into  effect.  Responsibility  for 
coitifying  eligible  children,  working 
through  and  with  properly  accredited 
adoption  agencies,  and  making  arrange- 
ments to  transport  qualified  children  to 
thrir  adoptive  parents  would  be  taken  by 
tn.r  Department  of  State. 

The  .second  bill  would  establish  a  new 
branch  of  the  Peace  Corps— the  Viet- 
nam Assistance  Volunteers.  This  new 
\olunteer  program  would  have  a  man- 
date to  provide  refugee  relocation  assist- 
ance; medical  assistance  to  war  victims: 
and  medical,  educational,  and  material 
assistance  to  orphans.  S^uth  Vietnam 
faces  staggering  problems  in  trying  to 
recoup  the  losses  to  its  civilian  popula- 
tion from  the  continued  warfare  and  the 
a-saults  on  the  civilian  population  by 
the  enemy.  Whatever  our  own  feehngs 
on  Jhe  proper  U.S.  role  in  this  war-torn 
nation,  I  think  that  many  of  our  citizens, 
particularly  our  young  people,  would 
readily  volunteer  for  such  a  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring 
these  two  jiroposals  and  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  program  of  peacetime  assist- 
ance to  the  Vietnamese  on  a  very  per- 
sonal basis.  The  spirit  of  volunteerism 
held  by  Americans  can  be  applied  ef- 
fect i\'ely  in  helping  those  in  greatest 
need  and  those  to  whom  we  feel  a  special 
ibligation. 


implementation   of   the   East-West    German 
Ijasic  treaty. 

The  court's  decision  tipped  the  scales  from 
a  deadlock  to  a  4  to  3  majority  for  judge.s 
sympathetic  to  the  Bavarian  reque.-)t.  This 
could  mean  that  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
will  be  faced  with  the  decision  of  whether 
to  put  the  treaty  into  effect  with  the  court 
having  ruled  it  vmcon.stitutional 


GERMAN  TREATY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OK  i.orisi.\N,\ 

IN"  THE  IIuUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaa.  Jinic  25.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Watcrgtitc  flap  dominating  the  attention 
of  the  American  people,  few  are  aware  ol 
tjie  vote -buying  ."^caudal  in  We.^t  Ger- 
many. 

,  Mr.  Brandt  .^ecms  to  have  run  into 
additional  troubles  as  a  re-ult  of  a  r.-ccnt 
court  decision  that  the  Bonn-Moscow 
Treaty,  .-urrendering  historical  German 
territories,  is  uncon.^titutional. 

I  include  a  related  new.sclipiung. 
[Frum  the  Washington  Post,  June  18.  li>7.t| 

GrRM.\N    ThKATV 

BoN.N  The  federal  constitutional  ciuiri  in 
Karl-rulic  decided  thai  there  is  a  re.  onablo 
.suspicl(Ui  of  bias  on  the  part  of  a  judge,  m. ik- 
ing him  ineligible  to  .jjarticipate  in  consider- 
ing ;i  pel  ii  ion  by  tlie  Stale  ol  Bavaria  to  liaK 


REMARKS  OF  SECRETARY  BREN- 
NAN  AND  UNDER  SECRETARY 
SCHUBFRT.  JUNE  4.  1973 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  :.:iN-:srsiST\ 
IN"  THE  HOUh^E  OF  REPREsE.N TATU  ES 

Mondau.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  admin- 
islration  has  been  criticized  unfairly  for 
what  the  critics  say  is  a  luck  of  com- 
passion for  the  needs  of  people.  On  June 
4  Secretary  of  Labor  Peter  J  Brennan 
and  his  new  Under  Secretaiy  Richard 
Schubert .  made  known  their  deep  con- 
cern for  the  equal  treatment  of  all  Amer- 
icans wlio  work  for  a  iivmg — regardless 
of  their  race  or  .sex.  I  .submit  tiiese 
speeches  by  Mes.srs.  Brennan  and  Schu- 
bert delivered  to  the  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  June  4  for  the 
information  of  my  collca,:;ues; 

ReM.'>RKS  of  StCP.tTARY  BP.FNN.^N  BEFORE  DE- 
r.ARTMENT      E^.n^LOYEES.      DOL      AVDiltiRUM. 

Jc.NE  4.  1973 

To  all  of  you  here  in  the  Department  audi- 
torium and  in  each  of  the  departments  ten 
regioiiii  — thanks,  good  morning  ai.d  some 
apologies.  The  apologies  are  mainly  for  1/os 
Angeles.  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle  where 
its  a  little  afier  eight  in  the  morning — a 
lutle  early  for  listening  to  anyone— includ- 
ing your  .Secretary  of  Labor. 

Today  :s  an  unusual  dav  The  swearing  in 
<->f  Dick  Schubert  as  Under  Secretary  marks 
tV.e  beginning  of  a  new  drive  With  Dick 
lending  his  considerable  talents  and  energy 
1 1  all  of  us  already  on  board  the  Depart ment 
<^f  Labor  has  nowhere  to  go  but  foruard  and 
up.  -And  It  will.  The  transition  period,  which 
took  a  111  Me  longer  than  we  expected,  is  r.ow 
nearlv  over  and  each  of  u?  can  now  direct 
our  full  time  and  energy  to  our  basic  job: 
Continuing  to  see  that  the  working  men  and 
women  of  our  great  country  cei  all  the  pro- 
tection and  help  they're  entitled  to. 

John     Stender.     .Assistant     Secretary     for 

0  S H -A  :  Paul  Fasser.  .^ssisiant  Secretary  for 
Labor  Manasrement  Relations;  Bernie  DeLvr\ . 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment  Stand- 
ards; Fred  Clark.  .Assistant  Secretary  for  -■Xd- 
ministration:  Bill  Kolbere.  .\ssistant  Secre- 
tary for  Manpower;  Bill  Kilbere.  the  depart- 
n:e!it's  solicitor.  Carmen  Mayml.  nominated 
as  Director  of  the  Women's  Bure.\u — all  of 
these  very  cppable  e'sccutives  wil!  be  leadit: 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  dedica'ed 
tcims  in  the  Federal  Govemmetu    .^nd  v.  Vmi 

1  say  "team"  I  mcin  Itist  th,it  Because  wi-h- 
out  your  exnerienre.  the  dedication  to  vi-ivr 
Jobs — and  your  de!ormin"itioit  1o  work  to- 
srothcr — v.e  w.'uld  be  unai^le  to  move  Inri- 
dent.iUv.  the  Inst  two  remalnli'p  nomina- 
t  to'is — C  ■■mmi-ss'i-iner  of  Labor  Statistics  nttd 
.A.=  -i.-Miit  Srcret-iry  for  Policv  Ev.iV.ia' lev 
and' Rcse.Troh — w;'l  be  m>.dc  ver>  >lu'rtty — 
il.us   comple'lr.s:  .-the    team 

In  these  pa.st  five  monih?  of^'irar.siMof.  I've 
s-ii»nt  much  of  my  time  st.udying  the  r>a*t 
record  of  the  department  atid  ch.irtn-.g  cur 
future  course  I've  probab:y  rc:'d  the  eqv,i- 
valoiit  of  .sot)  books  and  held  more  confer- 
ences than. the  United  Nations  That's  .\  tot 
of  reading,  a  1. 1  of  lisienim;  and  a  lot  oi  tr.lk- 
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Ing.  But  It's  been  worth  It.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  stepping  up  our  pace.  Im  proud  ol  the 
way  the  Department  functioned  during  those 
five  months.  Ways  were  found  to  end  or 
liead  off  crippling  strikes.  OSHA  worked 
tliUgently  and  Justly  to  protect  the  working 
iMen  ajid  women  of  America  at  their  work- 
places, veterans  found  a  helping  hand  when 
liiey  came  home  from  Vietnam.  All  of  these 
thing.s  were  dore  — by  and  through  you.  And 
I  moan  all  of  you  from  t!ie  bottom  of  the  CS 
l.idder  to  the  top. 

Now  that  the  transition  i.--  nearing  an  end 
fiiia  my  tran.sition  work  done,  we're  going  to 
move  into  high  gear.  You're  going  to  see  more 
of  nie— not  only  here  la  Washington  but  In 
the  ten  regions,  too.  Because  being  directly 
Involved  with  each  other  Is  the  only  way  well 
succeed  In  making  the  department  a"  huge 
success.  And  furthermore,  we're  going  to 
make  sure  that  the  AnKric.n  workforce— 
and  American  managemeiit — .;re  part  of  iliat 
tiicces.s  story.  Because  you  cui't  have  one 
without  the  other.  We're  going  to  make  sure 
that  all  of  America  kuows  wh.it  our  dejiari- 
menc  does— and  how  well  it  dees  tlie  job. 
Because  the  more  the  American  people  are 
made  aware  of  our  accompUsliments  and 
our  goal.s  for  the  woikhiE'  m.rn  and  women  of 
our  country  tlie  morr-  support  we'll  rccei-. e 
at  the  gra.s.s  roots  level  and  the  more  support 
will  come  from  Conere-- 

This  will  be  an  open  adnuiiistra'ion  be- 
rau.se  the  strength  of  America  lies  in  tell- 
ing' It  the  way  it  is. 

America  will  hear  aboi:*  tlio  speed  with 
v.hich  OSHA  moved  m  on  the  Staten  !:•- 
land  storaL'c  tank  explo'ii.n  v. here  40  men 
lo.Ht  their  lives.  The  Department's  action 
will  be  finali7ed  \ery  ;  hortly. 

It  i.s  heard  liow  the  Department  crp.rked 
clown  in  a:-.oTher  disaster— at  Bailey's  Cro.=?- 
road':,  Virkunia— xvhere  14  died  in  a  con- 
struction collapse. 

It  will  hear  continuing  stcjries  like  the 
AT&T  agreement  m  January  of  this  year 
■•Uien  the  biL-ce.'-t  employer  in  the  natun 
agreed  to  restore  5.15  million  to  15  thou-a:.d 
employees    -Alio   had    been    underpaid. 

It  will  hear  attain  cf  the  great  labor  .set- 
tlements—made v.ithout  strike  action— in 
i-teel,  railroads  and  el.sev.  here.  That  s  part  of 
this  administration's  story — to  persuade 
labor  and  management  to  get  together  as 
Americans  instead  of  antayoni.-irs  and  come 
to  lust  jieaceful  aL-reemen's. 

It  will  continue  to  hear  how  the  Depart- 
ment worked  on  behalf  of  labor,  oritanized 
or  nrl,  in  mai.v  helds— from  emj.lovinent 
standards  to  ph:sical  protection  of  the 
American   working   man   and   v,omnn, 

Tiie  farm  workers  have  already  hesird  of 
our  new  recul&tions  to  protect  them  from 
the  hazards  of  21  pe.sti  ides.  Other  workers 
can  be  grateiul  for  the  new  limitations  we 
ordered  on  the  use  of  dangerous,  cancer- 
producing  a'jents   in  certain   industries 

And  ve  Will  make  sure  that  America  con- 
tinues to  hear  of  fiction  instead  of  just 
words  on  e'ltial  empio:  ine-u  rights  lor  im- 
i-onties.  inLliid::;j.-  \'.omen. 

All  of  these  progre^.Mve,  positive  stories 
will  be  emphasized  to  the  media  by  me  and 
Dick  .Sc'luibert.  who  .speaks  for  me  in  my 
absence,  and  tlie  Assisinnl  .Sfcretfu-ies.  We 
not  o:  ly  ha'.e  nothing  to  hide— bat  we  have 
much  to  tfU— v.uh  pride. 

We're  not  going  to  attack  old  friends  who 
have  been  critical  of  us.  That  s  de.'tructive. 
Bui  we'll  show  them  that,  although  we  may 
have  hoiie.it  dillerenres  of  opinion  m  some 
preas,  were  figliiing  for  the  same  goals  — the 
betterment  of  tiie  American  workers'  place  in 
<ur  ureal  country.  Our  iiinetabks  may  dif- 
fer -but  our  t.ir^c':.  are  the  same. 

Our  Public  A.'lalrs  Dej^urtnicnt.  somewhat 
haiiiptied  diiriiig  the  drudgery  of  tran.siiion 
period.  IS  now  free  to  carry  the  b..!l  -to  till 
a  story  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of  -to  tell 
the  press,  ratlK,  and   telCMsion   t'.at  thii  \s 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•vhiit  we  have  done  and  what  we  u-ill  do.  The 
depanment  has  done  much  and,  with  your 
help,  we'll  do  even  better. 

We  won't  be  deterred  from  reaching  our 
goals  by  rumor  or  gosiip  or  glarhig  headlines. 
We  can't  ignore  the  Watergatcs,  but  they 
won't  stop  us  from  moving  ahead  to  make 
this  a  better  America— an  America  we  can 
continue  to  love.  If  wrong  has  been  done- 
let  the  guilty  be  found  and  punished.  But 
let's  not  slow  down  our  own  drive  to  a  better 
future. 

Again  — my  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  what 
you've  accomplished  In  the  past — what  you 
cnntinue  to  do — and  what  you  will  accom- 
plish In  the  future.  And  mv  thnnk.s  to  you 
for  showing  me  that  the  word  "bureaucrat" 
lias  no  meaning  in  this  Department  of  Labor 
The  words  "dedicated  men  and  women  "  will 
lienceforth  be  used  instead. 

Tliank  you  and  have  a  gocd  day. 


June 


25, 


0 
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Rtm.^rks  op  Under  Sfcretart  Schubert, 

Befori:  Department  Employees 
The  bottom  line  of  the  Job  description  of 
Under  Secretary  Is  to  try  to  pull  things  to- 
gether and  then  send  people  to  v.ork  and  I'm 
coiiig  to  try  a  little  bit  of  that  this  morning. 
Some,  in  commenting  about  mv  recent  ca- 
reer development  have  noted  that  I  c'on't 
-eem  to  be  able  to  hold  a  job.  Others  a  little 
'""'"^ — charitably,  comment  that  my  career  can 
i.e  characterized  at  best  as  checkered  and 
!  crhaps  there  is  a  symptomatic  pattern  here 
of  shiftlessue.ss. 

And  really  there  i.=n't  any  defense.  The 
planning  has  left  something  to  be  desired,  as 
my  wife  will  attest  to.  An  inductee  at  an 
affair  like  this  after  he  has  been  sworn-in  Is 
torn  by  conflicting  desires.  One,  he'd  like  to 
thank  people  like  wife,  parents,  children,  per- 
:  onal  staff  like  executive  assistant  and  secre- 
tary, perse nal  friends  and  former  associates 
like  Jim  and  Larry,  and  associates  in  Ui^pri- 
vate  cnterpri.;e  like  John  and  George.  allW 
v.hom  have  played  a  part  in  the  pa.sl;  or  per^ 
haps  are  continuing  to  play  a  part  In  the 
[-re~ent. 

A  nd  then  of  course  there's  the  stron.a  moti- 
vation to  pledge  support  to  a  forthright, 
direct,  candid,  leader  and  boss  who  is  going 
t)  do  his  best  to  be  the  best  Secretary  of 
Labor  yet.  And  to  this  team  that  he  has  as- 
t.'-'mblPd  together  from  the  work  places  across 
tho  nation. 

Ai-.d  then  of  coiirse  you  like  to  .-^ny  some- 
thing about  the  confidence  you  have  in  the 
people  who  make  all  of  this"  work.  You  who 
are  my  frirnds  and  my  co-laborers. 

But  Id  like  to  do  all  of  that  and  oi.o  other 
tl  .ng  this  morning  and  Just  for  about  two 
and  a  half  mhiutes.  personally  philosophise 
on  v.hat  I  think  It's  all  about.  Tl-.at  which 
we  are  involved  in,  government  for  the  people. 
Th(>  decision  to  leave  Bethlehem,  for  me, 
w.-s  the  hardest  one  of  my  life.  And  that 
■\hlch  finally  put  it  into  perspective  was  the 
rcr-lir'.ation  of  a  compelling  challenge  to  trv 
to  pet  It  all  together  under  Secretarv  Ercn- 
nan  and  with  you  to  do  the  kind  of  Job  that 
wo  liave  to  do  as  a  Department  of  Labor. 

Our  Department  is  the  smalle;,t  one  and 
'  ot  It  lias  the  largest  mission,  bigger  than 
hfe,  overwhclminrly  fru.':tiat!ng.  and  compli- 
<a*ed  King  Solomon  said  it  one  time  in  the 
Old  Test.ament  Book  of  Proverbs,  "Where 
mere  is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 

And  v.e  in  the  Department  will  perish  un- 
lc^s  our  vision  is  greater  than  eight  hours 
work  for  eight  hours  pay  as  good  as  a  starter 
as  that  might  be.  We  perish  if  we  simply 
i.re  satisfied  with  producing  technically  com- 
petent work.  And  the  great  vast  majority  of 
you  are  certainly  ecjuipped  to  do  that. 

We  perish  even  if  we  are  loyal,  supportive, 
ethical,  re.sponsible,  as  important  a.s  tho.se 
virtues  arc,  particularly  cow.  To  meet  the 
c  ha!kn(jc  of  our  mLssion.  our  vision  must  be 
the— to  change  our  world,  the  world  at  the 
t-nU  of  our  fingertips  individually  and  at  the 


end    of    our    fingertips    instltutionallv    as    a 
Department  of  Labor. 

We  are  peculiarly  charged,  as  Secretary 
Brennan  has  indicated  this  morning,  with 
being  the  caring  edge  of  society.  Not  in  a 
do-good  frothing  sentimental  kind  of  sense, 
rewarding  indolence  and  neglect,  but  alwavs 
realistic,  measured,  particularly  compassion- 
ate response  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

Like  Dr.  King,  I  too  have  a  dream  for  all 
of  us.  A  dream  that  you,  Secretarv  Brennan, 
this  team  th,at  he  has  assembled  here  caii 
make  a  dilTerence  in  the  society  in  which 
we  live  and  breathe  and  have  our  being.  A 
difference  in  homes  and  families  and  people's 
live-;  bccau.e  v.e,  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
care  and  we  do  our  best  to  provide  a  safer, 
fairer,  healthier,  freer  kind  of  work  place  for 
a!l  American.;. 

Changing  our  world,  making  a  differcn(e. 
IS  it  an  idealistic  abstraction?  I  really  don't 
think  .so.  If  I  did,  I  wouldn't  be  here  and 
many  of  you  wouldn't  be  here.  But  this  is 
the  kind  of  vision  for  men  and  women  of 
all  SPS»;ons.  old  and  young,  black,  brown 
white,  grade  2  to  level  one.  A  comwitmpnt 
that  I  gladly  take  this  morning.  «o  Help 
n;e,  God.  And  a  commitment  that  I  ask  yc  u 
to  make  to  yourselves  and  to  your  chileiren 
Mid  your  grandchildren.  Thank  vou  ver- 
natch.  ■' 


SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE  COMMENTS 
ON  NIXON'S  PRICE  FREEZE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    ir.'DUNA 
IN   Tur;   HOU.--E  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday.  June  25,  1973 

-■^  -»"'•■  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
T.fT!iiriimoii.s  consent  to  imert  In  the  Rec- 
OR3  the  text  of  an  editorial  from  tlic 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune  of  Juiie  1,5, 
197,3,  commentins  on  President  Nixon'.s 
recent  announcement  of  a  60-dr.y  freeze 
of  prices,  ^ 

As  the  editorial  po!nt,s  o\it, 
Carefully  omitted  by  Mr.  Nixon  was  the 
confe.-sion  he  .should  have  made:  that  in- 
flation is  at  the  present  critical  level  be- 
c.iu.se  he  dropped  the  compulsory  controls 
of  Phase  II  early  this  year  atid  replaced  them 
v.ith  an  e.ssentlally  voluntary  system.  Tins 
has   been   a   conspicuous   failure. 

A  Dost  OF  Stro.no  Mldici.ne 
President    Nixon's    speech    announcing    a    -' 
co-day  freeze  of  prices  reminded  the  listener     *' 
of    a    watered-down    replay    of    his    original 
freeze  order  speech  in  August   l'J7I.  Like  all 
sequels,    it    l.icked    the    full    impact    of    tho 
original. 

The  GO-dav  piice  frec?c  is  rtror.'-  medicine, 
licvi-rtheless. 

It  should  keep  the  patient,  the  inflation- 
plagued  American  family,  from  feeling  any 
uorse  for  a  two-month  period.  Whether  it 
cioes  anyilung  to  cure  the  illness  is  S(.ine- 
tl-iing  el.se  again. 

P'=ychologicaHAj,  it  should  help.  But  psy- 
chology is  not/enough.  More  .•^teps  with  "a 
prolc.nged  effect  will  bo  needed  before  the 
.situation  can  be  brought  properly  tinWer 
control.  Those  steps  are  what  the  President 
and  his  economic  advisors  will  seek  to  devise 
during  the  CO-day  grace  period  he  has 
bought. 

The  President  admittedly  was  tcoking 
.<hock  effect  with  his  price  freeze  order.  This 
time  the  shock  is  less  drastic  than  his  origi- 
nal surprise  Piia.se  I  90-day  freeze  on  prftes, 
v.ages  and  rents,  becau.se  only  prices  are  af- 
if'cted.    Wages    and    rents   -aren't    included, 
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he  explained,  because  they  have  been  rising 
at  acceptable  levels. 

Carefully  omitted  by  Mr.  Nixon  was  the 
confession  he  should  have  made:  that  In- 
llation  is  at  the  present  critical  level  becau.se 
he  dropped  the  compulsory  controls  of  Pha.se 
II  early  this  year  and  replaced  them  with  an 
c-sentially  voluntary  system  This  has  been 
a  conspicuotis  failure. 

The  moment  Phase  II  controls  went  off. 
prices  zoomed.  Consumer  prices  from  Janu- 
.iiy  through  April  rose  by  9,2  per  cent.  Food 
prices  alone  went  up  25  4  per  cent  during 
the  same  period.  'Wholesale  prire,=  rose  by  2 
per  cent  in  May. 

So  by  imposing  the  CO-dav  price  free/c.  Mr, 
Nixon  is  trying  to  put  out  tlte  fire  he  liim- 
self  let  get  started.  The  widelv  expressed 
misgivings  expres.sed  wheii'he  dropped  Phase 
II  that  such  action  was  piema'ure  have 
proven  all  too  true. 

By  exempting  wages  from  conti-ols  this 
time,  he  keeps  organized  labor  happy.  By 
continuing  to  e:<empt  unprocessed  agricul- 
tural products  at  the  farm  level  he  keeps 
iarm  interests  happy. 

Mr.  Nixon  accompanied  his  new  iniposi- 
Moii  of  mandatory  controls  by  a  di.-claimor 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  a  permanently 
. Dutrolled  economy.  In  that,  he  probably  has 
tlie  support  of  a  majority  ol  Americans, 
Nevertheless  it  has  been  p.iinfuUy  estab- 
li.--hed  that  with  the  pres;>ures  of  world  trade 
and  economics  affecting  this  coiuilry  so 
lieavily,  It  cannot  liave  a  stable  economy  at 
tills  time  without  some  mandatory  restric- 
tions. 

The  degree  to  which  Mr  Nixon  can  fash- 
ion a  set  of  effective  controls  to  go  into 
operation  as  Phase  I\'.  oiue  the  60-day  freeze 
ends,  will  determine  whether  his  new  elfort 
IS  good  enough. 


W^iereas.  the  MLEPPA  since  it^i  incep- 
tion in  1968.  has  ser-\ed  a  vital  role  in  coordi- 
nating and  promulgating  a  more  effective 
criminal  Justice  system  in  Maine. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  the 
Maine  Chiefs  of  Police  As.sociation  here  as- 
sembled in  Greenville.  Maine  on  June  22 
1973  do  hereby  urge  the  Maine  Delegation 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to  sup- 
port the  contiiuiation  and  further  expansion 
of  the  Ml.EPAA  and  the  federal  legislation 
under  winch  it  so  effectively  operates,  and 

Further,  we  extend  our  gratitude  to  the 
Governor  arid  to  the  legislature  of  the  .State 
of  Maine  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
MLEPAA,  including  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion to  meet  the  requirement. ^  of  the  Safe 
streets  Act. 


VEYSEY  INTRODUCES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


MAINE  CHIEFS  OF  POLICE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    M,^INE 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2'>.  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 1  tlie  past, 
I  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  Law  En- 
fcn'cement  Assistance  Administration 
and  pointed  out  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  the  Maine  Law  Enforcement 
Planning  and  Assistance  Agency. 

This  past  week,  the  Maine  Chiefs  of 
Police  Association  adopted  a  resolution 
with  regard  to  MLEPAA.  I  believe  this 
resolution  is  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion and  include  it  in  the  Record: 
M*iNi.  Chiefs  of  Poi.kf   Association 

'Whereas  the  Maine  Law  Enforcement 
Planning  and  Assistance  Agency  lias  provided 
professional  technical  assistance  and  plan- 
ning services  to  the  police  community  of 
Maine,  and 

Whereas  the  MLEPAA  has  provided  direct 
financial  assistance  in  the  upgrading  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  through  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Academy,  aiademic,  and  otiier 
training  and  education  programs,  and 

Whereas  the  MLpPAA  has  assisted  the 
M.iine  police  community  in  upgrading  police 
.-.ervices  through  the  funding  of  basic  ma- 
terial and  staffing  with  which  to  perform 
t  lieir  mission,  and 

Whereas  the  MLEPAA  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  planning  for,  funding  of.  and  estab- 
lishing a  total  statutory  communications 
and  information  system  which  will  ulti- 
mately foster  a  elo.ser  and  more  effective 
working  relationship  among  all  .rimmal  Jus- 
tice agencies,  and 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoMay.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  am  sending  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, some  180.000  public  opinion  survey 
card.";— one  for  each  household  within 
the  district.  It  is  imperative,  in  my  esti- 
mation, for  a  Mcfiiber  of  Congress  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  his  constitucnt.s, 
and  to  understand  how  the>'  feel  as  well 
as  why, 

■\\'ithin  several  weeks,  when  the  results 
"  of  this  survey  have  been  tabulated,  I  in- 
tend to  make  them  public  and  make 
them  available  hi  detail  to  each  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress, 

I  enclose  for  the  Record,  the  full  text 
of  my  questionnaire,  'with  the  questions 
preceded  by  a  short  analysis  and  a  status 
report  on  each  issue  raised  in  the  ques- 
tions, 

CfRRFNT    LEC.ISL.^TIVE    STATUS    OF    ISSl'FS   LIS'.FD 
IN  QfESTIONS  l-lO  BELOW 

No  1  No  legislation  yet  introduced  to  fi- 
nance reconstruction  of  North  Vietnam 
though  mucli  talk  continues. 

No  2.  President  given  authority  to  con- 
trol wages  and  prices  for  another  year. 

No.  3.  President  cutting  back  on  spend- 
ing .  .  .  Congress  generally  complaining,  but 
is'golng  along  with  many  cutbacks. 

No.  4  Farm  program  expires  this  year  .  .  . 
Congress  will  consider  a  new  one.  Most  agree 
tliat  the  mood  is  to  cut  back  on  both  con» 
trols  and  subsidies. 

No,  5.  Over  $300,000  allocated  for  gecJther- 
mal  exploration  .-  ,  .  and  more  for  other 
energy  sources,  but  government  is  generally 
balking  at  major  efforts  to  finance  new 
energy  development. 

No.  6.  Numerous  bills  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  restrict  or  otitlaw  handguns  .  .  . 
other  bills  introduced  to  loosen  regulations. 
None  has  been  passed  this  year. 

No.  7.  Experiments  are  underway  with  a 
"voucher  system."  and  there  is  talk  in  Con- 
gress about  using  a  tax  credit  system  to  pro- 
vide financial  help  for  private  schools  How- 
ever, efforts  to  pass  such  legislation  have 
stalled  in  Congress, 

No,  8.  Congress  Just  Ijlorked  funds  for  US 
air  action  in  Cambodia  The  President  wants 
to  maintain  authority  for  such  efforts 

No,  9.  Legislation  to  increase  minimum 
wage  to  $2,20  gradually  over  next  several 
\ears  is  making  sulistantial  progress  in  the 
House. 

No.  10  Numerous  bills  to  provide  go\ern- 
ment  imanced  health  care  ha\e  been  intro- 


duced. Some  would  give  total  care  to  all,  and 
some  would  strictly  limit  care  to  needy  ,  .  . 
or  lor  catastrophic  illness. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

I  Note. — Questions  provided  with  yes  and 
no  answers  in  his.  "  "hers.  "  and  youth" 
categories. 

1  Should  the  US  help  finance  reconstruc- 
tion of  North  Vietnam? 

2.  Should  v.e  tighten  wage  and  price  con- 
trols? 

3.  Should  tl.e  President  reduce  federal  pro- 
gram.-- to  hold  down  the  budget? 

4.  Should  we  phase  out  federal  farm  con- 
trols and  subsidies':' 

5  Should  the  Federal  Government  take  the 
lead  111  developing  new  energy  sources? 

6,  Should  the  Federal  Governmeiit  stifTeii 
regulations  of  handguns':' 

7.  Should  the  Federal  Government  provide 
more  aid  fcir  non -public  schools? 

8  Should  we  use  air  power  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  enforce  the  peace  treaty? 

9.  Should  the  minimum  wage  lie  increased 
to  S2.20? 

10.  Shcjtrid  we  Increase  taxes  to  pay  for 
more  Federal  medical  care? 

What  do  we  need  the  most ''  Using  number 
1  as  the  most  Important,  please  rate  the  fol- 
lowing; 

Strong  National  Defense 

Help  for  Older  Ami^icans 

Einironment  ImprJtement 

Lower  Welfare  Costs\ 

Better  Education         ' 

Lower  Food  Costs 

Reduction  in  Taxes 

Balance  the  Budget 

Additional  Social  Services 

Solving  of  Farm  Labor  Problems 

Dinunish  Size  of  Government 

-More  Housing  Programs 


GREATER  PRIVILEGE— GREATER 
RESPONSIBILITY:  A  MESSAGE 
FOR  ALL 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

o;     NEW    YORK 
I.\   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  '^\as 
pleased  to  attend  commencement  exer- 
cises Sunday.  June  24.  at  my  high  school 
alma  mater,  Babylon  High  School,  where 
the  senior  class  had  selected  Mr,  John 
Sykora,  one  of  their  highly  regarded 
teachers,  to  make  the  main  address. 

The  me.s.sage  in  the  addre.ss,  with  us 
caution  that  an  equal  measure  of  respon- 
sibility must  be  shared  with  privilege,  is 
one  that  all  of  us  sKould  read.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  submit  it  for  the  Record 
AuDRiss  BY  John  Syklir\ 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  and  gr.iduating  Class 
of  15»73. 

Upon  hearing  of  this  honor.  I  was  m  a 
quandary  regarding  the  content  of  my  ad- 
dress I  wondered  wliat  format  I  would  u.-.e 
Would  I  be  humorous  or  serious — wlial  mes- 
sage would  I  leave  with  yoti:'  After  a  while 
I  even  pondered  punishing  you  by  reviewing 
the  900  plus  schedule  changes  I  made  lor 
you   over   the   past    three   years. 

Finally,  after  regaining  my  composure  I 
decided  to  be  as  personal  as  possible.  This  de- 
cision was  really  not  a  difficult  one  since 
over  the  past  three  years  we  have  been  Just 
that  I've  reprimanded  you  at  times,  laughed 
with  you.  and  we  even  cried  a  little  Grad- 
uation day  is  a  natural  day  of  pride  Your 
parents,  relatives,  teachers,  and  friends  are 
here  to  hoiuir  you   There  are  many  things  to 
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be  proud  of.  Your  cla?s  has  cil.stinpul?heci  It- 
self academically,  athletically  and  Eoclally. 
You  iKi'.  e  won  a  remarkable  number  of  schoi- 
ar-hips.  The  W.lson  Tech  graduates  have 
f.uned  recot-uution  by  receiving  14  individual 
VICA  awards  over  the  past  two  years.  These 
a'.v..rds  are  given  m  competition  in  each  sub- 
ject area  by  the  Vocational  Induslrial  Clubs 
CI  Amerua 

You  mu.1.1  be  commended  for  your  collcjje 
p'.accnient  anr;  the  wonderful  "manner  in 
which  you  conducted  yourielt  at  Emplov- 
n.eiu  Day.  Tliese  are  things  we  are  all  proiid 
c  .', 

However.  I  feel  that  there  arc  some  acconi- 
phohiuenis  that  ai-e  more  Important.  I  re- 
member two  vears  ago  uho'n  vour  class 
developed  tlie  idea  for  BHS  Prest'iUa  which 
produced  over  $1700  for  the  B-.b;. Ion  Com- 
munity Scholarship  Fund.  l\e  wondered  .'.t 
the  i'eal  in  which  you  have  donated  y.-tir 
time  to  collecting  food,  clothes  uml  to\s  for 
tl;c  needv  in  the  community  and  the  time 
you  spent  at  the  local  mirbing  home  for  the 
aged  bringing  Christmas  cliccr  to  sonic  lonely 
people.  I  remember  when  I  asked  your  cic^ss 
lo  help  out  for  Employment  Day  last  year 
at  our  high  schoo'l  and  J5  of  you  volunteered 
your  tinu-  when  you  could  have  been  at  the 
beach  And  who  can  forget  .Santa  and  his 
helpers  at  the  grade  school!  It  Is  thc.-c  ac- 
complishments that  are  mo.-t  important.  It 
Is  your  comnuiment  to  worthwhile  causes 
that  will  strengthen  society.  It  is  a  society 
that  you  will  reshape.  At  this  time  of  your 
life  you  have  a  r.-.re  opportiinity  to  look  at 
your  past  and  leave  behiiui  all  your  mistakes 
and  plan  a  better  you  lor  the  future 

We  have  talked  many  times  about  the 
richts  and  the  privileges  of  .students  The." 
rights  and  privileges  have  been  uppermost  in 
your  minds.  May  I  again  caution  vou  Re- 
memljer— tor  every  right  and  privilege  there 
Is  a  corresponding  duty  and  responsibilitv. 
You  cannot  beneiit  from  one  without  the 
other. 

Over  the  past  three  years  I  have  heard 
many  of  you  say  why  should  I?  It  is  my  lue. 
It  is  my  decision.  It  concerns  only  me'  Our 
complex  SCM  lety  of  today  channels  you  into 
this  way  of  thinking.  However,  this  "thought 
is  erroneous.  Every  decision  that  you  make 
in  your  life  wiU.  of  cour.se.  atrertvou  But 
more  imp<jrtantly  It  afTects  the  lives  of  all 
those  around  you. 

Yes.  we  have  rlchts  aud  privileges  We 
have  the  right  to  determine  our  ovvn  lives. 
But  we  also  have  a  rc-ponsibility  to  our 
familie.^,  friends,  leaciitis,  employers,  and 
sacitty  in  general 

Remember,  you  do  not  live  in  a  vacuum. 
You  live  with  human  beings  wlio  also  have 
rights,  responsibilities,  and  more  Impor- 
tantly—feelings.  A  significant  attribute  to 
always  carry  with  you  m  respect:  respect  for 
your.self.  and  re.=:pect  for  yotir  leliow  human 
beings. 

Congratulations,  Class  of  1073  Best  wishes, 
good  luck.  Agaii.— tiiunk  you  for  this  honor. 


NATIONAL  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

C'F    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.SI.NTATIVES 

Mo7iduv,  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  1.5.  President  Ni.xon  sisned  Into  law 
House  Joint  Resolution  296,  legislation 
proclaiming  this  last  week  of  June  1973, 
iic.  National  Autistic  Children's  Week. 

Autiim  is  a  mental  illness  character- 
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i/ed  by  an  absorption  in  fanta.sy  as  an 
escape  from  reality.  Children  afflicted  by 
this  disease  are  too  often  misunderstood 
and  their  treatment  overlooked.  Many 
Stau^s  cannot  provide  educational  and 
correctional  facilities  for  autistic  chil- 
dicn.  often  resulting  in  severe  financial 
burdens  and  social  hardships  for  the 
families  of  the.se  children. 

The  designation  of  this  week  as  Na- 
tional Autistic  Children's  Week  should 
bring  long-needed  attention  to  not  only 
the  proijlcms  of  autism  aiid  tlie  need  for 
research  in  this  area,  but  also  the  very 
nature  of  the  problem  it.self.  The  need 
for  this  recogniiion  vas  emjihaslzcd  in 
the  Hou'-e  of  Representatives  debate  jne- 
crdin?r  the  pas.^age  of  House  Joint  K-'so- 
lu!.ion  29G.  The  .sti.ijgestion  of  a  national 
v,ec'k  for  auri.stic  children  uas  met  v.itli 
curiosity  by  some  Members  who  won- 
dered why  -i^utistic"  children  were  being 
honored,  and  others  who  questioned 
v.iiat  strange  disease  v.as  being  discussed. 
That  so  few  people  are  even  aware  of 
t'le  meaning  of  the  word  "autistic."  let 
alone  the  problems  of  the  di.sea.se.  is  in- 
dicative of  the  need  to  create  an  av.are- 
ness  and  spirit  of  concern  for  the  cliil- 
dren  afflicted  by  this  disease. 

Let  us  hope  that  during  this  week  such 
awareness  and  concern  will  be  brought 
about. 


June  Q.'j,  1973 
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CRIME 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

Of  .Mrw  YotiK 
THE  HOTJSE  OF  RFPRF.SENTATIVK.S 


Monchiy,  Jujir  25,  1973 

Mr.  WOIJT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  insert  in  the  CoNr.Rnssior.-.M.  Record 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  Matthew  Klein,  a 
student  from  my  district.  Mr.  Klein  and 
his  school's  newsi^aper,  the  Schrciber 
Times  of  the  Paul  D.  Schreiber  Hi-h 
School  in  Port  Washington,  are  one  of 
five  winners  of  Bryn  Mawr  College's  1076 
studies  editorial  contest  for  .secondary 
school  student  nev.'spapers.  Mr.  Klein's 
article  speaks  eloquently  about  a  prob- 
lem, that,  to  one  degree  or  anoilicr, 
phigucs  every  school  in  the  Nation.  The 
problem  Is  crime,  and  Mr.  Klein  has 
perceptive  remarks  to  make  about  crime 
and  how  it  violates  the  rights  of  others. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  following 
article,  and  I  only  hope  that  it  might 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  other  students 
of  the  country: 

Crime 

'That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  thev 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
tinalicnable  rights;  that  among  these  ai-e 
life,   liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

To  .sec'ire  these  rights,  rules  have  been  es- 
tabli.'.lied  for  all  of  us  to  follow.  However, 
.some  of  us  disregard  these  rules  with  the 
rationalization  that  we  are  only  infringing 
upon  one  other  per.son'.s  rights,  and  that  it 
dof-M  !  matter  very  much.  This  carelessness 
toward  others'  rights  is  evident  when  one 
kxiks  clcsely  at  the  niany  crimes  that  take 
rilare  in  Srhreibtr  in  the  period  of  Just  one 
week 

This  week  .several  lockers  have  been  bro- 
ken into,  and  had  their  contents  stolen.  The 
robber    assumed    that    he    was    only    taking 


from  the  one  person  who  owned  the  locker. 
This  IS  not  true.  Many  studeiUs  have  been 
allected  by  the.se  robbers  in  tliat  they  now 
carry  most  of  their  belongings  w.th  them 
because  of  their  fear  of  ha\iiig  them  stolen. 
The  robber  steals  the.r  laith.  and  trust  in 
other  human  beings. 

This  week  many  books  from  various  ro- 
Sjurcc  centers  ha\e  been  stolen  by  students 
who  feel  tiiey're  really  not  liurtiiig  anyone 
becaiK^e  ti;e  books  prol^ably  aren't  being 
read.  Ihis  is  not  true.  Now.  because  so  many 
books  that  ha\e  been  needed  by  both  teach- 
ers and  slitdeijts  ha^ e  been  .stolen,  trust  is 
dimiiiishing  between  students  and  teachers. 
Mai.y  poc'iietbooks  are  being  stolen  at  , 
P'hreiber.  Both  te.-.chers  and  SL.idcnts  now 
n.tist  carefully  watch  their  pocketbooks  and 
worry  when  tlicy  are  not  in  sight.  Becaii'^e 
one  por.ion  thought  he  was  only  affecting 
o;;e  woman  by  stealing  a  pockctbook.  many 
students  and  teachers  are  extremely  sus- 
picicr.s- .Li.d   v.-ary  about   their  belonging;.. 

Vandalism  is  iKcoming  an  increasing  con- 
cern among  all  of  us  in  Sclirciber'  Tlie 
vandal  who  thinls  he  is  only  hurtiiig  a  largo 
building,  not  its  ii.habiiants,  i.s  foolTng  him- 
self. Nor  is  he  hurting  some 'distant  "ad- 
nunistration-  by  his  destructive  act.  Thei 
etlects  of  every  e.\air.ple  of  vandali.-.m.' 
whether  it  be  a  broken  window,  a  smashed 
light  f  r  a  broken  chair,  desk.  wall.  pipe,  or 
c<-il  ng.  a-fTccts  the  welfai-e  of  all  1600  of  us. 
\Vlie:i  students  carry  weapoi-.s  to  school, 
like  a  knife  or  a  cancf  Mace,  or  u.se  a  steel 
pipe  to  harm  another  .student  In  a  personal 
(li.-pute  they  do  far  more  than  infringe  on 
each  other's  riglits.  They  un.'onunatelv  set 
an  example  of  how  to  "take  care"  of  a  situa- 
tion to  other  students  and  fiirther  the  idea 
of  taking  the  law  into  one's  own  hands  and 
forming  one's  own  vigilante  grottns.  The 
fear  this  brings  about  in  inanv  of  us  is  cer- 
tainly not  needed. 

Whenever  an  individual  feels  he  can  take  ' 
away  one  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  purstiit  of  happiness,  he  no: 
•v.ily  deprives  that  one  person  of  his  rishts, 
but  all  of  us.  No  action  by  one  of  us  is  not 
felt  bv  .\11  of  us. 


ALI.FOHKNY  COUNTY.  THE  NATION  S 
I  If  TH  LARGEST  CITY.' 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    rFN>;&YI.V.«.NIA 

IN  MIL  HOU.'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  25,  1973 

^rr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sticakrr,  my  good  friend  Gilbert  Love,  a 
columnist  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has 
v.rittcn  a  thoughtful  article  on  the  sub- 
.iect  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Alle- 
gheny Cotinty,  Pa. 

Mr.  Love  has  gladdened  the  lie.-rts  of 
thousands  of  readers  with  his  delight  fill 
columns  about  the  wonders  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  walking,  writing 
bureau  of  tourism  for  our  area. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Love's 

article  into  the  Record  at  this  time  for 

the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

County  as  Onf  City  Fnrn  in  Unitfd  Statks 

IN  Population 

(By  Gilbert  Love) 

How  would  you  like  lo  be  living  in  the 
nation's  fifth  city? 

If  you're  a  resident  of  Allegheny  County, 
you  might  achieve  that  distinction  without 
moving  a  foot. 

I  got  into  this  subject  very  briefly  in  a 
column  m  March.  Leafing  through  population 


figures  in  the  World  Almanac  I  had  dis- 
<overed  that  if  the  population  of  Allegheny 
County  could  be  counted  as  one  municipality, 
it  would  be  the  fifth  in  the  country. 

'there  would  be  New  Y(jrk  witli  a  whopping 
7.894. 8G2  leMdents  .  .  .  Chicago  with  3.369.359 
.  .  .  Los  Angeles  with  2.809.596  .  .  .  Philadel- 
phia with  1.950.098  .  .  .  then  Pittsburgh  with 
Allegheny  County's  1.605,133  populatUm 

CONSOLIDATION   PFVIEVVLD 

At  the  time  I  dismissed  the  idea  with  the 
remark  that  local  pride  and  the  natural  in- 
terest of  local  oRitials  in  their  Jobs  would 
make  consolldaiion  virtually  impossible,  at 
least  for  the  present. 

IVQ.  been  thinking,  liowever.  and  I'm  now 
j  wondering  if  total  consolidation  is  necessarv 

,'         I  or  even  desirable. 

Toronto.  Canada,  has  an  extra  level  of  gov- 
ernment, called  me'ro,  that  ha.s  attracted 
worldwide  interest.  I  caii  see  no  reason  whv 
It  wouldn't  work  here. 

This  upper  level  government  takes  care  of 
services  that  can  be  done  best  on  a  com- 
munity wide  ba.sis -police,  water,  waste  dis- 
posal, major  roads  and  parks. 

(.'\ctually,  through  force  of  circumsiaitces. 
Allegheny  County  has  had  to  get  into  many 
such  activities,  or  form  authority  boards  to 
run  them,  i 

Under  the  Toronto  plan  the  suburbs  main- 
tain their  own  town  halN  and  councils  arid 
continue  to  be  responsible  lor  such  local 
activities  as  zoning,  fire  proieciion.  garbage 
\  collection,  local  roads  and  streets. 

CONFEDFRATION    CfJUNT 

The  suburbs  send  representatives  to  the 
big  city  hall  in  downtown  Toronto,  so  its 
more  a  confederation  of  communities  than 
a  single  big  municipality,  but  it's  recognized 
as  such  for  census  purpo.ses. 

It  gives  Toronto  an  official  population  of 
2.086,017  instead  of  712,786,  which  is  the 
population  of  the  core  city  alone. 

Size  isn't  everything,  but  I  would  guess 
the  mere  suggestion  of  great  size  and  power 
has  had  something  lo  do  with  Toronto's 
economic  boom. 

Tho.se  who  locate  plants  and  busine.sses 
in  a  community  are  human  bemgs.  and  they 
like  to  be  as.sociated  with  a  .viniier. 

I  would  also  be  willing  to  bet  that  Pitts- 
burgh's elevation  to  fifth  place  in  the  popu- 
lation list  could  kick  off  a  renewal  of  the 
renaissance  whicli  attracted  .so  nuich  atten- 
tion in  the  1950s  and  'Gds. 

There    could    be    a    hne    renewal    of    civi.- 
pride,    not   only    in   present    Pittsburgh    but 
throughout  the  county.        -  '- 
,  After   all,   Allegheny   County   comes   close 

to  being  one  comimnuiy  now.  Almost  the 
entire  county  is  urban,  wuh  municipalities 
so  close  together  that  you  can  hardly  lell 
when  yoti  leaVe  one  and  enter  another. 

When  folks  from  Upper  St.  Clair  and  Lower 
Burrell  are  away  iroin  home  they  S.'W  ihcv're 
from  Pi't-burgh. 

HCUKtS    IN  FAIR 

1'he  present  popu'ation  fimires  are  unfair 
The  City  of  Pittsburgh  Ls  24th  in  the  luitiou 
but  its  metropolitan  area,  as  set  up  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  ranks  uinih. 

A  population  of  1.605.133  Wcnild  more 
nearly  retlect  the  size  of  tlie  community. 

It  can't  be  achieved  by  the  County  Govern- 
ment Study  Commission,  which  is  now  pre- 
paring to  write  a  new  home-rule  charter  for 
Allegheny  County. 

Becau.se  metropolitan  is  a  dirty  word  In 
political  circles,  the  legislation  setting  uj) 
the  commission  specifically  si-ys  it  can't  com- 
bine municipalit  les,  f 

It  can  be  done  in  other  ways,  however 
Years  ago  Philadelphia  went  all  the  way  in 
combining  city  and  county. 

Surely,  with  enough  civi,-  sjjirit.  we  could 
•     go  part-way  and  get  into  tt,e  municip.il  big 
league,  where  w<>  belong. 
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JACK  LUSKIN  GUEST  OF  HONOR  AT 
ISRAEL  BOND  TRIBUTE 


HON.  CLAR£NCE  D.  LONG 

(JF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVLS 

Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Baltimoreans  and  dLstinyuished  visitor.s 
will  gather  on  June  26  to  honor  Mr. 
Jack  Luskin  for  his  contiibutions  to  the 
State  t)f  Israel  bonds  program  and  to 
witness  the  presentation  of  the  Israel 
Prime  Mii-^sier's  Medal  to  Mr.  Luskin  in 
tribute  to  nls  service  in  the  cause  ol 
Israel's  development. 

The  Israel  bonds  program  has  recei\ed 
widespread  support  in  the  United  States, 
due  to  efforts  of  citizens  like  Mr.  Luskin. 
His  interest  in  the  continued  growth  and 
de\elopnient  of  Israel  is  only  one  of  his 
many  community  activities.  He  is  a 
worthy  recipient  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
Medal,  which  .v.ill  be  presented  on 
June  :.'6  by  Israel's  consul  in  New  York, 
Ziedan  Atashi,  on  behalf  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Meir.  I  include  a  statement  which 
details  Mr.  Luskin's  numerous  contri- 
butions to  the  welfare  of  his  community 
and  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  statement  follows: 

Jack  Liakin  Gi  >«!•  of  Ho.n,  r  at  Israfi  Bonh 
Tkibcte  To  Bf  Hi  ld  Jine  26  IN  Baitimore 
Jack  Luskin,  president  o.  Luskin's,  Inc  , 
a  chain  of  six  discount  appliance  stores  in 
metropolitan  Ballimor'e,  will  be  the  guest  '  f 
honor  at  a  State  of  Israel  Triliute  Dinner  to 
be  held  Tuesday.  June  26  commencing  at  si.\- 
ihirty  p.m.  in  Blue  Crest  North.  Baltimore, 
Mar\laiid. 

This  black-tie  event  will  be  the  first  cor- 
porate dinner  ever  to  lie  neid  in  Baltimore 
under  the  auspuc.-,  o:  tlie  .Maryland  Commit- 
t<'    for  Israel  Bonds 

Hon.  Ziedan  At.o-shi,  Consul  of  Israel  in  New 
■i'ork.  will  formally  pri?sent  the  Israel  Prime 
Minister's  Medal  to  Mr.  Lvi.-kiii 

The  inscription  on  tlie  medal  to  lie  a'Aaide<l 
to  Mr.  I.nskin  reads  as  loUow.--: 

".State  of  Israel  Bonds.  Presented  to  Jack 
Luskin.  For  service  in  the  Cause  of  Israels 
development,  Golda  Meir.  Prime  Minister.' 
1  he  name-J.ick  Luskin  is  synonymous  witii 
leadership  in  tiie  held  of  retail  appliance 
s.<»les-.  For  twenty-live  years.  Lti.~kin's  baa  be<»ii 
an  mte>_'ral  part  and.  today,  ii  a  front-runner 
in  the  btisiness  world  of  ^Iary:and. 

Mr.  Luskin,,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  is  a 
gr.-^diiate  of-  Baltimore  City  College  ..nd  the 
Univer-ity  of  Baltimore.  He  .-erved  in  the 
Jj  S.  Ainiy  during  World  War  II.  Three  years 
alter  the  war's  conclusion,  the  lirst  Lu•^"kln  s 
opened  in  Baltimore. 

.\s  president  and  owner  of  Luskin's.  Inc  . 
Mr.  Lu'-km  has  been  the  re''ipient  of  many 
business  av^ards.  tw'ice  winner  ol  the  National 
Brand  Names  Fonndaiion  .^ward.  and  inaiiy 
others  lor  distini:u;sned  nicrchandismg. 

Verv  active  in  civic  endeavors,  most  noiab;\- 
as  Chairman  ol  tlie  Maryland  Divi.sion,  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  lor  the  restoration  of 
Babe  Ruths  birthplace.  He  was  named  by 
Channel  67.  Baltimore's  oducational  tele- 
visU)ii  .si.ition.  as  a  nu-mbcr  of  the  Maryland 
Public  Broadc.i.stuig  Comnu.ssioii.  Recentlv. 
Mr.  Lu.^km  was  appoiiued  to  the  Board  ol 
Directors  of  the  Chesapeake  National  Bank 
Mr.  Luskin  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  Maryland  Committee  for  Israel 
B..nds  He  has  participated  in  .several  fact- 
tinding  tours  of  L-,rael  Earlier  this  year,  he 
was    a    member    of    the    Associated    Jev.  ish 
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Charities  and  Welfare  Fund  Leadership  Mi  — 
tion  to  Israel. 

The  Maryland  Committee  for  Israel  Bond- 
deems  it  most  fitting  to  hoiior  Jack  Luskin 
l)ecause  bv  a  happy  coincidence  both  his  firm 
and  the  State  ol  Israel  are  cei^'i.r.iting  their 
silver  anniversarv  in  1973 


VFTERANS'  PENSION  RIGHTS  MUST 
BE  PROTECTED:  A  MATTER  OF 
JUSTICE    AND    NATIONAL    HONOR 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    .'FRSl  V 

IN   :i!K  HO'.'.-E  OF  REPRE-sENTA  I  IVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that 
you  and  our  colleagues  heie  hi  the  Con- 
gress are  aware  of  tiie  tragic  miscar- 
riage of  justice  that  has  been  perpe- 
trated on  our  veterans  by  the  social  .se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  increases 
that  were  ajiproved  during  the  92d  Con- 
gre.s.s  because  of  the  ceiling  placed  on 
veterans'  perision  rights  against  hi- 
cicased  eamings  or  retirement  aimuities 
from  other  sources.  Tins  inequity.  I  am 
sure,  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
does  indeed  require  priority  attention.  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  .submit  a  statement  of  need 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Pension  of  our  Committee  on  Vet- 
ei'an.s  Affairs  in  support  of  legislation  I 
have  spon.sored  with  some  of  my  col- 
lea^-'ues  to  remedy  this  serious  situa- 
tion that  has  been  placing  severe  hard- 
.shijis  on  many  of  our  \eterans,  their 
widows,  and  their  fanuhe.s — not  only  re- 
ducing their  veteran's  pension  and  com- 
pensation benefius  but  in  some  instances 
halting  tliese  benefits  entirely. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hereby  present  to  you 
and  our  colleagues  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment in  support  of  veterans'  "pen.sion 
legi.slation  which  reads  as  follows: 

St\ll->tFNT        Si  MMTTTED        BY        CONCRESSM.^N 

R'liRr  A.  Ron  OF  NEW  Jerney 
I.  Robert  A  Roe.  Member  of  the  House 
of  Renre-entatives.  Eighth  District  of  the 
Slate  of  New  Jersey,  am  privileged  and 
honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  submit 
tb.U  sia'«>niPnt  of  need  in  support  of  the 
Iciislation  i  have  sponsored  with  many  of 
my  rnlleanues  liere  in  The  Congress  to  pro- 
foct  the  compens;\tion  and  pensions  of  vet - 
er  in.s  and  their  families  from  being  deni- 
grated and  curtailed  by  other  increased  com- 
P"n-=ition  honelits  that  have  or  may  accrue 
to  them  from  parnin£rs  and  investments  thev 
h.r  e  ir.ade  throughout  their  lifetime  m  other 
retirement  programs,  and  particularly  the 
veteiaiis'  pension.s  that  have  been  eluiiinated 
or  reduced  by  increased  Social  Security  and 
R  ilroad  Retirement  annuities  that  Congress 
au:hori--ed  in  1972  for  I'ur  senior  citi/.eiis  and 
re'irecs  to  help  them  to  meet  tcxlay's  in- 
flationary pre-siires  and  ever-spiralling  cost- 
of-living. 

There  are  approxima-elv  29  million  me.i 
and  wometi  in  our  country  who  served  in  oiir 
nation's  armed  forces  during  periods  ot  na- 
tional emergency  Among  them,  there  ate 
npproxim.ilely  1.075.171  veterans  and  1.284  - 
065  survivors  who  receive  pension  income 
We  are.  therefore,  not  talking  about  a  limned 
number  of  dedicated  people  but  a  :-ig:iihcan; 
and  substantiiil  number  of  our  country  s 
tinest  citizens  who  are  in  need  of  tlie  suppc>rt 
We    are    di.sous.sing    here    today.    MiUuiiis    of 
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veterans  and  their  dependents  have  had  their 
V  A  pension  checks  reduced  or  stopped  be- 
cause of  the  20-,  Social  Security  increase 
approved  by  the  Congress  for  1972  and  for 
hiniilar  increases  in  other  retirement  income 
sources. 

What  has  happened  to  America's  dream  for 
e.  oil  and  every  member  of  our  society  where 
the  dtKir  of  opportunity  should  always  be 
wide  open  for  our  people  to  continue  to 
achieve  increased  earnings  and  improved 
standards  of  living  for  themselves  a:id  tlieir 
families. 

Yes.  fulfilhng  our  country  .->  o'olif;atu.>ti  to 
otir  veterans  is  a  matter  of  ju.-.;ice  and  na- 
tional honor  and  what  a  lr;'.t;edy  and  fraud 
on  the  people  of  America  —  to  serve  our  na- 
tion, all  tlie  while  believing  that  one  has 
certain  pen.^ion  right.,  to  help  you  live  com- 
fortably In  yotir  retirement  years — to  work 
a  lifetime  continuously  investing  your  earn- 
ings m  Social  Security  or  the  Railroad  Re- 
tiremer.t  Fund — only  to  find  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow  when  your  life's  work  is  done 
that  the  rules  have  been  switched  on  you 
at  the  last  mintite  m  such  a  legislative  sur- 
reptitious manner  that  you  cannot  receive 
the  benefits  from  all  of  your  retirement  in- 
vestment sovirces  that  you  paid  for  because 
someone  decided  to  change  the  law.  This 
miserable  treatment  of  cur  retirees  and  senior 
citizens  surely  shatters  the  fuUillment  of 
promise  of  full  pensinn-ret:rement  security 
from  these  self-help  retirfmeut  mveoimeni 
pro-;rams. 

We  should  never  tolerate  a  straitjacVtel 
being  placed  on  our  veteran's  income  sources. 
Not  in  America  where  the  wealth  and  des- 
tiny of  ovir  nation  are  reflected  m  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  our  society  Retirees  or  pen- 
sioners who  are  on  fi.xed  incomes  should  rot 
be  relegated  to  having  ceilings  placed  on 
their  income  sources  throtigh  limitations  on 
their  peiiiioti  or  annuity  rights  by  making 
one  dependent  upon  the  other  Instead  of 
ma\imum  benefits  to  whiih  they  would  he 
en' 'tied  based  on  their  investment  in  p.nch 
of  the  benefits  programs  in  winch  ihey  t-re 
enrolled. 

In  1972  Congrers  initi.iied  and  pa=.sed  a 
20  increase  in  .Social  Sei-uruy  benefits  to 
help  bring  Social  Security  pension  payments 
more  in  line  with  the  cost  of  living  and  help. 
at  least  in  part,  to  begin  alleviating  the  . 
.severe  inflationary  pres-^urcs  on  our  senior 
citi/ens  and  retirees  F(jr  some  of  our  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  however,  those 
benefits  meant  nothing:  in  .>-ome  cases  thev 
resulted  :n  a  loss  of  income,  and  for  appro:<i- 
mateiv  70.000  pensioners  ihe-^c  inrrea.^efl 
benefits  resulted  in  the  termination  of  their 
veu-rans  pension  inrrime  becau  .e  of  the  in- 
come limitations  e^tabll-hcd  by  the  Veterans 
Administration:  whereas,  as  we  all  know,  the 
purpose  of  Public  Law  92  VHi.  which  pro- 
vided the  20  ■  increase  in  Social  Security 
benefi's.  wa.s  to  effect  a  nece-;s;iry  r-.nd  es- 
sential acros.^-the-board  cost-of-living  in- 
crea.se  for  all  recipients. 

Today,  as  voir  committee  mee's  to  eek 
out  remedial  legi.-lation  to  era-e  this  dis- 
crimination airainst  the  vetfran's  pension 
program.  admini.strative  measures  are  being 
proposed  that  threaten  to  place  additional 
hard-hips  on  the  ve'eran'^.  pension  program. 
In  submitting  tliis  years  budget,  the  ad- 
rrjinls'ratlon  has  made  a  formal  legislative 
recommendation  that  the  provision  of :  law 
txernp'ing  S1200  of  the  wife's  income  ,and 
exempting  earned  income  by  working  w:r.es 
he  repealed  Ba-ed  fjii  this  recf  rnmenda'ion. 
the  adrninlsTation  lia-s  projected  an  annual 
.•iavi'.g-:  of  S22:j  million  — but  In  view  of  pro- 
jected saving's,  the  budget,  regrettably,  con- 
tained no  reque  ,t  for  a  f  o-.t-of-living  liurc'i'e 
f'.r  this  group  of  low-ln'ome  veterans  and 
widows 

It  Is  dl^»urb!iig  that  unlike  Social  Sf- 
furlty  re'lplents.  veteran  pensioners  have 
riot.  a-,  yet.  recei-.ed  the  full  20';  co;.t-of- 
livitig    l/i'rease    mandated    by    the    Congress 
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through  Public  Law  92  33G  but.  In  fact,  have 
lost  income.  Now.  with  Inflation  squeezing 
the  dollar  tighter  every  month,  further  cut- 
b.Hcks  and  budgetary  obstacles  have  been 
proposed  for  the  same  group  of  pensioners. 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
foUov.iiv^  excerpt  from  one  of  many  letters 
that  I  have  received  from  our  vc'erans  and 
their  families  who  have  suffered  hardships 
instead  of  benefits  from  the  increased  So- 
cial Sec'irity  benefits  program,  which,  as  you 
can  readily  see,  reaches  right  into  ths  heart 
o:  the  problem: 

"I  am  a  veteran's  widow  with  three  miicr 
children  living  en  Social  Security  and  a 
veteran's  widow  pension.  Recently,  ps  you 
knew,  an  1. icrea.se  In  the  S;  cial  Security  re- 
stilted  in  the  less  of  some  of  the  veteran's 
pension.  In  my  opinion  Social  Security 
should  be  excluded  in  computing  income  for 
tlie  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  a 
\etcran's  or  widow's  pension.  To  give  more 
money  with  one  hand  and  to  take  awav 
with    the    other   does    not    make    sense" 

111  vle.v  of  the  Congressionallv  mandated 
cor  t-of-living  increase,  this  widow  is  cor- 
rect— "it  does  not  make  sense."  And  as  the 
cost-of-living  continues  to  rise,  the  situation 
will  and.  In  fact,  has  become  even  more  criti- 
cal fcr  those  persons  who  recei\e  j.'cinion 
income  that  unnecessarily  fluctuates  down- 
ward at  any  point  when  otitside  income  in- 
creases, Mr.  Chairman,  without  remedial  leg- 
islation, we  are  locking  these  po(  pie  in  a 
vicious,  unfair  and  arbitrary  economic  trap 
that  has  no  rational  purpose  or  reason  given 
tiie  present  economic  exigencies  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Today  your  committee  is 
p.irtictilarly  concerned  with  the  effect  that 
the  Social  Security  and  Retirement  Annuity 
increases  authorized  by  the  92nd  Congress 
are  having  on  the  veteran's  and  widow's 
pensions  and  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  and 
commend  to  yoti  the  following  legislation 
that  I  have  cosponsoied  for  remedial  actifiii 
m  tills  area  of  concern: 

II R  1038:  lo  provide  that  monthly  so- 
cial security  benefits  and  annuity  and  pen- 
sion payments  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
nieui  Act  of  I9;n  shall  not  be  included  as 
income  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligi- 
bllitv  for  a  veteran's  or  widow's  pension. 

HR.  149:(:  To  amend  Title  38  of  the  US. 
Code  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of  vct- 
eran.s  pension  and  compensation  will  not 
have  the  amount  of  stich  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced  because  of  increases  in 
nvnthlv  Social  Security  benefits. 

HR.  2688:  To  amend  Title  38  of  the  US. 
Code  to  liberalize  the  provisions  relating  to 
pavment  of  disability  and  death  pen.sions. 
Tlie  bill  will  increase  the  pension  base  for 
all  veterans  and  increase  maximum  Income 
limits  in  all  earnings  categories  by  $600.  This 
nifrans  that  veterans  who  were  eitlier  forced 
fjfl  the  end  r)f  tiie  earnings  scale  or  were 
placed  in  a  lower  benefit  category  w.U  be 
able  to  continue  receiving  the  level  of  pension 
benefits  received  prior  to  the  1972  .Social 
.Security  increase. 

.Mr  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
cutback  in  pension  rights  to  the  veterans  was 
effective  In  January  1973.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  you  will  move  "with  dispatch  In  correct- 
ing this  Inequity  to  our  veterans  It  is  most 
Important  that  they  be  permitted  to  benefit 
fully  from  the  20':  increase  in  Social  .Security 
payments  and  Increa.scd  Railroad  Retirement 
annuities  and  maintain  their  standards  of 
living  at  least  commensurate  with  other 
members  of  our  society.  Our  veterans  have 
offered  life  Itself  to  our  country  when  our 
nation  needed  them  We  cannot  and  must  not 
let  our  veterans  down  now  when  they  need 
tis  to  help  them  to  achieve  the  respect. 
dl;;iilly  and  security  in  their  golden  years 
that  they  .so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  commillee  on  Vet- 
eran:/  •  .Tiiir:,  lield  iiublic  lieaiuig.s  on  Ihi.s 
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critically  important  veterans'  pension 
legislation  last  week  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  they  will  move  with  dispatch  in 
promulgating  remedial  legislation  for 
presentation  to  the  Congress  for  action 
and  vote  as  quickly  as  possible. 

May  I  also  add  that  I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  quickening  of  the  pace  here  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the  priority 
issue  of  protecting,  strengthening  an4 
^jiiproving  our  Nation's  pension  sys- 
tems—both public  and  private — to  safe- 
guard the  valuable  investment  retirement 
funds  of  our  people.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  for  a  .substantive  priority  coin- 
initment  of  our  Nation  to  insure  oppor- 
tunity to  our  senior  citizens  and  retirees 
to  achieve  increased  earnings  and  im- 
proved standards  of  living  without  jeop- 
ardizing their  earned  retirement  income 
that  they  have  spent  a  hfetime  of  invest- 
ment in  accumulating  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 


ON  BEING  OLD 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
dedication  ceremonies,  in  the  week  of 
February  12,  of  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  a  most  provocative 
address  was  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished longshoreman-turned-philofto- 
pher.  Eric  Hoffer. 

I  should  like  to  share  Mr.  Hoffer 's  re- 
marks, "On  Being  Old,"  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

For.  as  he  reminds  those  of  us  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  the  elderly, 
older  Americans  have  a  great  store  of 
expertise  and  knowledge  to  offer  our 
society. 

Indeed,  says  Mr.  Hoffer: 

*  *  *  it  seems  that  a  great  man's  greatest 
good  luck  is  to  live  past  seventy  to  get  a 
chance.  Had  Churchill  and  de  Gaulle  died  at 
65  they  would  have  figured  as  picturesque 
failures, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Hoffer's  ad- 
dre.ss  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
On  Being   Old 
I  By  Eric  Hoffer) 

It  sccm.s  to  be  generally  assumed  lliat  the 
old  feel  out  of  place  In  the  present  world  — 
a  world  of  ceaseless  change,  dominated  by 
the  fashions  and  fantasies  of  the  young. 
Least  of  all  would  one  expect  such  a  world  to 
olfer  the  old  opportunities  for  greatness,  a 
chance  for  the  full  unfolding  of  their  des- 
tinies. Yet  at  no  time  In  history  have  peo- 
ple ill  their  seventies  and  eighties  played 
such  fateful  roles  as  they  did  In  recent 
decades.  Everybody  knows  their  names:  Mao 
Tse  'lung,  Ho  Chi  Min.  Gandhl„  Stalin. 
Adenauer,  de  Gaulle.  Churchill.  Dulles.  Pope 
J(jhn  XXTII.  Ben  Gurion.  Golda  Melr.  I  used 
to  thinl;  that  a  great  man's  greatest  gcjod 
luck  Is  to  die  at  the  right  time — not  to  live 
too  long.  Now  It  .seems  that  a  great  man's 
greatest  good  luck  Is  to  live  past  seventy  to 
get  a  chance.  Had  Churchill  and  de  Gaulle 
died  at  6,'j  they  wrmld  have  figured  as  plc- 
luresfjuc  failures    Even  a  fraud  like  Herbert 
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Mafcuse  had  to  live  past  seventy  to  come  Into 
his  own. 

The  question  Is  whether  these  aged  history 
makers  were  really  old.  They  all  had  a  Juve- 
nile element  in  their  make  up.  The  zest  and 
grandeur  of  history  making  stretcheJ  their 
.souls,  but  more  so  the  formatical  dedication 
'  to  a  cause  which  was  at  the  center  r.f  their' 
existence. 

now  i.niiE  V,  i:  :..'-.\kn' 
The  surprising  thing  is  how  little  we  c.:n 
lenrn  from  these  great  old  men.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  their  lives  to  show  us  how  to  gro"w 
old  iiestfully?  It  would  be  iio:iscn?ical  to 
think  of  history  nia'r.ing  as  a  mr.ss  cure  of 
aging,  and  to  recommend  fanaticism  as  nn 
.'.ntidote  would  be  to  proscribe  a  cuie  that  is 
vvcrse  than  the  disease.  'VVc  must  look  for 
other  ways  of  stretching  souls. 

It  seems  to  be  true  tliat  people  who  are 
occupii>d  In  doinj  what  their  society  values 
liighiy  are  likely  to  retain  their  vigor  In  old 
a:;e.  In  this  country  it  is  still  true  th  .t  busi- 
nessmen, technologists,  and  p.-3liticians  do 
not  markedly  dfcline  wifn  age.  In  prc-Hi'le.-- 
iau  Germany  gener:ils  nnci  professors  re- 
mained active  and  brilliant  to  the  end.  In 
classical  Greece,  v. lure  writers  v.cre  at  the 
top  of  the  social  ladder.  Aeschylus  produced 
his  Orestia  at  r,7.  Soplu^cles"  his  Ccdipus 
Co:oinis  at  ner.r  90.  and  Euripides  his  Bac- 
chae  at  near  80.  So.  too.  in  France  where 
ncted  writers  r,ink  abcve  leading  biisiness- 
nieii  and  politlciatis.  writers  g.T  cii  creating  to 
the  end.  In  neither  clas-ical  Greece  nor  lu 
Fr.iiice  is  there  anything  to  match  tlie  tragic 
decay  of  first-rank  writers  like  Fitzmrald. 
Sinclair  Lewis.  Faulkner  and  Heminsway, 

OLD    AO'e    and    DIFERENCE 

What  these  examples  suggest  is  that  the  old 
arc  likely  to  retain  tlieir  vigor  when  they  are 
treated  with  deference.  The  predicament  of 
the  old  iS'  that  in  order  to  go  on  functioning 
well  they  need  the  kind  of  trc-.itment  the 
creative  persrm  needs  to  go  en  creating.  It 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  ;that  to  grow  old  is 
to  grow  cumm  »n.  Old  a-J,c  equali.'es — we  are 
aw.ire  that  what  is  happening  to  us  has  h.sp- 
pencd  to  untold  nuintaers  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  When  wc  are  young  we  act  as 
if  we  were  tlie  f:rst  young  pciple  in  the  world. 
Hence  a  letling  of  di.-^iuuti.in  must  in  some 
degree  counteract  aging. 

'I'liere  are  of  course  societies  In  which  old 
age  confers  distinction— where  the  old  are 
treated  as  ciders.  I  am  thinking  uf  J.ipan. 
■prc-Ci-nimunist  China,  India,  the  Ar;^.b  wr-rld. 
and  Rabbinical  Judaism.  In  sucii  s.iciotics 
the  old  arc  beautiful.  We  .tc  told  tliat  among 
the  several  liiousand  Hindus  re.  iding  in 
New  York  there,  is  a  tendency  to  return  to 
India  m  late  middle  age.  Tiwy  dread  living 
in  this  country  as  old  poplc.  They  will  be 
neglected  and  forg.jit-cn.  wh-^Tas  in  India 
tc  e  is  venerated. 

There  is  little  chance  In  this  countrv  fny 
a  cult  of  the  old.  There  is  still  a  widespread 
*  feeling  that  to  retire  is  to  b,:"ro:no.  in  tlic 
Words  of  Herbert  Hoover,  "a  nuisance  to  all 
mankind."  In  labor  unions  at  prc.-^ciit  young 
v..  rkcr.-;  rcsint  .-ciuorily  and  t.it  pensions  for 
the  old — they  seem  to  think  that  the  decent 
tiling  for  the  old. is  tn  curl  up  and  tile. 

Clearly,  in  tliLs  country,  the  problem  of 
agin^  cannot  be  solved  by  ch:inging  the  a:- 
tudc.-,  of  the  non-old.  It  the  retired  old  are 
to  live  satisfactory  lives,  they  nui.'^t  acquire 
a  .sense  of  worth  hy  their  own  cllorts. 
Tiir  YOfin  rnists 

It  would  be  nu>st  rating  If  in  solvli;;:  their 
problems  the  old  also  hciiiert  soh  e  problems 
which  face  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion-particularly  the  young.  To  show  how 
this  may  come  to  pass  I  have  to  say  a  /ew 
words  about  the  youth  crisis. 

Some  time  ago,  while  writing  a  cluiptcr  on 
the  young,  1  wiis  surprised  liy  tlit  .scovcry 
that  I  he  young  al  present  do  nol  coll^ti^ute 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  populutloa  than 
II;  -v  did  ill  tiu'  [i.i.t  rie  '.crccntago,  of  the 
\i«in:i    lias    rcmiiiiu'd    r,  iii,irkai.)lv    c'i.ii,->l;iiit 
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through  several  decades.  'What  has  changed 
IS  tlie  percentage  of  teeii.'tgers.  We  used"  to 
count  as  teenagers  those  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  nineteen.  Now  the  teen  .g-^ 
group  includes  those  bet-,^-een  the  ages  of  tin 
and  thirty .  Telcvl.-ion  is  giving  ten  year  olds 
tiie  style  of  life  of  juveniles,  while  the  post- 
Sputnik  education  explosion  has  been  keep- 
ing students  in  their  late  f.ventics  on  cim- 
inises  in  a  st:ite  of  delaved  manhood.  There 
are  no  children  any  more  Our  public  schor.is 
are  packed  with  mlnimen  hur.f'ering  for  the 
prerogatives  ind  probaijly  tlie  responsibilities 
of  adult.s.  The  poet  Aut'en  said  that  wiiat 
America  neccls  is  puberty  rites  and  a  cou'.cil 
of  elders — v.-hi<"h  are  probably  beyond  our 
reach.  What  this  country  needs  and  can  hav 
is  child  labor.  The  minimen.  bcr;d  by  mean- 
in.gless  book  Ic.-trr.ing.  are  !:u:ic;-y  for  action, 
hungry  to  acqu're  all  kincft  of  skills,  aid  I 
cannot  think  cf  .inything  more  fitting  than 
that  the  old  in  r,  tirrment  should  tr.insmit 
tlieir    skills    and    know-how    to    the    young. 

nOOK     IE.\RN!.%'C     AND    THE     lOtlTES.iTE 

Bf.olc  Ic.irning  in  public  schools  should  take 
uti  tialf  a  day.  and  3hould  consist  of  reading 
i::.d  writing,  elementary  niathematics,  a  la- 
miliarizatkm  with  the  geography  of  the 
planet,  and  a  bird's  c. e  view  of  history  There 
i:i  evidence  tliat  a  studei.t  in  his  early  twen- 
ties, wlicn  he  is  eager  to  learn,  can  master  in 
le:s  than  a  yc.ir  all  the  bcok  learning  that 
teachers  try  to  lorce  into  unwilling,  bored 
•minds  all  through  grammar  and  liigh  sch.ool. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  forced  book  learn- 
ing in  public  school  rather  than  prepare  sm- 
fle.its  tjr  a  fuller  mastery  of  subjects  U'.ter  in 
college  often  makes  them  unlit  for  it.  When 
the  English  phvcicist  Sir  Jo.^eph  Thompsin 
w-.'.s  a^kcd  why  England  produced  greitt  scicu- 
ti.:is  be  uti^'.verfd :  "Bri.iuse  wc  h.irdly  toiiii 
science  at  all  in  our  s.-hools.  Over  nere  the 
minds  tliat  come  to  physics  arrive  in  the  lab- 
or itory  with  a  freshness  uiit:irnisl.ed  "by  any 
routine."  Rc-adir.g  and  writing  is  a  di.ferent 
matter — if  not  tlKcor.ghly  m.t:5tered  ejrly  in 
!;fe  you'll  have  what  wo  have  iio'.v.  a  ni:tss  of 
lllit.-r.iti:  col'.e^'e  students  w!-o.,can  neither 
re  id  nor  write. 

Titn  ri.DFP.i  V  >.Nn  sT<itts 
Ha'..'  of  the  ;(hcv,!  d.'iy,  then,  will  be  given 
to  limited  book  !".Trnii;g.  and  the  other  half 
to  the  mnsterv  of  skills.  Retired  skilled  car- 
pentrrs.  bricklayers,  sionem.isons.  electri- 
ciatis.  plimibers.  mechanics,  gardeners,  ar- 
chitects, city  planners  etc. , -will  teach  the 
young  how  to  ouild  hguses.  ro.ads.  small 
bridges:  how  to  landscape,  plan,  garden:  how 
tj  operate  all  sorts  of  m.ichines.  Retired 
b.iTikers,  mantif.icturers.  inventors,  mer- 
chatits.  politicintis  will  familiarize  the  ^run2 
with   finance  and   management. 

The  small  towns,  wlierfe  there  is  only  one 
school  it  would  be  easy  to  have  a  luindrcd 
acres  or  so  on  which,  generations  of  students 
would  build  a  model  neighborhood,  plant 
gardens,  raise  crops,  in  large  cities  the  wor'ic 
will  ha\e  to.  be  done  in  the  cutskir'.s  or, 
be'ter  still,  on'lhnd  made  available  by  slum 
clearance.  By  ihe  time  they  gr.iduate  from 
high  .school  the  young  should  be  well 
cciuippcd  nol  only  to  earn  a  li\  iiig  bu.  to  run 
the  world. 

The  dilliculiy  is  of^cour.^e  that  not  nT.  the 
retirc<J  are  skilled  craftsmen.  Nevertheless. 
m  -it  pciiplc  acquire  some  speci.i!  knowledge 
during  a  long  liie  wliuii  th.ey  could  transafit 
lo  the  young.  My  experience  h:is  been  that. 
iu  this  country.  alin..ist  every  person  Is  good 
ut  something.  Moreover,  coiisidorlug  the 
iic^'Iigenci'  aiui  poor  wor'rKintr.ship  which  are 
just  now  becoming  widespread  in  tills  coun- 
try, it  would  be  of  great  bencrit  for  the 
>oung  to  work  side  by  side  with  people  who 
i.ike  pride  in  ihclr  Wi.rk  and  strivp  f  >r 
eNccllencc.  Iluis-  any  arr.iigement  which 
brings  the  old  and  th.o  yt'ung  T,>;:;ethor  in  ii 
common  ta.~k  is  beu'id  to  be  fruitful. 

II.AIIIING    Nor    WHi>l.LY    SATIsFAl.-Tl.lRY 

.'Jtii;  I  ha\e  misghlngs  a!  out  teaehin.':  as 
ai    :ii.!ldoie  to  aging,  ever,  it  it  w.ro  ju    -  :>k» 
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to  lurn  every  retired  person  Into  a  teacher. 
Te.ichers.  on  the  whole,  are  not  a  happy  lot. 
It  is  remarkable  how  many  teachers  there 
were  among  tlie  early  recruits  of  the  Com- 
munist and.  eve;,  more  so,  of  the  Na,^i  Re-. o- 
lutlon.  One  must  have  a  special  talent  for 
teaching  to  iind  it  satisfactory  And  even  i: 
teaching  could  give  the  retired  a  sense  of 
usefulness,  it  is  not  enough.  What  the  rt- 
tired  old  reed  above  all  is  a  feeling  of  growth, 
ar.d  tills  they  can  acquire  nol  by  teaching 
but  by  learnlUL'. 

\  tree  needs  roots  In  order  to  grow,  but 
with  man  it  is  the  other  way  around  only 
whf-n  he  grows  does  he  have  roots  and  feefs 
at  home  In  the  world  .^.nd  we  grow-  not  bv 
teaching  but  by  learning.  Tl.e  moment  we 
rtC'p  learning  we  are  as  good  as  dead.  I.oar:.- 
I  :t  is  a  more  mature  activity  than  teaeh- 
ing.  It  always  struck  me  how  eager  chlldre:. 
are  to  teach,  and  how  reluctant  to  learn.  It 
l£  part  of  our  present  trouble  that  the  yourg  ! 
are  so  busy  teaching  us  that  they  have  no 
time  left  to  leant,  "■ 

THE  learni::g  sociftv 
To  me  the  good  society  is  a  iearnii.g  so- 
clety.  It  is  a  society  in  whicii  most  pc-ple 
hate  clbo-.vrocm  and  the  desire  to  learn  and 
grow.  It  is  a  sorlely  In  which  people  have 
leither  the  tLme  nor  th.e  inclination  to 
exploit  and  oppress,  and  cannot  be  tempted 
to  pursue  substitutes  for  growth  such  as 
wealth  and  power.  Ii  is  a  society  In  which 
pecple  learn  not  onjy  from  bcoks  but  also 
from  each  other,  and  no  human  relation- 
ship is  so  w-hr.lcsome  as  the  camt  ritderie  cf 
people  who  learn  from  each  other.  In  such 
a  society  the  s-hools  produce  not  learned  but 
learr.irg  people 

The  first  instance  of  a  learning  societr 
*hAX  come-  to  mind  is  the  .^gora  in  Periciea--. 
.■\then-.  But  your  enthusiasm  is  dampenc-i 
wlicn  you  remem'oer  that  in  that  society  c>n'»- 
ten  percer.t  of  the  people  could  avail  them- 
selves of  !er.r;img  opportunities,  the  othe' 
ni  lety  percent  were  slaves 

The  other  learning  societv  I  can  think  rf 
is  that  of  Rabbinical  Judaism  It  flourished 
fhrot'Lh  ma-.y  centuries  in  various  coun'rtes. 
and  its  last  example.  In  Eastern  Europe,  -.vas 
f  r.ition  of  Jews,  y  -ung  and  eld.  rich  and  p<-»-ir. 
pore, I  o\er  the  p.iges  of  the  Talmud  In  Syn:t- 
cr.gues  and  Jeshiva.  swaying,  chantms:  de- 
bating and  liair  splitting  It  is  worth  nottnc 
tliat  qtslte  a  number  of  the  scientists 
involved  m  <:pl:'ting  the  atom  were  'he  de- 
.scend.ints  of  generations  of  Tal.mudir  hair 
splitters, 

T!l."    CENTRAL    BOOK 

The  Jews  of  course  li.ad  a  book— the  Tal- 
m-id.  I  w:iider  wheil.er  you  can  have  a 
learning  society  without  a  central  book.  Tl.e 
At-vnians  had  such  a  book  in  Homer'o 
Iliad  atid  Odyssey.  Could  we  create  su.'i 
a  bo.-ik?  A  vast  book  composed  bv  a  svnod  cf 
the  iiv>5^t  brilliant  minds  ai-d  the  moit  l.icid 
writers.  A  b',^>k  on  man  from  his  e.ir'.:e;t  b»- 
pii'hing— his  stricgles.  achle".  e.menti.  a::d 
failures:  his  sublime  gestures  and  m  :i- 
str.-HLs  follies:  his  hopes  and  Itars.  h.is  god^ 
and  devils.  Tlie  p.igcs  would  be  like  the 
p^e.e>  of  tlte  Ti'.mvtd:  a  squ.ire  of  text  :n 
I.irge  print  in  the  center,  and  around  it.  :n 
suLillcr  print,  a  .sea  of  coinmontares.  f  :.- 
; rover.ies.  gv.e;.-es  and  gos>ip.  A  vast  l:>vs.'V; 
iu  m.uiy  vi>liinies  that  Winild  neei  a  Iiietiiue 
t'  study  it  M  funds  farfetcheO.  but  ir  is 
beyond  dispute  that  an  afilttent.  letsnrv' 
s.-eloty  c.iii  remain  stable  and  order'.v  o:-.:y 
wheti  its  people  feel  that  they  are  groMnig. 
.mil  wi:h  the  di.scipline  induced  by  sc.iicfy 
and  hard  wi>rk.  We  have  to  become  a  le.irr.iii^ 
soc;e:\  in  Aider  lo  survive 

THE    Ol3    AN!)    trxKNINa 

T!ie  que.>:lon  is:  Do  the  old  have  a  cnpacitv 
for  learning''  We  go  on  iassLvuitm^  learro.nc 
with  \oirh  despite  the  evidence  of  otir  eves 
ih.ii  the  young  nowada\s  resist  learning  .iid 
are  hostile  \  nvards  tlio^e  who  want  to  te.io'i 
ih.ciii.  -fid  «.'  lu-.'urar.y  aj.suine  that  .m  >".I 
tr  I'l      ni'iid    is  )»x«  iL.t'i.'i^'y   t.'   h.-M   iv.i   to   .i 
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subject,  and  that  the  old  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ce-.-.trate  and  remember.  Actually  there  are 
many  instances  of  old  men  who,  after  a  life- 
time of  achievement,  keep  on  learning.  A  day 
before  his  de.ith.  at  76,  Renoir  painted 
anemones  with  a  brtish  strapped  to  his 
s,::iTened  fir.^-er.  In  the  evening  h.e  said  as  he 
la.' ked  at  wliat  was  to  be  his  last  painting: 
"I  tiiink  I  am  begiiinin:.:;  to  under.-. land  some- 
thu'.g  about  It."  Pablo  Casals  when  asked  why 
he  still  practices  to  many  hours  a  day  play- 
ing the  cello  answered:  'Bt'canse  I  think' I 
am  makir.jj  progress."  Tiie.tplira.,tus  com- 
plained at  85  that  one  came  to  the  end  of 
existence  just  as  one  was  at  la^t  gaining  in- 
sights into  it.  We  also  come  across  a  re- 
curring lamentation  of  people  past  seventy 
that,  in  the  words  of  Louis  XIV,  "One  must 
leave  life  just  as  one  bei'ins  to  learn  liow  to 
live." 

N'o  one  will  maintain  that  teaching  the 
old  will  be  more  difficult  than  teaching  tiie 
present  day  young.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  dangerous  to  keep  the  young  cooptd 
up  in  schools.  We  are  al^o  diiicovcring  that 
a  student's  learning  capacity  depends  m.-re 
on  what  he  brings  with  him  than  on  what 
the  school  has  to  offer.  By  this  test,  the  old. 
charged  with  the  experience  of  a  lifetime 
should  make  Ideal  learners.  Finally,  tlierc  is 
the  forecast  that,  due  to  a  d<rhiiing  birth- 
rate, the  student  population  is  likely  to 
shrink  considerably  ir.  coming  decades  so 
That  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  the 
new  type  of  student.  Thus  four  hours  a  day 
of  schooling  for  the  old  Is  an  attainable 
foal. 

TO     IMPROVE    THE    SORRY     LOT    OF    THE     OLD 

To  sum  up.  a  chief  .^tain  on  the  quality 
of  iLfe  in  America  has  been  the  sorry  lot  of 
the  old.  All  cannot  be  well  with  a  society  in 
which  lives  do  not  end  well.  And  we  cannot 
remove  this  stain  by  cherishing  and  pa.m- 
peruig  the  old.  There  is  liitle  chance  for 
a  cult  of  the  old  to  develop  in  this  country. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  by  returning  to 
school  the  old  will  not  only  act^uire  a  sense 
of  worth  and  a  feeling  of  growth,  but  will 
al.*o  take  a  hand  in  shaping  a  desirable  future 
for  the  whole  society.  The  po.st-indu.-.trial 
society  with  its  Increased  affluence  and  lei- 
sure mu.5t  become  a  learning  society  if  it  is 
to  survive.  Count  the  retired,  the  temporary 
unemployed,  and  the  unemployable.  We  al- 
ready have  a  large  non-working  population. 
If  the  age  of  retirement  is  lowered  we  shall 
Eoon  have  a  go<xi  third  of  the  people  sittin-r 
around  doing  nothing  It  will  seem  more  and 
more  ab.surd  to  go  on  seeiiiL'  retirement  a.--  an 
end  ra'.her  than  a  beginning.  Moreover  the 
rising  restle,s.=ness  of  the  young  will  force  us 
to  reverse  the  accepted  sequence  of  learn- 
ing years  followed  by  years  of  action.  In  the 
post-Industrial  society  the  first  half  of  a  per- 
.son's  life  will  be  dedicated  to  strenuous,  use- 
ful action,  and  the  .second  half  t-o  book  learn- 
ing and  reflect. on.  Old  age  will  be  .something 
to  look  forward  to.  It  will  be  a  time  for 
leisurely  study,  for  good  conversation,  for 
savoring  and  cultivating  friendship;  a  time 
for  the  dLSOA-ery  of  new  interests,  and  for 
the  transmutation  of  experien'^e  and  knowl- 
edge into  wi.sdom. 


MASS  TRANSIT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

'  F    .MI-VNESOTA 

IN  THE  lIOL-.~E  OF  REPRE.SENTAIIVE.S 

Mondaij.  Junr  25,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  M.  A. 
Wnglit.  chairman  ol  E.x.xon.  in  a 
.S'jeer.h  at  Lo.s  AnKclts  on  May  7.  made 
s(j:ne  interestintr  remarks  on  mas.s  tran- 
yii.  Perhap.s  hi.s  ideas  mi-jht  inspire  our 
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conference  committee  on  the  highway 
bill. 

Mr.  Wright's  tran.'^it  .statement  follows. 
It    is    my    understanding   that   his   fine 
speech  has  been  sent  to  each  Member. 
Excef.pt  Fhom  Mr.  Wrights  Speech 

New  means  of  mass  tran.sportation,  includ- 
ing mass  transit,  may  be  needed  to  supple- 
ment our  existing  systems. 

The  petroleum  industry  lias  long  been 
known  for  its  commitment  to  highways  as  a 
j-riniary  means  of  transportation,  and  an  ex- 
cellent highway  system  should  continue  to 
be  a  naajor  national  goal.  But  my  company 
supports  the  view  that  the  time  has  come 
for  changes  at  both  the  federal  and  state 
levels  in  transportation  funding.  Specifically, 
v.e  support  the  creation  of  tran.sporiation 
trujt  funds  rather  than  the  existing  highway 
tn.;:;t  funds,  with  monies  from  these  funds 
being  used  for  the  travel  systems— including 
mass  transit— that  state  or  local  govern- 
ments choose  to  install  as  best  meeting  their 
needs.  We  believe  this  policy  would  lead  even- 
tually toward  a  more  c.Ticicnt  u.se  of  energy 
ar.d  a  better  transportation  balance. 
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OEO  HAS  SPENT  MORE  THAN 
S.3.5.000.000  TO  EVALUATE  ITS  PRO- 
GRAMS AND  WORK 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  HU3ER 

OF    :iIICIlIC..\N 
IN  7  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  near 
the  moment  of  truth  for  OEO— the  time 
for  deciding  what  to  do  about  the  pro- 
grams now  under  OEO— my  colleagues 
may  find  this  January  197.'^  article  from 
the  Detroit  Sunday  New.s  of  special  value 
since  it  critiques  the  whole  operation  of 
th.c  agency,  providing  a  long-range  re- 
view coujjlcd  with  a  look  at  its  modus 
o;-erandi.  Tlie  article  particularly  looks 
into  the  use  of  OEO  fimds  for  outside 
consultants,  evaluators,  and  technical 
advisors.  According  to  the  article,  the 
agency  has  doled  out  more  than  $3.5  mil- 
lion of  tlic  taxpayers'  dollars  for  study 
of  its  proprain.s — including  3.5  different, 
costly,  and  often-repetitious  evaluations 
of  t'ne  program  for  pie-school  children. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 
CV.iTics   L.ABFL   US.   Am   A  Costly  Faili-re — 

The    Poverty    I.ndu.stry— It    Cost.s    §rji..5 

Billion 

(By  Seth  Kantor) 

W.ASHiNCTON. — It's  called  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, and  it  does  everything  from  hunting 
rats  to  paying  pensions. 

Poverty  programs  administered  by  the  fed- 
eral government  will  total  $31.5  billion  this 
year,  making  this  governmental  activity  a 
major  industry. 

Its  critics  accuse  It  of  failing  to  reduce  the 
number  of  "poor"  and  failing  to  give  the 
taxpayer  his  dollar's  worth. 

Example:  At  the  end  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration four  years  ago,  there  were  2 ■'5  4 
million  people  classified  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  "poor."  At  present  there  are  25  5 
fnilUon  "poor"— an  Increase  of  100,000.  (A 
"poor"  person,  according  to  federal  guide- 
lines has  an  income  of  no  more  than  $4,000 
in  a  family  of  four  ) 

Example:  In  Providence.  R  I.,  It  was  found 
that  a  hMKilum  with  a  20-year  record  <>f  ar- 
rf»r.ts  had  been  given  a  Job  at  $3  an  hour  as 
a  votilh  counselor  in  a  neighborhood  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  program. 


OEO  regional  director  Robert  E.  Fulton 
said  the  Providence  anti-poverty  agency  had 
"no  apparent  planning  capacity."  It  was 
shaken  up.  its  budget  slashed  in  half  by  re- 
gional headquarters. 

Afterward.  Fulton  reported:  "The  agency 
there  is  doing  a  lot  more  with  $800,000  than 
It  had  been  able  to  do  with  $1.8  million." 

The  bigness  of  the  poverty  program  is  fan- 
tastic. 

When  many  Americans  think  of  indu.striak 
or   financial    giants,    they    think   of   General 
Motor.s,  Howard  Hughes  or  the  DuPonts. 

Yet  poverty  is  one  of  the  biggest  domestic 
financial  complexes— a  $31.5  billion,  tax-sup- 
ported industry  headquartered  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It's  a  bcomiiig  indu-^^try  of  16G  different 
program.s.  administered  by  12  different  fed- 
eral agencies,  paying  salaries  to  thousands 
of  employes  and  providing  profits  to  dozens 
of  outside  coutractore. 

It  is,  in  essence,  a  service  industry. 
Yet.  although  spending  on  the  program  has 
d-'iibled  since  the  last  full  year  of  the  John- 
son administra'.ion.  Us  critics  insist  that  it 
still  Li  plagued  by  poor  management,  inade- 
quate coordination  and  overlapping  services. 
And.  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "the  poor  are 
.'■■till  with  us." 

Lyndon  John.son,  during  his  five  years  in 
the  White  House,  wanted  nothing  to  suc- 
ceed m'ore  than  his  plans  for  a  Great  Society, 
higlilighted  by  a  "war  on  poverty." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  fOEOl 
was  set  up  late  in  10G4  as  the  antipoverty 
agency  aitd  Mr.  Johnson  picked  as  Its  direc- 
t^)r  E.  Sargent  Shrivcr.  former  head  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  OEO.  thus,  liecame  corporate  head- 
quarters for  the  povei-ty  indtistry  while  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  served  as  its  chief  factory  outlet. 
Shriver  generated  experiments  and  studies 
at  tlic  rate  of  nearly  $2  billion  a  year  in  his 
shop.  Some  were  packaged  as  programs  to  be 
distributed  through  HEW,  which  already 
was  top-heavy  with  programs. 

"I  am  Vnc  first  to  admit  that  I  placed  too 
much  emphasis  on  poverty  programs  wiien  I 
was  HEW  soTetarv  inider  I»resident  Ken- 
nedy," .-^aifi  Sen.  Aljraham  A.  Ribicoff,  O- 
Conn. 

Ribior)^  JjeUeves  that  many  of  the  present 
IGG  pf)vorty  programs  could  be  dropped  and 
tha..  "tlie  only  comi)laints  voiced  would  come 
not  from  the  poor  but  from  bureaucrats 
running  the  programs." 

Todnys  OEO  Director  Phillip  V.  Sanchez, 
wh.o  is  on  his  way  out.  estimates  there  is  an 
army  of  nearly  200,000  anti-poverty  work- 
er- -  not  federal  employes  but  hired  through  ^ 
OEO  funds.  This  army  conducts  programs 
for  the  poor,  who  despite  the  effort  to  elimi- 
nate poverty,  number  25  million  for  this 
sixth  y  ir  in  a  row. 

In  addition  to  tiie  thousands  of  workers, 
there  are  the  outside  merchants. 

"I  have  no  illusions,"  one  of  these  mer- 
chants hired  to  evaluate  OEO  programs  con- 
fided to  Ribicoff.  "I'm  in  poverty  for  tlie 
money." 

Tlie  money  OEO  is  paying  in  contracts  to 
outside  consultants,  evaluators  and  techni- 
cal ruivisers  is  on  the  increase. 

At  midpoint  In  the  first  Nixon  administra- 
tion there  were  126  of  these  contracts.  Tliey 
were  worth  $56.7  million.  Now.  at  the  start 
of  the  second  Nixon  administration  there 
are  136  contracts,  valued  at  $62.1  million. 

New  England,  where  the  OEO  is  doing 
away  with  big,  costly  contracts  to  outside 
technical  experts,  is  an  example.  Tlie  last 
of  these  contract.? — $126,000  to  Technical 
Data  Systems  -runs  otit  next  month.  Re- 
plaring  the  big  contracts  are  45  small  grants 
to  aid  37  different  OEO  community  action 
and  legal  services  programs  In  the  six-state 
area  But  tlie  e  diversified  grants  total  $550,- 
000. 

Since  tlie  OEO  was  begun,  the  agency  bas 
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doled  out  $35.5  million  to  oulside  contrai-- 
lors  for  evaluations  of  its  programs— includ- 
ing 35  costly,  often-repetitious  evaluations 
of  the  Headstart  program  for  preschool 
children. 

"It  has  been  so  bad  that  before  a  new 
program  got  gohig  there  would  be  e\alua- 
lions  of  it,"  said  William  W.  .Allt-on.  execu- 
tive administrator  of  the  OEO's  conununity 
action  program  in  Atlanta 

"One  of  the  things  about  evaluations  is 
timeliness,"  commented  Orville  J  Anderson, 
a  regional  chief  for  plan-,  budget  and  evalu- 
ation. "Too  often.  1iie\  come  out  to.-j  late  to 
do  any  good." 

Many  outside  contractor.,  are  iormer  OEO 
officials  wiio  have  quit  the  govern.ment  and 
are  now  with  firms  getting  fat  OEO  con- 
tiacts. 

Leo  Kramer  was  an  associate  director  ol  an 
OEO  program.  A  year  after  he  resigned  from 
the  agency,  he  opened  an  operations  re- 
search firm.  OEO  records  .sho.v  tliat  Kratner 
collected  $1.8  million  in  eight  anti-povertv 
contracts  over  the  ensuing  tour  years. 

Six  of  tlio.se  eight  contracts  involved  the 
program  that  Kramer  had  helped  to  control 
at  OEO. 

Late  in  the  Join, son  admini-iriftion.  when 
Kramer  was  setting  up  his  flourishing  busi- 
i.e.is  two  blocks  from  OEO  heaclqrarters, 
Bertrand  Harding  came  into  the  OEO  as 
deputy  director. 

"I  was  im.mediately  struck  by  the  number 
of  OEO  contracts  going  to  private  compar.ies 
which  employed  former  OEO  statf  people." 
said  Harding,  who  remembers  this  a-;  having 
"the  appearance  of  improprietv.  ' 

William  P.  Kelly  was  in"cljari;e  of  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  CO}. tracts  at  OEO  a.  few  years 
ago  Now  he  is  a  top  cxccuti.e  with  Volt 
Information  Sciences  Inc  .  which  has  offices 
a  block  from  the  OEO, 

Kelly  can  recall  "a  number  of  contracts 
with  OEO"  for  Volt  since  he  has  .made  the 
or.e-block  move 

Kramer  and  Kelly  in.sist  th.it  their  inside 
knowledge  of  OEO  had  nothing  to  do  with 
t!ie  contracts  tlieir  firms  have  won.  since  the 
bidding  was  doiie  in  open  cuinpetirion. 

Nonetheless,  nearly  th.ree  years  aso.  OEO 
toughened  its  contract -awarding"  rule,-, 
L'uarding  against  deals  with  firms  that  hire 
former  OEO  officials -leadhiK  Kra.mer  to 
complain  that  OEO  is  operating  these  days 
with  "a  rather  outmoded  view  of-  go\erii- 
ment." 

Still,  during  the  past  three  vears.  OEO  has 
continued  to  spend  heavy  amounts  of  its 
Ijiidget  on  outside  advisers  and  experts.  At 
the  start  of  1973  there  were  65  outside  firm^ 
holding  contracts  that  rani;e  ;n  value  Irom 
i 1 00.000  to  more  t'lan  .$1  nihliun  each,  Manv. 
of  these  firms  have  working  ollices  m  the 
Vv'ashingion  metropolitan  area,  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  OEO  headquarters.       • 

The   poverty    business   is   ".^•.  ill   seen   as   a 
growth   industry."  said  Roy  Litllejohn.   who. 
started  out  as  a  contractor  almost  five  veArs 
ago  when  he  said,  "there  still  was  a  grent 
deal  of  confidence  in  socinl  programs  " 

Contractors  who  don't  diversify  euuuHh 
drop  out  of  business  as  the  moods  of  po'v- 
erumcnt  change,  Littlejolin  has  spread  his 
expertise  from  the  CED  to  tiie  Deuii.-^e  De- 
partment, for  instance  But  even  when  one 
contractor  goes  out  oi  business  liero.  two 
more  seem  to  .spring  up. 

Meanwhile,  the  C'EC  continues  to  struggle 
ior  control  over  programs  it  is  operating  on 
a  .■:7i)0.2  million  budget  lor  1973.  It  is  often 
dogged  witli  sloppy  management  problem.-, 
that  keej)  it  from  getting  what  it's  paying 
for. 

For  instance,  luc.il  in\  e>i  ig^itor^  dn-covered 
recently  in  All.mia  that  an  outside  contrac- 
tor— being  paid  $80.'.)n5  to  supply  C'EC  serv- 
icfs  to  the  elderly  m  pCKir  neighborhoods— 
wa-  running  u  "pilot  project"  in  two  lugh- 
!  i.sL'    apartment    houses   where   wit.'e   people 
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live,   while    ignoring   the   surrounding   bUn  k 
community. 

But  one  of  the  OEO's  most  flagrant  man- 
agerial blunders  in  1972  Involved  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money — an  outlay  of  $60,000 
in  Monmouth  County,  N.J. — w-hich.  as  un- 
used fluids,  was  suppposed  to  be  returned  to 
Washington. 

It  was  there  that  anti-po'.erty  officials  de- 
cided to  send  67  teen-agers  on  trips  to  Eu- 
rope. Somjl  .America  and  Africa,  to  give  them 
"cultural  enrichment"  for  two  months  last 
summer. 

When     OEO     authorities     in     Washinatoii 

,  learned     of     the     trips     (arranged     through 

Youth   for   Understanding,   an   international 

exch.ange  group  w-iili  national  offices  in  Ann 

Arbori.  an  investigation  was  begun. 

It.  was  learned  that  23  of  the  young.sters 
came  from  homes  that  did  not  even  meet 
poverty  guidelines.  The  trips  already  were 
under  way  when  ih.e  OEO  decided  not  to 
pay  for  them. 

Quietlv.  the  OEO  has  reierrcd  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Justice  Department  for  further 
investigations,  and  federal  probers  are  look- 
in.g  into  criminal  fraud  ch.irges  at  this  point. 
What  happened  in  Monmouth  County  w-as 
that  local  OEO  board  members  closed  their 
eyes  to  a  managerial  decision  to  send  tiie 
high-school  students  on  an  international  joy 
ride  at  tax-payer  expense. 

"This  kind  of  thing  is  the  chink  m  our 
armor,"  said  OEO  Director  Sanchez.  "This 
kir.ri  Of  thing  could  happen  to  tis  again." 

Monday:    OvvLipjiing   and   duplicntiuii    of 
.=  :-rvic?s  plagt-;e'«ihe  poverty  industry. 
Kow  ftinds  are  spent  on  poor: 
Here's  a  breakdo,<-n  on  tbe  ie.iding  spenders 
ill   Washington  in  the  poverty  industry  atid 
what  they're  spending  in  1973: 

I  Amount    in  billions] 
Depart ment  : 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare •«22.  1 

Agriculture 3.  i 

Labor   2.5 

Veterans'  Administration l.  6 

Housing  and  Ltrban  Development 0.8 

OEO 0  8 

.MI  others 0.6 
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Total     ..    .  _     31.5 

.-^iid  here's  what  tlie  poverty  industry  was 
:-p'.-iK(int;  in  1968.  in  the  last  full  year  of 
the  -JoiinsDn  administration: 

|.^mounl   in  billions | 
Depar'ment  : 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare $11.7 

.Aj.rictilture 0  3 

L-ib'ir 0.6 

Veterans'  Admlnlst-ration 1.0' 

H.iii.,ing  and'^Urban  Development..      0.2 

OEO    0.8 

AH  t>;"iers  ..__ . o  3 


Total 
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NATIONAL  SECURITY  IS  AX  ISSUE 
OF  THE  TIMES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  1  \:  u   'nNT\ 
IX    IFIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK.'SENTATIVrS 

Mondaii.  Jimr  25.  1973 

.Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  national  trauma  over  the 
Watei'gate.  it  is  important  that  we  not 
lose  sight  of  the  President's  responsibili- 
ties in  the  area  of  national  security.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  House  col- 
leagues an  article  entitled  "National 
Secuiity  Is  an  Issue  of  the  Times.  '  by 


Raymond  J.  McHugh.  tlie  former  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Copley 
News  Service,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  3  San  Diego  Union.  He  has  jiie- 
pared  an  nic  isive  study  of  the  "loneline.ss 
of  power"  with  particular  reference  to 
national  security.  This  is  not  a  white- 
wash of  malfeasance  on  the  part  of 
over^ealous  executors,  but  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  tiie  implKaiions  ol  security 
breaches  on  tli*=  full  spectrum  of  U.S. 
loreign  and  domestic  policy.  I  commend 
Mr.  McHugh's  comments  to  the  atien- 
t.on  of  my  colleagues  and  include  hi.s 
article  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

.Va.I.  .N.41.    SS    tr.ITY    Is    AN    IsSVE    OF    THE 

Times 
Washington — "National  security   " 
What  decs  it  mean? 

Is  it  a  convenient  cover-all  pllra.^p  tnider 
which   presidents  hide  sins   and   mu-.take-' 

Or  IS  It  a  itrim  fact  of  life  that  comes  hand 
in  hand  v.itii  the  oath  of  oilice.  a  fact  that 
o::ly  a  pres.dent  can  fully  appreciate  becati>e 
in  final  a^nalysis  only  he  can  inter.oret  it,' 
In  the  shambles  of  the  Watergate  affair, 
only  President  Richard  Nixon  can  really 
answer,  II  lie  believes  national  securiiv  as  he 
saw  It  was  mvolved  he  faces  a  cruel  dilemma. 
H>s  lonely  position  is  empliasi^ed  by  the 
deaths  earlier  this  year  of  Harry  S.  Truntan 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  last  two  living 
f-jrmcr  presidents  who  mii:ht  liave  stepped 
forv  ;ird  aAd  tried  to  explain  the  loneliness 
and    responsiinhry   oi   tiic    White   House 

The  partisan  taunts  of  erstwhile  Demo- 
cratic presidential  hopefuls  and  tlie  ac;d 
words  of  some  columnists  and  commentators 
do  not  answer  the  question 

It  IS  attempting  to  sweep  aside  the  unrest 
and  a.'sas-inations  of  a  decade,  to  ignore 
tlie  now-muted  threats  of  radical  anti-Vict- 
nam  groups  and  to  conclude  that  President 
Nixon  injected  national  security  into  the 
Watergate  atn■.o^phere  only  to  confu.se  tj-ie 
issue  and  defend  himself 

But  Nixon  was  not  tlie  first  president  to 
worry  about  the  antiwar  movement,  its 
origins,  some  of  its  leaders  and  their  possi- 
ble effect  on  national  policy.  Nor  was  he 
the  first  president  to  wufry  about  securi  y 
leaks  from  dissident  or  frustrated  bureau- 
crais. 

The 'late  John  F.  Kcnnedv  ordered  his 
brother.  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, to  undertake  a  sweeping  wiretap  cam- 
paign to  plug  le.tks  about  US.  mien: urns 
toward  Castro  Cuba,  about  US  views  of  tiie 
Cuban  missile  problem  and  about  U.S  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  France 

One  of  Robert  Kennedy's  wiretap  targets 
v.tis  even  the  late  Dr.  Man  in  Lutlier  King 
and  there  were  men  in  tlie  Kennedy  c.nip 
seriously  concerned  about  allegations  th.^: 
King  might  liave  secret  contacts  with  for- 
eign sources  Tiie.-*  allegations  were  never 
snbstain'-.iied.  but  ihev  were  uivesiigatcd  \>\ 
the  Justice  Depariment 

It  was  President  Joiiitson  who  srl  up  a 
sm->U  unii  known  as;  the  Inierdivisioii.il  In- 
telligence Ltnit  in  liiiSo  to  coordinate  i;i'.e-i»- 
gations  of  radical  domestic  grouoc-. 

The  iini;  was  technically  headed  bv  A- 
torney  General  Ram.-^ey  Clark,  but  i:  ii\- 
cludcd  the  I-BI.  the  CIA  llie  various  Deto.iM 
Deparimciit  nueiligence  pperat.or.>.  i  !if 
Treasury  Department's  Intt-rnal  Rcvoi.nc 
Service  a!id  the  Secret  Servn-e 

One  could  liardly  fault  Pre.->iden;  Joh.n- 
^on  He  hi'd  come  to  office  on  the  a.ssa.-s. na- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  He  had  seen  Pr 
King  and  then  Sen  Robert  Kennedy  a.<>.is-l- 
nated.  He  had  .^een  the  radical  riots  In  De- 
troit. Newark.  Los  Angeles,  and  dozens  of 
otlier  cities 

As  the  U'OS  iitejidential  caiiip.u'gn  r.cared. 
Johnson  ordered  this  unit  to  redouble  it:, 
eilorts    He   iiL-o  ordered   fiiat    all   wonM-i>e 
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presidential    candidates    get    Secret    Service 
protection. 

(Sen.  Kennedy  refused  such  protection  and 
security  men  still  argue  whether  a  routine 
Secret  Service  check  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
kuchen  in  Los  Angeles  would  not  have  un- 
covered Slrhan  Sirhan  before  he  could  kill 
Kennedy.  The  situation  \\,as  not  the  same  m 
1972  v.heu  Alabama  Guv.  George  Wallace  was 
.sliot  at  a  Maryland  parking  lot  rally.  Wallace 
d:tl  have  Secret  Service  protection,  but 
agents  iiad  no  chnnce  to  check  e\eryone  in 
the  parking  lot.  Thev  woiild  have  been  able 
to  check  ever.one  in  a  hotel  kitcJien  that 
Kennedy  planned  to  u^e  as  a  departure 
route.) 

The  Johnson  unit  had  grown  to  mnjor  pro- 
pc'rtions  by  the  time  of  tlie  Democratic  Jia- 
tional  convention  in  1968  Clark  has  claimed 
that  he  v.  as  not  aware  of  linv.-  v.  ide.sproad 
the  military  intelligence  operations  had  be- 
come, but  he  technically  wa.s  In  char^re. 
Those  over-ambiticus  military  acti'.  Ities  In 
domestic  political  areas  e-, ent\iallv  exploded 
into  scandal  proportions  early  in  the  first 
Nixon  administration. 

This  was  the  cli.Tiatc  in  which  Ricliard  M. 
Nixon  campaicrncd  for  the  presidency  in 
1068  He  was  under  constant  puard.  This  re- 
porter can  attest  to  the  ti-ht  securitv  and 
the  personal  searches  one  eiidurcd  before 
reaching  Ni.xon  at  his  Broad  STeet  law  office 
or  his  Fifth  Avenue  apartment. 

President  Nixon  a:.70  is  peculiarly  a  prod- 
uct of  other  domesiic  unrc.t  a;.d  dissidence 
that  was  always  linked  to  basic  national  .se- 
curity is-ues— the  Cold  War,  Kciea,  Red 
ClUna.  Cuba,  Vie-nam.  et  \ 

It  was  Ni.xon  who  sent  AUr-r  Hi.--  to  lall  for 
his  role  in  a  Si.viet  espiona^-e  ca'e  that  Pres- 
ident Truman  had  dismis&ed  a  a  red  herring. 
Ni-xon  matured  pcluicallv  durii.L-  the  vears  of 
the  Rc-enbere  trial  that  ended  in  the  e.xecii- 
tion  of  the  couple  accused  of  t'lvint-  the 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  to  the  Soviet.^  He 
also  well  remembers  the  pr.":si,..nate  outcry 
of  left-win^-  prott^ters  who  demanded  that 
the  Rosenbergs  be  .spared. 

Pre.sidei.t  Nixon  was  aw  ire  of  the  four 
tense  years  in  which  U-2  spv  plane.s  criss- 
crossed the  Soviet  Union,  hnnping  back 
photo  evidence  on  Ru-sian  military  progress. 
Th'.s  was  a  na*ion?.l  .security  .secret  of  the 
hiu-hest  order 

He  was  aware  fo.  rf  rh<>  surreptitious 
buildup  ic.  lO'O-Oi  ff.r  a  Cuo.-'.n  exile  invasion 
of  their  honieland  Wh(n  John  P.  K'-nnedv 
order,  d  the  inva  ion.  but  withheld  vitallv 
needed  US  air  cover,  Nixr.n  raikd  privately 
at  friends  but  he  did  nor  a'ta^k  Pro'ident 
Kennedv  publirlv  Apam  in  l'jf;2.  Nixon  be- 
lieved Kennedy  should  have  taken  direct 
rnilrarv  action  agrainst  Russian  mis' lie  sites 
In  Cuba  and  aeainst  the  Castro  ret-ime,  but 
afam  he  did  not  afark  Kennedy's  com- 
pr'-mi-e  solution. 

Todav  critics  who  ridicule  his  national  se- 
currv  arguments  ignore  not  onlv  the  Ni.xon 
"-areer  bu-  t;,p  dav-to-today  facts  that  domi- 
na'^d  his  fir't  t»-rrn  i;.  offirf- 

!•  v.ou'.fi  ha-.f-  bef-n  shcKkinp  if  Nixon  had 
nf.t  studlfd  .-Ynd  approarhed  the  anti-Viet- 
nsm  movemfnt  from  a  national  secirltv 
standpoint  Althoufh  pious  politicians  and 
"■vni  ;il  writers  rhose  to  see  the  movement 
as  a  f-Uan-'-ut  revulsion  by  Ideali-tlc  Amer- 
irai,s  against  an  ill-defined  conflict  10,000 
miles  av.av.  any  president  had  a:";o  to  puard 
at'alr.s'  the  po'^si  yiU'y  that  honest  Idealists 
•vf-re  b':i,t'  deliberately  misled  against  the 
j.a'.or.;j;  interest. 

From  1900  to  ,'j72  Wa-hlM,-<,n  was  the 
•-<-i.e  of  a  br.ter  oeiow-the-Mir.'ace  Intelll- 
yf:i,'.e  ba'tle  Ii.ter'eptfd  n;essaees  from  Com- 
Ji.iij..st  China  to  sonie  aii'iwar  personalities 
nei.?ht«;ned  White  House  apprehen  ions, 
'..•■■.i/:  I,:  '  .h-  itiC'i  information  to  the  pr<'Ks 
;.dd«rd  to  an  admuii.stration  convio'lon  that 
».»:.'»:  -'.er*  men  ;n  t'oven.nient  -/.hi,  did  nf.t 
vant  Nueon  to  aehleve  "peafe  »ith  honor." 
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Tlie  disclosure  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  by 
Pr.  Daniel  Ellsberg  could  only  confirm  sus- 
picions for  some  in  hiph  places  that  there 
was  a  group  in  the  bureaucracy,  allied  with 
political  and  media  elements,  who  were  dedi- 
cated not  only  to  frustrate  tlie  Ni.xon  presi- 
dency, but  to  frustrate  what  Nixon  held  to 
be  the  legitimate  and  essential  goals  of  the 
Jiation. 

Richard  HDlbrooke,  managing  editor  of  the 
prestigious  magazine  Foreign  Affairs,  draws 
this  picture  of  Nixon's  state  of  mind: 

lOGfl:  the  world  we  live  in.  he  believes,  is 
tlireateiied  by  a  subversive  conspiracy  at  ev- 
ery level.  In  the  words  of  columnist  Stewart 
Alsop,  summarizing  the  views  of  tlie  inner 
Nixon  team,  the  administration  believed  that 
'the  left-wing  opposition  had  infiltrated  the 
secret  vitals  of  the  Nixon  foreign  policy." 

1970:  then  a  sudden  threat  "of  critical 
proportions':  a  wave  of  violence  sweeping 
across  the  nation,  with  "some  of  the  dis- 
ruptive activities  receiving  foreign  support." 
1971:  a  theft  of  47  volumes  of  studies  and 
comments  "irom  the  most  sensitive  files," 
a  "security  leak  of  unprecedented  propor- 
tions," creating  "a  threat  .so  grave  as  to  re- 
quue  extraordinary  actions." 

"And  so,  viewing  the  world  out.side  the 
oval  oilicc  as  hostile,  the  president  took  in- 
ternal  security  measures.  .  ." 

Add  this  possible  factor— and  onlv  the 
pre.-ident  could  confirm  or  deny  it: 

That  both  Peking  and  Mo.scow  were  being 
stymied  in  attempts  to  turn  Vietnam  into 
an  American  revolution:  that  the  intensive 
American  cotinter-intellicence  efforts  were 
bearing  fruit,  but  most  important  the  aver- 
t-ce  American  citizen  and  the  eotablishment 
were  riding  oiit  the  storm. 

Ti;at  confronted  with  this  reality,  both 
major  Communist  capitals— first  Peking, 
tiieii  -Mo.scow- recognized  that  they  had  lost! 
recognized  that  under  Nixon  the  United 
States  would  persevere  in  Southeast  Asia; 
and  worse,  it  was  likely  to  persevere  in  other 
world  trouble  areas;  that  it  was  lime  for  a 
cea.-^e-fire  in  Indochina. 

1'hat  faced  with  this,  both  decided  thev 
had  to  compromise,  becau.se  only  throut;h 
compromi.se  with  the  strongest  nation  m  the 
world  could  they  hope  to  gain  the  acree- 
ments,  the  trade  concessions,  and  tlie  credits 
that  would  permit  their  regimes  to  survive. 
In  this  thesis,  what  followed  were  the  in- 
vitations for  Nixon  to  visit  Peking  and 
Moscovv. 

If  one  accepts  that  there  were  elements  in 
the  anti-Victnam  movement  over  10  years 
that  represented  a  direct  threat  to  American 
Institutions,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  governments  defense  and  counter-attack 
had  national  security  overtones. 

This  in  no  way  suggests  an  alibi  for  the 
Watergate  affair  it.seU,  or  for  other  acts  of 
political  espimafe  that  we  approved.  But 
counrer-attarks,  particularly  successful 
counter-attacks,  are  sometimes  not  easy  to 
stop. 

At  this  writimr  it  appears  that  Pre.-ident 
Nixon  made  serious  mistakes  in  delegatii  g 
authority.  There  is  evidence  that  some  of  the 
people  he  eiitrn.'ted  with  the  counter-atfark 
were  carried  away,  that  they  lost  sit'ht  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  fighting  for  a  govern- 
me.it,  not  an  individual  or  his  party;' worst, 
they  did  not  always  differentiate  between 
targets. 

If  this  1.S  true,  they  will  have  to  an.swer.  At 
best,  Nixon  will  have  to  answer  for  njis- 
plare*!  Judgmejit. 

Much  has  been  written  In  recent  weeks 
about  secrecy  in  government.  'Hie  overwhelm- 
ing consensus  is  that  It  is  Inherently  biid. 
Criticism  will  not  eliminate  .secrecy.  For  cen- 
turies the  affairs  of  nations  have  deinandrd 
it. 

What  Is  bad  Is  when  men  do  not  properly 
a.ss*r.ss  the  reafons  fori»erref  y,  when  they  do 
not  properly  evaluate  Intelligenee  data,  when 


they  become  so  involved  in  the  "game"  that 
they  lose  sight  of  its  purpjose. 

An  old  Revolutionary  War  tale  recalls  the 
day  Gen.  George  Washington  and  his  start 
rode  into  a  New  Jersey  crossroads  hamlet. 

A  woman  rushed  up  to  Gen.  Washington 
and  volunteered  to  tell  him  everything  she 
knew  of  British  troops. 

"Can  you  keep  a  secret?"  ^^'ashington 
asked. 

"Oh  yes,  '  promised  the  woman. 

"Well  .so  can  I,"  laughed  the  general  and 
he  rode  away. 


POMPEY,  N.Y..  CHURCH  CELE- 
BRATES  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Monday,  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
.iudgtiient,  certainly  any  in.stitution 
which  has  served  our  society  for  100 
yeans  is  indeed  worthy  of  whatever  rcc- 
ofrnition  that  may  be  provided  and  espe- 
cially when  the  institution  is  a  house  of 
\vor.shij). 

At  this  time  in  my  home  community, 
thai  is  Onondaga  County,  in  New  York 
State,  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  in  Pompey,  N.Y.,  along  with 
Saint  Paul's  Mission  in  Fabius,  N,Y,,  have 
completed  a  century  of  service  to  the 
community.  This  milestone  wa.s  noted 
with  a  conrelobrated  ma.ss  at  the  Cluirch 
of  the  Itnmaculate  Conception  on  June 
17,  1973.  The  mass  was  arranged  for  by 
tiie  pa.stor.  Rev.  William  P.  Reagan.  A 
capacity  attendance  was  rewarded  with  a 
beautiful  homily  enunciated  by  the  Mcst 
Rev.  David  F.  Cunningham,  Bishop  of 
3yracu.se.  JJuch  of  that  homily  is  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  which  I  attach. 

I  commend  this  reading  to  my  col- 
leagues and  offer  my  congratulation.s-  to 
Father  Reagan  and  the  pari.'^hioncrs  of 
the  church  and  mission. 
CiiuiicH  Marks  First  Ckn-tury  Wnn  Sirvice: 
(By  Ramona  B.  Bowden) 
For  the  past  century  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
Pompey  and  St.  Paul's  Mission  in  Faliius 
liave  served  the  parish.  Yesterdavs  con- 
celebrated  Ma'  s  marked  100  years  of  devftcd 
mutual    servire    of    priests    and    people. 

That  five  outstanding  priests  of  the  diocese 
with  the  Most  Rev.  David  F.  Cunningham, 
bishop  of  .Svraru.c;  with  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
William  P.  Regan,  offered  the  Mas-^.  imrked 
the  si^'iiificance  of  the  hiph  regard  in  which 
the  parish  is  held. 

In  his  homily  the  bishop  said,  "The  theme 
for  the  day  is  thanksgiving:  for  at  a  time 
like  this  the  heart  Is  overflowing  witli  grati- 
tude for  all  that  God  has  given  and  will  con- 
tinue to  give." 

"What  shall  I  render  to  God  fiT  nil  His 
Ijenefits  and  blessings?  This  Is  the  feeling  of 
•he  people  of  Pompey  and  Fablus  on  this 
Joyf,us  flay,"  ;-,iid  the  bishop  as  he  paid  trib- 
ute to  father  Regan  for  the  splendid  way 
he  had  readied  the  beautiful  little  white 
1  hurr-h  for  the  occasion. 

The  bl' hop  v.eiit/f)n  lo  outline  the  oarlv 
history  of  the  parish,  noting  that  Ulys.^es  ,'^. 
Grant  was  president  at  that  time,  and  the 
tountry  was  recovering  from  the  Civil  War. 
First  serverl  by  nonresident  priests,  the  fico- 
jile  wat^ted  their  own  pastor. 

They  know  their  faith  would  be  pre  crvcd 


only  by  an  anointed  priest  oi   God    assigned 
by  the  bi.shop. 

"They  petitioned  Bishop  Conroy  of  the 
diocese  of  Albany,  which  included  Syracuse 
and  Onondaga  County  at  that  time.  He  gave 
ilie  church  its  first  president,  and  since 
that  time  17  pastors  have  served  the  parish." 
iie  said. 

"While  ihey  differed  in  variou.-,  ways,  yet  all 
were  alike  in  their  pricstliood  of  Christ.  All 
pieached  the  gospel,  all  celebrated  the  sacn- 
lii-e  of  the  Maiis  in  wluch  the  worshipper  re- 
seived  new  lile  through  forgiveness  of  sin,  ' 
lie  said. 

"The  pari.sh  cluirch  est  Vouched  as  a  hou.se 
of  God  signified  that  'someone  lives  here' 
with  the-aliar  the  local  point  where  the 
Mh.s.s  was  otlered.  'I  have  placed  my  taberna- 
cle among  you — you  shall  ije  Mv  people  and 
I  will  be  your  God.'  said  ilie  Lord  of  Ho.,ts." 
lie   declared. 

'This'  house  is  a  house  ol  prayer  so  that 
tlie  people  can  come  closer  to  God.  and  even 
alter  100  years  and  after  2,000  years  we  have 
the  faith  that  God  will  fulfill  His  promise 
ihat  His  .spirit  will  dwell  among  us,"  ^;aid 
Bishop  Cunningham 

"We  are  beginning  tlic  Holv  Year  of  God. 
a  celebration  of  2.000  years  of  striving  to 
ijrmg  religion  into  the  woi  id— hence  a  Holy 
Year  of  prayer  for  a  time  when  religion  can 
be  better  understood  with  greater  emphasis 
on  God  in  society.  You  and  I  are  the  living 
:stones  of  the  church.  Only  through  us — the 
people  —  will  the  message  of  God's  love  be 
proclaimed  to  all  mankind.'    he  said. 

The  bishop  went  on.  'It  means  a  great 
deal  to  a  pastor  lo  have  the  affection  and 
good  will  of  his  people,  and  tltis  Father  Re- 
gan has  The  love  he  has  for  his  people  is 
reflected  in  the  devotion  you  have  for  him. 
Now  as  we  begin  the  new  century  we  will  be 
tiuick  to  say.  'What  can  I  render  to  God  for 
all  His  benefits  and  blcs'-ing.s."  said  the 
bishop. 

An  outstanding  part  of  the  Mass  was  tiie 
beautiful  choral  singing,  \\hich  briiughi 
commendation  from  the  bisliop  a^«< 

Father  Regan  in  closing  the  Milss  saiji^iat 
SO  years  ago  Bishop  Patrick  A.  LuddenSihe 
first  bishop  of  Syracuse,  came  for  the  dedica- 
tion. Today  the  sixth  liisliop  was  presented 
for    the    centennial. 

"Today,  in  the  Mass.  the  ciiurch  presented 
a  microcosm  of  the  church  universal — the 
people  with  their  bishop  and  priests  gathered 
around  _lhe  Eucharistic  table  of  Christ. 

"This  church  has  rung  with  prayers  and 
hymns  for  many  years,  and  the  parish  for 
100  years.  The^ieople  of  Pompey  have  been 
generous  with  their  ccniperal  ion  Today  we 
thank  God  for  His  blessings  and  pray  our 
wrirk  will  continue."  he  said 


LOUISIANA  FARMERS'  FINANCIAL 
PLIGHT 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF    lOl'ISl.^NV 

IN  THE  HOUSJp  OF  REPRF.SENT.\TlVi  d 

Mo7iday.  Junr  '25.  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  vaKin«  rivers  have  sub- 
.sided  and  mo.st  of  the  spring  flooding  Is 
over  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  the 
(ontinuing  effects  of  the  high  water 
-i  w  Inch  so  recently  covered  a  huge  part  of 
our  countiy's  farmland.  But  the  damage 
(ontuiues  because  many  farmers  who 
must  meet  heavy  debt  obligations  on 
their  land  and  equipment  will  have  no 
crop  at  all  this  yea^.  Most  of  them  can 
aiiticipate  no  income  whatsoever  until 
tlic  fall  of  1974. 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

The  director  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Cooperative  E.xtension  Serv- 
ice. Mr.  John  A.  Cox.  has  tmnounced  the 
results  of  a  study  done  by  his  organiza- 
tion lo  determine  the  cost  to  Louisiana 
farmers  wlio  are  prevented  from  jjlant- 
ing  this  year.  Mr,  Cox  has  found  that  the 
farmers  of  Catahoula  Pansli,  La.,  who 
did  not  plant  crops  this  spring  will  have 
suffered  an  average  lo.ss  of  S71.064  by  the 
time  they  complete  their  liarvest  in  1974. 
Mr.  Cox'  conclu.sions  were  published  m 
the  Onelou-sos  Daily  'World  of  O))elousas. 
La.  Since  the  House  of  Representatives 
.will  .soon  consider  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
I  include  the  article  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues; 

Lot;isiAN.\  Farmer's  Fin.\N(  i,\:  Piu.iu 
B.'iTON  Roi  cf— Farming  can  be  a  reason- 
ably profitable  business,  but  circumstances 
i'ie\;ind  a  farmer's  couirol  in  a  single  year 
<;in  be  almost  ruinou.s  in  spite  of  his  ;-kill- 
f':I  US'  of  modern  techniques  and  machiiierv 
Ciirreuiiix-.  much  of  Louisiana  s  larm  laiid 
Is  hooded  111  IS  provides  a  dramatic  ca.se 
study  c>f  the  financial  effect  on  the  individ- 
ual farmer  when  the  fortunes  of  nature 
turn  against  hun 

John  A,  Cox.  Direct. ir  of  ESU  Cooperatue 
E.xtension  Service,  said  his  organisation  made 
a  study  m  Catahoula  Parish  recently  lo  learn 
jUst  how  greatly  a  farmer  could  be  hurt  ii 
high  water  prevents  him  from  growii'ig  a 
crop  this  year. 

Cox  explains  the  study  siiriwed  those  farm- 
ers not  able  to  plain  this  year  will  have 
incurred  average  loss  of  .t.71.064  by  the  tune 
they  harvest  and  sell  a  crop  in   liJ74. 

"It  is  important  that  people,  especially 
those  in  business  and  government,  fully 
understand  how  great  a  loss  many  of  our 
I-ouisiana  farmers  have  suffered  and  how 
difficult  the  task  will  be  for  them  to  recover." 
Cox  -gave  as  the  reason  /or  releasing  the 
findings  of  ihe  study. 

"I  ask  all  lending  institutions  to  continue 
their  tradition, il  leniency  in  approving  credit  ' 
and  debt  schedules  to  farmers  m  times  of 
cri-^es.  Also.  I  urge  all  government  agencies 
to  provide  fullest  and  speediest  implementa- 
tio!i  of  all  appropriate  services  to  farmers 
during  these  times  of  unusual  hardship." 
Cov  says  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
houisiana  farmers  hit  by  floods. 

In  understanding  the  financial  implica- 
tions involved  when  a  farmer  savs.  "Becau.se 
of  high  water.  I  WMU't  be  able  to  plant  a  crop 
this  year."  two  factors  must  be  considered. 
Ct'X  explains. 

First,  it  must  be  reali.-:ed  that  a  fanner  has 
a  tremendous  investment  in  land  and  ma- 
chinery which  carries  debt  obligations 
whether  he  can  produce  a  crop  or  not. 

And  .second,  larmers  producing  field  crop.s 
df>irt  have  a  monthly  income  It  is  lumped 
into  a  short  period  at  harvest  time. 

For  example,  a  soybean  farmer  us.i.illy 
plants  in  May  and  June  and  sells  his  crop 
in  October  and  November.  If  he  lo.ses  his 
cr.ip  this  yt-ar  but  has  the  good  fortune  to 
plaifl  next  .season,  it  will  still  he  October 
<ir  November  of  1P74  before  he  has  a  cash 
ini-oine  A  farmer  in  his  case  will  have  to 
go  almost  two  vears  without  liuome  and  rely 
on  extended  credit  and  loans  to  carrv  him 
through. 

The  financial  situations  ot  the  averace 
farmer  interviewed  in  this  studv  projected 
to  the  harvest  time. of  1074  g.ive'the  follow- 
ing descriptiiui; 

For  ^97;?,  he  will  have  a  $24.(^83  lo.ss  of 
farm  ihconie.  His  interest  on  land  and  ma- 
chinery debts  will  be  $4,803.  depreciation  on 
equipment  will  cost  htm  $8,128  and  he  will 
need  an  additional  $6,000  for  living  expenses 
Until  he  sells  his  crop  next  fall,  he  will 
have  incurred  losses  and  obllg.'itions  of 
^•71.004    Added   to  this  Is  an  es;im,ited   long 
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term  debt  of  ,S64,020,  which  puts  the  total 
loss  and  obligations  at  about  S135  084  Even 
with  good  yields  and  a  strong  market  it 
will  be  four  or  five  years  before  he  is  clear 
of  the  financial  etfects  of  a  single  year's  lo.ss 
of  iccome 


OPEN-  1  LTTFR  TO  MR  LEONID  I. 

BREZHXEV 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

I'l     ILLI.Ni.IS 
IN  IHE  HOUJ^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monda-'.  Junr  25.  1973 

-Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  a  creat 
de.-l  cf  interest  has  been  shown  bv  let- 
ters of  numerous  orpanl.^ations  that  re))- 
rescnt  Americans  of  various  nationality 
backgrounds  who  originally  or  uho.se 
forebeirers  are  now  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation or  their  government?  are  sup- 
!)c.sedly  kept  in  power  by  Scviet  military 
iJiesence 

I  believ  their  points  of  view  de-erve 
proper  study  especially  in  the  light  of 
tiie  extensive  press  coverage  that  is  be- 
ing given  to  tiie  statements  of  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev. 

,  Tiierefore,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  insert  at 
tills  point  m  ihe  Record  an  open  leitei  to 
Mr.  Bre/hnev  submitted  by  the  Czecit- 
oslovak.  Hungarian,  and  Polish  Councils 
m  North  America: 

Opt.v  LKriER  -lu  Mr  Leonid  I  BP.r/HNtv 

Mr.  SnRLi.\R\ :  The  terror  imposed  upon 
Ihe  nations  of  East-Central  Europe  bv  the 
ideology,  the  political  power  and  military 
might  of  Soviet  oppression  repudiates  and 
negates  almost  every  article  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

.  It    denies    that    men    are    born    free    and 
equal    m    dignity    and    rights    and    that    r.:i 
*  should  act  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 

It  denies  the  right  of  life,  libertv.  and  .-c- 
curii  v  of  person 

It  denies  the  principle  that  no  one  shall  be 
subjected  to  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degradmg 
ireatment 

It  denies  tlui;  no  per.son  shall  be  arbi- 
trarily arrested,  detained  or  exiled 

IV^enies  that  all  are  equal  before  the  law 
.iiiii  entitled  to  i^,s  equal  protection 

It  denies  the  right  to  fair  and  public  licar- 
ii'.LS  by  on  independent  and  impartial  '-  - 
bunal 

It  denies  the  right  lo  freedom  of  thouirh' 
conscience,  and  religion. 

It  denies  the  right  o:  opinion  and  e\p-e-- 
.-  lOVl . 

U-Uenies  the  right  to  freedom  o:  peace:;:l 
as.scmbly. 

It  denies  that  the  individual  ty.av  not  be 
h.ild  m  slavery  or  *ervitude 

It  denies  that  the  will  of  the  people  .shall 
l)e  the  basis  of  the  authority  oi  goverumen- 

That   these  hyman  ri.;hts"  are  "so  flagra:;:- 
ly    repuriiited    in    C/echo.siov«kia.    Hungarv 
Poland    a'ut   even    in    your    own    countrv    is 
cause  for  our  concern  . 

135G  in  Hur.gary  .ind  Poland.  l-'oS  v.: 
r.echoslovakia  and  1;170  in  Polatxl  r.ga::i 
have  shown  clearly  the  eternal  unquenc!-.- 
abihty  of  man  s  desire  to  be  tree,  whsitever 
the  odds  against  succes-*.  whatever  the  sa.- 
riiice  required. 

Americans  of  Polish  Hungarian  Cech 
or  Slovak  descent  will  never  rocogni.e  the 
Soviet  domination  of  East -Central  Euroj^n' 
We  cannot  condone  iii  words  or  even  m  our 
minds  any  summit  meeting,  treaty  decl.ir.v- 
iloii  or  tacit  understanding  which  prv-niotos 
or  acknowledges  t\te  subUigation  of  our  sts- 
lers  and  brothers 

The  churn  o:   the  nations  ,>f  F.is:-Cci-T.i; 
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Europe  to  inciepeuUeiice  and  libertv  Is  not 
based  on  sentiment  or  politics.  It  is  deeply 
rooted  in  history.  In  culture  and  In  law. 
>■>.  matter  uhat  sort  of  puppet  government 
i:;ey  may  maintain  we  do  not  mean  to  see 
liiat  claim  abandoned. 

The  lultillnient  of  the  pchtioal.  economic 
r.nd  Icleolofical  aspin^tions  tl  the  peoples 
•  f  East-Central  Europe  Is  blocked  bv  the 
occupation  of  their  territory  by  the  Red 
Ariiiv.  by  the  r.:-iSCTupiilous  ecL.noimc  exploi- 
tation by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  bv  the  brutal 
ciT.trcI  exerted  by  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Se- 
tre;  Police  Gnu.^'  tes'imony  to  the  smcentv 
of  your  stated  principles  "of  non-interfer- 
ence m  internal  alTair<,  recot;i'.ition  of  the 
right  of  every  state  to  .sovereiL-nty  and  of 
promotion  of  unbreakable  peace,  behooves 
you  to; 

Assure  the  right  to  emigrate  to  those 
Soviet  ciiizejis,  residents  and  political  pris- 
oners who  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
ar.d  find  a  new  life  in  their  chosen  land. 

Stop  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  peo- 
ples of  East-Central  Europe  and  cease  to  use 
The  products  of  C.echnslovakia,  Huntrary 
and  pL'land  to  support  the  spread  of  Com- 
muinsi,  doctrine  and  So'.  let  liiRuei-.re 
Ihrout-'hout  tlie  World. 

Kemo-.e  all  Soviet  troops  frrm  C^echoslo- 
vr.k;a.  Hungary  and  Poland. 

Guided  by  the  traditions,  convictions  and 
pn:a  spies  expressed  above  v.e  call  upon  ynu, 
Mr  Secretary,  that  In  order  to  accomplish 
your  own  stated  ^oal  of  '■unlireakable  peace 
in  which  alone  is  possible  a  true  coopera- 
tion of  sovereign  European  States  with  equal 
rit;hts.'  durinj,-  your  visit  with  our  Presi- 
oent  hasten  by  every  honrrable  ai.d  rea- 
J^onable  means  the  arrival  of  the  day  when 
the  men  and  women  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Hunuary  and  Poland  will  stand  atraln  free 
Irf.m  Soviet  military  and  ldeoloj;ical  domi- 
i.aiyn.   in   liberty  and   justice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

^\ho    had    hcljocd    make    the    center    a 

rcahty. 

Said  Mr.  Davi.s: 

The  Center  with  Its  diversity  of  studies 
touching  on  all  the  areas  of  life  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous source  of  help  and  enlightenment 
The  time  is  at  hand  to  find  a  new  and  better 
way  to  live  old  ape  That  is  what  those  grow- 
ing old  and  those  studvine  ajring  must  do  to- 
gether, and  we  take  the  very  first  step  here 
today.  '^ 


Jt(7ie  25,  1973 


II   IS  a  privilege   to  present  our  verv  good 
fiiend,  Ciiainnan  of  the  Board  of  Coun'sello-'s  ' 
of  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Cen- 
ter, .Mr.  Leonard  Davis. 


REM.ARKS  OF  LEON.VRD  DAVIS  AT 
THE  DEDICATION  CEREMONY  OF 
THE  ETHEL  PERCY  ANDRUS  GER- 
ONTOLOGY CENTER.  UNIVERSITY 
OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  LOS 
ANGELE.-;.  CALIF. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

'■K  c.^L:^op.r.;.\ 
i;."  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Mondav.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.'^e  to 
Inform  my  colleatrues  that  on  Feoruary 
12.  tiie  Univer.'-ity  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, in  my  ov.n  21';t  District,  dedi- 
cated ne'.v  facihtics  for  it';  Ethel  Percy 
Anchtis  Gerontology  Center. 

The  center,  made  po^^ible  by  the 
renero.^ity  of.  among  others.  Leonard 
Davi.s.  president  of  the  Colonial  Penn  In- 
.'.urance  Co  ,  of  Pennsylvania,  a.s  well  as 
the  members  of  the  American  A.-^.-^ocia- 
tion  of  Retired  Person-  and  the  National 
Retired  Teachers'  A.s'ociation,  aims  at 
improving'  the  quality  of  life  for  our  older 
citizen.s  throurh  it.s  propram.s  of  research 
in  the  biological  and  .social  .sciences,  and 
graduate  traininr;  and  public  .service  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  Speaker,  durin?  the  formal  dedi- 
cation rerr-mony,  Dr.  Norman  Topplnq:. 
chancellor  of  the  univer.Mty,  Mr.  DavLsi- 
a.'id  others,  .spoke  of  what  the  center 
'ouJd  mean  to  Americans  aged  65  and 
o'.er  as  well  a.-,  of  the  genero.sity  of  those 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-k  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  Dr.  Toppings  introduction  of 
Leonard  Davis,  alons  with  Mr.  Davis"  re- 
marks, at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Rfm.xrks  of'-Dr.  Norman-  TorriNG 

Honored  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen  It 
hai  been  my  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  ded- 
ication of  many  fine  buildings  on  our  cam- 
pus. None  of  these  occasioiiS  has  been  a 
greater  pleasure  than  today's  ceremony. 

In  this  handsome  faciittv  we  can  s^o  a 
building  of  the  lulure.  For  the  aged  dohave 
a  great  future.  Moreover,  the  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus  Gerontology  Center  stands  not  only 
lor  that  future  but  as  a  pioneering  land- 
mark today,  .wtting  an  excellent  exarnple  for 
oihf-r  academic  institutions. 

This  building  is  a  culmination  of  a  great 
and  dedicated  effort  led  bv  Leonard  Davis 
President  of  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Me- 
morial Fund  which  contributed  so  .substan- 
tially to  the  construction  of  the  centfr.  A 
man  whom  I  have  the  iionor  to  introduce 
tills  morning. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  is  also  the  President  of  the 
Colonial  Penn  Insurance  Companv    has  long 
devoted  much  time  and  energv,  both  to  the 
cause  of  older  people  and  to  educational  in- 
stitutions. A  graduate  of  City  College  of  New 
York,   he  served   as  Chairman  of   the   Board 
of    the    Alumni    Fund.    He    established    the 
Leonard  Davis  Institute  of  Health  Econr.niics 
at  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania  and  has 
given  major  support  to  Brandeis  University. 
Mr.  Davis  was  in  the  midst  of  a  surce^'-"- 
ful  insurance  career  in  10.55  when  he  was  ap- 
proached by  Dr.  Andrus  to  establish  an  in- 
surance   program    for    retired    people.    Until 
that    time    no    imgrance    company    in    this 
country  was  able  to  underwrite  the  need  of 
the   vnst    number   of   people   in   their    later 
years.  Perhaps  the<=e  companies  had  seen  that 
there  was  much  di.mcnlty  as  yet.  But  Leonard 
Davl.-;.  typically,  saw  an  opportunity  to  serve 
a  great  population  and  .so  he  created  the  first 
actuarially  sound  health  and  accident  insur- 
ance plan  for  the  nation's  elderly. 

For  this,  and  his  many  other  accomplish- 
ments, he  has  received  well-deserved  honor 
and  respect  from  retired  persons  throughout 
the  na-lon.  Indeed  the  two  great  organiza- 
tions for  retired  men  and  v.omrn  rppre=n,.ted 
here  today  made  him  their  Honor.ary  Presi- 
dent. 

In  recnenltion  of  his  remarkable  achi-.r- 
ments.  this  University  presented  him  with 
an  H'  norary  Degree  two  years  a-'o  The  Dc- 
preo  citation  said,  in  part.  -'Wlnlc  still  a 
>oung  man  Leonard  Davis  became  outraged 
by  the  discrimination  against  tho.se  who  have 
lived  m.;re  than  threescore  years.  Uslnr  his 
innovative  talents  and  business  a.  timen  he 
has  devoted  his  life  to  Improving  the  human 
condition   for  millions  of  older  Americans." 

Tlie  rilation  concluded.  "F(;r  hi:;  far-reach- 
ing arroinplishments  on  behalf  of  each  of  us 
in  America,  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Is  proud  Indeed  to  bestow  Its  highest 
honor  iipon  I.«onard  Davis". 

I.adies  and  gentlemen,  we  felt  strongly  for 
Mr.  Davis  when  those  v.urds  were  first  iit- 
tertd,  and  our  whole-hearted  admirati<,n  for 
him -which  we  .share  with  all  who  know  this 
great  man — only  increases  with  the  pa.s;,age 
of  time. 


ReM.^RKS    of   LEOiN-.'^RD    D.A.VIS 
A    NEW    Er..^ 

Dr.  Topping.  President  Hubbard,  Jim  Bir- 
ren.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  verv  very 
distinguished  guests.  We  are  here  today  be- 
cau.'^e  of  two  very  r'^markable  .social  pheiicm- 
ena.  both  having  to  do  v.-ith  human  aging. 

A.ARr-NRI.\ 

The  first  concerns  older  persons  them- 
.selve.s.  This  building  stands  todav  because 
the  members  of  tv.o  great  organi7.atijns  the 
American  A.^.scciation  of  Retired  Persons  and 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
saw  the  need  for  just  .such  a  training  and  re- 
seai-ch  facility.  They  were  determined  that 
it  would  rise  as  a  living  memorial  to  their 
lounder.  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus.  one  of  our 
liation's  mcst  ardent'and  innovative  pionet-rs 
in  the  tield  of  creati\e  aging. 

The  second  has  to  do  with  the  brilliant  and 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  will  sta.'l  the 
Center.  Men  and  women  who  are  still  voung 
but  who  have  recognized  aging  as  the  last, 
great  unexplored  frontier  in  human  experi- 
ence and  have  chosen  to  devote  their  time, 
their  talenf-s,  their  lives  to  opening  up  this 
frontier  and  reali/mg  its  fullest  posMbilities. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  thi.s  building  would 
luit  have  existed  because  older  people,  be- 
ing pushed  by  great  social  upheaval  into  the 
backwaters  of  life,  had  not  become  arouted 
to  the  challenges  this  very  upheaval  pre- 
.sented  them.  It  would  not  have  existed  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  because  at  that  time  only 
a  handful  of  the  most  perceptive  and  far- 
.sighted  scholar.s  and  scientists  were  de.,er;ing 
prov.-'ii  fields  of  study  and  forgmg  their  way 
into  the  new  study  of  aging.  « 

A   BRIDGE  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT 

But  a  lot  can  happen  in  Iwentv-five  years 
and  today  we  see  proof  of  it.  Here  today 
The  people  are  learning  about  acini"  from  . 
living  It.  and  the  people  who  are  learning 
about  aging  through  everv  avenue  of  .scj. 
ence  and  research  open  to  them  have  loined 
hand.--.  They  have  built  the  bridue  over  "which  ' 
will  flow— from  both  directions— the  knov.l- 
edL-e  and  experience  that  will  enlighten  and 
enrich  generations  to  come. 

I  know  of  no  more  fitting  way  to  cele- 
brate this  occasion  than  bv  .settii'ig  in  mo- 
tion the  dialogue,  the  steady  flow  of  com- 
munication between  the  partners  in  this 
great  endeavor— betwepn  those  growing  old 
r.nd  !hr.,c  de'.o-ing  their  lives  to  the  studv 
cf  aging. 

Having  been  so  long  and  .'-o  clo.te]y  asso- 
ciated With  the  members  of  A.'\R.P  and  .VRT.'i 
and  having  v.-a'chcd  them  attain  leadership 
.status  among  the  elderly  of  the  entire  na- 
tion, I  would  like  to  try  to  set  the  stage 
for  this  dtalocup  to  begin. 

First,  to  e.-.labli.ih  the  tone,  I  would  choose 
the.se  words  of  Dr.  Andrus.  v.ho.se  memory 
we  honor  here  and  wlio.-,c  greatest  work  v. as 
done  before  there  wore  such  things  as  geron- 
tology centers.  Dr.  Andrus  .-aid.  and  I  would 
like  tf>  quote:  "Tlie  opportunity  to  live  a 
dignilifd,  productive  and  satisfving  life  is 
withm  the  rencii  of  nU  of  us.  We  mus;  fr.mk- 
Iv  realize  the  changes,  not  only  in  ourselves 
ijul  in  the  sr,cial  role  we  can  play.  We  must 
minimize  old  activities  that  we  can  no  lung- 
er puri,ue  su(ce.s.sfully  and  adopt  new  ones 
that  we  can.  We  inu.st  graciou.sly  and  jirogres- 
.■ively  accept  changes  In  the  standards  v.e 
place  for  our  self-as^es.'-ment.  But  most  of 
I'll,  we  must  face  fearlfs^.ly  the  (.leat  prob- 
lems of  life  that  is  always  with  us  from 
youth  to  age.  What  are  the  goals  that  bring 
value  and  purpo'^e  to  our  lives?  And  then  we 
must  conven  the.se  goals  l(j  aclion." 
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AWAKENED   OLDER   CENEBATION 

And  now  we  come  forward  to  thofe  who 
honor  her.  Let  me  point  out  that  when  we 
started  this  project  4  years  ago.  the  member- 
ship of  AARP  and  NRTA  at  that  time  was 
2,000,000  members.  By  the  time  of  the 
groundbreaking  we  had  reached  a  total  of 
3.000,000  members,  and  now  as  we  hold  these 
opening  ceremonies  our  membership  stands 
at  o.CKlO.OUO  members.  All  of  which  proves  the 
very  thing  that  Dr.  Andrus  staunclily  main- 
tained that  this  is  an  awakened  older  genera- 
tion. An  older  generation  taking  its  own 
destiny  back  in  its  own  hands. 

I  a.sk  you  that  will  work  at  the  Center  to 
pause  and  consider  that  the  subjects  of  your 
research  and  study  will  be  the  peojfie  who 
foinied  the  20th  century.  They  were  born 
with  It.  Tliey  matured  with  it.  and  now  they 
grow  old  with  it.  M.uiy  of  tlicce  people  were 
born  by  lamplight  v.'ith  the  help  of  a  doctor 
who  arrived  by  horse  and  buggy.  But  they 
have  broken  most  of  tlie  grotind  rules  of  past; 
generations  and  they  have  challenged  most 
.of  the  values,  and  their  aciiievements  are  as 
diverse  as  harnassing  atomic  energy  break- 
ing the  genetic  code  ol  human  life  and  land- 
ing man  on  the  moon. 

CREATIVE   RICHNESS 

They  have  moved  through  the  Industrial 
age  and  the  age  of  technology,  making  tlieir 
contribution  and  watching  cverytiiing  about 
Amencan  life  change  iti  the  process.  Tiieir 
knowledge'  and  understanding  are  awesome. 
So  what  is  the  predominant  mess.ige  these 
people  would  like  to  convey  to  those  who 
are  committed  to  the  study  of  aging. 

First,  I  think,  tliey  would  like  it  under- 
stood that  old  age  cannot  be  treated  as  a  fact 
apart  from  life.  Peoi)lc  do  not  grow  old  in  a 
vacuum.  They  were  not  born  old.  Nor  are 
they,  through  the  circumstance  of  age,  cut 
off  from  all  that  formed  them  and  which  they 
formed. 

Actxially  a  m.ijor  barrier  to  the  under- 
standing of  old  age  is  the  tendency  of  so 
many  people  to  talk  abovit  the  elderly  as  if 
they  had  no  prior  history.  As  If  they  had 
come  into  exi.stcnee  old.  But  how  far  from 
true  this  Is.  People  now  old  are  the  archi- 
tects of  what  Is  current.  Deep  sociological 
changes  do  not  h.ippen  quickly  enough  to 
be  offered  to  the  people  who  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing them  tappen. 

They  had  their  inception  quite  a  while  ago 
With  the  old.  thus  it  is  the  res.ilts.  not  of 
abstract  historical  process  but  of  their  own 
lives  with  which  the  aging  have  to  cope  And 
eo  we  see  that  the  traditional  lament  for 
the  old  man  that  the  world  has  changed 
and  passed  him  by  is  no  longer  valid. 

More  than  at  any  other  time  or  place. 
America's  20th  century  man  has  participated 
In  his  own  history.  To  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree, he  was  not  done  to — he  did.  And  the 
same  creative  richness  that  was  capable  of 
shaping  an  age  Is  capable  of  shaping  a  new 
old  age.  And  1  think  here  we  begin  to  see 
quite  clearly  the  second  overwhelmingly  im- 
portant thing,  that  older  people  would  like 
those  who  work  in  their  behalf  to  under- 
stand. It  is  that  they  do  not  consider  aging 
in  itself  to  be  a  problem  and  most  certainly 
they  do  not  consider  them.selves  to  be  prob- 
lem people.  Not  any  more  than  the  child,  or 
the  adolescent,  or  the  young  adult  or  the 
middle-aged  person  could  be  classified  a 
problem  becau.se  of  the  special  characteristics 
of  his  stage  of  development. 

SOLl'TIOI^S    TO    PROBLEMS 

Certainly  this  does  not  mean  that  today's 
older  people  are  not  realistically  aware  of  the 
problems  that  they  do  face,  "iheir  drive  to 
create  the  center  for  the  study  of  aging  at- 
tests to  that  a  thousandfold,  niey  know  the 
problems  are  many  and  complex.  But  these 
are  the  peoples  who  are  used  to  problems, 
fseeing  solutions  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
their  whole  lives.  Yet  only  u  small  part.  Now 
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one  of  the  m.ost  devastating  things  tliat  can 
happen  to  them  is  to  see  everything  about 
aging;  the  facts,  the  mysteries,  the  deep  ques- 
iions.  the  changes,  the  processes  and  the  lU- 
nes.ses— even  the  new  optioiis  and  opportu- 
nities all  liimpcd  together  in  one  dismal  cate- 
gory called  "Tl-.c  Problem  of  Aging".  They 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  this. 

The  people  we  are  tallting  about  are  used 
to  thinking  of  pro'.jlems  as  opportunities  and 
acting  on  them  accordingly.  They  are  un- 
daunted by  the  fact  that  niany  major  (itits- 
tions  about  aging  remain  unaMswered.  Just 
as  many  questions  about  other  phases  of  life 
remain  to  be  nnanswcrcd  To  them  aging  is 
lust  tht-.t.  Another  plia.~e.  \  new  aspect  of  life 
lo  be  dealt  v.iih  as  they  Iiave  dealt  In  turn 
v.ith  all  the  other  a.spects,  ail  other  phases. 
And  they  ciiter  retirement  as  they  would  eni- 
b.-.rk  on  any  other  endeavor.  It  is  a  new  field 
to  conquer  and  wc  are  determined  to  conquer 
it. 

.\vd  as  they  do.  the  center  with  its  diversity 
of  studies  touching  on  all  th.e  areas  of  life 
will  be  a  trcmer.dous  source  of  help  and  en- 
luihtenment.  The  time  is  at  hand  to  find  a 
new  and  better  way  to  live  old  age.  Tliat  is 
what  those  growing  old  and  these  studying 
aging  mtist  do  together,  and  we  take  the  very 
first  step  here  today. 

IMPOSSIBLE    DREAM? 

'you  may  feel  that  what  I  am  saying  is 
toa  ojjtimistic.  We  look  arovmd  us  and  see 
many  older  peopla  whose  lives  are  precarious 
and  bleak.  We  constantly  are  confronted  by 
the  sham.eful  statistics  about  the  number  of 
f'ider  people  who  live  in  pc  verty.  who  are  ill 
and  dependent  and  have  no  place  to  turn. 
Does  this  mean  that  what  I  have  been  de- 
scribing IS  an  impossible  dream?  I  dont 
think  so. 

Tliese  conditions  represent  not  so  much  a 
picture  of  aging  as  much  as  a  reflection  of 
social  failure  whicli  we.  as  a  nation  as  a 
whole,  must  rectify.  On  the  other  liand.  we 
know  realistically,  that  evtn  as  we  make 
progress  that  even  under  optimum  ct'iiditions 
it  will  not  Ix-  pussible  to  rescue  all  the  people 
from  all  of  the  dehabilitatiiig  elTects  of  aging. 

However  there  is  a  crucially  important  fact 
to  bear  in  m:nd.  That  is  that  even  now  with 
Si>  much  still  to  be  dene,  people  suffering 
these  effects  are  just  a  small  minority  of  the 
old  people,  Tlie  elderly,  them.selves.  are  acute- 
ly aware  of  all  this.  The  good  and  the  bad 
and  given  half  a  chance  they  prefer  lo  con- 
centrate on  the  good. 

For  instance,  they  know  of  the  diseases 
that  are  associated  especially  with  old  age. 
But  they  do  not  consider  these  their  special 
blight.  They  prefer  to  regard  them  as  diseases 
like  other  diseases,  like  polio  and  tubercu- 
losis-and  soon,  we  hope,  cancer  which  will 
jield  to  the  onslaught  of  modern  medicine. 
Actually  they  arc  coiulnced,  and  they  have 
the  strong  evidence  of  science  on  their  side, 
rfhat  most  older  people  can  have  a  gocd  and 
E.Ulsfying  life.  And  therefore  perhaps  the 
greatest  contribution  of  this  generation  of 
older  people  will  be  to  conquer  the  fear  of 
aging.  Old  a.tte  has  been  feared  bei-ause.  in  a 
sense,  it  has  been  unknown.  As  It  is  made 
known,  the  great  pleasures  and  achievements 
that  are  possible  m  this  time  of  li:e  will  be- 
gin t  J  emerge. 

THE    NEW    AOING 

So  let's  conjecture  for  a  moment  what  this 
new  aging  will  be  like,  I  believe  that  withm 
a  relatively  short  period  we  can  make  it  the 
expected  thing  that  retired  men  and  women 
devote  their  major  efforts  to  the  major  prob- 
lems that  are  facing  them  at  that  time  of 
their  life. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  an  article  by  James 
Michener  in  which  he  told  of  the  Japanese 
tradition  which  entitles  a  man  after  Uie  ape 
of  60  to  lie  in  his  kimono  and  rest  as  a  sym- 
bol of  authority  and  wisdom.  In  the  United 
States  we  deal  more  In  action  than  In  sj-ni- 
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bols.  and  I  think  this  generation  of  older 
American.s  can  be  the  one  that  makes  it 
genuinely  accepted  that  older  people  use 
their  accumulated  experience  aiid  wisdrm. 
not  to  cultnate  hobbies  but  for  "the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

We  will  see  more  and  mere  people  enter- 
ing retirement  with  the  explicit  purpose  of 
using  lei.^ure  for  something  more  constructive 
than  most  ordinary  work,  and  as  tr.ey  do  re- 
tiives  may  well  become  the  real  revoltitio-.-.- 
aries— or  evohitionaries — dedicated  to  find- 
ing ways  to  improve  life  m  the  world  as  a 
whole.  How  to  be  humane,  how  to  be  in- 
volved, how  to  live  at  peace,  how  to  solve 
the  nation's  complex  racial  pro'Dle.ms.  how  to 
get  at  the  roo*  causes  of  crime  and  viclence. 
how  to  restore  harmony  between  man  and 
his  environment,  how  to  make  gc. ernmen: 
more  responsive  to  the  people,  and  how  to 
start  this  revolution  in  Individual  lives  :n 
relationships  people  form  with  each  other. 
These  have  proved  to  be  elusive  questions  for 
people  caught  in  the  stresses  af.d  pressures 
of  competi-ive  living  So  who  is  be:ter  qua:- 
iiied  to  search  In  depth  for  the  answers  than 
people  who  have  graduated  out  of  the  ccm- 
petiMve  has-:e.  and  people  with  a  lifetime  cf 
experience  behind  them  They  come  forward 
Vsith  the  mature  insight  to  do  great  things. 
Ir.sight  that  time  alone  can  bestow.  And  freed 
from  the  pressing  duties  of  middle  vears  thev 
are  prepared  at  last  into  all  the  special  levels 
of  leadership  that  they  alone  can  fill. 

OUR    CONTRIBLTIONS 

And  so  th.e  real  challenge  facing  us  at  this 
moment  is  how  all  of  us  together  can  coi.- 
tribute  to  this  new  pattern  of  aging.  You.  in 
the  bic-plogical  and  medical  sciences^  w;i:  f.:d 
additional  ways  to  enhai-.ce  the  body's  cwn 
nnraculous  ability  to  compensate  for  its 
gradual  losses  ...  so  that  strenctli  and 
v.tality  will  continue  much  later  in  fife.  You, 
in  the  social  sciences,  will  discover  what  c;r- 
ctimstances  and  what  social  eouaticns  best 
free  the  aging  capacity  for  service  and  par- 
ticipation. And  we  of  .\.\RP  and  NRTA  wii: 
continue  to  do  the  very  things  that  Dr.  An- 
drus so  vigorotnsiy  advocated^ 

We  will  work  to  destroy  those  stereot'-pes 
cf  aging  that  imprison  peonle  in  narrow 
frustrating  roles.  We  will  persist  m  our  as- 
sault on  cl-.ronological  age.  which  is  ;n  i-.o  wav 
ever  a  reliable  measure  of  either  re:ia!:iUtv  or 
capability.  We  will,  in  our  work  toeether  'en- 
able this  new  imate  of  aging  to  be  strer.gth- 
eiied  and  to  grow. 

As  all  of  you  know,  during  the  vear  that 
the  Center  was  being  built,  tl-.e  \\"nite  House 
Conference  oii  Aging  was  held  in.  Washington. 
DC.  Tlie  conferees  at  that  time  called  for 
the  immedi.ite  establLshmen;  of  a  Natioital 
Institute  of  Gerontology,  and  for  the  en- 
con  ragen.ent  of  other  centers  cf  learuini;  to 
study  human  aging.  Tliough  ieg:s'.atiL->n  was 
enacted  in  those  areas  by  the  Coi-.gress.  I 
regret  to  note  th.it  unforiunatelv  it  has  vet 
to  be  put  into  law  due  to  the  Presidential 
veto.  However  I  take  real  pric^e  in  peiiiitmg 
out  that  we  anticipated  this  rvancate  at  the 
White  House  Conference  bv  at  leait  four 
years. 

Long  before  the  Wliite  House  Conference 
called  for  making  GerouteV.ogy  a  separate  en- 
tity within  our  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Cnivcrsry  of  Southern  California  and 
NRT.'V  .V\RP  had  joined  to  create  a  multi- 
disciplined  Gerontology  Center  which  would 
brim:  together  specialists  from  e\erv  field 
from  all  over  the  world,  to  applj-  their  exper- 
tise for  enlarging  the  options  a'ltd  opporf.ir.i- 
tios  of  those  growing  old. 

Further,  the  Cctiter  would  =-'r\ o  as  .\  nuvlel 
to  encourage  oth.er  great  Vriversities  to  de- 
veU>p  gerontology  programs  until  tlie  poteu- 
ti.ils  of  aging  can  be  fully  realfed. 

THE  DAWNINC:   OF  A   NEW  EKA 

Ar.d  now  I  think  we  will  see  a  new  era 
dawning   Tlie  prnate  sox-tor.  the  v.nlierslttes 
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the  federal  government,  all  tlie  people,  all 
will  be  Joining  their  efforts  to  seek  the  knowl- 
edge and  understandnig  that  will  preserve 
the  last  fourth  of  human  life  from  the  limbo 
to  which  It  might  have  been  allowed  to  sink. 
We  at  last,  as  a  'latloii.  will  have  mar- 
shiilled  all  our  forces  toward  achieviiig  that 
ultimately  iruitful  maturity  that  reaches  il.s 
peak  of  leadership  and  creatu-iiy— not  in  the 
middle  years— but  toward  the  end  of  life 
u.-.elf. 

Therefore,  this  occasion  for  wliich  we  ai'e 
t;athered  rates  as  one  of  yeiuune  historical 
importance.  It  is  a  forerunner  of  great  for- 
ward movement  that  is  just  taking  shape. 
True,  today  started  olf  just  like  any  other 
day  for  20.000.000  older  Americans."  Those 
stUl  actively  involved  in  our  economic,  so- 
cial or  government  lite  had  appointment.-; 
to  keep,  people  to  see  and  plans  to  set  in 
motion.  Others  who  are  pioneering  new  life- 
.styles  of  leisure  and  letuemeiu  approached 
a  diiferent  kind  of  day.  with  ditferent  clial- 
leiiges. 

To  our  shame,  many  other.-,  awoke,  as  of 
course  did  many  younger  [leople — as  well — 
to  a  lonely,  unremitting  struggle  with  pov- 
erty or  illness.  But  over  5.000.000.  or  over 
'4  th  of  all  older  Americans  awoke  this  morn- 
ing knowing  that  this  was  a  special  day  and 
they  had  a  part  in  making  it  so.  Today  the 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontologv  Center 
would  open  us  doors  at  the  Unlvcrsitv  of 
Southern  California.  A  day  when  a  new 
dedication  to  explore  the  opportunities  of 
aging  would  be  affirmed.  When  a  neA-  prob- 
ing of  the  heart  of  mans  full  maturitv 
would  be  launched.  A  day  rich  m  hope  and 
promise  with  our  own  pioneering  genera- 
tion and  tor  countless  generations  to  follow 

AN  INTIM.^TE  FAMILY 

And  if  I  may  take  Just  one  minute  now  in 
a  very  sentimental  moment.  I  should  like  to 
recognize  the  intimate  family  that  practi- 
cally lived  together,  and  certainly  worked 
together  during  the  last  twelve  vears  of  Dr. 
Andru.s'  life— which  I  am  sure  were  the 
most  productive  and  the  most  important 
period  of  her  life.  First  there  was  Ruth  Lana, 
our  Honorary  President,  who  certainly  was 
Dr  Andrus'  right  hand  in  everything  that 
Dr.  Andrus  ever  did.  Then  there  was  Ruth's 
daughter.  Laura  Warren,  who  was  there  for 
anything  and  everything  that  Dr.  Andrus 
ever  needed.  And  of  course  there  was  Doro- 
thy Crippen  who  was  her  most  faithful  and 
devoted  a.ssistant.  And  on  the  east  coast 
there  were  what  Dr.  Andrus  referred  laugh- 
ingly as  -The  Three  Musketeers'  and  their 
wives  who  devoted  their  entire  lives  to  what 
was  then  this  new  cause  to  better  the  live.-; 
of  older  people.  .  .  .  Tom  Zetkov  who  is 
here  with  us  and  his  wife,  Olga,  who  unfor- 
tunately is  not  able  to  be  with  us  today  .  .  . 
Leonard  Floco,  who  recently  pas.sed  away 
prematurely,  but  is  with  us  in  thought  al- 
ways, and  of  course  his  wife.  Doris,  who  is 
with  us  today  .  .  .  and  of  course  mvself  and 
my  wife,  Sophie. 

We  were  fortunate  to  be  in  a  group  that 
were  allowed  to  share  her  efforts^  her  Joys, 
her  hopes,  her  plans  and  dreams,  and  each 
of  us  carries  with  us  a  piece  of  Dr.  Andrus 
within  us  and  I  know  that  everyone  of  us 
feel  that  we  and  our  lives  are  a  lot  fuller^ 
for  having  shared  this  experience. 

We  were  given  a  mission  and  I  feel  certain 
that  were  Dr.  Andrus  able  to  communicate 
today  with  us.  she  would  be  very  proud  of 
the  way  we  have  continued  her  work  in 
both  associations.  And  she  would  be  equally 
pro\id  of  the  great  memorial  we  have  built 
111  her  memory.  It  reflects  her  dignity  In 
physical  form  and,  more  important,  it  re- 
Mects  her  purpo.se  in  the  work  that  will  be 
done  here. 

It  has  been  a  happy  family  and  important 
as  this  day  Is  for  everyone  of  us  here,  it  has 
a  very  special  meaning  for  those  of  us  who 
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were  fortunate  to  be  part  of  her  vei-y  spe- 
cial family. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


June 


1973 


NEED  FOR  ELIMINATION  OF  WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE  TRADE  DEDUC- 
TION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OK     OHIO 

I."     I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Moudai/.  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Western 
H-.Ttisphcre  Trade  deduction  reduce.s  a 
fiuallfvin','  corporation's  statutory  tax 
liability  1  nte  from  48  to  34  percent,  with- 
out economic  or  equity  .justifications. 
Tills  i;tx  provision  has  al.so  benefited  tax- 
payers whom  the  Consre.s.s  ne\er  in- 
tended to  benefit.  When  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  deduction— WHTC— 
was  incorporated  into  the  law  in  1942.  its 
original  intent  wa.s  to  exempt  American 
corporations  actively  doin<i  busines.s  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
Westein  Hemisphere,  from  the  World 
War  II  .surtax. 

In  examinins  the  original  debates  on 
this  provision,  it  appears  that  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  oritiinal  leuislation  in  1942 
was  that  .several  American  corporations, 
enuacred  m  actual  business  operations  in 
Latin  America,  actively  lobbied  for  the 
provision — Patmo  mines  in  Bolivia,  a 
telephone  company  in  Argentina,  and  a 
railway  company  in  Central  America 
claimed  that  the  surtax  was  unfair.  The 
Patino  mines  thoui'ht  the  war  surtax  was 
unfair  and  that  the  U.S.  tax  was  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  a  U.S.  charter — 
threatening!;  to  charter  elsewhere  if  an 
exemption  was  not  granted.  Also  on  the 
committee  record  was  a  letter  from  ITT 
operating  in  Argentina  urging  the  ex- 
emption. Senator  George,  then  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  said: 

That  the  tax  laws  of  other  countries  did 
not  levy  taxes  on  the  foreign  based  branches 
of  domestic  corporations  and  that  to  alleviate 
the  inequity  somewhat,  and  to  encourage  our 
American  corporations  in  doing  bu.sines,s  in 
the  western  Hemisphere,  we  have  provided 
the  WHTC 

But  what  began  as  a  so-called  life 
saver  provision  for  several  s|)ecific  U.S. 
corporations  soon  became  a  "free-for- 
all."  The  vague  language  of  the  provision 
soon  allowed  domestic  exporters  to  uti- 
lize the  benefits,  and  thi-ough  a  series  of 
legal  and  accounting  gymnastics,  they 
created  domestic  sub.sidiaries  to  qualify 
as  WHTC"s.  To  qualify,  all  a  corporation 
must  do  is: 

First.  Be  a  domestic  corjioration. 

Second.  Conduct  all  of  its  business  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Third.  Receive  95  percent  of  its  income 
from  .sources  outside  of  the  United  States, 

After  World  War  II  the  provision  was 
greatly  expanded  by  judicial  interpreta- 
tion so  that  exporters,  with  no  invest- 
ment outside  of  the  United  States — or 
.subsidiaries  that  are  de.signed  to  benefit 
from  the  provision— could  become 
WHTC,  for  tax  reduction  purposes. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  how  the 


WHTC  deduction  is  computed  for  a  cor- 
poration with  $100,000  net  income. 

First.  $100,000  net  income  (normally 
fully  taxable)  times  14  percent  divided 
by  48  percent  equals  $29,167, 

Second.  $100,000  net  income  minus 
529,167  deduction  (WHTCi  equals  $70,- 
8;j3  for  taxable  income. 

Third.  48  percent  of  $70,833  equaLs 
$34,000  Federal  tax  payable. 

Fourth.  $70,833  taxable  income  minus 
$34,000  approximate  Federal  corporate 
tax  paid  equals  $36,833  plus  $29,167 
equals  $66,000  income  after  tax. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  trade  de- 
duction saved  this  corporation  about 
$14,000. 

The  same  example  is  taken  without 
the  WHTC  deduction  for  a  corporation 
v,ith  a  net  income  of  $100,000: 

First.  48  percent  of  $100,000  net  income 
equals  $48,000  Federal  tax. 

Second,  $48,000  Federal  tax  payable. 

Third,  $52,000  Income  after  tax. 

I.FCISI.ATIVE  niSTOnV  of  the  WfSTERN  IlKMI- 
.SI^HERE  TRADE  CORPORATION  ILI.rSTRATPS  ITS 
I  .\CK  OF  ECO.NO.MIC  JUSTIFICATION 

In  1942  the  World  War  II  excess  profi- 
iis  tax  was  adopted  by  the  Congress,  and 
an  exemption  from  that  tax  was  granted 
to  domestic  corporations  that  derived  95 
))ercent  of  their  income  from  sources  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  This  provision 
v.as  introduced  as  a  floor  amendment  in 
the  House  and  passed  without  debate. 
The  rationale  for  this  special  treatment 
was  that  the  excess  profits  tax  related 
to  fiscal  problems  of  the  American  do- 
mestic economy  and  was  designed  to 
combat  the  rapid  increase  in  domestic 
income  brought  about  because  of  defense 
spending.  For  the  very  few  corporations — 
mentioned  earlier — whose  business  activ- 
ity was  elsewhere  in  the  world,  primarily 
in  Latin  America,  proponents  urged  that 
they  should  not  be  affected  by  this  tax. 

But  looking  later  and  deeper  into  the 
records  it  becomes  somewhat  clearer  how 
this  provision  actually  made  it  into  the 
law.  The  following  is  a  committee  col- 
loquy which  took  place  in  1955  between 
Senator  Douglas  and  Prof,  Roy  Blough, 
who  was  the  Treasury  economic  expert 
on  taxes  in  1942  when  the  provision  was 
adopted  into  law: 

Senator  Douci  as.  But  there  is  a  special  ex- 
ception made  in  the  case  of  Latin  America 
and  there  is  exception,  as  I  understand  it, 
made  in  the  deferral  of  taxes  on  reinvested 
earnings  of  foreign  Incorporated  subsidiaries 
of  American  concerns,  am  I  correct? 

Mr   Blough.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  My  inquiry  is.  was  it  wise 
to  get  started  down  this  road  in  the  first 
place'? 

Mr.  BLotrcH.  Well.  I  was  In  the  Treasury  al 
the  time  the  14  percentage  points  was  iir.-t 
put  in,  and  my  recollection  is  that  there  were 
a  very  few  specific  corporations  which  had 
particular  financial  problems,  and  which  were 
represented  by  some  pretty  influential  peo- 
ple, and  Congre.~s 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  not  an  economic 
argument.  It  may  be  a  political   argument, 
but  it  is  not  an  economic  argument.  We  are 
trying  to  be  economists  and  statesmen,  and  | 
not  politicians  you  see.  1 

Mr.  Blough.  Yes  Indeed,  and  to  conclude 
my  point,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
siderations which  dictated  that  action,  were 
different  from  the  ones  you  have  In  mind. 
Now.  the  matter  has  been  rationalized  since 
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then  Into  something  different,  but  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  was  the 
ar^tual  basis  for  It  In  the  first  place.' 

The  Treasury  Department  was  not 
liappy  about  the  resulting  preferential 
treatment  and  proposed  as  a  solution 
'that  the  Latin  American  corporations  in- 
volved be  exempt  from  the  war  surtax. 
The  State  Department  opposed  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  Ameilcan  branches 
.Mnce  it  thought  foreign  incoiiioration  to 
be  a  desirable  solution.  As  a  result  of 
conflicting  pressures  within  the  admin- 
istration the  Treasury  took  no  active  po- 
tiition.  Unfortunately,  this  was  the  cli- 
mate in  which  the  Western  Hemisphere 
trade  deduction  came  into  law.  And  as 
Stanley  Surrey,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  said  of  the  WHTC 
in  the  Columbia  Law  Review  in  June, 
1956: 

Clearly  the  isolated  and  atj-pical  problems 
v.hich  were  presented  in  1942  did  not  Justify 
tlie  broad  rate  reduction  contained  in  the 
WHTC,  One  is  struck  with  the  paucity  of 
Congressional  consideration  and  discussion 
ff  these  issues  in  1940  and  1942.  One  senses 
the  pressure  exerted  by  a  few  important  or 
persistent  taxpayers  and  'ad  hoc'  resolutions 
of  their  problems.  Yet  the  principles  and 
rationalizations  poured  into  these  provisions 
.-;fter  their  adoption,  are  in  marked  contrast 
to  their  origins. 

EXPORTERS  Jt.MP   ON   THE  BAND-WAGON 

The  most  dramatic  revenue  lo.sses  to 
the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  provision  have  been  in 
an  area  that  was  entirely  unf  orseen  when 
the  provision  wa.s  enacted  into  law  by 
the  Congress.  Again,  speaking  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  Review  of  1956,  Stanlev  Sur- 
rey said: 

The  draftsmen  of  tlie  measure  having  in 
mind  the  corporations  actively  operating  in 
Latin  America  which  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  Congress  tiie  lower  tax  rate,  and 
lackfng  the  suJlicicnl  lax  knowledge  about 
tiie  general  tax  background  respecting  for- 
eign income,  simply  used  the  pattern  of  prior 
provLtions  reicrring  to  income  from  "sources 
without  tlie  U.S.  "  They  believed  that  this 
language,  together  with  a  requirement  that 
the  income  be  derived  from  the  "active  con- 
duct of  trade  or  busine.ss.  '  would  properly 
delineate' the  .situations  involved.  Subsequent 
developments  pro\ed  thai  ihcy  were  sadly 
inismlormed. 
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,and  hurried  draftsmen  handed  them  In 
1942. 

legislative  recommendation 
Tlie  continuance  of  this  provision  be- 
yond its  World  War  n  setting  was  an 
accident  of  lax  history— and  an  umieces- 
sai-y  one. 

The  only  possible  benefits  resulting 
from  this  provision  might  be  a  slight  in- 
crea.se  in  our  export  trade.  But  it  mi-^ht 
also  be  noted  that  this  c::port  benefit  is 
more  than  offset  by  import  inducements 
which  are  also  provided  by  this  provi- 
sion. With  other  direct  tax  inducements 
-to  export,  it  seems  needless  and  senseless 
to  maintain  this  substantial  revenue 
loss,  e.xpectcd  to  cost  $190  miUion  in  1973, 
This  tracic  "tax  mistake"  by  the  Con- 
eress  and  the  Treasury  has  cost  American 
taxpayers  over  $10  billion  since  1942. 

On  Friday,  June  22.  I  introduced  a 
comprehensive  trade  bill,  H.R.  8943,  de- 
signed to  provide  a  wider  range  of  debate 
and  alternatives  durin.!j  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  current  executive 
ression  consideration  of  H.R.  6767,  the 
administration-backed  Trade  Reform  Act 
cf  1973.  Included  in  the  tax  provisions 
of  my  trade  proposal  is  a  section  pro- 
viding for  the  long-overdue  repeal  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Tiade  Coip.  deduc- 
tion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Menns 
Committee,  during  the  present  trade  re- 
form hearings,  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment an.d  elimiiu-te  this  "wart"  from 
the  tax  code. 


SOVIET  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
JEWISH  EMIGRATION 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINOION 


Today  the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade 
Corp.  is  largely  a  feature  of  export 
trade  and  not  of  domestic  manufactur- 
Hig  activities  with  heavy  exix)rt  sales. 

Many  corporations  will  break  off  part 
of  their  operations  and  create  a  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corp.  to  receive 
the  lower  tax  rate.  Most  exporters  readily 
altered  their  normal  business  operations 
to  fit  these  new  tax-dictated  patterns. 

Nearly  all  of  the  exporters  who  oper- 
ated under  the  provision  recognized  that 
their  new  business  operations  were  arti- 
ficially tailored  to  the  tax  rules.  Tax 
counsels  carefully  scrutinized  all  business 
accounts  and  transactions  to  insure  that 
WHTC  status  was  not  lost.  Once  these 
tax  counsels  make  the  necessary  ar- 
langements,  the  exporters  can  readily 
enjoy  tax  windfalls  which  an  uninter- 
ested Treasury,  an  uncritical  Congress, 

'  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Tax 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomjc  Report  84th  Congress  1st.  624  (1955). 


IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following:  On  June  21 
I  received  a  letter  which  I  feel  might  be- 
considcred  in  evaluating  the  assurances 
given  June  19,  by  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  to  congressional  leaders  in  re- 
gard to  rcstiictions  on  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  Israel.  Dr.  Edward  A. 
St^rn.  professor  of  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  Seattle,  has 
called  to  my  attention  the  plight  of 
seven  Soviet  Jewish  scientists  who  since 
June  10.  have  been  on  a  hunger  strike  in 
Moscow  to  protest  their  being  refused 
permission  to  leave  the  country,  AtUichcd 
to  Proiessor  Stern's  letter  is  a  plea  dic- 
tated by  Soviet  .scientist.  Dr.  Mark  Azbel. 
which  outlines  the  restrictions  and  har- 
assment he  and  his  colleagues  have 
encount-ercd. 

In  General  Secretary  Brezlincv's  ap- 
pearance June  19,  he  was  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  95  percent  of  Soviet  Jews  are 
free  to  emigrate  and  the  cases  of  some 
blocked  on  security  grounds  can  be  recon- 
sidered. He  went  on  to  urge  that,  "mu- 
tually advantageous  pro.spccts  of  a  multi- 
billion-  dollar  Soviet  trade  should  not  be 
bedeviled  by  the  past."  Based  on  those 
assurances,   the  General  Secretary  has 
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asked  that  United  States-Soviet  trade  re- 
lations be  freed  from  restrictions,  such 
as  the  amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Jackson^.  which  would  make  the  granting 
of  credit  and  "most-favored-nation"  tar- 
iff treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tingent on  a  guarantee  of  free  emigration 
of  Soviet  Jews. 

While  I  find  it  encouraging  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  chose  to  confront  this  question 
in  a  .spirit  of  accommodation.  I  do  not 
believe  v.e  should  allow  his  persuasive 
presence  or  our  unquestionable  interests 
in  detente  to  deter  critical  examination 
o[  the  basis  on  which  he  has  made  his 
assurances. 

To  contribute  to  the  ongoing  discus- 
sion of  whether  or  not  restrictions  to 
Soviet-American  trade  should  be  imposed 
or  withdrawn  based  on  the  emigration 
question.  I  am  iiiserting  Professor  Stern's 
letter  and  accompanyinj-  enclosure  in  the 
Record. 

U.NIVERSITY    OP    WaSHI.NCTO-V. 

Sf attic,  Wash..  June  15.  isrj. 
Hon.  Flovd  Hicks. 
House  of  Rcpreseyitativcs, 
Legiilatiie  Building, 
Ulympia.   \Va-,li. 

Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  request 
your  support  for  the  seven  Soviet  Jewish  Sci- 
t-iUi.'-;ts  who  started  a  hunger  strike  in  Mcs- 
Low  on  June  10.  The  State  of  Washingicn 
lias  a  unique  and  special  interest  in  this  situ- 
ation because  the  University  of  Washn.g- 
ton  became  one  of  the  first  and  the  te  t 
lilies  of  their  conimunicatioii  to  the  ouliide 
v.orld. 

In  the  cour.se  cf  exploring  the  pcssibility 
of  inviting  Prof  Mark  Ya.  A?bel  to  visit  our 
physics  department  for  an  extended  time,  as 
approved  by  our  department,  ar.d  with  tlie 
full  support  of  ihe  College.  I  teiephcned 
Azbei  in  Moscow  en  Friday  Jui.e  8.  He  told 
me  that  the  renll;:aticn  of  his  vi-it  was  nrt 
up  to  him.  but  to  me  and  other  conrerne^; 
scientists,  and  asked  If  I  would  be  willing  to 
copy  a  letter  that  he  would  dictate  ever  the 
phone.  He  reque.-ied  that  this  letter  get  the 
fullest  publicity,  both  in  the  scienX:'.zc  and 
general  .communities,  as  only  through  s\;ch 
juiblicity  and  sapporl  that  it  n:>av  engender 
lould  he  hope  to  be  allowed  to  h?ave  tlie  So- 
viet Union.  He  had  applied  for  emigration  to 
Israel  and  heard  on  May  21.  thai  lii?  applica- 
tion was  denied,  this  in  spite  cf  the  fact  that 
lils  12  year  old  son  is  alreadv  in  Itrnel  ai.d 
in  spue  of  the  fact  that  he  has  never  Ijeeii 
Involved  in  any  classified  research.  He  is  be- 
ing refused  simply  becau.se  he  is  a  ;  rofessor! 
Enclosed  plea.se  find  a  copy  of  his  letter  as 
dictated  to  me  without  any  gramni..!:cal  cir- 
rections.  I  believe  that  you  will  agree  that 
it  is  a  very  touchiiig  ar.d  pcv>.e:-r;:i  letter 

As  per  his  request.  I  called  him  a  second 
time  today  and  received  the  attached  state- 
ment from  se.en  Soviet  Je„ifh  Scienti.'rts  in- 
clud.ng  Azbel  who  have  started  a  hu.i^er 
strike  m  protest  of  their  treatment.  As  you 
can  well  imagine,  this  is  a  very  seriovs  step 
in  their  part  and  their  lives  are  r.ow  en- 
dangered. 

I  clearly  do  net  feel  qualified  to  suggest 
liow  you  could  most  effectively  support  these 
seven  Soviet  scientists  ami  what  they  rep- 
resent, but  I  earnestly  plead  for  your  ef- 
fective supjiort  A  unique  opportunity  exists 
with  the  coincidence  of  Bre;-hne'.s  visit. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E    A    Stfrn. 
Professor  of  Pli^'sics. 

June  8.  1973. 
To  the  ticicntMs  of  the  World: 

I  address  to  you  my  colleague?  Eardeen 
and  Schrieffer.  Dyson  and  Zlman.  Peierls  and 
Fawcet:.    Kntel.    Dresselhauss,    Mattis,    Pip- 
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pard  and  Chambers.  I  address  to  all  the 
scientists  who  are  not  indifferent  to  tlie  fate 
of  their  friends  in  science.  I  address  to  all 
the  scientists  who  are  human  beings  and  not 
the  two  hand  computers. 

For  20  years  I  was  engaged  in  science  In 
tlie  Soviet  Union.  I  want  to  live  the  rest  of 
my  life  in  Israel.  My  12-year  old  son  is  al- 
ready there.  He  got  his  permission  on  March 
27.  and  yet  I  am  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
USSR.  I  am  not  accused,  as  many  others  are. 
of  being  involved  in  the  secret  acti\ities,  pos- 
sibly because  of  tiie  topics  of  about  100  of 
my  papers  which  were  published  in  the 
Scientific  magazines  all  over  the  world  and 
which  were  submitted  to  these  magazines 
from  the  well-known  institute.  I  happen  to 
be  guilty  just  m  being  the  doctor  of  science 
who  must  i»ot  be  u.seful  anywhere  outside 
the  USSR,  and  I  am  co'idemned  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  my  son  and  to  be  forcibly  de- 
tained in  the  USSR. 

I  do  not  know  who  passed  this  sentence  on 
me.  I  do  not  know  for  how  long  it  will  act. 
I  cannot  even  appeal  against  it.  I  have  not 
got  any  written  sentence.  It  was  told  to  me 
only  orally  and  only  by  the  lire.sponsible 
visa  official,  the  only  secret  court  of  our  time 
who  announces  the  most  essential  Judgement 
in  the  life  of  the  Jew  who  wants  to  live  in 
Israel — without  any  law.  any  lawyers,  any 
defenders,  any  publicity  and  even  without 
any  written  sentence.  Will  the  world  accept 
such  a  bible  of  inquisition  customs,  such 
absence  of  any  control,  such  arbitrariness? 
Are  the  scientists  and  their  societies  so  weak 
as  to  allow  the  scientific  degree  to  become 
the  stamp  of  state  property?  Will  the  law- 
yers and  their  international  organizations 
be  sUent?  I  cannot  be  silent.  I  appeal!  Scien- 
tists over  the  world  help  me  I  I  can  ne\cr  get 
r:d  of  my  doctor's  thesis.  Does  it  mean  I  sliall 
never  see  my  son  in  Israel? 

JUrk  Azbel. 
Professor.  Doctor  of  Science. 

Backgrou.nd    Infor.mation    on    Prok.    Mark 
Ya  Azbel.  Born   1932  in  Soviet  Union 

Up  till  the  time  he  declared  his  intention 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  the  fall  of  1972.  he 
v.-as  a  Profe.ssor  and  head  of  the  Depart,  of 
Electron  Theory  of  Metals  at  the  Landau 
Institute  of  Theoretical  Physics  in  Moscow, 
the  most  prestigious  institute  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  applying  to  emigrate,  he  lost 
all  his  positions  and  is  now  receiving  no 
salary.  He  is  not  allowed  to  publish  in  Soviet 
.scientific  journals  but  can  publish  in  West- 
ern scientific  journals  subject  to  the  relia- 
bility of  the  mails,  which  in  his  case  is  not 
reliable.  Many  .scientists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  prohibited  by  their  institutes  to 
further  cite  his  scientific  work.  A  recent  book 
of  his  own  "The  Electron  Theory  of  Metals" 
15  now  being  withdrawn  from  various  libra- 
ries. 

His  12-year-old  son  was  allowed  to  emigrate 
tf>  Israel,  being  notified  on  Mar,  27,  Tlie 
Soviet  resulations  are  that  a  person  has 
three  weeks  to  emigrate  after  notification  or 
else  forfeit  his  right  to  leave.  Only  after 
almost  two  months  past  his  .=on'3  leaving 
v.as  Prof.  Azbel  and  his  wife  notilied  on  May 
21  that  their  application  :o  emiirrate  wa% 
detiied 

Profe.ssor  Azbel.  in  desperation,  started  on 
•I  lue  10,  a  hunger  strike  with  .six  other  So- 
viet Jewish  scicnlLsts,  in  protest  of  the  denial 
of  'heir  right  to  emigrate. 

Edward  A    .Stern. 

SrATFMFNT    OF    SF.VKN    S  .'.II  I     Jl  WISH 
SCIFNTISTS 

Seven  Jewish  Srientist.s  liu-ludini,'  Pro- 
:i-i.-,or  .Mark  Azbel  began  a  hunger  strike  of 
I'll  indefinite  period  on  June  10.  The  follo-.v- 
i:ig  Ls  their  statement  a^  dictated  over  the 
tilephone  from  Moscow  June  11: 

For  sometime  pa.st,  olFicials  of  the  Soviet 
^:.;.i-,rry  of  the  Interior  have  established  a 
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practice   of  frankly  explaining   to  scientists 
and  specialists  trying  to  leave  for  Israel  that 
the  reason  for  their  detainment  in  the  USSR 
is  their  professional  qualifications.  Pretense 
about  secrecy  Ls  more  and  more  often  shed 
nowadays  and  motives  of  slate  interests  and 
one's    value    as    a   specialist   prevails.    Thus, 
simultaneously   with    the  suspension  of   the 
use  of  tiie  education  ta.x,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  apparent  that  we  are  enslaved  without 
tlie  right  of  redcmpiion.  As  most  of  the  spe- 
cialists lose  their  Jobs  when  they  apply  for 
an  exit   vi-.u,  t)ie  state   interest   involved  in 
o'tr  detainment   is  simply  the  right   of  the 
s^-.v.le  to  dispose  of  our  fate  at  will.  The  fact 
ttiai   one  of  our  colleagr.es  'Vevgeny  Levic'i 
hns   been  recently  drafted   arbitrarily  as   a 
K'lldier  .shov.s  that  the  scope  of  our  possible 
usefulness   to   the  state   is  quite   unlimited. 
Fi-r  all  v.e  knon-  this  new  kind  of  serfdom 
may  be  sauctihed  silently  by  many  political 
lenders    of    the    world.    Relying,    therefore, 
mastly  upon  ourselves,  we   intend  to  prove 
that  we  belong  to  nobody  but  ourselves.  Be- 
i'.ig  considered  state  property,  we  prefer,  as 
a  matter  of  principle  and  provided  all  other 
vays  are  exhau.sted,  to  destroy  this  property 
rather   than  recognize   that   anybody   is  en- 
titled to  our  souls  and  bodies.  As  a  first  step 
we   declare    beginning    the    10th    of   June    a 
hunger  strike  of  many  days  in  protest  against 
the  principle  of  property  In  human  beings  a.s 
n-.anifest   in  our  forciful  detainment  in   the 
USSR.  The  place  of  the  hunger  strike  is  in 
Moscow. 
Prof.  Mark  Azbll, 

Physicist. 
Dr.  Victor  Brailovsky, 

Cybcrnctist. 
Prof   Moses  Ghiterman, 

Pliysicist. 
Ma.-.ter  of  Science  Anatolv   Libdober, 

MatUematician . 

Dr.    Al  tXANDER    LUNTZ, 

Mathematician. 

Dr.   'VlADIMEE   RorilNSKV, 

Physicist. 

Prof    .AlFXANDER  VORONEL, 

Pliysiciit. 
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MISS  NELLORA  REEDER  CELE- 
BRATES 50TH  ANNIVERSARY  AS 
TEACHER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monclaij.  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
briiiEj  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fine  work  thnt  Mi.s.s  Nellora  Reecicr 
ha.s  done  a.s  a  teacher  for  the  la.st  50 
year.s  in  Port  Wa.shington.  LI,  She  ha.s 
been  lionoied  as  one  of  the  five  "Out- 
,standing  Elementrn-y  Teachers  in  Amer- 
ica for  1973."  Ai)out  1,50  former  puijils 
and  friend.^  feathered  at  tlie  Vincent 
Smith  School  in  Port  Wa.shington  to 
lionor  Mis.s  Reedcr,  Tliey  traveled  from 
a.s  far  as  Florida  and  Illinois.  I  was 
dcli"ht^d  to  have  Miss  Recder  visit  me 
in  Washintiton  last  week.  She  is  an  e.x- 
tremcly  competent  teacher,  a  very 
charminc  miest,  and  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample for  all  Americans  of  what  a  dedi- 
cated teacher  can  do  to  improve  the  lives 
and  education  of  thousands  of  children, 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Conoke.s- 
.sio.NAi.  REcoitD  the  followint;  article  from 
the  New  York  Times,  June  9.  which 
chronicles  only  .some  of  Miss  Rf^cdcr's 
accomplishments. 


Fete  Is  Scheduled  for  Long  Island  Teacher, 
A  Reception  Today  to  Mark  Her  50  Years 
OF  Service 

(By  George  Vecsey) 
Port  Washington,  L.I.,  June  9 — When 
friends  realized  that  Neilora  Reeder  was 
teaching  her  50th  year  nere,  they  offered  to 
throw  her  a  party  at  one  of  the  nearby  y.icht 
clubs. 

But  the  73-year-old  first-grade  teacher  had 
another  idea. 

"...  dou-t  smoke  nnd  T  don't  drink  and  I 
don't  dance  too  well,"  she  said.  "Besides,  the 
music  they  plav  is  so  loud,  vou  can't  hear 
your  friends  taiv.  What  I'd  really  like  is  » 
reception  at  the  school,  where  I  can  visit 
with  all  the  people  I  taught." 

Therefore,  the  many  friends  of  Nellora 
Reeder  will  gather  tomorrow  aternoon  in  the 
home-like  atmosphere  of  the  tiny  and  private 
Vincent  Smith  School,  to  honor  the  direct 
little  woman  who  taught  them  good  values 
and  good  reading. 

The  friends  will  also  honor  Miss  Reeder 
for  being  named  yesterday  as  one  of  the  five 
"Outstanding  Elementary  Teachers  in  Amer- 
ica for  1973"  by  an  enterprise  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  that  publishes  seven  listings  of  "out- 
standing Americans"  in  various  fields. 
trophy  awarded 
The  company.  Outstanding  American  Pub- 
lishers, had  previously  included  Miss  Reeder 
among  6.000  teachers  for  this  year.  The 
Smith  School  will  receive  a  prize  of  $500 
and  Miss  Reeder  will  receive  a  trophy,  ac- 
cording to  the  company. 

The  world  has  changed  vastly  since  Miss 
Reeder  and  Adelaide  V.  Smith,  the  founder 
of  the  school,  first  came  here  in  1923.  Long 
Island  was  then  a  series  of  small  villages  and 
farmlands,  and  the  Gold  Coast  of  Nassau 
County  was  a  playground  for  the  favored 
people. 

"We  were  never  a  part  of  the  Roaring 
Twenties,"  Miss  Reeder  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view, smiling  slightly  at  the  idea.  "Oh,  some- 
body might  invite  us  to  dinner  and  we  would 
watch  the  sun  set  over  the  water.  But  we 
were  trying  to  keep  the  school  going.  We  had 
iio  time  for  social  life." 

Instead,  Miss  Reeder  concentrated  oi, 
teaching  first-graders  to  read,  using  the 
phonetics  systein  she  had  learned  as  a  child 
in  Florida. 

"I  ti.sed  to  edit  all  the  textbooks  for  Holt. 
Rinehart  and  Winston  and  I  never  saw  a 
mctliod  of  teaching  as  good  as  Miss  Reeder's," 
said  the  school's  headmaster.  Dr.  Milton 
Hopkins,  who  serves  without  salary  here, 
"All  the  public  schools  keep  experimenting, 
but  Miss  Reeder's  children  ne\er  ha-e  a 
reading  problem." 

Mi-s  Reeder  says  that  children  wanted  to 
le  irii  more  and  were  better  behaved  in  past 
years.  And  Miss  Reeder,  whose  apartment  is 
only  a  few  feet  from  her  classroom,  laments 
that  teachers  have  more  pressure  to  rush 
home  after  school  or  take  second  jobs  thc.~e 
da\s. 

CHANGE    IN    STUDENTS 

Once  t)ie  student  body  was  mosily  Gold 
Coast — the  Luckenbachs  and  Paleys  and 
Gug.-onheims.  She  also  taught  all  four  chil- 
circn  of  the  poet  Robert  Morley.  Today  many 
families  fn.m  newer  communities  on  th" 
North  Shore  pay  the  $1,350  for  a  year  of  small 
cln.s  PS  and  individualized  instruction. 

The  .-tudents  remember  Miss  Reeder  This 
week  .she  has  received  letters  of  praise  from 
California,  Scotland,  a  doctor  on  an  aircraft 
carrier,  lawyers,  ministers,  writers,  teachcr.i 
and  bnsines.  men.  and  the  parents  who  send 
the  next  grncration  to  learn  tlicir  reading 
from  Miss  Recdor. 

Mo-t  of  her  friends  already  know  Miss 
Reeder's  prr.sonal  history:  orphaned  in  Ar- 
kansas, raided  in  Florida  by  grandparents, 
taueht  in  Florida  and  California,  and  then 
met  Miss  Smith,  a  dynamic  woman  who  had 
taught  Pearl  Buck  at  Miss  Jevels  B(,TirUiiig 
School  in  .Sliaiighai. 
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Miss  Smith  was  running  a  small  school  in 
northern  California  when  her  patrons,  the 
Gilbert  Eliotts,  moved  to  New  York.  How- 
ever, they  persuaded  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Reeder 
and  Elizabeth  Davies  to  form  a  school  on  this 
peninsula  Jutting  into  Long  I.sland  Sound. 
"We  had  plans  drawn  up  for  a  big  school 
building,"  Miss  Reeder  said.  "Then  one  day 
we  got  a  call  from  Mr.  Eliott  on  Wall  Street, 
saying  to  cancel  our  plans.  That  was  in  1929, 
you  see." 

The  school  struggled  through  the  nineteen- 
thirties  as  the  three  women  often  worked 
without  pay.  Miss  Davies  died  in  her  apart- 
ment in  1947;  Miss  Smith  retired  in  1961  and 
died  in  her  apartment  in  1971  at  the  ape  of 
88.  .And  Miss  Reeder  served  as  bursar,  head 
of  the  lower  school  and  director  of  the  sum- 
mer camp.  She  also  served  for  30  years  as 
superintendent  of  a  Friends  Sundav  ,school 
in  Manhasset. 

Now  she  liopes  to  write  a  brok  about  Miss 
Smith  and  teach  for  at  least  anotlier  year. 
"It  .seems  we  .spend  more  time  teaching 
right  from  wrong  today,"  she  ?aid.  "In  some 
ways,  I  worry  about  the  loss  of  .spiritual 
values.  But  in  other  ways.  I  .see  pood  signs.  I 
like  the  young  college  people  today^  the 
natural  ones.  They  w.mt  to  go  back  to  a'more 
simple  life.  It  reminds  me  of  something  M;ss 
Buck  said  before  her  death,  that  the'^rur.Tl 
life  in  Vermont  might  be  some  hind  r,f 
salvation. 


INFLATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  into  this  Record  the  first 
editorial  comment  I  had  seen  that  infla- 
tion was  a  persistent,  worldwide  problem 
which  could  not  be  solved  quickly  no  mat- 
ter how  vigorously  this  country  moves. 
Today,  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
columnist  Sylvia  Porter,  says  about  the 
.same  thing.  She  is  pretty  .straightfor- 
ward in  her  statement  that  anyone  who 
says  price  stability  is  within  reach  is  "al- 
most criminally  impo.ssible."  Her  col- 
umn follows: 

Don't  Expect  Scdde.n  Halt  of  In?i.ation 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  very  best  you  can  expect  from  the 
freeze  of  "Phase  3^,"  and  even  the  strictest 
controls  in  Phase  IV,  is  a  slowing  of  the  an- 
nual rate  o.'  rise  In  your  cost  of  living  from 
today's  9-percent  rate  to  a  year-end  rate  of 
4'^  to  5  percent. 

That  is  the  most  you  can  expect — and  yoti 
have  nothing  to  gain  from  hiding  from  this 
bleak  outlook.  For  any  official  in  Washing- 
ton or  in  private  industry  to  try  to  argue 
that  the  President's  goal  of  2'..  to  3  percent 
bv  year-end  Is  still  reasonable"  is  dishonest. 

For  any  informed  source  to  tell  you  that 
price  stability  is  witliin  reach  at  any  lime  in 
the  fqreseeable  future  i..  almost  criminally 
irresponsible. 

The  fact  Ls  that  the  price  freeze  of  June 
i'JT.i  has  come  very  'ate— too  late  and  after 
to-i  miu-h  open  discussi.m  to  have  any  shock 
value  rand  thus  any  real  impact  on  tiie  very 
deep  inflation  p.sychology  which  pervades  the 
nation  now.  Mid-June  1073  is  far  from  mid- 
August  1971.  All  the  freeze  does  is  buy'time 
f>.r  the  Nixon  administration  to  put-  the 
ccntrol  machinery  of  Phase  IV  into  working 
crd'-r.  By  itself  the  free;;e  can  solve  no  prob- 
lcm,s  and  it  may  en  ate  a  few  more  siickv 
ones. 

Here  are  the  fundamentals  y<.u  must  face: 
iMlaiioii  Is  raiding  throughout  tiie  United 
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States  and  throughout  the  industrialized 
world.  It  is  much  worse  in  other  industrial- 
i/^ci  lands  than  it  is  iii  this  nation.  This  ia 
a  dominant  characteristic  of  economic  life  m 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  century.  We  sim- 
ply have  not  learned  how  to  liandle  it.  .As 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman.  Arthur  P. 
Burns  said  m  Paris  recently,  governments 
usually  tackle  recessions  "with  speed  and 
vi^or"  but  show  "a  reluctance  to  act  with 
similar  decisiveness-'  to  curb  economic 
booms— and  thus,  all  of  us  have  developed  a 
disconcerting  bias  toward  inflation. 

.A  price  freeze  couldn't  po.ssibly  be  more 
than  a  short  stop-gap  nie.<isure  in  an  eco- 
nomy as  diverse  a.s  ours. 

The  inflation  which  Ls  eroding  the  buying 
pover  of  the  dollar  now  U  of  tiie  demai.d- 
piiU  type— meaning  that  excess  demand  is 
pulling  up  prices.  This  is  in  con-rast  to  the 
innation  v?hich  was  eroding  the  dollar  v,  hen 
the  first  freeze  was  announced  in  1971.  That 
was  of  the  cost-push  type — meaning  surging 
costs  of  labor  and  otiier  items  were  pushing 
up  prices.  Controls  could  and  did  -help  mod- 
erate that  type  of  infla'ion. 

The  only  miethods  that  will  curb  a  de- 
mand-null inflation  are  stiff  monetary  a-.id 
fi.sca!  policies.  One  fiscal  weapon  tliat  would 
work  would  be  tax  raises  that  would  lower 
demand  by  reducing  spendable  incr  me.=.  One 
monetary  weapon  that  would  work  v.ould  be 
c-.'rbs  on  installment  credit  liiai  would  lower 
demand  by  reducing  borrov.ir.g  to  buy.  Both 
v.eapons  were  considered  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
r.iini-,tratir)ii  and  both  were  rejected — ioav- 
ing  a  package  many  critics  feel  is  not  only 
too  late  but  also  too  h'tle  to  be  efiective. 

Ovir  economy  cannot  keep  spiral ing  tip- 
v,ard  at  this  pace,  and  it  ls  already  clearly 
heading  toward  a  slowdown  or  a  recession. 
But  right  now.  the  business  boom  Ls  at  the 
s-age  where  demands  for  credit  will  be  bal- 
looning on  all  sides.  Only  the  Federal  Res- 
erve is  batiling  this  inflntjona.'-v  force  bv 
tightening  credit  policy. 

-A  tightened  credit  policy  means  higher  in-  . 
terest  rates— and  if  you  nuist  borrow  money, 
higher    interest    rates   translate   into   higher 
cos-s   of   doing   business   or   higher  costs  of 
living. 

Of  course.  Inflation  could  be  stopped  by 
an  economic  slump  so  severe  that  it  sent  un- 
<mployment  soaring  and  bankruptcies  sky- 
rocketing. That  would  sla-sh  demand  and 
hold  down  wage  increases.  But  it  would  be  .^o 
criminal  a  "cure"  as  to  be  unthinkable 

It  is  against  this  background  that  ycu 
must  weigh  the  private  admi^.sions  of  ad- 
mini.stratlon  officials  that  thev  are  discour- 
cced.  that  they  don'<  know  how  to  cope  with 
the  innation  problem,  that  thev  have  little 
hope  their  eflort.s  will  be  successful  and  that, 
at  the  very  best,  progress  toward  a  more 
tolerable  annual  rate  of  rise  in  living  costs 
will  be  slow. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  rou 
must  look  for  the  controls  which  will  be 'in- 
troduced in  Pha.se  IV  and  that  will  remain  a 
part  of  our  economy  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  the  Nixon  adminL^tration  is  now  pre- 
p.ired  to  acknow  ledge. 

It  Ls  again.st  this  b.ickground  that  you 
must  learn  on  your  own  how  to  handle  your 
family  finances  so  that  you  get  the  maxi- 
mum mileage  out  of  a  steadily  siirinking 
d.'Uar. 


SHOULD  ALL  CARS  IN  ALL  TOWNS 
GET  8  MILES  TO  THE  GALLON 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP    Tr.XAS 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSFNTATIVES 

Mnridcip.  June  25.  1973 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  (lean  air  laws  rai.se  the  immediate  Is- 
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.'^ue  as  to  how  far  should  we  go  with  auto 
emissions.  And  the  folks  back  home  are 
asking  why  new  cars  cost  more  to  build. 
TDo  we  need  the  same  rules  for  a  country 
towi*  as  a  metropolitan  city?  Must  all 
cars  Be  cut  dov.n  to  an  8  miles  to  a  gal- 
lon schedule?  Today  the  coiuiiry  is  fac- 
ing a  pasoli'ic  .-hortage  dnd  looking  for 
v.ays  to  have  .rasolme  go  further — not 
less  mileage.  I  just  read  an  interesting 
'uackground  article  by  Burt  Schorr  of  the 
Wall  Street  Jo'urnal.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  his  comments  in  the  i.ssue  cf 
May  18,  197,3,  and  the  analysis  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journals  Burt  Schorr. 
How  Badly  Do  Yor  Want  Clean  Air'' 
Sooner  than  tiiey  realize,  Americans  m.iy 
have  to  choose  between  the  automobiles  they 
love  and  the  clean  air  they  say  they  want. 

Tiie  necessity  for  choice  may  not  be  ob- 
vious yet.  Every  10  days  Detroit  announces 
that  yet  another  new  car  sales  record  has 
been  smashed.  And  the  recent  decision  by 
tlie  government  to  give  automakers  a  one- 
>ear  reprieve  from  tough  1975-modcl  air  pol- 
lauon  standard.?  was  a  viiitory  of  Surto  lor 
the  internal  combustion  engine, 

Ju.st  the  same,  the  1970  Clean  A:r  Act  is  be- 
pinning  to  pose  fundamental  quesiiuns  abjut 
the  nation's  economic  and  psychological  de- 
pendence on  the  automobile.  .As  the  principal 
r.utlior  of  that  law.  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
iD.,  Me.),  declared  recently:  "America — the 
most  advanced  and  dependent  automotl\e 
EO'iety  in  the  world — ha;>  now  readied  a  time 
of  testing  with  the  automobile.  " 

In  es.-ence,  the  act  sets  strict  air  pollution 
standards  for  metropolitan  areas  as  a  wliole. 
and  urban  planners  already  are  finding  that 
ll:e  only  way  to  meet  them  will  be  to  drasti- 
cally limit  the  number  of  cars  on  the  streets, 
Tiic  law's  potential  impact  is  most  starkly 
evident  in  tlie  smog-ridden,  tramc-clcgged 
.  Los  Angeles  basin.  The  Environmental  Pr(  - 
tection  Agency  has  tentatively  concluded 
that  the  only  way  to  clean  up  m  the  air  in 
the  b.asin  may  be  a  gasoline  ratloninc  svstem 
aimed  at  lowering  consumption  by  as  mucli 
as  8J  Even  if.  as  now  seems  possible,  this 
Draconian  measure  is  modified  in  practice, 
the  law  seems  certain  to  compel  that  area  'o 
reexamine  its  historic  dependence  on  the 
automobile. 

-Meanwhile  in  Denver.  Washington.  Seattle. 
Houston,  New  York  and  other  pollution- 
plagued  metropolitan  areas,  state  and  loci 
officials  are  contemplating  previouslv  ui- 
thlnkable  .steps  <•  These  restrictiot-.s  include 
limits  on  downtown  driving,  public  transit  as 
an  alternative  to  the  private  auto  and  local 
auto  eml.ssion  Inspection  programs. 

Nor  does  the  po-ential  scope  of  the  law  erd 
there  It  also  has  a  potential  for^limlti:  c 
real  estate  developments  that  would  genera-c 
unacceptible  amounts  of  traffic. 

States  already  are  obligated  bv  the  law  to 
halt  further  concentration  of  factories,  power 
plants  or  other  stationary  emission  sources 
where  air  pollution  is  at.  or  close  to.  un- 
healthy levels.  (The  efficacv  of  pollution  con- 
trol devices,  of  course,  would  be  a  considtr.i- 
tion  in  any  state  decision  i 

"COMPLEX  SOVRCE"  JMPI.UATIONS 

Now  the  EP.A  has  coined  a  term  with  st:;! 
greater  implications  for  an  automotive 'so- 
ciety— the  "complex  source."  It  refers  to 
sports  st.-idiums.  shopping  centers,  parking 
garages,  highway  Intersections,  or  anv  other 
manmade  structures  whose  use  would  gen- 
erate unacceptably  high  accumulations  of 
auto  emissions. 

The  EPA  is  proposing  that  the  states,  or 
local  agencies  they  designate,  review  con- 
struction plans  for  such  projects,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  public  comment.  To  name  a 
project  acceptable,  it  might  only  require  a 
relatively  easy  desien  chance  such  as  expat. d- 
ii-g  emr.mce  ,i::d  exit  ramps  for  freercr  tra:- 
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flc  flows.  EPA  lawyers  say.  But  If  the  project 
simply  were  loo  large  for  adjacent  streets  to 
handle  the  traffic  anticipated,  for  example, 
construction  could  he  blocked  until  plans 
were  ."scaled  down. 

Did  Coni:res>.  which  has  been  dealing  gln- 
p<?rly  with  federa!-.state  land  use  comrol  pro- 
posals for  two  years  without  solid  results  thus 
far.  really  want  all  of  this  to  happen? 

Djliniieiv  nor,  believes  one  EPA  oirui.il  who 
deals  regularly  with  lawmakers.  He's  con- 
VI. iced  that  'half  the  people  on  the  Hill  didn't 
have  the  fogcie.-t  notion  of  what  they  were 
votiii":  for"  back  In  1970. 

Actuallv.  thouch.  it  can  be  ,<irL;ued  that 
the  politicians— if  not  the  general  public — 
had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  they  were 
potting  into.  Even  though  the  act  s  reference 
to  rcotraints  on  the  automobile  wr.s  buried 
in  a  line  of  Section  110.  explanations  of  what 
It  all  meant  wej-ent  lacking. 

The  line  it.self  rctiuircd  tha'  s'-.'c  clean  air 
pi  ini  comply  with  federal  staiidards  by  means 
"including  but  not  limited  to  Ir.nd-use  and 
trar.sportation  controls."  SpelUnLt  this  our, 
the  committee  report  on  the  orii'inal  Senate 
bill,  which  was  passed  without  opnosition. 
stated  that  "as  much  as  75';  of  tlie  traffic 
m.ay  have  to  be  restricted  in  certain  lart'e 
nietropolr.ui  area.s"  during  the  1075-85  dec- 
ade when  Iow-c!n:s>ion  vehicles  generallv 
will  be  replacing  uncontrolled  and  partially 
C'-'n'rolled   older   models 

For  a  nation  addicted  to  rolling  through 
life  on  rubber  tir^s.  that's  wi'h'-irawn!  oti  an 
awe:ome  scale  Even  Mr.  Rtickelshaus,  who 
wa.s  the  man  in  charge  of  making  it  happen 
until  he  assumed  temporary  cominanc!  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  sees  few 
signs  of  public  acceptance  thtis   far. 

"The  public  is  very  ambivalent,"  he  says. 
"They  want  clean  air  tomorrow  and  they 
don't  see  why  thev  can't;  have  It.  'Vet  they 
don  t  re.ili<;e  that  ilie  chanee  of  life-style  re- 
ciu.red  may  be  a  change  in  their  own  Jifc- 
iiyle." 

l:i  Los  Angeles,  which  Mr.  P.uckelshaus 
calls  the  'worst  possible  place"  to  try  to 
break  "he  driving  habit,  public  reaction  to 
the  talk  of  gasoline  rationing  has  been  one 
of  shock,  outrage  and  dire  predictions  of  eco- 
nomic depresiion.  Fartly  as  a  result.  Mr, 
Ruckelshaus  has  sugcested  that  the  law  be 
amended  to  allow  EPA  more  llexlbiiiiy  lo 
deal  witii  Southern  California's  unique  topo- 
graphical and  climatic  problems.  Indeed. 
Congress  eventually  may  well  e.xempt  Los 
Angeles  from  some  of  ti:e  strictest  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Even  so,  Los  Angeles  is  taking  a  hard  lock 
at  ways  to  do  without,  the  automobile  or,  at 
least,  to  control  its  eflecls.  The.se  range  from 
a  big  expansion  of  the  local  bus  system  to  ul- 
tra-.^trict  automobile  inspections.  And  de- 
spite some  holdout,  states,  similar  alterna- 
tives are  beii.g  debated  in  mu.:h  of  the  rest 
ol  the  nation. 

SO.ME    T.\RGETS 

New  York  City,  for  example.  Is  aiming  at 
a  78  redaction  in  carbon  monoxide  levels 
and  a  67  .  cut  m  hydrocarbons  to  bring  its 
air  in  compliance  with  federal  air  quality 
ilandards.  To  a'.hie-. e  this,  it  plans  restraints 
on  taxi  cruising  reductions  of  parking  space, 
hew  bridge  '(,iN  ai.d  limitations  on  truck  de- 
livc-ries  All  inetropolilan  area  vehicles  aNo 
will  be  subjectpd  t(>  regular  enii-.-^ioiis  In- 
.spection  and  maintenance 

For  the  Virginia  suburban  couii'ir-s  across 
the  Potomac  from  Washington,  liie  targets 
.ire  55':  ie:-,s  carbon  monoxide  and  60"  less 
livdrc/f.arbor.-;  by  1977.  State  ofTiclals  plan  to 
impose  a  $2  a  day  parking  surcharge  in  high 
flensity  employment  centers,  arrange  the 
purcha*  of  1,300  additional  transit  busts  to 
.serve  the  area  and  create  a  carpool  informa- 
tion sy.-.tcm  with  preferential  parking  tor 
sh.i.'ed  cars. 

The  Texas  State  A;r  Pollution  Contr'.l 
Board  already  la  coiii.ldering  legal  action   lo 
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block  such  EPA  regulations,  if  they  become 
linal,  as  contrary  to  the  Constitution's  due 
process  clause.  The  federal  proposal  means 
"government  control  of  the  ^developer  of 
the  state,  "  a.ssert3  board  member  James  D. 
Abrams,  an  El  Paso  contractor,  who  adds 
that  this  wouUi  be  "a  very  dangerous  thing." 
The  true  test  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  its  abil- 
ity to  shove  Americans  out  of  the  driver's 
seat  and  halt  pouring  of  concrete,  is  still  sev- 
er.ll  years  away.  Some,  like  Harvard  econo- 
mist John  P.  Kain,  doubt  that  ihe  public 
will  tolerate  any  such  extreme  changes  in 
their  livc.^.  once  the  costs  and  heneflis  "arc 
fully  articulated. " 


EMIGRATION  RIOHTS  FOR 
SOVIET  JEW.S 


KCN.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NLW    Y0.1K 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTA TIVES 
Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  thi.s 
past  week  the  American  people  have 
wati  hed  with  preat  interest  the  vi.sit  to 
this  rount'-y  of  Soviet  Communist  Party 
leader  Leonid  I.  Brezluiev. 

On  of  the  ma,jor  concerns  voiced  to 
Mr.  Brezhnev  was  the  treatment  of  So- 
viet Jews,  in  particular  their  right  to 
emigrate  to  other  covuitries. 

Last  month  New  York  City  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  vi.sitcd  Mascow.  Seymour 
Graubard.  national  chairman  of  the 
Antidefamation  League  accompanied 
him  there.  The  following  are  his  i^ercep- 
t*ve  comments  on  that  visit: 

Com.mfnt:   Sevfn  Days  im  the  USSR. 
(By  Seymour  Graubard) 

It  is  one  thing  to  read  about  the  courage 
of  a  people  and  quite  another  to  srp  it  for 
oneself  During  seven  days  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  I  met  with  30  Soviet  Jews.  I  ai-n 
filled  with  admiration  for  their  courage,  ex- 
hilarated by  it.  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
foundly depressed  that  in  our  contemporary 
world  there  U  still  need  for  Jews  lo  be  cou- 
ra!Teou.s  if  they  want  to  remain  Jews. 

La-t  February.  Vladimir  F.  Promy.slov, 
Mayor  of  Moscow,  paid  an  official  visit  to 
John  V.  Lindsay.  Mayor  of  New  York.  They 
dlscu.s  ed  city  planning,  housing,  transpor- 
tation, and  many  problems  common  to  large 
cities  throughout  the  world.  Mayor  Lindsay, 
invited  to  visit  Moscow,  made  a.s  a  condi- 
tion of  the  return  visit  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  with  him  at  least  one  Ameri- 
can Jewish  leader,  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  meet  with  Soviet  Jews  and  to  dlscu:  s  with 
.Soviet  officials  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jews. 
I'  was  on  that  explicit  understanding  that 
I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Lindsay  to  join  lils  dele- 
gation, and  tliat  the  visit  took  place. 

We  arrived  in  the  .'soviet  Union  May  3.  In 
Moscow  and  then  in  Leningrad,  wo  met  with 
Jewuih  activists— mostly  scientists,  artists, 
journa.ists  and  other  prof(:.s,sionals — who  had 
applied  tor  and  been  denied  permits  to  leave 
tiie  USSR,  for  Irncl  and  with  those  whose 
opplications  had  been  pending  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  Tlie  members  of  neither  group 
had  given  up  hope.  And.  despite  the  fact  that 
ihcy  knew  the  government  was  aware  of  our 
"priva'e"  meetings  end.  Indeed,  that  the 
KGB  w;ts  recording  every  word  saiJ,  they 
J  poke  frankly.  "After  all,"  one  m  m  explained 
in  almost  flawless  EnglLsh.  "we  have  already 
made  our  feelings  clear  to  the  olllclals,  which 
Ls  why  the  secret  police  ha-s  files  on  u.s." 

I  doiit'  know  what  I  expected—  mavbc 
highly     emoilonal     meetings,     tears,     raised 
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voices,  expressions  of  indignation.  But  It 
wasn't  that  way  at  all.  Each  person  I  spoke 
with  recited  his  story  quietly,  factually,  often 
with  humor  and  with  a  perspective  of  the 
problems  faced  not  ony  by  Soviet  Jews  but 
1../  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  had  made  their  choice  deliberatciv 
and  after  much  thought.  They  knew  that 
to  apply  for  emigration  meant  dismissal  from 
their  jobs,  isolation  from  their  fellow  profes- 
sionals, harassment  by  ihe  KGB  and.  most 
Ukelv.  impris.Tiinu'nt  ou  a  v.irictv  of  trumped 
up  charyes.  Eiill  they  had  applied.  They  ac- 
cepted the  cert;'.ir.ty  of  these  difliculties  be- 
cause the;;  sought  individual  freedom  for 
themselves  and  especially  for  their  children. 

W!-.en  Cjuesiioned  about  anli-Semitisin. 
each  pave  the  same  answers.  It  was  pointed 
out  tliat  m  the  lirst  years  of  the  revolution. 
Lenin  did  his  best  to  eradicate  the  centuries- 
old  ani!-.;emiti.,m  that  existed  under  the 
C^ars.  But  under  Stalin  there  was  a  resur- 
gence of  anti-Semitism,  with  official  approval. 
'I'iie  post-war  alleged  "Jewish  Doctors  Plot" 
engineered  by  Stalin  was  the  signal  for  the 
sujjpressed  anti-Semitism  to  become  overt 
or.i  e  more. 

Tlx'reafter.  I  v.ns  told,  many  Jewish  stu- 
dents found  it  difficult  to  obtain  admission 
to  tiniversi'i-ies.  Jewish  administrators  discov- 
er.^d  that  they  were  no  longer  considered  eli- 
gi'ole  for  promotion.  Anti-Semitic  publica- 
tions becnme  common  under  the  euphemism 
of  "anti-Zionism."  Matters  worsened  afer 
the  Six  Day  War  v. hen  Soviet  policy  became 
e-,  en  m're  aliened  with  the  Arabs'. 

I  v.as  told  repeatedly  that  the  head  of  eatli 
family,  if  he  remained  quiet,  could  have  ccn- 
timied  v.'ithcut  difficulty  in  his  present  posi- 
ti  .n.  but  that  his  children  and  their  children 
inc.  itably  v.xuld  suffer  the  consequences  of 
anti-Semitism  and  of  a  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  their  cultural  heritage.  So  they  could 
not  remain  quiet  or  close  their  eves  to  what 
the  future  held.  Each  had  gone  through  the 
arduous  procedures  of  amassing  the  neces- 
sary documentation  and  applying  for  the 
p:ipers  that  v.'ould  allow  emigration. 

Tliey  told  me  that  the  government  had 
long  considered  the  desire  to  leave  an  act  of 
disloyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union.  From  the 
Kremlin's  point  of  view,  they  said,  if  so  many 
Jev.s  were  permitted  to  leave,  the  govern- 
ment might  have  problems  with  other  ethnic 
groups.  From  their  point  of  wcv;.  they  said. 
this  was  unlikely  since  official  exit  pc-rmiis 
are  granted  only  to  those  seeking  to  rejoin 
the-r  familie-;.  "The  other  ethnic  groups." 
K'lld  one  man  with  a  taut  grin,  "do  not  have 
many  relatives  in  Israel  or  elsewhere."  He 
fairl.  too.  that  of  all  the  ethnic  groups  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  only  the  Jews  are  landless,  an- 
other reason  for  wanting  to  go  lo  Israel. 

In  an  interesting  departure,  we  met  with 
.'^o\en  of  the  Soviet  Je'.vs,  not  in  their  homes. 
but  in  the  state. suite  of  the  plush  Hotel  So- 
vietskaya  where  the  government  puts  up  its 
honored  guests.  Mayor  Lindsay  had  mad-.- 
phm.s  to  meet  them  in  their  homes  but 
his  ho'~t,  Mayor  Promyslov,  was  concerned 
about  "propriety"  anci  insisted  that  thev 
come  to  see  us  instead.  The  seven,  led  by  Dr. 
Bctijamin  Levich,  tlie  world-famous  thei'ret- 
I'-al  physicist  who  was  fired  by  Moscow  Uni- 
vrsity  p.ftor  applying  for  an  exit  visas  in 
1072,  iii'-hided  some  of  the  most  outspoken 
critics  of  Soviet  emigration  policies.  The;, 
rame  to  the  liotcl — and  Ahiyor  Lindsay  pro- 
vided cake  and  wine,  at  the  expense  of  hi.s 
.Soviet  hosts. 

Professor  Levich  Is  now  a  scientific  worker 
at  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  lowly 
jtib  ($,036  a  month  against  .$1,200  he  formerlv 
earned)  from  which  he  may  also  he  ousted. 
His  wife,  a  translator,  is  now  without  work. 
His  .sons,  one  of  whom  won  his  doctorate 
vshen  he  was  20.  the  youngest  in  Soviet  his- 
tory, are  both  being  harassed  because  of  the 
application  to  leave  and  have  been  removed 
from     positions    commensurate    with     their 
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training.  (A  few  days  after  my  return  to  the 
United  States,  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Mrs.  Levich  who  told  me  her  son,  Yev- 
geny, had  been  arrested  and  sent  to  a  mili- 
tary camp  in  Siberia.)  Others  in  the  group, 
also  ousted  from  their  professional  Jobs,  are 
now  unemployed  or  working  as  laborers  and 
dishwashers. 

At  Mayor  Lindsay's  insistence,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  join  him  at  a  conference  held  with 
Boris  T.  Shumilln.  deputy  minister  of  in- 
ternal affairs.  (I  was  refused  permission  to 
attend  Mayor  Lindsay's  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Alexei  Kosygin.)  Mr.  Shumilln,  in 
answer  to  argument*  in  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews,  stressed  that  the  right  lo  exit  was  a 
matter  of  internal  Soviet  concern  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  people  who  submitted 
tlieir  papers  in  proper  form  were  allowed  to 
leave.  He  pointed  out  that  nearly  30,000  had 
left  last  year  and  that  they  were  leaving  at 
the  same  rate  in  1973.  He  asked  Mayor  Lind- 
say how  many  Je^jish  New  Y'orkers  left  to 
reside  in  Israel.  Mf:  Lindsay  pointed  out  that 
the  U.S.  government  allows  its  citizens  to 
go  and  come  freely.  He  said  that  perhaps 
1.000  New  York  Jews  a  year  go  to  Israel  for 
permanent  residence  but  many  more  go  to 
visit  and  our  government  does  not  keep 
track. 

He  told  Mr.  Shumilln  that  giving  Soviet 
Jews  the  right  to  leave  would  vastly  improve 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  image  throughout  the  world. 
He  said  thai  Americans  in  particular  simply 
cannot  understand  why  restrictions  should 
be  imposed,  why  Jews  who  apply  for  exit  im- 
mediately lose  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Shumilln  reminded  us  that  the  educa- 
tion tax  had  been  dropped  and  that  this  new 
policy  will  probably  continue  for  the  next 
several  years.  He  made  no  comment  on  the 
fact  that  lifting  tlie  education  tax  is  un- 
important if  Soviet  Jews  are  still  prevented 
Irom  leaving  and  discnminated  against  for 
even  trying  to  leave. 

There  was  nothing  new  or  different  in 
Mr.  Shumilm's  statement.s.  Tliey  followed 
the  official  Soviet  line.  What  was  new  and 
different  was  the  meeting  itself,  tlie  candid- 
ness  of  Mayor  Lindsay's  comments,  and  my 
participation  as  an  American  Jew.  In  this 
nation  wliich  deals  in  Rcalpolitik.  the  deputy 
minister  of  internal  atinirs  was  willing  to 
discuss  tlie  topic  of  Soviet  Jews  with"  us. 
What  did  it  mean? 

To  me  it  meant  tha'  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  and  other  Amer- 
ican Jewish  agencies  to  keep  ihe  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  before  the  public  have  had 
even  more  effect  than  we  realized.  At  a 
time  when  the  U  S  S.R.  is  .seeking  American 
acceptance  in  order  to  improve  the  econ- 
omy. Western  reaction  to  restrictions  against 
Soviet  Jews  can  stand  in  the  way.  The  So- 
viets, then,  have  a  choice.  They  can  cither 
keep  trying  to  convince  us  that  there  are 
no  restrictions,  or  they  can  remove  them.  I 
believe  that  continued  pressure  by  Ameri- 
cans, backed  by  the  leaders  of  our  govern- 
ment, can  lead  to  a  luting  of  the  restrictions 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  United  States  trade. 

Hopefully,  a  result  of  our  seven  days  may 
be  the  granting  of  relief  to  a  number  of  So- 
viet Jews  awaiting  exit  permits.  FYom  the 
Soviet  point  of  view,  that  would  be  an  im- 
portant symbol  of  good  will  toward  New  York 
City,  the  center  of  trade  and,  in  large  meas- 
ure, of  the   .American  Jewish  community. 

In  the  end,  it  would  seem.  Western  ino- 
rality  will  have  little  to  do  with  US  S.R.  at- 
titudes toward  Its  Jewish  citizens.  If  Amer- 
icans find  this  hard  to  accept,  the  Soviet 
Jews  have  accepted  it  long  ago.  'T'his  is  why 
they  can  talk  about  their  situation  so  mat- 
ter of  factly,  without  emotion,  and  with  such 
a  clear  perspective  of  the  linkage  between 
their  own  problems  and  those  of  the  US  S  R 
Itself. 
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CONSIDERATIONS       ON       FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mj.  Speaker,  as  a 
long-time  proi^onent  of  strict  gun  con- 
trol,  I  was  interested  to  receive  a  letter 
recently  from  Mr.  James  B.  Sullivan.  At- 
tached to  Mr.  Sullivan's  letter  was  a  doc- 
ument he  wrote  containing  his  major 
observations  and  conclusions  on  firearms 
control  after  5  years  of  study  of  the  gun 
problem.  Mr,  Sullivan  is  a  board  member 
of  the  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms- Policy.  His  thoughts  on  this 
subject  are  all  the  more  extraordinary 
and  significant.  I  think,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  lives  in  Minot,  N.  Dak., 
where,  I  imagine,  his  views  and  his  in- 
sight on  the  gun  problem  are  not  widely 
:  shared.  Mr.  Sullivan's  "Considerations 
on  Federal  Firearms  Control  Legisla- 
tion" follows: 

CoN-tsinFR.-KTIONs    ON    FEDERAL    FlRF.AF.MS    CON- 
TROL Legisl.\tion 

Let  us  afknowledge  that  no  country  has 
e. er  controlled  gun  crime  wi'hout  gun  con- 
trol. 

let  us  admit  that  the  most  heavily 
armed  populace  on  earth  is  the  least  pro- 
tected from  gun  crime. 

Let  us  control  all  sales  of  lethal  weapons 
as  we  control  sales  of  lethal  poisons  and  ex- 
plosives. 

Let  us  outlaw  certain  handguns  as  we  have 
outlawed  switch-blade  knives. 

Let  us  license  our  gun  owners  as  we  license 
other  persons  whose  actions  involve  human 
coiftaci. 

Let  us  guard  our  lethal  weapons  as  securely 
as  we  guard  legal  documents  and  valuables 
and  let  us  regi.'=ter  our  weapons  for  respon.-i- 
bility  and  recoverability.  if  stolen. 

let  us  be  as  preventive  about  gun  crimes 
as  about  illicit  drug  traftic. 

Let  us  understand  that  in  gun  control 
iiiatterj  we  are  a  citizenry  in  common  and 
that  gun  owners — 60  percent  of  whom  favor 
li'-ensing — face  the  same  taxes  and  risks  as 
nonowners. 

let  us  ignore  firearms  control  with  the 
rer-soning  that  less  dangerous,  less  accurate 
and  less  frequent Iv  used  objects  also  can 
kill. 

Let  us  recognize  that  the  use  of  firearms 
as  murder  weapons  has  increased  by  75  per- 
cent over  the  last  decade  while  other  methods 
have  remained  relatively  constant. 

Let  us  remember  that  a  gun  in  the  wrong 
hands  in  the  home  is  jusr  as  dangerous  and 
as  costly  as  a  concealed  weapon  in  criminal 
hands  in  the  street. 

Let  us  realize  that  society  is  guilty  of  cntne 
not  only  when  we  fail  to  ijring  the  criminal 
to  Justice  but  also  when  we  do  not  withhold 
weapons  from  ex-felons,  mental  incompet- 
ents, addict,^,  alcoholics,  etc. 

Let  us  concede  that  few  criminals  are 
crafty,  resourceful,  affluent  types  who  would 
have  access  to  guns  in  attrition. 

Let  us  listen  to  our  leading  criminologists, 
enforcement  experts  and  crime  study  com- 
missions on  pun  proliferation  and  pun  crime. 

Let  us  note  that  our  Jail  sentence.s  already 
are  more  severe  than  western  Europe's 

Let  us  aid  in  law  enforcement  by  safe- 
guarding our  law  enforcement  officers  from 
easily  acqtilred  weaporu;. 

Let  us  discourage  gun  ouner.-.hip  for  per- 


sonal protection  In  an  age  when  many  alert, 
armed  policemen  are  being  gunned  to  death. 

Let  us  prohibit  ownership  which  is  not  in- 
terested enough  to  license  and  register  and 
which  only  provides  a  source  of  guns  foi 
thieves. 

Let  us  accept  this  small  addition  to  Amer- 
ican paperwork  as  an  insignificant  incon- 
venience and  a  minimum  expen.se. 

Let  iLs  ponder  ho-.v  much  more  ihe  publit. 
pays  when  the  gun  criminal  pays  his  debt  lo 
society. 

Let  us  dismiss  the  folly  of  small  arms  civil 
defense  in  an  age  of  powerful  and  sophisti- 
cated v.eapons  and  let  us  reason  that  there 
•vvould  be  no  political  or  commercial  incentivo 
fi  r  confiscation- 
Let  us  leave  the  meaning  of  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  US.  Constitution  to  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  and  with  the  fact  ve 
have  20,000  gun  laws. 

Let  us  accelerate  gun  control  to  protect 
the  public  as  v.e  have  protected  the  public 
V.  ith  food  and  drug  laws,  medical  licenses  and 
mine  and  factory  safety. 

Let  us  adopt  this  social  reform  142  \ears 
after  gun  registration  wa-s  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, ju.st  as  v.e  adopted  old-age  Insurar.ce  55 
year-;  xifter  Germany  s;  a  minimum  wage  -54 
years  after  New  Zealand's,  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  24  ySears  after  Great 
Britain's.  ; 

Let  us  try  to  conservi  lives,  money  and 
gccds  that  could  be  lost  io  gun  crime  as  we 
try  to  conserve  natural  resources  and  other 
endowments. 

Let  us  put  domestic  tranquility  and  the 
right  to  life  ahead  of  commercial  profits. 

Let  us  legislate  meaningful  gun  crj^j^i^l 
laws  in  order  that  Americans  v.  iiy^pSfless 
and  Meed  less  and  die  less. 


FUNDING  FREEZE  ON  PUBLIC  HOUS- 
ING IN  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

Of     C.^LIFORNL\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha\'e  sent 
letters  to  directors  of  housing  authori- 
ties in  California  asking  what  have  been 
the  specific  eiTects  of  the  funding  freeze 
for  public  housing  on  the  current  and 
future  plans  of  their  local  programs. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Cook,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Berkeley  Housing  Authority, 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  st;Uemcnt  he 
gave  before  an  ad  hoc  congressional 
hearing  held  by  Congre.ssman  Ro.\.i\LD  V. 
Dellums. 

As  legislators  who  must  formulate 
public  housing  jwlicy.  we  must  not  per- 
mit the  frustrations  and  concerns  of 
housing  program  administrators  to  go 
unheeded. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  the  full  text  of  Mr  Cook's 
statement  follows: 

Sr.MrMFNT  OF  Thumbs  M    Cook 

I  am  Thomas  M  Cook.  Executne  Dire,  to- 
of  the  Berkeley  Housmng  .'\uthorny  and  the 
Berkeley  Redevelopment  Agency.  These 
Agencies  arc  responsible  for  carrying  ou;  sev- 
eral programs  m  Berkeley : 

Tlie  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Program 
f<^r  low  Income  families,  consisting  of  1100 
units; 

The  Neighborhood  De\e!opment  Program 
which  consists  of  the  West  Berkeley  Indus- 
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trial  Park  and  the  Savo  Island  Rede-. elop- 
nieiit  Area: 

Provision  of  relocation  assistance  to  any 
person  who  is  displaced  by  go\ernmeiit  ac- 
tion in  Berkeley. 

I  would  like  to  discu.ss  tlie  effect.s  of  the 
recent  hou.slng  moratorium  and  otlier  pro- 
posed fundmt'  cutbacks  upon  our  prot;ranis. 
I  also  wish  to  oiithne  several  possible  wavs  of 
infliiencinir  the  Administration  to  lift  tlie 
nioratorunn  and  release  lunds. 

I.F.ASID    lIOVSI.Vl. 

Tlie  January  5.  197.3  moratorium  on  .-.ub- 
sidizcd  housing;  will  ha\e  two  dr.i.^iic  effect-^ 
on  Berkeley's  Lea.-ed  Housing  Pro-ram  Ap- 
proval of  our  application  for  funding  of  50O 
more  leased  liou-sing  units,  alreadv  pendi.'K 
lor  two  years,  will  be  further  deU-ycd,  This 
■will  mean  that  the  families  on  our  waitint,' 
list  will  have  to  wail  ju.st  that  much  longer. 
la  July  1971  the  IIGO  unit  quota  in  our 
pre.^ent  contract  was  tised  up.  Thu.s,  Icr 
nearly  two  years,  families  on  the  waiting  li.-i 
cannot  be  housed  until  an  existing  Ica.vjU 
housing  unit  falls  vacant. 

Secondly,  the  moratorium  has  prevented 
HUD  from  approving  a  fund  increase  de- 
signed to  financially  stabilize  our  present 
program  T«o  and  a  half  years  ago  we  re- 
quested an  amendment  to  our  present  con- 
tract to  increase  the  annual  suhidy  from 
■«1.248.I20  to  *1,752.344.  Tliis  amendment  was 
to  cover  increased  costs,  such  as  rents  we 
must  pay  to  owner-,  of  the  units  which  we 
lpa.-e  (Our  present  contract  was  executed 
m  July  I<»G<J  and  ilie  amounts  in  this  con- 
tract were  br.scd  upon  IMS  private  market 
rentals  )  In  December  1972  our  Board  ac- 
cepted a  contract  amendment  offered  by 
HUD  for  approximately  one-third  of  the  re- 
tiue-ted  Increase,  however.  HUD  did  not  ex- 
ecute this  contract  amendmenl  becau.-^e  of 
the  housing  moratorium. 

A  hnaiicial  crisis  could  re.sult  from  this 
failure  to  act  At  present  the  Housing  Au- 
thority is  dipping  into  ius  reserves  at  tlie  rate 
of  approximatelv  jio  ouo  per  month.  We  pro- 
ject a  dehclt  of  $100, nno  tor  next  fi.scal  year 
If  additional  fimdmg  is  not  approved,  we 
may  need  to  take  oi  e  or  more  oi  the  follow- 
ing drastic  measures: 

1.  Reduce  the  .^ize  of  the  prot;ram  and  u.se 
the  contract  authority  thus  freed  up  to  keep 
the  remaining   program  solvent 

2.  Establish  a  graded  rent  .schedule.  Under 
.such  a  system  somewhat  hig'ner  Income 
loased  housing  applicants  would  be  hoiLsed 
sooner  and  the  very  low  income  applicant 
would  have  to  wait  in  line  much  longer 
than  at  present 

■i.  Reduce  esiential  serM^es.  such  as  main- 
tenaiue  and  repair  of  lea.sed  housing  units. 

1.  Reque.^i  a  contribution  fr.,ni  the  Ci'v  of 
Berkeley. 

5,  Roques:  that  HUD  place  tlie  Hou;ing 
Authority   in  rtrei\-ers!-.ip 

'J  Refuse  to  renew  lease^;  (Jii  units  in 
wiiii-h  iniusu;Uiy  low  m.-onie  fiinilles  reside 
On  such  inut-s  the  gap  between  income  and 
outgo  currently  exceeds  the  Federal  stib- 
bldy  applicable  to  such   units 

NtlGllBORHOOU    DFVKI  iiI'.MENr    I'l'.'CiRAM 

The  Admini.-trati'.n  h.is  also  threatened 
siiarply  red^iced  funding  of  Berkeley's  Nelgh- 
I.  .rhf.<;d  Development  Program  starting  July 
1  I'>7:3  We  understand  that  the  purpose  of 
^uch  cutbacks  L,  to  smooth  thu  transition 
to  special  community  development  revenue 
sharing  which  the  Adminihtnitlon  hopes 
Congre.-s  will  enact  and  make  etiective  by 
•Uilv  1.  1074  lit  should  be  noted  that  HUD 
h.is  pre\iou;-ly  reserved  fund.,  required  to 
complete  the  Wes'  Beikeley  Indu.v.rial  Park 
Urban  Renewal  Project  ai:d  that  the  Xelgh- 
borhcK^  Development  Program  ne  contract 
uith  HUD  lor  a  portion  of  tliese  linid^  each 
W-'ar  I 

The  propoised  funding  cutiiack,  v,.,ria  ad- 
'.cr-ely  a:!eL:  Berkelevs  NDP  li,  several  Aays: 
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1.  Some  of  the  lunds  previously  reserved 
icr  the  West  Berkeley  Industrial  Park  could 
be  lost  As  of  July  1,  1973  HUD  may  not  per- 
mit us  to  use  the  remainder  of  these  previ- 
(•usly  re.5erved  funds.  Then  if  there  is  a 
switcliover  to  special  revenue  sharing  on  July 
1.  1974.  Berkeley  would  lose  these  funds  in 
the  transition  This  would  mean  that  Berke- 
ley may  need  to  u.se  the  new  special  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  complete  the  Industrial 
Pnrk  rather  than  other  programs  which  the 
community  may  u  ish  to  undertake.  The  pre- 
viously reserved  fimds  could  no  longer  be 
u.srd  for  the  Industrial  Park. 

2.  Reduced  funding  levels  would  slowdown 
progress  in  achieving  a  primary  goal  of  the 
West  Berkeley  Indu.strial  Park— 000  addi- 
tional jobs.  For  example,  roughly  65';  of 
the  iiropertv  in  the  prnject  proposed  for  pur- 
chase has  been  purchased.  Acquisition  of 
the  remaining  property  is  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  saleable  sites  for  job  produc- 
ing firms,  including  companies  wnhm  the 
project  area  which  desire  to  expand. 

■i.  Our  application  for  next  vears"  NDP 
fu:-rtl!i('  includes  the  Savo  Island  area.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  .small  redevelopmen: 
nrea  is  to  provide  reasonably  priced  sites  for 
housing  within  the  means  oflow  and  mod- 
erate income  families.  HUD  encouraged 
Berk.'Iey  to  include  this  area  in  the  aoplica- 
tion  because  it  would  help  Berkeley  better 
met'  the  one  for  one  replacement  housing 
reqinrcmcnt-s  for  various  HUD  programs  in 
Ber'-toley  HUD  also  stated  that  funds  re- 
served for  the  West  Berkeley  Industrial  Park 
and  in  excess  r>f  iieed  for  this  project  could 
be  u  cd  for  the  Savo  Island  area. 

HUD  may  not  now  approve  funding  thi-. 
new  area,  even  though  no  new  tirban  renewal 
money  is  involved.  Two  reasons  are  being 
given : 

a.  Appj-.nval  of  the  <  ew  area  would  involve 
i;ew  lempornry  borrowing  and  new  land  pur- 
cha.^es.  This  would  supposedly  complicate 
the  swit(  hover  to  special  reveniie  sharing. 

b.  HTTD  is  no  longer  approving  urban  re- 
newal projects  which  involve  construction  of 
.subsidized  housing,  because  the  moratorium 
makes  -nch  hotisitig  infeasible. 

4    Several  homeowners  In  the  Savo  Island 
area  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  Federal  3' 
remodeling   loans  or  remodeling  grants,   be- 
cause  funds   lor  these  purposes  have  previ- 
ously been  impotmded. 

RFLOC.AIKjN 

Tiie  I',er;-eley  Redevelopment  Agent.-y  serves 
as  a  c'litral  relocation  agency  for  the  City. 
The  hojising  moratorium  w  ill  impede  our  re- 
location work.  For  example,  we  have  previ- 
ou.-iy  been  suoe.ssful  in  arranging  Section 
21".  1  interest  rate  loans  for  families  who 
must  lelocaie  and  w)io  desire  to  be  home- 
owners. In  several  instances  this  has  meant 
that  families  have  become  homeowners  for 
the  first  'ime.  The  moratorium  prevcnis  us 
fio.n  using  this  valuable  tool. 

What  tan  be  done  to  achieve  a  lif'ing  of 
the  moratorium  and  restoration  of  fiindmg 
cutbacks''  f^evfral  e.Toris  are  alreadv  iindtT- 
way. 

1.  The  National  Ad  Hoc  Housing  Coalition 
was  found  i;i  January  as  a  reaction  to  the 
Federal  Goverinncni's  decision  to  impomid 
futids.  lliis  org.mizalion  is  urging  each  .State 
and  eacli  City  to  .set  up  a  local  coalition  con- 
sisting of  a  cross-.section  of  people  affected 
bv  the  cuibacks.  I  would  like  to  urge  that 
Berkeley  organize  .such  a  coalition. 

2  I  understand  that  several  Congressmen 
have  .ubmitied  to  HUD  lists  of  each  project 
which  is  being  ailected  by  the  moratorium 
and  the  cutbacks.  In  some  Instances.  HUD 
ha.^  grained  relief  after  reviewing  these  lists. 
An  ellorl  is  t>elng  made  to  urge  each  Coii- 
gre.s.sinaii  to  submit  such  lists  to  dramatize 
the   hardship. 

■T.  iTie  succe.sses  of  the  pre.sent  pro.grams 
and  the  adver.se  eflects  of  the  moratorium 
and  cutbacks  need   wider  pul)licity.  An   ex- 
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ample  of  such  an  effort  is  the  Homes  for 
American  Day  held  early  this  week  In 
Washington. 

4.  People  and  organizations  should  be  more 
actively  encouraged  to  write  Congress  in 
support  of  its  etforts  to  secure  release  of 
funds. 

In  1949  the  Congress  set  a  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family.  This  lofty  goal  sliould 
no'  be  given  an  indecent  burial. 


MICHIGAN  CITY  NEWS-DISPATCH 
COMMENTS  ON  HANDICAPPED 
RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OK    I.NDUNA 
IN  TH."-'   KOU.se   of  representatives 

:ionday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  o.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  in.sert  in  the 
Recohd  tlie  text  of  a  fine  editorial  from 
the  June  15.  1973,  Michigan  City.  Ind., 
Ncws-Dispatcii  concerning  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children. 

The  Select  Education  Subcommittee, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  ha.s 
been  ron'^idering  legislation  in  thi.s  field 

Tlie  editorial  follow.s: 

H.\Nl.I' AIJ-ED    Rii;hts 

.Special  educuiion  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ica's estimated  seven  million  handicapped 
children  arc  i:i(  reusing  over  the  nation  at 
an  cncouragii'.g  tempo. 

Tins  is  the  report  of  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Martin 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
liroidicnpped  m  the  US.  OlHce  of  Education 
He  cues  two  si,'nificant  advances. 

First  i.-  tiae  "comprehensive,  dynamic  pro- 
gram" authorized  for  the  bureau  bv  Con- 
gress. Now  in  its  lifth  year,  the  bureau  is 
administering  a  reford-breakmg  program  of 
services  to  provide  and  stimulate  special 
education  for  the  handicapped,  including 
grants  to  -tates.  grants  tor  teacher  recruit- 
ment and  training,  for  teaching  materials, 
for  re-eirch  :ind  innovation  and  for  reL'ional 
resource  centers. 

Congress'  Uvolv  concern  for  education  for 
the  handicapped  is  evidenced  bv  the  fac; 
that  it  hps  increu.ed  BEH's  budget  from  $1 
million  the  sir.-;  year  to  $132  million  lor  the 
cori'.Mit  year.  • 

.Sr.j-.Tnrl.  ,a.-s  Dr.  Martin,  is  the  interven- 
tion of  the  pnv.PT  of  The  law. 

In  Ut-i.h  in  1971.  the  !;'.ates  presiding  jus- 
tice made  l«gal  historv  by  ruling  tliat  a 
hatidlcapped  child  has  The  same  right  as  a 
noiihaii'lirappod  child  to  a  tax-supported 
education,  Preticnnlv,  there  was  no  such 
.Slate  obligaiion. 

In  another  l-iii'Jmark  decision  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1971,  the  US,  Eastern  District  Court 
111  Philadelphia  ordered  that  all  mentally 
retarded  children  in  the  state  be  accorded 
acce.-,s  to  a  free  public  program  of  educalir.n 
iippropriate  to  their  learning  capacities. 

Also  in  1971.  Federal  District  Court  in 
Washington  ruled  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Education  could  not  plead 
l^ick  of  fund.s  for  lailins;  to  provide  a  public 
education  to  hatidicapped  and  emotlonallv 
disturbed  children 

Legi-.latures  and  courts  in  more  and  more 
st.'itns  are  as.serting  that  tax-supported  .spe- 
<'ial  education  for  handicapped  children  is 
not  merely  de  .irable  but  is  a  civil,  constitu- 
tional ritlu. 

'i'hese  court  decisions  and  legislative  en- 
ri,"Une;i»s  constitute  the  big!;est  break- 
through 111  the  long  history  of  the  uphj!; 
fight  tor  tlie  rights  of  America's  hanUu  apped 
children,'    I'.r,   Martin  savs. 
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Today,  35  states  have  some  form  of  man- 
datory law  providing  special  education  for 
the  handicapped.  Yet  there  remain  great  dif- 
ferences In  the  quantity  and  quality  of  edu- 
cational services  they  offer. 

A  child  born  In  one  state  may  have  four 
times  as  much  chance  of  receiving  special 
education  as  a  child  in  another  state.  Some 
states  have  fewer  than  20  per  cent  of  their 
handicapped  children  in  special  classes. 

Tliree  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  Handicapped  Children  compiled  the  most 
comprehensi\e  list  of  sources  for  education 
for  the  handicapped  ever  developed  and  in- 
vited parents  and  others  to  write  In  for  a 
list  of  all  schools  and  institutions  In  their 
area  liaving  such  programs.  During  the  1972 
fiscal  year,  it  received  mere  than  60.000  re- 
quests for  information. 

Its  all  free.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  Closer  Look,  Box  1492,  Washington  DC. 
20012. 
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POSSIBLE  EFFECTS  OF  WATER- 
GATE ON  AMERICA'S  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACm-.sETT.S 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  25,  1973 

Mr..  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  article.s  have  been  written  on  the 
Watergate  affair  and  its  consequence.sS 
Richard  Rovere  wrote  an  excellent  arti- 
cle in  tlT^  June  is.sue  of  the  New  Yorker 
that  covered  most  of  the  political  Issues 
Involved  and  also  discussed  the  possible 
effects  of  Watergate  on  America's  for- 
eign relations. 

A  particulariy  intere.sting  point  that 
Mr.  Rovere  discusses  is  that  a  possible 
side  effect  of  the  Watergate  affair  may  be 
a  redress  of  the  imbalance  between  con- 
gresi,ional  and  presidential  power. 

Mr.  Rovere  s  article  appears  below: 

LeTTFR   FltOM  Washincto.v 

rr,  June  1. 

The  Watergate  hearings  are  about  to  be 
resumed   in   the   Senate   Caucus  Room,  and 
there   is   pressure   on   the   Select   Committee 
chairman.   Senator  Sam   Ervin,  from  Archi- 
bald Cox,  the  special  prosecutor,  to  recess  the 
hearings  at  lea.st  until  the  grand  juries  and 
the  courts  have   finished   their  work— Cox's 
fear  evidently  being  that  the  nationallv  tele- 
VLsed  hearings  may  taint  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings by  too  much  pretrial  publicity    To 
this  the  Chairman  responds  with  the  a'sser- 
tion  that  it  is  far  more  important  to  get  the 
facts  before   the  public   than   to  put   a  few 
men  behind  bars.  The  Cliairman  is  also  under 
Eome  pr6.ssure,  from  both  inside  and  outside 
the  committee,  to  reverse  the  entire  pattern 
of  the  hearings,  which  has  been  to  que-stion 
the  foot  soldiers  first  and  then  move  on  to 
tho.'^e  in  the  high  command.  The  Chairman 
rejects  the  reversal   of  schedule  as  Illogical 
and  perhajjs  it   is.  btit  the  motive  of  those 
'«\ho  advocate  it  is  to  determine  as  qtiickly 
as  pcssible  whether  or  not  the  President  bears 
any  direct  culpability  bevond  that  which  he 
has  already  acknowledged.  This,  it  is  felt    is 
cf  prime  importance  to  the  orderly  conduct 
of  domestic  and,  foreign  affairs,  under  either 
President   Nixon   or.   if  he   resigns   or   is   re- 
moved from  olTice.  his  succe.ssor.  Even  if  the 
evidence   ju.stifies   the   Hou.se   in   avoiding   a 
vote  on  impeachment,  Watergate  has  already 
had    an    Immobilizing    effect    on    both    our 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  No  one  of 
competence  has  as  yet  judged  the  nature  of 
Its  Impact  overseas,   becaiLse  other  govern- 
ments either  have  been  careful   to  refrain 


from  cotnment  or  have  said  that  it  Is  a  strictly 
internal  affair  of  ours  and  would  lead  tq  no 
change  in  relations— a  polite  attitude  but.  In 
the  c:rcum.stances,  hardly  a  credible  one    iNo 
one  attributes  to  Watergate  the  lack  of  proc-,- 
ress  in  the  just  completed  Nixon-Pompldou 
talks    in   Iceland,   however,   for   the    French 
government    hivs   rarely    in   the   past    fifteen 
years  found  common  ground  with  us.)   It  is 
the  practice  of  diplomats  the  world  over  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  the  standing  of  cliicfs 
of  state  with  their  own  people.  Particularly 
In  democratic  ."societies",  this  Is  an  a-spect  of 
power  fully  as  important  as  the  stabilitv  of 
the  national  currency,  th.e  .size  cf  the  gVo.ss 
national   product,   or   the   capability   of    the 
military    establishment.    When    Nixon    and 
Henry   Kissinger   first   undertook    their   new- 
departures,  the  Admmistratirn  enjoved  the 
confidence  of  the  ppople.  and  even,  "despite 
the    large    Denu>cratic    majorities    m    both 
houses,    that    of   Congress,   and,    indeed,    its 
standing  improved  becau.se  of  its  diplomatic 
Initiatives.    Now    the    President    Is    in    deep 
trouble  at  home,  and  his  stack  of  blue  chips 
is  less  im.posing.  To  make  his  po.sition  still 
more  difficult,  he  has,  in  his  latest  efforts  to 
account  for  what  he  maintains  was  hi.^  un- 
awarcness  of  the  squalid  and  illegal  activi- 
ties of  certain  subordinates,  reverted  to  Cold 
W.-.r  rhetoric- to  claims  of   tlie   dangers  we 
face  from  unnamed  domestic  enemies  of  cur 
•'national  security."   and   to   renewed   as.ser- 
tions  of  his  determination  to  have  thLs  coun- 
try discharge  its  obligations  as  global  police- 
man. 

Althougli  It  remains  the  general  hope  here 
that   impeachment  will  be  avoided,  there   Is 
Increasing  talk  of  It,  and  a  feeling  that  it  will 
be  Inevitable  If  the  witnesses  who  have  not 
yet  testified  before  the  Ervin  committee  or 
any  of  the  other  Investigative  bodies  est.-.ij- 
llsh  Presidential  culpability  beyond  the  over- 
sights and  negligence  he  has  conceded.  Bu-. 
there  are  not  many,  even  among  tho.se  who 
have   always   opposed    Nixon    or   have   lately 
come  to  do  so,  who  hope  for  such  a  develop- 
ment, both  because  it  would  further  unnerve 
the  country  and   becau.se  it   would   open   to 
serious    question    the    essential    assumption 
that  we  as  a  people  have  the  abilitv  to  govorn 
ourselves  and  to  exercise  pood   1ud"ment  in 
our    choice    of    political    leadership.    A    few- 
maintain  that  the  nation  would  demons'r-iTg 
its  .soundness  If  it  took  steps  that  came  hard 
but  were  therapeutic  and  in  the  Interests  of 
democracy.  But,  even  In  the  ab.sence  of  in- 
criminating testimony  followed  by  Im.peach- 
m.ent    proceedings,    there    is    reason    to    re- 
examine some  basic  assumptions.  Both  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon  have  been 
atnong  the  biggest  winners  In  American  his- 
tory, and  both  demonstrablv  abused  or  mis- 
used   the    powers    granted    them    by    their 
countrymen,  It  is  alreadv  clear  that  Nixon 
whether  or  not  he  was  an  accessorv-  before  or 
alter   the   fact    of  Watergate,   delegated   au- 
thority to  Cabinet  members  and   to  AVliito 
House  aides  who  were  manifestly  unworthy 
of  It,  Still,  though  it  might  ease  the  national 
conscience.    It    seems   unlikelv    that   the   re- 
moval of  the  President  would  result  In  im- 
proving the  quality  of  leadership.  Evldenilv 
Spiro  Agnew  was  not  party  to  anv  of  the  acts" 
now  under  scrutin^-^  and  perhaps  was  totally 
unaware  of  them,  but  nothing  in  his  record 
suggests  that  he  has  acquired  an  ability  to 
create  or  restore  confidence,  and  he  lacks  any 
significant  experience  in  foreii.'n  ir.iirs.  Fcr 
all  that,  the  House  would  be  derelict  if  given 
clear  e\ldence  of  Presidential  lawbreiik'ing  of 
participation  in  schemes  to  con-^eal  lawhrcak- 
Ing  on  the  part  of  others,  it  declined  to  order 
Impeachment    proceedings,    and    the    Senate 
would  be  similarly  derelict  If  it  did  not  de- 
liver the   necessary   two-thirds   vote  for  the 
President's    removal;     such    failures    would' 
merely  extend  complicity  to  the  representa- 
tives   and    senators    who   did    not   discharge 
their  Constitutional  obligations. 


In    the   event    that   no   hard   evidence   of 
Presidential     lawbreaklng     comes     to     light, 
thus  allowing  Nixon  to  avoid  retnoval,  he  and 
the  country  will  still  face  some  very  dill.cult 
years.  He  has  already  started  to  build  a  r»ew 
Administration,    but    he    Is    verv    far    from 
completing    the    Job,    and    there  "will   be   nu 
easy  way  to  persuade  the  country  that  his 
second  team   will   be  any  more  tru.=.tworthy 
than  his  first:   even   if  he  and  the  new  ap- 
pointees accompli.shed  any  such  feat  of  per- 
suasion, there  would  still  remain  the  ques- 
tion   of    why    his    original    judgments    had 
brotight  him  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  There 
are.     though,    some     people    here    who    see 
signs  of  a  man  chastened  by  experience  and 
acquiring  new  perceptions  in  his  judgment 
of  men.  In  his  first  term,  Nixon  was  as  guilty 
as  Harry  Truman  ever  was  of  "government 
by  cronyism,"  and  Nixon's  cronies  w«re  for 
tlie  moot  part  men  with  far  more  experience 
of  moneymaking  in  the  cr  rporate  world  than 
of   policymaking    In    the   public   service.   To 
be  sure,  there  -were  exceptions — Henry  Kis- 
singer.  Gc.3rge   Sliultz.   and   William   Rogers 
c.  nie  to  mind  — but  the  White  H(*iu.se  inner 
circle    was   drawn   largely   from    advertising 
and   related   occupations,   and   the   member 
with   the   largest   influence   of   all.   the   now 
indicted  ex-Attorney  General  John  Mitchell, 
evidently  had  no  idea  that  he  was  ticcoun:-' 
able  to  anyone  but  himself  and  hjs  former 
law  partner  Richard  Nixon.  Among  those  Who 
h.ive    ob.scrved    at    close    range    both    John 
Mitcl-.cll    and    the    new    Attornev    General, 
Elliot  Richardson,  there  Is  little  doubt  tliiit 
Richards.:.!!,  though  he  is  not  nnvone's  beau 
ideal  of  a  statesman,  is  a  far  better  choice 
for    the   job    than    Mitchell    ever    was,    and 
Richardson's    naming    of    Archibald    Cox    as 
special  Watergate  prosecutor  is  almost  uni- 
versally approved.  Tlicse  who  kno'.v  Genera! 
Alexand.?r  Haig,   who  recently  came  in  as  a 
kind   of  White   House   chief  of  staff,   reard 
him  as  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  pro- 
bity—qualities that  have  been  In  short  sup- 
ply   in    the   White   House    for   the   past    few 
years.  Enthusia.s.-n  for  John  Connallv,  whote 
new  dtities  have  yet  to  be  explained,  "ii  large- 
ly limited  to  his  fellow-Texans,  but  at  least 
iyr:iu  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  had  a  lot 
ff  experience  in  public  life  and  has  a  record 
that  shows  no  evidence  of  malfeasance 

But  the  rebuilding  has  barelv  betun    a-d 
e.en    if   the   President   surrounded   himself 
with   men   of  pure  and   noble  character,   i- 
would  benefit  him  little  in  his  dealings  with 
Congress.    His   critics   there    are   growing    in 
number  and   boldness— clearly  signalled  by 
the  heavy  voting  in  both  houses  for  cut  tin'- 
oif  funds  for  the  further  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia—and   the   concern   of  most   legislators 
Is   with   policy   rather  than    with   personnel. 
Until   recently,   m.-iny    in   both   parties   v  ere 
restrained  by  the  size  of  Oie  Nixon  vot*  !a-i 
November:  his  critics  often  constituted  ma- 
jorities, but  not  large  enough  m.ajorities  to 
o.erride   Prcsidenti.-»I   vctces.   Now   that    the 
polls   show  Nixon   etijovjngvthe   approval   c' 
only  a  minority,  there  is  little  political  need 
for    restraint,    and    Administration    lovalisis 
are  contemplating  a  resort   to  the  filibustc 
to  head  off  the  Democrats  and  the  dissentmi 
Repu'.iicans,  Thus,  a  side  effect  of  Watergate 
may  be  a  redrif'ss  of  the  imbalance  between 
congressional  and  Presidetitial  power,  which 
Is   what   many   reformers   have   been   calling 
•for  at  least  sinee  19G5  but  have  been  unab'e 
thus  f.ir  to  get.  and   if  such  a  redress  new 
comes  to  pass,  historians  mav  have  to  give 
credit  to  felons  on  the  White'Hou.se  pavrorT" 
A  pos.s!ble  way  out  for  the  President— assum- 
ing, aram,  hvs  continuance  in  office — would 
be  to  tailor  his  policies  so  as  to  satisfv  and 
disarm  his  opponents:  he  has  several  times 
In   the  past  .shown   him.self  cap.ible  of  ptir- 
sttinp  such  a  strategy,  but  it  mav  strike  him 
as  a  bit  late  in  the  day  to  do  so  now.  and 
doing   so  might   bring   him   not   praise   but 
new  charges  of  hyjiocnsy   and  of  betraying 
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his   closest    associaies.    The    reformer-i    who 
have  lamented  the  supremacy  of  Presideiuial 
power  might  be  gratitied  by  its  end— even  if 
they    had    burglars,    bribers,    and    spies    to 
thank — but  there   might   come  :i   day   when 
they  would  regret  tiie  development.  For  the 
recent  anguish  over  the  near-sovereit;iuy  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  has  bten  lart;ely  caii.sed 
by    the    way    the    last    two    Presideiits    have 
made  foreign  policy  and  undertaken  militarv 
intervention  as  they  have  aeeii  fit.  Few  peo- 
ple have  not  a:  one  time  or  anotlier  .shared 
this  anguish,   but    the   perliaps   unfortunate 
fact  Is  that  the  conns  have  not  held  it  un- 
constitutional.   The    roles    a.ssigned    by    the 
Constitution  to  Congre.ss  are  only  the"  con- 
trol of  the  pur.se.   the  right   to  declare  war. 
and  the  advice-and-couscnt  rights  given  the 
Senate  on  appointments  and  treaties-;   the.-.e 
have  an  imposing  sound  and  mis^ht  have  an 
imposing:  effect  if  U  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  President  is  the  .sole  .spokesman  ft^r  the 
entire    country    and.    as    clearly    .stated,    tlie 
Commander-m-Chief  of   its   armed   services 
Congress  could  not  possibly  assume  cither  of 
the-e  roles  unless  it  were  overwh.elmingly  of 
one  mind,  which  it  is  not  and  never  ha.s  been 
and.  sliort  of  a  totalitarian  roon.-Hni/..ition  of 
American  .scx-iety.  never  could  be.  No  single 
member  has  a  mandate  except  from  one  of 
the   fifty   provinces  he   represents:    only   the 
Piesident   can  claim  the  authority  to  speak 
lor  all    Even   if  the  claim  is  spurious— even 
i:  he  and  tlie  people  have  parted  company — 
It    remains   Constitutionally   defensible,   and 
to  that   degree  valid;   there  is  Ir.tle  balance 
111   this  a.-pect   of   the  system  of  cliccks  and 
i)alances 

Certain  observers  have  described  it  as  for- 
tunate, from  Nixon's  and  his  party's  point 
of  view,  that  this  scandal  emerged  at  the 
begitining  of  a  Presidential  term  rather  than 
tlose  to  Its  end;  the  public  memory,  they 
contend,  is  so  short  that  by  1976  Watergate 
will  be  pretty  much  forgoiten.  particularly 
II  m  the  next  three  years  the  Administration 
IS  able  to  .score  some  triumphs  in  stabilizing 
tlie  economy  and  in  establishing  a  less  dan- 
gerous set  of  relations  with  the  Communist 
nations  But  others  contend  that  while  the 
public  tends  to  focus  more  sharply  on  the 
events  of  the  year  or  so  before  eiections  than 
on  older  ones,  Watergate  is  a  very  .special 
ca-.e  one  with  too  many  ramifications  to  be 
quickly  forgotten.  Moreover,  ii  is  unlikely  to 
rome  to  an  end  in  a  month  or  two  or  three, 
and  may.  indeed,  last  through  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  In  sheer  magnitude,  there  has 
been  nothing  in  our  history  to  match  Water- 
uate.  Mo.-,t  earlier  scandais  liave  been  the 
product  of  cupidity  on  the  part  of  a  few  in- 
di'.iduals,  whereas  the  stakes  in  Watergate 
have  been  primarUy  power,  and  the  monev  to 
achieve  power,  and  it  has  reached  farther 
and  higher  in  the  bureaucracy  than  anything 
remotely  resembling  it.  Although  the  Ervin 
■  ommittee  has  been  low-keyed  and  respon- 
sible in  its  approach,  the  television  coverage, 
which  has  really  only  Just  begun,  has  made 
the  hearings  fully  as  dramatic  a  television 
production  as  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings 
of  1954.  which  remain  vivid  in  millions  of 
memories  almost  two  decades  later.  The 
Army-McCarthy  affair  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  a  single  senator  and  a  few  men 
who  had  worked  for  him;  Watergate  has  all 
but  destroyed  a  half-do/en  or  more  high 
government  olficials  and  at  least  as  manv  of 
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humbler  rank.  Al.so.  it  is  held  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  new  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar  111  money  markets  abroad,  and  it  seems 
bound  to  have  an  even  stronger  impact  on  in- 
ternational    affairs.     Before     the     lightning 
struck,  the  President  had  proudly  announced 
that  this  was  to  be  the  "year  of  Europe.  "  and 
tiiat    it    was  his   hope  to  have   our  Western 
alhes  subscribe  to  the  "new  Atlantic  Char- 
ter" drawn  up  by  Henry  Kissinger  (seen  by 
many    as    a    device    for    renewing    American 
dominaiue  and  for  obtaining. more  substan- 
tial   economic    and    military    contributions 
irom    the    participating    countriosi.    and    to 
follow    this    with    a    summit    meeting    with 
•Soviet  leaders  and  others  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Ihe  Western  leaders  never  seemed  very  fond 
of  the  idea,  and  Watergate  mav  lead  to  out- 
right rejection  of  it;  the  Communist  leaders 
may  not  be  put  off  on  this  ajccounl  alone— 
tlie  masses  don't  know  about  W'atergate,  and 
the    leaders    probably    don't    care— but    the 
whole   Ni.\on-Ki.ssinger  plan   will   fail   if  our 
traditional   allies  sour  on   it.   The   common 
opinion  here  is  that  this  particular  plan  will 
go  down  the  drain,  accompanied,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, by  a  lot  of  other  plans. 

—  RiCIMHU    H     RoVERE 
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HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    N'KW    YORK 
I.V    Ih'K  IIOU.SK  OF  RFPRESENTATIVEri 

Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  distinguished  ficntlemeu  who 
are  known  to  be  among  our  country's 
leading  military  experts  have  testified  as 
to  the  capability  of  the  A-10  aircraft.  It 
might  be  well  at  this  time  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  the  con.sidered  remarks;  of 
the.se  acknowledged  experts. 

On  April  26,  1973.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans,  Jr..  stated  that  the  A-IO  was: 

A  simple,  rugged,  and  comparativelv  In- 
expensive aircraft  that  can  support  ground 
forces  better  tlian  any  existing  system.  It 
will  carry  heavy  ordnance  loads  and  loiter 
in  the  combat  area  for  extended  periods.  It 
will  have  combat  .speeds  ranging  from  150  to 
400  knots  and  will  be  highlv  maneuverable 
permitiiiig  target-;  to  be  kept  in  view  for 
longer  periods  and  enabling  operation  under 
low  ceilings  and  in  areas  of  rough  terrain. 

In  this  day  of  fantastic  cost  overruns 
and  production  delays,  it  is  worth  noting 
Secretary  Seamans'  statement  that  the 
A-10  has  met  all  target  costs  and  deliv- 
ery .schedules.  Flight  began  in  May  of 
1972  ahead  of  schedule  and  by  October 
of  that  year,  approximately  3.50  hours  of 
contractor  testing  had  oeen  completed. 
Based  on  the  performance  record  of  the 
A-10,  contracts  were  awarded  for  pro- 
duction of  the  aii'craft. 

This  contract  was  not  awarded  until 
completion  of  a  competitive-prototype 
fly-off  with  the  A-9A.  Lt.  Gen.  Jame.s  P 
Stewart.  Commander  of  Air  Force  Sys- 


tems Command,  is  quoted  in  the  "Armed 
Forces  Journal"  of  March  1973  as  listing 
among  the  advantages  of  the  A-10  over 

the A-9: 

The  lower  maintenance  man-hours  per 
liight  hour,  8.1  to  10,5  (this  is  approxmiwtely 
erjual  to  the  maintenance  schedule  for  Ces- 
sna's A- 37,  twice  as  good  as  for  the  F  1 00, 
and  three  tim?s  as  good  as  for  the  F- 4  i . 

Stewart  said  total  program  costs  are 
about  the  same  for  both  the  A-10  and  A-9 
aircraft.  However,  the  A-lOA  "prototype 
to  production  transition"  would  be  ea.sier 
and  its  gun  installation  wa«  bettfer— an- 
other A-lOA  advantage,  according  to  the 
general  is  the  "high  placed  engines, 
■.vhirli  would  reduce  chance  of  its  engines 
ingesting  foreign  objects  and  let  the  en- 
gine oiicrate  from  unprepared  strips  " 

Lt.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Glasser.  Deputy  Chie: 
ot  Staff  for  Research  and  Development 
U.S.  Air  Force,  says  of  the  prototype 
coinpetition: 

During  the  prototype  pha.se.  the  A-0  and 
.\  W  each  flew  in  excess  of  300  hours  in  a 
flight  test  program  which  clearlv  established 
the  airworthiness  of  each  design.  Tlie  evalu- 
ation included  assessments  of  performance 
and  .lying  qualities,  operational  suiiabiiitv 
•weapons  delivery,  subsvstem  performance 
and  maintainability.  Rigorous  testing  of 
cockpit  armor  and  fuel  tanks  was  conducted 
separately,  substantiating  the  improved  sur- 
vivability features  of  both  designs.  After  con- 
sidering the  results  of  the  prototvpe  aircraft 
evaluation  and  the  contractors'  proposals  for 
development  and  production,  the  Secret.arv 
of  the  Air  Force  determined  that  the  cost 
goal  could  be  met  and  selected  Fairchild  to  ' 
continue  development  of  the  A-10. 

The  concept  of  "fly-before-buv"  will  be 
carried  forward  into  fuU-.scale  development 
and  production  phases.  We  iiuend  to  con- 
tinue flight  testing  the  A-10  jJJ-ototvpe  air- 
craft for  an  additional  400  hours  before  an 
initial  production  decision  in  May  1974  This 
testing  will  include  additional  aerodynamic 
inve.stigations,  30  mm  gun-airframe  flight 
testing  and  Initial  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation.  After  delivery  of  the  preproduc- 
tion  test  aircraft,  additional  development 
and  initial  operational  testing  will  be  per- 
formed to  support  the  major  production  de- 
cisions. Tills  approach  has  been  structured  to 
maximize  the  benefits  of  prototype  testin- 
to  insure  tliat  adequate  testing  is  performed 
to  support  each  milestone  while  also  pro- 
viding program  continuity. 

As  I  noted  in  the  Congression.al  Rec- 
ord on  February  28,  this  is  the  first  ma- 
.ior  weapon  .system  to  be  acquired  entirely 
through  the  new  prototjuing  procedure 
wluch  was  received  and  endorsed  by  the 
Congress  from  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  David  Packard.  This  proce- 
dure promises  much  relief  in  the  con- 
.stant  problem  of  cost  overruns. 

As  military  affairs  writer  Charles  J. 
V.  Mui-phy  observed  in  the  December 
1972  i.ssue  of  Fortune — 

The  AX  is  the  first  weapon  .svstem  t-o  be 
delibeiatelv  designed  to  cost— the  Packard 
solution  as  modified  by  John  Foster. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-Tuesday,  June  26, 1973 


The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  John  T.  Ramsey,  pastor.  Penn.syl- 
uinia  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Washing- 
lon.  DC,  offered  the  following  pra.ver: 

Heavenly  Father,  Thou  who  stores  up 
s'liind  v,'isdom  for  the  upright  Thou  who 


are  a  shield  to  tlio.se  who  walk  in  in- 
tegrity, guarding  the  paths  of  justice  and 
preserving  the  way  of  Thy  .saints. 

Grant  the  Members  of  this  august 
body  fear  of  Thee,  for  thereby  shall  come 
V. isdom   and  discretion   for   their  work. 


and  ju.stice  and  equity  for  those  whom 
tliey  represent. 

Grant  them,  in  turn,  fearle.s.sness  in 
the  face  of  evil,  that  by  their  example 
righteousness  may  be  exalted  in  our  land. 

Grant  them,  above  all.  increa.sed  faith 


Jime  26,  1973 


In  Thee,  that  they  may  be  motivated  by 
the  certainty  of  Thy  positive  work  In  our 
world  «t  this  hour. 

This  petition  we  humbly  bring  in  the 
name  of  Thy  Son  Jesus.  Amen. 
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up  people  who  wish  to  come  to  church 
but  do  not  have  the  transportation  to 
do  so. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved.  ^ 

'  There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan'- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  a  farm  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

-S.  37.  An  act  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting .Act,  1021,  to  require  llic  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Se.iate  for  future  appoint- 
ments to  the  OiTice  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Offae  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  for  other  purpc^es: 

S.  896.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses;  and 

S.  2045.  An  act  to  require  that  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  Oificcs  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Ollicc  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  of  certain  other  officers  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pre.iidcnt,  be  sub- 
ject to  confirniatioi.  by  the  Senate. 


DR.  JOHN  T.  RAMSEY 

I  Mr,  POAGE  asked  ?nd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou.sc  for  1  niinute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  jur  prayer 
was  offered  this  morning  by  Dr.  John  T, 
Ramsey,  pastor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Chiu'ch  in  Washington,  D.C, 
He  is  a  native  of  Tcxa.'-  liUd  is  a  graduate 
of  my  alma  mater,  Baylor  University. 
After  that  he  received  a  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity and  doctor  of  thcologj-  degree  from 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  He  has  pastored 
churches  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  since 
1963.  and  was  an  instructor  of  Bible  at 
Henderson  Counly  Junior  College 
Athens,  Tex.,  1968-70.  He  is  married  to 
Carolyn  Ann  Magec— v.ho  is  an  accom- 
phshed  pianist— of  Henderson,  TeX.,  and 
they  have  one  child,  John  Philip,  age  5, 

Dr,  Ramsey  i.s  noted  for  his  knowledge- 
able translations  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
enjoys  working  with  the  original  lan- 
guages in  striving  for  a  good  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  fact,  according  to 
his  family,  in  order  to  obtain  the  purest 
possible  translations,  he  ari.scs  each" 
morning  at  5  am,  and  prepares  his  ser- 
mon for  the  following  Sunday  from  the 
Greek  itself.  He  and  his  wife  visited  the 
Holy  Land  last  year  to  .see  as  many  Bib- 
lical place's  as  po.ssible. 

He  is  very  civic  minded  and  is  a  direc- 
tor of  tlje  Washington  Host  Lions  Club. 
He  has  made  a  number  of  innovations  in 
order  to  reach  out  into  the  community 
«nd  minister  to  the  people.  He  has  started 
tne  bus  ministry  in  his  church  and  al- 
ready has  two  buses  to  go  out  and  pick 


TREASURY  SHOULD  ATTACH 

PRESIDENTS  PAYCHECK 

<Mr,  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 

permis,sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute   and   to   revise   and   extend   his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
an  old  person,  or  a  .sur^Tpsr  of  a  de- 
ceased employee,  receives  ra^re  monev 
from  social  security  than  hejis  legrllv 
entitled  to.  tlie  Government  collect's 
every  last  cent  of  the  overpayment,  if 
need  be,  by  attaching  the  checks  of  these 
often  helpless  and  wholly  innocent  re- 
cipients. And  when  the  Government 
.someliow  overpays  its  cmplovees,  it  also 
collects  every  last  cent  of  the  indebted- 
ness, not  infrequently  by  attaching  the 
paychecks  of  the,s'e  innocent  persons,  it 
actually  takes  an  act  of  Congre.ss  to  for- 
give such  an  indebtedness. 

It  now  seems  that  the  Government 
has  spent  upward  of  $1.3  million  to  en- 
hance the  private  properties  of  a  promi- 
nent employee;  namely,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  not  a  shred 
of  evidence  to  .suggest  that  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the.se  expenditures  were  in 
any  way  waiTanted.  Therefore,  it  seems 
l-Main  that  the  Government  has  over- 
compensated  this  employee  and  that  the 
taxpayers  are  due  a  refund. 

In  line  with  the  Presidents  suggestion 
that  we  .should  all  see  what  we  can  do 
for  our  country,  and  that  we  ought  to 
curb  the  big  spenders— I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  Government  bill  tli'o 
President  for  these  needless  overexpend- 
itures  in  his  behalf,  and  for  his  private 
benefit.  If  need  be,  the  Treasury  .should 
obtain  it,s  refund  by  attaching  the  Presi- 
dents  paycheck,  just  as  it  would  from 
any  other  Government   employee. 


AMENDING  DEPENDENTS  ASSIST- 
ANCE .ACT  OF  1950 
.--  Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  .HR,  8537>  to 
amend  titles  10  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  make  permanent  certiun  provi- 
sion- of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act 
of  1950,  as  amenriid,  and  for  otiier  iiur- 
jxises,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tiie  bill. 

Tl;e  Clerk  road  the  Senate  ainendmcnt 
as  follows: 

Sf)-ikc  out  all  after  tlio  en.ul.ig  clause  aiVd 
in. sell; 


TITLE  I— .^ilENDN^BirrS  TO  ?iAKE  PER- 
MANENT  CERTAIN-PROVISION.S  OF  TIIE 
DEPENDEiNTS  ASSI.STANCE  ACT  OF  1900 
AS  AJJENDED 

Sec.  101.  Sections  10.  11,  and  12  of  tlie 
Dependents  Ass.stance  .\c:  of  1950  l50  App 
U.S.-*.  2210.  2211.  and  2212)    are  repealed. 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  59  of  title  lo'.  United 
.States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1172  tlie  following  new  section  and  in- 
serting a  corrcpondmg  item  in  the  analysis: 
"S  1173.  Enlisted  members:  discharge  for 
hardship 
"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sfc- 
ret.iry  concerned,  a  regular  enlisted  member 
of  an  armed  force  who  ha.s  dependents  mav 
be  discharged  for  hardship." 

Ef.c.  103.  Section  401  of  title  37.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by — 

in  ainendmg  clause  (2i  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2i  his  unmarried  child  uncludmg  any  of 
the  following  categories  of  children  if  nich 
child  is  in  fact  dependent  on  the  member;  a 
stepchild;  an  adopted  child,  or  an  Illegitimate 
child  who  e  alleged  member-father  has  been 
judicially  decreed  to  be  the  father  of  the 
child  cr  judicially  ordered  to  contribute  to 
the  child's  support,  or  whose  parentage  hr-s 
been  admitted  m  writing  by  the  mcmbcn 
who  culler — 
■■  ( .A )  is  under  21  ye.-.rs  of  age;  or 
"(B)  is  incapable  of  self-support  because 
of  a  mental  or  physic.l  Incapacity,  and  in 
fact  dependent  on  the  member  for  "over  one- 
half  of  his  support:  a-id":  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  after 
clause  (3) . 

St;c  104.  Section  401(3)  of  title  37  VniTea 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  rea<l  as  follows; 

"|3)  his  parent  (including  a  stepparent  or 
parent  by  adoption,  end  any  person,  including 
a  former  stepparent,  who'has  stood  in  loro 
parentis  to  the  member  at  any  time  for  a 
rontinucur  period  of  at  least  five  years  before 
the  mrml)cr  became  21  years  nf  ai-e  i  wi-.c  1^= 
in  fact  dependent  on  the  member  for  ovtr 
one-half  of  his  support;  however,  the  depend- 
ency of  such  a  parent  is  aeter.mined  on  the 
br.vis  of  an  aRidavit  submitted  by  the  paren'. 
and  any  other  evidence  required  under  re'  u- 
1.-.  I  ions  prc^;cr^oed  by  the  Secretary  concer;-!f.i. 
:i".d  he  is  vot  considered  a  dcpeiidrnt  of  the 

niemhcr  claiming  the  depcndem  e  unle-s 

"(A)  the  member  has  provided  over  one- 
half  of  his  support  for  the  period  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned:  or 

'  1 B  I  due  to  changed  circumstances  ari'iinr 
after  the  member  enters  on  active  dutv.  lie 
becon.cs  in  fact  dependent  on  the  n',eiijt'er 
for  over  one-half  of  his  support." 

Sec.  105.  Section  403  of  title  37  ;  = 
amended — 

( 1  I  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  !.:>;. 
in  subsection  (a)  which  prescribes  monthh 
basic  al!o\yan''es  for  quarters  for  enli'=te<i 
members  in  pay  grades  E-1.  E-2,  E  3.  e4 
(four  years'  or  less  service),  and  E  4  (c\e: 
four  years'  service)  and  inserting:  in  pl^.  ■ 
thereof  the  following: 


••E-4 
E-3 
F  2 

E    1 


$81.60  $121.  5t1 

72  30  105.00 

63.90  105  Oe 

60.00  105.00 


i2)  by  siriknig  out  the  last  sentence  in 
sit'i-^ection  (a ) ; 

(3t  by  striking  out  "subjection  (g)"  in  the 
."ecmd  sentence  of  stth.'-ectum  (bl.  and  ir- 
fertmg  in  place  thereof    "subsection   (ji" 

14)  by  in.-crting  the  folk..\ing  new  subsec- 
tions after  sub.ection  (f )  : 

"ig)  An  aviation  cadet  of  the  Navy  ^-r 
Fi>rce.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  is  ei'- 
titled  to  the  same  ba.<ic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters as  a  memlicr  cf  the  unlf.  rmed  services 
in  pay  grade  E-4. 

"(hi  The  Secretary  concerned,  cr  his 
designee,  may  m.ake  any  d.  terminal  ion  nec- 
essary to  administer  this  section  with  regard 
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to  enlisted  members,  Including  determina- 
tions of  dependency  and  relationship,  and 
may.  when  warranted  by  the  circumstances, 
reconsider  and  change  or  modify  any  such  de- 
erminatton.  This  authority  may  be  redele- 
t:.ued  by  the  Secretary  concerned  or  his  desig- 
nee Any  determination  made  under  this  sec- 
tion with  regard  to  enlisted  members  is  final 
and  is  not  subject  to  review  by  any  account- 
nig  omcer  of  the  United  States  or  a  court. 
iii;Its.s  there  is  fraud  or  gross  netiigente. 

'ill  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  I.iw.  tlte  basic  allowance  for  quarters  to 
winch  a.\\  enlisted  member  may  be  entitled 
as  a  member  with  dependents  shall  not.  for 
such  period  as  tlie  Secretary  concerned  nu-v 
prescribe,  be  contingent  on  the  right  of  such 
member  to  receive  pay.'  :  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  sulj^ectioii  igi  as 
subsection  i  j  i . 

TITLE   II— MlbCEI.L.ANEOUS   PROVISION.S 

Sec.  201.  Section  302  of  title  37.  United 
S'.ites  Code,  is  amended  by  ,-,tnkiiig  out  ■Jiilv 
I.  1973'  whero\er  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
.-ertu.:^  in  place  thereof  "July  1.  1975  '. 

Sec.  2U'J  Seclu.n  3U2a  of  title  37.  United 
Suites  Code.  Is  an-.ended  by  stiiking  out  ■  July 
1.  10V3"  v.hereier  it  appears  tljerein  and  in- 
ceiting  in  place  thereof  •■Jiil,\  1.  1975  '. 

Srx  203  Section  303  of  title  37.  United 
States  C,;de.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■July  1.  1973"  wherever  it  appe.\rs  tiierciii 
and  iuier:i!;g  in  plare  thereof  "July  1,  1975". 

Sic.  204  Section  308a  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by 

lit  striking  out  the  phra.se  any  combut 
element  of  an  armed  force"  and  "a  combat 
element  of  an  armed  force"  m  the  first  sen- 
'ei:ce  of  sub.iectioii  (a)  and  inserting  in  plavc 
thereof  the  phrases  "the  career  field  of  In- 
i.tntry.  Armor,  or  Field  Ariilltry  Cannon  in 
tlie  Army,  or  the  career  field  of  Infantrv. 
F.eld  Artillery,  or  Tank  and  Amphibian  Trac- 
tor m  the  Marine  Corps"  and  ■.';t:i  h  a  career 
lifld '.  respectuely;    and 

(2i  striking  oiu  in  subsection  (ci  "Jtme  30. 
Ij7..i  ■  tirid  inserting  in  place  ilieicof  "June  iO. 
1971". 

Stc.  205.  .Section   207  of  tl'e   C;trcer  Com- 
pon-.ation  Act  of  1949.  as  aiucndi-d   i70  Stat. 
:i.J3i ,  IS  repc.iled 
in  IE   III— AMEND.MENT  TO  SECTION   71  ri 

OF     THE     DEPART.MENT     OF     DEFENriE 

APPROPRIATION  ACT.   197.i.  TO  EXTEND 

UNTIL  DECEMBER    il.   1'.73    FLIGHT  P.XY 

ENIITLEMENT    FOR    MEMBERS    IN    THE 

RANK   OF   O   ti   AND  ABOVE 

Sic  301.  Section  715  of  "he  Depir'ment  o? 
Defense  Appropriation  Art.  1973  i86  St.i'. 
1199).  IS  amended  by  strlkiiig  out  "after  May 
.il.  1973"  and  insertin'/  r.i  lieu  tliereof  "af'cr 
Dir-iiiber  31.   1973". 

TITLE  IV-  EFFECl  I\  E   DAI  ES 
Stf    401.  Titles  I   and   II   I'f   thi-   Act   are 

eifective  July   I.   1973 

Skc    402    Title   III  of   tin.-   Act    is   effective 

July   1.   1973 

The  SPEAKER  I.-  tiu'te  obieciion  to 
the  rerjuest  of  the  gontlfintm  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ASPIN.   Mr.  Siifftkfir.   I  obicct. 

The  SPEAKER    Ob.eolion  i.  heard. 


FRANK    A.    DEL    BALZO.    ASSISTANT 
JOURNAL  CLERK.  RETIRES 

<Mr.  ADDABBO  a^kcd  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
min-.ue,  and  to  revise  nnd  extend  hi"  re- 
murks  and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
f-nd  of  June,  the  assistant  Journal  clerk 
ol  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives.  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Del  Balzo.  will  retire  from 
public  .service.  This  retirement  comes 
after  34  years  of  service  on  Capitol  Hill 


and  3  years  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  for  Mr.  Del  Balzo  who  began  his 
hill  career  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  on  May  19,  1939. 

Following  his  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Army  in  December  of  1945, 
Frank  Del  Balzo  was  reappointed  to  the 
Capitol  Police  in  February  1946  and  then 
in  19d6  he  was  appointed  as  a  doorman 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
former  Congressman  Eugene  Keogh  of 
New  York. 

In  January  1961  Frank  became  as- 
sistant Journal  clerk  of  the  Hou.se.  In 
that  position  he  has  served  the  House 
well  and  has.  among  his  other  duties. 
kept  a  re':ord  on  all  Members  of  the 
Hoii.se  for  the  Hou.se  Journal  Index. 

I  have  known  Frank  for  the  past  12 
ycai-s  and  he  has  earned  the  respect  of 
those  v.ho  know  him  as  a  dedicated 
v.orker  and  an  able  public  servant.  He 
has  been  part  of  the  team  which  Jielps 
tlie  Congiess  operate  for  nearly  34  years 
and  now  as  his  term  of  service  comes  to 
a  close.  I  want  to  .join  his  many  friends 
in  wisliing  Frank  a  healthy  and  enjoy- 
able peiiod  of  retirement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  huve  5  le;-'isl?.tive  days  in  which  to 
iv\i.'-e  nnri  exicnd  their  remarks  on  the 
let  iPmenl  of  Frani;  A.  Del  Bal^o. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  recjuost  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tiure  WPS  no  objection. 


APrOTNT.MENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S. 
795.  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON 
THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
S;iefkor"s  t  ihle  the  bill  iS.  795'  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendment, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objrctiMt  to 
the  refjuest  of  the  gentleman  fi'om  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hoars  none,  and 
appouiis  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Pip.kins  and  BrttnTM.A.s.  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Mfeps.  Mrs.  Ciilsholm.  and 
Mes.sr.s.  Qitf.  Fshi.f.ivtan.  and  L.'iNiioniinF:. 


POWERS      OP      THE 
AND      IJ':GISLATIVE 


WMJMAKTNC; 
EXECUTIVE 
BRANCHES 

'  Mr.  DENNIS  a.sked  and  was  given 
Ijermi.ssion  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.-e  for 
1  minu'e  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter,  > 

Mr.  DENNIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adyised 
the  Members  of  the  Hou-^c  ye-terday 
that  I  expected  to  offer  an  amendment 
in  the  nuture  of  a  substitute  when  v.c 
consider  the  war  powers  resolution  to- 
monow.  That  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  ;i  substitute  appe>irs  in  the  Record 
for  yesterday,  pase  21in3. 

Should  the  substitute  for  any  reason 


not  be  adopted,  I  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  page  4,  section  4(c)  of 
the  bill,  striking  the  word  "concurrent" 
and  substituting  "bill  or  resolution  ap- 
propriate to  the  purpose,"  the  reason  for 
that  amendment  being  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  legislate  binding  action  on 
the  Executive  by  a  concurrent  resolution. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  the  amendment 
just  referred  to: 

Amendment  oilered  by  Mr.  Dennis:  Page 
4.  lines  U  and  12.  strike  out  the  word 
•■concurrent"  ai^d  substiiute  therefor  the 
words  ■•bill  or  resolution  appropriate  to  the 
inirpo.se". 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

i'Tr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  212  I  was  necessarily  absent  on 
official  business  of  the  House.  I  am  re- 
corded as  paired  "no"  on  the  passage 
of  H.R.  77.  Had  I  been  present  and 
\otin:;.  I  would  have  voted  "•aye." 


1RIBUTE  TO  FRANK  E.  BATTAGLIA 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT  AS  CHIEF 
REPORTER  OF  DEBATES,  U.S. 
ITOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
peimiission  to  address  the  House  tor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reinark.s.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  often  used  to  say 
that  the  most  beautiful  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish langua:ie  was  ".service."  And  Frank 
E.  BattTglia.  re'irin;?  dean  of  the  corp., 
of  OfTicial  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives,  has  given  this 
Chamber  30  years  of  dedicated  service. 

Frank's  conscientious  devotion  to  duty 
and  faithful  performance  throughout  the 
years  have  earned  him  high  mafEs  of 
excellence  and  prai.se  from  all  Members 
and  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  a  member  of  the  corps  of 
Official  Reporters,  Frank  Battaglia  has-^ 
played  an  active  and  important  role  for 
tliroe  decades  in  contributing  to  the  ac- 
cuiate  recording  of  montmiental  legisla- 
tive history — the  Truman  doctrine  and 
Mar.' hall  plan  of  the  1940's,  the  Inter- 
strte  Hi;'hway  System  of  the  1950s,  and 
the  landmark  civil  rights'  measures  of 
th*^  1960's. 

Born  and  raised  in  New  York  City? 
Frank  y.orked  his  way  through  college 
and  Fordham  law  School.  Havin,p  at- 
tniiT^d  the  .skill  for  verbatim  .shorthand 
reporting  frf;ni  his  studies  in  high  school 
and  fi^om  wo:  king  in  severt'l  secretarinl 
jobs  v.hile  attending  night  school,  he 
la*or  worked  as  a  free-lance  shorthand 
reporter  in  practically  everv  court  in 
New  York  City. 

When  ho  heard  that  there  was  a  need 
for  shorthand  reporters,  Mr.  Baltagli'a 
came  to  V/f:  hington.  D.C.  It  was  as  a 
fr:-e-l',)nce  rciwrter  to  congressional 
committee  homings  that  Frnnl:  ca-ned 
a  '■•■initation  for  .--peed  and  axuricy  and 
c.TUght  Sam  Rayburn's  eye.  Tiie  late 
Siieal-cr  appointed  liim  as  an  Otlicial  Re- 
porter of  the  Dcbatt^s  of  the  Hou^c  of 
Repre:;entatives  in   1913. 

Fiank.  from  his  parents,  learnod  to 
.sjieak  Italian.  He  also  .speaks  Fiench  and 
Si;ani.sh.  Many  Members  of   the  House 
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can  remember  clearly  the  first  day  they 
came  to  Congress,  and  how  welcomed 
they  felt  when  they  were  warmly  greeted 
by  Frank  in  the  language  w^ich  they 
spoke  in  their  homes  as  children. 

An  Official  Reporter  in  the  House  per- 
forms arduous  tasks  in  that  he  must  re- 
cord faithfully  all  the  utterances  of  the 
IMembers  of  the  House  throughout  our 
sessions. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  and 
served  with  Frank  take  this  opportuiiity 
to  thank  him  for  a  job  well  done  and  to 
let  him  know  how  much  we  have  appre- 
ciated his  skill  and  devotion  to  duty  over 
the  years. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  Frank  well  in  his 
days  of  retirement. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Si5eaker, 
the  standing  ovation  just  given  to  Frank 
Battaglia  clearly  indicates  the  respect 
and  affection  that  every  one  of  us  has 
for  this  outstanding  employee  of  tiie 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  one  of  us  is  in- 
,  debted  to  the  outstanding  job  that  is 
done  by  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  are  dedicated,  they  are  fair,  and 
they  do  a  superb  job  in  making  an  offi- 
cial record  of  what  takes  place  and 
transpires  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Frank  Battaglia  is  the  dean  of  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  House. 
His  long  service  of  30  years  of  more  than 
exemplary  service  deserves  on  this  occa- 
sion the  appreciation,  the  plaudits,  and 
the  congratulations  of  all  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  O'Neill), 
the  majority  leader,  has  recounted 
Frank's  history,  and  therefore  I  -will  not 
repeat  it.  I  do.  however,  want  to  con- 
gratulate Frank  on  showing  by  action 
what  a  person  can  do  ij  he  has  the  de- 
sire, the  ability,  and  the  will.  I  can  only 
say  that  we  will  miss  you.  Frank.  We  will 
miss  the  friendship  and  the  service  you 
have  given  us.  We  wish  you  the  very, 
very  best  and  hope  and  trust  that  you 
will  come  back  to  the  House  so  that  we 
can  continue  this  friendship  in  the  years 
to  copie. 

We  all  w  ish  you  God's  ble.s.sing. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the -House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am-happy 
that  the  distingui.shed  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.s.sachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  has  taken  thi.s  time  on  this  oc- 
casion to  pay  tills  tribute  to  Frank  Bat- 
taglia. Tlie  majority  leader's  Vords  and 
the  words  of  the  distinguishtcl  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford'  demonstrate  tHe 
tuiiversal  bip;n^tisan  feeling  of  respect, 
love  and  admiration  that  every  Member 
of  this  House  has  for  one  of  the  finest 
servants  this  House  has  ever  had.  Franks 
thirty  years  of  exemplary  service  spans 
the  entire  years  of  my  own  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  the 


servi^  of  the  great  majority  of  the  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

What  a  skilled  and  unerring  reporter 
he  has  been. 

What  a  wonderfully  dedicated,  loyal, 
trustworthy,  industrious  person  he  has 
been. 

II  is  indeed  sad  to  see  Frank  disasso- 
ciate himself  from  the  official  business 
of  the  House,  but  in  saying  ■•goodby  '  to 
him.  I  can  confidently  say  that  no  cne 
I  ever  knew  has  done  more  to  earn  a  lo  ig. 
u-eful  and  pleasant  retirement  from  the 
arduoas  duties,  which  he  has  performed 
here. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  minority  whip,  tiie  distinguished 
gentleman  from  IHinois  >  Mr.  Arexds  > . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  :Slr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
employees  of  the  House  seem  to  go  un- 
noticed. Sometimes  they  are  not  appre- 
ciated a,s  much  as  we  all  know  they 
should  be.  It  would  be  great  if  these  of  us 
wlio  have  daily  contact  with  .such  in- 
dividuals could  p.ause  long  enough  in  our 
busy  schedules  to  say  thanks  for  a  job 
well  done. 

One  such  quiet  individual,  who  over 
the  years  has  diligently  and  loyally  per- 
formed his  tasks,  is  Frank  B.  Battaglia, 
retiring  dean  of  the  corps  of  Official  Re- 
porters of  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Reiiresentatives. 

Frank  came  to  service  in  the  House 
with  ideal  and  extensive  preparation. 
Born  and  raised  in  New  York  City,  he 
.studied  shorthand  in  high  school  and 
attained  the  skill  for  verbatim  shorthand 
rejiorting  as  he  worked  in  several  secre-" 
tarial  jobs  while  attending  night  school. 
He  worked  his  way  through  several  yeais 
of  City  College  of  New  York  and  received 
an  LL.B.  degree  from  Fordham  Law- 
School. 

Frank  worked  as  a  freelance  short- 
hand reporter  in  practically  every  court 
in  New  "iSork  City  and  took  depositions  in 
.several  Northeastern  States. 

Wiien  Frank  learned  that  good  short- 
hand reiiorters  were  in  great  demand  in 
Washington.  D.C,  he  came  here  and  re- 
ported for  various  Government  agency 
hearings,  eventually  concentrating  his 
efforts  as  a  freelance  reiiorter  for  con- 
gressional committee  hearings. 

Then,  in  1943.  Frank  was  appointed  an 
Official  Reporter  of  Debates  for  tiie  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  by  our  former 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

As  Frank  Battaglia  retires  after  30 
years  of  service  to  the  Hoiuse,  it  is  iny 
very  sincere  pleasure  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Frank,  to  thank  him  for  his 
very  competent  and  unselfish  service. 
and  to  offer  to  him  my  \ery  sincerest 
thoughts  and  best  wishes  in  his  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  whip,  the  distinguished 
gentleman       from       California       iMr. 

McF.ALL  I  . 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
tribute  today  to  a  man  of  whom  we  nay 
genuinely  speak  voluries. 

Because  Frank  E.  Battaglia  has 
written  them — enough  volumes  to  fill  a 
library  during  his  30  years  as  an  Official 
Reporter  of  House  Debates. 

Fr.mk  has  faithfully  and  exi:>ertly 
chronicled  the  proceedings  of  the  House 


since  the  World  War  II  years.  He  has 
probably  listened  to  more  congressional 
oratory — from  1 -minutes  to  general  de- 
«•  bates  to  special  orders — than  few  other 
men  in  our  history.  And  he-has  kep*  his 
good  humor  throughout  it  all. 

Frank  has  served  under  four  Speakers 
of  the  House,  and  he  has  recorded  the  de- 
bates of  15  Congresses.  He  has  covered 
the  joint  session  appearances  of  six 
Presidents. 

As  Chief  Rep^ort-er.  Frank  is  responsible 
for  tlie  editing  ff  the  House  portion  of 
the  Concf;es5ion\l  Record.  Members  can 
have  no  better  evidence  of  his  consist- 
ent—and consistently  excellent — per- 
formance th.m  the  regular  delivery  of 
their  Recofds  each  morning.  We  depend 
en  them  e-.en  more  than  on  our  news- 
papers. 

Frank  is  no.v  bringing  to  a  close  a 
career  in  reporting  that  began  in  1928 
v.iien  he  took  depositions  for  praclicin? 
attorney.s.  The  entire  Hou.se  will  miss 
Frank.  He  is  a  friend  of  all  the  Members. 
and  I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  a  long  and  fruitful  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Addaebo' . 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  delegation  has  indeed  been  proud 
of  Frank  Battaglia.  one  of  the  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates,  dean  of  the  corps 
of  Official  Reporters  in  this  House. 

Frank  Battaglia  is  a  son  of  New  York 
City,  a  product  of  its  public  schools;  he  is 
a  man  who  has  worked  his  way  through 
night  school  and  law  school.  He  worked 
with  dedication  in  New  York  and  then 
came  here  to  Washington.  He  properly 
and  eflSciently  reports  the  words  of  this 
great  body. 

Indeed,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  we 
see  him  retire,  but  we  all  wish  him  well 
and  many  long,  happy  years  of  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Mazzoli' . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  words  m  tribute  to  my 
good  friend.  Mr.  Frank  E  Battaglia,  who 
will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  June  after 
30  years, of  service  to  the  Hou.se, 

FiankTs  a  very  skilled  practitioner  of 
a  very  demanding  profession.  Taking 
accurate  shorthand  during  lengthy  anti 
emotional  House  debates  is  a  rare  and 
not-.ble  skill. 

As  one  who  was  a  shorthand  reporter 
in  the  Army.  I  stand  in  awe  of  tho.se.  like 
Frank,  who  have  reached  a  high  level  of 
competeiicc  in  this  skilled  profession. 

He  is  indeed  a  very  talented  man.  and 
can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  riisim- 
pui<hed  service  he  has  rendered  over 
these  many  years  to  this  body. 

I  would  also  like  to  person;-ill.\-  th:ink 
Fiank  for  the  kind  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideiaticn  he  extended  to  me  when  I  was 
a  new  Member.  In  addition.  I  found  his 
advice  always  to  have  been  fiawle.ss. 

I  join  all  Members  in  extenduic  to 
Frank  every  best  wish  for  health,  hap- 
piness, and  personal  fulfillment  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  \W\\ 
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to   the    distinguished   gentleman   from    we  have  all  been  proud  of  the  job  he  has  Mr.  CONTE  Mr  Spealfer  I  rise  at  the 

^^^^^''^'^IJ^Z^'^I-     ,,      T  .          .V,     ^°,'if-  „  invitation  of  our  distinguished  majority 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr  Speaker,  I,  too.  wish        We  have  come  to  know  Frank  as  a  part  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
to  .lom  our  majority  leader  in  express-     of  this  body.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  setts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  to  pay  deserved  trib- 
al-our  good  wishes  to  Frank  Battaglia     operate  without  him;  but  we  all  wi.'ih  him  ute   to  one  of  the  mo.st  conscientious 

well   in   his   retirement   and   wish   him 


on  his  forthcoming  retirement. 

During  the  time  I  have  been  here  I 
iiave  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Frank 
very  well.  I  have  observed  him.  of  course, 
as  he  has  performed  his  official  duties. 
hl2  has  always  been  effective,  he  has  been 
accurate,  he  has  always  been  possessed 
of  a  good  liumor  and  a  good  name.  Off 
the  floor  he  has  also  been  a  fine  gentle- 
man and  a  man  dedicated  to  the  work 
of  tills  House  in  his  off-duty  hours  as 
well  as  his  on-duty  hours. 

I  recall  especially  one  of  the  New  York 
trips  that  the  House  usually  takes  about 
once  a  year.  Frank  served  on  this  par- 
ticular trip  to  which  I  refer  as  one  of 
the  official  hosts  of  that  group,  and  I 
must  say  his  entire  time  was  devoted  to 
making  that  trip  a  very  great  pleasure 
and  a  very  high  educational  experience 
for  all  of  us.  for  oiu*  wives  and  children 
who  made  this  trip. 

Certainly  I  wish  to  join  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  others  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  wishing  Frank  every  happi- 
ness in  his  well  earned  and  well  de- 
served retirement  and  to  wish  him  God- 
speed, good  health,  and  happiness  for 
many,  many  .\ears  to  come 

We  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done 
and  certainly  v.ish  him  well. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Hanna). 

Mr.  H.^NN.^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  Mem- 
bers expre.ssing  their  appreciation  to 
Frank  Battagha.  It  is  most  fitting  that 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  send  to 
Frank  the  message  of  our  gratitude  for 
his  faithful  and  unstinting  service.  After 
all.  for  no  less  than  three  decades.  Frank 
has  dedicated  himself  to  getting  out  the 
message  of  this  body.  As  dean  of  the 
corps  of  offuial  reporters  of  debates  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives.  his  con- 
tribution has  been  invaluable.  We  on 
Capitol  Hill  know  well  how  dependent 
we  are  on  faithful  a.ssociates  like  Frank; 
witliout  the  outstanding  assistance  of 
men  of  his  able  caliber,  we  would  be  well- 
nigh  helpless  to  do  the  job  wliith  must 
be  done. 

We  wi-h  him  all  the  be.  t  in  liis  v.ell- 
de.served  retirement.  He  may  rest  easy 
with  the  satisfying  a.ssurance  of  tho.se 
who  conclude  their  careers  knowing  lliat 
tlieirs  was  a  .lob  well  done. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
iield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Stratton'. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  paying  tribute,  as  a  member  of 
the  New  York  delegation,  to  Frank  Bat- 
l.i:  lia.  a  creat  New  Yorker,  on  the  eve 
ol  his  retirement. 

Frank  Battaglia  has  had  a  distin- 
guished record  in  this  body.  Thirty  years 
of  trying  to  follow  our  remarks  and  re- 
i-ort  liiem  accurately  and  faithfully  and 
regularly  is  a  tremendous  record.  I  know 


many,  many  years  of  happiness  and  con- 
tinued good  health. 

I  want  to  join  in  saying  how  sorry  I 
am  to  see  Frank  Battaglia  leave. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distingui:hed  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Fiood>. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  It  is  very  kind  of  you. 
Well.  Frank,  you  saw  me  sitting  here 
and  you  wondered  what  is  the  matter 
with  Flood.  Well,  you  get  different  opin- 
ions about  that,  but  I  think  of  the  great 
line  and  I  think  the  name  was  Frank  in 
that,  too,  "Oh.  Frank,  say  it  isn't  so,"  I>o 
you  remember  that  one? 

And  I  say  that  to  you.  Let  me  change 
the  well-known  jihra.^e.  I  will  make  it:  A 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  judge  of 
good  Conuressmen. 

It  is  nuitc  a  trick. 

And  Fr.irk  iias  a  ".rand,  deadpan  sense 
of  humor.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know  you 
know  that.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portant thinrj  that  many  of  us  have  not 
mentioned  today,  and  a  thing  that  we 
all  reali/'e.  is  that  Frank  alwavs  knov.s 
v,hat  is  going  on  here.  Frank  has  been 
one  of  our  bi^ge.st  heli)ers.  When  you 
walk  in  that  door  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  ni?rht,  frankly  .sometimes  you  do 
not  know  v.hat  is  going  on  here.  And 
you  say,  '•Hey,  Frank.  v.liat's  going  on? 
What  amendment  is  if  What  is  this  all 
about?  What  do  you  think?  How  will  I 
vote?"  And.  you  know,  there  he  stands, 
back  in  that  corner  in  that  chair  back 
there  by  that  clique  of  Pennsylvania  coal 
miners,  and  he  stands  there  and,  buz?, 
bu/z.  buz/,  the  talk  goes  on.  How  many 
times  down  throuch  the  years  have  you 
done  that,  and  he  with  them?  And  you 
have  needed  Frank. 

Oil.  if  I  v.ere  a  sculptor  I  would  chisel 
from  the  marble  my  ideal  of  i  hero— it 
would  be  Frank ! 

If  I  were  a  iJoet — oh.  you  like  that  part, 
Frank?  I  would  melt  the  world  to  tears. 
I  would  break  their  hearts  v.ith  a  son- 
net— and  you  remember,  and  you  like 
it — it  would  be  about  Frank. 

If  I  were  a  painter  I  would  make  the 
canvas  eloquent— Frank,  you  write  the 
rest  of  It.  because  you  do  it  better  than  I. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Siieaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  irom  Texas  (Mr.  M,\- 
liON  ) . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speiiker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  perhai)s  may  have  the 
honor  of  saying  the  last  word  about  this 
man,  Frank  Battaglia,  who  has  written 
so  many  words  over  so  many  years.  I  too 
wi.sh  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  tribute 
to  him. 

I  do  not  like  this  idea  of  retirement 
as  a  time  of  nothing  but  rest.  I  know 
Frank  well  enough  to  know  that  he  is 
going  to  be  bu.sy,  driving,  pushing,  and 
serving  his  fellow  men  to  tlie  end  of  his 
days. 

Thank  you. 


hardworking  men  to  ever  labor  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  speak  of  Frank  Battaglia,  who,  since 
1943,  has  served  the  Members  of  this 
body  with  unceasing  dedication  and  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  month  as 
dean  of  the  official  corps  of  Reporters  of 
Debates  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Frank's  tenure  in  office,  .some  30  years, 
gives  him  seniority  over  all  but  a  dozen 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  put  the 
knowledge  we  culled  in  high  school  to 
as  good  a  use  as  Frank  Battaglia  has.  I 
must  say,  that  shorthand  traiiring  Frank 
received  at  Dewitt  Clinton  High  School 
has  stood  him  in  good  stead  over  the 
years.  It  put  Frank  through  college  and 
law  school,  it  provided  him  with  em- 
ployment as  a  court  reporter  in  almost 
every  tribunal  in  New  York  City,  and, 
finally,  it  gave  him  the  skill  he  needed 
to  land  an  appointment  from  Mr.  Sam 
Rayburn.  our  beloved  former  Speaker, 
as  an  official  reporter  in  the  liighe.it  Icg- 
lislative  body  in  the  land. 

I  am  happy  to  take  this  opporttuiity  to 
express  for  the  Record — the  REConn 
that  Frank  Battaglia  has  kept  so  dili- 
gently for  these  past  30  years — my 
warmest  congratulations  on  the  distin- 
guished career.  Frank,  please  accept  my 
best  wishes  for  many  happy  a«d  healthy 
years  of  retirement. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  dean  of  the  corps 
of  Official  Reporters  of  Debates  of  this 
House,  Frank  E,  Battaglia.  Over  the 
last  30  years  Mr.  Battaglia  has  admira- 
bly performed  the  difficult  and  often 
thankless  task  of  recording  our  utter- 
ances promptly  and  accurately  for  the 
eyes  of  Congress  and  the  Nation.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  being  a  free  and  open 
societ.v — thg  recording  and  dissemina- 
tion of  congressional  debates  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  this  freedom. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
made  substantial  u.se  of  Mr.  Battaglia's 
reporting  services,  I  would  like  to  add 
a  personal  note  of  thanks  and  warm 
wishes  for  a  happy  retirement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
in  a  while  we  hear  the  story  of  a  modern 
man  or  woman  who  is  an  example  of  the 
American  dream.  While  the  history 
books  are  filled  with  invigorating  com- 
ments about  the  lives  and  trails  of  the 
pioneers  who  first  gave  democracy  a 
foothold  and  gave  future  generations  the 
chance  to  excel,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly rare  that  we  have  the  chance  to 
honor  a  man  who  is  a  modern  day  suc- 
cess story. 

We  have  that  chance  today,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  full  advantage  of  it  by 
joining  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  paying  tribute  to 
Fi'ank  Battaglia,  the  retiring  dean  of  the 
Corps  of  Official  Reporters  of  Debates. 
For  more  than  30  years — three  long  de- 
cades— Frank  has  served  the  Members 
of  this  Chamber  with  diligence  and  dis- 
tinction. He  has  been  one  of  the  mast 
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responsible  officials  of  the  House  that  I 
have  ever  known,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
legislative  wheels  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
operate  smoothly  as  the  result  of  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  men  such  as 
Frank  Battaglia. 

Earlier  I  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Frank,  in  many  ways,  i^ersonified 
the  American  dream. 

The  first  riuig  on  his  long  ladder  to 
success  can  be  traced  to  the  big  city  en- 
vironment of  New  Yo;k,  where,  as  a 
young  man,  he  worked  in  several  secre- 
tarial jobs  while  attending  school  at 
night.  He  worked  as  a  free-lance  short- 
hand reporter  in  practically  every  court 
in  New  York  City.  At  the  same  time,  lie 
was  earning  an  education  that  took  him 
tlirough'  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School. 
City  College  of  Ncn-  York,  an  1  finally 
through  Fordham  Law  School.  Then,  as 
now,  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  peers  who  knew  of  his  dedication  and 
saw  the  results  of  liard  work. 

He  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  after  hearing  about  the 
scarcity  of  shorthand  reporters  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  ridden  the  subways  of 
New  York  for  4'2  hours  per  day  before 
finally  making  his  deci.sion  to  apply  his 
shorthand  skills  to  tfte  work  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  reported  for  various  Govern- 
ment agency  hearings,  subsequently  con- 
fining his  work  as  a  free-lance  reporter 
to  congressional  committee  hearings. 
Was  appomted  as  an  Official  Reporter  of 
Debates  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1943  by  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn. 
When  former  Speaker  Rayburn  ap- 
pointed Frank  to  the  position  of  Official 
Reporter  of  Debates,  he  was  the  young- 
est appointee  to  ever  hold  that  position. 
Beyond  being  one  of  the  most  compe- 
tent officials  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Frank 
was  a  friend  to  many  Members  who  have 
served  this  country  over  the  past  30 
years.  His  counsel  has  been  sought  on 
more  than  one  occasion  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  his  advice  has  always  been 
well  taken. 

I  especially  like  the  stoiy  of  Frank 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Punx- 
satawney.  Pa..  Gromid  Hog  Club  former 
Representative. Leon  Gavin's  strong  de- 
fense of  the  annual  Punxsatawney 
ground  hog  celebration.  As  the  result  of 
Frank's  interest  in  Mr.  Gavin's  support 
for  the  observance,  Mr.  Gavin  was  pre- 
sented a  motmted  ground  hog  to  remind 
all  visitors  to  his  office  of  the  value  of  the 
"weather  prophet  of  Punxsatawney." 

Actually,  it  is  with  mixed  emotions 
that  one  bids  farewell  to  this  fine  pub- 
lic servant:  I  am  happy  that  Frank  can 
now  retire  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 
family  and  hobbies,  but  at  the  sarhe  time, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  losing  a 
.  man  of  his  cp.hber.  We  will  long  remem- 
ber his  success,  just  as  we  will  always  be 
reminded  that  it  is  with  hard  work  and 
sincere  effort  that  we  can  attain  the 
goals  in  life  we  seek. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Frank 
on  this  day  and  wish  him  the  veiy  best 
~-  of  the  futui-e. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  Frank  E.  Battaglia,  on  his  retire- 
ment after  30  years  of  service   to  the 


House  and  the  Nation  as  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

F'rank  was  already  a  seasoned  veteran 
of  House  debating  procedures  when  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1946,  and  is  part  of 
my  earliest  memories  of  tire  House. 

I  know  him  as  a  rnan  of  great  cour- 
tesy, high  competence,  and  abiding  loy- 
alty to  tlie  Members  he  has  served  over 
tlie.^e  three  decades,  and  to  the  House  as 
an  institution  of  Government  of  free 
men. 

As  dem  of  the  corps  of  Official  Re- 
porters. liC  represents  Ml  the  finest  qual- 
ities of  a  difficult,  demanding,  higlily 
skilled  profession. 

He  has  made  an  outstanding  and  per- 
manent contribution  to  the  functioning 
of  the  House. 

Frank  Battaglia  will  be  greatly  mis.sed 
after  his  retirement,  but  I  know  that  the 
coming  years  will  be  filled  with  the  warm 
thoughts  of  his  fellow  reporters,  and  the 
Members  who  count  him  among  our 
valued  friends. 

Frank  has  our  prayers,  and  our  fond- 
est wishes  for  many  years  of  continued 
good  health,  happiness,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  dreams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  take  the  opi^ortunity  to  honor 
one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  of  the 
Hou.se  -I  have  ever  met,  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Battaglia  who  is  the  Dean  of . 
our  Official  Reporters  of  Debates  to  the 
House  of  Repiesentatives. 

Frank  was  born  and  educated  in  New 
York  and  attended  the  Fordham  Law 
Scliool  there.  He  used  his  great  skill  m 
verbatim  shorthand  reporting  in  nearly 
every  Court  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
-More  than  30  years  ago  Frank  came 
to  Washington  to  work  as  a  shorthand 
reporter  at  various  government  hear- 
ings and  proceedings.  He  did  freelance 
v.oik  as  a  reporter  to  many  congres- 
sional committees. 

In  1943  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  ap- 
pointed Frank  as  an  Official  Reporter  of 
Debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  almost  30  years  that  have  pas.sed 
since  that  day.  Frank  has  served  his  Na- 
tion and  this  Hou.se  in  the  highest  man- 
ner. 

We  have  many  different  styles  of 
speech  here  on  the  floor,  and  the  accents 
from  every  region  of  our  Nation,  but 
Frank  has  always  reported  our  debates 
with  great  accuracy.  Where  missing  a 
single  word  could  easily  change  the  en- 
tire meaning  of  a  paraEiraph,  that  ac- 
curacy has  been  a  priceless  asset  to  the 
Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  Frank  a  long  and 
happy  retirement.  While  we  will  mi.ss 
him  on  the  floor,  he  has  both  our  grati- 
tude and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Prank  E.  Battaglia  is  retiring  this  month 
after  three  decades  of  service  in  the  corps 
of  Official  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Prank  has  been  dean  of  the  corps 
for  a  good  many  years  and  has  recorded 
about  as  much  debate  on  every  possible 
subject  as  can  be  imagined. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  reporter  of  debate. 
Frank  has  most  certainly  felt  the  pulse 


and    watched    the    trends    in    Congress 
closely  for  quite  some  time. 

A.s  a  nati\e  of  New  York.  Frank  worked 
his  way  throu.cih  several  years  of  the 
City  Coll'^ae  of  New  York.  Fordham  Law 
School  where  he  received  an  LLB 
do'ire?. 

The  shorthand  he  mastered  m  Dev.itt 
Clinton  Hi.h  School  served  him  well  In 
.sc'vcral  stcrnarial  .tobs  he  held  while 
atiLndnvi  ni'-'ht  .school.  Throutih  tho-c 
.iobs.  h?  perfectf-d  his  skill  for  verbatim 
shorthand  reporting.  He  freelanced  as 
a  'horthand  reporter  in  almost  every 
New  York  City  court  and  Then  for  many 
Go\ernment  agencies  after  coming  to 
Wa-hinUon.  He  has  .served  as  an  Official 
Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  since  his  appointment  in 
1943  by  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sam  Rayburn. 

I  per-  onally  would  like  to  express  my 
ap!)reciaiion  to  Frank  for  hi;  assistance 
during;  my  own  years  in  Conuicss.  Let  me 
now  extend  all  L'ood  wishe.^  to  him  in 
retirement.  May  the  comai'j  years  be 
filled  with  peace,  happiness,  and  plenty 
of  timo  to  do  whatever  he  so  desires. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  many  thousands  oi 
other  Americans  each  day  read  one  o: 
the  world's  most  unKjue  imblications.  the 
CoNfiREssioNAL  RECORD.  We.  ill  the  Con- 
gress, are  dependent  upon  the  Recor.t 
for  a  daily  account  of  our  actions,  as 
well  as  for  information  and  comments 
on  matters  of  .Lireat  interest.  Yet  most  of 
us  have  come  to  take  all  of  this  for  fram- 
ed, without  reaii/.ing  that  it  takes  a  great 
human  effort  to  ijroduce  sucii  a  docti- 
nient  each  day. 

Among  the  most  responsible  lo:  the 
creation  of  tliis  record  of  our  activities 
are  our  Official  Reporters  of  Debates. 
They  are  entrusted  with  the  task  of  la- 
boriou.sly  writing  in  shorthand  the  de- 
h;tlcs  and  proceedings  of  the  Hou.se  as 
they  transpire.  Their  handiwork  is  used 
not  only  as  a  factual  record,  it  is  veritably 
part  of  the  law  it.self.  Courts  and  regula- 
tory agencies  refer  to  what  wss  said  dur- 
ing the  legislative  process  to  determine 
and  inter))ret  the  intention  of  Congress 
m  the  adoption  of  bills. 

For  the  past  30  years  we  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  .services  of  Mr, 
Frank  E.  Battaglia  in  this  important 
task.  Frank  has  been  a  most  conscien- 
tious and  competent  public  servant  He 
lias  performed  his  duties  unbeknownst 
to  the  iiubliQ  at  larye.  who  have  bene- 
fited from  his  accuracy  and  ski'.l.  We  m 
the  House,  however,  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  realize  the  extent  of  his  acconi- 
plisiiments. 

As  Frank  retires  as  tlean  of  Officud 
Reporters  of  Debates  for  the  U.S.  Hou.-e 
of  Representatives,  J  wish  to  join  his 
many  friends  and  adinirers  in  extendiii-- 
my  own  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
Frank  has  been  a  good  friend  and  helper 
for  all  of  the  Members  We  have  all  come 
to  respect  his  personable  manner  and 
willincncss  to  assist. 

We  siiall  certainly  miss  his  presence 
in  the  House.  Even  so.  his  retirement 
after  .so  many  years  is  certainly  well- 
earned.  I  hope  he  finds  many  years  of 
happiness  and  .sati.sfaction  after  leaving 
Ills  arduous  duties. 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prinlmi,'  of  the  Congressional  Record 
each  night  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feats  of  the  printing'  industry,  with  many 
people  involved.  But  the  Record  begins 
'.\ith  the  Official  Reporters  of  Debate, 
and  without  th.eir  remarkable  sjjeed  and 
i-'toficicncy  in  verbatmi  shorthand  re- 
:  rtinr.  taking  down  every  work  spoken 
on  tlie  Hou>e  or  Senate  floor  with  amaz- 
ing accuracy,  it  would  take  days,  rather 
tiian  overnight,  to  produce  the  official 
tran.script  of  each  days  congres.^-ional 
proceodincs. 

One  of  the  very  best  Official  Reporter.^ 
to  have  served  m  tlie  Hou.'ie  during  tlic 
21  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  rep- 
rodent  the  3d  Cont^ressional  District  of 
Missouri  is  Mr.  Frank  Battaglia.  the  dean 
of  the  corps  of  Official  Reporters  and  a 
30-year  veteran  of  this  demanding  and 
painstakin,'  work  in  behalf  of  the  Hou>e. 
All  of  us  who  have  come  to  know  Mr. 
Battai^ha  as  a  skilled  craftsman  and  fine 
liuman  beinc  will  mi.ss  him  in  the  well  oi 
the  House  when  he  retires  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  I  wish  him  a  most  happy 
hfe  111  whatever  he  choo.ses  to  do  after 
his  well-earned  retirement  from  the 
House.  He  carries  our  friendship  with 
him  into  retirement,  as  well  as  a  rei^uta- 
tion  of  excellence  in  his  chosen  field. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
dean  of  the  corps  of  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

Frank  E.  Battaglia  retires  with  honor 
after  30  years  of  service  to  the  Hou.-e  of 
Representatives.  His  has  been  a  truly 
dedicated  and  faithful  .service.  All  of  us 
have  h.id  occasion  to  appreciate  his  as.-^is- 
tance  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  Debates  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  all  give  out- 
standing service  and  Frank  Battaglia  has 
st(X)d  in  the  front  ranks  not  only  in  years 
of  service  but  in  dedication  anci  helpful- 
ness to  the  House.  I  am  most  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  recogni/e  his 
many  years  of  service  and  to  take  this 
occasion  to  wish  him  many,  many  hapijy 
years  of  retirement. 

Mr.  DOMIMCK  V.  DANIELS  Mr. 
Siieaker.  I  would  like  to  associate  my.'clf 
with  the  remarks  of  the  di.stingui.'^hed 
maionty  leader  on  the  retirement  of 
Frank  E.  Batta^'lia  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  Hou.-e  of  Rpjircsentatives. 
I  know  that  all  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  ai-^le  appreciate  Frank's  faithful 
■er,  ice  to  this  body. 

I  v.o'ild  like  to  wish  him  every  Iiap- 
piness  during  his  retirement  years.  He 
wi'!  b°  hard  to  re;)Iace. 

Mr  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  regret  the  o'  '.'aMon  that  call.--  for  these 
tributes  to  Frank  Battaglia.  because  it  is 
always  hard  to  say  goociby  to  an  old 
friend,  but  I  also  welcome  the  or)por- 
tunity  to  put  on  the  official  record  of  this 
great  Hou^e  of  Representatives  the  warm 
yood  feeling.-,  and  api>rec:ation  we  feel 
,'ti  l.ini. 

.'.ccurate.  ui.riiflr'd,  truly  citdi'ated, 
I'.-ank  is  undoub'cdl'-  'lie  Tw.f-.X  dean  ol 
ih*^  forps  of  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
btite.i  the  Ho'i-e  Ikis  e\f'r  hnov.ii  He  lia^ 
litiM-  f-ribed  an  iiici'Ciibi'  amount  ot  li\- 
II j;.^  hi.-tory  during  his  three  decades  of 


service  in  this  Chamber,  bcgimiing  with 
the  momentous  days  of  World  War  II.  in 
1943.  wiieii  he  was  appointed  an  official 
reporter  by  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

I  wish  to  join  with  Frank  Battaglia's 
countless  friends  and  admirers  who  to- 
day are  wishing  him  Godspeed  and 
many,  many  happy,  conientcd  years  of 
retirement. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
during  my  first  mouths  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
cii.ne  to  appreciate  and  respect  the  out- 
staiidin'j  abilities  and  dedication  of 
Fran!;  Battfciha.  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
other  Meniljers  of  our  freshman  class 
•>.iien  I  say  Frank  has  been  e.xtremely 
hel.niul  and  cooperative,  and  we  will 
great !>•  miss  his  expertise. 

I  rank  represents  tlie  very  finest  of  the 
many  outstandin'-;  Official  Reporters  in 
th.>  House,  and  I  know  his  dedicated 
work  in  behalf  of  tlie  Hotre  will  long  be 
rniembered.  I  v,  ish  him  the  very  best 
and  happiest  years  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retireiucnt. 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  e.\pres  my  deep  apineciation  to 
Frank  Batta.ulia  for  TO  years  of  dedicated 
and  conscientiou.>  ser\ice  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Frank  regrettably  is  retiring  shoitly 
as  dean  of  the  Official  Reporters  of  the 
Hou.se.  His  service  has  been  character- 
ized bv  exceptional  competence,  great 
eood  liunior.  and  infinite  patience — mo^t 
of  all  pa  tunc?.  To  imagine  how  many 
words  liave  become  pages  and  pages. 
volumes  in  three  decades  time  is  formi- 
dable And  yet  Frank  has  survived  in  fine 
order  the  congressional  penchant  for  us- 
ing 1.000  words  when  50  would  do. 

Tims,  while  history  may  cjuestion  the 
worth  of  much  that  l:as  been  spoken 
during  his  time  in  the  House.  Frank's 
many  friends  miite  in  congratulating 
him  on  having  successfully  stemmed  the 
tide  of  congressional  verbosity  and  come 
through  the  battle  of  the  pen  and  pad 
unscathed.  Ti'uly  this  fine  fellow  has 
earned  a  long,  restful  and  happy  retire- 
ment. 

As  one  who  likes  to  thin':  and  cer- 
tainly hopes  he  has  not  added  unduly  to 
Fninks  burden  thioui,'h  the  years.  I  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  for  Icncrth  of  years 
and  that  special  happiness  which  comes 
only  when  v.e  .spend  more  time  with  those 
we  love. 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  loin 
wit!i  many  other  colleagues  in  saying 
goodbve  to  a  very  old  and  a  very  dear 
friend,  the  dean  of  the  Official  Report- 
ers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Frank  Battaglia. 

P'lank  BattaKlia  was  appointed  Official 
Reporter  of  the  Hou.se  in  1943  by  the 
Honorable  Samuel  Rayburn,  one  of  Ihe 
groatc.-^t  Sijcakers  of  the  Hou.se, 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Fordham  Uni- 
\cr,sity  Law  School  of  New  York  City,  He 
.studied  nt  the  City  College  of  New  York 
as  well  and  worked  his  way  tiirough  both 
ur  tiiutions,  Frank  develojied  during  this 
perif;d  exceptional  skill  in  verbutim 
shorthind  reporting  and  was  emiiloyed 
ihroimhout  the  New  York  City  court 
system 

Frank  later  became  a  free  lance  ic- 
Ijorter  to  various  congressional  commit- 


tees and.  because  of  his  exceptional  skill, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  post  of  Official 
Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Human  beings  make  institutions  what 
they  are.  We  all  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  House  and  the  people  who  make 
it  what  it  is. 

Frank  Battaglia  is  one  of  these  people. 
He  is  dedicated,  knowledgeable,  atten- 
tive, and  congenial.  His  work  was  per- 
fection itself. 

We  will  all  miss  Frank  and  he  has  said 
that  he  will  miss  the  House.  At  65.  after 
30  years'  service.  Frank  has  richly  earned 
his-retirement  30  times  over. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  publicly 
say  goodbye  to  Mr.  Battaglia  and  thank 
him  for  his  friendship  over  the  years  as 
well  as  his  skill. 

I  congratulate  Prank  on  his  well- 
earned  retirement  and  I  wish  him  and 
his  the  best  of  eveiything  in  life.  We 
will  miss  him.  We  will  not  forget  him, 
Mr,  CORMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  bv  far  the 
majority  of  the  stafi  of  Capitol  Hill  are 
individuals  who  never  see  their  names  in 
print,  who  are  rarely,  if  ever,  given  pub- 
lic credit  for  the  work  they  do.  Yet  with- 
out these  staffers,  we  as  Congressmen 
would  fail  di.smally  in  doing  our  jobs 

Just  sirh  an  unsung  hero  is  Frank 
B'lttaglia.  Dean  of  our  Official  Reporters 
of  Debates,  who  is  retiring  after  30  years 
of  service  in  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  we  will  all  mi.ss  Frank's  friend- 
liness and.  above  all.  his  helpfulness  and 
cooiieration.  It  is  quite  a  job  to  report 
accurately  the  utterances  of  435  prima 
donnas.  Add  to  that  the  inevitable  heat- 
ed debates  in  which  we  engage  and  we 
can  begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
individuals  like  Frank.  I  have  always 
been  thankful  for — and  have  on  certain 
occasions  made  use  of — Frank's  willing- 
ness to  bail  out  Members  who  frantically 
tried  to  get  their  remarks  into  the  Record 
under  the  wire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  colleagues. 
I  am  sure,  have  heard  comments  to  the 
effect  that  the  Congressional  Record 
CcUi  be  a  ureat  cure  for  in.somnia.  We.  of 
course,  can  congratulate  ourselves  for 
That— but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Record  is  the  only  official  transcript  of 
the  activities  taking  place  on  the  House 
and  Senate  floors,  and  is  used  by  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  world.  Thus 
we  are  particularly  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  highly  competent  .services  of 
such  a  man  as  Frank  Battaclia.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  joiniim  my  colleacucs 
to  wish  Frank  many  years  of  hajipy  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  are  served  day  in  and  day 
out  by  a  dedicated  corps  of  extraordinar- 
ily competent  professionals.  They  are 
1  len  and  women  who  shun  the  limelight 
while  enabling  tliis  body  to  carry  out  its 
respon.sibilities  to  the  Nation. 

With  the  retirement  of  Frank  Bat- 
taglia, we  will  lose  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  this  devoted  grouj). 

For  three  decades.  Frank  has  jier- 
formed  with  notable  excellence  as  an 
Official  Rei)orter  of  Debates.  There  is  no 
more  demanding  ta.sk.  Yet  he  has  carried 
it  out  with  both  a  skill  and  a  cheer  that 
has  won   friends  a.s  \.el!  a--  admirath.u 
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Frank  richly   deserved  his  status  as 
-     dean  of  the  Corps  of  Official  Reporters 
here.  We  will  miss  him.  I  wish  him  many 
haii;jj  years  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  Frank  E  Battaglia.  retiring 
dean  of  the  Corps  of  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

He  was  first  appcinted  as  an  Official 
Reporter  of  Debates  in  1943  by  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn,  and 
on  NovGnber  1.  19G'J.  he  bccime  Chief 
Reporter. 

Frank  has  given  30  years  of  dedicated 
and  devoted  service  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Rcpreser.tatives  and  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  During  tliose  years,  he  has 
witnessed  some  of  the  greatest  moments 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  he  has  re- 
corded the  words  of  the  great  and  near- 
great  alike,  and  he  has  experienced,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  the  triumphs  and  the 
tragedies  of  oui-  Nation. 

Having  given  aih  best  and  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  most  exacting 
and  difficult  profession.  Frank  can  be 
proud  of  his  record  and  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

During  my  9  years  cf  service  in  the 
Congress,  he  has  become  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  niUbe  sorry  to  see 
him  retire.  Wiulc  he  will  be  missed  from 
active  iiarticiration  in  his  position,  he 
has  earned  this  reiirement.  and  our 
gratitude  as  well,  for  the  fine  job  he  has 
done  over  the  past  three  decades. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  to 
F-ank  Ba'taglia  my  best  wishes  for 
abundant  good  helath,  good  fortune,  and 
much  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HQGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
I'lcased  t3  jji;i  our  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Frrnk  Eattacrlia  who  is  re- 
tiring alter  30  yenrs.  I  am  very  proud  to 
sny  that  Frank  is  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Frank  has  worked  hard  all  of  his  life.  As 
a  young  mm  he  worked  long  and  hard 
while  earning  an  education.  Some  of 
our  colleagues  might  hot  be  aware  that 
Frank  completed  Fordham  Law  School  at 
night. 

He  began  working  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a 
freelance  steno:  raphic  reporter.  Be- 
cause of  his  skill,  competence,  and  dc- 
pendubiLty  he  vus  soju  asked  to  work 
as  a  House  staff  rejiorter.  The  House  and 
the  Nation  have  benefited  from  his  serv- 
ices Qvev  .« iime, 

Mr.  Spca'er.  I  am  certnin  that  all 
Members  will  i^-iss  Frank  because  of  the 
outstanding  service  he  has  been  render- 
ing for  all  these  years.  I  will  miss  hhn 
also  as  a  fiiond.  He  was  alvays  kind  and 
f ricndlv  in  his  quiet  way.  We  both  shared 
a  love  of  poetry  and  .sometimes  di-^cussed 
it.  He  is  well-educated  and  ha;  a  qui.'k 
wit  and  an  inci.-ivc  mind. 

I  know  I  sp:.ik  for  all  of  our  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Eijcakcr  when  I  wish  Frapk 
an  abundance  of  haiipiness  in  his  wcll- 
taraed  years  of  rtsiiement.    • 


RECORD  on  the  subject  of  the  retirement 
of  Frank  Battaglia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mass.ochusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CO:\rMITTEE   ON   ENERGY 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
peiTni-^sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

IMr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead- 
cr.-hip  in  forming  a  national  energy 
pciicy,  in  coordiirating  energy  legislation 
in  light  of  well-conceived  nitional  pri- 
orities, has  to  come  from  the  Congress. 
I  believe  that  my  bill.  Hou-e  R-.oiution 
439,  to  establish  a  standing  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  is  a  neces.<^ary  first  step 
in  a.ssuming  this  leadership.  The  com- 
mittee wculd  h.we  as  its  purpose  the 
establisliment  and  maintenance  on  a 
permanent  basis  of  a  coordinated  i:ro- 
gram  of  energy  development,  application, 
use'  and  control;  and  its  goal  would  be 
the  eventual  .'•elf-sufficiercy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  cnergj-  field. 

Over  and  over  we  have  bct-n  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  de\  eloping  a  compre- 
hrn:i\e  energy  policy  for  the  United 
States.  The  lack  of  such  a  policy  in  the 
pa-t  is  largely  rcspon'^'ole  for  our  pres- 
ent difficulties,  and  the  need  for  such  an 
integrated  avproach  is  obvious  if  we  are 
going  to  overcome  our  short-  and  long- 
term  energy  problems. 

The  President  seems  Ui  be  moving  in 
this  direction  with  the  creation  of  a  new 
cabinet-level  Dcartmcnt  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  but  v.e  here  in  Con- 
gress have  for  the  most  part,  only  paid 
lipservice  to  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
.-ive  energy  progiiun.  Up  to  now  we  have 
been  content  with  a  pieeemeal,  frag- 
mented approach,  with  energy  legislation 
scattered  all  over  the  House  to  various 
committees  which  generally  have  neither 
experti-e  in  the  energy  field  nor  a  c!ear 
campreliension  of  the  overall  eiiergy  sit- 
uatio.i.  If  v.e  continue  like  tiiis  in  the  fu- 
ture, looking  elsc^hcic  lor  dr.c.  tion  and 
leadership,  we  v  11  be  ignoring  some  oI 
our  ba'-ic  rcsponsil  liities. 

So  far.  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
expressed  the  wi.sh  to  cosponsor  the  bill 
to  create  a  Committee  on  Energy  and  I 
hope  several  more  will  do  so  before  I 
reintroduce  the  resolution  after  the 
July  I  riccss. 


vcrkcd  en  them  for  ne".rly  6  months, 
and  v.e  have  a  tentative  draft  cf  the 
nroposcd  rules,  ajid  they  will  go  in  the 
RrccRD  today. 

I  urge  ea?h  of  the  Members  to  look 
at  tlieni  tomoirow,  and  to  call  them  to 
the  attention  of  your  con-titucnt-.,  and 
]>articularly  the  attorneys,  so  that  v.e 
may  have  the  benefit  of  further  com- 
ments by  J'llv  31.  when  we  prepare  to 
lo.-ume  woikmg  on  these  j^rcposed  now 
lules  of  evidence  :n  the  fall. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  PREYER  asked  and  was  given 
pcrmi-ssion  to  address  tiie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi-se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

A^r.  PRFYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  thi.<  pa.st 
Friday  I  experienced  a  dilemm.a  which 
frequently  confronts  my  colleague,s. 
Some  week;,  ago.  when  June  22  was  not 
sciieuuled  for  major  legislative  activity. 
I  accejjted  several  speaking  engagements 
in  my  district.  Two  of  these  were  en- 
gagements which  I  had  rescheduled  from 
ai  earlier  date  whieh  conflicted  with 
Hou'~e  busine.<;s.  Among  the  meetings 
were  a  major  session  with  businessmen. 
-.-'na  the  ;  rinci.:al  address  at  the  North 
Carolina  Giils  State  banquet.  Honoring 
these  obligaiioiis  kept  me  from  votm,' 
on  several  important  issues.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  for  final 
passage  ol  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  HL^D  appropriation*^  bills,  fcr 
ihe  amendment  pr.hibit'lng  NSF  funds 
for  rcicarch  on  human  living  fetuses, 
and  against  staking  Uie  proportional  ob- 
ligation requirement  in  the  NSF  bill, 
against  increasing  the  funds  for  urban 
renewal  and  against  increasing  the  fund.-- 
tor  community  comprehensive  planning 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  ijoiiu  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  pre'^ent 

iMr  OMJILL.  Mr.  S,;eal:er.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou^e. 

A  rail  of  llifc  House  was  ordered. 

llie  call  was  taken  b-  electronic  de- 
\  iee.  and  the  followini  Members  f..i'ed 
I J  re.;)iond; 

|Ra«  iio.  28 J I 


.Ashb.-ook 
IVTlil'-i 
Hint 'lis 

n:-..X-J 

■..C'.i.  !■: 


■T 


GENERAL   LE.W^ 

Mr.    ONEILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous   consent   that   all    Members 

'may  have  5  legislative  days  in  whicjli  to 

revise  and  extend  their  remarks  In  the 

CXIX VH\     Part    17 


PROPOSED  RULES  OV  EVIDENCE 

tMr.  IIUKG.\Tr:  a  kcd  and  was  given 
;;crnii.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liwe 
in;cn  a  si  ecial  ouier  today  fcr  80  min- 
utes at  Ihe  close  of  all  bu-incss  to  di-- 
cuss  brieny  and  to  place  into  the  RroiKD 
the  proposed  rules  of  evidence 

The  Members  may  locall  that  tlio 
courtiv  sent  over  luupo.sed  rules  of  evi- 
dence earlier  in  the  ye.ir  We  i-a.sscd  le;-.- 
i--l'ti,!n  th  :t  tlicy  would  not  become  ci- 
fective  until  tlic  Cor.gre.ss  acted.  The 
Subcoinmittee  on  Criminal  Jrstico  has 


'•'ilTiMU. 
■.".iiiicis.  a 


D;  ■ 

K!-Tur 

I    le.v 

1   n. 

W.iiUai  D. 
/•■,   .. 

c>\ffl-hs 

•  .■     :  s 
l;::!it 

iCi.«-l 


Ml!;.  Ark. 

hi-i-i' 
^R  ■'ncillr  V,- , 
V  .  ll-.y  N   I. 
r^  c:  c.-,  Ar;.:. 

Til   mr;   u.  XJ. 

\VHn.-)l 

V"i  '-'m 


Th?  SPrAKER.  On  this  rclLvll  :3S 
^TcniLcis  h.;vc  recerded  tlieir  pic^cee 
1;>  cLJ.enic  diViec.  a  quorum. 

By  ii!i;uii#ncus  conser.t.  furtlier  pro- 
ceediufos  under  the  call  were  dispensed 

WlUl. 


«.  ONTiM'i.NO  .'^prnorniATiONS,  1974 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr,  Speaker  pu:-suant  to 
I'm  order  of  the  House  on  Prid  iv  las'.  I 
tall  i:]-'  th?  .mint   rcsclutmn    'HJ    Res 


( 
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636 »  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  v.as  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  re.'^^oluticn  as 
fellows: 

H  J.  Res.  636 
Resolved  h'j  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Rrp- 
re^entatttes  of  the  United  States  of  Ainerua 
in  Congresx  afir-mb'.ed.  That  the  loUowintj 
sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any  mouey  in 
the  Trciisiiry  tiot  othtrwise  appropriated,  and 
out  ol"  appUcable  corporate  or  otiier  reve- 
nues, recelpt.s,  and  fiind.s.  for  the  -several 
departments.  ager»cies.  ccrporaiion.s,  and  oth- 
er organisational  units  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1P74.  namely: 

Sfc  101  (aid)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
neces.sary  for  contintnn>;  projects  or  activities 
(not  otherwise  specificallv  provided  for  in 
this  Joint  resolution  I  which  were  conducted 
In  the  fiscal  vear  1973  and  for  which  appro- 
priations, fund.s.  or  other  authority  would 
be  available  in  the  following  Appropriation 
Arts  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1974: 

Agricrlti'.re-Enviroam.entil  ai  d  Cov.fnmcr 
Prot?ction  Apprcpriation  Act; 

Di.strict  of  Columbia  .Appropriation  .Act: 
Department  of  Housing  a:.d  L'rban  Devel- 
opme;n.  Space  Science  Veteran:;  and  Certain 
Other   Independent    Auencics   AppnpnaMon 
Act; 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencie^  Appropriation  .Act: 

D.^partm.nts  of  Labor  and  Health  Ednca- 
tlo:i  and  Welfare  and  Related  Acencies  Ap- 
propriation Act  a.s  now  cr  hereafter  pas  ed  by 
the  House  a:  d  the  Scnrite: 

LegiaJatue  Branch  Appropriation  Act; 
Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  Devel- 
opment and  Atonic  Energy  Ccjmmi-sion  Ap- 
propriati.jii  Act: 

Departments  cf  Ctate  Jistl'-e  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary  and  Related  Au'encies 
Appropriation  Act.  and 

Department  of  Transportation  ai.d  Re- 
lated ALtencies  Appropriation  Act; 

(2i  Appropriali.n  ,  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  wo'ild  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act, 

(3  I  Whenever  the  amount  which  wraild  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which  would 
be  irra.ted  under  an  Act  li.ted  in  this  sub- 
section as  pa-ssod  by  the  Houe  Is  ditfcre'it 
from  tliat  which  would  be  available  or 
(;rant"d  under  su^h  Act  a-s  pa.s.->ed  by  the  Sen- 
ate the  pertinent  project  or  activity  sl'.all  be 
continued  under  the  le^=er  amount  or  the 
more  restrictive  authority;  Prcitded.  That  no 
provi  ion  in  any  appropriati-m  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1'j74  whi'-h  makes  the  availability 
of  anv  appropriation  provided  therein  de- 
pendent upon  the  enactment  cf  adcllt'oi.al 
a-!thori?insr  or  other  le-iislatlon.  shall  be  ef- 
feciive  before  the  date  set  forth  In  .section 
102^01  of  this  joint  re.f  lution; 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  sub- 
section has  been  pa.->^cd  bv  on!v  one  Hcue 
fjT  Where  an  item  is  In'-luded  in  only  one 
version  of  an  Act  a.s  pas5,td  by  both  Hou.se.s. 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
cntmued  undtr  the  approprlatr n.  fund,  or 
authontv  t'ranted  by  the  one  Hou-iO.  but  at 
a  rate  lor  operations  not  e.\'-ecdni(,'  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  action 
of  the  one  H  mjsp,  whichever  is  lov.er:  Pro- 
ii-le-J,  That  no  provision  wjiich  U  included 
in  an  approprlatir  n  Act  enumerated  In  thi:^ 
Kub  ec'ion  but  which  w:.s  not  Included  in  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  for  1973.  and 
which  by  It.,  terms  is  applicable  to  more  than 


one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  shall 
be  applicable  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or 
auihority  provided  In  this  Joint  resohition 
unless  such  provision  shiill  have  been  In- 
cluded in  identical  form  in  such  bill  as  en- 
acted by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate: 
Provided  further.  That  with  respect  to  the 
projects  and  activities  included  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  the  current  r:Ue  for  operations 
within  the  meaning  of  this  jcint  resolution 
shall  be  that  permitted  by  the  Jcint  re.=^olu- 
tion  cf  July  1.  1972  (Public  Law  92-344,  as 
amended),  and  other  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973:  Provided  further.  That  the 
aggregate  amounts  made  av.iilable  to  each 
State  under  title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and 
Seccndary  Elucatlon  Act  for  grants  to  local 
education  agencies  within  that  State  shall 
not  be  !e.=:s  than  such  amounts  as  were  made 
aviilable  tor  that  purpose  for  fiscal  year 
1972; 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  projects  cr  activities  (not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion) which  were  conducted  In  the  fiscal 
year  1973  and  are  listed  In  this  subsection 
at  a  rite  fcr  operation;  not  in  excess  cf  the 
current  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  In  the 
budget  estimite,  whichever  is  lower,  and 
unier  the  m;re  restrictive  authority — 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government   .Appropriation  Act,   1973; 

act iv: tits  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  '.he  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion  Act.    1973; 

aciivities  fcr  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  Military  Construction  Appropria- 
tion  Act.    1973; 

activities  lor  which  provision  was  made 
In  ssction  108  of  Public  Law  92-571,  as 
amended.  ,  nd  such  amounts  shall  be  avail- 
able notwi  hstandinp  section  10  of  Public 
Law  91-672  and  srction  655(c)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended; 
and  in  additiTn.  unobligated  balances  as  of 
June  30,  1973,  of  funds  heretofore  made- 
availaVjle  under  the  authority  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  are 
hereby  contiinted  available  for  the  same  gen- 
eral  ptirposes   for   which   approiiriated; 

activltl  s  of  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy,  notwithstanding 
section  209  of  Public  Lpw  92-412; 

activi'ies  for  the  "Special  fund"  estab- 
lished by  section  223  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
OiTice  and  Tre  Ument  Act  of  1972  {Pub- 
lic ijiiw  92-253)  for  which  provision  was 
made  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1973: 

activities  incident  to  adjudication  of 
Indian  Tribal  Claims  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  tlie  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1973; 

activities  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting; 

activities  for  operating  expenses,  domes- 
tic pro7rr'ms.  of  ACTION,  for  which  provi- 
sion was  made  In  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations   Act,     1973: 

activitle.^  of  the  Ofllce  of  Consumer 
Atlairs: 

activities  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speaking  Peorile; 

activities  of  the  National  Study  Comiiils- 
Bion   on  Water  Quality   Mana;;ement; 

activities  of  the  National  Industrial  Pol- 
lution Control  Council; 

activities  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior tor;  (a)  Saline  water  research  pro- 
gram, (b)  Trust  Territory  of  tlie  Pacific 
Ihl:aids,  and  (c)  grants-in-aid  and  special 
bicentennial  grants-in-aid  under  the  Preser- 
vation of  HL;torlc  Proper*  les; 

activities  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission; 

activities  for  Coast  Guard  reserve  training; 

activiilts  ol  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 


istration   for    grants    to    National   Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation; 

activities  ol  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  under  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  nrcessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  for  whicli 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  iieni)  under  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  extent  and 
In  the  manner  which  would  be  provided  lur 
in  the  budget  estimates  for  fi.cal  year  1974; 

(d)  Such  amount.s  as  may  be  neces.sary  fur 
continuing  the  following  activities,  but  at  a 
r.ite  for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  bud- 
get estimate — 

acllvities  under  s3ction  201(g)(1)  of  tiie 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  for  which 
pro-.ision  v.as  made  in  the  Second  Supple- 
mental  Appropriations  Act,   1973; 

activities  authorized  by  title  I  of  Public 
Law  92-.328;  and 

(C)  Such  amounts  ns  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  following  activities,  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  in  exce.ss  of  the  cur- 
rent rate — 

activities  of  tlv?  N'ritional  Commission  on 
Productivity; 

activities  relating  to  the  compensation  and 
reimbursement  of  attorneys  appointed  by 
judges  of  the  Di  trict  of  Columbia  courts 
pursuant  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended; 

activities  of  the  Commisuon  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct 
of  F.Treign  Policy; 

activities  tinder  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Ac*,  as  amended,  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opp<  r- 
tunity  Act  of  19G4,  as  amended,  for  which 
provision  was  made  under  Joint  resolution  of 
July  1,  1972,  Public  92  334,  as  amended,  and 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973, 
Public  Law  92  607:  Provided,  That  the  cur-. 
rent  rate  for  operations  thall  be  defined  as 
that  permitted  by  such  appr.-:priations  f'-r 
fiscal  vear  1973;  and 

activities  under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Devclopmeni  Act  cf  ir.'j,'),  a;  amended. 
Sec.  ;02.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  autliority  granted  pursuant  'o 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  sfa)  enactment  into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  in  this  Joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enact- 
ment of  the  applicable  Appropriation  Act  by 
botii  Houses  without  any  provisi<in  for  such 
project  or  activity,  or  (c)  Soptemljer  30,  197.i, 
w;  iche*. er  first  occurs. 

Sec.  103.  Approprlatiors  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  timejimitations  for  submission 
and  approval  of  apportionments  set  forth  m 
subsection  (d)  (2)  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vi.scd  Statutes,  as  amended,  but  nothing 
heroin  shall  be  construed  to  waive  any  other 
pro;  i.jion  of  law  governing  the  a|3porllon- 
mcnt  of  funds. 

Skc.  104  Appropriations  made  and  au- 
thority granted  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolu- 
tion shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expendi- 
tures incurred  for  any  project  or  activity 
during  the  period  lor  wliich  Kinds  or  author-  ; 
ity  for  such  project  or  activity  are  available 
imder  this  joint  resolution. 

Sfc.  105.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authorl/a- 
tion  whetie\er  a  bill  in  which  such  applica- 
ble appropriation,  fund,  or  autliori/alioii  in 
contained  is  enacted  into  law. 

Ssc  106.  No  approprl.ition  or  fund  made 
available  or  auliiority  granted  pun,u;nit  to 
this  Joint  resolution  sliall  be  used  to  initiate 
or  resume  any  project  or  activity  for  which 
appropriations,  funds,  or  other  authority 
were  not  available  during  the  lisca!  yeift-  1973. 
Skc  107,  Any  appropriation  for  the  li.scal 
year    1974   required    to   be   apportioned   pur- 
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suant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  may  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
indioating  the  need  (to  the  extent  any  such 
increases  cannot  be  absorbed  within  avail- 
able appropriations)  for  a  supplemental  or 
deficiency  estimate  of  apprt^rialion  to  the 
extent  neces;.ary  to  permit  payment  of  such 
pay  increases  as  may  be  granted  pursuant  to 
law  to  civilian  olficcrs  and  employees  and  to 
active  and  retired  military  personnel.  Each 
such  appropriaTion  shall  oth.erwlse  be  subject 
to  the  reqtiirenients  of  section  3679  of  the 
Re;  ised  Statutes,  as  amended. 

IVIr.  MAHON  i during  the  leading*. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con,sent 
that  tlie  joint  resolution  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  llieie  objct tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gcntloinau  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way  its  wonders  to  perform. 
Wc  arc  going  to  have  quite  an  exiDcricnce 
this  afternoon.  We  will  be  considering  by 
far  the  largest  appropriation^bill  of  the 
year.  This  continuing  resolution  author- 
izes sixndinrr  at  a  rat?  of  about  $175  bil- 
_  lion  until  Srpt?mbor  30  on  which  dale 
tho  re.'^olutiin  is  designed  to  empire. 

Mr.  Spraker.  in  view  of  the  tremendius 
mat'nitud?  of  this  bill  and  it.'^  great  im- 
portance. I  think  it  most  de:in;ble  that 
all  Members  bo  informed,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  I  jjropo.se  to  inform  them  in 
the.se  preliminary  remarks.  My  remarks 
arc,  by  neces>ity.  going  to  be  a  bit  tech- 
nical, but  thov  are  very  significant  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  here  with  big  fig- 
ures and  important  matters. 

Indeed  the  U.S.  Govcnnnent  would  fall 
on  its  ir.cc— the  U.S.  Government  would 
come  to  a  scr^eohi!-)".  gr4ndini.  un- 
accet>table  hu't  at  midnight  On  June  30, 
except  for  this  bill.  There  i.s:  considerable 
import-met^  attached  to  it. 

We  bring  before  the  HoUse  todav  the 
first  conlinuiiisi  resolution— I  hope  it  villi 
b?    the    last— for    the    fiscal    year    1974 
■which  begins  on  July  1.  next  week.  The 
expiration  date,  as  I  have  stated,  is  Sep- 
tember 30  The  committee  suggest--  Sep- 
tember 30.  berau.-e  the  House  will  b-  in 
rece ;s  a  week  for  July  4.  and  v.e  are  tak- 
ing leave  from  V.'a'-liington  in  Au.gust.  it 
v.o'ild  seem  that  we  could  get  a  v.ha'e  of 
a  lot  of  our  business  done  in  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate  prior  to  Sctnem.ber  30. 
„    I^Ir.  Sn-n!-er.  It  n-.c  --ay  that  there  are 
no    hidd:n    matters    here    thnt    should 
arou:  e  tiie  .su  picion  and  concern  of  our 
roTiea"ues.  except  for  the  fact,  of  course, 
that  the  resolution  does  pro^i^!e  for  the 
beginning  of  a  spending  program  fur  fi.s- 
c-J  y.-nr  1974  f^stir.iated  bv  tho  President 
to  b?  ab.3ut  ,S19  billion  greater  than  the 
fiscal  yrar  which  ends  on  June  30.  We  arc 
compelled  to  rely  on  a  continunig  reso- 
lulion,  becatise,  although  we  will  have 
passed   9  of  our   13   rc;ular  anjimprn- 
tion  bills  in  t!ie  Hou-e^  they  hcvc  not 
been  pas<^cd  in  the  other  body,  and  they 
have  not  been   enacted   into  law;.   The 
agencies   and    the   deiiartmcnls   of   the 
Government    mu-t    have    money    with 
vliith  to  opeiate  and  auihori/.alion  by 
vhirn  t )  operat.\ 

Mr.    Speaker,    after    this    week    the 
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House  will  have  four  appropriations 
bills  yet  to  consider.  We  expect  to  have 
reported  to  the  House  in  mid-July  the 
Ti-eaNury.  Postal  Ser^-lce,  and  general 
Government  bill.  We  will  have  the  mili- 
tar\'  construction  bill  avaUable  when  the 
authorization  is  provided.  Perhaps  that 
will  be  provided  in  July.  Following  that 
we  will  have  tl.e  big  defense  bill  amoimt- 
ing  to  some  $70  billion  plus.  Then  follows 
the  foreign  aid  bill  which  has  been  in 
l>rocess  of  authorizTtion  for  a  number  of 
months,  but  which  h;!s  not  yet  been  con- 
sid  red  by  the  House. 

The  SP£U-^KER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  tlvlr.  Mahonj  has 
expired. 

(Ey  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahox 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Tiir    (  I TRFN'T    HATE    FOR    PROCBAMS    tINDER 
I.AB'Jtt-HrvV    ACT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
familiar  with  the  special  techmcal 
words— shall  I  say.  "words  of  fert" — con- 
tained in  the  continuing  resolution.  The 
onlv  rhangcs  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion now  before  us  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  pertain  to  programs 
und';r  the  Dep.irlment  of  Labor,  Health, 
Education  and  Weif.  re  and  Related 
A^eencies  Appropriation  Act.  With  the 
ixts^ace  lhrou'-'h  the  House  of  the  fiscal 
ye?v  1974  I.ab^r-HEW  bill  expected  to- 
day, the  going  rate  for  oper,-;tions  will 
be  the  more  restrictive  of  the  House 
passed  rate  and  the  current  rate.  The 
cunviu  iat3  is  not  con.sidered  to  be  the 
actual  current  level  of  operations.  That 
lev.:!  v.culd  not  be'inc'icative  of  the  fi.scal 
197,?  r;.tc  intended  bv  Congress  for  those 
programs,  because  over  a  billion  doners 
of  those  funds  have  been  impounded. 

Thrtefore.  fur  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
grams under  the  Lnbor-KE\V  Act,  the 
•'current  rate"  is  defined  as  that  estab- 
lished by  the  ccntimiing  resolution  for 
fiscil  1973— which  is  much  higher  than 
the  actu'.il  ongoing  rate — namely,  a  rate 
of  opcrutions  equal  to  the  lower  of  the 
rate  jiassed  by  the  Senate  or  the  House 
in  H.R.  15417.  the  fir.st  vetoed  bill. 
r«,r.;  y  .".ti.rn.TT.trNT  to   p.\tt.  for  l.\?iop-he-w 

rtlOGRAMS 

Aho,  b..ciiuse  of  the  unique  rondilions 
invilved  in  the  1973  rate,  the  joint  reso- 
lution provides  that  on  pa.ssage  by  the 
Senate  of  the  L^bor-HEW  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  the  rate  of  ^jiendin?;  will  be 
undated  to  that  provided  under  the 
House  or  the  Senate  bill,  whichever  is 
lower. 

Th:it  is  a  new  rule.  i:eretof(4re  we  have 
not  cliangcd  the  rate  until  the  bill  was 
enacted  into  law.  Wc  tied  the  rate  to 
circumstances  prevailing  on  July  1  and 
thit  continued  until  the  bill  was  cn- 
a:  led  into  le.w.  This  in-ovision  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  rule. 

.ST.\rF    AM.()C.»TJ.<N.'=    FOR    FIIMFNTARV    A  \'T) 
SECONDARY    EDUi  ATION    I'KO.  *iM.S 

There  is  one  otht«-  provision  of  the 
confnuii'^  !Ts>  lutien'whieh  merits  par- 
ticular mention.  It  h^s  to  do  with  the 
title  I  elrmcnt.irv  and  secondary  educa- 
tion program.  The  resolution  provides  an 
idcntic.il  proviiion  to  that  propo.sod  in 
the  !  ending  U'74  Labor-HEW  bill  which 
insures  that  no  Slate  will  roceivo  less 
tlrai  it  received  in  tl.-cal  ye;r  197J  under 


title  I  of  ihe  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Tlie  new  1970  census  figures  changed 
tlie  allceation  formula  for  this  program, 
and  this  language  Ls  necessary  to  insure 
that  n.)  State  will  reeci\e  less  than  it  did 
in  fi:,cal  year  1£72. 

BATE    OF    OPERATION    LNDIR    THIS    EEStJLtTION 

As  has  been  the  plan  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  continuing  resolution  cstab- 
iishes  an  appropriate  rate  of  funding  for 
tiie  dcpaitinents  and  agenvits  that  will 
apply  until  the  respective  appropriation 
bills,  the  rc,i,ular  bUls.  can  be  enacted  mto 
law. 

'liie  rate  of  operation  under  the  reso- 
lution is  based  on  the  s'Latus  of  each  par- 
ticular bill  as  of  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  ns  {oilows: 

Where  the  applicable  bill  hns  pasted 
only  one  Hon  c— ai.u  nine  ol  them  will 
have  passed  the  Hou.se— then  the  opera- 
ting rale  shall  be  not  to  exceed  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  thai  rate  permitted  by  the 
atiit^n  Ol  the  House,  v, h.chrver  i.-  lower. 
Where  the  applicable  bill  has  pasjed 
both  Houses — and  that  does  not  apply 
at  this  time— but  has  not  been  enacted 
into  law  and  the  ameunt  passed  by  the 
IP'Use  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Senate,  then  the  activity  shaT  be  con- 
tinued under  the  ies.ser  amomit  and  tiie 
more  restrictive  authoniy. 

Where  the  api^licable  bill — r>nd  tins 
does  apply  lo  revert  1  bilks — has  not 
passed  either  by  the  HoiL^e  or  the  Sen- 
ate, then  the  rate  between  July  1  and 
September  30  lor  continuing  projects 
and  activities  shall  not  exceed  the  cirr- 
rcnt  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  in 
the  budget  estimates,  whichever  is  lower, 
and  under  th"^  more  restrictive  authority. 
In  certain  instances  where  the  current 
rate  is  difficult  to  defjie  or  would  be 
inadoqu.Ue  because  of  special  circum- 
stancfs  involved,  sjiecial  provision  is 
made  to  base  the  rate  of  operations  on 
the  budget  crtime.te.  Cert  an  social  se- 
curity and  veterans  programs  fall  in 
this  (  ategory. 

Where  tb.cre  is  no  budget  estimate  or 
If  the  budget  request  has  been  deferred 
for  1  iter  consideratior.  the  rate  of  op- 
erations for  commuuig  projects  is  ihe 
cureeul  rale. 

Th.e  SPEAKER  The  imie  vi  the  gen- 
tleman has  cxpned. 

^Ey  unanimcu.s  consent,  Mr.  Maiion 
was  allowed  to  I'roceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  MAIIOX.  The  ceutinning  arrro- 
rriation  has  been  under  study  by  the 
Cor.im.ttee  on  Apnropiiatiens  of  the 
F^use.  iirincipar.y  by  the  staff,  and  the 
Committee  on  Apjjropriatians  of  the 
<ither  bndv  in  caniuncti-vj^vith  the  Ouae 
of  Menapement  i-nd  Buut  ct  over  a  period 
of  weeks. ,  t. 

Tills, was  the  i»st  proposal  that  could 
be  1  resented  untler  the  cireuinstantes 
Vesteid.s\  the  Cominifee  on  Ajpro- 
prii lions  oi  the  HoU:-e  of  Representatives 
met  and  approved  the  continuing  ivsolu- 
tiun  winch  I  h  ive  presented  to  the  Hou-e 
tod  :y.  I  would  hke  to  see  the  continuuig 
resohition  api)roved  as  written.  That  is 
wli.it  we  he.ve  ta^tonunly  done  in 
IJicvious  years.  If  we  arc  going  to  make 
our  legislative  .system  work,  we  have  to 
hate  the  in-cnu..y  to  ad.'.pt  to  ehangmg 
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circumstnnces  or  else  we  fall  on  our  face. 
This  re5olution  is  a  technique  which  we 
must  adopt  in  order  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  would  regret  to  see  the  House  include 
with  this  resolution,  every  special 
amendment  in  which  Members  generally 
might  have  an  interest.  If  we  make 
this  a  grab  bap  then  the  chances  of  get- 
tmg  it  enacted  into  law  by  Saturday  are 
remote,  and  we  leave  ourselves  in  con- 
fusion. 

I  hope  that  no  amendments  will  be 
adopted  in  order  that  we  may  move 
expeditiou.'^ly  with  this  continuin.^;  res- 
olution, as  we  have  done  year  after  year, 
and  successfully.  If  we  do  not  discipline 
ourselves  in  this  connection,  then  chaos 
will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentl?man  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  Mr.  Mahon  i  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, for  an  outstanding  job  In 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  aware  that  the  President's 
budget  for  fi.scal  year  1974  did  not  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  continuation  of 
the  major  elementary  and  .secondary 
school  programs,  that  is.  thc.'-e  programs 
were  zero  budgeted.  As  I  understand,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
as  to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schocl  programs  which  are  funded  under 
the  continuing  resolution  throuah  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973.  that  the  rate  of  spend- 
ing shall  not  be  Ir.ss  than  any  stale  re- 
ceived for  fiscal  year  1972.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAHON  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  correct.  In  view  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  t;ent!eman  from 
Pcnn.sylania  'Mr.  Flood i  gave  thorough 
consideration  to  this  problem.  The  whole 
Committee  on  Appropriations  pave 
thorough  consideration  to  this  problem, 
and  we  took  care  of  the  situation. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  'Mr.  Perkins i  presented 
the  problem  to  the  committee  in  a  very 
forceful  and  efTective  way.  I  believe  that 
our  actions  are  well  in  keeping  with  the 
recomm-'udations  the  gentleman  made 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKIN.S.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Under  leave  to  extend, 
I  will  m.seit  exceri>ts  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
pending  resolution.  This  insertion  will 
help  explain  the  operation  of  the  in- 
terim financing  arrangement;,  contained 
in  the  resolution. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

I.I.VI.L.S  OF  fX'Nt)i\(;  ^•^.R.•.In^^D  i-n-ukr  iiu: 

RKSOI.tTION- 

Ai  lia.s  been  tho  practice  over  a  pfriod  of 
years,  the  cont.uiuiu^  resolution  establishes 
ail  appropriate  r.tte  of  fiincimg  lor  th<'  De- 


partments and  agencies  until  the  re.spective 
regular  annual  appiopriation  bills  can  be 
enacted  by  Congress. 

In  summary,  the  basis  of  operation  under 
the  re.-,olutlon,  which  Is  based  on  the  status 
of  eac  h  particular  bill  as  of  tlie  date  of  pas- 
s.ige  of  the  resolution,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Where  the  applicable  bUl  has  pas^od 
onltj  one  How^r.  the  rate  for  operations  .shall 
not  exceed  the  current  ra»e  or  the  rate  per- 
mitted by  the  action  of  tlie  one  Hou.se, 
wJiichever  is  lower  (Sec.  101(a)  (4)  ): 

2.  Where  the  applicable  bill  has  passed 
hoth  Housrs  but  has  not  cleared  conference. 
and  the  amoui'it  as  pas.sed  by  the  House  is 
ditTtrenc  from  that  passed  by  the  Senate,  tlie 
pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  the  lesser  amount  or  the  more 
restrictive  authority  (Sec.  101(a)(3)): 

3.  Where  the  applicable  bill  has  not  been 
passed  by  either  House,  the  rale  for  opera- 
tions for  continuing  projects  or  activities 
shall  not  exceed  the  current  rate  or  the  r.ite 
provided  for  in  the  budget  estimate,  which- 
ever is  lower,  and  under  the  more  restrictive 
authority  (Ssc.  101(b)  ); 

4  In  certain  Instances  where  the  current 
rale  is  difficult  to  define  or  would  be  inade- 
quate because  of  tlie  special  circumstances 
involved,  special  provision  Is  made  to  base 
the  rate  of  operations  on  the  budget  esti- 
mate (.Sec.  lOKdi  ): 

5.  Where  tlicre  is  tio  budget  estimate  or  if 
the  budget  request  fiaf;  been  deferred  for  later 
consider. I tion,  the  rate  for  operations  for 
coiit inning  projects  or  activities  shall  not 
exceed  tlie  current  rate   (Sec.  lOKei): 

6.  The  re.-^olution  does  not  in  any  way  aug- 
me:u  the  appropriation  for  a  pi\en  project 
or  activity  in  the  regular  bills  for  fi.scal  year 
1974.  Sec.  10,5  provides  that  expenditures 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  shall  be  charged 
to  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authorisation  whenever  the  subject  blir  is 
enacted  into  law. 

7.  No  funds  provided  In  the  resolution  can 
be  u.sed  to  iniiiaie  any  new  project  or  activity 
or  to  resume  any  for  which  appropriations 
funds,  or  other  authority  were  not  available 
in  fiscal  year  197.3   (Sec.  106). 

SPKcr.^L    PROVISION    FOR   L.^BOR.    HE.M.TH,   TDVCS- 
TION,   .\KD    WELFARE   ACTIVITIES 

In  reference  to  continuing  projects  and 
activities  covered  by  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
tinanct'd  under  Continuing  resolution  during 
fiscal  year  1973  i  P.L.  92-334),  the  proposed 
resulution  defines  "current  rate"  as  that 
established  by  the  continuing  resolution 
which,  in  general,  appropriated  the  amounts 
at  a  rate  for  operations  equal  to  the  lower 
of  the  rate  passed  by  the  llou.se  or  the  Sen- 
ate Ml  H  R.  1,t417.  the  first  vetoed  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related 
Agencies,  for  fi.scal  year   1973. 

Tlie  resolution  also  provides  that  upon 
pa-saue  by  the  Senate  of  tlie  Departments 
of  I.ubnr.  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Bill  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  that  the  pertinent  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided under  the  House  Bill  or  Senate  Bill, 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  more  re- 
strictive authority. 

Pursuant  to  '^itle  I  (jf  the  Elementary  ' 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  funds  were 
distributed  to  .school  districts  during  pre- 
vious fiscal  years  on  the  basis  oi  the  lOGO 
Census  data,  because  the  data  from  the 
1970  Cens.is  was  not  available  for  u.se  with 
the  Title  I  formula.  The  Committee  un- 
derstands that  the  1970  Census  data  Is 
now  available;  therefore.  It  is  expected 
that  the  amount  provided  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  Slates  (jn  the  basis  of  the  new 
data.    To    prevent    a   drastic    redistribution 


and  possible  reductions  of  as  much  as  50 
percent  In  some  State  allotments,  the  res- 
olution includes  a  provision,  the  same  as 
that  included  in  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Wlfare.  and 
Rela,.ed  Agencies  Appropriation  Bill.  1974, 
which  assures  that  no  State  will  receive 
less  than  it  received  ii  fiscal  year  1972 
under  the  Title  I  program. 

COMPLIANCE    WITH    THE    RESOLUTION 

It  is  essential  that  officials  re.sponsible 
for  adniinisfering  programs  during  the  in- 
terim period  covered  by  the  resolution 
take  only  the  limited  action  necessary  lor 
the  orderly  continuation  of  projects  and 
activities,  preserving  the  maximum  extent 
possible  the  flexibility  of  Congress  in  ar- 
riving at  final  decisions  in  the  regul.ir 
annual  bills. 

Without  laying  down  any  hard  and  fa.-t 
rules  and  short  of  encumbering  admitiis- 
trative  processes  with  detailed  fiscal  con- 
trols, the  Committee  expects  that  depart- 
ments and  agencies  wi'l  especially  avoid 
the  obligation  of  funds  for  specific  budget 
lines  or  program  allocations  on  which  con- 
gressional committees  may  have  expressed 
strong  criticism,  at  rates  which  unduly 
impinge  upon  discretionary  decisions  otlier- 
wise   available   to   the   Congress. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon  )  has  gone  into  some  great  de- 
tail as  to  what  is  contained  in  this 
continuing  resolution.  We  on  the  mi- 
nority side  support  this  resolution  be- 
cause we  recognize  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary that  we  do  so  if  we  are  going  to 
have  the  operations  of  our  Government 
continue.  When  we  discuss  each  continu- 
ing resolution  we  point  up  the  deficii.'n- 
cies  that  do  exist  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repie- 
.scntatives.  We  expect  the  executive  de- 
partments to  plan  their  actions  so  a.s 
to  make  their  programs  effective,  but 
how  can  they  do  this  v;hen  we  do  not  give 
them  an  appropriation  till  until  at  least 
3,  4,  or  5  months  in  the  fiscal  year  are 
pasised? 

It  seems  to  me  there  has  got  to  be  a 
way  that  we  can  get  these  apiiropriation 
bills  out  by  the  end  of  the  fi.scal  year,  or 
some  other  arrangement  can  be  made 
whereby  the  agencies  can  know  wliat  to 
expect  in  the  way  of  appropriations.  I 
would  hope  that  as  we  try  to  study  var- 
ious metliods  to  improve  our  eluciency 
here  iii  the  House  that  this  is  an  area 
wlieie  we  would  certainly  take  some  ac- 
tion, because  over  the  years — and  this 
has  happened  year  after  year — we  find 
the  various  departments  not  knov. ia^ 
what  to  expect  until  almost  half  of  tiic 
fiscal  year  is  over. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  in  verj  g.  lod 
shaije  to  criticize  the  departments  as  to 
the  efficiency  with  v.hich  they  handle 
their  affairs  iw  hen  we  do  not  do  ours 
any  better,  or  give  them  clear  signals 
as  to  what  we  c.\i)ect  them  to  do.     ,' 

It  .seems  to  me  that  tliis  is  an  area 
that  needs  serious  attention.  We  are 
going  to  continue  appropriations  uiitil 
September  30.  Obviously  we  are  going  to 
need  another  continuing  resolution  after 
September  30,  because  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  get  all  of  the.se  appropriation  bill.s 
completed  and  to  the  President  by  that 
time.  i 
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I  hope  that  as  we  progress  through  the 
rc;^t  of  the  session  that  we  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  continue  these  resolutions 
l^eyond  Thanksgiving. 

I  yield  ba:k  the  b.ilance  of  my  time. 

.MVIE ND:.:ENT    onF.HED    BY    .MR.    ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oiler  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amondmeni' olIer^d  by  Mr.  Addabdo:  Page 
10.  afier  line  11.  in.sert  a  new  .section: 

SEC.  108.  None  of  the  funds  under  this 
Joint  Resolution  may  be  expended  to  sitppcrt 
directly  cr  indir.^ctly  combat  activities  in 
or  over  Cambodia.  Laos.  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  or  off  the  shcrcs  of  Cambodia.  L.ios, 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  by 
United  States  forces  withoui  the  exprc-s  con- 
.sent  of  Cc>ngress. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Sijcaker.  tl.e  93d 
Congress  convened  in  Jenuary  of  this 
year  in  a  climate  which  most  observers 
described  as  a  constitutional  crisis 
brought  about  by  a  confrontation  over 
the  impoundment  of  appropriated  funds. 
That  confli:t  between  Presidential  power 
and  the  desire  and  ri^ht  of  Congress  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  im- 
portant national  and  international 
policy  has  not  been  resolved.  The  Presi- 
dent has  used  his  veto  pov,-ers  to  stall 
Congress  from  any  effort  to  rea.ssert  its 
authority  in  a  number  of  areas.  If  Con- 
gre.^s  is  able  to  override  future  vetoes,  we 
will  probably  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  another  battle  over  the  impoundment 
01  funds. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  th;it  the  questi:n  of 
congre.ssional  feeling  about  the  continued 
bombing  of  Cambodi.i  and  any  continued 
U.S.  military  role  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
onp  which  merits  a  very  cle.ir  and  de- 
termined expression  of  congressional 
policy.  This  is  where  we  must  take  cur 
stSnd  and  reassert  our  right  to  partici- 
pate in  policy.  Tliis  is  the  time  to  in.=ist 
that  the  President  come  back  for  our 
approval  before  another  bomb  is  dropped 
in  Cambodit  or  anywhere  else  in  South- 
east Asia.  This  is  the  issue  which  is  im- 
port.mt  enough  for  a  bip.irtisan  vote 
against  Presidenti:il  action  without  con- 
sulting Congress.  This  is  the  crucial  vote 
of  the  year  in  the  constitutional  confron- 
tation we  have  heaid  ?o  much  about  for 
the  past  ye.ir. 

If  the  President  can  impound  funds 
appropriated  for  health,  education,  and 
other  domestic  jirograms,  then  I  suggest 
that  Congress  h?,s  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  impound  the  bombs  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  drop  over  Cambodia. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
to  the  continuing  resolution  would  bar 
the  u.se  of  any  of  thc;e  funds  for  bombing 
or  other  military  actions  in  C-iimbodia. 
Laos,  North  or  South  Vietnam.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  prevent  the 
adnnnistration  from  ignoring  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  amendments 
to  .several  other  bills  now  pending  before 
this  Chamber  or  the  other  body.  Anti- 
bombing  amcndme;its  have  been  passed 
as  amendments  to  the  St;'te  Dep;trtment 
authorization  bill,  the  supiilemental  ap- 
propriation bill  and  it  would  be  tragic  if 
appropriated  fluids  cnder  ;i  continuing 


rc:solution  were  used  to  defy  the  expres- 
sion of  congressional  opposition  to  con- 
tinuin,'^  thit  bembing. 

The  purpose  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  to  allow  government  to  function 
noi-maliy,  pending  action  on  appropria- 
tion measures.  We  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  ratifying  the  bombing 
I)o:icy  of  this  administration  through 
passa.f^e  of  such  a  measure  because  the 
raids  over  Cambodia  are  not  routine  gov- 
ernment administration  of  congression- 
ally  aijprovcd  programs.  Those  raids  are 
the  imiJlementation  of  policies  approved 
by  the  President  without  consultation  or 
consent  of  Congress.  They  have  been  fi- 
nanced by  the  use  of  funds  transferred 
from  specific  accounts  to  the  general 
furd  of  the  Defen.se  Department  without 
api)ro\-al  of  Congress. 

A  contmurng  resolution  should  be 
passed  in  order  to  continue  congression- 
ally  approved  programs  and  must  not  be 
used  as  a  justification  for  continued  or 
increased  military  activities  anywhere  in 
Southeast  Asia.  My  amendment  would 
so  provide. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Hon.  e  to 
support  this  amendment.  I  believe  we  will 
pass  my  amendment  today.  I  beheve  it 
exprcs.ses  tlie  will  of  a  majority  of  tiie 
Members  of  the  House. 

For  loo  long  the  Congress  has  bowed 
to  the  wishes  of  this  and  the  previous 
admini.-tration  on  Indochina  policies, 
and  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  say  firmly — and  once 
and  for  all— we  are  done  with  warmaking 
on  behalf  of  dubious  causes  without  the 
cxrrcss  consent  of  Congress.  From  this 
point  on,  when  we  sijeak  of  the  national 
interest,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  interests 
of  the  millions  of  American  families 
whose  hopes  "and  dreams  are  so  cruelly 
shattered  each  time  an  American  is 
killed  or  captured  in  some  remote  island 
of  the  world. 

We  must  pass  this  amendment  to  halt 
this  continuing  depletion  of  our  national 
strength.  By  doing  so.  it  docs  not  mean 
we  are  withdrawing  from  the  conflict  of 
this  globe,  or  that  America  will  never 
again  fight  to  protect  liberty.  It  does 
mean.'  however,  that  our  young  men  will 
no  longer  be  sacrified  as  pawns  in  some 
Asian  political  b.ittle  when  there  is  no 
justifiable  reason  for  America  to  be  ac- 
tively involved  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

Understandably,  the  administration 
wants  no  curtailment  of  its  ability  to 
play  internattonal  power  politics.  The 
CongiTss  ha.s  heard  testimony  a.s  re- 
cently as  last  week  that  there  might 
aeain  be  another  resumption  of  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  without  a  definitive 
veto  by  the  Cont'iess.  This  amendment 
will  piovide  tiiat  veto  and  it  will  stand 
as  a  safeguard  asainst  future  Victnams 
or  Cambodia s  where  a  Piesident  seeks  to 
commit  this  Nation  to  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  i)eople  through  the  Con- 

gl^S.Sr. 

All  of  us  m  this  Chamber  today  aie 
all  too  keenly  aware  of  the  emotional 
return  of  our  pi  isoners  of  war  from  Viet- 
nam. We  should  remember,  as  well,  the 
collective  sigh  of  relief  from  the  Nation 


when  tiie  last  prisoner  was  safe  again 
once  more  on  American  soil  Arc  we  now 
again  to  repeat  tliis  cycle  in  Cambodia, 
or  el.sewhere?  Ju.st  days  ago,  the  fii:-t 
Amciican  was  captured  in  Cambod.a. 
Unle  s  we  halt  this  senseless  American 
involvt-mcnt  new,  there  will  toon  b'j 
othei'  Americans  joining  him:  or  war.c, 
there  will  be  move  American  deaths. 

Tiic  House  01  Represcai^uive.s  on  May 
10  and  again  yesterday  expre;:scd  itself 
clearly  on  the  Cambodia  issue.  TKhe  Sen- 
ate has  expres.sed  itself  evetr  more 
strongly.  I  believe  the  House  would  do 
well  to  accept  the  r.mendment.  for  it 
states  beyond  question  just  how  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  as  symbfllzed  by  the 
votes  of  their  representaiives  feel  atacul 
our  actions  in  Cambodia,  and  South- 
North  Vietnam  as  relates  to  cu:-  cnr>ib:t 
force.'. 

Tlie  question  before  us  today  is  no 
longer  Vietnam.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  ' 
of  protecting  our  troops,  or  a  matter  of 
salvaging  even  a  tenuous  cease-fire  from 
our  m.issive  commitment  of  young  bodies. 
The  ouestion  before  us  tcday  is  whether 
the  United  Sti.tes  will  continue  to  risk 
the  lives  and  litnbs  of  American  youth 
to  iieip  still  another  Asian  dictatorship 
maintiin  its  power  without  the  consent 
of  Congress. 

The  question  before  us  is  simple,  and 
we  need  not  differ  for  partisan  reasons. 
These  are  our  young  men  we  either  com- 
mit to  dubious  battle  or  hold  back  from 
the  fray  In  my  mind,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion whatsoever.  I  propose  this  amend- 
ment enthusiastically,  and  I  would  hope 
you  would  support  it  to  prevent  further 
commitment  of  U.S.  forces  without  the 
con-ent  of  Congress. 

We  have  given  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodin.  and  Laos  billions  of  American  dol- 
lars, tens  of  thousands  of  American  lives, 
and  to  South  Vietnam  the  world's  thiid 
greatest  air  force. 

To  the  American  people  we  have  given 
division,  poverty  and  more. 

The  time  is  now  to  change  those  priori- 
ties. I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentl:man  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
goes  far  beyond  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlemui  yesterday.  Yesterday 
it  was  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  today  it 
is  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
.f-entleman  by  this  amendment  to  stop, 
efleitive  with  the  pas.v.ipc  of  tins  legis- 
lation and  it.-  .--ignature  by  the  President. 
all  military  operations  by  the  United 
Sl.Ucs  ill  Southeast  Asia  includmi^  civll- 
liun  a,ir  resupiily  ant'  technical  air 
0|)erat!ons? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  My  amendmeiU  re.ds 
th.it  It  sii:ill  stop  any  aid  for  combat  U.S. 
Forces  in  and  over  Laos.  Cambodia. 
South"  and  North  Vietnam.  Yes.  it  goes 
beyond  the  amendment  offered  yester- 
day. This  is  the  so-called  Cluirch-C.t.se 
amendfucnt  which  the  Senate  has 
passed.  It  will  cease  US  war  a.tiMties 
m  these  areas. 
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siBSTiniK     ^.M^^.•DMF^•^     OFrrRED     by     -mh 

MAHON-     FOR     THK     AMI.NDMENT     OVUiRED     BY 
MR.  ADDADEO 

Mr.  MAKON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a  .sub- 
.titnte  anicndment  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  -entleman  fro:n  New  York 
'  Mr.  Ari'.\Pijo' . 

The  Clcik  read  n.<:  foHow^: 

Arr.£".;cl.n-.p;i:  offered  by  Mr.  M'.ho.v  a.s  p. 
viJjstitute  for  The  ^'.mnidmer.t  oiTerecl  bv  Mr 
.AoDABEo:  Pcv;e  in  after  Ui.e  11:  r>i  lien  of 
'be  matter  propo>td.  insert  the  followi^it;: 

bEC  103.  A:-er  bep'ember  1.  197!,  none  of 
ihe  limci.s  iir.cier  this  jo:ni  resolution  may  be 
expended  to  support  directly  or  indirectly 
loinbat  aciivitieo>  in  or  tuer  Cambodia  or 
I.a'  .-  or  c.r  the  ihori.>  of  Caiubotua,  or  laoo 
by  United  Sta'es  fori.e.s. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  hcoed 
that  thi.s  aniendmeni  would  not  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Piotise  today.  The  Hoiiye 
too!-:  action  on  an  amendment  yesterday, 
and  now  there  has  been  a  switch  in  big- 
nal.s  and  we  are  a^ked  to  endorse  an- 
other amendment  loiloumg  iliis  switch 
in  signals.  A=  the  Hou.^e  approved  the 
so-called  Eagieion  aniendmeiiL  yesterday. 
it  did  not  cover  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam.  Here  is  the  amendment  liiat 
was  voted  on  ye^terday : 

None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriai.ed 
under  thi.s  Act  or  liereioiore  appiopna-ed 
under  any  ether  Act  may  be  c.xpcnUtd  to 
supp..rt  d.reclly  or  iiidirecily  cmbai  acti-. - 
ities  In,  over  or  from  o;i  the  siiorp.s  of  Cam- 
bodia or  in  i.r  over  Laos  by  United  States 
forces 

Tliat  satisfied  tlie  other  body.  Appar- 
ently that  satisfied  tlie  majority  ol  the 
Hou^e  yesterday,  but,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  not  satisfied.  He  coni'js  up 
now  with  a  chan.'je  in  signals  and  he  in- 
cludfi  N'ortli  ai'd  South  Vietnam. 

I  quote  the  language  oi  the  ainend- 
raeni  of  ti»e  geiulemau  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Addabbo'  as  follow  a: 

N'ojie  OI  the  fiii.cis  t:;.der  th.o  resululioii 
may  be  exper.di.-a  to  support  diref  liy  cr  In- 
direotl;-  combat  activities  in  or  over  Cam- 
bid. a,  Lar.s,  N". .rth  Vietnam  and  STiith  Viet- 
nam or  off  the  shores  <i  Carr^bodia,  La'.  , 
North  V:eln.\m  and  South  Vietnam  by 
Un;-fd  S'a'e-  forces  wi-hout  the  c.XTjre  s  con- 
sent of  Crngress. 

Mr,  S]ieaker.  v. e  can  only  have  one 
P.**e'::dent  at  a  time. 

I  rtah/e  that  the  President  is  .some- 
•?-hr.t  belea'uered  at  the  moment,  but 
this  is  not  a  matt->r  here  of  domestic  con- 
duct or  politics,  Thi,';  is  a  matter  of  our 
country,  whatever  is  berrt  for  our  coun- 
try. I  repeat  we  can  only  have  one  Presi- 
dent at  a  time.  &nd  he  is  our  ,^pokc'man 
in  foreign  affair-  To  cut  away  all  the 
alternative^  available  to  him  in  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  to  leave  him 
naked  to  tlie  Communi'-ts  in  that  area  of 
the  v.o>:d,  and  to  play  foot  ie  with  the 
cains  which  have  b'-.-en  made  toward 
pea':e,  and  to  chan'e  the  loss  of  the 
prc^jiess  which  has  been  made,  .<;cems 
".ery.  very  bad  indeed. 

So,  I  rebel,  as  I  hope  my  colhasucs 
•a ill,  at  this  ciotrwe  of  .'ignals,  this  switch 
of  stance.  Tnerefoie.  I  would  sav.  l.-i.  us 
not  upstaiiC  the  Eajileicn  ar.iendmenl, 
but  111  view  ol  tne  apparer.*  will  of  the 
House.  I  have  offered  an  a./icndment 
somev.hat  ,'-inii!ar  to  liie  ro-calk^d  L/JUg 
amendment,  whi-.h  .'.ays  that  alter  .S<p- 


tembcr  1,  1973,  none  of  the  funds  under 
this  .joint  resolution  may  be  expended — 
and  I  am  tracking  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment somewhat — .shall  be  expended  to 
support,  directly  or  indirectly,  combat 
activities  in  or  over  Cambodia  or  Laos  or 
off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  o;-  Laos  by 
the  US.  forces. 

Now,  will  you,  my  collcasitfs,  be  will- 
ing to  wait  until  September  1.  a  brief 
period  of  time,  to  m.nke  the  amendment 
efTective? 

After  passage  of  this  mensui-e.  let  us 
rro  to  the  other  body,  see  v.hat  wo  can 
work  out  in  conference — and  wc  v.ill  have 
to  bring  it  back  to  this  bodv.  If  we  ha\e 
to  brinu:  the  mea,'^ure  back  in  a  modified 
form,  tlien  v.e  will  Ije  in  a  little  more 
flexible  and  fluid  position. 

The  world  is  watching  the  US. A,  The 
world  is  v.pnderinT  about  our  reolve. 
The  world  is  wondering  if  we  are  so  in- 
\olved  in  environment  and  politics  and 
Watergate  and  bud-zets  and  inflation — 
the  world  is  wondering  if  we  would  at 
this  c'ltical  moment  take  action  which 
•ni^ht  m  this  decade — wh.ic  h  mitrht  in 
this  decade — trip  ns  un  and  let  the 
United  Stites  of  America,  the  proud 
cc'jp.ti-v  whl(  h  we  love,  fall  on  ii^  face.  I 
am  not  willing  to  do  it. 

I  say  my  President — your  President — 
must  have  some  flexibility,  or  else  lie  ha- 
nothing,  move  or  less,  with  which  to 
bargain.  Approximately  .5.50  000  troops 
have  been  brought  back  from  South 
Vietnam,  Is  that  not  something?  Maybe 
thev  should  have  been  brought  back 
earlier,  but  thev  have  been  brought  back 
and  creat  celebrations  have  taken  place 
over  the  return  of  former  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gc:i- 
tlem'-n  from  Texas  has  expired. 

'By  unanimou.5  consent.  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
niimit":-  I 

Mr.  MAKON.  So,  Mr,  Speaker,  some 
progress  has  been  made.  I  do  not  know- 
how  long  It  will  take  to  work  this  out. 
but  there  will  be  some  additional  ex- 
penditures now,  st.me  liazards,  some 
lo.s.ses  pcihaps,  very  minor  compared  to 
what  tiiev  otherwise  might  be. 

I  woulri  rather  give  the  President  more 
time  light  now  th:in  to  slap  him  in  the 
lace  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  world, 
and  deny  him  some  flexibility  in  his 
negotiations.  It  may  cost  us  a  little  here 
now.  but  failure  to  follow  a  proper  course 
could  cost  nuclear  war.  It  could  cost  us 
miil*ons  ol  lives.  It  could  cost  us  .survival 
il  v.e  show  weakness  and  a  lack  ol  will 
and  resolution. 

Is  It  not  disturbing  that  our  great 
country  can  watch  other  nations  of  the 
world — and  f^me  :iie  not  too  admiiable 
in  sOiUe  respect.s  — but  some  certainly 
ii.ive  more  patience  than  we  have.  We 
arc  too  impatient,  and  in  dealing  with 
the  oriental  nalitins  we  may  need  to 
show  grenter  patience  in  our  own  .self 
intcrct.  Tlierefore,  I  am  hoping  and  al- 
most jiriying  that  the  members  of  this 
body  will  let  us  take  to  the  other  body 
this  continuing  resolution  with  tlic  sub- 
.stitute  amenr'ment  which  I  have  offered, 
whi(  li  ypi:m(  tl  more  or  less  to  satisfy  the 
Hoaso  vesttrdav  and  which  I  would  like 
to  Ih.nk  now,  ui/(jn  more  mulci  lal  IlIIim;- 
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tion  in  a  less  emotional  atmo.sphere,  will 
satisfy  the  House  today. 

AMENDMIINT  OFI  ERED  BY  MP.,  LONG  OF  MAUY- 
I.AND  TO  THE  Sri;,STm:Tr  AMENDMENT  OF- 
FIT.ED  BY  MR.  MAII^N 

Mr.  LONG  of  Manland.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  offer  ail  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

I  iio  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr,  I  onc,  of  Mar\- 
!:'iici  lo  the  snb«^^tiuite  amendment  ofTered  bv 
Mr  .Mauon:  On  line  1,  strike  the  words  •after 
September  1.  1973"  and  on  line  2  insert  the 
worcis  "heretofore  appropriated  '  after  the 
world  "re.^'iiution"  and  beftire  the  word5  "may 
bo  expended". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  'Ihe  gentleman  from 
Tex  !s  rcser\  es  a  point  of  order. 

The  .'•entlernan  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New^  York  the  prohibition 
against  funds  being  used  under  thi'-. 
continuing  resolution  would  apply  not 
only  to  Laos  and  to  Cambodia  but  also 
to  South  and  North  Vietnam,  That  is 
acceptable  to  many  of  tis,  but  that  lan- 
guage has  not  been  tested  in  the  Con- 
gress. V.'e  are  embarking  on  new  and 
untried  territory  when  we  move  in  that 
direction  before  we  have  solved  th: 
i;iohIcms  before  us. 

Whal  the  gentleman  from  Texa 
undertakes  to  do  i.-.  nu'Iify  the  oper- 
ation of  the  AddabbtJ-  amendment  for 
60  days.  Since  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  only  for  90  days,  thi.s  would 
knock  out  any  restriction  on  bomb- 
ing during  most  of  the  period  served 
by  this  continuing  rij.:;oli!lion. 

I  mifelit  point  out  also,  of  course, 
that  we  have  no  r-romise  or  even  pro.s- 
pect  that  the  President  will  sign  the 
second  ;.up]jlemental,  so  it  i.s  cjuite 
likely  that  the  language  pushed  restrict- 
ing bombing  in  the  second  supiJlcmen- 
tal  appropriation  may  be  thrown  out 
also  ana  that  we  will  be  left  then  with 
no  resolution  until  September  1. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  to 
the  substitute  is  to  basically  csla'uli.'h 
the  lansiua^e  th.at  pa.ssed  the  Hou.se 
yesterday,  in  the  .second  supi.lcmental. 
That  is  all  it  uiidertakes  to  do.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  Addabbo  amendment  in 
that  it  covers  heretofore  approj.riatcd 
money.  Tiie  Addabbo  amendment  docs' 
not  cover  that.  In  other  words,  the 
Addabbo  ameiidmeiiL  does  not  deal 
with  the  Eagltton  aniendmenL  at  aU. 
My  lungua",e  would  do  .so. 

The  languafjc  as  I  have  proposed  H. 
as  I  would  amend  the  sub.stitulc 
amendment  o.Tcred  by  the  gentlemnn 
from  Texas,  would  .simply  reinstate 
what  we  did  June  25,  tor  the  second 
supi)lementa]. 

It,    would    do    what    we    did    for 
second    suiiplemental    and    put    tliis 
the  continuing  resolution.   That  is 
The   language   has    been    tested   In 
Hou.so.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  Senate. 
It  has  gone  through  both  bodies. 

I  might  point  out  that  while  the 
Pri,.ident  can  veto  the  second  supiile- 


th- 

>    in 

all, 

the 


'         mental   he   cannot   very  ■well   veto   the 
I  continuing  resolution,  so  if  we  can  get 

this  language  in  here  it  is  virtually  veto 
proof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  imagine  the 
President  vetoing  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. So  I  urge  that  my' amendment  to 
the  substitute  be  voted  up.  because  this 
is  ba.sically  the  Eagleton  amendment  or. 
rather,  the  Eagleton  language  strength- 
ening of  the  Long  amendment  as  it  orig- 
y  inally  went  through,  and  to  me  that  Is 

the  most  important  thing  to  do. 

Before  we  embark  on  new  territorv 
dealing  with  North  and  South  Vietnain. 
let  us  deal  wilh  where  the  bombing  is 
really  going  on  and  get  this  through  Con- 
gre.ss. 

Mr.  Vl^OLFF.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
•gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr.  Long  > 
.\ield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Wolff >. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man said  he  wants  to  deal  with  where 
the  bombing  is  going  on,  and,  therefore, 
luider  the  Paris  Treaty  notliing  is  sup- 
posed to  be  going  on  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Why  is  it  we  are  voting  funds,  and  whv 
is  it  he  is  eliminating  it  from  this  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  none  of  the  amendments  here 
deal  with  noncombat  operations.  We  are 
dealing  entirely  with  funds  for  combat 
operations.  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
for  the  Long  amendment  for  the  Mahon 
substitute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Mahon  >  withdraw  his 
1  Joint  of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  ordei . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.   Speaker.   I  rise  in  oi:)position   to 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  Maryland  'Mr.  LoNa»  and  that  of 

Mr.    Addabbo    and    in    support    of    the 

^      amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 

;     chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 

!      priations,    the    gentleman    from    Texas 

'  Mr.  Mahon  i  . 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  to- 
day has  reminded  us  dramatically  of  one 
very  important  fact  when  it  comes  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country,  and  that 
is  in  this  Chamber  we  are  not  Democrats 
or  RepiiUhcans  but  Americans,  and  we 
want,  as  I  know  everyone  on  this  floor 
does,  to  do  what  is  best  and  what  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  otir  country  at  any 
f;iven  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  has  also 
reminded  us  very  dramatically  that  when 
It  comes  to  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country,  we  have  at  any  one  time  just 
one  leader.  It  has  bee.i  said  that  ve  can 
?lect  whom  we  want  to  lead  us  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy,  but  we  cannot 
select  not  to  have  a  leader.  We  have  a 
leader  today  in  foreign  policy  who  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  reducing 
tensions  In  the  world  and  in  reducing 
American  involvement  in  the  Indochina 
w.tr. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  asked 
for  leadership  and  productive  negotia- 
tions with  regard  to  the  SALT  talks  in 
order  to  reduce  the  arms  race;  we  have 
looked  for  this  President  to  negotiate 
for  us  in  the  Mideast;  we  have  looked 
to  him  to  negotiate  for  us  in  Paris  with 
regard  to  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict: 
we  have  asked  for  hipi  to  negotiate  for 
us  with  regard  to  China  so  as  to  help 
reduce  tensions  in  Asia:  we  have  looked 
to  him  to  help  provide  leader.ship  so  as 
to  negotiate  a  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  in  Europe  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

V/e  are  asking  for  him  to  negotiate 
for  us  and  be  our  leader  everywhere  in 
the  world  except  in  Southeast  Asia.  There 
we  are  sayinghe  is  not  credible  and  we 
do  not  trust  his  leadership  and  he  does 
not  speak  fqr  America.  V.'hat  a  contra- 
diction— what  confusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  he.'-e  todr^y  that 
if  our  leader  is  not  credible  in  Southeast 
Asia,  how  can  we  ask  him  to  be  credible 
in  negotiations  along  the  Suez  Canal  or 
m  Europe  or  at  SALT  talks  or  in  any  of 
t.he  other  strategic  areas  of  our  vital  for- 
eign policy  interests? 

I  think  the  distinguished  chairnisn  of 
the  Commiuee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Mahon  > .  has 
made  an  extremely  imi^ortant  point  and 
I  agree.  What  we  are  suggesting  is  that 
the  first  line  of  defense  for  this  country 
is  the  credibility  of  cur  country,  the  word 
of  our  country,  the  honor  of  our  country. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  who 
has  offered  tliis  amendment,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr, 
M,AHON>,  has  made  a  vital  contribution 
to  the  ability  of  thi,>  coimtry  to  maintain 
its  credibility.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
supjiort  his  amendment  and  vote  down 
the  Long  and  Addabbo  amendments. 
These  amendments  are  nothing  but  a 
1973  ver.<;ion  fcr  Asia  oi  the  Neutralitv 
Act  which  Congress  passed  in  the  1930'"s 
and  which  did  so  much  to  tie  Pi-esident 
Roosevelt's  hands. 

The  motives  which  insnired  the  i\as- 
saee  of  the  Neutrality  Act  were  of  the 
purest  nature,  just  as  are  the  motives  of 
the  backers  and  sponsors  of  the  Long 
and  .Addabbo  amendments  before  us  to- 
day. Congress  wantca  to  keep  us  out  of 
war.  Congress  wanted  to  make  peace 
secure. 

The  Neutrality  Act  passed  bv  Congress 
declared  that  m  the  future  the  United 
States  would  not  support  nations  who 
were  struggling  for  their  freedom  against 
totalitarian  regimes  such  as  Hitler's  and 
Mussolini's,  and  furthermore,  no  distinc- 
tion would  be  made  by  our  country  be- 
tween aggressor  and  nonaggrcssor  na- 
tions. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  m  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ekvin.  luus 
made  some  excellent  remarks  concerning 
the  Neutrality  Act  from  which  I  quote  at 
this  time: 

The  motive^bfhiiid  the  pussace  of  the  Ne;i- 
iialUy  Act  wa.-^  l.uidaliU',  II  was  to  keep  llie 
IMiited  yintos  out  of  w.ir  It  was  to  bnut: 
abtnit  peai-e  for  the  United  States,  if  nowh.erc 
else  on  earth  But  tlie  Neutralitv  .-Vt  was  the 
tliini;    for   whiili    Hitler   had    been   thir.Min!: 


and  the  thing  for  which  Mussolini  had  been 
luingeriiig  All  they  were  waiting  for  was  a 
declaration  by  the  United  States  that  it  was 
going  to  isolate  itself  on  the  American  con- 
tinent and  let  liberty  be  extinguished  else- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth  bv  ruthless 
dictators.  The  Neutrality  Act  gave  tl  em  that 
a.ssurance.  and  so  they  plunged  the  world 
into  the  Sect  nd  World  War, 

No  historian  wliO  has  the  lea-t  re.-pect  for 
t!:e  truth  will  ever  fall'to  ajjree  tl.at  the  pas- 
,^age  of  the  Neutrality  Act  by  the  American 
Congress,  at  the  instance  of  an  American 
President,  was  one  of  the  great  causes  which 
iml%a-=ed  the  docs  of  war  in  Europe  and  led 
\«  the  S?cond  World  War.  in  which  millions 
a::d  millions  and  millions  ol  helpless  men 
aiid  women  and  children  suffered  extermina- 
tion  m  virtually  all  areas  ol   tlie  earth. 

Bin  there  .seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  cue 
can  stop  tlie  delusion  that  Congress  in  some 
way.  by  passing  a  law.  can  put  an  end  to  war 
so  far  Ihe  Ur.ited  States  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr,  Speaker. 
will  the  gentle.man  .vield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  finish  my  statement,  then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Ml'.  Sjjcaker,  I  point  this  out  becau.se 
I  know  that  everyone  m  this  room  sin- 
cerely de:  ires  peace. 

In  1962  we  ne^otmted  an  a.meement 
with  :eg.ird  lo  the  neutrahty  of  Laos,  and 
as  ;l:e  gentleman  and  all  of  us  recognize 
tod.Tv.  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
negotiated  settlement  of  1962.  it  was 
violated  by  North  Vietnam.  They  used 
the  Laotian  Corridor,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  as  a  conduit  tlirough  which  to  sup- 
port and  expoit  revolution  m  South 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  19G0's  was  the  failure  of 
this  country  to  enforce  the  1962  Geneva 
accords  as  they  relate  to  Laos,  because  m 
so  doing  we  said  that  the  negotiated  set- 
tlement was  not  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  it  was  written.  That  violation  led 
as  much  to  the  tragedy  of  Vietiiam  as 
any  other  sinsle  mistake, 

I  quote  at  this  time  from  a  recent  New- 
York  Times  article  by  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Eugene  V,  Rostow: 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  ass\ire  th.e 
seniriTy  of  South  Vietnam  if  hostile'  for:e^ 
operate  against  it  from  sanctuaries  in  C.im- 
bodia  and  Laos,  This  was  the  prenU.«e  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  19132.  through  which 
the  Soviet  Union  promised  us  that  Nor*.:; 
Viein.'.mese  troops  would  withdraw  from 
C.unbodia  ar.d  Laos.  Many  beheNe  tlia;  the 
Vietnam  misery  stems  from  Kennedys  faU.  le 
lo  insist  on  tlie  fulfillment  c:  that  agree- 
ment. The  19o2  promL<e  was  repeated  bv 
North  \ietnam  m  the  January  cease-fin- 
agreement  and  endorsed  by  the  niaior  pov  ers  I 
wiio  sis^ned  the  .Act  of  Pans  of  :.;#ivh  ;:  ' 

At  this  ten.--e  and  precarious  'moment  ::i  i 
the  Indochina  conflict  indirect  nibbling,  at 
our  long-staiidiiig  policy  in  the  area  is  pecu- 
liarly inappropriate  H.ivir.c  fullv  and  re- 
peatedly authorized  the  goals  of  that  policv 
Coiisiress  should  not  now  deny  the  Presidetr 
the  best  available  means  lo  make  our  p-^hcv 

co.id.  : 


ii:;s:a>ii' 


Let   us   not   make   the   same 
a:;a;n  to  America  s  credibility. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  to  my  col- 
leagues today  on  the  fl,>or  of  the  Hcuso 
is  this:  America  and  the  President  .is 
our  leader  has  to  be  credible  all  over  the 
world  You  cannot  as'K  h.im  lo  be  credible 
in  the  SALT  t.ilks  or  the  niutuni  bal- 
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nnrcd  force  reduction  tnlks  if  you  v,-i!l 
not  allow  him  to  be  credible  and  enforce 
the  iKvclir-tions  that  were  so  ciifTicuIt  to 
achieve  at.  Paii*. 

That  a'-ireenient  wn^  not  perfect;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  far  ciy  from  it.  We  can  make 
i^  work  if  ue  don't  cive  up  here  at  the 
last  minute.  The  chni'-man  c:  liie  Com- 
mittee on  Anpropriation.s  made  a  very 
vital  cCiitrcution  to  the  can.  o  of  Icatler- 
sh.iij  fo.-  ihii  country  witli  iiis  amend- 
ment, and  I  urye  sui^port  for  the  M.ilion 
ameiidment  and  delcat  of  ih:  Lon:;  and 
Ac!d;'bbo  am.- nclmenl. 

I  now  yield  to  the  pcrJcnian  from 
Mirylan.d. 

Mr.  LON'G  of  Maryland.  Let  me  point 
out  my  oubo-uiute  would  not  do  anything 
about  Nurtii  and  Soutii  Vietnam,  so  it 
would  not  alfect  any  of  our  rclaiioas 
there. 

Mr.  CIAI^TO.  Mr.  Spculcer,  I  nio\c  to 
itiike  tiie  last  word. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Woi.id  the  g?ntlcman  yield 
to  me  for  a  brief  ob-crvatirn  ? 
.^^r.  GIAI.NiO.  I  MLid  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.  The  preceding  speaker 
made  a  sreat  ar-;ument  which  really  left 
me  a  little  b;t  could  about  the  credibility 
of  the  Wiiitj  Hou.se.  .«»ijr.arently  lie  has 
not  been  watching  television  in  the  last 
fe-vd-r-s. 

-Mr.  GIAIMO.  Alon-  those  lines.  I 
would  lilce  to  add  that  the  world  is 
watching  the  credibility  not  Just  of  the 
U.-ii"ed  State  Prcidtnt  tui  of  the  Gov- 
ernmei.t  of  the  United  States.  It  is  th^ 
credibility  of  the  entire  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  the  world 
watches,  v.-hich  includes  very  clearly  the 
duties  and  rcspon.:ibilities  of  the  kgis- 
Uitive   branch— the  Conu'res.^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  Ltile  confu.-ion 
here.  I  think  wc  should  e.xplain  what  i.s 
hap;jen-ing. 

Tlie  re.-olution.s  whicli  we  passed  yes- 
terday and  several  werk.s  ago  involved 
a:rd  dealt  v.ith  a  very  .'specific  thnu:  — 
namely,  to  stop  what  we  con.sider  to  be 
unauthcriiicd  usages  of  funds  to  bomb, 
as  we  are  actually  doiny  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  There  is  no  bumbin:;  or  com- 
bat going  en  in  North  ViLtnim;  there- 
fore, there  was  no  need  to  incorporate 
that  language  in  aitainmg  the  purpose 
tiiat  the  Congress  overwhelmincly  sup- 
p<3rted  both  in  the  Hou=;e  and  the  Senate. 
Now  we  are  dealing  ?.1th  new  fund."^  — 
1974  fund--— and  we  are  saying  that  it 
is  the  Will  of  the  Congress  that  we  do  not 
want  any  more  combat  activity  in  all  of 
SouJiea.st  Asia,  and  that  includes  North 
ai.d  South  Vietnam. 

Tlie  chairman  of  my  committee  makes 
a  very  elocjuent  .'ptcch  that  v.e  cannot  tie 
the  Pro'^ident's  hands  t-vA  that  we  have 
to  g.ve  the  Pre.idcnL  r.cxibihty.  We  have 
been  neurmg  iLL-,  same  suggestion  for  10 
long  years,  and  the  Am^erican  people  have 
ni-df  it  frystal  (l-..ii-  ti^at  Ihev  want  out. 
If  liie  .<-;tua':'jn  occurs  in  Vietnam  v.licrc 
the  Pre  ident  feel.s  he  needs  to  take  .some 
.^-ort  of  combat  mea.ure,  the  ansAer  is 
very  .Mmple:  let  the  Pre:  ident,  any  Prc;>i- 
dent,  come  back  to  the  Congress  and  a.,k 
the  Congre.'.5  and  consuli,  with  The  Con- 
grfci.s  a,s  to  wlrat  joint  efforts  the 
American  Governmeiit  should  rruike  in 
Vietn-im. 


I  for  one,  refn.'^c  to  go  along  with  the 
idea  of  llexibiiity  in  Southeast  A.sia  where 
V  c  have  made  it  so  clear— and  where  the 
Amniran  people  have  made  it  so  clear — 
that  we  do  not  want  to  reengage. 

Let  me  .say  this:  President  Nixon  has 
exorci-ed  admirable  foreigTi  policy  abili- 
ties in  extricating  the  United  States  from 
Southeast  Aria.  He  is  not  going  to  rc- 
int'odufc  combat  foiccs  in  Vietnam,  and 
he  dors  not  need  gunbcat-type  diplomfcy 
with  bombers  in  crder  to  follow  and  riu'- 
suo  his  course.  Ho  has  done  it  thiough 
negotiation,  and  I  am  confident  he  can 
continue  to  do  it  through  negotiation. 

As  I  inidcrstand  it,  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Y'oik  <Mr. 
AncASEO)  is  the  same  as  the  amendment 
that  was  pn.s.=;:d  in  the  oilier  body  as 
an  amendment  to  th.-  State- Justice- 
Commerce- Judiciary  Authorization  Act. 

We  arc  dei'linij  here  in  the  future  with 


from  New  York,  is  the  language  the  gen- 
tleman from  Conr.::'cticut  is  snppcrtin-; 
an  absolute  cutoff  of  any  U.S.  supplle.', 
or  any  type  of  air  su'-poit  in  fl'ing  ii 
civilian  suriJlies,  or  milit.^ry  combat  .sup- 
plies? 

Mr.  GIAT?TO.  Wc  are  not  talking  aboui^ 
'■t;v,.!"^rt  trnoiis  or  rrhisers.  Wc  arc  tnl. 
i:i''  about  rr.vVi-^t  forces. 

Mr.  W Y.MAN.  V.-Jint  fibnut  f]-  ing  sup- 
plies into  Phnom  Penh  to  supply  the 
civ'lians  th^t  arc  u.ndcr  sie:re  there? 

r.fr.  GIAIMO.  V,''c  r.'-c  talicin;;,  as  I  un- 
d'r::tanu  it  frori  t'-.c  !an",u2-e  of  l!. 
am:>ndment,  .•rtrictly  about  Amrricnii 
combat  forcer,  not  .-upply  forces.  Vc 
have  supplied  the  South  Vietnamc  c 
/•:rmv  v.ith  an  air  force;  we  have  lup- 
pli^d  the  Cambodian  troops  with  con-bai 
ciuiiniicnt..  'iVe  ar"  not  talking  ahjVi 
tl:  •. 

Mr.  Wy>7\N.  If  the  g-ntl-man  f-um 


the  1C74  fi:cal  year  fimd:-;.  The  other  body     Connecticut  will  vic!d  ftirthor,  the  l.m- 


made  it  clear  that  they  wanted  no  in- 
volvement, not  just  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, but  in  Vietnam  also.  And  we  la 
the  House  should  make  siue  that  our 
fnnil.s  aic  not  uud  fcr  this  purpose. 

l\.rr.  CEDERBEIIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tl:  ^  ;:'i^femrin  yi^.ld':' 

I'.Tr.  GIAmo.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m'n  frcmMi'.'hi'-'j'n. 

Mr.  CEDEREERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Coniicct- 
icut  does  the  gentleman  intend  to  sujj- 
poit  the  war  powers  legislation  that  we 
will  vote  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  GIALMO.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr,  CEDEREERG.  Does  tl.c  gentleman 
from  Coniiccticut  realize  that  in  thai 
le:' illation  it  gives  the  President  carte 
blanche  authority  to  carry  on  combat 
activities  for  120  days  anyplace  in  the 
v.rrld? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  a  little  different. 
Congress  has  already  spoken  as  to 
Sou'heast  A.sia  aid  said  "Stop." 

Mr.  CEDEREERG.  And  tile  Congress 
takes  no  action?  I  disagree  with  that  con- 
cept. But  the  {^entlcman  from  Connecti- 
cut will  not  give  the  President  GO  days  in 
wliicli  to  biing  about  the  conclu.iion  of 
the.-.e  long,  long  negotiations? 
_  Ti;o  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  -en- 
tkman  from  Conr.ecticut  has  exi3irt-d. 

<By  un-iiiimous  con.scni,  Mr.  Gimmo 
was  allowed  to  iirocecd  for  2  adduional 
n'iivutes.i 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Miclugan,  I  do  not 
want  to  give  the  President  or  anyone  else 
1  additional  day  for  flying  Ameiican 
combat  iJilots  and  who  may  be  shot 
down  in  Vietnam,  or  Laos  or  Cambodi^a 
and  whose  lives  will  be  waited.  We  liave 
had  it  in  Southeast  A.Ma,  and  we  w.uit 
out.  The  American  people  have  made  it 
very  clear.  Let  us  not  play  any  further 
games  with  it:  let  us  gft  out  of  that  place 
as  the  President  has  gotten  us  out  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  let  us  stay  out 

Mr.  V/YMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
^•■fntknian  yield? 

Mr.  GI.MMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
iiran  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos 
of  what  tiie  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
has  said,  and  this  was  the  ma.jor  tlirust 
of  my  cjue  ,iion  directed  to  Uie  gentleman 


;iir'-!e  of  the  rmondmeiit  prohibits  anv 
rroro  support,  if  tho  gentleman  will  read 
the  ammd-f^ient  carefully,  .-o  that  you 
camiot  f\v  in  militni-y  aircraft  .supi^lies 
into  Phnom  Penh  for  support  of  our 
civilians  tl-i^:-". 

J.hv  GTAE^IO,  I  v.ill  yield  to  tlie  a't- 
thor  of  th'^  antcndment. 

Mr.  ADDADEO,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
anieti';lm',-r.f  sjKali.s  f:»r  U.>jlf.  It  speak-; 
of  combat  U.S,  forces,  and  it  goes  fur- 
ther; it  savs  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  If  the  President  feel.'-:  he  needs 
to  com.nit  us  fu; ther  in  the  war,  then 
let  the  Pre-ident  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  C'onncctir-ut  ha.s  a;:ain  e:-;- 
pired. 

Mr.  GER.AJ.D  R.  rORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  move  to  s»:-ii--e  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Si-enker.  the  gentl-'man  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  Gi.AiMo)  is  accurately  in- 
tenTctm.^  the  words  in  the  amendment 
offei-ed  by  the  .gentleman  from  Nf>w  York 
I  Mr,  Adpaeboi  and  those  words  in  that 
amendment,  a.s  reiterated  by  the  ,gen- 
tlciran  from  Connecticut,  ou,",ht  to  make 
evervbody  in  this  body  thin!;  tv, ice. 

Let  me  read  tho:.e  woids  to  the  Mem- 
bers : 

Nrmc  of  the  lunci'  \i:.'jcr  t!ii;  J.-iul  ro  - 
olMi  ioa  — 

And  thai  is  ali  o."  ih.;  mrin^y  in  liu- 
Defease  DepartmcuL  budget  or  in  the 
budget  as  a  whole — 

may  be  expended  to  ,suppnrt  directly  or  iu- 
tlirecily  combat  acuvitits  in  or  over  Cara- 
bcdi.T.  Lao.s,  Vieiuam  and  South  Vietnam. 
or  oil  the  shores  oi  CiUiibodUi,  LiO.s.  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  by  Uiiimd 
S'aie.s  forces  witaoiit  the  exprf  :-^  I'oiisr^.it 
of  the  Congress, 

That  is  what  tlie  amendment  offered 
by  the  gtntleman  from  New  Yor'k  iMr, 
Adimbeo;  says. 

The  geiitleman  irom  Connecticut  iMi- 
GxAiMO)  i.s  coiiip'letcly  accurate.  If  tlii . 
resolution  bei  omes  law,  if  an  enemy  in 
the  Pacific  lakes  some  military  action 
in  any  one  of  these  four  areas  and  put- 
in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  American  civil- 
ians in  any  one  of  these  areas,  or  tlu; 
lives  of  any  U.S,  military  personnel  in 
any  one  of  thee  areas,  until  the  Presi- 
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dent  comes  to  Congi-ess  and  gets  consent 
he  cannot  protect  these  lives. 

I  suggest  that  should  an  enemy  attack 
'.13  and  put  other  American  lives  in  jeop- 
ardy, the  Commander  in  Chief  ought  to 
liavs  some -flexibility  to  protect  those 
lives.  The  Addabbo  amenamcnt  doe;  not 
give  the  President  that  flexibility,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  totally 
confirmed  that  interpretation. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  the  2,000, 
4.000,  or  5.000  American  civilians  in  that 
part  of  the  woild,  or  the  American  mili- 
tary personnel  who  are  there  in  a  non- 
combat  role.  Unfortunately,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  gentlemaii 
from  Coimecticut  want  to  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  as  he  would  try  to  protect 
American  lives. 

I  am  a  little  amazed  at  the  contradic- 
tion that  appears  m  what  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  said  is  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Addabbo  amendment  and 
his  desire,  tomorrow,  i^erhaps,  to  vote  for 
the  War  Powers  Act  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the 
War  Powers  Act  he  wants  to  give  to  the 
President  worldwide  authority  for  120 
days  to  take  the  kind  of  immediate- ac- 
tion that  is  needed,  and  then  when  he  is 
talking  about  Southeast  Asia,  there  is  no 
flexibility.  He  wants  to  let  American  h\ cs 
go  down  the  drain' over  there,  wliile  we 
come  up  here  and  debate  the  issu^  I  jasi 
do  not  think  that  is  \ery  lair  to  some  of 
our  fellow  .'Americans. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Gpeiker,  wiil  the 
gentleman  vi;.!d? 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nev,-  York 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  .speaking  of  protective  ac- 
tion. I  am  speaking  of  direct  combat  ac- 
tion bv  our  forces.  We  are  not  amending 
the  Constitution  here  this  afternoon;  v,e 
are  taking  a  congres,-.ional  prerogative 
The  Prexid-enl  still  has,  as  Commander 
in  Chi"f.  ceitain  war  powers,  and  if  any 
place  m  thi.i  world  our  forces  krc  liireat- 
ened  or  attacked,  ^e  can  move  for  the 
moment.  But  wc  are  not  doing  th'U   We 
are,  after  two  ceace-fire  agreements  in 
fcoutheast  Asia,  telling  the  Pre-ident  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  wlvm 
this  Congress  speaks,  it  means  what  it 
says,  not  that  when  it  speaks,  they  can 
still  determine  or  try  to  interpret \vh.-it 
wc  are  sajing.  When  we  sav  stop  bomb- 
nig,  they  say,  "we  can  still  Ijomb."  This 
is  \vhat  we  are  tiMng  to  do  this  after- 
noon. 

•     The  SPEAKER.  The  lime  of  the  gen- 
tleman Ins  cx;>ircd. 

•By  imonimcus  consent,  Mr.  GrPALD  R 
Ford  \.as  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional min  I'es,  > 

Mr.  GEEATD  R.  FORD.  ?t,..  Speaker 
it  is  my  unders;  ndin.-.;  tht  the  'entle- 
man  from  New  York  in  h.ls  V'^f^vious 
comment  said  that  the  Prc-ident  as 
Comiinnder  i;i  Chief  has  certain  consti^ 
lution  d  milit  'ry  re--pan.-i'.i!iiies  and  op- 
l>artunities— I  cannot  rememl.'cr  hi-;  pre- 
cise langu'gc-whi'h  would  go  bcvond 
the  liinitatun  in  this  emendment;  is  that 
tarred? 

Mr.  ADD."<BBO.  His  rights  under  the 

Constitution  as  Commander  in  Cliief  yes 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 


man cannot  have  It  both  ways.  Appar- 
ently he  can  go  home  and  tell  his  con- 
stituents he  told  the  President  he  could 
not  do  something  on  the  one  hand,  and 
now  he  is  qualifying  it  by  telling  us  Uiat 
despite  what  his  amendment  says,  de- 
spite thai  amendment,  the  President  has 
certain  opportunities  to  do  .something. 

Let  me  make  one  further  observation 
about  the  Long  amendment.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  think  we  he.ve  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Addebbo  amendment.  As  to 
the  Lmgu.ige  and  its  interpretations.  I 
cannot  comprehend  this  Hoase  going 
along  with  .something  as  ridicidous  ?r, 
that  proposal. 

But  now  let  us  return  to  the  Long 
amendment.  This  is  a  more  se.nous  mat- 
ter because,  obvioasly,  the  House  yester- 
day in  a  very  close  vote  hid  some  opin- 
ions that  were  pretty  divided. 

If  we  approve  the  Long  amendment 
to  the  Mahon  substitute,  in  my  judg- 
ment we  are  undercutting  negotiations 
that  are  going  on  right  now  where  we 
hope  to  achieve  that  final  piece  in  the 
puzzle.  I  said  that  yesterday  and  I  reiter- 
ate it  todav.  And  those  negotiations  are 
of  m.aximum  importance. 

I  do  not  want  in  funds  in  fi.'cal  year 
1974  to  be  limited  so  that  the  President 
and  his  advisers  ca,nnot  carry  out  those 
negotiations. 

No.  2.  We  know  there  are  violations 
in    th:'    Paris    peace    treaty.    There    are 
specific    violations    of    article    20.    Arti- 
cle 20  wes  an  agreement  where  all  the 
i^erties  were  to  get  together  to  try  to 
end  cembe-t  in  Indochina,  There  are  vio- 
lations, im fortunately.  We  are  net  going 
to   bomb    North   Vietnam.    We   are   not 
bombing  in  Laos.  We  have  cease-fires  ni 
both  Vietnam  and  in  Laos.  We  are  trving 
throfrh    wh"tever    legitimate    pressure 
we  can  exert  to  get  the  op'po-^ition  to  sit 
d-^wn  and  negotiate  an  agreement  in- 
volving Cambodi.t.  These  blatant  viola- 
tions, the  mv.ision  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops    into    Cambodia,    can    only    be 
stnnped    by   counteraction    by   us  "in   a 
militniT  sen.-e.  In  mv  opinion  if  we  limit 
tlie   t-tilization   of   funds   in   fiscal   year 
1974   for  an   unlimited   period   of   time 
we  r.vc  undercutting  our  cpportunitv  to 
pet    this    penec    agreement    fiiiallv  ' irai 
to.ct^her. 

I  .'triinuly  ree^mmcnd  oppc.sition  to 
the  Long  amcr.dmert  to  the  Mahon 
amendmont.  anri  ch.iou.sly  I  favor  the 
^I'han  substitute  over  this  other 
.-m^ndmejit  winch  in  mv  opinion  barely 
de-erves  anv  consideration 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
lise  in  lupiiort  of  the  Mihon  ."substitute. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  put  this  debate  in 
pers-e-:ive  Wc  nie  d.-batin-  todav  t'le 
rassin.g  of  a  continuing  resilutien  \ 
continuing  re.-olutiDn  has  been  jnndc 
necessary  becujse  thi«:  Congress-  th's 
'louse  and  th-  U.-S.  Senate,  have  not 
done  their  work  to  this  point  in  time  and 
have  ml  p,-';^-cd  the  api-ro-.riation  bi'ls 
to  operate  this  Government.  Not  a  .single 
api'i-opriation  bih  has  bcv-'n  p.i-.sed  and 
signed  into  law. 

What  is  a  cotuinuin;^  reseluii.in?  .-^ 
continuing  resolution  is  simple.  It  is  in"- 
lendcii  to  suinly  money  to  every  agency 
of  Government  for  whiih  ajipiopriations 


have  not  been  finally  made  for  them  to 
keep  Qjmg  wiiat  they  have  been  doing  at 
one  of  two  levels.  Eiiher  the  level  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  previous  year  or  the 
budget  proposal  for  the  coming  year, 
whichever  is  the  lower. 

In  iliis  histancc  we  arc  simply  asking 
that  we  be  able  to  continue,  by  support- 
ing the  Mahon  subsliiule.  what  eveiy- 
body  thougiit  was  great  when  earlier  this 
year  we  signed  peace  agreenunls  involv- 
ing Souliieasi  Asia  ending  a  war  nobody 
I  know  wanted. 

L€i  us  pui  this  Addabbo  amendment 
in  proper  pcrsi;eclive.  The  gentleman 
Irom  New  Y'ork  iMr.  Aldabbo'  has  talked 
about  every  thing  except  the  key  words 
OI  his  a  men  dm  en  I*  He  U.iks  about  pro- 
hibition applying  in  the  instance  of  and 
only  lor  comoat  activities.  Let  me  read 
tiie  amentiment  again  lor  the  Membt•r,^ 
and  I  ask  tlie  the  Members  to  listen  be- 
cause tlie  key  word  is  not  "combat." 
.  None  oi  the  umdi  under  this  Joint  Re  - 
cUuiaii  ma>  be  fc\pe:icicd  to  supp<jrl  ciireLLiV 
or  indirectiv  con-.bat  activities  la  or  o\tr 
Canibadia.  Lacs,  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam or  off  the  shores  of  CambDdia.  Laos. 
>'',r;h  Vietn.-im  and  South  Vietnam  by 
United  States  forces  without  the  express 
ccn.-ent   of   Coiigreas. 

We  cannot  pass  this  amendment  and 
even  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  agreement  to  vshuh  v.e  are  signa- 
toi-y.  We  are  not  talking  about  just  the 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Defen.-e. 
We  are  talking  about  every  dollar  for 
every  a.geney  in  the  U  S  Government,  be- 
tau^e  none  of  them  has  received  final- 
ized appropriations.  They  are  all  af- 
feeted.  The  key  words  are  "directly  or  in- 
directly" not  and  I  repeat  not  "combat". 
Wc  are  not  tall:ii-ig  about  suuport  bv  U  S. 
co.mbat  forces  either.  United  States 
forces,  whether  combat  or  not  and  no 
matter  where  stationed  caimot  ev^n 
p.irtiJpate  in  an  indirect  way.  no  mut- 
ter how  indirect. 

We  are  saying,  because  the  kev  words 
are   "directly  or  indiiectiy"— not  com-  ' 
bat— we  are  saying  that  nobody  in  the 
US    Qjveniment   can   do   anvthing   iu 
support  of  anybpdy  in  Southeast  Asia 
kccau.-.e  to  say  the  least  that  support 
would  at  least  be  indirect.  V.'e  camict 
even   provide   for   South   Vietnam,   for 
e:;ample.  what  we  promised  them  and 
committed  ourr.elvcs  to  in  the  way  of 
arms  to  carry  oii  a  defcn.-?  of  te.cm.^^t'lv^^ 
if  they  were  attac!:ed  which  they  have 
been.  Th-  State  Depai-fmcnt  caraiit  even 
leave  their  advisois  there.   V.'e  canr'^t 
even  pursue  the  location  of  iUAs.  V/e 
cannet  even  keep  U.S,  intelligence  peo- 
ple t-ver  there.  Wc  cannot  cip  anvthin-.: 
m  SoiJ'lie.^st   AeLi.  The  amendment.  I 
rgem  r-icat.  even  rrohibiti  the  ilc  of 
cur    miljtarv    forces   stationed    outride 
Souih.ast  Asia  to  as.<ist  or  even  advice 
i.i  even  an  indirect  v.a.v.  We  are  net  ju  t 
tall-.ing    about    U.S.    coilibut    fores    i:i 
routh:ar-t  A.sia 

Mv  iriMidi  of  ih"  Kju;-e  of  Represent- 
atives, forget  aboui  th?  fact  tliat  Eicli- 
ard  Nixon  is  President  of  the  United 
Stat.s.  Consider  the  long  r.ange  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Forget  all  cSe. 
Think  of  what  wc  Members  are  doing 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  tuiu  to  our- 
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selves  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans if  we  do  this  at  this  point  in  time. 
We  are  not  prostrating  Richard  Nixon; 
v.e  are  prostrating  something  big",er 
than  Ricliard  Nixon.  We  are  prostrating 
our  country.  We  are  sowiiig  the  seeds  of 
fmother  conflict.  Who  wants  to  do  this  to 
this  country  at  this  point  in  time?  Per- 
liaps  .some  Members  do,  perhaps  they  do. 
but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  want  to  do  it.  W^  cannot  prostrate 
Richard  Nixon  without  prostrating  our 
country.  We  cannot  conduct  foi'eign 
policy  and  provide  for  security  and  the 
future  in  this  manner. 

Do  not  buy  this  pig-in-a-poke.  to 
borrow  a  Yankee  term.  D^  not  buy  this 
pig-in-a-poke.  At  least  be  men  enousali 
to  say,  "Yes,  we  still  believe  that  the 
treaty  which  was  signed  earlier  this 
year  is  deserving  of  at  least  indirect  sup- 
port." That  is  all  vc  are  gains  to  do. 
Vote  "yea"  en  the  Mahon  substitute. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yi^id  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  6 
years  I  have  advocated  that  we  stoj) 
American  involvement  in  Southeast  A^ia. 
because  I  have  not  believed  it  wps  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  Strtes  to 
continue  military  activity  in  nnd  ov?r 
Southsast  A.sia.  I  therefore  supi'ort  the 
amendments  to  stop  the  spending  of  any 
more  money  for  combat  activities  in 
Southeast  Asi.i. 

This  also  involves  the  powers  of  Presi- 
dent ver.~us  the  war  power;-  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Ccn-stitution  says  tii.it  Uie 
Congress  must  declare  v.ar  to  move  the 
country  to  a  w.ir  statu.;,  Tliis  \-.as  never 
done.  If  it  had  be:n  rl.'.ctd  to  a  vote  the 
country  mi  ht  never  h.tvc  ?one  through 
the  terrible  street  di-;:ut;:s  of  the  1960's 
and  1970's  and  would  rot  Tace  much  of 
the  mfl.tticnary  prc.;surp.i  end  cconrmic 
chaos  presently  with  u.s.  ^^any  of  us 
pointed  cut  that  this  v.-(.u'd  hanpcn  if 
the  Congress  did  not  debue  it.  but  our 
voii'es  were  drov\ncd  out  in  a  fiurry  of 
chnr^es  a.id  counterch.n-i-^es. 

This  tragedy  for  Ameri'j.  mu:  t  .--top 
and  we  mu„t  :c«tori'  our  Na'.i-jr.  to  .ts 
f.^rmer  petition  cf  integrity  ar.d  tru.  t  in 
the  world.  Thi.^  i.-,  done  by  our  actions  for 
peace  as  well  .s  our  capacity  for  war.  I. 
tlicrcfore,  support  the  Lons  am.'-nda.cnt 
and  the  Addabbo  amendment  a:u'  oi)po.:e 
the  Mahon  <ub.~t!tutc. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Spenkcr.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  recjui.ite  number  of  wcrds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri  e  in  su!)pcrt  of  the 
Mihon  sub  -itutc,  v.hich  would  give  the 
Pre  ide:it  until  S:rt"m.ber  1,  ju..t  2 
months,  to  continue  the  attempt  to  extri- 
cate th"  United  States  from  the  rroblems 
of  Southeast  .\.~ia,  and  to  do  it  in  an  or- 
derly v,ay  whieh  would  give  a  measure 
of  .^';lf-detcrminati'Jn  to  the  rcorlc  v  ho 
live  in  th  t  'art  f.f  the  v.cr'd. 

I  oppose  the  Long  amendment.  v,h.i  h 
y  intended  to  nullify  the  M;  hon  :'mend- 
ment  by  stilking  reference  to  September 
1.  but  which  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  S;  eaker, 
i .  other.vi'^e  inoperative  in  tl'i  it  ;is  writ- 
ten i'  doe%  not  apply  to  fi.^.c  il  1Q74  funds. 
The  tc't  obviously  is  roing  to  com.e  on 
the   Addaijbo   amendment.   A;jain,   tins 


has  been  said  many  times,  but  let  me  re- 
peat the  language  of  the  Addabbo 
amendment: 

Ncii:e  of  the  funds  imder  this  resolution 
may  be  e  .peiided  to  support  directly  or  in- 
dire.tiy. 

Obvio  isly,  this  can  be  interpreted  to 
shut  off  rll  military  action  in  which  we 
now  participate  anywhere  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  cannot  relate  the  limitation 
only  to  combat  activity  by  U.S.  units. 
The  advi.vers  who  are  assigned  to  South 
Vietnam  units  from  combat  units.  Sup- 
pl.v,  logistic  support,  for  the  Southeast 
Asia  forces  is  in  some  instances  being 
c.iriied  on  by  personnel  from  combat 
forces.  It  could  stop  essential  communi- 
tatiens  activities. 

The  Add  bbo  amendment  could  stop 
virtually  all  activities  of  every  kind 
uiucli  are  bcmg  engascd  in  by  the  U.S. 
personnel. 

It  could  himpcr  or  stop  the  AIL\ 
search.  Th?  MIA's  are  not  b.ick.  We  must 
compltie  the  seerch  for  those  unfoitu- 
nate  members  of  the  American  Armed 
Force;. 

Just  look  at  it  for  what  it  says,  "direct- 
ly or  indirectly."  It  is  very  broad  I;>n- 
gunge. 

Then  the  amendment  goes  on  to  say. 
"without   the  express  consent  of  Con- 

Wh.Tt  do  the  Members  of  this  body 
think  the  Communists  would  be  doing 
while  the  President  comes  to  Congress 
to  seek  express  consent,  to  de-l  with 
emergencies  in  Southeast  Asia?  First  he 
would  run  he::d-on  into  a  filibuster  in 
the  Senate  and  then  into  a  minibu-,ter 
in  tlic  House,  and  nothing  would  be  done 
for  davs  or  weeks  cv  months,  while  steel- 
ti);ped  Communi.  t  divisions,  led  bv 
tanks  and  by  aircraft  swept  forward.  I 
s'>id  led  by  tanks  nnd  nircraft.  when  U.S. 
aircralt  arc  immobijizcd.  their  planes 
will  become  involved. 

Wr"  should  remember  there  ,-^re  150,000 
North  Vietn.ime  e  troops  still  in  pl-^ce  in 
South  Vi:tmm.  and  tlicy  arc  constantly 
being  rrupplicd  and  re:qi;ipped. 

There  are  North  Vietnamese  forces  In 
Laos.  There  are  North  Vietnamese  forces 
across  th^  DMZ.  They  are  ready  to 
poun-e.  When  the  time  is  nropitious. 

What  v.ould  we  be  doing  wlnle  our 
hinds  arc  tied  nnd  we  could  not  defend 
ourselves?  What  would  be  happening  to 
the  American  civilians  as  v. ell  as  mili- 
tary, who  are  loft  in  Southcait  Asia  for 
logistics  suppoit.  for  training  missions, 
to  search  for  Mig's,  even  for  peace  keep- 
ing mfssions. 

The  proposed  Imguage.  Mr.  Speaker, 
v.ould  close  the  door  on  any  further  ef- 
forts to  barg.iin,  to  bring  a  negotiated 
end  to  conflict. 

It  'vould  deprive  us  of  the  opportunity 
for  meaningful  effort  for  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  all  Southeast  Asia. 
Communism  is  impressed  only  by 
strenj/th.  It  is  Ar.ierica's  military 
strength,  now  demonstrated  tiirougli  Air 
Foit'o  units,  that  has  caused  the  Com- 
munists to  be  wary  of  a  total  disregard  of 
their  tre.ity  commitments,  and  prevented 
the  collapse  of  C.imbodia. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers  of   the   Hou.  e   would  not  vant  it 


said,  "We  pulled  the  rug  out  from  imder 
the  efforts  of  the  President  to  complete 
the  work  of  getting  us  out  of  Vietnam 
now  nearly  accomplished.  I  would  hope 
we  would  not  want  it  said  we  made  a 
mockery  out  of  all  of  the  blood  and  swe.H 
and  tears  and  treasure  that  have  been 
expended  by  this  country  in  the  last  10 
years.  I  would  hope  we  would  not  want 
it  said  we  are  willing  to  disregard  the 
sacrifices  of  America's  uniformed  per- 
sonnel and  their  families. 

Vv'e  are  almost  cut.  We  are  asking  for 
another  2  months,  until  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, to  finish  the  job.  At  least  we  can 
alTord  to  give  the  President  that  chance 
to  assure  self-determination  to  the  peo- 
ple ot  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  amendment.s 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
fjending  amendment  and  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ts  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  — * 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  M.MiON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Sreakcr,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  amendments  thereto  close  In  20 
mirutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  M.ahon). 

RECORPFD    VOTE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vot€  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — oycs  275,  noes.  130, 
not  voting  22.  as  follows: 


[Roll   No,   2L2 

I 

AVES— 275 

.Ahdiior 

Ceclprberit 

Duncan 

Ali'--:an-l'r 

C'li.iiiiber.aiii 

E  iv,..ra.s.  Ala. 

Andcr.'on.  111. 

Chapiiell 

K'  lilerr  .'111 

Anirc'WP.  N  C". 

C  aiu'i 

Eviivs,  Tenn. 

Annun.io 

Clark 

F.O0.1 

Areh!-;- 

C  a'lfx'ii, 

For  J.  Gerald  R 

Aron  's 

Don  H. 

For,s\the 

.■\rin'trong 

C  aw.son.  Del 

r'onutain 

B.ualis 

Cofhr;.i; 

Frelmuhuysen 

Baker 

Cohen 

Frey 

Barrett 

Colli:  r 

F-o:h!ich 

B-nr-l 

Collin.-.  111. 

F\Kii:a 

Bc'vul 

Collin^.  Tex. 

Cav  ;os 

Bin-  1 

Conlan 

Giijboiis 

B  a-kburii 

Conn;,  11 

Cmn 

BoUiii- 

Couer 

Con/alev: 

Bowen 

Crane 

Cooilin^ 

Brasco 

Cronin 

Griifiths 

Br;i  ,■ 

Dam-:,  nobcrt 

Cii;l).ser 

BnriilnrUltic 

v.-  .  ,Ir. 

Ci'inter 

Brinklpv 

Dnnies, 

Gnver 

Brooks 

Uonnnirk  V. 

Haley 

Brol/iii.nn 

Duvi.^.  Wis. 

Kanultoii 

Brow  11,  OlHO 

D'liiney 

Ilaimner- 

BrnvhlH.  N  C 

D.'-nnis 

sehnii:It 

Broyh.U.  Va. 

ID.nt 

Hanley 

Bur   I'ucr 

□  evine 

I-'arira 

Burke,  CiiMf. 

Dii-k;n.sou 

Baiirahan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Dif'i'S 

Kan-s'-n.  If'nlio 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Dintell 

Hnn.eii,  Wash. 

Butler 

Dorn 

Karsha 

Carter 

Dou  iiiuy 

Ha:stln;;.s 

Cn.sey,  Tex. 

Dul.-ki 

Uu^ii 
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Hebert 

Hein2 

Hencieraon 

Hicks 

Hilli.s 

Kinshaw 

Holi  field 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Hu'oer 

HuiiLjate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 
•  Johiibcn.  Calif. 

•Jobii'ion.  Colo. 
John.son.  Fa. 
Jones.  Alq. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  1>pn. 
Jordan  y 
Kartl^_M^ 
Ketehum 
Kin!-' 

Kluc/ynskl 
Kuykeudail 

KtTOS 

Lanch'rebe 

Lan  irtim 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lon:;.  La. 

Long,  Md, 

Lott 

Lujan 

■MeColIL^lcr 

MrCormack: 

M'Dade 

McEw?n 

MeFall 

P.I  Kay 

Mr^Spaiden 

Madden 

Mariifun 

Mahon 

MailUard 

Mallary 

Marae,iti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Maihi.s.  Ga. 

Mayiie 

Mazz-oll 

Meeds 

M  ■Icher 

ilsl^aUe 

Mil  lord 

Mini.'^h 

Minshall.  Ohio 


Ab7UCT 

Adams 

A  Idaiilio 

Ande:-  .on, 
Cahf. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dali. 

Asiiiey 

A=p:n 

Bell 

Bennett 

Ber;:;uiid 

Bio.=;tcr 

Binih.irn 

Bo    ;s 

Eoland 

Era;!, 'mas 

Broom  field 

Erown.  Calif. 

iiro.i.n.  Mieh. 

Eui  hanaa 
Birkp.  Fin. 

liiirke.  Mass. 
liiirtou 

Ciriiey.  Ohio 

Chislioim 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Conable 

Conte 

Coiners 

Couciuiu 

Ciil.er 

nariel.  Dnn 

Davis.  Gi. 

Daws.  b.O. 

til-  la  Gar/a 

Fjeil'-nbark 

Dellunis 

L>eiibolrB 


Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moaliley 

MoUohan 

Montrjoniei^ 
Moorliead, 

Ca.1.'. 
Moorh!  ad.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moshcr 

Murphv.  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

M",  ers 

Natcher 

Nc;u;i 

Ne..-eu 

Nichols 

Nix 

OB.-len 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Parris 

Passman 

Fain-ian 

Fatten 

Pei)por 

P<'rkm3 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Voa.'ie 

FoJell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Frever 

Price,  III. 

Friiehard 
Quilh  n 

Railsbark 

Ran?el 

Haricji 

Rce-, 

Re-Jula 

Reu.s.s 

Rhodes 

Kmaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Hoe 

R  osiers 

noncallo.  N  Y. 

l^.o;,e 

Rosleukowsk.1 

Rou.sselol 

Roy 

Runnels 

Rath 

R.aii 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

fculierlieid 

S.'herle 

S  hm  ebcll 

Sabeiius 

NOES — 136 

Donohne 
Drinaii 
liu  Foiit 

F  -khardt 

E  iuard.s,  Calif. 

Ell  be r^ 

Erlenborn 

E-,eh 

Evans,  Colo. 

Faseell 

Pindley 

Fish 

Flowers 

I.   nt 

Ford. 

V\:;i.ani  D. 
F;a>pr 
Frenzel 
Fu.ton 
Giitys 
Ciainio 
Giln.an 
Goldv.ater 
Gr.is,-  o 
Ore.  :i.  Pa. 
Grover 
Crude 

Harrur-lon 
Karvc-j 
Hawkins 
Hechlcr.  W.  Va 
Ke..kltr.  Mao^s. 
H.-i.-m.-ki 
Ho:an 
Holtx.man 
Hoilou 
Hi)«ai.l 
Kii'lnut 
Hutchinson 
Kasienmeier 


Shjniey 

Shrivsr 

Shusier 

S.kes 

Sisk 

akubitz 

S  ack 

Smith.  IcifB 

Snyder 

Sja^gcrs. 

Si|aiiton. 
il  William 

E  t-ed 

S  eeie 

t^tceiman 

fcephens 

S'  ra-ion 

.Stubblefleld 

St  iK-key 

.S-.idivan 

S  •min'-rton 

Ta   lor.  Mo. 

Ta;^or.  N  C. 

Te«'rtie.  Calif. 

Ti-aque.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlioruiou 

Tierra.n 

To'.vell.  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

nimnn 

Vander  Jagt 

Ve\  sey 

Vi^'oriLO 

Wa^'-onner 

\Va  =,h 

Ware 

v.- hue 

Whiiehurs* 

Whitteii 

WidnaU 

Wi2gms 

Williams 

■Wilson.  Bob 

Wuson. 

Charlei  H., 
Caif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wmn 
Wniht 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
V.yhe 
Wyman 
Yatroii 
Youipj.  ni. 
Younj.  Tex. 
Zab.otkl 
Zion 


.  Md. 


K,'>7en 

K.  atinr; 

Kemjj 

Koih 

Le'ii^ett 

McC'ory 

McCloskey 

MK'nuey 

MacdonaJd 

Mann 

Man  in,  N.C, 

Mathtaiai-.a 

M.v-vinsky 

Miller 

M.nk 

-Mil.,- he 

.M:,-e'l 

Moss 

cbcy 

Owens 

PeMis 

O'lie 

Reid 

R.e-.ft 

riobioOu.  N.Y. 

Rod  mo 

Ronciiiio.  Wyo. 

Ruom-y.  Pa. 

Ruseiuiiai 

Rnn'-h 

J^oybal 

liuppe 

i?ara  in 

?  irhanes 

Sa'  lor 

tii'h'oeder 

S  ibcrlii^g 

Slioup 

Smith.  N.T. 

Si  cuce 


Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 

Steis-er,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Studds 
Si  nuns 

Ashbrook 

Badillo 

Bla'iuk 

Ereaux 

B.ron 

Camp 

Caicy.  N.Y. 

Danielson 


Talcott 
Thone 
^au  DeerllQ 

Vanik 
Waldie 
Wanipler 
Whaleu 

NOT  VOTING- 

Derwinskl 

FHher 

Foley 

Gray 

Cireen.  Oree, 

Gross 

M-.h.-l 

Mills.  Ark. 


Wolff 
Yates 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Yoiin^.  G«. 
Zwach 
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Price.  Tex. 

lianuali 
Rooney.  NY. 
Rtetrer,  hrv^ 
Thomprson.  N.J. 
Youiig,  S.C. 


So  tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiotmced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentiewoman  from  Kew  York  tMs. 
Abzug  I . 

'By  uaaninious  coiisai*.'  Ms.  Abzcg 
yieUed  her  tune  to  Mr.  Addabbo.) 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  The  Cliair  recogirizes 
the  gentleman  fiom  Texas  'Mr.  Casey •. 
'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  AIahon 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Casey  of  Texa,-.i 
IVIr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
tlic  same  ones  who  are  ad\CK:ating  today 
tliat  wt  run  the  v.ar  and  Uial  we  run  the 
pe.ice  and  cut  ou  funds  right  now  are 
the  same  ones  who  last  fall  v.ere  advo- 
cnting  a  date  certain  that  v.e  get  out  of 
Southeast  Asia.  If  we  had  listened  to 
thorn,  then  would  we  have  had  any  peace 
with  hojior  today?  As  I  understand  it 
from  Dr.  Kissinger  when  the  bombing 
v.as  resumed  the  North  Vietnt\mese  be- 
gan to  talk  peace.  They  realized  they 
could  not  win  the  war.  the  militaiy  war. 
Al^o  our  pri--oners  of  war  on  returning 
s.nid  w  hen  the  bo.mbing  was  resumed  they 
started   receiving  good   treatment. 

I  say  to  the  Member"^,  this  has  beer, 
bitter  medicine  we  have  been  taking  for 
this  illness,  and  many  of  us  have  c'Med 
it  an  illness,  a  cancer.  We  have  almost 
got  this  di.sease  cured,  but  it  is  like  al- 
most any  other  dreadful  disease.  If  we 
stop  taking  the  medicine  before  there 
is  a  complete  cure,  the  di-ease  will  build 
up  iigain. 

It  takes  courage  to  vote  to  keep  our 
forces  in  a  position  of  readiness  and 
ablf  to  bomb.  It  taki  s  more  courage  than 
to  vote  with  those  today  who  say,  -We 
will  get  you  out  ot  tlie  war  now." 

It  is  a  miiiakc  it  we  say  thatue  in  the 
Huu-e  can  m  ;ke  tiie  peace  and  we  can 
v\  in  the  war  m  Southeast  .A.sia.  We  must 
leave  that  to  those  who  have  the  exper- 
tise to  do  it. 

I  s..y  to  tlie  >Tembersi  U.se  courage  and 
vote  c'own  the  Long  amendment  and 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  l^^m  Texas  tMr  ALihoni. 
llie  chairman  of  the  commiilee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ihe  .Chair  recogiuzes 
the      genileniiut      trcni      Illinois      'Mr. 

FlNDLEVl . 

«By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McClory 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  i  indi.ey  > 

Mr.  .McCLOR Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vot- 
ing ayam  today  to  mdit  ate  m.y  opposilion 
to  bombing  and  oiher  combat  a'tivuies 
bv  .\inerican  forces  in  Cambodia,  Laos. 
and  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
th.t  our  mi'nary  forces  do  not  belong 
in— or  over  those  countries  of  Indovhina. 
Indeed.    I   vould   remove   our   nuiiiary 


forces  from   other   areas   of   Southeast 
Asia— notably  Thailand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  the  Congress 
to  act  on  this  is.';ue  is — now.  For  us  to  au- 
thorize a  delay  of  60  or  90  days  could 
only  be  interpreted  as  our  appro\al  of 
bombing  mids  and  other  combat  activ- 
ities— to  which  I  am  opposed — unequiv- 
oca'ly. 

Mr.  FINDIEY.  ?I-  Speaker,  everj-cne 
reci-rni/es  that  bombin?  is  an  a-i-t  of  war. 
and  I  think  the  Members  of  this  body  also 
recosTiize  that  as  of  this  moment  the 
ConjTc^s  has  not  given  sanction  to  bomb- 
ing operations  in  Cambodia.  I:  would 
.^eem  to  m.e  that  the  Ian  thing  we  would 
want  to  do  would  be  to  .'^upport  th?  Ma- 
hon language,  because  as  I  read  it.  it  c.Tn- 
rot  be  regarded  as  anything  el.se  but 
.'^^,-'-nrfi,'^iung  GO  moi-e  days  of  bon.bing  in 
Cambodia 

If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  re- 
spond, I  weld  like  to  n'=k  hini  if  iny  read- 
ing is  correct,  that'if  his  amendm.ent  i~ 
accepted  and  made  a  part  of  this  reso- 
lution, this  shou'd  be  regarded  by  the 
public,  incl'idmg  the  Pi-esid?nt.  as  con- 
gre.-.'icnal  .";anct:,on  for  more  bombing  o: 
C.Tmbodia  f'  .r  tlie  next  60  days. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  .-ay  no.  this  is  not 
sanv-ionii-.g  bombing.  It  is  gi^-irs  the 
Pre-i.ient  ;his  flexibility. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  But'  it  -anctions  the 
continuing  of  the  bombing. 
■  There  are  .<^pveral  parts  to  the  Addabbo 
amendment  that  have  been  called  into 
question  and  I  regret  that  one  of  the 
speakers  gave  a  totallv  erroneous  inter- 
p.-ctation  of  the  .^idabbo  a.mendment  I 
would  like  to  h.;ve  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  AnriAPBO'  r*pcnd  if  he 
v.Tiild  to  these  qu,".;tions. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognises 
th?  goiV.lemin  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
L'-'Nr:  > . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  tci-hnical  error  exists  m  the  wording 
of  my  amendment  to  the  sub.stitute 
'Offered  by  ' Mr.  Mahon  ' .  I  withdraw  thnt 
amendment  and  ask  that  this  rhaiige  be 
nnde. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  >Tr  Spe.ikcr  I  ob- 
ject. 

Th-  SPFAKER.  The  genibm.m  fr'^m 
.M'r.-l.ind  h.is  the  privils-ge  of  withdraw- 
ing hi^  am:->ndment  in  the  Honi=e  Wc 
are  not  in  the  Committee  of  thp  Wh^Ie. 
Th.-^  sentleman  may  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment on  his  own  motion. 
AMpm^TFNT  rrrrgrTD  PT   v.R    ir-vr,  .-r  t.tvRv- 

r'^ND    TO    THS    ^•T»STm-rE    AMET.T'Mi  NT     Of- 

rrrri)  by  vii    m.\hon 

Mr.  LONG  of  ^!ar:•l.^nd.  Mr.  rper.V-^r, 
I  offer  an  amendment,  which  incc-po-' 
r.Ttes  the  cl-.arTc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foll.-^^-s: 

Ameitdment  oTcred  by  Mr  Long  of  xr.tr,-- 
Innd  to  the  stibstittite  .Tmetidnienr  orTcred 
in-  Mr  Mmi  'V  On  Imp  1  •strike  the  words 
••After  September  1.  1P73-:  and  on  line  2 
lii.=er'  i.he  words  •'or  fund.*  heretofore  anppo- 
pr...-ed"  af'er  ;lie  wnrd  '  r«-o!ir.,in"  a:t,J  be- 
fore the  WTds  ••may  t    expended'^. 

Mr.  LOXG  c:  Maryland.  Mr  Spcahcr. 
the  v.ords  "or  funds"  have  been  left  out 
.;nd  I  .-imply  reword  the  imendment  t.3 
m.ilie  it  somc'.vhat  maie  precise.  As  I 
pointed  o.  t.  if  my  amendmeir  is  uph.^ld 
and  the  Mah.on  substitute  i.,  piissed.  then 
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wliat  we  will  have  before  us  is  the  same 
amendment  that  we  passed  yesterday, 
tlie  same  Ea^letoii  amendment  we  pa-sseU 
yesterday  to  the  second  sui^plemental. 

This  lanuuage  passed  both  the  Senate 
and  tlie  Hou^e.  It  will  not  reier  to  Viet- 
nam, either  South  or  Ncrth.  It  will  cover 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  but  will  cover  funds 
appropn.ifcd  in  the  pa.^t. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the 
?.Itmbers  will  support  llie  Loiu^  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
thairman  of  the  committee  iMr.  Mahon.i  . 
It  will  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  ac- 
tion the  House  took  .just  a  da:-  or  so  ai;o. 
It  would  restrict  the  use  of  funds  to  fi- 
nance combat  activities  by  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  or  over  Cambodia  or  Laos. 
That  IS  the  effect  of  adopting  the  Long 
amendment. 

If  we  adopt  it.  then  we  will  later  have 
the  choice  between  tiiat  version  and  the 
version  which  would  stop  funding  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  combat  activities,  not 
only  over  Cambodia  and  Laos,  but  North 
and  South  Vietnam  as  well.  We  will  then 
be  able  to  make  that  further  choice  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  extend  the  prohibi- 
tnn  to  Vietnam. 

I  hope  the  Members  supi)ort  ilie  Lon^ 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chriir  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Gek- 
Ai  D  R.  Ford  i  . 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Arends 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fofd.i 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  reemjjhasize  one  point 
which  has  been  made,  whr  h  involves  the 
Add  ibbo  amendment.  The  point  was 
made  and  should  be  reiterated  that  un- 
der the  reading  of  the  language  of  the 
Addabbo  amendment  where  it  says  "di- 
rectly or  indirectly  involving  Vietnam 
or  Soutli  Vietnam,"  we  wouid  have  no 
capability— the  United  State.-^ — to  carry 
out  our  treaty  obligutioiis  under  the 
Paris  Peace  Treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  tliink  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  restrict  the  President  to 
that  degree,  having  achieved  a  peace 
agreement  in  V'ietnam. 

Lei  me  make  one  final  comment  con- 
ceiinng  the  Long  amendment.  The  Long 
amendment  as  it  is  presently  drafted  un- 
questionably ties  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  we  arc  in  the  pi'ocess  of  negotia- 
tion, negotiation  at  a  very  high  level. 
The  Long  amendment  lies  down  the 
military  options  that  the  President  has  to 
u.se  in  his  negotiations  to  achieve  a  new 
government  in  Cambodia.  Such  a  gov- 
ernment v\cu!d  bring  about  a  cease-fire 
and  would  be  the  final  link  in  the  making 
of  a  pea/e  agieement  in  all  of  Indocliina. 
Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  under 
the.se  cncum.-.tances  a  GO-duy  request  is 
reasonable  and  fair  for  funds  in  fi.-.cal 
1974  uiider  this  continuir.g  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  L'entkman  Irom  California  'Mr. 
Taicoit'. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
.'iinendmenls  offered  on  tiie  lloor.  the 
Addaljbo  and  Long  amendments  are  .,lop- 
jjiiv  drawn  and  incoherent.  They  .should 
be  reiected  for  this  reason  alone.  They 
are  both  mi.schieviou.^^  allhouL'h  pn^bably 
i:'j'  fle:i;'ned  for  mischief  toward  anyone 
bul  President  Nixon. 


Even  those  of  us   who  have  a   great 
compulsion  to  vote  for  any  'peace'  or 
"antiwar""      amendment      should      be 
.  changed. 

"Offshore"  is  used  concerning  Laos. 
Cambodiu  and  Vietnam.  Laos  has  no 
short. 

What  does  "off.shore"  mean,  10  miles, 
20  kilometers.  100  miles? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  one 
of  the  proponents  tell  us  what  is  meant 
by  "offshore." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  f  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.in  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  amendment  was  obviously  intended 
to  cover  boml.iing  from  aircraft  carriers 
or  other  naval  units.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  any  plainer  than  that. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  It  could  be  100  miles 
offshore,  then? 

M:-.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  means 
bombina  from  any  offshore  activity. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  does  this 
mean  we  withdraw  our  surface  and  sub- 
marine fleets.  Do  we  withdraw  our  air 
and  naval  forces  from  Guam,  Okinawa, 
or  Taiwan?  I  am  told  the  Now  cannot  m- 
terin-et  the  meaning  of  cither  amend- 
ment. 

Prohibition  of  "indirect"  support 
would  prevent  our  compliance  with  the 
peace  treaty  and  our  commitments  to  the 
Laotians  r.nd  C-mbodians  as  well  as  U.S. 
citizens  in  any  of  those  countries. 

The  sponsors  of  tlie  Long,  Addabbo. 
and  Eigleton  amendments  have  admit- 
ted they  have  no  plan  to  return  our 
POW's  or  account  for  our  MIA's. 

I  for  one  believe  we  have  a  commit- 
ment to  the  families  of  our  POW's  and 
MI.As  to  insure  their  return  or  an  ac- 
counting for  them. 

Long.  Addabbo.  and  Eacleton  abandon 
our  commitments  to  the  peace  treaty 
and  our  POW's  and  MIA's. 

We  should  not  adopt  either*  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Indiana     <Mr. 

ROUSH  » . 

Mr,  ROUSH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Long  amendment.  I  do 
so  because  it  covers  the  same  gi-ound  we 
took  yesterday. 

Yesterday  we  drew  a  line,  and  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  retreat  from  that  line. 
Tills  House  spoke.  I  hope  we  will  speak 
in  the  same  voice  today. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  shnuld 
sperid  S80  million  a  month  in  bombing 
Cambodia,  I  cannot  understand  why  we 
should  supijort  troops  which  outnumber 
the  insurgent  tioops  in  Cambodia  by  a 
margin  of  4  or  5  to  1.  And  I  can- 
iK;t  undeist.'ind  why  we  cannot  believe 
the  President,  who  a  few  months  ago  said 
tint  tiie  only  reason  we  were  engaged  in 
miiitary  activities  in  Cambodia  was  to 
protect  American  troops  in  Vietnam;  and 
we  no  longer  have  American  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKKR.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  Jrom  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rt'th  I . 

Mr,  RUTH  Mr,  Speaker,  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds  mider  tlicsc  amendments 


has  been  supported  by  two  groups.  One 
group  is  adamant  against  the  President 
to  such  an  e.xtent  that  they  would  vote 
in  any  way  to  control  his  powers. 

The  second  group  is  a  group  which 
wants  to  be  identified  as  antiwar  people, 
and  I  respect  their  feelings  and  their 
votes.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  this 
group  that  the  way  these  amendments 
are  now.  limiting  our  defense  and  making 
it  impo.ssible  for  our  country  to  defend 
itself,  they  might  be  encouraging  our 
enemies  to  attack  us  and  it  might  be  a 
vote  for  war. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  *Mr. 
Dkli.ums  > . 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dellums 
\'olded  his  time  to  Ms.  Abzug.) 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

MiZELL  '  . 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  today,  in  my  opinion, 
we  are  .seeing  what  has  been  the  ultimate 
goal  of  all  the  so-called  antiwar  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  during  my 
4' J  years  of  service  in  this  House.  That 
goal  is  to  hand  the  North  Vietnamese 
total  victory.  A  victoiT  they  were  unable 
to  win  on  the  battlefield,  unable  to  win 
at  the  negotiating  table,  and  so  far  have 
been  unable  to  win  in  this  Hou.sc. 

I  refused  to  join  with  those  who  would 
have  given  them  victory  in  the  past,  and 
I  refuse  to  join  them  today. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chai.-  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Yates*. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  re- 
iterate what  was  said  bv  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Fraseri.  I  urge  support  of  the  Long  of 
Maryland  amendment  in  order  that  the 
choice  given  to  the  House  shall  be  a 
choice  between  the  Long  amendment  and 
the  Addabbo  amendment.  If  the  Long 
amendment  is  .sustained,  that  will  be  the 
end  of  the  substitute  which  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr, 
Mahon ' . 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
FiNDLEYt,  was  correct;  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  authority — no  congres- 
sional authority — in  the  President  to 
carry  on  the  bombing.  If  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  .sustained,  he  will  have 
congre.'^sional  authority  for  60  days. 

If  Members  want  to  give  the  President 
that  authority,  the  authority  to  carry  on 
the  bombing  over  Cambodia  and  Laos  lor 
the  next  60  days,  they  will  vote  for  the 
Muhon  amendment.  If  they  are  opposed 
to  that,  they  will  vote  against  it. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Long  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  iMs. 
Abzug i  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  just  two  things. 

"liie  Addabbo  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon  i  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr,  Lo.\c)  all  u.se  the  -ame  language 
with  respect  to  "expenditures  to  support 
directly  or  indirectly  combat  activities 
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in  or  over  Cambodia  or  Laos  or 'off  the 
shores  of  Cambodia  or  Laos  by  United 
States  forces." 

That  is  in  the  Mahon  amendment  as 
well  as  in  the  other  amendments.  So  they 
ail  agree  on  that. 

The  difference  appears  to  be  in  two 
places.  One  is  to  give  auUiority  for  the 
President  to  bomb  for  60  more  days,  and 
the  other  is\o  add  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam  to  the  list  of  places  that 
may  not  be  bombed. 

The  fact  is  we  have  a  treaty  in  which 
we  agree  not  to  conduct  any  combat  ac- 
tivities over  Vietnam.  We  in  Congre.s.s 
have  to  make  sure  that  it  is  agreed  to.  in 
the  exercise  of  our  powers  in  liiis  field,  to 
see  that  the  President  does  not  act  with- 
out our  consent. 

We  have  also  heard  the  tired  old  argu- 
ment about  tying  the  President's  hands 
ir  negotiations.  We  heard  this  argument 
months  ago  when  we  originally  adopted 
the  Addabbo  amendment,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  did  not  tie  anyone's 
hands  and  that  all  the  President  and  Dr. 
Kissinger  brought  us  was  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  January  cease-fire  agreement. 

Enough  is  enough.  After  4  years,  all 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  succeeded  in  doing 
is  ending  one  war  while  starting  another 
one  of  a  strikingly  similar  nature.  Let  us 
exercise  our  constitutional  authority  and 
our  responsibility  to  our  constituents  and 
end  this  Nation'svreign  of  terror  in  Indo- 
china once  and  for  all — not  just  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  but  all  across  that  un- 
happy peninsula. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 

YERSI. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,'  of 
course,  rise  in  support  of  the  Long- 
Addabbo  amendments.  I  would  point  out 
that  in  my  district  and  perhaps  in  other 
places  acro.ss  the  country  the  American 
people  are  sick  of  this  prolonged  war 
after  our  tioops  were  supposed  to  have 
ended  their  hostilities  in  Indochina.  It  is 
a  war  that  has  not  only  drained  our  nat- 
ural resources  but  has  drained  our  nat- 
ural spirit  as  well.  The  awful  truth  is 
that  these  hostilities  have  not  ended  and 
I  am  unprepared  to  give  a  war-inclined 
Pi-esident  any  more  "flexibility"  than  he 
already  has.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we 
have  si)ent  too  many  American  lives  and 
far  too  much  money  for  tliis  House  to  re- 
treat from  its  position  ol  only  24  hours 
a 'JO. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    fiom    Nev.     York    'Mr. 

WOI.FF  I  . 

Mr.  Vv'OLFF.  Mr.  Speikc!-.  we  have 
been  asked  to  give  60  d;'ys  lo  negotiate. 
But  with  wliom? 

Actually  tiiere  is  uhaos  in  Cambodia 
loday.  and  I  would  take  my  time  to  ask 
the  minority  leader  this  Question: 

With  whom  aie  we  to  negotiate  in  this 
(iO-day  period? 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  declared  yesterday,  we  :ire  currently 
negotiating,  we  have  been,  and  we  will 
comuuie  to  negotiate  at  a  very  high  level 
in  an  effort  lo  i)ut  together  some  final 
agi'eemenl. 
^Mr.  WOLFF.  But  with  whom? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  "We  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  parties  that  signed  the 
agreement  in  Paris. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Cambodia  was  not  a  party 
to  that  agreement. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  We  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  parlies  that  signed  the 
agreement  in  Paris. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
reemphasize  my  support  for  amend- 
ments offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Ml".  Addaebo  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  which  would  end 
American  financial  support  for  military 
operations  in  or  over  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  I  feel  it  is 
incumbent  upon  this  body  to  cease  fur- 
ther authorizations  for  continuing  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia.  We  can  no  longer 
accept  the  excuse  of  protecting  American 
lives,  for  the  only  Americans  now  endan- 
gered are  those  who  are  cariying  out  our 
bombing  missions.  Negotiations  with  the 
Vietnamese  governments  have  suj^posed- 
ly  brought  an  end  to  the  war;  we  are  not 
even  negotiating  with  Cambodia  or  Laos 
at' present  nor  are  there  any  prospects 
of  negotiating  with  those  countries  con- 
cerning these  actions. 

We  have  proved  time  and  time  again 
that  we  cannot  bomb  Cambodia  into  sub- 
mi,-sion.  and  we  can  no  longer  follow  the 
administration's  tactics  of  stalling  on 
this  i.s.sue.  It  is  absurd  that  we  should 
even  consider  adding  another  60  days  to 
"negotiate"  with  a  phantom.  Yesterday, 
the  Hou.se  took  affirmative  action  and 
should  continue  to  follow  through  con- 
sistently on  this  cour.se  of  action  so  we 
can  end  the  war  in  Indochina  once  and 
for  all.  This  necessitates  that  no  money 
whatsoever  in  the  bill  we  are  acting  on 
today  can  be  allocated  or  assigned  for 
the  continued  bombing  in  Cambodia,  or 
other  combat  operations  in  Indochina. 

As  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  have  a  duty  to  write  the  wishes 
of  the  American  people  into  law  by  ceas- 
ing immediately  further  allocations  of 
funds  for  operations  in  Cambodia.  Laos, 
and  all  of  Indochina  for  actions  the 
American  people  do  not  want  or  condone. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
th?  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Whalen  i . 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an 
action  is  inidcrtaken.  be  it  by  an  indi- 
vidual, a  fii-m.  or  a  government,  the 
benefits  of  tliat  effort  must  be  examined 
in  thf>  lipht  of  its  costs.  It  seems  to  me^ 
this  principle  should  be  applied  to  cm*' 
military  involvement  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  see  it.  there  are  ab- 
solutely no  benefits  accruing  from  our 
cntinued  military  invohiment  in  Indo- 
china. The  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
prohibitive  in  both  human  and  finan- 
cial terms.  ^ 

Thcrofo;e.  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest, it  seems  to  ine.  to  terminate 
this  involvcmejit  immediately.  For  that 
reason.  I  ur',ie  the  adoption  of  the  Long 
lanT.ui.-e  aiui  ultimat-.'ly  the  .-Vddabbo 
l.n!,'zua;;e, 

Ilie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  rrcogni;'cs 
the  gentleman  irom  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter • . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  Members  in  this  House  to 
oppo.se  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  I  have 


continued  to  oppo.'e  it.  I  noticed,  ho-.v- 
ever.  after  the  invasion  of  Cambodia, 
which  actually  was  Die  most  successful 
move  of  the  war.  that  action  disrupted 
our  country  and  cau.-ed  much  trouble  in 
our  colleges.  The  President  could  net 
follow  up  with  a  Laotian  invasion,  which 
might  well  have  won  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  started  then  his  process  of  Vielnami- 
zation  and  the  removal  of  troops,  and  he 
brought  those  troops  back  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  ask  today  i>  that 
we  support  the  Pre.'-ideni  for  60  moije 
days  so  that  he  may  bring  this  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Legcett'  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
Vietnam  war.  I  think  we  will  find,  is 
like  a  chunk  of  very  sticky  taffy  candy; 
We  think  we  have  gotten  rid  of  it.  and 
it  keeps  cropping  back  up  again  and 
again  and  again. 

A  month  ago  we  had  the  Addabbo 
amendment  and  the  Long  amendment, 
and  yesterday  we  had  the  Addabbo 
amendment  and  the  Mahon  amendment, 
and  today  we  have  the  Addabbo  and  the 
Malion  and  the  Long  amendments.  We 
have  had  the  Peace  Agreement  of  Jan- 
uary 27.'  we  had  the  protocol  of  the  la.-t 
2  weeks.  In  chapter  2.  article  4  of  the 
Peace  Agreement,  Mr,  Kissinger  has  said 
on  behalf  of  the  President  that  we  will 
not  continue  U.S.  involvement  or  in- 
trude in  the  internal  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Let  us  say  what  we  mean  and  mean 

w'iiai  we  say  and  let  us  get  the  hell  out. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  recognizes 

the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin     'Mr. 

Obey  < . 

Mr,  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  find 
it  as  easy  as  some  to  spend  other  people's 
lives.  I  ask  you  to  support  the  Long 
amendment  and  eventually  the  Addabbo 
amendment, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Giaimqi. 
.    The  SPEAKER.  Without  objcclion.  ii 
is  so  ordered, 

Tliere  was  no  obiection. 
^    The  SPEAKER,  The  Chairman  recog- 
f?lzts   the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
'Mr,  Giaimo'  . 
Mr.  GIAIMO,  Mr    Speaker.  I  ri-c  to 
^iitffrrrr'rrort  of  the  Lcni:  amendment 
Tlie  Long  amendment  brings  us  as  far 
as    we    have    pone    with    the    Eagleton 
amendment    of   yesterday    and    .several 
weeks  ago.  Ii  mandates  the  termination 
01  hostilities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
eliminates  the  d^-laying  and  stalling  tac- 
tics  mherait    in   defeniiig   prohibitions 
until  Scpt.-mber  1. 

V,'e  wan(  an  immediate  ce.ss.Mi>?n.  so  I 
would  i;!:'o  ado;ni.in  of  the  L^na  am':r.d- 
mcnt.  and  I  would  go  beyond  that  later 
and  ur;:e  the  adoption  of  the  Adcf.'.bbo 
amendment. 

I  would  stress  the  fact  that  o'oiecli.-m 
is  made  to  the  .Addabbo  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  words  "directly  or  in- 
dn-cctly  "  winch  are  also  found  in  the 
Mahon  amendment  to  whi.ii  there  wa.s 
no  objection, 
"Diicttl;*-  or  indirectly"  refers  to  ac- 
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tions  by  th?  U.S.  Armed  Forces  only  and 
no  one  else,  and  there  should  be  no  smoke 
screen  over  that. 

I  iir-je  adoption  of  the  Lons;  amend- 
r^K-nt  and  ultimately  the-  Addabbo 
amendment. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  T!:e  Chair  rero-aiizes 
•he    wntlcman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  S;)oak'-r  and 
.!)oso  of  my  colleagues  v.iio  have  spoken 

n  behalf  of  the  Malion  amendment.  I 
ar?e  them  al.'-o  to  adopt  or  support  my 
.uncndment.  because  my  amendment  just 
!,oes  one  step  further:  it  gives  the  Con- 
in-c?.'-,  erina!  power  with  the  President  and 
.■ay.s  lione  of  thr-e  thing's  can  be  done 
'..itliout  tlie  consent  of  tlic  Congress. 

As  was  expressed  .iusi  a  few  m.oments 
ago  by  my  co'.lea,t,ue  fro:n  New  York  'Ms. 
An/'-n  I  and  niv  collracue  from  Connecti- 
cut Mr.  Gi.AiMo'  the  words  are  exartlv 
th'-  same. 

All  I  atn  s.iymtr  iliis  aftrrnoon  is  that 
the  While  House  and  the  Pentagon 
hould  not  tell  this  Cont;res<  v  hat  they 
are  groin?  to  i\o  after  the  Concre.ss  ha>^ 
spoken.  I  say  that  rii<ht  is  the  ripht  of 
the  ppople's  representatives  in  the  Con- 
L".e>.-'   My  amendment  says  exactly  that. 

As  outlined  in  the  Mah.on  siib'^titv:*-e 
or  the  Lonr  amendment  or  in  my  ame'id- 
metn  it  just  also  includes  South  and 
North  Vietnam,  v.hich  have  been  takeii 
care  of  by  treaties  It  says  anytliint?  fur- 
ther that  is  going  to  be  done  by  U.S. 
com.bat  forces  for  combat  activities  the 
Prc-ident  Mcjds  the  conse.-i.t  of  the 
Ccnprt'ss. 

I  support  the  tbng  and  Add.ibbo 
am.endments. 

Th-  SPEAKFP  The  Chair  recognizes 
ti:e     feentleman     from     Michigan     (Mr. 

CrDE?3LrG '  . 

:.Ir  CEDEREERG.  Mr.  Si-'Cikor,  I 
ho;o€  that  the  Con„'rt.,a  and  Ihe  House  of 
ne;)re--cntati'.es  will  u-c  the  uood  jud.'-;- 
ment  they  have  used  all  durh'.u  the  tiy- 
mz  times  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  which 
brou-''h.t  u.^  to  the  brink  of  ;:e.icc.  V/e 
■  Irjuld  .-/.ay  v.iih  the  President  and  with 
the  Hou.'-e  in  brhr  in-  about  a  peaceful 
-iiuation  in  Vietnam.  To  abdicate  now  is 
to  do  notliin;;  more  than  bring  u.s  fur- 
'h.(  r  trouble  along  the  road  ahead. 

It  .-ecms  to  me.  under  these  aincnd- 
ments,  if  a  situalion  occurred  in  either 
Lacs,  Cambodia,  or  South  Vietnam  that 
required  evacuation  of  our  troops,  it 
could  not  be  done  vmder  any  of  these 
amendments,  and  I  do  not  think  tiie 
pcui'lc  uaiit  111  .1. 

TiiL  SPEAKER.  The  Ciiair  rec0'.;iii/e.> 
the  uentlcmi'.n  from  Ma.s.sachu.sc-tt.i  <Mr. 

O  NtlLLi. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  M.'  Sijeak.-r.  I  am  fur 
the  Long  amcdnieriL  and  uiiimately  lor 
the  Addabbo  amendnienl. 

Ma  .■  I  say  liii^,  is  a  continuing  res.jlu- 
tiojv  We  debated  tins  nieasuie  lor  4  hours 
t  ■eiday  and  a  couijle  of  hour.s  today. 
Aiid  the  Member.s  of  the  Hou-e  clearly 
•  .\p;t-..sed  the  wiii  of  the  Am<ii(  an  pefj- 
ule  in  adoptuif:  the  Eagleton  a;:.eiidmenl 
ye.terday. 

E\erybody  knows  thai  if  Uij  Lonsi 
ari.endmejit  i-.  rejected  ar.d  the  M^lion 
am'-nd.nenl  Is  adoiJted,  it  will  not  be  ?c- 
'■'.p:.';d   b-,    the  Senate    Thar   i.   in   the 
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opposed  to  spending  $80  million  a  month 
with  the  re.'^ultant  loss  of  American  life. 
The  Senate  will  not  support  the  posi- 
tion that  we  can  bomb  Cambodia  when 
we  do  not  h;>vc  any  treaty  with  the  Lon 
Nol  povernmenl  or  declaration  of  v.ar 
asainst  that  country. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
ben  votinu  what  the  people  of  .America 
want,  and  that  is  v.hat  the  House  of 
Repre.sentative.s  has  been  dnine,  for  the 
last  couple  of  days.  Unless  the  Members 
want  this  continuinK  resolulion  bick 
later  on  in  the  week.  I  urc;e  all  mv  col- 
icapucs  to  vote  for  thp  Long  amendmcni. 
Mr.  HORTO.N.  Mr  Speaker.  I  per- 
sonally am  completely  ur.concerncd 
about  the  fate  of  the  current  Ro\eni- 
m-nt  of  Cambodia.  I  think  we  have 
learned  that  trying  to  prop  \m  or  tear 
down  one  foreicm  government  or  an- 
other by  applyiiifv,  external  pressure  is 
an  ineffi'ctive  way  to  conduct  foreicrn 
i^olicy.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can 
any  longer  .seek  to  justify  American  ac- 
tions in  Indochina  ba.sed  on  ideals. 

Tne  plain  fact  i.^  that  the  United 
States  i.s  succeeding  and  has  succeed- 
ed to  a  lai'^e  extent  in  brinsinr;  a  dcn:ree 
of  p"ace  and  order  to  Indochina  by  usinri 
a  cold  praamatic  approach  to  world 
power  I'olitics.  We  h,i\e.  sadly,  sacrificed 
many  of  our  national  ideals  in  the  pain- 
ful process  of  tryinn  to  ^et  out  of  Indo- 
china without  leaving  endle.ss  blood.shed 
and  fiahtir. 4  in  our  wake. 

I  Uiink  tiierc  is  no  que.slion  that  on 
the  ba.'is  of  Iviman  suffcrins  or  morality 
or  democratic  ideals,  any  justification 
for  ''ontinumg  our  combat  Lnvolvcmc'nt 
in  Indociima  his  lonrj  .since  evaporated. 
However,  foi  tunateh-'  or  uniortunately. 
the-e  have  not  been  the  rrinciples  that 
have  2;overncd  our  past  policies  nor  have 
tlicy  been  the  watchwords  that  have 
made  pos.sihle  either  tiie  American  mili- 
tary evit  from  South  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnam  and  Laos,  or  the  current  frag- 
ile state  of  peace  in  tho.se  three  coun- 
tries. What  has  made  the  improvement 
in  the  statu.-  ouo  possible  there  is  the 
lou-jh.  u.npopular  approa.ch,  and  the  tre- 
mendous human,  jiolitical  and  economic 
sacrifice  v.  iiifh  that  a)-/i.>roacii  has  cost 
us  over  the  past  12  years. 

We  are  now  in  the  very  final  stages 
of  the  process  ot  American  withdrawal 
from  Indochina,  and  ol  the  process  of 
trying,  to  leave  a  po.ssible  s'rueture  for     as.sert   its   control   over   the   warmaking 


The  fact  is  that  the  strengthening  and 
the  reratification  of  the  January  27 
a^'ieement  by  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Le  Due 
Tho  last  month,  and  the  cooperative  at- 
mosphere of  last  week's  summit  meeting 
have  arforded  us  tlie  best  atmosphere  yet 
for  rearhing  a  cease-fire  in  Cambodia  on 
similar  terms  to  those  that  have  been 
achiev.--d  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 

For  these  re.isoris,  I  have  supported  the 
motions  and  nmcndmrnt.s  of  the  gentl.?- 
man  fi-om  Texa-  <Mv.  M.ahon'  to  invoke 
a  shutofT  of  funds  for  American  combat 
anion  in  or  over  Cambodia  and  Laos  bc- 
:n lining  Soptember  1,  feeling  that  ii  prog- 
rc:s  toward  negotiations  and  a  cea.se-firc 
:'ro  to  be  achieved  in  Cambodia,  we 
.'  iiould  see  fui  ther  signs  of  such  progress 
I'vior  to  thai  date. 

I  am  not  saying  tJiat  a  shutoff  of  Amer- 
ican bombing  in  Cambodia  will  ab.solutely 
mean  that  military  combat  will  be  pur- 
sued to  victory  and  that  the  prosj  cct  for 
military  victory  of  one  side  or  the  other 
in  Cambodia  will  threaten  the  fragile 
cra'^^-fires  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 
However,  this  is  not  an  unlikely  result 
of  an  abrupt  change  in  our  course  at  this 
final  hour  ol  our  Soutliea.st  Asian  iii- 
volvemeni. 

Everyone,  including  those  who  are 
mcst  adamant  about  the  need  lor  an 
immediate  ce.s.sation  to  our  bombing  will 
agree  that  it  would  be  far  preferable  to 
achieve  discussions  between  the  Khmer 
Rouge  and  the  Ixin  Nol  regime,  and  for 
tiio.se  discussions  to  lead  to  a  ccase-fiie, 
t'.i,,n  for  one  or  tho  oth^r  antagonist  in 
Cumbodia  to  conquer  liie  other  and  sei/C 
the  country  militarily. 

The  iisk  of  di.-.rni.ntling  tlie  .slow,  pain- 
ful and  costly  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  so  far,  and  tho  favorable  at- 
mosphere for  resolving  the  Cambodia  sit- 
uation by  pursuit  of  the  same  policies 
which  have  led  to  cease-fires  elsewliere  in 
Indochina  seem  to  me  to  make  it  worth 
delaying  the  deadline  lor  thf^  bonibiii'-' 
cutoT  until  the  first  of  September. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rie 
m  support  of  the  Long  amendment, 
which  in  effect  is  like  the  Eanloton 
amendment,  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
any  i^resent  or  past  aiinropriations  for 
.American  combat  activities  in  Cambodia 
or  Laos. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  re- 


peace  behind  us.  After  all  of  these  pr.in- 
ful  ye.irs  of  eschewing  idealism  and  mor- 
ahty  in  preference  to  unplea.sant  pov.cr 
politics,  it  is  easy  for  us  nov  to  invoke 
the  ideals  and  the  morality  wo  had  ear- 
lier i)ushed  aside  in  this  long  chapter  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  suppo.se  that  for 
OUT  ,  invoking  these  priufiijles  today  and 
iii  their  name,  clo'  .ng  the  curtain  on  our 
mvolvenieTU  before  the  last  .scene  of  the 
la.st  act  i.;  over,  will  make  it  seem,  if 
-'alscly,  as  thou;;h  this  action  will  cleanse 
our  hand .  of  earlier  sms. 

.Much  as  I  would  like  to  see  the  bomb- 
ing end.  and  much  as  I  would  like  to  .see 
the  first  day  since  1  have  served  in  the 
Congress  wlun  American  military  might 
was  not,  being  u.sed  for  any  de-tiuctivo 
purijose  aiiyv.h'iT.  I  think  we  ha\e  gone 
too  far,  and  exacted  too  many  painful 
■■■a- -c  rs  to  du.se  the  curiam  this 
al/i  iii>t!y  and  in  this  way. 


power.  The  Long  amendment  is  not  an 
attempt  to  decide  platoon  tactics;  it  is  an 
a.s.sertion  that  the  Congress,  as  the  peo- 
! lie's  representative  must  uphold  its  con- 
stitutional rcspcnsibi.lity  on  the  cruci.il 
issue  of  whether  the  United  Slates  shouifl 
war  agains.  any  other  nation. 

Tiie  bombing  oi  Cambodia  retji-c-ents 
the  same  d;  ngcrous  commitment  bv 
Executive  fiat  that  made  Vietnam  such 
a.  tragedy.  Dcspiic  rniblic  feelings  against 
lurther  involvement  in  Indochina,  and 
dcsiiitc  obvious  reluctance  on  the  iiart  of 
Congress  to  iJermit  .'uch  military  esca- 
Ijades,  the  bomb.ng  continues  unabated 
and  thei'e  lemain.s  a  constant  danger  ol 
escalation,  particularly  under  Uiis  ad- 
ministration. 

The  bombing  of  Cambodia  is  dread- 
iully  wrong.  Bombers  can  never  win  the 
ijoijular  suoijori  needed  to  defend  free- 
dom:   b!/ml)"r.  call  omy  kill.  Peac-  ai.d 
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freedom  need  more  than  technology  and 
firepower. 

Because  it  is  evident  that  this  admm- 
i.-^iration  takes  no  heed  of  the  expressed 
V,  ish  of  Congress  to  halt  the  bombing  in 
Cambodia,  the  only  means  the  Congress 
has  to  effectuate  its  wish  is  to  deny  the 
administration  the  use  of  all  appropri- 
ated funds  for  that  purpose. 

We  need  to  demonstrate  to  this  admin- 
istration that  contempt  for  Congress  is 
not  a  workable  attitude.  Despite  its  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  execute  the  law, 
the  admi.iistration  arrogantly  suggested 
that  it  would  circumvent  the  ban  on 
bombing  in  Cambodia  contained  in  the 
original  House  version  of  H.R.  7447. 
When  the  Hou.se  initially  adopted  its 
amendment  barring  the  u'^e  of  funds 
from  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  bombing  in  Cambodia,  then 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  Richardson  stated 
that  the  administration  would  continue 
bombing  by  use  of  fundi;  from  previous 
appropriations.  The  Long-Eagleton 
amendment  will  ijrevent  such  arrogance 
from  prevailing,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  o  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Long*  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  ny  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <  Mr.  Mahon  > . 

The  question  was  taker:  and 
Siieaker  announced  that  the  noes 
peared  to  have  it. 

r.:  i-oRDTD  voi:: 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mv.  Si  eakei 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  clect-ronic 
\ice.  and  there  were— ayes  218.  noes 
nol  voting  21.  a.-^  follows: 

I  Roll    No.  28J) 
AYES-218 


Mftcalfe 

Mc'zvlnsky 

MiUer 

Mmi.sh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  McI. 

Moakley 

Moorhead.  P.i 

Mor(:aii 

Mo:-hr-r 

Mn.'-.s 

Murphy.  lil. 

Natc'hor 

Na   i/i 

N..\ 

Ohpv 

OH -aril 

C)  NpiU 

OWfllK 

F-..!ien 
ripper 
Ptrkins 

PfttlS 

Pcv.ser 

Pickle 

P;k.- 

Fodcll 

Prcver 

Price.  111. 

PntchartI 

Qiiie 

Haiiuel 


NY. 


the 
ap- 


de- 
194. 


Abztis 

.^ciams 
Acldabbo 
.Mf-\an:i{-r 
Au(^cr.^oll. 

Cahr. 
.\iKierson.  111. 
Andrew.s,  N  C". 
.  Andrew.'^, 

N   Dak 
.^nnun/lo 
Arclit  r 
Ashley 
Aspiii 
Barrett 
BpU 

Beimett 
gerglaiicl   • 
Bia!.".^i 
Blester 
Bingham 
BO'.';-'.s 
Boland 
Bollins 
Bratiein.c^ 
Brusco 
Broonilield 
Drui/niBn 
Brcuwi,  Calif, 
hrowii.  Mich. 
Burke,  CaMf. 
Burke.  Ma>s, 
Burli.  cai.  Mo. 
H'.iilon 
Carney.  Oliio 
t  hi.sholin 
Clark 
Clay       i- 
Cohen 
c:o:iins.  r.i 
come 
Coiiycrs    . 
Corinan 
Cotler 


!ck  V 


Cronin 
C"ulver 

DanieLs, 
Doinii, 
De:an(y 
Dellenback 
Deilums 
Deiiholin 
Dent 
Diyt-'s 
D:ii;;e:i 
Donohue 
Downing 
I  111  nan 
Dul.skl 
<lu  Pont 
Eckhanit 
E  iward.s.  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

K.-h:eniaii 
Evans.  Coio. 
Kvm.s.  Teiin. 
Fa  see  11 
Fmdiev 
■  Fi.sh 
Flyiit 
I'Oiey 
Ford. 

Williaiu  D 
Forpythe 
Fountain 
Fiaser 
I-'rcn/el 
Fulton 
(iavdos 
Ciiamio 
Giliboiiv 
Ciilnian 
Ciou/ale.- 
C.ras^o 
Green,  Pa 
Grllhlli-, 

C.lKll' 


Calif, 
Colo. 


Gunier 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Haniia 

Hansen.  Wasl 

Harrington 

Hawkuih 

Hechler.  W.  V 

Heckler.  Mivs.- 

Hein/ 

Helsto.sk! 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holti-n;ar. 

Howard 

Huiuate 

Johnson 
John.'on 

.Jordan 

Karth 

K.I  tennifcler 

KUic/vui-ki 

Koch 

K>ros 

Landnnu 

Lcegett 

Lc-hniau 

Litton 

Loni;.  La 

l.oni!.  Md. 

McClory 

McClo.-key 

McCornia^'k 

McDade 

McKinney 

M.tcdonald 

.M.i'Iden 

.Mallary 

Malhias.  Cahf. 

Matsunnt;a 

Ma//oli 

Meeds 

Me,  Cher 


Ab.;..or 
Arends 
ArniPtron;.: 
Balalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Beyill 
Blackbun. 
Bovieu 
Bray 

B  reek  iiH  '.('■-:. 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bro:.-hill.  N  r 
Bro\  hill.  V'a 
Buchanan 
Bursicner 
Burke.  Fla. 
Biirli  son.  Tex 
Butler 
Carter 
C.iti:.  Te\, 
Cedcrberp 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleyeland  , 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins.  TeS 
Coiaible 
Coninn 
Cou--hlni 
Crane 
Daniel.  Daii 
Daniel.  Robert 

W  .  Jr. 
D.ivis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis.  Wis 
de  la  Gar/a 
Dennis 
Devmc 
Dickm.'-oi: 
Dorn 
D-uican 
Edwards.  Ala 
Erlcnboru 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
Frelinyhu>.-ei\ 
Frcy 

Froehlich 
Fuqua 
GeU^s 
Ginn 

Gcyldwaier 
Goodlini; 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Haninier- 
bchniuil 


Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roblson. 

Rodmo 

Roe 

Rosers 

Ronca^io.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Ro.se  iithal 

Roslenkow.ski 

Roush 

Roy 

Hoybal 

Runnels 

Rnijpe 

Ryan 

St  Gerniaiii 

Sandmau 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

\ie! 

Shipley 
Shoup 

Si.'^k 

Smith.  Iowa 
.S  anton. 
James  V. 

NOES  — in  1 


, Schroeder 

L'lberliiii; 


Stark 

Steele 

St  eel  man 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor,  N,C. 

Tea'.;ue.  Cal.f 

Thone 

Tiernan 

Vdall 

lain'.an 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vi'-'orito 

W.fldie 

Whalen 

Widnall 

\Vi!.-on, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wi.sou. 

Charles.  Te.\. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Yates 
V^itrou 
Vount; 
<i'.vach 
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Ga 


Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 

Hays 
Heberl 

Hlilis 

Hmshaw 

Hoean 

Ho.iuehi 

Holt 

Horton 

Hcsnier 

Huber 

HiiUnut 

Hunt 

Hutchiu.-on 

Ichord 

J  arm  an 

.Johnson.  Pa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  NC. 

.Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ka7en 

Kiatin? 

Kemp 

Kelchuni 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landqrebe 

l.atta 

Lent 

Lon 

Lu.tan 

McColIistt-r 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

Mi'Spadden 

Ma  dip  an 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Mann 

Maraziti 

.Martin.  Ncbr 


.  N  C. 
Ga. 


Ohio 
N  Y-. 


Martin 

Mathis 

Mayne 

M.chel 

Mil  ford 

Min.-hnll 

.Mitchell, 

Mi.-ell 

Moliohan 

Montgomery 

Mcorhcail, 

Calif. 
Murphy  N  Y 
Myers 
Nelsen 
NlchoN 
caBnen 
Parris 
Passman 
Pa!  man 
I'oage 


Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Reguia 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va 
Roncallo.  N  Y 
Rousselot 
Ruth 

Sattcrfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Sebehus 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubltz 
S.ack 

Smith.  N  y 
Snyder 
Speiice 
Staggers 
Stanton. 
J.  William 

Steed 
Steis-er.  Wis. 

'Stephens 
St  rat  ton 

Stubbletield 
Stiickey 

Svninis 

Talcott 

Tavlor.  Mo. 

Teague.  Te.v 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Vender  Jagt 

Veysey 

Wa-;  Conner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whitehursi 

Whitten 

Wicgms 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winu 

Wright 

Wvdlcr 

W.\lle 

Wymau 

Young,  Ala.sk* 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  111. 

Youni;.  Tex 

Zablockl 

l^ion 


Ashbrook 

Badillo 

Blainik 

Breaux 

Byron 

C'.imp 

Carey.  N  Y 


DanleLson 
Derwniski 
Fi.=  her 
Gray 

Green.  Ore'-- 
Gross 
Mills.  Ark. 


Powell.  Ohio 
Price.  Tex 
Randall 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Steiger.  Arii' 
Thompson  N 
Young.  B.C. 


the  substitute 
the   followinr: 


So  the  amendment  to 
amendmenttvas  agreed  to. 

The   Cleric   announced 
IJPirs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  .>Ir 
Fisiier  against. 

Mr.  Blatnik  for.  witli  Mr.  Byron  against 

Mr.  Breatix  lor,  with  Mr  Price  of  Texa,, 
against. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr  Ash- 
brook against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for.  with  Mr  Cainp 
against. 

Mr.  Gray  for.  with  Mr.  Derwinski  agu'.n,->t. 

Mr.  Badillo  for.  with  .Mr  Steiger  of  Arizona 
against. 

Mr  Daniel.son  for.  with  Mr  Young  o: 
Soiitli  Carolina  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr  Randall.        • 
Mr  RcKiney  ol  New  York  w  ith  .Mr,  Gro.s.s. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abo\e  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  T!ie  question  is  on  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Mahon ■ ,  as 
amended 

1  ABI  I,.1MtM  \RV    INQIIRV 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  t;cnt!eman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
am  I  correct  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offercci  by  the  ccntleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  M.^hon'.  as  amended,  is  a 
substitute  for  tlie  Addabbo  amendment '' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  en 
llu^  substitute  amendment,  as  amended, 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
If  tiie  Mahon-Lona  substitute  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  then  we  will  have  a 
vote  on  the  Addabbo  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  -cntleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  question  is  on  the  sub-titute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  M.mioni.  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken: 
speaker  announced  that  the 
peared  to  have  it 

Mr.  GERALD  R    FORD   Mr. 
on  that  I  demand  tiie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  ordered. 

The  vole  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  232.  nay.--  18L 
net  voting  20.  as  follows: 


and    the 
ayes  ap- 

Speakc! 


Ab.-in 

Adams 

Addabbo 

.\lcsander 

Auder.son, 

Calii 
.\nderson.  Ill 
.Vndrews  N  C 
.•\iu!rews. 

N   Dak 
Anninu'io 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrel  t 
Bell 


(Roll  No.  284  i 

YEAS— 232 

Berglanri 

Biagi;! 

Biester 

Bingham 

Bo-rs 

Bo:alui 

Boiling 

Braricnu'S 

Brasco 

Broomiield 

Brot-'ntan 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burli.-^jn,  Mo. 


Burton 

c"arne> .  Ohij 

ChL-holn: 

C  .ly 

Cohen 

Collins.  Ill 

Conte 

Conye'rs 

Co;iv..iV. 

C'Yier 

Cotighlui 


Crorin 
Culver 
Daniels. 
Douui. 
Del.mev 


ik  V. 
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D.  Ml  J.b.l-k 
Of  1!  Vims 
U-.'iihOim 
D-.iit 

nii.BPll 
Oor.ohiie 
!>. wiling 

■0::r.aii 

nii!?kt, 

■lu  Pom 

...•khrtrcJt 

r"'\v,ir(!s.  A!a. 

K.w.ir.ls,  Calif 

■■  li'-t-r^ 

Ks(b 

I  -■  !p-;i;\n 

r.vniio.  Colo 

Kv.n?   Tonii. 

FHfcCtll 

l-;r:';cv 

rish 

I   cvrrs 
I  :.viiC 

:  o  ■  V 

Willinm  D. 
Forsvlhe 

Fein. tain 
i-'f.ser 
F'lllx.-l 
iulTCU 
F'.u-    ■ 

niivcio? 
oiaimo 
<;;bbon?; 

C.ci'..  aU-.^ 

1  ^rct'ii.  Pa. 
Cirlrtiths 
nuCe 
f'uiiter 

){im;!ton 

Kaniey 

Kansui 

Ha.stinps 
i'.iv.  ktr.s 
Kjch.er.  W.  Va. 
>!■- ■■::rr.  Ma>.-. 
ncw.z 
Hel';to-!Ct   . 
Hci.t!---rson 

!Io::fip!f! 
Ho./r;  an 
Howard 

J<-hr..-or:,  Calif. 
Johnron.  Colo. 

JOi'.f.:-.  N.C. 


Arentis 
A  .•■::. -'.  roll, • 

Dufa'la 

Rfikpr 
Bcari 
H'.i.i.cll 
Eev;:i 
Barl'!j'irr. 
Bowi  n 
h'..v 

B.-tci:ii.ntI'  e 
Erirklfv 
rircoks 
f;:o.. :i.  Ohio 
V.:<j:h.r.,  N  C. 
n.'Oihiil.V.i. 
B  i^hnran 
K'ln  cj.t-r 
B'lrkp.  F.a. 
B  iriooii.  Tf-x. 


li  ■  re..". 
i"r— ,«•.' 
'j.'f V  Tef. 
f. >(!(  rbprT 
(7,  .;i.r)tj..i 
<)  ::Vl.t:\ 
(    ar.'.-y 
C  ark 
C  ;::i-fi;. 
Dm:  H 

f     ;,•,.- r,l 
(  .CM-laiTl 

Cochran 
C'-.::.i-r 

foLi,      Ti 

Coi.au 


Df'. 


.Tor'"'.  Okla. 

Jori'an 

Karih 

KIin;^;,nsJ5l 

Koch 

Kvros 

Li'iuirnm 

Les;;ett 

lehm^ri 

Lent 

Lilton 

Loug.  La. 

Lrnc-   Ml. 

M.-C!orv 

M  C.Oikov 

AicCorniack 

McDn'Ip 

J.IcKiiincy 

J.Iad-leii 
^:a';ary 
Mann 

Ma(hia=.  Cahf, 
AtUUvinaba 

M»!chcr 

Meicalie 

.^i'  .-viu.iky 

Jli'ItT 

iM:i;i.~h 

^Lllt•. 

M  "hell.MiL 

Moakloy 

MrnrheacI  Pa. 

Mori  ati 

M'.-.-lilT 
MOF.S 

Murphv.  lU. 

Murphv.  N.Y. 

X.iti-her 

Nc;!?! 

Nix 

(/bey 

O'llara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Farn.s 

P.iUPH 

Per  per 

Perkins 

Pelii.s 

Pr;  MT 

Pickle 

Pike 

Po'leil 

P-iv.r 

Pri'-p  III 

PnicharU 

Quit 

R.iP.LoI 

R(-  s 

Reid 

Kicgle 

NAY.-i-    181 

Crane 
Diiiiu'l.  Dap. 
D:ii.;i.l  Roben 

W  .  Jr. 
Davi=  C.a 
Bavi.'--,  S  C. 
Davi.i.  Wis. 
<!e  la  Gar^ca 
Deinii.i 
Dcvlne 
D.'  kn..,or. 
Dor  II 
Uur.ran 
Eriri.bOin 
K.ood 

r  ,;(i,  Gerald  R. 
F.cl::.■■^^ly"'tn 
1  rev 

Frothlich 
Cuvs 
Goldwattr 
Goodiuig"" 
G.-ovir 
G-.b  '/r 
Half'V 
H.  inmer- 

.  'l.i'-.ifjt 
Hii.rahan 
H:Ui^fjIi    f'laho 
Harriiitiioii 
l?arr-.ha 
Hrtrvr^y 
Jlrr.  i 
}|':uert 
I!.:!i.s 
H)!i-haw 
}U:  nn 
Ho.r 
H'-.'-'on 


Rlnalclo 

Robi.-:on.  NY. 

Koduio 

Roe 

Refers 

Ronoalio.  Wyo. 

Rcr-calo.  N.Y. 

Kijoi'.ey.  Pa. 

Ro-,0 

Rof.  nthal 

Rcstenkowiki 

Rotish 

Rov 

Ro>  bal 

Ruppe 

Rjau 

b'.  Oorir  iiu 

Saiuliiian 

t-nra  =  in 

Sarbai:c-.s 

Kchnof  bell 

Schrocder 

S°iberliii'4 

Snipjey 

S^'.^oup 

S-.sk 

.Sack 

Smith.  Iowa 

.s.p.ucr 

bta'v.erE 

b;a:itoi). 

Jamii  X. 
Stark 
.Suole 
S'crlmpn 
Stokes 
.Stiirlcis 
SnlUvai! 
SvmiiiKton 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Ti ;  -:iie,  Ciiia". 
Thonp 
Tiornan 
U'iail     ■ 
I":r:-.an 
Van  Deerliii 
Vanik 

Vr.  Ci  .to 

WMclie 

Wh.ilen 

V.'hue 

\V  Id  11  all 
Wil'cn. 

ChKricsH  . 

Calif. 
W;  .en. 

Ch.irU-.s.  Tf  X. 
WolfT 
Wyatt 
Y'atPS 
Ya'ron 
Yoiinv.  Ga. 
Y'cunt;,  111. 
Z.»ach 


H')=r.]cr 
Hiiber 

HlKiUUt 

Hunt 

H'ltchii.-on 
L  herd 
.J.i:  II. UU 
jGhn.-oii.  Pa. 
Jon  PS,  .A.  a 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kaj'f  unitH-r 
Ki./cii 
Kcatin;; 
Krinp  ' 
K(  '.(huni 
Kjiij; 

KuikendiMl 
Laiidiirebe 
Latta 

LOi  L 
Liijitii 
MrCOlli.'iltr 
M'  Ewi-li 

M'Kall 
M'Kav 
M'  S-  addeii 

lv;.•.d:^an 

M    hr.li 
M:iiili;ird 
Miira/iti 
Martin,  Ntbr. 
Mi.rtiii.  N  C. 
M»iLi.„  Ga. 
Maviie 
M.'hcl 
M;i;ord 

Miii-h,'!!,  Ohio 
M.iih-ll.  N  Y. 
Mi/< .; 


>T  ::iohan 

McntL-.oinery 

iluoihtad, 

Calir. 
Mvci.s 
Nclt-cii 
Nichols 
OBrlon 
F.'i  =nia!i 
Pal  ma  11 
Po.iye 

Po-.veil.  Ohio 
Oiiilleii 
Railsback 
Ifar.ck 
Hf";iila 

Rhodi  s 

Robin  en. 

Irouscilot 

Riinnels 

Rtnh 

.S.Tturfield 


A.shbrook 

EaiiUo 

B.amik 

Bit  a  UK 

Cniii'j 

Carov.  NY. 

Daiiii'l.'iOu 


Va. 


Saylor 

Scherle 

Scbolius 

Shrivcr 

•ShusuT 

Sikes 

Skuhit;; 

Smith,  N.Y. 

.Spcnce 

S'anlon. 

J.  William 
•Stcid 

.Siei|.:cr.  Wis. 
StThens 
St  rat  toil 
Stubbleiu'lU 
Sfttckey 
S'  mni.s 
T.ilcoti 
Tay.or,  Mo. 
Tc;.r;iie.  Tex. 
Thomson.  Wis 
Thornton 


Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Vander  Jast 

Vcy.:ty 

Wasyonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wit;(;ins 

Williams 

Wii"=on.  Bob 

Winn 

Wripht 

Wytlirr 

WyUe 

W\man 

Yonng.  Alfli.ka 
-  Y'Dun-.  Pia. 
'  Yoiin'-,'.  Tex. 
.   Zabiocki 

Zinn 


NOT  VOTING— 20 

D' rv.rinr;l'.l  r.'.''n-!fi!l 


F!Khi;r 

Gray 

Gn  •  n,  OrCc 

Oror.s 

Mills.  Ark. 
J-Tice.  Te:<. 


Robtris 
Rconcy,  N.Y. 
.S'P'r,cr,  Ariz. 
T  iioiiip.>>on.  N.J 
Yoiun;,  S.C. 


So  the  sub.stitute  arnen1:lnient.  as 
aineiided.  wai;  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  uniiounced  the  lollowiiig 
pnir.s: 

On  ihi.s  vote: 

Mr.  TiionipsoM  of  N"ow  Jersey  for.  \yiili  Mr. 
Fi.'^her  atrainst. 

Mr.  Breaux  fi>r.  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  ai;aln.st. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  for,  witli  Mr.  Camp 
iit^pinst. 

Mio.  Green  of  Orej^on  Xor,  with  Mr.  Derwln- 
ski  aRaiiisl. 

Mr.  Blatnik  fur.  yvith  Mr.  Yming  of  South 
C.^n  Una  p.tjain.si. 

Mr.  Gray  for.  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texa.s 
again.st.  * 

Jlr.  Danlelsoii  for,  with  Mr.  Sleigcr  of  Ari- 
xona  at^ain.st,. 

Mr.  Badillo  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

U'.til  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  ol  New  Vork  with  Mr.  Gro.s.s. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkan.sas  with  Mr.  Randall. 

The  re:uilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abjve  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Question  i.s  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Kontleman 
from  New  York  '  Mr.  Addabbo  >  as  amend- 
ed by  the  sub.ilitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Te.xa.s  'Mr.  Ma- 
HON I ,  as  amended. 

The  queitifjn  wa.s  taken :  and  the 
Si"icnker  announced  that  tlie  noc:i  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deme.nd  a 
recorded  vote. 

r.'.KLl.SMl.NT'SRY    INt^flP.V 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr  Speaker  a  par- 
lii-mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  v.ill 
.state  it. 

Mr.  ECKH.XRDT.  On  thi.s  vote,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  an  at-  vote  a  vote  tor  the 
Add  Mjbo  amendment,  as  amended'.-' 

The  SPEAKER.  As  amended  by  the 
Million  amendment. 

PAn.I.XMKNTAP.Y    INQfZnY 

Mr.  LONG  of  M-firyland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
.1  i.ailiamcntarv  inquiry. 

Tlie  SPEAKF:r.  /he  KCnllcman  v.iil 
.state  hi.s  parliamenl;try  inquiry. 

Ml-.  LONG  01  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Addab'oo  amendment  has  been 
amended  by  thi  amendment  of  tlie 
nentlcman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Mahoni, 
whieli  v\as  in  tuin  amended  by  the  pres- 


ent s))caker.  It  is  now  ba.sically  t'le  Eo^lc- 
ton  amendment  wliich  was  nas.^cd 
yesterdav. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
thet  that  is  not  a  parliamcntai-y  inciuiry. 

PA-'I.:\Mr>."T\nY    l:.IQt-li;Y 

M'.-.  YATE.':.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia-- 
mcnlarv  imuiiy. 

The  SPEAKEx";.  The  gmileman  will 
.-itate  his  parliamentary  ineuirv. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tl:i^ 
amendment  is  voted  down,  then  there  will 
be  no  amendment  at  all  as  to  the  con- 
tiriuine,  apiJi-opilations,  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  v.ill  .state 
II;  11  til"  gcnt]c:nan  i.s  correet. 

M..  YATKS.  I  thank  the  S;:cal:er. 

KiXOPDF.D    yo!!; 

The  SPEAKER.  Tiie  question  is  o.i 
iiie  a-neudme!:t  offered  by  tiie  f  crit'c- 
nian  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  as 
amended,  and  a  recorded  V'.:te  h:.s  bcc.i 
demanded. 

A  recorded  vote  v.- as  ciderc-il. 

The  vote  wa-.  taken  by  electi-onie  de- 
vice, and  there  were— a:ves  240.  rocs  172, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
|i'"il  N'o    i:'.s;)| 

AYES-240 


.Abziig 

Adams 
AcUialjljo 
Aif-  under 
Anclcrron. 

Calif. 
.Andcr.or..  111. 
An-lrcws.  N.C. 
.Aiuirpws. 

N.  Uak. 
.Innun/io 
Arcl-.!  r 
Ash)py 
Aspin 
BarrLli 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bcr  land 
Bia-igi 
BU;'-Cr 
Bini'ham 

B0''!:3 

Bolaiid 

Ec.iil.l 

Bradcn-.as 

Crasco 

Brooks 

Bi.omtipici 

Bro'/ii:fiii 

Brown.  Calif. 

iirov.  n.  iMich. 

Buir-c,  C.i:if. 

Biirkr  .  ATa'^s. 

BiiMi^on    Mo. 

Burton 

Ca;  iicv.  Oliio 

Chi.'holm 

Ciark 

L::aiit:en. 

Don  IC. 
Ciay 
Cohen 
Collins.  111. 
Coiite 
Conycr.s 
Corniaa 
Cotitr 
Cout-'h'.in 
Croiiin 
Culver 
Umiiel':, 

Dorp.inifk  V. 
(Ic-  lo  Ci:ir/a 

UcllliPV 

ULllinbark 

Ui;iM.M.-. 

p.  iholin 
1)1  lit 

Uii;"p!! 
iJonolitiP 

IJ'IWIlill!', 

IJiiuan 
nul.-ki 
ilii  Poi.r 


Eckhariit 

Eflwarii.c,  Ala. 

EU wards,  CaiiX, 

Eiibera 

Eich 

!:  h.en.an 

Kvan,'^.  Coin, 

Evini-,  Tenn. 

Fa=cc!I 

Finctlev 

Fi,~.h 

Flynt 

FoUy 

i'ord. 

William  D. 
i^orsythe 
Fountain 
h .  .iS-cr 
Fren/el 
ruitcu 
f-'iinia 
Gil  yd  OS 
Giaitno 
Gibbons 
fiilinan 
0>nn 
C;oi./alp/ 
fi:a  -o 
rirn  n.  Pa 
Gnnul,,-, 
Ci.nle  J 

Ci.nirr 
Guvpr 
H":n.iaon 

ii.:i.;i  ■ 

nanii.i 

lli-ii.^t  a.  Idaho 

H.ii.-en,  Wash. 

Harrin<;ton 

H,;:  I  in!-;.s 

HiivK'kins 

Hccliler,  W.  Va. 

lici  kler,  Mass. 

llciv.'. 

H(;sto:ki 

HciKlrrfon 

Holiiield 

Holtx.iiiau 

Ho-.vard 

Hnni'.ate 

Jolin:-on.  Calif. 

.lohi.hon,  Colo. 

Jnno  Okla. 

J'ini-s.  Ttnn. 

,Ior(l:iii 

Kiirth 

K:i   tPiiiiieicr 

Kmxcu 

Kctchtun 

Kltic/yiwkl 

Ko(  li 

Kyi-osj 

Laiidriim 

LcKi^elt 

I.I  hman 


li 


1  1-1  it 

Littnn 

Long.  La 

Lonft,  Md, 

lAijan 

McClory 

McC.otkey 

.MrC'orti;;:rk  " 

Ml  Dn'u-: 

McKinncy 

Mutdciiaid 

Maddin 

Mallary 

Mann 

r.'dtliias,  Calif. 

Mat 'una;' a 

Md/zoli 

iviif  ;.-, 

Melclp  r 

Mrtcalfo 

Me/viiisky 

Miller 

Miiii.^h 

M  lik 

Machrll    M(i 

Moakiev 

Mcoitii  .id,  P:' 

Morr  an 

Mo-htr 

M(,.-.-; 

Miiri  hy. 

Nail  hpr 

Nf.i/i 

Nix 

Oljcy 

O'Hara 

fj  NciU 

Owens 

Parri.s 

Pat  I  en 

Pi-pper 

Prrknis 

I'cv.'-fr 

Pickle 

Pikp 

P0Ch:il 

Pnvci 

Price.  III. 

Pni  chard 

Qiiie 

Ilnii;'cl 

10  cs 

Rciil 

RiiI""? 

Kur.ii- 

Rinaldo 

Rijl)!-on 

Ru  liiio 

Ro'C 

Ro'cr., 

Roiicalio.  W\o. 

lioiirallo.  N.Y. 

Rociii'v.  Pa. 

Ro:,e 

Rf.'KMithal 


N  V. 


V 
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2r{2! 


Rostep.kov   kl 
Roitsh 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

tjt  Germain 
:S:-.ndinan 
iSa'.a  lu 
Sarbani^s 
.Schneebeli 
tiihroedcr 
Kiiberling 
Rh'bley 
Mioul) 
.Si:-k 

.'r'riiith.  iowa 
ii'antcii. 
J.  William 


Abdnor 

Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Eaker 
Br-ird       < 
BeviH 
Cl.'.ckbutu 
Boweu 
'    Bray    " 

Lrcck'nrld'^e 

iJrinklfV 

Brown.  Ohio 

B'ovhill.  N  C. 

Bioyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Bur'-,cnrr 

Burke,  Fla. 

Eurle.-on.  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter    i. 

C.iey.  it-x. 

CederbeJ-K 

Chuiiiberlaiii 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clnw.'^on.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochriiu 

Collier 

Collin.'!.  Tf  x. 

Conable 

Co  111  a  i: 

Crane 

On  p  I  el.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  G^  . 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Dcvme 
Dickin.^op. 
Dorn 
Diincnn 
ErifcP.ljoi  u 
Flood 
Flowi  .•'- 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
Frelinyiiin  ,-eu 
Fre>- 

Froehlich 
Getf.s 
Goldwater 
Goodiui'-, 
G rover 
GulX'er 
Haley 


S.  an  top.. 
James  V. 

Stark 

SietiC 

Steelman 

Stokes 
"Studds 

SuUivati 

Svti-.ir,'.  ton 

TaMor,  N.C. 

Tea^uc,  Calif. 

Thone 

Tiernan 
:  Tov.-cll.  Nev. 
!  Udall 
'  Ulininn 

Van  Decrliu 

Vai:.k 

Vi-^reo 

\Val<lie 
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H;n-^mer- 
!chmldt 
Ilaiirahaii 
Hir^hft 
Harvey 
Havs 
Kebe.n  ■ 
Hicks 
Hi!  is 
Hinshaw 
Ko-an 
I.'oi' 
Hon  on 
Hoi^ir.cr 
Hubpr 
Hildnut 
Hunt 

H'.tchinEOn  ' 
Ichoril 
Jarman 
Johiifeoii.  Pa. 
Jone.j.  Ala. 
Jone=  N  C. 
Ktating 
'  Kinip 
Kin^, 

Kuykcndnll 
Landsrebe 
LaU.i 
Lot  I 

McCollistcr 
McEwen 
M'Fall 
.McKa  y 
McSjadden 
MadirSn 
Mahon 
Mali!  lard 
.M.ira/iti 
Martin.  Nebr. 
T.' art  in 
Math:.-; 
M;.\i.c 
Muhel 
Mil  ford 
Mip.Miall 
Mitchell, 
M!/C! 
Mo  lohan 
Monlcoinery 
M' orhead, 

Cilif. 
Murphy 
Mvers 
Nelseii 
O  Brien 
Pa.-'n-.m 
Fatnian 
Pettis 


Va. 


N  C. 
.  Ga. 


Ohio 

N.Y. 


,  NY. 


Wh.ilen 
White 
W  i.t,on. 

Ciiarlea  H, 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wo.ff 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatrcn 

Young,  Alh-ka 
Young.  Ga. 
Youns.  111. 
Zw.ich 

i 


Ponye 
Powell.  Oljio 

Quillen 

Railsback. 

Rariek 

Rpiziila 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sattorfield 

Saylcr 

Scherle 

.S'bc'ius 

Shriver 

Shu&tcr 

Fikes 

SkubitTi 

S  ack 

biiiith.  N.Y. 

.Snyder 

Snence 

Stai;',;ers 

Steed 

Stciuer.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Siubbleiield 

S' uckey 

Symni'; 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teat;tie.  Tex. 

Thomson.  W 

Thornioni 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Watteonner 

Walsh 

Wiinipier 

W.tre 

Whitehtirst, 

Whitten 

Wi'j-ins 

WiUiains 

W.lfcn,  Bob 

Wmn 

Wri'jht 

V,\(iier 

Wylie 

W\n'.ar 

Youn;-.  Fla. 

Yotinp.  Tex. 

Z.iblocki 

Z'on 


Ashtirook 

B;"lii:o 

Blatnik 

Breaux 

C.iinp 

Carey.  N  Y. 

Unniel.^on 
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Derwinskl 
Fi.-her 
.    Grav 

Gn  en   On-. 
Gro-- 
Mills   .Ark. 
Nicliols 


-21 
Price  Tex. 
Randall 
Rooney.  NY'. 
S'eiuer.  .An/. 
1  hninii:  on,  N  J. 
Wldnall 
Young,  S  C. 


So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
ajireedto. 

The  Clerk  announced  tlie  followin.5 
p.;ir5ii 

On  thi.s  votei  .  ■ 

Mr.  Thomijson  01  New  Jer.scy  for,  with  Mr. 
IJerwinskl  a^'ainst . 

Mr   Widnall  inr,  ui;ii  Mr   Ashbrook  ai4alnst. 

Mr.  Blatnik  for.  v,:'h  Mr,  Y'ouug  id  Smith 
('..i.'liJKi  a;^.ilii-si .  ! 
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Mr.  Br.dillo  for,  we.h  Kr,  S*.--g  of  Ari/oe.  ; 
again;^!. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Pr!  e 
c'l'Textis  again.st. 

Mr,  Breaux  for.  wltli  Mr.  Fisher  aRnins'. 

Mr.-:  Green  01  Oregon  for,  with  Mr  Camp 
against. 

-Mr.  Gray  for.  with  Mr.  Xichols  apain  t. 

Mr.  Danielson  lor,  witii  Mr,  Rooney  of  New 
Y'l.n-k  airuin.st. 

Uiitil  further  notice: 

?:r.  Mills  or  Arkaii.-.as  with  Mr    Randall. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  .'Speaker.  I  m^ve  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  pre\ious  qricition  was  ordered. 

Ti.e  SPEAKER  The  CjU'^stJon  i<  on  the 
tn,!t;ro.s.sment  and  thud  reading  of  liie 
joint  resoluuon. 

The  joint  re.soluiiun_wa.-,  ordered  to  be 
rnoros.scd  and  read  a  thiid  time,  and  was 
"re.^d  the  third  time. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  The  que-tion  i.-.  on  the 
passifie  01  the  .joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Oiiio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vc.Ts  and  naes  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice: and  there  were— yca^  325,  nay.-  86. 


Ill 


not  :utin 


Abdi.or 
.A'b/u^ 
Adams 
Addabbo 

Alexander 
.Anderson. 

C:.llf. 
An:ie.''.son. 
Andrew.s. 
N   Dak 
Am. 1111/10 
Archer 
Ashley 
A.spin 
Baker 
Barret  t 
Bi  ard 
B(  II 

Bennett 
Berttlaiid 
Bevill 
Biaftei 
Blester 
Binsham 
Bo;.\-s 
Eoland 
Eolluig 
Bowcn 
Br.uiemas 
Brasco 
Brerkinridie 
Brlnkiey 
Brooks 
Brooiutiild 
Brot/inan 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Bur:  pper 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Ma.s,.,. 
BurlCiOn   Ti-: 
Burli.sou.  Mo. 
Burton 
Bu:  or 

Cr.rncy.  Cihio 
Carter 
Ca.sey.  Tex. 
Cedii  beri, 
Clvainberlain 
Chappell 
Chishulm 
Cl.ivk 
Clau.sen 
iJou  H. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coll  I  a.-.  111. 
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Conte 
Coiiyrr.s 
Corman 
cotter 

Couyhlin 
Cronin 
Cuiver 
Daniels. 

IXnniri:  k  V, 
Davis.  S  c 
de  la  Gar/a 
Delaney 
Delleuba 
DcUuni.s 
Dt'iiholni 
Dent 
Diu'^s 
DiUftell 
Donohiie 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
flu  Font 
Kckharii 
EdA.ird 
Edwards.  Calif 
Eilberc; 
E.lenljorn 
E.,ch 

E.shlenian 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fiu>cell 
Fmdley 
Fish    ^ 
Flood^ 
Flowers 

FlMlt 

I'clev 
Ford. 

Wilhan 
Forsyiiie 
Fountain 
Fr.a.ser 
Fren/el 
Irc.\ 
Fulton 
Fu(|ua 
Gayuos 
Geitys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gllli.iui 
Ciiin 
Gonzale;: 
Giaiso 
Green   Pa 
Griniiha 
C rover 
Gubser 


D. 


Glide 

tiUllMT 

Giiyer 

Hanulion 

Hanii.ier- 
fchmidc 

Haiuey 

Ha  una 

Kai.seii.  Idaho 

Hanf^en,  Wa.sh. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

T:a:ainps 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helsioski 

Hender.sui; 

Hicks 

Hinshaw 

Ho:'an 

Ho.iheld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hoi  ton 

Howard 

Hun.cate 

Ichor' 1  •>. 

Jarman  ^ 

JuLuson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

.Jones,,  .Ala, 

Jones,  N  C, 

Jones,  Okla. 

Joiics.  Teuu. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Ka.stennieler 

K;i^:eu 

Keatiiut 

Ketchum 

Kluc.tynski 

Koch 

Ktro.s 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lee  yet  t 

Lehman 

Lent 

Luton 

Lon;;.  Ln 

Loiift.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClorv 

M.-Closkcv 

Ml  <'(>rniai  k 

M.  Dade 


M.FaU 

McKav 

M   K  :i;jpv 

M  Spadden 

.Mact'oiiald 

Madden 

.Mahon 

Mi'illiarU 

Mallary 

Mmn 

Martin.  Ncbr.  i 

Maihias.  Caiif. 

Matsunasa 

Maz/oli 

Meeds  ' 

Melrher 

Metcalfe 

Me/vinsl{y 

Mil  ford   ; 

Miller 

Minish    : 

Mink 

MrchelUMd. 

M.ichell,:N.Y. 

M.oakley 

Mollotjun 

."1  Jorhta;i.  Fa,. 

Jkljrpan 

Mocher 

Moss 

Murphy.  III.' 

Murphv.  N.Y't 

Nelcl-.er 

Ned/i 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Fams 

Passman 

Patmaii 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pe  tis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Po.tpv 

Podell 


Arend-i 

Annslrong 

Baf.dis 

Blackburn 

Brav 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Byron 

Clancy 

C.awsoii,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conabie 

Cop.lan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W..  .Ir.' 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devine 
D.^knisou 
Dorn 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Freiiiirhiiyseu 
la-oehlich 
Ccldw  atcr 
Goodlir.g 
Halev 


,  N.Y. 


Preycr 

Pri<-p  111. 

Prit  chard 

Quia 

Railsback 

Haiigel 

R.  en 

Ke:;ula 

Rcid 

Heusi 

Kinaldo 
Robison, 
Rcdino 
Roe 
Ro-ters 

P.oncalio,  WjO. 
Honcallo,  NY. 
Rooney,  La. 
Ro.se 

Rosenthal 
Ro^tenkowskl 
Roush      f 
iRbv 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Kappo 
H.v  an 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
fcura.sin 
Sarbanes 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Kebelius 
Seiberling 
.Shipley 
Shpup 
Shriver 
S.-k 

SKllbltZ 

Sack 

.Smiih.  NY. 
Snyder 
Sta:  7ers 
Stanton. 

J.  Wiiliaiu 
Si.'inton. 

James  V. 
Stark 

NAYS— flf; 

Hanrahan 
HiUis 
Hosmer 
Hubcr 
Hud  nut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Fa. 
Kemp 
King 

'Ktiykendall 
Landjxebe 
Lot  I 

.Ml  CoUister 
-Mi-Ewen 
M.t-iiran 
Mara/ill 
Martin,  S.C. 
Mat  his,  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 

Mlushall.  Ohio 
Ml/ell 

Montrotn.ery 
^!oorhpad, 

Cuif. 
Mvers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Powell.  Ohio 


Steed 

S'eele 

Steelnian 

Steirer.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubbleiield 

S  tickey 

s.tidd.i 

Sullivan 

S-mincaon 

Talrott 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Teague.  Cain. 

Tetigue,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wi- 

T^'oiie 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

To'.^eli,  Nev. 

Udall 

Uliman 

Vjn  Dcirliii 

\'an:ier  Ju^i 

Vanik 

Vforrto 

Wa.die 

Walsh 

Ware 

wh»icn 

W.i.ie 
V.  hit  leu 

Widnall 
Wiilia'ns 
Wiiatju.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H  . 

Calif. 
Wusou. 

CharIc?.  Tex. 
Wii.n 
Wolr! 
V.  ri;.  ht 
Wyatt 
Ya'es 
Y"atron 

Youn;.  Alaska 
Youny.  Ga. 
Younc:  TU. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Q'lillen 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robm.-on 

Rou.s.selov 

Ruth 

SatterlieUl 

Saylor 

Shuster 

S:kts 

SiPlth  Iowa 

Spence 

.•-a rat  ton 

Syir.ms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Treen 

Vevsey 

Wa  ;^;onner 

Wampler    ,' 

Whitehtir-t 

'WlK'-tlll-S-      "^ 

W\dier 
W,1:p 
Wymnn 
Young,  pla. 
Y'nnng.  fe\. 
Zion      / 


v.. 


NOT  VOTING  — :!2        / 

.Ar.drews   NC.  Davis.  Gr  Price;  Te.x. 

A.hbrook  Derwiiiski  Han:). ill 

Baiillo  Fi.-her  Rooney.  NY. 

Blatnik  Gray  stcurer  .An;' 

Breaux  Green.  Ore t;.  T  hoinpson.  N  J 

Camp  Gro.ss  Vi.uiii;,  ii  C. 

Carey.  NV.  Mills.  Atk. 

Daiuc'son  Ni.liol,- 

So  the  joint  resolution  w.us  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  fohowin;: 
pairs' 

^Tr.  Tliomp.son  of  New  Jer-i  v  w-i'.h  Mr 
A,-hbn.ok. 

Mr.   Riwnov  of  New  Y'ork   w;th   Mr.  Gre     . 

Mr    Blatnik  witli  Mr    Derwinskl. 

.Mr.  Breatix  wiiii  Mr    Price  of  Texas. 

:\\T.  Carey  of  New  York  with  .Mr.  Cainji 

I 
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Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Grav  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr  Badillo  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.   Danielson   with   Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
D.1VL-;  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  \va  -  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
Record  on  the  joint  resolution  just 
passed,  and  in.sert  extraneous  material 
and  pertinent  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
tiounced  that  the  Senate  agiees  to  the 
leport  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  di.sagi-eeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  74471  entitled  "An  act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for 
ether  purposes."  and  that  the  Senate 
a'-ireed  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bcied  11.  18.  19,  25.  34.  38,  40  43,  46,  51. 
and  84  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permi.-^ion  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record." 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  CalifoiTia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  277  on  June  25. 
1973.  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Podell 
of  New  York,  I  am  recorded  as  voting 
"nay."  I  h"d  intended  to  push  the  "aye" 
button  and  v.ould  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  support  the  Podell  amendment 
which  would  allow  the  States  to  require 
stricter  standai'ds  for  emissions  fi-om 
atomic  reactors  than  standards  estab- 
lished  by  the   Federal   Go\ernmont 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H  R. 
8480  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Si)e:tk.-r.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midniirht 
Wednesday.  June  27,  1D73,  to  file  a  rc- 
];ort  on  H  R,  8480. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  trie  gentleman  from  Mi.-- 
-jiii-i? 

There  wa>  no  ob.icction. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
,souri? 

Thewt  was  no  objection 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  455  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideiation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.-nlution.  a-, 
follows: 

H.  Res,  455 
Resolrctl.  That  during  the  con.sideration  til 
the  bill  iHR  8877)  making  approijriatioiis 
fur  the  Dep.ir'tnenfs  of  Labor,  .".nd  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencie.^. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  i;)74,  and 
fi  r  other  purpo.ses.  the  provisions  of  chtti'-e 
2.  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waii'ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Bolli.vo  '  is  I'ccognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Si^caker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Lattai  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Mcmbei's  v.hn  have  listened  to  the  rule 
being  read  will  realize,  this  rule  is  a  rule 
waiMiig  points  of  order  against  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  2.  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Hou--e.  The  rule  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  length  of  time  of  the  debate 
because  that  is  customarily  worked  out  by 
til?  membeis  of  the  Committee  on  Appi  o- 
in-i.nions  m  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
this  provi  ion.  I  intend  to  yield  some 
time  a  little  bit  later  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Dingelli  but  in  the 
mr-antime  I  will  yield  the  usual  30  min- 
ute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Latta • . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hou.-e  Res- 
olution 455  provides  that  during  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  8877.  the  Labor- 
HEW  .^ppropiiations  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI  are 
waived  against  the  bill.  Clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  prohibits  both  unauthorized  appro- 
priitions  and  legislation  on  an  appro- 
I^riution  bill.  In  this  case,  the  waiver  v.as 
requested  because  there  aie  two  legisla- 
tive provisions  in  this  approi^riation  bill. 
The  ijrovisions  iirescribe  that  no  State's 
allotment  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  or  the 
Adull  Education  Act  shall  be  less  than 
the  amount  which  the  State  received  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  In  requesting  this  lule. 
Chairman  MAiioN  pointed  out  that  v.ith- 
oiit  these  provisions,  the  u.se  of  the  1970 
ccn.■^us  data  would  produce  sharp  reduc- 
tions   in    inany    State's   allotments.    In 


order  to  avoid  possible  points  of  order 
against  these  two  provisions,  the  Rules 
Committee  waived  points  of  order  with 
respect  to  clause  2,  of  rule  XXI.  This 
waiver  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  but  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  any  amendments  which  may  be 
offered  to  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  H.R.  8877.  is 
to  make  appropriations  for  the  Dejjart- 
mcnts  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  1974. 

The  amount  appropriated  in  this  bill 
is  S32.816,467.000.  of  which  S827.535.000 
is  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  S31.501.- 
695.000  is  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  8487,237.000 
is  for  related  agencies. 

The  amount  included  in  this  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  1973  .spending  plan  by  $1,080.- 
000.000  and  is  ,5731,000,000  le.ss  than  the 
amount  actually  appropriated  for  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule,  so  that  the  House  may  work  its  will 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  express  commendations  to  my 
good  friends  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
lor  something  which  they  did  today 
which,  I  believe,  merits  the  approval  and 
appreciation  of  this  body. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  have  known, 
the  last  rules  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  waived  points  of 
order  under  clause  2,  rule  21,  This  has  ef- 
fectively waived  points  of  oider  against 
legislation  iir  appropriation  bills,  some- 
thin'-;  v.hich  I  think  this  bndy  does  not 
want  to  Inve  transpire. 

I  appealed  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  this  mornintr,  and  I  received  a  nrost 
Gracious  reception.  I  want  again  to  ex- 
IJiess  my  appreciation  to  the  committee, 
not  only  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
to  me.  but  also  for  the  under.standings 
that  they  Uave  come  forward  with  that 
in  the  furei'e  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  justify  these  points  of  order 
and  will  clearly  identify  the  points  ol 
order  and  get  much  nari-ower  waivers 
against  p"'nts  of  order. 

I  should  like  to  just  yield  to  my  good 
fi'iend.  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
v.ho  led  the  discu.ssion  on  this  point  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  him. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  slated  the  situation  accu- 
rately. The  Committee  on  Rules  agieed 
unanimous!;,.  I  believe,  before  we 
granted  tlie  iiiles  on  the  vai'ious  ajipio- 
liriation  bills  that  ai-e  scheduled  fcr  this 
week  on  which  we  did  v.aive  i)Oinis  of 
order  under  clause  2.  rule  21,  prior  to 
that  action  that  in  the  futuic  when  we 
were  not  under  the  si  me  pressure  of 
time,  that  each  wai\cr  would  be  specif- 
ically identified,  in  other  wcrds.  by  line 
and  pane,  so  that  it  would  be  jiossible 
for  a  Member  to  know  each  waiver 
granted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
connection  with  an  authorization  bill  or 
an  appi-oiniation  bill  in  connection  with 
any  waivei-s  that  were  gianted  in  a  rule 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  my  good 
fi-iend.  the  Chairman  of  the  Cbmmit£ee 
on  Appi-opriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Tlie  Committee  on  Ap- 
piopriations  would  have  no  problem 
w:th  the  susgei-tions  that  have  been 
made.  We  have  at  times  marked  bills  as 
to  where  the  legi.slutive  provision;^  appear, 
and  tliey  have  been  available  upon  re- 
quest. The  committee  has  no  objection  to 
tills  change  in  policy. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speakei',  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Texas,  for  his  comments.  I  do  lecognize 
the  c.xti-aordinary  chai-acter  of  the  .situ- 
ation and  the  need  for  ha.stc  in  this  body. 
I  tiiink  that  the  resolution  worked  out  by 
my  good  fiicnd  and  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  mucli  in  keeoing 
with  the  i.ublic  intere;,t.  I  thank  hini 

Air.  BOLLING.  I  should  like  to  add  one 
thing.  I  should  like  to  i-eemphasize  one 
point  I  made  in  the  colloquy,  and  that  is 
that  points  of  order  are  waived  some- 
times on  authorization  bills,  and  that 
means  in  effect  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees are  going  to  have  to  be  veiv  careful 
m  the  kinds  of  requests  they  make  when 
tliey  make  a  i-eque.-t  for  a  rule,  because 
they  are  going  to  have  to  indicate  any 
matter  that  they  waiit  a  waiver  on  that 
migJit  be  sub.ject  to  a  point  of  oi'der. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  moie  jjohit 
and  then  I  will  have  nothing  further  to 
say.  The  lule  wai\ing  points  of  oi'der 
against  clause  2  of  rule  21  onlv  has  to  do 
with  the  bill  before  the  Committee  on 
Rule.-. 

Wc  are  i-ecomniending  waiving  points 
of  order  against  ma.tters  sub,ject  to  a 
point  of  order  in  a  bill,  and  our  waiver 
has  nothing  to  do  with  anvthing  that 
may  come  m  froia  anotlier  place,  in  other 
words.  With  any  amendment.  It  onlv  deals 
With  waiving  points,  of  order  on  the  bill 
and  th.e  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  mo\e  the  pi-evious  oues- 
tion  on  the  resolution. 

The  picvious  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annouirced  tkal  the  aves  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  " 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wi.>con<in.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  giound  thit  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
ol  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  piescnt. 

The  Sei-gcant  at  Anns  will  notil\  ab- 
sent Members. 

llic  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  395,  nays  3. 
present"  1,  not  voting  34,  as 
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answeicd 
folio-,',.-: 


•MKli.or 

A'u/.uj. 

Atl;iins 

Ackl!lht)o 

Aie.vunder 

Aticier.sun, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrewti,  N.C. 


I  Roll  No.  2871 
YEAS— 395 

-Andrew.-;. 
N.  Uuk. 
.Aimiin.-io 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstron'j 
A;,hley 
A.-:pin 
Bafahs 


Baker 

Biirreii 

Beard 

Bell 

Beinieit 

BcrRland 

Bovlll 

Bincii 

Blester 


Binyhain 

Blackburn 

Boays 

Boland 
Bolilnt; 
Bowen 
Bra'Icina.s 
Bray 

Brei  kuirnlLf 
B.'iiiklcy 
Brook-: 
Bro.iir.field 
Bro./nian 
Brown.  Colif. 
Brov.n,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhiil.  .\,C. 
B.-ovhil!.  Vii. 
Eiii  li;iiinn 
Biircenor 
Bin)>\  Calif. 
Biirke.  ¥lp.. 
Burke.  Ma:-.=. 
Burlf-on,  Tex 
Buni.-.on,  Mo. 
Burton 
Buiicr 
Bvron 

Carnev.  Ohio 
Carter 
Ca.--e.v.  Te.\-. 
Cjderljcn: 
Ch.-'inberlain 
Chappcll 
Ch;^.ho;:ii 
Clancy 
c:ark 

Claw.son,  Del 
Ciay 

Cleveland 
C"ochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
■  Co;;! U.S.  Ill 
Conal5le 
Conlaii 
Come 
Conycr.s 
Corinaii 
Cotter 
Coiighlin 
Crnne 
Cioniii 
Culver 
D.uii"!.  Dan 
Daniel,  Roijcri 

W..  Jr. 
Danie'  i. 

I>)iniiMck  V. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davj;    S.C. 
Davis.  Wi.': 
ue  la  Gar/, I 
Delanev 
DellenbiiCk 
DeUunis 
Dcnholm 
Dell  1  us       ., 
Den- 
Devi  lie 
Dickinson 
Dm-'pll 
DonQ-hue 
Dorn  • 

Downins 
Drinnii  , 

Duiakt    "'■ 

Duiicpn 

uu  roiu 

F'-kharc!t 

f.dwards.  Ala. 

i:(l\\iir<is.  Calif. 

Kiii.vic 

Krl'  p.born 

f  s<  h 

Eiihli  man 

r.vaiis.  Colo 

Fnscell 

FiiHlle\ 

Fish 

Flood 

Ilower.^ 

i-'iynl 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  I!. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
For.s;  the 
I'ountam 
I' laser 

Frrlin.i^hnvseu 
Fren/el 


Frey 

Froehlich 
Pulton 
Fuqua 

Cia;,  (iOS 

Gcttvs 

Cil.ilIUO 

Gibbons 

Oilman 
Gum 

GoMwatf  r 
Gonzalez 
Goodiinij 
Gra;,.'-o 
Cirav 

Green  Fa. 
Griii.lhs 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Cluntrr 
Guver 
Hit  ley 
Hanulton 
Hammer- 
.sdimidl 
Ilanlev 
Fauna 
iianrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wa^-h. 
H.-u'rin!;ton 
Harvey 
Hastur-s 
Hav.  kiiio 
Hay., 

Hechier.  \V.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 

He.sioski 

Hicks 

Hill  is 

Hinshaw 

Ho'jan 

Hoiificid 

Holt 

Kg;  izman 

Hor'on 

Hosmtr 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

HunL,ale 

Hunt 

Hutchin.son 

Ichord 

Jarinau 

Jolinson,  Calif. 

JohiKon.  Coio. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jojie.s.  N  C. 

Jbncs.  Okla. 

J(jnes.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kanli 

Kastenmeier 

Ka/en 

Keatsns 

Kemp 

K'^tchuin 

Kinc 

Klutvynski 

Koclj 

Kuykeud,i;i 

Kyros 

Latta 

Le^KCtt 

Lelimaii 

I  cnt 

Litton 

Lon<;.  La 

Loii'?.  Md. 

Lett 

Lijan 

NL-Ciory 

McC^ioskey 

McColli-,ter 

MVcornu'uk 

McD.ode 

McE*en 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Mctj;  ,idden 

Ma.-iionald 

Madden 

Mudlsan 

Mnhon 

Muillian! 

MiUlary 

Mr  nil 


Maraziti 
Martin,  Nehr. 
Martin,  N  C. 
Mathias.  Cailf. 
Maisuiuii;a 
Mayne 
Ma770li 
Mcei's 
Meicher 
Metcalfe 
Me7vinskv 
f  Michel 
Mil  lord 
Mil;..  !• 
MH'.i,ii 
.Mink 

MmshalL  Ohio 
Miichell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N  Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moiiiyomery 
Moorhcad. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mo;v,uii 
Mo -her 
Moss 

Mun5hy.  Ill 
MiUphy,  N-Y. 
M'-ers 
Nnicher 
Ned/i 
Nei.-en 
N'chols 
■  Ni^ 
Obey 
O  Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parrih 
ra.jsmau 
Pa*  ten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
I'lckie 
Pike 
Pnnuft 
Podell 

Po-.\elI.Oh,o 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Prit  chard 
Qiiie 
Quiileji 
Railsbnck 
Raniiel 
Rarick 
Recs 
Repnla 
Reid 
Reus.s 
Rhodes 
Rieglc 
Rmaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Robison,  N  Y. 
Kodino 
Roe 
Ropers 

Roncaao.  W;.  o. 
Roiicallo  NY. 
Roonev.  Pa. 
Ho-e 

Ro.seiitlial 
Rostenkottskl 
Roush 
Roii-selot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppc 
Ruth 
R\au 

St  Germain 
Sarasin 
.Sar  banes 
S.i.trerfirld 
Savior 
Schcrle 
Schneebeli 
Scliroeder 
Sebellus 
Seiberlinp 
Shipley 
Slioup 
Sliri\er 
Shusier 


Sikes  / 
Skubitz' 
.S  ack 

Sniitli.  Iowa 
.Sniiih.  N  Y. 
Snyder 
Spencc 
Sia?r,cTS 
ti:aiiton. 

J.  Wiiiiain 
Stanton. 

Jatnes  V. 
^tark 
Stoed 
Steele 
.■i;-eelnian 
Siei'.-er.  Wis. 
•Stephens 
S'okes 
StubblefieUi 
Sludds 
Suiiivau 
Syn;ln'.itou 
Talrott 
Taylor.  Mo. 


Collins.  Tex. 


Taylor,  N.C. 

Tcariue,  Calif. 

Thomson.  W-i.^j. 

Tlionc 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towel! ,  Nev. 

Udall 

Ullniaii 

V'an  Deerljn 

VandfT  Jagt 

Vamk 

Veysey 

Vicorito 

Wa^'-onncr 

Waidie 

Walsh 

Wampier 

Ware 

WhRien 

White 

Whitchurst 

Whilten 

Widnall 

Wipgins 

NAYS— 3 
Landsrebe 


Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H  . 

Cailf. 
Wilson, 

Charles  Te\ 
Winn 
Wolff 
Writthl 
Wvatt 
Wvdltr 
Wylie 
Wyniau 
Yates 
Yatron 
Youn^,  Alaska 


Vouny 

Youn? 

Younc 

Young 

<ia  block! 

Z.on 

Zwach 


Symnis 


Fia. 

Ga. 

m. 

Tex. 


ANSWERED   •PRESENT '—I 
Treen" 


Ashbrook 
Badilln 
Blaiiuk 
Bra  -co 
Breaux 
Camp 
Carey.  NY 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Danielson 
Derwmski 
DiSiiS 


NOT  VOTING— 34 

Eviiis.  Tenn.        Price.  Tex. 

Fisher 


Cirecn.  Or-.^ 

Gross 

Harsha 

HCben 

Hender.son 

Landrum 

Malhis.  Ga. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Fatn.an 

I'cpIJtT 


Rattdall 
liooney,  N.Y. 
Sandman 
Sisk 

SiciKcr,  An.  , 
Straltou 
Stuckev 
Tcatrue,  Tex 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Youijs.  S.C. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 
The   Clerk   aiuiounccd   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.    'iliompson    of   Nev.    Jcr  cy    with    Mr. 
Landrum. 

Mr.  Rfjoney  cf  New  York  with  Mr.  Patmaii. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  M.ilhis  ri  Georgia. 

Mr.  Bre.\i:x  wiiii  Mr  Price  of  Te.xas. 

Mr   Cb,rcy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sandniaii 

Mi-s.  Green  of  Oreiron  wi'h  Mr.  Harsha. 

^Tr  B.idillowith  Mr  Randall. 

Mr  Daniels.-jn  with  Mr  Den  H  Clau  en. 

A!r  Fisher  wnh  Mr  Derwinski 

-Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr  t^iuckey. 

ALi-  Dlgys  with  Mr.  Stration. 
Mr.  Evms  cf  Teniieii>ee  with  Mr.  Yoi.ni;  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr    Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.   Hebert    with    Mr    Steiger  of   Ari7ouM 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr   Or.  ss. 

The  re.-ult  of  the  vote  v.as  announced 
as  abo\e  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  i-esolve  it.'^elf  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat:- 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8877  >  making  appropriations 
lor  the  Departments  of  Labor.  .;nd 
Health.  EducUion.  and  Welfaic.  and  le- 
latcd  agencies,  fur  the  fiscal  year  endiiig 
June  30.  1974.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unailfiious  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  3  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  bv 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  .M.' 
Michel  1  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiic  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pcnnsyhania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Hself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  8877.  with  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  f  rst  rcacl- 
in<T  of  the  till  was  dispen.sed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood  i  will  be 
recognized  for  I'j  hours,  and  the  c.on- 
tleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Michel  >  will 
be  recognized  for  I'j  hours. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  tiie  Lcntleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairm.on.  I  yield 
m:>eli  such  time  as  I  m\v  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  v.lnt  has 
been  going  on  here  for  a  v.iiilc.  I  hesi- 
tate to  open  tins  can  of  worms  that  we 
now  have  before  us.  As  a  result  of  what 
has  been  going  on  and  what  is  going  on 
now.  I  think  of  a  real  life  story  that  I 
experienced  in  show  business  a  number 
of  years  ago. 

We  were  doin:  "Armo  and  the  Man" 
in  Cleveland,  and  a  great  actor  of  the 
Theater  Guild.  Lew  Parmentier,  was 
playing  the  rart  of  a  general,  the  Bul- 
garian Chief  of  Staff,  and  I  was.  of 
course,  playing'  a  prince,  wearing  all  the 
medrls  and  swords.  Tlierc  are  two  scenes 
in  the  first  act.  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fn>t  scene  of  the  first  act.  we  blew  up 
higher  thasi  a  kite,  and  Lew  was  there 
going  blah.  bl?h.  blth.  And  I  was  going 
blah,  blah,  blah.  And  finally  Lew  said. 
■Well,  that's  nil  I  have  to  say,"  and  he 
walked  off  the  sta'^e  and  left  me  dead 
center  with  my  tongue  hanging  ou^ 

So  I  went  on  with  blah.  blah,  blah  And 
fiTially  I  said.  "I  think  I'll  eo  too."  I 
walked  off  and  they  dropped  the  curtain. 
I  ran  down  off  the  slaae  and  went  in  the 
front  to  the  ^taj;e  manager,  and  I  said. 
"Why  didn't  you  throw  me  a  line?"  He 
said,  "If  I  knew  what  sho'.v  you  were 
playing.  I  would  have  thrown  you  a  line." 
So  here  we  are.  after  the  last  4  hour^. 
ui  almost  that  same  po.sition. 

Just  so  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  called  this  bill  up  la'-t  j'ear  we 
started  nt  1  o'c'ock  in  the  afternoon  and 
v.e  finished  at  9  at  night,  so  in  case  you 
are  going  any;  lace,  do  not  hurry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
Hr^u:  e  have  .-een  innumerable  ai)ijrui)ria- 
tion  bills  for  almost  eery  conceivable 
cause.  They  are  a  vital  ijart  of  the  v.ork- 
mg  of  thi,  great  deliberative  body.  How- 
ever. I  belirve  this  bill.  H.R.  8877.  is  dif- 
ferent It  is  deserving  of  your  whole- 
li'-arted  attention  and  support. 

We  hear  a  lot  thee  days  of  special  in- 
lcre.:,ts  and  their  very  .selfi-h  influence 
u;;on  Govi-rnment.  Well,  happily,  the 
only  ijccial  interest  served  by  this  bill  i^ 
tliat  (A  the  v.hole  body  i;olitic,  that  i-,  the 
general  welfare  of  all  the  people  and  not 
.'-imply  'special  groups  or  segments  there- 
of, however  deserving  tho-^^o  grouijs  may 
\jf:  in  their  claims. 
V/e  seek   your  .-upi;ort   for  jjiograni; 


winch  directly  or  indirectly  touch  the  life 
of  every  man,  woman,  or  child  in  this 
Nation.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
Labor,  health,  education,  welfare.  That 
is  hard  to  match. 

If  you  will  consult  the  categories  cov- 
ered by  the  report  bafore  you — and  it  is 
a  mar\elous  report,  if  I  do  say  so  my- 
self—and I  think  more  Members  of  this 
House  have  read  the  report  on  this  bill 
than  all  of  th?  other  appropriation  bills 
put  togctlicr.  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
indicated — if  you  will  read  it.  vou  will 
di.-cover  that  broadly  viewed  it  is  all-in- 
clusive. In  one  way  or  another  it  touch.es 
a'l  of  us. 

For  instance,  who  among  us  here  can 
claim  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
basic  concerns  as  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  labor?  Who?  In  that  respect  the 
bill  speaks  for  itself,  cncompas-ing  cur 
whole  population  together  with  the  cuial- 
it--  and  the  condition  of  our  national  life. 
If  our  old  friend  Dr.  John.son's  judg- 
ment be  true  that  a  decent  provision  for 
the  poor  is  a  sure  test  of  civilization, 
then  hov.-  much  more  does  that  condi- 
tion api^ly  for  a  decent  provision  for 
every  human  being  in  this  great  land 
reeardless  of  his  or  her  station  m  life? 
What  is  the  matter  with  that? 

Earlier  in  this  troubled  century  in 
anotlier  crisis  in  our  country  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  called  for  a  bold  re- 
sponse to  the  pli'iht  of  the  Nation,  a 
tliird  of  whose  people  were  ill  led.  ill 
clotnrd.  and  ill  housed.  You  remember? 
Well,  our  call  today  as  set  forth  in  this 
ImII  is  no  le.~3  urgent  in  its  respon.se  to 
the  more  comiJiehensive  challenges  of 
the  1970's.  Our  concern  todav  is  not 
with  any  part  of  tlie  community  by  it- 
.'  elf.  however  numerous  or  however  justi- 
fied that  claim  or  those  claims  m.iy  be. 
Rather  we  direct  our  attention  in  this 
bill  to  the  need  and  the  well  being,  with- 
out exceinion.  ot  all  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Oh.  what  a  guy.  The  great  Edmund 
Burke  described  the  standard  of  a  slates- 
ma;:  as  a  disposition  to  preserve  and  an 
ability  to  improve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  two  cri- 
teria which  have  guided  us  in  shaping 
this  bill,  and  that  is  a  good  yardstick.  I 
present  it  in  that  spirit  to  you.  This 
Labor-HEW  bill  which  we  bring  before 
the  House  today  is  the  produet  of  tv.o- 
and-a-half  or  nearly  three  months  of 
Ilea  rings. 

Every  day,  and  .some  nights,  excciit 
Sundays,  since  early  in  March  and  end- 
ing about  the  first  of  Jime,  the  commit- 
tee has  v.orked  on  this  bill.  If  you  want 
to  gut  on  the  Committee  on  Approinia- 
tions.  that  is  great;  but  if  you  do  not 
v.ant  to  work,  .stay  off  this  committee. 
It  will  kill  you. 

What  do  we  do  in  these  hearings? 
What  goes  on?  Let  me  tell  you: 

We  took  testimony  from  over  350  Gov- 
ernment ofTicials.  and  over  250  other 
I.co!)le  v.ho  wished  to  make  their  views 
knov.n  to  us.  They  .sat  right  across  that 
table  from  us.  And  this  is  no  great  big 
Taj  Mahal  that  we  sit  in,  or  a  lancy 
room,  not  this  one.  We  sit  down  in  the 
basement  here  of  this  CaiJitol.  And  we 
sit  right  acro.ss  from  many,  many  wit- 


nesses, face  to  face.  No  big  deal.  It  is 
very  informal.  That  is  where  we  get  to 
know  them. 

They  wanted  to  tell  us,  all  of  them, 
what  they  thought  we  wanted  to  know; 
but  you  ought  to  hear  the  members  ol 
this  subcommittee  cross-examine  them 
They  are  great;  they  are  experienced.  Ii 
is  a  fine  grotip  on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle. 
There  are  no  politics  to  play.  That  is  the 
way  it  is.  You  do  not  know  a  Democrat 
from  a  Republican.  That  is  this  sub- 
committee, that  is  the  way  it  stands.  We 
heard  from  Members  of  Congress,  offi- 
cials of  State,  local  governments,  col- 
leges, universities,  and  organizations  rep- 
resenting the  v.hole  si^ectrum  of  Amcr- 
i"an  life. 

Mr.  Chnirmati.  I  am  sure  that  I  need 
not  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
this  IS  a  very  complicated  bill — and  that 
is  the  understatement  of  the  year.  It 
funds  literally  hundreds  of  separate  and 
Gistinct  labor,  health,  education,  and 
v.cliare  programs,  each  one  of  which  has 
its  own  authorization  in  some  piece  of 
legislation  that  was  enacted  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress.  The  committee 
did  not  give  birth  to  any  of  the.se  pro- 
grams. The  Congress  did  this  itself.  We 
are  v.orking  for  the  Congress. 

This  bill  funds  programs  under  the 
Si^-ial  Security  Act — hear  this— the  So- 
cial Seein-ity  Act;  the  Economic  Ooportu- 
niiy  Act;  Elementary  and  Second" ly 
Eua.r-ation  Act;  the  Higher  Education 
Act;  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act:  Pu'iic  Health  Service  Act.  And  that 
is  just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  big  ones. 
There  aie  hundreds  of  others,  nearlv 
400. 

?.Tr.  Clnirr.ian  I  covdd  not  po.s.'ibly  go 
thvourh  this  bill  item  by  item  in  tlic 
ti:n'^  a\aii>ljle  to  us  here.  I  just  simply 
cn-li  not  do  it.  .As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
will  talk  so  fast  that  the  Members  r-rob- 
c'^lv  will  not  be  able  to  hear  half  of  what 
I  :a^'.  Everything  is  laid  dov.-n  in  grci.t 
detail  in  our  report.  Please  read  the  re- 
port. It  has  been  available  since  last 
'liiursday. 

Instead.  I  shall  give  you  some  overaM 
f."u:es  which  I  hope  will  place  the  bill 
in  i)ro])er  perspective,  and  then  summa- 
ri.-'e  as  bcrt  I  can  some  of  the  hlgh- 
lijjhts.  some  of  the  significant  items  that 
the  Members  perhaps  should  know 
about. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
bill  that  I  presented  to  the  House  for 
th.e  Labnr-nF:w  Subcommittee  was  for 
fis'-al  year  1968.  That  1968  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee  totaled 
.'13.1  billion.  The  bill  that  we  present 
to  you  today  totals  $32.8  billion;  for 
Labor.  Health.  Education  and  Welfaie. 
Nov.-  it  is  your  tax  money.  Could  ii  go  to 
better  places  than  that,  and  lor  better 
Ijurposcs?  No. 

This  figure  excludes  budget  estimates 
totaling  S2.2  billion  for  a  number  of  pro- 
grams which  have  been  left  out  of  the  bill 
because  authorization  for  them  has,  not 
been  received.  If  v.e  add  the  1974  bud.t  ■  t 
authority  for  the  trust  fund;,  wfuch  arc 
not,  of  course,  included  in  the  annual 
aijpropriation  bill— but  they  are  handled 
and  administered  by  the  same  agencies — 
do  the  .Mcmbci-.  know  what  the  total  in 
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this  bill  is?  $115'billion.  How  do  you  like 
that?  $115  bilhon. 

The  Members  might  want  to  hear  this. 
Just  to  show  you  how  it  looks  in  the 
budget,  the  agencies  and  the  programs 
which  we  are  considering  today  in  this 
bill,  this  one  bill  among  a  whole  flock  of 
appropriation  bi'ls — but  this  one  bill  ac- 
counts for  about  4a  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget.  If  we  leave  out  Defense, 
this  bill  is  57  percent  of  the  works,  the 
whole  total  budget. 

The  bill  incorporates  a  total  of  $32,- 
616,467.000  in  appropriatioirs  from  the 
general  funds.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $1,264,352,000  over  the  budget 
estimates  for  1974.  but  it  is  a  decrease  ol 
$730,914,760  over  the  comparable  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1973.  Right  at  this 
point  I  shall  hasten  to  add  that  those 
comparisons  are  not  quite  what  they 
seenr  to  be:  they  never  are. 

The  1973  ai:)propriatlon  figure  is  ap- 
proximately «1.8  billion  more  than  the 
administration  currently  intends  to  obli- 
gate to  spend:  in  other  words,  about  $1.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1973  appropriated 
f  imds  has  been  impomided  on  a  scale  un- 
precedented m  our  history  and  in  a  man- 
ner of  highly  dubious  legality.  The  budget 
request  in  1974  was  ba.sed  on  the  amotmts 
which  the  administration  planned  to 
spend  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  not  on  the 
amount.!  which  Congress  has  actually 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Do  you  sea  the  catch  now?  Therefore, 
the  amount  recommended  in  the  bill  for 
1974,  while  it  is  about  $731  million  less 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  is  over  $1  billion  more  than 
the  administration's  current  spending 
plan.  Watch  that  phra.se  "spending 
plan.'/  It  sounds  like  a  song  and  dance: 
maybe  it  is. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  this;  "We 
know  .it  is  very  difficult  to  be  entirely 
precise  about  this  because  the  admin- 
j.stration's  ."^pending  plan  changes  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour.  It  is 
like  a  railroad  timetable.  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  1973  appropriations  which 
have  been  impounded  may  be  available 
for  2  or  3  years.  An  example  is  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  which  authorizes  hospital 
construction,  ho.spital  renovations,  out- 
patient facilities,  and  so  on.  That  is 
available  for  2  or  3  years  and  may  ul- 
timately be  released.  It  could  be. 

Other  funds  could  be  released  be- 
tween now^  and  June  30.  but  the  softness 
of  these  1973  amounts  has  made  the  job 
of  arriving  at  recommendations  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  even  more  diiTicult  than 
usual.  Believe  me.  it  is  tough  at  any 
time.  In  many  instances,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  found  it  desirable  to  go  back  to 
the  1972  appropriations  as  a  firm  point 
for  reference. 

■With  respect  to  the  1974  incrca.sc  over 
the  budget,  while  the  tables  in  the  rci)ort 
show  an  increase  of  about  $1.2  billion 
over  the  budget  estimate,  we  are  actually 
$1.9  million  over  the  budget  for  funds  to 
be  obligated  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  is 
bccau.se  the  budget — watch  thi.s— in- 
cluded $636  million  in  budget  authority 
for  fund.s— and  the  Members  may  not 
like  lhl.s — to  be  obligated  in  fiscal  vears 
1975  through  1980. 


We.  of  course,  did  not  include  that 
amount  in  the  bill,  but  it  imdoubtedly 
will  be  appropriated  in  future  years,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  a  true  reduction  from 
the  President's  budget.  The  Members 
may  have  heard  about  that. 

Now  having  cited  these  overall  figures, 
let  me  proceed  to  discuss  the  significant 
items  in  the  bill.  The  bill  contains  four 
titles;  The  Department  of  Labor:  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; related  agencies,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  those;  and  general  provi.Mons. 
We  v.ill  not  go  into  the  related  agencies 
si;ecifically  becau.se  we  have  little  trouble 
with  tho.se  annually  and  the  Members 
will  find  those  well  described  and  laid  out 
in  the  report.  '^ 

For  the  Department  of  Labor  the  bill 
includes  $827,535,000,  and  that  is  a  re- 
duction of  $358^00  below  the  1974  csti- 
^  mate,  but  it  is  $1,441,106,000  below  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  about  that. 
Do  not  get  upset  about  that.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  apparently  large  reduc- 
tion from  the  1973  appropriation  is  of 
course  the  ex|)iration  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act.  for  which  no  funds 
were  included  in  the  budget  and  none  in 
the  bill  and  for  which— this  is  the 
catch — there  was  appropriated  $1,250.- 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1973.  So  that  ac- 
counts for  that  hole  there. 

There  is  also  a  reduction  of  SI  10  mil- 
lion in  appropriations  for  Federal  un- 
employment benefits  and  allowances, 
and  SI 20  million  in  appropriations  for 
the  advances  to  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compen-sation  account.  Tliese  re- 
ductions reflect — are  supposed  to  re- 
flect— the  improved  employment  situa- 
tion which  the  administration  antici- 
pates during  fiscal  year  1-974.  and  of 
course  we  hope— with  capital  letters — 
that  they  arc  correct.  Although  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  rea.ssured  by  any  of  the 
evidence  to  date,  that  is  what  they  said. 
Now  we  have  deferred  consideration  of 
the  major  item  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's budget,  which  is  the  $1,340,000,- 
000  requested  for  the  manpower  training 
program,  and  I  will  tell  the  Members 
why.  About  one-half  of  this  amount  is 
authorized  for  1974  but  the  other  half 
reqiures  extension  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  which  ex- 
pires June   30.    1973.   The   whole   thing 

was  presented  under  the  heading  called 

beautiful — manpower  revenue  sharing. 
There  it  is.  This  manpower  revenue 
sharing— and  the  only  thing  wrong 
about  that  is  that  I  did  not  tliink  about 
it  myself,  that  is  beautiful — would  in- 
volve a  very  drastic  change  in  the  way 
the  manpower  programs  are  presentlv 
administered.  Tliat  is  the  catjfh  in  this 
tiling. 

At  the  time  of  our  hearings,  and  be- 
lieve mc.  the  Members  should  look  at 
the  hearings  and  I  do  not  mean  only  the 
report,  but  look  at  the  testimony.  It  is 
8  volumes  long.  In  those  hearings  we 
went  after  them  hammer  and  nails  on 
this  thing.  The  Labor  Department  wit- 
nesses from  the  top  down  simply  were 
not  very  specific  as  to  just  how  this 
program  would  work.  We  could  not  get 
a  thing  out  of  them. 


In  view  of  this  and  also  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  authorization  for  the 
Manpower  and  Training  Development 
Act  is  under  cor.sideration  in  the  Hou.se. 
the  subcommittee  decided  to  defer  con- 
sideraiion  oi  tlie  Whole  appropriation. 

Now  the  bud'^et  will  of  cour.se  in  all 
likciihccd  be  taken  up  later  in  the  year 
in  cqnnection  with  a  supplemental' ap- 
propriation till  after  the  legi.sLitive  pic- 
ture lias  been  clarified. 

In  the  meantime— gel  worried  now — 
in  the  meantime,  however,  the  man- 
power training  programs  will  of  course 
continue  to  oijerate  under  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  Parenthetically,  because 
we  are  talkum  about  that.  I  would  note 
that  a  bill  extending  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  and  prohib- 
iting— prohibiting  manpower  revenue 
shanne  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  on  JWjC  18. 
with  minority  reports,  additional  state- 
ments, dis.senting  views,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

That  .uist  indicates  how  controversial 
tins  whole  thing  is. 

The  other  item  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment on  whicli  there  will  probably  be  a 
gi-cal  deal  of  interest  is  occupational 
safety  and  health  administration.  The 
budget  requested  an  increase  of  64  addi- 
tional complniiice  o!licers  to  enforce  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
The  subcommittee  gave  them  32  of  the 
64  they  asked  lor.  But.  this  would  in  fact 
provide  168  moie  compliance  officers 
than  were  actually  on  the  payroll  in  the 
middle  of  May  of  tiiis  year,  so  both  sides 
win  on  that,  and  we  tiled  hard  to  work 
it  out  fairly. 

Let  us  move  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  bii) 
includes  s:il.501.695.000.  an  increa.se  of 
$1,162,719,500  over  the  amount  appropri- 
ated lor  fujciil  yeai-  1973.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  SI. 074. 710.000  over  the  budget 
request  for  1974. 

Watch  this — this  rather  large  increase 
over  the  1973  appiopriation  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  increa-e — you  did 
lhl.s— by  the  increase  of  S2. 216.771. 000  in 
ficneral  funds — now.  you  did  it — appro- 
priated to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

This  mcrei.se.  the  Members  will  rccal'. 
is  for  the  new  supplementary  securit\ 
income  prouram  to  be  admini^tered  oy 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
which  will  bc\i\n  January  1.  1974  That 
will  replace  the  existini:  pro:rams  for  aid 
to  the  aj.ed.  the  blind,  and  the  di^.i bird 
which  are  cutivntly  administered  by  il-.. 
States  and  by  the  localities.  * 

The  incrt>ise  is  partially  off.set  by  a  de- 
crease of  ■§1.067.722.000  for  grants  t.a 
States  for  public  a.ssistance.  We  went  a'.l 
throu'-h  that  several  months  ago.  if  the 
Members  will  recall,  on  these  two  new 
sections 

By  the  way.  the  table  in  the  report 
shows  an  increase  over  the  buduet  for 
HEW  of  $1,074,710,000.  Remember.  1 
mentioned  this  a  couple  of  mniute.-  a::o 
that  it  we  adja-^t  this  for  that  $636,180.- 
000  made  by  the  committee  in  the  tunu- 
which  were  to  be  oblii;at<.'d.  a^  I  told  the 
members,  from  1975  throu,s:h  1980— we 
could  not  do  that,  the  members  did  not 
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want  us  to  do  that,  they  want  r^.nniial  ap- 
propriations— there  the  total  over  the 
bud'^et  will  be  $1,710,890,009.  Ju=;t  divide 
that  by  about  one-half.  About  one-half 
of  that  i.s  incre.ise  for  health  pro"rams 
i'nd  th?  other  half  for  education  pro- 
r'-ans.  It  15  ju.st  about  pretty  evenly 
divided. 

A  key  elemcn'  in  the  health  bud-rpt  is 
the  ndministration'.s  propo.^al  to  permit 
a  number  of  authorities  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Art  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
fi.'^cal  year  1973.  That  is  just  a'-ound  the 
corner.  June  3f>. 

Included  in  these— now  hrar  thi^.  let 
me  show  the  Members  wtiere  they  clip 
their  piTccns,  The.^e  are  your  babies  back 
home — community  mental  health  cen- 
ters: Out  Hi'l -Burton  grants  to  build 
hoTital.'-  and  to  renovate  ho-pitalr.  Out 
Regional  m^di^al  program?:  Out.  Public 
health,  th'-c  are  all  cn-troin?  prorrams 
ard  lurre  sums  have  b'jcn  annropri,it:d 
for  th?se  in  thf^  past  ycnr=:.  Out. 

Tile  1974  budget  included  either  no 
funds  at  all  for  these  pro'Tams  or  enou'  h 
funds  to  coi^in.uc  the  projects  approved 
for  the  funding  in  prLVious  ypnrs.  So  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  unthinkable  to 
permit  such  drastic  cuts  to  .  land,  in  the 
face  of  the  overwhelming  mondate  of 
the  Congress  and  the  will  of  the  people 
on  these  pro"rams. 

Th't  is  what  v.e  belie*,  e  Wait  until 
the  Members  hear  this.  Remember,  you 
did  this.  I  ?m  trilking  nbout  you.  This  is 
what  you  did.  in  spue  of  tiie  President's 
re"omm?ndnf  ion. 

In  spite  of  the  PrcsideRfs  r--^com- 
mendation.  thi.s  is  what  you  did.  The 
Con'-ies,  by  a  vot?  ci  372  to  1  in  the 
House,  and  94  to  0  in  the  other  bcdy  ex- 
tended all  the.<:e  expiring  authouties  for 
an'-^th?-  vcc  r.  Ih're  was  a  vote  like  that. 
The  bill  extending  thc.^e  iuuhorilies 
wa ;  signed  by  tiie  President  on  Monday  of 
Lust  ^.cek. 

I'undiiig  the.se  authorities  m  the  bill  ?t 
either  the  1972  level— we  h^id  to  f-o  ba,-  i: 
to  th^t  livcl  on  some — or  Ihf  f.sc  1  1973 
level  has  resulted  in  inciea.-;<s  over  the 
budget  request  totuhn?  .$442  600,000  for 
tloe  item ;. 

We  have  a  lot  of  tclk  about  thi.s.  Thrre 
Liv.-  a  lot  of  iCL,ue;-ts.  and  l.t.s  of  letters. 
■Wh  .t  about  the  mental  health  pio- 
?r;'ms  a.  they  have  been  developt'd  in  ihe 
p:  t  20  vcars'  V.'e  liave  added  iiems  to- 
talDi--'  S149.924  000  over  tiie  budget  re- 
qu-^t.  and  most  of  this  inert ;'.sc  is  to  do 
whif  It  i.s  simply  for  the  restor.-ilion 
of  fund'  for  pro-  lanvs  -.vhirh  the  budget 
pre  xj'^ed  to  f-hmin.te.  or  to  cut  back, 
in'IoCiin;-:  .:iefi24  0''0  for  m  ntal  health 
re.'<.-a:-ch  and  training. 

'  -Tib- i-   hT.  2  I'Uked  to  me  about  that. 

'ITiere  is  tlS  million  for  the  ronstruc- 

ti-.r;  oi  communi'v  in»;ntal  he' Ith  cent' rs 

M:r  bcTs    have    b-   n    a.^kin"    m-;   about 

'.1:    \ 

Thr;e  i.-,  S38  .million  fo;-  th*^  new  :  taff- 
1'  g  'Tants  for  those  mental  he;.lth  ron- 
t  ■  -  r>>  we  vvr  r.t  iu,:t  biif  k  .  and  mortar? 
We  hr^ve  to  .stuff  them.  Hov;  lofical  is 
lii'-tt? 

IIov/  ah  ju'.  this  one?  There  i ;  SI  1  ,':52.- 
O'jO  for  'h-,-  soecinl  profrain  for  >h'-  tnfn- 
t>J  ii-'alth  for  chlVJren.  We  liavc  fot  a 
stack  o!  mjil  th  it  hi;,'h  on  tiie  in-nlnl 
he  -li.n  iof  f.i;..ijrcn  p.o,gi-am. 


In  addition.,  we  have  added  S38  million 
over  the  bud-^et  for  progrnms  to  combat 
alcoho!i<^m.  Alcoholi.sm  is  the  No.  1 
drug  abuse  program  in  this  Nation.  Alco- 
hol is  a  drug.  That  amounts  to  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  tot.ol  cost  which  alcoholism 
cx.gcts.  That  is  a  cost  everybody  knows  is 
staggering  in  national  dimen^^ion.  It  can 
ne^cr.  never,  never  ovcrshadov.-  the  per- 
sonal tivgcdies  that  thins  entails. 

Would  Members  be  against  that?  It  is 
like  being  again-st  motherhood  and  for 
.sin. 

Ill  spite  of  these  renursts.  t;''ese  in-* 
creases  for  the  1974  budget  requests,  we 
arc  nctu'illy  recommending  $7  million 
less.  I  do  not  want  the  Members  to  think 
v.e  are  throwing  money  away.  We  are 
recommending  $7  million  less  for  general 
in"nt.->.l  health  programs,  and  $33  million 
l?ss  in  the  other  programs  than  the  com- 
mittee recommended  and  the  House  ap- 
proved in  Inst  years  bill.  V/e  cut  down. 
We  are  not  .shoveling  it  out.  We  cut  down 
on  the  ]r...t  year's  appropriation  bill 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  On  pnge  14  of  the  commit- 
tee report  there  is  a  table  on  mental 
hcThh  which  shows  a  reduction  of 
SG?fi  180.000  from  the  budget  request. 

Nov,-,  i.s  that  the  reduction  in  for- 
wanr!  funding? 

Mr.  FLOOO.  Forward  funding,  yes. 
Tliat  i.s  exactly  what  it  is.  I  mentioned 
that  tv.o  or  three  times.  Tliat  U  for  ob- 
ligations from  1975  through  1980. 
Mr.  QUIE.  197.5  through  1980? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  197.3  through  1980,  for- 
ward fiuidirig.  Tliat  is  your  phrase,  and 
that  is  a  correct  i  hrase.  That,  of  course. 
docs  not  move,  because  wc  believe  in  the 
annual  appropriation,  as  the  gentleman 
tuiows.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  trjing 
to  gel  a  picture  of  the  entire  biil. 

So  th?a  on  i.age  2  it  indicates  this  is 
i  ijill  in  the  amount  of  $164,352,000  over 
tiie  1974  estimate? 

Mr.  PTOOn.  No.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
gonileman  wa.=:  here  before  I  was  doing 
my  best  to  explai.^  it.  I  do  not  talk  very 
softly,  but  I  thought  I  made  it  verv  clear 
that  we  did  add  that.  The  ori-inaf  figure 
did  H'A  sho;,-  the  $036  million.  V.'e  did 
adjust  for  the  SG3G  million. 

So  the  gentleman  is  quite  ri  ht.  as  he 
usually  1':,  on  tiiis  point. 

Th-  !.ud"et  includes  the  $C3G  milli.on 
We  did  add  that  to  the  on'-inal  figure 
I  mentioned  that  twice,  I  will  say  to  my 
fnend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qt'it* . 

Mr.    QUIE.    Mr.    Chairman,   would    I 

Ijt  correct  in  .sayuc  that  tlu.s  U  actually 

a  bill  for  $1,900,000,000  over  the  budget? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Exactly.  I  have  only  .said 

that  three  tinici,  i.ow. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaiir.ian,  I  wanted  to 
make  it '  lear. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Ol  course,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect everything  to  be  understood,  but  I 
.shall  fy  to  mai-e  it,  elf  ar. 

Thi're  arc  two  other  major  ittm.s  in 
this  bill  for  Ilc.ilth  Services  and  Mental 
Health    Adniin;.,i.iation    and    here    the 


committee  was  simply  compelled  to  add 
funds  over  the  budget  request. 

What  are  they?  These  are  the  regional 
medical  programs,  the  RMP.  Those  are 
some  of  our  pet  prize  babies.  And  the 
Hill-Burton  grants,  I  will  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  they  are  for. 

Now,  in  the  budget  there  was  not  a 
dime  for  either  of  those  programs.  I 
think  that  most  Members  here  will  agree 
that  these  programs  .should  be  con- 
tinued, and  v.e  have  included  in  the  bill 
S197  million  for  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
»  grants  and  $31.9  million  for  the  regional 
medical  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  nothing  added 
,on.  This  docs  nothing  but  keep  them  go- 
ing at  exactly  the  .^ame  kvel.  They  do 
not  get  an  extra  dime:  they  are  left  just 
as  they  are. 

By  the  way,  that  is  $2':-  million  Ic^s, 
.$2' J  million,  and  vee  are  not  coming  in 
hero  V  ith  something  new,  using  a  shovel 
to  throw  more  in.  This  $2';.  million  less 
for  Hill -Burton  and  over  $50  million  less 
for  the  regional  medical  programs  that 
the  committee  recommended  and  that 
the  House  approved  last  year. 

So  we  are  not  throwing  it  away.  This 
is  below  last  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  HealUi:  This  no 
one  would  believe.  It  proposes  increases 
for  the  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  and  decreases  in  re- 
search funds  for  all  other  luolitutes. 
Every  other  Institute  was  cut,  no  matter 
what  it  was  for.  No  one  would  believe 
tliat.  If  we  .saw  that  in  the  movies,  v.e 
would  a:,k,  --How?"  Every  other  one  veas 
cut. 

Now.  hear  this;  The  budget  v.a-  pro- 
po.scd  to  p.roude  a  phaseout  of  all  the 
trauiing  programs.  These  iirograms  had 
been  the  vehicle  over  the  year-;  for  iiro- 
ducing  the  sci  >niists  to  carry  out  ell  of 
our  national  biomedical  rc.eareh  pro- 
tuams.  No  one  would  boli' ve  it.  Our 
committee  went  into  this  proposal,  be- 
cause we  could  not  believe  it.  Wc  went 
into  this  page  after  page,  day  after  day, 
witness  after  witness. 

We  as'.ied,  "Are  you  out  of  yoj.r  mind? 
Wliol  IS  going  on  here?" 

We  could  not  believe  it.  They  told  us. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  these  budget 
lUTjiicsoIs  are  unwi  -c  and  simply  not  sun- 
ported  by  any  fe.ctual   info'-mation  v.e 
rc"f  ivcxl. 

V/p  cou'd  not  act  favor.-.hlv  on  th  it. 
Fur'h'i'imr.re.  we  belir-ve — and  we  think 
IheT'Tt^^bersdo.  too  -thot  it  isimportont 
to  Hod  the  causes  of.  and  the  fines  for. 
all  rii.<;eis'  ;  viu'h  afliii-t  mankind,  not 
just  cancer  and  heart  disease.  And  who 
has  got  a  better  right  to  t.olk  ah^nt  'an- 
crr  than  I  do? 

S'-me  of  yen  oldtinieis  r-^m'-mbcr  11 
ye-rs  ago  I  vr^n  cp'--r;itf  d  on  for  cancer  of 
the  stomocli  and  e.'-o;jhogus,  and  now  I 
have  half  a  stomach  and  mc.st  nf  the 
er.ophofois  is  gone.  I  am  e:-:hibit  A.  .Just 
look  :'t  this.  I  v.-.s  dead  11  ytavs  ago. 

Do  not  let  Ihrm  kid  you.  but  these 
pc()))le  need  help.  So^I  know  vhot  I  am 
taikmg  about.  I  am  no  special  pleader. 

We  have  therefore  adrlcd  a  total  of 
.T.:^:jO.'1',0.f/)0  over  the  budget  for  the  NIH 
research  inslitutt.'.;.  What  is  tli:it  l(jr?  it  is 
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designed  to  restore  the  research  and 
tr,^ining  programs.  For  what?  An  add  on? 
All  we  are  doing  is  putting  the  money 
b  'ck  so  they  can  operate  at  the  same  level 
they  did  in  1972.  Is  that  not  great?  It 
is  all  we  are  doing.  We  are  just  giving 
them  what  they  had  in  '72. 

And.  by  the  way.  what  about  inflation? 
Did  you  ever  hear  about  that?  We  are 
giving  them  money  at  the  1972  level, 
but  they  are  not  getting  even  the  1972 
level,  if  you  figure  the  inflation  of  10 
percent  for  all  research  in  sciences. 

Do  not  ccme  down  here  and  tell  this 
committee  we  are  throwing  your  money 
out  the  window  like  banana  peels.  It  is 
jast  not  so.  Special  research  and  train- 
ing is  vital  for  our  continuing  the  ad- 
.vance  of  this' relentless,  unending  strug- 
gle against  disease.  We  would  be  mightv 
shortsighted  to  restrict  or  eliminate  such 
programs  when  man  is  now  on  the  brink 
of  major  discoveries  in  the  life-saving 
sciences  which  are  essential  to  all  of  us, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

There  is  another  place  where  a  dras- 
tic cutback  is  proposed,  in  the  training 
of  the  various  types  of  health  manpower. 
To  train  the  various  types  of  health  man- 
power. Ah.  I  cannot  see  it.  In  effect  what 
happened?  The  budget  proposed  to  con- 
tinue Federal  support  only  for  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy  and  a  phase- 
out  and  a  reduction  in  support  for  all 
other  types  of  health  manpower  train- 
ing. 

For  health  professions  and  nursing. 
One  thing  I  learned  in  the  hospital  is 
never  turn  your  back  on  a  nurse  or  you 
are  cut  of  your  mi'-.d.  Do  you  know  wh.at 
I  mean?  Never  turn  your  back  on  a  nurse. 
Well,  they  cut  them  out. 

■Veterinary  medicine.  I  cannot  tell  one 
end  of  a  horse  from  another,  but  1  know 
you  do  not  do  that.  Optometry,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  all  public  health,  allied 
health.  Out. 

And  this  proposal  produced  a  storm 
of  protest  all  over  the  ration.  You  ought 
to  knov.-.  I  am  telling  you?  Ycu  are  get- 
ting it.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  Member 
in  this  room  v.lio  has  not  received  all 
kinds  of  cemmunieations  of  protect  on 
this. 

After  examining  the  proi)osal  very 
carefully,  and  wc  went  into  this  one.  oh. 
boy.  from  the  Federal  Governmcni  v.  it- 
nes.ses  and  all  outside  organizations  and 
peo!)lc  we  asked  in  to  be  sure,  wc  con- 
cluded that  we  have  to  provide  suITicient 
funds  in  the  bill  to  restore  the  cuts  pro- 
po.sed  in  the  budget  for  those  items. 

This  nation  must  not  turn  away  from 
its  responsibilities  here.  There  must  be 
continuing  Federal  support  for  a  wide 
range  of  medical  and  iiaramcdics— I  am 
a  nut  on  paramedics:  ail  you  guys  in  the 
service  will  leiueiiiber  the  parajiicdics. 
although  they  called  them  dillerent 
names — in  orcicr  to  utili.x'  tlie  resources 
_^\e  have  in  behalf  cf  a  healthier  iieoiile. 
This  resulted  in  an  increa.^e  of  $324.6(50.- 
000  over  the  budget. 

Listen  ag.ain.  If  you  think  we  are  goini; 
h  lywne,  the  answer  is  no.  The  bill  is  still 
$;{1, 787.000  below  the  1973  appropriation 
for  the  same  programs.   " 

Do  not  tell  me  we  are  throwing,  your 
money  out  the  window,  it  io  below'  that  of 


last  year  by  over  $31  million.  For  the  edu- 
cational programs,  we  recommend  a  total 
of  $6,164,411,000  for  education  programs. 
That  is  $892  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest: $92.42  million — now,  watch  this — 
$92.42  million  below  the  comparable  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1973,  nearly 
$100  million  below  last  year. 

Do  you  think  that  v.-e  are  careless  and 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on?  Are  we 
throwing  the  money  away?  We  are  SI 00 
million  below — we  are  watching  those 
bucks. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  the.se 
education  jn-oposals  gave  us  a  veiy  spe- 
cial problem,  a  very  special  problem.  The 
budget  proposed  -another  gimmick.  It 
proposed  a  con.solidation  of  a  series  of 
categorical  programs,  line  items,  for  the 
support  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Hear  this:  Vocational  educa- 
tion, education  for  the  handicapped. 
adult  education,  a  big  thing  now.  just 
jiull  them  into  a  block  grant — now,  watch 
this,  watcii  the  catch  in  this — to  be 
known  as  sjieeial  education  re',  enue  shar- 
ing, not  just  that  old  guy.  th.ot  poor, 
worn-out.  motheaten  program  of  revenue 
sharing  that  is  getting  no  place  in  Con- 
gress. Not  just  that.  no.  This  is  all  dressed 

The  1974  budget  included  $2,527,366,- 
000  for  education  revenue  sharing.  One 
cannot  be  against  that,  can  one?  Edu- 
cation revenue  sharing.  Boy.  what  a  title. 
The  education  program  as  they  suggest 
th?y  reploced — .see  what  it  did,  the  re- 
placement has  added  up.  $3,045.  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $3,466  million 
for  1973.  That  is  w.hat  it  replaced,  this 
big  deal. 

That  menns  what?  It  means  the  educa- 
tion rc\'enuc  sharing  proposal  represents 
a  cutback  of  half  a  billion  dollars  below 
the  1972  \}v\.  and  nearly  $1  billion  from 
the  1973  bill.  That  is  what  it  means.  That 
is  a  pretty  curious  u--e  of  the  term  "reve- 
nue sharing"  as  a  means  to  reduce  the 
commitment  to  the  educationel  needs  of 
the  people. 

Education  rn-cnue  shnong.  by  the  way, 
reouires  new  legislotive  autliority.  It  cer- 
tainly shou'd  come  as  no  surprise  to  any- 
bodv  in  this  room  that  the  proposal  by 
the  administration  of  revenue  sharing 
h  's  simply  no  place  in  the  budcet. 

Most  rensonahle  iieoPle  v.otild  welcome 
a  con.sohda'ion  of  the  hundreds  of  sepa- 
rate i^rograms  for  which  we  now  moke 
atipropriations  each  year.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  Wo  a'n-ce  with  tlv^t. 
Bu»  there  is  simnlv  no  stin'^ort  for  a  cut- 
back of  on'^-hilf  to  $1  bi'Iion  in  Federal 
Aii  to  Elementaiy  and  Secondary 
Edu  ■^♦ion. 

Wo  ha\'e  iii'^'^uded  ai'i'ropri  >tions  in  the 
bill  to  co"t!nue  the  various  program^: 
V  hi"h  would  hove  been  reiilacrd  bv  this 
edu"'tion  revenue  sharing.  The  annro- 
nria<io;i  recommended  in  th.e  bill  for 
these  proer^ms  repres'iUs  an  increase  of 
S7ii8  168.000  over  the  budget  or  about 
$:'50  mi'li'^n  more  thin  the  fi.-oal  1972 
ap'-ieopiiation. 

But  the  two  m  ijor  inei-'^  s>v<;  over  1'172 
are  $215.5  million  for  title  I.  the  Flo- 
iiuiitaiv  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
and  $50  million  for  the  basic  State  grants 
lor  vocational  education. 


These  are,  by  the  way,  the  r mounts 
provided  in  the  1973  appropii  ition  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House — the  sam.e 
amounts.  There  is  no  big  deal  about  it. 
They  are  the  same  amounts, 
i  We  belieu.'  that  these  increases  are  es- 
r*sential.  Ar(f  my  friends,  the  southerners, 
listening?  "Damyankee"  is  one  word: 
I  know  that,  but  I  am  not  "Damyankee:  " 
I  am  a  plain  Yankee.  I  was  rai.-;ed  in  St. 
Augustme.  Fla. 

The  1970  eensas  will  be  used  as  the 
ba.sis  for  the  distribution  of  these  iunds 
among  tlie  States  for  fi-cal  year  1974. 
Listen  to  tins.  If  we  do  not  provide  thee 
increased  funds  for  these  in-ograms.  we 
must  do  one  of  two  things.  We  must 
either  give  no  recognization  to  the  popu- 
lation shilts  winch  occurred  in  the  10 
years  between  the  1960  and  the  1970 
ccn.'us.  or  we  mu^t  make  drastic  cuts  in 
the  allocations  of  the  States.  How  do  you 
like  that?  That  is  where  we  are. 

We  believe.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  th.'t  tlie 
1070  census  mu-t  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  allocation  of  funds.  There  is  no 
snuAwk  about  that.  On  the  other  han*^. 
we  know  it  would  be  both  unfair  and  un- 
lealisiic  to  expect  States  like  Alabama 
and  Mi.':si^sipin — rem.mber  Alabama? 
Oh.  you  do  reme:nber  that:  all  right. 
Th2y  did  take  a  be.ning.  Th?y  did  lo.-e 
over  50  percent  of  thci.'  previous  alloca- 
tions. Thai  is  not  tight  in  anv  Lnguage. 

Wc.  therefore,  jwovldc  tlic  increa.-e  of 
$50  million  m  the  bill  for  \  oeati.nal  edu- 
cation, ba.-ic  State  giants,  and  an  m- 
crea.-,e  of  $212  5  million  for  title  I.  In  ad- 
dition for  title  I  gr.mt^.  we  bclie\e  it  is 
n?c?ssary  to  include  l:gi-lative  Lnguage 
in  the  bill  providing  thot  no  State  al- 
location shall  be  l^ss  than  received  m 
ll<;crl  year  1972.  In  this  way  we  have 
/=ought  to  meet  our  dual  rcsponsililiti.s 
to  make  Federal  funding  more  respcn- 
Mv?  to  the  population  increase  in  some 
States,  while  preventing  sudden  .•=hatter- 
incT  ctit<;  in  existing  proprnm-  in  others. 

Mr.  QUIFMr.  Chairman,  will  tiie  gcn- 
tlnian  \  icld  » 

Mr.  FLOOD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  ^Tlnnesot^. 

Mr  QUIE.  1  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  question  I  wonted  to  raise  wa^  his 
deci-ion  to  iicld  evervone  harmless 

Mr.  FLOOD  Hold  harmless  is  \cur 
phra-e 

Mr.  QUIE  As  of  1972.  In  1973.  the  total 
exi-endii tires  for  title  I  were  the  same 
am-^iint  as  1972 

Me.  FLOOD  This  could  be. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  the  impact  of  the 
change-^  m  iieiinil.uion  came  to  bear  bc- 
cau>e  .^FDC  d  ita  is  al.so  utili.'ed  In  some 
States  a  dramatic  roducion  in  the  num- 
ber of  ijoor  children  between  li'CO  and 
1970  occurred,  these  Stages  received  'lie 
begintnng  of  their  reduction  in  197;? 
Now  the  gent  Ionian  is  going  to  bring  them 
ba'-k  xwi  to  the  1972  level  again  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  why'' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Wo  are  going  to  bring 
Slates  back  uu  to  at  leat  the  1972  le-.oi. 
but  I  know  the  gonllem.'.n  knows — and 
I  know  that  ho  knows  tliat  I  know  th.it 
he  knows-what  will  liappen.  and  Ihoy 
had  bettor.  bO(  atiso  Ihi,-;  is  where  tlieir 
friends  lU'o.  beginning  with  me.  and  they 
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would  not  do  anything  like  that,  espe- 
cliiMy  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■uiU  the 
f-'cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.   KAZEN.   I   appreciate   what  the 
committee  did  in  this  provision. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  should. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU  let 
me.  I  will  cc-'mmend  hiin  tor  doing  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Great.  Louder,  ple;iie. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  that.  But  my  question  is  this: 
Is  it  intended  by  this  legislation  that  the 
amount  that  goes  to  the  States  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  locil  districts? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  answer,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  is  "yes."  That  is  the  In- 
tent and  the  purpose.  Of  course,  if  you 
know  Suzie  hke  I  know  Su7ie — I  was 
assistant  attorney  general  in  Penn.syl- 
vania  for  5  years.  If  you  know  State  gov- 
ernment like  I  know  State  government, 
you  go  on  from  there. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  is  what  we  are  wor- 
rying about — our  individual  school  dis- 
tricts getting  not  le.ss  than  the  amoimt 
they  received  last  year. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  We  hope  the  gentleman 
gets  his  hope.* 

Ml,  KAZEN.  This  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  just  said  that  four 
times. 

Mr.  QUIE.  ATr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t'entleinan  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh  yes,  I  remember,  yes. 
I  jicld. 

Mr.  QUIE.  A^  I  read  the  bill,  the  State 
will  b3  held  harmless  in  its  aggregate 
but  tiiere  is  no  liold  harmless  for  tlie 
.sciiool  di.Uiicts  and  so  the  school  dis- 
tricts that  have  Ind  a  shift  in  populatiLin 
uill  reaii<;e  th  ■  impact  of  tliat  change  in 
population  due  to  the  1970  CCU.-5U-. 

Mr.  FLOOD  This  is  m  part  tiue  and 
I  ^o  tiuouJih  thi,  all  tlio  tinvj.  Tin  gen- 
tleman is  half  riglit  and  half  wrong, 
Lcei-!ation  is  th?  art  of  compivmi^e. 
That  is  only  partly  tiu".  .»\s  a  maUer  of 
fact  tlie  ge:  tleman  f.om  Minnesota 
stated  there  v  ill  bo  a  Stut  ,>  1-  old  ha-  mless 
in  19  74.  C:!tain;y  the  rule  of  reason 
cnould  pre\a:l  th'ere  It  could  depend  on 
v.hat  ii  djnc  in  th?  Slate  capilol  in  thjse 
cases  W'lere  the  State  has  di.scret;on. 

Mr.  QUIE  But  the  St  tie  D-.partments 
cf  i.:ducatnn  havr  no  voice  in  the  amount 
of  money  that  v.ill  go  to  each  school  dis- 
tiict  Thry  havj  o!:Iy  pa  sed  on  the  title 
I  iji'jjcc*.  \  iiot'i'-T  it  i";  acceptable  or  not. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  man  on  our  .-iubcom- 
rrattee  -.v.io  h^-;  forcotten  more  on  this 
than  I  think  any  of  tin  rest  of  ir.  know 
is  the  Pcnt'ern'^'i  from  To. -a  'Mr.  SMiTff) 

!I-.  S^^f'"^:!  of  lo-'-a.  :ir.  Chnirm-n. 
th::  '.:^:.iyi  ro  va"  v.iitren  in  the  v..-y  it 
ap7>ear,  for  a  p;»iticular  rr;a.son.  It  .'.uyo; 

T..»  .ri'.'-  *•>  1  ,'.a!  a::cir-ie3  v.i'-lila  tJ.at. 
:->•-"-■  e  il.i!;  :»',*.  I^p  ltv=;  ih.-ji  r-u'.h  amouM;.-! 
?.-,  f-.r..  mu-i".  ?.va.l2b:':  f  r  th.-':  jjiirpo:;-;  for 
/:-';i!  •f:T  1''72. 

Mr  FLOOIJ.  B  ii  ih„l  ve  cannot  cfin- 
trol    I  UiiuK.  they  know  iijw  to  do  it. 

Now,  iin' actjd  aieas.  Did  ine  Mem- 
bers ever  hear  about  that?  Here  is  a 
:,afjrcd  cow  if  ever  tlicre  \:^:i  u  .af  red 


cow.  Congress  has  provided  funds  for  68 
percent  of  the  entitlement  for  the  B 
kids  and  90  jjercent  of  the  entitlement 
for  the  A  kids  and  then  100-pcrcent  en- 
titlement for  kids  in  those  programs 
whe::e  they  con-stilute  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  .<chool  enrollment.  That  is  exactly 
what  ve  did  before.  I  do  not  tliink  any- 
body can  argue  i;bout  that. 

There  is  someth.n.:,'  else  the  Members 
will  not  believe.  Do  tiie  Members  know 
what  the  budget  proposed  for  libraries? 
It  iiroiJo.^cci  ab.-olutc!y  no  fiind-  for  ds- 
.sistance  to  libraries.  It  provided  not  a 
dime  for  libraries.  But  we  aie  recom- 
mending S176.209.000.  whieh  is  the  same 
amount  as  tlie  1972  a:)propriations.  We 
are  putting  back  the  funds.  We  felt  this 
budgcta:-y  provision,  or  kuk  of  one, 
showed  no  proper  apiireciation  for  the 
role  of  the  public  libraries  in  the  N.i- 
tion's  commu:uties  tod.iy.  The  libraries 
have  become  something  more  than  de- 
positories tor  a  great  many  dusty  books. 
Thev  are  increasingly  involved  m  the 
total  education  and  cultural  li.e  of  the 
entire  co.mrnunitv.  The  librarie-  perform 
an  ex'^andmg  role  today.  We  arc  jiutting 
the  money  back.  It  was  cut  out. 

There  arc  many  other  things  in  the  bill, 
but  I  do  not  i-itend  to  di-cuss  them  all. 
But  there  is  one  we  might  touch  upon, 
which  IS  the  student  assistance  nrosrams 
under  the  appro'-rlation  for  higher  edu- 
cation. We  have  heard  a  p,ieat  de;il  about 
that.  We  studied  this,  as  we  did  Inst  year 
and  in  th2  urgent  suiipl^mentnl  bill  this 
year.  We  staved  within  the  total  bud  ;et 
request  for  the  saident  assi  tance  pro- 
grams. But  wh.it  did  we  do?  We  chan'ted 
the  di  tnbution  of  the  budget  requests, 
so  that  educational  opportunity  grants, 
work  study  and  national  student  loans 
will  be  continued  pt  the  current  level 
and  the  remainder  will  be  used  for  the 
baric  opportunity  program.  Never  v.as 
there  a  greater  need,  we  think,  for  wo-  th- 
ily  moiiv.-itcd  students  to  attain  the  l-vel 
of  educa'iion  of  which  they  are  ca-able. 
Tii.^t  i;  in  the  very  bc^t  American 
trnditi-on. 

The  amounts  can  be  found  on  page  59 
of  the  report.  We  continued  those  pro- 
gmm  levels.  We  re:hned  the  priorities 
submitted  in  the  budget.  We  think  we 
know  ;,omeihing  about  this  matter  too. 

With  re  p'jcl  lo  the  OfTno  oi  E  ■--romic 
Oijportunity,  we  have  included  funds  in 
the  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Offu  e  of 
Economic  Opiiortunity  for  cnoihcr  year, 
to  Jun"  30.  1074.  :  i  d  '"  'r.nii-n-.  F'dcrai 
supnoit  for  the  Cornmunitv  Action  a';cn- 
cies  throu'  h  June  30.  1974.  I  think  the 
mtijoiily  of  the  Member.?  are  goin.*^  to 
a'-roc  v.i  h  'hi-.  vIki'".':.-  ih"  m-ri's  find 
deficiencies  muilit  be— and  there  cer- 
l  in'v  are  deficiencies. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch.ur  informs 
the  genllcm.r  n  from  Pennoylvania  that 
he  hns  2\j  min'nes  rr.n  i-.i"-;  ol  his 
hour. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  have  an  hour  :  nd  a 
h^iif.  Mr.  Clviirnnn. 

Tlie  CfTATPMAN  Th?  fontleman  can 
only  consume  one  hour  of  his  hour  and 
a  hrlf  at  this  tnne.  'Ihe  geiiHe.m'n  hi'.s 
2\:;  nii.'iu'es  rcmLiinin:c. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Now,  we  have  extended 
th'-e  activitic;  throu'ih  June  30,  1974. 
We  cCi thinly  object   to  tiny   ;illemj)t   to 


have  these  units  clo-ed  down  unilaterally 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  absolutely  tmacceptable. 

We  know  there  are  some  deficier.cies, 
and  we  have  apflroved  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  transfer  of  the  OEO  to  the 
depart  nents,  certain  of  them  to  HEW. 
Many  of  these  positioiis  should  be  in 
HEW.  many  should  be  in  Labor.  They 
should  never  have  been  in  OEO  in  the 
first  place.  Wc  agree  v.ith  that.  But,  we 
do  not  a.gree  to  have  OEO  shut  down 
unilaterally, 

Wj  do  not  apynove  withdrawal  of 
fiinds  then  for  the  community  action 
programs  under  any  circumstances. 

We  do  believe  that  a  very  serious  re- 
view of  the  poverty  program  is  in  order; 
absolutely.  We  do  not  neccs-vaiily  endorse 
its  continuation  in  its  present  form  for- 
ever. Tire  patient  must  be  kept  alive 
while  lie  is  on  the  examining  table.  We 
think  the  patient  needs  a  phy.=ician,  not 
an  underl^aker.  That  is  the  way  to  do 
this. 

Our  report  states  that  we  believe  that 
a  solution  of  this  question  on  the  OEO 
must  be  one  which  is  acceptable  both 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 
In  keeping  with  our  American  heritage, 
this  Government  is  based  upon  a  division 
of  powers.  It  is  an  ideal  pretty  badly 
neglected  in  recent  years,  but  I  suggest 
it  is  likely  to  come  to  life  again  pretty 
quickly.  Let  us  step  forward  with  this 
verv  bi't  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  note:  This  is 
the  first  time  since  1952  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  has  been  on  the  floor 
without  the  presence  of  Bob  Moyer.  Bob 
retired  in  February  after  21  years  as 
.senior  staff  assistant  to  our  .'ubconmiiL- 
tce  on  Labor-HEW. 

He  Iniilt  a  sohd  lecord.  For  years  tlie 
."^ubcoii.niittee  and  indeed  the  commit- 
toe  depended  upon  him.  And  we  miss 
him.  F>-)b  is  a  man  of  founciless  energy 
tmd  ahiliiics.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
t'v.ank  him  publicly  for  his  great  service 
to  me  p?r.;onally  down  throu/5h  these 
years  and  to  all  members  cf  thp  ciir.mit- 
tec  and  the  Hou.~e,  and  to  wi.-h  h^-alth 
r.vd  h->!>i  iners  to  him  und  his  family  in 
re'irement 

Mr.  i\LMIO.\'.  Mr.  Chair nia'-s,  v,  ill  the 
genticmnn  ji.-'ld  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .'.idd 
to  Ihc  di-tinguisiicd  chaiiman  of  th.e 
full  CommiUco  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr,  J."A;ro:.i, 
f-.  ■  :i  nij-v.ites. 

?T'-.  MAHOA^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thitik 
it  vry  ap.oro!>ria'3  that  the  dirtin- 
fT'tJ'h'd  chairman  of  this  ru\Tom:ni'tc  •, 
who  ha,  so  bri'lian'Iy  presented  this 
1  i'l,  :  hould  in  the  clo-'n-r  moment.s  of 
his  di  fi;.'^' i on  mention  Bib  Mover,  who' 
fir  so  many  years  servfd  s-d  fpi^if-illy 
and  clficicntly  the  Comm:''ec  on  Ap- 
rroprintion".  ,i:-;d  cspcially  this  siib-^ 
cmmi^tcc.  ^ 

I  am  sure  Mr.  M  rt:rr,.  tin^r-nnkins 
miio'i'v  mrmler  of  the  subrompntlec, 
v.  ni^d  like  to  share  ii  thc.'ic  fxniinietit';. 

T  yi  Id  to  Mr.  ^flcfl:,I.. 

Mr.  MICIir.f;.  TvTr.  rhuiiCaui,  I  :.;j- 
l-r  '•■iu!';  the  fiiairmtai  yivluiu;'    to  me. 

Of  cjur.,e,  it  v.oiild  iiave  beta  my  in- 
to;'ti-iii  liuiiii-;  the  time  allotted  to  me  to 
•  Midui,-,e    lully    and    wholeheai  ledly    the 
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remarks  made  by  my  good  friead  f;-om 
•  jPc:in-ylvania  'Mr.  Flooi)". 

We  have  heard  fi'om  Mr.  Mo^■er  siib- 
.setiu-'^nt  to  hi,  having  retired,  and  he  is 
en.'oying  him;elf  very  much. 

We  do  .miss  him.  but  as  the  chairman 
very  well  knows,  ve  have  some  new  re- 
llacements  for  Mr.  Mover,  due  to  the 
chairman's  foresight,  and  v,-e  do  ap- 
preciate the  mr^nncr  in  which  thr  y  han- 
dle their  dutic-.  We  have  a  c'ompetent 
••'.afT  made  up  of  people  who  have  to  do 
•so  mnch  to  .-^ho'c  us  up. 

Mr.  M.AHON  Mr.  Chair.man.  T  am  sure 
the  scntlemah  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
gentleman  from  Tllinois.  .nnd  myself  h.vVe 
.spoken  th.e  scntimoii's  of  all  the  member.s 
of  the  subcommitttie  with  repaid  to  B-.b. 

Mr.  NATCHFR.  Mr.  Chaii-men.  will 
thf'  gentletULin  yield  me  sotne  time? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairm.m.  I  yield-. 5 
niinules  to  the  genMen.nn  from  Kentticky 
<Mr.  Natche?. '. 

Mr.  NATCH.UR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  my  chairmari,  the  di.'^tinr.njished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Flooo>. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Ch.iirnnn..  the  prcp- 
.nration  of  tiiis  bill  hns  been  no  ea.'^y  task. 
It  embodies  the  con.idered  judgment  oL 
the  fvll  committee,  formed  in  the  light  of 
cur  knowledge  and  cxperie:ice.  anti 
mindful  of  the  challenging  words  of  the 
great  Charles  DeGaulle: 

Wii.nt  o'licr  Kafiifaetlon  ciiii  be  sont,lit, 
oiiif  ynu   liiivo  coiiiroii'.fd  history? 

True,  the  cost  is  high.  This  i.  no  place 
for  cost  cutting.  We  btlieve  the  cost  i^ 
justifitd  a.s  a  balancixl  apprais.U  of  re- 
sources and  a  resiJon.se  to  nec^s:  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  detil  lealistieaily  witii 
many  social  and  economic  issues  at  .stake 
in  a  bold,  statesmanhke  way. 

We  propose  liere  no  unicali.->tic  or 
Utopian  program,  but  rather  one  which 
buiid.s  intelligently  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  -for  the  future  of  the 
Ne.tion. 

I  iiave  alluded  to  the  co;:t,  In  truth,  the 
real  question  is  not  cati  we  afford  it.  but 
can  we  afford— dare  we  afford— not  to 
enact  the  provisions  in  this  bill?  We  act 
on  behalf  of  the  Netion  and  its  people. 

I  renumber  that  Beh  Johnson  wrote 
that— 

Calnmnii-.s  are  an  ^-.vcied  be."t  \vi;Ii  ."^ilenro. 

In  this  instance  the  record  sjieaks  for 
itself. 

I  will  say  this  to  those  who  would  in- 
dulge ill  false  econoniy  at  the  expense  of 
human  and  humane  values,  to  those 
whose  narrow  vision  or  whose  loyalties  to 
.special  interests  may  lead  them  to  mi- 
ravel  the  conscious  dedication  and  hard 
work  which  have  gone  into  this  bill,  bv 
evcr.vonc  In  the  great  words  of  Clive: 

C-.o!illL-in.'ii,  I  .s-,iiid  n-toiii.hod  h:  iiiv  own 
inoi'erul  lou  ! 

Well,  WC  believe  that  the  fundjmcnlnl 
corccrns  of  this  bill  reflect  a  common 
vision  of  a  bettt  r,  a  stronger,  a  healthier, 
a  more  creative  America  in  which  every 
hum;ni  being  will  be  able  to  live  witii 
di.'.nity  and  to  rciili/e  his  or  her  fullesi. 
G(-d-given  potential. 

The  great  Hebrew  .seer  wrote: 

Wlicre  there  Is  no  vi-.ii)ii  ilip  people  pensh 

Mr.  Chiiirman.  we  commend  this  bill 
Jis  a  stei'  to',\;M(i  lli;it  visjiin  of  .■Xmertea. 


Amid  tlip  peril  of  imrertnln  wars  iv^d)  ?:\\\ 
ahead,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  :.Ir.  Chaiiiiian,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  good  chairman,  the 
genthman  from  Pem^';ylvallia.  D.\n 
F1.COC,  ha.;,  of  coi;r:-c,  very  eloquently  and 
drjm.ilicjJly  e:-;pkuncd  the  bill  as  he  sees 
it. 

This  i.s,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  anolliir  wiicpi.i.i^  big  bill  be- 
fore us  this  ailcrnoon.  The  total  budect 
authority  for  the  Depart ment.<;  of  Labor 
and  Flealth.  Education,  and  Welfare 
comes  to  SI  13  billion  plus,  and  tliis  fig- 
ure, of  course,  includes  the  tru.st  funds 
and  other  permanent  a^joror^riation's. 

The  gentleman  from  Penn.s.' Iv:  n;a 
'Mr.  FiooD)  made  mention  of  the  Ji  :  al 
year  1973  amcmnts  provided  in  the  cor.- 
tinuing  resolution,  pius  tlie  ;  uj-plemental 
api'ropriation  bills  fo;-  jjro' i-.  ms  fimded 
in  tnis  bill  for  fi  cr.l  year  1974.  a  total  of 
c-'.5  billion.  We  are  at  tually  snending, 
however,  in  the  currc.it  fiscal  ye.ir  1973. 
at  a  level  SI. 8  billion  b.  low  the  level  ap- 
propriated the  ijast  year. 

The  administration  has  been  critiri.-ed 
for  .siK-nding  at  a  level  considerably  un- 
der wluit  was  apiaopriated,  but  that  Is 
the  administration's  preroualive.  It  has 
been  that  way  ever  since  Jeifer.son's 
time.  I  do  not  aeree  with  all  the  choices 
for  redue-tions,  but  if  no  restraint  was 
behig  exercised  bv  tiic  administration 
our  current  pio.ieeted  deficit  ol  S17.8  bil- 
lion as  we  cluse  the  booiis  in  a  few  day.s 
on  Jtuie  30  would  be  closer  to  $25  biiiion. 
as  was  e.siim.ited  last  January. 

We  .iitst  c.nnot  "o  on  hke  this  Inc'ef- 
initclv  unle-s  we  face  up  to  the  pro.spccts 
Oi  rai.-in-  additional  revenue  by  way  of 
an  increa.ie  in  taxes  to  pay  lor  all  tiiesc 
".^oodles"  wc  want  to  btsicw  upon  the 
American  public. 

The  fieures  in  this  bill  are  .so  a.stro- 
ncr.icel  at  tinv.'s  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  tlic  average  member  to  grasp  what 
these  comparable  fit:urcs  actually  mean. 
We  cannot  take  the  total  figures  thi.s 
.\ear.  match  them  again.'-t  last  year's, 
and  take  any  measure  of  comfort  in  the 
overall  figure  for  several  rea.sons. 

Mr.  Chairman  m  la.st  year's  bill,  there 
was  the  fi.eure  of  $1,250,003  for  emer- 
gency cmeloyment.  and  we  have  no 
money  hi  the  bill  this  year  for  that  item. 
because  unemployment  has  deehned. 

We  have  deferred  fimding  any  acti\i- 
ties  in  the  manr>ower  training  program 
since  only  half  of  them  are  authorized 
and  the  i.ssue  of  revenue  sharing  to 
cover  these  activities  is  currently  before 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ThcM-  programs  which  ve  will  have  lo 
fund  one  way  or  anotlicr,  will  come  to 
ffomethinp  like  $1,310,000,000  when  wo 
e-n  aiound  to  doing  it  iu  a  supi^lemeiital 
bill. 

The  bill  al.-o  calls  for  a  $110  millirn 
reduction  in  Federal  unemplovment 
beneiits.  and  another  $120  million  for 
rcdiiction  in  ad\anccs  for  extended  un- 
employment benefits,  T!iis  comes  about 
because  nf  the  improvement  in  the  em- 
pl'i.Mnent  verstis  im"mrloymcnt  Pcurcs. 
and  I  hope  our  current  e^^tunates  >fand 
up 

Fine.lly.  un«er  the  social  and  rehalMli- 
i,.iui:i    ser\iivs   liaving   to  do   with   the 


"Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  wc  have 
deferred  the  fundins  of  another  $70ri 
mi'hon.  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  whilp  we  are  on  tho 
.-u'o.lect  of  these  big  figures,  let  me  draw 
the  imriiculav  attention  of  the  Memhers 
to  the  rerittction  of  a  billion,  sixty-seven 
and  rcme-odd  million  dollars  in  the  item 
of  grants  to  the  States  for  public  a-;- 
si'lanee.  That  fit::;re  is  more  than  ofT>ot 
by  an  increa.se  of  S2  134.000.000  plus  foi' 
'~ii;\olemfntal  secuiity  incom'^  as  a  ic- 
.sult  of  the  social  .v-eurity  amendments 
ena' ted  last  year.  That  prog; am  will  h". 
taknig  effect  Jmusry  1.  1974.  u  ic- 
phi'es.  a<=  we  all  k\\o\:.  the  exi-.tin?  A'XJ 
program  for  the  aged,  the  blLnd  and  th-- 
disabled,  and  it  is  admn;  :tcrc  i  by  th.- 
States  and  locah'ip-.. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ui  the  next  fi.scal  yea; 
payments  v.  iff  be  made  to  r-n  average  01 
5-200.000  recioients  for  one-half  of  the 
year.  To  cover  the  administrative  cost< 
associated  with  the  nev.-  progiam.  v  ■ 
ha\e  an  inciease  in  this  bill  of  S244  m:i 
lion  plus  over  1973  to  reimLuese  the 
tru.i  funds  for  costs  mcurrtd  in  ih-^ 
fi.scal  year  1974.  This  is  a  co.st.  I  would 
remind  the  committee,  that  has  here- 
tofore 'oecn  shared  equahy  between  th.- 
State.->  and  the  Pedeial  Government. 

Now,  oecause  of  those  social  securu 
amendments  we  are  asbummg  the  fui. 
burden,  so  collectively  the  States  have 
roughly  or  will  have  this  next  year  an 
additional  quaitcr  of  a  billion"  dolla-- 
to  .sJer.d  for  other  )>urposes  rather  than 
lor  administration  01  this  particular 
progiam. 

For  tho.se  of  the  Members  interested 
in  Federal  employee  figures,  this  nev 
procrain  alone  requu-es  an  additional 
G  noo  Federal  employees,  making  a  totn'. 
of  15000  hivolvcd  in  the  new  progr^l;^ 
That  is  supjiosed  to  be  about  hah  tn. 
number  of  employees  currently  requireJ 
ito  administer  the  programs  liiroughov/ 
the  50  States. 

Over  and  above  this,  the  bill  include- 
ano.iier   $150  million   for  Federal  con- 
tributions to  Staters'  supplemental  pav- 
menis.  If  the  State  focLs  it  wants  to  pa- 
something   more,   the   Ftderal   Govtrn- 
ment  is  obliged  to  come  m  and  match  v 
and    here    we    aie    wuh    auuther    S15 
imllion. 

As  I  indicated.  Mr.  Chaini.an.  ii  do<. 
not  take  effect  until  January  1.  1974.  W 
will  not  have  any  standard  of  measure- 
ment imtil  a  year  from  now,  and  ma\b. 
beyond,  as  to  how  effeaive  tho.se  soei.-: 
•security  amendments,  which  we  enacie>i 
las:  year  to  lake  effect  January  1.  1974 
will  actualh  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  going  throui.".'. 
the  bill  and  making  my  own  points  wit/: 
respect  to  the  individual  items.  I  would 
hke  to  make  another  general  ponit  v. i;!i 
respect  to  the  .so-c;!lled  uncontroll.-.l-le 
items  in  thi.s  bill.  $19  S  billiai  fall  wiihie. 
this  category,  and  this  would  iiuiudc 
First,  grants  to  th.e  States  for  public  a.-- 
sistance.  iiuiuditig  medicaid,  pa>me:r- 
to  the  Soei.il  Seeurity  and  Railroad  Fa^- 
tirement  Trust  Fimds;  second.  uno;n- 
pIo.Mnent  compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  ex-.-ervicemen.  third.  Fed- 
eral workmen's  compcnsatiin  benefi;.- 
fourth,  sivcial  benefits  for  disabled  co.ii 
miner.'::  and  fifth,  the  new  supr^lement... 
■^Oiii;it\  iiic\vr:e  p;ogr.::n 
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Now.  I  am  going  to  go  through  our  bill  mezit  Service,  the  Unemployment  Insur- 


and  touch  on  each  line  item,  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  what  the  program  does 
and  the  amount  of  funding  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  funding 
levels  in  a  number  of  instances,  but  I 
will  make  those  particular  points  at  a 
later,  more  appropriate  moment. 

Starting  with  title  I  of  our  bill,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Admin- 
istration. Salaiies  and  Expenses,  the  first 
item  is  Planning.  Evaluation,  and  Re- 
search. 

MANCOWIR    .\DMI.NISiR.\TIC)N 
SALARIFS    AND    EXPFNsFS 

One.  Planning,  evaluation,  and  rc- 
.■^earch:  For  Federal  administration  of 
planning,  policy  development,  program 
analysis,  evaluation  and  review,  and  re- 
search and  development  of  the  Man- 
power Admini:  tration.  Request  included 
■55. 3  million  to  continue  OEO  research 
efforts  in  the  fields  of  manpower  train- 
mg  and  labor  force  participation. 

The  committee  rccou.mcnds  ,S5  587.000. 
the  budget  request. 

Two.  Manpower  iMogram  administra- 
tion: Has  primary  responsibility  for  as- 
sisting States  and  localities  in  the  devel- 
opment, direction,  and  delivery  of  various 
manpower  programs  designed  to  increase 
the  skills  and  employment  opportunities 
of  those  in  the  work  force.  Provides  plan- 
ning and  program  direction  for  assess- 
ment, outreach,  employability  training 
counselinp  testing,  job  placement,  and 
followup.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  improv- 
ing the  design  and  delivery  of  training 
services  to  the  luiemployed  and  under- 
employed. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  $19,907,- 
000.  the  budget  request. 

Three  Apprenticeship  services:  Em- 
ployers and  unions  are  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advisory  services  in 
developing  and  conducting  progiams  of 
apprenticeship  and  allied  industrial 
training. 

A.^sistancc  is  provided  to  about  120.000 
employers,  with  more  than  400.000  ap- 
prentices and  other  workers  participat- 
in:;  in  training  pro^rrams  during  the  year. 

The  committee  recommends  S7. 990. 000. 
tlie  budget  request. 

Four.  Unemployment  insurance  serv- 
ice: Provides  leadership  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  in  the  development  and 
administration  ol  their  unemployment 
msurance  laws. 

The  committee  ro.oir.mends  S32.T.000. 
the  bud!  et  request. 

Five.  Civil  rights  coinpliance:  This  of- 
fice was  esiablished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  insure  "that  no  person  on  the 
:  rounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in  *  *  • 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  pro.';ram  or  activity  rereivin-.;  federal 
financial  assistance."  and  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  manpower  programs 
that  may  result  from  violations  of  the 
\'j.e  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967.  and  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

The  committee  recommends  $109,000. 
the  bud.get  request. 

Six.  Executive  direction  and  manage- 
ment: Responsible  for  the  overall  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  US  Employ- 


ance  Service.  Job  Corps,  the  apprentice- 
ship service  and  the  regional  manpower 
administration  offices;  provides  admin- 
istrative and  management  services  and 
property  management:  provides  budg- 
etary, fiscal  management,  audit,  and  con- 
tract -services;  and  is  responsible  for  data 
systems  relating  to  program  perform- 
ance. 

The  committee  recommends  .S7. 114,000 
the  budget  request. 

MANPOWER  RI.vr.Nl.-F  SH\r,IS."G 

For  the  rea.sons  outlined  on  pages  7 
and  8  of  our  committee  report,  the  com- 
mittee has  deferred  consideration  of  this 
request  at  the  present  time. 

FFDKRAL  UNrMPLO VMENT  BFNEFFIS  AND 
ALLOWANCES 

Funds  are  allocated  to  the  States  for 
payment  of  unemployment  compensation 
to  eligible  former  Federal  employees  and 
cxscrvicemen,  and  for  trade  adjustment 
benefit  payments  and  allowances. 

The  committee  recommends  .S365.000,- 
000.  the  amount  of  the  budget  request. 

f  FDFRAL  r.RANTS  TO  .STATES  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

For  grants  uiJon  the  request  of  any 
State,  the  payment  of  rental  for  space 
made  available  to  such  State  in  lieu  of 
grants  for  such  purpo.^^cs.  and  for  grants 
authorized  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended.  This  approiniation  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  general  revenue  financ- 
ing for  State  employment  .service  re- 
sources used  to  serve  individuals  not  cov- 
ered by  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws. 

The  committee  recommends  $64,400.- 
000,  the  budget  request. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT    SEP.VICES    ADMINISTp  \  1  II  ,N 
SALARIES    AND   E.XPENSES 

Fii.st.  Libor-management  relations 
services:  Provides  a.ssistancc  to  unions 
emi)loyers.  employees,  and  Stnte  and 
local  governments,  including  special 
studies  and  analyses,  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  planninr;  for  work  force  ad- 
.lustments  as  they  v.ill  affect  labor-man- 
agement relations;  coorchnates  Federal 
action  i;i  particular  labor-management 
disputes:  and  carries  out  the  Depart- 
ments responsibilities  under  the  Urban 
Ma~s  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

The  committee  recommends  S94'j.n00. 
the  budget  request. 

Second.  Labor-mana.:,cincnt  polry  de- 
velopment: De\eloi)s  reco:nmendations 
on  labor-manascment  relations  matter.s. 
and  conducts  studies  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  pro';rams  pertaining  to  the 
Labor-Manat;ement  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act.  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  and  Federal  labor 
relations.  In  197i  the  scope  of  this  ac- 
tivity will  be  expanded  to  include  a 
policy  and  program  evaluation  function. 

The  committee  recommer.ds  sl.ftOii.- 
000.  the  budget  request. 

Third.  Administration  of  rcijoi  tiivj  and 
discloiure  laws:  Covers  the  admini.stra- 
tijn  and  enforcement  of  the  LMRDA. 
WPPDA.  and  section  18  of  Executive  Or- 
der 11491  which  governs  labor-manage- 
ment lelations  in  the  Federal  service. 
Provides  for  the  Departmcnfs  partici- 


pation    in     the     President's     program 
against  organized  crime. 

The  committee  recommends  $13,276,- 
000,  the  budget  figure. 

Fourth,  Veterans'  reemployment 
rights:  Provides  assistance  to  veterans, 
reservists,  and  National  Guardsmen  on 
training  duty,  to  secure  reinstatement 
with  their  preservice  employers  and 
other  employment  advantages  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled,  based  on  seniority 
accrued  while  in  military  service.  Com- 
pliance is  advanced  by  informing  em- 
ployers and  labor  organizations  of  their 
reemployment  responsibilities 

The  committee  recommends  $2,121,000, 
the  budget  request. 

Fifth.  Federal  labor-management 
relations:  Carries  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
Executive  Order  113491  dealing  with  la- 
bor-management relations  within  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  Major 
responsibilities  involve  processing  of 
petitions  and  complaints,  including  con- 
duct of  hearings.  Representation  elec- 
tions are  supervi-sed.  Appropriate  bar- 
gaining units  and  eligibility  for  national 
consultation  rights  are  al.so  determined. 
In  addition,  alleged  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices or  violations  of  the  standards  of 
conduct  for  labor  organizations  are  in- 
vestigated and  decided. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  $3,623,000. 
the  budget  figure. 

Sixth.  Executive  direction  and  admin- 
istrative services:  Provides  for  policy 
planning  and  evaluation,  direction,  and 
coordination  and  management  support 
of  the  labor-management  relations  pro- 
grams of  the  Department. 

The  committee  recommends  SI. 542,- 
000.  the  budget  request. 

EMPLOYMENT   STANDARDS   AD.MINISTRAl  lO.V 
SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES 

First.  Improving  and  protecting  wages: 
This  program  seeks  to  obtain  compliance 
with  the  minimum  wage,  overtime,  child 
labor,  and  other  employment  standards 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  un- 
der the  various  Federal  procurement 
acts,  under  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act,  and  under  the  wage 
garnishment  provisions  in  title  III  of  tlie 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  As  a 
complement  to  the  compliance  program. 
re'-Tulations  and  interpretative  materials 
are  developed  and  special  minimum  wage 
standards  are  set.  About  450,000  workers 
will  be  directly  aided  each  year  by  these 
efforts.  This  activity  also  includes  de- 
terminations of  prevailing  wage  rates 
and  frin'^e  benefit:;  for  all  workers  em- 
ployed on  Federal  and  federally-assisted 
contracts  for  construction  subject  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  related  acts.  Pre- 
vailing wage  rate  and  fringe  benefit  de- 
terminations are  also  made  to  protect 
workers  under  the  Service  Contracts  Act. 

Tlie  committee  recommt-nds  the  bud'^el 
request  ol  S24.833.000. 

Second.  Elimination  of  discrimination 
in  emiJloyment:  Tire  major  effort  under 
this  activity  is  to  make  equal  opportunity 
an  employment  reality.  Works  to  insure 
nondi;  crimination  in  employment  on 
Federal  contracts.  Under  E.vccutivo 
Order  11246.  as  amended  to  include  .sex 
discrimination,  each  contracting  agency 
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Is  respon.sible  for  obtaining  com.pliance 
concerning  those  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  agency  or  its  contractors.  ESA  is 
responsible  for  the  direction,  coordina- 
■  tion,  and  evaluation  of  the  contracting 
a!4encies'  compliance  prot^ram.  ESA  al.  o 
assists  local  communities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  voluntary  aroav.ide  compliance 
plans  in  the  construction  industry.  These 
plans  are  designed  to  increase  employ- 
ment     opportunities      for      minorities 
through    voluntary    agreements    among 
labor,     management,     and     community 
■j^roups.  Through  its  Women's  Bureau,  the 
jS  £;SA  develops  policies  and  programs  to 
promote    the    welfare   of    wage-earning 
women   and   to   encourage   their   fuller 
utilization  in  the  \\ork  force.  Enforce- 
ment of  the  equal  pay  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Age 
Discrimination   in    Employment   Actyis 
also  included  in  this  activity. 

The  commiitee  recommends  $7,651,000, 
th(  budget  figure. 

Third.  Workmen's  compensation:  ESA 
administers  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pen.sation  Act  and  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Aci  and  their  vari- 
ous extensions.  B.^guiiung  July  1.  1973. 
the  compensation  pro\isions  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safely  Act  will  be  as- 
sumed. These  programs  insure  that  in- 
jured workers  covered  under  these  acts 
and  their  depeiidi  iits  i  ereive  the  benefits 
to  w hich  Ih.  y'  are  entitled  and  are  ze- 
f erred  for  reliabiliiation.  Under  current 
prograim,  some  700,000  benefit  payments 
arc  madf  each  year. 

The  committee  recommends  $15,535.- 
000,  including  an  additional  S350,0C0  to 
provide  24  more  positions. 

Fourth.  Pro;  ram  development  and  ad- 
ministration: Provides  for  the  direction 
and  coordination  of  em))loyment  stand- 
ards programs.  Program  planning,  re- 
search, evaluation,  budget,  and  other  ad- 
minislrativt  activities  of 'the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Administration  are  car- 
ried out  to  insure  effective  and  efficient 
program  management  and  execution. 

The  committee  recommends  $4,391,000, 
the  budget  figure. 

SPECIAL    tJNEFlTS 

Benefits  arc  currently  paid  on  a  long- 
term  continuing  basis  via  periodic  pay- 
ment 1-oIls  10  over  27.000  civil  employees 
of  the  Government  disabled  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  or  to  their  dependents, 
to  dependents  of  certain  reservists  in  the 
Armed  Forces  who  dies  while  on  active 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  or  while  en- 
gaged in  authorized  training  in  lime  ol 
peace,  to  a  number  of  former  relief  \\ork 
employees  and  their  dependents,  and  to 
numerous  others  by  various  extensions  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act . 

New  innirics  reported  involve  determi- 
nations of  entitlement  and  payment  ol 
compen.sation  benefits  and  medical  costs, 
as  appropriate.  Wlien  compensation  is 
Involved,  either  one  or  more  payments 
may  be  made — dciiending  on  the  tvpe 
and  length  of  the  disability.  In  a  fatal 
case,  payments  are  made  once  each 
month  to  the  eligible  survivors. 

In  19^74  the  program  provides  for  black 
lung  compensation  payments  to  eligible 
roal  miners  and  their  dependents  under 
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the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  as  amended.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  title  IV  for  all 
new  claims  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
thp  Department  of  Labor  on  July  1.  1973. 
The  loJlo-.ving  is  a  list  of  the  ccmmit- 
tce  ■-  i.-^ommcndations  for  these  .special 


3f'nc;ns; 


One.  Federal  civilian  emjjlovecs  bene- 
fits: S91.9.=>O.O0Lt. 

Two.  Armed  Forces  rcserMst^,  benefits- 
C'T. 5(10. 000. 

Tiiree.  War  Claims  Act  benefits- 
540,''.000. 

Four.  Otiier  bonefils:  S3. 600,(100. 

live.  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Vvoikers'  Comiiensation  Act  benefits* 
Sl.800.000. 

Six.  Black  lung  compensation  bene- 
fits: $36,000,000. 

TiiesQ  items  are  all  at  the  level  of 
ilie  budg4>l  request. 

OCCLPAllONAL    SAFETY    AND    HEALTH 

AD.MINISTRATIO.N 

SALARIE.S    AND    E.NPE.VSES 

One.  Safety  and  h."alth  standards: 
Standards  are  iiromulcated  to  assure  the 
greatest  protection  of  tlie  safety  and 
health  of  workers.  New  and  revised 
safety  and  health  standards  are  devel- 
oped with  the  aid  of  advisoi-y  committees 
and  promulgated  under  public  hearine 
procedures  utilizing  criteria  documents 
from  the  National  Insti'ute  of  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  and  recom- 
m,'.'ndati(;n-;  from  \nrious  struidards-set- 
ting  organizations  and  affected  employer 
and  cm.r.loyee  groups.  In  1974  new  and 
revised  permanent  standards  will  be 
promulgated  crvering  apnroximatelv  50 
occupational  safety  and  he-slth  is.<:ucs. 

The  committee  recommends  S2.955  - 
000.  the  budget  request. 

Two.  EnfoTcement:  Enforcement  of 
the  occuiiational  safety  and  health 
.'^tandards  is  performed  by  the  phvsical 
m.siiecticn  of  plants  and  facilities.  Em- 
ployers may  be  cited  for  violations  and 
penalties  asses,sed,  sub.iect  to  appeal  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
Mew  Commi.ssion. 

The  committee  recommends  S''4  4->l - 
000.  some  S5 18.000  below  the  budget  re- 
quest, to  provide  32  of  the  64  new  po.M- 
tiops  ref!ue.vt(>ci. 

Three.  Training,  education,  and  info)- 
mation;  These  .services  are  provided  to 
employees,  emiiloyers,  and   the  general 
public  to  mjkc  them  aware  of  the  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  problem,  the 
provisi^.ns   of   the   Occupational   Safetv 
and  Health  Act.  and  of  their  rights  and 
r<^'.  ponsibUitics   ui   relation   to   the   act 
Short-term   technical   and   profe.'^.-ional 
trainin«i    is    conducted    at    the    OSIIA 
Training  Institute  to  increa.sc  the  num- 
ber  and    competence   of   por.sonnel   en- 
gaged in  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
and  health.  Training  and  tcclmical  as- 
sistaiice  are  jjrovided  to  Federal  ai^en- 
cies  in  establishing  and  opeiatini:  volun- 
tary safely  programs  whicii  will  afford 
liie  .same  protection  to  rederal  emplo.vecs 
as  thai  provided  by  the  aci  for  private 
sector  emplo.vces.  In  1974  training  actions 
will  be  provided  to  approximately  40.000 
mdividuals  including  Federal  and  State 
tompliance  personnel,  tiade  a.-soiiaiions. 


labor  organizations,  employers,  and  en.- 
loloyees. 

Tlie  committee   recommends   $3,491  - 
CO:J.  the  budget  request. 

Fourth.  Stale  prorn-ams;  Federal 
milchiiig  grants  are  provided  to  the 
States  to  de\elop  and  operate  occupa- 
tional safety  and  heahh  programs  which 
Will  be  at  least  as  effective  as  the  Federal 
program.  States  may  eventually  fts:umc 
iul!  re;iponsibility  for  occupaiicnr.l  safety 
and  health  programs  after  the  Secretary 
lias  approved  a  plan  and  has  evaluated 
the  operation  of  the  plan  for  at  Ir^a.sL  3 
years.  A  State  plan  must  jjrovide  for  the 
coverage  of  one  or  more  occupationjU 
•safety  and  health  issues  by  standards  and 
a  program  for  the  enforccm.cnt  of  thr>.<^;; 
standards  which  is  at  least  as  effecti.o 
as  the  Federal  program  In  addition,  the 
plan  must  as.sure  that  the  State  has  ade- 
quate legal  authority  and  resources  fol 
the:  adminl.stration  of  the  plan.  A  State- 
may  submit  for  approval  a  plan  which  1.^ 
not  initially  as  elTccti-.e  as  the  Federal 
program,  but  v.lnrh  will  become  so  with 
the  co;nplction  of  the  sciiedulcd  steps 
included  in  the  plan.  The  22-S;ute  plans 
pro.icctcd  for  approval  m  1973  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  full  year  operation  in 

Tlie  committee  recommend.-,  $30  080  - 
000.  the  budget  figure. 

Fifth.    Safety    and    health    statistics - 
Data  on  occupational  fatalities,  iniunes, 
and  Jlnes.ses  are  collected  and  dissem- 
inated   to   identity   occupational   safelv 
and  health   problems  and  to  facilitate 
improvcincnts  in  the  admijn.-traliun  of 
ihr  act.  Rcgulatiun.'.  require  all  emplovui  < 
vith  eight  or  more  employees  to  main- 
tain record,-  of  v.orli-relatcd  deaths   i.i- 
.'unes.  and  illnc:;.<=es   These  records  must 
be  available  for  examination  bv  compli- 
ance offi-eis.  and  v.ill  provid-3  the  seurce 
of  da«a  for  annual  nalioiiwide  statistic.  1 
survc\s  of  a  selected  .sample  of  estab- 
lishments. Studies  are  conducted  to  idcn 
tify  circumstances  and  events  as.soci'Utd 
with   injuries  and   illnesses  which  ma-. 
su"ge.rt  causes  and  means  of  prevention 
Tne  ( onimittec  recommends  the  budge- 
icou.\st  of  .54.841.000 

6.    Executive   direction   and    adminis- 
tration;   Execufi\c   direction,    plannmr 
Sixth.  Executive  direction  and  admir- 
istration;  Executive  direction,  plarnir-- 
and  management  support  activities  a  v.' 
structured  to  ass-arc  the  prompt  and  ef- 
fective implementation  of  the  Ocrui^a- 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act   of   1970 
and  to  decentrnh.-e  as  rapidlv  as  possib'^ 
the  admini.-lration  of  the  act  to  thee 
levels    of    government    closest     to    t 'it- 
people. 

Tlie   committee   recommer.ds   S3,530  - 
f'OO.  the  budget  request. 

Bl  RFAr  OF  L  -.BOR  SlAII&ncS 
SALARIES  AND  Ij;PFNSES 

First.  Manpower  and  emi  !o\me;it 
Monthly  e^timaics  arc  made  ol  tiie  US 
labor^orce.  employment,  and  unemplov- 
meirr,  and  stuches  oi  .selected  character- 
istics for  the  labor  lorce.  Monthly  dal;' 
are  i3iei)ared  and  published  on  emplov- 
meiit,  hours  of  v.ork.  and  earnings  by  in- 
das.ry  lor  the  United  States  and  for  each. 
Stale.  Pro.ieciions  are  prepi^red  of  man- 
power reqtnrcments  and  .Mipply.  ineUu}- 
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iMg  detailed  studies 
specific  occupations. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  $14,146,- 
000.  tlie  budget  amount. 

Second.  Prices  and  cost  of  living:  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  and  the  Whole- 
.'^ale  Price  Index  are  compiled  and  pub- 
lished monthly.  Special  analytical 
5ti:dies  of  price  changes  are  undertaken. 
and  family  budgf  t  studies  are  prepared 
and  priced. 

The  committee  recommends  S6.893.- 
000.  the  budget  level. 

Third.  \Vag?s  and  industrial  relations: 
Data  are  collected  and  analyzed  on  oc- 
cupational wages  and  salaries  m  major 
libor  markets  and  industries.  Montlily 
information  is  compiled  on  work  stop- 
v?.Kos  and  wage  developments.  Reports 
.aid  studies  are  i.ssued  on  fringe  benefits, 
expenditures,  collective  bargaining 
a'^;rou'ments.  trade  union  organizations, 
;.nd  private  welfare  and  pension  plans. 

The  committee  recommends  $5,667,000, 
the  budget  request. 

Fourth.  Productivity  and  technolo-y: 
.Analyses  are  prepared  on  output  per 
man-hour  and  unit-labor  cost  trends  for 
both  the  entii-c  U.S.  economy  and  for 
-pecific  industries.  Studies  are  conducted 
on  automation  and  other  technological 
changes  and  the  adjustments  to  such 
changes.  Studies  are  made  of  labor  re- 
quirements for  selected  types  of  con- 
struction. Anal.vses  and  international 
comparisons  are  made  of  prices,  v.ages, 
employment,  unemployment,  and  unit- 
labor  costs.  Research  is  conducted  on  the 
effects  of  nitcrnational  trade  on  U.S.  em- 
iiloyment. 

The  committee  reconuncnd.-  SI. 873. 000. 
the  budget  level. 

Fifth.  Economic  research:  Long-range 
projections  of  U.S.  economic  growth  are 
prepared.  Analytical  studies  of  the  im- 
pact of  economic  changes  on  employment 
are  made.  SpeciU  economic  and  social 
studies  are  undertaken  and  special  re- 
ports prepared  for  the  Commis.sioner.  the 
Secretary,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
'.isers.  and  other  Government  agencies. 

The  committee  recommends  SI. 183. 000. 

Sixth  Executive  direction  and  staff 
-crvice- :  Provides  icadenship  in  develop- 
ing plans  and  policies  for  the  Bureau's 
economic,  statistical,  and  management 
programs.  Program  plans  are  coordi- 
nated and  evaluated.  Statistical  and  data 
processing  systems  are  operated  and 
maintamed.  Research  and  report  activi- 
ties are  coordinated:  publications  and 
relea.ses  are  planned  and  edited:  and  a 
central  inquiry  .service  is  maintained. 
Personnel  management,  fiscal  ojjerations, 
training,  management  svstems.  and  serv- 
ice functions  are  also  conducted. 

The  committee  recommends  S7. 539.000, 
tiu-  budget  request. 

Seventh.    Revision    of    the    Consumer 
Pi  re  Index:  The  CPI  measures  average 
I  hanges  in  the  retiiil  prices  of  selected 
L'oods    rents,  and  services.  A  revision  of 
he  index  is  underway  to  moderni;^e  the 
iidex  to  meet  the  demands  for  its  use 
ai  present-d:iv  domestic,  economif.  and 
industrial    lilanning.   The   revision    pro- 
ram    which  was  initiated  in  1970.  has 
ijeen  phased  .so  that  a  revi^ed  index  will 
oe   comi)leted   and    tested    in    1976   and 
published  in  1977.  In  1974.  the  ba-i^'  d.ita 
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collection  phase  of  the  revioion  process, 
including  the  nationwide  consumer  ex- 
penditure survey,  will  be  completed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budg- 
et request  of  -SIO. 099,000. 

DEPARTMtNTAL    KANACEMtNT 
.SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

First.  Formulates  governmental  policy 
in  matters  attecting  labor  and  directs  all 
programs  or  functions  assigned  to  the 
Department. 

The  committee  recommends  $5,226,000, 
tlio  budget  figure. 

Second.  Legal  services:  Covers  depart- 
mental legal  activities  which  include  su- 
pervision of  enforcement  of  Federal  labor 
statutes  and  legal  services  related  to  the 
statutes  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. It  also  provides  legal  advisory,  leg- 
islative, and  litigation  services  under  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act,  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  Executive  Orders 
10988,  112G4.  and  11491,  and  title  V  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1904.  Field  attorne.vs 
provide  legal  services  to  departmental 
field  ofTicials  and  provide  assistance  to 
the  public  with  regard  to  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department.  In  addi- 
tion, field  attorneys  I'ssist  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  preparation  and 
conduct  of  various  legal  actions  for  v.hich 
the  Dtyiartment  has  program  responsi- 
bility. 

The  committee  recommends  $7,170.- 
000.  the  budget  request. 

Third.  International  labor  affairs:  In- 
teL'rates  all  international  labor  procrrams 
and  foreign  economic  policy  within  the 
Department,  including  activities  con- 
cerned with  tr;ide  adjustment  assistance 
and  with  the  Trade  Expansion  Act:  pro- 
vides coordination  v.iih  other  agencies 
and  organizations:  gives  departmental 
guidance  to  the  U.S.  participation  in  the 
International  Labor  Organization  and 
other  international  organizations  con- 
cerned with  labor  and  manpov.er  jsrob- 
leins:  and  provides  for  labor  and  man- 
liower  technical  .services  to  other  Gov- 
ernment and  international  agencies. 

The  committee  recommends  $2,164,000, 
the  budget  request. 

Four.  Administration  and  manage- 
ment: Plans,  manages,  and  evaluates  ad- 
mini.^trative  support  oj^erations  and  ren- 
ders central  services  to  all  admhiistra- 
tions  and  offices  of  the  Deijartment  and 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
figure  of  S7. 629, 000. 

Five.  Ap;icals  from  determinations  of 
Federal  employee  claims:  The  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Api)eals  Board 
hears  and  decides  appeals  from  decisions 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployee<'  Compensation  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  in  cases  arising  under 
the  Federal  Emplovees'  Comi}ensation 
Act. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  $192,000. 
th''  budget  level. 

Sixth.  Promoting  employment  of  the 
liandicaDpcd:  The  Presidents  Commit- 
tee on  Emjjioyment  of  the  Hiindicaiiped 
conducts  a  continuing  program  of  i)ub- 
lic  information  and  education  to  advance 


emp-loymcnt  of  the  handicapped  citi;:en 
and  cooperates  with  all  national  groups 
interest  in  this  field. 

The  committee  recommends  $844,000, 
the  budget  request. 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  ci;rre?;cv  procra.m 
This  activity  utilizes  foreign  currencies 
available  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  declared  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States.  Overseas  re- 
gional labor  attache  conferences  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  discussion  of  regional 
problems  among  the  attending  labor  of- 
ficers and  Govenrment  ofBcials:  provide 
for  the  coordination  and  implementation 
of  U.S.  objectives  in  the  labor  and  man- 
power areas:  provide  a  forum  for  inform- 
ing labor  officers  overseas  of  new  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States:  and  provide 
opportunities  for  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  State  to  discuss  gen- 
eral and  specific  reporting  needs. 

The  committee  does  not  recommend 
funding,  because  sufficient  unobligated 
funds  are  available. 

TITLE    II — DEP.^RTMENT   OF    HEALTH.   EDUCATIflN, 

AND     WELFARE 

HEALTH    .SERVICES    AND    MEliTM.    HEALTH 

ADMINISTRATION 

MENTAL     HEALTH 

First.  General  Mental  Health: 

<ai  Research.  This  activity  includes 
nondrug  and  nonalcohol  related  re- 
search efforts.  The  intramural  research 
progi-am  is  conducted  in  laboratories  and 
clinics  located  on  the  campus  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of- Health  and  Sauit 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 

The  committee  recommends  a  figure 
of  $89,289,000,  an  increase  of  £8.800.000 
over  the  budget. 

I  b  I  Training.  This  includes  both  train- 
ing grant  awards  which  are  made  to  a 
variety  of  institutions  in  support  of 
teaching  costs  and  stipends,  and  fellow- 
ships which  are  awarded  directly  to  in- 
dividuals. 

The  recommended  amount  for  this 
'Item  is  $110,000,000  which  is  $38,124,000 
above  the  budget  request. 

lO  Community  programs.  This  pro- 
gram provides  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  community  mental 
health  centers  for  specialized  treatment 
services  to  children  in  centers  or  other 
community  facilities.  Staffing  grants  are 
awarded  to  community  mental  health 
centers  to  provide  partial  support  of  the 
costs  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. Funds  would  have  been  provided 
for  the  support  of  existing  service  de- 
livery projects  only^  for  the  remaining 
years  of  their  committed  support,  under 
the  terms  of  the  administration's  budget 
proposal. 

Over  the  past  9  years,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  stimu- 
lated the  establishment  of  515  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  across  the 
country.  This  was  the  principal  thrust 
of  a  movement  to  treat  persons  with 
emotional  illness  near  their  homes,  often 
on  an  outpatient  basis,  including  care 
after  a  period  of  liospitalization,  acom- 
panied  by  con.sultation  and  education 
programs  to  avert  breakdown.  The  aim 
was  to  move  away  from  costly  and  in- 
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effective  long-term  and  custodial  care 
in  State  mental  institutions.  The  work- 
ability of  the  community  mental  health 
center  concept  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  and  a  large  portion  of  a 
national  system  will  have  been  put  into 
place  when  the  8-year  grants  ijrovided 
for  in  the  current  law  are  concluded.  The 
administration  proijosed  that  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  be 
allowed  to  expire  on  June  30,  1973.  on 
the  grounds  that  the  current  momentum 
behind  the  community  mental  health 
concept  should  be  adequate  to  maintain 
existing  centers  and  stimulate  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  centers. 

The  termination  of  Federal  sujjport 
for  community  mental  health  centers 
,  would  apply  to  both  general  staffing 
grants  and  also  special  impact  programs 
such  as  child  mental  health,  alcoholism, 
and  drug  abuse.  However,  the  1974  budget 
proposal  of  the  administration  included 
the  budget  authority  needed  between 
now  and  1930  to  honor  all  Federal 
spiffing  grant  commitments  to  existing 
community  mental  health  centers  for 
continuation  support.  Thereafter,  reli- 
ance for  financing  was  to  have  been 
placed  on  payments  and  contributions  by 
individuals.  State  and  local  governments 
and  on  reimbursements  f^-om  third  party 
payment  systems. 

The  committee  recommends  $198,698,- 
000  for  fi.scal  year  1974,  which  is  $65,000.- 
000  over  the  budget.  The  basis  for  this 
recommendation  is  discussed  on  pages  12 
and  13  of  our  committee  report. 

(di  Management  and  information. 
Funds  m  this  activity  provide  support  to 
administer  general  mental  health  pro- 
grams. The  committee  is  re'ommending 
the  budget  request  of  $21,355,000, 

Second.  Drug  abuse: 

<a)  Research.  Drug  abuse  research 
grants  support  the  development  of  new' 
knowledge  and  approaches  to  the  causes, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  control  and  pre- 
vention of  narcotic  addiction  and  drug 
abuse  through  basic,  clinical,  and  applied 
research.  This  activity  includes  support 
for  the  Clinical  Research  Cente-r  and  the 
Addiction  Research  Center  located  in 
Lexington,  Ky. 

The  committee  recommend.^  the 
budget  request,  S3G.739.000. 

•  b)  Training.  This  activity  .supi^orts 
drug-related  training  programs.  Con- 
tract support  is  used  to  develop  and  con- 
duct a  variety  of  training  programs  for 
professional,  para-professional  and  non- 
professional personnel. 

The  committee  again  recommends  the 
budget  request.  $15,182,000. 

ic)  Community  programs. 

First,  project  grants  and  contracts 
and.  second,  grants  to  States. 

Project  giants  and  contracts  which  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  liew  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  are  awarded 
on  a  matching  basis  of  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  support.  The  administratidjji  pro- 
posed providitig  continuation  support  of 
existing  long-term  service  delivery  proj- 
ects for  the  remaining  years  of  their 
committed  support. 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation  support 
is  al.so  provided  tlirough  the  NARA  con- 
tract program,  alihotigh  efforts  are  being 


made  to  integrate  such  services  into  the 
community  projects  supported  under 
States  are  made  to  assist  in  planning, 
establishing,  conducting,  evaluating,  and 
coordinating  drug  abuse  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  project  grant  efforts  is  being 
canied  out  under  the  general  Icadersiiip 
of  the  Special  Action  Olfice  on  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention.  Through  1973,  276 
druu  abuse  projects  will  be  underway. 
Fvideiue  shows  that  50  to  60  percent  of 
druG  addicts  will  volunteer  for  treat- 
ment if  service  is  available  and  of  ac- 
centable  quality.  The  projects  provide 
detoxification,  meliiadonc  maintenance, 
rehabilitation,    and   after-care   services. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  $175,770.- 
000.  the  amount  of  the  budiiet  request 
for  fiscal  1974,  disregarding  the 
8205.200,000  requested  for  long-range 
pha  scout. 

<di  Management  and  information 
Support  for  headquarters  and  regional 
office  ]}efsonnel  who  j^lan,  coordinate,  an- 
alyze, and  evaluate  the  various  diug 
abuse  programs  is  provided  in  this  ac- 
tivity, as  well  as  support  for  the  National 
Clearitighouse  for  Drug  Abuse  Info'ma- 
tion  which  collects  and  di.sseminates  rel- 
evant data  on  drug  abu.se. 

The  budget  request  of  $15,578,000  is 
recommended  by  the  comnuitee  for  this 
item. 

Tiiird.  Alcoholi.sm: 

'a I  Research.  A  variety  of  research 
grants  and  contracts  are  awaided  to  de- 
\elop  new  ways  to  treat,  control  and  pre- 
vent al.:oholism  and  alcohol  abuse. 

The  committee  recommends  $8,901.- 
000.  an  increa.se  of  $2,000,000  over  the 
budget. 

I  b  I  Training.  Grants  are  i}rovided  for 
specialized  training  of  personnel  who  will 
staff  community .  projects.  Fellowships 
provide  stipends  directly  to  individuals, 
based  upon  training  and  experience. 

The  committee  recommends  $4,763,000. 
an  increase  of  $1,000,000  over  the  budget. 

<ci    Commmiity  programs: 

First,  project  grants  and  contracts 
and  second,  grants  to  States. 

Community  programs  include  funds 
for  the  partial  support  of  professional 
and  technical  penonnel  who  .staff  alco- 
holism projects,  and  fimds  to  plan  and 
develop  alcoholism  services  in  a  particu- 
lar area.  Other  programs  include  dem- 
onstration, .service,  and  evaluation  proj- 
ects, and  treatment  programs  and  serv- 
ices in  cooperation  with  school*,  courts, 
penal  institutions,  and  other  public  agen- 
cies. Funds  in  the  1974  budget  proposal 
of  the  administration  would  provide  con- 
tinuation support  of  existing  service  de- 
livery projects  for  the  remaining  years 
of  their  committed  support.  Formula 
grants  are  allocated  to  States  for  the 
pLuining  and  development  of  alcohohsm 
prevention  and  treatment. 

The  project  grant  program,  since  it 
was  established  in  1971.  has  funded  492 
projects  in  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion. The  effect  of  these  projects  has 
been  to  increase  national  awareness  of 
the  problem  of  alcoholism  and  build 
State  and  local  cajiacity  to  haridlc  the 
problem. 


The  committee  has  recomendcd  $105- 
322.000  an  increase  of  $35,000,000  f  bovc 
the  budi'et. 

'di  Management  and  infor.mation.  This 
activity  supports  staff  who  administer 
alcohahsm  programs.  Funds  al.--o  supiiprl 
tiie  National  Ckaringhouse  on  Akolicl 
Inlormalion.         ' 

The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
request,  S5.435.0CO. 

Fourth.  Progiam  dncction: 

This  activity  includes  staff  responsible 
for  the  overall  direction  and  manage- 
ment activities  including  progiam  pl.tu- 
ning  and  e\alu:'tion.  biometry  and  pro- 
gram coorduiation  with  other  Federal 
State  and  local  agencies. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
request.  $8,443,000.  ' 

M      H!/\i'ITH.S    H'WPIT.AL 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  provides  treat- 
ment and  care  for  the  nientnlly  ill  vho 
are  cither  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  residents  of  the  Distric  i 
of  Columbia.  The  administration  pro- 
looses  transferring  pro^^ram  and  fi.-cai 
control  of  the  hospital  to  the  District  oi 
Columbia,  which  would  budget  lor  and 
justify  the  operation  of  tiic  hosjjital  un- 
der its  own  atipropriation. 

Futids  in  this  appropriation  as  pro- 
posed, would  be  used  to  reimbur.se  the 
Districrfor  treatment  and  care  of  Fed- 
eral beneficiaries  who  will  remain  at  the 
Lospital,  and  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  Dis- 
trict at  a  gradually  declining  rate. 

The  committee  recommends  the  bud:-et 
request.  $38,000,000.  in  the  luual  form  ol 
an  indefinite  appropriation. 

HEALTH    SLKVItlS    PLANNING    AND    DIVLLCPMENT 

First.  Health  Services  Research  and 
Develoimient  iSections  301  and  304>. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Service,-  Research  and  Develojj- 
ment  is  to  improve  the  organization,  de- 
livery, quality,  and  financing  of  healiii 
services  by  stimulating  and  supporting 
research,  development  and  dcmonst:a- 
tions  and  evaluation. 

Grants  and  contracts  arc  awarded  to 
conduct  analyses  of  economic,  social,  and 
technological  factors  which  affect  the  or- 
ganization, financing,  and  utilization  uf 
health  services.  In  the  President's  1974 
budget  proposal,  the  emergency  medic  1 
services — 'MS i  — systems  demonstration 
effort  would  '^e  supported  at  an  annual 
level  of  $15,000,000  under  the  gener,il 
authorities  in  the  Public  Health  Scrva  c 
Act  for  research  and  demonstration. 

This  budget  item  also  provides  the  staff 
to  perform  research  and  evaluation 
monitor  grams  and  contracts,  icvIlw  I'e- 
sults.  inform  the  profe.ssional  commun;t> 
and  the  general  public  of  sii^nifican; 
progress,  and  identify  the  next  sups  in 
reseaii  h  and  development. 

Throutih  re-tarch  grants,  dtvelopmer.i 
projects  and  demonstrations.  new 
knowledge  i.-.  gained  and  communicated 
to  improve  the  health  care  delivery  sy.-- 
tems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  financiim 
mctiiods,  productivity  mea-^iirements  and 
improveniints.  manpower  utili.-.ation, 
and  measurement  of  the  quality  of  care 

An  exaniiile  of  a  pilot  effort  is  t!ie  de- 
velopment of  experuncntal  medical  care 
review  orpnnizations  whose  pxpoiiences 
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will  iiid  in  the  eytiibM.'^hnieiit  of  profes- 
sionpl  ."-tnnciaids  review  orp;>ni;^ations 
icciuiitd  lor  niedij:^.re  and  medicaid 
under  the  1972  amendments  of  the  Social 
Srcurity  Act.  Tlie  bud:jet  proposed  that 
some  !a:Re-?ca'e  project.'-  Fuch  a.s  experi- 
mental health  service  delivery  systems 
would  not  rcquiie  continued  funding  at 
the  same  level  in  1D74. 

The  co!n:uiLt._'c  rc-crmmcnds  ir.rreas- 
iug  the  Ijudget  request  by  $4,500,000  for 
the  Experimental  Sy.-tems,  .-^o  the  bill  in- 
cludes vC  1,778.000  for  this  item. 

Second.  Comprehensive  health  pi.  li- 
ning; 

Tin's  pro?-am  con,-i-ts  of  formula 
grai.lo  to  3latj.>  and  project  i:;rant.s  for 
coordination  of  health  ijlannin:;  capacity 
at  State  and  local  levels,  as  well  as  pro- 
ject grai;ts  for  trt'inine.  studies  and  de- 
monstratiorj;  for  com;)rchen.'^ive  health 
planning. 

At  the  end  of  fi.^cal  1973,  some  169 
a'^cncies  are  expected  to  have  fini.^hed 
organizin'.!  and  kuuKhing  act.ve  plan- 
ami?  programs. 

The  c  mmittee  re ccmmonds  the 
bad  'et  request,  .i38.327.000. 

Tiiird.  Ret-ional  medic.d  programs: 
Iliads  a:e  used  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts whi;h  on  a  re^'ional  basis  encour- 
are  common  e.-forts  of  health  providers 
at  all  levels  to  systematicaHy  identify 
health  problems  and  develoji  programs 
which  provide  solutioas  to  ihcbe  prob- 
lems. 

The  committee  has  restored  &81  953- 
000  to  the  budget,  since  no  amount  was 
rcr;iic'sted  for  this  item. 

fit  til.  Me;iical  faciluits  cons'a  action: 


Ovi?r   the   past 


years   the   TeJeral 


G  jveinn.ciil  1t".s  provided  nioie  tiian  iS.S 
billion  in  constiiictijn  a.-M.-..uince  funds 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entuies 
tor  the  con  iruction  of  iiOopitals.  public 
health  Clinics,  and  other  .such  institu- 
tions. Through  'he  provision  of  about  -jl 
el  Federal  matching  money  for  each  $3 
of  State  a.ij  locai  money,  thi.j  pio^rum 
ha.s  been  a  ma.ior  force  m  cariyint;  cut 
better  than  itj.OOO  mec;i:jl  lacilily  con- 
.vir'jctl'jn  pio.c-cu':. 

With  the  Hili-Curtjii  let.  lution  ex- 
pirms  at  the  tu'i  of  fi.-cul  year  1973.  tlie 
aammi-.tiaiion  did  not  seek  its  exten- 
.sion.  T^AO  racior.3,  tlicy  .>ay,  jii-tify  this 
oiep. 

TiiC  .' apply  o;  h-jspital  beds  now  ap- 
pears to  be  ad(cjuate  on  a  national  ba.-.is. 
In  fact  an  excess  .'^upply  exisus  in  many 
arcf^s.  re.-ulting  in  declining'  occupancy 
races  and  higiier  operatin'-'  costs.  More- 
over, the  c.rgument  ?oes,  the  .systems  of 
cc.l  accounting  ana  leimbuisement  for 
rnoaical  CLie  are  now  sufr.cicnlly  devel- 
oped to  p;rrr.il  depreciation  of  jjhysical 
j/.  :.t  to  b-j  covr.reri  in  ho.spiiul  chaiL-es 
Bjih  meoicaie  and  rncnicai  1  cover  de- 
pre  .■-'.ion  as  an  allowable  c  ;  '.  m  liieir 
rtirnb'jrse.'.-ient  formulae.  Tiie  private 
f: -.liit:!]  inurkei  for  construction  loans  is 
t'iOAing.  Federal  Cfilt;<oncal  con-truc- 
li^n  a.  .■.i;.UiriCO  b  iheiefoie  no  Ion,^er 
/jra.frr:d. 

'.Vhar;  tli'j  budget  r«jCiJc;,ted  no  fund.s 
Tor  coMAl^LCli^n  Kianti  for  tilhcr  1973 
or  1974,  provi'jas  appropriationii  not 
vet  obL^atcd.  w:il  be  availal^le  to  rncet 
anlicipal'id  obligation,^. 


The  committee  Is  recommending 
$197,200,000.  though  no  money  wa.s  re- 
quested in  the  budget. 

Sixth.  Program  direction: 

This  activity  provides  for  overall  ex- 
ecutive direction,  planning,  evaluation 
and  administrative  management  of  the 
health  planning  and  development  pro- 
g'-ams. 

The  committ'-'e  recommends  a  $990,000 
increase  above  the  budget,  or  $2,990,000. 

HEMIH    SERMCFS   IiRLIVERV 

First.  Comprehensive  Health  Senices: 
';■->  Grants  to  States.  Bloc  gr  inis  are 
i\\'^<.\c  to  State  henlth  authorities  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  nttaclzing  tho'^o  heallh 
problems  they  consider  of  most  immedi- 
ate importance.  State  plans  for  carryin;^' 
out  thc^e  program's  must  be  in  accord 
vi'li  the  overall  pins  developed  by  the 
State  comprehensive  henPh  ph'nning 
i.?ency. 

The  committee  is  recommending  the 
budget  reque.-t.  $90,000,000. 

'ill  Project  erants.  Project  .grants  ore 
aw:i!ded  to  public  and  nonprofit  agen- 
cies to  provide  health  services.  The  proj- 
ects are  directed  toward  urban  poverty 
neic'hborhoods  and  remote  rural  areas. 
Partnership  for  Henlth  project  grants 
have  permitted  such  communities  to  es- 
tablish new  crsaniz.itions  to  deliver 
hnhh  services  relevant  to  local  needs 
and  accept  ible  to  persons  often  unac- 
customed to  scekiiig  health  care.  A.ssist- 
ance  has  been  provided  for  dcYclopini; 
operating  health  centers. 

Presently,  67  ncighb.orhood  health  cen- 
ters serving  some  1  million  por.'ons  are 
supported.  Fimding  for  41  fMrily  health 
center  projects  has  been  provided  for 
developmental  phases,  rimed  at  provid- 
ing prepaid  ambulatoiy  health  care. 

The  commiUee  is  recommrndins  the 
budget  request.  $211,100,000. 

'O  Migrant  health  grants.  Migrant 
health  grants  provide  prim-'ry  health 
cars  services  to  migrant  agricultural  la- 
borers and  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
families  in  order  to  improve  and  m.ain- 
tain  the  level  of  their  health.  Anproxi- 
m  itely  338,000  persons  received  ambula- 
tory care  services  in  1973.  making  about 
600.000  patient  visits.  More  tlian  half 
of  the  projects  offer  a  broad  ran.^;e  of 
ambulatory  sendees;  the  remainder  pro- 
vide a  more  limited  range  of  services 
durim:  the  short  time  migrants  are  in 
the  project  area. 

The  committee  is  recommending  the 
budget  request,  $33.7.'<0.000. 

'di  Direct  operations.  Through  this 
activity,  professional  and  technical  as- 
.^^istance  are  provided  to  States,  commu- 
nities, providers  of  health  services,  and 
mfdi'-al  and  health  organizations.  In  ad- 
diaon.  st..'fl  a.s.sist  mce  m  the  develop- 
ment, .strengthening,  aiiplication,  and  re- 
vi>ion  of  medicare  .standards  is  iJiovided. 
In  1974,  nursing  home  improvem.cnl 
a'livilies  will  continue  to  .sui^port  short- 
lerm  training  with  the  aim  of  reaching 
nursing  home  profes.aonul.s  and  paraiiio- 
fessionals.  Surveyor  Uaining  rfforts  v.ill 
cm;  h  ...ize  continuing  concern  for  main- 
taining and  updating  the  skill  level  and 
cariacily  of  surveyor;;  on  duty  as  well  as 
th/j  .0  nev.ly  employed  Efforts  will  be  in- 
tensified to  jirovide  technical  assi';tance 


to  States  and  localities  in  developing 
nursing  home  investigative  ombudsman 
units. 

The  committee  is  recommending  the 
budget  request.  $22,133,000. 
Second.  Material  and  child  health: 
'a)  Grants  to  States.  Tiiis  prograrn 
has  as  its  major  goal  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  mothers  and  children. 
Thi-ough  a=:sistance  to  States,  localitie.s, 
and  nonprofit  groups,  it  directs  primary 
attention  to:  First,  reducing  infant  mor- 
tal'ty  and  otiierwise  promoting  the 
health  of  mothers  and  children:  and  .sec- 
ond, locatin';',  diamosing  and  treating 
children  «ho  are  suffering  from  cript)ling 
or  handicappin.?  illne-ses. 

Formula  f^ranfs  are  made  to  States  for 
maternal  and  child  hcaiih  services  and 
crippled  children's  services.  In  1974. 
funds  previou.'-ly  allocated  for  project 
grants  will  be  folded  into  the  State  for- 
mula grants,  as  specified  by  the  author- 
izing legislation. 

The  committee  is  recommending  the 
budget  request,  $217,951,000. 

<b)  Project  grants.  Project  grants  are 
to  be  folded  into  formula  grants  in  fiscal 
1974.  as  prescribed  by  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Project  grants  in  1972  pro- 
vided health  .services  to  141,000  mo!hers 
and  47,000  infants:  enrolled  483,000  chil- 
dren m  coiiiprchensi\e  care  programs; 
and  offered  dental  care  to  10  000  children. 
During  1972.  the  State  formula  crants 
made  possible  the  provision  of  prenatal 
and  postpartum  care  to  360,000  mothers: 
provided  well-child  services  to  more  than 
1.5  million  children:  reached  500,000 
crippled  children  with  ph-sician's  serv- 
ices; and  aided  150  cliniv'-s  to  serve  men- 
tally retarded  children. 

If'  Research  and  Irainin"-.  Grants  are 
made  to  tiub'ic  or  nonnrofit  institutions 
of  highr^r  let^rning  for  training  ptr.son- 
nel  and  for  research.     \ 

The  committee  recomrncnds  the  budc- 
ct  request.  $21,917,000. 

Third.  Family  planning  .services: 
(ai  Grants  and  contracts, 
'b)  Direct  operations. 
Family  planning  servi,~cs  have  received 
increasing  Fcderpl  support.  In  1972.  serv- 
ices were  provided  throu.ch  organized 
public  and  volunt.u-y  progr.^ms  for  26 
million  women,  of  v.^iom  nearly  2  million 
were  below  the  poveity  income  level. 
Family  planning  services  receive  Federal 
financial  suppcat  throu^'h  th''  National 
Center  for  Family  Planning,  the  mater- 
nal and  child  health  program,  medicaid, 
."lui  ;■  icial  sir'-iees  under  public  assi'-t- 
ancc.  There  will  be  Increases  in  the  lat- 
ter t'vo  nna:ic)ng  sources,  b^th  of  which 
will  carry  a  90  percent  Federal  matchirig 
rate  in  1971  as  a  result  of  amcndnienis 
to  th-^  .'^f;(:ial  Security  Act  i)a.s;-ed  last 
year.  Tlie  support  level  throu;  h  the  Na- 
ti-jnal  Center  for  Familv  Planning  re- 
mains tlip  same  as  in  1973;  funding  will 
be  under  the  Partner.chio  lor  Hoaltii  Act. 
The  oiiparent  increase  results  solely 
from  projects  transferred  from  OKO. 

Tho  committee  reccnunends  the 
bud'-'ct  requf'st.  $122,225,000. 

i"'.u  111.  ^;;ltlonal  Heallh  Service  Corirs. 
Thi.-,  profcram  provific;  for  the  assign- 
ment of  commissioned  ofFicers  and  civil 
.sen.'ico    pf^r.onnel    of    the    U.S.    Public 
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Health  Service  to  medically  underserved 
communities.  Personnel  are  assigned  to 
a  community  and  supported  for  approxi- 
mately a  2 -year  period.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  high  percentage  will  remain  in  these 
communities  after  their  tour  of  duty  is 
completed.  In  1974,  the  corps  will  serve 
approximately  177  communities  with  a 
^  total  population  of  some  1.770,000  people. 
The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
request,   $11,000,000. 

Fifth.  National  Health  Service  Schol- 
arships. 

This  program  authorizes  scholarships 
to  students  in  the  health  professions  in 
exchange  for  specified  periods  of  service 
in  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  or 
the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  These  HEW  programs 
which  provide  direct  medical  care  by 
Fedej-al  health  personnel  are  having 
great  difficulty  in  recruiting  the  required 
niunber  of  physicians  and  dentists.  This 
special  scholarship  program  authorized 
by  the  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act 
provides  aid  to  health  students  who  agree 
to  serve  for  a  period  of  years  based  on 
the  duration  of  scholarship  assistance. 

The  committee  recommends  $3,000,000. 
the  amount  authorized,  and  deferred 
consideration  of  the  additional  $19,500,- 
000  in  the  budget  request,  penduig  addi- 
tional authorizing  legislation. 

Sixth.  Patient  care  and  special  health 
.services. 

Thi3»program  provide.s  direct  and  con- 
tract medical  care  to  the  legal  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Ma- 
jor beneficiary  groups  are  American  sea- 
men, Coast  Guardsmen,  and  their  de- 
pendents. Federal  employees'  compensa- 
tion cases,  and  persons  afflicted  with  lep- 
rosy. The  larcett  single  category  of  bene- 
ficiary is  American  .'camen.  who  uill  com- 
prise about  47  percent  of  the  inpatient 
workload  in  PHS  general  hospitals  in 
1973.  On  a  reimbursable  basis,  medical 
care  is  also  provided  to  foreign  seamen 
and  beneficiaries  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  PHS  hospitals,  and  to  Federal  em- 
plo.vecs  in  PKS  health  units.  Coast  Guard 
personnel  are  also  served.-The  budget  em- 
phasized that  the  policy  of  transferring 
the  PHS  hospitals  to  local  control  will 
continue  to  be  implemented  in  1974.. and 
remains  a  Icng-range  goal  for  the  PUS 
system. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
request,  $98,961,000. 

Seventh.  Regional  office,  central  staff. 
This  activity  supj-'orts  the  regional 
health  directors  and  their  central  staffs 
which  are  concerned  with  the  coordina- 
tion and  i-Uurrelation  of  the  various 
program  activities  of  HSMHA  and  the 
implementation  of  those  programs  hi 
the  regional  oiriccs. 

The  committee  is  retonunending  the 
budget  requc.t.  :=:5.602,000. 
Eighth.  Program  direction. 
This  activity  provides  for  overall  ex- 
ecutive direction,  planning,  evaluation, 
and  administrative  management  of  the 
health  services  dclivcr.y  programs. 

The  committee  is  recommending   the 
budget  request,  $5,470,000. 

rRLVENIION    HI;aL1H    SHiVUtS 

In  fi.scal  1974.  the  Center  lor  Disea.se 
Control   will  place   major   emphasis   on 


control  of  venereal  disease.  During  1972 
a  total  of  715.000  gonorrhea  cases  was  re- 
ported, remaining  the  most  frequently 
reported  notifiable  communicable  dis- 
ease. This  was  an  increase  of  15  percent 
over  1971  cases.  The  1974  funds  will  pro- 
vide for  screening  of  approximately  4.- 
000.000  females  and  treatment  of  300,000 
a.symptomatic  carriers  of  gonorrhea.  It 
is  estimated  tliat  these  efforts  will  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  at  least  130,000 
ca.ses  of  gonorrhea.  Reported  syphilis 
cases  in  1972  totaled  95.076.  an  alltime 
high.  Funds  for  grants  in  1974  will  sup- 
port ca.sefinding  and  related  activities 
seeking  to  prevent  2.500  ca.-^es. 

During  1973.  approximately  10.000 
State  and  local  employees  will  be  trained 
by  CDC.  This  activity  will  continue  in 
1974.  but  on  a  reimbursable  ba.sis.  While 
the  Federal  Government  can  effectively 
provide  technical  assistance  and  actually 
conduct  courses  of  training  for  State  and 
local  ollicials  the  co.st  .sliould  be  borne  by 
these  juri-dictions. 

Fh-st.  Disease  control: 

lai  Infectious  di.-ea.scs.  Re:earch 
grants,  project  grants,  and  direct  opera- 
tions. 

A  number  of  aciiviii.^s  are  conducted 
under  this  general  heading,  includm-; 
r  search  grants  for  epidemiology.  lalx)ra- 
tory  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  infectious  di-eases  at  the  com- 
munity level  In  addition  project  grants 
arc  awarded  to  States  which  meet  estab- 
li.sh.d  eligibility  criteria.  Grants  are 
concentrated  m  two  areas:  venereal  dis- 
eases and  immuniz.ition  against  other 
inf("ctious  diseases. 

Activities  are  funded  under  direct 
operations  that  focus  on  the  improve- 
m.nt  of  the  health  care  system  through 
emphasis  on  prevention  rather  than 
treatment,  through  investigations,  sur- 
veillance, and' control  operations.  One 
fac  t  of  these  activities  is  the  training  of 
St:Uc  and  local  health  workers  in  specific 
control  techniques  or  mcihodoloeies.  An 
estimated  10.000  trainees  will  participate 
in  435  courses  in  1973.  In  1974.  the  train- 
inu  will  be  provided  to  Suite  and  local 
health  departments  and  other  non-profit 
orjanizations  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  committee  recommends  $67,667.- 
000.  an  increase  of  S2.000'.000  over  the 
budget. 

<bi  Nutritional  and  chronic  disca.ses. — 
Under  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posal   this    limited    activity    would    be 
phased  out  in  1974  as  duplicatory  of 
isfing  activities  in  other  programs. 
The  committee  is   recommending 
budt,et  request.  $900,000. 

<ci  Laboratory  immovement :  The 
laboratory  improvement  program  is  de- 
signed to  improve  and  standardize  labo- 
ratoi-y  methodology  and  through  evalua- 
tion of  techniques,  materials,  and  reag- 
ents used  in  public  health  laboratories. 
States  are  provided  consultation  and  in- 
formational services  m  laboratoiy  tech- 
niques. 

The  committee  is  roi^-'imncnding  the 
budget  request.  S7. 892. 000. 

Second.     Community     environniental 
management: 
<a>   Grants. 
*b'   Direct  operations. 


ex- 


the 


The  activities  to  eliminate  and  coiitrol 
the  occurrence  of  lead-ba.sed  p;;int  poi- 
soning and  rat  infestation  in  the  home 
environqient  will  be  continued  in  h.-cal 
1974  under  the  administration's  budget 
propo.sal.  The  lead  grants  will  suppoit  an 
estimated  40  proiects.  serving  an  esti- 
mated 200.000  children.  The  rat  control 
program  v.ill  push  toward  a  control 
maintenance  level  in  55  percent  of  the 
blocks  in  the  projects  it  supports  in  39 
cities.  These  proiects  cover  a  target  area 
of  approximately  6  million  persons.  Both 
programs  will  continue  to  seek  local  sun- 
port  of  activities  so  that  Federal  assist- 
ance can  eventually  be  phased  out. 

The  neighborhood  enviromnental  eval- 
uation and  decision  system,  in.'urv  con- 
trol and  .Arctic  Health  Research  Center 
v  ould  not  be  funded  in  1974  under  the 
admimstration's  budget.  The  first  two  ac- 
tivities have  adequately  demonstrated 
concepts  which  may  now  be  more  .-^ppio- 
Iiriately  conducted  by  State  and  local 
governmer.t.*.  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Arctic  center  conducs  n - 
search  of  vciy  limited  national  sianif:- 
cance  and  .-hpuld  be  a  State  funded  and 
managed  effort,  perhaps  aided  bv  general 
reve'i.uo  sliann'-,'  funds,  they  say. 

Tho  commi'tee  recommends"  $19.600.. 
000.  the  amount  of  the  hu-i^et  request. 
Third  Occunational  Health: 
'a )  Gra'iis. 
lb'  Direct  crerations. 
The    Nation-l    Institute    for   Occuna- 
tinna!  Safety  and  Health  will  continue 
in     1974.     under     the     admi-iistruion's  ' 
budget  proposal,   to  investic-a'e  the  ef- 
fect of  the  work  environm'^nt  on  health 
and  safety  On  the  ba-is  of  these  investi- 
gations, criteria  for  about  20  ha/.-.rd-'us 
substanres  will  be  published  in  1974.  Th" 
studies   conducted,   the   c^uidelines   pvii- 
lishrd  and  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided to  industrial  establishment-^  aid  in 
protecting  workers  exposed  to  chemical 
hazards,  atmospheric  po^ution.  exces.-ive 
sound,  and  other  hazards  on  the  job. 

One  of  the  major  occupations  of  con- 
cern for  the  msti'ute  has  been  th  i'  of 
coal  mining.  In  1974.  it  is  planned  th:T 
research  m  tliis  area  will  continue  uiih 
the  admuiistnvion  of  medical  cMinina- 
tions  to  90.000  vmderpround  coal  mv.\e:> 
These  efforts  should  result  in  dcve'an- 
ment  of  techraques  for  the  p:e\entio:i 
and  control  uf  occupational  diseases  oi 
miners. 

Grants  are  made  to  iiublic  a:c!U']e> 
and  in.-titutions  to  provide  for  .stand- 
ards de\elepment  research  for  ;he  nro- 
tecticn  of  the  work  force.  In  additiL^ 
technical  serviee  and  as.-istanrc  to  D'hrV 
ageniies  and  to  nidu^try  to'Vm-'lvS.'^;',- 
the  preventive  aspects  of  occupational 
safetv  and  health  and  th--^  improvonvcn.t 
of  the  productivitv  and  emnloxabihtv  of 
workers  arc  provided  This  is  accm- 
plishod  throu;h  the  rievel.ipment  of  cri- 
teria fir  standard^  nece.-sary  for  tiie 
successful  imnlement  iiion  of  a  safe  ni'd 
healthy  workplace  and  training  public 
and  Inmate  persoiu>>l  to  enforce  these 
standards  In  1974.  the  admitiistratien 
pro!o.-,d  otTerine.  the  training  procrams 
on  a  reimbursable  basis 

The  committee  is  recommendins:   the 
$2.^v600.000  requostod 

Fourth,  rrociam  direction: 
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Till.-;  program  provides  top  manage- 
Mcnt  and  .'^taff  services  to  insure  the  de- 
tired  cin-cction  and  development  of  these 
prOo'ramo'  goals  and  objectives.  It  pro- 
vides the  necessary  staffing  for  plan- 
nuig.  direction,  and  evaluating  all  pro- 
gram activities.  In  addition,  this  activity 
provided  consultation  and  assistance  to 
other  p.irts  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  various 
State  and  local  health  departments  and 
private  and  o'Ticial  agencies. 

Th:?  committee  recommends  the  bud':ct 
roquLiit  which  is  $3,921,000. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    STMISflCS 

This  program  comprises  the  major  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  in  the  measure- 
ment of  the  health  status  of  the  Nation 
and  in  developing  and  applying  optimum 
technical  methods  for  the  collection, 
processing,  and  analysis  of  health  sta- 
tistics. It  includes:  first,  collection  of 
vital  stati>tic5;  second,  surveys  and  spe- 
cial health  studies  on  illness  and  disabil- 
ity in  the  United  States;  third,  studies  of 
health  survey  methods;  fourth,  technical 
advice  and  assistance  on  u=e  of  statistics 
in  health  field;  and  fifth,  efforts  to  imple- 
ment a  cooperative  Federal-State-local 
statistical  system  to  produce  uniform 
health  data  for  health  care  planning  and 
evaluation. 

The  committee  recommends  $22,821,- 
000.  the  budget  request. 

P.ETIaEME.VT    PAY    AND    MEDICAL    BENEFITS    FJB 
COM.MISSION-EO    OFFICERS 

This  item  includes  retirement  pay- 
ments, survivors'  benefits,  and  depend- 
ent.' medical  care  associated  with  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  ccmnuttce  recommendation  in  the 
budget  request  of  $34,103,000. 

Ll'i:,:-I.VCS    A.\D    lACILITIES 

This  a;);jr:)priation  includes  all  pro- 
po  ed  direct  co.n.=truction  items  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
minrtra'ion  except  conrtriction  of  In- 
dies n  liealth  facilities. 

Tho  committee's  recommended  fi-nire 
of  S'j.500.000  ii  S  1.500.000  below  the 
budget. 

CrnCE    OF    T;IE    ADMI.-.rsTRAiriR 

This  activity  provides  a  central  staff 
nec-ded  in  plP^iang,  directing,  and  ad- 
mini  te.-ing  thi  broad  scope  of  program 
B(.t:v:'i-.s  in  th:  Health  Services  and 
M'-ntal  Health  Administration. 

T.:e  <■  oinriiitttc  recom.incnd:-  the  budget 
:-,'i-  t.  SH  3'j4.f|00. 

t:\T.\'::;.L  lziyn.r:^^.;.  t,r  i::A:TJt 
.-. '.Tr.i.-.VL  f.A:.CKR  iNSTirca: 

Siucc  its  inception  in  1937,  tlie  Na- 
tional Cancer  Jn.slitute  ha.s  earned  out 
ii.s  rnand^itc  cf  ct/nduttin'^.  losterin-?,  and 
as,>iAing  rc.tardi  on  the  caase.  preven- 
ti-.n.  d.a'fI.o^i^,  treatment,  and  control 
of  cancrrr  in  man  throu:/h  su::p'jit  of 
'-'lantrt.  contra' l.^,  and  iu-hou.'c  studies. 
'I he  role  01  NCI  his  been  exj  .-.nci'd  ruid 
'.rnpii  lizud  by  the  National  Cncer  Act 
'A  1D71.  the  .-t  led  ;-urpe  e  of  wluh  is 
■  to  enlarf;e  the  autiioiilies  of  tiie  Nh- 
t;  ■  :  1  Cir-r;-  fri  Mtu'e  *  *  ■  in  order  to 
advance  the  national  c-iTort  against  can- 
cer To  a  hif.-.e  tl<-  goals  oi  a  nationally 
coordinated  attack  on  cancer,  a  national 


cancer  program  plan  has  been  formu- 
lated with  the  as.sistance  of  250  of  the 
top  cancer  researchers  in  the  United 
States.  Seven  major  objectives  have  been 
delined  for  achieving  the  conquest  of 
cancer  and  these  objectives  liave  been 
c.ipsulcd  into  lour  m  ijor  thrusts:  First, 
cause  and  prevention;  second,  detection, 
diagnosis,  prognosis:  third,  treatment;' 
and  fourth,  rehabilitation.  The  programs 
of  NCI  are  in  the  process  of  bein:;  re- 
structuicd  to  closely  reflect  the  priorities 
of  the  national  cancer  iirogram  plan. 
The  committee  figure  is  8522,383,000 
for  fiscal  1974. 

NATM^AL  HEART  AND  LUNG  IN.STITUTE 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Heart  Act 
of  1948  it  h:i5  been  the  mandate  for  this 
Institute  to  conduct  and  support  re- 
search to  increase  scientific  l^nowledge 
of  the  caruiovoseular  system  so  that  the 
structural  and  fimctional  abnormalities 
occurring  with  cardiovascular  diseases 
miglit  be  defined,  and  that  more  effective 
means  of  prevenlio.i,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  mi-;ht  be  developed.  In  19C9 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment formally  expanded  the.se  re- 
siJonsibiliiies  to  specifically  include  dis- 
ea  -cs  of  the  lung. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
sigiiificant  accomplishments  in  heart, 
bl3od.  and  lung  research,  as  well  as  ex- 
panding mandates,  which  affect  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Institute.  Some  of  these  are: 

The  National  Heart,  Blood  'Vessel, 
Lun:,  and  Blood  .^ct  oi  1072  wa~.  enacted 
in  order  to  advice  the  national  attar-k 
against  dise.i.ses  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels,  the  lungs,  and  blood,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

NHLI,  now  operating  under  Bureau 
status,  but  with  its  name  imchanged.  hi's 
undergone  extensive  reorganization  and 
presently  has  the  following  divisions: 
Heart  and  Vascular  Diseases.  Lung  Dis- 
e:-iscs.  Technological  Applications.  Blood 
Di-"?:cs  and  Rf'sources.  Infrnmura!  Re- 
se-MTh,  and  Extramural  Affairs. 

The  committee  figure  is  $281,415,000. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    DENTAL    HEALTH 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research  will  mark  its 
25th  anniversary.  Tlic  Institute  con- 
ducts and  sujipoits  basic  laboratory  in- 
vestigations, clinical  and  applied  re- 
se.'ich,  and  epidemiological  and  field 
studies,  directed  townrd  the  elimination 
of  oral-facial  disorders  and  diseases  ile- 
.\ iarch  training  is  ai.so  supported  to  gen- 
erato  new  knowlcUge  and  concc,jts  re- 
garding the  course  and  develoiiment  of 
or.il  diseases  and  means  to  reduce  and 
pievf  nt  them. 

The  commit:tcc  fii,urc  for  fisctil  1974  is 
$44,131,000, 

•.:mi'i::\\.    i.,;.,iuurE   of   Aiiiiiniris.   M'tauo- 
lIjM,   and   n'JLjTivr.    ui.s.-TA  .r.a 

This  Institute  conducts,  fosters,  and 
assisLi  re;,tarch  and  traming  directed 
toward  previiUing,  di:igno.sing.  treating, 
and  controlling  arthriti;,  and  c  'nnective 
tis.sui;  di.sea.ses,  diabetes  and  other  meta- 
bolic di'jorders.  dir.'jstivc  disea.scs,  dis- 
e-i.'es  of  th---  kidney  and  urinary  tnct, 
di.sea-es  of  the  blood,  bone  and  skin.  In 
addition,  the  fields  of  orthopedic  surgery 
and  nutrition  are  roi  euch  concerns  of 
this  In..litute.  These  objectives  are  pur- 


sued directly  within  Government  labora- 
tory and  clinical  facilities  in  Bethesda 
and  through  universities,  non-profit  re- 
search organizations  and  commercial 
concerns  supported  with  grants  and 
contractvS  and  include  both  laboratory 
and  clinical  studies. 

The  committee  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1974  is  $155,894,000. 

NATIONAL  IN.STITUTE  OF  NEtlP.OI.OCICAL  DI.SEASES 
AND    STROKE 

Tins  Institute  is  concemed  with  a  va- 
riety of  di.sc:ises  which  afflict  the  brain 
and  sense  org.^ns.  Disorders  such  as  cere- 
bral palsy,  e;  ilepsy,  multiple  sclerosis, 
mu-cular  dy.-trophy  parkinsonism,  and 
deafness  result  in  long-term  disability 
while  cerebrova-tcular  disease— stroke- 
is  the  third  largest  cause  of  death  in  this 
country  and  a  major  cause  of  serious  dis- 
ability. Progress  against  the.se  inadequ- 
ately understood  diseases  would  relieve 
mankind  of  some  if  its  heaviest  disease 
burdens. 

These  neurological  and  sensorj'  disor- 
ders fall  into  13  major  programs  areas, 
each  .subject  of  a  specifically  focused  re- 
search effort.  The  research  effort  In  these 
areas  is  carried  out  through  extramural 
project  research  grants,  research  grants. 
intramural  research  projects,  field  re- 
search projects  and  contract  research 
projects.  The  program  areas  are:  The 
neurological  disorders  of  enrly  life;  the 
i;eurological  disorders  of  adult  life;  the 
cerebrovascular  disorders;  epilepsy  and 
related  paroxysmal  disorders:  sclerosing 
disorders;  muscular  disorders,  infectious 
diseases,  trauma  and  injury  to  the  ner- 
vous system;  tumors  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; neuroendocrine  studies;  neutral 
r^pe:ts  of  learning  and  behavior;  ner- 
vous system  studies  related  to  normal 
fun-'tions:  and  sensorj-  disorders. 

The  committee  figure  for  this  Institute 
is  $120,073,000. 

NATI'iXAL   INSTITUTE   OF   ALLTnCY   AND    INfFCil- 
OVS    DISEASES 

This  Institute  conducts  and  supports 
broadly  based  research  on  the  causes, 
characteristics,  prevention,  control  and 
treatment  of  di'^eases  believed  to  be 
cau'.ed  by  infectious  agents  including 
bacteria,  fungi,  viru-es,  and  parasite.^— 
or  by  nbnorm.nlitlcs  in  the  body's  immune 
mechanisms  such  as  allcrcies.  In  its  at- 
t:»ck  on  infectious  and  allergic  dr^ease.^, 
tlie  Institute  is  focusing  attenti';n  pu- 
m.uily  0:1  imi'ortant  problems  that  de- 
mand increased  re-c:^,rch  efforts.  Two 
typos  of  1  rograms--»iationally  organized 
research  programs  and  :  pocial  cmrhasis 
rc"carch  pro-'ram.s  have  been  set  uj)  to 
deal  v.iih  the-c  problem.-. 

Tlie  committee  figure  for  fi-C'l  year 
1974  is  $112,744,000. 

NATlr..NAL    IN.SMTOTE    OF   CINErAL    ME'HC  AL 
-     .Sr-IENCrS 

Tlii-,  Institute  supi)orls  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  biom<:'difal  recaich  which  seeks 
an  under,  taiHling  of  life  prore  scs  whose 
n'ter.'.fi'in  or  distu'hanc  mav  kad  to 
disease  Tliis  research  re'afcs  to  knowl- 
edge; concerning  the  proces.ses  and  the 
development  of  implenionts  for  diagnosis 
a- id  treatment  of  human  disorders.  Pro- 
r..a:ned  research  ohiciives  are  to  eluci- 
date the  genetic  and  cellular  basis  for 
diseases,  to  enable  the  s.Tfir  and  more 
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effective  u.se  of  diugs.  to  discover  better 
ways  for  treatment  of  accident  victims, 
and  through  the  aj-plicalion  of  cngineer- 
it^'g  approaches  and  manpower,  to  de- 
velop more  rational  automated  labora- 
tory procedures  and  techniques  for 
health  care  dcliveiy. 

The  committee  "figure  is  $175,778,000 
for  this  In.'/.i;.ute. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    CIIIUJ    HLALTII    AND 
HUMAN    DEVFLor.-.rENT 

The  programs  of  this  Institute  repre- 
sent a  umcjue  ellort  to  study  human 
dtvelojjment  at  all  stages  of  the  life  span 
from  conception  through  old  age.  The 
goals  are  to  improve  the  quality  of  life, 
to  reduce  mor'tiuity  and  moilality,  and 
to  increase  man's  ability  to  cope  with 
his  environment.  All  aspects  of  human 
dc\-elopment,  physic:, 1,  psychological, 
health  must  be  actively  examined. 

Tlie  committee  figure  is  $125,254. CDO. 

NATIONAL    EYE    INSTITUTE 

The  mission  of  the  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute is  to  conduct,  foster,  and  support 
research  and  research  training  on  the 
cause,  natural  history,  prevention,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  ol  disorders  of  the 

'  e.ve,  the  visual  .s\  ,tem.  and  related  fields. 
The  objective  of  this  reseaith  is  to  in- 

-  crease  knowledge  needed  to.  deal  with, 
tlirough  impro\ed  health  services,  vision 
and  vision-related  health  problems. 
The  committee  figure  is  $36,631,000. 

N.'iTIONAL     LNSniTIF,     OF     ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH    SCIENCES 

This  Institute  seeks  to  increase  our 
understanding  of  environmental  agents 
which  CiU  adversely  affect  mr.n's  health 
either  immediately  or  over  time.  The  re- 
sults of  the  Institute's  research  are 
promptly  made  available  to  agencies 
having  responsibility  for  environmental 
monitoring,  standard  setting,  and  con- 

_trol.  Tlie  Institute  seeks  to  determine 
the  magnitude  and  significance  of  the 
hazard  to  man;s  health  resulting  from 
exposures  to  ranges  of  concentrations  of 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  agents 
in  the  environment.  Underlying  mecha- 
nisms of  adverse  response  are  examined 
in  order  to  determine  the  principles  and 
generalizations  v.liich  can  provide  cri- 
teria v.hich  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  by  those 
agencies  charged  with  the  regulatory  re- 

■■  sponsibility  in  this  area. 

Committee  figure  is  $28,879,000. 

ItlSEARCH    RF'^OURCFS 

The  Division  of  Research  Resources 
aids  in  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  NIII— 
to  imiirove  the  health  of  all  .^mericans— 
l<y  providing,  supj-iorl  /or  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  research  c.ipa- 
biiities  of  the  Nation's  institutions  of 
h'thcr  education,  hosjiitals.  and  rc:scarch 
organizations.  Tlirough  the  Division's 
four  major  pro"rams.  general  clinical 
research  centers,  bio'echnoloivy  re- 
sources, animal  rc^oiircis  and  general 
ra;-.c:nch  .support,  funds  are  allocated  in 
a  mantier  vhkh  iiisiues  tint  stability, 
balftnce.  vigor,  and  ir.dcpcndence  will 
be  mainlaincd  while  serving  a  broad  base 
('f  i;ivestigators  who  are  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  research  missions  of  the 
(  atcTorical  NIH  IiLstitutes. 

Committee  figure  is  $13:i,;l22,000. 
CXIX     — lf?16     rnit  17 


.JOIIN    E.    FOC.»niY    INTEr.NATIO?;AL    CrNTI.B 

•ihc  John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  lor  Ad',  anced  Study  in  the  Health 
Sciences  is  de^i^ned  to  facilitate  and 
expand  the  cot.llnv.lng  effort  of  the  Na- 
tional In.jlitutes  o;  Health  and  the  U.S. 
Gov^mment  to  bio.:den  the  knowledge 
boie  of  the  biomedical  scien'cs.  The  Cen- 
ter ser\cs  as  a  fvjoal  point  for  the  inter- 
national activities  of  the  NIII  and  is  re- 
sjionJible  for  the  administration  of  a 
iium'jcr  of  international  programs  sn^h 
as  international  fcilo.vchips,  Fogarty 
scholars- in  residence,  conference  arid 
s-^ miners,  international  visitors  center, 
sjjccial  foreign  currency,  and  foreiini 
.•^^tidcnts  exchange. 

In  admini,-,tfring  these  activities,  the 
Cenicr  places  its  efforts  on  first,  facili- 
tating the  useful  exchange  of  distin- 
guished sei^nti,  ts  and  scholars  as  well  as 
proini.  ing  young  scicnti.-ts;  second,  pro- 
viding an  cn\-ironmcnt,  including  facili- 
ties, which  will  contribute  to  the  ex- 
change. exiDan.Mon  an.d  evolution  of  ideas; 
and  third,  promoting  international  co- 
oocration  for  the  dissemination  and 
.sharing  of  biomedical  knov.led.^e  both 
on  a  bilateril  and  multilateral  basis  to 
supplement  and  a.- -ist  that  exchange  of 
!;nowiedge  by  individual  scientists  and 
in.';titutions. 

The  committee  figure  for  fiscal  vcar 
1971  :,s  .54.767.000. 

HEALTH    MANPOULK 

First.  Health  professions  support: 
(at  Institutional  assistance:  ili  Cap- 
itation grants:  Health  Professions  Sup- 
port is  to  jjrovide  througii  four  prosram 
activities,  support  to  heaitli  jn'ofessions 
.-chools  primarily  first,  for  establishuig 
and  maintaining  a  viable  financial  base; 
second,  for  maintaining  and  expanding 
cnrol'ments;  and  third,  for  imi)roving 
di  tnbution  in  tenn.s"''of  geography, 
specially,  and  the  disadvantaged. 

Capitation,  a  complex  formula  grant, 
includes  in  its  compmation  class  si/c, 
total  enrollments,  and  number  of  gradu- 
ates to  provide  basic  Federal  support  to 
the  educational  programs  in  ti:e  iiealth 
l)role>sions  .ichooLs. 

In  1^73  these  'oasic  educational  grants 
were  awarded  to  all  eligible  health  pro- 
fessions .schools  winch  provide  enicll- 
ment  and  fiscal  resource  a-surance. 
About  300  schools  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dental,  optometry,  iwdiatry,  phar- 
m,'u.'y.  and  velcrmarx-  medicine  iiartici- 
Ijated. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
.^187.277.000  fur  lliis  iiem  for  lisial  year 
1974. 

•  2 1  Starttip  and  conversion  assi.st- 
ance.  The  oric-tune  prants  under  this 
activity  arc  awarded  to  2-year  medical 
schools  "to  a.^sI^t  in  their  conversion  to 
(logrcc-pranting  inslilutions. 

In  1573  two  additioiuU  2-yoar  mccluai 
schocls  received  grants  to  ax-^ist  ilu-m  in 
converting  to  degree-granting  institu- 
tions. Two  school.--— Dartmouth  and 
Rutgers— received  grants  under  this  ac- 
tivity in  fisc;<l  year  1972. 

The  ccmmittce  has  recommended 
$6,000,000  on  this  item,  tlie  same  as  It 
v..;s  !a:-t  >car. 

•  3)  Fin.incial  distress  grants:  Awards 
under  this  adivity  are  to  schools  which 


have  demonstrated  critical  financial  need 
but  which  also  plan  management  im- 
provement activities  to  Overcome  reliance 
on  this  Federal  suijpoil. 

The  .$15, 000.000  requested  for  the-e 
grants  in  1973  aiiisted  over  15  schocl., 
whieh  demonstrated  critical  financial 
need.  Schools  aided  by  these  grants  con- 
ducted appropriate  activities  to  alleviate 
their  financial  dependency  on  these 
grams,  and  improve  tlicir  own  fiscal  cUid 
niana;;c:nenl.  operatioiLS. 

The  committee  figure  on  iliis  il.m  is 
$10,000  000  for  fiscil  1974. 

'4i  Special  pro.jects:  Special  proj- 
ects—this is  a  program  of  targeted  activ- 
ri.;e.s,  utilizing  project  grants  or  con- 
tracts, which  include  support  for  increas- 
ing enrolhnenls.  expanding  training  in 
prim.j-y  care  and  family  medicine  a.m 
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The  committee  reccni 
000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

•  b>  Student  assistance:  n<  Dire-t 
loans:  Health  professions  support— Stu- 
dent Assistance- pro\ides  loans  and 
s-holarsliips  to  eligible  students  v.ho 
need  fin.incial  assistance  in  order  to  pur- 
sue a  career  in  tlie  health  professions. 

The  loan  and  scholarship  funds  are 
awarded  to  s.hools  based  on  legislative 
formulas.  Tlie  schools  in  turn  award 
funds  in  accordance  v.itii  individual  stu- 
dent needs  after  considcrmg  other  avail- 
able financial  resources. 

In  1973.  the  participating  health  pro- 
fessions schools  will  make  loans  to  about 
27.000  students— this  is  29  percent  of  all 
eligible  students.  They  will  award 
scholarships  to  over  16,000  students. 

The  committee  figure  for  this  item  is 
$36,000,000, 

'21  Scholar.-hips:  The  com.mittce 
figure  for  this  item  is  ?1 5.500.000. 

<3>  Loan  repayments:  The  conmnttce 
figure  for  this  item  is  5400.000. 

(O  Consti-uction  assistance:  >1) 
Grants:  Hcaltli  professions  support — 
constiuction  assistance. 

A.<;sistance  is  authorised  for  Federal 
participation  m  the  coiistioiction  of 
teaching  and  related  libra :t,  clmiial.  and 
research  facilities  for  the  training  of 
l)hysieians.  ricnti.sts,  pliarmacistf .  optom- 
etrist-, podiatrists,  veterinarians,  and 
i-rofc:-sicna!  public  health  personnv^l. 

Con.Ntrurtion  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided in  the  form  6f  matching  grants,  in- 
terest subsidies  .ind  loan  guarantees  The 
last  two  foims.  available  only  to  pnv.tte 
r.onprcfit  instittuion.s.  Allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  a  loan  guarantee  of 
v.\-f  to  9,'»  percent  of  tl:?  clirihle  cost  of 
lonstnictian  and  to  pay  to  lending  In- 
stitutions amounts  thnt  would  i-cdtirc  tho 
intcro.-t  i..tc  paid  by  tpe  school  \\\^  to  '^ 
j'crcent. 

In  197.?.  S!4:Vfi65  0t>0  in  rrant  funds 
:ind  $800. oao  in  intoro-t  .-trrjidy  funds 
brought  forward  from  lf72  were  cnmn^it- 
led  .An  additional  SI. 000. 000  was  re- 
qtifVted  for  the  inteiest  subsidy  nrrotmt 
I'h.Ai^  funds  will  supixirt   in-o.'pr\<?  that 
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•Rill  ultiniatcly  add  more  than  l.'iOO  first- 
year  i;lace.s  in  health  professions  schools. 
The  committee's  rerommcndation  is 
$100,000  000  for  grants  and  $1,000,000  for 
iutf  re--t  subsidies. 

iri'  Dental  health  activitic.-,:  T!:!'-.  ac- 
tivity :s  directed  toward  increasing  the 
.supply  of  dental  manpower,  impi'oving 
the  quality  of  dental  services  and  delivery 
pvstcms.  and  reducing  the  need  for  den- 
t;il  !-er\icps  through  the  broadest  possible 
application  of  dental  di'^ea.-.e  prevention 
and  control  measures.  Direct  operatioi  .; 
funds  provide  su!;port  of  staff  that  pro- 
vide professional  consultation,  guidance, 
and  technical  as.-istance  necessary  to  de- 
velop, administer,  and  sui'port  the  grant 
and  contract  programs  of  the  divi-^ion. 
Li  19-73.  the  divi-^ion  TEAM  grant  pro- 
Cram    which    provides    dental    students 
with  trainuig  in  expanded  au.xiliaiT  nnn- 
agement — TEAM — is     now     sui)poning 
operating  programs  in  20  dental  schools. 
This   new   program   shows   considerable 
promise  for  expanding  still  further  the 
productivity  of  the  future  dentists. 

The  committee  recommends  S14.079.- 
000  for  this  activity. 

>e'  Educational  assistance:  This  sub- 
activitv  sup!3orts  the  following  program^;- 
First,  Family  medicine  grants,  whicli 
will  be  provided  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit hospu^.ls  to  plan,  develop,  or  oper- 
ate training  programs  i,i  family  medi- 
cine. 

Second.  Health  profe.-sions  teaciier 
tr.-,ining  grants  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teaching  personnel  in  the  health 
professions  field.  Schools  are  required  to 
u.se  at  lea.-t  7.5  percent  of  any  grint  lor 
train"pships. 

Tiurd.  Educational  grants  and  con- 
tracts are  made  to  explore,  develop. 
and  demonstrate  new  initiatives  in 
health  profe.'^sions  education  such  as  de- 
centralized medical  education.  Also  un- 
dertaken are  special  studies  such  as  de- 
termination of  the  need  for  and  condi- 
tion of  teaching  facilities,  and  evaluation 
of  health  professions  programs. 

In  1973,  $5,000,000  for  family  medicine 
training  will  be  awarded  to  52  hospitals 
to  support  continuing  programs  for  about 
650  residents  in  family  practice.  The 
SI. 000.000  in  grants  for  training  and 
tramee&lups  for  health  profcs.sions 
teaching  personnel  will  be  made  to  seven 
schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy,  one 
.school  of  dentistry,  and  one  school  of 
vetennary  medicine.  These  grants  will 
provide  advanced  trainin-j;  in  educational 
techniques  for  approximately  45  full- 
time-equivalent  faculty  trainees. 

The  committee  recommends  $9,320,000 
for  this  item. 

If'  Direct  operations:  The  committee 
recommendation  for  this  item  Is  $3,313,- 
000.  the  same  as  last  year. 

Second.  Nursing  support:  fai  Institu- 
tional a.'si.-,tance:  <l>  Capitation  grants: 
The  committee  recommends  $33,800,000 
for  fi.-cal  year  1974  on  this  Item. 

<2'  Financial  distress  grants:  Tlie 
committee  recommrnds  $.^.000, 000  on 
this  item. 

'3)  Special  projects:  Special  projects 
giiints  and  contracts  are  awarded  on  a 
nutional  competitive  ba:,is  to  .schools  of 
nursing  and /or  health  agencies.  Finan- 
cial   distress    grant,    are    awarded    to 
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.'■chocis  of  nursing.  Capitation  grants  are 
awarded  annually  to  accredited  schools 
of  nursing  ujoon  application  based  on 
legislative  formula  designed  to  increase 
enrollments. 

In  1973.  financial  assistance  was  pro- 
vided to  l.noo  programs  tinder  the  capita- 
tion grants  and  three  schools  were 
awarded  financial  distress  grants.  Under 
th?  spe-i^I  project  grants  and  fontr.icts 
program,  empharis  continued  on  projects 
for  tiie  development  of  programs  to  tjre- 
paiT  !'rac»it!oncrs  to  assume  new  and  ex- 
panded functions  and  responsibilities  in 
the  provision  of  nursin  r  care. 

The  committee  recommend.s  $20,000,- 
000  for  this  item. 

lb  I  Student  as.sistance:  The  nursing 
student  lonn  and  scholarship  programs 
arc  dcsii.nrd  to  give  financial  aid  to  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  including 
minority  groups,  and  increa.?e  the  supply 
of  nurses  in  the  Nation. 

Funds  are  provided  for  student  loans 
at  any  public  or  other  nonprofit  ac- 
credited school  located  in  a  State.  Maxi- 
mum loan  per  student  is  .$2, 500  i^er  year 
with  an  aggregate  limit  of  SlO.OOo'per 
student.  Grants  to  nuning  schools  for 
annual  scholarships  to  students  were 
limited  to  S2,000  per  student.  Schools 
mikc  the  scholarship  awards  t-o  student.': 
who.  in  the  judgment  of  the  school,  have 
an  exceptional  financial  need. 

The  1973  amount  provided  support  for 
2<:.2.i0  students  under  the  loan  program. 
The  scholnrship  request  provided  for  19.- 
500  students  of  exoeutional  financial 
need.  The  amount  for  trainrohips  sup- 
ported an  estimated  2,650  long-term 
trainees  and  900  slioit-term  train.?es 

The  committee  recommends  $24,000.- 
OCO  for  dire.i  loan^.  $19,500,000  for  s  liol- 
arships.  SU. 500.000  for  trainee.ships,  and 
SI. 600, 000  for  lo:in  repayments. 

ic  Construction  a.ssistance:  <li 
Grants:  Grants,  loan  guarantees,  and 
interest  subsidies  programs  were  author- 
ized to  provide  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  for  collegi  ite. 
associate  decree,  or  diploma  schocls  of 
nur>ing  and  to  as.-ist  in  the  replacement 
or  ■  rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities 
for  sucli  schools. 

The  Nurse  training  Act  of  1971  pro- 
vides for  a  jmaranteed  loan  and  interest 
subsidy  proaram  for  non-profit  private 
nursing  schools  and  a  direct — matching 
grant — construction  program.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  pernnltcd  to  guaran- 
tee loans  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction  and  to  pay  to  lending  in- 
stitutions interest  subsidies  payments 
that  reduce  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the 
school  up  to  3  percent. 

In  1973,  SI. 000, 000  was  requested  for 
gufiranteed  loans  interest  subsidv  funds 
and  ,S  10,020.064  was  obligated  for  con- 
struction assistance.  The  construction 
grants  generated  approximately  520  new 
first-year  places  in  school.s  of  nursing.  It 
is  estimated  that  commitments  to  three 
programs  for  guaranteed  loans  interest 
sub,sidy  supijort  wiU  be  made  in  1973. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  $20,000,- 
000  for  giant-,  and  $1,000,000  for  interest 
subsidies. 

'di  Educational  a.ssistance:  Direct 
operations  funds  support  Division  of 
Nursing  efforts  in  developing  criteria  and 


methods  for  evaluating  nursing  services 
and  promoting  full  utilization  of  the 
skills  of  nursing  persoianrl.  The  Division 
assi.sts.  through  its  activities  in  con:-ul(.-i- 
tion.  conferences,  and  publicatioiis.  sev- 
eral thousand  ni'.rsing  schools,  hospit  1 ,, 
and  health  a:,jncies  to  improve  iln-  qual- 
ity of  nursing  rdncation. 

Ed  icational  grants  are  made  to  in- 
dividu-'ls.  universities,  and  non-profii 
organi/ations.  Research  training  grants 
provide  institutional  support  to  colleges 
and  universities  in  order  to  strengthen 
nursing  doctoral  programs.  Fellowship 
aw;uds  cover  the  costs  of  training— tui- 
tion, fees,  stipends,  travel  and  subsist- 
ence—nur.se  re-carchers.  Full  utilization 
recruitment  grants  and  contracts  are 
awaided  on  a  national  ba.is  to  public  cr 
non-profit  private  health  or  education, .1 
enlifi:s. 

In  1973.  education:^!  project  fund . 
fup'.-ortcd  a  total  o;  33  projects  both  new 
and  continuations;  the  research  train- 
ing program  was  maintained  at  nine  uni- 
versities, the  same  level  as  in  prior  years. 
I'he  committee  recommend"  .'^7.5';9.000 
for  educational  assistance,  and  .$4,119,000 
lor  diie:t  operations. 

Third.  Public  health  .support:  (a' 
instituMonal  a.s.sistance:  This  item  pro- 
vides for  formula  grant  awards  to  ac- 
credited schools  of  public  health  to 
as.sist  those  schools  in  providing  training, 
consultative  services,  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  public  health  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  or  local  public--- 
health  programs.  Project  grant  awards 
are  authorized  for  schools  of  public 
health  and  other  institutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  and  cxpandin;: 
graduate  or  specialized  training  in  public 
heiltli. 

Formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health  are  awarded  on  an  entitlement 
basis  giving  primary  consideration  to 
the  number  of  federally  sponsored  stu- 
dents attending  each  school.  The  project 
grants  awarded  competitively  to  develop 
curriculums  which  are  pertinent  to 
changing  public  health  needs  in  fields 
such  as  medicine,  dentisti-y,  nur.sing,  en- 
gineciing.  and  hospital  and  health  serv- 
ices administration. 

The  18  accredited  .schools  of  public 
health  will  receive  formula  grants  in 
1973  to  expand  and  modify  their  pro- 
grams to  address  the  most  critical  pub- 
lic health  problems.  Project  support  is 
being  limited  to  awards  for  administra- 
tive action  on  a  small  number  of  grants. 
The  committee's  figure  for  this  item  i„ 
$12  million. 

'b)  Studert  a.ssistance:  Public  health 
traineeship  grants  support  students  tak- 
ing graduate  or  .specialized  training  in 
public  health.  These  grants  are  awarded 
competitively  to  the  institution  providing 
the  training  with  the  grantee  iiaving  re- 
sponsibility for  .selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  individual  trainees. 

The  $9  million  appropriated  for  pub- 
lic health  trainee.ships  in  1973  will  sup- 
port ajiproximately  1,570  Inng-tcr.n  and 
5,400  short-term  traineeships  with  at- 
tention to  such  subject  areas  as  health 
care  administration,  environment-re- 
lated health  problems,  preventive  and 
community  heallh  care,  and  respon.-ive- 
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ness   to   local   public  health  manpower 
needs. 

The  cor^imittee  recommends  $9,600,000 
ir:  this  item. 

(c)  Direct  operations:  Direct  opera- 
tions are  comprised  of  staff  activities 
through  which  tli^  programs  of  institu- 
tiunal  su])port  and  student  a.ssistance  for 
graduate  and  specialised  training  in  this 
field  arc  administered.  ^ 

These  staff  carry  out  a  variety  of  re- 
sponsibihties.  including  consultative  and 
technical  assistance,  haison  with  public 
health  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
special  stucies  and  analyses  of  education 
and  trainuig  of  public  health  manpower. 
The  committee  recommends  $631,000 
for  this  item,  the  same  as  last  year. 

Fourth.  Allied  health  supports:  la)  In- 
stitutional assistance:  Sp'eial  imi5rove- 
nicnL  grants  aie'awarded  to  allied  train- 
ing centers  to  assist  in  the  provision, 
maintenance  or  improvement  of  the 
specialized  functions  whi.h  th:se  centers 
.serve  Special  projects  support  exjieii- 
msntatijn,  demonstration,  and  iiutitu- 
tional  improvement  in  allied  health 
training. 

These  grants  are  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive pr'o.iect  basis  to  junior  colleges, 
colk'ges,  and  univer.-.ilies  for  curriculum 
improvement  and  expansion  of  eiu-oll- 
ment  capacity.  Special  projects  comple- 
ment th:;  resources  of  the  more  output- 
oriented  speci  .1  miprovement  grants,  by 
l)ro\iding  support  for  experimentation 
and  innovation. 

The  committee  recommends  $31,745,- 
000  for  this  it?m. 

lb)  otudcnt  as.':istance:  Traineeship 
grants  for  advanced  training  were 
av.T.rded  to  support  students  i^reiiaring 
to  teach  or  to  .-erve  in  an  admini-trative. 
supervisory,  or  .specialist  capacity  in  an 
allied  health  discipline  - 

In  1973,  550  long-terrrf  traineeships 
will  be  awarded  and  apijrcxiimtcly  4,000 
special  institute  trainees  will  receive 
.support. 
•  The  committer  recommends  $3,750,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  this  item. 

<ci  Educational  assistance:  Funds 
under,  thi",  activity  supported  full  utili- 
zation rcrniitmcnt  as  well  as  supportive 
and  develapment  contracts  designed  to 
tap  new  ro-ourccs  for  allied  health  man- 
power and  extend  the  mis.'^ions  and  over- 
all obj?ctives  of  the  Division  of  Allied 
Health.  This  activity  also  included  pro- 
gram .support  functions  for  administra- 
tion of  grant  and  contract  programs. 

In  1973.  contract  support  v.ill  be  con- 
tinued and  expended  in  the  areas  of 
equivalency  and  proficiency  testing,  new 
curriculum  development,  and  teaching 
methods. 

The  committe  recommends  $1,359,000 
for  this  item. 

Fifth.  Special  educational  programs: 
i^a)  EducPtinnal  initiative  awards:  These 
awards  are  targeted  toward  achievement 
of  .-^pedTl  national  health  manpower 
"onls.  .ciuch  as  linking  training  effor^ 
wiMi  .servi"e  in  the  establi-hment  of  arel^ 
health  edu-atinn  centers,  training  of 
T'liysiri  'n';;  assistants,  and  aid  to  minor- 
ity heallh  education.  Emiihasis  in  these 
programs  will  he  on  primary  care. 

The  committee  recommends  ♦46,500,- 
000.  as  requested  by  the  Dejiartment. 


(b)  Computer  technology — The  com- 
mittee restored  $3,000,000  for  this  item, 

<c)  Direct  operations:  This  item  pro- 
vides for  staff  operations  related  to  pro- 
gram support  ac'.ivities  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  direction  of  the  Health  Man- 
power Education  Initiative  awards. 

The   committeD's    figure   is   $2,752,000, 
as  requested  by  the  Department. 
litALii;  ;j.'\Nro\VKii 

Sixth.  Program  direction  and  man- 
power analysis:  The  Division  of  Man- 
power Intelliger.ee  i^rovides  a  focal  pomt 
lor  BHME.  NIH,  and  the  Department  for 
data  collection  and  analyses  on  health 
miii'^ower  resources  and  requiiements, 
including  distribution  by  discipline  and 
location.  The  division  supports  contract 
projects  for  da.a  collection  and  analy.ses 
with  public  and  prrc.ile  organizations  to 
extend  the  in- house  capabilities  to  pro- 
\'ido  the  e-sential.  accurate  data  bases 
upon  which  to  deine  the  current  heallh 
manpower  pool  and  to  foiecast  lutui-e 
requirements. 

The  committee  recommends  $8,776,000 
for  fi.scal  year  1974. 

NAIIONAL     LIBnART     OF     .MEDICINE 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine 
.starves  as  a  national  resource  for  biomedi- 
cal information  Traditionally  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  research  li- 
braries, the  NLM  has  in  recent  years 
become  the  principal  focus  within  the 
Federal  Government  for  national  plan- 
ning to  improve  comm.unications  in  the 
health  sciences.  In  order  to  accomjilish 
this  goal,  the  NLM  has  been  coordinat- 
ing the  development  of  a  national  Bio- 
medical Communications  Network  being 
built  upon  the  existing  health  communi- 
cation sy.stem  but  incorporating  the  latest 
advances  in  .space-age  communication 
technology. 

The  committee  recommends  $25,871,- 
000  for  the  Librarj-. 

BX'I!  ri.sOS     AND     F.\riLlnES 

The  NIH  direct  constriiction  program 
Iirovidcs  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  laboratories,  libraries,  office  buildings, 
and  other  facilities  essential  to  the  con- 
duct and  dpvrl3nment  of  the  mission  of 
the  Nationah  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  committee  is  recommending  the 
budget  request.  $8^)00.000. 

OFFICE    Ol     TIU;    DIRECTOR 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  pro- 
vide overall  program  direction  and  cen- 
tral management  services  to  the  Bureaus. 
Institutes  and  Divisions  of  the  National 
Iiiiititutes  of  Health.  The  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  this  activity  are  earned 
out  through  the  oiiices  of  various  a.ssoci- 
ate  directors  and  appropriate  office  li- 
rectors  with  the  aid  of  stall  specialists 
and  operating  personnel. 

The  coniiMiliec  recommends  $12,000.- 
OOa,  the  budget  requcol. 

SI  I-';Nrll  If    Al    !IV:TI!-S    0\h,.'!S»AS       srr.ii\L 
roRLICN    CUB  ;LNJV    I'Kur.RAM 

Collaborative  health  research  and  re- 
.'^canh-related  projects  abroad  are  sup- 
ported by  foreign  currencies  owned  by 
Uie  United  States  which  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  Treasury  to  bo  in  ex- 
cess of  normal  US.  needs  in  tlie  coun- 
tries. The  program  helps  achieve  the 
domestic  health   objectives  of   the  De- 


partment   and    piomotes    U.S.    foreign 
policy. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budg- 
et request,  $1,192,000. 

EOCC.'.TION    DIVISION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOE 

EaucATlON 

First.  Improvement  of  post.secondarj" 
eduation:  The  Education  Amendments 
of  ir»72  auihcrized  the  Secretary  of 
Heaith.  Education.  a:id  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  and  contracts  with  institutions 
of  po.^tseccndary  education  and  other 
IJUblic  and  pnvate  educational  institu- 
tions and  agencies  to  encourage  re'cim 
and  innovation  at  the  pastsecondary 
level.  Authority  for  adnn/hist ration  of 
this  program  has  been  delegated  to  the 
A.^.sistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

As3i.->t:.nt  Secretary  Mai  land  tetifitd 
before  the  subcommittee  th.it — 

We  have  an  instrument  of  Government 
tuat  dt-es  not  iiiti-nd  to  nnpo^e  u  gn-.^r:;- 
ment,"il  role  ...  we  are  creating  an  instru- 
11. en'  that  will  siippo.-t  inventive  work  by 
the  h;^'aer  educali.in  conirnunlly  to  :;:iprn-. e 
their  eifectivcness,  but  net  accordi:  g  lo^ome 
riticr..!  code,  r.ul  aLCord.m;  lo  some  higli 
prx'jt  oi  pojLsecjuaary  eciu.-alion  -vnuo  sj\--, 
'You  will  do  thjo  or  that  cr  you  won':  gel 
your  money," 

Marland  pa\e  examples  of  a  'unner- 
sity  wuhoui  walls  '  in  Minneapolis,  and 
a  new  career- oriented  project  al  Colum- 
bia LIniver.-iiy. 

With  the  $10  nnlhon  budget  in  fiscal 
1973.  the  Education  Division  hopes  to 
fund  appro.Ximaiely  100  projects  out  of 
7(10  or  800  candidates. 

The  committee  recommends  $10,000- 
OCO,  a  decrease  of  S5  000.000  from  the 
budget  request. 

Second.  Salaries  and  expen.ses:  The 
Assi>iani  Secretary  lor  Education  :s  re- 
,'.  on-ible  for  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Education  Division,  provides  lead- 
ership for  the  education  activities  of  the 
Department,  and  serves  as  the  key 
spokesman  and  advocate  lor  assurmg 
that  the  Department  provides  profes- 
sional and  financial  assistance  to 
strenalhen  education  in  accordance  with 
Federal  law.-,  and  rLguiations.  In  addi- 
tion, he  serves  as  the  principal  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  on  education  affairs. 
Tins  appropriation  pro\  ides  for  tiie  ad- 
ministrative expenses  associated  with 
th.',^  OlTire  of  the  Assistant  Secreiary  lor 
Education.  The  estimate  includes  supper: 
of  15  positions  m  197:5  and  30  po.-itioiis  in 
1974  for  admmistration  of  the  post.?cc- 
ond.iry  innovation  program,  whose  Di- 
rector reports  airectly  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  lor  Education. 

T!ie  conur.if.ce  recommends  S1.722.U00. 
a  d-  crea-e  of  S130,OoO  from  the  request. 

Ol  ncE    OF    EDCr  VTION 
EI,rM£  NTAuT     AND     S!  CONDART     I:'Vl\TIOM 

First.  Aid  to  school  districts:  <a»  edu- 

caii.-inary  di!ir;\iHl  cinldivn, 

Tiuough  thi'^  prociam  ?rant<  are  ma.ii 
to  local  odarational  agencies  to  iiro\ide 
r-upplement^il  services  for  children  frr:n 
low-income  families  Grants  are  als^-i 
marie  to  Si.ite  aeencies  for  h.indicap-  ♦^ 
cliildren.  dcpeiuirnt  and  neglected  chil- 
dren, and  .nn eniie  dt  linqiients  in  S:ate 
institutions  The  administration  h.'s  pro- 
post  d  that  tins  proaram  be  absorbed  by 
.-liccial  education   rc\ enue  sharing:. 
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Last  vear  the  subcommittcp  report  ex- 
ri-essed  .^-upport  of  OE's  efToits  to  -im- 
pro%e  the  administration  of  tlie  title  I 
prognm  at  the  State  and  lo^-al  level  and 
to  assure  tliat  the  funds  appropriated  tor 
It  are  used  effectively,"  but  also  called 
U!:on  OE  to  Te'-iew  its  ov.n  procedures 
with  the  objective  of  speeduig  up  the 
computation  o:  title  I  allocations  so  that 
States  and  school  districts  may  be  noti- 
fied much  earlier." 

This  year,  when  asked  iiow  he  feels 
about  the  effeCivcnriS  of  title  I.  Dr. 
Marlandsaid: 

I  thUik  tit'e  I  has  I)eea  \i-eci  and  abu.sed 
In  many  way.s  a-^ro.^.s  the  Innd  .  .  L'atU  fairly 
recently,  it  merely  supported  more  of  the 
same  in  education.  ...  I  woiUd  have  to  say 
at  the  present  .stage,  after  7  years  of  Title  I. 
while  many  trocid  thln^-s  can  be  .said  about  It 
in  term.s  of  attitude^  of  teachers,  parents,  and 
in  some  cai<es  of  children,  tlie  bottom  Una 
does  Dot  show  ver>-  much. 

The  committee  recommends  .Sl,810,- 
000,000  for  this  item. 

<bi  Supplementary  services:  Stat-e 
plan  programs  and  special  profirams  and 
projects. 

Grants  are  made  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  for  developing  pro- 
grams which  serve  as  models  for  im- 
proving and  supplementing  the  regu- 
lar school  curriculum  and  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  testing  and  guidance 
and  coimseling  services  in  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  In  1974,  this  program  is  pro- 
posed to  be  folded  into  revenue  sharing 
for  education. 

The  committee  is  recommending  S146.- 
393.000. 

Second.  Strengthening  State  depart- 
ments of  education:  (a I  general  support 
and  (bt  comprehensive  planning  and 
evaluation. 

Grants  are  made  to  stimulate  and  as- 
sist States  in  strengthening  the  leader- 
ship resources  of  their  education  agencies 
by  assisting  them  in  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  programs  to  identify 
and  meet  their  educational  needs. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $38,- 
000.000  for  this  item. 

Third.  Bilingual  education:  Grants  are 
made  under  title  VII.  ESEA.  to  achieve 
comprehensive  curriculum  reform  In 
areas  of  high  concentrations  of  non- 
Engli.sh  speaking  cliildren. 

The  committee  recommends  $45,000,- 
000. 

Fourth.  Follow  through:  This  Is  an 
experimental,  compensatory  education 
program  designed  to  develop  and  test 
new  ways  to  educate  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  the  early  primaiy  grades.  Tlie 
parents,  the  community  and  the  re- 
.sources  at  tlie  school  are  bioughl  to- 
gether m  pi-ograms  to  meet  tlie  child's 
instructional,  phy.sical  and  p.syclio.social 
needs. 

The  committee  leconimends  the 
budnet  request  of  S41,U00,000. 

Fit'h.  Equipment  and  minor  remodel- 
ing: Grants  and  loaiLs  are  made  for  the 
acfiui.sition  of  instructiunul  equimnent 
and  materials,  including  minor  remodel- 
ing nece.ssary  for  the  in.stallation  and 
u,se  ol  such  equipment  to  improve  teach- 
ing in  critical  .subjects  in  elementary  and 
secondarj'  schooLs. 


The  committee  recommends  $25,000- 
000. 
.sriroai,    assist.ance    in    feder.^lly    affecti:o 

ARF.AS 

First.  Maintenance  and  operations: 
'a'  rayments  to  local  educational  agen- 
cii's  nnd  'b'  payments  to  other  Federal 
ager.cies. 

Payments  are  made  to  a.«ist  in  the 
operation  of  schools  in  arca,=  where  en- 
rollments arc  affected  by  Federal  activi- 
ties. In  1973  payments  v.ere  ba'cd  en 
over  940. noo  federally  connected  cliil- 
dron.  In  addition,  the  full  co.-t  of  educa- 
tion is  provided  for  children  residing  on 
Federal  property  where  no  Slate  or  local 
educational  agency  is  able,  because  of 
Stale  law  or  for  other  reasons,  to  provide 
suitable  free  public  education  to  such 
children. 

The  committee  recommendi;  $591,000,- 
000. 

Second.  Construction:  Payments  are 
made  to  a.ssist  in  the  construction  of 
scliools  in  areas  where  enrollments  are 
affected  by  Federal  activities.  Fro.m  1951 
tlirough  1973.  SI. 43.')  million  has  been 
aiipropriated  for  this  program  aiding  in 
the  consii-uciion  of  over  69.000  class- 
rooms to  house  about  2  million  pupils  in 
the  50  States.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
Wal^e  Lsland.  In  1973  and  1974.  appro- 
priation language  is  proposed  to  fund 
IcKal  agencies  that  have  been  unfunded 
in  recent  years,  that  have  the  mo.st  press- 
ing construction  needs  largely  as  a  result 
of  increased  military  activity  and  hous- 
ing, and  that  pro\ide  a.ssistance  for  chil- 
dren residing  on  Indian  lands. 

The  committee  recommends  $19,000.- 
000,  the  budget  request. 

EMERGENCY   SCHOOL   ASSLSTANCE 

Rrst.  Si>ef'ial  projects:  (ai  Metropoli- 
tan area  pioiect,s;  Five  percent  of  the 
amounts  ai)propriated  for  the  Emergency 
S(  hool  Aid  Act  are  reserved  for  assisting 
local  education  agencies. 

The  committee  recommends  that  this 
program  not  be  funded. 

ibt  Bilingual  education  projects: 
From  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  at  least  4 
percent  is  reserved  to  make  giants  to  de- 
velop and  implement  curriculums  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  education 
needs  of  minority  group  children. 

The  committee  recommends  that  liiis 
j)rogram  be  funded  at  S9.958.000. 

"•I  Educational  television:  Pro.iects 
are  supported  to  develop  and  produce 
children's  television  jirograms  consistent 
with  t^he  purpases  of  the  Emergency 
Sfliool  Aid  Act. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
this  i)ro!.'ram  be  funded  at  $7,468,000. 

'd'  Special  programs  and  i)iojecls: 
Local  education  agencies  and  public  or- 
ganisations are  assisted  in  conducting 
a'tivities  wiiu  li  are  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  EmergeiK  y  School  Aid  Act.  and 
proini.se  to  make  substantial  progress 
toward  achieving  the  purposes  of  the 
Emeigency  School  Aid  Act. 

Tiiese  programs  were  recommended  by 
the  committee  to  be  funded  at  $12,- 
447,000. 

<ei  Evaluation:  Not  more  than  1  per- 
cent aijproijriated  for  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  is  resei-ved  to  make  grants 


to  evaluate  programs  assisted  under  this/ 
authority. 

The  committee  recommended  that  $2.- 
489.000  be  .spent  in  this  area. 

Second.  Slate  Apportionment:  'af 
Pilot  propram.s:  From  the  amount  ap- 
portioned amcng  the  States,  .in  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  15  peicent  of 
the  amount  ajjproprialed  is  reserved  for 
tins  activity. 

The  commiitee  recommends  that  tliis 
activity  be  funded  at  $37,341,000. 

<b'  Special  progiams  and  projects: 
From  the  amount  app.^rtioned  among 
the  States,  an  amount  equal  to  not  more 
than  8  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated is  reserved  for  this  puriJose. 

The  committee  recommends  that 
$19,915,000  be  spent  for  this  activity. 

'c^  General  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies:  The  remaining  funds  of 
those  apportioned  amonrj  the  States  are 
available  for  grants  directly  to  ehgible 
local  education  agencies  to  meet  special 
problems  incident  to  desegregation. 

The  committee  recommends  that 
S146.875.000  be  .spent  for  this  activity. 

Third.  Training  and  advisory  .services: 
The  Office  of  Education  makes  grants 
and  contracts  to  render  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and 
implementation  of  plans  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  public  schools,  to  provide  serv- 
ices and  training  for  people  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  special  educational  prob- 
lems occasioned  by  desegregation. 

The  committee  recommends  that 
$21,700,000  be  .spent  for  this  activity. 

KDlrAlHiN    KOR    THE    IHNDIfAPPFD 

First.  State  grant  program:  Grants 
are  made  to  States  to  as.sist  in  the  initia- 
tion, expansion,  and  improvement  of 
programs  and  projects  for  education  of 
handicapped  children  at  the  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  school  levels. 
In  1974,  the:,e  gracts  are  included  in  the 
special  revenue-sharing  proposal  for 
education,  giving  the  States  more  flexi- 
biUty  to  fund  programs  to  meet  their 
particular  needs  for  education  of  the 
handicapij^'d'. 

The  committee  recommends  thai 
$50,000,000  be  spent  for  this  activity. 

Second.  Special  target  programs:  lai 
Deaf-blind  centers.  (b,i  early  childhood 
projects,  (c)  .specific  learning  disabil- 
ities, and  <d)  regional  resource  centers. 

Model  centers  are  supported  to  provide 
educational,  diagnostic  and  consultativt 
service  for  preschool  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  their  parents.  These  centers  arc 
designed  to  stimulate  and  influence  the 
development  of  additional  services  for 
preschool  handicapjjed  children. 

Grants  or  contracts  are  awarded  fo; 
tlie  establishment  and  operation  of  ro- 
L'ional  resource  centers  to  develop  and 
apply  the  methods  of  aijprai.sing  the  .spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  liundicapijed 
children.  Grants  are  also  made  for  model 
centers  to  provide  diagnostic,  educa- 
tional, and  reliitcd  services  to  deaf- 
blind  children  and  for  research  in  the 
field  of  physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion for  liandicapped  children. 

Grants  are  made  to  operate  centers 
for  research,  personnel  training;  services 
for  preschool  and  school-age  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities. 
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programs 

Thfa-d.  Innovation  and  development: 
Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  for 
the  development  of  new  curricular  ma- 
terials, teaching  techniques,  R,  &  D. 
centers.  a:nd  other  research  and  demon- 
stration projects. 

The  committee  recommends  that 
$9,910,000  be  spent  for  this  activity. 

Fourth.  Technology  and  communica- 
tions: (a)  Media  services  and  captioned 
films  and  (b)  recruitment  and  informa- 
tion. 

Contracts  are  made  for  the  acquisition, 
captioning,  production,  and  distribution 
of  films  and  other  educational  media,  for 
conducting  research  in  the  use  of  edu- 
cational mediS.  and  the  training  of  per- 
sons in  the  use  of  the  materials  for  the 
handicapped.  In  1974  funds  are  included 
for  the  National  Educational  Media 
Center  for  handicapped  children. 

The  committee  recommends  that  $13.- 
500.000  be  spent  for  this  activity. 

Fifth.  Special  education  and  manpower 
development:  Grants  *are  awarded  to 
support  training  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
speech  correctionists,  researchers,  and 
other  professional  and  subprofessional 
personnel  in  fields  related  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped 

This  activity  is  recommended  bv  the 
committee  to  be  funded  at  the  level  of 
537,700,000. 

OCCVPATION,\L.    VOrATION-AL.    AND    ADVLT 
EDUCATION 

One.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational 
education:  (a)  basic  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  (1»  annual  appropria- 
tion, and  1 2 )  National  Advisory  Council. 

Grants  are  made  to  assist  States  in 
maintaining,  extending,  and  improving 
existing  vocational  education  programs 
and  to  develop  new  piograms  in  voca- 
tional education, 

Matching  grants  are  made  to  the 
States  on  a  formula  basis  for  vocational 
education  proL'irams,  including  the  con- 
sti-uction  and  remodeling  of  facilities 
Forty  percent  of  each  State's  allotment 
must  be  set  aside  for  .specific  purpo.ses. 

A  few  accomphshments  in  1973  are 

an  estimated  8,808.000  students  were  en- 
rolled in  basic  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  a  total  of  304  new  or  remod- 
eled construction  projects  were  initiated. 

The  committee  recommends  $426,682.- 
000  for  the  annual  appropriation  and 
$330,000  for  the  Natior.al  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, 

<b»"Program.s  for  students  with  special 
needs :  This  program  pro\  ides  grant  sup- 
port for  persons  who  have  academic, 
socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  that 
prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the 
regular  vocational  education  programs. 
Formula  grants  are  made  to  the 
States  ba.sed  on  population  by  age  groups 
:aid  per  capita  income.  No  matching  is 
required.  ^ 

;.To  point  out  a  major  accomplishment 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  167.000  disadvantaged 
students  were  provided  special  services 
to  help  them  succeed  in  theii'  career 
preparation.  /' 

The  committee  recommends  $20  mil- 
lion. 


meet  the  need  of  today's  families,  espe- 
cially those  in  economically  depressed 
areas.  Programs  that  are  emphasized  are 
those  dealing  with  marketplace,  concepts 
of  credit,  contracts,  warranties,  and 
guarantees. 

The  formula  grants  are  made  to  the 
States  for  programs  in  consumer  and 
homeVnaking  education.  States  must  u.se 
one-third  oL,*ife  Federal  funds  allotted 
in  economicMly  depressed  areas  and  50 
/{Percent  matchng  is  required  in  other 
areas. 

An  accomplishment  in  fiscal  year  1973 
was  an  estimated  3.435.000  youths  and 
adults  were  enrolled  in  consumer  and 
homemaking  education  programs. 

The  committee  recommends  $25,625.- 
000. 

id>  'Work  study:  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  support  State  projects  that 
help  young  people  ages  15  to  20  begin  or 
continue  vocational  training  by  provid- 
ing them  with  part-time  employment  to 
pay  educational  costs. 

Formula  grants  are  made  to  the  States 
for  development,  and  administration  of 
program  and  compensation  to  students. 
Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  80  pcr- 
ceni  of  States  expenditures. 

In  1973  the  appropriation  resulted  in 
preventing  33.000  econo.mically  disad- 
vantaged vocational  education  students 
from  dropping  out  of  school. 
The  committee  recommends  $6  million. 
•  e>  Cooperative  education:  The  pur- 
pose of  this  progi'am  is  to  support  coop- 
erative education  programs  which  com- 
bine work  experience  with  formal  educa- 
tion. Funds  are  used  for  supervisory  and 
other  costs  of  instruction. 

Formula  grants  are  made  to  States  for 
financial  assistance,  personnel,  to  pro- 
vide instruction  related  to  work  experi- 
ence, to  reimburse  employers  for  certain 
costs,  and  to  pay  costs  for  certain  serv- 
ices to  students. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  enrollment  for  co- 
operative education  was  109.000.  About 
75  percent  of  the  funds  are  expended  in 
areas  of  hish  rates  of  school  dropouts. 
The  committee  recommends  $19,500.- 
000. 

•  f  1  State  advisory  councils:  The  i^ro- 
gram  purpose  is  to  advise  the  State 
boards  of  vocational  education  on  the 
administration  of  State  plans:  evaluate 
vocational  education  proarams.  services, 
and  activities;  and  prepare  and  submit 
an  evaluation  report  on  the  vocational 
education  piograms  carried  out  during 
the  year. 

Section  lOlb'  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  required  each  State 
to  establish  a  State  advisory  council  in 
order  for  the  State  to  receive  a  grant 
under  title  I  of  the  act. 

In  fiscal  year  1973.  the  State  advisory 
councils  from  all  56  States  and  terri- 
tories submitted  reports  of  evaluation 
efforts  of  State  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 
The  committee  recommends  $3,204,000. 

OCCUPATIONAL.    VOCATIONAL    AND    AUI'I.T 
EDrcATION 

Second.  Vocational  research:  «' 

(a>   Innovation:   The  purpose  of  this 


program  is  to  do\elcp.  establish  and  op- 
erate exemplary  and  innovative  occupa- 
tional education  programs  or  projects 
designed  to  serve  as  models  for  use  in  vo- 
cational education  programs. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1974.  grants  were 
awarded  on  a  formula  basis  under  part  D 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  which 
50  percent  was  for  us.  by  the  State 
agency  and  50  percent  was  for  direct 
grants  by  the  Comriissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. In  fiscal  year  1974.  the  50  percent 
previously  funded  lor  use  by  the  State 
agenc\»  is  inciucied  in  the  special  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress. 

In  fiscal  year  1973.  59  projects  were 
initi.tted  under  the  Commissioner's  fund- 
ing authority. 

The  committee  recommends  $16  mil- 
lion. 

<bi  Currirulum  development:  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  develop  cur- 
ricula for  new  and  changing  occupa- 
tions. 

Project  gr.ints  are  m.ide  to  colleges  and 
universities,  Stat  boards,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  agencies  for  develop- 
ment of  program  planning  guides  for  the 
States. 

In  fiscal  year  1973.  24  projects  were 
funded  for  curriculum  development  ac- 
tivities. 
The  committee  recommends  $4  million. 
'ci  Research — Grants  to  States:  The 
purpose  of  the  program  ir  to  supr-ort  ac- 
tivities of  State  research  coordinating 
units  and  other  agencies  and  institutions 
in  the  development  of  programs  and 
project,s  designee'  to  meet  the  research 
needs  of  vocations  education. 

Prior  to  fiscal  ye.ir  1974.  grants  were 
awarded  on  a  formula  basis  under  part 
C  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
which  50  percent  was  for  use  by  State 
agencies  and  50  percent  was  for  direct 
grants  by  the  Commtssioner  of  Educa- 
tion. In  fiscal  year  1974.  50  perce:it  pre- 
viously fmided  for  use  by  the  State 
agency  is  included  in  the  sj^ecial  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress. 

In  fiscal  year  1973.  56  projects  were 
supiJorted  under  the  Commissioner's 
funding  authority  and  130  pro.iects  mider 
the  State  agencies  authority  for  a  total 
of  186  i^rojects. 

The  commiitfe  recornncnds  S18  mil- 
lion. 


CtriTATiriNM..    VOCATIONAL. 

rDI.-C\TION 


,\:.n   ADVLT 


Third.  Career  education:  The  purpo.-e 
of  tills  program  is  to  provide  funds  to 
install  and  demonstrate  career  educa- 
tion in'o.^rams  direct,ed  toward  system- 
atic reform  of  the  structure  of  the  edu- 
cational enterprise. 

The  Cooperative  Rcscaich  Act  author- 
izes the  Commis.sioner  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  uiii\crsities  and  colleges 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  orga:iizations  and  to  in- 
dividuals of  research  surveys,  and  dem- 
onstrations in  the  field  of  education. 

No  funds  were  i:irQVided  for  this  ac- 
tivity in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Tlie  committee  rocommei'.ds  th.at  this 
program  not  be  funded. 

Fourth.   Adult   education;    la'    Giant 


\ 
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to  States:  Funds  are  used  for  tliv.- 
purpose  of  eliminating  fLinctional  illit- 
eracy among  the  Nation's  ad'.ilts  by 
piovidin:-;  educational  opporiunities  that 
will  enable  adults  It.  years  and  older  with 
a  limited  education  to  touunue  their 
caucation. 
'  Giants  are  made  to  the  States  accord- 
mg  to  the  loiinul :  specified  m  the  act. 

In  fiscal  year  J 973.  691.000  adults  were 
enrolled  in  adult  education  cla-.sfcs. 

The  committee  rccommcuds  ^51.300,- 
000. 

tb'  Special  proje  t^:  Tiie  pur^o.^^e  of 
this  program  is  to  provide  grants  for 
Si-c-'ial  cicnr.ir.^tiation  pro.acts  which  in- 
volve the  use  nf  i  :novative  methods.  sy.<'- 
teir.s.  and  materials  in  the  development 
01  aciult  cdLicaiion  p.ograms. 

Grants  are  awarded  to  local  educa- 
tion at'.eiieie-.  or  other  iniblic  or  jMivatc 
norf-roiu  agencies,  ineluamg  cdu"a- 
lional  television  stations. 

Forty  grants  were  awarded  in  fiscal 
war  1973  of  whicl:  12  were  coti'.inuations 
from  1972. 

The  commit  lee  recommend.?  S7  mil- 
lion. 

"CI  Teacher  traminj:  This  program 
supports  proiett^  to  iiromute  r.nd  coor- 
dinate and  train  ptrscunel  who  work  or 
who  are  preparing;  to  work  in  adUit  edu- 
cation. 

Grants  are  awarded  lo  inctUuttons  of 
higiicr  education.  State  or  local  educa- 
Uon  ageactco,  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  for  i^rcoCivice  and  inservice 
traininL;  and  de\elopmer.i  of  r.duli  edu- 
cation persjniiLl. 

It'uie  regior.al  si. ill  deveiopmiiu  ijro- 
t;rams  were  c&iuiijutd  and  .mx  national 
liaiii.Mt;  uisuiuies  were  h^-ld. 

Tiie  comaiitLce  ieekjiKni(.nds$3  million. 

mcMER    EDCCATION 

Fir~t.  Studont  as.si.=  tance:  (a>  Grants 
and  work-study:  ili  Casie  opportunity 
^'.rants:  i2'  Supplemcntai-y  ojiporlunity 
{irant.-:  In  coiiiunct:Ln  with  other  forms 
of  aid.  the  pu:posc  of  tiiese  gr.'iit  pro- 
grams IS  to  enabie  qualified  students  to 
overcome  financial  obstacles  to  a  post.sec  ■ 
ondarv  eciri-ntion. 

The  committee  rcco!nm«';dation  fur 
BOG'S  is  $440,500.00')  and  SjlO.300.000 
would  be  provided  for  SEOG's  for  th? 
school  year  bo^'inning  in  the  fall  of  1974. 
A  full  cii-cii.>.-ion  of  liie  ( ommittee's  ac- 
tion on  higher  education  student  a.ssist- 
ancc  m:iv  be  found  o:i  p..;,*  •  59-61  of  our 
committee  report. 

'3'  Work-  tudy:  For  some  r,tudent.<. 
work-study  earmn;^.;  will  sUijplement 
ba:  ic  opportunity  gnuits.  The  recjuested 
fixndo  will  provide  grams  to  institiition.s 
for  a  portion  of  the  waae  ■  paid  to  needy 
.studcnt.9.  Under  the  197:i  amendmcn.s 
preference  for  em;  Ioymcnt*Huider  the 
proi;ram  i:;,  given  to  .^.tudents  with  the 
grcale.'.t  fman-  ia!  need. 

Fund.',  are  awarded  and  adrnin.  tered 
imdrr  an  a.:jrc3incnl  between  the  Coiii- 
mis.-ioner  and  each  eligible  institution 
of  higlicr  pdu;alion,  proprietary  institu- 
tions of  h;yher  education  or  area  voca- 
tional-technical  schools. 

Furd-  appropriated  for  the  fisi.al  year 
1973  will  b3  ased  for  program  operation 
during  academi,-:  year  1973-74  and.  in 
.•;ome  cases,  will  provide  additional  fi- 
nancial aid  to  b'l  .ic  grunt',  recipients. 


The  committee  recommends  $270,200,- 
000. 

ibi  Cooperative  education:  This  pro- 
gram alternates  periods  of  full-une 
stud./  with  periods  of  full-time  career- 
related)  work,  thu-s  i)roviding  students 
with  Jroth  a  means  of  financial  assist- 
ance and  with  v. c:k  t.xperiencc. 

After  an  institution  has  met  eligibility 
recjuiremsnts  e.stablished  by  the  Conmus- 
sioner,  its  proposal  is  reviewed  and  eval- 
uated by  a  panel  of  consultants  fixtin 
outside  the  OlLce  of  Education.  The  final 
fund;  deciaion  rests  with  the  Oilice  of 
Eiiut  ation. 

The  1973  budget  l■equ^it  of  $10,7.30.090 
wili  enabie  fundmg  .some  250  grantees  for 
an  aveiage  of  $40,000,  thuis  enabling 
2JO.OC0  to  300.000  students  to  participate. 

The  coinmitt.e  reeoaimends  $10,750- 
ODO. 

'c>  Subsidized  indued  loans: 

<1)  Interest  on  insured  loans:  The  ob- 
jective of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
prognmi  is  to  make  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  borrow  from  private  lenders  to 
lu!p  pay  for  ihc  cost  of  education  and 
tnaning  at  univer.sities,  colleges,  and  vo- 
cational schools  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  part  of  the  interest  for 
Qualified  students. 

Mo~t  colleges,  universities  and  schools 
of  nurshig  and  many  vocational  and 
technical  schools  are  eligible. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  an  estimated  tot.il 
of  l.ilnG.uOO  loans  amounting  to  $1.3  bil- 
lion were  guaranteed. 

The  committee  recommends  $310  mil- 
lion. 

Id'  Direct  loans: 

1 1 '  Federal  and  Capital  contributions; 

VI)  Loans  to  institutions; 

i3i  Tci.chcr  cancellations:  The  direct 
loan  program  was  established  to  encour- 
age and  assist  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  m..king  lov.-interest  loans 
available  to  needy  students.  There  is  a 
provision  for  loan  cancellation  benefits  to 
students  who  enter  the  field  of  teaching 
or  nrilitary  service. 

The  Federal  capital  contributions  are 
allotted  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis. 
Institutions  apply  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  their  .share  of  the  State  allot- 
ment but  must  match  one-ninth  of  the 
Federal  share.  Loans  are  made  to  the  in- 
stitutions who  find  tins  matching  a  hard- 
ship. 

It  is  estimated  that  C24,500  students 
wiil  borrow  S430.910.000  under  this  pro- 
gram during  1973  and  that  $23,600,000 
will  be  obligated  late  in  1973  for  use  by 
students  durin^j  academic  year  1973-74. 

The  committee  recommends  .^293  mil- 
lion. 

Second.  Special  progra;ns  for  tire  dis- 
advantaged: ia>  Talent  .search;  Kb>  Spe- 
cial ser\ices  in  college;  ici  Uinvard 
bound:  The  special  program.s  for  dis- 
advantaged students  encompa.ss  talent 
.se.'ich.  upward  bound,  special  services  in 
college,  and  educational  opportunity  cen- 
ters. All  these  are  concerned  with  help- 
111"  ci«  ,idvantar".'d  sludcn's  rc<'ci'.-o  a 
po:  t  (('^^ndary  education. 

Talent  Search  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  institutions  of  hiphcr  education, 
public  and  private  agencies,  combina- 
tions of  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  ijublic  and  jjiiviilc  nonprojil  agen- 


cies and  organizations  may  be  made  in 
amounts  up  to  $100,000  per  year. 

Tiie  ST0.;i31.000  reriuc-.ted  m  1973  will 
serve  264,000  stucents  during  academic 
year  1973-74. 

The  coiniiiutce  rccommend.i  $70.'^>j1  - 
000. 

Third.  Institutional  asfiL-tance:  '-^.i 
SaengLhening  de^clciung  in.slitutions: 
Grants  are  made  to  sticn^then  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  need 
financial  assi:>tanee  in  order  to  develoj) 
as  in:  iiiutioiii.  ollering  a  quality  educa- 
tion to  the  students  they  serve. 

PrciJjsals  subinilte.l  by  in.stiLUtions  of 
hiyher  education  are  reviewed  by  a  panel 
01  readers.  Recommendation  >  are  made 
to  tiie  program  stall  for  final  decision. 
Proposals  are  reviewed  for  quality  and 
for  their  capacuy  to  seive  liie  needs  of 
low-income  studcnl.s,  c:-iJeciaily  miriOrity 
gro'jps. 

WAh  $51,992,000  of  the  1073  fuhd.s. 
200  pr^viouirly  funded  projects  and  2G 
new  projects  will  be  fuiuled. 

The  committee  recommends  *$39,992.- 
000. 

ibi    Construction: 

tl'    Sub.^idized  loan.^: 

iL'«    Grant.s. 

The  purpo.se  of  tliis  prot'ram  is  to 
provide  gr.^nt3.  loans,  and  interest  sub- 
siaics  to  ii'.stitutions  of  higher  education 
to  a.s.si:,t  in  financing  the  con.sti  uetioh  of 
academic  facilities. 

Prior  to  fi.^cal  year  1970.  grants  and 
(iii'ect  loans  were  the  primary  method  of 
Federal  financing  for  hi.i-'licr  e.iucatio!i ' 
cor.structicn.  In  1970,  the  annual  interest 
grant  program  was  put  int  >  operation 
as  a  means  of  as.sisting  n:orc  institutions. 

Under  the  annual  int;re.--t  grant  pro- 
gram in  1973.  $26,925,000  will  be  obli- 
gated for  conti 
year  loan-. 
port  an  Cotimatcd  $209  million  in  loans. 

The  committee  recommends  $31,425,- 
ODO. 

•  'CI  Lansuasc  trainins  and  area 
.■studies:  Programs  funded  unc'cr  th'.s  ac- 
tivity are  aimed  at  iminoving  the  capa- 
bilitic;  and  resource."  of  American  edu- 
cational institutions  for  rercarch  an:', 
training  in  intevn:itional  studies.  Uni- 
versity centers,  prorram.s.  fellowships, 
and  research  in  the  United  States  are 
surported  as  well  a''  rcscorcli  end  tr.''in- 
ini,'  abroad. 

Applicaticns  nve  received  from  U.F. 
institutions  of  hif.'her  education,  indi- 
vidual rese",rcher.«.  ^-trte  education  p.'-ien- 
cies,  publii"  school  sys*cm'-.  and  nonprofit 
education  a"cncic:-:. 

The  bud'',cl  p'-cpo^'-'i  an  r^brupt  piia -c- 
out  of  this  jMoiram.  but  the  ccmniittee 
recommer.c's  a  fundirj  level  of  512,360,- 
000. 

'd'  University  community  servicc.s: 
The  tiniversity  community  .servico 
grants  strenr:tii»n  community  servic" 
programs  of  coJlege.s  ^yh\  iniiversitirs  to 
hfip  solve  comniimity  problems. 

Fands  are  awarded  on  a  fornnila 
basis  to  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Cohimbi:!.  Gupin.  Puerto  Rico.  'Virgin 
Islands,  arid  American  Snmoa.  Ench 
State  has  to  provide  one-third  match- 
ing funds  based  on  the  total  cost  of  it^-- 
approved  programs.  A  state  agency  ap-'' 
))f)iiiicd  by  the  Governor  iiciministers 
the  f;i;i(i--  in  cuv\\  .State  by  deU'imiiiiii!: 


;ation  .';upr-ort  of  pricT 
S4. 500. 000  new  grants,  to  sup- 


/ 


priorities  and  approving  proposals.  The 
Office  of  Education  provides  consulta- 
tive services  and  offers  leadership  in 
identifying  and  encouraging  the  fund- 
ing of  national  priorities. 

The  committee  recommends  $15 
million 

ie»  Aid  to  land-grant  colleges:  Funds 
are  awarded  to  support  instruction  in 
asriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
English  language  and  vaiious  branches 
of  the  sciences. 

Tlie  Second  Mori  ill  Act  of  1890,  as 
amended,  provides  a  permanent  annual 
appropriation  of  $2,700,000  to  be  al- 
lotted, $50,000  to  each  State,  the  Dis- 
'  trict  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
and  the  'Virgin  Islands.  The  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $12,460,000. 

The  committee  recommends  $10  mil- 
lion. 

•(f)  Veterans  cost  of  instruction:  The 
committee  recommends  S25  million  for 
the  veterans  cost  of  instruction  program 
for  payments  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  recruiting  veterans  into 
po.st.secondary  education. 

'gi  State  postsecondary  ecJucation 
(Commissions:  The  commissions  provide 
for  comprehensive  planning  of  postsec- 
ondary education  by  State  agencies  as 
authorized  by  .section  1202  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  as  amended.  A  part  of 
the  1973  appropriation  under  the  head- 
ing State  administration  and  planning 
for  construction  will  be  available  to 
start  up  the  new  a:;r>ncies. 

The  S3  million  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  finance  the  first  full  year 
ot  the  ne\i^  postsecondary  planning 
agencies.      / 

Fourth.  College  personnel  develop- 
ment: 

I  a)' College  teacher  fellowships:  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  prepare 
persons  for  academic  careers  in  educa- 
tional programs  beyond  the  hiyh  school 
level,  Reci])icnts  must  be  pursuing,  or 
intending  to  pursue,  a  course  of  study 
leading  to  a  degree,  of  doctor  of  philo.s- 
ophy,  fdoetor  of  arts,  or  an  equivalent 
degree,  but  shall  not  be  for  study  at  a 
■■•chool  or  department  of  divinity.  A  panel 
of  university  faculty  members,  working 
as  Office  of  Education  consultants,  re- 
view and  recommend  specific  doctorial 
programs  at  applying  institutions  to  the 
Commissioner  for  final  approval  of  a  fel- 
lowship awai'd. 

The  committee  recommends  S5.806  000 

ibi  Fellowships  for  disadvantaged-  A 
program  of  fellowships  for  disadvantaged 
IS  authorized  by  part  D.  title  IX  of  the 
Hit,'her  Education  Act  as  amended.  In 
1972  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
funded  stipends,  the  main  cost  of  project 
CLEO— Council  on  Leiail  Educational 
Opportunity— while  the  Oiffice  of  educa- 
tion paid  for  a  summer  institute  Since 
the  project  has  passed  tlirough  its  ex- 
periment;^! stage,  it  is  aiipropriate  that  it 
be  transferred  to  an  cperatmg  agencv. 

The  committee  recommends  the  bud;^- 
et  request  of  $750,000. 

'ci  Allen  ,1.  Ellender  iellow.^hip.s;  The 
iniri)ose  of  this  i)rogram  is  to  increase 
understanding  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  secondary  school  students  and 
their  teachers.  It  is  estimated  that  1,500 


participants  will  benefit  from  the  1973 
appropriation. 

The  committee  recommends  $500,000. 

LIBRARY    RESOfRCES 

First.  Public  libraries:  ua'  Services: 
The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  as  amended,  authorizes  grants  to 
States  to  promote  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  public  library  services  in 
areas  without  such  services  or  with  in- 
adequate services,  to  construct  public  h- 
bravy  facilities,  to  improve  State  library 
services  for  the  physically  handicapped 
and  institutionalized,  to  improve  public 
library  services  to  disadvantaged  per- 
.sons.  to  strengthen  State  library  admin- 
istrative agencies,  and  to  promote  inter- 
library  cooperation  amonu  all  types  of 
libraries. 

The  committee  is  recommendin'-; 
.?49.209.000. 

tbi  Construction:  Title  II  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  au- 
thorizes grants  to  States  to  support  the 
construction  of  public  libraries.  Funds 
may  be  used  for  the  construction  of  new- 
buildings,  for  additions  to  existing  build- 
ings, and  for  renovation  or  alteration  of 
e:<isting  buildings  or  the  acquisition  of 
an  existing  building  to  be  used  for  public 
library  purposes. 
The  committee  recommends  $9,500,000. 
Second.  .School  library  resources:  Title 
II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  provides  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  materials.  It  operates 
from  an  approved  State  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  the  distribution  of  the  benefits 
amon-i  the  public  and  private  school  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  relative  need  for 
such  materials. 

Th?  committee  recommends  $90,000.- 
000, 

Third.  Colleue  library  resources:  la' 
Coileue  library  resources:  Title  II.  Part 
A.  of  the  Hi:-;hcr  Education  Act.  as 
amended,  provides  grants  to  ai.sist  and 
encourage  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  acquisition  of  library 
re.iources,  mcludim^  law  library  re- 
sources, such  as  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ni:nts.  magnetic  tapes,  phonoL-raph 
records,  audiovisual  materials,  and  other 
related  library  mater^ls  i  including 
n..-cessaiy  bindin.",  >.  Grants  are  awarded 
to  eligible  institutions  of  hi'iher  educa- 
tion, and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit library  institutions  whose  primai-y 
function  is  to  provide  library  and  in- 
formation services  to  institutions  of 
hi.Liher  education  on  a  formal  coopera- 
tive basis. 

The  committee  n  commend-^  810,500,- 
000. 

'b'  Librariiin  training;:  Title  II.  part 
B.  of  the  Higlier  Education  Act  of  1965 
authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  library  organiza- 
tions or  agencies  to  support  the  training 
of  paraprofe.ssionalK  and  prole.^^sionals  in 
library  and  information  science  for  serv- 
ices of  all  types  of  libraries,  Sueli  grants 
may  be  made  for  fellowships,  trainee- 
ships,  and  short-  anu  long-term  training 
institutes  for  library  personnel. 
The  committee  recommends  $3,000,000. 

'C'  Library  demonstrations:  Title  II-B 


of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  as  amended, 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
public  and  private  institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  for  demonstration 
pro.iects  relating  to  the  improvement  ol 
libraries  or  the  improvement  of  training 
in  hbrarianshij).  Awards  may  be  made  to 
demonstrate  new-  techniques,  systems, 
and  equipment  for  manipulating  infor- 
m.ition.  In  addition,  information  derived 
from  such  projects  may  be  distributed 
and  di.s.seminated. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $1.- 
500.000. 

Fifth.  Undergraduate  instructional 
equipment:  Title  VI-A  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  authorizes  funds  through 
matching  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  improve  undergraduate  in- 
struction through  acquisition  of  instruc- 
tional equipment  i  including  closed-cir-  * 
cuit  television  <  and  materials  and 
through  minor  remodeling.  Funds  are 
distributed  among  the  States  on  a  for- 
mula based  on  liigher  education  enroll- 
ment and  per  cai^a  income. 

The  committee  recommends  $12,500,- 
000. 

rni-CATI.  ..\-,\L   tjlVfLOP.MENT 

Fir.-t,  Education  professions  develop- 
ment: lai  Teacher  Corps:  This  activity 
is  directed  toward  imnroving  educational 
oi^iJortunities  for  children  of  low-income 
families  by  imi^roving  the  qualitv  of  pro- 
grams of  teacher  education  for  both  cer- 
tified teachers  and  inexperienced  teacher 
interns.  In  1974.  about  3,200  continuing 
participants  and  1.700  new  participants 
will  be  supported.  A  portion  of  the  re- 
quest will  be  directed  tow-ard  improving 
bilingual  and  Indian  education. 

The  committee  recommends  $37,500.- 
000. 

K'  Elementary  and  secondary  de- 
velopment: The.se  activities  include 
teacher  training  pro.Lirams  concentrating 
on  specific  populations  and  oi-  subjects 
in  which  teacher  deficiencies  have  been 
recognized,  and  also  include  personnel 
development  activities  to  .strengthen  spe- 
cific skills  of  existing  personnel  through 
training  pnd  to  introduce  new  research 
and  development  products  to  local  State 
educatio!n  agencies.  Low-income  students 
are  targeted  grouijs.  Both  the  urban- 
rural  and  the  career  oi:)i3ortunities  pro- 
prams  encoura':!e  meaningful  participa- 
tion , of  parents  and  the  community  in 
the  educati'^nal  process  The  urban-rural 
program  invoUes  36  sites  training  ap- 
proximately 6  500  educational  personnel 
in  1973  and  1974.  Tlic  career  opportuni- 
ties program  will  train  about  8,000  par- 
ticiiiants  in  1973  and  1974. 

The  committee  recommends  $53,660.- 
000, 

ui'  Vocational  education:  This  activ- 
ity support.>  St.ne  and  local  education 
ageiicics  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  strengthening  their  efforts  lo 
recruit  and  tram  individuals  for  career 
and  vocational  education.  In  1973.  the 
State  sy.stems  erant  program,  which  is 
used  to  institute  statewide  programs  m 
vocational  education,  provides  a  mini- 
mum of  $50  000  to  each  State:  th.e 
fellowship  program  will  train  56  indi- 
viduals to  increase  leadership  capabili- 
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lies  in  elementary  and  secondary  educii- 
t!on. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $6,- 
&00.000. 

(e)  New  careers  ln^*ducation:  The 
I)urpo.se  of  this  activitylsro  attract  qual- 
ified and  diverse  persons  to  the  field  of 
education,  either  on  a  full-  or  part-time 
basis,  who  would  not  ordmarily  con- 
Mder  this  field.  Workshops  for  qualified 
liiah  school  student.s  and  dissemination 
of  recruitment  materials  on  careers  and 
volunteers  in  education  are  some  of  tlie 
methods  used. 

The  committee  locomnier.ds  .S300,000. 

(fi  Higher  education:  Colleue  teach- 
ers, administrators,  and  educational  spe- 
cialists are  trained  at  less  than  the  doc- 
toral level  by  this  activity,  funded 
throur;h  title  V,  part  E  of  tlie  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Funds  are  used 
for  institutes,  short-term  training,  and 
fellow.-hips  for  full-time  graduate  study 
not  eligible  under  title  IV  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

The  committee  is  recommendine  S^,- 
100.000. 

Two.  National  priority  programs:  <ai 
Educational  terhnolofjy  dctnon.-tialions: 
This  activity  suiii)orts  the  establisliment. 
expansion,  and  improvement  of  non- 
commercial broadcasting  facilities.  It 
also  supports  special  demonstration 
projects  concerned  with  apphcation  of 
new  technology-bared  systems  to  im- 
iirove  elficiency  and  productivity  of  ed- 
ucational agencies,  provide  individual- 
ized instruction,  and  to  extend  tlie  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  acce.->s  to 
ieainiim  resources  for  groups  presently 
outside  ar.d  witiiin  formal  educaiioiial 
.s\s'.eir..'-.  The  educational  televi.-ion  i)ro- 
Kram.i.  "Sesame  Street"  and  The  Elec- 
tric Comivir'V."  are  also  su^jjo.  tod.  The 
spe  lal  technology  demonstration  proi- 
ects  will  be  transitjied  to  ihe  National 
Institute  01  Education  m  1974. 

Tho  (oinmittce  recommend';  $16,- 
OuO  OUO. 

lb'  DniL^  abu.se  edur.ition.  This  pro- 
s-'iam  operates  ihrou&ii  project  grants 
aimed  ai  develoiang  dm?  education 
leader.~h;!)  team.s  at  the  State  and  local 
level  throu'.;h  a  vauety  of  training  pro- 
i^rams.  and  uiovidint;  technical  n.ssist- 
ance  tc  such  teams  to  aid  them  in  as- 
.se.s:.infi  local  ding  urobleius,  developing 
programs  and  skilled  leadershij)  to  toiii- 
bat  tneir  tau.-cs.  and  to  evaluate  drug 
l>ros:.r.uns  alreaciv  txi.>ting.  Local  kun- 
1)01 1  for  du:non-tnriun  projects  i.s 
e:-:;;ecied. 

Tiie  conijiuitec  i.s  retomnnjuuing  $12.- 
400,^00. 

<c>  Ri^-ht-to-rcad:  The  goal  of  this 
I)iugram  i-s  that  by  1980  all  reading  pro- 
rnim;  in  the  Notion's  .-rhool  sy.stcm  will 
he  Irn-irovcd  and  th:  t  illitera'-y  v  ill  be 
almost  eradi:^ated.  Eligible  grantees  in- 
( ludp  loral  and  State  education  nr^pncic;. 
institmions  of  hirher  education  and 
otiier  public  and  private  auerc  .es.  Pack- 
aping  01  validated  reacnng  )3rograms  and 
Jiirtriilation  of  the  same,  pltuining  lor 
the  relra.iiing  ol  ali  teachers  m  re  ding, 
lu.iuing  ol  an  adult  -Scame  Sir.et.  '  de- 
•.  tlopiiiOiii  ot  mod'  is  lor  the  erfective  u.%e 
of  tc(  imoiogv  in  reading  iirstruction.  and 
ijKaea.sc:;  technical  a.s.sistance  to  siate- 
v.ide  reading  piogiams  arc  n'.nv:  oi  the 
y.il4  plan.>:. 


Tlie  committee  recommends  $12,000.- 
000. 

(d)  Environmental  education:  Funds 
are  available  to  any  nonprofit  agency, 
institution,  or  organization  for  tlie  sup- 
l)ort  of  environmental  education  i^ilot 
and  demonstration  projects,  which  are 
directed  to  develop  an  informed  public 
that  will  understand  the  mutual  de- 
liendcncies  between  man  and  his  en- 
vironment. Curriculum  development, 
)/eisonnel  training,  community  education 
progiams.  and  development  and  dissem- 
ination of  elfectivc  acti\itics  and  mate- 
rials are  supported. 

The  ccnunitlee  reto.Mimends  $4,000,000. 

ic  Nutrition  and  health;  This  pro- 
gram demou.strates  ways  to  organize 
local  systems  of  child  development  serv- 
ices through  more  effective  coordination 
of  existing  health  and  nutrition 
resources. 

The  committee  recommends  $2,000,000. 

if  I  Dropout  prevention:  This  grant 
program  provides  funds  to  local  school 
districts  to  develop  demonstration  model 
programs  to  reduce  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  leave  scliool  before  high  school 
graduation.  In  1974.  14  of  the  19  projects 
operating  in  1973  will  be  continued.  It  is 
e.-ii:natcd  that  100.000  students  will  be 
atlecied  in  1974.  making  u  total  of  275.- 
000  siudjnts  reached  iu  tiie  5  years  of 
ilii.s  program. 

liie  committee  is  recommending  tlie 
budget  request  of  $4,000,000. 

Third.  Data  systems  improvement:  (a> 
Educational  statistics:  This  item  includes 
certain  surveys  and  special  stati.'tical 
.-;tud;e,5  meant  for  use  in  planning  new 
programs  in  education,  projecting  man- 
po\.er  needs,  and  closing  the  data  gap  in 
cert  tin  areas  ol  education.  In  1974.  it  al.so 
liif  hides  planning  for  a  major  new  pro- 
L  ram.  common  core  of  data  for  the  seven- 
ties, whi'-h  is  to  replace  the  current  un- 
even and  inadequate  provision  lor  educa- 
tional statistics  in  the  50  States.  6  outly- 
ing areas,  and  the  District  of  Columljia 
with  an  integrated  .system  of  statistics 
to  meet  Tederal.  State,  local,  and  insti- 
tuiicnal  needs  for  planiung  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  committee  recommendo  $4,250,- 
000. 

I  b  >  National  achievement  study :  Tiiis 
ailivity  is  meant  to  colI"ct  national  data 
on  the  changes  in  educational  attain- 
ment over  a  period  of  5  years.  This  data 
helpi  measure  the  impact  on  educational 
achi  vement  that  the  Nation's  invest- 
'I'ent  in  education  is  bringing  about.  In 
1974,  results  a  ill  be  reported  on  the  sec- 
ond ^jcience  a.ssesomcnt  and  the  first  aG- 
-f.s  uient  in  mathematic.-. 

The  committee  recommends  $6,000,000. 

■•^'1  ATI!  IS  Alj.      A'   Il'ITHS       OV.'R.srAS        ( .SfKCI.'!. 
JOV.'lr.t:   CI  RR.-M  Y   I'KUCBtAM) 

U.S.-owned  foreign  currency  which  the 
Trctsury  Department  determines  to  be 
ju  excess  of  norm.d  rcfiuirements  is  used 
to  strengthen  American  education 
through  re:;car(  h  and  training  abroad 
-Ijonsored  by  American  institutions. 
Projects  focus  on  foreign  languages,  area 
:  tudie.-,  world  afTairs.  and  intpicullural 
under.-,tanding  and  are  designed  to  up- 
date th<^  professional  competencies  of 
.'\merican  educators,  tn  further  rpsc?rcii. 
and  to  develop  improved  curricula  and 
cffeciivc  instructional  m.iterial';. 


Political  developments  in  certain  for- 
eign countries  at  the  close  of  1972  neces- 
sitated cancellation  or  postponement  of 
some  projects  pending  issuance  of  new 
guidelines  on  educational  programs  by 
these  governments.  Estimates  for  1973 
and  1974  are  based  on  the  assumption 
tliat  these  i.ssues  will  be  resolved. 

Ihe  committee  recommends  $2,000.- 
000  lor  this  item. 

SALARIES  .^ND  FMPEN.SFS 

The  Oilice  of  Education  administers 
grants-in-aid  and  provides  technical  as- 
;  istance  and  statistical  services  to  State 
and  local  education  agencies,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  libraries,  and  other 
organizations  to  establish  and  maintain 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherv.irs 
liromote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  country.  It  also  collects  and  dis- 
.-cmi nates  statistics  and  facts  showing 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  tlie  United  States.  "This  appropriation 
provides  for  management,  staff  services, 
planning  and  evaluation  of  education 
programs,  advisory  committees,  and  re- 
lated ■e:;iK-nses  required  in  accomplishiii;-; 
ii:;i  mis.sion  of  the  OfTicc. 

The  committee  is  rccomincidir^  $8'-.- 
118.000. 

sre'Dr;.:   loan   i:>isuRANi.E  ru.^u 

Under  the  Higher  Education  Act  oi 
1965  and  liie  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  oi  1965,  the 
Oflice  of  Education  received  authority  to 
insure  loans  to  students  in  eligible  in.sti- 
tutioris  v.ho  do  not  have  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  State  or  private  nonprofii  pro- 
grams of  student  loan  insurance. 

The  Higher  Eiducalion  Amendments  of 
1008  merged  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  into  the 
Higher  Education  Act  in.sured  loan  pro- 
gram, and  in  addition  to  extending  tlie 
Federal  in.  arance  pro.fram.  authorizes 
the  Offi';e  of  Education  to  reinsure  loans 
guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  pii- 
vaie  agencies  at  80  percent  of  default  by 
student  borrowers. 

Upon  default  by  the  .student  borrowers 
the  Oilice  of  Edueation  will  pay  to  tiic 
beneficiary  the  amount  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  in.'ured  upon  federallv  in- 
sured loans  and  80  percent  of  the  lo-s 
.susir\incd  on  reinsured  loans  guaranteed 
by  St.-.te  and  nonra-ofit  private  agencies. 
The  fund  takes  over  loan.s  on  which  it 
na.vs  insurance  claims  ancl  .seeks  to  col- 
lect on  them. 

The  co-nmittee  recommends  S57  88'< - 
000. 

PAYMr.N'I  OF  PAnTlriPATlON  3AI.FS 
IK..liFriClENClEM 

Tlio  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furni'h  transcripts  or  coiiies  cf  tables 
and  o'.hcr  rerords  ot  llic  OfTu'c  of  Edu- 
cation to.  and  to  ma!:e  sj^ecial  statistical 
fompilutjons  arid  surv?ys  for,  51. dc:  or 
locd  ofTicials,  inivitc  organization;,  or 
individuals.  Sucli  sfati.^tical  comiiilation.-, 
and  surveys  shall  b?  m;id2  subjec.  to  tl.-:' 
liaymc'it  of  the  actual  or  e  tiruaLrd  co.-l 
of  su.'ii  work  In  the  case  i.f  nonprofit  or- 
.'^aniia Lions  or  agencies  tlie  Conimi- 
sinner  m^;  enlace  in  joint  stati.iical 
proj'^cts  the  cost  of  v.hirh  shall  be 
sh  ued  eqtiilably  as  de^ei-mincd  by  the 
Commissioner,  provieh  d  that  th"  pur- 
!>oses  are  othprwi'e  authoiii'cd  by  law. 

All  mon»\vs  received   in   iiiyment  for 
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work  or  services  enumerated  under  this 
section  shall  be  deiwsited  in  a  separate 
account  which  may  be  used  to  pay  di- 

/rectly  the  costs  of  such  work  or  services, 
to  repay  appropriations  wliich  initially 
bore  all  or  pait  of  such  costs,  or  to  re- 
fund excess  sums  when  necessary. 

The  committee  lecoaimends  $2,948,- 
000. 

NATIONAL  INbHTL  IK  OF  ^V C.VnoN 

On  August  1.  1972.  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  v.as  estabhshed  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational 
practice  in  formrd  ard  inf.jrm..l  learning 
situations  through  the  conduct  of  re- 
search a4id  development  activities. 

Ey  law,  the  Institute  must  expend  a 
minimum  of  90  pereent  of  its  appro- 
priated funds  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  quciiifitd  public  or  private 
agencies  and  indi'viduuls.  The.se  awards 
may  encompass  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, planning,  surveys,  evaluations, 
experiments,  dcveloimients,  and  demon- 
strations in  the  field  of  education. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $142,- 
671.000  for  this  item,  $19,526,000  below 
the  budget  request. 

SOCIAL    AND    Ri'IUBILITATION    Sf  RVICF 
CRAN-TS   TO    .STAlFi    FOR    rVlUAC    As.sISTANfE 

First.  Maintenance  assistance:  Main- 
tenance payments  i-rovirie  needy  persons 
with  income  to  .'■upiJlerrcnt  their  own  re- 
.sources  for  the  t.sential  costs  of  food, 
.■shelter,  clothing,  and  other  necessary 
items  of  daily  living. 

The  estimates  for  m:rntenance  assist- 
ance reflect  transfer  of  the  adult  cate- 
gories of  maintenance  a'=  istance  to  Fed- 
eral administration  effective  Jonuaiy  1. 
1974.  This  reduces  t!ic  1974  costs  under 
the  appropriation  by  about  $1.1  billion. 

The  estimates  for  maintenance  a.s.si.st- 
ance  for  1972  and  1973  have  been  ad- 
justed to  show  the  costs  of  the  inter- 
mediate care  facilities  program  in  the 
medical  assistance  totals. 

New  Federal  initi  'fives  are  proposed  in 
1973  and  1974  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
role  in  the  management  of  this  program, 
focusing  on  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children.  Th;s  elTnrt  will  save  $128 
million  in  1973,  and  a  total  of  8750  mil- 
lion in  1974.  The  1074  .savings  include 
$158  million  to  result  from  legislation 
which  will  be  i'ropcsed. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
request,  $5,528,546,000. 

Second.  Medical  assistance:  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  medicaid  program  pro- 
vide medical  a.ssistance  to  all  persons 
receiving  or  dirible  to  receive  assistance 
payments,  states  may  elect  to  provide 
medical  assist';nce  to  certain  medically 
needy  persons  v.ho  need  lielp  with  thoir 
medical  bills.  The  Federal  share  of  mcd- 
'■oaid  exiymditure.-  for  1974  is  $.'i.272  mil- 
lion, or  5.';  percent  of  the  t:)tal  Federal, 
State  and  local  exi;cnc'!tu;"cs. 

The  increase  in  ihe  number  of  persons 
receiving  medici-l  nssi->tanre  during  1971 
results  largely  fiom  the  anticipated  in- 
crease in  tlie  number  of  recipients  of 
maintenance  payments. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972  v.ill  have  a  signif.cant  impact  on 
the  costs  of  the  medical  a.ssi.sti^nce  pro- 
gram. Direct  savincs  of  $714  million  a  e 
ezlimatcd  in  1971.  These  will  be  partially 
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offset  by  cost  increases  of  5326  mdlion  to 
provide  for  expanded  medical  assistance 
to  the  adult  categories  and  tiie  establish- 
ment of  proie-saionul  standards  review 
organizations  at  tlie  State  level. 

Tiie  medical  assistance  totals  have 
been  adjusted  to  relleci  increased  costs 
resulting  from  tlie  siuft  ol  intermediate 
care  facilities,  .savings  from  preadmission* 
ceilifieatian,  and  improved  program 
m.ariagement.  L2gi.,l:ition  will  be  pro- 
I>o.-L'd  to  eliminate  federal  maiehmg 
payments  for  dental  care  for  adult  re- 
ciijicnt.s — Sates  m.ay  continue  to  offer 
tlie  servic' — and  to  retiuire  reimbur.se- 
iiunt  for  medicaid  services  provided  in 
irecstanding  I'linics. 

ThQ  bill  provides  $5,271,862,000,  the 
budget  request. 

Thiid.  Social  services:  Matching  grants 
are  made  to  St  ites  for  a  jiortion  of  the 
costs  of  operating  social  services  pro- 
grams apjnovcd  by  the  Secretai-y.  The 
pui:)ose  of  these  grants  is  to  enable  each 
State  to  provide  social  services  with  the 
objective  of  overcoming  the  conditions 
which  cause  th-  family  or  individual  to 
need  pu'olic  assistance. 

To  halt  fscalating  costs,  a  limitation 
on  giants  for  .'oca.il  services  under  pub- 
lic assistance  progr.^ms  was  included  in 
the  State  and  Local  Fi.scal  A.ssistance  Act 
of  1972.  The  act  provides  for  a  $2.5  bil- 
hon  limitation  on  Federal  niatching 
grants  for  socijl  services  and  for  a  for- 
mula allocation  of  that  limitation  to  the 
States  ba."ed  on  population. 

Federal  cos's  for  social  services  grew 
from  S690  million  in  1971  to  $1.6  billion 
iu  1972  and  v, cie  estimated  to  increase 
to  $4.7  biULon  in  1973  and  $5.2  billion  m 
1974. 

Tlie  1973  c?s'k  of  S2  7  billion  reflect  a 
number  of  adjustments  from  an  mic on- 
trolled  program  to  the  $2.5  billion  limi- 
tation. 

The  budget  request  of  $2  billion  is 
recommended  in  the  bill. 

rourtli.  St.;tj  and  local  training:  Fed- 
era!  financial  participation  at  the  75  per- 
c:';.t  rate  is  available  to  States  for  costs 
of  tr.iining  public  as.si^tance  staff  or  prr- 
sons  preparing  for  emplayment  ui  i^ublic 
assistance  agencies.  States  are  required 
to  provide  for  the  training  and  effective 
use  of  subprofes-sionals  as  cominunily 
service  aides  and  of  volunleeis. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budg- 
et request  of  $44,640,000. 

Fifth.  Child  welfare  services:  Grants 
are  made  to  States  to  help  in  estabh.sli- 
ing.  exiciiuing.  and  slrenglhening  serv- 
ices for  the  protection  and  care  of  home- 
1  ss.  depcnd,.'nt  and  neglected  childnn. 
Child  welfare  services  are  not  hmitid  to 
the  i-'oor  but  are  available  to  all  children 
who  need  them. 

The  basic  statute  estalh.she?  a  formula 
which  presciilx\s  between  33':,  percent  to 
GG-:.i  jiercent  Fedcr  il  p.ntieiiiatMn. 
States  are  eiieouraged  to  coordinate  ciiild 
welfare  s^iviccs  with  the  soei.U  services 
program  cf  AFDC  and  to  use  child  wel- 
f.ire  services  to  fUl  the  gaps  that  cannot 
be  reached  through  the  AFDC  social 
services  program. 

The  amount  of  the  budget  request 
$16,000,000  is  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 


WORK  iNc:;N'mE., 
Training:    Under  this 
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First.  Training:  Under  this  activity, 
individuals  are  prepared  for  self-sup- 
poiting  emplovmcnt  through  on-the-job 
training,  public  service  eniiiloyment. 
work  experience,  orientation,  and  insti- 
tution d  irainin,;.  The  inogiam  includes 
registration  assts:3meiit  for  emilo.\  ability 
rlinning.  T.ounsehng  and  job  develop- 
ment, direct  nlacement,  foilowui)  of  all 
c.r.ployed  par.iciiiants,  and  adjudi'-atioii 
oi  ihe  work  test.  Program  development, 
evaluation,  and  administration  of  the 
WIN  ijirogr.iin  are  included  under  this 
activity. 

Second.  Child  care:  This  activity  pro- 
vides for  child  care  and  other  supportive 
ser\ices  necessary  for  V/IN  pailicipasts 
to  enable  them  'o  accept  training  or  tm- 
pl')yaieut.  An  estimated  45  perecr.l  of  the 
WIN  participants  in  1974  a'e  mother-; 
who  are  unable  to  pro-.ide  child  care  for 
tiif'ir  children  while  they  aie  undergoin  : 
WIN  liaining.  In  addition,  child  care  is 
provided  for  tiie  children  of  WIN  parti,:  i- 
jiaiiis  receiving  training  in  otlier  man- 
power funded  training  programs  and  for 
chilriixn  of  employed  WIN  participants. 
Tiie  child  care  and  -social  services  are 
pro\idcd  to  families  m  suojjort  of  tiie 
woik  and  tr  unmg  portion  of  the  pro- 
gr.am  thiougli  tlie  separate  admhiistra- 
live  unit  in  tiie  Sta;es  CstablLslied  for 
the  V.'iN  piogram. 

The  committee  recommends  a  decrease 
of  $150,000,000  from  the  budget  request, 
or  $384.1P.-1.C00.  for  the  work  incentive 
rrograra. 

SOCIAL  AND  HCHAr.lLirATION  .SFRSICES 

Second.  Grants  for  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled:  Funds  are  used  to  supiiori 
programs  d.-sigried  to  assist  in  providing 
services  needed  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  developmentally  dis;ibled 
including  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
cerebral  pal.sicd  and  the  epileptic. 

In  fiscal  year  1973.  55  States  had  de- 
veloped State  plans  enabling  them  to  use 
their  allotments  to  provide  services  and 
facilities  to  the  developmentally  disabled. 
Services  for  approximately  175,000  per- 
sons were  supported  on  a  fidl  or  panic  1 
basis. 

The  committee  is  recommendin.T 
$42,750,000. 

Third.  Special  progiams  for  the  aging: 
Tlie  i)uri)o-e  ot  special  programs  for 
the  aging  is  to  supiwrt  State  and  aro.i 
ag'eiicy  piopiams  to  a.-,  is;  oK.cv  persons 
throuchout  the  Nation  to  live  independ- 
ent, meaninrrful.  and  dii-nified  lives  in 
thf  ir  own  homes  or  other  places  of  resi- 
den -e  with  emi)hasis  on  the  reduction 
of  isolation  and  pro\eiitinn  of  unneces- 
sary institutionalization.  These  program- 
were  designed  to  in  rease  the  capacit;. 
and  competence  of  State  and  sub-State 
a:-'era  ics  in  develciimg  a  compiohcnsive. 
coordinated,  community  based  service 
s.\-,-lein. 

Federal  resources  are  available  throur  h 
formuLi  grai\lb  to  suoport:  Tlie  staiTir  ; 
and  operation  of  State  ageiieies  on 
aguig;  the  prtpaiatioii  and  administra- 
tion of  area  I'lans  on  af,ing.  ineludmg  the'' 
developmenl  of  couiiirchensive  and  to- 
ordinated  social  servicers  delivery  .sys- 
tems; and  the  c-.tab!i  Iiment.  mainto- 
na.nce  and  oporation  e'f  nutrition  pro- 
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grams  for  the  elderly.  Discretionary 
fluids  are  also  available  for  developing 
or  operating  model  programs. 

The  committee  recommends  the 
budget  request  of  $195,600,000. 

Fourth.  Youth  development  and  de- 
linquency prevention:  The  purno.se  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
is  to  hcln  States  and  loc;il  communities 
in  providing  community  based  preven- 
tive services,  including  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  to  youtla  who  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent,  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  training  of  por.'-onnol  er-'.- 
ployed  or  preparing  for  emrloymciu  in 
occupations  involving  the  iirovinon  of 
puch  youth  .services,  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance. 

In  1973.  prant?-  for  61?  youili  service 
systems  will  be  awarded.  This  influder, 
refunding  16  .-ystems  itiitiated  in  1971; 
prant,s  to  8  impact  ci:)^^  for  \\\^  develop- 
ment of  syMcm.-:  and  .=Ui>ncrt  for  38  ad- 
dition;'l  youth  .';er\ice  sy-tem-^  paitifU- 
larly  in  tlio-e  States  v.hicli  do  not  liavc 
one  at  present  Two  ti pining  grant'-  have 
been  awarded  and  six  grants  for  the 
provi!>ion  of  technical  as.si^tance. 

The  comniutee  rL^connncnd-s  the  bi'dpet 
rccjucN'.  of  SIO.COO.COO. 

Fifth.  Resea'ch:  Projects  are  sup- 
ported to  develop  and  improve  the  ad- 
mini.srra"-ion  end  .ser\iccs  of  the  .-ocial 
and  rthibililutiL-n  scrvi.-c  rrogr-'ms,  Re- 
.'■carch  and  demon^trati-jn:  arc  conducted 
in  the  area.s  of  rehabilitation  and  cm- 
rloyability  service,  communit"  services, 
medical  a.ssi.-,lance.  child  welfare,  and 
services  for  the  a'-ed.  Income  mainte- 
nance experiments  are  supported  to  as- 
sess the  alternative  methods  of  income 
supplement^ilion.  Research  and  training 
centers  are  sup;.ortcd  to  provide  for  test- 
ing of  methods  of  rehabihtation  in  criti- 
cal areas  such  as  stroke,  paraplegia,  and 
circuLttorv-  problems.  Regional  re-earch 
centers  provide  for  analy.vis  of  such  areas 
as  the  lactors  relating  to  client  depend- 
ency, problems  ol  tiie  rural  poor,  and 
health  delivery  systems  for  the  poor.  The 
1974  prosrari  wi'l  continue  to  emphasize 
methods  to  provide  coordinated  .services 
at  the  local  level,  testing  of  methods  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  receiving 
aisi.-.tance  iiavments.  and  improving  the 
health  care  delivery  system  under  the 
medicaid  program. 

The  committee  recommends  $26,- 
467,000.  '' 

Si.xth.  Training:  Commitments  under 
this  program  will  be  r  based  out  by  tiie 
end  of  1974.  A  .secondary  loan  market 
is  being  created  by  the  Department  that 
will  enable  students  to  secure  guaranteed 
and  wlien  appropri.ite,  subsidized  student 
loans  to  continue  graduate  and  under- 
graduate training  for  SRS-related  activi- 
ties. 

The  committee  recommends  $16,900,- 
000. 

P.FSF.ARCH   A.NI)   TRMNINC  ACTIVrTIFS  OVfJR.SEA.S 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  19.54  and  the  Inter- 
national Health  Research  Act  of  1960 
authorize  the  conduct  of  re.search  and 
related  activities  abroad.  Research,  dem- 
onstrations, and  research  training  pro- 
grams are  supported  with  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  to  the  United  States 
through  the  sale  of  surjjlu.^  agricultural 


commodities  and  through  other  sources. 
The  estimate  for  1974  propo.ses  an  ap- 
propriation of  $4,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  currencies  in  excess 
currency  countries  to  support  research 
activities  which  complement,  supple- 
ment, and  strengthen  domestic  research 
and  ser\  ice  programs.  Tliis  program  en- 
ables the  United  States  to  benefit  from 
progress  that  oth.er  countries  are  mak- 
ing in  do  Uing  with  social  and  rehabili- 
tation and  social  security  problems  and 
to  titilize  the  talents  of  foreign  scien- 
tists woiking  in  these  fields. 

The  request  in  19  74  will  be  u.sed  to 
g'nierpte  new  knowledge  in  reh.tbilita- 
tion  tcrhni'iucs  for  the  physically  dis- 
abled and  .severely  di-^abled  including 
llin'p  with  spinal  cord  injuries.  Research 
wi;l  be  undertaken  to  develop  and  test 
a  variety  of  residential  care  alternatives 
for  the  developmenially  disabled.  Special 
p;-o.')!cms  related  to  rehabilitation  en- 
gineering, rehabilitation  medicine,  .sen- 
sory disorders,  and  mcn^^al  health  will 
he  cxannned:  new  methods  will  be  tested 
for  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quent ;:  and  development  of  innovative 
prncrarn.s  for  the  elderly  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  interchange  of  U.S.  experts  and 
tl.cir  counterparts  in  the  coojieraling 
countries  will  al.so  be  stressed  as  an  in- 
di-ijensable  adjunct  to  the  SRS  inttrna- 
tional  research  program.  Comparative 
studies  abroad  will  supplement  the  do- 
iiif^  lie  re.«;earch  efforts  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  old-age.  survivors,  disability,  and 
Medi.'-are  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

The  oommi'tce  recommends  $2,000,000. 
which  is  a  82,000,000  decrea.se  from  the 
budget  request, 

sA.LAni;:s  and   expenses 

Tills  appropriation  finances  adminis- 
trative exi)enses  for  carrying  out  various 
grant  and  contract  programs  associated 
v\ith  the  provision  of  social  and  rehabili- 
tative services  to  the  physically  and  men- 
tally di-abled,  the  aging,  children  and 
youth,  and  impoverished  families. 

These  support  activities  include  policy 
and  program  development  activities, 
technical  and  financial  management  as- 
sistance and  consultative  .services  to  State 
and  local  governments,  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  other  grantees,  and  grants 
management  activities.  Also  included  are 
monitoring  and  review  activities  designed 
to  assure  the  etfective  and  prudent  use 
of  Federal  funds  by  grantees,  the  con- 
duct of  research  by  intranural  staffs,  and 
the  collecting,  processing,  and  dissemi- 
nating of  statistical  data  and  reviews  of 
accomi)li,-hments  of  program  activities. 

The  1974  increase  is  to  provide  for  bet- 
ter management  of  the  public  assistance 
program.  An  additional  725  positions  in 
1974  are  proposed  for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
request  of  878.800.000. 

SWrlAL   SECCniTY    ADMINLSTRATION 
PAYMENTS   TO    sn<  lAI.   SECURITY    TP.UST   FUNDS 

First.  Matching  payments  for  SMI:  An 
estimated  .S2  031  million  will  be  required 
in  1974  to  finance  the  Gfivernment's  con- 
tribution to  the  Federal  sui)plemcntary 
m'dif al  in.'-urance  trust  fund  For  each 
monthly  premium  paid  by  enrollecs  in 
the    voluntary    medical    insurance    pro- 


gram, which  primarily  covers  doctor 
bills,  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
utes a  like  amount  for  aged  beneficiaries. 
For  disabled  beneficiaries,  Including  per- 
sons eligible  for  treatment  of  chronic 
kidney  du:ease,  the  Federal  contribution 
will  be  a  larger  amount  sufRciMit  to  cover 
the  anticipated  higher  meaical  costs 
wliiich  the  disabled  incur.  Disabled  per- 
.sons  will  be  covered  under  this  program 
effective  July  1973  as  a  result  of  enact- 
n.ent  by  the  last  Congress  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972.  The  stand- 
ard premium  rate  for  1974  will  be  $6.30 
per  month.  The  estimate  for  1974  as- 
sumes that  an  average  of  about  20.8  mil- 
lion aged  persons  and  1.7  million  di.i- 
abled  persons  will  be  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram during  1974  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  about  20.4  million  aged  per- 
son;-  in  1973. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budg- 
et i-cquest  of  $2,031,000,000  for  this  item. 

Second.  Ho.spital  insurance  for  the  un- 
in;uied:  A  payment  of  .?537.393.- 
000  to  the  Federal  hospital  insurance- 
trust  fund  is  budgeted  for  1974  to  cover 
the  co.sts  of  ho.';;)iial  and  leltted  care 
for  certain  individupl;  age  65  and  over 
who  are  not  in^ured  under  the  sociisl 
security  or  railroad  retirement  .systems. 
'Costs  for  tiie  aged  and  disabled  who  are 
injured  are  financed  by  contributions 
on  earnings,  by  workers  and  by  employ- 
ers.; The  estimate  as,sumes  that  there 
will  be  an  average  of  1.3  million  un- 
insured persons  covered  for  ho.  pital  in- 
surance benefits  during  1C74.  The  un- 
insured group  co\ercd  by  this  provision 
ir.cludes  per,;ons  v.ho  retired  before  their 
occupations  were  covered  bv  social  se- 
curity (;uch  as  tcacliers  and  State  and 
local  employees'  and  widows  whose  hus- 
bands died  jnior  to  earning  cove i ago 
under  .social  security. 

For  this  item,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending the  $537,393,000  requested 
in  the  bud«et. 

Third.  Military  service  credits:  The 
appropriation  includes  reimbursement  of 
S239  million  to  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund,  the 
Federal  disability  insurance  tinist  fund 
and  the  Federal  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  for  benefits  paid  on  the  basis  of 
noncontributory  military  service  credits 
of  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  certain 
veterans  of  the  post-World  War  II  pe- 
riod. The  basis  for  the  computation  of 
these  payments  is  prescribed  in  sections 
217<y  I  and  229' bi  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  includes  reimbursement  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  interest  cost 
to  the  trust  fund-. 

Attain,  the  committee  agreed  on  the 
budget  request  of  $239,000,000. 

Four.  Retired  benefits  for  uninsured 
persons :  This  appropriation  provides  for 
a  payment  of  $302,788,000  to  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivoraJ^fturance 
trust  fund  as  reimbursement  for  actual 
benefit  payments  made  in  1972  to  certain 
unin.sured  individuals  aged  72  and  over, 
related  administrative  expenses,  and  in- 
terest lost  to  the  trust  fund,  The.se  bene- 
fits were  established  to  afford  some  pro- 
tection for  certain  persons,  or  their 
surviving  dependents,  who  retired  before 
the  enactment  of  .social  .security  legisla- 
tion or  before  their  occupations  were 
covered  by  social  security. 
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To  be  eligible  an  individual  must  have 
less  than  three  quarters  of  coverage  and 
have  attained  age  72  before  1968.  These 
benefits  mu<;t  be  reduced  if  an  individual 
is  also  receiving  another  governmental 
pension.  The  amount  of  the  reduction 
depcpds  upon  the  amount  of  the  other 
governmental  pension.  In  addition,  these 
benefits  must  be  withheld  if  an  individual 
is  receiving  payments  under  a  federally 
aided  public  assistance  program. 

The  committee  recommends  8302,788,- 
000,  the  amount  of  the  budget  request, 

fPrcIAL     BENEFITS    FOR     DISABLED    COAL     MINERS 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons working  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 
Title  IV  of  the  act  provides  monthly 
benefits  to  living  coal  miners  who  are 
totally  disabled  due  to  pneumoconiosis 
arising  out  of  employment  in  coal  mines 
and  to  surviving  widows.  The  require- 
ments for  entitlement  and  the  amounts 
of  the  benefits  are  stated  in  the  law. 

Tlic  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972 
^Public  Law  92-303)  made  -substantial 
changes  to  the  original  legislation.  The 
principal  provisions  of  the  amended  law 
are : 

First.  The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion will  be  re.sponsible  for  taking  claims 
and  paying  lifetime  benefits  with  re.spect 
to  miner  claims  filed  through  June  30, 
1973,  ratlicr  than  December  31,  1971. 

Second.  Benefits  arc  payable  to 
orphans,  and  in  certain  circumstances  to 
totally  dependent  surviving  parents, 
brothers,  and  si  Icrs. 

Third.  Eligibility  requirements  are  lib- 
erali/t  d.  including  an  occupational  defi- 
ni'ion  of  'total  disability"  and  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  a  miner 
with  15  years  of  certain  mine  employ- 
ment who  is  disabled  from  a  respiratory 
or  pulmonary  imiiainnent  is  presumed 
to  be  di'^abled  from  pneuinoconio.sis. 

Fourth.  Black  lung  bent  fits  payable  by 
Social  Security  Administration  arc  not 
subject  to  the  workmen's  compensation 
oll.sct  provi.ion  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Authority  to  obli'Tate  and  expend  funds 
for  benefit  payments  and  administra- 
tive expenses  for  title  IV  purpo-^es  is  con- 
tained in  the  language  for  this  appro- 
priation. The  1972  amendments  to  the 
act  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  who  will  be  elicihle.  The 
1973  obligations  include  almost  $600  mil- 
lion in  retroactive  benefits  for  periods 
prior  to  1973  payable  to  persons  who 
originally  filed  claims  in  1970,  1971,  and 
1972.  Tlie  1974  benefit  costs  represent  the 
continuing  level  which  will  gradually  de- 
cline in  future  years  as  beneficiaries  die 
or  are  otherwise  terminated  from  the 
rolls. 

The  i-ommittee  recommends  the  budg- 
et roqu.;.st,  $967,868,000. 

SI  I-l'l.i:.\n.N  l.M,    MCTRIIY     IN(■i'^^E 

Title  HI  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments 01  1972  provides  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  new  Federal  supplemen- 
tal security  in-omc  program  of  assist- 
ance to  needy  persons  aged  65  and  over, 
and  to  the  blind  and  totally  disabled 
(without  regard  to  age).  The  program 
provides  a  minimum  income  of  $130  per 


month  for  an  inaividual  and  $195  per 
month  for  a  couple.  The  law  encourages 
recipients  of  tiiese  payments  to  woik 
when  they  are  able  to  do  so  by  not 
counting  some  income  in  determining 
ehgibility  and  benefit  level.  Eligibility 
requirements  and  benefit  support  levels 
are  the  same  in  all  States.  The  States 
may  supplement  the  Federal  pavments 
and  if  they  do  so  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  I  ay  the  cost  of  administration 
for  making  these  supplemental  pay- 
ments. A  "hold  harmless  "  provision  lim- 
its the  amount  States  have  to  pay  for 
St-pplemental  payments  to  the  costs  in- 
tuned  in  c.ilendar  year  1972  under  the 
former  State-admini.-tered  assistance 
programs  for  the  agfd.  blind,  and  dis- 
abled. The  Federal  Government  will  pay 
th"  additional  amount  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  recipients  do  not  receive 
.smaller  total  pavments  than  they  did  m 
1972.  The  new  program  is  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1974. 

This  aijpropriation  request  covers: 
First,  the  Federal  payments  to  the 
needy  a:red,  blind,  and  disabled  begin- 
ning with  the  effective  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974;  second,  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral "hold  liarmless  "  payments  to  the 
States;  tiiird,  the  cost  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  for  blind  and  di.s- 
abled  recipients  who  have  the  potential 
for  becominrr  more  .self-sufficient  and 
possibly  returning  to  work;  and  fourth, 
the  estimated  cost  for  administering  the 
entire  proccram  in  1974,  Startup  admin- 
i..trat!vo  costs  will  be  incurred  in  1973 
principally  for  th':>  conversion  of  persons 
from  the  present  State-administered 
programs  to  the  new  Federal  program, 
and  for  processing  about  1  million  of 
the  .3.5  million  anticipated  application^ 
from  newly  eligiblt  persons.  These  1973 
costs  ^re  covered  in  a  proposed  1973 
budget  amendment.  The  balance  of  the 
startup  costs  plus  profrram  administra- 
tive costs  for  the  second  half  of  1974 
are  included  in  the  1974  estimate. 

The  committee  recomnumds  $2,211,- 
636,000,  the  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

.■iprciAL  T-csTrrrrioNS 

AMFRI.   AN     PRINTING     HOUSE    FOR    THE    P!  IND 

Grf\nts  are  made  to  this  nonj^rofit  in- 
stitution in  Loui.sville,  Ky..  to  supply  edu- 
cational materials  and  tangible  appa- 
ratus for  education  of  the  blind,  to  blind 
children  in  schools  for  the  blind,  in  pub- 
lic sch*ls.  and  in  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, and  multihandicappcd  chil- 
dren, and  adult  trainees  at  rehabilitation 
centers. 

Funds  are  also  provided  for  staff  and 
other  expenses  of  commit  Ices  which  ad- 
vi.se  the  Printing  House  and  approve  nia- 
•terials  and  aids  to  be  manufactured  and 
supplies  through  the  Federal  aiiprcpri- 
ation. 

Numbers  of  blind  children  sen-cd  by 
the  prorram  arc  as  follows-  1972  actual 
21.846;  1973  c.timate,  22,705;   1974  esti- 
mate, 23,500. 

The  Printing  House  al.^-o  receives  $10,- 
000  annually  from  a  $250,000  permanent 
trust  fund  on  deposit  with  the  Treasury. 

The  bill  includes  $1,817,000  for  tlie 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
the  amount  of  the  budget  request. 


NATIONAL    TECHNICAL    INSTrrUTE    FOR    THE 
DE.\r 

As  authorized  by  Pubhc  Law  8P-36  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf — NTID — provides  a  coeducation 
residential  facility  lor  post'^econdary 
teclmical  education  for  persons  who  are 
deaf  in  order  to  prc)5are  them  for  suc- 
cessful employment;  preprres  profe-- 
sional  manpower  to  serve  the  Nation's 
deaf  i)opulation;  and  conducts  applied 
rc.se.irch  in  aspects  of  deafness  related 
to  education,  training,  and  en^ployment. 

Tlie  sjni  of  $5,087,000  is  requested  for 
the  centinucd  d?veljpment  of  NTID  to 
fully  operational  status.  In  addition  to 
ser\inLr  the  need  of  ,t^'3  full-time  equiv- 
f  lent  students,  significant  new  steps  to 
be  t.iken  in  1974  include:  Training  neev 
faculty  and  s*.aff  and  other  professional 
people  to  work  with  deaf  persons;  gath- 
ering and  collatin':'  into  usable  form  \"ital 
data  about  the  soeial.  educational,  and 
eeon^niic  nee:ls  of  deaf  students  at 
NTID:  showing  hov,-  the  needs  of  deaf 
people  can  be  served  Liiroutili  a  primar.ly 
hearing  ins'itution;  and  carrying  on  ae- 
ti-.c  applied  research  in  all  ph.ises  of 
NTID's  operation  directed  tov»ard  im- 
proving econemic  as.^imilatien  of  deaf 
citirens. 

The  sum  of  51,100,000  is  requested  for 
partially  furni.shing  and  equipping  the 
new  NTID  facihties  wiiich  will  be, com- 
pleted by  January  1974.  Tliis  construc- 
tion consists  of  a  re.'^idencc  hall,  a  dining 
liall  'commons,  and  an  academic  coni- 
pl.-x.  f 

The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
request,  $6,487,000. 

MOOEI.    SECONDARY    SCHCOI.    FOE     THE    lE.VF 

A^  provided  under  Public  Law  89-694. 
the  Model  Secondary  Sehool  for  the  Deaf 
will  inovide  an  exemnlaiy  secondary  edu- 
c.ultwi  piogram  for  de.a  jicrscns  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  college  or  other  ad- 
vanced study. 

In  1973  the  Model  Secondary  School 
for  the  Dee>f  continued  to  operate  m 
le.nporary.  leased  facilities  with  enroll- 
ment increased  to  maximum  permitted 
by  available  space.  Staff  and.  programs 
were  expanded  such  that  alTXjir-tnned 
components  ol  the  school  were  iiKvde  op- 
crational  on  at  least  limited  basessEm- 
jihasis  v.as  j iaeed  on  liie  development  of 
additional  curricuhir  offerings,  design 
and  production  of  teaching  materials  fol- 
lowing an  iiisiructional  development 
model,  implementation  of  planning  and 
decisionmaking  models  based  on  the  ccn- 
ce\ois  of  management  by  cbjectives,  ini- 
tiation of  a  broadly  based  re.^earcii  and 
cv.  luaiion  program,  expansion  cf  staff 
development  activities,  and  disecmlnation 
of  mutc'ials  and  infovmation  to  the  i^ro- 
fe.>sion  of  cduc.tun  of  the  dee.f.  For  1974. 
cbie.  tncs  for  the  schccl  encompass;  con- 
tinued maturation  m  c.icli  of  the  abo\e 
arc.is  Willi  i-articuiar  cmphe.sis  o:\  refin- 
ing and  improving  instructional  and  sup- 
poit  pi'cgrams  Development  cf  instruc- 
tional m:fteriais  especially  designed  for 
the  rie-ef  adolescent  and  with  a  highly 
mediated  format  will  receive  high  pri- 
ori y. 

In  1973  construction  of  the  permanent 
PTodel  Secondary  S.-liool  for  the  Doaf 
facilities  was  untiated. 
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Ths  bill  includ'^s  the  budt!Pt  request, 
C  3.962.0 10. 

r;.\LL.\f3FT   COLLECr 

Gallaudi't  College  is  a  private,  non- 
l-'ioai  cdiuational  institution  providing 
iin  undergiaduate  iiighc^r  cduration  pro- 
tram  for  tlie  deaf,  a  tutorial  school  for 
deaf  students  wha  need  -such  training  to 
ciuUify  for  college  admission,  a  graduate 
.school  program  in  tlie  field  of  deafnc.^.^ 
and  a  continuing  education  program  for 
deaf  adults.  The  estimates  for  1974  will 
provide  funds  for  increases  in  educa- 
tional technology,  upgrading  physical 
facilities,  support  for  continuing  educa- 
tion, expansion  of  the  yr.iduate  school 
and  maintenance  of  faculty  salaries. 

A  construction  program  desi.uncd  to 
replace  aginii  buildint;s  and  provide  mod- 
ern facilities  to  accommodate  increa.-ed 
enrollments  was  initiated  in  19.56.  Fur- 
ther construction  his  been  temporarily 
halted  until  such  time  as  the  urgently 
required  construction  funds  are  made 
available. 

By  an  act  of  Coni'rcss.  Pubhc  Law 
91-587,  the  college  has  the  authority  to 
operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  national 
demonstration  elementary  .school  for  the 
deaf.  The  .schorl  will:  First,  develop  an 
exemplary  educational  pro;.;ram  for  chil- 
dren from  the  age  of  the  onset  of  deaf- 
ness tlu-oush  the  ave  of  1.3:  second,  de- 
velop, a  diagnostic  center:  th.ird.  develop 
a  parent  education  program;  and  fourth, 
become  a  source  of  imt^ortant  rc-^earch 
on  learnini:  problems  of  youn'4  deaf  chil- 
dren. The  1974  operation  e.>cimates  will 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  faculty 
.salaries  along  with  providing  necessary 
built-in  increases  for  food  and  trans- 
txjrtation  .services.  Construction  of  the 
permanent  facility  will  be  delayed  until 
the  nece.s.sary  con.struction  funds  are 
made  available. 

The  primary  function.?  of  the  institu- 
tion are  the  instructional,  re.search.  and 
public  service  pro'rams.  The  followintr 
is  a  report  on  the  number  of  per.-ons  en- 
rolled m  the  instruction  program. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budg- 
et request,  $10,492,000. 

HOW.ARD    UNIVERSrrV 

The  university  is  a  private  nonprofit 
in-titution  con.sistin^r  of  an  undergrad- 
uate college,  a  graduate  school  offering 
the  master's  degree  and  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy — in  African  studies, 
biochemistrv.  EngH' h.  government,  his- 
torv'.  pharmacclogv'.  physics,  psychology, 
physiology,  and  zoology — and  1.3  profes- 
.sional  schools.  Federal  funds  provide  61  8 
percent  of  the  total  operati!";  cast;;  for 
the  academic  profram.  Funds  from  non- 
Federal  source.^,  are  realized  from  student 
fee.s.  gifts,  grants,  endowments,  dornu- 
tory  rents,  cafeteria  .■-ales,  bookstore 
.sales,  and  hospital  pa'icrts. 

Freedmen's  Hosjjital  lurni.hc^  injia- 
tient  and  outpatient  care  and  a  facility 
lor  traiiimg  of  physician.s  and  nur.'c  and 
f/h^r  profe  'lonal  and  teclmical  health 
1  u:-.onntl.  Operation  of  the  ho.sjntal  is 
Jmaiiced  bv  direct  appropriation  and  in- 
come derived  Irorn  charges  foi'  medical 
and  lio.spital  services  from  j.auent.s  other 
thian  medicare,  medicaie  palient.s,  the 
U:  ':\'X  oi  Columbia,  and  other  jurl.dic- 


tion:..  Federal  funds  provide  64.8  percent 
of  the  total  oi^erating  costs. 

The  Federal  Government  has  under- 
taken to  finance  a  major  construction 
program  at  Howard  University,  including 
the  erection  of  a  number  of  new  build- 
ings and  alterations  and  repairs  to  the 
existina:  physical  plant.  Between  1945 
and  1973  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
have  totaled  ai)proxiniately  SlOO  mi'lion. 

The  amount  of  the  budget  reque.'st  was 
included  in  the  bill.  S57.873.000. 

OFFICE    or    CHILD    DFVFi  r  PMENT 

Tlie  omce  of  Child  Development  v\-as 
established  at  the  dncction  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  July  1969.  Its  purpose  is  to  co- 
ordinate, ijlan,  and  evaluate  Federal  ac- 
tivities affecting  development  of  young 
children,  including  those  in  health,  .social 
welfare,  environment,  and  education. 
The  Office  also  administers  Headslart 
progratns. 

Support  is  provided  for  research  proj- 
ects and  grants  designed  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  elfcctive  early  childhood 
programs  and  to  develop  better  statisti- 
cal reporting  on  current  services  pro- 
vided to  young  children.  Under  this  same 
activity,  projects  will  be  designed  to 
carry  out  the  child  research  and  rejiort- 
ing  mandates  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
Organization  Act  of  1912.  In  1974.  re- 
search and  demonstration  efforts  will  be 
focused  on  clnkl  advocacy:  day  care  and 
early  childhood  educati,:n:  adoption  and 
fo.'fer  care:  social  ecology,  including  TV 
and  otlier  program  media;  child  abuse; 
and  education  for  paienthood. 

Followui)  activities  for  the  White 
Hou^e  Conference  on  Children  and 
■Vouth  have  been  lolded  into  regular  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development  functions. 

HeadstaM  is  a  m.ajor  demonstration 
eSorl  focu.sed  on  a  variety  of  child  de- 
velopment services  during  the  first  5 
years  of  life.  In  1974.  services  will  be 
provided  to  300.000  full-year  and  summer 
children  and  20.000  cliildren  m  experi- 
mental programs  which  includes  liealth 
start,  home  start,  and  the  multiform 
child  development  centers.  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  amendments  of 
1972  also  mandated  tliat  10  percent  ol 
the  enrollment  opporluniiies  in  Head- 
.'tart  be  made  a\:iilable  to  serve  handi- 
capped children.  In  addition,  funds  are 
provided  for  career  development  and 
teclmical  assistance  to  grantees  and 
evaluation  efforts  will  be  continued.  The 
experimental  parent  and  cliild  center.s 
will  provide  .services  to  children  0  to  3 
years  of  age  and  their  families. 

This  o.Tice  also  i)rovidr;>s  support  for 
the  administraiion,  management,  and 
dire-tiun  of  the  Headstart  program  and 
pro;' rams  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  Pn- 
marv  einpha' is  in  1974  v.  ill  include  con- 
tinued iiriiJiovement  and  innovative 
thrust  in  Headhtart.  coupled  with  inten- 
sive elfnrts  to  prevent  and  correct  pro- 
gram deficiencies.  Another  priority  ef- 
fort v.ill  involve  further  improvements 
in  our  management  .systems.  Also,  pro- 
gram standards,  policies  and  guidelines 
V. ill  be  developed  in  area,  of  in-home  and 
scliOoI-a';e  care  and  to  piovide  for  an 
orderly  and  rapid  exijansion  of  services 
to  Ijandicapjjcd  childien. 
The  committee  recommends  $419,100,- 


000.   $24,700,000   below   the   budget   re- 
quest. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRrrARY 
OFFK  E    FOP.    ClVtL    RICHTS 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  was  estab- 
lished in  1966  to  direct  and  coordinate 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Sub.sequently.  en- 
forcement responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
civi!  riglits  were  centralized  in  the  Office 
ior  Civil  Rights  and  are  largely  imple- 
mented through  the  regional  offices.  Re- 
cent legislation  has  v. idened  the  Depart- 
ment's civil  rights  charter.  "The  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  added 
two  major  responsibilities.  Title  VII  of 
the  amendment  requires  review  of  school 
districts  for  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
emergency  school  aid  grants,  and  title  IX 
prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  admission 
to  educational  institutions.  The  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  and  Nurse 
Training  Acts  prohibit  .sex  discrimina- 
tion in  admission  to  health  professions 
schools. 

The  office  is  also  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  beneficiaries  of  approximately 
200  major  programs  receive  services  on  a 
nondiscriminatory"  basis.  Feder.-l  a<!Sist- 
unce  is  provided  through  500  State  agen- 
cies and  thousands  of  school  districts, 
nursing  homes,  hospitals,  colleges,  and 
other  similar  entities. 

It  is  also  j'esponsible  for  insuring  com- 
pliance with  Executive  orders  on  equal 
employment  opportunity  at  universities. 
ho.spita!s.  and  other  institution.s  holding 
Government   contracts. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
request.  $17,943,000. 

DF.PAUT  MENTAL     MAN.\GEMENr 

Fir.st  Executive  direction:  Broad  pol- 
icy direction  is  given  to  the  various  oper- 
ati'ng  programs  of  the  Department.  Stall 
assistance  is  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Department's  legislative  pro- 
gram and  for  coordination  and  leader- 
ship in  all  areas  of  program  operation. 
Staffing  IS  provided  for  long-range  pro- 
gram and  policy  planning. 

Second.  Public  information:  Overall 
guidanc  is  given  to  the  Department's  re- 
lations with  the  public.  Information  is 
provided  to  the  press,  various  public  and 
private  organizations,  and  to  interested 
individuals. 

Third.  Community  and  field  services. 
Supi)orts  the  Office  of  the  As.sistant  Sec- 
retary for  Community  and  Field  Serv- 
ices, the  President's  Committee  on  Men- 
tal Retardation,  and  the  Office  of  Field 
Management.  Policy  direction,  coordina- 
tion, and  leadership  tor  the  Departments 
social  (irograms  are  provided.  Tiiis  ac- 
tivity is  also  re.sponsiblc  for  the  orgaui/a- 
tion,  integration,  evaluation,  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  Dei)artment's  field  activi- 
ties, and  planning  and  coordination  of 
]>\  ogranis  designed  to  meet  .sjiecific  urban 
needs. 

Fourth.  Legal  ,services:  The  OlHce  of 
General  Counsel  acts  as  legal  advi.ser  1o, 
and  provides  legal  .services  for  the  Secre- 
tary, and  oi-'cra'.ing  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment, and  the  .staff  of  the  regional 
offl-es. 

Fifth.  Financial  management:  The 
HE'W  Audit  Agency  Ls  responsible  for  the 
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policy  and  coordination  of  all  Depart- 
ment audit  activities,  including  haison 
and  coordination  with  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  and  other  govem- 
m.nt  agencies.  It  performs  internal  and 
e.'cternal  audits  of  all  Department  activi- 
ties to  provide  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  intended. 
The  Audit  Ageniy  is  administered  on  a 
d  centralized  jjasis  with  the  central  of- 
fice in  Washington.  D.C..  responsible  for 
policy,  coordination,  and  overall  admin- 
isiration,  and  a  regional  staff  in  each  of 
the  HEW  regional  areas  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  all  audits  within  its 
respective  geographical  area. 

Staff  assistance  is  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  formulating  policy  in  all  areas 
of  financial  management,  particularly 
budget,  finance,  and  grants  administra- 
tion. 

Sixth.  Administrative  management: 
The  Facilities  Engineering  and  Construc- 
tion Agency  consolidates  and  provides  a 
single  point  of  contact  for  all  HEW  con- 
struction support  services.  It  provides 
for  standardization  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures; surveillance  of  special  purpose 
projects  with  regard  to  design,  construc- 
tion, and  fund  utilization;  and  the  pro- 
motion of  an  effective  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

Under  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministraUve  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  the  Secretary:  First  allocates 
needed  surplus  personal  property  to  State 
a-^'encies  for  educational,  public  health, 
and  civil  defen.se  purposes;  ."^econd. 
transfers  surplus  real  property  for. edu- 
cational and  public  health  purposes,  in- 
cluding re.search:  third,  protects  the 
ri'jhts  of  the  United  States  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  t.t-ansfers: 
a -id  fourth,  promulgates  regulations  gov- 
erning the  oi^ieration  of  the  program  and 
enforces  such  retrulations. 

Staff  a'^sistince  is  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  formulating  admini.nrative 
!)0licy.  Support  in  these  areas  is  inovided 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs  in  connection  with  his 
line  responsibility  over  the  four  health 
agencies.  This  activity  also  provides  ad- 
ministrative management  .services  for 
all  units  of  the  Office  of  the  Sjcieiary. 

Seventh.  Pohcy  Research:  This  activitv. 
transferred  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportiuiity  in  fiscal  year  1974.  support 
research  into  the  causes  and  cures  of 
poverty.  In  fiscal  year  1973.  Policy  Re- 
seaich  funded  projects  concerning  a  va- 
riety of  poverty's  aspects.  The  University 
of  Wisconsin  Poverty  Institute  was  sup- 
ported in  continuing  income  mainten- 
ance .'•ludies:  major  studies  were  contin- 
ued on  the  impact  of  alternative  health 
insurance  plans  on  medical  services  uti- 
liz.ttion  by  low-  and  moderate-income 
groups;  other  studies  to  understand  the 
determinants  of  family  income  and  eco- 
nomic status,  were  supiJorted. 

Eighth.  Indian  i)rogram:  This  attivity, 
:dso  transferred  from  the  Office  ol  Eco- 
nomic OiJi.iortunity  in  fiscal  year  1974.  is 
aim.'d  at  the  unique  poverty  problems  of 
Indians.  It  i)rovides  funding  for  salaries 
and  expen.ses  and  for  grants:to  .support 
tribal  council  efforts  to  end  poveity.  Self- 
determination  is  the  major  goal  of  the 
I. whan   Program   activity. 


The  committee  is  recommending  that 
the  Departmental  Management  office  be 
funded  at  $120,198,000,  which  is  $2,000,- 
000  below  the  budget  request. 

TITLE    III — P.ELA-reo    ACENriE.S 

ACTION- 
ACTION  was  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  on  July  1,  1971,  under 
the  authority  of  the  President's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1.  The  agency  brings 
together  a  number  of  volunteer  pro- 
grams, previously  administered  by  other 
a.gencies,  including  the  Peace  Corps, 
VISTA — volunteers  in  service  to  America, 
foster  grandparents,  retired  senior  vol- 
unteer program,  and  the  senior  corps  of 
retired  executives  and  active  corps  of 
executives. 

Funds  for  ACTION  are  requested  in 
two  appropriations:  First.  Peace  Corps, 
act  on  international  programs;  and  .sec- 
ond. ACTION,  operating  expenses,  do- 
mestic programs.  These  appropriations 
each  contain  a  share  of  the  common  ad- 
ministrative support  for  the  agency.  An 
appropriate  share  of  these  costs  is  in- 
cluded in  the  program  support  activity 
in  each  appropriation  total. 

Th3  committee  recommends  the  budg- 
•  et    reque.st   of   S43  004.000   for   ACTION 
domestic  programs. 

FrarR\L   mfdi\tion   a.vd  C'jn^  ii  iation   sfrvicf 

The  service,  under  title  II  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  as- 
sists labor  and  management  in  media- 
tion and  prevention  of  di=put:s  affecting 
industries  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  defense  produrtion,  other  than 
rail  and  air  tran' poi  tation,  whenever  in 
its  judgment  such  disputes  threaten  to 
caur,c  a  substantial  interruption  of  com- 
miMce.  The  service  also  makes  its  media- 
tion and  conciliation  facilities  available 
to  Fcd.^ral  agencies  and  organizations 
representing  Federal  employees  in  the 
ic  solution  of  negotiation  di.^putes. 

The  ccmniittee  recommend.^-  tlie  budg- 
et iroi'est.  S10.96O.000. 

NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON'    LIUKARIl  S    .\ND 
INFOP.M\TIC>N    S:IEN'.F 

The  Comnii.ssion  is  a  permanent,  in- 
dependent a,gi-iicy  comi;'osed  of  the  Li- 
brari:..n  of  Congress  and  14  inembeis  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  five  of  whom 
are  proles.-ional  librarians  or  informa- 
tion specialists.  The  Commi.ssion.  which 
beuan  its  work  in  iiiid-1971.  is  respon- 
sible for  developing  plans  lor  meeting  the 
library  and  information  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, for  coordinating  Fedei.d.  State,  and 
local  activities  to  meet  these  needs,  and 
for  advi;.ing  the  President  and  Congress 
on  national  Lbrary  and  information 
science  poluy, 

Tiie  committee  is  ret  o:ni"ciKiin::  the 
liidr'ct  request  of  $406,000. 

N\TION\!      1  MIOR     KMATIONS     BOARD 

T'^c  Board  resolves  representation 
di^pu.es  in  industry  and  remedies  and 
prevents  specified  unfair  labor  practices 
by  enii  lovers  or  l.ibor  or:.;ani.-;.tions. 
Legisl.ition  required  assumption  of  .simi- 
lar rcspon  ibililies  for  the  Postal  Service 
on  July  1.  1971.  Additional  fund-  are  re- 
quested to  enable  the  agency  to  elfec- 
tively  cope  with  a  steadily  ri.-ing  caseload 
in  both  unfair  labor  practice  and  repre- 
sentation ca.^es.  Estimates  for  1974  re- 


flect an  intake  increase  over  1973  of  11 
percent  for  unfair  labor  practice  ca.ses 
and  6.3  percent  for  representation  cases. 

The  Board's  activities  cover  four  major 
areas:  First,  filed  investigations;  second, 
administrative  law  jud;es  hearing; 
third.  Board  adjudication:  and  fourth, 
securing  compliance  with  Board  orders. 

The  committee  recommends  S55.050,- 
000.  the  budget  recuest: 

NATIONAL    MrSTATION    BOAP.D 

First.  Mediation:  The  Board  mediates 
labor  disputes  and  determines  collective 
bargaining  rei^resentatives  for  700  car- 
riers and  the  i  million^employees  in  the 
railroad  and  airline  industries. 

Second.  Voluntary  arbitration  and 
emergency  disputes:  When  mediation 
fails,  the  parties  are  urged  to  submit 
their  differences  to  arbitration  If 
neither  mediation  nor  voluntary  arbi- 
tration is  successful,  the  Pi-esident.  when 
notified  of  disputes  which  threaten  seri^r 
ou.-ly  to  interrupt  service,  may  appoint 
an  emergency  beard  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  disputes  as  a  basis  for 
agreement. 

Third.  Adjustment  of  railroad  griev- 
ances: Railroad  cmiJloyee  grievances 
resulting  from  application  of  collective 
bargaining  contracts  may  be  brought 
for  .settlement  to  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board.  The  divisions  of  the 
B^ard  are  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  carrier  rnd  union  reiMescntatives 
compen.sated  by  the  party  or  parties  he 
represents  Administrative  direction  and 
guidance  is  provided  by  the  administra- 
tive officer  and  clerical  assistants  who 
arc  compensated  by  the  National  Media- 
tion Board.  The  appropriation  also  pro- 
vides for  neutral  referees  to  sit  with  the 
Board  when  they  are  deadlocked  Boards 
of  .^dju-tment  previously  carried  under 
activity  two  above,  are  also  rm.-.nced 
und^r  this  program. 

The  budget  reque-t  of  S2.867.0C0  is 
recommended. 

OCrVPATIONAL  fAITlY  AND  H1A17H  P.E\IEW 

COMMISSION- 

The  Review  Commission,  establi.-hed 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970.  adjudicates  enforcement  :q- 
tions  initiated  by  the  Sccictary  of  LaLcr 
under  that  act  when  they  are  contested. 
The  Commission  holds  hearings  and  ls- 
.sues  oiders  ailirmmg.  modifying,  or  va- 
cating the  Secretary 'a  enforcement  ac- 
tions. 

Tlie  commiitee  ri  commends  the  54.- 
890.000  requested  in  the  budget. 

OFFICE  OF   ECONOMIC   OrPORTrNITY 

The  committee  rcccmmends  $333,800.- 
000  m  the  bill  for  this  item  Thi--  include.'* 
Legal  Services  Corporati:-.n.  special  im- 
pact program,  and  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

HAii -^OAii  :;tr:uE>-;xi   r.wr.D 

Payments  for  military  service  credits: 
R.ulroad  workers  entering  military  serv- 
ice may  have  such  service  credited  to- 
ward benefits  under  the  railroad  retire- 
ment .system  under  certain  conditiv.is. 
This  approjnialion  of  S22.478  is  to  j-av 
the  List  of  U)  Marl.\  m.-t.Klinents  on  the 
lunount  due  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count for  creditable  military  service  for 
the  period  through  June  ;?0.  1963. 
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S('ir)i;its  AND  Ain:.!r;;s  no-:;; 
The  United  Slates  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home  pru\idcs  medical  and  dom- 
K;iia:y  care  and  other  auihoiizcd  bcii- 
Lfits  lor  the  rciiel  and  suprort  oi  certain 
eld.  i!. valid,  or  (jsublcd  soldier:;  of  the 
r.r'gular  Army  and  airnv-'n  oi  the  Air 
i'vwe.  P'unds  for  opeuition  a. id  m  dri- 
tcnance  of  tlie  iiome  are  ap.uro'ulated 
i:oin  the  soldiers'  and  airmen's  heme 
permanent  fund — tra<t  fund— nna  not 
Irom  Uie  general  funds  o:  th.e  Trcajury. 

An  orderly  plan  for  tK;>ansion  provide.'^ 
tli;;t  when  the  domiciliary  or  ho.spilal 
arca»  of  the  home  are  filled  to  cajiacity. 
nrw  construction  \\i:i  be  provided.  Th.e 
1074  program  provides  for  continuing  tlie 
expansion  of  the  home  'nv  including 
fund.^  for  filial  plans  and  sp'^ciflcntion.'? 
fiT  the  coa  true  ion  of  a  330-bcd  domi- 
cLiary  building.  The  1974  pruiirani  lIsu 
include^  funds  for  the  development  of  a 
new  gaiden  area  fcr  members  of  the 
home,  for  concept  planning  for  an  addi- 
tion to  a  hospital  ward  wing,  and  for  the 
rer.ovation  o:  a  portion  of  an  old  donii- 
<iha!v  buildiP',  for  it^  ultimate  u.:.o  as 
an  aumini.5trative  laeiUty. 

The  committee  re:emmcnd.->  ?12,7S2,- 
C30  for  this  item. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman.  I  ii.-eitcd  in  the 
Recofq  yesterday  a  table  '.vlixch  indicate.s 
a  pat'.:a;;e  of  amcndmeiits  I  propose  to 
offer  to  this  bill  when  we  be^^in  reading 
it  for  amendment.  I  am  not  goinr;  to 
ta'.:e  the  time,  iii  view  of  the  few  Mem- 
bers on  the  rioor  now.  to  go  into  the  2G 
items  I  have  included  in  thi  >  package 
until  we  get  the  kind  of  people  heio  who 
v.ill  be  interested  in  hearii.i;  thooC  re- 
marks and  reading  the  bill,  but  let  me 
&i\e  you  tlie  reasons  for  my  offering  the 
packat^t  of  amendments. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  in  it;  present  , 
form  is,  ju.t  a'i  .^-ure  a5  you  are  born, 
gfoin^  to  let  vetccd  It  seems  to  me  that 
since  we  had  two  bills  like  this  last  year 
vetoed  and  were  opeiating  the  whole 
year  m:dcr  a  continuing  resolution,  to 
have  the  pro-pect  of  ninnin<T  2  years  in 
a  ro'.v  under  a  continuin£r  rc-.olution  for 
these  proeram.-^  is  iniie;cn=ihle.  So  v. e 
have  to  make  p  'ignifirant  eiYort  here 
it  seer—  to  rre  to  make  a  cut  X.\\rX  is 
.siOTificant. 

The  problem.';  in  making  these  individ- 
ual hre  it'-m  rut.'^  are  numerous.  Tiv: 
m-j'-'nitude  of  the  iires-iires  ujion  Chair- 
man Flood  and  each  member  of  the  .sub- 
committee and  every  Member  of  thi.<; 
Ho  ise  liom  all  ol  the  prcs.-ure  groups  at. 
lioine  means  ll:at  it  would  be  ab.solutely 
invjo-s-ioie  to  do  u  you  tiied  to  cut  .'j 
cents  from  any  one  of  these  specifr: 
amendment-  on  a  teller  with  clerks  vote, 
vilcther  it  i.j  for  handicapped  children, 
h-..;  hh  manpower,  or  v.hytevcr  it  i;;.  It  is 
ju  t  impo.'-ible  for  Mcmbns  to  stand  up 
to  tiiat  rndividual  pres-ure. 

Ho.  ever,  it  .'ee.-T;  to  me.  alo.  Mrmbers 
f'-n  -upport  a  ijackage  of  amendments 
I'lat  would  reduce  the  overall  level  ol 
y.\  ending  here  so  that  we  have  .'  ome  hoiie 
of  h.i\  ing  the  bill  .'.igncd  bv  the  President 
and  not  having  to  go  through  this  cha- 
r.'fie  of  opcrati;g  under  a  coniinuin'.; 
It    'jiution. 

.My  conclu  ion  and  my  rationale  for 
ha-. iiig  this  pa-tkage  put  together  i. , 
'.■j,    1.  consideialion  for  a  broad-ba.seei 


biparti-an  support  for  what  I  am  pro- 
posing and.  two,  I  will  not  use  thL<  ap- 
propriation bill  as  a  vehicle  for  lerrni- 
n.^tins  ongoing  programs  even  th  aigh 
that  niay  be  desirable  in  some  cases. 
_  Why?  Bcrause  the  Committee  on 
t-ducalion  and  Labor  is  currently  writ- 
ing or  hoping  to  write  new  law  in  the 
field  of  education  and  manpower  and 
revenue  sharng,  tnd  then,  as  the  chi:ir- 
mr.v.  stated,  2  weeks  ago  we  passed  with 
only  one  ui^scniing  voi«3  in  tins  House,  il 
there  was  that,  a  ctuitiiiuation  for  1  year 
01  12  i-iro3r.;iri3  whicii  are  currently  on- 
going. We  did  that  to  give  the  Ccmmit- 
t^"c  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
•vvhich  has  jurisdicton  over  many  of  these 
itcrn^:.  nn  opportunity  to  have  an  evalua- 
tion of  each  of  Uicse  programs. 

So  in  my  amendment  my  overall  phi- 
losopiiy  hus  been  that  no  item  should 
be  rut  below  the  197.3  oj.'oraling  level  and 
where  the  budget  .^hows  nothing,  noth- 
ing, nothing,  a?  the  chairman  so  clo- 
cjucntly  pointed  out  in  his  remarks.  w,e 
\uU  have  restored  in  my  amendment  the 
figures  that  are  less  than  what  Chair- 
man Flood  recommends  but  what  I 
think  are  compatible  and  would  still  give 
us  the  overall  packa-.e  cf  reduction  ag- 
gre';3ting  ,S631  million. 

With  tho.-e  remark',  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  \\i"l  be  happy  to  yield  for  any  ciuc^tions 
th.t  Members  micht  have,  and  then  I 
will  be  gild  to  yield  tiiv.e  to  my  col- 
lea.:;i.!cs  for  any  remarks  Ihcy  might  like 
tr  make  during  •General  debate. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eotitlcnT'in  yield? 

Mr.  AncIIEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  io  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairm."!!.  I  th.ink 
the  een'.lci.ian  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.ould  just  like  to 
pursue  the  cjucstion  again  that  I  pursued 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Flo(."ii  on  the  "hold  harmless"*  feature 
in  the  bill,  which  is  on  page  18,  and  I 
v.ill  read  it: 

P:-c.-.  idcd.  Tliat  ihe  aggrf..ate  aiaoiini.-^ 
mr.do  availnhle  to  each  State  under  litlp  I-A 
for  erant,^  to  \nr->\  pdiif 'tlon  aeencles  within 
lliiiL  State  shall  net  be  less  than  stifli 
amounts  as  were  maclp  available  for  thut  pur- 
pose lor  fiical  ytMf  1S72: 

Tlie  way  I  interpret  that,  that  mc?in, 
th;it  the  total  amount  to  the  States  will 
be  the  same  .ts  they  received  in  1972  for 
the  local  education  a'^encies.  Title  I-A 
al"o  has  money  for  state  institution.s  and 
they  are  not  counted  in  the  hold  harm- 
less. Thi'^re  is  not  that  much  of  a  shift. 
in  the  Stat?  institutions.  So  as  I  have 
int' 1  rritrd  it.  this  would  m.eans  that 
oath  Stale  would  receive  the  .same 
amount  as  1972,  but  the  1970  census 
.'hifts  in  AFDC  will  have  its  effect  on  the 
local  school  districts  in  each  State. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  have  to  say  to 
tlie  gentleman  that  I  was  intejcsted  m 
the  exchange  that  took  place  before,  be- 
cause, as  I  read  tiic  amendment,  it  says: 

Provided.  Thai  llie  agpregule  amouiils 
rnude  Jivaihible  to  tacli  Stale  under  title 
I  A— 

and  then  it  goes  on.  So  the  fact  is  really 
on  the  anrount  that  eventually  goes  to 
thi>  State,  but  il  will  still  be  wUhin  the 


prerogative  of  the  States  to  m.-,kc  that 
distribution  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  tiie  gentlcmari  v.ill  yield 
further.  I  must  say  no,  the  State  does 
not  have  any  prcrciatix  c  on  the  distri- 
bution of  the  money.  That  is  an  entitle- 
ment formul  I.  If  the  State  did  have  en- 
titlement then  they  could  m.ikc  that  \ 
dcri  -ion  on  the  sch.ool  di.-.trict.s. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  Hunk  that  is  sic  lificant 
because  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  school 
districts  ought  to  re.^'elvc  the  same- 
amount  as  well,  but  there  are  all  kir.d  - 
of  factors  that  come  to  bear.  People  have 
left  so.ue  of  the  rural  countie  ;.  Tlicre  are 
soma  counties  that  have  half  as  many 
farms  a.;  they  did  15  years  ago.  So  you 
can  see  whet  happens  in  10  years.  Some 
of  the  rural  areas  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  we.vher  in  :3.;0,  wlure  they  u.-ed  in- 
come inform.ition  for  them  if  some  of 
the  counties  had  low  incomes  in  thai 
year,  but  have  not  .eince  that  time,  thcre- 
fore  they  v.ould  liave  come  more  into  the 
modern  day. 

Also  AFDC  he  ;  h.ad  a  sianifi-eant  im- 
pact. I  know.  In  Minncsot.i.  specifically  > 
in  Minneapolis.  AFDC  ha;  drr-matic.TlIy 
increased.  In  fact,  under  the  census  in- 
formation, if  I  recall  correctly,  ii.  Minne- 
apolis there  ere  2G.000  c]i,-;ible  children, 
only  6,000  are  t.hose  that  are  counted  un- 
der the  $2,000  hicome  or  less.  20,000  on 
the  AFDC  factor.  Tliat  is  the  shift  that 
has  come  in  or  that  will  come  to  bear. 

I  think  the  Members  ou&ht  to  know 
that.  The  other  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  mention — but ''perhaps  Mr.  Flooi 
would  like  to  react  to  that  pert  before 
I   i'locecd. 

-Mr.    HOOD.    Mr.    Ch   i^m;  n.    if    tlie 
gcntienian  will  yiela,  I  have  no  riuarrel 
v.ith  it  except  it  winds  up  this  way.  hke        * 
night  follows  day.  if  the  State  gets  more 
now  than  naturally  down  through  >i;o 
districts  they  will  get  mere  too.  Tiiere  i  " 
no  queeticn  about  that.  If  and  wiir-n  the 
do  get  more  in  certain  cases  it  will  g^j 
ri'/htdov.n  the  line. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Tiie    time    of    the     ' 
gcniic!t:en  irom  Illinois  lias  expiree!. 

.A!r.  MICHFL.  Mr.  Ch'  nmen.  I  yield 
m\"-:elf  2  .ndciitional  minutes. 

fTr.  QUIF.  If  the  genllc.min  will  yijld 
further,  some  of  the  States  had  a  reduc- 
tion in  1973.  For  instance.  I  c.en  read 
some  of  the  States  that  did.  Between  ' 
1072  and  1073,  Alabema  "nnd  a  SG  3  mil- 
lion reduction.  Tliat  is  bef  ue  the  l'J70 
censas  went  into  effect.  They  have  al- 
ready learned  to  live  with  it.  Mississippi 
is  the  other  one.  as  the  gentleman  froni 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood)  mentioned, 
with  a  S6.2  million  reduction.  They  have 
gone  down  from  4:M  percent  to  35.0 
percent.  West  ■Virginia  droi-'Pcd  20.5  i)cr- 
cent  to  17.3  percent. 

I  want  to  point  out  about  Weee  Virgitii,' 
that  there  is  a  20-per(cnt  reduction  of 
the  number  of  schoolchildren  in  that 
State,  to  say  nothing  ol  the  rcduciion 
m  the  number  of  childicn  from  families 
v.ith  incomes  belov;  $2,000  as  far  as 
AFDC  is  concerned. 

In  We.st  Virginia  they  have  tiie  lowot 
increa.se  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  a 
90-perccnt  increase  as  comjiared  with 
New  Jersey,  which  had  a  600-perceni 
iiif)  ease  in  AFDC. 
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These  are  the  kinds  of  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  country  by  holding 
harmless  even  the  State  for  1972.  The 
gentleman  is  giving  money  back  to  a 
State  again  where  under  no  formula  that 
we  could  ever  devise  in  our  committee 
'  ould  tiiose  States  continue  to  receive 
ihut  amotint,  and  that  is  v.hat  really 
Isomers  me. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  want  to  sny  to  the 
'-gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  I  appre- 
ciate his  contribution  here  to  the  debate, 
because  what  he  says  is  so  true.  Of 
course,  it  is  his  committee  that  is  in  the 
process  of  rewriting  the  legislation  de- 
vising the  kind  of  formula  that  we  will 
be  dealing  with  in  years  to  come.  I  have 
expressed  the  view  3  number  of  times 
that  I  am  concerned  about  our  getting 
the  level  of  money  too  high  in  this  bill 
and  foreclosing  the  option  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee  to  make  what  ap- 
propriate adjustments  ought  to  be  made. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  problem  here  is  just  like  impacted 
aid.  Once  we  get  the  money  level  at  a 
certain  point,  it  is  just  a  practical  situa- 
tion where,  on  the  floor  of  this  Hou.se, 
we  have  got  to  ride  with  the  floor,  or  we 
.iust  lose  a  Member  from  that  State,  and 
Member  from  another  State,  wherever 
there  are  a  couple  miUion  dollars  in- 
volved, and  it  is  not  the  right  way  to 
legislate,  in  my  opinion.  But  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  in  having  secured 
a  rule  waiving  points  of  order  on  this 
provision — because  it  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill— is  to  do  the  best  we 
can  under  a  very  bad  situation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  we  continue,  however,  to 
fund  schools  where  the  kids  no  longer 
exist,  we  arc  really  taking  money  away 
Irom  schools  where  the  kids  do  exist. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  could  not  aiiice  more 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Cliairmaii.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
\      Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  ucntlcman 
Irom  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN,  The  gentleman  and 
other);  keep  saying  we  are  adding  to 
medicare  and  that  we  are  giving  sui)ple- 
mental  income  that  we  do  not  have.  Is  it 
not  true  thef Nmider  H.R.  1  we  imposed 
taxes  under  whicti  the  Government  would 
collect  $23.5  billion  more  inider  the  .so- 
cial .security  program  to  budget  the  $1.5 
milhon  worth  of  incrca.ses  tiiat  the  een- 
tleman  made  reference  to? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  have  had  in  tlie  last 
.social  security  amendments  a  very  sig- 
nifuan*  increase  in  benefits,  yes.  20  per- 
cent, and  we  also  iirovided  for  some  in- 
'crcase  in  the  tax.  There  is  a  ixiint  of 
diminishing  return.  How  many  more 
iinu\s  do  we  want  to  increase  the  social 
sceurity  tax?  Is  it  any  different  from  an 
income  tax?  It  certainly  is.  It  is  the 
lalioi  ing  man  in  this  country  who  is  pay- 
ing tiie  big  burden  of  the  tax  by  virtue 
of  the  social  security- tax. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tinip  ol  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  think  it  is  significant, 
as  long  as  we  are  getting  into  this  area, 
to  point  out  that  at  the  present  time 
pending  before  the  Senate  is  another  in- 
crease of  5.6  percent.  This  is  well  and 
good,  but  it  is  going  to  cost  about  S2.8 
billion  next  year,  and  we  have  to  face  up 
to  the  reality  that  it  is  going  to  have  to 
be  raised  in  the  form  of  increasing  the 
burden  of  the  social  security  tax  at  a  time 
when,  added  to  the  action  that  was  taken 
by  our  committee  in  the  last  social  secu- 
rity increase,  we  could  find  that  there  are 
going  to  be  some  7  million  people  in  this 
country  paying  more  in  social  security 
tax  than  they  are  in  Federal  income  tax, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  regressive  taxes 
that  there  is. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois served  with  di-stinction  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  he  knows 
whereof  he  speaks. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  Did  I  understand  that 
the  rationale  for  the  package  reductions 
was  made  on  the  basis  that  no  item 
would  be  reduced  below  tlie  1973  operat- 
ing level? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Directing  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  that  item  in  the  rec- 
ommen(^ed  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  it  would  seem 
that  the  gentleman  has  in  that  in- 
stance  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Excuse  me.  I  do  stand 
corrected,  and  I  apiireciate  the  gentle- 
man's calling  that  to  my  attention.  That 
is  the  one  single  item  in  the  package  of 
amendments  which  does  not  hold  to  that 
lirinciple  ol  having  no  money  le.ss  the.n 
1973.  and  my  rationale  there  is  simply 
this:  Tiicre  is  currently  enough  money 
in  the  pipeline,  from  my  understanding, 
to  run  most  of  the  CAP  agencies  through 
November  oi  this  year,  and  .-on.e  through 
De.:  ember. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  exinrcd, 

-Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes, 

iMy  point  is  that  ^to  have  the  full 
amount  apijreiprhited  as  tiie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood  >  would 
recommend  would  be  just  too  much 
money  through  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year  since  authon/.ation  does  expire  and 
we  have  to  make  a  determination. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  authori.-ation 
does  not  expire  until  June  1974. 
Mr.  MICHEL,  Right, 
Mr,  HAWKINS,  Is  it  my  uncierstand- 
ing  they  are  actually  aiipropiiating  less 
than  enougli  to  carry  CAP  agencies 
through  the  re\-t  ol  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  On  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation we  have  it  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  run  the  curivnt  ones 
that  are  .still  operating  through  May  of 
next  year. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  It  is  not  tia-  iniorma- 


tion  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  had  itself,  so  il  that  is  the 
rationale  I  would  hope  we  can  discuss 
that  at  that  partieular  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happv  to.  and 
of  course,  the  gentleman  may  ha\e  his 
information  from  a  different  .so'.irce. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  correspond  to  the  rest  of  tlie  ra- 
tionale which  the  gentleman  u.-ed  in  the 
other  cuts,  to  which  I  al.so  ob.iect.  but 
certainly  this  goes  far  beyond  what  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  maintained 
is  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Masachu.setts.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachu.sett,s.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out  there  is 
legislation  in  the  Congress  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
changing  the  formula  of  the  social  se- 
curity tax.  The  present  tax  does  re- 
quest 50  percent  of  the  employer  and 
50  percent  of  the  employee.  When  the  so- 
cial security  was  originally  set  up  it 
called  for  one-third  from  the  employee 
and  one-third  from  tiie  employer  and 
one-third  fro?«i  general  revenue.  In  act. 
England  ana  France  and  most  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  levy  this  kuid 
of  tax.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  type  of  tax.  because  in 
the  past  10  or  15  years  social  .secm-ity 
has  had  freighted  down  on  it  many  of 
the  burdens  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  it  is  aboyt  time  that  .some  of 
the  burdens  of  social  security  were  paid 
out  of  general  revenue.  I  can  think  of 
medicare  as  one  of  the  cases  where  this 
burden  has  been  taken  off  the  State 
governments  and  taken  up  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman     from       Massachusetts        'Mr. 

Bt'FKE  '  . 

Air.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  this  Icti- 
islation  and  I  commend  the  great  chair- 
man end  Ills  commitLee  who  have  pre- 
sented this  great  bill  so  well  bciore  the 
Congre.ss. 

Mr.  Chairn.ni.  we  have  before  us  to- 
day one  oi  the  most  crucial  tills  yet  to 
come  before  the  93d  Congress.  The  fiscl 
year  1974  Labor-Health.  Education,  and 
Well;tie  .Appropriations  has  been  a  source 
01  considerable  controversy  between  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  and  I 
wish  to  make  my  views  clearly  known  on 
this  sub.iect,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  particular  attention  to  th.e  IjUow- 
ni'2  aspects  of  the  bill: 

Funding  for  elementary  and  second. r.-y 
cdueation  is  oi  vital  imp-irtanee.  The  ed- 
ministraiion  has  exhausted  considerable 
lime  and  effort  to  promote  the  ide\i  of 
revenue  siiaring  to  allow  State  and  Ijee.l 
oliici.ils  a  greater  say  in  the  rii.-tributiou 
of  tHiueition  funds.  I.  in  turn,  have  ho.  rd 
a  great  deal  from  these  official.-  in  my 
State  and  they  are  in  unanimou.-  agree- 
ment that  the  propo.H"d  education  reve- 
nue sharing  would  be  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  and  provide  fv  r 
quality  ediuation  on  llie  elementary  aid 
sivondary  level.  This  bill  recomir.enris 
$l.i!10  milhon  lor  edueati.Miall>  rieprned 
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chiidrcn  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
M\d  Secondary  Education  Act  This  is  the 
same  amount  as  the  fiscal  year  1973  ap- 
i)ro;-!r!.ition.  It  recommends  $90  million 
lor  library  resources  under  title  11  of 
i^EA.  This  is  $10  million  below  the  fiscal 

\-:v  1973  appro:iriation:  however,  it  is  a 
.•O'.w-idPiable  increase  over  the  adiuinis- 
'r.  ions  bU'1,i:;et  request  which  proposed 
10  iiinunaie  all  funding  for  this  pro- 
•-;riim;   §116.393.000  is  recommended  for 

upplementary  services  under  title  III  of 
E6EA  as  requested  in  the  administra- 

•  ion's  budget  proposal.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  more  funds  appropriated  for 
Ira?  program  since  thi.s  is  a  reduction  of 
^j3  million  ironi  the  fisc.l  year  1973  ap- 
lM-op;;atio;i.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  ESEA  title  V-A  fund- 
inr  was  particularly  distur'oi;.;;  to  me: 
and  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill 
recommends  S33  million  foi  tins  program. 
The  need  for  bilingual  education  is  be- 
'  oming  increa  ingly  ajsparcrt  lhrou:h- 
out  the  United  States,  and  the  $45  mil- 
lion recommended  in  tiie  bill  for  these 
■.jroyrf.ms  under  title  VH  oi  ESEA  can  in 
no  way  be  considered  extravai-ani. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues  feel 
that  the  funding  for  the  Elemeniary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  too  iiigh,  and 
•hat  tliey  tavor  tiie  revenue  sharing  plan. 
I  mu.--t  strongly  disagree,  a.-  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  stud-.ing  tiie  accom- 
plishments of  these  programs  and  can 
hone.-tly  say  that  i  he  mnny  successes  and 
aciiievements  wiuch  I  ha\e  vvitnessed 
'  oukl  not  be  accomplished  through  the 
•ireaent  revenue-sharing  pr(<pcsals.  In- 
(ietd.  I  v,-ould  fa'or  even  ?,reater  funuing 
for  ihe.-:e  fine  programs,  a.s  my  colleag^ies 
on  the  Apiroiiiiation-:  Commit ic^  know 
full  veil.  I  would  be  remiN.--  it  I  liid  not 
take  t!:i-  o,)i)onuni'v  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  tlie  re-;po!isible 
manner  with  which  they  prci-ared  this 
legislation.  There  is  no  more  imi  ortant 
time  in  an  individu.irs  life  than  his  early 
formative  years.  Th'j  quality  of  education 
which  he  receives  as  a  youn^.-ter  is  one 
of  the  {  reate.-t  factors  in  dttennitun"  his 
iharacter. 

.Anotiic)'  area  of  vital  imiionanco  is  the 
O'iKC  of  E^onoiri'^-  Opportunity.  There 
has  been  much  tulk  to  the  eiTect  that 
OEO  1-  too  ccrtlv.  I  rt.'k^mv  collearues 
>o  consider  the  co>t;-  to  Cheir  S'ates  in 
term.-  of  mcrcastd  welf.nre  payment.':,  jn- 
I  rcased  nime.  and  increased  deteriora- 
tion 01  inner  cities  whirh  is  the  inevita- 
ble con  equence  of  terminating  OEO  j^ro- 
fjrams.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
tommutec  repcil: 

The  Cjnimi'lte'.s  ac;i',n  in  cr)!i-.:iiiii._r  Fo'l- 
'r«;  .'i,;ip'  rf  for  C'j.'nmuiii'.y  A-iij'i  A'.ya'iPi 
lor  au  atiUitioTi:.'.  ve.ir  Is  ba.->cd  <,n  ii<  belief 
»hu.  a  niajofily  iA  th' rc  a:  eiiiie  ;  are  p'.r- 
formmg  Irnponulil  fim.t.i-an.  unU  lh;it  in 
imny  ca.^e:  tl, erf  '.v'-ulfl  be  r.  j  ri-J.^r  Iot.! 
:i'.'»;i'-7  cupabic  of  a"-iiniin-.i  'h*^  e  fiinriion'i 
if  Ih'-  Ccmniiin.' V  Afl  l<in  A''/n<-]'=,  t>Te 
icr:.Mi;:itf  d. 

I  am  in  c'jmj;3ete  ajircenifnt  villi  the 
'oiarni'ice  in  ti:is  an-a.  The  rommittee 
h:..s  rtco.mmend»  d  an  increa.*.-  of  $190 
miilion  over  the  admini-,trutions  budget 
request  for  the  OiTice  ol  Erono.mi'-  Oijpor- 
t unity;  however  tlie  total  OEO  apiJioiJii- 

•  .'ion  i.-,  lev;  lli.ui  half  the  amuunt  appio- 
ijji.ilcd  m  fi.jcal  year  1973.  My  jjosition 


on  this  is  very  clear.  I  am  a  cosjionsor 
of  H.R.  8468,  a  bill  to  extend  tiie  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  at  its  fiscal  year 
1973  level— S790  million.  I  woald  like  t-o 
direct  tiie  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  testinionv  v.hicli  I  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppoitimity  of 
the  House  Committee  on  EdU'ation  and 
Labo.-  when  they  licid  hearin.gs  on  OEO 
111  Bo;.lon  on  March  23  as  they  clearly 
indic.ite  my  reasons  for  wanting  in- 
crea-cd  funding  for  tlie  OHic?  of  Eco- 
iiomic  Opportunity: 

Te^timoxv  by  Ho:<i.  James  A.  Bi'RKE 

M.-.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
•he  other  Member.s  of  the  Committee  for 
iiOldiiig  Ihe.ie  hearings  in  Boston.  Your  el- 
!ori.-;  are  gieatly  appre^iaied. 

Ao  you  know,  llie  Aciminlslratlon  has 
adopicd  J.  new  pliilosopiiy  with  regard  to  the 
progrr.ms  of  the  CfTice  of  Ecunoniir;  Opportu- 
nity. It  w.ts  decided  that  the  F^'deral  Govern- 
nient  should  do  away  with  agencies  that  as- 
sist tlie  poor,  and  that  local  governments 
.-;hoiUd  l)e  g'.v;^ii  money  to  fund  tiieir  own 
prOf^rams  m  this  area.  On  the  surface,  this 
'ioe.-,  not  sound  too  unre.isonable.  On  closer 
niapi.ci.ion.  hov.ever,  it  becomes  ob-. lous  that 
the  Adinini.tr  .tion's  proposal  is  totally  in- 
.aiequ.iic  iind  unrealistic.  The  Adniinistra- 
;ion  is  not  Just  .shifting  the  funding  process 
in  iliis  area,  it  is  ignoring  the  minority  and 
poverty-stricken  population  aitofcther  while 
■  iiniini;  ilie  blnme  to  llie  city  governments. 

I  v.-ould  like  to  e.xainine  what  O.E.O.  has 
become  o'.cr  the  labt  9  yf,irs.  'A'iien  it  was 
lirdt  e Uabiished  by  Prejidcnt  Johnson,  it  v.as 
hailed.  .Tiid  r!,-htly  so,  as  a  mijor  advance- 
ment. For  the  rir!;t  time,  an  agency  had  beeii 
i-itabli^hed  to  deal  exclusively  and  directly 
M.ith  t'r.e  problems  of  our  nation's  poor. 
There  had  alv.ays  been  agencies  to  assiot  the 
weuliiiy,  iind  the  steadily  einpioyed  segments 
ol  our  society,  i.e.,  Tlie  bcpiirtm<  nt  ol  Com- 
iiii-rcc,  Tlie  Depanmenu  of  Labor,  Tlie  Small 
Bu.-iine'-s  A'lministr.ition,  etc.,  but  the  poor 
:>.nd  the  undrrcdivatcd  had  nowhere  to 
liin  For  the  fir.st  time,  th.ie  was  a  vi.sible 
.'^ymb.il  of  our  nation's  commitment  to  In- 
.sure  that  all  people  were  i.iven  an  equal  op- 
pormniiy  to  advaace  aiifi  succeed  within  otir 
^ocie;,y.  'The  people  of  our  inner  cities  found 
iliat,  at  last,  tiiere  was  a  single  agency  to 
whom  they  could  appeal  for  help.  Programs 
were  no  lon-rcr  hidden  aw.ay  in  the  back  of 
(rain"p:^  riifTerpnt  agencies,  but  were  roii- 
■oHdated  under  one  clearly  identifiable  Of- 
lice  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  is  tnie  that 
OEO.  ha.5  not  acf ompli."=hed  all  th.it  had 
been  hoped  for  it.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  Presi- 
dent NivriU  would  hi.e  u  boliee,  that  this 
i:.  the  result  of  ini^mniiagerneat  ol  funds.  The 
.vimple  fact  Is  th.it  O.E.O.  ha.",  always  suffered 
;ro:.i  inadequate  funding.  In  10C7,  when 
OEO.  wa.-  given  its  hir?hPst  priority,  it  v,'as 
;;»!>  "o  rrififL  only  1*''  of  the  pxprep.sed  need 
in  D' troit.  6';  In  Har'ford.  ])'  in  New  York, 
and  21 'i,  hi  Atlanta.  Obvimiily,  this  was  not 
'lue  ti)  niisriiaiuigem-'Ui,  but  the  resiill  of 
landcqu.i.te  fundint;.  T;:e  real  truth  of  the 
matter  ij  that  O  E.O.  has  done  a  rem  likable 
job  man.igtiu;  it  fnn'ii  •i\'\  h.vs  pro-.ed  Itself 
e.xtr«"in«>lv  r^  pribl''  of  prod'iring  nnximum 
.ichii  rement  frr>ni  limitfd  rc.'.oiirce.'*.  The 
Admlnl.i'ration  v,'ou''d  also  have  us  believe 
I  ha'  'la-  admini-nrat-,rs  oj  O.e;  O.  and  Com- 
insiiiv  Ac'.iun  r.-'granis  aic  grov/ir.g  fat 
v.hile  l),c  pof.r  contiiuie  to  suii'cr.  Ni'obing 
c'jtild  bo  further  irom  the  truth.  I  know  the 
people  who  administer  there  progrnnis  in  t!ie 
n'i:-"vn  areri  anri  they  nre  nf  t  wealthy.  They 
.  .•  o.trrm'Iy  de«<icated  pnd  capable  tnrlivld- 
Mul.s  wiio  work  tirelessly  and  nnKeIfi:.lily  to  as- 
:  i.st  the  un(!erprlvilr';cc!  fif  Boston.  I  have 
pen  the  advan'-emcats  lliey  have  made  in 
pro'.idmg  education,  training,  and  cmploy- 
;iift:'  for  p'f)|''e  w.'io  would  oiiiTwise  haVe 
icon  lorkeU  In'o  I'lie  welfare  role.s  lorcve-. 


More  importamly,  ihey  have  helped  lift  peo- 
ple from  apathy  and  fru.str.ation  and  have 
given  them  pride  and  hope. 

The  AdmaiLslralica  has  now  proposed  to 
take  .ill  of  this  away  from  the  poor.  li  ini- 
plemcn'ed.  this  proposal  v.-ou:d  displace  the 
pride  and  shatter  tlie  hope  whicli  Comrni- 
nlty  Action  Groups  h,;ve  worked  so  Ioiilt  to 
U'.still  in  the  imdci-priv:leged.  Ihe  Adrninis- 
ti- '.lions  -.  .-ited  purpose  is  to  return  control 
Oi  these  pro  rams  to  the  people.  Yet  wlio 
i:o  the  people  if  they  are  not  tlie  admini.s- 
trmors  a".,l  niciubcr.s  of  the  Community  Ac- 
zion  Gr-.ups.  Wli.it  this  propo-al  acks  is  for 
ihe  local  i  overnments  to  perform  the  im- 
possible. Our  ci'ies  are  already  taxed  to  lhe 
maximum.  Our  city  onici.als  are  burdened 
with  an  overwaelmmg  number  of  prf)blem;;. 
i.e.,  garljHjxe  removal,  ssonmg  regulations, 
lire  pivvcji-.ion  and  control,  highway  salety, 
crime  prcventicn,  congestion,  poUuiion  ton- 
irol,  ctr.  and  now,  they  are  c:cpected  to  iv.c- 
cc,"-fuHj'  carry  out  the  work  of  Communiiv 
Action  Groups  on  an  even  more  limited 
buduet  than  that  given  to  those  groups.  Thi^ 
1.5  Kirnply  not  being  realistic.  TUe.se  Commu- 
nity Action  Groups  have  established  a  clear 
rc;orU  oi  succc.  s  v.:  dealuig  with  the  special 
problems  of  the  poor.  The.r  admiuisirators 
a  !d  staff  per.;onne!  lijve  the  experience  ,"aid 
e.'cperliie  to  produce  maximum  results  v.'ith 
the  limired  funding  available  to  them.  Now. 
the  Administration  tells  us  that  this  Is  an 
aieJiicient  way  of  hatidline  the  probiein  and 
that  the  already  overburdened  cay  ofiicial  . 
'.-.'ill  be  bet'.er  i.ble  to  deal  with  liie.ie  pn,- 
gram.i.  , 

The  inevitable  co.:sequettces  of  the  elimi- 
r.alion  of  ihe'^e  Commimity  .^':tion  Agencie-;  v: 
obvion;.  Acll'in  for  P'.:'-;ton  Comtnnni'.y  Vf-' 
velopmei  fc  (ABCDi  estimates  that  half  of 
those  employed  iliroaith  the  neivhborhond 
agencies  will  be  forced  to  returi:  to  weliare 
if  these  ajencies  a:e  dlanuuiUed.  Kclf-Heip, 
Inc.,  berved  0,0ti3  people  In  iiiy  Di.jlrict  lu.>i 
yc>r.  providing  fo;U  delivery,  tran--por;ai  ion 
services,  job  pljcetncnt  to  the  chronic  unem- 
ployed, '.jusir.c's  dr'clopment,  and  mn«:t  si^- 
n'ficantly.  a  Henl'h  atid  Health  Education 
CUiiic  v.hich  ser>'ed  2.900  persons  last  year. 
The  Quincy  Comiaanuy  Aotion  Agency  oij- 
eritcil  f.vo  ccnicis  in  my  District  providing 
a  Well-liaby  Clinic  v.ith  a  fr.-e  immuni/aiioii 
program  fur  mothers  and  children.  Tiie 
Quin:-v  CAA  provided  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices in  the  Drnan  of  housing,  letal  advice, 
heattn.  r-ncl  enAplovi^'e'i' .  On  a  na'ional  level, 
if  the  Emen '-nry  Emnloymcnt  Program  i.; 
eliminated,  180,000  lobs  will  be  lost  in  the 
public  scc'or  v;ith  i  lie  poor  and  the  minoniy 
workers  Vjcing  hardest  hi'.  It  tlie  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  is  ended,  740,000  teenager.-. 
mostly  t;Iictto  youths,  will  bt  Job'a-^'-.  la  B,i  - 
ton  ak'.ie  Ia.st  year  iicighborhr.,'xi  emplo; - 
ment  '-enter<!  found  Jota=-  for  4  .'^00  person - 
who  had  been  pre-.-ion >ly  oonsidrred  as  hard- 
core unemployable.?.  VVithont  educational 
and  employment,  opporiumties,  tliere  l.s 
bound  to  be  a  sharp  increa.^e  m  the  crime 
rate;  our  inner  cure-,  v/iU  conliisuc  to  de- 
teriorate but  at  a  iiiuch  l.'icrcra.cd  rate;  mon 
money  v,ill  have  to  be  iipent  for  welfsTc  — 
monvv  t'.tt  should  b»  spent  to  place  people 
in  mctninuful  smd  la' ting  Jobs 

I.res.T-lfnr.y  submit  that  special  revenue 
sharing  i.>  completely  inadequate  for  dcalnij: 
with  (he  si)eclal  pmblems  oi  thi.:,  n.'.tion'i. 
po.'ir  and  underprivileged  popula'aon,  a. id  I 
siroiiv'y  t;r:,e  the  Coininitue  ?>Iembers  to 
take  no'c  of  tiie  I'ne  work  which  has  been 
acL'ompll.-.ti(*d  in  thks  area  by  the  v.irmiiN 
CotnmuiHy  Action  Groups. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Cliaiiman,  I  .\iuld 
10  iiiiifaic-  to  the  ty-ntlem.'-i  fr.mi  Kan- 
.sr..s  (Mr.  GiiRivi;!:  i . 

Mr.  SIIRIVER.  Mr.  Cliairmaii,  in  tes- 
timony belorc  our  subcommittf  e  thi;^ 
year,  liie  Secretary  ol  Health,  I-Jducalion. 
ami  Well  arc  e>:prc:  scd  tiie  nctd  to  define 
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more  clearly  the  Federal  role  in  genera), 
and  the  HE'W  role  in  particular,  in  our 
domestic  life.  The  bill  before  us  today 
reflects  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  our 
(■otnmittee  as  to  how  these  role.s  shall  be 
f'efined  for  fiscal  1974. 

In  a  bill  of  this  .scope — S1 13  billion, 
when  trust  funds  are  inchided — it  is 
inetirfable  that  differences  in  opinion 
will  aiise  concerning  specific  priorities 
and  total  spending  levels.  These  differ- 
ences will  be  fully  outlined  during  our 
consideration  of  .several  amendments 
later  todriy. 

What  should  be  .stres.sed,  however,  is 
the  general  direction  of  Federal  expend- 
itures for  human  resources  programs. 
We  are  considering  a  bill  here  v.hich 
contains  in  excess  of  $35  billion  above 
the  budget  request  for  our  Nation's 
defense. 

When  I  joined  this  subcommittee  back 
in  1965.  the  total  appropriations  for 
Labor-HEW  were  $24  billion.  With  this 
bill,  we  will  have  seen  more  than  a  four- 
fold increase  in  Federal  human  resources 
funding  for  these  programs  alone  over 
the  last  decade. 

When  considering  a  bill  which  is  grow- 
ing as  rapidly  as  this  appropriations  bill 
is— more  than  10  j^ercent  a  year— it  is 
important  that  we  reassess  the  effective- 
nc:<s  of  these  program';.  This  is  especially 
trtic  when  we  consider  that  if  we  were 
to  fund  fully  all  of  the  programs  previ- 
ously authorized  by  Congress  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  we  would  need  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  Department  alone  of  nearly 
$300  billion  per  year.  And  that  is  just  for 
existing  programs;  it  allows  for  ro  new 
effoi-ts  to  meet  changing  needs 

T  understand  there  will  be  effort'--  thi'; 
afif^rnoon  both  to  cut  tliis  bill  and  to 
increase  it  for  specific  programs.  At  this 
lime  I  would  remind  you  that  in  our 
ciloit  to  determine  who  is  to  set  spTidin'.r 
prioriti'-s.  we  should  not  lo-;o  sicht  of  the 
prime  issue  of  how  m.uch  spcndintr  ther^ 
should  be. 

As  we  look  at  our  monntin'r  Federal 
budget  deficit  and  its  direct  effect  on 
inflaficn  or  higher  ta:<es,  or  both,  wc 
rntist  rememljt-r  it  is  Conf.rrss  which 
controls  the  amoun's  of  spendin '  au- 
thority for  the  F(der.ol  Government.  Ex- 
penditures car.not  take  place  unless  w,^ 
p:ovidc  th?  nec-s.-aiy  budaet  authoritv. 
Turning  to  a  few  itpms  of  special 
si'nificnnce  in  th':^  bill,  the  committi  e  has 
includ;d  fund'-  fo--  continued  staffing  of 
community  m.-ntal  health  centers.  Th-^ 
staiistics  ri  "arding  the  effectiveness  of 
ihce  c<  ntcrs  was  overwh  Imin-ily  in 
favor  of  continued  funding 

We  have  recommended  si/'tblc  in- 
creas'.T  for  the  National  Inslittitt-s  of 
Caiicor  and  Heart  and  Lung  Dis'-ases. 
Appropriations  for  the.-c  two  Institutes 
have  ffi-own  more  than  '27  percent  over 
the  past  2  years.  Further  growth  can  be 
expected  as  more  promisin';  rcs-oarch  and 
ticitmcnl  lends  become  available. 

In  the  area  of  Health  Manpmfcr 
Trainini'.  v.c  have  restored  many  ol  thi- 
ciilbacks  pi-npos"d  in  th"  hitd'act  so  tha. 
our  import.mt  Health  Maniiu'.ver  Train- 
ing, InstitulionN  can  conlimn.'  to  expand 
ihcir  cUoits  to  meet  a  critical  national 
CXIX  V.iAl     r.al  17 


need.  I  am  especially  concerned  about 
the  propo.sed  elimination  of  capitation 
grants  to  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
optometry,  pharmacy  and  podiatry.  In 
each  of  these  areas,  very  few  .schools 
must  .serve  the  needs  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
st>)nsibi;i;y  over  and  above  that  of  the 
States  to  assist  the.se  schools. 

The  committee  has  also  included  fund  ■ 
for  the  construction  of  new  facilities  for 
the  health  profcsinrs  .schools.  Many  ol 
thp'c  schoois  have  expanded  their  en- 
rollments, cbie,  at  least  jiartly,  to  en- 
couragement from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. With  the  projiosed  elimination  of 
construction  funds,  these  .<=chools  would 
find  them.selves  with  more  students  but 
with  no  place  to  put  them.  In  spending 
these  construction  funds.  I  believe  pri- 
ority should  be  given  to  schools  of  vet- 
erinary medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy 
and  podiatry  which  are  in  tlie  process  of 
completing  facilities  rebuilding  pro- 
grams initiated  through  Federal-State 
matching  plan^  to  meet  critical  accredi- 
tation requirements. 

Perhaps  no  area  of  health  manpower 
development  is  in  greater  need  of  con- 
tinuing Federal  support  than  nursing. 
The  committee  has  responded  to  this 
need  by  re.'jforing  institutional  support 
and  by  increasing  student  aid  and  con- 
struction funds.  In  total,  we  have  in- 
cluded S148  million  for  nursing  support, 
an  increase  of  $95  million  over  the  budget 
request. 

This  yea'-,  the  administralion  propo.-ed 
a  consolidation  of  several  existing  ele- 
mentary and  second,  ry  education  pro- 
prams  into  a  'special  revenue  .sharing 
pro'-'ram.  That  proposal  has  now  been 
dropped  for  fiscal  1974  and  the  comm.it- 
tee  has  recommended  funding  for  the 
present  programs  under  the  usual  struc- 
tiire.  It  is  very  important  th.at  these  ap- 
propriations be  enacted  in  the  very  near 
future,  so  that  local  and  State  schc^cl  ad- 
ministrators can  complete  thoii;  budget 
and  program  ;jlans  lor  th"  next  .school 
ye  >r.  ■ 

The  bill  include.-  $610  million  for 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas.  This  will  be  adequate  to  liuid  the 
calesory  "B"  children — those  whose 
parents  work  en  Federal  propeiiy  which 
is  not  taxed  locally — at  C8  per.ent  of  en- 
titlement, the  .same  lesel  voiod  by  Con- 
gress for  fi.scal  1[)73.  The  connnittca  con- 
tiraiL'.s  to  be  aware  of  inequities  in  this 
-proeram.  but  we  are  also  aware  of  the 
cri'i.ical  need  for  tins  a^.-istance  in  cc- 
tain  areas.  .\riv  sulistantive  chant'os  in 
the  entitlement  formulas  slioutd  come 
from  the  cd-uc.'ti.m  and  labor  co-nmit- 
tee.  not  thp  cpiiropiiations  ca.amittoc. 

The  budget  proposed  the  termination 
of  Federal  as.-.istance  to  school,  college 
and  public  libraries,  but  the  ccmmitteo 
disagreed.  'VVe  have  included  ?176  million 
to  ciintinue  thi<  man mal  but  necessar  - 
us.si.-^tance. 

A  total  of  SI. 3  billK.n  i.^  lecumaiended 
for  higher  eiiuc:'tion  luourams.  an  iu- 
ci-i,-.sc  of  Si;:;  miliion  over  luot  year. 
The  largest  i>ortion  of  this  aid — $1.5  bil- 
lion-is for  student  assistance.  In  ron- 
eral.  tiie  bill  funcjs  each  of  the  student 
a-si.->iaiue  programs  at  the  fiscal   1073 


level.  V  ith  significant  inc!-ea:>es  for  the 
basic  opportmiity  grants  progra.m  and 
for  interest  on  in.sured  loans. 

I  will  not  take  any  more  time  for  d'-- 
tails,  but  I  would  refer  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  very  extensive  eight  vol- 
umes of  hearings  which  were  held  by 
our  subcommittee.  This  year  the  hear- 
ings include  progress  reports  on  .selected 
lu-OL'rams.  strch  as  cerebral  palsy,  cystic 
fi'orosis,  dru'i  abuse,  juvenile  dclin- 
raieiuy,  black  lung  ' disea.se.  sickle  cell 
aiT^mia  and  otliers. 

Tiu-oughout  the  ii:a.ii;-igs.  admini- na- 
tion witnesses  strc^.-cd  the  theme  I  men- 
t'on'"d  at  the  out -et  of  mv  remarks — the 
need  for  rea.ssessmcnt  of  the  Federal  role 
in  htmian  resources  programs.  In  some 
ca-;es,  the  committee  felt  that  certain 
programs  should  be  continued  during 
this  reassessment,  and  the  bill  include- 
another  year's  fundirig  for  these  pro- 
grams. In  other  cases,  the  committee 
agreed  in  part,  and  funds  have  been 
reduced  for  these  program.';  with  the  un- 
dei^tandiiig  thnt  they  will  be  plia.sed 
out. 

There  is  a  lot  of  ex))e:  ieive  represent- 
ed on  this  subcommittee  in  the  field.^  of 
interest  covered  by  the  bill.  Tlie  nev: 
members  also  took  an  active  and  coi-i- 
structive  part  in  our  deliberations,  and 
they  they  have  been  a  real  a^s-et  to  the 
subcommittee. 

I  want  to  especially  compliment  or,:- 
chairman,  the  gentlem.an  from  Penn^r-l- 
vania  'Mr.  Floo-)'  and  our  hard-work- 
ing rai^.king  minority  Mem.ber.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  'Mr  Michel'  for 
their  lcader.-hip  and  dedicatir<n  during 
partictilarlv  the  past  2  year*;,  wh.ich  have 
been  most  diff.cult  in  this  comm.ittee  be- 
caue,  as  stated  before,  several  times  we 
h.ave  had  to  redo  our  work. 

•V-  tlie  Hotise  today  considers  the 
Labor-Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974.  I. 
too,  '.vGuld  like  to  take  th'^  opportunity 
to  iVay  tribute  to  Robert  M  Mcye-.  who 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fonra- 
tion  of  the  Labor-HEW  funding  bills. 

As  stiited  before,  for  20  ycra's,  from 
fi-cul  year  1953  tiirough  fi.-cal  year  1973. 
Bob  served  as  tlie  professional  stall 
member  lor  the  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  House.  D-iiiiu;- 
mv  .service  on  that  subconmiittce.  since 
!9o5.  I  al'.vavs  found  Eob  to  be  c.Ticiant 
to  be  i..-]pfui.  to  be  fair.  I  c\iv.  imaiine 
lic  is  following  the  progress  of  tliis  ytar'- 
bill  and  is  ^ijosing  his  reUiement  im- 
!iicn.-dy.  We  all  wi-li  him  well. 

I  commend  to  the  Members  a  crLii;', 
reaciing  of  cur  report. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Cinirma:!.  I  n-.^ke 
the  !)oiiit  of  order  that  a  q'.:oriun  is  no: 
pre- cut. 

Tl-.e  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch.ur  will 
count. 

TliutV-two  Memb.rs  are  preseiil.  i:o: 
jt  ciuorum.  Tiie  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  l\v  elijclronlc  de- 
vice, and  the  following  M<  mber^  failed 
to  respond: 
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C.;icy.  NY.  Gubser  Railsbaflc 

C  iiitJV.  Ohio  Hansen.  \V;<>h.  Randall 

C.   rfe  Harsha  Held 

C'oti"  eis  Hebert  Roonev.  N.Y. 

Culver  Henderson  Rosenthal 

D;iniclson  J.irman  Slaclt 

iX'iwinslci  K:iStcnnieii'i'  Stei-ier.  Ariz 

U:  ;^3  Km  :  Stciyer.  Wis.. 

F  Juard.s.  Culil".  Landmin  Stephens 

•  -_h  Lon-!,  Md.  Teantie.  Tex 
Lvins,  Tenn.  Maiden  Th'imsi.soii,  N  J 
'•.sh  Mifhcl.  111.  Thorntr.n 
Fisht-r  Mills.  Ark.  Tieinan 
Krasrjr  J.Iurphv,  N.Y  \Vii:,his 
(..jltys  O'Ni'ill  Z'Aach 

<':  .m  Ore--  Pepper 

(■■I    ss  Price.  Te.x. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  ro.sc'  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  8877.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  tlieir  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  375  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
tl^.e  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Jotirnal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
i-entleman     from     Massachusetts     'Mr. 

CONTE I  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
considering  today  v.hat  is,  in  my  mind. 
the  most  important  single  appropriations 
bill  this  body  will  act  upon  this  year.  For 
this  Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriations  bill  deals  with  the 
present  and  future  health  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  the  education  of  our 
youth,  the  welfare  of  all  our  people, 
young  and  old  ahke,  and  the  protection 
and  prosperity  of  our  laboring  force. 

The  total  amount  proposed  for  these 
Departments  for  1974  is  S113.17  billion; 
S32.82  billion  of  this  is  new  obhgational 
authority  under  the  bill  before  us.  The 
remainder  is  for  tru.->t  fund^  and  perma- 
nent appropriations. 

So  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  only  our 
most  important  money  bill  from  the  point 
of  view  of  dealing  with  the  concerns  of 
human  life,  it  is  also  our  laiT'est  single 
appropriations  bill.  * 

Because  the  needs  covered  by  this  bill 
are  so  vital  to  our  society,  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
fared  a  monumental  task  in  tailoring  a 
bill  v,hKjh  both  met  the  need  and  till 
lef.ected  some  budgetary  control. 

The  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
P;.nnsylv,inia  and  Illinois  <Mr.  Fiood 
and  Mr  MrrirrLi  a*;  well  a^;  mv  oiher 
colleagues  on  th?  subcommittee,  ai-e  to 
bo  commended  for  their  hard  work  and 
dedi'aticn.  Our  hearings  sirolrhefl  over 
6  weeks.  They  take  up  eight  bound 
••oiumcs.  I  might  say.  I  gave  up  21  yeai-^ 
-fniori'y  on  two  other  subcommittees  be- 
cau'^^e  I  v.anted  to  woik  with  them  and 
the  othfr  distinguished  members  of  the 
ub'.ornmittee.  It  v. as  a  piivilcge  to  serve 
■■ith  them  and  I  look  forward  to  many 
moiO  yt-ar-  of  contmufd  a^-otiation  on 
ti.r.  sufjcommiitee. 

Ttie  final  produ'  t  of  our  labor  i-  a  hill 

•  liich  certainly  ^^'H  not  satisfy  everyone. 
I  ior  one,  am  not  .sati;,ried  with  every 
i..i;i  <A  It.  But  no  one  can  deny  it  is  an 


honest  and  bold  effort  to  strike  a  reason- 
able course  through  the  stark  limits  of 
the  budget  on  one  side  and  the  great 
needs  of  our  people  on  the  other. 

I  certainly  will  not  attempt  to  repeat 
the  fine  presentations  that  have  already 
been  made  regarding  the  committee  bill. 
But  there  is  one  o\erriding  factor  that 
must  be  stressed  here  and  now.  That  is 
the  great  need  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
assert our  control  over  the  programs  of 
the  Deijartments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Since  July  1,  1972,  these  Departments 
and  related  agencies  have  been  fuianced 
on  the  basis  of  a  continuing  resolution  of 
the  Congress.  Of  cour>e.  this  means  that 
the  budgets  on  which  th.cy  have  been 
oiJeratmg  are  ones  in  which  the  Congress 
had  had  no  \oicc,  which  it  has  not  ap- 
proved, and  over  wiiich  it  lias  not  had 
effective  dueclion. 

By  June  30,  S31.7  billion  will  have  been 
spent  this  way.  and  this  situation  can- 
not continue.  We  cannot  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue. 

Later,  I  will  be  sui^porting  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  funding  for  some  of  the 
programs  h\  the  committee  bill.  This  was 
a  hard  decision  for  me  to  make.  I  know 
very  well  that  there  aie  strong  argu- 
ments for  seme  of  tlie  measures  which 
such  an  amendment  would  cut. 

Howt-ver.  I  cannot  stre.vs  too  strongly 
the  very  real  need  for  us  here  today  to 
adoi)t  a  bill  that  can  and  will  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

Even  with  the  cuts  that  I  will  be  .sup- 
jioiung  in  order  to  get  an  appropriations 
bill  enacted,  the  remaining  bill  is  one 
thai  goes  a  long  way  in  all  areas  to  meet 
the  <:reat  needs  that  exist. 

In  the  mental  health  area,  the  bill 
stil!  would  increase  funds  for  general 
mental  health  research.  The  bill  restores 
funds  for  staff.ng  community  mental 
health  centers  and  for  child  mental 
health  programs.  It  also  approves  the 
administration's  substantially  increased 
budget  for  drug  abuse  i)rograms,  and 
re.-.torcs    alcohc;lism    project    grants. 

The  amendment  Mr.  Michel  will  offer 
to  reduce  tlie  spf-iding  level  in  this  bill 
would  slice  SI 9.54  million  for  general 
mental  health  training  programs  and 
•SI  million  for  alcoholism  training  pro- 
piams.  I  do  not  agree  with  the.se  pro- 
posed cuts.  The  incidence  of  mental  ill- 
ness is  increasing,  and  alcoholi.sm  is  our 
No.  1  drug  iMoblem. 

We  need  tlie.se  programs  and  thus  I 
wiU  offer  my  own  amendment  to  th.e 
Michel  amendment  to  bring  the  s|)ending 
level  for  them  up  to  that  recommended  by 
tlie  corrunittee. 

It  was  the  executive  brmcli,  not  the 
Coiigre.ss,  that  decided  to  phase  out  these 
vitrii  mental  health  and  alcoholism  train- 
ing iJiograrns.  Here  again.  I  would  stress 
tlie  imi)orl,uice  of  Congress  reas.serting 
its  authority  over  these  programs. 

In  the  area  of  health  services,  this  bill 
would  re:- tore  funds  for  regional  medical 
programs  and  for  Hill-Burton  i^rograms 
lor  m.oderni/ation  and  renovation  of 
medical  facilities.  In  both  of  these  vital 
areas,  the  administration  had  recom- 
mended ab.solutely  no  funds. 

Under     the     National     In.slitutes     of 


Health,  the  committee  bill  substanti  ;lly 
increases  funds  for  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  and  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  over  last  year. 

And  even  if  the  main  amendment  to 
reduce  spending  carried,  the  bill  would 
still  increase  funds  over  what  the  ad- 
ministration requested  for  research  in 
the  remaining  institutes. 

However,  in  this  area  again  I  lake  is- 
sue with  the  main  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  to  reduce  spending.  This 
amendment  will  call  for  cutting  $26,281 
million  for  NIH  research  training  pro- 
grams. I  oppose  this  move  and  will  offer 
another  amendment  to  the  main  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  full  $26,281  million 
for  this  purpose. 

I  do  this  because  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  an-swer  to  the  helath  care  crisis  in 
this  country  lies  in  our  learning  more 
about  sickness  and  health.  It  is  only  by 
continuing  to  train  the  brightest  young 
people  we  have  that  we  are  going  to  find 
the  answers  we  need. 

The  shortage  of  health  professionals 
in  this  coimtry  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  ranks  of  registered  nurses.  In  recog- 
nition of  that  fact,  our  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  worked  very 
hard  to  overcome  the  administration's 
weak  response  to  the  nurses  training 
needs  in  this  country. 

The  result  was  a  committee  bill  that 
succeeded  in  reinstating  most  of  the  pro- 
grams that  the  administration  would 
have  killed  and  boosting  spending  for 
these  programs  to  the  level  of  $148  mil- 
lion. 

The  programs  we  saved  and  the  budg- 
ets we  recommend  are:  Capitation 
grants  for  nursing  schools,  $33.8  million; 
grants  for  nursing  schools  in  financial 
'  difficulty,  $5  million;  traineeships  for 
student  nurses,  $11.5  million;  and  grants 
for  construction  of  training  facilities. 
$20  milhon. 

The  bill  recommends  more  adequate 
budgets  than  had  been  requested  for: 
special  project  grants.  $20  million;  stu- 
dent loans,  $24  million;  and  .sclio!;i:- 
.shii)s,  $19.5  million. 

The  bill  also  has  provisions  for  re- 
payments of  loans  for  students  unable 
to  complete  their  training,  interest  sub- 
sidies for  construction  loans,  educational 
assistance  projects,  and  administration 
of  all  nui-.se  training  programs. 

What  the  committee  bill  recogni/.es. 
and  the  administration's  requests  failed 
to  recogni/e,  is  that  we  all  have  a  deeij 
resjionsibility  to  sujjporL  nurses  trainin,^ 
ill  this  coi'iitry  at  this  time  of  such  des- 
perate ne'd.  And  the  costs  ol  tint  sup- 
Ijort  should  be  .siiread  over  a  wide  base 
thiough  Federal  c.xijf'nditure,  ratlie;- 
than  impo.sed  on  the  sick  tiirou'li  addi- 
tional patient-care  costs. 

In  liglil  of  the  importance  of  these 
nur.ses  training  i)io';r,ims.  I  pievailed 
uiJon  the  author  of  the  main  amend- 
ment whicli  will  be  offered  to  reduce  the 
spending  level,  Mr.  Michel  of  Illinois, 
to  exflucio  these  iirograms  from  his 
amendment.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  agreed  with  my  iiosition 
and,  with  the  exceiHion  of  construction 
giants,  did  not  include  these  important 
Ijroruams  in  his  amendment.  ; 

Moviii".  now  to  the  area  ol  fundm;;  foi\^ 
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education,  the  conunittce  w;":s  faced  with 
a  very  significant  problem  in  tiie  area  of 
elementary  and  secondary  cdaciMcn  this 
year.  The  President  had  iroposed  the 
substitution  of  educational  revenue 
.sharing  for  more  than  20  categorical 
grant  programs. 

However,  the  Better  Etht/ols  Act  had 
not  been  submitted  to  tiie  Congress  at 
the  time  of  the  hearings.  The  admiuis- 
tration  witnes.scs  were  unable  to  cleaily 
and  directly  respond  to  the  questions  the 
committee  had  about  tiio  program  and 
how  it  would  couipurc  with  the  present 
catesoric  al  ijrourams. 

Now  the  Better  Sclnols  Act  has  been 
introduced  a;  H.R.  582;?.  However,  it  was 
clear  to  the  member.-  of  the  committee 
th.it  -.ve  could  not  wait  until  the  Congress 
had  made  a  final  decision  on  wjiether  to 
adopt  the  Better  Schools  Act  or  to  ex- 
tend the  programs  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Educali.jn  Act.  For  this 
icason.  the  commill.ee  relied  on  authority 
i  1  the  General  Education  Act  wiiicl'!  cx- 
tbadj  the  appropr.ation  authority  for 
thc:c  categorical  programs  for  1  year 
and  made  approi^ii'-'.ti.jns  aci.-ordiivly. 

Were  the  committee  not  to  do  this,  wc 
would  ^ee  a  nationwide  ciisLs  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  'Vv^c  would 
.'itart  tin  year  with  no  appropriations 
whatever,  and  the  budget  of  each  and 
every  school  system  would  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  their  continued  op- 
eration would  be  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  uncertuiiit  y. 

Tlie  conimittee  faced  a  very  diiTiaill 
task  ill  determining,  •« hat  were  the  proper 
level.-  for  the^e  iJioprams.  The  result  of 
the  committee  recommendation  1=  a  very 
careful  balance  among  the  appropria- 
tions of  1972.  the  authorkution  and  op- 
erating *levcls  HI  1973,  the  needs  ex- 
prcs.sed  bv  the  various  school  s.vstems, 
and  the  levolo  for  comjiarable  program 
areas  under  the  Betl.er  Schools  Act.  I  be- 
lieve tlaat,.,by  and  large,  the  committee 
has  done  a  good  job  hi  balancing  these 
complex  interrelalion.-  liip.s  and  the  com- 
peting needs. 

It  is  very  clear  that,  in  the  coming 
:ear,  the  Congress  is  gohig  to  have  to 
undertake  a  deep  and  searcliing  evalua- 
tion of  the  contributions  of  the  present 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
I'rograms,  as  well  as  other.-,  i^roposed  to 
be  repl-aced  by  the  Better  Schools  Act, 
and  make  some  hard  d-ecisidns. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  evaluation  will 
continue  as  expeditiously  us  possible, 
without  .sacrifice  of  thorough  examina- 
tion If  this  is  not  done,  the  crisis  which 
will  face  us  next  year  will  be  e\eii  more 
acute  because  of  the  ab.Mjlute  need  for 
legislation  for  next  years  programs. 

I  am  .,u:nev.h.tt  troubled  bv  the  coin- 
mitleo's  adoiUion  ol  the  administration  s 
))roijosal  to  begin  i)ha.-ing  out  tiie  Follo\,- 
Through  program.  I  believe  that  this  jiro- 
r.ram  ha-;  made  a  valir-ble  contribution 
to  our  educational  sy.slem.  and  I  have 
.'ome  serious  questions  about  the  merits 
of  its  termination.  I  belie. e  that,  as  the 
longer  term  results  of  the  program  are 
cvahuited,  it^  true  \aluc  will  be  fuIK  ap- 
prt.'ciated. 

In  the  area  of  higher  education,  this 
ai^'Propriatftns  bill  L,  a  strong  second  step 
in  the  direction  taken  by  the  urgent  1873 


su.jplemental  bill  earlier  this  session  to- 
ward adequate  fiuiding  for  the  Federal 
pjst-secondary  student  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

As  you*iecall.  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  changed  the  student  f.- 
nancial  aid  picture  in  some  respects.  A 
new  piogram  was  added — the  basic  op- 
noi-Luniiy  ;;r,.nts— l_ut  the  Ic-i.sl.aicn  -;Lso 
required  th-.t  t)ic  three  i3ro\-cn  and  cl- 
Icctive  institution-lascd  pro.grams  to 
funded  at  a  specified  l.:>vcl.  Desjiite  an 
r.ur.iinis.rati-m  request  that  would  have 
denied  funding  for  two  of  these  three 
nrogrnin  ;.  we  ioUowod  the  s'-int  and  '.he 
letter  of  the  law  and  a  very  pragmatic 
need,  and  funded  all  three.  This  bill  con- 
tinues that  co.iimiimcnt  to  both  the  new 
program  and  the  old. 

Til.'?  sup.i)l?incntal  bill  pa.s.sed  earlier 
thr;  year  fundeKi  the  ilirce  tradition-.! 
urograms  at  last  year'.-^  level  and  phased 
in  thq  new  BOG  pro:-:ram  for  first. -vear 
students  only. 

Tills  bill  proi  iJcs  sufficiont  funds  for* 
noCi  grants  for  both  fir-t  and  second 
yc.nr  student .s  while  maintaining  tlie 
same  \f^\cl  of  a.'--sistancc  for  the  ins'iui- 
tion-bascd  progi-ams.  I  believe  that  tlicie 
is  great  potenti.U  for  the  BOG  program, 
but  I  a\>o  know  that  there  will  be  great 
dislocations  in  student  aid  if  the  iire-eni 
college-l-,a.sed  programs  are  terminated 
at.  this  time. 

The  BOG  program  provide-  a  b.ie  on 
■vhich  tiio  other  programs  may  build. 
r:very  posLsecondai-j-  institution  which 
has  commui.icatcd  with  me  has  detaiicd 
the  ncfralive  effect  iliat  exces.sive  reli- 
ance on  ti:e  BOG  pro  'nun  will  produce 
loi-  its  students.  Tiic  three  uistuution- 
based  programs  provide  the  llcxibilitv 
lacking  in  the  BOG  program. 

We  owe  to  the  students  of  ihi.s  country 
and  to  our  piivate  educational  institu- 
tions a  .sufficient  Federal  co:nmitmtni  to 
allow  the  students  to  attei.d  the  insiuu- 
lions  of  their  cIk  ice  and  to  allow  ti'.c  in- 
stitutions to  survi\-e.  I  believe  thai  tiu.s 
bill  accomplislies  botii  of  these  goals. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  tiie  com- 
mittee -saw  the  need  for  continuing  fund- 
ing of  the  veterans  cost  of  in.tructlon 
anKndmcnt.  The  committee  provided 
$25  million,  the  same  as  was  anproiiriated 
la-l  vear.  to  provide  an  incentive  for  our 
schools  to  go  out  and  recruit  the  vetoian 
and  iirovide  special  services  to  him. 

Today,  an  education  is  a  priiii.ay  need 
in  order  for  the  veteran  to  become  an 
integrated  and  productive  citizen  in  our 
l>caceiimc  .society.  I  believe  that,  brcau.-e 
of  the  limiiation  of  the  present,  GI  bill. 
!iie.-e  funds  are  absolutely  essential.  Our 
veterans  are  coming  back  frcm  Vietnam 
and  finding  a  welcome  whicli  borders  on 
'Who  cares?'  Not  enough  of  our  veterans 
arc  availmg  themselves  of  the  educa- 
tional oi^poriunitios  under  the  GI  bill, 
nnd  the  Congress  must  use  every  means 
at  its  disposal  to  correct  this  problem. 
I'he  veterans  co^t  of  instruction  amend- 
ment ih  one  means  to  do  this,  and  I  be- 
Itcvc  that  It  decr\es  our  unqualified  Mip- 
I'ort. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  my  umari..> 
Itcrc.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  choice- 
facing  our  comnhttoe  in  formulating  UiJs 
bill  were  painful  ones.  1  have  only 
touched  on  some  of  the  pro;  rams,  some 


of  the  needs.  But  each  has  its  own  cadre 
of  support,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
worthy  to  some  degree.  It  is  the  det.-2r- 
-•ninaiion  of  tiiat  dc--ree.  in  iigl.t  of  budg- 
etary restrictions,  tiiat  has  made  thi.- 
wor!:  so  difficult. 

I  reuirate  my  stron-:  feelings  for  the 
excellent  work  my  ieilcw  member;  oi 
ihe  subccmmiUee  have  done,  and  for  the 
vei-v  vital  need  for  the  enactment  or  tins 
Ic:  ;  lation  thiS  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chaimi-in.  I  yield 
7  mi. rates  to  tiie  rent  1^. nan  from  Oregon 

'Mr.  Dfi  LFNEAfHl  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  M.-.  Chairm.m.  I 
w  ill  not  take  the  full  tmie  but  I  wA\  make 
merely  a  rather  abbreviated  comment  to 
the  commi  ie;  en  the  package  of  am^  nd- 
men'uS  which  I  propose  to  introduce.  Be- 
fore I  say  what;  1  will  say  about  these 
relatively  m.incr  parts  of  the  bill  in  size, 
but  rcl.tivcly  major  parts  of  the  bill  in 
jjrogiam.  let  me  join  in  commending  the 
salK-cmm:iiec  and  the  c-mmittee  for  thr- 
manner  in  wi%h  they  have  apf  reached 
this  whole  task  of  appropri.iting  in  tlii.- 
'leld.  It  is  an  Impo.ssibiy  difficult  task, 
and  I  think  the  subccmmittee  ha>  per- 
formed very  w-cll  and  I  commend  it  for 
what  It  has  done.  But  when  the  KEW- 
Labor  Subco-'nmitiee  h'  ard  le,- timcny  in 
th?  first  part  ox  March  ihcy  d:d  not  iiavf 
the  advantage  of  the  information  wiiich 
his  .-inee  been  developed  as  a  result  of 
t'nc  change?  brought  about  by  t;;c  educa- 
tion amendments  of  1972.  And  these 
changes  liave  led  me  to  believe  I  must 
propose  three  adjustments  m  the  levels 
of  higher  education  spendmg. 

They  arc  intended  to  give  as  great  an 
impart  as  possible  to  Federal  dollars 
We  know,  with  less  money  a-ppropiiated 
in  ihi ,  field  th.  n  many  would  like  lo  see 
apiiropriated,  but  in  accordance  witi. 
l/udget  stringencies,  we  know  we  cannot 
f  o  as  far  as  we  w  oulri  like  to  go.  We  have 
got  to  sec  to  it  that  the  Federal  dollar^ 
I;o  as  far  as  they  C2\i. 

The  first  proix'sal  is  that  the  fund  fc: 
I  lie  State  incentive  grant  program  cre- 
ated by  the  education  amendments  oi 
1972  be  funded.  I  would  prop.ite  we  p-.:i 
S20  million  into  this  iircgram  and.  scrry 
as  I  am  to  .-ce  it  done,  take  these  dcllarV 
frcm    the   BOG    prooiam.    We   ahead- 


know  the  BOG  program  does  not  go  anv 
where  near  full  funduiL'.  E\en  if  it  were 
fully  funded,  we  would  not  get  more  than 
half  the  student  ccst.  so  we  ha\e  to  let 
every  doU.ir  m  the  area  oi  student  a.d 
(io  as  much  as  it  can.  By  makmg  thi> 
tran.sfer  to  Stat'  incentive  grants,  and 
there  are  some  3l»  States  which  ha\e 
State  scholarship  programs,  we  can  make 
tins  SJO  million  do  the  woik  of  $40  m:l- 
Iton  and  helii  students. 

Second.  I  would  p'-opL\<e  shitt;  g  $2 
million  from  the  undergraduate  equip- 
ment grants  proeram.  I  would  add  it  to 
the  bill's  recommeiuied  S3  mil':  n  fur 
1202  and  1203  coinmi.-sions  IX  all  State- 
a;>ply  for  this  money,  there  are  ncne 
V  ..'  can  take  care  ol  adequ.itely.  It  will 
not  be  iKi.ssible  for  anv  State  to  cc; 
ctiouidi  rcallv  to  do  its  .loii. 

This  IS  a  proixisal  that  we  shift  th.- 
$2  uuUion  and  end  up  with  $5  auilien  m 
this    area    cf    .statew-;do    compivher.sivc 
1202   and    120,}    planning    commLssions 
This  i.s  ncce.-.-arv  if  we  are  t'omt,  tc  be 
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ready  for  the  additional  money  whith 
will  some  day  be  recommended  for  com- 
munity colleges  and  for  occupational 
education. 

Tlie  third  part  of  the  amendment 
\.ouId  propose  to  take  the  fund  for  the 
improvement  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, the  fund  that  makes  possible  some 
very  important  innovative  work  in  post- 
.-et'ondary  education,  and  take  it  to  the 
lull  bud'-;ctary  level  of  S15  million. 

The  bill  has  in  it  SIO  million  for  this 
lund.  At  the  time  the  subcommittee  had 
lis  hearings  on  ihis.  the  fund  had  not 
done  its  work.  It  was  in  the  process  of 
meeting  and  unable  to  make  a  full  report 
to  the  subcommittee.  The  subcommittee 
very  logically  could  not  give  them  the 
full  budgeted  amount  or  jro  to  an  in- 
croa-ed  amount  without  knowin.';  what 
had  been  done  with  la  ,t  year's  appro- 
priation. Therefore,  the  proi)osal  I  have 
IS  that  we  mcve  in  this  direction  by  tak- 
ing S5  million  from  university  commu- 
nity service  and  adding  this  to  the  funds 
for  this  very  important  innovation  work 
in  the  field  of  postsecondary  education. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  dwell  on  these 
amendments  at  greater  length  at  the 
t:me  the  oppcrtunity  is  afforded  when 
we  go  under  the  j-minute  rule  to  pro- 
po^^e  amendments,  but  I  wanted  to  seize 
this  opportunity  to  outline  briefly  what 
It  IS  I  propose  to  do. 

I  will  close  by  saying  that  these 
amendments  do  not  increase  net  .'pend- 
ing at  all.  They  are  transfers,  transfers 
calculated  to  ma!;c  the  Federal  dollars 
do  more  in  the  vitally  important  field 
of  higher  education. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  ircm  In- 
ciiana  ■^'r.  I  an'^.trebe' . 

Mr.  LAfTOGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
for  allov.  in'i  me  10  minutes  to  di-cuss. 
and  to  make  some  comments  about  tliis 
bill  that  v.e  are  di:-cussing  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  ol  the  Hou.se. 
mv  presentation  will  not  be  as  eloquent 
or  dramatic  or  peihaps  as  entertaining 
as  some  of  the  ether  speakers  who  have 
discussed  this  bill.  I  hojie  not  quite  as 
(onfu.-ing.  cither. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  simple  approach  to  this  matter 
of  balanring  the  budget.  I  hope  that 
there  is  one  concerned  taxpayer  in  the 
gallery  v. ho  may  have  brought  his  family 
to  Washington  in  their  cami)er  to  save  a 
lew  bucks,  to  make  this  trij)  possible  and 
v.ho  miuht  be  interested  in  v  hat  I  hove 
to  say.  because  I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone 
on  the  floor  who  really  cares.  We  are 
tc;:king  about  an  exticmely  big  bill,  an 
exiremelv  lar^'e  amount  of  money.  Of 
rourse.  until  we  at  .some  jjomt  learn  to 
live  within  our  budget  or  have  the  guts 
to  increase  taxes,  we  are  going  to  con- 
tiTue  t'j  increase  our  national  deficit. 

In   196.5  social   service  i;io'.M.ims  cost 
ome  S24  billion.  ^ 

In  1972.  S71  8  billion  was  spent. 
In  1973.  S83  f;  bilhon  was  spent 
In   1974  the  President  of  tlie   United 
State  ,  proposes  an  outlay  of  S93.8  billion. 
.Vo'.v    that  is  a  12-percent  nuiease  over 

Th'^re  hhs  been  mfiition  made  ol  the 
v.ay    tlie   President   has    buf.k'eted    this 


money  and  the  way  he  has  set  aside  or 
left  out  some  of  the  programs,  expecting 
them  to  be  picked  up  by  revenue  sharing. 
That  is  complicated,  and  something  I  will 
not  try  to  cover. 

I  do  know  that  the  President  is  at  least 
trying  to  apjiroach  fiscal  responsibility. 
Only  by  holding  these  budgets  down  can 
we  hoi:;e  in  1975  to  have  a  balanced 
buduet. 

This  is  my  15th  year  in  Icrislative 
circles.  This  is  the  first  year  I  have  seen 
the  departments  coming  to  the  legisla- 
ture, coming  to  th?  Congress,  and  plead- 
ing with  us  to  redure  spending.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  who  incidentally  did  not 
request  this  speech,  has  spent  most  of  his 
time  thi^  ye.ir  traveling  from  the  Senate 
to  the  House  saying.  'Will  you  please 
hold  the  amoiuits  to  our  budget  figures?" 
But  no.  the  committee  felt  compelled 
to  increase  them.  I  know  how  this  came 
about,  becnuse  v.e  have  had  a  parade 
of  lobbyists  in  this  Capitol  ever  since  the 
budgets  were  announced,  with  all  these 
people  coming  in  to  say,  'We  must  have 
more  money." 

In  Indi:ina  alone  the  Governor  of  In- 
diana received  last  October  S45  million 
under  revenue  sharina.  and  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  how  all  of  it 
had  to  be  silent  on  wDmer.'s  p'isons. 
.-ports  areni's.  and  things  like  that.  I 
believe  the  lobbyists  could  have  spent  a 
little  time  at  the  State  level  trying  to 
obtain  some  of  th  it  money. 

We  must  work  on  priorities.  That  is 
why  we  reeeive  these  high  salaries  as 
Congressmen,  to  deal  with  priorities.  No 
nation  will  ever  hive  enough  money  to 
meet  the  reoue-ts  of  all  the  lobbyists  who 
come  to  town.  We  know  they  are  not  all 
.-meere.  Most  are.  but  some  are  not.  We 
have  to  sort  them  out.  We  have  to  dei^ide 
how  nnicli  money  we  can  spend. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  ad- 
ministrations budget  m'oposal  for  this 
bill  is  plenty.  In  fact.  I  believe  it  is  too 
mu'-h.  Just  the  same,  we  have  responsi- 
bilities, and  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
dodge  them.  We  can  dodge  them  for  so 
long,  and  then  we  v.ill  have  to  face  uj)  to 
iliem. 

I  guess  .some  of  us  believe  we  v.ill  be 
retired  and  pcni-ioncd  off  before  the  day 
of  reckoning  really  comes  ab^ut. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  now  living  under 
some  .sort  of  price  contrcl>.  I  can  tell 
the  Members  that  until  this  Congress 
can  balance  the  budget  inflation  is  going 
to  continue.  Price  controls  in  a  situation 
v.hero  v.e  are  not  balancing  the  budget 
do  about  as  much  good  as  putting  a  band- 
aid  on  a  cancer.  This  bill  covers  health 
services,  too.  We  have  had  some  discus- 
r  ion  about  cancer  and  about  Members  of 
Congress  v.ho  have  had  cane er,  and  they 
did  not  get  well  by  putlin;;  a  bandaid  on 
It. 

We  are  not  going  to  cure  inflation  by 
I)Utling  on  price  controls,  and  particular- 
Iv  by  not  putting  on  wage  controls  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
the  President.  I  disagree  witli  him  on 
the  arts  and  humanities  funding;  but  he 
in.'istcd  on  increasing  it. 

Certainly  the  pro))Osal  that  ha^  ci'p- 
tivated  the  Congre.ss  is  tlie  Michel 
amendment,  to  cut  in  half  the  increase 
iJioposed  by  the  committee.  This  j.s  ob- 


viously some  sort  of  a  compromise  that 
has  been  worked  out,  just  a  50-50  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Michel  amendment  sub- 
stituting the  figures  of  the  budget,  and 
then  I  am  gcing  to  call  upon  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  to  exercise  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Any  of  those  Members  who  do  not  wish 
to  support  my  amendment,  I  wish  they 
v.ould  stand  up  and  identify  themselves 
and  tell  the  people  up  there  what  tax  in- 
crease  they  propo.se  to  hang  on  them 
next. 

We  have  talked  about  the  increase  in 
social  security  and  the  different  ways  we 
are  maneuvering  around  behind  the 
scenes.  But  in  spite  of  that  fantastic  in- 
crease in  social  sccuiity,  we  are  .'^till  rim- 
ning  this  Na'ion  into  debt  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars.  In  fact,  the  debt  in- 
crease limit  bill,  which  is  going  to  have 
to  be  pa.ssed  by  this  Congre.ss,  is  going  to 
take  the  national  debt  over  a  hall  a  tril- 
lion dollar.'-- — with  an  interest  bill,  dear 
tnxpaying  v.orkingman.  of  $26  billion  per 
year. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  time  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  We  are  sending  some  30  billions 
of  dollars  out  there  in  revenue  .sharing. 
Let  the  legislatures  of  the  States  be  re- 
sponsible. Let  the  city  halls  pick  up  a 
li!tle  of  the  bill  for  education  and  mental 
health  and  health  care  services  with  that 
money,  and  let  us  get  over  the  idea  that 
we  can  just  throw  money  at  cveiv 
problem  in  this  country  so  that  problem 
will  go  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  tliis  particularly 
in  th"  face  of  reduced  schocl  enrollment.s, 
increased  employment,  and  the  end  of  the 
war.  After  all,  we  ended  the  war  todav 
here  on  the  floor,  I  understand.  Tire  Con- 
gress stated  that  the  Vietnam  war,  as  f.tr 
as  this  Congress  is  concerned,  is  over. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  should  v.e 
not  talk  about  balancing  the  budget  and 
at  least  becoming  responsible  at  home 
here. 

I  am  not  standing  here  and  .saying 
tJi.o.ic  things  because  I  do  not  have  con- 
cern for  people  and  their  problems,  for 
pros))erity  and  in-ograms.  but,  by  gollv. 
there  is  one  thing  we  must  do:  We  must 
iinlunce  the  budget,  and  let  us  stop  kid- 
ding ourselves:  it  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  finish  by  =u:--t 
ouoting  a  little  poem  here  that  was  put 
111  the  Record  a  couple  of  days  ago  by  jur 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
'  .Mr.  niior.'i.s' . 

It  v.-as  written  liy  some  Icvcly  little  lady 
V  lio  iiays  taxes.  She  understands  some  c^f 
the:e  things  that  v.e  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand. 

She  wrote  as  follows: 

r.'s  time  toiiduilt  tlirit  ciiriiiy  ills 

Is  simply  iu).siil5.-,t  Itiito  lorpuyiiig  <nir  bilis. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  hoijc  the  Members  v,  il 
j'ive  attention  to  my  amendment,  and  I 
will  aiipn.r  iate  the  supi)ort  of  the  Mem- 
Ijcrs. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  H.R. 
8877,  the  Labor-HEW  approjiriations  hill, 
the  committee  has  given  us  a  packaae 
that  is  at  least  .$1.2  billion  over  the 
budget,  and.  deijcnding  on  other  lactor... 
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_  may  wind  up  considerably  more  than 
that  amount  over  the  President's  budget. 
Early  in  the  year  I  expressed  my  strong 
.'•upport  for  the  President's  ceiling  of 
$268,7  billion  becau.se  of  our  urgent  need 
to  contain  deficit  spending.  At  that  time 
I  thought  that  ceiling  was  about  as  good 
a  job  as  we  could  do  to  contain  spending. 
and  further  that  it  might  be  adequate  in 
terms  of  the  inflation  at  that  time. 

Since  that  time  our  inflation  problems 
have  drastically  worsened.  We  finished 
1972  with  the  best  inflation  record  of  any 
western,  industrialized  nation  but  have 
s^en  our  cost"  of  living  skyrocket  during 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year.  In  my 
judgment,  a  wage  price  profit  control 
program  is  necessai-y  and  helpful,  but  it 
cannot  do  the  full  job  of  controlling  in- 
flation. Supply  .scarcity,  particularly  in- 
ternational scarcities,  make  the  inflation 
problem  persistent  and  worldwide.  What 
.seemed  to  be  an  adequate  fiscal  respon.se 
6  months  ago  now  seems  to  me  to  be  in- 
adequate. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  hope  that  this  Con- 
gre.ss will  be  able  to  do  better  than  the 
ceiling  suggested  by  the  President.  If  we 
are  able  to  contain  to  reasonable  the 
amounts  increases  over  and  above  the 
budget  for  our  most  attractive  spending 
programs  and  can  effect  judicious  econ- 
omies in  the  le.ss  attractive  programs — 
military,  foreign  aid.  and  so  forth,  we 
could  then  achieve  a  spending  ceiling 
this  year  that  is  under  the  President's 
suggestion. 

I  believe  the  current  inflation  .systems 
call  for  improvement  on  the  President's 
ceiling.  FLscal  policy  is  an  eflfective  way 
to  fight  the  kind  of  demand  inflation 
which  faces  us  now.  The  closer  we  bring 
our  expenditures  into  balance  with  our 
revenues,  the  le.ss  problem  we  will  iiave 
with  high  prices. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  to 
make  le.ss  than  a  first-class  commitment 
to  necessary  ijrograms.  Particularly,  I 
beheve  that  our  commitment  should 'be  a 
strong  one  in  the  .social  fields  covered,  by 
the  HUD  appropriation  passed  last  week 
and  many  of  the  items  contained  m  the 
Labor-HEW  bill  before  us,  I  have  earlier 
indicated  that  expenses  above  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  are  acceptable  to  and 
many  times  enthusiastically  accepted  by 
my.self. 

The  Michel  amendment  does  give  this 
appropriation  more  than  one-half  billion 
*nore  than  the  President's  budget.  I  be- 
lieve that  under  current  conditions  this 
commitment  can  be  tolerated,  is  needed 
and  should  be  sui>ported.  Personally  I 
would  like  to  go  higher  in  some  cate- 
gories, but  since  the  battle  is  to  be  waged 
between  the  committee  bill  and  the 
Michel  amendment.  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  supijort  the  Michel  amendment. 

While  no  one  can  predict  whether 
either  the  committee  bill  or  the  Michel 
version  will  be  signed  by  the  Cliief  Exec- 
utive or  not.  the  tv  o  vetoes  made  and 
sustained  by  last  year's  over-budget  La- 
bor-HEW approi)rialion  ought  to  be  iii- 
.stiuctive  to  us.  I  want  a  bill,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  sooner.  Tlio.se  people  ana 
institutions  dependent  on  these  Federal 
funds  must  be  able  to  plan  for  u.se  of 
these    money.s    for   optimum   results.    I 


would  hope  that  the  Michel  version  might 
find  Executive  approval. 

Any  appropriation  bill  always  contains 
many  features  which  each  of  us  would 
like  to  .see  raised  and  lowered,  I  would 
like  to  niake  many  changes.  However,  the 
Appropriations  Commnttee  is  responsible 
for  pre.s<=nting  a  total  coordinated  pack- 
age. In  the  ca'-e  of  this  bill,  we  have  a 
chaice  of  two  coordinated  packages.  The 
Michel  amendment  has  the  best  chance 
of  being  signed.  My  choice  is  the  Michel 
amendment, 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  comment  on  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  general- 
ly' and.  more  specifically,  the  funding 
level  of  S6in  million  which  is  included 
in  the  bill  for  Public  Law  874  programs. 
P'or  the  past  5  or  6  months  I  have  been 
in  frequent  contact  with  the  Office  of 
Education  concerning  the  administra- 
tion's attempts  to  terminate  unilaterally 
the  Federal  commitment  the  Congress 
has  made  to  school  districts  who  bear  the 
burden  of  significant  Federal  impact. 

We  \>  ere  partially  successful  in  restor- 
ing the  proposed  cut-s  and  many  school 
districts  were  barely  saved  from  total  fi- 
nancial ruin'.  Many  were  able  to  get 
through  to  the  end  of  the  school  year 
without  reducing  too  drastically  the 
quality  of  education  they  were  ofTering 
their  students. 

Now.  however,  we  are  considering  a 
S610  million  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram— which  I  fully  and  strongly  sup- 
port— but  we  have  not  yet  resolved  the 
central  issue  of  the  continuance  of  this 
program. 

I  feel  the  Congress  has  been  seriously 
remi.'^s  on  its  responsibility  to  outline 
precisely  its  views  on  the  Public  Law  874 
i-sue.  Unless  and  until  we  do  so.  I  fear 
the  financial  crisis  the  impacted  .schools 
recently  suffered  through  will  be  .seen 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Another  school  year  is  nearly  upon  us. 
I  would  guess  that  nearly  every  school 
district  in  the  country  ha.s  already  com- 
pleted its  budgetary  planning  for  the 
1973-74  school  year.  How  can  they  plan 
appropriately  when  they  have  no  idea  of 
their  total  funding  level. 
',  Are  they  supposed  to  plan  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  funds  they  nearly  did  not  re- 
ceive this  year  but  which  they  were  en- 
titled to?  Or  are  they  supposed  to  plan 
for  the  receipt  of  fimds  whuh  have  been 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gre-ss  and  arc  .supposed  to  be  distributed? 
This  presents  a  dilennna  of  such  scope 
for  the  local  administrator  that  it  sim- 
ply becomes  unpos.sible  for  him  to  make 
realistic  budgetary  deci.-ions.  Of  course, 
the  greater  the  Ftderal  imi)act  to  the  dis- 
trict, the  larger  the  entitlement  and  the 
more  impossible  the  dilemma. 

The  innocent  victims  of  this  govern- 
mental i)olu'y  lailure  are  the  .students 
them.selves  wh.ose  opportunity  to  gain  an 
education  is  giavel\-  comt^romised.  We 
owe  it  to  these  students  to  re-~olve  tins 
controversy  once  and  for  all. 

I  am  going  to  continue  to  pursue  this 
mnttiM-  until  we  can  restore  some  cer- 
tainty to  the  program.  Tliere  must  be  a 
Federal  etfoit    to  nnligato  any  adverse 


imi'act  its  activities  liavc  in  locil  areas, 
and  local  schools  must  be  able  to  knov.- 
well  in  advance  precisely  what  the  Fed- 
eral effort  will  be. 

I  hope  the  responsible  cor,giessional 
com.mittecs  will  undertake  to  seek  a  vi- 
able and  realistic  solution  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  I  also  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  participate  actively  in  this  ef- 
fort .so  a  complete,  effective  agreement 
can  be  obt.uned.  In  the  meantime  we 
should  support  tiu-  S610  mriion  included 
in  this  bill  tor  Public  Law  874  activities 
Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Chairman,  the  .sur- 
vival of  OEO  lies  soielv  m  our  hands 
What  we  decide  here  today  shall  deter- 
mine, to  a  great  extent,  t!ie  future 
health,  education,  and  emiiloyment.  a.s 
well  as  the  potential  strength,  courage, 
and  leadersiiip  of  many  .senior  citizens. 
students,  and  children  who  have  viewed 
this  land  of  opportunity  tiirough  eye- 
.surrounded  on  all  .sides  by  poverty  and 
deeradation  for  far  too  long. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
cre.ited    by    the    Economic   Opporttinitv 
Act  of  1964  wa.-  dcsiened  to  coordinate 
Federal  eflort.-  to  combat  jwverty  and  to 
develop  new  programs  for  our  Nation's 
poor,  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  one 
particular   component   of   this   act — the 
Community  .'vction  in'Ogram.  directed  to- 
ward mobilizing  communitywide  efforts 
against  poverty.  Since  its  inception.  CAP 
has  contniu.illy  emphTsized  local  initia- 
tive,   involving    local    comniiunties    in 
plannir.g,    developing,     and     evaluating 
their  own  program.-  and  encouraging  tiie 
poor  to  serve  on   tiic   local   comm.umtv 
action   agency's    advisory   coimcils    and 
go\erning  boards.  Services  were  pro\1ded 
in    housing,    manpower,    education,    day 
care,  consumer  affairs,  economic  devel- 
opment, health,  coun.-eling.  youth  proj- 
ects and  legal  .services.  In  1971,  for  ex- 
ample,   CAP   was    the    vehicle    thr-ough 
which    $1.2    million    in    direct    services 
reached  the  ix)or.  of  which  38  i^ercent  of 
tills  amount  was  provided  tliTough  local 
initiative  programmme 

It  IS.  tiierefore.  extrem-  ly  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  why  our  executive 
leadership,  in  its  January  press  release 
on  dismantlement,  stressed: 

li  1.^  tlu-  tXt^iTc  of  the  Admiinstr.ilion  to 
return  decision  makia.g  and  resj-.iroes  requi- 
site tv)  etlei-tive  prc>t'r.immiiig  to  elected 
-'Hicail.-.  lit   the  loial  le\el. 


Perhaps  the  mo>t  importimt  asiicct  o: 
CAP  was  Its  continued  emphasis  on  in- 
cluding ilie  poor  m  the  decisionmaking 
procc.s.s,  Mr  Nixon,  it  appears,  in  orde;- 
inc  the  riis!r...nilin-.  of  OEO  and  p.\rtu-u- 
laiiy  of  the  CAP  program  Ls  dcstroyiiv^ 
precisely  the  community  participation 
and  iinohement  lie  espou.ses  be  devel- 
oped and  prcsei've.l. 

Ail  of  us  in  this  Clvamber.  I  am  .sure 
have  received  countless  letters  from 
studetits,  parents,  teachers,  community 
leaders  and  directors  involved  in  surii 
programs  as  Follow  ThrotiLih.  Youtii 
Ciiance.  and  Upward  Bound  The  follow- 
ing hntcTs.  from  two  of  my  constituents, 
perhaps  best  capture  the  e.s.-«ence  of  the.s).' 
thouglits.  feelings  and  hopes:  i 

Df.ai!  Sir  I  .un  a  ji:irent  and  employee  iv. 
one  of  tlie  Fedetally  Funded  I*rocr.-.ni.<!  lu 
Newark,    New    Jersey.    The    Newark    Follow 
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Through  Programs.  To  this  program  I  owe 
all  of  my  s\;cce.-=.s.  do  to  tlie  opportunities 
broiiiiht    to    n.e    thro'T^h    this    proL'raiii. 

Before  workiiii;  In  the  Follow  Through 
Progr.iiii  in  tny  coninmnity  I  was  a  hoiise- 
wii'e  on  welfare,  without  a.iy  r.mbltlo:is  n.^ 
to  h.iw  I  coi:ld  better  my  life.  However  a.s 
of  this  day  I  am  an  aide  in  the  Newark 
F^ll-iw  Through  Program  and  a  college  slu- 
cle.a  puri.u.nt;  to  be?on;c  a  ccfuned  teacher 
in  cne  cf  the  Newark  SchcoU  In  the  ne.\t 
yo:»r  or  so. 

O.'^Iv  through  Pe.!eral  funds  wris  I  nble  to 
arqiure  this  success  Along  with  many  other 
pocr  people  of  mv  community. 

Please  Slrn  Do  not  let  these  precious  up- 
portur.itiea  be  taken  a.vay  irom  p'^'or  .Imcn- 
caa.s  who  c.iiinot  h  Ip  o.'.roC-l'.t i. 

Americans  need  America  and  Aniericj 
r.eedi  Americans  who  can  give  her  support 
a_':iinst  proverty  Hov.ever  ho'.v  can  we  sup- 
per: o'.;r  c.'unrry  withojit  a:d  troin  oiu- 
country  to  provide  opi;ortunlties  to  become 
self-si;pporting. 

Atiun  I  ask  you  not  to  let  the  Federal 
gra  ts  be  ci.'  or  u-ke:^  r.w.iy  :rom  the  pocr 
people  v.ho  can  not  give  support  to  our 
couiitry  ui.lU  we  are  given  support  to  bet- 
ter our-jeUei.  Tliaiik  y;:u. 

F^BRUMiY  20,  Ili73. 

Deak  Concressm.a.v  RoDt.vo.  I  am  writiiiL" 
you  to  a  k  for  the  co:.Unuatl(jn  of  -.he  Youtii 
Ch.in;e  Program  m  Newark.  I  think  the  pro- 
tTarr.  is  a  great  as.-.et  to  the  youth  in  lijwark. 

I  believe  when  you  want  to  t-tarl  all  ovtr 
a:.d  cover  your  miitakci,  you  have  to  star: 
fre;h  If  we  .^iffnca'e  o'jr  yoitth,  and  Ins. ill 
'hem  with  on;v  dc^pnir  and  fr  jstration. 
wh<tt  hope  does  Newark  have.  As  a  black 
IC-year-Gld  trirl.  I  am  c  iicer.ned  nbo.it  mv 
future.  N?.v  irk.  :i:.l  the  fate  o'  all  the  peo- 
ple that  iive  here.  I  ite  all  this  being  threat- 
ened :.ow. 

I  have  a  goal,  and  it  is  to  be  .succesjful 
ar.d  h.c'p  black  people  The  e.\-termiiiati<^n  of 
this  pr'i:ram.  v,o"ld  mnke  it  rr.ore  diffictilt 
for  :;i?  to  a'tain  that  eoai 

If  the  proeram  Lsn't  v.orltln?.  eett:nt'  rid 
of  it  IS  not  the  answer  Because  tlie  problem 
wh:ch  caused  the  pr^'^am  to  be  initiated  is 
still  there,  and  f-'rouing  larrerl  You  slioiild 
e:<axjiii.e  it.  and  fii.d  out  why  it  isn't  wor!:- 
II. g  and  make  if  better  Thrit's  pro.TCsi' 
Ho"Tever  I  don't  thiiik  thtit  i.s  the  case  with 
the  ■youth  Chan'^e  program 

.Since  the;'  iia'.e  employed  me.  I  have  not 
or.:y  been  abl2  to  help  my  paren's  out,  b  it 
help  myiclf  I  h-ive  n.e:  a  lot  of  mtereoting 
pe:..ple  ai<U  f.ave  made  many  long-lastinfi 
fr.o-d.-h!p,  since  I '.e  been  working;  in  the 
library  at  the  Co!!e.-e  of  Me'iiri:  e  and  Dcn- 
t'---try  'the  Irca'lon  cf  my  Job-site). 

V/e  are  a.iki.T?  for  a  chince'  The  condi- 
tions that  e-KLst  in  Newark  have  already  made 
us  fr;.i-rut«.d 

The  'i'o..th  Chinee  Prograai  has  done  a  lot 
f-.r  me  and  I  hope  to  see  it  :.*\\\  f  un'itioninir 
when  my  yo'inijer  si=.tcrs  and  brothers  c^t 
oH  enrin^V:  to  apply 

We  have  faith  In  oiirselvpT,  and   ve're  ask- 
ing for  ohers  Xjj  b.;Ueve  in  us. 
Sincertily. 

Sho'Jld  we  not  citrno:.- irate  todu-/  that 
Oj.'  f  ji'h  ati'J  bfjijf.-f  i.'i  these  young  peopfe 
iiii-i  not  lalltjeti  but  rather  ^;rov  s  .stroii"- 
er  a'.'i  nrrner  by  giving  them  a  ch:ince'' 

I  do  no',  I'now  th';  :  I'.ualion  m  all  your 
c.i'.i.f;'..'.  bul  I  arr.  mleii.sely  aware  of  liic 
need  for  trie  contitiUjiiion  o!  fjKO  lor  al 
Iji.t  thi-,  year  in  my  honr.lown  ol  New- 
ark NJ  Af;  ordm:^  lo  an  oC.cial  oJ  ihe 
UrwUtd  Conirriariity  Corji,,  Newark  h 
C'^.Ti.'fi'j,,,'.'/  Action  At'.ency,  Newaik  re- 
C'.i.e'i  i^J/y.',. !><}')  in  OKO  lunriiin;  dunii:' 
fi  '■iaI  ye  jf  ]  'il'i  Snf;  Uands  U'  lo^.c  th'-  to- 
tal arr.'junt  of  thi-;  .um.  shice  thi.;  entire 
•.-/.,•'';.•. dr.'ir'i  ■.<.:>  tsii'j'.'i'.'j'J  to  OKO  pro- 
g!.i.'n,  v.hi-jh  a!',-  t,*.her  being  lerrnmalcfl 


or  whcse  future  is  in  doubt.  Among  ihe.-e 
are  ei.uht  neit,'hboi'hood  servics  cenLers, 
providing  emergency  food  asdislance. 
health  and  employment  information, 
youth  counseling,  a  work  trainine;  pro- 
gram and  a  separate  project  for  senior 
oiJporLunitics  ser\ice5.  In  addition.  CAP 
administers  program  receiving  funding 
from  other  Federal  agencies,  including 
He.^d  start — funded  by  HEW— and  two 
Department  of  Labor  manpower  pro- 
gram's. These  projects  may  have  to  be 
terminated  if  another  administering 
agency  is  not  found. 

Nev.ark  legal  services  received  S3 14,500 
from  GEO  during  fiscal  year  1973.  Funds 
ran  out  on  May  31,  IQTi.  when  its  GEO 
grant  tcrminiated.  The  project  is  now 
operating  on  boiio-.'.ed  money.  Although 
we  have  i^assed  lefislalion  to  establish  a 
separate  Legal  Sei vices  Corporation,  un- 
li  .=«  we  a'-'t  today,  Newark's  legal  services 
program  is  ceilain  to  run  out  long  befoie 
it  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  successful  pas- 
sa-eol  H.R.  78H. 

.\nd  finally,  tlie  words  of  U.S.  DLstrict 
Judge  William  B.  Jones  in  hit  April  11 
iiiiing  on  three  lombined  suits  against 
Ho;\ard  Phillii)s  on  the  dism:\ni,ling  of 
OEG  and  the  termination  of  Federal  fi- 
nancing for  Community  Action  Agencies 
rnu>t  not  be  forgotten. 

He  said: 

The  budget  is  nothing  more  tiian  a  pro- 
poA.i  f,  r  Congress  to  act  upon  as  it  may 
plea:;e.  It  does  not  have  the  ellect  of  law. 

Otherwise,  he  ?ontinued: 

No  bnrricr  would  rem.tln  to  the  Executive 
Ignoring  any  and  all  Congrcsiiional  author- 
ization If  he  deemed  them  to  be  contrary  to 
th?  n:;ds  of  the  nation  .  .  .  The  defendent 
(PhiUips)  really  argues  that  the  Constitution 
confer^  the  discretio.iary  power  upon  the 
President  to  refu-;e  to  execute  laws  passed  by 
the  Congre.iS  with  which  he  disagrees 

Shall  we  let  the  administration  feel 
that  it  has  the  power,  the  illegal  power, 
to  reorganize  Government  agencies  re- 
gardless of  legisl'Uion  concerning  thc,<e 
institutions  ^hat  ha.',  been  pa.ssed  by  Con- 
gres.'-'  Sh.ill  we  let  the  administration 
feel  that  a  President's  budf^et  message 
could  alter  Coni,'re.;s'  pov^cr  to  to  decide 
wiicn  IjgisL'itive  programs  should  ter- 
minate? Judge  Jones  ruled  that:  First, 
the  administration  cannot  unilateral. y 
tennmtite  GEO  programs  that  are  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1974;  second.  Mr.  Plullips' 
actions  to  end  P'cderal  lunding  of  CAP 
and  lo  tran.sfer  ccrt.oin  prcgrrnis  to  other 
Federal  agencies  are  iller-al  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  ol  1949  which  ro- 
quire.s  such  actions  to  be  pre. '-ntcd  to 
Congress:  and  third,  various  directives 
Issued  by  Mr.  Phillin.s  rince  he  became 
GEO  s  actinK  director  are  void  because 
they  were  not  published  in  the  Federal 
Rf  1  :.'r  as  required  by  the  Fcommic 
CJpportunity  Act  of  19C4  And.  on  June  11. 
Judge  Jones  further  declared  lliat  Mr. 
Phillips,  in  holding  office  v/ith  congres- 
.sio.-ial  confirmation,  has  acted  in  a  man- 
r.er  'unauthon/ed  by  law-  ille-^al  and  in 
ex':'-:,    of  .statutory  authority." 

The  challenre  is  now  ours:  Ih'i  fi.linr- 
of  OKO  re  ts  solelv  in  f-ur  hands 

Mr.  HARFtlNfrTON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
n.^;€  in  suppoi  I  of  the  Labor-Health,  Kdu- 
'Sition,  and  W'.Ifnie  aj)propi-i  itioii.s  be- 
lo.-e  u,  0/1  the  floor  llii.'i  iJlLMnuuti. 


Every  program  fimded  by  this  legisla- 
tion is  important  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  outline  the  funding  lor 
all  of  them  in  detail  in  the  time  allotted 
me.  I  would  like,  hov.ever,  to  discuss  pro- 
grams which  are  of  particular  interest 
to  me. 

The  first  is  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. If  ever  a  Federal  agency  had 
become  a  political  football,  GEO  is  that 
agency.  As  we  all  know,  the  Ni.xon  ad- 
ministration had  scheduled  GEO  for 
termination  and  all  actions  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  that  agency  have  been 
aimed  toward  that  end.  The  bill  before 
as  today,  however,  would  provide  $334 
million  for  the  continuation  of  GEO  to 
be  divided  into  the  following  areas: 

Millicm 

Community  action  programs $21B 

Legal    service.s 72 

Special    impact  program 3-1 

G  -neral  ^ujiport 5: 

GEO  Ins  done  a  good  job.  It  deserves 
to  be  continued.  No  ojie  woui.d  argue  that 
any  Federal  agency  has  ever  done  a  per- 
fect job  at  filling  its  mandate.  All  would 
agree  that  con^i-essional  oversight  with 
an  eye  toward  revision  of  agency  func- 
tions is  a  good  idea  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  al'.  Government  programs.  But 
to  simplv  take  a  "meat-axe"  approach 
as  .some  have  termed  the  termination  of 
GEO  is  insulting  to  the  poor,  is  crudelv 
polifi'al.  and  is  bad  management  and  bad 
government. 

I  am  delirhted  that  tlio  House  has  said 
"no"  to  the  President's  willful  destruc- 
tion of  GEO  and  porticularlv  pleased  at 
the  continuation  of  the  community  ac- 
tion proQ;roms.  These  prosrrams.  staffed 
by  dedicated,  innovative  and  creative 
people  are  a  vital  nart  of  our  society  and 
should  not  be  summarily  dismissed  with- 
out ca'use. 

Conire.-.cman  Michel  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  cut  between  S600  and  i?;700 
million  from  educotion,  health  rnd  GEO 
pro'^rams  He  is  doing  so  al  the  reo.uost 
of  the  administration  and  the  c'ear  in- 
t-^nt  of  tins  amendment  is  to  so  c»-in;>le 
th-'se  pro'^rams  that  they  cannot  pos- 
siHv  survive.  I  ot^pose  the  nm-^ndm^nt.  I 
will  vote  agninst  the  amendment  and  I 
ur-'o  a^I  Members  of  the  Hou'^e  to  join 
me  In  opposition  to  this  terrible  assault 
on  our  educational,  health  and  poverty 
programs. 

The  second  nrogram  which  I  uoti^d  lit-o 
to  discuss  is  the  npproprintiors  for  the 
Flpmentary  ni^d  5?ecnnd''ry  Kducation 
Act.  I  have  r^crivrd  hu'^dred'^  of  letters 
from  school  ofTi'-ia's  and  individ"'!  citi- 
zen"^ leoue  ting  my  'iinpDrt  for  this  irn- 
port-^nt  legish'tion  and  I  have  riven  con- 
tintnl  nisurntices  that  I  do  .'upport  the 
net. 

President  Ni'?:on  announced  in  J-mu-jrv 
that  he  intended  to  phase  out  all  appro- 
! Illations  lor  this  iict  and  repla'-e  these 
funds  with  special  education  revenue 
:  I'.aring.  Whatever  the  merits  of  revenue 
sharing  lor  €dur"alion.  if  we  fail  to  enact 
these  apiiropriations  today,  there  will  be 
no  Federal  elementary  and  secondary 
education  funding  for  our  .■^chools  next 
year.  The  administration  has  failed  to 
five  Congress  a  clear-cut  rcvenue-shar- 
iiii;  pi-oiTam  for  ('(lu'''t  i'ln  and  liiilcd  to 
ndi '|ii  ilfl.v  (  splaiii  IIk;  [atal:.  and  inelh- 
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ods  of  achieving  a  decent  Federal  educa- 
tional program  by  revenue  sharing. 

In  fact,  the  administration  is  so  con- 
fused and  disorganized  that  were,  its 
mandate  carried  out  by  the  Congress,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fund  elementary 
and  second. try  education  next  year  be- 
caui.e  there  is  no  way  to  set  up  a  special 
revenue-sharing  program  In  the  short 
atnount  of  time  allotted  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  administration  is  simply 
using  this  special  revenue-sharing  argu- 
ment to  mislead  the  American  people  in- 
to thinking  that  Congress  is  spendthrift 
and  at  the  same  time  virtually  demand- 
ing, in  the  interest  of  our  entire  educa- 
tional structure,  that  Congress  continue 
the  Elementai-y  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Congress  is  being  middled,  and 
as  unpalatable  as  that  feeling  and  situn- 
Jtion  is,  we  at  le.tst  have  tlic  oijp'ort  unity 
to  do  the  right  thing  today. 

The  bill  provides  a  $2.1  billion  appro- 
priation for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  This  amount  is  S81  million 
above  the  fi.scal  year  1973  appropiititioii 
and  $2  billion  above  the  budget  request. 
In  addition,  this  appropriations  meas- 
ure provides  the  follov.ing  funds  in  other 
areas  critical  to  American  education: 

Impact  aid — $610  million,  55,50  million 
above  the  budget  reciuest  and  Sol  million 
below  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation. 
Education  for  the  handicapped — $144 
million,  $50  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest and  equal  to  the  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriation. 

Occupational  and  vocational  educa- 
tion— S600  million,  .$555  million  above  the 
budget  request  and  i'43  million  less  than 
the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation. 

Higher  education— $1.8  billion,  S61  inil- 
hon  above  the  budget  request  and  $133 
million  above  the  fiscal  year  1973  appro- 
pr-iation. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  funding  for 
Important  health  programs,  and  I  sup- 
port these  al.so. 

The  total  breakdown  of  ihe  bill  before 
us  is  as  follows: 

[In  milljonsl 


Frscil       Recom- 

year  1974     mended 

request  in  the  bill 


Change 


Department  o(  L.ibor 

J827.8 

$827.5 

-W.3 

Depatlniefl  ol  HIW- 

^            ^ 

Education  Division     

$5,  ?72.  4 

}6  164. .) 

4  892  0 

Health     Seinces      ami 

Mental  Health  Admin- 

istration          

?,  463  1 

?  .'61.8 

-:ni  3 

NUional     Inititutus    ot 

He.iith  . 

1,961.9 

?.  499.  9 

!  !i35.0 

Soci.ilanilKph.)l)ilitaliun 

Service 

13, 77?.  3 

13.648.0 

-U'4,3 

Social  Security   Adiniri- 

i^ti.ition 

6  ?S9  7 

6,  789.  7 

Uftice  ol  Child  Develop- 

rneiil     ..       ..     

44.1.  8 

4l9. 1 

-24,7 

SpecMl  institutions   .      . 

80.6 

80.6 

Office  of  the  Secretaiv 

140.1 

30.  4?7  n 

1.18. 1 

-2.6 

Tiilai  lltW     ....._. 

31,50.r7 

(1,074  7 

Rel-ited  .li'.t^nries 

Office  of  1  cononnc  Op- 

V      '  iHUtunily 

'  14.1  8 

331 8 

-1190  0 

AllllHl 

4  in 

43  0 

DUut. 

111)  4 

lU)  4 

Tol.il  rtl  ited.if.ciicips 

297.2 

«7.2 

1  190.  0 

Tol.ll 

3l,&b2. 1 

32. 816.  b 

-1  1.  264  4 

I  This  airiDuiit  W.1S  not  leqnf-le.t  lor  um'  wilhiii  Ihe  Office  nf 
l.oiiiiiiiii-  (l|)|iniUiiiily,  hul  In  iiiumle  $/l  'ilKlllOd  lui  .1  leji.il 
Seiviies  Cuipni.ilion,  5..19,ii(in.l!iMI  liii  sp.^i  il  iiii|i.iil  pioci.mi  to 
be  ti.in.leiieil  to  Ihe  roinMicn.e  I'l'pailiiirul,  ,inil  JJ3  lllKI  000  tm 
USA  lo  UM' Inliiiuiil.ile  01  0. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  to  continue 
these  essential  programs  is  obvious.  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill  and  for  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  programs  and  restore 
some  of  the  funding  cuts.  Specifically,  I 
will  vote  for  Mr.  Rangel's  amendment  to 
restore  most  of  the  S456  million  differ- 
ence between  the  GEO  appropriations 
this  year  and  those  next  year. 

Congre.vs  has  a  right  today  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  will  set  national  educa- 
tion, health,  poverty,  and  manpower 
priorities  or  whether  we  will  allow  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  demonstrated 
total  callousness  toward  thoje  areas  to 
dcitrmme  the  sliai-e  of  our  future. 

I  vote  for  our  kind  of  future. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8877.  the  Labor-HEW 
apj-iropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  for 
1974.  The  departments  and  agencies 
who.se  funds  are  contained  in  this  bhl  did 
not  get  any  appropriations  during  fiscal 
1973 — thanks  to  President  Nixon's  puns- 
before-butter  policy — and  had  lo  stru^- 
tle  along  at  their  fi.scal  1972  levels  de- 
spite substantial  in-reases  in  the  costs 
of  goods  and  per.-onnel  under  phases  II 
and  in.  I  do  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  give  them  ajjpropriations  under  tins 
bill  for  1974. 

HE.ALTH 

Tlie  Nixon  budget  for  fiscal  1974  i^ro- 
po.sed  massive  cutbacks  in  Federal  aid  to 
health,  particularly  m  the  area  of  con- 
struction of  medical  facilities  and  a.ssist- 
ance  to  students  in  medical  and  related 
institutions  of  higher  learninu.  I  am 
p!ea.'=ed  to  note  that  H.R.  8877  includes 
nearly  $200  million  for  me<dical  facilities 
construction  wliere  the  budget  had  re- 
quested zero  and  S707  million  for  health 
manpower  where  ih.e  budget  had  re- 
quested only  $382  million.  The  health 
professions  scholarships  are  to  be  funded 
at  SI 5.5  million  where  $10  million  had 
been  requested.  Nursing  support  is  to  be 
at  $148  million,  where  it  had  $168  million 
last  year  and  desperately  needs  more,  but 
some  .solace  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Nixon  had  asked  for  only  $53  million 
for  tins  vital  link  in  our  Nation's  health 
care  sy.stem.  Public  health  manpow-er  is 
to  receive  $22.2  million  where  none  had 
been  sought  in  the  budget,  and  the  re- 
gional medical  program  is  to  receive 
S82  million  instead  of  the  zero  requested 
by  the  administration. 

The.se  figures  may  have  httle  meaning 
in  and  of  •.hemsclvcs.  but  when  one  sees 
how  they  relate  to  just  one  medical  in- 
stitution in  one's  district,  their  true  sig- 
nificance takes  shape.  Had  the  Nixon 
budget  recommendations  been  agreed  to. 
Columbia  Univer.sity's  medical  .-jchool 
and  related  facilities  would  have  lost 
over  $10  nnllion  hi  Federal  funds  for 
fi.scal  1974.  Projected  con.sequcnces  in- 
cluded the  following,  tak.n  from  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  otlico  of  the  uni- 
versity's vice  presider.t  for  medical 
alf.urs: 

1.  A  substaiitiul  iiumhcr  of  key  f.ieul!y 
iiioinlrrs  \ylii  be  otili;-oi1  to  roilirect  tl'.eir 
nrtivitios.  or  to  leave  the  t'ollcgc.  voluutiirily 
or  otliorwl.siv 

2.  The  C-ollcj;o's  abil;t\  to  trim  Indivia- 
imls  for  ncaiiomu-  po.-;itioii.s  m  medical  edu- 
cation Will  woakoii,  niul  qu:Uilied  caiididiites 
will  no  lo'i^or  .M'ck  miiIi  trauuiiij 

3.  The  piHil  ot  luluic  rfsc.vr>-lu'rs  onuial 
to    imiiU'iiuauatuai    ,>i    ,m,!iuj;    ,uid    li>rili- 


coming  technology  for  the  improromeiu  of 
health  delivery  systems  and  he.^lih  care  will 
be  signitirantly  diminished. 

4.  The  erreiilveness  of  mission-  or  target- 
orleiited  e.search  progra.ms  will  be  .se-.erely 
compr.;nmed.  .since  the  most  efficient  mech- 
anism for  disseminating  new  or  improved 
techniques,  i  e..  lUe  acnvities  of  individ- 
uai.;  .,peeially  trained  in  the.se  are.i.s,  ^Cl 
become  lets  and  lei-.s  applicable. 

5.  The  .short -run  and  long-run  effedo  of 
the  above  develfipmenis  will  be  such  a3  to 
make  It  exlre.aiely  diffiiult  for  the  College 
to  HccompUth  the  objective  of  increasing 
the  productioii  of  physicians,  an  objective 
maiida'ed  by  both  the  Execu'ive  and  the 
Coijgrets. 

In  individual  areas  of  Columbia's  mrd- 
ical  prcgran-..-,  loss  of  student  aid  funds 
wouid  have  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  incl-ade  ir.  the  student  population 
sufficKnt  number^  of  student.-,  from  low- 
income  backgrounds;  more  than  half  oi 
the  programs  in  ba.ic  sciences  and  nu- 
trition wculd  have  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued or  rreally  reduced  in  scope,  the 
sthool  of  nursing  as  an  entity  might  have 
had  to  close  and  the  programs  of  the 
school  of  public  hc.ilth  would  have  had 
to  be  si:-nificanily  reduced  Re.-earch  and 
scivice  programs  at  ainliated  hospitals, 
including  ihe  Hailcm  region  stroke  pro- 
gram, the  ncisliboihocd  health  centers 
program,  and  communicable  di.<ea>e 
control  activities,  would  have  been  re- 
duced or  discontinued. 

When  ihc.^e  effecus  at  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's many  medical  centers  are  con-td- 
ered  as  .iu.-t  part  of  a  propo.->ed  nation- 
wide pattern,  the  true  destruetncness 
of  Mr.  Nixcns  p^oerams  becomes  appar- 
ent. I  am  glad  to  see  tiiat  the  cammutee 
has  en  the  whole  not  followed  the  admu:- 
istralion's  recommendations,  though  I 
think  that  they  could  have  done  btuer 
Eurc.^rioN 

Ed'ucation  is  another  area  in  vvhicli  Mr 
Ni.vor/s..  meal  ax  i<Mk  caias'ropjiic 
swings.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  title  I 
funics  for  tii^  cducationa  Iv  depiived  are 
bemi:  retained  at  tiieir  fi.-cal  1973  level 
of  $18  billion.  Bilmeual  education  i.^ 
being  raised  sh.;htly  from  it.>  1973  h^vel 
to  $45  million  but  that  is  far  tc>o  httle 
for  tiie  millions  of  children  who  need  n 
in  order  to  become  fully  rb'.e  lo  partici- 
pate in  our  society.  Most  other  education 
programs  are  beu:i:  increased  from  their 
1973  levels,  thoueh  few  are  anywliere 
near  their  authorucd  levels. 

I'.ONi-'Mir  Orrv-KTI-NITY 

Vv'hen  it  came  to  the  GEO.  wh.o.se  com- 
munr.y  action  programs  had  for  the  fir.-i 
time  given  poor  people  in  the  urban 
;ehettoe.v  and  the  rural  hamlets  a  feelint: 
that  they  could  h.ave  .>ome  input  into  th.e 
running  of  tlieir  lives  and  their  society 
Richard  Nixon  could  not  even  wait  for 
Con'-re.*s  lo  act  on  Ins  bud"  t  recc-.r.- 
mendation  to  dcsiory  the  Agency.  In- 
stead, the  Havwird  Philaps  wrecking  crcv 
simply  pronr.:lgatcd  some  reguliti.T.s 
making  the  GEO  'inorerativo  '  Fortu- 
nately. Mr.  Nixon  lias  r.ot  yet  taken  o\o:- 
all  of  the  courts,  and  a  cauracoous  Fed- 
eral judge  licre  m  Wasliing^on  put  a  >Kop 
to  the  sh.amelessly  illegal  actions  of  Mr 
Phillips.  The  committee  has  rfc.>!nme:u-:- 
ed  $218  nnllian  for  community  actuin 
a;:oncics.  which  is  .<nys  is  'tho  amount 
estimated  to  be  ncco.-sary  to  continue 
tlu'.vc  .uuvitics  through  Jiu'.o  .?0.  1974 
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It  is  my  firm  liope  that  they  will  be  con- 
tinued not  only  through  the  coming  fiscal 
.'tar.  bill  long  after  it  as  well. 

Whil?  this  till  does  not  adequately  rec- 
o^ui,  c  t;i2  need  to  reorient  our  national 
yiioulie.s  a.vay  iiom  military  spending 
;  :i  1  top  ard  such  things  as  health,  edu- 
tau:>n.  and  economic  opportunity,  it  is 
:ar  b  iter  than  what  Mr.  Nixon  wants  for 
our  Nation,  and  I  ur<;c  its  pa^sare. 

Mr.  WII  r.IAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
r"..'.r.,  I  ri^e  in  support  cf  committee  bill 
nial:i.i3  appropriations  for  the  Depait- 
suer.ts  of  Labor  and  Ilc-allh,  Education, 
ana  V.'cL'are.  uhiL-h  in.luJe.^  funds  for 
our  e:lu;at;on  i'roi.ram.i.  V.'liile  I  will  ron- 
tmue  to  in.'^i.-t  that  even  the  committee 
bill  which  I  am  sup;-'ortinT  today  does 
not  come  anywhere  near  doing  the  job 
that  i.s  really  nccrrrary  if  v.e  are  to 
arliirve  the  goal  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate cdu"ation  for  every  child  in  this 
country.  I  would  like  to  ccmmend  the 
f  ,mmk:ee  :or  turning  it.-,  back  on  the 
Nixon  administration's  proposed  "non- 
budget"  for  education  jirot-rams. 

I  .-uppo't  the  committee  bill  because  it 
contai!!s  fundi  i  liirh  will  ."^ave  the  tax- 
payers of  this  countr>'  money,  it  v.ill  do 
so  because  in  pa.'^sing  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us.  we  '.vill  be  making  available  bad- 
ly needt-d  F>-^deral  dollars  to  be  sent  di- 
rcctlv  to  our  local  education  agencies  and 
our  State  arrencies.  These  funds  will 
ea--e  the  burden  of  ri.-ing  proriertv  tux- 
es, and  in  many  cases  will  help  alleviat? 
th.e  need  for  further  increases  in  State 
and  local  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  spf  akin  r  for  my  own 
constituents  in  the  State  of  Michigan 'I 
can  tell  yau  very  confidently  that  our 
people  simply  cannot  afford  any  further 
tax  increaes.  The  people  of  Michigan 
have  been  generous  and  sincere  in  their 
cornmitnient  to  providing;  derent  educa- 
tion for  their  children,  but  there  is  a 
limit,  which  we  reached  in  Michigan 
quite  some  time  a.o.  to  the  amount  of 
taxes  a  family  can  afford  to  pay  on  their 
hou.-e. 

Let  us  not  forcet  that  de.-pitc  the  \ig- 
oroas  debate  we  experience  year  after 
year  on  the  i-^sue  of  pro'.iding  funds  for 
our  education  progra.ms  that  even  vlth 
ths  a:Jopti'<n  of  the  legislation  now  before 
us,  the  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  the  CO  t  cf  educatin-r  our  chil:lren 
H  still  le.  tii;in  7  !>crcent.  That  means 
that  over  9i  percent  of  the  burden  must 
Le  fill  <i;;jed  from  Siaie  and  local  tax- 
es— and  that  burden  has  become  too 
great,  tor  mo,t  ol  our  St.iie  lU'd  local 
communities  to  bear. 

And  let  Ui  aHo  keep  in  iniiiU  iliat  by 
tod. ■.>.-,  standard:-,  the  dollar  we  rent 
bacK  to  our  State  and  local  education 
agencieh  la..t  year  that  p'irciia.-c d  a  dol- 
lar'.i  v.oith  of  education,  will  only 
;'Urrha..e  about  87  cent;  worth  of  edu' a- 
tioii  in  the  tornin;;  year. 

r«Ir.  Cii  'irriu.n.  I  •■(.uld  like  to  commend 
t>ic  co.mmiltee  for  it-:  work  on  tins  bill. 
bc.tau.e  I  1  nov.-  it  had  a  very  dillK  ult  job 
to  do  It  received  virtually  no  cooperation 
from  tiie  Ni.-;'-n  udmini..l;ation,  bccau.e 
thj  rid:n.i.r.trati.yn  h:.  .  exlnbiled  an  alLi- 
ludt  of  i.,..ll'ju.,r.e:-.,  and  coiitemjit  tov;ard 
the  idea  that  all  children  in  tJiis  coun- 
t:y  .  h'.uld  be  tntitlid  to  a  do?  ctit  educa- 
ti'-.,n  -  '.r.d  they  have  done  everything  to 
conf  a  e  and  5.tall  the  a'.'ivit:c.s  of  the 


committee   in   its   attempts   to   develop 
this  bill. 

The  Ni.xon  administration's  attitude 
toward  the  education  programs  which  we 
have  develope-d  over  the  years  seems  to  be 
"eliminate  them  or  decrease  their  fund- 
ing." When  neither  of  these  two  alterna- 
tives are  legally  feasible,  this  adminis- 
tration has  another  approach — it  simply 
impound.s  the  funds. 

A  comparison  of  the  committee's  bill 
With  the  admini' liation's  recommenda- 
tions IS  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  I 
am  talking  about  v.'hen  I  refer  to  the 
Nixon  administration  '  non  budget '  for 
eddfution. 

Ti ..:  bill  now  before  us  includes  approx- 
imately S2.1  billion  for  elementary  and 
secondary  educauon.  Tliis  figuie  repre- 
sents an  incren  e  of  over  $240  million 
over  the  current  cijerating  level. 

Hov.cver,  because  the  administration 
relUELd  to  request  funds  for  exi.sling  pro- 
grams and  insisted  instead  of  recom- 
mending funds  for  a  nonexisting  pro- 
gram—a program  that  was  and  still  is 
not  and  probably  never  will  be  on  the 
books — and  a  program  that  the  Congress 
could  not  legally  fund  even  if  u  wanted 
to,  the  figure  of  $2.1  billion  for  elemen- 
tary and  .secondary  eduranon  proijrams 
included  in  this  bill  acluully  repre^erits 
an  increase  of  .some  $2.C2f>,303.000  over 
tho  administration's  budget  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adinini.>tration's 
budget  rfccoinmeiidalion  did  not  specifi- 
cally  include  funds  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing pio^rams  becaui.e  it  antii  ipated  that 
they  could  be  consolidated  under  the 
Belter  School  i  Act,  which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  never  did  exist  and 
probably  never  will.  These  i^rcgiams  in- 
clude: ESEA  title  I.  compensatory  edu- 
cation; E3EA  title  III,  supplementary 
services:  E3EA  title  'VT,  educatioii  for 
the  liandicapiied",  vocational  education; 
and  adult  education. 

Etcau.ie  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
tor;  istent  refu.-al  to  discu:ss  with  Con- 
gress a  realistic  education  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  there  is  virtually  no  way 
of  telling  exactly  how  its  budget  would 
hiive  affected  theee  programs. 

What  we  do  know,  however,  is  that  the 
request  for  ESEA  title  I  funds  v.  as  zero, 
and  that  in  fiscal  year  1072  Michigan 
received  over  $53  million  under  this  i-ro- 
r?ram,  which  was  shared  by  140,000  stu- 
dcnt^s  in  587  school  districts  throughout 
the  State.  Tliis  means  that  if  the  com- 
millee  had  not,  under  its  own  initiative, 
taken  action  with  respect  to  title  I  funds, 
tlic  taxpayers  of  Michi','an  would  have 
to  absorb  a  loss  of  some  S55  million  under 
tills  program  alone  in  the  coming  year. 
The  committee  bill  provides  for  SI. 8  bil- 
lion for  title  I  programs,  the  .same 
amount  as  last  year,  allhou'ih  this  rep- 
resents only  a  fraction  of  the  amount 
Congress  ha.s  authorized  for  compen- 
satory education  progrnms. 

The  adminitration's  "nonbud'',et"  did 
rot  i'K  ludc  fund:;  for  any  of  the  follo/- 
inT  progi-am.^:  LSCK,  title?  I  and  IT.  pub- 
lic library  services  and  con:- 1 ruction; 
rsr.'\  title  11,  school  library  resources; 
NUf;A  title  lit,  .strengthening  instrur  tioii 
in  .snt-nce  and  mathematics;  KSKA  title 
V,  .strengthening  Stale  dei)artmr'nts  of 
oduriition;  the  Mnriiiower  Development 
and  Training   Act;    and   the  Education 


Professions  Development  Act.  The  bill 
before  us  does.  The  loss  of  funds  for 
these  programs  alone  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  Michigan  almost  $15  mil- 
lion. 

Tlie  administration  budget  recommen- 
dation contained  no  funds  for  titles  I, 
II  and  III  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  This  would  mean  a 
loss  of  over  SI. 7  million  to  Michigan  tax- 
payers under  title  I  alone,  and  it  would 
signal  tho  curtailment  of  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  public  library  sei-v- 
iccs  througiieut  the  State.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  now  contains  funds  to  enable 
some  of  these  prorrams  to  continue  on  a 
limited  basis,  but  I  must  here  state  my 
concciTi  over  the  meager  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee — an  amount 
which  is  less  than  the  1973  appropria- 
tion. 

Tlio  bill  now  before  us  contains  only 
$90:000.000  in  ESEA  title  II  funds  for 
.school  library  resources.  This  represents 
a  .$10,000,000  decrease  from  tlie  preced- 
ing year.  Cut  once  again,  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  over  the  administra- 
tion's request  of  zero  funds  for  these 
programs. 

If  the  administration  budget  were  ad- 
her'^d  to.  Michigan  would  lose  over  $4,5 
million  in  vitally  needed  funds  for  library 
resources,  textboo'ns  and  other  in.struc- 
tional  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  students  and  teachers,  and  in  con- 
struetion  funds  for  new  public  library 
J)u.ildings. 

Further,  the  Nixon  "nonbudget"  would 
take  away  from  Michigan  over  $1  million 
in  title  V  funds  and  make  it  virtually  im- 
Ijossible  for  Michigan  to  continue  its 
data  processing  program  and  its  account- 
ing and  procurement  program.  The  bill 
now  before  us  contains  funds  which  will 
cnaljle  Mulligan  to  continue  most  of  its 
work  in  these  areas,  along  with  other 
activities  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  tire  oflice  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

R'r,  Chairman,  I  could  contlni^e  at 
length,  but  the  ^lory  is  just  about  Ihe 
same  for  all  the  other  programs — includ- 
ing vocational  education  programs,  for 
whif  h  Michigan  receives  almost  S20  mil- 
lion ;innuallv,  the  Adult  Education  Act 
whi^h  provides  Michigan  with  almost  $3 
million  in  Federal  funds,  and  the  .several 
other  programs  I  have  incntiuned  whieh 
bring  millions  of  more  Federal  dolhns 
into  Micliigiui's  school  systems. 

We  are  all  Vjiy  much  aware  of  the 
threiiL  of  a  Presidentiid  veto  hanging 
over  il'.e  bill  v.e  are  considering  here  to- 
night— we  lia\e  heard  this  threat  nicn- 
tioned  several  tiin(  s  on  the  floor  all  d.iy 
long.  VVc  know  Mr.  N.xon  enjoys  vetoii.;- 
bills  rontainii'g  funds  lor  education  ar.d 
other  \ilal  pro^'rain .,  because  he  has 
dcnnn.strated  his  skill  in  this  reg.i.'d  ;il- 
mo.st  every  year  lately—  in  fact  in  one 
vf .ir  he  vetoed  the  cdination  appropria- 
tions twice. 

Mr.  Chai.iiian,  tonight  t!ie  Congre;;s 
h  i.s  the  oiiijoituiiity  to  ex'rcise  its  own 
v.to  lir-ciii  ':  by  ndoiitin.g  tlie  commitice 
bill  we  will  be  \et(;iiig  the  Nixon  "non- 
l^U'ij'ri."  1  uif't'  my  culliagues  to  take 
advanla".e  ol  this  opjiortunity  and  vote 
for  the  final  pr:,sage  of  11.!?..  8877. 

Mr.  KEMP.   Mr.  Chuirmm.  I   rise   to 
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express  suiiport  for  the  Michael  aiiund- 
ment  to  this  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill.  This  amendment  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  the  overall  expenditure 
level  in  tire  bill  by  some  $631  million. 
This  still  represent.--  a  $G32  million  in- 
crease over  the  administration's  budget 
request.  Because  Government  si^ending 
is  still  the  inincipal  cause  of  inflation.  I 
Civanot  sui))ioit  the  coiiiniittee  bill.  The 
price  tag  attached  to  this  bill  ignores  the 
fact  that  our  financial  re;oui-ces  are 
not  boundless — indeed,  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  makes  painfully  obvious 
that  our  financial  resources  are  a.s 
.severely  limited  as  are  cur  human  and 
nctui'al  resources. 

To  cite  one  example  from  the  co'nmit- 
tee  bill,  aid  to  impacted  .school  disliicts 
was  continued  at  $160  million— 10  times 
the  figure  requested  by  the  Picsidciit. 
Every  President  since  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower has  called  for  major  revisions  in 
the  aid  to  impacted  areas  school  pro- 
gram, a  boondoggle  that  funnels  hun- 
dreds cf  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
wrong  areas.  Montgomery  County.  Md., 
one  of  the  Nations  wealthiest  counties, 
receives  twice  as  much  money  under  this 
program  as  the  >ation's  JOO  poorest 
counties. 

The  Pre-ident  twice  vetoed  budget- 
busting  HEW  approprii'tion  bills  last 
year.  At  $1.26  billion  over  the  budget,  the 
committee  bill  certainly  invites  another 
veto. 
Willie  the  Michel  amendment  repre- 
.  sems  a  $632  increase  over  the  budget.  I 
can-suijport  this  increa.se.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  society  is  beyond  the  point 
where  it  is  possible,  or  desirable,  to 
shrmk  liom  a  niaior.  organized,  public 
responsibility  for  health,  education  and 
welfare  objectives.  However,  the  chal- 
lenge is  to  find  the  means  to  pursue  these 
objectives  in  way;;  that  will  preserve  the 
capacity  ol  our  system  to  contmue  to 
perform. 

Tiie  aniendmcni  provide,  a  S4.4  miJ- 
hoii  incre;ise  over  budget  requesis  m 
funds  lor  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  to  expand  new  reseaich  into  such 
problem  areas  as  the  ment:il  health  of 
the  eldeilv;  a  S19.5  million  mcrciisc  lor 
maintaininp  faculty  .support  lor  mental 
he  ilih  institutions  and  assuring  continu- 
ance of  training  curriculum  and  provides 
a  lotiil  progi-am  level  of  $144.5  million 
for  NIMH  stalling  grants  and  whi.h  en- 
a!;le  NIMH  to  fund  $19.2  million  ip  new- 
awards.  A  .$1  milhon  increase  over  1973 
is  provided  for  research  in  alcoholism 
and  funds  are  provided  v.  hich  w  ill  enable 
training  institutions  to  mahit  an  faculty 
supijort  at  a  level  comparablo  lo  lOT.'?. 

The  Michel  amendment  Cills  for  SI  10 
million  for  construcdon  in  tiie  areas  of 
hospiial  maderni/ation  and  outpatient 
care  ila<iliaes.  This  reui'riion  from  the 
coiiimutce  reeommcndation  takes  cog- 
nixiince  of  the  iwl  ihit  the  declining 
trend  m  national  h.ospital  bed  occupancy 
rates  contributes  to  llic  evcr-inc  ixasing 
cost  of  mc  du  .il  laiv. 

In  addition,  tiie  Uiiunumcnt  provides 
a  $54  million  uureiLso  fur  researih  giiiiils 
in  biomedical  research;  $4  milhon  in- 
crei.sT-  iov  ln(.incc:ie;,l  research  liainnig; 
$10  million  incrc.ise  for  general  research 
sui>iMrL  grants  which,  will  restore  sujipoit 


lo  aid  academic  and  other  research  in- 
.stituiions  in  meeting  direct  costs  of 
health  research.  All  health  training  pro- 
.L'ram>  and  .'-chools  of  public  health  wiU 
continue  to  be  funded  at  their  1973  op- 
eiaiing  level;  funds  are  provided  for  the 
construction  of  new  nursing  c]a.ss;oom 
sinuT  and  Ciipitation  pi.ymenls  to  schools 
of  veieiinaiy  medicine,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, and  pociMtry  are  increased. 

Wj:h  regard  to  the  education  division, 
ihc  ianenclment  would  provide  SI. 7  bil- 
linn  for  ESEA.  ii;io  I. 

While  this  is  a  decrease  of  697  inilhun 
fioni  the  committee  bill,  the  committee 
ba  cs  title  I  funds  on  1972  levels,  when 
the  lf>00  census  was  still  being  used,  and 
wijuld  continue  to  p.iy  States  on  the  basis 
of  infoiniation  that  is  14  years  old.  The 
Michel  aiiiendinent  would  allow  distribu- 
tion of  funds  based  on  the  1970  census 
data,  but  would  assure  that  no  State  re- 
ceived less  thin  the  1072  or  1973  level 
of  funding  for  that  Sti.te,  whichever  is 
higher. 

Suppert  is  retained  for  hbrm-v  )iio- 
gri<ms  at  a  hisher  level  th m  in  1973  and 
a  S25  million  increase  for  basic  vocational 
ecliK  ation  programs  is  provided  whieh 
will  m^et  increasing  costs  as  well  as  en- 
able some  program  expansion. 

Th:e  Michel  amendment  represents  in- 
creases wliich  we  can  live  with  and  still 
wsip.e  our  war  on  infiation.  The  commit- 
tee l;ill  docs  nci. 

In  his  mess.igc  to  Cc-igre.-s  en  I  trb'U- 
aiy  2,  tlie  President  said: 

Eoriiii.se  our  rtsoiirres  are  noi  iiifiime.  we 

■  face  a  oriiicul  choice  In  ];i7.3  beiwccn  lioldiiit 

tlio  line  on  Governmeut  spciidiiig  aiid  adopt - 

lug    r\pc!isivc    programs    whlcli    will    siiri'ly 

force  np  taxe  ,  and  refuel  inflation. 

r:nlurc  by  Congress  in  the  past  to  .say 
no  to  demands  for  ever  greater  Federal 
spending  has  prodticcd  a  btillooning 
budget  of  more  than  a  quarter*  trillion 
dfillus.  fueled  inflation  and  weakened 
the  dcllar.  Our  nntion;il  debt  is  now  so 
sta:!,t;ering  that  interesr  en  it  alone  costs 
taxiiaycr.s  nc;nly  .524  billion  a  year.  Gov- 
ernment—Fedcisil,  Stiiie.  :md  local— now 
tats  ui)  more  than  one-tlnrd  of  the  gross 
natione.l  prodn  ■t.ij-.  t:o;es.  We  are  moving 
toward  the  40-^rcent  mark— a  point 
where  tlie  experts  say  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  maintain  a  frce-cnteriirise,  in- 
centive-oriented econrniy.  Only  the  Ci  ti- 
gress and  the  Executive,  working 
together,  c:in  halt  this  headlcn.e  plunge 
towi.rd  BTCiiter  GovernnKin  control  of 
the  ccommy. 

lire  HEW  budget  is  spiralmg  upward 
and  more  than  85  percent  ol  tlieir  budget 
is  determined  not  by  what  the  executive 
branch  might  request  or  the  Cone'icss 
mielit  appropriate,  but  simply  by  the  ex- 
panding number  of  eligible  people  who 
claim  benefits.  It  is  iniport.mt  to  note 
that  the  cost  of  extending  the  present 
ran;;c  of  HEW  .services— ct^uif ably  to  all 
those  who  are  similarly  situated  in  need 
and  eligible — is  cstitnated  to  be  approxi- 
m.itely  onc-(iuarter  of  a  trillion  dolla;- 
That  is,  liic  addilionel  ccst  would  be 
roui.hlv  cir.iivaleni  to  tlic  entire  Fcticral 
bud;  e'. 

Elliot  Rich.ird.-(  :i,  l.efcire  loavii-ig  the 
Ueiiariment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Well .ue.  staled- 


Ihe  i:;uRt.\V(.nATic  L.^lyhinth 

Since  1961.  fne  number  of  dnlereni  Hl.W 
programs  has  tripled,  and  now  ex^^eed.s  3()() 
FlXlj-four  of  Ihe-e  prograuis  o-,er;ap  eac!: 
other;  36  overlap  pri.gr,ir.-...i  cf  other  depar;- 
nioms.  This  ahnost  random  prol:feration  ha 
festered  tlie  developnnent  of  a  ndiculo-,:- 
iMbvrinth  (,f  b.ireaiicracie.-.  restiiations  aiia 
guidelines. 

The  avenifit  staic  now  ha.s  be'ween  80  and 
100  separuie  service  adminisirations,  ar.d 
the  average  middle-sized  c.ty  h;is  beVAeeii 
400  and  500  human  ser. ice  providers— each 
of  which  is  more  lypirally  orofaiiiiipd  in  ret.i- 
tion  to  p.  federal  iiroj-ram  than  in  relatiot 
U)  a  bet  of  h'lmMi  probltnis 

•-  »  • 

.Mihough  studies  Indicate  that  more  th;;:. 
85  per  cent  of  all  HKW  clien';:  have  multip!^ 
problems,  that  single  .services  provided  ii- 
dependent'v  of  one  another  aie  unlikely  '.. 
result  in  changes  in  c'lieirs'  cieprnden. 
siatus,  and  tlidl  chance.i  are  leis  Ihati  1  in  . 
thai  a  client  referred  fr.:m  oiic  service  to  ai.- 
o'.her  will  ever  got  t'.-ore,  the  pre-ent  ir..'> 
encourage.s   fragment  at  iop. 

As  an  axlministrative  matter,  the  gvsten: 
I.S-.  at  best.  inefTiciint.  .Vs  a  creative  mat'.er 
It  is  .stifling.  As  an  intelle.nua!  matter,  u  is 
almost  incomprehensible.  And  as  a  liuni  iii 
icatter.  it  is  dov%i.ri4lit  cruel. 

I  subscri'oe  to  Mr.  Richard.son's  view  ■ 
and.  particularly  when  ccuiiled  wi'h  the 
peak  infla'ion  we  are  now  cxpenencine 
I  regnrd  the  increase  in  the  committee 
bill  as  l.nckMiEr  in  basic  common  econom;', 
sense.  Fundamental  economic  principles 
dicti-ite  that  spending  sliould  be  cut  in 
times  of  -demnnd-ruH"  infiation.  It  !< 
inconceivable  to  me  to  con"^ider  appro- 
priations such  a?  this  in  the  midst  of  a 
finencial  crisis  and   ninawav   ii.na'ion 

On  June  21.  the  Labor  Department  re- 
l-ioited  that  consumer  pri-'es  rose  at  n  : 
annual  rate  of  7.2  percent  durine  M.-. 
From  January  to  March  consumer  iiritc- 
rose,at  an  annual  rate  ex'  eeding  9  per- 
cent Not  since  1951,  have  we  had  a  ;■:- 
month,  period  to  iiv:;!  th-;-  first  3  montljs 
of  this  yeai.  The  wholesale  price  index 
wiiieh  h.-i«  selrio."!  increased  at  more  th.i'- 
1  or  2  percent,  has  risen  at  an  annual 
rate  seasonally  adjusted  of  20.5  perccn* 
during  May. 

Tiie  grea'e-t  pov  er  this  body  ha  •  is  f- 
povver  of  the  pi'.r.-^e.  We  can  use  th.-^- 
power  to  approve  miissive  sp'^nding  in- 
creases which  will  furthT  threp.ten  c-'- 
economic  stability  or  use  it  to  Mpho!d  t!.. 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  Federal  Govi-rr- 
ment 

There  is  .th  unfortnm^ti'  terdrnc-  r 
the  part  of  m.--.nr.  to  view  pracmat-sn: 
.Tiid  realism  as  !?omehow  opposed  to  hieh 
premise  and  humants-m  But  we  hT.  ^ 
reached  a  point  at  which  hi.ch  Dromfs. 
and  humr'pe  concern  car  be  respprrcjdp, 
expresvfd  only  tlircni;.!!  c;\'raiicna!  pe-- 
formance  which  is  prai'inatic  r.nd  r^a'- 
jstie.  The  time  to  fa^e  f-cal  n^alitv  i> 
nove. 

I   urce    the   adoption   of    fh.>    ^riel■^<»i 
nmendment  sa  as  to  .save  tliis  im-virt  •'.-.♦ 
hi!  I     from     fiscal     irrcspcnsibility.     m5 
Chairman.  W(>  need  to  cut  st^endins  tmw  , 

Mr.  MITCHFLL  of  Marklard  Mr 
Cluiiima;i.  an  nttonun  has  hpcn  nvide  to 
kill  off  tnc  onice  of  EVononic  OiM-orn:- 
nity  by  refernnc  to  the  tcsfimeinv  o: 
some  rcprcscntaTivcs  cf  he  poor  at-d  tlv 
.nnor  themsihfs  who  anpe'uxl  Iviorr  the 
subcoiu'iiittoo  lo  att.u-k  the  OFO  pro- 
fn-aiiis.  No  one  .should  be  surpi  i.-^od  aboi;- 
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lilt-  a|)peai'ance  of  and  the  stateinent.s 
of  those  per.>ons,  Hou.sing  programs  ha\e 
Ijeeii  supported  and  attacked  by  those 
I 'l: sons  to  whom  the  programs  gi\e 
..trvice.  Agriculture  programs  have  been 
.-.narked  in  similar  fashion  as  ha\e  road 
trograms,  FCC  regulations.  Securities 
;!:'.fl  Exchunyc  Commission  ix'nukitions. 
ar.d  others. 

I  am  surprised  that  more  rcin-e.^enta- 
tr  es  of  the  poor  have  not  attacked  these 
picgrams.  The  antipoverty  programs 
irom  their  inception  were  misinter- 
preted. 

Many  ol  the  poor  of  tiris  Nation  con- 
ceived of  the  antipo\erty  efforts  as  a 
dole,  a  huge  welfare  grant,  expecting 
that  they  would  receive  dollars  to  be 
quickly  and  fruitlessly  sjjent.  Tliey  did 
not  or  would  not  accept  the  purjiose  of 
OEO;  namely,  to  deliver  a  serie.s  of  serv- 
ices which  would  enable  groups  and  in- 
dividuals to  rise  from  their  impoverished 
.-tutus.  They  did  not  or  would  not  arcem 
tlie  idea  that  there  v.  as  a  culture  of  ixjv- 
erty  which  had  to  be  attacked,  as  well 
as  meeting  individual  and  group  needs 
ihi-ough  the  provision  of  ser\1ce.'. 

I  can  understand  why  other  leine- 
-seiiiatives  and  groups  of  the  poor  would 
iiitack  OEO  programs.  They  hid  the 
mistaken  notion  that  e\ery  proposal  cK'- 
\eloped  by  the  poor  should  ha\e  been  ai)- 
Ijroved  for  funding  by  the  Communi'V 
Action  Agency  and  Commission.  For 
them  It  did  not  matter  that  the  proj-osal 
ihey  had  develojied  was  without  .sub- 
stance or  unworkable,  or  poorly  con- 
ceived. Their  feeling  was  th.  t  any  and 
all  programs  developed  bv  the  poor 
•-hould  be  funded  regardle'-s  oi  meiit. 
Cannot  you  understand  that  a  group 
uho.se  proposal — or  proiJosaK — was  not 
funded  would  have  hostility,  anger,  and 
a  vendetta  attitude  against  the  anti|)ov- 
erty  program.-,  no  matter  liow  much 
they  accomplished,  and  their  accom- 
ph.-hment.-,  were  and  are  ma'or. 

Wiien  I  was  ihe  diiector  of  the  Billi- 
ir.ore  Commuiiity  Action  Agenc.s.  I  rec- 
ommended the  fundinp;  of  a  inoposal 
which  api;earcd  to  be  sound,  which  h.id 
tiie  |)oteniiul  ot  ha\ing  a  jjositive  impact 
on  the  lues  of  tiie  poor  and  v,hich  had 
a  competent  siafl. 

Seven  months  af;er  the  prog'-am  li;<d 
been  in  operation  I  reconimended  and 
obtained  its  termination.  Despite  good 
staff  and  despite  its  soui^d  aiJj)roach.  it 
simply  \\a.  not  having  any  imi^act.  I  ui- 
'  urred  the  wrath  of  the  sponsoring  groui). 
I  was  attacked  in  ti.e  pre^s.  Vilified  by 
;,o.s.sip  and  rumor.  But  I  v.as  right  in 
nuikmg  llie  decision  to  terminate  the 
iJiogram 

I  hojje  you  will  una  r.-la^d  tiifti  gioujis 
a'-ross  the  Nation  whose  programs  were 
terminated  at  either  the  1  jca!  le; e!  or  by 
the  Regional-National  Oirices  v.ould  want 
to  denigrate  and  castigate  tlie  Office  of 
EconomK-  OiJijonunity  piogianis.  It  is 
-ad  but  true  that  many  of  these  groups 
v.ere  concerned  solely  and  exchisivclv 
about  themselves.  They  were  not  con- 
(.f-rned  about  the  masses  of  poor  jjco)jle. 

So  I  would  i'sk  you  my  colleague >.  not 
to  be  misled  by  reports  of  those  attacks 
on  antiijoverty  efforts  by  -oine  of  the  i;cxjr 
und  or  their  represent;! lives.  Er.satz 
leaders  of  tlie  jjoor  s];rang  up  as  OEO  be- 


gan. Pseudo-poor  groups  suddenly  ma- 
terialized with  the  advent  of  OEO.  And  if 
they  did  not  accomplish  their  own  .sclfi>h 
ends  they  became  attackers. 

For  every  such  group  or  persons.  I  can 
produce  thou'^ands  of  those  who  are  truly 
poor  who  will  supi)ort  and  fight  for  OEO. 

.A  few  months  ago.  3.000  peoi^le  who 
were  poor  rallied  in  Baltim.ore  in  behalf 
of  OEO.  They  were  not  .staff  peoi^le.  .social 
workers,  nor  admniistrators.  They  were 
the  poor,  the  desjierately  poor,  v.ho 
WL'iitcd  their  thance  to  break  out  of 
poverty.  Tho;  e  iieojjle.  and  their  counter- 
paits  are  the  ones  Congress  should  li'^^len 
to.  Tlie  question  is.  Will  the  Congress  do 
so? 

Mr.  Chairmati.  the  OEO  programs,  and 
m  i^articular.  the  Community  Action 
Age.icy  components  have  been  consist- 
entl,-  attacked.  Charges  of  corruiJtion, 
niisti-e  of  funds,  and  abu-e  have  been 
hurled  about  recklc  slv.  If  one  listened  to 
the  opponents  of  OEO  or.s  would  be 
tcmrncd  to  believe  that  every  employee 
in  OEO  is  uuilty  of  some  sort  of  wrong- 
doing. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there 
h'.v.^  bciui  wronr'dolngs  in  0P:0.  But  I 
will  also  be  the  finst  to  claim  that  m 
e\ery  agency.  State  or  Federal.  sm:dl  or 
large,  there  will  be  an  insignificantly 
small  number  of  employees  who  will  do 
wrong.  However,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to 
smear  and  castigate  the  whole  Agency 
or  1  I'cgram  because  the  actions  of  a  few. 
OEO  was  particu'a.'Iy  vulnerable  because 
by  its  very  nature  it  had  to  include  per- 
sjns  who  lacked  administrative,  man- 
agerial experience.  Some  of  the  charges 
made  against  OEO  are  true,  but  the  mis- 
takes cam.e  out  of  ignorance,  not  out  of 
wicked  intent. 

Let  me  return  to  the  idea  that  m  every 
large  body,  almost  inevitably  there  will 
be  some  who  will  violate  rules  and  prin- 
ciples. A  few  members  of  the  highest  leg- 
islative bodies  in  the  Nation  and  in  the 
States  ha\e  done  wrong,  committing  of- 
fenses ranging  from  peccadilloes  to  fel- 
onies. Should  the  actions  of  the.se  few 
re.-ult  m  the  wliolesale  condemnation  of 
all  legi-lative  Irodies? 

Throughout  the  years  of  our  history  in 
various  administrations,  at  the  National 
and  at  the  State  level,  a  handful  of  per- 
.'ons  have  violated  trust,  confidence,  and 
have  abused  power.  They  have  com- 
mitted offenses  involving  corruption, 
malfeasance  and.  indeed,  bribery.  No 
Member  in  this  Hou.se  would  dare  say 
that  every  administration  should  be 
blanketly  condemned  because  of  the 
wrong  doing  of  the  few. 

Why  then  siiould  we  have  a  double 
statidard  when  a  lu-ogram  designed  for 
and  signififanlly  involving  the  poor 
muk<,  -  mistakes, 

M'-  argument  is  that  v.h.en  mistakes 
are  nu'de  by  the  Department  of  Defen.sc. 
we  correct  the  errors,  punish  the  wrong- 
djer>.  but  we  never  threaten  to  abolish 
tlie  Department  of  Defen.se. 

That  same  argument  ajjijlies  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  I.,abor.  and  all  other  departments 
a'ld  .igt-ncies  of  Government. 

Mv  colleagues,  do  not  destroy  OEO. 
We  liave  moved  from  the  1930s  when 
1-re-iueni,  Roo..evell  .'■a.v  one-third  of  a 


nation,  ill  housed,  ill  clothed  and  ill  fed. 
to  a  point  where  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  enjoy  a  good  life.  But  remem- 
ber, it  took  us  40  years  to  do  this. 

OEO  has  moved  .since  19G5.  reducing 
the  number  of  pnor  in  America  .^^o  that 
now  there  are  about  25  million  Ameri- 
cans living  in  poverty.  Do  not  abandon 
thi;t  2.5  million.  Do  not  destroy  this  pro- 
gram, 

Mr.  Ch  ■it'inan.  -;in,:e  190-5. 1  have  heard 
the  charges  that  the  Community  Action 
Ancency  is  an  instrument  of  social  change, 
that  it  advocates  changes  in  the  status 
quo.  that  it  seeks  to  arouse  citizens.  I 
hope  that  all  of  these  charges  are  true. 
An  integral  part  of  the  culture  of  poverty 
is  the  idea  or  the  attitude  that  the  poor 
are  essentially  powerless  people,  incap- 
able of  affecting  decisions  that  affect 
their  lives,  and  unable  to  resist  powerful 
forces  which  add  to  the  disruption  and 
chaos  in  their  lives. 

In  every  major  city  in  the  country  ex- 
aiiiKle-s  can  be  found  of  decisions  bring 
made  which  wreaked  havoc  with  the  jobs 
for  the  poor,  housing  for  the  poor,  and 
the  very  lives  of  the  jioor. 

Let  me  give  you  two  illustrations  about 
dccisiDnmnking  wh.ich  ruined  or  di  ;- 
rupted  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

Tire  first  deals  with  the  roadbuild- 
ing.  interstate  systems.  In  every  city 
where  connector  legs  have  been  con- 
structed the  lives  of  poor  families  have 
been  adversely  affected.  For  example,  a 
connector  leg  was  constructed  through 
north  Nashville,  destroying  the  bulk  of 
the  minority  owned  businesses  which  at 
that  time  were  grossing  about  40  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  residents  who  were 
not  forced  to  move  because  of  the  road 
construction,  then  found  themselves  in 
a  situation  in  which  the  stores,  barber 
shops,  and  other  services  were  no  longer 
easily  accessible  to  them.  Incidentally, 
the  minority  businesses  destroyed  by  the 
roads  .system  have  never  recovered. 
Some  never  relocated.  Others  relocated, 
then  failed.  But  the  point  is  that  there 
ihouid  liave  been  an  agency,  a  fo'ce  ad- 
vocating for  the  poor  in  this  situation. 
This  is  tiie  kind  of  role  a  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency  should  and  mu.st  pi  iv.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  now  admits  to  its 
mistakes  in  north  Na.shville.  But  it  is  too 
late.  The  damage  has  been  done. 

Let  me  give  you  another  illustration. 
In  my  city  of  Baltimore.  6  years  ago.  a 
small  street  known  as  Peach  All^y.  in 
the  middle  of  the  sorth  Baltimore  area 
was  condemned  for  the  expressway  sys- 
tem. Now.  after  the  residents  h'ue  been 
forced  to  live  under  the  throat  of  con- 
demnation, the  city  has  announced  that 
the  condemnation  line  was  too  broad,  and 
that  it  will  commence  a  renewal  program 
in  tlie  area. 

Six  years  a'-'O.  approximately  200  fam- 
ilies lived  in  the  area,  but  most  of  them, 
because  of  the  threat  of  condemnation, 
moved  from  the  area,  into  other  already 
crowded  nei'.hborhoods,  increa.sing  the 
density  problem  and  thereby  increasing 
the  potential  for  neighborhood  deteriora- 
tion. Now  only  about  72  families  remain 
in  an  area  of  ruins. 

Landlords  failed  to  keej)  ui)  their  ijioj)- 
erties    because    of    the    condemnation. 
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The  ruined  area  abounds  with  boarded 
up  housing,  it  is  plagued  with  i-ats  and 
debris,  and  only  one  small  grocery  store 
remains  open.  The"  city  made  that 
mistake  6  years  ago.  There  .-hould  have' 
been  an  agency  for  the  poor  advocating 
for  the  well-being  of  300  families.  An 
agency  fiThtmg  agaiust  the  city's  deci- 
.sion  to  condemn.  Now.  the  Community 
Action  Agency  must  move  into  the 
area,  to  attempt  to  .sell  to  distru.-i- 
ful.  wary  residents  a  reloc:~ition  plan. 
The  residents  have  lieard  abcut  the  cities 
latp.st  plans,  but  they  have  ho.nd  prom- 
ises before  and  they  want  to  know 
wheiher  renewal  is  any  different  from 
condemn.'tior.. 

IjCt  me  speL;k  r.bout  the  need  for  an 
advocacy  agency  for  the  jioor  from 
another  perspective. 

In   cv.'i-y  major  city  in  this  country 
urban  renewal  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted.   Some   of   the.se    ha\e   adversel: 
affecied  the  lives  of  a  whole  generation 
of  people.  I  refer  specific  ally  to  an  .  Imo.-t 
fatal  decision  made  decades  ai.o  to  pro- 
vide low  cost  houMng  to  the  pcor  hi  tliC 
form  of  public  hif  h  ri-e  units  The^p  hiiili 
ruxs  h:*ve  bcon  dt  structive  of  familv  life, 
they  have  bred  all  kinds  of  s-cial  jjathol- 
02i:s.  and  in  genera!  have  no--  operated 
in   the   best   interests  of  th'^   residents. 
Ycp.rs  ngo.  many  of  us  jikaded  witii  hous- 
ing authorities  not  to  construct  high  ri.ses 
for  poor  families,  bu',  our  pleas  went  un- 
heeded.   In    more    recent    yeir...    Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  protested  against 
the  con.'5truction  of  liich  rise  units  for 
pcor  families.  The.-e  a'^ncios  were  suc- 
ce  .sful.  Housing  authorities  now;  recog- 
nize that  it  wa.s  a  serious   mistake   to 
attempt  to  provide  higli  rise,  multi-units 
for  the  r-oor  families.   More  and   more 
housing  authoritie.-  now  t.'ke  the  posi- 
tion that  hi-h  rises  will  be  constructed 
lor  the  elderly  only.  Advocate  agencies 
for  tlie  poor  helped  to  bring  about  these 
decisions.    Was    that   a    terriblv   wron- 
thin.!;  to  do? 

Conea.L;ues,  the  citizen,-  oi  this  Nation 
who  are  still  soci.illy  ^ml  ecnnomicallv 
disadvantaged,  need  and  deserve  an 
advocacy  a.uency.  Instead  of  critici.^ing 
CAAs  for  attempting  to  bring  about 
viable,  positive  .socinl  change,  we  should 
be  prai.sing  CAA's  for  carrying  out  the 
mandate  giv^n  them.  To  the  extent  to 


Pre.-ident  John  F.  Kennedy  and  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B  Jolii:son.' 

Tiiere  liave  been  rcporto  that  a  Federal 
interagency  committee  is  quietly  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  ending  the  Govern- 
ment's use  of  the  word  "poverty,"  I  as- 
sume that  means  that  "poveriy"  may 
.soon  disaMpoar  in  tWs  country,  nt  least 
from  tiie  official  vec,"bulary  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats. Now,  in  this  Chamber,  Con- 
gress may  save  the  buieaucrais  a  Lrreat 
der.l  of  trouble  by  legislatively  pretend- 
ing that  there  pre  no  longer  pcor  people 
in  the  United  St:'tc;?.  Thit.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  be  the  tragic  result  of  under- 
appropri.-'ting  funds  for  the  OfTice  of  E  -o- 
nor'.i.-  O.:portunity.  Ihe  truth  is  that 
failure  to  fuifiii  the  pied-e  of  1D64  and  to 
fully  fund  the  antijwverty  program  will 
only  increase  the  fMlds  that  the  ni'mber 
of  needy  pcoi-'le  will  sk'yrocket. 

The  f'ilv.re  of  Confrress  to  adequately 
fund  the  i>ror,rams  authorized  under  tho 
Economic  Opportunity  .■\ct  as  am.ended 
will,  .ignify  another  unfortunate  victory- 
of  E.xecutive  power  over  congresrional 
c.jntrol.  As  you  V.now.  in  April  U.S.  Di.-^- 
trict  Court  Judge  Williams  Jones  ruled 
thai  th-^  adm.ni-tration  couid  not  lav,- 
fiiliy  dismantle  OEO  One  r>;a.son  he  did 
."^o  was  because  the  President  failed  to 
submit  a  formal  E.xecutive  reorganization 
plan  to  Congress.  Now.  2  months  later. 
such  a  formal  plan  stil]  has  not  come 
down  from  tlie  White  House. 

Then,  on  June  11.  Judgf*  Jonc-  ruled 
that  Howard  Phillips  was  servint:  illegally 
as  Actin-T  Director  of  OEO.  This  decision 
was  afRrmod  by  the  coma  of  appeals  last 
week.  Again,  by  his  f.iihire  to  submit  Mr 


Phillips'  naiTje  to  the  Senate  for  confir- 
mation. tlieT'iTsident  sougiit  to  disobey 


\yhich  they  do  carry  out  that  mandate 
vic  shall  .see  a  le-.seninsr  of  tension  a 
reduction  of  inter-clas.s  hostilities  and 
most  importantly,  we  shall  secure  for  the 
poor  of  this  Nation  t!ie  hope  that  they 
will  not  live  out  the  rest  of  their  lives 
in  grinding,  searing,  spirit  brcakin'' 
poverty.  ° 

Mr.  PANGFL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
this  body  to  approve  funding  overall  eco- 
nomic opportunity  acti\itips  at  last  year's 
$790  million  level,  and  community  action 
program.s  at  the  authorized  S328.d  million 
level. 

When  Congress  pasred  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  19GJ,  it  w:is  making  a 
tommitmenl  to  the  poor  of  America. 
Now,  9  years  later,  there  are  still  2n.6 
million  poor  citizens  in  our  country,  in 
the  world's  richest  Nation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  present  administration  .seeks 
to  break  that  solemn  pledge  made  by 


the  law  of  the  land  and  to  use  the  Eco 
nnmic  Oiiiiortunity  Act  as  a  weapon  in 
his  war  for  uncontrolled  Ex^icutive 
j)ov  or. 

If  we  do  not  fund  cnicial  OEO  pro- 
grams, if  we  do  not  guarantee  adequate 
Federal  a-ssistance  to  community  action 
proFnams  and  community  develorment 
programs,  it  will  mean  that  the  President 
has  accomplished  his  avowed  aim,  but 
the  blame  and  the  shame  will  belo""  to 
Congress.  The  White  House  hopes  that 
the  House  of  Rei^re,  entati\es  will  do 
lega'ly  what  the  administration  tried  to 
do  iliegally. 

Not  only  is  tlie  administr.i'ion'.-  lack  of 
re.^pect  for  the  law  of  the  land  an  is.sue, 
but  Congres.s  must  also  deal  with  the 
White  House  attitude  that  the  poor  are 
only  .second-class  ciii^ens. 

It  appeals  to  me  that  the  Wh.ite  Hous-e 
position  is  that  wh.-t  is  pocd  enough  for 
Lockheed  is  too  good  for  the  poor. 

Congve.-,,  must  also  considi  r  the  iin- 
jiacl  in  humLin  terms  of  a  cutback  in  OEO 
funding.  Because  of  OEO,  CePtral  Har- 
lem is  now  recpivin'  S.S  :<  million.  East 
Harlem  receives  sl'  4  million.  The  upfjer 
west  side  of  Manhattan  receives  S888.1100. 
Any  reduction  in  funds  will  ieop.rdize 
urgent  job  tiaining.  anticrinie.  drug 
abuse,  alcoliolism.  housing  coun.seling! 
and  economic  develttpment  projects. 

'I'he  imp:Mt  of  anything  less  tiian  full 
funding  would  reverbernie  across  the  en- 
tire country.  There  are  now  907  commu- 
nity action  agencies,  employing  184,500 
people,  half  of  whom  were  rarninr  below 


the  pcveity  lc\el  when  they  were  hired. 
Wild  stories  about  antijioverty  employees 
getting  rich  can  be  v.e-ved  more  properlv 
when  we  consider  the  statistics  and  r.ban- 
don  the  iheto'ic.  Tliey  m..ke  an  a'.era:;c 
annual  wage  of  $5,200.  hardly  enough  to 
make  them  v.eaUhy.  In  fact,  that  aver- 
age annual  wage  is  about  the  same  as  the 
auK  ant  of  money  a  Member  of  the  U.S 
Hou.-e  ol  Representatives  rcccive.s  each 
year  for  j^taticnery  and  stnm.os. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  b?en  a  sjg- 
niric-int  decrease  in  tlie  number  of  poor 
people  sijice  the  inception  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  .-^ct  in  1964.  It  w.a- 
the  dieam  of  John  Kennedy  and  L.vndon 
JohiLson  when  they  occupied  the  White- 
House.  To  the  poor,  it  w.^s  a  symbol  o: 
both  hope  and  commitment  Con^-re  s 
will  betray  the  dream  and  the  hope  if  it 
cripples  the  antipoverty  pro;  ram. 

Columnist  William '  ^asberry  oner 
wrote: 

W;!o  are  the  peer  Envwav"*  Are  rliey  a  d::- 
{■e.-ei!i  species  of  hoirio  s-.ip.e-n*?  Or  are  ihe- 
!ik>.-  ny-st  ol  us  I:a\  v.i'hcn.  tu  ugh  inor.ev 
to  live  la  decency? 

Today,  as  I  urge  your  su^-port  for  tlicsc-  ■ 
funds.  I  a.'k  you  tliese  same  questions 
Are  the  poor  any  riiflercnt  from  you? 
Would  you  d-.ny  them  tlie  opportii'nj;;. 
to  participate  in  the  mai::.?tieam  0! 
America's  .social  and  economic  lif.:? 

Mr.  CLAY,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Presi- 
dent is  en  the-  move  a;;ain.  With  a.\e  in 
hand,  he  is  trimming  the  tree.':— espe- 
cially tiio.'^^e  which  are  growing  in  the 
vineyards  of  American  hardship  and 
need.  Former  President  Johnson  did  not 
live  td^see  the  coming  ol  his  long-fought 
lor  Vietnam  peace  agreement,  but  neither 
did  he  live  to  see  the  timber  fall  on  his 
Iong-fout;ht  for  dGme;.tic  programs. 

Make  a  Un  of  the  most  d.niandin. 
problems  in  Airjerica  today,  and  .vou  have 
.T-lmost  duplicated  the  IL^t  ci  the  aieas  ot 
Federal  funding  that  will  be  complc-lelv 
cut    off   or   drastically   curtailed.    Tha'-' 
woidd  include  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  the 
fates  of  the  unemployed,  the  future  cu 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  filth  of 
American    waters.    This    acminis; ration 
has  put  Federal  subsidies  to  public  hous- 
ing—without   «hi:h  they   cannot   oi;er- 
atc— in  the  freozcf.  Cm:  Prctideni  has 
dc-ridcd   to   teiminate   the   n.cdel   ciii-^s 
protTram— brin.;ing  a  halt  to  aiiv  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  the  innev  citie:;.  the  slum.. 
or  the  people.  He  i-s  attempimg  to  nut  the 
OfS-c  of  Economic  Oppoituuitv  in  the 
past:  he  has  jeonardLied  tiie  college  ed- 
ucation 01   many  disadvantaged  vouti: 
Hi.s  econcmic  pohcies  have  had  crave,  ad- 
ver.^e  effects  on  middle-  ai.d  lev  -incotik 
Citizens.  ^ 

In  Ills  fainoui    welfare  mess  "  sijeivh 

lie  declared  to  change  a  s.vstem  wiijcii 
i:eli)s  nobody.  During  his  last  term  01 
ofEce.  nobody  could  agree  ou  liie  N'lxon 
ir.cthnd  to  help  the  poor — even  though 
everybody  agreed  ti^re  had  to  be  a  better 
system  Now,  it  seems  Mr.  Ki\on  if  con^ 
tont  to  live  witli  any  sort  0!  system  for 
the  poor,  so  long  as  it  dor.-  not  cost 
i.io:t.>. 

Our  President  rationalizes  lus  Execu- 
ii\e  action  by  claiming  that  t!ie  pro- 
r.rams  are  not  solvira;  Xho  p;oL]->ms.  .so 
the  money  should  not  be  spent  Noi  oni.\ 
has  he  stretched  the  limits  01  his  con'- 
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yiitutional  authority,  he  also  makes  us 
wonder  how  he  rationaUzes  the  "gold 
bricks"  we  have  been  throwing  into 
Cambodia  where  it  obviously  has  not 
been  solving  problems.  But  dumping 
money  into  Cambodia  is  considered  "good 
will"  and  "honorable,"  while  spending 
money  for  programs  which  even  attempt 
to  solve  critical  problems  in  our  own 
country  is  considered  "budget  busting." 
Mr.  Nixon  has  not  proposed  any  alter- 
natives to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, which  he  is  attempting  to  ter- 
minate—he just  .says  that  local  and  State 
governments  can  and  or  will  address 
them.-elves  to  those  needs.  Had  local. 
State,  or  municipal  government  been 
able  to  solve  these  national  problems, 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  have 
legi.'^latcd  in  these  areas  to  begin  with. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  ."hould  be  a 
"battle  of  the  budget,"  a  hard-fought 
war  jver  priorities,  over-<pending.  and 
over  the  President's  efforts  to  sui.ercede 
all  rights  and  responsibilities  of  this 
Congress. 

I  ur?e  my  collea';ucs  to  support  tliis 
bill.  This  bill  will  help  to  rc\cr.=e  a  dan- 
gerous trend  in  this  Nution.  V/e  are  los- 
ing our  capacity  for  compassion.  No 
longer  ii  it  fashiona'cle  to  ch.impion  the 
cause  of  the  underdo;;.  No  longer  is  there 
a  will  to  address  the  problems  of  the 
needy  or  the  disadvantaticd.  No  longer 
does  there  seem  to  be  a  national  con- 
science to  guide  our  behavior.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  barometer  of  the  amount  of 
compassion  or  degree  of  conscience  still 
e>asting  among  the  leadership  of  this 
country. 

I  appeal  to  both  the  ronscience  and  the 
compa.ssion  of  this  body  to  support  con- 
tinued funding  for  OEO.  At  least,  in  a 
small  measure,  OEO  attemjjts  to  address 
the  problems  of  the  poor.  To  those  who 
have  not  traveled  the  breadth  anfi  width 
of  this  coimtry  recently,  let  me  tell  you 
what  we  on  the  Poverty  Subcommittee  of 
this  House  have  seen.  Under  the  long 
hair  of  our  youth,  we  have  seen  long  faces 
of  disgust.  In  the  wrinkles  of  the  faces 
of  the  old,  we  have  seen  despair.  In  the 
mining  towns  of  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  have  seen  the  bulging  bellies 
of  starving  white  children.  In  the  ghettos 
of  Harlem.  Hough,  and  Watts,  we  have 
seen  barefooted  black  children  playing 
in  front  of  rat-infested,  dilapidated 
houses.  In  Texas  and  California  we  have 
seen  broun  people  living  in  the  depths 
of  poverty  and  degradation. 

Mr  Chairman,  common  decency  dic- 
tates that  we  addre-ss  the  problems  of 
povertv.  The  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  one  gi:tnt  step  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  \vish  to 
congratulate  the  House  for  the  wise  ac- 
tion it  took  in  continuing  support  for  li- 
brary programs.  As  you  know,  the  1974 
budget  requests  t.iat  all  Federal  .sup- 
port for  librarie-;  be  abruijtly  ended  in 
fi.scal  eyar  1974.  But  the  House  in  its 
wi.>dom  ha.s  rejected  this  reriuest  The 
rommittee  report  'H.  Rept  93-30,5* 
clearly  states  the  necessity  lor  continu- 
ing these  programs: 

Public  libraries  are  viuwtd  aa  a  valuable 
rfsoiirce  to  local  communilies.  Continued 
Federal  aid  Is  considered  essential  not  only 


to  make  library  service.?  available  to  areas 
which  now  have  little  or  none  but  also  to 
update  existing  libraries  in  urban  and  rural 
areas.  School  library  resources  under  Title  II 
of  the  Elementary  and  Second.iry  Act  will 
provide  reeded  library  instructional  mate- 
rials to  the  public  and  private  .s"hool.s  serv- 
ing ever  48  million  students.  College  library 
resources  and  undergraduate  equipment  pro- 
granos  assLst  colleges  and  universities  with 
relatively  small  grants  to  encourage  the.se 
institutions  to  use  more  of  their  own  re- 
source.s  to  up.  adc  and  improve  re.xource  and 
If  irning  materials. 

H.R.  8877  includps  S176.209.000  for  the 
libraiT  programs.  It  provides  $58,709,000 
for  the  Library  Services  and  Con.struction 
Act— LSCA— and  S90  million  for  the 
school  library  program  authorized  by 
title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act— ESEA  II— exactly  the 
amount  appropriitcd  for  the.^e  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  For  the  college  U- 
brary  resources  program,  and  for  train- 
ing and  research  in  librarianship,  both 
authorized  by  title  II  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act — HE.A  II— the  committee  rec- 
ommends S1.T  million. 

And  for  the  undergraduate  instruc- 
tional enuipment  grants  program,  au- 
thorized by  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act— HE/  VI— S 12. .500. 000  is  rec- 
ommended. Given  the  financial  con- 
straint under  which  we  must  oioerate  this 
year,  I  support  the  committee  recom- 
mendations for  tlie  library  programs. 
Compared  with  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion of  "zero  funding"  for  libraries,  the 
recommended  S17G,2C9.000  looks  good. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  this 
amount  repiesents  in  fact  a  decrease  of 
$38,479,000  from  the  comparable  appro- 
priation lor  fisriil  year  1973.  And  it  is 
$750,000  below  the  comparable  fiscal 
year  1972  appropriation. 

Mr.  Ch::irm:in,  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972— Public  Law  92- 
318 — enacted  a  year  ago.  we  amended  the 
law  to  make  it  clear  that  colleges  and 
universities  are  en'itlcd  to  a  basic  library 
grant  of  up  to  .S5.000  providing  they  meet 
certain  maintenance  of  effort  and  match- 
ing requirements.  This  means  that  .some 
2.600  colleges  and  uitiversities  through- 
out the  entire  Nation  will  be  eligible  next 
year  for  llie  S5.000  basic  grant  lor  library 
resources.  To  pro\ide  each  one  with  such 
a  grant  would  require  a  fiscal  year  1974 
anproin-iation  of  at  least  $13,000,000  for 
HEA  II  Part  A.  For  fi.scal  year  1973.  we 
appropriated  $12,500,000  for  the  II-A  li- 
brary grants,  in  the  supplemental  bill 
signed  into  law  last  October- Public  Law 
02-607. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ample. 61  postsecondary  educational  in- 
stitutions have  received  a  total  of 
S296.850  in  ba-,ic  library  grants  from  that 
appro!)riation.  no  single  grant  being  more 
tlian  the  maximum  S5.000  entitlement. 
In  my  own  district.  $5,000  was  awarded 
to:  E  istern  Michigan  University — Put- 
nam Ypsilanti:  Monroe  County  Com- 
munity College— Monroe:  University  of 
Michigan— Ann  Arbor:  Siena  Heights 
Colle!;e — Actrian:  and  Madonna  Cohere — 
Livonia.     ] 

Fopfl^bid  year  1974.  hov.ever.  the  com- 
mitt^g/recommends  only  SIO. 500.000  for 
the  library  grants  program,  a  $2,000,000 
cutback  from  the  fiscal  year  1973  level. 


The  result  of  such  low  funding  will  mean 
that  all  our  colleges  will  not  be  able  to 
receive  even  the  small  sum  of  $5,000  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  law.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  a  table  showing 
for  each  State  the  estimated  number  of 
institutions  eligible  for  the  basic  library 
grant,  and  the  estimated  total  of  all  such 
entitlements  within  each  State. 

uSee  exhibit  l.i 

The  basic  $5,000  grant  is  not  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  in  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
justifies  its  recommended  elimination  of 
the  basic  grant  program  for  this  very 
reason.  "Meaningful  levels  of  assistance" 
cannot  be  provided,  they  say.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  such  reasoning 
HEW  has  missed  the  whole  point  of  the 
basic  library  grants. 

First  of  all,  the  college  must  match 
the  $5,000.  This  means  that  the  hbrary 
receives  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  li- 
brary resources,  one- half  from  the  in- 
stitution and  the  other  half  from  the 
Federal  Government.  What  could  a  col- 
lege library  buy  with  $10,000?  The  aver- 
age cost  of  a  hardcover  book  is  about  $13. 
Tins  means  a  library  could  purchase  on 
the  average  some  769  books  for  its  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  The  average  cost  of 
the  more  scholarly  paperback  books  is 
approximately  $4.25.  A  library  could  pur- 
chase about  2,352  of  these  books  for 
$10,000,  Or,  it  could  purchase  hard-to- 
get  and  often  expensive  retrospective  is- 
sues of  periodicals  to  fill  gaps  in  its  col- 
lection. 

It  could  subscribe  to  a  number  of 
scholarly  journals  or  reviews,  so  neces- 
sary to  study  and  scholarship  today.  It  is 
true  that  $5,000  is  a  small  sum  of  money. 
But  it  makes  an  important  differeiice  to 
our  college  and  university  libraries.  In 
addition,  it  encourages  the  institutions 
not  to  cut  back  their  libriary  expendi- 
tures, because  the  basic  grant  program 
requires  maintenance  of  effort  as  well 
as  matching. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  the 
great  Library  of  Congress  serves  the  li- 
brary and  Information  needs  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  so  the  college  or  uni- 
versity library  serves  the  needs  of  the 
entire  student  body  and  faculty  at  all 
levels  of  study  and  in  all  disciplines. 

Title  II-A  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  also  authorizes  special  purpose 
grants  which  encourage  uiriversity  li- 
braries to  develop  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  other  libraries.  It  encourages 
the  development  of  library  consortia,  with 
the  libraries  of  many  institutions  coop- 
erating to  serve  the  students  and  faculty 
of  all  the  institutions  involved.  The 
trend  toward  library  consortia  develoi)- 
ment  is  an  important  one  that  must  be 
continued  and  expanded.  To  the  extent 
that  libraries  cooperate  with  each  other, 
they  can  eliminate  costly  duplication, 
and  among  them  they  can  acquire  and 
make  available  a  wider  selection  of  ma- 
terials than  any  one  could  on  its  own. 

Special  purpose  grants  can  only  be 
awarded,  according  to  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  after  all  the  basic 
library  grants  are  satisfied.  Therefore, 
an  aiiproiMiation  of  only  $13,000,000  for 
title  II-A  would  enable  only  the  award- 
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ing  of  basic  grants  to  all  eligible  insti- 
tutions. Only  funds  over  and  above  this 
amount  could  be  used  for  special  purpose 
grants. 

I  would  urge,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  the  future  the  HEA  II-A  college 
library  appropriation  be  increa.sed,  so 
that  the  basic  grant  entitlements  can  be 
fulfilled,  and  .so  that  there  v  ill  be  funds 
in  addition  to  sui)port  the  muc  h-needed 
cooperative  hbrary  projects  which  the 
.special  puipo.se  grants  encourage.  The 
law  al.so  authorizes  supplemental  grants 
for  postsecondary  institutions  with  spe- 
cial needs  The.se.  too.  can  only  be  funded 
after  the  basic  grants  are  awarded,  ac- 
cording to  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972, 

I  would  also  like  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  HEA  title  II-B  training  program,  Mr, 
Chairman,  for  which  the  committee  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000 
for  fi.scal  year  1974.  In  this  age  of  com- 
puters and  continual  new  developments 
in  telecommunications  that  are  revolu- 
tionizing the  techniques  for  the  storage, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, profe.ssionals  in  the  field  of  library 
and  information  science  must  be  trained 
and  retrained  to  handle  the  now  tech- 
nology. 

It  should  be  noted,  too.  that  a-credited 
library  .schools  operate  in  a  different 
.setting  from  mo.^t  other  graduate  schools 
in  that  they  have  no  undergraduate 
training  programs,  requiring  generally 
only  a  bachelor's  degree  for  entrance. 
Tliey  try  to  attract  the  most  capable  stu- 
dents they  can  upon  graduation  from 
the  various  disciplines  in  the  natural  and 
.social  .sciences  and  tlie  humanities,  but 
these  very  same  able  students  are  also 
being  urged  to  go  on  to  graduate  work  in 
their  own  fields,  and  they  often  receive 
fellowships  or  teaching  as.sistantships 
from  departments  in  other  disciplines,  an 
ojjtion  that  the  library  .school  does  not 
po.s.se.ss.  Therefore,  without  fellow.ships. 
a  library  school  is  at  a  seripus  disadvan- 
tage in  attracting  quality  students. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  wliich  worked  hard 
over  a  period  of  many,  many  months  on 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  I 
commend  the  HEA  II  library  T^rograms  to 
you.  I  am  proud  of  our  favorable  action 
on  the  committee  recommendations  for 
all  the  library  appropriations  for  fi.scal 
year  1974,  • 

EXHIBIT  1      HKUUK  IDUCAIIOW  ACT     TltU   It   A 

ESTlMATtD    BASIC   GRAUT   EriTITLEMENTS   FUR   COtUbi, 
LTBRARV  RtSOURCLS 


Nunihet  of      Maiimum 
instilii-  enlitlc- 

tioiis  •  iiieiit  - 


Enroll- 
iiient  ■ 


AlabKina 
Alaska     . . 
Arizona  ... 

Aik.iiKas 
C^lifutnia  . 

Colui  ,5(1(1 
ClHl!"CtlCUl_  . 

D(!lai»,iie 

Disdict  of  Cnlumhia. 

Florida   . 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  - . 

Illinois . .     . 

Indiana 

Iowa . 

Kansas 

K'.'iilucliy.. 


.11 
3 

zn 
ly 

217 
3? 
■16 
7 
?U 
64 
61 
13 
9 

1.18 
-14 
54 
62 
36 


$255  000 

15,000 

100  0(iO 

95  Clio 

1  085,00(1 

IhO,  0(«J 

:3o  noo 

3'.,  000 

UK),  000 

3J0  Ol.iO 

305  noo 

65, 000 

45  ono 

690,  000 
220.  CIO 
270.  (too 
260. 000 
180,  0(11) 


118.435 

11.608 

123  7.';' 

53  f.! 

I.  310  7b,'i 

127.  81.' 

130  36n 

2rt,  ?I8 

80  565 

255,916 

Mil  743 

4?  418 

34,  M6 

483,  W< 

109,  454 
107,97,i 
li>8  1147 


Number  of 
instilu 
tions  1 


Mdximum 
entitle 
ment  - 


Enroll- 
ment 1 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Marylanii. 

Wa  sachuselts... 

Wicnlcan  

Minne50t3 

Wl^:i>,Sippl 

Missouri 
Mfiiitana 

NebraiKa 

Neva  a  . 

New  Hampshire., 

New  Jeibev- . 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
rjiirth  Ddkcia    . 

Ohio    

Oklahoma 

Ofeton.. 
Ponnsylvanr.i 
RhOffe  Island 
South  Cariilina.    . 
South  Dakota 
Tpnitessee. 
Tirxas 
Ulifh   . 
Vftrmnnt 
Virviina    . 
Wsihmpoii 
W«sl  Virfiiiia 
Wisconsin  ...   . 
Wvaniin>;   _ . 


23 
17 
48 
118 
87 
59 
41 
70 
12 
27 
6 
19 
58 
11 

225 

113 
12 

101 
40 
40 

146 
13 
4« 
16 
62 

134 
13 
18 
70 
43 
24 


115,000 

85,000 

240,000 

590. 000 

435. 000 

295  OOO 

205  000 

350,  000 

60,  000 

135,000 

30,000 

95,000 

290  000 

55, 000 

125,000 

565.  000 

60,  ono 

506,  000 
200, 000 

200, ono 

730  000 
65,  (WO 

230  000 
80  000 

310,  000 

670,  000 
65  000 
90,  000 

350  000 

215,  ono 

120  000 

290, 000 

40  000 


T.dl  2,664    13,320,000       9.108.885 

'  Based  on  1972  USOE  higher  education  statistics 

tdutalioiial  Amendments  of  197?  (Public  law  92  318)  man- 

dile  a  mutchinp  basic  ijianl  of  up  to  $5,000  lor  every  elifilile 

iii'Jitution.    Actual  entillemenis  may  b?  hipher  than   ^hoAii 

bcciu'^e  mullicanipus  ni'^iituiions  ate  eligiLle  lot  multiple  bas.c 

gMl'tS, 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  .should  like  to  explain  the  neces- 
sity for  my  not  being  present  for  debate 
and  various  votes  on  continuing  appro- 
priations and  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
accompany  Mrs.  Carey  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  at  NIH  in  Bethe.sda. 
Md..  where  she  is  midergoing  succes.sful 
chemotherapy  for  cancer.  Upon  return  to 
the  House  floor.  I  was  required  almost 
inmiediately  to  dep.irt  for  New  York  City, 
to  vote  in  the  Democratic  run-oflf  in 
wiiich  we  selected  our  party's  candidate 
for  mayor  of  New  York  City.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the 
amendments  attaching  to  continunig 
apropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974.  a  fund- 
ing prohibition  for  bombing  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  and  an  amendment  removing 
from  the  Mahon  substitute  the  60-days 
grace  period  for  bombing.  My  position 
on  the.se  votes  is  indicated  in  the  Con- 
GKEssioNAL  RECORD.  I  also  w ould  havc 
voted  for  final  pa.ssage  ol  the  joint  re- 
solution. 

H  id  I  been  present  during  votes,  later 
in  the  day.  on  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill.  I  would  have  voted  "nay  " 
on  all  amendments  to  cut  t!ie  fundiiiLr 
contained  in  thl.s  vital  bill,  and  would 
have  vottxl  "aye"  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill,  I  am  including  in  the  E.xtension  of 
Remarks  my  statement  in  suj-port  of  the 
Labor-HEW  a!)propriations  bill, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  Hou.se  has  an  oo- 
!  oriunity  and  a  duty  to  make  clear  to  tlie 
Picsident  and  Ins  administration  that 
th;'  American  p.-'oplo  are  dt'teiinined  to 
continue  their  suiii^orl  for  Govoinmcnl 
programs  that  have  hclp>ing  people  as 
their  goal. 

This  api)ropri  itum.s  bill  i*  a  cominua- 
lion  of  a  national  tradition  of  which  we 
can  be  proud.  It  is  a  tradition  which  de- 


clares unequivoc  illy  America's  belief  that 
every  man  should  have  equality  of  oppor- 
tuniiy  in  emiiiovment.  health  care,  edu- 
cation, and  protection  of  other  basic  con- 
stitutional and  human  fights. 

What  this  ap!)ropri.uion  rcpre.sent,- 
Mr,  Chairmf'in.  is  reaflirmation  ol  a  m.iri' 
detailed  bill  of  liuman  rights,  which  we 
feel  spells  out  what  is  really  meant  by 
'"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." Those  words,  and  the  specifii 
rights  they  stand  for.  have  been  and  re- 
main in  serious  leopaidy.  Recent  revela- 
tions of  wholesciie  constitutional  .subver- 
sion within  the  admini^iration  empha- 
size again  how  vigilant  a  nation  must  be 
to  maintain  individual  freedoms. 

However.  I  thmk  an  equal  threat  pcr- 
si.-i.s  both  to  the  constitutional  rights  and 
m.uidate  ol  the  Conaie.ss  and  to  tht 
rights  and  needs  of  tho.se  whom  the  Con- 
gress is  directed  to  prote-t  and  a.ssist. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  weliare  authori.^ations  and 
appropriations  that  the  Piesideiu  either 
has  vetoed  or  ;or  which  he  has  im- 
poimded  funds.  Vetoes  havc  the  effect  oi 
depriving  the  uneducUed.  the  si-k.  the 
poor,  the  disabled,  and  those  least  able  to 
speak  for  in  ;'m.sclvcs.  of  ih'.  ir  b;sic  righ'  s 
and  then-  basic  needs,  Impoundmeni 
cau.se.s  the  same  necrology  of  hopes,  bu; 
adds  a  flouting  of  the  Constitution  to  tni- 
giavamen  of  in.-ult  and  injury.  We  m 
Congress  have  either  had  badly  needed 
legislation  thrown  b.ick  in  our  face  or 
the  President  signs  it  into  law  and  then 
proceeds  to  ignore  the  spending  direc- 
tives it  contains 

Justice  Frankluiter  onre  comi)lained 
about  the  law  and  the  Couns  derisions 
concernini:  the  law: 

XiiM'.-  anybody  know  where  we  can  lio  to 
find  h-ht  (in  \\h.<i.  the  practlrril  con.vequeiicc- 
ul  these  decisions  have  been  ? 

Well  the  distinguished  jurist  woulJ 
have  been  even  more  astonished  to  .«ce 
the  direct  orders  of  the  Congress  meet- 
ing witli  outngln  miscompliance  and 
noncompliance  by  those  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  establislied 
under  thai  Constitution, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  applaud  the  Apijio- 
priations  Committee  members  who  ha\f 
worked  so  hard  to  design  this  m.isterlul 
bill.  It  represents  an  independent  con- 
gressional evaluation  of  these  vital  Ini- 
man  needs.  It  al.so  represents  a  cleai 
statement,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks, that  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
are  chartinc  our  own  course  in  these  mat- 
ter— they  clearly  are  too  vital  and  press- 
ing to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercu-s  oi 
the  OMB  or  the  Sevrctary  of  Hc':-]th,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare, 

This  bill  apj)ii)|>iiates  a  tnt.;l  of  S.'?2  K 
bilhon,  or  .^l  2fi  billion  more  than  the  ad- 
ministiation  .sou:!ht.  Funds  are  contained 
foi-  the  Oflire  of  Economic  Opportunitv, 
hospital  ronstrur-tion.  .school  libraries, 
community  health  centers  construction 
and  remomil  medical  programs— for  all 
of  which  the  administration  requested 
no  funds 

I  support  the.'O  additional  iv.i\A^  ;!!u: 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do" so  ovorwhclm- 
ingly  and  proxide  an  additional  .signal  ol 
the  support  these  programs  enjoy, 

Mr,  Cliairman.  the  bill  is  e\tinsi\e  in 
the  iuvL:rani^   it   fund.s  and  tlicu-  is  ik> 
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need  for  mc  to  comment  on  all  of  them. 
However,  I  should  like  to  address  some 
brief  remarks  to  those  programs  I  have 
worked  to  preserve  and  expand. 

I.  first  of  all,  wish  to  make  clear  my 
sirong  support  for  the  continuation  of  the 
0;nre  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Surely, 
action  by  the  committee  and  the  House 
is  ai^propnate  in  the  wake  of  recent  court 
decision.-,  decl  iring  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional, efforts  to  dismantle  the  struc- 
ture and  programs  of  OEO — efforts  led, 
incidentally,  by  an  acting  director  whose 
tenure  was  also  illegal. 

V^ariDUS  programs  in  which  the  com- 
munity IS  actively  involved  have  begun 
to  doinoustrate  the  wisdom  of  this  "com- 
munity action  '  approach.  Putting  peoi:le 
to  work  in  bettering  their  own  neighbor- 
hood or  community  makes  good  sense. 
It  would  seem  the  best  way  to  introduce 
individu.ils  and  families,  who  have  b?en 
trapped  in  tlie  welfare  circle,  to  gainful 
and  dignifif  d  employment — emiJloyment 
directed  into  areas  that  foster  a  better 
understtindmg  of  the  per.sonal  and  so- 
cinl  problems  that  give  rise  to  a  family 
tradition  of  wcUarc — a  tradition  that  is 
passed  on  through  no  fault  of  those  in- 
volved. 

Community  action  programs  both  di- 
lectly  and  indirectly  bring  increasing 
numbers  of  the  disadvantaged  into  the 
economic  and  social  mainstream  of 
American  life.  We  must  continue  these 
and  other  OEO  programs  and  work  to 
make  them  ever  more  effective — effective 
to  the  point  where  they  work  themselves 
out  of  a  job.  That  is  the  wav  to  dismantle 
these  programs:  not  destroying  them  be- 
fore they  have  achieved  their  goals. 
The.sc  progiams  should  continue  until 
the  24  million  Americans  now  in  poverty 
have  raised  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren out  of  poverty.  Poverty  in  a  Nation 
as  wealthy,  powerful  and  ingtnious  as 
America  is  a  disgrace.  We.  as  a  people, 
have  a  riaht  to  insist  on  its  disappearance 
from  the  lurid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  program  that 
I  have  worked  lo  preserve  is  authorized 
under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Projects  funded  under  title  V  include 
matcinal  and  health  care  centers.  These 
centers  are  located  to  provide  a  team 
health  care  apjjroach  for  the  urban  and 
rural  disadvantaged  mother  and  her 
children. 

Earlier  legislation  directed  that  all 
project  funding  be  merged  with  regular 
title  V  block  formula  grants  to  the 
Stales.  This  method  of  funding  results  in 
either  the  acute  curtailment  or  the  effec- 
tive demise  of  practically  all  maternal 
and  child  healtli  care  projects  in  the 
Nation.  I  ha\e  received  statements  from 
directors  of  these  projects  from  around 
the  country,  and  have  been  warned  that 
this  is  indeed  the  case,  even  in  States 
that  are  slated  lo  receive  slightly  in- 
creased funds  under  the  formula  grant 
funding  mcchamsm.  Until  such  time  as 
the  States  have  made  administrative  and 
funding  commitments  to  adequate  sup- 
port of  these  centers,  the  present  project 
funding  must  be  continued.  After  such 
a.ssurances.  it  will  then  be  po.ssible  to 
focus  on  making  more  equitable  the 
formula  for  distribution  of  block  grajits 
to  the  States. 


The  Senate  Fin.ince  Committee  has 
reported  a  debt  limit  extension  bill  which 
includes  as  an  amendment  the  continua- 
tion of  project  funding.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  this  amend- 
meiit  and  that  it  will  go  to  conference 
with  the  House.  I  am  hopeful  that  when 
this  amendment  is  brought  back  in  dis- 
agreement, as  nongermane,  the  House 
will  give  its  approval  to  this  vitally 
needed  continuation  of  project  funding. 

'J'lie  tmport.ait  services  v.hich  these 
maicrnal  and  child  health  care  centers 
provide  is  magnificently  obvious. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  infant  mortahty 
has  decreased  almost  2C  percent  during 
the  period  1960-71.  wuli  most  of  the  de- 
crca-e  in  the  l.'St  5  years.  And  the  largest 
reduiiijiij  in  infant  mortalily  took  place 
in  tlie  low-ir.come  areas  ol  the  larger 
cities  where  the  majority  of  the  5G  ma- 
ternity and  infant  care  projects  now  in 
opeie.iion  are  located.  The  health  care 
pro\ulcd  also  promotes  better  family 
he.ilth  througli  parent  education  in 
nutiiti.jn  and  hygiene.  The  number  of 
children  declared  'healthy  on  examina- 
tion" has  risen  as  a  result  of  preven- 
tive medical  and  dental  care  programs. 
The  nationwide  value  of  these  programs 
is  Leyond  dispute.  Continuation  of  proj- 
ect funding  is  clearly  of  vital  and  im- 
mediate  concern    to   eveiT   Member   of 

Cong!'OSo. 

C.mmu.iity  mental  health  centers  are 
nnotiicr  imijortant  aspect  of  health  care 
neglected  by  the  Pre.'^-ident's  budget. 
These  centers  have  played  a  major  role 
in  dcvelo;)ing  communiiy  alternatives  for 
the  Cure  of  the  mentally  ill.  Until  the 
establishment  of  these  centers,  the  men- 
tally ill  had  little  alternative  to  being 
parked  off  to  a  custodial  warehouse 
where  they  waited  for  years  without 
cither  adequate  treatment  or  hope  of  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  families.  Com- 
mittee inclusion  of  funding  for  center 
con.;truclion  and  for  staffing  demonstrate 
our  commitment  to  establishment  of  the 
oiigmal  targeted  1.500  centers  through- 
out the  Nation.  We  have  only  500  now. 
and  providing  no  funds  for  the  centers, 
as  the  administration  proposed,  would 
have  seen  these  standing  empty  and  un- 
used. 

A  sur\cy  of  those  communities  served 
by  the  centers  has  demonstrated  their 
immediate  and  effective  impact  on  the 
areas  they  serve.  State  mental  hospitals 
served  by  we'l-e.-tablishcd  and  function- 
ing mental  health  centers  have  an  ad- 
mi-.-ion  rate  half  that  of  the  national 
average.  There  could  not  be  any  more 
starkly  revealing  evidence  of  the  worth 
of  these  centers.  They  deserve  to  be.  and 
I  am  confident,  v  ill  he  funded. 

Funding  is  included  in  the  bill  for 
child  day  care  centers.  I  would  not  speak 
.specifically  to  the  funding  for  these  cen- 
ters but  must  comment  on  the  impact  of 
certain  propo.^ed  re'nilatiijns  governing 
eli'-ribility  for  services  provided  at  the 
centers.  Regulations  i'sued  on  May  1. 
1973  would  drastically  limit  the  number 
of  children  eligible  for  the  centers. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
approved  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
debt  limit  extension  legislation,  post- 
poning the  effective  date  of  the-e  regula- 
tioiLs  and  giving  the  Ccngrcis  time  in 


which  to  legislate  on  this  complicated 
matter  of  social  services.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues support  of  this  amendment 
should  it  be  brought  back  to  the  House 
for  floor  consider.:tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  other 
a.spects  of  the  pending  'appropriations 
upon  which  I  should  like  to  comment.  I 
am  deeply  gratified  that  the  committee 
provides  funding  to  educate  deaf  stu- 
dents in  America.  I  am  humblv  proud  to 
have  been  the  author  of  legislation  re- 
sulting in  Public  Law  89-694.  which 
created  the  model  secondary  school  for 
the  deaf.  This  experimental  school  was 
e-"tafclished  as  a  direct  response  to  a  na- 
tional need.  It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a 
laboratory  for  educational  experiments, 
provide  for  the  dissemination  of  working 
mod^jls  to  profe.ssionnls  educating  the 
deaf,  and  also  to  help  educate  the  high- 
school  level  deaf  student. 

The  model  secondary  school  for  the 
deaf  is  located  on  the  campus  of  Galludct 
College,  which  was  establLshed  in  1857  bv 
act  of  Congress.  Galludet  remains  the 
only  liberal  arts  college  in  the  world,  ex- 
clusively for  the  deaf.  I  appreciate  deeply 
the  continued  funding  for  both  these  in- 
stitution.'-— funding  which  permits  us  to 
continue  rewarding  educational  experi- 
ences for  the  deaf,  and  derive  new- 
methods  and  techniques  for  teaching  the 
deaf  and  other  handicapped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  touched  only  on 
several  aspects  of  this  vast  and  im- 
mensely important  bill.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  not  only  is  it  a  declaration  for 
the  rights  of  those  who  are  leart  able  to 
assert  and  protect  their  ri'dits,  but  it  is 
a  reaflirmation  of  our  determination  to 
legislate  for  the  general  welfare  in  an  ef- 
fective and  timely  fashion. 

Surelv.  reporting  and  aiiproving  over- 
whelmingly this  bill,  will  demonstrate 
that  the  Congress,  and  indeed,  all  Ameri- 
cans, have  not  caved  in  on  the  confron- 
tation betv.  :'en  freedom  and  repression. 

Neither  the  government  of  tear,  nor 
the  polities  of  fear  mu.st  prevail.  Repres- 
sion t.^kes  many  forms  and  paths  and 
only  by  affirming  the  riihtness  of 
America  and  the  goodness  of  Americans, 
can  we  continue  to  move  ahead  towards  a 
Irulv  just  soriety — a  society  where  per- 
sonal freedom  and  personal  security  con- 
tinue to  increase;  but  never  at  the  ex- 
pense of  each  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  .-^rc  ju-t  a  few  of 
tlie  rca-ons  I  urge  House  passage  of  H.R. 
8877,  without  amendment  to  decrease 
any  fundiuT  contained  therein. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
recentlv  discussed  funning  for  the  Na- 
tional Cooley's  .Anemia  Control  Act  with 
Chairman  Flood  of  the  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Apiiro- 
priatinns  Subcommittee.  Specifically, 
both  Chairman  Flood  an-:'  I  were  con- 
cerned with  the  possibility  that  funds  to 
be  appropriated  for  implementation  of 
this  act,  as  contained  in  the  President's 
budget  and  the  bill  reported  and  passed 
bv  this  Hou^e.  were  mcrelv  taken  from 
other  funds  already  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Heart  nrd  Lurg  In'-titute  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases.  This  would,  of  course,  not 
represent  the  intent  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide additional  funding  for  research  into 
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this  di-sease.  So  that  this  legislative  rec- 
ord is  clear,  therefore,  I  wotild  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  Insert  a  letter 
I  wrote  Chairman  Flood  on  June  14. 
Mr.  Flood  has  reviewed  this  matter  with 
me  and  concurs  that  the  bill  passed  by 
this  House  of  Rejjre.sentatives  is  in- 
tended to  provide  new  funding  for  re- 
search into  Cooley's  anemia,  and  does 
not  merelc'.'  represent  a  shifting  around 
of  funds  within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

CONGIiESS    OF   THF    UNITFO    .STATES, 

HorSE    or   RErBE.SENTATlV:tS, 

U'o.s'i  ing'on,  DC,  June  14,  I97'i. 
Ho!!   D.\NiEL  J.  Flood. 

Chainnan,     Subromnuttrc     on     Lahor     and 
Hf'nith.  Education,  and    We!farr.  Uniitc 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Wa-^liing- 
ton.  D  C. 
Dkar  Mr.  CH.^!R^^^^':  I  know  that  your  .Sub- 
commiuoe  lias  been  quite  bii.sy  In  assc.'^Mng 
tlio  many  priorities  wuhni  tlie   Fi.-jal   Year 
1974  Appropriations  Bill  for  the  Dcpurtmeiits 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education   an'J  \Veifare. 
I'd   like   to   brinir  one   relitlvely  .-^ir.all   i»em 
wlthiti  this  bill  \a  your  attention,  hoping  that 
you  will  con.sirter  the  nierits  of  thi.-^  prot-'ram 
and  thp  overwliehninr;  vote  by  wlii^h  fund.c 
for  it  were  authorii'ecl  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Jiist  last  year.  - 

1  am  rel(  rrint;  to  a  program  to  provide  re- 
search and  education  funds  to  combat  the 
genetic  blood  disorder  known  a.s  CCKjley'c 
Anemia;  the  auihori/inr;  legislation  passed  to 
combat  tills  disea-^e  PL.  92-414.  r'The  Na- 
tional Coolev's  Aneuiia  Control  Acf-( .  was  an 
addition  to  Title  XI  of  the  Pubut  Health 
Service  Act  Since  Cooley's  Anemia — which 
affects  children  of  predominant Iv  Italian  and 
Greek  de.scent — and  .Sickle  Cell  Aiii^mla — 
which  affects  children  of  prKlommanilv  Afri- 
can descent — are  the  only  two  genetic  blood 
disorders  leadmt;  to  anemia.  It  made  sense 
to  combine  them  :r;s  two  part.s  of  one  "litle 
In  that  Act. 

During,'  hearings  on  thi.s  leeislation,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Heaith,  Education, 
and  ■Welfare  presented  information  and  testi- 
mony which  purported  to  show  that  funds 
■»,'ere  alreadv  boinL!  spent  i  to  the  e.^tent  oi  \ 
$2  1  million  jier  '.eari  on  research  to  cure 
this  di.sease.  Tiie  truth  of  the  matter,  which 
quickly  emer^jed  under  questioning  Iroii  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
t  e  members,  wa^j  that  most  of  the  research 
ho  listed  was  only  indirecily  related  to  the 
problem  of  Cooley's  Anemia  and  was  actually 
directed  toward  a  wide  .«^pectrum  of  problems 
ill  hemo{4lobin  synthesis. 

This  kind  of  indirecily  related  re.search  is. 
of  cour,se.  necessar>  for  the  solution  ol  a  wide 
spectrum  of  probiems.  The  Conf;ress.  how- 
ever, in  passing  PL.  92-414.  indicated  that  it 
wished  to  see  special  attention  devoted  to  the 
concentrated  work  on  Cooley's  Anemia. 

In  presentation  of  materials  ptirsuant  to 
P.L.  92-414,  however,  the  Department  has 
Indicated  that  it  will  attempt  to  thwart  and 
frustrate  the  intent  of  Congress  by  "credit- 
ing" that  indirectly  related  research  against 
tlie  total  authori<:ation  allowed  Tor  Coole>'s 
Anemia  appropriallons  during  Fi&cal  Year 
1973.  Department  fiLures  .«ihow  $2.7:37  million 
for  the  purposes  of  research  an.d  education, 
eciual  to  the  limit  of  auniorizatioii.  leaving 
out  funds  for  .'screening.  Just  as  the  Depart- 
ment fouf-'ht  this  lei^islation  through  the  u^^e 
of  mi;,leading  figures,  thereicre.  it  is  present- 
ing the  sainj  kind  of  mi.^Ieadir.g  infonnatiou 
to  your  Subcommittee.  Department  figures,  in 
fact,  show  i2.f>  niillion  having  bven  spent 
pursuant  to  PL.  92  414  during  FL^cal  Year 
l!i7:5 — even  though  the  bill  was  only  signed 
by  the  President  on  Augiu;t  29.  1972! 

In  order  to  cotmter  such  deceptive  tact'cs. 
I  am  confident  that  you  and  your  staff  ex- 
amined the  figures  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  inclusion  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1974 
Budget.  If  you  agree  with  me,  1  urge  you  to 


support,  by  Committee  amendment.  If  neces- 
sary, the  addition  of  suflBcient  funds  to  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Disea.ses  and  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute  to  refle  -t  the 
mandate  Congress  gave  to  this  program 
Without  such  work,  the  Department  will  suc- 
ceed In  merely  manipulating  existing  fund- 
ing, taking  away  from  other  categories  in 
order  to  .«how  th.'ir  ■coruplinuce"  with  the 
instructions  of  PL.  92-414. 

Thun'K  you  again  for  your  attPi'itio.'i  lo  this 
item.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  of  smi'll 
magnitude  in  the  overview  of  t];e  full  hill, 
but  it  is  of  great  iii'poitunce  to  me  and  the 
tens  of  thotisands  of  children  unfortiinaie 
eiiue.gh  to  be  alllictcd  by  Cooley's  Auomia. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ItOBERT    N     GlAir.T'.). 

Mrinbcr  o;  Ccngrc--. 

Mr.  CT? ANE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  as  we  con- 
sider the  quest icn  of  Federal  prant  imo- 
prams  for  education  and  the  lormuia  of 
dollar  per  punil  aid  based  upon  total  en- 
rollment, it  is  e-scntial  that  we  under- 
stand a  basic  and  pcrvasi\e  lack  of  fair- 
ness which  is  inherent  in  this  in'ouiram. 

Vv'liile  teacher  oreani/atiors  ihroup.h- 
out  the  country  aic  s.Dendiii"  a  sit,'nifi- 
cant  ain'jurit  of  time,  ericipv,  and  it- 
sources  lobbving  lor  mcrea  td  Federal 
aid  to  education,  the  fact  is  that,  in  many 
instances,  their  efforts  ore  counterpro- 
ductive. In  m?nv  cases,  llie  States  in 
which  they  live  and  teach  receive  Ics. 
fundiu'-'  for  education  as  a  result  of  Fed- 
eral aid  and  involvement  thiui  thev 
would  if  the  Fedeial  Goxcrnmtilt  were 
lo  cea.se  its  programs  and  State  and  local 
povcrnni'mts  veie  to  a  ume  their  tradi- 
tional respon  ibilitie.s  in  this  area. 

I  have  st)()ken  out  mativ  times  before 
alKiut  the  fact  that  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion brings  Federal  control  and  involve- 
ment and  that  local  sr hool  boards  and 
school  distii.ts.  by  encoura^in;;  and  suii- 
portin?  such  aid,  ore  in  fact  abdicating 
their  own  responsibilities  and  eliminat- 
ma  any  chance  for  effective  action. 

In  tlie  past  year  we  have  seen  increa.*^- 
ing  evidence  that  this  analysis  has  been 
correct.  Bureaucrats  at  the  Department 
of  He.Uth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with- 
out any  legislative  mandate  from  the 
Congress,  have  imposed  school  busing  to 
achieve  an  artificial  racial  balance  and 
have  used  the  threat  of  withdrawal  of 
Federal  aid  as  the  means  through  which 
to  achieve  their  will.  Similarly,  in  higher 
education,  the  Depaitment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  imposed  ra- 
cial, sexual,  and  ethnic  quotas  in  faculty 
hiring.  Once  asain.  the  threat  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Federal  aid  has  been  the 
means  used. 

Academic  freedom  and  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  American  educa- 
tion is  bein;;  interfered  with  by  go\- 
ernmental  intervention  in  the  hiring 
proce-s  and  the  imposition  of  arbitrary 
quotas.  In  an  Important  statement  i.ssued 
in  a  report,  to  the  American  Ajjsociation 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties, the  president  of  Hillsdale  College. 
Dr.  George  C.  Roche  III,  declared  that — 
The  attempt  to  achieve  stati-stically  ade- 
qu.ite  representation  of  women  and  ethnic 
group.-  on  college  faculiics  ha.-  teidcd  to  pro- 
duce a  rush  to  discover  sufficient  numbers 
of  well-qtialuied  professors  with  minority 
credentials.  In  actual  practice,  the  numbers 
dem.uided  of  .such  minority  types  exceeded 
the  qualified  people  available.  T  hus  a  strange 


new  word  has  entered  the  Affirmative  .'Vction 
dialogue.  Today  we  talk  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  are  not  qualilied.  but 
who  are  ■quallfiable.'  In  point  of  fact,  the 
guidelines  ttate:  "Neither  minority  nor  fe- 
male employes  should  be  required  to  possess 
higher  qualilicatirns  than  tho.se  of  the  low- 
est iiualitied  incumbent." 

Beyond  this  vcrv  real  threat  to  aca- 
demic f;'eedom  is  tlie  fact  that  the  State 
of  Illinois,  amnnu  many  others,  is  beinf? 
shortchanged  by  the  iirograia  we  arc  con- 
siderinK  at  this  time. 

The  tax  burden  of  tlie  State  of  Hhrois 
represents  6.69  i  ercent  of  th"  total  Fed- 
enl  tax  revenues.  Under  this  program, 
howevi  r,  in  almost  every  catenary  the 
Slate  of  Illinois  receives  far  less  than  the 
6  60  percent  it  pays  in. 

Let  me  cite  a  number  of  examples.  In 
the  field  of  social  rehabilitation  .service 
and  old-age  assistancp.  Illinois  receives 
only  0.95  nercrnt  of  Federal  exijenditures 
Thus,  Illinois  1X1V^.  almo.st  7  percent  and 
receives  less  th^n  1  percen*.  If  this  is  fan 
and  equitable  laxation,  it  is  ditficull  to 
ui<der--tand  v.hy.  In  tiie  area  of  .qranl.-. 
for  education  for  the  handicapped.  Illi- 
nois receives  only  o.l!2  percent  of  the- 
total,  in  adult  education  only  4.53  per- 
cent and  aid  to  the  blind  only  1.50  jier- 
cent. 

In  a  report  i.,.>-ued  by  the  cITiLe  of  the 
suj.Ciiutendent  of  public  instruction  for 
the  Stat-  of  Illinois,  it  is  declared  that — 

Forinul:i  gmnts  ccniprisc  Mie'  large-' 
amount  of  iedeni!  n-sisiaiice.  ani  becau.-i: 
the  lormuliis  pre.uiaiably  weigh  pc-pulation 
dls;!dvajitat;ed  status,  and  other  f.^ctors  a!- 
lectiig  urban  slatts.  one  might  aiainie  that 
Illinois  sohwiKhlldren  would  benefit  greatly 
The  fact  Ls.  however,  that  the  Midwest 
RegKii,  which  ha;  the  largest  population 
of  the  ten  regions,  ranks  last  on  per  c;':il.,i 
formult  grant  fxncndlture  per  thild. 

Tlie 
that— 

Illinois,  when  compared  with  all  sL-tei 
states  ranks  43d  in  per  pupil  formula  grant 
allocation.  In  fact,  only  one  urban  state  is 
amoJi'-'  the  top  30  -tales  Ob\iously.  formu- 
las, which  are  suppcsed  to  be  based  on  thi 
number  of  schoolchildren,  mii.sl  be  ba,sed  on 
otiier  factors  as  well. 

Illinois  recei\ed  S73.46  dollars  i?er  pu- 
pil in  aid  ba.sed  upon  total  enrollment. 
Tlie  State  of  .Alaska,  on  the  otJier  hand, 
received  S3t8.78  per  pupil  while  ^Ti.ssis- 
sippi  received  S159.04.  North  Dakota 
S143  47,  and  South  Dakota  S139.82.  New 
York,  the  Nation's  .second  largest  Stale*, 
received  S  C9.98  and  California,  the  Na- 
tion's hir-est  State,  received  S85.34.  I: 
seems  clear  that  there  is  .■=omething  srri- 
ouslv  wrong  with  this  distribution  of 
fund.-.  The  States  which  contribute  the 
mo.^t.  and  have  the  most  pupils,  receive 
the  least  aid. 

Since  Illinois  receives  far  less  in  aid 
than  it  contributes  in  taxes.  Illinois 
teacher;-  who  lobby  for  increases  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  aid  to  education  are. 
in  fact,  lobbying  against  their  own  self- 
interest,  and  tlic  nilcrest  of  Illinois  stu- 
dents. Our  State  would  have  far  more 
money  to  u:  e  lor  quality  education  if  the 
program  ol  I-'cderal  aid  were  to  cease, 
and  the  State  were  abli.'  to  use  its  lax 
revenues  at  heme.  Money,  once  it  reaches 
Washington,  becomes  involved  in  a  bu- 
reaucratic maze.  Few  States  receive  any- 
thing like  the  money  their  citizens  pay 


rei^ort    continues    to    point    out 
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in  taxes  back  in  aid.  It  is  hi^'h  time  that 
our  citizens  come  to  understand  this  fact, 
:"id  understand  as  well  the  dangers  to 
the  int'Tf'ri'.v  cf  their  school  systems  in- 
herent in  the  Federal  controls  which 
accomrany  iuch  aid. 

The  follov,  ing  table,  which  I  wish  to 
£-hare  v.-ith  my  collragiies.  shows  in  some 


detail  the  manner  in  which  Illinois  is 
being  shortchanged  by  these  appropria- 
tions measures. 

At  the  left  is  a  li.st  of  41  activities  fol- 
lov.ed  by  the  total  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived by  the  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  ilscal  1973.  At  the 
right  are   columns  showing  how  much 


Illinois  received  from  these  programs, 
followed  by  Illinois  percentage  of  the 
total.  By  comparing  the  percentage 
figures  with  Illinois  contribution  to  total 
Federal  taxes,  which  L  6.C9  percent,  it  is 
P'Ossible  to  easily  determine  how  much 
Illinois  has,  in  fact,  been  shorlchanciCd 
in  these  programs: 


ILLINOIS 
Ifutleral  funJ  Ux  burUen,  6.69  percent;  I0I3I  la«  buriien.  6.40  ptrceiitl 


Tolal  foj  50 
Sii'es  ,iiicl 
District  of 
Columbia 


Illinois 


Fcrcen! of 
total 


fUucationally  depnvied  cliildren 

rmcrppncy  scliool  ;iSM?'arce 

Ertuc.ilion  lor   the  tiamjicipped— State  grant 

(irojram 

Or^up:i!iO',a!   VjCj'.iOrjl  jrd  jjcll  eiii'ca'iisn  - 
Im5ic  V0''i'inn3l  Pi'iifi'ion  prn;  i.^rr";   . . 

Programs  for  sludenti  .villi  special  needs.. 

Conbuiiici  and  hanien^akiiig  eUouiiuii 

WorV  sliidy 

Cnnpera'ive  eduration 

Sl.'ie  aJvisoi/  councils 

'it  ov  I'icrr.     .   

t-'eicarch  

Aiiull  education 

H  Jici  CJui.3tici!    r.Iudent  jtiMstnace— ir.oi It- 
stiidv 

Diiecl  student  loans 

Cor.:trui,'ioM    Stale  admjiiistiation 

lliiivi'i'itv  c-in'mupi'v  services . 

Lanil-Rrant  c'-'li3pe-  and  universities 

Liljr?"v  rcourct:     pi^ula library  services..    .. 

lii'.eil'lrary  coperalicn 

School  lifirary  resour:»<i 

tti  ^eivices  and  menial  health  adniinistra- 

:  :       [Jl,..l    :')!.iO 

Alcotiolr.m         .    _ 

iiealth    zen\u",    (.laiinuB   ai'.l   devtiop- 

n.:-il-co;ii;>rf!hfciLr,e  Sljte  hi..iliii  (Irfii- 

r  I  n  ; 

tiPilth   services  delivfy     CQmfirPhf^n^.ivo 
hei;iih  services 


H 


{1, 501. 10b,  787 
185,910,800 

3C.  407,  7G7 

37f  736  799 
19.  tiO.  ^l 
2ri.  144,  OtS 

'i,9n?,n?4 
18,915.000 

2,519.938 
15.  520. 000 
17  666.  739 
50,  111,  32U 

27"  v.p  rnn 

283,  h73.671 
I  327.  (jOO 
'.  494  399 
2, '50.0"0 
>  29  337.  b35 
:  f41.  I '.9 
87.  804. 87S 

11,810,683 
29.  44b,  448 


8.  255,  700 
85, 759, 400 


{76,  324, 460 
10, Oa.  7B2 

1,901,038 

16  ^-^l  1?9 

8S2,  S66 

1.131.547 

310,  522 

6C2  047 

96,304 

482,  053 

795.  (149 

2,271,703 

in  4tfi  773 

14,  4i,5.  991 

S8,  UUO 

121.573 

50.001) 

,?4;,  9i7 

7?,  fF,2 

,8J  1,821 


1, 


1  217  821 
1   357    '59 


330, 100 
3,  S45,  200 


5.08 
5.37 

5.22 

4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
5.26 
3.50 
3.82 

3  10 
4.50 
4.53 

4  73 
5.09 
3.46 
?  ?I 
1.96 
4.25 

2.:'5 

5.50 

8.22 

4  64 


3.97  j 
4.48 


Heilth   services  delivery -maleinal  and 

ciiild  heaiih  sei vices 

Health   services  delivery    ctif>pleil  cliil- 

dren's  services..  

Social  rehabilitation  service  -old-age  assist- 
ance  

Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  the  parinanenliy  and  totally  ilis- 

atiled   .. 

Aid  to  families  w;;h  dependent  children  .. 

Slate  and  local  administration 

Medical  vendor  p.iy.-nents  and  local  ad- 

minislialion  and  training 

Chil'd  Welfare  Services 

Work  liiceiilivcs  awaidi  lor  Wllil  social 
seivice.  includins  child  care  and  ad- 
ministration     .  . 

Work  In  entives    aAaids  lor  liainiii^  and 

inrpntivos  _ 

Dasic  State  grants  proRram  under  sec.  2. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act... 

Developmental  Disabilities  Si:iwices  and 
Facilities  Con-,tiuction  Act  cf  1970. . . 
Administration   on   aging- State   agency   ac- 

tiiili»s. 

Area   planning  and    social    'Civice    pio- 

Riams 

Hutiition  piogiam 

Office  of  Child  Devilnrmnnt    HtadStart    full- 
yeai  and  summer  programs 


Total  foi  50 

L.l,-,tos  a.nd 

funnel  of 
Cciunibia 

Illinois 

Percent  nf 

lutdl 

$•8,315,103 

11,722,200 

3,50 

Sit,  896,  20J 

1,785,000 

3.50 

1.185,657  000 
63,  547.  000 

11,754,000 
955.000 

.99 
1.50 

E '.7,  461, 000 
4,1-4,499,000 

•;jO,  976,  ooa 

62,534,000 

268,  638,  OOfl 

22,  374,  000 

6.19 
6.70 
4.96 

5, 162  SSI  nOO 
4.»,  ;78,628 

289,818,000 
1,921,025 

5  61 
4.29 

85.  5rn,  CQO 

805,  COO 

.91 

IS),  045,  000 

8.  3C0, 000 

4.43 

bS2,  3C5,  320 

21,  202, '.54 

3.64 

19,091,411 

851,002 

4  45 

11, 7UO,OuO 

592, 855 

5.05 

66,116  365 
97,  7.9;  160 

?  725,  36? 
'j.  230,  048 

1.12 
5  35 

341,  f!  .0,  7% 

14,  7b3,275 

4.30 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have 
no  fiuther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
f uitiier  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tiie  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  re.id  as  i'oHo'.'..'-: 

TITLE    II  -DEH.^RTx^IENT    OF    HE.'^LTH, 
EDUC.^IION.   .^ND  WELF.ARE 

IIr\Li.T  SKHvircs  .\n-d  Mf.-.t.m.  He.'M.tii 

.\Dr;i.NisTiiArioN 

ME.NTAL    HEALTH 

F.ir  i.-.irr\f-[^  r,iit  the  Public  He.-»Uh  .Servloo 
Acl  wllh  re->pect;  lo  mental  he.ilth  a;id,  except, 
i\i  olherwi..e  provtclcj,  tlie  Cominiiimy  Men- 
'.a  He.ilt..!  Ce.iler,  Act  H2  U.b.C.  iJ681.  et 
:v-q.).  Lho  CL>m,jrelitiii.i.e  Alcohol  Abii^c  and 
AlcohoUiiii  rrcveritiLin,  Trealmtiit,  and  Re- 
h.ibintatiort  Act  nf  1970  'Public  Li'.v  01  GIG), 
t'lo  N-irciti"  Addict  Rch.'xbilit.iMon  hr-l  of 
1966  (Public  L.iw  80-703).  an.'l  the  Druf,' 
Abuse  OfTice  and  Treatment  .Act  of  1972  (Puh- 
lU  L.IW  92-255).  .«.V9.^. 475.000,  of  wnich  $15,- 
ihjO.'.UO  .jiiull  remu.zi  available  ui'iil  .lune  'AQ, 
"075,  Inr  Kraiil.s  pur.suMit  to'  p;;iL  A  nf  the 
CV:iiiiiiinUy  Mcr.tal  lieuiih  Ctut..rs  Act. 

AME.\'DMLNr  OitiAHl}  UV   jM.-i.  ttUtlitL 

■  Mr.  MICHFT,.  Mr.  Ch;'.:!nr.m.  I  otter 
an  amri.^timcnt  to  tiie  p:"ira','ran!i  oi  the 
l.nll  just  read  wliich  is  a  sin'.'le  subsiitule 
lor  savcr-'l  paia:;r:'ph'^  ct  the  biil  df^idinp; 
v.ith  tliC  LieiJfiilment  of  Hclth.  EUuc-a- 
tion.  and  Wclfe.rc  nr.d  lel  ted  anencies, 
■.f.d  I  hereby  ,7ive  no: ire  that  if  the 
titt^endmetit  is  ;"i-ced  to.  I  \ull  make 
motions  to  strike  out  the  remainincr 
l;:'re.:Tr.'nhs  ;is  ffllo'.v:  The  pp.ra^rraph 
on  pa?c  8,  linos  13  throu-h  20:  the  para- 
'•raph  on  page  11,  lines  9  throu"h  11; 
the  paragraph  on  pape  11,  lines  12 
throiigU  15;  tlie  para;,r..ph  on  pa?e  11. 


lines  10  throu;:,h  13;  the  paragraph  on 
paye  11.  hues  20  through  20;  the  para- 
graph on  paue  12,  lines  1  through  6;  the 
paraLuaph  on  page  12,  lines  7  through 
11;  the  parat^;r.iph  on  page  12,  lines  12 
throu^li  17;  the  paragraph  on  page  12, 
hues  18  through  23;  the  paragraph  on 
Ijage  13,  lines  1  throuyh  4;  the  paragraph 
on  pa,'4e  13,  lines  5  through  9;  the  para- 
graph on  page  13,  lines  10  through  18; 
the  parL.gr;'.pii  beginning  on  line  19, 
liage  13,  and  extending  through  line  2  on 
paue  14;  tiie  paiagraph  on  pa';c  14,  lines 
4  tli:ou,gh  15;  the  paragraph  beginning 
on  line  23  on  page  17  and  e.\tending 
through  line  14  on  page  18:  the  para- 
.graih  on  page  20,  lines  C  through  20; 
tlij  paragraph  beginning  on  line  21  on 
page  20  and  extending  through  line  16 
on  p.ige  21;  the  paragrai)h  beginning  on 
line  17  on  page  21  and  extending  through 
line  2  on  pnge  22;  the  paragraph  on 
l)'.ge  26,  lines  4  through  24;  the  para- 
graph beginning  on  line  14  on  page  39 
atid  extending  through  line  6  on  par.,e  4:). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.'Vmcndiiirtit  oflered  by  Mr.  Micnr:L:  On 
pa-e  7.  stril-Le  out  lines  16  throtigh  24  and  on 
liafe  8,  Hues  1  and  2  and  sub.<^titute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  followiii)^: 

For  carrying  out  the  Public  Health  Sorvi(« 
Act  with  respect  to  mental  lietilth  and.  e.vcept 
iu;  otherwise  prr.videcl,  the  Coinmnnity  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  (42  U  S.C.  2631,  et. 
seq  >,  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abu,':e  and 
Alcoholi'in  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
liubthtalion  .^ct  of  1070  (Public  Law  Dl  61u) , 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
lOCG  .(Public  Law  89  793),  and  the  Drug 
AbUbC  OfTicc  and  Tretitment  Act  of  1972  (I'ub- 
lic  Law  92  255).  $725,311,000. 


To  carry  out  titles  VI  and  IX,  sections 
31-iia)  through  LHlic).  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided,  section-s  301,  304,  311,  402(a) 
(7),  403(a)(1)  and  433(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  $301,320,000  of  which 
8110,000,000  .shall  be  available  until  June  30, 
1973  for  grant.s  pursuant  to  section  GOl  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  con- 
,struction  or  modernization  of  medical  facUi- 
t  ies. 

For  expcnsij  necessary  to  carry  out  li'le  IV, 
p.art  A,  of  tlie  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
$515,040,000, 

For  expenses  not  otherwi.se  provided  for, 
necessary  to  carry  out  title  IV,  part  B,  and 
title  XI  of  the  PulMic  Health  Service  Act, 
?.27G,415.000. 

For  expcn,sos,  not  othervipe  pro\  ided  for, 
to  carry  out  title  IV,  part  C,  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  .$40,227,000. 

For  cxpensrs  necessary  to  carry  ot:t  title 
IV',  part  b.  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  re.spn(t  tT  arthriti:  rlieumatism.  n.eta- 
!)olic  diseases,  and  digestive  disea'.es.  SHS- 
182.000. 

For  o.\i;on.<  f^s  iie"'.--;Ty  to  carry  OM^.  to  the 
extent  not  otherwise  prmi^'ed.  title  IV,  p;irt 
D  of  the  public  Heallh  Service  Act  wiih  re- 
,'..iect   to  neiirclogy  and  stro'.re    •■108, -305, 0*^0, 

For  ev.pe!r."s.  jiot  otherwi-  0  pri-  i':pd  fcr.  to 
carry  out  title  IV.  part  D  of  tho  pi.blic  Herlth 
Service  Act  v.'ith  respect  tr>  allcn'y  ai.-'  info.-- 
tioiis  diseases,  5107,111,000, 

Ftr  cxpen'Ds,  not  otherwise  provided  f.jr, 
necs.s.-ary  to  carry  out  title  IV,  part  E.  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
general  medical  sciences.  i);cluding  gr.in's  of 
therapeutic  and  chemical  substances  for 
dcm'iusirati'ins  ar.d  research.  $15?,02S.OO0. 

To  cnrry  out,  e,\ccpt  as  olhcrv.-ie  pro.idtd. 
title  IV.  part  E  and  title  X  of  the  Public 
HoaUh  tiorvice  Act  v.ith  respect  to  child 
health  and  human  devulopinent,  $11C.C02,- 
000. 

For  e.xpen.sc:i  necessary  to  cirry  out  title 
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IV,  part  F,  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
v.Uh  respect  to  eye  diseases  and  vi:3ual  dis- 
orders.  $33,949,000. 

To  ctury  out.  c.\cept  as  otherwise  pro- 
wSt-a..  ee: liens  301  and  311  of  the  Public 
-Health  .Service  Act.  with  respect  to  ciivu'ou- 
nioiiitra  health  sciences.  $27,151,000. 

To  carry  out.  e.xcept  as  othcrwre  provic^cd. 
section  301  or  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  the  support  of  clinical  re- 
sp;irch  centers,  l.-.boratory  animal  facilities, 
other  research  resources  ar.d  gcneriJ  re- 
search support  grams.  &110.87I  ,U0U;  Pto- 
lidccl,  That  li'.i'.if;  oi  these  lands  shall  be  u^ed 
P'ly  to  recipients  of  the  general  rtocarch  .sup- 
port grants  programs  a.iy  amount  for  indi- 
rect expcn-es  in  connection  w  ith  such  pr.-nin 
For  the  John  E.  Fogarty  Interna  ional 
C?nler  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
Scio.icts,  64,319.000.  ol  winch  not  to  exceed 
3500.000  shall  be  availaole  for  payment  to 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Itl.-jtitute  for  niainte- 
ini'.cc  a::d  optratio.i  ol  the  Gorga.s  Memorial 
Laboratory.  i 

To  carry  out.  to  the  extent  not  othorwlse 
provided,  sections  301,  306,  309,  311.  and  422 
with  respect  to  traiiiing  grants,  titie  VII.  and 
title  VIII  of  tho  Public  Health  Srrvice  Act, 
.«.")90,984.000.  of  which  $2,000,000  .shall  be 
avail.ible  lor  loan  guara!;tces  and  interest 
subsidies  under  pan  B  of  title  VTI  and  part 
A  of  title  VIII.  .JoO.oOO.OOO  .shall  be  for  grants 
lor  coiiSlruclion  of  facilities  (including  $10.- 
000,000  for  denial  teaching  facilitic;)  under 
part  B  of  title  VII  and  ?-10  000.000  shall  be 
for  crants  for  c.inst.'-uction  of  facilii!''s  under 
part.  A  of  title  VIII:  Proiidrd,  That  the  funds 
appropriated  under  part  B  of  titie  VII  and 
part  A  of  title  VIII  shall  remain  available 
until  expi  ndei. 

For  carrying  ou',  to  the  extetit  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I  til,713,000,000) .  title 
III  (fne  rtO.i.OOO)  .  title  V,  parts  A  and  C 
($38,000,000) .  ar.d  title  VII  of  the  Flementan' 
and  Secondary  Education  Act:  title  III-.'V 
1*25,00(1,000)  of  the  N'.Ttiotial  Defen.se  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958;  and  sjction  222ia)(2)  of 
tiie  Eco::omic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  S2.- 
O:):3,:j93,00O:  P^oiidcd,  That  the  aggregate 
amounts  made  available  to  «»ch  State  under 
title  I-A  for  grants  to  local  education  agen- 
cies within  tliat  State  shall  not  be  less  than 
such  amounts  as  were  made  a\ai:able  for 
■  that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1972:  Prnvnied 
further.  That  the  requiremetits  of  section 
307(e)  of  Public  Law  89-10,  as  amended, 
shall  be  satisned  when  the  combined  fiscal 
ctfort  of  the  local  education  agency  and  the 
State  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not 
less  tha:i  such  combined  fi.,cal  effort  in  the 
.second  precediiig  fi.scal  year. 

For  ciirryir.E;  nut.  to  the  extent  not  othT- 
wise  provided,  section  102(b)  ($20  000.000) , 
parts  B  and  C  ($419,682,000),  D.  F  ($25,625,- 
OiJO),*G  ($19,500,000),  H  ($6,000,000).  and  I 
of  tlie  Vocational  Education  .^ct  of  1963,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  1241-1391).  and  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  196G  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
30)  (i01.r'00,0(X)),  5575.611,000  including  $16,- 
(■00,000  for  ex-mp'.i.ry  pr.cgmms  under  part 
D  of  said  1963  Act  of  which  50  per  centum 
sliall  remain  available  until  expended  and 
50  per  centum  shall  remain  available  tli.ronph 
Jiiiie  30.  1975.  and  not  to  exc.  ed  $18  000,000 
for  research  ar.d  training  under  part  C  of 
said  19G3  Act:  Pro-  .drd ,  That  grants  to  each 
St.-^te  under  the  Adult  Edticaiioii  Act  shall 
not  be  less  than  grants  nnide  to  stich  State 
iig^-iKics  in  Ilscal  year  1972. 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I,  III,  iv.  .section  745  of 
ti  le  VHI,  parts  B  and  D  of  title  IX,  and  .sec- 
tion 1203  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  as 
amended,  the  Emergency  Insured  Student 
I.o.in  Act  of  1969  as  anie:ided.  section  207  and 
title  VI  of  the  National  Drfonse  Education 
.\ct.  as  amended,  tlie  Mnfnnl  Educatlnnal  and 
Cultural  Exclianpe  Act  of  1961,  section  22  of 
the  Art  of  June  29,  1935,  as  amended  (7  US  C. 
329),  s?ction  421  of  the  General  Education 
I'rovislons  Act,  and  Public  Law  92-506  of 
CXIX 1348— Part  17 


October  19.  1972,  $1,803,914,000,  of  which 
amounts  reatlotted  for  work-study  shall  re- 
man available  tiirough  June  30,  1975.  $25,- 
000,000  sliall  be  lor  ve;^rans  cost-of-msiruc- 
lioii  payiiiems  t.o  lustltuiions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  3440.500,000  bhall  be  for  basic 
opp,irtuiiity  crants  (including  not  to  exceed 
?11, 600.000  for  administrative  expenses),  of 
which  S42!),000.000  shall  remain  available 
through  June  30,  1976,  and  the  following 
amounts  shall  remain  available  unJl  ex- 
pended: !sJlo.OOU,000  for  subsidies  on  guar- 
anteed student  loans  and  &3 1,423,000  for 
.annuai  interest  grants  for  subsidized  cou- 
s: ruction  loans. 

For'  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I  («38,239.000) .  II,  and 
111  J'r2,730,000l  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  16);  title  II 
(■;9:). 000,000)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary jiduca'iijii  Act;  and  tiiic  II  (except  .sec- 
tion 231)  and  title  VI  ($6,250,000)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  SICO.OUO.OOO  of  uliKh 
95,250,000  to  remain  availa'  le  through  June 
30,  1975.  shall  be  for  grants  for  public  library 
construction  under  t.tle  II  of  the  Liljniry 
Services  and  Construction  Act, 

lor  carrying  oni,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, .sections  301  and  303  of  tlie  Pnblic 
Health  Service  Act,  parts  B.  C  a:.d  D  if 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  at.d 
F.i?iiiLics  Coii-s;  ruction  Act,  titles  III,  IV.  V. 
Vfl  and  VIII  of  the  Older  America  ,  Act  of 
1905.  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act.  sections  426,  707,  1110,  and  1115  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  the  International 
Health  Research  .Act  of  1960.  $280,932,000,  of 
wiiich  i2 1, 71 5, 000  si- all  be  fur  grants  under 
part  C  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
.Services  and  Facilities  Cfnstrnc'ion  Act,  to 
remain  availal.le  until  June  30,  1976.  except 
that  gr.^nts  m.ide  from  these  funds  after 
June  30,  1974,  will  be  for  construction  only 
as  .spe  iticd  in  section  132iaj  (3)  c  f  such  Act; 
and  5,4,21)0.000  shall  be  for  grants  under  part 
E  of  the  Developnicnlal  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  .Act,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Proriicd,  7  hat 
there  may  be  transferred  to  this  appropria- 
tion from  the  appropri.ition  "Mental  Heallli" 
un  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
a.llolinent  adjustment  made  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  202  icj  of  llie  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

For  exp.'nscs  n.-ccs-..\ry  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  E"onom:c  Opportunity  .Act 
t-f  1964  (Public  Law  88-452.  approved  Au- 
gust 20,  It.iOli.  as  amcnticd,  -24i,3o0,000  plus 
reimbursemeiits:  Provided,  That  thi~  appro- 
pri.ition 3h:»!!  be  available  for  the  purchase 
i  n-J  hire  of  p.vssenger  motor  vehicles,  and 
lor  the  construction,  alteration  and  rap.i:r 
(  f  buildings  and  otlier  facilities,  jis  author- 
ized by  section  602  of  the  E.onomic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964:  PruTidrd  /nrtlier.  That 
no  part  cf  the  funds  appn.prlatcd  in  this 
par.igr.iph  .shall  tje  avai:ab:e  for  anv  grant 
until  the  Director  has  d-tcrmin?d  that  the 
gra-.t  ,'e  is  quilitiod  to  adrrinister  the  funds 
and  programs  involved  in  the  proposed  grrnt- 
Provuicd  furtlicr.  That  all  gr.»nt  agreements 
shall  provide  -hat  the  General  .Accounting 
otTice  shall  have  acc^'ss  to  the  records  of  the 
I'rantee  which  bear  exclusively  upon  the 
Federal  grant. 

Mr.  MICHEL  (during  the  rending). 
Mr.  Chairnian.  I  a.-k  unnriinous  eon^ent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  and  ijrinted  in  tlie 
REronn,  sinre  there  are  copies  of  the 
tnnendment  available  and  .';ince  it  is  three 
p.'ges  .'ingle-spaced.  In  the  interest  of 
saving  time.  I  would  like  to  far i'itate  this 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  ob.icction  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  YATES.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  a:  k  the  gen- 


tleman what  the  amendment  does  with 
respect  to  bilingual  education? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  tho  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  iiar- 
rov, ing  ii  down  to  one  item,  b.-cau-c  I 
ccrtiiin'y  intend  to  di.^cu  s  the  r.mer.d- 
mcnt  fi.tlly.  hut  rn  far  ns  bilingual  cdn- 
ration  i-  '^oncem^d,  the  conimittce  added 
SIO  million  to  the  hndgeted  amount,  and 
I  rut  that  SIO  million  in  half,  to  S')  mil- 
lion, whi'  h  will  .-till  provide.  I  might  i=ay 
to  my  good  fnend.  .'•ome  30  additional 
new  rro.jects  over  and  above  th;:  6*  ini- 
tially .'■cheduled  under  the  President's 
bv.d.'ct.  Thci-ffo-e.  my  am.endm.nt  would 
allow  a  total  of  94  new  projects. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Chairnnn.  I  rcgiet 
the  unfortunate  and  unfair  amendment 
olleicd  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
I  uiilidraw  my  objection  .'-o  the  amend- 
ment n.ay  be  debated  and  defeated.  I 
tru.st. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Ciiairm-n.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Illinois  with- 
drawing his  objection. 

P.VRL!  V.-.IEKTAE  V    INyt  IRY 

Mr.  CO.N'TE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
ni:ril.iry  iiuiuli-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  i;arliamentai-v  inquiiv. 

Mr,  CONTE  Mr  Cliairman.  I  have  an 
amenumeni  to  tiie  amendment  offered  by 
the  I'entleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Michel  1  his  package  amendment.  When 
would  be  the  proper  time  to  offer  that 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  at  any  time  while  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Michel)  is  pending,  a  Member  can 
ri.'-e  and  seek  reccgn.tion  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendmeiit. 

Mr.   CONTE.   I   thank   the  Chairman, 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  k'cntleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mk  hed  is  recoeni/ed  for  5 
minutes  m  sujM'Ort  of  his  amendment, 

Mr,  ROBINSON  of  Vire-nia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  i^oint  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  count. 

Stvcnty-o;ic  Members  arc  present,  not 
a  quorum  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  cl:etronic  de- 
\ice,  and  the  foUowJig  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  289] 

Grc.  n.  Orei;. 

G  ross 

H.mna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Kiibert 

Henders.  n 

Howard 

Hulchmsou 

r<h.-i\i 

Kemp 

Kiu; 

Laii-  rum 

T    liaii 
Mailliard 
Ma:  ■  ill.  Ncljr. 
Mills.  Ark. 
M'l.sher 
Moss 

Mi:ri)liv.  NY. 
O'Neill 
Pat  man 
Pepper 

Accordin'-'ly  the  Committee  ro.^-e; 
the  Sneaker  havinpr  resumed  the  chair 
'Mr.  HoLiFirLn'  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 


Ashbr.  lok 

.Ashley 

Kadillo 

Black'onrn 

Blalnis 

BniFco 

r.jcaix 

Cainn 

Cue;.-.  N  Y. 

C'lftniu'.l 

Clark 

Cmvers 

Culv.r 

D  iiiu'!  -rn 

Davis.  Ga. 

Oent 

n.Tiv.ii-ki 

Ui'.liitisoll 

Dli-an 

L'sch 

Evins.  Tcnu. 

Fl-her 

Flynt 

Gray 


Poate 

Prli  c.  Tex. 

Qtiie 

Kailrback 

Uanlall 

Res 

R:i-1 

Robis^n  N.T. 

14  .-uey,  N.Y. 

n:,^n 

.S  bell  us 
Sikes' 
S. anion. 

Ja  Mies  V. 
S'oi'pr.  .Arl?, 
Stephens 
Teat;ut .  CallL 
Tja.:ue  Tex, 
Th-^mp.son   N.I 
Th-.rntcn 
Ullmi.u 
Whiitcn 
Ziou 


and 
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of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
tlie  bill  H.R.  8877,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Mem- 
bers to  record  their  presence  by  elec- 
ti-onic  device,  whereupon  363  Members 
recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  .spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Conim:ttee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
no  quorum  was  made,  the  Chairman  had 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  Michel  I. 

PtRSUN'AL    lXPL.\NATION 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  .say  that  I  am  present,  but  that  I 
neglected  to  put  my  card  into  the 
machine  for  recording  during  the  last 
quorum  call. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes,  i 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  may  I  first  quickly 
explain  why  I  am  offering  this  group  or 
package  of  amendments  rather  than  sub- 
mitting them  individually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  370  or 
more  line  items  in  this  bill.  I  propose  to 
touch  only  26  of  those  items  with  my 
package  of  amendments. 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  this  bill  i>i  its 
present  form,  being  $1.2  billion  over  the 
budget,  is  surely  going  to  be  vetoed.  We 
have  heard  the  arguments  advanced  by 
several  Members  here  this  afternoon, 
that  we  simply  cannot  go  on  for  another 
year,  for  2  vears  running,  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  That  would  be  inde- 
fensible. 

We  have  to  make  a  serious  effort  to 
cut  significantly  here.  The  problem  with 
doing  It  by  line  items  is  that  one  cannot 
get  a  sufficient  number  of  Members  on 
these  very  sensitive  item:;  to  be  recorded 
by  tellers  with  clerks  when  in  good  con- 
science many  Members  know  there  could 
be  somewhat  of  a  token  cut.  or  perhaps 
a  bigger  cut,  or  even  a  significant  cut,  on 
.some  of  the.se  items. 

In  an  overall  package,  it  is  much  more 
defensible,  for  individual  Members  of 
Congress,  for  one  big  reason,  and  that 
Ls  we  want  to  see  a  bill  enacted  into  l:iw 
and  not  be  operating  under  a  continuing 
resolution. 

The  magnitude  of  the  pressures  upon 
our  chairman,  upon  the  individual  sub- 
committee members,  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers here,  by  these  pressure  groups  in  the 
field  of  education  and  in  the  field  of 
he:iUh  sometimes  is  unconscionable. 

My  rationale  lor  putting  this  package 
together  is,  first,  that  it  be  given  a  broad- 
based  con.sideration  for  bipartisan  sup- 
port and.  .second.  I  do  not  intend  to  see 
th  It  this  appropriation  bill  be  u.sed  as  a 
vehicle  for  terminating  ongoing  pro- 
grams, even  though  that  may  be  desirable 
in  some  ca.ses. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  the  debate,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
currently  considering  education  bills  on 
manpower  training  and  revenue  sharing. 
Two  weeks  or  .so  ago  we  pa.ssed  a  bill,  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote,  extending  12 
health  programs  for  another  year,  to  en- 
able the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  study  these  programs  and  see 
wmch  ones  could  be  cut  out,  or  reduced, 
or  how  we  could  reshape  them. 

First,  it  may  be  best  to  say  what  my 
amendment  does  not  do. 

It  dojs  not  affect  in  any  way  impact 
aid.  as  much  as  I  think  there  are  some 
cuts  that  would  be  desirable  in  that  area. 
It  IS  an  indefensible  kind  of  program  in 
many  re.^pects,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
debate  that  here.  We  do  not  tou:h  it. 

We  do  not  touch  the  land-grant  col- 
lege item  of  $10  million,  that  could  be 
wiped  out  and  would  not  hurt  anybody. 
We  have  had  $10  million  in  that  program 
for  20  years.  If  it  were  such  a  great  pro- 
gram, by  now  it  would  be  up  to  $200  mil- 
lion or  S4D0  million.  Th-j  president  of 
Illinois  Univer.siiy  told  me: 

It  Is  not  the  money,  it  i.s  the  principle  of 
the  thing.  We  Just  want  you  to  be  beholden 
to  lana  grant  colleges  from  now  until  dooms- 
day. 

So  I  do  not  touch  it. 

Higher  education?  We  do  not  touch  it 
In  the  amendment. 

Veterans  cost  of  construction,  $25  mil- 
lion. I  do  not  touch  it.  It  is  a  lousy  thing, 
one  of  the  worst  v.e  could  have  had  on  the 
books.  It  does  not  go  to  the  veterans.  It 
goes  to  the  institutions  themselves.  If 
they  increase  their  veteran  enrollment  by 
more  thnn  10  percent. 

Anythin;:  that  has  the  name  of  -vet- 
en^ns"  on  it  is  something  tiiat  everybody 
shies  away  from,  thinking  it  might  be  do- 
ing somethini;  to  harm  the  veteran.  I  am 
not  going  to  run  that  risk,  so  I  leave  that 
S2  5  million  in  the  bill. 

Next  is  the  re';ionaI  medical  pro,t;ram. 
Our  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Perm.sylvania  'Mr.  Floods  likes  to  con- 
sider him.'-clf  the  father,  mother,  or 
grandfatlier  of  that  particular  program. 
We  are  not  touching  that  item  in  the  bill, 
although  the  gentleman  from  Penn.syl- 
varu;i,  Mr.  Flodd.  recognizes  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. Some  are  '.'ood.  Some  are  not  so 
good.  Perhaps  some  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated. 

In  the  cancer  and  heart  and  lung  in- 
stitutes, so  far  as  re.<^:earch  training  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  touch  that  item. 

As  I  said  in  the  full  committee,  we  do 
not  tou-h  the  nurs,\s  in  this  particular 
amendment  except  for  reducing  the  con- 
struction item  from  $20  million  to  $10 
million. 

But  that  is  the  amount  they  will  have 
In  the  current  fiscal  vear  to  spend.  We 
do  not  touch  health  services  deliverj-,  and 
we  do  not  touch  preventive  health  serv- 
ices or  any  speri.Tl  pro^-ranis  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  would 
like  to  follow  me  in  a  more  orderly 
fashion.  I  cnll  their  attention  to  the  aii- 
pcndix  on  page  21262  of  yesterday's  Rec- 
ord. wh:>re  we  have  these  26  itcnjs  enu- 
merated. If  I  might  in  the  limited  time 
at  mv  di=po.sal.  I  will  go  down  through 
each  item  very  briefly. 

Hr.\LTH  SERVICES  AND  Mt.NTAl.  UKALTII 
ADMIMLSTHATION 

Fir.jt.  General  mental  health: 
'ai  Research:  This  activity  provides 
funds  to  develop  new  knowledge  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  cau<;es,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  mental  illness,  excluding 
drug  abuse  and  alcoholism. 


In  1973,  979  projects  were  funded 
through  two  grant  mechanisms.  Regular 
research  grants,  with  no  matching  re- 
quirements, went  to  investigators  in 
mental  health  Institutions.  The  hospital 
improvement  program  is  directed  toward 
improving  the  treatment  in  State-sup- 
ported institutions. 

The  $8.8  million  increase  provided  by 
the  committee  will  double  the  amount 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
will  have  available  for  new  research 
projects.  This  amendment  would  limit 
the  Increase  to  $4.4  million,  while  still 
providing  NIMH  adequate  funds  to  ex- 
pand new  research  into  such  problem 
areas  as  the  mental  hsalth  of  the 
elderly. 

The  $4.4  million  could  provide  some  140 
more  new  projects  than  the  budget  pro- 
posal. 

<bi  Training:  Regular  training  grants 
go  to  organizations  to  defray  training 
costs  and  provide  stipends  for  indi- 
vidual enrollees.  Hospital  staff  develop- 
ment grants  go  to  State  mental  hospitals 
to  provide  staff  training.  Research  fel- 
lowships go  to  individuals  to  a.ssist  in  re- 
search training. 

The  amendment  would  decrease  the 
committee  Increase  of  $38.1  million  for 
this  item  by  one-half  to  $19.5  million. 
This  will  bring  total  funding  in  1974  for 
the  training  of  students  in  the  fields  of 
psychiatry,  p.sychology,  social  work,  and 
psychiatric  nursing  to  a  level  of  $90.5 
million.  An  increase  of  $19.5  milhon  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  faculty  support  to 
the  institutions,  assuring  continuance  of 
a  mental  health  training  curriculum  ia 
the  schools. 

There  are  normally  about  1.960  new 
students  annually  in  the  training  pro- 
grams being  phased  out. 

Dr.  Bro\\Ti  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee this  j-ear  that  NIMH  is  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  its  troinin^and  .serv- 
ice activities  to  provide  increased  tech- 
nical assistance  and  some  development 
funds  to  helij  State  and  local  personnel 
build  on  existing  re.sources  for  meeting 
.service  and  manpower  needs.  While  re- 
ducing support  for  psychinry,  psychol- 
ogy, psychiatric  nur.sing,  and  social  work, 
the  budget  requested  increases  for  dem- 
onstration projects  to  train  new  types  of 
mental  health  personnel,  and  to  explore 
imjjroved  training  methods:  for  develop- 
mental activities  to  help  educational  in- 
stitutions develop  their  own  program 
capability  and  resources  for  manpower 
development;  and  for  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  to  help  mental  health  serv- 
ice agencies  and  institutions  d-^velop  the 
capacity  for  retraining  and  updating  the 
education  of  mental  health  per.sonnel. 
This  is  moving  in  the  dirccMon  of  more 
efficient  utilization  of  manpower  re- 
sources, which  I  think  is  where  we  should 
hz  going. 

Our  committee  report  says  that  we 
were  presented  with  no  evidence  that  the 
need  for  professional  personnel  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  has  diminished. 
This  is  true.  The  budget  document  simply 
pointed  out  that  in  post-war  America 
when  these  programs  originated,  our 
mental  health  professional  manpower 
was  woefully  inadequate,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  underwrite  extensive  de- 
veloiimental    programs    for    psychiatry,  . 
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psychology,  psychiatric  nursing,  and  so- 
cial woru,  but  th  t  new.  while  .some 
short  \gcs  still  exi-t.  piofes'^innl  mental 
health  manpower  appears  to  have  a  .suffi- 
cient, ba-e  "rtith  which  to  conire'e  in  the 
maiketplaro  under  the  nonnal  lews  of 
supply  and  drmand. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ouastion 
about  it.  I  liave  ail  the  respect  in  the 
world  for  tne  hard-working,  dedicated 
people  in  these  professions,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  continued 
training  programs  in  these  arcas-v-but 
■  not  at  Federal  expense.  We  sliould  be 
moving  in.stead  tov.ard  activities  .=uch  as 
the  Natian.-J  Health  S"rvice  shol  r.-hip 
program  in  which  persons  prepaiiiig  for 
th_>  health  professions  may  be  ;):ovided 
scholar.'hip  assistance  in  return  for  a 
commitment  to  .  erve  with  Ferier.d  health 
programs  for  a  period  of  time.  This 
makes  sense,  and  the  budiiet  requested  a 
sizable  increase  lor  this  program,  which 
our  committee  will  cont^ider  as  soon  as  it 
is  authorizid. 

Here  again  we  are  faced  v.ith  the  con- 
tinued funding  of  once  necessary  pro- 
grams v.hich  have  simjily  outlived  their 
usefulness,  and  Members  are  caught  in 
a  situation  where  their  vote  for  a  phase- 
out  may  be  construad  as  a  vole  against 
psychiatrists  or  p.sychologi>ts.  or  psy- 
chiatric nur.ses.  or  .social  workers.  It  is  a 
classical  political  dilvuima.  but  I  think 
we  just  have  to  face  up  to  wh,;i  needs 
to  be  done. 

My  amendment  provides  for  an  orderly 
phaseout  by  c  ntiniiing  cxi;iting  com- 
mitments, but  funding  no  new  student 
support,  .'^t  the  same  time,  we  provide 
funds  for  faculty  and  institutional  sup- 
port .so  th:it  the  schools  will  not  be 
forced  into  financial  crisis.  It's  logical, 
ordeil.r,  and  reasonable. 

In  fTscal  1:)7.^  support  for  thee  train- 
ing programs  was  reduced  in  the  HEW 
operating  plan  about  30  percent  below 
the  1972  levl.  ';u'^:ov!ing  abaut  tme- 
quarter — 2.101 — fewer  students.  The 
budaet  recnest  for  fiscal  1974  propcsrd  a 
further  30-i-crcent  reduction  in  funding, 
and  of  cour.se,  the  number  of  students 
would  be  correspondingly  lower. 

'O  Community  pra^rams:  il)  Con- 
struction of^j(B<immunity  Mental  Health 
Centers.        * 

Grants  are  allocated  for  con.stru'^tion 
of  public  and  other  nonprofit  commu- 
nity health  centers.  In  1973,  36  new 
grrnls  were  awai-ded.  Fnnds  go  to  States 
on  a  f viir.id  i  bjsis  of  poijulation  and 
per  ca;  it  a  income.  The  nintcliing  basis 
for  the  State  depends  on  whether  the 
catchment  area  .served  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  "poverty  area." 

A  $15  million  increase  ha.s  been  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  bill  for  CMHC 
construction  grants.  This  amendment 
would  i-emove  that  S15  million  from  the 
bill  :md  e'.iinin.ite  ncv,-  construction.  Con- 
struction in  tliis  area  is  cf  low  priority. 
Many  communities,  particularly  con- 
cerned with  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism 
problems  prefer  to  use  their  limited 
funds  to  meet  matching  requirements 
for  the  much-needed  services  and  treat- 
ment activities. 

«2>  Stan-n;-:  of  centers:  Grants  go  to 
staff  community  health  centers.  Grants 


are  av.arded  on  matching  b.a.sis  with 
the  percent  of  Federal  support  varying, 
depi^nding  on  whether  the  catchment 
area  served  has  been  designated  as  a 
"l>overty  area." 

This  amendment  would  reduce  by  onc- 
lr;lf  the  increa.-e  i)rovided  by  the  com- 
mi  tee  f'.r  stafl  ng  gr.ints.  This  reduc- 
tion v.ould  provide  a  total  program  level 
of  .SI  44.5  million  in  1974  and  still  en- 
able NIMH  to  fund  .?19.2  million  in  new 
ar.ards  to  approximalely  45  projects. 

.Staffing  grants  ip.  1.j1,j  vol  3):  There 
are  presently  57  CMHC  staffing  grants 
totalin*/  S?4.9r.0.000  vhich  have  been 
reccmmended  for  approval  bv  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  "Mental  Health  Council 
and  arc  therefore  technicall>-  acceptable 
for  funding.  This  re;>re sent.s  t'r.e  number 
of  applications  recommended  throuc;li 
the  Dc  ember  meeting  of  the  council. 
Subsequent  to  the  annoiuiced  policy  to 
pha^^e  out  support  for  the  CMHC  pro- 
gram in  January,  the  NIMH  is  no  longer 
accpptin'"  ni  w  CMHC  sto.ffing  grants  ap- 
pli'^ations.  All  applications  in  nrcc:?ss 
vhich  h'd  not  been  reviewed  by  the  Na- 
tional .''.dvisory  Health  Council  were  re- 
turned to  tiip  applicant 

No  new  staffing  awards,  made  in  fi.-cai 
1973. 

'iiihd.  Aicoholi.-m — <a.>  Research: 
This  activity  iunds  research  on  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  alcoholism. 
Proie:'ts  grants  arc  awarded  on  a  non- 
mal'-hing  bi'i^  for  evr-cnses  directly  re- 
l;tci  to  the  research  project  with  the 
r  rantee  being  required  to  share  in  a  poT- 
lian  of  fne  tirolct  co.'t.  A  major  por- 
tioi  of  thai  funds  av,ard"d  in  197.?  were 
rcnuiied  ta  supprrt  existiiT;  pro.iccls. 

Tlie  reduction  of  SI  million  from  the 
committee  bill  vill  still  provide  a  Kl  mil- 
'lion  increase  over  the  reiaiested  1974 
budget  for  this  item  and  apin'oximately 
;•  SI  n'.illion  increase  over  the  1973  sijend- 
ing  level. 

ib>  Training:  This  activity  funds  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  fjiudity  of  people 
v,orl:ing  in  are:is  of  : icoholism.  Proiect 
'-trants  are  awarded  on  a  nenmatehing 
basis  with  the  grantee  being  required 
to  share  in  a  portion  of  the  project  costs. 
Fellawships  provide  stipends  to  individ- 
uals, based  upon  c>r])?rience. 

This  amerciment  v.nuld  remove  the  SI 
million  ;ncrea<-?  provided  over  tlie  budget 
request  for  1974  and  will  enable  training 
institutions  to  maintain  faculty  support 
at  a  level  comparable  to  1973. 
<c>  Co:Timunity  rroTarps: 
<li  Projects  ciants  and  contracts: 
Grants  support  community  prcrrams 
which  demonstrate  new  or  efficient 
methods  of  service  delivery  to  alcoholics. 
Stafang  grants  are  made  on  a  matching 
basis  and  .support  initial  staffing  costs. 
Grants  and  contracts  are  used  to  con- 
duct demonstr;ition  proiccts.  provid*^  co- 
operati'e  programs,  and  provide  educa- 
tion activities. 

<J|  Gran's  to  Siates:  Formula  grants 
are  allotted  to  States  on  the  bTsis  of 
their  rriatn-e  population,  financi-1  need, 
and  the  n^^ed  for  more  ef'ertivc  pro- 
grams. States  may  request  that  a  por- 
tion of  any  allotment  shall  be  used  to 
pay  some  cf  the  cost  of  the  .administra- 
tion of  the  State  alcoholism  programs. 


My  amendment  still  leaves  in  the  bill 
the  S65.322.000  tor  pro.)ec',.  grants  and 
cnntracls.  That  i.'i  better  than  a  S53  mi  - 
lion  increase  over  the  operating  level 
for  1973.  My  amendment  docs,  however, 
cu'.  $10  millioii  from  g-ants  to  the  States 
r.nd  as  a  ixs'alt  tliere  is  still  $30  millin, 
the  cuirenf  operating  level,  l.ft  in  the 
LU\  for  gianLs  to  t.ic  Stales. 
'  iI::iilinalio;i  ol  project  giants  and 
ior-iiula  grants: 

Project  grants  supported  by  this  ac- 
tikity  are  as  io'lows. 

Stafnng  grants  are  me.de  on  a  match- 
ing basis  and  sunport  a  poition  of  the 
imtial  costs  for  profes.^ionel  and  tech- 
nice.l  staff  in  facilities  for  the.pieven- 
lioii  and  trcetment  of  aicchchsm. 

Grant-  and  contracts  are  u-:d  to  con- 
duet  demonstration  and  evaluation  proj- 
ects; provide  programs  in  cooperation 
with  schools,  cjuils,  penal  institutions, 
and  other  iniblic  agencies;  and  jJioviue 
counseling  and  education  activities  en 
an  individual  or  community  basis. 

Fon.iuli  gra  Its— Funds  are  allotted 
to  States  on  the  b.tsis  of  their  relative 
prpulation.  financial  need.  f<nd  the  need 
lor  more  effective  prevention,  treatment. 
and  ichabiliiation  programs,  .^t  the  re- 
quest of  any  State,  a  portion  of  any  al- 
iotn-.ent  shall  be  r.vailable  to  pay  tome 
of  t'r.e  cost  of  the  arlmmistration  of  the 
Sta'e  aIcoh''iism  i^rograms.  Plans  sub- 
mitted bv  the  States  must  set  forth  a 
.'.urvcy  of  need  ior  the  prevention  and 
treatment  ol  alohol  abu.-^e,  including  an 
asse.  .-jnicnt  of  the  health  facilities 
needed  to  provide  services. 

HEALTH   .StEVICtS   PLANKING    AND  DEVtLCPMENT 

Filth,  Medical  facilities  construction: 

<a)  <3i  Outpatient  facihties;  t4»  Re- 
habilita'ion  lacilities;  i5)  Modeiniza- 
tien: 

Fonnula  grants,  m  tchcd  by  loc.d 
fur':s.  are  u>ed  lor  construction. 

Hiil-Burtvm— The  commitice  has  rec- 
ommended a  funding  level  in  1974  of 
S  197.200.000  foi-  all  fi\e  categories  cf 
Hill-Eurtcn  construction  assistance.  Tliis 
amendment  v.ould  reduce  tliat  allowance 
by  $C7.2  million,  to  a  level  of  SI  10  mil- 
h-n.  These  funds  would  authorize  ccn- 
.■tructiPU  in  tho  ai-eis  of  hospital  mcd- 
erni'ation  rehabilitation,  and  outpa- 
tient—a  mbulator>— care  facilities,  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  ha.s  revealed 
a  deciining  t'-cnd  in  national  hospital 
bed  occupancy  rates.  This  vacant  bed 
ca!'>e.'  ifv  contribut  s  to  tlie  cver-increas- 
mg  cavt  of  medical  care.  New  ha<:pital 
bed  c  iistruction  will  only  conr.Dound  this 
prc'rtn.  For  this  rer.son  I  am  proposing 
we  provide  for  the  modemization  of  ex- 
istine;  ho  pital  lacilities. 

As  for  outiaticntr— atnbulatcrv— care 
f.rcilities  coro-liuciion.  the  G.\0  in  a  ic- 
15ort  on  health  facility  cemstrucuon 
poialed  out  Uiat  nearly  one-fom-Lli  of 
the  patient  population  is  tiealcd  ;n  fa- 
cililiee,  v.hich  are  excessi'.e  to  their 
needs.  The  encouragement  of  constiuc- 
tion  ;n  the  ambulatory  care  laci'ity  area, 
whicn  may  be  more  appropriate  for  cer- 
tain iiatients.  provides  for  a  more  efS- 
cient  u.se  of  pre-ent  hipatiait  facilities 
with  resiiiting  coonnm.ics  to  a  commu- 
nity. 
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NATIONAL    INSriTriES    Of     HtALTH 
RtStARCH    GRANTS 


The  committee  has  proposed  $700,079,- 
000  for  research  grants  in  biomedical  re- 
search. The  propoi^ed  amendment  would 
allow  $641,480,000  for  research  grants, 
which  is  554,476,000  above  the  fiscal  year 
1973  operating  level  and  S58„598.000 
above  the  Pre.^idcnt's  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  level.  This  incica.se  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  Cump^ling  and  nc'v  research 
grants  at  their  1973  level. 

Tlie  President's  budget  propcsed  a  25 
percent  cut  in  the  new  research  grants 
awarded.  It  would  have  resulted  in  about 
900  new  research  grants  as  agamst  nearly 
1,300  awarded  in  1973.  My  amendment 
would  cut  back  below  what  the  commit- 
tee propo.-5ed,  but  it  would  still  provide  for 
nearly  1.300  new  Competing  Research 
Grants  in  fiscal  1974. 

REStAP.CH    IRAtNINO 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$180,292,000  for  biomedical  research 
training  Tlie  amendment  provides  SI53.- 
980,000  for  training,  which  is  84.138,000 
hi'-;her  than  the  fiscal  year  1273  operat- 
ing level  and  527. 986.000  higher  than  the 
fiscal  year  1974  President's  budget.  The 
amendment  will  restore  the  program  to 
the  1973  operating  level,  allowing  the 
.subcommittee  marlc-up  for  Cancer  and 
Heart  and  Lunu. 

CCNERAL    RESEARCH    SVPfijRT    (HANTS 

The  committee  has  propo.std  $55,000.- 
000  for  general  research  support  grants 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  The  amendment  rec- 
ommend, the  amount  of  $36,000,000. 
which  is  $10,000,000  above  the  fl.scal  year 
1973  operatmg  level  and  more  than  dou- 
ble the  fiscal  year  1974  President's  budget 
level— $17,000,000.  This  increase  will  re- 
store .^upiJort  to  aid  academic  and  other 
research  instituuons  in  meeting  direct 
costs  01  healtir  research. 

HEAr.TH    ^:ANHOV.'^R 

First.  Health  Professions  Support: 

•a I  Institution  A.stistanre:  'li  Capita- 
tion grants: 

Complex  formula  grants  based  on  class 
size,  total  enrollments,  and  number  of 
graduates  to  provide  Federal  .support  to 
the  educational  programs  of  the  health 
professions  schools. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
increase  of  $34,777,000  for  capitation  pay- 
ments to  schools  of  vetennaiy  medicine, 
oplometi-y.  pharm.acy,  and  podiatry.  The 
President's  budget  for  1974  requested  no 
funds  for  capitation  awards  to  these 
.schools  This  amendment  would  reduce 
by  one-haif  the  increa.se  over  the  budget 
proposal.  The  level  proposed  in  this 
amendment.  $17.4  million,  will  provide  a 
$4.7  miUion  increase  in  1974  over  the  1973 
President's  revLsed  budget. 
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U>  Special  pro.jects:  A  program  of  tar- 
geted activities,  utilizing  project  grants 
or  contracts,  which  include  support  for 
increasing  enrollments,  expanding  train- 
ing in  primary  care  and  family  medicine, 
and  increasing  admis.sion  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  women. 

A  S19  niiilion  increase  over  tlie  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  recommended  by  tlie 
committee  for  special  proiect,<  This 
amendment  will  reduce  this  increase  by 
nnc-half  to  a  level  in  1974  of  .543.5  mil- 
lion, whicli  IS  still  S9.1  million  over  1973. 
The  increase  in  1974  will  enable  the  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Manpower  to  make 
awards  in  such  activities  as  curriculum' 
shortening,  recruitment  of  minority  and 
low-mcome  individuals  into  the  health 
field,  and  the  development  of  primary 
care  training  ellorts. 

•  c  Construction  a.s.sistance: 
111  Grants:  A.ssistance  for  construc- 
tion of  teaching  and  research  facilities 
for  professional  health  personnel.  Forms 
of  a.ssistance  are  matching  grants,  inter- 
est subsidies  and  loan  guarantees,  avail- 
able only  to  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, allow  the  Government  to  provide 
a  loan  gunrantee  of  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  eligible  cost  of  construction  and  to 
pay  to  lending  institutions  amoimts  tliat 
would  reduce  the  interest  rate  paid  by 
the  school  up  to  3  percent. 

This  amendment  will  reduce  by  one- 
Iralf  $50  million,  the  amount  recommend- 
ed by  tlie  committee  for  new  construc- 
tion at  health  professions  schools.  In 
1973,  .SlOO  million  was  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  and  the  administration  has 
elected  not  to  obligate  the  funds.  Reduc- 
tion of  this  level  to  $50  million  in  1974 
will  enhance  the  po.^^sibiJity  of  acceptance 
by  the  administration  while  still  provid- 
ing adequate  funds  for  the  construction 
of  new  classrooms,  library  and  laboratory 
space  in  health  mani)ower  schools. 

It  is  cxijccted  that  priority  shall  be 
given  to  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
o|)tometry.  podiatry  and  pharmacy  which 
are  in  the  process  of  completing  facili- 
ties rebuildinc  programs  initiated 
through  Pedcral-State  matciiing  plans  to 
meet  critical  accreditation  requirements, 
(d'  Dental  Health  Activities:  This  ac- 
tivity funds  programs  to  increase  dental 
manpower  by  grants  to  20  schools,  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  quality  of  existing 
dental  services  and  delivery  systems,  and 
programs  to  reduce  the  need  for  dental 
services  through  the  broadest  possible  ap- 
plication of  dental  disease  prevention 
and  control  measures. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
increa.se  for  this  activity  over  the  1974 
budget  request  of  SI. 988. 000.  This  amend- 
ment would  elimiuate  the  increa.se.  The 
1973  operating  level  for  dental  health  is 
$12. 9  and  acceptance  of  the  buciget  re- 
quest level  in  1974  would  maintain  the 
program  at  this  level,  which  will  still  en- 
able imuro\ement  of  training  acti\ilies 
presently  siipi.ioited. 

'ci  Edurational  A.ssi.stance:  This  ac- 
tivity lunds  four  programs.  One,  giants 
to  public  or  private  non-profit  liospitals 
are  provided  to  develoij  training  pro- 
grams in  family  medicine.  Two,  health 
professions  teacher  training  grants  go  to 
health  professions  schools  to  strengthen 
teaching  skills.  Schools  arc  required  to 


use  at  least  75  percent  of  any  grant  for 
traineeships.  Three,  educational  grants 
and  contracts  go  to  support  health  pro- 
fessions schools  in  undertaking  special 
educational  research  projects.  Four,  di- 
rect operations  funds  go  to  provide  for 
staff  salaiics  and  activities  associated 
with  program  manajiOineiit  of  the  healUi 
inofessions  programs. 

Tills  amendment  will  eliminate  the  in- 
crea.-e  of  $4,320,000  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee   over    the    budget    request.    The 
budget  request  of  S5  million  is  sufficient 
to  continue  the  family  medicine  training 
activities.    Additional    funds    would    be 
available  for  such  demonstration  and  re- 
search pro,jects  that  are  now  adequately 
covered    by    the    educational    initiative 
awards.  The  educational  initiatives  pro- 
gram has  requested  and  the  committee 
has  alio\>ed  an  additional  $34  million  in 
1974   dVer  the    1973   operating  level,  to 
lund    programs    which    extend    health 
training  into  health  care  facilities,  pro- 
mot'  the  training  of  physician  assistance 
and   augment   the  recruitment   of   stu- 
dents from  rural  or  medically  shortage 
areas  into  health  careers. 
Second.  Nur.sing  Support: 
(CI    Construction,  a.ssistance:   Grants, 
loan  guarantees,  and  interest  subsidies 
programs  are  authorized  to  fund  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  and  rehabilita- 
tion   of    existing    facilities    of    nursing 
schools.  The  grants  are  on  a  matching 
basis.  The  Federal  Government  guaran- 
tees up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  pays  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments that  reduce  the  interest  rate  paid 
by  the  school  up  to  3  percent. 

The  committee  has  again  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $20  million 
for  nursing  .school  con.st ruction.  A  sim- 
ilar amotint  was  appropriated  in  1973. 
and  the  administration  chose  not  to  ob- 
ligate the  funds  and  has  requested  no 
funds  in  1974.  This  amendment  will  re- 
duce by  one-half,  $10  milUon.  the 
amotuit  available  in  1974,  while  still  pro- 
viding adequate  fimds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  classroom  space. 
Third.  Public  Health  Support: 
lai  Institutional  Assistance:  Providi*^ 
for  fof^mula  grant  awards  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  strengthening  graduate  or  .spe- 
cialixed  training  in  public  health.  Grants  . 
are  awarded  on  an  entitlement  basis  giv- 
ing primary  consideration  to  the  number 
of  Federal  si^onsored  students  attending 
each  school.  Tiie  project  awards  are 
awarded  competitively. 

'bi  Student  A.ssistance:  Trainee.siiij) 
grants  are  awarded  competitively  to  llu; 
in.stilulion  providing  the  training,  wiii) 
the  grantee  having  responsibility  for 
.selection  and  appointment  of  individual 
trainees.  The  $9,000,000  appropriated  for 
traineeships  in  1973  suijjiorted  approxi- 
mately 1.570  lonii-tcrm  and  5,400  shori- 
term  traineeships. 

<CJ  Direct  Operations:  Direct  opera- 
tions are  compri.sed  of  staff  activities 
through  uiiich  the  programs  of  institu- 
tional .support  and  student  a.ssistance  tor 
graduate  and  .specialized  training  are 
administered.  Staff  activities  emphasized 
curriculum  dcvelojiment  hi  health  serv- 
ices administration. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
funding  level  of  $22,231,000  in  1974  for 
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the  support  of  activities  in  public  health 
schools.  This  entire  amount  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  President's  budget.  w;hich 
proposed  ta  terminate  support.  This 
amendment  would  reduce  by  $6,660,000 
tiie  committee  allowance  which  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  maintain  these 
programs  at  the  1973  operating  level. 
Contrary  to  the  committee's  belief,  the 
Association  of  Schools  of  Pubhc  Health 
has  said  none  of  18  schools  intend  to 
close  as  a  result  of  Federal  budget  reduc- 
tions. A  majority  of  the  graduates  are 
employed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  thus  should  share  greatest  in 
j^  their  education. 

Fourth.  Allied  Health  Support: 

I  a)  Institutional  Assistance:  Special 
improvement  grants  were  awarded  to  al- 
lied health  training  centers  for  improve- 
ment in  their  functions.  These  were  also 
awarded  to  junior  colleges,  colleges,  and 
universities  on  a  competitive  project  basis 
for  curriculum  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  enrollment  capacity. 

(bi  Student  Assistance:  Traineeship 
grants  for  advanced  training  were 
awarded  to  support  students  in  allied 
health  disciplines.  The  grants  were 
awarded  comjjetitively  to  agencies  pro- 
viding the  training,  with  the  grantee  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  selection  of  trainees. 

<  c  1  Educational  Assistance :  Funds  un- 
der this  activity  support  recruitment  and 
development  contracts  which  tap  new  re- 
sources for  allied  health  manpower.  Con- 
tracts complement  the  grants  program 
of  the  Division  by  providing  support  for 
experimentation  and  innovation. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
increase  of  $38,705,000  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  allied  health  training  pro- 
grams. No  funds  were  requested  by  the 
administration  to  continue  support  of 
these  activities.  The  amendment  would 
reduce  the  allowance  by  $16  million, 
which  would  maintain  the  program  at 
-the  1973  operating  level  and  continue  the 
programs  presently  funded. 

EDr  CATION 
FLEMENTATty    AND   SECONDARY    EDCf  ATIoN 

First.  Aid  to  school  di-strict. 

(a)  Educationally  deprived  children: 
Grants  are  made  to  States  and  to  local 
school  districts  for  sei-vices  for  children 
from  low-income  families  and  for  hand- 
icapped, orphaned,  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. Special  incentive  grants  are  also 
made  to  States  and  districts  with  urban 
or  rural  areas  with  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  chiid'Tii  from  low-income 
areas.  The  basic  title  1  grant  to  school 
districts  i^;  comi.Mitcd  on  a  county  basis 
by  multi'-'lying  tlie  number  of  eligible 
children  by  one-half  the  State  or  na- 
tional per  Pimil  expenditure,  whichever 
is  hicher.  This  entitlement  is  then  pro- 
rated down  to  the  funds  available  and 
giants  arc  made  through  the  State. 

Title  I — The  amendment  provides 
$1.713  000  for  ESEA.  title  I.  an  increa.se 
of  $127,815,000  over  the  1973  operating 
level  of  ?:i5S5  185  000  and  a  decrease 
of  $97  million  from  the  committee  bill. 
The  amendment  would  allow  distribu- 
tion of  funds  ba.sed  on  the  1970  census 
data,  and  would  assure  that  no  State 
received  less  than  the  1972  level  of 
funding  for  that  State. 

Second.  Bilingual  education: 


This  is  a  discretionary  grant  program 
which  funds  comprehensive  curriculum 
reform  in  areas  of  high  concentrations 
of  non-English  speaking  children.  Ap- 
plications come  from  local  educational 
agencies  or  jointly  with  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

The  amendment  provides  $40  million, 
a  S5  million  increase  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  the  1973  level  and  a  $5  mil- 
lion decrease  from  the  committee  bill. 
The  budget  request  of  $35  million  was 
to  support  the  expansion  to  another 
grade  of  147  ongoing  projects  and  to 
fund  approximately  64  new  projects. 
The  increase  of  $5  million  provided  by 
this  amendment  would  allow  for  an- 
other 30  new  projects  or  a  total  of  94 
new  bilingual  education  projects  in 
1974. 

ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIO'iS  FOR  BILri''.mt  EO'jrSTION 
ACTIVITItS  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  FISCAL 
YEARS  197i.  1973,  AND  1974 


Fiscal  year — 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Elempntary  and 
secondary 
edric^lion: 
B  lingual  educ.1- 
ti^n(ESRA 
Vll>    ....    ... 

Follo.v  through. . 
Emergency  school 
a? distance. .. 
Edu'.jtioii  for  the 
handicapped: 
t.i'lv  education 
tor  haiidi- 
'  'Pped  chil- 
dren.  

Ten  her  educa- 
tion and  re- 
cruitment- 
lecruilment 
ind  in'ornu- 
tion 
Vucational  educa- 
tion  

/'iJuK  education: 
Granf;  to  States 
Si-'Ctial  protects. 
IiMthei  tra ig. 


533,732.218    $35,080,000    $35,000,000 
3.  332,  524       3,  332, 524       2, 369,  COO 

2  675,000      16  892  600      16,292  600 


717,  997 


20.817 
28,000,000 


93  892 


20  817 
30  000. 000 


86  629 


30, 000. 000 


12  800  000  12  800  000  12. 800.  COO 

1,87.:,  000  2.000.000  2,000,000 

750. 000  750, 000  750. 000 

83.902,556  100.969,833  99,298,229 


(a)  State  education  agencies  contribute  approximately 
53,5nO.''iOa  to  bilingual  (irojects  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

(h)  local  education  agencies  contribute  appiotimalely 
$7.C(W.000  10  bi'ingual  projects  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Note  Further  estimates  on  State  aiid/  local  s^pi.diiig  '■•n 
I    ingual  piograni^  are  not  auailable. 

HIOHER   EDUCATION 

Third.  Institutional  assistance: 

'CI  Language  training  and  area  stud- 
ies: Programs  funded  under  tliis  activity 
improve  the  educational  institutions  for 
research  and  training  in  international 
studies.-  Research  and  training  is  also 
supported  abroad. 

The  amendment  provides  $7,360,000 
for  foreign  language  and  area  studies,  a 
reduction  of  S5. 000.000  from  the  commit- 
tee bill.  The  amendment  would  continue 
the  Fulbright-Hayes  program  at  the 
current  operating  level  of  S  1.360.000  and 
provide  S6.000.000  for  activities  under 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  an  increase  of  $5,000,000  over 
the  current  spending  rate  for  that 
IMogram. 

The  amount  for  the  title  VI  ()ro;-iam 
would  be  .sufruicnt  to  continue  students 
presently  holding  language  and  area  UA- 
low.ships  and  meet  other  high  priorit.v 
needs  while  at  the  same  time  boi^inning 


the  pha.^:c-out  of  tho."=e  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram which  have  met  their  objeclnes. 

OCCUPATIONAL.  VOCATIONAL  A.ND  ADl  IT 
EDUCATION 

Fir.st.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational 
education: 

:  a  I  Basic  vocational  education  pro- 
grams: Authorizes  grants  to  assist  States 
in  maintaining.  impro\iiig  and  initiating 
vocational  education  programs.  Matcii- 
ing grants  are  made  to  the  States  on  a 
formula  basi.s  witli  40  jjercent  of  tiie 
State's  allotment  spent  for  these  pur- 
poses: first.  15  percent  for  tiie  di.■^advan- 
taged:  .second.  10  percent  for  handi- 
capped, and  tliird.  15  percent  lor 
post-secondary  progr^ams.  State-wide 
matching  is  required  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis. 

The  amendment  would  provide  a  total 
of  S476.341.000  for  ba^ic  grants,  a  $25.- 
514.000  mcrea.se  over  the  1974  budget  re- 
quest and  a  S25  million  decrease  from, 
tlie  com.mittee  bill.  The  amendment 
would  increase  basic  State  support  for 
vocational  education  by  approximately 
7  percent — an  increase  which  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  increasing  costs  as  well 
as  provide  some  program  expansion. 

MHRAP.V   RESOl-p.CtS 

First.  Public  libraries: 

'  a  '  Services — Grants  for  public  librar- 
ies— Funds  grants  to  States  to  improve 
and  extend  library  facilities  in  areas  with 
inadequate  ."service.  Grants  are  based  on 
a  formula  basis  with  the  Federal  share 
ranging  from  33  percent  to  66  percent 
and  States  must  match  in  proportion  to 
their  per  capita  income. 

Interlibrary  cooperation — Grants  are 
made  on  a  formula  basis  v.ith  the  Federal 
share  being  100  percent  in  funding  State'.- 
efforts  to  improve  cooperation  between 
libraries. 

'b'  Construction — This  activity  fund- 
support  for  construction  of  public  librar- 
ies. Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a  form- 
ula basis  with  the  Federal  share  rangir.t. 
from  33  to  66  percent  and  States  must 
match  in  proportion  to  their  per  capita 
income. 

Second.  School  library  re>ources : 

Grants  go  to  Srt»t£*A?r  procurement  of 
library  resotuces  for  use  by  public  an.d 
private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Grants  are  allocated  to  the 
States  on  a  formula  ba.sed  upon  tlic  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  State. 

Tiiird.  College  library  resources; 

'  a  '  College  library  resources — This 
authovi.'cs  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  acquisition  of  library  re- 
sources. Tliere  are  three  t.'.pes  of  grant'-: 
first,  basic  giaivU,  up  to  $5,000  which 
must  br  matched  ciollar  for  dollar:  scc'- 
ond.  .-upiilemental  grants  up  to  S20  per 
student  with  no  matching  required,  and 
third,  special  purpo.^o  grants  winch  mu.-t 
be  iniitchod  v  itli  SI  institution  money  for 
e\ery  S3  Federal  money. 

'b'  Librarian  training — This  activity 
funds  training  for  services  to  all  types 
of  libraries.  Not  lo.'.s  than  50  vvrccnt  o: 
the  fund-;  must  be  used  to  support  fel- 
low.-b.ips  and  traineeships.  Tliose  funds 
mu--i  be  used  to  support  fellowships  and 
tramce-liips.  Tiie.-e  liuids  all  go  t.i  li- 
bf.ir.\  organi/ations  and  ir..-titutio!is  oi 
liiuli-M-  education. 

■I.-'   Libi:i:'y  iic:nonsti'.iiii.'n — Tlii.s  >Cv- 
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tion  funds  grants  and  contracLs  to  insti- 
tutions of  liigher  education  and  other  or- 
gauizr.tions  to  Improve  libraries  or  im- 
prove training  in  librarianship.  Applica- 
tions are  submitted  by  individuals 
through  ilieir  respective  institutions.  OE 
reviews  the  applications  and  awards  tli" 
grants  in  mind  of  their  priorities.  Li  fis- 
cal 1973.  aboui  li  dcmon-traiioa  projects 
were  funded 

Fifth.  Undergraduate  instructional 
cfi'iipnieni: 

Grams  are  awarded  to  i.n.stitiuions  oi 
higher  education  to  fund  impro-.ement 
of  undergraduate  in,-t;nction.  Funds  are 
allotted  to  tlic  States  by  a  formula  based 
on  higher  education  eniollment  and  per 
capiia  iiicrnie.  State  coramis.'-ions  rank 
appliralion^  bv  the  institutions  and  rec- 
ommend the  Federal  share  which,  ex- 
cept In  hardship  cases,  may  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  total  project,  cost. 

The  amendment  provide^  .SI5tJ/;!70.000 
for  public  librarie :.  sciiooi  libraries,  col- 
lege hbrai.cs.  and  uj:dergraduate  in- 
struclionai  eouipraent.  an  increa.se  of 
nearly  $J0  milUoa  over  the  current  oper- 
ating level,  and  a  decrease  of  about  tlie 
same  amount  from  tlie  comnntiee  bill. 
Tlie  amendment  retains  support,  tliere- 
fore.  for  ail  Iibrarv  programs  at  a  higher 
le\e)  than  in  1973. 

son.iL   .\ND  p.Ei!\RnrTATr<iN-   .'^rr.vTcf s 
Grants  for  developmental  disabihli^.,. 
Funds  support  programs  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  the  developmentaily  disabled  in- 
cludm-;  the  mentally  retarded  the  cere- 
bral pal.ied,  and  the  epileptic.  Funds  sup- 
port:  Fir<:t.  formula  grant  programs  to 
States  for  services  and  construction  for 
the    develcpmontally    disabled;    tccond 
grants    for   opcr-itint;    facilities   for   de- 
vciop.mentallv   disabled   per.sons:    third 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions lor  iiospital  in-.ijrovemciu  of  State 
mental  retardation  facilitir-:  and  fourili 
projecrv  cf  national  .vgnificaice  which 
will  hrlp  the  dcvclcpmentaliy  disabled 

Thr:  amendment  would  nu^mtaiti  the 
Pre-;denf.>  bud;:t  fi-ure  cf  S2I.715  000 
wh:ch  i^  .?10  7.?.-,ooo  Ic.;.,  than  tiic  fif  ure 
rr'connr.nd-d  by  the  comminee  The 
States  currently  have  $20  million  in  un- 
exnrr.dei  fnrm'i'a  fund.; 

Mr  PERKINS.  Will  Uic  gentleman 
yie!d? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gcntle- 
nnn  from  K^nturky 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Tlie  gentleman's 
amendment  i.<^  .'•o  comprehensive  that  it 
IS  difficult  for  mc  to  follow  what  vou  cut 
from  the  E'cn;c-ntary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation .Af^i. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Ye.^.  The  item  that  the 
chairman  :>f  ih(,  Committee  on  Educa- 
t;on  and  Labor  inquiied  about  is  as  to 
what  my  amendment  cut  from  title  I  of 
E.SEA.  That  amount  is  ia7  million  from 
the  coiunnuee  Lill.  Bu*  we  retain  in  it 
tlir.t  pro-.i-o  uiuch  says  liiat  no  Stale 
should  be  gettuiy  le.so  ihan  wliat  they  rot 
111  ^♦72. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  -hold  ha-nile>.V 
prevision  would  slill  rernam  m  vour  bill. 
a.s;sumins  it  passes  the  Hou.  e? 

Mr.  MICHEL  That  is  true. 

Mr  PERKI.NS  And  what  is  the  amount 
you  cut  fnjm  tiip  Offi'-e  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity? 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  From  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Oportunity  we  cut  half  cf  the 
amount  for  Community  Action.  That  Is 
in  the  bill  at  a  level  of  $185  million.  My 
amendment  cuts  that  by  $92.5  million. 

My  rationale  is  simply  this.  Mr.  Chair- 
man; It  IS  my  information  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  O;iportunity  is  in  the 
proce.ss  of  pliasing  out  currently  certain 
pro'irams.  and  the  more  recent  figures 
indicate  to  us  that  with  the  canvover 
money  we  have  that  all  of  the  current 
CAP  at-'cncies,  and  those  scheduled  for 
phasinp  out.  there  will  be  enough  money 
by  the  end  of  November  to  carry  these 
others  a!on:r.  So.  rather  than  having  the 
full  amount  tliat  the  committee  recom- 
mended. I  say  let  as  cut  it  in  half,  and 
that  will  carry  us  through  May  of  next 
year. 

The  CH.AIRM.AN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUinoi.s  has  again  expired. 

I  On  reriuest  of  Mr.  Pfrkins.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Michel  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
IJropcsing  to  cut  S92.5  million  from  the 
CAP  agencies? 

Mr.  MICHEL   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  to  the  manpower 
programs,  how  much  is  the  gentleman 
proposing  cuttin?/.  and  specifically  what 
l)rograms  does  the  gentleman  propose  to 
cut? 

I  am  referring  to  the  training  pro- 
grams adraini.-tered  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  rciily  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  that  in  this  item 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  my  amendment  touches.  I 
believe  we  have  made  ourselves  clear 
with  re'-pect  to  the  OfTice  of  Economic 
Opportunitv,  there  is  no  manpower 
training  there.  But  I  repeat,  v.e  do  not 
touch  a  thins  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor in  mv  a!7ipndment.  We  have  already 
read  through  that  part  of  the  bill,  and 
there  were  no  amendments  offered 

xMr.  PERKINS,  So  $92  miUion  Is  what 
the  gentleman  proixjses  to  cut  from  CAP 
agencies? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  correct,  and  we 
are  leaving  in.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
amount  for  legal  .-services,  of  S71.70o!ooo- 
r/eneral  administration.  S20  million;  na- 
tional summer  youth  sports  progr;im.  .?3 
million;  ser.icr  ofiportunities  and  .'■erv- 
ices.  S4  million;  State  economic  oppor- 
tunity offices.  S6  million,  rnd  the  special 
impact  programs,  $39. 2  million;  and  gen- 
eral support.  Ail  that  is  left  lu  there. 

The  only  thmg  wo  do  in  the  a  mend - 
mcui  is  cut  it  by  one-half  so  as  to  L-ive 
a  little  bit  of  encoura-^.em'nt  to  those 
vlio  are  beinc;  phased  out.  and  to  rive  a 
.uoofi  bi;  of  encoura.;rement  to  those  com- 
munities that  have  already  started 
phasnr^  out. 

If  wf  put  all  of  the  moir  y  back  in. 
ih'ii  they  will  say.  shuck.s.  th-  y  ar-  not 
.serious,  so  why  should  we  back  off? 

I  think  th-'  j'.rritUman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  O'Bkie.n)  has  .several  of  those  in 
his  dLitrict  where  the  city  council  has 
met  and  they  are  all  .set  to  move  into 
the  pi0[;rain.  The  .same  Vniw;  is  true  in 
my   home   rornm'inity.   In    the   district 
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represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Shriver)  they  have  phased  out 
the  program.  All  we  do  is  support  what 
is  justifiable  to  continue  whr.t  they 
started  out  to  do.  and  we  still  fiiye  some 
money  to  ease  this  kind  of  problem 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim.e  of  the 
eentlcman  from  Illinois  has  aiain 
e.xpired. 

I  On  requen  of  Mr.  Fount.mn.  and  L.- 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Michel  wa.s 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  • 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
notice  under  '•mental  health"  you  have 
"general  mental  health."  and  then  .vou 
have  "t:  aininL'— maintain  faculty  sup- 
port; eliminate  incrca.sed  student  sup- 
port." and  then  you  have  the  figure  of 
S19.540.000. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  That  Ls  correct. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  "Would  the  gentleman 
explain  that  item? 

Mr.   MICHEL.   Would  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  repeat  his  question  •' 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Would  the  eentlcman 
explain  that  item. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  real  problem  here 
is  in  maintaining  the  faculty  support  so 
that  these  in.stitutions  will  be  able  to 
keep  \x\i  their  training  programs.  To  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  Federal  subsidy,  to  pro- 
vide  the    training   I   say   is   really   not 
needed  in  the.se  areas  as  far  a.s  contin- 
uing student  .support.  There  is  no  good 
rea.son  why  .someone  who  is  going  into 
these  fields  should  have  any  more  kind  ol 
an  advantage  than  my  four  kids,  one  oi 
whom  is  just  graduating,  in  college  to- 
day, when  they  are  not  going  into  the 
field  of  medicine,  but  into  some  other 
profe.ssion.  We  have  all  exi^erienocd  in- 
creases in   tuition  fees  because  of  our 
economic  conditions,  but  why  should  we 
provide  support  in  these  kinds  of  fields. 
)3sychiatry.    dentistry,    and    all    of    the 
others  with  good  end  of  the  road  that  is 
facin'.'  them  after  they  receive  this  train- 
ing. I  really  do  not  believe  that  they  de- 
.serve  that  kmd  of  a  Federal  subsidy  or 
support.  The  support  ought  to  come  to 
the  institutions,  subsidicis  for  the  faculty, 
and  not  for  someone  uho  winds  up  with 
a  high  d^'gree.  with  a  BOG  or  an  EOG. 
because  we  have  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram, the  direct  loan  program,  student.- 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  tho.se  pro- 
grams. And  that  figure  is  higher  this  year 
than  It  has  e\er  been  before. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  notice  under  •liealih 
manpower  '  there  is  listed  "construction/ 
one-half  of  the  increa.se  over  the  budget, 
and  there  is  Recommended  in  committee 
bill  SlOO  milhon.  Your  substitute  knock.s 
Oil!.  $30  millioi^  What  is  that  consfiur- 
tion? 

Mr.  MIOIEL.  We  liave  seven:!  veteri- 
nary schools  in  the  country,  and  there 
are  several  other.s,  but  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention v.ith  this  530  million  restored  or 
kept  in  tlic  bill,  where  we  have  not  spent 
a  dime,  frankly,  in  1973  and  it  is  just  a 
continuation,  that  certainly  we  have  an 
obligation  here  v.herc  we  began  tho.sc 
schools  to  follow  through  and  not  en- 
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gage  in  any  kind  of  thing  where  we  are 
going  to  cap  them  out,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

There  is  money  in  this  bill  to  continue 
tliose  that  are  under  way,  and  certainly 
a  little  bit  of  a  margin  here  to  start  up 
new  ones,  if  they  are  provided. 

Mr,  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas, 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man, does  this  pertain  to  veterinary 
schools  that  are  in  the  process  of  try- 
ing to  complete  facility  rebuilding  pro- 
grams initiated  through  Federal.  State 
matching  plans  to  meet  critical  accredi- 
tation requirements.  Several  \eterinary 
schools  including  Iowa  and  Kansas  are  in 
the  midst  of  planned  and  promised  by  the 
Federal  Government  building  programs. 
Does  this  pertain  to  those  schools? 
Mr:  MICHEL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  regard  to  the  question  posed  by  my 
colleague  from  Kansas.  I  should  al.so  like 
to  ask  my  friend  the  status  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Ames. 
Iowa,  in  this  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  is  one  to  which  I 
have  particular  reference.  Of  course,  that 
veterinary  school  is  the  one  that  is  far- 
thest along  in  the  country,  and  with  S50 
million  in  the  bill,  there  is  just  no  reason 
under  the  .sun  why  we  .should  not  con- 
tinue with  the  construction  of  that  par- 
ticular school. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  The  problem  is  that  we 
have  completed  phase  1.  We  are  now  liv- 
ing with  a  half  constructed  building.  We 
liavj  Qbligated  ourselves  to  students  from 
North  Dakota.  Nebra.ska,  South  Dakota, 
?  and  about  two  or  three  other  States.  I 
appreciate  the  statement  made  by  the 
.t;entleman  that  this  facility  will  be  com- 
pleted so  tiiat  we  can  finish  construction 
and  take  these  students  on  board. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's bringing  up  that  matter,  becau.se 
m  my  own  mind  our  administration,  I 
think,  is  wrong  in  that  regard.  A  .school 
like  that  that  has  students  from  a  num- 
ber of  States  is  a  national  resource,  and 
we  cannot  be  relying  solely  on  the  State 
of  Iowa  to  support  the  Veterinary  School 
of  Iowa,  when  the  v.hole  Midwest  is 
sending  students  to  that  particular 
school.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to 
the  five  schools  of  podiatry.  We  have  one 
in  Chica,?o.  one  in  Cleveland,  and  on  the 
v.est  coast.  Those  States  where  those 
five  happen  to  be-ought  not  to  have  the 
full  responsibility  of  supporting  those 
schools.  It  is  a  national  resource,  and  we 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  the  Federal 
money  going  to  tho.se. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fientleman  yield?        ^ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ,  I  listened  v,  iih  interest 
to  the  explanation  of  the  gentleman.  If 
I  understand  your  explanation  correctl.v, 
.vou  point  out  that  your  revised  biU  in 


each  instance — exceeds  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  spent  during  fiscal  1973. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Is  this  correct? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  By  operating  level  the 
gentleman  does  not  mean  the  amount 
of  money  that  was  allowed  under  the 
continuing  u solution;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  liave  a  varying  de- 
'  gree  there,  depending  upon  how  the  res- 
olution is  interpreted. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Permit  me  to  give  the 
gentleman  an  example.  Under  nursing 
support,  construction  grants,  there  was 
S20  million  allowed. 

"Mr.  MICHEL.  In  1972, 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  In  1973  under  tiie  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Tlie  President  spent  none  of  the  money 
appropriated  lor  the  construction  of 
nursing  schools.  The  funds  appropriated 
were  impounded. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  of  that  S19.5  million  we  appro- 
priated in  1972.  we  only  obligated  in  1972 
SI  1.8  million.  We  carried  forward  into 
197;i  810,763.000  and  obligated  in  fiscal 
1973  SIO.020,000.  Bv  my  last  count,  that 
still  gives  us  a  little  carryover  in  1974 
of  $47,000.  and  with  the  SIO  million  I 
ha\e  got  in  here,  we  have  got  a  grand 
total  of  $700,000  more  in  1974  than  1973. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg 
to  disagree  with  my  colleague.  I  called 
the  Department  this  morning. 

I  waf  advi>ed  that  of  the  SI 9.5  million 
tliut  was  aiipi'opriated  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  all  of  this  money  was  spent,  the 
320  million  allowed  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
wliich  was  a  part  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution was  impounded. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
interpretation  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  construction 
funds  is  somewhat  in  error  because  they 
could  take  the  lower  of  the  figures,  and 
there  was  only  a  lower  figure  carried 
forward  rather  than  the  higher  figure  the 
gentleman  referred  to. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  The  President  would 
not  release  the  money.  It  has  not  been 
available. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  has  been  part  of 
t!:e  ha=s!e 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gcn- 
tlemui  from  Illinois  has  exjured. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Skubitz.  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Michel  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  If  the  gentleman  v. ill 
yield,  the  position  tlie  Department  now 
iinds  Itself  in  is  that  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  41  i)rojects  that  have  been 
approved  and  seeking  money  to  carry  out 
this  particulir  pro.cram  have  been 
standing  in  line.  The  Department  has 
refu.sed  to  consider  all  other  applica- 
tions. The  $20  million  that  has  been  im- 
pounded and  the  $20  million  the  commit- 
tee placed  in  this  bill,  if  allowed,  will 
take  care  oi  all  the  41  pro.iects  as  ap- 
proved. 

I  shall  offer  an  amcr.riinciu  to  (he 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  .s;entleman 
He  has  a  i)articular  problem  w  here  one  of 


his  hospitals  decided  to  do  away  with 
their  school  and  they  are  in  a  situation 
of  currently  operating  in  a  rented  old 
building  of  some  kind.  In  that  case  .some 
sort  of  construction  allotment  would  be 
justified.  I  ha\e  a  situation  where  tlrree 
hospitals  in  a  block  all  share  a  nursing 
facility.  Of  course  every  commimity  is 
not  that  forltuiate.  That  will  vary 
throughout  the  country,  but  I  tried  to 
do  my  best  with  eveiybody.  as  I  said. 
taking  a  part  of  the  cut.  and  I  tried  to 
put  togetiier  a  package  of  S631  million  ot 
reduction  from  this  bill,  cutting  the  in- 
crease in  the  budget  roughlv  in  half. 
.  Ml.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
^^^cnileman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
!rom  OIno, 

Mr,  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's package  to  which  he  makes  ref- 
erence has  to  do  as  I  understand  it  with 
26  programs. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Twonty-.-ix  items  in  the 
bill. 

Mr,  DEVINE,  And  that  is  out  of  how 

>h-,  MICHEL.  Out  of  some  307. 

?.Ir.  DEVINE,  It  is  .last  a  small  per- 
centage ol  the  programs.  And  the  oiliers 
aie  left  untouclied? 

Mr,  MICHEL,  Yes. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  And  m  tiie  ^nt  we 
adoiJt  the  amendment  offered  by  tiie 
genikman  from  Illinois  and  these  Une 
items  are  reduced  in  the  amount  sug- 
gested, the  bill  then  will  be  over  a  lis^U 
billion  dollars  over  the  budget?  \ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  We  will  take  sesT 
million  and  subtract  it  from  the  SI. 2  bil- 
iirn  over  the  budget,  and  what  in  effect 
we  are  doing  is  cutting  the  increase  in  the 
budiiet  in  half. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  tliink  the  gentleman's 
ap:3roach  is  logical. 

I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

.\MINDMENT     OFfFnFH     BY     MR.     CONTE     TO    inT. 
.^MK.NDMrNT    OFFFRED    BV    MR      MICH.-L 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Cl:i"k  read  as  follows: 

Aii-.e:idineut  olTcred  bv  Mr  Co.vte  to  the 
amendment  c>!Terpd  by  Mr  Michfl:  ?iX  the 
pnrt  of  ib.e  first  sentence,  after  "Drug  .^btise 
Olli  e  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  iPL 
'.12-255  I.',  strike  out  •$725.31 1  000  '  and  il.se't 
in  lieu  iliereol  ■■*745,851,000". 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  the  main  amendment 
would  have  th.e  effect  of  restoring  $19  54 
million  for  general  mental  liealth  train- 
ing proi-rams  and  SI  million  for  alco- 
holism training  programs,  leaving  the  ip- 
IKopriation  for  those  i>roerams  at  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  .Appropria- 
tions Committee,  an  amount  less  than 
was  spent  on  them  m  1972.  the  last  year 
for  wl-.ich  ve  had  an  enacted  appropri.i- 
lion. 

I  rc(ocni,-e  the  absolute  necessity  cf 
reriucinr;  the  recommended  Labor-HEW 
ajipropriation  to  a  level  that  will  .tive  us 
a  bill  that  can  be  enacted  into  law.  I  am 
coing  to  supjiort  reductions  in  the  level  of 
funding  this  year  for  several  programs 
which  I  think  could  actually  use  more 
money  tiian  was  recommended, 
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Hov  ever,  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
."•iipport  for  training;  programs  in  all  fields 
txcept  drug  abiL^e,  cancer,  and  heart  di.s- 
ea.se,  the  main  amendment  does  .some- 
thins  quite  difTerent.  It  retum.s  tho.se 
irograms  to  a  pha.se-out  status.  True, 
y^me  of  the  increase  included  in  the  bill 
n^main.s — tor  tran.sitional  .sui^port  to  in- 
."-ri'ution.  But  no  support  for  new  .stu- 
dent, or  trainee,  .stipfi'.ri.s  would  be 
.  .■•:'ab!o. 

The  doci'-ion  to  pha--r'  nut  tr.'.ininR 
prn3ri""n.^  was  made  bv  'h?  PvernUve 
brj'T-.ch  nlonp,  and  carried  torn-ard  in  197.3 
in  Xhe  absence  of  an  enacted  appropria- 
tion bill.  Not  only  has  the  Ccnirre-s  not 
f  nr..urr''d  in  thi.';  decision,  it  has  strongly 
oppo.sed  it.  It  is  a  decision  with-  which  I 
ytrongl.v  di;:a!4ree. 

I  will  later  intvoduce  a  separatf" 
amendment  relatin-r  to  the  training  pro- 
traT.s  of  the  Na;ional  Institutes  of 
Health.  Thi,  amendment,  and  mv  re- 
maining conlmcnt.^.  at)plv  to  the  general 
inrnt;d  l;eihh  and  alcohoii-m  tr.iimng 
jirograms  of  the  National  In.stiJute  of 
Mental  Hc.~lth — training  for  researchers 
an.d  for  social  workers,  p.sychiatric 
ni::-se.s.  ;.svchologists.  psvchiatrists.  hos- 
pital staff,  and  alcohoii.sm  prevention 
a.iid  trentn-.e;U  jjcr.-^onne!. 

At  aijpropriation  hearing.s.  the  admin- 
istration testified  that  the  inciden.-e  of 
mcni.\l  illness  is  increasing.  Twenty  mil- 
lion i;erson.^  in  this  ccuntry  .'^utler  from 
:  o:r.e  form  of  mental  illness.  We  have 
made  ti'emeudo-js  progre  .^,  particularly 
in  movin/  mental  patients  from  crowd- 
ed, custodial  institutions  to  community 
care.  But  we  have  a  long  wav  to  go.  We 
have  onlv  a  third,  or  less,  of  the  Ccm- 
munuy  Mental  Health  Centers  needed 
to  pio'.ide  nationv.ide  service.  We  are 
far  from  under- '.anduig  the  causes  of 
men'.'l  iHnf>.-;. 

.Alcohnli-m  is  our  No.  1  diug  prob- 
lem. There  are  9  million  alcoholics 
or  alcohol  abn>er.;  m  tins  ccuntry.  Alco- 
Jiolisni  plays  a  ma.ior  role  m  half  of  our 
highway  fatalities,  with  an  even  higher 
rate  among  young  people.  It  costs  our 
ceonomy  an  estimated  315  billion  a  year. 
The  cc=t  in  human  misery  is  incalcu- 
lable. Alcoholism  among  joung  jicople  is 
ri.->ing  at  a  distressing  rate.  Yet,  while 
training  programs  in  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion ru-e  budgeted  at  SIO.ISJ  million,  and 
would  not  be  reduced  by  tire  main 
i^mer.dm-^nt.  training  programs  in  alco- 
holism— tlie  major  drug  ijroblem — were 
bud  :cted  at  .S3. 763  million.  My  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  latter  to  the  Ap- 
propriation Commitue  s  $4.7GJ  million 
level. 

We  have  no  .surplus  of  manpower  in 
these  fields.  The  latest  data  available  to 
the  NIMH  .-how  close  to  9.000  unfilled, 
bucUetcd  position-,  in  mental  health 
irei^tment  iiisiiluiioas"  alone.  The  ad- 
mini.>tration  testified  thi.s  year  that 
"Ijrosre.-s  a;;;unst  alcoholism  jjroblcins  to 
da;e  ha.:,  been  hampered  by  the  small 
number  of  expeit  and  knowlodgealile 
people  working  in   Ihi.,  health  area." 

Trainmg  program.s  do  need  a  good 
hard  congressional  look  to  see  if  the 
goals  we  set  for  them  are  still  valid,  if 
training  ls  effective,  how  tiio.sc  who  have 
hiid    triuiiine    support    aro    u.sing    that 


training.  Bui  there  is  no  .iti.stification  at  Robison  of  New  York  for  the  amendment 
all  for  phasing  out  programs  in  areas  offered  by  Mr.  Michf.l:  Oq  page  7,  strike  out 
while  the  nerd  is  .so  great. 

We  have  been  told  it  is  Inequitable 
to  support  training  only  in  .selected 
fields.  This  is  misplaced  rea.soning.  It  is 
not  inequit-able  to  help  train  personnel 
need'd  for  the  general  welfare  It  is  in- 
equitable not  to  train   those  who  will 


help   relieve   the  cost  and  .suffering  of 
mental  illness  and  alcoholism. 

-Alternative  sources  of  r-tipport  for 
tiir.se  .voting  people  are  either  not  avail- 
I'ble  or  are  inadequate.  Research  train- 
ing is  at  the  graduate  level,  for  whii-h 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants 
are  not  available.  Total  dependence  on 
loans  place-  a  la'-^e  burden  on  students 
undeigoin,'^  long  and  expensive  training 
and  can  only  l;:ad  to  their  turr.ing  to 
other  f  elds  or  to  private  practice  to  pay 
olT  the  costs  of  tlieir  education. 

Graduate  trainees  in  the  mental 
liealih  re.scarch  disciplines  come  from 
families  with  modes^  incomes — a  med- 
ian of  SIO.OOO-SIS.OOO,  Fortv  percent  al- 
ready owe  money  at  the  end  of  their 
undergraduate  work.  Boirov.ing  for 
:i  to  6  more  years  of  graduate  work  will 
■eave  them  seriously  in  debt,  while  as 
researchers  they  can  look  forward  to  a 
median  income  of  .S  16.500.  les.s  than  half 
that  of  the  individual  in  private  practice. 
Social  wo'-kcrs  and  niu-ses  generally 
come  from  families  of  even  more  modest 
means.  Fifty  percent  of  nursing  stu- 
dcnt.';  come  from  families  earning  less 
■  than  $10  000  a  year.  While  their  train- 
ing is  not  as  long,  they  look  forward 
to  lowpf  earning  power  too.  P.sychia- 
tri^t.i  who  stav  in  academic  resoarclv  or 
work  in  salaried  positions  in  public  in- 
.stitttlions.  fufc  a  large  differential  from 
what  they  could  earn  in  iirivate  practice!- 
Eliminating  future  student  support 
can  onlv  mean  a  greater  shortage  of  the 
professionals  we  need  to  make  services 
available  to  those  who  reed  them  and 
to  continue  the  research  that  will  help 
as  improve  treatment  and  understand 
the  causes  of  mental  illness  and  al- 
coholism. That  is  why  I  am  projio.=  ing 
an  amendment,  that  would  restore  S19.54 
million  to  ge:^-lal  mental  health  train- 
ing programs  and  SI  million  to  those  in 
alcolioiism. 

srBSTircm:       .AMENDMtNr       onFKKD       BY       MR 

ronisoN    r  new  voiik  for  the  amendment 

OfF:  HtD  BY    MR.  MIt  HF.I, 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment.  The 
emer.dment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sub.sti- 
tute  for  the  pending  Michel  amendment. 
It  dres  not  chanuc  the  Michel  amend- 
ment except  insofar  as  it  alters  certalp. 
dollar  amounts  .-^tated  therein  under  the 
educational  portion  thereof,  and  inso- 
far as  it  chTiip.es  certain  dollar  amounts 
undrr  the  Office  of  Economic  Opi?ortu- 
nitv  portion  thereof,  and.  finally,  insofar 
as  it  addres.ses  itself  to  the  "hold-hanr- 
less  '  provision  of  the  committee  bill,  re- 
ferring to  the  allocation  of  title  I  ESEA 
money. 

The  CH.MRMAN  Tiie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment,  and  then  the  gen- 
tlemnn  v.ill  he  recognized  to  explain  it. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folloivs: 

Siib.stit'ite     .imeiiclmcnt     orferect     bv     :,Ir. 


lines  16  t-Vjrouu-'n  24  aiul  oa  iiagc  8,  Imes  1 
;uid  2  and  subsntuie  in  lieu  Uiereol  the  fol- 
lowing: 

For  cirrying  out  the  P-nbUc  Health  .Scrvirc 
Act  with  respect,  to  rr.er.tp!  health  nnO 
ex'opt  ;<s  otherwise  provided,  the  Com- 
munity Metical  Health  Centers  Aci  {■i.> 
U.S.C.  2':81.  CI  Fpq.),  liie  Cotiiprehensive 
.'Vlcohol  Abiue  ai;d  Alclioluim  Preveniioii. 
Treat ni'.Mit.  and  Rchabilii.utio-.i  Acl  of  IGVij 
(PiibKc  Law  91-G16),  U.e  Narcotic  Addiii 
}^eh;^bi;it,iii'in  Ac  of  IIJCG  (P.L.  80-7031.  .md 
the  Drn^  .'\b;i.-.e  OiTi^o  and  Tren.jnent  Act  o." 
nT"?    (PL.   92-2,35  i.   $7_'.i.3i  1 .000. 

T.-i  carry  out  titips  VI  and  IX,  sections  314 
lai  Ihniunh  3I4ic).  and  e.\jept  a.s  otherwise 
i:rovRled.  .secuojis  301.  ;i04,  311.  402(al(7). 
40:Jia)il(  and  4o.jia)  of  the  PuLlic  He.ilih 
Service  Act;  .$30l.::20.0(/C  of  which  .$110,000.- 
000  she.U  b-2  availii'olc  nn-il  .Ju;io  3'),  iri7G  for 
nr.Tn'5  pnr.<:'irin-.  to  .section  601  of  1  ne  Piiblii- 
Ifeo'th  ."Services  Act  for  the  rn':striu'iion  or 
laoflernlzation  of  medical  facilities. 

For  c>;pen.ses  necessary  to  carry  out  tiilt- 
IV,  part  A.  of  the-  Public  Health  Service  Act 
^-jl^).|>4o.oo(), 

For  expenses  not  otherwfas   provided   fur. 
r.n.css  .rv  to  carry  out  title  rv.  part  B.  anrl 
title   XI   of   the   Public   Health   Service   Ac 
f27R.41.S,0OO. 

For  expense'-,  not  othrr,'.  i.se  provided  for. 
to  carry  out  title  IV,  port  C.  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  .540,227.000. 

For  e.vpen.ics  nece.~.;iary  to  carry  out  title 
IV.  par^  D,  of  the  Pubhc  Iltalih  Service  Ac; 
Willi  re.'-pect,  to  arthiiiid,  r^.cumat;.•^nl,  meta- 
bolic diseases,  ai.d  di^csii', c  diiaa,i..',s,  $15.5.- 
18  J. 001. 

For  expenses  n.''pf---?ary  to  carrv  out,  to  th" 
crtent  not  otlierwise  provided,  title  IV.  par: 
O  of  the  Public  Health  S'^rvice  Act  with  rc- 
.spect.  to  r.eurolojy  and  .stroke.  $108,50,t,OOO. 

For  eypcnics.  not,  clh'.i'ui.-,^  provided   lor. : 
to  carry  out  lille  IV.  pan  D  of  the  Public 
Me, .nil   Service    Act   with    re-petL   to   ailert,. 
ill  tl  infectious  di^caic.-.,  5107.111.000. 

Fur  cxpen.ses.  not  oth-rv  ir'  prnvirlpd  for 
rcces'arjf  to  carry  out  title  IV.  part  E,  of  rhe 
Pnbli.;  Health  .Service  .Act  with  respect,  to 
general  medical  sciences,  inciudiiitc  erants  oi 
therapeutic  and  chemical  substances  lor 
dcntoiuiraticns  and  res£:ircu.  41,52,623,000, 

To  cany  out,  except  as  oUierv.i.-e  provided, 
'itle  IV,  part  E  and  title  X  oi  the  Public 
Hcaltli  Service  Act  with  respect  to  child 
health  .and  httni.Tn  devetoprrent.  «!!P002000 

F.jr  c-\p^ns''s  necessary  to  CTrry  nut  title. 
IV,  part  P.  of  the  pttblic  H'-a!th  Service  Act^ 
with  respect  to  e\e  di.-:rf;'..sc.s  and  vtsml  dis- 
orders, $3:j,94:i,ooo. 

To  carry  out.  e.xc<p',  a,--  (it;!er\v..-ie  provided. 
sectioi..i  .101  and  311  oi  the  Publie  HeitUh 
Service  Act.  wi'h  respect  to  cavironmcnta'. 
hfralih  .srienccs.  527,1,54.000, 

To  carry  o-at.  except  as  otherwise  provided. 
.section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Ac; 
Willi  respect  to  the  .support  of  cUrlcal  re- 
search centcr.s,  laboratory  animal  facilities, 
other  reaertrch  resources  and  general  n-.Tsarch 
.-.iipport  tl-r.-.nts,  »1 10.871  000:  Proridid.  That 
Lore  of  thoae  fund.i  .shall  be  u:xd  lo  pay  re- 
cipient.; of  the  general  re.searcJi  buppor'' 
£;rant.-j  proi^rams  any  amo'iiU  for  ii'dirrct  c- 
ppn'-e:?  in  (•oiiio''ti."in  witli  such  cratits. 

Fr.f  the  .Joiin  P.  Forfar' y  Internntionnl  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Sttidv  in  the  Health  Sci- 
ences, .?4,319O0O,  of  wfich  not  to  exceed 
s,jOO,Oi)0  shall  be  r^valIab^<^  for  payn-.ent  to 
the  Gori;a^  Memorial  Institute  for  mainte- 
n.ance  and  opera' ;>in  f.f  the  Gorgas  Memo-  ■ 
rial  Laboiatory, 

To  carry  otit,  to  the  extent  n(,r  otherwise 
pifAided.  .--ections  301.  3'.i(;,  3().J,  311,  and  422 
witii  respect  to  training  grant.s,  title  VII, 
an<l  title  VITI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
•\ct.  .$590,984,000,  of  which  .«2. 000,000  .shall  b.' 
Mvailablf    f'lr   loan    ptiarantecs   and   iriteresr 
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subsidies  under  part  B  of  title  VII  and  part 
A  of  title  VIII,  i.jU,OjO,000  ihall  bo  lor  grants 
for  con.itriicliou  ef  faciiities  (including  $10,- 
000,000  for  dental  teaching  laciliites)  under 
part  B  of  title  VIT.  and  $10,000,000  .^hall  be 
for  ctrant.^  for  construction  of  facilities  un- 
der part  A  of  title  \TII:  Prr,vided.  That  the 
f-.nds  apprjpilaed  u'lder  pa.t  B  of  title 
VII  and  part  A  of  title  VIII  shall  remain 
availab:o  until  c.'-ipciided. 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  oihcr- 
Wi.se  pr,.vidcd.  t-Uo  I  (.jl,732,000,000) .  ti- 
tle III  (Si46.,I!r?.000)  title  V,  parts  A  and  C 
(.S38,000  0ri0i ,  and  tit'e  VII  of  the  EHemcu- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  title  IIl-A 
(S2. 000,000)  of  the  N.itional  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  and  section  222, (a!  i'/)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
•$2,OJ3,39:i,00'J:  Provulcd,  That  the  ag^re^ate 
amounts  made  available  to  each  Stale  under 
title  I-A  for  grfinis  to  local  edacaiion  agen- 
ri'..s  v.ithin  that  State  shall  not  he  less  than 
80  percent  of  such  amounts  as  were  made 
available  for  that  p,irpo-e  for  fi.-.cal  yc^r 
1972:  Provided  further.  That  the  require- 
ments ol  .ei-tion  a07(e)  of  Public  La.v  89-10, 
as  amended,  shall  be  .-ati.-,hed  when  the  com- 
bined fi.scal  elfi>rt  of  the  local  education 
agency  and  the  St.ite  ftir  the  precedini'  fi..fal 
year  wa.s  not  less  than  such  combined  fis- 
cal cSort  in  the  second  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  n^t  other- 
wise provided,  section  102(b)  (.$20,000,000), 
parts  H  and  C  (iJ411',G82,0u0) ,  D,  P  ($25,623,- 
000 1,  G  i$19,5e0,0ij0i.  H  ( .iG,0(;u,Oi)0) ,  and  I 
of  the  V'oeati  nal  Lducaticn  Act  of  19U3,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  :2}1-139I),  luid  the  Adult 
nducution  Act  of  1966  (20  U  S.C.  ch.  30) 
I?*)]. 300,000).  $575.f;41.000  iiicluduig  $16.- 
000,000  for  exemplary  programs  under  part 
U  of  said  irif;3  An.  of  uliich  oO  p.-r  cennim 
shall  remain  a'ailable  until  e\pen(!ed  and 
50  per  centtim  shall  remain  available 
ihrouKh  June  30.  1975.  and  not  to  exc?cd 
.$18,000,000  for  re^earcli  and  training  under 
part  C  of  said  1963  Acl:  Provided.  That 
grants  to  each  State  under  the  Aduft  Edu- 
catioti  Act  siiall  not  be  less  than  ^irants  made 
to  sucli  State  agencies  in  fl  cal  year  1972. 

For  carrtmg  ou',  lo  the  extent  not  o'her- 
wise  pro\ided,  titles  I,  III.  IV,  .section  745 
of  title  VII.  parts  B  and  D  of  title  IX,  and 
section  1203  of  tlte  Higher  EducaU.  n  Act, 
as  amended,  the  Emer.-'cnry  Insured  Student 
Loan  Act  r.f  1909.  as  amended,  section  207 
and  title  VI  of  the  National  Defen'-e  Educa- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  the  Mutual  Ediir;i- 
tional  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935.  as 
amended  (7  U,S  C.  329),  section  421  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  a'ld  Public 
Law  92  506  of  October  19.  1972,  $1,800,664,000, 
of  which  amounts  reallotted  for  work-s'udy 
shall  remain  available  through  June  30,  197,5, 
S25  000.000  shall  be  for  vetera;is  cost-of- 
instractinn  payments  to  in.tilutions  of 
hi.cher  education,  and  $440,500,000  shall  be 
for  basic  opportunity  grants  i  including  not 
to  exceed  $11,500,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses), ol  which  $429.0)0,000  linUl  remain 
available  through  Jure  30,  1976,  ni.d  the 
following  amounts  shall  remain  availnblc 
until  exper.dcd:  $310,000,000  for  su'>sidips  on 
guaranteed  student  loans  and  $31,425,000 
for  animal  interest  grants  for  subsidized 
construction  loans.  For  carrying  out,  lo  ihe 
extent  not  otherwioe  pro'.ided,  titles  I  ($38,- 
239,000),  II,  and  III  ($2,730,000)  of  the  Ll- 
br;iry  Services  and  Construction  Act  (20 
use.  ch.  16):  title  II  ($90,000,000)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 
and  title  II  (except  seciion  2.31)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act:  $154,310,000, 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wuse  provided,  title  VIII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Ac.  section  504 
($300  0001,  parts  B-1  ($37,500,000),  D  ($13.- 
660,000),  E  ($2,100,000),  and  F  ($6,900,000) 
of   the   Education   Professions   Development 


Act,  part  IV  of  title  III  of  tlie  Conimunica- 
tions  Acl  of  1934,  the  Cooperative  ilejearch 
Act  (except  section  4),  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
c.-itioTi  Act  of  1970.  and  the  Environmental 
Education  A(t,  $135,110,000  of  v.-hich  $13,- 
000  000  shall  be  for  edu'-alional  broadcasting 
facilities  and  shall  remain  available  until 
cv'jcnded. 

For  carrv ing  out  section  405  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisionii  Act,  and  for  the 
necessary  cxpcitsos  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Educatioit,  lncli!di:;y  rental  of  conference 
rooms  in  the  Di'^trict  of  Columbia.  ?127.- 
67!  ,000. 

For  canving  on',  except  as  othcrnise  pro- 
vided, sections  301  and  303  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  parts  B,  C.  and  D  of 
the  Developmental  Di.-,abiluies  Services  and 
Fa'.Ultics  Cor.struction  Act,  titles  III,  IV.  V, 
VTI,  and  VIII  of  the  O'.der  Americans  Act 
of  IfGS,  tl;e  Juvenile  Delinquency  I'reven- 
tion  Act,  sections  426.  707,  11 10,  and  1115 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  Inter- 
national Healtli  Rc-icarch  .Act  of  1960,  $280,- 
932,000;  of  which  $21,715,000  shall  be  lor 
grants  under  pari  C  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Ccii.itruc- 
I'on  Act,  to  remain  a\ail,ib:e  until  June  30, 
1976.  except  that  grants  made  from  the.se 
funds  after  June  30,  1974.  will  be  for  con- 
struction only  as  specified  in  .section  132(a) 
(3)  of  such  Act:  and  $4,250,000  slinll  be  tor 
grants  under  part  B  of  the  Developmenial 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act,  lo  remain  availaino  until  expended: 
Proiiucd.  That  (here  may  be  tiansferrfd  lo 
this  appropriation  from  the  appropriation 
"Mental  Health"  an  amriunt  not  lo  exceed 
the  stun  of  ihc  ullutment  adjustment  made 
bv  the  Secretary  pur.suanl  to  sectl,-vn  202' c) 
of  the  Communitv  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act. 

For  expenses  necessary  lo  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (Public  Law  88^52,  approved 
August  20.  19G4).  as  ame:,ded,  $241,300  000 
plus  reimbursements'  Pronrfcd,  That  this 
appr.ipriation  .shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase and  hire  of  pas.senper  motor  vehicles, 
and  for  the  construction,  alteration,  and 
repair  of  buildings  and  other  facilities,  a^^ 
authorized  by  section  602  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964:  Provided  turilier. 
That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  any 
grant  until  the  Director  has  determined  that 
the  grantee  is  c;ualilied  to  administer  the 
fun;U  and  programs  involved  in  the  piopo.-ed 
grant:  Provided  further.  That  all  grant  agree- 
ments shall  provide  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Oili.e  shall  have  acce>s  t<j  the 
records  of  the  gran.ee  which  bear  exclu- 
sively upot-i    he  Federal  grant. 

Mr,  ROBISOxN  Of  New  York  (riurniR 
the  readinji) ,  Mr.  Ch;iirman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
sub.■^titute  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recop.d. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ncvv 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBI.SON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ai)ijlaud  what  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Micued  is  attemiitmg 
to  do  with  his  p.icka;e  amendment.  The 
committee  bill  as  it  sl.tnds  seems  rerUiin 
lo  provoke  a  veto.  That  veto  mi^ht  be 
overridden,  but  I  doubt  it  could.  We 
would  then  be  left,  once  again,  with  the 
unsatisfactory  prospect  of  getting 
through  the  year  again  with  a  continu- 
in.g  resolution — with  all  the  uncertainty 
that  produces. 

Much  better.  Mr,  Cli.nirman,  that  we 
now  striye  to  strike  a  reasonable  bal- 


rnce — as  Mr.  Michel  is  altemptintr  to 
aa;  to  reach  a  compromi.se  of  our  dif- 
tcrenres  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract 
enough  Republican  votes  to  survive  a 
a  veto  and.  hopefully,  in  tlie  inevitable 
ne;:rotiaiion=  with  the  administration  that 
"  would  lollow  our  ."^uccess  here  today,  lo 
fivoid  any  such  veto  as  well  its  the  col- 
lateral problem  of  posiible  nnt.ojiid- 
mcnl5  at  the  hands  of  a  dist;j untied 
Chief  Excculivc. 

But  the  tiauble  v. ith  package  amend- 
ments. Jlr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  author 
thereof  h.as  one  idea  about  priorities 
v.hiie  some  of  us  have  others,  I  certain- 
ly claim  expertise  sufluient  lo  settle  such 
arguments  but  have  worked  hard,  the 
past  several  days,  in  an  effort  to  discover 
v.hat  chan-^es  in  the  Michel  packat^e 
would  make  the  .'■ame  more  riccetjtabie  to 
liie  educational  community  m  mv  Slate 
of  New  York.  I  have  ciiscussed  tiio.se 
cliange.s  v.ith  Mr.  Micnrt  but  found  Inm 
already  commiiied  to  hi.'-  own  package 
and.  understandably,  Uin\illm,i  to  now 
ciiaiigeit. 

Hence,  to  .-ave  the  lime  ol  the  commit- 
tee by  avoicung  some  six  separate  amend- 
ments to  the  Michel  package,  I  offer  a 
package  .substitute  therefor  which  does 
n.-tt  touch  the  liealth  jjortions  thereof  bu; 
'■^oe^  re-ihufile  certain  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional portions  thereof — chan  -;ing  pno:  - 
liies  here  rnd  there — in  sucii  a  way  a.s 
not  to  Violate  the  mtegntv  ol  the  over- 
all reduclIun.^  Mr.  Michel  would  make 
in  the  cominitlte  bill. 

In  brief,  my  sub-tilute  would  have  the 
€ffe.t  of  making  SI, 772, 000, 000  available 
lor  lule  I  of  the  Elemeniaiy  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  instead  of  ihe  SI. 713,- 
000,000  propn.  ed  by  Mr  Michel.  It  is  my 
.iudgmeiit  Lhat  the  almost  SICO  million 
1  eduction  jiroposed  here  by  Mr.  Michel  i.-> 
too  much  and  would  not  enable  u.s  to 
"tne^t  the  commument  we  have  made  lo 
educationally  disadvantaged  children. 
My  subsliiuie  would  reduce  Ihe  commit- 
tees  recommendation  here  by  only  S38 
million. 

I  also  propoi^e  to  restore  the  $5  million 
cut  made  by  the  Michel  package  in  the 
bihngu.il  education  program — a  program 
of  especial  importance  to  my  StaiC.  as  it 
is  lo  many  ethers. 

To  make  up  tlie  duT.ieiice  in  dollars.  I 
propose  the  following  rcduciioir-  bo\onc 
tho::e  now  ofTered  by  Mr  Michel 

First,  reduce  the  funding  level  for 
NDEA,  title  III.  equiimient  and  minor 
remodeling,  froai  $J5  million  to  $2  mil- 
lion; 

Sc:'ond.  climiiiate  the  "rif,ht-to-read  ' 
and  "dropout  prevention"  prograiiis  al- 
tog'^ther  wiih  a  resultant  saving  o:  §16 
million: 

Third,  itduce  by  $10  million— $53.GC?.- 
OCO  to  ?;3.G60.000— tiie  clemeniary  and 
secondary  education  develoijuunt  pro- 
gram, with  the  cuts  coming  in  the  area 
of  categorical  programs  which  might  bet- 
t.r  be  handled  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Educatijn,  anyway,  ar.d 

Fourth,  reduce  by  $15  million — from 
$142,671,000  to  S127.671,000— the  level  ol 
furiding  for  the  National  Institi'te  of  Ed- 
ucation, 

Tiiere  are  no  easy  choices,  here — In 
producing  a  total  offset  of  $64  million  as 
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against  my  proposed  $64  million  increase, 
in  E3EA  I  and  the  bilingual  program: 
but  the  ■•right-to-read"  and  •dropout" 
programs  could,  it  seems,  be  carried  out 
under  title  I— a  number  of  categorical 
programs  which  come  under  the  broader 
lategory  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  development  could  be  funded 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion—and,  as  to  tlie  latter.  NIE  was  un- 
able to  .spend  the  $118  million  made 
available  to  it  this  year,  as  I  am  told, 
so  the  $127,671,000  I  propo.se  for  it  should 
be  sufficient. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  my 
substitute  would  make  the.se  changes  in 
the  Michel  package: 

I  would  restore  the  $5  million  cut  pro- 
posed by  Mr,  Michel  for  language  train- 
ing and  area  studies  programs,  under 
NDEA  title  VI— making  funding  there- 
tor  tile  same  $12,360,000  as  set  in  the 
committee  bill— and  my  substitute  would 
make  up  the  $5  million,  plus  an  addi- 
tional SIO.OOO  savings,  by  eliminating 
lunds  for  construction,  under  title  II  of 
the  Librai-y  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  plus  funds  for  equipment  under  title 
VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  by 
reducing  funds  for  community  services 
under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
by  $2,2,50,000, 

Finally,  while  I  support  the  ?92.500,onn 
reduction  propo,=ed  by  Mr.  Michel  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Onrortunl'tv,  I 
find  myself  in  disagreement  uith  him  as 
to  where  those  reductions  .'^liould  fa'l.  It 
is  mv  view  that  at  least  $125  minion 
should  be  available  for  community  action 
programs,  under  section  221.  To  accom- 
plish that  intent,  my  amendment  would 
specifirally  end  fundin'^  for  the  lower 
priority  national  youth-summer  sports 
program,  under  section  227,  leaving  it  up 
to  the  administration  'o  allociite  the  re- 
maining S27  mi'lion  JEO  reduction,  as 
stated  in  round  figure-,  but  I  vi,-h  to 
make  it  clear  the  intent  of  my  sub.-titute 
is  to  make  at  least  S125  millinn  available 
for  community  action  agencu  s. 

This  is.  neces.'ariiy.  a  hurried  and 
sketchy  summary  of  the  thiust  of  my 
.substitute  packaie  for  the  Michel  pnck- 
a^e  of  amendments:  all  other  provisions 
of  the  Michel  amendment  would  remain 
intact  under  my  substitute.  In  ,'ubstance, 
what  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  preserve, 
as  far  as  possible,  'peorle  '  rrograms — 
as  they  might  be  called— by  making  re- 
ductions beyond  those  offered  by  Mr. 
MrcHEL  in  •'bii-k-and-mortar"  programs. 
Mv  substitute,  however,  is  desu-ned  to 
do  one  more  innxjrtant  thing— the  doing 
of  which  does  not  again  change  the  dol- 
lar figures  pro;)oed  by  Mr,  Michel. 

The  'hold  h'  rmlc.  ■,"  inovi.-ion  for  al- 
locatr.n  of  ESEA  title  I  funds  as  con- 
t;;ined  in  the  comtnittoe  bill,  and  un- 
changed in  the  Michel  amendment. 
C'uses  great  disparity  in  the  Lillocalion 
of  such  funds  when  compared  to  the 
provi.  ions  of  the  authorizing;  legi.slation. 
In  effect,  it  •locks  in"  the  1960  census 
b-'se  as  to  the  location  of  eligible  chil- 
dren for  another  year  even  though  the 
1970  census  figures— now  available- 
shows  a  marked  shaft  in  their  location. 
Twenty-tight  States   will  have   to  give 
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away  allocated  moneys  to  22  States.  I 
have  a  table  here,  showing  the  "give- 
away" States,  if  any  of  you  are  inter- 
ested. 

There  is  a  need  for  some  sort  of  phas- 
ing-in  mechanism  in  order  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  any  abrupt  reduction— but  we 
should  hold  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
intent  of  the  authorizing  legislation.  In 
addition,  it  is  an  ineouitable  situation — 
given  the  varying  costs  of  cduc-ting  chil- 
di-en  in  difTcrcnt  States— tiiat  the  St.ites 
receiving  funds  above  their  fiscal  year 
197'1  authorized  formula  allocation 
would,  under  tlie  committee's  bill,  be  re- 
ceiving dollars  per  child  at  a  rate  much 
hi"h.;r  than  the  States  giving  away 
money. 

Thus,  my  substitute  would  al.so  provide 
for  an  80-percent  ratable  reduction,  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  from  the  previous  allo- 
cated level  for  those  22  St.ites  tint  would 
otherwise  sustain— i\s  would  New  York — 
a  large  reduction  in  funds.  I  bclirvc  this 
mechanism  to  be  more  equitable  than  the 
prot'.o.=cd  lnld-lnrnile--s  provi  ion,  in 
that  it  v,ould  not  only  provide  a  starting 
point  for  a  gradual  phasing  but,  most 
import.Tntly.  would  leave  the  final  deter- 
minati-^n  of  the  nature  of  the  formula  to 
th?  authorizing  committee,  in  this  case 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
mui  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  vi.-'ld. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Let  m-  try  to  bet- 
ter understand  your  amendment.  How- 
much  IS  the  total  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  your  amendment  compared  to 
tlie  committer  bill? 

Mr.  ROBI.'^ON  of  New  York,  The  total 
amount  is  the  same  as  the  Michel  amend- 
ment plus  SlO.OOn  more  in  savings, 

Mr,  SMITH  cf  Iowa,  Practicallv  the 
same  total  amount.' 

Mr,  ROBISON  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  did  not  quite 
get  cie^r  v.h.tt  vou  did  with  OEO, 

xMr.  ROBISON  of  New  York,  I  sne- 
ciiicall,-  eliminate  funding  through  OEO 
for  tne  n.'tioml  youth  summer  sports 
program  and  specific-llv  set  funding  for 
community  action  programs  at  $12,5  mil- 
l:cn.  whereas  the  rcnMeman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel  I  does  not  allocate  his 
cuts.  That  would  leave  a  $27  million  cut 
that  would  have  to  be  allocated  bv  the 
administrator  of  OEO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman his  e:<pired. 

iBv  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Robison 
of  New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  SMITH  nf  Iowa.  'What  is  the  re- 
duction in  OEO  in  your  amendment  com- 
pared to  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  ROBISON  01  New  York.  Tlie  re- 
du- tion  in  OEO  is  tlie  same  as  in  the 
Michel  Mnendinent,  which  i.s  $92  million 
or  thereabouts,  but  the  difference  is  that 
the  Michel  package  does  not  specifically 
state  v.here  the  reductions  would  fall,  so 
my  .sub'tilute  v.ould  state  community 
action  jirograms  would  be  .set  at  the  $125 
million  level,  or  at  lea;.t  at  that  level. 


Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Then  on  the  hold 
harmless  clause,  am  I  correct,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  you  are  going  to  permit  some 
States  to  get  80  percent  as  much  as  they 
got  last  year? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  That  i.s 
correct. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Wiil  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  ROBISON  of  New  York,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman, 

Mr,  HORTON,  I  want  to  indicate  sup- 
port for  the  gentleman's  amendment,  I 
wish  he  would  give  the  figure  he  has  for 
New  York  State  and  what  it  would  get 
under  his  amendment  as  oppo.5ed  to  the 
Michel  amendment. 

Mr,  ROBISON  of  New  York,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
tliat.  because  I  havo  not  worked  out  what 
the  80  percent  will  produce,  but  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman  what  the  hold  harm- 
less provision  v.ili  me^n.  It  is  a  reduction 
for  New  York  down  to  an  82.36  percent- 
age of  it,s  all  ;tment  with  the  1972  floor— 
from  S309  million  to  roughlv  $255  million. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
give  soma  of  the  oth-r  States  to  be  af- 
fected by  tills,  like  Illinois? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit.  I  will  be  happy  to 
pass  out  to  anybodv  who  mav  be  inter- 
ested in  it.  this  bifochure.  of  which  I  have 
several  copies,  asking  '•Are  you  a  give- 
away State?"  which  will  give  the  figures 
for  the  States  that  lose,  and  28  States  do 
lose. 

Mr.  HORTON,  I  want  to  indicate  my 
supiiort  of  the  gentlem-n's  amendment, 
Air.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Comnilttec  and  especially 
Cliairman  Mahon  and  Chairman  Flood 
for  the  decisive  action  v.hich  they  have 
taken  with  regard  to  th?  Labor-HEW  ap- 
.'  propriations  bill  this  year.  They  have 
presented  us  with  a  responsible  compro- 
mise in  light  of  our  present  fiscal 
restraints. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  commend 
the  committee  for  its  action  in  including 
a  provision  requiring  that  no  State  would 
receive  less  in  title  I  funds  than  it  re- 
ceived during  fiscal,year  1972.  Tliis  pro- 
vision is  necessary  Ta  order  to  prevent 
disastrous  cutbacks  in  programs  in  many 
States.  If  it  were  not  included  in  the  bill. 
Mississippi  would  lose  one  half  of  its 
title  I  funds  even  thoaigh  there  is  an 
overall  increase  in  appropriations  for 
title  I  of  more  than  $200,000,000.  North 
Carolina  v.ould  lo.se  $25,000,000.  Iowa 
would  lo.se  $4,000,000.  And,  Oklahoma 
would  lose  almost  $3,000,000. 

We  need  this  ■'hold-harmle.ss"  provi- 
.sion  for  this  fiscal  year  in  order  to  give 
the  authorizing  committees  time  to  re- 
vise the  outmoded  title  I  formula  whicli 
is  in  the  present  law.  Tliat  formula  now 
distributes  funds  to  local  school  districts 
ax'cording  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each  school  district  who  are  from  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a 
year  as  determined  in  the  decennial 
census  and  who  are  from  families  with 
incomes  in  excess  of  $2,000  from  AFDC 
payments. 

We  did  not  realize  the  extent  to  which 
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the  title  I  formula  was  outmoded  until 
the  1970  census  information  became 
available  to  us  in  late  December  of  last 
year.  That  information  showed  that 
drastic  cutbacks  would  result  in  pro- 
grams in  a  large  number  of  States  even 
thourrh  the  scliool  enrollm;  nt  had  re- 
mained stable  in  these  States  and  even 
though  the  new  Federal  definition  of 
poverty  showed  that  there  was  the  same 
number  or  a  f.rcetcr  number  of  poor 
children  in  each  one  of  these  States, 

For  instance.  South  Carolina  had  the 
same  public  school  enrollment  in  1972 
that  it  had  in  1965  when  we  wrote  the 
title  I  formula.  The  number  of  children 
counted  under  title  I,  liowever,  sliowcel 
a  65-i5ercent  ircrease.  But,  if  v,o  had 
been  able  to  update  the  title  I  formula 
to  rcf.ect  the  new  definition  of  poverty 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  19o9,  South  Car- 


olina would  show  approximately  the 
same  number  of  poor  children  in  1970  as 
It  had  in  1960. 

North  Carolina  is  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. It  had  a  stable  public  school  enroll- 
ment from  196.3  to  1972:  but  the  new 
data  shov,  3  3  69-pcrcent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  children  counted  under  title 
I  while  -showing  only  a  S-percent  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  poor  children 
according  tr  the  updated  Federal  defi- 
nition of  iJovcrty. 

Ihe  same  decline  in  children  counted 
under  utle  I  is  shown  for  Georgia,  Tcn- 
nc'-ee,  and  Texas,  although  all  oT  tho.se 
States  had  actual  increases  in  the  number 
of  poor  children  counted  under  ll;e  up- 
dated definition  of  povert:'. 

Since  the  ."^amc  number  or  a  greater 
nu  nber  of  poor  children  are  in  each  of 
these  Slates,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
guarantee  that  tlie  same  amounts  of  title 


I  funds  will  be  available  to  :ho.se  children 
lor  tins  upcoming  school  year. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  cjI- 
leagues  from  the  larger  States  that  hold- 
ing the.-e  po';rt'r  Stales  haiinie^.s  will  not 
neg.Ue  gains  for  the  lanze  Stales.  New 
York  V  111  gain  over  S48  miilion  Cali- 
loriiia  gains  S]6..":00,00n.  lihnoi;  gains  el- 
most  S14  million,  Mi'-lu'^an  gains  $i:l 
mil 'ion  And,  New  Jersey  gams  S9,6.'i0,0U0. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sujiport  the 
committee  bill.  It  will  not  only  r.llo'.v 
many  States  to  gain  tiile  I  funds  foe  thn 
inconrtig  sehool  year,  but  i:  will  also 
■  ive  Ccngress  time  to  revi=e  tiie  out- 
moded tills  I  formula  in  order  to  tre.it 
i)iiid:en  i.iirly  v.herever  tliey  may  l,ve. 

I  would  i;'<e  to  Lnseit  at  tiii.s  point  in 
the  RrcouD  data  from  several  represema- 
live  States,  That  data  clearly  shows  the 
need  for  a  St  tte  •hold-harmless' 
provision: 


1965 
entoll:ieiit 


1972 
enrotliiter.t 


Peicect 
inuease, 
decrease 


196^  censis 
$2,100 


1970  census 


Peicenf 
intre-.w. 
decrease 


Orih, 


1970 


Pftcen 
ipcrejie 
decrease 


r,Pfrpi3 96?.  744  962,864 

Hoftl!  Carplina' l.^Ul,  139  1,  lb7. 797 

Soulh  Carolina' ebf.SfS  £49.467 

Tennessee ....  859, 1£*  876,399 

Texas „ 2.<C5,167  2,747,110 

Virginia i....: _...  SSC.7t6  I.IOS.SH 


-rO.Ol 

-.27 

-II 

-H  96 

-rU.«b 

^-10.19 


239.7E9 
3i.3.ttG 
?f6.f38 
220.  CS 
3i8.il  7 
167. 874 


93.  I3S 
99.  i« 

71.  f'. 
81  i3? 
132. t39 
67.  779 


-El.  15 
-69.28 
-C:  23 
-62  81 
-M.62 
-5S.62 


293  871 
312. ;<s 
2«.  585 
245. 167 
*36.776 
214.357 


-H8.40 

-3.  Jo 

-    16 

-fie.  24 

-i-37.46 


>  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  sliotved  an  ir.ciease  in  ^avste  scV.oo!  enrollnieiit  ol  C'4  peiccnt  and  130  percent  respectively  between  1S65  and  Vill. 


Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  hope  th.at  the  sub- 
stitute ofleied  to  the  amendment  is  de- 
feated, bece.u.-e  tliat  would  theow  a  mon- 
key wrencii  into  all  of  the  iunding. 

AMENDMETiT  Oi  Fi.P.ru  EV  MR.  QlIE  TO  THL  SUB- 
SriJUTE  AMENDWeNT  OFrEBED  BY  MR. 
ROBISON'    OF    NEW    YORK 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  an 
amendmeiri,  to  the  subetilute  amendment 
offered  L;/  the  genlLman  from  r:c\v  York 
I  Mr.  RoeusoN   . 

1  he  Cierk  read  as  followa : 

Ameadiuoiit  olfered  by  Mr,  Qcu:  to  tlie 
substitute  amenclmeiit  oi!erecl  by  Mr.  Rom- 
.soN  (if  New  York:  In  ,<:eiitencc  IG.  after  the 
words  •■fi  c.'il  I972."  in.'crt  the  fo!!oW!!iR:  ■■,'uirl 
12)  shall  not  be  more  th:\ii  110  percent  of 
the  ;im.')ur..tj  made  iivailnb'.c  to  .''uch  State 
for  that  purpo.se  for  fiscal  year  1072,  plu.s 
one-half  the  ciilference  between  such 
amouuls  and  the  amounts  wiiich  would  be 
made  available  to  such  State  under  ihij  A'-.-l 
without  appUcalion  of  this  clause;" 

Mr.  OUIE.  Mr.  Chairnvn.  this  amend- 
ment u'ophes  to  the  h  jld  harmless  provi- 
sion of  t'le  Robison  substitute.  What  the 
Robison  substitute  doe?,  as  I  uinfierstand 
it.  is  th;H  all  of  the  St.it's  that  have  lost 
poor  paini!  'Mon  v.ould  not  be  held  at  the 
1972  level  but  at  fiO  percent  cf  it.  so  that 
tiiey  vvoiiid  begin  te-i  lose  some  money  be- 
cause of  the  lo.ss  of  kids. 

What  my  atnendment  'oes  is  al.so  put 
a  lid  on  tlie  top  that  any  State  that  has 
an  inerca  2  of  110  percent,  of  course. 
v.ould  receive  that  amount,  but  an.v 
amount  over  110  i)erccnt  they  would 
receive  htilf  of  that  amount,  and  that 
comes  to  the  very  sub.iect  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  spoke  to. 

Some  St..tes  have  h.id  a  dr.iinutic  in- 
crea.se  in  AFDC.  When  the  authorizing 
legislation  was  enncted.  AFDC  payments 
above  the  $2,000  level  were  not  a  great 


amount.  Now  th.ere  are  more  kids  who 
cerne  e'.ndcr  th?  AFDC  category  above  the 
.$2,000  thnn  those  who  are  below  that 
amount,  and  in  ^^cta"  States  there  liave 
been  some  dram.itic  increases. 

To  give  an  cMairplc.  I  mentioned  a 
little  while  ago  that  the  highest  Ste.te 
was  New  .Jersey,  with  .iu'^t  about  GOO-pcr- 
cent  increase  in  AFDC  in  10  years.  It  was 
rea::y  a  5a3-pcrcent  increase,  ana  West 
Vir,::;inia  had  only  a  9  percent  increase. 
The  averaue  throughout  the  Nation  was 
2C6-pe;cent  increa'  e. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor is  tryin,';  to  nguie  cut  a  formula  for 
ESEA  title  I.  It  is  not  possible  that  we 
can  puniantee  th:  t  States  that  have  lost, 
for  in-t.ince.  just  about  70  percent  of 
their  children  fr.om  f' mihes  at  S2.000  or 
!ess  .should  continue  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  money,  but,  by  the  same 
tckcii.  those  S»ates  that  are  wealthy  and 
htivc  paid  lii^^h  amounts  of  AFDC.  have 
lower  eligibility  requirements,  or  permit 
the  father  to  be  in  the  home  and  still  get 
AFDC  do  tlien  receive  thi';  bi.::;  bonanza  of 
increased  amounts  of  money,  and  that  is 
really  what  the  R«bison  subeiitute  would 
do.-     . 

It  is.  true  it  takes  avay  from  tlie 
.States  that  had  a  loss  of  poor  cliildrcn. 
but  it  then  adds  it  all  en  top  of  the 
States  tliat  have  the  dramatic  increase 
in  the  .'\FDC.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  got 
to  circumscrib'"  both  sides  of  it.  For  that 
reason  I  offer  this  amcnriment  to  the 
sub.stitute  so  we  keep  this  amount  in  con- 
trol rath'i'r  than  V'i  it  cither,  en  the  one 
hard  contiimc  tlie  full  pevment  to  th"ise 
wht;  he:ve  lost  population,  or  to  'tive  ail  of 
the  increase  to  tliosp  vv'io  li'^ve  had  the 
increa.se  in  the  AFDC.  AFDC  i-  a  i^oor  in- 
dicator of  educational  disadvantaeid. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'.' 


Mr,  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gcntle.T.an 
from  Ker:tueky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chninnw.  let  me 
say  to  my  ciietineuished  ccUea^ue  that  I 
have  the  figures  here  en  OcoaCia.  Ncrth. 
Carolina.  Sjuth  Carolina.  Teiyie>^oe.  ana 
Virginia,  which  shows  thc<l965  enioll- 
ment  contrasted  with  the  1927  enioll- 
mcnt  to  be  fairly  ecual,  and  the  incrca-e 
and  decrease  in  enrollment  is  very  small. 
Contrasting  the  I9C0  census  families 
which  corns  under  the  $2,000  lov.-inccir.e 
factor  vviUi  the  i970  families  wliich  come 
under  the  S2.n00.  thcee  i'  a  greet  drop. 

For  instance,  in  North  Carolina  v.e 
had  323. C30  families  in  19G9  compeiicd. 
With  99.000  in  1970.  but  when  v.e  use  the 
only  poverty  formula  u.-^cd  by  the  U.S. 
Goveinmcnt  today,  which  is  the  Orsh.in- 
sky  formula.  \vc  have  the  .-raine  num'cr 
of  children  in  families  under  $2,000  that 
v.e  had  back  in  13G0.  as  many  child: en. 

So'we  do  not  have  th.~.t  great  dccrc.".ic 
The  children  arc  there  teday  when  we 
measure  them  by  the  pcverty  standard, 
the  only  povcity  standard  that  is  api'hed 
in  the  U.S.  Government,  other  than  the 
formula  that  is  in  title  I.  We  h.ive  the 
chi'.elicn  in  tliese  various  States  and  v  ,7 
do  not  have  that  great  shift  in  popula- 
tion vvliich  i.s  erroneous  because  tlio 
formula  is  out.ncded.  The  whol^  shiTt 
is  bioui^ht  about  because  of  the  AFDC 
payments  Unou^liout  tlie  couniry  and 
does  nut  reflect  the  truth  mider  any 
circumstances. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Ch  .irman.  btliev o  it 
or  not.  I  am  not  euro  wiiat  I  am  cppcsin;;, 
but  I  am  oppn.«ing  evco'thing  I  hav:* 
heard  so  far.  I  will  .«re  if  I  can  fieiue  it 
out. 

I  doubt  if  I  can  do  it. 

Will.  well.  well,  there  is  nothing  I  lil.e 
better  Ih.in  a  f.imily  fight  provided  I  am 
hot  in  it.  Tlic  ecntlemen  over  heie  have 
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been  having  a  ball  for  the  la.st  half 
liour.  The  lientleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
MiciiEt.  1  started  out.  and  then  along 
came  the  aentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  CoNTEi,  although  he  was  pretty 
tincd.  ond  then  the  gentleman  from  New 
"iork  'Mr.  Roeison i  came  alouK  with  a 
>\."w  York  amendment. 

Then  on  tlie  other  hnnd.  or  the  other 
foit.  I  suppo.se.  here  is  the  Committee  on 
Fdu^Tition  and  Labor,  a.s  usual  taking 
ovt^i-  the  whole  .show,  and  the  r.entleman 
ficin  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins »  and  the 
f'cntleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ql-ie> 
are  carryinfr  on  their  own  battle. 

If  the  Members  will  remember,  tlie 
ficntleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Michel' 
started  this.  The  tliins  is  this.  I.  of 
course,  must  oppo.se  the  amendment,  the 
substitute,  and  the  amendment  to  the 
substitute,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  and  et 
ceteia.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
sincerely  regret  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  comnuttee.  for  4  years  or  so.  felt 
compelled  to  otfer  this  amendment.  I 
have  known  him  .so  intimately,  and  I 
know  the  guy  and  I  just  do  not  feel  his 
heart  is  in  it.  He  is  not  dying  for  Rutgers 
on  this.  But  the  basic  philosophy  of  hi.s 
amendm.ent  is  that  half  a  loaf  is  belter 
tlr.in  none.  All  rmht.  But  it  is  not  better 
than  a  whole  loaf. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  cut  in 
half  the  increa.ses  over  the  bud^iet  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee.  In  fact  the 
total  amount  of  the  amendments  i.s  about 
one-half  of  the  increase  over  the  budget 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Now  all  our  people  .should  be  ii'cttiiiu 
th'.'  best  education  in  the  world.  We  have 
the  hlL'hest  standard  of  livin.,'  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  We  certainly  cannot 
.sacrifice  health  and  education  as  part  of 
these  standards.  But  whatever  we  have 
as  far  as  we  are  conctiiud  is  still  not 
good  enou.^h.  This  amendment  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  bill  by  $C32 
million.  Over  half  a  billion  of  this  would 
be  in  health  and  education  funds:  $377 
mjlliop  is  in  health  alone.  We  are  auain.t 
health?  Ai-yi-yi. 

He  says  he  is  still  leavinu  half  of  the 
inc -ea-e  over  the  budget.  But,  increa.ses 
Increases  over  what?  Incrrases  over 
what?  The  increase  over  a  bud'-^et  ridicu- 
lously low  to  be-.'in  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Con;;'rpss  have  a 
responsibility  to  correct  the  errors  made 
by  the  people  who  put  this  budget  to- 
t^ether  and,  believe  me,  the  Labor-HEW 
bud-et  for  1974  was  a  mistake.  Th?re 
were  other  mistakes  in  the  bud'ct  which 
was  sent  up  here  in  January  For  exam- 
ple we  now  know  that  the  o<t!:nafes  of 
receipts  in  the  budget  were  off  bv  S7 
billion  for  fi.scal  year  1973  and  SIO  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  I  think  that  the 
bud'.iet  for  HEW  reprer-ented  a  mistake 
of  similar  mar.nitude.  It  is  said  that  to 
err  is  human,  to  foruivc  divine.  We  can 
certainly  forL^ive  those  v,ho  put  this 
budget  to'-'cther,  but  let  us  not  compound 
and  penvtuate  their  eiiors. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  vou  under- 
Mand  tlie  real  effect  of  the  ami.-iidment. 
If  you  approve  this  amendment,  you  will 
be  agixeing  to  reductions  below  the  1973 
appropriations  for  alcoholism,  medical 
research  and   training,   con.sl ruction   oi 


nursing  schools  and  medical  schools,  edu- 
cation of  disadvantaged  children,  bilin- 
gual education,  vocational  education,  as- 
sistance for  public  librar>-  programs,  and 
programs  to  help  the  mentally  retarded. 
You  will  be  agreeing:  to  cuts  below  the 
1972  appropriation  for  ho.spital  construc- 
tion, mental  health  training,  community 
ment;U  health  centers,  and  allied  health. 
You  will  be  cutting  aid  for  schools  of 
veterinary   medicine,   optometry,   phar- 
macy, and  podntry  below  the  amounts 
appropriated   for   them   for   fi.scal   year 
1972.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
House  have   received  an   avalanche   of 
mail  from  their  constituents  urging  them 
not  to  agree  to  the  cutbacks  in  these  pro- 
grams jjioyosed  in  the  budget.  This  com- 
mittee ha.s  not  agreed  to  the  proposed 
reductions  bccau.se  so  many  Members  of 
the  House  asked  us  not  to  do  so.  We  are 
acting  as  your  agents.  If  you  agree  to  this 
amendment,    you    will    be    agreeing    to 
amounts  which  are  lower  than  you  voted 
for  in  both  the  1972  and  the  1973  appro- 
priation bills.  Look  over  this  amendment 
carefully.  Check  the  programs  that  would 
be  reduced.  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
heard   of   these   programs   many   times 
from   the  people   and   institutions   that 
are  directly  affected  by  them:  community 
mental    centers,    alcoholism,    Hill-Bur- 
ton grants,  con.-truclion  of  facilities  for 
.schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing, 
and  veterinary  medicine,  and  research  on 
arthritis,  digestive  diseases,  stroke,  child 
health,  aging,  blindness,  and  genetic  dis- 
orders to  mention  only  a  few 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
(By    unanimous    consent.    ?.Ir.    Flood 
w as  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. ' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever  hear 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act?  It  is  a  big  program — 
over  SI  8  billion.  It  helps  educate  over  6 
million  di.-advuntafied  kids.  The  amount 
included  in  the  bill  is  the  amount  that  the 
Hou.-,e  voted  for  last  year.  The  amend- 
ment would  cut  this  back  by  .'597  million, 
li  we  do  not  provide  additional  funds  for 
this  program,  we  would  be  simply  .setting 
a.side  the  effect  of  the  1970  census  and 
giving  the  States  which  had  population 
increases  less  money  per  pupil  than  they 
had  before. 

Now  if  you  look  at  the  amendment 
carefully,  you  will  see  that  it  is  based  on 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  "operating 
level."  For  tho.se  of  you  not  familiar  with 
the  term,  perhaps  a  .short  explanation  is 
in  order.  The  administration  has  ignored 
the  action  of  tlie  Congress  on  1973  ap- 
propriations for  HEW  and  has  operated 
the  programs  at  funding  levels  which 
they  have  decided  are  more  desirable. 
The  coinmitlee  could  not  condone  what 
amounts  to  impoundment  of  funds  ap- 
l»-oiM  iated  by  the  Congre.ss.  The  amounts 
rrcoinmi-nded  in  the  bill  are  ba.sed  on 
congrcssion:  1  artion  on  1973  appropria- 
tions and  not  on  the  administration's 
plan  which  would  impound  funds.  If  the 
committee  were  to  ba.se  its  recommenda- 
tions on  the  administration's  operating 
plan,  it  would  create  more  confusion  than 
we  have  already  seen.  Setting  a-side  the 
basic  question  of  Presidential  authority 
to  imijouiu!  funds,  the  iJiactical  problem 


created  by  the  operating  plan  is  its  fluid- 
ity— it  is  subject  to  change  from  day  to 
day  and  from  hour  to  hour. 

Who  decides  on  these  changes?  Not 
the  Congress.  Not  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  frankly  do  not  know  who 
makes  these  decisions,  but  it  is  probably 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

How  do  we  find  out  when  the  operat- 
ing plan  changes?  Usually  in  the  news- 
paper and  sometimes  we  get  a  telephone 
call  or  a  memo  from  somebody  down- 
town m  HEW  telling  us  to  change  a  fig- 
ure. Is  this  any  way  for  Congress  or  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  conduct  its 
business?  Certainly  not. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  before  you  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  congressional  sense  of  pro- 
gram priorities.  The  drastic  cuts  in  the 
budget  for  health  and  education  were 
simply  too  unrealistic  for  the  committee 
to  accept.  The  amendment  now  offered 
would,  in  effect,  endorse  the  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  budget.  Although  the  cuts 
would  not  be  as  severe,  they  would  still 
be  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  po.ssible 
to  defend  this  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  if  it  is  adopted,  the  bill  will  not  be 
vetoed.  I  am  Quite  sure  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  cannot  give  us 
any  assurance  that  this  is  the  ca.se.  If 
the  amendment  were  adopted,  the  bill 
would  still  exceed  the  President's  budget 
ty  either  $632  million  or  $1.3  billion  de- 
pending upon  how  you  look  at  it.  I  am  as 
anxious  as  anyone  in  this  Congress  to 
enact  a  Labor-HEW  appropriation  rather 
than  living  on  a  continuing  resolution  as 
we  were  forced  to  do  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  this  amendment 
would  not  make  any  difference  in  this  re- 
gard. Under  the  circumstances.  I  believe 
we  must  vote  for  what  we  believe  is  right 
and  not  settle  for  half  a  loaf. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  maybe  1'^  more 
minutes.  Let  me  put  the  curtain  on,  not 
up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  of 
the  great  Ben  Jonson.  He  wrote  that 
"Calumines  are  best  answered  in 
silence." 

That  is  true  in  this  case,  because  the 
Record  speaks  pretty  well  for  it,self. 
Never  gild  the  lily,  they  say. 

I  will  say  this  to  those  who  would  in- 
dulge in  a  false  economy  at  the  expense 
ol  human  and  humane  values,  to  those 
who  have  a  narrow  vision  of  loyalty  to 
certain  special  interests:  Grod,  countrv, 
and  Yale.  Well,  if  you  are  there,  all 
right. 

What  about  this  committee?  What 
about  all  the  hard  work  that  has  gone 
into  this  bill? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  quoting;  this  is 
in  the  words  of  the  great  Clive,  Clive  of 
India: 

I  .slasid  astnni.^lica  at  my  own  nHiUerutiDii! 

I  urge  Members  to  be  against  evei-y- 
thing  they  have  been  listening  to  except 
liie. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  At  this  time  no 
further  amendments  are  in  order  liiitil 
some  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  going  to  be  very 

dull 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  Does  the  gentle- 
man really  want  to  try  to  follow  that 
act? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  going  to  present  a 
thought  I  believe  is  very  important  in 
this  legislation,  and  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Members  understand  it. 
This  deals  with  this  question  of  title  I 
and  the  so-called  "hold-harmless"  pro- 
vision. 

In  effect,  "hold-harmless"  keeps  us  op- 
erating on  the  1960  census  data.  There 
have  been  many  changes  between  1960 
and  the  current  census,  and  yet  "hold- 
harmless"  specifically  keeps  us  at  the  1960 
level. 

Someone  raised  a  question  before  un- 
der title  I  as  to  what  States  were  af- 
fected. I  should  like  to  read  a  list  of  the 
States  that  in  effect  lose  money  by  this 
"hold-harmless"  provision.  The  States  of 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California.  Colorado. 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida.  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Mas- 
.sachusetts.  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
Wa.shington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Education,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Perkins,  the  gentleman  who 
has  also  been  acting  as  chairman  of  this 
.subcommittee,  has  been  struggling,  as 
we  all  have  to  reach  some  decisions  on 
this  formula  in  title  I.  But  I  want  the 
Members  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  idea  of  keeping  the  hold  harmless 
provision  does  produce  a  major  change 
in  the  larger  States. 

Now.  I  think  the  real  Issue  of  title  I 
is  to  help  underprivileged  children,  to 
help  children  who  have  educational 
jjroblems. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser  > 
yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins'. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
stated,  is  to  help  disadvantaged  children, 
but  it  is  my  view  that  we  should  treat 
all  disadvantaged  children  alike.  The 
gentleman  wi.shes  to  hold  onto  the  $2,000 
low-income  factor  and  take  the  1970  cen- 
sus count. 

If  the  gentleman  would  go  up  to  the 
$4,000  low-income  factor  and  take  the 
1970  census  count,  that  would  satisfy 
everybody  and  treat  every  child  in  this 
country  alike,  but  we  cannot  discrimi- 
nate against  children  by  holding  onto 
this  1960  low-income  factor  of  $2,000 
when  the  other  children  in  New  York 
State.  7,'i  percent  of  them,  are  being 
counted  above  th"  $:2.()00  figure  because 
of  t!ic  AFDC  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  inequity  and 
the  injustice  in  this  formula,  and  that 
is  the  injustice  in  the  gentleman's  argu- 
inonl  that  he  is  making  in  this  Chamber. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the'gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  beheve  that  I  want  to  treat  children 
equally  as  well,  but  I  want  to  treat  the 
children  where  the  children  are,  and  the 
great  numbers  of  children  happen  now 
to  be  in  the  bigger  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  believe  that  the 
States  that  are  making  the  major  effort 
in  education  should  not  be  penalized  for 
making  that  effort.  They  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  make  the  effort,  and  this 
is  the  reason  I  have  opposed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hold  harmless  provision.  It 
is  a  complicated  matter,  I  do  respect 
Chairman  Perkins  thoughts  and  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser* 
yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Harai . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wi.sh 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  has  hit  the  nail  right 
on  the  head.  The  hold  harmless  provi- 
sion keeps  us  at  the  1960  census  figures. 
The  population  has  moved.  an(i  the 
money  has  stayed  where  the  children 
used  to  be  instead  of  going  where  they 
are  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  when  we 
do  .get  to  page  18.  the  gentleman  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
hold  harmless  provision.  If  he  does,  I 
will  be  happy  to  support  him. 

Mi-.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
think  title  I  is  one  of  the  great  programs 
we  have  put  into  the  field  of  Federal 
Government  involvement  in  the  field  of 
education.  This  program,  as  does  any 
massive  program,  has  some  problems,  but 
basically  it  has  provided  the  means  for 
getting  the  money  to  help  young  people 
who  need  the  help,  and  I  think  it  has 
been  a  tremendous  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee should  be  supported,  and  we  should 
provide  the  full  amount  the  committee 
has  called  for  in  title  I. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  liave  all  enjoyed  lis- 
tening to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood >  who  is  truly  interest- 
ing and  entertaining.  However,  I  desire 
to  mention  some  other  fact.  I  just  ran 
back  fast  into  the  library  and  picked  up 
a  vote  record  on  the  last  debt  limit  vote. 
On  this  vote  earlier  this  month,  to  his 
crpdit.  Mr.  Flood  voted  to  increase  the 
debt  limit. 

Now.  however,  the  gentleman  is  urging 
more  spendin:^  that  will  greatly  increase 
spending  in  tlie  proposal  before  us  this 
time.  I  wish  he  would  take  some  time  and 
direct  a  little  lime  toward  convincing 
.some  ol  the  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  iliat  they  should  begin  to  quit  some 
of  the  excessi\e  spending  that  goes  on 
in  this  Hon.se.  there  are  many, 
m my  Members  who  will  prob.ibly  vote 
to  increase  this  spending  program.  One 
after  another— they  do  it  consistently, 
continue  randum  spending  and — on  the 
occasion  of   the  last   record  vote  men- 


tioned above.  152  voted  "No."  Two-thirds 
of  thi.?  number  came  from  the  majorii: 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  day  somebcdy 
b:ick  home.  Mr.  Voter,  is  going  to  find  cuc 
how  you  vote  to  spend  and  spend  yet  will 
not  be  responsible  and  vote  to  mcrcase 
the  debt  limit  w  Inch  you  helped  to  create. 
Just  remember,  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  take 
a  couple  of  minutes,  becau.se  it  seems  that 
the  opposition  or  the  confusion,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  seems  to  have  centered 
only  on  two  parts  of  this  amendment. 
One  is  the  part  of  title  I  in  which  the 
committee  recommended  $1.81  billion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  just  talked 
about  the  debt  limit  and  claimed  it  is  af- 
fected by  too  much  money  in  this  bill.  I 
want  to  remind  you  the  reason  for  the 
debt  limit,  being  so  high  is  partially  be- 
cause we  appropriated  $6  billion  for  reve- 
nue sharing  with  the  support  of  those 
supporting  thfc  amendment  to  cut  the 
bin.  \ 

Title  I  of  ESEA  is  truly  a  revenue  shar- 
ing provision.  Under  title  I.  money  is 
given  by  the  Federal  Government  back  to 
the  local  communities  to  relieve  their  tax 
problems.  It  goes  to  those  communities 
that  need  it  the  worst  or  those  whicli 
have  children  of  low-income  parents. 

I  think  Members  should  choose  be- 
tween kinds  of  revenue  sharing  without 
any  lack  of  confidence  that  they  are 
doing  their  part  to  keep  down  the  na- 
tional debt. 

What  we  have  here  is  this:  Obviously 
the  1970  census  is  not  a  fair  basis  for  dis- 
tribution. It  takes  1  year  out  of  10  and 
u.ses  it  for  10  years  under  this  lawvTn  ad- 
dition to  that,  there  are  other  things 
than  census  statistics  which  are  not 
equitable  or  fair  in  the  formula.  So  the 
committee  reasoned  that  if  we  go  to  SI. 81 
billion,  we  can  give  each  Stat«  as  much 
as  they  got  the  year  before  and  increase 
some  of  the  others  and  start  to  make  the 
transition,  hoping  ilie  legislative  com- 
mittee in  the  meantime  will  work  out 
some  kind  of  a  more  fair  formula  for  ihi.s 
program. 

What  they  are  trying  to  do  in  these 
amendments  is  to  do  as  much  with  less 
than  SI. 81  billion  as  can  be  done  with 
$1.8  billion.  It  cannot  b^  done.  Mr.  Ri.b- 
isoN  of  New  York  is  trying  to  do  it  wuh 
about  S50  million  less,  and  Mr.  Michel 
witii  S97  million  less.  It  cannot  be  done. 
We  need  Sl.bl  billion  to  do  tins  ,iob  in 
this  transition  period  we  are  in.  Hupc- 
fuilv.  by  the  time  this  bill  is  here  r.t-xt 
year,  the  committee  will  rewrite  tiie  law 
and  the  guidelines  and  m.ike  their,  more 
equiti'.ble  and  we  can  f  o  on  from  there. 

The  other  thing  mcntione.i  frenuen'ly 
in  the  debate  has  been  the  po\erty  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Michel  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  poverty  program  of  ?92  5  mil- 
lion. Wli.^t  the  committee  .said  is  tii.it  if 
we  would  t:ike  the  S333  milli-m  in  the  bill 
which  is  less  tb.an  was  appro!>nalod  this 
year,  we  could  tuna  the  prog:am  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  then  during  that 
time  the  legislative  committee  will  come 
in  liere  i.nd  you  will  ha\e  a  chance  to  do 
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battle  on  the  floor  to  decide  what  to  do 
about  the  poverty  program. 

I  do  not  thiniv  u  makes  any  sense, 
reallv.  to  cut  it  1  month  or  5  weeks 
or  wh.itever  id  may  take.  In.stead.  let  as 
appropriate  encuprh  money  to  take  it  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  tT_OOD.  Will  the  senrleman  vield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  pen- 
tler.iiui  liom  P-mi.- \  Ivaiua. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  is  SI 50  million  less  than 
li'.-^t  year. 

Air  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Anywav.  tije  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  m  rm-al  area.s — 
and  It  may  not  be  true  in  .some  of  the 
cities,  but  it  IS  in  rural  area.s — there  is 
simply  no  agency  available  to  administer 
CAP-iype  proi,'rams.  In  some  of  tlie  cities 
there  is  a  aovemmental  imir  that  ca!i 
do  the  .job.  but  whether  it  is  local  rown> 
or  to'.v-:ishii5s  or  counties  which  must  te 
combined,  there  is  no  other  eovcrnmental 
unr.  that  can  take  over  at  this  pomt  and 
administer  tliese  kinds  of  nnsrams. 

Also,  a  forced  piiaseout  w  itjiout  a  defi- 
nite proeram  for  .-hifiing  -^ome  programs 
and  function.s  to  other  a.-rencies  would 
cau.ie  troubie  in  tiie  programs  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  keep  as  uell  as 
othicrs. 

I  thmk  what  we  need  to  do  cw  the  pov- 
erty Drogi-am  is  fund  enoueh  m.onev. 
which  we  did  in  the  bill,  to  fund  it  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  that  coin- 
cides witli  the  time  by  which  the  Com- 
mr.:ee  on  Educanon  and  Labor  nni.st 
have  reported  a  till  to  the  floor  and  you 
Will  have  a  chance  to  work  "oit  will  on 
that  taili. 

I  hope  vGu  will  vote  down  the  Robi.son 
amendmeir.  and  then  vote  dov.Ti  the 
Miche!  amer^lmern  and  then  vote  for  tht' 
committee  h:'.]. 

The  CHAIRATAN  The  Chair  wiH  try 
to  state  the  parlianu'ntarv  situation. 

The  Conre  cmr^ndmert  to  the  Michel 
amendment  will  be  pre:.ented  for  a  vote. 
Then,  if  tiiere  are  no  other  .amendments 
to  the  Michel  parka-e  amendmcnf-    the 
Quie  amendment  to  the  Robi  on  substi- 
tute will  l.e  ;j!esented  for  di'-pcsai.  Then 
11   there  are  no  urther  amcndm^nti  to 
the    Robi-.on    .substitute,    the    question 
would  occur  on  the  Robi.-on  substitute 
li.e  ciue.-^tion  th.en  occur.-,  on  the  Michel 
packs  -e   amendment   providing  persons 
do  not  ri-e  for  the  pur.:}o:e  of  debate 
If  they  do  ri.se.  the  Ciiair  wiil  reccsjnize 
the.m. 

p.\bl:ament\ry   i.NQrrRv 

Mr  CON'T.p:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pa. ha- 
m'"-rta.'".'  infiuir".'. 

Th-  CHAIRMAN'.  The  gentleman  will 
-tr.te  h:<  r -rhamrntarv  inquiry  ' 

Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Chairman.'  a.^  I  un- 
derstand, v.e  wiU  ^u-.'.t  con;.ider  my 
am-^ndment  to  the  amendmmt  offered  Oy 
tla;      f^ntleman      from      llILioi.s      (Mr. 

.Mltfl'-L'  ' 

TlK-  CH.AIRMA::.  The  fientleman  i- 
'  ojio'.t.  liie  rii..i  vole  wili  be  on  the 
.1.0.'  dmenl  ti.e  feeniieman  iias  ofTGred  to 
•ho  >i;,ieiid:i,ent  o-fered  by  the  -rnti'em  \n 


from  Ilhnois  «Mr.  Mic 


■EL' 


That  vi:;  be 


(ii'pased  of  first. 

Mr  CON7E.  Tl-at  raises  the  mental 
hfcaltr.  sc'.-ion  Ly  Ei:o  million. 

Mr.  Chaimiiin,  I  then  ha.e  anotlur 
amenfj.nfrnt  that  I  v  r,u!d  ;il;r  to  o:icr. 


Will  I  be  permitted  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment.^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  sta;e 
that  after  tlie  first  amendment  has  been 
dis;x)spd  of  the  gentleman  m.ay  rise  and 
offer  hi.s  otiier  amendment. 

Mr.  COiXTE.  I  thank  the  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  m 
the  amendm.ent  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetis  i.Mr.  Conte>  to  the 
amendment  offei-ed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  '  Mr.  MicHFt  > . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  CoNTt>  there 
were — a.ves  11.  noes  78. 

So  the  am.endmenc  to  the  amendmjiit 
wa.-.  re.iected. 

.AMr.MnMf.MTS    r,FFr:TF.n    8T    ^^l.    CONTE    TO    Tin 
A.MFN-UMF.NV    CTfZRXU    BY    MH.     MICHEL 

Mr.  CONTE.  ^^r.  Chaiimau,  I  offer 
several  amendments  to  the  amendment 
nffered  by  the  gentleman  from  HJmois 
'  Mr.  IMicHrL" . 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  several 
ameidments  to  the  NIH  research  train- 
in?  rroEtrams,  and  r  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requrst  of  the  gentlem.an  from  Mas- 
srcht'sett.s? 

Th.ere  was  no  objection. 
Th?  Cleik  read  as  fallows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Cnrre  to  the 
.TTiicndmpnt  o^ert-d  by  Mr.  Micum.:  At  thf 
end  of  the  fifth  .sentence,  after  -title  IV,  part 
C.  of  the  Piiijlic  Health  Service  Act.",  strike 
oiU  ■■S40. 227.000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•S42.35G.0OO\ 

At   t!;e  end   of   the   siMh  seutence.   after 
and  disealive  aiaea.-ies,',  itnke  out  ■•.1;145  - 
182.000'   ajid   Uufit,  in   lieu   lliereof   -8147- 
oCS.OOO". 

At  the  end  of  the  .seventh  sentence,  after 
•neiirolncy  and  .■stroHe.".  strike  out  "SIOS.- 
.505  000"  aud  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "^lU- 
066.000\ 

At   the  end  of  the  eifihth  sentence,  after 
allertiy  and  infectious  diseases.",  stnke  out 
sia7.ll  1.000 '    aud    tu'iert    m    lieu    thereui 
">.107. 1.34.000  ■. 

At  ihe  end  of  the  luinh  seutence,  aftfr 
•chennral  substances  fur  demon.'itratlrjns  and 
research,  •,  strike  out  "$152,528,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "«ie4.460.000". 

A',   tilt   end   01    the   tenth   .sentence,   .if^er 
■child    health    and    human    developi.ient,". 
strike  out     .Jl  1G.0:>2  000 "  and  insert  in  lieu 
tliereof  "■*117.74tf.0OO  '. 

At  the  end  of  the  eleveiuli  sentence,  after 
eye   dlEca  f.s  and    visual   disorders,  ",   .strike 
out  "$33,349  000  •  and  insert  in  lieu  theieof 
••35  ♦8f)0OO  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  t\velfth  .wntence,  after 
environ meut.'l  health  sciences.",  .strike  our 
427.1,54.000    aiid  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".$27  - 
556,000". 

In  the  tliineeiith  sentence,  after  otlier 
."?,c.,rcli  resources  and  general  rt.search  sup- 
port t'iaut.s,",  strike  out  "$110,871,000"  and 
ir'^ert  in  l:"u  thereof  "?I  IT  OS'l.OOO". 

In  the  fourteenth  .^ntence.  after  "for  Ad- 
vai!i-fd  Si  lid-  in  the  Health  Science:;.",  strike 
out    ■.?4.:nu.000'   ,ind   insfit   in   lien    thereof 
«4.7R7.000". 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairmtui.  my 
amendment  to  the  main  anieiKlment 
vould  have  the  eCuct  of  re.st.;niu',  $26,281 
n'.iiiion  to  the  appropriation  for  NIH  re- 
.earch  training  programs,  leaving  the  ap- 
ijropriation  fur  them  at  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 
Eaili..r.  I  talked  about  the  net  d  to  con- 


tinue direct  support  to  students  in  men- 
tal health  and  alcohcli.sm.  I  have  told  you 
why  I  cannot  go  along  with  those  parts  of 
the  main  amendment  that  would  have 
tlto  effect  of  phasing  out  training  pro- 
grams mandated  by  the  Congress  rather 
than  simply  sU!)yorting  Urem  for  next 
.vpar  at  reduced  levels.  Now  I  want  to 
comment  srccifically  on  the  NIH  training 
program-. 

Avaik-.bility  and  cost  of  heaiUi  care  is 
one  of  our  greatest  prcclems.  Tins  Con- 
.c,rcss  has  before  it  multlmillion — even 
multibillion— dollar  proposals  for  health 
care  delivery  sj-stems  and  health  insur- 
ance. Important  as  they  are.  these  are 
only  short-term  measures.  In  the  long 
run.  the  solution  to  the  liealtli  care  cri  i.s 
lies  only  in  our  learning  more  about 
siclcncss  and  health. 

Wc  have  built  the  world's  best  nftdicaJ 
rese.trch  programs  by  attractiiig  to  them 
some  of  our  bnthtest  young  people  and 
giving  litem  the  be..t  training  poisible. 
Medical  research  is  beginning,  but  onJv 
beginning,  to  gi\  e  u.s  some  of  the  aniiwers  : 
v.o  need.  This  is  not  the  time  to  cut  av/ay 
the  very  base  of  our  medical  rcsearcli 
enternrLse. 

During  appropriation  hcariug.s.  v.e 
heard  a  number  of  arguments  for  the 
>>rcposed  phasing  out  of  research  train- 
ing. Some  were  misplaced,  others  un- 
supported by  fact. 

Ir  was  aix'ued  that  it  is  inequitable  to 
u.se  federal  funds  for  iraLning  in  the  li'r 
sci'^nces  and  not  in  other  fields.  Yet  it  ha.s 
never  been  contidcred  mequitable  to 
train  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
Failing  to  train  tiicsc  who  nuiy  help  j)ro- 
vtde  the  answers  lo  diabetes,  muccuhir 
discrophy.  or  mental  retardation  ts 
grossly  inequitable  to  tho.se  who  suffer, 
or  wui  suffer. 

It  was  argued  that  v.e  have  a  sunkient 
research  manpower  supply;  titat  tuffi- 
tioncy  w-L-j  not  documented.  What  i■^ 
more,  tiie  quahty  of  our  rt-earch  de- 
pends on  a  constant  supply  of  new  ideas 
that  can  corne  only  from  the  ycung. 

r'inaily.  v.e  v. ere  told  we  should "rel" 
on  the  "play  of  the  market"  to  attract 
youn;;  peoi  le  to  medical  re'carch,  and 
tliat  other  means  of  .support  are  avail- 
able for  them.  Let  us  look"  at  those  other 
luean-:  and  how  adeqiuite  Iney  arc. 

Klil  rescaich  training,  proiirams  are 
for  graduate  work  lor  which  biusic  edu- 
catior.al  opportunity  j^rants  are  not 
available.  Loans  can  he  u.,td,  but  total 
dependence  on  tlicm  will  have  fatriou.s 
consequences. 

NIH  trainee.-:  do  not  come  fioui  well- 
to-do  families— median  lainilv  income  i.. 
■S  10.000- SI 2,000.  and  only  .5  percent  ol 
the  trainees  rely  on  liicir  families  for 
raajcr  support  for  graduate  training. 
Many  enter  graduate  school  already  in 
debt  for  their  under'^raduate  edutatioii. 
Those  viu)  liuvc  been  iurtunat-j  eiiou.di 
lo  have  NIH  support  could  rely  on  it  for 
only  about  half  of  flieir  expenses.  At 
lea;  t  :i  year^  of  su'adu.ite  trainiiv;-  i.s  re- 
quired for  biom'-dical  research;  .some 
ficlcLs  require  much  more.  Co.sts  varv 
widely,  but  NIII  estimates  that  ending 
.Mudr-nt  stipends  would  leave  students  in 
debt  an  averag<;  of  SI 0.000  at  the  end 
of  a  Ph.  U.  niid  .$27,000  at  the  end  of 
ljo:.c-d()(.-toraj  ti-ainiiT:. 
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In  1970,  the  median  salary  for  a  re- 
search scientist  with  a  doctorate  and  1 
1  year  or  less  of  experience  was  $11,000. 
Mind  you,  this  is  the  very  time  in  their 
lives  at  which  these  young  people,  owing 
between  $16,000  and  $25,000,  will  be 
starting  families,  or  have  young  families. 
The  overall  median  salary  for  research 
scientists,  regardless  of  years  of  experi- 
ence, was  $16,500  in  1970 — earnings  for 
private  medical  practice  were  well  over 
double  that  amount. 

If  we  rely  on  the  "play  of  the  market.'" 
v.e  will  most  assuredly  guarantee  that 
many  young  people  who  manage  to  get 
through  graduate  school  will  have  to  go 
into  private  practice  to  pay  their  debts. 
Others  will  be  discouraged  from  trying. 
Medical  research  will  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  "rich  man's  field."  This  is  a 
gamble  I  am  not  willing  to  take  when 
the  stakes  for  all  of  us  are  health  aud 
life. 

The  main  amendment  leaves  intact 
training  funds  for  the  cancer  and  heart 
institutes.  That  is  commendable.  I  can 
find  no  reason,  however,  to  limit  support 
to  students  in  those  fields.  Tlie  costs,  in 
dollars  and  suffering,  from  glaucoma, 
multiple  sclerosis,  or  any  of  the  other 
diseases  on  which  NIH  is  working,  are 
tremendous.  Moreover,  diseases  are  not 
that  separate  for  the  researcher.  A 
breakthrough  in  the  basic  medical  sci- 
ences will  affect  whole  families  of  ill- 
nesses. A  di.sease-by-disease  strategy  is 
expensive  and  unwise. 

I  consider  S26.281  million  a  good  in- 
vestment if  it  brings  .some  of  our  best 
young  people  into  medical  research  and 
keeps  them  there. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  received  mail 
from  all  over  the  country  on  the  import- 
ance of  research  training  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.s.sachusetts  (Mr.  CoNrE'. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  bv  Mr.  Come  i  there 
were — ayes  25.  noes  87. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mimiesota  (Mr.  Quie)  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Robisoni  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Michel  i. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  QtiEi  there 
were — ayes  8.  noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amcndmen.t  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  that  after 
tonight's  fun  and  games  are  over  every- 
one will  lauuh  exceiJt  the  taxjiayer  and 
t!ie  senior  citi/cn  who  is  hurt  most  by  r 
inflation  which  results  from  planned  and 
deliberate  reckless  deficit  spendine.  Tlie 
Hobison  amendments  add  .some  $64  mil- 
lion to  the  Michel  amendments,  which 
brings  the  package  clo.se  to  $700  million 
u\ei  the  adnnnlstrat Ion  budget   I  suggest 


we  defeat  the  Robison  amendment  after 
which  I  will  offer  my  substitute  to  the 
Michel  amendment  which  I  believe  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  Robison  substitute  or 
the  Michel  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Robi- 
son* for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Michel  i  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
apijeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ch;iirman.   I   demand   a   recorded   vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

SCBSTITUTE  A.MENDMENT  Of  FKRFD  BV  MR  L.\ND- 
GREBE  FOR  THE  .K.MLND.AIFNT  OI  FERED  BY  MB. 
MICHEL 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.   Mr.   Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment. 
The  cierk  read  as  follows; 

Substitute  ranendment  offered  by  Mr  L.\nd- 
t:RF.BE  lor  tlie  aniendmeut  oflered  by  Mr. 
Mkhfi. :  On  page  7,  strike  out  hnes  16 
through  24  and  on  page  8.  lines  1  and  2  .tnd 
bubstitnte  in  lien  thereof  the  following: 

For  carryint;  om  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  with  respect  to  meut:il  health  and.  except 
as  otherwise  provided,  the  Community 
Ment.tl  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681, 
et.  seq  ),  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
:iiid  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  i  Public  Law  91- 
616i.  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  lOae  (PL.  89-7931.  and  the  Drug  Abu.se 
Oliice  and  Treatment  .\i:i  of  1972  iPL.  92- 
255  1.  .5.646,551.000. 

To  carry  out  lule.s  \T  and  IX.  sections  iXi 
(.11  through  3I4(r).  .uici  except  as  otherwise 
provided,  sections  301.  304.  :m.  402ia)i7i. 
403iaiilt  and  433(ai  of  the  Public  Hc.ilth 
Service  Act:  $103,081,000,  For  expenses  neces- 
sarv  to  carry  otit  title  IV.  part  A.  of  the 
Public   Health   Service   Act.   S500.000.000. 

For  expenses   not    otherwise   provided   for. 
necessary  to  carry  out    nile  IV.  part  B.  and 
title   XI    of    the    Public    Hcalili    riervicc   Ac* 
$2J5.000.000. 

For  expen.-es.  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
to  c.-.rry  out  title  IV-  part  C.  of  tlie  Public 
H'slih  Service  Act,  *:!8. 452.000. 

FL<r  expenses  necessary  to  carrv  out  title 
IV.  pan  D.  ol  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
v.ith  respect  to  arthritis,  rheum.alsm,  meta- 
bolic dijeai.es.  and  dij^cstivo  diseases  *133  - 
(ioa.OOO. 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carrv  oiu,  to 
tlie  extent  not  otherwise  pro\  ided.  tnle  IV. 
part  D  o.  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with 
respect  to  neurology  anc'.  stroke,  j-101. 198,000. 

Fur  expenses,  not  otherwise  providet  tor.  to 
c  ;rrv  out  title  IV,  part  D  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  alleryy  and  i:.- 
fect  lotis  diseases,  •'■ns. 693.000. 

For  expenses,  not  otlierwise  pro\  ided  for. 
i-.ece-isary  to  carry  out  title  IV.  part  E.  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
ptMier.il  medical  sciences,  including  prants 
of  tlierapeutic  and  chemical  subs-ances  for 
Uenioiislralions  and   research,   i- 138.573  000 

To  carry  out.  except  as  otherwi.-^o  provided. 
title  IV.  part  E  and  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  child 
licalth  and  human  development.  $106.679,t)00. 

h.r  expenses  nece.-sary  to  c.-.rrv  out  title 
IV.  iMti  F.  Ol  the  Publie  Health  Service  .\c\. 
uiUi  respect  lo  eve  air-ea.>es  aiid  visual  di.--- 
oidors,  S32.0'.'J.IK)0 

To  c.irry  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
\  Kied.  seclloii  MX  and  311  of  the  Publii 
He;ili!i  Service  .\ct.  with  respect  to  environ- 
nieuial   health  sciences.   $2o.2(i3.(X>0 

'I'o  carry  out.  except  as  othorwi-io  pro- 
■.  uieil.  .section  ;!01  ol  t!-.e  Public  Health  Serv- 


ice A..I  With  respect  to  the  tuppcrt  of  clun- 
eal research  center.s.  laboratory  animal  facil- 
ities, other  research  resources  and  generii'. 
research  support  grants.  $88,632,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  none  of  these  funds  shall  b'- 
u^^ed  to  pay  recipients  of  the  general  researci 
support  grants  programs  any  amount  lo:- 
indirect  expenses  m  connection  with  such 
giant.-. 

For  the  John  E.  Fogarty  Internationa. 
Center  for  Advanced  .Study  in  the  Healtli 
Sciences.  $3,586,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  shall  be  available  for  payment  l  . 
tlie  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  for  mainte- 
nance and  opcialioa  ol  the  Gor^as  Labora- 
tory. 

To  caiTj-  criit.  to  the  extent  not  otherwis" 
pr(;\  idect  Wtions  301,  306.  3o9.  311,  and 
422  wuiKVespect  to  training  prants.  title 
VII.  and  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  $382,180,000.  of  which  $2,000,000  shall 
be  available  lor  loan  cuarantees  and  interes- 
subsidies  under  part  B  of  title  VII  and  par- 
A  of  title  VIII  Provided.  That  the  funds 
appropriated  under  part  B  of  title  VII  ai^.d 
part  A  ol  title  VllI  shall  remain  availabl" 
until  expended. 

For  carrying  oiu.  to  the  exrer.t  not  o»her- 
w,..>e  provided,  title  I  ($1,585,185,000),  title 
III  and  title  VII  of  the  Eli  mentary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act:  and  section  222 1  a  i 
(2i  of  the  Ecoiioinic  Opportunitv  Act  o: 
1964.  $1661  185000:  Proiulrd.  That  the  ag- 
gregate amounts  made  available  to  eaclr^ 
State  under  title  I  A  for  grants  to  local  eia/T 
cation  ajiencies  within  that  State  shall  ro- 
be less  than  .such  amounts  as  were  available 
for  that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1972-  P-o- 
vidrd  furthrr.  That  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 307iei  of  Public  Law  89-10  as  amended 
shall  be  satisfied  when  the  combined  fiscal 
effort  of  the  local  edtication  atiency  and  the 
Stale  lor  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  no; 
les.s  than  such  combined  fiscal  effort  in  the 
seccnd  preceding  hscal  year. 

For  carrynig  out  to  the  extent  not  oti.er- 
-.vise  provided,  the  Vocational  Education  Ac" 
of  1963.  as  amended  i20  V  S  C,  1241-13911, 
and  the  Adult  Edtication  .Act  cf  1966  .Ji 
use  ch  30)  $450,827,000  including  8  000- 
000  for  exemplary  procrams  under  par:  D 
of  said  1963  .-\ct  of  which.  50  per  cent un-. 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  a:.:! 
50  per  centum  shall  i-emain  available  through 
June  30,  1975.  and  not  to  exceed  $9.000.oW 
lor  research  and  training  under  part  C  oi 
said  1963  Act:  Fiovidcd.  That  pra:us  To 
e.ich  Stare  luider  the  Adult  Education  A.  • 
sliall  not  be  less  than  gr.-Jins  made  to  such 
Stnt."  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1972 

For  carryini;  out.  lo  the  extent  not  other- 
V  ise  provided,  titles  I.  III.  IV.  section  745 
of  Tille  VII,  parla  B  and  D  of  title  IX.  and 
.-ecliou  1203  ol  the  Hlj:her  Education  Ac- 
as  amended,  the  Emergency  Iti.-'.ired  S;,;- 
deiit  Loan  .Act  of  1969  as  amei^.ded.  sectu  :•. 
207  and  title  VI  of  the  Natioiial  Drfe:i-^e  E-ii!- 
cation  Act.  as  amended,  the  Mitiual  Educa- 
tional a!5d  Cultural  Excnanee  Aci  of  1961 
scition  22  of  the  .Act  of  June  29.  1935,  a.-. 
aincndod  i7  U  S  C.  329 1  section  421  if  th 
General  Educ.iion  Provision.*  Act.  and  Public 
Law  92-506  ol  October  19.  1975.  $1,803.9!4  00<' 
of  which  amount*  reallotted  l.-r  work-s:;:>i\ 
.-hall  remnin  available  throu.'h  June  30.  VMr- 
•*25,000,000  rhall  be  for  veterans  cost-o:.i",. 
structjon  pavment5  to  institution.;  of  higher 
education,  and  $440,500,000  shall  b*  for  basic 
oppi^rtunitv  (.'rants  (includin(;  not  to  exceed 
Si  1.500.000  for  admiiilsiraiue  expeiL>ej.i.  of 
which  $42t).000.000  sh.aU  remain  avaiUiblc 
throrc;h  June  30.  l!>7i-,  and  the  foUowiUi: 
ai-  ounts  .--hall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pctided;  $.U0  OOO.OoO  for  >ubsidios  ot-  cuir- 
aiiteed  student  loans  aiid  $31.42.^.000  icr 
aunual  inieresii  t;rau;.->  for  .-ubsidi.-ed  con- 
struction loans. 

For  carryuij;  out.  except  ;u-  otherw;^e  pro- 
vided. >ections  310  and  303  of  the  rubiu- 
HeaP.li  Service  Act.  parts  B.  C   aud  D  of  the 
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DcvolopmeiitTl  DL-abilitics  Sen/icrs  .tuI  Fa- 
i  Iiiici  Cjii.--ruction  Ai:t.  titles  III.  r/.  \TI, 
.  •.■.(!  Vin  of  :he  Older  Americans  Ar«-  or  IfiOo. 
Uie  Juvjiule  Delaiqueucy  Pre-'entun  Act, 
.'-cliciLi  42^,  707.   1110.  aJid   1II.T  cf  the  So- 

>  .al  Se^'uniy  Act.  and  t^e  Inrematioiial 
Health  Research  Act  cf  IQCO,  ?264.o-J0.010:  of 

>  hich  621.715.000  jT-'.an  hn  frr  s-'raiu  ;  under 
yai:  C  of  the  DevelopnieiUal  Dijabilii:es  Serv- 
.  C3  and  Facilities  Coiwtriution  Act.  i.o  re- 
;  jam  ava.i'ab;c   luiul  June  30,    1^76.   except 

..;t  ^rjjita  ma^le  '  nm  those  funds  after 
.  u;;e  30.  1374.  will  be  for  con.struciiou  only 
.  3  specified  iii  secTicu  lJ2ia»  t3)  of  such  Act: 
.  lid  i4.2oO,aoo  .'•■hall  be  f.ir  grants  uudor  part 
H  lI  tiie  Develapmer.'a!  D;sab.Ul:ts  Services 
I'.iid  Facilities  Coii.it ruction  Act.  to  reinaiu 
:.vailable  uu'il  expended:  Proiid-d.  Thac 
■here  niay  be  transferred  to  this  appropria- 
i;ou  from  the  appropriaticu  ■■Mental  II.T.lth" 
i-n  auiciiui  no'.,  o  excted  the  sura  of  the 
allotrae.u  adjusiuieut  luude  by  the  Secre- 
tary pur.siiaui  to  .section  2C2(Cl  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  IlPiilth  Centers  ..cl. 

Fcr  expenses  nocessarv  to  carry  out  th.e 
pri  vi.-i(  i.i  if  tjH-'  Ecoufiniic  Oppor'. unity  Act 
of  1&G4  iPu'jlic  Law  HS-ihd.  ap;jrr.ved  August 
■JO.  19641,  as  ainei'.ded  $143.300. uco  plu--.  re- 
iiiiburiemeui.3:  Pronded.  Thai  tliLi  appropri- 
.»iii>u  shall  o<;  a\aiiub;e  for  the  purch-itc  and 
liire  of  pasaeiiger  motor  \ehiclea.  and  fcr  the 
rcn-iructiou.  alteration,  and  repair  of  build- 
:iiti  and  other  faciliiu-s.  as  uathori.ied  by 
.-ecticin  eo2  of  the  EL^onomic  Opportuniiy  Act 
cf  1964:  Piocidrd  funher.  That  no  part  of 
1-e  :ui;ds  appropriated  in  this  pirigrapU 
hall  be  available  for  anv  j^rant  until  the 
Uire, tor  h.a^  determined  that  the  grantee  L-i 
(;aal.tied  to  administer  the  lunc'o  and  pro- 
sr-^nts  iiivclveU  m  li.e  propc-ed  ^irant:  Pro- 
idid  fw  LhCi'.  Tha.  all  ,raiil  agreement.^  shall 
^■ro'. ide  that  the  General  Accounting  Oifice 
ssha',1  have  access  to  the  records  of  the 
vrau'ee  whi.  li  bear  excl'icively  upou  the 
f  «deial  i,raiil. 

Mr.  L.-^'DGREBE  '  during  tlie  read- 
in:-'.  Mr.  Chaii'ir.sn.  I  a'.k  uii;ininious 
( oi;^e'.;t  that  ihe  suLsiiiute  ainendmeui 
>.'.'  con^ide^ed  as  read  rnci  printed  in  the 
Recopo, 

The  CH.'.IUMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  recjue'-t  ol  the  grr.tlen:r-.n  from 
I.",  liana" 

There  v.  li-  no  ot  jertiou. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  CJ-.ainnan.  I 
w.ll  be  bnel".  I  \u'l  not  lei-etn  all  of  the 
-•vat;-tifs  I  memioned  thLs  aUernoon. 
iIo've\er.  this  i.s  a  very  important  matter 
^ir.re  ti';!--  b:I!  carries  a  p'-:..e  ta''  of  .-orr.e 
.S32  billion. 

I  would  lik'e  to  point,  out  that  the  Prcs- 
icier.L'i  bud;iet  propo&al  wa.i  pcriiap.s  not 
l^erfect.  Hotvevtr.  thii  is  pretty  much  a 
tnuti.er  ol  persoruJ  opinion.  Most,  jer- 
tj;n;y  ihi.->  comes  clo-er  to  being  fiscally 
i^e.';:or..s)b!e  than  the  Mirhpl  amendment 
we  arc  d>fus:-in;;  at  tins  time.  My  .^ub- 
.^tiiute  would,  of  course,  bring  the 
an;our;ti  i:i  the  ?.Ii.'ii<:l  amL'nuuicnt  dov.n 
to  tre  adinini:tratioa  bfd  m  t  level. 

The  amcnd.neril  of  the  u;entleman 
ifoin  niinou  su^-'gesij  the  exix.T.ctiture  ol 
~om"  S6"r_'  million  over  the  buds?et.  and 
thi-  in  ron-iri'^ration  of  the  fart  that 
the  Prr-id^nr's  budtct  was  ."rome  12  per- 
cent o-.tr  the  fui  din;4  for  1373.  Li  fact. 
I  v.ould  jasl  recdiJ  q-aicklv.  In  l&e4,  the 
HEW  pioi-rams  -Aere  cos; in.;  tlie  lax- 
pavers  S_'4  b'llion;  in  iri7L'.  71  a  bilhrn; 
m  I'Jl'i.  83  6  bilhon;  in  1[>74.  the  :idmin- 
i.traiion  piopo.c;  0:j  8  bilhon  fundiiig 
of  til'-'  HE-V  pro:?ram;i.  Tiiat  b,  a  nice, 
neat.  J3-perceni  incrta.se  m  jubl  '.i  years. 

My  am<ndmcnt  would    .imi;ly  retore 

U,'-     bill      to    t.'lc     iid.'I!i;,l    tl-.ltJOM     bUfl'ct 


I'-'Vtl.  which  I  repeat  is  12  percent  over 
la:t  year  even  though  there  are  some 
.S6  billion  a  year  being  spread  across 
.^mTJca  in  revenue  sharing  funds, 
sch.ool  enrollments  are  down,  employ- 
ment IS  up. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  concerned 
abctit  having'  our  bill  vetoed  and  goin:^ 
along  another  year  on  a  contimiin';  reso- 
lution. Th?re  is  no  indication  at  all  that 
the  Michel  amendment  is  acceptable  to 
the  administration.  In  fact.  I  have  in- 
lormqtian  to  the  contrary.  Therefore.  I 
feel  that  tiie  Corgrcss  mu^'t  accept  its 
fiscal  respon-ibility. 

Wo  must  as-^ist  the  administration  iu' 
ro-torin^  fiscal  st  ibility.  fi-^cal  sanity  in 
till;  coiiiit'.y.  Tiicielore.  I  urue  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  which  is.  in  ef- 
fect, the  budget  of  the  admini.-tration. 
riembcis  can  add  tlie  licures  this  way 
and  that  way:  there  is  no  line  item  that 
h?s  been  chanp;ed  in^-entionany.  There 
has  been  di-cussion  here  today  whether 
the  committee  bill  is  SI. 9  biilian  or  S1.2 
billion  over  the  administration  s  request. 
My  amendment  is  within  SIJO  million  of 
the  administration's  budiict.  The  inttii- 
tioii  of  tliis  substitute  ameudinent  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  Members  of 
the  Hou^e  to  exercise  fiscal  responsibility 
and  vote  on  the  budget  fi':'ures  which 
have  been  proposed  by  the  Jidrainistra- 
tior . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urise  support  of  my 
sub.stitute  to  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  unenrment. 

With  no  disrespect  to  my  colleague 
who  just  cfTered  the  amendment.  I  really 
btUeve  the  temper  of  the  House  is  such 
ihal  his  anienameni.  will  not  be  accepted. 

Let  me  take  tills  very  brief  opportun- 
ity, assumine  that  that  amendment  will 
be  disposed  of  quickly,  so  that  we  can 
get  to  a  vote  on  my  package  of  amend- 
ments. If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to 
or  if  it  goes  down,  we  will  be  at  that 
point  wherv  ,we  will  begin  to  lead  llie 
b;il  para:;raph  by  paragraph.  It  v.ould 
occur  to  me  tliat  as  soon  as  I  have  con- 
cluded my  remarks,  unless  the  distin- 
Kuiihed  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee 
v.-ou]d  choose  to  be  recognized  arain.  We 
co".lJ  get  to  a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Let  me  say  vei-y  brielly  that  when  we 
adjust  thii5  biU.  for  the  budget  recti ;psts 
deferred,  that  is  an  amount  of  S2.181,- 
783.000.  Tho.^e  are  things  which  are 
:_'oinj^  to  come  up  in  supplementals. 

I-.vcn  with  adoption  of  my  amendment 
'.ve  will  be  S2..o39.0GG.000  over  the  1973 
spendini?  level.  So  if  anyone  tries  to 
indicate  that  with  the  adoption  of  my 
arp.cnf'ment  we  are  not  makins  any  pro-.?- 
vtvs  or  not  puttin,'^  additional  money 
into  this  bill,  it  just  is  not  so.  There  will 
be  .S2..5  billion  of  iucrea:  ed  spcnduig  in 
137 i  with  the  adoption  of  my  aoiend- 
ment,  over  the  level  of  1373. 

My  dear  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
a.-iks: 

Do  vou   '.vart  tf)  hurt   the  disnd' ant,i!T»d'' 

Very  dramatically,  and  says: 
You  i<now  «lial,  ibe  puople  back  hf  hip  are 
'.4</in'»   to  3Jiy. 

My  amendment  includes  $127  million 
of  increased  fluids  in  title  I.  I  liave  cut 
It   bar):   S97  miilion,   but  I  «ive  in  $12V 

iriiili'in. 


My  --^ood  chairman  makes  the  count 
oi"  these  zero  items  in  the  budget.  I  rec- 
oiznized  in  my  remarks  in  .^eJieral  debare, 
and  in  the  siibml:;sicn  of  anierAanient. 
that  mv  administration  was  wron?.  that 
they  should  net  have  t..kcn  that  course 
of  action. 

In  thee  12  ongoing  programs  v. c  all 
a  creed  to  extend  for  1  ye::.r,  I  ftuided 
those  program.;  in  my  amendment,  but 
not  to  the  full  extent  m;.-  chairman.  Mr. 
Flood,  would. 

So  t'^ere  are  plenty  of  good  things  to 
talk  about  and  tie  oneself  to  in  sup- 
porting my  amendment,  and  still  take 
credit  for  doin.o:  something  to  hold  this 
bill  wiJiin  reasonable  bounds  and  hope- 
fully to  get  io  signed  and  not  vetoed,  so 
that  we  will  not  go  through  tliis  con- 
tinuing resolution  procedure.     - 

On  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.itiike  the  la--:  word. 

The  big  pit,  h  here  is.  ■"Take  the  Michc! 
amei:dment,  and  you  will  be  home  free 
Flood  is  a  dead  pigeon." 

Lock  at  this.  I  am  the  most  vetoed 
man  in  this  Hou.se.  There  is  no  question 
abOTi'j  that.  I  have  been  vetoed  fou''  tim';.-:. 
and  I  am  still  breathing. 

ML-mhr-rs  just  hea:'d  the  genfleman 
from  Indi:ina,  Mr.  L^\'DrnEBE.  T.he  g'^ntle- 
man  has  got  a  pipeline  .'^ome  pi.ue.  H'j 
was  out  in  that  back  room.  They  have 
telephones.  He  says  he  has  rea-onabie 
cause  to  believe  that  a  bill  containing  ih^ 
Mi'.hcl  am'-ndmcnt  will  be  vetoed. 

Tne  only  reason  given  for  the  iMirheJ 
amer.dm.ent.  ps  agiinst  the  Flood  posi- 
tion, is  that  it  is  said.  "Flood  is  going  to 
be  vetoed,"  and  that  the  bid  wi'h  the 
Michel  amendment  i-<  tioing  to  be  s:gned. 

Mr.  Michel  does  not  know  any  more 
about  what  is  eoing  to  be  vetoed  than 
anybodv  else.  Neither  do  1.  That  is  thri. 

Th.e  CHATR:>T.AN.  The  question  is  on 
the  s'lb'lirure  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  iiom  Indiana  'Mr.  Lanhgi^e-  i 
for  the  amendment  otTered  bv  th.e  g^ntle- 
mnn  fro!n  lihiiois  iMr,  Mi<"Hel  > . 

The  su'^-'titute  amendment  wr.s  n  - 
jected. 

Mr.  V;\TES.  Mr.  Chairrran,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Micii.cl  amend- 
ment proposes  to  strike  S5  m.il'ion  from 
the  appropriation  for  bi'incual  educa- 
tion. This  cutback  v.ould  be  a  serious 
blotv  to  a  program  which  is  sti'l  in  tlie 
l)roce'^s  of  struggling  to  get  off  of  thi^ 
grour.d. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  tnuier  the  preserit  levl 
of  funding — $35  million  for  fiscal  year 
197:; — the  bilinr'U'il  j'rogram  has  been 
able  to  serve  only  a  small  fraction  of  th" 
schanl-Jiildren  in  need  of  this  assi.;tance. 
According  to  Dr.  I'cna.  Director  oi  Bi!;n- 
Rua!  Education  at  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tio!i.  over  7)  miV'on  children  are  j)otcn- 
tially  eligible  to  participate  in  bilingual 
prog^rams.  yet  oti'v  14:i.OOO  students  are 
expected  to  bo  ei;ro)ica  in  the  pro!:rain 
in  the  coming  '-chool  tear.  There  is  clear- 
ly an  overtvhelniin'need  to  expand  thi^ 
.oror'ram  and  reach  these  schcxilcliddren 
'.vho  want  de>,perately  to  learn,  but  are 
needles.-,ly  obstructed  by  the  language 
barriers  which  this  )u'ogrum  ia  designed 
to  overcome. 

The  .AiJi'r  i|)ii:i1i[)iis  CommiLtce  has 
i^ofogni/cd  ill  111' a:-iiit    i  JK' I'iK.'rmoiiN    mj) 
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bct\'.een  what  is  now  being  doiie  and 
what  is  needed.  Tl-iat  is  why  the  commit- 
tee increase  the  appropriation  for  bilin- 
gual education  by  $10  million — although 
even  this  increase  would  not  enable  the 
ptorram  to  rcrch  even  5  pcrcQiit  of  the 
eli^'ible  students.  Tiie  fact  is  that  the  bi- 
lin.'-iual  prosram  has  been  drastically  un- 
derfunded ever  .'-inre  it  was  jias.-ed.  Fiu'- 
therm'T^i'e.  since  allocations  fiir  tltis  nro- 
gram,  made  by  tho  Office  of  Edu.'ation. 
ha\'e  coiL^istently  been  distributed  in- 
equitably and  unfairly,  manv  cities  w'-itli 
h'-rge  Spani.-h-speaking  pomilalions  have 
bfen  starving  for  bdin-.ual  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  o-.vn  district  in 
Chicaeo,  which  I  have  the  jirivilesre  to 
re)jresent,  thousands  of  sclioolchildrcn 
who  come  from  htmes  where  Enfdish  is 
not  the  dominant  language  arc  in  great 
need  of  bilinf'ial  education.  Yet.  under 
the  present  level  ol  fundin  .  their  needs 
c.<)?Ttinue  to  so  unmet.  Thoie  are  over 
50.000  students  in  Chicago  who  do  not 
spe-ik  EiTdish  as  their  fii^si  lar.i;u.ige — 
lidly  9  percent  of  the  children  attending 
Cl'ifr'a;ro  public  schools.  And  thousands  ol 
ti^e-e  children  do  not  have  access  to  a 
))ro'-'ram  wliicli  could  i'umcasurably 
strengthen  their  ability  to  karn  in  a 
s(  hool  system  wnich  they  find  unfamiliar 
in  lanruaae  and  custom.  Ti;e  cliildren 
from  homes  wiicrc  E;i".Jish  i:,  not  snoken. 
cannot  absorb  an  education  taut^ht  to 
them  in  a  language  they  do  not  under- 
stand. As  a  result,  -Snanish-spcakinc  chil- 
dren in  Chicago  ar-:^  droppin-:  out  of  liigh 
school  at  a  rate  of  over  50  per  d:iy.  Fe^ver 
than  half  of  the  children  from  Siianish- 
sp-eaking  homes  are  completing  tlieirh  gh. 
s(  hool  education.  These  ciiildren  are  se- 
verely disad\ant;i  v-d  and  unfairly  hand- 
■  icrpped  by  their  unfa.miliarity  -ivith  Fng- 
li.sh.  It  is  time  that  we  fully  recoi-uiired 
their  special  and  ur;,cnt  need. 

Last  January,  the  Chicago  Bo.ird  of 
Fdiu'ation  .submitted  applications  for  17 
individual  'bilinKUal  pro.lccts.  Yet  these 
a;5plications  were  not  ever,  ccnsidercd  by 
tlic  Office  of  Educaton  due  to  the  lack  ol 
funds.  This  is  uncon-^cionable  if  our 
pro.miscs  of  equal  opportunity  are  to 
mean  anything  at  all  to  children  from 
Sp'uish-speakinu  and  American-In- 
dian homes  who  have  known  the  cruelty 
of  abusive  di.-crimination  for  far 
too    long. 

7»Ir.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  more  im- 
poit.mt  tiian  ever  before  to  afTirm  our 
commitment  to  eciual  educational  oppor- 
tunity. We  must  not  retreat  from  ilie 
imiKirlant  advances  we  have  made  to- 
ward tcariiiy  dov\n  the  barriers  of  dis- 
crimination and  neglect.  I  stroir^^ly  urge 
that  the  committee  recommeadatioa  for 
this  important  program  be  maintained.  I 
urs;e  tiie  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

AMt.NrJML.Mr     OH-t.RtD     HY     Mil.     BAKFR     lO    Till 
A.MEIVU.Mi.K  r   OKHIUn    B-1     iin.    .■michli, 

Mr.  BAKER.  IMr.  Chairman.  I  olfer  an 
amendment   to  the  Mi  hcl  am<ndmeiit. 

Tire  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendnuMit  (.trered  by  Mr.  r  vktr  to  tin- 
Rii;' iidtnc!!!  ollcred  by  Mr.  Micm  i.:  In  the 
last  pariigraph  ol  tlie  Michel  ameiuinii'ui . 
provicliu^;  fur  tlio  expenses  of  carryu.^  t)ii! 
the  pro'visioiis  of  tlio  Economic  Oppori  iiiui'. 
A'-t  of  10ii4.  strike  otn  tlio  ."^um  '■■ff-!!.- 
yno.aao'',  mici  insert  "$i4i..!oo,ooo". 

CNIX  lIMii      r.irl  17 


Mr.  B.AKER.  Mr.  Ch;  irnan,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  our  colleague, 
t!ie  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
MiciiLL'.  In  fact,  whether  or  not  my 
amendment  passes,  I  will  vote  for  hi<; 
pacliage.  But  I  believe  my  amcndr'ient 
has  merit. 

This  amendineut  reduces  the  funds 
available  for  the  operation  of  OEC  by 
;:!  additional  SlOO  milHon.  Tiie  remain- 
mg  amount  of  .514.3' 3.00^  would  just 
about  s-ustain  the  agency  throu.^h  Sep- 
tet.'.cr:  or  October  1973.  We  b  isically 
did  thi$  same  thing  today  in  tiic  con- 
tinuing appro;  riation  bill. 

.■\ccardtng  to  my  information  there  is 
abjut  $130  niiliion  in  tiie  pipeline  for 
projects  which  are  ready  for  appro\al. 
All  OEO  needs  to  proceed  otiier  than 
money  is  a  Senate  confirmed  Director. 

There  is  one  palmary  concern  wliich 
bother.^  me  deeply  and  I  "believe  will 
bntlier  you.  I  ha'. c  a  notice  sent  out  on 
OLO  stationery  from  7:-'0  Peachtree 
Street  NE.,  room  1165,  Atlanta.  Ga.  Ii 
is  scr.t  to  all  employes  pUi])ortedly  from 
the  agency  employee  union.  Thi-:  notice 
dcsf  .ibes  an  activit  of  tlio  U;  ion  where 
a  foinicr  Member  of  Con",;  ess  has  been 
conlractcd  with  to  lobby  for  an  OEO 
:'p:)ropriation.  This  memoraiK'um  refers 
to  the  lawsuit  which  had  been  filed  previ- 
ou-ly.  I  reco'Uiize  this  to  be  the  suit  to 
restrain  the  further  funding  of  project- 
tmtil  a  Director  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  notice  states  that  all  pay- 
c'lccks  rec'-ived  by  e\ery  employee  from 
new  on  are  the  result  of  th.e  l.r'  -uU. 

The  lobbyist  is  Ijeing  paid  .1^27.669  if  ho 
w  orks  for  the  Office  of  Eccncmic  Oppcr- 
tunity.  employee  group  for  3  months.  The 
( ontract  is  made  with  the  •Coalition  for 
tlie  War  on  Poveny."  The  coalition  is 
composed  ol  union  members — the  Na- 
tional Council  of  OEO  Local,-  and  State 
Associations  of  Ccmmunit.\  .Action  .Asen- 
cy  Directors.  The  funds  for  the  coalition 
come-  from  emi)lo\  ee  contributions  of  S3 
i)er  member  per  grade  for  the  3-month 
periotl  and  S2.000  per  State  Directon' 
Assoeiation  group. 

Now  to  me  tins  is  a  most  danticrous 
activity.  If  an  employee  group  can  pcr- 
P'Ctuate  an  agency  or  any  program 
I'urcly  to  preserve  the  jobs  of  individuals 
conceiiied.  we  are  in  deei.)  trouble.  Ii  it 
can  happen  one  time,  it  can  happen 
again  and  apam. 

This  comes  miyhtly  close  lo  the  reason 
tlie  Hatch  Act  has  some  merit.  We  are 
on  mighty  thin  ko  when  this  sort  of 
opci.ition  is  cnndtined.  to  say  nothing  ol 
1. roving  effect r^e. 

The  lobby i.-t  sent  out  to  tiie  Federal 
emi-iloyees  an  individual  exaliiation  of 
tlie  subcommittee  member.dnp  and  how 
thi'\  might  be  mtluenced. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  lobbying  effort 
IS  being  conducted,  but  I  assume  it  is 
earned  on  alonr.  ccnvcnti.ai.il  lines. 

How  are  these  committee  ihembei> 
suppeised  to  be  ni!kienced;'  Notinng  re- 
fers to  the  virtues  of  the  Otlice  cf  Ei'c- 
nomic  Opportunity. 

Members  are  asked  to  get  as  many  fa- 
vo'^able  news  i;c:iis  m  the  media  as  ikis- 
sible  in  order  for  the  constituents  of  the 
various  committee  members  to  be  in- 
clined to  SU)  pi  rt  their  eft'eits  to  mllu- 
cnce  Members  oi   Conpi-c.^s. 


I  am  not  sayini  that  all  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opnortunity  is  bad.  but  it  ha . 
been  fraught  witJi  iiTcgularities,  slipshod 
practices,  and  outriglit  fraud. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  this 
amendment  in  i>rote.st  to  the  inordinate 
elforts  of  these  Federal  emi^loyees  lo  hi- 
fiueiii.e  ii)i.s  Coiii^ress. 

Tiic  CH.AIRM.\N.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  bv  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee  (Mr.  B.^kek  •  lo  the 
amendment  ofTertd  by  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  >  Mr.  Michel  > . 

The  question  was  taken :  and  the 
Ciiaarnan  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
ljea;;d  lohaveii. 

rrcoF.PED    VOTE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairma:i.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  110.  noes  28C. 
not  voting  35.  as  follows: 


.A.rclier 

Art  n  Js 

.\rmst.-nr.g 

Baf.T;i.s 

Baker 

Biaic! 

Bc-nr.ott 

BcvJli 

B:ackb'\nu 

Bray 

Eroizman 

Bro;  hiH.  Vd. 

Burcener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson.  Te.\. 

Cc'-lerbert; 

Chan  berlain 

c:aucy 

Ctai^ton.  Del 

Cochran 

Collier 

Co:;:i.    ,  Tex 

Con:  an 

Cr.i.',f 

Daniel  Dan 

D.Tnii'l.  Robert 

\v  .  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denn!": 
Device 
Dickin.'on 
Duncan 
E  iwarc:.-.  Ala. 
E.-hlemau 
F;o».frs 
Flvnt 

Ford.  Oeru'it  R 
ror>yt!n' 


.\bilnor 
Ab.'ui; 
.detains 
Aciciabtvi 

Av.c.-r:>ox\. 

CaUf. 
.A'Klerson.  r.l. 
Andrews  N  C. 
Aiuirt  \v>. 

N.  D.ik. 
Annun  'lo 
Afhtey 
A.<pm 
E:irrt -I  . 
Hell         •: 
Ber-;:.u:tl 
Biai.:;:!    ; 
Bu's-.cr 
B.i!i,ljii!n 
Bo  ms 
Bo.md 
Ro;;ii!fT 

15ewen 
Br.icieinar; 
liri  ikip.riil-..e 
Briuklvy 
Bicpks  - 
Brocii.fTelil 
Bunvr.  Cultf 
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AYEi  -no 

Kroy 

Fro-ehlieh 

Gotdwaier 

Gcod;jnti 

G.-O:.'; 

G..b«»r 

Ka.cy 

Ii;''nr.ih.-in 

Uinshafr 

Hc-an 

Hc-!!'.er 

I'l  b^r 

Hiumut 

Hur.t 

Hu'chinson 

J.irmcn 

Johnson.  Colo. 

.ichr.icu.  Pa. 

Kcirp 

Ketch  ;:m 

Ku\ 'Kendall 

Liincigrebe 

Lai'.tiruui 

L.iti.i 

I.o.t        --^ 

McClo^ 

McColaster 

M..rtin.  Ncbr. 

ir'.Thia.'^  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mavue 

Mi.iord 

Miiuhall.  Ohio 

M;,ell 

Moni'iomery 

Mocrhcul. 

Cilif. 
Afyers 

:sOES-2S8 

Brown,  Mioh. 

Erown  Ohio 

Bro\hi:;    N,C. 

Biicha-'an 

Br.vke,  Calif. 

B'lrke.  Mfljs. 

B>:r:icr    JJo. 

Bursor. 

Butler 

E'.rcn 

Cariiey.  Ohio 

Carter 

«.  .i-ev.  Tev: 

Chl^ho:nl 

c:3rk 

e"....:-ei'., 

Don  H. 
Clay 

c:e\tlai:a 
Cohen 
Co  .;ns.  i::. 
Come 
Cor!n!\n 
Cofer 
Cou;hhn 
Creniii 
Culver 
Danu:#. 

Domi!!  cj;  V 
V.'VM>.  SC. 


NiChOla 

Farris 

Powell   Oh:o 

Quillen 

Kariek 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rcbinsoii,  Vrt 

KOfeer.-i 

Hcufcitiot 

I;ui:nels 

lluih 

B.-.tienield 

Savior 

ischnttbtll 

ShMsier 
.«:kes 
bnyder 
bjiencc 
Steeimc-n 
SvmniN 
Ta.eotl 
Tiiv:or.  Mo 
Towell.  Nev, 
Tre  en 

V.ditler  Ja^i 
Vt  v  oey 
Wvvgins 
Wii.'On.  Bob 
W-.,itt 
\V\:i:iin 
Younv.  Alask.i 
Ycuug.  F:a. 
\ouug.  SC.  I 
Zion 


lii  ;,i  Gar/.i 

De:.inpy 

Dei:  en  back 

De.hin:s 

1).  uholn! 

1),.:: 

VI.-'  < 

V.-.wW 

Doi;ohue 

Dorn 

Uowian  . 

Dnnan 

Dul-ki 

Uu  i'ul.t 

Fekh.irdt      . 

Fdw.irds  Cslif. 

ErUnborn 
E.-eh 

E\'iin.<.  Colo. 
Ka*ee:i 
I",  1  Kilty 
F;-h 

F:coit 

Vo.ev 
FtVii 

WilUam  D 
I'ouutaiu 
lYetlni^huvsen 
I^-n?el 
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Fulton 

Madignii 

St  Gerinnui 

Kuqua 

Mahon 

Sandman 

Ciydos 

Mallary 

Sarasln 

Octtvs 

Mann 

Sarbanes 

Gi.i'.ruo 

Marazltl 

Schroeder 

Gibbons 

Martin,  N  C. 

Seiberllns; 

Gi!niau 

Matsunaga 

Shipley 

Giiin 

Ma72oU 

Shoup 

Goii/alez 

Meeds 

Shnver 

Grasso 

Melcher 

Si^k 

Green.  Po. 

Metcalfe 

Slack 

Gnmths 

Me/vm.'ikv 

Smith  Iowa 

Grover 

Michel 

Smith.  N,Y'. 

Gucte 

Miller 

Sta!;gers 

Gunier 

Minish 

Stanton. 

Guver 

Mink 

J  William 

H.iniilton 

Mitchell.  Md, 

Sianlon. 

Haninier- 

Mitchell.  N  Y. 

James  V. 

ychniKlt 

Moakley 

Stark 

Hiuiley 

MoUohan 

Steed 

Hanua 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Steele 

Hansen.  Idaho 

MOEher 

Steicer.  Wi.s. 

Hansen,  Wash 

MO.SS 

Stephens 

HarrinRlon 

Murphy,  111 

Stokes 

Harsha 

Natcher 

Stratton 

Harvey 

Nedzi 

Stubbletield 

Hastincjs 

Nelsen 

Stuckey 

Hawkin.s 

Nix 

Studds 

Ha\s 

Obey 

Sullivan 

Herhler.  W.  Va 

O'Brien 

Sjmington 

Heckler,  Mas.s. 

O'riara 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hiin/ 

ONe;:: 

Teacrue.  Calif, 

Helstoski 

Ovyena 

Thomson,  Wib, 

Hicks 

Fa.=  ?maii 

Thone 

HiUls 

Palnian 

Thornton 

Hohfleltl 

Fatten 

Tiernan 

Holt 

Pepper 

Cdall 

HoUznian 

Perkins 

UUmaii 

Honon 

Pettis 

Van  Ueerliu 

Howard 

Pev^er 

Vanik 

Huntate 

Pickle 

Vi'.;orito 

Ichord 

Pike 

WaEr'-Oiii'.er 

.John.son.  Calif 

PoaKe 

Waldie 

Jones.  Ala. 

Fodell 

Wal.-h 

.lones,  N  C. 

Preyer 

VVampler 

Jones.  Okla 

Price.  Ill, 

Ware 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Pritchard 

Whaien 

Jordan 

Quie 

White 

Karth 

Railsback 

Whitehur.^i 

Kajtenmeirr 

Ran-el 

Whitten 

Ka  -en 

Rees 

Williams 

Keatuiff 

Repula 

Wulnall 

Kluc/^  n~ki 

Re  id 

Wilson. 

Koch 

Reuss 

Charles  H  . 

Kvros 

Riei;le 

Calif. 

Le'-gelt 

Riiiaklo 

Wil.son. 

Lehman 

Rcbl.-on,  N  Y 

Charles.  Tex 

Lent 

Rod;  no 

Winn 

Litton 

Roe 

Wol  tf 

Lony.  La 

Roiif-alio.  \V\o 

Wripht 

Long.  Md 

Ronrallo,  NY. 

W\  tiler 

McCloskey 

Rooiiev,  Pa 

Wviie 

McCormack 

Ho.-e 

Yates 

McDade 

Ro.seiithal 

Yatron 

McEwen 

Rostenkow'-ki 

Youiift.  Ga. 

McFall 

Roii.'-h 

Yonn;;.  Ill, 

M^-Kay 

Rov 

Younii.  Tes 

Mf-Kinnev 

Ro\baI 

Za  block! 

McSpadden 

Ruppe 

Z'.vach 

Madden 

R.\aii 

NOT  VOTING - 

'i5 

Ashbrook 

Derwinskl 

MilU-,  Ark 

Badillo 

Evins.  Ttnn 

Mori-'an 

Batiiik 

Fisher 

Murphy.  NY 

Brasco 

Fraser 

Price,  Tex. 

Breaux 

Gray 

Randall 

Ca.Tip 

Green.  Ore." 

Rooney.  NY 

Carey.  N  Y. 

Hobert 

Scbelius 

Chappell 

Henderson 

Skublt^ 

Coiiable 

Kir.!^ 

Sieiier.  An/, 

Coi.vers 

Lujaii 

Tea;;ae.  Tex. 

D..nic!.'on 

Macdoiiakl 

'1  hoiiip.son.  N  J 

Davi:-^.  Ga. 

Mailhard 

So  the  amendment  to  the  ainendmc-nt 
v.a.s  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  v.a.s  announced 
a.>  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  iMr.  Michel  ■. 

The  cjue.stion  wa.s  taken;  and  the 
Ciiairman  announced  that  the  noes  a;;- 
pearcd  to  have  it. 

Kl.CnRDKD    V'.Tt 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
u  recorded  vote. 

A  lecorded  vole  wa.s  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  186.  noes  213, 
not  voting  34.  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  291] 


AYES- 186 

Ab[ii;or 

Frenzel 

Myers 

Anderson.  Ill 

Frey 

Nelsen 

Andrew.s.  N  C, 

Froehlich 

O  Brien 

Andrews. 

Gilmau 

Parris 

N.  Dak, 

Gain 

Pa.'rsman 

Archer 

Goldwater 

Pettis         \ 
Powell.  Oh*i 

Arends 

Goodling 

Arinstroim 

Gross 

Pritchard 

Bafalis 

Grover 

Quie 

Baker 

Gub.ser 

Quillen 

Ber(r\ 

Guver 

Railsback 

Bell      \ 

Haley 

Rarick 

Benr.etr 

Hanimer- 

Regula 

Blackburn 

Echinidt 

Rhodes 

Bowcn 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Roberts 

Bray 

Harsha 

Robm.son.  Va 

Brinkley 

Harvey 

RobiEOn.  NY 

Broomrield 

Hastings 

Roncallo   N.Y 

Brot/niaii 

HiUis 

Rose 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hinshaw 

Rou.sselot 

Broyhill.  N,C 

Hocan 

Ruppe 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Holt 

Ruth 

Buchanan 

HoMiier 

Sandman 

BurRcner 

Huber 

Satterfield 

Burke.  Fla 

Hudnut 

Savior 

Burleson.  Tex 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Butler 

Hutchinson 

Schneebtli 

Byron 

Iihord 

Scbelius 

Cederberc; 

Jiirmnn 

Shoup 

Chamberl.'iii 

JohnEOn,  Colo 

Shriver 

Chappell 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Sinister 

Claiuy 

Jones.  N.C. 

Sikes 

Clausen. 

Kratmg 

smith.  NY 

Don  H, 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Clawson.  Del 

Ketchum 

Spence 

Cleveland 

Kuykendal! 

.S'.anton. 

Cochran 

Landgrebe 

J.  William 

Cohen 

Landruni 

Steelman 

Collier 

Latta 

Syninis 

Collins.  T.-. 

Lent 

Trlcott 

Conlan 

Long.  Md 

Tavlor.  Mo, 

Conte 

Lott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Couuhlin 

Liijan 

Teayue.  Calif. 

Crane 

McClory 

Thone 

Daniel.  Dan 

McCol  lister 

Towell.  Nev. 

Daniel.  Robert 

McDade 

Treen 

W,.  Jr. 

McEwen 

Vander  Jas'- 

Davis.  Wis 

Mallarv 

Veyaey 

Dellenba'  k 

Mann 

Waggonucr 

Dennis 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Walsh 

Devine 

Martin.  N.C. 

Wampler 

Dickiiu-oi: 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Ware 

Dorn 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Whitehtust 

Downing 

Mayne 

Wiggins 

Duncan 

Michel 

Williams 

Edwards.  Ala 

Milford 

Wilson.  Bob 

Erlenborn 

Miller 

W\att 

Fshleman 

Mmshall.  Ohio 

Wydler 

Fmdley 

Mitchell.  N.Y-. 

Wyman 

Fish 

Mizell 

Younf?.  Fla, 

Ford.  Ger,.:(l  R 

,  Montgomery 

Young,  111. 

Forsythe 

Moorhead, 

Young.  S.C. 

Fountain 

Calif. 

Zion 

Freltiiyhuysen 

Mosher 
NOES— 21  :J 

Zwach 

Ab/up 

Clark 

Foley 

Addablio 

Clnv 

Ford. 

Alexander 

Collins.  Ill 

William  n 

Anderson. 

Corman 

Fulton 

Calif, 

Cotter 

Fuqua 

Annun/io 

Cronin 

Gaydos 

Ashley 

Culver 

Gettys 

Aspm 

Daniels, 

Giaimo 

Barrett 

Dommick  V, 

Gibbons 

Brrt'land 

Davis.  S.C. 

Gon/alez 

Bevill 

de  la  Garza 

Grasso 

Bia:;gi 

Delaney 

Green.  Pa. 

Blester 

Delluins 

Griffiths 

Binyhaui 

Denholm 

Gude 

Boi'cs 

Dent 

Guuter 

Boland 

D!f^.i;5 

Hamilton 

Boilint; 

Dingtll 

Hanlcy 

Bradema  ■ 

Donohue 

Hanna 

BreckinrKUe 

Drinaii 

Hanrahan 

Brooks 

DiiLskl 

Hansen.  Wash 

Brown.  Calif. 

du  Pont 

Harrington. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Eckhardt 

Hawkins 

Burke.  Calif. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Hays 

Burke.  Mass. 

Eilbcrg 

Hechler,  W.  Vn 

Burli.oii,  Mo. 

Esch 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Burton 

Evans.  Colo 

Heinz 

Caniev.  Oliio 

Fasrdl 

Hclsioski 

Carter 

Flood 

Hicks 

Casey.  Tex, 

Flower;; 

Hollfleld 

Chisholin 

Flynt 

Holtzmau 

Hortoii 
Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluc/vnsk! 

Koch 

Kyros 

Legyett 

IjPhman 

Litton 

Long.  La, 

McClo.skty 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpaddci; 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Marazitl 

Matsunava 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvmsk.v 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Moss 

Murphy.  Ill 

Natcher 

Ned/i 


Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

ONeill 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pcage 

Podel! 

Preyer 

Price.  Ill 

Raiigel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio.  W;.o 

Rooney.  Pa, 

Rosenthal 

Ro,stcnkow,-ki 

Rou,sh 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Sciberling 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 


Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V.      ( 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbletield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thornton 
Tiernau 
Udall 
Ullmnn 
Van  Deerlui 
Vanik 
Vigorilo 
Waldie 
Whaien 
White 
Whllten 
Widnall 
Wilson. 

Charles  H 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex 
Winn 
Woiff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  AUicka 
Young.  Ga, 
Y'oung,  Tex, 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTINC5      :34 

.X.'ams  Derwinski  Moruan 

.Ashbrook  Evins.  Teiiii  Murph.v.  N  Y 

Badillo  Fisher  Price.  Tex. 

Blatiiik  Fraser  Randall 

Brasco  Gray  Rooney.  N.Y'. 

Breaux  Green.  On;,;  Skubitz 

Camp  Hebert  Steiger.  Ariz, 

Carey.  N  v  Hender.son  Stuckey 

Conable  King  Teugue.  Tex. 

Conyers  Macdonald  Thomp.soii.  N  J 

Danielson  Mailliard 

Davis.  Ga,  Mills,  Ark. 

So  the  amendment  was  re.iecttd. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
js  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

iIE,-\I,TII    SERVICES   I'LAN'NINC    AND   DFVELOPME.N  r 

To  carry  out  titles  VI  and  IX,  sections  314 
(ft)  through  314(c),  and  except  as  otheiwise 
provided,  sections  301.  304.  311.  402(p).  403 
I  aid)  and  433(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice Act:  $388,520,000,  of  which  $197,200.0011 
shall  be  available  until  June  30,  1976  tor 
grants  purstianl  to  section  GOl  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  Hie  canstructioii  oi 
modernization  of  medical  facilities. 

AMt;.N'DMF.VT   OFFFRED   BY    MR     FtEIN.' 

Mr,  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  He:!:,z:  On  patie 
8.  line  17,  strike  out  ■■*388.520.000"  iuid  in- 
sert ill  lieu  thereof  ■■$321. 320.000".  and  .strike 
out  '■■5197, 200. OdL)'  u'ld  luseri  in  lieu  tlitrci 
••130.00;j.00U". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment is  basically  a  simple  amendmenl 
which,  if  accepted  by  the  House,  v.ould 
leduce  this  appropriation  bill  by  the 
amount  of  S67.2  million.  My  amendment 
does  this  by  leaving  in  the  commit  lee 
bill  the  amount  of  money  under  the 
medical  facilities  construction  grant  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  known  to  most  of  us  as 
Hill-Burton,  the  S70  million  in  the  bill 
for  out-patient  lacilities.  and  the  $50  mil- 
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lion  in  the  bill  for  modernization  of 
hospitals,  and  it  also  includes  of  the 
amount  in  the  bill  $10  million  for  new 
construction  for  existing  hospitals  or  new 
iiospilals,  bringing  the  total  of  my 
.imendment,  in  place  of  what  is  in  tire 
bill,  to  $130  million.  I  believe  these  pro- 
grams arc  nece.s'-ary  and  important  and 
neserve  these  appropriations. 

What  is  in  the  committee  bill  now  in 
the  sections  I  ha\e  just  mentioned  is 
,SI97.2  million.  My  amendment  would  re- 
duce this  amount  by  just  over  one-third 
without  harming  or  jeopardizing  the  real 
health  care  needs  of  tlie  American  peoi^le. 

It  has  been  my  j)lea.sure.  in  tliis  rc;4ard. 
to  .serve  on  the  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment Subcommittee  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. We  have  heard  a  gicat  deal  of  tes- 
timony that  mucii  of  the  money  in  the 
committee  bill  in  the  Hiil-Burton  sec- 
tion, and  more  specifically  that  money 
which  I  seek  to  cut,  is  just  not  needed  for 
the  kind  oI  consliuction  that  is  in  that' 
biJl. 

If  you  do  not  believe  me.  look  at  the 
$1.5  million  in  tlie  committee  bill  for  an 
item  called  construction  for  rehabilita- 
tion purpo.ses.  If  you  go  to  the  committee, 
as  I  did  awhile  ago,  you  will  find  in  ail 
of  the  testimony  they  took  there  is  not 
any  reference,  there  is  not  even  :iny  men- 
tion whatsoever,  to  the  $15  million  for 
the  construction  of  rehnbilitation  facili- 
ties, whatever  they  may  bo.  This  is  sim- 
ply one  example  of  the  needles  and 
wasl*iul  money  the  bill  seeks  to  appro- 
priate and  which  I  seek  to  cui. 

I  intend  to  be  brief,  and  urge  the  coin- 
mittee  to  accept  my  amendment. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  case  my  friend  from 
Penn.sylvania  has  not  found  ii  out.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
ducted these  hearings. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  or  a  n^.embcr 
of  the  committee  to  lell  you  what  this 
amendmenl  does.  Tlie  need  is  in  your 
hometown  and  any  medical  facility  you 
have  or  anything  identified  wiih  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  not. 

But  let  me  tell  you  this:  He  said  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  Do  you 
know  those  are  his  words  and  not  mine. 
It  is  a  simple  amendment.  Hospitals 
and  public  health  centers  would  be  out. 
Rihabihtation  facihiies  would  be  cut 
back.  In  additiun  to  that,  long-term 
care  facilities  would  be  eliminated.  Re- 
que.sts  are  coming  in  to  HEW  for  long- 
term  care  facilities  in  order  to  replace 
old  buildings. 

A  simple  amendment?  It  is  not  only 
simple,  it  is  simply  outrageous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  HEI^z^. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

POST.SECOMDARY    I.N'NOV  ,ATIi  >N 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  oihrr- 
wise  provided,  secliuii  404  of  the  General  Kd- 
ucatioii  rrovisions  Act,  $10,000,000. 


AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY   MR.  DELLENBACK 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


setting  transfers.  We  are  dealing  strictly 
with  hisher  education,  and  we  are  deal- 
ing with  attempts  to  move  into  three 
critical    areas    funds    which    can    have 


Anieiidment   otfered  bv  Mr.  Dellenback:     le\  erase  and  be  used  in  effect  to  improve 

what  hapficns  in  the  field  oi  liigher  edu- 
caiior.. 

The  package  of  Ihe-c  tiiiee  amend- 
nienii  docs  three  things.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  protides,  first,  that  1202  and  120J 
commi-sions  which  were  comini.s.-ions 
created  m  the  educaiion  anundment.-  of 
1972,  and  which  are  provided  for  plan- 
ning purpc-cs  su  that  we  can  get  read: 
for  additional  funds  for  community  col- 
ic e.s  and  for  occuijational  education — 
instead  of  having  tiie  $3  million  which 
are  pi'ovidcd  for  in  the  bill,  would  have 
S5  million.  It  projjoses  to  add  S2  million 
to  the  fundmc-  for  the.'^e  commissions  and 
to  gel  tliOiC  S2  million  by  iranslernng 
funds  from  higher  education,  title  VT.  the 
cquipmeni  section. 

Thi=;  section  presently  i.-,  at  $12,500,000. 


On  page  17,  line  21,  strike  "SICOOO.OOO'  ajid 

insert  ill  iKit  therecf  ■Jl 5.000.000". 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  three  arriendme:its  whicli  are  at  the 
desk — this  one,  dealing  with  tins  section, 
one  on  ixige  20.  and  one  on  page  21 — be- 
cause they  .^re  all  ev-entially  tied  in  to- 
'-'ether.  and  they  have  been  placed  at  the 
majority  desk  as  veil  as  at  the  doors. 
miiiht  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I.>  there  objection  to 
the  recjuesL  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gen? 

There  was  r.o  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  v.ill  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  oitered   by  Mr    Dei!,eneack: 


t>aue  21   and  ia.sen-  m  heu  thtreol  the  lol 
lowing . 

IlICHFR     FDUf-A'l'ION 

Far  cari-yiiig  out.  to  the  extern  not  othor- 
V  i.,e  provided,  tiUcd  I  ($10.000  0001,  III.  IV. 
,<pclir!i  745  of  tiTje  VIT.  part,,-  B  and  D  of 
title  IX.  and  soctinn  1203  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation   Act.    as    amended     ($5,000,000).    the 


as  amcncied,  section  207  and  title  VI  of  the 
Xaii  iiial  Dcfen.se  Education  Act.  as  amended, 
•he  Mutual  Educ::tiouai  and  Cultural  Ex- 
c!..i;i;p  Act  of  1061,  section  22  of  the  Act  of 
June  2'>,  \9?,h.  as  P-mended  (7  CSC  320), 
section  421  of  the  Genera!  Education  Prcn  i- 
-ions  Act.  and  Public  Law  92-506  of  October 
19.  1072.  « 1.80.5 .9 1^.000  of  which  amounts  re- 
;>l!r>tted   lor  work-studv  shall   romuin  av.ii!- 


feiirike  line  21  on  page  20  through  line  ic  on     ^'^  ^^  proposed  that  there  be  a  coinpencat- 

ins  adjustment  taking  that  to  S10.500.- 
000.  moving  this  S2  miihcn  into  an  area 
V,  here  the  commis.^ions  can  be  adequately 
funded  to  be  ready  for  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  tiie  way  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning witliin  eacii  State  for  communit;. 
^^^^ ^^      ^^^     college  funding  and  ccciipational  edu- 

Err,crwilcviii"ure"d  Student  L'TnAcTof  1969     nation.  That  is  the  first  package,  with  $2 

million  shifted  across  where  they  v.ould 
have  greater  icvcra.'r'e. 

Tlie  second  proposed  transfer  is  in  tlie 
field  of  the  State  incentive  grant  pro- 
grams. Tiicre  are  some  30  States  tliat  al- 
ready have  scholarship  programs.  In  the 
cducaiion  amendments  of  1972  we  of  this 
body  created  a  program  to  gi\c  incentives 

able  through  June  30,  1 075.  $20,000,000  shall  l^J  Stales  to  move  forwiU'd  and  put  addi- 
tional dollars  into  aid  to  students.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  take  $2.1  milhcn  from  the 
basic  oppoitunitv  grant  program  and 
move  it  to  commence  the  State  incenti\c 
grant  program. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  tiie  basic  oppor- 
tiuiity  grant  proer;;m.  a  strong  supjjorter, 

peii.^es).  of  which  $409,000,000  siiiiii  remain     but  we  are  not  able  to  put  enough  mone;. 

into  it.  Tlie  subcommittee  could  not. 
They  put  every  dollar  they  could  put  into 
tiiis  program  after  taking  care  of  the 
other  needs  of  student  aid,  but  they  did 
not  see  that  they  could  put  enough  in 
there  to  really  mike  the  program  go  all 
the  way. 

Therefore,  it  i,--,  not  fully  funded-^  tlie 
basic  opportunity  grant  program.  Wc 
need  more  money  for  .-tudcnu>.  By  taking; 
this  S20  million  and  moving  it  over  to 
the  State  incentive  grant  progiam,  v.c 
can  potentially  double  the  impact  on 
students-.  Wc  can  move  forward  v. ilh 
Junding  a  very  good  program,  and  wc 
\'an  Qv.d  up  giving  twice  as  many  dollar- 
to  the  students. 

The  third  thing  tliis  r.mcndmcnl  pro- 
poses to  do  is  to  odd  $5  million  to  tire 
fund   for   the  improvement  of  postsec- 
ondary  education. 
Wc  last  year  appropriated  ilQ  million 


be  inr  stnie  liiceii;  ive  gra.-.'s  uiider  Title  IV- 
.\-3  of  the  Higher  Fdur;-.tioii  Ac;  of  1PG5,  a? 
.lii^ciidcd.  to  rcinaiu  a'^iilable  until  June  30. 
1175,  ?25.00fl,000  shall  be  for  veterans  rcst- 
.•f-ir;>truct!on  payments  to  Inst'tuiions  of 
hither  educa'ion,  and  $420, .500. 000  shall  be 
lor  basic  oprortui:iity  grants  (including  not 
to  exceed  sn.50u.000  lor  adminintrative  e.\- 


.lilable  through  June  30,  1976.  and  the  fol- 
io'., iiig  aniouuts  shall  remain  available  uuu! 
•■•-"pjidcd:  «J10.0O0,O00  f.^r  ■^ubsidie'--  on  guar- 
aji'eed  student  Io--,n<;  and  *:?1  425,o<X)  for  an- 
Mi;.-,i  ii,-ere.-,t  i-'rains  lor  subsidized  coiisiruc- 
'  ion  loans. 

Mr.  DELLFXBACK  (during  the  read- 
ing ' .  Mr.  Cl.aii'man.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tliis  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
coKP.  I  will  explain  it  in  detail  because, 
like  this  type  of  amendment,  it  sounds 
niMch  more  complicated  than  in  fact  it  is. 

Tl-ic  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froin 
Oregon  ■;' 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ckik  will  re- 
port the  ne.\t  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On    page    21.    lii-e    24    strike    ■•s12,50U,0ik)' 
and  iii,->ert  in  lieu  thereof  •■■510.500  Ouo  '  and  on 
lines   2:J-24  strike 
111  lieu  thereof  '•$174.209  000 


";ilii"?.,?"°"  ■'"'^  ih-^ei-t     for  this  program.  The  budget  asked  for 

C15  million,  but  when  it  was  before  the 
.subcommittee  they  very  logitally  did  not 
:aise  this  amount  btcau.se  they  did  not 
have  the  full  data  as  to  what  the  fund 
was  doing  \\ilh  last  year  s.  apinopiiaiion. 


Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairnuin.  we 
are  not  here  dealing  with  either  an  in- 
crease or  a  dex-rease  in  spendmj,  provided 
lor  hi  this  bill.  We  are  dealui;;  v.  >lh  oft- 
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The  fund  board  was  appointed  late.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  deliberations  at  that 
time,  and  since  that  time  it  has  finished 
its  work.  It  has  had  1,400  applications. 
It  was  able  to  fund  only  80  of  these. 
There  are  a  host  of  good  programs  in 


all  our  States  to  improve  postsecondary 
education,  and  the  proposal  is  to  add  $5 
million  to  this  fund  and  that  we  get  this 
$5  million  by  taking  it  from  community 
services.  HEA.  title  I. 

That  IS  what  my  amendments  would 


do.  They  neither  increase  nor  decrease 
the  total  appropriated.  By  shifting  in 
these  three  areas  they  propose  to  put  the 
dollars  where  they  can  have  greater 
leverage. 
I  include  the  following : 


Fiscal  year— 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 
budget 


HEft  I :  Communitv  services' 
HEA  II    U,G.  Equip _.    . 


BOG   ... 
StJte  Inc 

FunJ  ... 


Grants 


9.5 

0 


9.5 

7.0 


9.5 
1?.5 


15.0 
1?.5 


1?M 

n 

0 
10.0 


959  n 
0 

•3.0 
15.0 


Confusing    Had  in  mnJ  1  j  2  for  uie  m  facil'lJes  planting. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  the  gentleman's  prcJHQsals 
may  be  sound  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  determining  these  ijrioiities 
on  the  floor.  What  we  would  be  doing  is 
basically  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We 
should  give  these  basic  opportunity  grant 
programs  a  chance  to  get  off  the  ground. 
It  is  inadequately  funded  at  the  present 
time.  Some  of  the  States  this  year  are 
going  to  receive  less  in  their  alloc:itions 
from  the  Federal  level  than  our  student 
a.ssistance  program.  I  do  not  think  at 
this  time  we  should  take  anything  from 
these  programs  where  the  gentleman 
proposes  to  take  the  nioney  and  transfer 
it  to  other  places  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  We  are  striving 
to  make  our  already  limited  dollars  go 
further. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  .support  for  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Clrurmaii.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  onicndmcnts. 

Mr.  Chnirman.  this  is  a  most  danycrcus 
kind  of  thing  to  do  with  an  extremely 
important  and  a  very,  very  difficult  pro- 
gram. Believe  me,  the  administration's 
proiJOsal  on  the  'BOG  program  we  are 
con.sidering  very  carefully.  It  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit,  this  BOG  program. 

I  want  the  Members  to  hear  this.  The 
administration's  proposal  on  this  BOG 
program  is  being  examined  very  care- 
fully. We  have  nearly  S450  million  in  here 
for  this.  We  are  working  closely  with 
everyone  concerned  about  this  program. 

As  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins  < ,  says,  this  j.s  not  the 
place  at  this  hour  of  tlie  niuht  in  the 
well  of  this  House  to  try  to  chan.ge  this 
kind  of  thing.  Tliis  is  u  rcalinement  of 
!)riorities  brought  up  by  a  small  group  in 
one  place. 

We  v.ould  go  almost  $4.5  billion  o\er 
the  budget  if  all  of  the  programs  in  the 
education  amendments  of  1972  were 
funded.  We  simply  cannot  do  that  kind  of 
thing  here  or  at  any  other  lime  This 
amendment  would  shift  S20  million  from 
the  BOG  to  this  nev.-  student  incentive 
jjrogram. 

Something  is  said  about  a  re|)ci  t  com- 
ing up.  We  have  not  seen  such  a  report. 
No  v.ord  came  to  the  committee  about 


\ 


such  a  rojiort.  This  is  somethin.-r  in  the 
backyard.  We  do  not  know  about  this. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something 
further,  and  this  was  very  damaging. 
When  v.e  examined  the  specialists  from 
the  Department  of  Education  2  months 
ago.  and  1  :ter  1  month  ago.  not  one  dime 
had  been  awarded  on  any  one  project. 
They  said  they  were  not  prepared  to 
award  projects.  They  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient inlormaticn  to  do  all  they  wanted 
to  do.  We  took  them  at  tlieir  word.  This 
will  be  done  eventually.  Next  year  we 
will  have  exten.^ive  hearings  and  we  want 
to  do  this,  but  they  did  not  know  and 
v.c  did  not  know  and  therefore  the  Mem- 
bers do  not  know.  The  gentleman  must 
h  ive  a  crystal  ball.  He  is  the  only  one 
who  does  have  it.  and  we  cannot  |Do.  sibly 
under  the  circumstances  permit  tiiis  kuid 
of  thing  at  the  present  time  to  this  bill 
on  appropriations.  We  cannot  possiblv 
do  this. 

Air.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  baffled  by  the  dis- 
tin.'^uishcd  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  ApiJropiiations  Committee. 
Everything  that  is  in  this  bill  is  a  deter- 
mination of  priorities.  Each  of  us  has  to 
make  a  judgment  about  whether  or  not 
we  think  x  number  of  dollars  for  this  pro- 
gram makes  sense  or  does  not  make 
sense. 

I  must  say.  in  all  honesty,  that  the- 
atrics in  attemiJting  to  dismiss  these 
amendments  substantively  cannot  be 
defended. 

What  we  are  talking  about?  We  are 
net  talking  in  this  instance  about  adding 
or  subtracting  money.  We  are  talking 
about  attempting  to  make  .some  kind  of 
rational  judgment  about  how  to  take 
liinitcd  dollars  and  make  them  do  tlie 
mo-t  good.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Ore-on  has  effectively  aticmiJted  in  his 
amendni'jnts  to  do  just  that. 

Wliat  l-.as  he  said?  One.  that  tliere  aic 
now  over  30  States  which  have  State 
student  aid  proirams.  The  S20  million 
he  proposes  to  add  into  this  would  make 
it  possible  for  tiie  Federal  Government 
to  match  those  Gtate  grant  programs, 
and  as  a  re.sult  expand  the  dolLirs  avail- 
able for  higher  education  aid  to  students. 
There  is  no  hanky-panky  in  that;  not 
even  any  cr.vstal  ball  needed  in  that.  It 
is  an  ongoin-:;  program  in  States  acro.ss 
the   country  such  as   mine   and   others 


Bill 


15.0 
1?.5 


410.5 
0 

3.0 
10.0 


D.'lleiiback 
amendment 


10.0 
10.1 


'1?0.  5 

20.0 

5.0 

15.0 


WiiPilalfd  study  just  un'l<?tivav 
Mirhclan'entln  ent  may  cut  this  to  'ihout 

6.25,  'f  so    you   should   stHI  C'lt    hv 

$2,000,000. 


which  have  effectively  done  a  job,  I  think 
v,e  have  some  respon.sibility.  in  fact,  to 
promote  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  way  to 
effectively  reduce  the  pressure  on  the 
Federal  dollar  by  attempting  to  involve 
ourselves  in  matching  tlie  States  effort. 
Second,  what  are  we  trying  to  do  i  i 
the  fund  for  the  payment  of  high.er 
cdu.^ation? 

Over  1.400  ai^plications  have  been  re- 
ceived for  new  and  innovative  develop- 
ments in  hip.her  education.  Every  ex- 
pert m  the  field  recognizes  that  there  are 
serious  i^roblems  in  the  structure  and  or- 
ganization of  higher  education.  This  is 
the  one  effort  by  the  Congress  to  try  and 
find  alternatives,  try  and  use  this  limited 
amount  of  money  to  increase  the  ar-litv 
of  the  States  to  make  some  judgment^ 
about  how  they  should  go  about  orga- 
nizing their  ovsn  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that 
takes  any  kind  of  crystal  ball  to  under- 
stand, to  comprehend  or  to  recognize  the 
gmd  value  that  we.  as  the  Congress,  get 
for  that  kind  of  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  1,202  commissions  were  written 
into  the  education  amendments  of  1972 
on  the  basis  that  it  was  important  for  us 
in  the  planning  for  funds  for  higher  edu- 
cation to  get  some  leadtime.  The  S2  mil- 
lion that  the  Dellenback  amendment  pro- 
IJOses  for  these  1.202  commissions  to  use 
for  comprehensive  planning  would,  in 
the  long  run.  not  only  enable  the  States, 
but  in  my  judgment,  this  Government, 
the  Federal  Goveinment,  to  more  effec- 
tively know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

That  clearly,  it  seems  to  me.  is  not 
money  misspent.  That  is  money  wisely 
sjient.  I  think  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  in  many  ways  are  good.  I 
think  the  Dellenback  amendment  is  an 
improvement  on  those  jJiiorities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ciuestion  is  on 
the  aiticndments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  iMr.  Dkllenb.xcki  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Dellenb.\cki 
tiiere  v.ere — ayes  83.  noes  124. 

So  the  amendments  were  rei"ct"ri 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  vlil  le.id. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OiFKE  OF  Education 

I.I.t.MFNTARV   AND   ;:rcONDARV   FDUCATIOiV 

For  curry Int;  on",  to  the  extent  not  otlier- 
uise   provldoci,    title   I    ($1,810,000,000),   title 
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III  (S14G,y'j,j.000i  title  V,  parts  A  and  C  (,t;38,- 
000.000;,  and  title  VII  of  the  Elementarv 
and  Secondary  Education  Act:  title  111 -A 
(.$25,01)0  000)  of  the  National  Defen.^e  Edu- 
cation Art  of  19.58:  and  .srction  222(a)  (2)  of 
tlie  Economic  Opportniiitv  Act  of  1964. 
$2,105,3<);i000:  Provided.  That  the  at,'i:ref;ate 
amounts  made  available  to  each  State' under 
title  1-A  fur  grants  to  local  education  agen- 
cies wHhm  that  State  shall  not  be  less  than 
such  amounts  as  were  made  available  fur 
that  pnrpo.ie  for  fiscal  ye.ir  1972:  Provided 
further,  That  the  rccinirement.s  of  .section 
307ie)  of  Fiiblic  Law  8-^10,  as  amended,  ,shaU 
be  satisfied  when  the  combined  fiscal  eti'ort, 
of  the  local  education  at.'ency  and  tlie  Stale 
for  the  preceding  fi.scal  5,ear  was  not  les.-,  liian 
such  combined  fiscal  effort  in  the  .second 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

AMENDMFNT  OFFFR}  D  BV  .MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Quit:  On  page 
18,  line  7,  insert  '(l)"  before  ■shall  ".  sinke 
out  line  9,  and  insert  in  lieti  thereof  the  fol- 
lowiiii,':  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1972:  but  (2) 
shall  not  bo  more  than  -',  the  ditference  be- 
tv.-ecn  the  amounts  which  would  be  made 
available  to  such  State  under  this  Act  with- 
out: application  of  tins  clause  and  the  , 
amounts  made  available  to  such  Stale  for 
that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1972,  ai.d  c!) 
shall  not  be  more  than  110  percent  of  the 
amounts  made  available  fo  siicli  State  for 
that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1972.  plus  '.,  the 
dilference  between  suc-h  ainounis  and  the 
,.  amounts  v.-liicli  would  be  nude  available  to 
such  State  under  ilus  Act.  without  a'pplica- 
tiou  of  this  clau.^e  or  clause  |2)  of  this  pro- 
vi.--o:  Proi  Hied  further,  that  the 

IXJl-NT   OF    ORUFR 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
rise  to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  it  i.s  legisla- 
tion on  an  appiopriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  it.  It  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  provision  it 
seeks  to  amend  is  also  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  but  that  point  was. 
waived  in  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  be  heard. 

I  beheve  the  gentleman  is  correct  in 
saying  that  the  langriage  the  amendment 
seeks  to  amend  would  have  been  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  if  the  committee  had 
not  gone  to  the  Rules  Committee  to  get 
a  waiver  of  points  of  order.  However, 
under  the  Holman  Rule  there  is  permit- 
ted language  which  would  retrench  ex- 
penditures, and  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  retrench  expenditures. 
For  that  reason  I  believe  the  amendment 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chtiir  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI, 
which  forbids  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  It  is  made  clear  that  if  an 
amendment  modifies  such  legislation  as 
has  been  left  In  the  bill— and  It  Is  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  legislation  which  is 
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left  in  by  reason  of  the  resolution  under 
which  we  are  considering  it — that 
amendment  modifying  legislation  which 
is  already  in  the  bill  will  be  permitted 
although  if  it  attempts  to  add  .something 
new  it  will  not  be  permitted. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Quie  amendment  simplv 
modifies  that  language.  The  language 
says : 

Shall  receive  not  le-s  than  Mie  am.-.unt 
received  in  1972. 


The  Quie  amendment  says: 
Shall    receive    not:    le.ss    than     ^j    of    the 
amount  received  in  1972. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  vield,  my  amendment  says, 
"Not  more  than,"  so  it  is  truly  a  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  OHARA.  •'Not  more  than". 

In  any  event,  it  is  simplv  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  100-percent  figure  that  is 
already  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifield'. 
The  Chair  is  prei;arcd  to  rule. 

The  Quie  amendment  docs  strike  out 
,  word.:  in  lii;c  9.  but  it  also  adds  a  con- 
siderable  amoiuit   of   lancuage   to   that 
alicadj    in  the  bill. 

Ihe  languase  is  as  follows: 

f2i  but  -hall  not  be  more  than  -'^  the 
diilei-ence  (.letween  the  amounts  which  would 
be  made  available  to  such  State  under  this 
Act  without  application  of  thi.s  clause  and 
the  amounts  made  available  to  such  Slate 
for  that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
(3)  shall  not  be  more  than  110  percent  oi 
the  amoiint.s  made  available  to  such  Stale 
for  tnat  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1972,  plus 
'j  the  ditference  between  such  amounts  and 
the  amounts  which  would  be  made  available 
to  such  Slate  under  this  Act  without  ap- 
plicalloii  of  this  clause  or  clau-e  (2)  of 
this  proviso: 

The  amendment  would  add  Language 
which  the  Chair  feels  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  and  it  is  not  in 
order  as  a  certain  retrenclmient  of  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Chair  su.-^tains  tiie  point  of  order. 

AMF.VDMFNT    Of  FFRED    BY    MR      ROYBAL 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anieudmeiit  offered  by  Mr,  Rovbal:  Page 
18,  line  2,  after  -Acf  and  before  the  semi- 
colon  insert:    "(.$60,000,000)  ", 

Page  18,  line  5.  strike  out  "$2,105,393,000  ' 
and   insert:    "S2.120.393,000'. 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  would 
increase  the  apmopriation  for  title  VII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  by  $1.5  million.  It  would  also 
raise  the  .spending  level  to  a  to'c-al  of  S60 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

I  believe  that  this  increase  i.s  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  partially  cover  the  tre- 
mendous gap  that  has  been  created  since 
its  original  funding,  but  to  make  it  pos- 
sibleJor  the  educational  system  to  more 
fully  respond  to  the  rich  cultural  herit- 
age and  language  of  tlie  various  groui)s 
in  this  country. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  are  at  least  5  mil- 
lion bilingual  children  in  the  United 
States  who  are  in  need  of  this  pi-ogram, 
and  under  this  year's^  funding  only 
147.000  of  the.se  cliildren  will  be  sened. 
Tliis  includes  all  group-,. 


I  think  tint  the  Members  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  just  exactly  how 
the  money  is  spent  thi--  year. 

Tins  year  the:e  was  a  total  .spending 
level  of  S3-?  million:  S23.1  mi.hon  was 
spent  lor  the  Spanish-.speaking  commu- 
nity.of  tiie  United  Stales:  ,S2.(>  million 
was  ;pent  for  llie  bilingual  education  oi 
the  American  Indian  and  the  Eskimo 
almost  SI  million  of  that  amount  wa^ 
.spent  for  tlio'-e  who  .-^peak  French  in  the 
lume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S657.000  i.s  being  .<:pe:il 
for  those  uho.sc  language  at  home  i-- 
Portuguese:  8.500  000  is  being  .spent  fr.r 
tho.se  who  .speak  Chine.se  in  the  home: 
and  SI 89.000  is  being  .spent  tins  year  fui 
the  bilingual  education  of  the  peoi)Ie  of 
Guam:  and  $75,000  for  the  Tiu-t 
Territories. 

This  does  not  include,  of  cour.'ie.  tla 
mouey.s  that  other  ethnic  groujjs  in  tlie 
Uniled  States  are  .seeking  to  acquire, 
wlucli  means  tliat  4  <4  million  cliildren 
wi!o  would  be  eligible  for  bilingual  eriu- 
c.Ttioii  urder  this  act  are  not  at  tlir 
present  time  covered,  and  very  few  ol 
them  i"i  comparison  would  benefit  by  the 
let  el  of  funding  recommended  bv  tJie 
committee. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Roy- 
BALi  yield-' 

Mr.  ROYBAL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California    iMr.  Burton*  t 

Mr.  BURTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  BL-RTON.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  California.  I 
think  this  amendment  is  most  instruc- 
tive and  necessary.  I  associate  myself 
fully  with  the  gentleman's  remarks" and 
conclusions. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  I  thank  the  gentlemar, 
The  argument  will  no  doubt  be  mad' 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  thai 
more  than  S99  million  is  being  made 
available  for  bilingual  education,  but 
may  I  point  to  this  one  fact:  While  tin- 
is  true  if  you  take  e\erything  into  con- 
sideration, no  matt<^r  how  you  .slue  the 
pie.  k,ss  than  $35  million  is  being  spent 
at  the  present  time,  for  the  education  ol 
bilingual  children  in  this  country.  Wnii 
the  .slight  increa.se  now  recommended  bv 
The  committee  it  will  be  S45  million,  but 
tliat  IS  all  that  will  be  spent  for  the  bi- 
lingual education  of  children.  Of  the  SPP 
million  being  spent  thi.s  year.  SI 6  million 
will  be  sjx'nt  for  emergencv  .schiol  as-^ist- 
aiice  and  $86,000  for  the  education  of 
the  handicajjped. 

Listen  to  tiiis.  a>  the  chairman  usually 
say.s:  $45.5  million  will  be  spent  for  voca- 
tional and  adult  education.  The  truth  crl 
the  matter  is  tliat  unless  my  amendment 
Is  adopted  only  $45  million  will  be  spent 
for  the  education  of  children  in  the 
United  States  whose  language  at  home 
is  other  than  English. 

If  we  look  at  the  facts  as  they  realh- 
are.  we  must  start  to  reah/e  that  we  have 
not  really  done  a  good  .lob  insofar  as  ai>- 
propriating  sufficient  funds  for  'cilingu..! 
children  in  tiie  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  under 
tlie  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act,  we  are  spend- 
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ins  in  our  resular  education  program  for 
the  education  of  ciiildren  all  over  tlie 
vio:'.d  $1' 9.9  million,  and  then  we  are 
aL-o  spsiidmg  just  to  educate  .soldiers 
\\h)  come  from  other  countries  to  the 
United  States  for  military  training  $34.6 
n.illiDn  evjry  year. 

My  amer.dment  only  a^ks  for  $15  mil- 
h'.'ii  abj\e  th.it  amount  recommended  by 
the  commitire  for  the  education  of  bi- 
hniTUid  children  in  the  U  ited  States.  I 
tluik  it  1-  only  fan-  tliat  we  do  so. 

Mr.  BELL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  ^'entleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  would  liice  to  a'^.-NOclate 
myself  with  the  gentleman  and  com- 
mend hiin  on  his  amendment  and  say 
th.at  no  group  ol  children  :n  the  United 
States  are  as  preatly  in  need  as  those  who 
need  bil!nL;u.iI  edii.?ati.;n. 

Auain  I  associate  myself  with  iiis  rc- 
maik^s. 

Ms.  ABZUCi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genilemai.  yield  ' 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  ikld  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gcnileaian  and  say  tins  i;;  a  very  impor- 
tant provision  that  is  being  broufjht  to 
the  uttciUion  of  the  Members  and  the 
committee. 

I  sUijport  the  gentlenian'.s  a-nendment, 
and  I  would  lilvC  to  see  it  put  into  eflect 
in  many  places  in  thi.<:  country. 

:ir  MILFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

:.'./.  r:OVL:.\L.  I  yi^ld  lo  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILrORD.  I  v.ould  l:ke  to  com- 
m;nd  me  genlLman. 

As  ail  01  you  know,  it  is  very  hud  to 
gel  ta.\pa>  er  money  out  of  me  by  means 
of  spending  bills.  However,  kno-.ving  the 
plight  01  many  Me.\ican-Ame:icrn  chil- 
chen  m  Te.\  .■<.  I  .<;up;;on  tiie  gentieme.n 
on  his  amendment. 

In  my  dl.•^lnct  we  ha-ee  many  Mexican- 
American  children  that  are  totally  unable 
to  .'peak  Enh.'h.  They  go  lo  school  but 
lee.rn  very  little,  because  of  their  lack  of 
aj.jity  to  communicate  with  teachers  and 
t'.a;smatts.  This  situation  pieces  the 
tiiili  in  a  very  I'.nhealtiiy  environment. 
Me.ny  are  ixsychologicaily  dam  iged  for 
li:e. 

A  ;ommu!ii:y  ;  tudy  in  Delias  has 
clearly  shown  tii..l  one  of  the  prime  lea- 
Fons  lor  Mexican-American  school  di op- 
outs  Ls  because  of  the  students'  inability 
to  .-peak  En:;ii.sh.  Thi.s  problem  further 
agcravales  the  welfare  situ  ition. 

I  app'. al  10  each  of  you  to  ca.  t  your 
vole  lor  the  Roybal  a:nendm"nt.  A  vote 
ior  this  fm--nan->il  i;  a  vole  to  hi  Ip 
MexicMii-Amencuns  to  become  equally 
Mt>a'.an.s  and  Americrn.';  and  allow  them 
to  romix'ie  eijually  m  thi.3  .society. 

:ir.  WALDIE.  Wi;l  the  gentleinin 
yi-  id? 

fir.  ROY3AL.  I  .M-ld  to  the  gemlo- 
m  ui. 

Mr  W.M.DIE  I  (omni'md  the  gentle- 
man r.nd  v.i.>,h  to  as,sociate  my;  eif  v.ith 
lii"  r..:natk.s. 

Mr.  llX)OD.  Mr.  Ch  lirman.  I  iiee  in 
oi)p  )  ,ili on  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Ch  .leman,  I  must  oi>i"j;.e  this 
amend.Tient. 

I  am  a  st:ong  supporter,  and  the  com- 


mittee is  a  strong  supporter,  of  bilingual 
education.  I  know  firsthand  about  the 
ed'-ieeiional  needs  of  children  from  fam- 
ilies V  ho  do  not  ."^peak  English.  I  spoke 
Spanish  before  many  of  you  were  bom. 
E  l!e\e  mr,  I  know  about  the  problem. 

However,  I  also  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  made  ample  piovision  o!'  funds 
for  bilingual  education  programs.  The  bill 
ireiucl.s  S45  million  for  bilin.nu.il  educa- 
tion programs  authorized  by  title  VII  of 
tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  That  is  an  increase  of  SIO  mil- 
lion over  the  budg''t  request  and  the 
amount  that  HEW  is  spending  in  fi'^cal 
year  li-7.3.  llie  amonnt  rccomm-^nded  by 
the  committee  will  take  care  of  continu- 
ation costs  for  1.50  existing  projects  and. 
in  addition,  v. iil,  provide  funds  for  over 
100  new  pro.'ect.-.. 

A  point  that  I  think  you  should  not 
overlook  is  that  most  of  these  bilingual 
education  projects  are  funded  for  a  5- 
yer.r  period.  The  program  started  in 
196 J  so  that  the  pro.jects  awarded  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program  are  now  com- 
ing to  an  end.  This  will  make  v>ay  lor 
oihir  new  projects  to  take  their  place. 
But  the  committee  was  not  satisfied  and 
felt  tliat  more  .schools  should  ha\e  bil;n- 
guel  projects.  That  i.;  why  we  added  SIO 
million.  Tficre  is  a  hmit  to  how  maiiy 
new  projects  can  be  started  in   1  year. 

1  think  that  the  hmit  lies  been  reached 
by  th?  amount  provided  in  the  bill. 

But  tint  is  not  all.  The  committee 
hV.\  also  earmarks  $9.95o,000  specifically 
for  bilingual  education  projects  under 
the  emergency  school  aid  assistmce  ap- 
pro.oriation.  Li  addition.  HEW  told  as 
tint  the  States  are  .^pending  an  acidi- 
tinaal  $6:^  nallion  from  other  activ-.Mes 
Within  this  npproi^riation.  These 
ameiunts  arc  m  addition  to  the  $43  mil- 
lion previously  mentioned. 

If  you  look  at  part  2  of  the  commit- 
tee's heariirg  record.  I  believe  it  will  be 
verv  clear  that  we  discussed  bihngual 
edu-ation  at  great  lenglli.  On  page  57, 
there  is  a  table  that  shows  the  total 
funds  requested  in  the  budget  for  biiin- 
gu.il  education.  The  committee  under- 
."■'anus  the  rr^^^lem.  and  that  is  v.hy  we 
incrcT.sed  the  budget.  This  is  a  good  pro- 
gram, but  let  us  not  get  carried  away.  I 
believe  the  committee  has  included  suSTi- 
f  ient  funds,  niid  there  is  no  rea.son  to  add 
moie.  1  urge  you  to  vote  agaiiuil  the 
amendnrent. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaliIorni.a.  Mr. 
Cli. lirman.  I  rise  in  ."^unpcrt  of  Mr.  Roy- 
B.ii.'s  amendment  to  inerca^-c  appropria- 
tion for  bilingual  education  under  the 
Flementary  and  Secondary  Education 
A'^t  by  $15  million. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rirrhts  Commi.ssion  rc- 
rort^d  in  1970  that  there  were  more  than 

2  million  Spani.sh  .surnamed  students  at- 
te^.din:;  public  schools,  I'j  million  of 
whom  live  in  the  5  southwestern  States. 
Cuvi  entlv,  bilingual  education  i^rogram." 
rcn-li  only  1.9  percent  of  the  Spanish 
;  urnamcd  students  in  the  SOTJthwcst.  yet 
lialf  nf  Mc:-;ican-Amri'ipan  fir."t  graders 
arc  unable  to  .speak  Engli::h  as  v.ell  r.r> 
their  Anglo  roimterpartr:. 

Congress  has  never  appropriated  ade- 
cuate  funds  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Mr.  Roybal's  aiuendment  would  begin 


to  provide  vitally  needed  extra  funds. 
Grants  under  title  VII  of  ESEA  are  not 
currently  made  on  the  basis  of  student 
need.  Tliere  has  never  been  enoueh 
money  to  meet  the  scope  of  the  non- 
English  speaking  problem.  Instead,  title 
VII  funds  are  used  specifically  for  pilot 
projects. 

Le.st  year  the  Congi'css  oriTinflW  nn- 
I  jpriatcd  C45  mi'lion  for  bilingual  ciu- 
cation,  but  HEW  expended  only  $33.2 
million  of  tho-^e  funds.  This  year,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
again  recommended  S45  milUon  in  title 
VII  funds.  While  this  recommenda'ion 
repre.'cnts  an  increase  of  over  SIO  mil- 
I'jn  in  the  amoeuit  actuellv  spent  by 
HKW  last  year,  it  represents  no  incrcaeo 
over  the  li.'^cal  year  1973  appronriation-e 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fro;n  California  (Mr.  Roybal). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RTTCORprD    VOTE 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  ?Ir.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  v. as  taken  by  electronic  do- 
vic:,  and  there  v.e.e— ayes  181,  noes  244, 
not  voting  28,  as  follov.s: 
I  Ron  No.  292 1 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qtie:  On  page 
18.  lir.e  8.  insert  after  "than"  "90  per  ceu- 
luni  ol". 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  bit 
earlier  I  tried  an  amendment  which  was 
a  httle  complicated  in  the  way  I  wrote  it, 
and  it  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

The  problem  I  see  is  that  if  we  hold 
everybody  harmless  at  the  1972  figure 
then  the  fact  that  children  have  moved 
someplace  el^e  will  not  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  some  way  or  other  the 
States  that  have  lost  poor  population 
Inne  to  start  me.kint;  adjustments,  to 
next  year  they  would  have  to  make  an 
adjustment  of  10  iierccnt.  A.-,  to  the  other 
Stales,  of  course  I  am  precluded  from 
oITering  an  amendment  affecting  them. 
There  nre  a  number  of  States  which 
have  hrd  a  substantial  loss  of  poor  popu- 
lation. Some  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed this  evening  have  been  offered  in 
order  to  get  more  money  for  the  mem- 
ber.=  State. 

Minnesota  has  lost  53  percent  of  its 
chi'dren  from  families  v.ith  incomes  of 
$2,009  or  Ic^s  between  the  1960  census 
and  the  1970  centu'=.  £o  this  is  not  an 
amendment  to  benefit  Minnesota. 

Thi.s  is  an  amendment  to  get  started 
to  change  a  little  bit  the  ridiculous  situ- 
ation we  are  in.  We  in  this  school  year 
were  counting  the  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren wh.o  existed  in  1960.  None  of  those 
children  i  in  .■^c'loo!  :iny  move.  Tlie  first 
grader  of  1960  is  out  of  school,  in  college, 
in  a  .iOb  or  raising  a  la-n:'.". 

This  v.-ould  enal;le  us  to  stait  m:iking 
the  aajustment  in  the  States  where  they 
h  d  thit  substantiTl  change.  We  v.i'l 
now  be  using  the  1970  census  information 
the  next  year,  but  that  i^  lascd  on  19G9 
income  information,  and  that  means  it  is 
already  4  years  obeolcte  before  we  start 
using  it. 

We  ou;-'ht  to  start  mnking  that  shift. 
Th.U  IS  v.h'i.t  the  amendment  would  do. 
I  am  sony  it  could  not  be  more  inclu-ive, 
but  I  believe  we  ou.eht  to  at  least  me.ke 
this  step  at  th^-^  time,  to  send  the  money 
where  the  childien  aie.  This  program  is 
not  to  make  schools  continue  to  have  the 
same  amount  of  money.  This  program  \i 
to  aid  the  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, to  receive  eompensr.tory  educ.ition. 
That  can  only  be  done  where  they  are, 
not  where  a  pre\ious  generation  used  to 
live. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chnirman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment th.e  petitlcman  on  his  amend- 
ment. Thi.-.  amendment  takes  a  i-eal 
step  toward  equalizing  the  "hold-harm- 
less" provision  in  this  leejslation.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  Members  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 
Mr.   DD  PONT.   Does   the  gentleman 


have  any  idea  how  many  States  are  af- 
fected by  his  amendment,  and  in  whieh 
direction? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  tried  to  do  a  kind  ol 
horseback  estimate  lure.  I  find  11  States 
that  would  be  affected.  There  mav  be 
12  or  13. 

Mr.  uv  PONT.  Would  the  gentleman's 
amcndmeni  mereise  the  total  amount 
of  money  allocated  in  titk  I,  or  .simely 
redistribute  the  amount? 

Mr.  QUIE  No.  it  would  not  increase 
tlie  tot.-l.  It  would  merely  rcdi.-tribute 
it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  Nerth  Carolina.  Mr. 
Ch-ii.  man.  will  the  gcntltmnn  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  QuiEi  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  tli-  gentleman 
from  Nortii  Carolina  'Mr.  Andrews i. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Neith  Carclim  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  it  i.-  not  tru3  that  the  amend- 
ment he  tried  to  introduce  and  which  he 
really  preferred  and  thinks  would  be  bet- 
ter weuld  affect  not  only  the  States  that 
veoukl  be  harmed  the  most,  but  al.so  a:- 
foct  the  other  States  that  v.ould  gain  tlie 
mo.^t.  th:-'t  consideration,  and  that  he, 
hi.-.r  eli'.  thir.k-  thi..  es  unfair. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  I  tiied  to  do 
that  but  was  precluded  from  doing  it.  So 
at  least  wo  would  get  a  st  irt  at  one  end 
of  if. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Noith  Carclina.  But 
tlie  gentleman  is  starting  it  at  cne  end  by 
rcnali.-'inu  tlie  States  that  Ic.^e  and  net 
holding  down  iho.-e  that  gain,  becau.se  it 
i-  also  unfair  under  this  provision  since 
this  does  not  get  to  that  point;  is  that 
not  correct  ■' 
Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carchna.  So 
we  are  just  hurting  certain  States  wi'h- 
oit  cr.rrecting  the  error  as  to  other 
States. 

Mr.  Ql'IE  But  the  Stales  affected  by 
my  amendment  already  have  the  reduc- 
tion in  .197.3,  becau-^e  of  the  effect  of 
AFDC.  They  already  adjusted  to  seme 
reduction.  I  do  not  sec  why  we  shotild 
iiring  ihem  back  uj)  again  to  the  1972 
level  and  tlicn  in  1975  bring  them  down 
to  a  Inwer  level. 

3rr.  SMITH  of  lov.a.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
m-eee-  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I^lr.  Chaiiman.  we  have  already  con- 
sidered a  simil.ir  amendment  two  or  three 
times.  ai;d  I  Uiink  that  it  will  only  take 
1  minute  to  exp'am  the  ccmmi'tee's  po- 
siiim  on  tins  and  a  k  tlie  Members  to 
stiiy  wiih  the  committee. 

What  the  gentleman  seems  to  do  b>^ 
his  amendment  is  to  make  a  harmfuf 
"heild  liiirmless"  clause. 

Tlie  committee  approach  is  making 
sure  tliat  each  State  receives  in  the  ag- 
gregate what  it  received  before  and  we 
take  an  additional  $200  million  plus  to 
increa-e  .some  during  the  transitional 
period.  The  increase  would  go  to  some 
who  would  rccei\e  moie  ur.der  the  new- 
census.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  un- 
reasonable position  to  take 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliese  statistics  are  not 
as  accurate  as  the  gentleman  indicates. 
They  are  very  faulty;  the  criteria  is  very 
faulty".  If  we  hold  harmless  so  that  no 
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CI  ate  lo'C's  money  and  some  o.her  State 
pets  mor^^  money  during  the  coniin::  year, 
tiint  '.vill  nive  the  ConimUtee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  an  opportunity  to  romc 
in  with  a  more  equitable  formula  before 
next  year. 

A»iEN':jMFNT  orFFr.ED  ny  ^;^.  eklenbohn  to  tuf 
amfnt>:%:fxt  oFFrntD  py   mr.  Qvir. 

Mr.  EPLFN30KN,  ^.:r.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  air.rndmcnt  to  the  an-:cr:iment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fallows : 

Anieudnicut  oilcrccl  by  Mr.  Er.'n.NrcEN  to 
the  pnie:^ci:ne:it  ofrercd  by  Mr.  QriE:  Add 
a;"ier  lb  per  CMitum"  "nor  more  than  \2<) 
per  cov.tum  ol". 

Mr.  AXDRFWS  ol  Noi.li  Carolina.  Mr. 
Ch.iirn''.aji.  will  ilie  gentlpiuen  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  ERLFNBon.N/  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  I'rciu   North  Caiolina    ^Mr.   An- 

DKEVVS;  . 

Mr.  ANDREW:;;  o:  Nordi  Carolina.  Air. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  friendly  question 
01  the  tjeutl'jman.' 

I  bL'hrve  the  ':entlem:in"ri  .  mendment 
leads.  "After  75  percent."  v.hcieas  the 
araendm.nt  h'.-  is  seeking  to  ranend  icuds, 
"i.iO  parent." 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Ch';iirman,  I 
thank  the  t;ent!eman.  That,  is  an  error  m 
the  draf  t^mansh;p. 

Mr.  Ch.airm.t.n,  in  order  to  properly 
reflect  the  lan:?ua^e  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  th?  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Qu!E)  I  ask  unanimous  cons?nt  tliat 
the  figure.  "75  p;r  centum"  be  chan-^jed 
to  "90  per  centum"  in  my  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  requ;,-t  of  the  i;entleman  from 
Illinois'.' 

Ml-  B'JRTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Th?'  CHAIRNLAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Ciuiirman,  I 
a-k  unanimous  con,ent  to  v  ithdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.-\N.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.-.t  of  the  .yei»t!emaa  from 
Illinois:' 

Mr.  BLRTON  Mr  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Obiection  is  heard. 

Mr.   ERLENBORN.    Mr.   Chairman.   I 
'  a.-k  for  a  vote  f)n  my  amendm:nL. 

Thi.  CH.'MRMAN.  Tiie  question  is  on 
th.p  amendment  o.fered  by  th'.-  ,'ientlcman 
from  Ilhirjia  'Mr.  Ekle.vbor.v/  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  firntltman 
from  Mumesota  '  Mr.  Quie  > . 

Tlie  amendm-nt  to  ilie  amLndin-.-nt 
was  rejected. 

A!.:rNDMINT     OH  r.RED     BY     MR.  ..EHLF  NBOR  W     TO 
IHE  .\'.IL^UU\L-St  OflERtD  BY    MB    quiE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
o!Ter  an  airieridtnLiU  to  the  amendment. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follov..-,: 

An'.endineiil  ot.'f.-red  by  Mr.  Kri.hn-uip.n  to 
tr.e  arr.f'n;irne:;t  o.'.'tred  by  Mr.  Qrnc  Atld 
nfter  "PO  per  Tp.turn"  "r.  .r  more  than  120 
per  '-er  '.--.'.n  of  " 

Mr  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Chairmen,  this 
amendment  v.'ould  add  the  ujiper  limita- 
ti',n  that  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
.-id"  of  the  aisle  has  dLcu-.;ed  relative 
to  t'le  Quo  am.endment. 

The  Quie  amendment  is  a  hold  harm- 
le-s  amendment  at  90  percent  and  would 
•ay  that  no  State  would  get  lc;<.s  than 
DO  percent  of  the  allocation  under  the 


1972    appropriation.    This    would    fct    a 
maximum  limitation  of  12f)  percent. 

As  the  eentleman  su!T<-'estcd,  if  we  are 
pouu-;  to  have  an  opportunity  to  change 
tlie  title  I  formula,  tlie  only  way  v.e  can 
do  it  is  if  we  have  a  rau'ie  within  which 
it  rs  reasonable  to  make  this  chanie. 

We  all  knov.-  once  a  State  sets  a  certain 
level  of  funding  you  never  cut  them  back. 
So  this  would  .set  an  upper  limitation  of 
120  percent.  Then  I  think  the  Quie 
amendment  as  amended  would  make  ve"y 
good  -sense.  No  State  would  tet  less  than 
90  percent  or  more  than  120  percent  of 
the  allecation  under  the  fiscal  year  1972 
appropriation. 

I  would  hope  my  amendment  would  be 
adojited  and  then  the  Quie  amendment 
a,  V,-.  11. 

Mr.  PKRKIN3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposrdon  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  carry  out  the  hold 
han.i^e.vs  provision  in  the  committee  biil 
it  v.id  take  appro.ximattly  $1.5  billion.  We 
have  appropriated  here  $1.81  billion.  The 
amendment  o.lcred  bv  the  gentleman 
from  Alinnesota  Cwr.  Quiei  would  only 
api)ly  to  about  11  States,  m.ostly  South- 
ern States.  At  the  bottom  it  would  put 
the  lid  on. 

Then  Mr.  Ei!LF:;Eor.N  is  trjini;  to 
put  the  lid  on  to  some  degree  on  the 
olhci-  States. 

This  body  has  never  enacted  a  50- 
cent  minimum  wage  in  one  section  of  the 
co'ontry,  and  $2  in  anotiicr  .section  of  the 
country. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  we  would 
treat  disadvantaged  children  alike 
throughout  .^merica  where  we  liave  hi  di 
concentrations  of  disadvantaeed  chil- 
dren. Tlie  Quie  amendment  would  dis- 
criminate agamst  those  States  with  the 
lov.est  resources,  contrary  to  the  philos- 
ophy in  this  bill:  14  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty in  this  Nation  is  in  families  with 
children  w.th  incomes  under  54,000.  This 
S4.000  low-income  factor  \'-ou!d  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  S2.000  low-income  factor 
back  in  IDGO.  Everybody  would  be  satis- 
fied witli  tint,  but  the  AFDC  payments 
today  in  the  rirher  States  are  taking 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  approi^ria- 
tion.  In  New  York  75  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren above  the  $2,000  low-income  factor 
are  AEDC  childi-en.  Tint  is  wh"re  the 
money  Ls  goin-.  To  go  to  the  $1,000,  low- 
income  factor  the  way  the  authori/.ing 
Ie^;i.:lation  is  presently  written  would 
take  tv.ice  the  amount  that  is  apjno- 
pri  ted  in  this  bill.  This  extra  money 
would  eliminate  mucli  of  this  contro- 
versy. 

When  you  give  a  State  an  allo;atinn  it 
is  dirricult  to  take  it  away  from  th 'm. 
Tiie  only  equity  and  justice  here  is  the 
commi'.t'e  hold  harmless  provision. 

I  ylL'ld  to  the  distinguish'd  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Bukton*. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a 'soei- 
ate  m;.  .self  with  and  support  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

We  are  only  5  days  fi-om  the  beginning 
of  the  new  fr-cal  year.  Every  school  boikrd 
in  the  counto-  has  set  their  budget.  The 
amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from   nilnjis   ;,hould   be    defeated,    the 


i.a  -ic  amendment  should  be  defeated,  and 
the  committee  bill  ;hould  be  protected. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Commiacc 
i.  v.ovking  out  a  formula  that  will  m:,ke 
:  en  e,  and  the  gemi-mian  from  Kentucky 
i-.  advi Mng  us  of  tlie  wisest  course  to  foi- 
iv.>w  unless  v/e  v.-.-nt  to  produee  chaos  in 
the  cductional  disirictn  throughout  tlie 
country. 

IMr.  PERKING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  tune. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  en 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frem  Illinois  <Mr.  Eri.FNBnnN)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Quie). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRM.^vN.  The  question  is  (m 
tl;:-  iiinendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Iroin  Minnesota  'Mr.  Quie). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  tlie  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

ra('j:;Dr.D  vote 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  demand  a 
re,  3.ded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
Tiic  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were  — ayes  190.  noes  218, 
ii-jt  voting  25,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  2,)3J 
AYES— 190 


.■M'fliior 

A:\''!  r-or., 
Cr.;  if. 

Aim-  trong 
A  h;cy 
BalaUs 
ni?Il 
Bia-:! 
B;'    tfr 
B.]v  h.im 
Eg. and 
B:av 

E:;,oii.fiild 
niotzir.an 
Brown   Mich. 
Erowr, ,  Ohio 
Bi.r.hill.  Va. 

Bl!l"'t  lltT 

B.itke.  Calif. 
Burke.  .Ma^. 
C'eacrbcrg 
Chamberlain 
Chi'-lio:m 
C  ru. .  n, 

Don  H. 
c,,-,v.-on,  Del 
C',1  ve'and 
Coh'.n 
Conab:e 
Ci.i.  ;ai 
CMite 
Corn. an 
Coir,  hiin 
Ua:,.e:3. 

Doir.inlck  V. 
U,:vis   Wi;; 
D;'.!ci.back 
Dc'iii'ni.s 
l)i-m:i.i 
D.    !-:, 
Ivr.'.hne 
Jji  uiiin 
(in  I  onl 
E'lv.ar.;-:   Calif. 
L'rltnboin 
i:,-ch 
i:  h.emaa 

Fl:h 

I-'.rii,  Ocrald  R 

Ford. 

VVillia.ni  D, 
Fur.sythe 
FrcUti'  buy:  en 
Pren/el 
Fi'-y 
Fro(  hllfh 


Fuqua 

Ciiir.ian 

Go!  e  water 

Clra.siO 

C;  rover 

Gub:,pr 

Guyer 

Hni;rahan 

Han^en,  Idaho 

Flarrin^toa 

Har.'ha 

Harvey 

I:.,,  unrs 

Hawkins 

JUck'.er,  Mass. 

Hem?, 

Re:.»tO!ikl 

mills 

Hin-  haw 

Hciaii 

Itoll 

Uo\  Lcn 

Kosmcr 

Ilov.ard 

H.ibvr 

Hudnut 

KiiiU 

Iliilchln=on 

Johu;,ou.  Co'.o. 

John ' on,  Pa. 

Farih 

Keata:'4 

Kc.'iip 

Kf  trhuni 

Kiiuwnskl 

Ko(  h 

La!.-i;a-vbo 

L(  III 

Lujail 

M.-C.ory 
McCiObkey 

M('Co:.i.-if'r 
.M'DaJc 
M   f:v.-i  n 
r.IfK.nr.ey 
Ma  liraii 
Maiiliard 
I\Ia;!ary 
Mar:'.-ili 
Marlin.  Nfbr. 
Marhlas,  Calif. 
Mi!:(  r 
Mmi^h 

Muiaiiall,  Ghlo 
Mitchfll.  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mcorbcad, 
CaUf. 


Mosher 

Mess 

Murphy,  111. 

Mver=, 

Ned/l 

Nel.sen 

O  Brieu 

O  Hara 

Pclti.s 

Fev.scr 

Pike 

PoiloU 

Prilchard 

Quie 

Rail.^back 

P.anm-l 

Pices 

Regula 

Reid 

Rho:!es 

Riecle 

Rinaido         ' 

Robiiiou,  N.Y, 

Ro'.iino 

Roe 

l.oiaailo.  N.Y. 

Ro->iii  hai 

Ro.^tenkowiikl 

ItoiKsseloi, 

Runnc;s 

Ruppe 

R:an 

.Santlmau 

.Sa.-a-in 

Savior 

Srhn.-cbcU 

,S  hroe-lcr 

.S   l)c:ius 

y.  .bi-rans 

Kliu.sler 

Sikcs 

.S'..itli.  NY. 

b'  MltOll. 

J  W  iUlam 

.S  ark 
.Steele 

Kieiiier,  Wis. 
Kl  rail  on 
SlubDIelield 
.Stuckl:. 
K.n.ni.s 
'lua-oll 
Tcatiue.  CiiUf. 
Thom.son,  Wis. 
Thone 
Towell,  Nev. 
UUall 
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Ol  or.  > 


Van  Deerlin 

Wha:pn 

Wy.r-.E.M             , 

Vpnrler  Ja-^t 

Wheehur-i. 

■youn^  .Ala.ska 

Vanlk 

Wii'cins 

Young.  Fi3. 

Vf-  .'■cy 

WilEon.  Bob 

Young.  111. 

Waktie 

Woitl 

Zion 

Wa;.-.h 

VVyau 

Zwacb 

Waiiiplu- 

Wydler 

Ware 

Vl'ylie 

NOES— 218 

Ai'.p.ms 

F'uUon        ^ 

Obey 

Adciaiibo 

Giiyuos        -' 

ONejll 

AJLwander 

Geltys 

Ou-en.s 

Andcrron,  III. 

niaiino 

rarri."! 

Andrew.",  N.C 

Gibbons 

Pa;  .=mnn 

.Anirev.'.":. 

Ginn 

Patman 

N  Dak. 

Cion/ale? 

Paucn 

Ar.liuii/io 

ticodiir.^ 

Pepper 

A  rends 

Gray 

Perkins 

A-i-m 

Green,  pa. 

Pickle 

Bak-r 

Griffiths 

Poage 

Pa.-rp't 

GrcF.s 

Powell,  Ohio 

Beard 

Gude 

Prpver 

Bernett 

Ginit.er 

Price,  111. 

Berpland 

Haley 

Price.  Tex. 

Btvill 

Hamilton 

Quilien 

B:ai  kbuni 

Hairmer- 

Rarick 

Boecs 

schniiuL 

R'-Ubs 

BcUins 

Hanlev 

Roberts 

Eowen 

Hanna 

Rcbiii.con,  Vn. 

Brri'Jemas 

Hansen.  Wa.sh 

.   Ro'-ers 

Breckuiri'lee 

Hn\s 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Brinkley 

Hcchler.  W  Vu.  Rccney,  Pa. 

Brcck.^ 

Hicks 

Koe 

Brcwu,  Calif 

no'  ifleld 

ROU:  ll 

BrovhUI.NC. 

Ecii/.nian 

Roy 

Bu.'hauai. 

Hnnpale 

Rovbal 

Eurkc.  F;a 

Irhord 

Rii.h 

Bur!e?on.  Tex 

J.Trman 

Si,  Germair. 

Bur;i.<-on.  Mo. 

.John.>;on.  Calif.  Sarb.ines 

Barton 

.lone;-,  Ala. 

8atierheid 

Butler 

Jones.  N  C. 

S'^herle 

Byrcn 

Jones,  Okla. 

Shipley 

Camp 

Jone-,  Tciin. 

Shoup 

Carney.  Ohio 

Jordan 

Shrlver 

Carter 

Ka'tf-nmeicr 

Skubitz 

Ca-ev.  Tex. 

K:v.'vn 

s;ack 

Chappell 

Kuvkendai; 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cancy 

K:.  ros 

Snyder 

Clark 

Landrum 

Speuce 

Cay 

Latt  a 

Stamsers 

Cochrnn 

Le-.-F'-lt 

St.  r.'.on. 

Collier 

Lehman 

James  V. 

Co:iin~   I!'. 

r  irfon 

S;  "ed 

Collins.  T.  •: 

Font',  La 

Sic'^ln-an 

Coi  ter 

Lone,  Md. 

Stephecs 

Crane 

LOIL 

Stokes 

Cronm 

McCormack 

Stuektv 

Cu.ver 

M.Fall 

Sullivan 

Daniel,  Dau 

McKay 

Synuni-ion 

Dank-!.  Robfrt 

McSi  r-drtcn 

Tav!or.  Mo. 

W  ,  Jr. 

Ma-irif-n 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Davi.s.  S  r 

Mah'.'U 

Thornton 

de  ;a  Oarva 

Mann 

Trernau 

Delancv 

Mariin.N.C. 

Trecu 

Deiihoini 

Maihi£.  G.T. 

Ullnrail 

Dciit 

Mat.sun.a;;a 

Vi-.oriio 

Devins 

Maync 

WaTonner 

Dirkin.  01-. 

Mn770li 

White 

Din?ell 

Meeds 

Whit  ten 

Dorn 

Melcher 

Widnall 

Dow  King 

Mctca:  fe 

WiUiams 

Dul.«ki 

"^e?,vinsky 

Wl>OU. 

Duncan 

Michc! 

Charlcill 

Eckhardt 

Mil  ford' 

Calif. 

Edv,-ardj,  Ala. 

Mir.k 

Wil'on. 

Eilberf^ 

MiirheU,  Md. 

Charles.  Tex 

Evan".  Co'.o. 

Mi'.il 

Winn 

Faicell 

Moliohr.n 

Wru'ht 

Flndley 

Monteomerv 

Vatf  s 

Flooii 

Moorhc.id.  Pa. 

Vdtron 

Flowcr.- 

Morran 

YounL;.  Oa 

P!viit 

N.nchcr 

Yf  imcr.  S  C 

Foley 

Nichol.s 

Yo'ini;.  Tex. 

Fouii'.ain 

Nix 

Zablicki 

NOT  VOTlNc. 
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A.-hbrouk 

Derwin.ski 

Mills.  Ark 

BaUulo 

tvins.  Tenn. 

Mnri.h,.  NY. 

Bialnd: 

Fl..hcr 

R..i;da;i 

Brn.sco 

Fra.'^er 

Rnoney,  N  Y. 

Breaux 

Gieen.  Orp'.T 

SreiLcr  An,-. 

Car.'V.N.V. 

Hcbert 

Teaptie,  Tex. 

Conycrs 

Hone.er.sou 

Thoniiscn.  N,J, 

Dauic:   on 

KujfT 

Dav..  ,  Ga. 

M.i.cdoi-.a!u 

So  the  amendment  v>a.s  rejected. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  nsk 
unanimouTon'-ent  that  the  remainder  of 


the  bill  be  con.  iderod  as  read  and  open 
to  ai.nendmcnt  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  requ'.'.'-t  oi  tiie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
pvlvania? 

Tliore  was  no  objeciion, 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chrdrnian,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  poition  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

S:  II.JIJL  AiS!JiA.;cf.  i::  Fl  lj!.R.\Ll,Y  .VlTf  CTLU 
AP.FAS 

Tor   c.-.rryiiij,-   cm    title    I    c:    the   Ac?    of 
."September  :!0.   1950.  as  amended    (20  VSC. 
ch.  13).  and  tlje  Act  of  Sejjlember  2?.  19.A'i, 
as  amended    (2i)  U  .S.C  .  cn.'l'jl,  .ftilO.OUO.OOO, 
of  whicii  $5:)1, 000,000.   mcludintt  S4 1 ,6oo.0tio 
for  amomit.s  payable   under  bettion  6  shall 
be    for   the    uiaintenaiice    and    operation   oi 
Echool.i  as  authorized  by  said  title  I  of  tl.e 
Alt  of  September  yo,  I'j.'O.  a.s  a:n'--idfd.  and 
$10,000,000.    which    sh:i)l    remain    avnii^ible 
tmtil  expended    sliall  be  for  providiru-  school 
fp.ciUtie.s  Ss  aiuhorized  bv  .said  Act  of  Seji- 
tember  23,  1950:  P'or,il/'d.  TiiAi,  none  of  tiie 
iund.s  coniiaiied  herein  shall  be  available  to 
pay  any  local  edtica;.ion.ii  agency   in  exce.'.-. 
cl  68  per  cMiUim  oi  the  amruuts  to  whicli 
suc'i    ardency    would    oLhtr\vi-e    be    euiilled 
pur-siiant  to  serti-n  ;i(bi  of  title  I:  Proinlfd 
further.  That  none  of  the  fitiid.s  contained 
therein  shall   l^e  available  txj  pay  any  local 
educational  aceticv  lu  excels  of  jQ  per  cen- 
tum of  tlie  amotuu.s  to  which  such  a:rcnc\ 
would  otherwise  h'j  enti'led  purt.iant  to  sec- 
tion  3(al    of  said   title   I   if   the   number  of 
children     in     a-erare     daily     attcndaiice     m 
s<'Jio<j1s   of   tliat  auencv   eligible    under   said 
section  3(ai    is  less  tlian  25  per  cenf.ni  of 
thi»  tc'al  number  of  children  in  si'ch  ecItooIs: 
Pro:  idrd   further.   That   none   of   the   funds 
roritai'  c-.l  horci  •.  {nr  prc.idinu  school  laril- 
itips  .<;hT!l  fee  a-.ailaiile  to  pav  for  any  other 
section   of   the   Act    of   September   23.    Is350, 
until    payniciit   ha.s   been    made   tji    100   per 
centi'ni  of  the  amon. us  pav.ible  under  sec- 
tior>   b    3nd    .sub:iertions    I4!a)    and  -14(bi: 
Proricfcd   farther.   That   of    the    funds   pro- 
vided h'>rein  for  cirryin'jr  out  the  .Act  of  Sep- 
tember 21.   1950,  no  more   tl-.an   65  rer  cen- 
tum may  be  nerd  to  fond  ,=ect-,,'!i"*"S-lflf  .'aid 
Act. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  a$  follow.s: 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr.  Lfhiian  :  Pai,,." 
lf».  line  19.  after  'Act"  insert  (he  foiioumtf: 
••;  Froridrd  further  That  none  of  the  funds 
cint.iined  herein  shall  be  available  to  make 
anv  payment  tn  a  local  educational  attenv. 
under  the  .Art  of  Sept-nioer  30.  I'joO.  which 
IS  attriiMuable  to  children  descnljed  in  sec- 
tion 3(li)  of  title  I  who.se  pirent.s  are  em- 
ploy ^^d  oa  Fcdi-ral  properly  out,  ide  ilie  S':'h<x>l 
distjict  of  sii-ii  ag-ency". 

roTxT  nr  cprFit 

A!r.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  poiiii  ol 
order. 

Tiie  CHAIRM.'XN,  The  gentleman  will 
.^tite  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  lecislatiuu  on  an 
ap),roi)riatio.i  bill. 

P'ir.^r.  Mr.  Chairiium.  this  amendment 
would  eiianfre  the  cxistin.c  law  in  that  u 
would  distinc;ui,-h  !:ettvcen  children  whose 
ijarent.s  work  in  a  key  sch.ool  district 
and  cliildrcn  whose  parents  work  out- 
side the  school  di-tnet.  Tlie  picceni  law 
winch  we  ha\e  make.-'  ab.--oluiely  no  .-^uca 
di.'-tiiicLi  lU. 

The  .second  txint.  .Mr,  Ch.iirman  is 
that  this  would  ob'.iotrsly  iinpo.se  nddi- 
th>n.i!  d'l'ics  unoii  >\!uitcvei'  Federal  nf- 


fic:<'-l>  there  are  in  tlie  e.^.iiic  i  roiram 
and  would  require  them  to  establi.sn  ijro- 
cediues  with  all  soi-Us  ol  redtape  lo 
cie'ermine  wr:pre  the  place  ol  vork  i.s. 
whether  thev  work  there  or  not.  whether 
the  parents  were  in  the  .st  hool  diitriet 
or  not. 

Su(  h  nroceduie.s  do  not  exist  in  the  law 
Gec?.u?:e  they  are  not  required  und  . 
present  Jaw. 

Th?  CHAIRM.'VN.  Doc'=  the  j;entiCJiK'ti 
frm  Florida  desir"  to  be  heard? 

:.jr.  LEHM.\N.  Ye.".  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cirairman.  the  lan^uaije  iu  tlii.- 
rmcialiiiciU  is  eleaily  a  limitatjjn  on  li;e 
use  Oi  fu.'ds  conU.incd  in  this  Ljll.  Th  ■ 
]^nr;ua;:c  u  germrnc.  and  it  is  couchr-a 
in  negative  languarc  on  the  Tunds  in  the 
bill.  Nor  does  my  amendment  impo.'^e  ne:. 
duties. 

I  would  ^Irett   the  attention   of   th 
Chair  to  the  wordo  of  Chanmar  Nelsoii 
Dingley  ol  Maine,  which  are  quoted  m 
Cannrm's   procedure    in    tlie   Hou,se    n( 
Reprereniativcs: 

Th'  Houie  iii  the  committee  of  the  whole 
ha.s  the  rife.bt  to  refuse  to  appropriate  for 
any  obj.-rt.  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  e\c.; 
thou;;h  th.'^i  object  mav  be  authorized  by  law 
That  principle  of  limitation  has  been  s-js- 
taici  d  so  repeaiedly  that  it  m.iy  be  iregardtd 
as  a  pan  of  the  parliameniarv  law  of  tii«- 
Conaiintiee  of  tiie  Wiiole, 

TvTr.  Chairman,  my  amend'nent  i.s  sim- 
ply an  exercise  ol  the  right  outlir.  d 
above,  that  is,  to  refuse  to  appropriate 
for  any  object,  in  whole  or  in  pam,  even 
though  that  object  may  be  auihori;  eri  bv 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  .supporting  the  ovet  - 
ruling. of  this  point  of  order.  I  rely  pa:  - 
licularly  on  the  rulir.rr  of  the  Ch'.ir  on 
April  7.  1971.  found  on  pa^e  10097  of  tli" 
Cong'ielsional  RfcoiiD.  which  vas  like- 
wise on  a  limitation  of  the  u.<=e  of  imphf 
aid  funds-. 

I  would  al.so  c'^ll  the  attenfion  of  i!:- 
Chajr  to  the  rulin.?  made  on  June  1-^ 
1972.  on  page  2110,5  of  the  Pecop 
where  the  Chair  held  that  an  amend- 
ment also  placing  a  restriction  on  the 
u.se  of  fund.s.  and  also  prefaced  with  tlK- 
word^  'that  none  of  tiie  funds  comainec' 
herp!;^■■  w's  al.-o  in  order, 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  l  r, 
heard  en  tiie  point  of  ordei ' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  wjil  hea: 
the  gentlev.  ama:i 

Mr.s.  MINK.  Ml  Chairmiui.  T  ri.se  in 
-stipport  of  the  point  of  order  made  bv 
the  chairman  of  the  stibi-om-minee  of  th.- 
Appropriations  Committee  acauist  th'" 
amendment  offered  by  the  trentlerp  "i 
front  Florida  (Mr.  LntMAN-'  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  point  of  order  I  wi.-h  to  eont'.  ■ 
in  is  that  the  laneuare  of  the  r.mend- 
nie!it  is  lei^i.slation  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  It  lequire.--  a  riiiTerent  method  of 
alloctMing:  funds  to  eli^zible  school  di<- 
tnct.v  than  that  pt-ovided  in  the  auihoi - 
izin:.;  legislation.  Public  Law  8I-S74. 

Mr.  Ch.iirman.  I  reali/^  that  tlv^ 
pent 'email  from  Florida  ha.s  rartfuHy 
phrased  liis  amendment  in  an  attemijt  to 
avoid  this  prohibition  m  .  '..^nse  2  of  rule 
XXI  But  in  this  attempt,  the  f ei;-'eman 
h:is  lail'^d.  The  r\repfion  to  th'^  rule  deal- 
injr  with  n  retrenchment  of  ,«ppnipria- 
tions  is  .subject  to  the  (iur>lifirr>fion  thaf 
it  must  not  imjjpsi"  sdditional  admini*- 
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trative  burdens  and  ministerial  duties  on 
the  administration  in  carrying  out  the 
basic  law  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
made.  In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rail  attention  to  the  annotations  to  nile 
XXI.  clause  2,  appearing  on  page  472  of 
the  House  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  93d 
Congress,  in  which  it  is  noted: 

But  such  limitauion<i  inu'^t  not  p;lve  affii- 
niativo  directioius  i  IV'.  3854-3859,  3975:  VII. 
Ui.i"  1 .  and  niu.st  not  impose  new  duties  upon 
Ml  executive  officer  iVII,  1676:  Julv  31.  19G9, 
p  21631-33:  June  11.  1968.  p,  16712).  and 
must  not  be  coupled  with  legislation  not 
directly  in.strumeiit.il  in  afTocrnie  a  reduc- 
Mon  I  VII.  1.555.  1557). 

I  have  checked  to  determine  whether 
or  not  any  additional  ministerial  duties 
will  be  required  in  carrying  out  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  [gentleman 
from  Florida  aiid  I  am  advi.sed  that  this 
will  require  administrator.s  of  the  pro- 
'4 ram  to  make  an  additional  extraction 
from  survey  data  gathered  from  parents 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  place 
of  work  of  the  parent  is  located  within 
or  without  the  school  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  simple 
task.  In  many  school  systems,  these  sur- 
vey forms  run  into  many  thousands  and 
nationwide,  this  would  multiply  thi:s 
ministerial  task  by  each  of  the  several 
thou.sand  r.chool  districts  piirticipating 
111  Public  Law  91-874. 

The  ruling  which  I  seek  is  consistent 
w  ith  the  rulinc-s  of  the  Chair  Februai-y  19. 
1970  and  April  14,  1970.  found  on  pages 
4015  and  11677  of  the  Congkessicnal 
REConn  for  tho.se  res'icctivo  dates,  I  urge 
liiat  the  Chair  sustain  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  YATES,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
;:eard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  v. ill  hear 
the  gentleman, 

Mr.  YATES,  I  su.yqe^l.  Mr,  Chairman, 
this  is  an  appropriate  retrenchment  un- 
der the  Holman  Rule  and  that  the  legis- 
lation is  appropriate  under  that  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  '  Mr,  Holifield  > .  The 
C'ii  in-  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  ha.s  listened  very  care- 
fully to  the  arijumcnis  on  the  point  of 
Older,  and  notes  theie  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  research  done  by  seveial  of  tho.se 
v.l.o  hate  si>oken  on  the  .subject  matter 
The  Chair  has  al.>o  examined  the  law 
■'J  uhich  this  amendment  relates. 

Tin-  Chair  ff-t!^  tint  while  the  amend- 
ment IS  i:i  the  form  of  a  limitation  it 
also  would  require  adduioiial  deiermma- 
t.oii>  not  now  rcquiied  by  Ktw,  Since  it 
would  rcquiie  additional  duties,  the 
amendment  i.-i  lec^islation  on  the  api^ro- 
liiiation  bill  and  not  in  order, 
Ti:e  CiiJir  su'  tain.s  the  i>oml  of  order. 
Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr,  Chan  man.  I  move 
•nat  the  Ccmmiitee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
;'--r'ommeiidaHon  thai  the  biil  do  pas.'-. 
The  motion  w<. s  aj^teed  tti 
.Ac '  ordmf-'ly  liio  Comnuueec  ro-.c:  and 
i!  e  Sijeakf.r  lia;in:;  re:>umed  the  r  hair, 
-M;-  HoMMLLD  Ch.aiiman  of  tlie  Com- 
imttee  of  the  Wiiole  Hou.e  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  leported  thai  thai  Com- 
Miiitee.  having  had  under  con.-ideiation 
ihe  bill  iH.R.  8877 1  making  ai^iJiOiJiia- 
iion.s  for  the  Dep.atmenls  of  Litbor,  and 
Healih.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
..t'ed  afeeiicle^,  lor  the  f;  cal  year  ending 


June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passa.'^ie. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
eiviossmciit  iiud  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cnurossed 
and  road  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  lime. 

MOTION'    lO   r.tCO.M.MIT  CIKFERED   BY    MR,    MICHEL 

Mr,  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  •entleman 
opposid  to  the  bill'.' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am,  M:'.  Speaker,  m  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  MirHFi.  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H  R  8877.  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlon.s  with  instructions  to  that  c:immiltee  to 
report  it  back  forthwith  with  the  following? 
ampiKhii?nT.s:  On  page  7,  strike  out  :ines  16 
through  24  and  on  page  8,  lines  1  and  2  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  followlne: 

For  carrying  out  the  Public  Health  Sei'vice 
Act  with  respect  to  mental  health  and,  except 
a.<.  otherwise  provided,  the  Coinmunitv  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  (42  U,S,C,  2681,  et, 
seq  I .  the  Comprehen.sue  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
AlcoholibHi  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-6161, 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  (PL,  89  7931.  and  the  Drug  Abuse 
Otfice  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  (P.L.  92- 
255).  $725,311,000. 

To  carry  out  titles  VI  and  IX.  sections  314 
(a  I  through  314(C).  and  except  a.s  otherwise 
provided,  sections  301,  304,  311,  402(a)(7), 
403(ai(l)  and  433ia)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  $301,320,000  of  which  $110,000.- 
000  sliall  be  available  until  June  30,  1976  for 
trant.s  pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  the  construction  or 
inodtrnization  of  medical  facilities. 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  title 
IV,  part  A,  of  the  Public' Health  Service  Act, 
$515,040,000. 

For  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
nec?ssary  to  carry  out  title  IV,  part  B,  and 
title  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
*276, 415.000, 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
to  carrv  out  title  IV.  part  C,  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  $40,227,000, 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  title  IV. 
part  D.  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  witli 
respect  to  arthritis,  rheumatism,  metabolic 
di-eases,  and  digestive  disea.ses.  $145,182,000, 

F'>r  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out.  to  the 
e.xtent  not  otherwise  pro\  Ided,  title  IV,  part 
D  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
s.oect  to  neurology  and  stroke,  .S108.505,000. 

Fur  expenses,  not  otherwise  piovided  for, 
to  carry  out  title  IV,  part  D  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  allergy 
and  infectious  diseases,  $107, 111.000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
'. .'■{ C-, :-ary  to  cai^v  out  title  IV.  part  E,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
t;i-neral  medical  sciences,  including  grants  of 
therapeutic  and  chemical  substances  for 
d<-monstralion,s  and  re:,earcli,  $152,528,000. 

To  f  iirry  out.  except  as  otherwise  provided. 
iitle  IV,  part  E  and  title  X  <»f  the  Public 
Hcal'h  Sf-rvico  Act  with  respect  to  child 
li'-alih  and  human  development,  i]  16.092.000. 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  title 
IV.  part  F,  of  the  Public  Healtli  .Service  Act, 
■.-.ivh  respect  to  ey;  di.->eases  and  visual  clis- 
ordfr>,  $:<:j,9'.'J.00O. 


To  carry  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
sections  301  and  311  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  with  respect  to  environmental 
health  sciences,  $27,154,000. 

To  carry  out,  except  as  otherwi.se  provided, 
section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  the  support  of  clinical  re- 
search centers,  laboratory  animal  facilities, 
other  research  resources  and  general  research 
support  grants,  $110,871,000:  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay 
recipients  of  the  general  research  support 
graiitr,  programs  any  amount  foa  indirect 
expenses  in  connection  with  such  gfants. 

For  the  John  E,  Fogarty  International  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sci- 
ences, $4,319,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  shall  be  available  for  payment  to 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Laboratory. 

To  carry  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided,  sections  301,  306,  309,  311,  and  422 
with  respect  to  training  grants,  title  VII,  and 
title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
$590,984,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  loan  guarantees  and  Interest 
subsidies  tinder  part  B  of  title  VII  and  part 
A  of  title  VIII.  $50,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  construction  of  facilities  (including  $10,- 
000,000  for  dental  teaching  facilities)  under 
part  B  of  title  VII,  and  $10,000,000  shall  be 
for  grants  for  construction  of  facilities  under 
part  A  of  title  VIII:  Provided.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  under  part  B  of  title  VII 
and  part  A  of  title  VIII  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I  ($1,713,000,000).  title 
III  ($146,393,000),  title  V,  parts  A  and  C 
($38,000,000),  and  title  VII  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act;  title  III- 
A  ($25,000,000)  of 'the  National  Defense  Ed- 
xication  Act  of  1958;  and  section  222(a)(2) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
$2,003,393,000;  Provided,  That  the  aggregate 
amounts  made  available  to  each  State  under 
title  I-.A  for  grants  to  local  education  agen- 
cies within  tliat  Slate  shall  not  be  less  than 
such  amounts  as  were  made  available  for 
that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1972;  Provided 
tnrtlicr,  Tliat  the  reqtiirements  of  section 
307(e)  of  Public  Law  89-10.  as  amended, 
shall  be  satisfied  when  the  combined  fi.scal 
effort  of  the  local  education  agency  and  the 
.Stcae  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not 
less  than  stich  combiiied  fiscal  etlort  in  the 
.-.fcond  preceding  fiscal  year. 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section  102ib)  (  $20,000, 0(.>0) . 
parts  B  and  C  ($419,682,000),  D.  F  ($25,625,- 
000).  G  ($19,500,000).  H  ($6,000,000),  and  I 
of  the  Vocational  Education  .Act  of  1963,  as 
amended  (20  U  S.C,  1241-1391 ).  and  the  Adult 
EtlU'juilon  Act  of  19G0  (20  U,S,C.  ch.  30) 
1  :.fil, 300.000).  $575,641,000  including  $16,000,- 
000  lor  exvinphiry  progrnms  tuider  part  D  of 
.-aid  At't  ol  which  50  per  centum  .shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  50  per  rentum 
shall  remain  available  ihrouph  June  30,  1975, 
and  not  to  exceed  $18,0()().0()0  tor  research  and 
tiaining  under  part  C  of  said  196:j  Act  :  Pro- 
7idcc!.  That  urants  lo  each  State  under  tlie 
Adult  EducaiKiii  Act  shall  not  be  le  s  lliuii 
Lraiits  made  to  ,-ui  h  State  agencies  l;i  iiscal 
year  1972, 

For  carrvi.;.-  on!,  to  the  eyico*  iioi  olher- 
v.ise  provided,  tales  I.  m  IV.  set  t  ion  745  ot 
Title  VII.  parts  B  and  D  of  title  IX,  and  sec- 
tion 1203  of  the  Hi>;her  I':dui.alion  Act.  as 
amtndoti,  the  Einergcncv  Insured  Student 
Loan  Ai  l  ol  l')fJ9  as  nniendod.  .sefiioii  207  and 
title  VI  of  Ihe  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  as  amended,  the  Mutual  Educational  rnid 
(.'uUui-al  Ex.-ha!if;e  A' t  of  19fil,  section  22  ot 
Ihe  Act  of  Juno  29.  I9:i5.  as  ainendea  i7 
U.SC,  329),  .-ecllon  421  of  the  General  Edu- 
(  atioii  Provisions  Act,  and  Public  Law  92-500 
of  October  18,  1972.  $I.80:i.914.000,  ot  whi.  ii 
uiiiounts  reallolted  for  v.ork-.studv  :,liall  rc- 
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main  available  tlirough  Juue  ;i0,  Ia7.T,  $25.- 
000,000  shall  be  for  veterans  cost-of-m,struc- 
tlou  payments  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  »440. 500,000  shall  be  for  basic 
opportunity  grants  (Including  not  to  exceed 
$ll,500,0u0  for  adminutratlve  expenses),  of 
which  $429,000,000  shall  remain  avaUable 
tlirough  June  3<J,  1976,  and  the  lo:iowing 
amounts  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: .$310,000,000  for  subsidies  on  guar- 
anteed student  loans  and  $31,425  000  for  an- 
nual Interest  grants  lor  subsidized  coiistruc- 
t:on  loans. 

For  cari-j-ing  out.  to  tl;o  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I  ($38,239,000),  II.  and 
III  ($2,730,000)  of  the  Library  tiervices  and 
Construction  Act  (2u  U.SC.  ch,  IGi:  title  II 
($90,000,000)  of  ti-.c  Elementary  .iiid  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  and  title  JI  (exccpi  sec- 
tion 2'31)  and  title  VI  ($6,250,000)  of  thr^ 
Higher  Education  Act;  $156,969,000  of  which 
$5,250,000  to  remain  available  thrL.u.iih  June 
30,  1975,  srtiall  be  for  grants  for  ptibl.c  library 
construction  under  title  II  oi  tlic  Library 
Service-s  and  Construction  Act. 

ror  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided,   sections   301    and   303   of    the   Pitblic 
Health  Servi<'e  Act,  parts  B,  C.  and  D  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Scrvi' is  and  Fa- 
cilities  Construction    Act,   titles   III,   IV,    V, 
VII  and  VIII  of  the  Older  Amencrill^,  Act  of 
1965,    the   Juvenile   Delitiquency   Pvevcntion 
Act.  sections  420.  707,  1110,  and  1115  oi  the 
Social   Security    Act.   and    the   Ii.oi-jv.Uional 
Healtii  Re.search  .Act  of  19G0.  $280,9:12,000;  ol 
whlcn  $21,715,000  shall  be  for  grants  under 
part    C    of    The    Devolopmeiitrd    Disabilities 
Services  ana  Facilities  Construe;  inn   Act.  to 
rerrviin  available  until  June  30,  1976.  except 
that    grants    made    ircm    these    ftmds    after 
June  30.  1974.  v.ill  he  !or  construction  only 
as  specilied  in  s<  cti.jil  132(a)  (3)  of  such  Act; 
and  $4,250,000  shall  be  for  grams  tinder  part 
B  of  the  Developmental  Di,:ab:;itics  Services 
and   Fajih'ics  Con.'trticlion   A'7t,   to   remain 
available    tmlil    expended:     Pre  irf'-rf,    That 
there  mav  be  transierrrd  to  this  appropria,- 
tion  from  the  appropriation  "Menta!  Health" 
an  ajiiouni  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the  al- 
lotment adju.stmcnt  made   hv  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  202(c)  ol  rlio  C.imnnmity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

For  expenses  nece.s.^ary  to  carry  out  the 
provioions  ol  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  19f)4  (Public  Litw  88  452,  approved  Atiinist 
20.  1964).  as  amended,  $241 ,30o,0(*0  plus  re- 
imbursements: Provided.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  lor  the  purchase 
and  hire  of  pa.s.M'iigrr  motor  vthiclcs.  and  fir 
the  construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  other  lacilirics,  as  authorized 
by  .section  602  of  the  Economic  Opportunitv 
Act  of  1964:  Froi  idfd  iurilur.  Tiiat  no  part 
of  the  fonds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
."hall  be  available  for  any  grant  until  the  Di- 
rector has  determined  that  the  grantee  i.s 
ciualitied  to  admin i->ler  the  Uintis  and  pro- 
grams involved  m  the  proposed  giant:  Pro- 
tided  jUTlher,  That  all  grant  agreements 
shall  jirovldc  that  the  Ceitcra!  .AccotmrinL; 
Ofike  -^h;;!!  hav"  ncccsr,  to  the  records  ot  the 
(.'rantee  whi(  h  bear  pxclusively  ttpon  the 
Fcderai  grant. 

On  page  8.  strike  out  liiicb  13  through  20 
On  pare  11.  strike  oui  lines  8  through  11. 
Oiivpage  11,  strike  out  lines  12  through  15 
On  page  11.  .strike  otit  Inns  16  through  19 
On  page  11.  strike  out  lines  20  through  25 
Oil  page  12,  strike  out  lines  1  through  0, 
On  page  12.  strike  out  lines  7  through  11, 
On  page  12,  strike  out  line-  12  through  17. 
On  page  12.  strikeout  lines  18  through  2;i. 
On  page  13.  strike  otit  lines  1  through  4, 
On  page  i:i,  strike  out  ljiip<!  S  through  9. 
On  page  l:i,  strike  out  lines  10  rhmugh  18 
On  pace  13  strike- liiic  19  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  2  on  page  14. 

On  page  14  strike  line  4  utd  all  tli.it  followt 
through  line  15, 


Ou  pagf  17  strike  hoe  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  14  on  page  IB. 

Ou  page  20  strike  line  G  and  all  that  fol- 
low., through  line  20. 

On  page  20  strike  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  lU  on  paee  21, 

On  pace  26  strike  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
li-'Ws  through  line  24, 

On  page  39  atrike  line  14  and  all  that  fol- 
lAv..  tluough  line  (j  on  page  40. 


Mr.  MICHEL  >  dining  the  reading ) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  v,-hich  I  have  of- 
fered be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  tlie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  I'cqncst  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  his  motion  to  reconnniiV 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion 
to  recommit  is  simply  the  package  of 
amondments  which  I  offered  earlier  in 
tiieday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  say  anything 
further  except  this,  since  it  is  20  minutes 
after  11  p.m. 

I  wish  lo  commend  the  Members  for 
tlic  fine  fashion  in  which  thi.>  House  has 
conducted  itself  today.  Attention  has 
been  given  to  e\  ery  Member  u  ho  offered 
amendments,  and  I  ihmk  ihey  are  all  de- 
serving of  an  accolade.  It  make.s  me  proud 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  deliberative  body. 
and  finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
the  Cliairman  of  the  Comm.iltee  of  the 
Whole  Houte  en  the  State  of  the  Union 
'Mr.  Holifield  •  is  deserving  of  a  re- 
.'ounc'.ing  vote  ol  thanks. 

Finally.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  hoiie  t'uit  the 
Membi  rs  will  .-upi;ort  my  motion  lo  re- 
commit. 

Mr.^LOOD,  Mr,  Speaker,  insofar  as 
that  part  of  the  remarks  made  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  fi-om  Illinois  <Mr, 
MuiiKD  are  concerned  which  deal  with 
high  prai.se  and  compliments  to  the 
Speaker,  the  Commiitee.  and  oUier  Mem- 
bers, I  will  .say  that  I  could  not  have 
done  better  m:.-eh.  And  tlu.t  is  praise 
fiom  Caesar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  for  the  re.si  of  ii.  of 
course,  the  Members  have  heard  me  e.x- 
pre^s  for  about  o  hours  my  i.)osition  vis- 
it-\  is  these  proljlems. 

Mr.  Sreaker.  I  mo^T  the  prcv;(>'.L-<  tiues- 
tion  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  previous  tniestion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  torecoinmit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  amiounccd  thai  the  noes  ap- 
pe.ired  to  have  it. 

Kl  I    iHDLD    VC'TK 

Mr,  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker  I  d?:nand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  ret  orded  vote  was  ordered. 

liie  vote  wa.s  taken  by  eiectronio  cie- 
\iie,  ;nid  there  were — ayes  ISG  noes  219, 
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li;.'!l   No,   294] 
AYI.t 
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AOilii..:- 
AinU  r.^c:,i 
Andrew? 
N.  l),k 
Ari'ln  r 
Arciuls 
Armsironi; 


ii: 


B.iialis 

l:.  k.  ! 

Bc.iru 

Bill 

P.eimci  t 

Blat'kbun. 

Brai 


Eo'h,u..in 

Eui-j;encr 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex, 

Emler 

Camp 

Cederberg 

Chamtierlflln 

Chappeil 

Clancy 

C:auotn, 

Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
Clevehiiid 
Cot  hr.::; 
Cohcu 
collier 
Colims,  Tex, 
CoiiftUe 
C"on!an 
Coiite 
Couyhlin 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

\V,,  Jr. 
Dj\ii;.  Wi.s. 
DelleiibSA-S 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dl^ki^l^:ou 
D./!n 
Downing 
Duii'-an 
Edwards.  .Ala. 
Erlcnboru 
K-hleni.Tii 
Finrilej 
F:sh 
FlNut 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Forsvthe 
Four,  til  in 
fTc!!ii!;hu:.  sf  n 
Frenyei 
Frov 

Fioehhch 
Gettys 
Coin, an 
Golttwater 
Good;  in  g 
Gro.ss 
tirnvtr 
Ciubser 
Citi   er 
Haley 
H.immer- 
5chin:^i' 


Hansen.  Idaho 

Har.sha 

Htinz 

HIUlE 

Hi.nEhatr 

Ho?an 

Ho;i 

HOKiner 

Huber 

Hudinu 

Hunt 

Hnich:n_on 

Ichord 

Jani.an 

Johnton.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykeudall     . 

Landgrebe 

Lanciruni 

Latta 

Lent 

Long.  Mc!. 

Lot  I 

Lujau 

MrClory 

McCoUister 

McDade 

McEwKii 

Mrt.ligan 

Mallaarcl 

Mallary 

M;o,li 

M;uiiii,  Nebr 

Miirtlr   N.C, 

M,iihia,-,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga, 

Mnvne 

-Michel 

Miller 

M.tchel!    N  Y 
Mi7ell 

MontLomery 
Mcorhesd 

Calif. 
Mo.-:hcr 
Myets 
Nelsf  n 
O'Brien 
Parrib 
Prt^^smau 
Pettis 

Po.vcU.  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Pntchard 


Quie 

Quill  en 

Roiis-back 

Riiru  k 

Rc;;u:a 

Rhodes 

Robin.-on.  Va 

Robison   N  Y 

Hot!ca:io  NY. 

Rou.-selov 

Ri'PI.e 

Ruth 

S.indrrai" 

SatteriielU 

EiiVlor 

Scherle 

St  hnefbel: 

Scbelius 

Shoiip 

Ehriver 

Shuster 

S:kes 

Skubitz 

&!r.;lh.  N  Y 

Snvi.cr 

Spcnce 

S'.anton. 

J.\V.!!:am 
SteelTr.an 
Svmnis 
Ta.cott 
1  u>  ior.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N  C 
Tcn^ue,  Cah: 
Thone 
Towe;i.  Nev, 
Treen 

Vnntler  Jagt 
Vcvscy 
W;r-  orner 
^Val^h 
W  ampler 
Ware 
Whitehurst 

Wlg-lUE 

Wilhams 
Wiiscn,  Bob 
Watt 

V.vu:er 

Wj  II-.-LU 

Youi-2,  Pl.i 
Youn?,  HI 
Young.  S  C 
Zion 
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Brink. !•: 
Brooinlitld 
Eroi/inar^ 
Linwn.  Mirli 
BroTs-n.  Ohio 
Bu)\hill.  N  i- 
Bsoxhill   Va, 


Ab/ug 

-Aclanis 

.^ilriabbo 

AleNnnrtcr 

Anderson, 

C.Iii 
Andrew?  N  C 
Anmuo'io 
A  h:ey 
A;pm 

Bar:  It: 
EcrJland 
BeviU 
B:ag.ii 
B'fsor 
Bin:,  ham 
B01.4  s 
Bol.ni'd 

Bi';:uig 

Bowt  u 
Briuieina.s 
Brt  ckuirid-c 
B'lXiks 
B!^\vn  Calif. 
Burke   Cain. 
Burko.  Mass, 
BurH,-oi..  Mo 
Burton 
B\  roil 

Canie'-,  Oh.o 
C.irier 
Casiv.  Te\ 
Chisholni 
Cliirk 

C:5:ilns  11:. 

Coriiiiiu 

Co;  ler 

Cror.oi 

Culver 

rnti.rls, 

Doiiiiiack  V 
Davi.s.  S  C, 
(le  I.".  0.0  .a 


Do':inpy 
U;=ilumf 

DtllhOiD". 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dm'^eU 

Donohue 

Diirar. 

Dulj^ki 

tJu  Poci 

lA-kti.irdi 

Edward.-'  Ca 

Eli  berg 

Etch 

Evan.":  Colo 

Pasrell 

Flood 

Flower? 

Fulev 
FOrd. 

William  D 
Fulton 
Fuqiia 
Gaydos 
Ciiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gmn 
Gon.'.nle.' 
C.ras,-.i 
day 
O.-cen,  Pa 
Or:mtl!s 
CiUde 
GullUT 
HallilltOi. 
H.-mley 
Kaiinn 
Han  ra  ha  I! 
H.ii:sen.  W.i.- 
Harrm  :iou 
Ha-tincs 
Hawkins 
H..\s 
HcchItT  W 


V.i 


Heckler,  M.-js 
Ho;.-toik. 
Hicks 
HL'Ufield 
Ho!t.;maJl 
He.  ion 
Hi:r.Fn*p 
Johr.'Cii.  Cat;' 
Jcnrs.  Ala 
Jciies.  Okia 
Joiifs  Telil;, 
.  Jordan 
KarUi 

Kii.-?tcnnie.-  r 
K,-en 
K:;iC!'yn*k: 
Kocli 
Krror 

Lch'ran 

Liltuii 

Lcr--,  Ln 

.V.-Cia<ilc. 

M.-Coniia-k 

ML..!! 

M.K.-.y 

MoK'r.ri  V 

McSpadilen 

M.I...!  eh 

M.hoii 

M,.:a.-,i,s 

M.;!-iir.ii;;;i 

M.i  -•oil 

Meeds 

M<  .clitr 

Mit.alie 

Me.  \  iiiok> 

KLltonl 

M.i.ish 

U.uk 

Miu-b«::  \ui 

Mi.ik;ey 
Mo::rhan 
Mccrhcfli;   F.i 
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Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Natcher 

Ncd/i 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O  Hara 

O'NflU 

Owens 

P'.itinaii 

Fatten 

Ptptjer 

Perkins 

Pevser 

Piekle 

Pike 

Po.ii'e 

Podeil 

Prt".  er 

Price.  111. 

R.'iiyel 

Ree^ 

Rfid 

Reu-s 

Rie-Jle 

Rir.aldo 

Roberts 

Rodiiio 

Roe 

Ro-'ers 


A-hbrook 

Ba:ii;:o 

Biatiiik 

Brasco 

Breatix 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Convert 

Danielscn 

Davis.  Ga. 

DerwiiiL-ki 
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Roncalio,  \V>  o 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rosteiikowbkl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

R 11  nil  el. s 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasm 

Sarbane>; 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Si.-k 

S  ack 

Snuth,  Iowa 

Sia'-'yers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
S'eed 
Stee'.e 
Stemer,  Wi. 
Stephens 
Stoke.' 
Stratton 
Stubblelicld 
Stuckey 
SUKlds 


Siillu.in        ' 

Syir.m^'ton 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vaiuk 

Vmorito 

Waldie 

Whaleii 

White 

Whit  ten 

Widiip.ll 

WiI:-on. 

Charle.s  H  , 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Woiflf 
Wnyht 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yairoii 

Youn»i.  A'a>ka 
Young.  Ga. 
Yotine.  Tex. 
Z.iblocki 


NOT  VOTING-  28 


Evin.=.  Ttnn 

Fisher 

Fra-ser 

Green.  Ort-i; 

Harvev 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Howard 

Kii.'4 

MacuonaUi 


Mills   Ark 
Miii.-hall,  Ohio 
Mnrphv,  NY. 
Randall 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Teatiue,  Tex. 
Thompson.  N  J. 


So  the  motion  to  retomnut  uas 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
!)air.s : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Derwinski  for.  With  Mr  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against, 

Mr.  Hetaert  for.  with  Mr.  RiH_iiey  of  New- 
York  ayalnst. 

Mr,  King  for.  with  Mr   Brasco  against,. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  ic-r  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New- 
York  a^  uiist. 

Mr,  Steiger  of  Ari/r.r.a  for  u  ith  Mr  Min-phy 
<i{  Ne-.v  York  agani,-;r. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr,  Hender.soii  -.vith  Mr.  Miirdon  ilM 

Mr  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Breatix 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr  Blatiiik  with  Mr,  Harvey 

Mrs,  Green  of  Oret-on  with  Mr  .Mii.-lu.U  of 
Ohio, 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr,  Fra^er 

Mr,  Daniel-irjn  with  Mr.  MilN  ul  Arkiin.sas. 

Mr  How-ard  w-ilh  Mr,  Fislier. 

Mr  Badillo  witli  Mr.  Conyer,^. 

The  result  of  the  vote  \v;is  a.mounccd 
a.i  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  on  th:.t  I 
fiemand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
-.vei-e— yeas  347,  nays  58.  not  votint,'  28,  as 
lollow,^: 

|i;oil  No   2H5] 

YEAS -347 


Ai>r!nfir 

Annuiixlo 

Biii'-'.hatu 

.Vi/wj, 

A-hley 

BOLiMs 

A'l:uns 

.^spin 

Bo!  and 

A'Klabbo 

Eafalis 

Bollmt; 

Ai'-y.under 

Barrett 

Bowen 

M.'Jcrson. 

Beard 

Brademus 

Calif 

B'-ll 

Firrtv 

Xi.'lerson 

III. 

Beri-^IaiKi 

Bri-rkiiirul 

.'M.drews.  N  c. 

Bevill 

Brinkley 

Au'lrfc-j,-s. 

B:ai.;tti 

Brook.s 

N  Duk. 

Blester 

Broomfield 

Brnt.'iiiau 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brovhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Buruener 
Biirke.  Calif. 
Biirke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Barlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chaiiiberhiin 
Chappeli 
Cliisholni 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Ill, 
Conte 
Cornian 
Cotter 
Cotuihliii 
Cronm 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robert 

W  ,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Davis.  S.C. 
(le  la  Gar/a 
Dclaney 
Dellenback 
Uclhuns 
Denhoim 
Dent 
Dicks 
Dini;ell 
Donohiie 
Dorn 
Downinu 
Drman 
Dul.ski 
Duncan 
dti  Pont 
Erkhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilber^^ 
Erleu'jorn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo, 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

Willian;  D 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fucjua 
Ga'.dos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilmau 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
C;ras.so 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gniliths 
Grnyer 
Giibser 
Glide 
Gunter 
Guver 
Haley 
I'arriilton 
Hanimer- 
.schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Haiirahan 
Han.sen,  Irlaho 
ilai!->en.  Wash 
JlarriiiKton 


Hursha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Hostan 

Hoi  i  held 

Holt 

Holt/man 

Horiou 

Howard 

Huimate 

Hunt 

I  chord 

Jarmaii 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla 

Jones.  Tenn 
Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kluc/^vnski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggetl 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Mtl 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

MePall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

MaiUiard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Me,cvinskv 

Milford 

Miller 

Mimsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Milcheli,  NY 

MizeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Monti;omery 

Moorhoad. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
M-.  ers 


I'e-v:,(r 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price.  111. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rangcl 

Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robisoii. 

P.odino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncalio. 


.  NY. 


NY. 


Pa. 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nel.sen 

Nlchol.s 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

O  Nelll 

Owens 

Parris 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Peijper 

Perkins 

P<ltis 


Rooney. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roslenko->Vfcki 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Soiberling 

Shipley 

Shotip 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

.S»ack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Sianton, 

James  V. 
stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblelielci 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Svmingloti 
Talcott 
Tavlor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Tca'uie.  Calif. 
Tliomson,  Wis 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell,  Ncv. 
trdall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vaiiik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wainpler 
Whalen 
White 
Whilehin-si 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
WiLson.  Bob 
Wll.son. 
Charles  H  . 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wmii 
V.'olir 
Wriwht 


Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wymau 

Yates 


Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bennett 

Blackburn 

Brown.  Ohio 

Camp 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Devine 

Dickin.son 


Yatron 

Young,  Ala.ska 
Yotmg.  Fla. 
Young,  Ga, 
Young,  111. 

NAYS— 58 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eahleiiian 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frclinghuysen 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gross 

Hosnier 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hutchinson 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

McEwen 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N,C. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Michel 

NOT  VOTING - 

Evins.  Tenn, 

Fisher 

Eraser 

Green,  Oreg 

Harvev 

H-bert 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

King 

Macdonald 


Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Powell,  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Shuster 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Symms 

Treen 

Ware 

Wiggins 

Williams 


28 

Mills,  Ark. 
Minshall.  Ohio 
Murphy,  NY, 
Randall 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Teague.  Tex, 
Thoni);son.  N  J. 


Ash  brook 

Badillo 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Carey,  N.Y, 

Conyers 

Danielson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Derwinski 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   followinf,' 
liairs" 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Ne-.v  Jersey  with  Mr, 
Badillo. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mills  nt 
.Arkansas. 

Mr.  Heberl  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 

Mr.   Blatnik   with  Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Har\ey, 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio! 

Mr.  Murphv  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Derwin- 
.ski. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.   Randall    with    Mr.   Ashbrook. 

Mr.   Danielson    with   Mr.   Conyers. 

Mr.   Fraser   with   Mr.   Hender.son. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Evins  of  TenncTsee 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legi,slative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R,  8877» 
.iust  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  ob.jection  to 
the  request  of  the  Gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  iio  objection. 


WARMAKING  POWERS  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCHES 

'Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  remarks.* 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
formed that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dennis 
of  Indiana,  will  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  542  to- 
morrow. I  vant  to  associate  myself  with 
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my    distinguished    colleague    in    strong 
support  of  liis  amendment. 

On  May  21,  1973,  I  inti-oduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  delineate  and  clar- 
ify once  and  for  all,  the  warmaking 
powers  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government. 

That  legislation  is  identical  to  m.V  col- 
league, Mr.  Dennis'  bill  in  all  respects, 
save  for  a  section  that  tjets  forth  the 
procedures  whereby  action  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  either  in  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  presidential 
warmaking  action  can  be  moved 
through  the  Congress  in  an  expeditious 
fashion. 

In  my  opinion,  such  procedures  arc 
essential  and  I  shall,  therefore,  at  the 
proper  time,  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
.subsiitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Dennis,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
incorporate  these  procedures  into  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  approach  taken  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  542  is  a  negative  one,  Tiie 
substitute  amendment  will  correct  that. 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  "^42  would,  pur- 
suant to  .sect  ion  4  force  tlie  President  to 
act  as  a  result  of  congressional  inaction 
There  is  no  argument  that  the  i^wer 
to  declare  war — requiring  an  affirmative 
act — rests  with  the  Congress  and  only 
with  the  Congress.  Section  4  would,  how- 
ever, deprive  the  President  of  rightfully 
exercising  the  power  he  constitutionally 
shares  with  the  Congress,  that  is  the 
power  to  make  war.  whenever  tlie  535 
Members  of  the  Congress  failed  to  act 
or  simply  refrained  from  acting. 

The  necessity  for  a  war  powers  bill  has 
been  the  growth  of  powers  claimed  as  in- 
herent in  the  Executive  under  article  II, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution.  Congress, 
by  its  inaction  can  take  a  pood  share  of 
the  blame  lor  that. 

Are  we  to  now  sanction  congression- 
al inaction  by  changing  the  rules  and 
calling  that  which  we  failed  to  do  im- 
plied censure? 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  by  inaction 
do  that  which  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution said  we  must  affirmatively  do. 

Article  I,  section  9  of  the  Constitution 
gives  Congi-ess  the  power  to  declare  war 
as  well  as  such  related  functions  as  rais- 
ing and  supporting  armies  and  providmg 
and  maintaining  navies.  Each  enumer- 
ated authority  requires  an  affirmative 
act.  While  we  are  finally,  by  this  legis- 
lation, clarifying  the  gray  area  between 
the  explicit  grant  of  war  powers  to  the 
President  under  article.  II  section  2 — 
which  makes  the  President  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces— 
and  article  I,  .section  9,  let  us  not  muddy 
the  waters  by  saying  that  whenever  the 
Congress  does  not  act^  tlie  negative  shall 
be  implied. 

The  .substitute  amendment  olTercd  by 
Mr.  Dennis  does  require  the  Congress 
to  act  either  in  approval  or  disaiJiJroval  of 
the  President's  action.  There  i.s  no  room 
for  an  inference  to  be  drawn.  Either  we 
approve  or  we  do  not  and  we  say  so. 
■  The  text  of  my  proceduial  amendment 
Is  as  follows : 

Insert  at  the  end  of  sect  inn  ,")  a  ne-vv  section 
a.s  follows  and  reuuinber  the  roniaiiiiiHT  sec- 
tions: 

Skc.  G,  (a)  .Kn\  bill  or  rcsulul  icui  Intro- 
Uiircd  pursuant   to  and  iiiifier  the  provi.^ions 


of  section  ,3  or  .section  4  of  this  Act.  either  ap- 
proving or  disapprovinfi  the  action  of  the 
President  shall,  if  cosponsored  hv  one-third 
or  more  of  the  total  number  of  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Congress  in  which  such  bill 
or  resolution  originates,  be  considered  re- 
ported to  The  tloor  of  such  Hi.iuse  no  later 
tlion  one  dav  following  its  ii-.troductlon,  un- 
less tlie  Members  of  such  House  o'herwi.se 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  any  sucii 
hill  or  resolutjon  referred  to  a  coiniiiitlee  aft- 
er having  pa^-ed  one  House  nf  CoiiLress  shall 
be  considered  reported  from  such  cominittee 
Within  one  d.-iy  after  it  is  referred  to  such 
committee,  unless  the  Member.s  of  the  House 
referring  it  to  committee  sliall  otherwise 
deterniu  e  hv  yeas  aiid  nays. 

(b)  Any  bill  or  re.solution  repr,rted  pur- 
suant to  sub.secTion  (a)  shall  innncdiately 
becnme  the  pending  business  of  the  House  to 
which  it  is  reported,  and  shall  be  votod  upon 
w'i'liiu  three  da\s  after  such  report,  unices 
such  House  shall  other-vise  determine  bv 
vc.""   a  I'd   iia^-- 


ADDITION    TO    LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

'Mr  ONFILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  advi.se  Members  that  tomorrow 
or  sometime  during  the  balance  of  the, 
week  the  Speaker  may  recognize  for  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  8537.  to 
make  permanent  certain  provisions  of 
the  Armed  Foiccs  Dependents  Assistance 
Act. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  .")42  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
\/HALEN 

tMr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
perm'-.4on  to  address  'he  House  for  1 
minute,  to  levise  and  extetid  his  remarks 
;ind  include  extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
sisting at  tills  point  m  the  Record  the 
atnendment  which  I  will  offer  tomorrow 
to  .section  4'bi  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 542,  the  War  Powers  Resolution  of 
1973.  I  am  doing  .so  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colletiLiues  certain  perfecting 
changes  whicli  I  liave  mtide  in  tlie 
amendment. 

.'\-MFND.MENT  TO  Hot  SE  JOINT  PtSOLCTION  hiZ. 
As    RlPORTfn    OlKFRfD    Bv    M.t      WALlf-V 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  24  ami  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  5  on  page  4  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  fol!owiiig: 

(h)  Withni  one  hundied  and  twenty  cal- 
riid.ir  d.iys  alter  a  report  is  .--ubnuttea  or 
i.s  re<)Uired  to  be  submitted  (whichever 
b-  earlieri  jiursu.uit  to  section  3.  the 
C"ongres-  by  a  declaration  of  war  or  by  the 
passa,L;e  of  a  rcsulution  appropriate  to  the 
pul■p(.■^e  shall  ei'licr  approve,  ratify,  con- 
lum.  and  authori-/.e  the  continua'ioii  ot  Die 
Hcfioii  t  iken  by  the  President  and  repi^rtetl 
to  the  Congress,  or  shall  disappro\e  such  ai'- 
tion  m  which  case  the  President  shall  tei'ini- 
naic  any  coinniitniem  and  remove  any  eii- 
liir;-cmeut  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
With  p'-pect  to  which  su<  h  repi>ri  w.is  sub- 
nut  led 


EDWARD  J.  PATTEN.  DEMOCRAT.  OF 
NEW  JERSEY.  ON  THE  MBbK 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pio  lempoie  'Mr   .Mv  - 
F.M  1  '     Lender    n    prexi.nis   mder   ol    liie 


Hutise.  ilie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Patten  I  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  comiilex  and  portentous  i.,.iucs  ol 
East-West  security,  the  level  of  armed 
fones  on  botn  sides  ol  the  Iron  Curtain, 
are  being  negotiated  now-  at  the  pie- 
liminary  MBFR  Conicrence  in  Vienna 
The  outcome  of  tiie  talks  is  siill  uncer- 
tain but,  if  success'ul.  they  could  help 
achieve  the  threefold^aim  of  NATO  in 
proposing  them  5  years  ago;  reduction  of 
tensions  by  diluting  the  tremendous  con- 
centration ol  tile  military  power  of  the 
f.vo  alliances  in  central  Europe  and  re- 
duction of  the  likelihood  of  war  by  veri- 
fication measures  and  halting  the  arms 
race  by  arms  control  agreements. 

These  negotiations  are  beset  v  ith  mar,^- 
problems.  There  are  those  in  our  Con- 
gress wiio  beli'n'e  that  wc  should  reduce 
our  stationed  lorces  in  Europe,  u  neces- 
sary even  unilaterally,  as  their  con.stant 
pressure  inhibits  the  bargaijiing  po-,\er  of 
our  Goarnment  representatives  in 
Vienna  to  get  Soviet  and  east  centrU 
European  agreeme!.:  to  mutual  and  bal- 
anced reduction  of  forces  on  both  sides. 
The  So\iet  Union  also  cau.-es  consid- 
erable diiriciilty  regarding  the  countries 
to  be  involved  and  .he  nature  of  bal- 
anced withdrawals  While  MBFR  reallv 
involves  a  two-phase  problem— reduction 
of  stationed  forces— mostly  United  States 
and  Soviet — and.  lattr.  a  comprehensive 
arms  control  agreement  for  Europe,  in- 
cluding cuts  or  constraints  on  local  and 
stationed  mih'ary  forces  alike — we  are 
at  the  out.'-et  faced  with  Soviet  attempt- 
to  improve  their  sfrat^gi:-  and  geoi)olit:- 
cil  position  vi'-a-v:s  N.ATO  bv  mean*  oi 
ll:e  MBFR  t.ilk.-. 

V.'hllc  Mich  cITort.-.  could  have  been  ex- 
lieUed.  the  temporary  acceptance  ol 
three  Soviet  demands  at  the  beginning  ol 
the  conference  does  not  augur  well  for 
a  succes.'^f-j!  conclusion  and  h;is  already 
CTUst  d  some  fears  on  the  part  of  our  allies- 
and  disappointment  on  the  part  of  ouv 
citi/eniy  of  H-uUgaiian  and  other  Ea.-t 
Central  European  de.scent. 

The  first  concession  was  tangential— 
the  convocation  of  the  talks  m  Vienna 
instead  of  Geneva.  The  .second  one  w.,~ 
opening  the  confc  rente  to  Hank  countr:  - 
ol  both  alliances  a.s  "observers"  but  with 
no  n^iit  to  \oie.  The  third  one.  how - 
e\ei.  was  consequential — the  aereemem 
worked  out  betwi-t-n  Jonathan  Dean,  our 
chief  nepoiiaior  in  Vienna,  and  his  Sovie* 
counien\art  tn  the  ciTcct  that  Hungaiw. 
in  accoidance  with  Soviet  wishes,  be 
eliniinatcd  from  the  talks  as  u  full- 
fiedged  I'aiticipant  and  reduced  to  .ob- 
server status.  Prrss  repoiis  indicate  iiiai 
our  Governtrient  strongly  urged  accept- 
ance ot  the  Soviet  demand  upon  our 
N.-^TO  allies 

Tlie  onl,\  consolation  is  that  acceptance 
v,.,s  inacie  Witiiout  prejudice  to  the  slatu.> 
oj  Hungaiy  at  the  main  conference,  ai-- 
cording  to  Dutch  amba-^sador  van  Ufford 
who  spoke  for  NATO  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  {onference.  However.  gi\en  Soviet 
\cto  riglits  against  the  admission  of  new 
member.-  to  the  conference  and  the  fact 
that  the  Uimed  Slates  was  not  among 
the  NATO,  nations  agreeing  to  raise  tr.c 
issue  in  the  fall  undercut  our  hopes. 
It  IV  in  this-  context  thct  I  an:  askm.; 
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for  unanimour.  consent  to  insert  into  tlie 
RtxonD  the  speecli  of  General  Lyman  L. 
Lr-nnitxcr.  USA,  retired,  former  Chair- 
man of  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
former  NATO  Supreme  Ccmmander  on 
:vl3FK  and  its  Hur.-arian  lani^ent.  Tlie 
.-.jeech  v.as  given  at  a  hmchon  of  the 
American  Institu'o  on  Problems  of  Eu- 
rjpean  Unity,  inc.  ;it  the  Rotunda 
Restaurant  on  June  14,  1973.  The  presi- 
dent of  tile  Institute  is  Air.  John  Clu^.m- 
berlain.  Kinc  Features  Syndicated  col- 
urunist  and  Dean,  School  of  Journalism, 
Trov  State  University.  Its  executive  di- 
rector IS  mv  -cood  fncnd.  Dr.  Z.  Michael 
fcVaj:.  Wv  lonu-tinie  iriend,  B.shop  Dr. 
Zoltan  Pekv.  who  cave  th.e  invoLalion  at 
this  lunthcon,  serves  with  n-.e  on  tlie 
board  c)t  trustees. 

I  believe  that  erccluchr.",  Hunjjary  from 
the  locale  of  MBP R  would  !Tn:nt  the  So- 
viet Union  a  sanctuarv  in  Europe  across 
ll^e  bolder  of  Yuioilavia  v.here  ihe  post- 
Tito  situation  rem  tins  in  doubt  and  give 
the  U.S.S  R.  an  undeserved  advantaKC  in 
C\r:tral  Europe  over  the  \Ve.^tern  Al- 
liance, should  MBFR  t.ilks  succeed.  I 
trust  and  hjpe  that  the  administration 
will  not  suciumb  to  Soviet  pre-rures  to 
concluJe  a-jreements  for  apreements' 
sake  and  will  take  a  determined  s^and 
durii.ir  me  present  vi.-it  of  Pa'-ty  Secre- 
tary Br,  xb.nev  to  ."^ce  that  Hun-ary  is 
restored  a-  a  full  participant  in  the  talks 
m  October. 

Os  LvM\N-  I..  LF^N.T-rn,  vr-.\  (hn). 
Epeech  Bij  ori:  the  AM?:Rir.«M  Institute  on 
l^oELtMs  cr  EURorLAN  UMiry,  Inc. 
In  the  introdti.-trry  pr.rt  of  hUapDoch,  Gc\- 
f!Ml  I,eni!:iL/er  rtmindtd  the  a'Jdienre  that 
ctuniiK  the  past  28  years  the  I'uiV-d  Stale.s 
it'i-.ltrtook  many  effortci  to  .secure  the  peace, 
tte  referred  p.'::  icu'arly  to  the  c.Torts  to  cre- 
ii-e  11  L'lu'.ed  Nations  peacekc^pint?  ft-rce  to 
whkh  'he  United  Statei  would  have  con- 
irloiitcd  .s  L'nir:f  :>.t  ffjr'-es  ruid  th-^  Banich 
Plun  in  which  the  Unilcd  .State.-;  pronosed  to 
share  Us  nuclear  ki:;>.v  hovv  and  technolorry 
vi-.h  other  stiites  in  exchaiiye  f'r  verilication 
righto  lh.it  nuclear  encrtiy  would  not  be  lued 
.""or  dc-i.truc'ive  purpo.,f.s.  Both  cf  the  e  ef- 
for' J,  probribly  the  preritest  di-armnment  ef- 
forts of  otir  linne?:  failed  becan-c  of  repeitcd 
Soviet  vc  .o:>:;  leadlni'.  aftpr  the  coup  in 
i^ratiue  in  IViruarv  l')48.  to  the  creation  of 
NA'i  O  v.hi'Ii  had  icctcdtd  ?:tnce  1919  to  de- 
lend  noii-Commu'ils*  .sfates  in  Europe  and  to 
ei.aure  the  peac^'  in  that  part  of  liie  wuild. 
Gtaera!  I.em-iitztr  then  continued: 
^as^  five  years  NA1 0  lticre?.sed  If.';  cfTjrts 
*.  ■>  attain  a  rictrite  wl'h  the  Fr.  f  We  are  wit- 
ncMc*  to  a:i  uiiKjue  situatio.n  ai  there  are 
i:e:,'t)tl.i*!or.3  on  security  betv.ccrj  the  two 
blocs  both  to  the  limitation  of  fcrccs  and 
we  ifK.nry  We  are  in  the  era  of  nopotlations. 
'Hie  Pre  iUunfs  vioiu^  to  rcXtn-  and  Mo-iow. 
'he  Vietnam  »iCi.f)tia'!ons  :jp.ui  a  wide  vari- 
fy  of  issues,  for  Mr  Le  Due  Tho  r  I;  j  rccci'.es 
hi3  real  ln.-;trii'-tlo:is  Ir,  M'':"o\v  as  to  how  to 
pro.  ted  In  t)ie  talk.s.  .  .  .  We  al.so  h.»ve  the 
.SALT  ta:i:s  pro'cedlnT.  The  nr,t  au'recmer.t 
i!'ifornmai''ly  did  no;  achieve  -A-ha-  we  would 
have  hkid  lo  acctjinpli  .!i,  a~.  a  matter  of  fact 
It  lia-i  £.warjtd  nuniericrU  sup  riority.  but 
not.  quallL;iil-.e  superiority,  to  the  SovifHs. 
We  are  ho;)iful  that  the  second  pha..e  will 
a''  ice  our  r/ijcc'.l-,e.  t-..  ':ct  some  limitation 
on  the  prod'i"ion  a-id  hiinJxr  of  strategic 
si'ictear  weanon". 

Tho  era  of  ne"oM:''iois  eMso  includes  the 
i'lre-idy  ratified  f  lernian-.Sovlet.  German- 
Pull,  h  treaties  and  tlie  I'imt  i'ower  A^-reo- 
menl  o:i  Cerlln.  'Ihey  m.ide  o:fi',lal  the  cil- 
M  .lOii  of  Germany,  the  divl.slon  of  the  city 
M  Kerllii.  'Ihe  re-'ilt  reuiai:.,  a  'iue-^av  iIjw 


of  trafBc.  Tills  Easter  when  the  wall  was 
opened  a  little,  the  flow  was  all  ivnm.  West  to 
Easr,  West  Berllners  visit int;  their  relatives 
In  the  Ea-st,  but  few  Eitst  nerliners  were  al- 
lowed to  VLsit  their  relatives  lu  the  We.st. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  also  been  prumu^ed 
la  rt-iurn  increased  Western  trade,  tech- 
nology and  crediw. 

There  is  also  tlie  Conference  on  Coopera- 
tion and  .Security  in  Europe  (CSCE)  meeting 
in  Helsinki.  The  present  part  of  tlie  coi.ier- 
ence  is  now  ndjoun:ed.  but  ihe  Port- ign  r.Ini- 
isters  of  the  prrticipatin;,'  countries  are  to 
meet  on  July  3.  Wliether  the  rnceiint;  will 
really  take  place  is  not  known  at  Uie  present. 

We  are  also  engaged  at  Vienna  icgeiher 
uLh  ai  i.id.  erniinate  number  of  other  na- 
tions on  uiut'inl  balanc^Pd  force  rediu  tioiis 
(MBFH).  MHFB  wr.s  proposed  by  NA'iO  in 
It'GB  at  the  Reykjavik  meeting  of  the  NATO 
Council. 

Tne  question  is  asked  by  people  in  the 
CiiUkjress.  pressed  also  by  simple  people 
the  i..;iiai'ry  why  is  it  tl.t-n  r:ece-j.>ary  lor  the 
United  Slitie.T  to  niai.uain  strong  military 
forco^?  So  many  of  the  world'..  politicTl  and 
military  problems  h.-we  been  solved,  or  an^ 
in  ihe  process  of  being  .solved  soon,  'i  here  is. 
S'l  in''li  ation  anionj  Amoriians  aiid  W-sfnrn 
Europeans  as  well  to  believe  thtit  we  ..it  dow  i 
to  a  conference  to  fliscuss  problems,  it  means 
that  the  problem  hi'.s  already  l.csn  sol'.cd. 
This  is  siiuply  not  the  cate  in  many  instances. 
lu  ly;i9,  after  the  irautjuration  of  the 
Ni.^oi  Administration,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment e'-tab!lshed  a  blue  ribbon  pai-iel  on 
Am'}ri-";  It  t'efeti.se  polirie;.  Alter  boinc  ex- 
pn.'.ed  to  inleliicence  clr.ta  around  the  world, 
including  intelligence  from  behiid  the  Iron 
Curtain,  •even  of  its  memliers  issued  liie  iol- 
lo'.vi  .g  Kii.ipkiiierilary  sla.einctit: 

The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appe.T  .P'hcii'.  uni'.a  ernl  dl.^a'-nirnent.  or  nc- 
e(n..atlon.s  from  v.caknrM.  The  entire  re- 
crded  liL-tory  of  mar.liind  is  precisely  to 
the  contrary.  Among  the  t'riat  nations  of  the 
world  ciily  the  strong  aurvnc. 

This  stT'cmrnt  .siim-;  up  my  opinion  and 
that  of  most  experts  dealing  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  states  crux  of  the  issue  for 
the  Unilcd  States  and  its  al'.lcs  In  tliis  era  of 
negotiations. 

RtrBR    NECnxiArlONS 

Mutu.'d  b.ilanced  force  ^reduction  was 
originally  propo.s^'d  by  N.ATO  at  Reykjavik 
In  1968.  The  proposal  h  d  three  objectives: 

(1)  To  reduce  tensions  by  sitting  t'own 
and  discus.sing  MBFR  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  ma.s3ive  mllltarv  power 
exst  of  111''  lro:i  Curtain  creates  tensions 
as  people  are  not  sure  whether  this  power 
would  or  v.ould  not  be  employed  ag.-anst 
them. 

(2i  To  rtduce  the  likelihood  of  wnr. 

(3)  To  stop  the  arms  r  ice  In  Europe. 

This  proiKkSTl  was  totallv  i.auircd  bv  fhe 
Soviet  Union  until  1971.  At  that  time,  there 
waG  inten.iive  dLscus'-ion  in  tlie  United  Slates 
about  etuling  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  by  a  with- 
drawal of  American  forces,  aboiU  di^continu- 
int-  the  drall.  Slmullancou.'ly,  Senator  Maivj- 
Gvld  w.s  pre  ising  for  liis  rc-oU'tion  ol  with- 
drawin"  fiiiv  prrrent  of  the  ITniied  States 
forces  from  £■  ,Te.  Suddenly.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
Indicattd  at  thul  time  that  he  strongly  fa- 
vors this  pKjpo.sal  of  mutual  balanced  force 
reJuciion,  ac  m;;  a;  if  lie  had  never  lie.ird 
o»  It  before.  ThLs  speech  was  one  of  tho  most 
&uc':e.^ful  pri.patjanda  el.r.rls  on  tiic  p;irt  of 
any  nation.  Not  only  the  man  on  the  street 
but  even  student.^  and  professors  at  our  uni- 
veraitiLi,  who  should  know  better,  believe 
that  It  was  Leonid  Brezhnev  who  had  orig- 
insllv  pr.jp^oC'd  MBFR.  Afier  Mr.  Brezhnev 
endorsed  tlie  proposal.  NATO  ciitru.sled  Its 
former  Se^'.-ctary-Gcneral.  Mr.  Broslo  with 
cHairl.i'.r  a  task  force  with  the  <  bjectlve  of 
t'e'.'ln;  the  talk;  s'arted  with  M...  'iw.  Ani- 
ba-sudor  Bri ...••)  and  his  small  staff  was  v;alt- 
Itig   In    the   wiiii;3   for   a   long    time    for   an 


invitation  from  Mascow  that  never  arrived. 
It  was  Indicated  that  the  Russian  military 
forces  were  not  intcrrstcd  in  MBFR  F\pi  a 
month  ago.  I  met  a  Soviet  military  official 
visiting  this  country  at  the  Atlanta  Coun- 
cil on  the  board  of  directors  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving,  and  he  again  objected  to  t!ie 
term  •ijalnnced".  The  Soviet  Union  is  object- 
ing to  the  word  an  '.  v.  .11  not  suppoa  balanced 
v.iihdrav.ais.  Ot  cjur.^e,  the  ttrni  nic.itis  nil 
tliin  s  lo  nU  ciilfereut  people,  but  in  the 
NATO  terminology,  the  word  was  Included  in 
ordf-r  to  en.  ure  that  the  cuts  on  the  two  sides 
of  tlie  Ir.<n  Cur.iin  cId  nrio  .ncrc.ise  ;he  sup- 
eriority of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  which  is 
already  aliout  tliree  to  one. 

Klv>-  r,:,  a  result  of  NAIO  pre  jUre.  the 
M1:F1J  :a'ks  have  bt  ;un  Before  Ihey  started, 
tho  Su-. ici.  Union  cot  ntcrcd  with  lior  demand 
for  a  European  security  c-nierence.  1  hl-^  is 
a  pr.-^po  al  peddlod  by  the  Soviet  Union  ever 
.since  the  death  of  Sialin.  The  objectives  of 
the  .Soviet  Union  m  asking  for  th?  conf.-r.?ncj 
are  to  accele.-aie  American  wilhdrLiv.al  from 
Eur.rpt;  t--)  help  So\ict  espauMon  designs;  to 
Irg'timive  the  status  quo  and  tlie  postwar 
conquest  of  East  Central  Europe  by  the 
U-S.S.R.;  and  to  iiTmpcr  Wc'tcrn  Europc.in 
polilical  unity  and  r^.ve  voice  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Wer.ern  Europsan  atfairs.  By  ac- 
cepting the  demand,  the  K'ATO  nations 
lianded  Mo-cow  a  diplomatic  victory.  Ihe 
CSCE  Id  attended  not  only  by  X.\lb  and 
V.'ursaw  Pact  nations,  but  by  all  the  iun- 
trats.  and  by  tiny  states  like  the  V.-.tiran, 
Llchter.stcln  and  San  Marino.  Most  experts 
state  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  aiixiou.s  to  ret 
a  con.^:.'nsus  and/or  a  resolution  legitimising 
the  status  quo.  .Since  a'^reeing  to  the  MBFR 
talks,  liowsver,  liie  Soviet  Uiu.m  is  trying  to 
render  the  talks  incaningleis  by  inipcsing 
conditions  wliicl-..  11  acciptrd  by  N.-MO,  would 
be  a  prcicription  f-'r  failurf^. 

As  to  MBFR.  the  N.ATO  powers  wm'.eci  to 
mei.t  in  Geneva  The  Siviet  Uni  'U  watrod 
to  meet  in  Vienn.i.  NATO  yielded.  NATO 
wanted  to  narr^w  the  talks  to  Central  Eu- 
r.'pe  where  the  main  problems  lie,  instead  of 
expanding  ihcm  lioin  Xorwi^y  t.)  Eai.leni  Tu--- 
kev.  The  SdvicI  Uni m  wanted  to  let  raiy 
s'a'o  dc^iro-.;s  I.t  participate  to  be  admit *rd 
A  cojnprojnise  v.  as  struck. 

MBFR  .1N0   Tl'.-'.NC.'.nV 

III  Fciiruary  ir,73  the  Soviet  Union  in.istert 
that  HunfT;.ry  he  limited  to  otj-orver  slaMts 
;>r(l  that  tho  area  f.f  Hurigary  be  e.xcludc-d 
from  the  nrea  ot  the  projected  troop.^;  cat--. 
'i  his  was  a  tr..-m''ndoiis  proposal  en  ihe  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  indicaling  h-r  lack  of 
riucority.  An  imp.ts...3  ensued  for  fourteen 
v.-ctl-.t,  almost,  three  month-.  In  order  Ihat 
tho  talks  may  be  s'arted  the  W'est  again 
yielded  on  this  ic-iip,  re  rr-.infr  the  riglu  to 
r^'s,-.  the  i.ssup  r.t  a  later  date.  In  my  opinion 
!>nri  In  the  opinion  of  most  experts  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  regular  daily 
ba-.is.  this  reservation  alxjut  Hungary  v.here 
40,020  crack  Soviet  troops  are  stulioned.  is 
meauinicic;".  The  So',  let  Union  will  not  yit-ld 
en  this  i  snc  later. 

To  evchide  Huienry  with  'lOOTO  elite  So- 
viet tr.-nps.  laid  forces  and  tactical  air  force 
is  from  the  military  point  of  vir-Af  verv  dilTi- 
cult  to  utulerslai'd  II  Is  the  opinion  of  many 
military  people  wilh  whom  I  am  assoLi.aed. 
that  if  aci.opio;l  pcrinanently.  Hungarys  ex- 
elu..i.:)n  wuuld  gj.ivcly  a^oet  the  siiuation  in 
Central  Fnrjpn.  It  ccrlai.ily  does  not  spell 
F.ny  h'ipe  for  the  snte'lite  countries  to  a'-hie\c 
a  greater  derec  of  sovereitrnty  and  paniou- 
larly  it  would  iiot  .spell  hope  for  Hungary.  It 
gives  the  Ifcd  Army  and  Red  tacLcal'  air 
forces  a  bna.hhtad.  or  as  I  would  put  it.  a 
.sanrtuary  right  at  the  croEsroads  of  Eurono 
where  they  can  move  forces  and  etpiipmeiit 
Into.  a;id  still  be  cxcludca  fror.i  the  area  of 
a  MlilTf  agreement. 

Ko'.v  tho  Soiiet  Union  c.ui  sii,  b.ick  and 
a^valt  new  moves  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
fr>rce  a  u:;ilateral  withdrawal  of  United  States 
lortes  from  Eur(»pc  while     lie  in.'.in'ains  in- 
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tact  her  forces  which  are  far  greater  than  alien  world  and  flies  according  to  bis  own 

those  needed  for  defensive  purposes.  bumbling,  logic.                                                       ' 

As  to  the  chances  of  an  agreement,  I,  and  Let  us.  therefore,  attempt  to  enter  into  that 

many    NATO   military   and   political   leaders  alien  world  and  ent.ertaln  the  possibility  that 

believe   that   unless  NATO  receives  positive,  the   Soviet   Union,    in    spite   o'    its   security 


reliable  and  cheatproof  verification  guaran 
tees  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
any  agreement  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  upon,  and  we  could  not  put 
any  great  confidence  in  the  same.  Unless 
there  is  such  a  cheatproof  verification,  any 
further  reduction  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  of  forces  in  Europe 
would  be  the  wrong  action  at  the  wrong 
time. 

Finally,  may  I  add  that  we  are  dealing  with 
very  complex  problems.  SALT  I  dealt  with 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  although  it  con- 
centrated, because  of  Soviet  demands,  mostly 
on  defensive  nuclear  weapons.  Even  in  this 
ca.se  the  negotiations  lasted  three  years. 
MBFR  Involves  even  more  complex  issues  of 
weapon  systems  and  also  of  geographic  reali- 
ties. How  do  you  equate  the  wihdrawal  of 
.  one  American  division  across  the  Atlantic 
with  the  withdrawal  of  one  Ru.ssian  division 
a  few  hundred  miles  east?  Not  o:Jy  land 
forces,  but  tactical  air  forces,  r.aval  forces, 
missile  forces  are  included.  The  talks  will  be 
time  consuming  and  very  long. 

MBFR  AND   JHE  .S'lVUT  U.VION'S  DoT  ILE  SllH  1 
IN    SlHAlEOY 

(By  James  Frederick  Saltier) 
It  is  tempting  lo  portray  Soviet  objectives 
In  MBFR  ui  terms  of  constraints  on  the  com- 
munist system.  Many  people  ha\e  reasoned 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  pro-occupied  with 
its  China  problem  in  the  East  and  .so  over- 
extended in  Eurc;pe  m  the  West,  that  the 
Russian  bear  is  held  captive.  It  behaves  like 
a  performing  animal,  the  prisoner  of  its 
global  over-extension.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's foreign  policy  po-ture  is  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  "Gulliver's  troubles"  are 
Brezhnev's  troubles  too.  U.S.  anj  Soviet  po- 
litical objectives  in  MBFR  stem  from  the  se- 
curity problems  located  in  each  one's  back- 
yard. Strategy  in  the  H)70's  need  not  be 
concerned  with  a  duel  between  two  adversary 
superpowers  bm  rather  with  their  mutual 
Impotence.  The  common  pr^dicam.uits  of 
Russia  and  America  have  made  tlie  world 
safe  for  multipolaritv. 

To  be  sure,  domestic  eccinomic  di{Ti''u!tlcs. 
Ideological  malaise  and  poliucal  factionalism 
have  inhibited,  retarded  and  even  rei-ersed 
tlie  growth  of  the  communist  system  and  the 
exercise  of  Soviet  .statecraft.  As  a  social  sys- 
tem, communism  is  still  not  attuned  to  the 
challenges  of  modern  advanced  industrial 
Bociety.  The  occasional  adjustments  it  dor's 
make,  for  example  in  the  field  of  pollution. 
are  responses  to  Western  innovations  Hardly 
anyone  considers  the  "Sociall.st  Common- 
wealth "  able  to  lead  advanced  Industrial  so- 
cieties as  a  model  for  the  future.  Further- 
more, although  the  communist  apparat  ha."-- 
traditionally  sought  to  expand  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  inlluence  internationally,  since  the 
Second  World  War  there  have  been  eiTective 
external  constraints  on  Soviet  ambitions. 
The  mobilization  of  the  United  States 
strategic  potential  in  NATO  and  Western 
Europe's  economic  recovery  in  the  Common 
Market  neutralized  the  Soviet  Unioi;  in 
Europe. 

However,  it  is  worth  considering  tha'  there 
may  be  a  catch  in  this  templing  analysis  of 
couEiralnts  on  the  communist  system.  This 
approach  could  turn  out  to  be  like  the  aero- 
nautical engineer's  report  on  the  bumblebee. 
According  to  the  best  available  Information, 
the  wing  surTace  of  the  bumblebee  is  too 
small  to  support  Us  weight,  Si'lentm'-ally,  it 
is  impo.ssible  for  it  to  fly.  However,  the  story 
goes,  the  bumblebee  doesn't  know  this,  and 
flies  anyway  In  a  word:  our  ralionality  tells 
us  one  thing  about  the  flight  of  the  bumble- 
bee, but  the  bumblebee  lives  In  a  completely 


predicament,    may    have    obtainable    MBFR 
oljjectives. 

Having  donned  our  entomological  ch  aks. 
we  notice  aimo.^t  immedniely  tliat  this  will 
not  be  a  simple  undertaking.  There  are  still 
too  lew  concrete  statements  by  Soviet 
analysts  for  us  to  gather  much  honey,  al- 
though the  le'A-  available  drops  give  u-.  a 
general  idea  about  the  flavor."  Most  Soviet 
commertarics  on  MBFR.  like  tho.se  on  the 
propo.-ed  system  of  Asian  coUcctue  securitv, 
liave  tended  to  be  rather  vague.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  one  Important  exceptic  n  at  least, 
an  article  v^rnten  la.st  year  by  Y.  Koslko 
which  ajjpearod  in  Miroiuija  FkouvnrJ.a  i 
i1/<' ; h d u h arodn i i/c  Ot nosli en ii/a . ' 

In  this  e.say.  Kostko  examines  and  then 
rejects  a  number  of  qtiite  rational  Western 
approaches  to  MBFR.  For  example,  he  dis- 
mises  the  idea  tliat  ge^jmetric  a.ymmetry 
;s  a  problem  i.i  Europe,  i,e.  that  wlule  S<n'iet 
l-jrces  are  alre.:dv  stationed  on  tiie  Conimen- 
ent,  Amsrican  urces  ha'e  to  be  deployed 
from  .across  the  Atlantic.  K'.siko  argties  tiiat 
tlie  distance  brtwcen  Lake  B.iikal  and  Cei>«'* 
tral  Europe  i.s  greiter  than  between  New 
■Vork  or  London  and  Central  Europe  QED- 
geometric  asymmetry  is  not  a  v.Uid  prin- 
ciple on  wiiich  to  base  MBFR  negotiatn  ns 
The  next  point.  Ko,~tko  argues  i ironically 
using  llss  figures  as  his  data  reference)  is 
that  there  already  is  numerical  equality  of 
force:,  in  Europe.  Thu.<;,  there  not  only  is  .1 
gfimetric  balance  but  a  numerical  balance 
in  Europe  as  well.  Whatever  reductions  occur 
in  MBFIJ,  tlicrcfore.  need  not  be  made  in 
order  to  comi>ensaie  lor  an  exiiimg  im- 
balaiice 

•Sue?  he  denies  the  existence -of  an  im- 
b.ilance  between  East  and  West,  it  comes  as 
no  turpri.se  when  Kostko  cjiicludes  that 
"piritv"  Ls  the  only  realistic  princijile  on 
which  to  base  European  force  reductions 

Still,  apart  from  the  numerical  aspect  of 
the  balance  of  forces.  Koslko  admits  tliat  a 
complex  balance  of  armaments  is  very  hard 
to  calculate  "It  must  be  admitted  that  .it  the 
pre,  ent  time,  it  is  extremely  dilliLUlt  to  make 
an  appraisal  of  the  overall  correlation  of 
a',1  types  of  annament  mainly  becaue  there 
are  still  no  objective  coefficients  fur  com- 
paring various  types  cf  arm  imcnt.  Such 
co:lticients  ought  prob.ibly  to  be  worked  out 
in  the  course  of  suitable  nogoti.itions,  for 
'.vhich  special  organs  created  by  an  all- 
Eur,)i)ean  ccnierence  miglit  be  espcciallv  ap- 
pr.priate."- 

Kostko  provides  us  with  some  imnortaiu 
flues  lor  solving  the  mystery  of  SoMet  MBFR 
rbjectives 

a)  His.  analvsis  deliberately  bvpa-:ses  two 
of  the  mam  theoretical  foundati.ns  of  West- 
ern MBFR  strategy,  fir.sf.  it  belittles  any 
n  ition  of  imbalance  in  East-West  forces.  It 
cle.erly  sidcsteiis  all  tl'o.se  skeptics  who 
mii.;ht  want  to  raue  th"  pos-ibllity  of  certain 
So\iet  advantages.  The  Soviet  p<.~itlon  Is  not 
a  subject  ft  r  discussion.  Srco^id,  Kostko's 
analysis  minimizes  Western  eiforts  to  arrive 
at  objective  ci  mputati;  ns  cf  an  armament 
balance.  However.  Kostko's  criticism  is  not 
only  aimed  at  refuting  theoretical  ap- 
pro.iches  to  MBFR. 

bi  If  the  computation  if  armament  bal- 
ances is  better  placed  in  the  hands  of  "all- 
European  crgiiis,"  what  role,  if  any.  would 
be  left  for  the  Department  of  Defease?  For 
NATO?  It  is  dimoult  to  for-see  any  remain- 
ing fuiiiMion  at  all. 

Naturally,  Kostko  does  not  explain  why 
the  coellicicnts  developed  by  an  "all- 
European  organ"  would  be  more  credible 
thin  those  of  ISA  or  N.-^TO,  but  this  ambi- 
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guity  is  surely  no  accident.  \U  the  credi- 
bility of  Soviet  assurances  ab»«;  tlieir  "par- 
ity" also  supposed  to  be  self-evident?— JF.S| 
Kostko  not  only  seeks  to  d.scredit  the  theo- 
retical basis  of  Western  MBFR  strategy — 
and  thu.s  Ks  theoretical  credibility— but  to 
set  the  suai;e  for  the  actual  displacement  of 
Western  organizations  charged  with  deience 
and  ann-cunlrol  policy  m  MBFR  Is  tnis  a 
strategic  predicament  lor  the  .Soviets? 

Ki-.stko  shows  us  that  the  Russians  spell 
"detente"  with  a  bee  In  fact,  Soviet  MBhR 
objectives  are  part  of  what  is.  in  their  r^al 
political  strateclc  calculus,  a  double  shut  m 
the  confrontation  with  the  West. 

Before  examining  Die  characteristics  of 
this  double  shift,  it  is  useful  to  stop  and  a^k 
wiietlier  tie  unfashionable  term  "conlronl..- 
licu"  is  really  appropriate.  After  all,  there 
are  many  people  wlio  bc.ieve  that  it  no  loiiii- 
er  is  a  valid  concept  in  internati3na!  politics 
and  th.a  the  world  is  headed  toward  some 
kind  cf  reconclliaticn.  •'Confrontation 
sounds  like  the  incnntat.cn  cf  s-meone  try- 
ing to  e^oke  the  vanquLshed  spirit  of  tiie  cold 
war. 

The  communists  occasionally  like  to  en- 
courage We- terners  not  to  be  so  square.  For 
example,  in  crntrast  to  Khrushchev,  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  Ambas  adcr  to  the  Federal  Re- 
p  'blic  of  Germany.  Valentin  Filin,  only 
wants  to  buty  our  gliosis.  Speaking  before 
a  West  German  audience  last  fall,  he  re- 
marked that  European  security  negotiations 
must  '  dra-A-  the  line,  or  make  it  more  secure, 
between  the  Europe  of  yesterday,  whcse 
characteristic  politicra  phil  sophy  was  '00*1- 
froniation"  and  the  Europe  rf  tomorrow- 
which  is  able  to  dcc'.rp  under  tlie  sign  01 
peaceful  coexistence."  ' 

The  Ambassador's  astr.3logical  bent  aside. 
it  is  not  easy  to  accept  this  Soviet  put-down 
of  confrontation  at  face  value.  As  Kcstkos 
e  say  reveals,  the  Soviets  believe  that  diplo- 
macy is  political  warfare;  it  is  lued  to  cir- 
cumvent and  undermine  the  West  and  to 
l.icrease  the  political  inlUience  and  credi- 
bility of  the  Soviet  state. 

To  c.  rroborate  this  fairly  elementary  fact, 
one  need  only  turn  to  a  series  of  leciure.- 
given  by  Professor  Arbatov,  tlie  director  of 
M0S.-0W  s  pre.~tigiou.~  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  the  US.^.  Atldressing  a  Japanese  mcetii'.L*. 
Arbatov  sjx-iled  out  the  Soviet  standpi^.nt 
in   unmistakably  clear  terms. 

"Today  tiie  question  is;  What  will  be  the 
forms  in  which  the  historically  inevitable 
class  strugele  between  the  two  svstems  will 
develop  111  the  world  arena"  In  the  form  of 
military  collisions,  a  race  of  arms,  acite  and 
daiigerous  pol'tical  crises"  Or  m  tlie  f^rm  of 
pencefi'l  coexisteiu-e  in  which  ideoloeical  dls- 
pute  between  the  two  svs-ems  an-1  their  com- 
petition m  the  different  fields  wi'I  be  com- 
bined  with  multlfaceted  coorerat:on  in  wh'ch 
inevitable  dltferences  will  be  .solved  through 
negotiation  and  unbridled  race  of  arms  win 
be  reiilaced  bv  Imntation  of  arms  and  by 
disarmament.?"* 

Is  Arbatov  coivcerned  w"th  at-ol'.s'^ina  con- 
frontation? With  genuine  peacef-l  coexist- 
ence? Apnarentlv  not  His  onlv  stated  con- 
cern .seems  to  be  what  form  cnnfrontailon 
should  taVe  What  matters  to  Arba'riv  is  that 
there  he  a  shift  in  the  internaM-nal  class 
s»ru<ir»ie  to  pca'-eft'l  ccesi'tevce  Polit'cal 
warfare  aitainst  the  West  's  stll  V'e  leg-ti- 
mate  opera'ioml  bi^'s  pf  pn-let  frrel'-'n  poj-  . 
Icy  Tn  1973.  the  USSR  Intends  to  enter  the 
arena  of  detente  nee-otiatlons  l»i  crner  to 
imnro-e  Its  position  ann  to  wea'en  f'e  po- 
sit'on  of  its  onnoTipnts  T^'^'is  t«  nlr»-f>s»^!oned 
power  no'Plrs  .->s  Mirvsts-Tenln's's  1'Vo  jt 

In  order  to  nlav  this  enme.  fhe  US.<;r  con- 
tinues to  build  un  Its  mllifrtrv  power  The 
Central  Euroncati  Front  is  onlv  o-^e  aspect  of 
this  game  In  the  field  of  naval  strategy. 
"Tlie  Russians  themselves  have  not  been  re- 
luctant to  discuss  their  Mediterranean  de- 
ployments   In    public.    While    admitting    a 
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stratcKic  ciefehaive  mission  for  tliese  forces, 
they  put.  ci|Uiil  or  greater  .stress  on  aiioiher. 
€"istiiti;illy  polillcal  ini.'rsioii:  tieulrall/'Uis; 
W; -iUTU  iiUerv-Mitl.iti.'try  capabilities,  pariic- 
ttlr.rlv  as  ropreseiited  by  the  US  Sixth  Fleet,, 
uvU  diri  n.:-d  auain.st  liielr  Arab  clients."" 

Another  ob.s-^rver  of  Soviet  nwal  practices 
tl.iiiks  that  the  USSR  has  cicveloped  its  own 
version  oi  a  flexible  re.spoube  slrat'.-;4y.  This 
plai  has  as  Us  '.-oal  "not,  only  t!ie  countering 
t)f  NATO  iiLiVil  poucr  and  uie  •jhails;!i.;ing  oT 
Its  coi.lrol  of  the  sea  In  NATO  v.aiers,  but 
also  the  cap^tility  to  interdict  NAiO  sea 
lines  of  cornmt:nicatioii  v  crld  wide.  A  con- 
ci")-iii  Mit  i^oal  ,  is.'  the  ability  to  project  na- 
tional power  in  a  jlobal  t,cn^e.  as  e'luncialtd 
by  Admiral  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan."  ■ 

The  chanain^  political  mis.sion  of  ihe  So- 
viet niilit.ry  e.suiblialin'-cnt  not  only  is  aimed 
nl  n/iura!:^ini;  Western  m^erveniionary  ca- 
p.-.biliiv  In  the  Medi'errancan  and  at  coiui- 
t orin  -  NATO^j  iia\al  power,  bir  at  diCtni,.li!ig 
Anicrica's  stratCLic  pote!iti.;l  ircin  Ihe  de- 
fe  i.-e  of  Wes'ern  Europe.  N.itunlly,  the  So- 
viet Union  ha-s  other  political  objeciii-cs:  the 
eliniii.i.lic'ii  oi  the  G.Tnian  pr  r  lein.  the  un- 
drrciUiiiiti:  of  We.':tern  Earopcan  iii:e;.;ration 
and  the  reduction  of  Am?rican  donilnaiue." 

In  co.arast  to  a  Europe  characterized  by 
twenty  years  of  miluary  staleir.  ite  and  dip- 
lomatic rlLTidity.  the  li70's  arc  unfolding  ii^^ 
a  decade  of  accelcralint;  n^ovonnent.  West 
GcMiiany's  Fasti. a  policy  novv  seems  to  be 
on!v  the  initial  phai;e  In  a  longer  process  of 
tran^-iiuropean  interact loit.  Thi.?  is  a  lertile 
feld  lor  th.e  Soviets  'o  bu;v  aroiu.d  in.  and 
the  recent  P,-ntpidou-Brc/'li:'.cv  talks  illus- 
trate the!;-  de.'^ire  to  combine  MBFR  objectives 
wifh  trans-European  diplomatic  m.ineiivcrs. 

The  dov'.>le  ^hift  in  Soviet  strate-  y  means 
that  their  objectives  in  MBFR  are  not  only 
part  of  t'leir  diplomatic  warfare  but  part  of 
a  L-rand  dps'.in  Arbatov  de^';Tibcs  this  -.ccond 
a.'^pect  of  the  double  shift  in  soviet  strategy 
Bs  Ihe  .-^l-ift  Irom  recionall  m  »o  Klobalism. 

Tf  I  were  to  refer  to  c^eomotry  to  define 
the  Soviet  policy  of  peaceful  coe::.sience.  I 
would  have  tone  the  term  '.sphericity.'  The 
rea.=.  jh  tor  this  is  that  this  \s  a  global  policy 
aimed  at  s'rcn'^thcnini;  the  poaci  and  r.;tab- 
Ush'.nT  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence 
all  over  t:ie  world" ' 

Arbatov  uses  what  Western  political  scien- 
tists call  a  "building  block"  approach  to  In- 
terna'ional  relations  Soviet  detente  diplo- 
macy in  CSCE  MBFR  is  the  forerunner  of 
the  propo  ed  Asian  collective  security  .system. 

The  d  >uh!e  shift  In  Soviet  strategy — to  of- 
fensive diplomacy  ploiially— is  aimed  at  re- 
placin-j  the  United  Stales  as  an  effective 
global  .'ifra'eg.c  power.  It  doesn't  take  lonj; 
to  reali/e  that  this  ambitious  plan  is  being 
.set  forth  at  a  time  when  Ameriran  E'lobalism 
is  under  attack  and  when  a  fiolitically 
"multipolar"  world  appears  to  vitiate  the 
principle  of  ro!itamm'"'Pt 

Nevertl-.eless.  in  spite  of  mn',' ipo'.arlfr.  So- 
viet MBFR  objectives  are  Intended  to  assist 
In  tiie  rliC  of  Soviet  ylobalL^m  (or  in  the  de- 
cline of  American  plnbalismi  a..d  In  Ih"  fur- 
ther de'.elopme-it  of  Soviet  poliucal  'military 
ii>s*rumpn^il!ty  (or  In  the  further  dc-'~ouplint; 
of  Wc'-'ern  political  'military  Instrumental- 
ity) Most  Importantly:  the.-:e  objectives  "o 
beyond  palnlmt  a  simple  VVe:iter;i  rccot-nition 
of  Soviet  and   Eartcrn  European  S'atus-cjuo- 

In  a  recnt  article,  Waltrr  LaTueur  writes 
that,  "TTiere  has  be'jn  no  decline  In  Sovjol 
foreign  influence  and  prestige,  and  no  libcral- 
i:'.a'ion  in  Eas'ern  Europe;  the  Soviet  Union 
hai  so  far  not  become  a  status-fjuo  power 
and  tho  Communist  'pluralist  univers'?'  Is 
l.irt'ely  a  myth."'  Indetd.  Soviet  tii-r-laim.ers 
i.ot'.vlth.'-.tanrlin^.  there  is  every  I'^diration 
that  the  whole  idea  of  "mod'^rnii'ation"  for 
'he  Bio;  apparat  do^s  not  mean  movement 
toward  !ibpral:/a»'.on  but  rath'T  t'-ward  a 
second  feneration  of  control,  a  more  sophls- 
tir  ited.  more  efflciont  aithorltarim  system, 
and  toward  a  persntently  antattonlstlc  for- 
eig'!!  policy  toward  the  West   Anvone  .vho  has 


heard  communist  references  to  tho  beaiuiu- 
caliou  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  that  iL/is  becomu-o 
a  "modern"  state  fronlicr__iiifll  a';ree  that 
"modernization  '  need  not  mean  liberaliza- 
tion. 

The  Soviets  want  a  European  security  sys- 
tem to  be  based  not  on  a  status-quo.  but  on 
the  acceptance  of  the  "SctiaUst  Comnion- 
wealtli's"  active  role. 

Since  the  inid-lOS'J's.  ihe  communists 
have  nminiafned  that  the  Soviet  Union  s  ad- 
vances m  milltarv  technology  and  its  ability 
to  consolidate  the  Bloc  politically  have 
created  a  i.ew  sliuaiina  in  Europe,  rhey 
conclu'.ie  that  the  system  of  European  rccu- 
rlty  V  liich  h;vs  e.\lsted  since  the  formation  of 
NATO,  a  bipolar  stalemate,  is  obsolete.  In- 
stead. It  Is  up  to  the  USSR  to  act  as  the 
central  initiator  of  European  security  policy 

At  about  the  time  oi  the  Karlovy  Vary 
miciing  i.-i  European  communist  parties,  the 
USoFl  decided  that  its  presEiice.  not  d;,  nam- 
Ic  Ameiican  engagement  in  Europe,  liad  be- 
come the  dominant  factor  in  the  European 
spcurily  ecjuation.  If  anyone  doubted  the 
validity  of  this  calculation,  the  U'68  in- 
vr-.sion  of  C;:echoslovakia  was  intended  to  be 
.•■imple  arlthme  ic  le.'won.  a  crmvincms  tlem- 
onst ration  of  a  "modem"  Eviropean  sccu- 
ritv  system. 

The  tim.e  had  finally  come  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  l:e  r.-'cogni^ed  as  the  author  and 
guarantor  of  European  security.  Although 
they  had  made  this  claim  many  li.Ties  i>e- 
fnre,  the  Soviets  evidently  believed  that  the 
trick  was  worth  trying  again.  This  time  It 
might  really  work.  To  help  usher  in  this 
new  era,  they  turned  to  the  "Enrrpeaii  Secu- 
rity Conference."  whcso  theme  of  collective 
security  would  serve  to  organize  a  united 
front  of  34  state.?.  In  November.  1972.  pre- 
paratory meetings  for  this  conference  betan 
in  Helsinki:  the  conference  Itself  will  take 
place  later  this  year. 

At  the  Soviet  Union  moves  to  enter  MBFR 
negotiations  with  the  V/est,  It  will  do  so  not 
as  an  ideological  power  but  as  a  great  power. 
It  V.  ill  do  so  in  the  expectation  that  the  West 
will  not  only  recognize  the  old  status-quo 
but  also  accept  its  new  roles  as  Europe's  only 
real  superpower.  First.  It  expects  that  the 
West  Will  come  to  consider  it  "only  natural" 
that  the  USSR,  as  a  superpower,  will  use 
military  force  as  a  political  Innrum.ent. 
whether  to  intervene  in  the  M;-dlterranean 
or  to  make  NATO  Irrelevant  In  MBFR. 

Second,  it  expects  that  the  West  will  wel- 
come with  relief  its  role  as  arbitrator  in 
European  affairs  as  a  sign  that  the  USSR 
has  chosen  to  use  its  power  with  political 
"maturity." 

An  entomologist  would  conclude  that  as 
the  Soviet  Union  looks  westward  in  MBFR. 
If  may  well  a-k:  "With  enemies  Hi:e  these, 
who  needs  friends?" 
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Mr.  CO^'T::.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  v.'c  are 
uu-:cu.ssinj  tlio  onqoing  preparatory  talks 
on  a  mulu^.;  b  il.uiced  lorcc  icciuciion  in 
Ceiilial  Europe  between  the  Involved 
NATO  ?nd  Wan-nw  Pact  countries. 

ThD  tiilk.s  p.re  still  in  the  beginning 
st'inc;,  and  tlie  many  complex  problems 
will  iu'obj.bly  nece.s.'^itutc  a  long  brii':.;ai!i- 
ing  peiiod. 

\Vo  we. conic,  hcvcver,  the  \\i!lin.?ncss 
I'f  the  Soviet  Union  and  iicr  allieii  to  try 
to  extend  tiie  existln'-r  detente  to  security 
inntter.s,  as  ihoivn  by  the  visit  of  Soviet 
Party  Secretary  Brei'hnev  to  Wa.'^hing- 
ton. 

It  is  therefore,  v.ith  great  dr-^appoint- 
nicnt  that  we  hate  noted  the  stubborn 
Soviet  oppo:-,ition  to  the  inclu.-ion  of 
liiingniy  in  the  talks  in  Vienna.  This 
ft  mco  resulted  in  a  14-week  impasse  and 
finally  in  our  acceptance  of  a  compromise 
t'!o:;ciy  paral'elin"  the  Soviet  position,  at 
l?n.^t  for  the  duration  of  the  preliminary 
talks.  Hun';ary  is  now  excluded  from  the 
li.st  of  11  full  participants  at  Vienna  and 
Is  reduced  to  the  status  of  special  ob- 
.'■ervcr  tosother  v.ith  NATO  flank  coun- 
tries. Romania  and  Bulgaria. 

As  the  coinpromi.se  calls  for  a  reevalu- 
ation  of  the  status  of  Hungary  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  mutual  bal- 
anced force  reduction  conference  this 
fall.  I  am  joinin't  my  colleagues  in  ui'ging 
our  administration  to  use  every  diplo- 
matic means  at  its  disposal  to  secure  the 
inclusion  of  Hungary  in  the  aiea  of  mu- 
tual balanced  force  reduction  and  the 
participation  of  Hungary  in  the  talks 
leading  thereto. 

Mr.  BROYmLL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ongoing  MBFR  negotia- 
tions are  of  pivotal  importance  to  the 
future  peace  and  security  in  Europe  and 
also  they  v,  ill  have  an  immediate  impact 
unon  our  national  security. 

We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  ac- 
com-oli-h  the  a'^ms  set  by  the  NATO 
Council  at  its  May  1968  meeting  at 
Rcykjt.vik.  that  is,  to  reduce  tensions  in 
Europe  by  effecting  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  while  maintaining  tlie  equilib- 
rium of  forces,  which  is  already  precar- 
ious in  view  of  Soviet  numerical  .'superi- 
ority. The  .second  aim  is  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  war  by  iM'ovidin:;  for  v.n  cx- 
chmue  of  observers  and  verification 
measures  on  unusual  troop  movements. 
Finally,  the  last  aim  is  to  halt  the  arms 
ra""^  in  Furope. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  tell  about  the 
out'"",me  of  the  i^rcliminnry  talk.s  in  Vi- 
cnnii,  one  di.-:turbing  compromise  Vv'a.s 
made  about  the  .'flatus  of  Hungary.  It  i.s 
true,  however,  Ihut  the  NATO  powera  ac- 
cepted this  compromise  only  temporarily 
and  they  retained  the  risrht  to  raise  the 
issue  of  Hungary's  particii'ation  before 
th2  fall  conference  opens.  As  Hungary 
is  both  a  Central  European  Country,  and 
ii  occuiiicd  by  four  Soviet  divisions  and 
lactif-al  air  forces,  I  hojae  that  our  ad- 
minisLraliun  will  use  all  its  diplomatic 
influence  to  restore  Hungary  to  a  full 
IJiuticipa'.^t  to  the  conference.  Otherwise 
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unchecked  Soviet  presence  in  Htmgary 
after  a  partial  MBFR  agreement  would 
grant  the  Soviet  Union  a  sanctuary  for 
.-laging  area  of  military  forces,  and  also 
lor  possible  intervention  of  Yugoslavia. 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  disappointment  that  we  all  learned 
cf  the  consequential  cor'ce;3.sion  of 
NATO — according  to  press  reports  at  the 
suggestion  of  our  administration — to  ex- 
clude Hunsary  as  a  full  )?articipant  from 
the  MBFR  negotiations  in  Vienna. 

The  exclusion  of  Hungary  in  the  hght 
of  the  stubborn  and  unexpected  Soviet 
request  of  January  31,  1973,  from  the 
preliminary  talks  grants  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  a  sanctuai-y  even  if  the  Iv'jBFR 
talks  should  be  successful.  It  v.ould  en- 
able the  Soviet  Union,  even  after  a  par- 
tial MBFR  agreement,  to  assemble  forces 
in  Hungary  for  any  aggressive  purposes, 
including  intervention  into  Yugoslavia. 
The  concessions  also  demonslraics  that 
until  now  it  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  not 
the  West,  which  is  go.ining  most  iLVcrage 
from  the  talks.  It  nuses  d.:ubLs  in  tlie 
minds  of  many  of  our  allies  whether  we 
will  ultimately  mike  G.;;r.: jincnis  for 
agreement's  sake  and  whether  v.e  will 
continue  to  insist  upon  our  positions  and 
NATO  interests. 

One  hopeiul  sign  icm'-ins.  The  May  14. 
1973,  comjnomise  \,a.s  tempered  by  a 
declaration  of  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Netherlands  on  the  part  of  NATO  that 
the  status  of  Hungtiry  would  be  rai.sed 
again  at  the  outset  of  the  main  confer- 
ence in  the  fall  of  1973. 

If  we  are  not  to  be  taken  advantage 
of,  the  administration  should  rcsoluLely 
iiuist  at  its  current  talks  vath  the  So- 
viet Union  to  ie.store  the  Himaanan 
question  to  tiie  a.-icnuu  of  the  mam 
MBFR  conference  and  make  sure  that 
any  MBP R  agrcem<:it  v,iil  become  biil- 
anccd  ;<nd  not  result  in  the  further  tilt- 
ing of  the  precarious  military  bahince  in 
Europe  in  favcr  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
this  regard,  I  want  to  commend  the 
American  Hungai'ian  Federation  for  its 
mc.T.orandum  on  the  problem  which 
lliey  also  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Sccietaiy  of  Sl'Jte  and  iiop.;  tli-t  tlie 
Mr>rR  talks  will  be  utilized  to  achieve 
gix-a'cr  .seU-c'otermniafion  to  the  i^coplc 
cf  Xlnngary  :.r.d  other  East  Central  Eu- 
rop'^an  natinr.s. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  all  owe  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Pat- 
Tc-ji.  a  ru'cal  debt  of  gratiiude  for  rc- 
Cjucsting  this  important  and  timely  .■spe- 
cial order.  More  than  ever,  the  strength 
of  iMATO  forces  in  Europe,  in  rcLition  to 
•he  ma.'^Mve  Soviet  and  other  satellite 
armad  forces  ca-^t  of  the  Iron  Cuitain, 
mu  :t  bo  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  our 
security  and  to  the  .'•up,i\al  of  NATO. 

We  have  been  tokl  by  .'ome  of  our  col- 
!cai:ucs  in  th.e  oth-rr  bodv  oi  this  Con- 
gress that  it  wouM  be  in  the  bc;;t  in- 
tciTsLs  of  p-ace  to  A^iihdraw  a  substan- 
ti  I  part  of  our  forces  in  Europe. 

But.  Mr.  Spc.ikcr,  dire  consequences 
cf  su  h  a  unilateral  withdraw.d.  in  view 
of  the  235:1  numerical  and  armor  supe- 
ricrily  of  the  War.'-.av.-  Pact  forces,  arc  ob- 
\'iors  and  cannot  bo  explained  av.-ay  so 
ea:  ily. 

I  L-vl  that  some  v.ilhdra'.vals  v.'ould  bc- 
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come  feasible  if  v.e  could  get  the  Soviet 
Union  to  effect  an  equivalent  troop  with- 
drawal from  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain;  jirovided,  of  course,  that  we  can 
achieve  a  cheatproof ,  verified  and  policed 
a-n-eement.  Also,  the  reduction  of  forces 
must  be  balanced  in  the  liilit  of  the  ex- 
isting military  eauilibrium.  taking  geo- 
grapliic  realities  into  consideration. 

Frankly,  in  my  judgment,  the  pre- 
liminary talks  in  Vienna  en  MBFR  do 
not  r^romise  any  ciily  success.  In  lact. 
according  to  tiae  recent  Senate  testimony 
of  ihs  Secrctary-De.'signate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  it  would  take  at 
least  1  or  2  years  to  r-^j^ch  agreement  on 
the  reduction  of  forces  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  this  early  stace  of  the  MBFR  talks, 
I  see  a  very  disturbing  development  tak- 
ing pla  e.  This  is  the  May  1973  compro- 
mi  e  reached  on  e'-oluding  Hun';ary  from 
the  list  of  what  is  described  as  "potential 
participants  in  an  a'^reement  relating  to 
'TBFR  in  Central  F:uropc."  This  means 
tlv\t  even  in  ca.'^^e  of  an  MBFR  agreement, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  granted  a 
san  luary  at  th;  crossroads  of  Europa 
both  for  a.s.semhhn','  troops  and  air  forces 
for  potential  int-rvcntion  in  Yugoslavia 
and  for  a  potential  att.ack  on  U.S.  forces 
m  Southern  Germany  and  Northern 
Italy. 

However.  I  .'-till  see  a  promising  sign. 
The  compromise  states  that  it  does  not 
prejudice  the  ridit  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries to  rai  ;e  the  que;  lion  of  the  status  of 
Hungary  at  the  fall  MBFR  general  con- 
ference and  the  NATO  members  retain 
the  right  to  rai^e  the  i'^ suj  at  the  outset 
of  the  fall  conference. 

Tiiu.i,  I  sironjiy  ui'.'-c  the  admini.-.tra- 
tion  to  u.';e  all  its  diulomaiic  iiuiuence 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  inchading  the 
aftermath  of  the  summit  meeting,  to 
.^ain  Soviet  agreement  to  the  rctoration 
of  Ilungai-y  to  fvdl  participant  sta.tus. 
Otlicrwise,  we  will  find  ourselves  on  the 
road  of  one-sided  concessions  which 
would  be  especially  dangerous  in  ncgoii- 
ations  toucliing  upon  our  national 
sc.'urity. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cause  cf  i5L.ace  and  sccu'-.ty  in  Ei'ropc 
forms  a  major  part  of  our  national  se- 
curity. It  is  lor  thi-  reason,  theiefure,  that 
v.^  all  are  follov\ing  v.ith  great  interest 
and  concern  our  p.dmini  tration's  efforts 
in  thi.s  "Year  of  Europe"  and  we  wish 
them  undivided  succe^^s.  The  visit  of  Sov- 
i:'t  Party  Se  retary  Erc/hnev  ha.s  focused 
attention  upon  the  ongoing  East-West 
n-spcliation.^  in  Eui,:)pe,  Darti.iilar:'  the 
picli  ninarv  MBFR  t  liks  in  Vienna  v. Inch 
touch  the  h.-art  ol  NATO  .<ocunty. 

We  !liou:d  not  foriiel  that,  despite  the 
prrcarious  balance  of  nihtarv  str^nMh, 
it  was  NATO  that  initiated  the  demands 
for  mutu.al  and  balanced  force  reduction 
as  early  s'f  M^v  iflGS  :H  the  rajk.iaxik 
mceting.s  of  the  Council, 

Acc^orauig  to  the  IISS  e^ipcit.  Christo- 
pher Birlram,  there  aie  tv.o  major  np- 
proaihes  to  MBFR.  One  is  ti.e  military 
approach  .vluch  siipu'at_\s  balanced  mu- 
tual vsith  Ira-vval  of  Forces  fr.im  Cential 
lanoue  v.heie  the  ma.jariiv  of  the  forces 
of  the  two  alli-ances  ar?  stationed.  It 
wants  to  make  sure  that  the  withdrawals 
do  not  upet  tlic  alrc.iriy  prcvai'ious  mili- 


tary balance,  but  enables  both  alliances 
to  maintain  their  positions  and  iiiterests 
at  a  lower  force  and  coit  level. 

The  second  approach  is  basically  a  po- 
litical one  In  arranging  for  MBFR  it 
wants  to  iH'omote  detente  by  cxter.dmg 
its  range  to  .security  matters  and  by  de- 
vi;;ir;g  arms  contiol  agreenient:>  lor  both 
alliances  which  v.ould  include  a  number 
of  co..fid  nce-b'ai-ding  steps,  such  as  ob- 
.servers  at  military  exercises,  chea»  proof 
verification  procedures,  constraints  en 
unannouaccfi  i  rooi)  movements,  et  cetera. 
The  political  im;5lication  would  be  both  a 
rertr  in  reduction  of  force  levels  and  a 
hn-t  i.i  th;  ami';  race  as  suggested  in  the 
19G8  Rcykiavik  propo.-al  of  NATO,  and 
.gr  afer  politicid  leeway, and  a  gradual 
regaiiiing  of  .self-determi:uition  over  iX'I- 
icies  for  the  nations  of  East  Central 
Europe.  The  political  "fall-out"  v.ould 
al.-o  help  to  reweavc  the  ties  between  the 
two  s-'para'cd  part<  of  Europe. 

Until  no'vv.  the  Vienna  talks  prod'jced 
lilile  sno^/ress  on  either  grounds.  It  must 
be  admi'ted.  ho-.vevei.  that  no  quick  suc- 
cesses were  expected  and  as  Secretary- 
Drsi^nate  of  Deren.se  James  S-hlesinger 
told  the  Senate  co.ainiittee  on  June  18. 
any  aTiecment  rs  probably  a  year  or  two 
a-.vay.  The  temporary  compromi.se  on  the 
status  of  Hungary  at  the  confeience  last 
month,  however,  rai.ses  serious  questions 
about  the  ciiances  of  an  equitable  agree- 
ment or  for  anv  successful  conclusicn  of 
the  MBFR  talks. 

Tlie  ccmnromi.se  omitted  Huivary 
from  full  partinpaiion  and  reduced  it  to 
observer  status,  excluding  I'^s  terruory 
from  the  i)ro.iectcd  troop  cuts,  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  the  dcision  would 
be  reviewed  at  the  outset  of  the  mai!i 
con'cience  in  the  fall  of  1C73.  The  com- 
proaii  .e,  if  upheld  in  October,  would  be 
damaging  to  NATO  iiiiere  •:>  for  the  fol- 
low iii_;  reasons: 

First.  Georrraphicaliy.  Himgary  is  part 
nnd  parcel  of  the  central  front  in  Furoiie. 
In  case  of  hoitilities.  any  possible  Soviet 
action  against  southern  Germany  and 
nartiiem  Italy  v.ould  be  launched  from 
w:3te;n  H-jniary,  probably  thrju^h  the 
Aa  tuan  coriidor. 

I'.'.o.  Hungary  s  exclu.^ion  would  grant 
the  Soviet  Union  a  sanctur^rv  under  the 
MOFR  a^reinent  into  w  hi,  h  the  USSR, 
could  introduce  forces  withdrawn  from 
cthef  parts  of  the  central  front  and  avaid 
ar.y  vc;  iucation  controls  on  their  sii^e  and 
e'lUipment. 

Three.  The  Soviet  Union  could,  w  ith- 
out  any  cotistriin's  under  any  M.ifR 
agreement,  as.semblc  a  striking  force  lor 
the  purposes  oi  intiTvention  into  Yu~c- 
slavia  in  case  of  an  i  I'e.na!  crisis  there 
alter  the  death  of  President  Tito. 

Under  these  circumjtanccs.  HungaiT's 
retention  in  the  MEFR  talk.<  in  Central 
Europe  remains  an  important  requi.e- 
mcni  for  the  balanced  cliaiaclor  cf  trtop 
v.hhdrawals. 

Tlie  e.\cl;:;ion  cl  Hun-arv  w.oi'ki  nV-T 
be  pnlitirally  di-ad-wintageoui?.  Hunr-,rv 
is  net  adjaccjit  to  any  N.^TO  count  :-v  ani 
the  Political  iu!i«  'loas  of  the  fo  ir  Sn-,iet 
divisions  w  11  ontwcii-'h  their  momentnrv 
mi  itary  sigiiitlc.anciv  Their  reduction, 
couvl  d  w  ith  the  in  titution  of  arm-^  con- 
trol ani  vcrificaticn  mea:-ures  under 
later  MUFR  agreements,  nnd  their  ulli- 
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mate  removal  even  if  only  after  a  num- 
ber of  years,  would  promote  a  slow  re- 
tm-n  to  the  pursuance  of  Hungarian  na- 
tional interests  by  the  Budapest  Govern- 
ment and  slowly  reduce  Soviet  hegemony 
over  that  country.  In  addition,  it  would 
facilitate  Hungary's  partiripaiicn  in  a 
more  and  more  ;-eintei;r,\tcd  Europe.  This 
chance  for  a  freer  political  and  economic 
de\elopment  would  be  blocked  for  Hun- 
gary, if  excluded  from  the  MBFR  area. 
I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  the 
compromise  accer^ted  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  other  NATO  nations  was 
accompanied  by  a  common  caveat  that 
the  status  of  Hun?;ary  would  be  raised 
again  before  the  opening  of  the  main 
conference  in  the  fall  of  1973. 

I  trust  that  the  President  will  have 
utilized  the  meetings  with  Party  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  diplomatic  channels  to  gain 
ooviet  acquiescence  to  the  participa- 
tion of  Hungary  at  the  fall  conference 
as  a  full  partner  in  nerioti.uion.;. 

I  now  insert  into  the  Record  the  fine 
memorandum   submitted   to   the   Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
various  governmental  agencies  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  the  American  Hun- 
garian federation,  a  CT-yci'r-c  Id  nation- 
al  org.wiization  of  American   churches, 
fraternal  associations,  organizations  and 
societies  in  the  United  States.  I  congratu- 
late them  on  their  fine  contribution  to 
the  understanding  of  tliis  complex  issue: 
Memcira.-jdu.m 
RpteiTjiie  to  the  April  2i.   1073  speech   by 
Presidential    Advisor.    Dr.    Henry    Kissinger. 
a   speech    which    stated    as    the    new    major 
characteristics  of  the  'New  Era"  the  stale  of 
reduced   tensions  in   uhicli   "ne-.v   a.^serlions 
of    national    identitv    and    national    rivalry 
eniertre    the  .American  HiinKaruni  Federation 
W'uild  like  to  recall  certain  events-  of  recent 
history  of   the   Hiinjzarian   people   and   after 
that  to  take  a  position  tov. .irJ  ceitam  major 
irsiies  of  European  ard  East -We^t  relations, 
Tl:e  American  H'in:;.\ri.in  Fedcrcit.on  deep- 
ly deplores  that  in   U.tI9  the  lofty  ideals  of 
naiH.nal    self-delerniiiialion    and   democracy 
of  President  Wilson   were  exploited   by  cer- 
tain   nations    and    statesmen    in    Eurf.pe    in 
order  to  secvire  tuijiistifiable  territorial  and 
political    demands,   creating   an    unjust   and 
Inadequate  solution  to  the  manv  nationality 
and  political  problems  of  the  defunct  Au.s- 
tro-Huni;arian     Empire.     This     respited     in 
creating    two    camps    within    the    successor 
states    to    the    Empire,    and    enabled    Hitler 
to  use  the  cnnflictc  for  his  imperiali.->tic  aims. 
Durint'  World   War  II.   the  sutrgestions  of 
the   Briti>h    Prime    Minister,   made   with    an 
eve   for  prevent int;  Soviet  het'enionv  at   the 
Balkaii.s  and  in  Cei:tral  Europe,  were  ignored 
aus  far  us  the  Allied  invasion  ol  the  area  was 
concerned    The  re.->u!t   was  t!ie  Soviet  mili- 
tary   occupation    of    Hunuary    and    of    East 
Centra!  Europe  in  }<eneral,  a  tact  leading  to 
the  emergence  of  Communist  rej'imes  ayainst 
the  will   of   the  nations  of  the   rei;ion,   par- 
ticularly   in    Hungary    where    free    elections 
produced  only  17  percent  of  Communist  vote. 
Hungarian    national   self-determination   wa.s 
au'am  ■■ub  jrdmated  to  the  security  demands 
oi    the   Soviet    Union   and   the   nei|,'hboring 
nations  of  the  reijion. 

Tlie  clearly  unmistakable  inlenlion.s  of 
tiie  Hungarian  nation  to  live  m  demtx-racv 
and  neutrality,  were  blatantly  disret;aided 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  witiiout  any  counter- 
aolion  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers, 
except  for  UniU-d  Nations  General  A.-..sembIy 
Rew>lutlons  between  195G  and  U)G2.  Ihe  .Nagy 
Government  In   195G  was  nilllt^irily  removed 
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by  several  hundred  thousand  Soviet  troops 
invading  Hungary,  and  the  Soviet  army  con- 
tinues to  be  stationed  on  Hungarian  soil 
sixteen  years  after  the  revolt  under  a  treaty 
signed  in  1957  by  a  Government  which  was 
completely  dependent  on  Soviet  presence  in 
May  1957  as  it  f.iiled  to  receive  popular  sanc- 
tion. 

Over  three  and  a  half  niillion  Hungarians 
live  in  the  adjacent  countries,  a  steady  re- 
minder of  the  farce  of  national  self-deler- 
nunation  m  the  region.  Especially  the  almost 
t.'o  million  Hungarians  in  Transylvania 
(Rumania)  suiTer  under  a  t\vofold  repres- 
sion, one  by  Communist  ideology,  and  two, 
by  emerging  Rumanian  nationalism. 

Needless  to  say  that  we  realize  thai  manv 
cf  the  facets  of  the  situation  cannot  be 
Clanged  soon.  But  they  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, lest  they  dis.ippear  from  the  diplo- 
matic agenda  during  tlie  euphoria  of  the 
present  ciotente. 

Ihe  American  Hungarian  Federation  has 
communicated  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  Issues  inherent  in 
this  framev.oik,  and  takes  this  opportunity 
to  summarise  Us  views  before  the  June  13 
n.eetmg  of  our  President  with  Soviet  CPStJ 
Secretary,  X,conld  Brezhnev. 

1.  Detente  and  Self-Drtrrminatinn. 
We  welcome  American  economic,  dipln- 
mailc  and  .security  efforts  to  overcome  the 
division  of  Europe  and  its  support  of  Euro- 
pean unity.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  Adminis- 
trali  ns  pledge  not  to  wiUidraw  its  forces 
unilaterally  frcin  Europe. 

We  believe,  however,  that  free  pnliiical 
and  economic  development  of  all  European 
nations,  rather  than  of  Western  "urope  and 
neutral  states  alone,  should  continue  to  serve 
as  the  main  objective  of  Americ.in  forelrn 
policy.  In  this  regard,  we  refer  to  our  Novem- 
ber 4,  1972  resolution  stating  that  the  prin- 
ciples signed  in  1972  in  Moscow,  or  anv  fu- 
ture principles  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
CSCE  i.e.,  "non-interference  with  domestic 
affairs,  sovereign  equality,  independence,  ab- 
stention from  the  use  of  the  threat  of  force" 
have  not  been  observed  in  tiie  past  and. 
therefore,  they  can  only  be  applied  in  tiie  fu- 
ture in  a  manner  not  prejudicious  to  irre 
political  evolution  in  East  Central  Europe. 

We  believe  that  the  neutralization  of  East 
CenUHl  Europe,  cr  at  least  of  U,s  Danubian 
component,  would  constitute  an  Important 
long-term  project  of  American  and  Western 
diplomacy,  alihough  we  are  under  no  illu- 
sions about  the  prospects  of  its  immediate 
realizatitin. 

We  ask  that  no  tre?.ty  commitments  at  the 
CSCE  be  undertaken  which  woild  cement 
tb.e  pre  ent  political  and  economic  status  quo 
in  East  Central  Europe.  Any  formulation  of 
general  pnn'Mples  should  explicitlv  keep  open 
the  option  of  political  and  economic  evolu- 
tion and  change. 

2.  Mutual  Balinrcd  RrdiirlioH  of  Furces 
and  Soiu't   Troop-:  in  Hungary. 

We  welcome  the  readiness  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  enter  into  mutual  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  forces  talks.  We  believe  that  these 
negotiations  may  offer  a  chance  to  effect  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  occupation  forces  from 
Hungary  and  perhaps  also  from  other  East 
Central  European  nations  as  well.  We  trusted 
that  the  Adiniiu,tratirn  will  succeed  to  main- 
tain a  common  NATO  posture  on  the.se  com- 
plex is.sues  and  we  welcomed  its  position  on 
the  participation  of  Hungary  a.s  a  fuU-fieds'ed 
participant  in  these  talks  as  evidenced  in 
January  and  February  1973. 

We  have  been  gravely  disappointed  t<j 
learn  that  tl:e  AdmimUrallcn  in  the  last  lew 
weeks  has  abandoned  its  Insistence  upon 
Hungary's  role  as  a  full-fledged  participant 
at  the  Vienna  preparatory  talks  on  MBFR. 
While  published  reports  state  that  this  posi- 
tion was  taken  without  prejudice  to  the 
status  of  Hungary  at  the  coming  conference 
In  the  fall  of  197.1.  ue  urgr  the  Adnnni-^lra- 
l!on  to  rontinw  Us  jornu-r  stand  at  that  nine 


and  to  try  to  get  Soviet  agreement  to  the 
same  during  the  coming  Summit  talks  with 
Party   Secr-:tary   BrvJinev. 

As  MBFR  talks  concern  only  ground  forces, 
we  would  be  in  fnvor  of  Hungary's  full  par- 
ticipatic.i  in  the  fall  of  1973,  even  if  in  re- 
turn, trie  K.AIO  pi.wer-  would  liave  to  agree 
to  t'.ie  i!ic!u-,iun  of  Italian  ground  forces  in 
the  reduclioa  talks,  excluding,  however,  the 
Sixili  Meet  vvlioie  strategic  and  operational 
fii'ution-.  do  not  concern  the  European  cen- 
tral front. 

We  stress  tiiHt.  as  imtilicitly  admitted  by 
ti'e  Sfrviet  Unit  n  according  to  published  re- 
ports. Soviet  troops  in  Hungary  serve  to  con- 
trni  internal  developments,  as  Hungary  is  not 
adiaccnt  to  any  NATO  stale. 

Since  there  is  no  strategic  requirement  for 
Soviet  presence  in  Hungary,  we  hope  that 
the  Administration  will  fincl  the  appropriate 
me.Tiis  to  effect,  through  diplomacy  at  the 
MBFR  conferences,  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  Hungary.  We  warn  that  the  un- 
checked presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Huti- 
gary  after  a  partial  MBFR  agreement  would 
lncrca::e  Iciisior.s  in  Europe  by  providing  the 
Soviet  Union  w^ith  direct  acccs  for  inler-,en- 
tiou  in  Yugoslavia  in  case  of  internal  cri.ses. 
4.  Human  Rights  and  National  Minorities. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  Administration 
that,  basic  h\iman  and  i:ivic  rights  may  onlv 
be  exercised  bv  tlie  peoples  of  East  Central 
Europe  ciily  with  grave  difficulty  and  in  a 
limited  manner.  A  particular  problem  is  also 
pro.sent  in  the  pre-ence  of  national  minori- 
tios  in  the  region. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  .'-crving  an  ini- 
portant  purpo.se.  if  the  Administration  and 
other  Western  Goveriiments  were  to  strive 
for  I'lo  eslahlislimenl  of  protection  clauses 
for  Individuals  and  minorities — which  al- 
ready exist  in  Western  Europe  since   1950 

at    any    agreemetu    reached    at    the    coming 
CSCE.  A  particular  case  in  point  is  the  situa-. 
tion  of  the  close  to  two  millinn  Hungarian.-, 
In  Transylvania  (Rumania)   whose  situ.Uion 
remains  precarious. 

CoKri.rsioNs 

We  urge  the  Administration  to  continue  its 
work  for  the  recstabh^hment  of  the  rights 
of  sclf-delermin.ation.  peaceful  political  and 
economic  change  and  development  In  East 
Central  Europe  by  gradually  overcoming  the 
barriers  separating  the  two  parts  of  Europe. 

W'e  also  urge  the  Administration  to  en- 
courage actively  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  East 
Central  Europe  to  reweave  their  ties  witii 
Western  Europe  and  tlie  United  States  in 
order  to  develop  more  freely  despite  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  Union  which  remains 
a  decisive  constraint  on  their  policies. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  Soviet  troops  in  East  Central  Europe 
and  the  general  troop  levels  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  remain  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  and  NATO 
security. 

I  welcomed,  therefore,  the  preliminary 
talks  of  a  mutual  balanced  reduction  of 
forces— MBFR— in  Vienna  which 
opened  on  January  .31,  1973.  The  possi- 
bility of  extending  the  .spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  the  detente  to  security  issues 
raised  the  prospect  of  securing  the  three 
objectives  set  up  at  the  Reykjavik  Con- 
ference of  the  NATO  Council  in  May 
1963;  First,  to  reduce  ten.' ions  in  Europe- 
second,  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  war 
and  third,  to  halt  the  arms  race. 

We  are  also  hopeful  that  the  MBFR 
talks  will  result  in  the  equivalent  secu- 
rity for  us  and  our  NATO  allies  at  a  lesser 
level  of  lroot\s  and  cost,  and  that  a  suc- 
cesslul  application  of  MBFR  will  aLso 
give  more  freedom  to  the  countries  of 
East  Central  Europe  and  help  reforge  tlie 
ties  between  the  two  halves  of  Europe. 
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As  a  result,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  May  1973  compromise  achieved 
by  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  participants 
in  the  Vienna  Conference  on  the  status 
of  Hungary.  Hungary  is  now  given  only 
observer  status  at  the  preliminary  talks 
and  her  tenitory  is  both  strategically 
and  geographically  a  Central  European 
;egion.  There  are  four  Soviet  divisions 
and  additional  tactical  air  force  units 
stationed  there.  I  strongly  urge  the  Ad- 
ministration to  utilize  the  NATO  reser- 
vation, which  is  part  of  the  compromise, 
to  raise  the  que.slion  of  Hungary's  full 
participation  status  before  the  opening 
of  the  main  conference  and  to  have  her 
government  and  her  territory  restored  to 
the  coming  MBFR  agreement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  CSCE  conference  v.i;i_h 
formally  opens  on  the  Foreign  Minister 
level  on  July  3.  1973  in  Helsinki  after  G 
months  of  preliminary  discussions  may 
have  an  extremely  important  effect  upon 
security  and  pohtical-economic  matters 
between  East  and  West. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation 
has  submit led  a  memorandum  to  our 
administration  empliasizing  the  need  for 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  persons  and 
goods  between  the  NATO  countiies  and 
the  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This 
memorandiun  also  calls  for  full  reciproc- 
ity of  new.spaper,  arlisiic  and  academic 
exchanges.  The  above  conaiiijns  do  not 
exist  generally  at  this  time.  Similar  sug- 
ge.stions  were  macie  on  behalf  ol  NATO 
by  the  Danish  Government  on  January 
15,  1973  in  HeLsinki.  and  have  also  been 
made  privately  by  the  President  of  the 
French  £"enatc,  Giisiave  Monncrville. 
and  foriner  Finance  Minister  Anloine 
Pinay. 

I  reiterate  my  support  for  these  pro- 
posals a;^d  urge  the  administration  not 
to  ab.aidon  its  quest  to  expand  cultural 
free^oM  and  exchan:res  of  persons  and 
ideas  at  the  Conference. 

A  dangiious  situation  has  arisen  dur- 
ing May  at  the  MBFR  talks  in  Vienna 
concerning  the  security  of  Central  Eu- 
rope. At  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Hungary  has  been  excluded  from  the 
preliminary  stages  ol  the  Conference  and 
restricted  to  observer  status.  Consider- 
ing Hungary's  geographic  and  strategic 
I)osition.  .su(  h  exclusion,  if  final,  would 
grant  the  Soviet  Union  an  unchecked 
s'.agmg  and  assembly  area  in  Central 
Europe  thus  threatening  the  permanency 
of  any  agreement  reached  in  MBFR.  The 
compromise  did  however  include  a  reser- 
vation by  whirh  the  NATO  powers  can 
reopen  the  question  of  the  status  of 
Hungary  at  the  fall  Conference,  before 
it.-;  opening. 

I  strongly  urge  the  administration  to 
Use  its  diplomatic  leverage  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  get  Hungaiy  reinstated  as 
a  full  participant  at  the  fall  conference 
on  MBFR. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
.toining  my  colleagues  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  compromise 
about  the  status  of  Hungary  made  in 
May  at  the  MBFR  talks  in  Vienna. 

NATO  members,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  administration,  agreed  to  this  com- 
l)romise  in  order  to  stait  the  prehminary 
talks  after  a  deadlock  of  more  tlian  14 


weeks.  The  compromise  excludes  the 
Himgarian  Government  from  full  partic- 
ipation and  the  territory  of  Hungary 
from  the  region  of  troop  reductions  in 
the  preliminary  phase  of  the  talks.  The 
compromise  however,  has  a  reservation 
clause  enabling  the  NATO  members  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  status  of  Hun- 
gary prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fall  con- 
ference, tentatively  set  for  October  30. 
Hungary  is  a  geographic  part  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  Soviet  troops  in  Hun- 
gary are  part  of  the  European  central 
front.  Under  present  circum.stances,  the 
We;>t  would  accept  a  Soviet  troop  sanc- 
tuary in  Himgary  for  staging,  as.sembly, 
and  depot  area  even  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
tial MBFR  agreement.  Therefore.  I  urge 
the  administration  to  utilize  the  reserva- 
li  .n  clau.se  to  request  Hungary's  restora- 
tion to  full  participation  at  the  malor 
conference.  The  problem  of  the  four 
Soviet  divisions  in  Hungary,  ju.st  as  that 
of  the  Soviet  divisions  in  Poland,  should 
be  dealt  with  at  the  conference. 

:.r.  li.LSiOSKI.  i\Ir.  Sneaker,  on 
July  3,  Foreign  Ministers  will  attend  the 
oi.oning  of  the  Conference  on  Sc:uiity 
and  Co:,peration  in  Europe— CSCE— in 
He'sinki.  Finl.ind,  after  several  months 
tif  painstnking  iM-epnrations  on  the  part 
of  th?  Amba.ssadors  of  thD  various  Euro- 
pean countries  on  both  sides  of  the  lion 
Curiain. 

The  aims  of  the  Conference  are  to  do 
away  v.ith  th.e  b.irriers  between  tlie  two 
SLparaied  lialves  of  Euroi:e.  and  to  lay 
dov.ii  lulcs  and  itrocedures  f -,-  better  co- 
optration  i:i  ail  of  Europe  and  the  North 
Amciican  conlinenl. 

The  Danish  Gov.vr.:ncnt.  supported 
by  the  administraticn.  made  important 
l^roposals  in  J.muary  which  have  since 
been  discussed  in  Subcommittee  3  ol  the 
l^ielimiiiary  conference  without  final 
decisions. 

It  is  believed  that  the  whole  conference 
will  be  a  failure  unless  it  really  brings 
about  a  freer  exchanre  of  pcrso:is.  ideas, 
and  goods  in  Europe,  dismantling  wh.tt 
1..  slill  known  as  the  Ircn  Curtain. 

It  is.  therefore,  a  wclc-oine  sinrn  that  the 
American  Huncaiian  Federation,  a  67- 
year-old  national  umbrella  orranization 
of  American  Hun:-.(ii.in  churches,  fra- 
ternal associations,  and  organisations, 
has  submitted  to  thp  State  Department  a 
well-defined  and  constructive  memo- 
randum of  the  praciicrl  stciis  it  proposes 
to  implement  the  Danish  proposal  at  the 
Hel-inki  Confeienc?.  Their  memorandum 
generally  follows  the  lines  .-ct  by  several 
Eu!-opean  memor.Tndums.  including  a 
French  memorandum  sir'iied  by  the 
French  Picsident  of  the  Senate.  Gustnve 
Monnorville.  and  by  forme;'  Finance 
Mini'/icr.  Aiiiotnc  Piiiay. 

I  welcome  tlieir  devotion  to  individual 
fro.dom  and  to  a  better  communication 
between  the  peoples  of  Europe.  parti"u- 
l.irly  by  full  reciprocity  of  new.spajicrs. 
^tudent  and  professional-academi.-  e\- 
(hanr.es  and  artistic  events,  and  for  a 
free  movement  of  people  without  vi-a  re- 
quirements. 

At   the  conclusion  of  my   re"n;iiks.  I 
.-hal!  pi  ice  in  the  REr(>Ki)  the  memoran- 
dum of  the  American  Hun'Tarian  Federa- 
tion on  the  CSCE  conference. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  a 


pot.ntielly  dangerous  compromise  was 
concluded  at  the  Vienna  mutual  bal- 
anced force  reduction— MBFR— talks  in 
May  1973,  in  order  to  get  the  prelimi- 
narv  negotiations  started.  H mgary  defi- 
nitely a  part  of  central  Europe,  and  her 
territory,  has  been  excluded  frc-m  th-^ 
area  of  projected  troop  cuts  in  the  prc- 
liminars'  phase.  However,  the  compro- 
mise accepted  by  NATO  members  has  the 
operative  reservation  tl-Uit  Hungary  s 
status  may  be  reopened  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  major  talks,  which 
are  now  set  for  the  fall,  probably  for 
October  30. 

I  jin  mv  colleague  in  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  avail  itself  of  the  reser- 
vation and  to  use  its  diplomatic  influence 
to  re.=tore  Hungary's  territory  to  the  r  - 
Ji'ion  of  projected  troop  cuts  so  that  the 
qu\stion  of  reduction  and  ultimate  with- 
drawal of  the  four  Soviet  divisions  in 
Hun:5ary  may  be  diseusscd  and  resclv.d. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

McilORANJUM 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the   American 
H  -n   -irian  Federation  lu  implementation  of 

I's    Xo-embcr    ir;72    co--c::tio-i    rc.:- 


With  reference  to  the  proposals  submitted 
tT  'h^  Helsinki  Conference  on  Security  ar.d 
Cir.nera-ion  in  Eiirope  by  the  Gorern'ment 
of  Denmark,  and 

\\ith  rerorcnce  to  t!;e  Memorandum  of 
prominent  French  leaders,  including  former 
.MlTii-icr  of  Finance  A'ltome  Pinay  and 
Pre:.;denl  of  iho  Senate  Gustave  Monuer.ille 
ca!li-i!T  for  E-ropean  friendship  without, 
ironMer  resTvatioti.s  (.nmitle  Eiiropeenne  Ea".s 
Icontieres) . 

Re  ol.cs  to  nsk  the  United  States  and  o-her 
parttciptaing  Go-  ernments  to  sunnort  at  the 
C^nf'.r  lie  on  Scc-.iritv  a:  d  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (CSCE)  the  follow::,.-  pnnLip;r-s  in 
rcTPrd  to  freer  mo  -men:  of  people  and  ideas 
(A)  Freer  movement  and  cov.ta"ts  an.o-iT 
citiccn-nor  all  states  represented  at  the  CSCE 
ii.irtirular'y 

lit  ^Tnt-,!al  abolition  of  visa  requirements: 
111)   Free  iroiuier  crossing  ami  :ig  st.ites  of 
the  CSCE  lor  their  citizens  possassing  valid 
idon'ity  cards; 

(iin  Frcedm  to  associate  wfh  other  clti- 
r-ens  of  CSCE  countries,  including  recetvine 
thrm  i ■■'  their  private  home.s; 

liv)  Ficeciom  to  settle  in  the  country  rf 
their  choice  provided  this  right  is  not  abused 
to  e^-a-'c  punishment  ftr  co"mjuo:i  crim°--: 

(V)  Expansion  of  youth  and  stud-nt 
c""haT're=: 

(vi>  ExpatiKinn  of  prof".<!sloml  p"d  v^ca- 
tio".al  mceti'i!?s  among  the  CSCE  coun'r  es 
and  freedom  for  all  t'rofcssionais  and  worlers 
1 1  attend  the  same  in  other  CJiCE  co;;ntriea: 
(vii)  Expansion  of  academic  er'.-hanoe 
withoi-t  political  selection  of  ex  haUt'es  atid 
disrrinil'intlcn  ajralnst  former  cifizens  of  the 
host  count rv. 

(Bi  Freer  movement  of  ideas  :tnd  reci'.rorv 
I'y  i'l  culturnl  ex-hange  .imong  all  CSCE 
couMines.  tiarticulprly 

(i)  Free  diblri'jution  cf  each  others  nrws- 
pa'-crs.  mega,  ines  journal*  aJid  Oiher  period- 
1  als  wlfhoiit  pelitl.al  ce:i.>orsh:n: 

(iti  Pi-n  rrcinroclty  in  cultural  a-id  a.-a- 
demi,  exchaiv.'es: 

nil)  Ftill  di  Iributl.^n  and  fsctliia-ion  of 
the  IraufUition  and  publication  of  academic. 
li'orarv  ind  pro.'cs;,ional  works  by  authors  i\ 
I'ther  t;SCE  couiuries  wiLhoi;t  political  ceti- 
^.1r.hip  and  wlth'-i':  du-criininiUiji  ajjaiiuL 
fi.rr<T-r  ciMcns  of  the  host  countrv. 

(•i'\  In  re'card  to  the  prelur.t'inrv  d1scu?si->n 
in  Mutn.il  and  Bnt  "-ced  FeUuct^-i  of 
F,>rces  in  Vienna,  the  Ameri.-an  Hu  ir.irian 
FcderatiMi  is  chagriued  to  hear  that  the 
Bud?t>rst  Government  .c'tempt.-.  to  renio.o  ' 
the  qne.siian  i.f  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary 
trom  the  main  agenda  by  clRimtn;?  only  itm- 
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Ited  Instead  of  full  participant  status  at  the 
Vienna  talks. 

We  would  ask  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment not  to  agree  to  such  a  procedure,  as  the 
Soviet  troops  in  Hungary  and  the  Hungarian 
armed  forces  form  part  of  the  Central  Euro- 
pean forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  organization, 
and  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  bring 
about,  within  the  context  of  the  talks,  the 
total  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Hungary. 

(4 1  The  American  Hungarian  Federation 
refers  finally  to  ils  November  1072  conven- 
tion Memorandum  and  again  expresses  Its 
opinion  that  in  order  to  bring  about  a  Just 
settlement  and  a  permanent  and  lasting 
peace  In  Europe,  the  free  political  develop- 
ment of  the  countries  of  East  Central  Europe 
must  be  guaranteed  by  practical  steps,  and 
considers  the  de  facto  or  de  Jure  neutraliza- 
tion and  non-alignment  of  these  countries 
a-s  the  best  procedure  to  ensure  thei"-  fiee 
political   development. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  urg- 
ing the  administration  to  take  all  nec- 
es.sary  step.s  to  assure  that  Himgary  may 
participate  fully  in  the  upcoming  mutual 
balanced  force  reduction  negotiations 
in  Vienna.  I  deplore  the  American  and 
NATO  acquiescence  to  Rusbian  deniand.s 
that  Hungary  be  relegated  to  an  ob.serv- 
ers  role  in  the  preliminary  negotiation.^, 
and  I  urge  the  administration  to  insi.st 
on  full-participant  status  for  Hungary 
when  the  main  conference  begins  this 
October 

There  is  no  question  that  the  political 
situation  in  Europe  is  in  a  cruciiil  stage. 
The  concessions  made  by  the  We.>t  Ger- 
man Government  to  the  U.S.S  R.  and  her 
satellites  constitutes  one  of  the  major 
danger  signs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  doubly  importint 
that  the  military  situation  of  NATO  not 
be  allowed  to  deteriorate.  The  MBFR 
talks  are  primarily  of  a  military  nature. 
aJid  in  the  words  of  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lcm- 
nitzer.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  former  Su- 
preme Commander  of  NATO  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

It  Is  very  difflciilt  to  under.-iand  from  a 
i^fliUitarv  puint  of  view  the  e.xchision  of  Huii- 
gaj:*-   ilrom  the  MBFR  talks). 

Hungary  is  located  in  Cent  ml  Euroi;e. 
four  Soviet  divisions  are  maintained  on 
her  .soil,  and  the  East  had  oritiinally  ac- 
cepted tlie  inclusion  of  Hungary  until 
the  start  of  the  Vienna  talk.*;.  E.xclusion 
of  Hungarian  territory  woiiM  grant  the 
U.S.S.R.  a  "reservation,"  nn  unchecked 
assembly  and  staging  area  even  after  the 
conclusion  of  an  MBFR  agreement. 

Politically,  the  con-cqucn.c.s  of  exclud- 
ing Hungary  from  the  talks  are  even 
more  deleterious.  The  Hunuarian  nation 
which  in  19,56  showed,  at  the  iJiice  of 
almost  40  000  dead  and  about  the  same 
number  deported,  its  devotion  to  democ- 
racy and  freedom  and  its  hatred  of  So- 
viet occupation,  would  be  seiUented  in- 
definitely to  live  under  that  occupation, 
v.hile  the  other  occupied  countries  would 
at  least  enioy  a  reduction  of  Soviet  forces 
on  their  .soils.  The  occui.ied  countries 
cDuld  at  least  benefit  from  any  arms  can- 
tiol  agreements  that  come  out  of  the 
t 'Iks  with  controls  over  the  Ru.ssian 
troops  stationed  in  their  territories  and 
could  hope  tor  ultimate  So\iet  with- 
drawal. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  ca^-e  of 


Hun-ary,  the  ongoing  strucgle  of  the 
HunLiarian  people  to  achieve  more  self- 
determination  despite  the  presence  of 
crushing  Soviet  strength  would  be  seri- 
ously harmed  by  the  failure  to  allow 
full  Hungarian  participation  in  the 
Vienna  talks.  We  in  the  United  States 
who  tiuly  support  their  struggle  should 
njt  countenance  such  a  development.  I 
realize  that  th?  current  puppet  govern- 
ment of  Hungary  is  controlled  by  the 
Russians  and  that  it  does  not  trul.v  rep- 
resent the  Hungarian  people;  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  of  ove;riding  importance  that 
the  Hungarian  Government  be  a':-corded 
the  status  of  full  |;arti:'ipant  in  the 
MBFR  talks  so  that  the  United  Stiites 
and  the  representatives  of  the  other  free 
countries  may  raise  a  full  di'-cu.ssion  of 
the  Soviet  armed  forces  in  Hungary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stronglv  urge  the  ad- 
ministration not  to  let  the  Hun-jarian 
l^eople  down  and  to  use  its  diplomatic 
leverage  to  restore  Hungary  to  the  .status 
of  full  participant  to  the  MBFR  con- 
ference this  fall. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi?ore.  Is  the-'e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  ? 

Tiicre  was  no  objection. 


QUOTA  ON  FRESH  ORANGES 

Th3  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Teacuei  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  occasion  is  taken  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  recent  visit  I  received 
from  two  Japanese  oflicials.  They  were 
Mr.  Eiohi  Nakao,  parliamentary  vice  min- 
ister of  agriculture,  and  Mr.  Akira  Ari- 
matsu,  vice-director  general  of  agricul- 
t'lre.  The  visit  and  sub.sequent  conversa- 
tion can  best  be  described  as  amaziii!;. 

As  you  know  well.  Japan  currently 
maintains  import  quotas  against  fresh 
oranges  from  the  United  States.  In  other 
words.  Jai)an  will  not  permit  fresh 
oranges  grown  in  the  United  St  ttes  to  be 
marketed  in  Japan  with  an  exception  of 
an  incon.sequential  amount  which  equals 
a.nproximately  12. .500  tons.  The  United 
States  produces  the  best  oranges  in  the 
world.  Citrus  from  the  United  States  is 
marketed  in  both  Ea.^tern  and  Western 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Canadii,  and 
many  .Asian  countries. 

Orr'nges  from  California  and  Arizona 
even  find  their  way  into  China. 

We  all  know  that  Japan  sells  it^  prod- 
uct,s  here  m  the  United  States  without 
rfgtird  for  cur  domestic  industries.  When 
J.ilian  is  exporting  its  products,  it  be- 
lieves in  free  and  o|)en  trade.  This  is  true 
even  with  rc!:;ard  to  oranges.  The  United 
States  is  Japan's  largest  market  for 
canned  Ja|)anese  Mikan  oranges. 

Nearly  ,5  million  cases  of  these  oran;4es 
are  sold  in  the  United  States  which  rep- 
resents   approximately    40    percent    of 


Japan's  production  of  this  product.  Ad- 
ditionally, Japan  markets  fresh  Mikan 
oranges  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Japan 
favors  this  business  and  works  diligently 
to  increase  it. 

However,  when  the  United  States  talks 
to  Japan  about  selling  U.S.  oranges  in 
Japan,  then  the  Japanese  throw  up  their 
hands  and  indicate  that  that  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  The  Japanese 
have  invented  with  their  normal  inge- 
nuity more  reasons  to  prevent  U.S. 
oranges  from  entering  Japan  than  there 
are  Datsuns  and  Toyotas  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  incredible  and  amazing  to 
listen  to  Japanese  negotiators  declare  in 
the  same  breath  that  U.S.  oranges  must 
be  kept  out  of  Japan,  but  that  Japanese 
orange^  mu.'it  enter  the  Uni  ed  States. 

This  reminded  me  of  the  Japanese 
policy  prior  to  World  War  II.  As  vou  will 
recall,  in  the  igSO's  Japan  established  the 
Southeast  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere.  In 
reality,  this  meant  that  the  Japanese  got 
the  pro.sperity  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  A.sia  got  very  little. 
Prom  this  policy  and  others,  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  resulted. 

It  ap;?ears  to  me  now  that  the  Jai;a- 
nese  Government  may  be  taking  a  page 
out  of  it5  history  book  and  is  cstablishirig 
a  trade  policy  I  will  call  the  Northern 
Pacific  Co-Prosperity  Sphere.  Through 
this  policy,  Japan  is  reaping  all  of  the 
pro.sperity  and  the  United  States,  in  this 
instance,  is  getting  very  little. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  same  two  Japanese  officials  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  also  came 
to  my  office.  It  .seems  to  me  that  describ- 
ing the  position  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment a-s  "amazing"  is  being  much  too 
diplomatic.  The  Japanese  are  currently 
enjoying  a  huge  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one seriously  con.siders  ths  Japanese 
propaganda  being  currently  exported  to 
the  effect  that  Japan's  trade  baLmcc 
with  the  United  States  is  changing  and 
that  Japan  may  even  suffer  a  deficit.  That 
is  merely  another  indication  of  J^jjan's 
mirealistic  altitude  toward  the  United 
States. 

Just  think  for  a  moment  about  the 
poor  Japanese  consumer.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Japan's  position  on  the  oranj'e 
quota  actually  punishes  Japanese  con- 
.sumers  and  inflicts  a  heavy  penalty  upon 
them  indicating  that  the  Governm^^nt  of 
Japan  not  only  disregards  the  U.S.  inter- 
ests, but  also  disregards  its  own  domestic 
interests.  For  example,  an  orange  from 
California  which  is  .sold  to  Japanese  im- 
porters at  a  price  of  about  6  cents  aiiiece 
is  then  pa.ssed  through  the  distribution 
chain  and  .sold  to  the  consumer  at  the 
retail  outlet  for  approximately  60  to  70 
cents  per  orange.  This  is  a  tremendous 
markup  and  penalizes  the  consumer. 
By  removing  the  quota  and  increasing 
the  volume  of  oranges  that  can  be  sold 
in  Japan,  the  effect  would  be  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  the  price  of  oranges 
in  the  reUiil  markets. 
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Proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  same 
orange,  just  described,  in  the  Japanese 
market  sold  in  Okinawa  before  the  island 
reverted  to  Japan  for  approximately  10 
to  15  cents.  Now  that  Okinawa  belongs 
to  the  Japanese  and  the  Japanese  have 
placed  a  quota  on  imports,  prices  of 
oranges  in  Okinawa  have  risen  rapidly, 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Many 
additional  points  were  discussed,  but  the 
one  that  struck  me  as  emphasizing  the 
weakness  of  the  Japanese  position  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  explained  that 
Jajjancse  orange  producers  are  not  com- 
petitive. Great  care  was  taken  in  explain- 
ing that  many  Japanese  orange  farmers 
live  on  farms  of  1  or  2  acres.  Such  a  small 
production  could  not  possibly  be  competi- 
tive and  probably  is  not  very  productive. 
What  this  boils  down  to  is  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  are  saying  they  are  afraid 
to  compete  with  American  oranges.  In 
other  words,  the  Japanese  only  want  to 
h.ive  liberal  trade  where  the  Japanese 
have  the  defnrite  advantage.  Where  the 
advantage  favors  a  country  other  than 
Japan,  the  Government  of  Japan  takes 
the  position  that  there  should  be  no  trade 
or  imports. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  the 
United  States  took  the  same  position 
with  relation  to  imports  from  Japan. 
Perhaps  the  Japanese  could  make  a  cal- 
culation to  determine  w  hat  would  happen 
to  their  sales  to  the  United  States  if  all 
products  where  Japan  has  the  competi- 
tive edge  are  placed  under  quota.  If  this 
would  result  in  an  impleasant  situation 
for  the  Japanese,  then  Japan  may  wish 
to  consider  removing  its  quota  now.  I  am 
advised  that  Japan  would  be  an  excellent 
orange  market.  This  is  especially  true 
during  the  summertime  when  Japan  has 
no  real  orange  production  of  its  own.  The 
bulk  of  the  Japanese  orange  crop  is  sold 
by  March  or  April,  j'rom  that  point  until 
the  following  fall,  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant quantities  of  domestic  oranges  in 
Japan.  If  the  U.S.  oranges  were  permitted  . 
to  enter  Japan  during  this  period.  Jap- 
anese orange  producers  may  benefit 
through  keeping  oranges  on  the  Japan- 
ese market  12  months  out  of  the  year. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Th?  gentleman  makes  an 
excellent  point.  It  is  foolish  for  noncom- 
petitive orange  producers  to  prevent  the 
general  population  of  Japan  from  eating 
wiiolesor.e  fresh  oranges. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Will  the 
.gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Elaborat- 
ing on  the  last  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  it  has  been  the  ex- 
iierience  of  U.S.  orange  marketers  that  if 
oranges  are  on  the  domestic  market  12 
months  out  of  the  year,  consiunption  is 
higher  than  if  oranges  are  only  available 
seasonally.  Therefore,  the  gentleman  is 
correct    in   stating   that   allowing    U.S. 


oranges  to  enter  Japan  diu-ing  the  sum- 
mertime would,  in  all  probability,  bene- 
fit Japanese  orange  producers. 

Mr.  SISK.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
California  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SIEK.  There  is  another  point  to 
be  can,5ideied  in  connection  with  the 
di-cu;sion  of  the  Jap.me.se  orange  quota. 
The  quota  maintained  by  Japan  is  illegal 
luider  the  rules  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment en  Tariffs  and  Trade.  While  Japan 
initiated  its  quotas  legally,  because  of 
Japan's  balance  of  payments  situation, 
that  .Mtuation  is  no  longer  the  ca.'-e. 
Under  the  rules  of  GATT.  Japan  is  not 
pennitted  to  maintain  its  quotas.  If  the 
GATT  ii  to  be  a  meaningful  organization 
and  international  agreement.  Japan 
mun  live  up  to  its  obligation  and  remove 
its  illegal  quotas. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  is  under  dis- 
cussion right  now  in  a  congressional 
committee  the  future  trade  legislation  of 
the  United  States,  the  "Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973."  This  's  an  extremely  liberal 
proposal  particularly  in  contrast  to  some 
other  bills  which  have  been  introduced  to 
contrcl  international  trade.  But  we  may 
find,  when  this  hberal  legislaticfti  comes 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote,  that  the  benefits 
derived  by  Japan  from  its  protectionist 
position  may  warrant  more  consideration 
on  our  part  to  see  what  benefits  the 
United  States  might  derive  from  a  sim- 
ilarly protectionist  attitude. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Continuing  the  point 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
I  would  like  ^~>  point  out  that  there  is  a 
very  seiiaus  balance-of-pavments  prob- 
lem existing  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  The  trade  surplus  running  in 
favor  of  Japan  is  quite  serious.  Japan 
has  indicated  that  it  wants  to  help  the 
United  States  end  its  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  If  this  is  true.  Japan  can 
prove  this  fact  by  taking  definitive  action 
such  as  the  removal  of  the  quota  en  U.S. 
oranges.  Japan  has  recently  contended 
that  Unfted  States-Japan  trade  may  be- 
come balanced.  However,  this  is  based  on 
ar.  unrealistic  view  using  figures  taken 
as  the  result  of  a  one-time  uranium  and 
airplane  purchase.  Even  Japan  admits 
that  it  is  apt  to  have  a  S2.8  billion  sur- 
plus this  year.  U.S.  figures  indi- 
cate the  suri:lus  is  more  likely  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  approximately  $3.3 
billion.  In  any  event,  both  sets  of  figures 
prove  there  is  a  babnc:-of-payments 
problem  from  th:  U.S.  point  of  view  and 
that  Japan  if  it  really  wants  tc  help,  can 
do  so  by  removing  the  quota  on  fresh 
oranges. 


RULES  OF  EVIDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Huncatei  is 
jecognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  of  this  year,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  sent  to  the  Congress 
proposed  rules  of  evidence  for  use  in  the 


Federal  courts.  The.se  rules  were  sched- 
uled to  become  operative  automatically 
on  July  1.  1973. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  pro- 
posed rule.^  and  the  need  for  them  to  be 
studied  in  depth,  the  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  93-12  to  provide  that  the 
rules  "shall  have  no  force  or  effect  except 
to  the  extent,  and  with  such  amend- 
ments, as  they  may  be  expressly  ap- 
proved by  act  of  Congress." 

Tiie  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice— previously  known  as  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws — of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  held  6  days  of  hearings,  re- 
ceiving the  views  of  about  50  witnesses, 
and  developing  a  printed  record  of  almost 
600  pages. 

In  17  markup  sessions,  the  subcommit- 
tee closely  considered  the  77  proposed 
rules  and  their  many  subdiVLsions,  along 
with  th?  advisory  committee's  notes  and 
information  independently  acquired  by 
the  subcommittee. 

On  May  22,  we  announced  a  subcom- 
mittee target  date  of  July  1,  1973.  for  the 
subcommittee  draft  to  be  available  for 
comment.  It  is  now  ready.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ask  that  it  be 
Planted  immediately  following  this  state- 
ment A  committee  print  will  also  be  cir- 
culated. Comment  thereon  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  subcommittee  by 
July  31,  1973.  "The  committee  print  wiil 
be  sent  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  State  Bar  Association  in 
eah  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia B?r  Association,  and  individuals 
and  organizations  of  who.se  interest  the 
subcommittee  is  aware.  Information 
copies  will  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Courf. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  criticisms 
h"ard  by  the  subcommittee  in  the  course 
of  it.^  hearings,  with  or  without  justifica- 
tion, was  that  the  Judicial  Conference 
drafts  had  not  been  adequately  circu- 
lated for  comment.  The  subcommittee's 
tentative  dralt  of  the  proposed  rules  is 
being  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Rfcord  in  an  effort  to  reach  as  wide  a 
se.'Mncnt  of  the  Nation  as  possible,  and 
every  citizen's  Congressman  in  particu- 
lar, and  to  afford  all  who  are  interested 
an  opjjortunity  to  comment.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  subcommittee  receive 
thc-e  comments  not  later  than  Julv  31 
1973. 

Members  of  Congress  are  urged  to  call 
the-e  imi:ortant  rules  to  the  attention  of 
their  constituents.  Additional  copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice.  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. House  of  Rcpresentati\cs.  Wa: h- 
ington.  DC.  20515  i  202-225-3926 1 . 

I  want  publicly  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  subcommiltcc— Representatives 
Kastenmeier.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mann,  Holtzman.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Dennis.  Mayne.  and  Hoc.«.n — for  their 
m-ny  hours  of  diligent  work  on  this  im- 
portant project.  Ser\ing  as  chairman  of 
this  dedicated  group  in  its  careful  con- 
sideration of  legislation  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  of  our  citizens  has  been  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  I  have 
had  in  Congress. 

In  closing,  may  I  emphasize  again,  it  is 
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eL.seiUial  ihat  all  tho-e  ollfiui.'i  com- 
ments hav'e  fcutii  comnunts  in  the  .sub- 
ron.niittecs  IkukU  on  or  bcfoi  j  Ji;lv  31, 

I  COMMITTEE   PRIX  I  I 

JuiiC  27.  1973 

H  R.  54d.J 

93ci  Coup..  Isl  £P5S..  ?.s  amended  by  tho  Sub- 

cojnnii  tee    on    Criminal    Justice.    Hcuse 

Cumnuuee  on  t^c  Judiciary 

N.jtr:  Clinnrpsproporcfl  by  the  Subconi- 
miiios  to  11)6  RuUs  of  Evidence  as  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  from  tlie  Supreme  Court 
arc  fho-.vri  a.i  follows:  The  rules  as  trau.-,- 
nilt'e:!  arc  prii-tr-d  In  ron'..iii:  brackets  incH- 
c.ite  ma'pri-.l  deleted  by  nic  Subcommitic?: 
nnii  Italics  Inaicaie  mfnenrtl  acl-.ied  by  the 
Subcommittee 
A  BILL  To  estnbli^h   ftuies  of  evidenr(»  for 

i,-.-.:ii,i   Loiirts  p.r.d  prcjOLciiiifo]  the  Frd- 

er.l    Rules    of    Eiidcmv.    and    for    oii-.i-r 

purpo;*s 

Cc  u  enacted  by  the  S~nate  and  Howe 
c/  Jifprcsc'iratifes  of  the  Uniud  Stares  of 
ArieriLi  m  Cofjjrt-is  antinblcd.  that  the  foi- 
lowii.g  rule:-,  which  m.ty  be  cited  ua  the 
'  Fc-  eral  Riilc.s  oi  Evidence",  slvll  bcIJ  c'.- 
fective  sis  months  after  the  date  of  tlse 
enr.ctmeiu.  oi  this  Act.  [ihc  rulc^  of  evi- 
de;:CP.  to  the  exu-nt  .set  for'h  in  .such  rule=. 
in  the  Unitec!  States  cour's  oi  appeals,  tlte 
L':-.uccl  St.i'cs  d],^ri."t  court.c,  the  District 
Court  lor  tilt  D».>lrict  of  the  Cuual  Zone,  and 
the  Dit.tric.  Co..ria  ol  Giiam  and  the  Virgin 
I.'l.tnd?.  and  bc-.'ore  Unittc'.  State;,  niagi.- 
tr.iio!;  1 

T.ABLE  OF  CONTEr.TS 
.^ItTICI.E  1.  GENrnAL  PnovisicNs 
Rule  101   Scope 

Rule  102  P\irpo":c  and  ccr-tniction. 
Rule  103  Rulings  on  (.vicienre: 

(!>)  Effect  of  erroneous  ruling: 

(1 )  Objec-ion. 

{2  )  Oiler  o:  proof. 

(  b)  Record  of  olit-r  ur.cl  ruling. 

(CI  Ilearini;  ol  jury. 

Id  )  PI  un  error. 
Rule  lu4.  Priiiniiiairy  Cjucsiioi:-,: 

(a  I  Que.-,riop>^  of  admis-^ibility  yencrally. 

(b»  Rele. an "v  Conditioned  on  fftct. 

(CI  Heariiif  of  jury. 

(d)  Testioiony  by  ac'usefl 

(e)  Weight  and  credibUry. 

tKule    lOa.   bviinnuntr    up   anci    c<  innKiii    oV 

jU(|-Oj 

Rule  10[C3J.  Limited  admi  ^ibiUty. 
Rule   1CC71C-  R'niaindiT  of  or  relati-d   wrlt- 
ing<;  or  recorded  statements. 
Artic  f  II,  Jmiri.M.  JCf.ncE 

Rule    201.    Jtidicial    uc':-    [.f    adjudicative 
f.r  •■■] 
t'a)    Src'pe  of  ru'.r  ] 
C'b)    10)    Kind-^  of  fa;. 
I(c)lib)    When  discretionary. 
tidijiii    When  niP-n(lat<,ry. 
Cie)]i£i)    Opportunity  to  be  heitrd. 
[(I)    (e)    Tune  of  takiuf-  notice. 
C(g)    Iiutructmt;  jury  ] 

AEtiCLt  III.  Pi;EjUMrTlci.\.-5   lu   Cud   Aciiuns 
Rule  31JI.  Prebumptiouf:    hi    general    in   civil 

Rule  302.  Appl.oibUity  of  State  lav.   in  civil 

[c.,.'-e  -l  rr-tiont, 
rRulf  ^M.  Pre«;'imp';oiis   i>i    r-r'm''".nl   r^'^<    ; 

[I  ft  I    Scope. 

C(b)    Subnii.'..<:!on  t-'j  jiirv. 

C'C)    Instructing  the  J  iry.J 

ARTICIE      IV.      ReI.I.VANCV      and     lis     Ll.MITS 

Rulo  40!     Defmitlcin  of  "relevant  evidence". 
Rule  402.  Relevant    evideice    generally    ad- 

i'n.-siDle:  lrre:e\aiit  evideme  m- 

adi-iiiaj-.ible. 
Rule  403    E.\ciu.->ion  o;   n.k''.ant  c\iiif-nce  on 

Broundj  of  prejudice.  confu..ion, 

or  wt^te  of  time 
Rule  404    Char.ittcr  f. iden^e  vot  adm'  sihle 

to    prove    conduct;    excepfions; 

otlier  rrinic  , : 


(a;   Character  c  ideuce  ftenerallv : 

(1)   Cliaracter  cf  acciued. 

(?)    Character  of  victim. 

(3)   Chfracter  of '.vitness. 

( bi   Other  crimen,  wrongs,  or  acts. 
Rule  405.  Methods   of  proving   character: 

(a)  Repvitaiion  or  opiniou. 

I  Li)   Sneciiic  iui,tan;es  of  conduct. 
Rule  40C.  Habit:  r.  utiuc  practice: 

(at   Adnii^iibility. 

('3)   ^!ct!iod  of  prcof. 
Pule  407.  Subsequent  rcr.cdi.n!  rraea^ures. 
ru:e4(-S   Compromise    and    offers    to    com- 
promise. 
Rule  :o?.  Payment   of   medical   and   similar 

expenses. 
Hule-JlO.  Oflcr    to   plead    guilty;    nolo    con- 
tendere,     withdrawn     plea     of 
euilty. 
nuU  }  11.  Lt  ability  ln.siiraiice. 

Ar.TICLK    V.   PlUVUXGES 

Rule  501.  tPrivilcjes  leccgiiired  only  as  pro- 
vided.] Ccncrul  Rule. 
[Rule  "02.  Rcouircd     reports    privileged     by 

statute. 
rRu>  503.  Lawyer-client  privilege: 
[la)   Dcfiniiion.s. 
Cib)   General  rule  of  privilege. 
£(C)   Who  m:ty  claim  the  privilege. 
tid)    E:,.ceplioiis: 

tyi  1   Furtherance  nf  crime  or. fraud. 
C^2)   Claimants    through    saine    decea.-ed 

client, 
rcn   Brerrli   of  duty  by  lav^er  or  client. 
f'-i)   Document  attested  bv  lawyer. 
t'.Ti   Joint  clients. 
[Rule  504.  Psychotherapist-patient  privilege: 
tin  I   Defiaiticns. 
tibi   Gciieral  rule  of  privilege. 
E(C)    Who  may  claim  the  privilege, 
rid)    E-:cc:nions:  ^ 

III)   Proceedings  for  hospitalization. 
ri2)  Examination  by  order  of  Judge. 
t<3i   Condition  an  element  of  claim  or  de- 
fense. 
[Rule  505.  Huf'band-wife  privilege: 
tlai    General   rule   of  privilege. 
Eib)    Who  jnay  claiin  the  pri\ilege. 
[ic)    Exceptions. 
IR'ile.nOG.  Communications  to  clergymen: 
t'ai    Definitions. 
ttb)    General  nile  of  privilege. 
[ic)    Who  mav  cl,\im  the  privilege. 
[Rule  ."ii)7.  Politi  -al  vote. 
[Rule  508.  Trade  secrets. 

IFiijle  oOa.  Secrets  of  st.Tte  and  other  ofiicial 
information: 
[i::i   Definitions: 
[1 1  )   Secrets  of  slate. 
Ci2i    Oficia!  information, 
t'b)   General  rtile  of  privilege. 
fic)    Procedure. 
[Id)   Notice  to  government. 
[(ei    Eilect  of  sustaining  claim. 
[Rule  510.  Identity  of  iniormer: 
[lai  Rtilc  01  privilege. 
[(b)  Who  may  claim. 
[((I   E.xceptions: 
[(1)  Voluntary  disclosuie;  hiformcr  a  wit- 

ne?.".. 
f  (2)  Testimony  on  merits. 
[(3)   Leu-ality  of  obtaining;  evideiiie. 
[Rule  511.  Waiver  of  piiviletie  by  voluntary 

di-sclosure. 
[R  ne  512    PrivUeged  matter  disclosed  under 
compulsion  or  without  oppor- 
tunity to  claim  privilege. 
[Rule  513.  Comment  upon  or  inference  from 
claim  of  privilege;  instruction: 
C(ai  Comment  or  inference  not  pennltted. 
[lb  I  Claiming  privilege  without  Itnowledge 

of  Jury 
[(C)   Jury  instruction] 

Arti:i.e   VI.    Witnesses 
Rule  6ul    Gt  I.' ral  rule  of  competency. 
Rule  C02  Lack  of  personal  knowledge. 
Rule  00:3.  Oath  of  alfirmation. 
Rule  004.  Intjrproters. 

Rule  fiOS  Competency  of  Jndee  as  witness. 
Rule  6i)6.  Competency  of  juror  as  witness: 
(a I  At  tlie  trial. 


(bi   Liquiry  inio  validity  of  verd.ct  or  1    - 
ciivlnieiu. 
Rule  G07.  Who  may  hupeaili. 
Rule  603.  Evide:tcc  of  character  and  condu' '. 
of  witness, 
ifi    Opinion   and   repr.t^tlon  evidence   nf 

char.ict.rr. 
lb)   Specific  ln:5taiices  of  conduct.  | 
Kuie  oOJ.  iin2)cac:imenl  by  evidence  qi  co;:- 
\i-L.o;i  of  ciin.c: 

(a)  Gi'uoral  rulo. 

(b)  Time  limit. 

(c)  E.Toft.  of  pai-don.  atituilmcnt.  or  ceni/- 

.c.it?  cf  r?habilitatinn. 
Id  I  Juvenile  r.djudicat  ions. 
(e(  Pendency  of  appeal. 
Ruls  6i(i.  Relif lous  bcliejs  or  opinions. 
iUile   (Jll.  :..ade  and   or^er  of   luierrogatioti 
una  prcotijtaiion: 
(a)   Cotitrol  by  judge.  ' 

lb)   Sropp  of  cross-cxaminalion 
(c)    L'v.dit^ct  questior.s. 
Rule  G12.  Writi::tr  used   to  refresh   metnorv. 
Rule  G13.  Prior  statements  of  witne.sse.s. 
(a)    E^aniir4ng    witiies.s    ccnceri.ii.g    prior 

.sla'cmctit. 
(b,    E.x.rii.ii^.  evidc'ice  01   prior  inconsiit- 
c.jI  stalcniciit  by  v..t;:es">. 
Rti^e  CM.  Ca!li;;g  aud  interrogation  of  v.i,- 
re-' :?5  bv  iud-e: 
'?)    C.lllivi;  by  judfte'. 
ibl    Interrogation  bv  judse. 

(c)  Object;o;is. 

Rula  615.  Ex.lubion  .ti  \vu!i£s.ses. 

Article  VII.  Opi:ao:Ns  A^D  Experi  Ti.sTi.Mor-y 

Rule    701.    Oi^iPinn    testimonv    bv    lav    wii- 

riess23. 
Rule  702.  To^tunolly  bv  expert.^. 
Bule  703.  Ba>es  of  opinion  testimony  b\  ex- 
perts. 
Rulo  704.  Opinio:i  0:1  i-'.timato  isiue. 
Rul;»  "Mo.  Di-clo.^\'re  of  r.trt.--  or  data  ttndcr- 

]■.  intr  pvp-^rt  oninion. 
RtTle  70(1,  Court  appointed  expert.=;: 
(3)    Appointment 
(b)    Coir.per.saiion. 
(c  )    Disclosure  ol   appointn.ent. 

(d)  Panic':.'  experts  of  own  selectioii. 

Aaxi   LK   Vill    He.uisay 
Rulo  3'Jl.  Dcri:;i;.i  JUS  . 

(a)  Statements. 

(b)  Dec!ara;:t. 
( •" )   Ilcar.say. 

(d)    St.-itei:-.c:.t.s  wh'^h  are  not  hear-ay: 

(1)    Pfior  .-tatement  by  witness. 

12)    Adnti-sion   bv  party-opponent. 
Rule  r.02.  Hearsay  rule. 

Rt!'^   Pfi"!.   He-.r-:  V   ex"ppi!r,n-    ovailihility   of 
declarant  immaterial; 

1 1  I    Pre.'  ent  sense  impr'jssiou. 

(2|   Excited  utterance. 

(3)  Then  e:.isling  mental,  emoti(jual,  or 
piiysical  conchtion. 

(4)  Statements  for  purpo.se'  of  medical 
diagnosis  or  treatmein. 

(5)  Recorded  recollertion. 

iGi  Rcord."^  01  reTtilnrlv  condu'-'ec)  p.ctlv- 
itv. 

17 1  Absence  of  entry  in  records  of  regular!  v 
conducted  activity. 

(81    Public  record.saiid  reports. 

(!l)    Records  of  Vital  statLstics. 

(10)    Absence  of  public  record  or  entry. 

nil    Rcc';rds  of  reli(.iou  ;  organizations. 

112)  Marriat_'e.  baptismal,  and  simi!rir 
certificates. 

I  1 3  I    Family  records 

(14)  Records  of  docuirienis  affec  ;ng  an 
interest  in  prcporty. 

( 15)  Statements  in  documents  affecting  an 
interest  in  property. 

( IG )    Staitineiits  in  ancient  documents. 
(17)    Market  reports,  ccjmmercia!  publica- 
tions, 

IIR)    Learned  treatl.ses,. 

(19)  Reputation  coiiceriiiiig  personal  or 
family  history. 

(20)  Reputation  concernin;,  Iioundariet-  or 
general  history. 

(21)  Reputatio.n  iis  to  chaiacfer. 
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( 22 )  Judgment  of  previous  conviction. 

(23)  Judgment  as  to  personal,  family,  or 
general  history,  or  boundaries. 

[(24)   Otlier  except  ions.] 
Rule  804.  Hearsay  exception.s;  declarant  un- 
available: 

I  a)    Definition  of  tmavailability. 

lb)    Hearsay  exception,-:: 

(1)    Former  testimony. 

[(2)    Statement  of  recent  perception.] 

[(3)]|2)    Statement    under   belief   of   im- 
pending death. 

Q|4)]|3)    Statement   agiiiiLst    interest. 

[(5)]l-J)    Statement  of  personal  or  family 
history, 

[(6)    Other  exceptions  ] 
Rule  805.  Hearsay  within  hearsa\ 
Rule  806.  Attackiiig    and    supporting    credi- 
bility of  declarant. 
Article  IX.  Authentication  a  no 
Identific:ation 
Rule  901.  Requirement  of  authentic  ation  or 

identification: 

(a)   General  provi.iion. 

lb)  Illustrations: 

(1)  Testimony  of   witness  witli   knowl- 
ledge. 

(2)  Nonexpert   opinion   and   handwrit- 
ing. 

(3)  Comparison  by  trier  or  expert  wit- 
ness. 

i4)    Distinctixe  characteristics  and  tlie 
like. 

(5)  Voice  identilication, 

(6)  Telephone  coiuersations.    , 
17)   Public  records  and  reports. 

(8)    Ancient   documents   or   data   com- 
pilations. 
1 9)    Process  or  :vsiem. 
1 10)    Methods    provided    \>y    .statute    or 
rule. 
Rule  902.  Self-authentication: 

(1)     Domestic    public    documents    under 

seal. 
|2)  Domestic  ptiblic  documents  not  under 
seal. 

(3)  Foreign  public  documents. 

(4)  Certified  copies  of  public  records, 

(5)  Official  publications. 

(6)  Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

(7)  Trade  ins'-riptions  and  the  like. 

(8)  Acknowledged  documents. 

(9)  Commercial  paper  and  related  docu- 
ments. 

(10)  Presumption.-  \inder  Acts  of  Congress. 
Rule  903.  Subscriijing  witness'  testimony  un- 
necessary. 

Article   X.    Contlnt.s   of    Writings,      ^ 
Recordings,  and  Photographs 
Rule  1001.  Detinitions. 

1 1 )  Writings  and  recordings. 

12)  Photographs. 
(3)  Original. 

14)  Duplicate. 
Rule  1002.  Requirement  of  original.       — 
Rule  1003.  Admissibility  of  duplicate.'?. 
Rule  1004.  Admissibility  of  other  evidence  of 

contents: 

1 1 )   Originals  lost  or  destroyed. " 

(2)   Original  not  obtainable. 

13)  Original  In  possession  of  opponent. 
|4)   Collateral  matters. 

Rule  1005.  Public  records. 

Rule  1006   Summaries 

Rule  1007.  Testimony  or  written  admission  of 

party. 
Rule  1003.  I^inctions  of  judge  and  Jurv. 

Article  XL  MiscELL.^NEors  Rclfs 
Rule  1101.  Applicability  of  rules: 
la)  Cotirts  and  magistrates, 
lb)  Proceedings  generally. 
(CI    Rule  of  privilege. 
Id)  Rules  inapplicable: 

(1)   Preliminary  questions  of  fact. 
12)  Grand  Jury. 

(3)    Miscellaneous  proceedings. 
le)  Rules  applicable  m  part. 
Rule  1102.  Title. 


RULES      OF      EVIDENCE      FOR      UNITED 

STATES  COURTS  AND  MAGISTRATES 

Article  I.  General  Provisions 

Rule  101.  Scope 

These  rules  govern  proceedings  in  the 
court-s  of  the  United  States  and  before  United 
Slates  magistrates,  to  the  extent  and  with 
the  exceptions  stated  in  rule  1101. 

Rule  102.  Purpose  and  Construction 

These  rules  shall  be  construed  to  secure 
fairness  in  administration,  elimination  ol 
unjustifiable  expense  and  delav.  and  promo- 
tion of  growth  and  development  of  the  law 
of  evidence  to  Die  end  that  the  truth  mtiy 
t)e  ascertained  and  proceedings  ;u.--tly  deter- 
mined. 

Rtile  103.  Rulings  on  E^■idell-e 
lai   Effect  of  erroneous  ruling. — Error  ma\ 
not  be  predicated  upon  a  ruling  which  ad- 
mits or  excludes  evidence  unless  a  substan- 
tial right  ol   the  party  is  aflected.  and 

111  Objection. — In  case  the  ruling  is  one 
admitting  evidence,  a  timely  objection  or 
m-Hion  to  strike  appears  of  record,  .-,i:it:n'; 
the  specific  ground  of  objection,  if  the  spe- 
cific ground  was  not  apparent  from  the  con- 
text:  or 

i2l  Offer  of  proof. — In  case  the  ruling  is 
one  excluding  evidence,  the  substance  ol  the 
evidence  was  made  known  to  the  judge  tn- 
offer  or  was  apparent  from  tlie  context  wilh::' 
which  questions  were  asked. 

ibl  Record  ol  ofTer  and  ruling.-  The  judL'C 
may  add  any  other  or  further  statement 
which  shows  the  character  of  the  evidence, 
the  form  in  which  it  was  offered,  the  objec- 
tioti  made,  and  the  ruling  thereon.  He  ma;. 
dii'ect  the  making  ot  an  otter  in  que.:.t;on  and 
an-:wer  form. 

(c)  Hearing  or  jury, — In  jury  cases,  pro- 
ceedings sltall  be  conducted,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  so  as  to  prevent  inadmissible 
e.idence  from  being  .suggested  to  the  jury 
by  any  means,  such  as  making  statements  or 
offers  of  proof  or  asking  questions  in  tlie 
hearing  of  the  jury. 

idi  Plain  error. — Nothing  in  this  rule  pre- 
cludes l.iking  notice  of  plain  errors  affect- 
ing substantial  rights  aliiiougli  they  were 
noi  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  judge, 
Rtile  104,  Preliminary  Questions 
(a I  Questions  of  admissibility  generally, — 
Preiiniinarv  queatiins  concerning  the  quali- 
fication of  a  person  to  be  a  witnes-;,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  privilege,  or  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  shall  be  determined  by  the  judge, 
subject  to  the  provisuns  of  subdivision  ibi. 
In  making  his  determination  he  is  not  bound 
by  the  rules  of  evidetice  except  those  with 
re.spect  to  privileges. 

lb)  Relevancv  conditioned  on  fact. — When 
the  relevancy  of  evidence  depends  upon  tlie 
fulfillment  of  a  condition  of  f.ict.  the  judge 
shall  admit  it  upon,  or  subject  to,  tlie  intro- 
duction of  evidence  sufficient  to  support  a 
finding  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  condition 

IC)  Hearing  of  jury, — Hearings  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  confessions  shall  in  all  cases  be 
conducted  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  jury. 
Hearings  on  otlier  preliminary  matters  shall 
be  so  conducted  when  the  Interests  of  jus- 
tice require  or,  when  an  accused  is  a  int- 
nesf;.  if  he  so  requests. 

(di  Testimony  by  accused. — The  accused 
does  not,  by  testifying  upon  a  preliminary 
matter,  subject  himself  to  cross-examination 
as  to  other  issues  in  tlie  case. 

lei  Weight  and  credibility, — This  rule  does 
ni.it   limit   the  rigltt  ot  a  partv  to  intrndttce 
before  the  jury  evidence   relevant    to  weiglu 
o.-  credibility. 
[Rule  105  Summing  Up  iind  Comnicnt  b\ 

Judge 
[After  the  close  of  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  the  Judge  may  fairly  and 
Impartially  sum  up  the  evidence  and  com- 
ment to  the  jury  upon  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  and  the  credibility  ot  the  witnesses, 


if  he  also  instructs  the  jury  that  they  are 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  weight  cjf  the 
evidence  and  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses 
and  that  they  are  not  bound  by  tlie  judges 
summation  or  comment  3 

Rule  10[61  5,  Limited  Admissibility 

When  evide:ice  wliich  is  admissible  as  to 
one  party  or  for  one  purpose  but  not  admis- 
sible as  to  anotlier  partv  or  for  another 
purpose  is  admitted,  the  judge,  upon  request, 
shall  restrict  the  evidence  to  its  proper  scope 
and  mstrtict  the  jury  accordingly. 

Rtile  10[7]  6,  Remainder  ot  or  Related 
Writings  or  Recorded  Statements 

When  a  writing  or  recorded  statement  or 
part  thereof  is  introduced  by  a  party,  an 
advei-.se  party  may  require  him  at  that  time 
to  introduce  any  otiier  part  or  any  other 
writing  or  recorcied  statement  whicli  ousht 
in  fairness  to  be  considered  contemporane- 
ously with  it. 

Article  II.  Ji'dkial  Notice 
Rtile  201.  Judicial  Notice  [of  Adjudicative 

Facts 

[iii)  Scope  of  rule,— This  rule  governs  only 
judicial    notice   of   adjudicative   facts] 

[ibijiai  Kinds  of  facts,— .1  Judicially  no- 
ticed 'act  must  be  one  not  subject  to  reasoii- 
able  dispute  in  that  it  is  either  ili  generally 
known  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of 
the  trial  court  or  i2i  capable  of  accurate  and 
le.tdy  deermmalion  by  resort  to  sources 
uiiosp  accuracy  cannot  reasonablv  he  ques- 
tr-tcd 

['■]iM  Wl-.en  discretionary, — .\  judce  or 
court  may  take  judicial  notice,  whether  re- 
qne  .fed  or  not, 

[id  I]  (CI  Wlien  m.^ndatory.— A  Judge  or 
court  shall  take  judici.il  notice  if  requested 
In  .I  party  and  supplied  with  the  necessary 
11  lormation 

[iei3  (d)  Opportunity  to  be  heard.— A 
party  is  ejititled  upon  timely  request  to  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  as  to  the  propriety 
of  taking  judicial  notice  and  the  tenor  of  the 
matter  noticed.  In  the  ab.sence  of  prior  noti- 
fication, the  request  may  be  made  after  judi- 
cial notice  h:is  been  l.tken. 

[ifi]  (CI  Time  of  taking  notice.— Judicial 
notice  ma\  be  taken  at  any  stage  ol  the  pro- 
ceeding, 

[igi  Instructinti  jurv,— The  judge  sli:,ll 
iii.-,truct  the  jury  to  accept  as  established  anv 
facts  judicially  noticed,] 

Arth  Lf  III,  PREsuMPTtuNs  In  CivJ  Actions 

Rtili-  301,   Presumptions  in  General   in   Cir;7 

Actions 

In  all  cir;/  [cares]  ocfion.s  not  otherwi.se 
proviaed  lor  by  Act  of  Congress  or  bv  these 
rules  a  presumption  imposes  on  the  partv 
against  whom  it  is  directed  the  burden  o: 
proving  that  the  nonexistence  of  tire  pre- 
sumed i.K  t  IS  more  probable  than  its  exist- 
ence. 

Rule  :M)2    -■Applicability  of  State  Law  in  Civil 
[Cases]  Actions 
In  civil  actions,  the  effect  of  a  presumption/ 
rcsiiecting  a  fact   v.hich^ls  an  element  of   ./ 
chum  or  defense  as  to  which  State  law  sup- 
plies the  rule  of  decision  is  determined  in  ac- 
cord.nice  with  State  law. 

[Rule  303.  Presumptions  in  Criminal  Cases 
[lai  Scope. — Except  as  otherwise  pro\;)flcd 
by  Act  of  Congress,  in  criminal  cases,  pre- 
sumptions against  an  accused,  recognised 
at  common  lav.'  or  created  by  statute,  includ- 
ing statutory  provisions  that  certain  facts 
are  prima  facie  evidence  of  other  facts  or  of 
guilt,  are  governed  by  this  rule. 

[(bi  Submission  to  jury. — The  judge  is 
not  authorized  to  direct  the  jury  to  find  a 
presumed  fart  against  the  accused.  When  tlie 
presumed  fact  establishes  guilt  or  is  an  ele- 
ment of  the  offense  or  negatives  a  defense, 
the  Judiie  may  submit  the  question  of  gtnlt 
or  of  the  existence  of  the  presumed  fact  to 
tlic  .lury.  If,   but   only  if.  a   reasonable  juror 
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on  the  ewde'icc  ai  a  whole,  iiuli'd::.;,'  iho 
evidence  of  the  br...ic  facts,  coiild  find  guiit 
ur  the  presumed  fact  beytnd  a  reasonable 
doubt.  When  the  presumed  fact  ha^  a  Ic.ser 
effect.  Its  existence  may  be  sr.bmi'.ted  to  the 
juiv  If  tlie  b.isic  fads  are  suppcrtcd  by  suh- 
.-iantial  evidence,  or  are  otiierw  ise  e-tab- 
Ithed.  unless  the  evidence  as  a  whulc  net;a- 
'.Ivcs  liie  e.'cisie.iee  of  ilie  presumed  laci. 

t(C)  Iristructnii,'  the  jury.— WiienevtT  the 
f.\jsiente  ol  a  presumed  fact  against  llie  ac- 
cused IS  submitleJ  to  the  jury,  llie  jud^-e 
shall  give  an  instruction  that  the  law  de- 
clareo  ihal  the  jury  may  regard  the  ba-ic 
facLs  a.s  sulTic.ent  evidence  cf  the  pjeumed 
f.ict  but  ddcs  not  retiuire  i!  »o  do  so.  In  addi- 
tion, if  the  pr?-umed  f.iot  eiablishes  guilt 
or  IS  an  elemini  of  tlie  o'fen.e  or  !ie"'.ttivcs  a 
defense,  the  judite  Fhal!  irstnu't  the  jury 
that  its  existence  nu'='.  in  all  the  evidence, 
be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  ] 

ARtictr.   IV.   R!i.Ev.\Ncv   Asu   Irs  Limits 
R'ole  401.  Def.:;itioii  of  '  RtlevaiU  Ev.dence'' 

"Relevant  evidence"  me.iJis  evidence  hav- 
inrr  any  tendency  to  make  the  e\i.stei:ce  of 
any  fact  th.ii  i,  of  on.sjqnence  to  tlie  dcler- 
inin.\t!on  of  the  actio.n  more  probable  or  less 
probable  th.in  it  would  b^  v  itiK.ut  the  evi- 
dence. 

Rule  41)2.  nrlcvani,  Evidenco  GeixTally  Ad- 
missible: Irrevelan;,  E-.  itiencc  In.iclmia- 
sible 


All  relevau.  evidence  is  admis.able.  except 
as  oiherwi.se  provided  by  the  Coastiiutioii  of 
the  United  St.ites.  bv  ."Xct  of  Congress,  by 
these  rules,  or  by  other  rulco  [lidopted]  pn- 
scribcd  by  the  Sujjreme  Court  p.i-iLaut  io 
fitatutori/  autltorili/.  Evidence  wiiich  is  not 
relevant  is  not  admio.-5ib;e. 
Rule    40.3.    ExcUi^uni    of    Relevai-.t    Evidence 

on    Grounds    ot    Prejudice,    Coiuusioii.    or 

Wa.i'.e  ol  Tmi',- 

AilhoiiKli  relev.int.  evidence  nia".  be  ex- 
cluded if  it.s  probative  value  is  .substantially 
outweiehed  by  the  danter  of  unfair  prej- 
udice, confusion  of  the  itsues,  or  mislead- 
ing tl-.e  Jurv,  or  bv  considerations  of  nndne 
delay  waste  ol  time,  or  neeriles.s  presenta- 
tion oi  cumulu'ue  evidence. 
R'l'.e  404.  Charfcter  Evidence  Noi  Admissible 

To     Prove     Conduct:     Ev>~e;)Mons:     Other 

Crnnes 

(a)  Charucter  evidence  generally  .—Evi- 
dence of  a  per  Olio  character  or  a  trail  of 
his  cliaracter  is  not  adnii  dble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  provnig  th-it  he  acted  in  conformity 
therewiih  on  a  panicular  occasion,  except"; 

(I)  Ch.irac!er  of  accused.— PAidence  of  a 
pertiiieni  trait  cf  hLs  charac'er  oirered  bv 
an  accu:-ed.  or  by  the  prose.u'ion  to  rebut 
the  .siiuic; 

i2i  Ciinracf.T  of  vie:  mi.— Evideive  of  a 
peimieiit  trail  ol  character  of  tiie  victi.m  of 
the  mine  otlered  by  an  accii  .ed,  or  bv  the 
pro.-ecutioii  to  rebut  ihe  .same,  or  e\  iricnce  of 
a  characu'.-  trait  of  peacelulnco  of  the  vic- 
tim offered  by  the  proseculiou  in  a  homicide 
case  to  rebut  evidence  that  tlie  victim  was 
the  tir^t  a!»!ires?or; 

(3i  Character  of  wi»ncvs.  Evidence  of  the 
ehnr.i'-ter  of  a  witness,  a.s  provided  lu  rules 
607    fi.>8.  and  ro9. 

lb)  Oihtr  crniir-:.  \vronE;.s,  or  ac»s. Evi- 
dence of  other  rrimp>:.  uronps,  or  nets  }■;  not 
admissible  to  prove  the  rharnctcr  of  a  pe:- 
soii  ill  ordi  r  to  shov.  tlnit  he  actPd  ni  con- 
formity ticrewith.  tTh;.s  subdivision  does 
not  enlude  the  evidence  wlien  otferedj  It 
may.  however,  be  aduws'uble  for  other  pur- 
Doaei!.  such  as  proof  of  motive  nppnrHuiltv. 
inlen;.  pr<  ;iaration.  plan,  knowletire.  iden- 
tiiy.  or  absence  of  mistake  or  accident, 
Rulf  40.1.  Me;hod.s  of  Pr,,ving  Character 

(.1)  Reputation  or  opinion,— In  all  tu.ses 
i.i  Ahich  evidet.ce  of  cliaracter  or  a  trait  ot 
Oiiaracii  r  of  a  pennon  is  adTinrKS.ble.  prtKif 
uiay  be  niade  by  u.st:niony  as  to  reputation 
or  by  teaiimouy  in  the  form  ol  an  opii.ioii. 


On   cros- -examination,   inquiry    is   allowable 
into  relevant  specific  instanceo  cf  conduct. 

(b)  Specific  In.stanccs  of  coitdtict. — In 
cases  in  which  character  or  n  trait  of  cV.ar- 
.'icter  ol  a  person  is  an  essential  element  of  a 
chnr^e,  claim  or  defease,  proof  may  al.so  be 
made  ol  sjx;cilio  inslances  cX  his  c^inducl. 
Rule  406.  Habit:  Routine  Practice 

la  I  Admis.sibility.— Evidence  of  the  habit 
".  a  person  or  of  the  routine  practice  cf  an 
orc.-iiin:at:o;i,  whether  corroborated  or  not 
and  retardlcss  of  the  presence  of  eyewit- 
ness:;, is  relevant  to  prove  that  the  conduct 
ol  the  person  or  ori^anni.itisn  on  a  particular 
occasion  was  in  conformity  with  the  habit 
or  routine  practice. 

ibi  Method  of  proof.— Habit  or  routine 
piaCt'e  may  be  proved  by  testimony  in  tlie 
I'lrm  of  an  opinion  or  by  spccilic  instances 
of  cordti'-t  sufficient  in  number  to  warrant 
a  finding  that  the  habit  e\!=.ted  or  that  the 
practice  was  routine. 

Rule  407.  Stibserjuent  Rcmet'ial  Measures 
V.'hen.  after  an  event,  measurer,  are  taken 
v.hich.  if  taken  previously,  would  have  made 
the  event  le^s  likely  to  occur,  evidence  of 
the  sub.equent  measures  is  not  adml'-slble 
lo  prove  negligence  cr  culpable  cundnct  in 
connection  with  the  event.  This  rule  doe, 
not  require  the  exclusion  of  evidence  of  sub- 
sec|Uf!it  mea,ures  when  offered  for  another 
purj)o.-e.  such  a;  proving  ownership,  control, 
or  feasibility  of  precautionary  measures,  il 
co:itroverted,  or  impeachment. 
Rule    403.    ComprcmL=;e    and    OtTers    To 

Compromise 
Evidence  of   il)    furnishino:  or  ofTerini:  or 
proinisiiif;  to  furnish,  or  (2)  orceptitig  o^of- 
ferincc   or   promising    to   accept,    a   v-iduable 
'■  iisideraiion  in  cciniiromisiiif;  or  attcmpr  in^; 
•o  compr,iml.«;e  a  claim  which  was  di  pnird 
PS  to  either  validity  or  amount.  Is  not   ad- 
mi.sKible  to  prove  liability  for  or  invalidity 
of  the  c!aim  or  its  amount.  Evidenre  of  con- 
duct   or    s'ltements    made    in    comprnmi.~e 
neuoiintions  is  likewise  not  admissible.  This 
ruie   does   not    require    exclusion    when    the 
evidence  is  olVered  for  another  purpose,  such 
as   provin-;   bias   or  prejudl'^e   of   a   witnc:-s, 
n'-t'a'iviii^  a  contention  of  undue  delay,  or 
provint  an  effort  to  obstruct  a  criminr.i  in- 
vent i^-ation  or  prosecution, 
r^ule  40a.  Payment  of  Atedical  and  Simil.ir 
Expenses 
Evidence  r.f  f  nrnishipf;  or  ofTcrinp  or  prom- 
i.siiu?  tT  pny  medical,  hospital,  or  sinrlar  px- 
.nenses  orcasioned  by  an  Injury  is  not  admis- 
sible to  prove  li.'.bilify  for  the  injury. 
Rti!.-"  410.  Olfer  To  Plead  Guilty;   Nolo  €■■:'- 
tenderc;    Withdrawn  Plea  of  GuUty 
Evidciire   of   a  plea  of  guilty,   later  with- 
drawn, or  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere,  or  of 
an  offer  lo  plead  t;uilty  or  nolo  contendere  to 
the   crime  cliarged   or   any  other  crime,  or 
of  slatcmonts  made  in  c<jnnection  with  any 
of  the  foregoing  pleas  or  ofTen„  is  not  admis- 
sible   in    any    civil    or    criminal    proc-edim- 
afe-ainst   the   person    who   made    liie   plea   or 
oiler. 

Rule  411.  Liability  Insuraiice 
Evidence   that   n   person    was   or   was    not 
insured    apain.si    liability    is    not   admi.s.^ible 
upon  the  i--^ue  whether  he  acted  negligently 
or  otherwise  wronrfully.  This  rule  dres  not 
require  the  f  xciu.=ion  of  evidence  of  insurance 
astainst  liability  when  offered  for  anotlier  pur- 
pose, sucli  as  proof  of  agency,  ownershi;),  or 
control    or  bias  or  prejudice  of  a  witness. 
Article  V.  Privilecks 
Ruif  5'i]    tPrivilet;es  Recopni/ed  Onlv  as 

ProviUed]  General  Rule 

CE-.cf^pt  as  otherwise  required  by  the  Coii- 

tilution  ol  the  Unaed  States  or  provided  bv 

Act  of  Conyress,  and  except  as  provided  in 

these  rulci  or  iu  oilier  rules  adopted  by  the 

.•iu|<reme  Court,  no  person  has  ;i  pri'.ilcge  to: 

( 1 1  Refuse  to  be  a  witue.-w;  or 


( 2 )    Refuse   lo   disclose    any   matter;    or 

l3)  Refuse  to  produce  any  object  or  writ- 
ing: or 

(41  Prevent  another  from  being  a  witness 
or  dis.-'losing  any  matter  or  procUi.  in,^  any  oij- 
jecl  cr  writing.] 

Ej-crpt  us  uthrru'.-'-  rcqunrd  by  the  Ci>;t- 
siitution  of  the  United  l^iatcs  or  proi-idcd  by 
Act  of  Congress  or  in  mlci  prescribed  bij  tin- 
Supreme  Court  pnr'siian.  tn  statutory  n:,. 
Ihoriiy.  the  privilege  of  a  icitnes'.  person, 
fjoverntnent.  State,  or  political  kubdirtnnn 
therrof  snail  be  -joverned  by  tt,c  principtes 
of  the  common  laic  as  they  mey  be  intt  r. 
prctcd  by  the  coJtrts  of  the  United  States  m 
light  of  reason  and  cxp'riencc:  Pronded.  Thr.i 
III  civil  u'-tioni.  irilh  respect  to  a  claim  or 
defense  «,,  to  which  State  lau;  supplies  the 
rule  of  decision  the  vnvilcge  of  a  lijinc.s.s. 
pcr.'^on,  government.  State,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  shall  be  dctennined  in  or- 
cordtri:  r  vdh  State  law. 

[Rule  502,  Required  Reports  Privileged  b> 
Statutt 

[.'  per  ,011.  corporation.  a.'£ociatl';n.  or 
o:licr  organization  or  entity,  either  public  or 
private,  making  a  return  or  report  required 
bv  1.  IV  to  be  nnulc  has  .i  pri,  ikve  to  refuse 
to  dlsclcsp  and  to  prevent  any  other  person 
fr-.m  disclo,:iV4  the  .emrn  or  report,  if  the 
law  requiring  it  to  be  made  so  provides.  A 
pi'.iilic  oiiicer  rr  ngencv  to  whom  a  return  or 
report  i.s  required  by  law  to  be  made  has  a 
privilct.e  to  refuse  to  disclose  the  return  or 
report  if  the  l-w  requiring  it  to  Ik?  made  .so 
provides.  No  privilege  ex  is  under  this  ruie 
m  actions  involvin-j  perjury,  false  state- 
ments, fraud  in  the  return  cr  report,  or 
otlier  failure  to  comply  with  the  lav.-  m 
(iiie-i  1011. 

[Ritlc  50.3  La'vyer-Client  Privilege 
[iu.  Dclinitinns.-  As  itsed  in  this  rule; 
£ill  A  "clicnf  is  a  pcr.,on,  public  officer, 
or  eoriior.ition.  association,  or  other  organiza- 
tion or  entity,  either  public  or  priv.ile,  who  is 
re!:dc:cd  professional  legal  services  by  a  law- 
yer, or  wlio  consults  a  lawyer  with  a  \icw  lo 
obt.iinip-  professional  ]c-,il  services  from 
h  m. 

Ci2)  A  "lawyer"  is  a  'Tr.  n  authoiized,  or 
re.ison.'ibly  believed  by  ;hc  client  lo  be  au- 
tnor.^cd.  to  practice  law  iu  any  St.?te  or 
n   tion. 

t(3t  A  "representailve  of  the  lawyer''  i^ 
one  employed  to  assist  the  lawyer  iu  tiie; 
rendition  of  prolessional  legal  services. 

[i4)  A  communication  is  '■confidential"  it 
no:,  iiitencied  to  be  disclosed  to  third  persona 
oiber  than  those  to  whom  disclosure  is  in 
fnnlicrance  of  tlie  rendition  of  profe,--,iouaI 
le!;.il  services  to  the  client  or  tlio.^e  reason- 
ably neces:;,iry  for  the  tranc.tniES.on  of  the 
co:nmuniration. 

[ibl  Gener.il  rnlc  of  |);;vUege.— A  client 
li.is  a  pri-eilege  to  re-liis!-  ;o  disclose  und  to 
prevent  any  other  pei-son  irom  disclosing 
confidential  communications  muae  lor  tiic 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  rendji:on  oi  pro- 
fessional lc„al  ac:\ir.es  to  tne  client.  (1)  be- 
tween himself  or  his  repreant..tive  and  hi.-! 
lawyer  or  his  lawyer's  representative,  or  i:.'  ' 
between  his  lawyer  :<nd  the  lawyer's  repr-  - 
scniative.  or  ci)  by  hini  or  his  iawye;-  to  a 
lav.ycr  rciuc- eiHing  anotiicr  in  a  matter  of 
c..mnio;i  interest,  cr  (4)  between  representa- 
tives 01  the  client  or  between  the  client  and 
a  rfprcsen'.aise  of  Vac.  client,  or  (,.>;  between 
lawyers  representing  tlie  client. 

[ic)  Who  may  claim  liie  privilc^'e.^The 
privilege  may  be  claimed  by  the  client,  his 
guardi.in  or  conservator,  the  perst^nal  repre- 
.'.c  itatl'.e  of  a  do.-eti-ed  client,  t  r  the  succes- 
sor, trustee,  cr  similar  represcntattve  of  a 
corpor.uion.  association,  or  other  organiza- 
tion, whether  or  not  tn  existence  The  per- 
:ou  who  was  the  Ifwycr  at  the  tiiue  ol  the 
communication  may  cl.tim  the  privilege  but 
only  oil  t>ehalf  of  the  client  His  Hutr.ori'y  to 
do  .  o  is  ijr<\, timed  in  the  ab.sence  of  evidence 
to  the  c.jiurar\'. 
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C(d)  Exceptions. — There  Is  no  privilege  un- 
der this  rule: 

[(1)    Furtherance   of   crime   or   fraud. — If 

tlie  service,  o!  the  lawyer  were  sought  or  ob- 
tained to  enaljle  ijr  aid  anyone  to  commit  or 
plan  to  commit  what  the  client  knew  or  rea- 
sonably should  have  known  to  be  a  crime  or 
iraud:  or 

l.\2)  Claimants  through  suine  deceased 
client, — As  to  a  communication  relevant  to 
an  issue  between  parties  who  claim  throu^^li 
the  same  deceased  client,  regardless  oi 
whether  the  claims  are  by  testate  cr  intes- 
tate succession  or  by  inter  vivos  transac- 
tion; or 

CIS)  Breach  of  du'v  by  lav.Tcr  or  client. — 
As  to  a  comnumication  relevant  to  an  i.-5sue 
of  breach  o*  duty  by  the  lawver  to  his  client 
or  by  the  client  to  his  lawyer:  or 

[(4)  Document  attested  by  lawyer.— .A  =i  to 
a  communication  relevant  to  an  issue  con- 
cerning an  attested  document  to  which  the 
lawyer  is  an  attesting  witness;  or 

ti5)  Joint  clients — As  to  a  communica- 
tion relevant  to  a  matter  of  coininon  Interest 
between  two  or  m^re  clients  if  the  com- 
munication was  made  by  any  of  them  to  a 
la'vver  retained  or  consulted  in  common, 
when  offered  in  an  action  between  any  of  the 
clietit"?. 

Uf'.ilc  531  r.ychuth:raplst -Patient  Privilc^^e 
Eiaj   Dsfinltions— 

[i  1)  A  ■patient  is  a  person  who  consults 
fir  Ls  examined  or  i;.ler\iewed  by  a  psycho- 
tlier,ipi.at. 

ti^)  A  "psycho: lierarisi"  is  lA)  a  person 
authorized  to  practice  iiv.aiciiie  in  any  State 
or  nation,  or  reasonably  Ix-lieved  by  the  pa- 
tient so  to  ije.  v.hile  eiig,.gea  Itk  llie  diai;nosis 
or  •^-e.-itnient  ol  a  mental  or  emoiional  coiidi- 
Hon,  including  drug  addiciion,  or  iB)  a  per- 
son licen.sod  or  cerulied  .is  a  psychologist  lin- 
ger the  laws  of  any  State  or  1^1:0:1,  v,hile 
similarly  en^jaged, 

C(3)  A  communictlon  Is  coiifid:-n»ial  if 
not  intended  to  bo  disclosed  to  thii-d  persotis 
other  than  those  presr:it  to  furth"r  the  in- 
terest of  the  p.ttif^nt  in  the  consultation,  ex- 
aininaiion.  or  interview,  or  persons  reasnn- 
ably  necessary  for  tiie  tran,:n-!i:-;s:on  of  the 
cotnmtinication.  or  persons  who  arc  partici- 
pating in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  under 
the  direction  of  the  psychotherapist.  Includ- 
ing members  of  the  pTtient's  family". 

Cib)  General  rule  of  privilege,— A  patient 
his  a  privilege  to  refuse  to  disclose  and  to 
prercnt  any  other  pers-n  from  -disclosing 
conndcnti-il  cnmmun'-ations.  made  for  the 
purposes  of  diarnns -.  or  treatment  r>f  his 
mental  or  emotional  condition,  including 
drug  addiction,  among  him..self,  his  p  tyrho- 
thcr.-.pist,  or  persons  who  are  p.-irticinating 
In  the  d'aynosis  or  trcitment  unc'.cr  the  di- 
rection of  the  psychotherapist,  including 
me-.nbers  of  the  patienf.'i  family. 

tic)  Who  may  cl.iim  the  privlle-e. — The 
privilc^-e  may  be  claimed  by  the  patient,  by 
hi3  guardian  or  conservator,  or  by  the  pcr- 
.sonal  repreienlaiive  of  a  de -eased  patient. 
Tlie  pcr?o:i  who  w.-.s  the  psychotheranist 
may  claim  the  privilc-e  but  only  on  beltalf 
of  the  p.->tic:tt.  His  nutliority  so  to  do  is  prc- 
suinc-l  in  the  absence  of  evijence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

[Id)  Ercc^itions — 

Ctl)  Prjcredings  for  hovpltali/ation. — 
There  is  no  privilege  under  tiiis  rule  fdr  cum- 
n-iunicatlniis  relc-ai'.l  to  an  issue  in  proce'ed- 
I'lg'j  to  h-5spitalize  the  patient  f.-ir  mental 
ill-!e.ss,  if  the  p-^ychoiheranist  in  the  course 
of  diagnosis  or  treaiincnl  h-is  dete-muied 
that   the  patient   is   in  need  of  hospi.ali.ca- 

Liell. 

[(2)  Exaniinatinn  by  order  of  Judge.— If 
the  judgs  orders  an  ex-i:-ni:ia:ion  of  the  me.;- 
tal  or  emotional   condition  of   the  p.ilicnt,    ' 

c->:n:nu"iealions  made  in  the  course  thereof 
are  not  priiiltgcd  under  this  rule  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  par-Liculir  purpose  tor  vl\\\\  ih» 


examination  Ls  ordered  unless  the  Judge  or- 
ders otherwise. 

[I  3)  Condition  an  element  of  claim  or  de- 
fense.— There  is  no  privilege  under  this  rule 
as  to  communications  relevant  lo  an  issue 
ot  tite  nifciital  or  emotioiial  condition  of  the 
pa'.ier.t  in  any  proceeding  lu  w^hicii  lie  rehes 
upon  the  condiiion  as  an  element  of  his 
claim  or  defense,  or.  after  ihe  picients  death. 
in  any  prx-cedmg  in  which  any  parly  relies 
up.in  the  condition  as  an  ele.ncnt  of  his 
claim  or  defense, 

[Rule   505.   Husband-Wife   Privilege 
[tat     General    rule    of    priMlcgc. —  Au    ;  c- 
cused  iu  a  cr  ininal  proceeding  lias  a  privilet:e 
to  prevent  ius  j:pon,je  Iroin  tctilying  agam.sl 
iiiin. 

C(o»  Wlio  mav  claim  the  prr.ilege — llie 
pru  ilcge  may  be  claiuied  b>  the  accused  or  by 
the  spouse  on  ins  behalf.  The  aulhoniy  of  the 
spouae  to  do  so  is  presumed  in  liic  aoscnce 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

t(c)-Excen;ions,— There  is  no  privi!e,'e  un- 
der this  rale  (1)  in  proceedings  i:i  which 
one  spouse  is  chareed  w:th  a  crime  against 
tlie  person  or  proj.erly  ot  the  ether  or  of  a 
ehild  of  eitiitr,  or  with  a  crime  agi.inst  the 
per.on  or  properly  of  a  tlura  person  coni- 
Miiitcd  in  -.lie  cour  e  of  cotnuiiiiing  a  crime 
against  the  other,  or  12)  as  to  matters  occ\ir- 
ring  prior  to  the  mrirrlapo.  or  t.'i)  in  proceeel- 
mgs  in  whi.  h  a' spouse  is  charged  wi  h  Im- 
porting an  alien  foi-  prostitution  or  other  im- 
moral purpose  in  violr.tion  of  section  1328 
of  title  8,  United  States  Code,  v.-ith  transport- 
ing a  female  in  intersl:  te  commerce  for  im- 
inr.rai  purpo-es  or  otlter  offense  in  violation 
of  seciions  2421-2424  of  title  13,  Uuiied  Slates 
Code,  or  with  violation  ol  other  suiui.tr 
..Lulalcs. 

CRule  5UG.  Communications  to  Clergymen 

[(a)    Detiniiions. — As   u.^ed    in   th's   rule 

III)  A  "clergv-man"  is  a  m!nisi.cr,  priest, 
rab'ti.  or  other  simil.-ir  functionary  of  a  reli- 
,-ious  ort-a-^i-z-.tioti.  or  an  individual  reason- 
ably believed  so  to  be  b»'  the  per.snn  consult- 
in:!  him. 

ti2)  A  communieatioti  1-,  co:ifideiuial  if 
m.ide  privately  and  not  intended  for  further 
dje]o.,ure  c-xcc;pi  ij  other  persons  present  111 
Uir'.hcrance  oi  tiie  purpo.se  01  the  cominuai- 
c.ktion. 

Cib)  Oener„l  rule  of  privilege. — A  person 
l.as  a  privilege  lo  refi:se  to  du.lose  and  to 
l'reve:;i  a:iother  from  di;eio<lng  a  coiiliden- 
tial  communication  by  th.e  per.son  to  a  cler- 
gyman In  his  professional  character  as  .spiri- 
tual advi.=;er 

C(C)  Who  mnv  cl.-iini  the  privilege —The 
privilege  m.'v  be  claimed  by  tiie  person,  by 
his  guardian  or  cons-rvator.  or  by  his  per- 
sonal rcpresentatl-.e  it  he  is  deceased.  The 
clcTfiyman  ni  ly  claim  the  privilege  on  behalf 
of  the  per.Ron.  His  authority  so  to  do  is  pre- 
sumed in  the  aose.-ce  of  cvide-;:'e  -o  the  con- 
trary. 

fRul?  507.  Pnlitie-i!  Vote 

CE'.cry  person  has  a  privilege  10  rcX'ose  to 
diselo:>o  the  tenor  of  his  vote  at  a  political 
elc.tion  conducted  by  secret  ballot  unltss 
the  vote  w-as  cast  Illegally. 

CRulc  508.  Tr.-ide  Secrets 

tA  person  has  a  privile.rte.  which  niav  be 
rlaimed  by  hiin  or  his  niteiu  or  eir.ployee.  to 
rcfu-e  to  disclose  and  to  prevent  other  per- 
-r>ns  from  disclo.^ing  ?^  tr.tdr  .seerct  owned  by 
him.  if  the  allowniirc  of  the  privilege  w-111 
not  tend  to  co-^cp-.l  fraud  or  otherwi.se  work 
inji'S'iee  When  diseiosure  is  dire::ted.  the 
Jud-'e  sh:ill  t.ike  sii .h  proteci-e  mc.isure  as 
ths  i  iterests  of  the  holder  of  the  privilege 
ard  of  t'.-e  parties  .tnd  the  furihcrance  of 
justire  may  require. 

[Rule  50r>.  Secrets  of  State  and  Other  OS  ei.il 
Infornoatlon 
til)    Ee.1  nit  ions.  - 
C(l)   Sscret  Oi  stute. — A  "i=eci«t  of  state" 


Is  a  f'ovcrnmental  secret  relating  to  the  ni- 
t.lo:.al  deicn^e  or  the  Interiialio.ial  relations 
of  the  United  States. 

t(2)  OiT'cial  lnform;ti--n  — "OTiclal  inf.-r- 
ma'K.ii"  is  information  within  the  cust<,dv 
or  con'rol  of  a  department  01  a.,e:icy  of  ilie 
G.->verninenl  the  <Ji.sc!o,ure  of  which  ■.=  .shown 
to  be  contrary  to  the  puljlic  interest  i-nd 
which  consists  of  (A)  intra?overnnienfal 
opinions  or  recommendations  .submitted  for 
c  m.-ideration  in  the  performance  ol  deci- 
sional or  policvmakin?  func'.ion.s,  or  ili)  suij- 
jcct  to  tl-ie  provisions  of  section  3e00  of  title 
18.  Uni'ed  .St.iites  Code,  lnves:igatory  hies 
ctmpil  d  for  la^v  enforcement  purnoses  a.id 
not  clherwi  e  av:vilable.  or  (C)  intcrma-i.-ju 
within  the  custody  or  control  of  a  g  ;vern- 
mcntal  dcparDnrnt,  cr  aeency  whether  ini- 
tiated within  the  depirtmcnt  or  a'tency  cr 
.icq  iircd  by  it  m  iti  exercise  r.f  its  olfie.al 
rc.:;pon3iolliiies  and  not  f  therwise  available 
to  the  public  pursuant  to  section  552  cf  title 
5,  L' lilted  States  Code. 

[ibi  C-cne-'al  rule  of  privilecw  — Tiie  G -v- 
oriim  It  bus  a  privilege  to  ref-u.  e  to  give  evi- 
dence and  to  prevent  any  person  from  ftlv- 
ing  evidence  upon  a  slijwing  of  reasona'.jle 
liitelihood  of  d.iriger  that  the  evidence  will 
discloic  a  secret  of  slate  cr  oUiclal  infarma- 
tun.  as  defined  in  this  rule. 

E(c)  Procedures.- The  privilege  for  secrets 
of  s,.iio  may  be  elain;?d  only  b;.  the  clue;  r.f- 
licer  cf  tiie  G  'vernment  agency  or  depart- 
ment adinini:  tering  the  subject  mater 
whih  the  secret  uiforma'ion  sought  can- 
ccriis.  b-  I  the  privilege  for  official  informa- 
tion may  bs  a:  cried  i>y  any  attorney  re- 
presenufg  the  Go\cnu.ie:it."  The  rcti'uired 
slKJe.iiig  may  be  made  in  whole  or  in  par'- 
111  tiie  form  of  a  wriiien  statement,  ihe 
jud^e  may  hear  liie  matter  in  ciiam  lers.  bu; 
all  cjunsel  r.te  entitled  to  inspect  ti.e  claim 
and  showing  and  lo  be  heard  thereon.  e.\- 
cepi  tii.Ti,  in  ilic  case  of  secrets  of  s'ate,  tlie 
judge,  upui  metioii  ol  tlie  Gnernm  n:.  may 
porinll  the  Gjvcrnment  to  nie.ke  the  required 
siio-.vi!-g  in  the  i>'ijve  form  in  c.-^inera.  ii  the 
Judge  Kusuiins  the  privilege  upon  a  showm? 
iu  cim^ra,  ilie  cniiie  text  of  the  Gi.-.t-iii- 
meiU's  statements  shall  oe  se.tled  and  pre- 
served in  the  court's  record-^  in  the  event  ot 
apnoal.  In  the  cae  of  privilege  tla.iiied  :..r 
o.-ficial  infonn;.!lon  liie  couri  may  require 
e.xaiuinatiou  in  camera  ot  the  mlirmation 
lisei.'.  -The  judge  may  i.'-.ke  any  proieetive 
measure  \.  luc'i  the  inicresis  of  ihe  Gavern- 
mciit  and  the  furtlierauce  of  Justice  may 
renuirt!. 

[(d)  J.'o-.ice  to  GovernuiDnt. — If  the  c;r- 
eumslances  of  llie  case  uicii.-\fe  a  subsiant:  jI 
passibiliiy  that  a  claiin  of  prUilege  would  bo 
appr..pr.a:c  but  has  n.a  bteu  made  beeause- 
of  oversight  or  lack  of  knowledge,  the  ju  ige 
sh.iU  give  or  cuuse  notice  tj  be  giveu  to  iLe 
oiTiecr  cntiileJ  to  claim  the  privilci^e  and 
shall  stay  ftirtlier  proceedings  a  re.is.-tMble 
time  to  a:f.3rJ  opportunity  to  assert  a  claim 
of  pri'  ile.fp. 

C(e)  EBeet  of  sus n'tilne;  claim — If  .-i  elirm 
of  nrivilege  is  sus  ained  in  a  prjceediin?  i  > 
which  the  Government  is  a  psrtv  and  it  ap- 
pears that  anjihor  party  is  tbciejv  depr.ved 
of  material  evidence,  the  Judge  siiaUm.ike 
auy  lUi-Jier  orders  which  the  interests  ot 
jUttlice  rc'iuire.  mcluaing  striking  \,l\e  tes:  i- 
m;>ny  of  a  w.tuesi.  deelar.iig  a  m.itrial  lina- 
ing  atj.iins",  the  Govfrnment  upon  an  :s.,ue 
a?  lo  v.hieh  the  evidence  is  relevant,  or  di3- 
nii=:.i!i:j  Ihe  aciioa.  ' 

tnule  510.  Identity  of  Informpr 
[lai  Rul.?  of  privilege.— The  Governnic:.- 
or  a  Si  i!e  or  subdivision  iheteof  h.ts  a  prlvi- 
Ip.fp  to  reiuse  to  dis-'lo.se  the  identitf  of  :i 
pers->n  who  has  furnished  informatloi  re- 
Iatin<t  to  or  assstmg  in  an  investigation  of 
,1  p.3ss:blc  violation  of  law  lo  a  law'enrorcpr 
uient  oihcer  or  member  of  a  leeisUiive  com- 
mittee or  Us  stall  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion. 
[(b)    Who  any  tlaUn.— The  privuLYe  ni.ty 
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be  rl.Umed  by  an  appropriate  representative 
of  tlie  Governrnein,  regardless  ol  whether  the 
lii.'oriii.ition  was  niniished  to  an  olficer  of 
the  Giverameui  or  of  a  State  or  subdivision 
l.ierejf  Tlie  prn  ilet;e  may  be  claimed  by  an 
hjjpropr.ate  representative  of  a  State  or  iiib- 
<1  viMJii  If  the  mfonnalion  was  furnished  to 
BU  officer  thereof,  except  tiiat  in  criminal 
c-.ses  the  privilege  shall  not  be  allowed  if 
t!ie  Government  objects. 
[(ci   Exceptions  — 

til)  Voluiuary  disclosure;  tnfonncr  a  wit- 
less— No  privilege  exr.ts  under  this  rule  a 
the  ideniity  of  the  informer  or  his  Interest 
in  the  subject  matter  of  his  communication 
has  been  distlost-d  to  those  who  would  have 
ciuse  to  recent  the  coinmunic  uion  by  a 
li  jlder  of  the  privilege  or  by  the  inlVirmiT's 
own  action,  or  a  th.e  nifonner  anjiea-s  as  a 
VMtne.ss  for  the  Government. 

[i2>    Testimony  (n  mcriis  — If   it  appears 
from  the  evidence  in  the  ta  e  rr  from  other 
yiitr.'- ir.i:   by   a   jiarty   tliat  an   infrrnicr  nny 
M  able  to  Liive  testimonv  Mcre;sarv  to  a  inir 
dttcnninaticn  of  the  issue  of  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence  in   a  criniii.al   case   or  t f   a   ni.tteiial 
Lssue  on  tlie  merits  in  a  civil  case  to  w'lich 
the  Government  is  a  parly,  and  t!.e  Cc.ern- 
rieni  invokes  the  prliilettp,  the  Jud;;e  shall 
Ki'.e  li'.e  G.jvt  rament  an  opprnnnitv  to  show 
m    can-.eia    fact.s    relevant    to    determinhi.; 
>.!  ether   the   Infcrmer   can.   In   fact,   supply 
that  te.stlniony.  The  showinp  will  ordinnrlly 
fce  111  the  term  of  atliclavits.  but   the  Judge 
may  direct    that   testimony   be   taken   If  he 
finds    tliai    the    mat'er   cannot    be    rciolved 
^at:-,factcriIv    upon    amda'.it     If    t'le    Judt;e 
finds  that   there  l.s  a  reasonable  prohatillity 
that  the  informer  can  eive  the  te.qMmony.  ard 
the   tlo'.enimer.t   elects    not    to   discUwe    his 
Ideiuitv.  the  Jiidue  en  motion  (  f  the  deferul- 
aut    m    a    criminal    ca.se    shall    dismiss    the 
char-'es  to  which  the  testimony  would  relate, 
and  the  Judce  may  do  so  on  his  o.wi  motion! 
In  civil  cases,  lie  may  make  any  order  that 
Justice  reqviires.  Evidence  subnnfcd  to  the 
Jiidi,-e   shall    be  sealed   and   preserved   to   be 
ninde  available  to  the  appellate  curt  in  the 
event  of  an  appeal,  and   the  contents  shall 
nor  other'.U.se  fce  re\ea!od  withctit  consent  n 
the  Government.  All  coun.scl  ;!nd  parties  .shall 
he  permitted  to  be  present  at  e-.ery  starve  of 
proceedmsrs  under  this  .--ub.ilvisioii  except  a 
.sliowiiiL'  111  <amcra,  at   which  no  C'-;un.sel  or 
partv  shall  be  permitted  to  be  present. 

f':*)     I.etjHlity    of    obtainintr    evidence -If 
Informa'ion  fr^-r.i  an  informer  is  relied  tipon 
t'l  tstablI,^h    the   legality   of    the   means    bv 
which  evidence  w;v>  obtained  ai^d  the  Jtidue 
Ls  not  satlsticd  that  the  inf  rmatlcn  was  re- 
ceived from  an  Informer  reast  nalilv  belie-ed 
to  be  reliable  r  r  credible,  he  mav  require  the 
Idcnti'y  of  the  informer  to  be  di-closcd    7i;o 
Judt,e  shall,  on  request  of  the  Go'.ernmer.t. 
direct  that  the  disclosure  he  made  in  camera. 
All  counsel  and  parties  concerned  with   the 
Is.ue   of    legality   shall    be   permitted    to    be 
present  at  every  slajje  of  proceedim;s  under 
tins     subdivision     except     a     disclosure     in 
camera,  at  which  no  counsel  or  par'y  shall  he 
permitted  to  be  present.  If  dLsclosure  of  the 
Identi'v  of  the  Informer  is  made  in  camera, 
tie  record  thereof  shall  fce  sealed  and  pre- 
fcerved  to  be  made  available  to  the  appellate 
fc.urt  in  the  event  of  an  appeal,  and  the  c^  n- 
tents  shall  not  otherwise  be  revealed  without 
c  nseiit  of  the  Government, 
in  lie  oil    Waiver  of  Privilege  by  V(j!uiitiiry 
Disclosure 
[A  person  upon  whom  these  rules  confer 
i'.    privilege    against    di.sclosure    of    the    con- 
fidential  matters   (jr   communication   waives 
'he  privilege  a   he  or  his  predece.s.sor  while 
holder  of  the  privilege  voluntarily  discloses 
or  con.sents  to  dl.sclcsure  of  any  significant 
part  of  the  matter  or  communication.  This 
rile  does  not  apply  if  the  disclosure  l.s  it.self 
a  prlvile£'ed  communication. 
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[Rule  512  Privileged  Matter  Disclosed  Under 
C-L>mpul-i(m  or  Without  Opportunitv  To 
Claim  Privilege 

[Evidence  of  a  statement  or  other  disclo- 
sure of  privileged  matter  is  not  admissible 
against  the  holder  of  the  privilege  If  the 
disclosure  was  (a)  compelled  erroneotislv  or 
(b)  made  without  opportunity  to  claim  the 
privileL-e, 

tnule  513.  Crniment  Upon  cr  Inference  From 
Claim  of  PrlvileBc;  Instruction 
Cta)  Comment  or  inference  not  per- 
niiUcd. — The  cl.Tim  of  a  privilege,  whether 
l.i  the  present  proceeding  or  upon  a  prior 
ooc.tMon.  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  comment 
bv  Judge  or  counsel.  No  inference  may  be 
drt.va  there  from, 

[lb)  Claiming  privilege  without  knowl- 
edge of  Jury — lu  Jury  cases,  proceedings 
.shull  be  conducted,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  making  of  cliims  of 
prniic^e  withcut  the  knowledge  of  the  Jury. 
t(c)  Jury  in.'itruction.— Upon  reque.t,  any 
pr.rty  a?ainst  whom  the  Jtiry  might  draw  an 
adverse  inference  from  a  claim  of  prl\  ilege  is 
entitled  to  an  instruction  that  no  inference 
may  be  drawn  therefrom .1 

AUTICLE    VI.    WlrMFS'^ES 

Rule  GOl.  General  Rule  of  Ccnipetency 
Kvcry  person  is  compjtent  to  be  a  witness 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these  rules. 
Uuuricr,  in  civil  ac:vo«.s,  tcicli  reapect  to  a 
claim  or  defense  as  to  u-liich  State  lair  siip- 
pli'-'s  the  rule  of  decision.-  the  cninpctcnei/ 
of  a  u-unc.is  shall  be  determined  in  aicord- 
ai(c  :  utth  Slate  laie. 

Rule  CC2.  Lack  of  Personal  Knowledge 
A  witness  may  not  testify  to  a  m  itter  un- 
less evidence  is  introduced  sutlui.-nt  to  sup- 
port a  finding  that  he  has  psrsnnal  knowledge 
ct  the  matter.  Evidence  to  prove  personal 
knowledge  may,  but  nsed  not,  consist  of  the 
testimony  of  the  wltncs,s  himself.  Tins  rule 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  70U,  relat- 
ing to  opinion  testimony  by  expert  wit- 
nesses. 

Rule  60,3.  Oath  or  Affirmation 
Before    testifying,    every   witness   shall    be 
required  to  declare  that  he  will  testify  truth- 
fully, by  cath  or  aiTirmation  admiaistcrcd  in 
a  form  calculated  to  awaken  his  conscience 
and  impress  his  mind  with  his  duty  to  do  so. 
,^ulc  604.  I.uerpreters 
An  int.rijreter  is  subject  to  the  provision.s 
01  these  rules  relating  to  qualification  as  an 
expert   and    the  administration   of  an  oath 
or  affirmation  mat  lie  will  make  a  true  trans- 
lation. 

Rule  605,  Competency  of  Judge  as  Witness 
The  Judge  presiding  at  the  trial  mav  not 
testify  in  that  trial  as  a  witness.  No  objection 
need  be  made  in  order  to  preserve  the  point. 

Rule  60G.  Competency  of  Juror  as  Witness 

(a)  At  the  trial. — A  member  of  the  Jury 
mav  not  testify  as  a  witness  before  that  Jury 
In  the  trial  of  the  case  in  which  he  is  sitting 
ns  a  Juror  If  he  is  called  so  to  testify,  the 
opposing  party  shall  be  ailorded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  object  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
Jury. 

(b)  Inquiry  Into  validity  of  verdict  or  in- 
dictment —Upon  an  inquiry  into  the  validity 
of  a  verdict  or  indictment,  a  juror  may  not 
testify  [as  to  any  matter  or  statement  occur- 
ring during  the  course  of  the  Jurv's  deiibera- 
iKjiis  (jr  loj  concerning  the  elfect  of  anyllilng 
upon  his  or  any  other  Jurors  mind  or  emo- 
tions as  inllueiiclng  him  to  assent  to  or  dis- 
anxl  from  the  verdict  or  indictment  or  con- 
cerning hi.s  mental  processes  in  connection 
therewith  [except  that  a  Juror  may  testify  on 
the  question  whether  extraneous  prejudicial 
information  was  improperly  brought  to  the 
Jury  s  attention  or  whether  any  outside  in- 
fluence was  impif.perly  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  juror].  Nor  may  his  afTidavit  or  evidence 


of  any  statement  by  him  [concerning  a  mat- 
ter about  which  he  would  be  precluded  from 
testifying]  indi-ating  an  effect  of  this  kiiiU 
be  received  for  these  purposes. 

Rule  607,  Who  May  Imper,;-h 
The   credibility   of   a   witne.ss   may   be   at- 
ta',.ked  by  any  party,  including  the  party  call- 
in;;  him. 

n::le  61)3.  Evidence  of  Character  and  Conduct 
of  Witness 
(a)  Opinion  and  reputation  evidence  of 
character.— The  credibility  of  a  witness  may 
bo  attacked  or  supported  by  evidence  in  the 
1.  rm  oi  r>'})ntatii.n  or  opinion,  but  subject  to 
tiiese  linutations:  (1)  the  evidence  may  refer 
only  to  character  for  truthfulness  or  tin- 
tru'hfulness,  and  (2)  evidence  ol  truthful 
characier  is  admissible  only  after  the  char- 
acter of  the  witness  for  truthfulne.ss  has  betn 
attacked  by  opinion  or  reputation  evid  ncf 
or  otherwise. 

(bi  Specific  instances  of  conduct. — Specilic 
i'lstancc's  of  the  conduct  of  a  witness,  for  the 
purijose  of  attacking  or  sujiporting  his  credi- 
bility, other  than  conviction  of  crime  as  pr<j- 
vided  in  rule  60!>,  may  not  Le  proved  by 
extrinsic  evidence.  They  may,  hcwovcr,  in  the 
diA<:ret!on  of  ihe  court,  if  probative  of  trulh- 
Inliic  s  or  umiiiihfulnt  .s  [and  not  remote  in 
time],  bj  inquired  lufj  en  cr...s.s-e.\a.mination 
of  the  witness  [himself  or  on  cro.-.-,-examijia- 
tinn  of  a  winiess  who  testifies  to  his  charac- 
ter for  truthfulness  or  untruthfulness]  (2: 
conccrnin/f  his  rUqract-r  for  trut!i/i,l-icss  or 
viilrutlifiilrK-ss,  or  (2|  cowerrinig  the 
character  for  truthfulness  or  untrtnli fulness 
of  another  vUness  C';  to  •whicli  character  the 
iritncss  being  cross  cr-ivrincd  lias  testified. 

file  giving  of  lestimony,  whether  by  an  ac- 
cused or  by  any  other  witness,  doe.-,  not  oper- 
ate as  a  waiver  of  his  privil-ge  a^-ainst  s?lt- 
inf-rimiiiation  when  examii-.ed  with  respect  to 
m  liters  which  rela'e  only  to  credibility. 
Rule  CO,').  Invcachment  by  EviCence  of 
Conviction   of   Criane 

(a)  General  rnlc— For  the  piirpf,.,e  of  at- 
tr>xking  the  credibility  of  a  witne.ss,  evi- 
d?n-:e  that  Jie  h:,,  hsen  convicted  of  a 'crime 
b  admi-si;)!e  (/.  but  only  if  [ihe  crime  ( 1 )  was 
punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  ex- 
cess of  one  year  under  the  law  which  he  was 
convi-ltd  under  of  (2)]  (])  the  crime  in- 
vclvei  di.-honr.^ty  or  fal.se  statem-nt  [re- 
gardles.;  of  tiie  punivhment].  or  (2i  r/(c'  r  rime 
Jf3.s  puniikable  by  d'ath  or  imprisonment 
incxc:ss  of  one  y-ar  under  the  I2W  under 
V'hirli.  he  was  convicted,  unless  the  judge 
determines  that  tlic  danger  of  unfair  prej- 
udice outiceighs  ih-  probative  value  of  the 
ci  Idcncc  of  the  convution. 

(b)  Time  limit.— E^•ide;■.ce  of  a  conviction 
under  this  rule  is  not  admi-.sible  if  a  period 
of  mere  than  ten  yeirs  has  elap.sed  since  the 
date  of  conviction  or  of  the  relea.se  of  the 
witne.ss  from  confinement  [impo:sed  for  his 
most  recent  cnnvictioii,  or  the  expiration  of 
the  period  01  his  parole,  probaticn,  or  sen- 
tence granted  or  imp^.srd  with  respect  to 
his  most  reee-iit  conviction],  whi-hever  is 
the  later  date. 

(c)  Effect  of  pardon,  annulment,  or  cer- 
tificate of  rehabilitation.— Evidence  of  a 
conviction  Is  not  ac'missible  under  this  rule 
If  (1)  the  coiuictun  has  be^n  the  subject 
of  a  p.rdon,  annulment,  ccrtificate  of  re- 
habilitation, or  other  equivalent  pro.-edure 
based  on  a  .substantial  showing  of  rchabilita- 
tion  a"d  the  witnes.s  has  not  been  convicted 
of  a  .sub.sequc-nt  crime,  or  (2|  tlie  conviction 
ha,s  been  the  subject  of  a  pardon,  annul- 
ment, or  other  equivalent  procedure  fjased  on 
innocence. 

(d)  Juvenile  acijudlcations.— Evidence  of 
Juvenile  adjudications  is  gei-erally  not  ad- 
missible under  this  rule.  The  Judge  may, 
however,  in  a  criminal  case,  allow  evidence 
of  a  juvenile  adjudication  cf  a  witne.ss  other 
than  th'j  accused  if  conviction  of  the  offen.se 
wrnild  be  admissible  to  attack  the  credibility 
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of  an  adult  and  the  Judge  is  satisfied  tliat 
admissicn  in  evidence  is  necessary  for  a  fair 
determination  of  tlie  issue  of  guilt  or  In- 
nocence. 

(e)   Pendency  of  appeal. — The  pendency  of 
an  appeal  therelr.;,m  dees  not  rei  der  evidence 
of  a  conviction  inadmissible.  Evidence  of  tbe 
pendency  cf  an  appeal   is  admissible. 
Rule  610.  Religious  B3lief3  or  Opinicna 

Evidence  of  the  beliefs  or  opinions  of  a 
witness  on  matters  of  religion  is  not  admis- 
sible for  the  purpo3e  of  showing  that  by 
reason  of  their  nattire  his  credibility  is  im- 
paired cr  enhanced. 

Rule  611,  Mode  of  Order  of  Interrogation 
and  Presentation 

(a)  Cjuirol  by  Judge. — The  Judge  shall 
exercise  reasoi.able  control  over  the  mode 
and  order  of  interrogating  witae  scs  and 
presenting  evide.ce  so  as  to  (1)  make  the 
interrogation  and  presc-ntaticn  efleclive  for 
the  ascerlaiumenl  of  liie  trulli.  (2)  av^id 
i.ceditss  c,  n^uinpti-.n  cf  time,  and  (3)  pro- 
tect witneis.cs  lr.-ni  harassment  cr  undue  em- 
barrassment, 

(b)  Scope  of  cross-examination. —  [A  w.l-. 
ne  s  may  be  crLSo-examined  on  a;:y  niatler 
relevant  to  any  issue  in  the  ca.se,  Including 
credibility.  In  liie  interests  of  Justice,  the 
jiiclge  may  hmit  cr^^ss-examiiialun  with  re- 
spe-t  to  matters  not  testiiied  to  on  direct  ex- 
amination.] Cross  exavir.ation  should  be 
luniled  to  the  siibjc:  t  inutter  of  tiie  direct 
ennnination  and  iiiultcrs  ajjecting  llic  credi- 
bility of  tlie  u:ilne;.s.  Tiie  judge  may.  in  tlie 
pfrcise  of  di''Cretio7i,  permit  incjuiry  into 
uddi'.ional  matters  as  if  on  direct  eicimina- 
tion. 

(c)  L^adln-T  ques-.i:;rs,— Leading  questions 
should  not  be-  used  on  the  direct  examinati^in 
of  a  witncs-  ex.^ept  a;  may  be  ne"es.;:;ry  to 
develop  his  testimony.  Ordinar  ly  leading 
que'.lions  should  fce  permitted  on  cross- 
examination.  In  civil  [cases]  actions,  a  party 
is  eati'ilrd  to  call  an  advcrsD  party  or  witiuisi 
identified  with  [lilm]  svch  adverse  jiarty  and 
interrcgate  by  leading  questions. 

Rule  C12.  Wr.ling  Used  To  Refresh  ^Tem-ry 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  criminal 
proceedings  h-  section  3.5CO  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  If  a  witness  u^es  a  writing  to  re- 
fresli  Ills  mcmcry  for  the  purpose  of  testify- 
ing,    [either     before     cr     while     testifying] 

either • 

(  /  )  ivh  lie  testifying,  or 

Ci)  bejnre  testifying,  if  the  court  m  its  d.s- 
crciion  dclernn  cs  it  ;s  necessary  in  llie  xn- 
t'.rests  of  jv-t  ce, 

an  adverse  party  is  entitled  to  have  [it] 
tiie  writing  produced  at  the  hearing,  to  in- 
.spect  it,  to  crs  -examine  the  witness  th.ero- 
on,  and  to  introduce  in  evidence  those  por- 
tions which  relate  to  the  te-timony  of  the 
witne  ;;.  If  It  is  flaimed  that  the  writing  con- 
taiiis  matters  not  related  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  tc-iimony.  the  judge  shall  examine 
the  writiii-'  in  camcr.^.  excise  anv  fortions  not 
so  related,  and  order  delivery  of  the  re- 
inimder  to  the  p.^rty  entitled  thereto.  Any 
porlicn  withheld  over  objections  shall  be 
preserved  and  made  av.-.Uabie  to  the  api>ellate 
court  in  the  event  of  an  appe.il.  If  a  writing 
is  not  produced  or  delivereei  pursuatit  to  or- 
der under  this  rule,  ihc  Judce  shall  make  any 
order  Justi;-e  requires,  except  that  in  crim- 
inal cases  v. '.'.en  t'-e  prosemition  eleets  not  to 
comply,  the  order  shall  be  one  striking  the 
te  tinu'iiy  or,  if  lie  judt-e  in  his,  discretion 
determines  that  the  interests  of  Ju.,tlce  so 
require,  declaring  a  mistri.il. 

Rule  613  Prirr  Statements  of  Witnesses 
(a)  Examining  witness  concerning  prior 
s{-it"me  .t.  In  ex.imining  a  witness  concern- 
111%'  a  prior  st.itcm^nt  imde  by  him.  whether 
written  or  not.  the  statement  need  not  be 
shown  nor  Its  contents  dlsclo.sed  to  him  at 
that  t'me,  but  on  request  the  same  shall  be 
shown  or  discloi^ed  to  opposing  counsel. 


(b)  Extrinsic  evidence  of  prio-  inconsistent 
stntement  of  witness —Extrinsic  evidence  of 
a  prior  inconsistent  otatement  by  a  witness 
is  not  admissible  unless  t  le  witness  is  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  explain  or  deny 
the  same  and  ;hc  opposite  party  is  aEcrded 
an  opporttinily  to  interrogate  him  thereon,  or 
tii2  interests  cf  justlfe  etiierwis^  require. 
This  provision  does  not  apply  to  admissions 
of  a  party -oppon.nt  as  defined  in  .-ule  801 
(d)l2). 

Rule     614,     Calling     and     Interrogation     of 
Witnesses  by  Judge 

(a)  Calling  by  juig" — The  judge  may.  on 
his  own  motion  or  at  the  suftgestion  of  a 
party,  call  wltn?ss:s.  and  all  part,!es  are  en- 
titled to  cr:33-:x   min?  witnesses  thtis  called. 

(b)  Intarr- gation  by  judg?,— The  Judge 
miy  int:rro'g\t?  witn;s..os,  whether  called  by 
li  ws?lf  or  by  a  party. 

(c)  Objection- —o:)j?rtlo-  s  to  the  calling 
of  vvitne~srs  by  the  Judge  or  to  interrogation 
by  htm  may  be  mid-e  at  the  time  or  the  next 
ava!la*ile  opporl  unity  when  the  jury  is  nr.t 
prrs^nt. 

Rule  C^13.  Kxclusi  n  of  Witiicscs 
At  the  request  of  a  party  the  judge  shall 
order  witnesses  ex  luded  S3  that  th  y  can- 
not hear  the  lestimony  cf  i  thcr  witnesses, 
ond  he  may  mtike  the  order  of  his  own  mo- 
tion. This  rule  does  net  authorize  exclusion 
of  til  a  party  who  is  a  natu.'al  person,  or 
(2)  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  party  which 
is  not  a  natural  person  dcsig^.-nted  as  its  rep- 
resentative by  its  attcrniy.  or  (3)  a  person 
whos^  pr.--.senre  is  shown  by  a  p.irtv  to  be 
essential  to  the  pr"s->nt'tion  of  his  cause. 
Article    VII.    Opinions    and    Extert 

Testimon  V 
Rule  701.  Opinion  Tes' Imony  by  Lay 
Witnesses 
If  the  witness  is  i.ot  teitifyiug  as  an  ex- 
pert, his  testimony  in  the  form  of  opinions 
or   inferences    is   limited    to    those    opinions 
or  inferences  which  are  ta)   raiie  nally  basetl 
on   the   per^ention   of   the   witness   and    tb) 
helpful    to    u    clear    underatanding    of    his 
testimony  or  the  det  .rniinalion  of  a  tatt  in 
issue. 

Rule  702.  Testimony  by  Experts 
If  scientific,  technical,  or  other  spe-ialiyed 
knrwicdge  will  assist  the  trier  of  fact  to 
unierstard  the  cvl'ience  or  to  determine  a 
fact  in  issue,  a  witness  qualiPod  as  an  ex- 
pert by  knowledge,  skill,  experience,  train- 
ing, or  education,  may  testify  thereto  in  the 
form  of  an  opinion  or  otherwise 

Rule  703.   Bases  of  O;  1  liou  Testimony 

by  Experts 
The   facts  or  data   in   the   particular  case 
upon   wliich  an  expert   bases  an   opinion  or 
naerence  may  be  those  perceived  by  or  made 
known   to  hiin  at   or  befo.'-e  the  hearing.   If 
of  a  type  reasonably  rel  ed  tn-o:.  by  exre.-ts 
in  tlie   particular  held   in   forming  opinions 
or  inferences  ui)on  the  subject,  ihe  facts  or 
data  need    .01  be  admlsible   111  evid.nce. 
Rule  704    Opinion  on-  Ultimate  Issue 
Te.'imony   in   th?   form   of  an   opiin-n   or 
Inference    otherwise    adm'ssible    is    net    ob- 
Je.-tieinable  bccr.nsi'  it  embr.-'ces  an  ultimate 
is.^uc  to  be  derided  by  the  trier  of  fact. 
Rt'LE  705.  Disci.o.sLr£  or  Facts  or   Data 

U.N'UEiiLVINC    ExPfcRr    Ofl.MoN 

The  expert  may  to-l.fy  in  terms  of  op  1  -.Ion 
or  inference  und  give  his  rcis.ms  the.-efor 
without  prior  diselsiire  c  f  the  underlying 
facts  t>r  data.  nnle.;s  the  Jiirite  requires 
oMiervvi^e.  The  cx^>e.n  may  in  any  event  be 
re  luired  to  disclosa  the  underlying  lactj  or 
data  on  crj-.o-ex:iiniaali„n. 

Rule  700.  Court  .^t■poINTrI)  Experts 

(a)  Aripointment  —Tlie  J;;di_'e  may  on  his 
own  moti-'n  or  on  the  motlin  of  any  party 
enter  an  order  to  show  cause  why  expert  wit- 
nesses should  not   be  appointed,   and   may 


ro./.i?si  the  parties  to  submit  nominations. 

T  .'  e  j;;d:ze  may  anp.-iint  any  expert  witnesses 
agreed  upcu  by  the  parties,  and  may  ao- 
pcint  witneseei  cf  his  cwn  seleelion.  .'Vn  ex- 
pert witness  shall  not  be  appointed  by  tl.e 
jtidse  tmless  le  c;noent3  to  act.  A  wi'tne=> 
so  n;  pointed  shall  br»  infjrmed  of  his  dn'ie, 
by  the  Judge  in  WTitl  'g,  a  eupy  of  which  shall 
be  filed  with  the  clerk,  or  at  a  conference  in. 
which  the  parties  sh.all  hnvo  o;;portunity  to 
part  c.pa-e.  A  w.tnejs  ii  ap -olr.ted  shall 
advise  tiie  parties  of  his  findings,  if  any;  h.;.. 
do  -csitlon  may  be  taken  by  anv  partv;  a.  d 
he  may  be  c.illrd  to  tc  tlfy  by  the  judge  or 
anv  party.  He  shall  be  subject  to  cr:ss-ex- 
-.mination  by  each  p.ir'y,  including  a  partv 
cri'.ling  him  as  a  witness, " 

(bl  Cjmpcr,3-.t:on.— Es-iert  wntnesses  so 
appointed  are  entitled  to  reasonable  compen- 
sation in  wha'ever  s'm  the  judge  may  allow. 
The  e  mpensati'-.-i  thus  fi.xed  is  payab'c 
from  fonds  \\hich  may  be  .irevlded  by  law 
in  cr  mi  ;al  cases  and"  cases  invrlvlng  Jv-t 
Cjmpensition  unjer  the  f.fth  amendmcvt 
In  c;;  3r  civil  ctses  the  ctm-eensatton  sh.t" 
be  raid  by  the  r.rt  rs  in  tuch'Toprrtion  anci 
n:  ruch  time  as  the  judge  dlrco.s,  and  there- 
after charged  in  like  minncT  as  ether  cofc. 
(c)  Disclosure  of  ap-iomtmcnt  —In  the  e\- 
e-ei  e  of  his  dU«tro  isn,  the  judge  mav  au- 
tho.iJte  disclosure  to  the  Jury  of  the  fact  that 
tlie  court  appointed  the  expert  witness. 
^  (d)  Parties'  e-tperts  of  own  selection- 
Nothing  ill  this  rule  limits  the  parties  in 
cahing  ctiucTt  witnesses  of  their  own  sclc  - 
tioi. 

Ar.TI.I.E     VIII.     IIltAHtSAY 

Rule  801.  Definitions 
The  following  definitions  apply  under  this 
ar.i.iei 

(a)  Statcme  It.— A  ••statement"  is  il)  an 
oral  or  WTit.en  assertion  or  (2)  i.onvirja. 
condu.t  of  a  person,  if  11  i^  intended  bv  him 
a.s  a.i  a.s.-erti on 

(b)  Declarant  —.^  -declaranf  is  a  person 
who  makes  a  statemc.t. 

(c)  Hearsay. — •'Hearsay"  is  a  statement 
oTfier  than  one  made  by  the  dtclnrant  whi;c 
testifying  at  the  trial  or  hearing,  o.fered  in 
e  idc  ice  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  matter 
a.s  sorted 

Id)  fctatemenis  which  are  not  hearsay  —  .A 
stateine.it  is  not  hearsay  if — 

(1)  Prior  statement  i)y  witness— TTie  de- 
ch.rai.t  testifies  at  tlie  trial  or  hearii  g  and 
is  subiect  to  cross-exami.iatlon  concerning 
the  statement,  and  the  statement  is  (A)  In- 
consistent with  his  testimony,  or  iB)  con- 
sistent with  his  lestimonv  and  is  ofTered  to 
rojut  an  express  or  imnlied  charce  i.jat.ist, 
him  of  recent  fabrication  or  improper  In- 
nuence  cr  motive  or  (C>  o..e  of  Ideiiti;. cation 
of  a  person  made  after  perceiving  him  Pro- 
vided.  That  a  prior  inconsistent  stutC7ncr.t 
under  clause  (.4)  shall  not  be  admissible  a. 
proof  of  the  farts  stated  vnlest  it  uas  gitt  : 
vnder  oath  and  subject  to  the  fna'ty  o- 
prrntrii  at  a  trial  or  ficarmg  or  in  a  drpc<ition 
or  before  a  grand  jury :  or 

l2i  Admissicn  by  party-onpon'^nt — The 
stitement  is  olTored  against  a  party  and  is 
lAi  his  own  statement,  in  either  jiis  i:  di- 
vidiial  or  a  representative  mpa^'i"-  f""  (D'  f' 
statement  of  which  he  h.as  manifested  his 
adeiption  or  belief  in  its  truth,  cr  iC  a  state- 
ment fc.y  a  persTn  ni'therired  by  him  to  make 
a  statemmt  concernintr  the  stibject.  or  (Hi 
a  s'a;enient  by  his  n7cnt  or  servant  concern- 
ing a  matter  within  the  scope  rf  his  a^rency 
or  cinpUiymcnt,  made  during  the  existence 
of  the  relationship,  cr  (E)  a  siateinent  by  a 
cocoiispi  ator  of  a  party  "duriur  the  coli_i; 
and  111  furlheraii'e  tf  th.c  lonspiracy. 
Rule  8'^2.  Hearsay  RuJe 
Hearsay  is  not  admi.ssible  except  a.s  pro- 
vided  l3v  these  rules  or  by  other  rules 
[adopted]  vrrsr-hhed  by  the  Supreme  Cour- 
pttrv-'iavt  to  statntory  ai.'hcrrify  or  "^y  Act  of 
Contrpss. 
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Rule    803     Hearsay   Exceptions:    Availabilily 
of  Decl.iraiit   Immaterial 
The    fuUowing    are    not    excluded    by    the 
hearsay  rule,  even  though   the  declarant   is 
available  as  a  wituc.-s: 

(1)  Present  sense  inipre.-..sion — A  state- 
ment describing  tr  explaining  an  event  or 
condition  made  while  ih.e  declarant  was  per- 
ceiving the  event  or  conditm  ,  or  iinnie- 
diately  thereafter. 

(2i  Excited  utterance — A  statement  relat- 
ing to  a  starting  e\ent  cr  condition  made 
while  the  declarant  was  under  the  stress  of 
excitement  caused  by  the  event  or  condition. 
(3i  Then  existing  mental,  emotional,  or 
physical  condition, — A  statement  of  t!  c  de- 
clarant's then  existing  bt.ne  of  mind,  emo- 
tion, sensation,  or  physical  coiiJiiion  (such 
as  intent,  plan,  motive,  d'  ^Ign.  mentjil  feel- 
ing, pain,  and  bodily  healt'ii.  bi  t  not  includ- 
ing a  statement  cf  memory  or  helie'  to  prove 
the  fact  remembered  or  belie.cd  unle^,  it  re- 
lates to  the  e.\ecution.  re'. ocation.  idcntiTica- 
tion.  or  terms  cf  declarant  s  will. 

(4)  Statements  for  purocses  cf  medical 
diagnosis  or  treatment.— Statements  made 
for  purpcses  of  medical  di.igr.osis  or  treat- 
ment and  describing  medical  history,  or  past 
or  present  s;>mptoms,  pain,  or  sensations,  or 
the  Inception  or  general  cliaracter  of  the 
cause  or  external  source  thereof  insofar  as 
re.isonably  pertinent  to  diaSjiiosis  or  treat- 
ment. 

(5]  Recorded  recollection.— A  memcran- 
dura  or  record  concerning;  a  ma'ter  about. 
which  a  witne.^s  oiue  had  knowledge  but  r.ow 
has  Insufficient  recollection  to  cii.ible  hiin  to 
testify  tuUy  and  accurately,  shown  lo  have 
been  made  when  the  matter  was  fresh  ii:  his 
memor,-  and  to  reflect  that  kii'uvledrje  cor- 
rectly. If  admitted,  tlie  memcrandum  cr  rec- 
ord may  be  read  into  evidence  but  iiiav  not 
itself  be  received  a.s  an  exhiijit  unless  olfcred 
b>  uu  .KUerce  part\. 

(til  Records  of  regularly  conducted  1>j'i- 
ne>s  or  pro/o^ronuZ  actiMty.^A  meuiorau- 
dum.  report,  record,  or  data  ccmpilai.on,  ui 
any  form,  of  acts,  events,  conditions,  ipiu- 
ions.  or  diagnoses,  made  at  cr  near  the  time 
by.  or  from  information  tran.-miited  by.  a 
person  with  knowledge,  [all  in  the  course  of 
a  regularly  conducted  activity,  as  shown  by 
the  te.-.timony  of  the  custodian  or  other  (luaj- 
ilied  Witness,  unless  the  sources  of  mlorn^p,- 
tion  or  other  circumstances  indicate  lac-:  of 
trustworlhme.s.J  i;  kt  pt  in  the  loume  of  a 
reguiw!'j  conductrd  busiuc^.v  or  pro/csstonul 
artnitij,  and  ii  it  ua.s  the  regular  practice 
of  such  bu^nifss  or  professional  act.iiti/  to 
viake  ^uch  memonindum,  report,  record,  or 
data  coin pilation ,  all  ai  .^hoicn  by  the  te.-iti- 
mony  of  the  custodian  or  other  qualified 
Uifnetv.  unless  the  source  of  information  or 
the  rii'-thfid  or  circumstance'^  of  preparation 
indicate  hick  of  trustwurtlnncss. 

(7  I  Absence  of  entry  m  record-,  [of  re^u- 
larlv  conducted  activity]  kept  ,n  ucmrdari'e 
uith  the  proiisions  of  parayrapli  (6)  -  Evi- 
dence that  a  matter  is  not  included  in  tin 
mem  /raiida,  repon.s,  rec.rds,  or  data  com- 
p:laiion,s.  Ill  ai:y  fcrm,  [of  a  regularly  ccn- 
ducted  acuviiyj  kept  in  accordance  unh  the 
proii-iojii  of  paragraph  (Ci,  Uj  prove  the 
nonoccurrence  or  nonexLitence  of  the  mat- 
ter if  the  mailer  was  of  ,i  kind  oi  which  a 
memcrandurn  report,  re'crd.  or  data  cnm- 
pilution  was  regularly  made  and  preserved, 
unless  the  .sources  of  iiitorma:ion  or  oi.xr 
circum-stances  indicate  lack  of  truistworiiii- 
iie>^. 

lb)  Public  rfcord.s  and  repurts  — P.icords, 
r'pnri,-  .-itaten.eiits.  or  d!"a  compilali' ns,  in 
any  lor.Ti.  ol  public  otTi'ies  or  aKencres.  settinj^ 
ioT'h  lAi  the  actlvit'c.-:  rf  the  officr  or  ai'Piicy. 
or  I  Hi  matters  oh' erved  pursuant  to  duly 
inip'^sed  by  law.  or  (Ci  in  civil  [case.,]  actions 
and  against  the  Gjverinncnt  in  criminal 
ca-.' .,.  factual  flnditif.:-.  resulting;  from  an  in- 
vf  ,ti!7ati'.n  made  pursuant  lo  authority 
l-r.iuted  by  law.  unlc.-js  the  .sources  of  infor- 


mation or  oiher  circumstances  Indicate  lack 
of  trustworthiness. 

( '*  I  Records  of  vital  statistics.  Records  or 
dita  compilations.  In  any  fcrm.  of  births, 
fetal  deaths,  deaths,  or  marriages,  if  the  re- 
port thereof  was  made  to  a  public  office  pur- 
suant to  recinlremenis  of  law. 

(10)  Ab  ence  of  public  record  or  entry. — 
To  prove  tJie  absence  of  a  record,  report. 
statement,  cr  data  compilation,  in  any  lorm. 
or  V.:e  nonoccurrence  or  nonexistence  of  a 
matter  of  whi.?h  a  record,  report,  statement, 
or  data  compilation,  in  any  form,  wasiregu- 
larly  made  and  pre.sorvcd  by  a  publBtpffice 
or  af:oiicy,  evidence  in  the  form  of  a  ceWfica- 
tiun  in  accordance  with  rule  902,  orTesti- 
mony,  that  diligent  search  failed  to  disclose 
t;ie  record,  report,  statement,  or  data  com- 
pilation, or  entry. 

(11)  Records  of  religious  organizations. — 
Statements  of  births,  marriages,  divorces, 
deaths,  legitimacy,  ancestry,  relationship  by 
bl,.od  or  marriaj;e.  or  other  similar  facts  of 
persfnal  or  family  history,  contained  in  a 
regularly  kept  record  of  a  religious  organi- 
zation, 

(IT)  Marriage,  baptismal,  nnd  similar  cer- 
tificates.— Statements  of  fact  contained  in  a 
teriiiicate  that  the  maker  performed  a  mar- 
riage or  other  ceremony  or  administered  a 
sacrament,  made  by  a  clergy.man,  puiilic  olB- 
cial.  or  other  person  aiithori.ed  by  the  rules 
(r  practices  of  a  religious  organization  or 
bv  la-.v  to  perform  the  act  eertiticd.  and 
purporting  to  have  been  is  ued  at  the  time 
ot  the  act  or  within  a  reasonable  time  there- 
aftfr. 

(13)  Family  records. — Statements  of  fact 
conrcrintig  personal  or  family  history  con- 
tr.ined  in  family  Bibles,  genealogies,  charts, 
engravings  on  rings,  Inicriptinns  on  family 
portraits,  engravings  on  urns,  crypts,  or 
to.Tibstone  .  or  the  like. 

(14)  Records  of  documents  aifecting  an 
Inierest  in  property. — The  record  of  a  docu- 
ment purporting  to  establish  cr  aflect  an 
int.-rest  in  pr.opertv.  ^s  proof  of  the  content 
of  the  original  recorded  document  and  its 
ev,-rulion  and  delivery  by  each  person  by 
whom  it  purports  to  have  been  executed,  if 
the  record  Ls  a  record  of  a  public  office  and 
an  applicable  statute  authcnzed  the  rec  <rd- 
ing  of  documtnts  of  tiiat  kind  in  tliai  office. 

(15)  S"-ateinent.^  in  documents  atfeciing 
an  iiiiere'si  in  property.— A  statement  con- 
laiiied  ill  a  document  purporting  to  est^ib- 
iLsh  or  aJTect  an  interest  in  prop->rty  if  the 
matter  stated  was  relevant  to  the  purp,  se 
of  the  document,  unle.ss  dealings  with  the 
projierty  since  the  doeun.ent  was  made  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  the 
statfinent    or  the  purport  of  tlie  document. 

(liJl  Statements  in  ancient  docunients  — 
Statements  In  a  document  in  eM.-,tence 
twenty  years  or  more  [whose  authenticity] 
the  autlirntiriLy  of  vhich  is  established. 

(17)  Market  reports,  commercial  publica- 
tions.—ATarket  quotations,  tabulations,  lists, 
directories,  or  other  published  ompilation.s. 
generally  used  end  relied  upon  by  the  public 
or  by  person.s  in  particular  occupaiion.s. 

•  18)  Learned  Ireati.scs.— To  lI^c  extent 
called  to  the  attention  of  an  exp;rt  wil'lie.ss 
tipon  cro.ss-examinaiion  or  rell  d  upon  by 
him  in  direct  examination,  statements  con- 
tained in  published  treatises,  periodicals,  or 
pamplil^t ,  on  a  subject  of  history,  medicine, 
or  other  .^cience  or  art.  i.stablish'jd  as  a  reli- 
able authority  by  the  testimony  oi  admis- 
sion of  the  wjtiies.s  or  by  other  expert  te.<ii- 
monv  or  bv  Indicial  notice.  If  admitted,  the 
statements  may  be  read  into  evidence  but 
may  no;  be  received  n;;  exhibits. 

(19(  Reputation  concerning  personal  or 
family  history  -  Reputation  among  mem- 
bers of  his  family  by  blood,  adoption,  or 
marriage,  or  among  his  a.ssociates,  or  in  th<.- 
coniinuniiy.  concerning  a  per.jon's  birth, 
adoption,  marriage,  divorce,  dcaih,  legiti- 
macy,  relationship    by    blood    adoption,    or 


marriage,  ancestry,  or  other  similar  fact  of 
his  personal  or  family  history. 

(20)  Reputation  ccnceruing  boundaries  or 
ee:'era!  history.— Reputation  in  a  community, 
arising  before  the  controversy,  as  to  bound- 
aries of  or  customs  affecting  lan<as  In  the 
community,  and  reputation  as  to  J"vents  of 
general  hist.iry  important  to  the  crmmuiu'y 
or  State  or  nation  in  which  located. 

(21)  Reputation  as  to  character.— Reputa- 
t'on  of  a  person's  character  among  liis  asso- 
( iates  cr  in  the  commiuiiiy. 

(2'2)  Jud'^ment  of  previous  conviction. — 
Evidence  of  a  nnal  iuUtment.  entered  after  a 
tri.U  cr  upon  a  pica  cf  guilty  (but  not  upon 
p.  l)lea  of  nolo  contendere),  adjudging  a  per- 
son guilty  of  a  crime  punishable  by  death  or 
impri;onm-'i.t  in  excess  of  or.e  year,  to  prove 
any  fact  e.^sential  to  sustain  the  judgment. 
b:!t  not  Including,  when  ofTered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  criminal  pro:;ecutii,n  for  pur- 
poses other  than  imncachment.  Judgment.'; 
against  persons  other  than  the  accus^^d.  The 
pendency  of  an  appeal  may  bo  shown  but 
c!oe~  not  affect  admi:,sibility. 

(23)  .Judgment  as  to  perso.ial,  family  or 
general  hi;tcry.  or  boundaries — Judgments 
as  pr.-of  of  matters  of  personal,  familv  or 
peaeral  history,  or  boundaries,  essentiil  to 
th?  Jud/nient.  if  the  same  would  be  provable 
by  evi'ience  of  reputation. 

[(2ti  Other  excepti-Tis.— A  statement  not 
siic-ifically  covered  by  any  of  the  foregoing 
ev-eptions  but  having  ccmoarablc  circum- 
stantial guaraiitees  of  trustworthiness] 

Ri'le  804.  Hearsay  Ex-eptiom:  Declarant 
Unavailable 

(ai  Defiiiiti,on  of  unavailability.— "Uii- 
a-'ailabihty  as  a  witness"  includes  situations 
in  which  the  declarant  — 

(1)  is  exempted  by  ruling  of  the  ji  dec  oi. 
the  ground  of  privile!,e  from  te  tifying  con- 
cerning the  subject  matter  of  his  statement; 
rr 

(21  persists  in  refusing  t.^  te  tlfy  concern- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  hii,  statenienl  do- 
^pite  an  c rder  cf  the  judge  to  do  .'o:  or 

(3)  testifies  to  a  lack  cf  memory  of  ihe 
subject  matter  of  his  statem.ent;  cr 

(4)  is  unable  to  be  present  or  to  testifv  at 
Hie  hearing  because  of  death  cr  then  exi.t- 
ing  physical  or  m-^-.tal  iUne  ;s  cr  iniirmity:  or 

[b]  is  absent  from  the  hearing  and  the 
proponent  of  his  statement  has  been  unable 
to  procure  lus  attendar.ce  or  tc-iimoni/  h\ 
proce.s.-,  or  o'hcr  reasor.able  means. 
A  dccl.'irant  is  ii't  unavailable  a-  a  wit  ess  if 
his  exempiion.  rcfusrtl.  claim  of  lack  of  mem- 
ory, inability,  or  absence  is  due  to  the  pro- 
curement or  wrongrloin>?  of  the  pronor.e'  t  ot 
his  statement  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  witness  from  attending  or  testifyin-;. 

(b)  Hearsay  exceptions. — The  ft  I'owii-ir  are 
rot  excluded  by  the  hearsay  rule  if  the 
declarant  is  unavailable  ns  a  witness: 

(  1  I  Former  testimony  — Testimony  giveu  a.s 
a  witress  at  another  hearing  of  the  sani"  (;r 
a  di.'lerent  proceeding,  or  in  a  deposition 
taken  in  compliance  with  law  in  the  course 
of  another  proceedin2.  fat.  th-^  i  istance  of  cr 
against  a  party  with  an  opportunity  to  d-- 
velop  the  testimony  bv  direct,  cross,  or  re- 
direct e\:.mjnation.  with  motive  and  ititerest 
similar  to  tho.se  of  the  party  agair.st  whom 
now  otiered.]  ;/  th,-'  paitt/  upuinst  irhoni  tiri' 
tcsliinonn  is  noil-  ofjcied,  or  a  predecessor  in 
interest,  had  an  oppoitunitj/  to  develop  the 
testimony  b.,/  direct,  cross,  or  redirect  crimi- 
nation. 

[(2)  StaUinei.t  of  recent  perceplloii. — A 
staicmenl.  iiui,  in  response  to  the  Investiua- 
tlon  of  a  person  engaged  in  Investig.-it  imj,  In  i- 
gallr.g.  or  seit,:ing  a  claim,  which  narrates, 
describes,  or  explains  an  event  cr  condition 
recently  percened  by  the  declarant,  made  in 
gCKid  faith,  not  in  contemplation  of  pending 
or  anticipated  litigation  in  which  he  wa.s 
interested,  and  while  hi;  recollecllon  wa,s 
clear] 
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Ci3i3(:^)  S'atement  under  belief  of  Im- 
pending de.-th.— [A]  771  a  prosecution  for 
hoiiU'jidc  cr  ii  a  ctril  case,  a  statement 
made  by  a  declarant  while  believing  that  his 
death  was  imminent,  concerning  the  cause 
or  circumstances  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  impe  idi.g  death. 

[<  1)1(3)  Statement  against  Interest. — A 
statement  which  was  at  the  time  of  Us  mak- 
ing so  far  contrary  to  the  declarant's  pe- 
cuniary or  proprietary  interest,  or  so  far 
tended  to  subject  him  to  Ccivll  or]  criminal 
liability  [or  to  render  invalid  a  claim  by  aim 
aT.iinst  a;;ci:-cr  or  to  make  him  an  object 
of  natred.  ridicule,  or  disgrace.]  that  a  rea- 
sonable mm  in  his  position  would  not  have 
made  the  s:ater::ent  unless  he  believed  it  to 
be  true.  A  statement  tending  to  expose  the 
declarant  to  criminal  liability  and  offered  to 
exculpate  the  accused  is  not  admissible  un- 
less [corrob:  rated]  corroborating  circum- 
stances clearly  indicate  the  trusiu-ortliincss 
of  the  statement.  A  statement  or  confession 
ofjercd  against  the  accused  in  a  criminal  case, 
made  by  a  codcfcndcint  or  other  person  im- 
plicating both  himself  and  tne  accu.ied,  is 
not  admissible. 

[(5)]  (4)  Statement  of  personal  or  fam- 
ily history. —  (A)  A  statement  concerning  the 
declarant's  own  birth,  adoption,  marri.ige, 
divorce,  legitimacy,  relationship  by  blood, 
adoption,  or  marriigc,  ancestry,  or  other  sim- 
ilar fact  of  personal  or  family  history,  e-tn 
though  declarant  had  no  means  of  acquiring 
personal  knowledge  of  the  matter  :-::c.;ed:  or 
(B)  a  staten-.ent  coiiccrnini;  tl.'e  forccoing 
matters,  and  death  also,  of  another  person.  If 
the  declarant  was  related  to  the  other  by 
blood,  adoption,  or  hiarrii^e  or  was  .so  in- 
timately as:;oc!ated  with  the  others  family 
as  to  be  llkelv  to  ha\e  acctirate  information 
concerning    the   matter   declared. 

["))  O'her  exceotions. — A  statement  iiot 
specific:il!y  covered  by  any  of  the  forecoing 
excentions  but  having  comparable  circum- 
st.uitial  guarantees  ol  trustworthiness.] 
Rfi.E  805  H^.^Rs.^Y  Within  He.^rs.-^y 
Hearsay  Included  within  hearsay  is  rot 
ex -hided  under  the  hears:.y  rule  if  each  p.irf 
of  the  combined  statements  conforms  svith 
an  exception  to  the  hear-av  rule  provided 
in  the-e  rules. 

Rule   80G.   Attacking  and   Supporting  Credi- 
bility cf  Declarant 

Wiien  a  hearsay  statement  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  evidence,  the  credibility  of  the 
declarant  may  be  attacked,  and  if  attacked 
may  be  supp  red.  by  any  evidence  which 
would  b->  arinns  ■^^'e  for  tho.se  purnofes  if 
declarant  had  testified  as  a  witness.  Evidence 
of  a  statement  or  conduct  by  the  declarant 
at  any  time.  incoii=istenl  with  his  hearsay 
statement,  is  not  subject  to  any  require- 
ment that  he  may  have  been  aiforded  an 
oiipcrtunity  to  deny  or  explain.  If  the  party 
a^^ainst  whom  a  hearsay  statement  has  been 
admitted  calls  the  declarant  as  a  witness,  the 
party  Ls  entitled  to  examine  him  on  the 
statement  as  if  under  croos-examiiiation. 
Article  IX.  Authentic.^tm.n-  and 
Identification 
Rule  901.  Requirement  of  Aulhcnt. cation  or 
I'Jentificalirii 

(al  General  provision  -  The  requirement 
of  authentication  or  identification  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  admi.-.slbillty  is  satisfied 
by  evidence  sufficient  to  support  a  lindin:; 
that  the  matter  in  question  Ls  what  Its  pro- 
ponent claims. 

(b)  Illustrations.— By  wav  of  illustration 
only,  and  not  by  way  of  limitation,  the  fol- 
lowing are  examples  of  authentication  or 
identification  conforming  wuh  ilie  require- 
ments of  this  rule: 

(1)  Testimony  of  wiincss  with  knowl- 
edge—Testimony that  a  matter  is  what  it 
IS  claimed  to  be. 

1 2)  Nonexpert  opinion  on  handwriting  — 
Ni>i\e.\pert  opinion  as  to  tlie  genuineness  of 


handwriting,  based  upon  famlllaritv  not  ac- 
quired for  purposes  of  the   litigation. 

(3)  Comparison  by  trier  or  expert  wit- 
ness.— Comparison  by  the  trier  of  fact  or 
by  expert  witnesses  with  specimens  which 
have  been  aut'nenticated. 

(4)  Distinctive  characteristics  and  the 
like. — Appearance,  contents,  substance.  In- 
ternal patterns,  or  other  dLstinctive  char- 
acteristics, taken  in  ccnjunction  with  cir- 
cumstances. 

(5)  Voice  identification.— Identification  of 
a  voice,  whether  heard  nr.sthand  or  through 
mc'h.inical  or  electronic  transmission  or  re- 
cording, by  opinion  based  upon  hearing^the 
voice  at  any  i.inc  under  circumsiur.ces  c^n- 
ne?' ing  it  with  the  alleged  s-eaker. 

(G)  Telephone  conversations. — Telephone 
conversations,  by  evidence  that  a  call  was 
m  idc  to  the  num»;er  assigned  at  the  t:me 
by  the  telephone  company  to  a  particular 
icrson  or  i.u.s.ness.  if  (A|  in  the  case  of  a 
person,  circumstances,  including  self-identi- 
lic.il.on.  shov.-  the  rerson  aUowering  to  be  the 
one  c.-aicd.  or  (B)  in  the  c.^.se  of  a  business, 
the  call  was  made  to  a  place  of  business  and 
the  conversation  related  to  business  rea- 
sonably transacted  over  the  telephone. 

(7)  Public  records  cr  reports.— Evidence 
ll-.r.  .-.  v.ri.in^'  .-.utlicri/.ed  by  law  to  be  re- 
corded cr  filed  and  in  fact  recorded  or  filed 
m  a  public  ofiice.  or  a  purported  pub.ic  rec- 
ord. rcp:rt.  stiuement.  or  data  compilation, 
in  any  fcrm,  is  from  the  puiJlic  office  where 
items  of  this  nature  are  kept. 

(8i  Ancient  documents  or  data  compila- 
tions.— Evidence  that  a  document  or  data 
c-)nipilaticn,  m  any  fcrm,  (Ai  is  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  create  no  suspicion  c.vncerning 
its  authenticity,  (B)  >as  in  a  place  where  it. 
If  authentic,  would  likely  be,  and  (Ci  ha.s 
been  in  existence  20  years  or  more  at  the 
lime  it  is  ctfered. 

(9t  Process  cr  syste  n  — E\  idcnce  describ- 
ing a  process  or  sy.-,tem  used  to  produce  a  re- 
sult and  showing  that  the  proce..,  oi  svstem 
produces  an  accurate  result. 

( 10)  Methods  provided  by  statute  or  rule. — 
Any  method  of  auihem.caiion  or  identifica- 
tion provided  by  Act  cf  Congress  or  by  other 
rules  [adopted]  pre.-cribei.  by  the  Siiprcme 
Curt  pursuant  to  s:ul  iilory  aulhonly. 
Rule  902.  Self-authenticatioi 
Extrin-ic  evidence  cf  authenticity  as  a  con- 
rini.m  procedeiu  to  admissibility  is  not  re- 
quired with  respect  to  the  following:  • 

(1)  Domestic  public  documeius  under 
se.il.— A  documeiu  bo.iring  a  seal  purporting 
to  be  that  of  the  U;;itcd  Stales,  or  of  any 
Stale,  district.  Comnio;uvealtli.  territory,  or 
i.-.sular  possession  thereof,  or  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  or  the  Tru^t  Territorv  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  of  a  political  subdivision, 
department,  officer,  or  agency  thereof,  and 
a  signature  purpc.rting  to  be  an  attestation 
or  execution. 

(2)  Domestic  public  dccumei.ts  not  under 
seal.— A  document  purporting  to  bear  the 
sicualure  in  his  official  capacity  of  an  officer 
or  employee  of  any  entity  incliidcd  in  para- 
graph (1)  hereof,  hiving  no  seal,  if  a  public 
officer  h.aving  a  .seal  and  having  official  du- 
ties in  the  district  or  political  subdivi.sion 
of  the  oflicor  or  employee  certifies  under  seal 
that  the  signer  has  the  offici.il  c.ipaciiy  and 
that  the  signature  is  2e;.u!nc. 

(3)  Foreign  public  documents.— A  dijcu- 
meni  ptirporting  to  be  executed  or  attested 
in  hi--  oilicial  capacity  by  a  person  .iu;hori?ed 
bv  the  laws  cf  a  fcreign  country  to  make  the 
fxecution  or  atiest.Ttion.  and  accomranied 
by  a  fiii.il  ccrthication  as  to  the  gcnuinene.-.s 
of  the  signature  and  official  position  lA)  of 
the  executing  or  attesting  person,  or  iB)  of 
any  foreign  official  whose  cert  incite  oi  gen- 
uineness of  signature  and  ollici.il  po.Mtion 
relates  lo  the  execution  or  atie.-.iation  or  is 
in  a  chain  of  certificates  of  genuineness  of 
signature  and  offici.\l  position  relating  to  the 
execution  or  attestation.  A  final  ceniflcatlon 


may  be  made  by  a  secretary  of  embassy  or 

legation,  consul  general,  consul,  vice  consul, 
or  consular  ageiit  of  the  United  States,  or 
a  diplomatic  or  constilar  officl.U  of  the  for- 
eign country  assigned  or  accredited  to  the 
U.'.ited  States.  If  reaso.jable  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  all  parties  to  in\eotiL'ate  the 
authenticity  and  accuracy  of  o.'Ticlal  docu- 
ments, the  judge  may.  for  good  cai'se  shown, 
order  that  they  be  treated  as  presumptivelv 
authentic  without  final  certification  or  per- 
mit them  to  be  evidenced  by  an  attested 
summary  with  or  without  final  certification. 

(4)  Certified  copies  cf  public  rec:rd-.— A 
copy  of  an  offici.il  reccrd  or  report  or  entry 
therein,  or  of  a  d  cument  autliorlzed  bv  law 
to  be  recorded  or  filed  and  actually  recorded 
or  filed  in  a  pubic  cffice.  iitcluding  data  c;m- 
p;latio:is  i.i  any  form,  certified  as  c.-rrect  bv 
rule  or  complying  with  any  Act  of  Congress 
the  custodian  cr  ether  person  authorized  to 
make  the  certificati.Tn.  by  certificate  com- 
plying with  paragraph  (D.  (2).  or  i3i  of  thi, 
r  le  or  co:r,niyin  :  with  any  act  of  Cohltcss 
or  rule  [adopted]  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  pursuant  to  stitutory  a'a'hority. 

15)  OiTicitl  publications —Books,  pam- 
phlets, or  other  publications  purporting  to  be 
IS  .tied  by  public  authority. 

(Ci  Newspapers  and  pericdicals.— Pr.nted 
m.iterials  purporting  to  be  newspa-ers  cr 
periodicals. 

I  7)  Trade  iiiscrlptions  and  the  like— In- 
Fcviu'.-.oi.h,  signs,  tags,  or  labels  purpcrti  :g 
to  have  been  affixed  in  the  course  of  buslnes, 
and  indicati.ig  ow.iership,  contnl.  or  on'7in 

(8)  Acknowledged  documents — D:Vu- 
mc-us — Documents  accompanied  bv  a  certifi- 
cate of  acknowled.irent  ['nder  the  hand 
and  seal  of]  executed  in  the  manner  pro- 
viclcd  by  law  by  a  notary  public  or  other 
officer  authorized  by  law  to  lake  ackaowl- 
ed:'mrnt=. 

iSl  Cemmerclal  paper  and  related  dcci- 
me.its. — Commercial  paper,  signatures  there- 
on, and  docume:ns  relating  thereto  to  the 
exteiii  provided  by  general  commercial  law. 

(10)  Presumptions  u:.dcr  Acts  cf  Ccin- 
gress— Any  si3nature.  document,  or  other 
nvitter  dccl.ired  by  Act  of  Congress  to  b: 
presumptively  cr  prima  facie  genuine  cr  au- 
thentic. 

Rule    903.    Subscribing    Witness'   Tesiimonr 
Unnecessary 

The  testimony  of  a  subccribing  witness  is 
not  necessary  to  atithe.iticate  a  writing  un- 
les  required  by  the  laws  cf  the  lurisdiction 
whose  laws  govern  the  validity  of  'the  writing. 
AfirlE  X  Co.viENTs  OF  WaniNcs.  Rtccra- 
iiN'os.  AND  Photographs 
Rule  1001.  Definitions 

Fir  purposes  cf  this  article  the  following 
dennitioiis  are  applicable 

(1)  Writings  and  recordings --Writin"-' 
a:id  'recordings"  consist  of  leuers.  words.'or 
numbers,  or  their  equivalent,  set  down  bv 
handwriting,  lypewriting.  printing,  phoio- 
stitnit;.  photographing,  magnetic^. impul'se 
mechanical  or  electronic  recording,  or  other 
form  of  d.iia  compilation 

i2)  Photographs—  Phctographs"  include 
still  photographs.  X-ray  films,  rideo  tapes 
and  motion  pictures.  ' 

(3)  Original. -An  "orlghial"  of  a  writing  • 
cr  recording  is  the  writing  or  recording  Itself 
cr  any  ccunterpart  intended  to  have  ihe 
same  effect  bv  a  person  executing  or  issuing 
it.  An  "original  "  of  a  photograph  includes 
the  negative  or  any  print  therefrom  If  data 
are  storei  in  a  computer  or  similar  device. 
any  printout  or  other  output  readable  by 
sight,  shown  to  rcficct  the  data  acc\irati>lv. 
Ls  an  "crigin.il.'' 

(41  Duplicate— A  'duplicate  "  is  a  counter- 
part produced  by  the  same  impresslju  as  the 
iri-jinal.  or  from  the  same  matrix,  cr  by 
mcins  of  photography,  including  enlarge- 
ments and  miniatures,  or  by  mechanical  or 
lie  trcnic  re-recordiiig.  or  by  chemical  repro- 
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dvction,   or   by   o*h<:r   e';uivAlont    t(  "hr. iquo 
v.hlch  Rcciirr\te!y  reproduces  the  orit:lnal. 
Rule  1002.  Reci\iircmcr.t  of  Orisinal 

To  prove  the  content  oX  a  wrltmg,  record- 
i;i,-.  or  photograph,  the  orl^inril  wriling,  re- 
c jri'.iiiy.  or  phnto  rapli  i.-.  required,  except 
;.i  ot;.  .Twise  pioviJfd  in  the  o  iMlei  or  by 
A.  t  ol  Coiigrew. 

Kuie  1003.  AJinissibili'.y  cf  Dr.phca'es 

A  (h'.pli'nte  is  a'lnii;<:!hle  to  the  s.ime  extent; 
n^  an  crlrin.^l  \i!iles>  (1>  n  pemiir.e  qiie-tion 
is  r.'.isrd  as  to  the  purheutiritv  of  the 
iTt-rins'.  or  i!?)  I'l  tiie  c;rollms•^nl~o?  it  wonl'l 
be  unfair  to  admit  the  tiunlioate  in  li'-u  of 
The  ori  rtnal. 

Hulc    1C04.  Admi'ss.ibllity   of  C-hor  Evideiire 
of  Co!Ucnl.-> 

The  orit;inal  Is  not  required,  and  oiher 
e\  ideiice  o;  ilie  coutt-iui  oi  a  wriimg.  I'tcord- 
Lut.  or  piioiotrapii  i-  admissible  if — 

(1)  Orii.iiials  Iosl  or  deatroied. — All  orig- 
inals are  loio  or  htt\e  been  desiroyt-d.  iiiiler..s 
ine  propoi:e!U  loil  or  deatrojed  them  in  had 
;..i  !i:  or 

(2»  Original  noL  obiauiahle, — No  oripinnl 
can  be  obtained  by  any  available  judicial 
p:o?«.:>.-,  or  pro-eciure;  or 

(3>  Original  in  prjbes.s:oii  of  opponent. — • 
Al  a  lime  when  an  original  was  under  the 
coi.ir.'l  oi  lac  p.irty  af m.-r.  whom  oUcred. 
he  was  put  oa  noiice,  by  tiie  pleadings  or 
otherwise,  that  the  ttniten'i  wou.i  be  a  .sub- 
ject o:  proii  at  tl^e  hearint;.  and  he  does  not 
produce  tnc  orit;i  .al  at  the  ]  enrinf;;  or 

(4)  CoUaieral  niii'ter-j — TJie  wrrnij.  r>'- 
coraiiHC.  or  photograph  is  no;  closely  reliilcd 
to  a  conir-'Uing  lisue. 

Rule  1005.  Public  Records 

Tl;e  contents  of  an  oTirlal  record,  or  of  a 
domrnenf  atithori7ed  to  he  reTrd^d  or  filed 
and  a?tually  recorded  or  filed.  iiKiucling  data 
cimpila.ion?  in  any  form,  if  other'.\  i«e  ad- 
missible, may  be  proved  by  copy,  certified  a" 
correct  In  accordatice  with  rule  P02  or  testi- 
fied to  be  correct  by  r>  v.irnoss  who  has  com- 
pared It  uith  the  original.  If  a  copy  which 
complies  with  the  fore:oing  cmmo*  be  ob- 
tained by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence. 
then  o'her  e^idc :jrc  of  the  contends  may  be 
|;iven. 

Rule  lOPG   Pummaries 

1  he  coi.trr.ts  of  vo'umiuous  writing.-;,  rc- 
cjrdlnt.s.  or  photographs  which  cannot  con- 
veniently be  examined  In  court  may  be 
presented  m  the  lonn  of  a  chnrt.  stimmary. 
or  cil'^nlatinn  Tlie  c  r'.'.tinal"^.  or  duplicate-, 
shall  be  made  av.iilable  for  cxaminaiion  or 
copyin;.'.  or  both,  bv  other  parties  at  a  rea- 
sonable tnne  and  place  The  judge  niav  order 
inat  they  be  produced  in  court. 
Rule  1007.  Te' timuny  or  Wruieii  Adini.-5siou 
ol  Party 

Contents  of  writires,  recorditi.'F  or  pholo- 
fr  phs  mav  iie  proved  bv  the  te^timonv  or 
deposr  ion  of  the  pr.rtv  a£?ain.s;  whom  oRrrred 
or  by  iii5  WTitten  adinLision.  without  ac- 
couniiit:  for  the  nonproductton  of  the 
c.-.'ii   al. 

Rule  1008  Function-  of  Judge  a>^d  Jury 

When  the  adnrii=  ability  c>f  other  evidence 
of  coiitnt_5  of  writings,  recording-,  or  photn- 
tjra'^h?.  ur.der  thc'^e  rules  depends  upon  the 
lulfillmcnt  of  a  condition  of  fact,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  condition  has  been  fulfilled 
i';  orrlmnrilv  for  the  Judge  to  determine 
Ho.' ever,  when  an  is, no  is  raised  (a)  whether 
tiie  H- ^rted  wrt'incr  ever  ex;^  ed.  or  (bi 
whet  hi  r  ano'l.rr  -.vritin'.!,  rci  ordii  -'.or  photo- 
g.',iph  produced  at  tiie  ina!  is  the  origin  il,  or 
t'-l  wheth'.r  other  evidence  ol  conteii.s  cor- 
ri'i-ilv  rcllet'.;  the  contei:'-..  the  u.suo  i,  lor 
tne  trier  of  fact  to  delemnjie  as  in  the  c;i^i- 
ol  oLiiCr  lisues  ol  l<icl. 

Article  XI.  Mi.'cr.i.i  <iNr.oi  -.  P"i.r.s 
Rule  1101    AppliCBbilltv  of  Rule'; 
'a)    Court."   3nd  map;i~tratc<-, — These  rule^ 
applr  to  the  United  Sta***-  Dr'ri'-t  Courts. 


the  District  Cottrt  of  Guam,  the  District 
Cor.ri  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zot.c.  the 
United  Strifes  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  to 
United  States  Tnflr;i.strates.  in  the  proceedir.;js 
a"d  tc>  the  cx!e:it  hereinafter  set  forth.  Tlte 
word  "judrre"  in  these  rules  includes  United 
StJtes  magistrates  and  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

(h)  Pvoceedings  creneraUy. — The.'ie  rules 
^PP'.''  rcncrally  to  civil  aciior.s.  including  ad- 
miralty and  nipri'lme  cases,  to  criminal  pro- 
ceeiint"^,  to  contempt  proreedings  except 
tho  e  in  whii"h  the  iuUtte  may  .^ct  sunimarilv. 
rnrt  to  procedirps  and  cases  iir.der  tiie 
Bat.ltruptcy  Act 

(c)  Rules  of  privilege — The  [rules]  ride 
with  respect  to  privileges  [apply]  apv!ics  at 
all  f-tnges  of  all  actions,  casct,  and  proceed- 
in"-. 

idi  Rules  innpplicible. — The  rules  (otlicr 
tliari  ttho.se]  witli  re  pcct  to  priMleges)  do 
not  apply  in  the  following  situations: 

(li  Preliminary  questions  of  fact. — The 
detfrmiitation  of  r,ue5tions  of  fact  prelmii- 
nnry  to  Rdmi.ssibllity  of  evidence  when  the 
i.^isue  is  to  be  (i?t(  rmiiicd  by  the  judge  under 
rul^  104fai. 

(2>  Grand  jury.  -  Pr  iceetllnfs  before  grand 
juri-'.=5. 

(3)  Mt.scellaiT.ous  proceedings. — Proceed- 
InfB  for  extradition  or  rendition;  preliminary 
examinations  in  criminal  cases:  sentencing, 
or  gn.ntin?  or  revoking  probation;  iFsuatice 
of  v.ari.irt-  for  arrest,  criminal  summonses. 
and  search  warr.mts;  and  proc.'>rdings  with 
re.^p'ct  lo  rolea-e  on  bail  or  othertvi.-e. 

lei  Rules  appliciible  in  part. — In  the  fol- 
lowing pro'cedings  these  rules  apply  to  the 
extent  that  mat'ers  of  evidence  are  not  pro- 
vide rl  for  in  the  statutes  which  c'overn  proce- 
dure therein  or  in  other  rules  [;idopted] 
prr'  rihrc'  by  the  Supreme  Court  under 
ftatt'.torii  autlinritir.  the  trial  of  minor  and 
petty  offenses  by  United  States  magistrates: 
review  of  arency  actions  when  the  f.icts  are 
sn');'^i  to  nia!  tic  noro  under  section  706(2) 
iF)  of  ti'le  5.  United  States  Code:  [review  of 
orders  of  Secretary  of  Acriculture  under  .sec- 
tiO!>s  292.  490f  and  4Ml'(c)  of  title  7.  United 
States  Code;  iicturalii-ation  and  revocation  of 
nr.tur:i!ization  imder  sectiotis  1421-1429  of 
title  8.  United  Slates  Code:  prize  pro'^redinps 
in  admiralty  under  sections  7G51-76.S1  of 
tiilc  10.  United  St:ites  Code:  review  of  orders 
of  .Se.Tctary  of  the  Interior  under  section  522 
ol  title  15,  United  States  Code;  review  oi 
orders  of  petroleum  control  boarils  under 
section  71 5d  of  title  15,  United  States  Code; 
r.ctiDns  for  fines,  penalties,  or  f<irfeltures  un- 
der the  Tariff  Act  of  1910  (19  U  S,C  .  c.  4. 
part  Y),  or  ttnder  the  An*l-Smuggling  Act 
(19  use,  c.  5);  criminal  libel  for  condem- 
nation, exclusion  of  Imports,  or  other  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Fedenl  Food,  Drtig,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  US C.  c.  9):  disputes  be- 
tween seamen  under  sections  250  253  fif 
title  22,  United  States  Code;  hjibcns  cori)us 
under  sections  2241-2254  of  tfle  28,  United 
S'atr?;  Code;  motions  to  vacate,  set  nsjcie.  or 
correct  scnten.'e  \inder  section  2255  of  litle 
28,  United  State-  Code;  actions  for  pcn.Tlties 
for  refusal  to  transport  des.ti'ule  .seamen 
ur^.der  section  679  of  title  4(3,  United  States 
Code;  actions  againr.t  the  United  St  iter,  for 
drini(i';p.s  cau'ed  by  or  for  towage  rir  salvage 
services  rendered  to  public  vessris  under 
ch.tpior  22  of  title  4'i.  United  States  Code,  av 
Impirmented  by  section  7730  of  title  10, 
Utnted  States  Code  ]  rei  icic  o/  nrrlrr^  nf  thr 
Sr-rrtary  of  Agririilture  inidrr  srrlion  2  nj 
IliP  Ad  rnlitlcd  \4v  Act.  to  nufliori:e  as^n- 
cinHnni  oj  pToiinrcrs  of  agrinPliir'^l  proii- 
vrfs"  apprnrpd  Fchrniry  IS,  l'^22  (7  U  SC. 
1")7),  on'*  7(T»ffcr  arrtiont  R  and  7(c)  of  thr 
Prri.  }ifbh'  AgririiUiirnI  Commodidrx  Art, 
l<t^l)  (7  use  '10<>f.  199q(r)\:  vntiimli^.aUnn 
and  rerrtr'iUon  of  notiirnti-rntinn  vviirr  s^r- 
f'jTls  JlO-JilS  nf  the  Immigration  ovrl  Nti- 
tinnality  Art  (S  V  SC.  1421-1429)  :  jnizr  prn- 
rm'ivnf   in   odviirafty   vridrr  /nrlinnH  TGHl- 


TCSl  of  tillr.  10.  United  Stafcs  CccJc;  rrvicr 
of  orders  of  the  Secretary  cf  the  Interior 
under  section  2  of  the  Act  rnti'lcl  "An  Act 
authorj-Jng  associations  of  prcidi'ccrs  of 
cn:'n(:c  froduds"  anyr-irrd  June  2'.  10S4 
(13  U.S.C.  523):  revietr  of  orders-  of  prtro- 
Icnvi  co.itrcl  hoard.i  vndrr  section  5  of  the 
Act  entttlrd  "An  Act  to  reaul'iic  inicrstair 
and  frirccin  commerce  in  prtrcjcum  and  i(,A 
nrodtir's  by  pro!:ilnt'ng  the  shipwrnt  in  such 
c-iwnr.'r"  of  prtrchiiim  and  its  p?  jdi^cts  pro- 
dv.r-d  in  :'.olcAi'm  of  rtate  lair;  and  for  other 
pvrposr<s".  approved  Fcbriiarii  22.  J.9.15  (f.5 
U.S.C.  ?15d):  arti07is  for  fiv.es.  penalties,  or 
forfeit '.ires  under  par'.  V  of  title  IV  of  the 
Tcrif]  Art  of  19.W  {19  U  SC.  1581-1624).  or 
iir.drr  t!'e  .4'ii-Smnar;ling  Art  (19  U.S.C. 
1701-1711)  criminal  I  ml  fcr  conde:inirt^r:n. 
exclusion  of  import'',  or  other  proceeding.-: 
midcr  the  Federal  Fond.  Drun  ant'  Cnsjnetir 
Act  {21  use.  301-:i9i>\:  di-niutes  bet;eern 
■■tramen  under  .yeetietns  4079.  40flO,  and  40S1 
of  the  Rcri^ed  Sttttut-:s  {22  U  SC.  ?5(;-2.iSl  • 
/flva'?  corj-.ii's  under  sce'ions  2241-2254  ol 
title  28.  United  Stales  Cede,  motions  to  va- 
cate, set  asidf.  or  correct  senlevce  iindcr  sec-  . 
lion  2255  of  title  28,  Un.tid  States  Code:  ac- 
tions for  penalties  for  refnsa'  to  transport 
destitute  seamen  tinder  arction  4578  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (11  U.S.C.  67'.)):  ttctiony 
against  the  United  States  nnd'-r  the  Art  en- 
titled "An  Art  authori::ing  suits  against  the 
Unifed  Strtes  in  vdrn.raUy  for  daiii-; c  cau.'-rd 
by  and  salvage  s'rvice  rendered  to  puhi.r 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Stnta,  and 
fjr  other  purpose-",  approred  March  3.  1925 
(46  use.  781-790)  ■  as  in^plemented  hy  sec- 
ti'.K  77':n  of  t.tie  10.  United  Stu'es  Code. 

Patio  1102.  Title 

Tlie.se  rulis  may  be  known  und  cited  ao 
(lie  Federal  Rule-j  oi  Evidence. 

See.  2.  Title  2S  of  tite  Uuiied  Sialca  Code 
in  umciided — 

{!)   bj  inserting  iinmediatciy  o//tr  ^cciio.'i 
1651)  tiie  foitoicing  ncie  section: 
"S  1057.  liulcs  oj  El  idencc 

"The  Siiprerae  Court  oj  the  Uheed  States 
shall  have  the  poucr  to  prescribe  amenduicnLs 
to  the  Federal  HuIcs  oj  Eeidcnce.  Sucli 
amendments  shall  not  take  cjjccl  until  they 
have  been  reported  to  Congre.^i,  hy  the  C.''.c/ 
Jti'-licc  at  or  after  the  begitining  oj  a  regii- 
lur  sp^'ion  of  Congrcs'!  but  not  later  than  ih'- 
first  day  o;  ^Tny,  and  until  the  cspirulion  of 
one  hundred  end  eighty  days  after  ilicy  hw  J 
be'  11  so  reported :  tiut  if  eittier  House  of  Con- 
grats Uilhin  that  time  .'-h.all  by  resolution 
disapprove  any  uinendment  so  reported  it 
sliall  not  tal:e  effect.  Any  y.rove'^ion  of  law  in 
force  at  the  expiration  of  such  time  and.  i;: 
conflict  vitli.  any  such  amendment  not  dis- 
approved ."thaU  he  of  no  further  force  or  efjret 
alter  svh  amcidnicnt  has  lahen  effect."; 
anri 

(2)  by  arlding  al  the  end  of  thr  table  of 
sections  of  chapter  Itt  the  follnir<ng  neir 
item : 

"1657.   Riiirs  of  Fridenee  ■' 

Sf.r,  [2],?.  The  Con;.,ress  e;.prc.-'lv  upproves 
t'ne  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  ol  Civil 
Procediu-f'.  and  the  Bmendmeii;  i  to  llie  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criininal  Proctdure.  wiiicli  are 
embraced  liv  the  orders  entered  by  the  .Sti- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  tjiate^  on  No\ em- 
ber 20,  1972,  and  Deoenibcr  18.  1972,  and 
such  anifiulinenls  bhall  take  effect  six  moiulis 
after  llie  date  of  tiie  enuctmeiiL  of  this  .^cl. 


THE  FEDERAL  EXCESS  PnOPERTY 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporp.  Under  a 
previous  cider  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Texas  iMr.  Patmax)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  S.ueuker.  .since  1969. 
the  General  Services  Admini.stration 
ha.s  made  million.s  of  dollars  worth  of 
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-,  equipment  and  supplie.<^  available  to 
vocational-technical  education  program.s 
throughout  the  United  States,  tmder  the 
Federal  e-xcess  property  program.  This 
lias  been  an  invaluable  assistance  to 
numerous  schools,  colleges,  and  commu- 
nity organizations  engaged  in  training 
the  handicapped,  veterans,  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  others  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  marketable  skills. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  alone  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1972,  the  vocational, 
technical,  and  adult  education  programs 
administered  by  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  received  excess  property  valued 
at  $8  million.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  training  programs  would  suffer  im- 
measurably without  this  equipment,  as 
they  could  not  afford  to  obtain  it  from 
any  other  source. 

Therefore,  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
.  and  support  the  recent  resolution  passed 
by  the  Texas  Legislature  delineating  tlie 
position  of  the  entire  State  of  Texas  on 
this  important  subject.  At  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  make  this  resolution  a  part 
of  the  Record: 

Senate  CoNcfRP.tNT  Resolution 
Whereas,  The  proposed  general  services  ad- 
ministration rule  change  which  would  deny 
excess  property  to  federal  grantees  has  been 
delayed  pending  a  study  of  the  fssue:  to  effect 
this  study,  the  Federal  Re-isier  of  November 
14.  Page  24113.  Title  41.  Public  Contracts  and 
Property  Management,  s'ates:  'The  policy 
on  acquisition  and  u.-.e  of  exce.ss  property  .  .  . 
■.vill  continue  unchaiijjcd.  and  a  study  will  be 
conducted  and  a  determination  made  as  to 
the  desirability  lor  modiacatiou  of  this 
policy";  and 

Whereas.  Excess  properly  remains  available 
■o  federal  grantees,  except  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which  on 
July  14.  1972.  i.ssued  its  own  unilateral  regu- 
lation change  denynig  excess  properlv  to 
grantees  under  Heultii.  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare  programs;  and 

Whereas,  When  the  federal  excess  property 
program  was  availalMe.  iiinre  than  .$100  inil- 
Uon  for  vocatioiial-teilinical  education  pro- 
f;rains  througliout  the  United  States  received 
marked  assistance  by  .securing  properties  for 
tiie  purpo.-ie  of  training  f(jr  the  job  market: 
thi.s  represented  approximately  20  percent  of 
tlie  total  expenditures  for  traiiiiiii;  of  the 
handicapped,  veterans,  mnioriiy  {groups,  tiie 
disadvantaged,  and  others  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  marketable  skills;  and 

Whereas.  On  January  31.  1973.  tlie  Honor- 
able Jim  Wright  from  Texas  introduced  HR 
3523  in  the  Hou.-,e  of  Representatives,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  19-19  to  proMde  for 
I  lie  use  of  exces.s  propcr:y  lo  all  qualuied 
federal  grantees;  now.  tliere'oie.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ol  the  fi3rd  Legis- 
lature, the  House  of  Representatives  coii- 
:-iirring.  Tliat  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
■I'exas  hereby  memorialize  tiie  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates  to  take  favoral>ie  action  on 
the  Honorable  Jun  Wrights  HR  3523;  and. 
l)e  it  furtlier 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  ol  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  lo  the  Pres:deiit  and  Vice-Pre.si- 
dent  of  tlie  United  States,  and  to  each  .sena- 
tor and  representative  in  congress  from  Texas 
with  (he  request  that  this  resohition  be  ofli- 
cially  entered  in  tlie  Congressional  Record 
as  a  iiicmorlal  to  the  congress. 


THE  1973  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tcnipoie.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.^e.  tlie  gentle- 


man from  New  York  iMr.  Kemp'  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Although  I  was  not  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  OSHA's  enactment,  I 
am  now  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  reported  the  bill, 
and  have  had  the  opijortunity  to  study 
its  legislative  background  and  history. 
Clearly,  State  safety  laws  were  inade- 
quate, and  statistics  on  industrial  acci- 
dents and  health  hazards  made  a  strong 
case  for  Federal  intervention.  For  these 
reasons,  I  definitely  support  the  broad 
concept  of  the  act.  However,  as  some- 
times happens  when  a  good  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  enacted  and  implemented,  we 
find  that  language  in  the  law  permits  or 
requires  certain  actions  which  may  be 
contrary  to  its  original  purpose.  The  Oc- 
riipational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
has,  I  believe,  certain  deficiencies  which 
require  remedial  action. 

Employers  within  my  district  have  in- 
dicated to  me  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  which  they  are  subjected  are 
often  unduly  cumbersome,  and,  in  some 
caj:es,  totally  irrelevant.  I  have  found 
that  employers  are  generally  most  anx- 
ious to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  but.  in  particular,  the  small  em- 
ployer lias  difficulty  in  understanding 
and  comjilying  with  the  complex  regula- 
tions. In  spite  of  these  problems.  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration rciiresenlotives  inspect  work 
premises,  i.ssue  citations,  and  fine  the  em- 
I  lover  on  tlie  spot,  without  affording  him 
the  oiipoitunily  of  compliance.  The.se 
penalties  are  not  .solely  applicable  to 
cases  involving  a  serious  violation,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  but  m  cases  of  lesser  vio- 
lation as  well. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  to  receive  corre- 
spondence from  my  constituents  com- 
l);auiing— and  justifiably  so— about 
03HA  activities,  which,  in  many  ca.ses. 
amount  to  blatant  hara.ssment.  For  in- 
st;ince.  it  dentist  in  my  district  recently 
advised  me  he  was  to  be  investigated  bv 
OHSA  officials,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
employs  a  small  st.iff  ol  eiuht  individ- 
uals, none  of  whom  has  e\er  experienced 
a  work-related  accident. 

My  amendments  would  not  in  any  way 
weaken  the  rf*ct.  iui.ofar  as  insuring  a  safe 
and  wholesome  working  place  for  60.- 
000.000  Americans.  They  would  simply 
relieve  the  small  businessman  ol  burden- 
some requiiemenis  and  in.sure  a  more 
just. and  realistically  applicable  law. 

One  ol  my  amendments  would  exempt 
emi)loyers  with  25  or  fewer  employees 
from  the  provi.sions  of  OSHA.  Although 
the  number  of  employees  to  be  exempted 
from  these  provisions  has  been  a  de- 
batable point,  twice  last  year,  through 
amendments  to  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill.  Congress  expressed  its 
support  for  the  principle  of  cxemming 
small  busines;;.  Sm.il!  busnies.ses.  by  their 
veiy  nature,  cannot  cope  with  the  same 
regulations  which  are  impo.sed  upon 
large  corpotations.  Tims,  the  burdens 
imiiosed  by  this  act  are  discriminating 
against  the  small  emtjl.iyers  and  curtail- 
ing expansion,  which,  in  turn,  is  causing 
a  reduction'  i;i  the  number  ol  job  oii!>or- 


tunities  in  an  already  tight  job  market. 
The  worker,  as  well  as  tlie  employer,  l- 
therefore  suffering. 

At  the  present  time,  OSHA  cannot  pro- 
vide technical  assi.-iar.ce  thr..-,ugh  onsue 
consultations.  Wlien  an  OSHA  repre- 
sentative observes  a  violation  during  z 
worksite  visit,  he  is  obliged  to  issue  r 
citation  and  propose  a  penalty.  For  ihis 
reason,  many  employers  have  declined 
to  seek  the  advice  of  OSHA  relative  to 
their  worksite  conditions.  One  of  liie 
amendments  which  I  am  proposing  today 
would  allow  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
conduct  consultative  visits  without 
penalty  to  employers  of  100  or  fewer 
employees. 

I  am  also  proposing  an  amendment  to 
remove  OSHA's  discretionary  power  to 
assess  penalties  for  nonserious  violations 
discovered  on  the  first  in.spection.  Under 
the  present  act.  an  employer  can  be  fined 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000  for  a  non- 
serious  violation  discovered  on  the  first 
inspection  of  his  jjremises.  despite  the 
fact  that  he  is  totally  unaware  of  the 
pre,sence  of  a  standard  violation^  My 
amendment  would  not  change  the  act  re- 
garding willful  or  repeated  violations. 

In  the  event  that  an  OSHA  represen- 
tative visits  a  plant  and  locates  a  viola- 
tion, he  is  required  to  post  a  notice  indi- 
cating this  violation.  The  notice  must 
remain  after  the  situation  has  been  cor- 
rected. I  consider  this  a  pointless  regula- 
tion and  am  therefore  proposing  that 
citations  for  violations  need  not  be 
posted  after  the  situation  lias  been 
corrected. 

I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to 
require  OSHA  to  consider  the  economic 
impact  of  proj^osed  new  standards  on 
affected  employers  and  to  publi.sh  these 
in  the  Federal  Register,  along  with  a 
statement  summarzing  their  expected 
economic  imixict.  This  would  include 
an  estimate  of  the  total  co.sts  to  be  in- 
curred by  each  affected  industry  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  This  would  result 
in  an  awareness  by  OSHA  regaiding  the 
costs  of  proposed  new  standards  and 
would  enable  all  inierestec'  members  of 
the  public  to  measure  benefits  versn.';  ihe 
expected  costs. 

As  you  know,  gtiidelines  est.tblished  hv 
various  organi,_'ations  have  become  m- 
ficxible  rules  with  the  effect  of  law  — 
National  Consensus  Standards.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  impertinent  regulations 
is  the  provision  which  resuicts  employ- 
ers to  a  red-preen  switch  color  code,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  their  employees  have 
been  trained  to  u.se  an  alternate  .sy.-tem. 
These  rest ru-t ions  range  :rom  roil  bus 
on  trr.ctors  to  coat  hangci's  and  toilet 
tissue  m  rcstrcoms.  Tin-  inficxibility  p:o- 
hibits  the  recognition  that  there  is  more 
than  a  single  ai)pioach  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  safe  working  en\ironment  A 
situation  v.hich  may  constitute  a  safety 
hazard  in  a  crowded  bu.sy  plant  may  not 
present  a  hazard  m  anWtcrnate  working 
environment.  The  amendment  whieh  I 
am  introducing  addresses  tlie  problems 
Standards  and  would  require  OSHA  to 
created  by  the  National  Con.sensus 
more  fitlly  evaluate  the  standards  to 
distingui-h  between  hazardous  and  non- 
hazardous  forms  of  business. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Nation;!  S;n  ill 
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Business  Association  and  mrn\  of  my 
colleagues  and  constituents  that  this 
l.\v,  a'^  ad:r,nii.>toi-ed.  violates  several 
constitutional  riirhts.  The  measure  \r, 
.nniitive  in  nntu!  e  and  omits  such  consti- 
tution.;! iJrotLM. lion  as  tiial  by  jury,  proof 
fcivond  ri-a-:onab!c  doubt,  and  tlie  nuiit 
to  coni.oi.t  V. itnc.se.-  We  lia- e  estan- 
hsli.'d  3;i  ad!mn:siralive  a  lency  whicli 
can  deem  ecru, in  conduct  to  be  criminal. 
wlucli  can  is,5ue  cuation.s  ani.1  set  penal- 
tit.5.  ar.d  whicii  can  onerate  undtr  tiic 
assun!;)tion  that  the  accu.sed  is  gu:ity 
until  proven  mnoccrt. 

Our  cullaa'iue  m  the  Senate,  tlie  great- 
ly re.-peited  Senator  C.\rl  Cv^tls.  of 
Xt-bra>ka.  iuis  lutrociuced  an  excellent 
amendment  wlucii  would  m  ike  a  m  ijo!- 
altt^ration  m  tiie  due  process  procedures 
01  the  act  I  am,  therefore,  mlroducu:;^  a 
similar  amendment  in  tiie  Hor,.-e. 

Under  tiii<  measure,  03HA  inspec.ors 
would  no  lonser  be  compelled  to  issue  set 
penalties  for  violations.  They  would  not 
lunction  m  the  questionable  dual  role  of 
administrator-prosecutor.  In.'~toad,  their 
mspeciions  vould  result  ni  the  issuance 
of  a  citation  to  tiie  emr)loyer.  describing; 
in  detail  any  and  ail  v;o!ution.>.  nrescrib- 
ing  a  reii.onable  tune  for  tiieir  ahate- 
nient,  and  outiminE;  the  aciion  to  be 
taken  by  tiie  emi^loyer  to  iiccom!jU.>ii 
abatement. 

Ii.  wr.hia  the  prt.sciibef!  ijc-,i.jd,  tiie 
cmploytr  iias  noL  comijiied,  tiie  Secre- 
tary c-f  LaDor  would  be  required  to  refer 
liie  matter,  includuig  a  copy  oi  the  cita- 
tion ana  other  supportive  data,  to  the 
U  S.  Attorney  General.  Where  the  alle- 
t:a'.;on.5  ol  tiie  inspection  cii'.tion  apjiear 
to  warrant,  tiie  Aiturncy  General  would 
in.-titute  proceedings  in  tlie  ;)p!)ro..jiate 
dL^tnct  court.  The  couii  v.ould  tiicn  con- 
duct a  trial  de  novo  to  determine  the 
facta  and  a.-se-s  tiie  peaalr.ts.  In  tiie 
word;.  01  tiie  Senator: 

T;ie  i;-ir'/at  ol  lei^al  proceedings  strv*".-  a.s 
the  iradr-urial  Ut-terreiil  Uj  c'^;j,i,niie  Viola- 
lion  or  re:-..,^:  lo  Ciii^jr.-n  w:lh  reasonable 
ab..re.Tie::*  recpiirements.  On  t!ic  other  hand, 
tradi'ior.r-.I  t''i&rainees  of  dim  process  are 
r??to2ed. 

At  tii:.s  point,  Mr.  .^.pcaki.!.  I  include 
tlie  t.:-.t  of  my  bill: 

H.R.  ti\)')2. 

£'•  it  i^nuc'^d  by  tliK  iienaLc  unii  Houi^e  oj 
r-  {jrc^'iUnUica  0/  the  L'mUd  Stalei  oj 
A'-icJica  in  Conyreas  aA.^embfd.  That  ihis 
Ac*.  inriT  be  f  Pod  a.s  the  "Occup.T.f!'<nal  Sateiy 
and   Hfalih   AmeMdirT's  (A    IftTl." 

.Sec  2i;ti  Sto'.ion  :j(5 1  oi  the  OTuputinnal 
feaffv  and  Health  Act  o»  197u  i;,  an.eiide  I  to 
rcHxl  ns  lollou  s: 

■  10  1  The  lerm  trnployer'  niiau.,  a  iicrboii 
t..i,a.  ed  ifi  u  bi.aiafe.^  airccliiip  coninicrce 
v.ho  h..^  cnpl'jyrc  ■.  b"t  dot.  ii-.l  incl'idc  the 
l-'ni'ed  State-  any  S.a*-?  or  p.d. ileal  subdi- 
■. :  ion  of  a  S'ji'e  any  nonasjri'-tirnr.il  em- 
plov»-r  Mho  Pir.plovpd  no  more  th.in  tventv- 
l;ve  errppiyces  at  any  '.ime  tiiirint;  the  ore- 
cfin;;  calendar  yoar,  or  a  small  larmtr. 

ibi  .St'. lion  :t  o:  bicIi  Act  Ij.  arr.eiided  by 
a'Jc.i.^  a;  tlie  L.-jd  Ihercol  ilit  i.^ii-jwuig  ntw 
p;^ai5Ti,p!.: 

'.■(I  7T.0  t'';iTi  '-mall  r^rnifr"  inTiis  a  pcr- 
sf>n  -Aho  r,v:r-  r,r  oprrn'f:  a  tHrm  v.-ho,  it.  ran 
U-  r»-a<-^ir:--h1v  prfrMrfr-d  on  the  bfist-,  of 
r'Xf.r.-a.  pr«-:rrlbtd  hv  the  5— crot  .rv.  will  not 
employ  dtiri/jij  the  next  wclve  rr,o'.-h  period 
ii.'.:e  than  lvvei,iy-five  man  yeait>  ol  ai;ij<.iil- 

.r.il  labor  Ixr  ■*Jiicii  (,ori»ptJi..a:  ion  Ls  paid. 

'     '    .3  5^'.-'',on  »iibj  (2)  f  t  the  Ocr;iipatir,nal 
.  i-.i'S  n^-iPh  Art  o.'  ifno  •'.  :impndod  by 


insciiu:;;  at  the  end  of  the  first  rr  ntcnce  the 
following:  •■.Such  proposed  rule  .sliuU  be  ac- 
compjuiied  by  a  6tai3ni;ut  summarizing  its 
eeoi'nniic  iinpa^-t  on  affected  employer.^,  in- 
lUidlr.;!  an  e:  llmate  of  the  tot.-.l  co5'ts  which 
will  be  liicurred  by  employers  in  each  aifect- 
rd   industry  in  complying  wl;]-!   svich  rule 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
an  Heaiih  Act  of  1970  H  aniendet;  by  adding 
;it  th«i  ci^d  thereof  the  following  m^w  subsec- 
tion : 

'■(■hj  T)ie  Secre'.-^ry  sh;'ll  evalnute  as  soon 
ns  prar*  i.^able  after  the  date  of  enactment 
(.f  the  Ocrnpationnl  Safety  and  Health  Act 
.'Smendments  of  1373  pxistinL?  standards 
established  pur  uant  to  subsection  la)  or 
(b)  of  this  .section  in  order  to  determine 
the  applicability  of  each  such  standard  to 
each  class  <,i  busincs.s  conreiii  wiiliin  each 
indus'.rv  or  fcrm  of  business.  AUcr  snrh 
C'V.^!uati^n.  nfTnrding  d'te  notir-e  and  oppor- 
Ttitiity  to  interested  pernors  to  Kiibi'.iit  v.rlt- 
tri  data  or  rommeiit.*;,  the  Secretary  shall 
do'orminc  as  part  of  each  standard,  the  class 
or  rHs.':e=  of  emplo\er.s  to  wliich  that  sta"'.d- 
ard  is  applicable  and  any  class  rf  employer.^ 
to  be  excluded  from  the  application  of  that 
st.iiuinrd.  af  or  a  dctermin.ition  tli.-it  the 
ii'Clu.'ioii  of  any  such  ria^s  would  be  nnre"- 
sontHe.  Stich  e^ahifion  ftnd  detcrminrttlon 
vhall  be  a  p-.irt  of  the  establishment  of  all 
standards  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Ocrupat:on.nl  Snfety  and  Health  Arc  Anu-nd- 
nienis  of  1973." 

Sec.  5.  lai(l)  Subicciions  (1m  jiud  (c)  of 
Section  ^  of  the  Occupational  .Safety  and 
Her.Ph  .Art  of  lfi70  are  rfd"  ic^iated  as  siib- 
sectinn'  ic)  npd  (d»  respect i\fly. 

(2)  Section  9  is  further  amended  hv  in- 
.tertins  after  subsection  (a)  a  new  subsec- 
tion lb)  as  follows: 

■■|b)  .\i\\  emplover  who  is  Is-ucd  a  cita- 
tion :uid  who  believes  that  he  maintains 
work,  conditions  which  would  meet  the  cri- 
teria for  a  varir.nce  tinder  Section  6(a)  may 
apply  to  the  Secretniy  for  surh  a  variance. 
E:vcept  where  the  Secretary  finds  it  frivolon; 
and  submitted  for  the  jjurpose  of  delay,  such 
application  .shall  result  in  the  suspeiisio;i  of 
all  obligation  to  abate  the  violation  until  a 
decision  on  the  application  has  be..^:i 
reached.  If  a  variance  is  granted,  the  Secre- 
tary sh.all  enter  an  order  vacating  .such 
citTtion." 

(b|  Section  9(c)  of  su;'h  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  section)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  followm;;:  '  .iui  ii 
postnio  ihall  not  be  required  after  (1)  sucli 
violation  has  bten  abated,  or  (2)  a  procetjd- 
in?  contesting  such  citation  has  been  con- 
cluded by  an  order  under  sections  Oib), 
10(cl  or  I]  vacntinL'  or  modifyinj;  such  'Ha. 
tion.  whichever  comes  first:  Prorided,  That 
where  surh  order  modilie.s  sucli  citation,  the 
citation  Si  modified  .shall  not  be  required  lo 
be  polled  after  the  violation  has  been 
abated  " 

Sec.  6  Section  10  of  the  Occupational 
Safetv  and  Health  Act  of  1970  i.s  ;:'mendcd 
lo  rcjd  us  follows: 

■■pROCFDtKF:    roR    FNF(>Rtr''IFNT'' 

•  Sfc  10.  (a)  If  the  period  specified  for 
the  aba'ement  of  any  violation  in  a  riiati",ii 
tssiied  under  Sectic.n  9  hf.i  pas-od  and  the 
empl<jyer  has  failed  to  correct  the  violation 
for  w,iiich  liie  citation  was  Ls.:ued,  the  Secre- 
tary .shall  refer  the  in -tier,  together  with 
all  relevant  inforniation,  lo  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  iji.stllutioii  of  proceediiigs 
utider  this  .^ct. 

"(b)  Any  civil  action  broutrht  \inder  this 
section  shall  be  brou«ht  under  the  name 
of  the  United  States  in  the  United  States 
dist'ni  t  ccurt  for  tlie  dtstrii.t  whore  the  vio- 
latiijji  was  allei;ed  lo  hrivc  oc<;iiricd  cr  v.  here 
tiie  \.ola'.<^r  has  hi.s  principal  olllce.  In  any 
action  LrouKlit  iindL-r  this  sttllon.  trial  in 
di;.',rlrt  court  shall  be  de  novo. 

"(c)  In  a::sf.s'=,in(,'  civil  prnaltics  in  Tfrrird- 
a.'ire  v.:'h  .section   17  of  thi.:  Act,  the  roiirl 


shuil  give  due  consideration  to  the  appro- 
pnilcnes,.  cf  the  penalty  with  re'pcct  to' the 
si^e  of  the  employer  being  ch;irgcd,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  the  gf-ocj  f-iith  of  the 
employer  being  charped.  r.nii  the  history  oT 
previous  vi:  latirns. 

"(d)  V.'hei'ever  an  emplrvcr  hps  corrected 
a  violatiuri  subject  to  a  citaticn  tinier  !.;ec- 
tion  9  in  the  period  specified  in  that  citation. 
no  action  shall  be  brought  with  rcipe.-l  lo 
that  viol.tllon  for  the  ciilor.?enicnt  of  pti.U- 
ties  under  section  17  of  this  Act. 

"(°)  (1)  no  person  sh-.ll  dis  har^c  rr  in 
nnv  o'hcr  nnnner  di'-criminate  a'tainst  any 
emplovee  l>ecau?e  sii -h  emploveo  has  filed 
aiiv  complaint  or  institmed  any  procecdinp; 
uiider  or  related  to  this  .■^ct  cr  has  testified 
or  is  about  lo  te  tifv  in  any  :uch  proceeding 
or  becati.se  of  the  e.\eri'i,-,e  by  such  employee 
(.11  bchiUf  of  himsL-lf  or  otlici.-  of  any  right 
r.  Turdcd  by  thi.s  .Act. 

"(2)  Any  empioyee  who  beli^VL-  tliat  he. 
h;ts  been  di.-'-liargcd  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nated npainrit  by  any  persun  in  vi'  lalBn  n; 
this  suijseciion  rnav.  within  thirtv  days  aftf  >- 
such  violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint  witii 
the  Secret  irv  alletjiiin  sucli  dircriminatio::, 
Vpon  receipt  of  sncli  comjilaint,  liie  Sccre- 
t.-ry  shall  cause  such  invcsiignticn  to  bo 
ni;idc  a..  lu>  deems  i!"p.'-o].in  .le.  If  upon  sucli 
investi'^alion.  the  Secretary  dc'ciir.ii.es  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  have  been 
viol.ited.  he  may  brini;  action  in  anv  aprmi- 
priate  district  court  against  such  person. 
In  any  such  action,  the  United  St-il''s  dis- 
trict court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  fcr  cause 
shown  to  restrain  violaticns  of  parar.aph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  order  all  appi'O- 
priate  relief  in'-Iiidii!"  n  hL-lntr  or  roinstate- 
inent  of  the  employee  to  his  former  p<..si- 
tion  witii  backpay. 

"(3)  Within  nine'v  dnvs  o!  ttie  rereipt  of 
the  complaiiit  fi'.cd  i.nder  thr;  sabser;  ion. 
the  .•b'eci'._-tary  .shatj  i.c..ti;v  tne  coinpluinant 
of  his  determinati(./ii  under  par;if'r,tph  (Ji 
of  ft' is  subsection." 

Skc.  7.  ibi  Section  21  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  at  tlie  end  there- 
of the  following  r.ew  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his 
respon.sil.i'iiics  u':der  tliis  .section,  the  .Sec- 
retary shall  visit  the  workplaces  of  emplr. . - 
ers  who  h:'ve  one  hundred  cr  fewer  cmpli^vees 
for  the  purii'se  of  affording  cons'iPaiion  and 
fld'.'l.-ip  to  such  employers.  (A)  may  be  con- 
ducte:!  only  upon  a  valid  request  bv  an  em- 
ployer for  con.sultation  and  advice  at  tlir 
workplace  on  the  interpretation  or  applica- 
bi'ity  of  standards  or  on  pnssible  RltcniM- 
tive  wavs  of  complyit'g  with  applicable 
standards,  and  (Ei  sliall  be  limited  to  llie 
matters  specified  In  the  requet  RfTecting 
condPioi  s.  structure-,  machl-es.  apparatu; , 
devices,  equipment,  or  materials  In  the 
workplace.  Where,  after  evaluati-;rt  a  rciues' 
by  an  employer  pursuant  to  this  subrep- 
tion, the  Serretarv  determine:^;  that  an  alter- 
native means  ol  affording  crnsultailon  and 
advi.se  is  more  appropriate  and  equally  effec- 
tive, he  may  p'-ovide  for  such  alternative 
menus  rather  thin   oi:site  coi-.sultation. 

"(2 1  The  Secrct.Try  shall  make  recom- 
mrndatioi:s  recni-diiig  the  elimination  of  any 
haxards  disclosed  wilhin  the  scope  of  the 
onslte  eo'v'ultation.  No  visit  authorized  by 
ihis  sub.ection  .shall  be  rcgarc'ed  ns  an  in- 
.spection  or  liivesti!?:ation  under  :ection  8  of 
the  Act  nrd  no  nottrcs  or  citaliniis  shall  he 
is-.ued  nor  sluill  any  civil  penalties  be  pro- 
posed bv  the  Secretary  upon  such  visit,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  In  this  subsccfion  ■^hall 
Rtfect  in  anv  m.anner  anv  priivi'-ioii  of  'this 
Act  llie  purpo.se  of  whicli  i,  to  elimin;i'e 
immii.cnt  (l:.':ger. 

"(.T)  :r(;tl;ii!g  in  Ihi.s  sutii.cction  .shall  be 
deemed  to  require  the  .Serretarv  to  ronduct 
ail  inspr."tlon  under  .section  8  of  tlils  Art  of 
any  w:Tknl;icc  whirh  has  been  visited  for 
consuilallvc  purpo.ses.  The  lailurc  of  tiie 
Secretary  to  give  consultation  asid  advise  re- 
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gardmg  any  specific  matler  during  a  con- 
sviIt.ation  visit  shall  not  preclude  tlie  issu- 
ance of  appropriate  citations  and  proposed 
penalties  with  re.spect  to  that  matter. 

"(4)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
Dursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
.■-iiall  provide  for  the  appropriate  ."^eparal  ion 
'  f  functions  Let  ween  oiiicers.  employees  or 
:igents  who  conduct  visits  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  officers,  employees  or  acrents 
.viio  conduct  inspecilous  or  ii'.ve.stigatior.s 
under  this  Act". 

Stc.  8.  Tiie  amendments  made  by  this  .\ct 
iiall  take  effect  on  ih.e  lir.st  day  of  the  firal 
:non;h  besmning  more  than  sixty  days  after 
'  iie  enaciinenl  of  tills  Act. 


WATERGATE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentlc- 
inan  from  Penn.syivania  'Mr.  WILLI.^^ISl 
i.s  recognized  for  1.5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILIJAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  19C8, 
the  National  Republican  Party  nomi- 
nated and  elccleci  Richard  M.  Ni.xon  as 
President  of  the  United  Stal.es.  A.s  we 
approached  the  1972  Presidential  elec- 
tion, it  was  obvious  that  Pre.sident 
Nixon's  poiJUlarity  had  increased  and  re- 
eleclinK  him  would  be  a  comparatively 
easy  job. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  were 
thoroughly  astonished  when  liie  Com- 
mittee to  Reelect  the  President — CRP — 
was  set  up  in  late  1971.  Tins  occurred  at 
a  time  when  we  had  an  extiemely  strong 
Naiional  Republican  Party  with  Senator 
RoBEf^T  Den:  of  Kansas  as  chairman. 
The  Reijubhran  Paity  could  en.-i!y  have 
reelected  President  Nixori,  and  had  a 
good  chance  to  elect  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  new  Republican  Conrircs.smcn  and 
Senators  as  well. 

Yet.  the  CRP  was  entirely  separaie 
from  the  Republican  Partv  and  had  a.s 
its  poal  the  election  of  only  one  man: 
The  President.  The  small  proup  of  men 
wlio  perpetrated  Watergate  and  its  cov- 
ciup  were  ofTiciaLs  of  the  CRP,  people 
hired  by  tiie  CRP.  and  some  members  of 
the  Presidents  staff.  None  of  these  peo- 
ple had  ever  run  for  Fcder.tl  oXTice. 

The  entire  philosor-hy  behind  the  CRP 
v.-as  exlremch-  imtMial  as  the  fn'>ti(^n:il 
ndmiui^'tration  can  onlj-  function  ciTcc- 
tivcly  when  the  ma.iority  of  the  Members 
of  Conyress  are  of  the  same  party  as  the 
President.  The  elTorts  of  the  National 
Republican  Party  and  tlie  congressional 
committees  to  elect  Congressmen  and 
Senators  vete  hampered  by  the  fsict  that 
the  CHP  collected  S4ti  minion,  which  was 
money  that  would  nrnnally  hr.vo  pone  to 
the  National  Republican  Party  for  the 
election  of  all  Reiiublic  ins.  Yet.  ."^41  mil- 
lion of  that  was  spent  by  the  CRP.  To- 
day, the  President's  tioAcr  rests  soleh-  on 
vetoing  bills  v. ith  the  hojie  that  one 
brinch  of  Con.gress  will  siftain  his  veto. 

The  Federal  Electioii  Reform  Act  of 
1071  did  not  go  into  cITect  until  April  7, 
1972.  This  meant  that  the  source  of  all 
money  collected  before  April  7.  1072, 
would  not  have  to  be  reported.  This  has 
never  been  true  in  Pennsxlvania.  as  every 
candidate,  cr  his  finance  cummittec.  li.is 
Ik  en  retiuired  lor  many  ytars  to  file  a 
detailed  finincial  rcjxirt  30  days  after 
each  election  showiii",  the  source  of  ail 
conlrihiitioiis  and  all  cxiiiMiditures  made, 
cx:.'':        i:<M     p.m  17 


Thus,  the  comiilete  financial  reports  for 
my  election  campaigns  are  available  to 
the  public  in  the  Delaware  County  Bu- 
reau of  FJlections  in  Media. 

Since  the  court  trials  of  the  seven  in- 
dicted people  did  not  produce  all  of  the 
facts  CDncerniiif?  the  burpliry.  bunglinc 
and  covcrup  cf  Watergate,  and  since 
some  peoiile  who  were  gianted  question- 
a'Dle  immunity  are  obviou.sly  guilty,  the 
Watergate  investigation  mast  proceed 
until  tlie  guilty  ones  are  determined  and 
are  i^roperiy  punished  imder  law.  Archi- 
bald Ccx.  special  prosecutor  for  Water- 
gate, is  coniDletely  capable  of  doing  this 
although  the  televised  Senate  hearinus 
could  jeupardi/e  Mr.  Cox'  cases  in  court. 

EN!  r.GY    CRISIS 

.\merira  faces  a  m'>ior  eneroy  crisis 
fine  to  fuel  shortages.  The  Environm-'^n- 
t:">l  Protection  .'Xcency  has  banned  the  u.se 
if  high  sullur-cnnlent  oil  and  coal  and 
extensive  rescanh  is  needed  to  find  an 
effi'  lent  method  of  removing  .sulfur  from 
cr«de  oil.  while  it  is  beini  refined,  mid 
;rom  coal  ;',ltcr  it  is  bunfi^d. 

Lrtrge  new  supplies  of  petroleum  0:1 
.Maskt's  North  Slope,  estimated  to  be  as 
extensive  as  the  Arab  oilfields,  have  not 
be.'^n  titilizcd.  Indei>th  studies  condu;-ted 
ijy  the  Interior  Dejiartment  j)rove  that 
an  al'io', c-groiind  pir.cline  can  be  con- 
stnicted  acro.ss  Ala.ska  to  the  ice-free 
port  ot  Valdez  without  disturbing  the 
pcologv  of  Ahi.skn.  Since  tlie  same  report 
holds  true  of  a  Canadi.tn  route,  we  must 
.moie  aiie.'^.d  with,  th^  (orsniicuon  of  a 
pineline  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  cosjionsored  a  bill  to  have  Con- 
•  i-ess  m.^ke  a  final  choice  between  one 
of  the  tuo  routes  by  January  1974.  The 
Comptroller  General  will  make  a  6- 
!;i  niih  study  to  determine  v, hich  route 
is  better.  I  favor  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
as  it  is  shorter,  less  exi^en-ive.  will  give 
us  oil  vcars  sooner,  and  is  entirely  withm 
the  United  State:-;. 

V-AHF     lAX    PJiOHiniTION 

I'l  May.  I  introduced  a  bill.  HR  7581. 
to  b.ii-  wage  t.ixes  on  nf!nre:itierits.  It  v,-as 
the  fii.'^t  such  bill  to  be  introduced  m  tiie 
Ho-.ise  during  the  93d  Con;',ress.  Thou- 
;ands  cf  residents  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gre.-.-ional  District  work  in  Philadelphia 
and  are  forced  to  pay  a  wage  tax  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  Thousan^ls  of  Phila- 
dclphians  v.-ho  v.ork  in  Dclav, .,ic  County 
and  other  counties  arc  prohibited  from 
laying  a  wage  tax  lo  the  municipalties 
.vhcic  they  v^ork. 

Wage  taxes  on  iionresidcn's  arc  not  the 
ansv.er  to  the  city's  jjioblems.  Most  non- 
residents working  in  the  city  spend  large 
u;n.-  01  mjr.ey  in  Plv.; idel.-hia.  Tlic  1  ngc 
r.'i.'Timcrci :]  and  indU'irial  complexes 
V  liich.  cnv-'loy  both  city  re  idcnts  and 
nonresidents  arc  already  p.iying  large 
su-ns  of  real  estate  taxes  to  Philadelphia, 
as  well  as  providing  other  major  stimu- 
lants to  the  city  economy,  such  as  mer- 
cantile taxes.  Re.sidr^nts  should  pay  all 
loial  taxes  where  tlicy  reside. 

Commuters  are  being  taxed  to  i;ay  for 
,  orvices  they  never  u  0.  Many  residents 
of  Dcl;i\\are  Count.v  have  comj'l.iincd 
ihai  the  municipalities  in  vhich  they 
live  ha\e  r.iised  taxc^  to  jn'ovide  for  a 
rpi.-'h'y  edtuation  and  excellent  services 
where  they  live,  while  Philndcliihia  resi- 


dents h.ive  not  had  a  commensurate  tax 
increase  to  pay  for  .similar  rervices.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  .see  thai,  the  bill 
is  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  p.i.s.ses  the  House. 
.n:-w  dri  <;  rsFi  ErF..viK.NT  aumi.nistra-:io.n 

With  my  help.  Congress  has  endorsed 
President  Nixon's  plan  to  create  a  new 
njug  Enfor^.c.'ncnt  .Administration  with- 
:n  the  Dcjiartment  of  Justice.  The  vote 
cap-ic  on  a  Democratic  effort  to  reject 
the  centr.glii^ition  of  di-ug  enforcement 
activities  by  attempting  to  pass  House 
Resolution  382,  disapp^'oving  this  cen- 
tralization. Thit  was  defeated  by  130 
yc  .s  to  2S1  na:.s.  The  need  for  a  sin-ic 
f'cdor.Tl  agency  has  been  clearly  estab- 
.ishcd  and  receiv-:>d  my  strong  support. 

In  the  past  few  years  Federnl  efforts 
for  strong  drug  enforcement  have  in- 
ci Cased  sharply.  At  the  same  time,  the 
increased  activity  has  gener.itcd  scriou. 
operational  dilTicttlti.-'s  and  jiiri'-dicticnal 
conflict".  To  solve  these  diilculties  and 
conflicts,  the  President  proposed  the  con- 
.■ciidation  of  the  present  function?  of  the 
Enrcati  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  the  OfTicc  of  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforceinciit,  tiie  Office  of  National 
Narcotics  Intelligence,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Custr;m.s  activities  involving  drug  in- 
vestigations and  intelligence. 

M.'jor  iTsponsibilitics  for  the  new  D:ti? 
Eiiforcr-ment  Administration  will  in- 
clude; D:vcIopiiig  overall  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement  strategy  and  programs: 
invc.sli.':,-.tions  of  persons  suspected  of 
violating  Federal  drug  trafficking  laws* 
and  those  connected  with  illicit  dru^s 
.-cir'od  at  U.S.  ports-of-entry  and  intcr- 
nntioml  borders;  conducting  .'-.  11  relations 
with  drug  law  eniorcement  o'f.cial?  of 
forci.':.n  government;  cooperating  with 
'^t.-.te  and  Ioc.tI  law  enforcement  officials 
on  joint  law  enforcement  efforts;  and. 
rcgulatins;  the  legal  mantifacture  of 
dnigs  and  other  federally  controlled  sub- 
'^t.gnces. 

Arvisrn  to  r.s  rriEC.'iiiojj 
It  was  an  honor  to  be  the  fir^t  Pemi- 
.svivania  Congres.snian  to  attend  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Asian  Dcvtlopmein 
r.ank.  As  a  mem'oer  of  tlie  Huu^e  Com- 
mittee on  Bankuig  and  Currency.  I  wa*. 
selected  to  advise  the  US.  delegation  to 
the  sixth  annual  meeting  which  was  held 
111  .Manila,  Philippines.  Apnl  26-28.  Paul 
A.  Vokker.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Moneuiiy  Allans,  headed  the  U.S 
uolcp-.ttion. 

The  Bank  w.:s  founded  in  li*66  to  ass:.-; 
iicv.i,)iiing  Asian  naiion.s  and  currently 
has  over  SI  billion  out^ianding  m  llf. 
loans.  Fh  rmg  a  single  week,  the  U.S 
delegation  tiavelcd  over  18.000  miles 
aboard  an  Air  Force  aircraft  and  vL-ited 
-•M.i.'-ka.  Korea.  Manihi.  and  Hickam  AFB 
:n  Honolulu  before  rciranr.ig  to  W.i.-I;- 
uigi'in. 


EXECUTIVE  INVOLVI-AIENT  IN 
W.ATERGATE 

Tlie  epr-AKFi:  pro  tcmrare  Under  .1 
itrevinus  cr.ier  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Californii  '.\lr.  St'kk>  is  itc- 
0';ni'cd  for  .s  minute--. 

Mr  S  T.ARKMr.  Sivaker  I  introduced 
vcsierdav   for  my.^clf  and  16  cf  mv  col- 
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leagues  a  rcsclution  to  urge  the  Justice 
Department  and  other  investigative 
bodies  to  submit  data  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  relatinfj  to  Executive  involve- 
ment m  the  Watersate  matter.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  would  then  cat:)logue 
the  information  and  determine  rules  of 
access  for  individual  Members  and  any 
House  investigative  bodies. 

In  light  of  tiie  most  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee,  I  would 
like  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  matter  of  Ex- 
ecutive and  Presidential  involvement,  to 
an  as  yet  unknown  degree,  is  now  under 
investigation  by  the  Ervin  committee. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Senate 
committee  and  the  special  prosecutor 
will  do  a  thorough  job  of  investiuatmL; 
the  many  allegations.  The  truth  \sill  be 
uncovered. 

There  is,  however,  another  a.-^pect  of 
the  situation  that  has  not  been  squarely 
faced.  That  is  the  duty  and  role  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  question  of  Presidential  culpability 
is  ultimately  one  to  be  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  chose  to  rest  in  the  House  the 
sole  power  to  impeach  the  President. 
Vice  President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  for  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanor.s. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  institute  im- 
peachment proceedings.  I  believe  that  we 
all  share  an  apprehension  of  the  implica- 
tions of  such  proceedings. 

It  is,  however,  incumbent  upon  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  cognizant 
of  all  available  evidence.  It  ls  our  con- 
stitutional duty  to  be  prepared  to 
examine  the  facts.  The  means  of  exam- 
ination that  I  am  proposing  is  an  investi- 
gation by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  members  of  that  committee  must 
begin  to  review  those  facts  that  other 
invcsti.:,'ative  bodies  have  compiled.  They 
must  examine  the  most  recent  testimony 
relating  to  the  role  of  the  White  House 
in  criminal  activities. 

As  I  stated  last  week,  tliere  have  been 
statements  which  indicate  White  House 
involvement  in  political  espiona"e.  bur- 
glaries, wiretapping,  campaign  disrup- 
tion, and  illegal  use  of  donated  funds 
under  the  genera!  headinc  of  Waterf^te. 
The  most  recent  testimony  before  ^he 
Senate  Select  Committee  indicates  that 
the  President  himself  was  involv-d  in  the 
c^verup. 

While  we  cannot  affoid  to  take  at  face 
value  any  uncorroborated  testimony,  we 
must  also  keep  in  mind  the  White  Hou.^e 
habit  of  rendering  inoperative  its  pievi- 
ous  statements  and  denial-^.  Thus,  we 
will  all  recall  that  the  White  House  ini- 
tially flatly  denied  that  Mr.  Dean  had 
met  many  times  with  the  President  dur- 
ing the  earlv  months  of  this  year.  Yet 
ll;e  White  House  later  found — after  the 
production  of  corroborating  evidence — it 
necessary  to  render  inoperative  its  iire- 
vious  denial,  and  declare  that  Mr.  Dean 
hud  indeed  met  with  the  President,  but 
not  to  discusi  the  Watergate  aflair.  The 
White  House  has  a  iieculiar  history  of 
.sui)plying  only  that  information  which 
the  American  people  already  liave.  In 
Imlit  of  this,  should  the  House  of  Roijre- 


sentatives.  in  the  face  of  its  awesome 
responsibility  to  tlie  American  people, 
ignore  all  warning  signs?  Will  we  later 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
President,  who  on  May  22.  1973,  declared: 
With  Huictsisrht,  it  is  apparent  tliat  I  should 
have  given  more  heed  to  the  warniii^;  signals 
I  received  along  the  way  about  a  Watergate 
CO-,  er-up,  and  Icjs  to  the  reassurances. 

Let  US  htrd  the  warnings.  The  activi- 
ties outlined  by  witnesses  at  the  Senate 
hearings, 'some  of  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  White  Houe.  make  it  im- 
perative that  the  Hou.se  begin  inquiry 
into  this  matter. 

In  view  of  these  allegations  of  offenses, 
I  uvue  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  resolution.  We  can  no  longer  sit  still, 
fearing  tiic  ccnlrover.-ial  effects  and  po- 
litical consequences  of  action.  Our  c:n- 
tinued  silence  constitutes  an  abdication 
of  our  constitutional  responsibility. 

The  question  of  whetlier  the  Member.^ 
of  the  House  will  support  preliminary  in- 
vestigation is  now  a  matter  of  duty  and. 
therefore,  of  conscience. 

I  plan  to  reintroduce  this  resolution 
after  the  recess  and  hope  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  appear  as  cosponsors. 

THE  MBFR  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Addabbo  is 
re('nt:ni/ed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  year  of  Europe,  and  vital  negotiations 
are  being  carried  on.  not  only  on  the 
Unit-jd  Slates-Soviet  summit  level,  but 
also  at  the  preliminary  MBFR  Confer- 
ence in  Vienna  in  regard  to  troop  levels 
in  Europe. 

We  all  welcome  the  conduct  of  these 
re;  otiations  which  are  aimed  at  helping 
to  maintain  peace  and  security  in  Europe 
at  a  leaser  co^t  and  at  increased  economic 
and  cultural  relations  and  free  exchange 
of  p'-rsons  betv.c.-n  the  two  halves  of 
Furr.pe. 

\Vc  also  re.ili.'.e  the  great  complexity 
of  v.ny  Fa.'t-Wc-t  nepotiations  on  secu- 
rity matters,  both  in  view  of  mutual  mis- 
trust and  the  quantitatively  stronger 
military  position  of  the  Warsaw  Pa't  in 
Europe.  We  al.so  re:.li/e  that  any  MBFR 
conference  must  deal  effectively  with 
geogri'phic  realities  and  effect  a  balanced 
for.-e  reduction  by  both  alliances.  The 
withdrawal  of  United  States  and  Cana- 
di.m  forces  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
tannot  be  numerically  equated  v.ith  the 
vithdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  to  Western 
Rus.-,ia.  a  distance  of  about  400  to  .500 
miios  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Gcr- 
n;an  Democratic  Republic. 

In  tliis  connection  I  am  concerned 
about  tlie  May  compromise  reached  at 
the  Vienna  preparatory  conference  on 
MBFR.  Hunr;ary,  originally  universally 
a-fcpted  as  a  Central  European  ijartici- 
pant  in  any  MBFR  talks,  was  limited  to 
a  "siiecial  ob.-erver"  status,  and  her  ter- 
ritory was  i)rovisionally  excluded  from 
the  area  of  ijrojected  troop  limitation. 
This  was  a  result  of  resolute  Soviet  de- 
mand and  the  reluctant  agreement  of  the 
Budapest  Government  in  February  1973. 

In  the  words  of  NATO  spokesman  van 
UfTord.  Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands. 


as  the  compromise  calls  for  raising  the 
question  of  the  status  of  Hungary  anew 
before  the  commencing  of  major  negotia- 
tions in  October,  I  am  joining  my  col- 
leagues in  urging  the  administration  to 
use  its  diplomatic  influence  with  the  So- 
viet. Union  to  have  Hungary  restored  to 
the  conference  as  a  full  participant  so 
that  a  reduction  in,  and  the  ultimate 
withdrawal  of,  the  four  Soviet  divisions 
and  Soviet  tactical  air  forces  in  Hungary 
may  be  negotiated  at  the  main  MBFR 
ccnference. 


WATERGATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug  >  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Jolm  Dean  gave  his  opening  statement 
before  the  Ervin  Committee.  Its  contents 
were  sordid  and  upsetting— not  only  with 
regard  to  Watergate  and  the  subsequent 
coverup,  but  in  the  overall  picture  they 
painted  of  what  James  Wechsler  has 
described  as  "an  authentic  hysteria 
within  Mr.  Nixon's  inner  circle." 

Mr.  Wechsler  and  Mary  McGrorv.  in 
separate  articles  in  today's  New  York 
Post,  have  ably  captured  some  of  the 
meaning  in  the  Dean  statement.  I  in- 
clude Ms.  McGrory's  item  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  will  include  that  of  Mr 
Wechsler  in  tomorrow's  Record: 
Can  Ni.\on  Answer^ 
(By  Mary  McGroryi 

W.^sHiNGTON.— Po.s.sibly  the  President  can 
aiiswer  John  Dean's  testimony.  It  would  be 
a  little  like  drafting  a  press  release  its  reply 
to  Eugeiie  O'N-eiirs  -Long  Days  Journey  Into 
Night." 

It  took  Dean,  slender  and  self-contained. 
about  .six  hours  to  tell  all  he  knew  about 
the  madne.ss  in  the  White  House.  He  droned 
along  in  a  well-bred  monotone  without  m- 
lerruption.  The  Senators  sat  like  men  sitting 
on  a  ro.iftop  during  a  flood.  The  caucus  room 
•.va.';  jammed,  mostly  with  young  people 
uar.'ing  to  .see  how  i.  contemp.-.rary  liad 
handlfd  power  tliat  came  too  soon. 

i5v  the  time  Dean  read  the  last  sentence 
of  hi.s  245-page  indictment  the  room  wa-s 
hitered  with  corpses.  ;.t  least  fotir  lawyers 
-eemed  rips  for  disbarment.  White  Hou.se 
rr.^-:s  Secretary  Ron  Ziegler  had  been  de- 
c  ip  rated.  'Ihe  reputation  of  Henry  Peterson. 
ti;e  .Justice  Department  ofTicial  who  ran  the 
Watergate  Grand  July  had  been  shredded 
Waierj^ate  prosecutor  Earl  Silben.  still  at 
work  for  the  C\j.\  Commission,  v.  a^  no  longer 
■operative." 

Two  members  of  tlie  commiitc'e.  Sens. 
Howard  Baker  and  Edward  Guniey.  hid  been 
diminishod.  They  sat  mot  io!iIe.=;s  and  imnas- 
sive  as  Dean  recounted  th.e  Whiie  Hou.se 
hopes  for  their  cimplianre 
Hiildemaii  and  Mitchell  had  been  reduced 
to  hard-breathing  connivers.  clumsy  and 
fuiUe  John  Mitchell,  the  former  Attorney 
General  came  out  of  that  landslide  looking 
a  foul.  At  a  White  Hou.se  nieetim?.  in  March 
22.  when  the  demands  for  hush  money 
(•■support  money"  In  Dean's  clT^ste  phra;e) 
were  rising  and  he  was  being  sr?t  up  as  a  fall 
guy.  he  was  gruffing  that  the  only  problem 
was  the  President's  stand  on  executive  privi- 
lege and  trying  to  make  one  last  fix  for  a 
friend— F.  Loe  Ballev.  who  was  trying  to  un- 
io;id  a   board   of  gold  for  a  elient. 

Charles  Col£:on,  who  has  been  dancing 
around  the  i)it  these  many  niomhs.  wa^ 
pushed  into  the  pit  by  Dean,  with  relish. 

B-|t    it    •,'.  as    tiie   Pr.'sideut    who   v.as   most 
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iover.-ly  dam.'iged.  From  tl.c  awful,  densely 
Uetailad  chronicle  he  emerged  as  a  man  who 
•>va3  as  incapable  of  the  Preside  ".cy  as  mi- 
worthy  of  11.  The  first  vijneiLC  was  of  hiin 
ftanditig  at  the  White  House  window,  so 
dislrausht  by  the  .sight  of  one  antt-war 
picket  in  Lafr.yette  Park  that  his  tmderlln:; 
Dwig'nt  Chapin.  wanted  to  dispatch  "thugs" 
to  remove  the  man  from  the  Presidential 
\  ision. 

Tl  c  Pr-si'Je-.t  would  be  •foriyivcn."  Dean' 
pi.'Usly  suggested  at  the  outset,  because  he" 
did  not  v.;  (ier.staiid  the  iniplicutior.s  of  his 
liivolvomciit. 

It  seemed  l:e  understood  nothing.  He 
sounded  ratlier  like  a  demented  mo.:ar'"h, 
loi.illy  rcnio'. ed  from  renlity.  or.Uing  down 
vcnt-cance  o  i  his  enemies,  .";  irrour.ded  by 
imaginary  foe.',  threatening  to  "get"  the  pres.s 
for  publishir.g  Watergate  stories,  complnla- 
ing  that  the  IRS  was  i;ot  i.uiririemiy  touiic^.l- 
ing  Ills  tormentcrs. 

Dean,  the  snpple  cotirilcr.  who  rlidcd 
smoothly  from  lutriu'ue  to  iiilrigne.  tind  one 
friend  In  th.e  lunatic  court.  It  was  Rich'^rd 
Moore,  silver-haired  White  Hotise  handyman 
who  was  his  father-coiucssor,  ar.d  wiio  i-.-roed 
wi  h  hinx  that  the  truth  .should  U=  loki. 
"Not  a  vi.iblp  option"  t.'iapped  U.-ld^maii. 
Dean  tried  to  tell  tjic  Preside  U  rhat  the 
<-.''verup  w.-.s  coming  inii--tuck.  tried  to  w.-.rn 
him  on  March  21,  of  the  crimlinl  nr-npr:s. 
tried  to  shock  him  by  telling  him  that  Water- 
gate was  "a  cancer  on  the  Presidency"  that 
required   immediate  surgery. 

llie  President  told  Dean,  who  had  been 
busy  obstructing  justice,  "not  tu  w.-.iry."  He 
asked  about  tlie  hush  rnouey  ai.d  said  if  u 
went  to  a  million  dollars,  it  was  '"no  prob- 
lem." And  suc':-esud  to  D.-m  that  it  would 
be  an  ■e.vcelleni  idea  "  if  Dean  gave  a  hrief- 
inn  to  the  Cabinet. 

He  was  in  a  good  mood  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day. 

In  one  of  tlicir  last  conversations,  the 
President  oflered  Dean  two  letters,  both  of 
hi.s  own  composition.  In  one.  Dean  asked  for 
a  leave  of  absence  because  of  his  Involvement 
i!i  Watergate.  In  the  second.  Dean  rcsi'^rns. 
Tlie  President  was  "annoyed. ■"  Dean  reported, 
when  he  rejected  liiem  both. 

Unless  Dean  is  the  greatest  maeler  of 
tiLllon  iiuce  Tolstoi,  he  must  be  belie'.ed. 
No  oi.c  could  have  mana;':ictured  i!ie  quotes 
Irom  so  large  and  diverse  a  cast  of  cliaractcrs. 
Did  he  Impe.Tch  the  President? 
■Will  the  coimtrv  accept  the  word  and 
documents  of  a  witness  who  was  an  arcom- 
plicc.  a  willing,  unqticsiioning  accomplice, 
who  put  Ui  touches  of  his  own  at  critical 
moments 

Dean  coached  Ziegler  in  lying,  rehearsed 
Magruder  in  perjury,  he  skimmed  $4000  oil 
the  top  of  01. c  of  tiie  lain.derLd  fortunes  thia 
passed  throtigh  his  hands.  He  never  rebelled 
at  his  vlllair.otis  order*^  He  just  did  not  want 
to  go  alone,  when  it  all  cnn.e  ap  ,rt. 
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OIL  PIPELINE  REGULATION 

The  SPEAKER  pi-o  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hcuse.  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  'Mr.  FRrsEFi  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  deal  with  an 
important  aspect  of  the  current  ga.soline 
and  fuel  oil  .shortage.  The  ainciidmcnl  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  I  am 
liroposing,  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
an  oil  pipeline  company,  after  197G,  to 
ship  its  own  cil  or  that  of  an  afTiliatcd 
company.  The  amendment  is  modeled  on 
flic  railroad  commodities  clause  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits railroads  from  dealing  in  the  com- 
modities they  carry.  This  clause  wa.s  en- 
acted in  1906  to  break  up  the  railroads' 


monopoly  over  the  coal  fields  cf  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virgima.  Similar 
legi-^lation  is  needed  to  loo.scn  tlie  tight 
control  that  the  oil  com.oanies  exercise 
over  the  production,  distribution,  and 
mavkcting  of  oil. 

Scarce  peircl.'Uia  supplies  are  current- 
ly being  used  to  justify  higiier  prices. 
This  apiJioach  will  not  solve  ihe  under- 
lying problem,  however.  It  will  only  post- 
j'onc  the  day  of  reckoning,  at  grcnt  cost 
lo  the  conT-umer. 

This  is  not  the  firot  time  a  crisis  in  the 
i.il  inclastiy  has  been  used  to  justify 
rinei-gency  eoluliuns  leadii'g  to  higher 
luices  and  decreased  competition.  Since 
W'..ild  War  II.  there  have  be;;n  several 
."iirli  crise*:,  notablv;  the  hea'.ing  oil 
.'hoitages  on  the  ca.st  coast  in  1948  and 
li;;::,  which  were  lesol-.cil  by  iia.jng  vcl- 
v.nlaiy  cartels  dcli-.er  oil  at  i'aJi.tEnUall;.- 
liigher  price^;  the  Iranian  crises  of  the 
laiiy  liioO's,  which  wcio  handled  in  the 
.'ame  way.  throurh  cartel  arrangements 
n'v-  h''"her  pri'^e'^;  and  the  Suez  cri.-is  of 
1956-57,  whicli  was  treated  in  a  .'similar 
fashion.  Alihoufeh  the  urg-ncy  of  the 
1957  Sur7  iiluation  subsided  through 
these  means,  a  crisis  aimosj  liere  con- 
tinued on  into  the  OPIiC  nego^iiations  of 
1970-71.  to  be  reso'ved  again  by  a  cartel 
arrangement  and  higher  prices.  And 
finally,  today,  we  have  the  Environment- 
Akijkan  Pipelinc-OPEC  crisis.  Ar,  in  the 
liast.  we  are  given  no  alternative  but  to 
establish  an  "allocation  program"  to 
mitigate  ."^hoitagc^ — of  course,  at  higher 
prices  with  less  comretilion. 

Somcv  here  in  this  jji-occ^s  we  ousht 
to  nausc  to  t  ike  a  Ion"  Icok  at  a  bu'^iness 
system  which  so  regularly  produces 
cmci.:.,cncies  resulting  in  protective  gov- 
ernment intervention  and  iii';her  prices, 
and  which  at  tlie  srmc  time  continues  to 
ihow  hi'her  profits  and  faster  growth 
than  the  rest  of  the  economy 

The  petroleum  industry  at  one  time 
could  cl  .itn  at  evei>'  level  of  operation  a 
large  number  of  uulepondent  operators, 
who  acted  in  so  vigorous  a  competitive 
effort  that  the  industry  s  problem  was  a 
•x'.ut  of  cil  and  oil  products,  sold  at  prices 
not  much  above  real  cost.  With  each  crisis 
;tnd  it>  sclution.  the  eflectiveness  and 
number  of  the  indeijendents  has  waned, 
while  the  size,  dominance,  and  market 
power  of  the  giant  conc<.rn.s  l;as  vastly 
increased. 

I  propose  that  we  auempt  to  reverse 
this  trend.  No  one  legislative  measure 
can  fully  do  so,  but  the  pipeline  bill  I 
am  introducting  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward restoring  a  climate  in  which  the 
potcnti.^1  coniijetitive  fcrce.-  in  this  in- 
dustry can  be  released. 

Pipehncs  have  loiu;  been  recQi-'ni/cd  as 
a  major  trouble  spot  in  oil  industry  com- 
petition. Crude  oil  and  refined  products 
arc  low  in  value  relative  to  their  weight, 
and  the  expense  of  transportation  is  an 
important  element  of  their  cost.  For 
land-tran.sport  of  oil.  no  otlicr  means  can 
comj^are  in  cheai^ncss  and  elBciency  to 
pipelines.  In  addition  to  being  relatively 
inexpensive,  pipelines  are  not  affected 
by  weather.  Their  steady  rate  of  flow  is 
larlicalaily  well  .suited  to  refinery  opera- 
lion,  which  must  go  on  at  a  fairly  con- 
stant rate  lor  maximum  efficiency.  With 
iJipelines   there  are  not   shutdowns   for 


late  dehvery  of  crude  oil  or  for  delays  jn 
shipping  out  refined  product. 

Of  all  the  major  industries,  only  this 
one  has  its  own  transr.oit.ition  system 
devoted  exclusu-ly  to  hauling  its  buli: 
commodities.  Within  the  oil  industry,  tlie 
iiiptline  system  is  now  wholly  controlled 
I^y  the  large  inte.nattd  co;np..iiies,  wiio 
are  free,  witiiin  broad  limits,  lo  deny 
access  to  the  s^  siem  to  lessvr  conipeLiiois 
or  permit  access  only  on  payment  of 
penalty  costs.  It  r.  as  if  Cuneral  Motors 
owned  t'ae  Inter  tate  Highway  System 
and  charged  a  special  to:i  lor  all  cars  that 
it  did  not  n:r-nufactui-o  itsell. 

Ih;  £uuJI  oil  piodccer  or  distributor 
is  at  the  incicy  of  tne  Uig  comr.aiiies.  No 
common  warehouse  faciiitic.:,  are  avaiJ- 
iioie  to  hinyioi-  in;>ui  or  output  storage. 
To  liave  his  ihipm^rt  acfopted  by  a 
i:ipeiine,  he  must  iirovide  both  tanks" for 
\ri>\:t  end  for  d  hvcry.  a  reciirrremem 
that  conurletely  excludes  occasional 
rii.pprrs  and  iiaallcr  com,janie-.  Facili- 
ties icr  in.iut— -pv.inps  valves  and 
m'^ters — normally  are  not  provided  foi^ 
an  ouUide  shipper.  He  niust  hi  in?  his  oil 
to  the?  shipiung  point  established  by  the 
piiielinc  owner  for  his  own  shijjinent  - 
and  hope  tliat  a  con!ieciion  will  be 
available  if  he  pays  lor  it.  And,  of 
couise.  e\en  if  a  connection  is  offered, 
tliere  i.s  no  a.s.^urance  that  it  will  be  con- 
tituicd  and  no  means  of  chailenging  the 
pipeline  owner's  decision  to  abandon  it 

Concern  over  manipulation  of  p'ipe- 
hne  operation  as  a  means  of  controlling 
co.'iunoduy  markets  is  not  new.  Ida 
Tarbell:  long  ago  invei.ghed  against 
Standard  Oil's  use  of  pipelines  to 
blrdyeon  ito  competitors.  Congress, 
after  long  argument,  tiied  to  end  the 
abi'.-e  by  the  Hepburn  Act  cf  1906  (34 
Slat.  5o:i,  which  declared  tiie  pipelmes 
"cc-niinon  caiiiers, '  but  unpo.-ed  only  a 
limited  degree  of  regulaiiou  uiJon  them. 
A  proijosal  to  apply  tlie  commodiiie.- 
clause  to  pipelines  as  well  as  to  railroad.- 
was  nairowly  d-.ieatcd.  Senator  Nelson 
of  Minnesota  ob.-crved  propheticallv 
during  the  debate  of  190G  that  without 
the  commodities  clau.se.  Uie  con-imon 
carrier  provision  would  prove  ineffec- 
tive: 

We  attempt  to  re'ul.tte  il:e  Sland.ird  Oil 
is  to  the  rates  it  is  lo  ciiarge  Itielf  for  Us 
own  I'Oiids.  and  we  would  a:rcerlain  wheilitr 
it  gave  rebates  to  itself  or  gave  discrmuiia- 
lions  to  it-elf. 

H.s  proi'hecy  i.iro\ed  correct.  The  Ii> 
teiitaie  Commerce  Commission  did  uoi 
aiiempt  to  regulate  oil  pipelines  until 
'914.  and  then  only  on  a  limited  scale 
In  1916  the  Federal  Trade  Commis^-ion 
'cport.^d  on  monopolv  problems  involved 
in  pipeline  operations.  Demands  by 
■\aiious  conrM-t . -clonal  co:nmutec.^  dur- 
ing the  1930's  and  by  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Commission  in  1940 
l:d  to  the  initiation  oi  pn-.ti acted  hear- 
ings before  the  ]nter.-tale  Commerce 
Commi.s.-ion  in  1940.  whuh  were  sus- 
per.dvd  during  ilie  war  and  renewed 
thereafter. 

Efforts  to  handle  piiJcline  jjroblems 
under  the  antitrust  laws  have  been  un- 
:  uc(  c--sful.  De.-pue  the  fact  that  pipeline 
abuses  were  among  the  amitnist  offense.-- 
with  wliicii  the  Standard  Oil  trust  wa.s 
charged  and  found  guilty,  the  deciee  did 
not  otfci  tivi'ly  pre.  ent  the  same  offenses 
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from  being  committed  by  the  individual 
companies  created  upon  the  trust's  dis- 
solution. The  omnibus  Mother  Hubbard 
case,  brought  in  1940  against  all  the  in- 
tegrated oil  companies,  was  suspended 
during  World  War  II,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered inappropriate  to  disturb  the  oil 
companies"  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
In  the  postwar  period,  the  case  was  not 
resumed.  The  same  problems  were  ad- 
dressed in  1950  in  United  States  against 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  a  suit 
which  was  settled  after  9  years,  without 
trial,  by  a  consent  decree  whicli  did  not 
toucli  the  pipeline  problem. 

After  long  study  of  pipehne  problems. 
Attorney  General  Rogers  in  1959  con- 
cluded that  these  difTiculties  could  be 
dealt  with  effectively  only  through  legis- 
lation. In  his  fourth  report  on  the  inter- 
state oil  compact,  the  Attorney  General 
stated: 

Antitrust  litigation  can  perhnps  cle^l  with 
particular  cases  cf  pipeline  abu.se.  But  tj.e 
problem  Is  more  far-rcachii.g,  coverinfi  the 
broad  .spectrum  cf  this  industry's  transpcr- 
tation  and  buying  operations,  and  singularlv 
suited  to  legislative  action. 

I  agree  that  corrective  legi.^lation  is 
needed.  A  similar  monopoly  situation  in 
the  Penn.<;ylvania  and  West  Virginii  coal 
fields  was  resolved  more  than  60  years 
ago  when  the  railroads  were  prohihi'ed 
from  dealing  in  the  commodities  they 
carried.  Before  then,  the  railroads  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  would  carry  only 
the  coal  that  they  themselves  owned.  In 
those  d^ys  there  was  no  alternative  to 
rail  transport,  and  the  railroad  compa- 
nies were  thus  able  to  f\x  prices  both  in 
the  fields  and  in  con.sumer  markets. 

The  pipelines  are  an  even  greater  mo- 
nopoly instrument.  Crude  oil  cannot  be 
bought  in  the  field  unless  it  can  be 
moved.  Gasoline  marketers  cannot  com- 
pete with  product  thit  costs  twice  as 
much  to  transport  us  that  of  an  inte- 
grated competitor.  A  iMpeline  is  capable 
of  very  substantial  economies  of  scale: 
onlv  sm.-'ll  diameter  channtes.  at  little 
added  cost,  can  greatly  expand  capacity. 
The  Colonial  Pipeline,  for  example, 
which  passes  a  few  miles  west  of  Wash- 
ington, h^s  a  36- inch  diameter  and  car- 
ries a  million  and  a  quarter  barrels  a 
day  of  petroleum  products.  It  is  owned  by 
a  con.sortium  of  nine  companies,  who 
control  more  than  half  the  total  refining 
capacity  in  the  U.S.  Gulf  area  and  have 
a  correspondingly  heavy  interest  in  mar- 
keting in  the  entire  Piedmont  area  be- 
tween Houston  and  New  York  Harbor. 

Obviously,  these  companies  are  going 
to  use  their  exclusive  advantage  in  trans- 
portation to  further  their  business  inter- 
ests in  refining  and  marketing  petroleum 
products. 

Efforts  to  resolve  these  problems  by 
antitrust  litigation  or  by  prayer  have 
proved  futib.  We  can  and  mu.st  insist, 
by  statute,  that  the  natural  monopoly  in- 
struments of  transport — the  pipelines — 
stand  on  their  own  feet.  The  business  of 
transportation  of  petroleum,  like  the  dis- 
tribution of  other  commodities,  should  be 
a  separate  business  and  not  a  means  of 
controlling  the  commodity  market. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  by 
amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
provides  a  simple  and  direct  way  of  en- 


couraging more  competition  in  an  indus- 
try that  is  clearly  using  the  current  en- 
ergy crisis  to  further  its  own  economic 
self  interests. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.   SOT."") 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 

to  provide  that  no  pipe-line  company  en- 
gaged In  the  transportation  of  oil  may 
traurport  oil  through  its  pipe-lines  if  that 

company  has  an  Interest  in  such  oil 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Hou^c  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-'  erica  i-i  C vir/rc-^^  CifCvthJcci .  That  r'T\- 
g.-aph  (8)  of  sectlrn  1  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
nurce  Act    (40  U  S  C.   1(8),    is  amended  — 

(1)  by  addmg  "(a)"  immediately  after 
'■  ( 8 )  "  in  such  par  igraph;  and 

(21  l)y  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  suljparagruph  to  re.id  as 
follows: 

"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  fcr  any  pipe- 
line cnmpany  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
ciiaptcr  to  transport  to,  from,  or  within  any 
.S'rte.  Tf-rritary  rr  the  Distri  t  of  Col'-i-'-i'Ma. 
any  crude  oil,  or  any  oil  product  manufac- 
tured frcm  cr'  de  oil,  which  Is  produced  or 
manufactured  :jy  such  pipe-line  cjnipany 
cr  by  any  affiliate  thereof, 

••'21  For  t'-e  p'.:rnoT.s  of  this  p.,r^r.raph, 
the  term  ••affiliate"  '.   eludes — • 

■■|.M  any  person  cr  corporatlcn  owned  or 
co!;;r.-lled  by  such  pipe-line  company 

'•(B)  any  p:rson  or  crrpcration  which 
owns  a  su'rstantial  Interest  in  or  controls 
-such  pipe-line  company  by— 

■  ( i(  stock  interest, 

"in.  reprcrcitatlo.i  on  a  board  of  direct  :irs 
f  r  -similp.r  body, 

'■(iii)  contract  or  agreement  with  other 
.stcckholders.  or 

•■|  iv)  otherwise:  or 

"(C)  any  person  rr  corporation  which  Is 
under  common  owner-^hlp  or  control  with 
suoii  pipe-line  c:mpany. 

Src.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
e.>;plratlnn  of  the  30-nionth  perioc"  wliich  be- 
gins on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


AGRICULTURE  NEEDS  PRICE 
FREEZE  RELIEF 

Th?  SPE-AKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ord?r  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  FuQU.'i)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
farmers  face  a  crisis. 

President  Nixon  h~!s  attempted  to  meet 
the  growing  specter  of  inflation  by 
declaring  a  60-day  freeze  on  all  prices, 
except  unprocessed  food  products  at  the 
farm  level. 

The  President  has  promi.sed  to  devise 
new  and  effective  sy.stems  of  control  dur- 
ing this  period  to  control  the  forces  that 
have  accelerated  prices  in  the  past  few 
montlis. 

It  sound:d  good  that  unproces.sed  food 
products  were  left  uncontrolled  at  first 
glance.  But  in  actuality,  it  has  placed  the 
farmer  in  a  situation  approaclring 
disaster  in  many  instances. 

I  call  attention  to  the  oft  noted  situa- 
tion wh?re  poultrymen  are  drowning  and 
gassing  young  chickens  because  there  is 
no  way  to  recover  the  money  it  would  cost 
to  feed  them.  Eggs  are  being  destroyed 
because  they  cannot  expect,  under  pi-es- 
ent  circumstances,  to  provide  frvers  and 
broilers  to  the  Nation's  market  at  a 
break-even  point. 

Watermelon  growers  are  going  to  be 


severely  affected.  The  buyers  camiot  pay 
the  prices  th.it  were  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  freeze  announcement  and  sell 
the  product  at  retail  at  a  loss.  We  all 
lose  in  a  si(.uation  such  as  this. 

Some  relief  must  be  given  agriculture. 
Processors  have  to  be  given  some  flexi- 
bility in  their  jDrice  structure  if  we  are  to 
in-cvc;U  many  farmers  from  facing  finan- 
ci.il  ruin  durin.?;  this  losricd. 

Mr.  Sreaker,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
freeze.  I  anpl'^ud  the  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  liis  determination  to  do  some- 
thing. It  v.ill  do  little  good  to  criticize 
blindly. 

I  urge  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to 
make  some  allowance  for  agricultural 
products  other  thpn  those  announced  in 
the  freeze.  This  is  a  uniiue  situation  and 
becomes  even  more  obvious  with  every 
passing  day. 

Many  processors  simply  cannot  p?y 
liiyher  prir'es  for  their  raw  products  and 
.sell  at  depressed  prices  at  the  time  of  the 
fre?-/o  annour.cement.  There  has  to  be 
some  reason  to  what  wc  do. 

If  v.e  do  not  receive  some  relief,  tens 
of  thcu=;ands  of  small  businessmen  are 
going  to  suffer.  Thousands  of  farms  are 
g:ing  to  com?  to  a  virtual  stand=^till. 
feeing  financiil  ruin  because  they  cannot 
k-ep  up  with  their  continuing  obligrticn. 

I  urge  the  strongest  po.'-sible  terms  thot 
all  por-ons  involved  and  agencies  affected 
take  immediate  steps  to  relieve  this 
situation.  It  is  imperative. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  a 
difTicult  task.  It  has.  however,  no  more 
urgent  task  thon  some  relief  for  agricul- 
ture immcchotelv. 


LTTTLE  T.E.^GUE  BASEB.ALL  SHOULD 
BE  OPEN  TO  GIRLS  AS  WELL  AS 
BOYS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu-^etts,  Mr.  H.ar- 
RiNCTON  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
most 2  years  ago.  12  year-old  Sharon 
Poole  of  Haverhill.  Mass.,  found  that  the 
Little  League  would  not  let  her  play  base- 
ball. Not  because  she  could  not  hit.  field, 
throw,  or  run,  but  because  she  was  a  girl. 
It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  a  clear 
case  of  sex  discrimination,  but  I  was  frus- 
trated in  that  Congress  seemed  both 
powerless  and  not  disposed  to  correct 
this  inequity.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  extended  mv  regrets  to  Sharon  at  her 
plight  and  offered  her  a  much  less  de- 
sirable alternative:  A  position  on  my 
Washi.igton  softball  team. 

Since  that  time,  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress liave  also  felt  discriminated  against 
by  a  baseball  league,  with  the  departure 
of  the  Washington  Senators.  And  since 
that  time,  Congress  has  approved  an 
equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing  the  rights  of  women. 

But  it  took  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
wom.an  Martha  Griffiths  to  reveal  the 
connection  between  baseball  and  sex  dis- 
crimination. She  has  discovered  that  the 
Little  League  is  chirtered  by  Congres.s — 
Public  Law  88-378— and  we  have  simplv 
given  it  a  mandate  to  exclude  girls  from 
their  teams.  The  legislation  creating 
Little  League  Baseball,  Inc.,  declared  as 
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one  of  the  purposes  to  promote  "citizen- 
ship, sportsmanship,  and  manhood  '  and 
"the  interest  of  boys  who  will  participate 
in  Little  League  baseball."  Public  re- 
sources, in  the  form  of  municipal  fields 
and  other  funds,  are  being  used  to  par- 
tially support  an  activity  which  has  been 
mandated  by  Congress  to  exclude  girls 
from  participation. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  girls  like  Sharon 
Poole  have  found  the  diamonds  of  the 
Little  League  closed  to  them.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  correct  this  inequity, 
which  allows  the  league  to  judge  ball- 
players not  by  their  ability  to  play  but 
by  their  sex.  Thus,  I  support  the  efforts 
of  Congresswomrn  Griffiths,  and  have 
today  introduced  an  identical  bill  revis- 
ing the  Little  League  charter  to  foster 
citizenship  and  sportsmanship  for  both 
boys  and  girls. 

Sharon  is  now  too  old  to  play  Little 
League  baseball,  but  she  still  wishes  .he 
had  had  the  chance.  By  neglect  over  the 
years,  Congress  has  implicitly  told  the 
Little  League  to  go  ahead  and  e:-:c!ude 
Sharon  and  other  girls  from  their  base- 
ball teams.  It  i.s  time  we  disassociate  our- 
selves from  that  policy,  and  pa.'^s  legisla- 
tion opening  up  the  Little  League,  along 
with  the  rest  of  our  society,  to  women  as 
well  as  men  on  an  equal  basis. 


NEWSLETTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch*  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
will  be  sending  my  second  newsletter  of 
this  Con;.^ress  to  my  constituents.  The 
report  covers  a  number  of  issues  before 
tho  Congress,  le:_'islation  I  have  intro- 
duced, and  federally  related  local  issues 
in  which  I  have  been  involved.  The  news- 
letter also  includes  a  questionnaire  poll- 
ing the  opinions  of  my  constituents. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  text 
of  the  newsletter.  It  follows: 
Congressman  Euwahd  I.  Koch  Rfports  From 
WASHl.vGTfjN.  June   197:j 

DrAR        CONSTITl'FNT        AND        FeLI.OW        NfW 

Yorker:  As  I  think  many  of  you  may  know, 
on  Fridays  when  Congress  is  not  in  "Re<;sinn. 
I  am  in  New  'i'ork  and  at  8:00  a.m.  I  go  to 
a  ditferent  subway  or  bus  stop  in  our  district 
for  an  hour.  My  purpose  is  two-fold:  con- 
stituents tell  me  whafs  on  tlicir  minds  and 
I  usually  hand  otit  a  .statement  on  .some- 
thing I  think  Is  imp;;rlaiu.  Recently.  I  stood 
at  Lexington  Aventte  and  E  77th  Street  and 
a  voting  man  in  his  mid-30s  .'^topped  and 
said,  ••Congre.s.'-man  ke>-'p  protecting  us  from 
our  governmcn-t.^  He-  was  rclerrii*g>Df  course, 
to  Watergate.  .    \ 

While  I  believe  our  governmenf.-!  institu- 
tions have  r.";por.ded  well  to  the  Watergate 
challenge.  I  .share  the  concern  of  most  over 
what  Watergate  says  about  the  values  and 
liitegrity  of  the  prc.-cnt  Administration  and 
its  impllcaticns  for  the  course  of  future  cam- 
paigrLs  If  allowed  to  go  unchecked 

Not  too  long  ago  I  v;u-:=.  at  home  watching 
tlie  rerun  on  television  of  the  day's  Senate 
hearings,  when  I  heard  the  witness,  Alfred 
Ealdwin.  say  he  lK;d  pl.iced  my  ottice  along 
v.ith  those  cf  four  Senators  and  three  other 
Representatives  wv.der  survelllar.ee  in  May 
1972.  The  others  v.ere  St-nntors  Javlts,  Pro.x- 
mire,  Kennedy,  a.nd  Gravel  and  Representa- 
tives Chishclni.  McCloskey.  and  Abzug.  Mr. 
Baldwin  told  the  Ervin  Committee  that  the 


objective  of  the  surveillance  was  to  determine 
who  was  going  In  and  out  of  our  offices. 

The  revelation.s  that  the  scope  of  surveil- 
lanc?  activities  had  extended  to  the  visitors 
of  a  Congressional  otJic;  reinforced  my  feeling 
that  we  must  .seek,  as  a  major  priority,  to 
reduce  the  government's  opportunities  to  en- 
gage In  such  invasions  of  per.sonal  privacy. 
I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  It  was  in  1969, 
long  before  Watergate,  that  I  first  Introduced 
my  Federal  Privacy  Act  to  permit  everv  cili- 
?en.  subject  to  rea.sonable  limitations  to  see 
the  files  the  government  holds  on  him.  My 
bill  would  permit  an  individual  to  appeal  to 
a  Federal  Privacy  Board  to  r.^move  erroneous 
material  and  add  e.xplanatory  statements. 
The  Pri\acy  Board  would  also  be  respon-sitale 
for  supervi:,ing  and  limiting  the  government's 
collection,  maintenance,  and  disseminatlcu 
of  information  on  individuals.  The  opening 
of  files  to  persons  would  necessarily  reveal 
any  abusive  patterns  of  government  activity 
and  better  enable  the  public  to  monitor 
potential  Invasions  of  privacy. 

Recently.  I  h.,ve  Introduced  a  bill,  H  R. 
8432,  to  bar  the  CIA  from  engaging  in  do- 
nicsiic  intelligence  activities.  Because  of  the 
CIA's  alleged  involvement  in  the  Ell.-.bcrg 
co-se,  it  Is  now  being  invest  igar:d  for  the 
fir  it  time  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  .Services  Committee. 

Boca'i:ie  of  the  Watergate  scandal  some 
people  are  calling  for  immediate  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  the  President.  I 
believe,  however,  that  this  would  be  a  pre- 
mature and  counter-productive  step  at  this 
time.  Tlie  Ervin  Commiitee  and  the  federal 
gra-.id  jury  investigating  Watergate  appear 
to  be  doing  an  eflective  job  in  uncovering 
the  facts:  necessarily  their  investigations  in- 
clude an  examination  of  anv  hivolvcmeiit  by 
the  President. 

Perh.ip,  moit  importiuitly.  the.-e  inquiries 
are  supported  by  Republicans  and  conserva- 
tive Dfmocnits.  What  we  mu.t  avoid  is  a 
situafiin  in  which  liberal  Democrat.s  like 
myself,  who  have  opposed  Nixon's  policies  all 
along,  are  alone  in  pressing  for  impeach- 
meivi.  This.  I  fe.ir.  would  only  polarize  the 
country,  making  our  inquiries  seem  a  parti- 
san f-.tfair.  We  would  lose  the  support  of 
perrons  like  Senators  Goldvvater.  Saxbe,  and 
Bake'- -support  that  will  be  needed  if  im- 
pca"hmeiu  is  deemed  necessary. 

Pun  her.  it  is  Important  that  we  seek  to 
unc'Aer  all  improper  activlile.s  by  govern- 
ment officials,  whether  or  not  eng,iged  in  by 
the  President,  so  that  we  may  lake  .steps 
to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

This  issue  is  covered  in  the  questionnaire 
which  .starts  on  page  3.  I  hope  vou  will  share 
your  opinions  with  nie  by  answering  th" 
questions. 

A'l  the  he-it  for  n  go<jd  summer. 

RT'CINT    KOCH     nil  IS     PASStD 

ir.R.  fi77:  Mandating  tre.itnient  for  drug 
a'l<licis.  in  prism  or  on  parole:  pa..^ed  by 
the  House.  a.s  part  of  a  package  of  LEAA 
i.ni^iK'mem^.  June  18.   197.^J. 

H  R.  GB'-W  Prohibiting  pcr=ons  attempting 
to  cohect  their  own  debts  from  mlsnsin"  the 
name  or  symbol  of  the  feder.,1  government 
to  eonvey  the  false  impre.-sion  that  a  Icderul 
arcncy  is  involved;  pa,-^:,ed  bv  the  House  June 
19.  1073. 

H  R.  692:  Authoiizlng  the  use  of  IJirrh- 
way  Trust  Fund  mone'y^  for  the  construc- 
tion of  bicycle  lanes  ai:d  shelter.-:  the  pro- 
visions 01  thi.-,  bill  were  ircluded  in  the  .Sen- 
ate and  Ucv.-c  parsed  highwiv  bill,-,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Conlercnce  Committee.  Con- 
ference Committee  commeni<?d  on  May  9 
1973. 

VETI.RANs 

In  an  cfTort  to  alert  the  Congress  to  the 
problems  of  veterans  of  previous  wars  and 
'he  Vietnam  era,  I  have  Joined  with  Senator 
George  McGoveru  in  introducing  a  package 
ui  bills  to  update  otir  veter.uis  programs. 

We  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 


Vietnam  Era  Veterans  AeslsUnce  and  Op- 
portunity Tiu-k  Force  to  coordinate  all  fed- 
eral a.sslstance  pr^grnms  a^ra.lable  to  vet- 
erans. CVmipIementary  bills  increase  educa- 
tional assistance  currently  available  to  vct- 
eraiLs  to  provide  up  to  s-l.OOO  a  year  for  tui- 
tion co:^ts,  as  well  as  allow  an  option  of  .*440 
a  month  in  educaioiiul  subsistence  pay- 
ments for  18  months  in  lieu  of  the  present 
*220  monthly  benefits  fcr  36  months.  This 
■would  merely  provide  Vietnam  veterans  with 
comparable  benefits  the  government  pro- 
vided GIs  (such  as  myself)  after  World  War 
II. 

Some  veterans  encounter  problems  in 
seeking  employment  because  ol  the  hidden 
code — Separation  Program  Numbers  (SPNs) 
and  re-enlistment  numbers— listed  on  their 
discharge  papers.  The^e  numbers  cin  indi- 
cate personal  characteristics,  not  nece.ssanly 
substantiated,  such  as  hcmcsexual  tenden- 
cies, alcoholism,  drug  use.  and  bed  wetting. 
The  Department  of  Defense  claims  that  these 
numbers  are  for  internal  tise  only,  but  their 
meaning  has  become  ea-.iiy  available  to  em- 
ployers. We  have  introduced  legislation  to 
bun  tlie  use  of  these  numbers  on  discharge 
papers. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  has  Joined  with 
nio  in  introducing  yet  another  bill  to  allow  a 
veteran  to  take  his  case  to  court  on  clalins 
di.-puting  a  Veterans  .■\r)m!nlstration  deci- 
sion The  bill  ahso  raises  the  limit  for  attor- 
ney fees  in  veterans'  cases  from  tcday^s  un- 
realistic level  of  $10  to  Sieo.  To  c-ntiin:c  the 
present  fee  limitation  eH'ectively  denies  vet- 
erans counsel  We  bclie-e  it  is  ncces.sarv  to 
extend  the  right  of  judicial  review,  enjoyed 
by  everyone  else,  to  veterans.  Today,  the 
Veterans  Adminis'ra'ion  is  botli  a  party  to 
a  dl-pute  and  the  Judge. 

WOMLN  AND  CREDIT 

As  a  member  of  the  Consumer  .AlTair.s  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  have  become  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  widespread  diserimmation 
that  women  experience  m  applying  fcr  credit.'' 
Last  summer  it  was  established  in  hearings 
before  the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  that: 

1.  "ingle  women  have  mere  trouble  obtain- 
ing credit,  especially  mortgage  credit,  than 
single  men: 

2.  creditors  are  often  unwilling  to  extend 
credit  to  a  married  woin.in  m  her  own  name; 

3  creditors  arc  often  unwilling  to  count  the 
wife's  income  wh.en  a  m.irried  couple  applies 
for  credit; 

4  women  are  often  required  to  reapply  for 
credit  in  their  husbands'  names  upon  niar- 
rl.'ge:  and 

b.  wotnen  who  are  divorced  or  widowed 
have  trouble  j-eestablishmg  credit. 

I  lirst  looked  into  this  matter  when  a  col- 
ic.tgue  c'  mpl.tiLed  in  Committee  about  a  de- 
partment store  ^stepping  credit,  at  her  hus- 
bands  reque.-t.  v.>rt<j_;  she  had  authorized  tor 
her  dauehier  Like  all  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, she  has  an  annual  salary  of  S42.50() 

On  May  30.  I  introduced  what  I  believe  to 
be  strong  and  comprehensive  legi^laticn  pr. - 
hibiting  discnminaiirn  en  account  of  sex  or 
marital  stntus  against  individuals  applyi:  g 
for  credit.  This  bill.  The -Equal  Credit  Act 
(HR  82461.  would  applv^directly  to  all  credf. 
tr.msactions— i  e.,  to  all  forms  of  deferred 
payment  of  debt,  whether  they  involve  ret.iil 
credit    mortgages,  bank  loatis  or  credit  card.-- 

The  Eo'ia!  Credit  Act  is  the  first  lejtslaiive 
proposal  facing  scjuarely  tlie  problem  o!  de- 
tennining  the  individuHl's  credu  \vcrthnie;j. 
All  tjool'en  women  itre  denied  credit  becaun*; 
"statistical  tables^  may  indicate  thev  rre  Ic.^* 
likelv  than  men  to  remain  continually  em- 
ployed over  u  period  of  time.  But  funda- 
mental changrs  are  now  taking  place  in 
women.s'  employment  patterns.  More  and 
more  woinen  these  days  are  striving  to  main- 
tain  professional  careers.  To  continue  to  reiy 
on  st.itiHtical  tables,  in  a  sense,  locks  women 
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Into  t';e  past  and  falls  to  take  Into  account 
t'.e  full  potential  cf  the  changes  In  the  posi- 
tion of  women  today.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
spcciueU  in  my  bill  that  creditors  may  not 
rely  on  the  probabUlty  cr  assumption  that 
an  r.ppli;an-s  Income  may  be  diminished 
oc?.-iiue  cf  the  sex  or  marital  status  of  the 
aopliraiit. 

Last  summers  hearings  demonstrated  that 
i:  w.s  prejudice,  rather  than  business  or  eco- 
iiomic  consideration,  that  constituted  the 
bass  of  d:s?rimiiiatloii  In  credit  against 
wamen. 

QLTSTIONNAIRE 

I  Note— Each  choice  provided  with  No.  1 
and   No.   2   bjNBo. )     (Not  shown   here.) 

The  following  questions  relate  to  L;sues  cf 
current  or  proopective  consideration  by  the 
House  I  realize  that  the  matters  covered  are 
complex  a:id  the  alternathe.s  provided  are 
limi.ed.  But,  su.h  lim.tations  are  necessary  in 
a  survey  of  a  qu.irter  of  a  million  people.  Cf 
course  I  welcome  your  additional  comments. 

A.  Do  you  feel  at  this  time   [chrc!:  on)~- 

The  House  should  allow  the  Ervin  Com- 
miitee  to  continue  Its  investigation  and  taice 
further  testimony  before  determining 
wiie.tier  a  lorm.U  House  inquiry  on  mipeach- 
Oisut  is  needed.' 

There  u,  su;:iclent  evidence  for  the  Hou^e 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  .on- 
i.icier  im;^e.ichment  proceedings .' 

The  eviUcuce  currently  available  Justifies 
the  iiiipe.i:h:ncn-  „u  ^hc  rr^jiien:  r.nj  his  re- 
mo'.  al  from  office  ? 

I'resident  Ni^on,  on  his  own  initiative, 
sliould  reol^n  from  office? 

The  e'.idencc  neces  ary  for  Impeachment 
will  never  be  for.hconimg.' 

Impeachment  ;s  nnt  warranted  even  if  it  is 
shown  that  the  Prcrident  gave  his  con.;ent 
to  the  \Vatcr"a'e  nrtivlMc-  and  co'.crup'' 

B  In  1172.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  That 
the  preent  dl .  retionary  sy.sttm  of  imposing 
tho  death  penalty  is  unconstitutional.  Would 
you  favor  a  mandatory  death  penaltv.  with- 
out re.^ard  to  exte'iuating  circumstances  In 
indlvifiuil  cas'^s.  for  any  of  the  folio. ving 
rrimes- 

Kidi'.applng  ar.d  coiicequcnt  death  of  a 
child. 

Skvtackinu'  of  a  commercial  airplane. 

Ki:  in  '  l:   a  p  .Ice  oilicer  or  lail  p-u  ird. 

A  sa  ?ina' o:i  of  a  pi;b!ii  ofllcial  or  Candi- 
da'o  far  ru'-)lic  office. 

(O'heri  : 

X^  dpath  nc-^-iry  under  any  clrcum^-ance. 
C  A  nn-.iM  ■  v.c  aro  no"  ',ii-cc  ;s!'ul  in  sh.arply 
redu  intr  defrn-ie  Kpendin?  or  ac h.e-  inr  si"- 
nl.^cant  tix  reform,  would  y.ou  fvor  any  of 
the  follow. nr-  .-.-,  part  of  an  over-all  fiscal  and 
moneary  pr.-i'ram  to  briMf;  Inf.ation  under 
contr  i!  '  I  Select  one  or  77;ore) 

Surtax  on  federal  Income  ta.\  (personal  & 
corn  rate' . 

Enactme  It  of  a  value  ad  led  tax  (na'lonal 
sal'^-s  tax  1 

InTease  K  iTercst  ra'es. 

Manditory  system  of  was»e  and  price 
controls. 

Vi,luat.iry  ry.Uem  of  wa  :c  iind  price 
contrjls. 

(Otheri  ; 

Would  TjU  favr  the  cna.  :ment,  of  anv  of 
the  ah'jvo  tax  meas'ires  to  finance  expanded 
.so-l'l  nro-r   rns*"  Ves   No 

D  New  Y':rk  Cltv  has  been  threatened  by 
a  trai.'^it  fare  increase  to  60  cents  on  Janu- 
nrv  1.  1374  A.s.<;.mi1n?  that  all  of  the  addi- 
tional Te-.cnuea  needed  to  stop  a  fare  hike 
mnot  b?  o^»talnp-J  from  the  siae  and  fed- 
cr.l  ro  er  •'nient  alo.ne.  would  you  fa- or  any 
rr  ihe  forov-l-ie  to  keep  the  fare  at  35  cents? 

Regional  payroll  tax. 

Sur-haro'e  on  city  Income  tax. 

ATI  increa.-.e  In  operating  stibsldics  from 
the  City  irea.ury. 

Tolls  on  all  brldses  ccming  Into  Man- 
hattan. 
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(Other) : 

Accept  a  fare  Increase. 

Name(S). 

Address. 

Dale. 

Please  return  to:  Rep.  Ed.vard  1.  Koch, 
1134  Longworth  HOB,  Washini'ion,  D.C. 
20515. 

THE  TUIRO  AVE.  TERMINAL 

During  the  past  several  months  a  con- 
troversy has  ari.sen  over  the  MTA's  plans  to 
construct  a  new  mid-town  terminal  at  Third 
Ave  and  48ih  Street  for  the  Long  Island 
R.  ilroad.  In  formulating  its  proposal  to  con- 
struct this  new  terminal  at  a  cost  of  some 
S;J42  million,  the  MTA  brurhed  aside  the 
possii)llity  of  using  Gran.l  Ccnlr.il  Station 
just  a  few  block  J  away  Grand  Central  Is  now 
unJerulilizeJ  and  provides  a  convenient 
ne.ius  for  both  East  and  West  Side  subwajs 
and  otlaer  suburban  railroads. 

The  MIA  h.i-s  requested  federal  assist- 
nn  e  f  r  the  project.  For  federal  funds  to 
be  lir.intcJ..  all  alternative  locations  must  be 
evaluated.  In  March.  I  wrote  to  Frank  C. 
Hcrrin_;er.  A:lmini.-,tratcr  of  the  fe.leral 
Ur:>an  M.ss  Transportation  Administration 
(L'MTAi,  cx;ire>-,ing  my  concern  over  the 
iniCcriuacy  of  the  consideration  given  bv  the 
.MT.A  to  Grand  Central.  I  urged  that  a  study 
bo  commi  sione:'  on  the  feasibility  cf  util- 
i  in-  Grand  Central  as  the  terminus  for  the 
LIRn  By  letter  of  .April  16.  Mr  HcrriT-;rr 
rsnired  me  that  Grani  Central  would  have 
to  bs  "fully  explored"  fcefcrc  any  fe;:cral 
fun.is  v.ere  committe  1  to  a  mi:!-tc\vn  tormi- 
n.i]  project.  I  expect  that  this  study  of  Grand 
Centr.ll  Station  will  commence  soon 

The  magnitude  of  func's  reeded  f  r  the 
proposed  terminal  Is  not  presently  available 
from  the  federal  gr.ycrnnicnt:  construction 
funds  are  bcin:;  committed  to  the  Second 
Avenue  subwa;;,  the  63rd  Street  line  .tnd 
rcpU  tr.:n:It  in  Queens. 

AVINUt;    C    LOOP 

In  connection  with  the  Second  Avcnt;e 
.snbway's  const! ueticn.  I  ;im  working  with 
Bor  -ugh  President  Percy  Sutton  ar.d  Com- 
mimily  Board  3  to  pet  planning  and  con- 
s.rnction  underway  lor  the  Avenue  C  Loop. 
Whc  1  the  Bccrd  of  Estimate  approved  the 
.'Jecond  Avenue  Subway  Southern  Extcnnion 
i  1  1970.  it  w.-.s  the  community's  understand- 
In'^  that  the  Loop  would  be  built  roncur- 
re  .tly  with  the  trunkline.  Since  1970.  the 
Leo'-i  has  slipped  to  a  sub-priority  prs  tion 
and  City  fu!  ds  have  been  provided  for  rnly 
t:  c  trunklin".  Construction  ecr:icmlcs  and 
fair:  ess  to  the  pe  pie  of  the  Lower  East  .Si(ie 
rc-iuirc  that  the  Locp  be  built  at  the  same 
time  as  the  sruthcr.-i  portl'/n  of  the  Second 
A-  rntie  subway. 

Vour  comments  on  thl-  newsletter  rnd  any 
proposals  you  mght  have  on  any  subject 
a:e  of  interest  to  me.  PIc",sc  write  to  me  care 
of  House  of  Representatives,  Washington 
DC.  20515. 

If  you  need  assistance,  call  my  New  York 
City  cffice  at  254-1063  between  9:00  a  in. 
r.iic'  5:00  p.m.  on  weekdays. 

The  newTlottpr  nl.so  includes  tvco  pic- 
ture-;. The  cj.ptions  of  thc-c  i>ictuie;5  read 
a'".  rollov..s: 

This  ground  breaking  on  M  >v  17  was  tiie 
culmination  cf  six  years  of  effort  by  a  com- 
munity to  obtain  the  reconstruction  of  St. 
C.ttlien!ie's  Park  at  C7th  Street  and  F.rst  Ave. 
The  new  park  wi'l  provide  areas  for  handball, 
te  ^n-s.  baseball,  swi^gin';  and  slldlnf .  climb- 
ing, a-'d  quiet  sitting.  A  .separate  ;  rea  will 
be  provided  for  cverv  .'■tte  grrm  R^cons'nic- 
tlo.i  Is  being  nnanced  by  a  gram  of  S250.000 
from  t>:e  federal  Eovernnieiit  and  an  equ:il 
amount  from  the  Citv. 

At  our  meeting  when  we  announced  the 
Introduction  of  oiir  Vctenri-.  legislation.  Vc\- 
ator  George  McGovcrn  nnd  I  w^n?  Jolted  by 
representatives    of    the    Disabled    American 


Veterans,  Jewish  War  Veterans.  American 
Veterans  Committee,  National  Association  of 
Concerned  Veterans,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  the  American 
Legion. 


PLURALISM,  FREEDOM,  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Ths  SPEAKER  pi-o  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mass-ichusetts  (Mr.  Burke; 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  even  the  l.itest  turn  of 
events  in  the  Watergate  hearings  ..-as 
able  to  crowd  yesterday's  Supreme  Court 
d2:i.sion  with  regard  to  the  constilu- 
tionahty  of  private  or  parochial  school 
t?,x  rid  off  the  front  ppges.  As  one  of  th? 
leading  congressional  sponsors  of  this 
Jippioach  to  preserving  this  aspect  of  our 
pluralistic  society,  a3  the  Burke-Ribico 
bill  would  suggest,  needless  to  say  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  in  the  decisicn  and 
can  only  say  that  the  American  ta.xnayor, 
ard  in  the  linnl  analysis  the  quality  tf 
Amciicn  life,  -n-ill  be  the  ones  to  suffer. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this  Supreme 
Ccjurt  decision.  Ths  Court  br.scd  its  ma- 
jority decision  on  a  stri.t  construction  ol 
th-  fir.c;t  amendment  to  the  bill  of  i  ights— 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  I  emphasize 
th:;t  a  majoriry  of  .six  cho.<^e  to  intei'pict 
tlie  first  amendment  in  this  ma-ncr  r.nrl 
It  should  not  b:  lost  tight  of  that  three 
Justices  viewing  the  same  Constitution 
the  same  Bill  of  Rights,  the  same  first 
amrndmrnt.  c,-imc  to  a  diffeixnt  conclu- 
i.ni\  -nd  pl.-iccd  a  different  intei-pr:t:ition 
on  the  ramc  first  amendment.  This  ha: 
rhvays  been  the  case  vdth  SupiTm.c  Court 
decisicn":.  Tcd.-\y's  ci-,5enting  -views  often 
fcccDme  tomorrow's  ma-orlty  views. 

To  i-ead  Ju':tice  Powell,  majoiitv  deci- 
sion, one  is  left  with  th:  incscanable  im- 
pression that  the  Justice  is  pl.icing  im 
rbsolu  i:~:t  int^crrrctation  on  the  first 
amendment— in  other  woids  Is  t.ikiii" 
the  bnguage  of  ihe  first  amci.dmcnt  .n 
its  ■■strictest,  narrowest  sense  as  a  virtu.il 
and  total  prohibition  of  any  Government 
financial  relief  or  as.sistance  to  d.  nomi- 
n-^tiont.l  or  even  nciidcnominational  pi-i- 
vate  education,  however  indiicct. 

In  otlier  words  Powell  comes  down,  at 
thii  moment  in  Supreme  Court  hi.'iiory. 
on  the  siJe  of  those  who,  .'^ince  the  be- 
ginning of  the  republic,  have  ai-gued 
th  t  th--  Bill  cf  Ri'itts  is  a  set  cf  absclute 
principles  v,-hich  permit  no  modification 
or  updating  to  fit  tiie  sociil  needs  of  the 
moment  or  tlie  hi  Lorical  evolution  o: 
American  society.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  there  have  ahvays  been  two 
,'ch-)ols  of  thou::!iL  -bout  liow  strictly  ihe 
Bill  of  Rights  can  be  interiDrcted  witii- 
out  detriment  to  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  govern  it >elf— about  how  far  and  to 
what  extent  the  Constitution  can  piotecc 
minority  rights  without  encianirering 
majority  ri.ghts.  For  enshrined  in  our 
Constitution  fiom  the  outset— especially 
with  the  addition  of  the  Bill  of  Rights- 
has  been  the  perpetual  dichotomy  be- 
twen  the  interest  of  tlie  foundin.g 
fa'.hcrs  in  providing  a  blueprint  or 
framework  for  democratic  government 
by  majority  rule,  while  at  the  same  time 
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placing  limitations  on  the  same  majority 
rule  in  order  to  protect  minority  rights. 
As  a  result,  throughout  the  years  the 
court  has  been  forced  to  walk  a  tightrope 
between  these  built-in,  conflicting  con- 
cerns which  at  root  are  irreconcilable. 

Yesterday's  opinion  would  seem  to  be 
a  declaration  that  whatever  the  pi'csent 
realities  of  life  in  America  of  the  1970's 
may  be,  whatever  the  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens may  be,  whatever  the  increasing 
burdens  on  our  taxpayers  may  be,  the 
first  amendment  means  the  Govern- 
ment's hands  are  tied  from  being  of  as- 
sistance and  salvaging  v. hat  is  left  of 
the  pluralistic  education  systetn  in  our 
society. 

The  irony  of  the  Court's  decision  yes- 
terday, of  course,  is  that  in  discouraging 
indirect  Federal  as:,istance  to  parents  of 
school-age  children  in  this  counti-y.  in 
order  to  prevent  the  financial  collap:>e  of 
a  school  system  which  serves  as  an  alter- 
native   to    the    State-supported    public 
school  system,  the  Court  is  in  effect  in- 
dicating it  ha,s  no  objection  to  further 
erosion  of  pluralism  in  our  society.  No- 
where in  our  Constitution  is  .t  stated  that 
our  Government  is  committed  to  either  a 
national  or  local  State-opei-ated  system 
or  public  school  education.  In  fact,  edu- 
cation is  left  to  the  individual  States 
and  .icre  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support 
the  contention  that  this  was  no  accident, 
but  in  fact  reflected  a  genuine  concern 
over  the  danger  inherent  in  a  universal 
sy.stem  of  public  education.  There  was  a 
genuine  concei'n  that  the  State  end  up 
controlling  the  minds  of  men.  In  other 
words,  in  political  theory  tei'ms.  they  re- 
jected Rousseau's  plan  of  government  as 
excessively  statist  and  opted  tor  the  more 
limited  government  of  Locke.  In  the  his- 
torical context  of  the  day,  their  faith  in 
the  wicdom  of  their  decision  could  only 
have  been  reinforced  by  the  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Bonapart- 
ist  results  of  the  establishment  of  a  .sys- 
tem of  State  schools  in  Fi-ance  and  the 
dismantling  of  the  system  of  church-op- 
erated schoo's.  Now  appai-ently  the  Court 
Is  prepared  to  preside  over  the  disman- 
tling of  our  dual  .school  .system  in  this 
country  and  is  accepting  v.ith  calm  and 
resignation  the  inevitable  triumph  of  a 
single  system  of  public  education. 

In  sharp  contrast  as  a  principal  author 
of  the  Burke-Ribicoff  bill,  I  can  state 
categorically  that  it  was  never  our  in- 
tent to  favor  private  education  over  pub- 
lic education,  much  le.ss  to  estab'i.=h  a 
system  of  church-related  schools  in  place 
of  State-operated  schools. 

From  the  outset  it  was  a  plan  to  .save 
what  choice  there  still  remains  in  our 
society  today  in  the  field  of  primary  and 
secondary  education.  The  same  problem 
is  already  apparent  on  the  college  level; 
however,  my  bill  is  directed  only  to  the 
pi-imary  and  secondary  school  level.  Last 
year's  hi;iher  education  bill  permits  mas- 
sive Federal  aid  to  private  colleges.  In 
a  matter  of  months,  or  a  couple  of  years, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  fight  for.  Hun- 
dreds of  schools  will  have  closed  their 
doors  and  the  local  school  boards  will  be 
hard-pressed  to  find  the  means  to  pick 
up  where  our  private  schools  leave  off. 
But  I  emphasize  it  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents  we  are  fighting  for 


here,  but  rather  the  American  freedom  of 
choice,  those  who  feel  that  the  only 
things  standing  between  this  country  and 
tyrannv  i.=  the  Bill  of  Ri-^hts,  ai'e  ignor- 
ing what  I  feel  to  be  a  major  safeguard 
which,  while  not  spelled  out  specifically 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  runs  throughout  the 
whole  Constitution  and  influenced  the 
drafting  of  one  section  of  the  Con.stitu- 
tion  after  another  and  that  is  a  heavy 
bias  on  the  part  of  the  founding  fathers 
for  a  healchv  plurali'^m  whether  ii  be  in 
the  form  of  States,  churches,  or  civic  or 
.social  oi'ga:-!ization,s  and  an  abhorrence  of 
a  monolithic  super  suite.  The  succeeding 
waves  of  immigrants  with  all  their  di- 
verse cultures  and  ethnic  backgrounds 
reinforced  this  original  bias  a  hundred 
years  later.  The  uniqueness  of  the  Amer- 
ican experiment  has  always  been  the 
ability  of  our  institutions  to  function  and 
to  govern  with  a  diversity  of  peoples  and 
viewpoints  and  not  at  the  expense  of 
such  diversity.  To  those  who  rush  today 
to  cheer  the  couits  opinion  as  a  blow  for 
freedom  and  a  reaffirmation  of  liberty  I 
would  ciution  that  this  mav  well  have 
been  accomjili'-hed  at  the  co.st  of  one  of 
the  most  valued  assets  our  society  has 
po.-~e-sed  since  its  earliest  days,  namely 
it';  diicr.-ity. 

Our  Constitution's  .success  has  always 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  living 
document,  not  a  static  one.  It  will  only 
continue  to  be  viable,  .so  long  as  there  is 
preserved  a  delicate  balance  between  all 
its  conflicting  and  competing  elements. 
No  featui-e  can  be  enshrined  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  another.  Federal  or  State  finan- 
cial aid  is  a  fact  of  life  today.  It  need  not 
lead  to  control  cr  establishment.  What 
we  need  is  more  safeguards  against  such 
dangers,  not  flat,  outi-ight  prohibition. 

Consequently  because  it  is  so  very  im- 
portant to  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
society  today,  I  .serve  notice  to  my  col- 
leagues today  that  I  will  continue  to 
search  for  other  constitutional  means 
and  methods  of  preserving  this  country's 
time-honored  freedom  of  choice  in  ed- 
ucation. I  for  one  w  as  not  elected  to  Con- 
gress to  preside  over  the  dissolution  of 
the  American  .sy.stem  of  education  that 
has  served  this  counti-y  .so  well  and  .so 
long  and  I  welcome  the  support  and  as- 
sistance of  men  of  goodwill  in  all  three 
branches  of  Government. 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  WAR  POWERS 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Eckhardt"  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  x\Ir.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  of  Representatives  began 
consideration  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution. This  legislation  was  dialled  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affaiis  Committee 
with  the  .specific  intent  of  restoring  the 
power  balance  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Presidency  in  the  area  of  warmaking. 
The  war  powers  resolution  is  a  response 
to  the  gi-owing  feeling  that  in  recent 
years  the  balance  of  warmaking  power 
has  swtmg  too  heavily  to  the  Presidency. 

While  I  share  the  concern  that  the 
President  has  been  permitted  to  accrue 


to  the  Executive  warmaking  powers  ftir 
beyond  those  envisaged  by  the  Framers 
of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  think  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  542  will  accom- 
plish the  obiective  intetidcd.  Of  course, 
eu'rently  the  Piesident's  action  in  com- 
mitting any  U.S.  troops  to  hostilities 
either  at  home  or  abroad  must  be  predi- 
cated on  his  constitutional  r.uthoiitv  as 
Comniiinder  in  Chief  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

Arti.  le  II.  section  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ijrovides: 

Til"    President    shall    be    Commander    In 
Cliirf  of  the  Army  and  Navv  of  the  United 
States,    and    of    the    Militia    of    the    several         .«'' 
States,  when  called   into  the  actual  Service 
of  the  United  StatC:^.    .  . 

Though  .sc-ction  8  of  Hou.se  Joint  Res- 
olution .542  p:-ovides  that  nothing  in  the 
le.so.'ution  is  to  he  "construed  as  grant- 
ing any  authority  to  the  President  with 
re-pect  to  tlie  commitment  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities."  et 
cetci-a.  section  3  of  the  ret  is  snccifically 
directed  toward  situations  where  "the 
President  without  a  decl:! ration  of  war 
by  the  Congi-e.-^s  ccmmits  the  Uiiited 
Slates  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities." 

In  my  colloquy  with  tiie  disimgui-hed 
author  of  tiie  resohuion.  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Z.^ELoeKIl,  he  con- 
firmed that  such  a  situation  as  the  seiz- 
ure by  U.S.  troops  of  the  Port  of  Vera 
Cruz— in  ordei-  to  prevent  a  German 
merchantman  from  bringing  arms  to 
Huerta — would  constitute  just  such  a 
commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to 
hostilities  as  is  desci-ibed  in  .section  3. 
Clearly,  then,  if  tiie  Pre;  ident  could  ha-^e 
thus  re)ied  on  the  provisions  of  Hou.^e 
Joint  Resolution  542  as  authority  lor 
such  action,  at  least  for  the  120  days 
during  which  protedurcs  of  the  statute 
are  to  be  followed,  the  resolution  does 
pui-pori  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
President.  I  think,  unconstitutionally. 

I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  in  my  sub- 
stitute to  thus  imply  an  enlargement  of 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  area  of  warmakinu.  The  sub- 
stitute, while  rt-quirin.u  substantially  tiie 
same  reports  as  Hou.-e  Joint  Resolution 
542.  avoids  such  im.plication. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  FncLiNcnuYSEN  >  raised 
another  constitutional  i.'=sue.  with  whicli 
I  must  riisayree  in  part — see  page  21214 
of  the  Co.-.-GKEssiONAL  Record  of  June  25. 
1973.  It  concerned  a  .situation  which 
would  occur  when  acts  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 3.  .some  of  which  may  be  constitu- 
tionally exeicised  by  the  President  with- 
out congiessicnal  authoi-ization  or  dec- 
lai-ation.  have  occuri-ed  and  Concre.-s 
has  not  within  120  calendar  days  en- 
acted a  declaration  of  war  or  a  specifii 
authorization  for  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Foi-ces.  In  such  cvcni  the  President  is 
commanded  to  "terminate  any  commit- 
ment and  remove  anv  enlargement  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  with  I'espect  to  whiili 
such  report  was  submitted.  "  His  con- 
stitutional objection  is.  as  I  luiderstand 
it.  that  Congress  has  no  authority  to  in- 
terfere with  certain  Presidential  pre- 
rogatives to  command  the  military  and 
naval  forces  where  such  action  does  not 
infringe  on  Congress  exclusive  preroga- 
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tives  of  declaring  war  and  raising  and 
regulating  fltels  and  armies. 

I  agree  witii  him  with  respect  to  his 
practical  objections  to  the  automatic 
V.  itiidrawa!  of  Presidential  authority 
alter  123  days. 

Such  might  depin  c  Ine  Pre  idcnt  of 
necessary  au.honly  to  protect  troops  ex- 
ro-^ed  to  danger  by  Presidential  action 
V,  liich  had  occurred  v.itnm  the  120  days. 
But  I  do  not  recognize  nny  inlicrent 
Pre.sidential  authority  to  comriit  or  cn- 
ki.vc  US.  Ainifd  "^or-os  in  direct  con- 
Irnvontijii  of  congressional  policy  ex- 
prc^^ed  in  an  act  of  Ccuyress.  Thi-refcre, 
the  substitute  specifically  recognizes  con- 
gressicnal  authority  to  direct  disengagc- 
incnt  of  ,-<uc;i  lo'Tes. 

A  further  troubling  provision  of  House 
Joint  Resjlution  542,  one  uliich  bristles 
with  constitutional  problems,  is  Uiat 
con^.iined  in  section  4'C)  on  page  4.  It 
provide-,  tlirit: 

.\z  aay  t.aie  ta.^t  the  United  Stale.,  Arnicl 
For^--s  a:o  ttig 'god  iii  iiooiiliues  out.s.de  l.ie 
tir;'ito:y  of  the  t.^nifeii  State.^.  Its  poi33.s.s;oas 
.T-:d  ;rrr:t~r;c5  v.-ithotit  a  dec'.ar.^if ion  of  wir 
or  o;h°r  s-'e'-ifio  authori7,^tion  o;'  Con!7rf.';.s, 
s'.icU  ioTces,  Eh.ill  be  di.sc'is;aged  by  ti-.e  Pu'sl- 
tie:.t  if  the  Cotigreis  ;;o  directs  by  concurrent 
rcj  jiution. 

The  reference  to  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion" rather  thnn  ••joint  resolution"  or 
•■art"  has  come  to  refer  to  a  type  of  ac- 
tion which  is  throught  to  be  immune 
from  President! il  veto.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  "concurrent  resolution" 
c^uid  possibly  escape  the  provi-icns  of 
tn?  third  paragraph  of  section  7,  article 
I.  v.hich  provides  that: 

E"cry  Ordor.  P.e.=  .-l;iMon,  or  Vote  to  uhljh 
ro-.i^ur.-er.ce  of  the  Senate  and  Hoti^e  oi  Rep- 
rrse  talivfs  may  be  nee '=.5iry  (except  on  a 
ruestiori  of  Ad  Turr.mTiti  ?h  Ul  be  nr'\scnt- 
ed  to  the  President  of  the  Ur.ltcd  States  — 

And  shall  he  subject  to  veto. 

Th?  cr^ncurrent  re-olution  v.ould  be 
the  mo'^t  t:.'pi"al  form  of  policy  action, 
direr  ted  Pt  specific  events  which  would 
occur  l-^ng  after  the  enactment  of  this 
resoai'ion.  It  would  be  conditional  sole- 
ly u;'on  vhat  Congress  might  deem  ap- 
pro;)ri'to  then. 

In  mv  s>!'i<;titutc  I  have  rot  att'^m.nted 
r.ny  Icri-lativc  sleight  of  hand  to  attempt 
avoic'ance  of  the  ijrovi.vions  of  artids  I, 
.'section  7.  I  have  rrovided  m  section  4 
that  action  rf  the  type  de-^cribcd  in 
Hou.-e  .Joint  Resolution  542,  .<^ccticn 
4'c',  be  t  iken  by  ordirar;/  legislative 
P'-ti'^n.  I  think  that  this  is  as  trr  .as  we 
m?>y  con.-titutiona'ly  roa-h  to  curb  Pres- 
idential artion  whii-h  ran  validly  be  tak- 
en withai't  coriTrc  sioii^l  appro',. "1.  Eut 
.su"h  is  not  as  liaiiting  as  might  appear. 
The  rr=-'age  bv  the  Con-rc-;.s  of  a  joint 
resolution  disapproving  Prcsiiential 
activity  r.ouid  put  a  President  v.-lio  c!e- 
.'ircd  to  contir.u?  such  actitity  in  the 
P'.  iii-in  of  tctoiiig  and  di'-re' arciitT^  the 
will  of  s  majoritv  of  both  Hoii'fs  of  the 
C::n'?res"— -an  eNCP"dm"ly  dif-lcult  posi- 
t  on  in  ret'ird  to  matters  of  war— and 
vpio  could  moje.ovcr  be  overridden  by  a 
two-tnirds  majority  of  both  IIoua«^s  in 
a  c  is£  of  obviou.;  merit. 

If  i!i  were  not  ovi.mdden  it  woiild  (juite 
hkeiy  presage  c'jngrL-.-,iijnal  wiUiliolamg 
ol  apijrO:,iialifji..s. 

A  iuui.tr  cL,je;,liOii  v.xi:c]i  I  iiave  Ui  tlie 


resolution,  though  not  canstitutional,  is 
that  it  unnecessarily  establishes  restric- 
tive procedures  which  Congress  must  fol- 
low if  Congres.':  is  to  assert  that  there 
e.\i;:.ts  no  condition  cf  v.ar  and  that  forces 
shou'd  be  disengaged  because  they  have 
been  commuted  without  canstitutional 
autiioruy  by  iha  Preoident.  Congicss  has 
such  authority  now,  without  enacting  a 
specific  statute.  Thus,  without  ihe  siat- 
u'.e.  Congress  cnuld  ac'  as  peremptorily 
as  its  cencral  rules  would  permit  The 
situation  envisioned  would  probably  re- 
quire very  prompt  action,  and  it  wo'uld 
Le  a  grave  mistake  lor  Congrcos  to  create 
iinneciunents  to  a  rapid  response  to  presi- 
d.nLial  overrcaciiing. 

'I  lie  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  I  shill  offer  tomorrow 
aioid.3  ali  the  objectionable  features  in 
Kou.e  Ji^int  Resolution  542  pointed  out 
here.  It  also  meets  certain  practical  ob- 
jectijns  to  the  jrovisions  of  the  re^olu- 
tiJii.  For  in:,idnce,  the  rerolution  v.ould 
call  upon  tne  President  to  e^tmuite  the 
scjpe  of  his  cDmmitme.it  or  enlargement 
and  to  estimate  its  financiil  cost  witliin 
72  hours  af  .?r  the  action  was  taken.  The 
substitute  would  remove  thecc  features 
from  tlie  time  limitation  but,  on  the 
Ciller  hand,  would  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  forth  the  circumstances  nec- 
essary lor  his  action  and  his  constitu- 
tiDn-;l  ar.d  legi.ikUive  authority  nnme- 
dia'ely  upon  taking  the  action. 

The  sub  titute  also  recogni/es  the 
Prc„-:denfs  duty  that  this  law  be  faith- 
luily  executed,  and  lii.;  duty  not  to  trench 
upon  cmgrcj.sional  auihority  under  the 
nth  cl  luse  of  article  I,  section  8.  of  the 
Constitution  is  deemed  a  matter  of  the 
highest  public  trust.  A  vijlation  of  such 
trust  c:u'd  'Aell  ccn.^tilute  a  iyu.3dcnieaiior 
cf  tlie  highest  magnitude. 

The  provisions  of  the  amcndmeni  :.i 
the  form  of  a  substitute  follow: 

Ainrid  H  J.  Pes.  ,542  by  striking  all  of 
Scctiun  2,  begi.iiiiug  on  page  I.  line  6.  a  d 
all  thcriarior  and  substllutlns  in  Jleu  there- 
of the  followin?: 

"Src  2.  The  Pr.-=;"i1ent  shnll  mt  cammit 
United  State-  A-med  Po'ces  to  sit^lati^ns  In  ' 
winch  hostiUti:-;  arc  liherent  or  Immlaent, 
or  si.b  tantlally  enlarge  United  State5  Aimed 
Forces  equipped  fur  omb.vc  .already  located 
in  a  foreign  i.ation,  uiilcss 

(1)  tlj;ie  hi;s  l.ttii  a  Ueclar.illo;!  o:  war  by 
CinErr'^ts,  or 

(2)  there  has  been  p.rtion  by  Con*?resT 
.speciKc^Uy  aii:  lr;rlxi.,g  such  CDniin:tine:it  or 
ciil  »r'.-?nie  't  of  forces,  or 

(3)  iii  the  evfiil  that  foe  act  cf  the  Pre-- 
Ident  \~,  v.Uhlu  .such  co  isUtuiijnal  ai'th.arlty 
as  ii'-  may  po-re^,  -.vlthout  aiiv  anthi.rizing 
or  docl.irataiy  aclio.i  by  Cjngre.ss,  l.e  shall, 
caiii.'iupwraii.jauily  v.ith  .sucli  act,  inrorm  the 
Speaker  of  thj  Hou  c  of  Reprosii.tatlvei  a' d 
the  Pre  ident  Pro  Temorre  of  the  Ee.iate  the 
circumstance;  .necesMtttin^  hij  action  and 
the  conitllutional  and  let- i-ilative  provi.sl.m.s 
under  the  authufiiy  of  whxh  he  took  .>uch 
lictiun. 

■  3j-:c.  3.  Within  72  hours  after  the  action 
refurreJ  to  in  section  2,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Spe.iker  of  the  Hou^o  of  Rf,jre- 
i-n  ative.';  .md  'o  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  .Senate  a  report  in  writing  f-ctting 
iorth — 

(1)  the  circumstances  necessitating  his  ac- 
tion, 

(2)  tlie  co:\.stituti()i)Hl  and  legiilative  pro- 
Vi.sioni,  under  the  authority  of  winch  lie  took 
such  actixii.  and 

(J)   such  otlier  iuformatlou  a.s  the  I'resl- 


deut  m.^y  deem   useful   to  the  Coiigreos  re- 
specting such  action. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prc^mptly  respoiirt. 
In  person,  through  the  per.-^onal  anpcirance 
and  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Stite.  or 
in  writing,  to  the  requeat  of  either  House  or 
the  Committee^   of   either   House   reiueciing 

(1)  the  estimated  scope  of  activities  ein- 
biacJd  withui  such  commilmcnt  or  Sucli 
eul^-rgcment  t  f  f  jrces; 

(2)  the  estimated  fimnclal  cost  of  ^wrh 
commitment  or  such  eiilargement  of  forces; 
and 

(3)  such  ether  Information  as  tlie  appro- 
priat3  ug.iicics  of  Congress  may  deem  tiseful 
iii  the  fulfiilnieni  ol  their  respective  constl- 
ta  ional  rcsponsiuaitiea. 

Nothing  in  Uiis  subsection  shall  lessen  the 
au'h.onty  of  Confrro.s.s,  or  of  either  House,  or 
Ol  t!ie  committees  of  either  House  to  call 
stich  v.-itnesses  and  conduct  such  hearinjAS 
and  inquiries  as  they  might  do  were  this 
Kuijsection  not  in  effect 

•'Sec.  4.  Nothing   in   this  Act — 

( 1 )  Shall  be  construed  to  alter  Uie  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  Congress  or  of  tlie 
I'rjsidfU,  or  the  provisions  of  (.•.\isting 
tro.itics; 

(2)  Shall  be  conrtrtted  to  repiTsent  con- 
gressional n'oeptance  of  the  proposition  that 
E-ie.otive  action  alone  can  satisfy  the  con- 
stitutional process  requirement  contained  in 
the  provisions  of  mutual  security  treaties  to 
wliitli  the  United  Slat;s  is  a  party;  or 

(3)  Shall  he  construed  as  granting  any  au- 
thority to  the  President  with  rc.pect  to  the 
commitment  of  Uni'ed  States  Ar.ncd  Forcer 
ta  hostilities  or  to  the  territory,  airsp:ice.  or 
waters  of  a  iorcim  nutlon  wtiirh  he  would 
not  have  had  in  the  absence  of  this  Act. 

(4)  shall  be  construed  as  rerogniziii"  the 
existence  of  nny  inhcretit  power  of  the  Presi- 
de;iry  to  take  aiy  ;ict  referred  to  u\  section 
2i:i)  v.hich  is  immui.c  f:-om  a  co.itrary  direc- 
tion  by   Coiigrcss. 

".Sfc.  5.  fa)  Conf;rrss  declare.''  thtt  cnr? 
that  this  law  l)e  faithfully  executed  and  that 
no  Eiciiutive  action  circumvent  Co-icrcrs 
pov."-r3  iincirr  tJie  e:cventh  claupc  of  article  I, 
seition  8  of  the  Con.'^tittition  is  deemed  a 
nialt   r  of  hitihest  public  trust. 

ibi  It  is  Xl\2  sen^e  of  Con^r  'is  that  tlie 
Prt.-ldent  docs  not  i-herontly  po-scas,  in  the 
.ab?rnce  of  prior  congrcs.sional  declaration  of 
w;ir  or  other  spe'in-  autho.-i/atit^n.  any  pnwpr 
v/hiitever  to  commit  forces  or  to  coJidiM  hos- 
tilities, other  than  the  power  to  take  sitch 
sction  as  may  be  required  by  strict  necessity, 
lij)di.r  circumstances  making  impossible  a 
conti.-cssional  Uct.erniii.ution  of  the  requisite 
timeline  lit. 

:  \  Tr:NNA  MEGOTIATIOiCj  ON  MBFR 

'Mr.  GER\r.D  V..  FORD  asked  and  was 
"ivcn  ncriii!  sion  to  extend  his  r?marl:s 
at  this  iicint  in  the  Rfcopt..! 

Mr.  GERAT^D  R.  FORD.  RTr.  Spca'-er, 
5;evcr:'l  of  my  coll?  gnes  led  by  the  gim- 
tleman  fiom  New  Jer^ev  <Mr.  Pattex) 
today  010  di  cussing  the  Vienna  negotia- 
tions on  MBFR. 

We  are  hoart-n'^d  bv  the  fact  that  th'^ 
Sovnt  Union  ■md  ifs  alli.'s  have  accented 
the  general  framework  for  such  tal!:s, 
and  we  arc  pii-.hing  ahead  toward  a 
m'uual  balanced  rcductian  of  th"  for,-es 
of  the  Waisaw  Pact  and  N.ATO  in  Eurojia.  "* 
Agreamc-nt  will  not  only  .strcn<;t!::n  de- 
tente and  jaace  and  .'security  in  Europa 
but  also  redu.e  the  arm.s  burdrn  en 
me-Tibers  of  both  allianc:-s.  It  will  allow 
us  to  redu-e  the  number  cl  oia-  troops 
in  Europe  v.ithoiU  intarleriiic  v.-ith  NATO 
atratcgy  and  sti'cngth. 

We  are  av/are  of  the  obstacles  still  in 
the  v.ay,  among  llvjm  the  f;ucstion  of 
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wliat  a  balanced  withdrawal  means  and 
also  the  dispute  involving  participation 
in  the  conference  and  the  area  to  be  in- 
cluded. NATO  strenuou.sly  objected  to 
t'ie  Soviet  proposal  to  exclude  Hungary 
;  i\<x  her  ten  itory  from  the  MBFR  zone. 
1  mally.  a  compromise  was  rev  'ipd  not  to 
th'cat  Hungai';-  as  a  direct  paiticipant  but 
rs  a  special  particiixmt  in  the  prelim- 
inary talks.  This  compromise  was  made 
vithoiit  prejudice  to  the  status  of  Hun- 
gary at  the  future  main  conferejice  or  in 
any  MBFR  agreements.  The  West  also 
lelained  the  right  to  raise  the  issue  at  tlie 
lall  co.jference. 

In  my  opinion,  wo  should  coiUiiHie 
along  the  lines  set  forth  m  the  comijro- 
mise  and  seek  to  have  Hungai'y  admitted 
to  the  main  conference  as  a  full  iJartici- 
))ant. 


FOREIGN 


INVESTORS 
ACT 


LIMITATION 


'Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  the  Foreign  Investors  Limita- 
tion Act.  oi;  beh..ir  of  mysell  and  Mi-. 
G.-\YDos  of  PeniLsylvania;  a  copy  of  which 
will  follow  my  remarks.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  recognise  the  im- 
mediate need  for  a  mea'^ure  th-it  will  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  problem  of  growing 
attempts  by  foreign  nationals  and  corpo- 
lutions  to  own  and  control  American 
(  O-'porations  and  Ameiican  jobs. 

Recent  moi'ietary  develoinnents  have 
treated  a  new  climale  for  substantial  in- 
\  estment  by  foreign  investoi'.s  and  it 
.■■trikes  me  that  excessive  investment  by 
loreign  nationals  or  corporations  is  not 
in  the  best  intei'est  of  this  country,  and 
is,  in  fact.  detrim.e;ital  to  its  economic 
well-being.  Dollar  dcvali.ations  of  8.58 
peicciit  in  December  1371  and  10  per- 
cent in  February  1973  have  given  for- 
eign currencies  more  buying  po-\ver  in 
the  United  States  A  direct  result  of  these 
devaluations  has  been  a  recent  wave  of 
takeover  bids  by  foreign  nationals.  The 
June  22,  1973,  edition  of  the  Wall  Sticet 
Journal  litani^cd  recent  attempts: 

A  $K).5-milli(.'n  bid  by  an  Ameiicaji  suli- 
^iuiary  ol  British-American  To'nacco  Co.  for 
:i!l  iif)  million  share.,  of  Gimbel  Brothers  Inc., 
the  department -store  chain.  The  Britisli 
swooped  in  witii  a  !52li-a-bhare  olier  that 
halted  a  tender  olter  i)y  Lowes  Corp  tor  20 
of  C'lmbels  sliares  at  Sio  eacli. 

An  Apreeinent  announced  yesterday  by 
I'll:,  Buildinfr.s  Co.i-p,  and  British  Li^nd  Co.. 
a  I..fnidvni-b;:sed  m-onerly  and  develojnnen! 
concern  wliereby  British  I«and  will  offer  to 
lni\'  all  ei.  lit  miilion  sh  ires  of  Uri.i  tor  i  14  5(1 
a  sh.in-  'ilie  pact  resol'.ed  snaL's  thi,t  iiad 
(!e\  eloped  over  c  rtain  condition.-,  alter  Bnt- 
isli  Land  Inst  propcsed  on  A;n  il  2i  to  .--eek 
1    toiiuer  Oi'icr  at  .517.&t)  a  ."liarc. 

An  apparent  y  siKcer^sfui  bid  by  Siatei- 
Walivcr  ol  America  Ltd  .  the  merchnnt -hank- 
ini.;  nrm  m  tlie  U.S.  London's  Slater.  Waliier 
'x.-curiLies  Ltd..  for  control  ol  Fr.iiiklin 
itores  Corp..  a  di-scoiini-aiid-appi.rel-store 
'  haiii.  for  nearly  $22  million. 

A  iMOa-milhon  cash  ac(|ui.>ii ion  liy  Nestle 
.Mimentaua  S.A  ,  the  Swiss-ba.sed  muliina- 
i.ion.il  iood-pri)(hict:,  concern,  oi  ilie  Siouller 
Ci'vp   division  of  Litton  In(lll^tries. 

.\  sliarply  contested  tender  oiier  by  I.iqui- 
l.i.  AC!,  a  unit  ol  Li(iuii,a.-.  S.p  A.,  llie  Italian 
Vi.  u. 'n.i!   iiiid  pt't.u.liciiiii  ,iLs  jiian;,   l,,r  2.2 


miilion  si. .ires,  or  52':,  of  Ronson  Coip.  at 
S-«.50  a  Share. 

Ihe  iLst  could  also  include  Z.ipata  Corp.s 
court  battle  to  slave  olf  a  Norwetjian  slup- 
owner's  te.idcr  offer.  Or  an  agreLineiit  in 
principle  on  the  sale  of  First  Western  Bank 
^:  Trust  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  California's 
eighth  largest  b.tnk  t<i  Li.r. os  Bunk  Ltd.  of 
London.  Or  the  #218  million  aprei-mem 
whereby  L'nited  Dominions  Tru.st  Ltd  . 
Britian's  bi^yest  financial  liovie,  acquire^ 
!.0'  of  Commerciiil  Trading  Corp.,  n  prl- 
v.itely  owned.  New  York-based  commcrcidl 
liniiiicint'  lirni. 

The  Foreign  Investors  Limitation  Act 
icsiricts  persons  who  arc  not  citizens  ol 
the  United  .'^tates.  foreign  nationals,  and 
foreign  corporations  from  acquiring  more 
tiian  35  percent  cf  the  nonvoting  securi- 
ties or  more  llian  5  peicenl  of  the  voting 
secuiities  of  any  business  in  the  United 
States.  The  act  addiiionall;-  requires  the 
ret'istraiion  of  non-U.S.  citizens  before 
tiiey  can  acquire  any  securities  in  the 
busintsie.-'  of  this  countiy. 

The  bill  is  not  devised  to  stop  foreign 
i.ivesunent — 1^5  iiercent  of  any  corpora- 
tion IS  a  good  investment.  Il  is  designed 
instead  to  encourage  diversification  of 
loreign  investment,  as  well  as  to  more 
spec.licaliy  ijre\-cnt  control  of  Anici'itaii 
businesses  by  foreign  investors. 

It  is  no  le.ss  than  imperative  that  we 
in  tins  body  rcsporisibly  deal  with  this 
lery  potentially  grave  problem  before  it 
i.s  beyond  our  contiol.  We  must  regulate 
loreign  investment  in  thi->  country  so 
that  It  works  to  this  Nations  very  best 
advantage  and  not,  as  is  possible,  to  our 
industrial  demise. 

HR.  — 
.•\  bill  to  amend  ihi^  .'=<curitii  ■<  F.\<hanf;e  .Act 
of  lo:i4  to  restrict  per-ons  who  are  not  ciri- 
/»  IIS  of  the  United  .'States  from  acquirinL' 
riore  than  ;i5  percent  of  the  nonvoting  le- 
ctin ties  or  more  than  5  percent  of  the  \ot- 
in'j  ••eetirities  of  any  issuer  who've  .securities 
i'.re  registered  under  su>  h  .\ct.  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  ciicvtid  7);/  tlic  Senate  a-}d  Hou-r  o/ 
Uepre-'Ciitativcs  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrrsfi  as.sembled.  That  this 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  'Foreign  Investors 
Limitation  Acf. 

Sec.  2.  The  Con^-rc-s  <;eclaies  that  inas- 
much as  recent  international  monetary 
cliari:.;es  iiave  created  a  new  cinnate  for  si;b- 
stantiiil  Investment  bv  forcit;n  investors  in 
business  activity  m  tiie  United  States  and 
inasmuch  as  excea^ive  toreifrti  Invesinicni 
in  .American  bu-aine-rcs  may  present  dangers 
to  the  domestic  control  of  our  cv, n  iiidu.ctVy. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect  .Ameri- 
can corporations  and  workers  from  foreien 
control  and  enconraue  the  diversification  of 
loreign  investment  m  domestic  industry  bv 
placing  certain  liniitations  en  such  invest- 
ment .vs  Sh   ;i  be  prescribed  by  lliis  Act. 

Sic.  3.*Tne  Seciirities  E-iciianiic  Act  of  1934 
IS  aiiK-ndod  ijv  adding  after  section  J2  of 
.~uch  Act  the  loilov.ing  new  section: 

'■irUT.41IoK.<5    ON     .^CQflr^iriON'     OF     St.ClT.miS 
L'Y    FORFIGMRS 

"Sk-.  12A.  (a  I  The  Commission  shall  pro- 
hibit, liy  nile,  any  per.son — 

•■(1)  wlio  is  not  h  citi/en  of  tlie  Unite! 
.States;  or 

"(2)  wlio  is  OiViied  or  controlled  by  a  per- 
son who  is  n..;  a  citi.-en  of  ihe  I'lined 
States; 

from  acciuiniig.  diiOctlj  or  indiiecilv,  nioie 
than  5  per  icnluin  of  the  votini:  securities 
iir  ni<ire  than  35  per  centum  of  the  noinot- 
iiig  r.cciirities,  of  nnv  irsiter  \vh<  'c  sccuritips 
ai-e  registered  tnidcr  section  12  of  this  Act. 
'  (b)    The   C'liaiinissioii  siiall  ei.iorie  sub- 


section la)  of  tills  section  bv  appropriate 
rules,  pre.'crlbed  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sec'. on 

"(ci  Any  person  who  i'^  not  a  citizeii  of  tie 
United  States,  or  who  Is  owned  or  controlled 
by  a  person  who  ii  net  a  ci;i/en  of  t!  . 
United  States,  which  owi  s  more  than  th' 
pcrcentaaiPS  specilied  In  subsection  »a)  oi 
this  section,  as  of  the  date  (  f  enactnu-nt  o: 
this  section,  of  such  voting  or  noiuoin.i.- 
uvurities  of  any  issuer  whose  securities  an 
re,iisteied  under  secti^ti  12  of  this  Act.  n;^  . 
i:'  t  accjuire  any  more  cf  such,  sectirities. 

"(d)  The  Conimi.-sion  shall  provide  ij< 
rule,  for  tlie  res'-stration  with  the  Coinmi-- 
sion  of  any  person  who  is  nit  a  citi/en  ( 
•he  United  States  or  is  owned  or  conircUed 
iiy  a  person  who  ir-,  not  a  citizen  oi  tin- 
United  States  before  such  perton  acquin 
r.r.y  securities  of  any  Issuer  registered  uji- 
cer  .section  12  of  this  Act. " 

Sic.  4.  The  ainei.dmeiits  made  bv  Ih!-  A.  • 
shall  take  effect  immediatelv,  except  tha 
.ection  12Aia)  of  the  iecurit!..*s  Exclianw 
Act  of  1034  (as  amended  by  liiis  Acti  i.iia.. 
tike  eifect  on  the  earlier  ol  ilj  tlie  expira- 
tio.j  of  the  ninety-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  of  er.actnici:t  of  this  Act  or  (2)  thi- 
tlate  on  which  rules  pre.'vribed  under  sec- 
tion   12Aibi    of  .such   Agji   become  e.feotive 


NATIONAL   BLOOD   B.X.NXINT; 
PROGRAM 

'Mr.  DOMIKICK  V.  DANIELS  u.-keti 
and  was  givt  n  permrssion  to  extend  hi 
iomarks  at  this  poini  in  the  Rkcord  anti 
to  include  exlraneous  matter  > 
^  ^ir  DOMIMCK  V.  DANIELS  Mr 
Spcakei-.  I  a:n  proi;d  to  jo,n  my  liienc; 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia t  Mr.  Veysey  >  as  a  cosponsor  o! 
his  bill  to  set  up  a  national  blood  banking 
program  v  iihin  the  Dipartment  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Wtliare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  seiuti 
hepatitis  IS  a  mo-i  seno-as  national  •>rop- 
lem  and  I  am  very  much  alarmed  that 
7..5'.i0  Americans  have  di.d  as  a  rc-ult  c. 
bciu'-  infected  v. uh  cir-cascd  biocti  duriiif, 
th'  18-momh  period  just  ended.  Tnis  : 
a  shoc.kin:;  situation  which  ought  not  to 
be  alljv.cd  to  exist.  There  i.>  no  justifi- 
cation for  jiermitiing  this  condition  to 
contin-Lif. 

?.Ir.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  five  mair. 
goals.  Th'^y  are  as  follows ; 

First.  To  eliminate  the  buyiji;.^  and  .sell- 
ing of  blood  lov  jn-ofit  by  c^tablishmg  an 
ail  \ t.hinteer  blood  coUectioa  ^.ystem  on  ;i 
i..''in!iwide  basis; 

Stcond.  To  establish  a  national  reg- 
istry of  blood  donors  to  pro'.ide  a  con- 
venient supply  of  blood  m  all  pai^is  c. 
the  United  Slates; 

Third.  To  require  that  all  biooJ  be 
labeled  to  indicate  whether  it  was  juo- 
\  idid  by  volui.tniv  donors  or  paid  doiioi-s. 

Foiuth.  To  tffect  a  .unifoim  ta.d  well- 
infoiined  sy.slcin  of  blood  bank  m.-pec- 
iion  and  legulation  na'ioii->viuc; 

Filth.  To  establish  an  ad\i.soiy  roun- 
ril  to  n-.aintiiin  loup-t. rm  policy,  goal- 
and  inno\ations  to  a.ssuro  a  laatinp.  vol- 
utU'vr.  disease-fice  blood  syalem, 

Mr.  fpfakcr,  I  knov.  our  good  fricihl 
the  \cry-  able  gentleman  fiom  P'lorida 
'Mr.  Rotirns'  who  ser\es  with  gnut  di-- 
linctio'i  as  ch.urman  of  llij  Subtommn- 
tee  on  Public  Heaiih  and  Enviiunnuni  vi 
the  Hou.se  Inier>iaie  and  Ci-mrnercti 
Co-'unittoo  lias  a  great  sense  ol  cotu-ern 
abi'iu    ending    tins   leiiiblc   .-ituaiioii.   1 
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know  he  will  give  this  bill  which  I  have 
cosi)on^ored  prompt  attention. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
>eiue  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carohna  'at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford»  for 
today  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Ger.ald  R.  FORDi  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Camp  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi  for  today  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Paimxn,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
niclude  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veyseyi  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:  > 

Mr.  Kemp  for  15  minutes,  toda.v 

Mr.  Williams,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds'  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ' 

Mr.    Stark,    for    5    minutes,    today. 

Mr.  Addabdo.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms  Abzug.  for  10  minutes,  lodty. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  tor  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser.   for  5   minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Fuqua.  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minute.'^,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
nnnutes,   today. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  for  10  inniutes.  today 

Mr.  Rostf:;;;u\vski.  for  15  mnuitc^. 
June  29 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi'-sion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr,  Lehm\n  and  to  include  extraneous 
:n.iteri.il  durum  debate  on  H,R   8877. 

Mr.  Perkins  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Stokes  and  to  uicUide  extraneous 
matter,  noi'vithstandmg  the  fact  thai  it 
exceed.--  two  pac;es  of  the  CoNGRtssioNAL 
Record  and  is  estimated  bv  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  S382.50. 

'The  iollowing  Member-  'at  the  re- 
n.esl  of  Mr.  Veysev  and  to  include  ex- 
'litneous  mater:  i 

Mr  Robinson  of  Vin'.inia. 

Mr  Wyman  in  t'.vo  instances. 

.Mr  Nei  SF.:;. 

.^Ir  M(  CiosKf.y 

-Mr  Kkati-.g  ill  l-.'.o  iMs'ances. 

Mr  CoNiE 

.Mr   VVhai.en. 

Mr  Kt.MP  m  two  m.-tances. 

.Mr  ScHNEtriEi.i 

Mr  Veysey  in  five  instances. 

.Mr  Young  of  Flonda. 

.Mr  Steele 

.Mi    Bur  ha. van 


Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds  '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

>Ir.  ONeill. 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Harrington  hi  two  nislances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
.--t:inces. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  KahtiI  in  two  instances. 

M  ;.  Abzug  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGFLL  in  four  instances. 

Mr    Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.   CORMAN. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  in.stances. 

^ii■   Stokes. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  iwo  instances. 

Air.  RousH  in  five  instances. 

Mr.   RlEGLE. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mrs.  Schroedek. 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain  in  two  instatices. 

Mr,  Wi:  t  I.-..M  D.  Ford  in  two  ;n-ta?iros. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bi'.ls  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  refi'ired  as 
lollow.- : 

S.  .'57.  All  act  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
<oii!.i:nK'  Art  1!I21.  to  require  ihe  advire  and 
I  •)'i.--rnt  of  the  Senate  for  future  nppoint- 
:i  eii!s  to  tlic  oftir-e  of  Diret'tor  and  Deputy 
U. rector  ol  tlie  Oltice  of  Mnnagement  and 
B'ldgei.  and  lor  other  purpc:.-<es;  to  tlie  Ciir.- 
tniiuo  f  u  Governinent  Opcralion.s. 

S.  8.16.  An  act  to  amend  the  Education  cl 
the  iiandlcapped  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
po-.e;;  lo  the  Co)nniitl"e  on  Education  and 
I.;ih.;r 

.S  20i,5  An  art  to  retjiiire  that  future  ap- 
poin'rnpius  to  the  offices  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  of  certain  other  officers  in 
t!ie  Kvecutive  O.Ticc  of  the  Pre.sident,  be  stib- 
]!■<  I  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate;  to  the 
C  immi)t?e   on   Goxenunent   Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Ml.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
H  lu-e  Administration,  reijorted  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereuiJon  signed  by 
the  Speaker; 

H  R  7447.  An  act  making  supplemental 
I'.'ipropnalion.s  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
:'.".  I!i7:i,  and  for  otlier  purpose.^. 


SEN-\ Tf:   I  NROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture t:)  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S,  1904.  An  act  to  atuhori.-.e  approprialion.s 
ID  the  Atomic  Knernv  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  .section  Ml  of  the  Atomic  Ener}.'V 
Act  of  ir(5'«.  as  amended,  and  fur  other  pnr- 
po.se.-.. 


nil. I.  PRFHr;NTKi)  to  tjie 

PRI.SIDUrJT 

Mr,  H.AYS.  froni  tlic  Comnuitee  on 
House  Administration.  rri)oi  ted  that  that 
comuiittte  did  on  this  d;iy  present  to  the 


President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7447.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
197:J.  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 


:« 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\e  tiiat 
the  House  do  now  adjouni. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  12  o'clock  midnight!  the  House  ad- 
.journcd  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
June  27,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

1 074.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  8:J7G  oi 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
pr>jmotion  of  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer 
to  a  Reserve  grade  equivalent  to  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  while  on  Active  duty 
upon  transfer  from  Active  duty  to  a  Reserve 
status:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Rkckived  From  the  CoMPTRor,i.F;R  Gknkrai. 

1075.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  industrial  management  reviews  of 
defense  contractors'  operations:  Department 
of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Select  Cciamuiee  on  Crunt- 
Report  on  reff  rm  of  our  correctional  sysiem^. 
iRept.  No.  93-329).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
ter? of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr.  SI.SK:  C:imiinittee  on  Rules,  House  Ri  ;- 
(Uniiii.  4G!i,  Resolution  providing  lor  t;.e 
(on-i-df-ratiou  of  H.R.  2036.  A  bill  to  proliibii 
the  imposition  by  the  Siatc.s  of  di.scnmina- 
tory  l^urdciis  upon  inter.siatp  ccmmerce  in 
wine,  and  f(;r  otlier  purposes  i  Rept  Ncj,  ';>:i - 
:!!n!.   Referred   to  tlie  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rule,^  House 
Rt,solution  467.  Resolution  providin;.;  for  the 
cou'-idorution  of  H.R.  8538.  A  bill  to  amend 
tiie  C.)miTiunicatl,ons  Act  of  1934.  to  extend 
certain  authorizations  for  the  Corpriratir.n 
for  Puljlic  Broadcasting  and  for  certain  con- 
struction grant.'-,  for  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  and  radio  broadcastmt;  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purjioses  (Rept,  No, 
9:i  :j:;i,i  Referred  to  the  Hou,se  Calendar- 
Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resoliuion  4G8.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  considers  ion  of  H.R,  8.548.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  International  Economic  Policv 
Act  of  1972  to  cliange  the  membcr.sliip  of 
the  Council  of  InternatioiKil  Economic 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
9:i  ;j:J2).  Referred   to   tlie   Hnu-.e   Calendar. 

Mr.  UOLLING:  Committee  on  Rule.s. 
House  Resolution  4()9.  Resolution  waiving 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  H.R,  8910. 
A  bill  mikiii'.;  apprnpriat  ion.s  for  tlie  De- 
parinUMils  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
Ihe  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
liscal  year  ending  June  .30,  1974,  and  for 
oilier  purposes  (Rept.  No  9:j  :i;j:{i,  Re- 
iL-rred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  I^oulslana:  Committee  on 
Rule-,  Hou:e  Resolution  470.  Resolution 
waiving  points  of  order  against  the  Ijlll  H  R. 
8917,   A    bill   making   approjirlations   for   the 
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Departmcnt  of  ihe  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fi-cal  year  ci.ding  June  30, 
1974.  and  for  other  purpo"cs  (Rept.  No. 
93-334).  Referred  to  the  Hcuse  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Rulc^.  Hoti.^e  Resolution  471.  ResoluHon 
waning  pci'ts  of  order  aeainst  the  bill  H.R. 
8947.  A  ^yi  making  appropriations  f.,r  pub- 
lic work';  for  water  and  power  t!evcl"'pme.it. 
including  the  Corps  of  Enguierri-CiVil.  the 
B'ire-!ii  of  Rerlamat.on,  the  E.jnneville 
Power  Administration  a:'.rl  othrr  rnT,'er 
O'-encies  of  the  Depar'nient  of  tlie  Irterlor. 
Ihe  Appalacliian  regional  devel'pr.icnt  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Power  Comnii.'s:on,  the 
Icnne.soce  Valley  Authoniy,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  reia;.ed  indep.;nd- 
ciii  figencics  and  connnis.-.ions  for  the  lucal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purpose:-;  (Rept.  No.  93-335).  Referred  to 
the  Hc\i;-.e  Cnlcn'l.ir. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  chuise  4   of   rule  XXII.   ];.ubMf> 
bills  and  resolution.;  wcie  intivduccd  ar.d 
t:e\crany  referred  ar  follo'.v.s: 

By  Mr.  BL.\T.\'IK: 
^H.R.  8t'71.  A  bill  to  s'rer!<Tthen  ar.d  im- 
prove the  protections  and  interoM^  of  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  of  employee  n-n- 
Sion  and  wcliVae  be  :e!ii  plan;:  to  Ihe  Com- 
mittee on  Edaciiion  ar.tl  Lab:ir. 

By  Mr.  BliO'i  HILL  of  Virginia: 
HR.  8372.  A  hill   to  repeal  i.ectio!i  3300  of 
ti-lL  5,  United  SU.to.s  Code,  to  elirniiiate  liie 
requirement    of   apport  lonmer.t   of   appoint- 
ment.';   in    the   dcpanme.Ttal    service    In    the 
Di.-.tnct  cf  Columbia:    to  the  Conimittee  on 
Post  0::.cc  and  Civil  Ser-.  ice. 
v.:  .Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.R     8'J73     A    bill    to    amc'id    ihe    Ftder.il 
Aviuiiou   Act   of    1933   to  atuhortie   reduced 
r.'ife   lran;,pcrtat;on   for   youi.g   people   on   a 
space-available  basis;    to  the  Committee   cu 
Interstate    and    Fcrei-n    Commerce. 
Bv   Mr.  POIEY: 
HR   8974    A  bill  to  amend  the  Commoditv 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended,   to  tiie  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculiure. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HR  8975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  p-'ovidc  that  no  pipeline 
companv  engaged  i;i  the  tran-^portatiou  of  oU 
may  transport  oil  throut-h  its  pipelines  If 
Ihnt  company  has  an  interest  jn  such  oil:  to 
the  Coinmiitee  on  Interstate  and  Forcien 
Commerce, 

Bv  Mr.  Gl.Al.MO: 
H.R.  8976.  A  bill  to  fc.wnipi  ccrt.iin  property 
from  taxaii<jn   in   tiie  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Dis'ri.-t  of  CoUimhia. 

By    Mr.    GIBBONS     (for    him.self.    Mr. 

-Ialey,    Mr.    SiKEs,    Mr.     ■^'opng    of 

Florida,   Mr.  Bennett.   Mr.   Bafams. 

Mr.  PuRKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  CuArPELi  . 

Mr.   F,\scr.^L.   Mr.   Fcqua,   Mr.   Gdn- 

TtJi,    Mr.    Li-.iinnN.    Mr.    I»epper,    Mr. 

Roi,LRS.  and  Mr.  Frfv  )  : 

H.R.  8977.  A  bill  to  c-^abli-.ii  in  the  .-"tale 

of  Fl'iiida  the  Fgmont    Key  Nation.il   \Vi!d- 

liie  Refuge:   to  liic  Coninntti-e  on  Merchant 

Marhie  and  Pi-lurip« 

By  Mr,  HARRINC.TON : 
H  R.  897(1    A  lull  to  amend  the  act  to  in- 
corporate  Little  league  Baseliall   to  provide 
that  the  leajiue  .shall  be  open  to  girls  n:;  well 
as  to  b^sis;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidi- 

3y  Mr    HOSMER  (for  hiniL-cIf  and  Mr 
KF.\TiNt.|  : 

81)7, ».  A  bill  to  lunend  llic  Federal 
Drug,  a'id  Co.sine!i.i  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  fond  supplements,  and  for  other 
puri''f>Kes:  to  the  Comr^ititee  on  Tn'erstate 
:'.id  Foreii'U  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
H  R.   8980.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Wational 


TraiTic  and  Meter  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1900 
to  authorL'u  s-fety  design  standards  for 
rr-!i5nlbU3es,  to  require  certain  safety  stand- 
ards bo  csiablislied  for  schoolbuses,  to  re- 
qun-e  the  iMvestigation  of  certain  schoolbus 
a",  -idenls.  and  for  other  pmposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  I-oreitn  Com- 
merc?. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

IT.r:.  o>3l.  A  bill  lo  ajuend  the  Tiadeu-.ai-k 
At-t  to  extend  the  time  for  f-'inj  oppositions, 
to  eliminnte  the  requTcn-:'>-.t  for  filin<r  rea- 
sn.:;o  of  appeal  ia  Uie  Pjiteiil  Ollice.  Bnd  to 
r"rovi:;c  fur  awarcJi:g  attcincy  fees:  to  ti.e 
Crjni'r..(tec  on  th"  .luriici'-n'. 
B/  Mr.  McKINNEV; 

li.R.  'iij&2.  A  bill  to  ame.id  the  Omuibu.s 
Critnc  Co'.ttrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  IDfiS. 
as  ti.-ncndcrt,  to  prnvtde  benefits  to  sttrvivors 
of  poU:e  oflir-fis  killed  i'l  the  li.-,e  of  duty: 
■o  :!ic  C:)m-ini  tee  on  t'-.e  Judiciary. 
Bv  ^■r   PATMAN: 

n  n.  C93J.  A  bLll  to  a;iie:id  title  38  of  the 
I'nl'ed  F=!-itp-  Co'le  to  remDvo  the  time  lim- 
i.ation  v.Uhi.i  which  programs  of  education 
for  v:.'lerfln  j  ir.Uit  be  coiiipleieci,  to  the  Com- 
mit.cc  o.l  Vetc;-:'.;js'  A-'.i'r.^.. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
n«.p.H"  Mr.  EiN-cn>M.  Mr  BR'.sro.  Mr 
Broyhitl    cf    North    Carolina,    Mr 

CLEVtLAND.    Mr.    DOi'INICtC    V.     DaN- 

lEts,  Mr.  Davis  ci  Ge',.r.';a.  Mr.  D-^p- 
\MNSKi.  Mr.  Eiisii^r.G.  Mr.  Escn,  Mr. 
Fshle:.ia.n.  Mr.  G:T'>ir)  R.  Ford    Mr. 
Fn^s^s.  Mr    Gr-nsFn.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
HELsrosKi.  ^!^.  H.AP.KiNnnjN',  Mr.  Hin-- 
sn-.v.'.  Mr,  H<t  :■•:•.  :\!r    Ki  atk.-.;,  Mr 
Kf.M!\  Mr.  K    'CHVM    Mr    Ki.N't     and 
Mr.  Korii  I  : 
H  R.  8984.  A  bill  lo  establish  a  Fclcral  pro- 
gram to  cncourjce  tlie  '. olair,^ry  donativ,u  o; 
pure  and  s^fe  blijod.  and  to  establi.sU  a  iia- 
licnal  regi.-try  rf  blood  d^uor.-;  to  th2  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C'sinmerce. 
By  Mr,  VEYSEY   (f^T  him=;elf.  Ms    Ab- 
Z'  c.  Mr    BiACKBi  RN'.  Mr    Brot   v:av 
Mr.    BrEGENLR,    Mr.    Covghmn.    Mr 
Oit  ^l  \N-.  Mr'    O;:  v,^-!0.  Mr   H\N'N-A,Mr. 
MiNSHATi.  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.   Mr.   Moakuev.   Mr    Qvte. 
>.r    Rtis.  Mr,  RiNALDo,  Mr.  R.j.-ix- 

TtlAL.    Mr     WHirEIlVRST     Mr.    YATR'I.N. 

.md   Mr.   Murphy   of   Illmoisi- 
H  R   8985.  A  bill  to  establi.sh  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  volunt.iry  don.i'ion  of 
pure  and  safe  blood,  ai;d  to  e.^t.ibhsh  a  n.i- 
tioual  registry  ol  blood  donors,   to  the  C.jin- 
mittce  <  n  Interstate  and  Forei;;u  Commerce 
B\     Mr.     VEYS-Y     (for    him:-;elf.     Mr 
B'.KER.   Mrs,   Grfftj   of   Ore'jon.   Mr 
FRtN^i.L,   Mr.   Harsha.    Mr.    H"SMtR 
Mr.  Li.NT,  Mr.  McD.ahe,  Mr.  M<F\ii, 
Mr,  MA770II,  Mr   0'Hnp.\.  Mr,  P;  rris. 
Mr.  RoDi.No.  Mr.  Ron.  Mr,  Sftei  rli.ng. 
Mr.  Stfile.  Mr.  Tu:r.N4n,  Mr,  Ware, 
Mr,    Bob    \Vu_so.n,    Mr.    Charle-.    h! 
Wii.E'iN'  of  CaliR  .n;.-.,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
\Vr?i(.nT.    Mr.    Vates,    Mr.   Won    P\t. 
and  Mr  Cohens 
H  R.  6:'8G.  A  bill  to  Ciiablish  a  Friieral  pro- 
gram lo  encourage   the   voluntary   donation 
of  pure  and  s  te  blood,   and  to  establish  a 
nat.onal    registry    of    blood    donors;    to    the 
Commiltee  on  Inter.-wte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    lumscif, 

M.'-.s.  Eoci;.-,.  Mr,  DAtis  oi  Georgia.  Mr. 

Gv-T,     Mr,     JnnN.-oN     Ol     PeniLsyl- 

vania,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  I'l  iter,  ai.d 

Mr.  SAHii\NLs)  : 

H.R.  8987.  A  bill  to  provide  aisuiance     lu 

improviiv;  70.1S  and  aciuariums  by  creaiuig  a 

N.itional  Zoological  and  Aquarium  Corpora- 

tioji.  and  ft^r  other  pitrpesc.s:  to  the  Comnii'- 

tee  on  Hoii.se  Admlnls; ration. 

Hy  Mr  ZWACH : 

HR.  8988.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5051  of 

Ihe  Intcinal  I■le^enue  Code  of  1954  (relating 


to  the  Federal  c;;cl-c   ta.\  on   beer);    to  the 
Committee  en  Ways  r.nd  Moari^. 
By  Mr.  DEII.ENEACK: 
H.R.  8089.  A  hill  to  pr  Aide  fcr  the  promri- 
tion  and  supervision  cf   intcr;.ciiola--t.:   atid 
other  orgaiiiz-'d  arnatcv.r  athletic  c::'n-.r.e:  • : 
and  of  the  part:.,ipaii,;n  ol  American  atJ.l.:..- 
in  international  amateur  at;ilctic  conipe-.- 
t'on;    to   the   Comn.iiii-c-   on   Edu.iuio.rar.o 
I..vbor. 

Bv  Mr  FROFIIt.IClI: 
HH.   8530.   A    bill   to   req'iire   that    certHli 
dru(?s  and   phann  •ceutic^ils   be  pramiaeutl' 
1  '.Iclcd  as  to  lie  date  beyo:id  which  pcteur', 
or  ei'iicacy  b-^^cmei  dimiiitse.t-;!;  to  ii:e  Co...- 
mitice  rw  luicrtate  and  F  r  '   n  Commt.  i 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H  R    83T1.  A  bill  to  exempt  fr'm  taxation 
certain  propert  /  in  the  Cisuict  of  CoIum:ji  . 
ov.ned  by  the  Washington  Thettcr  Club,  Inc 
and  for  o'iicr  purpoccs:  to  liie  C.nuiiiitce  i<. 
the  Dinrict  of  Colum^jia. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
R  R.  89;<2.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health.  Ac:  of  i:.70:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
II, R.  8i>C'3.  .\  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  co;.',- 
merce  by  providing  for  uniform  and  full  dis- 
ci ;si^re  of  certain  information  with  re  pect  t-- 
the  sale  of  dwelling     for  o'cupancy  bv  no' 
m'^re  tlian  fo'.ir  famillc;  in  order  to  promoir 
sound  an:;!  e.Tective  price  comp.-ution  and  to 
prohibit  unfair  and  d':'ceptr.p  sales  and  othe: 
anticompetitive  piactices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee  o;i   Banimg  iii.J 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    BROVHTLL    cf    V.rgini\    (f.'^r 
hirt-elf  and  Mr    McCoii_iriFRl  : 
H.f    Pc-   6^9    J-int  rpsoluti  n  au:hor!,':lne 
ih.?  Prertent   to  pro"laira  the  la^t  complete 
caler.dar  week  in  April  of  each  year  as   -Na- 
tional   Secretaries'    Week"    and    to   proclam. 
Weduesiiy  of  such  w^ek  as  '  N.^.tional  Secre- 
■rie^'    D,i>  ■;     tj    ihe'  Comni.tt.-e     on    the 
J.icli.i.T-y. 

By  .Mr.  CROMX: 
H  J,   Res.  610.  J.jUit   resolution  prop?sin.^ 
.in    amendmrnt   ti  tlie   Qonstmnion   of  the 
United    S'ates    to    authorize    Conere.ss.    b- 
three-fourths  vote  of  both  Hou.ses,  to  over- 
ride deci.su.ns  cf  Jie  Supr,.iue  Court;  to  the 
Cmniittee  on  tl-.e  Juditiarv. 
By  Mr   ESHLE.M.AN  : " 
HI.   Res.  6tl.  Joint   resolution   pr-ipcstn 
;  M  .uucncini'.nt  to  the  Constitution  permit- 
ting   the   SL-ites   to   reLiulatc   nondcnomin,-!- 
tio.al    prayer   In   their   public    Lnildines     t, 
il/c  Commi'tee  oti  the  Jtidici.irv 

Bv    .Mr.    GUBSER     ifor    hmiself.     Mr 
AsfiN.  and  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas' 
H  J    Res    642.  Jcint  resolution  designaiini: 
the  square  d:\nce  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  Uni.ed  Sisto";  of  Ameriia-  to  the  Coni- 
n.ifce  on  tite  Jnd.   .,ir   . 
By  Mr  CRONIN- 
H     Con.    Re'i.    259.    Coni  r.rrc:.i     re.-^^'ut  ..•  . 
eAi)re.faiiig  tiie  oppoi-iliou  of  the  Cojipre&s  ■ 
icrtain  measures  for  the  curtailment  of  bene- 
lits   under  the  niedi.-are  and   medicaid   pr.^- 
i  rams:  to  th?  Ccmmmce  on  Wa. .-  an.i  Me.m- 
By  Mr.  HALEY : 
H   Con    Re-<   260   Cono-tirrettt  rc?c.huic)n  t,- 
rncoiiraye  national  consumer  effort  to  saxe 
gis  .ind  arrive  alive:  lo  Uie  Committee  o-.i  I:.- 
t.'rsiale  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Lender  rlniise  1  cf  rule  XXTI.  private 
bills  :-".id  rosohitiPtrs  were  introciiiced  ami 
fevcrally  referred  as  loliows; 
Bv^!s.  ABZDG: 
H  R  8'i<M    A  bill  f,ir  fite  relief  of  Knicher- 
Ixx-ker  Hos]>ital    New  Vorii  City:  to  the  Coin- 
nilttet'  on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HR  8995.  A  bin  to  authorue  tLe  Carnetie 
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Eudownunt  for  International  Peace  to  use 
certain  real  estate  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  the  Endowment's  Washington  ofTices; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  JON'ES  of  Alabama: 
H  R  8996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Clarence  Schrlmiher;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROY: 
H.R.  8997.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Rev.  Erne.st 
E.  Thompson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SElSi ATE— Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Russel-  B.  Long,  a  Sen- 
ator from  th?  State  of  Louisiana. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  lollowmg 
prayer: 

AlmiL'hty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
.iift  of  this  good  land,  and  for  the  hosts 
of  t;ood  people  who  walk  not  in  the  ways 
of  the  evil  but  in  paths  of  ri'ihteousness 
and  truth.  Hasten  th?  day  when  all  men 
live  accordin  r  to  Thy  precepts,  wh'n 
none  shall  pr?y  on  oth"rs,  where  vice 
and  poverty  shall  cease  to  fe.st  r,  where 
success  i.s  ^founded  on  s'  rvice.  wh?rc 
honor  is  given  to  worth  alone,  where 
order  n.cd  no  lonair  rest  on  force  but 
on  the  love  of  all  for  their  land.  Confirm 
and  str^n','then  those  who  live  by  Thy 
word.  Redeem  those  who  sin  against 
Thee  and  their  fellow  man.  Make  us  a 
nation  cleansed  and  renewed  for  Thy 
service.  And  here  offer  to  Thee  our  time 
and  strenpth  and  thought  to  advance  the 
comin'-'  of  Thy  kinidom  of  pca^ce  and 
'.goodwill. 

Throu.  h  Je.us  Chii.-t.  our  Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINT.MENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  fro.m  th:  President  pro  tempore 

■  Mr.  E\STL.».ND  '  . 

The  as-istant  Ic  islative  clerk  read  the 
follov, in::  letter: 

us.  Sl.sate. 
Prfside-N't  pro  te.mporf.. 
Washington.  DC  .  June  'JO.  lit':. 
io  '  '■:€  Senate  ■ 

Being  temporarily  abicni  from  the  .Senate 
'■n  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Rcs.sell  B. 
Lo.N'c.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
to  perform  the  di,uie:->  of  the  Chair  during  my 
ab--C-!ice 

J.\.ME.S    O     E.ASTLAND, 

PrisidciU  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LONG  the  reupon  look  the  chaii-  .ts 
-Actina  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre:-i- 
dent,  I  a.sk  unanimou.^  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceeding.^  of  Monday, 
June  25,  1973.  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  i:-  .-o  ordi-ied. 


I'OMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURI.N'G 
GE-^'ATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
mg  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .'^o  ordered. 


AIESS.AGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  me.'^sage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  .'ubmitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  hi.s  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
Prc^^idcnt  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Long)  laid 
before  the  Sen.Ue  mess.iges  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  a!)propriatc  committees. 

I  For  nominations  received  today,  see 
thf  end  of  Senate  proccedin'is.  i 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  m2.ssage  from  the  Hou:;e  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  v.ithout  amendment, 
the  bill  'S.  19941  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19,54,  as 
amended,  and  fos-  otlier  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  mv  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  reco^vnizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  ProxmirE' 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  F-14:   TIME  FOR  A  THOROUGH 
REASSESSMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  for  a 
mimbcr  ot  years  I  huve  b?en  following 
the  F-14  program,  and  I  have  become 
highly  skeptical  that  the  F-14  will  pro- 
vide any  significant  return  on  the  dollar. 

Again  this  year  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cu.s-s  the  F-14  with  regard  to  certain 
specific  points  for  only  by  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  ancillary  arguments  can 
the  F-14  be  properly  evaluated. 

I  offer  the  lollowinc'  remarks  in  llie 
hope  thit  tlicse  issues  will  be  extensi\ely 
examined  by  the  relevant  commiiiees  of 
the  Senate. 

Tliere  are  four  i.s.sues  that  cast  doubt 
on  tlie  wisdom  of  proceeding  witli  the 
F-14.  The  first  of  these  is  the  cjuestion  of 
mi.ssion. 

.•.!I^.■,I'>^,■         liH.ll-lIIP.f  \1     (..\KlUKt    I'Hi.lKniKN- 

Tlie  F-14  with  its  weapon  system,  the 
Phoeni::  -tandoff  mls.sile.  is  a  sophisti- 
cated fleet  air  defense  system.  About  that 
there  is  no  argument.  In  terms  of  com- 


plexity, there  is  no  comparison  w  ith  any 
other  fighter  in  the  world.  The  F-14  and 
Phoenix  have  been  designed  to  provide 
protection  against  a  coordinated,  ad- 
van^-cd  attrck  from  standoff  ranges 
both  in  the  air  and  off  the  surface.  Leav- 
ing aside  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
actual  c.ipability,  it  is  clear  that  the 
F-14  is  intended  to  face  the  most  deter- 
mined tin  eat  on  the  oeas.  If  it  were  not. 
it  simply  would  not  require  the  complex 
fire-control  system  and  multishot  ea- 
rn biHty  of  the  Phoenix.  For  years  now 
the  F-14  has  been  deicribed  to  Congress 
as  the  only  aircraft  capable  of  defend- 
ing against  a  sophisticated  attack. 

Now  this  raises  an  often  overlooked 
but  critical  point.  If  the  F-14  is  designed 
for  this  advanced  threat,  under  what 
conditions  v.culd  this  capability  be  u'i- 

liZ<~r!? 

Certainly  it  would  not  be  necessary 
around  South  America  or  Africa.  Much 
of  the  Pacific  likewise  is  free  from  the 
tlneat  of  attack  by  a  technologically  ad- 
vanced power.  The  same  goes  for  off  the 
China  coast  and  for  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Indian  Ocean  contains  no  threat  of  this 
nature. 

In  fact,  the  F-14  with  its  highly  com- 
plex defensive  system  is  intended  only 
for  use  against  a  massive  Soviet  attack 
on  our  carriers.  This  is  likely  to  material- 
ize only  in  two  specific  regions:  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Baltic 
area.  The  F-14  then  is  a  highly  special- 
ized weapon  system  whose  capabilities, 
on  paper  at  least,  are  tailored  for  opera- 
tion in  limited  circumstances. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  Pentagon  ju^t 
how  the  F-14  could  be  used  cost-effec- 
tively in  the  developing  world.  Is  the  F-14 
the  best  plane  for  carrier  defense  against 
the  low-threat  areas  of  Africa  or  South 
America,  Is  it  nece.ssary  there?  If  not. 
.just  where  is  it  expected  to  be  employed 
wi'h  maximum  effectiveness?  How  plau- 
sible are  those  assumptions?  Is  carrier 
defen.se  in  a  high-threat  area  possible 
under  any  conditions? 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  entire  fieet 
need  mt  be  eriuii))7ed  with  F-14's.  Since 
we  already  have  134  j^lanes  on  order,  it 
will  be  possible  to  dei;loy  this  number  on 
tlie  few  caniers  we  o];crate  in  hi^h- 
threat  zones. 

Surely  we  do  not  need  a  ,S19.2  million 
|il:uie  to  influence  the  developing  n.i- 
tions  or  show  the  flag  or  create  an 
American  pre-ence.  We  would  only  need 
it  to  fight  the  Soviet  Union  at  sea  and 
that  coiitiiv-cncy  is  not  very  ijlausible  in 
itself. 

Too  olsen  the  F-14  ])rogratn  is  Justified 
without  suitable  reference  to  the  pri- 
ninry  mission  of  carrier  defense  and 
analysis  of  the  overall  carrier  vulner- 
ability pioblem. 

The  U.S.  farrier  fleet  is  faced  with  a 
inilitaiy  dilemma.  In  time  of  crisis  and 
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impending  mihtary  action,  the  carriers 
are  to  utilize  their  mobility  and  take  up 
positions  close  to  the  potential  battle 
zone.  In  other  words,  they  would  move 
into  the  high-threat  areas.  And  yet  it  is 
precisely  in  these  high-threat  areas  that 
the  carriers  are  most  vulnerable.  The 
eastern  Mediterranean,  for  example, 
would  be  a  graveyard  for  U.S.  carriers. 
And  so  would  portions  of  the  Baltic 
where  Soviet  submarines  operate  in  great 
numbers.  The  combination  of  air-to-sur- 
face missiles,  submarine  launched  tac- 
tical mis:  lies,  surface-to-surface  missiles, 
torpedoes,  and  land-based  aircraft  in 
high-threat  areas  is  enough  to  force  U.S. 
carriers  to  retire.  Thus  we  have  a  strange 
circumstance.  U.S.  carriers  will  be  less 
effective  in  the  high-threat  area,  due  to 
forced  retirement  or  sinkage.  Their  mis- 
sion would  be  severely  curtailed  and  with 
that  comes  the  conclusion  that  caniers 
will  not  be  able  to  operate  in  the  waters 
demanded  by  their  mission. 

The  F-14  will  do  little  to  alleviate  this 
situation.  It  basically  is  a  question  of 
numbers.  Even  with  the  multi.shot 
Phoenix  capability,  and  I  think  that  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  Soviets 
will  be  able  to  attack  with  far  more  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  submarines  tlian  a 
full  complement  of  F-14's  with  a  hi:4h 
success  rate  could  defend  against. 

Carriers  have  their  place  and  can 
perform  valuabl3  operations.  But  operat- 
ing in  high-threat  areas  is  not  one  of 
them  and  this  casLs  doubt  on  the  sophi  ai- 
cated  F-14  program.  Against  a  heavy 
threat,  the  F-14's  would  exact  a  largeV 
price  but  fail  in  the  ba-i;-  mi.ssion — suc- 
cessfully defending  tlie  carrier. 
SKVRocKhTi.\;i;  tosi.s 

Behind  this  backdrop  of  carrier  vul- 
nerability the  costs  of  the  F-14  program 
stand  out  starkly.  The  ori-inal  planning 
and  development  estimate  for  the  F-14 
was  for  469  planes  at  S13.1  million  each- 
program  unit  costs— for  a  total  of  $6.16 
billion.  Several  mo:iths  later  in  Septem- 
ber of  1969  this  was  chan'ted  to  293  air- 
craft at  S16.6  million.  December  brought 
a  new  total  of  722  i;lancs  at  $11.4  mil- 
lion. 

In  1970  the  total  went  from  722  to 
437  and  back  to  722.  The  1971  figuie 
fluctuated  from  437  to  313. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Navy  wants 
at  least  313  including  apixirently  68  for 
the  Marine  Corps.  This  kind  of  up-down, 
back-and-forth  pluming  is  absurd. 

By  any  standards  the  F-14  will  be  the 
most  expensive  fighter  in  the  world  and 
by  a  wide  m.irgm.  It  already  has  cost 
$3.46  billion  for  a  p.iUry  134  aircraft  or 
a  program  unit  cost  of  .$2,">.8  million 
each.  Contrast  this  willi  the  SI  million 
plus  pric-  tag  of  the  Soviet  MIG-21. 

An  additional  $2  G  billion  will  be  re- 
quired to  fund  the  179  pl.iiirs  r.eeded  to 
fill  out  to  313.  This  will  bring  the  F-14 
pr.;  :ram  to  over  S6  billion  or  about  the 
s;ime  as  the  on,i;in:il  i.'l.nv.iiv;  c.stimate 
in  19fi9  but  for  156  fewer  rhmcs. 

The  unit  cost  would  be  a  st.ig!;ering 
$19.2  million  compared  to  the  ori'dnal 
$13.1  million.  This  me;uis  that  the 
USSR,  or  People's  Re,nil.lic  of  China 
wouid  be  able  to  field  10  Mig-2rs  at  the 


inflated  price  of  $2  million  each  for  every 
F-14  we  produce.  And  the  F-14  has  not 
b:en  made  that  can  handle  10  Mig-2rs 
by  itself  even  with  its  heralded  six-shot 
Phoenix  capability  of  100  percent  relia- 
bility. 

bECLINING    FORCE    LEVELS 

Mr.  Pie.<;ident,  to  put  it  simjily,  declin- 
ing force  levels  are  more  of  a  threat  to 
the  United  States  than  many  potential 
adversaries.  We  are  buying  lewer  weap- 
ons and  paying  more  for  Ihem.  And  in 
many  ca-es  they  simply  do  not  work.  It 
lias  hapencd  with  the  MBT-70  tank.  It 
has  happened  with  giound  vehicles  like 
the  gamma  goat.  The  expensive  aircraft 
c:irrier  jjrouram  has  forced  reduction  in 
other  Navy  vessels.  And  it  is  happening 
with  tactical  aircraft. 

At  the  current  rate  of  force  level  de- 
cline, it  will  not  be  Ions  before  the  U.S. 
N;ivy  will  not  have  as  many  on-line  fight- 
ers as  North  Korea  or  other  potential 
minor  adversaries. 

That  IS.  we  will  have  fewer  on-line 
fighters  than  little  North  Korea.  That 
country,  for  example,  his  about  389  Mig- 
15s  and  17s.  108  Mig-21s.  a  handful  of 
Mig-19's.  and  28  SU-7's.  not  to  mention 
70  IL-28  light  bombers.  The  14  U.S.  at- 
tack carriers  carry  two  fighter  squadrons 
each  with  12  unit  equipped  aircraft  per 
squ;idron. 

At  present,  the.se  fighters  mainly  are 
F-4"s  wliich  can  also  double  as  attack 
aircraft,  a  capability  that  is  noticeably 
lacking  in  the  F-14.  Therefore,  every 
addition  of  F-14"s  as  a  replacement  to 
existing  F-4's  al.so  will  have  the  effect 
of  taking  away  .'rome  offensive  firepower 
from  tlie  carrier  force.  In  other  words,  we 
are  ':ettina  less  offensive  firepower,  less 
cJiiibat  cffccti' eness,  than  we  had  be- 
fore—not more— and  for  a  greater  cost. 
The  mam  point,  however,  has  been 
aptly  put  by  a  veteran  Navy  pilot.  We 
are  well  along  the  road,  he  stated,  to  buy- 
ing just  one  aircraft  and  letting  every- 
one take  turns  flying  it 

When  costs  go  up.  force  levels  are 
pushed  down  and  one  for  one  replace- 
ment is  not  possible.  This  is  the  real 
threat  posed  by  the  F-14.  Evidence  about 
declining  force  levels  comes  from  Vice 
Admiral  Houser.  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
N:!val  Operations — Air  Warfare. 

Admiral  Houser  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  Navy's  aircraft  procurement  program 
i'^  below  that  necessary  to  m:untain  force 
l-'vels  and  has  resulted  in  program  slag- 
nation  and  rapid  obsolcscing  of  aircnilt 
in  the  inventoiy.  We  are  tuying  less  than 
half  as  many  Navy  aircraft  tins  year  as 
in  1969.  The  active  inventory  is  going 
down  dranritically.  The  F-14  progi.un 
accelerate.-  this  djsarm.uneni  Evei  v  F- 14 
purchased  at  S19  2  millioi,  dm.:-"  down 
the  force  level. 

I'Hor.Ms      ^    MI  rv    IIHN..1-    in-    .i :  .-ukicvt  i.in 

The  F-14  has  lipcii  sold  to  Congress  on 
tl;e  ba^'i.s  of  th.e  Phoenix  missile  s>-stjm. 
In  March,  t  stifMiig  before  the  Tactirnl 
.'Xirpowor  Subiomnnltee  of  the  Senate 
Aimed  Services  Committee.  Admir;il 
Zumw:ilt  e:n!ii;<si/ed  iust  how  impor- 
tant Phoenix  is  to  the  F-14.  He  said: 

Tlio  F  14's  impnrianre  rosts  prtmnrilv  on 
lis  ability  to  tniok  and  tiip  on  inulitpio  t;(r- 
gi't.s  siniuliuniously   al   long   ranges. 


He  added: 

Iwo  primary  fighter  reqnireme'its  have 
repeatedly  emerLed  (fri..m  studies  i;  the  re- 
quirement for  large  radar  .se.irch  volume  and 
a  long  ran;;e  irack-v.hile-scan  multiple  sIkx.i- 
while  .scan  capability. 

These  reqiurement,-.  muat  be  athie\ed  if 
the  Navy  is  to  .survive  and  operate  forces  in 
the  lace  of  enemy  air  and  missile  coKceil- 
tration.s. 

Thus,  the  F-14  is  inextrital. ly  bouiid 
to  the  Phoenix  system,  according  to  ex- 
p  It  ts'stimony  Previous  congressional 
healings  confnni  this  fact.  And  yet  the 
Navy  now  is  vvilnng  to  drop  the  Phoenix 
ctpability  on  future  purchases  of  F-14s 
or  F-15  vauant-  competing  in  the  fly- 
olT  Suddently  tiie  piiniary  positive  cliar- 
actcnstic  of  the  F-14  wili  turn  out  to  be 
its  dogfight  capability.  Such  is  the  flexi- 
bility of  justifications  presented  to  Con- 
gress. 

Many  other  questions  remain  about 
the  Phoenix  nussile  program,  includnig 
tesiing  in  an  operational  environment, 
time  between  launches,  attack  envelopes, 
pilot  practice,  maneuvering  capability, 
and  mi.ssiles  allocated  per  pi sne.  I  will 
address  these  points  at  a  later  date.  It  is 
en.'DUgh  for  now  to  say  that  conlractoi 
optimism  a!:d  K.ivy  press  relea.se>  snouid 
be  taken  with  a  healthy  degree  of  skeji- 
ticism  given  the  hist:.ry  oi  other  com- 
plex electronic  programs  and  the  tend- 
ency to  set  up  favorable  tests. 
ciiNri,t;sioNs 
Given  the  current  status  of  the  F-14 
pio::!am  and  the  ever-chaimin:  Navy  fig- 
ures. I  can  only  conclude  that  this  lias 
turned  into  the  most  mismana;;ed  appli- 
cation of  defense  dollars  since  its  ill- 
fated  predeces.sor.  the  TFX.  Not  since  the 
F-lllB—TFX— disaster  has  th?  Navy  so 
fouled  up  a  major  aircraft  procurement 
pra::ram  Costs  have  scared,  force  levels 
have  plummeted,  and  the  Navy  lia.s  en- 
pnged  111  a  prolonged  game  of  indecision 
The  situation  becomes  even  mo;e  crr.i- 
c;il  v\hen  tlie  forced  Marine  Corps  F-'5 
purch  ise  is  considered.  Let  me  say  v,  ha: 
many  m  thp  M:iMne  Corps  are  ihinkmL 
privaiely  The  F-14  v.ill  cost  Marine 
lives  during  a  landing.  It  cannot  perform 
the  close  sujiport  aid  interdictL^n  func- 
tion as  well  as  tlie  F-4J's  u  replaces. 

It    is    essential    that    same    order    bf 
brought  out  of  the  F-H  mess.  The  Navy 
w  111  not  do  It  Tlie  Pentason  v\  ill  not  do  it 
Cuiiiiress  must  do  ii. 

The  F-14  should  be  discontinued  both 
for  co-t  and  force  level  re.tson-  Con- 
tinued pur(lia:;e  of  the  F-14  is  an  exer- 
cise in  imibiLeral  disarmament.  It  will 
create  lower  force  levels,  (nnhaps  tn  .i 
ri:inger<nis  decree 
I  projtose  throe  correc!i\e  actions: 
First,  no  furtiier  F-14's  should  be  pur- 
chased. The  existing  134  en  order  could 
be  di-lributed.  one  squadron  each  on  .six 
caniers  or  two  .squadrons  each  on  three 
carriers  in  hi'-:li-i!ireat  zones.  The  cutoff 
of  F'-14  pu'clKisos  would  sive  at  Ica-t  «J  ti 
billion  under  present  planning. 

Second,  the  Navy  sliould  sub-iituie  .i„ 
li'jht". eight  litUiter  for  liie  exi-ting  F-4  s 
at  an  atipiopruiie  time  m  the  1;>80- 
when  th.it  beeome.-  necessary.  Fuivh.i.se 
of  a  $3  milli.in  hjihtweight  fighter  at  a 
qu.uitny  oi  500  would  perir.it  a  savings  oi 
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about  $3.5  billion  over  a  comparable  buy 
ol  stripped-down  $10  million  F-14"s  or 
F-15's.  Tliis  plane  could  be  a  modified 
YF-ie.  YF-17.  or  pure  Navj-  version. 
Recent  studies  indicate  that  a  light- 
weight fir.hter  would  have  more  capnbil- 
ity  in  terms  oi  range  and  payload  capac- 
ity than  ihou?ht  in  previous  years. 

Third,  in  the  interim  years  before  a 
new  lightweight  fighter  comes  on  line,  I 
recommend  continued  purchase  of  tlie 
excellent  F-4J  to  upgra^the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  inventory. 

The  combined  effect  of  my  reromm?n- 
dations  would  be  to  provide  a  "hi-lo"  tac- 
tical mix  of  Ejreat  versatility  at  a  price  at 
least  $6  billion  below  what  the  Navy 
wants  to  .spsnd.  not  including  continued 
F-4J  acquisitions. 

As  for  the  proijosed  flyoff  in  2  years 
between  the  F-15N  and  F-14D.  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fraud,  and  an  cx- 
peasive  one  at  that.  Derisions  will  be 
postponed.  The  ultimate  size  of  the  pur- 
chase will  be  p  It  off  and  our  tactical  air 
requirement-  will  again  be  delayed  while 
more  years  slip  by.  What  we  need  is  a 
firm  drri  ion  to  limit  the  number  of  F- 
14's  and  aggre.sively  pursue  a  replace- 
ment fight:r  wc  can  afford  and  in  num- 
bers that  are  adequate. 

To  do  Iss  i-  to  endanger  our  future 
force  levels  and  leave  the  aircraft  car- 
riers vuhiLraLle  even  in  luw  threat  areas. 

I  am  .^ending  a  letter  to  Deputy  Sccre- 
t.iiy  of  DLien.se  William  Clements  re- 
quosting  a  detailed  reply  to  mv  tugges- 
tions  and  asking  for  data  about  pre-ent 
N:ay  pi  ins  for  a  25.000-p'iund  light- 
v.ei^'ht  fiihtrr  not  yet  presented  to  Con- 
'^rc;s.  In  addition,  I  am  re,':ue  ling  a 
com-  Ijt.^  breakdown  of  th?  factors  that 
impinge  on  the  u.se  of  the  Air  Force 
lishtw.iglit  fighters,  th^  YF-IC  and  YF- 
17,  as  carrier  capaMe  aircraft  including 
cost  and  mi  .'^i^n  characteristics  and  an 
as.-;e=smont  of  the  technolo'/v  life  of  the 
F-4J, 


ORDER  OF  BU.SINESS 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. L'ndcr  the  previous  order,  the  Cliair 
l^  inei>arcd  to  reco  niizo  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  iMr  Pircvi  for  not  to  exceed  1.5 
minutes.  Tin  Senator  is  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  ffWjTherefore,  the 
Chair  rctogni/i'.s  the  S^rWtor  from  West 
ViT'ini.a  'Mr   R  idtfit  C.  Byrd'. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ihank  the 
Ca.'tir. 

I  a.<:  unaninnu.s  cori  ^nt  that  my  rec- 
o''i:itirn  be  withrut  projudire  lo  'lie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fiom  Illinois  (Mr. 
PrrcY'. 

Th-  ACTING  PRESIUEXT  pro  tem- 
!  ore.  Without  cbjeclion.  it  is  :^o  ordered. 


INFLATION.    THE    ECONOMY.    AND 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
tii;,  ;.,it  wet-kend  llie  headlines  were 
dominated  by  ilie  summit  meetmt;  be- 
L  .een  President  Nixon  and  Mr.  Bre/h- 
pev.  Much  was  made  of  th';  conviviality 
of  lii'j  Soviet  leader  and  the  efforts  he 
II. ado  lo  proiecl  a  plea;an«  imat;e  to  the 
Amoiicari  people.  I  am  Klad,  of  course, 
for  ai.y  piogio...  tliat  (j:i  b';  made  in 


improving  relations  between  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  in  truth,  de- 
spite the  cosmetics,  little  new  ground 
was  plowed  in  dealing  witii  tire  really 
substantive  differences  that  exist  in 
United  States-Soviet  dealings. 

The  American  peojjle  are.  of  course, 
interested  in  and  concerned  about  the 
world  relation.^hips  of  their  country — 
just  as  they  are  concerned  about  the 
Watergate  di  iclosures— but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  at  thi;  point,  and  indeed  the 
polls  have  f-hown.  that  what  they  are 
most  concerned  abaut  is  inllalion  and 
llic  liigh  cost  of  living,  espcciaUy  the 
conluming  liigh  cost  of  food.  Nothing 
belter  indicates  the  apparent  impasse 
wc  have  reached  in  the  administration's 
att-mi)ts  to  deal  with  this  situation,  I 
believe,  tlian  the  destruction  of  thou- 
.'ards  upon  thousands  of  baby  chickens 
iii  recent  days  because  producers  say  it 
has  become  unprofitable  to  raise  them 
fir  market.  Even  tliough  the  Brczhnev- 
Ni.xon  meetings  during  tlio  weekend 
capuired  the  headlines  and  tlie  TV  tubes, 
the  most  important  news  as  far  as  the 
Aiiierican  consumer  and  the  American 
hju.>ewife  are  concerned  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  baby 
thickens. 

Tiie  economic  unsoundness  of  .such  re- 
.g::t';;ble  waste  .^harply  points  up  tiie 
need  for  haste  on  the  part  of  the  aimui- 
Lstiation  i\\  putting  intj  cfTccl  its  phase 
IV  economic  controls.  I  have  i:&\d  before, 
and  1  repeat,  that  a  disastrous  mistake 
was  maJc  in  lii'ting  llie  phase  II  controls 
last  winter.  Tlie  country  has  now  been 
made  to  wait  much  too  long  for  action, 
and  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  pha.se 
IV  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

Housewives  and  wage  earners,  and  in- 
deed llie  American  people  in  general,  are 
becoming  miijatient  and  upset  at  the  fail- 
ure to  effectively  control  inllation.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  it  is  our  No.  1  i^roblem. 
Wiien  we  witne.-s  such  developments  as 
the  destaiction  of  high-protem  food 
wliich  poultry  provides,  the  problem  is 
brought  into  even  sharper  public  focus. 
It  H  liille  short  of  ludicrous  that  we  have 
allowed  a  situation  to  be  created  in  our 
country  in  wiuch  food  producers — uiih 
demand  at  its  peak — are  finding  it  un- 
profitable to  produce  food.  We  .simply 
cannot  afford  lo  allow  a  policy  of  .scarcity 
to  la.ke  the  i)lace  of  a  policy  for  coutroi- 
Ung  mfiation. 

Unless  action  lo  implement  phase  IV 
is  taken  promptly,  American  houiewives 
mr  y  find  not  only  high  prices  and  short- 
ages, but  also  that  .some  importan.t  fouds 
have  disappeared  from  stores.  Producers 
of  farm  products  simply  cannot  be  ex- 
pected lo  go  into  the  hole  h  cdmg  and 
rai  ing  poultry,  livestock,  and  other  foods 
if  they  cannot  recover  their  costs  and 
make  a  rea.son.ible  profit.  Store  managers 
caiuiot  be  expected  lo  stock  foods  for 
which  they  may  liave  to  pay  more  than 
the  fo<j(is  can  be  sold  for. 

I.  Iherifore,  urge  ygain  that  the  ad- 
ininulr.aion  move  ahead  with  all  swift- 
nc.s  lo  implement  a  sound  and  workable 
ph  i.>e  IV  contr.ol  iirogr.im,  because  in  the 
mid.st  of  potentiiil  plenty,  it  is  unthink- 
able that  our  great  Nation  shouid  iiave 
sciu<  iiies  of  luod. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
pRtxAURi;  1 .  Under  the  previous  oider.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  rec- 
ognized lor  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  SUMMIT 

Mr.  PL^ilCif.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  appropiiaie  lo  congratiuale  President 
Nixon  on  the  success  of  ihe  summit  meet- 
ing just  conciUded.  'ihe  President  is  to  be 
coiigraiulated  not  omy  for  ihe  agree- 
ments reached  and  the  declarations 
made,  but  al.-,o  for  his  leader.ship  in  di- 
lecung  Ihe  negotiations  of  several  years 
dmation  vvhicii  made  these  agreements 
and  declarations  possible. 

In  tiie  exquisue  preparations  for  the 
Pre  ident's  visiis  to  Peking  ana  Moscow, 
we  became  aware  of  the  care  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  which  the  President,  his 
N.aion.il  Security  Adviser,  and  nis  Secie- 
tary  of  State  devote  to  meetings  of  this 
SOI  t.  'I his  summit  w^is  .^^imilaily  prepared, 
and  I  am  sure  that  its  success  was  due  m 
large  part  to  the  preparation. 

'ihe  statements  of  President  Nixon  and 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  were  note- 
woUhy  for  their  clarity  and  their  tone  vl 
mutual  understanding.  There  was  an  ab- 
sence of  ambiguity  and  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  •■diplom^ic  double  tail:." 
There  was  an  obvious  desire  by  both  men 
to  increase  mutual  trust  by  speaking  pos- 
itively and  acting  coopera lively.  R'ore- 
over,  they  gave  the  impression  ol  men 
who  understood  and  ndarired  each  i  ther; 
while  this  might  not  be  very  im.rort.int  in 
a  ;  ub.  t.-ntive  way,  there  are  .significant 
aciv:;ntoges  when  the  leaders  of  the 
world':,  two  greatest  military  powers  find 
it  possible  to  get  along  well— t/-^  respect 
each  other— and  to  take  steps  tov  ard  in- 
sunng  the  peace. 

In  candor  it  would  be  a  misia.-cc  to  at- 
tribute to  the  agreements  more  substance 
than  they  actually  possessec.  For  ir>- 
stancc,  only  personal  expressions  oi  com- 
mitment to  troop  reductions  m  Cenf-ral 
E  I'.ope  and  to  fuither  nuclear  iTms  limi- 
tations were  made.  On  these  i-ranscend- 
ei-it  i  SUES,  vc  had  only  agrc-.-ments  to 
r-gree  at  a  liter  date. 

likewise  ihc  manv  agreeuicnts  in  the 
arras  of  business,  science,  and  culture 
broke  no  new/  ground.  They  \,ere  logic  d 
extensions  of  what  h-^d  come  before. 

The  deeleratien  on  avoiclcnee  of  nu- 
clear war  and  the  cstabli-hmcnt  of  more 
la.sti:ig  peace  was  geod  to  hea-.  But  there 
was  no  .structure  created  to  achieve  these 
goals,  only  rn  agreement  tc  consvdt  in 
dangerous  tim"s.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  haw- 
ever,  th  It  this  declaration  will  help  .speed 
ac-ord  on  SALT  II. 

Nevertheless,  the  summit  was  a  sueceas 
in  its  own  terms.  Foi-\vard  steps  were 
taken,  the  process  of  Soviet  Amcric  m 
co'jpcraiion  was  stimulated,  and  thf  at- 
mosphere was  constructively  agree  ble. 

Perhaps  mast  impartant,  the  basis  was 
1  id  far  iieriodin  meetings  of  the  two  Icad- 
e'-s.  As  th-  ir  rel.itionship  deepens,  and  if 
the  mutual  trust  is  consolidated,  they  can 
move  L'hcad  to  the  dr.imatic  break- 
liiroughs  of  cooperation  that  some  in 
tiiis  country  had  perhaps  prematurely 
t.s'pected  of   lliis  summit.  Annual  iiiect- 
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ings  at  the  summit  will  provide  incentive 
to  expedite  the  work  of  the  negotiating 
meetings  in  between. 

Monumental  differences  between  the 
two  systems  still  exist,  no  matter  how 
personable  and  agreeable  our  leaders  may 
appear  together.  The  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  be  a  closed  society  where  the 
press  and  publishing  tiie  rigidly  con- 
trolled, where  travel  is  restricted,  where 
emigration  is  limited,  wliere  religious 
practice  is  circumscribed,  and  where  for- 
eign broadcasts  are  .jammed.  The  United 
States  is  an  open  society  where  individ- 
ual liberty  is  cherished,  where  individual 
choice  is  honored,  and  where  private 
newspapers  can  cliallenge  the  perfsrm- 
ance  and  veracity  of  Presidents.  Thus, 
there  is  still  a  tremendous  chasm  between 
the  two  .systems. 

I  am  hopeful  that  fu'ure  meetiiigs  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  two  nations, 
building  on  what  has  alieady  been  pv- 
complished,  will  give  impetus  to  the 
opening  up  of  Soviet  society.  When  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  and  his  asso- 
ciates perceive  that  they  have  nothing  to 
fe.ir  fro.m  contact  witli  the  West,  tney 
shoidd  broaden  such  contact  by  tearing 
down  the  cobveb  of  restrictions  which 
enshrouds  the  Soviet  people  and  negates 
the  people's  right  to  a  free  fiow  of  infor- 
mation. The  TV  and  radio  address  last 
year  of  President  Nixon  diie<  tly  to  tiie 
people  of  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  the 
equally  remarkable  address  of  General 
Secret.cry  Bi'ezhnev  to  the  American  peo- 
ple this  past  Sunday  evening  are  exam- 
ples of  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  such  a  .free  flow  ol  information. 

I  hope,  too,  th>t  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  learned  from  the  long  luncheon 
meeting  he  liad  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives 
are  deeply  concerned  about  aspects  of 
human  rights  of  which  the  Soviet  pec  pie 
are  now  deprived.  Tlie  point  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  courageous  efforts 
of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  but 
he  should  know  that  we  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  rights  oi  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples, of  the  Ukrainian  intellectuals,  of 
the  evangelical  Christians,  and  of  the 
Baiitists. 

At  the  end  of  the  lunch.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
proposed  a  toast  to  neighborliness,  co- 
operation, detente,  and  world  peace.  On 
other  occasions  during  the  past  week, 
President  Nixon  made  similar  toasts.  So 
long  as  we  exchange  toasts,  rather  than 
missiles,  the  cau.se  of  peace  is  strength- 
ened. Whatever  the  degree  of  significance 
of  the  agreements  and  declarations  an- 
nounced last  week,  this  summit  has 
further  strengthened  the  cause  of  peace 
and  both  the  President  and  the  General 
Secretary  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.seiit  to  have  printed  in  the  REconn  tlie 
joint  United  States-U.S.S.R.  communique 
isjued  yesterday. 

There  being  no  dbiection.  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
t!ie  RECORn.  as  follows: 
JiJiNT  UNrrv:D  .St.atvs-U.S.S.R-  Commu.njiqt'E 
At,  the  Invitation  ol"  tlic  I'rcsidciit  of  llie 
United  Sliites,  Richard  Nixon,  extended  dur- 
ing his  official  visit  to  the  USiSR  lu  May  1972, 
and  in  accordance  witli  a  aiih.seqiient  agree- 


ment, General  Secretary  of  the  Cen'rnl  Com- 
mittee ol  the  Commnnist.  Party  ol  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  L€onid  I  Brezliiiev.  paid  an  nf- 
fKlal  visit  to  the  United  States  from  June 
18  to  June  25.  Mr.  Brezhnev  \va=.  accompanifd 
by  A.  A,  Gromyko.  Minister  of  Foreign  M- 
jaii.s  of  tlip  US'SR.  Member  of  the  Poiitburcan 
of  the  Centra!  Committee.  CP.SU:  N.  S.  Pato!- 
ichev,  :»Tlnister  of  Foreign  TiT.cIe;  B.  A 
Bngaycv.  Mini.ster  of  Civil  Aviation:  G  E 
"I'.aikanuv  and  A,  M.  Aleksandrov,  .^  -si: ; airs 
to  the  Geiicr.il  Secretary  of  t!ie  Central  Com- 
mittee, CI'SU;  L.  I.  Zamyatin.  General  Di- 
re-'ior  of  TASS:  K.  I.  Cha/ov.  Dipn'y  Minister 
of  Puhlir  Health  of  the  USSR:  G.  "m.  Korai- 
>enko.  Member  of  the  Colk-^ium  of  the  .Mi- 
.  l-'ry  of  Foreign  Alfnir:;  of  the  USSR:  G.  A. 
Ar'T  o"'.  Director  of  tlie  US.'V  InsMnre  of 
;  h!-  Accriemy  of  Sricnre'-  of  tiie  CSSR. 

Pi-e^iden'  Nixon  and  Genera:  Secretary 
r.roi'.hnev  held  thorou<;h  and  ccn-:tru''tive 
'Jss.-u-ilons  on  t!ie  pr<-,grer;s  achieved  In  tiie 
trvclopment  of  US-Soviet  relations  and  on 
a  r.iimber  of  major  Intei national  problems 
of  mutual   Interest. 

At  .o  taking  part  in  the  conversations  held 
in  \\ashtn;;lo«.  Caiup  David,  and  San  Cle- 
mer.'e,  were: 

On  tlie  American  side  Win. .cm  P.  Rocera, 
f-c-rctar\  of  St\te:  Gf.->rt:e  P  Plmltz.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury:  Dr  Henry  A.  Kit  dinger. 
A;-=ii=:*atit  to  the  Provident  for  National  .'Se- 
curity Affairs. 

On  the  .Soviet  sirie  A.  .A.  Grom'.  ko.  Minister 
of  Foreiun  At'air:--  of  the  L'SSR.  Meinijer  of 
tlie  Politbureaii  of  the  Centra!  Committee. 
CPSU;  A.  F.  D.'.-rynin.  Soviet  .'\mbass  idor 
to  the  USA;  N.  H.  Patolichev.  Minister  of 
Foreiijn  Trade;,  B,  P,  nug;<yev.  ?Iin!ster  of 
Civil  .'Vviatioti;  \  M  .Alek:  androv  and  G  F. 
Tsnkanov.  Assistants  to  the  Gfrc-al  Se<  le- 
tary  of  tlie  Cen  .al  Commiitee.  CPSU;  G  .M. 
Korniyenko.  Member  of  the  Co!leL;ium  of  tlie 
Jfinisiry  of  Poreipn  .Affairs  of  tiie  US.SR. 
I.  iiiK  c:^.^•tR^L  statf  of  vs-.-^oviet  rei..\tions 
E-ith  Sides  expressed  their  mittual  .satis- 
faction with  the  fact  that  the  American-So- 
viet snmniii  meeting  in  M<^scov-,-  in  May  1972 
and  the  joint  decisions  taken  there  have  re- 
sulted in  a  snbst;^ntial  advai.ce  in  th.o 
c'rencthenitig  of  peaceful  relations  between 
t'lo  IJS.A  and  'he  USSR  and  h.a\e  created  the 
basis  for  the  further  development  of  broad 
and  muliially  beneficial  cooperation  in  the 
variotis  fields  of  mutual  interest  to  the  peo- 
ples of  both  countries  and  in  the  interests  of 
aU  mankltid.  They  noted  their  sailsfaction 
with  the  mutual  effort  to  implement  .strictly 
and  fully  the  treaties  and  agreements  con- 
clucied  between  the  US.A  and  the  USSR  and 
to  expand  are.a.s  of  cooperaiion. 

Tliey  agreed  that  the  process  of  reshauiiiL; 
relAtiot.s  between  tiie  USA  and  tiie  t"SbH 
on  the  bi.sis  oi  peacelul  ccexisience  and  equal 
secuniy  as  .set  forth  in  tlie  Basic  Principles 
of  Relaiioi's  Between  the  US/\  and  the  USSR 
Siitnea  in  Moscc.w  on  May  29.  1972.  i.s  pro- 
gre.^siiiLC  in  an  encourafiir.g  manner.  They 
emp!ui-;/ed  the  great  itnporiance  that  enc-li 
Side  attailies  to  these  B.isic  Principles.  Tiiey 
reatlirmed  their  coinmitnient  to  ihe  contin- 
ued scruijulous  implement. ition  and  to  the 
enhancenieiit  of  the  elect iveiies:-,  of  eacii  of 
llie  provi.sions  of  th:i;  document. 

Botii  Sides  noted  with  saii.^lac'tion  that  t!ie 
outcome  of  ilie  U.S. -Soviet  meeting;  in  Mos- 
cow in  May  1972  was  welccmed  by  o'lier 
States  and  by  wi  rid  opinion  as  an  im;>ortani 
contribution  to  streiiijthenint;  peace  and  in- 
ternational security,  to  curbint;  tho  arms  race 
and  to  developing  busines.slike  cooperation 
amoiii'  Stales  wiih  dilferent  social  systems. 

Both  Sides  viewed  the  returti  visit  to  the 
USA  of  llie  Genera!  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CPSU.  L  1.  Bre/hnev.  a'nl 
the  talks  held  durliit;  the  visit  as  an  « x- 
pre.s.sion  of  their  mutual  determination  to 
continue  tiie  course  toward  a  major  iinprove- 
menl  in  US  Soviet  relations. 


Both  Rides  are  convtuced  that  the  discus. 
sicns  they  have  Just  beta  represent  a  further 
inilestcjne  in  the  con.structlve  development  of 
their  rel.itions. 

Convinced  that  such  a  development  o! 
American-Soviet  relations  server,  the  interests 
of  both  of  their  peoples  a-td  all  cf  mankind 
it  was  decided  to  take  furtlier  major  step-- 
to  -nve  Wtee  relations  maximtim  '^ti-.bllity  a::d 
to  turn  the  development,  of  friendship  and 
ccopeiaiion  between  their  peonies  into  aiiv 
maiicnl  ta"tnr  fc:r  worldw  ii'e  peace. 

II.    lliE    I'RiVFNTION   CI     NlCl.tAR    W.R   AND    Il!r 

I  rnnr. o.s   or  siR,\-fF.c:c  AiiM\.MtMs 
I-:suis    related    to    the    maintenance    and 
s, lengthening  of  lii:ernationil  peace  were  .« 
ceiitr.il  point  of  the  talks  belv.een  Presidi-iit 
Ki  ;o:i  and  Gerer.il  Secre'arv  B.ezh:iev. 

Consci(,us  of  the  exceptional  lmpcrtai»ee 
f'.r  all  mankind  of  taking  effe-tive  me.sures 
to  that  end.  thcv  discussed  wavs  in  whieli 
boih  Sides  could  work  toward  removing  the 
danger  of  war.  and  esneciallv  nuclear  war. 
between  the  USA.  and  the  USSR  and  be- 
tween either  party  and  other  countries.  Con- 
sequently, in  accordance  with  the  Chjrter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Basic  Principle- 
cf  Relatirns  of  May  2a,  I972.  it  was  decided 
to  cr.n:'Ui'le  nn  Acreement  Between  tlif- 
I'  S  .K  and  the  US  S  R  on  the  Prevention  n! 
Nticlear  War  That  Acrcemcnt  wfi^  signed  by 
the  Presidir.t  and  the  Gener.al  Sc  'rctnry  oii 
Jnii''  22.  1973  Tlie  text  has  been  published 
se,"   rately. 

'ihe  President  and  the  General  Secretary, 
in  uppraismg  this  .Agreement,  believe  that  i; 
constitutes  a.  hi.=  torlcal  Ir.ndmark  in  Soviet - 
American  relations  and  sutsstaiVtiaUy 
streiifhens  the  foundations  of  liitcrnatirna! 
.security  us  a  whole.  The  United  States  and 
the  Sfvtei  Union  state  their  readiness  \o 
c(  nsirter  additirnal  ways  of  strenHtheuinp 
peace  and  removint;  forever  the  dani^er  «•! 
w.T,  and  particularly  nvirlear  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  meetintts.  inieii.-i-H 
discussions  were  held  on  c;uesiior.s  of  straie- 
f;ir  arms  limitation.  In  this  connection  both 
SiJes  emphasized  the  fund  mental  impor- 
tan-'e  of  the  Treatv  on  tlie  limuiiti.-n  rf 
.•\nti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  and  the  In- 
terim Aiirecment  on  Certain  Measures  with 
Respect  to  tiic  limitation  of  Sir;Uet;ii  Ollen- 
sive  -Arms  sit-ned  l^etweun  the  U  S  k  and  the 
USSR  in  May  ir472  which,  for  the  first  time 
In  historv'.  place  ai-tua!  limits  on  the  mo;:: 
iiK  dern  and  most  furmiUable  l\pcs  of  arn),i- 
ments. 

Havin't  exchaniied  views  on  the  progress 
in  the  implementation  of  these  at;reenieiirs 
both  Sides  reallirmed  tlieir  iiitenlKiii  to  carr;. 
them  out  and  their  readiness  to  move  alieid 
Jointly  toward  an  atireement  en  the  furiher 
limitation  of  stra'et;ic  r.rms. 

Both  Sides  noted  that  progress  has  bent 
made  in  the  nei-otiations  that  resumed  ij. 
November  1972.  and  that  the  prospects  for 
reachin!.'  a  permanent  agreement  rn  m.  re 
complete  mea.sure.s  limit ir.'i  straieiiic  otfen- 
Mve  armaments  are  favorable, 

Bo'h  Sides  at;reed  tliat  the  progres.s  made 
in  the  limitation  ol  stratei;ic  armaments  ;.- 
an    exceedintily    important    contribution    to 
the    .streiiEtheninp    ol    US -Soviet     relatini: 
and  to  world  peace. 

On  the,ba,sis  of  their  di.-cussions,  tlic  Prc-t- 
deiit  and  the  General  Secret  ry  .-^l^ned  on 
June  21,  I97;J,  Basic  Prin-iples  of  Nei;»'ti,i- 
ti!  iis  en  the  Furtiier  limitaticn  of  Sirateiili' 
Oiler:  ive  .Arms  llie  text  1ms  been  publi.shed 
separately 

The  U  S  .A  and  the  USSR  attach  ^ireal  lut- 
portance  to  Jomiiit,-  with  all  States  in  tht- 
catre  of  streniithenlnt:  peace,  reduciiit;  iht 
burden  ol  iirinamfiits.  and  reaching  n{,ree- 
nients  on  arms  limitation  and  disarmament 
measures 

C>'nsidi  rinp  the  important  r  le  which  an 
elVective  luiernational  a::reen:ent  with  re- 
.spcct   to  chemical   weapons  would  play,  the 
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two  Sides  agreed  to  coiuluiie  their  efTorts  to 
conclude  such  an  agreement  In  cooperation 
V.  ith  other  countries. 

Tlie  t  ,vo  Sl-les  a.Tree  to  maKe  every  effort  to 
facilitalv  the  work  o£  the  Coniniiilee  on  Dis- 
ariuanuut  which  has  been  meeting  in  Gcn- 
e.a.  Ihey  will  actively  participate  m  uegotia- 
lioiis  aimed  at  wcrkiug  out  new  ine.tsuro.j  to 
curb  and  end  the  arms  race,  ll.cy  re:itlirm 
ih.it  the  ultimate  objective  is  geiicral  and 
complete  Uiiiariuameut.  including  nuclear 
disarmament,  under  strict  international  con- 
trol. A  world  dii^armanu  ut  conivrenre  coi'ld 
play  a  r^le  in  thi.-;  proce^-s  at  r.n  .ipprc;prlate 
time. 

III.  IN7tRN.^TION.\l.  gfESilONS:  THE  nrOtCTIOM 
OF  TENSIONS  AND  3  IP.ENCIHENI.XG  OF  INTl.R- 
N.\TION.^L  SKCt-'RirV 

rresidenl  Nixon  and  General  Secretary 
Ere^hiiev  reviewed  major  tiue.alions  oi  Uie 
current,  rileruational  silnauoa.  They  gave 
2pe:  lai  attention  to  tne  developiae.iLs  wlilch 
have  occurred  since  the  timo  of  the  U.-;-Sovicl 
bummiL  ineetiii!-  in  Mo.sc(>\v.  Ii  wa.a  n.jted  with 
satisfaction  that  positive  trends  are  develop- 
nig  m  international  relati.ji'.s  toward  the 
turthcr  rdaxat.on  of  tensions  and  the 
^irenoiheiimg  of  cooperative  relations  ui  the 
i:.tcreolo  of  peace.  Iti  the  opinion  of  both 
i^^■U•s.  the  current  process  cf  improvement  in 
the  iniori^atijnal  :iituaiio!i  creates  new  a!:d 
favorable  opportunities  for  reducing  leu- 
sions.  settling  outstanding  inttrnat  lonal  Is- 
suea.  a;'.d  crc.it  iiv;  r.  permanent  .suucture  oi 
peace. 

liul  :Lli.ina 

The  two  Sides  e--.pres.scd  t!:eir  deep  satis- 
iaciiC'U  at  the  conclu.-ion  of  the  .'Xireenont 
on  E.idin^'  the  War  and  Rctonng  ieace  in 
Vicuiam.  and  also  at  the  rt  uits  of  the  In- 
ternati.inal  C  niercnce  on  VietnaM  which  ap- 
proved a;.d  supported  that  Ajrceme  it. 

The  two  Side;  are  convi.Tced  that  the  con- 
'■:i'Mon  of  the  Agroement  en  Ending  the  War 
and  Rest;  ring  Peace  in  Vietr.am.  and  tiie  s  il;- 
..eque..t  signing  of  the  .Veeu'.enl  on  Rest  ir- 
mg  Peace  and  .•\chieving  .National  Concord  m 
Laoj.  meet  ilie  fuiidam-jiital  intere-its  and 
ainrati._ns  of  th2  pe  pies  of  Viclnain  and 
Laci  and  opeii  up  a  possibility  for  eiablLsh- 
iiig  a  lasting  peace  in  Indachi:;a.  ha  od  on 
le-pect  for  the  i.;depe  .dence.  J  jvireignty, 
unity  a::d  teml.riul  uite-rity  of  the  coun- 
tries of  th.u  area.  iZoih  Siaes  cnipha  ued  that 
thce  agreements  ntust  be  stru  tly  nnple- 
nicated. 

Tht;  V  fiirt'ier  st.r.;se:l  the  neo-i  to  br.ng  an 
i.uly  end  to  tne  niiliiary  conilict  iii  Cambodia 
.n  order  to  br.ng  t  ea 'e  to  the  e.itire  area  of 
Indoc'-.i:.a.  They  ;..30  rcaflirmtd  their  ..tancl 
'hat  the  political  future-,  of  Viet.iam.  Laos, 
and  Car.bodla  .■aiould  be  left  to  the  re.  pec- 
iive  re-i'I-  '■  tj  determine,  .ree  Ironi  ouu-lde 
iuicrfaien  e. 

Eu.upe 

In  the  cour:  I?  of  the  talks  both  Side-,  noted 
with  itt:faclion  that  in  Eumpa  the  process 
of  relaxi.ig  tensu^is  and  de-.elopi.ir  roopera- 
Mon  i;  ;irijvc.'y  con'.inji-iK  and  thereby  foa- 
trtbiiti  IK  to  internrttion'd  stability. 

The  two  Sid.?3  expres-td  5;atisfactlo'i  with 
liif-  further  normr-li-^ation  ot  relations  .miong 
European  couatriiii  re^ultinc  irim  tri-iiUes 
.  id  a  :;eri:c  .ts  iiLiicd  in  re(  ent  vears.  par- 
ticularly hetwesn  the  USSR  and  the  hRG 
■liny  also  wel'-of.o<;  uhc  comin.'  irrp  force  of 
I  iic  Quaaripartitc  AL'recment:  of  Sop',  -n: her  3. 
1!(71.  rhcy  iiiar-  the  co-:vlctton  that  strict 
oittervaiice  cl  the  treaties  nni  ai  reemenls 
■•.  t  n.i-.e  i.tci.  f,  ,'i-  tf-d  \vi!l  -  ontribute  to 
..le  .se-juniy  a-jid  v.cll-bc irg  of  all  part  io;  roti- 
-•jrned. 

They  also  welcome  the  prospect  of  United 
^.iiio.,  rr«TiUr.  hip  thi.s  jear  fcr  the  FRO 
and  the  GDR  and  recall,  in  thi.s  •.•o.inctlsou, 
■i-A-.  'he  ursA.  1-S  -n.  UK  r.:d  rrunce  have 
-.iLiiied  th-  Q  ludrlpariite  ni;cl:.rali,jn  of  Ko- 
vcnr.ber  9.  rj72.  on  tbi;  .-jubjert. 

TTie  USA  and  the  U.S.SR  renfTirm  t'->rlr  dp- 
ir«.    ;;uiUcd  by  the  approprlt'e  t.r.iVl^lon:,  of 


the  Jc^lnt  US- USSR  Communique  adopted  In 
Moscow  in  May  1972.  to  continue  their  sep- 
arate and  joint  contributions  to  strengthen- 
ing peaceful  relations  in  Etirope.  Botli  Sides 
allirm  tliat  ensuring  a  lasting  peace  m  Eu- 
rope Li  a  paramount  goal  of  their  policies. 

in  this  conuectiou  satisfaction  was  e.\- 
prt^.;ed  w  ii-h  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  com- 
mo'i  oiforts  by  many  Stales,  including  the 
VS.\  and  the  USSR,  the  preparatorv  work  luts 
bren  successfully  completed  for  tlia  Co.ifer- 
CMce  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
wnich  will  be  convened  on  July  3,  U>TJ.  Tiie 
USA  and  the  USSR  iiold  the  view  that  the 
C-jnfeieucc  will  cnluuice  the  possibiiiLies  for 
sireubulieuii.g  European  security  and  de- 
veloping cooperation  among  the  pariicipat- 
liig  Slates.  The  USA  and  the  USSR  will  con- 
chut  their  policies  so  Ci  to  realize  the  goals 
of  the  Conference  a!»d  bring  about  a  uew  era 
cf  good  relations  i.i  this  part  of  the  world. 

RLilcotLng  iheir  continued  positive  attitude 
toward  the  Conference,  both  Sid.s  will  make 
ei.orls  to  bring  tlie  Conference  to  a  success- 
f'j.l  CO  icliision  at  the  cailiest  possible  tune. 
Both  Sides  proceed  from  the  assumption  that 
progress  i  i  the  work  of  the  Confereiice  will 
prodiife  possibilities  for  completing  it  at  the 
highest  Isvel. 

I  he  USA  and  the  USSR  believe  that  the 
goal  oi  strtngiheuiug  stability  and  security  in 
Europe  would  be  furtlier  advanced  if  the  re- 
la.\aLiou  of  p'.:Uii:al  tensions  w..-re  accoiii- 
panied  by  a  reductijn  of  military  teusioas  in 
Central  Europe.  In  this  respect  thsy  attach 
r.reat  impoitance  to  the  nei'otiiiiioiis  on  the 
mutual  reduction  of  forces  and  nrniameut.s 
and  associated  measures  in  Central  Europe 
which  will  bet;in  on  October  30,  1973.  Botii 
Sides  stale  their  readiness  to  make,  along 
wilh  other  otacts.  their  contribution  to  liie 
ach icemen t  of  mutually  acceptable  deck  ions 
on  tiie  substance  of  this  problem,  based  on 
t)ie  strict  ob.ser\ance  of  tlie  principle  of  the 
tiii'-liniinivhed  security  cf  any  of  the  parties. 
Middle  East 
The  parties  expressed  their  deep  coiiceni 
\> ;  h  the  situation  in  tiie  Middle  East  and 
tAchanwed  opinions  regarding  v.iiys  of  reach- 
ing a  Middle  East  settlement. 

Each  of  the  parties  set  forih  its  position 
Oh  tills  problem. 

E'.th  parties  agreed  to  continue  to  exert 
their  e.Torts  to  promote  the  quickest  possible 
settlement  in  the  iliddle  East.  This  .setlle- 
meiit  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  In- 
tortjls  of  all  states  in  the  area,  ije  coitsistent 
vilh  their  independence  ai:d  sovereignty  and 
should  take  into  duj  account  the  legitimate 
Interests  cf  tlie  Palestinian  people. 

iV.    COMMFP.CI.AL    AND    ECONOMIC    RELATIONS 

The  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
thoroughlv  revic-wed  the  siatu.s  of  and  pros- 
pect.': for  commercial  and  ecc  nomic  ties  be- 
tween the  US.\  and  the  USSR.  Both  Sides 
nf.ttd  with  rati.sfnction  the  progre.-.  achieved 
in  the  past  ye  ;r  in  the  !i<->rin  'ir'at!  in  a.ut  lie- 
vclopnient  of  om.mercifil  ai:d  economic  re- 
lations i)etwepn  them. 

Thfy  acrred  that  mutiiallr  nrlvnntarcong 
cooperation  and  penceful  relations  would  be 
.stren:.;thened  by  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
foundation  of  err.nomic  relaiion-ship.s. 

Tiioy  n;c:ill  \vi' h  r;Rti.;fac-li3h  the  vrrioiis 
a'!ri'cr?:CMt.s  o.i  trade  a"c!  co-Titji^rrnl  reV.i- 
tions  sighed  in  the  p.T;>t  year.  Both  Sido.s  note 
thTt  Ainer;'-Tn-'''  v!pt  trtdc  b:-  hov.-;:  n  'nb- 
stantial  inrn'ri^e.  ."nd  that  there  are  favor- 
p.'jJc  pro  pects  for  a  lO'ttnin-i!  rise  In  the  ex- 
change of  -jnods  rA'cr  the  c-iminc  years. 

They  believe  that  the  two  countries  .sh'iuld 
aim  at  a  total  of  2  3  billioi  df, liars  of  trade 
over  the  next  three  year."?.  Tlie  Joint  US- 
US.su  Coinnirrcijl  CommlSiion  cntinues  to 
provide  a  vaUr.i'-le  mc-'ia.^ism  to  pr.ymote 
t  hr  lir--)U'l-'=L-a!t?  f-r.^wi  h  rt  eronr  mic  rj'lc.l !  nn. 
The  two  Sides  no'ed  with  satisf.iction  that 
contact"?  taetwcn  American  firnv!  and  their 
Sov!'-*  counl.i-rparts  are  continnln;:  to  expand. 

IJoth  sides  ft.'  (inned  'hi,r  ti.'ni  iii'-Miion 


to  proceed  from  tl-,e;r  e  .rlier  uiiaer^' .i  nciing 
on  measures  directed  at  creating  more  favor- 
able conditions  for  expanding  commercial 
and  oiher  economie  lies  between  the  USA  and 
the  USSR. 

It  was  noted  tha'  as  a  result  of  the  Agree- 
ment Regard. ug  Cerlau  Maritime  Ma„t,cr.i 
signed  iu  OcLooer  1972,  Soviet  aud  Ameri- 
can c.:'mnierc;.il  sh.ips  have  been  cnlling  more 
frequently  at  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
the  U-SSR,  re.sppctively,  and  since  late  May 
cf  this  yenr  a  new  regular  pas.sen^er  line 
has  otartod  operating  between  New  York  and 
Leningrad. 

I.:  f.'c  c^in=e  cf  th.e  cur»-ent  mee;i.i<T,  the. 
two  Sides  signed  a  Piotocol  augmenting  exist-  ^ 
ing  civil  air  relations  between  the  USA  and 
t:ie  USSR  providing  for  direct  air  services  be- 
tween Washington  a.u  Moscow  and  Nov.- 
York  and  Leningrad,  increasing  the  fre- 
quency of  flight.-i  aiid  resolving  other  ques- 
tions in  the  field  of  civil  aviation. 

In  t:ic  context  of  reviev.ing  prospects  for 
further  and  mf  re  permanent  economic  coop- 
eration, both  Sides  expressed  theinselves  in 
lavor  of  muiually  advatilageous  long  term 
projects.  They  discuised  a  number  of  specifio 
projects  involving  the  participation  of  Amer- 
ican c.^mpa-:;ie.>.  including  the  delivery  of  Si- 
berian natural  ga.s  to  the  United  States.  The 
President  indicated  that  the  USA  encourages 
.Ap-.er.can  firms  to  woric  out  r.i  icrete  rro- 
posals  on  thtjss  projects  and  will  give  serious 
and  sympatlietic  consideration  to  pr'ipc^sal.'j 
th.Tt  are  la  the  intercut  of  bolli  Sides. 

To  coii;r:':uto  to  expanded  c^mniei\  i.il. 
cultural  and  te--hnlcai  relations  bcfwccn  th.-> 
USA  and  the  USSR,  the  t-.vj  Sides  signed  a 
tax  convent  i'.i  to  avoid  doulile  t.nxation  on 
income  and  eliminate,  a-,  much  a:-  possible, 
the  need  f ;r  citizens  tf  one  country  to  be- 
ccn:e  uiv.t'lved  in  the  t:;x  system  of  tr'c  OLiicr. 

A  ProtcKo!  was  abo  signed  on  the  o.-eniii,; 
by  the  end  of  Ccto'.jcr  1073  of  a  Trade  hepre- 
.''Jiuatioa  of  the  Uc?fl  in  Washington  and  a 
Commerrial  Omce  of  the  United  States  in 
Mo.-cow.  In  addi-ion  a  Protocol  was  sigrr.i 
on  qtie.^tions  related  to  e-;tablishing  a  US- 
Soviet  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Thcsj  agrec- 
ment.s  will  faciiiLate  the  further  develop- 
ment 01  con.mer-^'ial  and  e-'onomic  tics  rje- 
tween  the  \Jc,.\  and    he  USfaR. 

V.    IX-HTHES     PROGRFSB     IN     OTj.EH     Fir  LDS     O.^ 
UILA.ERAL     COOPEKAilON 

Tne  two  c-ides  reviewed  the  areas  of  bi- 
late.iil  cojpcr.ilion  in  suv.li  Iie.ds  as  tuviron- 
mental  pro'.cctio:i,  public  hca.lh  and  medi- 
cine, ctvplcrf.'.ion  of  cuter  space,  and  science 
and  technology,  C-;tcl5lishi-d  by  tlic  agree- 
ments Signed  in  May  H)72  and  si!'-)',i'quen"!y. 
They  noted  lliat  those  .'i:;reem.?nts  are  bring 
satislactorily  crtrned  out  in  pr.i-..  ice  in  ac- 
corda^ice  with  tlie  programs  as  adopted. 

In  particular,  a  joint  ctiort  is  under  way  to 
develop  e,U  :tive  ir.cans  to  combtit  ihosj  il.s- 
ca.>es  which  are  most  wide.;;. read  and  d,tu:,er- 
ous  for  mankind:  cancer,  cardio- ascului-  or 
infc^ttijus  di.-^eascs  and  artliritis.  The  mrdi;."! 
p-.s^tipcts  of  the  err  ironm^nral  pro')loms  are 
a!=!0  suhje?l3  of  rnrrp.'r.'>llvc  research. 

Preparation.?  for  the  Joint  space  flight  of 
the  Apollo  and  Sovuz  &:.acc:rart  aie  ."rocec  I- 
ing  :.ccordin,g  to  an  agreed  timetable.  The 
joint  right  of  these  spaceships  for  a  rendez- 
vous and  dofltlisg  mission,  and  inu'..ual  •. l.itL: 
of  Anvrican  i.iid  fJovtet  p  Aron.iucs  iu  cell 
olher's  Sjiacccraft,  arc  schedulcc;  fcr  Julv 
1975 

Buit'ilng  on  Ihc  foundation  crciteii  in  pre- 
vious apreem^a  s,  and  roco?ui,inr'  the  po- 
tcnti.il  of  both  the  USA  and  the  U.Jc-R  to 
undertake  cooperative  mcr-.^urcs  1  i  curr;ni 
licicntific  Dnrt  Ichnological  areas,  new  pr.ij- 
c.l  ;  for  fruitful  joint  ciforts  v^'ere  identiiic-d 
and  appropriate  ttg'er^mcnls  were  con-ludcd. 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Alomic  Energy 

Bearing  in  mind  the  gfoat  Importance  of 
.^atlsfvinj?  the  sn'ovvinp;  e-urpy  demands  in 
both  countries  and  throt'ghout  the  world, 
and    rei  (- ;mt 'in,;    lli.'.t    the    dcvi  h -.fient    of 
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hitihly  efficient  energy  sources  could  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the 
President  and  General  Secretary  signed  an 
agreement  to  expand  and  strengthen  co- 
operation in  the  fields  of  controlled  nuclear 
fusion,  fast  breeder  reactor.s.  and  research 
ni  the  fcindamental  properties  of  matter.  A 
.'oint  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  .Atomic  Energy  will  be  es- 
i.tblished  to  implement  this  atireemeni. 
V. hich  has  a  duration  of  ten  years 

AgTicuUure 

Recot'iu^ing  the  importance  of  agrictilture 
in  meeting  mankir.d's  requirement  for  food 
products  and  tlie  role  of  science  in  modern 
agricultural  production,  the  two  Sides  con- 
cluded an  agreertent  providing  for  a  broad 
exchange  of  scientific  expnience  in  agricul- 
tural research  and  devclopiiieni.  and  of  in- 
formation on  agricultural  economics.  A  US- 
U.S.SR  Joint  Committee  on  Agricultural  Co- 
operation will  be  estabh.siicd  to  oversee  joint 
jirograms  to  be  carried  out  under  the  .-\gree- 
meiu. 

World  Oiian   Siudic.s 

Considering  ilie  luiiciue  capabilitie-  and 
the  major  interest  of  both  nations  in  the 
field  of  world  ocean  studifts.  and  ncilmg  the 
extensive  experience  of  US-USSR  oceaiio- 
graphic  cooperation,  the  two  Sides  have 
agreed  to  broaden  their  cooperation  and  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  this  eCect.  In  so 
doing,  they  are  convuiced  liiat  the  benefit., 
from  furtlier  development  of  cooperation  in 
the  held  of  oceanography  will  accrue  not 
only  bilaterally  but  also  to  all  peoples  cf 
the  world.  .A  US-USSR  Joint  Committee  on 
Cooperat\pn  in  World  Ocean  Studies  will  be 
e-'ablisliAi  to  coordinate  tlie  implenieiit.i- 
1 11  111  of  c^uiMjat  ive  programs. 

7"(anvpor/a(io;i 

TJie  two  Sides  agreed  that  th^re  are  op- 
portunities for  cooperation  between  tiie  US.A 
and  the  USSR  m  the  solution  of  problems  in 
the  field  of  transportation.  To  permit  ex- 
panded, mutually  beneficial  cooperation  in 
this  field,  the  two  Sides  concluded  an  agree- 
ment on  this  subject.  The  USA  and  the 
U.-i.SR  further  agreed  that  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Cooperation  in  Traiiaporiation  uou'd 
bo  established. 

Contacts,  E.rchancics  und  Cooperation 

Recotrnizing  the  general  expansion  of  US - 
U.S.SR  bilateral  relations  and,  in  particular, 
the  growine;  number  of  exchanges  in  the 
fields  of  science,  technology,  education  and 
ctilture.  and  in  other  fields  of  mutual  inter- 
est, the  two  Sides  agreed  to  broaden  the 
.scope  of  these  activities  under  .i  new  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Contacts.  Exchanges,  and 
Cooperation,  with  a  duration  of  six  years 
The  two  .Sides  agreed  to  ttiis  in  the  mutual 
belief  that  it  will  further  promote  better 
understanding  between  tlie  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  will 
help  to  Improve  the  general  state  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

Both  .Sides  believe  that  the  talks  at  the 
highest  level,  wliich  were  held  in  a  frank  and 
constructive  spiiit.  were  very  valuable  and 
made  hji  important  contribution  to  develoii- 
liig  mutually  advantageous  relations  be- 
tween the  US  and  the  USSR  In  the  view  of 
both  Sides,  the.se  talks  will  have  a  favor- 
able   impact    on    international    relations. 

They  noted  that  the  success  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  United  States  wa.s  facilitated 
liy  the  continuing  consultation  and  contacts 
r:s  agreed  In  May  1972.  They  reaffirmed  that 
the  practice  of  consultation  should  continue. 
They  agreed  that  further  meetings  at  the 
highest    level    should    be    held    regularly. 

Having  expressed  his  appreciation  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  for  the  hospitality  extended  dur- 
ing the  visit  to  the  United  State.s.  Genera! 
Secretary  Brezhnev  invited  the  President  to 
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visit  the  USSR   in   1974.  Tlie  invitation  v.as 
accepted. 

June  24.  1973 

Richard  Nixon. 

P  t\~idf7it  of  the  United  States  of  Avierira 
Leonid    I.    Brezhnev. 
Cieneral  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. CPSU. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ml .  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield  the 
reiiiaiiider  of  my  time  to  the  distiii- 
gui.-.hed  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
HARrvF.  Bykd.  Jr.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  H.ARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois. 


THE  CONCERNS  OF  VIRGINIANS 

:\'r.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Sunday  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the 
Slate  of  Virginia,  and  on  that  beautiful 
day  I  traveled  230  miles  and  went  througii 
12  dilferent  counties  of  our  State. 

I  .-t.iitcd  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Vir-^inia.  in  Frederick  County,  then 
through  a  part  of  Clarke  County,  into 
Wairen  County  and  the  fine  town  of 
Front  Royal.  From  then  I  went  to 
Rai;;ialiaunoc::  County.  In  Virginia  we 
call  it  tlie  Free  State  of  Rappahannock, 
the  people  there  beinc  so  independent- 
minSed.  From  there  I  went  to  Madkon 
County,  then  to  .-\lbcmarle  County,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Charlottesville,  then  into 
Fluvanna  County,  and  the  town  of 
Pitlmyra  situated  between  Charlottes- 
Mlie  and  Richmond. 

I  spoke  in  Palmyra  to  dedicate  a  new 
public  building  for  the  county  of  Flu- 
vanna. Palmyra  is  the  county  seat  of 
FIu\anna  and  is  only  16  miles  fronr 
Tiiomas  Jeflerson's  Monticello. 

Tlie  more  I  get  out  anion,'?  the  iieople 
in  Virginia  the  more  convinced  I  am  as 
to  what  very  wonderful  people  inhabit 
our  great  State, 

I  love  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  every 
part  of  Virginia,  every  mountain,  every 
valley,  every  seashore,  and  I  love  the 
people  of  Virginia.  I  get  out  among  them 
as  much  as  I  can.  It  gives  me  encourage- 
ment: it  gives  me  cnliyhtcninent. 

In  Washington  I  find  myself  much  of 
the  time  in  a  minority.  I  find  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  do  not 
agree  with  some  of  my  views.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tieasury  said  last  week 
that  my  call  for  a  balanced  Federal 
budt'.et  is  an  "extremist"  position. 

So.'neumcs  I  feel  tliat  iierhaps  I  am 
w:oug.  And  then  I  get  out  among  rite 
people  of  Virginia  and  I  become  con- 
vinced that  I  am  right  in  the  battles  I 
am  tryiixg  to  fight  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
find  the  people  of  Virginia  more  deeply 
concerned  about  the  grave  condition  in 
whicli  the  Government  finds  itself  fi- 
nancially than  arc  Members  oI  Congress 
or  members  of  the  executive  branch 

I  find  deep  concern,  too,  among  the 
people  of  my  State  about  the  continued 
contrali/ation  of  i30wer  in  Washington, 
another  battle  I  have  been  fightinc 

It  gives  me  encouragement,  when  I 
talk  as  I  did  Sunday  for  2  hours  with 


large  numbers  of  Virginians,  talking  with 
them  personally,  face  to  face. 

Then,  after  leaving  Palmy.-a  and  the 
County  of  Fluvanna.  I  went  to  Orange 
CoLuity.  Culpepcr  County.  Fauquier 
Ccunl.v.  Piiiice  William  County,  and 
F.-. iriax  County. 

V/ere  it  not  for  otiier  commitments  I 
had  Sunday.  I  would  have  been  in  Rich- 
mond. It  was  an  important  day  in  Rhii- 
mond  Patrick  Cardinal  OBoyle.  oi 
Washington,  and  Lawrence  Cardmal 
Sheehan.  of  Baltimore,  came  to  Rich- 
mond on  Sunday  to  honor  the  Most  Rev- 
erend John  J.  Rus.sell  on  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  h:s  ordination  as  a  priest, 
Bi.-iiop  Russell  retired  April  15  as  bisho]) 
of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Richmond 

I  have  knov.n  Bishoii  Russell  for  tlie 
!5ast  15  years.  He  is  a  splendid  man  and 
a  beloved  finure  in  our  State.  I  have  never 
known  a  finer  mtin  than  Bishoj)  Riisseli 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  m  Rich- 
mond Simday  to  iom  with  thousands  oi 
liis  fellow  VhTinians  who  honored  him 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  m  Rich- 
m.ind.  I  was  not  able  to  be  there  becau-e 
of  other  commitments,  but  I  wa.s  with 
hitn  m  spirit 

I  wanted  id  invite  the  attention  oi 
my  .--oileagues  in  the  Senate  today  to  thi- 
spleiidid  citi/en  of  our  State.  Bishoj' 
Jv.im  J.  Russell  v.ho  letired  a.s  bishop  of 
tiie  Caiiiohc  diocese  of  Rithmonl  on  hi- 
".Till  birtliday. 

I  tiiank  itic  Senator  from  Illinois.  a!id 
I  su.;sest  tlie  absence  ol  a  qtioi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
prccet^ded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  a=k  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  I'e-cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


PERIOD  FOR  TR.\NSACTION  OF  ROU  • 
TINE  MORNING  BUSIiNESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Prcsidem. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  lor  the  transaction  of  routine 
mornint;  business,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  u  is  so  ordered. 


COM.MUNICATION.S     FROM     FXECU. 
TR'E  DEPARTMENTS.  ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tent- 
pore  'Mr.  Long'  laid  before  the  Str.- 
ate    the    following   letters,    which,    wcte 

lotcrred  a>  indicated: 

PnOT-osED  Legislation  Fei">m   thi 

DifTKICT    OF    COLfMPl.A 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor-CciiiimL^sioiicr 
tiip  Di-rict  of  Columbia.  Washtngtoii. 
DC  transmitting  a  draft  of  propo.-ed 
legislauon  to  amend  the  Horizontal  Prop- 
erty Act  of  the  Di.-trict  of  Columbia  (with 
an  accompanying  papcri.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  im  the  District  of  Columbia 
Pnorosro     LrcisL.\Ti<  ■«     From     the     Siari- 

T.\RV     or     Hlt.ALTH       EotiATIiN".      ANU      \\H- 
FARE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  iran«miitin?  a 
drait    of   proposed    legislation    to    authorise 
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the  President  to  enter  Into  agreements  es- 
tablishing totalization  arrangements  be- 
tween the  social  security  system  estab- 
lished by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  social  security  systems  of 
other  countries  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  trar.smitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  entitled  'Examination 
of  Financial  Statements  Pertaining  to  In- 
surance Operations  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  Fiscal  Year  1972."  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
dated  June  22,  1973  iwith  an  accompanying 
report  I .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Retort  on  Certain  Lands  in  the  Staie  of 
Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Intel  ior. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  withdr.^wal 
of  certain  unreserved  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  for  the  period  between  De- 
cember 18.  1972  and  June  17.  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  paper i.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AtTairs. 
Report  or  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  for  fiscal  year 
1972  (With  an  accompanying  report!  Re- 
ferred to  tl\e  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Report  on  Federal  Activities  in  Vocational 
Rehabilit.ation  and  Related  Fields 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Federal  Activ- 
ities in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Re- 
lated Fields,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Prjposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
Health.  Edication.  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propo.sed  legislation  to  transfer  Saint  Eliza- 
beths Ho.spital  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petition.s  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr  Long)  : 

A  memoriiil  of  the  House  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

"House  Memorial  No    1307 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 

States,  urging  Congress  to  take  Immediate 

step.s  to  account  for  the  more  than  thirteen 

hundred  Americans  still  missing  in  action 

in  Southeast  Asia 

•Whereas.  American  involvement  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict  has  begun  to  draw 
to  a  clo.se  with  the  signing  of  a  truce  agree- 
ment calling  for  return  of  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  and 

■Wherea.'i,  almost  all  American  military 
forces  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  been 
withdrawn  pursuant  to  that  truce  agree- 
ment   and 

•Wherea-s,  although  almost  five  hundred 
American  missing  in  action  and  held  as 
pri.soners  of  war  have  been  accounted  for 
and  relea.s«:d  from  captivity,  there  remain  at 
least  thirteen  hundred  o^  their  fellow  Amerl- 
can.s  yet  unaccounted  foV  in  Southeast  Aslu, 
and 

•Whereti.--.   It   is  the   responsibility  of  the 


people  of  this  nation  to  do  everything  In 
their  power  to  determine  whether  these  men 
are  still  alive  and.  if  so,  to  secure  their  im- 
mediate release  from  captivity,  Now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Slate  of  Florida:  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  urged  and  requested  to  take 
every  possible  step  and  to  make  every  pos- 
sible etfori  to  account  for  the  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  American  servicemett  still 
mi.ssing  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  secure  the 
immediate  release  from  captivity  of  tho.se 
still  alive. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Si  ate  of  Louisiana,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  225 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialii-e 
the  Congr>.»ss  of  the  United  States  to  desist 
from  enacting  no-fault  insurance  legislation. 

"Whereas,  tlie  United  States  comprises  a 
tinion  of  sovereign  states  to  which  powers  not 
delegated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  reserved;  and 

"Whereas.  lii.jtorical  precedence  provides 
for  matters  concerning  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  be  handled  it  the  state  level;  and 

■■Whereas,  state  control  of  insurance  mat- 
ters has  proven  successfvil  and  beneficial,  for 
appropriate  measures  have  been  enacted  to 
provide  for  conditions  peculiar  to  local  cir- 
cumstances; and 

"Whereas,  it  would  therefore  appear  that 
a  deteiminatlon  as  to  whether  Louisiana 
should  enact  mandatory  no-fault  insurance 
and  particulars  related  thereto  should  prop- 
erly be  made  by  this  Legislature,  rather  than 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  partic- 
ularly in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Senate  Finance  Committee  reported 
tliai  federal  proposals  would  effect  a  great 
inciease  in  the  rates  of  the  average  insured 
person  in  Lotiisiana;  and 

'Whereas.  Louisiana  and  the  other  states 
in  the  union  should  be  given  a  rea.sonable 
time  period  in  which  to  make  this  determi- 
naiion  before  any  legislation  is  adopted  at 
the  federal  level, 

■Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature, 
the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  me- 
morialised to  desist  from  enacting  no-fault 
insurance  legislation  and  thereby  reserve  the 
power  of  the  states  to  supervise  Insurance  ac- 
tivities. 

■Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  each  house  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Delegation  in  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  Leglslatiire  of 
the   State   of   Texas.   Referred   to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations: 
No.  66 
"Senate  Concurrent  Resoli-tion 

"Whereas,  The  propo.sed  general  services 
administration  rule  change  which  would 
deny  excess  property  to  federal  grantees  has 
been  delayed  pending  a  study  of  the  Is.sue; 
to  effect  this  study,  the  Federal  Register  of 
November  14.  Page  24113,  Title  41,  Public 
Contracts  and  Property  Management,  states: 
"The  policy  on  acquisition  and  u.se  of  excess 
prriperty  .  .  .  will  continue  unchanged,  and  a 
study  will  be  conducted  and  a  determination 
made  as  to  the  desirability  for  modification 
of  this  policy";  and 

"Whereas.  Excess  property  remains  avail- 
able to  federal  grantees,  except  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  on  Julv  14.   1972.  issued  its  own  uni- 


lateral regulation  change  denying  excess 
property  to  grantees  under  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  When  the  federal  excess  prop- 
erty program  was  available,  more  than  $100 
million  for  vocational-technical  education 
programs  throughout  the  United  States  re- 
ceived marked  assistance  by  securing  prop- 
erties for  the  purpose  of  training  for  the  job 
market:  this  represented  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  train- 
ing of  the  handicapped,  veterans,  minority 
groups,  the  disadvantaged,  and  others  to- 
ward the  development  of  marketable  skills; 
and 

■Whereas.  On  January  31.  1973.  the  Hon- 
orable Jim  Wright  from  Texas  Introduced 
HR  3523  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
for  the  u.se  of  excess  property  to  all  qualified 
federal  grantees;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  63rd  Legis- 
lature, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring. Thai  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales  to  take  favorable  action 
on  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright's  HR  3523: 
and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  sena- 
tor and  representative  in  congress  from 
Texas  with  the  request  that  this  resolution 
be  officially  entered  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"H.C.R.  No.  2 
"A   concurrent   resolution   of   the   40th   Leg- 
Lslature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  the  Governor 
concurring  therein,  recognizing  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  present  housing  subsidy 
programs  and  the  need  for  suspension  of 
them;  recognizing  the  continuing  scarcity 
of    housing    particularly    housing    for    the 
poor:   and  recommending  that  early  sub- 
stitute programs  be  implemented 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  tlie 
State    of    Utah,    tlie    Governor    concurring 
therein: 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  Uniicd 
States  of  America,  recognizing  the  financial 
and  political  problems  connected  with  exist- 
ing housing  programs  and  their  failure  to 
accomplish  the  desired  objectives,  has  placed 
by  Executive  Order  a  suspension  on  several 
existing  housing  programs  designed  particu- 
larly to  provide  housing  for  the  poor; 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Utah  is  presently 
suffering  from  an  extreme  shortage  of  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  income  families, 
as  indicated  by  a  ,05':  vacancy  rate  among 
low  income  housing;  and  state  estimates  in- 
dicate an  immediate  need  for  30,000  new  or 
reliabllitated  units  of  housing  for  the.se 
residents;  and 

"Whereas,  many  Individuals  and  families 
are  living  in  condemned  housing  or  deteri- 
orated housing  which  is  unsafe  and  should 
not  be  inhabited. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
40th  Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Utah  urge  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  Implement  early 
substitute  programs  which  will  aid  the  low 
and  moderate  income  people  of  the  State  of 
Utah  and  the  United  States  of  America  to 
obtain  adequate  housing. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  each  member  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  Utah." 

A  re.solution  adopted  by  the  Salpan  Leg- 
Islature,  relating  to  amendment  of  the  Ml- 
croneslan  Claims  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followins  rcport.s  of  committees 
^vel•e  submitted: 

By  Mr.  IIRUSKA,  from  the  Commit ite  on 
the  Judiciary,  without   amendment: 

S.  969.  A  bill  relatinp  to  the  con.stitu- 
t:otial  rit-'hts  of  Indians   iRept.  No    P3  252). 

By  Mr  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1615.  A  bill  lor  the  reliei  of  -Xugu.^t  F. 
V::\lz   (ReiU.  No.  93-251). 

By  Mr.  MlGEE,  from  the  C'onimiliec  on 
Ai.)propriatious.   with   amendnicntc: 

H.R.  8619.  An  act  makini;  appropriations 
for  Agriculture- Environmental  find  Con- 
sumer Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes   (Kept    No.  !i3-253i. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  tlie  Comnuttoe 
on   Commerce,    wilii    an    amendment: 

S.  426.  A  Ijill  to  regula'.e  iiiterslale  com- 
ivierce  by  requiring  prem.trkct  testing  of  new 
chemical  Etib:-tances  and  to  provide  for 
screening  of  the  resuU.s  of  surii  tc.^Mtig  prior 
to  commercial  production,  to  require  testing 
of  certtiin  existing  chemical  substances,  lo 
■..uthorize  the  regulation  of  the  use  and  dis- 
tributiou  of  chemical  substances,  and  for 
tither  purpo.ses  (Repl.  No.  93  254 1 .  together 
with  additional  view^-. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  Tlic  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

S.  2079.  An  original  bill  'o  atiiend  the 
Federal  Property  and  .^dminisirative  Serv- 
ice.s  Act  of  1949.  as  amended:  (Rcpt.  No.  93  • 
255 1    Placed  on  liie  cahnd.ir 


EXECX^TIVE  REPORT3  OF 
COMAUTTEES 

.\.s  in  executive  ses.sion.  the  lollo\?ing 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv: 

Clarence  M.  KcUev.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  ol  Investigation 

The  above  noniiuauon  was  reported  witii 
the  refomjiiendalioii  that  the  nomination  be 
cnnjirmcd.  tubject  to  the  noniince'.s  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  conmii'^- 
tee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Con-.mittee 
on  Commerce: 

S.dney  L.  Jones,  of  Mi(jhi(,aii.  to  be  an  A-i- 
f.^tant    Secretary   of   Coiiiinerce. 

Tlie  above  iiomiii.ition  was  reported  'ivith 
tl'.p  recommendation  that  the  Uiimination  be 
(Oil firmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
lii;tmetit  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  c<im- 
luiilee  of  t'ae  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  REoOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  .ioint  resolu- 
tions -Rero  introduced,  rcr.d  for  the  fir.st 
time  and.  by  unanimour,  consorit.  tJie  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  a.s  indicated: 

Hv  Mr.  JAVirS    (for  liini-r-!f  and  Mr. 

Williams.        Mr.        K;:NNnDY.        Mr. 

ScHWEiKJR.       Mr.      ABOtT.E.:K.      Mr. 

liEALL.  Mr.   BiUEN,   Mr.  Brooki  .   Mr. 

Ci!ANst(jn.  Mr   Do:.ii:,ii  k,  Mr.  Haih- 

wvAV,  Mr    IIa.ht.  Mr.  Kollincs,   Mr. 

KmiEs.    Mr.    HuMPiinrY.    Mr.    Ma- 

thtas    Mr    Mo-vnAiF    Mr.  Prnrv.  Mr. 

RaNDhLPH.    Mr.    RlU'rnFf.    Mr      SlAF- 

lOED.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevenson 
Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S  2068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
fsorvice  Alt  to  provide  l.r  the  s' rccnuij;  and 
counseling  of  Aiiieruaiis  \,Hh  respect  to  Tay- 
S.ichs  Disease.  Re.'erred  to  the  CcminiH;»e  on 
Labor  and   Public  Welfare 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S,  20G9.  A  bill  to  improve  national  reading 
skLlls.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr  NELSON : 
S  2070.  A  bill  to  amei.d  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  by  ex- 
tending its  covera.^e  and  effecutatiiig  its  en- 
forcement. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Fubhc  Weliare. 

Ev    Mr     Klr..\NEDY    (for    h.m.-^ll    and 
:\'r.   Javits,    Mr.    Blai  l.    Mr.   Crans,- 
TON,  Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Hath.wvav. 
Mr.    Hughes.    Mr.    Pri.i  .    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph.    Mr      ScHWEiKER.     and     Mr 
W  iLi.r.AMsi  : 
S.  2071.  A  bill  to  aniPiid  the  Public  Health 
.Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estaolishment 
ol    National    R.eseurch    Ser-Mce    Awards,    Re- 
ferred to  tJie  Con.mui^e  en  Labor  and  Ptii^- 
::.  V.cKare. 

Bv    Mr     KENNEDY    i  f  .r    luin.-clf.    Mr. 
Javii'.  Ail.  Hatitaaay.  ^lr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Pfii..  and  Mr    Randolph  I  : 
S.  2:->72.  A  bill  to  amend  tiie  Public  Healtli 
.Service   Act    :o  assure   maximum   protection 
for  hunian   subjects   of   biomedical   and   be- 
havioral re.sf.  rch    Rc'erred  lo  the  Committ,  .^ 
on  Labor  anc'  PuiiUc  Welfare 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY. 
S.  2073.  A  bill  to  aulhari.-'.e  the  Seuaie.  the 
Hou.-e  of  Rppre^e.-itatives.  and  Conpres.'ional 
committees   to   bring   suits   wi;h    respect    to 
r'aims  of  executive  privilege.  Referred  t.i  the 
Comniitf^c  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  hin-.se'f  s:d 
ATr.  Mal-.nuson)  : 
S.  2074  A  hill  to  amend  tlie  Federil  Tra-e 
CommL-sion  Act  in  order  to  grant  the  Com- 
inl^sion  authjritv  tj  directly  enforce  s'.ib- 
poenr. ■  issued  by  the  Commission  and  to  di- 
rectly seek  preliminary  injunctive  relief  to 
avoid  unfair  competitive  practices  which  vio- 
late l.tAs  enforced  by  the  Commission.  Re- 
!crrej  to  the  Com.mifLee  on  Commerce. 

i3v  Mr.  iiLLLMON  Cor  himself  and  Mr 

BARTLLiTt : 

?.  2075.  .\  bill  i,>  authoiiite  the  Secretary  of 
ilic  Interior  to  undertake  a  feasibility  inves- 
■iL-aiion  of  ^!cG(■e  Creek  Re=orvoir.  Okla- 
homa Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
a  Id  Insul.ir  .\rl.\;r.-.. 

BvMr.  GURNEV; 
S.  2076.  A  bill  to  e.-iaMish  in  the  State  of 
Florida  the  Egmoiii  Key  National  Park.  Re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    i.'n    Imeriur   aid 
l!..-;ilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr    FONG : 
S   2077.  A  bill  for  tlie  reh"f  of  Hermogeius 
Lacuesta   Rana    Rc.erred   to  the  Committee 
on  !  !i"  .lutliciary. 

E,-  Mr  CRANSrON  i f or  himself  and 
.Mr.  Ti-N.NEV  (  ; 
3  2L/78.  A  bill  lo  require  the  Secrv.'tary  of 
ihe  Ariv.y  to  n'lako  a  survey  for  flood  control 
purposes  in  the  County  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
California.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  frrm  the  Ciiinmit- 
tee  on  Public  Works: 
S   2079.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
ora! Pr.  pmy  ar.d  .^clniini-' rai i . e  Svrvires  Act 
of  !:t49.  as  amontled  Placed  on  the  calcr.dar 
By    Mr.    PELL    (for    himself    nnd    Mr 
Ki  NNi.nv  I  : 
ts   2l!S0.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  e>libli-h- 
ment   of  rail  passenger  service   development 
corporulions.  and  to  make  nvfiiUil.^e  Fid'.Tal 
;'..i.-.isiaace   to  encourage  the  development   of 
improved  rail  passfngor  r-ervices  in  traii.>por- 
t,iiioii   Lorndors  in   the   I'nitCvl   States.  Re- 
fernd  lo  the  Conit'.iiltee  on  Comiiu-rce. 

By  Mr.  BRtJOKE  dor  hlmscif  and  Mr. 
MilKi'iRi  (  : 
S  ,T  p.c  •  128.  Joliu  resolution  to  provide 
for  a'.i  C-;u'ni.iun  of  certain  laws  relating  to 
t;.e  payment  c\*.  interest  on  time  nnd  savings 
deposits  noferred  to  t»ie  Comiritrc  on  BnnV- 
111^'    H  >u^inc  riiid  Urban  Aflairs 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  hiniiielf  and 

Mr.   WiLMAMS',   Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr    Sch\\e:ker,  Mr.  Aeol-rf-.k. 

Mr.     Blail.     Mr.     Bpien.     Mi 

Brooke.     Mr.     CnANs:i.-.\.     Mr 

DoMi.MCK.  Mr.  K.,t:;a\\ay.  Mr 

H.\ur.       Mr.       Hcllings.       Mr 

Ht'oiirs.    Mr.    Hvmih:;£y     Mr 

?.L'.ii!iAs.     Mr.     MoND^LE.     Mr 

Percy.  Mr  R.^nuolph.  Mr.  Ribi- 

coif .  Mr.  SiAFFOF.D.  Mr.  Sil\z.:^s. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Tait.  unc 

Mr.  TiNNEY > : 

S.  I'OUS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 

Heaith  Service  Act   to  provide  for  the 

fcreening  and  coun.seliiig  of  Amcncaii.^ 

v,ith  respect  to  Tay-Sacli.s  disea.-e.  Re- 

lerrcd  to  the  Commit  lee  on  Labor  ar.d 

Public  V.'elfare. 

IVIr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  tlie  bill  I 
introduce  today,  il.e  National  Tay-Sacli.- 
Di.sfrr-e  Scrooniffii  and  Co'.ni.selmf  Act. 
for  m.vself.  Scr.ator  Willmms.  and  Sen- 
ftors  KE^^EDY.  Sihweikef..  Abcc-kezk 
Be.me.  Biden.  Ekogke,  Ce.\nston,  Doki- 
nick.  Hatjiaway,  Haf.t,  Hcllings. 
HuoiT'.  Hu:.!P::rEv.  Mathia.s.  Mondale 

TeKCY.     R.^NDOLi'H.     RiBICOFF,     SrAFFOEn 

StrvENs.  SinvENsoN.  Taft,  and  Tinney 
s^ck:^  to  protect  tlie  health  and  welfare 
of  all  citizens  by  establisliiiig  a  naiioiia; 
progi-ain  for  the  diagnosis,  control,  and 
prevtif.ion  of  Tay-Sachs  disea.se. 

Ta:  -Sachs  disoa.->e  is  a  killer  disca.se  of  ' 
children  v'no  are  born  seemintjly  luailhy 
and  normal.  The  children  gradually  are 
dcbiliLated.  sliowing  early  clinical  &igns 
cf  the  illnrss  at  9  months  and  loiing 
more  and  more  functions  controlled  b;. 
llie  central  iicrvo'as  .system,  suuh  a.-  sijiht 
control  of  swallo-iving.  et  cetera.  The;. 
have  frequent  convulsions  -and  as  conse- 
Quencc  of  their  increasingly  severe  ili- 
ne.?5,  require  cluonic  hospitalization  for 
avcrac:e  periods  of  2  years  befoie  tiiev . 
die.  .Ml  tliCi?  events  arc  caused  by  the 
lack  of  the  cn/yme  v,lio:>e  function  is  to 
help  me*aboli/.e  brain  fats.  When  the 
enzyme  is  mLssing.  the  intermediaie  uii- 
metabollAtible  fats  accimiulate  in  the 
nerve  cells  and  destroy  tliem.  At  present, 
there  are  no  known  means  to  reverse  this 
procc-s  iji  the  afHicted  cl'.Cdren. 

In  1969.  a  major  breakthrough  m  med- 
ical- hi.=tory  occurred.  It  v. as  demon- 
.•^trattd  that  tiie  absence  of  a  neul.v 
discc,  crec  er.ryme.  Hexosaniinidasc  - 
called  HcM-A  for  sliarl — w;is  the  spctai. 
cau.-'C  of  Tay-Sachs  dLscai.e.  Pieviou> 
.studies  had  sho'.'.ii  tliat  the  till-then  un- 
known enzyme — controlled  by  a  rcces.>i\c 
t;ene--va.s  lackin?  in  1  in  30  American 
citir,ens  of  Eastern  European  Jcv..i.n 
oripir:— tvlio  constitute  90  percent  of  tlie 
US.  Jc'aLsIi  po,)ulatioii — and  1  in  ZdO  o; 
tliC  t;eneral  .Auierii  an  population 

The  uu--..o,cry  of  the  mi.s.siiis  eii/;v:ne 
made  it  pos.-ibie  lo  iiinpoint  specificall.v 
the  icientificaticn  oi  adults  of  chiid- 
beai  ill"  ape  as  beinc  •carriers."  Th.so  in- 
duidu.ils  having  the  "carrier  sime"  arc 
thoii!sel\e.s  healtiiv'.  but  if  two  hap:>en  t? 
niarr>'.  one-quarter  of  their  children,  vm: 
the  risk  of  iiavinc  T;iy-Sich.s  di.-ease 

Further  developmeiit.s  have  nridc  a 
possible  thfou'Jh  rel;itively  harmle.ss  pro- 
t (Tdni'^s  to  it'entify  a  fetus  i^trauterinp- 
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ly  in  the  very  earliest  weeks  of  pregnancy 
as  having  Tay-Sachs  disease.  In  1971,  the 
Kingsbrook  Jewish  Medical  Center  cor- 
roborated the  validity  of  such  an  intra- 
uterine diagnosis  and  this  validity  has 
been  massively  substantiated  since  tliat 
time. 

The  pi-actical  application  of  this  re- 
^earch  has  led  to  model  mass  screen- 
ing projects  to  identify  the  "carrier  state" 
in  tlie  population  at  high  ri.-^k  for  Tay- 
Sachs  disease — American  Jews  of  East- 
ern Europe  descent — and  followup  in- 
trauterine monitoring  of  early  preg- 
nancy where  both  parents  have  tlie  •car- 
rier state." 

There  are  three  reasons  why  Tay- 
Sachs  disease  is  very  conducive  to  mass 
screening  programs: 

First,  it  affects  a  definite  population 
group: 

Second,  its  carriers  can  be  identified 
by  a  simple  blood  test  which  measures  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  crucial  enzyme; 
and 

Third,  an  affected  fetus  can  be  detected 
in  the  uterus,  through  the  process  of  am- 
niocentesis, in  which  a  small  amount  of 
the  fluid  around  the  unboin  child  is  re- 
moved. 

These  mass  screenings  have  already 
had  success  in  preventing  a  number  of 
births  of  clrildren  with  Tay-Sachs  dis- 
ease and  have  led  to  widespread  demand 
in  communities  across  the  Nation  for 
such  carrier  detection  programs  to  pre- 
vent Tay-Sachs  disease  and  to  insure 
that  a  couple  who  are  both  carriers  can 
choose  to  have  as  many  healthy  children 
as  they  want  despite  their  having  the 
"carrier  state."  While  there  is  still  no 
cure,  there  now  exists  the  practical  and 
proved  possibility  of  preventing  90  per- 
cent of  cases  of  Tay-Sachs  disease  in  tlie 
United  States  and  thus,  in  effect,  the 
control  of  the  disease,  the  freeing  of 
scarce  chronic-disease  hospital  beds  and 
services  for  other  illnesses,  and  the 
avoidance  of  now  unnecessary  social  and 
emotional  trauma  to  families  who  would 
have  had  children  with  Tay-Sacli-;  dis- 
ease. In  addition,  the  tran.sfcr  of  .-,kins. 
knowledge,  models,  and  technologies  to 
about  30  other  related  disorders  are 
fringe  benefits  of  tremendoiLs  value. 

In  terms  of  cost-benefit  analvsis 
alone,  about  100  "bed  years"  per  vear 
are  now  necessai-y  for  Tay-Sachs  dis- 
ease in  the  American  Jewish  i)opulation 
of  about  6  million.  The  cost  is  health 
care  per  year  for  each  bed  is  about  $55,- 
000.  The  total  dollar  cost  per  year  now 
equals  $5,500,000—100  times  $55,000.  A 
decade  of  co.sts  amounts  to  $55  million. 
Through  widespread  effective  mass 
screening  of  at-risk  individuals  of  child- 
bearing  age— 18  to  42— and  follow-up  ge- 
netic coun.seling.  mast  of  these  costs,  un- 
neces.sary  deaths,  and  familial  suffering 
can  be  eliminated.  It  would  be  a  most 
humane  and  beneficial  service  to  a  now- 
threatened  sector  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation for  the  Federal  Government  to 
demonstrate  an  effective  preventive  pub- 
lic health  effort. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
funding  Tay-Sachs  research  through  a 
.series  of  programs.  One  and  a  half  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  for  grant  and  projects 
specifically  aimed  at  Tay-Sachs.  An  ad- 


ditional $3  million  has  been  invested  in 
related  research. 
The  major  provisions  of  this  bill  are: 
First,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  to  establish 
voluntary  Tay-Sachs  screening  and 
counseling  programs— primarily  through 
otlicr  existing  liealth  programs — and  to 
develop  appropriate  public  information 
programs. 

Second.  S3  million  is  autliori^cd  for 
1  year  to  stimulate  tlie  development  of 
the  program  and  to  formulate  tJie  re- 
quired educational  materials. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  a 
one-time  Federal  expenditure.  The  pro- 
gram thereafter  will  be  self-sustaining, 
the  costs  defrayed  by  the  minimal  pay- 
ments of  those  voluntarily  taking  the 
test. 

Third,  the  bill  sets  out  the  specific  re- 
quirempnts  for  grants'  eligibility,  pat- 
terned upon  other  existing  genetic  blood 
disorder  programs  as  established  in  law. 
Fourth,  participation  in  the  Tay- 
Sachs  di.'^ease  screening  and  counseling 
programs  is  all  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Limited  demonstration  program  ex- 
lifiience  has  shown  that  to  be  effective, 
mass  screening  needs  the  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  medical  community,  the  edu- 
cation and  mobilization  of  lay  and  reli- 
gious Jewi.-^h  organisations,  and  the  help 
of  the  media.  Legislation  to  prevent 
Tay-Sachs  disea.se  in  the  United  States 
lias  tlie  support  of  the  National  Tay- 
Sachs  and  Allied  Diseases  Association — 
wliich  has  provided  important  leader- 
shin  in  this  important  struggle— and  of 
all  groups  concerned  with  effective,  pre- 
ventive public  health  programs. 

.Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
today  joining  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  in  introducing  the 
National  Tay-Sachs  Di.soase  Screening 
and  Coun.scling  Act. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Ti'V-Saclis  disea.se  is  an  inherited  dis- 
oider  which  destroys  tiie  nervous  system 
of  its  victims  and  is  always  fatal  to  an 
iifilicted  child.  It  has  claimed  the  lives 
of  thou.sands  of  yoimg  Americans  and 
V.  c  must  do  every  tiling  we  can  to  con- 
trol its  spread. 

Mr.  President,  a  child  with  Tay-Sarhs 
disea.se  is  born  apparently  normal  but  at 
the  age  when  tiie  child  should  begin  to 
learn  motor  skills,  it  is  noticed  that  he 
cannot  raise  his  head  or  chest  and  is 
urattentive.  As  the  child  gets  older  his 
motor  activity  impairments  worsen  un- 
til he  can  only  he  still,  staring  straight 
ahead.  Death  usually  comes  at  about 
age  5. 

The  genetic  mutation  which  causes 
Tay-Sachs  disease  is  foinid  to  occur  w  ith 
highest  frequency  among  Jews  of  East- 
ern European  descent.  One  out  of  every 
30  Jews  is  estimated  to  carry  the  muta- 
tion that  causes  Tay-Sachs  disea.se  in 
contrast  to  non-Jewish  population  where 
it  is  estimated  that  only  1  in  300  carries 
the  mutation.  For  a  child  to  be  born  with 
Tay-Sachs  di.sea.se,  it  is  nece.s.sary  that 
both  parents  carry  the  genetic  mutation 
in  what  is  known  as  "the  heterozygous 
recessive  state." 

Tay-Sachs  disease  will  affect  one  out 
of  every  four  children  that  are  bom  to 
parents  Ixjth  carrying  tlie  mutation  and 


75  percent  of  the  Tay-Sachs  children 
born  in  the  United  States  have  Jewish 
parents. 

Tragically,  the  treatment  of  Tay- 
Sachs  disease  is  an  expensive  and  futile 
affair  and  treatment  often  costs  as  much 
as  $55,000  per  year.  The  financial  bur- 
den of  caring  for  a  Tay-Sachs  child  over 
his  5  years  of  life  could  be  as  much  as 
S275.000.  No  treatment  that  the  child 
receives  can  cure  him. 

Mr.  President,  while  there  is,  as  yet, 
virtually  no  hope  for  the  children  who 
have  already  inherited  this  disease,  re- 
cent developments  in  medical  science 
make  it  possible  to  identify  parents  car- 
rying the  mutation  that  leads  to  the 
birth  of  a  Tay-Sachs  child.  A  simple,  in- 
expensive blood  test  can  tell  physicians 
whether  a  parent  carries  the  Tay-Sachs 
mutation.  Screening  procedures  are  de- 
signed to  detect  the  hidden  gene  which 
is  responsible  for  the  disease.  The  nor- 
mal gene  produces  an  enzyme  called 
herosaminidose  A,  or  hex  A,  which  cata- 
lyzes the  degradation  of  fatty  material  in 
nerve  cells,  eventually  destroying  them 
and  leading  to  the  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  the  nervous  system. 

In  the  event  that  both  parents  carry 
tlie  potentially  dangerous  mutation, 
genetic  counseling  is  advisable.  Coujjles 
\.\\o  are  likely  to  have  a  Tay-Sachs 
child  are  advised  to  consider  not  having 
children  or  to  have  the  pregnancy  of  the 
mother  clo.sely  watched  by  a  physician. 
A  process  known  as  amnioncentisis  makes 
it  possible  for  a  physician  to  remove  a 
sample  of  amniotic  fluid  from  a  mother's 
uterus  and  deny  or  confirm  the  suspi- 
cions of  a  Tay-Sachs  child  being  born. 

Mr.  President,  until  a  treatment  for 
the  disorder  becomes  available,  Tay- 
Sachs  children  have  no  hope  for  sur- 
vival. T)ie  incidence  of  birth  of  Tay- 
Sachs  children  can  be  greatly  reduced  by 
a  )3rogram  of  mass  screening  to  identify 
carriers  of  the  disease.  Pilot  screening 
programs  have  been  carried  out  in  14 
places  across  the  United  States.  The 
projects  confirm  the  effectiveness  of  the 
blood  test  and  amnioncentisis  in  diag- 
nosin.T  Tay-Sachs  disease. 

New  York  City  is  running  a  program 
which  at  the  present  time  tests  1.000  peo- 
ple per  week  for  the  presence  of  the  Tay- 
Sachs  disorder.  The  cost  per  patient  is 
$5  to  S7.50  and  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram is  $500,000  per  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  5  years'  operation  of  the  New  York 
City  project  will  save  the  city  $4.5  m.il- 
lion  in  medical  treatment  costs  for  Tay- 
Sachs  children. 

Tay-Sachs  disea.se  is  one  of  the  few- 
genetic  diseases  that  medicine  can  now 
predict  and  diagnose.  Although  no  gene- 
tic engineering  or  cure  is  pos.sible,  pre- 
vention can  be  executed  with  a  high- 
degree  of  precision.  It  has  been  estimated 
tliat  .screening  the  vulnerable  U.S.  popu- 
lation for  Tay-Sachs  disease  mutations 
and  administering  subsequent  genetic 
counseling,  would  eliminate  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  incidence  of  this  disease. 

Fortunately,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
American  Jewish  population  lives  in  ma- 
jor U.S.  cities  and  could  be  easily 
reached. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Tay-Sachs 
Screening   and   Counseling   Act   is   de- 
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signed  to  inform  the  public  and  health 
providers  of  the  existence,  nature,  and 
means  of  prevention  of  Tay-Sachs  dis- 
ease. The  bill  will  provide  funds  to  estab- 
lish volimtary  screening  programs  and 
genetic  counseling  for  those  who  need 
it. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  literature  to  inform  the 
public  and  tho.se  providing  medical  care 
of  the  existence  and  prevention  of  Tay- 
Sachs  disease.  The  bill  provides  S500.000 
for  this  purpose.  This  measure  also  gives 
the  Secretary  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing grants  to  establisli  health  care  pro- 
grams for  use  in  administering  volun- 
tary Tay-Sachs  disease  screening  and 
coun.seling  programs;  S2.5  million  is  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  Finally,  the  Sec- 
retary must  insure  that  programs  estab- 
lished under  this  act  serve  the  high-risk 
population  who  are  in  their  child-pro- 
ducing years  and  that  screening,  counsel- 
ing, and  treatment  are  entirely  voluntary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  give  early  attention 
to  this  modest,  .vet  important,  measure. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  2069.  A  bill  to  improve  national 
reading  skills.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  entitled  the  National 
Reading  Improvement  Act  of  1973.  and 
ask  that  it  be  read  twice  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

Mr.  President,  we  think  of  America  as 
a  land  of  opportunity — as  an  advanced 
Nation,  with  sophisticated  techaology — 
as  a  highly  developed  and  complex  so- 
ciety. True  to  this  view-,  America  spends 
more  tax  dollars  on  education  than  any 
other  counrty.  Yet  in  many  areas  of  this 
Nation  there  are  individuals  who  lack 
one  skill — reading — which  is  vital  to  sur- 
vival in  the  increasing  complexity  of 
American  life. 

Problems  relating  to  the  teaching  of 
reading  rank  among  the  most  crucial  ed- 
ucational issue  in  this  country  today. 
Test  scores  released  from  the  Office  of 
Education  last  year  revealed  that  both 
inner  city  and  rural  schools  are  exper- 
iencing a  decline  in  reading  scores. 
Throughout  the  country,  some  10  million 
elementary  and  secondary  children  are 
severely  deficient  in  reading. 

Moreover,  a  Louis  Harris  poll  reported 
that  11  million  American  adults  could 
not  read  well  enough  to  obtain  a  driver's 
license.  Fourteen  million  could  not  read 
well  enough  to  qualif-.-  for  a  bank  loan 
and  10  million  would  encounter  severe 
difficulty  resulting  from  reading  defi- 
ciencies in  qualifying  for  social  security. 
This  is  truly  a  national  problem,  but 
we  have  yet  to  see  an  adequate  response 
by  the  National  Government. 

For  more  than  3  years  we  have  heard 
the  Nixon  administration'^  rhetoric 
about  its  "right  to  read"  program.  You 
may  recall  that  this  program  was  first 
announced  in  October.  1969.  by  the  late 
Dr.  James  Allen,  then  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Dr.  Allen  spoke  of  the  mil- 
lions of  American  children  and  teenagers 


with  serious  reading  difficulties  who  were, 
as  lie  called  it — 

Denied  a  right — a  right  a.s  fiindamciual 
:\s  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  piirsiiii 
of  happiness. 

He  committed  this  administration  to 
a  far-reaching  program  of  educational 
support  for  these  youngsters  to  enable 
tliem  to  enjoy  their  right  to  read. 

Not  long  thereafter,  in  March  1970. 
President  Nixon  endorsed  the  program 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  education 
reform.  The  President  said  he  would  re- 
quest 3200  million  for  the  "right  to  read" 
program  for  fiscal  year  1971.  When  the 
details  of  tJiis  budget  request  became 
known,  it  was  seen  to  be  largely  illusory. 
There  was  no  $200  million  in  new  money 
to  launcli  this  ambitious  new  program, 
but  rather  a  shifting  aromid  of  funds 
already  committed  to  existing  library 
and  education  programs. 

For  the  current  fl.scal  year,  the  admin- 
istration recommended  only  S12  million 
for  the  right  to  read  program.  For  the 
coming  fi.scal  year,  the  budget  request  is 
again  only  $12  million.  Surely  the  admin- 
istration cannot  believe  that  such  a  pal- 
try sum  can  accomplish  the  program 
goal— a  goal  established  by  the  admin- 
istration itself — of  insuring  that,  by  1980. 
99  percent  of  all  schoolchildren  aged  16 
and  under  in  the  United  States  and  90 
percent  of  the  people  over  16  will  be 
functionally  literate.  Surely  a  program 
so  hampered  by  budget  restrictions  can- 
not truly  be  called  a  "national  priority." 

At  the  outset  of  his  administration. 
President  Nixon  warned  America  of  the 
threat  of  a  "precipitous  decline  in  pub- 
lic confidence."  The  cause  of  this  crisis, 
he  said,  w-as: 

The  chronic  gap  that  e.\i.--ts  between  the 
publicity  and  promise  attendant  to  the 
'.atmching  of  a  new  Fecicral  program  — and 
that  program's  eventual  performance. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
warning  was  in  fact  a  self-fulfiUing 
prophecy.  He  should  have  heeded  his  own 
words. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
moves  to  fulfill  the  luiinet  promises  made 
long  ago  by  the  present  administration. 
For  the  first  fiscal  year  of  funding  it  au- 
thorizes $207.5  million— fulfilling  at  last 
the  President's  promised  level  of  fund- 
ing of  more  than  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  may  recall,  I 
introduced  a  similar  measure  in  the  last 
Congress.  Due  to  the  lateness  of  the 
session  no  action  was  taken  on  the  bill. 
On  April  4  and  5  of  this  year,  I  chaired 
hearings  of  the  Education  Subcommittee 
on  reading  programs  and  what  steps  can 
be  taken  to  eliminate  illiteracy  in  our 
country.  I  believe  that  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  strengthening  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Reading  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1973. 

The  revised  bill  w  ould : 

Authorize  the  Commis.sioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  contract  with  the  States  to  devel- 
op improved  reading  programs  and  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  and  expansion 
of  improved  reading  programs  for  adults. 

Autliorize  funds  for  the  training  and 
retraining  of  instructional  personnel  in 


reading  progi-ams  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion ol  instructional  materials. 

Direct  local  educational  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  subcontracts  with  a  State  to 
establish  special  reading  programs  for 
tho.se  children  not  succeeding  in  regular 
school  programs,  to  ensure  nonpublic 
scliookhildren  p.utif  i|)ation.  to  peiiod- 
ic.-illy  le-t  children  and  to  make  pubhr 
t!ie  re.-.ulis  ol  tiio:  e  test  scores 

Authori/.e  the  Commi.ssioner  to  con- 
tr.Tit  with  institutions  of  higiier  educa- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  under- 
•;raduate  pro;^'i-ams  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  to  develop  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  local  education  aiiencies. 

Estabhsli  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion an  Office  for  the  Improvement  of 
Reading  which  would  be  responsible  for 
administeriny  the  programs  provided 
for  in  this  bill  and  for  coordinating  them 
with  tlie  other  office  and  agency  pro- 
grams dealing  with  instruction  in  read- 
ing. 

Direct  tlie  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation to  conduct  researcli  on  the  u:>e  of 
educational  teclinology  in  readme;  pro- 
grams. 

Authorize  an  additional  $50  million 
for  the  .^dult  Education  Act.  with  direc- 
tions to  give  priority  in  programs  con- 
ducted under  this  act  to  tlio.se  for  func- 
tionally illiterate  adults. 

Autliorize  $2.5  million  for  State  ac- 
crediting agencies  to  upgrade  their  cer- 
tification requirements  for  reading 
teachers. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  tins  legisla- 
tion will  receive  tliorough  review  from  ' 
Congress.  Ironi  on^anizations  represent- 
ing educators  and  parents,  and  from  all 
interested  parties.  Only  with  this  kind 
of  concerted  national  effort  can  we  build 
a  strong  reading  progiam  on  a  national 
level  which  will  effectively  meet  the 
needs  of  botli  children  and  adults. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  tlie  National  Reading  Improvement 
Act  of  1973  and  a  section-by-.section 
analysis  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2069 
Bf  It  cntutcd  by  the  Senutv  atid  House  of 
Pu-pifsriitatiics  of  tlie  United  States  of 
Anirrna  in  Congress  asse^nbled.  Tliat  this 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  •■National  Reading 
Improvement  Act  of  1973-. 

Sec  2  The  Elementary  and  Secondarv 
Educulion  Act  o:  U»C5  is  amended  by  rede.s- 
ignatnit:  title  VIII  and  reference*  thereto  as 
Title  X.  by  renunu-rbenn-:  sections  801  80:? 
805.  807.  808,  809,  810  and  811,  and  reference.-^ 
thereto  as  .sections  1001  throujih  1008,  re- 
.spectively.  and  by  inserting  after  title  VII 
ihereol    the   foUowmi;    new   title: 

TITLE   VIII     READING   IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAMS 
■■Sec.  801.  It  is  the  piirpo.se  of  tliis  title— i 
/•-(!(    to  provide   for   the  strenptheniiie  of 
reading  instruction  procram.s   in   the  .schix)l 
sy.stcm.--  in  the  Nation; 

•■|2i  to  provide  linancial  a.ssi.stance  for 
the  development  and  enhancement  of  nec- 
essary skills  of  instructional  and  other  educa- 
tional staff  lor  reading  program.s; 

•■(3(  lo  develop  a  means  by  which  meas- 
urable objectives  for  reading  programs  can 
be  established  and  a  means  by  which  prog- 
re.•^.1  toward  such  objectives  may  be  asses.sed 
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STATE    READING    IMPP.C.  t  MfNT    CONTRACTS 

•Sfc.  802(a).  The  Commissioner  shall.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion comract  with  the  States  in  order  to 
enciuirajie  and  assist  eltnieniary  and  sec- 
ondary schocil  systems  — 

"(11  in  planning,  developing,  nnd  i^pcrat- 
ii'e    miproved    readii;g   ijro>.'ranis; 

"{21  in  identifyinir  exemplary  readinc  pro- 
grams in  the  scliools  of  the  .States  and  eii- 
tiniracin_:  and  as-'-istint;  the  replication  of 
such  programs  in  other  sclicx'Is: 

"(3)  lu  ciicoiira^-iiig  the  establish  me  in  and 
e.vpaiision  of  unproved  reading  prof:rams  de- 
signed to  eliminate  Ulilcr.icy  among  adults; 
ar.d 

"(4)  in  training  Instructional  and  other 
edu.  .ition  stati  inclndinp  tea(  her-aides  or 
other  ancillary  education  personnel  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  instructional  a!u!  r-laied 
materials,  books,  penodicaLs,  supplies  and 
etiuipmi;  t. 

•'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  a.s4iisting  the 
."S'ates  itnder  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  section,  there  are  auihorized  to  !,e  ap- 
propriated $100.000000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endmL'  June  ;j".  I'.i74,  i-'fiO.WlO.oou  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  VJlb,  and  5250  - 
000,000  for  the  lineal  vear  endiiiE;  June  30, 
1976. 

•■(ci(l)  Tie  Comini.s.ioner  shall  allot  to 
each  .State  an  amoiini  v.hich  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  >he  t.)"al  amount  .ippropria'ert  as  'he 
school-ace  p'<pulatlon  with  rt-adniL'  d'-fitien- 
cies  of  such  Sta'e  bears  to  tlie  total  !-rh(T<-.l- 
ate  population  uitl;  reading  deficiencies  in 
all  liie  .states, 

'■(2)  The  Commissioner  shall,  by  regula- 
lation,  establish  standards  for  identifying  the 
school-atre  population  with  r(-..diiig  deSeien- 
cies  in  each  Sia'.e.  which  ?hall  include  de^- 
lc:.a';un  of  appro'.cd  nu-thixls  of  selecting 
and  testine  a  repre.sentative  sample  of  the 
school-aiie  population  in  each  .State  in  order 
to  make  ^uch  determination. 

"i3(  Whene", er  the  Commi.s=.ioner  dtter- 
mlnes  that  any  amount  allotted  to  a  Stale 
for  a  fi=-al  year  uiider  this  section  will  not 
be  u.sed  by  such  State  f^r  carryii.g  out  the 
purpo.se  for  which  the  allotment  was  made, 
he  -hall  n.ake  such  amount  available  for 
carr-,  ;:.^  out  such  purpo.se  to  one  or  more 
other  Slates  to  ihe  txtent  he  deterir-ii.es 
such  other  States  will  be  able  to  use  such 
additional  amount  for  carrying  out  such 
purpose  Any  amount  made  available  to  a 
State  from  an  appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year 
pu.--,u,iiit  to  '.he  prpf  edin-  .-,•;•: i ten ce  shall,  for 
the  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  be  reL'arded  as 
part  of  such  State's  allotment  (as  determined 
u.ider  the  preceding  pro". l-ions  of  this  sec- 
tion i  for  sucji  ye.ir. 

•id  I  Each  contract  entered  into  un'ier  this 
section  shall  contain  assurances  that — 

•  (1)  a  single  Stat.*  ayenfy.  deslfnuted  by 
the  Governor,  shall  be  the  agency  re^pon.slble 
for  the  execution  of  the  coiitra't  and  the 
operrt'K.n  of  -he  pro^Tam-;  conducled  there- 
under: 

■■f2>  payment-  under  the  contract  shall  be 
ii<;»-d  to  plan  for  a.-.d  develop  a  State  reading 
improvemert  pro, -ram.  sjiviny  consideration 
to  the  refjuirements  of  "^u^igectifm  (fj  with 
respect  r<,  coiitrart-s  with  lou^l  educal.oii;il 
%Vt:.rxt:',-  and 

'■''it  pavmer.t  .  under  »hc  r'o.'.tr.ict  shall 
be  used  to  compl-.  with  ^uch  other  require- 
rri>-.'i*s  a-  the  Commi^--:loner  m,".y  f-.'abli'-h  by 
r'-(."u.atjon  in  ordf-r  to  achieve  the  purposes 
lA  this  t.tle  and  'o  protcf  t  the  fii.an  !aJ  In- 
leretli  of  the  United  .Slat<;s. 
•■  'e  I  77ie  .S'.al>.-  .-ir'  u'y  shall — 
"'1)  prepare  a  ten-year  plan  In  such  <U-- 
tail  as  the  Cornmi'.sio:,er  u.ay  require  'per. 
ifying  ti.e  goals  of  the  prr^'ram  devli.';.e<l  to 
e;i.'i.j;.T.V:  .iliieracv  a.'.d  over'-z-m*-  .'earii.n' d*"- 
f.'.ie/if  .es  to  h"  Cf,nducte<J  with  the  a.s' .=.tai.' f 
of  f  inds  provided  untlpr  this-,  title,  and  the 
liieaii  .  to  t>-  employed  by  .S'ate  and  Ic^al 
'xJu'.atJoi.al   a^jetif.H)-,  Vt  iy;  Move  t.u' h   i^oals. 


"(2)  identify  those  elementary  and  .sec- 
ondary St  hool  children  with  reading  deficifii- 
cies  and  five  hi^'hest  priority  to  those  local 
educational  agencies  with  tlie  hij^hest  concen- 
t  ration  of  school-age  population  witli  read- 
ing.'deHciencies;  and 

■  (3)  provide  assurance  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  any  fitcal 
year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and, 
to  the  extent  practical,  increa.se  the  amount 
of  Slate  and  local  school  funds  that  would 
in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be 
m;«de  available  for  rending  programs,  and  in 
no  ca=e  supplant  such  .State  and  local  funds. 

■•(f)  The  State  agency  shall  enter  into  sub- 
contracts With  local  educational  agencies  for 
tlie  purpc-e  of  establishing  comprehensive 
readiuj;  programs  at  the  local  level  to  imple- 
ment the  State  plan,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Each  application  for  a 
sub-contract  under  this  subsection  shall  con- 
tain assurances  that  the  local  educational 
agency  will,  at  a  minimum,  provide  for  - 

•  (1)  idenliflcalion  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary .school  children  with  reading  deficien- 
cies; 

•■(2)  planning  for  and  establishing  coin- 
prchen>:ivc  reading  programs; 

■■|3)  remedial  reading  instrtiction  for  pu- 
pils who.se  reading  achievement  is  le.ss  than 
that  which  'Aoiild  normally  be  expected  for 
pupils  of  comparable  ages  and  in  comparable 
feradf  s  of  school; 

(4)  prenervice  training  programs  for 
teaching  personnel  including  teacher-aides 
and  other  ancillary  educational  persrnnel, 
and  in-service  training  and  development  pro- 
grams designed  io  enable  such  persons  t-o 
improve  their  ability  to  teach  students  to 
lead; 

•  (5)  participation  of  the  entire  school  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  in  reading-related 
activities  which  stimulate  an  interest  In 
reading  and  are  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  reading  .skills; 

■•(6)  parent  participation  in  development 
and  Implementation  of  the  program; 

"(7)  periodic  testing  on  a  sulliciently  fre- 
quent ba.-is  to  accurately  measure  reading 
achievement; 

■■(8)  publication  of  test  results  on  reading 
achievement  by  .school  district  and  by  grade 
level  without  identification  of  achievement  of 
individinU  children; 

■'(£>)  availability  of  test  results  on  reading 
achievement  on  an  Individual  basis  to  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  any  child  being  so 
tested: 

■•(lOl  participiititn  on  an  equitable  ba-i.s 
by  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  the  area  to 
be  served  (after  consul lat ion  with  the  ap- 
pr(ipr;ate  private  school  officials)  to  an  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  number  of  .such 
children  who-e  f  ducat lonal  needs  are  of  the 
kind  -he  program  Is  Intended  to  meet; 

"(11)  niakinu-  available  reading  instruc- 
tion programs.  Including  outreach,  to  per- 
KorL^  who  are  not  in  rrgui.tr  att.ndance  at 
.such  .schools  but  who  la*k  ba^ic  reading 
skills  sutficienl  to  enable  them  to  a/<.-hieve 
a*    least   functional   literacy; 

■■112)  the  use  of  billn{.nial  edui.ation  nic'h- 
fids  and  techniques  to  the  ex'ent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  SfhooI-aKe  children  or 
ad  iius  (.xs  the  case  may  bei  in  the  area 
served  by  a  reading  pnjgram  who  are  of  lini- 
iUai  EnylLsh-speaking  ability; 

"{13)  optimum  use  of  the  culiural  and 
edu'-af  lo.nal  resources  of  the  area  t-o  be  .served. 
Including  institutions  of  higher  education, 
norifirofit  private  scliofjls,  public  and  pri- 
vat«'  nonprofit  agencies  Kiich  as  llbmrles, 
iiiu.seum5,  educational  radio  and  t,elevislon, 
and  other  cultural  and  education  re.s<jurces 
of  Die  cojiirniiiiily,  and 

■•(14)  !>uch  other  ti/iup<iiieiil;i  lis  may  Ixr 
agreed  uikvh  by  tlie  ConiinLssloJier  and  the 
.St.Tte 

"((')  Earh  ron'ra'-t  entered  Into  under 
thiii   se<;tlon   tliail    be    i<>r   a   ma.v.imuni   pe- 


riod iif  three  years  and  such  contracts  shall 
not  be  renewed  unless  measurable  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  eliminating  Illiteracy  has 
been  demonstrated. 

"(h)  Terms  and  conditions  of  any  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  section  shall 
be  specifically  enforceable  in  an  action 
broiii^ht  by  the  United  States. 

'■(i)  The  Commissioner  Ls  authorized  to 
mike  incenti\-e  awards  to  lo<'al  educntional 
a;.eiicies  wliich  he  determines,  in  accordance 
witii  criteria  and  procedures  establtshed  by 
reyuialion,  to  have  demonstrated  excep- 
tional aciuevenieiit  in  improving  reading 
levels  of  school  af,e  cliildren  or  in  eliminat- 
ing illiteracy  through  reading  programs  con- 
(^ur-ted  pursuant  to  this  .section.  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  pttrpo.ses 
of  tills  subsection  for  any  fiscnl  year  an 
amount  equal  to  25  yjercent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  fi.scal  year  for  the 
purp.'.jcs  of  subsection  (b)  of  thi.?  section. 
•■(.k.\n;s  for  institutions  of  hicher 
fducation 

■■.Stc.  803.  ta)  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to 
l)e  appropriated  .$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
cndin!,'  June  30.  1'J74,  *GO,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endin-;  June  30,  1975,  and  $05,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

■■(bi  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  combinations  of  such  institutions, 
up<-n  appUcaiion  therefor,  to  as.-=ist  suth  iii- 
.-^titution  or  institutions — ■ 

■■(1)  in  planning  and  Implementing  pro- 
grams to  strenj;thcn  and  improve  under- 
graduate instruction  In  the  teaching  of  read- 
uU'.  including  in-service  training  programs; 
and 

■■(2)  In  planning,  developing,  and  Imple- 
menting cooperative  programs  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  show  promise  as 
effective  measures  for  solving  reading  pr(jb- 
lems. 

■t.st.mu.isumrnt  of  the  oftice  for   the 
improvf.mfnt  <.f  re.'.dino  proi.;r.\ms 

■■Sr:r.  804.  fa).  There  is  established  in  the 
Olfue  of  Education  an  Olfice  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Reading  Programs  which  shall  be 
responsible  for — 

■■(1)  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  title;   and 

••(2)  the  coordination  of  education  pro- 
grams as  provided  in  the  following  subiiCC- 
tion. 

■•(bi  Tlie  Coinnii^sirjiier  Is  authorized,  in 
ac  ordance  with  the  criteria  and  procedurfs 
established  by  regulation,  to  facilitate,  at 
the  local  level,  coordinatitiii  of  the  furnish- 
iiii;  of  services  under — 

••(1)  titles  I,  If.  III.  and  V  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  uf 
1  mf,: 

'•(2)  section  222ia»  of  the  Econcmlr  Oj)- 
portunlty  Act  of  1964; 

•'(3)    the  Adult   Education   A(  t; 

■'(4)  the  Emergency  .School  Aassi.stance 
Act;  and 

•■(5)  the  Hiiiher  Education  Act  of  1905, 
v.hich  are  rela'td  to  the  purposes  of  thi;> 
title. 

■'FDITATION  TFfllNf.'I.OflY   IM  ni.MjlN.'l 
riiOORAMS 

■■Skc  so.-)  The  National  Insllfule  oi  yxiw- 
cition  siittll  conduct  research  on.  and  suppi  rt 
re.search,  demon.' trai  ion.  and  pilot  proje.t.s 
related  to.  the  use  of  educational  teclin<j!ogy 
In  reading  programs  'i  o  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  tin:,  section  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appr(<priate('  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  .^5,  ,00.000  which  shall  reniain 
available  for  (^blig.itjon  and  expenditure  un- 
til expended 

"STUI  NOI  HENI.N-C     .Mill!     I1111A71',N     lUAIjirJ'l 

I•KooR^^ls 
■•S^f•   BOG    fa)  Clause  (8)  of  sc.tlwu  3(j(Jia) 
of  the   Adtilt   Educatlf.n   Act   Is   aincndcil    to 
read  as  follows: 
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"'(8)  provide  that,  unless  such  needs  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  met  priority  shall  be 
i,i\en  to  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  adults  who  are  not  func- 
•  ■  .nully  literate^. 

■•(b)  Section  312(a)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
lion  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
'  hereof  the  following  new  sentence : 

■  ■  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
s275.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1974.  June  30.  1975.  and  June 
30.  1976. ■ 

■'STATE    CERTIFICATION    AGENCIES 

■Sec.  807.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
\ears  ending  June  30.  1974,  June  30.  1975, 
and  June  30.  1976.  to  carry  out  the  purpo.se 
of  this  section. 

■'(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a 
program  for  making  grams  to  State  ;igencies 
responsible  for  certifying  elementary  and 
secondary  education  teachers  to  upgrade 
reading  certification  requirements  in  the 
State  to  better  prepare  tho.'-e  teachers  to 
teacli  reading. 

■■(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  more  elfectively.  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized,  upon  request, 
to  provide  advice,  counsel,  and  tcc'nnical  as- 
Kistance  to  State  accrediting  agencies. 

'READING    IMPROVEMI  NT    PROGRAM    R        JRT 

■'Sec.  808.  No  later  than  November  1  of  each 
calendar  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  report  on  activities  car- 
ried on  pursuant  to  this  tale  evaluating  pro- 
gram objectives,  assignments  of  responsi- 
bility, levels  of  .support,  results  and  levels  of 
performance,  and  an  c.-,timated  budget  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.^' 

The  Nathjnai,  Reaiunc  iMPr.ovi.MiNT  Ac  r  or 
1973 

SECTION -HY-SECTIoN    A.VALYSIS 

Section  1:  Short  Title:  Provides  that  the 
Act  be  .cited  as  ■'The  National  Reading  Im- 
provement Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2:  Redesignates  title  VIII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Sec(nidary  Education  Act  of 
1965  as  title  X,  and  adds  a  new  title  VIII 
relating  to  strengthening  reading  programs. 

Sec.  801:  States  three  objectives  of  the 
bill,  which  generally  place  added  emphasis 
on  the  need  lor  comprehensive  reading  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  802:  Contracts  authorized,  autlujriza- 
tioiis.  State  and  local  educational  agency  re- 
C|Uirements.  The  Commissioner  ol  Education 
IS  authorized  to  contract  with  the  States  to 
develop  Improved  reading  programs  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  $100  million 
is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $200  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $250  million  lor 
fiscal  year  1976.  State  allotiiieiits  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  school-age 
(hildren  with  reading  deficiencies,  as  deter- 
mined through  testing  Local  educational 
ai/cncies  must  ajiph'  to  tlie  State  agency  for 
sub-contracts  to  implement  reading  pro- 
t-rams  at  the  local  level.  Local  scliools  par- 
ticipating in  sub-contracts  must  meet  spe- 
cilic  requirements,  such  as  special  reading 
programs  for  those  children  not  succeedum 
in  a  regular  reading  program,  ensuring  noii- 
liulilic  school  children  ptirl  iciiiatlou,  and  pe- 
riodic t.:>stlng  of  reading  achievement  and 
publication  of  those  test  resull,s  Tlie  Com- 
missioner Is  also  authorized  to  make  incen- 
tive awards  to  those  schools  which  have 
demonstrated  subslantial  progress  lu  elimi- 
nating illiteracy. 

Section  803:  Authorizes  the  C^oinmissioner 
lo  contract  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
c.illoii  to  upgrade  their  undergraduate  pro- 
grams In  the  teaching  of  reading  and  to 
develop    cooperative    programs    wilh     local 


school  districts  to  strengthen  reading  pro- 
grants. 

Section  804:  Authorizes  an  Office  for  the 
Improvement  of  Reading  Programs  in  the 
Office  of  Education  which  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  program  and  the 
coordination  of  other  federal  reading  pro- 
grams. 

Section  805:  $5  million  is  authorized  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  use  of  educational 
technology  in  reading  programs. 

Section  806:  The  Adult  Education  Act  i^ 
amended  to  give  priority  to  programs  for 
functionally  illiterate  adults.  The  authori- 
zation for  Adult  Education  is  increased  by 
$50  million  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

Section  807:  Authorizes  $2.5  million  for 
each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years  to  assist 
.State  accrediting  agencies  to  upgrade  their 
requirements  for  teacher  ceriilication 

Section  808:  Requires  the  CommLssioner 
of  Education  to  submit  an  annual  report  on 
tiie  program  to  the  appropriate  Committees 
of  Cor.iirebs. 


A, 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of 
1963  by  e.xtending  it.s  coverage  and  effec- 
tuating it.s  enforcement.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sirient.  on  May  8. 
1973.  the  di.stingui.shed  Coneres.smtn! 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  FoRn  ■ 
introduced  H.R.  7597  in  the  House.  This 
bill  known  as  the  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
will  e.xtend  the  coverage  and  strengthen 
the  enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  of  1963,  Mr. 
Ford  as  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Labor  is  aware  of 
the  need  to  bring  about  a  more  effective 
realization  of  the  original  intent  of  the 
Registration  Act.  Today.  I  introduce  a 
companion  bill  in  the  Senate  and  .ioin 
with  Congressman  Fot^n  to  bring  about  a 
.speedy  re.solution  of  the  problems  e.xist- 
ing  under  present  hiw. 

The  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1963  provided  lor  regulation 
of  the  crew  leaders  who  operate  as  mid- 
dlemen between  the  farmer  and  migrant 
agricultural  worker.  While  we  legislated 
regulations  and  sanctions  for  enforce- 
ment in  the  original  bill,  we  are  presently 
faced  with  the  need  to  strengthen  tho.se 
controls. 

Crew  leaders  are  involved  in  many 
pha.ses  of  the  harvest  and  their  activitie.-; 
directly  affect  both  the  growers  and 
worker.s. 

Congressman  Ford  has  moved  to  rem- 
edy these  abuses.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  now  move  together  with  the 
House.  The  amendment  in  this  bill  will 
allow  a  more  effective  enfort  ement  of  the 
Registration  Act  of  1963.  Adequate  sanc- 
tions and  channels  of  redrc.s.s  will  provide 
a  workable  system  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests and  requirements  of  both  grower 
and  worker  that  Congress  originally 
sought  to  protect. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  'lor  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits.  Mr  Bkail.  Mr 
Cranston.  Mr.  Dominuk.  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Hft;HFs.  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Randoiph.  Mr. 
SciiWEiKFK.  and  Mr.  Williams'  : 
S.  -'071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act    to  provide   lor   the 


establishment  of  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  'for  himself. 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Randolph ' : 

S.  2072.  A'  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assure  niaximum 
protection  for  human  subjects  of  bio- 
medical and  beha\ioral  research  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  two  clo.sely  related, 
complementary  pieces  of  legislation:  The 
National  Research  Service  Awards  Act 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Javits. 
WiLLiA.MS.  Randolph.  Hughes.  Domi- 
NicK.  Pell.  Cranston.  Hathaway. 
ScHWEiKER.  and  Beall  and  the  Protec- 
tion of  Human  Subjects  Act.  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Javits.  Senators  Ran- 
dolph. Hughes.  Pell,  and  Hathaway. 

Together  these  measures  jjrovide  for  a 
Vigorous  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search training  program  and  assure  that 
the  research  is  carried  out  in  a  .system 
which  has  maximum  prot«tion  built  into 
it  for  the  human  sub.icr ts  of  the  research. 

The  need  for  these  two  measures  has 
been  dramatically  demonstrated  during 
fne  8  days  of  Health  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  the  o.uahty  of  medical  care- 
human  exi)primentation  Those  hearings 
focused  on  the  protection,  or  lack  of  it 
for  subjects  participating  in  variou.- 
types  of  medical  experimentation 
Whether  in  the  area  of  the  use  of  ap- 
proved drugs  for  unajiproved  purpa-es. 
experimental  surgery,  niedical  devices, 
prison  research,  or  the  Tuskegee  .syphil- 
l;s  study,  the  common  theme  was  "let  tlie 
patient  beware'  In  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, for  example,  the  drug  DepoProveta. 
v.hich  ha.-  limiteJ  approved  indications 
for  u.se.  was  ti.sed  in  the  routine  practice 
of  medicine  throughout  the  State  as  a 
3-month  contraceptive  agent — which  is 
officially  considered  to  be  an  experimen- 
tal u.se  by  the  FDA.  Informed  consent 
was  rarely  adequate,  and  often  not 
sought  at  all  The  approved  consent  form 
deve'oped  by  Up.iohn  and  the  FDA  wa.^ 
never  employed.  Most  un.tustified  was  the 
V.  idespread  use  of  the  drug  m  the  Arling- 
ton School  and  Hospital  for  the  Re- 
tarded, without  adequate  informed  con- 
sent. Tlie  Up.iohn  Co  .  which  had  hecw 
shipping  the  drug  directly  to  the  .Arling- 
ton School  has.  a.s  a  result  of  these  hear- 
ings, stopped  that  practice 

In  the  area  of  experimental  surge: y 
the  hearings  showed  iliat  because  of  tiirt 
.ibsoiue  of  quality  controls  m  the  prac-' 
ticc  of  medicine,  surueons  are  free  to  per- 
form extienmental  procedures  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  judument.  just  as  doc- 
tors (•an  prescribe  drugs  for  any  experi- 
mental purpo.se  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
judgment  Thus,  m  spit  of  the  fact  th.t: 
the  Nation's  chief  p.sychiatri.-t.  Dr  Bert 
Brown,  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutt\s  of  Ment;il  Health.,  feci.-  that  p.-y- 
chosurgery  is  an  experimental  procedmc 
to  be  Used  \ery  rarely  and  then  only 
under  the  mo.-t  well-controlled  clinical 
condiiior.s.  other  surgeons  are  free  to. 
and  do.  use  psychosurgery  a.s  a  thera- 
peutic procedure,  withotu  exi>enmc:u.il 
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controls  and  safeguards.  Dr.  O.  J.  Andy 
of  the  Uni\ersity  of  Mjssiss;ppi  believes 
that  the  decision  to  perform  psycho- 
surgery IS  to  be  made  by  tlie  individual 
doctor  and  his  patient,  without  peer  re- 
view or  rigorous  quality  control.^.  The 
Veteran.^'  Administration,  ilie  Nation's 
largest  hospital  system,  admitted  m 
testimony  that  its  informed  consent 
pi'ocedures  were  incompk-te  and  inade- 
quate for  the  psychosurgical  procedures 
earned  on  m  VA  hospitals. 

In  the  area  of  medical  devices  we  have 
seen  the  supercoil.  an  experimental  lUD. 
developed  by  a  sinj;ie  individual,  cause 
grievous  harm  to  several  of  its  experi- 
mentiil  subjects. 

The  subcommittee  has  seen  that  re- 
search in  prisons  is  a  very  sj^ecial  cate- 
gory, where  classic  rules  of  informed 
consent  are  not  applicable,  and  where 
coercion  and  the  prison  social  structure 
shape  major  elementfi  of  tiie  prison  re- 
search program. 

Dr.  Robert  Veatth.  of  the  Hastings 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Eiliics  and 
Life  Sciences,  recounted  o\er  10  ex- 
periments carried  out  in  university  .set- 
tings, which  raised  significant  ethical 
questions  centenng  around  informed 
consent. 

The  Tuskegee  Syphilhs  Study,  where 
the  Public  Health  Service  left  syphilhs 
untreated,  even  after  the  discovery  of 
penicillin,  and  continued  Uie  study  right 
up  to  1972.  has  become  a  clas.sic  exam- 
ple of  what  can  go  wrons  in  a  totally 
luiregulated  research  system.  And  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  the  victims  were  poor, 
uneducated,  black  Americans. 

The  common  and  recurrent  theme 
throughout  these  hearings  was  that  the 
human  subject  of  medical  research  is  in- 
adequately protected,  and  can  only  re- 
act after  something  has  gone  wrong,  by 
usmg  the  malpractice  route. 

These  are  a  complicated  set  of  prob- 
lems. Their  solution  will  require  a  num- 
ber of  revisions  in  the  medical  care  sys- 
tem. The  abuses  that  cKcur  as  part  of 
the  daily  practice  of  medicine  can  only 
be  ended  when  quality  controls,  such  as 
thase  mandated  in  the  HMO  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate,  are  put  into  place. 
Medical  devices  are  a  special  area  and 
require  specific  legislation.  I  will  intro- 
duce such  legislation  within  10  days.  The 
third  approach  is  that  which  is  put 
forth  in  the  Protection  of  Human  Sub- 
jects Act.  This  act  will  speak  to  the  vast 
bulk  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search being  carried  out  today — all  re- 
search which  is  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  HEW.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  guidelines  for  the  protection  of 
hiunan  subjects  promulgated  by  both  the 
NIH  and  the  FDA  are  major  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  But  as  expert  witne.sses 
pointed  out  in  our  hearmgs,  they  can 
and  should  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. The  same  conclusion  was  reach- 
.  /  ed  by  the  HEW  Advisory  Panel  in  its 
final  report  on  the  Tuskei-ee  Svpinlhs 
Study. 

Several  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  Tus- 
kegee report,  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  body  to  supervise  the  conduct 
of  research  involving  human  subjects. 
The  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  Act 
sets  up  such  a  body  Composed  of  11 
members  from  a  wide  vaiieiv  of  d;sci- 


I^lines.  it  is  charged  with  carrying  out  a 
comprehensive  review  and  study  of  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  in  this 
country,  in  order  to  develop  the  basic 
ethical  principles  underlying  the  con- 
duct of  such  research.  The  Commission 
i-i  then  piven  the  authority  to  develop 
and  im[)lemcnt  policies  and  regulations 
to  be  sure  that  those  ethical  principles 
bncome  the  foundation  of  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research  involving  hu- 
man subjects. 

The  Commis.^ion,  v. hich  is  within  HEW 
and  reports  to  the  Secrcutry.  is  also 
c  haiTt?d  With  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  certification  of  local  institutional 
review  boards.  The.se  boards  will  be  re- 
.■■ponslble  for  carrying  out  the  policies  of 
doing  research  with  HEW  funds.  The 
board  membership  will  represent  a  vari- 
ety of  di.sciplines.  and  will  include  ade- 
quate representation  from  outside  the 
liealth  professions.  Each  local  board  will 
iiave  two  subcommittees,  one  to  review 
the  research  protocol  from  a  scientific 
viewpoint,  and  a  subject  advisory  sub- 
committee, which  shall  be  responsible  for 
a.ssiiring  that  tlie  proposed  subjects  of 
the  research  are  as  informed  as  possible 
and  that  their  needs  and  interests  arc 
lixiked  after  in  tJie  best  way  possible.  The 
National  Commission  is  also  charged 
v.ith  developing  an  appropriate  range  of 
.■sanctions  for  iaiiurc  to  comply  with  its 
policies,  and  a  meciianism  for  the  com- 
pen.sation  of  individuals  and  their  fam- 
ilies fur  injuries  or  death  caused  by  par- 
ticipation m  an  experiment. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  recog- 
nizes the  complexities  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. Maximum  flexibility  is  built  into 
it,  and  the  Commission  is  free  to  set  its 
ouii  cour.se  on  the  basis  of  tiie  compre- 
hensive study  It  Will  undertake.  There  are 
many  subject  areas  suggested  for  Com- 
mi.ssion  consideration  in  this  legislation. 
But  t!:e  Commis.tion  is  not  restricted  by, 
nor  bound  to  follow,  tiiese  suggestions. 
The  only  ilung  the  Commission  must  do, 
after  the  study,  is  to  set  up  a  mechanism 
to  assure  that  subjects  of  biomedical  re- 
search are  protected  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

This  Commi.ssion  will  provide  a  na- 
tional focus  for  the  consideration  of 
complex  eiluc.-il  que.stions  invohedin  bio- 
medical and  beluivioral  research  involv- 
ing human  subjects.  It  has  the  authority 
to  open  a  channel  of  commimications 
between  tiic  different  research  institu- 
tions, m<my  of  which  are  grappling  with 
tiie  same  kmds  of  problems.  Most  im- 
portantly. It  will  be  the  only  official  gov- 
eriunent  body  whose  primary  rcspon.si- 
bility  will  be  the  protection  of  subjects 
of  research. 

Mr.  President,  this  legi.slation  was  de- 
veloped after  consultation  with  some  of 
this  Nation's  leading  scientists.  It  has 
been  our  txpenence  that  good  research- 
ers do  not  fear,  and  in  fact  welcome 
appropriate  oversight  of  the  research 
process.  The  effect  of  tliis  legislation 
wiil  be  to  protect  human  subjects  of  re- 
.search.  It  will  m  no  way  inhibit  the 
growtli  of  our  necessary  biomedical  re- 
search activities. 

The  companion  letislation  to  the  Pro- 
tection of  Human  Subjects  .\cl  is  the  Na- 
tional Rcsearcli  Service  Awards  Act.  This 
lf-^:lslatlon  is  intended  to  assure  a  vigor- 


our  program  for  the  training  of  the  re- 
searchers of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  fi.scal  year  1974  budget 
was  imveiled.  it  sent  Shockwaves  through 
the  Nation's  biomedical  research  com- 
munity. For  all  research  training  grants 
and  fellowships  were  slated  for  complete 
elimination  in  the  President's  proposed 
budget.  Tins  jxdicy.  if  followed,  would 
not  only  cut  oil  the  suuply  of  new.  yotuig 
rosen-fheis.  but  would  imdennine  the  fi- 
na'ici.d  stability  of  all  medical  schools 
in  the  Nation,  which  rely  on  training 
jTants  for  su;)port  of  faculty  research. 
The  Nation's  research  commiuiity  was 
unanimous  in  its  condenmation  of  the 
proposed  administration  policies. 

Hearings  before  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee established  the  catastrophic  con- 
sequences of  such  a  policy  for  the  Na- 
tion's research  effort.  Nobel  Laureate 
James  Watson  called  the  ixilicy  "sheer 
lunacy."  Dean  Lewis  Thomas  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Medicine,  and  Dean  Michael 
Debakey  of  the  Baylor  College  of  Medi- 
cine aereed  that  this  was  the  "worst  pos- 
.sible  time"  to  pursue  such  an  unreason- 
able course.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  itself  prepared  a  lengthy  rebuttal 
to  this  short-sighted  policy  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  get  it  reversed.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger,  in  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee,  could  not.  de.'^pite  re- 
peated questioning,  name  one  scientist 
who  agreed  with  his  policy — not  one  sci- 
entist in  the  entire  country, 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  research 
training  authorities  of  the  National  In- 
.stitutes  of  Health  are  perpetual,  but  per- 
missive in  nature.  The  administration  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  will  no  longer  exer- 
ci.'-e  its  option  to  use  that  authority.  Thus 
we  have  a  real  crisis  at  hand. 

I  hope  we  can  u.se  this  crisis  to  correct 
some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  current 
programs  for  support  of  training  in  bio- 
medical research,  so  that  we  may  emerge 
with  a  stronger,  more  effective  program. 
That  is  what  the  National  Research 
Service  Awards  legislation  is  designed  to 
do. 

This  act  differs  from  current  authority 
in  several  important  ways: 

First.  It  eliminates  the  dual  class  sys- 
tem of  fellowships  and  training  grants, 
replacing  them  with  a  single  National 
Research  Service  Award. 

Second.  It  consolidates  all  existing 
training  authorities  into  one  National 
Research  Service  Award  authority,  to  be 
administered  out  of  the  office  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Third.  All  individual  awards  are  grant- 
ed directly  by  the  Federal  Government, 
from  among  nominees  submitted  by  the 
sponsoring  institutions. 

Fourth.  Separate  awards  are  made  to 
institutions  for  support  services  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  a  research  training  pro- 
gram. This  includes  support  for  a  portion 
of  faculty  salaries,  laboratory  costs,  and 
so  forth. 

Fifth.  Each  award  carries  with  it  a  re- 
.spoiisibility  for  national  service.  This 
service  may  be  in  form  of  doing  research 
at  a  university  or  delivering  primary  care 
in  ones  specialty  in  a  designated  short- 
age area  as  either  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps,  a  member 
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of  a  nonprofit  prepaid  group  practice  or 
as  a  solo  practitioner.  The  length  of  the 
payback  varies  according  to  the  option 
chosen.  Options  other  than  doing  re- 
search require  si^ecial  secretarial  approv- 
al. The  incentives  are  thus  weighted 
heavily  in  favor  of  pursuing  a  lifetime  re- 
search career.  If  no  options  are  chosen 
there  is  a  .substantial  monetary  payback 
required. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
sponsor  a  study  designed  to  clarify  na- 
tional needs  for  the  training  of  research- 
ers in  specific  areas.  Once  that  study  has 
been  completed  and  evaluated,  the  Sec- 
retary will  certify  the  need  for  each  cate- 
gory in  which  service  awards  are  granted. 
before  the  award  can  be  made.  This  will 
eliminate  tlie  oversupply  problf  m  alluded 
to  in  the  Presidential  budget  message. 

This  legi.slation  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide maximum  flexibility  for  the  individ- 
ual recipient  of  the  service  award.  It 
offers  him  a  variety  of  options  of  pay- 
back, all  of  which  are  consisteilt  with  na- 
tional needs. 

A  companion  piece  of  legislation  has 
already  emerged  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  legislation  is  a  stci> 
forward  over  current  law,  but  has  sev- 
eral important  deficiencies: 

First,  it  does  not  do  anything  to  exist- 
ing authorities.  They  are  left  intact  and 
new  authority  is  ac'ded.  There  is  no  con- 
solidation of  the  authorities  so  as  to  make 
thcin  more  easily  and  flcxi'oly  adminis- 
tered. 

Second,  it  perpetuates  the  dual  class 
system  of  fellowships  and  training  grant 
grants.  Instead  of  recognidng  institu- 
tional support  for  what  it  is  and  clearly 
accounting  for  it.  it  camouflages  the  costs 
in  the  tradiuonal  tr. lining  grant  mech- 
anism. 

Third,  it  offers  a  limited  form  of  pay- 
back—either research  or  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps. 

It  does  not  require  that  service  in  the 
corps  be  limited  to  the  area  of  specialty 
training. 

Fourth,  it  does  not  require  that  the 
Secretary  certify  need  prior  to  awarding 
fellowsliips  and  training  grants.  Thus  it 
does  not  speak  to  tlie  ixitential  problem 
of  oversupply. 

Filtli.  the  payback  required  is  too  se- 
vere— 2:1.  That  means  a  3-.vear  fellow- 
ship requires  6  years  payback. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  significance  in 
the  title  of  this  legislation.  The  concepts 
of  national  .'service  and  research  awards 
are  clearly  linked.  Tliis  is  indeed  a  new 
program,  a  more  effective  one,  which  will 
no'  only  meet  the  need  for  training  fu- 
ture researchers  in  a  flexible  way,  but 
will  meet  significant  health  ;>ervice  needs 
as  well. 

Together  these  two  important  pieces 
of  legislation,  which  shall  be  the  subject 
of  hearings  this  Thursday  and  P'riday. 
will  both  assure  a  continued  supply  of 
well  trained  biomedical  researchers  for 
the  future,  and  be  sure  that  their  re- 
sec.rcii  is  carried  out  in  a  fashion  that 
affords  maximum  protection  for  the  hu- 
man subjects  of  that  research.  I  urge, 
and  will  work  for.  their  prompt  enact- 
ment. 


rSOTEC  TION    OF    HTMAN    Sl-BJICTS    ACT 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
introduce  with  Senator  Kennedy  today 
seeks  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  welfai  i- 
01  human  subjects  in\olved  in  federall.v 
funded  biomedical  and  behavioial  le- 
;-earch  activities. 

When  I  first  intrcduced  my  "protec- 
non  of  human  subjects"  bill  in  the  9?d 
Congres- — since  reintroduced  in  the  rsd 
Conaiess  as  S.  f!78 — I  urged  the  Depart- 
ment of  Healtii.  Education,  and  Weliarc 
to  charge  its  di.-tinrui-hed  Ad  Hoc  .^q- 
\i>ory  Panel  reviewing  the  tragic  Tus- 
kegee .syphilis  experiment  also  to  de- 
f-nnine  the  adequacy  of  the  present  NIH 
ethical  guidelines  for  research,  whicli 
are  the  standards  of  conduct  provided 
for  in  my  bill. 

The  final  report  oi  the  Tu>!:cgcc 
riyphili.s  Study  Ad  Hoc  Advsiory  Panel. 
publicly  released  less  than  2  week.-  ago. 
lias  ic.-pondcd  to  this  charge.  The  Panel 
underscored  the  need  to  develop  new 
policies  to  jjrotect  the  lights  of  patient.-, 
in\Oived  in  biomedical  research.  The  Ad- 
visory Panel's  determination  that  the 
l)rotcctiiin  of  human  research  subjects 
is  a  cunent  serious  and  widespread  prob- 
lem lias  also  been  corroborated  by  the 
i-stimony  of  many  witnesses  at  the  re- 
cent scries  of  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Ilcal'h  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
I  am  ranking  minority  member. 

Tlie  Panel,  as  have  many  witnesses, 
cor.clyded.  and  I  quote: 

foiipress  sliould  establish  a  permanent 
bodv  wiih  the  auilioniy  to  reyiilaie  ai  lea.si 
.'ill  f'edt'rally  .--upporied  research  iiivohiug 
inimau  .siibjec-is.  uhethcr  it  is  conducted  in 
inTr.-.miiml  or  c\ir;'.irmral  .■netting?,  or  .'^pon- 
.Mired  by  DHEW  or  other  k-oven^ment  ag^n- 
rip.=  .  s\ich  as  the  Depanrricnt  of  Dcfe'ice, 
Ideally,  the  authority  of  this  bodv  .sliould  ex- 
tend to  all  re.search  activitie?.  even  those 
not  Federally  supported.  But  such  a  pro- 
pt).  al  may  raise  major  jurLsdiciion  prubleui.s. 

The  products  of  biomedical  and  be- 
lla^■ioral  research  in  the  recent  years 
have  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
Americans.  The  increased  knowledge  of 
the  human  boctv  and  mind  produced  by 
this  research  has  enabled  medicine  to 
conquer  many  of  tlie  diseases  Uiat  iiave 
pi  i;.;ucd  mankind. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  we  must  con- 
liime  to  cnccurag?  and  promote  research 
into  the  great  enigma  of  man  and  his 
world  if  we  are  to  eventually  overcome 
the  ab\-.smal  depths  of  ignorance  and 
disease. 

However,  we  must  also  be  certain  that 
the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  individ- 
uals who  are  subjects  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  is  protected.  We 
must  not  oveicmphasii'e  scientific  prog- 
ress at  the  expen.-e  of  the  light.s  of  the 
individual. 

This  bill  is  a  further  st<?p  fonvaid  in 
my  legislative  efforts  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  human  subjects  at 
rl^k  in  research. 

While  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  le- 
s'jarch  invohiiig  human  sub.ioctt.  at 
risk — exclusive  of  hmnaii  subject  re- 
search and  experimentation  undeilakoii 
pursuant  to  the  informed  patient  consent 
amendment  of  the  Food.  Di  tig.  and  Cos- 


metic .^ct  which  I  authored — is  done  un- 
der the  auspices  of  HEW  research 
guidelines  assuring  ethical  guidance 
the  Tuskegee  Syphilis  Study  has  sho'vn 
these  .safeguards  should  be  strengthened. 
Therefore.  I  belie\e  Congress  has  a  re- 
sjwnsibility  to  assure  meaninglul  Icctl 
controls  on  federally  .mpiorted  research 
ac'ivities  invohing  human  subjects  and 
that  is  the  goal  of  the  bill  ve  in'. rodu:.' 
today.    * 

The  "cilVe-t -•b'l  h-  s  a  I'ationa!  c  'mmi=- 
sion  to  study  th.^  ethical,  social  and  legal 
implic.ilions  of  advances  in  biomedicfl 
r^sL-ai.  ii  and  lechnclogy.  tiie  ;:rotecti-in 
of  him-'an  ;iibjects  in  such  research 
and  thereafter,  first,  develop  the  basi.- 
ctliical  princi:;Ies  which  should  underlie 
the  conduct  of  bio.nedii  al  and  behavi- 
oral re.searrh  mvoUinc  hiunan  subjee's 
and  second,  develop  the  i>olic'es  neces- 
sary to  insure  thee  principles  are  ad- 
hered to  in  any  federally  supixirted  i-e- 
search  involving  human  sub.iect";. 

Until  the  Commission  e<=t;-'biisiies  ;ts 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  ethi- 
cal principles  and  policies,  this  bill  I  am 
introducing  trdav  with  Senator  Klnnfuy 
incorporates  the  proMsians  of  my  S.  878 
anc'  rer.uires  that  each  in?titut;on  shall 
f-upervise  its  biomedical  and  bchaviorp.! 
research  involving  human  .subjects  ac- 
cording to  the  NIH  guidelines. 

It  is  imperative  that  ve  maintain  :< 
constant  vigil  lest  the  7:cal  which  firs- 
motivated  and  then  impelled  m^.n  for- 
ward in  his  never-ending  quest  for  en- 
lightenment be  like  the  sorcerer's  ap- 
prentice, exceedmg  its  bounds  and  un- 
fettered, cause  us  to  outdistance  our 
own  capacity  for  conimonsense  and 
decency. 

At  the  same  time,  excessive  rigidity  ::i 
the  regulation  of  human  sub.'cct  exper.- 
mentation  because  of  seme  impropnetie- 
III  etiucal  self-regulation  would.  I  behove 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  individu.  1 
and  society.  While  ciMlircd  society  c::n- 
not  tolerate  callous  disregard  of  human 
rights  for  any  purpo:e — ?s'a7i  Germany  .- 
atrocities  in  the  name  of  clinical  science 
being  the  most  horrendous  example — 
mankind  would  be  badly  sen-ed  if  we 
write  ririd  laws  to  govern  research  prac- 
tices and  scientific  inve-^tigation.  Re- 
search, development  and  the  reduction 
to  pracTi-e  of  new  ideas  are  not  carried 
out  in  a  practical,  ethical  or  legal  vacuum 
and  the  public  interest  would  not  be 
served  by  o.n  inflexible  ajpraach.  The  bill 
therefore  outline^  flexible  operating  prc- 
cec'.ures  which  can  be  adapted  to  a  va- 
riety of  federally  funded  grant  and  cnr.- 
Iract  mechanisms. 

-   \110N-.M.     REST.\ECH     trRVKE     .\WAr.a     .^tr 

Mr.  President,  as  a  ciirect  result  of  ilie 
naiijn.il  program  of  biomedical  re.searcli 
fell,: v.; hips,  triilneeships.  and  iraining — 
wlicrcby  .<;tudenis  and  iheir  parent  u;i.ii- 
luiioiis  receive  support  for  i-cseaixii  ana 
trauimg  ia  the  biomedical  s<.ieiices — tiie 
United  Stales  now  supports  Uie  fuie-t 
biomedical  roseaich  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  this  year's  budget  re- 
qu-.'st  proposes  the  award  of  no  new 
tiaiiiec>.siiij).,  or  fellow.shiii>  tins  year. 

The  bill  I  iniroduce  today  with  Sen- 
atjr  Ke.nt.edv  is  desiuiied  to  deal  v  uii 
tlial  de.ision 
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The  bill  establishes  a  National  Re- 
search Service  Award  program  to  in- 
crease the  capability  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  to  maintain  a  superior 
national  program  of  research  into  the 
physical  and  mental  disease  and  impair- 
-•nents  of  man. 

The  United  Siates  has  greatly  bene- 
fited from  the  explosive  development  of 
.cience  in  this  coiuitry.  Biomedical  re- 
.  earch  has  provided  us  with  the  knowl- 
t  dge  and  ability  to  make  great  improve- 
ments m  the  health  and  quality  of  life  of 
American  citizens. 

Loss  of  support  for  the  training  of 
."■oung  scientists,  who  would  commit  their 
l)rofessional  careers  to  seeking  new 
knowledge  and  upon  whom  future  prog- 
ress in  the  understanding,  cure,  and  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  injury  depends,  is 
ill  advised.  To  fail  to  recognize  thi.s  need 
lor  the  future  is  shortsighted  indeed. 
Suice  these  trainees  learn  investigation 
by  doing  and  since  they  have  bright  in- 
novative minds,  there  will  be  a  signifi- 
lant  loss  of  immediate  research  produc- 
tivity when  they  are  absent  from  our 
laboratories.  In  another  way.  the  loss  of 
their  stimulating  questions  and  ideas  will 
re.siilt  in  a  diminished  excitement  and 
productivity  of  our  whole  re.'iearch 
activity. 

At  the  same  time,  support  for  medical 
center  faculty  and  staff  salaries  will  in 
part  be  lost  and  will  require  a  reduction 
in  nimrbers  and  a  loss  of  their  special 
knowledge  and  skill.  These  losses  are  not 
to  be  felt  but  in  the  trainee  program,  but 
from  the  total  research  effort  for  the 
medical  center.  They  will  be  felt  too  in 
medical  education  for  these  faculty  are  a 
source  of  stimulation  to  medical  stu- 
dents, interns  and  residents,  and  for  an 
important  number  of  them,  they  are  role 
models  to  be  emulated. 

If  the  current  phaseout  of  training 
programs  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  com- 
pletion, a  unique  program  for  training 
medical  scientists  with  both  the  M.D.  and 
Ph.  D.  degree  will  be  abolished.  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  M.D.  is  acquainted  with  the 
broad  biological  problems  pa';ed  by  dis- 
ease but  not  skilled  in  research,  and  that 
the  Ph.  D.  is  well  qualified  to  perform 
research  but  naive  in  regard  to  disease- 
oriented  model  systems,  a  nimiber  of 
universities  have  Instituted  combined 
degree  programs.  Because  these  programs 
are  integrated,  it  is  possible  for  both 
types  of  training  to  be  accomplished  in 
approximately  6  years.  In  addition,  these 
individuals  are  excellent  candidates  for 
faculty  positions  because  they  can  com- 
bine basic  and  clinical  information  in 
their  lectures  to  medical  students.  The.se 
medical  scientists  spend  more  time  than 
either  the  M.D.  or  Ph.  D.  in  training,  yet 
their  income  is  lower  than  physicians  can 
obtain  in  practices.  In  addition,  their  sal- 
ary is  less  than  their  clinical  colleagues 
if  they  stay  in  a  basic  science  department. 
It  Ls  unlikely  that  many  of  these  students 
would  complete  training  without  the 
small  but  significant  stipends  that  would 
be  available  through  National  Research 
Service  Awards  established  by  the  bill. 

In  summary,  lo.ss  of  the  training  sup- 
l)ort  diminishes  our  future  capability  to 
control  di.sea.se.  reduces  immediately 
our    research   productivity,   and   le.s.sens 


the  quality  of  our  educational  program 
for  biomeciical  and  behavioral  research- 
ers. 

Instead  of  the  broad,  open  ended  au- 
thority pre.'^ently  found  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide line-item  authori;^ation  for  a  sin- 
gle National  Research  Service  Awards 
authorit.v — which  encompass  the  nu- 
merous exi.'^ting  NIH  and  NIMH  trainee- 
ships  and  fellowships  authorities — at 
the  1972  obliuation  level. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  bill  is  its  pro- 
vision that  individuals  supported  by  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards  would 
be  reciuired  to  engage  in  1  year  of  rc- 
.search.  teaching  or  practice  in  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  for  each 
year  of  support  received,  or  repay  the 
amount  received  under  the  i^rogram.  In 
addition,  individuals  .supported  could 
serve  in  private  practice  in  an  area  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  determined  to  be  a  speciality 
shortage  area  or  in  a  qualified  nonprofit 
prepaid  group  practice,  but  in  those  in- 
stances, they  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide 20  months  of  service  for  each  year 
of  sui^port. 

The  bill  would  also  direct  a  new.  in- 
dependent study  of  the  traineeship  and 
fellowship  program  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  nongovern- 
mental unit. 

Every  President  since  Heibert  Hoover, 
including  President  Nixon  on  two  oc- 
casions, has  .signed  legi.slation  contain- 
ing specific  authority  for  the  training  of 
biomedical  research  workers.  Direct 
Federal  support  for  such  training  has 
been  an  established  part  of  the  Con- 
gress' and  Executive's  health  policy  for 
over  40  years.  I  beUeve  that  such  a 
policy  should  not  be  precipitously  re- 
versed, without  consultation  with  the 
Congress  by  any  administration  as  a 
budget  decision.  This  bill  will  allow  such 
study  and  consultation. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  2073.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Repre.sentatives.  and 
congres.sional  committees  to  bring  suits 
with  respect  :;o  claims  of  executive  privi- 
lese.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a 
means  for  Congress  to  obtain  a  judicial 
determination  of  the  existence  of  execu- 
tive privilege,  and  its  application  in 
specific  circumstances. 

Traditionally  executive  privilege  dis- 
putes have  been  compromised  and  nego- 
tiated, so  that  no  definitive  limitations  on 
the  scope  of  the  doctrine  have  evolved. 
Tlie  Executive  has  on  occasion  taken 
the  position  that  "Congress  cannot,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  compel  heads  of 
departments  by  law  to  give  up  papers 
and  rather  doctrinaire  information,  re- 
gardle.ss  of  the  public  interest  involved: 
and  the  President  is  the  sole  judge  of 
that  interest."  Mr.  Kleindienst  pro- 
pounded this  theory  in  hearings  earlier 
this  year.  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
plied, with  substantial  support  from  the 
academic  community,  that  there  is  no 
executive  privilege  doctrine  found  in  the 
Constitution,  thus,  that  Congress  is  the 


sole  judge  of  what  information  is  to  be 
given  to  it. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  issues  sur- 
rounding the  executive  privilege  doc- 
trine, certain  basic  principles  requires 
recognition : 

First,  both  practically  and  historically, 
executive  privilege  can  apply  if  at  all 
only  to  the  advice-giving  process  relat- 
ing to  decisions  by  the  President  himself. 
Communications  among  government 
agency  officials  and  even  activities  of 
Presidential  aides  outside  their  duties  in 
behalf  of  the  President  cannot  be  drawn 
within  the  cloak  of  executive  privilege. 

Second,  the  rights  of  Congress  on  be- 
half of  the  public  and  those  of  the  public 
dii-ectly  are  not  coequal.  The  special 
needs  of  Congress  in  fulfilling  its  legisla- 
tive role  under  the  Constitution  and  its 
recognized  role  in  overseeing  execution  of 
its  laws  by  the  Executive,  require  that  it 
have  access  to  information  that  other- 
wise might  not  be  released  to  public  view. 
The  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  which 
expresses  exceptions  to  the  principle  of 
full  disclosure  where  the  public  is  in- 
volved does  not  by  its  specific  terms  pro- 
vide any  limitation  on  congressional  ac- 
cess to  Government  information. 

Finally,  the  executive  should  not  be  the 
sole  judge  of  the  scope  of  its  own  privi- 
lege, without  check  and  without  stand- 
ards. To  allow  the  executive  to  be  its  own 
arbiter  on  questioas  of  disclosure  is  vir- 
tually to  guarantee  that  the  determina- 
tion will  be  based  on  something  less  than 
the  broadest  view  of  the  public  interest. 
This  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Congress, 
nor  should  it  be  to  the  public. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  either 
Congress  or  the  executive  to  draw  too  in- 
delible a  line  on  the  issue  of  executive 
privilege.  I  also  oppose  inflexible  legisla- 
tion imposing  automatic  sanctions  for 
wrongful  or  untimely  invocation  of  the 
privilege.  Congress  already  has  subpena 
and  contempt  powers.  It  can  hold  up 
nomination,  cut  off  fimds,  or  withhold 
authorizations. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  is  con- 
sistent with  these  other  alternatives  to 
dealing  with  invocation  of  executive 
privilege.  The  bill  does  not  presume  the 
existence  of  an  executive  privilege  doc- 
trine. But  since  executive  privilege  is 
purported  to  be  a  constitutional  doctrine, 
the  bUl  gives  the  Federal  courts  the  open- 
ing to  delineate  the  extent  of  the  doc- 
trine if  it  finds  the  privilege  in  fact  exists. 
The  courts'  traditional  role  in  interpre- 
tating  the  Constitution  is  thus  main- 
tained, and  I  was  pleased  today  to  learn 
that  the  Attorney  General  also  saw  as 
natural  and  appropriate  a  judicial  role  in 
deciding  executive-legislative  conflicts  in 
the  executive  privilege  area. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  an  objective 
branch  of  Government  to  demarcate  the 
relationship  between  the  two  other 
branches  of  Government  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Although  the  Congress  ob- 
viously still  would  retain  other  avenues 
for  enforcing  its  will,  none  of  these  has 
ever  assisted  in  providing  long-range 
resolutions  on  the  question  of  what,  if 
any,  information  the  executive  branch 
can  keep  from  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  gives  a 
three-judge  district  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia  original   jurisdiction 
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over  actions  brought  by  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  conyres- 
sional  committees  which  challenge  re- 
fusals of  executive  branch  officials  to  ap- 
pear, testij'y.  or  produce  information.  It 
contemplates  such  a  suit  would  follaw 
the  refusal  ol  the  o.^Iicial  to  comply  with  a 
subpena.  and  ii  provides  for  an  override 
by  the  Hou.se  or  Sci;ate  of  an>  commit tee- 
ir.itiaied  action.  A  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  would  follow  any  initial 
di.^tiict  court  decision. 

This  bi!l  can  be  vie  ved  as  a  companion 
to  otiier  measures  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, iince  tiic.v  do  not  prc\idc  any  remedy 
for  any  external  objective  con  ideration.- 
of  the  doctrine. 

I  recognize  tl:c  fe.ir  of  some  that  thi': 
legislation  may  be  u-^cd  by  agencies  as 
an  escape  \al\e.  knoAing  Ih.^t  any  re- 
fusal to  provide  information  v.ill  re.->uit 
in  drawn  out  court  disputes,  and  tiiat 
even  after  judicial  rulings,  tiic  executive 
can  refuse  to  abide  by  tlicm.  I  tliinlc 
these  fears  are  not  veil-founded,  anci 
more  importantly,  this  bill  would  allow 
a  test  case  on  the  existence  and  imram- 
eteis  of  cxecutne  iJri\iki-e.  Since  this 
is  a  nation  of  laws.  Coni^ress  must  pre- 
sume that  no  man.  and  moreover,  no 
official  of  the  ;40vernment  of  our  Nation, 
niav  be  above  those  laws 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  ■  lor  himself  ;.nd 
Mr.  Magnusots'  '  : 
S.  2074.  A  bill  to  amend  tiie  FcdcKil 
Trade  Commtssion  Act  in  oraer  to  grant 
the  Commission  authority  to  dirc-ctly  en- 
force -subpenas  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  directly  seek  preliminary  in- 
junctive relief  to  avoid  unfair  competi- 
tive practices  which  violate  kiws  enforced 
by  the  CommLssion.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

CONIINtANCE  ur  i:.\IS1ING  TEMPOR.IP.Y  IN'-RlAiT. 

Iv    THE   PlBI.rC   DFBT    ITMIT — AMENDMFN'T 

AMVNDMFNr    TvO.    ;;h2 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

lECISLATION  TCI  STHrr;CTHF%-  FTC  Sl-BPEVA  AND 
INJtNrTI\-E  REI-IKF  AfTHMKnY  KEEDl  U  TO 
IDENTIFY      AND      AVOID      INTAIT.      COMPETITIVC 

f'p.A'  nets 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  in  the  form  of 
a  bill  and  an  amendment  wliich  will  fiive 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  major 
new  statutory  authority  which  is  deplan- 
ed to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
lis  mar  date  to  protect  the  public  interest 
through  proniiit  and  aggressive  enforce- 
ment of  the  l"\\s  it  administers. 

The  need  for  liiis  Icj^islation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  in  connection 
with  the  Interior  Committt>e's  Study  of 
National  Fuels  and  Enerp^y  Policy.  On 
May  31,  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  request- 
ed the  Commission  to: 

Preptre  a  rc-pori  \mUuu  iluny  tlav^  legaid- 
iug  the  relatiou.sh;])  btiuecn  tlic  faliiicture  uf 
the  piiioknaii  inUustry  and  related  indus- 
tries jijid  U>e  current,  and  pre'  [>ectivp  .slmrt- 
:ij,',eb  ol  petiuleuin  prodiu  i.->.  Thi.s  rejtdrl 
^.hould  be  ac'Ci>nipa:iied  by  t>urh  slail  re]u>rt.-.. 
i!ive.s;it;atiou!>  ;  iid  dtxumoiiiurv  maieririLs  a.s 
t>ie  Ci.>nuiii.Si.i<ti  may  h.-tve  mnde  or  i>huiiiie<l 
whicli  lire  relevant  lo  cc>!np:iln!i-Uin  tl  ihi- 
l.viuc  by  Uie  C'oii{;!e.->s 

The  ptm>osc  of  m.y  it^ucst  for  tl'is  re- 
port was  to  develop  the  f:irts  as  to  wheth- 


er the  increasingly  widespread  conviction 
that  the  fuel  shortage  is  a  deliberate, 
conscious  contrivance  of  the  major  in- 
tegrated petroleum  companies  to  destroy 
the  independent  refiners  and  marketers. 
to  c:ipture  new  markets,  to  increase  ga.so- 
line  prices.  ?.nd  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
environmental  protection  legi.slation  has 
r-ny  truth  or  substance. 

This  is  r.n  important  question  and  the 
Aniericiin  consumer  as  well  as  rc-^j^on- 
.--ibJc  public  o.Tu  lals  need  to  have  .some 
liard  answers  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  Jun-*  5,  the  Cl^.ainnan  of  the  Fed- 
eif  1  Trade  Commission  responded  to  my 
l:tter  and  st?tcd  that  he  had  asked  the 
Commisrion  staff  to  rf!)ort  the  fi.ndinss 
01  its  intensive  investigation  into  the 
structure,  conduct  and  perlonnatue  of 
the  ixtrjleum  industry  no  lauei  liu.n 
July  1.  tind  that  this  information  would 
be  made  available  to  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Pah  e.iupntiv.  fjutstions  veie  raised  by 
th"  commitiee  .-iaff  as  to  the  present 
nbi'iiy  and  legi'l  authority  of  the  Com- 
m;.  bioii  to  deal  v.ith  situations  compara- 
ble tj  ilic  cuircni  petroleum  einei.i,en(V . 
On  June  15.  following  discu-sion  between 
flic  I:iterior  Coznmiitee  staiT  and  the 
'iiiT  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis.-ion. 
M-  Renpld  M.  Dietrich.  C5eneral  Coun.-el 
■  1  the  CoiJimis  ion,  wrote  me  a  letter 
en  ihis  mrttrr.  The  General  Counsel's 
in  nil  noted  that  while  the  Commission's 
nivestuuitivp  jjowors  arc  broad  enough  to 
di.seovci  iiroblem  situations  such  as  those 
existing  m  tiie  petroleum  industry,  there 
are  .sliovt comings.  The  letter  states  that: 

The  shnriT.miiu;';  of  the  Comini?'^  ion's 
prt -eiit  p.nwer  .ttc  in  the  pctenuRl  tnr  dtiay 
in  <>xisting  siTb;-:r)enp.  cnfoicemfii!  procod'.ires 
rvcl  in  its  ip.ahility  to  obtain  prelimiiiarv 
rflief  onr^  tlir  problem  li;v=  brc.T  fii'-ly  dis- 
rov^i.-d. 

The  Commission  h.Ts  s":uf1i;  Tor  i\  !r  nLr  t  in-,e 
!o  iiave  two  sjx'r-ii'ir  jjowers  to  i".creiise  ii-s 
a'oth'y  to  (\f?t\  ii;  an  oxpeditinus  manner  v.itli 
-  luh  important  problem^;.  T  iies?  f.vo  p.iwer-- 
rtre  the  stanuory  au'huriiy  to  seek  directly 
in  the  feder.".!  di.-trict  coiirts  preliminary  iii- 
jTinn ions  asainst  ilie  rvintineance  o;  anti- 
ci.tnpel  ilive  roncinc!  i  "unfair  methods  of 
competition")  as  well  as  derejaive  pr."^irTice^ 
nnd  The  crjrrespondmp  Fint-.nory  aiuhority  to 
proceed  to  federal  district  court  il.-^elf  to  en- 
iorco  lis  r.wri  --nbpoenas  and  to  require  re- 
pi^rus  from  i)ns;up.-.se^  under  Section  6ibl  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  At  the 
present  time,  proposed  ler-islation.  S.  Sjti  and 
HR  20.  roniHin  langtiagc-  whiih  woi'ld  p!\e 
T'lp  rommis-sion  power  to  seek  preliminary 
injrnriion^  in  deceptive  praclice  ."nnaiions. 
But  they  do  not  include  ihe  oorrcspondmc 
(Kjwer  to  re>ti-ai!i  the  coniinuimce  of  an;i- 
co!npemi\e  conduct  The  power  to  s^eek  such 
preliminary  injunciioiis  should,  m  my  opm- 
K^n.  be  available  to  the  Comiiiission  in  both 
dc<-ptivt'  practices  .lUd  in  anticompetitive 
c-.iriduci  sruation-i. 

Mr.  President,  the  puiijose  of  the  biil 
I  utn  introducing  today  is  to  grant  the 
F'dcial  Tiiule  C^itnmi.ssion  tiie  lull  ranse 
01  power:  and  l^aal  authority  u  needs  to 
l)oih  idem  ity  and  prevent  unfair  methods 
of  roinvH^titiO!".  ^nd  antiroii-.petjtivp  con- 
duct. 

BpT'  use  of  the  tireent  n-  pd  f ;  v  this 
loE'i'.iatio"  and  in  view  of  tiie  fac*  that 
similar  authority  was  passed  by  th.e  Sen- 
;tf  in.  the  list  Coneicss  as  a  part  of  the 
Ma:'mis;)n-Mcs-  Warranty  .Act  I  am  id.-o 
having  this  measure  printed  '..s  an 
I'm^'.dmcr.t.  It  is  my  intention  i.i  o:Tcr 


the  bill  as  a  floor  amendment  to  a  p-enu- 
ing  measure 

Without  this  new  aiuhority  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  Irampered  in 
Us  effoits  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer from  deceptive  ai'd  unfair  coiu- 
iK-tilivc  practices.  This  auiliority  is  need- 
ed now  to  assist  the  Commission  in  it.; 
investisation  into  tiie  causes  of  the  cur- 
rent sliortnges  ol  ra'ohn?  r;id  oth'?r'pe- 
iioleum  ijioducls. 

Mr.  f'le.-ident.  I  ask  U!i..nimoU3  tcn- 
.sent  Liiat  the  text  of  the  bill  be  iHinted 
a\  the  Rfcurd  at  the  conclusion  oi  my 
it-nv-irks.  I  aLso  ask  imanimou?  consent 
that  the  text  of  tlie  corre-ixmdence  on 
the  FiC  inve>tigat:en  of  the  petrokum 
industry  and  the  investigation  no^'  imdc-r 
■..ay  by  the  Permanent  Invcst^gatious 
Commitiee  be  printt-d   at   tlus  point  in 

the  RlCORD. 

Tiiere  being  i.o  objection,  the  bill  and 
corresix^ndence  were  ordered  to  be 
iuiii;ed  m  liie  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2074 
Bv  it  ftiuitcd  hy  the  HcnaW  and  Hou-^-  Of 
:!ri)rpscnt(inicii  of  the  Ln.ted  Slcies  or 
AnnTwa  in  Cotigrctu,  usxei.tbled .  That  th)> 
.^ct  may  be  riud  r.s  tive  ■tjubpoeiia  and  lu- 
jiintti-.e   Relief   AnK-ndaient,   Act    of    197i 

n"DINCS 

Sec.  2.  lai  The  Congres'-  hereby  find?  tha" 
the  ii;ve.'-'.it;anvc  and  law  enforcement  re- 
.'pon.sibiluie<;  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mifLsion  h?..e  beeii  resincied  and  hampered 
because  of  lr.adeqii:ite  legal  airhority  to  en- 
force subpoenas  and  to  seek  preliminary  i:.- 
junciive  reliel  to  avoid  unfair  competi'ive 
prnct  ice«i. 

ibi  The  Co;iEre=-s  fur-her  find-  -.ha;  a?  .t 
direct  result  of  this  inadeqtiate  lepal  atnh->r- 
iTv  s  "nificaiit  delays  have  (Tcciirrc-d  in  a  mn- 
jor  in'.estit'stion  into  the  lepality  of  ih*> 
structure,  conduct  and  activities  of  \.tf 
[>eiroleuin  industrv.  as  wc;i  as  m  other  n.:t- 
jor  investipaiions  designed  to  prtten  ;  .-.e 
public  interest. 

PVRPOSE 

Sf'  3  r  is  The  purpose  of  ihis  .^ct  tc  .r.in* 
"he  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  reqv.lsi-:^ 
i.iuhori'y  to  insure  prompt  enforcement  cf 
the  laws  the  Commission  administers  bv 
LTaiiTing  Ftattitun.-  authority  to  directly  en- 
force subpoenrts  issued  Ijy  the  Commisiton 
and  t-^  seek  prelimmarj-  injunctive  relief  to 
avoid   nnfnir   coinpetitive  practices 

Six  4  Section  5il)  of  the  Federal  Tr.jc- 
C.-.minissicn  Ac:  1 15  U.S  C  45il)  is  anicud.vl 
bv  nriking  subsecilon  ill  and  inscrtine  Vi 
lieu  therenf  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•  111  .'\ny  person.  partnersh.;p  or  corp:-.v».- 
t  on  who  violates  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion, after  it  has  become  final,  and  while  surii 
order  is  m  cfiect.  shall  Ii  ru-i:  arid  pay  to  ilie 
I'nitod  States  a  civil  penalty  o:  i.oi  inzire 
than  5-10,000  for  each  violation,  which  :\\.\ll 
accrtie  to  the  United  States  ar.d  ni-iy  be  r.-*- 
covered  in  a  civil  action  tiroutiht  by  the  A;- 
;■  rney  General  of  the  United  States  or  toy 
the  Commission  In  its  owni  name  by  any  rV 
Its  mtorneys  desl'::iiited  by  it  for  such  pt"- 
I>n;e.  Each  separate  violation  of  such  an 
iirrier  shall  be  «  separate  ofieiT-e.  except  tha* 
ill  the  case  oi  a  viiilatiiiii  th.rotiLh  coitt inuitig 
failure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  tin.al  order-  oi 
the  Ci>intni--ion.  e.icb  day  of  c'ontiu.iance  ol 
sui'li  l.'.i'.iire  or  ni|,leci  bluiU  be  ueemod  a 
separate  ol'euse.  In  such  aciiaii.s,  the  U;:;;fi1 
States  district  courts  .ire  empowered  u  ^jj^:: 
ni.iudalory  inJunciiOiis  and  .-ucli  other  and 
inrthcr  eq'.iitable  relief  ns  they  deem  apj  rj- 
IMi.ite  111  the  enforcement  of  such  final  orJ.'ra 
o;   the  Ci'mmission  " 

St.e.  S.  iJeclion  5  ol  ;he  Federal  Trade 
C.-mniisston  A^t  ilci  U  S.C.  451  Si.  atueuded 
by  adding  at  the  encl  theroi^r  11^  ic\lo\Alv.^ 
nrv\    -vhsr.  tU  n  '  .         " 
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"iiin  Whenever  in  any  ci\il  iiroceediiig  in- 
volving tlU.s  Act  ihe  Comniis.-lon  is  author- 
ized or  reciuired  to  appear  in  a  court  of  the 
United  .States,  or  to  be  represented  therein 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Comini.-iion  m.iy  elect  to  appear  in  H.s 
own  n.inie  by  any  of  It.s  attorncy.s  designated 
by  It  for  such  piirpo.se." 

fFC.  0  .Section  tj  of  the  Feder.il  Trade  Coni- 
missiju  Act  1 15  U.a.C,  46 1 ,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  th.e  eiid  thereof  the  following  pro- 
visa: 

■Prortdrd:  That  the  exception  of  "bank.s 
and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  .^ct  to 
regtilatc  commerce'  from  the  Commission's 
powers  defined  in  clauses  (a)  and  ibi  of  thi.s 
section,  shall  nc)t  be  con.strued  to  limit  the 
Cjmmi.->.sion's  autliority  to  gather  and  com- 
pile information,  to  investigate,  or  to  re- 
quire reports  or  an.swers  from,  any  such  cor- 
poration to  the  extent  th.u  .such  action  is 
necessary  to  the  investigation  of  any  cor- 
poration, group  of  corporatioii.s.  or  industry 
wliich  is  not  eiii^jaged  or  is  engaged  only 
incidentally  in  banking  or  in  business  as  a 
common  carrier  subject  to  the  Act  to  regulate 
commerce." 

Slc.  7.  Section  1:3  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  i  15  U  S  C.  5:3 1  is  amended 
by  redesignating  "ib)"  as  "lO"  and  insert- 
ing the  following  new  su'oseclion: 

"lb)  Whenever  the  C'onimis<ion  h;(.s  rea.sou 
to  believe — 

"(II  that  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration i.s  violating,  or  is  about  to  violate 
any  provision  of  law  eniorccd  by  the  Federal 
Tr.'Cle  Commissijn.  and 

"i2i  that  the  enjoining  thereof  pending 
the  i.ssuance  of  a  complaint  by  the  Com- 
mi.s.->ion  and  until  such  complaint  is  dis- 
niij)sed  by  the  Commiasioii  or  set  .i.-side  by  the 
court  on  review,  or  until  the  order  of  the 
Commis-ion  made  t'nereon  has  become  final, 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public — 
the  Commission  by  any  of  its  attornevs  des- 
ignated by  it  for  such  purpose  may  bring 
suit  in  a  di.strlct  court  of  the  United  Stares 
to  enjoin  any  such  act  or  practice.  Upon 
a  proper  showing  that  .-,uch  action  would 
l)e  in  the  public  interest,  and  after  notice  to 
the  defendant,  a  lemporary  restraining  order 
or  a  preliminary  injunction  may  be  granted 
without  bond:  Prondccl,  hourirr,  That  if  a 
complaint  is  not  tiled  within  such  period  as 
mav  be  specified  b\  the  court  after  issuance 
of  the  temporary  restraining  order  or  prelim- 
inary injunction,  the  order  or  Injunction 
may  be  di.-»olved  by  the  court  and  be  of  no 
further  force  and  effect:  Prondrd  ftirthi-r. 
That  111  proper  ca.ses  the  Commission  ma\ 
.seek.  and.  after  proper  proof,  the  court  may 
issue  a  permanent  injunction.  Any  such  suit 
shall  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which 
.such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
re.sldes  or  transacts  business." 

Sec.  8.  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  ( 15  US  C.  56 1  is  amended  to 
read   as   follows: 

"Sec.  16.  Whenever  the  Federal  Trade 
Commfssion  has  rea.son  to  believe  that  any 
per.son,  partnership,  or  corporation  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  under  section  14  or  under  sub- 
seciion  i  1  i  of  section  5  of  this  Act,  it  shall— 
•'lat  certify  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cause  appro- 
priate proceedings  to  be  brought  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  such  section 
or  subsection:  or 

"lb)  Itself  cause  .such  appropriate  pro- 
ceeding.? to  be  brought," 

US.    Senate,   Committee 
ON-   Interior   and   Insiu.ar   Affairs, 

Washington,   DC  .   May   31,   1973. 
The  Honorable  Lewis  A.  Engman, 
Cliairman.  Fedrral  Trade  Commission. 
Wa.-^hmgton,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Over  the  past  six 
months  every  section  of  the  nation  has  ex- 
perienced  serious   shortages   of   heating   oil. 


gasoline,  diesel  fuel  and  propane.  These 
shortages — especially  gasoline  and  diesel 
shortages — threaten  to  become  critical  with- 
in the  ne.xt  few  months.  Shortages  of  fuel  oil 
next  fall  and  winter  are  certain.  They  may 
be  the  most  serious  ever  experienced  m  this 
country. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  growing 
and  iacreasingiy  widespread  conviction  that 
the  fuel  shortage  Is  a  deliberate,  conscious 
contrivance  of  the  major  integrated  petro- 
leum companies  to  destroy  the  iidepend^nt 
refiners  and  marketers,  to  capture  new  in:.r- 
kets,  to  increase  gasoline  i?rices,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  repeal  of  envlroninentnl  protection 
legislation.  AUegatlons  and  some  circumstan- 
tial evidence  of  this  sort  are  coming  increas- 
ingly from  oil  Ir.dependeuts.  co::£umer  orga- 
iii/atlons,  students  of  the  industry.  Members 
of  Coiigress.  and  from  the  chief  legal  o3icers 
of  local  and  Slate  governments. 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study  authorized  by  S.  Res. 
45.  I  recognize  that  the  origins  of  the  cur- 
rent fuels  shortages  are  complex.  They  in- 
volve, among  other  things,  stringent  environ- 
mental regulations,  a  lack  of  refining  capac- 
ity, an  incentive  system  that  is  not  producing 
desired  results,  the  need  for  deep-water  port 
facilities,  and  many  other  factors. 

One  major  cause  of  the  shortage  which 
sliould  not  be  o.erlooked  or  minimized  is  the 
present  Admini.stration's  i'lcomprehetisitile 
and  foolish  reliance  last  summer  on  the 
(ler.rly  incorect  and  self-serving  reccmmon- 
d  it  ions  of  major  oil  companies  that  import 
co:jirols  should  be  m  antalned;  that  reli!:c;l 
i;roducts  should  not  be  imported:  and  the 
a-surance  that  refinery  capacity  would  be 
adeqtiate  to  meet  all  demands  for  petroleum 
[)r(irlucts  over  the  next  ve:ir. 

We  knov.'.  for  example,  that  Texaco's 
Chairman  of  the  Board  wrote  General  Lin- 
coln, then  the  Director  of  the  OtTice  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  last  July  object- 
ing to  the  granting  of  more  import  quotas 
for  finished  products  and  stiuing  that  there 
is  'sutticient  refining  capacity  available  in 
the  U.S.  to  meet  anticipated  demand  for 
clean  products  over  the  balance  of  this 
year."  We  know  that  the  President  of  Hum- 
ble Oil  (iiow  Exxon,  U.S..^.)  a.ssured  CJcn- 
eral  Lincoln  in  September  that  "Humble 
could  not  speak  for  the  remainder  of  the 
mdu.stry  but  felt  in  a  tight  situation  the 
industry  would  do  its  best  including  going 
bey»4id  its  contract  commitments  If  it  were 
capable  of  doing  .so  ,  .  ." 

While  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  definitively 
conclude  that  the  current  crisis  can  be  fully 
explained  in  terms  of  "conspir:icies  "  be- 
tween or  "excessive  market  power"  exer- 
cised by  a  relatively  few  oil  companies 
this  does  pose  a  major  question  of  public 
policy  which  de.serve:s  careful  review  and 
analysis.  The  very  fact  that  the  so-called 
"conspiracy  theory"  is  supported  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  and  that  it  does  have 
credibility  among  knowledgeable  observers 
of  the  industry  makes  an  in-depth  investiga- 
tion mandatory.  If  investigation  shows  that 
the  cm  rent  .shortages  have  been  calculated 
and  engineered  for  private  profit  or  advan- 
tage, legislation  will  be  required  to  effectu- 
ate fundamental  changes  in  the  structure 
and  operation  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

Later  in  this  letter  I  will  be  requesting  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  undertake  an 
investigation  of  this  matter. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  cause  or  catises  of 
the  shortages  it  Is  Indisputable  that  they 
threaten  to  extinguish  the  independent  re- 
fining and  marketing  sectors  as  a  viable  com- 
petitive force  in  the  petroleum  industry.  It 
is  furtiiermore  a  fact  that  retail  gasoline  and 
luel  prices — the  price  consumers  pay — have 
risen  drastically  and  will  continue  to  rise. 
At  the  same  time,  the  earnings  of  the  five 
biggest  oil  compaiiies  Jumped  by  26  percent 
between  the  first  quarters  of  1972  and   1973. 


Tlie  earnings  of  Exxon,  the  largest  oil  com- 
pany in  the  United  States,  jumped  by  an 
amazing  4.3  percent.  The  earnings  for  27 
smaller  oil  companies  jumped  by  32.1  per- 
cent during  the  same  period. 

The  fact  that  oil  company  earnings  show 
startling  increases  during  a  period  of  time 
when  the  comn:uiies  are  under  price  controls, 
when  independents  are  being  put  out  of 
busine-s,  and  wiien  the  ."American  consumer 
cannot  get  gasoline  al.-o  raises  fundamental 
questions  of  pubUc  policy.  This  is  partictilarly 
true  in  view  of  the  disturbing  .-igns  that 
the  present  .-hortage..  are  being  accompanied 
and  perhaps  caused  by  major  structural 
changes  in  pcirolpum  marketiiig  '.il.ich  could 
seriously  limit  competition. 

The  strength,  efficiency,  and  economy  of 
America's  oil  industry  has  been  based  on  the 
high  decree  of  competition  at  the  retail  level 
afforded  by  numerous  companies  supplying 
the  same  market.  It  is  a  classical  first  step 
of  any  small  group  of  companies  who  wish 
to  restrain  trade  and  raise  prices  to  first  cen- 
tralize their  marketing  areas  so  as  to  reduce 
competition.  Indeed  it  is  the  purpose  of  tlie 
Federal  .\natrust  Lav,s  to  assure  that  there 
Ls  adequate  competition.  Some  of  the  dls- 
qviieting  market  limiting  instances — all 
within  the  pa=t  few  months — are  as  follows: 
Gulf  is  withdrawing  in  Michigan,  Mary- 
lar.d,  Iowa.  Wi-consin.  Delaware,  Minnesota. 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Kansas.  Nebras- 
ka. Montana.  Wyoming,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada  and  Northern  Californa. 
Tiiey  are  just  getting  out  of  tho  e  are. is 
and  have  a  S250,noo.000  withdrawal  pror^rain 
under  way. 

Exxon  i.s  selling  150  retail  service  stations 
in  Indiana.  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Mirjhi- 
gan  and  possibly  an  additional  250  stations. 
Phillips  by  OctolDer  1,  1973,  is  withdraw- 
ing from  New  England  all  the  way  as  far 
south  as  Maryland  and  Northern  Virginia. 
Briti-h  Petroleum  has  sold  its  New  York 
State  marketing  network  to  United  Refi'iery. 
We.vt  of  Hudson.  New  York,  it  is  giving  no 
new  supplies  to  its  jobbers.  HP  has  notified 
its  jobbers  in  New  Jersev,  Rhode  Island  and 
part  of  Ma-ssachusetts  that  their  contracts 
w  ill  soon  bo  cancelled. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company  is  selling  i's 
termi;!:il  and  bulk  plant  in  Mississippi. 
ARCO  IS  also  divesting  itself  of  a  32.000 
barrel  a  day  refinery  in  Sinclair.  Wyoming. 
It  is  dropping  2,400  retail  outlets  in  Colorado. 
Idaho.  Wyoming.  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota. Nebraska,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  parts  of  Louisiana,  Alabama 
and  Oklahoma. 

Ainoco,  according  to  trade  reports,  plans 
to  pull  otit  of  the  Western  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

Sunoco  is  withdrawing  from  North  Da- 
kota. South  Dakota,  Nebraska.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota.  Kansas,  Tennessee  and  the  Metro- 
politan Chicago  area.  However,  it  is  exclud- 
ing certain  other  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
Omaha,  Eastern  Kansas,  Memphis  and  its 
Ii:terstate  Highway  outlets. 

Fina  will  purchase  the  BP  markethig  prop- 
erties in  Georgia  and  Florida  and  part  of 
those  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
There  are  instances  of  other  oil  companies 
which  are  abandoning  certain  "uneconomi- 
cal "  areas  Moreover,  many  of  these  and  other 
major  oil  companies  are  apparently  terminat- 
ing existing  denier  franchises  and,  at  the 
s-nnc  time,  establishing  new  chains  of  dealer- 
ships under  new  second  and  third  name 
■fighting  brands." 

It  is  highly  suggestive  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  dynamics  and  structure  of  the 
national  and  international  oil  corporations 
which  dominate  the  Industry  and  the  pat- 
terns of  marketing  that  all  of  these  factors 
and  results  are  iiof  happenstance.  In  major 
respects  they  may  repre-.ent  conscious,  know- 
ing decisions  to  .shift  traditional  profit  cen- 
ters from  •  production"'  in  historically,  low 
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cost,  profitable  Mid-east  sources  to  the 
downstream  sources  of  "refining  '  and  "mar- 
keting "  both  in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope. This  shift  in  profit  taking  sources  was 
compelled  by  the  nationalistic  attitude  of 
Mid-East  nations  to  control  tlieir  own  re- 
sources and  to  maximize  host  government 
revenues  On  the  basis  of  available  evidence 
I  do  not  charge  or  allege  conspiracy:  I  do, 
however,  charge  that  corporate  self-interest, 
acting  in  respon.se  to  friendly,  timid  and 
often  incompetent  Administration  policy,  has 
led  to  a  situation  in  which  oil  Industry 
corporate  managers — witliout  meeting,  witli- 
out  collusion,  without  conspiracy — are  led. 
hivited.  and  encouraged:  ( 1  i  to  squeeze  out 
the  independents:  and  (2i  to  force  the  price 
of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products  up 
and  up. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  or  to  otlier  Members 
of  Congress  what  all  ot  these  fast  moving 
events  and  changes  mean,  nor  what  rela- 
tionship they  bear  to  the  shortages  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products.  The  sole  ptirpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  get  a  detailed,  objective. 
and  judicial  judgment  on  the  issues  which 
have  been  rai.sed  in  connection  with  the 
current  fuels  crisis.  It  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  have  a  strong,  viable  and  com- 
petitive industry  that  is  privately  owned  and 
has  the  confidence  of  the  public 

I  am  hereby  reque.-,ting  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  prepare  a  report  within  thirty 
days  regarding  the  relationship  between  the 
structure  of  the  petroleum  industry  and 
related  industries  and  the  current  and  pro- 
spective shortages  of  petroleum  products. 
This  report  should  be  accompanied  by  such 
staff  reports,  investigations  and  documen- 
tary materials  as  the  Commls.-,ion  may  have 
made  or  obtained  which  are  relevant  to 
comprehension  of  this  is.-tie  by  the  Congress. 

Later  today.  Senator  Humjihrey  and  I  will 
be  introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  1570.  the 
"Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973."  which  will  authorize  and  direct  a  more 
detailed  six-month  study  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  this  and  other  impor- 
tant rjue.stions  concerning  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, its  cl'ianging  structure  and  opera- 
tion, and  the  causes  of  the  current  shortages. 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  amendment  and 
a  table  from  the  May  14,  1973  Oi7  and  Gas 
Journal,  showing  earnings  and  profit  per- 
formance of  32  oil  companies  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1973. 

Sincerely  yours. 

He.nry  M.  Ja<  kso.v. 
Chairman.    Senate    Study    of    A    Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Policy 

HOW  32  COMPANIES  PtRFORMff)  IN  THt 
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Ffdep.ai.  Trade  Comiviission. 
Washington.  DC  .  June  5.  1973 
The  Honorable  Hfnry  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman.    Committee   on    Interior   and   In- 
sular  Affairs.   U.S.   Senate.    Washington , 
DC. 
Dk.^r  Mr.  Chairman:   Thank  you  for  your" 
letter  of  May  31.  1973.  concerning  the  pre--eiit 
shortage  of  petroleum  products. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  for  more  than 
a  year  the  Commission  staff  has  been  coii- 
ductinu  an  intensive  investigation  into  the 
siructuip.  conduct  and  performance  of  the 
petrcleum  industry.  This  investigation  is 
clo^e  to  completion.  There  are  a  number  of 
important  hearings  .scheduled  throughout 
the  month  of  June,  and  the  staff  will  con- 
tinue to  utilize  every  available  resource  to 
expedite  the  completion  of  the  hearings  and 
the  assimilation  and  analysis  of  the  latest 
evidence 

I  li.ive  asked  the  staff  to  report  its  findings 
to  me  no  later  than  July  1.  and  the  Commis- 
sion will  certainly  endeavor  to  provide  you 
witli  the  information  which  you  seek  as  .soon 
.a-.  i)i.'.-.sible. 

Sincrrely  yours. 

I.F'.vis  A.  Enc:man. 

Federal  Trade  Co.m mission. 
U'ns-7nJ!<;(ori.  DC.  June  15.  197.: 
Hon   Henry  M.  Ja<  kson. 

Ciiairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ciiair.man:  In  the  course  of  dis- 
cussions between  your  staff  and  the  staff  oi 
the  Bureau  of  Competition,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  questions  were  raised  as  to  the 
present  ability  of  the  Commission  to  deal 
with  situations  comparable  to  the  current 
petroleum  emergency.  Tlie  Commission's  in- 
vestigative powers  clearly  are  broad  enough 
fully  to  dLscover  problem  situations  such  as 
that  existing  in  the  petroleum  Industry.  The 
shortcomings  of  the  Commission's  present 
power  are  in  the  potential  for  delay  in  exist- 
ing subpoena  enforcement  procedures  and 
in  its  inability  to  obtain  preliminary  relief 
once  the  problem  has  been  fully  discovered. 

Tlie  Commission  has  sought  for  a  long  time 
to  have  two  specific  powers  to  increa.se  it- 
ability  to  deal  in  an  expeditiotis  manner  with 
such  important  problems.  These  two  powers 
are  the  statutory  authority  to  seek  directly 
In  the  federal  district  courts  preliminary  in- 
junctions against  the  continuance  of  anti- 
competitive conduct  ('unfair  methods  of 
competition  "I  as  well  ;is  deceptive  practices, 
and  the  corresponding  statutory  autliority  to 
proceed  to  federal  district  court  itself  to  en- 
force its  own  subpoenas  and  to  require  re- 
ports from  busine.sses  under  Section  6(bi  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  At  the 
present  time,  proposed  legislation.  S.  356  and 
H.R.  20.  contain  language  which  would  give 
the  Commission  power  to  seek  prelimiiiarv 
injunctions  in  deceptive  practice  siiuuiions 


But  they  do  not  include  the  corresponding 
power  to  restrain  the  continuance  of  anti- 
competitive conduct.  The  power  to  seek  sucli 
preliminary  injunctions  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  available  to  the  Commicsion  in  both 
deceptive  practices  and  in  anticompetitive 
conduct  situations. 

In  tlie  event  I  can  give  you  any  further 
Information  witli  respect  to  the  Commission's 
needs  in  this  area.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
do  so 

Sincerel}-  yours. 

RuNALO    M     DlETRtCH. 

General  Counsel. 

FF.orRAL  Trade  Commission, 
Washi7igton    DC    June  15.  1973 
The  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
C'luirman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.   Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  ref- 
erence to  discussions  between  staff  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  your  letter  of  May  31,  1973.  to  Chairman 
Engman  with  regard  to  our  current  investiga- 
tion of  tlie  petroleum  industry 

Chairman  Engman  has  advi.sed  you  by  let- 
ter dated  June  5  1973.  that  a  report  will  be 
submitted  to  him  no  later  than  July  1.  197:3. 
by  Commis.-ion  sta!f  concerning  the  competi- 
tive situation  in  the  domestic  petroleum  in- 
tlustry  A  report  will  be  made  to  your  Com- 
mittee on  the  same  subject  as  soon  as  po.T 
sible  thereafter. 

In  your  letter  of  May  31  you  ask.^d  that 
the  Comniis-.ion  also  provide  the  Committee 
with  petroleum  company  documental loii  and 
internal  Federal  Trade  Commission  stall 
memoranda  de\eloped  through  the  cour.se  of 
the  petroleum  industry  investigation  It  i> 
respectfully  requested  that  these  requests  be 
reconsidered 

Release  of  company  documentation  would 
materially  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
petroleum  investigation  and  the  Coinmis- 
.>ion  s  law  enforcement  re.-^ponsibilities  To 
date,  the  Commission  has  experienced  a  high 
decree  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  petro- 
leum industry  members  m  that  they  are 
promising  to  produce  a  large  volume  of  con- 
fidential and  competitively  .sensitive  bu.^ines- 
documentation  without  the  necessity  of  strv- 
ing  subpoenas.  Loss  of  their  voluntary  coop- 
eration in  providing  such  conhdeniial  docu- 
mentation would  greatly  impede  iiirih'r 
progress  of  the  investigation. 

Secondly,  release  to  your  Committee  at  tlii-- 
time  of  internal  staff  memoranda  miL.ht 
jeopardize  tlie  staff  s  strategies  as  it  conducts 
investigatory  hearings,  analyzes  industrv 
sfructiire  and  practices,  and  prepares  to  make 
appropriate  recommendations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R<i.NAiu  M    DiirRicii. 

General  Counsel. 

U.S.  Senate. 

CoM.MITTFE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS. 

Washington.  DC  .  June  2i).  1973. 
Hon   Lewis  A.  E.\cman. 
Chairman.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Wasliington.  D  C 

Dfar  Mr  Chairman:  'Vesterday  members 
of  your  staff  and  the  General  Counsels  for 
the  Interior  and  Insul.ir  Affairs  Committee 
and  tlie  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, both  of  which  I  chair,  met  to 
follow  up  on  our  recent  correspondence  deal- 
ing with  in\estig:itions  of  the  relationship 
between  the  current  fuels  shortages  and 
the  structure,  conduct  and  activities  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  The  discussions  between 
members  u:  our  respective  staffs  focused  on 
the  request  made  in  my  letter  of  May  31, 
1973.  for  a  report  on  this  matter  within 
thirty  days  together  with  relevant  itall  re- 
ports, investigations  and  documentary  m.ite- 
ri:ils  prepared  or  obtained  by  the  Commission 
on  this  matter. 

■\\)U  will  retail  that  on  June  15,  1973.  in  j 
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Iptter  to  me  your  General  Counsel.  Mr,  Ron- 
ald M.  Dietrich,  "respectfully  requested  that 
these  requests  be  reconsidered."  primarily 
bet-ausc.  m  his  view,  the  turning  over  of  com- 
l).-)iy  diX'umentatlon  m:ght  result  in  their 
release  and  thereby  cau.se  termination  of  the 
V.  1  ;:itary  cooperation  of  the  major  petro- 
leum companies  in  ■■prt)m;s:;ifr  to  produce  a 
1  ;r.-e  volume  of  roniidciitia!  and  competitive 
sensitive  dix-umentHtion  without  t!ie  neces- 
sity of  stT'.  ini:  su'op.'cnas."  It  'iiould  h<  no'ed 
here  tiiat  .iltl;oai;ii  tiieie  was  a  pre.-is  rer.on 
to  the  contrary,  neither  your  Clcnvral  Coun- 
sel nor  atiy  other  C\  !vi:-i..--.sion  nprc.scntr.tive 
has  at  any  tmie  rii.ised  to  provide  all  of  the 
ni  itcrial  I  have  reque.-led. 

Ill  proceeding  with  this  important  invr.'^ti- 
tr.tio.n  I  do  not  w;>h  to  in  any  way  impede 
the  ont-'oinc  inve.stit:.ition  of  the  CommisMon 
pursuant  to  11.=  statutory  mandate  r  am  .-^'.iri'. 
hov.evi-r,  that  you  unOtrsland  tliat  neither 
can  the  Co;  t;re.ss  abdicate  its  investigative, 
oversifrlit  and  lct;islat:ve  respunsibiluics.  It 
is  my  \ie\v  that  a  joint  etiort.  caillng  on  the 
powers  i'.r.d  resouri  es  ci  the  C<,>ininission  and 
tile  Coni^ress  would  be  mo.-t  beneticial  to  the 
.Vnierii  an  p.iijiic  .md  would  insure  tuai  an- 
swt  rs  'o  these  quesuons  winch  are  of  su.h 
prtat  importani  e  lo  the  AiiierKui  jjeoplc  are 
lorthcommj.:  at  an  early  date. 

AccordiiiLjly.  I  propose  tl.at  the  appro- 
pri.ite  memtn-rs  oi  our  respective  sta'fs  meet 
prior  to  your  formal  transmittal  t<'  me  of 
the  report  cited  in  your  letter  of  June  5. 
I'.i7:i.  to  determine  uhifh  of  the  staff  re- 
port<.  investtpa'ions  ai  d  documrritary  evi- 
dence the  Conimisf.ion  has  de'.eltjped  would 
be  relevant  to  the  Subcommittee's  invc-tl- 
ratioa.  Material.s  and  docinnent-s  delivered  to 
you  by  comi>aiiie.'-.  with  reasonable  restric- 
tions on  contidcn-iality  W"u!d  bo  main- 
tained. Any  Commission  materials  wliich  are 
sho-.vn  to  be  pertinent  to  pre-litijiniion 
stratOL-v  would,  of  course,  onlv  be  used  for 
Internal  purposes  by  the  Members  of  the 
Subcomini'tee  and  atithori/ed  le.i.'a!  couu.'--cl 
to  the  Sub.'iinimi'tpe. 

A.s  a  result  of  dis-u-iions  between  our 
respec'ive  statT  members  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  Comm»SMOM  sent  nu  a  =pcond  letter 
on  June  1,5.  H»7.^.  c '■.nrerniiiix  itia<iequacies 
In  the  Commission "s  s'atutnrv  atitliority  to 
enforce  subpoena  and  to  seek  preliminary 
Injunctive  relief  to  avoii  uii;;ur  eompetitive 
practices.  I  intei^d  to  introdii'-e  legislation 
within  the  next  lew  days  whifh  v.ould  prant 
t!;e  Commission  the  rcquisi-e  autliority  to 
insure  prompt  enforcemrnt  of  tl'e  laws  the 
Commission  admit. i.sters.  If  there  are  other 
areas  in  nhlfh  new  les-islatlve  nuthoritv  is 
needed.  I  wculd  preatly  apprccia'e  it  if  vou 
wr>u!d  brine  them  to  my  attet-.tlon. 

I  look  :or-.vard  lo  the  receipt  of  the  report 
which  your  June  5  letter  states  will  b^' pre- 
.cented  to  the  Commission  bv  the  FTC  staff 
on  Ju!v  1.  ir)73  I  am  informed  that  the  re- 
port -A  ill  retlect  the  mrst  intensive  inquiry 
into  this  area  ever  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
a^-ency.  Without  prejudf,'int,'  tlie  report's 
conclu-lons  or  recommendations,  i  want  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Commission  stnff  for  your  efforts 
in  undcrtakiuij  this  important  itive.stiyation. 
In  view  of  the  indeterminate  amount  of 
time  it  will  take  the  Commis.-ion  to  review 
the  Commussion's  .staff  report  Ijcfore  formal 
transmittal  to  me.  I  would  appreciate  it  If 
you  would  arrange  for  de.si;.nuted  memiiers  of 
my  Subcommittee  staff  to  be  briefed  bv  the 
Bureau  of  Competition  on  the  report  and  lor 
me  to  receive,  on  a  conhdenti.il  basts,  an  ad- 
vaiii  e  cr.py  of  the  report  when  it  1^  trarsnilt- 
te  1  by  the  staff  to  the  Commi.s.sion  This  will 
expedite-  tlie  Sul)commit tee's  investi^-ation 
and  will  Insure  that  the  investi|t;af ion  pro- 
reeds  on  an  informed,  responsible  and  objec- 
tive  basi.s 

Finally,  I  want  to  asstire  you  and  the  other 
n."mbers  of  the  Commission  that  >ou  will 
have  my  full  cooperation  on  this  impor- 
l.toi  intiuiry.  Ii  I  cr  members  of  my  siaiT  rnuy 


be  of  any  assistance  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henhy  M.  Jac-kson,  ChaiTVUin. 


ByMr.  GURNEY: 
S,  2076.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of   Floi'itla   the    E?mont    Key    National 
Park.  Referred  to  the  Coimiuttee  on  In- 
terior iivx\  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  part 
of  the  (ontiniiiiuj  effort  to  preserve  the 
herilniie  and  beauty  of  America.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  v.ould  make 
E^niont  Key.  the  gateway  to  Tampa 
Harbor,  a  national  park. 

It  is  not  often  that  you  can  find  a 
piece  of  America  2'2  mile.s  long  and  a 
hnlf  mile  wide  which  encompasse.s  sucJi 
a  broad  .sv.eep  of  American  history  and 
vet  retain.s  the  di.slinctive  features  and 
landmarks  from  which  that  history  wa.s 
carved. 

Egmont  Key  is  just  such  a  jilace.  Its 
strategic  location,  in  Uie  mouth  of  the 
biggest  bay  and  harbor  on  the  west  coast 
of  Florid;;,  attracted  Ponce  do  Leon  as 
early  as  1513.  Subsequently,  after  the 
British  took  possession  of  east  Florida, 
tht-  key  was  named  after  a  hitih  ranking 
Bnti.sh  colonial  official. 

Soon  after  the  Americans  to<ik  over 
in  1821.  a  tlicn-unknown  engineerings  of- 
ficer in  the  US.  Army  named  Robert  E. 
Lee  headed  an  exjiedition  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  military  defense 
of  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  Egmont  Key 
and  neighboring  Mullet  Key  sub.sequent- 
I}'   became  military  reservations. 

!^t  first.  p:gmont  Key  v.as  an  informal 
outpost  for  troops  from  Fort  Brooke. 
Then,  durinr:  the  second  Seminole  Indian 
war.  it  became  a  prison — a  function  for 
which  it  was  also  used  during  the  CimI 
War.  In  addition.  Egmont  Key  was  used 
as  a  headquarters  by  Union  trooi>s  block- 
ading Tampa  Harbor. 

The  .Mgnificance  of  the  harbor,  and 
fear  of  a  po.ssible  Spanish  Naval  attack 
on  it  during  the  Spanish  American  War. 
caused  tlie  U.S.  Government  to  build  two 
fcrt.s— one  for  mortars  and  the  other  for 
longer  rant'e  artillery— plus  extensive 
barracks  and  brick  roads  on  Egmont  Key. 
Some  of  the  walls  for  this  complex  were 
3  feet  thick  and  much  of  it  still  re- 
mains intact— thanks  to  the  isolation  of 
Egmont  Key  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  subjected  to  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

World  War  I  saw  the  Arm\  use  t!ie  key 
as  a  training  base  for  a  field  artillery 
company  and  in  World  War  II  it  was 
\i<e<.\  by  t!ie  Air  Force.  Now.  its  militarv 
role  is  over  but  its  navigational  impor- 
tance remaiiis  undiminished.  The  Coast 
Guard  continues  to  operate  a  121-year- 
old  ligluhcuse  there  and  the  Tampa  Bay 
Pilots  A.ssociation  is  headquartered  there. 
As  they  have  for  years,  coast  guards- 
men and  harbor  pilots  guide  the  ships  of 
the  world  to  Egmont  and  then  into 
Tiunpa  Harbor. 

.'\sidc  from  tlie  pilots  and  the  Coa.st 
Guard  only  29  otlier  residents  .share  the 
beauty  and  the  historv  of  Egmont  Key. 
The  beaches  are  beautiful,  the  forts  re- 
main largely  intact  and  examples  of 
Spanish  architecture  are  still  to  be  found. 
It  is  truly  a  unique  area,  unsjjoiled  by 
recent   development,   unhurried   by   the 


fast  pace  of  modern  living,  and  Ideal  as 
a  national  park — to  be  used  and  appre- 
ciated by  those  desiring  a  rich  recrea- 
tional and  historical  experience.  It  seems 
hard  to  believe,  now,  that  Tampa,  Fla., 
could  have  once  been  considered  a  point 
vulnerable  to  foreign  attack— but  once 
it  was  and  future  .generations  of  Ameri- 
cans .should  be  able  to  not  just  read  about 
it.  but  be  able  to  see  how  Americans  of 
that  time  protected  themselves  from  that 
tlireat. 

Mr.  Pre:,ideiit.  the  local  governments 
in  the  area  are  strongly  in  favor  of  action 
being  taken  to  iirotect  Egmont  Key  and 
to  keeiJ  it  preserved  for  the  enjoyment 
01  );re;sent  and  future  generations.  Fur- 
thcr.nore.  the  three  Congressmen  rcij- 
rtseiiting  ilie  affected  area  have  sub- 
mitted it  bill  similar  to  mine  m  t!ie  House 
01  Representatives. 

If  we  are  to  be  consistent  in  our  de- 
sire to  protect  those  unsnoiled  areas  of 
historical,  recreational,  and  ecological 
importance  then,  we  should  not  overlook 
Egmont  Key  and  we  should  move  as 
ot'ickly  as  po^sible  to  nii.ke  it  a  national 
park. 

Mr,  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  proposal  be 
printed  in  Uie  Record  at  the  conclusion 
cI  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objecti.^n,  the  bill  was 
oi'dered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Recchd.  as 
follows; 

S.  207G 

Ec  it  enacted  bt/  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Rcpmcnlulircs  oJ  the  United  States  o/ 
A'licrica  in  Co!ir;rcss  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  the  Egmont  Key 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Florida,  to 
consist  of  that  area  cf  land  and  water  de- 
scribed in  tlie  succeeding  provisions  of  this 
.^rt. 

ibl  Tlie  Secretary  of  Transportr\tion  is  au- 
thorized ai.d  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary  'i  the  land  under 
his  jurisdiction  in  Ettmont  Key,  Florida,  as 
de.scnbed  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  and  which 
has  Ix-en  declared  excess  propertv  by  tiie  Ad- 
niiiu,Mra'..r  of  the  General  Serv"ict,s  Aduiin- 
istration,  Tl-.e  lands  and  waters  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  .subsection  sluill 
comprise  the  Egmont  Key  National  Fark  ai.d 
siiall  be  administered  by  the  Serrctary 
tlirouL'li  the  National  P.trk  Stivice  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  the  N.itional 
P.Trk  Service  shall  administer,  jirotect.  aiid 
develop  the  park  .subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service  and  for  other  prr- 
poses'.  approved  August  25,  1916  (16  U  S  C 
1  et  seq  ).  The  Secretary  mav  apply  any 
other  statutory  at;»hority  available  to  hin'i 
tor  the  conservation  and  manacement  of 
iiaiur;U  resources  to  the  e.xteiU  he  finds  such 
authority  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
."Vet. 

Src  2.  The  land  and  waters  :  pecified  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  are  more  parti.. iilarl'^ 
t;c.scribed  as  follows:  '' 

That  certain  tract  or  pnrcel  of  land  de- 
scribed ns  Ei,'mor.l  Key.  lying  in  section  2G. 
township  33  .south,  range  13  east  Hiilsborout'h 
County.  Florida,  containing  393  acres  more 
or  le.ss.  and  bounded  on  the  west  Ijy  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  tlie  east  by  the  waters 
of  T.imjia  Bay. 

Sf.c.  3,  As  soon  as  the  tran.sfer  authorized 
by  the  nr,st  section  of  this  Act  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  Secretary  shall  establish  the  Eit- 
mont  Key  National  Park  by  publication  of 
notice  thereof  in  tlie  Federal  Register. 

Stc.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  such 
sums  as  are  neccs.sary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visioiLS  of  thi.s  Act. 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON  "for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney  i  : 
S.  2078.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  make  a  survey  for  flood 
control  purposes  in  the  county  of  San 
Euis  Obispo.  Calif.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  San  Luis  Creek 
and  its  tributaries  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  providing  flood  control  and  pro- 
tection throughout  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
Basin.  Calif.  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
league from  California  i  Mr.  Tunney  >  is 
Joining  me  as  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  The 
bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  3013  already  intro- 
duced in  the  House  b.\  Mr,  T,alcoti  of 
California. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  city  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  was  hard  hit  with  more 
than  6  inches  of  rain  in  3  days,  leaving 
more  than  $4  million  damage,  primarily 
to  private  homes,  roughly  between  800 
and  1.000  homes  were  flooded  and  80  to 
90  businesses  .suffered  damage.  An  esti- 
mated 100  cars  were  abandoned  as  they 
were  caught  at  flooded  intersections  or 
driveways.  The  county  subsequently  was 
declared  by  the  President  as  a  national 
disaster  area. 

San  Luis  Obispo  experienced  similar 
heavy  rains  in  a  1069  storm  when  a  rec- 
ord 13,68  inches  of  rain  fell  in  4  days. 
A  national  disaster  declaration  al.so  was 
made  then.  As  in  1973.  rains  brought 
down  trees  and  other  debris,  clogging  the 
city  storm  drains,  particularly  at  bridges 
over  San  Luis  Creek,  San  Luis  Obispo 
residents  naturally  are  concerned  that 
although  the  debris-ridden  creek  has 
been  cleared  and  the  severely  eroded 
banks  have  been  restored  to  their  earlier 
condition,  flooding  could  occur  again  at 
any  time  in  the  future. 

The  city  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  in  decid- 
ing what  steps  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide permanent  protection,  last  week 
concluded  that  Federal  help  is  needed. 
The  San  Luis  Obispo  City  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
authorize  a  corps  study  of  San  Luis  Creek 
and  its  tributaries.  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  in  re.sponse  to  the  city's  request. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  comprehensive  study 
by  the  corps  of  the  entire  65-mile  drain- 
age system  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
will  provide  a  series  of  alternatives  and 
recommendations  for  flood  protection  in 
the  entire  San  Luis  Obispo  Basin.  Such 
a  study  needs  to  look  at  floodflows  from 
Reservoir.  Questa.  and  Stenner  Can- 
yons into  San  Luis  Creek,  and  drainage 
of  Profumo  Canyon  as  it  relates  to  La- 
guna  Lake.  This  legislation,  however,  by 
no  means  sanctions  the  authorization  of 
a  Federal  flood  control  project.  It 
should  be  up  to  the  citizens  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  and  their  city  and  county  gov- 
ernment officials,  to  decide  what  protec- 
tive systems,  if  any.  should  be  imple- 
mented once  the  corps  investigation  is 
completed  and  recommendations  made. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S,  2078 
Be  It  enacted  by  tlie' Senate  and  Hou^r 
01  liepreM'ntatiie^  of  JJie  United  States  vj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  a  survey  for  flood  control 
and  allied  purpo.ses  to  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  Chief  of  Engineers  in  tlie 
vicinity  oi  the  County  ol  San  Luis  Obispo, 
CalUoriiia.  Tlie  Secretary  ,--hall  report  lo  Con- 
gret:s  as  soon  as  possible  altei-  its  completiuii. 
the  result  of  such  survev. 


By  Mr.  PELL  '  for  himself  and  Mr, 
Ke.nnfdy  '  ; 
S.  2080.  A  bill  to  pro\ide  for  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  rail  passenger  service  devel- 
opment corporations,  and  to  make  avail- 
able Federal  assistance  to  encourage  the 
development  of  improved  rail  passenger 
services  in  transportation  corridors  in 
IhiO  United  States,  Referred  to  the  Com- 
miitee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  iMr.  Ken- 
nedy' a  bill  entitled  "The  Rail  Pa.s.senger 
Service  Development  Act  of  1973." 

This  bill.  I  belic\'e.  contains  importaiit 
solutions  for  our  Nation'.'-  railroads — 
especially  in  den.sely  populated  areas 
\>lie;e  rail  p.^.ssenger  service  of  esscn- 
ti  :1  value,  not  only  to  meet  transporta- 
ti(  n  requirements,  but  also  to  a.ssist  in 
the  conservation  of  energy  and  to  help 
alleviate  the  inoblems  of  air  pollution. 

I  believe  this  bill,  which  is  national  in 
scope,  involves  both  significant  long- 
range  .solutions,  as  well  as  solutions  to 
meet  the  immediate  crisis  of  continued 
railroad  service  in  the  Northeast  section 
oi  our  country.  As  we  all  know,  this  crisis 
i.s  rapidly  reaching  the  breaking  point. 
While  this  bill  is  addre.s.sed  specifically 
to  improved  railroad  passenger  service. 
it  also  bears  on  improved  freight  service 
along  main  routes  of  travel. 

The  crisis  facing  our  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  affects  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Some  initial  emergency  steps  may  well 
be  needed  to  forestall  it.  However.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  I  am  introducing  could  in 
it.self  jirovide  a  means  for  resolving  that 
crisis,  and  a  framework  for  future  de- 
velopment, both  regionally  and  nation- 
ally. In  addition,  I  believe  it  can  provide 
a  means  for  turning  losses  into  profits, 
giving  us  the  basis  for  a  viable  railroad 
enterprise  at  minimal  risk  and  cost  to 
our  Government  and  our  taxpayers. 

In  many  ways  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  a  logical  continuation  of  the  de- 
velopment which  I  first  proposed  for  the 
Northeast  corridor  in  1962.  It  will  apply 
the  fruits  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  resulting  from  the 
Northeast  corridor  transportation  proj- 
ect and  the  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965  which  President 
Johnson  initiated,  and.  which  I  am 
proud  to  say.  stemmed  from  my  own 
efforts  on  behalf  of  improved  rail  pas- 
senger service. 

The  essential  objective  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  for  the  setting  up  of  passenger 
service  development  corporations  to  be 
the  vehicles  of  finance  of  major  im- 
provements to  facilities  for  rail  passen- 
ger service.  Upon  the  designation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  a  corridor 
needing    rail    passenger    tran.sportation 


development,  a  ijublic  corporation  would 
be  formed  to  acquire  and  develop  rail- 
road property  essential  lo  pa.ssenger 
service.  The  corporations  will  be  em- 
powered to  issue  obligations  guaranteed 
by  the  US,  Trea.sury.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  directed  by  the  bill  to 
a.sceiiain  that  financial  soundne.v?  of  liie 
guar.'iiteed  obligations  of  the  corpora- 
tions be  such  that  the  revenues  of  the 
corporations  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
interest  and  principal  repayment,-.  In 
this  respect,  the  bill  does  not  contem- 
plate tiiat  the  develoiiment  corjiorations 
will  need  legular  ajiiJiopnations  of 
funds. 

The  development  corporation.-  will  not 
thcinselves  be  oiicrational  but  rather 
will  contract  with  the  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Corporation  for  the  man- 
agement, marketing  and  promotion  of 
pas>eni'er  services  and  with  operating 
raihcad  companies  for  its  provision.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  uiJon  reque.st  of 
State  and  local  government  agencies  the 
development  corporations  will  on  a  fuUv 
reimhuised  basis  accept  responsibilily 
for  r-ornmuter  rail  service.  This  arrange- 
ment should  produce  efficiencies  which 
V  li!  improve  commuter  transportation 
;'n,ci  reduce  its  cost, 

B-X-u.-c  of  the  variety  and  induid- 
U:li>\-  g:  malor  liansuortation  corridor.s 
tiu'ourthout  the  country.  I  belie\e  that 
sci.isiTio  coi potations,  as  deemed  appro- 
priate, will  best  be  able  to  specialize  m 
meeting  specific  corridor  needs,  require- 
metits,  and  priorities,  I  have,  therefore, 
provided  for  this  llexibility  m  the  bill. 

An  im;3ortant  provision  of  the  bill  is 
that  after  designating  the  piimary  rail 
passenger  tiansijortation  corridors  in 
the  United  Slates  tiie  Secretary  of 
Transportation  must  establish  a  project 
planniim  organization  lor  each  corridor 
which  will  deiermm,^  tlie  need  for  and 
the  costs  of  major  improvements  lo  rail 
IJa.ssenccr  transportation.  These  project 
organizations,  drawing  upon  both  State 
and  Federal  personnel  lor  staffing,  will 
assure  thai  rail  improvements  in  each 
corridor  are  soundly  conceived  ar.d 
planned,  and  coordinated  with  public 
expenditures  on  other  modes.  When  the 
Secretary  finds  that  an  adequate  basis 
of  planniim  exists,  and  thai  rail  pas- 
senger development  in  a  corridor  is 
needed,  lie  must  tl:en  proceed  to  estab- 
lish a  pa.ssenger  service  development 
corporation  for  tiiat  corridor. 

The  development  of  rail  i)assen-:er 
facilities  by  the  corporations  would  be 
keyed  to  need  and  the  state  of  tech- 
nology of  hiyh  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion. It  would  be  expected  thai  develop- 
ment in  .-ome  corrid.-is  would  proceed 
beyond  the  current  mode  of  rail  pa.s.sen- 
uer  service  to  more  advanced  forms  re- 
sulluv;  irom  work  carried  out  in  the 
high  s.ueed  t^round  transportation  pro- 
gram More  exotic  modes  such  as  tracked 
air  cushion  vehicles,  magnetically  levi- 
tated vehicles,  monorails  and  so  on 
would  be  po.ssibililics  for  development 
and  application. 

This  bill,  and  development  whicli 
would  follow  its  enactment,  will  help  to 
achieve  the  balance  which  every  student 
of  transportation  behoves  is  necessary 
for  maximum  service  benetit  to  tiie  pub- 
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lie.  In  addition  the  devcloijmcnl  of  im- 
provtd  rail  passenger  service  would  pro- 
vide inipoitanl  alleviation  to  en\iron- 
iiiciital  and  resource  problems  which 
have  descended  upon  the  country  in 
recent  years.  Studies  wlrlch  tlie  U.S.  De- 
p.irtmcnt  of  Transportation  lias  done 
.'iiow  that  commercial  pa'^scnpcr  air- 
1  raft  emit  2.7  times  as  many  pounds  of 
pollutants  per  million  pa-.-cnucr  miles 
as  hi.:,;i  speed  trains.  bu->  s  21.3  times  as 
many  i)ounds  of  pollutants,  and  i^rivate 
:.utos  27.3  times  as  many  pounds  of  pol- 
li.tinits  as  high  s;)ecd  tia.ns  In  energy 
iC'ivuninticn.  too.  which  is  of  !:rcat  cur- 
rent moment,  the  Department  of  Tians- 
portiiiion  has  found  that  trains  are 
i-ijilily  efficient.  An  elcctiically  powered 
;  asoc-n^cr  train  consumes  925  Blu's  per 
pa-senger  mile,  commercial  buses  740 
Btu's.  pas-cn};cr  cars  1.600  and  trunk 
airlines.  4.100  Btu's  per  passenger  .scat- 
rnile.  It  vs  very  clear  that  on  the  com- 
bined scores  of  energy  con.-cr\'aiion  and 
tnvironmtntal  impact,  rail  passcnuer 
tran.'portation  is  far  out  ahead  of  the 
other  modes.  On  those  grounds  alone  it 
is  inconceivable  that  we  sliould  not  now 
be;4in  to  provide  for  the  rcestablisiiment 
ar.d  redevelopment  of  this  resource 
v.hicli  for  so  long  iia.-.  been  allowed  to 
tall  into  disrepair. 

Periiaps  few  would  (iuarrel  with  the 
l-ri.'position  that  improved  rail  passenger 
servK'e  can  provide  the  preptesi  bene- 
fits to  those  paits  of  the  countiv  where 
traff.c  conizeslioii.  pollution,  and  energy 
V.  a'lte  are  t'reatest.  Gene  rally  these 
areas  are  in  the  transportiition  corri- 
dors winch  connect  large  metropolitan 
.alias,  such  as  New  York.  Chicafio.  and 
St.  I  ouis,  Los  Ar^ele'^.  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle  to  name  but  a  few.  In  these  corri- 
dors population  and  economic  activity 
have  grown  in  the  past  several  decades 
at  very  high  rates.  In  recent  days  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  an- 
nounced that  in  the  Los  Anceles  area  and 
northern  New  Jersey  autom.obile  use 
must  be  curtailed  in  the  interest  of 
breat liable  air.  For  these  rea.'^or.s  this  bill 
directs  its  attention  first  to  the  "megalo- 
polilan"  corridors  where  the  publics 
healtl:  is  threatened  and  where  the  inef- 
ficiencies of  private  transportation  are 
mf >t  egregious  Recognizing  that  each  of 
tiiese  transportation  corridors  has  dis- 
tinguishably  different  characteristics  in 
ti.e  mi.x  of  economjc  activities,  climate, 
resource  structure,  and  transportation 
facilities.  It  has  seemed  desirable  that 
each  should  have  its  own  development 
corporation,  responsive  to  its  particular 
needs.  The  bill  provides  that  both  the 
planning  for  improved  rail  pa.ssenger 
traasportation  and  the  operation  of  the 
development  corporations  will  involve 
local  interests  and  local  policies. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  crisis. 
brought  home  to  nearly  everyone  in  the 
Northeast  m  these  recent  torrid  days 
when  t-ower  supplies  have  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed, demonstrates  af-ain  with  inten.se 
fmphasis  the  need  for  jjlanning  of  tliese 
facilities  and  service.*-  on  which  the  pub- 
lic depends  heavily.  During  the  1960s 
the  Johnson  administration  pushed 
ahead  with  plannmg  for  transportation 
improvements  m  the  Northeast  corridor 
.•■o  tiiUt  Ly  \<j*,\i  a  biuej^iiiit  had  been  hud 


down  for  improvements  to  the  railroad 
between  Washington  and  Boston  which 
would  yield  very  large  benefits  to  the 
public.  Corollary  to  and  in  support  of  this 
planning  a  demonstration  of  improved 
pa.s.senger  service — the  Metrolmers — was 
initiated  which  has  proven  to  be  extra- 
ordinarily succe>^sful.  Parenthetically  I 
should  point  out  that  the  Metrolmers 
have  been  successful  from  a  Government 
fiscal  point  of  view  as  well.  In  the  nei;,h- 
torhocci  of  S2  2  million  is  owed  by  the 
Pi  rii  Central  to  the  Federal  Goveriimcnt 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the 
Metroliner  demonstration.  The  observa- 
tion hardly  needs  making  that  it  is  an 
unusual  program  which  can  return 
money  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  one  respect,  perhaps,  the  Metro- 
liners  weie  too  successful  because  very 
little  more  has  been  done  to  develop 
passenger  service  in  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor, despite  evidence  i;i  reports  released 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
that  very  .-ubstantially  increased  reve- 
nues would  be  obtained  from  service  im- 
provements. It  is  true  that  the  Metro- 
liners  have  relieved  many  of  the  pres- 
sures which  built  up  in  the  late  1960's 
on  conmiercial  aviation  capacities  in  the 
Northeast.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
I'toblems  of  congested  hiphways  and  ac- 
companying pollution  have  continued  al- 
most urabafid.  Somehow  rail  service  for 
^liorter  distances  in  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor mu5,t  be  so  improved  as  to  cost. 
trip  time,  and  freriuency  that  travelers 
will  be  attracted  out  of  their  private 
automobiles  anri  on  to  the  trains.  It  is 
evident  that  social  benefits  of  substantial 
ma.L'nitude  will  result.  So  far  as  the 
Northeast  corridor  is  concerned  passa^'e 
of  this  bill  is  most  urpently  needed.  What 
has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
Northeast  corridor  is  almost  certainly 
true  in  other  corridors  of  the  country. 
In  my  judcment  this  general  enabling 
legislation  is  needed  in  order  to  begin 
an  orderly  iiroccss  of  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  rail  passenger  sei-vice 
thiouehout  the  country. 

Mr.  Pre'-ident.  I  cannot  end  my  dis- 
cu'^^'-ion  of  tins  bill  without  providing 
some  specific  information  about  how  the 
passenger  service  development  corpora- 
tion would  work  out  in  the  Northeast. 
Studies  done  by  the  Department  of 
Transpcjrtation  show  that  capital  ex- 
penditures of  approximately  $700  million 
over  .5  fi.-^cal  years  would  provide  5- 
stop  ."service  in  2 '2  hours  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  and  4-stop 
service  in  3  hours  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  I^venues  would  flow  in  dur- 
ing the  construction  period  from  con- 
tinuously upgraded  service  as  improve- 
ments were  completed.  In  the  years  after 
completion  of  the  $700  million  capital 
expenditures,  revenues  would  exceed  op- 
erating costs  and  carrying  charges  by  in- 
f-reasing  amounts.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  recorci  of  the  Northea.st  corridor 
transportation  pro.iect  in  predicting  pas- 
senger resjxDnses  to  improved  .s(rvices  has 
been  rn  target,  proven  by  the  Metroliner 
and  Turbo  tram  experiences.  By  1985  the 
revenue  surjilus  over  operating  ccsts  and 
annualized  expenses  for  capital  improve- 
ments would  be  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion per  year.  Over  30  years  it  would  ap- 
proxiMiatc  $75  ninlion  per  year. 


The  revenue  surplus  woulc"  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  cost  of  purchasing  or 
leasing  the  existing  Penn  Central  line 
between  Washington  and  Boston.  Var- 
ious estimates  of  the  v.  orth  c:  the  corri- 
dor rail  line  property  have  been  made. 
They  vary  depending  on  whether  ICC 
fi^i^re/are  used,  liquidation  values,  and 
so  oM.  An  estimi;te  of  the  fair  worth  of 
tiie  land  and  facilities  w.  ?d  for  intercity 
passenger  service  is  probably  no  more 
than  $500  million.  The  surplus  of  $75 
million  per  year  would  very  easily  sup- 
port the  annualii'ed  capital  cost  of  such 
acquisition. 

This  leads  mo  to  a  very  imp,':-tnnt 
point:  namely,  iha'  Federal  acquisition 
of  tlie  Northeast  corridor  rail  line  either 
throu.^h  lease  or  purchase  would  pro- 
vide very  important  relief  to  the  nearly 
defunct  Penn  Central  Tran.'^portation 
Cn.  which  operates  the  corridor  line.  On 
July  2  next  the  Federal  judge  m  the 
Penn  Central  financial  reoi.t;,anization 
will  consider  whether  the  Penn  Central 
can  be  restored  to  financial  viability.  Tlie 
rer^rganization  trustees  have  stated  that 
unices  drastic  reductions  are  made  in 
mileage,  service  and  personnel,  the  Penn 
Central  can  not  meet  i's  cash  require- 
ments. There  is  littlo  disposition  in  the 
rer.ions  .served  by  the  Penn  Central  or" 
among  the  employees  to  embrace  such 
drastic  remedies,  and  it  \-  quite  clear 
that  the  ptihlic  interest  m  the  services  of 
the  Penn  Central  is  vei-y  substantial.  Yet 
lliere  is  also  reluctance  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  also  here  in  the  Congress  to 
provide  bail-out  financial  aid  to  the  Penn 
Central.  A  takeover  of  the  corridor  rail- 
road by  a  publicly  owned  passenger  de- 
velopment corporation  with  provision  for 
continued  operation  of  freight  services 
by  leaseback  arrangements  would  pro- 
vide a  private  basis  for  greatly  improv- 
ing tliC  cash  position  of  the  Penn  Central. 

It  would  also  avoid  a  precipitate  rescue 
operation  and  possibly  the  fir  t  poorly 
considered  .steps  toward  nationalization. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  eventually  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  find  it  necessary  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
rail  pa.ssenger  service  in  the  Northeast. 
That  step,  it  i;  widely  believed,  is  inevi- 
table. Considering  the  energy  and  pollu- 
tion cri.ses,  and  the  threatened  break- 
down of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad,  it 
would  appear  to  be  eminently  sensible  to 
take  this  sound  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  .-^sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2080 
Be  it  evcutcd  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
ij/  Rt  preaentatiies  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrc'^s  axsrmbhd,  Tlial  tliis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rail  Pas.sehger  .Serv- 
ice  Devck>pment   Act   of    1973." 

MNDINCS    (IF    FACT 

tjtc  2.  'Ilie  Congress  liniii-- 

(a)  tliat  the  development  of  improved  rail 
passenger  transportation  services  in  the  pri- 
luary  transportation  corridors  of  the  United 
.States  Ik  hampered  by  lack  of  organlzatlcn 
for  development  and  bv  liiadequate  fund- 
ing- 

(lij    that   Improved   rail   passenger   trans- 
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portation  vvoiilti  be  a  \o:v  cost,  r.nn-pnlliiiintr, 
environme.'itally  conserving  alternative  to 
other  modes  of  transportation  whose  de- 
velopment lias  Ijeen  encouraged  by  Federal 
funds: 

(c)  ■fnat  demonstration  projects  already 
iii:dertakc;i  in  the  Northeatt  corridor  have 
m-;c!e  manifest  that  improvements  in  cr.r- 
ridcr  rail  passenger  traiisponation  services 
are  practicable,  economic  a;id  socially  de- 
sirable; 

(d)  that  in  a  number  of  iran.cportatiij-i 
corridors  in  the  United  States  the  soci.il 
benefits  of  public  investment  in  rail  pas- 
senger tran.sportatjon  v.x.ild  e.xcecd  .scxial 
costs  by  v.ide  margliiS;  and 

(e)  ihiit  the  development  of  balanced 
transportation  facUilles.  including  rail  pas- 
senger transportation,  is  essential  to  ihe 
health  ar.d  welf.-ro  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

SiAlEMENr    OF    PURrOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  primary  purpo.se  of  liiis  Act  is 
to  provide  for  the  deve'opmer.t  of  improved 
rail  passenger  .services  in  transportation 
corridors  in  the  United  Stales  placing  major 
responsibility  for  development  upon  the 
States  and  Icical  go.ernments  along  -aiTli 
I-rivate  agencies.  It  provides  for  federal  aid 
to  tlie  plar.ning  of  improved  rail  pa.i-senger 
services,  establi.shes  the  procedures  under 
which  rail  pas.seni.'cr  scr-. ice  development 
corporations  can  be  formed,  and  authori.'es 
under  certain  conditions  the  funding  of  de- 
velopment to  be  carried  out  by  individual 
rail  passenger  service  development  corpo- 
rations. 

l■L^.^•^.'!NG  or  r.ml  pvssfncijr  TR.'i.NsrciRT.^TicN 
tirvn.cirMi.NT 
Slc,  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Trr-.:i.sportatioa 
iliereinaiier  referred  to  a^  the  ■Secretary  '; 
13  authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the 
primary  rail  pa.ssenger  tran.spoi  tation  corri- 
dors m  the  United  States  and  to  plan  for 
their  development  as  iiiu-grai  parts  of  bal- 
anced national  and  regional  iransporumou 
systems.  For  each  de>;pnaud  corridor  the 
Secretary  shall,  vinrier  his  supervision  and  in 
'oordiiialion  witli  the  governors  of  States 
within  or  adjacent  to  sucli  corridors,  withm 
six  months  after  enactmer.t  uf  this  Act. 
I  stabUsh  project  planiiing  organizations 
which  will  determine  the  extent  of  need  for 
and  the  social  costs  of  improved  rail  pas.sen- 
ger  transportation.  The  SecreUiry  shall  witli- 
m  two  years  after  tlie  establishment  of  e<K  h 
corridor  project  organization  report  to  the 
Congress  tlie  results  of  us  liridings  of  social 
needs  and  costs  of  development  of  Improved 
rail  passenger  transportation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  in  corridors  where 
he  determines  that  an  adequate  biisis  ot 
planning  already  exists  proceed  immediately 
to  the  establisJiment  of  one  or  more  rail  pas- 
senger service  development  corporations. 

(c)  The  funding  for  planning  of  corridor 
rail  passenger  transportation  development 
shall  be  from  regular  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Tran.sportation  for  research 
and  development.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ised to  make  grants  from  such  funds  to 
States  individually  or  jointly  for  aid  in  the 
planning  process. 

FOR.-JAnoN  OF  RAIt.  rASSENGER  SERVICE  DtVFLOr- 

:ji:.vt  coRrL>RATioNs 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  upon  finding 
need  for  improved  rail  pass^'iiger  transporta- 
tion service  within  a  designated  corridor 
fhall  establish  a  Federal  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice development  corporation  for  sui  h  corri- 
dor. 

(b)  The  Secretary  sliall  appoint  to  head 
each  such  corporation  a  l.)onrd  of  direeiors 
composed  of  five  members  who  shall  be  ee- 
lected  to  represent  appr^^pnute  liekis  of  ex- 
pertise to  carry  out  llu-  fiinctions  of  the 
lorporation.  Each  such  director  shall  (li 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary,  and 
(2)   be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  iixed  by 
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the  Secretary  for  time  spent  carryinr  out 
the  duties  of  svich  a  director,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate 
CiUihorized  for  grade  GS-18  by  section  bii2 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  be 
allowed  travel  e.\pe.ises  including  per  diem 
in  lien  of  su'-.-ristence.  as  auihori/td  by  lav.- 
(5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  interiiuttently. 

PI.VVIT.S    or    THE    COi.PIJRATIONS 

Sr  -.  6.  (a)  Each  rail  p:'..ssenger  service  de- 
velop ment  corporation  formed  for  a  desig- 
nraed  corridcr  shall  a.ssume  responsibility 
f"r  the  operr.tioii  and  devol(Ji)meiii  of  rail 
pasfen^er  service  in  .such  corridor  mcUiding 
ihe  installation  of  technolot:ical!y  advanced 
tv-]..es  of  hiKii  speed  t'round  ;ransportatic,n 

(b)  In  carrying  out  their  lunciions  under 
th;5  Act  the  corporations — 

( 1 )  shall  have  succession  in  tlicir  corpc  nvte 
'.:::-.  ac: 

(2)  may  aiopt  and  use  corporate  s<"n!-. 
whidi  shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 

(3)  may  -iue  and  be  sued  in  their  corporate 
names; 

(4)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules  and  reguiations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  their  business  may  be  conducted 
a.nd  the  pcvvers  vested  in  them  mav  be  c.\cr- 
ci.'ed; 

(5)  mny  make  .-.:id  carry  out  su'-h  contrac's 
or  ae'reemeiits  as  are  necessary  or  advisatile  in 
tlie  conduct  of  their  functions: 

(Gi  mr.y  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
ch.^pter  51  and  subchapter  ITI  -f  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  Unl'ed  States  Code,  of  such  of:cers. 
attorneys,  and  ernployees  as  mav  be  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  their  functions,  de- 
fine their  auihonty  and  duties,  delegate  to 
tl  cm   pow-f-rs   vested    in    tliC   corporations; 

(7)  .shall  determine  tlie  character  of  and 
the  necessity  for  their  receipts,  obligations 
and  pvpenditures,  and  the  manner  in  vvhieh 
they  sliai)  he  received,  incurred,  allowed  and 
The  nece--ity  tor  their  receipts,  obligations 
applicable  to  government   corporations:    and 

(8)  may  exercise  such  other  powers  as 
necessary. 

rr.NCTioNs  OF  rml  r-vssENcra  service 

DEVFLOr.MFNT    COar<  .RATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Each  rail  passenger  service  devel- 
opment coi-poration  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to — 

(a)  acquire  tiy  purchase  or  by  lease  rail- 
road and  other  property  necessarv-  for  the 
development  of  n.:!  passenger  service; 

(bi  contra,  t  for  and  hold  title  to  capital 
improvements  such  as.  but  not  limited  to. 
right-of-way.  stations,  terminais.  c.  nmiuni- 
cations-  facilities,  and  rolling  stock  for  raU 
pas.-e:iger  .service: 

(c)  contract  with  Individual  railroad 
companies,  or  other  companies  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  rail  passenger  facil- 
ities including  train  operation,  and  for  more 
advanted  high  speed  ground  modes; 

(d)  provide  adequate  facilities  for  nec- 
essary rail  freight  transportation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  rail  passenger  service,  and  such  ar- 
rangemeiiis  may  include  trackage  rights, 
lease,  and  other  necessary  matters  negotiated 
with  individual  common  carrier  railroad 
companies  on  a  basis  compeusal-ory  to  eacJi 
development  corporation; 

(e)  upc>n  request  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment agency  enter  into  contraets  en  a 
compensatory  basis  for  the  provision  of  local 
rail  passenger  services,  and 

(fi  contract  with  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Coiporation  tor  the  management, 
but  not  iiKludiag  train  operation,  ol  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  m  its  designaled 
iirridor.  In  tlie  event  ol  disagreement  be- 
tween a  rail  passenger  si  rv  ue  developmeni 
corpe>ration  and  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
Kuger  Corporation,  the  terms  of  tlie  contiai  t 
shall  be  presiribtd  by  the  Secretary  of  Tran«- 
portut.on   m  armrdai.ie   \\;;!i   the   intent   of 
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Congress  that  federal  support  to  rail  passen- 
ger transportation  shall  be  provided  through 
the  rail  passenger  siervice  development  cor- 
po.-ations. 

A.'i  I-ICAEILITV    OF   THE    II-.TEESTATE    CoM- 
JltRCE    ALT    AND    OTHER    LAVk'li 

Sec.  8.  la)  Each  such  devtlupment  crr- 
poration  shall  be  di-tmed  a  common  carrier 
by  railroad  wltlr.n  the  meining  of  sc-ctuin  1 
(3)  of  the  Interstate  Comnici.e  Act  and  shall 
be  siiljject  to  all  provision^  of  the  Iiuerstiite 
Conunerce  Act  ctlicr  than  those  pertaining 
to- 
ll)   regulation  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges; 

(2)  abandonment  or  txtens.on  of  lines  of 
railroads  utilized  solely  for  passenger  serv- 
i:e,  and  the  abandonment  or  extension  of 
operali.jiis  over  nich  liries  of  railroad.-, 
whether  by  irackajze  rights  or  oth€i-»ise;  a:ii 

(3)  regulation  of  routes  and  service  and. 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  the 
di-coutinuanre  cr  chance  (  f  passenger  tram 
service  operation.s. 

(b)  Each  such  corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  laws  and  regttla-.ions  with  re- 
spect to  salety  and  With  respect  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  its  cmplcvee,  fnr  purposes  of 
cniieciive  bargaining,  the  handling  of  dis- 
putes between  earners  and  their  employees, 
employee  retirement,  annuity  and  uiiemplcv- 
nient  systems,  and  o-her  dealings  with  its 
employees  as  anv  otlier  common  carrier  sub- 
ject -o  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 

ici  Each  such  corporation  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  State  or  other  law  pertamniL' 
to  tb.e  transportation  of  passengers  bv  rail- 
ruatl  as  it  relates  lu  rates.  r..utes,  ..r  service 

(di  Leases  and  contr.vcts  entered  into  bv 
each  such  corporation,  regardless  ol  the  place 
where  the  same  may  be  executed,  shall  b«- 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

lei  Persons  c(>iitractlng  with  each  such 
c.rporailoii  for  the  Joint  use  or  o;)eration  of 
sucu  faculties  and  equipment  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  provision  of  elScitnt' and  ex- 
peditious passenger  service  shall  be  and  are 
Hereby  relieved  from  all  prohibitions  of  exist- 
ing law.  including  tlie  aiiiitrust  laws  of  the 
Ui^aeHl  States,  witii  re.spect  to  such  contracta. 
ivgiec mentis,  or  leases  insofar  as  may  be  nec- 
e.>saj-y  to  enable  iliem  to  enter  into  sucii  cmi- 
iracts  and  to  ptrtorm  their  obligations  there- 
under. 

FINANCING     THE    e  ORFORA-nONS 

Sec  9.  (a I  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
their  futictions  under  this  Act.  each  develop- 
ment corporation  may  isstie.  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury  and 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  i  oligatii  rs 
having  such  maturities  and  be&xinc  such  rate 
or  rates  ot  interest  as  may  be  de -eri. lined  i-y 
each  corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  ol  the  lYeasury.  to  be  redeemable 
at  the  option  of  the  corporation  before  ma- 
turity m  such  manner  as  may  be  stipr.:ated 
in  such  oblig.itions;  but  the  ncgrecate 
amount  ot  obligations  of  each  ci->rtx->raiion 
under  this  sub.section  shall  not  exceed  f800.- 
IHXI.OOO  All  obligations  issued  tv  the  cx>rpc  ra- 
tions under  this  subsection  shall  censtitute 
getieral  obliL-ntions  i>f  ti-.e  United  Sta'e<! 
liacked  by  the  lull  .'aitli  and  credit  of  the 
United  States 

lb)  in  approving  the  is  -.le  ty  indiviciuil 
r.iil  pitssengcr  service  development  corpora- 
tions of  obligations  tiacked  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  sliall  give  d.ie  regard  to 
the  future  IiquidaTion  of  such  cbligatuMis  by 
mdividuiU  raU  passenger  service  develop- 
ment corporations  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
act!',  ities. 

u'>  Ihe  Secretary  of  Tr .in sport. iticin,  wp^^w 
his  linuing  of  public  cxiineuience  luid  iievfs- 
sily  III  <ie:-ignated  rail  ptts*enger  irat-sportu- 
tii'ii  ccvridi  rs,  and  lus  deieruiin.itiou  that 
revenues  irom  rail  passenger  service  a.'e  in- 
adec;uate  to  delray  ci^ats.  iii.ty  make  j;ra:;ts- 
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tn-aid  to  individual  development  corpora- 
tions to  enable  them  to  meet  such  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  In  making  his 
finding  of  public  convenience  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  directed  to  con>lder  envi- 
!  timcntal  effects  in  addition  to  other  social 
lieiiefiis  and  costs  of  rail   pii»eiiger  service. 

FEDFRAI.    MV 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  ;iu'hori/ed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Tr.msporta- 
iion  for  granL-^-in-aid  to  mciuidiial  rail  pas- 
-^eiigcr  ser\  ice  development  corporations  $50.- 
UOO.OOO  for  the  fi.scal  vear  ending  June  30, 
l'.)74.  $100,000,000  for  the  ti.-ral  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1D76  Such  .-.urn:,  shall 
remain  a\ailable  until  expended 

TAX.MION 

Src.  II  Any  real  or  personal  propeitv  of 
tlie  development  corporation?,  including, 
xuthout  limitation,  imjjrovements  made  by 
the  corporations  pursuant  to  section  7,  is 
deemed  to  be  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  is  expres.sly  exempt  irom  taxation 
HI  any  manner  or  form  by  a  Slate,  or  political 
?ubdi\ision  tiiereof.  or  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. However,  the  corporations  shall  make 
payments  to  States,  political  subdivisions 
tiiereof.  and  the  Diatrict  ol  Columbia  m  lieu 
o:  property  taxea  on  properts  acquired  in  fee 
by  corporations  under  section  7  of  this  Act. 
Tile  amount  of  such  pa>menti  .^h-ill  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
ohall  no:  be  lu  excess  of  nondiscriminatory 
t.ixes  which  would  have  been  payable  on  such 
property  m  the  condiiion  iii  wiii^-li  it  was 
acquired 

PROTECTION     rip    FMI'Ioypfs 

Sec.  12  Any  contract  for  tlie  c.-instriiction 
c>r  improvement  of  rights-of-way  or  facilities 
under  this  Act  shall  include  lair  and  eciuna- 
ble  arrangements,  a.-,  certified  Ijy  the  .Secre- 
tarv  of  Labor,  to  protect  tl!C  interc-^t.-,  of 
indnidual  employees  affected  in  their  em- 
ploymen;  by  such  contract  The  con-.truct  ion 
and  impi-')\.ement  of  ng)u--of-\vav  acqtured 
unaer  this  Act  may  be  performed  by  rail- 
roads or  by  others-  Proridrd.  Tha'  such  con- 
tracting with  other  thrxii  railroads  shall  not 
adverselv  affect  railroad  emplovees  perform- 
ine  track  construction  or  impro-. emcnt,  and 
v.ork  under  collectue  bargaining  agreements 
on  the  division  of  the  line  of  railroad  in- 
volved. Proi'dfd  jurtUrr,  Tint  if  sticii  other 
cf'ntractors  are  used,  the  contracts  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  liirmg  of  furloiighod  railroad 
einplovee.^  from  the  di\i.~ion  of  the  line  of 
railroad  involved  who  are  skilled  m  such 
v.ork  before  anv  other  construction  per.-onnel 
are  hired  Each  rail  pa.ssenger  service  de- 
velopment corporation  shall  take  such  action 
a^  may  be  nece-viary  to  insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechaiiics  employed  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  in  the  perform- 
ance of  coiLslruclion  work  under  anv  coii- 
'ract  for  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  right.s-of-way  or  facilities  under  this  Act 
hall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
tne  locality  iis  determined  by  the  Secretary 
o:  Labor  m  accordance  with  the  Davn-Bacon 
Act 

11"TIiORIi'.\TIO:,-    OF    .\Pl'R(Jl'HI.'MIONS 

Slc  li  In  addition  to  sums  authorized 
P'r-.'ian*  to  section  10  there  are  authorized 
"i  be  appropriated  sucii  addnior.al  amounts 
as  mav  be  necessary  to  carry  ou!  the  prf)- 
vislons  of  this  Act 


.ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     3.-, 

At  the  recjufst  of  Mr.  Hollinos,  the 
S'.-nator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Dome- 
Mcj.  v.a:;  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  35, 


to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  the  deduction  without 
limitations  of  medical  expenses  paid  for 
certain  dependents  suffering:  from  phys- 
ical or  mental  impairment  or  defect. 

S.    403 

At  the  request  of  Mr-.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  i  Mr.  Haskell  >  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  405.  to  promote 
public  confidence  in  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

S      440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoyai 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  440.  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

S.    632 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  iMr.  Stevenson  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  6.32.  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Securiiy  Act  to  in- 
crease the  amount  which  indi\  iduals  may 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
benefits  on  account  of  excess  earnings, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

.S.     1298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  H.ath.wvay.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell' 
and  the  Senator  fi'om  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Mf  Govern'  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1298.  to  provide  public  service  em- 
ployment opiwrtunities  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  as.sist 
States  and  local  communities  in  provid- 
ing needed  pubUc  service,  and  for  other 
puri^oses. 

S      1828 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RonrnT  C.  Bvrd. 
the  Senator  irom  Ilhnois  'Mr.  Percy' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1828.  to 
require  Senate  confirmation  of  the  head 
of  the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety 
Administration. 

S      IR68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HrMPiinEY,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark i  was 
added  as  a  cosjion.sor  of  S.  ^^68  a  bill  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  and  to  restore  the 
United  States  to  its  position  as  a  law 
abiding  member  of  the  international 
community. 

.S,     l!J07 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdkk.  the 
Senator  irom  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart'  was 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  1907.  to  es- 
tablisii  an  arbitration  board  to  settle 
disputes  between  supervisory  organi/a- 
tions  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

S.    2026 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Aiken  and  myself,  we 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  '  Mr.  Sparkman  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pcnn.^vhania  <Mr.  Scott >,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Griefin', 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathia.si,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr. 
Pearson  >,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr  MrGovERN'  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S  2026.  to  amend  the  For- 
eign A.ssistanre  Act  of  19G1.  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  his  name 
W.3S  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2049.  to 
revise  and  restate  certain  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SEN.WE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Eagleton' 
v>as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71.  to  establish  a  National 
Commi-ssion  on  Health  Science  and  So- 
ciety to  provide  a  study  and  evaluation 
of  the  ethical,  social,  and  legal  implica- 
tions of  advances  in  biomedical  research 
and  technology. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
35— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  IN  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  THE  225TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  WASHINGTON  AND  LEE 
UNIVERSITY 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Jitdiciai'y. ' 

Mr.  BROCK  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  i 

Senati:  Conxurrent  Resoli-tion  35 

Rr.solvcd  by  the  Senate  Ulie  House  oj  Rep- 
ri'sintaliirn  concurring).  That  the  Congi-ess 
of  the  United  States  extends  its  greetings 
and  congratula'ions  to  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  Lexington.  Virginia,  on  the  occa- 
.s!on  of  the  ol)servance  and  celebraiion  by 
tliat  institution  of  its  two  hundred  and 
tvv'^nty-.'ifth  anniversary,  and  expres,■^('s  its 
recognition  of  the  contribution  which  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  has  made  to  edu- 
cntional  excellence,  and  its  apprecialion  of 
t!ie  leadership  role  wiiich  many  distingui.shecl 
ftlumni  of  Washington  and  Lee  have  played 
m  'he  life  and  affairs  of  this  Nation. 


.SFNATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 36— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  TO  EN- 
COURAGE NATIONAL  CONSUxMER 
EFFORT  TO  SAVE  GAS  AND  TO 
ARRIVE  ALIVE 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
meire.  I 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  a  Senate  concurrent 
re.solution  for  my.self  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia. 
Sf^nator  Randolph,  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate, coordinated,  national  effort  to 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  letail  ga.soline 
suijplics.  decrea.se  safety  hazards  on 
high-speed  roads,  and  of  no  small  im- 
poitance,  to  save  money  for  operators 
of  motor  vehicles.  A  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  being  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
J  AMES  A.  Haley,  of  Florida. 

Many  people,  including  certain  pctio- 
leiim  companies,  have  indicated  tiiat  if 
motor  vehicles  wei'c  to  travel  at  slowei 
speeds,  enough  gas  might  thereby  be 
saved  to  get  us  through  the  summer 
with  a  minimum  of  ga.soline  shortage 
IJioblems. 

FJveryone  knows  that  tiaveling  at 
slower  speeds  is  part  of  intelligent  de- 
fensive dri\ing — it  simiily  decrea.scs  tlie 
risk  of  accidents.  My  own  State  of 
Floiida.  in  June  of  1970.  launched  a 
publicity    cami)aiKn    for   .safety   on    the 
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states  roads  called   the  "arrive  ali've"     help  our  country   meet  this  important         Siatislics   compiled   by   the   US    De- 
program. Using  publicity  films  given  to     challenge.  paiiment  of  Transporuilion  from  trafli,' 
various  public  interest  and  public  .serv-         In  view  of  tiie  fact  float  in  todaVs  so-     courier    stations     m     Illinois     mdicale 
ice  groups,  spot  radio  announcements,     cicty    the   American    citizen   so   seldom     clearlv  that  fu^^l  con-^umotion  nirre^  o- 
and  publicity  campaigns  by  the  highway     feels  he  can  help  his  Government,  we  in     Saturdays  and  S'lndav^  '  and  e-i-n  to  a 
patrol.  It  achieved,  with  Federal  s.xm-     Congress  should  do  all  we  can  to  let  the     significant  extent  on  Fridays 
.sorship.       tremendou.s       .success.       The     riti/en  know  when  he  has  a  real  oppor-         Mr.  President    my  Senate 'concun-er' 
Flo;  Ida,  higiuvay   ceath  rate,  measured     timity  to  do  so.                                                 J  evolution  provides  an  easy  way  by  wliici'i 
by    deaths    per    million    miles    diiven.         Wliat  will  it  really  mean  for  our  citi-     Anrricnrvs  can  puhlirve  il^eir  lo--  sted 
dropped  from  5.8  in  June  of  1970  to  4.5     i^ons  to  travel  at  lower  speeds?  The  sla-  travel.  If.  when  traveling  on  high  speed 
in  December  of  1972.                                      listics  are  dramatic.  The  foilowine  in-  roads  on  weekend.',  and  hohd  ivs  '  thev 
Furthermore,  there  is  substantial  cvi-     formation  is  !iro\ided  bv  Concern.  Inc..     simoly  turn  on  tiieir  lieadh'hfs  t.he%' can 
dence  that  lor  each  mile  per  hour  trav-     <  i  Washington.  D.C.i  encourage  tiieir  te'Io"-  travelers  to  join 
cled  above  45  miles  per  hour  tncre  is  a        Speeding  is  a  c.  ilv  consumer  of  fuel.  The  with  them  in  t!ic  campai-n  to  slow  down 
drastic  increase  m  fuel  con.sumiMion  per     averavre  car  driven  between  75  and  80  miles  save  gas.  save  lives    and  ^ave  inoncv     ' 
mile.  With  todays  liigh  prices,  for  fuel     per  hour  wui  consume  almost  twice  as  much        Rip    President    in'  addition  t/i  r-'iVnr 
and  almasl  everything  else,  nil  of  us  arc     l'^''"  ™iie  as  the  .same  car  driven  at  oo  miles  f^,.  rondderatio-i  of  this  sc-vi  e  re'*solu 
looking  for  wa.vs  to  .save  money.  Travel-     i'-  -'-■  tion  at  the  earhesi  io.^sible  lime    lt^> 
mg  at  slower  .sjiceds  is  one  way  to  do  it.         Furthermore.  I  am  informed  bv  var-  each  of  mv  distiir-:tiishe-d  coll^a-ies  in 
Therefore,  let  us  call  upon  our  Nations     ious  experts  in  the  g;usolme  mdustiy  that  the  Senate  to  contact  tlie  Gcveriors  of 
citizens,  the  media,  and  our  State  gov-     riov,;i  to  forty-five— 45— miles  per  hour,  their  respective  States  and  apprcDinte 
ernmenLs,  to  join  m  a  national  effort,  be-     every  ten  — 10— miles  per  hour  reduction  individuals    ar.d    groups     includ-n-    t-e 
Iween   the   Fourtn   of   July    and   Liibor     in  speed  results  .n  an  approximate,  aver-  media,  in  tiitir  own  States  in  order  'to 
Day— September    3.    1973— to   travel   at     age  .savings  in  fuel  con.'^iimp'.ion  of  ten—  cnli.sl  tiieir  supjjort  m  this  nationwide 
lower  speeds  on   high   speed   roads   on     10— percent.   These   statistics   varv   be-  summcriime  c  .i-i-pai-^n 
weekends  and  hohda:.s.                                    tween  different  cars  and  driving  condi-         I  have  nnself  informed  autho'ties    n 
Senator  Ra.ni.om  u  suc'i-sfully  mtro-     tions.  ;us  well  as  wiUi  drivinn  te.  hniques.  the  State  of  Florida  of  th;-:  proposed  re'<:- 
duced  an  amendment  to  Senator  Jack-     But  the  clear  con.sensus  of  opinion  sup-  olution  and  have  a-.l-cd  that  "here  pos- 
^ul''  f        ?-,/^ '?"!'"'  •"''-''- i'^^J'  f"*^'     ports  these -statistics.  ;  ible  funds  be  made  available  to  ^;^n- 
allocation  bill,  which  expressed  that  it         Mr.   President,   my  Senate  resclu'ion  v^r  approoriau.M)ub.:c;iv  efforuMhrou^^li- 
wa.s  the  sense  of  tne  Senate  that,  in  gen-     targets  this  national  effort  to  motor  ve-  cut  the  Slate.  inc:udjr.g  Uie  ase  o*-  pub- 
eral, posted  spted.s  on  Feeieral-aid  higli-     hide  tra\el  during  v.eekcnds  and  holi-  Hcity  efforts  bv  tlie  State  hi^hwav  ua 
way.s  ought  to  be  permanently  reduced,     days  on  high  speed  roads.  It  is  limiUd  in  tro^— .^uch  a-  the  mcunting  of  '^^ ens  on 
ana  that  Federal.  St.ite  and  local  agen-     this  fashion  m  order  to  maximize  the  highwav  patrol  cars— and  other  l^-'"er 
cies  should  maKe  the   pubhc   aware  of     most  cnicial  element  of   all— the  pub-  forcement  agencies  I  have  •^'■^o  cvV'ac-ed 
^'o"^^.^."""'"^^."'^^'-'"'^'"''-                         '"-''^  potential.   Here,   the  media,   tele-  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ti-oir-portation 
S.   1570   passed  the  Senate  and  now     VLsion.  radio  and  newspafx?r.  can  plav  a  a^-d  asked  thai  any  funds  availabv  'cr 
awaits  aciion  by  the  Hou.se  of  Represent-     key  role.  If  we  simply  launched  a  .sum-  the    pub!:;:tv    of    safety    ca'nxve-s    be 
atives.   That   bill   Li  an   miporlant   one.     mer  campaign,  the  effect  of  the  initial  made  available  on  an  equitab'e  basis  to 
Heariiigs  are  now  schedi^jled  to  begin  in     publicity  would  .soon  fade.  But  if  just  be-  Federal.  SUte.  local   and  or  p'rivaVe  en- 
the   House   ol   Repre.seniatives   in   mid-     f,ire  tadi  summer  weekend  and  holiday.  T:t:es  in  such  a  fas),:on  as  to  maximize 
~,^-                                                                     publicity  efforts  by  the  media  and  State  Hip  publicity  potential  of  thi'^  e'^o'-t 
But  ye  in  Congress  can  do  more  than     and    local    agencies    Ls    renewed,     the        m  concliLsion.  I  would  like  to' c*nL.hi- 
.sit  back  and  w-ait  for  that  bill  to  make     American  citizen  will  have  a  fre^h  re-  ^i^e  that   Consress  n:uit  vie^s  lo'iltd 
lis  way  through  the  rest  of  the  Ic-i.sla-     minder  all  through  tlie  summer  months  in  its  vaiious  efforts  to  deal  w  lii  the 

'^i^o'^^^^^l-  ^.  ,  ■  ,  of  the  continuatK.n  of  th!  national  cam-  energy  crisis  in  general  and  the  gaso- 
Tle  gasolme  shortage  is  upon  us;  the  paign.  line  shortage  in  particular  Tiirs  means 
gieal  surge  of  summer  traffic  is  upon  us.  I  am  informed  by  the  Ameiican  Auto-  rapid  action  on  S.  1570  and  on  -,■'■-''■■  e- 
We  should  therefore  tap  the  goodwill  and  mobile  Association  that  automobile  bill  by  Senator  Ja,  kson.  of  winch'V'ajn 
intelligence  of  the  American  peoi'le  by  travel  during  the  .summer  months  of  a  co.-ponsor,  S.  1283  the  NUion-l  E-H'-cv 
enhstmg  theu-  immediate  support  in  al-  July.  August,  and  Septemlx-r  Ls  greater  Rcscanli  and  Devclopmert  -Vt"  o^'l973 
Jeviating  tlie  gasoline  s.hortage.  and  in-  than  any  other  3-month  period.  The  ^Ve  al.so  must  pres.s  forv.ar'd  on  t'^e '-ear- 
creasing  .safety  on  our  Nations  roads,  relevant  statistics  of  fuel  consumption  i"-^'^  before  the  Senate  .Antitrust  Sub<^on> 
linP  ™v,n fn ''''., '"'"''^Mf.^''  ^T"'  ""''^  approximately  as  follows.  ^'-^^-'^^^  ^"-d  the  Stibcommi:te-e  en  Perma- 
hne  companies  claim  that  the  gasoluie  p,„.,,„  neni  Investigations,  to  lei^rn  more  abo- 
shortage  is  a  result  of  madequate  sup-  Jan  .  f,:)  ,  and  .\!  ..-ch.. ..                       2.3  Oo  t-i'e  caases  of  our  -asoline  short;>  ^e 

phes  01  crude  oil,  others  allege  that  the     April,  iuy.  and  June 1  25. 18         Mr.  Prc.sider.t    I  a.sk  unaninors' con 

shortage  is  a  result  of  anticompetitive     July.  Aug..  and  Sept 20.19  .sent  tliat  mv  s  nv.e  eonenr'^nt  '.*^s-'. 

structure  of  the  gasoline  industry  or  a     Oct.,  Nov.,  and  ix-c 25.58  uon  be  pi.med  in  the  Eecokd  i^j-^^wLnc 

conspiracy    or    premeditated    plan    by  These  statistic  are  even  more  reveal-  t^-^-^  remark..                          "  lo...;Mn, 

ropolv   Stibfommit  cc    am    the  P^^  °'  ^'^"^°'^"*^  consumption.  The  U.S.  De-  '•>-^';t  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  priiit^d 

uelrii^^SS^nsS^on^ti^c^a  ^^'^^^l^  °^  Transportation  figxires  for  >n  the  Rrcorr.  as  follows: 

we   are  investigating   those  allegations  "^o^'hly  ga.sohne  consumption   in    1972  ^    <-•'•■  l^>   3e 

But  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  shortage  ''^'"^  ''^^  follows:  r.   M'-'^'-L^tMn-o-.'^AV"'"  '^'^''^  '^  ^!-v>rt.it-e  .t 

v.ill   take   time    What    v.e   need   m   the  Mo„m:       ,                                          p,...,,,  '' ^n:^'-:^:"-^^  T^.,  soUit.ons  r-r 

meantime  is   a<tlon   whicJl   will   alleviate         J«m,ary    6.45  ,his  .^hortaM^  are  now  ben:.-  unc'  iat"4  bv 

the  shortage.                                                                   Fehruary    pm  tV.nt.r.ss.   and   any   solutions  propo^d   may 

Mr.  President,  this  Senate  resolution        M^irch 7.73  not  be  imrici'icntcd  m  time  :o  alleviate  i)je 

is  based  uvon  a  need  and  a  desire— a        Cf"^    ^•-''  l'''<^i'"'«b'p  exacoriwion  of  the  shortace  ci 

need   to  do  .sometlung  fast   to   help  as-  j  ,% oi!  f'";h  ^"PP"'"- due  to  incre.ised  m.v.^r  vehu-le 

,,,.„,,      .    .                       ,                J           ^  ''"'•'^ n.34  tralliC  on  our  i;.\tion  .s  roads  botv>een  Ju'v  4 

.sure  that  Americans  have  .sufficient  ga.so-  Ji'ly ii  92  ii.7j,  and  .sep;emtx-r  3.  i'-'7j    and 

hne  to   travel  in   their  automobiles  and  August p  93  Wheroa.s.  there  is  substantial  evidence  tr.<»t 

the  desire  of  many  Americans,  who  .see  !^'.''t,"^ '**'''    "- ^^^'  f*""  t";'^'!  imie  p,r  hour  traveled  above  45  n-.'iio& 

uiadeciuate  or  tardy  Government  action  n  n' uh..; ' Son  "'"'   '"',"'"  "^"^''^  tr.m-i  )    there   :>  a  suh- 

on  the  energy  cns.s.  to  do  something  to    o^e,^  .::-:::::::::::::  'r  l^  mrin'collSV^a^'::  ^o:;;;';;^s  ^i::; 
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that  the  cost  per  mile  of  uasoline  at  high 
speed  travel  is  greater  tliau  that  at  lower 
speeds:  and 

Whereas,  that  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that,  safety  will  be  increased  on  our  nation's 
roads  if  motor  vehicles  travel  at  lower  speeds: 
therefore,  be  it 

R.'.<o.';frf.  tiiat  it  is  tl.c  scnsi'  o;  the  Srnatr 
trhc  Hou'^c  of  Repre^cntatirc-i  concurring) 
that  — 

I  1 1  Eacli  operator  of  a  iW''  .-r  vehicle 
.■^liould  be  encouraged,  when  ira\ cling  dvir- 
int:  weekends  or  holidays,  between  July  4. 
I'.'TJ.  and  September  3.  197.J,  on  any  road 
u  liere  the  posted  speed  limit  is  fifty-live  (55) 
per  hour  or  greater  to — 

lai  travel  at  a  speed  no  ^renter  than  ten 
iIOj  miles  per  hour  les>  th^n  the  ported 
speed  limit: 

(bi  turn  on  the  headlight.-,  of  Itis  or  lier 
motor  vehicle  m  order  to  piiblici/e  his  or 
her  participation  in  a  national  consumer  el- 
fort  to  decrease  constimption  of  motor  ve- 
hicle gasoline  and  to  increase  safety  on  the 
nation's  roads. 

(2)  The  Governor  of  eacli  sia'e  should  as 
soon  as  practicable,  make  state  funds  avail- 
able on  an  equitable  ba.--is  and  encourage 
private  and  other  governmental  organiza- 
tions within  the  state  to  make  funds  avail- 
able on  an  eqtiitable  basis,  to  state  and  local 
.'igencies.  including  but  nor  limited  to  stale 
highway  patrols  and  traffic  safetv  organi/n- 
tions.  and  to  appropriate  private  orgatiiza- 
tions  or  Individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 

'  couraging  motor  vehicle  operators  to  observe 
the  provi.-^ions  of  1..  above. 

(3)  The  television,  radio  and  print  media 
should  publicize,  to  the  maximum  extent 
po.ssible,  the  detaiU  of  this  Re,oliition  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  encourage  motor  ve- 
hicle operators  to  observe  ilie  provisions  of  1  , 
above. 

(4i  Eacli  Federal  agencv  -.vliich  has  or  can 
make  funds  available  through  such  agency's 
o'.vii  programs  or  to  slate  or  loc;il  govern- 
ments or  to  private  orpaniztilions  or  individ- 
uals, for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  traffic 
safety  efforts,  should  do  .so  to  liie  maximutn 
extent  po.ssible.  and  as  soon  as  practicable, 
for  the  purpose  of  encourai^mg  motor  ve- 
hicle operators  tu  observe  tlu-  provisions  of 
1  , above 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

.^.MF..^■DMf.^■T    no     28 1 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,  < 

Mr.  BROCK  ifor  him.self  and  Mr. 
Helms  I  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  7824'  to  establish  a 
Leaal  Services  CortJoration.  and  for 
other  jjurposes. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  EXISTING  TEM- 
PORARY INCREASE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC   DEBT    LIMIT— AMENDMENTS 

.\:.!F,ND.-.IENt     .Mj      2«2 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ' 

Mr.  JACKSON  'for  him.-^elf  and  Mr. 
M.^GNuso.N- 1  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  tliem,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  'H.R,  8410'  to  continue  the 
f-.xistm-j  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  throu{!h  November  30,  197.'i, 
iii>d  for  other  purpose:- 

A.Mf":;DMt  NT    .".i'l     -jut 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ' 

Mr.   CHURCH  submitted   un   amend- 


ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  8410.  supra. 

.^MENDMFNT    NO      284 

•  Ordered  to  be  i)rinted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

Mr.  CHURCH  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNDALE'  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  tliem.  jointly, 
to  Hotise  hill  8410.  supra 

.^^T!  ,N[)jtFNT  Nil.  -jtHri 

'Oidcicd  to  be  t^rinted  and  to  llo  en 
the  table,' 

Mr,  BELLMON.  Mr.  Piesident.  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
8410.  the  temporary  debt  ceilin.;?  bill, 
which  would  permit  a  taxpayer  to  recov- 
er reasonable  court  costs  including  at- 
torney lees  wlien  he  successfully  chal- 
lenges an  adverse  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling  m  court. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
identical  to  S  153,5.  which  I  introduced 
on  April  11.  At  ure.>ent.  this  bill  is  co- 
.■■ponsored  by  Senators  Abourezk.  Bart- 

LETT.     BeALL.     EiBLE,     CANNON.    DOMENICI. 

GunNE:Y,  MrGovERN  and  Stafford. 

The  need  for  tiie  enactment  of  this 
projio.sal  is  quite  clear.  Our  tax  laws  and 
the  regulations  governing  their  imple- 
mentation have  become  so  complex  that 
they  are  rarely  understood  by  the  aver- 
age citizen.  Thus.  e\pcnsi\e  legal  .serv- 
ices become  an  absolute  necessity  Vvhen 
differences  betv  een  taxpayers  and  the 
IRS  arise.  Often  taxpayers  who  are  in- 
nocent of  wrongdoing  find  it  more  ex- 
pedient and  less  expensive  to  give  in  to 
the  demands  of  the  IRS  than  to  contest 
the  alletted  .,iiortage  m  an  appropriate 
court. 

Because  of  the  built-in  inequities  of 
the  present  .system  even  if  the  taxpayer 
prevails  in  court,  he  frequently  lo.ses  fi- 
nancially duo  to  the  expense  of  contest- 
ing the  claim. 

Further,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court.  W.  M  Drenncn.  has  stated 
both  the  need  and  fairne.ss  of  this  pro- 
posal in  hearings  on  May  10  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. In  respon.se  to  a  question  on 
whether  or  not  a  taxpayer  should  be  per- 
mitted to  recover  the  rea.sonable  costs  he 
expends  in  challenging  the  IRS.  Judge 
Drennen  stated : 

Yes,  r  think  it  would  be  more  equitable 
I  think  in  a  lot  of  courts  the  costs  are  as- 
sessed that  way  We  ju,st  don't  have  any  au- 
thority to  do  It, 

When  asked  if  this  would  greatly  in- 
crea,se  the  caseload  of  tiie  tax  court,  tiie 
judge  stated  that: 

It  would  to  some  extent,  bui  nonetheless 
ic  still  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  thing  to  do, 

ALso.  the  judge  indicated  that  this  in- 
creased expense  might  make  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ser\  ice  lliink  twice  before  forc- 
ing a  taxpayer  to  go  to  court, 

I  ui'gc  favorable  Senate  action  on  this 
proposal  whicli  rectifies  an  injustice  of 
the  i)re:-,ent  .system  and  forces  the  IRS 
to  be  more  cautious  in  its  demands. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendineiii  be  iJiinted  in  full  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
llij  oiin,  as  follows: 


Amendimen'T  No,  285 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  —  That  (ai  part  II  of  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  76  of  the  Internal  Ri  venue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  lo  Tax  Court  procedure!  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  7465,  Recovery  of  Costs, 

"(ai  In  GENFR,^L, — In  any  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Tax  Court  for  the  redeterminalion 
cf  a  dericicncy.  tiie  prevailing  party  may  be 
a.>,Mided  a  judgment  of  costs  to  the  same 
cxtc.u  r^s  is  provided  in  section  2412  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  for  citil  actions 
l;rouaIu  against  the  United  States, 

"lb)  JfDCMENT. — A  judgment  of  costs  en- 
tered ny  the  Tax  Court  shall  be  treated,  for 
purp.^ies  of  this  subtitle,  in  the  same  man- 
ner   - 

"I  I  )  Hs  an  overpa;-ment  of  tax.  in  the  case 
of  a  jud.-inenl  of  co.st^  in  favor  of  the  peti- 
tioner,   and 

"(2)  as  an  underpayment  of  tax.  in  tlie 
ca.-,e  of  a  judtinont  of  costs  against  the  peti- 
tioner. 

No  interest  or  penalty  .shall  be  allowed  or  as- 
sessed with  roped  to  any  judgment  of 
co.-^ts," 

(b)     Ci.E,^ii..\L    AND    Conforming    Amend- 

MFNT,S, — 

111  T"ne  table  of  sociions  for  such  part  II 
is  .-"mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
ll'.e   following    new   item: 

"Sec.  74(i5,  Recovery  of  costs,", 

(2)  Section  24!2  of  title  28.  United  States 
C  tie.   is  timcnded  — 

I  A)  by  in.serting  "(a)"  before  "Except", 
a;id 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie 
followiiit;   new  siib.i.eclion : 

"lb)  In  any  civil  action  which  is  brouglit 
bv  or  .'g-ijn:;t  the  United  States  for  the  col- 
lection or  recovery  of  any  internal  revenue 
iH".  or  of  any  penalty  or  other  sum  under 
the  internal  revenue  laws,  and  in  which  the 
United  States  Ls  not  the  prevailing  party,  a 
judgment  for  casts  may  include  reasonable 
uuorney's  fees." 

(CI  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  civil  actions  and  proceedings  for  the 
redetermination  of  deficiencies  commenced 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2HR 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

DISC  AMF.VD.MENT  TO  H.R.  1)4  I  u 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  established  a  .sys- 
tem whereby  exporters  of  U.S.  products 
can  obtain  tax  advantages  by  establish- 
ing .subsidiaries  called  DISC'S.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  DISC  system  is  to  encourage 
exports. 

Under  present  law,  the  President  is 
permitted  but  not  required  to  .suspend 
DISC  benefits  for  commodities  the  sup- 
ply of  which  "is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  domestic  economv  " — 
.section  993'cm3i  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

On  June  2.5,  Director  Dunlop  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  testified  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  that  ear- 
lier this  year  the  Council  asked  tlie 
Treasury  to  consider  the  po.ssibilitv  of 
suspending  DISC  benefits  for  a  number 
of  commodities  which  have  experienced 
.serious  domestic  price  increases,  includ- 
ing .soybeans,  animal  feeds  and  steel 
scrap,  and  that  Treasury  is  still  studying 
the  matter.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
President  on  June  13  requested  from  the 
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Congress  "on  an  urgent  basis"  new  au- 
thority to  impose  export  controls  on 
"animal  feedstuffs  and  other  grains",  he 
has  not  exerci.sed  his  authority  to  sus- 
1  end  the  tax  break  enjoyed  by  companies 
v.ho  export  tho.sc  commodities  throuuh 
""•^SCs. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  operate  at  cross-purposes,  en- 
couraciing  exports  of  a  commodity 
tlirough  tax  breaks  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  curtail  the  exports  of  those 
sanie  commodities. 

I  am  therefore,  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Packwood*  submitting  an 
amendment  to  the  debt  limit  bill  requir- 
ing the  President  to  suspend  DISC  bene- 
fits for  any  commodity  whenever  the  ex- 
port of  that  commodity  is  restricted 
pursuant  to  the  short  supply  provisions 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act.  and 
):ermitting  him  to  suspend  DISC  bene- 
fits whenever  he  finds  that  the  export  of 
a  commodity  exerts  serious  upward  pres- 
sure on  the  domestic  price  of  that  com- 
modity. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  tlie  amendment  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amend.me.vt  No.  288 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  .idd  the  following 
new  section : 

SUSPENSION    OF    DISC    nENFFITS 

Sec.  — .  Section  99.3ic)  i3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  in.serting  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"If  the  President  impost^s  export  controls 
under  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
Section  3i2l(A)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  on  any  property  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  he  shall  by  Executive  order 
designate  the  property  as  in  short  supply, 
and  that  designation  shall  remain  in  effect 
ihroughout  the  period  during  which  sucli 
export  controls  are  in  effect.  If  the  President 
determines  that  the  export  of  any  propertv 
described  in  paragraph  ( I  )  exerts  serious 
upward  pressure  on  the  domestic  price  of  tliat 
property,  he  may  by  E.xecutive  order 
designate  the  property  as  in  short  supply.' 


PLANNING  OF  TRANSIT  LINES  TO 
DULLES  AND  FRIENDSHIP  AIR- 
PORTS—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    286 

fOrdered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  2047.  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  Federal  payment  for  the 
planning  of  a  transit  line  in  the  median 
of  the  Dulles  Airport  road  and  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  rapid  transit  to 
Friendship  International  Airport.  I  ask 
that  this  amendment  be  printed. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
assure  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration does  not  require  air  transporta- 
tion service  now  operating  from  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  to  transfer  to 
either  of  the  two  outlying  airports  until 
the  improved  access  provided  for  by  this 
bill  is  completed. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  FAA  pro- 
posed a  number  of  schedule  changes  at 
Washington    National    Airport     which 


would  work  a  serious  hardship  on  the 
residents  of  Missouri  and  other  distant 
States. 

One  of  the  major  changes  proposed  is 
the  elimination  of  all  direct  service  be- 
tween National  Airport  and  cities  beyond 
tlie  radius  of  650  miles  from  the  Capital. 
That  action  would  affect  67  flights  to 
seven  cities  including  St.  Louis.  Memphis. 
Minneapolis.  Orlando.  Tampa,  Miami, 
and  West  Palm  Beach.  Thirteen  of  the 
alTectcd  fiiglits  are  lo  and  from  St.  Louis. 

In  addition,  the  FAA  propo.ses  to  elimi- 
nate from  National  Airport  al!  scheduled 
one-stop  flights  with  final  destinations 
of  more  than  1.000  miles  from  Washing- 
ton, .'^mong  the  52  flights  this  would  af- 
fect are  the  Denver.  Las  Vegas.  Al- 
buquerque, and  San  Francisco  runs  via 
St.  Louis. 

I  am  concerned  by  this  proposal  to 
ehmnate  service  which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  jet  aircraft  be'-ian  using 
National  in  1966.  The  alternative  offered 
by  the  FAA — transfer  of  the  flights  to 
Dulles  or  Friendship  Airport.s — would 
mean  "ourdening  affected  travelers  witli 
additional  exi)ense  and  as  much  as  45 
minutes  to  an  hour  traveling  time  each 
way. 

My  amendment  would  in  no  way  pre- 
vent the  FAA  from  stabilising  the  num- 
ber of  flights  from  passengers  at  National 
at  present  levels  if  it  so  desired.  It  merely 
piovides  tliat  no  existing  service  should 
be  forced  to  transfer  to  either  Dulles  or 
Friend.ship  until  the  improved  trans- 
portation v.e  will  be  authorizing  by  this 
bill  is  completed. 

In  \'ie\v  of  the  impact  tiiese  proposed 
schedule  changes  would  have  on  large 
numbers  of  travelers  in  the  Nation.  I 
believe  the  amendment  that  I  offer  rep- 
resents a  reasonable  limitation  and  is 
clearly  in  the  public  interest. 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1033,  to 
amend  the  Export  Act  to  control  the  ex- 
port of  timber  from  the  United  States. 


AMENDMENT  OF  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    2S7 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
ili«  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  June  22. 
1973.  I  submitted  an  amendment  'No. 
249'  to  H.R.  8152,  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  to  improve  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Today,  on  behalf  of  Senators  Cook. 
Mathias.  Abourezk.  Bentsen.  Case. 
Hart.  Humphrey.  Kennedy.  McGovern. 
Nelson.  Percy,  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hatfield,  and  myself.  I  submit  the  iden- 
tical amendment  which  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose to  amendment  No.  248  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  McClellan  to  the  bill 
•H.R.  81521  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  improve  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  TO 
INVESTIGATE  THE  POTENTIAL 
FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  POWER 
FROM  GEOTHERMAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13.  1^73.  tiie  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Po'.vcr  Resource^  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
held  a  hearing  to  investigate  the  poten- 
tial for  the  iiroduciion  of  power  from 
ucothermal  resources.  The  Federal  agen- 
cies which  presently  have  an  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  geothernial 
rc-ource  presented  testimony. 

In  one  respect,  the  hearing  was  very 
encouraging.  Every  witness  expres.sed  the 
judcment  that  the  geothermal  resource 
of  the  United  States  offer  a  substantial 
opi)ortunity  to  assist  in  meeting  future 
national  needs  for  electrical  and  heat 
ener.ay.  in  another  regard,  however.  I 
was  disappointed  with  llie  apparent  lack 
of  direction  and  coordination  among  t!ie 
Federal  activities  concerning  geothermal 
resources  and  the  low  level  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial support  for  exploration,  research 
and  development.  The  hearing  record 
contains  information  wliich  should  be 
of  intere.-t  to  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  have  directed  the  committee 
staff  to  prepare  a  summary  report  w  hich 
will  make  the  results  of  the  hearings 
readiiy  available. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  geothermal 
resource  is  its  potential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  economical  powerplants  of  rel- 
atively small  capacity  which  could  serve 
small  utility  systems  and  rural  areas 
Another  aspect  is  the  potential  which 
geothermal  resources  may  hold  for  i^est- 
ern  regions  which  have  previously  de- 
pended heavily  upon  hydroelectric  de- 
velopments to  meet  energy  demands. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  has  scheduled  a  field 
hearing  m  Idalio  Falls.  Idaho,  for  August 
10.  1973.  to  investigate  further  the  re- 
gional potential  for  geothermal  energy 
development  in  tlie  West. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    229.    TO    S      10.13 

At   the   request   of  Mr.   Stevfns.   the 
Senator  from  Alaska  »Mr.  Gravel)  was 


GAINS  SEEN  FROM  WATERGATE 

Mr  SCOTT  of  Penn.^ylvania.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. Godfrey  Sperling's  recent  article 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  sol- 
idly asserts  tiiat  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority lead'.r.  Senator  Mansfield,  has 
"moved  strongly  behind  Mr.  Nixon."  In 
this  inlprvicw  with  Sperling.  Senator 
Mansfieid  says  he  believes  that  Water- 
gate, instead  of  destroying  President 
Nixon,  will  force  the  President  lo  "cor- 
rect the  imbalance  in  power  in  Wash- 
ington where  he  has  a.ssumed  too  much 
and  taken  loo  much  away  from  Con- 
gress." 

I  commend  Senator  Mansfield  for  his 
enlightening  and  thoroughly  nonparti- 
san \iew  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  interesting  interview  be  printed 
in  the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
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Mew  was  oraered  to  be  pruned  in  the 
KE.-OKD.  iiifollous: 

Gains  Seen-  From  Watergate 
I  By  Gocifrey  Sperling  Jr  t 
W  \-i;:ncT' .N-.— As   :!;e   W.-i'.er-.i.c   pif---ure 
oil     the     PrcMClPiit     intensifies— with     John 
Dean  III  no-A-  c:.  the  docket  of  the  Souate- 
I)r  >be    and     John    Mitchell    a   e     np.xt— tin 
Democrauc  leader  in  the  fcen:i:e  iia^  moved 
■  r  'n.;!y  l,ie!::ucJ  Mr,  N;\   n 
Senate    Majorit\     leader    A.'ike    M.uisfieici 
.•~TV3  fla-:y:   'i  do  no:   think  :hat  the  Preji- 
c.-;.".  vas  involvec!  " 

In  Ml  interview,  the  MoiuaiU".  Sc-  lator  aUo 
>.>ici  t:;at  he  eavi^ionea  \Vui,crg;iLe  endir.g  up 
.15  .%  -ooon"  for  boih  tl.e  presiticticy  anci  for 
th?  Amerlcnti  people  n^  a  whole. 

"I  thii'k."  lie  ?c>ici.  'Thtt  the  f'-itfirtrau^n 
Ltn  Ahich  tleniocrac\-  re>ts  n-.ay  well  be  ome 
itronger  as  t;ie  re  u;t  of  what  :>  beitiL'  \  .lA 
before  W-.^  American  people  as  this  time.'" 

Mr  Man-Cieici  tak  ■>  the  pasuion  that  VV.i- 
'i-T^.iie,  lUsu.^il  of  d£-tru.>ing  the  I'rcsideiu. 
;.ao  farced  hiai  ;o  corr>ct  t'le  inib.'ilar.te  lu 
pov.er  in  \\'u.->!-iini,ton  \v:irre  he  liad  a.-;=iinieU 
:-'0  much  and  r.-ike;'.  too  n\irh  a'vny  n-.-.ni 
i-'i>:^.::re-< 

In  the  r<  .idj'isftv.o..-.  Mr.  ?.I>i'  field  .■'ees 
l.-.'  Pre.-;iden:  gaiiuns,  inster.d  oi  lo.-^mft.  his 
capacity  lo  bring  about  better  government. 
Calling  jfor  a  ■regeneration  of  ctiiics.  a 
rt  jioratiou  of  oId-;uiie  moral u>nuki  renewed 
c'.ea.ca:;an  to  the  American  .^yoieni."  Stna- 
■jr  M.m^.'lcld  oaid  nc.v  enforce. .ble  la'A^  were 
nefJcd  to  regiilrite  political  camp.Tii;nin5. 

T  le  sl.ock  of  V.'..tprL-i. ,e  '.vill  brr^t;  the  nof: 
.Av:  >oon.  he  <iid 

The  Senator  said  the  facts  a-  tlijv  are  laid 
'Jilt  nould  eventu.tlly  have  to  .^peak  .Mr  them- 
^elvco.  One  cj.nnoi  render  a  jud'.'nent  on 
hearsay,  cr  make  a  judgment  this  early," 
i.e  -.-..d 

B,it  I  do  not  tiiiiik  iliat  fne  Prp.sidcnt 
7.35  involved.  I  have  no  knovrler)!;<»  to  that 
i"ect  Under  tlie  United  Ptates  s;  stem  of 
jurisprudence  a  man  i-,  innocent  niuil  prov- 
en guilty.  Well  hate  to  determine  that — 
.-.lid  we  .ire  a  i  n^  wuv  Irom  knowing  ill  tlie 
taeto  at  this  uiiie." 

£xcerpu  from  the  ijiiervicw: 
Do   you    thi.'ik    that    Waterjiate    lii\.s   .serl- 
(j\i-.\\   ci!t  i.-.to  le.ider-V,  r>  tin  tiie  Prr'siflcnt'.s 
p.-»rT  ' 

Y??  I  think  •  h-i-r  P,  1'  by  the  =am«»  token. 
:t  ha^  brought  about  a  better  imderp:  indinj; 
let  wen  the  Congress  ind  the  executive 
jranch   .  .  . 

Do  >ou  tiimk  tiie  President  in  tiie  yeirs 
rtQiuinli.^  could  make  a  comeback  from  Wa- 
■-•?rL'a-e  —  if  he  :-  not  per.^onaliy  ii.vol'. edf 

Ve.-  I  think  so  Bet.titse,  after  all,  the 
Pre^iOsnt.  h-,  .such,  isn  t  nearly  a-  ituportHnt 
as  the  iiiolilutioa  ol  the  preoidency.  And  the 
tovernmer.-:  riv.=-  be  run  a?  rf-ponsibly  n^, 
pot-ible  We  are  prepared  to  do  our  share — 
nte^t  him  at  least  !:alf  wav  And  I  think  thnt 
v.e  -.wll  ije  able  to  lunction  o;.  a  more  eqiu;- 
;:•<>  ba  is  .  .  . 

Whit    about    the   pcjit-Waterf;ate   p^rt'd'' 
".■.'!!!  "Va'erea'p  u'her  m  a  better  day  in  pi.li- 
: -s  ai.d  Kovernment'' 

Ye      I  think   there  lias  been  hope  in  t'lis. 

■if  •••  .e  mv..     pe.pie  have  been  .shr.cked  at 

■"».5r — iiiht     indr.  idua!.     would    place     their 

I'/yally  to  tiie  Preiideat   above  llitir  loyalty 

•.t»  tlie  couii-r;  and  to  tl.e  Cotistjiutiun.  and 

;:.  'o  &<y.t.-4  endanger  the  '.{T.ce  of  the  prct^i- 

dentr.  and  In  io  doii.s/  endanger  tlie  con- 

ttr.utiotial  democracy. 

B't    It    L-5   a   situation   '.'.hlch   will   help   to 

r'-r.j'hen   the   bedrock   of  oiir   sv  tem   and 

pt.'.'.aps  -.Mil  af.  ai  a  ra'har  i-.  In  f;!vln:f  an 

■pportui.Hv  to  purge  ours^'Ivft. 

Franklv     I    feel    ^--irry    for    « vervotie    Cf)ri- 

'Ti.ed   The  committee  nif-mt.ers  have  a  dllB- 

'  ult  Job.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  v.ltnet,,ea,  their 

■.-.i'.';' ,  t;.»t,r  fan :,   Ijii-  I  I'-ei  faorrlest  of  all 

:  -r  the  people  iis  a  whole 

Ir,    •    -1    •.■,■.>:    t;.  .t    u.'.T':    l<-j.'i,'a'l'.n    la 


We  need  more  legislation— and  legi.slalioii 
that  will  be  enforceable;  which  will  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  contributions  an  individ- 
ual can  make  for  a  presidential  or  senatorial 
candidate:  which  will  .shorten  the  length  oi 
cami).-iit;ns  which  have  become  unbear.ible 
•md  repetitious:  which  will  bring  about 
.■something  of  the  order  of  a  national  pri- 
mary on  the  same  day  .so  that  all  this  show- 
manship, e.xpense,  and  whatnot,  wiU  be  done 
away  v.ith. 

And  ri-id  liws  mu^t  be  in  effect  so  that 
phoiiV  If  1  lers  like  those  used  a".iinst  (Sena- 
tor.si  ifit^kie.  Humphrey,  and  Jackson  will 
ue  i)uiiisl!ablc— far  more  pura.;ii'ible  than 
tltev  are  at  the  present  time. 

D;>  you  think  tlie  shock  of  Watergate  will 
Itelp    b'ii.i:    about    this   kind    of    lcgi..i^.ion 
■  cr..-  soon:' 
I  think  <:c — ve  . 

WltoHv  r.p.iM  frtm  whether  the  Pref^ident 
was  per;;rn.illv  in\f'l.ed  In  Watergate,  was 
tlf-ro  a!'  r.cli.i'  li  Ta'lve  responsibility  on  the 
par'  oi  the  Picci'pnt  for  what  has  tjone  out' 
Y'os.  tiiat  IS  a  valid  point.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Ni.xon  dole-iite't  so  imich  lesprnaibility  and 
out  ;o  i.nira  coniiticnce  in  his  subordinates 
Mint  Uiey  took  ad-,.intage  of  the  confidence 
which  wn-i  placed  in  them  and  they  did  the 
PrpsifSpnt  pnd  the  r.ation  a  di.sseivicp  in  v.avs 
I  fiat  arc  becofii.g  apparent  to  all. 

You  have  known  the  President  a  lont; 
'imc  iuid  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  these  days. 
:'s  thiTo  anythln.'  in  him— any  personal  char- 
•  teri'iic — which  you  feel  may  have  had  a 
:'•  aring  on  ihe  Watergate  incjcient? 

Well,  the  rrcsiclent.  fundamentallv.  is  a 
!oner  But  unfortunately  when  von  get 

awnv  from  Washinnon.  If  you  do  it  too 
much,  you  Io.se  touch  with  event.-,  as  thev 
are  really  happeni.ug  and  you  dont  have  the 
contacts  you  should  have.  The  end  result  is 
that  the  government  sulfers  to  a  degree  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  this  cooperation,  this 
accommodation  this  partnership  which  is  so 
vit.Tl  to  the  functioning  of  this  republic. 

If  you  don't  have  this  relationship  of 
f'rcsident  and  Cr^neress.  it  throws  the  whole 
flip  t  f  state  out  of  kilter  and  the  end  result 
IS  what  we  are  facing  at  the  present  time. 
nwT  go\eriinent  operates  on  a  very  delicate 
balance  and  wheti  that  tial.ince  is  disturbed. 
""  get  into  serious  difficulties. 

Because  of  Watergate  the  Presidents  effort 
'o  achieve  bener  relations  with  Congress,  are 
you  saying  that  he  could  well  lnij)rove  his 
p'-rfr.rmauce  over  the  next  three  years? 

Oh.  yes.  .  .  .  You  recall  hus  Pek in  i  Illinois) 
■pecrh  the  other  day  he  said  he  wanted  to 
wrrk  more  closely  with  Congrcs.-,  in  a  spirit 
'>■:  luulersTanding  and  parinerslup.  We  will 
meet  him  pt  lea.st  half  way  because  we  think 
it  Isn  t  the  Individual  tortunes  of  each  of 
us  tVat  counts  so  much  as  the  :  irengihening 
of  the  iii.stitutions  on  which  this  country 
survives.  And  I  would  anticipate  as  the  weeks 
fid  months  approach  there  will  be  increas- 
ing understanding  and  cnopcrati(jii  between 
■  he  two  branches 


PRODUCTIVITY  I.\  THE  FFDER./\L 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRK.  Mr.  Piesidciit.  the 
Joint.  E'ouomic  Committtp.  ol  which  I 
iim  cuMciUly  vice  chairman,  has  for 
many  ytar.s  encouraged  the  improvement 
t'f  mea.sure.s  oi  productivity  in  boili  the 
private  and  public  .sector.s  of  llie  cco- 
nornv.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
late  1970,  I  \uote  to  Complrolicr  Oen- 
cral  Elmer  Siaat.s  to  initiate  a  .study  of 
1  rnductivity  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Slaal.s  has  tmdertaken  :,ucl]  a 
•'udy  and  now  iie  it,  about  to  i.st.ue  a  re- 
port on  lhi.s  vital  i.s-.ue.  For  the  fir.sl  time 
v.e  may  now  htive  at,  hand  a  valid  meas- 
ure of  outiiut  prr  man-liour  in  major 
areti..  of  Federal   Governrn'-nt  activity. 


The  .study  includes  data  for  187  orgqn- 
izational  units  in  45  different  areas,  cov- 
ering 60  percent  of  civilian  man-vcar.s 
lu  1972. 

Over  the  period  :icin  1967  to  lliTi:.  the 
average  rate  of  t:  un  m  prcduclivity  ua;; 
1-7  ijcrccrt  a  year.  R;itcs  of  p.un  anicttig 
agencies  and  in  different  .vears  vaiied 
^.reatl.v — from  a  ne^'ali^a  figure  to  in- 
creases of  5  to  C  peicent  per  year. 

In  order  tiiat  the  Congress  gain  a  fui'- 
cr  jn.sigiit  into  the  factors  involved.  I 
wi'l  aslc  i)ermi.=  :ion  to  have  a  speeth  dv 
Mr.  Staats  on  the  preliininary  finc:in;/.s 
in^-crted  in  the  Rkcord.  After"  the  final 
iL'pori  is  dciiverod.  a.s  chairman  o.  the 
Joint  Eoonrmic  Committee's  Subcr-n- 
mitiee  on  Pruuirics  and  Economv  in 
Governmei.t,  I  vcill  a.sk  Mr.  Statft.s  and 
other  Kove-  nment  witnesses  and  private 
pxpeti.s  to  discuss  the  findings  and  mci- 
cate  what  nexc  .<tlep.s  are  appropriate  to 
p.st;i»;lisn  this  very  woithv.hile  project 
on  a  )>ennan€nt  basi.-,  and  to  determine 
how  vce  can  improve  on  the  results  thu.s 
far  obtained. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.^nt  that  the  .speech  be  printed  in  i!ie 
Rr.-.oRi). 

Tiicre  being  no  ob.iection.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Rccono. 

:'-  follows: 

Ml-\S:'Rt.VG    AND    EiVtlANCINC    FEDEU.M     Pp.O- 
DT-'CTIVITY \    i'aOCESS    REPORT 

iny.'i-k-  by  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller 
Or  ;..Tal  of  ilio  Uniied  Stales,  at  the  Con- 
liti-en.tc  Board.  Cjiiference  on  Productiv- 
ity.  M.iy  23.    1973; 

I  vva-:;  nio.-;t  plev..sed  that  this  conference 
"f  buiinc.^.s  le.ider.s  would  consider  it  ap- 
;)Mpiiale  Lo  invite  me— as  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Sector— to  join  ai  your  dis- 
c'l-.aions  of  policies  to  promote  productivity 
in  the  nation.  Despite  sjjoradic  effori.s  (,vcr 
the  pa -I  15  vears.  the  public  sector  lias  nut 
only  been  coii.-,idc.cd  unmeaaurable  m  terms 
of  what  It  produces  but,  uc  one  authority 
has  p-.it  II,  p.ut  studies  have  assumed  'a 
regrettable  nesaiive  productivity  rate  in  lo- 
cal. State,  ana  Federal   Governments. 

We,  in  the  Peder.il  Government,  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  aa^essing  more 
p.ecisely  our  performance  record:  and  lo  do 
so  in  terms  that  are  clear  not  only  to  our- 
selves, but  to  the  American  public,  Onr 
pul■po.^c  must  be  to  expnr.r  both  to  lojj 
agency  mana.:;emenl.  the  Congress,  and  the 
public.  ho-A-  .veil  and  how  poorlv  onr  policie . 
programs,  and  manasenal  practices  arJ 
ac'upviiig  each  year  th'!  twin  roals  of  elec- 
tive Government  .servicer  \\iiiie  ;  ic.'-ea'in" 
ee':iioiny  and  eltiei"ncy. 

Under.soriag  the  imooi  ti.n'e  i,\  cur  sub- 
ject today  is  tiie  r.ipid  growth  in  public  e.x- 
pendi'uies  over  the  past  decade.  I  need  not 
burden  you  with  a  .set  of  .statistics  to  sup- 
port thLs  noint.  Ihce  facts  are  now  known 
till  too  well  to  most  of  us.  SufTice  it  to  say 
ihat  in  the  past  decade  Federal  expenditures 
have  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  any 
"ther  category  of  c-:pendiftires  which  ni.ike 
up  the  Gro.s.s  National' Product.  Public  al- 
'•■iiti.in  ha"!  been  properlv  focused  on  the 
neetl  lu  improve  t!ie  US.  compptllive  posl- 
uon  m  v.orM  markets  and  to  dampen  tn- 
lUiLionary  pressures  through  productivity 
iiniirovemenis.  Happily,  public  attention  is 
in'jre.i.-iiiigly  l)ti;ji;  foctued  increasingly  oa 
productivity  in  government  at  all  level,,. 

Ctm.sidi-ring  governmental  e.xpendiHu-cs 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  the 
"•■'iioniy.  ])arlicuiarly  in  a  period  of  Inila- 
iionary  pressures,  we  cannot  overlook  (hi' 
latti  that  Stale  and  local  goveriunpnt  px- 
liendllurcs  have  rlcn  much  more  rapidlv 
'li:.:i  II.-,,,.-  ,,1  tin-  Federal  G:,vcr;in..-nl , 
When  State  and   local  gnveinnient   c'-pend- 
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itures   are   added    to   those    of   the   Federal 
;  Government,  the  total   repreECnts  over  one- 

third  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 
Measured  another  way  the  governmental 
.sector  in  the  American  economy  in  recent 
years  has  been  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the 
private  sector. 

Auditors  and  budget  analysts  and  others 
in  the  GAO  and  operating  agencies  are  con- 
stantly examining  and  evaluating  individual 
activities  and  programs,  and  producing  hun- 
dreds of  reports  each  year. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  been  able  to  develop 
satisfactory  Indices  for  budgetary  and  man- 
agement purposes  in  Lsolated  cases,  but  no 
overall,  governmentwide  Indices  have  been 
attempted  and  no  overall  guidelines  devel- 
oped for  the  measurement  of  them.  Moreover, 
we  have  not  in  the  past  found  ways  of  devel- 
oping overall  performance  indicators  .so  as  to 
determine  whether  Federal  productivity  is 
benefiting  from  applying  such  tools  as  statLs- 
tical  sampling,  systems  analysis,  organiza- 
tion development,  and  the  automation  of  our 
massive  industrial  and  clerical  activities. 

I  frequently  think  of  the  analogy  of  the 
professional  football  team.  If  the  only  way 
the  manager  had  to  assess  his  team's  per- 
formance was  to  keep  records  of  a  number 
of  statistical  indicators — such  as  yards  gam- 
ed, passes  completed,  first  downs  made,  and 
so  on — he  would  still  not  know  how  success- 
lul  his  team  was  in  meeting  its  overall  ob- 
jective of  winning  games.  In  football  we  have 
ways  of  keeping  score  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  game  there  is  a  net  quantitative  and 
highly  visible  result.  Y'ou  who  manage  busi- 
nesses are  fortunate  in  having  such  signifi- 
cant summary  indicators  as  profit  and  loss, 
and  earnings  per  share,  by  which  both  you 
and  the  public  can  gauge  your  performance, 
although  I  believe  you  would  agree  that  there 
is  not  necessarily  a  high  correlation  between 
changes  in  productivity  indices  and  the 
profit  and  loss  statement. 

THE  FEDERAL  PRODUCTIVITY   MEASUREMENT 
RESEARCH    PROJECT 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress  has.  over  the  years,  held  many 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  productivity  in 
the  private  sector.  Knowing  of  the  Interest 
of  this  Committee  In  the  general  subject.  I 
visited  with  Chairman  William  Proxmire  in 
the  fall  of  1970.  inviting  his  support  for  the 
idea  of  a  major  effort  to  develop  produc- 
tivity indices  for  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Buretiu  of  the  Budget  had,  in  the  early 
1960s,  undertaken  a  feasibility  study  on  the 
subject  and  established  a  task  force  headed 
by  John  Kendrick.  then  of  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  now  of  the  Confer- 
ence Board,  to  take  the  leadership  in  the 
study.  The  optimistic  conclusions  of  that 
study  gave  support  to  the  idea  that  the  mat- 
ter should  not  be  dropped  in  view  of  Its 
tremendous  potential  as  a  tool  of  manage- 
ment. 

Chairman  Proxmire  subsequently  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

"In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Federal 
.sector  to  tlie  economy  as  a  whole,  and  In 
view  of  the  responsibility  vested  in  Con- 
gress for  controlling  Federal  expenditures,  I 
find  it  distressing  that  we  have  no  real  meas- 
tires  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  sector  ' 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  the  continued 
interest  and  support  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee   throughout   this   effort. 

Following  receipt  of  Chairman  Proxmire's 
request.  I  decided  to  ask  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  George 
Shultz  and  Chairman  Robert  Hampton  of  the 
Civil  Service  Comml.ssion,  whether  they 
would  be  agreeable  to  undertake  the  proj- 
ect ius  a  joint  legislative-executive  branch 
effort.  I  found  that  they  had  a  similar  strong 
interest  In  the  subject.  The  three  of  us 
agreed  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  major 
effort  lo  gauge  the  prcxluctivlty  of  Federal 
arllvitles     which     could     be     quantitatively 


me.isured.  Outside  of  the  Post  Office,  which 
has  used  overall  measures  for  decades,  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  other 
elements  of  Government  had  not  learned 
how  to  construct  measures  of  their  final  out- 
puts in  productivity  terms. 

Hence,  we  established  a  joint  research  proj- 
ect of  the  three  ageticies.  The  project  team, 
wliich  is  Just  finishing  two  years  of  effort,  is 
now  preparing  its  report,  due  for  completion 
by  June  30.  Today  I  c:in  give  you  a  preview 
of  some  of  the  findings  which  it  will  report 
to  the  current  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Roy  A.«h.  Chairman 
Hampton,  and  myself — :uid  which  I.  In  turn. 
wi:i  report  to  Congress. 

The  report  will  cover: 

1  The  design  of  a  permanent  productiv.ty 
measurement  system. 

2.  Initial  findings  from  re.-earch  into  the 
causes  of  productivity  change  in  the  Fedcr;il 
sector. 

3.  The  importance  of  capital  investment  as 
a  contributor   to  productivity   improvement. 

4.  Other  factors  which  provide  inceaUvcs 
or  disincentives  to  productivity  change  in 
the  Federal  sector 

Let  me  briefly  highlight  some  of  these  f- nd- 
inzs. 

THE   DtSIUN    OF   A    COMPIETE    PRnDVCTIVITV 
MEASUREMENT   SYSTEM 

Tiie  challenge  to  our  joint  research  pioj- 
ect  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  to  identity 
those  Federal  activities  on  which  final  out- 
puts can  be  consistently  counted  from  year 
to  year  and  related  to  the  resources  con- 
sumed in  their  production.  To  answer  this 
que.-tion.  we  initially  consulted  with  all  of 
tiie  cabinet  departments  and  several  inde- 
pendent agencies.  We  found  that  all  were 
measuring  portions  of  their  work  for  pur- 
poses of  staff  planning  and  distribution  of 
resovirces.  Alter  a  period  of  trial  and  error, 
and  with  expert  assistance  from  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  requested 
data  last  September  from  all  agencies  with 
200  or  more  employees,  requesting  them  to 
submit,  for  the  six  fiscal  years  1967-72,  spe- 
cific data  on  their  work  products,  and  the 
man-years  and  wages  consumed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  products  Here  is  what  has 
resulted: 

We  now  have  data  from  187  organizational 
units  in  45  different  agencies. 

The  data  cover  over  1.7  million  man-years 
of  employment.  This  represents  all  Postal 
employees,  almost  one-third  of  Defense  De- 
partment civilian  employees,  and  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  civilian  employees  of  the  re- 
m.tiiiing  agencies  of  Government.  Overall,  i.ie 
sample  covers  60  percent  of  the  civilian  man- 
years  worked  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Several  orga- 
nizational units  reported  that  they  were  de- 
veloping measures  which  in  the  future  might 
raise  the  coverage  another  five  to  ten  per- 
centage points. 

WHAT  DO   THESE  DATA   TELL   US' 

They  give  us.  for  the  first  time,  broad  per- 
spectives on  productivity  changes  among  a 
v.iriety  of  Federal  activities.  Here  are  .some  of 
the  top  findings  of  the  data  collected  by  the 
joint  team  for  the  six  fiscal  years  1967-1972 

The  Federal  activities  in  the  Siimple 
showed  annual  rates  of  productivity  improve- 
ment which  varied  from  a  low  of  i  1  percent 
in  1969.  to  2  8  percent  in  1970.  with  an  over- 
all average  gam  of  1.7  percent. 

In  terms  of  reduced  payroll  costs,  includ- 
ing fringes,  the  average  savings  resulting 
from  productivity  improvements  has  been 
$300  million  per  year — accumulating  to  $15 
hillinn  in  tisc.il  year  1972, 

But  the  Federal  .sector  is  probably  the 
world's  largest  and  most  diversified  conglom- 
erate. It  includes  a  number  of  organisations 
which  have  been  increasing  their  productiv- 
ity at  live  percent  or  more  per  annum  -an 
evcpllent  record.  It  Includes  other  group  ac- 
tivities which  have  shown  declining  pnxluc- 
tivlty    .^nd  It    iiuludes  activities  vvho.-^'  pni- 


diictivity  has  tended  to  remain  flat  dtiring 
the  past  few  years  Hence  a  simple  index  o: 
Federal  productivity  change,  like  trends  In 
the  productivity  and  profits  of  business  en- 
terprise as  a  whole,  includes  wide  extreme."; 
This  brings  me  to  the  second  finding  ol  the 
joint  research  project  dtiring  the  past  two 
years,  which  analyzes: 

lACTORS  WHlril  CAUSE  PRODUCTIVITY  <  HANl.E  IN 
THE     FEDERAL     SECTOR 

Productivity  measurement  would  be  rather 
nieaningless  if  it  consisted  only  of  gathering 
statistics  and  adding  up  the  results 

Ihe  important  point  is  this — what  do  we 
do  about  tiie  index  after  we  obtain  it.'  We 
have  discovered  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant value  oi  productivity  measurement 
in  the  Federal  sector. 

The  relevant  questions  are: 

Is  the  change  which  occurred  the  result 
of  planned  actions  to  improve  either  quantity 
or  quality  of  performance.'  Or  is  the  change 
simply  a  happenstance  result  > 

What  are  tiie  positive  and  the  negative 
factors  which  prcxluced  the  result ■• 

How  can  we  optimize  productivity  in  rela- 
tion to  service  to  tlie  public,  accuracy  of  out- 
put, or  other  essential  quality  criteria' 

What  will  be  the  trend  m  the  future.'  What 
can  we  do  about  it  now.' 

The  joint  team  has  asked  questions  of  this 
type  of  a  number  of  Federal  managers.  For 
this  purpose,  they  grouped  the  187  reporting 
organizations  into  functional  categories 
which  have  a  similarity  of  work  processes  or 
program  mission.  Altogether,  they  identified 
16  such  functional  categories  for  study  Let 
me  select  a  few  to  illustrate  the  kinds  ol  in- 
sights that  productivity  research  is  giviii:^  to 
Federal  managers. 

1.  Automation  ar.d  management  improve- 
ments have  reduced  wage  costs  over  S200  mil- 
lion since  1967  in  those  organizations  that 
maintain  individual  citizens'  records 

This  group  of  activities  maintains  records 
at  .some  time  or  another  on  practically  every 
citizen  They  include,  of  course,  the  Social 
Sectinty  Administration,  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
others.  Collectively,  they  employed  108  000 
man-years  in  fiscal  year  1972  Their  gross 
output  has  surged  ahead  since  1967  at  a  rate 
of  five  percent  a  year  By  use  of  automa'ion 
atid  streamlined  procedures,  this  group  has 
been  able  to  hold  its  employment  growth  to 
only  two  percent  a  year  Thus  its  productivity 
growth  has  averaged  three  percent  a  year, 
but   in  one  year,  i:  jumped  five  percent 

This  is  a  ca.se  study  m  enlightened  man- 
agement planning— with  the  payoffs  in  pro- 
ductivity resulting  from  years  of  prepara- 
tion   experimemation.  and  innovation 

2  The  impact  of  automation  on  produc- 
tivity has  also  been  pronounced  m  the  over- 
haul and  repair  of  heavy  equipment  by  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Here  again  we  are  dealing  with  large  en- 
terprises employing,  collectively.  95  000  man- 
years  We  found  an  annual  rate  of  improve- 
ment in  productivity  of  six  percent  —  worth 
to  the  taxpa:^er  between  1967-1972  at  least 
$350  million  111  lower  payroll  cc>sts  A  key 
reason  tor  the  improvement  has  beeti  a  re- 
duction in  employment  through  moderni/a- 
tion  of  plant  and  equipment,  while  work- 
load  has  remained  at   a  high  level 

LcKiking  ahead,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  productivity  gain  will  level  off  due  to  the 
reduction  in  mllitar>-  activities  Incidentally 
the  closing  of  unnecessary  installatior.s  has 
been  a  contribvitor  to  productivity  improve- 
ment in  the  past,  since-this  has  eliminated 
uimeces.sary  capacity  and  made  operations  in 
the  residual  activities  more  efficient. 

3  Fluctuations  in  ihe  volume  and  complex- 
ity of  work  are  a  significant  factor  in  prixluc- 
ti\  ity  change  irom  year  to  year 

Our  studies  reveal  that  activities  expt'ri- 
encmg  continuous  growth  in  uorklv^ad — such 
as    tlio.se    ir.vi'hed    in    maintaining    cni."ous' 
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re- urds,  grant  proyrrtins.  powor-geiuru;;;;;^ 
r.ctlvitics.  transportation.  Postal  Services,  and 
the  Regulatory  Agencies — have  a!so  showed 
sic.idv  inipro',  cnicnt  in  their  output  permau- 
year.  Tin.'  pre  ^ure  of  continuous  yrowth  ap- 
pears to  footer  syjteiiis  iniproveaieuts  and 
Xk)  provicie  incentives  for  iiiiio.ation  wiu.-li 
l-icreaje  the  output  per  psr-on.  We  find  real 
roncerriK,  liowever  amriiig  some  of  these  ac- 
tivi'ies  a.-  to  vvlieLher  proper  siandard^  of 
service  to  the  recipient,  or  mininnim  levels  of 
quniitv.  are  beina  tiiaintaired  Analysis  of 
this  concern  must  be  one  of  our  cntuiuiiig 
study  object ivei. 

On  the  other  hn!id  xu-  Hnd  that  a  sfeadilv 
dfci.uiln'j  v.orkload  mtiUes  if  diifi.itlt  to  avoid 
d»tp'ioratioi\  m  productivity  Two  examples 
ot  till.-,  enieri;ed  trom  t.ur  resenrch  this  year. 
One  involves  the  large  nuinbei  of  activities 
wluoh  purchase,  store,  and  issue  .  iipplies  to 
Federal  users  throughout  the  world  They 
employ  155.000  personnel  and  manage  four 
inuhiiii  i'en;~.  These  supply  activities  are 
primarilv  m  the  military  .'services  and  llic 
CJcii.ral  Services  Ad.niiiistration  With  the 
wmd.ng-down  of  Vietnam,  their  workload 
has  been  steadily  dropping— at  a  rate,  ro- 
ccii-iy.  of  si.\  percent  a  year  Surprisinglv, 
hov.e\er.  these  agencies,  overall,  have  becii 
able  to  moid  any  lo.-^s  in  their  prodiictivltv 
per  man-year  by  reditcing  personnel  a.— 
sigr.ed  at  least  as  fast  as  workload  has  de- 
creased, as  well  as  by  a  comprohcniive  pro- 
gram of  mechanization.  This  V-  a  very  credit- 
able accomplishment  because  it  has  meant 
a  reduction  in  employment  of  30,000  man- 
years — most  within  the  past   three  years. 

But  activities  in  a  down  trend  cannot  al- 
ways be  so  fortunate.  Our  sti-.dy  ot  17  print- 
ing plants  employing  l:i.OUO  personnel  show- 
ed a  steady  drop  in  ou'put  with  no  reduc- 
tion in  employment  since  10G7 — and  a  •;ou- 
sequent  decrease  in  producuvitv  per  man- 
year.  Analysis  oi  this  trend  rcvc.tlcd  thai  un- 
der the  agencies'  policy  of  contracting  out  lo 
commercial  firms  the  ea-icr  job.-,  are  being 
contracted— v.hile  the  more  dulicult  work  is 
beini.  kept  in-hoiite  — thus  reducing  iu- 
hoirse  productivity  The^e  are  al.-o  opportu- 
nities to  improve  our  printing  actlvitie-j 
through  moc;cniu:aU..u. 

The  last  e:;a!nple  I  have  chooen  to  illus- 
trate is  our  research  into  what  causes  pro- 
ducuvity  cliange  in  Federal  beaUh  cale  op- 
erations. 

4.  Federally-operated  h.-alth  cnre  activities 
report  that  technology  and  coii.-iuntly  ris- 
ing qt:aliiy  standards  arect  productivity. 

bii-.c-e  19G7,  total  manpower  assigned  to 
medical  facilities  in  the  Defense  Depurtmenl. 
Ve'iran.s  Adnunistration.  and  rubhc  lUulth 
•Service  lias  increased  11  percent,  whereas  ihe 
workload  is  up  only  two  percent.  As  a  le.sult, 
output  per  man-year  ha.s  dropped.  But  lhi.s 
ic  not  cited  to  imply  an  luidetirablo  trend. 

Our  med.cal  manager,  report  iliat  it  is  a 
resuli  both  of  more  adequate  siatlmg  aland- 
ards,  and  of  the  progie.-,  in  medical  tech- 
nology which  is  steadily  iucrea->uig  the  .,cope 
and  coot  of  dia,-nostic  and  treatment  pro- 
ceuures. 

Niw  let  a.-,  turn  lor  a  moniei.i  to  tiie  im- 
porta!.ce  ot  capital  investment  as  a  con- 
tributor  to  productivity  iinprovenioni. 

THE   IMPORT  \;.-rE  OF  CAPFUL   INVFSTMtNT   IV 
PRODCCTIVITV     IMI'ROVFMTNT 

John  Kendrlck  has  been  a  long-time  pio- 
neer and  supporter  of  the  effort  'to  measure 
and  enhance  Federal  productivitv.  He  con- 
clvdes  'hat  nc-,v  and  imnrovcd  capital  ponds— 
including  th"  RA:D.  cducaMon.  and  trainin" 
required  to  create  and  u^^e  them— hive  con- 
tributed about  no  percnt  of  tlie  improved 
priKlu'-rivlty  in  the  private  sector  over  a  Ion" 
p»r!od  of  time.  In  the  light  of  this  fiiidnv" 
the  joint  project  team  has  studied  the  ways 
in  uhKh  Federal  agencies  now  select  capital 
■  ♦em.s  for  Inclusioii  In  the  annual  budget. 

The  team  found  that  the  Federal  man- 
ager sometimes  lacks  the  incentive  and  op- 


portunity   to    seek    funds    for   cost-reducing 
capital  investments. 

In  the  private  sector,  lop  management 
and  tlie  Board  of  Directors  are  likely  to  keep 
the  spotlight  oil  such  opportunities  and  on 
their  timely  nnaucing. 

Ill  the  Federal  iecLor.  cost  saving.^  project- 
tend  to  drop  oui  o!  tight  budgets  when  they 
are  in  competition  -.ith  items  related  to  pro- 
gram reriuircmcnls  or  current  priorities,  such 
as  polliuiou  noHtenient,  health,  and  safety. 
To  docunie..t  the  opportunities  for  more 
timely  financing  of  productiuty  improving 
imeslmeir..,,  the  joint  study  learn  obtained 
d.ita  on  unfunded  projects  from  M  agencies. 
and  selected  a  numljer  for  analysis.  The  sam- 
ple ideiuilied  3i<4  projects  wliich  would  b" 
self-liquidating  in  jrss  than  three  years  — 
with  cme-iime  saviiig.s  of  .$61  million,  and 
recurring  annual  i;avinKS  of  SGo  million.  This 
s:imple  is  believed  to  cover  o.uly  about  half  of 
the  opportunities.  E.xamples  are  modern  ma- 
terials luiiidliny  equipment,  tape-driven  ma- 
chine tools,  automated  laboratory  equipment 
mechanised  warehouse,  coii-.olidalion  of  fa- 
cilities, and  others. 

The  joint  team's  concUisions  for  accom.- 
plishm,','  this  very  obviously  desirable  objec- 
;  ive  are: 

First,  the  need  for  clear  vlsibllitv  Iti  the 
Federal  budget  process  of  capital  items  with 
productivity-enhancement  potential  This 
will  require  that  such  items  be  submitted  by 
all  agencies  whether  or  not  they  fit  within 
agency  budget  ceilings,  and  thus  permit  the 
OlTice  of  Management  and  Budget  to  con- 
sider the  desirabUlty  of  financing  these  proj- 
ect .s. 

Second,  expert  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  high  payoff  capita!  investmetit  op- 
portunities, \  number  of  Federal  agencies 
lack  the  engineering  expertise  to  identify  the 
most  promising  opportu'iiiies.  Hence  the 
joint  project  team  has  concluded  that  full- 
time  attention  bv  a  central  management 
agency,  .such  as  the  Ofr^ce  of  Management  and 
Bttdttet  or  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, should  be  provided  in  order  to  assist 
agencies  lo  seek  out  opport'iniiies  and  docti- 
meni  their  cconom.ic  potential. 

Third,  thrre  must  be  better  auriits  of  nc- 
tital  ri.-iiUs  obtutncd.  Oue  reason  why  such 
projects  have  tended  to  lack  credibility  and 
support  in  the  past  ha.s  been  the  failure  to 
demonstrate  that  the  benefits  claimed  were 
in  fact,  achieved— or  if  not,  to  evaluate  the 
rensrins. 

Fnnrth,  timrlv  fivunnng.  While  the  joint 
.study  proup  has  given  considerable  attention 
to  .special  funding  techniques,  it  has  con- 
cluded that  the  above  steps  should  be  ac- 
complrhed  first,  and  their  benefits  fully 
tested  Ai  that  point  the  need  for  additional 
finaticing  technique.-— such  as  the  Produc- 
tivity Bank — can  he  ftirther  assessed, 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  bv 
nientioning  briefly: 

OTHfR  FACTORS  WHICH  PROVIDF  INC  FN'TIVES  AM) 
DISINCENTIVES  TO  PRODUCITVITV  CHANGE  IK 
IHE    FIDFRAL    SECTOR 

I  ;im  pu.re  we  all  aeree  that  productivitv 
improvement  will  not  .-uccced  if  it  i.s  simplv 
and  primarily  aimed  at  driving  epiployees  to 
work  hnrder  Richard  Gerstenberg,  Chairman 
o'  General  Motors,  cuptured  our  kev  findings 
in   the  following  st.itement: 

■I  regard  productivity  as  a  measure  of 
rvnudcrrKievfs  emrienrir.  or  lack  of  efficiencv. 
m  empioving  all  the  necessary  resources- 
natural  human,  and  financial  "" 

.lohn  Kendrick  has  stated  this  theme,  as 
f'lllf.vv    : 

•T  nelieve  that  productivity  measurement 
is  even  more  important  in  Increasing  'produc- 
livity-mindtdnes,-  and  focusing  manugrment 
thinking  on  way-  and  means  of  cutting  real 
unit  costs  and  thus  enhancing  productivity 
advance  in  the  future." 

In  our  discussions  with  seteral  hundred 
Ffd'-ral  managers  during  the  pa.st  tv.o  ycrfs 


we  ha.e  been  told  that  managerial  initiative 
is  sharply  reduced: 

When  arbitrary  personnel  ceilings  make  it 
impossi!)le  to  maintain  adequate  service 
standards,  or  result  in  the  acciimuhiiion  of 
intolerable  backlogs, 

Wiieu  the  requireuiem  to  reduce  avtrr.ge 
salaries  results  in  employing  less  qualified 
personnel  who  have  high.er  attrition  in  the 
firt  yc.'ir,  and  Ic;  ■  promotion  potential. 

When  savings  achieved  are  withdrawn  una 
made  available  to  less  cfTicient  activities  or 

When  mandatory  personnel  cuts  are  ap- 
P'lcd.  eqit.ally,  to  those  who  have  achieved 
i.'-oitcr  enicieucy  and  to  tho.se  who  have  mi 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  such  com- 
p'.rdnts  since  they  are,  in  large  measure,  in- 
dicator;: of  the  nc-d  for  a  more  enlightened  ! 
attitude  by  top  man.-.gement  in  encouraging  ' 
i'.iid  r.?warding  good  m.-m.'ig.oment,  \vc  plan 
to  hi.Thllght  good  and  poor  exp:r;inc?s 
il'iroug.h  continuing  case  studies. 

We  are  likewise  interested  in  the  improve- 
ments which  arise  from  providing  employers 
!>-tMde;-  opportunities  to  be  involved  in  "the 
final  products  of  their  organization,  throng' 
•such  techniques  as  job  enrichment,  job  i°e- 
.s'ructurinrr.  and  participative  managomc:;t. 
In  collaboration  with  the  National  Commij- 
Eion  on  Product  iivty,  we  are  now  .sponsoring 
a  series  of  experiments  in  selected  Federal 
pcTivitle,i, 

Among  case  studies  showing  .significant  re- 
sults in  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  in  completing  the  processing  of  in- 
co.mmg  for.rign  mail  parcels  at  the  gatevva-- 
points,  such  as  San  Francisco,  m  lieu  of  for- 
warding the  mail  on  to  inland  customs  of- 
fices for  linal  examination  and  distribution 
This  change  has  not  only  reduced  the  tiiw 
required  to  process  the  mail,  and  increased 
productivity  by  eliminating  an  addition.il 
handling  but  it  also  placed  final  re.spon,-i- 
bilitv  on  emplovecs  at  the  port  of  arrival 
and  resulted  m  an  upgrading  of  their  lobs 
As  a  con.sequence.  everyone  has  benefited. 
We  v.-aiit  to  encourage  more  cases  of  this 
type 

CO.NCLVStON 

While  the  joint  research  effort  which  I 
have  been  describing  terminates  on  June  :?o 
ol  this  year,  we  are  designing  a  permanent 
program  to  measure  atid  enhance  Federal 
produ'-tivity.  We  have  found  that  the  prob- 
lems in  measuring  productivity  in  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  are  not  greatly  dilterent 
from  those  in  the  private  sector,  and  th" 
benefits  are  equally  great 

I  am  proposing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continue  to  collect  and  anaUve  pio- 
ductivity  data,  annually,  and  to  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Confess  We  are 
pleased  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisrirs 
is  preparing  to  serve  ns  the  data  gathering 
reviewing,  and  publisliing  agcncv  fr  r  Fcd"- 
eral  sector  indices,  just  as  it  now  does  for 
the  private  sector. 

Last  summer,  when  Senator  Proxmire  was 
apprised  oi  the  initial  results  of  the  joint 
productivity  studies,  he  issued  a  press  re- 
lea>e  in  which  he  said: 

"Now  we  have  conclusive  c  ideii'^e  that 
the  Federal  employee,  like  his  counterpart  in 
private  indtistry.  Is  contributing  its  part  to 
pro^'ress  in  the  Am.erif-an  economy," 

I  consider  this  statement  to  l5e  a  sound 
conclusion  for  the  past  several  venrs.  It  is 
my  objective  to  support  efforts  which  will 
continue  to  increase  Federal  productivity  as 
one  me.ins  of  as,-urii.g  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  program.;  and  a  full  return  on  the 
taxpayers  investment  in  governmental  serv- 
ices. 


VETERANS  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION 
AMENDMENT  TO  AID  TO  EDUCA- 
TION OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACT 

Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr.    President,    au- 
pi-oval  of  the  Edurntion  of  the  Htmdi- 
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capped  Act  rrpre.scnts  a  recognition  by 
the  Senate  that  handicapped  cliildren 
must  continue  to  receive  Federal  a.ssist- 
ance  in  order  to  fully  participate  in  our 
educational  .sy.stem.  I  believe  that  the  3- 
year  extension  tempered  by  realistic  au- 
thorizations represent.s  an  inteliinent  and 
responsible  approach  to  the  problems  of 
school  age  and  preschool  cliildren  who 
are  deaf,  blind,  retarded,  speech  im- 
paired, motor  impaired,  emotionally  dLs- 
lurbcd  or  otherwise  health  impaired. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  how- 
ever, this  bill  contains  an  important  pro- 
vision regarding  the  veterans  cost  of  in- 
struction payments  authorized  pursuant 
to  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  When  we  adopted  this  measure  on 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  those 
amendments,  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  measure  would  provide  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  with  the  moti- 
vation and  the  money  to  recruit  and  to 
Ijrepare  veterans  for  postdischarge  edu- 
cation. 

The  mechanism  chosen  to  achieve 
these  results  was  the  requirement  that 
institutions  must  increase  their  enroll- 
ment of  undergraduate  veterans  by  10 
percent  over  the  preceding  year  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  the  payments.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  program  requirements  were 
imposed  upon  eligible  institutions. 

Wlrile  the  intent,s  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Cranston,  were  meritorious, 
the  efTect  was  not  always  equitable.  A 
large  number  of  universities  which  had 
previously  made  major  efforts  to  enroll 
veterans  found  Uiemselves  constricted  by 
the  10-percent  requirement.  While  the 
larger  university  may  have  continued 
measures  to  provide  for  the  veterans, 
the  required  increase  in  enrollment  pre- 
cluded their  participation  iii  the  one 
program  designed  to  aid  their  efforts. 

A  good  example  of  this  .situation  wtt-s 
found  at  Wichita  State  University  in 
Kansas,  as  well  as  other  large  urban- 
oriented  institutions.  Wichita  State,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  12.896  .students,  had 
1,735  undergraduate  veterans  enrolled 
during  the  pa-st  school  year.  This  was  an 
increase  from  1 .687  in  the  previous  year. 
Although  this  meant  that  the  university 
maintained  one  of  the  largest  veterans" 
enrollments  in  the  State,  it  was  ineligible 
for  assistance  under  the  program. 

The  inequities  of  this  .situation  are  rec- 
ognized by  section  11  of  the  bill.  It  pro- 
vides as  an  alternative  to  the  10-percent 
increase,  that  an  institution  with  10  per- 
cent of  its  total  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment will  also  be  eligible  for  tiie  veter- 
ans' cost-of-insti-uction  payments.  While 
this  section  still  imposes  a  substantial 
requirement  on  the  institution,  it  should 
alleviate  the  unintended  inequities  pres- 
ent in  the  current  measure. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
amendment  makes  no  other  alterations 
in  the  requirements  of  the  bill.  It  con- 
tinues the  encouragement  of  adequate 
veterans  programs  and  should  provide  an 
even  greater  benefit  to  universities  who 
wish  to  aid  the  veterans  enrolled  in  their 
institutions. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  veterans 
program  task  force  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation  for   some   time,   and   have   also 


worked  with  tlie  institutions  of  my  State 
in  an  effort  to  gain  relief  from  the  strin- 
gent reqiuremenls  of  tlie  Cranston 
amendment.  For  this  reason.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  Senate  luis 
.seen  fit  to  apjjrove  the  change  m  eligi- 
bility requirements  lor  participation  in 
the  veterans'  cost-of-instrtiction  pay- 
ments. 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ceived recently  a  very  helpful  series  of 
fact  sheets  from  the  Office  ot  Education 
on  the  variou'5  iirograms  of  Federal  as- 
.'istancc  to  students. 

I  found  this  material  to  be  concise, 
factual,  and  useful.  In  order  that  this 
material  may  be  available  to  my  col- 
Icaf^  ues  and  the  public.  I  a.sk  tuianimous 
con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  tl'ie  Rn  - 

OI^D, 

There  being  no  ob.ioction.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

iNFOP.M.^TiON   FOR   STI  DFNTS   COM.  I  RNINC   U.S. 
OFFIi  E    OK    EDt^-CATlON    Fl.NANCML    AlD    PRO- 

f;i;,\Ms 

The  studef.t  a.ssistance  programs  described 
below  will  be  in  effect  in  the  1973-74  aca- 
demic year. 

FASIC    njLCATION-AL    OPPORTUNITY    GRANT 
rUOGRAM     (BEOC) 

Tiie  Basic  Fdticational  Opporttmity  Grant 
Pnjgram.  more  commonly  known  as  Basic 
Grants,  is  a  ne'*  program  of  Atudenis  finan- 
cial aid  which  was  added  to  Title  IV.  Part  A 
of  the  Higher  Education  .^ct  bv  the  Educa- 
tioij  Amendments  of  1972.  This  program 
provides  for  grants  cf  $1400  less  the  ex- 
pected f.-unily  cor.tribution  for  all  eligible 
students  to  assist  them  tn  meeting  educa- 
tional costs.  However,  in  no  ca.se  may  the 
BEOG  exceed  more  than  one-half  the  actual 
cost  of  attending  the  student's  Institution. 

For  the  initial  vear  of  the  program  opera- 
tion ( academic  year  11173-74 ) .  a  student  must 
be  brginiung  his  posi.secondary  education 
after  July  1.  1973.  He  also  must  have  been 
accepted  for  er.rollmeivt  in.  or  be  in  good 
standing  at  an  eligible  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  includes  colleges,  vniiver- 
Mties.  vocational-technical  schools,  and  hos- 
pital scIiccjIs  of  nursir.g:  and.  he  must  be 
e.irolled  as  a  full-time  student  in  an  under- 
graduate   course    of   study. 

The  Application  lor  Determination  of  Ex- 
pected Family  Contribution,  witii  detailed 
instructions  will  be  widely  distributed  some- 
time this  month  (June  1973)  to  high  schools, 
posi.secondary  institutions,  post  ottices.  and 
otlier  locations  easily  accessible  to  students. 

SI  PPl.EMFNTAL    EDITATIONAL    OPPORTUNITY 
GRANTS    PROGRAM     (SEOO 

Is  for  studeiits  of  exceptional  financial 
need  who  witlicut  this  grant  would  be  un- 
lih'.e  to  continue  their  education.  Graits  cf 
up  to  $1,000  a  year  are  available  for  4  years  of 
undergraduate  study;  and  M  you  are  se- 
lected f('r  an  SEOG,  you  wUl  also  receive 
additional  financial  aid  at  least  equal  to  the 
SEOG  amount.  The  finan<.ial  aid  o,;?i\tT  at 
i/our  sthon!  srlrrts  t^ose  uko  will  receue 
grants:  and  drtirniities  the  uvioitnt  you  l:i!l 
nicd. 

NATIONAL    liim  IT   STl'DFNT    l.nAN    PROGRAM 
INDSI  PI 

Makes  it  possible  for  you  as  an  undergrad- 
uate to  borrow  up  to  $5,000  for  your  under- 
graduate study.  Graduate  and  professional 
Kludeiits  may  borrow  up  to  $10,000  lo  com- 
pute their  studies  although  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  limitation  luclucies  any 
amounts  borrowed  as  an  underttraduate.  The 


financial  aid  officer  on  your  campus  in  rc- 
spoiiiible  for  determining  uhich  students  are 
eligible  and  tlie  amount  of  the  loan.  Repav - 
meat  begins  y  months  after  you  cease  at  least 
lialf-time  study  and  may  extend  over  a  M- 
ytar  period.  Interest  charges  of  3  percent  alao 
becin  at  the  start  of  the  repayment  peri-.d 
Xo  ri"'payment  is  rec|u;red  and  no  interest  u, 
chaTfied  for  any  pericxi  up  lo  3  yeais  durii.  • 
which  vou  are  serving  in  the  Armed  For  es 
Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA.  The  program  also  pn.- 
vides  for  partial  or  total  l.^an  cancellation  lor 
students  whc^  enter  ceriam  fields  of  teaciimg 

COLLEGE    WORK-STt  aV    PROGRAM     ICWSPl 

May  assist  \ou  by  providing  a  Jo'j  oppor- 
tunity at  the  college  it.self  or  with  a  public  or 
private  nonprotit  agency — such  as  a  school,  a 
sixial  agency,  or  a  hospital — working  tn  co- 
operation w  ih  >our  scliool.  In  general,  the 
salary  paid  is  at  least  equal  to  the  curre.'it 
minimum  wa^-e.  althouuh  it  is  frequeuMv 
higher.  The  financial  aid  officer  is  respon:- 
blc  for  determining  the  students  to  be  em- 
ployed, selecting  suitable  ;o')s  for  them,  han- 
dling the  paijToU.  and  the  general  adnnnts- 
trntwn  of  the  program 

To  keep  abreast  of  develnpment.s.  and  for 
m.ore  specific  information  and  applies*  ions 
for  BEOG.  SEOG.  NDSLP.  and  CWSP.  see 
your  financial  aid  otlicer. 

Fai-t  Sii.vrr— Gi.'ARANTrru  .Stl-de.nt  Loan 

pROC^RAM 

Tlie  G.iaranteed  Student  Loa:i  Program  :s 
desiened  to  make  it  possible  for  students  t^ 
borrow  from  private  lenciers  to  help  pav  f  >r 
the  cost  of  education  and  training  at  univer- 
sities, colleups.  and  vocatir.nal  schools  with 
the  Federal  CJovernment  paying  part  of  the 
Intere.'t  for  qualified  students.  Loans  are 
eith.er  ru.iranieed  bv  .State  or  private  non- 
prrfit  apcnfies  or  insured  by  the  Federal 
Gcvernmcnr. 

TfR>:S    AND   rr.NDmONS    OF   Cf.APANTFFD    LO.'.NS 

A  maximum  of  $2,500  per  academic  year 
may  be  applied  for  in  most  States  if  the 
educational  costs  require  borrowing  to  this 
extent  Total  loans  outstandmp  may  not  c:-.- 
ceed  J7  5(10  for  underpracuate  or  vtx-ational 
s'tidents.  This  maximum  may  be  extended  to 
Sio.iioo  for  students  who  borrow  for  gradu- 
atf  study. 

The  repayment  period  will  usuallv  hecir. 
frc  m  nine  to  twel'. e  montlis  alter  the  stu- 
dent craduates  or  withdraws  from  schf"il 
Repayment  will  norn;ally  be  made  m  equal 
installments  over  a  period  cf  from  five  t 
ten  years  The  student  will  be  required  t  i 
pay  a  minimum  of  f3<>0  per  vear  on  all  t!'.-' 
guaranteed  loans  he  has  received  durir.p  !:.^ 
school  years.  Ix.ans  may  ;;,e  prepaid  at  anv 
time  without  penalty. 

S'udcnts  may  apply  for  Federal  interc-' 
benefits  by  submitting  to  the  lender  a  nc- 
ommendation  by  the  educaticnal  msiitutirsi 
as  to  the  amount  needed  by  the  student  t  ' 
meet  his  e<iucalional  costs.  Alter  c-nsidcr- 
mg  tlie  recommendation,  tl  e  lender  will  de- 
termine the  aq,i0unt  ol  the  loan  Fc  r  stu- 
dents found  eligible  for  interest  benefits,  th>' 
Federal  Government  will  pay  to  the  lender 
l(."  t'Hal  iniercsi  due  prior  to  the  ijepiuni,.^ 
i,f  tlic  repayment  period  Studente  not  eli- 
^;I^;e  lor  Federal  interest  bentlits  may  still 
apply  lur  a  loan  but  will  have  to  pay  their 
o'*a  interest.  During  the  repayment  period 
all  students  will  be  responsible  lor  paymg 
toiiii  interest  chargfs. 

All  insurance  premium  of  up  lo  one  half  of 
ono  percent  each  year  of  the  total  K^an 
amount  outstanding  may  be  collected  m  ad- 
vance under  State  or  private  guarantee 
at:ency  programs  On  Peder.dly  insured  loar.s. 
by  law  tlie  premium  is  limited  to  one  quar- 
ter of  one  percent.  The  lender  may  collect  the 
1  rcmiuin  ironi  the  borrower  or  deduct  it 
lr(  ni  tlie  proceeds  of  the  loan. 

Rtpavment  may  be  deferred  fur  up  to  '3 
:,fars  while  the  borrower  is  a  member  of  the 
.'\rmfd  Fcrcps    a   full-ttme  vn'.unteer  in   the 
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I\'  ue  Corps  or  VISTA,  or  for  anv  period  diir- 
'.i:-4  which  he  retiirn.s  to  a  full-time  course  of 
--'i;dy  lit  an  elicible  school  The  borrower  is 
encouraged  to  make  at  least  partial  payments 
(liirir.ij  SUCI1  periods  of  deferment  in  order 
111  reduce  the  principal  annuiiit  of  tlie  loan 
Pn;.  ineut  of  Federal  iiilercsi  bei.elits  u  ill  re- 
gime at  this  time 

EMGIBIK    S-TIUFNT    nc'.ROWERS 

Any  student  may  applv  who  has  been  ac- 
cepted lur  enrollment  in  an  eligible  school  or 
who  IS  already  ui  attendance  and  in  good 
.-landing,  and  who  i^  a  citizen  or  national 
ol  ilie  United  Stales  or  i-  in  tiie  United 
State.-,  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose. 
In  many  States,  half-time  student^  are  eli- 
gible but  some  require  full-time  attendance 
Re.--idency  requirement.-,  al-c  var\  in  s-.me 
States. 

ELlfllBI.t-  I  ENnfRS 

Banks,  savings  and  loan  as.-,ocialions. 
tredit  unions,  pension  funds,  insurance 
companies  and  similar  institiuion.-,  subject 
u>  examination  and  supervision  by  tlie  State 
or  Federal  Government  are  eligible  to  become 
lender.s  under  thi?.  program.  Eligible  schools 
and  State  agencies  may  al.-.o  qualify  as  lend- 
ers Students  desiring  loan  as^lstance  should 
ci.ntacl  their  own  local  lending  inatitutions 
iir-,1  It  is  important  to  remember  tliat  loans 
are  made  or  denied  at  tlie  d:-crelion  of  tlie 
lender 

I  IKUHLL  SC  lilKlLS 

.\hist  colleges.  univer.-.ries  and  schools  of 
nursing  and  many  vocational  and  technical 
schools  are  eligible.  Generally,  any  public 
or  private  educational  nistitutiou  located 
III  the  United  State.-,  or  elsewhere  that  offers 
al  least  a  one-yciir  program  of  study  leading 
to  a  degree  or  employment  in  a  recognized 
t)ccupatioii  IS  eligible.  Furiiier  information 
regarding  the  eligibility  siattis  ol  a  particu- 
lar school  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Kdiicatioii  or  from  the  agencv  administering 
the  program  in  a  particular  State 

IN  OPLK.MlnN 

Applic.iiiun.-,  for  guaranteed  .--ludenl  lo.iiis 
may  be  obtained  from  lenders,  schools.  State 
or  private  nonprofit  guarantee  agencies  or 
regional  offices  of  ihe  Othce  of  Education.  The 
school  must  complete  a  portion  of  this  ap- 
plication recommending  the  amount  of  loan 
needed  by  the  student  and  certifying  the 
btudent  s  enrollment,  his  costs  and  academic 
standing.  Additional  financial  information 
may  be  required  by  the  school  or  lender.  The 
student  completes  the  application  form  and 
presents  it  to  a  participating  eligible  lender. 

If  the  lender  agrees  to  make  the  loan,  he 
first  secures  the  approval  of  tlie  guarantee 
agency.  A  State  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
•  guarantees"  the  loans  to  the  lender  in  many 
States.  la  other  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment insures  the  loans.  If  the  student  de- 
faults m  repaying  to  the  lender,  either  the 
guarantee  agency  or  the  Federal  Government 
will  pursue  the  borrower  for  recovery  of  the 
loan  If  the  borrower  dies  or  becomes  per- 
manently disabled,  his  obligation  will  be 
di.scharged    by   the    Federal    Government. 

In  all  cases,  the  borrower  will  have  to  ex- 
ecute an  affidavit  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  will  be  used  solely  for  payment  of  his 
educational  expenses.  This  affidavit  will  also 
have  to  be  signed  bv  a  notary  public  or  other 
person  legally  authorized  to  administer  an 
oath  or  affirmation  i other  than  a  per.son  who 
recruits  studentsi . 

.sOfR(KS    OF   INFORM.^TION   (IN    THF    CI  Ar.lNTF  FD 

STl'DFNr    t,0.\N    [>RoGR.\Ms 

At.AB.^M.\ 

Director  of  Higher  Education.  Otlicc  of 
Education.  Region  I\'.  50  Seventh  Street. 
XE  .  Atlanta.  Georgia  3y32r) 

United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc  .  845  Tliird 
Avenue,  New   York,  New  York   10022. 


ARIZONA 

Director  of  Higher  Education,  Office  of 
Education.  Region  IX.  50  Fulton  Street.  San 

Francisco.  California  94102. 

ARKANSAS 

Student  Loan  Guarantee,  Foundation  of 
Arkansas.  Suite  ,'")15.  1515  West  7th  Street. 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas  72202. 

California  i See  Arizona) . 

COLORADO 

Director  of  Higher  Education.  Office  of 
Education.  Region  VIII,  9017  Federal  Office 
Biuldint;.  19!li  &  Stout  Streets.  Denver.  Colo- 
rado 80202, 

fONNECTICl'T 

Connecticut  Student  Loan  Foundation. 
251  Asylum  Street.  Hartford.  Connecticut 
OGUKJ. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  Higher  Education  Loan  Pro- 
gram. University  of  Delaware.  207  Hollihen 
Hall.  Newark,  Delaware  19711. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

0 

DC     Student     Loan    Insurance    Program. 
l:J2'J  E  Street    NW..  Washington,  DC.  20004. 
Florida  iSee  Alabama). 

r.i;uRGiA 

Georgia  Higher  Educalion  Assistance 
Corporation.  Post  Office  Box  38005.  Capitol 
Hill  Station,  Atlanta.  Georgia  30339. 

H.iwaii  (See  Arizona) , 

IDAHO 

Director  of  Higher  Education.  Ofiice  of 
Education.  Region  X.  1321  Second  Avenue, 
Seattle,  Washington  98101. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  Program.  102 
Wilmot  Road.  PO  Box  33.  Deerfield,  IlUnois 
tiU015. 

INDIANA 

Director  of  Higher  Education.  Office  of 
Education.  Region  V.  226  West  Jackson 
Boulevtird    Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 

IOWA 

Director  of  Higher  Education.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Region  VII.  001  East  12th  Street  Kan- 
sas City.  Mis.souri  64106. 

Kansas  iSee  Iowa). 

Kentucky  (See  Alabama). 

LOUISIA.NA 

Lotusuiiia  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Commission.  Post  Office  Box  44095.  Capitol 
Station.    Baton    Rouge.    Louisiana    70804. 

MAINE 

Maine  State  Department  of  Education. 
Augii-.la.  -Maine  04330. 

MARYLAND 

Maryland  Higher  Education  Loan  Corpo- 
ration, ino  Guilford  Avenue.  Baltimore. 
Maryland  21218 

MA.SSACUUSETTS 

Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance Corporation.  511  Slatler  Building,  Bos- 
ton. Massaclui.setts  0211G. 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Authoritv.  309  North  Washington  Avenue. 
Lansing.  Michlfitm  48902, 

J.Iinne.soia  i .See  Indiana). 

Mi-isi.5Sippi  (See  Alabama). 

Missouri  (See  Iowa). 

Montana  (See  Colorado). 

Nebraska  ( Sec  Iowa ) . 

NEVADA 

State  Department  of  Education.  Carson 
City.  Nevada  89701. 

NEW    JIAMPSIIIRE 

New  Hampshire  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance Foundation.  3  Capitol  Street.  Concord. 
New  Hampshire  03301. 


NEW  JERSEV 

New    Jersey    Higher    Education    Assistance 

Authority,  65  Prospect  Street,  Post  Ofiice  1293. 

Trenton,  New  Jersev  08625. 

) 

NEW    MEXIC^O 

Director  of  Higher  Education.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Region  VI,  1114  Commerce  Street. 
Dallas,  Texas  75202, 

NEW    YORK 

New  York  Higher  Educai:ion  Assistance  Cor- 
poration, 50  Wolf  Road,  Albanv.  New  York 
12205. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

State  Education  Assistance  Authority,  1307 
Glenwood  Avenue.  Post  Office  Box  10887,  Ral- 
eigh. North  Carolina  27G05. 

North  Dakota  (See  Colorado). 

OHIO 

Ohio  Student  Loan  Commission.  Wyandotte 
Building.  21  West  Broad  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohu<  43215. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion.  Slate  Capitol  Station.  Po.st  Office  Bok 
53383.  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  73105. 

OREGON 

State  or  Oregon  Scholarship  Commis,-.ioii, 
1415  Willamette  .Street.  Eugene.  Oregon  9740! 

PE.NNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Agency.  Towne  House.  6.60  Boas  Street.  Hai  - 
risburg.  Pennsylvania  17102. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Director  of  Higher  Education.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Region  II.  26  Federal  Plaza.  New  York. 
New  York  10022. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Rliode  Island  Higher  Education  Assiotancc 
Corporation.  Room  414.  187  Westminster  Mall. 
P.  O.  Box  579,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
02901 

Soutli  Carolina  I  See  Alaska). 

South  Dakota  (See  Colorado). 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  Education  Loan  Corporation. 
State  Department  of  Education,  313  Cupit.l 
Towers,  Nashville.  Tennes.see  37219 

Texas  i  See  New  Mexico) . 

Utah  (.See  Colorado). 

VERMONT 

Vermont  Student  Assistance  Corporation. 
191  College  Street,  Burlington.  Vcrmou' 
05401, 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  State  Educalion  A.ssistance  Au- 
thority. 1116  United  Virginia  Bank  Building, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23219. 

Washington  (See  Idaho). 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Director  of  Higher  Education.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Region  III.  Post  Office  Box  12900.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pennsylvania  19108. 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  Higher  Education  Corporation. 
State  Office  Building.  115  West  WiLson  Street. 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53702, 

Wyoming  iSee  Colorado). 

American  Samoa  (See  Arizona) 

Guam  (See  Arizona). 

Trust  Territory  (See  Arizona) . 

Virgin  Islands  (See  Alaska). 


DRUG     LAW     ENFORCEMENT:     UN- 
CIVIL REGARD  FOR  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ha\e 
commented  on  numerous  occasions  on 
my  shock  and  indignation  upon  learn- 
ing about  the  violent,  mistaken  drug 
raids  on  two  Collinsville,  111.,  families  on 
the  evening  of  April  23,  1973,  which  were 
accomijlished  without  search  or  arrest 
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warrants  and  through  a  forcible  and 
senseless  entry  on  the  i^rivate  dwellings 
of  those  families.  My  own  personal  in- 
quiry into  events  of  that  evennig  in  and 
around  the  Collinsville  area,  aiad  prior 
and  subsequent  to  those  raids,  indicates 
that  something  was  indeed  amL-^s  so  far 
as  Federal  drug  law  enforcement  in  that 
area  was  concerned. 

After  ]3Ubhc  allcntion  was  given  to  a 
hearing  which  I  conducted  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Chicago  on  May  18.  I  received 
numerous  letters  from  across  the  country 
indicating  that  the  ColHnsville  horror 
was  not  uriiquo.  An  account  appearing  on 
the  front  page  of  tliis  monnng's  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Violent  Drug  Fv-iids 
Against  the  Innocent  Found  \\  ide- 
spread,"  cites  still  otlicr  incuients  which, 
taken  together,  confirm  that  the  abuses 
attendant  to  dnig  law  enforcement  by 
some  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials 
tend  to  be  far  more  giicviotis  than  we 
ever  expected. 

In  the  days  ahead,  I  v.iU  continue  to 
pursue  this  matter,  and  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain just  how  widcsijiead.  how  repug- 
nai'.t.  and  how  disruptive  of  our  fur.da- 
iiitnlal  liberties  these  occurrences  are.  If 
the  price  we  must  pay  for  a  drug-fiee 
society  is  the  loss  of  basic  liberties  whicli 
underlie  a  free  society,  that  price  is  too 
high.  As  important  as  the  problem  of 
eradicating  drug  abuse  is,  we  caraiot  af- 
ford to  eradicate  due  process  protections 
and  the  privacy  and  sanctity  of  our 
(.\\\L]linu,>. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  append  to  my  remarks  Die  e.\- 
cellent  and  well-documented  New  York 
Times  article  which  I  earlier  referred  to. 
written  by  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Malcolm  of 
the  Chicago  Bureau  of  that  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Violent  Drug  Raids  Agai.vst  the  I.nnocent 
Found  WidesibiiAd 
(By  .Andrew  H.  Malcolm) 

Washinc.ton.  June  24 — Innocent  Amcri- 
caiis  around  the  country  have  been  subjected 
to  dozens  of  miEtaken.  violent  and  of' en 
Illegal  police  raids  by  local,  state  and  Federal 
narcotics  a<rents  in  search  of  illicit  drugs  and 
their  dealers. 

An  eight-week  investigation  by  The  New 
Y'ork  Times — consisting  of  interviews  with 
Victims  of  the  raids,  poiictmen  and  narcol Ics 
agent.5 — has  shown  tliat.  cor.trary  t:j  pub- 
lished reports  .and  some  Government  ns-cr- 
tions.  the  recent  illegal  dru^  raids  on  two 
Co::iiis\  iMc.  III.,  f.'.milies  were  not  isolated 
Incidents. 

In  fact,  during  tiie  la.st  three  years,  mis- 
taken raids  have  been  made  by  narcotics 
agents  on  all  government  levels,  often  act- 
ing on   uncorrcihorated   tips  from  infornipr"--. 

Snch  ii^cidents  have  resulted  in  at  lea' t 
four  dcatlis.  including  one  policeman  s-!ain 
when  a  terror-'-Tricken  ninocent  wrmnn  shot 
through  her  bedroom  do.'^r  .a.s  it  burst  open 
In  California  one  Innocent  father  was  shot 
through  the  head  as  he  sat  in  a  li->ing  room 
cradling  his  infant  ';on 

Details  of  each  raid,  v.iry.  but  generally 
tliey  involve  heavily  armed  policemen,  ar- 
riving at  night,  often  tnishnven  atid  :n 
slovenly  ■'undercover"  attire,  bashing  down 
the  doors  to  a  private  home  or  apartment 
and  holding  tlie  inti.ocent  residents  at  gun- 
point while  they  ransack  tlie  house. 

A  raid  victim  in  Long  Island  has  settled  a 
damage  suit  with  the  Federal  Governnient 
for  $160,000,  Similar  suits  are  penditig. 


Some'imrs  the  agents  have  warrants  and 
identily  themselves.  Sometimes  they  do  not. 
Prptiuently.  the  raiding  party  is  rude, 
abtisive  and,  as  In  Collinsville,  shouts  ob- 
.scenilies  at  its  terrified  victims. 

In  Ixis  Angeles  a  veteran  police  officer  says 
mistaken  raids  occur  once  or  twice  a  month. 
In  Mian:i  rr  niplaints  of  police  harassment  on 
drug  .s  arches  are  so  freciuent  that  the  Legal 
.s^ervices  of  Greater  Miami  can  no  longer 
liandlc  the  ca'Jeload. 

Taken  individually,  the  r.iids  have  been 
little  noticed  nationally,  apparently  becau-e 
they  were  believed  to  be  isolated  aberra- 
tu.ns  or  unfortunate  but  understandable 
errors  as  hardpresscd  police  force,  sought  to 
conibat  drug  addiction,  which  Pre.-uient 
Nixi.n  ha,s  called  "Public  Enemy  No.  1." 

In  addition,  the  raids  ix-curred  in  widely 
scattered  areas  Often  they  involved  lower- 
class  families  with  little  acces.s  to  the  media 
c/r  to  advice  on  possible  lei;al  r'jcourse 

S  ine  believe  niany  families  Iiept  quiet  for 
feiir  of  reprisals  by  the  aeents  or  perhaps  be- 
catise  in  their  iiatred  for  drus,^  they  cjiid..ne<l 
t:ic  tactics  but  not  the  locals. 

"no-knock"  I  aws 

But  taken  together  the  mistaken  raids 
j.iaint  a  picture  of  sirong-arin  police  tactics, 
siioddy  or  nonrxi-slenl  pre-raid  police  in- 
vestigation and  tiie  pressure^  and  brutalizing 
impact  on  the  police  of  constant  contact  with 
.vhal  they  call  "society  s  scum,"  the  drug 
pusiier. 

The  mc-.d' nts  also  underline  what  some 
view  as  an  inlierent  danger  in  "no-knock' 
narcotics  nud.s,  which  were  authorized  for 
Federal  agents  by  Congress  in  1970,  .Some 
.-l.ues  ha\e  similar  statutes. 

Under  these  l.iws  the  police  may  obtain 
a  special  no-kncck  search  warrant  auth<jriz- 
I'lg  them  to  break  into  homes  unannounced 
if  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  tiiat  the 
property  sought  can  be  ciuickly  des^.-oyed  or 
di-.posed  of  or  if  giving  notice  of  police  pres- 
ence could  endanger  an  officer  or  other 
person. 

To  some  observers  such  misrakon  raids  .-'re 
just  thc.t— mistakes  cau.sed  by  an  under- 
.s'atidable  mounting  police  frustration  with 
the  growing  drug  problem.  They  say  that 
members  of  the  mere  vocal  middle  class  arc 
now  being  subjected  to  rigorou,?  police  tech- 
niques that  some  allege  .some  officers  have 
lung  used  in  black  communities. 

To  others,  however,  t'  -  mistaken  raids 
.'^^ipiial  the  emergence  of  a  dangerous  climate 
I'f  repression. 

The  drug  raids  on  tlie  homes  of  Hei'tert 
C;;glolto  and  Donald  Askew  in  Collinsvir ', 
III.,  c-ccurred  the  night  of  .\prll  23.  Mr.  Oig- 
lot,o  was  asleep  with  his  wife  in  their  apart- 
ment Ahcii  more  tlian  15  pocTly  drc?.-ed  men 
broke  diywn  two  doors,  hancJcufTcd  the  Gig- 
Infos,  held  tlicm  at  gur.point,  emptied 
drawers  and  closets,  shattered  pot'ery.  threw 
a  television  set  en  the  floor  and  shouted  ob- 
scenities. 

A  half-hour  later  a  similar  event  occurred 
across  towu  at  the  Askews'  modest  home. 

"CAVEAT  VENDOR" 

In  both  cases  the  men  were  agents  of  tlie 
Oifire  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  an 
um!/rella  agciu  y  est.iblished  in  January.  Iu72, 
by  Presi'lent  Nixon.  Its  motto  is  'Cavci 
Vendor." 

In  botii  cases  the  men  were  at  tlie  wronc 
address. 

In  both  cases  they  had  no  'rarch  or  arrest 
wr.rrants. 

In  both  ca.sc.'  they  had  no  i.uthtTity  from 
their  superi:irs  for  the  r.iids.  in  both  ca.ses 
they  did  not  identify  themselves  until  well 
into  the  raid. 

The  agents,  one  of  whrmi  had  i.cen  involved 
previously  in  incidents  invoK  inj»  tiuestion- 
.ible  icrce.  have  been  siispinded  v.  ah  pay  but 
continue  to  perform  limited  duties  while  a 
grand  jrry  investigates  and  the  families  sue 

Throe  days  btlore  the  Colltnsville  raids,  at 


10:io  p  ni  Mrs  Laura  Smith  heard  a  tapping 
on  a  window  of  her  home  on  Chicago's  tough 
South  Side.  Seconds  later  a  sledgehammrr 
came  through  the  back  door,  she  said  It  waV 
f.  llowcd  by  f(nir  armed  men  la  civiliaii 
clothes  who  ran  through  the  house,  she  c 
tinned  They  were  Chicago  policemen. 

"They  were  looking  for  marijuana,  and 
some  man  named  Will."'  recalls  Mrs  Smith. 
who  nc.ticed  that  the  search  warrant  wis 
oripinally  issued  for  976:5  South  Oglesby.  one 
blfx^k  away  from  the  Smitiis'  home  at  976:3 
South  Crandon.  The  origin  il  address  was 
scratched  off  r.tid  that  of  the  Smiths  written 
in. 

Circuit  Cotirt  Judge  Irving  Kipnls.  who 
signed  the  warrant,  said  such  changes  must 
be  mtide  in  a  juriee's  presence,  but  he 
handles  so  many  warrants  the.se  days  that 
he  could  not  recall  if  that  procedure  had 
been  followed. 

The  Chicago  police  offered  no  e.xplanation 
f'^r  the  raid,  nor  did  thev  pay  for  the  broken 
door.  "E\ery  time  I  hear  a  noise  at  night 
now.  "  says  Mrs  Smith.  "I  live  it  all  over 
again"  Her  husband.  James,  is  a  Cook  C'lunty 
deputy  sheriff. 

On  Jan.  CO  this  year  Mrs  Anna  Matette 
was  asleep  in  her  apartment  at  1420  Eariro'.tr 
Drive  in  PortsmoiUh,  Va.  She  heard  a  noise 
as  lier  door  cr.ished  in. 

She  rose  from  bed  and.  she  says.  Frat  k 
Eonnewell,  ciiief  of  Portsmouth  detectives, 
stepped  in  front  of  her  with  a  gun.  "Weve 
luMrd  a  lot  about  this  house."  he  said. 

Tl;o  olJicer  produced  a  .search  warrant  His 
men  searched  for  heroin. 

Tiien  Mrs.  .Majet!.e  noticed  that  the  war- 
rant \>  as  is'v.ed  for  Ap.artnient  A  and  hers  was 
Apartment  J. 

"Sorry,"  said  the  officer    .■\nd  tliey  left. 

PHIL^DEIPHIA    IN'-lDF.Nr 

M  a  hearing  later  officers  got  to  talking. 
"I  w.is  on  a  raid  one  time,"  one  policeman  re- 
called, 'and  we  got  the  wrong  hoiLse.  We 
broke  i:i,  went  up.5lairs  to  a  bedroom  and 
found  a  half-deaf  and  blind  coujjle  that 
didn  t  even  know  we  entered  the  house" 

On  Jan.  24  in  PhUadephia  three  off-duty 
patrol m"n-  John  Chopak.  James  H.iney  and 
Harry  Herr— we.'e  drinking  in  a  bar  near  40th 
and  Market  Streets  when,  they  say,  a  patron 
said  they  covUd  find  narcotics  iii  a  nearby 
liuuse. 

According  to  a  police  investigation,  the 
tliree  men  went  to  the  house  on  Wlota  Street, 
r.iiisackcd  the  house  and  beat  three  occu- 
pants. Not  finding  any  drugs,  they  forced  a 
Iiasserby  itjto  the  hou-e  and  beat  hmi  too. 

Ilien  the  patron  took  the  ofiicers  to 
aucther  house  on  Baring  street  where  thev 
beat  tliere  otiier  occupants.  Tliey  lomta*  j 
drugs  there  eitficr. 

Tne  fioiitiraen  were  suspci-deU  and 
i.i:"C'.:cci. 

On  Jan.  9  at  lo  A.M.  in  '.Vinihrop.  Mass  . 
15  burly  men  armed  with  shotguns  broke 
down  two  doors  and  burst  into  the  Wiih.im 
Vtuc  residence. 

The  men  did  not  identify  theniaelves  and 
wi.rc  no  uniforms.  Tliey  pushed  the  family 
to  a  couch.  "Please  dont  kill  us.  p.lea  ■• 
doti't  I.i:i  us."  .scrcan-.cd  13--,c.tr-o:d  M. !  oiv 
Piv". 

"Just  don't  move."  r?me  'he  replv 

Mr.  Pine,  a  night  worker,  awakened  np- 
."ilairs  lo  face  several  ^:^}n  barrels.  The  men 
arked  his  name.  "William  Pine."  he  replied 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  and  raced 
from  the  house  They  were  .'^ta'e  and  Feder.\l 
narcotics  agents,  it  was  learned  later  A:-.d 
they  wanted  the  L-recn  hoire  at  30  Underbill 
Avetnie.  not  the  Pines'  green  house  at  32 
U"(lrrhill. 

1  didn't  k'low  police  operated  like  that  in 
America,"  said  Mrs.  Pine. 

At  6  A.M.  Sept.  20,  197J.  the  James  R 
lUrman  family  of  Rochester.  N.  Y..  was 
awahenlng.  Suddenly  the  door  jamb  splin- 
tered under  the  weit:ht  of  four  men 
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They  ordered  Mrs.  Herman  from  the  bath- 
tub, threatened  the  tamilv  .s  barking  dogs  and 
.-earthed  the  hou.-ie.  If  I'd  had  a  gun,  "  said 
Mr,  Herman.  'Id  have  fired.  I  ihouyht  iliey 
uere  burghirs.  " 

They  were  not.  Tliey  \sere  state  troopers. 
p.irt  of  a  force  execmnig  21  search  warrants 

IV.  a  Monroe  County  drug  roiuid-np   But  they 

V.  Te  at  the  wrong  hotiso. 

T!ie  pohce  said  they  had  overlitard  a  tele- 
phone number  diinnj;  a  wiretap  and  when 
tliey  had  called  the  Rochester  Telephone* 
Corporation  to  cet  an  addre.-.^  for  it.  their 
service  representative  t;a\e  them  ;i  Andobon 
S' reel 

It  was  Herman's  addre.-v-  but  not  their 
telephone.  The  police  apparently  never 
checked  the  address  further 

Smashmi;  into  the  wront:  hoii.^e.  added 
Capt  Richard  Bolau  of  the  state  police,  was 
an  'insittnit'icant  de'aii"  m  what  was  "one 
hell  of  a  raid 

In  Norfolk.  Va..  at  6  A.M.  May  24.  1972. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Davidson,  a  previous  burglary 
victim,  heard  someone  breaking  into  her 
house  at  812  Lancaster  Street  Then  .someone 
began  to  batter  dowti  her  locked  bedroom 
door. 

SHOT    THRlllc;.'!    IIOOR 

She  grabbed  a  .32-caUber  revolver  and  siiot 
tnrough  the  door 

The  bullet  pierced  tlie  chest  of  Patrolman 
Lewis  W.  Hurst  Jr..  the  22-year-oId  son  of  the 
liead  of  the  Norfolk  Police  Department's  nar- 
cotics .squad.  He  died  minutes  later. 

The  police  arrested  Mrs.  Davidson.  They 
were  looking  for  2.400  parcels  of  heroin  that 
an  informer,  a  former  drug  addict,  had  said 
were  there.  They  were  not 

The  police  said  it  had  been  an  error  by  the 
young  informer  and  released  -Mr.-.  Davidson. 
The  agents  acted  on  an  •immediate  entry  ' 
c'.ause  added  to  the  search  warrant.  The 
clause,  said  Lawrance  Wallace,  assistant  com- 
monwealth attorney,  is  unwritten  common 
law   that  dates  back  to  Virginia's  founding. 

On  April  24.  1972.  local  policemen  and 
agents  of  the  Bureati  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drvigs  moved  on  the  mountain  retreat 
of  24-year-old  Dirk  Dickenson  near  Eureka. 
C.ihf,.  to  seize  a  "giant  lab  "  producing  drugs. 

Arriving  on  foot  with  dogs  and  m  a  bor- 
rowed helicopter,  the  agents,  who  were  not  in 
uniform  and  did  not  identify  themselves, 
assaulted  the  cabin  with  ritles  and  hand 
guns  Apparently  frightened  and  baflled.  Mr 
Dicken.son   ran   toward  the  woods 

Au  agent,  Lloyd  Chiton,  shot  him  in  the 
back  as  he  fled  Mr,  Dickenson  died  It  is 
a  violation  of  bureau  rules  to  shoot  at  flee- 
ing  suspects.   No  "giant   lab  "   was   found. 

The  United  States  Attornev  in  San  Fran- 
cisco said  there  had  been  no  civil  rights 
violations  and  the  killing  had  been  Justi- 
liable  homicide 

On  Feb  5,  1973,  Mr  Cliflon  was  indicted 
by  a  Humboldt  County  grand  jury  for  .sec- 
ond-degree murder  and  imoluntary  man- 
slaughter The  Federal  Government  hired  a 
special  defen.se  attorney  for  Mr  Chiton  The 
lawyer.  James  McKittnck.  seeks  to  have  the 
cliarges  dismis.sed 

Mr    Clifton  continues  hi.--  duties, 

SECOND    C.^LIFORNI.*    Dl:ATiI 

Mr>  AdeUna  Ciarcia  lias  .■-ued  Los  Angeles 
and  Riverside  County  for  $750.1)00  for  the 
.iluMjting  death  ol  her  husband,  Francisco, 
bv  the  police  on  a  drug  raid  at  a  ranch  near 
Indio  on  May  12,  1971 

Ihe  police  said  Mr  Gan  la  liad  ignored 
commands  to^stop  his  iru<  k  They  shot  hini 
and  woundecrhis  vtife  A  si'iistantial  cache 
of  marijuana  was  discovered  on  the  randi, 
but  .Mr  Garcia  was  never  implicated  in  tlic 
nar.  otics  operation 

Here  in  \Va,iinnL'toii  on  May  2,  1970.  .-even 
p(»hcemen,  only  one  in  uiiUorm  broke  into 
Mi-s  Lauretta  Whitiiev  s  hon«--  on  Newton 
.Street,  knocked  her  dov.n  and  ransuc'.ied  the 
apartment  in  .search  r):  illegal  nariotlcs  They 
lound  none. 


The  address  on  the  warrant  came  from  a 
trusted  informant,  the  city  police  said,  but 
now  that  Miss  Whitney  is  suing  for  $100,000 
damages,  officials  say  they  have  no  idea  where 
the  informer  is, 

"We're  also  considering  a  class  action  suit,' 
said  Mrs  Florence  Isbell  of  the  local  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  as  she  leafed 
through  tiles  with  more  than  20  similar  ca.ses. 

On  Oct,  3.  1969.  a  number  of  state  and 
local  narcotics  agents  m  Whittier.  Calif,, 
drank  beer  and  highballs  for  two  hours  in 
a  local  bar  as  they  awaited  completion  of 
search  warrants  for  a  drug  raid  on  Aparl- 
meni-,  B  and  D  at  8033  South  Comstock, 

However,  they  initially  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  Mrs  Florence  Mehan  at  8031  South 
Comstock,  Realizing  their  mistake,  the 
agents  went  upstairs  to  the  correct  address. 

Drawn  by  the  commotion.  Mrs,  Mehan's 
son-in-law,  Heyvvard  Henry  D.ver.  22.  and 
his  22-month-old  son.  Francis,  went  to  the 
Mehan  apart  meni. 

Suddenly,  a  bullet  crashed  through  the 
ceiling.  It  pierced  Mr  Dyer's  skull,  killing 
him  instantly 

The  shot  came  from  an  AR-l.'i  military 
rifle,  which  one  ol  the  agents  upstairs.  Sgt, 
Frank  Sweeney,  was  not  atithonzed  to  carry. 
He  said  it   had   fired  accidentally 

No  one  m  that  upstairs  apariment  was 
arrested  A  coroners  jury  decided  that  Mr. 
Dyer  died  by  criminal  means,  but  the  dis- 
trict  attorney's  olfice  declined  to  prosecute 

Sergeant  Sweeney,  among  others,  was  later 
suspended  from  duty  without  pay  for  a  time. 

Three  weeks  ago  a  court  awarded  the  fam- 
ily iUOO.oOO  damages. 

<  UMPI.FX    REASONS 

The  reasons  behind  these  mistaken  raids 
are  varied  and  complex.  But  they  are  lied 
intmiHtcly  to  the  veritable  explosion  of  Gov- 
ernment drug  enforcement  activities  in  re- 
cent years. 

At,  its  formation  in  1968  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  main 
Federal  arm  against  drugs,  had  615  agents 
and  a  .«!4-inillion  budget.  Now  it  has  1.586 
domestic  agents  and  a  $74-million  budget. 
On  July  I.  a  new  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration will  absorb  most  of  the  Federal 
eirorts.  including  the  bureau.  These  efforts 
cost  about  ■f245-miirion  a  year. 

With  its  sudden  growth,  the  btireau  has 
had  to  do  some  fast  recruiting.  "A  majority 
of  our  people  come  to  us  right  ottt  of  col- 
lege.' said  Richard  Ulrich.  administrative 
ollicer  for  the  National  Training  Institute, 
the  bureau's  training  arm,  "and  some  of 
them  have  law  enforcement  experience   ' 

The  institute  runs  a  10-week  school  for  new 
agents  and  hundreds  of  local  policeman,  with 
600  hours  of  instruction,  including  26  hours 
on  due  process  and  the  Constitution's  Fourth 
Amendment,  which  prohibits  "unreasonable 
.ser.rche.^  and  seizures.  "  But  apparently  at- 
tendance U  not  required:  some  agents  in- 
volved in  mistaken  raids  had  not  taken  the 
course 

The  raids  are  frightening  for  both  raided 
and  raider.  The  tactics  are  ba.sed  in  part  on 
the  theory  that  a  sudden,  overwhelming  dis- 
play of  police  force  will  quash  any  thought 
of  resistance  and  secure  evidence  before  it 
can  be  disposed  of. 

"You  have  to  go  in  with  the  idea  that 
this  guy  IS  going  to  fight."  .said  Clyde  Charles, 
an  agent  who  asked  that  his  real  name  not 
be  used  "He's  always  being  shaken  down 
by  other  pushers.  So  you  figure  you'll  be 
staring  down  a  gun  barrel," 

"I've  been  on  200  or  .so  raids."  he  con- 
tinued, "and  the  no-knock  is  the  .scariest. 
You  ask  yourself  what  would  you  do  if  your 
door  came  crashing  down  at  3  AM,  and  you 
had  a  gun,  Y'ou'd  let  go.  right','  Personally. 
I  think  the  danger  might  outweigh  the 
value," 

Otiicials  of  the  bureau,  which  works  against 
big-time  pushers,  say  they  have  executed 
"two  or  three  "  no-kno<'k  raids;   otiicials  lor 


the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement, 
which  concentrates  on  smaller  drug  dealers, 
say  they  have  done  "above  100," 

But  the  agents  themselves  admit  to  some 
"funny  business"  regarding  the  requirement 
to  announce  themselves  on  other  than  no- 
Knock  raids,  "You  might  whisper.  Open  up! 
Police.'  "  one  said,  "or  you  could  yell  it  the 
Instant  before  you  hit  the  door," 

Another  drug  official  added:  It's  hard  for 
outsiders  to  ,set  a  normal  standard  of  be- 
havior. You  cant  ask  an  agent  to  spend 
three  months  on  a  case  and  then  expect  him 
to  announce  himself  politely  and  listen  to 
every  toilet  on  the  floor  flush  away  the  evi- 
dence. You  have  to  be  a  saint  to  do  that," 

Another  agent  said.  "If  you  spend  weeks 
undercover,  living  in  a  hole  and  dealing  with 
drug  people,  your  whole  life-style  changes 
and  perhaps  your  morals  too.  Sometimes 
there's  a  thin  line  between  the  hunted  and 
the  hunter," 

"Tliis  is  dirty  scummy  work."  said  Mylcs 
J  Ambro.se,  head  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement,  "Y'ou  see  these  vermin 
selling  drugs  and  what  they  do  to  people 
and  our  cities  and  you  get  sickened  and 
angry  and  perhaps  you  take  your  hostilities 
and  frustrations  out  on  some  guy's  bookcase 
It's  not  right.  But  how  are  you  going  to  pre- 
vent it','" 


TRIBUTE  TO  L.  L,  BAXTER.  OF 
FAYETTEVILLE.  ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nortlrwcst  Arkansas  Times  recently  paid 
editorial  tribute  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Baxter  of 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  who  is  retiring  from 
an  active  management  role  with  the 
Arkansas  Western  Gas  Co. 

Mr.  Baxter  served  as  president  of  the 
company  for  25  years  and  he  and  the 
company  played  a  major  role  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  Fayette- 
ville and  northwest  Arkansas.  In  addi- 
tion. Mr.  Baxter  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  Fayetteville  community 
affairs  for  the  pa.st  40  years. 

As  tiie  Times  editorial  states: 

He  is  a  dynamic  espouser  of  the  idea  that 
when  you  help  your  community  grow,  your 
community  will  help  your  business  grow. 
Very  lew  progressive  projects  have  been 
undertaken  in  Fayetteville  and  Northwest 
Arkansas  during  the  last  quarter  century 
without  the  Gas  Company's  and  Mr,  Baxter's 
personal  involvement.  He  believes  a  strong 
conuntmity  is  the  key  to  a  sound  economy. 
and  has  been  willing  to  work  lull-time  to 
prove  it, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  Northwest  Arkaiisas 
Times  of  June  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

A  Matter  of  Interest 

No  person  is  more  centrally  involved  m 
the  growth  of  this  area  than  L,  L,  Baxter. 
who,se  retirement  from  an  active  manage- 
ment role  with  Arkaitsas  Western  Gas  Co,. 
was  announced  a  few  days  ago.  Mr,  Baxter 
has  been  a  resident  of  Fayetteville  for  more 
than  40  years,  and  waa  president  of  his  com- 
pany through  25  crucial  early  years  of  Us 
eNistence. 

Arkansas  Western  was  only  in  its  third 
year  of  operation  when  Mr,  Baxter  moved 
here  from  Texas  to  assume  the  position  ol 
district  manager  in  1932,  He  served  as  com- 
pany president  from  1943-1968.  In  that 
period  Arkansas  Western  Gas  jumped  from 
1,700  customers  in  Washington  and  Benton 
counties  to  54.000  in  an   11-county  area. 
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The  story  of  the  firm's  growth  is  Inti- 
mately tied  to  growth  throughotit  Northwest 
Arkansas,  too,  and  none  is  better  aware 
of  this  than  Mr,  Baxter,  He  Is  a  dynamic 
espouser  of  the  idea  that  when  you  help  your 
community  grow,  your  community  will  help 
your  business  grow.  Very  few  progresxsive 
I)rojects  have  been  undertaken  in  Fayette- 
ville and  Nonhwe,-t  Arkaiu-as  during  the  last 
ciuarter  century  without  the  Gas  Company's 
and  Mr,  Baxter's  personal  Involvement,  He 
believes  a  strong  community  is  the  key  io 
a  sound  economy,  and  has  been  willing  to 
v.ork  full-time  to  prove  it. 

These  days  it  is  fashionable  to  see  a  "con- 
flict of  interest"  in  every  effort  by  the  busi- 
ness community  to  take  part  in  commiuiity 
affairs,  Mr,  Baxter  would  readily  plead  guilty 
we  are  sure,  because  he  believes  the  best 
thing  any  busines,^man  can  possibly  do  for 
his  business  Is  to  work  hard  on  behalf  of 
good  schools.  good  government.  good 
churches — in  short,  a  good  commtniity.  We 
believe  Mr,  Baxter  is  right  in  this.  Further- 
more, we  have  the  conviction  that  the  city 
must  seek  out  those  who  can  provide  the  sort 
of  level-headed  common  sense  and  good 
business  jtuigmeni  that  Mr,  Baxter's  contri- 
butions to  this  area  symbolize,  if  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  prosper. 


SENATOR  BENNETT  TO  RETIRE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  Wallace  Ben- 
nett of  Utah,  announced  last  weekend 
that  he  will  not  seek  reelection  to  a  fifth 
term.  I  know  that  everyone  is  saddened 
by  this  news  Senator  Bennett  has  been 
one  of  the  Senate's  most  influential 
Members,  and  will  be  remembered  for 
his  integrity,  courtesy,  and  ability  to 
target  in  on  the  heart  of  complex  is- 
.sues  with  a  keen  intellect  and  depth  of 
knowledge,  especially  in  the  area  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy. 

Senator  Bennett  has  not  only  been  a 
contributor  to  the  work  of  the  Senate, 
he  has  been  a  highly  respected  leader. 
We  look  forward  to  the  benefit  of  his 
continued  wisdom  in  this  Congress,  and 
wish  him  a  full  and  happy  retirement. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dedicated  Service.  '  Stk.moht  T,alk  "  H,ill- 
MARKS  OF  Bennett  Career 
One  thing  above  all  others  distinguishes  the 
career  of  Utah's  four-term  Republiciii  sen- 
ator, Wallace  F,  Bennett:  hard,  conscien- 
tious work;  service  often  performed  outside 
the  limelight's  glare. 

Senators  fall  roughly  into  several  types. 
There  are  some  who  use  the  office  to  .advance 
their  political  ambitions  and  give  only  min- 
imal attention  to  home  stule  interests,  to 
the  often  dreary  day-to-day  work  of  the 
Senate.  There  are  some  who  make  t  le  Sen- 
ate itself  their  end  goal  and  gam  national 
recognition  through  identification  with  pop- 
ular or  controversial  causes. 

Sen.  Bennett,  who  Saturday  offlcially  an- 
nounced his  retirement  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term,  is  a  different  kind.  He  is  the 
all-around  senator.  He  attends  to  constituent 
needs  and  Interests  on  a  high  priority  basis. 
His  clippings  file  in  The  Tribune  library 
bulges  with  i>cws  items  about  Sen.  Bennett 
seeking  legislation  and  projects  beneficial  to 
Utah.  But  his  almost  24  years  as  a  senator 
are  marked  also  by  dedicated  attention  to 
national  and  international  matters. 


Fellow  .senators  learned  soon  after  Wallace 
Bennett  arrived  in  Washington  in  l:i51  tiiat 
here  was  a  man  who  would  help  mind  the 
store,  who  would  pitch  In  with  the  chores; 
a  man  who  could  be  coinited  upon  to  do  a  job. 
As  the  years  passed.  Sen  Bennett's  ability, 
his  forthrightness  and  devotion  to  duty 
brought  him  immense  respect  from  col- 
league,; in  both  parties.  His  influences  was  lar 
greater  tlt-tn  generally  recognized  by  outsid- 
ers. 

It  was  not  hollow  flattery  when  Sen.  Robert 
P.  Criltin.  R-Mich..  called  the  Utahn  "truly 
a  .scnat'.'r's  senator.  He  is  beloved,  respected 
and  admired  by  everyone  in  this  body,  on 
'ooth  sides  of  the  aisle." 

And  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
D-Mont.,  recalling  that  "I  h;iv,?  watched 
Wallace  Benr.ett  day  in  and  day  out  in  the 
performance  of  his  tasV.s."  ob,served  th.it  here 
was  "one  senator  who  has  never  made  a 
request  whif-h  was  in  the  least  out  of  line," 

First  elected  in  1950  immediately  after 
sorMng  as  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  sen,  Bennett  found 
his  niche  on  the  Finance  Committee  where 
his  business  background  established  him  as 
an  authority  on  hscal  matters.  As  ranking 
Republican  on  both  the  Finance  and  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  committees, 
Sen.  Bennett  "carried  the  ball"  for  humorous 
Nixon  administration  measures  as  he  h.ad 
done  earlier  for  President  Eisenhower. 

Ill  addition,  he  was  a  prime  mover  m  pas- 
s.'ge  of  tlie  Upper  Cciorado  River  Storage 
I'roieci.  His  most  recent  achievement  of  na- 
t:o:ial  significance,  a  system  fur  peer  review 
oi  the  quality  and  cost  of  henlth  c.ire.  is  ex- 
pected to  save  millions  of  dollars  while  im- 
proving health  services  offered  through  such 
programs  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

In  1972  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  noted  that  a 
"highly  placed  government  leader  "  remarked 
that  'where  some  public  ollicials  rely  on  rhe- 
toric tc  finesse  the  issues.  Wallace  Benn  .t 
cuts  to  the  heart  of  complex  problems  with 
incisive  language  and  ket.a  intellect.  He's 
one  of  the  'straight  talkers'  of  the  Senate" 
For  Sen,  Bennett  hard  work  and  straigiit 
talk  brought  abiding  appreciation  an  ad- 
miration from  both  colleagues  and  ordinary 
citizens.  But  more  than  that,  these  qualities. 
and  the  man  in  whom  thev  thrived,  served 
Atnenca  and  Utah   to  the  fullest. 


tribute  to  jack  deacon,  of 
jonesboro.  ark, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Jack  Deacon  of  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  was  re- 
cently presented  the  Outstanding  Law- 
yer-Citizen Award  of  the  Arkansas  Bar 
Association  during  the  association's 
meeting  in  Hot  Springs. 

This  is  certainly  a  well-deserved  hon- 
or, for  Mr.  Deacon  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  his  community  and  State 
as  well  as  the  legal  profession. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle about  Mr.  Deacon  which  appeared 
in  the  Jonesboro  Sun  and  which  out- 
lines some  of  his  many  honors  and  ac- 
tivities be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

De.acon  Given  Top  Award  of  Arkansas  Bar 
Jack  C,  Deacon,  a  Jonesboro  attornev  and 
member  of  the  Barrett.  Wheatley.  Smith,  and 
Deacon  law  firm,  was  presented  Ihe  Out- 
standing Lawyer-Citizen  Award  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Bar  Association  at  the  association's 
meeting  in  Hot  Springs  this  past  weekend. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  to  an 
Arkansas  attorney  who  has  shown  outstand- 
ing participation  aid  performance  of  civic 


r('^p;Jns!hility  while  at  the  same  time  show- 
ing a  high  standard  of  profe.ssional  coni- 
petence  and  conduct. 

Deacon  is  past  president  of  the  Jonesboro 
Chamber  oi  Commerce.  United  Fund,  a 
Country  Club  and  Rotary  Club  He  is  Dis- 
trict 615  Governor-elect  tor  Rotary  Inter- 
natioual. 

He  is  al.so  president  of  tie  St.  Bernards 
Hn.spiial  .\(iVisory  Board.  He  iia.s  been  a  trus- 
tee of  the  public  library  until  this  year, 
and  is  a  trustee  of  ti:c  United  Fund  of  Jones- 
boro. atid  on  the  Board  of  Directors  ol  the 
Craigliead  County  Red  Cross. 

Deacon  is  also  past  president  ol  the  Craigs- 
hcad  Cotmty,  Nor'he.ist  Arkansas,  and  Ar- 
kansas Bar  Association,  besides  numerou.-, 
other  pre.siciencies  rhairmanships  and  mem- 
berships in  ci->ic  and  legal  org.mu.ations. 

Deacon  has  been  appointed  a  member  i< 
tiie  Workmen  s  Compensation  Committee  ii 
the  Defense  Research  Instilute  iDRIi  i,i 
^^liwuakee.    Wis,    it    was    announced    today 

The  Defense  Research  Institute  is  a  noii- 
i:ironi.  legal  research  organization,  serving 
the  interests  of  defense^  lawvers,  "target" 
corporate  defendants  and  the  public.  Com- 
prised of  o'.er  6.000  individual  ai,d  corpo- 
r.ite  members  f.'-om  acro.ss  the  country.  DHI 
provides  a  continuous  flow  of  inforniatioii 
on  current  legal  developments  through  pub- 
lications, .seminars  and  special  services  At 
tlie  same  time,  it  seeks  retention  and  im- 
provement of  the  existing  legal  system— par- 
ticularly m  the  area  of  civil  litigation— and 
piomoics  a  iugher  le.el  of  decorum  in  the 
Courtroom,  elinnnaiion  of  fraudulent  and 
exaggerated  claim.s.  and  improved  standards 
of  public  s.ifef;. 


PROPOSAL  TO  REFORM  WELFARE 

Mr.  BUOCK.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  recenth. 
llie  nintii  grade  civics  students  of  Center 
Hi2h  School.  Monaca.  Pa.,  took  a  look  at 
our  current  welfare  systeni  in  this 
country. 

Not  sui'iirisingly  to  me.  they  found  it 
v.aniing.  They  went  a  step  furtiui. 
though,  and  drafted  a  new  propo.-al.  Be- 
cause tlieir  effort  show:  the  creatunv 
and  concerns  of  America's  young  people. 
I  feel  that  their  ideas  deserve  tvide  cur- 
rency, and  the  attention  of  this  body. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
tiiai   their  proposal   be   printed   in   the 

KL(  ORD. 

TJiere  'oeing  no  objection,  the  proposal 
V,  as  ordered  t  ^  be  printed  in  the  Recof;d. 
r.s  follows : 

Wtl-EARE    Pr'JPosAL 

Our  nation's  people  should  be  the  govern- 
ment's top  priority,  and  since  welfare  con- 
cerns our  nations  pe()ple.  well  are  reform 
should  be  a  top  priority.  Coi;gress  is  the 
only  one  that  iias  the  power  to  reform  wel- 
fare   Welfare  should  be  reformed! 

Although  there  are  many  problems  with 
tlie  present  welfare  svsiem.  there  are  a  few 
that  .should  be  emphasized.  For  one,  there  :- 
no  way  for  a  person  to  fet  off  the  poveriv 
cycle,  'ihe  rea,son  being  that  there  is  not 
enough  incentive  to  get  off  welfare,  nor  is 
there  enough  job  training  in  fields  that  will 
gain  ihcin  enough  income  to  raise  tliem 
above  the  poverty  level.  Also,  there  is  no 
unity  in  welfare  programs  among  states 
Furthermore,  the  welfare  burden  on  taxpav- 
ers  will  continue  to  increase  as  more  people 
are  born  into  welfare  families:  causing  the 
already  exorbitant  costs  even  higher 

■^'ovir  generation  is  now  laying  the  ground- 
work for  ours  and  all  future  generation^ 
If  you  don  t  solve  the  problem  now.  It  will 
multiply  and  bury  us  in  the  future.  The 
time  is  now  to  solve  this  problem  Don't  turn 
away   from  tlie  problem  because   we  had   a 
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bid     cxpciicuce     wiili     ilie     Great     Society 
Prot'r.iin. 

Vou  are  <>ur  avenues  liuo  govenanent.  for 
y.m  represent  ihe  people.  It  Is  yo.;r  tliity  to 
m..ive  the  iHVks  autl  we  expert  ■  ou  to  UtUill 
your  obi  is  J-. ions  lO  yoiir.-elf.  to  tis.  and  vO 
y  )iir  c.jiimry. 

The  foUowiiig  i-.  a  prcip::-i;l  ;  >  revise  the 
welfare  svoteni  of  the  United  States.  The 
present  welfare  system  is  titidciitv.hle.  and 
It  .-ihotild  ''yc  replaced  wuh  a  national  v, e'.lare 
proarratn  I'lal  is  uniform  in  every  city  and 
sti^to.  We.  the  taxpayers  of  the  I'liitre.  have 
r  -L.tr.l'.ed  fiid  developed  an  i<!fa  lo  help 
^olve  the  dilemma  of  the  n'-e-;;"!r-  welfare 
.■iVsTem 

In  the  pre.'vnt  welfare  ry.steni.  adults  are 
l•.^t  required  to  look  for  B  job  to  remove 
t!.e;nselves  from  tlie  welfare  li-ts.  TUere  are 
sixteen  mi'.ilia  people  on  welf  ire;  eleven 
nuUinu  of  the  civen  amount  r.re  children — ■ 
art.jrding  tf>  the  reee  it  nnli  released  by  the 
Anieric.in  eovernmerit  !t  .Male.s  tlie  nivth'* 
and  facts  of  welfare,  in  which  it  actually 
otitradn-'fs  Itself  Oiif  'nivth'  slate.-,  that. 
■Most  V. •  liare  children  are  illei;itimate."  The 
supposed  •fact"  i--<.  "A  .siiiahle  ni.i]f>rlty  of 
the  more  thiin  .-even  miMioii  r)ni.iren  iii  wel- 
fare famiiieFi  were  bc.rn  in  v.edl'.'ck.  '  Tlie 
second  ■niy.a"  siHtrs  that.  "•T:ie  welfare 
riles  are  full  of  abla-hodicd  loafer.- "  The 
suppa^^ed  '  f.ict"  is.  'Les-  than  1'  of  wei- 
fiirs  reciuienis  are  able-bodied  incmpkyed 
ntales  ■■  If  most  of  the  childria  v.ere  born 
in  wedlock  then  more  than  1'  of  the  wel- 
lare  reripitnts  .«!.oiild  bo  •'able-bodied  mi- 
ctnp'.oyed  ntaleb".  One  of  these  statement- 
muse  be  false 

I:  dunns  the  deprt-s;on  in  1034.  the  rov- 
ernmeut  could  '.lire  4.230.000  worriers  and 
place  them  on  the  payroll,  v.hy  can't  they 
do  It  now.'  The  W.P.A.  ccinstru.-ted  500.000 
nrlei  cf  roads.  40.0:k)  ^c'-'-jI.s,  3r.  ooo  p!av- 
.  round.<.  1  000  airpo.'-is.  buiU  Pitt-buri.h 
C'atiicdr.il  ol  Learning,  and  renov.ited  Mon- 
i.n.a  ijiale  Capit  4.  A  tf.eli»rc  vork  program 
co'.i'.d  be  liat lated  by  tlie  Feder:il  govorn- 
nieiii  to  remove  rt-cip.eii's  fro:n  The  rc-ies. 
0'..i'  pr^igram  cot, Id  be  arrauyed  to  find  jobs 
now  and  to  rehabilitite  the  v.elfp.re  rcclp- 
lenis.  Tti:-,  prr>:ra:n  canno:  repKr-e  public 
or  private  jobi  becuu.se  the  unemployment 
problem  wuiild  bec^mf  worse.  Tlie  job.s 
.-iiould  iniiirairee  a  aiUUmum  wage  ol  at 
lea..i  92:^0  l»T  eight  i>OJrs  of  .naii.sf.ictory 
V '.irK.  '.Vur'-;  ofTercd  lo  liicsj  able-bodied 
r.  c.p'.ent.-  c  .u!d  be  hitjh.vav  iT.ainienancc. 
'  '':in;n<r  tp  beache.".  fore':t.  playErouiir! ,. 
and  public  bmldiiiK-.  Thev  could  also  cl^an 
up  ^heir  o.vii  .^U'.m  are.u-  Bcci  niiii;:  involved 
•.vuh  tire  auxiliaries  is  ai.'Wj  possible,  alor, J 
■.•  itii  iielpu.g  the  environmcaial  control 
prOi,.-ain.  To  deteriniue  it  t!.e  ■  <.ik  done  is 
-.•»T..-factorv.  there  should  be  supfrvisor.s 
7ii^->e  »uperM:.ors  could  be  some  id  tlie  wel- 
!  .ro  recipient.-;  after  they  have  be;'n  trained. 
If  adequate  v.ork  is  not  performed,  the  per- 
.s',n  t.\ili  be  fired  and  th^-rof.ire  ijccoine  in- 
eligible to  receive  v.elfare.  Thu  proyiam 
.  ould  be  set  up  for  women  and  n.ea.  To  iulp 
the  v.oir.-'i  th'.'re  would  b?  aanih;  r  pri)iir...ni 
This  would  be  a  child  c.  re  center.  Tliis  cen- 
ter will  be  opeij  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
v.o'ild  care  for  children  only  if  the  mother 
•Ar.s  -.v.orKing  or  atteriding  the  ii;',hl  .school 
which  v.il!  be  mentioned  later.  The  center 
•.viil  be  run  by  '.velfare  ;.onKa  nnd  volante^r 
T.orkers  who  would  feed.  cnre.  and  nurse  the 
children  The  v.ork  that  needs  to  be  done 
for  thi;  program  uill  provide  jobs  far  .some 
<■.?  'he  recipient.-. 

This  work  pro^.'ram  mv^jht  help  to  solve 
tV.e  o'erprpulation  of  the  lower-class  Aaier- 
jf-aiii.  It  woMld  diicourage  the  adults  on  wcl- 
lire  from  haviuji  children  beciUie  ihev 
V  o'.ild  be  receiving  a  set  wa^e  for  worl-.mt;; 
liiC  more  children  they  would  lia\e,  liie 
liiore  :t  would  cos'  them. 

The  work  program  l.s  i.ot  ci.oUbh  to  re- 
form the  %'.elfare  state  completely.  Slowly 
t^e  e   pe'.pie  .-hould   be   ab-orted    Into   the 


economy  A  rehabilitation  plan  would  en- 
able the  wtltare  recipients  to  progress  tor- 
ward  into  a  normal  life  a.s  a  middle- -lass 
family.  Besides  the  work  they  would  be  do- 
init.  they  wall  be  required  to  attend  an  odu- 
cation:',l  center  to  broaden  tlieir  knowledge 
They  will  be  taught  basic  skills  needed  "or 
their  tveryUay  lite.  The  women  v»iU  ieain 
^tooii  hou-sekecplng.  proper  child  care,  basic 
hrst  aid.  and  to  cook  food  tliey  can  afford 
\.iih  itc  cs  'ry  nuritional  value.  It  .".  mother 
prs."C;'.tly  has  a  new  born  child,  she  is  not 
required  to  work  or  attend  school  for  the  lir.  t 
three  years  of  the  cliilda  lite  To  .stop  tne 
possibility  of  a  le!;.il  lodjjhcle  in  this  sit  iin- 
tiji;  if  a  luoiher's  child  is  born  directly  .titer 
the  third  year  of  her  first  child  she  imf-i 
work  and  a' tend  Pi  hool  anyway. 

The  men  and  women  will  attend  a  lr.-,de 
school  to  learn  a  ^kill.  Seme  skills  that 
could  be  offered  are  bricklaying,  carpentrv. 
and  handling  machine.  These  skills  will  cue 
them  •he  means  needed  to  raise  themselvc- 
from  the  pre-ent  state  of  low   income. 

The  teachers  employed  to  run  the  school 
mu,t  have  some  past  record  of  tlie  skill  they 
will  teach.  Later  the  recipients  who  have 
been  tatifjlit  the  trade  can  earn  money  iiv 
bpins;  a  teacher  themselves. 

This  protrram  of  welfare  reiorm  mipht  cost 
more  now-,  but  when  the  povenv  problem  is 
:ever.-ed  it  will  be  well  worth  it.  This  pro- 
[.■rnm  .vill  not  .solve  all  of  our  welfare  prob- 
lems over  nithi.  It  will  take  a  lonp  period  c>: 
time  and  effort  but  the  result  is  both  de- 
sirable and  definitelv  nece.<;sarv. 


IMr!,EMKNr.ATION    OF    THE    GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
misconception  conccrnins  tlie  Genocide 
Coir»ention  rentei's  around  its  iniple- 
meni-ation  This  treaty  i.s  not  a  self- 
c.KCciitin':  document.  As  articL  V 
explains: 

The  coniraciing  parties  undeitike  to  en- 
act, in  accordance  with  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
elfect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
veatian  and.  in  particular,  tj  provide  etfec- 
l.ve  penalties  fur  persons  gtUJty  of  geno.  ide 
or  of  anv  of  the  other  acts  enuiucraied  in 
r.rti-le  III. 

In  other  woid.s.  additional  legislation 
is  rcouired  in  order  t^  execute  the  term.s 
ol  the  apreemont 

Eailier  thi.-  year  the  Senate  Foreif;!! 
Pelaiioii.s  Couiinittec  expressed  its  Ijelief 
tJiai  it  repard.s  Senate  approval  of  the 
convention  as  the  first  in  a  two-stei) 
procedure.  Tin-'  Der^artment  of  State  con- 
cuned  at'd  added  that  it  proposes  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  the  in- 
.strumen't  of  rati  neat  ion  of  tlie  conven- 
tion not  be  depo.sittd  luitil  the  imple- 
inciiunK  lo^iislation  has  been  enacted. 

So  .strong  is  the  conscn.sus  on  this  point 
that  lite  fjIlo\\ing  declaration  has  been 
included   in   liic  ratification  rc.<;oluticn : 

Tliat  the  United  Slates  G  .vernmeni  de- 
cI.Tr-'s  that  it  will  not  deptisit  its  instrument 
of  ratifiDation  until  after  the  implement- 
ing Ictjialjilion  referred  to  in  Aiiide  V  has 
been  enactcJ. 

L\CK    Of    CONC;ilt;sSI(>NAL   J'owta  ' 

There  are  these  who  arfjue  that  Con- 
gress is  pov.crless  to  pass  the  appropriate 
le'iislution  until  the  United  States  rati- 
fies the  Convention.  This  view,  liowever. 
is  fallacious.  Coivtress  already  has  mnde 
(trtain  acts  to  be  Federtl  crimes  — for 
exiimple,  t!ie  killint;  of  various  foreign 
officials,  including  heads  of  state — and 
tlierc  is  no  reason  why  -'enocidc  inttv  not 


be  treated  accordingly.  But  more  impor- 
tant, there  is  no  reason  why  .genocide 
.sliould  not  be  treated  accordingly.  The 
act  of  genocide  is  both  inhumane  and 
di.'5,:raceful,  and  the  United  States  must 
do  every  tiling  wilhin  its  power  to  prevent 
sucli  acts  from  ever  reoccuriing. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF 
\OrES 
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:.T' .  STEVE.N.I-ON.  Mr.  Picident.  I  was 
r.e^C'sarily  absent  on  June  2J.  1973.  If  I 
had  been  present  and  voting.  I  would 
h  ivo  ca.st  my  votes  as  follows: 

No.  214 — Final  pa^-spue  of  th?  AEC 
puthDriztttion  bil! — "yea": 

No.  215 — McGovern  r.nicncaneni  to 
S.  lo3G— ■  nay": 

No.  21G — Humpliity-Proxmiie  amend- 
niLiit  to  S.  925 — •nay". 

I  a-;k  unanimous  consent  that  tiie 
RvroRD  St  i»e  mv  positions  on  those  votes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .'o  ordoied. 


:..:NMSGOTA  POLITICS  PRAISED 

Mr.  MONDAEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
V.  .rek  I  called  tlic  Senate's  attention  to 
an  ariicle  witieh  appeared  in  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  based  upon  Neal  Pierce's 
bojk.  eiititled  "The  Great  Plains  States 
oi  America."  wliich  describes  Minne- 
sota as  "as  ,9ocd  a  model  as  one  can  find 
in  these  United  States  of  the  succe.s.-ful 
society." 

Since  tlien.  two  otlier  excellent  articles 
have  come  to  my  attention,  one  entitled 
'States  Poluics  a  Good  Model"  by  Chuck 
Bailey  of  tlie  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
tiic  oilier  "Good  Marks  lor  Minnesota"  by 
Steve  Alnes  of  the  Minneapohs  Star. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  these  articles 
v.uuld  be  of  crreat  interest  to  llie  Senate, 
and  I  a^k  mianimous  con.sent  that  thc\ 
be  p)-inied  in  full  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  artiele.- 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  ord. 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    .Mmneapolu    Trib'a::e.    June     lu 

in73| 

Staj:.   PuLlilCb   .\   G.JOD  MolitL 

(By  Charles  W  Bailey) 

.Si.mewliere  down  the  road,  alter  the  last 
■Aitness  has  lold  his  story  to  the  Senate  coai- 
niittee  and  the  last  case  lias  been  proces.^cd 
'. hrough  the  federal  conns,  the  nia.st  impo: - 
I  ant  question  about  ■Watcrtate  will  finally 
.stand  alor.e:  What  can  be  done  to  clennse 
and  restore  the  .American  political   prfice=..s? 

So  far  the  fnctis  ha-<  been  on  misdeeds  and 
ra  uupuIaiK.ii.  o:i  ■dirty  tricks'^  and  crime,  on 
cover-ups  and  complicity.  That's  as  it  must 
be.  and  sh.onld  be  — because  beytnd  all  else 
ai  'his  poiiit  we  need  to  know  everything  that 
went  on  and  everybody  who  was  involved. 
Not  for  sensation,  or  vinduMveness.  or  re- 
venue, or  titiUation.  but  for  enligliter.ment : 
It  mav  bo  distasteful  and  disruptive,  but  we 
cannot  know  how  to  keep  fttture  election.? 
c'.^an  iinlr-.s  we  Imd  rut  <  xa^tly  how  the  last 
one  was  bel'nu:ed. 

.Some  of  the  ticedt  d  remedies  can  be  found 
in  le"i  lation  It  should  not  be  difTicuIt,  for 
example.  io  draft  laws  that  will  deal  with 
'he  iiittltiple  v.buscs  of  political  campaign 
iiaanctn^':  it  will  take  determination  and 
hard,  expert  h  gislatlve  work,  plus  su.,t.tinea 
;'-il)!ic  pre   .lire,  but  it  tun  be  done. 

S'.me  of  the  most  important  '■reform^." 
ho'.vevcri  will  not  be  elTecled  by  the  pas.sage 
iT  laws.  Thpv  muiit  conic,  if  they  are  to  cfune 
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at  all,  from  within  the  political  parties— and 
from  the  collective  force  of  a  multitude  of 
individual  decisions  and  actions.  If,  as  was 
suggested  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  peo- 
ple generally  get  the  kind  of  government  thev 
deserve,  then  it  is  equally  true  that  people 
can  get  the  kind  of  government  they  insist 
on  having. 

Watergate  has  spawned  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
illusion and  even  despair  about  American 
politics.  3ut  before  people  let  themselves  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  they 
might  take  a  closer  look  at  some  of  the  trees. 
One  who  has  made  a  career  out  of  examin- 
ing the  trees  is  Neal  R.  Peirce.  a  Washington 
political  writer  of  long  experience  who  is  mid- 
way llirough  a  monumental  state-by-state 
study  of  the  people,  politics  and  power  pat- 
terns of  this  country.  His  latest  volume  is  on 
the  Great  Plains  states— and  his  perceptive 
chapter  on  Minnesota  ought  to  be  read  bv 
those  who  are  currently  bemoaning  the  low- 
estate  of  American  politics.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  Pierce  sees  Minnesota  as  a  perfect  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  country:  but  reading  his 
comments  in  the  context  of  Watergate  sug- 
gests that  at  least  some  of  the  state's  insti- 
tutions and  habits  could  be  usefully  consid- 
ered by  those  here  and  elsewhere  who  are  now 
so  desperately  seeking  remedies. 

Ho  calls  Minnesota  "as  good  a  model  a.s 
one  can  find  in  these  United  Stales  of  the 
successful  society."  But  why? 

"The  visitor  to  Minnesota  hears  many 
reasons,  but  none  is  so  convincing  as  perhaps 
the  simplest:  These  people  appear  to  have 
control  of  their  own  destiny.  No  single  in- 
dustrial cabal,  no  bank  group,  no  patronage- 
hungry  courthouse  crowd  controls  Minne- 
sota. Ask  Minnesotans  who  •runs'  their  state, 
and  you  get  a  blank  stare  in  respon.se. •' 

The  reason.  Peirce  adds,  is  that  there  are 
"few  invisible  powers  lurking  behind  the 
throne.  The  political  parties,  constituted  by 
an  especially  democratic  process  from  local 
precinct  caucuses  on  up,  wield  the  signifi- 
cant power— and  through  them,  the  people." 
Despite  the  occasional  excesses  of  such 
"people's  politics."  Peirce  finds  that  by  and 
large  the  system  works— "and  as  a  general 
rule  one  cannot  find  another  state  in  which 
party  platforms  and  campaign  promises 
are  taken  more  seriously." 

He  suggests  that  ••the  openness  of  Minne- 
sota's public  life,  the  willingness  of  leaders 
to  try  new  ideas  and  the  state's  demon- 
strated capacity  to  h.mdle  money  and  pro- 
grams well  and  honestly  have  helped  make 
the  state  -a  deceptively  simple  example  of 
how  a  democratic  society  should  be  run." 

Such  praise  from  afar  should  not  blind 
Minnesotans  (and  does  not  blind  Peirce) 
to  the  defects  that  do  exist  in  the  state's 
political  process— such  as  the  continuing 
failure  to  enact  laws  that  would  make  state 
political  financing  truly  open.  But  even  In 
that  case,  Minnesota  suggests  some  models 
that  might  be  helpful  now  on  a  national 
scale;  Peirce  calls  the  state  Republican 
p-^'rty's  annual  "Nelghbor-to-Nelghbor"  drive 
for  small  contributions  ■•the  nation's  most 
outstanding  effort  to  broaden  the  base  of 
political  financing." 

Surely  if  the  national  political  parties 
really  committed  themselves  to  such  an 
effort  it  would  help  reduce — and  perhaps  In 
time  eliminate— the  dependence  on  big  un- 
der-the-table donations  whose  poisonous 
effect  has  been  so  painfully  demonstrated  in 
the  Watergate  affair. 

Certainly  Watergate  demands  new  legisla- 
tion—on campaign  financing,  among  other 
things— but  more  than  that  it  demands  new 
political  commitment  by  Individual  citizens. 
Those  who  are  disgusted  and  disheartened 
by  the  still-unfolding  revelations  of  Water- 
gate will  help  neither  themselves  nor  the 
nation  If  they  now  turn  away  out  of  despair 
or  cynicism.  Minnesota  has  over  the  years 
provided  a  disproportionate  share  of  politi- 
cal leaders  for  the  nation:  perhaps  now  this 


state  could  make  an  even  greater  coi^tribu- 
tion  by  exporting  Its  best  political  practices 
as  well. 


I  From   the  Minneapolis  Star,  May  28.   1973) 
Good   Marks  for   Minnesota 
(By  Stephen  Alnes) 
Minnesotans,  when  they  aren^t  complain- 
ing   about    the    weather,    usually    have    nice 
tlnngs  to  st'.v  about  their  state.  They'd  have 
to  go  some,  though,  to  outdo  the  kind  words 
laid  oniis  by  a  new  bonk.  ••The  Great  Plains 
States  of  America^'    i  W.   W.   Norton   ^:  Co.). 
Minnesota,  says  author  Neal  R.  Peirce.  is 
"as  good  a  model  as  one  can  find  in   these 
United  States  of  the  successful  society." 

The  state's  leaders  "have  played  an  in- 
crea.singly  prominent  role  in  national  life, 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  state's  modest 
2  percent  of  the  national  population.  Its 
political  structtire  remains  open,  issue- 
oriented,  responsible.  Its  state  government 
has  been  a  leader  in  .services  for  people,  even 
though  citi:'ens  and  corporations  have  had  to 
pay  a  high  tax  bill  for  those  services. 

"Few  str.tes  exceed  Minne.sota  in  the  qual- 
ity and  extent  of  the  education  offered  its 
citizens:  none  appears  to  provide  health  care 
of  comparable  quality.  Economic  growth  has 
been  strong  and  steady,  encompassing  the 
brainpower  industries  of  the  electronic  era 
along  with  traditional  farming,  milling  and 
nnning. 

"And  Minnesota  maintains  a  clear  focus 
of  economic  and  cultural  leadership  In  her 
Twin  Cities,  towns  whose  great  industries 
have  resisted  the  siren  call  of  the  national 
conglomerates." 

Peirce.  a  Washington-based  political  writer 
since  19.59.  is  a  contributing  editor  to  the 
National  Journal,  which  he  helped  found  in 
1969.  Previous  books  are  "The  People's  Presi- 
dent. "  a  study  of  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. "The  Megastates  of  America."  '•The 
Jtountaln  States  of  America"  and  "The  Paci- 
fic States  of  America  "  The  new  book,  in  ad- 
dition to  Minnesota,  covers  Texas.  Oklahoma. 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  Later  books  will  deal  with  the  Deep 
Sotith,  Border  South.  Mid-Atlantic,  New 
England  and  Great  Lakes  states. 

Peirce  notes  in  the  foreword  that  only  one 
project  of  the  kind  he  has  undertaken  had 
ever  been  attempted  before.  John  Gunther's 
"In.side  U.S.A.,"  published  in   1947. 

He  put  in  18  months  of  travel  and  three 
years  of  writing,  complicated,  he  says,  by 
thousands  of  articles  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings. Then  the  manuscripts  were  read  by 
experts  in  the  Individual  states  and  updated' 
The  author  said  he  tried  to  keep  his  eye 
on  ••the  enduring,  vital  questions  about  each 
state  and  its  great  cities, '•  Including  what 
sets  it  apart  from  the  rest  of  America,  its  es- 
.sentlal  character,  what  it's  like  as  a  place  to 
live,  who  holds  the  power,  what  are  the 
major  ethnic  groups,  how  creatively  the  gov- 
ernments and  power  structures  have  served. 
Obviously,  that's  one  massive  undertaking, 
so  great  as  to  raise  questions  about  whether 
anyone  is  Justified  in  making  the  conclusions 
Peirce  does.  The  other  side  of  that,  however, 
is  that,  if  anyone  Is  so  justified,  it's  Peirce 
The  Minnesota  chapter  is  marred  by  a  few- 
factual  errors  which  do  not  affect  the  cen- 
tral thesis — that  Minnesota  Is  a  '•successful 
society."  Why  successful?  Peirce  asks,  "The 
visitor  to  Minnesota  hears  many  rea.sons.  but 
none  Is  so  convincing  as  perhaps  the  sim- 
plest: These  people  appear  to  have  control 
of  their  own  destiny. 

••No  single  industrial  cabal,  no  bank  group, 
no  patronage-hungry  courthouse  crowd  con- 
trols Minnesota.  Ask  Minne.sotans  who  •runs' 
their  stale,  and  you  get  a  blank  stare  in  re- 
spon.se. 

"The  special  interest  groups  are  there 
lobbying  in  the  Legislature:  railroads,  pri- 
vate power  companies,  labor  and  busines.<? 
groups,  for  instance.  But  none  Is  consistently 
successful,    and    the   crucial    decisions   of    a 


public  nature  are  made  through  the  polit- 
ical process  with  few  invisible  po-Aers  lurk- 
ing behind  the  throne." 

Peirce  contends  'a  responsible  political 
system  lies  at  tlie  root  of  this  success 
story  .  .  "  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Harold 
E.  Stassen  are  the  "fathers  of  modern  Min- 
nesota politics."  Peirce  points  out 

"Man  for  man.  "  he  argues,  •'it  would  i>e 
hard  to  name  a  state  which  has  contributed 
as  many  men  of  stature  and  depth  to  na- 
lional  political  life  in  the  postwar  era  as 
Miiinesola."  The  fueling  of  Minne.sota  legis- 
lators that  they  have  one  of  the  cleanest  sys- 
tems in  the  nation  is  probably  w-ell-founcied 
he  says 

Peirce  has  other  prai.se  for  Minnesota— for 
its  school  finance  reform,  high  voter  turn- 
outs. io-,v  draft  rejection  rates.  .Minnesota 
Press  Council,  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul  news- 
papers, the  Metropolitan  Council,  a  strong 
and  diiersifiL'd  economy  and  the  fact  it's  the 
home  of  a  "phenomenal  number  of  major 
industries,"  urban  renewal  in  St,  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  the  "fotintamhead  of  culture' 
in  the  Twin  Cities,  prooerty  tax  relief,  the 
fiscal  disparities  act,  the  commitment  to 
education,  the  state  coUeire  system,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  more. 

Those  are  real,  ai'd  Peirce  has  a  handle  on 
most  of  It  He  has,  however,  largely  concen- 
trated on  the  political  and  in.s'titutional 
structure  of  the  state,  and  you  get  the  feel- 
ing that  there's  some  more  there,  somehow, 
that  such  a  research  effort  never  quite  gets 
to  .'\nd  when  you're  done  reading,  you're  still 
left  with  the  big  question:  How  did  we  ge: 
so  Iuck^-.> 


TRIBUTE    TO    DR.    HOWARD    F. 
FLIPPIN.  OF  SEARCY.  ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Howard  F.  Flippin  of  Searcy.  Ark.,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Optometric  Association.  This  is  a 
fitting  honor  for  Dr.  Flippin,  who  has  a 
long  record  of  service  in  his  profession 
and  in  civic  affairs  as  well. 

Dr.  Flippin  has  chaired  a  number  of 
committees  of  the  Arkansas  Optometric 
Association  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  South- 
ern Council  of  Optometrists.  In  addition 
to  these  professional  responsibiUties.  he 
is  a  deacon  of  the  West^ide  Church  of 
Christ,  a  director  and  secretary  of  Camp 
Wyldewood.  a  member  of  the  Searcy 
Airport  Commission,  a  member  of  the 
Searcy  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of 
the  County  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Council.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Searcy  Lions  Club  and 
on  the  board  of  Arkansas  Enterprises  lor 
the  Blind. 

With  this  record  of  leadership  and 
service.  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Flippin  will 
continue  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
Arkansas  Optometric  Association  in  the 
field  of  vision  care,  and  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Dr.  Flippin  and  the  asso- 
ciation. 


A  PLAN  FOR  ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  in  the 
latest  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  entitled  "A 
Plan  for  Energy  Independence."  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  article, 
written  by  Carroll  L.  Wilson,  set.s  out 
thoughtfully  and  forcefully  a  plan  where- 
by the  United  States  can  by  1985  once 
again  become  .self-reliant  for  its  energy 
In  addition  to  reaching  and  maintaining 
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a  rciibonuble  level  of  energy  conserva- 
iion.  a  key  element  in  Mr.  Wilson's  pro- 
5;ram  is  the  urgent  development  of  tech- 
rologies  to  utilize  our  Nation's  coal  re- 
f^i'p.'es.  I  believe  all  of  us  can  benefit 
fxom   reading   !.Ir.    Wilson''^    ti:oughtful 

Tliere  beir.«  no  objecuoa.  tiie  artule 
V  as  ordered  to  be  piiiueci  in  the  Rfcokd. 
a.  follows: 

\  Pi  *N  FOR  Enkri  V  iNDrPENriFNi  r 
lEy  Carroll  L.  Wilson) 
I  Utlleve  the  United  Stiilca  li  facuiy  a  uu- 
lional  fiieri,y  eir.ergencv.  It  ari.se.^  iroin  uiir 
I- tir.wayant  and  w.T.jieiiil  u.-.e  oi  eiici-gy  and 
iioiii  a  shut  in  the  sources  ol  Uiels  Per  ciipiia 
coi-siuiiptiou  i.->  three  nines  that  of  We.^ieni 
Europe,  and  we  may  aak  o^^r^clv>.^  whether 
our  greater  u.^e  enriches  the  quality  C'f  life  by 
any  .  nch  niaiym.  Our  cars  are  twice  as  heavy 
and  ii~e  twice  as  much  luel  as  Ei^ropeau  cars 
which  rtiii  abiiut  the  same  mileaye  each  year, 
and  the  ratio  is  getliny  worse  because  of  the 
^harp  drop  in  iuel  economy  on  recent  mod^'ls 
of  American  car;^.  owing  to  emission  controls 
a:;d  air  conduioiier.s.  V\e  keep  our  houses  und 
biu'.dmg''  too  hot  and  u.se  lar^^e  amounts  of 
fuel  11.  air-conditioiunu  evciyihing.  We  have 
not  given  a  thought  to  fuel  tonservnrion  and 
eificiency  since  the  davs  oi  rationing  in 
World  W.ir  II—  an  era  which  only  SO  percent 
I  those  Over  Iji  of  li.e  populatio;i  ci'n  reir.t-m- 
ber.  Iheac  are  .some  of  the  reasons  why  vMlh 
Si.t  percent  of  the  worlds  population  the 
L'f.ued  States  u-e.s  J,i  per.-ent  of  t:;e  wo.lds 
energv  — and  why  Europe  and  Jap:-.n  are  uii- 
hkclv  to  be  -yinpatUclic  to  our  plight  as  ve 
a-k  them  to  share  v.ith  us  their  traditional 
supply  sources  in  the  Middle  E  ist 

Tie  costs  and  perils  of  tii-pendence  iiprm 
M-tU^:'-'-  East  nations  aruund  tl.e  Pcr.-ian  Gulf 
were  eloquently  staled  bv  James  AkinS^^of  the 
biate  Department  in  the  last  i-sue  of  this 
j^jri.al.  His  analysis  of  the  expected  stale 
of  pa\inem>  lo  Middle  East  couiitric?;  and 
the  inability  of  the  largest  producer.  Saudi 
Ar.'.bia.  V.I  ab.sorb  r.r  u-.e  a  s:gni.fic:.nt  fraction 
of  these  pa\mer.ts  for  ii.'crnal  purposes  un- 
der-cores  the  peri!-;  of  open-ended  depend- 
ence upon  the^e  naiiot:s  fer  our  oil  Tlie 
most  critical  aspects  of  the  national  eneruv 
emergency  are  liie  shift  'o  ;;ich  dofjendence 
and  tiie  enormous  fcreign-ex'-h.  rige  drain  tt 
mu-t  progressively  entail  by  the  late  197us 
alone.  Recent  ''iymbolic"  inteiruptions  by 
s-ome  Middle  East  countries.  :n  prole- 1  against 
f '-;•  p^Ilf-v  toward  Isrne!.  mav  be  ojie  hint 
' '.  what  'he  future  hold.c:  the  c-in'i::'.ipd  hard 
bar?:i:ni:.e  on  price  i,  anotlier  .Mthotieh  we 
•.wil  havf-  to  live  thr'.ut;!.  a  period  of  siib- 
-tanual  reliance  nn  Middle  East  oil.  it  is 
liardly  an  acceplabit  national  polir y  to  leave 
the  emerging;  situnt.on  in  its  present  higiiiy 
unsatisfactory  state.  Tiiere  are  slmplv  too 
mar.v  cumulative  probl^m^  aiid  dangers  iu- 
••  f.ived 

The  que.stion,  of  cnur-e  is  what  rnyjrl  we 
do  about  it  Tae  time  has  come  to  propose 
olu'ion  .  I  propose  a  strate'.-V  to  overcome 
this  emoruency.  a  pr-  gram  of  action  to  Im- 
pX-aien;  such  a  straitcy.  llie  machinery 
•  eeded  for  implementation,  and  an  a.s.ses.'^- 
i.'.ent  of  the  '.'!obri!  aiid  en-,  ironnir-r.tal  con- 
'^'•Tience-s  ',f  the  adoption  and  execution  of 
■Kh  a  -vroeram  by  tl.e  United  Sta'es  Obvi- 
',.-  '.•;.  the  number  of  var  ables  is  immen.se 
a-  d  only  by  t.fross  simplitication  can  oiie  de- 
hi.e  a  :-.trategy  and  procru-n,  tiicre  .-hould  bo 
alternative  strategies  and  plaiis  But  this 
m;iv  be  a  pla'-e  v,  betrin 


T'i'r  obJectiv»fs  of  my  propo.al  are  lo 
!('tiieve.  bv  M«8'j:  firs'  the  independence  of 
ihe  United  States  .'rom  rritjpHl  rtllance  r.n 


T^;e  Oil  Crl.-l.-      T!.!-  TI;nf  'he   W-lf  Is 
HTi- ■■  For"l-;n  AfTalr-    A;,r!l  1073. 


Imports  of  enert;y  in  any  form — defining 
critical  reliance  as  anything  more  than  ten 
percent  of  our  needs;  second,  energy  costs 
below  some  target  level,  in  dollars  per  mil- 
lion British  Thermal  Units  (BTU).  which 
IS  a  ci."iimon  energy  priclnt:  unit  for  all  fui'ls, 
I  suggest  as  a  goal  keeping  energy  costs  inr 
premium  fuels  sucli  as  gas  or  oil  below  $I.OU 
per  million  BTU.  This  is  equivalent  to  oil  at 
,1.6.00  per  barrel,  roughly  twice  present  prices, 
or  to  g,ts  at  S.1.00  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
twice  present  wellhead  prices  on  new  con- 
tracts. The  ciirreiil  cost  of  coal  is  \ery  low 
in  relation  lo  its  heat  content,  and  the  pr..- 
po;  d  ceiling  gives  great  latitude  for  its  ii,e. 
To  see  how  we  might  get  there,  Ici  us  Siarc 
bv  examining  the  cumpouents  ol  energy  sup- 
ply in  the  Uiiiled  States — past,  present  and 
future.  Current  projections  for  the  future 
make  lliree  key  assumplion.s — ihat  total 
energy  consimiption  will  continue  to  grow 
at  llie  rate  ol  4  5  percent  a  year  tliat  has 
prev.aled  in  the  past  decade,  that  the  present 
paitern  of  u.se  of  particular  energy  sources 
will  coiuimic.  and  that  nucle;ir  power  will  be 
rap.dly  developed.  As  we  shall  see.  all  three 
oi  these  assumptions  can  be  challenged  Ii 
iliey  were  the  case,  however,  the  picture 
Would  look  roughly  as  follows; 

r;BL£  ;    cnergit  sources  at  stated  rERioob 

|lf!  rff'-en'l 


Aclual,       Acluat  Piojeilcd,    Piojected. 
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As  the  table  shows,  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  oil  has  had  to  assume  a  large 
and  slowly  increasing  share  of  the  total. 
Natural  gas  appears  to  liave  reached  its  peak 
and  will  decline  as  a  proportion  of  total 
.supply  even  if  higher  prices  produce  increased 
e.xploration  and  discovery.  Hjdro  sources  can 
at  most  hold  their  place. 

There  remauis.  of  cour.se,  the  question 
whether  present  geothermal  sources  can  be 
expanded  lo  a  greater  degree  and  whether 
new  •'miracle"  sources  cf  ei!er'.;y  can  be  found 
from  solar  energy,  nuclear  fusion,  hydrogen 
broken  down  by  nuclear  methods,  or  any 
other.  In  all  of  the.se  there  is  hope  if  we 
look  ahead  on  a  SO-year  projection— and  in 
the  most  promising  areas  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  much  greater  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.  But  if  one  puts  together  t'le 
theoretical  po.ssibilities  and  the  best  avail- 
able sense  of  what  it  would  take  to  detelop 
any  of  these  "miracle"  sources  to  major 
production  levels,  the  honest  judgment  at 
this  stage  must  be  that  they  will  contribute 
nothing  by^  1985  nor  be  substantially  opera- 
tive before' roughly  the  year  2000,  if  then 
And  we  simply  cannot  wait  that  long. 

Rather,  then,  we  have  lo  look  to  our  pres- 
ent sources  of  energy  within  the  1035  time 
frame.  Obviou.sly,  we  m-a^.t  have  the  maxi- 
mum possible  expansion  of  domestic  oil  and 
natural  gas  production,  but  the  incre.ises 
cannot  be  larpe  in  relation  to  total  need.  In 
addition,  wc  should  establish  synthetic  oil 
indu.iiries  ba.sed  on  shale  and  on  coal,  build- 
ing .some  largo-scale  plants  to  demonstrate 
leasibility  and  co;,ts  and  to  test  fc.itnres  that 
minlmi7f  environmental  impact  Such  devel- 
opmeii-:,  m.ght  yield  a  few  million  barrels 
per  day.  and  we  might  require  renncries  to 
ir-:e  .such  oi!  for  a  small  fraction  of  their 
leedstocks— even  if  initial  price:;  of  .■lynthelic 
crude  oil  exceeded  the  iG.OO  per  barrel  ceil- 
int  i.iigui  for  I'JB.T  eiiert-'v  costs. 

Lookin;;  at  all  tl.f  tr>chnoIopi<-a!  po.-.ibili- 
iles,  however,  it  ?.  my  conclusion  that  the 
be.st  .-ourrr.s  nf  ener;^v  'hat  can  be  rreatly  ex- 
panded in  thL.  time  f-amr'.  a'  reasi  tinblo  cost 


and  with  an  impact  on  resources  and  on  the 
environment  that  we  can  bear,  are  nuclear 
fission  and  the  production  of  gas  from  coal 
through  gasification — a  process  which  pro- 
duces from  coal  a  clean,  all-purpose  and 
readily  transportable  ga-'cous  fuel.  For  tliis 
ptirpcse.  some  of  the  nece.ssary  technoloy. 
!i'j\v  exists,  but  .=  ome  still  rea.uir  s  additicna: 
development.  G:i.siucaiioii  itself  has  been 
nemoustrated.  and  tecli-i.  logics  are  r.ircadv  i  : 
use  that  produce  low-BTU  gas.  However,  "the 
technological  oij.-,;acles  lo  producing  gas  oi 
pipcliiie  quality  ifom  coal  are  .-^tli;  lormi'^'a- 
ble:  a  missive  cr..sh  prc^gram  of  parallel  pilot 
i.nd  demonsiraaon  plants  for  the  four  or 
live  proccs.-eri  that  now  appear  p..s'<ib";e  should 
permit  constructtju  to  tiari  in  two  to  thre? 
.\ears  on  prouiic  tion  planu>  that  make  use  of 
whichever  process  or  prcce.'^.ses  then  look  best. 
This  .selection  of  technological  possibilities 
is  the  hrot  ele'uent  m  liie  proposed  strategy. 
The  second — at  least  etjually  important  and 
urgent — is  a  program  eilectively  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  in  our  energy  consump- 
tion Actually  to  lower  our  consumption  sub- 
slantially  Ls  not.  I  believe,  acceptable  without 
far  t{)o  drastic  changes  in  our  whole  society. 
But  1  believe  i;  is  feasible,  and  should  ije 
our  target,  lo  aclneve  and  maintain  a  rate 
o!  i;r()wth  m  our  energy  consumption  of  three 
percent  per  year,  rather  than  the  present  4.r. 
percent.  In  aritiimetic  terms,  nistend  of  our 
t.iergv-  c,  nsrniptiou  in  1985  beins;  7!)  percent 
greater  than  it  lj  n(jw,  it  would  be  "only"  4! 
percent  groaier— a  large  and  critical  clitfcr- 
ence  witlioul  which  no  acLion  prottram  can. 
I  beliete,  do  the  job. 

Tills  is  .-;ill  a  drastic  target.  To  achieve 
It  require.',  a  recognition  and  acceptance  that 
we  are  in  a  national  emergency.  Since  short- 
Bijes  ar.  upon  us.  we  will  have  to  begin  to 
practice  conservaiion  not  because  of  prl^  e 
but  ijecatue  i>i  shortiiges.  Although  the  first 
guidelines  for  voluntary  •'sharing  of  short- 
ages pquitaljiy  ha\e  been  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernmeuT,  we  ha.'e  no  rationing  machinert 
except  to  gr.e  priority  lo  domestic  he.itinii 
and  droi)  other  loads  if  not  enough  energy 
IS  H'.ail.ible.  There  are  not  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  machinery  for  rationing  fael.  The 
only  serious  study  of  an  emergency  program 
has  been  made  by  llie  Ott.ce  of  Emergencv 
Prep  iredness-.  which  has  produced  two  verv 
useful  studies  indicating  measures  th.i 
could  be  laKen  if  the  will  existed  to  dimin- 
ish signiiicamly  our  eneri^v  demands,  theie- 
ijy  reduci.ig  our  dependence  upon  imported 
ml.  (Yet.  before  tlie  year  is  out.  shortages 
of  gasoline  :ind  heating  oil  in  many  p;ir(-: 
of  the  country  will  make  it  clear  ;hat  a 
national  emergencv  exists  ar.d  that  appro- 
jiriate  steps  must  be  taken.) 

Some  of  the  necessary  me.isures  will  in- 
volve presently  extravagant  uses  and  wa^te 
and  some  the  question  of  einciency.  Here  i' 
is  striking  to  note  how  little  scientific  and 
technical  effort  now  goes  iiito  this  l.ittT 
question;  a  very  modest  improvement  in  our 
prc;seni  low  iuel  efTiciency  may  turn  out.  over 
lime,  to  be  in  it.setl  sufficient  to  bring  Us 
clo.^,e  to  the  3  psrcent  growth  rate.  But  in 
the  me.inlin)'-  we  must  surclv  cm  ij.tck  p.iin- 
fnlly. 

ITI 

0:i  the  v.iiMle  v.e  do  very  well  in  dealing 
with  national  cinergcnc'ies.  Many  examples 
come  to  mind  from  World  War  11  when  we 
crc.'ited  the  machinery:  ga",e  it  the  iieces.sar> 
authnri'v:  provided  the  money;  mobili/ed 
the  parts  of  the  soc.cty.  public  and  private, 
which  wore  needed  to  overcome  the  enier- 
genr-y  or  meet  it;  tncrgi/x^d  the  program  Ijv 
a  sy.tcm  rf  contracts;  and  achieved  the  tar- 
get results, 

A  notable  exaniiile  was  our  action  ii.  de  il- 
\..%  •.'  ith  'he  abrujjl  cessation  of  the  naiural 
rubber  supply.  We  c.irried  out  a  crash  pro- 
I'r.im  tri  .sel  up  a  .synthetic  rubber  Indusirv. 
quickly  crciiting  the  iicce;.  ,ary  rnai'hiner». 
iiith  ..-1"  ••     and     money.     Tlic     re  ul;,     \wre 
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dramatically  successful.  Another  cxaiv.ple  was 
the  decision  to  produce  an  atomic  bcnib  in 
time  to  be  u.seful  in  World  War  II.  The  de- 
cision was  taken  at  a  t;nie  when  there  were 
four  or  live  possible  route.?  lo  securing  fis- 
sionable material  f:om  uranium  and  oi.iv 
sjiiie  clues  as  to  how  tj  make  ,i  weapoa  from 
fi,;sionable  material.  .Special  machinery  was 
St:  up  w..h  the  needed  av.tlioriry.  with 
superb  leadersliip  and  org.^iu/'ing  capability, 
and  within  a  tr.iditlon  of  mobilizing  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  coiitract.  The  -Manhatifiti  Dis- 
trict then  conducted  tiiat  remarkable  pro- 
gram of  carrying  forward  simultaneously  lour 
ditterent  approaches  to  producing  li.Ssionable 
material  and  two  simultaneous  anproaches 
to  making  a  weapon,  while  b-jilding  tvery- 
thi.ig  from  cities  to  railroad;,  to  huge  and 
cornpletelv  novel  facti-ries,  all  in  the  space 
of  less  than  three  years.  It  worked. 

Another  example  of  how  we  c^.n  mobilise 
lesources  a3;a;n?i  an  explicit  target  was  the 
.-pace  program.  In  l;*eo.  lor  reason-,  then  con- 
sidered sufficient,  we  decided  that  we  .ihotild 
pr.t  a  man  en  the  moon  befcre  the  end  of 
the  decade.  To  accomplish  this,  we  created 
a  special  agency  w;;h  great  auihoriiy  and 
lilts  of  money  and  manned  it  with  exiraDrdl- 
narily  capable  leadership.  The  fantastically 
complex  and  ditticult  scientific,  technical  and 
logi.uical  proijlems  were  over."ome.  and. 
indeed,  we  put  the  lirst  man  on  the  moon 
111  July  1909. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  iiow  we  have 
acted  succes-fuUy  when  we  have  accepted 
liie  existence  of  a  national  emergency  and 
taken  the  nece.ssary  actions  i',  hroiigh  Con- 
gress and  the  President)  to  provide  the  au- 
tlicjrity,  the  money,  the  machinery  and  the 
leadership  to  mee*.  and  overcome  it.  It  is  our 
iiaiional  style  to  be  most  effective  in  tackhni; 
concrete  programs,  or  workiiij  to'.vard  specl- 
iied  goals.  Sometinjes  that  approach  is  not 
appropriate  as.  lor  example,  in  solving  the 
problem  of  cancer;  in  this  case,  however,  it 
i.s  appropriate. 

What  might  be  the  action  program  aimed 
at  1985 — the  Decade  Program  if  you  will — if 
we  accepted  the  existence  of  a  national 
energy  emergency  and  then  took  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  cope  with  it  through  meetiiig 
the  specific  targets  suggested? 

'Ihe  lirst  element  in  any  such  program 
must  concern  the  use  of  oil.  To  lunit  oar  oil 
imports  to  ten  percent  ol  energy  reijvUre- 
nieiits  by  1985 — using  now  the  target  three 
percent  annual  growtii  r.ite  to  estimate  total 
1985  energy  conautnption — would  mean  that 
we  would  be  importing  no  more  than  live 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  at  thi't  time 
(compared  to  the  roughly  15  million  barrels 
no'.v  projected! .  In  the  total  energy  picture 
sho-.vn  in  Table  I.  oil  (domestic  and  im- 
[iortedj  would  haie  lo  drop  markedly  from 
its  projected  47  percent  to  a  proportion  o: 
roughly  30  percent  in  1985. 

This  at  once  suggcita  the  lusi  component 
of  the  action  program.  Thirty  percent  is 
roughly  the  proportion  of  (.>:ir  energy  that 
now  gt)es  to  tran.sporta;  ion.  e.sp^'cially  auio- 
motUe  usc..--for  whiih.  of  course,  oil  is 
uniquely  suited.  It  will  take  work  to  keep 
our  transiiorlation  use.s  down  lo  this  propor- 
tion, for  tliey  are  now  expaiulmg  faster  than 
total  energy  consumptiun  and  this  tendeiic\ 
•Aill  be  accci'.tuated  by  lowered  etticieiicy  due 
lo  lighter  emission  controls -not  to  mention 


Oil  would  not,  of  cour.se,  be  the  only 
energy  source  imiiorted.  As  we  know,  sub- 
stantial possibilities  exist  for  the  importation 
of  natural  gas  from  Canada  and  of  liquefied 
gas  from  Algeria,  the  Soviet  Union  and  per- 
haps other  sources.  Witlnnit  Jiidghr:  the 
wisdom  of  exiiaiuiing  any  of  ihe-c  .sotuccs. 
their  proportion  ol  total  cncr:-;y  is  not  likely 
to  add  much  to  the  ten  percent  r.f  fot.il 
energy  repte.M  titcd.  for  this  program,  by  Im- 
ported oil.  We  would  still  be  ulthiii  re;u.im- 
ahle  inigrcgate  mart-Ins  of  itiip,.;!  dependence. 
CXIX     —  l;(.'-.-l      P:,:t  17 


tliC  current  sales  rate  of  a  million  pissenger 
c.irs  a  month!  But  if  the  proportion  can  be 
ktpt  down  — actur-lly  .illghtly  reduced  -  tlien 
it  can  and  should  be  met  from  oil.  and  oil 
should  be  withdrav  n  from  other  eieru'V  usos 
such  as  liea-mg.  This  is  a  h.arsh  measure  but 
an  mdi-^pcnsible  one— the  keystone  cf  ;!.■ 
whole  program  in  fact. 

The  next  ccmpjoent  of  the  action  pro- 
prnm  com  errs  nticlear  power— currenth, 
pioviSing  o.  e  percent  of  our  total  energy. 
and  projected  in  Table  I  to  prr;vide  ten  per- 
cent by  1985.  In  this  res)>ect.  Table  I  re.ieci 
technological  po.ssi'oiluies  with  );ro^en  tech- 
niques. )5ui  it  doe.s  n-,i  reileci  cuiren'  politi- 
cal realities,  nor.  m  my  judgment,  the  ;rue 
difficulty  of  mee'.ing  valid  saietv  and  en- 
viroimiental  objections  lo  the  kind  ot  major 
t-^;lan^;on  it  v.  ould  take  to  achieve  the  pro- 
jei  ted  ligiire. 

Like  c'.hers  who  have  followed  c  loselv  tn. 
de-.elopment  of  r.ucle:ir  fi.ssion  as  an  energy 
source  for  Imore  than  25  years  now,  I  origi- 
11, illy  and  fior  some  tune  believed  that  it  could 
v.iih  .ot  tnidne  di.ficulty.  become  the  must 
important  source  of  energy  we  ha\e.  es- 
pecially for  electricity.  But  problems  have 
mo.int-xl.  and  delays,  restrictions  and  tech- 
nical uncer.ainlies  have  do^^ed  i.earl\  e\cry 
one  of  the  many  steps  needed  to  bring  a  ne^ 
nuclear  plant  into  fr.ll  opera' iai.  thus  dra.v- 
tically  slowing  down  the  nuclear  input  to  our 
energy  .system.  The  determined  opposition  oi 
states  and  localities  and  citizen  action 
groups-,   plus   rising   caution   by    tf.e   .Atomic 
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Commission,    has    siretch.ed    out    to 


to  1  years  the  internal  bet'..een  application 
for  a  plant  permit  and  bruigiiig  the  plan- 
•'on    line'     at    an    econoiuic    power    level. 

In  pr.rt,  the  political  fc^rces  ai  work  reflect 
an  exaggeration  of  the  problems,  or  at  leaat 
a  failure  to  weigh  fully  the  inevitable  trade- 
offs between  energy  supply  and  other  factors 
But  these  politically  reflected  concerns  have 
a  substantial  basis,  both  as  to  safety  and  as 
to  uiinece.'; -ary  and  uiiaccepiabie  environ- 
lucutal  con.^equences.  Only  if  we  cieal  wiiii 
the^e  factors  can  nuclcai'  fission  play  the 
role  I  believe  it  must  play  in  our  total  energy 
picture  by  1985. 

On  safety,  a  real  uncertainty  now  exl&U; 
concemrng  possible  accidents  which  could 
have  disastrous  consequeuecs — tspeciiilly  tlie 
failure  of  liquid  cooling  systems  rei.ultiug  m 
a  meliduwn  of  the  lughiv  radioactive  core 
and  release  of  the  ga.seous  fraction  cf  these 
radioactive  product:^  into  the  atmosphere  A 
year  of  hearings  by  the  AEC  ha;,  i.ol  per- 
suaded the  critics  that  current  reactor  plan.- 
are  safe  against  such  accidents,  and  the  prob- 
lem exists  as  well  in  the  liquid-metal-cooled 
bree'.lfcr  reactor  designs. 

As  I  .see  it,  the  only  way  to  meet  tiie.s*> 
objections  and  ao  resolve  the  ciirrent  im- 
paisc  is  to  put  all  new  plants  underground 
This  Us  an  entirely  practicable  CLiur.se  ot 
action,  studies  Uidlcaie  titat  placing  luuiear 
pou,er  plaiita  underground  would  add  onl\ 
a  siuail  fraction  to  their  cost.  Tiie  extensive 
know-how  of  the  mining  industrj  plus  that 
iT  the  underground  gas  storage  nidustrx 
cculd  be  applied  in  placing  such  plants  in 
suiiuiJle  geological  lormations  5(io  or  more 
feet  tii.dercriiund  near  load  centers.  So  lo- 
cated, with  suitable  locks  in  tlie  elevat.-r 
shafts  to  contain  and  hold  'oiuk  any  pres- 
sure of  radioacli\.e  gaa  iii  tlie  e'.en;  ol  an  ac- 
cident or  a  meltdown,  these  plants  could 
meet  the  reiiuiremcir.s  for  nuclear  safety. 
Placed  in  a  suitable  iniiiermeable  geological 
formation,  a  meltdown,  even  if  i!  buried  It- 
.self  bolow  the  undrrground  chamber  level, 
would  not  leak  r.'^rtloartive  products  Into 
uiuler.;rour.d  water  or  into  (he  atmiisphpre 
Tlic  second  big  nuclear  production  prob- 
lem today  i.  primarily  f nviro:;mer.tal:  It 
concerns  the  elfccts  ot  the  w.iter  discharge 
from  large  reactors  in  heat:;ic  up  streams 
and  larger  bodies  of  water,  thus  altering  the 
rcdlogy  in  many  harmful  ways.  Here  Europe 
ha.s   potnled    She    w.iv    to    the    ;v.--,ver  — large 


coolin?  towers,  bniit  oil  the  surface  to  re- 
cycle ;ind  c^ol  the  liot  water  discharges  .vuh 
ver..    low  net  water  heatme 

Finally,  there  r^e  problems  in  the  saief 
and  security  of  handling  and  trftnspcTtmr 
Plutonium  and  In  tlie  perpetual  storage  o 
ratiioactne  w. isles.  In  these  anas,  risks  can- 
not be  totally  eliminated,  b^it  they  can  and 
should  be  Kharply  rfduced  to  ar  acceptable 
le.el  bv  determmed  action — as  \'-e  enter  ai. 
era  of  massive  production,  transport  and 
handling  of  plutonium.  which  is  ciif  cf  the 
mcst    toxic   substances   known. 

All  in  all.  the  measures  required  to  permi 
e.xp.insicn  of  nuclcar-fissic:i  plants  will  r.o 
be  cheap  or  easy    But  if  the  necessary  step. 
a'-e   taken.   niKiear-lission   plants  shotld   t> 
able   to  provide   roi-iglily  ten   perce;  :   cl   oiii 
total    l!)E5  e.-ierjy   neeis   (at    tolerable  leveb  " 
of  ris's  and   'oearable  costs  i    Ar.d  experier.cr 
in    this    next    decade    should    tell    us    mucl; 
about   the  degree  to  whu-ii   we  cati  hope  t 
expand,  by  the  end  of  the  ctt.tury.  our  us« 
of    ntclear    tissior..    csj-ecially    thnugli    the 
breeder  reactor;  in  the  1985  iin-.e  fraine.  the 
breeder  is  not   lil-tely   lo  make   a   sipnitican- 
tc;,triiJution. 

Ii  ro\ighl>  ten  jiercf-nt  is  the  best  we  cai. 
hoj-i^  \._,  get  ironi  nuclear  sources  i)y  1965- 
liie  iigure  utscd  in  our  oneinal  Table  I  -i: 
lohcvvs  that  there  rt-rn'.ins  a  \ery  large  shLiri- 
fa!l  fiom  the  proposed  reduction  in  overall 
oil  use.  Even  li  we  now  assume  i!i.  t  lota 
c..ut>umpiio;i  would  be  less  than  assumed  n 
T..ble  I.  the  proport  ion  to  be  made  up  is  in 
the  order  ot  15  percent.  Indeed,  on  my  »wi 
bcit  guess  abijui  the  amount  c:  domesti' 
r.atnral  gas  we  shall  1-ie  able  to  find  by  19ri5 
I  should  ihmk  thai  j.aluial  c;ai>  le.en  wui. 
some  imports)  should  not  be  counted  on  lor 
more  liian  15  perctnl  ol  the  t  lai.  and  pt>r- 
haps  as  little  .ii>  tea  percent,  perh.aps  lie'* 
ga.s  reserves  will  be  iiiuid  on  a  large  scale 
but  at  the  niomeui  much  expt-ri  cpinion 
doubts  this.  We  would  do  well  to  plan  pru- 
dently on  a  figure  not  e.vceedu-.i»  ten  per- 
cent, or  a  total  shortiall  of  roughly  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  to  be  made  up  ircwn  source^ 
other  tlian  oil  or  gas. 

luevilably.  we  are  drawn  to  coal — ar.d  t' 
crc.itly  expanded  cnni  produciicn  and  ga^-i- 
lication  as  the  third  central  element  lu  an 
aclicn  program.  To  whatever  extent  p.-B>sibie 
coal  as  a  solid  iuel  should  be  expatided  u. 
its  own  right,  especially  m  electric  p  r*er 
plants— Using  processes  to  ren.o'.e  ihe  suliu.- 
Irom  st;jck  gas  such  as  tiie  Japanese  now  em- 
ploy. But  lor  every  reas<.>n— adapt  abhity 
transportability  and  enviroiiment..!  t  onse- 
qiicnces — gas  ..'nin  coal  is  p..rtuulariy  im- 
port .LUt  . 

A'.ailable  opt.oi>  tor  processing  cual  n.- 
cUide  conversion  i»->  low-BTU  gas.  hieh-BTL" 
pip-hnc-quality  gas.  oil  cr  \ariiius  comoi- 
iiatii  U.S.  Technical,  economic  and  time  cri- 
teria sliould  guide  the  choices  made  Bit  the 
great  ad'.aiuages  if  pipeiii.e-q'aality  gas  lor 
iiK..-;  uses  jusiiiy  major  emphasis  on  this 
choice.  A  massi\c  crash  program  is  needed  to 
mo,  e  i)res>cir  proce.st,  options  icrwartl  Cur- 
rent estunaies  indicate  that  tiie  cost  of  capi- 
tal r.r.cstment  in  new  easitication  plants 
should  be  on  Ihe  order  ol  i-Jd  per  ton  o; 
d.tiU  coal  ;uel  to  prt  ce>j.  coal  into  pi}>eline- 
qi.alny  gas. 

Any  program  to  increase  ct  al  mn.iitg  mus- 
lace  up  fully  to  the  pn>blem  of  e-ivircnr.tei.ta; 
iinpac:  The  necessai-y  coal  must  come  cver- 
whelimngly  from  surface  mines  prrdom:- 
nantly  west  of  ihe  Mississippi  lu  tlte  past 
4-uch  sirip  inmin-j  has  rightlv  acquired  a  oad 
reputation.  Fortunately,  a  lartte  part  c:  tlu 
coal  reserves  in  ih.e  West  are  Itx-ati-d  on  pi; -- 
lie  lands.  Tlierelcre.  the  led«  :-al  government 
IS  in  a  position  to  set  the  conditions  :or  min- 
jiig  OfH-rations.  I  believe  it  c.ssetiual  that  such 
coiid;tions  iiicu;de  pr. 'Vision  for  restoring  tiie 
land  alter  {lie  co.U  is  c\trac;ed  p.ittiniJ  s»>l;ii 
was  e  ir(.mi  the  niinn.c  process  N»rk  under- 
ground and  croatin-  a  laud  surface  thn. 
must   'o  at   UM.st   as  s;.,t-u.    f,-.:/,.   ..;kS   v..:- 
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liable  as  the  original.  An  allowance  of  $2,000 
per  acre  for  such  purposes  may  be  a  fair 
approximation  of  what  it  would  take,  and 
this  cost  would  have  to  be  considered  a  basic 
cost  of  production.  Undergrovuid  mines  must 
control  pollution  and  use  several  practices 
which  might  increase  costs  up  to  a  dollar  per 
ion.  Similarly,  coal  gasification  plants  can 
and  must  incorporate  controls  to  avoid  air 
and  water  poUution.  Altogether,  while  the 
mere  existence  of  the  plants  means  that  the 
countryside  can  never  be  quite  the  same  in 
the  future,  the  problem  of  environmental  im- 
pact can  at  least  be  reduced  to  bearable  pro- 
portions in  view  of  the  stakes  involved. 

Building  up  our  reliance  on  coal  would  in- 
volve capital  costs  for  mining  production  as 
well  as  for  the  gasification  plants.  In  1970 
US.  coal  production  was  about  500  million 
tons  and  accounted  for  20  percent  of  our  en- 
ergy needs.  To  meet  50  percent  of  total  energy 
needs  in  1985  {at  the  three  percent  interven- 
ing growth  rate)  would  require  a  production 
level  of  two  billion  tons  per  year — a  quad- 
rupling of  the  1970  level  and  an  average 
growth  rate  for  the  next  12  years  of  12  percent 
per  year.  Inve.stment  needed  to  produce  this 
basic  production  increase  can  be  roughly  es- 
timated at  .$10  per  ton.  or  $15  billion.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  increase,  or  one  billion  tons. 
went  to  gasification,  the  plant  investment 
would  be  approximately  $60  billion,  and  there 
would  be  a  major  additional  investment  in 
gas  pipelines.  Finally,  for  the  one-third  of 
increased  coal  output  burned  directly  in 
power  plants  i  to  replace  preent  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  supplies),  a  substantial  railway 
tran.sport  investment  would  be  required,  as 
well  as  costs  of  conversion  to  coal  where 
fea-Mble.  and  desulfurization  of  .^raok  pases. 
Obviously,  such  a  build-up  of  coal  oro- 
duction  and  coal  gasification  is  a  trulv  major 
tmdertaking.  difficult  from  a  technical  stand- 
point and  costly  and  complicated  in  terms 
of  the  mix  of  private  and  public  effort  in- 
volved It  is  a  big  Job.  but  no  bigger  than 
the  Manhattan  or  Apollo  projects — In  fact 
substantially  less  in  proportion  to  the  scale 
of  the  American  economy  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  than  what  it  was  in  the  19403  and 
even  in  the  1960s. 

One  crucial  question  remains— the  ade- 
quacy of  reserves.  Before  embarking  on  a 
course  de.signed  to  make  coal  our  princi- 
pal .source  of  energv  by  1985  and  tliereafter. 
we  need  to  a,s.sess  the  scale  of  our  <oal  re- 
serves and  how  long  they  might  last.  While 
I  have  stated  my  propo.sal  purelv  in  terms  of 
1985.  It  is  obvious  that  we  would  not  wish 
to  mount  an  effort  on  this  scale  and  then 
change  course  quickly  thereafter:  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  my  own  belief  that  wo  should 
plan  tentatively  at  this  stage  to  meet  not 
just  50  percent  hut  as  much  as  75  percent  of 
our  energy  needs  from  coal  by  the  year  2000. 
It  is  now  forecast  that  natural  gas  reserves 
will  be  gone  before  2000  and  that  clobal  oil 
re.serves  will  be  declining  fast  levcii  wiUi 
less  US  consumption  than  now  foreca^it ) . 
Thus,  coal  and  nucle.ir  power  routd  be  our 
overwhelming  energy  sources  by  that  time, 
with  coal  by  then  being  converted  on  ,i  large 
scale  to  oil  for  transportation  needs  Oil  from 
shale  might  also  have  become  a  substantial 
source:  present  reserve,  of  o;I  f  hale  are  such 
that  we  could  produce  five  miilion  birrfls 
of  oil  a  da>  for  more  than  :i00  years  before 
such  reserves  are  exhausted    We  need  not  be 

quite  lhl.s  futuristic  for  conrrete  planning 

but  we  do  need  to  as.se:is  reserve^  on  the  basis 
of  larye  a.ssiimptions  to  be  sure  of  what  we 
are    doing    in    the    1985    time   frame. 

Happily,  the  coal  reserve  picture  is  roas^ur- 
ing  even  if  all  this  come;;  true  The  current 
Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  (1970(  of  US 
coal  reserves  is  1 .6')0  billion  tons  If  coal  use 
lio-.v  moves  up  steadily  to  50  percent  of  total 
fciiert^y  by  1985  and  to  75  percent  bv  2000 
lagain  allowing  for  a  small  but  steady  an- 
nual Ui<  rea.se  in  energy  use),  then  total  con- 


sumption in  the  entire  period  from  1974  to 
2000  would  be  on  the  order  of  70  billion  tons, 
or  four  and  one-half  percent  of  known  re- 
.serves. Exhaustion  of  reserves  would  be 
roughly  100  years  away  in  2000.  even  if  the 
use  continued  to  Incnase  at  a  steady  rate.- 
In  sum.  coal  reserves  are  ample  to  meet  the 
projected  needs  through  the  balance  of  this 
century  and  to  leave  us  with  supplies  to  last 
another  century.  Through  the  use  of  coal 
on  this  scale,  coupled  with  the  restriction  of 
oil  supplies  to  transportation  uses  and  the 
regaining  of  our  momentum  on  nuclear 
power,  we  could  meet  the  strategic  goals 
stated  at  the  outset :  minimal  dependence 
on  overseas  supplies  and  reasonable  ri.ses  in 
energy  cost — to  levels  not  over  two  or  three 
times  present  rates.  This  is  the  best  action 
program  now  available.  It  would  get  us 
througli  this  period  and  buy  crucial  time  for 
whatever  innovations  may  de\clop,  while  al- 
lowing us  to  continue  with  expanded  coal  use 
if  such  innovations  do  not  appear  on  a  large 
scale. 

IV 

I  have  outlined  this  "Decade  Program" 
first  in  order  to  define  the  key  elements  in 
our  effort  between  now  and  1985.  The.se  key 
elements  are  essential,  they  take  time  to 
bring  about,  and  we  must  get  started  on  them 
at  once. 

But  as  we  do  so  we  must  also  reckon  that 
the  required  changes  cannot  be  brought 
about  immediately.  The  program  needs  at 
least  the  whole  decade  to  take  full  effect,  and 
m  the  meantime— even  if  we  have  cut  our 
energy  growth  rate  to  three  percent — we  face 
extraordinarily  serious  problems.  Hence,  in 
addition  to  our  Decade  Trogram.  we  must 
have  what  might  be  called  an  Emergency 
Program."  This  would  dovetail  as  well  ,-is  pos- 
sible with  the  Decade  Program  hut  inevitably 
would  not  be  wholly  consistent  with  it. 

Oil  remains  the  crux  of  our  present  prob- 
lem. The  standstill  on  new  refinery  construc- 
tion, partly  for  environmental  and  related 
political  reasons  and  partly  because  of  un- 
attractive return  on  Ir.vestmcnt,  may  compel 
,some  rationing  of  gasoline  this  sum':ner  and 
of  fuel  oil  next  winter.  And  even  if  new- 
refinery  capacity  existed  today,  an  adequate 
supply  of  crude  oil  from  abroad  could  not 
now  be  landed  without  at  least  one  new 
"superport  ■  and  also  large-scale  new  tanker 
construction.  As  for  domestic  oil  develop- 
ment, the  Alaska  pipeline  is  stil!  in  abeyance, 
and  offshore  exploration  is  inhibited  by  state 
opposition  and  disputes  wiih  the  federal  gov- 
ernment about  rovalties.  Also  significant  Is 
the  public  belief  that  all  offshore  operations 
are  as  disastrous  as  the  Santa  Barbara  epi- 
.sode  I  which  disregards  the  major  operations 
conducted  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
North  Sea  for  years  without  major  accidents) , 
The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  avoid  a  con- 
timiing  increase,  for  ,some  years  to  come.  In 
our  imports  of  oil— e.speciallv  from  the  Middle 
East  In  1973  we  shall  be  importing  .3.4  mil- 
lion barrels  a  dav  from  the  Middle  East  and 
North    Africa,    and    two   million    from    Latin 

America.   The,se   figures   are   bound   to   ri,se 

for  .'iomc  years  well  above  the  Derade  Pro- 
gram goal  of  only  five  million  barrels  a  dav 
of  imports  bv  1985. 

Finally,  there  is  a  ba.slc  policy  question 
that  must  be  faced— whether  in  common 
prudence  the  United  States  .should  now  have 
a  strategic  reserve  of  crude  oil  or  refined 
products    to    protect    against    interruptions. 


The  actual  calculation  here  is  that  17 
hillitjii  tons  of  coal  would  be  consumed  be- 
tween now  and  1985  and  50  billion  in  the 
next  15  years.  The  latter  ligure  a,ssunies  that 
growth  in  total  energy  needs  (in  terms  of 
BlU  content  of  fuels)  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  two  percent  per  year,  versus  the 
three  percent  target  of  the  Decade  Program 
and  the  present  45  present. 


Crude  stocks  are  currently  below  20  days 
and  refined  products  In  the  form  of  working 
inventories  in  the  distribution  system  are 
le.ss  than  40  days — essentially  minimum 
working  levels  with  no  strategic  reserve.  Such 
a  reserve  is  something  individual  Americans 
have  quietly  urged  on  Europe  fo"-  years  and 
in  1968  the  members  of  the  European  Com- 
munity accepted  the  obligation  to  build  up 
oil  stocks  equivalent  to  65  days'  use.  Now  it 
has  been  proposed  that  this  reserve  be  raised 
to  90  days.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
the  targets  need  not  be  defined  in  terms  of 
such  periods  of  total  oil  use,  but  as  our  im- 
ports increase  we  should  at  least  have  a 
strategic  reserve  equal  to  perhaps  90  days  of 
our  imports,  to  cushion  the  shock  of  any 
interruption  for  political  or  bargaining  rea- 
sons. To  urge  this  does  not  indicate  the 
slightest  degree  of  hostility  to  the  supplying 
countries:  it  is  what  businessmen  the  world 
over  prudently  do  in  order  to  negotia'*  on  a 
relatively  even  keel  with  suppliers. 

Solving  all  of  these  emergency  problems 
will  take  both  resources  and  ingenuity.  In 
the  case  of  refineries.  I  believe  inland  sites 
must  be  found,  and  new  refineries  must 
adopt  available  technology  which  produces 
virtually  no  air  or  water  pollution.  Such  re- 
fineries exist  in  Europe:  they  can  be  matched 
here,  and  not  at  excessive  cost.  Similarly, 
superports  must  be  built  with  expensive 
safeguards— their  cost  would  be  perhaps  as 
high  as  $1.5  billion  to  unload  ten  million 
barrels  a  day.  with  additional  pipeline  costs 
to  bring  the  oil  to  inland  refineries,  and  con- 
ceivably an  Investment  of  $15  billion  for 
tankers  adequate  to  haul  the  ten  million 
barrels  a  day  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  a 
daunting  prospect— and  underscores  the 
vital  importance  of  preventing  our  maxinmm 
import  df.pendcnce  from  going  bevond 
roughly  the  ten  million  figure  at  any  time, 
and  the  importance  of  reducing  dependence 
as  soon  cs  possible  to  our  target  celling  of 
five  million  barrels.  The  painful  fact  is  that 
.some  part  of  total  refinery  capacity,  and  as 
much  a.s  half  of  the  planned  superport  ca- 
pacity, will  become  obsolete  or  surplus  as 
we  carry  out  the  shift  to  coal  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  our  energj-  needs 
supplied  by  oil  imports.'  When  you  liave  ig- 
nored a  problem  as  long  as  we  have  ignored 
or  misjudged  the  energy  situation,  the  short- 
term  requirements  may  not  mesh  with  the 
requirements  for  the  medium  and  longer 
term— and  .so  it  is  in  this  case.  We  have  to 
fix  the  roof  and  build  a  new  hou.se  at  the 
same  lime, 

V 

In  short,  it  will  take  a  two-fold  cru,sh  pro- 
gram to  ma,ster  the  situation,  part  directed 
to  a  transformation  in  our  energy  pattern 
by  1985,  part  directed  to  getting  along  in  the 
meantime.  The  dual  task  involves  a  series  of 
massive  new  efforts,  some  of  them  within 
the  capacity  of  private  companies,  .some  be- 
yond that  capacity,  .some  which  will  be  .so 
clearly  uneconomical  that  private  companies 
would  be  reluctant  or  unable  to  undertake 
them  with  their  own  fund.s.  No  one  can  now 
.say  Just  what  the  mix  of  public  and  private 
effort  will  be— but  what  seems  absolutely 
clear  is  that  a  much  larger  public  role  will 
be  required  than  now  exists,  partly  to  pull 
together  all  the  strands  of  both  parts  of  the 
program,  partly  to  support  private  effort 
partly  to  undertake  tho.-e  a.spects  that  can- 
not be  handled  by  private  companies. 

I  see  no  aliernativc  to  new  government 
m.u-hincry  at  the  federal  level.  Accordingly. 
I  propose  a  National  Energy  Authority  (NEA| 
With  a  ten-ye.ir  life  and  with  appropriate 
powers  to  deal  with  the  national  emergency. 
This    will    mean    authority    to    override    ob- 


'It  seems  likely  that  substantial  strategic 
re.serves  of  crude  and  refined  products  may 
Klill  be  important  to  protect  against  the 
eftects  of  import  interruptions. 
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stacles  in  regard  to  land  acquisition,  siting, 
environmental  impact,  and  other  areas  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program.  TTiis 
should  not  relieve  the  NEA  of  a  very  serious 
obligation  to  make  environmental  assess- 
ments 01  its  proposed  projects  and  to  hold 
iniblic  hearings  to  develop  the  best  available 
means  to  minimize  the  environmental  con- 
sequences and  risks  of  the  actions  it  takes, 
but  it  would  authorize  the  NEA  to  proceed 
with  its  program  and  not  be  stopped  by  the 
"tastacles  which  stall  so  many  things  today. 
Under  the  NEA  ii  would  be  essential  to 
create  a  National  Energy  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (NEPC)  to  provide  funds  for  parts  of 
the  program  which  may  not  be  privately 
linanceable,  including  the  su^jerpcrt.  a  bil- 
lion-barrel strategic  stock  and  its  storage 
iacility.  sites  for  refineries,  offshore  produc- 
tion units,  tankers,  coal  gasification  plants, 
and  gas,  oil  and  coal  pipelines.  Large 
amounts  of  capital  are  going  to  be  needed. 
An  important  obstacle  today  is  that  some  cf 
these  Coseutlal  investments  are  not  attrac- 
tive to  private  capital,  Iii  designing  the  NEA 
and  the  NEFC  we  have  many  examples  such 
a.s  the  TVA  and  the  New  York  Port  Atilhor- 
iiy.  the  Reconstruction  Finance  CoriX)ratiou 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  There  are 
ample  precedents  for  the  kinds  of  authority 
needed  and  the  appropriate  legislation,  con- 
trols and  accountability 

Tile  NEA  should  be  an  independent  agency, 
perhaps  modelled  on  the  original  Atomic  Eii- 
t-rgy  Commission,  in  any  event  as  resistant  to 
political  pressures  as  lh,-\i  Commission  was. 
1  propose  that  NEA  have  a  ten -year  life  and 
go  out  of  existence  in  1985  except  tor  the 
NEFC.  which  is  likely  to  be  needed  beyond 
that  time.  There  are  several  reasons  :or  this 
proposal.  First,  the  exerci^  of  emergency 
powers  is  anomalous  in  our  sysiem  and 
should  be  limited  to  as  sitorl  a  tune  as  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  emergency.  I  believe 
the  Job  will  take  a  full  ten  years,  "but  can  be 
done  in  ten  years  if  the  program  is  geared 
to  such  a  timetable.  Second  ."when  the  job 
IS  done  most  of  the  programs  should  be 
carried  forward  by  indur^try  0:1  a  commercial 
basis  and  nece-ssary  contiuuing  governmen- 
tal functions  can  be  traiisicrred  to  other 
agencies  Third,  the  best  period  in  the  life 
of  any  agency  is  the  fird  ten  years.  After  that 
the  sclerosis  of  bureaucracy  sets  in  and  we 
certainly  do  not  need  any  more  bureauc- 
racies. No  one  should  seek  a  career  in  NE.A 

only  the  excitement  and  sati.'^faclion  of  do- 
ing a  critically  important  job  and  finishing 
It.  Meeting  numerical  targets  and  beuig  meas- 
ured on  performance  in  meeting  them 
through  frequent  public  reports  is  the  kind 
of  a  challenge  which  should  attract  the  kind 
of  people  needed. 

Tlie  NEA  will  have  to  undertake  extensive 
re.scarch  and  development  and  pilot  plant  and 
demonstration  operations.  It  should,  for  ex- 
ample, underwrite  the  incremciiUil  costs  and 
tise  its  authority  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
first  two  or  three  nuclear  pt.wcr  plants  which 
are  built  underground  It  .should  back  the 
construction  of  several  demciusiration  units 
of  large  offshore  oil  production  operations  in- 
corporating the  maximum  safeguards  in 
technology  and  procedures  and  sliould  use 
these  for  public  educatiun  and  to  provide  a 
inodcl  for  the  industry,  NEA  can  work  out 
V.  ith  the  AEC  appropriate  joint  activities  in 
regard  to  the  underground  power  plants, 
waste  disposal,  plutonium  shipment  handling 
and  uo  on 

l!i  addition,  in  the  Progriiui  for  the  Decade 
:md  beyond,  conservation  should  be  an  im- 
portant component:  this  might  include  tiie 
creation  of  a  n.uional  fuel  efficiency  service 
to  cfTect  economics  in  the  use  of  fuels.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  prote.ssional  interest,  activity,  or  experitsp 
in  this  subject  —  whether  in  univerMiies. 
engineering  firms,  bu.siness  enlcrpri,-#,s  or  (he 
government,  A  major  task  ot  NEA  would  l)e 
to   i-timuUilc   such    experli.se   and    put    it    to 


work.  As  a  result  of  coping  with  limited  fuel 
supplies  during  the  next  few  years,  we  mav 
discover  economies  which  are  not  only  rela- 
tively painless  but  which  reveal  to  us  better 
lifestyles.  Adopting  such  lifestyles  might  sub- 
.stantially  reduce  per  capita  energy  use. 

In  the  Emergency  Program  of  NEA.  one  of 
the  first  projects  will  be  a  superport.  It  may 
ije  sufficient  for  the  NEA  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority to  establish  the  superport  and  to 
supplement  its  financing.  Clearly  the  NEA 
intLsi  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the  oil 
industry  in  many  of  the  things  it  does.  It 
must  be  shown  that  gas  and  oil  pipelines 
can  come  ashore  on  their  wav  inland  and 
leave  no  olTen.sive  trace  of  their  transit  across 
the  coastline,  A  second  project  is  to  acquire 
inl.md  sites  for  oil  storage  and  refineries.  It 
should  be  noted  that  even  packed  closely 
together  a  billion  barrels  of  oil  storage  would 
take  10,000  acres  or  15  square  miles.  Inland 
sites  will  save  our  finite  coastline  for  better 
publ;c  uses.  Another  major  project  is  the 
question  of  supplementary  finance  for 
tankers — at  a  time  when  world  shipvards  are 
solidly  booked. 

The  NEPC  will  have  much  to  do.  To  re- 
peat, one  problem  m  the  financing  of  facili- 
ties such  as  the  superport.  tankers  and  per- 
haps the  refineries  Is  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Decade  impoits  are  to  bo  brought  down  again 
to  les.s  than  five  million  barrels  per  day.  The 
success  of  the  Decade  Prr)9:ram  may  mean  a 
fairly  early  obsolescence  for  part  of  the 
capacity  of  the  superports  and  t.nnkers.  Hence 
one  key  need  for  significant  public  financing, 
vr 
In  laying  out  this  proposed  program,  I 
have  indicated  seme  sjiecific  steps  to  mmi- 
nii:'e  its  consequences  for  the  physical  en- 
vironment. In  some  areas  we  shall  be  better 
off  in  the  new  1935  situation:  o  ir  cars  should 
be  smaller  and  have  reduced  volumes  of  emis- 
sion^: ino.st  fossil-fueled  electric  power  plants 
v.ill  be  taking  sulfur  out  of  the  stack  gases 
or  burning  clean  nou-polluting  gas:  new  nu- 
clear power  plants  will  be  safely  under- 
ground and  out  of  sight  save  for  tlieir  enor- 
mous cooling  towers;  most  in-.;x)rtant,  a  de- 
clining rate  of  energy  expansion  will  make  a 
great  difference  to  the  environment  all  across 
the  board,  at  least  as  compared  to  what  we 
are  headed  for  at  our  current  rate  of  expan- 
sion. This  will  represent  a  s<msll>le  modifi- 
cation of  our  past  craze  for  growth,  and  the 
environment  will  be  the  gainer  in  some 
respects. 

But  not  in  others.  Up  to  now  we  have  be- 
haved as  if  we  had  tiie  luxury  to  have  the 
be  t  o:  ijoiii  worlds.  We  have  not  made  the 
lough  choices  Now  the  energy  emergency 
makes  us  choose,  and  tiie  choices  are  few. 
Some  environmental  prices  must  be  paid  :  one 
or  more  oil  superports  off  the  East  coast,  and 
added  refineries  liiowe, er  pure)  inland:  the 
Alaska  pipeline  with  re-idual  risks  that  even 
lUe  safest  design  and  procedures  cannot 
avoid:  much  increased  offshore  oil  develop- 
ment, ar.d  much  increc„sed  coal  mining  largely 
from  surface  sources — whi<  h  even  v.  Uh  the 
best  possible  measures  would  tend  for  a  time 
to  deface  ih?  particular  arr:i  I  do  not  niini- 
niLe  these  ccsts.  but  feel  them  keenly  as 
one  who  has  Iseen  active  for  several  years  in 
tiie  scientific  effort  in  support  of  naMonal 
and  international  environment  measures.  In 
each  case,  the  trade-i>fT  has  been  weithed. 
and  It  .secins  to  n.e  that  liie  urain  outweishs 
the  \o<i. 

VII 

Wliat  I  have  proposed  is  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  Itiuted  States,  calculated  on  the 
l):i,--i>  of  |)ariieular  American  resources  and 
.American  needs.  One  of  1-s  major  purposes 
!■<.  of  cpiir.-~e,  an  international  one,  to  .shorten 
ilie  duration  of  costs,  pain  and  strain  -and. 
VPS.  of  danger  to  world  harmonv  and  i>enie- 
tliat  lie  in  a  situation  of  g:-owin^-  American 
dependence  on  external  energy  st>urcrs. 
especially  Middle  Ea- 1  oil    But  it  is  primarily 


the  United  States  tiiat  would  be  hitching 
tip  its  belt  and  putting  ius  energy  house  in 
order,  by  measu.'^es  that  do  not  in  themselves 
harm  any  other  nation 

Is  the  program,  however,  n^t  only  r.a- 
tiuii;il  but  nalionali.sticV  Would  it  aTlect  tlie 
world  energy  picture  indirectly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  others,  whether  suppliers  or 
con-uiners?  D<x.'s  it  mean  an  uurease  in 
AmcriiMi!  autarky,  fortify. nc  the  fendencv 
other  countries  now  see  for  the  United  States 
to  take  care  ol  its  own  needs  and  let  tiie  rest 
01  the  v.orld  go  haugV 

Tlie  ar.^  .ver  to  all  these  questions  is  a  re- 
sounding "No."  This  is  most  obvious  if  we 
look  at  the  relations  between  the  United 
Stater  and  the  other  major  industrialized 
countries.  wh:ch  are  also  the  major  ccn- 
.'  umcrs  of  energy  As  thinfes  now  stsnd.  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  are  inescapably  de- 
pendent, far  more  than  the  Unued  Slates 
and  f.ir  longer  mio  both  pa.i-,.  and  future  on 
imported  oil  and  ga.^.  if  the  United  Slates 
becomes  a  vastly  increased  buyer  of  both, 
the  e:!ect  can  only  be.  at  Ijest.  friction,  and 
8t  worst,  price  wars  and  preemptive  deal- 
that  would  cut  at  the  very  roots  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States.  Eurcpe  and 
Japan.  TT.is  danger  is  indeed  already  visible 
and  It  will  take  a  pord  deal  of  stritesman- 
siiij)  to  a-.oid  It  a-,  things  now  stand:  bv 
lyao  t  r  1985.  on  present  trends,  the  seeda  c; 
strife  could  be  beyond  control 

Yet  Japan  at'd  most  of  Europe  hare  no  al- 
ternative comparable  to  what  coal  can  be  for 
Ameri;-a.  Oniy  the  United  Kingdom,  amona 
the  major  European  coimtries  can  meet  a 
signiiicant  part  of  its  reed  from  coal  and 
from  Norih  Sea  natural  cas — and  the  la-.er 
only  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors'  expecta- 
tions. 

Hence  these  coitntries  should  welcome  a 
determined  American  effort  to  reduce  de- 
pendence 01:  the  oil  .-ources  that  are  a  mn.'st" 
Jor  them.  And  the  same  should  hold  true  for 
the  oil-consuming  developing  countries,  now 
being  badly  hurt  Ijy  the  price  r:*es  of  Middle 
Eaj>l  Gil. 

But  does  this  mean  tiiat  the  oil-produc- 
ing cjuntries  would  be  hurt?  I  think  no: 
If  Mr  .^kins  and  other?  are  correct,  the  1980 
IJrospe.'t  alre.idy  a.=sumes  that  at  le.i=t  two 
key  countries  iSaudi  .Arabia  and  Ir.m)  wii! 
produce  more  oil,  and  tap  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  ilie.r  jjreduteJ  reserves,  than  thev 
may  like.  To  prolong  ihe  life  of  lhe.-«  re- 
serves and  to  space  out  the  income  of  th.e 
producers  cm  only  be  a  net  benefit  to  mr.s: 
of  the  pr(-ducing  coun*r:c,s  Tlieir  prices  will 
rise  in  any  event  in  the  years  to  come,  bn; 
the  pre.'er.t  prospect  (>f  nmaR-sv  increase^  m 
production  cannot  be  attractive  compared 
':>  a  more  orderly  exp.'>nsion  that  prolor.gs 
t heir  asse's 

Indeed,  I  woo.id  go  o:ie  step  further  I  be- 
lieve that  an  American  program  snrh  as  I 
have  described  could  be  an  es.'vntia!  in- 
gredient in  a  new  approach  to  the  enerpv 
.-itu.ition  by  the  whole  international  corn- 
niiinity  On  any  rational  look  at  t;;e  pro- 
ducil.in  and  consumption  of  enenry  all  over 
the  world,  the  United  St.ites  represents  nLit 
only  .->  sfaus  iral  discrepancy  and  f.-irrcr  for 
the  role  of  villain  (-:x  percent  consuming 
.'':'  percent,  and  getting  i;reater>.  but  a  po- 
tential disruptive  f.irce  in  aln'.>-t  every  m.->r- 
ket  day  bv  diy:  o:!lv  if  this  i.<:  broti.-h:  un- 
der ccntr-)!  cm  the  United  State.s  p!,T,-  .Tny 
icsp.insihie  role  in  the  efror:  that  mivhave 
to  be  unde:  taken  within  the  next  decade,  or 
at  least  by  the  end  of  the  ce::tt;rj--to  bal- 
ance :ind  dis'ribme  w\irld  energy  supp'.ies 
much  more  f.nirly  and  rciionably'  than  i.a- 
inre  or  men  have  ever  done  to  date.  For  ;in- 
le.^?  we  do  this  there  U  scant  liope  for  hu- 
man progre.-.i  anu  peace  in  tlie  long  run. 

Ihu.-.  I  propos«'  a  program  ba~ed  In  the 
lir:-.   lnsla!U-e  on  Ameruan  national  mteresl 
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But  I  deeply  believe  that  this  program 
could  make  a  vast  ditlerence  to  imeriia- 
iloiial  rel-inons  in  the  next  10  to  20  years, 
and  serve  a.s  a  step  toward  a  more  rational 
world  ii>e  of  energy  for  the  beiietit  o:  man. 


A  STRONG  STAND  FOR  PUBLIC 
UTILITY  REGULATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  list 
month  Wisconsin's  newest  public  serv- 
ice commissioner.  Richard  D.  Cudah.v, 
deli\ered  a  most  thoughtlul  speech  be- 
fore the  Wisconsin  State  Telephone  As- 
sociation. Dick  Cudahy  is  an  old  and 
very  close  friend,  and  he  is  on  his  way  to 
becoming  an  outstanding  commissioner. 

In  his  speech  entitled  "The  Future  of 
Regulation:  Is  There  One?"  he  notes 
that  effective  regulation  is  good  not  only 
for  the  consumer  but  also  for  industry. 
As  he  states: 

There  is  simply  no  way  in  which  the  pub- 
lic utility  industry  as  a  sector  of  private  en- 
terprise can  continue  to  e.x:st  except  in  the 
context  of  regulation  which  is  not  only  ni- 
herently  soiuid  but  aUo  credible  to  'he 
public. 

However,  for  regulation  to  be  effective 
and  sound,  it  is  imperative  that  adequate 
research  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mission— research  which  can  make  pos- 
sible a  fuller  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  both  by  industry  and  the  pub- 
lic. Accordingly.  Cudahy  recommends 
the  estabhshment  of  a  regulatory  re- 
.'•earch  institute  which  would  be  set  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners. Cudahy  believes  that  such  an  ef- 
fort is  essential  to  the  very  survival  oi 
regulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  commend 
Dick  Cudahy's  excellent  speech  to  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 
as  follows : 

The  FvrcRE  or   Recci atio.n     ;s  Tnrp.E 

One? 

(By  Richard  D.  Cudahy) 

Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to- 
day to  discuss  with  you  what  seem  to  me  to 
be  some  of  the  major  issues  now  cotifront- 
iny  regulatory  agencies,  public  ui;l;ties  and, 
m  particular,  the  regiila'ed  telephone 
industry. 

I  come  before  you  not  only  a.s  a  regulator 
but  as  one  who  for  a  number  of  years  served 
&s  chief  executive  of  a  busme.ss  subject  to  a 
high  degree  of  regulation.  The  industry  in 
which  I  iiad  my  experience  wa-s.  as  some  of 
vou  may  have  gues.sed,  meat  proce.s.siiiv'.  Un- 
til recent  dramatic  developments,  prices  in 
ThLs  industry,  as  you  may  al.so  know,  were  not 
regula'ed.  but  the  conduc  of  nianufaf-turinj,' 
operations  was  very  cio.sely  remilated.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  Depart- 
ment of  Aijricullure  were  permanently  as- 
.signed  to  the  plant.  They  could  halt  produc- 
tion at  any  time  without  notice  or  hearing 
and  frequently  did  so  when  any  condition 
was  encountered  which  in  tlieir  Judgment 
was  un  atLsfactory  In  the  light  of  the  laws 
and  re^'ulaMons  which  they  admini.,lcred. 
For  example,  at  certain  time-  of  the  year  the 
hair  on  the  hogs  -rrew  thick,  and  it  was  dif- 
ficult, even  with  the  most  elaborate  proce-^ses, 
to  remove  every  last  trace  of  it.  Often  this 
resulted  in  numerous  line  stops,  which  in 
the  a!<yregate  could  be  expensive. 

A.S  I  have  stufested  the-.e  stop.-  were  and 
are  made  without  re-jourse  to  any  i,l  tiie  fairly 


elaborate  procedural  machinery  which  sur- 
rounds the  regulation  of  public  utilities  and 
which  serves  to  protect  them  as  well  as  their 
customers.  I  might  add  that  in  the  meat 
business  we  would  have  been  delighted  with 
a  legal  presumption  that  we  were  entitled  to 
earn  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  our  invested 
capital.  This  is  something  we  tried  to  do  but 
not  always  with  success.  In  any  event,  we 
werp  one  of  the  industries  in  thl.s  country  to 
be  regulated  earliest  (in  1906  after  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Jungle).  And  I  think  we 
came  to  accept  strict  regulation  with  grace — • 
if  not  always  with  enthusiasm.  Almost  every- 
thing with  which  we  were  involved  (except 
our  profits  and  lo.sses) — from  plant  condi- 
tions ani  operating  methods  to  the  labels  on 
our  product* — were  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  large  corps  of  regulators  and  a  thick  body 
of  rules  and  regulations  were  accumulated 
over  the  years  to  insure  the  public  that  our 
j>roduct  was  wholesome,  untainted  with  any 
threat  to  health  and  accurately  and  honestly 
labeled  I  cannot  thiiiiv  of  any  subjects,  even 
including  good  telephone  service,  about 
which  the  coiLsumer  is  more  sensitive  than 
these,  since,  presumably,  his  fear  of  being 
poi.soned  exceeds  even  his  anguish  about  not 
being  aole  to  u.se  the  parly  line  in  case  of 
need. 

But  the  United  States  Department  of 
.'Vgriculture,  which  from  my  perspective 
seemed  very  zealous  and  even,  perhaps, 
unreasonable  ia  some  of  its  demands  was 
subjected  to  •unshirled  hell  "  by  .some  of 
its  critics  on  the  consumer  side.  The  same 
fate  is  likely  to  befall  all  us  regulators,  and 
It  is  a  good  rule  of  thumb  that  unless  one 
is  catching  hell  from  all  sides,  one  is  not 
doing  a  good  job. 

.'Vs  a  regulator  who  has  been  among  the 
ranks  of  the  regulated  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  insight  by  the  regu- 
lator into  the  problems  of  regtilated  Industry 
as  well  as  comprehension  by  regulated  in- 
dustry of  the  full  scope  of  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  its  regulators.  The  touchstone 
of  all  meaningful  regulation  must  be  the 
public  interest,  and  regulated  industry  must 
be  quite  clear  on  this  point.  A  good  regu- 
lator must  be  neither  hostile  nor  .servile  In 
his  attimdes  toward  the  industry  which 
is  subject  to  regulation.  His  first  duty  is  to 
be  fair  and  his  second  duty  is  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  impact  of  his  regulatory 
actions.  It  is  al.so  significant  that  he  be 
sensitive  to  all  the  various  public  needs  in- 
volved. These,  at  least,  are  my  conclusions 
based  upon  experience  both  as  one  subject 
lo  regulation  and  as  a  regulator. 

Contrary  to  what  some  of  their  critics 
suggest,  regulatory  agencies  (or  at  least  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Wisconsin) 
are  not  the  captives  of  the  industrie.s  which 
they  regulate  But  it  can  be  said  without 
qualification  that  the  privately  owned  pub- 
lic uiilmes  of  this  state  and  of  this  coun- 
try are  entirely  dependent  lor  their  very 
life  upon  effective  regulation  in  the  public 
interest.  There  is  simply  no  way  in  which 
the  public  utility  industry  as  a  sector  of 
private  eiuerpri.se  can  continue  to  exist  ex- 
cept 111  the  context  of  regulation  which  is 
not  only  Inherently  sound  but  al.so  credible 
to  the  public  The  only  alternative  to  effec- 
tive and  credible  regulation  of  the  privately 
owned  utility  business  is  public  ownership. 
This  may  seem  .so  obvious  that  it  does  not 
need  to  be  recited  here,  but  I  think  that 
I  oiitht  to  point  it  out  in  order  to  emphasize 
ihat  you  in  the  utility  industry  have  as 
great  a  stake  In  effective  regulation  as  any 
gr   11!)  I  can  think  of. 

Again,  by  way  of  analogy,  I  would  go  b.ick 
to  my  prior  experience  to  suggest  that  the 
meat  p'lCking  busine.ss  of  this  country  would 
h.ive  ditlicully  existing  as  a  private  enter- 
prise e.xcopt  with  the  enforcement  of  rigid 
l-ovr-rninei'tal  standards  upon  the. aspects  of 
thit   bu.slne.s.'i  whicii  arc  of  pressing  public 


concern.  Therefore,  meat  processors  have  a 
strong  self-interest  in  the  enforcement  of 
strict  standards  of  purity,  wholesomeness 
and  honesty  of  labels.  But  their  Interest  is 
not  as  all-encompassing  as  the  interest  of 
public  utility  entrepeneurs  in  the  vitality 
of  their  regulatory  bodies  since,  in  the  case 
of  public  utilities,  regul.ition  comprehends 
al!  relevant  facets  of  their  basic  economics. 
Public  utility  survival  and  effective  regula- 
tion are  completely  in.separable. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  future  of  effec- 
tive regulation  in  this  cotintry — certainly 
at  the  state  level.  Regulatory  bodies  are  sn 
immersed  in  attempting  to  put  out  today's 
fire  or  possibly  yesterdays  fire,  or  even  last 
year's  fire  that  they  have  little  capacity  for 
the  kind  of  research  or  long-term  planning 
needed  to  face  the  future  with  hope  rather 
than  despair.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  adding 
some  frills  to  the  regulatory  process;  it  .s 
a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

I  need  not  expound  here  at  length  about 
the  vastly  complicated  problems  of  the  energy 
industries.  There  we  have  a  whole  series  of 
unanswered  questions.  There  is  the  real  prob- 
lem v/hether  energy  resources  will  be  even 
remotely  adequate  to  meet  future  require- 
ments. There  is  the  running  battle  between 
in.satiable  energy  needs  and  protection  of  the 
environment.  The  entire  field  of  transporta- 
tion presents  major  problems — particularly 
with  the  price  of  gasoline  rising  sharply  and 
its  availability  falling. 

In  the  telephone  industry  we.  a.<?  regulators. 
are  presented  with  the  opportunity  or  chal- 
lenge or  can  of  worms — characterize  it  as  you 
will — which  is  interconnection.  We  have  made 
dozens  but.  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  think  through  all  the  wide 
ramifications  of  interconnection.  Nor  do  we 
seem  to  know  enough  as  yet  about  how  tele- 
phone rates  should  be  structured  to  integrate 
most  effectively  the  traditional  categories  of 
local  service,  extended  area  service  and  toll 
service.  We  do  not  know  much  about  how  to 
rationalize  the  rate  differentials  between 
service  areas  where  telephone  service  is 
rendered. 

In  a  more  general  way  we  do  not  kn ow 
much  about  how.  in  setting  rates,  to  reward 
utility  efficiently  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that 
we  have  any  effective  means  of  taking  a  new- 
look  at  the  standards  for  determining  com- 
pensation for  utilities.  All  of  these  matters 
and  many  others  of  a  like  fundamental 
nature  require  research  in  depth  and  con- 
sideration at  length  by  well-equipped  minds 
with  some  time  to  think.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances those  of  tis  in  state  regulatory 
agencies,  even  Including  the  very  largo  .t 
states,  are  not  equipped  to  undertake  the 
kind  of  re.'rearch  desperately  needed  lo  help 
find  solutions  to  these  problems. 

As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  the  n:,ture  of 
the  regulatory  problem  has  changed  funda- 
mentally. We  cannot  go  forward  merely  at- 
tempting to  address  ourselves  to  cases  in  a 
routine  manner  employing  the  methods 
which  were  developed  basically  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  1930s  or  before.  We  must 
develop  new  methods  and  a  new.  and  deeper, 
level  of  understanding.  For  this  reason  ,J.-.e 
Swidler.  Ch;iirman  of  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission  and  former  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  has  proposed 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.-A.R.UC. 
that  a  Regulatory  Research  Institute  be  sot 
up  under  the  .auspices  of  the  Association  cm- 
ploying  high  caliber  resear.heis  to  address 
themselves  to  the  many  luiu!,;mciital  prob- 
lems now  confronting  regulation.  A  commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  explore  this  idea  and  to  develop 
ways  and  means  ol  putting  it  into  practical 
operation.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  meinlior 
of  that  committee. 

The  basic  purijose  of  the  proposed  Institute 
Is  to  serve  as  a  research  arm  of  all  the  fifty 
state  agencies  which  regulate  public  utilltirs. 
It  would  not  be  dissimilar  in  purpoje  from 
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the  research  operation  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Conmiissioners  which 
lias  been  functioning  for  several  years  and 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Milwaukee.  By 
pooling  state  resources,  by  charging  for  cer- 
tain research  work,  by  obtaining  foundation 
support  for  special  projects  and  by  a  variety 
of  the  other  means,  the  Institute  intends  to 
develop  a  budget  which  will  support  an  effec- 
tive research  effort  for  the  purposes  indi- 
c.ited.  I  find  it  diincult  lo  express  to  you  here 
how  vital  and  central  I  believe  this  effort  to 
be  to  the  very  survival  of  regulation.  Believe 
me.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  long-range 
effort  to  solve  long-range  problems  is  not 
only  desirable:  it  is  crucial. 

Those  of  you  in  the  telephone  industry 
should  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  kind  of 
project  which  I  describe,  h  great  deal  of  the 
research  and  creative  tlniiking  about  public 
xitilities  today  is  partisan  -that  is.  it  is  con- 
ducted by  people  who  are.  by  preconception, 
either  industry-oriented  or  hostile  to  regu- 
lated industry.  Or  the  research  is  too  aca- 
demic to  be  easily  applied  What  we  most 
need  Is  to  strengthen  the  independent  re- 
search and  planning  efforts  of  the  regulatory 
agencies,  which  can  be  (li  objective  and 
(2  1  capable  of  practical  application  To  allow 
these  agencies  to  flounder  in  the  current 
turbulent  regulatory  seas  without  aid  from 
sophisticated  and  reliable  devices  of  navi- 
gation is  to  hasten  the  decline  of  regulation 
and  to  pose  a  threat  to  regulated  enterprise 
in  the  private  sector.  As  a  practical  man.  I 
am  not  persuaded  that  research  and  theo- 
retical analysis  can  supplant  experience  and 
Judgment.  But  al.so  as  a  practical  man  I 
know  that  in  today's  climate  regulators  of 
experience  and  Judgment  are  severely  han- 
dicapped by  the  crisis  atmosphere  in  which 
they  mtist  operate. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  you  will  take  a 
favorable  interest  in  an  independent  re- 
search group  to  buttress  the  efforts  of  the 
many  state  commissions  including  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  Wisconsin.  We 
in  Wisconsin  are  the  envy  of  many  state 
regulators  because,  among  other  things,  of 
our  excellent  experienced  staff  and  our  en- 
viable long  tradition.  I  think,  of  leader.shlp 
and  integrity.  But.  believe  me.  our  staff  (not 
to  mention  ourselves)  are  incredibly  over- 
burdened, and  we  have  been  forced  to  dis- 
mount and  fight  on  foot  among  the  many 
and  varied  issues— many  of  them  new  to 
the  battlefield— which  are  presently  engulf- 
ing us.  It  is  no  answer  to  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  new  issues  and  nevi-  forces  surround- 
ing regulation,  W'e  can  survive  only  if  we  do 
battle  on  a  much  broader  front  than  for- 
merly. 

Our  regular  docket  of  rate  cases  involv- 
ing all  public  utilities  is.  as  you  are  well 
aware,  jammed.  This  is  also  true  of  a  variety 
of  other  more  or  less  traditional  proceedings. 
Adding  to  this  burden  are  new  issues  raised 
in  rate  ca-ses  and  other  proceedings,  includ- 
ing environmental  issues,  which  make  these 
proceedings  much  more  elaborate  and  com- 
plex than  was  formerly  the  case.  In  addition 
we  are  undertaking  an  inquiry  into  the  de- 
mand for.  and  supply  of.  energy  in  the  state. 
This  goes  to  the  fundamentals  of  service, 
rates,  environmental  impact,  conservation 
and  a  number  of  other  topics.  We  are  also 
making  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
credit,  collection  and  deposit  policies  which 
are  issues  confronting  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  all  acro.ss  the  coini- 
try.  Under  present  conditions  these  broader 
demands  can  hardly  be  escaped  even  if  we 
should  want  to  escape  them  But  I  feel 
.•^irongly  that  we  are  jousting  with  windmills 
If  we  undertake  these  inquiries  without  a 
broad  base  of  reliable  research  at  our  dis- 
posal. And  so  many  of  our  problems  require 
a  longer  and  longer  lead  time  for  successful 
solution. 

The  citizens  of  this  state  would  like  the 
best  possible  utility  service  at  ilie  least  pos- 


sible cost  and  having  the  most  favorable 
impact  on  our  environment.  This  is  a  three- 
dimensional  problem  much  more  difficult 
even  than  the  two-dimensional  problem  ot 
squaring  the  circle.  You  in  the  telephone 
industry  are  not  as  yet  faced  with  the  full 
impact  of  the  environmental  problem,  but 
you  are  certainly  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  with  its  menacing  conse- 
Ciuences  particularly  for  public  utilities. 

The  Unlied  States  rose  to  world  power 
on  the  basis,  among  other  things,  of  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  natural  re.jources.  Through 
open-throttle  development  of  our  economy 
as  well  as.  in  part  through  profligacy,  wc 
have  moved  to  a  position  of  deepening  de- 
pendency upon  foreign,  and  increasingly 
liostile.  sources  of  raw  materials,  Otir  coun- 
try reaches  this  important  turning  point  at 
a  lime  when  its  currency  is  already  in  the 
process  of  debasement,  and  its  inflation 
seems  uncontrollable.  The  energy  problem  is 
an  important  facet  of  the  total  economic 
challenge. 

The  cost  of  imported  energy  In  1972  was 
file  billion  dollars.  It  is  expected  to  rise 
to  seven  billion  dollars  in  1973.  nine  billion 
dollars  in  1974  and  eleven,  and  possibly 
jourteen  billion  dollars  in  1975  Additional 
projections  go  as  high  as  tinrty  billion  dol- 
lars in  1980  and  nity-jour  billion  dollars  by 
1985.  At  the  moment  we  are  the  worlds 
biggest  consumer  as  well  as  the  \».orld's  big- 
gest debtor  We  have,  therefore,  onlv  dubious 
ability  to  pay  an  escalating  tab  for  energy 
imports.  The  energy  crisis  can  become  the 
energv  catastrophe,  with  broad  repercus- 
sions. The  energv  crisis  presently  co-exists 
with  .severe  inflation.  The  crisis  may  compel 
us  to  take  extraordinarily  painful  measures 
against  inflation — possibly  involving  a  new- 
credit  crunch.  The  public  utility  industry 
and  its  regulators,  as  well  as  all  Americans, 
may  be  in  for  all  .sorts  of  unforeseen  trouble. 

In  order  to  raise  tiie  foreign  exchange 
necessary  to  support  rapidly  rising  imports 
of  energy  fuels,  we  can  export  raw  materials, 
industrial  products  or  agricultural  products 
We  have  no  raw  materials  to  export,  and 
our  industrial  products  have  lost  their  com- 
petitive edge  through  inflation  and  other 
factors.  We  shall  continue  to  export  agricul- 
tural products  on  a  large  scale  (and  this 
should  be  good  news  for  the  agricultural 
community  and  those  vsho  are  serving  in, 
but  for  many  others  these  agricultural  ex- 
ports probably  mean  sustained  high  prices 
of  food  and  continuing  pressure  upon  the 
cost  of  living. 

We  are  going  to  have  great  difficulty  in 
becoming  competitive  in  world  markets  for 
manufactured  goods.  We  no  longer  have  a 
monopoly  on  ma.ss  production  technology. 
We  cannot  Improve  the  terms  of  trade  merely 
by  continuing  to  allow  the  dollar  to  depre- 
ciate on  international  markets,  A  non-policy 
of  this  sort  will  simply  cause  other  coun- 
tries to  erect  trade  barriers  to  offset  the 
depreciation.  All  of  these  considerations  and 
more  no  doubt  underlay  President  Nixon's 
recent  energy  message,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  subject  perhaps  not  given  adequate 
weight  in  the  message  was  the  need  to  con- 
serve energy  not  only  on  a  volun-..ry  basis 
but  through  some  measure  of  legal  and  reg- 
ulatory control.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is 
one  of  the  subjects  which  requires  far 
greater  objective  research  and  consideration 
in  depth  than  has  yet  been  accorded  it. 

You  may  wonder  how  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry  is  directly  affected  by  these 
painful  problems  involving  energy.  I  have 
attempted  to  emiihasizc  (he  broader  impact 
ol  the  energy  problems  upon  the  nations 
economy  since  a  raging  inflation  and  a  per- 
manently adver.se  balance  of  payments  or 
on  the  other  hniid.  an  attempt  to  choke  Infla- 
tion with  tight  monev  does  not  provide  an 
environmeiu  lu  which  any  rapidly  expanding 
regulated  industry  can  thrive  The  telephone 
iiKlustry  promises  in  the  next  decade  lo  grow 


twice  as  fa-st  as  the  general  eccnomy  and 
your  '^take  in  economic  tranquiliiy  is  com- 
meiisiuately  high  Certainly  existing  inflation 
and  the  possibility  of  painful  measures  to 
quell  inflation  present  a  major  challenge  for 
an  industry  which  lives  in  a  goldfish  bow! 
and  which  is  a  lightniiig  rod  for  public 
concerns  about  our  economic  performance 
At  the  very  least  you  will  have  to  cur  cost.> 
in  every  feasible  way 

Perhaps  the.-e  comments  are  to  gloomy — 
Cassandia-like  in  tone  Perhaps  thev  do  not 
sufficiently  pre.sent  the  more  optimiMic  pos- 
sibilities I  can  only  say  that  tlie  factors 
which  I  note  are  con.-iderations  w-hlch  the 
best  minds  in  America  are  weighing  at  this 
verv  moment  They  are  considerations  which 
every  regulatory  agency  nirist  be  aware  of  In 
it.s  discharge  of  its  day-to-day  duties  Above 
all  these  po.ssibi!ities  iwhich  are  only  some 
among  many  which  I  might  cno  suggest  an 
urgent  need  for  better  understanding  and 
better  long-range  planning  Unless  regula- 
tion can  be  better  equipped  with  mechanisms 
to  take  the  long  view  and  to  conceive  and 
solve  problems  before  they  are  immediately 
upon  us.  regulation  will  continue  to  lose 
public  confidence  and  the  danger  of  ultimate 
failure  will  increase.  If  regulation  fails. 'it 
will  be  difficult  for  the  utility  industry  to 
continue  to  function  in  its  present  form  For 
the.s<>  very  practical  reasons  I  strongly  urge 
your  unqualined  support  for  streiigthenini: 
regula'ion  for  the  long  pull  so  that  both 
regulation  and  vou  may  have  a  future 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  GASOLINE 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  29.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  chair  a 
field  hearing  held  in  Chicago  by  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  purpose  of  the 
hearing  was  to  assess  the  effects  of  the 
current  gasoline  shortage  on  the  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers  of  Illinois  and 
the  Midwest.  It  was  because  of  this  hear- 
ing— and  hearings  on  the  same  subject 
held  in  Washington — that  I  was  able  to 
conclude  that  the  "voluntary"  allocation 
program  established  by  the  administra- 
tion was  failing  miserably.  As  a  direct 
consequence.  I  joined  Senator  Moss,  the 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Subcommit- 
tee, in  offering  an  amendment  to  S.  1570, 
the  Emergency  Fuels  Allocation  Act. 
which  would  moke  the  allocation  pro- 
gram mandatory.  This  amendment  wiv- 
adopted  on  June  1  by  tlie  Senate,  and  S 
1570.  as  amended,  was  passed  on  June  5 
The  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Because  of  the  continued  interest  m 
the  sub.ject  of  the  ga.soline  .shortage.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  opening 
remarks  at  the  Chicago  hearing  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  iJimted  in  ihe 
Record,  as  follows: 

OpFNING  ST.MLMKNT  EY  ^rN.\TOR  STrvrN.ION 

Tlie  Consumer  Subcommittee  of  tiie 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  todav  con- 
tinue.-. Its  lieanngs  on  the  shortages  of  petro- 
leum products 

Today  we  shall  oxamine  particularlv  the 
practices  of  large  oil  companies  and  their 
impact  on  small  busii'.es,~mon  and  consumers 

My  hope  IS  to  build  a  record  upon  which 
the  tSenaie  can  act.  u  action  is  nece.s.sary  Ir 
may  well  bo  necessary  Indeed,  the  reason 
for  pre.sent  sliorlaces  of  petroleum  product^ 
mav    be    government  s    t.ulure    to   act 

For  tho  long  run.  the  nation,  and  the  Mid- 
west  e.-.peciiilly.  face  an  energy  criMs  whuli 
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many  have  been  predict!!;?  for  years.  In  the 
III' lire.  It  coiiia  imperil  our  national  security 
anU  our  economic  stability,  as  well  as  our 
oinilort  and  convenience.  Unfortunately, 
little  action  is  prescribed  by  the  President, 
exi-eiH  the  extravagant  r.iui  dan^terous  trans- 
portation of  oil  Jicm  tl;e  iicrtli  slope  of 
Alaska  to  llie  West  Coast,  instead  of  directly 
to  ihe  Midwest,  and  nure  of  the  same — 
miDions  of  tioliars  in  tax  breaks  for  the 
major  oil  companies. 

TcKlay  we  are  pnn.anly  concerned  with  the 
sl.oit  run,  the  luel  shcrtat.-e  now  Here  also 
ij.e  government  has  l;uled  tu  act 

lj.st  fall  I  and  others  warned  of  a  fuel 
shfrtat:e  and  ur^ed  the  Administration  to 
act  by  increasing  oil  import  quotas  An 
Adnuiitstration  spokesman  replied  that 
•  crude  oil  supplies  and  domestic  refii.inp 
t.ipa^  ity  are  adetjuate.  at  least  lhrou^:h  this 
winter,  to  meet  projected  demands  If  r  petro- 
leum pro<iucts  111  :i!l  are.i-  of  this  c/iintry.' 
NoUiir.i:  happened — and  in  the  winter  the 
fuel  shortage  became  a  reality.  Sn.all  busl- 
ne.---.es  in  Ellin|-liam  and  Quimy  and  other 
Illinois  cities  were  temporari:y  closed  fi-r  lack 
oi  fuel  oil  or  natural  pas:  schcxjls  m  Rock- 
ford  and  Wilmette  and  elsewhen--  were 
il.reatened  with  c:.<ines:  and  farmers 
throughout  Illinois  aiui  tlie  Midwest  ran  out 
of  fuel  for  crop-drying-. 

finally,  when  Senate r  Kennedy  and  T  an- 
nounced our  intention  on  Janiiarv  15  to  in- 
trodvie  lettiilation  to  Mispt  nd  the  oil  im- 
p"rt  (luotas  President  Nixon  raised  them. 
'Ihe  rrc^idciit  tlicn  v.aited  aiicilier  three 
inontlis  to  end  the  riti-jta  sv^tein.  a  systc-ii 
he  finally  pronounced  "of  virtually  no  bene- 
fit any  loiit^er." 

Ai  oil  refineries  pi'duc'd  more  fuf!  oil 
dv.rinp  the  winier  to  meet  the  shorto  ;e.  tlie,' 
refined  le'-s  gasoline,  pasoline  con.-tmnption 
was  increasing,  and  tt.-isolme  iiMentories  were 
falling'.  It  took  little  foresi^'hl  to  perceive 
a   iv.ajor  gasoline   .short  at'e. 

Over  the  last  several  months  there  came 
an.  thor  oniirtnn?;  no'e  IndepciKient  petro- 
leum marketers,  jr.yy^cn  and  rrfailers  who 
rely  on  mali.r  oil  producers  and  refiners  for 
their  refined  petroleum  products,  beran  to 
be  cut  oil  by  the:r  s  ippliprs.  In  tiun  the 
consumers  who  de;.ciidcd  on  these  Jobbers 
l.in  d  a  ciitoli. 

The  indej;piideiUs  keep  the  majors  hon- 
e^'"  in  their  priL.",.-  prr.'ires.  Tliey  provide 
'he  pnm.irv  lompcrition  in  an  industry  that 
sor.lv  nr«  ds  it  Tndepertl.-nl  retailers  are 
estimated  to  save  consumer,  $.175  million 
annnallv.  Already  an  estimated  18!)  inde- 
ptr.dcni  gas  stations  in  nimois  have  closed. 
Everv  l<  increase  in  the  cost  of  (ta.solino 
at  Mie  pump  costs  consumers  about  half  a 
btlljon  dollars  yearly.  .Since  A\'gust  of  last 
ye.Tr  the  retail  price  of  (.asnime  has  increased 
over  ,3  rents  per  i-allrm  Some  station'--  in 
Illinois  are  alreadv  rhargim.'  47  or  48  cents 
per  L-allon  for  prcmnm  tra-soline.  and  the 
pi  ire  may  ,soon  go  higher 

There  are  antitrust  implications  in  these 
matters.  Tlie  aulitrust  laws  are  intended  to 
preserve  competition  But  there  is  evidence 
that  the  major  oil  companies  arc  using  the 
fiicl  shortajc  they  helped  create  to  drive 
out  their  competition  If  the  in<lependei;is 
are  elimln.ited  irom  the  market  the  j/rire  of 
l.a:-i,line  and  otlier  iitiroleum  prod'tcts  rotild 
continue  to  rise.  And  U  farmers  cannot  ob- 
tain the  f\;fl  with  which  to  plant  ihfir  crops 
the  ,ilri  ady  high  price  of  food  will  ri-e  higher 
If  'ruck  and  bus  companies  cannot  obtain 
fuel,  or  are  forred  to  pay  a  higher  price,  the 
cos's  oi  transport  v. ii;  rise. 

In  the  fare  of  all  this  the  Nixon  Adinln- 
Istra'lon   has   resolutely   refu.sed   to   act. 

Iii  Manh  I  joined  Senator  Eaglttoii  and 
M'  Intyre  in  .securing  the  p.-iisage  of  a  law 
wiiich  give-,  the  Pre.sidfciU  ilie  authority  t-i 
allotale  fuel  to  regions  and  itidustrie,  in 
n»".l  The  Admiiiistr.it  Ion  resisted  tiiat  law 
at  every  turn,  saying  u  did  m.i  want  or  ne«  d 
the  aiilhorry,  iliai  no  gasoline  shortai-e  was 


threatened,  and  that  Just  a  few  indepe.id- 
ents"  and  "a  few  marginal  gas  stations' 
might  bo  forced  out  of  business. 

Now  the  Administration  refu-ses  to  tise  the 
law.  Inste.-id  it  instituted  a  "voluntary"  allo- 
cation system  which  exhorts  the  major  oil 
companies  to  give  the  independents  the  same 
share  of  refined  products  as  they  received  m 
a  period  covering  the  last  tpiarter  of  1971  and 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1972. 

The  Admitiistralion  has  not  acted  effec- 
tively on  the  alleged  violations  of  tiie  anti- 
trust laws.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
an  independent  regulatory  agency,  has  been 
studying  the  tjil  industry  at  the  request  of 
the  Senate  AnTltrust  Subcommittee  and  it 
recently  acknowledged  evidence  of  anti- 
trust violations.  On  May  11  I  wrote  the  At- 
torney Cieneral,  then  Mr  Klemdieiist.  re- 
questing the  Justice  Department  to  invesli- 
gate  these  matters  The  Subc<inmlttee  in- 
vited the  Justice  Department  to  testify  here 
today.  The  Deijartmem  responded  last  Fri- 
day tu  my  letter  and  the  invitation.  I"^ 
acknowledged  that  it  now  had  initiated  a 
"broad-based  iiivestigation"  of  the  alleged 
antitrust  violations  but  declined  to  testify 
Although  1  know  that  evidence  of  such  vio- 
lations was  sent  to  the  Department  montlis 
ago.  there  is  still  no  indication  when,  or 
even  if,  the  Department  will  act. 

On  .May  2.i,  I  also  asked  the  Illinois  .-Xttor- 
ney  General,  who  ha^s  broad  antitrust  powers. 
to  investigate  and  if  necessary  to  act.  For 
lack  of  action  by  the  government,  the  inde- 
pendents are  now  forced  to  file  civil  anti- 
trust actions.  Three  weeks  ago  a  federal 
court  here  issued  a  temporary  restraining 
order  on  antitrust  grounds  to  prevent  the 
culotr  of  supplies  by  one  of  Illinois  major 
oil  companies  to  a  Chicago  independent. 
Other  such  actions  are  contemplated. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  v.e  meet 
today  to  gather  facts  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress may  act. 

A  co'Uhiued  failure  to  act  will  deal  an- 
other blow  to  the  consumers  of  the  nation 
racked  by  rising  prices  and  now  perhaps  a 
lack  of  fuel  at  any  price. 

The  large  oil  companies  are  fond  of  tell- 
ing us  that  "the  nation  that  runs  on  oil  can't 
alford  to  run  short."  The  nation  that  runs 
short  of  competition  in  its  oil  industry  may 
not  be  able  to  .afford  the  gasoline  it  needs. 
Action  mu-t  be  taken  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer and  pre-erve  competition  in  the  oil 
industry.  And  in  the  long  run  the  country 
must  have  a  rational  energy  policy  '.hat  will 
enable  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  vast 
domestic  energy  resources. 


THE  CURRENT  GASOLINE 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr.  Pre.sident,  there 
arr  many  who  would  lay  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  currcift  t'ascline  .shortage, 
and  tlie  ener-y  crLsis  in  !;eneral,  to  en- 
vironnientah.st.s.  I  believe  tins  i.s  mis- 
leadinfj.  and  tliat  il  one  is  KOinp  to  parcel 
out  blame  on  this  .subject,  there  is  cnoiiph 
to  eo  around  to  many  proups — the  encrtry 
industry,  the  aufo  indust^s^  other  indus- 
tries, the  Federal  Govcrnri-!ent.  citizen 
indifference  in  general,  aiui  perhaps  even 
.'•onie   to   overzealou.s   environmentalists. 

On  June  13.  the  Honorable  Ru.'^sell 
Train.  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironn.ontal  Quality,  .■■poke  before  the 
Wa.shington  Rotary  Club  on  this  very 
topic.  He  di.'-pellLd  many  of  the  myths 
fcncernin  '  the  effects  of  enviionmental 
ret'.ulation.s  on  our  eneruy  fahoilage  situ- 
ation. He  noted  that  there  are  those  "who 
.':iinplisti(ally  blame  the  strong  concern 
over  environmental  quality  as  the  cause 
of  our  cner'-'v  problems,"  trying  "to  make 


the  environmental  the  whipping  boy  for 
our  energy  problems."  He  states  cate- 
gorically that  the  a.ssertion  of  blame  to 
the  envoronmental  movement  "is  simply 
not  true." 

Dr.  Train  is  candid,  however,  in  ad- 
mitting that  environmental  awarenes,, 
has  brouglit  about  chan;:es  in  the  typos 
of  fuels  we  use  and  the  conditions  under 
which  tliey  can  be  u.^ed.  He  admits  that 
in  some  cases  public  concern  over  the  en- 
\  ircnmental  consequences  of  a  particular 
action  ha.s  "delayed  the  use  of  some  en- 
ergy source.^."  He  goes  on  to  say  that— 

These  delays,  however,  h.ive  been  part  oi  a 
national  eflort  to  gi-eatly  improve  measures  ' 
to  protect  the  environment. 

And  Dr.  Train  wisely  cautions  us  that 
we  should  "not  permit  our  current  con- 
cerns over  energy  supply  to  obscure  tlie 
fact  that  the  environmental  costs  of  en- 
ert'y  prcduction  are  likewl.':e  very  real." 
He  notes  that  both  our  energy  problems 
and  our  environmennal  concerns  are  seri- 
ous and  real,  and  that  "we  need  balance 
and  restraint — by  both  environmentalist!; 
and  indiLstry — as  we  pursue  both  objec- 
tives as  matters  of  high  priority  national 
interest." 

Dr.  Train  elates  with  one  of  the  better 
e.yplanaticns  of  the  ener.i^y  crisis  I  ha\e 
seen  to  date.  He  notes  tliat — 

71ie  so-called  "cneri.'y  crisis"  stems  from 
tl-.e  economic  forces  and  complexity  of  the 
eneriiy  iiuUistry,  irom  the  difficulty  in  plan- 
ning lor  our  voracious  energy  appetite,  Irom 
tlie  need  to  satisfy  .soria!  values-  other  than 
those  that  depend  en  energy-  and  from  a 
failure  to  addre.s'^^  our  growing  energy  prob- 
lems earlier.  To  blame  this  "crisLs"  solely  en 
an  increa.sed  concern  over  environmental 
quiility  would  be  a  grave  failure  to  face  the 
problem  honestly  and  squarely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Train's  thou;,htful  remarks  be 
printed  in  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ReM.-.F.KS   EV    the  Hor.dRAEIE   IlvastLL  E. 
TRAIN' 

Our  current  energy  problem  is  complex  and 
closely  related  to  a  wide  v.iriety  of  f'.  rces 
Prominent  among  the.se  lorces  is.  ol  course, 
the  question  of  environmental  quality;  but 
prices,  technology,  regulatorv  requiremen' -. 
internatiunal  relations,  and  national  .security 
onsideralions  are  also  mte  ral  parts  of  the 
problem.  There  are  some  who  simijlistici^llv 
blame  the  strong  concern  over  environmental 
quality  as  the  cause  of  our  energy  problems. 
This  a.s.sertion  is  simply  not  true.  I  empha- 
size this  point  because  there  is  a  current 
tendency  to  make  the  environment  the  v  hip- 
ping  boy   for  our  energy   problems. 

A  recent  issue  of  a  national  news  masra- 
zine  quoted  the  chief  executive  of  a  major 
international  oil  company  as  identifying  en- 
vironmentalists as  the  major  culprits  in 
bL.cking  new  generating  facilities  and  new- 
refinery  capacity.  In  my  opinion,  such  state- 
ments obscure  the  facts,  confuse  the  i.s-ues. 
and  can  only  serve  to  delay  ellective  solu- 
tion jf  our  energy  problems. 

Similarly,  a  spate  cf  advertising  has  tried 
to  (onvince  the  public  that  auto  emission 
standards  are  the  cau.'o  of  major  reductions 
in  ga.soline  milea'je  However,  according  to 
a  study  r  onducted  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  greater  weight,  atitomatlc 
tran-smissions  and  air  conditioners  are  mi  re 
importiiiu  causes  of  inciea.sed  fuel  consump- 
tion that  pollution  controls.  Data  from  more 
than   2.(K0   1973  model  cars  .show  that  fuel 
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economy  loss  (in  miles  per  gallon  i  due  to 
pollution  control  systems  is  less  than  eight 
percent  as  compared  to  uncontrolled  vehi- 
cles By  comparison,  the  fuel  economy  Io.ss 
due  to  air  conditioning  averages  about  nine 
percent,  and  can  run  as  high  as  20  percent 
on  a  hot  day  in  urban  traffic  In  addition, 
the  fuel  loss  from  an  automatic  tran.sini.s.sion 
IS  abotu  six  percent 

EPAs  engineers  attribute  much  of  the  de- 
ciea.se  in  gas  mileage  to  increa.ses  in  vehicle 
weight  Their  investigation  found  that  over 
the  years,  new  vehicles  having  the  same 
model  designation  have  become  heavier.  For 
e.xample,  the  Chevrolet  Impala  weighed  4,000 
pounds  in  1958,  but  weighs  5.500  pounds 
now.  And  as  the  weight  of  the  car  has  gone 
up,  its  gas  efficiency  has  dropped.  The  study 
found  that  a  change  of  onlv  500  pounds  in 
the  weight  of  1973  vehicles— from  3.000  to 
3,500 — can  lower  the  mileage  from  an  average 
of  16.2  miles  per  gallon  to  14.0  miles  per  gal- 
lon— a  decrease  in  fuel  economy  of  nearly 
14  percent.  A  thousand  pound  increase  in 
weight,  from  3,000  to  4.000  pounds,  could 
lower  gas  mileage  from  16  2  miles  per  gallon 
to  11.2  miles  per  gallon --a  decrease  of  30 
percent.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  need  to 
both  reduce  automobile  emissions  and  im- 
prove automobile  fuel  economy. 

Environmental  factors  al.so  have  been  cited 
as  a  major  reason  for  nuclear  power  plant 
delays.  However,  data  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  does  not  support  this 
allegation.  According  to  the  AEC,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  review- 
process  is  not  the  controlling  factor  in  bring- 
ing a  nuclear  power  plant  into  operation. 
The  major  requisite  for  licensing  a  plant  is 
its  readiness  for  fuel  loading.  And  AEC  data 
submitted  to  the  Council  in  March  indicate 
that  final  environmental  impact  statements 
were  available,  on  the  average.  8.2  months 
prior  to  the  scheduled  fuel  loading. 

And  while  environmentalists  are  blamed 
for  power  plant  siting  delays,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  has  been  nearly  two  and 
one  half  years  since  the  President  first  sub- 
mitted to  Congre.ss  a  'Power  Plant  Siting" 
bill.  Should  his  most  recent  submission,  the 
"Electric  Facilities  Siting  Act  of  1973,"  be 
enacted,  the  review  and  approval  process  for 
siting  new  plants  would  be  simplified  while 
giving  the  public  earlier  notice  and  a  larger 
role  in  the  decisions  over  power  needs  and 
how  and  where  to  meet  tliem.  And  although 
some  spokesmen  for  the  power  industry  pub- 
licly lament  the  difficulties  in  getting  new- 
plants  approved,  the  National  Association  of 
Electric  Companies'  position  before  the 
Congress  has  been  that  no  new  legislation 
is  needed.  If  this,  legislation  had  been  en- 
acted, we  might  be  two  years  closer  to  the 
institutional  arrangehients  necessary  to  deal 
with  some  of  our  crucial  energy  problems. 

Environmentalists  have  also  been  charged 
with  hindering  the  construction  of  new 
petroleum  refineries.  Although  some  com- 
panies have  been  refused  sites  for  new  re- 
fineries, by  and  large  the  oil  indu.strv  has 
been  most  reluctant  to  commit  large  sums  to 
new  refinery  construction  because  of  past 
uncertainty  about  government  policies,  such 
as  oil  impoit  policies,  and  becai*se  of  a  severe 
shortage  of  cash  from  current  company  earn- 
ings. In  addition,  for  the  large  international 
oil  companies,  extreme  uncertainty  as  to 
their  situation  la  the  Middle  East  vis-a-vis 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  has  created  a  wait-and-see  atti- 
tude. Now  that  one  of  these  uncertainties 

the  curbs  on  crude  oil  imports— has  been 
removed,  and  oil  company  profits  have  im- 
proved, a  number  of  oil  companies  have  an- 
nounced plans  for  expansion  of  existing 
refineries. 

But  the  same  uncert^iint  les  that  hindered 
construction  of  new  refineries  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  shortage  of  distillate  fuel  oil  this 
past  winter,  are  now  factors  in  the  projected 
ga-soline  shortage   this  summer,  yarioiis  oil 


companies  .spent  large  sums  to  advertise  that 
they  knew  the.se  shortages  were  coming.  They 
blamed  environmentalists.  I  would  add  a 
lew  points  that  were  omitted  from  those 
advertisements 

Operating  under  conditions  of  uncertaintv. 
the  oil  Induslrv  quite  properly  has  turned  to 
management  science  techniques— comput- 
ers- to  assi.st  them  in  maximizing  profit.  Ac- 
cording to  the  computers,  the  level  of  fuel  oil 
inventory  for  the  1972  73  heating  season  did 
not  need  to  be  maintained  at  the  same  high 
level  as  the  previous  year.  This  made  sen.se 
in  terms  of  profits  because  gasoline  is  a  more 
profitable  product  to  manufacture  and  sell 
than  heating  oil.  Unfortunately,  the  weather 
did  not  cooperate,  and  the  cold  snap  which 
occurred  early  iii  the  winter,  after  a  cool, 
rainy  autumn,  un.settled  the  optimum  pro- 
duction schedules,  and  set  the  stage  for  the 
supply  dislocations  experienced  early  in  1973 
It  must  be  pointed  out  as  well  that  through 
the  first  half  of  1972.  the  U.S.  refineries  were 
not  operating  at  peak  capacity.  HopefuUv. 
now  that  the  crude  oil  import  restrictions 
have  been  removed,  refinery  production  can 
be  kept  running  at  higher  levels. 

Having  gotten  all  that  off  my  chest.  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  not  to  admit  that 
environmental  awareness  has  brought  about 
changes  in  the  types  of  fuels  we  use  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  can  be  used 
Public  concern  over  surface  mining,  land 
use.  air  pollution,  wildlile.  and  offshore 
drilling  has  in  some  cases  delayed  the  u.se 
of  some  energy  sources.  These  delays,  how- 
ever, have  been  part  of  a  national  "effort  to 
greatly  improve  measures  to  protect  the 
environment. 

Let    us   not    permit    dur   current   concerns 
over  energy  supply  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  environmental   costs  of   energy  produc- 
tion are  likewise  very  real.  The  high    levels 
of  lung  cancer  and  respiratory  disease,  such 
as  emphy.sema.  in  areas  with' high  levels  of 
air  pollution  is  a  fact,  not  emotional  imagin- 
ing.  Nor    is   the   DC.   Health   Department's 
recent     warning     about     dangerous     carbon 
monoxide  levels  at  several  city  intersections 
environmental  emotionalism.  An  official  was 
quoted  as  saying  that    the   department  has 
considered     putting    signs     up     that     read: 
"Warning:   This  Area   May  Be  Hazardous  to 
Your  Health.  "  The  areas  cited  were  the  cor- 
ners of   16th   and    17th  and   K  Streets.   13th 
and  F  Streets.  Connecticut  Avenue  and  Ord- 
way   Street,    Logan    Circle    and    Good    Hope 
Road.  S.E.   between   13th   and   14th   Streets. 
This    warning    was    followed    by    the    year's 
first  area-wide  pollution  alert  Monday".  Our 
energy   problems   are   serious   and    they   are 
re.d.    Our  environmental  concerns  are  like- 
wise serious  and  they  too  are  real.  We  need 
balance  and  restraint— by  both  environmen- 
talists and  industry— as  we  pursue  both  ob- 
jectives as  matters  of  high  priority  national 
interest.    Confrontation    can    only     lead    to 
polarization    and    irrational    responses    from 
all  sides.  We  need  to  keep  the  problems  in 
proper  perspective.  Above  all.  we  need  full 
disclosure  of  all  the  facts  and  the   broadest 
possible  public  understanding  of  the  issues 
Traditionally,  our  attitude  toward  energy 
has  centered  on  more:  more  coal,  more  oii. 
and  more  gas  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
nation.  But  unless  we  take  steps  to  coiuserve 
our  energy   resources,   we  will   exhaust  sup- 
plies, even  from  new  sources,  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  There  are  many  areas  where  we 
can  start  to  work  for  energy  conservation. 

The  General  Services  Administration,  for 
instance,  is  constructing  a  new  Federal  of- 
fice building  in  Manchester.  New  Hampshire. 
using  advanced  energy  conservation  tech- 
niques, with  a  goal  of  reducing  energy  use 
by  20  percent  over  typical  buildings  of  the 
same  size.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  evaluating  energy  use  in  a  full-size  house 
as  a  means  to  develop  analytical  techniques 
for  predicting  energy  use  for  new  dwellings. 
These  programs  will  assist   the  Federal  gov- 


ernment, architects  and  contractors  to  de- 
sign and  construct  energy-efficient  buildings 
Current  engineering  and  design  of  buildings 
is  often  outrageously  wasteful  of  energy. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  President 
has  twice  directed  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUDi  to  up- 
grade insulation  standards  in  single  and 
multi-family  residences  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  These  revisions 
can  cut  heat  lo.sses  by  one-third  in  new 
homes,  thus  coii.servmg  energy  in  the  resi- 
dential  sector. 

Transportation  offers  many  opportunities 
for  saving  energy  Transportation  uses  about 
25  percent  of  the  Nations  energy  and  energy 
elficicnces  of  various  pa.s.senger  transport- 
ing modes  lary  greatly.  The  fastest  form 
of  transportation,  the  airplane,  is  also  the 
one  that  uses  the  most  energy  per  passen- 
ger mile  On  the  ground  the  automobile 
uses  much  more  energy  per  pa.ssenger  mile 
than  biuse;,  or  trams.  While  the  automobile 
will  not  be  replaced  as  man's  favorite 
transportation  mode,  at  least  it  should  be 
possible  to  shift  to  smaller.  liglrer  cars 
With  the  fuel  economy  characteristics  of 
present  small  cars,  about  22  miles  per 
gallon  iiLstead  of  the  current  average  for  all 
cars  of  le,ss  than  14-iniies  per  gallon,  the 
annual  fuel  .savings  could  be  enormous  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  imperative  that  our  society 
shift   Its  preference  to  smaller  cars. 

In  addition  to  our  use  of  smaller  car.s. 
perhaps  oy  providing  alternative  forms  of 
transportation,  we  can  induce  people  to 
leave  their  cars  at  home  during  peak  travel 
hours.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  up-coming 
Senate-House  Conference  on  the  u.se  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  mass  traiuit  will 
result  in  more  emphasis  on  mass  transit 
solutions  to  urban  transportation  problem.s 
The  President  also  has  directed  tlie  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  work  with  tiie 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  .Agency,  to  develop 
»  voluntary  system  of  energy  etti.:iency  label.s 
for  major  home  appliances,  and  automo- 
biles, and  automobile  accessories.  These 
labels  will  not  only  pro-  ide  data  on  energy 
use  but.  most  importantly,  a  rating  com- 
paring the  product's  efficiencv  to  similar 
products. 

In  the  industrial  sector,  there  are  signif- 
icant opportunities  for  energy  conservation  — 
ill  plant  and  process  design,  and  even  in  the 
choice  of  feedstock  materials.  For  example, 
in  many  ca.ses  significant  amounts  of  energy 
can  be  conserved  by  usmg  secondarv  mate- 
rials in  place  of  virgin  feedstocks."  In  the 
paper  Uidustry.  the  energy  consumption  to 
produce  pulp  from  recycled  fiber  Is  70  per- 
cent less  than  the  energy  required  using  vir- 
gin wood  pulp  Similar  figures  for  the  steel 
industry  show  a  74  percent  savings  in  energy 
when  scrap  is  used  to  produce  steel  instead 
of  virgin  iron  ore  I  believe  we  should  ex- 
plore agLiressively  the  development  of  incen- 
tives, including  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
greater  recycling. 

These  proposals,  for  government .  for  in  ■ 
dustry,  and  for  consumers,  represent  only  a 
beginning  in  our  efforts  to  con.serve  energy 
By  and  large,  however  they  all  represent 
measures  which  are  difficult  to  implement  in 
the  short  run  But  there  are  conservation 
measures  which  can  help  us  deal  with  the 
immediate  energy  problems  we  face— for  ex- 
ample, the  ga.soline  shortages  projected  lor 
this  summer.  Driving  slower.  lormmg  car 
pools,  riding  bikes,  making  greater  u.se  oi 
public  transponation  and  practicing  the  an- 
cient art  of  walking  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  immediate  ways  to  conserve  energy 

The  .so-called  "energy  crisis  stems  from 
the  economic  forces  and  complexity  of  the 
energy  industry,  from  the  di.ticulty  in  plan- 
ning for  our  voracious  energy  appetite  from 
the  need  to  satisfy  social  values — other  than 
those  that  depend  on  energy,  and  from  a 
lailure  to  address  our  growing  energy  prob- 
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lems  e.irlier  To  blame  this  "crisis"  solely  on 
M\  Increased  concern  over  environmer.tal 
cjuality  Would  be  a  ^'rave  failure  to  face  the 
l-riibleni  honestly  and  squarely. 

Il  seems  to  me  that  the  beM  way  to  deal 
with  the  difticiilties  presented  by  our  cur- 
rent eiitTt:v  position  is  to  ron.pletely  reorient 
our  ihnikin^'  about  enertry  In  the  short  run. 
we  are  lookint:  lor  increa.sed  r r^er^-y  supplies. 
But  in  the  loifj  run.  we  must  increasi.igly 
shut  our  efforts  from  simply  find-.nij  viori' 
energij  supplies  to  concernini'  oursehes  with 
liow  to  use  cnrrgi)  to  bf~,t  meet  our  many 
needs. 


INTERSTATE  ENVIRONMENT  COM- 
PACT ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
June  22.  tlie  Senate  pa.s.sed  S.  9.  the  In- 
terstate Environment  Compact  Act  of 
1973.  Thi.s  bill  is  identical  to  le.c:islc;tion 
which  the  Senate  pa.^sed  last  year  alter 
tlie  original  version  was  perfected  by  the 
hard  work  of  the  Pablic  Works  Commit- 
tee iind  tlie  Judiciary  Committee.  In  its 
present  form,  S.  9  represents  a  respon.si- 
ble  and  desirable  effort  by  Con^'ress  to 
foster  interstate  cooperation  in  environ- 
mental affairs. 

We  ail  recognize  that  pollution  does 
not  respect  political  boundaries.  A  pol- 
luted stream  flows  from  one  State  to 
another;  dirty  air  moves  across  the  en- 
tire country:  solid  waste  left  in  one  place 
finds  Its  way  to  a  different  one.  For  this 
reason,  the  Federal  Government  bears 
a  special  responsibility  to  a.ssist  State 
and  local  governments  in  llieir  efforts  to 
combat  pollution.  Friday,  the  Senate  took 
an  important  step  toward  fulfilling  that 
responsibility.  S.  9.  introduced  by  the 
distm-'uished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  McCella.nm  will  remove  in  certain 
instances  an  existing  impediment  to  ef- 
fective interstate  cooperation. 

As  hearings  last  year  before  both  the 
JudKiary  .  p.d  Public  Work.s  Committees 
.'>ho\ved,  the  requirement  in  article  I.  .sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Constitution  that  Congress 
approve  each  and  every  interstate  com- 
pact sometimes  makes  it  unnecessarily 
difficult  for  States  to  enter  into  legally 
binding  <.arangement.s  relaant,'  to  envi- 
ronmental matters.  S.  9  removes  this 
barrier  to  cooperation  by  (.'ranting  tlie 
precon.sent  of  Conares.s  to  environmental 
compacts  which  concern  plannin?.  data 
pathenng  and  sharing,  monitoriiifr.  con- 
struction of  neces.sary  faciluits.  co.-t- 
sharing,  and  land-a,e  re-ulalion.  not  in- 
consistent with  Federal  i.iw.  Por  com- 
parts concc-ii.int;  nihcr  enviromnental 
topi's  or  oilier  matters  entirely,  the  safc- 
t-'uard  of  contre-sional  approval  in  each 
instance  is  deemed  neccssarv,  and  is  re- 
tained. Thus,  the  bill  strikes  a  delicate 
and  proper  balance  between  the  need  to 
keep  a  careful  congressional  eye  on  in- 
terstate compact.';,  and  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote regional  co^jper-'irion  to  (.\(^.\\  with 
re'-on.Tl  enMron-nental  i)rob!em,s. 

1-1  st  year,  I  wa.s  privileged  to  serve  on 
both  conimutees  v. huh  considered  this 
h:\\  liie  Judiciary  Commifee  and  X.\\o 
Public  Work.s  Comn!itt''e.  Both  commit- 
tees made  substantial  iuid  ntce.-saiy  .il- 
terations  m  the  bill  as  it  ;va.s  miitxiucLd. 
I  would  be  It.ss  than  Irank.  Mr.  President. 
If  I  uid  not  point  out  that  I  had  very 
.serious  reservations  aboir  the  dp'^irabilitv 


of  this  legislation  as  introduced,  and 
even  as  amended  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Alon.i,'  v.ith  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart,»  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachasetts  'Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  <Mr.  Titnneyi,  I 
filed  individual  views  dissenting  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  favorable  re- 
port on  tliis  legislation.  We  pointed  out 
there  our  two  fears  about  the  bill:  First, 
the  bill  f;ave  "inadequate  recognition  to 
the  original  purpose  of  tlie  compact 
clause:  the  protection  of  national  inter- 
ests from  |)olitical  combinatioi^s  among 
the  States:"  and  second,  that  the  bill 
i»rovided  insufficient  safeguards  against 
"Stiite  officials  who  might  want  to 
v.eaken  environmental  regulations  with- 
out a-sking  full  political  responsibility 
for  so  doinc'."" 

The  Public  Works  Committee,  how- 
ever, under  the  leadership  of  the  very 
able  and  experienced  Senator  from  West 
Viriiinia  'Mr  RANDOLriri,  accepted  sev- 
eral amendments  I  had  offered  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  made  several 
other  significant  changes  m  the  bill  which 
.substantially  eliminated  tlie  fears  I  had 
about  the  bill.  First,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  limited  the  scope  of  com- 
pacts— "supplementary  agreements"  as 
they  are  called  in  the  bill — to  which  pre- 
con-ent  is  granted.  As  amended,  the  bill 
does  not  grant  jjrecon.sent  to  compact,s 
which  include  any  standard-.setting  or 
enforcement  powers.  Such  compacts, 
which  directly  affect  the  national  interest 
m  strong  and  effective  en\ironmental 
controls,  will  have  to  be  appro',  cd  through 
tiie  ordinary  process. 

Second,  the  Public  Wf>!ks  Committee 
accepted  my  supgcstion  tliat  supplement- 
ary aereements  be  approved  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  involved  before  pre- 
cohsent  is  effective.  This  modified  the 
I)rovision  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Corninutce  luider  which  sup- 
plementary agreements  would  have  been 
effective  immediately  upon  the  signature 
of  the  Governors,  unle.ss  later  disap- 
IHoved.  This  change  assures  that  State 
officials  will  take  full  political  respon- 
:  ibilify  for  the  compacts  entered  into. 

Third,  the  Public  Works  Committee 
-ubstamiaily  altered  the  procedure  for 
coivrcssional  review.  As  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  la.st  year's  bill  pro- 
VKkd  that  supplementary  ajrreements 
would  become  effective  60  days  after  suh- 
mi.s.sion  to  Congress  luiless  di.sapjiroved 
by  both  Houses  I  ftlt.  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  agreed,  that  this  did 
not  provide  an  opportunity  for  meaning- 
ful congressional  review  of  these  en- 
vironmental comijact.s— the  kind  of  rc- 
v:e-c  rrr;uired  by  the  Constitution.  There- 
fore, the  committee  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  the  .signatory  States  must 
ubniit  a  supplementary  agreement  to  the 
Pre:  ident.  or.  at  his  direction,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  .Agency,  after  it 
IS  a?refd  to  EPA  will  then  report  to  the 
Conr'ie.s.s  v, ithin  30  days  on  the  consisi- 
ciiiy  of  the  suijpiemenlary  agreement 
'.ulh  Federal  law  and  regulations,  and 
liie  potential  adverse  or  beneficial  effects 
on  the  environment  which  may  result 
from  the  agreement.  If.  within  90  days 
<  f  the  EPA  report,  eitlicr  Hoase  cf  C\,n- 


gress  passes  a  resolution  of  disai)proval. 
the  preconsent  granted  in  S.  9  is  vitiated. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  made 
a  number  of  other  important  and  de- 
sirable chanf^es  in  this  legislation.  The 
Public  Works  Committee  added  a  new 
section  requiring  all  decisionmaking  un- 
der the  compacts  to  be  on  the  record,  al- 
ter notice  and  a  public  liearing — an  at!- 
dition  I  sought  to  make  in  the  Juduiary 
Comniiitce.  The  Public  W'orks  Commit- 
tee also  altered  this  bill  so  as  to  require 
that  members  of  interstate  agencies  es- 
tablished by  the  compacts  would  be  sub- 
.iect  to  disclo.sure  of  financial  interests,  a 
highly  desirable  change.  The  committee 
also  expanded  the  rights  of  citizens  to 
sue  under  the  compacts.  And,  very  sig- 
nificantly, the  committee  adopted  la'i- 
guage  I  proposed  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
everyone  connected  with  the  bill:  that 
.•signatory  States  are  to  remain  free  to 
adopt  .'tringent  environmental  control; 
except  in  tho.se  rare  situations  where  such 
controls  would  prevent  the  realization  by 
other  signatories  of  significant  benefits 
contemplated  by  the  compact. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  the  Interstate 
Environment  Compact  Act  of  1973  is  a 
commendable  effort  to  encourage  inter- 
state cooperation  to  control  pollution.  It 
is  a  desirable  step  forward  in  our  Nation  s 
fight  to  sa\e  its  environment.  I  v.as 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  "Mr.  McClellan)  reiii- 
troduced  this  legislation  in  the  perfected 
form  that  was  the  result  of  extensive 
committee  deliberation.  I  was  pleased  to 
have  been  able  to  participate  in  the  com- 
mittee consideration  last  year  v.hen  thi  ■ 
legislation  was  forged,  and  I  was  pleasef' 
to  support  it  once  again  thi.s  year. 


CRIME  AND  THE  AGING  VICTIM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  giv's 
me  no  great  pleasure  to  once  again  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
deplorable  situation  that  our  Nation's 
elderly  face  today.  The  quahty  of  life  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  elderly 
citizens  is  tarnished  because  of  crime  or 
the  threat  of  crime. 

Last  year  I  joined  Senator  Wit::A-.:s 
in  Boston  at  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Hoii.sing  lor 
the  Elderly  on  the  effects  of  crjine  anri 
vandalism  on  older  Americans.  It  berame 
all  too  clear  from  the  testimorv  of  tlie 
many  witno.s.ses  that  n:\nearei  at  the 
hearing  that  the  elderly 'are  beco.ming 
the  major  victims  of  the  criminal  in  our 
inner  cities.  Law  enforcement  wit.ne:sse.s 
stated  that  elderly  persons  in  public 
hou.-ing  projects  are  twice  as  likely  to  Le 
victims  of  crime  as  other  residents. 

These  crimes  arc  not  only  the  crimes 
of  vandalism  that  one  iMir-lly  a.'^.'^ociate.s 
witli  inner  city  life;  but  they  run  Uio 
gamuL  of  bruUilizaticn  and  mtinnuation. 
Murder,  rape,  robbery,  larceny,  assauii. 
and  fraud  are  being  commuted  against 
the  elderly  with  such  ferocity  and  inten- 
sity that  our  .senior  citizens  are  living  in 
virtual  rented  prisons. 

Wc  nil  .".hn.p  the  view  of  the  dcle^-alcs 
to  tlic  1071  Wlute  Iiou..e  Conference  on 
Aging  who  stated: 

A  deient  :i.;d  .sale  living  envlroninent  i.s 
Ml  i.ihtn-il  ri|;lit  ul  all  tlOLrly  citl/.cii.,. 
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■Unfortunately  this  right  has  not  eve?i 
come   close  to   being  realized.  It   is  fat^ 
past  the  time  when  we  can  be  .satisfied 
with  promises  from  this  administia'tion. 
It  IS  the  time  for  prompt  action. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said 
tiiat  it  is  not  enough  to  add  years  to 
life — we  must  add  life  to  years.  Surely  it 
is  cruel  and  ironic  that  so  many  Amer- 
icans live  in  fear  and  danger  in  the  later 
years  of  their  life-  If  v.e  really  mean  that 
our  millions  of  elderly  Americans  have 
the  right  to  spend  their  last  years  of  life 
with  dignity  then  we  must  demand 
sound,  effective  Federal  iirourams  that 
are  suHiciently  funded  to  eliminate  thi  • 
deteriorating  .'situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  that  anpe.ired  in  ih.e 
Spring  1973  issue  of  the  MRI  Quarterly, 
reporting  on  this  serious  situation,  be 
ininled  in  the  Rlcord. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pruned  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crimf  .and  t  hf  Acinc.  Victim 
(By  Carl  L.  Cunnin-ham) 
One  evening  last  summer,  a  nuilc  re  ident 
oi  Kansas  City  wa.-,  walking  in  the  lieighbor- 
liood  where  he  liad  lued  for  many  years.  He 
observed  three  young  males,  all  straiii^er.s  to 
him,  approaching  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Drawing  near,  they  :  !ioi  liim  three 
limes — m  the  groin,  m  the  stomach  ;'.nd  in 
the  leg.  Then  they  ran  away.  ILey  said  noth- 
ing, made  no  demands  of  htm  and  aoparently 
intended  only  to  take  his  hie.  \'.hi^h  lortu- 
iiatfly  was  .-aved. 

This  was  an  act  of  random,  tapriciotis  vi- 
ciousness;  but  tragically  not  without  prece- 
dent today  in  an\'  Aineric-.n  city.  The  vic- 
tim was  close  to  his  VOiii  birthday. 

The  problem  of  crime  tolls  now  througli 
the  American  consciousne.-s  w^uh  great  icpe- 
tiiion.  Our  social  response  to  it  reilecis  our 
contradictory  views  of  its  threat  and  vhat 
should  be  done  to  contain  it.  But  the  pnn- 
I'lpai  rccpouse  to  this  trauma  is  fear,  uiuiyid- 
ual  and  collective,  that  our  viUnerability  to 
crime  may  exceed  even  our  must  pe,.-,unir!tic 
estimates. 

In  some  of  the  Briti.-ii  trenches  m  Flan- 
ders lu  World  War  I.  there  commenced  to  ap- 
pear crudely  lettered  placards  bearing  the 
chilling  question:  "Who's  the  next.'"  Such 
signs  could  bo  hung  today  in  many  areas  of 
American  cities  without  fear  that  the  ques- 
tion would  be  misunderstood;  and  r.nc  of  the 
lirst  groups  to  gra.sp  the  meaning  would  be 
the  aging  poor. 

Curiously,  tlie  victim  has  been  the  most 
overlooked  constituent  in  tlie  pattern  of  so- 
cial concern  over  crime,  with  the  rldcrh/  vic- 
tim being  particularly  ob.'^cured  from  public 
notice.  Although  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
Indicalors  that  crime  is  exact Im;  an  extraor- 
dinary price  from  its  elderly  victim...  tlicre 
has  been  very  liitle  research  into  the  q-cs- 
tion  pf  spcciricnlly  what  the  individual  and 
social  effects  have  been  or.  more  importantly. 
how  the  problem  can  he  alleviated 

Motivated  by  this  lack.  Midwest  Research 
Institute  is  now  engaged  in  a  nuijor  stud\  to 
those  ends. 

When  completed,  the  ^tudy  will  reflect  de- 
tailed analy-c.-.  of  each  .serious  crime  com- 
mitted in  Kansas  City.  Mo  .  over  a  period  of  a 
\ear.  that  involved  a  victim  cf  ageViO  or  over. 
The  data  arc  being  acquired  from  prunarv 
sources:  police  offense  and  invesliyative  re- 
ports, interviews  with  the  victims  or  tlieir 
next  of  kin  and  nelchbois.  and  interviews 
with  parolees  and  other  cx-on"ciuUr  ,  to  benc- 
lit  from  their  experience  and  pir. epiions  of 
!l'.e  aging  per.ion's  vuIiier.ihilUv. 

Although  the  studv  is  several  months  from 
(  I'liipletlon,  thtrc  ;     an  en'.cr;^;lng  pattern  of 


crimes  against  the  ngmc  suflicientiv  clear  to 
allov.-  some  imr,orla.u  preliminary  observu- 
,lions  to  be  made. 

\    V.ilV    .spKri\I.    rONCFRN    FOR    THE    AdINC 

\,  CRIME    VICTIM? 

\ 

Persons  in  I  he  over-60  age  group  are  gen- 
erally tvujre  rirci;mspect  and  conservative  in 
behavior \ih:in  ihcir  youiiger  counterparts. 
They  seldi^i  deliberately  expose  tliem-selves 
in  areas  v.h<«e  they  would  most  likely  be 
attacl-ccd  or  robbed,  ard  they  are  far  less 
likely  to  form  the  type  of  liaisons  and  engage 
m  behavior  that  frequently  miijht  lead  to 
major  ac;s  of  violeiice. 

In  addition,  advanced  age  and  the  pliysical 
weakness  that  frcquciUly  attcnd.s  it  have 
traditionally  held  some  shield  before  phy.sical 
.ittack  and  harassment  Con\entional  wisdom 
would,  therefore,  .seem  to  liave  it  that  the 
elderly  are  rcl.itiiely  s.ife  from  criminal  vif- 
timii'ation. 

But  the  facts  contradict  this  conveiuiour.l 
a:-umption;  tlie  aged  are.  indeed,  very  vul- 
nerable victims  of  crime. 

Il  is  imporlani  to  consider  the  relative  ef- 
fect of  crime  on  the  victim.  Though  it  may 
not  always  enricli  or  .satisfy  the  oH^ender, 
a  criminal  act  lias  an  inherent  design  for 
some  one's  lo£s.  Crime  is.  in  .short,  one  of  the 
l-i'eat  depriver.s— an  uiinamed  liorscman  of 
the  apocalypse. 

Societle.--.  xisnnlly  to  their  riferim^n*.  to:itl 
to  forget  that  deprivation  is  one  of  tl-.e  niosi 
relai  I .  e  of  functions  in  the  human  e:<pprience 
a-id  must  he  dealt  witli  nccordinglv.  An  at- 
t.-.ck  a"nin>-t  an  individual  who  has  good  po- 
tential for  recovery  has  dimitilshed  import- 
ance to  cue  made  acains'  a  person  who  ha.- 
no  reserves.  A  dollar  taken  fi'im  an  80-year- 
old  widow  living  alone  rn  social  .ecuritv  and 
tlic  same  amount  stolen  from  a  youne.  em- 
Iiloved  worker  defy  realistic  comparisons  of 
loss.  Thus,  the  problem  of  crimes  against  ag- 
ing p.^rsons  moves  well  beyond  the  mat'er  of 
volume  of  oiTenses  committed  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  soci.U  cousetjuences  of  their  prcat- 
iy  dispioportio".ate  eftect. 

The  problem  mu~t.  of  course,  be  kept  in 
per--,iicciive,  1o  the  viirorons.  financially  se- 
cure, elderly  person,  and  especially  one  with 
a  circle  of  family  and  iricnds.  the  effect  of 
some  forms  of  victimization  may  be  little  dif- 
lerent  from  that  suffered  by  a  much  younger 
person.  However,  the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  aeini:  crime  victims,  as  a  group, 
sulfer  ma-t. 

THF  SOCTM    rr.vnnmN  op  THF  Flrmi  V 

The  changes  in  sociological  conditions  af- 
fecting the  itderly.  due  in  large  p.art  to  ur- 
bani/ation,  have  significantly  increased  the 
older  person's  vulnerability  to  direct  criminal 
a'fack  or  victimization. 

Increasingly,  the  aging  tend  to  live  apan 
from  the  younger  members  of  tiielr  family 
and  many,  left  widowed,  must  end  up  living 
year.-  alone  This  process  of  isolation,  coupled 
v.-ith  the  lowering  of  income  that  most  exper:- 
encp.  his  the  effect  of  cnncentratlng  the  el- 
derly urban  residents  In  the  older  section.'^  of 
cities — usually  the  areas  with  the  hi'.;hes: 
rates  of  I  rime. 

A'^  their  !nc(<mes  drop  and  the  cos's  i.f 
home  ownership  rise,  many  elderly  person-. 
who  began  their  retirement  in  their  own 
h.omes  in  rrlntively  affluent  iieigliborhoot'.- 
iind  thcmsel'.cs  pressured  to  move  to  lower- 
cost  housing  which  frequently  has  a  hi^;!! 
rate  of  deterioration.  This  general  de.scrip- 
lion.  al'h.ough  certainly  not  applicable  to  all 
aging  .^mcricans.  applies  with  sufScjont  fre- 
quency to  be  a  critical  factor  in  <he  quality 
cf  lite  experienced  ti\    matiy. 

Om-  of  the  most  si;;nificant  factors  af- 
feciiii"  <  rime  rates  is  (he  niie  eonipositii.n 
of  the  population.  Crimes  against  pers,.n^ 
arc  committed  prcdi  niinantly  liv  individual- 
in  the  18  LM  .\cars-,>:il  Lio'ip.  .About  liall  ol 
all  irimes  auatnst  pn>perty — robbery,  Intr- 
;  lary  1  irceny.  and  auto  thef' -  are  c. 11111111- 
ted  by  perwms  under  18  ye.  rs  01  ai;e. 


Moreover,  the  Incidence  of  criminal  vic- 
timi,4ation  in  liie  inner  city  is  about  un:-- 
tunes  as  great  as  in  the  suburbs.  It  is  also  ai 
tiie  luiier  city  that  the  highest  concentr..- 
lion  of  unemployed  or  otlierwu-e  idle  yuut.i 
are  fomid.  which  is  to  say  tlie  iiighe:,;  toii- 
ceiitrtttiou  of  irimmally  oriented  ;.outii. 

Ihus,  as  the  aginir  are  cojicei.trateU  in  ti.e 
high  crime  urban  areas  the>  are  tlirown  u..  1 
clo.sc  (jontacL  wi'h  precisel,v  the  element  i  ; 
socieiy  mcsi  likely  to  aitsek  or  viciliniie 
tlicm.  Circumspection  :.!:d  ccii"  crvative  be- 
havior are  01  little  lielji  lu  pe^joiis  pla'-ct 
in  .iiicii  circumstance^. 

THE     P.ITTFRN     PF    CRI.Mt.S    ACAIN3T     TUF     .ACI-iC. 

The  sad  fact  is  tlint  the  ferocity  and  ii;- 
tet'.'-ifv  ot  crimes  bein?  committed  a^ain-* 
the  plderlv  reflec  virtually  the  full  range  o; 
crimes  :^g.'.ii-si  persons  cf  any  age.  Consider 
a  few  recent  cx.-iniples  from  our  stiidr: 

Last  fall,  the  h.ome  of  two  widowed  ladie": 
ages  G9  and  74.  was  burslarized  by  forci'^le 
entry:  as  it  v.a?  fire  f-fic  again  during  the 
month  of  December.  On  one  such  occasloti 
the  victims  were  m  their  home  at  the  time 
and  were  mauled  by  two  teenage  males  who 
v.ere  angered  by  the  fact  that  they  had  on!' 
0  crumpled  dollar  hill  in  ca.sh  to  be  t-tken 
The  work  Of  the  burglars  toward  the  end  of 
this  scries  of  crimes  wa=.  no  d3ubt.  mac'c 
easier  by  the  fact  that  the  \;-tims  left  the  i 
Jiome  nt  nighv  out  of  fear.  Ti.e  crimes  re- 
sulted in  a  total  property  loss  of  over  SOO" 
a  hou^e  ■  <>  ransacked  as  to  be  virtually  unhv- 
.ible.  find  its  residents  demoralised  to  the 
point  they  are  likely  never  again  to  reeo". er 
peace  cf  .mind  or  confidenre  in  their  environ- 
ment Howcvf'r.  they  must  live  on  in  tha 
area  bec.iuse  they  h.tve  no  other  place  to  ^i 

A  6r>-vear-old  widow,  watchinj;  televlsicn 
alone  in  her  ap.irtment  one  evening,  was 
seized  suddenly  from  behind  and  struck  vio- 
lently abotit  the  he.Td.  She  li-.ed  lotig  enou^-h 
to  explain  to  the  police  that  s'ne  had  never 
seen  lier  assailant,  thoutjh  he  had  s'aye.' 
Ifi'ig  enough  TO  ransack  her  apartment  B'.;i 
it  seems  likely  that  he  coinmitied  an  ear- 
lier, un.ohcd  bu.'glary  of  her  hoaie.  since 
he  had  playfully  .said.  "Guess  who'^  "  befort 
lie  attacked  her. 

Another  widow,  in  iier  80s  and  livin,; 
alotie.  was  stsddenly  confronted  by  three 
young  males  who  had  broken  in  ihrouj,h  the 
Ir'.icl:  door  of  her  house  They  ripped  the  te'.e- 
piione  from  the  v..i'jl.  tore  up  i.ie  hou^e  and 
assaulted  lior. 

The  modc.t  home  of  a  widower  crippled  b\ 
polio,  has  been  !5urglar..-.ed  by  forcible  entr' 
four  cimes  in  the  past  year,  each  time  during 
th.e  '.hree  to  four  hotir  period  in  the  aftc;- 
iiooi.  til.  .  I'e  spends  shoppmg  or  with 
fr'cnds 

A  woman,  recently  returned  from  th.e  hos- 
pital where  her  husband  had  just  died,  found 
that  much  of  his  clothitij  and  persona!  ar- 
il.Mes  had  been  ^•o!en  during  a  bur-.;ary 

An  at,inw.  woman  was  accosted  in  iier  apuri- 
ment  b\  a  man  who  demanded  money,  then 
beat  her  so  se\erely  v. lien  >he  refused  that 
she  will  lose  an  eye. 

.\  til-;. ear-old  woman  was  bntf.ially  raped 

-Atnt  -o  the  tragic  record  read.<   Tlie  sus- 

j'>t.-t.  iCea  or  apprehended  in  a'.!  these  case-. 

■.vere  vouiii: — the  oldest  estimated  to  be  m  the 

nild-Jj'.^.  the  youngest  about  11 

Tab:e  I  -howi  a  l)reakdown  of  the  types  of 
o:Tei'..vs  iir.olveJ  in  the  first  3iX>  crimes  re- 
sc.irchcd  b\  MHI  in  tins  study  The  v.ctiifts 
had  a  niodian  age  of  l?9.6  years.  Burglarv  is 
by  far  the  f.ou;  runner  followed  bv  robljer-. 
aul  i.irce::' 

Not  all  cases  are  being  studied  in  depth 
o:.lv  tliose  ;ha*  mo'^:  seriott-lx  thre.rc.i  per- 
sons and  proivrty 

During  the  same  tiO-day  period  in  uluch 
the  li-'.od  cases  occurred,  tiuie  were  .it  leas. 
L'jO  audCional  crnr.es  \  ..".1111  •::ig  person; 
0-.  er  60.  r.nohinp  auio  tiie't.  pettv  larcncy. 
and  ni.4licious  iieslru,.iii.:;  of  propcrtv. 
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PROFILE    OF    BVRCI.ARIES    OF    ELDERLY    PERSONS 

Burglary  or  any  form  of  Illegal  entry  of 
the  residence  is  alarming  to  any  person,  and 
particularly  the  elderly.  The  primary  basis  for 
.-uch  alarm  is  not  the  loss  of  property,  de- 
bilitating though  this  can  be.  bm  the  sense 
(if  invasion  and  the  ominous  threat  to  life 
that  always  lurk  behind  this  crime  It  is  plain 
that,  lu  the  minds  of  the  victims  who  have 
been  contacted  thus  far.  the  los.ses  they  have 
.suffered  are  relatively  m -onseciuential  to  the 
iinxiety  and  fear  of  repeated  invasion  the 
crime  generated. 

A  ifw  victims  have  abandoned  a  home  or 
an  apartment  at  gi^at  tinancial  loss  m  order 
to  flee  the  possibility  of  being  burglarized 
again  One  elderly  woman  wiio  was  hospital- 
ized arier  a  burglarly-as.^ault  in  her  home 
nei,er  returned  to  it. 

TTie  prevalent  pattern  m  the  residential 
burglaries  studied  thus  far  was  by  forcible 
entry  of  a  smKle-lamily  house  or  duplex 
that  was  unoccupied  at  tlie  time  of  the  crime. 
Entry  is  most  often  gamed  throu..h  the  front 
(>r  back  doors  by  breaking  a  glass  and  slip- 
ping the  lock,  or  by  breaking  the  corner  of  a 
pane  of  a  window.  In  approximately  half  the 
rases,  the  portal  of  entry  used  was  clearly 
vi.-^ible  from  the  street,  a  fact  that  is  even 
more  significant  coiisiderir.g  that  at  least  half 
the  crimes  can  he  rea'^onably  estimated  to 
lia'.e  been  cominmed  during  daylight  In 
i-ome  ca.-es.  the  time  of  commission  was  im- 
po.^sible  to  determine  because  of  the  ex- 
tended absence  oi  the  occupant  and  lack  of 
w  .tnesse^. 

In  nearly  a  third  of  the  cases,  the  victim 
reported  having  taken  some  form  of  .special 
security  precautions  before  the  crime  oc- 
curred, such  as  having  wire  screen  placed 
o'.er  windows  and  doors.  li;>talling  special 
'<.cks  ai-.d-in  one  or  two  cases— electronic 
alarm.s  .\boiit  85  per  cent  reported  thev  cu.s- 
lomarily  Irx-k  doors  and  windows  when  awav 
trcm  home  and  about  80  per  cent  said  they 
normally  lock  doors  and  windows  when  home 
a'.one 

Several  of  the  victims  reported  that  before 
the  burglary  occurred,  they  had  received  am- 
biijuous  telephone  calls  or  believe  they  had 
seen  individuals  looking  over  their  homes. 
The  interviews  of  known  burglars  thus  far 
conducted  have  shown  such  actions  definitely 
to  be  familiar  preliminaries  to  a  house  bur- 
glarv. 

The  Items  most  often  stolen  were  currency. 
teievi--,ion  .sets.  guns.  je-AClrv  aiif!  radios.  l"n 
that  order 

Only  nine  per  cent  of  the  victims  were  at 
liome  at  the  time  the  burglarv  was  com- 
mitted 

Of  the  few  persons  who  were  awareof  the 
burglary  at  the  time  it  was  committed,  about 
hair  reacted  to  it  by  Investigating,  by  seek- 
ing outside  help,  by  crying  out  or— m  one 
incident—  by  fighting  back. 

TlBLf  I       4  '.iViPLf  Dl'jTPiBUTirjfi  OF  CRIVFS  INVOLVING 
ELOfftLY  VICTIMS  IN   Ki'i':,*-,  CITY.  MO 
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I:.    18   pfr  cent  of   the  cases,   there   was  a 

I'.pect  seen  or  Identihed  by  the  victim  or  a 

..ilnes.s    Almost   all   of    these   suspects   were 

;  ia>  .    7.5  per  cetil  were  estimated  to  be  In 

•.•■'-ir   leeii'.    and   70   per  cent    were   black. 

■li.':re  are   several    important   Impli  uMoi..s 


to  these  very  generalized  descriptors  of  resi- 
dential burglary. 

First,  they  Indicate  that,  contrary  to  a 
popular  conception  that  burglaries  of  the 
elderly  have  a  primary  focus  In  apartments 
and  public  housing  developments,  the  single- 
family  residence  and  duplex  can  be  a  prime 
target. 

Second,  the  offenders  have  often  shown  a 
remarkable  lack  of  regard  for  the  possibility 
that  their  entry  would  be  ob.served  and  re- 
ported by  neighbors.  In  most  cases,  there 
were  near  neighbors  on  both  sides  of  the  resi- 
dence.- 

Although  the  monetary  lo."?ses  were  rela- 
tively low.  with  over  half  of  the  cr'mes  re- 
sulting in  an  estimated  loss  of  k.-s  than 
$100.  there  were  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
offender  pas.sed  i-.p  relatively  vahiable  items 
to  steal  things  that  had  little  or  no  value. 
or  to  commit  act.s  that  placed  the  o.Tense 
more  in  the  category  of  malicious  destruction 
than  what  might  be  termed  a  rational  crime 
for  revenue 

Many  of  ilie  victims  expressed  firm  convic- 
tions that  the  burglaries  were  committed  by 
youthful  offenders  who  lived  in  their  own 
neighborhood  Over  half  of  the  victims  be- 
lieved that  the  offender  knew  the  typical 
pattern  of  their  life  and  were  able  to  time 
the  burglary  with  their  absence. 

.SOMF.  Ef  FECTS  or  BVRGL.^RY  ON  THE  VICTIM 

It  is  important  to  note  the  changes  some 
victims  reported  in  their  living  habits  soon 
after  tlie  crime  was  committed.  The  most 
drastic  of  them,  the  abandonment  of  homes, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  But  perhaps  of 
equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  persons  victimised  by  burglary  re- 
ported that  they  no  longer  go  some  places 
because  they  are  afraid  of  being  burglarized 
again  or  of  being  criminally  attacked 

This  fear  was  no  doubt  substantiated  con- 
siderably by  the  fact  that  over  20  per  cent 
of  the  elderly  victims  had  suffered  one  or 
more  prior  burglaries  within  the  past  two 
years  About  40  per  cent  of  the  victims  stated 
that  'hey  had  exepecied  their  homes  to  be 
broken  into  before  it  happened. 

Among  the  victims  who  live  in  the  high 
crime  areas,  there  Is  notable  a  very  general 
and  deep  pessimism  concerning  their  ability 
to  pro'ect  themselves  and  their  property 
They  refer  to  the  victimization  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  and  members  of  their  immedi- 
ate families,  and  the  pervasiveness  of  crime 
in  their  neighborhoods.  Wiiile  victims  living 
m  racially  mixed  neighborhoods  commonly 
express  distrust  and  fear  of  their  black 
neighbors. 

ROBBERY 

Virtually  everything  said  of  the  threats  and 
the  fear  generated  by  burglary  applies  to 
robbery  as  well.  In  addition,  robbery  invari- 
ably Involves  violence  to  the  person,  either 
directly  or  through  intimidation  by  the 
tlireat  of  force.  Thus,  the  real  effects  of  rob- 
bery are  greatly  understated  by  the  statistical 
Indicators  normally  used,  .such  as  resulting 
monetary    losses.    Injuries,    and    ho.spitali/a- 

tlOliS. 

The  added  .specter  of  homicide,  or  grave 
physical  injury  looms  particularly  large  In  a 
robbery.  Therefore,  the  psychological  effects 
of  this  crime,  however  committed  and  what- 
ever the  resulting  loss,  can  easily  instill  fear 
that  greatly  traiiscends  its  proximate  effects. 

A  very  .serious  aspect  of  the  robberies  of 
elderly  per.sons  Is  the  fact  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  them  were  commuted  In  or  in  the 
immediate  vlclnlly  of  the  victims  residence, 
and  another  one-lhird  occurred  in  the  vic- 
tims neighborhood,  usually  within  four 
blocks  of  the  home.  The  offenders,  over  80 
I'er  cent  of  whom  were  reported  a.s  black 
males,  were  all  estimated  to  be  in  their  Ujwer 
teens  to  mid-20  s. 

In  gaming  entrance  to  the  resldon  :cs,  ihe 
( rimlnals  used  deception  more  often  than 
force  A  kiioc  k  on  the  door,  a  seemingly  inno- 


cent inquiry,  and  the  quick  rush  inside  typi- 
fied a  tactic  often  tised. 

The  location  and  timing  of  the  robberies 
that  occurred  away  from  residences  were,  of 
course,  largely  determined  by  the  pattern  of 
movement  of  the  victims.  Bus  stops,  areas 
near  points  of  relatively  high  cash  flow,  such 
as  grocery  stores,  shopping  centers,  post  of- 
fices and  eating  places  were  typical  of  robbery 
Sites. 

Robbery  thus  adds  a  dimension  of  f:>ar  l  ;• 
that  rai.sed  by  burglary — the  fear  to  -.ise  puij- 
lic  thoroughfares,  shopping  facilities,  recre- 
ational are.is  and  services  that  arc  so  es.-.T.- 
tial  to  individual  well-being.  The  interdiction 
of  such  areas  and  facilities  to  the  elderly  is 
certain  to  contribute  to  social  withdrawal. 

THE     MATTEItS    .AT    ISSVE 

The  basic  social  Issue  is  whether  condii  io'ts 
justify  special  action  to  help  shield  the 
elderly  from  the  effects  of  crime,  and  to  aid 
them  more  to  help  themselves  in  this  regard. 
Of  cotirse.  we  hold  that  such  actions  arc 
justified  .-o  long  as  society  has  any  special 
concern  at  all  for  the  well-being  of  the  aged 
For  behind  the  cold,  numerical  descriptions 
that  must  be  used  to  describe  the  criminal 
victimization  of  the  aged  lies  a  particu:arly 
shocking  record  of  brutalization.  deprivation 
and  intimidation.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  quality  of  life  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  elderly  persons  is  today  being  dras- 
tically degraded  by  virtue  of  crime  and  lite 
threat  of  it. 

There  are  numerous  special  programs  to 
aid  the  elderly  in  a  material  way — as  properlv 
there  should  be.  Such  programs  evolve  from 
the  basic  conviction  that  per.sons  of  advanced 
age  require  social  support  to  help  themselves. 
It  is.  therefore,  all  the  more  important  to 
shield  those  benefits  from  loss  or  negation 
by  criminal  acts. 

The  second  major  point  at  issue  is  what 
shoiild  be  done,  and  in  what  general  order 
of  priority'^  The  re.search  described  herein 
has  not  terminated  and  Is  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare's  Administration  on  Aging 
It  would  be  premature,  therefore,  lo  try 
now  lo  detail  prtx-edures. 

However,  there  are  apparent  muny  pri'-.- 
cipal  nerds  for  action  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
ent \tiliierabilily  of  the  elderly  to  crime. 

For  example,  physical  security  of  resi- 
dences in  certain  areas  of  a  city  should  be 
Improved  bv  specific  crime  resistance  plan- 
ning in  new  construction:  and  where  main 
existing  structures  are  concerned,  through 
public  assistance. 

Tlie  prevalent  concept  of  the  intergenera- 
tional  neighborhood  hotising  arrangement 
being  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the 
elderly  should  be  reappraised  in  the  context 
of  crime  (Kcurrcnce   in  the  area 

The  level  of  vigilance  of  communities 
where  ihc  elderly  are  concentrated  should  be 
rai-'icd  and  focused  on  the  objective  of 
quickly  reporting  all  ob.served  crimes  to  the 
police. 

The  elderly  should  be  given  more  specific 
information  to  aid  them  to  objectively  as- 
sess their  situation,  and  reduce  their  ex- 
posure to  crime. 

Special  .security  patrols  shotild  be  con- 
sidered. 

There  'eenis  to  be  some  promise  In  tlie 
U'c  of  an  ombudsman  for  security  alfairs  of 
the  elderly;  thereff)re,  that  concept  should 
be  carefully  investigated. 

Escorted  shopping  trips,  mobile  check 
cashing  services,  and  the  gratuitous  i.ssuc  of 
persoial  electronic  distress  devices  shtnild 
iUI  be  examined  for  their  potential  to  help 
al'evi-iie  tl'.e  prol)!em. 

Few  programs,  techniques,  or  devices 
would  ha\'e  universal  application;  some 
would  bi'  iillogelher  Inappropriate  for  a 
given  area  or  nelgliborhood.  The  liming  and 
measure  of  ihelr  application  must,  therefori-. 
be  careful!\  jiliinned  and  te.  ted  for  effeclive- 
ne.ss. 
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The  type  of  actions  just  cited  would  be 
primarily  aimed  at  helping  to  contain  and 
alleviate  the  problems  of  the  elderly  crime 
victims  v.hile  the  long-range  solution  con- 
-inues  to  be  sought.  However.  In  face  of  the 
deplorable  security  conditions  in  parts  of 
every  large  American  city,  it  is  curious  thai 
uch  limited  actions  still  draw  the  wrath  o! 
some  social  observers  v.ho  arsne  that  "hard- 
ei.iiig"  the  lecurity  of  a  liome  avails  noth- 
ing in  tlie  fare  of  a  determined  burglar  who 
cnn  always  find  a  place  to  enter,  that  crime 
tends  to  diminish  m  the  iiev.ly  lighted  street 
only  to  the  detriment  of  the  safety  of  a 
darker  one  nearby;  that  it  is  negativism  to 
advise  the  elderly  to  stay  out  of  certain  area^ 
as  much  as  pos,sible  or  never  to  go  to  them 
alone— as  has  been  done  in  cert.iin  are;;s  of 
Seattle— and  that  special  securltv  guards  and 
extra  police  patrols  "cannot  be  everwhere." 
It  Ls  undeniably  true,  as  an  oilicial  of  an 
East  Coast  city  recently  remarked,  that  the 
best  way  to  help  the  elderly  \i-tim  of  crime 
is  to  "work  with"  the  young  people  who  are 
robbing  and  brutalizing  them.  Such  work 
;-hould  proceed  apace  In  the  interim,  v.e  do 
not  have  the  leisure  oi  a  eeneration  to  judge 
us  success.  To  a  vast  number  of  eiderly 
Americans,  arguments  for  .such  long-range 
solutions  have  little  per.suasion. 

Of  course,  the  proposition  as  to  how  crime 
should  be  reduced  does  not  involve  the  sim- 
phstics  of  either  the  long-range  or  the  im- 
mediate action  approach,  and  certainly  no 
suggestion  Is  being  made  here  to  that  effect. 
Tlie  fact  remains,  however,  that  there  are 
very  limited  public  and  private  resources 
that  can  be  mobilized  acainst  this  type  of 
liroblem.  As  far  as  crime  against  tiic  aging 
IS  concerned,  we  hnd  our.selvcs  overtaken  by 
events.  Priorities  of  action  mu.=t.  therefore. 
he  carefully  established;  and  effort  cxpendetl 
first  where  it  seems  to  have  the  be.n  chance 
of  having  imm.ediate  effect. 

To  defer  action  because  it  offers  only  a 
partial  solution.  In  favor  of  continued  striv- 
ing to  accomplish  what  we  have  consistently 
been  tuiable  to  do.  would  be  merely  empty 
piety. 


STATES  URGE  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 
ON  RURAL  TRANSPORTATION 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cenlly  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ru.ssel 
S.  Schwandt.  president  of  the  Minnesota 
AKri-Grouth  Council.  rei)ortin-  on  a 
17-Slate  conference  held  in  Chicago  in 
late  May  regarding  the  current  tran.-;- 
portation  crises. 

The  conference  adopted  two  resolu- 
tions regarding  rural  transportation 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  National 
Governors  Conference.  One  of  these  res- 
olutions endorsed  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103— •■Farm-to-Markct  Roads"— 
v.l;i'-ii  I  introduced  on  Mpy  f>.  1973. 
S.J.  Rrs.  103 

Ri'Olrcd  hi/  the  Senate  and  House  o;  lien- 
icsentatives  of  the  Vnited  States  o; 
Amiru-ii  in  Cungrei.s  assembled.  Thni  (a)  the 
ijccTClary  of  Tiansportaiion  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
i:irni-to-markct  roads,  railroad  beds  and 
availability  uf  operational  rail  lines  serving 
nirii!  areas  in  the  United  SIate^  lor  tlie  pur- 
po.se  of  determining  the  conduUni  and  ade- 
t|uacy  of  such  roads  and  rail  lines  to  carry 
the  volume  and  weight  of  agricultui-al  and 
other  commoauiea  from  rural  ureas  ln■L•e,^;.ar>• 
I'lr  the  Nation's,  ecoiioinv . 

ibj  In  carrying  out  such  mvc-iiftalion  and 
^ludy   the  Secrclary  shall   consuU  wilh   iip- 
pi'opriate  State  and  local  '.Tovernniont  oilici.ils 
and    other  appropriate   experts. 

Si.c.  2.  The  .?c'jrctary  shall  nuiko  a  rop^rt 


of  the  results  of  the  iiivestigation  and  study 
pursuant  to  this  Joint   resolution,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  December  31 
1973. 

Sec. '3.  There  is  authorized  to  l)e  appro- 
priated such  amount  as  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  joint  resolution. 

The  conference's  resolution  approvinu 
Senat?  Joint  Re.solution  103  follows: 

F!Esnn:TiON  .'\prRoviN-G  Senator  Hvmphrev's 
"Farm-to-Ma3Ket  Roads"  Resol-ution 

A  joint  resolution  introdttced  by  Senator 
Hubert  H-  Humphrey  to  direct  theSecretary 
of  Transportation  to  Invesiigate  and  report 
or  the  condii  ion  aid  adequacy  of  f.irni  to 
market  roads,  railroad  beds,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  operational  rail  lines  serving  rural 
areas  in  the  United  States  should  be  en- 
dorsed, provided  that  such  study  int  Iude,>  a 
comprel-.cnsive  analysis  of  the  adequacy  of 
raiiro.-^.d  facilities  and  equipment  as  a  whole 
in   relation  to  transport  demands. 

Approved. 

A  second  conference  re:-o!ution.  call- 
ing for  creation  of  a  comnuttec  to  study 
the  rural  transportation  crisis  and  pro- 
pose legislation  to  retneay  it,  was  also 
approved,  This  resoluticn  follows; 
A  Resolution 
Whereas.  i;-.is  nation  does  not  currentlv 
have  adequate  Iransporlatiou  facilities  to 
emnciiilcaliy  move  bulk  aurlcultural  com- 
modities from  farm  to  market  and 

Whei-eas.  this  nation  is  CTnfroiited  with  a 
bulk  agricultural  transportation  bottleneck 
v.hich  wa  tes  our  gieat  food  producing  po- 
i;-ntial  v.hile  at  tlie  same  time  driving  do- 
ine.-,t,c  food  prices  liigher  and 

Whereas,  this  nation  must  rely  on  the  sale 
of   bulk  agricultural  products  overseas  if  it 
is  to  obtain   a   favorable   international   bal- 
ance  of   trade  at-.d   .-jtem   domestic   inffatior 
and 

Wheicas.  the  information  is  available  with- 
in the  Department  cf  Agriculture  and  tlie 
Department  of  Tran.-poriation  to  confirm  the 
dtieterious  cause  and  effect  relationship  o: 
libandoned  and  inadequate  rail  facilities  and 
.^'ib-,tandard  roads  and  bridjics  on  grain 
tnovement  and  prices,  now 
Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  this  confer- 
ence recommend  to  the  National  Govei'nor> 
Conference  that  it  t.ake  steps  to  bring  about 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  t<i  be  com- 
posed of  appropriate  mem.hers  of  this  con- 
lerence  and  the  N-aiio;,:ii  Governors  Confer- 
ence, the  Chairman  of  the  House  Public 
\V(,iks  Committee,  the  Chainn,in  of  the 
Senate  Public  Work.-,  Cuiiunitiee,  the  Chaii- 
niati  of  tiie  Scn.i'e  s'lbconimi'tec  on  Surf.ice 
Transportation  and  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  that 

Ihc  duties  oi  said  committee  to  be  to  com- 
pile and  evaluate  avaUable  data  relating  to 
iins  itiiuul  farm  commoditv  shipment  im- 
passe rind  further. 

'Jo  draft  and  have  introduced  Into  the  03rd 
Contiest;.  corrective  Transportation  legisla- 
tion whKh  would  overcome  in.idequacies  in 
tlie  current  rail,  highwav.  water  and.  harbour 
labilities  as  these  inadequacies  relate  to  the 
.-h.iinieni  of  bulk  atricultural  pn<lucts 
ApiMoved. 

I  was  also  inovided  with  responses 
from  a  ( rcss  section  of  Minne.sota  acrl- 
biisinessnion  to  a  Questionnaire  on  rural 
transportation  prepared  by  the  Minne- 
sota Agri-Growth  Council.  T!ie  following 
excerpts  from  responses  to  the  question- 
naire are  worthy  of  clo.se  attention 

The  final  question  in  the  Minnesota 
Agii-Giowth  Council  questionnaire 
slates: 


Suiiimarize  what  improved  rail  service  and 
mipro\ed  highwavs  would  mean  to  your 
operation. 

The  follov.ing  answers  were  proticled 
by  Mmne.-ota  agri-businesses  respond- 
ing to  the  qeuslionnaire: 

rh!=  past  year  I  could  have  doubled  mv 
volume  o;  oais,  increased  corn  \olume  iwc- 
thirds  and  soybeans  two-thirds,  also  paid 
a  hifther  price  to  the  farmers  .  .  "  repon.s 
a  co-op  elevator  manager. 

"^'ore  and  greater  profit  to  evervoi-.e." 
siys  a  small  agr-businessman. 

"It  means  th.it  we  would  be  able  lo  stay 
in  busi.iess.  we  would  be  able  to  get  otir 
gram  lo  market."  one  elevator  c^mpanv 
answered. 

"Our  interest  cost  v.ould  be  considerably 
lower  and  our  prices  to  the  farmers  would 
improve  by  two  to  five  cents  per  bushel,  " 
says  another  elevator  manager. 

•  Could  handle  an  additioiial  500.000  bush- 
els of  grain."  reports  two  separate  grain  e:e- 
v.Ttor  operators. 

•  I;  will  mean  whether  we  arc  able  to  star 
in  business  or  not  .  ,  ."  one  grain  .ind  feed 
dealer  responded. 

"Wiien  rail  car.-~  aren  i  available  v.e  mus' 
ship  lertilizer  by  truck  at  $3  lo  $7  per  ton 
increase  ui  freight."  reports  a  co-op  produc- 
ing fc-rtiluer. 

"Would  generate  $250.0u0  new  income 
multiplied  by  the  economic  rule  of  thumb 
01  6  $1,500.01.10  fresh  business."  s,,vs  anothei 
elevator  operator. 

"Better  assurance  c:  prodjcr.  Less  trans- 
portation cost  if  we  could  have  bigger  pay- 
leads."  reports  a  fertilizer  company  manage: 

"Improved  rail  service  would  increase  our 
revenue  by  j-io  ,"  i>.iys  another  co-op  ma::- 
ager. 

"■Whether  the  ele\ator  stays  In  operation  or 
die=: "  we  are  informed  by  an  ele'.ator  oper- 
ator. 

I  a^k  ulU'^.ullv;■J^  con^onl  tliat  liie  lei- 
ur  from  Mr.  Schwandt  oi  the  MiunesoU 
Agn-Gro\\ili  Council  be  pnnled  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th.e  Recor? 
a.'  lollovvs: 

.MlN.M..sorA    AuRI-GBOW  IH 

Col  KciL,  Inc.. 
M:n'icapu'!'.<.   Mitni  ,  Ma,   30.   1973. 
Hen    Hi-efrt  H    HrxpHRrv. 
Senate  Office  BvUdmp 
Was'-.'.ncton    DC 

De.«  Hvisert;   Last   week  1  attended  a    17 
state  conference  in  Chicago  on  the  citrren 
trai.sport.ition  crisis. 

Tills  conference  was  called  bi>-  the  Illiuoi.- 
Department  cf  Agriculture  for' the  purpose 
of  drafting  resohitior.s  to  the  National  G>.\ - 
ernrrs  Conference. 

I  a:n  attaching  two  resihttions  that  wl'.'. 
be  of  re.il  interest  to  yon 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  vour  ioin 
resolution  calling  for  a  study  be  expanded 
beyond  th.e  Depuriment  o;  'Transporiatioii 
The  rea-on  behind  tins  feeliug  w.is  ,i  ccm- 
plete  lu^k  of  coandeuce  in  the  Depart  men- 
of  Transportation.  This  has  been  ii,irtluT 
compounded  by  th.e  Watergate  issue.     I 

I  agreed  I  wotUd  convey  this  feeling  ;o 
yoti  and  suggest  you  might  cor.sider  amend- 
ing your  resolution  by  inserting  the  fv^UoA- 
ing  words:  ,lv  (In  rooperatlon  and  \\\  Ui.' 
concert  with  duly  rained  reprefenr.;:;tes  o. 
■he  National  Governors  Cor.ferer.ee  niul  '.V.e 
tJepartments  of  -Agriculture  >  ' 

1  liave  Included  a  copy  of  tV.c  rcpritr.:  n: 
\our  rc.-oluti.ni  with  the  spo"  ir-.-irkea  ihet^- 
this  might  be  insert ou  I 

riiere  was  broad  support  fi>r  \inir  rflso'ti- 
tlon  and  I  tJrlievo  it  is  pivs-sible  for  tiie  N.i- 
llon.i!  Goxerno:^  C.'nfercnce  ti>  >appor:  it. 
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I  have  also  sent  out  a  prcliniin;iry  f)i:cs- 
tlounaire  and  am  inrliicilng  about  65  original 
answers  tlia:  should  be  of  some  help  in  en- 
couragins;  Eiipport  for  this  study. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  intere'it  iu  t'lis 
problem 

Adcqu.ite  ir.itispciriation  \-.  vital  to  our 
economy,  the  health  and  .security  of  the 
nation. 

Very  Best  \Vi-,hf  =;. 

RUSSELI.    G,    .':<  HA.vNor. 

Prcsiilctit. 


NATIONAL  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN'S 
WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidenf.  this  year. 
Consress  passed  a  bill  uhicli  designates 
the  last  week  in  June  a.s  thi  first  annual 
National  Autistic  Children'.s-Wcek.  All  of 
us  who  are  familiar  with  the  problfms  of 
autistic  childien  are  exti-emcly  plea.^ed 
to  have  this  oppoitunity  for  national  ex- 
posure. Such  cxposuie  is  vital  in  that  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  a.ssurin? 
adequate  treatment  prociranis  is  to  edu- 
cate the  public  as  to  the  natiu'e  and 
needs  of  these  children. 

Ten  years  ago  ver;,-  fe\\-  jjeople  other 
than  doctors,  psycholosists.  and  teach- 
ers, had  ever  heard  of  auli.«-m.  For- 
tunately, attitudes  toward  all  kinds  of 
handicaps  are  chansiins.  A  sreat  deal  uf 
progre.ss  has  been  made  and  there  is 
more  open  discussion  of  the  problems  en- 
countered by  handicapped  people.  How- 
ever, though  most  people  ha\e  heard  of 
autistic  children,  they  have  little  un- 
derstanding of  what  Ihe.'-e  children  are 
like  and  what  their  special  needs  are. 

Much  lack  of  understandin;::  of  autism 
is  due  to  the  relatively  new  recoiinirion  of 
the  syndrome  within  the  professional 
community.  Only  within  the  past  2.5 
years  have  autistic  children  been  idc?nti- 
fied  as  a  group  and  thought  of  sepa- 
rately from  other  mentally  handicapped 
children.  It  was  an  American  p.sy- 
chlatrist.  Prof.  Leo  Kanner,  who  first  de- 
scribed the  syndrome  of  earlv  enfantile 
autism  in  1943.  The  term  he  used.  ••Aut- 
ism," is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
autos.  meaning  self.  Professor  Kanner 
adoiJted  the  term,  because  he  believed 
the  aloofness  and  social  withdrawal  dis- 
played in  the  early  years  were  important 
features  of  the  autistic  child's  behavior. 
Their  inability  to  communicate  may  be 
displayed  in  a  variety  of  ways:  Delayed 
or  nonexistent  lannuape  development: 
failure  to  respond  to  the  sight  or  touch 
of  their  mother:  lack  of  interest  in  those 
things  which  arouse  curiosity  in  a  normal 
child:  lo.ss  of  contact  with  reality  and 
other  behavioral  problems. 

In  attempting  to  describe  autistic 
children,  it  is  dif!icu!t  to  give  definite 
symptoms.  Although  one  can  identify 
a  group  of  children  suffering  from 
childho-id  autism,  each  child  is  an  in- 
dividual and  different  from  all  others 
uith  the  same  diagnosis.  Some  chil- 
dren scream  continually,  resisting  anv 
soothing.  Others  may  lie  passively,  not 
even  crying  when  hungry.  Each  of 
them,  however,  have  the  same  need  for 
a  home  and  lamily,  love,  and  an  on- 
poitunity  for  the  fullest  development 
of  their  positive  a.ssets. 

In  order  for  the.se  children  to  de- 
velop   to    their    fullest    potential,    \vc 


need  to  supply  more  educational  pro- 
grams specially  suited  to  their  prob- 
lems. It  has  been  shown  that,  with 
special  tiiiining.  those  who  were  at  one 
tune  confined  to  residential  homes,  can 
learn  to  manage  their  behavior  well 
enough  to  live  in  sheltered  workshops 
and  half-way  hou.-es.  Many  communi- 
ties have  recognized  this  need  and  have 
initiated  special  jMograms.  One  such 
program  was  related  in  a  National  So- 
ciety for  A-Uislic  Children  ncw.sletter 
in  Decemocr  ol  1972.  The  .:lory  was 
about  Elly,  a  young  autistic  girl,  who 
had  returned  to  a  Girl  Scout  camp 
for  the  second  summer  as  a  camper. 
At  the  camp  she  was  able  to  live  with 
girls  her  own  age  and  participate  in 
many  of  the  wholesome  activities  of 
an  outdoor  life.  Not  only  was  it  a  re- 
warding experience  for  Elly.  but  an 
enricb.ment  to  the  lives  of  those  who 
learned  to  accept  Klly's  handicap  and 
e-tabliih  a  genuine  friendship  with 
her. 

Elly's  experience  at  summer  camp  is 
only  one  small  example  of  what  can 
be  done  to  help  the  autistic  child.  The 
opportunities  are  abundant,  but  they 
must  be  u.sed.  Certainly,  professionals 
trained  in  special  education  are  needed 
to  teach  and  work  with  the  children, 
but  an  important  part  of  the  child's 
development  lies  in  exposure  to  every- 
day experiences,  particularly  with  chil- 
dren of  his  o-.vn  age.  Such  experiences 
not  only  offer  benefits  for  the  partici- 
l^atiiT-:  child,  but  gives  those  working 
with  the  child  the  chance  to  discover 
that  autism  is  not  a  handicap  to  be 
feared  but  one  whicli  can  be  under- 
stood  and   accepted. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Society  for  Autis- 
tic Children.  I  urge  everyone  to  ob.serve 
this  special  v.eek— the  National  Autis- 
tic Children's  Week— with  a  great  deal 
of  thought.  And  remember,  the  autis- 
tic child  may  shut  you  out  of  his 
world,  but  do  not  shut  him  out  of 
yours. 


NIXON'S  PHASE  III:    AN  ECONOMIC 
POSTMORTEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  edition  of  Business  Week  has  pub- 
lished an  article  that  analyzes  the  fail- 
ures of  the  Nixon  administration's  phase 
III  policies.  This  article  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  massive  economic  mis- 
management was  the  hallmark  of  Nixon 
administration  policies  during  phase  III. 
Faulty  forecasting,  stubborn  philo.sophi- 
cal  beliefs,  failure  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic indexes  properly,  and  fiulure  to 
understand  the  changing  nature  of  the 
inflation  process  in  the  United  States— 
all  contributed  to  the  premature  Jan- 
uary removal  of  phase  III  guidelines  and 
in  June  forced  the  President  to  institute 
another  price  freeze. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  paid  a  tremendous  )3rire  for  the 
Nixon  administration's  inability  to  un- 
derstand and  manage  the  American 
economy:  jjrices  are  higher  than  ever 
before,  interest  rates  are  climbing,  the 
doUiw  iias  been  devalued,  unemployment 


is  high,  and  the  Nation  faces  a  fuel 
shortage. 

I  would  hope  that  the  adinini:;tration 
proposes  a  phase  IV  program  that  is  fair. 
firm,  and  equitable:  that  requires  ade- 
quate prenotification:  and  that  i; 
strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani.mous  con- 
Kont  tliat  the  article,  -Why  Phase  III 
Failed."  by  Jyhn  Co'obs  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
r.s  follows: 

Why  PuAsn  III  Failkd 
(By  John  Cobbs) 
In  cases  of  unexplained  death,  the  law  re- 
quires an  amop.sy  to  identify  the  causes  ajid 
dcterinl.ie  wiiether  foul  play  was  involved. 
The  sudden  death  of  Phase  III  of  the  Ad- 
minisir.uion's  wage-price  control  program 
c.iU.-.  for  a  .--imil.ir  postmortem.  The  findings 
may  help  the  nation  avoid  another  disaster 
ihe  iie.\t  lime  the  controllers  relax  their 
rules  and  try  to  return  the  ecoriomy  to  the 
disoipli:'e  of  the  market. 

The  primary  cau.,e  of  Phase  Ill's  death 
obviou.^Iy  was  exce.s.sr.-e  fiscal  and  monetriuy 
siimulation  of  the  er-onomy  last  year.  The 
Nixo.i  Administration  was  determined  h> 
c'omc  up  to  the  1972  elections  with  the  econ- 
omy in  a  stroiig  upswing.  In  fi.^cal  1972.  it, 
piled  a  budget  deficit  of  $2:j,2-billion  on  top 
of  the  *2j-bil.ion  deficit  of  the  previous  year. 
And  lor  fiscal  1973,  which  ends  next  week,  it 
Is  running  .$18-billion  m  the  red. 

Meanwhile,  the  f'ederal  Reserve  accom- 
modatingly lei  the  money  stock  (currency 
plus  demand  deposits)  grow  more  than  8 
during  1972.  This  was  well  above  what  a 
healthy,  noninflation.iry  expansion  of  tlie 
economy  would  have  required. 

The  stimulating  effects  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  always  operate  with  a  lag.  By 
the  end  of  1972.  the  U.S.  economy  was  ex- 
pandi'ig  at  an  annual  rate  of  8'  .  almost 
twice  the  growth  r.ite  that  it  can  sustain 
over  the  long  r'.m.  But  it  was  juat  beginning 
to  feel  the  impact  of  the  big  deficit  and 
rapid  monetary  growth  in  the  last  half  of 
19  72.  Wholesale  prices,  which  had  been  rc- 
a.ssuringly  steady  through  the  summer  and 
aimimn  of  1972.  took  a  sudden  bounce  in 
Deceml)er.  This  was  a  warning  of  trouble 
to  come. 

.^  wno.Ni;  di.\gnosis 
This,  of  all  tijnes.  was  the  moment  thau 
the  Administration  picked  to  end  the  rela- 
tively tough  control,  of  Phase  II  and  launcli 
Phase-  III.  It  wa.i  a  cla-sic  ca.se  cf  mi.sreacMi:;; 
the  e'.idence.  Treasury  .Secretary  George  P. 
.Shnlt/  and  Chairman  Herbert  Stein  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  .\dvisers  were  watching 
the  consumer  price  index,  and  they  thought 
tliey  saw  signs  that  inflation  was  abating. 
They  should  have  been  watching  tlie  produc- 
tion, index.  It  would  liave  told  them  that  the 
U.S.  was  roaring  up  toward  the  top  of  a 
Ijooni  at  a  pace  that  was  bound  to  gener.ite 
new  inllationary  strains. 

With  demand  pressures  building  so  r.iijid- 
ly.  it  is  doubtful  ihat  evcit  Phase  II  controls 
would  hav?  worked  well  in  the  first  half  of 
1973.  The  Adininisiratioii's  control  system 
was  designed  to  deal  with  the  cost-ptish  m- 
fiation  of  1970  and  1971.  Its  real  emphasis 
was  on  wage  co.it rols— on  the  a.ssumption 
that,  with  the  economy  operating  fur  below 
capacity,  business  would  have  little  incentive 
to  raise  prices  except  to  cover  cost  Increases. 
Btit  the  na'urc  of  inflation  has  changed. 
It  is  now  a  demand-pull  process,  fueled  by 
rising  incomes  For  the  moment,  prices  rather 
than  wages  are  where  the  inflation  is  cen- 
tered. 

If  the  .^dministration'.s  policymakers  ever 
had  a  chance  of  making  Phase  III  work,  they 
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threw  it  away  at  the  moment  they  announced 
the  new  program.  Shultz  and  .liis  new  direc- 
tor of  wage-price  controls.  John  T.  Dunlop. 
talked  vaguely  of  •voluntarism"  and  a  self- 
policing  system.  Coiincil  Chairman  Stein 
cheerily  predicted  that  the  booin  would 
slowly  coiiveri  itself  into  healthy,  noninfla- 
tionary  growth. 

Businessmen  concluded— rightly,  as  it 
turned  out—that  the  Adnniustration  did  not 
know  what  it  was  doing,  that  there  would  be 
no  real  enforcement,  and  that  price  controls, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  were  suspended 
Many  also  concluded  that  Pha.se  III  would 
collapse  in  a  matter  of  months,  and  they 
hustled  to  mark  up  their  prices  befure  a 
new  freeze  was  impo.sed, 

A  TER^iI^.AI    CASE 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch,  more  trou- 
ble was  cooking.  Food  prices  were  always  the 
weak  spot  in  the  control  system,  even  under 
Phase  II,  because  President  Nixon  had  re- 
fused to  put  controls  on  farm  prices. 
Throughout  1972,  the  Agriculture  Depl., 
which  always  lives  in  a  world  of  its  own,  con- 
tinued its  traditional  programs  of  price  sup- 
port aiid  crop  limitation.  From  March  to  No- 
vember, the  index  of  larm  product  prices 
gained  about  7.6' ,  .  Then  everything  went  to 
pieces. 

Consumer  demand — especially  the  demand 
for  meat — increased  strongly  with  the  rise  of 
incomes.  Bad  weather  cut  the  crops.  The 
Russian  grain  deal  touched  off  an  explosive 
n.se  in  wheat  and  feed  prices.  In  December, 
the  farm  products  price  index  shot  up  from 
128  8  to  137.5.  a  gain  of  6.8'.  ,  By  April,  the 
Index  was  up  to  160,9,  or  almost  25',  . 

The  short  and  unhappv  life  of  Pha.se  III. 
therefore,  was  marked  by  a  breathtaking  rise 
in  prices  at  every  level  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem. The  consumer  price  index,  which  had 
made  it  through  1972  with  an  increa.se  of 
only  3.4' ,  .  climbed  at  an  annual  rate  of  12', 
and  more.  And  .so  on  June  13,  President 
Nixon  went  on  nationwide  television  to  tell 
the  country  that  Pha.se  III  was  finished  and 
a  new  freeze  was  on. 

Does  the  failure  of  Phase  III  mean  that  the 
U.S.  is  permanently  committed  to  controls? 

The  auswer.  of  course,  is  no.  But  the  na- 
tion is  certainly  stuck  with  controls— and 
tough  controls  at  that— until  the  pace  of 
the  economic  expansion  slows  down. 

Phase  III  failed  because  the  Administra- 
tion mi-sjudged  the  strength  of  the  boom. 
But  with  a  tight  lid  on  federal  spending  and 
with  a  tough  policy  on  expansion  of  the 
money  stock,  there  is  still  a  chance  to  slow 
the  economy  to  4',  growth  without  pitching 
it  uito  a  new  recession.  If  the  Administration 
makes  the  most  of  the  opportunity,  it  then 
can  stop  the  proliferation  of'  Roman 
numerals  and  lift  controls  at  last. 


TRAINING  NEEDS  IN 
GERONTOLOGY 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  lack 
of  trained  personnel  to  staff  service  pro- 
grams for  the  aged  has  become  a  recog- 
nized and  serious  problem.  With  last 
month's  signing  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments 
into  lavv'  —Public  Law  93-29— the  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly  should  be  increased 
even  more.  The  gap  between  the  knowl- 
edge and  services  for  the  elderly  and  the 
manpower  available  to  implement  the 
programs  is  a  critical  problem  to  geron- 
tologists  and  specialists  in  the  field  of 
aging. 

Therefore,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  cease  all  categorized  training 
progi-ams,  including  those  authorized 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  is  of 


grave  concern  to  myself  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  At  the  request  of 
committee  chairman.  Frank  Church.  I 
recently  conducted  a  survey  of  geronto- 
logical programs  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities acro.ss  the  country  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  their  programs  and  the 
implications  the  administration's  pro- 
posal would  have  on  their  output.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  overwhelming 
response  to  the  survey,  clearly  indicating 
that  the  termination  of  the  training  pro- 
grams in  aging  would  have  dire  impact 
on  the  overall  supply  of  trained  person- 
nel in  the  field  of  gerontology. 

To  explore  this  alarming  situation,  I 
conducted  hearings  last  week  in  Wash- 
ington on  'Training  Needs  in  Gerontol- 
ogy." Two  days  of  testimony  supported 
the  information  gathered  from  my 
survey  and  showed  further  the  value  of 
training  programs  in  aging  and  the 
demand  for  their  existence.  Our  wit- 
nesses showed  how  effective  and  produc- 
tive training  programs  have  been.  The 
witnesses  agreed  that  their  aging  pro- 
grams would  be  seriously  curtailed  by  the 
administration's  proposal  and,  in  some 
instances,  entirely  liquidated. 

Our  hearings  oi^ened  with  a  panel  from 
the  University  of  South  Florida— USF— 
in  Tampa.  Dr.  Albert  Wilson,  director  of 
the  aging  studies  program  at  USF.  and 
two  students  from  the  program  testified 
on  the  value  of  the  Federal  support  to 
the  individual  student  and  to  the  overall 
program.  Dr.  Wilson  stated  that  if  Fed- 
eral funding  is  phased  out.  the  program 
will  not  continue  to  attract  the  "second 
careeer"  students  who  make  up  a  large 
percentage  of  their  program.  The  cutoff 
would  seriously  cm-tail  the  capacity  of 
the  program  to  give  teclinical  assistance 
to  the  developing  commmiity  programs. 
The  students  stated  that  without  the 
help  of  the  Federal  stipends  they  would 
have  had  to  forego  their  commitments 
to  the  field  of  gerontology  or  would  have 
to  attend  courses  part-time  and  be  de- 
tained in  obtaining  their  degree. 

The  suddenness  of  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  pha.se  out  these  train- 
ing funds  "allowed  no  way  for  universi- 
ties to  respond  with  alternative  means 
of  maintaining  their  programs."  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Walter  Beattie.  director  of  the 
All-University  Gerontology  Center  at 
Syracuse  University.  Dr.  Beattie  went  on 
to  say  that — 

For  many  programs,  the  result  of  this  sud- 
den w  ithdrawal  of  .support  is  the  eradication 
of  a  number  of  gerontology  training  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
serious  weakening  of  all  such  programs. 

Dr.  Beattie  was  testifying  not  only  for 
his  program  at  Syracuse  but  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  for  Gerontology  in 
Higher  Education,  which  represents  26 
university  aging  programs. 

Testimony  by  Dr.  Percil  Stanford  of 
California  State  University  at  San  Diego, 
described  the  .serious  effects  the  cut 
would  have  on  minority  education  in 
gerontology : 

There  are  f.ir  too  few  persons  trained  to 
work  with  older  people  in  general  and  there 
is  even  greater  need  lor  trained  persons  to 
serve  a  variety  of  ethnic  and  other  minority 
older  people  If  persons  are  goUig  to  be 
trauied  hi  any  way  to  work  with  older  peo- 


ple, they  should  have  the  appropriate  knowl- 
edge  to  be  effective  with  whatever  ctUturallv 
ditTcrent  persons  they  are  ser\ing 

Dr.  Stanford  said  that  the  student  loan 
type  ol  assistance  being  proposed  by  the 
administration  as  an  alternative  to  the 
training  grants  would  be  almost  useless 
to  the  minority  student.  Cultural  bai- 
ricis  would  prevent  tiie.se  pcr.-^ons  froi.i 
obiaining  such  loans,  and  "many  bank.s 
are  caiefully  .screening  the  pei^oiis  who 
they  wish  or  do  not  wi.sh  to  receive  sucii 
loans."  With  no  credit  histoiy  themselves 
or  within  their  family  background,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  many 
minority  students  to  receive  such  loans. 

Administration  v.itne.sses  opened  our 
.second  day  of  testimony.  A.ssistant  Sec- 
retary for  Legislation  at  HEW,  Stephen 
Kurzman,  opened  his  statement  by  stat- 
ing that  the  administration  recognized 
the  'continuing  and  increasing  demand 
for  persons  who  have  completed  botii 
undergraduate  and  graduate  program.^ 
that  will  enable  them  to  help  operate 
programs  in  the  field  of  aging."  Mr. 
Kurzman  a.sserted  the  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  leplace  the  "narrovv 
categorical  training  programs"  with  a 
ueneral  student  aid  program  would  be 
ample  a.ssistance  in  supplying  adequate 
sui^liort  for  training  programs  in  aging.  . 

Said  Kurzman : 

Under  this  .-ludcnt  aid  policy  as  contrasted 
with  a  policy  of  offering  student  stipends  i..r 
specific  categorical  programs,  both  under- 
graduate and  gradviate  sttidents  will  receue 
assistance  irrespective  of  their  career  choices. 
This  means  that  c.ireer  choices  will  not  be 
related  to  .solving  immediate  financial  proli- 
lems. 

The  administration's  contention  is 
that  with  this  type  of  "noncategorical 
training  "  assistance  combined  with  the 
"comprehensive,  coordinated  research 
program"  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, adequate  training  will  be  avail- 
able for  those  seeking  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  gerontology. 

His  position  was  challenged  by  all  uf 
the  succeeding  witnesses.  Dr.  George 
Maddox.  director  of  the  Duke  University 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Hu- 
man Development.  Mr.  Elias  3.  Cohen. 
as.sistant  prole.ssor  of  social  administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Wilma  Donahue, 
renowned  educator  in  the  field  of  aging, 
came  before  the  committee  as  a  panel  to 
present  their  views  on  the  administra- 
tions proposal. 
Dr.  Maddox  .said: 

The  Administration,  using  biomedic.il  re- 
search and  training,  argues  that  goals  for 
planned  expansion  in  specialized  manpower 
have  been  reached  .ind  that  the  law  of  supplv 
and  demand  will  now  suffice  to  produce 
needed  manpower.  This  argument  is  general- 
ized to  include  training  m  aging,  .  .  ,  But 
we  argue  that  our  estim.ites  of  immedi.ite 
and  long-range  for  trained  manpower  lu 
aging  indicate  the  need  for  an  increased  not 
a  decrea.sed,  invcstmeni   at   this  time. 


Dr.  Donahue  said: 

The  3G  training  programs  now  receiviiit; 
support  from  the  Older  Ainericms  .■\ci  are  on 
an  average  less  tlian  5  years  old.  They  are. 
thus,  especially,  vulnerable  to  erosioii  and 
elimination  and  particularlv  .-.o  when  in  com- 
petition with  other  professional  fields  Social 
work,  public  liealtli,  eduction,  medicine  and 
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so  en  have  the  advantr-pe  of  a  long  history. 
hence  tiiey  have  the  prerogatives  and 
strtiietl'-^  of  high  seiucnty. 

?.'r.  President,  it  i?  my  deepest  conten- 
tion that  the.'^e  gerontolopical  proL'rams 
mu.=t  be  fully  suiiported  and  enccrnas/ed 
to  continue  in  then-  inoti'.atm'i  t  ndeavor.s 
in  the  field  of  seronto!ot:v  I  was  .so  ini- 
!  rp>-ed.  over  and  over  ayain.  by  tlie  (^''.\- 
lhusj;i.sin  exlnbited  by  many  of  our  wit- 
n<"^ses.  particularly  the  .  tudent.s  from 
I'SP.  Federal  City  Colb'ce.  and  H.  ward 
Univer-ity.  Their  wilhn.^-ness  and  inter- 
est to  work  wiiii  our  elderly  citizens  and 
to  yrasp  as  much  knowledpc  about  the 
a-'ing  process  should  not  be  uam:?cned. 
The  administration's  proposal  to  pliase 
out  categorical  trainint:  could  do  sucli 
dama<_-e  The  Contrre^s  must  act  to  coiui- 
tera'  t  such  action. 

Mr.  PreMdent.  it  \^  ersentiul  for  this 
country  to  establish  and  maintain  i^ro- 
prairis  which  are  sound  ant!  effective  in 
meetini?  the  needs  r.f  our  elderly  and  this 
means  .-.upplyin;.'  suftu  ^nt  manpower  to 
s«a;l  the  scivice^  our  legi.'-lation  creates. 
I  stront'ly  urce  the  Con^'re'.;  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  conunue  catcorical 
tinminy  in  the  field  of  '-;crontolOt;y. 


A    CLARIFICATION    OF    ISSUES    ON' 
SANCTIONS  AGAINST  RHODESLY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  Am- 
bassador John  Scali  hu.-,  txprc.s.srd  deep 
cuiuern  about  the  Unitod  States'  viola- 
tion of  international  law  m  breatnng 
sanctions  afiain<;t  Rhodesia  Ambas',ador 
vScali  is  t-o  \yc  commended  for  his  honest 
evaluation  ol  the  ino'r.ct  our  violation  of 
.santlions  has  i-ii  the  prestige  and  cred- 
ibility of  Uie  United  States  abroad  Ii  is 
Amba.s.s;idor  Scahs  riyht  and  obheation 
to  make  ills  lellow  .-Vuiericans  aware  of 
tlie  problems  caused  by  U.S.  policies  in 
the  organization  lie  is  accredited  to.  I 
also  appreciate  his  deep  concern  for  the 
cau.-e  ot  human  riL-hLs. 

Some  lxlie\e  that  Ambassador  Scall 
and  the  member  elates  m  the  United  Na- 
tions are  nustaken  in  their  defense  of 
ixinctions.  They  express  concern  that  v.e 
would  be  surrendering  our  sovereignty 
to  the  Unit4:>d  Nations  and  violating  our 
obligation  m  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  if  v.e  were 
to  comply  Willi  .sanctions. 

It  Ls  true  that  the  United  Nations  is  an 
organization  made  up  of  sovereign  states 
and  has  no  right  to  ir.terfere  with  na- 
tional sovereignty.  But  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  argument  that  our  sov- 
ereignty has  in  any  way  been  infiinged 
ujKjn  by  the  imposition  of  .sanctions 
atjamst  Rhcxiesia  or  that  in  this  case 
there  us  an--  conflict  between  our  obliga- 
tion to  defend  the  Cor.stitution  of  the 
United  States  and  our  re.spon.sibilities  as 
a  member  ot  the  United  Nations  and  of 
the  mtcniational  community. 

When  sanctions  were  first  imposed  in 
1966.  and  a  gam  when  they  were  ex- 
tend»'d  m  1968.  the  United  States  had 
the  right  to  veto  these  resolutions  in  the 
Security  Council  if  thty  were  clearly  in 
conflict  with  our  national  interests.  But 
we  did  not.  We  wholeiieartedly  sup- 
ported them.  We  did  so.  because  these 
re<:ohitions  were  in  keepini  with  key 
priiaipks  expresM'd  m  our  Constitution: 


The  commitment  to  human  rights  and 
government  by  cc.n.sent  of  the  governed. 
I  believe  that  the  most  crucial  inter- 
national relation.^  question  raised  by  the 
sanctions  issue  is  not  whether  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Nations  is  sovereign 
m  making  our  foreign  policy,  but  wheth- 
er the  US.  Government  is  committed 
enough  to  the  principles  expressed  in  our 
Constitution  to  stand  with  the  United 
Nations  in  defen.se  of  those  iirinniplcs. 
A  second  related  point  I  wish  to  clarify 
is  the  argument  that  the  United  States 
originally  supported  sanctions  out  of  a 
ser:se  of  duty  to  our  friend  and  ally. 
Great  Britain.  It  is  further  argued  that 
Great  Britain  does  not  reciprocate  this 
seiT^e  of  duty,  as  evidenced  by  her  trad- 
ing with  North  Vietnam  duriii"  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

As  close  as  relations  are  betv.oen  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  neither 
determines  its  foreign  policy  out  of  a 
"my  ally,  right  or  wrong"  attitude.  Some 
of  the  most  tragic  errors  in  historj-  have 
resulted  f'-om  blind  loyalty  to  allies.  The 
United  States  and  Great  B'-itain  both 
.''trongly  supported  sanctions  in  the  be- 
ginning, because  of  a  common  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  and  self-deternii- 
nation — and  to  achievmg  them  through 
a  i-ipnceful  means. 

The  defenders  of  Rhodesia  seek  to 
imply  that  she.  too  is  an  ally  in  her  com- 
mitment to  these  principles.  They  argue 
that  Rhodesia  "is  .seeking  to  do  what  the 
Unit.-d  States  did  almost  200  years  ago; 
namely,  to  declare  her  independence 
from  Great  Britain." 

I  rcsi.-ectfully  disagree.  The  Rhcdcsian 
Information  OSce  and  others  work  hard 
at  creating  the  impression  that  her  tnii- 
lateral  declaration  of  independence  from 
Britain  is  simply  hi.storj-  repeating  it.velf. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  tiTith. 
The  5  percent  of  the  population  that  is 
v.liite  declared  independence  for  the  .^ole 
nurpose  of  assuring  that  the  95  i.erccnt 
who  are  black  would  never  have  a  voice 
in  the  government  of  their  countir. 
There  is  no  fundamental  commitment  to 
the  principle  tliat  all  men  are  created 
equal  in  this  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. 

Those  who  oppose  sanctions  argue  that 
Rhodr-^ia  is  not  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  an  elite  rules  over  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  without  their  con- 
sent. This  is  true.  And  I  believe  that  Uie 
United  States  must  use  peaceful  means 
to  enccurage  democracy  tiiroughout  the 
world.  We  mu.>t  pursue  foreign  assistance 
policies  which  encourage  popular  par- 
ticijjatiun  in  economic  development.  We 
must  remain  true  to  our  own  democratic 
principles  in  all  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  in  order  to  j.'rovide  the  most  ef- 
fective po.ssiblc  cxainple  of  a  working 
democracy. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  Rhodesia  is 
'•ne  of  the  few  places  left  in  tlie  world 
where  a  v.hite  minority  rules  o\cr  a  non- 
white  papulation— and  has  .separate  laws, 
■-ei'arate  inivileges,  and  .separate  serv- 
ices for  tliem  based  exclusively  on  race. 
Tliis  racial  discrimination  makes  Riio- 
desia's  a  singularly  abhorrent  form  of 
op'ires^ion — Ixith  to  Western  states  com- 
mitted to  human  equality  and  non- West- 
ern states  which  have  so  recently  become 


free  from  racial  domination.  It  is  a  form 
cf  oppression  which  the  United  States, 
as  one  of  the  largest  mtiltiracial  states 
in  the  world,  has  a  unique  responsibil- 
ity to  protest. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  the  United 
Nations  v.as  wrong  in  dcclanng  Rhodesia 
a  threat  to  peace.  Some  see  Rhodesia  as 
an  innocent  victim,  a  peace-loving  little 
couiitry.  May  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  U.N.  Charter  gives  the  General 
Asseiubly  and  the  Security  Council  the 
authonty  to  determine  when  a  nation  is 
a  threat  to  peace — and  that  the  United 
States  fully  agreed  with  this  deci.'--ion. 
Second,  Rhodesia's  rebellion  against 
Great  Britain  was  a  threatening  act. 
Sanctions  rather  than  violence  were 
chosen  by  the  intci-national  community 
to  hell)  bring  about  majority  rule  in  tlris 
area. 

Fmaliv.  11  is  misleading  to  portray  the 
Rhf.cicsian  white  supremisis  as  pea/:e- 
lovmg  innocent  victims.  By  ruling  the 
n-.aio.'ity  of  the  poimlation  thi-ough  force 
r.nd  violence,  by  giving  them  no  v.ay  of 
expressing  their  desires  -other  than 
liuough  the  \iolence  of  liberation  move- 
ments, by  phmting  laiidmines  on  the 
Ztnnbian  side  of  their  common  boi-der — 
th"v  have  indeed  threatened  the  j'cace 
of  their  own  country  and  of  the  entire 
region. 

:-.Ir.  President,  I  realii-e  this  is  a  coi;i- 
phcated  i.ssue  we  have  raised.  I  hope  that 
tills  clarification  of  .some  key  points  v.ill 
help  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  make  a 
wise  and  informed  decision  on  whethei' 
we  should  continue  US.  %aolation  of 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 


ALLEGED  ■DRUGOLA"  CHARGES  IN 
RECORDING  IKDUoTRY 

Mr.  RUCKIEY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
mis'-nl  last  month  of  the  pre.'-idcnt  cf 
CBS  Records  ha.^  touclied  off  a  number 
of  allegatinns  and  rumors  affecting  CBS 
Records  in  particular  and  the  record 
industry  in  general. 

In  a  coiunm  published  in  tlie  New- 
York  Times  iA'-^i  week  tmder  the  title, 
"The  Drugola  Scandal,"  William  Satire 
writes  of  what  he  says  is  "the  use  of 
hard  drugs — cocaine  and  heroin — by 
the  businessmen  in  masic  to  bribe  their 
distribution  outlets,  or  to  entertain  tliClr 
entertainers."  Mr.  Safire  further  states 
that  hard  drugs  are  "the  new  currency  of 
the  record  indu.stry."  What  is  particu- 
larly disturbing  is  his  allegation  tlial  e.\- 
ecutives  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting' 
Sy?.tcm  arc,  in  elTect,  covering  up  tins 
scandal. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  Mr.  Sa- 
fire';; allegations  are  correct.  Nor  do  I 
know  whether  the  stories  now  being  cir- 
culated about  business  practices  in  the 
record  industry  are  remotely  close  to  the 
facts.  Last  Tuesday's  Wall  Street  Joiu-- 
nal.  for  example,  reported  that  "rumors 
and  vague  charges  of  mob  infiltration, 
payoffs  in  sex  and  drugs  and  outright 
fraud  have  shaken  the  industry's  execu- 
tive ranks." 

These  rumors  and  allegations  are 
deeply  disturbing.  Their  implications  are 
serious.  They  reflect  on  a  major  indus- 
try— much  of  it  headquartered  In  New 
York    State — that    accounts    for    more 
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than  $2  billion  in  sales  per  year — more 
than  the  aggregate  receipts  from  pro- 
fessional sports  and  the  film  industry 
combined. 

But  what  is  particularly  disturbing 
about  the  allegations  of  corruption  in 
the  recording  industry,  is  that  the  sales 
of  their  major  money  earners,  rock  and 
pop  music,  are  geared  specifically  to  a 
young,  predominantly  teen-age  audience. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  drugs  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  rock  music  scene. 
Ii  it  is  true  that  hard  drugs  have  become 
"the  new  currency  of  the  record  indus- 
try," if  drugs  are  in  fact  used  as  an  in- 
ducement to  sign  on  entertainers,  one 
has  to  ask  the  extent  to  which  these 
practices  may  explain  the  drug  orien- 
tation in  rock  music  of  which  so  many 
have  complained. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the 
matter  that  concerns  me.  Young  Amer- 
icans may  not  read  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal or  the  business  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times,  but  they  are  the  principal  readers 
of  such  publications  as  Rolling  Stone 
that  cater  to  their  interests  in  pop  and 
rock  music.  The  feature  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  Rolling  Stone  reports  in 
detail  on  the  charges  of  payola  and 
coverups  at  CBS.  Their  impression  of 
business  ethics  and  practices,  therefore 
may  be  colored  to  an  unasual  degree  by 
the  reporting  of  these  developments.  It 
is  therefore  extremely  important  that  fu- 
ture issues  of  Rolling  Stone  and  other 
publications  such  as  Newsweek  be  able 
to  report  that  this  whole  matter  has  been 
submitted  to  the  broadest,  most  probing 
investigation,  and  those  found  guilty  of 
breaches  of  the  law  appropriately  pun- 
ished. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
maintain  a  double  standard  where  white- 
collar  crimes  are  concerned.  We  mast 
demonstrate  tliat  we  will  pursue  and 
prosecute  corruption  and  fraud  in  busi- 
ness with  the  same  determination  that 
we  pursue  crimes  committed  in  other 
areas  of  life.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  a 
corporate  Watergate  on  our  hands;  but  if 
we  do  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
.seek  the  truth  about  ethical  and  legal 
abuses  in  the  record  industry  with  the 
same  determination  that  we  are  pursu- 
ing the  truth  in  the  Watergate  affair. 

I  am  aware  that  criminal  investigations 
are  now  underway  with  respect  to 
charges  of  wrongdoing  at  Columbia  Rec- 
ords and  elsewhere.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
less  than  a  thoroughly  competent  job  is 
being  done  in  their  investigation.  These 
charges,  however,  have  given  rise  to  such 
grave  questions  as  to  prevailing  business 
practices  in  the  industry  as  a  whole — 
questions  involving  fraud  on  the  con- 
sumer, trafficking  in  drugs,  corrupt  and 
unfair  business  practices,  and  under- 
world involvement  that  I  believe  the 
broadest  possible  inquiry  should  be 
launched  by  appropriate  enforcement, 
legislative  and  regulatory  arms  of  the 
Federal  Government.  To  this  end  I  have 
written  the  following  individuals,  re- 
questing that  they  institute  appropriate 
action:  Dean  Burch.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission: 
Attorney  General  Elliott  Richardson: 
Clay  T.  Whitehead.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Policy:  and  Sen- 
ator JohnPastore.  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  urging  that  these  broad 
interrogations  be  carrie'd  forward  with 
all  dispatch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  various  articles  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  Rolling  Stone  describing 
the  charges  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
which  I  am  sending  to  the  desk,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ci.ivE    D.^VI.s    Oi-stkd:    P.woi  a    Covkrip 

ClMROtD 

(By  Ben  Foiii; -Torres! 
New  York. — Clive  J.  Davis,  as  prcbideiu  of 
Colunibui  Records,  was  always  proud  of  long- 
term  agreements.  Miles  Davis  and  Johnny 
Ca.sli.  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Chicago.  Bar- 
bra  Streisand  and  tlie  Byrds  He  fought,  wnli 
big  money,  to  keep  Lanra  Nyro.  at  hLs  label, 
and  he  refused  to  believe  thai  Dylan  was 
out  of  his  contract  for  a  year  after  the  fact. 
He  took  enormous  pleasure  in  what  to  him 
must  have  been  no  less  than  resurrections, 
born  of  his  own  personal  patience,  of 
Jolmny  Winter.  Blood  Sweat  iz  Tears.  San- 
tana.  Sly  Stone,  and  Paul  Simon  and  Art 
Garfiiniiel. 

Davis  himself  had  a  long-term  agreement 
with  CBS  Incorporated:  a  five  year  contract 
stretching  to  April  14th,  197,5.  At  age  40. 
he  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  larg- 
est record  company  in  the  world:  for  his 
efTorts.  which  kept  him  at  his  office  on  week- 
ends and  holidavs.  he  earned  $135,000  a  year: 
his  contract  al.so  provided  "incentive" 
bonu.ses  adding  up  to  -$250,000  over  three 
years.  And  last  year,  there  was  •additional 
compensation"  of  $74,000  for  a  total  of 
*359.000.  Not  bad  for  a  man  from  the  Bronx 
whose  first  favorite  music  came  from  Male 
Bclxcic  Hallroom  on  his  radio;  whose  pri- 
mary goal  in  hfe.  once,  was  to  be  a  good 
lawyer.  Clive  Davis  was  proud  of  himself. 

Today,  the  president  is  in  seclusion,  ex- 
cepting meetings  with  a  criminal  lawyer;  he 
has  been  asked  to  face  a  grand  jury  probe 
into  interstate  heroin  trafficking  and  pos- 
sible connections  between  payola-by-drups 
and  Columbia  Records  Clive  Davis  has  been 
fired  by  his  company  and  sued  for  alleged 
per.sonal  use  of  company  funds;  his  contract 
IS  null  and  void:  he  has  been  depicted  by  a 
CBS  official  as  a  "culprit"  found  involved 
in  •hanky-panky":  he  has  been  fingered 
by  a  once-loyal  executive  assistant  as  the 
man  responsible  for  authorizing  the  practice 
of  payola  at  Columbia  Records. 

And  so  payola  joins  Watergate  on  the  front 
pages.  Columbia  has  its  own  potential  Wa- 
tergate, and  the  record  business  has  the 
shakes,  almost  as  bad  as  .Man  Freed  had 
them  when  the  first  government  payola  in- 
vestigation  began    14   years   ago. 

•Hello.  I'm  Clive  Davis.  President  of  Co- 
lumbia Records."  Seven  nights  in  a  row.  from 
Sunday.  April  29th  to  the  following  Satur- 
day. DavLs,  dressed  Palm  Springs  style  in 
white  suit  and  matching  white  patent 
leather  slices,  acted  as  MC  for  Columbia's 
"A  Week  to  Remember. •'  The  idea  was  an- 
other of  Clive 's  prides,  the  fact  that  his  was 
indeed  a  full-line  label,  strong  in  classical, 
country  and  jazz  music  as  well  as  middle-of- 
the-road  pop.  hard  rock,  and,  specially  since 
last  years  distribution  deal  with  producers 
Gamble  <$,;  Huff,  Philadelphia's  black  entre- 
preneurs, soul  music.  It  was  a  show  of  eclec- 
ticism, and  all  for  charily,  the  profits  going 
to  the  Park  Century  School  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  company  al.so  taped  the  21  acts  for  a 
film  to  be  shown  at  their  annual  sales  con- 
vention  in  July. 

Davis    took   a   20-miniite   ride   out    to   the 
theater    in    downtown    LA     every    dav    that 


week.  We  would  go  to  the  box  office  and 
become  upset  that  only  five  of  .seven  shows 
.sold  out  coinyletely  for  such  a  small  (2400- 
seat  I  theater.  He  blamed  the  flaw  on  the 
Alimaii.son  Theater  itself,  for  not  putting  ad- 
vance tickets  on  sale  until  opening  nisiiu 
He  checked  on  sales  every  hour  so  that  he 
could  coordinate  promotional  activities  and 
adveriisinp  He  gave  an  interview  to  the  L  .^ 
Times  the  week  before  and  the  story  liu 
the  entertainment  section's  front  pat'e  on 
Sunday,  just  nglit :  Ci.ivf  D.^vIs-^I^DAS 
Tnvin  ON  Cot.iMHiA  Lapel  The  story,  writ- 
ten bv  Robert  Hilburn.  would  be  hailed  bv 
radio  tipsiiert  publisher  Kal  Rudman  a.s  fan- 
tastic' and  •breathtaking."  Clive  must  have 
known,  even  as  he  shook  hands  with  each 
nnprcs.sive  act — he  must  have  known,  even 
while  changing  otitfits  between  concert  and 
press  party,  while  watching  the  lines  form 
each  day.  that  he  wa,s  In  trouble. 

The  hr^t  rumors  had  begvin  to  fly  during 
■  A  Week  to  Rememljer.'  David  Wynshaw.  52. 
Vice  President  of  Artist  Relations  at  Coluin- 
bui.  had  been  busted.  He  d  been  locked  ou; 
of  his  12ih  floor  oflfice  a  couple  of  week^ 
ago.  and  there  was  talk  about  prostitution 
and  drugs  The  FBI.  the  rumors  said,  had 
invaded  CBS^  black  skyscraper  and  .seized 
files  from  Wyiishaws  urtice  and  CBS  had 
"cordoned  off"  the  room  and  fired  the  11- 
year  veteran. 

Wvnshaw.  it  was  .said,  was  clo.se  to  Clive 
Da\  1.-;  and  was  variously  known  around  tlie 
company  and  m  the  business  as  I>avis^  •■roy:il 
procurer.  "  or  '  Clives  pimp."  or  "the  all- 
around  Dr  Feelgood  ••  He  had.  the  hearsa  • 
went,  been  moved  over  to  "Special  Projects.  " 
and  took  care  of  conventions,  providing  aiiv 
neces.sary  "entertainment"  for  Columbia  e\- 
ecuiives  and  favored  guests  He  worked  with 
hotels  and  travel  agents,  .sometimes  handling 
convemions  of  lOOO  people  In  thai  capacity, 
it  was  said,  he— and  probably  others  at 
Columbia— was  involved  in  some  computer 
scheme  "All  billings."  one  source  said,  'come 
out  of  a  computer  When  needs  exceeded 
what  was  budgeted  for  his  departtwtnt  — you 
couldnt  keypunch  drugs  and  broads  — hed 
program  for  reimbursement,  and  the  com- 
puter would  program  an  OK  ""  The  exceivses. 
the  .source  said,  were  rumored  to  have  reached 
$500,000,  And  the  operator,  it  was  said,  had 
to  have  either  received  authorization  from 
higher  up.  or  been  guilty  of  otitright  em- 
Ijezzlement 

Clive  Davis  was  on  his  way  to  Japan  for 
a  meeting  with  execut  ives  of  Columbians  sister 
label  there.  CBS  Sony,  when  the  Wynshaw 
story  broke.  He  canceled  the  meeting  and 
Columbia  heads  already  m  Asia  jetted  back 
to  New  YorK 

■"The  hierarchy  at  CBS  is  very  concerned 
.about  being  involved  in  a  scandal,"  one  iii- 
.stde  .source  said  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
news,  and  already.  Clues  action  has  been 
very  circumscribed  Hes  already  very  in- 
hibited "•  The  black  skyscraper  took  the 
shape  of  a  clam.  Everjone  iit  CBS  knew 
something  of  the  story,  but  few  knew  the 
details 

Wynslia.vs  name  had  come  up  m  connec- 
tion -Alth  a  dealer  of  hard  drugs;  he"d  been 
traced  by  wiretap  on  the  office  phone,  it  wa.s 
said  There  wa.s  a  receptionist  involved,  "and 
she  implicated  Dave  ""  And  more  people,  the 
rumors  went,  had  either  been  busted  or 
would  l)e  .irrcsted  scxm 

Ira  Sherman,  a-ssistant  to  Dave  Wvn.-haw. 
said  he  uasr.t  at  work  the  day  his  bos.-  dis- 
appeared. But.  he  admitted.  •  iigenis — either 
the  FBI  or  our  own  security  guards — have 
constantly  been  in  there/"  Sherman  de- 
scribed Wynshaw-  who  wa.s  gi\en  a  new 
title.  "Senior  Director  of  Special  Events," 
just  five  months  aco — as  "a  real  big  person, 
with  a  big  way  around  him  He  was  knouii 
at  all  the  majo,-  clubs;  he  presented  a  dia- 
mond pmkie-ring  image,  but  he  w.usirt  a 
seedy  character,  wheeling  and  dealing  He 
was  a  g(X)d  person  and  probably  didnt  de- 
serve the  tr.'atinent   he  got    He  uould  ttirego 
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v.tek.'nds  uith  his  family  rather  than  leave 
SKineUiiiit;  U'  bo  done." 

VVyn  haw.  Sliernian  .snid.  had  been  eased 
tnii  oX  his  old  Ariist-s  Relation-,  post  witli  the 
f-ru'.Mh  ol  rv-ck  *;  rrll  at  Columbia.  He  had 
iii.'tnt!y  beta  dealiii-,-  witli  •MOH"  artists 
aiiti,  mostly,  special  projecis.  "CjiA-entions, 
meetings,  parties  He  worked  with  Clite  on 
liUirv  events.  The  rela'icnship  bei ween  Clive 
and  Dave.'  God  knows  iiow  (.lose  ilicy  were." 
As  tor  po.ssibk  involvenie.MV  m  a  hard-dnig 
racke',  liie  as.'-uiani  said  the  riniv  rs  were  a 
•shock.  Davids  stand  on  dope  v.as.  I 
wouldn't  even  men'ion  m;iriuiana  to  him 
cnt  r.i  respect  lor  hnn.  He  perhaps  knew  a 
ci>iiple  ot  these  j)Pople  by  the  kind  cf  work 
ill"  did,  but  he  w;is  one  of  li;t>  slraighlest 
IHiple  I  know.  " 

An  early  .suspicion  around  CBS  was  of  a 
c  >ver-up  of  some  unknown  scandal.  •Possi- 
lily  .■"nicbouy  did  iiuplicate  David,  "  .said  Ira 
tihcrnuin.  'He  had  a  certain  amoimt  of 
l>>uer.  M.iybe  the  company  decided  that 
rather  than  uncovering  imythuit'  lieavicr. 
they  slioukl  nip  it   m  the  bud   ' 

Columbia  Records  issued  no  tatenunt  on 
their  dLsmi^al  of  iJieir  :i-ye.ir  veteran.  "He 
rtsitned."  said  Pubticity  Director  Bob 
Aitsliuter.  MX  weeks  alter  the  fact  "I  dont 
know  wh\ .  I  t;.iiher  Us  because  of  an  in- 
vestigation going  on.  He  may  have  been 
hnked  tn  .somef.iie  under  indictment;  it 
inlf.'h:  he  a  ^uilt-by-a.-sociation  kind  'I 
tiiint;.'  He  di.snii.s.sed  all  the  rumors.  -When 
1  lame  back  {rom  Los  Anfeies. "  he  said,  "there 
v.ere  runinrs  point;  a.'-oand  New  York  that 
there  were  all  kinds  of  ciianges  I  i^hecked 
n.  out.,  and  there  was  abs<Murely  no  trutii 
m  r  at  all.'  What  about  ihc  receptionist? 
He  admitted  that  ^he  was  "somehow  linked 
to  D.ive."  but  tiiai  she  was  hred  "a  long 
time  Afo.  '  (She  liad  been  fired  a  month  be- 
lore  ilie  druj:  raid  in  winch  she  and  the  man- 
ittjcr  of  two  Columbi.i  ac.s  were  inrlictetl.) 
We  asked  Altchiiler.  long-knoAii  m  the 
business-  -despite  his  own  veiiement  de- 
nials—ai  ■  Clue's  PR  n-.m."  to  ask  his  boss 
for  more  intounation  ov\  possibly  the  most 
.scaiid..Ioijs  incident  ,n  Columbia  Record's 
lont',  proud  history.  He  complied,  and  re- 
ported b.ick  in  h.llf  an  hour  wiih  certain 
reliei:  "I  can  say  to  you  that  there  are  no 
drug  charges,  no  narcotics  involved,  and  he 
Is  no-  under  mdiciment.  CB.S.  he  s  ud.  was 
checking  out  a  c  hart-e  oi  misappropriation 
•  •f  fund-.  "When  the  .s  ndy  b£i,,i:i'm  earnest, 
he  decided  to  resi^-n.'"  CWynshaw.  talking 
later  about  the  case,  gave  a  diirerent  version, 
ijdsicawv  confirming  tlie  rumor.s  He'd  been 
'•:vlle(l  out  of  a  restAurani  April  9'h  to  face 
Uavis  and  two  company  attorneys,  who  told 
him  .'.bou',  tlieir  disco'.ery  of  .-ome  alletjedly 
laliilled  uuoices  He  was  then  asked  tj  k-a\e 
tlie  presidents  oltice.  and  the  next  day  he 
wa-i  fired  and  told  by  Davis  n-jt  to  go  to  his 
oifice  I 

A!-.shi.il'r  reiterated:  "There  is  no  connec- 
tion between  Columbia  and  a  dnitr  charge 
or  a  drug  bust.  I  say  that  .vs  tiat-out  as  I  can 
.■ay  It."  Vice  President  of  Marketing  Bruce 
Luntl-iall  corrobor.i'ed  -Alt.shuler:  "I  haven't; 
the  v.it'uest  as  to  wiiai's  gomg  on.  "  he  said. 
"I  undersT„iid  he  waa  in  a  gre;'t  disagree- 
ment o\er  a  p- r.soiu.l  m.iittr  and  he's  ^one." 
W;,  iishaw  h.id  been  reportiii:;  to  L mdvall  for 
the  pa,it,  year  «iid  a  half.  but.  the  vice-presi- 
dent said:  "I  ha\en  t  been  :;i.en  m  ich  ex- 
j  l.in.ition.  He  had  a  -.ery  high  proti!e  in  the 
liuiustry  and  suddenly  he's  gjne.  ' 

XtithcT  Lundvall  nor  Aitshuler  c!io-,f  to 
reveal,  at  that  tune,  thai  .mother  Columbia 
empiovee  wa.s  in  trouble.  Tony  Huii.no.  Di- 
iicl<,r  of  Marke  iiig  Ad:Min:sirati<ii  \:  Budg- 
'l  Control,  had  been  asked  by  Lonu.ai:  to 
'afce  a  leave  of  abseii.-p  the  d.iy  after  Wvn- 
sliaw  s  dismi-ssul.  He  wod  the  man  v.ho  had 
I  incidentally)  hired  the  m;.  steri  iU.s  recep- 
tJonLt;  now.  hLs  off:  e  was  locked,  and  lie 
v/ouUt  be  offirially  fired  in  late  May.  just 
lieff>re  Clue  Da\  is.  Rubins  Lundvall  ex- 
I'laii.e'J.  "w;ifi  a  stall  stati^tictl  kind  ol  per- 


son," a  man  who  iiandled  bills  and  sent,  them 
up  for  ultimate  approval.  And.  finally,  there 
■was  Jack  Cold,  who  w.ns  replaced  as  head 
of  West  Coast  AA:R  by  Davis'  order.  In  his 
place,  Davis  appointed  Ted  Feigin.  former 
co-founder  of  "White  Whale  Records  (the 
Turtles)  ond.  most  recently,  personal  assist- 
ant to  Clive  Davij-.  Gold's  departure  -he 
Tvould  become  an  independent  producer,  it 
v.'as  i-nnc^iiiiced — was  in  no  way  connected 
to  the  gro-i'-ing  s-antlal:  the  veteran  producer 
had  long  been  jilagued  with  Hodgkhi's  dis- 
ease, and  the  West  Co.i.st  office  had  been 
lagging  tor  over  a  year,  with  D.ivls  himself 
assuming  most  of  the  AA:R  niithority  by  mak- 
ing frequent  trips  to  California. 

•riints  what's  c.i  .startling  about  this 
v.hole  thing,  this  arrogance  that  he  had." 
p"iid  one  Columbia  employee  on  the  West 
Coast.  "Clive  maiiirained  tlic  same  timetable 
cf  his  business.  The  week  at  the  Ahmanson. 
the  rpstrurturinp;  of  the  West  Coast,  neeo- 
tiaiing  with  millions  of  arti.sts.  He  thotiijht 
the  whole  thine;  would  just  go  away." 

Clive  Davis  spent  the  "week  before  the 
Mem'>rial  Day  weekend  conduct ing  business 
a-s  usual.  On  Wednesday,  May  23rd,  he  con- 
ducted a  singles  meeting,  the  weekly  round- 
up of  two  or  three  dozen  Columbia  heads  to 
hear  the  latest  product.  As  always,  clive 
plavcd  DJ.  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  long 
tabic,  ordering  up  the  tracks  Ircm  an  engi- 
neer in  an  adjacent  booth. 

Davis  s.iw  the  .-ingU-s  meeting  as  a  vehicle 
for  L'etting  infirm  itirn  out  to  as  many  key 
people  as  possible  at  once.  The  director  of 
promoiio:!  would  recite  a  list  of  recent  re- 
leasfs  and  long  lists  of  radio  stations  pro- 
gramming each  single.  Those  that  were  fol- 
lowed by  short  lists  would  elicit  quest Icjiis 
from  Davis;  suggestions  on  promotion,  ad- 
vertising tying  in  concert  and  TV  appear- 
ances. SialTors  would  nod  and  make  notes. 
Other  gues'.^: — Columbia  artists  and  produc- 
ers; newer  employees  in  the  lower  ranks; 
nculy-appoinled  higher-ups  dike  Steve  Har- 
ris of  Anists  Development,  moving  into  Dave 
W'ynshaw's  old  area  of  responsibility) — could 
see  just  how  the  Music  Machine  functioned. 
"Its  a  good  learning  process,"  Davis  had  said. 
"It  al.so  prevents  me  from  Ix-ing  an  inacces- 
sible leader.' 

On  this,  the  week  before  his  firing,  Clive 
Davis  had  no  perception  of  karma,  no  way  of 
knowing  when  an  omen  might  come  up  and 
slap  him  m  the  lace.  But  there  was  one.  and 
it  had  p<ipped  up  at  a  singles  meeting  in 
April,  in  the  form  of  Paul  Simon. 

Simon,  who  shares,  with  Garfunkel,  the 
honor  of  having  the  all-time  best-selling  al- 
bum in  Cclurabia'a  history — nine  million 
sales  of  Bridge  over  Troubled  Water — ctrode 
into  the  conference  room  in  the  midst  of  a 
meeting.  Davis,  of  course,  was  pleasantly 
.surpri.'-cC.  Then,  an  eye'Ailne.-s  said,  Simon 
slammed  a  book  onto  the  table  in  front  of 
the  prcsidctit,  telling  him:  "You  need  to  read 
this  br.<-.k  m-'re  than  anyone  I  know."  Davis- 
glanced  at  the  volume:  The  Life  of  Krish- 
na—as Simon  .spun  around.  "Wait,  stay." 
urged  Davis.  Simon  continued  on  through 
the  door   Slap. 

Clive  Davis  must  have  knov.n.  But  Ihrou-h 
the  Memorial  Day  wccko'-.d,  and  upon  hiii 
return  to  the  CBS  buildin;,-  on  Tue<;day  morn- 
ing. May  29th.  he  pave  no  indication  that 
he  was  worried.  To  those  who  saw  him  that 
morning,  he  appeared  relaxed  from  the  holi- 
day, and  he  mnved  directly  into  discticsions 
on  iiiternationrti  operatlors  with  its  divi-.ion 
liead.  Walter  Yct:"iikov. 

At  11:45  AM,  Davis  got  a  call.  Arthur 
Taylor,  six  months  into  the  presidency  of 
CBS  Inc  .  watited  to  see  him  on  the  40th 
.'l-vjr.  Davis  strode  out  of  his  1 1th  floor  ntlice — 
n"ir>desity  furnished;  left  undone,  in  faf-t.  be- 
cause he  would  soon  move  into  Goddard 
Lieberson's  oil  suite — made  the  two  elevator 
trips  thp.t  it  took  to  get  to  the  upper  reaches. 
Clive  Davis  marched  into  Taylor's  office  and 
(■ot  fired. 
It  was.  as  in  Wynshaw's  case,  a  short  meet- 


ing, with  the  .stunned  Davis  getting  a  further 
surpri.se  by  the  pie^-cntatioii  of  a  civil  com- 
plaint against  him.  dated  that  day  and  filed 
with  the  state  supreme  court.  He  was  charged, 
he  then  read,  with  three  specUic  instances 
of  alleged  mi. appropriations  of  company 
funds  adding  up  to  $94,000;  the  charge.';  in- 
cluded the  taking  of  $6500  m  $100  bills  from 
"a^reiius  Wyushf.w  and  others  "  out  of  a  "false 
iiKoire"  paid  by  CKl-i;  and  a  final,  general 
clmrt'e  coveicd  Davi.>'  alniost-scven  years  as 
pre.  ident.  claimi.ig  he  '-improperly  obtained 
or  received  other  substantial  suras  of  money 
:n  cash  and  other  property  from  plaintiff 
for  his  own  per.sonal  benefit.  "  The  complaint 
asked  for  a  reply  from  Davis  within  20  days, 
including;  uii  accounting  of  all  alleiiedly 
'■•ATongfuIly  obtained"  money,  the  return  of 
that  money,  and  legal  fees. 

Clive  Davis  was  situined  yet  aruin  when 
he  returned  to  his  office.  He  never  quite  got 
there.  While  he  was  upstairs,  moving  men 
liad  been  whisked  into  his  office  and  had 
begtin  rrammin<_'  his  personal  papers  and 
etyocls  into  cardboard  Uoxes.  piling  them  \ip 
in  the  reception  area.  The  area,  normally  oc- 
cupied by  wailing  visitors  and  two  secre- 
taries. Wiu-,  bare  e>..-cpt  lor  a  gro-.vmg  pile  of 
cardboard  boxes.  Hi.s  stalf  liad  been  suddenly 
ciilled  into  anoihcr  nearby  room,  so  ijiat  they 
wotiia  be  conveniently  out  of  tlie  way. 

Ihere  war.  a  joke  going  around  at  CB.S  that. 
wh.tt  with  the  movable,  cream -colored  metal 
walls  dividing  office.s.  you  would  Itnow  right 
away  if  you'd  been  fired  You'd  show  up  one 
morning  anci  your  oilicc  would  be  missing. 

Within  another  hour,  the  word  was  o.a 
to  all  regional  branches  of  Columbia.  A 
meeting  of  department  and  division  heads 
ttxjk  place.  Tlio  word  was  that  Clive  Davis 
had  been  "(iischrir'^ed"  from  his  twin  fre^i- 
dencios.  of  the  CBS  Records  Group  and  its 
CBS  liecords  Division,  and  that  he  "*"as  being 
.sued  for  improper  use  of  company  funds. 
Furtli.T.  it  was  announced  that  Goddard 
Lieberson,  former  head  of  Columbia  Rec-  ' 
ords  and  a  .Senior  Vice  President  ot  CES, 
wo-jld  replace  Clive  as  head  of  ilie  CBS' 
Roccirds  Griup.  af.d  that  Irwnn  Scgel.-ttin, 
a  CBS  TV  programiTsing  vice  president. 
would  take  over  a.s  president  of  tlie  Records 
Division,  meaning  the  day-to-day  leadership 
of  Columbia  Record.s.  The  announcement 
mentioned  two  other  lirings  at  Columbia 
"folioAing  iiuestiga-uon  of  the  irregularities 
relating  to  Mr.  Davi:,'  di^jcharge,"  but  named 
no  namrs. 

.^nd  befo.-p  Clive  Dav"ls  was  back  in  his 
•tj^^irtment.  on  Central  Park  V.'es'.  CBS  w^f 
ready  with  copies  of  the  civil  s.iir  for  the 
pres-s  In  it.  the  alleg-.-d  misappropnati  :n.s 
were  detailed:  $53,700  for  alterations  to  the 
apartment;  "at  least"  ,$20.0o0  for  a  bar  miix- 
vah  for  Davis'  son  last  October,  and  .$20,000 
of  rcimbur.semcnts  that  CBS  claims  Davis 
u.sed  to  pay  for  renting  a  house  in  Be.er'y 
Hills  last  summer.  The  company  also  li'ti  d 
one  allp-jed  cash  kickback— the  05  one-hu:-- 
clrcd-dollar  Isills  "h^iuded  over  to  t!efcnda-n 
ijy  Wynshaw." 

Few  ill  the  indusry  believed  it  was  all  so 
.simple.  "A  company  like  CBS."  said  o::e 
executive  at  Warner  Brothers,  "ls  idiotic  to 
btibt  a  prcsiticiu  of  one  of  the  major  pn.lit- 
making  division.,  for  a  mere  hundiod  G. 
Thcyre  affecting  thtlr  stock,  .tnd  the  entire 
record  bus.ncss."  One  consi'-teni;  line  cf 
sympathy  rnn:  If  Clive  was  guilty,  he  -.vr-i 
doing  nothing  tlu^t  many  others  in  the  busi- 
ness  didn't,  do.  DavLs,  people  were  saying 
early  en.  might  have  cause  for  a  huge  dam- 
age suit. 

"If  there  was  nothing  else  to  this  whole 
thing."  a  source  close  to  CBS  added,  "it 
would  be  the  most  (utrapc-us  action  a 
company  look  .igain.jt  a  senior  executive.  I 
think  the  FBI  went  in  and  told  ICliairmaii 
of  the  Board  William  1  Paley  or  (CB.S  Picsi- 
dcn'l  Arthur  Taylor  that  they'd  ask  for  an 
indictment  arain.st  Clive.  a'lid  I  think  it 
inu.st   be  for  big  stuff.   And   therefore   CBS 
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vvai"ited    to    do    everything    possible    to    dis- 
associate themselves  from  him." 

So  the  talk  again  was  of  a  cover-up.  But 
if  the  action  was  .iar.sh.  outrageous,  or  even 
i-1iotic.    it    was    not    without    precedent.    In 
spring  of   l!*e5,  James  Aubrey,  then  46,   was 
"dismissed"  from  the  presidency  of  the  CBS- 
"IV   network,   without   comment,   by   William 
Paley.  Aubrey,  like  Clive  Davis,  made  his  a 
basically    oiie-m.in     company,    corning     the 
nickname.  ".Smiling   Cobra."  after  he  coldly 
dropped   Jack   Benny  and  Gary  Moore   while 
t'.kmg  CBS  to  the  top  of  the  ratings  through 
The  Beverly  HiUbitlies.  Late',  throi  gh  a  CBS 
Ki.rxkhoiders"  lav.sui'.  .Aubrey  was  accused  of 
acreptiiig  kickbacks  from  a  friend,  a  would- 
he    prcKlucer    who.se    efforts-  three    outright 
flops  -he  T'laced  on  CBS  in  prime  time.  Oher. 
more  scandalous  affairs  linked   to  his   name 
never  got  reported  m   t!ie  papois;   he  stayed 
l',w  for  four  years  cjf  "independrnt  prfxliic- 
tions"  be.'ore  emeiL-ing  as  president  of  MOM. 
Clive  Davis  was  a  genius  in  the  business  of 
selling  records.   He   inflticnced   the   course  of 
the  industry  in  1967  when  he  virtually  wiped 
out  monaural  records  by  moving  to  only  the 
.stereo   price,   at   that   time   $4,79.   The   move 
caused   confusion   at   first,   with    its   implied 
obsolescence    of    mono,    but    within    a    year, 
Columbia  was  claiming  an  overall  profit  on 
the  move.  .Mw"ays  claiming  records  to  be  the 
entertainment  fie!d"s  best,  most  d.ir.ible  buy. 
Davis  then  tested  '"variable  pricing."  pricing 
certain  albums  at  a  *5  79  list  "depending  on 
demand   and   cost  factors."   He  succeeded   in 
}''t!:ng  pold  altnims  on  tiic  first  three  tries- 
The  Graduate.  Bookends,  and  Cheap  Thrill.-, 
And  Davis  took  CES  into  the  retailing  busi- 
liess  by  actiuinng  two  chains:  Discount  Rec- 
ords and  Pai  ific  .Stereo. 

And  while  it  was  Lieberson  W"ho  first  sug- 
gested Davis  go  to  the  Monterey  Pop  Festi- 
val in  '67— Goddard  always  liked  the  area 
atid  had  attended  the  jazx  fe.-tivals  there,  he 
.said— Davis  on  his  own  did  become  an  ag- 
gressive part  of  the  rock  scene,  signing  as 
many  importaiit  artists  as  he  did  duds,  mak- 
ing much  more  money  than  the  amounts  he 
would  be  rei)orted  spending.  Columbia,  num- 
ber one,  was  an  easy  target— "kinda  like  the 
Yankees."  as  West  Coast  producer  Paul 
Paratta  put  it— and  Clive  may  hp\e  been 
guilty  of  arrogance  and  a  Yankec-sb-ed  ego. 
People  told  stories  about  ho-.v  he  tried  to  re- 
organize a  song  for  Jackson  Browne.  a.s  a 
favor:  how  he  refused  to  join  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Woodstock  by  holding  his  artists  from 
the  festival  album  for  busines:,  reasons. 
People  laughed  when  he  signed  Delaney  and 
Bonnie,  only  to  have  them  get  divorced 
shortly  after  the  signing. 

Still,  in  his  moment  of  crisis,  Cli'vC  Davis 
was  the  subject  of  a  wave  of  sympathy.  "He 
had  no  friends."'  a  Columbia  cmplovee  said, 
"but  everybody  re.pected  him"  1  he  c'av 
after  his  deposing,  a  West  Coast  rec(  rd  ciiin- 
pany  issued  bumper  strips — albeit  face- 
tiously-reading Fhf.e  Clivf.  Kris  Krisi offer- 
son,  in  concert,  dedicated  a  tuiiC  to  Davis, 
"Me  and  Bobby  McGec,"  saying,  "I  never  liked 
him.  but  I  don't  believe  all  this."  Most  man- 
agers of  Columbia  artists  were  saying  Da-,  is 
treated  them  fairl\".  and  w"ell. 

Kilter  Meade,  .'^peaking  us  corporate  infor- 
mation oflicrr.  shrugged  r!f  the  tiucstion  of 
harshneiss  in  Clive  Da\is'  case:  "Counsel 
weighed  the  matter  and  decided  this  was  the 
most  appropriate  course."  And  G(;ddard 
Lieberson.  the  grand  old  man  of  Columbia 
Records.  pre:i"ideTit  of  the  label  from  ",i6  fo  "CO 
v,"licn  he  stepped  upstairs  and  gave  his  job  to 
his  protege  lawyer,  .stuck  close  to  the  moral 
root  of  the  issue.  '"I  hey  .say,  'what  the  liell's 
it  all  about,  it's  only  $100,000.'  That's  net 
the  point.  If  it  were  $5000  or  $1.')U  ...  I 
mean,  ye.u  can't  be  a  little  bit  pregnant.  And 
it's  I:ke  Watergate:  'Oh.  everybody  does  that  ' 
You  cant  take  that  point  of  view.  It's  what 
happened.  I  mean,  tliere  was  a  falsilicatiem 
of  invoices  .  .  .  and  w"or.se  ...  it  was  be- 
tween   Clive   and    Arthur   Tavlor  who   asked 


him.  I  think,  at  some  point  to  tell  him  the 
truth  and  he  found  out  that  it  wasn  t  the 
truth.  It  wa.s  difficult.  I  dont  th.ink  CBS  lelt 
that  they  wanted  to  do  it  But  what  could 
yovi  do?  I^et  me  remind  vou  that  this  gu>  s 
an  olficer.  a  memlJer  ol  liie  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  a  publicly  held  company  "" 

Still  other  observers  ih(;ugiit  that  Davis 
h<.d  bex'ii  tiie  lo.ser  m  the  power  atrugtle  at 
CiiS.  that  he  had  his  e\es  on  the  presidency 
of  the  corporation.  Davis  himself  always  de- 
nied any  anibitions  bevond  Columbia,  beyond 
"music."  Lieberson  dismissed  the  talk  as  "kid 
stuff."  Cau.se.  you  know.  I  put  him  in  tiiat 
job — against,  by  the  ".vay.  a  lot  of  opposition. 
But  I  .saw  potential  in  him.  becau.se  he  was 
very  avid,  a  very  hard  wurker  and  buried 
i'lmself  in  what  he  '.va.s  doing.  No  How  c(<uld 
that  be  the  reason.'  He's  so  well  fomi>en- 
.lated  lor  ".vluit  he  did     .   .   .  " 

Winch  wi'S  exactly  the  pe  iiit  of  siill  nu're 
sieculation.  that  Davis  had  aroused  the  re- 
scntmem  and  or  jealousy  ol  tiiose  above  iiim. 
Only  five  years  into  his  job.  the  man  had  Ise- 
'  ■•:\iv  a  star  ;ii  iiis  ov.  u  business,  had  become 
one  of  the  oest-paid  executives  i!i  the  corps- 
ration,  had  kept  his  company  numlier  one, 
moving  Willi  the  times  aiid  making  rock  A: 
roll  the  dominant  music  at  the  company, 
forging  out  22  ,  of  the  record  market  for 
Columbia,  making  this  rock  6c  roil  label  the 
most  profitable  ot  CBS  several  divisions. 

Killer  Meade  smirked.  A  chunky,  pink  man 
with  Hooverish  features,  he'd  rattled  off  the 
corporate  ca:-.e  against  DavLs.  Wyiu-haw  and 
R"iil5;no  Willi  precision. 

He  was  responding  to  a  final  question, 
about  the  insistent  talk  about  Columbia 
giving  drugs  to  its  artists.  "I  mean,  witli 
all  the  money  these  people  were  getting, 
couldn't    they  just    buy   their  own.'" 

Meade,  a  veteran  who'd  lost  a  leg  in  the 
second  war.  told  how  CBS.  alerted  by  an  out- 
side source  tliat  Wyiishaw  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated, sent  its  own  law-  department, 
-'and  outside  counsel,"  after  the  executive's 
records.  Wynshaw  and  accountant  Rubino, 
he  said,  "were  both  up  to  the  same  hanky- 
panky,"  and  Davis  was  "implicated  in  the 
investigation  of  Wynshaw.  And  by  the  same 
token,  our  investigation  of  Rubino  led  to 
Cli.e  Davis.  As  far  as  v.e  know,  we  got  all 
the  culprits." 

Tlie  listing  of  $6500.  said  Meade,  was  the 
.suit's  one  "cold  sjiccific.  We  want  to  get  that 
money  back."  Such  a  sfiecific  may  also  open 
Davis  and  the  others  up  to  further  scrutiny 
from  state  and  federal  agents.  As  Meade  put 
it.  "Laws  may  have  been  violated.  They  could 
look  into  it  because  lliey  represent  society." 
The  investigation.  Meade  concluded,  ""was 
very,  very  thorough  and  very,  verv  fair.  That's 
one  thing  we  do  licre  at  CBS.  We  take  pi  ide 
is  being  fast." 

And  aside  from  tlie  old  guard.  a.-,ide  from 
V.-illi.Trn  Paley  s  staunchly  Republican  lean- 
ii'gs  and  the  corporation's  militaristic  ways. 
tlic  new  gu.Td.  CES  President  Arthur  Taylor. 
v.as  reported  agliast  to  learn  how  young  inu- 
sicians  and  record  people  had  fun.  He  heard, 
it  is  said,  about  the  CBS  conventions,  about 
a  famous  hooker  called  "The  Indian,"  a  fa- 
mous event  called  the  "circus."  and  about 
the  prevalence  at  record  conventions  of  fa- 
nion:;  drugs  and  drinks.  Tavlor.  graduate  of 
Brown  University  in  Renaissance  liistory  and 
eronomic  history,  straight  into  CBS  "from 
the  International  Paper  Company,  was 
shocked. 

Somehow,  de  pile  all  the  niniors  about 
"Dr.  Feelgood"  and  Wynshaw  as  "house 
pimp"  f.'-om  the  very  beginning.  CBS  had 
managed  to  eparate  the  simple  money  issue 
from  the  drug  rumors. 

No  one  believed  the  strategy  w-as  .soimd. 
Varietv.  without  any  verification  c>f  Wyn- 
shaw's or  Davis'  involvement  in  anything 
close  to  a  drug  store  ring,  tagged  its  first 
piei  e  en  the  president's  firing  with  two  para- 
graphs relating  to  industry  pavola  rumors 
last  year.  Gossij)  columnist  E.rl  Wilson  saw 


a  possible  government  connection,  writing 
"President  Nixon  may  find  some  consolatior. 
from  one  thing  in  show  business.  A  reported 
federal  look  into  the  music  business  may 
produce  some  competiiive  headlines  uuolv- 
iiig  narcotics,  payola,  kickbacks  and  incoinc 
tax  evasions — especially  the  belief  that  heroi:/ 
and  cocaine  has  ijeen  used  for  payola  pur- 
pose-, lor  sweeiing  up'  certain  tup  artists  or 
their  agents.  Tin  Pan  Alley  tmks  m;.3t«riously 
of  significant  'drug  busts'  and  ot  a  niuaic 
'Watergate.'  Federal  aj-ents  cliecked  on 
rumors  of  worldwide  drug  smugghnt;  th.it 
ended  in  midiown  New  York.  " 
Not  cjure.  but  close. 

From  the  first  rumors,  tliere  was  talk  ul 
a  rteepiionist  named  Fran,  rencjrtedly  con- 
stantly doped  up  at  Aork  at  CBS  and  hrtd 
There  waa  talk  of  a  F-rank  Campana.  who  d 
worked  al  Columbia  and  ijeen  a  friend  of  a 
man  named  "Pal."  Later,  ihe  name  "Fal- 
cciiie."  supposedly  known  m  Mafia  circles. 
surfaced.  The.se  men  reportedly  knew  Wyn- 
shaw, and  one  of  them,  u  was  known,  had 
been  busted  along  wilh  Fran. 

Finally,  one  week  after  Davis'  dismissal, 
a  Febru.iry  eih  bust  of  a  "xiiajor  interna- 
tional heroin  smuggling  operation  "  caioe 
back  into  ligiit.  Tiie  bust,  of  a  reported  iio 
million  oper.uion  centered  m  Montrtal,  in- 
volved a  Francine  Berber.  30.  listed  as  the 
operator  of  a  fried  chicken  stand.  A  Federal 
grand  jury  in  Newark  iudict,ed  eight  persons 
111  tiie  case,  busted  <.pen.  rep^/rtediy.  -'by  u^e 
of  the  telephone.  '  One  of  the  others  was 
Pasquale  Falcone.  41.  also  known  as  "Patsy  ' 
and  "Pal."  He  had  idoniified  himstlf  as  m.Mi- 
ager  of  Lynn  Anderson  and  Tommy  Cash.  f*o 
Nashville-ba.sed  Columbia  ac'vS. 

He  vv.i.s  also  de-cnbed  liy  C'lie  s' urce  as  "a 
frequent  visiior  to  conventions  and  the  CB> 
building.  On  Falcone,  whom  sources  clo.se  to 
the  Justice  Department  described  as  "a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vito  Geiiuvese  family.  "  were  found 
papers  allegedly  implicating  Wyj.sha'A. 

Falcone  is  not  officially  iibted  as  mar.ager 
of  either  Lynn  Anderson  or  Tummy  Cash. 
Tiieir  manager,  according  i.;  ilie  best  so'ar^es. 
is  one  Frank  Campaiia.  formerly  m  Art^sis 
Relations  at  Columbia  Records. 

As  for  Fr»iic:ne  Bcrgcr.  it  was  lec^rned  tliat 
after  she'd  been  fired  from  Columbia,  she 
beL'un  working  at  the  fried  chicken  siaiid. 

Wynshaw.  who  immediately  began  smg.r.g 
to  the  grand  jury  and  met  with  the  US  At- 
toriiei  s  Office  Strike  Force  Again.st  Orga- 
nized Clime  five  times,  was  cleared  of  any 
involvement  with  the  heroin  ring. 

Davis  himself  immediately  hired  a  lawyer, 
Vincent  Broderick.  former  New  Yosk  Cit> 
Poli<"e  Commissioner,  and  stayed  a^ay  from 
the  press.  Wynshaw.  meantime,  stayed  puL- 
lic,  showing  up,  even,  at  a  planning  com- 
mittee meeting  for  a  record  busiiieiis  charit., 
cent,  and  somehow"  letting  his  testimony  to 
the  Strike  Force  leak.  He  told  the  investiea- 
tors  about  Columbia  spending  nis.re  than 
$250,000  lo-st  year  in  payola,  money  to  disl^ 
jockeys  and  in'usic  directors  at  black,  radio 
stations  in  exchange  for  airplay. 

He  and.  since  his  first  testimony,  others 
have  reportedly  detailed  .difTeren'  f  ruis  of 
pa\cjla..many  of  them  wtll-kno.vn  i  i  Ih.e  re.  - 
old  and  music  business. 

Columbia.  Wynshaw  was  reported  to  have 
said,  paid  as  mu-h  as  $7000  a  week  to  ihe 
publisher  of  a  radio  tipsheet.  who  in  luru 
paid  off  black  radio  station  personnel. 

Another  major  company  allegedly  paid 
$6000  to  the  same  lipshcel  piiblLsiier — f.-^r- 
nierly  employed  by  the  orign;a"or  of  su' h 
publications.  Bill  Gavin — to  mention  one 
new  Ra:B  single  in  his  sheet,  and  $3000  for 
a  mention  of  a  pc'p  single. 

Promotion  men  have  allegedly  1;-  !i  giving 
disk  jockeys — f.t  Tup  40  ."s  well  as  at  FM- 
rock  and  black  stations — "gifts"  of  drug.':,  as 
soft  as  marijuana,  as  hard  as  cocaine —for 
years,  in  some  instances  replacing  the  more 
traditional  pre^enus  of  prostitutes,  cash,  fur 
coats  and  htjuor    Promo  men  have  also,  in 
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.-.ome    markets,   allegedly   served   as   market- 
wi.se  dealers  of  low-priced  drugs 

Especially  with  black  stations,  promo  men 
have  allegedly  provided  quantities  of  free 
albums  for  their  own  resale  throuf,'h  then- 
own  shops  or  to  middle-men  retailers 

New  forms  of  payola  also  allei'edlv  include 
airline  ticket.s — provided  to  DJs  to  ti^e  or  sell 
at  will-  and  company  contiecuoas  with 
travel  agencies  tlfit  provided  a  label  witli 
■Ijonus"  tickets  which  executive-  .vf)ul(l  use — 
or  sell. 

The  specific  allegations  of  payola  by  way  of 
npsheet  would  appear  to  implicate  Kal  Rud- 
man.  who  has  openly  admitted  receiving 
monev  from  record  coinpaiiies  He  called  them 
■promotional"  and  'consultaiu  '  fees.  He  had 
also  beeii  in  attendance  at  a  Columbia  singles 
meeting,  and  had  beea  written  up  in  the 
N'ew  Yorker  magazine.  Last  week,  another 
allegation  reported  how  'a  promotion  man 
spent  15  minutes  talking'  on  the  telephone 
With  the  publisher  about  a  new  single.  The 
next  day.  the  companv  got  a  iiill  for  si 50  for 
the  conversation." 

Riidman  was  busy  at  home  m  Cherry  Hills. 
New  Jersey,  from  which  he  puts  out  both  his 
weekly  tipsheet  and  his  -Soundtrack'  column 
for  the  Hollywood  Reporter  He  let  his  wife. 
Lucy,  speak  for  him.  and  she  denied  that 
Rudman  had  been  contacted  by  anv  investi- 
gators in  relation  to  the  latest  payola  charges. 
Rudman  himself  had  told  us.  in  an  earlier 
interview-:  ••You  cannot  read  the  sheet  and 
know  who's  paying  me  and  who's  not.  I  only 
take  money  when  I  know  the  record  is  good. 
If  r  cant  deliver,  then  my  a.ss  is  gras.s.  It's 
(onsultation  at  the  highest  level  My  field  is 
inu.sic;  Im  a  music  junkie:  we  all  serve  the 
artist.^' 

The  charges  regarding  Columbia  and  al- 
leged payola  with  black  radio  stations  are 
based  on  Columbia's  recent  and  successful  in- 
volvement with  the  Kenny  Gamble  and  Leon 
HuR  production  team.  Distributing  Gamble 
and  Huffs  Philadelphia-International  label. 
Columbia  scored  four  gold  singles  in  a  year's 
time,  accounting  for  almost  half  of  Colum- 
bia's nine  million-sellers  last  year. 

Neither  Gamble  nor  Huff  could  be  reached 
for  comment  on  the  matter.  But  elsewhere 
around  the  industry,  spokesmen  reflected 
either  .studied  nonchalance — an  aloofness,  in 
fact — or  outright  fear.  Rumors  of  feds  hitting 
other  record  companies — were  reported  and 
denied;  rumors  of  presidents  Mike  Curb  of 
MGM  and  Rocco  Laginestra  of  RCA  getting 
canned  for  alleged  malfeasance,  a  la  Cllve 
Davis,  were  spread— and  denied.  At  Warner 
Brothers,  workers  reported  'all-day  meet- 
ings' to  map  out  strategies  for  possible  fed- 
eral investigations  into  account  books  and 
promotional  practices.  The  company  denied 
such  meetings.  Sources  at  Columbiil  now  in 
the  middle  of  talk  of  heavy  organized  crime 
involvement  in  the  business,  told  how  fellow- 
workers,  and  chiefly  execti fives,  were  -run- 
ning scared  "  Those  executives  looking  the 
most  frightened  were  questioned:  thev  i.s.sued 
denials  And  CBS  announced  its  own 
•thorough  Investigation  "  of  the  latest 
charges. 

The  larger  story  has  just  begiui  But  for 
Clive  J  Davis,  it  could  be  the  James  Aubrey 
story  all  over  again,  the  ri.se  and  the  sudden 
fall 

Goddard  Lieberson.  onlv  a  few  months 
Rgo.  .sat  up  on  the  40th  floor,  awav  from  it  all. 
a  Senior  Vice  President  who  didii't  think  he 
was  doing  enough,  a  61 -year-old  rigure  ready 
to  quit.  At  that  time,  thinking  about  the 
man  who'd  replaced  him.  he  betrayed  Just  a 
touch  of  envy  at  the  power  now  held  by  Clivo 
Davis.  He  nodded  when  he  wa.s  told  of  hjw 
DavLs  wa-s  seen  by  others  in  the  ou.siric^s 
Yeah,  egocentric  .  .  .  ego  trip.  Ifs  v.-ry 
corrtiptive.  you  know.  Ah  power  is  c,  rrin'- 
tive." 

Kitter  Meade  leaned  back,  high  up  in  his 
office  in  the  upper  reaches,  looking  almost 
.son  for  a  minute.  •The  sad  thing. •'  he  said. 


"is  a  man  of  imminent  promi.se.  a  good 
mind  ...  he  had  nowhere  to  go  but  up. 
Wliat   in  hell  motivated  him  to  do  this?" 

Clive  Davis  was  probably  no  more  -'cor- 
rupt "  than  anvone  else  so  suddenly  and  over- 
whelmingly empowered  And  in  a  business  as 
compctiiive  as  his.  where  each  artist,  each 
piece  of  product,  each  chart,  each  contract. 
and  each  competitor  was  the  greatest  of 
challenges,  he  mixed  power  and  pride  in  each 
battle.  And  he  won  most  of  them.  For  a 
while  there.  Columbia  was  /nv  label  more 
than  he  was  ita  president.  He  once  said  that 
he  wouldn't  handle  his  job  any  differentlv  if 
he  owned  the  company  And  owning  his  own 
company  may  yet  be  Clive  Davis'  future.  He 
is  too  strong  to  be  counted  out  now.  On 
these  intermittently  warm  and  rainy  da\s 
m  New  York  it's  not  so  difficult  to  tliink  of 
Silver  linings. 

Yes.  said  Nat  'Weiss,  manager  of  the  Ma- 
haviahnu  Orchestra.  "Clive  had  created  a 
one-man  company,  witli  press  releases  being 
written  about  him.  and  I  don't  think  that 
was  the  best  situation, 

"But  listen:  We're  all  saddened  when  this 
kind  of  thing  happens  to  any  human  being   " 

I  From  Newsweek.  June  11.  1973  | 
The  Spectkr  of  Payola  1973 
It  was  the  biggest  shock  to  hit  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  record  industry  since  the  pay- 
ola scandals  back  in  the  late  '50s.  Suddenly, 
last  week.  CBS  fired  its  Golden  Bov.  Clive 
Davis,  president  of  the  CBS  Records  Group 
and  the  No  1  recording  executive  in  the  coun- 
try. CBS  also  announced  it  was  suing  Davis 
for  the  return  of  $94,000  of  company  funds 
which  he  allegedly  spent  for  unauthorized 
purposes  -stKh  as  decorating  his  New  Yoi-k 
apartment,  throwing  his  son  a  lavish  bar 
mitzvah  and  renting  a  Beverly  Hills  summer 
home 

Fe'A-  inside  the  record  business  believed, 
however,  that  that  was  the  whole  storv! 
There  was  reason  to  believe  a  new  payoia 
.scandal  of  national  proportions  was  brewing, 
and  that  it  might  involve  payoffs,  drugs  and 
money  machinations  throughout  the  record- 
ing industry. 

According  to  the  CBS  suit.  Davis  and  his 
vice  president  lor  artist  ielation.s.  David 
Wynshaw — along  with  Columbia  Recoids  ac- 
countant Anthony  Rubino— falsified  invoices 
to  pay  off  carpenters  and  caterers  illegally 
for  Davis.  CBS  al.so  alleges  that  Wyitshaw, 
w-ho  in  his  Job  was  responsible  for  handing 
out  favors  and  hospitality  to  Columbia  art- 
ists, had  handed  out  a  fa\or  to  Davis  as 
well— in  the  form  of  a  cash  payment  of  $6,- 
500  in  hundi-ed-dollar  bills.  The  suit  further 
states  that  other  "substantial  sums  of 
money"  are  involved.  Jtist  how  much,  CBS 
isn't  saying,  but  a  Columbia  spokesman  at 
first  asserted  aiid  later  denied  the  figure  was 
as  high  as  $800,000. 

The  40-year-oId  Davis  was  given  tlie  au- 
thority to  spend  that  kind  of  monev  without 
question  becati.se  of  the  brilliant  Job  he  had 
done  for  CBS  Beginning  as  deputv  couiLsel 
for  Columbia  Records  in  19G0.  Brooklyn- 
born  Davis,  who  had  w-orked  his  way  through 
Harvard  Law  School,  was  made  piesident  of 
Columbia  Records  in  1967  and  the  Records 
Gi-oup  division  president  in  1971  During  that 
time  he  assembled  the  most  impressive  roster 
of  talent  of  any  lecoid  company  today,  span- 
ning rock,  country,  cla.s.sical.  show  tunes  and 
rhythm  and  blues.  He  signed  such  natnes 
as  Jams  Jopiin.  Santana.  Blood  Sweat  ai;d 
Tears,  and  moved  rock  from  15  per  cent  ot 
Columbia  Records'  volume  to  over  50  per 
cent.  Under  his  tutelage  the  CBS  RecDids 
Group  cornered  22  per  cent  of  the  record 
market,  grtjasmg  $340  million  in  sales  last 
year.  For  his  efforts  Davis  was  made  a  director 
of  the  corporation,  and  earned  in  salary  and 
benefits  moi-e  than  $350,000  in  1972. 

Expenses:  Columbia'.'?  di.'-inissal  of  Davis 
was  not  taken  at   face  value  by  everyone  In 


the  business.  Was  CBS  really  prepared,  they 
asked,  to  fire  their  top  moneymaking  execu- 
tive, a  man  who  had  been  touted  for  the  CBS 
presidency  itself,  because  of  S94.000  in  sus- 
pect expenses.'  Would  Davis  risk  his  career 
for  such  relatively  small  potatoes.'  Why  did 
CBS  fire  him  so  preclpitotisly  (he  was  hauled 
before  the  directors  to  be  told  the  news  and 
upon  his  return  to  his  office  all  his  belongings 
were  rated,  ready  to  be  cleared  awayi? 
■  Davis  was  too  big  to  fire  that  quickly  tor 
what  they  said  they  fired  him  for.  "  says  a 
longtime  record  excctitive.  Insiders  argued 
that  house  rentals  and  bar  mitzvahs  are 
legitimate  expenses  in  an  industry  where 
lavish  entertaining  is  an  everyday  part  of 
doing  business.  "This  happens  all  the  time.  " 
says  one  record-company  official,  ••and  most 
of  the  time  they  Just  say  give  the  money 
back'  " 

Many  music  insiders  are  convinced  Davis 
was  the  victim  of  a  power  struggle.  There 
was  speculation  that  both  his  success  and  his 
methods  irritated  new  CBS  president  Arthur 
Taylor.  And  not  every  Davis  deal  was  a  bo- 
nanza— for  example,  he  has  been  criticized 
for  signing  composer-singer  Neil  Diaatond  to 
a  five-year.  .'fi4  million  contract  which  has  yet 
to  pay  off.  Davis  made  all  decisions  about 
Signing  artists  himself,  and  some  saw  this 
and  the  personal  publicity  he  received  as  ar- 
rogance. -'Clive  was  sometimes  arrogant.  "  says 
Jack  Holzman.  president  of  Elektra  Records, 
'•but  I'm  not  sure  that  wasn  t  the  best  way 
to  be  in  dealing  with  a  major  monolith  like 
CBS." 

Neither  CBS  nor  anyone  else  was  accusing 
Davis  or  Wynshaw  of  involvement  with  pav- 
ola.  But  the  industry  buzzed  last  week  with 
new  talk  about  that  old  bugaboo.  "Hospitality 
in  the  rock  world  dictates  yoti  provide  dope, 
and  the  dope  of  the  day  recently  has  been  co- 
caine. "  says  rock  writer  Albert  Goldman. 
"Most  of  these  people  can't  get  it  together 
for  a  recording  session  or  a  party  without  it," 
There  have  been  rumors  as  well  that  drugs, 
.specifically  cocaine,  have  been  used  by  some 
companies  to  pay  off  disk  jockeys  for  pla.ing 
their  records. 

Goddard  Lieberson.  the  CBS  corporate  vice 
president  who  was  moved  in  to  replace  Davis 
as  president  of  the  CBS  Records  Group,  in- 
stantly made  a  strong  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  drugs.  •■!  emphatically  den>  any  drug 
involvement."  he  said.  Many  Tecord-biisine.ss 
people  were  skeptical  of  Columbia's  claim  to 
be  clean.  "In  the  advertising  world,  ifs  Mar- 
tinis," said  one  record  producer.  "In  the 
music  world.  It's  cocaine." 

Indeed,  clean  is  not  necessarilv  spotless. 
Newsweek  has  learned  that  both  Davis  and 
Wynshaw  have  been  called  to  testifv  before 
a  grand  Jury  that  is  presently  investigating 
whether  there  is  wide.spread  payola  involving 
cash  and  drugs  in  the  recording  industry. 
The  probe  has  already  revealed  that  substaii- 
tial  amounts  of  ca.sh  are  pas.sed.  on  a  weekly 
basis,  to  outside  tipsters  who  in  turn  pay 
off  disk  jockeys.  The  results  of  the  probe 
could  shake  the  recording  industrv  as  much 
as  the  last  payola  scandals  did  in  the  '50s. 

"Ten  years  ago.  "  said  one  male  superstar, 
"the  disk  Jockeys  were  into  chicks  and  free 
vacations.  Now  it's  grass,  hash  and  coke," 
Paytila  takes  other  forms  as  well,  according 
to  Newsweek  sources.  Lavish  pre.ss  partie.s. 
hookei-s  and  booze  are  still  a  part  of  it.  so  are 
kickbacks  from  travel  agencies  and  hotels 
where  record-industry  conventions  are  held. 
Thou.sands  of  free  record  albums  may  go  to 
some  disk  jockeys  who  own  record  shops  on 
tlie  side  -a  practice  particularly  prevalent  at 
black  rhythm-and-blues  stations  where  sal- 
aries are  low.  These  Deejays  in  turji  plug 
the  albums  on  the  air.  In  San  Francisco,  there 
is  a  reputed  "suit  shop"  where  disk  jockeys 
order  as  many  as  five  suits  at  a  time  and  rec- 
ord companies  will  pick  tip  the  tab.  In  more 
subtle  forms  of  payola,  say  Newsweek's 
sources,  some  record  companies  are  now  even 
buying    "air  time^  at  big  record  stores,  pay- 
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ing  to  have  their  aibiinis  played  while  cus- 
tomers browse  through  the  racks. 

Ironically,  the  famgs  of  both  Davis  and 
Wyusiiaw  were  triggered  by  an  accident.  As 
director  of  artist  rel.itions,  Wynshaw  dealt 
With  virtually  all  cl  Columbia's  artists  and 
their  iiianagcrs.  One  of  these  was  a  inmi 
named  Pasqual  Falcone,  who  managed, 
among  others,  country  tiiigers  Ljnn  Anderton 
aiid  Tommy  Cash.  Ijoth  Columbia  recording 
artists.  Last  February  Falcone  was  mdiited 
with  seven  others  i:y  a  Federal  grand  jury  on 
2i3  counts  of  "violation  of  Federal  narcoiKs 
laws  and  conspiring  to  uiiport  and  distribute 
heroin  in  the  U.S." 

In  the  course  of  its  investigation  of 
I'alcoiie,  the  FBI  ran  across  Wyn.shaw's  i;a.;r.e. 
(Wyii»-haw  sub.sequently  teiitified  befcre  the 
grand  jury  iiivcsligating  F,ilcone  and  was 
cleared  of  any  illegal  involvement  with  him.) 
When  the  FBI  pa.>-ctl  Wynshaw 's  r.amc  Xn 
CBS  higiicr-iips.  CBS  tinniCdiately  fiiel 
Wynshaw  and  padlocked  his  office,  ar.d  while 
CBS  audited  Wynshaw's  books,  the  FBI 
scdtired  the  files.  CBS  ^aid  its  investigation 
turned  up  false  invoices  ;ijid  otlier  papers 
v-hlrh  led  to  the  lirme  r.f  Davis. 

Renovations:   Neither  Davis  nor  Wynsha-.v 
was  available  for  cninicnt.  Nf wsweck  lenn;- 
etl  that  Da\is  h^i  been  scheduled  to  testify 
last  week  bt-forc-  tlio  grand  jury,  but  that  a 
postponement   of  his   appearaijce   had   been 
obtained  by  his  attorney,  former  New  Y"ork 
City  Police  Comniiasionor  Vincent  L.    Brod- 
erick.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the  grand  jtiry 
wanted  to  discuss  bar  nutzvahs  or  apartment 
renovations  with  Davis,  All  of  which  led  to 
speculation  that  other  things  -were  brew:ng. 
"CBS  doesn't  sue  a  Clive  Davts  just  for  $90.- 
000."    .said    an    official    at    Atlantic    Records. 
••They're  trying  to  get  out  of  sf-methlng  fa-'t." 
When  rumors  aro^e  last    year  that  drugs 
were  being  used  as  payola.  Stanley  Gortikov. 
president    of    the    Roford   lndu.':;ry   Associa- 
tion   of    Amfrica,    issued    a    stern    -warning. 
"The-e  report.s,   if  true."  he  .«id.  '•mirror  a 
repitliensible   eor.dilion   for   all   of    us   both 
commercially  and  morally."  Some  record  ex- 
ecutives   think    the    husin€.ss    is    due    lor    a 
housecleaniii!:.  "I  think  it's  lime  i'  hapjX'U- 
ed.  "  .says  an  executive  at  A  and  M  Rec.jrds. 
•"liie   record    industry   is   in   the   process  of 
becoming  as  excessive  and  fat  as  the  picture 
business  was  in  the  '.'i0s.  II  this  thing  shakes 
up  the  industry  and  <  hanges  it  for  the  better, 
then   that's   terrific."   A    music-business   at- 
torney summed  it  up  anothtr  way:  "I  think 
you're  going  to  see  an  awlul  lot  of  record- 
promotion  guys  walking  around  with  coats, 
ties  and  briefcases  Ironi  now-  on  " 


I  From  Newsweek.  June  18,  1973] 
The  Music  Goes  Rotund 

The  multibillioh-dollar  recording  industry 
has  braced  itself  lor  a  majtir  payola  investi- 
gation by  the  Federal  government  in  the 
wage  of  CBS's  abrupt  liring  <'f  Columbia 
Records  Group  prtsidtnt  Clive  Davis  for  al- 
leged iiiisu.se  of  company  Uuids.  Ne'Asweek 
reveidid  last  week  thai  Davis  and  two  other 
Columbia  Rccoid  employees  had  been  called 
lo  teMify  before  a  Newark  Federal  grand  jury 
abo-al  cash  payoffs,  money  machinations  and 
record  bushiess.  The  inve.-tigation  is  certain 
to  be  widened  to  include  virtually  the  whole 
industry.  "Subpoena.s  will  be  going  out  like 
a  blizzard  for  the  next  few  months."  says  a 
source  close  to  the  investigation.  "It's  going 
to  result  in  a  mess  of  indictments." 

The  investigation  is  being  handled  bv  the 
US.  attorney's  office  in  Newark  through  tlie 
Federal  Strike  Force  Against  Organized 
Crime.  Although  John  Goldstein  of  the  New- 
ark US.  attorney's  office  refused  to  comment 
on  the  inquiry.  Richard  Crane,  attorney  in 
charge  t/f  the  Los  Angeles  Strike  Force,  ad- 
mitted that  "it's  very  possible  we'll  be  in  «  ii 
this." 

Predictably,  record  companies  are  panicky. 
Wariier    Brothers    Records    m    Li>s    Angeles 


called  in  its  promotion  people  from  around 
the  rouiitry  for  a  two-day  meeting  last  weik 
that  included  talk  about  new  records  and 
old  expense  accounts.  Atlantic  Records  i:i 
New  York  sent  otit  a  niemo  instruct ing  em- 
ployees not  to  t.dk  to  the  press  At  Capitol 
Rei.'ords  in  lx5s  Aiifeles  verbal  orders  went 
out  li>  "check  expense  accounts  and  clean 
them  up.  "  Employees  at  two  other  record 
companies  were  convinced  their  piione,,  were 
being  monitored  'Right  now."  says  one  rec- 
ord-company official,  "everyone  wlio  has  ever 
h.id  a  doj^e  budeet  for  artists  and  deejays  is 
desperately  trvinc  to  juggle  the  books  ""  But 
drill's,  th  u(:':i  prevalent  in  an  industry  that 
considers  tiicm  a  part  of  its  life-style,  have 
n(it  yet  hcured  greatly  in  the  government  s 
payola  investigation. 

Hiine  la.st  April.  David  Wynshaw  and  An- 
thony Rubino.  former  oftic  lals  at  Columb,a 
Recoids  discharged  alone  with  Davis,  have 
been  meeting  weekly  with  members  of  the 
Newark  Strike  Force,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Post  ORice  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Sources  close  to  the  investiga- 
tions say  that  Wynshaw  and  Rubino  have 
made  a  n  -.mber  ol  allegations:  that  Colum- 
bia Record  paid  an  out.slde  tipster  and  in- 
dependent record  producers  as  much  as  $6,000 
a  week  to  lunnel  money  to  disc  Jfx-keys  in 
the  largely  black  rhythm-and-blues  market: 
that  a  corporate  sluslr  fund  for  Columbia  ex- 
ecutives was  largely  misappropriated  into  the 
executives"  pr>cket,s:  that  bills  for  the  ron- 
struclion  of  Columbia-owned  record-dis- 
count store.';  were  deliberately  inflated  to 
cover  th"  cost  of  apartment  renovations  and 
home  building  for  a  number  ol  high  Co- 
lumbia and  CBS  officials.  The  misuse  of 
fuiiJs,  Fay  the  sources,  nv.gl-it  run  to  several 
million  dollars  a  year. 

CBS  maintains  it  has  no  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing other  than  in  connection  with  the 
firing  ol  Davis.  Wynshaw  and  Rubino.  But 
just  to  make  sure,  CBS  last  week  launched 
Its  own  investigation  "to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  ar.y  factual  basis  for  the  allegations 
v.hi'h  have  beea  reported. " 

Mc.vnwhile,  the  record  industry  was  buzz- 
ing with  rumors  that  the  outside  tipster 
named  by  Wyn.shaw  and  Rubino  could  be  Kal 
Rudman,  a  highly  influential  tip-sheet  pub- 
li.shcr  who  runs  his  o-*ii  "consulting  firm" 
to  promote  hit  records,  Rudman  is  retained 
by  most  of  the  record  companies  to  promote 
their  singles,  but  won't  reveal  how  much  he's 
paid  for  his  services  and  denies  any  involve- 
ment with  payola.  "I  swear  on  the  body  of 
my  only  son  I  am  clean."  says  the  flamboyant 
Rudman.  But  sources  insist  that  at  least"  one 
tipster  is  a  key  figure  in  a  chain  through 
which  money  is  passed  from  record  com- 
panies to  di'-.c  jockeys  via  independent  pro- 
motion men. 

CRAMS 

Insiders  also  claim  investigators  wiil  be 
taking  a  look  at  the  complex  pricing  struc- 
tures of  record  rumpanies — selling  albums 
to  favored  distributors  at  lower  prices  (a 
pos.sible  violation  of  the  Robmsou-Patman 
.'Vet),  as  well  as  the  use  of  drugs  in  the  in- 
dustry. Newsweek  learned  that  in  Los  An- 
geles, for  example,  one  record  company  pro- 
mo'iion  man  spends  $2,400  a  week  lo  buy 
tw-o  ounces  of  cociime  thai  he  cuts  into 
grams  and  seils  to  other  record-company 
promotion  people.  Deals  for  the  drugs  are 
made  at  a  rei  ord-indu.siry  hangout,  a  popu- 
lar It.ihan  restaurant.  The  coke  buyers  then 
turn  in  expense  accounts  for  the  purchase 
in  the  form  of  receipts  from  an  iiiStrumeut- 
rental  store  T-.vo  grams  of  ci/c.iine  translate, 
for  expense  account  purposes,  to  -one  bass 
guit.ir  rental,  $100," 

On  the  subject  of  payola,  reactions  last 
week  irnni  disc  ji>cke\s  were  mixed.  Many 
insisied  that  pavola  had  died  with  the  1950's 
scandals.  "I  can't  get  a  record  on  the  play- 
list."  says  Chi.  ago  deejay  Larry  I  ujack. 
•'Eight  people  in  the  music  department  de- 
cide  that."   But   a   Los   AngeKs   disc   jockey 


insisted  that  where  there's  a  need  there's  a 
wav.  and  "I'd  have  to  say  there's  almost  a 
need  for  payola  "  -Another  LA  deejay  woc.ld 
not  admit  there  was  payola,  but  added:  "I'm 
try.ng  to  sound  as  nnive  as  possible.  I've 
got  to"  In  any  ca.se.  a  hi>t  spotlight  h.-us  been 
turned  on.  "This  thing  is  like  Watergate.  ' 
says  an  investigator  in  Washington.  "Every 
time  we  look  a  little  iLiilhcr,  we  find  some- 
tiiing  ci.sc  " 

[From  the   New  York  Times.  June   7.   lv7:i) 

Cr.cANizru  Crimt  Ljnked  to  Pav.-.a 

(By  Grace  Lichtenhtein  i 

Federal    investigators    m    Newark    beisvo 

tliat    tlieir    Inquiry   on    pa'.ola    at   Coluiiioia 

Records  has  unco',  ered  a  "i  lear  uivolvemenl  ' 

of  organized  crime  in  seme  segitifiits  of  the 

record   industry,   acooreling   to  source'    close 

to  the  case. 

The  investigation  began  when  the  mdicl- 
nient  of  a  talent  manager  on  heroin-Traffie-.- 
ink  charges  last  February  led  Federal  ager.t  j 
t<i  an  official  of  Columbia  who  lias  since  bee;i 
aismi.';.sed  It  has  heard  testimony  that  some 
payoffs  from  record  companies  took  the  lorn 
of  .shipments  of  large  quantities  of  tree 
records  to  black  radio  stations,  whose  em- 
ployees then  sold  them  to  record  stores,  the 
sources  said. 

T!ie  investigators  have  also  been  told  that 
record  promotion  men  routinely  concealeil 
payoffs  in  cash — and  In  some  cases,  drugs — 
bv  tuiniiig  in  falsified  expense  accounts,  the 
sources  said. 

According  to  the  sources,  the  investlpatiou 
is  beii.c  coordinated  through  the  office  of 
Herbel  J.  Stern,  the  United  States  attor-iey 
for  New  Jersey,  'with  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Strike  Force  Against  Organized 
Crime  in  Newark.  Mr  Stern's  office  de. lined' 
To  comment  on  the  case. 

hocan  enter?  case 
Meanwhile,   it    was   also   learned    that    tl.e 
office  ol  Frank  S.  Hogan,  the  MaiUiattaii  Di~- 
irict  Attorney,  w-as  also  looking  into  the  c_se 
and  w-as  "in  touch  "  with  Mr,  Stent's  ofSce. 

As  news  about  the  inveit igations  spread 
yesterday,  the  Columbia  Ei..adi.astiug  S;.  s- 
tem  isiued  u  statemeiu  saying  It  liad  began 
iio  own  "thorough  invesiigaticu."" 

"We  have  no  evidence  wiiate\er  of  wrcr.g- 
douig  other  than  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
charge of  three  Columbia  Records  employe^., 
anuoimced  Ust  week  for  miprcver  Uoe  of 
company  funds,"  the  statement  said. 

"However."  it  continued,  "in  light  of  c'lir- 
reiit  rumors  concerniiig  olher  irtej;ularities. 
C.B.S.  has  luiiiated  a  tliorc-jgii  iiive^tigution 
which  is  being  conducted  t.y  the  law  firm  of 
Cravath,  Swaine  i  Moore  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  factual  b.isis  for  tl.e 
alle gallons  ...  If  any  Irrecularit ie=  are  in- 
deed disrcjvered.  action  will  be  taken  im- 
mediately and  the  facts  reported  to  the 
proper  authorities." 

Federal  investigators  were  said  to  be  look- 
ing into  t!ie  activities  of  some  talent  agents 
and  record  distribution  companies  as  weil 
as  record  executives. 

Last  February,  a  man  identified  a-s  the 
silent  partner  in  the  management  of  some 
recording  artist,'.  Pasquale  Falcone,  was  In- 
eiicred  m  Newark  with  seven  o'her  persotis. 
including  a  former  Columim  Records  re- 
ceptionist, on  Conspiracy  and  smue-gliiig 
charces  allegedlv  connected  -w-ith  a  rnulti- 
million  dollar  international  heroin  nng 

A  reltrence  in  .Mr  Falc.  ne's  papers  led 
Federal  agents  in  Newark  to  David  Wyn- 
shaw. the  director  lor  artist  rt  lations  at 
C. 'linnbi.i.  Mr.  Wynshaw  was  dismissed  In 
April  by  Columbia  and  sources  close  lo  the 
case  .say  he  has  been  telling  the  JiL-^tice 
Deparinieiil  what  he  knows  about  payola 
ever  since. 

An  internal  investigation  by  Columbia 
Records,  led  to  the  dlsmiss-ai  last  week  of 
Mr.  Davis.  The  company  said  it   had  found 
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evidence  ihat  ne  had  u.sed  $94,000  in  com- 
pany funds  to  refurbisli  a  house  a':d  throw 
n  bar  mltzvah.  A  civil  suit  by  Columbia 
a^janist  Mr.  Davi.s  named  Mr.  Wynshaw 
a>  ;in  accomplice.  j^ 

Jusl  how  some  Columbia  Records  em- 
ployes mii;ht  have  arrantred  .-.ome  payola 
ua-.  detailed  yesterday  by  a  lormer  aide  to 
yxr.  WyiUihaw.  who  asked  noi  to  be  iden- 
nned  lor  fear  of  rcprisaN 


Pop   M[-,-,ic   iNQi  n;y    BRi'ArifNUD   by 
Unitld  St.mf.s 
(Bv  Grace  Lichtensieiii  i 
The  Justice  Department  has  intensified  it.^ 
inyestigation   of  Columbia   Records   and    its 
.subsidiaries   and    is    now    poring    over    "car- 
loads"  of   expense   vouchers,   personnel   rec- 
ords,  financial   and   legal  documents   of   the 
record    label    and    its    .subsidiaries,    sotirces 
close   to  the   case   said   yesterdav. 

The  record  company  was  said  to  be  ai 
the  center  of  the  Federal  investigation  of 
alleged  payola  and  organized-crime  involve- 
ment in  pop  music,  which  came  to  light  after 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  dismissed 
Clive  J.  Davis  as  president  of  CBS  Records 
Group  on  May  29  and  sued  lum  tor  alleged 
misuse  of   company   funds. 

Sources  close  to  the  company  said  yester- 
day that  CBS  was  also  widening  it^s  own 
internal  investigation,  with  the  law  firm  of 
Cravath.  Swam  a;  Moore,  the  accounting 
firm  of  Lybrand.  Ross  Brothers  ^:  Mont- 
gomery and  private  detectives  all  reviewing 
corporate  documents  and  interviewing  com- 
pany  employes. 

While  cooperating  fullv  with  multiple 
investigations  by  the  Jti-tice  Department, 
the  Federal  Commiinicatif)ns  Commission 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
sources  said.  CBS  is  also  said  to  be  making 
plan.s  to  fi:e  additional  .suits  against  two 
other  disniLssed  e.xecutive.,  David  Wynshaw 
and  Anthonv  Rubino 

In  addition,  according  to  the  sources,  the 
company  is  pushing  for  criminal  pro.secii- 
i;on  of  the  dismissal  ot  officials  on  charges  ol 
embezzlement 

In  its  original  suit  against  Mr  Davis,  the 
company  charged  that  the  di.->mis.sed  presi- 
dent had  "improperly  obtained  or  received 
other  substantial  sums  '  of  company  monev 
in  addition  to  the  $94,000  specificailv  men- 
tioned Corporate  spokesmen  have  repeated- 
Iv  called  attention  to  those  words  when 
qiie.stioned  about  the  .seriousness  of  the  al- 
legations against   Mr    Davts 

Neither  Mr  Davis.  Mr,  Wynshaw  nor  Mr. 
Rubino  could  be  reached  yesterday  for  com- 
ment A  lawyer  for  Mr  Wynshaw  .said  his 
client  had  not  been  sued  as  of  yesterday. 

RfMORS  CALLED  UNTRUK 

Top  executive.s  of  C  B  S  are  known  to 
be  indignant  over  rtimors  tliat  the  company 
tried  to  cover  up  a  major  drug  scandal  by 
dLsmlssing  Mr.  Davi..,.  Instead,  the  sources 
.said,  their  internal  invesiiiiation  i..  seeking 
to  determine  whether  anvoue  la  iheir  em- 
plov  miglit  have  worked  with  Pa--quale  Fal- 
cone, an  indicted  heroin  trumcker  to  divert 
funds  !rom  C  B  S  thrt/Ugh  the  u.se  of  invoices 
.submitted  by  dummy"  travel  companies  and 
other   .service    lirms. 

Employes  of  Columbia  Records  have  told 
friend-,  that  no  expense  account  vouchers 
have  ijeen  paid  since  the  internal  investiga- 
tion began  two  weeks  ago.  Executives  have 
been  informed  that  the  rompanv  will  not 
hesitate  to  break  off  bu.iiness  relationships 
With  any  agents,  managers  or  promoters 
linked    to  questionable   enterprisrs 

In  a  memorandum  dated  June  1  1.  G'<ddard 
Liebers'^n  who  replaced  Mr  Davi.  as  presi- 
dent of  the  CBS  Record',  Group  assured  em- 
plove^:  'ThL,  Ls  not  a  v.  itch  liunt  It  Is  for 
tiie  protection  and  reputation  of  all  of  tis  " 
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The  memo  also  told  employe.s  that  the 
companv  was  doing  everything  it  could  to 
root  out  any  unethical  or  illegal  practices  its 
investigators  might  find.  Although  the  note 
said  nothing  about  drugs,  corporate  otficials 
were  said  to  be  dismayed  at  finding  out  the 
extent  of  the  use  of  drugs  by  some  pop  niu.su- 
performers    and    their   associates. 

It  was  a  drug  Investigation  that  original- 
ly led  the  Justice  Department  to  allegation.-, 
of  payola  in  the  record  industry  last  spring. 

Mr.  Falcone,  a  talent  manager  known  as 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  CBS.  building  on 
52d  Street  and  a  companion  of  Mr.  Wyn- 
shaws.  was  indicted  in  Newark  m  February 
on  charges  of  having  played  the  central  role 
in  a  conspiracy  to  import  at  least  five  kilo- 
grams  of   heroin   from   Canada. 

Mr.  Wynshaw  was  discharged  as  Colum- 
bia's director  of  artist  relations  in  April. 
When  questioned  by  Federal  investigators 
about  his  involvement  with  Mr.  Falcone.  Mr. 
Wynshaw  began  telling  what  he  knew  about 
alleged  payola  by  Columbia,  which  he  said 
amounted  to  .«25O,W)0  a  year. 

CBS.  has  reportedly  denied  allegations 
that  it  paid  oir  .some  biack  disc  Jockeys  and 
others  to  insure  maximum  radio  air  play  of 
some  of  its  records  by  black  artists. 

Meanwhile,  .sources  within  C.B.S.  reported 
that  a  C.B.S  network  television  news  team 
had  been  a.ssigned  vesterday  to  begin  an  in- 
vestigative report  on  payola. 

CBS  AND  iHF   Drvgola  Scandal 
(By  William  Sahrei 
Has    the    agony    ot    Watergate    taught    us 
nothing  about  how  to  handle  scandal? 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sy.stem.  a 
corporation  active  in  many  businesses,  earned 
«82  million  last  year.  Its  fastest-growing  prof- 
It  center,  which-accounts  for  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  its  earnings,  is  the  division  that  pro- 
duces CBS  records  and  tapes 

CBS  is  by  far  the  largest  producer  of  rec- 
ords and  tapes  in  the  youth-dominated 
mu,sic  world,  an  indu.stry  that  takes  in  rev- 
enues of  $2  billion  a  year -more  than  all 
profe,-,sional  .■sports  and  the  entire  film  in- 
dustry combined 

Grand  Juries  and  district  attorneys  are  now 
trying  to  find  out  if  the  music  industry  is 
shot  through  with  a  higher  dollar  volume  of 
venality  and  corruption  than  has  ever  been 
seen  m  American  business  history. 

The  corporate  corruption  being  investi- 
gated includes  the  old-fa.shioned  payola- 
bribery  to  disc  Jockeys  by  record  companies-- 
with  a  new.  ethnic  wrinkle:  one  CBS  records 
executive  has  reportedly  told  a  grand  Jury 
that  $2.50.000  in  cash  has  been  slipped  to  disc 
Jockeys  who  direct  their  programming  to 
black  audiences. 

But  the  return  of  payola,  even  on  an  un- 
precedented .scale,  is  not  the  whole  story; 
Federal  investigators  are  looking  into  the  u.se 
of  hard  drugs -cocaine  and  heroin  — by  the 
businessmen  of  music  to  bribe  their  distribu- 
tion outlets,  or  to  entertain  their  entertainers 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  unearthed  the  first  lead  while 
Investigating  Pasquale  Falcone,  a  reputed 
New  Jersey  mobster,  indicted  on  drug  charges 
Feb  7  He  turned  out  to  be  sharing  an  office 
with  a  former  promotion  man  at  Colmnbia 
Records,  whose  papers  led  to  David  Wyn- 
shaw. until  recently  director  of  artist  rela- 
tions at  CBS  Records  Groups. 

Since  that  time,  at  least  three  official  in- 
vestigations have  been  launched  into  the  use 
of  crK.alne  and  other  drugs  as  a  new  form  of 
pavola  in  the  music  busine.s.s.  along  with 
Malia  infiltration  of  the  music  industry  s 
di->iribullon  system 

Bei-'inning  what  may  be  the  .second  most 
massive  cover-up  of  the  last  12  months.  CBS 
lired    its    records    division    president.    Clue 


Davis,  ch.'.rging  him  in  a  curious  lawsuit 
with  the  music  world's  equivalent  of  spitting 
on  the  sidewalk:  bilking  the  company  of 
$94,000  in  phony  e,xpen.ses. 

The  cancer  in  the  music  business  is  not 
in  padded  expense  account,;,  and  the  panic- 
stricken  men  who  head  CBS  today  know  it. 
the  cancer  is  what  killed  singers  Janis  Jophii 
and  Jim  Hendrix-  tlie  new  ciirrencv  ot  the 
record  industry,  hard  drugs. 

What  action  has  CBS  taken  so  far?  To 
build  a  delen.se  against  stcokholder  lawsuits. 
It  has  lired  and  sued  Davis:  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  self-mvestigation.  it  has  asked  it, 
regular  law  firm— Cravath.  Swaine  \:  Moore- 
to  poke  around,  but  the  presiding  partner  oi 
the  law  firm  is  Rose  well  Gilpatric.  who  also 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  CBS 
The  men  at  Black  Rock  (as  the  dark  granit.- 
structure  that  hotises  CBS  headquarters  i.-, 
affectionately  called)  could  not  be  more 
diinderheaded.  Instead  of  building  legal  bar- 
ricades and  bringing  in  "old  faces"°to  run 
CBS  Records.  CBS  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  William  Paley  should  turn  to  the 
men  at  CBS  best  equipped  to  ferret  out  fact, 
and  expose  scandal. 

I'd  like  to  hear  Dan  Rather  cross-examin.- 
an  official  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  about  what  is  known  so 
far,  and  to  watch  Dan  Schorr  on  the  step.-, 
of  the  courthouse  in  Newark  reporting  the 
latest  leaks  from  the  grand  Jury  room  on  the 
penetration  of  the  record  industry  bv  Mafi.i 
drug  peddlers. 

A  great  many  Americans  would  gain  con- 
fidence in  our  system  if  they  were  to  hear 
Walter  Cronkite  narrate  a  hard-hitting  docu- 
mentary—"the  selling  of  rock  music"— 
which  would  pull  no  punches  about  the  in- 
volvement of  smoothfaced.  Madison  Avenue 
executives  in  the  illegal  passage  of  cash 

Columbia  Payola  Put  at  $250,000 
(By  Grace  Lichtenstein) 

The  recently  dismissed  director  for  art  is' 
relations  of  Columbia  Records  has  told  in- 
vestigators for  the  Federal  Strike  Force 
Against  Organized  Crime  in  Newark  that 
Columbia  spent  more  than  $250,000  a  year  on 
payola  to  black  radio  stations,  a  source  clo-,e 
to  the  investigation  said  yesterday. 

The  former  official,  David  Wynshaw.  was 
dismissed  April  10,  His  ouster  has  been  close- 
ly linked  to  the  furor  that  has  wracked  tlie 
industry  since  the  dismis.sal  last  week  of 
Clive  J,  Davis  as  president  of  Columbia  .Mr 
Davis  was  charged  with  illegally  spending 
almost  $94,000  In  corporate  funds,  most  oi 
which  was  said  to  have  been  used  for  im- 
provements on  hLs  apartment  here. 

In  a  civil  suit  filed  against  Mr,  Davis,  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  charged  'hai 
Mr,  Wynshaw  was  a  accomplice  of  Mr  Da\  is 
in  the  misu.se  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
Columbia's  funds.  Since  his  ouster,  accord- 
ing to  the  sources.  Mr.  Wynshaw  has  been 
telling  Federal  investigators  everything  he 
knows  about  payola— the  term  used  for  pay- 
offs to  radio  station  officials  made  in  return 
for  broadcasting  records. 

His  story  implicates  some  of  the  mo-;' 
important  names  In  tlie  industry,  including 
a  publisher  of  a  record  tip  sheet,  several 
black  record  producers  and  several  Coliim- 
bi;i  promotion  men,  all  of  whom  allegedlv 
were  the  conduits  for  the  payolts  to  black 
dNk  jockeys  and  station  officials. 

f  BS    DKNIE.S    K.MOWLKDC^K 

A  spokesman  for  the  Columbia  Broadcasi- 
ing  System,  told  ol  Mr.  Wynshaw's  allega- 
tions, said:  "We  don  t  know  anything  about 
it  and  don't  tiiink  it's  true.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  such  activities  and  no 
evidence    thai    they   transpired   " 

A  Columbia  Records  spokesman  added  that 
Mr.  Wynshaw's  job  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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promotion    activities    at    the    company 
lie  i.s  not   a  knowledgeable  witness." 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Strike  Force,  which 
reportedly  is  interested  in  the  payola  alleya- 
lions  for  possible  violations  of  tax  and  mail 
fraud  .statutes,  declined  to  comment  on  tiie 
investigation. 

The  sources  s.'id  Mr.  Wynshaw  has  told  of 
a  budget  of  at  least  .5-250.000  a  year  con- 
cealed within  Columbia's  promotion  budget 
for  payola  to  push  records  by  its  recently  as- 
sembled group  of  black  artists. 

Mr.  Wynshaw  said,  act  ^rding  to  ihose 
sources,  that  weekly  checks  for  as  much  as 
$7,000  had  been  turned  over  to  a  tip-shoet 
publisher,  whose  newsletter  is  supposed  to 
keep  industry  subscribers  informed  on  each 
week's  "hot"  records.  The  tip-sheet  publir=hor 
then  doled  out  payoffs  to  black  radio  stati.in 
personnel  In  major  cities,  Mr,  Wynshaw  v.as 
reported  to  have  said, 

DOfBT  IS  V'  'K  ra 
Otlier  paycffs  were  made  ihro',i',;h  pro- 
motion men,  whose  Job  it  is  to  plug  records 
at  radio  stations,  and  through  record  pro- 
ducers, Mr,  Wynshaw  was  quoted  as  saying. 
Several  black  disk  jockeys  interviewed  yp'-- 
terdoy  expressed  considerable  doubt  about 
the  accuracy  of  Mr,  Wynshaw's  allegations. 

The  disk  Jockeys,  who  asked  to  remain 
-inonymous,  said  they  had  found  it  hard  to 
ijelieve  that  payola  to  their  colleague.-,  was 
still  possible  becau.se  of  the  changes  in  radio 
st.ition  operations  that  had  been  atfeeted 
after  the  payola  scandals  of  the  late  1050's, 
According  to  the  disk  jockeys,  they  do  not 
m.ike  up  their  own  playlisis  and  thus  do  not 
control  what  is  heard  on  tlie  air.  Further- 
more, they  added,  station  managers  keep  a 
close  watch  on  their  acti\ities. 

Rumors  about  a  pos-ible  payola-and-drug 
.scand.il  have  been  brewing  in  the  record  in- 
dustry ever  since  Mr.  Davis,  one  of  the  mo.-,t 
]M;werful  men  in  the  business,  w.is  dismissed. 
However,  an  associate  of  Mr,  Wynshaw  said 
yesterday  that  although  Mr.  Wynshaw's  name 
had  originally  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Federal  authorities  when  they  were 
investigating  P.isquale  Falcone,  an  industry 
manager  indicted  in  February  on  heroin 
trafficking  charges.  Mr.  Wynshaw  himself  had 
no  connection  with  drugs  or  the  use  of 
tlicm  lis  a  form  of  payola. 

Neverlhele.s.s.  it  is  known  that  just  prior 
to  his  dismissal  from  Columbia.  Mr.  Wynshaw 
appeared  before  a  Feder.il  grand  Jury  in 
Newark  investigating  drug  trafficking."  Mr, 
Davis  wa.s  said  to  have  been  scheduled  to 
appe.ir  last  week  before  his  appearance  was 
adjourned, 

Mr,  Wynshaw  was  quoted  as  saving  yes- 
icrdiy  that  the  payola  had  begun  at  Colum- 
l)ia  about  two  years  ago,  just  about  the  time 
tlie  company  began  to  become  more  deeply 
involved  in  the  "custom  label."  or  Ijlack 
music,  market. 

COLUMBIA    ACQUISITIO.NS 

In  February,  1971.  Columbia  announced  a 
deal  to  do  the  distribution  for  Philadelphia 
Internationa!  Records,  :in  outfit  run  bv  Leon 
Hutr  and  Kenny  Gamble,  two  of  the  countrv's 
leading  black  producers.  Columbia  also  ac- 
quired distribution  of  Stax  Record.s,  a  Mem- 
phls-ba.sed  company  considered  among  the 
most    important  soul  and  go.spel   labels. 

While  the  record  Industry  has  not  been 
shaken  by  a  payola  scandal  since  the  late 
nineteen  fifties',  the  lavish  spending  of 
music  companies  on  promotional  activities 
has  been  no  secret  for  ye:irs,  cpccially  hi 
the  pop  and  rock  field. 

Companies  routinely  spend  thou.ands  of 
dollars  on  press  parlies  for  rock  groups. 
Thousands  ^  t  promotional  copies  of  new  al- 
liums are  mailed  free  to  di,-ik  Jockeys,  critics, 
newspiper  and  mag.izine  rejiortvrs  and  rccL'rd 
industry  C(jlU-agues,  It  is  wel '.  known  and 
accepted  th.it  the  reclpiei  is  cfnen  sell  the 
albums  ihey  don't  keep  lo  r  -cord  stores. 
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so      MoB-Li.NKrD     Conduits     Oft 
Payola   Case 
(By  Grace  Lichten.^tein ) 
A  Fedc-al  grand  jury  In  Newark  has  iub- 
poenai'd    officers   of    "nonexistent"    trucking 
Cv/mpanies,  limousine  services,  airline  ticket 
agencies  and  other  concerns   that   allegedly 
were  links  for  payoffs  from  record  companies 
to   Mafia   figures,   .sources   close    to   the   case 
said  yesterd,iy, 

The  grand  iury,  uhich  is  investigating 
payola  and  organized  crime  in  the  record 
hu=:nosi.  believes  the  fictitious  companies, 
controlled  by  mob  figures,  may  have  sub- 
mitted false  invoices,  that  the  record  com- 
panies then  wrote  off  as  legitimate  expenses, 
the  sources  said. 

The  grand  jury  was  suppo,-ed  to  hear 
tr.umony  yesterday  from  Clive  J,  Davis,  the 
depoicd  prcidcnt  of  Columbia  Records  But 
it  was  understood  that  Mr,  Davis,  who  showed 
up  at  the  United  States  Court  Hou,se  in 
Newark  just  as  the  jurors  were  taking  their 
Kinch  break,  did  not  make  an  appearance, 
In,-tead.  he  met  informally  with  Federal 
mvcsiitiitor,-,, 

us,    OFFIrLALS    SILt.NT 

Both  Jonathan  Goldstein,  as.si:,taiu  United 
States  attorney  for  the  New  Jersey  region, 
and  Liam  Coonan,  assistant  attornev  in 
chartte  of  the  Federal  Strike  Force  Aeainst 
Orgaiii:'cd  Crime  refused  to  discuss  any 
aspects  of  the  case. 

However,  from  other  sources  it  was  learned 
t;,at  Federal  authorities  were  looking  into 
or_-ani;-ed  crime  infiltration  of  the  talent- 
agent  business,  Pa.squale  Falcone,  a  talent 
agent  who  was  indicted  in  Februarv  m  New- 
ark on  heroin  trafficking  charges,"  was  de- 
s'-ribed  yesterday  by  .sources  cIo.se  to  the 
Justice  Deuartnicn:  as  a  member  of  the  Mafia 
family  of  the  late  Vito  Genovese. 

It  was  Mr.  Falcone's  indictment  that  led 
Federal  investigators  to  David  Wvnshaw.  an 
o:riCial  of  Columbia  Records  who  began  talk- 
ing abou';  corruption  in  the  record^buslness 
af-er  being  dismLssed  by  Columbia  in  April. 
Meanwhile,  a  picture  of  a  variety  of  current 
jj.iyola  techniques-  involvinc  airline  tickets, 
,';ecret  royalty  percentages,  pavo.Ts  to  a  tip 
sheet  and  the  purchase  of  advertising  .space 
ill  trade  publications— emerged  vesterday  In 
interviews  with  sources  witlUn  the  industry. 
One  major  way  of  "breakim:,"  or  getting 
heavy  radio  exposure,  for  single  45  rpni  rec- 
ords, according  to  the  .sources,  was  to  pay  off 
a  publisher  of  an  industry  tip  sheet!  In 
return,  the  publisher  would  give  favorable 
mention  to  the  record  in  the  tip  sheet,  which 
is  used  by  .some  radio  stations  a.s  a  guide  to 
what  records  to  add  to  their  regular  playing 

In  recent  months,  one  source  said,  a  major 
record  company  paid  the  tip  sheet  a  fiai 
!s';.000  to  mention  one  new  rhvthm  and  blues 
single  and  $3,000  to  mention' a  new  middle- 
uf-the  road  pop  single. 

In  another  case,  a  companv  promotion  man 
spent  15  minutes  talking  on  the  telephone 
to  the  publisher  about  a  new  jingle.  The 
next  day,  the  company  got  a  bill  for  $150 
for  the  conversation,  tlie  sources  said. 

One  well-known  form  of  pavola.  accord- 
ing to  the  sources  Ls  expensive  airline  tickets 
that  company  promotion  can  bnv  with  com- 
J'any  funds  and  put  on  their  expense  ac- 
counts. Instead  of  using  them,  the  .sotirces 
.said,  they  give  the  tickets  to  disk  Jockcvs 
v.ho  cash  them  in. 

The  .sources  added  that  a  v:niation  on  th.c 
airline  ticket  theme  was  lor  some  managers 
of  artists,  as  well  as  promotion  men.  to  sub- 
mit bills  to  record  companies  from  limou- 
suie  rental  companies-.  norl>ts.  sound  en- 
gineers, advertising  and  promotion  firms  that 
exL-l  only  on  p.iper.  The  dummv  companies 
have  performed  no  actual  services  and  are  in 
f.u't  conduit.s  for  j>ayoiTs  to  m.inagcrs.  agents 
and  others. 


ARTISTS    MAKE    lAVofF-S 

Tiie  .sources  also  told  of  how  some  hich 
record  company  executives  exacted  secret 
personal  payofls  from  artbts  as  the  price 
for  signing  those  artists  to  contracts  on  llietr 
labels. 

Pop-mu.>!c  performers  often  write  the.r 
own  songs,  and  thus  receive  performa:;- e 
royalties  for  each  air  play  of  those  songs  A 
performer  either  signs  a  contract  with  a  lartt 
publishing  house,  which  takes  half  of  tho.-e 
performance  royalties,  or  the  artist  sets  tip 
his  own  publishing  company  and  collects  the 
en- ire  royalties.  With  a  hit  single  record  or 
album,  performance  ro;. allies  can  amount  -c. 
subsiantial  sums. 

The  .soiirce.3  said  some  record  companv  ex- 
ecutives had  set  up  their  own  publishiiiL.- 
compfiiiies  through  intermediar:e'=  They  then 
forced  artists  to  cut  their  publishing'  com- 
panv in  on  all  royalties 

On  Just  one  hit  single,  followed  bv  an  al- 
bum, an  e.xecutne  who  secretlv  owns  10  per- 
cent of  such  royalties  can  make  up  to  $10- 
oiH).  according  to  the  sources. 

The  source  al^o  reported  that  lait  month 
an  executive  of  a  leading  mu,,ic  trade  pub- 
licat.on  told  some  record  company  officials 
at  a  formal  n;eet;ng  th.at  tlie  amoun'.  of 
advertising  space  the  comp.aiv  bought  In  the 
publication  would  play  a  role  m  how  hiirli 
the  companv  s  records  climbed  on  the  pub- 
hcation's  best-seller  charts, 

DISK    JOCKEYS    INVOLVED 

Payola  to  some  disk  jockeys  often  invoi-.ed 
rroord  stores  as  well,  tlie  sources  said. 

They  explained  that  promotion  men  would 
give  a  disk  Jockey,  say,  i  OCO  free  records  m 
return  for  a  promise  to  broadcast  certain 
new  singles.  The  disk  Jockey  in  turn  would 
.sell  the  albums  to  a  record  store  for  ?2  each, 
giving  him  a  $2,000  pavofl. 

Tlie  store  would  then  tell  i-s  record  dis- 
tributor it  had  1  coo  surplus  records  which 
it  would  th.en  exchange  for  better-selling 
records  he  could  fell  at  the  recular  retail 
price  of  . $4.95  or  $5  95. 

The  practice  was  said  to  be  in  force  malnlv 
among  disk  jockeys  for  radio  stations  whose 
mu-ic  Ls  aimed  at  the  black  community  Most 
of  tlio?e  station.s  are  white-owned  Their  disk 
jo<kevs.  most  of  whom  are  black,  traditional- 
ly are  paid  far  Icss  than  their  white  coun- 
toroarts  at  rock.  "Top  40  '  and  m:ddle-of-:he 
ro;id  music  stations. 

-Several  bl.ick  disk  jockeys  w,ho  were  in- 
terviewed expressed  doubt  about  the  allega- 
tions  of  widespread  payola 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  19   1973' 
On  INC.    THE    Wheels— Is    It    Just   Business 

^s  Usual  in  Record  iNnusrr.Y,  or  Do  New 

Pr.oBFs   Rfvfal   Crime    at   Hich   Lia'els'' 
I  By  Jon.tthan  Kwunyi 

Cy  anv  gauge  of  ethical  punciiliousne.^s 
the  music-rccordmg  industry  probably  never 
could  measure  up  to,  say  the  Boy  "scouts 
of  America  cr  the  Presbyterian  Chtirch  Eti: 
in  rcicni  weeks,  oft-told  tales  of  manipti- 
lation  and  payola  have  taken  more  sinister 
turns  Runtors  and  vague  charges  of  mob 
iiifiltration.  pnyorfs  in  sex  and'drr.cs  at  d 
ouiri'_-lu  fraud  liave  shaken  the  mdti-trys 
executive  ranks. 

The  fuss  started  quite  by  accident.  T;:e 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  was  tapping  the  telephone  '  of  a 
rei'u.ted  New  Jersey  mobster  itamed  Pas- 
quale I  Patsy  I  Ffilcone  I.ist  winter,  gath.rring 
evidence  for  a  later  indictment  'on  drug 
cli:irges  Mr  Falcone,  it  turned  out  shared  an 
office,  a  .-secretary  and  some  talent-manage- 
ment vKork  with  Frank  Campana.  who  until 
18  months  ago  was  manager  of  artist  rela- 
tions at  the  Colunibi.i  Heoords  unit  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Anionc  !!;e 
Columbia  recording  arti<ts  m.inaged  frL>:ii 
the  Canipana-KaUone  cth.-e  were  Tommv 
Cash    (brother  of  Johnny   Cashi.   cotimrv- 
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iiiKl-weslfin  singer  Lynn  Anderson  anci  O.C. 
smuh  ^  God  didn't  make  little  green 
I'pples  .  .  :  ),  though  at  least  some  of  the 
<:ilert;iiucrs  who  have  done  biisinesa  with 
Mr.  Cunipana  bay  they  were  unaware  of  Mr. 
falci:ne>    connection    with    the    office 

IliC    Fcda    then    lound.    among    Mr.    Kul- 

■  oae'b  papers,  the  name  of  DaMd  \VyIl^haw, 
t\i:umh!aa  director  ot  artist  ichitioua  and 
..  close  pergonal  aide  of  Columbia  Records 
I'lf^ideiit  Clive  Davis.  Si;b.^equ>."iuly.  Mr. 
\V:.  li^haw  and  Mr.  Davis  v.  ere  fired-  the 
!. liter,    allegedly,    for    running    up    big    per- 

'laal  e.xpeuses  and  then  arranging  for  Co- 
lumbia to  pay  the  bills.  Bui  lew  ni  the  in- 
li'.'.suy  are  convinced  thai  that  was  the 
m^jcr  reason  the  ax  fell  on  Mr.  Davis,  who 
(.irned  salary  and  benefits  worth  more  than 
--  JjO.OOO  last  year.  Mr.  Davis  appears  to  have 
.-iretched  his  expense  account  little  further 
t:.an  .=:oir.e  other  industry  executives,  and 
e.ea  his  sons  lavis.'i  bar  inuzvah,  which  he 
charged  to  Columbia,  appears  to  have  been 
r. ^td  for  business  entertaining. 

CASH  AND  TENDER  LOVING  C.^RE 

Mwre  likely,  industry  sources  say.  Colum- 
bia hred  and  sued  Mr.  Davis  to  detach  itself 
irom  current  and  coming  federal  grand- 
jurv  Investigations  itiio  the  u.<e  of  drugs 
iind  payola  to  promote  business  in  the  rec- 
(.rd  industry— though  no  one  has  accused 
Mr.    Davis    of    any   wrongdoinfr. 

What  the  federal  investigators  are  hear- 
11-.'-,'  are  new  variations  on  an  old  liieme  in 
the  industry.  payoKs  to  people  who  can  in- 
lluence  record  bales.  Success  m  the  .j_'  biUion- 
.i-year  record  busine.-,^  ls  partly  a  matter 
o:  creating  superstars  out  ol  a  few  unknowns 
•hrough  shrewd  marketing:  partly  a  mat- 
ter of  convincing  recognized  perlonners,  and 
t.ieir  managers  and  agents,  that  thev  oui;ht 
t)  cut  re-ords  with  your  label  rather  than 
^ume  other  companVd  and  parllv  in  getting 
:•  our  records  played. 

Money  and  promotional  cl'^ut  aren't  th.e 
r'tily  important  factors  m  s  ,me  of  ihi-.  Coni- 
patab.:.tv  bet-.veeii  performers  and  record- 
ing execiitive.s  is  imprrtant,  too.  Sometimes 
tiie  kind  of  musicians  who  have  dominated 
pop  music  recently  preier  marijuana  and 
<  jcauie  at  their  paiue^  m-iead  of  Scotch  ard 
ii'jurbon. 

Hardly  anvone  in  tie  record  or  radio 
business  is  surpri.sed  by  disclosures  thus  far. 

■  There  ..m't  lir.  ..rand.,:.  :  ays  Norman  Rubin, 
i.ational  promotion  manager  at  United  Art- 
:-.ts.  "It  ipayolai  has  been  going  on  as  long  as 
'heres  been  a  irecordi  industrv.  and  its  no 
tl.nereiit  from  any  other  indii.  try  '  .icrrv 
Bjuldmg.  a  program  consultant  to  black- 
"Mentcd  .--tationo  m  Washington.  Clucago, 
..nd  Milwaukee,  treely  admits  that  program 
c'lrcLtoro  and  disc  Jockeys  at  manv  .-jtation.- 
■■>'•:•?  pavola  to  put  certain  records  rjn  the  air. 

'FIVE  OR  SIX  TIMKS  A  YEAR" 

}U:  does,  howe'.er.  scol!  at  recent  reports 

..  :•.  Columbia  Records  earmarked  s250  (XlO  a 

•ear  for  payoffs   to   black  radi<)-.->-ation  cm- 

'.■'■(j'jtci.  '  It  .s  a  maximum  ol  $50.ooo  a  year 

•  >r  the  Coluiiibia  group  that  get.,  mto'ihe 
;.a;id  of  blacks,  he  ii..ii-us.  And  ail  the  rest 
•-:  the  companies  together  ipayi  mavbc  an- 
■.'.ner  $50,000.  '  Bribmg  a  poorly  paid  disc 
i'.':key  isn't  so  expr.-n^ive.  .Mr   Bouidiiig  3ly.s. 

A  thou.:iand  dollars  will  get  you   ijoi^rec- 

•  .d  played  on  .-.ome  .shows  ini  Ciucago.  Tiiree 
:.  idred  dollars  wil  ge*  you  Clev<iand  "  But, 
ne  .says,  not  every  ,-,tat.on  will  t.ike  u.' 
M  ireover,  he  says.  ■  It  only  hap;>tns  five  or 

ix  tiinej  a  year  (per  station  i.  When  you 
••awi  a  hit.  you  don't  lia.e  to  pay  aiivbody." 

■  X  ve  seen  stuff  pass  before  mv  eves  — co- 
'.iine  IS  one  thine  "  ^avs  Chris  V,m  Nfs.s,  a 
.■ofk  irm.slc  rritjc  for  the  ■■undercround"  pa- 
u'T  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Vrt-  Explaining 
•ox  promoters  from  intijor  record  rornpanles 

■  •:>>'■  radio  p"r  -.nrfl,   lie  add  .   ' 'Iliere  are 

partie-;  with  women.  Money.  Clothes.  I 
'i     >-j  dr  r^'   are  80",  o!  :♦.   I  thinl:  It  has 
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been  there  ever  since  the  record  industry's 
been  there." 

xMr.  Wynshaw's  job  at  Columbia,  accord- 
ing to  industry  sources,  was  to  help  keep 
influential  persons  happy— among  them  art- 
ists, mnn.igers.  agents  and  radio  men.  Just 
Itow  h.e  did  this  is  the  subject  of  gossip,  and 
Mr  Wyns'iaw  generally  appears  to  have  kept 
his  trade  secrets  to  himself.  "Wynshaw  was 
pretty  much  a  loner."  says  a  coUeaguo  at  Co- 
liimbi.i.  'He  worked  in  his  off.ce.  the  door 
closed,  often  locked.  He  carried  a  gun  all  the 
time  He  was  considered  Olive's  man.  I  don't 
lemember  him  interacting  with  other  peo- 
ple." 

Mr.  Wyn.shiiw  declines  to  comment  on  the 
investigation  or  on  what  people  are  saying 
iibout  him,  but  his  lawyer  confirms  that  the 
former  Columbia  executive  carried  a  gun  be- 
cause ho  carried  large  amounts  of  cash.  The 
lawyer,  however,  stoutly  denies  that  Mr.  Wyn- 
shaw w.Ts  n  loner  at  CBS.  "He  was  one  of  the 
luo^t  p.ipular  guys  over  there."  the  lawyer 
.says.  "It  was  partly  because  of  his  very  gre- 
garious personality,  but  partly  because  of  the 
largesse  he  had  to  pass  around.  If  ynu  wanted 
to  go  to  the  Cop.t  and  £;et  a  front  table,  he  was 
the  guy  v. ho  could  get  it  for  yui.  If  you 
wanted  to  go  to  the  Giant  football  game  and 
it  was  all  sold  out.  he  was  the  guy  who  could 
get  you  ticket  s." 

■'THE    MO.ITGAGE    M^DE    ME    DO    IT" 

Though  Mr.  Wynshaw  won't  discuss  the 
current  mve.-tigalion  with  reporters,  he  is 
imderstood  to  have  talked  to  federal'  attor- 
neys. Besides  alleging  the  $250,000  payola 
budget  at  Columbia.  Mr.  Wynshaw  is  under- 
.^^ood  to  have  s.-iid  that  CoUimbla  was  paying 
*7,000  a  week  to  Kal  Rudman.  publisher  of 
a  weekly  "tipsheet"  that  advises  radio  men 
of  what  songs  are  popular  around  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Rudman  allegedly  relayed  the  money 
to  racUo-siatlon  sLt-fers  in  return  for  their 
playing  Columbia  records  on  the  air.  Mr. 
Hiidman  has  been  subpoenaed  to  appear  be- 
lore  a  federal  grand  Jury  in  Newark,  N.J. 

In  a  story  In  this  newspaper  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Rudman  .said  that  he  took  large  "pro- 
motional fees"  from  many  record  comjianics 
•,rhosp  products  he  plugs  in  his  tipsheet. 
Radio  executives  knew  this,  but  .said  they 
relied  on  his  information  anyway  because 
the  records  ho  touted  usually  became  hits. 
Last  week,  Mr.  Rudman's  public-relations 
man  raid  that  Mr.  Rudman  had  received  $7,- 
000  payment-,  from  Columbia,  though  less 
often  than  once  a  week.  Mr.  Rudman.  how- 
ever, says  he  didn't  relay  any  money  to  radio 
people,  and  his  PR  man  says  much  of  the 
money  went  to  pay  a  network  of  six  to  10 
promotion  men  who  occasionally  work  for  Mr. 
Rudman.  vl.siting  radio  stations  to  plug  rec- 
ords. 

Other  friend;  of  Mr.  Rudman  also  back  up 
Ills  denial  that  he  paid  radio  men.  "I'm  sure 
that  If  Kal  gels  any  money  he  doesn't  hand 
it  out  to  anybody  el-e,"  Mr.  Boulding  savs. 
Atir.iher  source  Indicates  that  record  coin- 
panies  don't  neces.sarily  need  intermediaries 
10  distribute  payola.  John  (Jack)  Gibson,  a 
ffirmer  disc  jockey  on  black  stations  who  now 
Ir.ps  in  the  Orlando,  Fla..  area,  says.  "I  wa.s 
one  of  the  biggest  payola  operators  in  the 
country.  I  took  plenty  of  bread  frtjm  abcnit 
10  dilTerent  record  companies.  I  plaved  tiieir 
records  as  long  as  they  kept  .sending  me 
money.  I  did  it  because  I  had  to  raise  a  fam- 
ily and  pay  a  mortgage  on  a  salarv  ol  $75  a 
week."  Mr.  Gibson  got  out  of  disc  Jockey  work 
about  10  years  ago  and  has  been  working  for 
record  companies  most  of  the  tune  since 
then. 

Black-oriented  stations,  with  generally 
t  'iialler  t)ud;.:eis.  are  easier  targets  for  pavola: 
alter  a  scandal  in  the  late  1950s,  many  sta- 
tions dcpri'.ed  disc  jockeys  of  the  power  to 
(lioo.se  tlie  records  they  played  on  the  air 
and  appointed  a  nonbroadcaslmg  music  di- 
Tf'Utr.  answerable  lo  a  program  director,  to 
con. pile  11  weekly  "pailLit"  of  ix-'ord.  But  the 


black-oriented  stations  often  don't  have  olf- 
the-air  music  directors. 

As  straight  cash  payoffs  have  become  less 
fruitful,  the  record  industry  has  tried  other 
ways  to  push  records.  Capiiol  Records,  for  ex- 
ample, once  sent  free  copies  of  a  record  called 
"Resurrection  ShufHe,"  by  Ashton  Gardiier 
and  Dyke,  to  certain  stores  whose  sales  m- 
fiuence  the  playlists  of  key  radio  stations. 
Ihese  stations,  in  turn,  report  their  deci- 
sions to  lip  sheet  publishers  and  thus  iii- 
Jluence  playlists  and  record  sales  all  over 
the  countrv.  The  Capitol  plan  was  thwarted 
when  one  tipslieet  publisher.  Bill  Gavin  of 
San  Francisco.  pro'Lested  it  in  his  publica- 
tion. "Gavin  is  an  incredibly  honest  man," 
a  program  director  iu  Pittsburgh  remarked 
at  the  time.  "I  wonder  what  he  s  doing  in 
this  business.  " 

Frankie  Crocker,  program  director  and  disc 
Jockev-  for  New  York's  black-oriented  WBLS  I 
recently  got  his  first  two  movie  parts  after 
five  years  of  acting  study.  The  films  are 
made  by  Warner  Brothers  and  United  Artists, 
both  of  which  also  make  records  that  Mr. 
Crocker  plays  on  the  air.  But  he  says  that 
he  got  the  roles  'on  my  own,  because  I'm 
a  good  actor."  and  that  he  never  discussed  the 
movie  Job  with  Warner  or  United  .\rtists 
ii'cord  executives. 

As  for  mob  infiltration  In  the  record  in- 
dustry, some  operations  appear  to  have  been 
Mafia-tinged  for  years.  For  example,  Ma- 
fiosa  Thomas  (Tommy  Ryan)  Ebnii,  gunned 
down  on  a  Brooklyn  street  last  July,  was  as- 
sociated with  a  firm  called  Promo  Record 
ni'-tributors.  Thit  firm  is  owned  by  Morris 
Levy,  president  of  Roulette  Records  in  whose 
rorp.orate  headquarters  Mr.  Eboli  was  rcen 
from  time  to  time.  Promo  distributes  records 
lor  Rcailette  and  other  companies. 

Fear  of  new  disclosures  weighs  heavily  en 
record  executives,  and  .some  of  them  are 
keeping  a  low  profile.  Industry  go.ssip  has  it 
thnt  two  major  firms— MGM  Records  and 
RCA.  hart  decided  to  fire  key  executives  2 
weeks  aco  because  of  disappointing  sales  but 
postponed  action  to  avoid  any  Implication  it 
was  connected  with  the  current  scandal.  Both 
MGM  and  RCA  fintly  deny  they  intended  to 
fire  the  nien. 

A  few  years  ago.  before  Mike  Ctirb  took 
over  as  president,  several  MGM  executives 
were  caught  taking  payoffs  from  record  dis- 
tributors, in  exchange  for  which  the  distrib- 
utors got  free  records  under  the  gui^e  of 
'promotional  copies"  and  got  irregularly  large 
credits  for  the  return  of  old.  unused  records. 
Two  MGM  executives  pleaded  guilty  to  in- 
come-tax evasion  in  the  case. 

One  MGM  executive  prosecuted  v\.as  Frank 
Mancinl,  sentenced  last  July  to  two  years  on 
probation  and  fined  .$3,000.  Mr.  Mancini  now 
is  vice  president  in  charge  of  promotion  for 
RCA  Records.  "I  don't  think  it's  at  all  pirli- 
nent."  Herb  Helman.  a  iiublic-ielations 
man  for  RCA.  .says  of  Mr.  Mancini's  cnvic- 
tion.  'Everybody  pets  rehul>ilitated.  " 

IXFCUTIVF    S    APARTMINTS    RF.MODFt.Fa 

The  record  business  is  rife  with  what,  in 
(ithcr  fields,  v.ould  be  considered  conflicts  of 
itilerc.:t.  For  e:<ample.  Bob  Gibson  and  Gary 
Stromberg,  who  run  a  prominent  West  Coast 
iniblic-relations  firm  rejirc^cnling  record  art- 
i.sts.  bought  a  Los  Angeles  restaurant  in  parl- 
ncr.^hlp  with  executives  from  live  record  com- 
panies—Warner Brothers.  ABC-Dunhill,  Ode, 
Nelfhb.orhood  and  Columbia— -.Wiose  artists 
arc  Glb.son-Stromber-  client  ■,.  Promotion  par- 
tie.s  have  taken  piace  at  the  restuuranl.  I  he 
Rainbow. 

The  cost  of  jiroinoiK;!!  parties  often  ;s 
charged  against  ar'isi.s'  royalty  account.-:  by 
record  companies.  The  record  compaiuc.s, 
moreover,  are  in  a  position  to  uulucnce  an 
arlist'.s  choice  of  public-relations  agent,  while 
the  PR  agent -theoretically  reprcsentin;; 
only  hi.s  client's  interest  mu-t  depend  on 
the  r.-'cord  cnmpaiues  f(jr  pionijit  payniciiL  (yf 
his  fees. 
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But  all  this  is  accepted  practice  in  the 
business  and  .so  were  Mr.  Davis'  activities  at 
Columbia.  A  CBS  suit  against  him  cites  the 
remodeling  of  his  New  York  apartment,  for 
example,  which  was  allegedly  paid  for  by  the 
company.  But  William  Brown,  a  former  .sal- 
;  ried  CBS  design  consultant  who  now  has 
1  is  own  firm,  says  he  did  similar  work  for 
•almost  every  executive  there — 90-.  of 
them"— and  sent  the  bills  to  CBS.  He  says 
h.e  was  told  the  company  would  then  bill 
the  executives  for  the  personal  work,  but 
l.e  doesiTt  know  whether  that  actually  hap- 
pened. 

EVERYBODY     HOPES    CI.IVE    FORMS    HIS    OWN 
COMPANY 

Though  Clive  Davis  was  fired  from  Colum- 
bia Records,  allegedly  for  lavish  personal 
spending  at  company  expen.se.  his  reputation 
in  the  record  industry  remains  Intact. 

•Everybody  hopes  Clive  comes  back  within 
six  months,  and  forms  his  own  record  com- 
pany. "  a  prominent   talent   manager  says. 

"They'd  all  go  with  him.  1  hear  every  man- 
ager, artist,  producer,  agent  in  the  street 
saying  they  hope  he  does  it.  There's  no  stig- 
ma at  all.  They  all  respect  him  and  kno'.v 
what  he  can  do.  " 

I  From   the  New  York  Times,  June  8.   1973 1 

W'lTNEss  Details  Workings  of  the  Recording 

Indvstry 

(By  Fred  Ferreitl) 

The  former  Columbia  Records  executive 
who  has  been  cooperating  with  Federal  au- 
thorities in  their  investigation  of  payola  and 
narcotics  traffic  in  the  rectirding  industry 
detailed  yesterday  the  events  that  led  to  his 
appearance  before  a  Federal  grand  Jury,  and 
his  decision  to  tell  the  Federal  Strike  Force 
Against  Organized  Crime  in  Ne'.vark  •any- 
thing and  everything  I  know  about  the  rec- 
ord business. •' 

In  an  interview  in  his  lawyer's  office  on 
Park  Avenue.  David  Wynshaw.  former  direc- 
tor of  artist  relations  for  Columbia  Records, 
disclosed  that  he  had  .spoken  to  officials  of 
the  Federal  force  ii\e  times  and  had  been 
"cleared  of  any  involvement  direct  or  in- 
direct,  in   the  trafficking  of  drugs." 

But  Mr.  Wynshaw — who  was  an  aide  to 
Clive  J.  Davis,  the  ousted  Columbia  Records 
j)resldent  declined  to  say  what  he  told  the 
grand  Jury  and  the  Federal  force.  Asked  if 
his  disclosures  had  gone  into  the  area  of 
payola  in  the  record  iiuUi.try.  he  .sad.  '  No 
comment." 

DISC  HARGFD  IN    APRIL 

The  52-year-old  record  executive,  who  rose 
to  be  senior  director  of  special  marketing 
projects  for  Columbia  Records,  was  dis- 
charged by  a  corporate  lawyer  on  .^prii  10 
after  his  name  was  found  •in  conjunction 
with  some  papers  dealing  with  invoices  for 
overstated    amounts,"    he   said. 

Mr.  Wynshaw  was  cited  by  the  Columljia 
Broadcasting  System  on  May  29  as  the 
'agent  "  for  Mr.  Davis,  through  whom  Mr. 
Davis  was  said  to  have  .spent  almost  $94,000 
in  corporation  money  for  remodeling  his 
iipartmeiit.  for  a  Plaza  Hotel  bar  milzvah  for 
his  son  and  for  W'est  Coast  expenses. 

Mr.  Wynshaw.  the  suit  alleges,  was  the 
funnel  for  "fal.se  invoices  or  statements '•  re- 
lating to  these  expenses.  However,  the  suit 
filed  against  Mr.  Davis  did  not  name  Mr. 
Wynshaw   as  a  co-defendant. 

Officials  of  the  Federal  group  have  .said 
tlial  Mr.  Wynshaw's  name  came  up  when 
they  were  examining  papers  belonging  to 
Pasciuale  Falcone,  a  partner  in  record  artist 
inanagement  companies.  He  was  arrested  in 
February  with  seven  others,  including  a 
C  US.  secretary,  and  accu.sed  of  luvolvcmeiu 
in  a  heroin  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Wynshaw,  who  stands  (i  feet  2  inchos 
and  weighs  200  pounds,  is  u  baldish,  expan- 
sive   man    who.   during    the    inleivicw,    rose 


often  from  his  chair,  gestured  forcefully,  and 
roamed  about  the  desk  of  his  lawyer,  Robert 
Arum. 

He  pictured  himself  as  a  man  without  pro- 
fessional friends  since  he  was  discharged.  He 
has  been  .seeking  work  since,  in  between  his 
i-rand  Jury  and  strike  force  meetings.  Twice 
during  the  interview  he  phoned  prospective 
employers  -All  those  guys  who  kept  telling 
me  when  I  was  with  Columbia  how  much 
they  wanted  me.  .  .  He  .shrugged.  "My 
plione  hasn't  rung." 

Nor  has  he  heard  from  his  former  superior. 
Mr.  Davis.  But  maybe  his  attorney  has  told 
liim  not  to  call  me." 

Mr.  Wynshaw  said  he  was  first  made  aware 
of  the  Federal  investigations  on  April  9.  'I 
Mas  in  a  restaurant.  I  always  leave  a  number 
where  I  am.  Clive  called  me  and  told  me  to 
get  right  back  to  C.B  S.  There  were  a  couple 
of  CBS.  attorneys  with  him.  Thev  mentioned 
the  invoices.  Then  Clive  said  they  had  lo  talk 
further  and  he  asked  me  to  leave" 

V'P    A.ND    rilT    I.N     MORNING 

Mr  Wynshaw  .said  he  had  been  told  by 
Mr.  Davis  to  •go  up  to  .see  Mallory  Hintoul 
before  I  came  in  the  next  morning  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  to  straighten  out  "  Mr. 
Rmtoul  is  an  attorney  for  C.B.S.,  Mr.  Arum 
said. 

Mr.  Wynshaw  said  he  walked  into  Mr  Rin- 
touls  office  'and  before  I  could  say  anything 
he  held  his  hand  up  and  said  •It's  too  late, 
you're  out.'  " 

"I  asked  him  v.hat  was  going  on  "  Mr.  Wyn- 
shaw .said  and  he  asked.  Hasn't  anvbodv 
told  you  anything:>'  I  said  no  He  said.  'You're 
ont.'  "  Mr.  Wynshaw  went  to  Mr  Davis'  office 
to  a.sk  if  he'd  been  di.-missed.  "and  all  Clive 
would  say  was  You  re  not  to  go  to  vour 
office  '  " 

It  was  then  he  said  he  found  that  his  office 
had  been  padlocked,  that  postal  authorities 
had  been  to  CBS.  to  investigate.  He  said 
CBS.  was  still  holding  his  mail,  and  per- 
sonal effects  including  -a  deed  to  a  cemetery 
plot.  God  forbid  I'd  have  to  have  it"  That 
ni!'ht   he  received  a  Federal  subpoena. 

He  appeared  before  the  grand  Jiirv  the 
following  day  m  Newark,  he  .said,  and  re- 
tained Mr  Arum  several  days  later  Mr.  Arum 
confirmed  that  his  client  had  met  five  times 
with  the  strike  force  and  he's  cooperatini; 
fully."  '^  '' 

Mr.  Wynshaw  said  it  was  through  memo- 
randums in  his  desk  on  how  money  was  al- 
located to  pay  for  Clive  Davis'  personal  ex- 
penses that  Federal  authorities,  and  C.B.S., 
focu.sed  on  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  W\nshaw.  who  said  he  made  $H5.000 
a  year,  has  been  married  27  years  and  is  the 
father  of  three  children.  Warren  21.  who  will 
gi^aduate  from  Syracuse  University  this 
month;  Jay  20.  a  student  at  Bard  College. 
and  Diane.  18.  a  freshman  at  Franklin  and 
Mur.-hall  College. 

HIRFD    IN     1960 

After  being  hired  m  19G0.  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  was  brought  lo  New  York  as  area  sales 
manager  for  Columbia  Records,  then  in  a  de- 
partmental .shift  was  made  director  of  artist 
relations  It  was  his  Job.  he  said,  to  place 
Coltimbia  artists  as  guests  on  television  talk 
sliows  and  in  print  as  a  way  of  publicizing 
Coluni'ua  records  and  increasing  sales 

STAR     CONTRACTS     LISTED 

It  was  he.  Mr.  Wynshaw  .said,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  such  stars  as  Johnny  Cash. 
Simon  .V-  Uarfunkle.  Jerry  Vale  and  rony 
Bennett  on  NBC's  "Tonight  "  show.  He  said 
he  was  the  advance  man  for  all  Columbia 
Records  conventions,  and  arranged  all  facets 
of  the  annual  meetings  including  meals. 
l)oard  and  performance  times  for  Columbia 
avilsts 

Mr.  Wynshaw  said  he  was  Clive  Davis's 
right  hand."  adding:  ••I  hned  It  I  took  all  the 
artists  around  town  when  they  came  in.  1  in 


known  at  the  Copa  and  the  Waldorf  There 
Isn  t  a  maitre  d'  in  the  city,  in  any  restaurant 
who  doesn't  know  me   I  liked  the  action   " 

Mr.  Wynshaw  said  that  he  dealt  directly 
with  various  performers,  and  was  not  In- 
volved with  direct  contact  with  disk  Jockeys, 
record  buyers  or  record  promoters.  The 
thrust  of  the  Federal  investigation  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  area  of  record  companies" 
promotional  activities— areas  said  to  Involve 
large  budgets  and  inadequate  accounting. 

Mr.  Wynshaw.  who  was  born  in  East  New 
York.  Brooklyn,  attended  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  Los  Angeles  Law  .School,  but  was 
graduated  from  neither  Before  Joining  C  B  S 
he  operated  clothing  stores  in  Hartford  and 
m  Springfield.  .Mass  For  three  years  before  he 
went  to  Columbia  Records  he  was  a  Los 
Angeles  real  estate  .salesman  and  supervised 
ready-to-wear  clothing  operations. 

"But  this  is  what  I  want  to  stay  in."  he 
said.  •Id  like  to  go  with  one  of  the  other 
companies,  or  manage  artists,  I  don't  want  to 
go  on  unemployment  insurance  I  Just  can't 
make  myself  do  that."' 


SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAM  OF  OEO 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
truly  "bright  hght.s"  in  the  antipoverty 
effort  has  been  the  emergency  of  the 
"Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion."—CDCs — developeti  originally  un- 
der title  I  D  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  "Special  Impact" — coauthorcd 
by  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
and  me — and  recently  expanded  under  a 
new  title  added  to  that  act  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  me  under  the 
Economic  Opportunuy  Amendments  of 
1972.  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
last  September. 

These  effort.* — which  have  been  pat- 
terned after  a  very  successful  effort  in 
the  Bcdford-Stuyvesant  area  of  Brook- 
lyn. NVY. — are  currently  fiuided  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  at  a  level 
of  S30.7  million  m  this  current  fiscal  year 

In  the  v%ords  of  a  report  issued  last  year 
by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  of  New- 
York,  a  very  distingui.shed  group  of  ex- 
perts, the  key  to  the  success  of  CDCs  has 
been  their — 

Unique  capacity  for  pooling  a  community's 
talents  and  resources  .  .  .  for  linking  together 
a  variety  of  business  and  projects  .  .  .  and 
for  organizing  the  community  xo  accept  and 
effectively  utilize  resources  and  assistance 
from  outside  the  poverty  area 

Mr  President,  the  administration  pro- 
posed in  its  fiscal  1974  budget  submission 
thai  the  ))rogram— now  administered  by 
OEO — be  conducted  m  the  future  by  the 
Office  of  Mmoriiy  Enterpn.se  m  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  with  a  new  mi- 
nority entcrpri.se  focus  and  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish those  purpo.ses.  S.  1941.  the 
•'Minority  Business  Assistance  Act  of 
1&73"  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
To'aer:  it  will  be  considered  first  by  the 
Committee  on  B.tnkinp.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  if  reported  by  that 
coinmriiee.  then  bv  tlie  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pntahc  Welfare,  of  winch  1  am 
the  rancinp  minority  member. 

With  these  po.ssiblc  changes  m  mind, 
in  March  of  this  year,  then  Actmg  Di- 
rector of  OEO  Howard  Phillips  estab- 
lished an  "Economic  Development  Task 
Force  "  to  examine  the  program  and  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
pro!,.ram  could  be  u.st.\i  to  promote  tl:e 
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eronomic   development    of    residents   of 
lo'vor  income  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  task  force  has  not  completed  Its 
v\o!k  and  th.eir  report  has  bfH'n  provided 
to  me  Ijy  Mr.  Phillips. 

I  contain^  a  numbtT  o!  very  .  cnou> 
recommendatiors  which  i:  impL-mented. 
\^'Ou!d  tend  to  ::ive  a  '^reatei-  miuoritv 
er.trrpri.:^  focus  to  the  :-cti\iiies  of  com- 
niui.ity  economic-  dcvclurment  corpora - 
tior..i.  place  ureatcr  cmpha.-is  on  Cieutual 
.-tlf-iuf?icii:ncy.  and  efiec-t  o'.lier  or!;,ini- 
^.Uronal  atid  pro-ramatic  relorms. 

I  have  .serious  re^ei  valion-.  about  many 
of  th'--  recommendations  in  the  anpended 
repnr:.  a.s  do  tho.'^e  of  u^  v.ho  rcjard  the 
cunent  efforts  under  the  pre.-cnt  charter 
Lontamed  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  a-,  succt.5sful  anci  worth;,  ol  csiian- 
sion, 

Ne\erti'.eless.  I  consider  it  very  impor- 
tant that  th.e  Members  ot  the  Senate  and 
otii.T<  interested  in  the  comnumity  eco- 
nomic developm.ent  effort  be  apprised  of 
the  ta~k  force's  woric  and  have  a  ful! 
opportunity  to  assess  its  recommenda- 
tions in  considerniL^  the  tuture  of  the 
prof^ram  generally. 

Accordmglv.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated  June  11. 
1973.  from  Mr.  Phillips  to  m.e  tof-erher 
with  the  t.isk  force  report  be  ijrintcd  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  krters 
and  report  were  ordered  to  i;e  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

OrncE  OF  Economic  Orpor.T-NirY 

Waslnnc/;on,  u  C    J  ,n"  ;;.  ;.'/7.7 
Hon   JACOB  K   Javiis 
V  S.  Srnatr. 
U'l.'-'i  ingtrin^  DC 

De\r  St.^■^TOR  J.avits:  The  Office  of  Eco- 
i.nir.'.c  Opportnmtv  has.  for  the  pa:,t  five 
venr  ,  nciministered  part  oi  all  of  n  pro- 
er.im  nf  commi'n!ty-ba.<-ecl  eronomic  de- 
velopment known  as  the  -Special  Impact 
Prograni'.  The.se  activities  have  been  car- 
ried out  under  the  authority  of  title  I. 
part  D  (ialer  tiiie  VII, >  of  the  Econonm' 
Oppfiiiunity  Act  of  19'J4. 

In  March  of  tlirs  vear  I  appoi!:ted  an 
F-co;.oiii!c  Developineut  Ta-k  F<.ircp  to  c\- 
mnne  this  program  and  to  make  re'-'in.- 
rr.endalion.s  as  to  how  this  statutory  au- 
thority could  be  u-sed  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic empowerment  of  residents  of  lower- 
income  urban  and  rural  areas  This  Task 
Ff.i-ce  has  no-.v  completed  its  e.xamination 
of  the  -Special  Impact  Program  ■  and  has 
Mibmitted  its  report  and  recoinmend.aioiio 
to  me  regard:!;:'  this  procram 

I    believe    that    the    findiULs    of    the    Task 

Force   and   its   recommendations   will    be   of 

interest  to  you,  and   I  am  enclosing  a  copv 

•A  ilie  Task  Force  report  lor  vo-,ir  iniormation 

W,:ii  best  wi-,hea 

bince.-eiy. 

Howard,  Piu-  1 1,.^  Actiny  Otrcttur. 

<>y:  :-  t  (n  Ecos-ovir  Oi'Pf)RTi  r.rrv 

Wnsiiinrttnn    DC     Apn!  'j:,^  lOT', 
.Mr    HoWARU  PtUI  LIPS. 

A' tin',  Direr  tor.  o/ficc  of  E- nnrjrnic  Oppor- 
tunity,  Waslnngtcn.  DC. 
Ij:-ai:  Mr.  Phiilii-s:  I  am  plea.sed  to  tran-,- 
nr.i-  the  final  report  of  the  Special  Tusk  Force 
on  F.'-onomlc  Opportunltt 

In  mv  Judi-ment  the  four'een  menih'»r'  r,f 
'he  txsk  forte  have-  rarr.'-d  otu  their  m-iii- 
'tale  wi'li  unutjual  dedication  and  tlisiioctir.n 
.•\;;  have  had  to  put  aside  lempor.'.rllv  tiicir 
per.onul  and  prole >sionul  allairs.  and  have 
made  these  .sacrifice,  wiliin^i;, .  Their  reward 
hri";  been  t;,e  opportunity  to  .serve  In  an  effort 
ha'  can  be  vital   in  ful!i!IU;>'  the  hope  e:<- 


pressed  by  President  Nixon  in  his  Human  Pc- 
sotir^f**-  Messaj^^e  to  Congress,  to  bring  to 
every  American  the  opportunity  to  share  in 
tlie  fruits  of  our  economic  sy.stem. 

I    know   I   speak   for   all    members   of   the 
Task  Force  in  thankin;j  you  for  the  oppor- 
ttinity  to  r.''rttcipate  in  this  import?.nt  work 
Very  truly  yoiirs. 

William  S.  P.  Cotter. 

C/.'£!-r»/in,; 

LilKIXTOR.S    rA--.K    FORCEON   ECONOMIC   DEVT  t  - 

OPMF.NT — Final  Rfport.  May  1973 

I      '-'MMATV   or  TASK   FORCE  RFCOM.VtFND.VTIO.N-S 

/.   TIic  hiiijcrtunce  of  eco7ioi'iii-  del  flop  men! 

An  economic  development  program  which 
opens  new  cpportunitirs  for  employment, 
capital  accumulation,  owner^hlp  of  wer.lth. 
development  oJ  skilU;.  community  Improve- 
ment, raid  the  mobiliiation  of  individuals  for 
motivated  mutual  .seU-hclp  o.Ters  the  bright- 
*"-■■.  prom:sr.  uir  achieving  the  economic  em- 
powerirtni  ol  the  people  of  special  unpnci 
nrca.>.  Indeed,  it  may  o.'fer  the  only  hope. 
2.  Elt'^lU^.■i^  ctctclopmiiit  and  covimttni.y 
dirclopiiient 

Wlule  Cvonomic  development  aciivi'ie.s 
iiold  the  greatest  promise  for  mobilising  the 
human  and  physical  icsources  of  lie  special 
mipact  area,  it  is  important  that  thev  pro- 
cpf  d  in  iciidem  willi  other  .self-help  commu- 
nity improNement  euorts  that  contribuie  to 
a  sense  of  communiiy  pride,  cohesion  and 
progrcs.s.  These  parallel  activities  must  not. 
however,  be  allowed  to  divert  capital  and 
management  talent  from  business  develop- 
ment programs.  Those  persons  directly  re- 
.sponsible  lor  tlie  success  of  business  ventures 
naust  be  nee  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in 
producing  that  success,  like  the  mannt^crs  ot 
any  other  business.  Their  (ask  is  to  return 
a  profit.  Tiie  time  to  consider  business  ven- 
tures as  an  instrument  of  comnumity  devel- 
opment is  only  when  they  are  returning  a 
profit  to  their  shareholders.  A  strict  .separa- 
tion mu.st  be  maintained  between  business 
vetitures  and  the  non-business  coiicerns  of 
a  community.  Failure  to  recognize  this  prir. - 
ciiile  i.^an  invitation  to  hnnncial  disaster  and 
the  thwarting  of  the  entire  self-help  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Entreprencnrxhip  opporluniti/  program') 
(trr  an  uDpnrtanl  clrwint  tn  nationiil 
policy 

Protframs  to  assist  individuals  to  become 
independent  bu.'iine.ss  owners,  such  as  those 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise,  the  .Small  Business  Admini  — 
tration.  and  many  other  public  and  private 
organh-.ations.  constitute  an  important  part 
of  anv  broad  proprnm  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  deserve  strong  support. 
4    Those  u-ho  arc  not  entrpprcneurially  in- 

fhned  deserve  a  rhanr-p  to  partiiipate  in 

the   rronomU-   drtc'npvunt   of   their  com- 

"I  '1  nilu:\ 

In  addition  to  public  and  private  proerniris 
to  a.ssist  potential  entrepreneurs,  there  ■-  an 
important  role  for  a  rommuni'V-based  eco- 
nomic developmi-nt  program  "which  can 
mobilize  the  eneruv  and  talents  oi  a  broad 
cross-section  of  the  community, 

.5    Commtiniti/  Drvelopmciit  Corporation 

Strtirturn 

npc(.mmendatioii.s 

a  A  model  CDC  structure  would  begin  with 
a  nonprofit  corporation  responsible  for  over- 
all planning  and  guidance  of  the  economic 
development  program,  and  for  rclalion.s  with 
government  a-encies  and  r.rivate  sources  of 
funding.  The  basic  purpose  of  this  coriwra- 
tion  Is  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  participation 
for  the  re.iidents  of  the  community,  which 
can  achieve  legitimacy  as  an  engine  for 
community  progre,-.s.  Tills  nonprofit  CDC 
should  be  able  to  exhibit  hroad  support 
In  the  community. 


b  The  nonprofit  CDC  winikl  be  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  mana!?:eable  size  respo'isive  to 
the  residents  of  the  community,  rir:d.  tinon 
completion  of  liie  organi/ation  period,  chos- 
en by  the  CDCrs  memhors.  These  Directors 
lice:!  not  be  e.Xf ericiiced  bUcine;-smen,  bu*. 
the  Board  must  h.ive  the  confidence  ot  the 
people  of  the  coiiir^unity  and  an  ability  tt> 
ut.derstr..id  clearly  ihe  Impmtance  of  bu-.i- 
ne-.s  ve.iture  :.:i:  fess  to  the  overall  CD'^ 
pro.o-air. 

c.  Underaeaih  this  broadlv-bnsod  no't- 
pr.-)fit  CDC  would  be  a  hold'ir.t;  company, 
crg.ir.i'/cU  for  proiit  v,lio;e  sloe'.;  i.s  held  bV 
the  CDC  or  l)v  its  members  or  niembei" 
or.-.u  i/ation.s,  '1  lie  holdip.'^  company  would 
have  primo  rt  ^ponsibihty  for  the  profit. ibili- • 
succe,ss  of  business  ventures.  Its  Bti,.ru, 
selected  bv  it  sliareliolders  of  whom  the  COC 
V..O  lit!  probably  i>c  tiie  most  influeiiti  il. 
shoulu  ke  prcdommntelv  composed  of  pr-r- 
sotv;  e.xperic.iced  r.i  business  mid  firii.ce. 
Tlie  holding  con-pany  board  might  we'l  in- 
clude nonre-sideiitj,  of  the  community,  sut  h 
as  leading  businessmen  from  outside  the 
.^pe.-icl  impact  area,  wlio.se  judgment,  coti- 
tracti.  anci  leadership  can  he  v.ial  to  the 
axuvc^v.  of  i:u-  kii-iiie-.,  development,  pro- 
gram. 

d.  rnderneath  this  lor-protit  holdiim  com- 
pany v,ou!d  be  the  various  for-prolit  \eijiture3, 
O.viicrsiiip  of  these  ventures  v.ould  be  shared 
by  tlie  holding  company  ou  belialf  of  the 
CDC.  tl;e  manngemenl  and  employees  ot  the 
indi'-idual  vcitu'-e.,.  joint  venture  partner..^. 
and  perhnp'  others, 

e.  When,  .after  making  a:iowancp,<  for  re- 
investment in  no',v  ventures  or  expan.sioi- 
the  holdlntr  company  declares  a  dividend,  the 
CDC  as  maj<ir  or  only  shareholder  of  the  hold- 
ing company  could  use  such  funds  for  what- 
eier  purpose  its  hoard  found  most  advisable 
There  would,  however,  be  no  direct  connec- 
tion beuveen  ].rolii-.-eeklng  \cntures  and  so- 
cial or  community  development  activities 
This,  a-;ain,  is  necessar:,-  if  tlie  CDC  is  to  be- 
come an  economic  success, 

f.  Under  this  model  structure  the  CDC 
would  remain  a  legitimate  vehicle  for  com- 
munity-based econoi.iic  dcdopnicnt,  and  be 
eUt-:lble  for  tax-deductible  grants  and  sucii 
go\ernmentaI  program,s  as  require  nonprolii 
status-.  The  CDC-owned  holding  company 
would  direct  the  business  development  pro-  " 
gram  witli  tne  goal  of  la'turning  a  prolii  fc;r 
Its  shareholders. 

g.  In  certain  dispersed  rural  areas,  a  l-.vo- 
liered  CDC  might  be  retiuired,  with  the  over- 
all CDC  becoming  more  of  a  technical  and 
management  organization,  and  the  commu- 
nity policy  making  fiiuctlons  taking  place  at 
the  '■ounty  lr>'.-el. 

C.  Tfic  principle  oj  coi'i pi  iii^nn 

No  CDC  should  .seek  an  exclusive  i ran c  hi.se 
<>n  cconomii-  development  activities  in  ll.s 
community,  but  instead  siiould  recognize 
thai  progre  .  comes  from  diver-ity  and  com- 
petiiion.  A  multipli.  ity  of  .self-help  efforts, 
based  on  the  [lersonal  involvement  of  con- 
cerned individuals,  may  seem  incmclent  at 
the  beginning,  but  without  it  the  inevitable 
re, 11  It   will  be  stagnation  and  bureaucracy. 

7.  The  CDC  jniist  /ia:e  u  strona  basi'  o/ 
support  1)1   iCs  euiinii  unity 

CDCs  should  :,ti  ive  to  obtain  some  tangi'.le 
i'idicaiion  ol  support,  such  as  memtier.^liip 
or  shareholding',  aino.i.'  a  signihcaiit  ntimbei 
of  the  peoi>le  »i  a  community,  in  addition, 
the  natural  leadership  of  the  communitv. 
whether  poor  or  not,  shoutd  l)e  drawn  upon 
to  support  the  jirogram,  and  the  CDCs  ac- 
ti\  ities  should  be  made  biglily  visible  ae,'| 
relevant   to  ilie  community's  residents. 

S,  The  CDC  niiixt  uclopt  profit  unci  .^c//- 

sufjicirncy  a.-,  its  g'luls 
E\cr\    CDC    must    adopt    busine  .,    pi'olil,^ 
and  ti!'  iiria'e  «'ell-,su(I;cieney  as  u,  par.iinouut 
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goals,  Willie  administrative  anrj  planning 
costs  may  be  relatively  high  m  the  early 
years,  they  should  decrea.se  steadily  as  suc- 
ce.s.slul  ventures  bear  the  full  cost  of  staff 
overh.ead  provided.  Within  a  mutually 
agreed-upon  period,  as  .set  lonh  in  the  CDCs 
coinpretionsue  plan,  each  CDC  should  be 
expected  to  achiexe  complete  seU-suihciency 
or  face  termination  of  government  support. 
9.  The  economic  and  psychological  benefits 
of  private  property  oicnersh.ip  and  impor- 
tant ingredients 

Recommendations 

a.  By  expanding  property  ownership  op- 
portunities for  those  V,  ho  would  otherwise 
be  able  to  own  little,  the  CDC  can  nil  an 
in.portaiit  gap  in  the  naiioin-.l  elTort  to 
broaden  the  distribution  of  prr.  ate  property 
ownership.  Manapemtnt,  employees  and  oth- 
ers should  be  given  an  ojiportunily  tis  invest 
In  tlie  ownership  of  their  own  ventures,  or 
in  the  CDC  lioldmg  company,  as  a  means  of 
creating  tangible  economic  incentives  to 
aeliievement 

b.  Even  where  direct  indnidual  economic 
benefits  are  not  feai^ible,  widespread  share 
ownership  in  a  CDC  working  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  community  may  contrib- 
ute to  a  new  .sense  of  pride,  cohesion,  re- 
sponsibility and  progress  among  community 
residents.  In  addition,  by  encouraging  the 
O'Aiiership  of  economic  resources  in  the  com- 
muinty,  a  CDC  can  rc\erse  tl.c  trei:d  of  capi- 
tal and  profit-exporting  which  bleeds  the 
community  of  badly  needed  resources 

c.  CDCs  s!uji;:d  thc.s  work  to  encourage  ex- 
paiided  private  proper'?  ownersinp.  both  m 
a  direct,  economic  sense  and  in  the  more 
psychological  .--en.se.  Where  residents  are  un- 
able to  accumulate  sufficient  cash  to  buy 
Into  a  CDC.  tliey  should  be  (.'fered  ilie 
chance  to  earn  theu"  share  through  their  (,-.vn 
labor. 

10  The  U'lportcnee  of  comprehensive 
plan  mug 
Every  CDC  should  be  expected  to  under- 
take long  range  comprehensi\e  planning  for 
the  sound  econr  inic  developmer.t  of  its  com- 
muiuty.  Without  such  planning  the  likeli- 
hood that  CDC  can  achieve  its  objectives  is 
very  .small. 

It.  Managerial  talent  is  an  i>i(:i.-pen.suble 
component  oj  a  sucec^s/ul  CDC  program. 
A  CDC  must  put  the  highest  priorit,-  on 
-Ideiitifynig  and  preparing  qualilied  man- 
agers for  business  ventures,  and  in  desi^nimr 
economic  Incentives  to  maximize  the 
chances  for  first-class  performance.  The 
coi.-epi  of  a  business  management  team 
operating  on  a  performance  contract  shoind 
al.Mj  be  explored. 

12.  CDC  staff  and   hon  d   train^ig   is 
vital   to  stweess 
Both  CDC  staff  and  Board  members  should 
undergo   thorough    and   continuing  orienta- 
tion  and   training  for  their  respective   roles 
m  the  CDC  organiration.  More  experienced 
CD<-s     particularly    those    wliich    may    have 
learned   the   hard  way-  can   be  most  u.seful 
in  making  this  training  cllort  ellcclive. 
13.  business  assistance  from  the  larger  com- 
munity is  extremcUj  important  to  the  suc- 
cess o/  a  CDC 

CDCs  should  make  a  concerted,  sustained 
ellort  to  attract  and  actively  involve  outside 
business  rf.s<^>urces  in  their  economic  de- 
vcl<  pinent  programs  iSuch  outMde  help 
could  t.ake  many  form-;  Busines.smen  should 
he  a  ked  to  sit  on  the  holding  company 
Board  and  the  board  ul  the  CDC  it.self.  A 
Business  Advi.sory  Council  is  an  eminently 
worthwhile  idea.  Businessmen  and  techr.i- 
cil  experts  should  be  recruited  as  advisers 
to  individual  ventures,  and  a.s  informal  con- 
sultants to  the  entire  CIX:  operation. 
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14.  Direct.  mot:;^.tid  miolvement  hi  estab- 
lished busmeases  and  finani  al  institu- 
tion can  create  important  opportunities 
for  CDCs 

.loint  ventures  between  a  CDC  and  an 
established  companv  offer  great  promi.se  to 
the  CDCs  economic  development  proitram. 
This  can  be  done  in  a  wav  that  the  "out- 
side" companv  can  take  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  creating  the  venture,  bring  it 
to  profiitabilitv.  trrtin  new  management  to 
a.ssume  operating  cntitrol,  and  ultima.elv  di- 
vest majority  ownership  to  the  CDC  at  a 
lair  price.  Turnkey  fax  incentives  to  stimu- 
late this  process  should  he  develi  ped  and. 
if  not  enacted  into  the  Interna!  Revenue 
Code,  simulated  on  an  experimental  ija.sis. 

15.  Financial  leverage  must  be  achieved 
CDCs  nuLst  make  maximum  e.Tort  to  lever- 
age their  scarce  equity  against  other  private 
resources  and  public  programs.  To  fail  to  do 
so  is  to  waste  the  moct  valuable  financial  re- 
sources the  CDC  may  have. 

16.  Renioicl  Of  Goveni  mental  obstacic.i 
important  tosvrcess 

Local,  state  and  Federal  government.s 
should  explore  ways  in  which  their  resula- 
tions  and  requirements  could  be  modified 
to  further  cause  of  economic  development, 
whuher  by  CDCs  or  by  other  bu-^ine^es. 
17  The  administration  oj  the  -pecial  impact 
program  must  be  improved 

necomntendations 

a.  If  and  when  new  CDCs  are  fund.  d.  or 
exiating  CDCs  refunded,  a  prime  criterion 
should  be  the  demonstrated  willingness  of 
;iie  people  of  the  community  to  undertake 
a  mulr.ated.  mutual  self -help  program  with 
iompc'.ent.  dedicated  leaficr.-hip.  rather  than 
a  lie.-ire  to  disiribuic  Federal  fur.d..,  or 
\n  id  to  political  pres.sures. 

b.  CDCs  must  be  a.s.-.ured  of  continuity  of 
public  support  over  a  period  long  enougli"  for 
the  CIXJ  to  demonstrate  it.s  viability.  Noth- 
ing is  more  deairuclive  of  a  genuine  self- 
lielp  effort  than  an  mesjaptiblp  reliance  on 
a  confused  government  bureaucracy  which 
cannot  decide  what  it  expects. 

c.  Each  CDC  mu:=i  develop  an  effociive  man- 
agdiient  n.fc  rniation  svstem  which  can  pro- 
vide a  continuous  a.si=e.ssmeiit  of  progre;.-^  to- 
ward staled  goals.  So  long  as  those  goals,  ini- 
liany  agreed  upon  b\  t!ie  CDC  and  OED.  are 
being  achieved  as  planned,  tiie  CDC  should  oe 
freed  from  uncertainty  about  contiuued 
fundiiig. 

d.  Ihe  CDC.^  mast  have  the  kind  of  llexi- 
liiiliy  enjoyed  by  private  businesses,  within 
Ijroad  limits.  A  legal  and  adnnnistrative 
st!..iljacket  will  certainly  doom  any  bu.iine.-.s- 
oric-nw-d  program.  OED  .should  steadily  reim- 
(jui-li  vent  are  approval  aullionty  iis  speciijc 
CDC.-,  demonstrate  their  ability  to  manage 
a  »4)jiiU  biisiiie.s.s  devt  lopmeiit  program.  For 
le-,  cxpcntnccd  CDCs.  OED  should  provide 
.1  LO — no  go  d<-ci.-^ion  witliin  two  weeks  after 
vcn'ure  approval  is  sought  liv  a  CDC.  Fm- 
lUeremore.  the  full  amount  o:  the  CDC  grant 
.ill!  iild  be  relciUsed  to  the  CIX:  wlien  initially 
iippro\.  d.  to  permit  tiie  CDC  to  attain  maxi- 
liuun  liii.iiicial  leverage  wall  local  banks 
Thcoe  grant  funds  would  of  e'ourse  be  subject 
to  inomhly  reporlaig  and  audit  to  prevent 
iiii.->use. 

e.  Each  CDC  inn.st  adhere  to  stri,  t  finan- 
cial account  !b:!ay  practices,  taking  particu- 
lar care  to  allcK-ate  cck-'s  properly  ntnota- 
biL^mc-ss  ventures,  admm'.siratr.e  costs,  and 
other  activities.  This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant where  tlie  CDc  is  the  recipient  ot  more 
tlian  one  grant  troni  diif.-rent  sources. 

1  The  normal  rules  prohibiting  political 
activity  by  CDC  -talf  members  should  be  in- 
,'-,-ted  upon.  Use  ot  the  CDC  as  a  political 
msiruinent  may  assure  its  failure  as  an  eco- 
nomic development  ir-titn:  ion.  a.s  well  as 
termination  ol  public  suppori. 


1!>.    AdtUtional   research    may   be   needed    to 

identijy    neu:    opportunities    for    cofnm^- 

nity-ba-sed  economic  development 

The  Special   Impact  Program  should  c  ::- 

lin;;e  to  include  research,  development,  tmi 

technical  assis-.ance  efforts.  Among  the  .ireas 

in  which  such  work  should  be  perforr.ietl  are 

a.  the  techniques  of  inspiring  self-he'p 
efforts  in  "-pccial  impact  areas 

b.  the  problems  po-ed  hy  stock  sales  ^y 
CDCs  and  thc^r  rub-irtiaries' 

c.  t"3e  corporate  ar.d  tax  ir..plicati'-,ns  of 
vr.rio'.ts  CDC  strttctures 

d.  'imtilated  tHX  and  other  incentive^  to 
ctrcct  e-tabi:.shcd  companies  Into  Joint  ven- 
tures and  l.irnkey  arrantements  with  CDC 
vcim-res 

c.  incentive  plr.ns  for  the  attraction  and 
retention  of  top  management  talent,  includ- 
ing experiments  with  management  perform- 
.".jifc  contracts 

f.  employee  rwiier-^hip  plans.  pr-^St  shar- 
inj  Cxud  stock  boinis  trust,  etc.  through  which 
employees  can  acquire  shares  in  their  vcn- 
tvircs  or  in  the  overall  holdinr  compar.y 

g  tcchniqies  for  CDC  participation  .n  tho 
plniical  redevelopment  of  their  co.mmtinitie- 
-u-^h   a.s  a  real  estate  developer. 

h.  surveying  governmental  obstacles  to  CDC 
success,  including  local  ordinances,  licer.ting 
and  inspection  laws,  zoning,  securities  laws, 
bonding  requirements,  etc.  which  re.-sult  :n 
unneccs.-^tan-  expense  or  denied  opportunities 

i.  the  potential  for  ne-.v  community  de- 
volopmc'tt  by  CDCs 

I'J.  E.p^rin.cnltil  independent  appraii^l  o; 
CDC  operations  uouid  cnlia/uc  th' ,r 
chani-e  for  success 

The  Cabinet  Secretary  to  whom  the  Special 
Impact  Program  is  as.'^igned  should  name  a 
CDC  advisory  committee  composed  of  in- 
terested businessmen  and  others  familiar 
wiTh  the  program.  V.Mtor  teams  from  the 
Committee  should  m..ake  periodic  visits  to 
represent  alive  CDCs  and  from  Uieir  field  ex- 
perience make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
n  tary  coue-erning  the  workings  cl  the  pro- 
gram. The  activities  of  such  a  committee 
should,  however,  not  replace  either  technical 
as-sistance  to  the  CDCs  or  the  r.ornaJ  eval- 
uation process  as.soclated  with  ccntijured 
funding  decisions  for  individual  CDCs. 
-II.  --l  succcs.-'/ul  program  snoald  rviii'f.^.'j^ 
self-help  efforts 
Recommc  n.dat  ions 
a  CDCs  should  consider  e-tabllshini:  rej- 
ular  means  ol  exchanging  information  o-i 
economic  and  community  development  prob- 
lems common  to  many  CDCs. 

b  Successful  CDCs  should  be  asked  to  -.>. 
sist  in  transplanting  their  self-hdp  prr^-rants 
into  other  communities  wliere  the  de.eire  f'>r 
mutual  sc!f-he:p  is  strong. 

c  CDCs  should  consider  e.=ta':'!ishinp  tlie:- 
own  Technical  AssLstnnce  C!eari:>.p  H<- i-o. 
wi-.erciiy  the  r'-sotirres  built  up  in  one  CVtr 
can  be  tjsed  to  assist  another,  and  wl'ere  'lie 
quality  of  private  fechnira!  a<:';:*anc*»  cnn 
I)e  evaluated  for  the  benefit  of  other  Ct")C 
customer's 

ri  CDCs.  with  OED  support,  <:hc-,;!d  de- 
velop a  Community  Ecottcnuc  IK"vel.  pme:;- 
Handbook  covcrincr  the  wide  rant''  of  prob- 
lems faced  bv  CDCs.  for  us-e  by  less  exprrz- 
t  need  organizations,  whether  OrT)-fu".-'fd 
or  not 

e.  Each  C'DC  should  consijor  itself  a  V  :r.- 
niuiUly  rt  soiree  center",  where  smaller 
groups  of  Community  rcsiUctJts  can  get  h:  Ip 
in  plann-ng  tlie^  own  self-help  pro^i^mo  in 
the  couu'i'jniiy. 

II.    INTKODl  ^11  l.N 

Since  ll'i*  the  Ottice  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  admirastered  part  or  all  ol  a  pro- 
gram of  commun  ty-based  er,;>nomic  devel- 
opment,  I'l.r-uuii    :o   Title   I  D    .later  T.tie 
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VII I    of    ihe   Economic   Opportuiuiv    Act    of 

III  Miirch.  1973.  OEO  Acuiiji  Director  How- 
ard Phillips  created  an  Economic  Develop- 
nieiK  TasK  Force  It.-,  mandate  wa^  to  exam- 
ine the  OEO  "Special  Impact  Program",  and 
to  make  reconmiendations  to  the  Director 
aa  to  how  thio  statute  could  be  ii>cd  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  empowerment  of  the  res- 
ideiu.s  of  lower-income  urban  aticl  rural  area--. 
Tue  Task  Force  wa.->  not  asked  to  attempt  au 
fi.iUiation  of  individual  comnuinitv  develop- 
ment corporation.-.  iTDCs).  but  to  examine 
,1  cr.t.-i.s-.sectioh  ot  CDCs  to  ^aiii  a  broatl  ap- 
preciation of  the  operation  o;  the  Special 
Impact  Prou'ram. 

Mr  Howard  Philhp.s  named  William  S  P 
Cutter.  Vice  President  of  Smith.  Barney  i^- 
Company.  New  York  inve.stment  bankers  as 
C'n,.irman  of  the  Task  Force.  H.  Floyd  Bnt- 
tu:..  President  of  Mark  \'  .A-sociate.s  of  New 
York  City,  an  economic  development  con.stilt- 
iiij:  organization,  was  appointed  as  V'lce- 
Ciiairman.  Eight  of  the  14  Task  Force  mem- 
bers  were  members  of  minority  yroups  —  5 
black  and  3  Spanish  speakme 

Bes^mning  the  week  of  March  12.  following 
initial  orientation,  the  Ti\.sk  Force  members 
divided  into  teams  and  visited  18  CDC  grant- 
ee-, throughout  the  country.  Each  week  for 
fi'.e  weeks  the  Task  Force  came  together  on 
Friday  to  report  on  their  hndings.  excliange 
o.jserva'ions.  and  begin  to  fortiiiilate  tlie  rec- 
ommendatioiLS  conta'n.-d   in  this  report. 

Tne  draft  report  was  prepared  by  a  sub- 
c.jmmittee.  then  discus.-ed  fully  bv  the  full 
committee  on  April  19  It  i^  the  hope  of  the 
Ta>k  Force  that  its  efTori.s  will  make  an  im- 
portant and  u.seful  coirribtiTion  to  the 
.strengthening  of  present  pr.mranis  which 
seek  to  mobilize  the  taleiif-  and  resources 
of  those  presently  poor  in  a  determined  ef- 
fort at  aided,  mvitnal  self-help,  so  that  they 
mav  begin  to  share  in  the  economic  .security 
and  improved  quality  of  life  which  they  do 
not  now  eiijoy, 

nr    oHici.ss  OF  thf  "^pr'iM    i.Mr\CT  r-Ror.R^M 

1.  The  Special  Impact  Progrnn:  tirigmaied 
In  Title  ID  of  tne  Economic  Opportui.uv 
Act.  added  to  the  s-atut<-  in  ISJSG  Thi.j  Title 
.■.u.^  enacted  at  the  urging  of  New  York  Sen- 
a-(;r5  Robert  F  Kennedy  atid  Jacob  K  Jav- 
it.i.  principally  to  provide  a  .source  of  fund- 
ing for  the  Beu:ord-STuyve-.tant  ledcvelop- 
mcnt  program  which  they  had  been  iiistrii- 
niental  in  launchint; 

According  to  Geoffrey  Fiux  who  later  ad- 
nunistered  Title  ID  at  OEO  the  two  Sena- 
tots  based  their  amendment  on  the  following 
;.     iimptions: 

Ihe  war  on  poverty,  particularly  i'-,  m  ijr^r 
component  the  Commuiiity  Action  Program, 
was  in.sulficiently  concerned  vnth  Job.^  and 
eonomic  development; 

■  The  conflicts  and  political  influence  wliicli 
.i.evr.abiy  accompanv  a  prograni  run  through 
'. ."v    ha.l    prevent    accomplishment; 

The  approach  of  the  war  on  poverty  wa.i 
p.e'erneal  while  wiiat  wa.s  required  wa.s  a 
'  o:i:prehensive  strategy; 

'Ihe  business  rommuTii'v  rnusi.  play  a 
major  role  m  .solving  poverty  probleiri.s  " 

Ihe  statutory  laiiguai'e  of  Trie  I  D  was 
'••fr'.-me;>  geiieral  It  hu  hon/rd  .Special  Im- 
pact Programs  for  urban  aroa;-  with  high 
cohceiitratioijs  of  low  iiiC'>ri,o  people  Proj- 
H-.Vr.  were  \<,  be  de-ianed  to  arre  ,i  teiiden- 
cie-.  *.'/v,ard  d(-pjr,d<  ;if  y  chronic  uiif-mplov- 
n.f-nt,  and  rl  ing  coinrriunity  tensions 
Tr,ev  were  required  '.o  b»  of  .sufncient  .si/e 
arid  vjope  to  have  an  appre<^iab!e  impart 
Cor.gre-A  appropriated  52.=i  million  m  FY  fiV 
•■<  la  inch  tiie  prograni  ol  which  SO. 9  mil- 
,.'.'.i  was  ifrai.ted  to  the  Btdlord-.S  uyvestanl 
f/rojfcct  The  remainder  was  -,caMerfcd  aroutid 
'ne  coui.'rv  to  -.uppieifient  the  Liib'^r  De- 
par  trntnt,  s  cjiMiMiAtw-'X  e.'nplo-.  rni-ii  I  pro- 
gram. 

In  W".  rifp'trr  on  the  l'«';7  anti-pover'v 
^.•i.ei.drnentv,   the  :>.-hate   Labor  .and   P  .bh'. 


Wellare  Ccjmmitiee  criticized  the  Labor  De- 
partment s  administration  of  the  act,  and 
strengthened  the  language  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  a  .special  focus  on  youth 
employment,  to  concentrate  more  on  eco- 
nomic development,  and  to  include  some 
rural  areas.  Putting  new  emphasis  on  com- 
munity participation,  the  Senate  report 
called  for  community  and  community- 
based  -corporations"  to  sponsor  the  local  pro- 
grams "with  the  utmost  cooperation  of  com- 
munity residents.  ■ 

In  FY  ti8  i>ie  Special  Impact  Program  was 
split  admiiiistr.itively  between  four  Federal 
agencies:  Labor.  Commerce  lEDAi,  Agrl- 
c'llMire.  and  OEO  OEO  s  approach  was  to- 
ward the  evO'uimic  development  of  the  pov- 
er-y  are.i  under  the  control  of  indigenous 
itistittitioiis:  .M.G  million  of  the  S20  million 
appropriated  was  used  by  OEO  for  its  proj- 
ects The  grants  went  directly  from  Wash- 
ington OEO  to  the  grantees,  with  no  formal 
ptirttcipation  by  either  local  CAAs  or  city 
hails  Unique  among  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams, the  Special  Impact  Program  allowed 
Federal  funds  to  be  used  for  equity  capital 
IV.  busines.ses. 

In  the  winter  of  1968-69  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration s  Budget  Bureau  determined 
that  OEO  Admihistraiion  of  Title  ID  had 
met  tlie  intentions  of  Title  ID  and  the 
Congressional  commiflees,  but  that  the 
projects  in  Agriculture.  Commerce  and  La- 
bor had  nor.  Ihe  Bureau  recommended  that 
the  entire  program  be  admini.stered  by  OEO. 
This  recommendation  was  concurred  in  bv 
the  Nixon  Administration's  Budget  Bureau 
appointees,  and  the  Special  Impact  Progra.'n 
bec.ime  the  only  program  ever  to  be  "spun- 
tn  to  OEO.  President  Nixon,  in  his  Febru- 
arv.  1969  econo.mic  opportunity  message, 
s'fed  that  "in  the  area  of  econo.mic  devel- 
ripimu  OEO  will  have  an  important  role  to 
pl.iv.  in  cooijeration  with  other  agencies,  in 
fostpiing  community  ba.sed  business  devel- 
opmr-ni  •  In  FY  1969  OEO  spent  $11.4  mil- 
lion on  it.s  CDC  program:  in  F^'  70  $36  mil- 
lion: in  FY  71  *3,=j.9  million:  in  FY  72  $26.8 
million:   atid  in  FY  73  $30  million. 

A;  implcn.enicd  by  OEO  since  FY  69.  the 
Special  Impact  strategy  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued  tiie-e  ingrediei^ls: 

a  A  recitation  of  the  critical  problems  of 
the  Special  Impact  Area-Joblessness,  crime 
dejiendencv.  rising  community  tensions, 
phvsiral  deierloration,  lack  of  economic  re- 
sources Khortatte  of  managerial  and  tech- 
nical skills,  etc 

h  A  prevription  for  these  ills:  organized 
niinual  self-help  built  around  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, resulting  in  increased  community 
control  and  ownership,  and  involving  a  large 
number  of  community  residents. 

c  The  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion as  the  vehicle  for  this  effort,  character- 
i/ed  by  the.se  criteria- 

1  based   m   a  geographical  community 

2  having  broad  purpose  involving  not  Just 
businc-ss  and  Job  development,  but  also 
brojid-gauged  community  improvement 

3.  enjoying  a  broad  base  of  supfx.rt.  formal 
and  informal,  among  community  residents. 
Including  particularlv  alienated  young  males 
contemptuous  of   welfare-oriented   prf)grams 

4  focusing  on  the  generatifin  of  revenues 
through  economic  enterprises  owned  by  the 
CDC  and  ojjerated  ff>r  profit 

d  The  role  of  the  Federal  government 
would  be  l^)  supply  administrative  funds  to 
organize  the  CDC,  plus  equity  capital  for 
flnanclng  biHine^s  ventures.  The  administra- 
tive funds  included  not  only  ortanizaiion  of 
business  development  programs,  feasibility 
istudie  ,,  and  the  like,  but  also  broad  coni- 
niuniiy  planning  and  organization  efforts 

e  MiiUiplication  of  .self-help  Ihrough  Ihe 
involvement  of  the  economic  re.soiirces  of 
liie  larger  community,  such  as  existing  fl- 
nancial  in.slilution.s.  corporation:.,  and  bnsi- 
iifci,  leadera. 


f.  .An  avoidance  of  potential  interference 
by  local  Community  Action  Agencies  and 
local  government,  by  direct  support  of  CDCs 
from  Washington  OEO. 

g.  An  ultimate  goal  of  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency, where  the  CDC  would  sustain  it.self 
from  business  revenues  and  use  profits  for 
community  improvement  as  desired  by  the 
residents. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  presstires  from 
time  to  time  that  have  caused  modifications 
in  this  strategy.  The  political  pressure  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  has  naturally  forced  OEO 
to  depart  from  the.se  theoretical  require- 
ments. But  this,  by  and  large,  has  been  the 
underlying  thinking. 

The  pre.sent  '.egislativc  requirements  for 
tlie  Special  Impact  Program  are  contained  in 
Title  VII.  a  complete  rewrite  of  the  former 
Title  I-D.  enacted  as  .section  25  of  PL  9'2 
424  in  September.  1972  According  to  Tnle 
VII,  the  purpo.se  of  the  Special  Impact  Pro- 
gram Ls: 

"I  To  I  encourage  the  development  of  spe- 
cial programs  by  which  the  residents  of 
urban  and  rural  low-income  areas  may 
through  self-help  and  mobilization  of  the 
commtinity  at  large,  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral assi;;tance.  improve  the  quality  of  their 
economic  and  social  participation  in  com- 
munity life  in  sucha  way  as  to  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of"  poverty  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  economic  and  social 
benefits." 

The  specific  legislative  purpo.se  for  com- 
mtinity development  corporations  are  basi- 
cally three: 

•  Critical  problems":  the  program  must  at- 
tempt the  solution  of  critical  problems  in  a 
community — which,  however,  are  not  enum- 
erated beyond  "dependency,  chronic  unem- 
ployment,   and    community    deterioration." 

"Appreciable  impact":  the  program  must  be 
of  a  size,  scope  and  duration  to  have  an 
appreciable  impact  upon  these  critical  prob- 
lems. 

"Ultimate  self-sufficiency":  the  program 
must  "hold  forth  the  prospect  of  continuing 
to  have  such  Impact  after  the  termination 
of  financial  assistance  under  this  title  " 

Under  Title  VII  there  are  three  mam 
types  of  programs  which  CDCs  are  expected 
to  undertake: 

Economic  and  business  development  pro- 
grams-, including  provision  of  equity  capi- 
tal, to  create  employment  and  ownership 
opportunities; 

Community  development  and  housing  pro- 
grams to  create  new  training,  employment 
and  ownership  opportunities  and  improve 
the  living  environment: 

Manpower  training  programs  for  unem- 
ploved  or  low-income  persons  which  support 
and  complement  economic,  business,  hous- 
ing, and  community  improvement  programs. 

Title  VII  A  also  includes  a  number  ol 
statutory  "requirements  for  financial  assist- 
ance" which  must  be  complied  with.  Most 
important  among  these  are  the  following: 

The  program  must  be  'responsive"  to  the 
residents  ( in  a  manner  not  .specified  in  the 
statute) . 

Projects  and  facilities  must  be  located  in 
tlie  special  impact  area  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible. 

Projects  should  promote  management  skill 
development  and  resident  ownership 

T'he  maximum  participation  of  local  busi- 
nessmen and  financial  institutions  is  re- 
quired. 

The  program  wJl  be  coordinated  wiili 
other  programs,  nolahlv  M(Klel  Cities 

Low  liK-inne  resident-t  should  gel  preference 
ill  Jobs  and  training  opport  iiiiities 

Training  shall  be  for  markelable  Job  skills 

'1  itle  VII  also  coniaiiis  a  rural  loan  pro- 
gram, carried  over  from  the  original  Ern- 
iiomic  Opportunity  Act,  and  provisions  lor 
iraining  technical  assistance,  re.s<-ar(h,  and 
ei.tabli  .liineni    of   a   development    loan   liiiiU, 
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(Tliis   fund    has    not,   however,    been    e.s'a'o- 
li.shed.) 

As  of  January  I.  197;i  there  v.ere  36  CDCs 
in  operation  as  a  result  of  Special  Impact 
Program  fiindnig  Of  these  18  were  m  urban 
areas.  17  in  rural  areas,  and  1  m  a  combina- 
tun  urban-rurtU  area  CDCs  included  a  broad 
range  of  communities,  irom  black  (urban 
and  ruial)  to  Chicago  to  Puerto  Rican  to 
urban  while  ethnic  to  Appalachian  while.  .  .  . 

IV.      BASIC     tlOVFRNMFNT     Prl  If  Y      TOWAKD     FM- 
POWFRINC    THE    POOR 

Over  the  p,i:-t  three  centiiries  generations 
of  Americans,  working  together,  have  pro- 
ciii'^ed  the  most  po-.verful  and  prfxtuciive  eco- 
nomic system  ever  seen  on  this  planet.  To- 
day the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  live  in 
a  state  of  economic  well-bem,g  that  is  the 
envy  of  tlie  other  peoples  of  the  world  Yet, 
despite  this  widespread  affluer.cc  there  exists 
wiThin  this  country  today  millions  of  Ameri- 
fans — -vhi'e.  black.  Spanish-'^pcaklnp  In- 
dian— who  find  thrm:  elves  with  little  inde- 
jiendent  capacity  to  iiiflitci.ce  their  surround- 
inrs  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

The  sit  nation  they  fp.ce  is  not  purely  an 
economic  one.  Th.-"  achievement  of  economic 
.security  is  no  sure  remedy  for  the  manifold 
problems  of  life.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  gain- 
s.iid  that  without  at  least  some  modest  level 
of  economic  sectirity.  a  creative  and  satis- 
fying: life  IS  out  of  reach. 

Every  American  must  be  offered  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  his  capacity  to  construc- 
tively influence  hi.'-  environment,  for  the 
benefit  of  himself,  his  f.-imily  and  his  ccni- 
rannity.  And  groups  cf  individuals,  working 
together  for  their  mutual  benefit,  mtisi  be 
h-lped  to  acquire  confidence  and  knovvlcdge, 
identify  their  .':clf-iiitercst  firrmilate  com- 
mon purposes,  general  mntual  reinforce- 
ment, and  mater  the  technique^  of  economic 
ath-a.-Ken,,  ,•;!  y,o  Ics  .  of  a  public  policy  i.s 
we.rthy  of  a  great  and  free  people. 

T?ie  Federal  government  has  not  stoc^I  idle 
this  pas-  decade  Bilhors  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  the  name  of  combatting  poverty  and 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  the  poor.  In 
many  cases  significant  gains  for  poor  people 
have  been  achieved. 

But  in  too  many  cases  povcrnment-origi- 
nated  "solutions"  have  merely  contributed  to 
the  problems  of  the  poor,  uhilc  alleviating 
only  the  pconomu:  problems  of  thou.sands  of 
middle  class  bureaucrats  and  "poverty  war- 
rmrs".  Too  many  of  these  billions  have  pro- 
duced little  more  th.Tii  service  bureaus  which, 
in  the  name  of  fighting  poverty,  have  fre- 
quently trapped  the  poor  at  the  bottom  of 
one  more  vast  organiz.ition  without  energiz- 
ing ihem  for  independent,  sustained  eco- 
nomic advancement. 

Pre  ident  Nixon,  in  his  Human  Resources 
Mess.-ige  to  Congre.-s  of  March  1.  1973,  has 
f-et  forth  several  clear  policies  which  apply 
directly  to  the  economi.-  empowerment  of 
lower-income   American--: 

"|The  Americ.nn  Sy.'femI  Is  a  system  un- 
der which  Governmeni  helps  people  to  help 
themselves  and  one  another." 

"Government  at  all  levels  should  seek  to 
•upi.ort  and  nuture,  rather  than  limit,  the 
iliversity  and  freedom  of  choice  whicli  are 
hallmarks  of  the  American  system.  The  Fed- 
eral government  iii  particular  must  work  to 
guarantee  an  equal  chance  at  the  starting 
line  by  renioMn;-  harriers  which  might  im^ 
pede  an  mdividuars  opportunitv  to  realize 
his  or  her  full  potential  -' 

•"Itie  FVderal  government  should  eoneen- 
ti.ite  more  (mi  proMiliug  Incentives  and  open- 
ing opportunities,  and  less  on  delivering  ili- 
rei  [  services    " 

•"Ihe  Federal  government  should  seek 
means  ot  enciiuragmg  the  private  sei  l..i  lu 
aildress  .social  problems,  tlureby  ulili/ing 
Ihe  market  meeluinisiu  to  marshal  resources 
behind  ile.irly  stall  d  n.ilion.il  olijectues." 
"jWe  must  mo\..|  sleatlily  .loser  to  the 
)■' ul  of  .1  sociei.,-  ill  which  nil  our  cUi,-ens, 
reg.ir-.lle.ss  ol   .■.-oiuuiic  status   will   h.ae   both 


the   rcsourcfs   and    the   opportunity   to   f;.;iy 
control  their  own  destinies  - 

These  observations  of  the  President  aflurd 
sound  p<:iicy  guidance  for  any  program 
.limed  at  creating  new  opportunities  for  in- 
dividual and  mutual  self  help  lor  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Pruatc  industry,  the  independent  sector, 
and  all  levels  of  gov  eminent  must  work  to- 
tetlier  with  those  wlio  have  not  yet  secured 
economic  se-;nrity  to  remove  the  obstaclts 
to  indeptndeuce.  athievemeni.  and  a  detent 
qu.-ility  ol  life  tiiat  now  loite  so  many  Ameri- 
c.ii  Willie  governmeni  can  provtde  valu- 
aole  asoi.iiance,  11. e  fetus  of  such  an  e.forl 
imisi  be  tlie  people  ihemtelves.  The  gual 
must  be  not  mertiy  to  improve  their  Ir.es, 
but  to  help  them  di„co-vcr  aa  indepeiideni. 
^TlI-sl^s;rll.•iing  capacity  to  achieve  and 
':ii.-«-ed. 

Oil-.  .=  uch  n  policy  can  reclaim  the  Air.er- 
i'~an  dream  for  th<..se  who  today  :iee  little 
real  oppcitunity  to  share  in  that  dream  A 
rarefilly  and  pr  perly  designed  proeram  :r.r 
ci.mrnunity-ba-^fii  economic  developmei,-  can 
be  en  impt.rtant  and  valuable  element  in 
such  a  policy. 

V      COr.IMl-.NITT    FCONniMir    DFVn.OPMrNT    PRO- 
C.R.VMS    -FI.VDINCS    AND    RrCOMMrjTDATIOJTS 

i.  r/ik  i7i.i>ona'.i.e  cj  eronoyiiic  tZe.  i."op7;iC(U 
By  statute,  the  hpecial  Impact  Program 
operates  in  are.is  thar.\cteri/ed  by  high  con- 
1  entralion  of  Inv.  luccme  per.s. )ns.  hi'^h  iin- 
einplovn:--i!t,  dependency,  comniuniiy  dete- 
:  loratlr.n.  ai.d  ft.trcity  ol  econcimic  resource':. 
C  -s  of  doing  biisniess  are  hiuth  due  to  a 
'.'  rtafe  of  credit,  high  insurance  costs. 
'  riine  and  vaiidaji.-n).  and  cither  inner-city 
Congestion  cr  rural  icm.oteness.  Typically. 
the  little  capital  accumulated  in  sucii  areas 
Jlo-.vs  outward,  as  do  tlie  meager  business 
jjroiils.  Wiia--  productive  economic  resources 
ixist  are  not  infrequently  owned  by  oiu- 
•  idc-rs  who  have  little  real  coticern  abtjut  the 
J  =  tioK'  of  the  comnuinuy. 

Vet  in  many  vi  these  areas  liiere  is  hope 
f.-r  improvement.  There  ;-.re  scme  business 
I'pportunitie'  t!  at  can  be  deve;ctpetl.  Tiiere 
are  people  willing  to  work  to  upgrade  t!-.e 
ecoiKjn  y  of  their  c-omniunitios.  Tltere  is 
usnallv  some  degree  of  coinmunrv  struc- 
ture— Ihrough  churches,  bl.  cS  clubs,  neigh- 
b;  riio  d  a.-ociatioi  ■:  iic  -  v  h;  "h.  with  help. 
c;i  i  re--p<  nd  to  the  common  problems  N.i 
-el)-help  pr.-gram  in  sttch  an  ai^w.  car.  how- 
ever, expect  to  achieve  aid  sustain  ircaiing- 
lul  community  improveinent,  ohjeciives  un- 
le.ss  it  faces  the  basic  economic  problems — 
joi>  (.pp;>rtunii  les.  improvement  of  ma:  a- 
uerial  and  pn^uctive  skill.«.  capital  acovimu- 
luti.  n.  physical  reconstructi.'^n.  n;vcqu'sition 
ol  ntoperty  owner-hip. 

Ihe  exper.ence  r.f  tlie  Ta.sk  Force  cle.,rlv 
indic.ttta  that  the  mo£t  lta:.ible  target  of 
mutual  self-help  iu  speci-dl  impact  areas  is 
Ihe  solution  of  basic  economic  problems. 
n-i  nyn:irni}c:ionr-  An  economic  devclop- 
inent  prognim  which  opens  new  oppcrtunt- 
fe>:  for  employment,  c.-ipita!  ncciiniulation. 
ownership  of  wealth,  developmetit  of  skills, 
eommunify  improvement,  and  the  mobiliia- 
li^n  of  individuals  f-.ir  moftva'ed  mutual 
elf-iie1p  otrers  the  brightest  promise  for 
achii-ving  the  economic  empower.nient  of  the 
IHviple  of  special  iiujiact  areas.  Indeed,  it 
in. IV  I'tlir  the  only  hope. 

2    iius.tu<s  drriUipintiil  uutl  lO.ninuiuty 
diitlojiiiu  tit 

A  eiuefully-designed  and  etToetive  imple- 
mented eeononiic  devcli>pmcnt  pnignuii  can 
have  a  major  ellcct  in  producing  not  only 
eeonuiiilc  empowerment,  but  iUmi  coui- 
mumly  pride,  cohesion,  and  u  sensi-  of 
progress.  Isolated  biusincsa  deveiopiiieul 
<  ;U>rt.^  however.  nia>  fail  to  involve  mjiiy 
lommunily  residents  directly.  If  ;ui  overall 
driving  spirit  of  inutual  self-help  Ls  to 
ll.'iuish.  Ihe  lalents  and  energies  of  us  many 
ri'sideiils  as  possible  must  be  niobili.eil  ti^ 
iilla.k     cmMiunity     problems     ^^:\     a    bro..d 


front  In  addition  to  business  developme'.t 
effort.-,  self-help  efforts  in  such  area.-;  a.-^ 
housing  imprcvcmenr.  adult  educatio:.. 
heme  owner- i.ip  crime  and  drue  aiiv.se  p.-e- 
venf.rii.  child  c»re  centers,  and  co.iimunuy 
beautihc.uion  can  be  extrtmely  imp<.n«>,i 
iiiese  associated  self-help  eSorts  can  con:- 
p.ernent  business  develojrneiit  prctitaias,  u..d 
mhani-e  their  chances  Icr  su-.cets 

Tnere  L^  a  serious  ti.\i.gir.  howe-'er.  >n 
intermingling  business  and  cominunry  de- 
velopment ai  tiviiies.  CoiriDQ'jii.iy  devei  p- 
inent  etfcrts  do  not  u.sually  geuera'c  i.,e 
ieveiuie  to  mi.ke  themsel-es  self-iust.uninir 
and  increase  the  capital  resc.uces  of  the 
conimunitv  Diverting  scarce  biisiijet«  cr^tji- 
':.!  and  talent  into  s'i;;h  ric'n;-ies  can  quiciiv 
reduce  the  resources  available  lor  b.isir.e 
development  and  prevent  the  si^cess  cf  the 
overall  economic  development  irrog:  am 

Rcfcmmeiidation:  While  economic  de-  1- 
opn.ent  activities  hold  the  greatest  pror.ise 
tor  niobilii'ing  the  human  and  physical  re- 
sources of  the  special  impact  aiea.  ;-  i-  im- 
p^iiant  tha'  they  proceed  in  tanticni  ?. ::h 
'  ther  self-help  communry  Iniprcven.ent 
etlorts  that  contribiite  to  a  sense  of  cc^m- 
munity  pride,  cohesion  nnd  prorre"?s  The'-e 
I  .ir.illel  activities  must  no;  however  te 
allowed  to  divert  capi'al  and  ir.anafir.e-  - 
talent  from  business  development  proeratr.- 
These  persons  directlv  re.  poii>:;hle  frr  tie 
success  of  business  ventures  must  be  free  to 
cr-ncentrate  their  efforts  in  producing'  t5.:»t 
.su.-ce.^s.  like  the  managers  of  any  other  hu'i- 
ne^s.  'iheir  task  is  to  return  a  profit  Tl-e 
time  tn  consider  business  ventures  as  :^n 
nstniment  of  rommunitv  de' el..pmfni  i< 
1  1  Iv  when  t'^ev  sre  returiiini-  a  profit  to  their 
shareholders.  A  strict  senarr-ion  m\i*t  I  ■• 
maintained  betweer  business  veiiTures  and 
the  !.on-l-"i-iness  concerns  of  a  c  mmur.  -.■ 
Failure  to  recrnize  this  pnnrirle  is  n:i  :-i- 
vitfifion  to  financini  dis.-^.'^'er  and  tlie 
tlr.varting  of  the  entire  self-help  pri'-.-rnm 
T  Fr.trcrrrvrurFhip  Opporr..r::t\,  F-cj'.:- 
arr  c\  Ir-nr--ti:^t  Elc^r.c  .*  :•:  .Yj*;or:.i.' 
PoUcj  "' 

The  oppoii.inay  for  an  ;ini.-..dL.ai  to  :-.- 
ve  I  his  lime,  skills,  energy  and  jebcurces  »ii 
the  hope  of  obtaimng  a  profii  is  a  fandi- 
ment.al  elcn-unt  cf  tlie  American  free  e  ..».- 
pnse  system.  Opporuuiiius  tor  mcii'-iu-.a; 
enirepreneurship  m  sptcti  impact  ar.  ,t.s  ....a 
tlsc-..  h.?re  shiu;u  be  >.-on:j;;ued  and  s-.reiij.-n- 
ened  so  that  u; ->re  Atueii.ans  c.\i:  h^'e  a  Ja.r 
chance  to  ovuii  .md  oprrate  tl.e.r  ov^u  'uisi- 
ne-scs. 

Recotnl'-.eiiciaium;  Progran-.s  to  .is5:sl  in- 
dividuals to  bect  me  liidepenceut  bus.-i-.e-^s 
o*ners.  fiiclj  .*s  these  admii.isiered  by  :l:e 
Otfice  of  Mi!>,  ri-v  BuMtiess  Eiitert^ris*.  the 
Small  Business  Adininistraiioti.  and  u-ar 
other  ptibhc  and  private  orgatiuat:  ns  c".;- 
simr.c  an  imp.  r- ant  pan  ^l  any  br  rsd  ^^^^- 
Kram  i  ■.  economic  developmetit  and  dt  cr. e 
strciip  support. 

.*  T'iO.<f  W'lO  or.-  Net  r«."rpv«<-u-i/»'>  /•;- 
rl.n,  li  A'fo  Dr'rrir  a  Ciouci  to  Pi.-'-irtot*-- 
:i  thr  fco»io"tii'  Pf  t'lof^it''::  c*  T''.''  ' 
Ctin\'niin>ticn 

As  thi-  rrestdcnfs  Advisory  Ccnir..-:'.  ••':'. 
Mm  riiy  Eusit:e.s.«  Fnterpru<e"  h;«  rc-5;er.i:>- 
I'bscrved.  -Only  a  relatively  fai.^ll  se^-jr.e.t 
of  the  p.ipulatton  asp:re«  ti-  entrepTcr.ettr- 
s-'iip  n'ld  pi'ssrsses  the  abilities  and  p«^rscver- 
ance  to  see  these  aspirattcr.s  thro-,:^:-.  ; 
fruition  NVvcrtlieless.  most  people  do  h.'jv 
to  be  able  to  participate  !u  s»-me  fcrr.i  , '. 
economic  owt-.ership  which  could  enhance 
their  standard  of  Uving.  self-c-.-.rtciett.-e.  a;..! 
long-term  security.'  (Report.  Jutte  ISTl  r^tc 
-'7  )  '  ^ 

Ris-ommei-.ii.it ion  In  adiiitjon  to  pub'... 
and  private  prv-grams  to  assist  jvleutia;  c;;- 
trcprcr.eurs,  there  is  .ui  impvirtani  role  f.^;  x 
community -b.isH-d  ec.^;■..-mu-  devel-'prtiet.: 
progrmn  vvhii-li  can  mobiU.-e  the  energy  .i;-.a 
t.Uents  I'f  a  broad  crivss--oc:iv"i  of  the  cc;-;-.-' 
muniiv 
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.'  Corinnun:!!/  Dcreloptncnt  Coi  ,ioiat,on 
St-Hctiuc 
Desis^ning  a  general  corporate  structure  for 
i\  community-baseil  economic  dovelopmeat 
program  presents  numerous  difficulties.  Coni- 
nuuiity  de'/elopnient  corporiruoi;s  (CDCsi 
i.ader  the  Special  Impact  F''r<:trrani  exhil>it  a 
\a>i  array  of  forms  Some  ;:re  profit  .'■eeking. 
others  nonprofit.  There  are  hnlctinL;  com- 
panies:, federations,  loundatioiis.  and  many 
1 1  lier  variation.-,  Certainly  no  model  cotild 
be  expected  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
every  urban  and  rural  special  impact  area. 
Fully  recognl/ing  that  special  circumstances 
will  require  modiiications.  the  Ta-.k  Force 
recommends  this  general  model  for  a  CDC 
organization: 

Recommendation:  A  model  CDC  structure 
would  begin  with  a  nonprofit  corporation  re- 
sponsible for  overall  planning  and  guidance 
of  the  economic  development  program,  and 
for  relations  with  government  agencies  and 
private  sources  of  funding  The  basic  ptir- 
po.se  of  this  corporation  is  to  provide  a  ve- 
hicle for  participation  for  the  residents  of 
the  community,  which  can  achieve  legiti- 
macy as  an  engine  for  commnnity  progress 
This  nonprofit  CDC  should  be  able  to  exhibit 
broad  support    in   the  coinimiiiity. 

The  nonprofit  CDC  would  be  controlled  by 
a  Board  of  manageable  size  responsive  to  tlie 
residents  of  the  community,  and.  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  organization, il  period,  choben 
by  the  CDC's  members  These  Directors  need 
not  be  experienced  busine.s*men.  but  the 
Board  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  the  community  and  an  ability  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  importance  of  business  ven- 
ture success  to  the  overall  CDC  program. 

Underneath  this  broadly-based  nonprolit 
CDC  would  be  a  holding  company,  organized 
for  profit,  whose  stock  is  lield  by  the  CDC 
or  by  its  members  or  member  organizations. 
The  holding  company  would  ha\e  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protltability  succes.s  of 
business  ventures  Its  Board,  selected  by  ii> 
shareholders  of  whom  the  CDC  would  prob- 
ably be  the  most  influential,  should  be  pre- 
dominately compo.sed  of  persons  experienced 
In  business  and  finance  The  holding  com- 
pany board  might  well  include  iion-resident.s 
of  the  community,  siuh  a.s  leading  business- 
men from  outside  the  specuil  impact  area, 
whose  judgment,  cintacts.  and  leadership 
can  be  vital  to  the  success  of  the  business 
development  program 

Underneath  this  for-profit  holding  com- 
pany would  be  the  various  for-profit  ven- 
tures Ownership  of  these  ventures  would  be 
shared  by  the  holding  company  on  behalf  of 
the  CDC.  the  management  and  employees  of 
the  individual  ventures,  joint  venture  part- 
ners, and  perhaps  others 

When,  after  making  allowance  for  reinvest- 
ment in  nen  ventures  or  expansion,  tlie 
holding  company  declares  a  dividend,  the 
CDC  as  major  or  only  .shareholder  of  the 
holding  company  could  use  such  funds  for 
whatever  purpose  its  board  found  most  ad- 
vi.sable  There  would,  however,  be  no  direct 
connection  between  profit-seeking  ventures 
and  ,social  or  community  development  activ- 
ities This  again,  is  necessary  it  the  CDC  I- 
to  become  an  economic  success 

Under  this  mrjdel  structure  the  CDC  would 
remain  a  legitimate  vehicle  lor  communitv- 
based  economic  development,  and  be  eligible 
for  tax-deductible  grants  and  such  govern- 
mental programs  a,s  require  nonprofit  status 
The  CDC-owned  holding  company  would  di- 
rect the  buisness  development  program  with 
the  goal  of  returning  a  profit  for  its  sliare- 
hi-i'ders 

In  certain  di.spersed  rural  arexs.  a  two- 
fered  CDC  might  be  required,  wnh  the  over- 
all CDC  ber-oming  more  of  a  technical  and 
mmagement  organization,  and  the  commu- 
nitv  policy  making  Itinction,  taking  place 
a'  the  county  level 


6.  Tnc  principle  oj  coiiipclilion 
Progress  and  growth  require  diversity  and 
competition  between  various  organizations, 
individuals,  and  ideas  A  CDC  which  seeks  to 
develop  an  exclusive  monopoly  role  in  the 
development  of  a  special  impact  communitv 
may  well  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  its  own  down- 
fall. 

Recommendation:  No  CDC  should  seek  an 
exiiusive  franchise  on  economic  development 
activities  in  its  community,  but  instead 
should  recognize  that  progress  comes  from 
diversity  and  competition,  A  multiplicity  of 
self-help  efforts,  based  on  the  personal  in- 
volvement of  concerned  individuals,  may 
seem  ineflicient  at  the  beginning,  but  with- 
out It  the  inevitable  result  will  be  stagna- 
tion and  bureaucracy. 

7,  The  CDC  must  have  a  stro7ig  base  of 
support  in  its  community 
If  the  CDC  is  truly  to  unite  the  people  of 
a  community  in  a  meaningful  self-help  effort, 
it  must  ha\c  a  broad  base  of  support.  This 
does  not  mean  that  community  referenda 
are  required  for  decision  making.  It  em- 
phaMcally  does  not  mean  that  every  CDC 
member  should  have  a  chance  to  interfere 
with  business  venture  operation  But  it  does 
suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  residents  of 
the  community  should  Ijccome  at  least  aware 
of  tiie  CDCs  efforts  and  give  it  at  least  their 
tacit  support.  Broadly  based  CDC  member- 
ship or  share  ownership— by  individual  citi- 
zens-, not  by  organizations  claiming  to  speak 
for  individual  citizens— Is  indicative  of  that 
support  and  should  be  .sought  after. 

Nor  should  this  community  support  be 
limited  to  those  meeting  some  standard  of 
poverty.  Community  economic  development 
requires  the  mobilization  of  the  best  talent 
and  resources  of  the  communitv.  as  well  as 
many  resources  from  outside  the  community. 
It  thus  requires  the  involvement  of  the  na- 
tural leadership  of  the  community,  many  of 
whom  cin  not  be  classified  as  poor 

In  addition,  the  CDCs  activities  should  be 
highly  visible  in  the  community,  ,so  that 
citizens  can  have  a  chance  to  relate  to  its 
activities.  CDC  ventures,  housing  develop- 
ments, facilities,  vehicles  and  the  like  should 
be  used  to  increase  visibility.  The  CDCs 
activities  should  be  well  covered  in  commti- 
nity  media 

Recommendation:  CDCs  should  strive  to 
obtain  some  tangible  Indication  of  support, 
such  as  membership  or  shareholding,  among 
a  significant  number  of  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity. In  addition,  the  natural  leadership 
of  the  community,  whether  poor  or  not. 
should  be  drawn  upon  to  support  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  CDCs  activities  should  be 
made  highly  visible  and  relevant  to  the 
community's  residents. 

X    Thr    CDC    7riust    adopt    profit    and    sclj- 
suffiricnry  a.v   its   goals 

A  CDC  which  struggles  along  from  year  to 
year,  devoting  .scarce  resources  to  social  proj- 
ects and  administrative  overhead,  is  un- 
worthy of  anvone's  support  This  kind  of  per- 
formance has  unfortunately  characterized 
too  many  government-funded  organizations, 
with  the  result  that  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
grams have  either  never  materialized,  or 
have  had  little  effort  on  energizing  the  poor 
who  need  it  most. 

Krtovirin'ncial-u)n:  Every  CDC  must  adopt 
business  profits  and  ultimate  .self-sufficiency 
as  Its  paramount  goals  While  administrative 
and  planning  costs  may  be  relatively  high 
m  tlie  early  years,  they  should  decrea.so 
steadily  as  successful  ventures  bear  the  full 
cost  of  staff  overhead  provided.  Within  a 
mutually  agreed-upon  period,  as  ,set  forth 
in  the  CDCs  comprehensive  plan,  each  CDC 
should  be  expected  to  achieve  complete  ,self- 
sufTiciency  or  face  termination  of  government 
support. 


;>.  Tin:  rcnnoniic  and  psychological  benefits 
OJ  privule  proper  til  oinicrsliip  arc  impor- 
tant   ingredients 

President  Nixon  has  stated  tiiat  "We  can 
lultill  the  American  dream  only  when  each 
per.son  has  a  fair  chance  to  fulfill  his  own 
dreams  This  means  ,  .  ,  new  opportunities 
for  expanded  ownership,  because  in  order  to 
be  .secure  in  their  human  rights,  people  neetl 
access  to  property  rights, ■'  (State  of  i  iie 
Union  Message,  1970  i. 

Private  property  ownership  has  historical!', 
Ijcen  linked  with  individual  achievement 
economic  advancement,  pride,  dignity,  sell- 
rtspect.  independence,  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  responsible  democracy.  The  op- 
portunity to  acquire  property  has  been  an 
important  incentive  to  individuals  to  exer; 
their  best  efforts  and  apply  their  talents. 

The  idea  of  property  ownership  has  both 
economic  and  psychological  ramifications.  In 
the  economic  sense,  where  busine.ss  man- 
agers, employees  and  other  Investors  can 
acquire  .shares  in  productive  tau.siness  ven- 
tures, there  is  a  possibilitv  for  capital  ap- 
preciation and  dividends  b'a.sed  on  business 
profits.  Usually,  significant  economic  returns 
to  such  owners  depend  upon  a  significant 
Initial  investment  of  capital,  or  coiitribuieci 
goods,  labor,  or  services. 

It  IS  adtnittedly  difficult  to  generate  capr.a: 
from  special  impact  area  residents  in  amount.^ 
large  enough  to  hold  forth  the  promise  of 
.'.ignificaiu  economic  returns  to  individuals 
and  even  where  investments  in  ownershij) 
are  so  nominal  that  real  economic  benefits  to 
the  investor  as  an  individual  are  not  possible, 
the  psychological  benefits  of  ownership  ma- 
still  be  significant.  People  who  own  only  one 
ft5  .share  in  a  CDC  may  still  experience  the 
pride  of  ownership  in  viewing  CDC-generated 
industries,  .shopping  centers,  or  other  produc- 
tive  facilities. 

In  addition,  where  CDCs  can  reverse  a 
trend  toward  absentee  ownership  of  busi- 
ne.s,ses  and  real  estate  in  the  community,  the 
people  of  that  community  can  begin  to  feel 
that  their  community  is  no  longer  beliik' 
exploited  by  uncaring  outside  interests.  This, 
too.  is  an  important  consequence  of  CDC 
ownership  even  though  it  mav  not  have  a 
direct  economic  payoff  for  CDC  fhareholders. 
Recommendation:  By  expanding  propertv 
ownership  opportunities  for  those  who  would 
othervvi.se  be  able  to  own  little,  the  CDC  can 
fill  an  important  gap  in  the  national  effort 
to  broaden  the  distribution  of  private  prop- 
erty ownership.  Management,  employees  and 
others  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
invest  in  the  ownership  of  their  own  ven- 
tures, or  in  the  CDC  holding  company,  as  a 
means  of  creating  tangible  economic  incen- 
tives to  achievement. 

Even  where  direct  Individual  economic 
benefits  are  not  feasible,  widespread  share 
ownership  in  a  CDC  working  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  tlie  community  may  contribute  tc 
a  new  sense  of  pride,  cohesion,  responsibility 
and  progress  among  community  residents. 
In  addition,  by  encouraging  the  ownership  of 
economic  resources  in  the  community,  a 
CDC  can  reverse  the  trend  of  capital  and 
profit-exporting  which  bleeds  the  community 
of  Ijadly  needed  resources, 

CDCs  should  thus  work  to  encourage  ex- 
panded private  property  ownership,  both  in 
a    direct   economic    sen.se   and    in    the    mort 
psychological  .sen.se.  Where  residents  are  un- 
able to  accumulate  suflicieni  cash  to  btiy  into 
a  CDC,  they  should  be  offered  the  chance  lo 
earn  their  share  through  their  own  labor. 
U).  The  importance  of  compreliensire 
planning 
Experience  shows  that   if  a  long-run  eco- 
nomic   development    strategy    is    to    achieve 
its    objectives,    careful    and    knowledgeable 
planning  must  take  place    Planning  enables 
a  CDC  to  anlicipate  future  developments  in 
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Its  comnuuiity  and  to  take  advantage  of  new 
opportunities.  The  existence  of  a  realistic 
long  range  plan  can  also  be  a  powerful  moti- 
vating device  for  building  community  sup- 
port. 

Hccommcndation:  Every  CDC  should  be 
expected  to  undertake  long  range  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  sound  economic 
development  of  its  community.  Without  such 
planning  tiie  likelihood  that  tlie  CDC  can 
achieve  its  objectives  is  very  small, 
11.  Managerial  talent  is  an  indispensable 
component  of  a  successful  CDC  program 
No  business  venture  can  be  expected  to 
succeed  without  a  qualified  and  motivated 
entrepreneur  or  management  team.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  talent  and  motivation  is 
fully  as  importaitt  as  the  identification  and 
development  of  the  business  venture  itself. 
Too  often  CDCs  seem  to  have  focused  on 
finding  a  viable  venture,  while  waiting  to 
the  last  moment  to  locale  a  qualified  man- 
ager to  operate  it. 

Recommendation:  A  CDC  must  put  the 
highest  priority  on  identifying  and  prepar- 
ing qualified  managers  for  business  ventures, 
and  in  designing  economic  incentives  to  max- 
imize the  chance  for  first-class  performance. 
The  concept  of  a  business  management  team 
operating  on  a  performance  contract  should 
also  be  explored. 

12.  CDC  stuff  and  board  training  is  riial  to 
success 
Merely  locating  and  preparing  qualified 
venture  managers,  important  as  it  is.  is  only 
a  part  of  tlie  necessary  training  effort.  Staff 
development  in  depth  is  a  vital  necessity 
which  involves  continuous  responsibilities 
for  all  staff  members,  including  particularly 
the  responsibility  of  each  executive  to  tram 
and  prepare  his  successor,  especially  at  top 
and  middle  management  levels. 

In  most  cases  the  CDC  staff  will  also  re- 
quire ongoing  professional  training  m  man- 
agement, oriented  to  the  particular'problems 
faced  by  CDCs  and  in  special  impact  areas. 
In  addition.  CDC  Board  members  should  be 
given  an  intensive  orientation  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  community-based  economic 
development. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  Board 
members  recognize  the  vital  importance  of 
venture  profits  to  the  success  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  that  interference  in  business  de- 
cision making  by  the  Board  memliers  and 
others  presages  economic  ruin. 

Recommendation:  Both  CDC  staff  and 
Board  members  should  undergo  thorough  and 
continuing  orientation  and  training  for  their 
respective  roles  in  the  CDC  organization. 
More  experienced  CDCs  particularlv  tho.se 
which  may  have  learned  the  hard  wav— can 
be  most  u.sefui  in  making  this  training  effort 
effective. 

13.  Business  assistance  from  the  larger  com- 
munity  is  extremely  important'  to  the 
success  of  a  CDC 

While  special  impact  areas  are  not  devoid 
of  busine<s  experience  and  resources,  tliey 
customarily  have  less  of  these  commodities 
than  other  more  prosperous  areas  At!.empt- 
Ing  to  achieve  busine.ss  sticccss  by  using  only 
those  resources  located  in  a  special  ininact 
area  is  a  fonlish  and  self-denviug  under"t:ik- 
Ing  that  a  CDC  can  ill  afford  to  pursue. 

The  Task  Force  has  found  that  genuine 
self-help  programs  in  .special  impact  areas 
can  attract  business  experience  and  actimen 
from  the  larger  community.  Many  bankers, 
busine.ss  schools,  business  firms,  re'ired  ex- 
ecutives, trade  associations,  and  others  are 
more  than  willing  to  lend  their  talents  and 
c>.ntacts  to  people  who  are  willing  to  strive 
for  their  own  economic  advancement. 

Recommendation:  CDCs  should  m;ike  a 
concerted,  sustained  effort  to  attract  and  ac- 
tively involve  out,side  business  resources  m 
their  economic  development  proiirams  Stub 
outside  help  could   take  nianv  f.irms.  Busi- 


nessmen should  be  asked  to  sit  on  ilie  hold- 
ing companv  Board  and  the  board  of  the  CDC 
iLseif.  A  Business  Advisory  Council  is  an  emi- 
nently   worthwhile    idea.    Businessmen    and 
technical  exjiorts  should  be  recruited  as  ad- 
visers to  individual  ventures,  and  as  informal 
consultants  to  the  entire  CDC  operation, 
14.  Direct,  motiiated  iniolremcnt  by  estab- 
lished businesses  and  financial  in-,titutions 
can     create    important     nuport  iinitie'i    for 
CDCs 


While  CDCs  may  be  ai;Ie  to  launch  a  num- 
ber of  small  scale  enterprises  for  the  beneiit 
of  the  people  of  their  communities,  major 
progress  usnallv  depends  on  starting  one  or 
more  larye  vcnutres  that  can  compete  ef- 
fectively  in   the   larger  business   world. 

It  is  exlremclv  difTicult  to  launch  such  a 
major  venture  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  one  or  more  larger,  profitable  C'Un- 
panies  or  financial  Institutions  which  can 
supply  much  of  the  resources  and  know-how 
to  nature  the  new  venture  through  its  earlv 
years. 

-Manv  liirge  companies  have  aciivelv  par- 
ticipated in  creating  new  minority  and  CDC- 
owned  businesses.  Over  the  long  run,  such 
conipaiiies  cannot  be  expected  to  give  such 
a.ssistance  purely  for  goodwill.  They  should 
be  offered  tangible  incentives  to  collaborate 
with  CDCs  in  ccoromic  development  pro- 
grams. 

Re<  ommcndation:  Joint  ventures  between 
a  CDC  and  established  company  offer  great 
promise  to  the  CDCs  economic  deve!opme;it 
program.  This  can  he  done  in  a  way  that 
the  "outside"  company  can  take  much  of 
tl-.e  responsibility  for  creating  the  venttire. 
bring  it  to  profitability,  train  new  manace- 
meiu  tn  assume  operating  control,  and  ulti- 
mately divest  majority  ownership  to  the 
CDC  at  a  fair  price.  Turnkey  tax  incentives 
to  stimulate  this  proces.s  should  be  devel- 
oped and.  If  not  enacted  into  the  Internal 
Hevenue  Ccxie.  simulated  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

15.  Financial  leverage  must  be  achieved 
Equity  capital  is  a  precious  commoditv 
in  most  .special  impact  areas.  Aside  from 
what  can  be  generated  by  community  sav- 
ings, much  of  the  equity  emploved  in  the 
Special  Impact  Program  has  been  Federal 
funds.  The  Task  Force  has  noted  with  dis- 
appointment several  instances  where  CDCs 
supplied  100  of  the  capital  for  a  venture, 
instead  of  leveraging  their  equitv  through 
private  financial  institutions,  or  other 
ernment    programs   such   as   SBA, 

Recommendation.  CDC-  must  make  a  max- 
imum effort  to  leverage  their  scarce  equnv 
against  other  private  resources  and  public 
programs.  To  fail  to  do  so  is  to  waste  the 
most  valuable  financial  resource  the  CDC 
may  have. 

16. 


guv- 


Removal   of   governmental   obwui /c - 
important  to  sua  ess 

Like  all  other  businesses,  CDCs  have  found 
that  government  can  be  a  hindrance  as  well 
as  an  aid  to  economic  development.  In  everv 
ctnnmunity  zoning,  nmiucipal  ordinances, 
licensing  and  inspections,  securities  laws, 
patronage  seeking  and  general  hara.s^ment 
have  posed  obstacles — frequently  unjusti- 
fiable— to  business  development. 

Recommendation:  Local,  state  and  Fedci;'! 
goveramenis  should  explore  ways  in  which 
their  regulations  and  requirements  could 
be  modified  to  further  the  cau.se  of  eco- 
nomic development,  whether  bv  CDCs  or  by 
other  businesses. 

17.  The  administration  of  the  sperial  impact 
program  must  be  improved 
The  present  Administrallon  of  the  Special 
Impact  pro.^ram  by  the  Oltii-c  of  Economic 
Development  inr  its  successor)  nuist  be  im- 
proved if  the  CDCs  are  to  have  the  chance 
tliey  deserve  to  achieve  their  objectives  This 
will  involve  several  items: 


Recommendations:  If  and  when  ne-iv  CDC. 
are  funded,  or  existing  CDCs  are  refunded, 
a  prime  criterion  should  be  the  deni'. li- 
st rated  willingness  of  the  people  of  tl>e 
spmrnunity  to  undertake  a  motivated,  mu- 
uial  self-!ielp  program  with  competent, 
dedicated  leadership,  rather  than  a  de-,;e 
to  distribute  Federal  funds  or  yield  to  polit- 
ical pressures. 

CDCs  mu.'.-i  be  assured  of  cr.ntin-.ntv  of 
public  ,:tipport  ovL-r  a  period  long  enough  for 
tiie  CDC  to  demonstrate  its  viabihiv 
Nothing  Ls  more  destructive  of  a  genuir'e 
self-help  effort  than  an  inescapable  rellanc 
on  a  confused  government  bureaticracy 
which  cannot  decide  what  it  expects. 

Each  CDC  must  develop  an  eifective  m.Tii- 
agement  information  system  winch  can  pro- 
vide a  continuous  asses.sment  of  progress 
toward  stated  goals.  So  long  as  those  goals. 
initially  agreed  upon  by  the  CDS  and  OED. 
are  being  achieved  as  planned,  the  CDC 
should  be  freed  from  uncertainty  about 
continu2d  funding 

The  CDCs  must  have  the  kind  of  fiexibiUty 
enjoyed  by  private  bu.sine.sses,  within  broad 
iimits.  A  legal  and  administrative  strait- 
jacket  will  certainly  doom  any  buslne.ss- 
oriented  program.  OED  sliould  steadily  reli.,- 
qtil.--h  vciiltue  approval  authority  as  "specific 
CDCs  demonstrate  their  ability  to  manage 
a  sound  biLsiness  development  program  F.  r 
less  experienced  CDCs.  OED  should  provide 
a  go— no  go  decision  within  two  weeks  af.-.r 
ventvire  approval  is  sought  by  a  CDC  F:.r- 
thormore.  the  full  amount  of  the  CDC  gr.,;.: 
should  be  released  to  the  CDC  wlien  iiir.:.i:;v 
a;>proved.  to  permit  the  CDC  to  attain  maxi- 
mum financial  leverage  with  local  banks 
These  grant  funds  would  of  course  be  sub- 
ject to  monthly  reporting  and  audit  to  pre- 
vent misuse. 

Each  CDs  muit   adhere  to  strict  financinl 
accountability    practices,    taking    particti:.ir 
care  to  allocate  costs   properly  among  bi.s- 
ne.ss     vent  tires,     administrative     costs,     and 
other    activities     This    is    particularly    im- 
portant   where  the  CDC   is  the  recipient    of 
more  than  one  grant  from  different  .^our.-f.- 
The  normal  rules  prohibiting  political  ac- 
tivity  by  CDC  staff  members  should   lie  in- 
si.sted   upon     Use   of   the   CDC  as   a  political 
instrument  may  a-ssure  its  failure  as  an  ec - 
nomic    development    institution,   as    well    a.~ 
termination  of  public  support. 
IS.   Additional    research    may    be    needed    to 
identify    iieu'    opponunities    for    coniv.i,- 
nity-based  economic  development 
The  Office   of  Economic  Development   lias 
supported  .--ever.il  institutions  to  define  nt- a 
options   for   the   program   and    to   assist    !•■.- 
dividual  CDCs    The  T.isk  Force  ha.^  not  had 
the  opp.irtunity  to  study   the   research  a-  d 
development  program.s  of  the.se  instmniri:-: 
It    does   believe,   however,   that   the  commu- 
nity  economic   development    program    need- 
a,  strong   technical   and   policy  studies   pro- 
gram beiiind  it    In  particular,  the  Task  Fcrce 
feels  that   work  should   go  forward  in  are:i< 
such   as   those  described   below   if   pre-^en-Iv 
under  way.  and  that  work  should  be  under- 
taken  111   these  .ireas  where  none  i^  nww    :'.i 
process. 

Recommendations  The  Special  Impar- 
Proizram  should  continue  to  include  researcli 
development,  and  technical  assistance  effor-s 
Anung  the  areas  in  whu'h  stub  work  .should 
be  perf(>rmed  arc: 

lai  The  techir.ijues  ,yf  inspiring  self-help 
efiorls  in  special  impact   areas 

tbi  The  problems  po.sed  by  stock  .sales  in 
CDCs  and  their  subsidiaries 

ic»  The  corporate  and  tax  implicit uyis  .'f 
various  CDC  structures 

id)  Simulated  tax  and  other  incentives  to 
attract  csiablished  comp.uiies  into  joint  vcn- 
tuies  and  turnkey  arrangements  with  CDC 
ventures. 

le)  Incentive  plans  fur  the  afirnction  .md 
reteniiun  of  top  man.ii:eme!it  lalent.  mcl  ui- 
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iiig  experinienis  with  nianagemcul  pen'orm- 
auce  couiracts. 

1 1 )  EnipU  yee  ownership  plans,  profit  ohar- 
m  ■  and  stock  bonu.-.  truits.  etc.  thouj;h  which 
» 'ujjioyees  can  acquire  shares  ni  their  ven- 
tures or  m   the  overall  holding  company. 

igi  Tecliniques  for  CDC  participation  in 
tiie  physical  redevelopme:it  (.1  tlieir  com- 
numiiic-s.  .such  a.s  a  cii  ; tlcu:ncnt  partnership 
plan  wuh  an  establi.-,hect  real  e.^late 
developer. 

ih)  tiurve\nig  goveranu'Mtal  obstacles  to 
CDC  Miccess.  njtludnig  local  ordinances, 
iicenoing  and  iiiipectiou  laws,  iioiuug.  securi- 
ties law.  bonding  requirements,  etc.  which 
its'.'it  HI  unnecessary  e.\pense  or  denied 
cpportunities. 

ti)  The  potential  lor  new  cjnimunity 
developmeul  by  CDCs. 

If).  ExperfTucd  indf pendent  upprauial  of 
CDC  operations  uould  enhance  their 
c'j  ance  of  success 

Every  bttsine-js  can  profit  by  a  periodic 
i.i.^pection  by  a  diainterestPCi  expert,  and  the 
CDC  prr>jr.Tm  i.s  n.i  exceptiin  Periodic  visi:s 
by  CDCs  by  a  well-qualified  team  of  bu.siness 
and  other  experts  co-.ild  be  most  helpful  in 
a.sse.ssing  thp  accomplishments  of  the  pro- 
gram and  sucrgesting  directions  lor  future 
c.fort, 

RTom-ricndaticn:  Tlie  Cabinet  Secretary 
to  whom  the  Special  Impact  Trocrram  is 
a.s.«iTned  .should  name  a  CDC  advisory  com- 
mittee compo.sed  of  Interested  businessmen 
and  other.s  familiar  with  the  program  Visitor 
teams  from  the  Committee  should  make 
periodic  visists  to  representative  CDCs  and 
from  their  field  experience  mal<e  recom- 
mendations to  the  Sc-retary  concertiing  the 
v.or.i:ings  of  the  pro^-ram.  Tlie  activities  ol 
such  a  committee  should  however,  not  re- 
place either  technical  a^i.jtunce  to  the  CDCs 
IT  the  normal  evaluation  process  a;;socia;ed 
v.i'h  contintied  Umdiu_;  decisions  for  indi- 
vidual CDCs. 

'  ).  A  si.Lfto.-.jiil  poynii  ^'louli!  Vi(i!':p:y 
■^'■Ij-help  f;juri:< 

A  trucly  successful  self-help  program,  sucii 
as  the  community- based  Special  Impact  Pro- 
uram  is  intended  to  be.  should  have  the  ca- 
pacity ot  stimulatin-j  additional  self-help 
ventures,  both  in  the  same  community  and 
el.sewhere.  This  "reaciibar k'  is  an  important 
pavotf  ir. m  any  succcs-sful  el:-help  imder- 
talting. 

llecoinviendauon:  CDCs  should  consuitr 
c-t.ibli^hing  regular  means  oi  t  .\ch:.n(;ini<  m- 
i'jrnialion  on  ec-juonuc  uiul  cnuniruty  de- 
velopment problems  cr.niniua  tu  inauv 
CDCs. 

bucccs^ful  CDC-.  should  be  asked  to  as.sist 
in  transplanlmK  their  seU-help  prugrani^ 
into  other  communi'ics  where  the  desire  for 
inuliial  .seU-l-.elp  is  strong. 

CDCs  should  Iconsider  e.-'ablialun^  their 
ow:;  Teclmxal  As.,ist.i!ice  Clearing  Hou»e. 
whereby  the  resources  built  up  in  one  CDC 
can  be  ii^ed  to  a.Si:i.-r  another,  and  where  the 
quality  of  private  technical  a.ssistaiice  can 
be  evaluated  for  the  beneiit  ot  other  CDC 
i  Msi.jmer-. 

CDCs.  v.i'h  OED  -upprrt,  should  develop 
a  Community  Economic  Development  Haiid- 
ijo<7k,  co\erint;  llie  wide  range  of  problems 
iaccd  by  CDCs.  tor  u.se  bv  le-s  experienced 
ora^ni.^ations,   whether  OED-lunded   or  not 

Ea.  h  CDC  sliould  cr.n-i'ler  itself  a  •'com- 
iruituty  resource  center  '.  where  smaller 
'.roup.,  of  (omnnuiity  residents  can  (.'et  help 
in  planning  their  own  sell-help  programs  in 
'l.','  f    niiniuiir  V 

MI.  (  ON',  1  I'SION 

The  T,i-k  F  Tce  believes  that  .1  commiinitv- 
busp-l  ecnnomic  develrpment  strategy  whicli 
i^  properly,  wisely  and  responsibly  designed 
to  eeneraie  and  build  upon  indieeiious  mu- 
i^iul  self-help  effort.s  can  be  highly  promisii."; 
.'ralegy  for  promoting  the  economic  empow- 
i  rri<'nl  of  the-  people  of  special  impact  areas. 


With  the  adoption  and  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  made  above,  the 
Task  Force  believes  that  the  Special  Impact 
Program  can  foster  a  new  upwelling  of  crea- 
tive energies  among  those  now  living  in 
special  impact  communities.  It  is  these  crea- 
tive energies,  springing  from  the  people  them- 
selves, wiiich  deserve  public  support  and  as- 
sistance until  they  can  achie\e  economic 
independence. 

APii  Nnix  .\ — ni^iD  TRIP  niF.cii  list 

I.  rx.scriplion  of  the  Community: 

I  a)  Demographic — population,  racial  and 
lingiusiic  characteristics,  income  levels. 

(b)  Economic  conditions — viability  of 
business  and  financial  institutions,  available 
e  'onomic  resources, 

(c)  Social  -community  stability,  fr,"y- 
meiitaiioii,  leadership,  important  organiza- 
tions, burning  i.ssues. 

(d)  Political— importance  of  political 
struciiij-e— city  and  county  government,  etc. 

II.  Genesis  of  CDC: 

I  a)  Who  iniiiated  application,  organiza- 
tion, etc  When? 

(b)  Key  figures  in  development. 

((■)  Original  goals,  htjpes;  changes  over 
tunc. 

III.  CDC  Structure: 
(al  Prom  or  nonproflt. 

(b)  Membership  shareholders. 

(c)  .Suijr^idianc;  atiiliates, 

(d)  Board— composition,  method  of  selec- 
tion, 

tei  .stall— qualifications.  recruitment, 
iiir. lover. 

(f)   Ani.cip.ition  structural  changes. 

IV.  Planning  and  Management  of  CDC: 
(a;  Board  devel'pment. 

(b)  Elfeci  ive  policy  locus. 

(c)  Management   Information  Sy--tem. 

(d)  Milestones  lor  progress. 

V.  Ventures: 

I  a)  Identilication  of  opportuniiies. 
(b)    Leveraging  ol   CDC  equity  capital. 
ic)  Ouneisiiij)  arrangements. 
(d)  tjualiiy  of  venture  management, 
fe)    Use  of   technical   assistance  and  con- 
•tiitants. 

(f)  Assistance  from  gorernment  agencies. 
(g>  Board'.s  role  in  venture  management. 
Ih)    Employment— how   Jobs   are   distrib- 
uted: previous  status  of  employees;  attitude 
'if  employees. 

( i  1  Expected  returns;  how  much,  how  .soon, 
(J)    Non-re'. eruie  producing  investments- 
impact. 

(ki  Ventures  stimulated  as  a  result  of  CDC 
inv.  .■,tmc-!it. 
VI   Community  Impact : 
la)    Range  of  cooperating  organi/'ations. 
lb)  romi)etmg  organizations;  enemies. 
(C)   Political  relation.ships. 
(d)   Mobilization  of  complementary  activ- 
ity; self-help. 

lep    Broad  pirticipation  in  CDC  activities. 
Vir    Rr,!t'  of  Go'.ernment: 
(a)   CEO  OED  Problems  in  grant  manage- 
ment, venture  approval,  etc. 

ibi  Other  Federal  government  involve- 
ment—delays, interagency  problems,  etc. 

( c  I  State  government  problems — securities 
laws.  OSHA. 

Id)  Local  government  problems — zoning. 
Lode.s,  permits,  etc. 

VIII    Overall  Evaluation: 
(a  I    Does   the  CDC  have  a   comprehei.sive 
at'.d  reaMstic  plan'' 

(bi  Dees  the  CDC  have  sound  business 
niinnf;ement  and  is  it  making  a  respectable 
record  in  generating  revenue? 

(CI  Are  the  key  staff  and  Board  members 
'■f.m[)etent.  involved,  and  enthusiastic? 

Id)  Does  the  CDC  have  general  support  in 
the  comnumity? 

(e)  Has  the  CDC  generated  or  stimulated 
additional  .self-help  ventures? 

If)  Has  the  CDC  produced  lasting  institu- 
t:oiial  change? 
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for  the  70s  (Washington:  USGPO,  1971). 
Appci'.di:;  C, 
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William  S.  P.  Cotter,  Chairman,  New  York 
Vice  President,  Smith  Bamey  <k  Company,  in- 
vestment bankers;  Chairman  ot  the  Board, 
Scliuchinan  Foundation. 

H.  Flnyd  Brilton,  Vice  Chairman.  Nev. 
York.  Attorney:  President.  Mark  V  Associates. 
Inc.,  business  development  con.sultants:  Vice 
Prc.-Klenr.  National  Business  League. 

Charlotte  B.  Adams.  Washington.  Field 
Operations  Division.  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
tiess  Enterprise.  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Formerly  business  development 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Howard  University,  and  the  Ln^ 
Anceles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bonn  H.  Clayton.  Chanhassan.  Minnesota 
.Small  business  consultant. 

Edward  Daniels,  New  York.  President.  Pro- 
gr.im  Research  Media  Associates,  Inc  ,  edu- 
cational and  economic  dcelopment  re.search 
Luis  Guinot,  Jr..  San  Juan,  P.R.  Attorney 
specializing  in  con^orate  and  administrative 
law:  Formerly  Administrator  of  the  Wash- 
inernn  O.Tice  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Hico. 

Edv>ard  R  Lucero,  Denver.  Certified  Public 
Accountaiif;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  CEDA. 
Inc.:  Member  of  the  Board.  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  (if  Denver. 

John  McClaughry,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 
I'i(--,ldf-nt.  Insiitute  for  Liberty  and  Com- 
munity; Formerly  a  member  of  "the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Vermont  House  of  Rep- 
reseiUaiive.s. 

Barbara  J.  Oliver,  New  York  Executive 
and  consultant  in  human  resource  develop- 
ment and  urban  affairs. 

.Antonio  J  Rodriguez.  San  Juan.  PR.  At- 
torney; Formerly  Special  Assistant  to  thf 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Legislative  As- 
sistant to  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
I'lterto  Rico  m  (he  U.S.  Congress. 

Sam  Sparks,  Little  Rock,  Arkans.is.  Presi- 
dent, Sam  Sparks  and  A.ssoclates,  economic 
development  consultants:  Ciiairman,  Arkan- 
sas   Biisiiie.iS    Development    Corporation. 

J'.ihn  R,  Thompson.  New  York.  Marketing 
Coiisultam:  International  Editor,  Madison 
Ai  en  lie  magazine. 

Robert  Allen  Walls.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma 
Sniall  businessman. 

William  Van  Dusen  Wishard.  Fairfax,  Vir- 
ginia. Executive  S<'frelary.  Oltice  01  Economic 
Opp:)rtiiiuty. 


PROBLEMS    CAUSED    BY    ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  LAWS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  President,  proi>os;ils 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  ,spverely  re.strict  the  u.se  of  automo- 
h:l(\';  i.s  bureaucratic  dictatorship  at  it,s 
v.oi'si.  Piojiosals  \^liich  liave  been  sug- 
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gested  by  the  EPA  for  Arizona  would 
spell  economic  disaster. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  EPA  has  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  seeks  to  force 
people  to  stop  using  cars  before  any  real- 
istic alternative  means  of  transportation 
is  available. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  blackjack  the 
public,  and  I  believe  such  strong-arm 
tactics  are  wrong. 

Strategies  to  reduce  auto  use  should  be 
aimed  at  achieving  a  desirable  result 
over  the  next  decade  or  so  without  un- 
due coercion.  Transportation  and  pollu- 
tion problems  have  been  growing  for  sev- 
eral decades;  we  should  not  be  so  im- 
patient as  to  expect  overnight  solutions. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  where  we  stand  in  the  trans- 
portation and  environmental  arena.  Our 
environmental  laws  and  agencies  obvi- 
ously are  in  need  of  a  major  tuneup.  We 
should  reexamine  some  of  the  unrealis- 
tic standards  and  deadlines.  These  should 
be  brought  into  tune  with  social  and 
economic  realities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arizona  Republic 
on  Sunday  carried  an  editorial  which 
Ijrovides  a  good  sample  of  public  reac- 
tion to  the  EPA  pronouncement  that 
Americans  must  be  weaned  from  the  au- 
tomobile. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EPAs  Dictatorship 

Stripped  down  to  its  basics,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  thunderbolt 
threat  to  force  Americans  out  of  their  cars 
has  the  smell  of  an  automotive  dictatorship. 

Americans  should  take  it  seriously,  and 
not  shrug  it  off  as  a  bureaucratic  prank  from 
the  Potomac.  Washington  Big  Brothers  have 
shown  a  skill  for  transforming  absurdity 
into  law. 

The  blacks  of  the  nation  were  taken  in  by 
the  respectability  of  school  busing — vmtil  it 
dawned  on  them  that  their  children  had  be- 
come parts  in  a  sociological  gearbox  more 
interested  in  moving  bodies  than  improving 
minds. 

But  if  school  busing  was  a  rapacious  at- 
tack on  human  freedom,  the  EP.A  anti-auto 
strategy  would  be  absolute  conquest  over 
reason  and  the  rights  of  Americans. 

EPA  would  effectively  abolish  the  right  of 
any  state  to  respond  to  its  own  citizens' 
needs,  and  establish  air  standards. 

And  it  would  recklessly  take  away  com- 
munity mobility,  and  thus  the  ability  to 
work  and  play,  on  the  strength  of  arbitrary 
standards  set  dow  n  by  a  small  lobby  of  theo- 
reticians who  want  the  nation  to  exist  in 
some  kind  of  sylvan  back -to -nature  fairy- 
land. 

Arizona's  legislative  leadership,  which  has 
toiled  long  and  diligently  to  estalilish  an 
orderly  plan  for  guarding  the  air.  correctly 
objects  to  the  EPAs  abusive  dicta. 

They  would  rather  fight  than  switch. 

But  Arizona  cannot  do  the  job  alone. 
Other  states  and  urban  areas  should  mount 
a  protest  which  can  be  heard  and  felt  in 
the  halls  of  EPA  and  the  Congress. 

What  would  EPA's  list  of  particulars  entail? 

Forced  car  pools. 

Gas  rationing. 

Prohibitive  parking  rates. 

Traffic  banned  on  downtown  streets. 

The  Arizona  clean  air  program,  like  so 
many  others  articulated  by  thoughtful 
planners,  is  an  orderly  shift  from  environ- 
mental irresponsibility  to  practical  conserva- 


tion of  environment.  It  has  a  target  date  of 
1975.  and  considers  the  ability  to  shift  de- 
pendence from  the  auto  to  other  transporta- 
tion mcdes. 

But  EPAs  crackdown  is  typical  of  the  in- 
stant-happiness route  which  stoically  ig- 
nores hardship  on  citizens,  basic  teneus  of 
human  freedom  and  the  absence  of  techno- 
logical reality. 

■What  happens  in  Phoenix  if  EPA's  broad 
strategies  are  invoked? 

With  pr.rking  banned,  gas  rationed  and 
alternative  transportation  the  only  hope  for 
workers,  does  Phoenix  have  a  bus  system 
which    could    take   up    the   slack? 

Certainly  not. 

Every  available  measure  shows  that  Amer- 
ica s  air  is  not  as  foul  a-s  experts  claim.  They 
always  confine  their  photographic  evidence 
to  a  cluster  of  smoke  stacks  In  an  eastern 
industrial    town   when   proof  is   needed. 

Portentously,  industry  is  spending  billii  ns 
to  add  purity  to  the  air,  and  thoughtful  laws 
i.llowing  development  of  technology  to  catch 
up  with  decades-old  abuses  ensure  that  the 
environment  can  be  reasonably  Improved 
and   protected. 

EPA  does  not  know  rea.son.  however.  EPAs 
curative  course  might  be  compared  to  medi- 
cine refu-^ing  to  spend  arduous  years  finding 
a  cancer  cure.  Kill  the  patient  and  there  is 
no  more  cancer. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr,  Pre.sident,  the  Phoe- 
nix Gazette  on  June  19,  1973,  also  ear- 
ned I  very  good  editorial  stating  the 
need  for  reconsideration  of  our  environ- 
mental cleanup  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
l)rinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  bcine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a;,  follows; 

Cli:a.n-Up  Going  Sour 

Unless  Congress  gives  major  .American  cit- 
ies more  time  to  meet  clean-air  standards 
imposed  by  federal  la'*',  the  whole  worthwhile 
etlort  to  reduce  air  pollution  is  almost  sure 
to  collap.se  in  a  tidal  wave  of  public  outrage. 

The  traffic  control  plans  proposed  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  .Acency  for  13  ma- 
jor cities  no  doubt  would  cut  down  on  air 
pollution  dramatically — but  by  strangling 
the  cities  econom'-ally. 

As  desirable  as  smog-free  air  may  be  in 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  it  is  preposterous 
to  propn,se  controls  that  would  force  all  the 
automobiles  off  the  streets  there  by  1977. 
Likewise,  it  doc-n'l  make  sense  to  suggest 
that  driving  be  curtailed  in  northern  New- 
Jersey  by  more  than  60  per  cent  any  time 
.soon . 

Ihat  isn't  to  s.ty  that  all  of  EPA's  plans 
are  ab.-.urd.  One  requiring  the  installation 
of  new  air  pollution  control  devices  on  heavy 
duly  vehicles  .seems  fair  enough.  Others  that 
'.vould  tend  to  discourage  the  use  of  autos 
and  prompt  more  people  to  use  mass  transit 
aren't  necessarily  out  ol  line. 

Tlie  EPA  ha.sn'1  yet  disclo.sed  it.s  plans  for 
Phoenix,  but,  according  to  one  source,  they 
■will  call  for  the  rerouting  of  traffic  away 
from  populated  areas  here.  Presumably  that 
would  dictate  a  routing  of  the  Papagc  West 
Freeway  around  the  city  instead  of  through 
it,  down  McDowell  Road.  That  would  make 
good  sense,  but  applied  in  other  ways,  traffic 
rerouting  here  might  not. 

Whatever  may  l)e  in  store  for  Phoenix. 
however.  mea.-.ures  to  control  air  pollution 
should  be  in  the  realm  of  reality  A  society 
almost  entirely  dependent  en  the  automo- 
bile for  transportation  can't  be  expected  to 
abandon  cars  overnight. 

In  announcing  the  control  plans  his  agen- 
cy w.v^  mandated  to  develop  by  federal  law, 
i:VA  administrator  Robert  W,  Fri  observed 
"I  am  not  sure  these  are  the  results  that 
Congress    intended.  '    Tliat   must    be    under- 


statement Does  Coiigres->  want  to  shut  do'Aii 
the  city  of  Las  Angeles  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  auto.'i  there'' 

Frl  says  he  will  ask  Congress  to  consider 
legislation  giving  severely  affected  are.as  more 
time  to  meet  the  clean  air  .standards  Lets 
hope  Congress  acts  favorably  on  that  re- 
quest soon.  The  people  probably  want  clean 
air  badly  enough  to  change  some  of  their 
ways  to  get  it,  but  if  the  impossible  is  de- 
manded o:  them,  th.;  people  are  likely  to 
revolt   against    the   envirotimental   clean-up 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  the  EPA  i^rograin  are 
not  limited  to  Arizona  or  the  West.  On 
the  same  date  that  the  Gazette  was  run- 
ning its  editorial  in  Phoenix,  the  Evening 
Star  here  in  Washington  was  making 
some  very  .similar  ob.^ervations  about  the 
intolerable  economic  and  social  con.se- 
quences  that  our  ill-conceived  laws  could 
brin-  about,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Ciean-Air  Collision 

The  clean-air  ideal  that  Congress  em- 
braced so  enthusiastic.illy  three  years  at;o  is 
coming  into  hard  collision  with  the  fact  that 
Its  a'talnnu-nl — on  the  .schedule  envisioned— 
simply  may  not  be  pos.-,ible  through  any  ra- 
tional means.  Developments  emerging  last 
week  from  both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  .Agency  reinforce 
that  view.  They  cast  h.eavier  doubt  on  ti.e 
nation's  ability  to  meet  the  air-purity  stand- 
ards set  by  Congress,  to  become  effective  in 
1975. 

First  came  the  court's  decision  that  air 
quality  cannot  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  sig- 
nificantly anywhere  in  the  country— even  out 
m  the  great  unpopulated  expanses  where 
pollution  doesn't  begin  to  approach  the  lim- 
its .set  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  This 
interpretation  of  the  act  might,  if  ngidh 
.ipplied,  serve  virtually  to  paralyze  growth  in 
underdeveloped  areas  that  are  seeking  new 
industry.  And  dispersal  of  some  indusirv 
from  the  larger  coiigesied  cities  to  rural 
towns  should,  we  think,  be  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral program  to  reduce  pollution.  But  th.e 
worst  impact  of  this  decision  may  hit  the 
metropolitan  centers  in  a  way  that  relates 
detrimentally,  to  both  pollution  and  energv 
production  If  new  electric  plants  and  other 
uiiliiles  cannot  be  located  outside  the  areas 
of  urban  contamination,  the  problems  of  de- 
pollution  and  power  supply  will  become 
much  more  difficult. 

But  the  extent  of  this  restriction  will  be 
unknown  until  there  is  clarilicatlon  by  the 
court,  which  gave  no  written  opinion,  and 
lience  no  guidance  at  all,  but  only  upheld  a 
lower  court  decree  by  a  tie  vote  Further 
litigation  must  be  awaited  to  get  tlie  needed 
answers  .And  meanwhile,  some  major  cities 
have  only  the  dimmest  prospect,  or  none  at 
all,  of  meeting  the  air  standards  set  for  the 
year  after  next 

That  became  more  starkly  apparent  last 
Friday  when  the  EP.A  rolled  out  a  partial 
pla!i  for  meeting  Congress  requirements  An 
astounding  reduction  of  traffic  is  contem- 
plated in  18  urban  areas — possibly  even  a 
t(>tal  ban  on  priv.ne  cars  in  Los  .Angeles,  and 
a  CO  percent  cutback  of  driving  m  northern 
New  Jersey.  This  is  a  good  deal  more  than 
public  opinion  can  be  expected  to  bear  Cer- 
tainly the  prospective  plans  fur  the  Wash- 
ington area  I'mi  winch  we  will  have  more  to 
say  later  I  would  come  as  a  jolt  to  countless 
wage-earners  here. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  EPA  s  ideas  lor  urban 
se.'tors.  going  into  ctfect  .so  soon,  cuuild  exact 
intolerable  economic  penalties  and  prove  po- 
litlially  indefensible  Given  a  bit  more  time, 
the  widespre.id  public-transit  improvements 
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f.ox  micierway.  and  auci-polliuiun  cqiip''!iS'-f 
v-ii  ;iiuos.  cftii  greatly  ease  the  p.iiii  ol  traii- 
.si...;!i  to  cleaner  air. 

r.'ruiiii'.'.3U .  the  acting  EPA  clucl.  Robtjt 
V.  Fri.  seciiii.  to  have  no  delusiotia  •iboiit  all 
I';:.-  Ill  pre-i.'iUiiig  the  hii,hly  rcilricti^e 
pia.i.  Iri  suid  he  was  "nut  ture  these  >ire  tl^e 
ri.;>ni..i  that  Congress  inlL'iided."  and  that  he 
V. .'.!  explore  with  Con^re.-.o  the  desirability 
'■  I'UeuUnig  the  dcadilne-i  r  r  these  area^i 
tiui;  are  so  dteply  atTected."  That  lb  thr  wi?e 
fi  ?:•■  e.  Coi-'^ress  should  br..iii  reexamining 
the  Clean  Asr  Act,  wirh  a  view  to  re\i.Mon>> 
I'lat  uoiild  .lilow  more  llexibiliiv  ii\  reaching 
.'>>ine  of  its  yCiiili  Tile  nted  i.s  (or  curefiil  co- 
i..rd;:ialion.  to  achieve  the  iinal  lii^:i  cbjec- 
t;-  ",.  with  the  least  pcssib'.e  cci'tKinic  dai.i- 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Picsid-m.  t;no'!-a>r 
rciuoniil  which  I  beheve  :-hoiild  bx- 
brcii'lii  to  tlic  attention  of  mv  colleaiiue.-. 
appfured  m  Iht^  Juiit'  25.  197.J.  echlicn  of 
Industry  Week  ma'-:azini'.  It  is  captioned. 
■R 'a.-on.  Not  Hy.^tL'. la,'  Thai  mo.st  cor- 
tauily  is  wh.it  we  need  today  in  considor- 
in«  where  we  stand,  and  whfre  we  hope 
to  o.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con-'Mit  tliat  this 
artK-le  al.-o  be  print  d  m  lir-  KFcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.a.s  ordered  10  be  printed  1.1  tlic  Rfcokh. 
a.s  follow.'. : 

RFXstjN.   Nor  HvsTip.n 

Clean  up  the  cnvironnier.t  or  eNe' 

That's  the  hard  line  that  ha.s  becM  drav  :i 
fi.^r  i:idf,?:rv.  In  .some  instance.-,  nerir  hysteria 
ha.s  ."iet  in.  In  the  clamor  to  improve  civ.r 
ecology,  laws  have  been  ba.sccl  on  opnuon  and 
emotion  rather  than  fac 

The  result  ha.s  been  the  drri\vii;i.'  01  battle 
Iine>,  Ifi  mdubiry  ver.-~us  pollution  contrc^ 
enforcers  an  advlsary  position  rather  than 
one  of  -let's  reason  tot'ethcr"  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

Let  there  be  no  ml, rake  abon;  it.  Th.e  ta.-.k 
i>:  cleaning;  up  the  cnvtrotiment  is  al!- 
important  It  m'l.st  rnd  will  be  done.  But  it 
n-.'i  t  be  due  with  rea.^on  ar.d  plan,  not  wi'h 
h.y-'eria  and  threats 

V.'e  find  heartenum  any  attempt  to  put  otir 
qn"st  for  an  improved  environment  on  a 
reasoned  course. 

Allegheny  County  (Put-lK-rghi  .Judge  Sil- 
vestri  J  Sllvcstri  .seems  to  be  d<'ing  Just  that 
m  lit'-sation  .stemming  from  charges  by  the 
ciun'y  environmental  control  at,'encv' that 
V  S  .S'eel  Corp  's  Clairton  (Pa  .  Wcrklv  coke 
plant  is  violating  air  polluti-  n  .-tandards 
The  county  a.=ked  that  the  firm  be  fined 
>'J00000  for  failing  to  complv  wi'h  a  previ- 
"usly  ai/roed-to  court  con-ent  decree. 

Ill  a  dL^play  of  practicality,  rare  when  it 
comes  to  environmental  quest ion.s.  the  judge 
asked:  "Would  such  an  order  improve  the 
environment"  '  and  then  v.cnt  on  to  answer. 
•  We  think  not   ' 

Ra'her,  the  judge  questioned  tiie  -ta.ndard.s 
as  being  a  product  "of  the  opinions  of  experts 
whose  qiialificatioii.s  in  thi^  particular  aroa 
are  not  apparent"  and  pointed  out  "there  is 
not  presently  in  the  fn-ld  demonstrated  tech- 
nol(*y  whicli  can  meet  all  tlie  ^tandard> 
established  by  the  plaintitf-, 

L-jokmg  beyond  the  imm.?dnite  case,  thf 
]udge  noted  the  qi-estions  are  important  t.i 
every  group  takni^  an  intere.-,t  in  our  en- 
virotUiient,  and  to  worker^  and  the  public 
Cjir-rulllng  pollution  in  all  fornus  L,  a  t;i£k 
oi  •■Ln.foreseen  propwrtiona"  requirins;  every- 
one b  cjoperation.  It  wiii  ufil  be  done  by 
e'<ecMtr.fc.  legi.,laiue.  or  fidniiiusir.ilive  lial," 
ii-  noted 

'I  he  judge  orden.-d  cuch  of  the  panics  to 
^me  op  with  more  fiiL's    Kach  is  to  appoint 
a  team  to  evahiate  the  problem  and  revie.'. 
po,-.lble  si'Iiii ions 

He  contluded-  "History  has  demonstrnt'd 
tha"  r.cicnce  and  technology  hr.ve  been  ahl'- 
»o  '.Mvp  problems  in  many  ar<-a.s  once  deemed 


inipus^file  of  nol'ition.  History  al'o  teaches 
us  that  the  solutions  were  achieved,  riot 
through  hysteria,  but  by  a  dispassionate 
se.irch  for  basic  facts  and  knowledge.  .  .  ." 

We  applaud  his  efforts  to  get  those  involvpd 
to  rea.jon  together  to  evaluate  the  problem. 
and  to  review  pj.vsible  solutions  and  their 
economic  fea.-lbility. 

Tliafs  the  only  wa  v  to  go 

Mi.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  and  fin- 
ally, in  concluding  my  commeni.s  on  the 
prohiem.s  caused  by  our  envirunmentf.  1 
protertion  law.s.  I  v.ould  like  to  rail  at- 
tention to  an  ndverti.-.ement  which  was 
printed  recently  by  the  Warner  &  Swa'^ey 
Co.  Thi.s  very  appropriately  points  out 
tlial  poliiilion  contiol  can  be  very  co.sLly 
for  i-ocicty.  and  thai  this  should  be  fulJy 
liiidvi stood,  iho  public  must  be  aware  of 
the  price  and  willing  to  pay  it.  or  we  will 
no!  have  any  effective  jjohution  control 
pro;;rarn  in  a  democracy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
r.\  tile  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  artich^ 
w as  ordcied  to  be  i)rinled  m  tiie  Recoi:d. 
as  follows: 
Ati     Too    Many    Crus.^oess    Carry    Cann:-p.- 

WtlU    THK    DotlAU    SK.N.S   Rr MOVED 

■\es,  of  course  we  can  have  pure  air  and 
water,  automobiles  and  smoke  slacks  which 
emit  no  iioxiot^s  fumes,  sniog-lree  cities,  if — 
IF—  we  are  willing  to  accept  a"atomobil  -s  with 
miserably  poor  milerige.  if  we  accept  far 
higher  electric  rates.  1/  we  are  willing  to  pav 
miuli    more   for   almost   everything   we    use 

Everyone  wants  freedom  from  pollution 
but  no  one  seems  willing  to  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  com — the  cost.  So  isn't  it  a  little 
siily  lor  Environmentalists  to  beat  their 
l)reasis  and  point  their  fingers  and  sharpen 
their  tongues  again.st  business  until  iliey  first 
l)utaliciy  declare  they  are  willing  to  pay  tl;e 
cost  of  the  Utopia  they  dentand".^ 

Like  everything  else  in  life.  Freedom  1  in- 
cluding freedom  from  pollution)   if-  not  Frer. 

For  years  this  Company  (which,  because 
of  its  type  of  business,  is  not  a  major  pol- 
luter) has  been  spending  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ot  d(<llars.  sometimes  changing  entire 
prore.->sfS.  to  siup  every  po.ssible  pollution  of 
air  and  water,  every  possible  volume  of  irri- 
tant noise,  bo.  too,  we  happen  to  know,  have 
hundreds  of  other  coinpaiues.  But  a  complete 
revision  m  operations  takes  time  as  well  as 
money. 

Like  so  many  other  things  in  this  country. 
wed  all  see  more  clearly  and  so  rea  h  t)iir 
goal  more  (juicklv"  wiMi  less  oru  .ade  neat  ai.d 
more  light. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  REFORM 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend during  the  next  few  months  to  de- 
vote a  considerable  part  of  my  time  and 
enerfty  woikin^'  in  the  Senate  for  legis- 
lation  to  cleanse  elections  of  the  corrupt- 
ing curse  of  big  money. 

Th:'re  are  many  lessons  the  American 
people  must  learn  from  tliat  .seamy  per- 
version of  the  democratic  pioce.ss  that 
v.c  call  the  Watergate  affair. 

They  range  from  the  need  for  constant 
public  vigilance  about  the  separation  of 
powers  to  the  ab.soluie  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  free  and  independent  press. 

But  there  is  nothing  about  Watergate 
til  a  siiouid  be  moie  firmly  embedded  in 
tiie  American  mind  than  the  fact  that 
camjiair'n  contributions  in  the  huge  sums 
we  have  seen  in  recent  campaigns  in- 
evit:iblv  roinipt  the  political  environ- 
ment 


Soy.T.mes  that  corruption  is  blatant. 
Ihe  bugfeii'i-;  ct  lelephones.  the  break- 
ing into  a  p.sychiatii::fs  office,  the  pur- 
chnsin.^;"  of  witnesses"  silence,  all  were 
inHde  t)ossi':le  by  large  sums  of  m.oi'iey 
which  cn-ild  be  .sliiincd  tmder  the  tabl'j. 
or  into  ihc  .--"aitca.e — untoijoiicd.  unac- 
ror.nrt^d  fo.-,  ;-,nd  ufita\">-d. 

More  c.'t-Mi.  however,  th--^  coiruption  is 
subile. 

E.xntnsivo  pijhlical  campai"ns  f(jrce  « 
candidate  for  a  m.r.ior  office  to  seek  hun- 
dreds of  thou.-ands  and  sometimes  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  ptivate  interests. 

And  much  as  many  of  us  would  like 
to  depend  on  small  contributions  by  a 
\inMP  number  of  average  citizens,  some 
reliance  on  the  big  giver  is  made  politi- 
cally inesci.pable  by  the  vast  amounts 
of  money  needed  for  a  successful  caia- 
|)ai;;n. 

Ind'vidual  contributions  can  rani'C 
irom  several  thousand  dollars  for  a  Sen- 
ator or  a  Congressman  to  hundreds  ol 
thousands  for  a  Presidential  nominee. 

The  efYect  cf  such  contributions  on  the 
victorious  incumbent  is  insidious. 

He  knows  his  \ict()ry  was  won  in  part 
by  the  generosity  of  these  individuals 
rt  ho  made  large  donations. 

If  he  is  an  honest  man.  the  incumbent 
will  not  let  big  contributors  determine 
liow  he  is  going  to  vote^one  way  or 
another. 

But  even  the  honest  man  finds  that  he 
must  give  something  of  himself — his  time 
and  attention  to  the  big  giver's  con- 
cerns, his  .sympathetic  ear,  his  willing- 
ness to  intervene  when  he  can. 

Thus  political  big  money  imperceptible 
but  hievitably  erodes  the  impartiality  of 
our  best  men  and  our  best  institutions 
It  gives  the  contributor  an  advantage 
over  the  noncontributor  in  the  ftuiction- 
mg  of  our  democracy. 

It  is  a  grov.'ing  cancer  which  can  de- 
stroy our  body  politic. 
It  must  be  cut  out. 

But  even  if  big  money  had  no  adverse 
effect  on  our  political  process,  even  if 
there  had  never  been  a  Watergate,  the 
need  for  reform  would  remain. 

The  demands  and  dimensions  of  po- 
litical campaigns  have  become  so  great 
that  our  antiquated  system  of  support- 
ing them  through  private  gifts  is  simply 
unacceptable. 

It  makes  no  more  sense  to  try  to  sun- 
!)ort  the  election  needs  of  an  area  like 
Los  Angeles  through  volunteer  contribu- 
tions than  it  would  be  to  try  to  meet  the 
safety  needs  of  Los  Angeles  with  a  voliui- 
teer  fire  department. 

I  used  the  expression :  "Election 
needs." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — we  do  need 
j)oIitical  campaigns, 

The  process  by  wliich  a  candidate 
presents  himself  to  the  public  is  an  in- 
tCtiral  part  of  our  .system. 

How  a  candidate  goes  about  seeking; 
votes  to  gain  office  is  as  crucial  an  ele- 
ment of  our  democracy  as  anything  the 
.'•ucce  .•  iul  car.didfte  may  do  when  in 
office. 

We  woiiki  not  think  of  not  paying  a 
Congressman  with  public  fund.s — of  forc- 
ing him  to  raise  his  salary  from  piivate. 
outside  sources. 

That  would  compromise  him.  we  say. 
Yet  we  turn  rij'ht  aioimd  and  expect 
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that,  every  2  years,  he  will  spend  a  sub- 
stantial amoiuit  of  time  and  energy 
raising  money  from  wealthy  constituents 
to  pay  for  his  reelection  effort. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  supporter 
should  be  prevented  from  contributing 
to  a  candidate. 

The  popular  candidate  should  be  able 
to  realize  all  the  advantages  of  his 
broader  base  of  support. 

Besides,  an  outright  prohibition  on  po- 
litical contributions  would  violate  our 
bahic  political  freedoms. 

But  we  must  reconstruct  our  archaic 
political  financing  system,  so  that  we  no 
longer  rely  solel.\  or  even  primarily  on 
private  funds  to  finance  ever-more  ex- 
pensive election  efforts. 

We  must  establish  rea.sonable  limits  on 
campaign  spending. 

We  must  develop  a  program  of  public 
financing  for  a  major  percentage  of  the 
total  a  candidate  is  allowed  to  spend. 

We  must  have  a  limit  on  tire  amount 
of  private  contributions  any  candidate 
can  accept. 

We  must  establisli  a  limit  on  the 
amount  any  one  individual  can  con- 
tribute. 

And  we  must  clean  up  the  finaitcial  dis- 
closure process  so  that  the  public  can 
know  all  pertinent  facts  about  the  candi- 
date and  his  campaign  finances. 

This  is  a  great  deal  to  accomplish,  but 
I  think  things  look  promising  for  1973. 

The  initial  major  attempt  at  campaign 
reform  in  Congre.ss  this  year  is  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1973, 
S.  372,  introduced  by  Senator  Pastore. 

It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  up  for 
Senate  debate  in  July. 

In  its  present  form,  the  Pastore  bill 
makes  four  major  changes  in  existing 
campaign  and  election  laws. 

First,  it  repeals  the  equal  time  require- 
ments for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates — a  long  overdue  re- 
form which  will  permit  greater  radio  and 
television  exposure  of  the  candidates — 
and  will  specifically  encourage  debates  by 
the  two  major  Presidential  nominees  in 
1976. 

Second,  the  existing  limit  on  media  and 
telephone  spending  is  replaced  with  a 
total  limit  on  all  exijenditures  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  for  any  Federal 
office. 

In  line  vith  this  change,  the  amotmt  a 
candidate  may  spend  in  the  primary  and 
in  the  general  election  is  set  at  25  cents 
times  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
geographic  area  in  which  the  election  is 
held. 

Third,  a  nine-member  independent 
commission  is  established  to  enforce  and 
administer  the  new  election  law. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission,  aji- 
pointed  by  the  President  and  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  would  have  no  more 
than  five  members  from  any  one  political 
party. 

It  will  replace  the  present  structure 
which  assigns  supervisory  and  enforce- 
ment functions  for  Presidential  cam- 
paigns to  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
for  Senate  and  Hou.se  campaigns  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hou.se  resi)cctivcly. 

Finally,  all  Presidential  campaign  cx- 
pcnditiu'es  in  excess  of  $100  would  have 
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to  be  approved  by  the  candidate's  na- 
tional committee,  which  in  turn  would 
be  required  to  file  a  report  of  such  ex- 
penditures with  the  commission. 

The  Pastore  bill  is  a  po.sitive  continua- 
tion of  Congress  search  for  effective 
campaign  reform. 

But  I  think  it  must  be  made  stronger 
and  the  followmg  additions.  I  believe,  are 
essential: 

The  concept  of  the  Pastore  bill  re- 
quiring certification  of  political  expend- 
itures should  be  expanded  to  cover  all 
c  andidates  for  Federal  elective  office. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  should  be  required  to  designate  a 
.single  c  immittce  which  would  be  respon- 
sible for  appioving  all  exj-enditures  in 
excess  of  SICO  made  by  or  on  the  can- 
didate's behalf. 

The  committee  .should  also  be  required 
to  file  the  full  report  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commision. 

This  would  centralize  financial  report- 
i"ig  responsibility,  and  it  would  end  the 
multiple  committees  which  .serve  only  to 
confuse  and  obscure  the  public's  under- 
."■  landing  of  a  campaign's  operation. 

Contributions  by  any  individual  should 
.le  limited.  I  suggest,  to  $3,000  per 
candidate. 

This  should  include  contributions  of 
personal  funds  by  the  candidate  and  his 
la.mily. 

Under  this  provision,  a  hu:>band  and 
wife  could  jointly  contribute  $6,000 — 
53,000  each — to  a  single  campaign,  which 
is  certainly  a  generous  donation  to  any 
candidate. 

Once  we  achieve  public  financing  of 
campr.igns.  I  believe  the  S3, 000  limit 
should  be  reduced  to  $100.  as  I  will  dis- 
cus; in  a  few  minutes. 

IrxCiden tally,  the  $3,000  limit  would 
remove  political  contributions  from  cov- 
c:a:^e  under  Federal  gift  tax  regulations. 

Ti-icre  also  should  be  a  limit  to  the 
total  political  contributions  an.^'  one  per- 
.^•-"■n  can  make. 

Even  with  a  $3,000  per  candidate  limit, 
one  individual  could  contribute  hturdreds 
of  thou.sands  of  dollars  in  an  effort  to 
enhance  his  power  and  influence. 

Therefore.  I  intend  to  work  in  the  Sen- 
a.te  for  $25. 00"^  total  limitation  on  any 
inriividual's  ca:npaign  contributions. 

.^ny  contribution  in  excess  of  SlOO 
sh.ould  be  made  only  by  check. 

Cash  contributions  are  simply  too  easy 
to  nii.su.se,  a^s  Watergate  demonstrates. 

Public  accountability  of  political  funds 
requires  that  we  get  cash  out  of  cam- 
paigns. 

In  addition  to  these  amendments 
which  I  hope  to  see  added  to  the  Pastore 
bill.  Congress  must  insist  that  the  SI 
Presidential  campaign  checkoff  be  placed 
on  the  front  page  of  next  year's  income 
tax  return — as  was  the  intent  of  the 
oriainal  law. 

Ihe  ob.scure  supplemental  form  used 
by  IRS  this  year  is  totally  unacceptable. 

Putting  the  checkoff  on  a  .separate 
form,  plus  the  inadequate  publicity  given 
to  ihe  checkoff  cffectnely  .subverted  the 
imblic's  knowledge  and  undeistandini:  of 
the  program. 

As  a  consequence,  only  3  percent  of 
.'\mericiin   taxpayers   used    the  checkotf 


privilege — which  is  far  below  the  8  per- 
cent per  year  needed  to  raise  the  money 
necesvsary  to  end  Presidential  campaign 
dependence  on  private  fund.-. 

Senator  Himphrev  and  Senator  Mo.\- 
DALE  have  been  leading  the  fight  to  make 
sure  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  inept 
IRS  handling  of  the  checkoff. 

They  have  my  full  support. 

I  aL-,0  believe  that  we  have  a  chance 
in  this  Congress  to  reqiure  complete  fi- 
nanci.a  disclosure  by  all  Senators  ar.d 
Congre  .smrn  and  their  top  .staff. 

I  am  cospo.isoiing  legislation  to  do 
tin-.. 

Dis(!o.ure  .should  include  an  itemiza- 
tion of  all  ac^eis  and  debts,  a  statement 
of  net  worlli.  and  an  explanation  of  ail 
out.-ide  income. 

Last  week  pur-uant  to  a  lequest  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  to  all  Calif omians  m 
the  Congre.-s,  I  voluntarily  made  a  full 
dL-closure  of  my  financial  stalU5. 

But.  frankly,  i  do  not  believe  we  should 
be  .-ati.-fied  witli  leaving  full  disclosure  to 
the  volun'ary  deci.sions  of  mcumbents 
and  candidates. 

It  should  be  mandaton-- — required  ol 
al;  officeholders  and  candidates  on  equal 
terms. 

Full  disclosure  of  a  candidate's  \^ortl■^ 
and  income — .-ubject  to  meticulous  ex- 
umi:;.aion  by  the  public  and  tire  press — 
would  be  one  meaningful  step  toward  re- 
building public  confidence  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Beyond  these  proposals,  which  I  be- 
lieve can  be  acineved  this  year,  there  re- 
mains the  one  big  hurdle  which  is  abso- 
lutely e.ssential  to  any  real  reform  of  po- 
litical campaigning— and  that  is  ade- 
quate public  financing  of  all  campaigns 
for  Federal  office. 

Volunt:u"y  ch.ec  koffs  and  tax  credits  arc 
at  best  hallway  measures. 

As  a  Nation  we  need  to  understand 
that  political  campaigns  fulfill  a  pub- 
lic need  which  is  just  as  important  to 
the  health  of  our  society  as  police  pro- 
tection or  fire  protection. 

Campai?!!  expenses,  in  major  part. 
should  be  financed  by  appropriations 
from  the  public  treasury. 

I  see  a  better  campaign  funding  s.vs- 
tcm  working  .something  like  tlus: 

\  candidate  for  tlie  House  is  lunited 
to  spending  $90,000  under  tiie  Pastore 
bill. 

I  prcpa-e  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
that — .say  two-thirds  or  S60.000 — siiould 
be   the   Federal   contribution. 

That  money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
would  be  depo.-ited  in  a  trust  accoiint  in 
a  bank  in  ilie  candidate's  district  and 
admini-.tei"ed  by  a  bank  trust  ollicer. 

Rcqui.-iiioiis  for  payment  01  campaign 
expc-nscs  would  be  made  oy  one  pei.-on 
designated  by  the  candidate. 

Thee  renui  itions  would  be  presented 
.0  tlie  bank  trust  oflicer  who  uouid  be 
s(T:ely  rc.-pon.sible  for  is.sumg  checks. 

The  other  S30.000  would  he  rai.-td 
through  luivate  contribution.s. 

Once  we  adopt  a  Federal  financing 
sy.-tcm — and  I  am  sure  we  will  m  the 
cour.se  of  tune,  it  not  ruhl  nou — I  be- 
lieve the  limit  on  an  indr.idual's  con- 
tribution should  be  lowered  from  S3. 000 
to  .SlOO  per  candidate 

All  such  contributions  would   be  de- 
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posited  in  the  same  trust  account  and 
administered  by  the  same  trust  officer  in 
the  same  way  he  handles  the  Federal 
share. 

Furthermore,  the  bank  trust  officer 
would  be  responsible  for  making  the  re- 
ports of  contributions  and  expenditures 
required  by  the  act. 

A  system  along  the.se  general  lines 
could  eliminate  most  of  the  major  abuses 
of  campaign  financing. 

But  such  a  major  reform  has  little 
chance  of  being  voted  into  law  unle.ss 
there  is  a  substantial  increa.^e  in  pubhc 
demand  for  electoral  reform. 

The  stability  and  strength  of  our  dem- 
ocratic decisionmaking  process  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  solving  every  other  prob- 
lem we  face  as  a  Nation. 

I  pledge  myself  to  do  all  I  can  to  re- 
.-tore  that  stability— to  build  that 
.strength — by  working  in  the  Senate  for 
reform,  and  by  speaking  out  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Cahfornia  the  need  to  clean  up  the 
way  we  handle  campaign  funds: 
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THE    VIETNAM    REFUGEE 
SITUATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
have,  of  course,  been  deeply  divided  on 
the  subject  of  Vietnam,  but  we  have 
been  united  in  our  humanitarian  con- 
cern for  the  civilian  victims  of  the 
long  and  brutal  struggle  there.  In  a 
country  where  48  percent  of  tlk  popula- 
tion is  under  the  age  of  15,  it  has  been 
inevitable  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  victims  has  been  children.  Fortu- 
nately, with  the  restoration  of  a  measure 
of  peace  in  Vietnam,  the  scenes  of  be- 
wildered, maimed,  and  homeless  refugees 
no  longer  haunt  our  TV  screens.  May  they 
never  do  so  again. 

But  we  must  not  let  an  attitude  of  out- 
of-sight,  out-of-mind  make  us  forget  the 
fact  that  today,  despite  great  effort,  there 
are  still  some  one  million  Vietnamese 
refugees,  at  least  half  of  whom  are  living 
in  crowded  emergency  camps  under  de- 
prived conditions.  Children  comprise 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  population 
of  these  camps. 

I  was  graphically  reminded  of  this  yet 
unhealed  war  wound,  and  the  magnitude 
of  treatment  that  it  still  requires  by  a 
report  by  the  special  mission  of  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  of  New  York 
that  examined  the  refugee  situation  in 
Vietnam  in  April.  The  report.  I  believe, 
objectively  describes  the  problem,  meas- 
ures the  needs,  and  proposes  means  by 
which  the  IRC  can  make  an  even  more 
effective  contribution  to  a  ,solution  in  the 
fields  of  resettlement,  public  health,  and 
child  care,  especially  of  war  orphans  and 
sick  and  injured  children.  Becau.se  this 
commendable  report  is  most  pertinent  to 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  for  humanitarian  relief 
in  Vietnam,  I  request  unanimous  coasent 
for  excerpts  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
txcERPiH   Pro.m   the   Report   ok  the   Si'EfiAr, 

.Vll.Si,IO.S  TO  VlETNA-M  Ol    THE  I.VTERNATIO.VAI. 
Rt.SCI.'E    COMMITTEZ 

INTRODUCTION 

The  International  R«.scne  Cr,t7)iiiUtfe 
«;.arie(l   its   refugpc  relief   ai.'J   re  .eitlemeni 


work  in  Vietnam  in  1954.  when  approximately 
a  million  North  V'ietname.se  fled  to  the  South. 
In  recent  years.  IRC  ha.s  maintained  a  broad 
range  of  operations  for  refugees  and  children 
including  day-care  centers,  a  reception  and 
convalescent  center  for  children  undergoing 
reconstructive  surgery,  a  program  for  in- 
home  day  care,  medical  and  public  health 
project-s.  and  training  and  community  de- 
velopment programs.  With  the  ending  of  hos- 
tiiitics  m  Vietnam,  it  semed  advi.sable  that  a 
group  of  IRC  board  and  staff  members  visit 
Vietnam  in  order  to  conduct  a  fact-finding 
survey  of  needs  and  conditions,  and  then  to 
submit  rerommendations  as  to  whetlicr  IRCs 
e.xi.^tiiig  operations  should  be  continued,  ex- 
tended, reduced  or  terminated — bearing  in 
mind  future  trends  and  pos.sible  develop- 
ments m  both  Vietnam  and  the  United 
State.s. 

The  Mis.sion  was  In  Vietnam  from  .April  2- 
April  14  It  consisted  of  Co-Chairman  Angier 
Biddle  Duke  and  Leonard  Marks.  Mrs.  Angier 
Blddle  Duke.  Joseph  Buttinger,  Anthony 
Duke.  Cecil  Lyon.  I.sadore  M.  Scott  and  David 
.Sher.  Ambas.sador  Kenneth  Keating,  a  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  delegation,  unfortunately 
was  prevented  from  accompanying  the  Mis- 
sion. However,  he  was  of  Inestimable  assist- 
ance in  back-stopping  the  siiidv  group  and 
maintaining  liaison  both  here  and  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Mission  visited  refugee  camps  in  An 
Loi.  Phu  Cuong.  Long  Khanh,  Da  Nang. 
Quang  Tri.  Kontum:  day-care  centers  in  Nha 
Trang  and  Saigon;  the  reconstructive  surgery 
hospital  of  the  Children's  Medical  Relief  In- 
ternational and  .several  IRC  facilities  in 
Saigon;  community  development  and  medical 
projects.  It  was  briefed  by  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials, including  the  Mini.=;ter  of  Social  Wel- 
fare and  tlie  Minister  of  State  in  Charge  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  and  Rehabilitation, 
officials  of  the  American  Embassy  and  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment lAIDi.  and  talked  with  official  and 
private  individuals  of  varying  nationalities 
In  many  fields  including  social  service,  busi- 
iiess.  medicine,  child  care,  commerce,  di- 
plomacy, churches,  the  press,  etc.  The  resi- 
dent IRC  staff  111  Saigon  had  arranged  an  in- 
clusive program  for  the  Mission  and  handled 
all  arrangements  for  the  Ml.ssion's  work  in 
Vietnam. 

Early  in  its  stay  the  Mission  was  briefed 
by  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan.  Minister  for  Refugee 
Resettlement  and  Rehabilitation.,  Dr.  Dan 
was  most  anxious  that  the  Mission  visit  with 
him  Quang  Tri.  Thua  Thien  and  Quang  Nam. 
the  nortliernmost  provinces,  where  he  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  resettling  refugees  in  a  pro- 
gram which  he.  personally,  considers  will 
prove  to  be  a  key  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
to  be  peace  in  Vietnam  in  the  future.  Dr. 
Dan  is  convinced  that  during  the  next  few 
months  every  effort  must  be  made  to  forget 
the  trials  of  the  past  and  to  give  peace  a 
cliance. 

REFUGEE  CAMPS  AND  RESETTLEMENT 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam's  refugees  Is  a 
repetition  of  the  tragedy  of  all  uprooted 
people  who  have  lost  their  homes,  their  live- 
lihood and,  In  many  ca.ses,  family  members. 
Crowded  into  emergency  camps,  deprived  of 
all  privacy,  they  have  no  roots.  The  anguish 
of  Vietnam's  refugees  Is  especially  poignant 
as  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  lived  by 
the  soil;  now  they  have  no  land  to  cultivate, 
no  communal  bond  with  their  fellow  vil- 
lagers. They  share  one  profound  hope:  to 
find  new  roots  and  begin  again.  If  they  lose 
this  hope,  they  will  lose  their  human  dignity. 
Vietnam's  refugee  population  conslst.s  90'; 
of  farmers,  5  :  of  fishermen  and  5';  of  city 
dwellers. 

Some  8  million  refugees  in  a  country  of 
18  million  people  have  been  created  In  Viet- 
nam since  the  war  began.  In.sofar  as  official 
statistics  convey  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
actual  siluatir.n.  all  but  approximately  one 
million   are   considered    to   have    found   new 


home.i— some  in  the  communities  from  which 
they  had  been  driven,  others  in  new  areas 
because  their  villages  have  either  been  de- 
stroyed or  occupied  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

Of  the  one  million  "active"  refugees  in 
Vietnam  today.  653,000  (115,000  families)  are 
living  in  109  refugee  camps.  An  additional 
200.000  are  temporarily  sheltered  outside  of 
refugee  camps:  and  260,000  are  officially  Iden- 
tified as  "in-place  cease-fire  victims."  or 
refugees  whose  homes  have  been  destroyed 
since  the  cease-fire  agreement  was  signed 
but  have  found  shelter  within  their  own 
commnnities. 

The  top  priority  facing  Vietnam,  and  pri- 
v.-:te  groups  providing  supporting  assistance, 
is  tiie  resettlement  of  the  653,000  refugees 
living  in  camps.  Close  to  255,000  of  them  are 
in  the  Da  Nang  area  of  Quang  Nam  province, 
libout  80  miles  south  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese border;  their  villages  and  homes  in 
Quang  Tri  province,  some  70  miles  to  the 
North,  were  reduced  to  rubble  in  some  of  the 
bitterest  fighting  of  the  war.  Most  of  Quang 
in  is  now  occupied  by  Communist  forces. 
Among  the  most  deprived  groups  of  ref- 
ugees are  the  Montagnards.  At  least  50.000 
of  these  darker-skinned  mountain  tribes- 
men have  been  driven  from  their  homes  and 
now  are  crowded  into  camps  in  the  hot.  Hat 
lowlands.  The  mortality  in  Montagnard 
camps  runs  several  times  higher  than  in 
other  camps:  these  people  find  it  extremelv 
difficult  to  adjust,  physically  and  mentallv. 
to  an  entirely  new  geographical  environ- 
ment, and  thousands,  especially  the  chil- 
dren, arrived  severely  malnourished  and  de- 
bilitated. Many  Montagnards  spent  weeks 
and  months  in  the  Jungles  escaping  from 
the  Viet  Cong,  and  their  chances  of  ultimate 
survival  were  greatly  diminished. 

Binh  Duong  province  is  one  of  the  several 
areas  of  high  refugee  concentration  inspected 
by  the  IRC  Mission.  Here  live  31.000  refugees 
(6,060  families)  in  five  camps.  One  of  them 
in  the  Phu  Van  refugee  center  where  20,000 
refugees  are  crowded  Into  80  shelters.  There 
are  14.000  children  among  them.  As  many 
as  eight  people  sleep  on  a  six-foot  square 
board.  There  is  one  water  tap  for  every  5,000 
refugees  ana  two  40-watt  bulbs  for  every  250 
Inhabitants.  Both  of  these  Items  are  consid- 
ered 'luxuries"  in  terms  of  overall  refugee 
camp  standards. 

Tlie  government  of  Vietnam  has  set  a 
target  date  of  one  year  for  the  resettlement 
of  the  653.000  In-camp  refugees.  It  hopes  to 
resettle  about  40';  of  the  refugees  on  "new" 
lands — that  Is,  six  million  acres  of  virgin 
land  and  one  million  acres  of  war-abandoned 
land.  Housing  is  a  major  problem,  along 
with  a  lack  of  medical  and  public  health  fa- 
cilities, and  child  care.  But  the  resettlement 
priority  does  not  diminish  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  out-of-camp  refugees  and  the  "in- 
place  cease-fire  victims."  Or  of  many  older, 
"resettled"  refugees  who  must  have  aid  iii 
order  to  survive  and  rebuild  their  lives. 

MEDICINE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

In  the  course  of  its  fact-finding  survey  on 
medical  and  public  health  problems  in  Viet- 
nam, members  of  the  IRC  Mission  ln.spected 
the  facilities  operated  by  private  and  govern- 
mental agencies  throughout  the  countrv. 
Some  of  the  United  States  and  Vietnamese 
oflicials  who  were  consulted  include: 

Dr.  William  D.  Oldham,  in  charge  of  pub- 
lic health  and  medicine  for  USAID  (Agency 
for  International  Development);  Dr.  Edward 
P.  Irons,  deputy  to  Dr.  Oldham;  Dr.  I.saiah 
Jack.son,  chief  of  public  health  and  medi- 
cal care;  William  E.  Paupe,  chief  of  plans; 
Gardner  Munro,  USAID  administrator  ol 
children's  programs;  Norman  Flrnstahl,  re- 
sponsible for  official  U.S.  activities  for  re- 
fugee relief  and  rehabilitation;  Dr.  TrMi 
Nuguon  Phleu.  the  GVN  (Government  of 
Vietnam)  Minister  of  So<lal  Welfare,  and 
his  principal  staff  members;  Dr.  Phan  Quang 
Dan,  Minister  of  State  for  refugee  resettle- 
ment;   Dr,     Iran    Mlnh    Tung,    Minister    of 
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Health,  Administrators,  social  welfare  work- 
ers, doctors,  nurses  and  otlicr  medical  per- 
sonnel were  aI.so  consulted  in  Saigon  and 
during  vi.sits  in  eight  provinces. 

The  work  of  American  voluntary  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  has  been  an  essential 
■HCtor  in  the  development  of  medical  care 
and  public  health  programs  durin;'  the  many 
ye.ir.s  of  war.  The  continuin!,'  par:lcipation 
o*  private  groups  is  vu.il  to  the  future  of 
Vietnam,  which  has  been  held  bark  from 
solving  i's  prob'fms  by  30  >ears  of  fighting 
and  destruction  If  not  for  the  war.  ad- 
vances by  the  Vietname.se  would  have  been 
dr.miatic. 

In  ti'.e  mid-1960's.  the  primary  thru.-A  of 
both  private  and  governmenlal  agencies  was 
in  the  area  of  vwciicul  care.  At  that  time, 
there  were  ju.-t  over  1  nno  Vietnamese  phy- 
sicians in  the  countrv.  ne?rly  800  of  them 
in  the  armed  force;s.1n  addi'ion.  parrimrdical 
jiersonnel  rank.,  were  .serif'ush  d'^pleted  by 
tlie  war.  There  arc  now  2.100  Vietanmese  doc- 
tors, and  80' •  of  medical  care  L,  provided  by 
paramedicals;  nurses,  health  technicians, 
ph.irmacists,  laboratory  and  x-ray  techni- 
cians, medical  aides,  etc 

Bv  mid-1969.  an  offici:il  pr'^ram  was  in- 
itiated to  conoHdate  many  military  and 
civilian  health  facilities:  at  the  s.ame  time. 
a.«isted  by  LS.MD  and  voluntary  agencies, 
heari.h-m:iiipovver  )  rograins  were  developed 
le.^ulting  Hi  .signilii'aii!  iiicrf,T<;--  in  the  num- 
bers of  phy,biciaiis,  dentists,  pharmacists, 
nurses  and  other  health  technicians  available 
lor  assignmeiiJ  to  civilian  healih  facilities. 

Because  of  the  increasing  Vietnamese  ca- 
pability to  assume  re-ponsi'jllity  for  the 
medical  care  program,  ba  ic  priority  tmphasis 
I  i  U.S.  agencies  h.is  slutted  to  '  preventive 
medicine."  mainly  sel;-iitlp  ellori.,  to  estab- 
lish safe  water  supplies.  .',;Lnnary  wa^te  re- 
moval and  sewage  di.':pos:  1.  :\r.ti  a  grnerali/ed 
Ijrogram  of  environmental  sanit.ition  and  per- 
sonal hyg:ri:e,  A  sijni.fican'  step  in  this  new 
direction  is  the  estabil.-hmeni  of  a  new  cate- 
gory of  health  worker  for  at-,  ;gnmer.l  to  dis- 
trict-level health  laciluies,  v,ith  the  respon- 
.sibility  lor  f;itending  a  broad  range  ol  healln 
services  to  rural  areao.  The  iraaiing  period  i.-> 
three  years,  and  the  first  cla-;--  of  this  new 
catcf^orv  of  medical  personnel  will  be  avail- 
able for  assignment  in  niid-1973 

The  offensive  la  the  Spring  of  1972  inter- 
rupted this  sliittiUL'  of  prinntie.s  and  re- 
.sources.  ProMiicial  hospitals  in  Biiih  Long 
and  Quang  Tri  were  comiiletely  desirovetl 
ill  addition  to  tlie  loss  of  a  Binh  Dinh  dis- 
irici  ho.spital,  4G  di.,triCi-le'.el  ni.it.-riiu> - 
iiifirmary  di.'=pen.saries.  and  more  than  150 
^  illatre-level  health  facilities. 

Today.  U.,s.  health  sector  activities  invive 
a  broad-ba.scd  advisory  participation  in 
health  pro.granis.  as  well  as  the  carrying  out 
of  specilic  project  objectives  in  areas  of  medi- 
cal educatimi,  training  and  logi:=tics,  public 
health,  pre\entive  medicine,  rcliabilitation 
and  population  family  planiiing.  It  is  re- 
ported that  59  family  planninsi  clinics  are 
now  operational. 

The  major  U.S.  effort  in  public  health  and 
pre\entive  medicine  during  1972  anti  the  first 
part  of  1973  was  devoted  to  supportive  as- 
.sistaace  of  the  VT\'  Ministry  of  Health  In 
refugee  camp.-..  No  siguilicant  outl)reaks  of 
1, ominunicable  di,seases  occurred  during  this 
period.  Medical  training  programs  resulted 
in  the  gra(luati<in.  during  1972.  of  199  new 
phy.'icians  from  Saigon  Unlversltv.  an  addi- 
tional 2ti  Irom  Hue  Uni\,er-.ity  The  irainiiif 
of  demists,  nur.ses  and  paramedical  person- 
nel has  also  made  in.pre.-oive  strides,  with 
Jwoad  American  support. 

It  is  the  coiuiction  of  the  Mis.sion  that 
the  private  American  factor  in  the  medicine 
and  public  health  liclds  is  <if  extreme  impor- 
lancc  to  the  Vieiiiamcse  people  if  the  ni.i.-.- 
■Wc  refugee  problem  is  t-)  be  .-ohcd.  Privale 
.\inerlcan  assistance  should  iiuolve  both 
hort-term  objectives- such  as  proMding 
nicillcMl.  surgical  and  health  services  to  al- 


leviate Immediate  refugee  problenio  and  i,i;- 
fering — and  a  longer-term  program  dc.-lgned 
primarily  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Viet- 
nam.ese  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  a 
rehabilitation  program  for  their  conntry 
THE  run.DREN  Or  vrrrNAM 
No  F;r'  up  of  Vletnamc:se  war  victims  Is  in 
greater  need  of  help  than  the  childien.  who 
<|  m^ri  c  48'.  of  the  coumrvs  18  million 
inhabitant-s.  These  boys  and  girls  under  the 
ne.e  of  ntteen  ha\e  beeii  surrounded  by 
death  and  violence  during  then  entire  lile- 
lime  Ami':ig  the  ci.ndrci;.  nuUun^,  lueially, 
:.re  sick,  wounJed.  orphaned,  utideinoiiri.slad. 
di.splaccd  and  homeless.  The  iiumber  of  Vlvt- 
n.'ime.-e  cl;:!Jre:i  who->c  Aiuerl  in  fathers 
li.ive  abnndoi:ed  them  is  about  If)  OtiO  arcord- 
I'lg  to  the  be. I  h-ures  available  to  V'iet- 
name.se and  American  auih'>rities  Some  e.^l.- 
niates  run  as  high  as  25.000.  '1  He  most  de- 
prived ol  lhi->  group  are  the  s  .me  l.BOi)  chil- 
dren of  blajk-AmerKuii  lather^ 

Tlitie  is  no  reUajlc  Ci. ui.l  ol    Vninamev 
■.v.»r  oiphaub    (those  who  have   Ji.st  bolU  or 
i>..e  p.-.reiit  I .  There  pre  betveeii  31)9  000  (iiid 
Vuu.;  .1.)  ot   liiein    CliildKii  !i.a.;c   i.p  50'..  of 
I  he  popi'Iation   in  refupee  rumv.    V'i.its  hv 
•  he  IRC  Mi.s.sif  n  \.n  maiiv  refui.'Pt'  CHi.ip.s  make 
ilils  J  sure  Ci.'inlv    credible     i  ne  makeshitt 
slicl'.fi  ..  .some  cr.immed  with  a  huiidi<-d  <  f 
TiK^re  iviUjiecs.  are  s-.variiung  v.i'h  tliiidrcu. 
as  are   the  sfrr-nindliig  outd'^'r  r.re:i«  and 
tii.  lieiisiiwes    (ie.   where   a  rei'-se-"    -amp   i- 
fi  -lUiiato  ei  ODgh  to  have  a  medical  fiiCilit;.  i 
That  the  children  arc  generally  Ir.ely.  uWr' 
:■  :d  curiou-.  is  not  die  to  the  aid  v.hi.-h  has 
reached   them  from  ont.-idc.  Thc:e   hts   no' 
l).:.'>n   very   much   of   that.   But    in   Vietnam 
ones  existeiife.  even  one's  pcr--jnal  idcntif. 
IS  submerged  by  the  family   Hence  lite  rc^li- 
lence  of  the  children    It  Is  a  comn.on  sight 
lo  observe  a  girl  of   fotir  v.-alking  liund-ln- 
hand  with  two  yoiuii.'er  sibling.^;  a  bcv  of  fi-. e 
<  arrying  a  younger  sister  on  hi-  back  while 
he  keeps  his  eye  on  a  still  y(iun;rer  brother 
One  hardly  ever  .sees  children  tiuarreling  or 
lighting    A   sick   child   is   rarely   •left"   at    a 
hospital  or  dispensary  by  a  mother— who  win 
pe.id  the  niglit  on  a  chair  bejide  h.er  child 
or  more  often  on  the  floor,  rather  than  de- 
prive   the    young   one    of   lier   pie-encc    and 
j-o-'^onal  care 

.^mprican  oh-prvei  .s  can  only  marvel  at  the 
behavior  of  children  (generally  between  the 
ag.'-s  of  two  tD  .>:iNi  nr  day-care  cer.ter?  1hey 
are  absorbed  in  their  play  and  educational 
activities.  The  simple  but  nourishing  fn'd 
has  L'iven  them  back  much  of  their  mental 
atid  physical  health,  G.-:od  hygienic  training 
iias  helpp:1  in  th.s  pr.ices.-  of  restoration.  The 
V. :inn  rela: uins'.iip  between  supervi^orv  per- 
sonnel— all  of  thrm  Vie'namese — i,~  derived 
from  the  mutual  re=pect  thai  exis-s  between 
adults  and  children  This  is  a  way  of  life 
huiit  into  the  pe,-ple's  culture,  requiring  no 
h:ii  ~!i  w.irds  or  discipline. 

Tlie  IRC  Kieu  Man  center  i:t  M-.a  Trnn^:. 
tor  example,  i^  for  pro-school  children  from 
three  to  six  Only  neeSy  parents  are  permitted 
to  enroll  children,  and  at  no  cosr  School 
hour?  are  from  early  m;<rning  to  late  after- 
no.)!!  a:id  the  curriculum  consi<:ts  of  recrea- 
ti-vnal  and  educaiiotial  periods,  exercise, 
meal;,  a  shower,  nap.  gc.ieral  hygiene  care 
and  tr.iiniiic^  The  IRC  staff  consi'its  of  a 
supervis-ir.  th.ree  teachers,  three  caretakers. 
t  w'o  conks  and  o'le  labtsrer  Alt  e-ssonrml  bene- 
!it  of  this  and  othrr  children's  centers  is 
iliai  of  enabling  Vietnamese  mothers  to  work. 
atd  ihus  lo  support  their  f.imllics.  This  is 
extremely  Imp.irtaiu  In  the  cjso  of  war 
widows. 

Anthonv  D  Puke  was  the  member  of  the 
lUt"  Mi.ssi.  a  who  coi'centraicd  Uis  a'tention 
i-n  the  prnblems  pf  Viet'iame.se  children  Mr 
Oiike  is  a  founder  atid  Presidet.t  of  Boy's 
Hxrbor.  ati  orr,a;r..'atio:i  for  disadvantaged 
.Id  irjubled  children  In  the  New  York  area 
s  line  Ol  his  o')aervat!;vns  folljw  : 

Wl.ea  \oa  „.i  t.i  Vietnam,  you  aic  mackly 


impressed  wiih  ehild-prep  >;.der  incc  1  di- 
c.jvcied  ihLi  vthile  travelling  throughout  tha» 
war-be!eaguer«'d  countrv-  earlitr  this  month 
and  lor  gr.  k1  re  ison  48  of  the  p'.'puia-;)!. 
IS  under  15  years  ol  age. 

Refugee  sia'istlc.s.  w.ir-victim  fijtures  ir.- 
<  .1110  i.utiibers.  nMt-ijf-.amp  Muinber;.  rt- 
selileinei.t  d&:a.  l.ie  h  i*pii».i»-d,  \i:v 
w.aiaded.   the   nuuined  ^'.utt  ur*.  re*,  h 

<.ui  to  you  from  a  ha' ever  ]Agf  you  ..lay  be 
siudvii>".  But  'vhen  you  vi-r  reli.gee  cam^is 
■lie  luimbors  nme  to  lite,  and  'our  mem  r 
n  it.deiolv  affcced  bv  The  smiles  aim  1  u^J.- 
ler  and  smieumps  tesrs  oj  tho  ■  hlldren  «tid 
-s.-e  ai  d  meet  la  tl.c  camp.,  the  cUiiUs  h-i.' - 
I>ii  i;»  fjuvale  •'em  ccKcrs,  dav-care  tan;!- 
'lii  H::d  Uon»c- lav -Cttfc  cci.t?r.>.  \itii  m«-"' 
:»iov>.t!jds  ol  hojK-lii  tniidrm  Tncr  »->4-.- 
in  ;;<;jf;iil  Is  «<«m»rk  .blv  ivwd,  t.tnuch  :• 
VAru-s  wita  ?irea  co.dJ'loti.N  .md  is  .-rcat,-,  ,%i. 
letted  bv  the  kltid  of  cxve  uvatlitrnr-  :.»  xnn., 
..:  d  t    e;r  cid-rs 

IRC.s   apprua'h    and    nii-.hort.'lr^rr    k.  «J>. 
erv.d  bv  iic.  are  oi.t.standui     b.'h  rr.i  .i  i 
humanistic     and     te(.hnoi'it;ic:vl     \u'Wrv..u' 
Kach  laciliiv  I  srtw  laid  .spi    inl  n  :        .. 

\y   It  w..ujd  ieem.  I«ccauts«  i.:  the  q  j 

'^''  '•'     !'•  "1  «  :   P<t  ■■  ::.»■:  a:.<l  •;  !•  .tj-.r  it  - 

'rainiai-,  p:  ova  am?  it.ndiutcd   to  ju*."!   V  .r 
aainese  personnel  in  Ivcomm,-  the  rvHiinl 
opcr  tors  a'.d  in  a  'psuc  pnprjct  r>>    "?  #««•»■ 
|»rv>je<  t 

Let  tne  c  inirnetu  cii  .<,>n)e  ol  Ww  .Itild.  .•;)  # 
iicilr.e;;  1  visaed  while  in  Vifin.im 

Ihe  Claldrei    -   DL>i>e!»«!v   in   tlie  An   Ii 
Relugce   Camo     .a    Bleu    H".«    iTi  vmcr     |i .« 
Ui  'J'>  lirtl..     ii  <ievot<-i   teain  i»i   tiun*s.  MWl 
IP.f    .-- ■.;vporu-'i    dwlora    m!ii>    v  .  .'     tlip    tj 
pcusury  on  a  UKUlar  bu.s'..s    n..^  camp    .\u' 
liorvi   MontT  tairtl   rrfucers   -xccustoniod    „i, 
m:aiai.iin  l.v  ai){.  i-   se<niin»;'j   more  criixud- 
ed  than  I'hu  Van    Tlie  death  r.ito  Is  hUh<J 
I  suppose,  because  here  in  :l>e  hot  plain:  u; 
Bien  Hoa  fhe»e  motaitameers  faid  •.hemaehfs. 
loiiiDietelv  otu   of   their  elemoi.'     IRC.%  Di- 
rector   Ur    V.eUiam.    Carroll    Mouis.    U.i      a 
beautiful    relaMon-'up    wch    sturr.    ref- 
and  wlt!i  (hi!d  en  wlierever  he  gce>  Thtf 
[•ensr.rv   takes   rare   of   ver'-   tki'-k   <Uildrci. 
Tiiei.-  mothers  ^a  ^id  watch  iheni-'he  .\lon- 
tagiiarrts  don't  .seem  to  recogaa'c  iUne?---  uii... 
\ery  late  m  the  game,  beiice  the  dlipeit-wo: 
car^s  for  deiperate  ciises. 

A.  Mary  Lou"  RefUj;ee  Cunp  u;  Kuii'-.m) 
we  met  Dr  Brian  R>an.  who  Icok*  a:'.er 
thov;sau4s  of  rtfugee  claldien  and  al-o  it.id^ 
the  sick  at  Dr  Pat  Smith's  lOO-bM  i « ith 
COO  700  patient.si  htispital.  Although  ^'  ni^ 
into  and  thiough  that  overly,  o- erl;.  cro  vded 
hospiini  was  a  cultural  shock.  I  soon  leari-.od 
That  lots  of  hunia'i  stifferlng  wa^  belay  al- 
leviated. Tills  hospital,  literally  b:i;piut;  w.-.li 
hnir.a:-atv.  tre.-its  war  wounds.  T3.  plajjuo.  a;  d 
just  about  every  other  Ulm-.--  and  de:ei- 
known  tn  man 

T>-,o  inc  Re 'en;  ion  and  Con-,  jicicear  Crf- 
•er  .'or  tlie  r»>r  ,kv  Ho.spital  (Children's  V.oA- 
JC.-11  Rcl'cf  In-crnaionali  is  a  remirka'..le 
atfi  cheerf.U  place,  teeming  with  children 
who  are  beir.-  .  ared  for  prior  to  p!a.;:ic  ai  d 
other  surgcrv.  and  whi  ccuvalc.-ce  be'Aee.; 
surgery  nni  going  home  There  are  ar'unc 
ion  voung  pr.Tients  there,  v  iJa  e\cri  couoc. - 
able  jieod  for  -suteerv  The  .Tti^ssTiijere  is  e\- 
traordiii.'.rv.  and  after  a  wl.ilo.the  v:.-r .  r 
nolo-  m.'re  :he  sn-.il:f.!:  hopeful  c"  es  rf  thr 
p.it tents  rather  than  the  mlssln?  l:r.-.l>s 
or  inher  sen  iis  de.o:ini:ir:  Agitn.  I  v  f  ^ 
-struck  with  the  qualiiv  p:  all  persoiiael  1 
in?c. 

Vinh  Hoi  Dav  Caie  Cenier  I  v.-:;cd  tht,- 
t'\collen't  oenter  and  went  over  records  a:'d 
tase  I'.istory  tiles  and  luciiuxU  cmplovrii  b- 
>'rs    Phu  and   oil-.ers   involved. 

I  ."l^o  Mi-.pd  two  dirrereni  tvpos  if  Home 
Da'  Care  rn:;<  Tlte  nrs'  vv.is  a  mirtdie-cl:..';s 
.amilv  milt  n  n  bv  a  .vonvv.;  \y\.f>  >.^r:A  -trrdn- 
ated  irom  a  school  for  H  >me  Day  Care  Cetit  r 
I>e.-son-el  Taecl.ildnii  e.cht  m  nuaibcr  are 
fotl.  clothed  ftitd  .ared  for  wh  :e  thr.r  n  <:h- 
ci:.  wor;;    U:icr  1   vi.^iu'd  atioilier  H  >iiu-  D. 
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(Wre  r.ii'er  ■.■.•■•h  Mr^  Plir,  ;u.fl  Mr  Morris. 
M-,;^  fill-  be:;.;;  iii  tlu'  hcari  cf  Saigon  s  pnor- 
'  ■  jrep  Mds;  iinpre'^'^ed  with  the  results  of 
IHC  ,  training  pr.eram  for  this  operation. 
The  in-ptit  here  of  asslManrp  where  neertfci 
feiicratpj  po,.sibilltles  for  parcius  v.  ho  otliei- 
wise  niiijlu  be  totallv  hanclicapppcl 

I  niel  with  Dr  Iran  Minh  Iiiii^;,  Mltns'cr 
'  t  Hcaltii.  who  par' u  iilnrlv  roinmcriflecl  ihe 
B.irsky  Unit  ami  IHC  s  Rnepti'  n  and  f'.n- 
•.alesront  fenirr  He  declan-Jl  the  i»re.it  iie.-d 
for  prour.iin'.  t'l  help  hrin(li<-nf>(M-(|  chil'lrrn 

Dr  L'vei)  head  «.(  |»lanneil  J'liri-  .'h.ifxl  A  - 
s'riail'.ii  (if  Viriiiniii  who  I, ml  fotrned  I  lie 
K.irnilv  H  ippliip^  1  A»»<)<lat|oM  in  lliii\  i.O't  in 
•liMt    the    A«<  'ila'loii   liirnii:%    n  ri\    II, r   ter>ii 

lilld     •p«'  .iiK       lii^'pii'l    'I       i»\x'1\    ri  ii<    ' 
'•••<*il-e   i[    If  ndrni  .    i  .   »     .     I4'r    l.ifh   •■' 
'r  •!  wilh  ii>>  .rii'-ii    III  H 
\,:»     Inter- le«Ml     f»',  ..rrl 

I  h»r»  ■» 

<ii,i«< 

M   l>     I 


export  to  help  .solve  our  internaiion  I 
balance  of  trade  problem. 

But  the  fuel  .shorta^;c  ha.s  afTtctod 
more  than  ju.st  the  farmers,  and  it  has 
brought  dtniands  for  tangible  action  to 
solve  our  probifin  Simi)l.v  .stated,  we  need 
quick  action  to  bimu  additional  fuel  in 
the  imiuedi.ite  and  near  fu'iire. 

One  .step  we  can  and  sliould  tak«-  is  to 
I'ct  th*^  I  rans-Alaskan  imieime  under- 
v.av  n  d<X's  not  need  nmn  stiulv  ii  hns 
fern  ih'iioii-hlv  siiifllfd  ahnnlv  Hiicces. 
tK.ns'lhnl  a  r'nniidlati  pliehiir  Ijt  ( (in;ld- 
M<  I  ar<'  JliK  \\v  cm  do  that  a/ii  r  uc 
tl.i'    Ala  kiui    pn'i  iiiii'    uiidi--!    «i»ii- 

Ml     i'i>    idnit     i|,r    Aii/onit    Id  i'IiMk 

•  11  'I  i|»  •■!    V  pMiilMl  an  r«;|lip||.i;  II  lil|r«| 

r<'lk    Mil'  Nil  Aill.o       I'l  niili   Hir  VPlllliH 

■  Ki  d  of  '  .   1-  ;■    .  ■    .        ,  i|,,         ,.t\   Hlotl- 

•*'•'■   >•  M  roii- 

■    '     '      III..  .       .  ...  •      '  •!     . 

Mi>  .ifft 

•  '  •    ■    '  •       .    i.w  iil»  e<  '  ■    ■      •    1      ,,., 

'••  !.«•  into  i,»-  |'».  u^y 


Die   only   rner;;y    iii    a    pile    of   Ie;'i.ilatlve 
jjropjsals  i.s  the  boiUirc  it  woiil<l  fuel. 


l.'ii: 
l,(  )!  ( 
Mt-  N  1 


I  ■    I  !  It  >\ 
I.\      .'.A  I  1' 


!'''■       rr.s 
uiAi  i,(jr- 


Mr  IH)1  MNr-.S  Ml  Prc.idiiit  .Man 
IUtk  Is  oi.c  ()(  tin-  woild.s  liadiiiK  an- 
thoritU".  on  miin'ion  in  I«-s.i-(Ip\cIoim(| 
r<.'inlrli«i  His  ••Mwiiiiii  I- .  have  nitiw>  d 
tM'rii  fiiiiiini-  iiliil  .iM<i  III  li.diu  III  II 
•riiior  fl•l)(l•,^  jn.i  ,i(  UionkliiK.,  hi  IHu 
lion  I»r  IWi.:  Ik  I  iiiiiiljv  (|r\if|(i|.ii,:.  a 
laili  Hi  III  pKiifi.iin  In  \h'  iim  il  In  llir  Wm  i| 
Miiiik   lli«  iiii»a  riHftii  UMik      Ilir  Niiiri- 

iKiiil-Mi  Uti      lU  Koir  III  NmUimimI  l>r\«: 
'•IiihIhiI    •     |«     ■     intli-tonr     hi  lilr.niii  ■,. 
lliikihK  Ml|fMi|iiti  III  ri  (•it/iinii    ni>it  mkI-I 
fiit'^4  iif  fl<\r|i.t.|iii(  iirfiK.i,.     II   u  .1  lM«.k 
•  '•»'  •»il   ».  I  1  ,   .11,  i.iiiv     \%  ,. 

•  •(  hu  .  OIK  :  .  .  „n,(n«.f.'iatt. 

»"•  uMi'ii*  Hi..*  ;..  I. ,(  i«»ii  1 1  •,!  •  / 

ii.»-  ,  ff, .  I.  ,,i   f       .  ,.      .  |. 


■hi lie   Jfi,  vj: 


(  ().\(.RI  sslONAE   RK  OKI)  — SI  NAM 


L'l.")!)! 


ler'am  things  StIrnI  Si>ring  forced  us  to  re- 
examine our  relallon.slilp  wuh  the  environ- 
ment Tlir  Co--!  of  Eronomu-  (irriu  tli  bv  Mi"-- 
tian  iiel|M*d  \is  to  iindersiand  Hiai  there  are 
i.eifHtlve  as  well  iv.  po^ll  i\e'  dlmeiiMniii.  of 
I  iiiliiiiKins  eiiinoinli  Kruwili  Lmki/i-  uf  /Iny 
Smnl  hv  Kalph  Nadri  laiini  hed  the  loli- 
i:neiisiii  iin.\rmeiil  7'ir  A'lifnrion  f'ai  tin 
>■•■  Alan  IterK  iiuiv  lieloiiK  In  llii-  f'»teKiir\ 
1  li'MiMiiiclii  i.f  IxDiki  ha^r  iM-rii  wriitrii  on 
iiori.ioii  l»ni  Ir»  lia-.r  rerrr.rd  iihk  li  «II»|.- 
iioii  >.iii>idr  ^he  iiiiiriii"ii  lottimniiilr  t'"' 
Sutriiiim  taiftr  |<>  an  r«'epl|ni.  riivrp' 
li«\e  alrradt  lieeii  piili' I'hrit  •■  fra'.ir**  In 
the  Nnlu'ifwir  Mr;  irii  ai  r1  'Ir  •<  irli-  VK^tti 
tQUin   fnt'     'llll«a**ri  ''»»»! 

f  .t    >ii,>    u   a   l»<i>k    "•  I  ••  ri 

'  i-.i.    I  »i.  I  ■  . 
<!.«■     ail< 


be^''!  .   low    produ.  '..i'.     ai.il   io*    pr.idiii!.. 
I'v   l>eKetH  po\rrtv      Herif   fr>rnse>i  mi   wav^  ol 
bre.ikliiK   this  ry.];.    Pp»    ^l.,nes  are  left    nn- 
I'lrneil   In   his  search 

C'tiveii  the  iheer  imp<fS'itiilii\   tif  ae|iie\inc 
adrc|ii«te      iin'rlilon      \  la     the     riiiivrni  I'lnal 
i"ir<-    fur    the    liireiealilr    lutnir     I  he    H'le'- 
tli.n   i«  mhat  <  aiii  lie  done  in  >>«er' on-,''  loiTi 
tlniiRl    deflr  iPiir  iro    In    llie    tirar    Irrni     In    lil- 
•ear*.    I.tf    •linrliiii*     Hei|-    Ira^e*   lex     ••<.i.» 
n-.'.irne«l     e«aiiili.lMi;    )|ir   (treen    M»-     ••■    '    ■ 
hrea't    Ir^dllii:    pfai'i'e.      t»i>-    for' 
•  rxllt  I  •l.at  f>«»|.     'he   .i<e  of  -i.r    ,  . 
la'rit  f<a<t>     iMir''.    ilai  <    »f» 


•!•♦- 


'>-»-ff It  i"     (.»  ,  t,. 


AN  .M)i  '/   •«.  :  I    f  ■  )  ;      •  ;'!■:  ',    i  .  ii- 
THK    AiiKIi   I   ;    1  I  1'  \;      l.NlJl  .^  1 1'.^ 

Ml  HoI.I.INCm  Ml  r'MMdrnt  on  b»'- 
hall  o{  Hfli.it'ii  liirKMiiSb  and  iir,  ^«■t( 
I   'Aiii.ld   like  t<i  hiiiiiu   to  tl'i-  allilitioii  ol 

IIIV      lollcUKUIs      »     I'lIX  til  II  III      leMllUltOli 

iMssrd  b\   llif  Hoiilli  Caiohna  Hlwlr  Xa-m 
lv|.iluii    iiieiiioi  luli/iiiif    tiir   r'oi,t.rrv.>    |.i 
luki'    llir    urn-   »;ii\     mi  lion    UimI    « ill    .« 

llir  the  Mil  l<  <lll'tli4l  IIMtii>tlV   o(  . 
'|i«.i<«    luel   Mt|i|i|-,    [i,i    (tlrfiitti     ~   ■ 
•  •  «lllu 

I    ■••       U.I  lltut  ||,e  f  M    H< 
elii    or  lli>    felloe    K 


4    ■'<>■«.  k 


^4 


\Ut 


litl  lt(4 
•t)       It 
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posited  in  the  same  trust  account  and 
administered  by  the  same  trust  officer  in 
the  same  way  he  handles  the  Federal 
share. 

Furthermore,  the  bank  trust  officer 
would  be  responsible  for  making  the  re- 
ports of  contributions  and  expenditures 
required  by  the  act. 

A  system  along  these  general  lines 
could  eliminate  most  of  the  major  abuses 
of  campaign  financing. 

But  such  a  major  reform  has  little 
chance  of  being  voted  into  law  unless 
there  is  a  substantial  increase  in  public 
demand  for  electoral  reform. 

The  stability  and  strength  of  our  dem- 
ocratic decisionmaking  process  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  solving  every  other  prob- 
lem we  face  as  a  Nation. 

I  pledge  myself  to  do  all  I  can  to  re- 
store that  stability — to  build  that 
strength — by  working  in  the  Senate  for 
reform,  and  by  speaking  out  to  the  peo- 
ple of  California  the  need  to  clean  up  the 
way  we  handle  campaign  funds. 


THE   VIETNAM    REFUGEE 
SITUATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
have,  of  course,  been  deeply  divided  on 
the  subject  of  Vietnam,  but  we  have 
been  united  in  our  humanitarian  con- 
cern for  the  civilian  victims  of  the 
long  and  brutal  struggle  there.  In  a 
country  where  48  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  under  the  age  of  15,  it  has  been 
inevitable  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  victims  ha.s  been  children.  Fortu- 
nately, with  the  restoration  of  a  measure 
of  peace  in  Vietnam,  the  scenes  of  be- 
wildered, maimed,  and  homeless  refugees 
no  longer  haunt  our  TV  screens.  May  they 
never  do  .so  agam. 

But  we  must  not  let  an  attitude  of  out- 
of-sight,  out-of-mind  make  us  forget  the 
fact  that  today,  despite  great  effort,  there 
are  still  some  one  million  Vietnamese 
refugees,  at  least  half  of  whom  are  living 
in  crowded  emergency  camps  under  de- 
prived conditions.  Children  comprise 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  population 
of  tliese  camps. 

I  wa.s  graphically  reminded  of  this  yet 
vmhealed  war  wound,  and  the  magnitude 
of  treatment  that  it  still  require.^,  by  a 
report  by  tiie  special  mission  of  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  of  New  York 
tiiat  examined  the  refugee  situation  in 
Vietnam  in  April.  The  report.  I  believe, 
objectively  describes  tlie  problem,  meas- 
ures the  needs,  and  proposes  means  by 
which  the  IRC  can  make  an  even  more 
effective  contribution  to  a  solution  in  the 
fields  of  resettlement,  public  health,  and 
child  care,  especially  of  war  orphans  and 
sick  and  injured  children.  Becau.se  this 
commendable  report  is  most  pertinent  to 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  for  humanitarian  relief 
in  Vietnam.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
for  excerpts  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
KxcERPTs  Prom  the  Report  of  the  Special 

Mission  to  Vietnam  of  the  International 

Rescue    Committee 

introduction 

The  International  Rescue  Committee 
i'arted    Its    refugee    relief    and    re.'settlemeat 


work  in  Vietnam  In  1S54,  wiien  approximately 
a  mill  ion  North  Vietnamese  fled  to  the  South. 
In  recent  years.  IRC  has  maintained  a  broad 
range  of  operations  for  refugees  and  cbildrea 
including  day-care  centers,  a  reception  and 
convalescent  center  for  children  undergoing 
reconstructive  surgery,  a  program  for  in- 
home  day  care,  medical  and  public  health 
projects,  and  training  and  community  de- 
velopment programs.  With  the  ending  of  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam,  it  semed  advLsable  that  a 
group  of  IRC  board  and  staff  members  visit 
Vietnam  in  order  to  conduct  a  fact-finding 
survey  of  needs  and  conditions,  and  then  to 
submit  recommendations  as  to  whether  IRC's 
existing  operations  should  be  continued,  e.x- 
tended.  reduced  or  terminated — bearing  in 
mind  future  trends  and  pos.sible  develop- 
ments In  both  Vietnam  and  the  United 
Stales. 

The  Mission  was  in  Vietnam  from  April  2- 
April  14.  It  consisted  of  Co-Chalrman  Angler 
Biddle  Duke  and  Leonard  Marks,  Mrs.  Angler 
Biddle  Duke,  Joseph  Buttlnger,  Anthony 
Duke,  Cecil  Lyon.  Isadore  M.  Scott  and  David 
Sher.  Ambassador  Kenneth  Keating,  a  Co- 
Chalrman  of  the  delegation,  unfortunately 
was  prevented  from  accompanying  the  Mis- 
sion. However,  he  was  of  Inestimable  assist- 
ance in  back-stopping  the  study  group  and 
maintaining  liaison  both  here  and  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Mission  visited  refugee  camps  in  An 
Lol,  Phu  Cuong,  Long  Khanh,  Da  Nang, 
Quang  Trl,  Kontum;  day-care  centers  In  Nha 
Trang  and  Saigon;  the  reconstructive  surgery 
hospital  of  the  Children's  Medical  Relief  In- 
ternational and  several  IRC  faclilties  In 
Saigon;  community  development  and  medical 
projects.  It  was  briefed  by  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials, including  the  Minister  of  Social  Wel- 
fare and  the  Minister  of  State  In  Charge  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  and  Rehabilitation, 
officials  of  the  American  Embassy  and  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID) ,  and  talked  with  official  and 
private  individuals  of  varying  nationalities 
in  many  fields  Including  social  service,  busi- 
ness, medicine,  child  care,  commerce,  di- 
plomacy, churches,  the  press,  etc.  The  resi- 
dent IRC  staflr  In  Saigon  had  arranged  an  in- 
clusive program  for  the  Mission  and  handled 
all  arrangements  for  the  Mission's  work  in 
Vietnam. 

Early  in  its  stay  the  Mission  was  briefed 
by  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan,  Minister  for  Refugee 
Resettlement  and  Rehabilitation.  Dr.  Dan 
was  most  anxious  that  the  Mission  visit  with 
him  Quang  Trl,  Thus  Thlen  and  Quang  Nam, 
the  northernmost  provinces,  where  he  Is  ac- 
tively engaged  In  resettling  refugees  In  a  pro- 
gram which  he,  personally,  considers  will 
prove  to  be  a  key  to  whether  or  not  there  Is 
to  be  peace  In  Vietnam  In  the  future.  Dr. 
Dan  is  convinced  that  during  the  next  few 
months  every  effort  must  be  made  to  forget 
the  trials  of  the  past  and  to  give  peace  a 
chance. 

RrrUCEE  CAMPS  AND  BESETTLEMENT 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam's  refugees  Is  a 
repetition  of  the  tragedy  of  all  uprooted 
people  who  have  lost  their  homes,  their  live- 
lihood and,  In  many  cases,  family  members. 
Crowded  Into  emergency  camps,  deprived  of 
all  privacy,  they  have  no  roots.  The  anguish 
of  Vietnam's  refugees  Is  especially  poignant 
as  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  lived  by 
the  soil;  now  they  have  no  land  to  cultivate, 
no  communal  bond  with  their  fellow  vil- 
lagers. They  share  one  profound  hojie:  to 
find  new  roots  and  begin  again.  If  they  lose 
this  hope,  they  will  lose  their  human  dignity. 
Vietnam's  refugee  poptilatlon  consists  90'i 
of  farmers,  5'"r  of  fishermen  and  5 Co  of  city 
dwellers. 

Some  8  million  refugees  in  a  country  of 
18  million  people  have  been  created  in  Viet- 
nam since  the  war  began.  Insofar  sis  official 
statistics  convey  an  accural*  picture  of  the 
actual  situation,  all  but  approximately  one 
million  are   considered  to  have  found  new 


homes — some  In  the  communities  from  which 
they  had  been  driven,  others  In  new  areas 
because  their  villages  have  either  been  de- 
stroyed or  occupied  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

Of  the  one  mUllon  "active"  refugees  In 
Vietnam  today,  653,000  (115,000  families)  are 
living  In  109  refugee  camps.  An  additional 
200,000  are  temporarily  sheltered  outside  of 
refugee  camps;  and  260,000  are  officially  Iden- 
tified as  "In-place  cease-fire  victims,"  or 
refugees  whose  homes  have  been  destroyed 
since  the  cease-flre  agreement  was  signed 
but  have  found  shelter  within  their  own 
communities. 

The  top  priority  facing  Vietnam,  and  pri- 
vate groups  providing  supporting  assistance, 
is  the  resettlement  of  the  653,000  refugees 
living  in  camps.  Close  to  255.0(X)  of  them  are 
In  the  Da  Nang  area  of  Quang  Nam  province, 
about  80  miles  south  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese border;  their  vUlages  and  homes  In 
Quang  Trl  province,  some  70  miles  to  the 
North,  were  reduced  to  rubble  in  some  of  the 
bitterest  fighting  of  the  war.  Most  of  Quang 
Trl  is  now  occupied  by  Communist  forces. 

Among  the  most  deprived  groups  of  ref- 
ugees are  the  Montagnards.  At  least  50,000 
of  these  darker-skinned  mountain  tribes- 
men have  been  driven  from  their  homes  and 
now  are  crowded  Into  camps  in  the  hot,  flat 
lowlands.  The  mortality  In  Mpntagnard 
camps  runs  several  times  higher  than  In 
other  camps;  these  people  find  It  extremely 
difficult  to  adjust,  physically  and  mentally, 
to  an  entirely  new  geographical  environ- 
ment, and  thousands,  especially  the  chil- 
dren, arrived  severely  malnourished  and  de- 
bilitated. Many  Montagnards  spent  weeks 
and  months  in  the  Jungles  escaping  from 
the  Viet  Cong,  and  their  chances  of  ultimate 
survival  were  greatly  diminished. 

Binh  Duong  province  is  one  of  the  several 
areas  of  high  refugee  concentration  Inspected 
by  the  IRC  Mission.  Here  live  31.000  refugees 
(6,060  families)  in  five  camps.  One  of  them 
In  the  Phu  Van  refugee  center  where  20,000 
refugees  are  crowded  into  80  shelters.  There 
are  14,000  children  among  them.  As  many 
as  eight  people  sleep  on  a  six-foot  square 
board.  There  is  one  water  lap  for  every  5,0(X) 
refugees  and  two  40-watt  bulbs  for  every  250 
Inhabitants.  Both  of  these  Items  are  consid- 
ered "luxuries"  In  terms  of  overall  refugee 
camp  standards. 

The  government  of  Vietnam  has  set  a 
target  date  of  one  year  for  the  resettlement 
of  the  653,000  In-camp  refugees.  It  hopes  to 
resettle  about  40'"o  of  the  refugees  on  "new" 
lands — that  Is,  six  million  acres  of  virgin 
land  and  one  million  acres  of  war-abandoned 
land.  Housing  is  a  major  problem,  along 
with  a  lack  of  medical  and  public  health  fa- 
cilities, and  child  care.  But  the  resettlement 
priority  does  not  diminish  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  out-of-camp  refugees  and  the  "In- 
place  cease-fire  victims."  Or  of  many  older, 
"resettled"  refugees  who  must  have  aid  in 
order  to  survive  and  rebuild  their  lives. 

MEDICINE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

In  the  course  of  its  fact-finding  survey  on 
medical  and  public  health  problems  In  Viet- 
nam, members  of  the  IRC  Mission  inspected 
the  facilities  operated  by  private  and  govern- 
mental agencies  throughout  the  country. 
Some  of  the  United  States  and  Vietnamese 
officials  who  were  consulted  include: 

Dr.  William  D.  Oldham,  in  charge  of  pub- 
lic health  and  medicine  for  USAID  (Agency 
for  International  Development);  Dr.  Edward 
P.  Irons,  deputy  to  Dr.  Oldham;  Dr.  Isaiah 
Jackson,  chief  of  public  health  and  medi- 
cal care;  William  E.  Paupe,  chief  of  plans; 
Gardner  Munro,  USAID  administrator  ol 
children's  programs;  Norman  Flrnstahl.  re- 
sponsible for  official  U.S.  activities  for  re- 
fugee relief  and  rehab tlitat ion;  Dr.  Tran 
Nuguon  Phieu.  the  GVN  (Government  of 
Vietnam)  Minister  of  Social  Welfare,  and 
his  principal  staff  members:  Dr.  Phan  Quang 
Dan,  Minister  of  Stale  for  refugee  resettle- 
ment;   Dr.    Tran    Minh    Tung,    Minister    of 
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Health,  Administrators,  social  welfare  work- 
ers, doctors,  nurses  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel were  also  consulted  In  Saigon  and 
during  visits  In  eight  provinces. 

The  work  of  American  voluntary  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  has  been  an  essential 
factor  in  the  development  of  medical  care 
and  public  health  programs  during  the  many 
years  of  war.  The  continuing  participation 
of  private  groups  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
Vietnam,  which  has  been  held  back  from 
.solving  its  problems  by  30  years  of  fighting 
and  deslrtictlon.  If  not  for  the  war.  ad- 
vances by  the  Vietnamese  would  have  been 
dramatic. 

In  the  mid-1960's,  the  primary  thrust  of 
both  private  and  governmental  agencies  was 
in  the  area  of  medical  care.  At  that  time, 
there  were  Just  over  1.000  Vietnamese  phy- 
sicians In  the  country,  nearly  800  of  them 
in  the  armed  forces.  In  addition,  paramedical 
personnel  ranks  were  seriousU  depleted  by 
the  war.  There  are  now  2.100  Vietanmese  doc- 
tors, and  80';  of  medical  care  is  provided  by 
paramedicals :  nurses,  health  technicians, 
pharmacists,  laboratory  and  x-ray  techni- 
cians, medical  aides,  etc. 

By  mid-1969,  an  official  program  was  in- 
itiated to  consolidate  many  military  and 
civUian  health  facilities:  at  the  same  time, 
assisted  by  USAID  and  voluntary  agencies, 
health-manpower  programs  were  developed 
resulting  in  significant  incrca.=cs  in  the  num- 
bers of  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists, 
nurses  and  other  health  technicians  available 
lor  a.ssignment  to  civilian  health  facilities. 

Because  of  the  increasing  Vietname.se  ca- 
pability to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
medical  care  program,  basic  priority  emphasis 
of  \J£.  agencies  has  shifted  to  "preventive 
medicine,"  mainly  self-help  efforts  to  estab- 
lish safe  water  supplies,  sanitary  waste  re- 
moval and  sewage  disposal,  and  a  generalized 
program  of  environmental  sanitntion  and  per- 
sonal hygiene.  A  significant  step  in  this  new 
direction  Is  the  establishment  of  a  new  cate- 
gory of  health  worker  for  assignment  to  dis- 
trict-level health  facilities,  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  extendUig  a  broad  range  of  health 
services  to  rural  areas.  The  training  period  is 
three  years,  and  the  first  clas.s  of  this  new 
category  of  medical  personnel  will  be  avail- 
able for  assignment  In  mld-1973. 

The  offensive  In  the  Spring  of  1972  Inter- 
rupted this  shifting  of  priorities  and  re- 
sources. Provincial  hospitals  In  Blnh  Long 
and  Quang  Trl  were  completely  destroyed 
In  addition  to  the  loss  of  a  Binh  Dinh  dis- 
trict hospital,  46  district-level  maternity- 
Infirmary  dispensaries,  and  more  than  150 
village-level  health  faculties. 

Today.  U.S.  health  sector  activities  Involve 
a  broad-based  advisory  participation  in 
health  programs,  as  well  as  the  carrying  out 
of  specific  project  objectives  in  areas  of  medi- 
cal education,  training  and  logistics,  public 
health,  preventive  medicine,  rehabilitation 
and  population  family  planning.  It  Is  re- 
ported that  59  family  planning  clinics  are 
now  operational. 

The  major  U.S.  eflTort  in  public  health  and 
preventive  medicine  during  1972  and  the  first 
part  of  1973  was  devoted  to  supi>ortive  as- 
sistance of  the  VN  Ministry  of  Health  In 
refugee  camps.  No  significant  outbreaks  of 
communicable  diseases  occurred  during  this 
period.  Medical  training  programs  resulted 
In  the  graduation,  during  1972.  of  199  new 
physicians  from  Saigon  University,  an  addi- 
tional 26  from  Hue  University.  The  training 
of  dentists,  nurses  and  paramedical  person- 
I'.el  has  also  made  Impressive  strides,  with 
broad  American  support. 

It  Is  the  conviction  of  the  Mission  that 
the  private  American  factor  In  the  medicine 
and  public  health  fields  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  Vietnamese  people  if  the  mas- 
sive refugee  problem  is  to  be  solved.  Private 
American  assistance  should  Involve  both 
short-term  objectives — such  as  providing 
medical,  surgical  and  health  services  to  al- 


leviate immedlat*  refugee  problems  and  suf- 
fering— and  a  longer-term  program  designed 
primarUy  to  make  It  possible  for  the  Viet- 
namese to  assume  full  responsibility  for  a 
rehabilitation  program  for  their  country. 

THE    CHILDREN    OF   VIETNAM 

No  group  of  Vietnamese  war  victims  Is  In 
greater  need  of  help  than  the  children,  who 
ccmpriie  48' r  of  the  country's  18  million 
inhabitants.  These  boys  and  girls  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  have  been  surrounded  by 
death  and  violence  during  their  entire  life- 
time. Among  the  children,  millions,  literally, 
are  sick,  wounded,  orphaned,  undernourished, 
displaced  and  homeless.  The  number  of  Viet- 
namese children  whose  American  fathers 
have  abandoned  them  Is  about  15.000.  accord- 
ing to  the  best  figures  available  to  Viet- 
namese and  American  authorities.  Some  esti- 
mates run  as  high  as  25,000.  The  most  de- 
prived of  this  group  are  the  same  1,800  chil- 
dren of  black -American  lathers. 

There  is  no  reliable  count  of  Vietnamese 
war  orphans  (those  who  have  lost  both  or 
or.e  parent).  There  are  betv.-een  300.000  and 
700.000  of  them.  Children  mui;e  up  50';  of 
the  population  in  refugee  campr,.  Visits  by 
the  IRC  Mission  to  many  refugee  camps  make 
this  figure  entirely  credible,  'ilie  makeshift 
shelters,  some  crammed  with  a  hundied  or 
more  refugees,  are  swarming  with  children, 
as  are  the  surrounding  outdoor  areas  and 
dispensaries  (i.e.,  where  a  refugee  camp  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  medical  facility) . 
Tliat  the  children  are  generally  lively,  alert 
p.  Id  curlou.s.  Is  not  due  to  the  aid  which  has 
reached  them  from  outside.  There  has  not 
been  very  much  of  that.  But  in  Vietnam, 
one's  existence,  even  one's  personal  identity. 
is  submerged  by  the  family.  Hence  the  resil- 
ience of  the  children.  It  Is  a  common  sight 
to  observe  a  girl  of  four  walking  hand-ln- 
hand  with  two  younger  siblings;  a  boy  of  five 
carrying  a  younger  sister  on  his  back  while 
he  keeps  his  eye  on  a  still  younger  brother. 
One  hardly  ever  sees  children  quarreling  or 
fighting.  A  sick  child  is  rarely  "left"  at  a 
hospital  or  dispensary  by  a  mother — who  will 
spend  the  night  on  a  chair  beside  her  child, 
or  more  often  on  the  floor,  rather  than  de- 
prive the  young  one  of  her  presence  and 
personal  care. 

American  observei's  can  only  marvel  at  the 
behavior  of  children  (generally  between  the 
ages  of  two  to  six)  at  day-care  centers.  They 
are  absorbed  in  their  play  and  educational 
activities.  The  simple  but  nourishing  food 
has  given  them  back  much  of  their  mental 
and  phj-slcal  health.  Good  hygienic  training 
has  helped  in  this  process  of  restoration.  The 
warm  relationship  between  supen^.sory  per- 
f'onnel — all  of  them  Vietnamese — Is  derived 
from  the  mutual  respect  that  exists  between 
adults  and  children.  This  is  a  way  of  life 
built  into  the  people's  culture,  requiring  no 
harsh  words  or  dLsclpllne. 

The  IRC  Kieu  Mau  center  in  Nlia  Trang. 
for  example,  is  for  pre-school  children  from 
three  to  six.  Only  needy  parents  are  permitted 
to  enroll  children,  and  at  no  cost.  School 
hours  are  from  early  morning  to  late  after- 
noon and  the  curriculum  consists  of  recrea- 
tional and  educational  periods,  exercise, 
meals,  a  shower,  nap,  general  hygiene  care 
and  training.  The  IRC  staff  consists  of  a 
supen'lsor.  three  teachers,  three  caretakers, 
two  cooks  and  one  laborer.  An  essential  bene- 
fit of  this  and  other  children's  centers  is 
that  of  enabling  Vietnamese  mothers  to  work, 
and  thus  to  support  their  families.  This  is 
extremely  Important  In  the  case  of  war 
widows. 

Anthony  D.  Duke  was  the  member  of  the 
IRC  Mission  who  concentrated  his  attention 
on  the  problems  of  Vietnamese  children.  Mr. 
Duke  Is  a  founder  and  President  of  Boy's 
Harbor,  aii  organization  for  disadvantaged 
a;id  troubled  children  In  the  New  York  area. 
Some  of  his  observations  follow: 

When  you  go  to  Vietnam,  you  are  quickly 


Impressed  with  child-preponderance.  1  dis- 
covered this  while  travelling  throughout  that 
war -beleaguered  country  earlier  this  month, 
and  for  good  reason:  48' r  of  the  population 
is  under  15  years  of  age. 

Refugee  statistics,  war-victim  figures.  In- 
camp  numbers,  out-of-camp  numt>ers.  re- 
settlement data,  the  hospitalized,  the 
wounded,  the  maimed  .  .  .  statistics  reach 
out  to  you  from  whatever  pages  you  may  be 
studying.  But  when  you  visit  refugee  camps. 
the  numt)ers  come  to  life,  and  your  memorv 
is  Indelibly  affected  by  the  smiles  and  laugh- 
ter and  sometimes  tears  of  the  children  you 
see  and  meet.  In  the  camps,  the  clinics,  hos- 
pitals, convalescent  ceniers.  day-care  facili- 
ties and  home-day-care  centers,  you  meet 
thousands  of  hopeful  children.  Their  spirit 
in  general  is  remarkably  good,  though  it 
varies  with  area  conditions  and  Is  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  kind  of  care  available  to  them 
and  their  elders. 

IRC's  approach  and  methodology,  as  ob- 
.>^rved  by  me.  are  outstanding  bcih  from  a 
humanistic  and  technological  vlewpo.nt. 
Each  facility  I  saw  had  special  merit— main- 
ly. It  would  seem,  because  of  the  quality  and 
dedication  of  personnel  and  the  sensible  In- 
irainLng  programs  conducted  to  assist  Viei- 
naiiiese  personnel  in  becoming  the  eventual 
operators  and  in  a  sense  proprietors  of  each 
project. 

Let  me  comment  on  some  of  the  childi-en's 
facilities  I  visited  whi^u>n  Vietnam: 

The  Children's  Dispensary  In  the  An  Lol 
Refugee  Camp,  in  Bien  Hoa  Province,  haa 
16  20  beds,  a  devoted  team  of  nurses,  and 
IRC  supported  doctors  who  visit  the  dis- 
pensary on  a  regular  basis.  This  camp,  with 
11,000  Montagnard  refugees  accustomed  to 
mountain  living,  is  seemingly  more  crowd- 
ed than  Phu  Van.  The  death  rate  Is  higher. 
I  suppose,  because  here  in  the  hot  plains  of 
Bleu  Hoa  these  mountaineers  find  themselves 
completely  out  of  their  element.  IRC's  Di- 
rector for  Vietnam.  Carroll  Morris,  has  a 
beautifiU  relationship  with  staff,  refugees 
and  with  children  wherever  he  goes.  This  dis- 
pensary takes  care  of  very  sick  children — 
their  mothers  sit  and  watch  them— the  Mon- 
tagnards don't  seem  to  recognize  Illness  until 
very  late  in  the  game;  hence  the  dispensary 
cares  for  desperate  cases. 

At  "Mary  Lou"  Refugee  Camp  In  Kontum 
we  met  Dr.  Brian  Ryan,  who  looks  after 
thousands  of  refugee  children  and  also  te:ids 
the  sick  at  Dr.  Pat  Smith's  100-bed  (with 
600-700  patients)  hospital.  Although  going 
into  and  through  that  overly,  overly  crowded 
hospital  was  a  cultural  shock,  I  soon  learned 
that  lots  of  human  suffering  was  being  al- 
leviated. This  hospital,  literally  bulging  with 
humanity,  treats  war  wounds,  TB,  plague,  and 
just  about  every  other  Illness  and  defect 
known  to  man. 

The  IRC  Reception  and  Convalescent  Cen- 
ter for  the  Earsky  Hospital  (Children's  Med- 
ical Relief  International)  is  a  remarkable 
and  cheerful  place,  teeming  with  chUdreu 
who  are  being  cared  for  prior  to  plastic  and 
other  surgery,  and  who  convalesce  between 
surgery  and  going  home.  There  are  around 
100  young  patients  there,  with  every  conceiv- 
able need  for  surgery.  The  atmosphere  Is  ex- 
traordinary, and  after  a  while,  the  visitor 
notes  more  the  smiling,  hopeful  eyes  of  the 
patients  rather  than  the  missing  limbs 
or  other  serious  deformities.  Again,  I  wns 
struck  with  the  quality  of  all  personnel  I 
met. 

Vinh  Hoi  Day  Care  Center— 1  visited  this 
excellent  center  and  went  over  records  and 
case  history  files  and  methods  employed  by 
>Trs.    Phu   and   others   Involved. 

I  nlso  visited  two  different  types  of  Home 
Day  Care  Units.  The  first  was  a'  middle-class 
family  unit,  run  by  a  woman  who  had  gradu- 
ated from  a  school  for  Home  Day  Care  Center 
pei-sonnel.  The  children,  eight  in  numljer,  are 
fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for  while  their  moth- 
ers work.  Later  I  visited  another  Home  Dav 
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Care  Center  with  Mrs.  Phu  and  Mr.  Morris, 
this  one  being  in  the  heart  of  Salgons  poor- 
est area.  Most  Impressed  with  the  result.s  of 
IRCs  training  program  for  this  operation. 
Tlie  in-piit  here  of  assistance  where  needed 
generates  possibilities  for  parents  who  other- 
wise might  be  totally  handicapped. 

I  met  with  Dr.  Tran  Muih  Tung.  Minister 
of  Health,  who  par'^icuiarly  commended  the 
Barsky  Unit  and  IRCs  Reception  and  Con- 
valescent Center.  He  declared  the  great  need 
for  programs  to  help  handicapped  children. 

Dr.  Uyen.  head  of  Planned  Parenthood  A.s- 
sociatlon  of  Vietnam,  who  had  formed  The 
Family  Happiness  Association  in  1965.  told  us 
that  the  Association  Initially  used  the  term 
"child  spacing"  Instead  of  "birth  control" 
because  of  tendency  to  a.ssociate  birth  con- 
trol with  abortion,  in  a  survey,  SOS  of  peo- 
ple Interviewed  favored  fainlly  planning. 
There  are  now  more  than  60  family  planning 
units  throughout  Vietnam,  Willi  the  poor, 
lUD  (Inter  Uterine  Device)  is  favored.  Catho- 
lics favor  the  rhythm  method,  accept  the 
pUl.  but  don't  like  lUD.  which  signifies  abor- 
tion. Some  wives  don't  like  va.sectomy  be- 
cause It  allows  husbands  too  much  sexual 
freedom. 

The  principal  USAID  advi.sor  on  children's 
programs  underscored  the  official  position  in 
support  of  the  Vietname.se  policy  that  the 
best  way  of  helping  American-fathered  chil- 
dren Is  to  help  all  needy  children.  The  devel- 
opment of  community  social  services,  par- 
ticularly day-care,  is  e.xtremelv  important  and 
it  Is  important,  he  stressed,  that  IRC  should 
continue  Us  own  work. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Tlie  basic  conclusions  reached  by  the  IRC 
Mission  follow. 

1.  Although  a  cease-fire  exists  In  Vietnam, 
or  at  least  a  partial  cease-fire,  the  winding 
down  of  hostilities  In  no  sense  permits  the 
abandonment  of  assistance  to  Vietnam's  war 
victims. 

2.  The  Vietnamese  are  a  spirited  and  cnp- 
able  people.  Given  a  chance  to  work  in  peace, 
they  can  develop  viable  social  and  economic 
structures. 

3.  The  Vietnamese  people,  in  order  to 
achieve  the.se  goals,  must  have  Increased 
help,  especially  from  the  United  States  which 
has  had  .so  large  a  role  In  the  war. 

4.  The  nature  of  such  a.sslstance  shcrald 
have  as  a  major  underlying  objective  the 
encouragement  and  development  of  self- 
sufBciency.  Aid  should  be  essentially  suppor- 
tive, not  self-perpetuating;  only  the  people 
themselves  can  rebuild  their  own  society  with 
their  own  human  resources. 

5.  An  expansion  of  humanitarian  assistance 
by  private  American  voluntary  agencies  Is 
of  utmost  significance. 

6.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Mission  that  the 
funding  of  the  current  IRC  program  for  up- 
rooted refugees  and  children  in  South  Viet- 
nam must  be  Increased  to  $1,000,000.  The 
expanded  program  should  cover  three  basic 
interrelated  areas:  1)  Refugee  resettlement 
and  community  development.  2)  Public 
health  and  medical  services.  3)  Child  care 
with  emphasis  on  war  orphans,  sick  and 
wounded  children. 
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THE  FUEL  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent fuel  shortage  is  a  source  of  great 
hardship  and  anxiety  around  America. 
The  first  to  feel  the  effects  in  my  State 
have  been  the  farmers  who  are  having 
great  difficulty  in  securing  the  fuel  need- 
ed for  the  cultivation  and  harvest  of 
crops.  These  in  many  cases  are  farmers 
who  increased  their  production  plans  this 
year  in  response  to  the  call  for  more 
food  to  feed  Americans,  and  thus  cut 
food  costs,  and  to  provide  produce  for 


export  to  help  solve  our  international 
balance  of  trade  problem. 

But  the  fuel  shortage  has  affected 
more  than  just  the  farmers,  and  it  has 
brought  demands  for  tangible  action  to 
solve  our  problem.  Simply  stated,  we  need 
quick  action  to  bring  additional  fuel  in 
the  immediate  and  near  future. 

One  step  we  can  and  should  take  is  to 
get  the  Trans-Ala.skan  pipeline  under- 
way. It  does  not  need  more  study — it  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  already.  Sugges- 
tions that  a  Canadian  pipeline  be  consid- 
ered are  fine— we  can  do  that  after  we 
have  the  Alaskan  pipeline  under  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  Arizona  Republic 
on  Tuesday  printed  an  editorial  entitled, 
"Talk.  But  No  Action."  People  are  getting 
tired  of  talk  in  Congress;  they  very  justi- 
fiably want  action.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

T.^LK,  But  No  .Action 
The  so-called  "energy  crisis"— shortages 
of  electricity  and  petroleimi— now  spans 
nearly  a  year.  Slowly,  one  metropolitan  area 
aft«r  another  has  suffered  power  brownouts, 
and  "no  gas"  signs  are  common  in  service  sta- 
tions across  the  land. 

Everybody's  talking  about  it,  but  who's 
doing  anything  about  it? 

The  obstacle  to  any  short-term  solutions 
is  that  everybody  is  talking,  but  doing  verv 
little. 

One  glimmer  of  hope  is  in  President  Nixon's 
plans  to  appoint  a  cabinet-level  energy  czar 
to  clear  the  decks  of  confusion,  and  make 
decisions. 

There  is  no  want  of  ideas  on  what  can  and 
should  be  done— in  fact,  the  Ideas  form  a 
mountain  of  paperwork. 

Arizona's  Congressman  John  Rhodes 
charges  that  antiquated  legislative  mechan- 
isms make  it  Impossible  for  the  Senate  and 
Congress  to  focus  on  any  clear  cut  program. 
He  reports  that  in  Congress  alone,  there 
are  30  committees  and  subcommittees 
charged  with  overseeing  energy  legislation. 
And  since  Jan.  I.  Rhodes  reports  414  sepa- 
rate bills  have  been  introduced— almost  one 
per  congressman— to  regulate  or  expand  en- 
ergy. Those  bills  now  are  in  the  hands  of 
26  different  committees. 

If  each  is  processed  according  to  congres- 
sional methods,  the  tedious  and  prolonged 
hearings  and  re-hearings  might  last  until  the 
nation  is  plunged  into  darkness  and  Its  mo- 
bility brought  almost  to  a  halt. 

Typical  of  the  snail-pace  delavs  Involved 
is  a  proposal  by  Sens.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.) 
and  Walter  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  to  halt  .any 
actions  on  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line for  up  to  14  months  while  further  studies 
are  made  of  a  new  route  acro.s.s  Catiada. 

The  Canada  routing  is  follv.  It  is  three 
times  tonger.  costs  are  staggering  and  the 
Canadian  government  has  shown  little  en- 
thusiasm—unless 52  per  cent  ownership  is 
bestowed  in  Canadian  hands.  That  last  con- 
dition should  frighten  enough  knowing  what 
political  eccentricities  could  do  to  the  flow 
of  oil. 

Ample  electricity  and  petroleum  often  Is 
portrayed  as  nothing  more  than  fuel  for 
American  gadgetry  and  status-symbol  cars 
Far  from  It. 

Power  and  petroleum  are  e.ssentlal  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  which  are  the  es- 
sence of  emplovment.  ard.  thus  at  the  heart 
of  America's  ability  to  keep  itself  busy. 

The  spongy  Washington  Inability  to  cut 
down  on  talk,  and  do  some  bullet-biting  with 
few  wasted  words,  is  in  desperate  need. 


The   only  energy  in   a  pile   of   legislative 
proposals  is  the  bonfire  it  would  fuel. 


THE  NUTRITION  FACTOR:  ITS 
ROLE  IN  NATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Alan 
Berg  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  au- 
thorities on  nutrition  in  less-developed 
countries.  His  experiences  have  ranged 
from  famine  relief  service  in  India  to  a 
senior  fellow.ship  at  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. Dr.  Berg  is  currently  developing  a 
nutrition  program  to  be  used  by  the  World 
Bank.  His  most  recent  book.  "The  Nutri- 
tion Factor:  Its  Role  in  National  Devel- 
opment," is  a  milestone  achievement 
linking  nutrition  to  economic  and  .social 
forces  of  developing  nations.  It  is  a  book 
with  which  I  can  strongly  identify.  Many 
of  his  conclusions  and  recommendation.? 
are  applicable  to  our  own  country,  where 
the  effects  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
continue  to  stunt  the  potential  of  the 
i-solated  poor  and  retard  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

In  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  world  poverty,  nutrition  is  gain- 
ing the  attention  of  foreign  assistance 
agencies  and  many  governments  in  de- 
veloping countries.  This  study  contrib- 
utes to  the  search  by  examining  mal- 
nutrition as  an  obstacle  to  development, 
by  assessing  the  available  means  for 
dealing  with  it,  and  by  suggesting  prac- 
tical courses  of  action. 

The  author  moves  nutrition  out  of  the 
laboratory  and  treats  it  as  an  im.portant 
determinant  of  human  and  national  per- 
formance. Viewing  malnutrition  as  both 
a  consequence  and  a  cause  of  underde- 
velopment, he  contends  that  better  nu- 
trition of  the  child  is  essential  to  his  sub- 
sequent contribution  to  the  national 
economy.  He  suggests  that  certain  nu- 
tritional deficiencies  could  be  eradicated 
in  much  cf  the  world.  But  he  says  tliat 
r.overnments  must  intervene,  much  as 
tliey  do  in  education— and  this  will  call 
for  new  kinds  of  organization,  a  new  kind 
of  research,  and  above  all  a  new  level 
of  concern.  His  wide-ranging  analysis 
suggests  that  many  roads  are  open  to 
planners  in  low  income  countries. 

I  wish  to  recommend  "The  Nutrition 
Factor"  as  a  thoughtful  and  informative 
study  with  an  important  message  for 
governments  of  all  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  a  re- 
view by  noted  agricultural  economist 
Lester  Brown,  in  the  current  issue  of 
War  on  Hunger  magazine  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Review  op  -The  NuTRrrioN  Factor" 

By  Alan  Berg 

(Lester  R.  Brown)  • 

Prom   time   to   time  one   comes   across   a 

book  which  makes  a  difference.  It  affects  our 

behaviour,  the  way  In  which  we  think  about 


♦Lester  R.  Brown,  a  Senior  Fellow  with  the 
Overseas  Development  Council,  was  formerly 
Administrator  of  the  International  Agricul- 
tural Development  Service,  U.S.  Department 
cf  Agriculture.  He  recently  authored  World 
WUfiout  Borders  (Random  House) . 
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certain  things.  Silent  Spring  forced  us  to  re- 
examine our  relationship  with  the  environ- 
ment. The  Cost  of  Economic  Groxcth  by  Mls- 
han  helped  us  to  understand  that  there  are 
negative  as  well  as  positive  dimensions  of 
continuous  economic  growth.  Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed  by  Ralph  Nader  launched  the  con- 
sumerism movement.  The  Nutrition  Factor 
by  Alan  Berg  may  belong  in  thLs  category. 
Thousands  of  books  have  been  written  on 
nutrition,  but  few  have  received  much  atten- 
tion outside  the  nutrition  community.  The 
Nutrition  Factor  Is  an  exception:  excerpts 
have  already  been  published  as  features  in 
the  Saturday  Review  and  the  Sunday  Wash- 
ington Post.  This  attention  Is  not  undeserved 
for  thi.s  Is  a  book  rich  in  detail,  insight  and 
prescription.  Central  to  its  thrust  Is  the  rec- 
ognition that  adequate  nutrition  is  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  nutrition- 
ists alone. 

The  Nutrition  Factor  represents  another 
major  step  in  a  trend  which  has  emerged 
within  the  past  few  years  of  looking  at  de- 
velopment In  social  as  well  as  in  economic 
terms.  It  reinforces  the  thinking  in  Develop- 
vxent  Reconsidered  by  Owens  and  Shaw,  re- 
viewed earlier  In  these  pages.  The  opening 
paragraph  In  the  second  chapter  dramatizes 
the  human  dimensions  of  malnutrition.  "The 
light  of  curiosity  absent  from  children's  eves. 
Twelve-year-olds  with  the  physical  stature  of 
eight-year-olds.  Youngsters  who  lack  the 
energy  to  brush  aside  flies  collecting  about 
the  sores  on  their  faces.  Agonizingly  slow  re- 
flexes of  adults  crossing  tralTic.  Thirty-year- 
old  mothers  who  look  sixty.  All  are  common 
images  in  developing  countries:  all  reflect  in- 
adequate nutrition;  all  have  societal  conse- 
quences." 

Berg  then  goes  on  to  describe  .some  of  the 
economic  consequences  of  malnutrition,  put- 
ting it  In  terms  economic  planners  must 
contend  with  "Malnutrition  adversely  affects 
mental  development,  physical  development, 
productivity,  the  span  of  working  years — all 
of  which  significantly  influence  the  economic 
potential  of  man. 

"Malnutrition  during  the  fetal  period  and 
in  infancy  is  as.soclated  with  intellectual  im- 
pairment. Although  the  significance  is  not 
fully  understood,  severely  malnourished  chil- 
dren have  brains  smaller  than  average  size 
and  have  been  found  to  have  15-20  percent 
fewer  brain  cells  than  well-nourished  chil- 
dren (Of  those  who  had  a  low  birth  weight — 
implying  malnutrition  in  utero — the  deficit 
was  40  percent) ." 

After  assembling  evidence  that  nutrition 
influences  our  productivity,  our  well-being, 
and  the  capacity  for  reaching  our  Inherent 
potential  as  human  beings,  the  author  ad- 
dresses the  question  of  how  to  go  about  pro- 
viding adequate  nutrition.  The  traditional  or 
conventional  way  of  doing  so  was  to  raise 
levels  of  income  and  productivity  within  a 
society  to  the  point  where  people  could  af- 
ford enough  livestock  products  and  sufficient 
diversity  of  diet  to  meet  their  nutritional 
needs.  The  average  American,  for  example, 
who  Is  more  likely  to  be  over-nourished  than 
under-nourished,  requires  nearly  one  ton  of 
grain  per  year  to  support  his  dietary  habits. 
Of  this  ton,  only  about  150  pounds  is  con- 
sumed directly  In  the  form  of  bread,  pastries 
and  breakfast  cereals.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
remainder  is  consumed  indirectly  in  the  form 
of  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  The  average  person 
in  the  developing  countries,  with  only  about 
400  pounds  of  grain  per  year  cannot  afford  to 
convert  much.  If  any  of  this  into  animal  pro- 
tein. Nearly  all  must  be  consumed  directly 
merely  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Berg  recognizes  that  the  conventional  ap- 
proach to  achieving  adequate  nutrition  fol- 
lowed in  the  industrialized  societies  has 
worked  reasonably  well,  but  that  it  has  taken 
an  enormous  volume  of  resources,  a  rather 
high  level  of  income  and  above  all,  a  long 
time.  Recognizing  the  reinforcing  nature  of 
poverty,  malnutrition  and  low  productivity — 
poverty    begets    malnutrition,    malnutrition 


begets  low  productivity,  and  low  productiv- 
ity begets  poverty— Berg  focuses  on  ways  of 
breaking  this  cycle.  Pew  stones  are  left  un- 
turned in  his  search. 

Given  the  sheer  impossibility  of  achieving 
adequate  nutrition  via  the  conventional 
route  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  ques- 
tion Is  what  can  be  done  to  overcome  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  in  the  near  term.  In  his 
search  for  shortcuts.  Berg  leaves  few  stones 
unturned,  examining  the  Green  Revolution, 
breast  feeding  practices,  the  fortification  of 
traditional  foods,  the  use  of  specially  formu- 
lated foods  (particularly  weaning  foods)  and 
special  feeding  programs  for  vulnerable 
groups  within  the  population  such  as  preg- 
nant and  lactatlng  women,  and  children  dur- 
ing the  critical  period  from  6  to  24  months 
of  age. 

Berg  makes  the  case  that  there  Is  no  single 
strategy  applicable  to  all  countries.  One  must 
always  be  conscious  of  the  circumstances- 
economic,  social  and  political— that  prevail 
in  a  given  country,  one  must  always  look  for 
Intervention  points  In  the  system  where 
changes  can  be  made  which  will  improve 
nutrition.  In  a  country  such  as  Ptru  with 
widespread  protein  malnutrition  and  the 
world's  highest  per  capita  catch  of  fish,  an 
important  part  of  any  solution  might  be 
simply  investments  in  transportation  which 
would  permit  the  fish  to  be  moved  quickly 
inland  where  the  needy  populations  are  lo- 
cated. In  Korea  where  seasonal  shortages  of 
critical  nutrients  loom  large.  Investments  in 
storage  facilities  and  food  preservation  might 
yield  a  high  payoff. 

Among  the  most  promising  techniques  to 
achieving  widespread  nutritional  improve- 
ments in  most  traditional  societies  are  forti- 
fication of  foods  with  vitamins,  minerals  and 
essential  amino  acids,  and  the  genetic  Im- 
provement of  cereals  to  raise  the  level  and 
quality  of  protein  content.  An  endless  num- 
ber of  policy  levers  can  be  used  to  improve  a 
nation's  nutritional  well-being  ranging  from 
agricultural  price  policy  to  the  use  of  the 
communications  media  for  nutritional  edu- 
cation. Fortunately  most  of  these  people  are 
now  reached  by  either  the  print  or  electronic 
media,  if  not  both. 

Some  broad  based  trends  which  are  ad- 
versely affecting  the  nutritional  status  of  a 
significant  share  of  the  2  bUllon  people  living 
In  the  poor  countries  are  identified  In  this 
analysis.  One  is  the  tendency  in  several  im- 
portant countries  where  food  supplies  are 
exceedingly  tight  for  cereals  to  displace 
beans,  peas  and  lentils,  a  group  of  high-pro- 
tein foods  commonly  referred  to  as  pulses, 
which  are  of  critical  importance  in  societies 
where  consumption  of  livestock  products  Is 
low,  if  not  virtually  nonexistent.  India  is  an 
important  example  of  this  undesirable  trend. 
In  effect.  <Jrte  quest  for  calories  which  cereals, 
particularly  the  high-yielding  varieties  yield 
in  the  largest  quantities,  is  causing  them  to 
displace  pulses  even  though  they  yield  more 
protein  per  acre. 

Another  disturbing  trend,  apparently  Influ- 
enced by  changes  in  social  attitudes!  is  the 
pronounced  decline  in  breast  feeding  among 
those  who  are  unable  to  afford  adequate  al- 
ternative sources  of  nutrients  for  infants. 
Berg  documents  the  tragic  consequences  of 
this  among  the  world's  low  Income  groups 
and  the  dram^ic  decline  in  breast  feeding 
over  the  past  decade  In  such  countries  as 
Chile,  Mexico  and  the  Philippines. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  The  Nutri- 
tion Factor  such  an  exciting  new  book  is  that 
it  is  written  by  a  pragmatist,  one  who  has 
himself  been  for  several  years  deeply  im- 
mersed in  the  effort  to  improve  nutrition 
among  that  half  of  the  world's  people  who 
are  poor.  This  realistic,  highly  readable  book 
deserves  broad  dls.'^emlnatlon  and  discussion. 
Fortunately  this  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
writing  skill  of  the  author  and  by  the  fact 
that  its  publisher  has  acconimodatingly  and 
wisely  published  It  simultaneously  in  both 
cloth  and  paper  cover. 


AN  ADEQUATE  FUEL  SUPPLY  FOR 
THE   AGRICLTLTURAL   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Thurmond  and  myself. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  the  South  Carolina  State  Leg- 
islature memorializing  the  Conere.ss  to 
take  the  necessary  action  that  will  as- 
sure the  agricultural  industry  of  an  ade- 
quate fuel  supply  for  planting  and  har- 
vesting. 

I  am  glad  tliat  the  U.S.  Senate  shares 
the  concern  of  my  fellow  South  Caro- 
linians in  that  I  worked  hard  to  see  thai 
farmers  were  given  priority  in  being  sup- 
phed  with  fuel  in  legislation  that  re- 
cently passed  tlie  Senate.  The  economic 
impact  of  the  farmer's  phght  is  of  great 
concern  to  us  all.  In  South  Carolina  and 
all  across  the  Nation,  farmers  are  unable 
to  get  gasoline  to  run  their  tractors  and 
to  process  their  crops.  Without  some  im- 
mediate action,  many  crops  will  rot  while 
the  prices  of  food  skyrocket.  'We  have  al- 
ready seen  crops  go  wasting  in  the  Mid- 
west and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  not 
promising. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  to  make  ade- 
quate fuel  available  to  farmers  The 
agencies  have  a.ssured  me  that  they  are 
monitoring  the  fuel  situation  and  I  have 
been  assisting  in  this  matter  by  contact- 
ing the  agencies  concerning  individual 
problems  as  I  become  aware  of  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  emergency 
situation  exists  and  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  help  solve  the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  res- 
olution be  print€d  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to  take  the 
necessary  action   to  assure  that   the  agri- 
cultural   industry   shall    be   provided    with 
adequate  fuel  for  planting  and  harvesting 
Whereas,  natural  disasters  and  other  con- 
tributing factors  have  resulted  In  a  shortage 
In  many  agricultural  products,  and  especially 
in  feed  products:  and 

Whereas,  these  shorUges  have  greatly  af- 
fected the  cost  of  living  for  all  Americans; 
and 

Whereas,  the  fuel  shortage,  be  It  actual  or 
contrived,  has  complicated  the  planting  and 
harvesting  of  foods  and  feed  products:  and 
Whereas,  it  Is  most  expedient  that  the 
agricultural  industry  be  assiu-ed  an  adequate 
supply  of  fuels.  Now.  therefore.  Be  it  resolved 
by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
assure  that  the  agricultural  industry  of 
America  shall  be  supplied  with  adequate  fuels 
for  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  food  and 
feed  products. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Pre.sident  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  member 
of  the  South  Carollija  Congressional  Dele- 
gation  in   Washington,  DC. 


MORE     FEDERAL     FUNDS     NEEDED 
IN    OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent tragedy  involving  a  research  mini- 
sub  off  the  Florida  coast  has  prompted 
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some  serious  reevaluation  of  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  a  sound  oceans  program 
in  balance  with  our  national  priorities. 

Recently.  Mr.  John  Perry,  one  of  this 
Nation's  pioneering  spirits  in  the  ocean- 
ography field,  stated  his  belief  that  we 
must  dedicate  more  Federal  funds  to  a 
national  need  in  the  oceans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  As- 
sociated Press  account  of  comments  by 
Mr.  Perry,  as  it  appeared  in  the  June  24 
edition  of  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier,  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sub  B\nL.DG]i  Sats  Space  Funds  Needed  for 
Ocean 

Palm  Beach,  Pla. — The  billions  spent  on 
space  at  the  expense  of  oceanographlc  re- 
search are  at  least  partially  to  blame  for  the 
.  deaths  ot  two  scientists  In  a  midget  subma- 
rine, according  to  a  noted  research  sub- 
marine buUder. 

John  Perry,  president  of  Perry  Oceano- 
graphies Inc.,  made  his  comments  at  the  end 
of  a  week  which  saw  the  dramatic  deaths 
of  the  two  men  and  the  triumphant  return 
of  three  astronauts  from  the  first  phase  of 
the  Skylab  space  program. 

"I  hope  the  tragedy  off  Key  West  will  Jolt 
the  nation  into  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  a  revived  and  realistic  Interest  In  ex- 
ploration of  man's  neglected  asset:  the 
ocean,"  Perry  said. 

"An  urgent  new  sense  of  taxpayer  realism 
Is  needed.  Many  of  the  billions  shot  Into 
outer  space  could  have  more  sensibly  been 
spent  In  learning  about  an  asset  of  more 
Intrinsic  value,  the  oceans,  something  at  our 
doorstep  and  not  a  million  miles  away." 

Space  officials  at  the  Johnson  Space  Center 
B;iid  they  feel  Perry  is  unfair  in  his  com- 
ments on  space  research. 

A  NASA  spokesman  noted  that  the  agency 
has  spent  millions  on  oceanographlc  research 
Itself,  Including  its  Nimbus  and  Earth  Re- 
sources satellite  programs  whose  studies  In- 
clude ocean  currents,  fishing  grounds  and  the 
location  of  undersea  mineral  deposits. 

The  Skylab  program,  which  ended  Its  first 
phase  with  the  return  of  three  astronauts  to 
earth  Friday,  also  has  ocean  research  as  one 
of  its  primary  goals,  the  spokesman  said. 

T^o  scientists  died  a  slow  death  of  carbon 
dioxide  poisoning  early  last  week  while  their 
midget  research  submarine  was  trapped  351 
feet  deep  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the 
wreckage  of  a  scuttled  destroyer. 

When  the  Johnson-Sea  Link  was  raised 
after  31  hours  of  frantic  efforts  by  rescuers, 
Clayton  Link,  31.  son  of  the  minlsub's  In- 
ventor, and  Albert  Stover,  51,  veteran  sub- 
marine pilot  and  underwater  survival  expert, 
were  dead.  Two  others  survived. 

Perry  sent  two  minisubs  to  aid  the  effort, 
and  although  one  tried  to  free  the  Sea  Link 
with  external   claw  arms,   the  effort  failed. 

"All  of  us  must  accept  partial  responsi- 
bility in  this  tragedy  because  vk  stood  by 
uncomplaining  while  our  government  wasted 
vast  sums  and  ignored  our  most  valuable 
asset."  he  said. 

Stover  worked  for  Perry  from  1969  until 
two  months  before  his  death  as  the  head 
of  Perry's  submarine  leasing  and  operations 
division. 

Perry,  a  miUionaire  former  newspaper  pub- 
lisher who  built  his  first  mlnlsub  In  1955, 
Joined  forces  with  Edwin  A.  Link  in  1966 
to  build  the  Deep  Diver.  X3eep  Diver  was  the 
first  civilian  submersible  with  the  capability 
to  allow  divers  to  enter  and  leave  at  great 
depths. 

Since  1966.  Perry's  firm  and  its  affiliates 
have  built  40  small  submarines  and  nu- 
merous underwater  laboratories  and  other 
oceanic  hardware. 


Perry  was  a  member  of  a  15-man  com- 
mission app>oluted  by  the  late  President 
Johnson  to  prepare  a  national  ocean  exploita- 
tion program.  That  commission  developed 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmtospherlc  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA),  America's  ocean  and 
weather  research  agency. 

"One  of  the  Washington  tragedies  has 
been  the  hobbling  of  NOAA.  The  NOAA  man- 
in-the-sea  program  has  been  virtually  deci- 
mated. They  asked  for  $3  million  and  are 
getting  $1  million."  he  said. 

He  said  the  nation  will  eventually  spend 
some  $2  billion  on  Uie  Skylab  space  program, 
but  ocean  research  is  being  left  almost  en- 
tirely to  private  enterprise. 

"Our  ocean.s  are  polluted.  Fish  life  is  con- 
taminated and  depleted.  Recreational  beach- 
fronts are  disappearing.  Hurricanes  .spawned 
at  sea  range  uncontrolled  over  the  land.  The 
Gulf  Stream,  the  worlds  greatest  river,  is  an 
energy  source  untapped  when  an  energy 
crisis  is  upon  us."  Perry  said. 

"I  think  we  could  get  more  for  our  money 
by  trying  to  solve  problems  in  the  sea  than 
learning  how  long  ago  the  moon  was  born." 


INCOME  TAX  RETURN  OF  SENATOR 
AND   MRS.   HASKELL 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not blame  the  American  people  for  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  distrust  toward  those  who 
run  their  Government.  'When  the  Nation 
is  confronted  by  stories  of  financial 
wheelings  and  dealing.s.  including  allega- 
tions of  financial  chicanery  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  our  Government.  I  too,  can- 
not help  but  share  this  feeling  held  by 
many  Americans. 

Conducting  government  in  the  open 
is  part  of  the  way  to  dispel  this  distrust. 
And  this  means  tliat  those  of  us  in  pub- 
lic life  must  set  an  example  and  conduct 
our  personal  aCfairs  in  the  most  open 
manner  possible. 

Because  I  feel  this  obligation,  I  have 
decided  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced earlier  this  session  by  my  col- 
leagues from  New  Jersey,  Senator  Case. 
and  from  Michigan.  Senator  Hart.  The 
legislation,  S.  405,  requires  disclosure  of 
financial  interests  by  those  serving  the 
Government  who  earn  more  than  $20,000 
in  any  given  year.  It  also  requires  dis- 
closure by  candidates  for  seats  in  the 
Congress.  I  am  not  entirely  certain  that 
the  $20,000  figure  is  the  best  "cut  off" 
point  but  do  believe  the  legislation  is  a 
definite  step  In  the  right  direction  and 
will  be  modified  as  needed  once  it  is  given 
committee  consideration. 

Disclosure  of  financial  information  by 
political  figures  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
regain  the  trust  of  the  American  people. 

Because  I  believe  in  the  concept  of  fi- 
nancial disclosure  legislation  I  have 
chosen  to  make  a  copy  of  my  1972  tax  re- 
turn available  for  public  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  tax  return  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  income 
tax  return  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Form  1040 — U.S.  Individual  Income 
Tax  HETrRN 

(For  the  year  January  1-December  31,  1972) 
Floyd   K.   and   Eileen   N.   HaskeU,   072-14- 

7751;    064-18^3364;    2707    WUllamette    Lane, 

Littleton,  Colorado  81021. 

Occupation:  Yours.  Attorney-U.S.  Senator; 

Wife's  Housewife. 

Piling  Status — check  only  one: 


2.  Married  filing  Joint  return  (even  tf  only 
one  had  income) . 

EZEMPTIOMS 

6.  Yourself.  | 

7.  Wife  (husband). 
Number  of  boxes  checked,  2. 

8.  First  names  of  your  de|>endent  children 
who  lived  with  you :  Pamela. 

10.  Total  exemptions  claimed,  3. 

INCOME 

12a  Dividends,  $21,210.18. 
12b  Less  exclusion,  $133.60. 
12c  Balance,  $21,076.58. 

13.  Interest  income  $4,069.18. 

14.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  interest  (from  line  45),  $85,613.50. 

15.  Total  (add  lines  11,  12c,  13  and  14)  $110,- 
759.26. 

16.  Adjustments  to  Income  (such  as  "sick 
pay,"  moving  expenses,  etc.  from  line  50) , 
$868.21. 

17.  Subtract  line  16  from  line  15  (adjusted 
gross  income),  $109,891.05. 

TAX,   PAYMENTS  AND  CREDITS 

18.  Tax,  check  If  from:  Form  4726,  $42,- 
590  53. 

20.  Income  tax  (subtract  line  19  from  line 
18),  $42,500.53. 

21.  Other  taxes  (from  line  67),  $675.00 

22.  Total  (add  lines  20  and  21) ,  $43,265.53. 
24.  1972  Estimated  tax  payments  (include 

amount  allowed  as  credit  from  1971  return) , 
$37,000.00. 

27.  Total  (add  lines  23,  24,  25,  and  26), 
$37,000.00. 

BALANCE  DT7E  OR  REFUND 

28.  If  line  22  Is  larger  than  line  27,  enter 
balance  due  IRS.  $6,265.53. 

PART    I. INCOME    OTHER    THAN    WAGES,    DIVI- 
DENDS,   AND    INTEREST 

35.  Business  income  (or  loss)  (attach 
Schedule  C),  $77,902.37. 

36.  Net  gain  (or  loss)  from  sale  or  exchange 
of  capital  assets  (attach  Schedule  D), 
$4,497.94. 

38.  Pensions  and  annuities,  rents  and  royal- 
ties, partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc.  (at- 
tach Schedule  E),  $3,186.60. 

44.  Other  (state  nature  and  source) ,  collect 
on  acct.  rec.  from  prkjr  partnership,  $26.59. 

45.  ToUl  (add  lines  35  through  44).  Enter 
here  and  on  line  14,  $85,613.50. 

PART    n. — ADJUSTMENTS    TO    INCOME 

47.  Moving  expense  (attach  Form  3903), 
$186.00. 

48.  Employee  business  expense  (attach 
Form  2106  or  other  statement),  $682.21. 

50.  Total  adjustments  (add  lines  46,  47,  48, 
and  49).  Eiiter  here  and  on  line  16,  $868.21. 

PART  III. TAX  COMPUTATION    (DO  NOT  USE  THIS 

PART    IF    YOU    USE    TAX    TABLES    1-12    TO    FIND 
YOUR    TAX) 

51.  Adjusted  gross  Income  (from  line  17), 
$109,891.05. 

52.  (a)  If  you  do  itemize  deductions,  enter 
total  from  Schedule  A,  line  40  and  attach 
Schedule  A;  (b)  If  you  do  not  itemize  deduc- 
tions, enter  16'"r  of  line  51,  but  do  NOT  enter 
more  than  $2,000.  ($1,000  If  line  3  Is  checked) , 
$10,060.93. 

53.  Subtract  line  52  from  line  51,  $99,830.12. 

54.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  10,  by  $750,  $2,250.00. 

55.  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  54  from 
line  53,  $97,580.12. 

PART    v. — OTHER    TAXES 

62.  Self-employment  tax  (attach  Schedule 
SE),  $675.00. 

67.  Total  (add  lines  62,  63,  64,  65,  and  66). 
Enter  here  and  on  line  21,  $675.00. 

Form    2106 — Employee   Business   Expense.s, 
1972 

Floyd  K.  Haskell,  Social  Security  number 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Occupation  In  which  expenses  were  in- 
curred. See  note  below. 
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Employer's  name:  See  note  below. 
Employer's  address:   See  note  below. 

PART   I. employee  BUSINESS  EXPENSES   WHICH 

\RE      DEDUCTIBLE      IN      COMPUTING      ADJUSTED 
GROSS   INCOME   ON   LINE    17.  FORM   1040 

1.  Travel  expenses  while  away  from  home 
on  business  (number  of  days — )  : 

lb)  Meals  and  lodging,  $682.21. 

Total  travel  expenses,  $682.21. 

7.  Excess  expenses  (line  5  less  line  6).  En- 
ter here  and  include  In  line  48,  Form  1040, 
.S682.21. 

Note;  Taxpayer  was  newly  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado  in 
November  1972.  The  deduction  taken  on  this 
form  reflects  hotel  and  apartment  rental  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Senator-elect  In  No- 
vember and  December,  1972  for  lodging  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  No  deduction  has 
been  taken  for  meals  during  this  period. 

Form    3903 — Moving    Expense    Adtustme.nt. 
1972 
Floyd  K.  and  Eileen  N.  Haskell.  Social  se- 
curity number  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

(a)  WhBkt  is  the  distance  from  your  former 
residence  to  your  new  business  location?  Ap- 
prox.  1,500  miles. 

(b)  What  Is  the  distance  from  your  former 
residence  to  your  former  business  location? 
Approx.  25  miles. 

I.  Transportation  expenses  to  move  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects.  Expenses  of 
packing  preparatory  to  moving  some  house- 
hold effects  from  Colorado  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $186.00. 

II.  Total  moving  expenses  (Add  lines  1.  2. 
10(a)    and   10(b).).  $186.00. 

Note:  See  explanation  on  Form  2106. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

A.  Who  May  Deduct  Moving  Expenses. — An 
employee  or  self-employed  individual  may  de- 
duct reasonable  moving  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred during  the  taxable  year  in  connection 
with  his  move  to  new  principal  place  of  work. 

The  deduction  is  allowed  only  if  (a)  the 
change  in  job  locations  has  added  at  least 
50  miles  to  the  distance  to  work  from  the  old 
residence,  or  (b)  if  there  was  no  former 
principal  place  of  work,  the  new  principal 
place  of  work  is  at  least  50  miles  from  the 
former  residence.  The  distance  between  two 
points  shall  be  the  shortest  of  the  more 
commonly  traveled  routes  between  the  two 
points. 

Also,  the  deduction  is  allowed  only  if  either 
(a)  during  the  12-month  period  immediately 
following  arrival  In  the  general  location  of 
the  new  principal  place  of  work  the  taxpayer 
Is  a  full-time  employee  during  at  least  39 
weeks,  or  (b)  during  the  24-month  period 
immediately  following  arrival  in  the  general 
location  •  •  •  self-employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  during  at  least  78  weeks  of  which  not 
less  than  39  weeks  are  during  the  12-month 
period  following  arrival. 

B.  The  39  Week  78  Week  Test— The  39 
week  78  week  test  referred  to  in  Instruction 
A  may  be  disregarded  if  it  is  terminated  be- 
cause of  death,  disability,  involuntary  sepa- 
ration from  employment  (other  than  for  will- 
ful misconduct)  or  transfer  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  employer. 

If  the  39  week  78  week  test  has  not  been 
satisfied  before  the  time  for  filing  the  return 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  moving  ex- 
penses were  paid  or  incurred,  but  will  later 
be  satisfied,  moving  expenses  may  still  be 
deducted  in  the  year  when  paid  or  incurred. 

If,  however,  the  39  week  '78  week  test  is 
not  satisfied  at  the  close  of  a  later  taxable 
year,  then  an  amount  equal  to  the  deduction 
for  moving  expenses  taken  in  the  prior  year 
shall  be  Included  in  income  for  the  first 
such  later  taxable  year;  unless,  an  amended 
return  Is  filed  for  the  year  in  which  the 
deduction  Is  eliminated. 

C.  Deductible  Moving  Expenses. — 


(1)  Expenses  Not  Subject  to  a  Dollar  Lim- 
itation, lines  1  and  2. — These  types  of  ex- 
penses are  as  follows: 

(a)  Expenses  for  the  movement  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  from  the 
former  residence  to  the  new  residence,  and 

(b)  Traveling  expenses  (including  meals 
and  lodging)  from  the  former  residence  to 
the  new  pltice  of  residence  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  other  traveling  expenses,  ex- 
plained  below) . 

(2)  Expenses  Sxibject  to  a  Dollar  Limita- 
tion, lines  3.  4.  6.  and  7.— These  tvpes  of  ex- 
penses are  as  follows : 

(a)  Traveling  expen.ses  (Including  meals 
and  lodging)  after  obtaining  employment, 
from  the  former  residence  to  the  general  lo- 
cation of  the  new  principal  place  of  work  and 
return,  for  the  primary  purpose  of  finding  a 
new  residence. 

(b)  Meals  and  lodging  expenses  while  oc- 
cupying temporary  quarters  in  the  general 
location  of  the  new  principal  place  of  work 
during  any  period  of  30  consecutive  davs 
after  obtaining  employment,  and 

(c)  Qu?klified  expenses  attributable  to  the 
sale,  purchase,  or  lease  of  a  residence.  These 
types  of  expenses  are  subject  to  an  overall 
per  move  limitation  of  $2,500.  of  which  the 
expenses  described  in  C2(a)  and  C2(b)  can- 
not exceed  $1,000.  If  expenses  described  in 
C2  total  more  than  $2,500,  you  should  allo- 
cate as  much  of  the  C2(a)  and  C2(b)  ex- 
penses (line  10(a)  )  to  your  per  move  limita- 
tion as  possible.  The  rea.son  for  this  is  that 
unused  C2(c)  expenses  can  be  used  to  reduce 
the  realized  gain  on  the  sale  of  your  residence 
or  to  increase  the  basis  of  your  new  resi- 
dence or  both.  If  you  do  not  use  the  C2(a) 
and  C2(b)  expenses  as  a  moving  expense 
deduction,  you  cannot  deduct  them. 

In  the  case  of  a  taxpaver  and  his  (her) 
wife  (husband)  who  both  commence  work 
at  new  principal  places  of  work  during  the 
taxable  year,  the  two  commencements  will 
be  considered  a  single  commencement  of 
work,  for  purposes  of  assigning  the  dollar 
limitations  in  C(2) ,  if  as  of  the  »  •  •  shared 
the  same  new  residence.  If  they  file  separate 
returns,  these  types  of  expenses  are  subject 
to  an  overall  per  move  limitation  of  $1,250, 
of  which  the  expenses  described  in  C(2)(a) 
and  C(2)(b)  cannot  exceed  $500.  However, 
if  the  ta.xpayer  and  his  (her)  wife  (husband) 
have  not  shared  the  same  new  residence 
nor  made  specific  plans  to  share  the  same 
new  residence  within  a  determinable  time, 
the  separate  commencements  of  work  will 
be  considered  separately.  If  thev  file  sep- 
arate returns,  these  types  of  expenses  are 
subject  to  an  overall  per  move  limitation 
of  $2,500,  of  which  the  expenses  described 
In  C(2)(a)  and  C(2);b)  cannot  exceed 
$1,000.  If  they  file  a  Joint  return,  these  tvpes 
of  expenses  are  subject  to  an  overall' per 
move  limitation  of  $5,000,  of  which  the  ex- 
pense described  in  C(2)(a)  and  C(2)(b) 
cannot  exceed  $2,000. 

D.  "Reasonableness"  of  Moving  Expenses. — 
The  term  "moving  expenses"  incudes  only 
those  expenses  that  are  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  move 
Expenses  related  to  members  of  the  tax- 
payer's household  include  only  those  ex- 
penses for  members  who  have  both  the  tax- 
payers  former  residence  and  his  new  resi- 
dence as  their  principal  place  of  abode.  Mem- 
bers of  tne  ta.xpayer's  household  generally 
do  not  include,  for  example,  a  servant,  gov- 
erness, chauffeur,  nurse,  valet,  etc. 

E.  Household  Goods  and  Personal  Effects. — 
Expenses  of  moving  household  goods  and 
personal  effects  from  the  taxpayers  former 
residence  to  his  new  residence  include  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation  or  hauling, 
packing  and  crating,  in-transit  storage,  and 
insurance. 

F.  Travelling  Expenses  from  the  Taxpayer's 
Former  Residence  to  His  New  Residence. — 
These    include    the    cost    of    tran.sportation. 


meals,  and  l(xiglng  (Including  costs  for  the 
date  of  arrival).  The  deduction  for  travel- 
ing expenses  from  the  taxpayer's  former 
residence  to  his  new  residence  is  allowable 
for  only  one  trip.  However,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  taxpayer  and  all  members  of 
his  household  travel  together  or  p.t  the  same 
time.  To  compute  the  cost  of  transportation 
in  cases  where  the  taxpayer  uses  his  own 
car.  see  Instruction  G  below. 

G.  Traveling  Expenses,  after  ObUining 
Employment,  from  the  Former  Residence  to 
the  General  Location  of  the  New  FYincipal 
Place  of  Work,  and  Return,  for  the  Principal 
Purpose  of  Searching  for  a  New  Residence- 
Traveling  expenses  are  deductible  only  if  ( 1 ) 
the  trip  is  begun  after  the  taxpayer  has  ob- 
tained employment  in  the  general  location 
of  the  new  principal  plac«  of  work;  (2)  the 
taxpayer  returns  to  his  former  residence  after 
searching  for  a  new  residence  in  the  general 
location  of  the  new  principal  place  f  work; 
and  (3)  the  taxpayer's  principal  purpose  in 
traveling  to  the  general  location  of  the  new 
principal  place  of  work  is  to  search  for  a  new 
residence. 

If  a  taxpayer  uses  his  own  uutomobile  for 
this  transportation,  he  can  compute  the 
transportation  expenses  in  either  of  two 
ways:  d)  Actual  out-of-pocket  expenses.  For 
example,  gasoline,  oil,  repairs,  etc.  Or  (2i 
at  a  rate  of  six  cents  a  mile.  If  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  are  claimed,  an  adequate 
record  must  be  kept  to  verify  amounts.  If 
the  optional  method  of  six  cents  a  mile  is 
u.sed.  attach  a  schedule  verifying  the  mileage 
H  Expenses  of  Meals  and  Lodging  while 
Occupying  Temporary  Quarters —These  are 
deductible  for  any  30  consecutive  days  alter 
the  taxpayer  has  obtained  employment  in 
the  general  location  of  the  new  "principal 
place  of  work. 

1.  Qualified  Expenses  Attributed  to  the 
Sale.  Purchase  or  Lease  of  a  Residence  — 
This  term  means  only  those  reasonable  ex- 
penses (such  as.  sales  commissions,  adver- 
tising expen.ses.  attorney  and  legal  fees,  title 
fees,  escrow  fees,  and  State  transfer  taxes) 
Incident  to  (a)  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the 
former  residence  (not  including  expenses 
for  work  performed  on  the  residence  to  ass,;,t 
in  its  sale)  which  would  be  taken  .nto  ac- 
count in  determining  the  amount  realized 
on  the  sale  or  exchange;  (b»  the  purchase  ol 
a  new  residence  which  otherwise  would  be 
included  in  d)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  new 
residence,  or  di)  the  cost  of  the  loan  (but  not 
including  payments  or  prepayments  of  in- 
terest); (c)  the  settlement  of  an  unexpired 
lease  on  property  used  as  a  former  residence; 
or  (d)  the  acquisition  of  a  lease  on  property 
which  will  become  the  new  residence  (ex- 
cluding payments  or  prepayments  of  rent ) . 
J.  Nondeductible  Expenses — Moving  ex- 
pen.ses do  not  include,  for  example,  any  loss 
incurred  on  the  sale,  exchange,  or  other  dis- 
position of  property,  mortgage  penalties,  coi-t 
of  refitting  rugs  or  draperies,  losses  due  to  the 
disposal  of  memberships  in  clubs,  tuition 
and  similar  items. 

K.  Self-employed  individuals— A  self- 
employed  Individual  is  defined  as  one  who 
performs  personal  services  as  lai  the  owner 
of  the  entire  interest  in  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business,  or  (bi  a  partner  in  a 
partnership  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business 
For  expenses  to  be  deducted  on  lines  3  and 
4  by  a  self-employed  person,  the  condition 
of  having  obtained  employment  is  met  when 
substantial  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
commence  work. 

L.  Reimbursements  and  Allowances— AH 
reimbursements  and  allowances  for  moving 
expenses  must  be  included  in  income.  Ii 
general,  an  employee  will  find  such  reim 
bursements  and  allowances  included  in  ht 
Form  W  2.  However,  if  there  is  doubt.  h< 
should  check  with  his  employer.  Line  12  ii 
provided  for  the  reporting  of  reimbursement; 
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and  allowances  If  such  Items  are  not  included 
elsewhere  on  Form  1040  or  related  schedules. 
M.  No  Double  Benefits. — The  amount 
realized  on  the  sale  of  the  old  residence  shall 
not  be  re<luced  by  any  expenses  Included  In 
line  6,  and  the  basis  of  the  new  residence 
shall  not  be  increased  by  the  amount  of 
any  expenses  Included  In  line  7.  if  such  ex- 
penses are  included  In  Income  because  some 
condition  for  the  allowance  of  this  deduction 
has  not  been  met,  an  appropriate  adjustment 
to  the  selling  price  and  or  basis  may  be  made. 

Form    4726 — Maximum    Tax   on    Earned   In- 
come, 1972 

Floyd  K.  and  Eileen  N.  Haskell,  Identifying 
number  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

1.  Earned  Income  (see  instructions,  $130,- 
023.70. 

2.  Deductions  (see  Instructions),  $52,- 
989  54. 

3.  Earned  net  Income.  Subtract  line  2  from 
line  1,  $77,034.16. 

4.  Enter  your  adjusted  gross  Income,  $109,- 
891  05. 

5.  Divide  the  amount  on  line  3  by  the 
amount  on  line  5.  Enter  percentage  result 
here,  but  not  more  than  lOC^  ,  70'?!  . 

6.  Enter  you  taxable  Income,  $97,580.12. 

7.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  6  by  the 
percentage  on  line  5,  $68,306.08. 

8a.  Enter  the  larger  of  either  (1)  the  total 
of  your  1972  items  of  tax  preference  or  (2) 
one-third  of  the  total  of  your  tax  preference 
items  for  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  . 

8b.  Less,  $30,000. 

8c.  Subtract  line  8b  from  line  8a, 


9.  Earned  taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  8c 
from  line  7   (see  Instructions) ,  $68,306.08. 

10.  If:  you  checked  line  2  or  5,  Form  1040, 
enter  $52,000,  $52,000  00. 

11.  Subtract  line  10  from  line  9  (if  zero  or 
less,  do  not  complete  rest  of  form)  $16,306.08. 

13.  Enter  SO'^c  of  line  11,  $8,153.04. 

13.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  (use  Tax  Rate 
Schedule  In  Form  1040  (or  Form  1041) 
Instr),  $43,728  07. 

14.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  9  (use  Tax  Rate 
Schedule  In  Form  1040  (or  Form  1041) 
Instr).  $28,788.34. 

15.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13,  $16  - 
82848. 

16.  If  the  amount  on  line  10  is:  $52  000, 
enter  $18,060,  $18,060  00. 

17.  Add  lines  12,  15,  and  16.  This  is  your 
maiimum  tex.  Enter  here  and  on  line  18, 
Form  1040  (or  line  24,  Form  1041);  however. 
If  you  had  net  long-term  capital  gains  in  ex- 
cesa  of  net  short-term  capital  loss,  complete 
Computation  of  Alternative  Tax  below  $43  - 
041.52.  ' 

COMPTTATION  OF  ALTERN4TI\X   TAX 

18.  Amount  from  line  8,  $97,580.12. 

19.  Amount  from  Schedule  D  (Form  1040), 
line  15(a)  (or  line  20,  page  1,  Form  1041). 
$4,497.94. 

20.  Subtract  line  19  from  line  18  $93  - 
082.18.  ' 

21.  Enter  smaller  of  amount  on  Sch.  D 
(Form  1040).  line  13  or  14  (or  enter  amount 
from  Sch.  D  (Form  1041),  line  17(e)), 
$8.995  88.  "' 

29.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  20  (use  Tax 
Rate  Schedule  in  Form  1040  (or  1041)  In- 
structions), $41X128.11. 

30.  Subtract  line  29  from  line  13.  $2,699.96. 

31.  Subtract  line  30  from  line  17,  $40,341.66. 

32.  If  the  block  on  line  21  or  23  is  checked 
enter  SCc  of  line  19;  otherwise,  enter  25% 
of  line  23,  $2,248  97. 

33.  Alternative  tax,  add  lines  28  (if  appli- 
cable) ,  31,  and  32,  $42,590  53. 

34.  Enter  here  and  on  line  18.  Form  1040 
(orllne  24  or  25.  whichever  is  applicable, 
rorm  1041 ) ,  the  amount  on  line  17  or  line  33,' 
whichever  is  smaller,  $42,590.53.  * 

INSTEUCnONS 

{Belerencet    are    to    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code) 
Line  1— Earned  income.— ■Earned  income" 
generally  means  wages,  salaries,  profeseional 


fees,  bonuses,  ccmimlsslons  on  sales  or  on 
insurance  premiums,  tips,  and  other  amounts 
received  as  compensation  for  personal  serv- 
ices actually  rendered.  It  includes  prizes  and 
awards  (other  than  gambling  gains),  group- 
term  life  insiirance  purchased  for  employees 
that  are  includible  In  gross  Income,  and 
amounts  includible  in  gross  Income  under 
section  83. 

If  you  f)erform  personal  ser\-|ces  for  a  cor- 
poration, "earned  income  "  means  only  that 
portion  of  income  received  from  the  corpo- 
ration that  represents  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  salaries  and  other  compen-sation  for  per- 
sonal services  actually  rendered.  It  also  in- 
cludes gains  (other  than  ca.pital  gains)  and 
net  earnings  derived  from  the  sale  or  other 
di^osition  of,  the  transfer  of  any  interest 
in,  or  the  licensing  of  the  use  of  property 
(Other  than  goodwill  i  if  your  jiersonal  efforts 
created  such  property. 

The  entire  amount  yovi  receive  for  the  per- 
formance of  professional  services,  such  as 
services  performed  by  a  doctor,  dentist, 
lawyer,  architect,  or  accountant,  will  be 
treated  as  earned  Income  If  you  are  Individ- 
ually and  personally  responsible  for  the 
services  performed,  even  though  you  employ 
assistants  to  perform  all  or  part  of  such 
services. 

If  you  are  engaged  in  a  noncorporate  trade 
or  business  in  which  both  personal  services 
and  capital  are  material  income-producing 
factors,  a  reasonable  allowance  ( but  not  more 
than  30%  of  your  share  of  net  profits  of 
such  trade  or  business)  will  be  considered 
to  be  eaxned  income.  See  section  1.1348-3(a) 
(3)  of  the  regulations  for  rules  on  earned 
income  from  business  in  which  capital  is 
material . 

For  rules  relating  to  Income  in  respect  of 
a  decedent,  see  section  1.1348-3(a)  (4)  of  the 
regulations. 

If  you  are  a  nonresident  alien,  "earned  in- 
come" includes  only  Income  from  sourees 
within  the  United  States  that  is  effectively 
contected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  in  the  United  States. 

"Earned  income"  does  not  include  such 
income  as  dividends  (including  amounts 
treated  as  dividends  by  reason  of  section 
1373(b)  and  Income  Tax  Regulations  section 
U73-1),  other  dlstributioDB  of  corporate 
earnings  and  profits,  pambling  gains,  or  gains 
treated  as  capital  gains  under  chapter  1  of 
the  code. 

"Eiimed  income"  does  not  Include  any  dis- 
tribution to  which  sections  72 (m)  (5),  72 (n), 
402(a)(2).  or  403(a)(2)(A)  apply,  or  any  de- 
ferred compensation  within  the  meaning  of 
section  404.  "Deferred  OMnpensation"  for  this 
purpoee  does  not  include  any  amount  re- 
ceived before  the  end  of  the  taxable  year 
foUowing  the  first  taxable  year  of  the  recip- 
ient in  which  his  right  to  receive  such 
amount  is  not  subject  to  a  substantial  risk 
of  forfeiture. 

Section  72(m)  (5)  deals  with  premature  or 
excessive  distributions  from  a  qualified  em- 
ployees' pension  plan  or  trust  to  an  employee 
who  is  (or  was)  also  an  owner  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Sections  72(n)  420(a)(2),  403(a)(2)(A) 
deal  with  certain  lump-.sum  distributions 
from  qualified  plans  that  are  treated  as  capi- 
tal gains  or  are  subject  to  special  averaging 
rules. 

See  section  1  1348-3(a)  (5)  of  the  regula- 
tions for  exceptions  to  definition  of  earned 
income. 

See  section  1  1348  3(b)  of  the  regiilations 
for  definition  and  examples  of  deferred  com- 
pensation. 

If  you  are  a  nonresident  alien,  "earned  In- 
come" does  not  include  salaries,  wages,  com- 
pensations, remunerations,  emoluments,  and 
other  fixed  or  determinable  annual  or  pe- 
riodic gains,  profits  and  income  subject  to 
tax  at  the  rate  of  30  percent  (or  lower  treaty 
rate)   under  section  871(a)(1)(A). 

Line  2— Deductions  —Include  on  this  line 
any  deductions  that  are  required  to  be  taken 
Into  account  under  section  62  In  determining 


adjusted  groes  Income  and  are  properly  al- 
locable to  or  chargeable  against  earned  in- 
come. Such  deductions  include: 

(1)  deductions  attributable  to  a  trade  or 
business  from  which  earned  income  is  or  may 
be  derived, 

(2)  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  la  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  services  as  an 
employee, 

(3)  deductions  allowable  by  sections  404 
(employer  contributions  to  an  employer's 
trust  or  annuity  plan)  and  405(c)  (employ- 
er contributions  to  qualified  bond  purchase 
plans), 

(4)  deductions  allowable  by  section  217 
(moving  expense), 

(5)  deductions  allowable  by  section  1379 
(b)  (3)  (employer  contributions  to  qualified 
pension,  etc.,  plans) ,  and 

(6)  a  net  operating  loss  deducUon  to  the 
extent  that  the  net  operating  losses  carried 
to  the  taxable  year  are  properly  allocable 
to  or  chargeable  against  earned  Income.  See 
section  1.134a-2  (d)  (2)  (vi)  of  the  regulations 
for  more  Information  on  net  operating  loss 
deduction. 

Line  8 — Tax  preference  ofTset. — See  section 
1.1 348-2 (d)  (3)  of  the  regulations  for  detailed 
information  concerning  items  of  tax  pref- 
erence to  be  taken  Into  account  to  determine 
the  tax  preference  offset. 

Line  9 — Earned  taxable  income — "Eamed 
taxable  Income"  means  the  excess  of  the  por- 
tion of  taxable  Income  attributable  to  earned 
net  Income  over  the  tax  preference  offset. 

See  section  1.1348-2(d)  (4)  of  the  regula- 
tions for  illustrations  showing  computation 
of  earned  taxable  income. 

Note:  If  short  period  return,  see  section 
1.13'i8-2(c)  of  the  regulations. 


SCHEDTTI.Eg     A     AND     B ITEMIZED     DEDUCTIONS 

AND  DrVIDEND  AND  INTEKEST  INCOME,  1972 

Floyd  K.  and  Eileen  N.  Haskell. 

Your  social  security  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (not  com- 
pensated by  insurance  or  otherwise)  for 
medicine  and  drugs,  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
hospital  care,  insurance  premiums  for  medi- 
cal care,  etc. 

I.  One  half  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of 
Insurance  premiums  for  medical  care.  (Be 
sure  to  include  In  line  10  below) ,  $150.00. 

10.  Total  deductible  medical  and  dental 
expenses  (Add  lines  1  and  9.  Enter  here  and 
on  line  33,  below.) ,  $150.00. 

Taxes: 

II.  Real  esUte,  $1,630.32. 

12.  State  and  local  gasoline  (see  gas  tax 
tables),  $26.00. 

13.  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables), 
$391.00. 

14.  State  and  local  Income,  $4,375.44. 

15.  Personal  property,  $52.12. 

17.  Total  taxes  (Add  lines  11  through  18. 
Enter  here  and  on  line  34,  below.) ,  $6,474.88. 

Contributions. — Cash  —  including  checks, 
money  orders,  etc.  (Itemize — see  Instructions 
on  page  11  for  examples.) 

See  Schedule  3  hereto. 

21.  Total  contributions  (Add  lines   18,  19, 
and  20.  Enter  here  and  on  line  35,  below  ) 
$1,758.25. 

Interest  expense : 

24.  Other  (Itemize)  Colo,  Gift  Tax  Def, 
$7.28. 

1969  Fed.  Income  Tax  Def.,  $454.80. 
1969  Colo.  Income  Tax  Def.,  $39.18. 
Loan— Chem  Bk.  &  Trust  Co.,  NYC,  $463.04. 

25.  Total  interest  expense  (Add  lines  22,  23, 
and  24.  Enter  here  and  on  line  36,  below  ). 
$964.30. 

Casualty  or  theft  loss(es) : 

28.  $100  limitation,  $100.00. 

Miscellaneous  deductions  for  alimony, 
union  dues,  etc.  (see  instructions  on  paee 
13): 

Chemical  Bank  NY  Trust  Co  : 

(A)  Cufit.  Fee-Allocated,  $633.50. 

(B)  Inc.  Tax  Prep.  Pee,  $80.00. 

32.  Total  miscellaneous  deductions  (Enter 
here  and  on  line  39,  below) ,  $713.50. 
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33.  Total  deductible  medical  and  dental 
expenses  (from  line  10) ,  $150.00. 

34.  Total  taxes  (from  line  17),  $6,474.88. 

35.  Total  contributions  (from  line  21) 
$1,758.25. 

36.  Total  interest  expense  (from  line  25), 
$964.30 

39.  Total  miscellaneous  deductions  (from 
line  32),  $713.50. 

40.  Total  Itemized  deductions.  (Add  lines 
33  through  39.  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040 
line  52.).  $10,060.93. 

PART  1  DTVTDEND  INCOME 

Note;  If  gross  dividends  (including  capita! 
gain  distributions)  and  other  distributions 
on  stock  are  $200  or  less,  do  not  complete  this 
part.  But  enter  gross  dividends  less  the  sum 
of  capital  gain  distributions  and  non-taxable 
distributions,  if  any.  on  Form  1040.  line  :2a 
( see  note  below ) . 


1.  Gross  dividends  (including  capital  gain 
distributions)  and  other  distributions  on 
stock.  (List  payers  and  amounts — write  (H), 
(W),  (J),  for  stock  held  by  husband,  wife,  or 
jointly). 

(H)  Sheridan  S&L  Assn.  (divideiwl  on  per- 
manent stock ) ,  $33 .60. 

CW)  See  Schedule  4.  $21,743.70. 

2.  Total  of  line  1.  $21,777.30. 

4.  Nontaxable  distributions  isee  instruc- 
tions on  page  13),  $567.12. 

5.  Total  I  add  lines  3  and  4 ) ,  $567.12. 

6.  Dividends  before  exclusion  (subtract  line 
5  from  line  2».  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040, 
line  12a,  $21,210.18. 

PART  1  1  INTEREST  INCOME 

Note;  If  interest  is  $200  or  less,  do  not  com- 
plete this  part.  But  enter  amount  of  injerest 
received  on  Form  1040,  line  13. 

7.  Interest  includes  earnings  from  savings 
and  loan  associations,  mutual  savings  banks 
cooperative  bank.«;.  and  credit  unions  as  v.ell 


as  Interest  on  bank  deposits,  t)onds,  tax  re- 
funds,   etc.    Interest    also    Includes    ortginpl 
issue  discount  on  bonds  and  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  (see  histructions  on  page  :3) . 
1  List  payers  and  amounts) . 
Midland  S&L  Assn  .  $267.25 
MUe  High  Circle  S&L  Assn.,  $245  05 
US.     Treasury     Bonds     See     Schedule     4 
$3,556.88. 

8.  Total   interest   income.  Enter  liere  and 
on  Form  1040,  Mne  13.  $4,069.18. 

Schedule  3. — Charitable  contributions 

St.    Marys    Church $1,575   50 

Churchwomen   of   St.   Marys 28.  2  "i 

Harvard  College  Fund 100.00 

Harvard  Class  of  '37  Fund 100  O'l 

Children's   Hospital 50  00 

Hebrew   Educational    Alliance 75  Oo 

United  Negro  College  Fund 25  00 

Miscellaneous    27.50 


Tola!    1,981   2.5 


EILEEN   N    HASKELL 


Date 


Security 


Symbol 


Feb.   15.1972  U.S.  Treasury 

Do 3;..  percent  due  Feb.  15,  1990 

Do.      .__  Interest  

May   17.  1972  U  S.  savings  bond  series  E,  dated  July  1,  1944 

Do US.  savings  bond  series  E  dated  Dec  1,194?' 

Do US  savings  bond  series  E,  dated  Sept,  1.  194,3 

Do US,  savings  bond  series  E,  dated  Dec.  1,  1344  ' 

Do Accrued  interest  on  redemptron 

Do. do 


Do.. do,.. 

Do do 

Aug.  15, 1972    US.  Treasury    . 

Do 3'.,  percent  due  Feb.  15,  1990 

Do Interest 


Total 


Jan,     3,1972 

Do. 

Do- 

Do 

Jan,    17 

197? 

Do 

Jan,   20 

1972 

Do 

Jan.   24 

1972 

Do 

Feb      1 

197? 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do- 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Feb.  15, 

197? 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Mar.     1. 

197? 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Mar.  15, 

1972 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do  . 

Do 

Mar   30, 

1972 

Do. 

Apr.     3 

1972 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Apr,   17, 

1972 

Do.. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Ca  .  common  $16-5 
par. 

Dividend, 60 

Chemical  New  YorK  Corp  ,  common  112  par 

Dividend. 60  .  

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  common  JIO  par 

Dividend.  60 .. 

Bankers  Trust  Ne^«  Yort^  Corp,,  common  $10  par 

Dividend,60 

General  Electric  Co.,  common 

Dividend.  60 '  " 

Common*ealtli  Edison  Co..  common  J1250  oar 

Dividend,  60  


Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  common  J5  par" 
Dividend,  60 


American  Natural  Gas  Co  .  common  $10  oar 

Dividend, 60  ....  !I^^], 

Morthern  Illinois  G,is,  conirnon  $5  pii     

Dividend.  60  .    -T..'. 111^11""! 

RCA  Corp.,  common  no  par 

Dividend,  60 -!^! !"!"!! 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  CoI"^I!"'"^I'"^"I! 

Common  no  par 

Dividend  60  ..    ."!"!."!!]"!"" 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  common  no  par 

Dividend,  60 V7.. '...'.'.'. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  common 

Dividend,  60  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

Pabst  Brewing  Co    common  no  par 

Dividend,  60     ...1"/.""'.!'''"".'"." 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Common  no  par  .    • 

Dividend,  60 

Mobil  Oil  Corp..  Common  J7.50"oVr 

Dividend.  60     ...  '" 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ind.,  Common  $12.50  par 

Dividend,  60  . 

Standard  Oil  Co,,  N,J„  Common  $7  par  

Dividend.  60     ... 

Texaco,  Inc..  Common  $6,25  par 

Dividend,  60  '..'.'.". 

Allied  Chemicril  Coip,,  Common  $9  par 

Dividend.  60 _"' 

General  Moiors  Corp..  Common  $1  66's  DaV " 

Dividend,  60  .  

Warner-Ljmbert  Co  ,  Common  $1  par 

Dividend,  60 "     "" 

E,  I,  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Common  $5  par 

Dividend,  60     .       .   .j 

Continental  Corp  "'" 

$2.50  ComI  Conv  PFD  service  A  J4  paf. 

Dividend,  60 „ .";."."."." 

Continental  Corp.  common  $2  par  "'' 

Dividend.  60     .     ..  '  '  ""'" 

American  Cyanamid  Co.,  common  $5  par 

Dividend, 60 --..!!!''!]""' 

American  Telephone  &  telegr.iph  Co,  common  $16-' 

par 

Dividend.  60 

Chemical  Npv,  Yoik  Corp.  comiTio"n"$i2'pa7 

Dividend  60     ....      

PacilicG.is  S  llectiicCo„common$lb"pai'"I 

Dividend,  60 


00  .. 

00  .. 
00 
00  .. 

""$i,'6i5.66 

00 

00 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00  .. 

339. 36 
618.50 

240.  00 
329.  52 

00 

00 

1,015.00 

3.  558. 85 

01  .. 

01 

01   . 

97.50 

CI 
01 

180.  00 

01 
01  .. 

328. 00 

01 
01  . 

35.50 

01 
01  ... 

175.00 

01 
01  - 

110.00 

01 
01 

247.  52 

01 

01  ... 

151. 2S 

01 

01  .   . 
01 
01     . 

42.72 
76.50 

01  

01 

01  ... 

91.20 

01 

01  ... 
01 
01   . 

150.  00 
70.20 

01 

01  ... 
01 

01  ... 
01 
01  ... 

.80 

562.50 

487.50 

01 


444.91 
570.00 
244.02 


01 
01  ... 

94.20 

01 
01 
01 
01  ... 

425. 00 
118.95 

01 

01  ... 
01 
01 

01  .... 

125.00 

45.00 

01 
01  ... 

316.50 

01 

01 
01 
01 

62.50 
97.50 

01 
01  ... 

180.00 

314. 00 


Date 


Security 


SymtMl 


Amount 


Amount 


,1972 


Apr,   20,  1972 

Do 
Apr,  24,  1972 

Do 
May     I   1972 

Do 

Do 

Oe 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do       ... 
Miy   15,1972 

Do  

Do  

Do 

Do 

June    1,1972 

Do 

Do     ... 

Do         .. 
June    9 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do      ... 

Do 

Do     ... 

Do  

Do 

Do  . 

Do      .   . 

Do 

Do      ... 
June  12, 1972 

Do 

Do    

Do 

June  15  1972 

Do    

Do 

Do 

Do 
June  29,  1972 

Do    

July     3  19"2 

Do    

Do    

Do 
July    17,1972 

Do 
July  20, 1972 

Do.      ... 
July   24,  1972 

Do 
Au£.     1,  1972 

Do   .  .    .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do       . 

Do 

Do     . ... 

Do      . 
»uf    15  1972 

Do 

Do      ... 

Do 

De     . 
Aug.  30, 1972 

Do 
Sept    1, 

Do 
Sept    7 

Do 

Do 

Du 


Bankers  Trust  New  Yoilr  Corp    common  $10  par 

Dividend,  60     .  

General  Electnc  Co.,  common 

Dividend,  60  """ 


Commonwealtti  Edison  Co.,  common  $12.50  par  " 
Dividend,  60     . . 

Public  Service  Co   ot  Colorado,  common  J5  par" 
Dividend.  60. 


American  Natural  Gas  Co  .  common  $10  oar   ' 
Dividend.  60     . .  .."."."" 

Northern  Illinois  Gas  common  $5  par      

Dividend,  60 ..-."'"'""" 

RCA  Corp  .  common,  no  par 

Dividend,  60 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  tit  '.'.'.. '.'.'.".'."S 
Common,  no  par. 

Di¥ideod,60  '---"-.....'.'.!'.'"""" 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co  .  common,  no  par 

Dividend,  60 .'..'.'.'.W 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Common "" 

Dividend.  60 

Pabst  Brewing  Co  ,  Common,  no  par'"""! 

Dividend. 60     .'_ 

Gulf  Oil  Corp  ,  Common,  no  par  '" 

Dividend, bO 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  common.  $12.50  par 

Dividend. 60 

Standard  Oil  Co.  at  N.J.,  Common ' $7 "par 

Dividend. 60 ' 

Tenaco,  Inc  .  Common,  $6  25  par 

Dividend,  60 ...'..'..'..'. 

Allied  Chemical  Corp  .  Con'mon  "$9  par " 

Dividend,  60 "\ 

General  Motors  Corp  ,  Common,  $1  SeApif 

Dividend,  EO 

Warner-Lamberl  Co..  Common.  11  par   " 

Dividend. 60 ,       .  ' 

Mobii  Oil  Ciwp  ,  Common  $7  50  par 

Dividend,  60  


E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemjuis  &  Co.,  Comnon  is"i)u". 

Dividend,  60  "^    ' 


Continental  Corp ""7"""?"'"  "I 

$2  50  cumul.itive  convertible  preferred  shares  at  $4  oar ' 
Dividend.  60  ' 

Continental  Carp  ,  CDinmon  $2  par 

Dividend.  60   ....". 

American  Cuinamn  Co..  Common  $5  par  

Dividend. 60  .  

American  Telephone  ai-d  Telegraph  Co .  Common  $16 
»:i  par. 

Dividend  50 

Chemical  New  York  Corp  .  Common  $12  par 

Divideivl  50    ... 

Pacdic  Gas  i  Electric  Co..  Common  $10  par 

Dividend.  50 . 

Bankers  Tiusl  New  York  Corp  .  Common  $10  pai 

Dividend.  50  


common  $12.50  par. 


1972 
1973" 


General  Electric  Co.,  common 

Drvidend.  CO 

Commonwealtti  Edison  Co., 

Dividend. 60     .    

Public  Service  Ca..  c(  Colorado,  common  $5  oir" 

Dividend.  60    ._   .' 

American  Natural  Gas  Co..  common  $io  par 
Dividend,  f-O  ...  .^."."" 

Northern  llhnois  Gas.  common  $5  par 

Dividends.  60  .. _   ' 

RCA  Corp  ,  common  no  par  ..   

Dividend.  CO _  11. .1 

Cleveland  Llectiic  Illuminating  Co  1!1  llll"!! 

Common  no  par 

Dividend   bO  '..'.'.V.. 

Procter  &  G  -nible  Co    common  no  par"""l'llll 
Dividend,  f  i. 

Pabsi  Bievi.i-i  Co  .  

nividend  Fr^ 

Westinfhouso  Electric  Corp   common 

Oividenu,  611 

Gulf  Oil  Til' .  common  no  (lar 

Diviilend.  bO     

Tei.ico  !nc  ,  common  $6  25  p.'r 
D:videiul,63    


.  common  no  par 


01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
10 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 

ei 

01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 

ul 

01 
Oi 
01 
01 


$35.50 

175.00 

110.  00 

247.  5? 

158.13 
43.63 

76  50 

91.20 

ia),0'J 

70.20 

.Bil 

562  50 

444.91 

57a  00 

244.02 

92.20 

01 

01   .. 
01 

01   .. 
01 

01   . 
01 

01  .. 
01 

01   .. 
01 

01  . 
01 

01  .. 
01 


ssaoo 

W.50 

"i».oo 


45.0} 

'uGlSj 

"MlbO 


9'.  50 
180  Oj 

'iii'co 
■35.51) 

"175  00 
iio.oj 

«b.  3*.' 
"ibS  iJ 


PI  . 

01 

43.  £3 

01     .. 

01 

76.50 

01     .. 

01  ... 

01 

91  2i) 

01  ... 

01 

156  8J 

01 

01 

.SJ 

01  .... 

01 

70.20 

01  .. 

01 

562.50 

01     ... 

01 

:-i4.  n  J 

21506 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Jime  26,  1973 


Date 


Security 


Symbol 


Amount 


Date 


Security 


Symbol 


Amount 


Apr    17 

Do 

SepV  11 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 

Sept.  15, 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Sept.  29, 
Oo 

Oct      2, 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Oct.    16. 
Oct.    18, 
Oct.    19, 

Do. 
Oct.    24. 

Do. 
Nov.     I, 

Do 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do  _ 

Do.. 


,  1972  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  Common  J9  par 

Dividend,  60  . 
1972    Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  Common  jY.SO  par 

.   .  Dividend,  60. 

.    Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ind.,  Common  J12.50  par..'. 

.  Dividend,  60 

Standard  Oil  Co.  N.J. ,  Common  J7  par  .   .  . 

Dividend,  60 

.   .   -  E.  I.  du  Pont  De  Nemours  S  Co.,  Common  $5  par 

Dividend, 60. 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Common  Jl.ee^s  par 

..   .  Dividend,  60 . 

—      Warner-Lambert  Co.,  Common  Jl  par 

Dividend,  60 

1972    Continental  Corp  .. .ll^l^ll"!!!^! 

.  J2,50  CumI  Conv  pid  service  A  $4  par. 

Dividend,  60 

Continental  Corp.,  Common  J2  par 

Dividend,  60  ..  .  

1972    American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Common  $5  par 

Dividend,  60 '.'.'.'." 

1972    American  Telephone  S  telegram  "Co.rComm'o'n'jYs-^ 

par 

Dividend,  60 '_'_ 

Chemical  New  York  Corp.,  Common  $12  par 

Dividend,  60 

1972    Pxific  Gas  S  Electric  Co.,  Common  jlO  par 

1972    Dividend,60  .     .        " 

1972    Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corp.,  Common  $10  par 

Dividend,  60 

1972    General  Electric  Co.,  Common 

Dividend,  60 ^ 

1972    Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Common  $12  50  par 

Dividend,  60. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  Common  $5  par 

Dividend,  60 '.'.'.'" 

American  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Common$10par 

Dividend,  60 

Northern  Illinois  Gas,  Common  $5  par 

Dividend,  60 './.W. 

RCA  Corp.,  Common  no  par  .. 

Dividend.  60 


CI 

01 
01 
01 
0! 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 

01 
01 
01   . 
01 
01   , 
01 
01   . 
01 
01  . 
01 

01  . 
01 

01  . 
01 

01  . 
01 

01  . 
01 

01  . 
01 


$94.20 
'487; 50 
444.9i 
570.00 
125.00 
425.00 
lis. 95 


45.00 

'316.50 
"62.' 50 


105.00 

iso.oc 

344.00 

35.' 50 

'i75.'6d 

"iio.'oo 

256.36 
"158.13 
"43.' 68 
"76.50 


Nov.  15, 1972 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dec.     1.  1972 

Do 

Do.   , 

Do 
Dec,     7,  1972 

Do 

Do    . 

Do     .       . 

Do  ..   . 

Do 
Dec.   11  1972 

Do.  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do      .   . 

Do      ... 
Dec    15,  1972 

Do 

Do 

Do      .... 

Do       .    . 

Do 

Do 

Dec    21,  1972 

Do    .   .   . 


Total 


Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co... 

Common  no  par " 

Dividend,  60 1""""I""I 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Common  no  par 

Dividend.  60.     . 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Common 

Dividend,  60  . . 

Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  Common  no  par 

Dividend,  60. 

Gull  Oil  Corp.,  Common  no  par 

Dividend,  60.     .     .   

Texaco,  Inc.,  Common  $6.25  par.  _  . 

Dividend,  60 ]] 

Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  Common  $9  par 
Dividend,  60  ..     ..'  .\\'_"\ 

Exxon  Corp  ,  Common 

Dividend, 60.  ..     .     ...   '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  Common  $7.50  par         "\ 

Dividend,  60     . 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ind  ,  Common  $12.50  par 

Dividend,  60     .  _  """ 

General  Motor's  Corp.,  Common  $1,662:,  par 

Dividend,  60 ."... 

Warner-Lambert  Co.,  common  $1  par 

Dividend,  60 ""' 

E.I.  du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co.,  common  $5  oar" 

Dividend, 50 ._ 

Continental  Corp     .'S'''''J^. 

$2.50  comi  conv  pic  service  A  $4  par 

Dividend,  60  ...;;;;];"' 

Continental  Corp.,  common  $2  par 

Dividend,  60 '__'_" 

Amer.can  Cyanamid  Co.,  common  $5  par 
Dividend.  60 \\ 


Less  nontaxable  portion  Pacihc  Gas  &  Electric. 


01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01  . 

01 

01  . 

01 

01  . 

01  . 

01 

01  . 

01 

01  . 

01 

1 


J91. 

156. 


^ 


70.20 


.92 


562.50 


244.02 
'94.20 

570.00 
"525,00 


444. 91 


825.00 


137.25 


170.00 


45.00 


316.  60 


62.50 

21,743.70 

567. 12 


21,176.58 


Note:0  -Government  bond  interest.  1    Domestic  dividends. 


Schedule  C — Profit   (or  Loss)    From  Busi- 
ness  OR   Professiok,    1972 
Fioyd  K.  and  Eileen  N.  Haskell. 
Social  security  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

A.  Principal  bufiiness  activity.  Attorney. 

B.  Business  name,  Self. 

D.  Business  address  (number  and  street), 
i:2112 — 1700  Broadway,  Denver,   Colorado. 

G.  Is  this  business  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  town,  etc.,  indicated? 
Yes. 

H.  Did  you  own  this  business  at  the  end  of 
1972?  Yes. 

I.  How  many  months  in  1972  did  you  own 
this  business?  12, 

J.  Was  an  Employer's  Quarterly  Federal 
Tax  Return,  Form  941,  filed  for  this  business 
for  any  quarter  in  1972?  No. 

Important — All  applicable  lines  and  sched- 
ules must  be  filled  in.  See  Attachment  hereto. 

12.  Legal  and  professional  fees,  $130,023.70. 

21.  Net  profit  (or  loss)  (subtract  line  20 
from  line  5) .  Enter  here  and  on  line  35,  Form 
1040.  ALSO  enter  on  Schedule  BE,  line  1, 
$77,902.37 

Att\chment  to  Schedule  C 

Income  statement — year  ending 

December  31,  1972 

Fees  collected $130,023.30 

Expenses: 

Salaries 9,589.00 

Rent _ 3,200.62 

Stationery  and  supplies 328  52 

Postage   241.33 

Services  and  periodicals 482.  11 

Xerox 917^44 

Telephone  and  telegraph 1,730.60 

Travel  and  entertainment 
( Including  percentage  of 
dues  for  Denver  Country 
Club  (90';— $378)  and  Dnl- 
verslty  Club  1 10 "T^— $70.20) 
and  business  entertainment 

at  home  of  $200  (est.) 817.50 

Coet  of  operation  of  automo- 
bile for  business  purposes 
($288.50)  and  cost  of  re- 
pairs   ($423  63) 709.13 


Professional      meetings      and 

memberships    $227.50 

Fees  paid  to  other  lawyers 32.608.75 

General    expense 1.064.78 

Total   cxpeiises 51.917.18 

Net    income 78,106.52 

Less  depreciation 204.15 

Net    Income 77.902.37 

SCHEDULE     DEPRECIATION 


Oepre-         Life 

ciation      (per- 

Cost   past  years      cent) 


Depre- 
cia- 
tion 


IBM  typewriter, 
1970 

Miscellaneous 
furniture  and 
equipment..   . 

Business  auto- 
mobile (1%6 
Porsche,  acquired 
April  1966) 


$466.40     $233.20     25.00    $116.60 


1,312.56       942,61        6.67        87.55 


5,125.90    5,019.00 


(') 


Total 204.15 


4-year  double  decl. 


(a)  Enter  50' ;  of  line  13  or  50'^  of  line  14, 
whichever  is  smaller  (see  Part  VI  for  com- 
putation of  alternative  tax).  Enter  zero  If 
there  is  a  loss  or  no  entry  on  line  13, 
$4,497.94. 

(b)  Subtract  line  15(a)  from  line  14.  Enter 
here  and  on  line  36,  Form  1040,  $4,497.94. 

See  tables  at  end  of  article. 

Retuuement  Income  Credit  Computation 

Name(s)  as  shown  on  Form  1040:  Floyd 
K.  and  Eileen  N.  Haskell. 

Your  social  security  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joint  return  fliers  use  column  A  for  wife 
and  column  B  for  husband.  All  other  filers 
use  column  B  only. 

Did  you  receive  earned  Income  in  excess 
of  $600  in  each  of  any  10  calendar  years  be- 
fore 1972?  (Widows  or  widowers  see  Schedule 
R  Instructions.)  If  "Yes"  in  either  column, 
furnish  all  information  below  in  that  column. 
Also  furnish  the  combined  information  called 
for  in  column  C  for  both  husband  and  wife 
if  Joint  return,  both  65  or  over,  even  if  only 
one  answered  "Yes"  in  column  A  or  B. 

1.  Maximum  amount  of  retirement  income 
for  credit  computation:  A,  $1524  00-  B 
$1,524.00;  C,  $2,286.00. 


Schedule  D — Capftal  Gains  and  Losses,  1972 
Name(s)    as  shown  on  Form   1040:    Floyd 

K.  and  Eileen  N.  Haskell. 

Social  security  number:    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

part  n.  long-term  capital  cain.s  and  losses — 

ASSETS  held  more  THAN  6  MONTHS 

6.  200  rts.  Common  EUi.son,  P,  2  17  72,  pre- 
1971.  $21,88. 

9,  Enter  your  share  of  net  long^-ierm  gain 
(or  loss)  from  partnerships  and  fiduciaries, 
$8,974.00. 

13.  Net  long-term  gain  (or  loss),  combine 
lines  11,  12(ai   and  12(b),  $8,995.88. 

PART  III.  SUMMARY  OP  PARTS  I  AND  II 

14.  Combine  the  amounUs  shown  on  lines  5 
and  13.  and  enter  tlie  net  gain  or  loss  here, 
$8,995.88. 

15.  If  line  14  shows  a  gain — 


Schedule  SE — CoMPtriATioN   of  Social  Se- 
ctTRiTY  Self-Employment  Tax,  1972 
Name  of  self-employed  person  (as  shown  on 
social  security  card)  :  Floyd  K.  and  Eileen  N. 
Haskell. 

Social  security  number  of  self-employed 
person:   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PART    I COMPUTATION    OF    NET   EARNINGS   PROM 

BUSINESS     SELF-EMPLOYMENT      (OTHER    THAN 
FARMING) 

1.  Net  profit  (or  loss)  shown  In  Schedule  C 
(Form  1040),  line  21.  (Enter  combined 
amount  if  more  than  one  business.),  $77,- 
849.00. 

3.  Net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  business  self- 
employment  (Subtract  line  2  from  line  1, 
and  enter  here  and  on  line  8(a),  below.), 
$77,849.00. 
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RENT  AND  ROYALTY  INCOME 


(0)  Kind  and  location  of  property  if 
lesidential,  also  wiite  '  R" 


(d)  Depre- 

ciation 

(explain 

beJow)  or 

(e)  OUiB- 

(b)  Total 

(c)  Total 

depletion 
(^ttacti 

expenses 
(R*f«tra. 

amount  of 

amount  ol 

compu- 

etc-explain 

rents 

royalties 

tation) 

betow) 

INCOME  OR  LOSSES  EROM  PARTNERSHIPS.  ESTATES  OR  TRUSTS.  SMALL  BUSINESS 

CORPORATIONS 


Co!oiado02995i6.. J455  ^l 

Oavis  01    ease  bonus 27000 

Chorney  oil  lease  bonus .'!!!!"!"!]  2l!6CI 

Total  747  32 

Net  income  (or  loss)  from  rents  and 

royalties  (col.  (b)  plus  col.  (c) 

less  cols,  (d)  and  (e)) 


$100.26 
59.40 
4.75 


$33.33 


PART     III — COMPUTATION     OF     SOCIAL     SEOlTtlTY 
SELF-EMPLOYMENT   TAX 

8.  Net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  self-emplov- 
ment — ■ 

(a)  Prom  business  (other  than  farming) 
from  line  3,  above.  $77,902.37. 

(c)  From  partnerships,  joint  ventures,  eic. 
(other  than  farming),  $2,732.77. 

9.  Total  net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  8,  $80,635.14 

10.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self -employment  earnings  subject  to  so- 
cial security  tax  for  1972  is  $9,000.00. 

13.  Self -employment  income — line  9  or  12. 
whichever  is  smaller,  $9,000.00. 

14.  If  line  13  is  $9,000.  enter  $675.00;  if  less, 
multiply  the  amount  on  line  13  bv  .075 
5075.00. 

16.  Self-employment  tax  (svibtract  line  15 
from  line  14).  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040. 
line  62.  $675.00. 

IN'STRl-CTIONS 

Schedule  SE  provides  the  Social  Security 
Administration  with  information  on  self-em- 
ployment Income  necessary  for  figuring  bene- 
fits under  the  social  security  program.  You 
have  to  pay  self-employment  tax  regardless 
of  age,  and  even  thougli  you  are  receiving 
social  security  benefits. 

To  assure  proper  credit  to  your  account, 
enter  your  name  and  social  security  number 
on  Schedule  SE  exactly  as  they  are  shown  on 
your  social  security  card. 

Ministers,  members  of  religious  orders,  and 
Christian  Science  practitioners. — Duly  or- 
dained, commissioned,  or  licensed  ministers 
of  churches,  members  of  religious  orders 
( who  have  not  taken  a  vow  of  poverty) ,  and 
Christian  Science  practitioners  are  now  sub- 
ject to  self -employment  tax.  But  they  can. 
under  certain  conditions,  request  to  exempt 
their  Income  from  service  as  a  minister, 
member  or  practitioner  by  filing  Form  4361. 
If  you  filed  Form  4361  and  you  have  no  other 
Income  subject  to  self-empioyment  tax.  uTite 
"Exempt-Form  4361"  on  line  62  of  Form  1040. 
(Note:  If  ycni  filed  Form  4361  but  have  $400 
or  more  from  other  net  earninps  .tiibjcct  to 
!felf -employment  tax.  you  must  complete 
Schedule  SE) .  You  can  get  forms,  schedules, 
and  publications  from  your  local  Internal 
Revenue  Service  office.  If  you  previotislv  filed 
an  effective  waiver  certificate.  Form  2031.  to 
pay  self-employment  tax.  you  cannot  file 
for  an  exemption.  For  more  information  get 
Publication  517,  Social  Securitv  for  Clergy- 
men and  Religious  Workers. 

Ministers  and  members  of  relio^ious  orders 
mvist  include  in  their  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment (but  not  for  income  tax  purposes) 
the  rental  value  of  the  parsonage  or  allow- 
ance for  the  rental  value  of  the  par.sonage. 
They  also  must  Include  the  value  of  meals 


164. 41 


EA9.  58 


33.33 


(e)  Addi- 
tional 1st 

(b>  Check  applicable  deprec/t"' 
^ WE™-  (applicable 

'ne?      '^''l?      ^'"         "''^"  «'^'"-  P°""- 

(a)  Name  and  address  stfip      T.u^'      C^r^         numb^e",         ""Tos"        ^"es^.^e"^ 

feVw ^ 86^59772    ($2,316.98). 

a-n'Jai^Assoc;at;o,i:  ^:::::::::::::::::::::  f,'Si ^  ^^^^EE 

Totals _ ,..^^  ~  9K«7i3 

Income  (or  loss)  total  li-y'r,-^ 

ol  col.  (d) less  total  2  5j7.02 

ol  col  (e). 
Total  ot  parts  I,  II.  ,  ,„  „ 

and  III  (enter  here  3.186.60 

and  on  Form  liJ-JO. 

line  38). 


and  lodging  furaiibed  them  for  the  conven- 
ience of  their  employers. 

Members  of  certain  religious  faiths.— If  you 
have  conscientious  objections  to  social  se- 
curity insurance  because  of  vour  ijelief  in  the 
teachings  of  a  recognized  religious  sect  of 
which  you  are  a  member,  vou  can  file  Form 
4029  to  get  exemption  from  seU-employment 
tax.  If  you  filed  Form  4029,  do  not  file  Sched- 
ule SE.  Instead,  write  ■'Exempt-Form  4029' 
on  line  62  of  Form  1040. 

U.S.  citizens  employed  by  foreign  govern- 
nient.s  or  international  organizations.— You 
are  subject  to  the  social  securitv  self-emplov- 
ment  tax  if  you  are  a  U.S.  citizen  employed 
m  the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  by  a 
foreign  government,  an  instrumentality 
wholly  owned  by  a  foreign  government,  or  an 
international  organization  organized  under 
the  International  Oi-ganizations  Immunities 
Act.  Report  income  from  such  employment 
on  hne  8(e),  Schedule  SE. 

Fee  basis  State  or  local  government  em- 
ployees.—Pees  received  for  functions  and 
services  performed  by  these  employees  (in- 
cluding public  officers  who  In  such  capacity 
are  employees)  are  subject  to  self-employ- 
ment tax  if  their  functions  and  services  are 
performed  in  positions  which  are:  (1)  com- 
pen.sated  solely  on  a  fee  basis;  and  (2)  net 
covered  under  a  Federal-State  social  security 
coverage  agreement,  if  you  filed  Form  4415, 
exempting  your  fees  from  self-employment 
tax.  write.  "Exempt  Form  4415'"  on  line  62  of 
Form  1040. 

Exclusions 
In  figtiring  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment, do  not  take  into  account  income  (or 
loss)  from  the  following  sources,  or  any  de- 
ductions for  expenses  in  connection  with  this 
nicome.  Use  Schedule  SE,  line  2,  to  exclude 
any  such  amounts  reported  in  separate 
Schedule  C  that  should  not  be  taken  into 
acrouiu  in  figuring  your  self-emplovment  in- 
come. Exclude  from  line  5.  Schedule  SE,  any 
Item  of  Income  or  expense  that  Is  not  In- 
chided  •  •  •  .self-employment  and  attach 
an  explanatioti. 

Employees  and  public  offlciale. — Income 
(Tees,  salaries,  etc  )  irom  tlie  periormanee  of 
service  as:  (1)  a  pubUc  official  (except  ai 
noted  above);  (2)  an  employee  or  employee 
representative  under  the  railroad  retirement 
system;  or  (3)  an  employee  (except  as  indi- 
cated above) . 

Note.— /7jro77!c  of  an  employee  18  or  over 
from  the  sale  of  ncrcspapera  or  magazines  to 
an  vliirnate  conxmuer  is  subject  to  self- 
employment  tax  if  the  employee  kept  the 
profits  from  such  sales. 

Certain  payments  to  retired  partners  —In- 
come received  by  a  retired  partner  under  a 


written  partnership  plan  that  provides  fur 
hfe-Iong  periodic  retirement  pavments  if  the 
reiired  partner  has  no  interest' in  the  pari- 
nerihip  (except  tor  the  right  to  the  retire- 
ment payments)  and  did  not  perform  serv- 
ices for  the  partnership  during  the  year. 

Real  estate  rentals— Rentals  from  real 
estate,  except  rentals  received  in  the  course 
of  a  trade  or  business  as  a  real  estate  dealer. 
The.se  include  cash  and  crop  shares  received 
from  a  tenant  or  sharefarmer  Report  these 
amounts  in  Schedule  E.  Part  II.  However, 
rental  income  from  a  farm  is  not  excluded  il 
the  rental  arrangement  provides  for  materia! 
participation  by  the  landlord  and  he  dees 
participate  materially  in  the  production  or 
in  the  management  of  the  production  of  one 
or  more  term  products  on  his  land  Such  in- 
come reprf-sents  farm  earnings  and  should  be 
reported  on  Schedules  F  and  SE. 

The  following  are  not  real  estate  rental.-:: 
payments  for  the  use  or  occupancy  of  rooms 
or  oth.-^r  space  where  services  are  also  fur- 
nished to  the  occupant,  such  as  rooms  in 
hotel.s,  boarding  houses,  apartment  houses 
furnishing  hotel  services,  tourist  camps  or 
hnmes.  or  spice  in  parking  lots,  warehouses, 
or  storace  garages.  Tho.^  payments  must  be 
included  in  fienrinf  net  earnings  from  se!:- 
employmcnt 

Dividends  and  interest  —Dividend?  cr. 
shares  of  stock,  and  interest  on  bonds,  deben- 
tures, notes,  certificates,  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness.  Issued  with  interest  coupon.- 
or  in  registered  lorm  by  a  corporation,  or  by 
a  government  or  its  political  subdivisions 
unless  received  in  the  course  of  a  trade  c:- 
business  as  a  dealer  in  stocks  or  securitie. 

Property  gains  and  losses.— Gain  or  loss: 
(1)  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset;  (2)  to  which  section  631  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  applies;  or  (J)  from  the 
sale,  excliange.  Involuntary  conversion  or 
other  disposition  of  property  if  that  proper; v 
is  neither  lai  stock  in  trade  or  other  property 
of  a  kind  which  would  properlv  be  includib:o 
in  Un-entory  if  on  hand  at  uie  close  of  the 
t;ix  year:  nor  (b)  property  held  primarily  for 
sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinarv  course  of 
the  trade  or  busines^. 

Net  operating  losses —No  deduction  f r  r 
net  operating  losses  of  other  year«i  will  be 
allowed  in  figuring  the  tie:  earnings  from 
self-employment.  Such  deduction  .should  be 
inchided  as  a  "minus"  figure  on  Form  1040 
line  44. 

Metre  tfian  one  trade  or  bu-iness 
It  you  farmed  and  also  had  one  or  more 
othCi  trades  or  businesses,  your  net  earnings 
from  self-employment  are  the  combined  net 
earnings  from  self-emplo.vment  of  all  yotir 
trades  and  businesses  rhus.  If  you  had  a 
1  ss  In  one  trade  or  business,  it  will  reduce 
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the  Income  from  another  trade  or  business. 
In  such  cases,  use  both  Schedule  P  and 
Schedule  C  to  figure  net  profit  from  the  farm 
and  nonfarm  activities,  respectively.  Make 
the  combined  computation  of  self-employ- 
ment ta.x  on  Schedule  SE. 

Joint  returns 
For  a  joint  return,  show  the  name  of  the 
•  •  •  SE.  If  both  husband  and  wife  have 
oclf-employment  income,  each  must  file  a 
separate  Schedule  SE.  However,  include  the 
total  of  profits  lor  Irsses)  from  all  businesses 
on  Form  1040,  line  35  or  39.  as  appropriate. 
Then  enter  the  combined  sell -employment 
tix  on  Form  1040,  llns  62. 

Community  income 

For  the  purpose  of  figviring  net  earnings 
from  self-employment,  if  any  of  the  income 
from  a  trade  or  business,  including  farming 
is  community  income,  all  the  Income  from 
that  trade  or  business  is  considered  the  in- 
come of  the  husband,  unless  the  wife  ex- 
ercLses  substantially  all  the  management  and 
control  of  the  operation.  In  that  case,  all 
such  income  is  considered  the  wife's.  (See 
"Partnerships'  below.) 

If  separate  returns  are  filed.  Schedules  C 
and  SE  or  Schedules  F  and  SE  must  be 
attached  to  the  return  of  the  one  wi;h  self- 
employment  Income.  Community  Income  in- 
cluded on  such  schedules  must  be  divided, 
for  Income  tax  purposes,  on  the  basis  of  the 
community  property  laws. 

Partnrrsliips 

In  figuring  his  combined  net  earnings  from 
self-employment,  a  partner  should  include 
his  entire  share  of  such  earnings  from  a  part- 
nership. Including  any  guaranteed  payments. 
No  part  of  that  share  can  be  allocated  to  the 
partner's  wife  (or  husband) ,  even  though  the 
income  may,  under  Stale  law,  be  community 
Income.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  husband 
and  wife  farm  partnership,  as  In  other  part- 
nerships, the  distributive  share  of  each  must 
be  entered  as  partnership  income  in  Schedule 
E,  Part  III,  for  Income  tax  purposes,  and  in 
Schedule  SE,  line  4(b),  for  self-employment 
tax  purposes.  (Report  nonfarm  partnership 
Income  in  Schedule  SE,  line  8(c),  for  social 
security  purposes.) 

Note. — //  a  member  of  a  co?itinuing  part- 
nership dies,  part  of  the  deceased  partners 
distributive  share  of  the  partnership's  ordi- 
nary income  (or  loss)  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  partnership  in  which  he  died  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  partner's  net  earnings  from 
self-employment. 

Optional  method  for  computing  net  earnings 
from  farm  self-employment 

If  your  gross  profits  for  the  year  from 
farming  were  not  more  than  $2,400,  you  can 
report  two-thirds  of  your  gross  profits  from 
farming  Instead  of  your  actual  net  earnings 
from  farming.  If  your  gross  profits  from  farm- 
ing were  more  than  $2,400,  and  your  actual 
net  earnings  from  farming  were  less  than 
$1,600,  you  can  report  $1,600. 

For  the  optional  method,  a  partner  should 
figure  his  share  of  gro.ss  profits  from  a  farm 
partnership  in  accordance  with  the  partner- 
ship agreement.  In  the  case  of  guaranteed 
payments,  his  share  of  the  partnership's 
gross  profits  is  his  guaranteed  payments  plus 
his  share  of  the  gross  profits,  after  such  gross 
profits  are  reduced  by  all  guaranteed  pay- 
ments of  the  partnership. 

Share-farming  arrangements 

A  person  who  produces  crops  or  livestock 
on  land  belonging  to  another  for  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  crop  or  livestock  pro- 
duced, or  the  proceeds  from  them,  Is  consid- 
ered to  be  an  independent  contractor  and  a 
self-employed  person  rather  than  an  em- 
ployee. His  net  earnings  should  be  reported 
on  Schedule  F  for  Income  tax  purposes  and 


on  Schedule  SE  for  self -employment  tax  pur- 
po.seb. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Is  there 
morning  bu.siness?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FURNISHED  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  bu.Mne.-^.s? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business.  S.  1443,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
billby  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1443)  to  authorize  the  furnish- 
ing of  defense  articles  and  services  to  for- 
eign countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  tlie  adoption  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeei  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitsi,  on  which 
there   is   a   2-hour   limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Proxmirei.  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  for  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL 
TO  REORGANIZE  THE  U.S.  FOREST 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  i  Mr.  Metc.^lf  ) ,  and 
I,  along  with  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  Tom  Judge,  and 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from  the 
eastern  district,  John  Melcher,  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  specifically  the  Subcommittee 
on  Environment,  Conservation,  and  For- 
estry. Our  distinguished  colleagues.  Con- 
gressman Shoup  of  Montana.  Senators 
Bennett  and  Moss  of  Utah  and  Senators 
DoMENici  and  Montoya  of  New  Mexico, 


also  appeared  before  the  Committee.  The 
topic  under  consideration  was  the  pro- 
posal by  the  administration  to  recognize 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  which  would  have 
meant  a  shifting  in  part  of  some  of  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  headquar- 
ters region  which  is  at  Missoula,  Mont., 
to  Denver,  Colo.,  approximately  1,000 
miles  away,  with  no  direct  lines  of  com- 
munication, which  would  have  meant  a 
dispersal  of  controls  to  Denver,  and 
which  would  have  meant  a  shifting  of 
the  headquarters  from  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mcx.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  forest  region  within 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  later  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  testimony  plus 
additional  correspondence  relative  to  the 
desire  on  the  par";  of  the  administration 
to  bring  about  a  reorganization  of  the 
Forest  Service,  a  move  which  was  made 
without  any  contact  whatsoever  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  or  Senate  from 
the  three  States,  involving  a  move  which 
was  made  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  so  to 
speak,  during  the  time  Congress  was  in 
recess  at  Easter,  a  move  which  has  been 
thwarted,  at  least  up  to  now,  because  of 
the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  the  Senate  and  I 
believe  the  House  as  well,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  which,  when  the  matter  was 
brought  to  its  attention,  agreed  to  con- 
duct hearings,  which  are  now  underway. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
futui-e  before  any  action  of  this  nature  is 
undertaken  that  at  least  the  members 
from  the  affected  States  would  be  given 
the  courtesy  of  being  allowed  to  express 
their  views  rather  than  to  have  to  depend 
upon  rumor  and  accomplished  fact, 
which  luckily  did  not,  this  time,  become 
an  accomplished  fact  only  because  of  the 
awareness  in  Congress  of  the  nefarious 
undertaking  which  was  imderway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  the  material  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Forest  Service  Reorganization 

(Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
June  26,  1973) 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  a  privilege  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture; this  legislative  Committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  some  very  important 
matters  in  my  State  of  Montana.  I  am,  how- 
ever, deeply  concerned  that  I  should  have  to 
come  before  this  Subcommittee  to  protest  an 
imwise,  ill-conceived  and  ridiculous  Execu- 
tive reorganization  plan  for  the  United  States 
Forest  Service. 

The  announced  plan  to  make  the  Forest 
Service  conform  its  Regional  operations  to 
the  current  10  Standard  Federal  Regions  will 
severely  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  what 
has  been  an  outstanding  Federal  agency.  The 
Forest  Service  is  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most 
valuable  renewable  resources — the  national 
forests  and  some  of  the  grasslands.  The  pro- 
posed consolidation  of  Forest  Service  Re- 
gional Offices  will  not  work  and  will  only  di- 
minish the  efl^ectiveness  of  an  already  em- 
battled agency.  Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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I  am  tired  of  having  the  management  of  our 
national  resources  dictated  by  the  bookkeep- 
ers of  the  Executive  Branch.  These  people 
are  urban  oriented  In  their  thinking  and  un- 
aware of  complexities  of  this  vast  country. 
As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  it  will  be 
a  sad  day  when  our  Nation's  policies  are  set 
by  a  computer.  I  have  the  distinct  Impres- 
sion that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  imple- 
mented their  reorganization  plan  rather 
hurriedly  only  after  considerable  prodding 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I  under- 
stand further  that  only  In  the  past  several 
weeks  has  there  been  any  Intensive  studies 
developed  to  support  the  reorganization  plan. 
The  Department  personnel  are  attempting  to 
justify  their  position,  after  the  fact. 

I  do  not  like  the  arrogance  demonstrated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  attempting 
to  implement  this  plan.  This  was  an  obvious 
political  move  with  no  detailed  studies  or 
specifics  to  back  it  up.  Earlier  reorganization 
plans  were  rejected.  This  plan  is  contrary 
to  the  Intent  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
which  establishes  a  preference  for  rural  areas. 
This  proposal  concentrates  the  administra- 
tive arm  of  the  Forest  Service  in  large  metro- 
politan areas. 

By  design,  the  Executive  Branch  is  cur- 
tailing the  activities  or  abolishing  estab- 
lished and  worthwhile  programs  through  im- 
poundment of  funds,  reorganization  and 
abolition — all  without  justification  or  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress.  Among  them  are 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  conservation 
programs,  the  war  against  poverty,  many 
Federal  health,  education  and  social  rehabili- 
tation programs  and,  in  the  instance  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  agency  is 
being  administered  by  an  Acting  Administra- 
tor, without  FHA  experience,  who  I  fear  Is 
planning  the  dismantling  of  this  agency. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture.  Division  of 
Administrative  Management,  in  1971  pre- 
pared a  preliminary  study  of  the  "Feasibility 
of  Conforming  to  Ten  Standard  Regional 
Boundaries."  The  obvious  conclusion  to  such 
a  study  is  that  it  is  feasible  but  It  certainly 
is  not  practical.  A  person  need  only  to  look 
at  a  map  of  the  United  States.  The  present 
Forest  Service  Regional  Structure  is  com- 
posed of  9  Regions.  The  boundaries  of  these 
Regions  are  set  to  accommodate  the  timber 
resources  of  the  Nation,  not  the  population 
centers  as  we  find  in  the  Federal  Regional 
concept. 

At  the  present  time.  Region  I.  which  is  lo- 
cated in  Missoula.  Montana,  administers  six- 
teen national  forests  In  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Washington,  and  26,126,940  acres  of  timber. 
In  addition,  there  are  forestry  research  facil- 
ities in  Missoula  and  Bozeman  with  associ- 
ated programs  at  both  State  Universities.  The 
agency  administers  grasslands  In  North  and 
South  Dakota.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
forests  are  In  Western  Montana  and  adjoin- 
ing Idaho.  Missoula,  Headquarters  of  Region 

I,  is  In  the  heart  of  these  timber  lands — a 
logical,  central  location. 

Denver,  Colorado,  Headquarters  of  Region 

II,  is  approximately  1,000  miles  away.  Region 
II  administers  20.000.000  acres  of  national 
forest.  There  are  186,000,000  acres  In  the  en- 
tire national  system  of  forest  lands.  The 
United  States  Is  a  very  large  landholder  and 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  ask  that 
they  continue  to  be  administered  from  9 
Regional  Headquarters.  Building  up  an  even 
larger  administrative  monster  in  Denver,  In 
addition  to  the  one  In  Washington,  D.C..  Is 
not  going  to  simplify  matters.  Such  action 
takes  away  more  responslbilitv  and  action 
from  local  authority. 

Region  I  and  II  are  two  very  large  areas, 
each  distinct  and  separate.  There  Is  no  direct 
public  transportation  between  the  two 
points.    The    other    Regional    Headquarters 


under  this  plan  is  In  Portland,  equally  in- 
accessible to  Region  I.  There  is  no  way  In 
which  I  can  be  convinced  that  the  affairs  of 
Region  I  can  be  administered  more  efficiently 
from  Denver.  In  fact,  the  people  of  Denver 
and  State  officials  have  Indicated  they  do 
not  favor  the  consolidation  in  Denver.  The 
City  of  Denver  has  far  too  many  urban  prob- 
lems now:  they  don't  want  more. 

Looking  at  the  map  again,  you  will  find 
the  Department  wants  to  place  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Regional  Headquarters  in  Atlanta.  Georgia. 
How  this  contributes  to  efficiency  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  understand.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  determined  to  make 
the  Forest  Service  conform  to  the  Regional 
concept,  yet  his  organizational  chart  ex- 
empts the  State  of  Alaska.  Our  Alaskan 
neighbors  are  deserving  of  this  attention  but 
the  need  to  conform  to  the  Federal  regional 
concept  is  obviously  not  binding  for  all. 

This  Is  not  decentralization  of  government 
but  rather  a  new  and  aggravated  type  of 
centralization  on  a  regional  basis  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  States.  If  the  government  wants 
to  really  decentralize.  It  ought  to  move  many 
of  its  offices  and  bureaus  out  of  Washington, 
D.C..  and  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  proposed  move  of  the  Regional  Head- 
quarters from  Missoula  would  admittedly  be 
a  severe  economic  blow  but.  In  any  other 
terms.  It  Is  also  very  impractical.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  Forest  Service  are  not  the  same 
as  other  Federal  agencies.  The  agency  is  in- 
volved with  the  day-to-day  management  of 
a  renewable  resource  and.  If  these  personnel 
are  to  do  a  good  Job.  they  can't  do  it  from 
afar.  That  Is  Just  exactly  what  would  hap- 
pen If  the  administrative  arm  of  the  agency 
is  moved  to  Denver.  There  are  rumors  that 
the  Department  wants  to  move  more  person- 
nel into  the  forests  for  on-the-ground  man- 
agement. I  think  this  Is  an  excellent  idea 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  regional  ad- 
ministrative management  should  be  from 
afar.  Movement  of  some  personnel  now  in 
the  Regional  offices  into  the  Individual  na- 
tional forests  would  be  useful. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Services  has  been  an  ac- 
tive and  innovative  Federal  agency  for  most 
of  Its  lifetime  and  I  am  now  concerned  with 
an  obvious  effort  to  clip  its  wings.  If  given 
the  proper  budget  and  number  of  personnel. 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  provide  the 
management  of  this  great  national  resource 
that  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  deserve.  In 
fact,  I  believe  It  Is  time  for  the  Senate  to 
review  the  question  of  personnel  levels  in 
the  Forest  Service.  Are  they  adequate  to  do 
the  Job? 

The  Federal  authorities  apparently  agree 
that,  because  of  the  large  expanse  of  terri- 
tory within  Standard  Region  'VIII  and  the 
large  workload,  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
zone  office  at  Missoula  and  Ogden  to  handle 
certain  work  better  accomplished  close  to  the 
on-the-ground  Job.  If  that  Is  so,  why  bother 
to  change  the  present  setup. 

The  Research  Unit  and  existing  facilities 
at  Ogden,  Utah,  should  be  maintained.  Re- 
gion I  has  always  had  a  close  affinity  with 
the  Inter-Mountain  Station  In  Ogden.  We 
must  keep  research  priorities  for  the  North- 
ern Rocky  Mountain  and  Inland  Empire  area. 
Fragmenting  the  research  facilities  at  Ogden 
between  Colorado  and  Oregon  will  only  com- 
pound the  problem.  Fragmenting  and  dis- 
rupting research  activity  now  underway  will 
cause  greater  delays  in  some  very  Important 
areas  of  research. 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing use  made  of  the  national  forests  of  Re- 
gion I.  and  this  is  an  excellent  measure  of  a 
heavy  people  \ise.  In  fact,  during  1971  the 
total  recreation  use  on  the  national  forests 
of  Region  I  was  almost  eleven  million  visitor 


days.  In  that  same  year,  eight  states  had  In 
excess  of  five  million  recreation  visits  to 
their  national  forests.  Montana  was  one  of 
those  states,  with  almost  seven  million  visits, 
compared  to  forty-eight  million  in  populous^ 
California  and  barely  1.5  million  in  Alaska. 
Even  Georgia,  which  has  only  837.000  acres 
of  national  forests  compared  to  the  twenty 
million  In  Alaska,  had  more  recreation  visits 
to  her  national  forests. 

Water  is  a  very  important  resource  in  Mon- 
tana. Region  I  national  forests  contributed 
over  two  trillion  cubic  feet  of  water  to  the 
Columbia  and  the  Missouri-Mississippi 
watersheds  and  river  systems.  Not  only  is 
this  water  vital  to  farm,  community,  and 
Industrial  requirements  but  the  manage- 
ment of  these  headwaters  Is  Important  to 
every  downstream  area  and  town.  By  every 
test  of  use  and  resources,  and  by  every  test 
of  the  Impact  of  people  on  the  lands  and 
resources  of  the  National  Forest,  there  Is 
an  absolute  and  clear  need,  In  my  Judgment, 
for  the  continuation  of  a  Region  embracing 
the  area  that  Is  now  Region  I  and  a  Regional 
Headquarters  at  Missoula. 

The  Forest  Service  reorganization  plan  will, 
undoubtedly,  entail  the  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable monies  for  moving  of  personnel, 
location,  and  rental  of  new  facilities,  aban- 
donment of  old  offices  and  equipment.  I  have 
seen  no  estimates  as  to  any  financial  saving 
that  would  ensue  from  this  ill-conceived 
plan.  How  much  more  money  will  be  re- 
quired for  travel  and  per  diem— distances 
would  be  substantially  greater  for  Regional 
personnel. 

The  demands  on  our  national  forests  are 
greater  than  at  any  time  in  history.  The 
cost  and  demand  for  lumber  is  higher  than 
anyone  anticipated.  The  lumber  industry  is 
pleading  for  more  timber  sales.  Timber  man- 
agement of  this  nature  requires  sufficient 
personnel  to  protect  the  multiple  use  con- 
cept. The  Administration  proposes  a  solu- 
tion to  the  timber  crisis  which  is  almost  im- 
possible to  comprehend. 

They  announce  a  program  of  expanded 
timber  sales  in  our  national  forests  and  then 
a  reduction  in  personnel  and  removal  of 
Regional  offices  which  are  important  to  on- 
the-ground  management.  In  Region  I.  the 
reorganization  plan  calls  for  a  personnel  re- 
duction of  some  1.600  slots.  The  Department 
has  asked  for  450  additional  personnel  m 
timber  sales  but  no  additional  funds.  To  say 
the  least.  I  am  somewhat  confused — I  suspect 
that  may  be  the  Intent.  Reduced  funds, 
fewer  {>ersonnel.  and  unnecessary  reorganiza- 
tion will  bring  chaos  to  the  management  oi 
an  extremely  valuable  natural  resource.  The 
multiple  use  concept  will  be  cast  aside  and 
it  will  be  full  speed  ahead  for  harvesting 
timber  and  nothing  else — the  consequences 
be  damned. 

The  Department  of  Interior  resource  agen- 
cies, w-hich  is  realigning  their  Regional  op- 
erations, have  found  some  difficulty  because 
their  activity  is  also  re.source  based.  The  Re- 
gional structure  there  is  less  Important.  The 
major  portion  of  their  personnel  are  in  the 
field.  AU  in  all,  my  colleagues  from  New 
Mexico.  Utah  and  Montana  are  bewildered 
by  the  Intent  of  this  reorganization  plan. 

Not  only  Is  the  Administration  talking 
about  abolishing  a  Region  that  has  been 
functioning  effectively  since  1908.  but  they 
are  also  talking  about  abolishing  a  Region 
that  contains  one-seventh  of  the  larids  in  the 
National  Forest  System.  The  fifty  states  of 
our  Nation  reflect  vast  differences  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  our  Country  Is  great 
The  Forest  Service  Regions  fit  into  this  mold 
by  providing  an  organization  for  manage- 
ment based  on  the  location  of  the  resource 
it  administers. 
My  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will  be 
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testifying  on  this  Issue  at  some  length  and 
we  will  be  hearing  from  Governors  and  the 
people  who  will  be  directly  affected  by  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclusion,  I  would  like 
to  make  several  recommendations  to  the 
Committee. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  should  be 
Instructed  to  stop  reorganization  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Forget  once  and  for  all  a 
change  in  the  current  Forest  Service  Regional 
c^)erattons  Place  more  personnel  In  the  field 
but  no  further  consideration  should  be  given 
to  consolidation  of  field  <^>erations. 

I  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
be  exempted  from  Administrative  personnel 
reductions.  If  the  agency  is  expected  to  do  a 
proper  Job  of  managing  our  national  forests, 
they  need  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sufiiciently  concerned 
about  the  issue  at  hand  to  recommend  that 
this  Committee  take  no  action  on  any  pend- 
ing legislation  or  proposal  affecting  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  until  this  matter 
has  been  resolved  once  and  for  all. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  Appropriations  will  be 
willing  to  cooperate  in  every  way. 

What  we  are  discussing  today  Is  the  future 
efficient  operation  of  an  effective  national  re- 
source agency  which  has  been  shackled  by 
directives  from  above  and  I  mean  above.  A 
resource  of  the  magnitude  of  our  national 
forests  is  something  which  cannot  be  taken 
lightly.  The  concern  and  attention  of  this 
Committee  is  most  appreciated.  Thank  you. 

Testimony  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
Mr.  Chairman : 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  subcommittee  this  morn- 
ing. As  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  has  sUted,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  should  have  to  appear  on  this  mat- 
ter. But  serious  actions  have  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  Forest  Service  which  vio- 
late that  agency's  mandate  and  the  common 
sense  of  the  American  people. 

Before  the  day  is  over,  you  will  have  heard 
from  the  entire  Montana  Congressional  dele- 
gation. I  was  born  and  raised  in  Etevens- 
vllle,  a  small  town  thirty  miles  from  Mis- 
soula, deep  in  the  heart  of  Forest  Service 
country.  Senator  Mansfield  lived  and  taught 
in  Missoula  while  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana. Congressman  Richard  Shoup  hails  from 
Missoula.  And  Congressman  John  Melcher 
comes  from  Forsyth,  Just  a  few  miles  from 
the  Custer  National  Forest. 

Apart  from  our  collective  experiences  as 
Members  of  Congress  with  regular  dealings 
in  Forest  Service  matters,  we  have  personal 
knowledge  of  Montana's  forests  and  moun- 
tains and  timber,  recreation  and  water  and 
natural  resources.  All  of  these  things  were 
part  of  our  lives  before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. We  know  what  the  words  "renewable 
resources"  mean.  It  therefore  hits  us  hard 
when  budget-balancing  bureaucrats  in 
Washington,  most  of  whom  wouldn't  know 
a  Montana  pine  from  a  Mississippi  magnolia, 
treat  this  precious  heritage  as  simplly  an- 
other column  of  figures. 

The  successful  farmer  stays  close  to  the 
soil.  He  sifts  the  soU  through  his  fingers, 
surveys  the  sky  for  moisture  and  calculates 
the  most  opportune  time  to  sow,  weed,  fer- 
tilize, and  harvest.  His  relationship  with  his 
crop  is  close,  personal.  contlnuou.s. 

The  same  relationship  must  exkt  between 
the  forests  and  the  public  stewards  of  those 
lands.  Proper  maintenance  requires  on-the- 
spot  decisions  by  competent  Forest  Service 
personnel.  Those  decisions  simply  cannot  be 
made  effectively  by  far-off  bureaucrats. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  we  should  be  restating 
these  obvious  propositions  today.  There  are 
only  two  que.stlons  which  we  should  be  ask- 
ing-   (1)    what   should   be    the   goal   of   the 


Forest  Service,  and   (2)   what  tools  do  they 
need  to  do  the  Job  properly? 

The  goal  has  already  been  laid  out  by  Con- 
gress In  numerous  pieces  of  legislation, 
principal  of  which  is  the  Multiple-Use  Sus- 
tained-Yield  Law.  That  Act  obliged  the  For- 
est Service  to  give  weight  to  the  multiple 
uses  of  recreation,  watershed,  timber,  wildlife 
and  range  management. 

The  tools  should  be  those  which  meet  in- 
creasing pressures  on  the  national  forests. 
More  personnel  should  be  provided  to  man- 
age timber  sales,  conduct  environmental  sur- 
veys and  cater  to  the  millions  of  visitors.  Re- 
search should  be  conducted  on  more  efficient 
ways  of  removing  timber  from  the  forests, 
and  more  efficient  ways  of  processing  the  logs 
once  they  are  removed.  Funds  are  needed  to 
reforest  large  areas. 

At  some  point,  reasonable  people  have  to 
ask  themselves  why  this  Administration,  with 
commercial  and  recreational  pre.ssures  of  rec- 
ord levels  on  a  vast  domain  of  186  million 
acres  of  Forest  Service  lands,  are  cutting  ex- 
perienced personnel  and  shipping  many  of 
those  remaining  to  distant  urban  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  wUl  find  part 
of  the  answer  in  S.  1775,  the  "other  half"  of 
the  rea.=«ns  for  these  hearings.  S.  1775  is 
nothing  but  a  warmed-over  version  of  the 
ill-fated  Timt>er  Supply  Act  which  was  re- 
jected by  Congress  in  February  of  1970.  Both 
measures  share  the  distinction  of  replacing 
the  multiple-use  concept  with  timber  as  the 
dominant  use  of  national  forests. 

This  preoccupation  with  commercial  in- 
terests has  been  the  hallmark  of  the  current 
Administration,  so  I  suppose  we  shouldn't 
be  surprised  that  it  is  extended  to  our  na- 
tional forests.  The  proposed  Reorganization 
plan  achieves  two  purposes  for  Mr.  Nixon, 
the  OMB  and  Mr.  Butz.  It  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  efficiency  when  viewed  on  the 
flow  charts  in  government  manuals,  and  It 
removes  the  watchdogs  who  guard  the  pub- 
lic's interests  In  the  forest.  Neither  Is  acci- 
dental. 

Although  It  l.s  not  properly  an  Administra- 
tion bill,  S.  1775  complements  the  Adminis- 
tration's efforts.  It  would  condone.  If  not 
"legalize,"  the  growing  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  timber.  The  so-called  "Wood  Supply  and 
National  Forest  Lands  Investment  Act  of 
1972"  has  as  its  rationale  the  claim  that 
the  nations  housing  goals  cant  be  met  un- 
less "available  timber  supplies  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests  are  substantially  expanded." 
At  first  glance,  the  claim  seems  reason- 
able. But  first  glances  seldom  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  truth  Is  that  re.search,  much  of 
It  by  the  Forest  Service  itself,  demonstrates 
that  up  to  a  quarter  of  each  tree  is  left  In  the 
forest  when  it  Is  cut,  and  up  to  a  quarter  of 
the  sawed  log  remains  on  the  sawmill  floor 
after  processing.  New  techniques  have  been 
developed  to  get  the  most  from  eacli  log, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done — in  the 
laboratory  and  in  pilot  commercial  opera- 
tions. The  President  recently  announced  a 
ten  per  cent  increase  in  the  allowable  cut; 
better  he  should  have  asked  for  additional 
research  funds  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
each  log  by  ten  or  twenty  or  even  thirty 
per  cent   to   achieve   the   same   goal. 

Also,  the  President's  action  could  have 
little  Impact  on  the  current  lumber  crisis. 
At  the  very  earliest,  timlier  contracted  today 
could  not  appear  on  the  market  for  at  least 
a  year.  According  to  the  Forest  Service  it- 
self, there  are  already  fifty  billion  board  feet 
of  saw  timber  contracted  and  in  the  pipe- 
line today.  This  is  nearly  live  limes  the  an- 
nual allowable  cut.  Tlie  one  point  eight 
billion  board  feel  increiise  announced  by  the 
President  could  hardly  affect  current  prices. 
One  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  true 
motive,  apart  from  giving  to  the  American 
people  the  illusion  of  fast  action,  lies  in  Its 
future  application  for  the  timber  Indu.stry. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  either  or  both  the  reor- 
ganization plan  or  the  timber  supply  bill 
are  allowed  to  stand,  ihey  will  represent  his- 


toric steps  backward  In  our  management  of 
public  lands.  Timber  l.terests  wUl  reap  a 
temporary  windfall;  future  generations  will 
pay  the  price.  And  this  Congress  will  be 
remembered  for  standing  by  and  permitting 
It  to  happen. 

The  effects  which  will  flow  frt»n  the  pro- 
posed Reorganization  Plan  will  do  Incal- 
culable harm  to  our  national  forests.  I  at- 
tach such  Importance  to  reversing  the  pro- 
posed action  that  I  urge  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  enterUln  no  other 
legislation  dealing  with  the  Forest  Service 
untU  this  matter  Is  resolved.  That  Includes 
S.  1775. 

I  likewise  urge  the  Committee  to  instruct 
Mr.  Butz  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  cease  his 
emasculation  of  the  Forest  Service  and  to 
conform  to  the  legislative  intent  of  this  and 
previous  Congresses.  The  President  has 
called  for  a  better  working  relationship  with 
Congress.  He  can  begin  by  reversing  this  Ill- 
advised  scheme  which  can  only  lead  to  sys- 
tematic rape  of  the  land. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  and  members  of 
this  Subcommittee  for  their  kind  attention. 

Forest  Service  Reorganization 
(Statement  of  Congressman  John  Melchee) 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Subcommittee  today  to  discuss 
proposed  Forest  Service  regional  reorganiza- 
tion. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  believe  the  plan  to  make  the  Forest  Servfce 
conform  to  the  Standard  Federal  Region 
concept  is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
taxpayers,  the  people  who  use  our  National 
Forests  or  of  the  forest  resources  In  my  Dis- 
trict, my  state  or  the  Nation.  In  fact,  in 
the  context  of  proposals  to  combine  forests 
now  before  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
the  reorganization  plan  becomes  an  even 
greater  threat  to  the  people  and  resources 
I  have  mentioned. 
Let  me  discuss  several  points  Individually. 
First,  the  Forest  Service  has  not  Justifled 
the  reorganization  plan  In  dollars-and-cents 
terms.  An  analysis  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  points  out  that 
the  criteria  upon  which  the  reorganization 
plan  Is  based  are  not  criteria  at  all.  They 
are  rather,  a  rationalization  of  manage- 
ment decisions  already  made— In  this  ca.se 
quite  clearly  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Those  decisions  appear  to  be 
a  fuzzy  attempt  to  cut  much  of  the  man- 
agerial muscle  out  of  the  Forest  Service 
regionally  In  order  to  save  money. 

Yet,  In  answer  to  requests  tor  Itemized 
estimates  of  projected  savings  that  would 
accompany  reorganization,  no  figures  were 
forthcoming  until  the  very  eve  of  this  hear- 
ing, and  then  they  were  not  complete  and 
to  the  point.  Until  yesterday  I  had  been 
told  by  the  Forest  Service  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  was  now  making  a 
complete  study  of  the  matter  and  that  I 
would  receive  a  copy  of  the  report.  How 
could  such  a  monumental  reorganization 
plan  have  been  devised  and  ordered  Into 
effect  without  cost/benefit  figures  having 
been  prepared  and  carefully  analyzed?  What 
kind  of  management  is  this? 

But  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  reor- 
ganization was  made.  And  I  still  want  to 
know  how  much  more  Ifs  going  to  cost  to 
have  regional  supervision  of  the  forests  In 
my  District  and  In  my  State  as  a  result  of 
moving  the  bosses  800  miles  to  Denver.  No 
one  either  can  or  will  tell  me. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  touch  on  deals 
with  the  people  who  benefit  from  our  Na- 
tional Forests — the  people  who  want,  and  de- 
serve, to  use  the  forests  f  :)r  recreation  under 
the  multiple-u.se  concept  as  well  as  those 
who  depend  upon  our  ^orests  for  a  living  as 
a  result  of  the  timber  Industry.  Those  who 
use  our  forests  as  a  magnificent  recreation 
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resource  need  road  and  campground  main- 
tenance. The  timber  people  need  adequate 
cut  and  environmental  supervision  and  as- 
.sistance.  All  need  fire  protection  and  ade- 
quate assurance  of  reforestation  In  cut  areas. 
Today  the  recreational  use  of  our  forests 
13  increasing  rapidly.  The  demand  for  timber     people  were  being  sent  Into  the  field.  But     sharp  increases  m  the  orice  of  timber  '  Vn'ri" 
cut  allocations  IS  not  only  increasing,  it  has      again,  I  doubt  that  moving  regional  supervi-      if  we^do  notTegin  inm^ed'ately  toTo^  bet^r 
been  responded  to  with  a  promise  that  an      sion  800  miles  away  would  help  accomplish      Job  of  managing  and  aDDronriat^^aonrf^^^^^ 
additional  1.8  billion  board  feet  can  be  har-      that  if  the  Service  found  it  nece^rv.  On  the     resourcT^  these  p  lE  w  ii  Z-°"  p  rr!, 
vested  each  year.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcul-      other  hand    t  ^.r,r,^f  o,,„„.  „, ,:. ^       t  uurce.,.  mese  problems  will  become  crit- 


vide  closer  supervision  of  timber  cut.  recre- 
ation, maintenance,  and  environmental  work, 
fine.  They  can  do  so  now  without  involving 
a  move  to  Denver.  More  decisions  might  be 
handled  at  the  forest  level  as  a  result.  The 
regional  paperwork  might  be  reduced  as  more 


If  our  forests  are  not  Intelligently  and 
eflectively  managed  in  the  coming  years,  this 
nation  will  face  another  resource  crisis 
similar  to  the  current  energy  shortage.  There 
are  presently  serious  proble'ms  in  the  forest 
products  industrj-  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 


lure  has  promised  an  additional  450 
"foresters,  engineers  and  support  personnel 
which  are  required  under  the  expanded  sales 
program."  This  commitment  was  made  at  a 
lime  when  the  Service  was  struggling  to  find 
ways  to  reduce  its  employment  by  1590  peo- 
ple to  meet  Its  FY  1974  employment  ceiling, 
and  after  previous  reductions  of  more  than 
one  thousand  people  since  1971.  Something 
has  to  give  if  the  employment  reductions, 
timber  sales  increases  and  reorganization 
goals  are  to  be  met. 

We  all  should  know  what  will  suffer.  It 
will  be  the  very  things  our  forests  users  need 
and  Congress  has  intended  they  have — the 
maintenance  fire  protection,  reforestation 
and  environmental  protection  services.  Al- 
ready there  are  indications  from  Montana 
that  Forest  Service  employees  are  being 
taken  off  important  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion Jobs  and  assigned  to  help  with  the 
timber  cutting,  even  outside  their  own 
forests. 


tress  strongly  enough     leal 


that  when  regional  supervision  or  assistance 
is  necessary  it  should  be  available  quickly 
from  people  close  enough  to  the  forests  to 
understand  their  problems  and  the  resources 
available  to  solve  their  problems. 

There  is  another  situation  related  to  reor- 
ganisation that  disturbs  many  Montaiians  to- 
day also.  That  Is  the  plan,  "now  before  the 
Chief,  to  combine  national  forests  and  even 
ranger  districts.  I  understand  that  these 
plans  are  only  waiting  In  the  wings  for  ap- 
proval of  regional  reorganization.  In  Mon- 
tana ir  is  proposed,  for  example,  that  the  six 
national  forests  that  lie  at  least  In  part  east 
of  the  Continental  Divide  be  combined  Into 
three.  One  forest  headquarters  would  be  com- 
ploteU-  eliminated,  with  forest  supervision 
transferred  lOO-to-200  miles  away.  At  the 
same  time  there  would  be  dLstrlct  consolida- 
tion, involving  some  ranger  district  elimi- 
nation. 

This  is  not  speculation.  The  plans  for  con- 
r^olidation  are  now  before  the  Chief  of  the 


Forest-level  people  are  telling  me  that  al-     Forest  Service  and  Forest  Service  people  ex- 


ready  the  economic  pressure  for  more  limber 
Is  throwing  the  multiple-use  concept  out 
of  whack.  They  are  concerned  about  It  and 
so  am  I,  particularly  when  an  important  safe- 
guard at  the  regional  level  is  being  proposed 
for  removal  to  some  distant  city  and  em- 
ployment of  regional  .specialists,  wlio  serve 
a  number  of  forests,  is  to  be  curtailed.  Not 
only  will  forest-users  suffer — more  impor- 
tantly our  forests  will  suffer. 

Some  Forest  Service  spokesmen  have  argued 
against  my  position  and  in  favor  of  Service 
reorganization  by  saying  that,  in  fact,  more 
people  can  be  sliifted  to  forest-level  Jobs 
once  the  regions  have  been  standardized  and 
headquarters  at  Missoula,  Ogden  and  Albu- 
querque eliminated.  One  Forest  Supervisor 
told  my  office  that  he  might  even  accept  a 
transfer  back  to  a  Ranger  position  in  order 
lo  stay  in  the  Service  under  reorganization. 
I've  been  told,  loo,  that  once  these  profes- 
sionals are  put  back  into  the  forests,  more 
of  the  decisionmaking  can  be  handled  at 
that  level. 

If  all  this  decentralization  is  really  a  goal 
of  reorganization  then  I  believe  it  should 
receive  more  attention.  Then  we  could  point 
out  to  the  Service  that  it  doesn't  take  the 
shifting  of  a  regional  headquarters  800  miles 
away  to  start  cutting  out  deadwood  in  the 
office.  If  it  is  there  in  the  first  place. 

I'm  not  convinced  that  increased  forest- 
level  staffing  Is  a  goal  of  reorganization,  or 
that  forest-level  people  have  even  been  ade- 
quately consulted  about  the  possibility  of  In- 
creasing such  staffing. 

My  office  recently  relea.sed  figures  from 
within  the  Forest  Service  headquarters  on 
projected  personnel  changes  as  a  result  of 
the  elimination  of  the  Missoula  regional 
headquarters.  Of  the  370  MLssoula  headquar- 
ters employees,  only  50  were  projected  to  be 
assigned  to  forest  positions  within  the  Re- 
gion, 170  were  projected  to  stay  in  regional 
service  centers,  70  were  projected  for  trans- 
fer lo  Denver.  Portland  or  to  forests  now 
administered  In  those  regions,  and  80  were 
expected  to  leave  the  Service.  In  Montana 
those  figures  were  greeted  with  complete  sur- 
prise. Regional  and  Forest  people  told  me 
they  must  have  been  plucked  from  the  air 
because  no  one  in  Washington  had  asked 
them  for  information  as  to  what  personnel 
shifts  might  be  expected  under  reorganiza- 
tion. 

If  the  Forest  Service  can  place  more  pro- 
fessionals at  tlie  Forest  Service  level  to  pro- 


Effective  forest  management  Is  a  triangle 
of  responsibility.  There  are  three  Jurisdiciions 
involved— federal  and  suie  government  and 
private  Interests.  Because  of  the  scattered  or 
checkerboard  pattern  of  ownership  of  timber 
lands  in  the  western  stales,  cooperation 
among  all  those  involved  in  forestry  is  essen- 
tial to  achieve  good  management.  Maintain- 
ing and  developing  isolated  tracts  is  not 
effective  management.  If  the  productivity 
and  recreational  value  of  our  forests  are  to 
be  maintained,  federal  and  slate  govern- 
ment and  private  Interests  must  work  to- 
gether to  protect  this  priceless,  renewable 
resource.  And  I  believe  Ml.ssoula.  Montana  i=; 
the  nations  best  example  of  this  essential 
working  relationship. 

Missoula  is  the  foreslrv  capital  of  the 
Northwest.  There  are  13  federal  and  state 
agencies  dealing  with  forestry  located  in  the 
Missoula  area.  In  addition,  private  forest 
product  Industries  Include  saw  mills,  pulp 
paper.  pl\-wood,  particle  board,  sash  and  other 
wood  speciality  products  plants. 

During  the  years  the  forest  products  in- 
dustiy  was  developing  in  the  region,  many 
close  personal  and  professional  relationship's 
have  been  established.  These  people  have 
worked  together  They  have  fought  fires  con- 
trolled diseases,  cruised  the  woods,  conducted 
Inventories  and  timber  sales,  developed  new 
technologies,  and  effectively  managed  the 
forests. 

The  triangle  of  responsibllltv  works  in 
Missoula  and  throughout  ihe  Northwest  And 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  practical  advantages 
of  the  location  of  the  Region  I  Office  in 
Missoula  should  be  cancelled  bv  the  vague 
concept  of  standard  federal  regions 

The  organizational  strucuire  of  the  Forest 
Service  dictates  against  the  relocation  of 
the    regional    office 

Tlie  Ranger  Districts  implement  forest 
service  policy.  The  supervisors  of  the  na- 
tional forest  conduct  planning.  The  regional 
offices  provide  support  including  coordina- 
tion, training,  quality  control,  disease,  in- 
sect  and   fire   control   research. 

Regional    forest    service    offices    implement 

policy    only    after    receiving    recommenda- 

lions    from    the    slate    and    local    levels     If 

the  office   is   moved   to  Denver,   it    will   lo«e 

ihe   daily   contact    with    state    foreslrv    and 

private  industry  personnel  that  is  necessary 

to  adequately  manage  our  limber  resources. 

Quality  control  depends  on  the  ability  of 

the    forest    service    to    develop    solutions    to 

immediate    problems.    Confusion    and    delav 

Regions  is  potentially  workable.  There  are.     can  be  disastrous  in  dealing  with  forest  prob- 

however,   exceptions  where   local,   state   and     lems.   An  office   in   a  metropolitan   area  600 


pect  a  decision  affecting  Montana  as  soon  as 
regional  reorganization  is  Initiated. 

It  is  clear  lo  me  thai  this  represents  an 
overall  goal  of  reducing  employment  at  all 
levels,  not  increasing  it  in  theforests.  This 
fits  tlie  overall  planned  employment  reduc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1974  which  cannot  be 
justified.  It  raises  the  spectre  of  combined 
ranger  districts  with  fewer  people,  being  ad- 
ministered from  combined  forest  headquar- 
ters perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  further  away, 
at  a  time  when  regional  decision-making  and 
assistance  is  available  only  across  half  a  con- 
tinent. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  a  threat  to  the 
proper  management  of  our  precious  forest 
resources.  That  threat  could  evolve  into  dis- 
aster for  our  people  and  forests  if  it  goes 
unchecked.  Regional  reorganization  should 
be  stopped  now,  and  forest  consolidation 
plans  carefully  considered  under  the  pres- 
ent regional  structure  before  anv  are  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  thank  you  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  opportunity  lo  be  heard  on  this 
subject  of  such  Importance  to  Montana  and 
the  Nation. 
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Gov.    Thomas    L. 


OF    Montana 

JlTDGE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee: 
I  believe  the  concept  of  Standard  Federal 


national  interests  supersede  organizational 
considerations.  And  the  planned  relocation 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Region  I  Office  ex- 
emplifies this  type  of  thinking  that  ignores 
specific  Issues  to  achieve  general  objectives. 

In  Montana,  we  recently  completed  a  pro- 
gram to  reorganize  the  executive  departments 
of  state  government.  Tills  program  was 
intended  to  achieve  general  objectives.  As  we 
proceeded  with  the  reorganization  process, 
however,  we  realized  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  exceptions  to  assure  effective  govern- 
ment operation.  We  realized  that  our  concept 
of   reorganization   was   not    infallible. 

We  compromised  some  principles  to  achle\  e 
practical  results  Eventually,  we  establlslied 
a  systein  that  puts  performance  ahead  of 
philosophy. 

And  r  would  hope  that  the  same  con- 
siderations of  necessity  would  be  applied  lo 
the  proposed  relocation  of  the  Reuion  I  Otiice. 


ftropolitan  area  600 
miles  away  will  not  be  able  to  act  as  deci- 
sively as  an  agency  located  in  the  middle  of 
the    limber    country 

Coordination  of  the  myriad  functions  of 
the  regional  office  is  dependent  on  close 
contact  with  people  in  all  areas  of  forestry 
Because  the  forest  service  is  concerned  with 
so  mauy  activities  that  affect  the  region, 
including  coal  development,  land  use.  rec- 
reation, insect  and  dise.ise  control  and  fire 
fighting,  it  Ls  Imperative  thai  those  people 
most  affected  be  involved  in  determining 
policy. 

Region  I  is  comprised  of  10  states,  and  al- 
though Denver  is  more  centrally  located. 
Missoula  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Northwest- 
ern timber  country 

Transferring  the  Regional  Office  to  Denver 
will  remove  it  from  proximity  with  t!ie  re- 
sour. «•    it    is   charged   to   manage 
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The  relocation  will  break  up  the  close 
working  relationship  that  has  developed 
through  the  years  among  the  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  and  private  Industry  In  regard 
to  forestry  matters. 

It  will  confuse  and  delay  the  Implementa- 
tion of  forest  service  policy  by  restricting 
the  Informational  process. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  of  these  con- 
ditions, in  my  opinion,  will  be  a  deterioration 
of  the  Forest  Service's  capability  to  effec- 
tively manage  our  priceless  timber  resources. 
And  I  believe  this  is  a  prohibitive  price 
to  pay  to  achieve  the  still  questionable  objec- 
tive of  Standard  Federal  Regions. 

We  need  men  In  the  woods  In  the  North- 
west rather  than  bureaucrats  behind  desks 
In   Denver. 

We  need  people  who  can  go  to  work  to 
sustain  our  forests  rather  than  an  accumula- 
tion of  new  concepts. 

We  need  day-to-day  contact  and  coopera- 
tion amcMig  all  forest  Interests  rather  than 
an  aloof  relationship  with  a  remote  govern- 
ment agency. 

And  finally  we  need  to  emphasize  prac- 
tical considerations  rather  than  general 
ideas. 

Effective  management  of  our  forests  to 
achieve  sustained  productivity  and  preserve 
recreational  values  is  a  matter  of  vital  na- 
tional interest,  that  I  believe  has  precedence 
over  any  other  considerations  of  policy  and 
organization.  This  committee  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prevent  the  Forest  Service  from 
being  crippled.  I  hope  that  you  would  agrpe 
that  the  forests  of  the  Northwest  can  l>e 
more  Intelligently  and  effectively  managed 
by  maintaining  the  Regional  Office  In 
Missoula. 

The  effects  of  moving  the  Regional  Office 
go  l>eyond  forest  management.  This  proposed 
relocation  will  result  in  immediate  adverse 
economic  conditions  in  Montana  and 
throughout  the  timber  states  of  the  North- 
west. The  forest  products  industry  has  Just 
begun  to  recover  from  a  period  of  extreme 
economic  difficulty.  And  the  recovery  of  the 
industry  will  never  occur  unless  adequate 
forest  service  personnel  are  available  to  plan 
and  control  the  development  of  our  timber 
resources. 

At  a  time  when  rising  prices  dictate  the 
necessity  of  more  timber  sales,  we  must  have 
forest  service  personnel  in  the  woods  to 
assure  that  allowable  cuts  are  attained. 

At  a  time  of  increasing  conflict  between 
environmental  and  economic  interests,  the 
forest  service  must  become  more  actively  in- 
volved to  assure  both  conservation  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  relocation  of  the  Regional  Office  will 
restrict  the  avaUabUlty  of  personnel  needed 
to  conduct  timber  sales  and  plan  for  the  sus- 
tained productivity  of  our  forests.  The  effect 
in  the  Northwest  wUl  be  a  reduction  of  ac- 
tivity In  the  forest  products  Industry,  the 
loss  of  Jobs  and  the  return  of  the  hard  times 
that  we  have  recently  experienced.  The  effect 
m  the  nation  wUl  be  higher  timber  prices, 
reducUons  in  housing  sUrts  and  other  con- 
struction and  a  general  weakening  of  the 
economy. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  reduce,  restrict  and 
reorganize  the  forest  service.  Present  prob- 
lems Indicate  to  me  a  necessity  to  strengthen 
the  forest  service  by  increasing  management 
capabilities  and  Involvement.  And  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  Region  I  Office  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  need — now  more 
than  ever— to  effectively  manage  our  forest 
resources. 

I  believe  relocation  is  a  very  cold.  Imper- 
sonal and  impractical  policy.  The  Regional 
Office  employs  approximately  450  people  in 
the  Missoula  area,  and  as  Governor  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  need  these  jobs  in  Mon- 
tana. And  to  me,  relocation  is  Just  additional 
evidence  of  the  disregard  for  rural  America 
that  seems  to  prevail  In  Washington. 
The  loss  of  the  Region  i  Office  will  exag- 
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gerate  already  serious  economic  problems 
in  Montana. 

Transferring  these  people  to  Denver  will 
only  complicate  serious  population  pres- 
sure and  pollution  problems  in  Colorado. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  organizational 
structure  that  could  Justify  these  unreason- 
able dislocations. 

I  thank  Senator  Eastland,  Chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee,  and  Senator  Talmadge, 
Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  for 
providing  me  with  this  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify on  this  matter  of  great  importance  to 
Montana  and  the  Northwest. 


Statement  or  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  leaving  this  morning 
I  would  like  to  submit  a  series  of  correspond- 
ence for  the  record  of  this  hearing.  These  doc- 
uments Include  letters  from  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate,  E.xecutlve  replies  and 
reports. 

To  be  very  candid  about  the  circumstances 
Involved  in  this  reorgani2ation,  I  am  not 
happy  with  the  way  that  it  has  been  handled. 
Inquiries  early  in  the  year  about  possible 
Forest  Service  reorganization  brought  re- 
plies— "the  matter  is  under  review"— and 
that  we  would  be  informed  before  any  final 
action  was  taken.  Then  reorganization  is 
announced  during  the  Easter  Recess  when 
most  of  us  were  out  of  the  city.  After  ap- 
pealing to  the  able  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Talmadge,  he  instructed  the 
Department  to  withhold  implementation 
tintil  such  time  as  these  hearings  could  be 
held.  The  Department  acquiesced,  but  only 
verbally,  nothing  was  put  in  writing.  Later 
the  Department  responded  in  writing  that 
the  reorganization  was  being  postponed;  how- 
ever, tentative  planning  was  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  a  memorandum  circulated  in  the 
Regional  Offices. 

Senators  Metcalf.  Moss,  and  I  asked  for 
some  detailed  statistical  information  which 
we  assumed  went  Into  this  decision,  and  we 
received  a  partial  response  yesterday.  Much 
of  the  Information  was  considered  too  volu- 
minous to  provide  or  deferral  was  made  to 
the  upcoming  study  of  the  entire  matter  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  Is  an  ex- 
ceedingly poor  way  for  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  to  Improve  its  relation- 
ship with  the  Legislative  Branch.  I  hope  that 
this  Committee  will  take  appropriate  action. 

March  26,  1973. 
Hon.  Earl  J.  Bute, 
Secretary, 

Department  o/  Agriculture. 
Hon.  John  McGuire, 
Chief. 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Rumors  have  come  to  my  attention  that 
U.S.  Forest  Service  region  one  headquarters 
now  at  Mls.soula.  Montana  will  be  transferred 
to  Denver.  I  object  strongly  to  any  such  plan. 
Missoula  is  strategically  located  in  the  heart 
of  timber  resources  region.  Regional  con- 
cept as  now  established  doe»  not  necessarily 
apply  to  several  of  our  natural  resources. 
Denver  Is  remote  on  the  fringe  of  the  most 
active  forest  regions.  I  would  like  your  reas- 
surance that  nothing  will  be  done  to  dissi- 
pate Forest  Service  activity  at  Missoula.  Any 
plan  to  move  the  Missoula  headquarters  will 
be  met  with  strong  opposition  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Regards. 

Senator  Mike  Ma.vsfield, 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 


Forest  Service. 
Washington,  DC  ,  AprU  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Your  telegram  of 
March  2(j  asking  us  to  check  on  a  rumor  that 
the  Forest  Servlie  is  considering  moving  Its 
Missoula  Regional  headquartws.  Although  we 


are  reviewing  the  possibility,  we  have  made 
no  firm  decision  on  this  matter. 

About  two  years  ago,  we  Initiated  Stand- 
ard Region  studies  as  part  of  the  government- 
wide  Federal  Assistance  Review  (PAR)  pro- 
gram. This  dfrected  agencies  to  simplify  and 
Improve  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  services  through  conform- 
ance to  the  Standard  Regional  concept.  Our 
Studies  show  that  we  can  conform  and  still 
carry  out  Forest  Service  programs  effectively. 

At  the  same  time,  as  you  are  aware,  Fed- 
eral budgets  and  manpower  constraints  have 
been  tightened.  Rising  costs  of  doing  business 
have  added  to  the  need  to  accelerate  studies 
to  find  vrays  to  Improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  National  Forest  manage- 
ment whUe  reducing  costs.  Therefore,  In  wder 
to  maintain  our  present  level  of  management 
on  National  Forests,  it  Is  essential  that  we 
take  a  positive  approach  to  Insure  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  available  dollars  and 
people  are  released  to  on-the-ground  resource 
management. 

So  far  our  evaluations  are  preliminary,  but 
they  do  Indicate  that  substantial  savings  can 
be  made  by  reducing  the  number  of  Forest 
Service  headquarters  offices.  Including  our 
Regional  Office  in  Missoula.  If  this  were  to 
occur,  the  Forest  Service  would  continue  to 
maintain  a  work  force  In  Missoula  of  about 
370  people  to  support  Forest  Service  pro- 
grams. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  In  these  mat- 
ters, and  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  at 
your  convenience  for  more  detailed  discus- 
sions. Copies  of  this  letter  are  behig  sent  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Montana  Congres- 
sional delegation  as  they  have  also  Inquired 
Into  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  McGttire, 

Chief. 

„^    ^  Apun,  28,  1973. 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pmsident:  On  my  return  to  the 
city  from  an  official  visit  to  Mexico,  I  was 
very  disturbed  and  disheartened  to  learn  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  announced 
the  US.  Forest  Service  regional  reorganiza- 
tion during  the  Easter  recess.  You  may  recall 
that  I  discussed  this  matter  with  you  at  our 
last  breakfast  meeting. 

In  my  estimation  this  effort  to  adjust  this 
agency's  regional  organization  to  fit  with  the 
standard  Federal  regional  structure  Is  unwise 
and  unnecessary.  As  I  recently  Indicated  to 
you,  I  am  very  much  opposed,  not  only  be- 
cause It  would  mean  the  closing  of  the  Re- 
gion I  headquarters  at  Missoula,  Montana 
but  It  will  create  similar  problems  elsewhere 
in  the  west.  Moving  the  headquarters  from 
Missoula  to  Denver  will  create  some  very 
difficult  problems  of  communication  and 
transportation.  Region  I,  whlrti  administers 
one  of  the  largest  Nattanal  F\)rest  areas 
would  be  some  eight  hundred  miles  away 
from  Denver,  which  now  administers  Region 

The  Forest  Service  can  be  logically  ex- 
empted  from  the  Federal  regional  structure 
because  of  the  nature  of  its  businesc  Our 
National  Forests  are  a  renewable  resource 
and  require  continual  on  the  ground  man- 
agement. At  a  time  when  there  are  greater 
demands  on  our  National  Forests  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  administrative  and  operatlon- 
flJ  personnel  be  located  In  close  proximity 
Also  National  Forests  are  scattered  through- 
out the  nation,  and  they  are  not  uniformly 
located  so  as  to  conform  to  the  United  States 
regional  structure. 

This  proposed  reorganization  Is  inefflclent. 
and  I  cannot  envision  any  financial  Mtftags 
whatsoever.  Candidly,  I  feel  that  whoever  de- 
veloped this  plan  is  not  aware  of  ttie  re- 
sources or  the  land  area  Involved.  You  may 
remember  that  on  your  trip  to  Libby  Dam 
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In   Montana   you   flew  over   a   part — a   very 
small  part — of  Region  I's  area. 

I  cannot  let  this  matter  rest,  and  I  will  be 
discussing  the  situation  with  my  colleagues. 
In  your  capacity  as  Chief  Executive  you  can 
perform  a  much  needed  service,  in  full  ac- 
ccrd  with  yoiu-  policies,  by  rescinding  the 
Secretary's  order. 
Respectfully. 

MiKC  KiIansfielo. 

U 5.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  May  3, 1973. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Presidekt:  We  were  extremely 
disappointed  to  learn  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  decided  to  adjust  Its  re- 
gional organization  to  fit  within  the  stand- 
ard federal  region  structure  and  thus  phase 
out  the  regional  offices  at  Ogden,  Utah,  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  and  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, and  the  experiment  station  headquax- 
ters  at  Ogden  and  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
We  respectfully  request  that  this  proposal 
be  reconsidered.  Although  the  new  regional 
concept  is  sold  as  an  economy  move  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  manag- 
ing the  national  forests,  we  see  it  as  a  nega- 
tive action  which  will  result  in  less  staff 
responsibility  for  more  area.  Increased  bu- 
reaucracy, and  the  creation  of  more  distance 
between  the  forest  managers  and  the  users. 
We  can  undnstand  the  logic  of  concen- 
tration in  the  standard  regional  offices  of 
those  organizationB  which  exist  to  admin- 
ister programs  emanating  from  Washington. 
But  the  essential  program  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  to  manage  national  forest  land  areas, 
and  the  present  locations  were  chosen  be- 
cause they  were  most  convenient  to  those 
areas.  It  does  not  seem  wise  to  us  to  destroy 
this  convenience  simply  to  satisfy  the 
theca-etlcal  desire  to  get  all  regional  offices  in 
one  place. 

Because  of  the  serious  effect  these  pro- 
posed changes  will  have  on  our  states'  econ- 
omies, we  have  met  with  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture officials  to  try  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem. Now  we  must  turn  again  to  you  to  urge 
that  this  order  be  rescinded. 

As  you  know,  frcwi  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Forest  Service,  these  regional  offices 
have  been  located  in  Ogden,  Albuquerque 
and  Missoula.  Region  I  headquarters  at  Mis- 
soula, Montana  is  one  of  the  most  active 
regions  where  there  are  mounting  tlemands 
for  Increased  timber  sales  requiring  addi- 
Uoiial  on-the-ground  management  of  the 
forests.  Moving  the  headquarters  from  Mis- 
soula to  Denver  as  proposed  would  create 
very  difficult  problems  of  communication 
and  transportation.  This  would  place  this 
largt-  Region  some  eight  hundred  miles  away 
from  Denver.  In  addition.  Region  I  operates 
the  smokejumper  school  and  the  Forest  Fire 
Research  Laboratory  and  associated  research 
facilities  at  both  Montana  UnlverslUes  at 
Bozeman  and  Missoula.  This  proposed  move 
would  be  an  economic  blow  to  this  western 
Montana  city  and  would  not  provide  any 
great  economic  benefit  to  the  government 
It  would,  in  fact,  reduce  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  nation's  busiest  national 
forest  areas. 

Of  all  the  announced  changes  in  the  re- 
gional reorganization  of  the  Forest  Service 
the  relocation  of  the  Albuquerque  office  to 
Atlanta  Is  the  most  nonsensical.  The  aboli- 
tion of  a  regional  office  that  has  successfully 
administered  over  20  million  acres  of  forest 
land  since  1908  is  completely  unwarranted 
It  would  be  impossible  for  Atlanta  to  suc- 
cessfully administer  New  Mexico's  forest, 
which  contain  half  of  the  region's  total 
acreage,  from  over  1,500  miles  away.  It  is 
equally  unlikely  that  New  Mexico  will  re- 
ceive the  proper  representation  from  the 
Atlanta  region  since  the  areas  have  com- 
pletely different  topographic,  climatic  and 
forestry  problems. 
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Another  case  In  point  Is  the  Intermoun- 
taln  Region,  which  Includes  all  of  Utah, 
southern  Idaho,  western  Wyoming,  all  of 
Nevada  and  a  tiny  segment  of  CallfomJa. 
For  the  most  part,  this  is  Great  Basin  coun- 
try with  high  temperatures  In  the  summer, 
moderately  cold  ones  in  winter  and  precipi- 
tation amounts  that  are  less  than  generous. 
These  factors,  pltis  a  general  similarity  of 
soil  have  created  plant  groupings  that  lend 
themselves  to  the  same  general  management 
tcchn;ques.  To  split  the  Intermountain  Re- 
gion would  run  the  risk  of  taking  a  team  of 
experts,  skilled  in  managing  one  particular 
%egeiallve  situation  and  scattering  team 
members  to  where  they  would  no  longer  be 
effective.  This  is  hardly  an  efficient  use  of 
taxpayer  monies.  In  addition,  closing  the 
Ogden  Regional  Headquarters  wlU  leave  the 
Ogden  Federal  Building  almost  empty,  leav- 
ing a  very  bitter  taste  in  the  mouths  not 
only  of  the  Forest  Service  employees,  but 
also  of  the  local  voters. 

We  cannot  accept  the  explanation  that 
the  regional  Forest  Service  offices  must  con- 
form to  the  standard  Federal  regional  struc- 
tural concept.  Since  the  Forest  Service's  ob- 
jective Is  to  administer  forests.  Its  regional 
offices  must  be  located  where  the  majority 
of  the  forests  are. 

Again,  we  strongly  urge  that  this  proposal 
be   reconsidered   and    that    practical    values 
be  put  above  theoretical  conformity. 
Sincerely, 

Wallace  P.  Bennett. 

Mike  MANsriEU). 

Pete  'V.  Domenici. 

C*ncE  OF  Management  anb  Budget, 

Washington,  J).C.,  May  4. 1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Senator  Mansfield:  I  looked  Into 
the  matter  of  Forest  Service  regional  boun- 
daries immediately  following  our  conversa- 
tion the  other  evening. 

It  turns  out  that  the  decision  to  alter  the 
boundaries  and  the  regional  office  locations 
had  already  been  made  and  was  announced 
on  April  24.  I  am  assured  that  your  views 
on  the  matter  were  on  record  and  had  been 
considered  in  the  decision.  I  also  understand 
that  your  office  was  notified  prior  to  official 
announcement.  You  will  shortly  receive  an 
explanatory  reply  to  your  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent outlining  the  reasons  for  the  decision 
and  the  expected  t>eneflts. 

There  appears  to  b*  litUe  inclination  ei- 
ther in  the  Department  or  in  OMB  to  reopen 
this  decision  so  recently  announced.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  the  Department  wiU  do 
all  it  can  to  minimize  the  potential  adverse 
consequences  in  your  area,  and,  if  you  wish, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  arraiige  for  Aasistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Long  and  Chief  Mc- 
Guire of  the  Forest  Service  to  meet  with  you 
to  provide  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
reasoning  behind  this  decision  and  a  brief- 
ing on  their  transition  plans. 

I'm  sorry  I  cannot  be  of  more  assistance  in 
this  particular  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Sawhill, 
Associate  Director. 


Committee  on  Agriculture  would  Investigate 
this  matter.  I  am  enclosing  my  statement 
before  the  Subcommittee  which  will  give  you 
my  views  in  greater  detail.  Anything  that 
the  Committee  might  do  to  stop  this  plan 
would  be  appreciated. 

Insofar  as  I  am  aware.  Congress  was  not 
consulted  about  the  practlcalitv  of  this 
move. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 


Committee  on  Agricctltttke 

AND  PORBBTRT, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  15, 1973. 
Hon  Mike  Mansfieu), 
Ma)ontp  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mike:  I  have  just  received  your 
letter  regarding  the  reorganization  of  tl,e 
VB.  Forest  Service  and  the  consolidation  of 
regional  offices. 

I  agree  that  the  Administration's  plan  to 
eliminate  five  regional  offices  Is  illogical  and 
unsound.  For  example,  the  plan  places 
Georgia  In  the  -same  region  as  New  Mexico. 
I  am  placing  this  matter  en  the  agenda 
of  the  Committee  for  our  next  regular  meet- 
ing which  is  tomorrow.  I  wlU  be  in  further 
touch  with  you  when  I  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  Committee. 

WMh  best  w.shes  and  warm  personal  re- 
gards. I  am 

Sincerely. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

Chairman. 

COMMrrTEE  O.V  AgRICrLTTTRE 

AND  Forestry. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  1€  1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mike:  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  discussed  the  unfMtunate  re- 
organization and  consolidation  of  regional 
Forest  Service  offices.  We  felt  that  this  con- 
solidation would  create  a  number  of  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  ask  that  he  suspend  the  reorganiza- 
tion until  the  Committee  has  an  opportunity 
to  hold  hearings.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  Secretary. 

With  best  wishes  and  warmest  personal 
regards.  I  am 

Sincerely. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

CUairTnan. 


May  9,  1973. 
Hon  Herman  E.  Talmadge. 
Chairman.  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's plans  to  implement  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  regional  setup. 
Region  No.  1  at  Missoula,  MonUna  wUl  be 
transferred   to  Denver 

I  believe  that  this  plan  is  impractical,  in- 
efficient, and  would  accomplish  no  savings 
to  the  Federal  government. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appropriations 
and  I  would  also  personally  appreciate  If  the 


;  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Forestry. 
Washington,  DC,  May  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Butz. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Seciietart:  While  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  generally  applaud  any  efforts  to- 
ward economy,  efficiency,  and  cost-effective 
operation  practiced  administratively  by  the 
Executive  Branch,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  some  questions  and  reservations 
as  to  whether  the  proposed  reorganisation  of 
the  VS.  Forest  Service  will  accomplish  these 
ends. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  there  are  sev- 
eral pieces  of  legislation  in  varying  stages 
of  readiness  that  will  affect  the  operatioii 
of  the  Forest  Service  All  of  them  are  predi- 
cated on  a  structuring  of  the  Forest  Service 
along  lines  similar  to  those  that  prevailed 
before  the  announcement  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion, and  at  staffing  levels  which  existed  at 
that  time. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  several  of  these  measures 
In  the  not  too  distant  future,  and  we  would 
appreciate  It  If  the  Department  would  see 
fit   to  suspend   the  proposed  reorganization 
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untu  such  time  as  our  hearings  cau  Indicate 
what  the  results  of  the  reorganization  will 
have  on  pending  legislation  and  existing  law. 
With  every  good   wish.   I  am 
Sincerely. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce. 

Chairman. 

June  11.  1973. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Long. 

Assistant  Secretary.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Long:  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  expressing  concern  that 
the  Department  is  proceeding  with  the  For- 
est Service  reorganization,  contrary  to  the 
assurance  I  received  from  you.  The  letter 
indicated  that  a  meeting  was  held  In  Mis- 
soula and  that  the  word  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  that  "they  were  proceed- 
ing with  the  reorganization  and  not  going 
to  let  the  Senators  stop  them." 

I    would    appreciate   confirmation    of    the 
fact  that  the  reorganization  will  not  proceed. 
With  best  personal  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 


Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC.  June  13.  1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Bob  Long  is  out 
of  town  this  week  so  I  have  looked  into  the 
question  raised  by  your  letter  of  June  11.  I 
have  also  discussed  it  with  John  McGuire. 
The  Forest  Service  has  been  doing  some 
further  analysis  and  planning  in  preparation 
for  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Commit- 
tee hearing  on  June  26.  No  personnel  trans- 
fers or  other  irreversible  moves  toward  re- 
gional reorganization  have  been  taken. 

This  Department  is  fully  aware  of  Its  com- 
mitment to  defer  reorganization  actions  until 
after  the  hearings.  I  assure  you  that  we  will 
honor  that  commitment. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Phil  Ca.mpbell. 

Under  Secretary. 


Forest  Service. 

June  15.  1973. 
Replyto:  1360  Meetings  (6130)   (1200i. 
Subject:     Reorganization    Placement    Meet- 
ing. 
To:  Regional  Foresters. 

REPLY    DUE    JULY     10 

This  is  a  follow-up  of  our  letter  of  June 
8  in  which  we  tentatively  scheduled  a  meet- 
ing of  Personnel  Officers  In  Washington  the 
week  of  July  9  to  prepare  staffing  proposals 
ba.sed  on  the  possibility  of  reorganization. 

We  are  committed  to  taking  no  irreversible 
action  on  the  implementation  of  the  Stand- 
ard Regions  until  the  hearings  are  com- 
pleted by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  on  June  26  and  27.  How- 


ever, we  believe  planning  can  continue,  par- 
ticularly placement  planning  to  identify 
positions  for  employees  in  the  proposed 
phased  out  Regional  Offices  who  are  willing 
to  move.  Therefore,  we  have  rescheduled  the 
Personnel  Officers  meeting  for  the  week  of 
July  16.  subject  to  the  outcome  of  the  Sen- 
ate Hearings  Tlie  objective  of  this  meeting 
will  be  to  make  tentative  placements  of  re- 
gional employees  affected  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  only  Personnel  Officers 
needed  for  the  meeting  are  the  Regional 
Personnel  Officers  and  the  Wa.shinglon  Per- 
sonnel Officer. 

We  believe  the  following  information 
needed  for  this  meeting,  can  be  assembled 
without  the  need  to  contact  employees  or  in 
any  way  take  action  contrary  to  Mr.  Long's 
commitment  to  Senator  Mansfield.  This  in- 
formation must  reach  the  Washington  Office 
by  July  10  so  that  it  can  be  consolidated  in 
time  for  u.se  at  the  meeting. 

1.  Vacant  and  New  Position  Information, 

a.  All  Regional  Offices  not  being  pha.sed  out 
submit  a  list  by  title,  series,  grade,  and  lo- 
cation of  vacant  and  new  positions  Regiou- 
v.lde. 

b.  Regions  I.  3  and  4  submit  this  same 
Information  for  all  vacant  and  new  posi- 
tions on  your  Forests,  You  should  also  sub- 
mit this  information  on  any  new  zone  office 
you  propose  to  establish  in  phased  out  Re- 
gional Office  cities  in  line  with  the  guidelines 
developed  at  the  Denver  meeting. 

2.  Employee  Information. 

a.  Regional  Offices  scheduled  to  be  phased 
out  submit  your  best  e.<;timate  of  names  of 
those  R,0.  employees  who  are  willing  to 
move  at  their  present  grade  and  their  pref- 
erence for  assignment. 

b.  Regional  Offices  scheduled  to  be  phased 
out  submit  their  best  estimate  of  names  of 
R.O.  employees  who  are  unwilling  to  move. 

Enclo.sed  i.s  an  outline  of  the  process  to  be 
used  at  the  meeting  to  tentatively  place  em- 
ployees and  instructions  and  format  to  be 
used  in  submitting  the  advance  informa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  placements  necessitated  by 
the  reorganization,  some  units  may  still  have 
surplus  employees  who  are  not  funded.  How- 
ever. the.se  should  be  considerably  reduced 
since  the  Denver  meeting  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased staffing  provided  to  meet  the  new 
timber  targets.  Bring  a  list  of  your  unfunded 
positions  and  affected  employees  with  you 
to  the  meeting.  After  completing  the  recom- 
mendations on  the  reorganization  place- 
ments, we  will  consider  the  placement  of  un- 
funded positions. 

The  meeting  will  be  continued  as  long  as 
necessary  to  accomplish  all  of  the  place- 
ments. Hopefully.  It  can  be  completed  with- 
in a  week.  You  wUl  be  contacted  as  early  as 
possible  after  the  Senate  Hearings  regarding 


the    status    of    the    meetin.;    and    lodging 
arrangements. 

J.  W    Deinema, 
(for  John  R.  McGuire,  Chief.) 

Proposed  Placement  Process  To  Be  Used  at 
Meeting  by  Personnel  Management 
Responsibility  for  the  programs  and  func- 
tions of  the  phased  out  Regions  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  new  Regions.  Therefore. 
it  will  be  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
new  Regions  to  absorb  the  employees  of 
the  phased  out  Regional  Offices.  Representa- 
tives of  R-2,  5.  6,  and  8  should  come  pre- 
pared to  place  R.O.  employees  from  Regions 
1.  3,  and  4.  Placement  will  be  based  on  em- 
ployee preference,  retention  register  stand- 
ing, and  management  needs.  The  Personnel 
Officer  should  come  with  inputs  from  line 
officers  and  program  people  on  staffing  needs, 
and  with  the  authority  to  make  tentative 
selections.  The  W.O.  Personnel  Officer  will  be 
prepared  to  provide  information  on  both 
Washington  Office  vacancies  and  general  in- 
formation on  placement  desires  of  the  var- 
ious Deputy  Chiefs  where  Regional  place- 
ments are  concerned.  Personnel  Officers 
.should  come  equipped  with  organizational 
configurations  approved  by  the  Operation 
people  to  be  used  in  the  placement  of  em- 
ployees. We  realize  this  will  be  difficult  in 
cases  where  organizational  changes  have  not 
yet  been  decided. 

We  will  provide  SIS  profiles  on  all  em- 
ployees GS-13  and  above  In  the  closing  offices 
However.  Regions  1.  3,  and  4  should  bring 
with  them  available  PRI's  on  employees  to 
be  placed.  Other  Regions  should  bring  with 
them  the  Regional  Office  portion  of  their 
Position  Organization  Listing,  Including  new 
positions  where  known. 

In  very  general  terms,  we  plan  to  follow 
the  following  process  in  considering  possible 
placement  assignments  for  all  personnel  in 
the  Regional  Offices  proposed  for  closing. 

1.  Consider  Regional  Office  organizations 
in  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Den- 
ver as  new  organizations. 

2.  Consider  the  "transfer  of  function"  prin- 
ciple which  means  for  example  the  new  Den- 
ver Region  must  take  their  proportionate 
share  of  personnel  from  R-1  and  R^. 

3.  Divide  the  Personnel  Officers  up  into 
teams  to  make  proposed  placements.  Team 
composition  will  be  as  follows: 

R-1,  R-2,  R-4  and  R-6.  Make  placements 
into  the  new  Portland  and  Denver  Regions 

R-3,  R-5  and  R-8,  Make  placements  into 
the  new  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco  Regions 

'R-4  and  R-5.  Make  placements  into  new 
San  Francisco  Region. 

4.  Personnel  Officers  from  the  Washington 
Office,  R-9  and  R-10  will  work  with  these 
groups  to  consider  additional  placements. 


♦These  units  to  meet  as  a  team  following 
the  other  team  meetings. 


Title  ' 


Vacant  and  new  positions: 

Forester 

Do     


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Specialty  - 


Administration 
Recreation. 

.do 
Timber  Management 

do- 
Recieation. 


^;:;r:!!;'*- ------ .:-:.:::::::::-::::::::::..   gs47o  is 


Soil 
Accountant. 

Do  ..„I„;.™"' 

Ci»il  engineer      ^, Z".'.'."-        Design 

^O-  .  Construction 


Series,  irade  > 


GS  460  IS 

GS460  13 

GS460  13(lnterd.  WGS-807  13) 

GS  460  13 

GS460  1? 

GS460  12 


GS510  12 
GS510  12 
GS810  14 
GS810  12 


Organizational  unit 


Big 
R.O 

R.O 
Big 
R.O 
R.O 
R.O 

RO. 
Big 


River  Forest 
..  Division  of  Recreation, 
Do. 

..  Division  of  Timber  Management. 
River  Forest. 
.,  Division  ofRecreation, 
,.  Division  of  Soils  and  Waler'ihed 
,.  fiscal  control. 
Do. 

.  Division  of  Engineering, 
River  Forest. 


dominant  or  more  technical  one.  AKo  'how  specially  tor  301.  General  Administration,  positions. 
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Title  I 


Specialty  » 


Series/grade  < 


Name 


Regional  preference ' 


Retention 

flOLp 


ECD 


Refional  oRtce  employees  willing  to  aaept 
reassignment: 

Employee  Dev  Spectst tx.i->c^\i  <m  „■      ,.    ■ . 

Administrative  Offer  ' " S  iil     ? " Willum  Srmlti. 

oo;;;:;::::::::::::::::.::::::  ^^^::—::v-  |:^ik::;:::::;:;:;;:  ll'^t'^" 
Fisd clerk:;::. ;::■■;: -*• - ---rl\m}^'— -  J*'^''*^"'^-- 

GS  501  06 Mary  Jones 


PwHaiy).  Denver.                          i*                      i^  •  •_., 

Derver.  Portland...:::: ifi "  jS",  J    2S 

Poilland,  Denver.  San  FranciVci:  lA sTJ,  2  {S^ 

Portland,  San  Francisco                   I* git  1  1*«1 

Atlinti.  Ponland ......l  ja jSi  ,t,Si 

w°o"Mi^/r'- ■  >b;::::::::::  h2.  Vim 

W.O.  Milwaukee 1B_ Oct.    15  1962 

WO.  s.n  Francisco IB _„.  Mty   u/mi 


Title  I 


Specialty' 


Series— grade ' 


Name 


Retention 
grotip 


Pr»pose<l 
SCD    actiMi 


Regional  office  employees  not  willing  to 
accept  reassignment-  None. 


Gioiip  employees  by  rdentical  series.  gt»6t  (and  specialty  for  foresters  and  entmeeis)  List 
inascending  series  order,  and  in  descending  grade  order  withm  each  series  asillustrated 

\,°U°lEl^^'^  '"'^  engineers  show  specialty   Use  promotion  roster  specialties  m  FSH  6109  11 
p.  il.U.  tWhen  an  employee  is  currently  working  in  2  or  rr.oie  specialties  list  the  1  where  his 


expertise  is  greatest  Also  sho*  specialty  lo,  employees  m  the  311.  General  Adni,».sUal.«, 

<;i.f^c'!,^'^?h'  ""  '•^.'"7  '^  '"  "*  '*"»''•«)  "'"r  fie*  reponal  bou'rdaiies    Do  not  she.  c,t«^ 
States  or  other  specific  locations.  List  in  crdei  cl  prcterence.  ' 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  May  8,  1973. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Butz, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wasli- 
ington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  connection  with 
the  proposed  centralization  of  national  for- 
est supervision  announced  on  24  April  1973, 
you  are  hereby  requested  to  make  available 
the  following  information. 

1.  Each  and  every  study,  report  and  anal- 
ysis with  all  of  the  supporting  evidence, 
which  shows  the  efficiencies  (or  inefficiencies)' 
of  the  proposal  to  transfer  regional  offices 
and  personnel,  and  consolidate  or  change 
national  forests. 

2.  For  Region  1  for  the  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972.  1973  through  1  April  1973  separately  by 
years : 

(a)  travel  by  individuals  and  purpose  from 
Regional  office  to  one  or  more  Forest  offices 
Including  time,  distance,  mode  of  travel  and 
cost  for  the  portion  from  the  Regional  office 
to  first  stop.  Please  show  comparable  cost 
under  proposed  change. 

(b)  travel  by  individuals  and  pu,po.se  from 
each  national  forest  to  Regional  office  with 
data  as  above.  Please  make  similar  compari- 
son as  above. 

3.  Describe  facilities  to  be  vacated  or 
abandoned  by  move,  cost,  value,  etc..  and  the 
cost  of  new  facilities  In  Denver  and  Port- 
land and  the  net  financial  impact.  Show  cost 
to  move  equipment,  etc. 

4.  By  Job  title  list  personnel  affected  by 
proposed  transfer. 

(a)  show  estimated  cost  to  transfer,  in- 
cluding movement  of  household  goods,  sale 
of  home,  relocation  expense  and  cost  to  move 
family,  etc. 

(b)  for  each  position  to  be  "abolished" 
show  results  of  various  inspections  over  past 
four  years  that  discuss  the  position  and  sum- 
marize whether  they  recommended  strength- 
ening  or  abolishing   position. 

(c)  for  each  position  to  be  transferred 
show  results  of  various  inspections  over  past 
four  years  that  discuss  position  and  sum- 
marize whether  they  recommended  transfer 
and  the  reasons  therefor  and  whether  they 
recommended   transfer  as  now  planned. 

5.  Ba.sed  on  the  proposal,  show  analysis  of 
how  cost  of  doing  business  and  effectiveness 
will  be  changed  by  making  the  chanses 
advocated. 

6.  One  part  of  your  proposal  suggests  that 
New  Mexico,  which  has  five  national  forests. 
be  attached  to  the  proposed  Atlanta  Region 
However,  Alaska,  which  has  three  national 
forests,  is  proposed  to  remain  as  a  Region. 
Please  list  the  most  direct  mUeape  by  the 
most  expeditious  modes  of  tran.iportation 
from : 


(a)  Atlanta  to  each  New  Mexico  forest 
headquarters. 

(b|  Albuquerque  to  each  New  Mexico 
forest  headquarters. 

(C)  Denver  to  each  New  Mexico  forest 
headquarters. 

Show  the  differences  in  time  and  cost  for 
each  and  time  as  above. 

Id)  Distance  from  Missoula  to  each  forest 
headquarters   in   Region    1    as  now   existing. 

(e)  Same  information  from  Denver  or 
Portland  to  each  forest  in  proposed  revision. 

Show  the  differences  in  time  and  cost  for 
each. 

(f)  Show  distance  and  time  from  Juneau 
to  each  Alaska  national  forest. 

(g)  Show  same  data  from  each  Alaska  na- 
tional forest  to  Portland. 

Show  distance  in  time  and  cost  for  each, 
(h)  Show  the  key  elements  of  business  for 
each  national  forest  in  Alaska.  Region  1,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  using  time  to  travel,  dis- 
tance and  cost  explain  the  logic  of  retaining 
the  Alaska  "Region'  rather  than  attaching 
to  Portland,  the  logic  of  attaching  New  Mex- 
ico to  Atlanta  rather  than  leaving  as  is  or 
altachmg  to  Denver,  and  the  logic  of  attach- 
ing Region  1  forests  to  Denver  and  Portland, 
rather  than  leaving  "as  is  " 

In  summary,  we  want  a  full  and  complete 
explanation  of  all  pertinent  facts  that  dem- 
onstrate the  efficiency  of  your  proposal.  If 
such  studies  were  not  made  prior  to  the  date 
when  this  proposal  was  ordered  into  effect 
and  these  data  would  have  to  be  developed 
specially  to  answer  our  request,  any  such 
question  can  be  answered  by  the  statement 
•Do  not  know."  However,  you  are  advised 
that  the  absence  of  such  studies  and  hard 
cost  and  benefit  analyses  will  be  considered 
as  e.xtremely  significant  factors  in  weighing 
whether  the  proposed  revamping  of  the 
Forest  Service  structure  advances  cr  signifi- 
cantly retards  efficient  operation  of  these 
public  assets  in  the  national  Interest. 

We  will  appreciate  a  reply  at  vour  earliest 
convenience.  Please  send  a  copv  of  vour  re- 
.<:ponse  to  Senator  Alan  Bible.  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies, 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lee  Metcalf, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Mike    Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senator. 


and    Senator    Mansfield    had    requested    on 

May  8.  You  recall  we  had  suggested  awaiting 
outcome  of  the  GAO  survey  n.  order  to  avoid 
possible  duplications. 

Since  the  GAO  survey  will  not  be  com- 
pleted before  June  26-27  we  have  attached 
responses  to  the  questions  raised  in  your 
May  8  letter. 

We  are  also  .sending  copies  of  this  informa- 
tion   to    the    Conpreseional    Delegations    cf 
Utah.  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Montana. 
Sincerely, 

RoBEST  W.  Long, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Metcalf.  MANsrm.D,  and  Moss  Ql-estions  in 
Letteks  Dated  Mat  8  and  Mat  30,  Respec- 
tively 

Responses  to  the  numbered  questions  in 
Senators  MeicaU  s  and  Mansfields  May  8 
letter  follow: 


Department  op  AnRim.TtTiE, 
Washington,  DC  ,  June  25,  1973 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:   This  responds  to 
your  June  B  letter  .iSking  for  information  you 


1.  Each  and  every  study,  report  and  analv- 
SIS  with  all  of  the  supporting  evidence  which 
shows  the  efficiencies  (or  inefficiencies)  of 
the  proposal  to  transfer  Regional  Offices  and 
personnel,  and  consolidate  or  change  Na- 
tional Forests. 

Answer:  Our  files  ou  these  subjects  a-e 
extensive.  They  have  been  made  available 
for  inspection  by  GAO  and  anyone  else  hav- 
ing such  need.  Key  reports  such  as  the  No- 
vember 1971  analysis  have  been  sent  to  inter- 
ested individuals  on  request.  An  additio-.^l 
copy  IS  enclosed. 

2.  For  Regions  I  and  IV  for  the  fiscal  yea-s 
1971.  1972.  1973  through  1  April  1973  sepa- 
rately by  years: 

a.  travel  by  individuals  and  pu.'po-^e  from 
Regional  Office  to  one  or  more  Forest  offices 
including  time,  distance,  mode  of  travel,  and 
cost  for  the  portion  from  the  Regional  Office 
to  first  stop.  Please  show  comparable  cost 
under  propostd  change. 

b.  travel  by  individuals  and  purpose  from 
each  National  Forest  to  Regional  Office  wiLh 
data  as  above.  Please  make  similar  compari- 
son as  above. 

Answer:  We  do  liot  have  this  Information 
In  our  studies  of  the  travel  question,  we 
estimated  increased  travel  cost  that  would 
accrue  by  reason  of  having  larger  but  fewer 
regions  through  the  u.se  of  modified  regres- 
sion analysis  techniques.  The  Travel  Index 
thus  derived  was  a  simple  number,  which 
took  Into  account  several  variable  factors 
such  as  point  to  point  distances,  co.'^ts.  fre- 
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quency  of  travel,  time  and  workload,  etc. 
Using  this  technique  allows  for  nuich  easier 
assimilation  of  a  great  deal  of  information 
such  as  you  requested.  The  resultant  Tra\el 
Indices  for  a  number  of  alternative  regional 
boundary  configurations  could  then  be  com- 
pared easily  by  Inspection — the  larger  the 
inde.K  the  more  costly  the  alternative.  See 
pages  8,  and  14  through  20  of  the  November 
1971  study. 

After  the  number  of  alternaiives  were  nar- 
rowed down  to  a  few  'best'  the  indices  were 
converted  to  dollars  of  cost  and  this  cos: 
then  subtracted  from  the  savings  that  would 
result  from  economies  of  scale  and  other 
factors.  See  pages  22  and  23  of  tlie  No\ember 
1971  study. 

3.  Describe  facilities  to  be  vacated  or  aban- 
doned by  move.  cost,  value,  etc  .  and  the  cost 
of  new  facilities  in  Denver  and  Portland  and 
the  net  financial  impact.  Show  cost  to  move 
equipment,  etc. 

Answer:    In    Missoula.    Ogden.    and    Albu- 


querque, we  now  occupy  federally  owned 
space  operated  by  GSA  under  its  regulations. 
We  will  vacate  approximately  60,000  sq.  ft. 
in  Missoula.  70.000  sq.  ft.  in  Ogden,  and 
40.000  sq.  ft  in  Albuquerque.  We  pay  no  rent 
in  these,  but  the  estimated  fair  market  val- 
ue on  an  annual  .sq.  it.  rental  basis  is:  Mis- 
soula ,$4  75.  Ogden.  $5.00.  and  Albuquerque 
$5  00,  Details  on  our  needs  in  Atlanta.  Port- 
land. San  FrancLsco.  and  Denver  to  imple- 
ment the  new  Regional  alignment  are  as 
follows : 

ESTIMATED   ONE   T(ME   COSTS  OF   IMPLEMENTATION 


Tiip 


Load 


Rate 
per 
hun- 
dred- 
weight 


Cosl 


City 


Ne*  office  space 
needs: 
Atlanta 

Portland 
Sill  Francisco 
Denver 


Number    Square 
people        feet 


Rate 


Annual 
cost 


Moving  things 
(furniture,  files, 
equipment,  etc  ): 
Albuquerque  and 
Ogden  to  San 
Francisco 
Missoula  and 
Ogden  to 
Portland 
Missoula  aii.i 
Ogden  to 
Denver 
Albuquerque  to 
Atlanta 


(26x600»)  15,600 


(62xGOO»)  37,200 


(73«6C0»)  43,800 


(ISxeOO?*)  9,000 


Total 


$10  Jl,550 

8  2.976 

9  3  891 
U  990 

9,420 


Total 


15 
62 
26 
73 

176 


1.500 
6.000 
2.500 
7.000 


$10.50 
9.23 
9.96 
7.65 


$15.  7S0 
55.  380 
24.900 
53  550 

149.  580 


3    Refurbish  old  and  new  locations 
Total  1.2.  and  3 


Cost 

$10,  000 
169,  000 


4    BY  JOB  TITLE   LIST  PERSONNEL  AFFECTED  BY   PROPOSED  TRANSFER 


Senes    Trile 


Albuqneique 

Avail- 
'Now  '       able 


Missoula 


Now  ' 


Avail- 
able 


Ogden 

Avail-  I 
Now  ■        able  - 


Albuquerque 


Missoula 


Ogden 


018 
110 
193 
201 
203 
212 
221 
2li 
230 

235 
301 
304 
305 
312 
316 
318 
322 
330 
,  334 
335 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
350 
356 
359 
37! 
401 
404 
414 
434 
454 
456 
460 
462 
470 
482 
486 
501 
505 
510 
520 
525 
525 
530 
540 
560 
802 


Safety 

Economist   ... 

Archeology 

Personnel  management ... 

Personnel  cleik   ^ 

Personnel  staffing   ..,., 

Classification  . 

Salary  and  wage         .    , 
Labor    management    and    em- 
ployee relations  ..... 
Employee  development 
Generalclerk  and  administration 

Mail  and  file 

Clerk-steno.     . 

Clerk  DMT.    

Secretary  ..r.. 

Clerk  typist 
Computer  operator 
Computer  specialist 
Computer  aid 
Administrative  officer 
Office  service  management 
Management  analysis 
Management  assistant 
Program  analysis 

Card  punch 


General  biology 
Biology  technician 
Entomologist 
Plant  pathologist 
Range  cops 


Forester 

Forester  technician 
Soil  scientist 
Fishery  biologist 
Wildlife  biologist 
General  accountant 


Accountant 

Account  maintenance  clerk 
Accountant  technician 
Accountant  technician 

Vouctier  examinpr 
Budget  almmistrator 
Engineering  technician 


1             I  1 

1  1 

3              3  2 

2  .   .  9 

2 

3  3  3 

1             1  ... 

3 

1  1  3 
9             5  17 

2  2  8 
19             8  9 

2              2  1 

9              4  11 

I?             5  18 

i              3  5 

7             5  8 

1  I  3 

2  1  3 

3  2  1 

4  3  1 
2             2  2 

3 

5  2  U 

2 

2             1  3 

4  4  5 
1             2  3 

1  2 
1 

51            44  51 

5  1  9 

2  1  4 
I              1  I 

1   .    1 

1 4 

7  '6 9 

3  3  3 
1             1  5 

1             1  5 
1 

3  6 

4  3  3 
I              1  14 


1 

2  2 

1  1 

2  1 
8             8  2 

1  3  2 
3             2  Z 

1  1 

2  1  1 

3  1  1 
11             14  1 

1 

3  6  2 

4  2n 

I 

3             6  1 

D           22  3 

5  4  6 
8  1?  10 
3  5  2 
3  4  1 
1 

1              4  3 

1  2.. 

3  

4        i i 

i    "     i i 

2  1  ..  .  . 

5  6  7 

3  1  1 
1              4  4 

42            55  42 

1  5  4 

2  2  1 
3  3 

2             1  2 

1  4  1 

6  8      8 

2  5  1 

3  1     , 

3  1 

2              6  1 

2              4  2 

II             18  14 


Series    Title 


Now  ' 


Avail- 
able - 


Now  I 


Avail 
able 


806 

807 
808 
810 
818 
819 
S30 
850 
855 
856 
880 
963 
992 
998 

inoi 

1Q2U 
1060 
1081 
1082 
1083 
1084 
1102 
1105 
llOfi 
1170 
1311 
1315 
1350 
1370 
1371 
1373 
1380 
1531 
1601 
1640 
1670 
1701 
1702 

1810 
1811 
2001 
2005 
2020 
2132 
2150 
2181 


Material  engineer 
Landscape  architect 
Architect 
Civil  engineer 
Engiiipering  drafting. . 
S>ir.itsry  engineer.  . 
Mochanical  engineer. . 
£>ctric  engineer 
Electron  engineer 
Electron  technician 
Mining  engineer 
Legal  inst  examiner 


General  information  officer 
Illustrator 
Ptiotographer 
Information  officer 


Visual  information 
Contract  and  procurement. 

Purchasing . 

Procurement  clerk. 
Realty 

Physical  science  technician 
Hydrologist 
Biologist 
C.irtogr.lpher 
Cart  technicnn 
Land  survey  . .    . 

For  Prod,  technician. 
Statist  assistant 
Facility  management. 
Facility  maintenance 
Equipment  specialist 
General  education 
Education    and    tr,iiiiin8    tech- 
nician 


Criminal  investigahon 
General  supply 
Supply  clerk 


2 
2 
1 
18 
1 


1 

2 

1 

16 

1 


2 
3 
3 

15 
1 


4 

13 
1 


4 
3 
26 
2 
1 
2 
1 

5 
2 
5 


14 
1 
2 

1 

3 
4 
1 

22 
1 
1 


Travel  clerk 

Transportation 

Pilot 

WG 

Total... 


Operator. 


272 


198 


I 
2 
3 
1 
1 

6 

35 

539 


Now: 


Avail- 
able- 


3 

2 

25 


2 
2 

22 


1 
1 
1 
20 
2 
1 


17 
1 
1 


272 


1 

11 
16 

383 


1 
8 
2 

218 


'  Total  w:!h  status  (career  or  career  condiiional)  RO's  Apr  28.  1973  Excludes  Missoula  smoke 
lumper 


Same  as  1  above  available  to  move  Apr.  1973. 


4a  Show  estimated  cost  to  transfer,  includ- 
ing movement  of  hou.sehold  goods,  saie  of 
home,  relocation  expense  and  cost  to  move 
family. 

Answer:  Approximately  400  people  will  be 
placed  In  vacant,  financed  jobs.  These  posi- 
tions must  be  filled  regardless  of  Standard 


Rcj'ion  reali^nmenl  of  bound;cries.  Thus  no 
additional  tran.sfer  of  station  costs  will  be 
required.  165  1-80  people  will  be  transferred 
and  placed  in  new  positions  The  estimated 
cost  of  transfer  is  .^.'j.OOO  The.se  additional, 
one-time,  transfer  of  station  costs  amount  to 
■S825. 000  ,$900,000 


4b.  For  each  position  to  be  "abolished" 
show  results  of  various  inspections  over  past 
four  years  that  discuss  the  position  and  sum- 
marliie  whether  they  recommenderl  strength- 
ening or  abolishing  position. 

4c.  For  each  position  to  be  transferred  show 
resiilts  of  various  Inspections  over  past  four 
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years  that  discuss  position  and  summarize 
whether  they  recommended  transfer  and  the 
reasons  therefore  and  whether  they  recom- 
m  nrtcd  transfer  as  now  planned. 

Answer:  Individual  positions  are  neither 
ocing  abolished  or  transferred.  The  entire 
uinction  of  providing  Regional  Office  services 
and  administration  Is  being  transferred.  In 
c  :£nce  a  new  Regional  Office  Is  being  estab- 
lished. The  positions  created  at  that  office 
rue  to  serve  the  needs  of  that  new  Regional 
ar?a. 

Positions  are  of  course  audited  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  objective  of  audits  however,  is  not 
to  recommend  Regional  reorganizations.  The 
audits  look  at  performance  of  the  position, 
need  of  position  In  present  organization, 
proper  description  of  duties  and  proper  clas- 
sification of  those  duties. 

5.  Based  on  the  proposal,  show  analysis  of 
how  cost  of  doing  business  and  effectiveness 
wUl  be  changed  by  making  the  changes 
advocated. 

Answer:  Tills  is  covered  In  the  November 
1971  study. 

6.  One  part  of  your  proposal  suggests  that 
New  Mexico,  which  has  five  National  Forests, 
be  attached  to  the  proposed  Atlanta  Region. 
However,  Alaska,  which  has  three  National 
Forests.  Is  proposed  to  remain  as  a  Region. 
Please  list  the  most  direct  mileage  by  the 
most  expeditious  modes  of  transportation 
from : 

a.  Atlanta  to  each  New  Mexico  forest  head- 
quarters. 

b.  Albuquerque  to  each  New  Mexico  forest 
headquarters. 

c.  Denver  to  each  New  Mexico  forest  head- 
quarters. 

Show  the  differences  in  time  and  cost  for 
each  and  time  as  above. 

d.  Distance  from  Missoula  to  each  forest 
headquarters  in  Region  1  as  now  existin,; 

e.  Same  Information  from  Denver  or  Port- 
land to  each  forest  in  proposed  revision. 

Show  the  differences  in  time  and  cost  for 
each. 

f.  Show  distance  and  time  from  Juneau  to 
each  Alaska  National  Forest. 

g.  Show  same  data  from  each  Alaska  Na- 
tional Forest  to  Portland. 

Show  distance  in  time  and  cost  for  each. 
h.  Show  the  key  elements  ol  business  for 
each  National  Forest  in  Alaska.  Region  1.  and 
New  Mexico,  and  using  time  to  travel,  dis- 
tance and  cost  explain  the  logic  of  retaining 
the  Alaska  ■■Region"  rather  than  attaching 
to  Portland,  the  logic  of  attaching  New 
Mexico  to  Atlanta  rather  than  leaving  as  is  or 
attaching  to  Denver,  and  the  logic  of  attach- 
ing Region  1  forests  to  Denver  and  Portland, 
rather  than  leaving  ■'a^,  is". 

Answer:  This  Information,  as  you  must 
realize.  Is  voluminous.  Involving  some  94  Na- 
tional Forests  and  500  Ranger  Districts  In 
the  West  and  Is  not  available  In  the  format 
you  request.  However,  our  studies  of  the 
travel  costs  were  developed  through  use  of 
modified  regression  analysis  techniques  ap- 
plied to  the  increased  travel  cost  that  would 
accrue  by  reason  of  having  larger  but  fewer 
regions. 

The  workload  analysis  data  is  available  for 
Inspection  and  was  furnished  to  GAO  in- 
spectors. It  Is  also  summarized  on  pages  8 
and  14  through  20  of  the  November  1971 
report. 


CALF,  and  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  AgricultLire  and  Forestry. 
Although  I  spoke  on  this  subject  ear- 
lier today  I  would  repeat  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  appearance  was  to  forestall 
an  attempt  by  the  administration  to 
bring  about  a  reorganization  of  the  Forest 
Service  by  means  of  which  the  head- 
quarters, at  least  in  part,  of  region  1  at 
Missoula,  Mont.,  would  be  moved  approx- 
imately 1,000  miles  away,  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  an  area  with  which  we  in  Mon- 
tana have  no  direct  communication  facil- 
ities. The  Ogden,  Utah,  offices  would  be 
di.spersed  primarily  to  Denver  also  but 
partly  to  Portland,  as  well,  as  would  some 
of  region  1  facilities. 

The  facilities  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
would  be  transferred  to  Atlanta,  Ga..  a 
long,  long  way  from  New  Mexico. 

This  was  done  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  six  Senators  concerned.  We  heard 
rumors  about  this  proposal  in  the  earlv 
part  of  this  year.  While  the  Senate  was 
in  recess  over  Easter,  the  reorganization 
announcements  were  made.  When  the 
Senate  reconvened,  the  Senators  from 
the  three  States  tried  to  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  about  a  rectification  of 
the  situation  which  was  inexcusable,  un- 
necessary, and  very  expensive  in  our 
opinion. 

At  that  time  I  appeared  before  the 
committee  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible),  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations.  At  the  request  of  Sen- 
ators DoMENici  and  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico,  Bennett  and  Moss  of  Utah,  and 
Metcalf  and  Mansfield  of  Montana,  the 
following  language  was  inserted  in  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bill: 
Providing  further  that  none  of  the  funds 
currently  available  or  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
change  the  boimdaries  of  any  region  or  es- 
tablLsh  or  abolish  any  region  of  the  national 
forest  system  of  the  Forest  Service. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  yielding  to  me. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  debate  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  is  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished   colleague,    Senator   Met- 


Mr.  President,  it  was  my  purpose  in 
asking  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  yield  to  ask  if  this  proviso 
was  accepted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  accepted.  The 
House  receded  and  accepted  the  Senate 
provision.  I  do  not  even  recall  that  it  was 
even  controversial.  It  was  readily  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  problem 
that  the  majority  leader  has  directed  his 
attention  to. 

There  was  no  problem  whatever  on  the 
House  side.  They  accepted  it.  In  fact,  they 
thought  it  was  good  language. 

My  memory  is  not  clear  as  to  whether 
they  have  added  it  or  are  going  to  add  it 
in  the  regular  appropriations  bill.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  will.  And  if 
they  have  not,  I  am  sure  that  our  ma- 
jority leader  will  put  it  in  the  regular 
appropriations  bill  as  well  as  in  the  sup- 
plemental. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  would  be  bind- 
ing only  until  the  30th  of  this  month.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  add  it  in  the  new 


appropriations  bill  and  in  the  continuing 
resolution  if  we  are  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  not  permitted  to  do  it  after 
June  30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  froi-.  Nevada  have  any  fur- 
ther comme.it? 

Mr.  BIBLK.  Mr.  President,  the  onlv 
thing  I  have  to  add  is  that  I  am  of  the 
impiession— and  I  do  not  have  the  House 
report  before  mc— but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  i.s  already  in  the  House  re- 
port for  Interior  appropriations.  If  it  is 
not.  we  will  attempt  to  add  it  m  the  Sen- 
ate when  we  complete  our  action  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  about  the  middle  of  Julv. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  dis- 
tinpuishcd  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 

McCLELLAN  I  . 

Ju^t  to  make  the  record  straight,  the 
liroviso  quoted  was  put  in  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  In- 
terior bv  a  unanimous  vote  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

Furthermore,  when  the  urgent  supple- 
mental was  brought  before  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  it  was  agreed  to 
unanimously.  When  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  conferees  with  the  same 
proviso,  it  was  agreed  to  unanimously 
on  the  part  of  the  conferees  represent- 
ing the  other  body.  In  other  words,  for 
the  information  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  also  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  would  suggest  that  before  thev 
make  any  moves  whatsoever  which  would 
tend  to  bring  about  a  reorganization  in 
whole  or  in  part  through  the  transfer  of 
functions  or  otherwise,  they  read  the 
Record  and  make  absolutely  certain  that 
they  know  wh.^t  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress was  and  is— no  reorganization. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  given  me  the  chance  to  make 
these  ob.'iervations  for  the  Record,  be- 
cause they  will  stand  the  six  Senators 
and  the  Congressmen  from  the  three 
States  involved  in  good  stead  at  the  ap- 
propriate lime. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  what  he  has  had  to 
say  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  I  have  checked 
with  my  staff  man  on  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  I  find  that  my 
memory  has  not  faltered  completely.  The 
language  is  written  into  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  and  has  been 
carried  over  in  the  regular  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  and  has  been  so  marked 
up  on  the  Hou.se  side  and  will  be  carried 
over  on  the  Senate  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  we  can  ac- 
complish this.  This  was  a  worthwhile 
project,  that  would  never  have  been  ac- 
complished with  full  hearings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right,  and 
it  was  done  in  the  stealth  of  the  night. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right,  and 
we  caught  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

•  This  marks  the  end  of  the  coUoquj' 
which  by  unanimous  consent  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 


June  20,  1073 


DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FURNISHED  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1443)  to  author- 
ize the  furnishing  of  defense  articles  and 
services  to  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
assigned  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.'iCinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Precident.  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  McGee)  and  tlie  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  On  this  amend- 
ment there  is  a  2-hour  limitation,  and 
some  of  that  time  has  already  elapsed. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  very  quickly  to  the  simple 
factor  that  is  present  in  this  amendment. 
The  request  that  was  handed  to  us  for 
supporting  assistance  asked  for  a  total  of 
$100  miUion  for  categories  that  are  ex- 
plamed  in  section  2701  of  the  bill,  but  the 
committee  in  its  judgment  readjusted 
the  figure.  They  added  another  $25  mil- 
lion to  the  $25  miUion  already  requested 
for  Israel.  They  subtracted  $30  million 
from  the  $65  million  requested  for  Jor- 
dan. Those  were  the  two  major  adjust- 
ments, though  there  were  some  modest 
adjustments  as  to  the  other  five  countries 
that  were  specified  in  the  supporting  as- 
sistance measure. 

My  amendment  would  seek  to  restore 
the  full  amount  of  the  $100  million  re- 
quested, and  add  on  to  that  request  the 
additional  $25  mUlion  that  the  commit- 
tee specified  for  Israel.  Under  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  Israel  would  indeed  re- 
ceive the  $50  miUion  upon  which  the 
committee  agreed.  It  is,  however  my 
judgment  that  in  penalizing  Jordan  to 
the  extent  tliat  the  committee  measure 
does,  we  will  have  tampered  disadvan- 
tageously  with  ongoing  relative  relation- 
ships in  that  particularly  sensitive  part 
ot  the  Middle  East.  Whatever  else  one 
says  about  the  problem  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Jordan  has  continued  to  re- 
main one  of  the  hopes  for  moderation 
and  stability  as  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  ver>-  difficult  question  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  impasse.  For  us  to  so  adjust  these 


figures  at  this  time,  sensitive  as  these 
times  are.  would  risk  worsening  the 
chances  for  balance  of  conditions  and 
mutual  interests  there,  rather  than  im- 
proving the.n. 

I  totally  support  the  addition  of  the 
$25  million  for  Israel.  I  think  it  is 
desperately  important  at  this  particular 
time.  Israel  has  had  a  considerable  drain 
on  her  capabilities  at  very  disadvantage- 
ous moments,  when  she  has  economic 
problems,  when  she  has  a  balance-of- 
paymcntd  problem  of  her  own,  and  where 
she  has  a  survival  issue  niat  has  now 
stretched  out  over  25  years,  this  being 
the  25th  anniversary  year  of  her 
independence. 

But,  likewise.  I  think  the  responsible 
leaders  in  Israel  would  bo  the  first  to 
acknowledse,  in  fact  to  stress,  that  a 
part  of  the  hope  for  some  moderation  as 
they  strive  to  work  out  an  agreement  in 
that  part  of  the  world  rest.s  with  Jordan. 
The  Government  of  Jordan  has  leaned 
very  strongly  in  the  direction  of  realistic 
quid  pro  quos  in  achieving  that  compro- 
mise. It  has  been  far  less  emotional.  I 
think,  at  the  same  time,  that  conditions 
in  Jordan  economically  are  much  more 
acute  than  in  almost  any  other  country 
in  the  area.  It  is  for  tho.sc  reasons  that  I 
m-ge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  restore 
the  full  request  of  $100  million  and  add 
the  $25  million  that  the  committee  in- 
serted additionally  for  L-,rael  as  a  part  of 
the  total  supporting  assistance  appro- 
priation. The  sensitivity  of  the  area,  I 
would  think,  would  justify  this  addition 
in  the  committee  bill  at  this  tim.«». 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  authorization 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  for  $100  million  in  addition  to 
$24  million  in  estimated  deobligations  of 
prior  year  funds,  for  a  total  program  of 
$124  million.  This  included  $25  million 
for  Israel.  $65  million  for  Jordan.  $15 
milion  for  Thailand,  $3  million  for  Spain. 
S9.5  million  for  Malta.  $4.2  million  as 
the  U.S.  contribution  for  tlie  U.N.  peace- 
keeping efforts  in  Cyprus,  and  $2.4  mil- 
lion for  an  administrative  charge. 

The  bill  (S.  1443 j  as  reported  out  by 
the  committee,  I  believe,  is  potentially 
disruptive  of  om-  delicate  relations  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  unnecessarily  so.  The 
committee  cut  the  authorization  request 
for  Jordan  to  S35  million.  The  cut-m 
funds  for  Jordan  strikes  me  as  ill- 
advised. 

The  Government  of  Jordan  has  been 
following  a  moderate  course,  which  has 
been  difficult  amid  tlie  pressures  of  many 
of  its  Arab  neighbors.  The  cut-in  funds 
which  this  bill  imposes  would  make  that 
course  ail  the  more  dilficult.  Jordan 
would  have  to  turn  elsew  here  for  the  as- 
sistance it  needs.  Therefore,  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  increase  the  new 
obligational  authority  contained  in  S. 
1443  by  $30  million,  from  $95  million  to 
$125  million. 

It  is  important  that  my  amendment 
be  approved.  Jordan  is  in  precarious  fi- 
nancial and  economic  straits.  The  pros- 
pects for  peace  in  tiie  Middle  East  de- 
pend not  on  Israel  alone,  but  on  Jordan 
as  well. 


The  Jordanian  economy  is  extremely 
fragile.  The  coimtry  is  poor.  Nonetheless 
it  must  maintain  an  army  able  to  deal 
with  the  various  threats  from  the  other 
Arab  countries  and  the  Fedayeen.  It 
simply  cannot  meet  its  economic  needs 
without  an  adequate  level  of  outside  sup- 
port. Economic  stabiUty  is  essential  for 
Jordanian  political  stability.  If  the  pres- 
ent moderate  regime  were  replaced  by  a 
radical  one,  it  would  be  a  substantial 
threat  to  Israel  in  view  of  the  long  and 
relatively  exposed  border  between  the 
tv.-o  countries. 

My  amendment  would  also  provide  au- 
thority for  the  $4.2  million  for  tlie  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus  and  $9.5 
million  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
costs  of  Malta  peacekeeping  mission, 
where  British  troops  are  stationed  as  part 
of  NATO.  Both  were  removed  entirely 
from  S.  1443  in  committee.  Both  seem  to 
me  to  be  proper  multilateral  efforts  in 
which  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  make  financial  contributioiis,  while 
other  nations  contribute  both  funds  and 
military  forces. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  hope- 
ful the  Senate  will  adopt  my  amendment 
Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  <  Mr 
J.\\ns<  whatever  length  of  time  he  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esider.t.  I  agree 
with  everything  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ha.s 
said. 

Jordan    is    in     precarious     financial 
straits.  I  think  it  is  by  now  quite  clear 
that  if  we  are  to  have  any  degree  of  sta- 
bility or  hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  integrity  of  Jordan  as  a  state 
is  a  critically  important  factor.  Its  econ- 
omy is  fragile.  The  country  is  poor.  It 
needs  to  maintain  a  military  force  able  to 
deal  with  the  threats  of  other  Arab  coun- 
tries. It  may  be  remembered  that  in  late 
1970  an  invasion  of  Jordan  by  a  large 
force  of  tanks  from  Syria  was  turned 
back  and  the  possibiUty  of  a  broader  war 
avoided  only  by  a  hair.  In  addition    a 
force  originally  put  into  Jordan  in  the 
1967  war  by  Iraq  was  found  difficult  to 
get  out  of  Jordan.  Jordan  as  a  state  was 
in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  in  Sep- 
tember 1970  by  the  Palestinian  guerrillas 
who  challenged  the  Government  itself. 
All  of  these  are  important  political  rea- 
sons  why   the   integrity   of   Jordan   as 
a  state  is  a  critically  important  factor 
in  the  peace  of  the  area,  and  probably 
peace  in  the  world. 

No  one  contends  that  this  is  a  big 
country  or  a  prosperous  countrv.  but  it 
happens  to  occupy  a  critical  piece  of 
geography  and  to  represent  also  a  criti- 
cally important  spirit.  One  sees  there 
the  possible  hope  for  stability  in  that 
area  of  the  world. 

Jordan  is  the  nearest  neighbor  to  Is- 
rael. Indeed,  the  presence  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  Palestinian  refugees  on  the  east 
and  the  west  banks,  makes  Jordan  the 
critical  factor  in  what  will  happen  in  the 
area  as  regards  peace  and  stability. 
Under  those  circumstances,  and  con- 
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sidering  the  fact  that  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  Jordan  simply  carmot  make  It  with- 
out effective  economic  help,  I  feel  that 
economic  help  is  desirable — indispen- 
sible — for  this  small  country. 

I  might  say,  too,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
a  nongovernmental  effort,  in  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  enlisted,  in 
looking   toward  the  economic   develop- 
ment  of   the   Middle  Eastern  area,   in 
company  with  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing economists  in  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean  countries,    and   in   the   United 
States,  even  from  Latin  America,  there 
is  a  consistent  opinion  that  the  new  3- 
year  development  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Jordan,  just  offered  recently, 
is  auspicious,  is  reaUstic,  and  has  a  good 
chance  to  succeed.  The  comer  can  be 
turned  with  a  great  deal  of  self-help  by 
Jordan.  That  self-help,  I  think,  is  forth- 
coming in  an  interesting  and  impressive 
way.  Lideed,  a  few  months  ago,  an  in- 
ternational   conference    was    held    in 
Amman  dealing  with  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Jordan,  at  which  outstanding 
economists  from  many  coimtries  par- 
ticipated. We  had  there  representing  our 
group  Professor  Mason  of  Harvard.  The 
report  that  was  brought  back  indicated 
there    was    great    responsibility,    real 
thoughtfulness  and  expertise  going  into 
the  development  effort  and  that  it  was 
a  practical  one  and  within  the  param- 
eters of  capability  for  Jordan  itself  and 
for  those  who  showed  every  evidence  of 
being  its  allies  and  friends. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  our  country,  to  extend  our 
help  to  this  small  but  critically  import- 
ant country,  standing  right  now  at  the 
crossroads  of  its  ability  to  carry  on 
policy,  and  which  is  throughout  the  area 
about  the  only  one  that  shows  any  hope 
for  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  would  be 
contributing  in  an  essential  sense  the 
sense  m  which  supporting  assistance  is 
mtended  to  contribute:  that  is,  the  eco- 
nomic backup  for  basic  security  to  a 
country  whose  basic  security  and  mis- 
sion in  the  area  in  which  it  is  engaged  is 
of  enough  importance  to  the  United 
States,  in  terms  of  our  worldwide  policy 
to  seek  stability  and  peace,  to  justify  this 
kind  of  assistance. 

Mr  President,  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  obvious.  In  addition  to  being  a  center 
of  danger  for  the  world  in  terms  of  dis- 
order, conflagration,  or  in  terms  of  war 
this  area  is  critically  Important  to  the 
world  for  energy  supplies,  certainly  for 
the  next  decade.  Therefore,  whatever 
factors  could  contribute  to  a  more  stable 
situation,  promising  some  hope  for  an 
ultimate  resolution  of  the  Israeli-Arab 
conflict  in  that  area,  is  a  highly  desirable 
stance  for  the  United  States. 

Just  one  or  two  other  details,  i  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  if  we  approve  this 
amendment,  we  would  also  be  approving 
supporting  assistance  for  Thailand  of 
$15  million.  Although  it  is  well  known 
that  I  am  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the 
administration  on  how  those  forces  are 
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being  used,  that  is,  In  terms  of  the 
bombardment  of  Cambodia,  It  is  none- 
theless a  fact  that  until  we  revise  and  re- 
design our  Southeast  Asia  policy,  until 
such  time  as  we  flnd  some  substitute  for 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization, 
we  will  be  continuing  our  military  pres- 
ence in  that  country.  Therefore,  its 
stability  is  important  to  us.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  amount  of  money  involved 
is  great  enough  to  warrant  our  dislocat- 
ing our  relations  by  withholding  $15  mil- 
lion from  Thailand.  As  to  the  Malta  lease 
agreement,  that  remains  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
Mediterranean.  We  are  participating  in 
Malta  under  NATO  auspices,  multilater- 
ally,  and  in  partnership  with  our  close 
NATO  allies.  This  is  not  a  go-it-alone 
case  at  all. 

At  the  behest  of  a  number  of  coun- 
tries—essentially NATO— the  United 
Kingdom  made  a  new  lease  with  Malu, 
with  the  understanding  that  other  coun- 
tries would  participate  in  the  rental.  The 
United  Kingdom  pays  5.7  million  pounds 
a  year,  which  is  approximately  V2  times 
the  $9.5  million  which  is  called  for  in  the 
payment  by  us.  That  payment  will  con- 
tinue for  5  years  beyond  this  particular 
provision,  as  the  total  lease  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Malta  is  for  a 
7-year-term,  involving  $36  million  a 
year. 

The  $4.2  million  for  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus,  again,  is 
an  investment  in  peacekeeping  activities 
by  the  United  Nations  in  an  area  which 
could  blow  up  for  two  NATO  countries, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  where  the  danger  of 
war  was  only  narrowly  averted  just  a  few 
years  ago  by  posting  a  United  Nations 
force  there,  which  thus  far  seems  to  have 
been  quite  effective.  We  pay  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  total  which  has 
been  required  over  the  years.  Since  1964, 
approximately  $100  million  has  been 
spent  in  this  activity,  of  which  the  United 
States  has  contributed  $40  million.  Other 
nations  which  contribute  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  others. 

This  is  a  successful  experiment  in 
peacekeeping,  with  a  composite  interna- 
tional force  as  a  buffer  between  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  interests  in  Cyprus. 
I  think  It  Is  very  worthwhile,  consider- 
ing what  would  be  the  cost  to  the  world, 
and  particularly  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  If  there  were  a  con- 
flagration between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks.  It  could  embroil  the  entire  Medi- 
terranean. 

For  all  those  reasons.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  joined  Senator  McGke  in  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wiU  yield,  I  should  like  to  refine  for 
the  Record  a  point  we  discussed  previ- 
ously; that  is,  to  specify  in  the  language 
of  the  amendment  the  amount  for  Jor- 
dan, so  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standhig  about  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  increase  the  fimds. 

The  staff  has  recommended  that  we 
simply  add  at  the  end  of  the  language 


of  the  amendment  "and  not  less  than 
$65  million  for  Jordan." 

Does  the  Senator  see  any  complica- 
tions if  that  language  were  to  be  added  ^ 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith 
with  the  Senate,  I  think  it  should  be: 
because  the  principal  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  the  added  $30 
million  for  Jordan.  So  let  us  say  it,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Department  of  State 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  modify  his  amendment,  it 
will  require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  can  pro- 
pose an  amendment:  but  if  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  is  agreeable  and  other  Senators 
who  are  here  are  agreeable.  I  simply  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  these  words  be 
added:  "and  not  less  than  $65  million 
shall  be  available    solely  for  Jordan  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object — the  bill  does  earmark  mon- 
ey, which  we  think  is  a  proper  principle. 
Our  only  objection  to  this  proposal  and 
others  is  on  the  merits — that  is.  how 
much  one  wants  to  spend  on  these  coun- 
tries. There  is  no  limit  to  what  they 
would  like.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much 
we  can  afford. 

My  argument  is  not  on  earmarking,  be- 
cause we  ourselves  earmark.  We  specify 
all  this  money  in  the  bill,  as  the  Senator 
will  see.  and  I  will  di.scuss  it  a  httle 
more.  But  I  have  no  objection  to  ear- 
marking it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Will  the  Senator  send  the  modification 
to  the  desk  in  writing? 
Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows; 
Sec  2702.  la)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $125,000,000.  of 
which  not  less  than  $60,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  for  Israel  and  not  less  than  $65  - 
000.000  shall  be  available  solely  for  Jordan 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Proxmire  ' .  The  amendment  is  agreed  to 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Ml.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
Abodrezk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President.   I 

yield  myself  whatever  time  is  necessary. 

I  had  hoped  that  a  few  of  my  colleagues 

might  appear  to  be  enlightened  as  to 

what  this  amendment  is  about,  but  I 
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plird  111  Mn-  iti.  r.i|..,.(l  ti,i...|  ,,.  I  i),„,  «,,.,;i| 
III.  Mil-  li\  II. i-.. I,  I,:  l,,nii.,  I,u|i-i  liiii  I,,  v.-r 
If.  ii-.ii 

llif  •, 
111    pr.  ' 
•-pii  li.l 
KMd       14 

li'lM.ri 


.111  ..;...ici  .ii,,,i ,   , ,  ii.ii.i  J.  .n  nii.i'.i..  :. 

'Il    I'lid     .'..1       1 11'  I.I   lu-d     '.,    (lAi  (    I, 

''     1      .il   11      niiiiii.ii  i,ri|    .11,    |i,i, ,   , 

'''!'  ''.  Il     ■ I     'I  I'     Ni.'.i  iiih.r     !'.i 


Mr      M.A.N.srn;i,I)      Mi      Pi,-.- uU-iii      r 

Ilialik     Ilir    <li   liiiiui   hrtl    Sniiilof    liom 
Wvotniiin  for  McUlmi;  to  me 

■Till-  follow  mn  colliHuiy.  wiiKh  <>< - 
(  uMcd  <liirm»;  lli(<  dchiitr  on  the  Mipplc- 
mciiiiil  appropiiaiioii  bill.  Is  punted  ;il 
tlii.s  point   11)  the  Hnoht)  by   uiianiinous 

I  OllSfllt     I 

Mr  MANSI-'IKI.n  Ntr  President,  niv 
distiiu'tiisiied    rolloaiuie.    Senator    Mkt- 


i.iiici.lly  .1'. ail.tt^if  1,1  nmcie  uviuiabic  iin.lpr 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  any  region  or  es- 
tablish or  abolish  any  region  of  the  nati-inal 
forest  system  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  purpose  in 
asking  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  yield  to  ask  if  this  provi.so 
was  accepted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  accepted.  The 
House  receded  and  accept€d  the  Senate 
,,.  kj  .  ^.'.K ...  I  >,,,  .lov  L'."eii  leruu  ih.-i  it  -^a-; 
even  controversial.  It  was  readilv  agreed 
to, 

Mr     Bini.K     Mr     Prcsid.  nl . 
.Scii.itiir  \  idd  ' 

Mr    MANHKIH  I)    I  m.UI 

Mr    lUHl.K    Mr    Pievnl.ni    I 
iiitmi.itrlv   ac(|ii.iilit«d  with   the 
I  hat   llie  111. I  'n;  it\    li.iilri    ha-    ilm 
iiM.ntinii  til 

Thru  w.is  III)  pi.ihlrtii  wli.ilt'M  t  oil  llir 
Iloll^e  -idr  Thes  .ii  i  «-pteit  it  In  l.ii  v  III.  . 
llioiiKhl  It  w.is  K'xxl  li^ll^:ll.l^:^' 

.M>  iiirmoiA  Is  not  1  !rai  .is  t4i  wli.tli.  r 
till  \  li.ivc  .Killed  It  Ol  aie  >'oi|lk  t.>  .iitd  it 
111  llie  leklil.il  .ippriipll.illniis  bill  I  .1111 
lli'lll'.id  lo  l)ehr\c  tli.tt  l!ii'\  w  lil  And  il 
ilitv  h.ive  lint  1  .1111  sine  th.it  our  iii.i- 
lorii.v  leader  will  put  it  v\  the  roKular 
uppii'ininlioiis  bill  a.s  well  .is  in  the  .sup- 
plemental 

Mr  M(  CI.KM  AN  This  would  be  bind- 
ing only  until  the  :}Oth  of  this  month  It 
will   be  iietessniy   to  add   It   in   the  new 


will     the 


.nil   \  ■]  V 

pi  obiein 

i<.;  Ill, 


1I<«L       tfilU'f       lilt 

-i  ver  which  woulc; 

tend  to  bring  about  a  reorganization  m 
wliolc  or  in  part  through  the  transfer  of 
functions  or  otherwise,  they  read  tlie 
Record  and  make  absolutely  certain  that 
they  know  what  tlie  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress was  and  is— no  reorganization. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  given  me  the  chance  to  make 
these  observations  for  the  Record,  be- 
cause they  will  stand  the  six  Senators 

6iaa's  ill'. oucd  .n  good  oteau  rt  .ne  ap- 
piapnato  lime. 

I  ihar.k  the  disiin^.uished  chaiiman  o! 
ili^  iiimmittee  lor  what  lie  ii.i.s  li.ui  "n 
•  .1-    iboiit  tills  ni.ittn 

Ml  llllll  K  Ml  Pir  idrnt  il  ilie  S.n- 
aloi     will    \ielil    luithei      I    h.iVe    i  hn  ked 

Willi   IIU    -t.lfl   111  ill  nil  th'-   Illlrdnl    Appln. 

piialimis  CLiiiiiiilife  ,ind  I  tiiid  lh.it  in'. 
mni.ir.  h  .     imi  l  iltin.i  .  ..mplrtrh     !»..■ 

l.ilil  Ilii'  e  l^  Miit'rr.  lll'o  tluv  Mipplt 
iiH  iit.il  up, mill  1. III. .lis  bill  .iiuriias  Ih-i  ii 
i.iriiiil  n\.i  ill  tiic  i-iulai  Intcnoi  .i;.- 
(•inpii.iti.ii.-  Iiiji  .iial  has  turn  mi  iii.iikrtl 
up  on  Ihi  ll.iij  f  111,-  .,i,d  will  1,^  .  atxirtl 
n\  fl    nil   tin-  Srtl.ilr   side 

Ml  MA.N.SMlin  I  th.iiik  the  S««l> 
.itnl 

Ml  M.rl.KIl  AN  I  hope  we  can  ai - 
(oinphsh  this  This  was  a  worthwhile 
proiei  t.  that  would  never  ha\e  been  ai - 
lomphshtHl  with  full  herd mg.s 

Mr  MANSFIFl.n  That  Is  right  and 
it  wa.s  done  m  the  stealth  of  the  night 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right,  and 
we  caught  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

'This  marks  the  end  of  tlie  colloquj- 
v.hich  by  unanimous  consent  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recof.d.  I 


DEFENSE  APvTICLES  FUP.NISHED  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  1443 1  to  aufhor- 
ize  the  furnishing  of  defense  articles  and 
i^ervices  to  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national orfjanizations. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  time  be  equally 
assigned  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  n.'^sistant  IcgLslative  clerk 
proi  eeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tJie  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re;  cinded. 

The  PRESIDIN3  Olf'ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  crdered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  busin.'.^;;? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  aureenif;  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wvo- 
mmg  -Mr.  McGeei  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr.  J.avitsi.  On  this  amend- 
ment there  is  a  2-hour  limitation,  and 
some  of  that  time  hns  already  el.ipsed. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myselt  very  quicklv  to  the  simple 
lactor  that  is  present  in  this  amendment. 
Tile  request  that  was  handed  to  us  for 
>ui)porting  a.ssistance  asked  for  a  total  of 
SlOU  million  for  categories  that  are  ex- 
plained m  section  2701  of  the  bill,  but  the 
committee  in  its  judsment  rcadiusted 
t  u"  fisure.  They  added  another  $2,5  mil- 
lion to  the  $2■^  million  already  requested 
lor  Israel.  They  subtracted  S:?0  million 
irom  the  S65  million  requested  for  Jor- 
dan. Tho.-e  were  the  two  maior  adjust- 
ments, thoiif-rh  there  were  some  modest 
adjustments  as  to  the  other  five  countries 
th;u  were  speciritci  m  tlv:  supporting  as- 
-I'.'ance  measure. 

My  amendment  would  seek  to  restore 
the  lull  amount  of  the  8100  million  re- 
quested, and  add  on  to  that  request  the 
additiond  S25  million  that  the  commit- 
tee specified  for  Israel  Under  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  Israel  would  indeed  re- 
ceive the  S50  million  upon  which  the 
'ommittL-e  aarced.  It  is.  howt'ver  mv 
.mdj;ment  that  in  penali/niK  Jordan  to 
the  extent  that  the  lommittee  ir.easure 
does,  we  v.  ill  have  tampered  disadvan- 
tageously  with  ongonjE,'  relative  relation- 
shi))s  ill  that  p.Tticulu-ly  sensitive  i^art 
ot  the  Middle  East.  Whatever  cl.se  one 
says  about  the  piol,lem  in  that  !)art  of 
the  world,  Jordan  has  continued  to  re- 
inam  one  ol  the  hopes  for  moderation 
and  stabilitv  as  we  address  ourselves  to 
tlie  very  difficult  question  of  the  Arab- 
Traf'h  impa-,se  For  u^'  to  so  aduist  these 


figures  at  this  time,  sensitive  as  these 
times  are.  would  risk  worsening  the 
chances  for  balance  of  conditions  and 
mutual  interests  there,  rather  than  im- 
proving the.n. 

I  totally  support  the  addition  of  the 
$25  million  for  Israel.  I  think  it  is 
desperately  important  at  this  particular 
time.  Israel  has  had  a  considerabl.-:  drain 
on  her  capabilities  at  very  disadvantage- 
ous moment;,  whm  she  has  economic 
problems,  v,  hen  she  has  a  balance-of- 
pnymonts  problem  of  her  own,  and  where 
she  has  a  survival  issue  niat  has  now 
stretched  out  over  25  years,  this  being 
the  25th  Piinivcrsary  year  of  htr 
ind'  pcndcnce 

But.  likewise,  I  think  the  responsible 
Knders  in  Isxa-1  would  be  the  fust  to 
acknowledse,  in  fact  to  stress,  that  a 
part  of  the  hope  for  some  moderation  as 
they  strive  to  work  out  an  agreement  in 
that  part  of  the  world  rests  w  ith  Jordan. 
The  Government  of  Jordan  has  leaned 
very  strongly  in  the  direction  of  realistic 
quid  pro  quos  in  achieving  that  compro- 
mise. It  has  been  far  le.ss  emotional.  I 
think,  at  the  same  time,  that  conditions 
in  Jordan  economically  are  much  more 
acute  than  in  almost  any  other  country 
in  the  area.  It  is  for  those  reasons  that  1 
urge  the  ?ilembers  of  this  body  to  restore 
the  full  request  of  SlOO  nullion  and  add 
the  S25  million  that  the  committee  in- 
serted additionally  for  Israel  as  a  part  of 
the  total  supporiinL;  assistance  appro- 
priation. The  sensitivity  of  the  area,  I 
would  think,  would  justify  this  addition 
m  th2  committee  bill  at  this  tim". 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  authorization 
sent  to  tiie  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  for  $100  million  in  addition  to 
524  milhon  in  estimated  deobligations  of 
IJrior  year  funds,  for  a  total  program  of 
S124  million.  This  included  $25  million 
for  Israel,  S65  million  for  Jordan.  $15 
mihon  for  Thailand.  S3  million  for  Spain. 
$9.5  milhon  for  Malta.  $4.2  million  as 
the  U.S.  contribution  for  the  U.N.  peace- 
kecpuig  efforts  in  Cyprus,  and  $2.4  mil- 
lion for  an  administrative  charge. 

The  bill  (S.  1443;  as  reported  out  by 
the  committee.  I  believe,  is  potentially 
disruptive  of  om-  delicate  relations  in  the 
-Middle  East,  and  unnecessarily  so.  The 
committee  cut  the  authorization  request 
for  Jordan  to  S35  million.  The  cut-in 
funri^  for  Jordan  strikes  me  as  ill- 
ad  vi-ed. 

The  Government  of  Jordan  has  been 
following  a  moderate  course,  which  has 
been  difficult  amid  llie  pressures  of  many 
of  its  Arab  neighbors.  The  cut-in  funds 
which  this  bill  imposes  would  make  that 
course  all  tlie  more  difficult.  Jordan 
would  have  to  turn  elsewhere  for  the  as- 
sistance it  needs.  Therefore,  the  inirpose 
01  my  amendment  is  to  increase  the  new 
obligational  authority  contained  in  S. 
1443  by  $30  million,  from  $95  million  to 
■5125  million. 

It  is  important  that  my  amendment 
be  approved.  Jordan  is  in  precarious  fi- 
nancial and  economic  straits.  The  pros- 
pects for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  de- 
l)end  not  on  Israel  alone,  but  on  Jordan 
as  well. 


The  Jordanian  economy  is  extremely 
fragile.  The  country  is  poor.  Nonetheless 
it  must  maintain  an  army  able  to  deal 
w  ith  the  various  threats  from  the  other 
Arab  countries  and  the  Fedayeen.  It 
Pimply  cannot  meet  its  economic  needs 
without  an  adequate  level  of  outside  sup- 
port. Economic  stability  is  essential  for 
Jordanian  political  stability.  If  the  pres- 
ent moderate  regime  were  replaced  by  a 
radical  one,  it  would  be  a  substantial 
threat  to  Israel  in  view  of  the  long  and 
iclatively  exposed  border  between  the 
two  countries. 

My  amendment  would  also  provide  au- 
thority for  the  $4.2  million  for  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus  and  S9.5 
million  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
costs  of  Malta  peacekeeping  mis.'^ion. 
where  Britrh  troops  are  stationed  as  part 
of  NATO,  Both  were  removed  entirely 
from  S.  1443  in  committee.  Both  seem  to 
me  to  be  proper  multilateral  efforts  in 
which  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  make  financial  contributions,  while 
other  nations  contribute  both  fmids  and 
military  forces. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  liope- 
f  ul  the  Senate  will  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  <Mi. 
J.wiTS'  whatever  length  of  time  he  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presider.t.  I  agree 
with  everything  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee>  has 
said. 

Jordan  is  in  precarious  financial 
straits.  I  think  it  is  by  now  quite  clear 
that  if  we  are  to  have  any  decree  of  sta- 
bility or  hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  integrity  of  Jordan  as  a  state 
is  a  critically  important  factor.  Its  econ- 
omy is  frapile,  Tlie  country  is  poor.  It 
needs  to  maintain  a  military  force  able  to 
de.nl  with  the  threats  of  other  Arab  coun- 
tries. It  may  be  remembered  that  in  late 
1070  an  invasion  of  Jordan  by  a  lar^e 
force  of  tanks  from  Syria  was  turned 
back  and  tiie  possibility  of  a  broader  war 
avoided  only  by  a  hair.  In  addition,  a 
torrc  ori'dnally  })ut  into  Jordan  in  the 
1967  war  by  Iraq  was  found  difficult  tu 
uet  out  of  Jordan,  Jordan  as  a  ,'.tate  was 
in  danser  of  beini^  overwhelmed  in  Sep- 
tember 1970  by  the  Palestinian  guerrillas, 
who  cliallrn!.;ed  the  Government  itself. 

All  of  these  are  important  political  rea- 
sons whv  the  integrity  of  Jordan  as 
a  state  is  a  critically  impoitanl  factor 
in  the  peace  of  the  area,  and  i)robabIv 
p(>ace  in  the  world. 

No  one  contends  that  this  is  a  big 
country  or  a  prosperous  country,  but  it 
hn  opens  to  occupy  a  critical  piece  of 
yeofua.uhy  and  to  rei)rcsent  also  a  criti- 
c:  lly  important  spirit.  One  sees  there 
the  possible  hope  lor  stability  in  th.^t 
area  of  the  world. 

Jordan  is  the  nearest  neislibor  to  Is- 
r.nel.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  a  treat  ma- 
.jority  of  Palestinian  refugees  on  the  east 
;:nd  the  west  banks,  makes  Jordan  the 
critical  factor  in  what  will  happen  in  the 
area  as  regards  peace  and  stability. 
Under  those  circum.st.inccs,  and  cou- 
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sideling  tlie  fact  that  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  Jordan  simply  cannot  make  it  with- 
out effective  economic  help,  I  feel  that 
economic  help  is  desirable— indispen- 
sible — for  this  small  country. 

I  might  say,  too,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
a   nongovernmental  effort,  in   which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  enlisted,   in 
looking   toward  the  economic   develop- 
ment  of   the   Middle   Eastern   area,   in 
company  with  some  of  tlie  most  out- 
standing economists  in  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean   countries,    and    in    the    United 
States,  even  from  Latin  America,  there 
is  a  consistent  opinion  that  the  new  3- 
year  development  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Jordan,  just  offered  recently, 
is  au-spicious,  is  realistic,  and  has  a  good 
chance  to  succeed.  The  corner  can  be 
turned  with  a  great  deal  of  self-help  by 
Jordan.  That  self-help.  I  think,  is  forth- 
coming in  an  interesting  and  impressive 
way.  Indeed,  a  few-  montiis  ago,  an  in- 
ternational    conference     was     held     in 
Amman  dealing  with  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Jordan,  at  which  outstanding 
economists  from   many   countries   par- 
ticipated. We  had  there  representing  our 
group  Professor  Mason  of  Harvard.  The 
report  that  was  brought  back  indicated 
there     was    great     responsibility,     real 
thoughtfulness  and  expertise  going  into 
the  development  effort  and  that  it  was 
a  practical  one  and  within  the  param- 
eters of  capability  for  Jordan  itself  and 
for  those  who  showed  every  evidence  of 
being  its  allies  and  friends. 

For  all  these  rea.sons,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  desirable,  in  tiie 
interests  of  our  country,  to  extend  our 
help  to  this  small  but  critically  import- 
ant country,  standing  ri.eht  now  at  the 
crossroads  of  its  ability  to  carry  on 
policy,  and  which  is  throughout  the  area 
about  the  only  one  that  shows  any  liope 
for  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  would  be 
contributing  in  an  e.ssential  sense,  the 
sen.se  in  which  supijorting  a.ssistance  is 
intended  to  contribute:  that  is,  the  eco- 
nomic backup  for  basic  security  to  a 
country  whose  basic  security  and  mis- 
sion in  the  area  in  wliich  it  is  engaged  is 
of  enough  importance  to  the  United 
States,  in  terms  of  our  worldwide  policy 
to  seek  stability  and  peace,  to  justify  this 
kind  of  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  obvious.  In  addition  to  being  a  center 
of  danger  for  the  world  in  terms  of  dis- 
order, conflagration,  or  in  terms  of  war 
this  area  is  critically  important  to  the 
world  for  energy  supplies,  certainly  for 
the  next  decade.  Therefore,  whatever 
factors  could  contribute  to  a  more  stable 
situation,  promising  some  hope  for  an 
ultimate  re.solution  of  the  Israeli-Arab 
conflict  in  that  area,  is  a  highly  desirable 
stance  for  the  United  States. 

Just  one  or  two  other  details.  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  if  we  approve  this 
amendment,  we  would  also  be  approving 
supporting  assistance  for  Thailand  of 
$15  million.  Although  it  is  well  known 
that  I  am  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the 
administration  on  how  those  forces  are 


being  used,  that  is,  in  terms  of  the 
bombardment  of  Cambodia,  it  is  none- 
theless a  fact  that  until  we  revise  and  re- 
design our  Southeast  Asia  policy,  until 
such  time  as  we  find  some  substitute  for 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization, 
we  will  be  continuing  our  military  pres- 
ence in  that  country.  Therefore,  its 
stability  is  important  to  us.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  amount  of  money  involved 
is  great  enough  to  warrant  our  dislocat- 
ing our  relations  by  withholding  $15  mil- 
lion from  Thailand.  As  to  the  Malta  lease 
agreement,  that  remains  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
Mediterranean.  We  are  participating  in 
Malta  mider  NATO  auspices,  multilater- 
ally,  and  in  partnership  with  our  close 
NATO  allies.  This  is  not  a  go-it-alone 
ca.se  at  all. 

At  the  behest  of  a  number  of  coun- 
tries—essentially NATO— the  United 
Kingdom  made  a  new  lease  with  Malta, 
with  the  understanding  that  other  coun- 
tries would  participate  in  the  rental.  The 
United  Kingdom  pays  5.7  million  pounds 
a  year,  which  is  approximately  1 '  j  times 
the  $9.5  million  which  is  called  for  in  the 
payment  by  us.  That  payment  will  con- 
tinue for  5  years  beyond  this  particular 
provision,  as  the  total  lease  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Malta  is  for  a 
7-year-term,  involving  $36  million  a 
year. 

The  $4.2  million  for  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus,  again,  is 
an  investment  in  peacekeeping  activities 
by  the  Unit-ed  Nations  in  an  area  which 
could  blow  up  for  two  N.'^TO  countries. 
Greece  and  Turkey,  where  the  danger  of 
war  was  only  narrowly  averted  just  a  few- 
years  ago  by  posting  a  United  Nations 
force  there,  which  thus  far  seems  to  ha\e 
been  quite  effective.  We  pay  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  total  which  ha.s 
been  required  over  the  years.  Since  1964, 
approximately  $100  million  has  been 
spent  in  this  activity,  of  w-hich  the  United 
States  has  contributed  $40  million.  Other 
nations  which  contribute  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  others. 

Tliis  is  a  successful  experiment  m 
peacekeeping,  with  a  composite  interna- 
tional force  as  a  buffer  between  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  interests  in  Cyprus, 
I  think  it  is  vei-v-  worthwhile,  consider- 
ing what  would  be  the  cost  to  the  world, 
and  particularly  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  if  there  were  a  con- 
flagration between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks.  It  could  embroil  the  entire  Medi- 
terranean. 

For  all  those  reasons.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  joined  Senator  McGee  in  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  should  like  to  refine  for 
the  Record  a  point  we  discussed  previ- 
oiLsly;  that  is.  to  specify  in  the  language 
of  the  amendment  the  amount  for  Jor- 
dan, so  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  increase  the  funds. 

The  staff  has  recommended  that  we 
simply  add  at  the  end  of  the  language 


of  the  amendment  "and  not  less  than 
$65  million  for  Jordan." 

Does  the  Senator  see  any  complica- 
tions if  that  language  were  to  be  added' 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith 
with  the  Senate.  I  think  it  should  be; 
because  the  principal  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  the  added  $30 
million  for  Jordan.  So  let  us  .say  it.  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  modify  his  amendment,  it 
will  require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  can  pro- 
pose an  amendment:  but  if  Senator  Ful- 
ERiGHT  is  agreeable  and  other  Senators 
who  are  here  are  agreeable,  I  simplv  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  words  be 
added:  -and  not  less  than  S65  million 
shall  be  available    solely  for  Jordan  '■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object — the  bill  does  earmark  mon- 
ey, which  we  think  is  a  proper  principle. 
Our  only  objection  to  this  proposal  and 
others  is  on  the  merits— that  is,  how- 
much  one  wants  to  spend  on  these  coun- 
tries. There  is  no  limit  to  what  they 
would  like.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much 
we  can  afford. 

My  argument  is  not  on  earmarking,  be- 
cause we  ourselves  earmark.  We  specify 
all  this  money  in  the  bill,  as  the  Senator 
will  see.  and  I  will  discuss  it  a  httle 
more.  But  I  have  no  objection  to  ear- 
marking it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Will  the  Senator  send  the  modification 
to  the  desk  in  w-riting? 
Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Sec  2702,  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
apprtipnatcd  to  the  President  to  carrv  out 
this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $125,000,000.  of 
which  not  less  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able solel>  for  Israel  and  not  less  than  $65.- 
000.000  shall  be  available  solely  for  Jordan 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'Mr. 
Proxmire  ' .  The  amendment  is  agreed  to 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Ml,  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  time  be  equallv 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection.)  Without  ob,iection.  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  .Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Abourezki.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr,    Piesident.    I 

yield  my.self  what-ever  time  is  necessary. 

I  had  hoped  that  a  few  of  my  colleagues 

might   appear  to  be  enlightened   as  to 

what   this  amendment   is  about,   but   I 
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have  given  up  on  that;  so,  for  the  rec- 
ord. I  will  state  a  few  facts. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
would  increase  the  funds  for  supporting 
assistance  from  $95,000,000  to  $125,000.- 
000,  an  increase  of  31  percent.  These 
lunds  are  for  budget  subsidies.  They  are 
.-imply  contributions  to  countries  to  pay 
wliatever  bills  they  would  like  to  pay, 
whether  they  be  for  military  or  any  other 
expenses  they  incur  at  the  time. 

The  executive  branch  requested  SlOO 
million  for  this  subsidy  program,  tlie 
committee  approved  $95  million,  a  5- 
percent  reduction  in  the  overall  amount. 
However,  in  keeping  with  ronsressional 
action  over  the  last  several  years,  $50 
million  was  earmarked  in  the  bill  for 
Israel.  The  executive  branch  bases  its 
case  on  Jordan,  for  which  it  seeks  an  ad- 
ditional S30  milhon  to  add  to  the  S35 
million  recommended  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  considered  this  matter 
very  careiully — the  points  rai.sed  now 
were  raised  in  committee. 

After  considering  the  ca.^e.  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  increase  the  funds  for  Jor- 
dan by  $15  milhon  over  that  in  the  or- 
iginal bill,  to  a  total  of  $35  million.  It 
is  tlie  only  country  for  which  an  increase 
was  voted  by  the  committee. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  Jordan  re- 
ceived $50  million  in  grant  funds  under 
supporting  a.ssistance  and  $10  million 
from  development  loan  funds.  I  see  no 
reason  why  Jordan  cannot  be  provided 
with  additional  funds  on  a  loan  basis  in 
fiscal  1974  to  supplement  the  $35  mil- 
lion in  grants  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee. This  is  a  matter  solely  within  the 
di.-cretion  of  the  executive  branch  in  al- 
locating the  loan  funds  which  v.ill  be 
provided  by  Congress. 

As  to  the  $4  million  contribution  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch  for  a 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N.  Cyprus 
force,  this  should  be  handled  in  the  eco- 
nomic aid  bill  along  v  ;ch  other  volun- 
tary contributions  to  U.N.  activities. 

Finally,  as  to  Malta,  another  ca>e 
pointed  to  by  the  ex'-nitive  branch,  the 
Europeans  should  foot  the  bill  on  the 
hn-c-lea^incr  agreement.  The  United 
States  alreadTsj^ruls  up  far  more  tlian 
its  fair  share  for  N.ATO. 

The  point  is  made  by  thr  executive 
branch  paper  that  Jord.^n  "cannot  meet 
its  economic  needs  without  an  adequate 
level  of  out.side  support."  Most  Members 
ol  this  body  can  make  that  same  argu- 
ment  for  their  own  State  where  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activiti^:  are  being 
cutback. 

We  lieard  the  same  ar^iuinents  made 
on  the  floor  about  cutbacks  and  so  on  in 
the  domestic  budget  last  yea..  I  do  not 
tiiink  there  is  any  Member  who  does  not 
receive  visits,  letters,  and  phone  calls 
from  his  constituents  eveiT  day  pleading 
for  restoration  of  funds  for  iMOgrams 
they  think  are  essential. 

The  President  has  cal':d  for  holding 
the  hne  on  Federal  spending.  And  in  the 
process  he  has  slashed  many  domestic 
pro;,'rams  affecting  the  daily  hves  of  mil- 
h  ms  of  our  citizens.  Yet  I  have  not  seen 


any  correspondtn.c  action  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  curtail  foreign  aid — mili- 
tary or  economic. 

I  have  heard  of  no  instance  in  which 
the  Executive  has  impounded  any  funds 
appropriated  for  military  a.ssistance. 
-such  as  are  dealt  with  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  foreign  aid  should  share 
the  bell  ti-'hfcning  required  for  domestic 
programs.  The  pending  amendment 
would  increase  the  total  $25  million 
above  the  budget  request.  The  committee 
wjuld  redu^-e  tlie  budget  request  by  only 
o  Percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  ,ju<;t  one  further 
confu-mation  of  tlie  President'.;  allega- 
tion that  the  expensive  Congre.ss  can- 
not be  controlled  and  therefore  must  be 
subjected  to  the  process  of  the  impound- 
ment of  funds.  We  have  heard  speeches 
on  the  floor  in  wliich  we  have  solemnly 
declared  our  purpose  to  restrict  pur- 
chases and  keep  the  expenses  within 
the  budget. 

As  a  general  principle,  everyone  agrees 
with  that.  However,  when  it  comes  to 
specifics,  in  the  Middle  East  and  other 
areas,  we  proceed  to  break  the  budget 
and  give  validity  to  the  accusation  that 
Congre.ss  is  irresponsible  in  fiscal  mat- 
ters. For  years  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  ha'.e  ob.iected  to  voting  for  lump- 
sum authorizations  for  supporting  as- 
si.>tance.  or  other  foreign  aid,  which  the 
President  could  distribute  as  he  sees  fit. 
This  bill  authorizes  supporting  assistance 
on  a  country-hy-country  basis.  Under  the 
bill  Congress  derides  how  the  funds  it 
authorizes  are  to  be  allocated,  not  the 
executive  branch  bureaucracy.  It  is  only 
another  small  step  to  restore  Congress 
power  role  in  the  making  of  national 
policy. 

The  pending  amendment  would  strike 
the  country  allocations  and  go  back  to 
the  old  .system.  It  would  authorize  $125.- 
000,000  uhich,  except  for  the  amount 
earmarked  for  Israel,  the  President  could 
give  to  any  country  he  pleased. 

A  special  plea  has  been  made  for  Jor- 
dan. There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  says  the  President  has  to  give  Jor- 
dan a  penny,  if  he  chooses  not  to.  He  can 
give  it  all  to  Brazil,  Taiwan,  or  Greece. 
Under  tlie  bill  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, he  cannot  allocate  the  $35,000,000 
included  for  Jordan  to  any  other  coiuitry. 
I  hoiJC  that  tiie  Senate  will  not  rever.-e 
its  field  and  vote  lo  give  the  executive 
branch  unlimited  di.scretion  in  allocating 
this  money,  as  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming's amendment  would  do. 

If  Members  are  not  imi)ressed  by  tlie 
need  for  some  economy  of  some  kind  in 
the  sijcndui';  of  our  funds,  they  can  vote 
for  this  proposal.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
provident. I  think  that  it  is  a  bad  prin- 
ciple. I  tiiink  that  we  will  live  to  regret 
it,  if  we  continue  to  do  as  we  have  been 
doing  here  and  increasing  the  amounts 
in  the  bill  by  substantial  amounts.  This 
is  25  percent  above  v,  hat  the  admin- 
istration requested. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  there  is  to 
he  said  about  it.  The  facts  are  there. 


If  I  were  a  Russian  I  would  be  ex- 
tremely puzzled  by  the  conflicting  views 
and  policies  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  follows,  and  I  think  thev 
are  puzzled.  The  whole  world  is  puzzled 
by  the  inherent  inconsistencies  of  manv 
of  our  policies,  and  I  do  not  blame  thcni 
for  it,  I  certainly  am  puzzled.  I  am  ex- 
tremely puzzled  by  the  thrust  of  our  poli- 
cies, one  in  one  direction  and  the  other 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

But  the  Senate  is  a  sovereign  body.  As 
far  as  I  know,  they  can  work  their  will. 
I  am  prepared,  if  the  Senator  is,  to  vield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
yield  it  back  also,  Mr.  President,  at  12 
o'clock,  the  time  of  the  tentative  agree- 
ment. I  have  two  or  thi-ee  things  to  add 
here  in  the  context  of  the  Senators 
statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague.  I  just  wanted  to  point 
up  the  main  thrust  of  this  amendment 
We  are  not  trying  to  apply  a  new  for- 
mula for  everything  Congress  does.  For- 
tunately, the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the 
States  of  Wyoming  have  no  standing 
armies,  and  we  live  in  peace  and  mutual 
respect.  But  as  we  well  know,  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  a  volatile  area,  and  could 
explode  at  any  time.  It  has  been  in  that 
condition  for  a  very  long  while.  This 
really  is  interwoven  with  that  delicate 
balance  of  capabihties  that  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  have  in  relation  to  eacii 
other.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  has  made  very  clear, 
the  King  of  Jordan  has  met  with  the 
committee  regularly.  He  is  a  very  admir- 
able fellow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Government  of  Jordan  is  one  of  the 
modest  moderate  hopes;  if  there  is  ever 
to  be  a  settlement  in  the  Middle  Jast  it 
rests  on  Jordan,  perhaps  di.sproportion- 
aLely.  and  the  burden  of  trying  to  achieve 
stability  is  disproportionately  assessed 
apuinst  them. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  concern  ex- 
pressed in  this  amendment.  In  the  orig- 
inal request,  Israel  was  to  receive  $25 
million  and  Jordan  $65  million.  This  was 
calculated  to  obtain  a  kind  of  balance 
and  adju.-i  the  disproportionate  incapa- 
bilities bccau.se  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Government  of  Jordan  to  work  out,  short 
01  violence  and  war,  an  agreement  with 
its  neighijor  Israel.  But  through  the 
wisdom  of  the  committee  itself,  another 
.S25  million  earmarked  for  Israel,  was 
added  to  the  bill  which  had  the  effect 
of  taking  it  away  from  Jordan.  It  is  this 
tampering  with  what  at  very  best  is  a 
delicate  series  of  agreements  that  im- 
pels the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  seek  res- 
toration of  the  funds  for  Jordan. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  taking  it  away 
from  places  where  it  is  needea  still  more; 
it  is  a  matter  of  assessing  whether  this 
indeed  can  help  us  to  ease  our  way 
through  this  explosive  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  East  without  a  much 
larger  wnr.  which  certainly  would  engulf 
us  all. 
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It  is  with  that  thought  that  this 
amendment  to  the  pending  legislation  is 
submitted  at  this  time.  It  simply  would 
restore  the  money  that  the  committee, 
in  effect,  subtracted  from  the  allocation 
in  funds  for  the  Government  of  Jordan. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  to  try  to  redress 
the  total  fabric  of  balance  in  the  Middle 
East,  rather  than  to  distort  it  by  com- 
mittee or  floor  action  in  ways  that  would 
have  little  meaning  in  terms  of  attain- 
ing the  opportunity,  the  chance,  for 
Jordan  to  survive  as  an  independent 
entity. 

With  that,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
oenator  from  New  York  whatever  time 
he  may  require.  We  have  tentatively 
agreed  on  a  12  o'clock  voting  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
sliall  not  take  more  than  5  minutes. 

First,  to  respond  to  my  chairman  and 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  >Mr. 
FuLBBiGHT> ,  New  York  does  not  have  the 
largest  per  capita  income  by  any  means 
in  the  coimtry  among  the  50  States,  but  it 
does  liave  tlie  privilege  of  paying  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  taxes.  One  of  our 
big  complaints  in  New  York  is  that  we 
get  back  only  $l  for  every  $3  it  pays— in 
taxes.  So,  voting  these  matteis  is  l.o  bed 
of  roses  for  me  as  a  Senator  from  New- 
York;  the  tax  money  comes  proportion- 
ately very  strongly  from  my  State.  As  I 
remember  Arkansas'  proportion,  it  gets 
back  considerably  more  than  it  pavs  in 
Federal  taxes.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  Sutes,  with  such  two  ex- 
cellent Senators  as  Mr.  Pulbright  and 
Mr,  McClellan,  in  being  able  to  get 
much  more  out  of  the  Federal  Tieasury 
than  we  in  New  York  seem  to  be  able  to 
manage,  including  various  formulas  In 
grant  programs,  and  so  fortli,  which  we 
cannot  get. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  'Mr,  P^jlbrjght)  has 
made  the  classic  argument.  We  will 
argue  it  again  in  more  detail  when  we 
take  up  further  matters  of  foreign  aid 
and  so  forth. 

But,  if  we  can  jusUfy  $80  bilUon  for 
our  secmity,  or  $74  billion,  or  $71  bil- 
lion, or  $70  billion,  then  we  can  justify 
spendmg  even  a  billion  dollars  not 
alone  just  a  few  hundred  million  dol- 
lars  


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield  there,  I  do  not  justify  $80  billion. 
I  have  not  voted  to  continue  that  kind 
of  thing.  I  do  not  think  it  is  justified 

Mr.  JA-vrrs.  I  said  $72  bilhon  or  $73 
bilUon  or  $71  billion  or  $70  biUion  or  $69 
billion.  U  we  can  cut  even  $2  billion  to 
avoid  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to 
a  war,  let  alone  destroying  the  world, 
it  is  worth  it.  We  cannot  equate  a  bridge 
in  New  York  or  a  housing  project  in  New- 
York  with  what  we  do  in  Jordan  or 
Israel  or  in  some  other  country.  It  is  an 
added  burden  that  we  have  to  carry,  just 
as  we  have  to  pay  insurance  on  our  auto- 
mobiles, and  so  forth.  It  is  a  burden,  but 
there  is  no  other  way  to  do  it  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours.  For  a  country  like  ours  not 
to  carry  part  of  that  burden  in  the  world 
would  be  shocking,  in  my  judgment, 
counterproductive,  and  not  justifiable.  I 


served  as  a  delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  when  the 
1 -percent  target  for  foreign  aid  was  es- 
tablished, which  was  decent  and  honor- 
able. Even  if  we  were  poorer,  we  should 
respond  to  that.  But.  be  that  as  it  ma  v.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkai-Lsas  (Mr.  Fttlbrighti  that  we  have 
to  justify  this  amendment  on  its  merits 
and  I  should  like  to  ad\  ert  to  one  or  two 
other  points  on  the  merits. 

Jordan  had  an  excellent  rate  of  growth 
bftween  194S  and  the  war  m  1967.  She 
made  a  ternble  mistake  in  getting  mto 
the  1967  war.  It  well-nigh  destroyed  her. 
Now  she  is  back  on  the  track,  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  herself  with  a  record  to  .show- 
thiil  she  has  the  capability  of  doing  .so. 
with  self-help,  and  with  an  intelligent 
development  plan  for  her  ow-n  future. 

It  i.s  on  tliat  basLs  we  are  proposing 
to  help  lier. 

Second,  in  strategic  terms.  Jordan  bor- 
ders both  Iraq  and  Syria,  which  coun- 
tries are  known  to  be  radical  Arab  States, 
heavily  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Jordan  borders  on  Iraq  and  Syria,  two 
radical  states,  and  also  on  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  greatest  source  of  energy  for  Europe 
and  Japan,  and,  probably  tomorrow  for 
the  United  Stat-es. 

The  position,  therefore,  is  critical,  so 
far  as  hope  for  some  stability,  sometime, 
in  tlie  Middle  East,  is  concerned.  But 
critical  also  in  immediate  strategic  terms 
in  terms  of  energy  resources  of  the 
world— for  the  next  10  years— which  are 
concentrated  in  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  President,  $30  million  is  absolutely 
a  lot  of  money,  but  in  relation  to  the 
problems  we  have,  and  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude of  expenditures  we  could  be  stuck 
with  if  things  went  wrong,  they  could  do 
in  that  area  of  the  world,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  these  expenditures  are  en- 
tirely warranted  and  that  they  should 
be  made,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  did  in- 
tend to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  if  I  could  get  some 
time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  what  time  he  may  need.  We 
were  trjing  to  aim  for  a  vote  at  12  noon, 
which  was  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  we  are  trjing  to 
honor  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin- 
does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield  to 
him? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  want  lo  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  us  yield  him  time 
equally. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he 
wishes  it. 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  thir.k  it  wi'l 
take  that  long. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  anv  part  o: 
that  time 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ihaiik 
theSenatoi-s  irom  Wyoming  and  Arkii!.- 
sas  very  much  lor  yielding  me  tins  time 

Mr.  President,  I  mi.>;.sed  the  debat. 
earlier  this  mornin-.  .so  I  know  that  tl.> 
question  may  be  repetitious.  However 
wliat  was  the  I'equcst  of  the  adminis- 
tration lor  supixjrtin?  assistance  l(ji 
Jordan  in  tlie  on-Jinal  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  $65  nnliion  in  the  orig- 
inal bill.  The  admun.siralion  request  in- 
Israel  was  $25  million.  The  a.^u-re^-'ate  re- 
quest for  supiJortiir-  as.si.<«t.ince  was  $10(J 
million.  The  committee  allowed  $95  mil- 
lion, a  cut  of  only  $5  milhon.  but  it  ear- 
marked $50  million  for  Israel.  The  re- 
sult was.  in  effect,  to  take  it  away  from 
Jordan.  The  purpose  of  this  amendmer;t 
IS  to  restore  the  committee  cut  of  S5  mil- 
lion and  restore  the  $25  milhon  winch 
was  auLomatically  reduced  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  earmarked  allocation  for 
I>rael.  Israel  would  now  have  $50  million 
and  Jordan  would  have  the  ori^-inal  re- 
quest of  S65  million,  if  the  amendment 
passed. 

Mi-.  NELSON  This  is  sup.portinL'  a-"^- 
sistance.  money  that  the  administratioi; 
is  authorized  to  u.-c  hut  not  required  to 
u.^e:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  L-^  correct,  but  if 
they  do  use  any.  they  will  ha\e  to  use  it 
for  Jordan;  we  ha\e  earmarked  it  (hat 
way. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  is  the  total 
r.moimt      authorized      in      su;,porting 

as'-ist.once? 


Mr.  JAVITS  S125  million. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  tin  Senator 
from   New   York    \ery   much 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  Irom  Wisconsin  Mr-  Pres- 
ident, I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  mv 
time 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  my  stiiff  mem- 
ber, Paula  Stem,  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  durmg  this  rollcall  vote 
and  the  succeeding  debate,  and  rollcall. 
if  Uiere  is  one. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr    McGEE.  I  yield  back  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
NuNN-i.  All  the  time  has  now  been 
yielded  back. 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
an.endment.  as  modified   (No.  272'. 

On  this  question  tlie  yeas  and  nay= 
h.ave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legi.slative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  I .  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman'.  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
saiily  absent. 

I  furtho-  announce  that  the  Senator 
frxMn   Delaware    "Mr.   BirENi,   and   the 
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Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark >  are  ab- 
-ent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
i  >iuse  of  illness, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votmg,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
CiARKi  would  vote    "yea," 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  iMr,  Mathiasi  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
na\s  28,  as  follows: 

I  No    226  Leg  | 
YEAS— 65 


-Aiken 

Alien 

Baker 

B.irtleu 

Biu  h 

Beall 

Bellnion 

Benneii 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bmkley 

C'i.ni'.oii 

C.i  ^e 

Chiie.* 

Clr.irrh 

Cook 

Cot  ion 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenici 

DoiiiiiiK-k 


E;i!4letoi. 
Far.niK 
Fons 

GolclWiiier 
Grit!iii 
Gurt'.e.v 
HaiLsen 
Hurt 
Hnrtke 
Halh.''.Vif, 
Helir,, 
Hru.>ka 
Huyhes 
Huiuphre;. 
.'ark.soi'. 
Javits 
JohiL^iou 
Kei.neil.v 
McClnre 
M'Gee 
Meicail 
Moiuiak- 


MontO\a 

Mo.-s 

M^l^kje 

Nelson 

Packwooti 

Pastore 

Perc. 

Ribicoff 

Koth 

K.rxbe 

S'-hwfikfr 

Scott,  Pa 

Stalford 

Steveii.s 

Stf  ven,'.on 

.Svmingtou 

Tafi 

Thmniond 

Tower 

Tiinney 

Young 
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Aboiire/k  HH.>-kell  Mdntyre 

Bentseu  Haifielci  Nimn' 

BiircUck  HollusRs  Pf\,r.-,on 

B'Ttl  HiKkllesloi!  Pell 

Harry  F  Jr      Ii.ouve  Proxinire 

Byrd.  Robert  C   Lou','  Raiiclolph 

Craustoi;  M.iL;niiaon  Scott.  Va 

Eastland  Miui-fiekl  Talni.tdi;c 

Ervin  MrClellai;  Weicker 

F'.ilbriLlr  McGovern 


B.cieu 
Clark 
Gravel 


NOT  VOTINC; 

Mathias 
Sparkn.an 

Stennis 


WiUiam.s 


So  Mr.  McGees  amendment  'No.  272 1 , 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous coment  that  the  order  calling  for 
unanimous  con.sent  to  reconsider  the 
Nel-son  amendment  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
ob.iection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate,  so  that 
all  Senators  may  hear  this  colloquv'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
whether  it  is  also  his  intent,  if  his  re- 
quest IS  agreed  to.  to  withdraw  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  also 
ask  unanimoiLs  consent  to  withdraw  the 
motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  it  also  understood  by 
liie  leadership  that  there  will  not  be  an- 
other  motion   tomorrow   to   reconsider, 


since  tomorrow  would  be  the  final  day 
for  such  a  motion? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  not  want  to  an- 
swer that  question.  I  am  speaking  only 
of  my  intent. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  It  is  our  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  complete  action  on 
the  bill  today,  with  a  little  luck,  I  would 
say  tiiat,  in  my  oiMnion,  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  made  in  good  faith. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  not  move  to 
rconsirier  by  a  voice  vote? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  object  to  simply  not  re- 
questing a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  a  motion 
to  reconsider  and  having  a  voice  vote  on 
a  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainlv 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objection. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Tlic 

Chair    would    observe    tiiat    unanimous 

consent   would   be  required   to  move  to 

table. 

Mr.  ALIEN.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  iiKlit  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  motion  I  see  no  rea.son  to  move  to 
table  his  motion,  which  would  be  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Senate.  I  think  it  would  be 
unfair  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  repeat  his  motion  He  has 
offered  to  withdraw  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
.serving  the  right  to  obiect— and  I  shall 
not  ob.ject — I  would  mo.st  respectfully 
request  that  the  distinguisiicd' Senator 
from  Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Nelson  ■  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  FiTLBKiGiiTi,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, accede  to  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguislied  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  dispose  of  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  navs  is  re- 
scinded. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  motion  be 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
ob.iection.  tlie  motion  to  reconsider  is 
withdrawn. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  imanimous-consent 
request  that  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  conference  report  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business,  while  the  present  pending  busi- 
ne.ss  is  laid  aside  temporarily  at  the  hour 
of  1:15  p.m..  and  that  the  vote  occur  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report  at  the  hour  of  2:15  iJ.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
Senator  make  that  not  later  than  2:15? 
It  may  not  take  that  much  time. 

Mr  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  we  would 
rather  make  it  2:15.  as  some  Senators 
have  engagements. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  may  not  be 
any  debate  against  it. 

Mr.    SCOTT    of    Pennsylvania.    How 
about  2:05? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  occur 
at  the  hour  of  2:05. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  joint  leadership  is  trv- 
ing  to  work  out.  if  at  all  po.ssible.  a 
reasonable  consent  agreement  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  pending 
busine.ss  today,  to  get  on  to  other  mat- 
ters besides  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion conference  rejjort.  such  as  the  Re- 
negotiation Act,  which  I  understand 
expires  as  of  the  end  of  this  month,  tiie 
debt  ceiling,  which  also  has  an  e.xpira- 
tion  date,  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  which  is  of  importance,  possiblv  the 
HUD  appropriation  bill,  as  well  as  other 
bits  and  pieces  of  legislation  of  signif- 
icance. 

So  I  am  hopeful  it  would  be  possible 
to  achieve  a  meeting  of  the  minds  in  this 
respect  so  that  we  could  get  on  \nth  the 
business  of  the  Senate,  and  hopefulh- 
recess  this  coming  Saturday  night.  If  we 
do  not.  we  would,  of  cour.se.  anticipate 
coming  in  next  Monday  and  Tuesdav.  I 
hoije  that  does  not  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  vield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.'  President,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  reconsider  S.  2016 
which  has  to  do  with  Amtrak.  Tlic  mo- 
tion was  made  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana <  Mr.  Hartke  ) .  I  was  wondering  if, 
somehow,  the  leadershiji  could  not  po.s- 
sibly  try  to  negotiate  a  limited  time  of 
debate  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  and 
also  any  other  amendments  to  the  bill  in 
the  event  the  motion  to  reconsider  car- 
ried. The  reason  for  it  is  that  the  act 
expires  on  June  30,  and  we  do  not  want 
the  passenger  trains  to  stop  between  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  in  the  proc- 
e.ss  of  trying  to  negotiate.  We  hojie  we 
will  be  successful,  but  we  have  nothing 
to  report  at  this  time  except  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  Senator's  continuing  and 
abiding  concern  about  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  tliis  country,  especiallv  a.s 
it  goes  through  Rhode  I.sland. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  appreciate  the  flat- 
tery, but  I  would  be  more  interested  in 
the  result. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand 


CITATION    OF    RECOGNITION    AND 
APPRECIATION.   SENATOR  SAM   J 
ERVIN,  JR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3L  1973.  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Forsyth  County.  N.C.,  honored  our  col- 
league. Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.,  by 
holding  a  rally  in  Winston-Salem,  N.c", 
wliich   was  attended   by   aijproximately 
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3,000  Democrats  from  all  of  tlie  coun- 
ties in  that  area  of  North  Carolina. 

At  that  time,  the  Democratic  Execu- 
**ve  Committee  of  Fbrsyth  County  pre- 
.:ented  to  Senator  Ervin,  who  was  the 
chief  speaker  at  the  meeting,  a  citation 
of  recognition  and  appreciation  for  his 
services  to  tlie  people  of  North  Carolina. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  citation  be  printed  at  this  ix)int  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cita- 
tion was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Citation  of  Recognition  and  Appefciation. 
SAM  J.  Ervin,  Jh.,  U.S.  Senator  From 
Noeth  Carolina 

Because  you  have  served  this  State  aiid 
Nation  well  since  undertaking  your  first 
public  office  50  years  ago,  and  because  you 
have  distinguished  yourself  and  lionored 
the  people  of  Nortlj  Carolina  so  con.si.stenlly 
through  these  five  decades,  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Forsyth  County  .says  "Thaiik  Yon" 
on  this  occasion. 

You  have  embraced  and  upheld  basic 
val'.ies  of  our  way  of  Itfe  and  have  stood  tall 
in  support  and  defense  of  them.  You  have 
made  us  feel  a  deep  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
man.  of  his  nature  and  of  his  high  destiny. 
You  have  sought  Justice,  argued  for  free- 
dom, demanded  thai  riphls  not  be  abridged. 
You  have  reminded  the  nation  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  the  foundation  of  a'l  that  liiis  evolved  here 
Kince  Its  adoption  anc.  that  the  whole  super- 
structure wiJ]  topple  If  this  foundation  is 
undermined  or  weakened. 

And  }ou  have  held  to  your  position  with 
firmnes.s,  but  with  engaging  humor  and 
down-to-earth  wisdom.  You  have  told  ap- 
propriate stories,  mostly  with  homespun  Tar 
Heel  settings,  when  povernment  officials,  the 
press  and  the  public  needed  clarification  of 
your  viewpoint.  You  have  quoted  the  Bible 
when  the  basic  values  therem  reinforced 
America's  basic  values.  You  have  communi- 
cated well. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  six  years,  as  a  judge  in  three  levels 
of  our  State  Courts  for  14  years,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  for  2  years,  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
on  4  occasions,  as  a  United  States  Senator 
for  19  years,  and  as  a  neighborly,  loveable. 
friendly  human  being  yuu  have  "c.rned  oui^ 
love  and  affection  as  well  as  our  re.'-pect  and 
admiration. 

Done  this  31st  day  of  May,  1973,  in  Win- 
fit  on-Salem.  Forsyth  County.  North  Carolina. 
Wayne  A   Cori'Eninc, 

Chairman. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  iissistant  legislation  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  th?  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJcctiDn,    it   is   so   ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
on  the  possibility  that  a  request  might  be 
made,  and  as  long  as  we  have  enough 


Senators  on  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
su-gest  the  ab.'ience  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FURNISHED  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


The  Senate  contmued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S.  1443)  to  au- 
thorize the  f uinishing  of  defen.se  articles 
and  services  to  foreign  coimtries  and  in- 
ternational organizations. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately below  item  3303.  In.sert  the  lol- 
lowing: 

•■Sec.:j304.  Public  disclosure  of  certain  mu- 
nitionfi  control   licenses." 
On  page  48,  Ixtween  lines  i/  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 

ILBIIC  DlbCLOSl  R£  OF  CERTAIN  MLNITIoNS 
control    IlCl.VStS 

S:-c  3304.  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  atiding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  follovMiig  ilcw  subsic- 
tion : 

<e)  Licenses  issued  for  the  export  of  .ir- 
lules  on  tl:e  United  Slates  Munitions  List 
in  excess  of  $100,000  shall  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations oi  the  Ser.ate  and  the  Committee  m\ 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  report  shall  contain: 

(1)  the  items  to  be  exported  under  the 
license: 

CJ)  the  quantity  of  each  such  item  to  be 
funiished: 

(3)  the  name  a.nd  address  of  the  consignee 
and  of  the  ullunate  user  ol  each  such  item; 
and 

(4)  An  injunction  »heiie\ir  appropriate. 
concerning  the  nectssity  to  proiei't  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  ii-:formalion  provided. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  yes- 
terday I  offered  an  amendment,  wliich 
was  defeated  by  some  tliree  votes,  per- 


triir.mg  to  the  matter  that  this  amend- 
ment now  contams.  Tliis  L<=  a  watered- 
down  version  of  tiiat  amendment,  but 
still  provides  for  .some  notification  by  the 
State  Department  of  export  licenses  that 
It  h.is  is,'ued.  immediately  after  the  fact. 
I  understand,  from  talkmg  with  per- 
•sonnel  in  the  State  Department,  that  it 
would  be  a  rclatneiy  easy  matter  to  sim- 
ply add  on  the  reqmrements  that  this 
amendment  calls  for.  so  lliat  the  It^t  oi 
munitions  exixirt  licenses  that  have  been 
granted  in  any  one  day  would  be  for- 
warded immediately  thereafter  to  buiii 
the  Foreign  Rc;..tions  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affair::  Commit- 
tee m  the  Hou.se. 

I  undersund  tiiat  the  chairman  o:  the 
coinmuice  i,-  agreeable  to  this  amenc'- 
mcnt.  and  I  think  the  other  side  is  aKo 
Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr,  President.  I  was  one 
of  tho.se  who  .spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
earlier  amendment  offered  bv  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Mame  .Mr 
Hath.^wav'.  pointing  out  a  number  of 
reasons  why  it  would  cause  difRtuUy. 

While,  I  do  not  think  this  amendment 
is  neccb.siiry.  I  would  staU:  for  Uic  reiorri 
that  it  would  not  cau^e  the  ditScuh..  . 
that  were  mentioned  before. 

Mr.  Piesident.  unde-  'the  circum- 
stances. I  ao  net  believe  tiiat  it  would  be 
useful  to  seek  to  li.i-.c  a  rolkall  vot«  ui 
an  effort  to  defeat  this  amendment.  So 
for  my  part  I  believe  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  better  to  agree  to  the  ameiid- 
ir.cnt  and  let  it  go  to  confeiencf 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mi-.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  I 
have  discussed  it  v.ith  the  Senator  from 
Mame.  It  is  largely  for  the  puipo.-e  oi 
keepmg  the  Congress  mformed  of  what 
goes  on.  I  would  be  i^erf-ctly  willing  ;<, 
r.rcept  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFncER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  M.nne  M-^utLmg  liie 
question  < . 

TliC  amendment  wa^  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Lil 
IS  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  I  ..end 
an  amendment  to  Uie  de.sk  for  niyse'f 
rnd  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachasetils 
'Mr  Kennedy  .  and  a.sk  that  it  be  staieii 
Tl.c  PRESID-NG  OFFICER.  The  clcik 
w;.l  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legi.slativc  cleik  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment 

Mr.   STEVENS.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
01    Uie   amendment   be   di.spen.sed   witii 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i-  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  ;ti;  follows: 
On  page  32.  line  II.  ;i:ter     Sec    ;jI01       i-- 
se.i  "(ar'. 

On  page  32,  after  line  20.  insert  Ue  fol- 
lowing: 

(bMlt  -Any  such  sale,  lo.in.  lease,  giit,  or 
transfer  of  a  non-combat.uil  type  vessel  or 
bo.it  mn\  be  mntlo  on!y  : 

(I)  if  the  head  of  tl.c  Agency  of  the  Ur.ited 
States  Government  making  the  disposiTion 
obtjiins  salisfncton-  .i-ssuranoes  that  the  ves- 
sel or  b.^at  will  not  be  used  in  any  wnv  In 
competition  with  tb.e  United  States  fishing 
indnstrj,   and 
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(III  after  the  diiposiiion  .md  the  terms, 
price,  and  condition.s  thereof  huve  been 
noticed  In  the  Fe'.eral  Register,  member.s  of 
the  United  States  fishing  industry,  states 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof  and  United 
Stales  educational  and  scientific  institutions 
tiven  a  chance  to  acquire  the  ve.ssel  or  boat 
on  tlie  same  terms,  price  and  conditions  as 
tlie  proposed  transferee,  and  no  qn.ilified  bid 
ha.-,  been  received. 

i2i  The  appropriate  Agencies  of  the 
United  States  are  autliori/ed  and  directed  to 
carry  out  the  provision.-  of  .subsection  ib) 
I  1 1  (U)  of  this  section  and  to  issue  the  neces- 
;;r.ry  rules  and  regulations 

(3  I  No  lease,  loan,  or  other  ,igre?ment  pre- 
viously entered  into  between  tlie  United 
States  and  any  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional agency  for  any  non-rombatant  type 
ves.sel  or  boat  shall  be  renewed  or  e.xteiided 
except  m  conformity  witli  this  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  today  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senttor  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy',  that  will 
amend  .section  3101  of  S,  1443,  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  and  Assistance  Act. 
to  protect  our  fishing  industry.  This 
amendment  will  add  a  new  subsection 
'b>  to  section  3101.  which  concerns 
transfers  of  military  vessels  and  boats. 

The  amendment  provides  that  any 
such  disposition  of  a  noncombatant  type 
vessel  or  boat  may  be  made  only  if  two 
conditions  are  met:  First,  after  the  pro- 
posed disposition  has  been  publi'-hed  in 
the  Federal  Register  along  with  its  terms, 
conditions,  and  price,  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry. States,  and  political  subdivisions, 
as  well  as  U.S.  educational  and  scientific 
institutions  must  be  given  a  chance  to 
acquire  the  vessel  or  boat  on  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  and  price  as  the  for- 
eign goyernment.  The  vessel  or  boat  may 
be  transferred  only  if  no  qualified  bid  is 
received.  Second,  assurance  must  be 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  that  the 
ve.ssel  or  boat  mast  not  be  u.-^ed  in  any 
way  in  competition  with  the  U.S.  fi.siiing 
industry. 

Our  amendment  further  i-iovides  that 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  empowered  to  transfer 
these  \essels  and  boats  to  these  domestic 
interests  on  equivalent  terms,  conditions, 
and  at  an  equivalent  price.  It  provides  all 
necessary  authorization  for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provide.s  that 
no  presently  existing  lease  or  other  agree- 
ment may  be  renewed  or  extended  ex- 
cept if  there  is  a  provision  inserted  that 
the  vessel  .shall  not  in  the  future  be  u.sed 
in  competition  with  the  U.S.  fishing 
industrj'. 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  two- 
fold— first  to  insure  that  these  vessels  do 
not  come  back  in  competition  with  our 
domestic  fi.sherics  and  second  to  insure 
that  our  domestic  fishing  interests  are 
guen  the  first  oi>portunily  to  acquire 
the.se  ves.sels  on  the  same  lemis.  condi- 
tion.s. and  price  as  forei-^n  government.s. 
It  IS  our  intent  that  our  domestic  inter- 
ests should  have  the  first  opportunity  to 
acquire  the.se  vessels.  Only  if  there  is  no 
interest  domestically  in  the.se  ve.s.sels, 
'hould  they  be  transferred  to  a  foreign 
nation 

Pages  35-41  of  the  committee  report 
li.st  a  large  number  of  U.S.  ships  on 
loan-lea.se  to  loreijjn  countries  as  ol 
Maif  ii  21,  1973    Many  of  the.-e  are  re- 


search vessels  which  would  be  particu- 
larly useful  to  our  domestic  fishing  in- 
dustries, I  would  hke  to  cite  several  ex- 
amples. As  of  March  21.  we  had  lent' 
leased  a  63-foot  hydro.'^ound  boat  to  Co- 
lombia: a  52-foot  hydrosound  boat  to 
Costa  Ricu:  a  52-foot  hydrosound  boat 
to  El  Salvador:  an  AGOR — oceano- 
grat)liic  research  ship — to  Greece;  a  52- 
fool  hydrosound  boat  to  Iceland:  two 
hydro.sound  boats  to  Koiea;  another 
cccmoaiaphic  research  .ship  and  a  52- 
ioct  hydro.'cund  boat  to  Nicaragua:  an 
AGS — a  recia.ssified  oceanographic 
ship— to  Portugal:  a  PCER— modified  re- 
search subcha.ser— and  an  IX— experi- 
mental ship— to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Tiiese  vessels  are  valuable  research 
tools.  At  u  time  when  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  is  in  dire  straits,  we  should 
not  divest  oursehes  of  our  remaining 
research  capability  without  careful 
con.-ideration. 

Many  of  these  research  vessels  are 
large.  For  example,  the  Charles  H. 
Davis— T~AGOR  5— which  has  been 
lent  leased  to  Nicaragua,  is  a  1.200-ton 
vessel,  formerly  with  the  Militai-y  Sea 
Transport  Service.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  class  of  ships  that  were  designed 
and  built  by  the  US,  Navy  for  oceano- 
graphic research,  Janes  Fighting  Ships 
indicated  this  vessel  has  instrumentation 
and  laboratories  to  measure  the  earth's 
giavity  and  magnetic  fields,  water  tem- 
peratuie.  .sound  transmission  in  water, 
and  the  geological  profile  of  the  ocean 
fioor. 

The  T-AGS  2.t  ttie  Kellar.  which  has 
been  lend  leased  to  Portugal  is  another 
1.200-ton  ves.sel.  It  is  of  the  .same  general 
class  as  the  D«r?s-.  It  has.  however,  dif- 
ferent instrumentation  and  equipment. 
It  was  previously  operated  by  the  MSTS 
for  the  naval  oceanographic  office. 

The  hydrosound  boats  are  small  ves- 
sels often  carried  aboard  large  oceano- 
graiinic  shiijs  and  useful  for  mapping 
the  ocean  floor  and  making  other 
measurements. 

All  of  these  vessels  might  be  useful  ad- 
ditions to  our  fishing  indu.stry  and  our 
educational  institutions.  They  would 
also  be  of  a.ssistance  to  our  State  and 
local  governments  which  engage  in  re- 
search activities  in  this  area.  The.se  do- 
mestic interests  should  have  a  chance 
to  ol;fain  these  vessels  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  amendment  covers  other  ves.sels 
of  a  noncombatant  type  as  well.  There 
are  a  number  of  light  cargo  ship.s— 
AKL's— landing  ships— LSTs— and  other 
sup|)ort  ves.sels  and  transports  which 
could  easily  be  converted  either  domesti- 
cally or  by  a  foreign  government,  for 
u.se  in  a  fishing  industry,  or  for  u.se  as 
research  ve.s.sels  in  tiie  oceanograpliic 
and  fishing  re.search  areas.  Our  two  con- 
cerns still  apiJly— that  these  vessels  not 
be  utilized  to  aid  in  comi)etition  with  our 
domestic  fishing  industry  and  to  permit 
our  own  domestic  fisliing  interests  to  ac- 
quire them  first,  Altlfough  this  .section. 
as  I  understand  it,  is  limited  to  military 
translers,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  a 
transfer  ol  surli  a  ves.sel  or  boat  for  the 
puipo.se  of  feeding  military  trooi)s  and  a 


civilian  population  in  a  national  emer- 
gency could  not  be  considered  such  a 
military  purpose. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
problem  because  for  some  time  citizens 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been  in- 
terested in  reactivating  several  vessels — 
the  Kellez  and  the  Miller  Freeman— 
v.hich  were  on  active  duty  as  research 
vessels  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service.  Due  to  budgetary  limitations.  I 
have  been  informed  that  they  will  not  be 
fully  deployed  tliis  year.  The  Kellez  is 
lireseiitly  laid  up.  This  vessel  is  a  former 
converted  Navy  AKL.  similar  in  both 
construction  and  configuration  to  many 
of  the  vessels — ajjproximately  seven — 
tliat  have  been  lent  leased  to  foreign 
nations.  Because  the  foreign  nations  can 
obtain  such  vessels  which  are  potentially 
useful  to  the  fisliing  industry  and  also 
for  domestic  fishing  research  at  a  frac- 
tion of  their  cost,  I  believe  our  domestic 
fishing  interests  should  have  the  first  op- 
portunity to  acquire  them  on  the  same 
t(;rins,  conditions,  and  price. 

It  is  unclear  from  the  wording  of  Sec- 
tion 3101.  whether  other  military  vessels, 
including  such  research  and  support  ves- 
sels, could  be  utilized  under  the  present 
lend  lease  program.  On  the  assumption 
that  they  could.  non-Navy  vessels— such 
as  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
ves.sel.s— should  also  not  be  transferred 
piior  to  giving  our  domestic  fi.shing  in- 
dustry and  the  other  specified  domestic 
interests  an  opportunity  to  acquire  thein 
as  provided  in  the  amendment.  If  they 
are  so  transferred,  specific  provision 
should  be  made  that  they  not  be  utilized 
in  support  of  competition  witli  our  do- 
mestic fishing  industry. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  received  and  wluch  was  addre.ssed 
to  Chairman  Mac.nuson  from  the  Secre- 
tary Treasurer  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's 
Union  on  the  MV  George  Kellez. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska  Fishfrmk.n's  U.nkjn, 
Seattle.  Wash..  Frbruary  8   197:;. 
Sfiialur  Warp.fn-  Maoni:son, 
Srnatr  Ofti'-e  Buitding, 
WasliUiytan.  D.  C. 

DiAR  SENATOR  MAGNf.soN:  We  recent!', 
wrote  to  you  concerning  NOAAs  posaion  that 
our  fisheries  research  ves.sels  should  come 
under  the  Atlantic  Dry  Cargo  rate  .set  by  the 
National  Maritime  Union.  This  is  still  a  ver*- 
big  problem,  but  a  larger  one  has  been  pre- 
,sented  to  us -the  Administration  Ls  now  cur- 
tailing the  research  fleet.  It  is  incomprehen- 
sible that  (lie  taut  North  Pacific  re.search  ves- 
.sel cla.ssilied  for  high  seas  operations  (the 
MV  George  [1 .  Kele.]  would  be  phased  out  at 
this  I  ime. 

■fhe  Kelez  is  to  be  deactivated  on  March  .5 
and  put  up  for  sale.  She  has  just  come  oiu 
of  Uie  shipyard,  following  an  overall  Job  in 
excess  of  .*;::!or).O00;  her  crewmen  tell  tis  she 
is  in  the  be.,t  condUion  she  lias  ever  been 
since  first  being  employed  as  a  re.search  ves- 
sel She  is  a  small  ve.s.sel.  requiring  a  crew 
of  only  15  men,  but  she  is  ideally  suited  to 
do  the  high  seas  salmon  research  we  .so  des- 
perately need,  along  with  the  other  research 
in  which  she  has  been  engaged.  When  one 
considers  ihe  large  continental  shelf  area  in 
the  Norih  Pacific  and  the  tremendous  amount 
of  n.'lieries  resources  present  there.  11  is  in- 
coiifeivable  ihal   we  iuivild  limit  ourselves  to 
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2  small,  slow,  antiquated  vessels  (the  MV 
Oregon  and  MV  John  N.  Cobb),  each  carry- 
in^4  a  crew  of  just  7  men. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  any  effort  you 
can  make  to  retain  the  Kelezon  active  status, 
and,  for  the  future,  to  remove  the  impound- 
meni  of  funds  for  tlie  MV  Miller  Freeman 
which  has  been  tied  to  the  dock  for  over  2 
:  ears  f <  r  lack  of  funds,  even  though  a  special 
iippropriaiion  was  made  by  the  Congress  to 
rc.HCiiv-aie  this  vessel. 

Down  through  the  years  we  liave  attended 
many  meetings  where  joint  re^;earch  in  the 
i.'orth  Pacific  with  foreign  nations  has  been 
discu.s.sed,  but  it  is  not  feasible  that  v.e 
could  fulfill  our  obligations  without  the  re- 
.search ve.s.sels  to  carry  out  these  programs 
It  is  a  disgrace  that  we  have  to  utilize  for- 
eign research  facilities  to  learn  about  our  own 
fisheries  in  waters  adjacent  to  our  coast,  but 
if  this  is  the  best  we  can  do.  we  at  le.isi 
ought  to  carry  out  our  part  cf  the  joint 
research. 

We  hope  you  will  be  aljle  to  maintain  the 
MV  George  B  Keh':  and  to  implement  the 
reactivation  of  the  MV  .Miiler  Frcctnan  in  the 
near  future. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alaska  Fisiiermln's  Unio.n. 

Mr.   STEVENS.   Mr.   President,  other 
vessels  which  would  have  direct  u.sC  in 
the  fishing  industry  are  the  fleet  tugs 
and  the  auxiliary  tugs  which  have  been 
lent  leased  to  foreign  countries.  I  note 
from  the  committee's  list,  that  approxi- 
mately    11     fleet    tugs— ATF's- and     7 
auxihary   tug.s — ATA's — were   on   loan' 
lease  to  foreign  countries  as  of  March  21 
of  this  year.  These  vessels,  of  course,  are 
very  useful  for  servicing  and  repairing 
distant  water  fishery  vessels.  They  can 
provide  the  support  necessary  to  main- 
tain distant  water  fisheries.  The  same 
holds  true  for  a  number  of  repair  ships 
that  are  on  loan  lease. 
Our  amendment  v,  ould : 
First.  Prohibit  these  vessels  and  boats 
from  being  used  in  any  way  in  competi- 
tion   with    U.S.    fishing    industry.    This 
would  cover  such  use  in  our  coastal  fish- 
eries as  well  as  in  t)ie  coastal  fisheries  of 
a  foreign  nation  if  our  fishermen  were 
also  in  that  fishery.  It  would  also  pro- 
hibit their  use  on  the  high  seas  in  com- 
petition with  our  fishermen.  Of  course, 
if  an  agreement  could  be  worked  out  be- 
tween that  nation   and   our  Nation   to 
protect  our  own   fishing   industry,   our 
amendment  would  be  satisfied. 

Second.  Tlie  amendment  would  also 
require  that  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  publish  notice  of  the  disposition 
of  the  vessels  as  well  as  the  terms, 
price,  and  conditions  of  the  disposition 
in  the  Federal  Register,  Members  of  the 
American  fishing  industry.  States  and 
political  subdivisions,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can educational  and  .scientific  institu- 
tions, would  have  to  first  be  given  a 
chance  to  acquire  the  ves.sels  on  the  same 
terms,  price,  and  conditions.  Only  if  no 
qualified  bids  were  received,  would  such 
a  vessel  be  eligible  for  a  military  transfer. 
The  amendment  si^ecifically  authorizes 
and  directs  the  appropriate  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  transfer  these 
vessels  to  these  domestic  sources.  It  per- 
mits each  agency  to  establish  the  de- 
tailed procedures  for  such  transfers  and 
to  promulgate  the  rules  and  regulations 
necessary. 

Paragraph   i  b  1 1 2 1    specifically  grants 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 


the  nece.ssary  authority  and  directs  them 
to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Paragraph  (b'lSi  provides  that  no 
lease,  loan,  or  other  agreement  which  has 
previously  been  entered  into  shall  be  re- 
newed or  extended  except  in  conform- 
ance with  paragraph  <  1  mB*  .  It  is  in  my 
belief  necessary  that  any  such  renewal  or 
extension  specifically  provide  that  the 
vessel  or  boat  not  be  used  in  comiietition 
or  to  aid  in  competition  with  our  do- 
mestic fi.shing  industry  unless  the  lease, 
loan  or  other  agreement  already  provides 
tiiat  It  shall  be  renewable  or  extended 
only  on  the  same  terms  as  the  original 
document. 

The  amendment  is  .specifically  designed 
to  protect  our  fishing  industry  and  the 
other  segments  of  our  pojjulation  v,ho 
could  utilize  the  information  obtained 
from  tlie  services  of  these  vessels  and 
boats. 

This  amendment  does  not  prohibit  an 
agreement  being  reached  which  provides 
that  the  vessels  could  be  u.sed  by  foreign 
nations  and  the  information  shared  by 
the  segments  of  the  American  population 
that  are  interested.  However,  such  an 
arrangement  would  have  to  be  agreeable 
to  our  fi.shing  indu.stiy  and  other  con- 
cerned groups.  This  would  require  a  de- 
termination on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The 
intent  of  tlie  amendment  is  only  to  en- 
sure that  our  fishing  industry  and  other 
interested  groups  are  protected  wnen  tiie 
transfer  of  these  vessels  is  contemplated. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  deals 
with  the  transfer  of  noncombatant  type 
ves.sels  mider  the  provi.^ions  of  this  act. 
It  .seeks  to  obtain  certain  assurances  that 
any  vessel  or  boat  transferred  to  a  for- 
eign country  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  would  not  be  u.sed  in  competition  wi'h 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 

It  further  seeks  to  assure  that  if  such 
vessel  could  be  used  in  competition  with 
the  American  fishins  industry,  it  be  made 
available  first  to  the  American  fi.shing 
industry  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions relating  to  prices  and  other  condi- 
tions as  it  would  be  made  available  to  the 
foreign  comitry. 

The  amendment  would  also  seek  to 
assure  that  no  renewal  of  any  existing 
lease,  loan,  or  other  agreement  on  the 
noncombatant  type  of  vessel  would  be 
made  unless  it  was  in  compliance  with 
the  spirit  and  terms  of  this  amendment 
and  this  act. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  examination  we  have 
made  of  vessels  that  have  been  trans- 
ferred in  the  past — vessels  that  are  of  a 
type  readily  convertible  and  usable  in 
the  fi.shing  industry— to  a.ssure  that  these 
vessels  that  have  been  constructed  under 
the  defen.se  prorrram  not  be  turned  over 
to  foreign  nations  before  having  been 
made  available  to  our  industry  if  they  are 
capable  of  being  converted  into  fishing 
vessels  and  u.sed  in  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  It  is 
simply  intended  to  prevent  any  further 
competition  to  our  fishing  industry 
through  the  sale  of  boats  at  reduced 
prices  to  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  very 
pood  amendment. 


)at*^i  the 
ins  9s  the 


Mr.  STEVENS.  The  amendment  .seeks 
man^ly  to  assure  that  the.se  vessels  are 
a\  ailahle  to  our  fleet  first. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  ol  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  .-^ocxKid  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re-cinded. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  puzzled  by  this 
amendment,  the  pagination  of  which  is 
wrong,  by  the  way.  The  Senator  may 
wish  to  correct  it.  If  I  may  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question  or  tv.o.  I  would  appreciate 
it. 

A:-  I  understand,  the  thrust  of  the 
ainendment  is  that  where  any  ves.sel  or 
bout  is  u.sable — I  suppo,=e  is  what  he 
means— in  the  fishing  industry,  then 
the  U  S  fisiung  industry — whatever  that 
may  menn — must  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  the  ves.<:el  or  boat' 
same  terms,  price,  and  condilioi 
proposed  transferee. 

There  is  no  limitation  of  nine  on  that 
whatever,  for  one  thing,  and  for  an- 
otiier  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  nobody 
is  going  to  bid  on  the  U.S.  vessels  where 
a  bid  is  simply  going  to  be  an  option  for 
somebody  el.se  to  bid  the  same  price  So  I 
cannot  see  any  sales  by  the  Un:tcd  States 
of  any  such  vessels  under  this  situaiior.. 
I  realize  the  desire  of  the  Senator  to 
piotect  the  US,  fishing  industry  and 
to  give  it  a  first  call  on  vessels  which 
could  be  suitable  for  it,  but  I  frankly  do 
not  .see  that  the  amendment  is  drafted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  that 
without  crippling  the  U.S.  opportunity 
to  deal  wjtli  any  such  sales,  loans,  leases, 
ct  cetera. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  is  the;e  any  de- 
partmental report  on  this  amendment  ' 
Mr.  STEVENS  My  response  to  the 
Senator  is.  "No."  Incidentally,  tlie  Sena- 
to!'  does  not  have  the  star  print  of  the 
bill  that  is  before  the  Senate,  and  my 
aii-endmeni  is  keyed  to  the  star  print 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  distriliution  which  is  made  by  the 
pages  of  the  bill  whuh  is  .-supposedly 
before  tlic  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  star  print  of  the  bill  is  the 
one  that   is  before  the  Senate, 

Mr,  J.AVITS.  A\]  rieht:  that  is  fine. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
examine  the  reiiort  of  the  committee 
commencing  on  iiage  35.  he  will  find  a 
listing  of  US  ships  on  loan  or  lea.<e  to 
foreign  countries.  We  have  examined 
these  and  compared  them  to  Jane's 
publication  on  ve.ssels  of  the  world,  and 
we  find  that  a  great  many  of  them  avo 
in  fact  capable  of  being  Uscd  m  the  fish- 
ing industry. 

This  IS  one  thing  I  l;ave  spoken  out  on 
this  floor  about  before:  the  makmg  avail- 
able of  vessels  constructed  with  public 
funds  to  foreign  nations  for  use  in  their 
fisheries.  Very  frankly,  the  concept  that 
is  involved  in  this  amendment  would 
make  those  vessels  available  for  disposi- 
tion, whether  by  sale  or  lo;in  or  lea.se.  .>o 
long   a.s   it    is   consistent   with   this   act. 
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There  are  principles  already  est;ii)li5hed 
whereby  surplus  vessel.-,  are  made  avail- 
able lor  bid  by  U.S.  industries.  Thasc  pro- 
cedures. I  am  certain,  would  be  lollowed. 
1  h.T.e  HDt  spelled  the  procedures  out  in 
this  amendment:  the  Senator  is  correct. 
But  th.c  amendment  would  pcrniit  the 
tran.-fer  by  sale,  luan,  lea^e.  or  giit  to  the 
US.  inilu-try  onlv  alter  these  procedures 
iiave  been  complied  witn. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Thru  m..\  I  a~!^  the  Sen- 
ator why  he  doe.  not  draft  his  amend- 
ment, instead  cT  the  way  he  'nas  dratted 
If  — '.\  iiieh  m.ikes  it  impossible  to  .-ell  any- 
thii.^'  and  sets  no  time  limit  on  Lids  by 
other  p.r.-ti  .s — in  terms  ol  a  reference 
to  tile  procedures-  In  otlicr  words,  just 
simply  incorporate  by  reference  the  pro- 
cedures by  wiiich  this  taUes  place,  and 
i^i^e  a  preference  to  tiie  US.  fr-hinj  in- 
dustry. Let  that  definition  he  desciibed 
by  regulation  I  do  not  mind  the  prefer- 
ence, but  I  thmk  tire  v.  ay  ihe  Senator  has 
done  it  sets  a  now  kmd  ot  procedure,  and 
immobilizes  the  United  State.^  from  sell- 
ing any  .>uch  vessel.^  I  cio  not  think  he 
lntend.^  to  do  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS  On  t;>e  contrary,  wliat 
I  iiuend  to  do  \<  to  iiiake  .-^ure  liiat  the 
only  vessels  of  those  types  iold  to  torei;^n 
nations  are  those  lor  winch  tiure  is  no 
US.  purchaser. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  a^ree  v. i.h  that,  but  wh.y 
not  do  th.it  before  there  is  any  transac- 
tion vvitii  a  foreign  buyer,  by  following 
what  tiie  Senator  himctli  describes  as 
■certain  procedure.-.':'  I  do  not  know 
wluil  liiey  are.  but  if  the  amendment 
could  be  drafted  according;  to  that.  I 
agree  it  is  fair.  But  if  we  nullify  a  .^ale 
alter  u  i>  made,  nobody  is  noing  to  buy 
anyiiniiy  from  the  Uni'.ed  States  if  ihey 
nave  to  advertise  it  and  tlien.  after  the 
term.5  are  met,  it  could  be  sold  out  from 
under  them  to  a  buyer  in  the  US.  fi.-hing 
industry. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  ii;e  Senator. 
concerning  the  ve^-sels  we  are  talking 
about,  tiiey  are  not  available  to  the  U.S. 
uidustry  because  they  are  mude  avail- 
able to  loremn  nation^  ui:der  tins  ijro- 
^ra:n  wiiliout  complv  ai.t;  with  the  iJioce- 
durcs 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  a'.irce.  let  us  make  the 
procediue.-.  apply,  but  not  wiiat  the  Sen- 
ator has  dom'.  Under  tin.-,  amendment, 
the  United  States  c.nnot  sell  a  single 
such  vessel.  I  know  a  little  bit  about  busi- 
ness, and  no  one  is  goinf,'  to  bid  on  thi.-, 
and  let  the  bid  be  lased  as  a  guaranteed 
price  whereby  others  can  bid  against  it. 
Let  the  United  St  tes  do  tins  before  we 
make  aiiy  .ale  tian  action 

I  agiee  with  the  Seiuitor  on  tiiat.  but 
I  cio  not  see  how  he  can  tie  down  the 
United  States  alter  it  has  m;ide  a  sale. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  the  f^nly  thin;.;  I 
cm  do  v.itii  this  at  tlie  moment,  as  I  am 
tiic  only  member  of  the  Forc.e.n  Relations 
Committee  on  tlie  floor,  and  tlic  thair- 
m^.n  of  the  committee  seems  to  be  williim 
to  accept  the  amendment,  is  eit!ier  amend 
It  or  oppose  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wi'  h  thf>  Sen-ito!-  from 
N' ".'.■  York  >vould  examine  the  amend - 
rni.t  a-ui  1  in  terms  of  v.hr^t  it  .ays  V/e 
thoi:'.^ht  we  were  bcin;;  veiy  f^ir  to  th:.> 
prc'^ram.  It  merely  says  that  once  thc^p 
a  :enrie.s  make  up  the;r  minds  that  they 
are  soin;^  to  dispo-e  of  an  American  vcs- 
fr\    they  mnv  drtennine  the  tr.m    and 


conditions,  the  price,  et  cetera.  They  then 
shall  put  the  notice  of  the  proposed 
transfer  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  if 
anyone  in  the  American  fishing  industry 
wants  to  buy  it  on  tliose  terms  and  those 
conditions,  he  may  do  so.  If  no  one  comes 
in  under  those  terms  and  conditions,  pre- 
viously determined  by  the  managers  of 
this  pro:4ram — not  by  the  American  fiah- 
in.s  industry,  but  determined  by  these 
agenms — then,  if  they  are  willing  to 
mcit  the  same  terms  and  concUiions  ;.nd 
pey  the  same  price,  the  vessel  will  be 
sold  to  the  Americans.  Otherwise,  it  will 
b?  sold  abroi.d.  The  Ainerican  fislung  in- 
dustry does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
det 'rmining  the  price.  That  price  will 
continue  to  be  set  as  it  is  today — by  the 
m.mager  of  the  program.  He  is  not  going 
to  say.  "We  are  going  to  disrega'-d  the 
foreign  bid." 

I,  too.  am  familiar  with  American 
business.  i)iirticularly  the  shipping  r-nd 
li.shing  businesses,  and  this  is  the  pro- 
cedure tollowed  today  in  the  disposition 
of  naval  vessels  in  this  country.  The  only 
dilference  is  that  these  vessels  are  taken 
outside  of  that  program  and  not  made 
avi'ilablc  to  Americans  before  a  deal  is 
negotiated  with  foreign  countries. 

Look  at  the  list  of  vessels  ahvady  on 
lease  or  loan  to  Korea,  for  instance, 
whicir  at  the  present  tim.e  has  some  100 
vcs'  els  oft  the  shores  of  Alaska.  I  would 
be  happy  to  trace  with  the  Senator  the 
list  of  the  various  vessels,  if  he  would 
like  to  see  the  size  and  type  of  vessels 
to  wiiich  I  refer. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  once  the  man- 
ageis  decide  they  are  going  to  sell  a 
vessel  under  certain  terms  and  condi- 
tions, they  must  notify  the  American 
public  that  that  is  about  to  be  done,  and 
if  anyone  in  the  American  industry  wants 
to  buy  a  vessel  on  those  terms  at  the 
price  tliey  have  set.  he  can  do  so. 

Tiie  Senator  from  New  York  is  talkinn 
about  a  situation  in  which  our  Govern- 
ment advertises  for  a  bid  and  tlicn  dis- 
re^iard.s  that  bid.  There  are  no  bids  here. 
The  managers  ot  the  program  set  the 
price  tiiey  will  take  for  a  vessel,  and 
presi  ntly,  if  foremn  nations  want  to  buy 
it,  they  can  obtain  the  vessel.  All  we  are 
saying  is  that  first  it  be  made  available 
to  the  .■\merican  industry  for  the  same 
price. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  read 
tiie  amendment,  it  does  not  read  the  way 
tiie  Senator  describes  it. 

I^Ir.  STEVENS.  Let  me  read  the  term- 
of  the  amendment,  il  the  Senator  Irom 

New  York  will 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  need  a  primer,  if 
I  may  tell  the  Senator  what  I  ob.ject  to. 
The  amendment  sa.vs: 

Any  .such  sn!e.  loaji.  le.a-p.  gifi,  or  transfer 
<>i  a  iirjii-combatriiit  type  vei.-,el  ur  bont  may 
be  inadc  oul>  . 

I  assume  the  word  "dispo-  ition"  under 
letter  'u  refers  to  a  sale,  loans,  lea.se. 
gift,  or  tran.'-fer. 

Now.  if  ih"rc  has  been  a  sale.  loan, 
lease,  qift.  or  tran.-,fcr.  then  it  is  not  an 
intention  to  dispose,  it  is  a  dispoiition. 
and  that  i.s  what  I  object  to. 

If  the  Senator  will  .Siiy  e.xaj'ly  what 
he  has  just  argued  in  his  amendment, 
in.ne.id  oi  what  I  read  it  to  be.  then  he 
;i'..'i  I   will  have  no  di  icrermen*    pro- 


vided he  puts  in  a  time  limit  within  which 
a  bid  can  be  made,  or  says  within  such 
lime  as  the  Secretarv'  by  regulation  may 
establish.  That  is  all  right,  too. 

But  you  cannot  make  it  without  any 
time  hmit.  and  you  cannot  make  it  refer 
to  a  deal.  That  is  all  I  am  talking  about 

iMr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  wishes, 
on  page  2  of  my  amr^ndm.'nt.  alter  the 
fhvt  two  line.-,  to  add.  after  the  word  "re- 
'-eived."  th"  words  "witliin  a  time  hmit 
specified  by  tlie  Secretary."  I  would  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  i-,  fiiie.  Now  as  to 
the  word  "disposition."  what  is  the  Sen- 
ators position  on  that?  Docs  not  that 
infer  the  fact  that  an  a.greemcnt  for  dis- 
pc-ilion  has  been  made? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Th:re  are  tv.'o  thin-s 
th.-y  must  find,  if  I  mav  point  them  out 
tj  the  Sen. .tor  fiom  New  York.  First. 
bid  on  the  same  terms 
that   liapijen   to    be   in 


th.  t  no  one  ha 
and  conditions 
pararriiph  "ii," 
di-position.   we 


but  when  they  do  make 


want  them  also  to  ob- 
lain  the  assurance  that  the  fnrcic;n  na- 
tion will  not  put  any  vessel  that  is.  in 
fact.  tran.,ferred.  into  competition  with 
the  American  fi,shing  industry.  We  have 
these  vessels  already  subject  to  disposi- 
tion— oceanographic  \essels.  subchasers. 
which  are  easily  convertible.  This  dispo- 
sition is.  in  fact,  what  the  Senator  says. 
One  is.  no  one  bid.,  on  the  .same  terms  and 
conditions  as  imcier  paragraph  uii,  and 
seecmd,  we  put  terms  and  conditions  on 
the  sale— that  it  will  not  be  used  in  the 
fishing  fleet  of  a  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  i.-,  asking  for 
two  things,  not  one. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  said  at  the  time  I  in- 
Iroduecd  the  amendment  that  we  had 
two  things  ill  mind  and  I  thought  they 
were  made  vt-ry  :lear.  We  went  to  the 
trouble  of  iiaving  the  amendment 
checked  out  by  legislative  coun.sel  very 
thoroughly,  and  we  also  checked  it  out 
With  our  good  friend  from  Massachu.setts 
'Mr.  Ki.NNEDYi  because  of  his  interest 
in  the  American  fishing  fleet  and  he  is  a 
cosponsor  of  tiie  amendment 

There  are  tw  o  things  here  1 1  ■  not  to 
soil  it  to  a  foreign  nation  unless  no  Amer- 
ican is  willing  to  buy  it  on  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  and  prices;  and  '2p 
that  even  if  they  do  obtain  the  disposi- 
tion, such  vessel  will  not  be  used  in  com- 
petition with  the  American  fishing  fleet 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  .sorry  to  take  all 
this  time.  I  had  no  intention  of  getting 
into  this,  but  there  is  no  one  on  the  floor 
irom  the  Foreign  Relalion.s  Committee 
ut  this  moment  except  me. 

Tilt  second  item  .says— 

AUcr  the  disposition  and  the  leinis,  price. 
■■>:.f.l    fondiuo.is    thereof    lui\»-    been    iiMiccd. 

Tlnrcfore.  I  think  this  amendment 
needs  to  be  redrafted  to  say  that  when 
the  Secretary  propo.'Ps  to  dispose,  and. 
if  he  should  do  .so  and  so.  give  notice  of 
whether  he  proiioses  to  dispose,  that  he 
iPtend.s  to  offer  for  sale  upon  certain 
teiris  an*-!  r-nnditions  a«  published,  then 
if  within  the  fime  fi.-<ed  by  him  he  does 
rot  :,'Pt  ,!  -iinilar  or  conti-ary  bid,  he  is 
free  to  do  so  .ind  wlicn  he  docs  dispo.sc, 
th-n  tlie  vr  .scl  will  not  be  used  in  com- 
P'fiiii,n  with  the  e'.S.  fishing  industry. 
I  would  thit;",:  it  v  A'\r\  be  more  i)recisc 
tn  sav  th-f   111'-  ve- ■,  I   v.  il!   not    he  used 
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in  the  fishing  industry.  I  assume  that 
is  what  the  Senator  means.  They  may 
run  passenger  lines  or  a  navy,  and  so 
forth — we  do  not  know;  so  I  assume 
what  the  Senator  means  is  that  it  will 
not  be  used  in  the  fi.shing  industry  in 
competition  with  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

So  if  the  Senator  would  not  mind  with- 
draw ing  the  amendment  for  the  moment 
and  then  putting  it  in  again  after  we 
vote  on  the  ne.xt  matter,  in  the  way  we 
he.vc  described  it  here.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  understanding  is 
that  this  is  tlie  last  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  it  is  not.  We  will  be 
going  on  afterward  to  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report.  I  would  urge  the  Senator 
to  redraft  the  amendment,  and  if  he  will 
do  exactly  as  we  say  here.  I  will  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoium  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Stevens' 
brings  to  mind  that  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  is  planning,  right  now,  to  dis- 
po.se  of.  by  sale.  33  naval  vessels,  includ- 
ing 3  to  go  to  Chile.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
aware  of  that  or  not.  but  I  plan  to  put 
into  the  Record  the  names  of  the  33 
.ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  which  negotia- 
tions are  now  in  progress,  for  sale  to 
various  nations  of  the  world. 

I  became  involved  in  this  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  General  Legis- 
lation of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Here  is  a  little  history  which  I  think 
the  Record  should  .show. 

Under  present  law,  the  Navy  must 
come  to  Congress  for  authorization  and 
approval  of  any  loans  of  naval  vessels  to 
foreign  countries.  But  there  is  another 
provision  in  the  law  by  which  the  Navy 
can  sell  vessels  to  foreign  countries  and 
not  have  to  come  to  Congress, 

Thus,  on  May  9,  1973,  I  drafted  legis- 
lation and  submitted  it  to  the  Senate, 
S.  1773,  which  would  require  congres- 
.sional  approval  of  the  sale  of  any  naval 
vessels.  That  was  approved  by  tlie  Sen- 
ate on  May  21, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  S.  1773  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
S.  1773  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1773 

Be  it  cnavlcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  .sub- 
section (  I  )  of  .section  7305  ol  title  10.  tJnlted 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUovi.s: 

"(1)  Except  a.s  pro\  ided  m  sub.section  la). 
no  vessel  of  the  Navy  may  be  sold  In  any 
manner  oiher  than  thai  provided  by  this 
.section,  or  for  Ics.s  than  its  apprai.sed  value. 
unles.s  ihe  sale  Uiereof  is  specillcally  authnr- 
i/ed  by  law  enacticl  alur  June  ;-IO,   1<173.' 


Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  fir?: 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the  cacie 
of  any  Navy  ve.ssel  with  respect  to  which  a 
written  af'reement  to  sale  was  entered  iiUo 
prior  to  June    30.  1973. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
Cent.  certainly  it  is  not  very  logical  to 
me  for  the  law  to  require  that  the  Navy 
come  to  Congress  to  make  loans  on  naval 
vessels,  when  another  part  of  the  law- 
permits  the  Navy  to  make  the  sale  of 
those  vessels  without  coming  to  Con- 
gress. 

Thus,  by  passage  of  S.  1773.  that  would 
be  prevented.  Now,  on  the  same  day  I 
introduced  this  legislation;  namely,  on 
May  9,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  It  is  a  brief  letter  which 
I  will  now  read  into  the  Record; 

Dt.^R  Mr.  Secrktary:  The  SnbcommiUee 
on  Gener.ll  I.e?i.slation  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  a  continnintr  interest 
m  tlie  disposal  of  major  combatant  ve^;scls 
to  loreien  countries  i  would  appreciate  it 
If  you  would  .-.dvise  me  whether  the  U.S. 
Government  i.s  cxirrently  cimducling  nego- 
tiatior.s  for  the  s.ile  of  major  combatant 
ships  to  any  fore].yn  country.  It  such  sales  are 
under  negotiation,  plea.se  provide  the  names 
of  tlie  ships  and  the  country  with  whom 
such   .sales  are   pend:nsj. 

Your  expeditious  re  poise  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  President.  I  received  a  reply  on 
May  19,  in  which  eight  ships  are  listed. 

The  letter  states  in  part  as  follows; 

The  following  major  combatant  ships  are 
pre-ei.tly  under  negotiation  for  sale  to  for- 
eign countries  as  indicated: 

That,  presumably,  represented  all  the 
.ships  which  the  Navy  was  negotiating  for 
sale  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  get  another  let- 
ter, on  June  1.  listing  seven  additional 
ships. 

I  received  another  letter,  dated  June 
3,  listing  18  more  ships. 

So  that  there  is  now  a  total  of  33  ships 
which  are  being  proposed  to  be  sold  to 
various  countries  around  the  world.  This 
was  done  to  circumvent  what  will  be- 
come the  law  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
I  feel  that  the  Navy  is  not  being  com- 
pletely fair  with  Congress  in  taking  this 
action  prior  to  the  end  of  June.  On  the 
negotiations  which  were  in  progress  on 
May  9.  at  the  time  the  legislation  was 
introduced,  it  was  certainly  proper  to  go 
ahead  with  them;  but  I  do  not  think, 
while  it  might  be  technically  proper  for 
the  Navy  to  go  ahead  with  other  nego- 
tiations for  the  sale  of  vessels  without 
first  coming  to  Congress,  it  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate practice  or  one  that  the  Na\-y 
should  utilize  in  an  effort  to  get  around 
congressional  intent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  him  a 
question? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  not  the  Senator  s 
bill  pertain  to  combatant  vessels'' 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  invite  the  Senators 
attentio;i  to  the  fact  that  my  amend- 
ment pertains  only  to  noncombatant  ves- 
.sels  that  are  capable  of  being  used  in 
the  fishing  industry,  and  the  committees 
ivp.irt  list,s  tho.se  shij)s  which  are  already 
on  loan  or  Ic.ised  to  foreign  countries. 
This  is  how  we  got  into  it.  We  checked 


out  those  vessels  against  Janes  and 
found  that  many  of  them,  in  fact,  are 
capable  of  being  used  in  fishing  pursuits. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  segment  of  tiie 
problem  of  the  naval  vessels  of  this  coun- 
try different  from  the  portion  covered 
by  tUe  Senators  bill.  S.  1773.  which  I 
support.  I  think  the  Senator  has  a  very 
good  point,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  he 
understands  that  my  amendment  does 
not  cover  the  area  covered  by  the  bill 
the  Senate  has  pn.ssed  at  his  request 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR  Inciden- 
tall.v.  I  support  the  amendment  ol  the 
Senator  from  .'Vlaska.  But  S.  1773  says 
"no  vessel  of  the  N.ivy."  so  it  would 
ajjply  to  any  vessel  whicii  the  Navy 
mi'iht  own. 

I  wanted  to  get  the  facts  into  the 
record  concerning  this  sale  of  ships  bv 
the  Navy  to  foreign  countries.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  law  requires  the  Navy 
to  come  to  Congress  for  the  loan  of  .sh:;..s. 
but  another  section  of  the  law  permits 
the  sTle  of  shijjs.  It  does  not  seem  \ery 
logical  to  me  to  prevent  the  loan  of  .■^h.ps 
without  congressional  approv.'l  but  to 
psrr.nit  the  sale  of  ships  wrhout  con- 
grersionnl  approval. 

So  the  intent  of  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduced, as  well  as  the  intent  of  .'section 
3ini  of  the  pending  measure,  is  to  require 
cr-ngressional  approval. 

After  all.  we  are  dealing  with  govern- 
ment proiJcrty,  and  very  expensive  gov- 
ernment property.  I  have  written  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  .«;eeking  to  get  the 
date  of  construction  and  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  these  33  vessels  which  the 
Navy  plans  to  sell,  as  well  as  the  selling 
price  and  whether  the  United  States  will 
be  paid  in  dollars  or  in  foreign  currency. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
correspondence  between  the  Senator 
froin  Virginia  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  dealing  w  ith  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
resiiondcncc  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  REconn,  as  follows . 

M.*v  9    197:? 
Hon    J<iUN  W    W.fRNER. 

ScfTetary  ot  tlie  Naiy. 
Washuigron ,  DC. 

Di.^K.MR  Sfcrft.arv.  T!.e  Subc. mmittee  on 
Gener.il  l.^-gislation  of  the  .^rmed  Services 
Coniinittee  has  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
disposal  i>f  major  combatant  vessels  to  for- 
eign countries  I  would  appre^-iai-  it  if  you 
Would  advise  me  whether  the  US  Gov»rn- 
ment  is  currently  conducting  ncgotiaiions 
for  the  sale  of  major  combatant  sliips  to  any 
foreitn  connirv.  If  .such  sales  are  under 
negotiation,  please  provide  the  names  of  the 
ships  and  the  country  with  whom  such  sales 
are  pending. 

Your  expeditious  response  will  be  appre- 
ciated 

Sincerely. 

Harry  F  Bvrp  Jr  . 
Chairman.     Siibromtnutee    on     General 

Legislation. 

Di  rAKTMfNT  OF  THE  NaVV. 

Washington.  D  C  .  Man  19,  2973. 
Hon    Harry  F  Byrd.  Jr  . 

C';inr;;ia;i,  Subcommittee  on  General  Legis- 
lation.   Comtnittee    on    Armed    Sen  •tv.<. 
VS.   Senate.    Washington    DC 
DiAR  .Mr   c'uairman    1  am  plea.sed  to  reply 
to  your  ictier  of  9  May  1973  concerning;  the 
sale    of    major    combatant    ships    to    foreiirn 
countries 

The  foUowiin:  major  combatani  ship.s  nro 
presently  under  nefotiation  tor  s.ile  to  :or- 
eicii  cuuiitrics  as  indicated 
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•Ju)ie  .?6', 


197.1 


II  SS  BUCK  rOD  ■'61) 
USS    I  r   OAtNS(OD- 


Country 

Brazil. 
Do. 


LOAN  SHIPS 


Ej-U.S.S.  ship 


Mjpro(SS  376) 

Mero(SS  378)     

PomleKSS  391) 

l^0Illb.^vk  (SS  418) 

fnlempfforiSS  340) 

Thteadfm(SS  410) 


1  Etleiuleil  b,  Public  la* 
.'jiiicerelv. 


Country 


Turkey. 

.     .  do. 

...do.. 

..      do. 

do 

'I  ! 


Publit  Law 

Loan 

authority 

TRF  tiate 

expiration 

Reniait , 

?■)  5^2 

Mar    1»  1960 

M:,r    18  1975 

(') 

85  532 

Apr.   20,1960 

Apr.   20,1975 

(') 

51  532 

iuly      1.  19;i 

Jiil,      1,19/5 

91   i"iS2 

.    ..   (to  ,.    . 

rin 

92  270 

Julv    31   1972 

July    31,1977 

92  270 

Aug.   18,  1972 

Aug.  18,  1977 

437 


Vn'i 


Fr,ank  S,\nliers. 
■r  S.-'n-rtv)j  of  the  Nun/ 


Dpi'.Ain  M.'-Ni  Of    ;!!K  N'wv. 
\Va-ihi7iqt07i.  DC  .  J :,  nr  1    V.i?  ' . 
Hon    H\RP.v  F,  Byrd,  Jr  , 

C''.ui'-"!o;!     ii}thcom>ni'.ttc  on   General  Legis- 
hriun.    Committee    on    Ai  tried    Sen  tees. 
VS.  SetUtte.  Wublnnyton.  DC. 
Dt.sR  Mi-,  Ch.mrm.an:  Tliii  is  to  atlvUc  Vfu 


of  0111'  plans  to  transfer  the  followuis;  .ship.s, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  oi  U)61  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  to  the  countries  Indicated,  You  were 
previously  notified  of  our  negotiations  coii- 
cerning  the  USS  Buctc  (DD-761)  and  tlie 
C'KS  J.   C    Otrens    (DD-776)    in   response   to 


your  leuer  of  May  9.  197:1,  In  view  of  your 
Committef's  interest  In  the  disposal  of  ves- 
sels to  toreit;n  couulries.  you  will  be  notified 
of  all  >ubset|uent  transfers  prior  to  initiation 
oi  a  lorinal  oiler  lo  the  recipient  country. 


Shio 


Cou:itiy  Meth.jJ 

.     ..  FAA  loan 


Enpeded 

transfer 

dale 


Status 


Ship 


Counlry 


USS     Wirdti-im    Coui'tv    (LSI-      Turkey 
1170), 

U  S  S,  Vernon  CouMlv(LST  1161)  .    Venezuela  ..tip 

USS  Detniic»(PG  97) Turkey do 

USS,  Skylark  <ASR  20) Brazil...^   ..  Sale  . 


June    1  1973    Accepted 


June  5  1973 
June  11,1973 
June  30  1973 


Do, 
Offer  ap- 
proved. 


USS.    Nantahala    (AU  60)    (hull  Chile 

only). 

USS   I   C  O.ven<;f0D  775)  .,.  Brazil 
USS,  Buck  (00  761)    ...  rio 


Method 


do 


Expected 

transfer 

oate  Status 


July      2  1973 


Do. 


.do 
do 


July   16. 1973    Accepted 
..  ..do Do, 


bmcerelv  voiu's. 


Di  p.\RT.Mt. N  .■"  oi-   nit.  N.wy, 
U'i;,s/ii7ip(0(i,  DC     Jiitte  S.  197: 
Uun   H,\i:ry  F,  Byrd,  Jr, 

CI: a.  tiH'n.  S iihcomviit ier  on  Geneia!  Leyi-- 
lattori.  Cotrijittttee  on  .Atned  Serrices. 
US    .'-■■nine    Wash.no'.i'n.  D  a. 

Df.ar  Mr.  Cn.iiR,\i,\N :  Tins  is  to  advi  e  you 
of  ni:r  p!,i;.  ,  to  sell  the  fcllo-ving  ship.";,  under 
the  aulhfnty  of  the  Furei'-ai  Military  .Sale  ■ 
Act.  to  the  countries  indicated.  Required 
Waslnniiou  inter-agency  staffing  is  in  proc- 
ess aiul  iiie  oilers  will  be  made  in  about  30 
days. 

Ship:  .  counlry  :.i;d  pre-ent  status:: 

Plaice  iSS  390».  Bia/il,  I.oanod  under  PL 
Ho  532.  7  Aug  61. 

Bnntli  (DE-170).  PhilipT^ir.f -  I  )niied  \UKler 
PL  89    iLT)   15  Dec  67, 

Kinibcrly  100  521).  Tf. 'public  of  riiin,', 
I'laned  under  PL  8!)  3!)8,  2  Jun  67. 

Mapirc)  (,SS  37G),  Turkev,  Loaned  under 
PL  85  532,  18  Mar  60 

Mero  (SS  378).  T'ukc  ,  Loaned  under  IT. 
85   5:)2,  20  Apr  GO, 

Poinfret  i  SS  3!ili  Tv.rkev  Lnnncd  lunier 
PI,  fi  1-682.  1  Jul  71 

Thornb.irk  i  S.S  418i,  Tnrkcv  Loaned  un- 
der PL  t)l    1)82,  1  Jul  71. 

Heniiimer  (  DE-746) .  1  l-i:ii'.,ii;d  Loaned  un- 
der  PL   8'i  532.   22   Jul   5;t. 

Stone  County  i  L.ST  1141i,  Tliaihu.fl 
Loaned  tuider  F.AA  of  lOGl   3  Mar,  7ii 

Entemedrir  (.SS  340i.  Turkey,  loaned  un- 
der PL  K2    271)  ;il  Jul  72 

Thretui-.n  i '-.s  410)  Turkev,  Loaiied  under 
PL  02-270  18  Aue  72 

.■^toux  (.ATF-75  1,  Turkev,  Len  cd  under  )0 
L.sc  .Sectnn  2t;G7  :i0  Oct  68 

Whitley  (AKA  01  i,  Italv,  Ler.^ed  under  10 
LSC  Section  2G67  31  Oct  66, 

n    H,  Fox  iOO-779i,  Chile,  O'fer  apiirovcd 

Charles  S  Sperry  iOD-697i  Chile,  Oflcr 
r:>i)rovrd 

Stallini;  approval  for  trans'er  of  the  follo,v- 
lui;  .-.hips  has  lieen  received  and  the  tran^ler 
dates  have  been  established  as  indicated 


R'  or    .Ulmira! . 
tin-  ,4  r'fair'i. 


E,   K.  S.NYDER. 

I'S.W    Chief    of    LccjisUi- 


Ship  Coitntrii  Autliorifi/ 
T'-ii;L;er   i  SS  564 1 ,  Italv.  Transfer  bv  sale   10 
Julv  1973  FMS  Act. 

Kupertus  (DD-;;5I).  Greece,  Transfer  by 
loan  10  July  107:i  PL  82-270. 

Eversole    ( OD -789 1 .    Turkev,    Transfer    ))v 
sale  1 1  July  1973  FM.S  Act, 
Kincercly  yours. 

E    H    Wit  LFTT, 

Ctit)tnin.   US.   Nary.  Chief  of  trciif^hiti'e 
A'Juirs,  Aelinq. 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD.  JR,  I  think  the 
Senator  front  .Ala.^ka  has  a  de.sirablo 
iintondment.  and  I  am  glad  to  support  it. 

Air.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  v.e  will 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  New  York, 

I  .suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V,  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  prcfceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.  k 
unanimous  con~eiit  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resciiided, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Vv-ithoui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  wiihdrav. 
thi:i  amer.dmcnt.  We  will  submit  ;i  modi- 
ficci  ammuiment  later  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
tunendmcnt  is  v.ithdrav.ti. 


itics  Act  of  1DG5.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. disa;j:reed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Pehkin.?. 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Eshelman. 
and  Mr  Landgrebe  were  appointed  man- 
a.L'ers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.-~e  at  the 
confer. "nee. 


E.-.ROLLED  bill  SIGNED 

Tlr^  mes.sage  also  announced  that  U;e 
Sjieaner  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'S.  1994  >  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
nii=-:ion  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
.; mended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  I.oxf. '  subsequent  signed  the 
enrolled  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
scnt.'.tivcs  by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  "f  its 
rcadma  clerks,  anncunced  that  the 
House  insisted  upoii  its  amendment  t-o 
the  bill  iS.  79,5'  to  amend  the  N.itional 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 


OUR  MEN  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  AIANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
June  30.  1973.  issue  of  The  New  Republic. 

Tlicrc  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordcud  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi;d, 
as  foUov.'s: 

OiT    Ml  :■:   IN    CAMRoniA 

.P.'i  "o.ii/,.0(/i .— The  United  States  eniba.'sy 
in  Caiiib-;dia.  l!e^■e^  a  very  serene  establisli- 
H'ont.  lias  ben-me  riven  wiih  dissension. 
l:u-!;elv  a;  a  rc.^u'.l  of  the  military's  ha-.U!;; 
r.uncd  doiiimai^ce  o\er  the  civilians.  The  op- 
posing .;ides  cannot  necessarily  be  deter- 
mined   by   who   v.-ears   mufti   and   wlio   wear- 
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n  uniform,  for  th.e  two  top  civilians  in  the 
embassy-  Ambassador  Emorv  C,  Swank  and 
D.'piity  Chief  of  Mi.sion  Thomas  O,  Endcrs  - 
bave  reportedly  endorsed  the  miliiarv  posi- 
":n  tnat  more  arms  a.d  and  nn.re  bombii," 
•"fa  the  best  available  methods  for  endinii 
"he  wnr  in  Cambodia,  Con-,crselv  a  lunnber 
••X  Junior  military  ofTicers  are  distressed  at 
v  .at  they  consider  the  embassy's  unwilliui;- 
n --s  to  report  the  ineptitude  and  corruption 
or  the  Llii  Nol  government  and  its  armed 
forces.  Pessimistic  reports  by  these  military 
oiii'  ers  and.  more  often,  by  tn'iddle-lcvel  ci'.  if- 
ian  oflicials  are  sometimes  censored  before 
being  sent  to  Wa.shinp •(.!!,  and  on  occasion 
quashed  completely. 

AmbH--ador  End'er-,  a  brieht,  fa-t-ri;,ing 
diplomat  at  the  age  of  41.  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  FSO-1,  the  same  rank  held  by  Am- 
bassador Swank,  who  is  51  and  v  ho,  with  con- 
siderably more  over,se,is  exnerience.  has  a 
reputation  as  a  mature  diplomat.  BJnders  is 
chairman  and  decidiiii;  voice  of  ilie  live-man 
embassy  panel  that  hold-^  a  daily  secret  ineet- 
uig  to  screen  all  requests  from  the  Cambo- 
dian high  command  for  air  strikes  by  giant 
C  52  boiniiers  and  Fill  swing-wing  jets 
based  in  Thailand,  (Embassy  approval  of  air 
strikes  is  passed  on  to  Seventh  Air  Force 
iieadquaners  in  Thailand  for  the  liiial  ap- 
proval and  action  )  Ambassador  Swank, 
though  he  is  said  to  he  kept  Informed,  does 
not  si!  on  the  embassy  panel. 

A  third  key  personality  at  the  embassy,  a 
member  of  the  bombing  panel,  r-  Brigadier 
General  John  R.  D.  Cleland.  a  soldier  with 
paratrooper  backetrotind  As  head  of  the  US 
military  aid  program  in  Cambodia,  he  com- 
mands the  largest  bloc  at  the  200-man  em- 
bassy—the approximately  75  militarv  person- 
nel on  his  Militarv  Equipment  Etelivery 
Team.  Since  General  Cleland  outranks  the 
Defeii'-e  attaelic.  who  is  a  colonel,  he  has 
taken  over,  by  self-nomination  or  otlierwise, 
as  the  senior  military  adviser  to  the  ambas- 
sador. "He's  a  hawk,"  says  another  military 
(^;ficer  in  Phnompenh  who  knows  him  well. 
•  A  bomb-Hanoi  type.  He  has  no  political  acu- 
meia  at  all  " 

The  political  section  of  the  embassy — 
known  for  its  balanced  reporting  a-  '  refusal 
to  wax  optimistic  when  the  facts  did  not  sup- 
port It— is  being  dissoUed  and  will  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  political-military  section.  Tlie 
chief  of  the  political  section,  William  N', 
Harbcii,  was  sent  back  to  Washington  a 
couple  of  months  earlv,  l-r'fore  his  normal 
tour  was  up.  Middle-level  oflicials  at  the  em- 
bas.sy  ha\e  been  reduced  to  collecting  notes 
and  data  on  events  in  Cambodia  and  pas.sing 
on  this  raw  material,  without  any  ev.Juation 
of  Its  significance,  to  the  tipper  reaches  of  the 
embassy,  where  all  analvsis  for  \V.i.shington 
is  now  done 

Amba.-sador  Ender..-  who  has  had  no  mili- 
tary experience,  having  specialii-cd  in  eco- 
nomico— takes  professional  prid?  in  hjs  new 
r.ile  as  chief  oi  the  embassy's  air-war  activ- 
i-ies.  He  has  told  visitors  that  "the  bomijui" 
has  been  very  successfuL  -We've  inflicted 
heavy  casualties  on  the  other  sic!","  iThe 
emba,s,sy  jefused  to  relea.se  anv  bomb-cas- 
o.Tlty  figures,  and  other  militarv  .sources  in 
Phnompenh  call  mo,-,i  of  liie  embassy's 
assessments  "absolutely  worthless"  bec.uise 
they  are  rarely  based  on  eyewitness  reports 
of  dead  enemy  bodies.! 

General  Cleland  has  become  virtuall--  in 
accessible  to  the  press,  granting  interviews 
only  to  "trustworthy"  newsmen.  Other  offi- 
cials, such  as  the  Defense  atta-he.  Colonel 
Hay  L,  Burnell,  Jr.,  can  be  ,seen  onlv  with  the 
ambassadors  approval.  In  any  e'.ent.  most 
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interviews  at   the  emba.s.sy  are  attended  bv 

a   monitor- a  member  of  the  emb.n  sv',^  in- 
formation (lifice  — which  tends  to  inhibit  the 
frankness  of   the  otticial   being   interviewed 
Een    diplomats    from    other  ^Western    em- 
bassies complain   that   their  sources  at    ilie 
Amoiican   mission   are   drvine   up,    "Thev  ve 
become  tv.-itchy.  almost  paranoid."  one  said, 
ihe  twiicliiness  has  .sometimes  a.ssnmed  ri- 
diculous  proportions.    Late    last    vear    new-- 
men    were    barred    from    the    mo'ies    shown 
nightly   at    the   embassy,   A   few   days   later 
when    a    lo-v-eclicloii    embassy   o.Ticial.    as    a 
ineudiv    gesture,    took    some    newsmen    to 
•»'.atch  the  same  movies  at   the  residence  of 
the    embassy's    marine    guards,    the    marine 
re  idence   was  quickly  put  off  limits  to   the 
pre>^    After  two  week,-,  the  emba.,sv  stopped 
giving    informal    morning    briefings    to    the 
press,  because  the  Cambodian  militarv  com- 
p.au.cd  that  the  Americans  were  giving  out 
more    information    than    the    Lon    Nol    kov- 
ei'imcnt  wanted. 

After  a  story  appeared  in  Tlie  New  York 
7-;?,i(.,s— based  in  part  on  monitored  radi.-. 
conversations  of  the  nir  war  that  established 
tlie  emba.ssy's  key  role,  as  well  as  bombli-.- 
confusion  and  the  lack  of  etfectne  -safeguard'^ 
ai:,unst  civilian  destruction— the  radio  Irc- 
qnencies  were  hastily  changed  from  tho-,e 
tnat  could  be  overheard  on  a  regular  com- 
m-rcial  VHF  radio  set  to  secret  '  .secure 
I  HF  batids. 

Tlie  embas-v's  t,,p  „mri,.!s  not  „n!v  insulate 
iheniselves  irom  the  press  but  from  the 
Cambodian  reality  round  them,  Mr,  Swank 
and  Mr,  Enders  are  driven  evervwhere  in 
aie-model  American  cars  whose  metal  h-.s 
been  reinforced  and  wht.se  windows  con- 
t.'iiii  oiie-and-a-half-inch-thick  bullet-proof 
glass.  Guards  with  Israeli-made  submachine- 
guns  a-company  them  at  all  times  Mr 
Swank's  car  is  also  escorted  bv  a  Jeep-load 
of  Cambodian  troops  and  a  couple  of  niotor- 
cv.le  outriders.  "He's  much  more  under 
hou.se  arrest  than  most  political  prisioners  " 
one  US  official  commented. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL.  1973— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
reijort  on  H,R,  7447, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  supplemental  anpro- 
pnations  confeience  report  be  eq'uallv 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  'Mr.  McClell.^n ■ 
and  the  distinguished  rankintr  member 
of  that  committee  <  Mr.  Young  ■ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  vield,s 
time'? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  mv.self  5 
minutes,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R,  7447.  and  a.sk  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
NuNN'.  The  report  will  be  stated  bv 
title, 
Tlic  legi.lnlive  clerk  read  as  follows.: 
Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
74471    making    supplemental    appropriation." 


fir  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  197.3.  and 
for  other  purposes  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  thetr  respective  Hoiise- 
this  report,  signed   by  all   the   conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  ther  • 
obiection  to  th.e  ccnsidt-.i-tior.  of  tiie 
conurence  reinir! ,' 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  lo  consider  the  renoit, 

'Tiie  conference  report  is  "printed  in 
tile  Hoase  proceedings  of  the  Concres- 
siox.AL  Rcfono  of  June  19,  1973  at  rn 
20177-20178,1  '         '' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President  this 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Rvpresenia fives 
on  May  lo.  1973.  was  reported  to  th.-  Sen- 
ate from  the  Committee  on  Anpropiia- 
tions  on  May  18.  1973,  passed  the  Senate 
on  May  31,  1973,  and  was  smt  lo  con- 
ference by  the  House  of  Representative, 
on  June  5.  The  second  supplemental  v.a.s 
a  highly  controver,,ial  appropriation  bill 
containing  84  dLsagrecments, 

The  first  conference  was  luld  on 
June  5,  Furth'^r  conferences  were  held 
on  June  11.  12.  14.  and  18  The  con- 
ft^rence  report  was  filed  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Ri  presentatives  June  19, 

Budget  estimates  for  the  second  s.jp- 
plemental  amounted  to  S3,G07, 105,304 
and  the  final  conference  ;i-:r(oment  in- 
cludes appropriations  in  the  amount  oi 
$3,362,845,279,  which  is  a  reduction  in  tlie 
budtiet  estimates  of  more  tiian  S244 
million. 

The  statement  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  two  Houses  is  included  m 
Hoase  Report  93-295  and  explains  t!ie 
action  agreed  to  in  conference  on  all  of 
the  84  matters  in  di.sa'jrcemenl. 

The  most  controversial  amendment  in 
the  bill  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  to 
continue  the  bombing  in  Cambodia  ai'd 
in  Laos,  This  amendment  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Mrssouri  iMr,  E.agi.e- 
TON'  and  was  unanimously  approved  bv 
the  full  committee  and  adopted  bv  the 
Senate  by  a  vole  of  63  to  19,  In  the  con- 
ference on  June  18.  1973.  tlio  mana'^ers 
oij  the  part  of  the  House  a'.^r..'cd  to  tak;- 
bjjrk  to  the  full  House  liie  Senate  lan- 
'-^iKiLie  a'jainst  fti!i!;oi  bombui'-'  m  Cam- 
Tjpdia, 

Yoslerday,  the  Hou.se  twice  retecttd 
efforts  to  chan"e  the  stron  ;cr  antibomb- 
iiv-i  latr-tua'je  contain-d  in  the  Ea'-iloton 
amendment  before  votiirj  final  approval 
of  tiic  entire  bill  by  voice  vot^-.  First.  th<' 
House  rejected  an  amendment  whicii 
'."oiild  h  '-'e  delayed  the  bombing  halt  for 
60  days.  Tlicn.  it  voted  to  recede  from 
Us  disagreement  to  the  Senates  Cam- 
bodian i^rovision. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unaiumou-  con- 
.sent to  have  pnnted  in  the  Recokd  .i 
tabulation  which  sjio'ws  the  amounts  of 
the  b'ddget  estimates,  the  amounts  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills,  and  the 
amounts  agreed  to  in  confei  ence  for  each 
individual  item. 

There  beim.'  no  obiection.  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 
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Chapter 

No.    Depaitment  or  activity 


Amount 

Budget       Rerommended       lefomniended 

estimate  iii  House  bdl  by  Seiidle 


Conference 
agreement 


TITLE  I -GENERAL  SL'PPLEVt  NTALS 


Agriculture     rn^ironmeutal  arid  Consunier  Protection; 
New  budget  (obligat'On.il)  .luttioniy 

By  transfer  from  Sec.  32 _.    

Defense: 

New  budget  (obligations!)  auttionty; 

1973 

1972.. 

1971 

1969.  


J47,  100.  000 


143.500,000 

30,  400,  000 

72,  001  000 

7,947,225 


$13  387  000 
(21,960,000) 


123,627,000 

17,598,000 

16,958,000 

50,000 


III 


VII 


VIII 


Total  

By  transfer _     '" 

District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  funds:  New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

District  of  Columbia  funds: 

New  budget  (oligalional)  auttionty  .       

Foreign  Operations:  New  budget  (obligational)  auttionty 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space,  Science,  and  Veterans 

Interior  and  related  agencies: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

By  transfer.  .         _. _■_.. 

Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

New  budget  (obligational)  auttionty _ 

By  transfer. 

limitations  on  adniiiiislidl,ve  aiul  nonadniinistralive  e«pen5es. 
Legislative  branch- 
New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

By  transfer.     .  

Public  Works 

Staip,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judiciary: 

New  budget  (obligational)  autho'ity : 
1973 

1972 ; 


253. 

(500, 


(65, 


848, 225 
000. 000) 

,500,000 

480,000) 
738  000 


96. 
(13. 

.163, 

(42, 

(148, 

20, 
( 

85, 

523, 


498  000 
250,  000  ) 

715,000 
000,  000) 
107,  000) 

502  250 
298,000) 
20  0,  000 


568. 000 
26,000 


By  transfer 


Total _ 523.594,000 

- (1,000,000) 


XI     Transportation: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority  .._ 

Intragovernnienlal  transactions      _ , 

Bytransler.  

XII     Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 
Xlll     Claims  and  Judgments _ 


Total,  title  I     General  supplemenlals' 
New  budget  (obligational)  aulhonty: 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1969 


49,646.000 
(24,669,000) 

(3.250,000) 
315.667.000 

23,  108,029 


2.477.742  279 

30.  426.  000 

72,001,000 

7.947,225 


158,233,000 


(64  830,000) 
700,  000 


57  638,000 
(8,600,000) 

028  844  000 

(147,649,000) 

20  597  250 
(298,000) 
70,600,000 


215,835,000 
26,000 

215  861,000 
(500,000) 

43  883,000 
(24,669,000) 

(3,250,000) 
305,  539.  000 

20.  368,  059 


1  921  018  309 

17,624,000 

16.958,000 

50,  000 


J72  105  000 
(21,960  000) 


123,627,000 

22,598,000 

23,834,000 

165,  000 

170,224,000 
(170,000,000) 

8,500,000 

(64,  830,  000) 
700.  000 

25,000.000 

100.  666,  000 
(8,429,000) 

1.358,084,000 
(42,000,000) 
(147,649.000) 

20, 886, 250 
(298.000) 
103,  600,  000 


$59,  387  000 
(21,960,  CKiO) 

123,627,000 

21.248,000 

20.  000,  000 

151,000 


165,026,000 
(75,  000,  000) 

0 

(64,  830  000) 
700, 000 
20,  000.  000 

67  281,000 
(8,179,000) 

1.116,784,000 
0 
(147,649,000) 

20,597  250 
(298  000) 
103,350,000 


563,258.000  541,572  000 

26.  000  26.  000 

563,284,000  541   598  000 

(1,000,000)  (1,000,000) 


Total         .       

By  transfer.  

Limitation  on  administrative  and  nonadministrative  expenses. 

InOagovernmenial  liansaction 


TITLE  II     INCREASED  PAY  COSTS 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

By  transfer. . . 

Limitation  on  admimsliative  and  nonadministrative  expenses.. 


2,588,116,504 
(559,798,000) 
(148,107,000 
(24,669,000) 


I  018,989,  000 
(88,237,036) 

(1,458,700) 


Grand  total     Titles  I  and  II. 

New  budget  (obligational)  aulhonly: 

1973 _ 3,496.731.279 

19'2 30,425  000 

19'1 72.001  000 

1969 _ _  7,947,225 

„  Total 3,607,105,504 

By  transfer (648,035,036) 

Limitation  on  administrative  and  nonadminislratiye  expenses _.  (149,  565,  700) 

liitragovernmental  transaction ".'..II"'".'  (24,  669^000) 


1,955,650,309 
(34,608,000) 
(147,649,000 
(24,669,000) 


899,891,900 

(87  543, 536) 

(1,458,700) 


820,910,209 

17,624,000 

16,958,000 

50,000 


43.  883  000 
(24,569.000) 

(3.  250.  000) 
309.  527,  000 

23.108,029 


2,  752  944,  279 

22,624,000 

23,  834,  000 

165,000 

2,  799.  567.  279 
(246.937.000) 
(147,649,000) 
(24,  669,  000) 


43.  883  000 
(24,669  0.0) 

(3.250  000) 
309  527  000 

23.018,029 


2,429.816  279 

21.274,000 

20,  000  000 

151,000 

2,471,241  279 
(109,687,000) 
(147.649.000) 
(24.669,000) 


899,672,000  891  604  onn 

(87,969,776)         (87,969  776) 

(1,458,700)  (1458  700) 


3,652.616.279 

22,624.000 

23,834,000 

165,  000 


2.855.542.209 

(122.151.536) 

(149.107.700) 

(24,659.000) 


3,699,239,279 
(334.905.776) 
(149,  107,700) 
(24,  669.  000) 


3.321.420.279 

21   274,000 

20,000,000 

151.000 

2,  362  845.  279 

(197.556.776) 

(149.  107.700) 

(24,  669.  000) 


H.  Doc.  Mo.     Department  or  activity 


Amount 

Recommended       recommended 
Budget  estim:ile      in    House    bill  by  Senate 


Conference 
agieenient 


Agricultural  Re-eaich  Seivii^e 

93   16     Animal  and  Plan!  Health  lns|jeclioii  Service 


CHAPTER  I 
TITLE   I     AGRICULTURAL   PROGRAMS 
Deiailment  of  Agiiculture 
Science  and  education 


0  0  $18,000  0 

$12,100,000  «12,  100, 000  12,100,000  $12,100,000 


Vaiketing  Sei.ices 
Agricultural  Marketing  Ser. ice  (sec   32)    (21,%0,000)        (21,960,000)        (21,900,000) 

TITLE  111     ENVIRO'iMnTAL   PPOGRA^IS 


Abatenient  and  Contiol 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTIOt>i  AGENCY 


0 


6,  287,  000 


6,  287,  000 


Depaitment  of  Agncullute 


S   Dor     Soil  Conservation  Service:  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations.. 

S   Doc      Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service    Emergency  Conseivation  Measures. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


'  20,  000,  000  12,  500,  000  20,  000,  000 

'15,000,000  2,500,000  15,000,000 


C,  287,  000 

20, 000,  000 
15,  000,  COO 
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H.  Dae    No       Department  or  activity 


BuJget  estimate 


Amount 
Recommended  recommended 
in  House  bill  by  Senate 


TITLE  IV     CONSUMER  PROGRAMS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

r.v !  .iini  r»u;:;lioii  Sernce:  CiiHd  ijulntion  Piosr.nm' 


Tj'al.  Ch  I- 

iiieiv  buii.rel  (obligational)  authorit, 
Transfer  from  sor  32 


93  16    Militiry  personnel.  Navy: 

1972 

1971 

1969  . 


CHAPTER  It 

DfPARTMEfiT  OF  DEFEt.SE     VILII-^iRy 

Military  peroonnel 


Total.  Miliiiry  personnel,  Navy. 
Reserve  peisoniiel.  fiai./ 
Reserve  pefsoiiiicl.  Air  Force 


S3  16  and     Rptnc  I  ija,    Dofei.t' 
S3  79 


93  16    Operation  and  m.'.denance.  Arm. 
Ojieration  and  iniinienance.  Navy 
Operaiiun  and  m.ini'cmnce  Air  Force".".'.'.'!.' 
Opera'ion  and  mdin'enance.  Defense  aeenries 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 1 

Detense  Supiily  Acnncy. 

Defense  liivestii^.iti.e  Service 


Reined  mil. 1.11,  personnel 
Opera'ion  ai  d  rtiainteiwixe 


93  66    Sp'   735,  Transfer  a'lthorify 


Geiernl  provisions 


Total.  Chapter  II- 

fiew  budget  (obligalionni)  authonty 
1973 

1972  

1971  

1969     ;■      '"■■ 

Total  . 
(B,  tianUet) 


CHAPTIR  III  i 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 
Fe-lcMlf>.ni;s  ^ 


93  ir>    fe.li.-jlpa.menttc  IreUi-.tiictol  Culuinbia 

Drtric;  of  Coliiml.ia  Fuml. 


93  76  Gen^r  )lori"ra!iMo  expen-es 

93  76  Public  safely  ...    ..  ! . 

93  76  Education i __ 

93  76  Human  resources        I  .   . 

93  76  S?illeitientutchim>  Slid  suit!    "I 

j  Total,  opcraliiis  expenses 


operatin.?  expenses 


■1 


capital  ouIIjv 


93  76    Capitaloutlay 

Gratnii  Total.  District  of  Coluiriba  li.nil' 

Toal.  Nev;  lii:Uet  (obh^Jational)  aulhonly  (rer.-eial  funds; 

CHAPTER  U 

FUREIGfJ  OPERAriO.o 

Fu'ids  Appropriated  to  (he  Presidtiit 

economic  .is^isfance 


$18  700,000 


Confers.nce 
£.:  eeni:al 


J5,  UuO.  tiCI 


J47, 100  090 


$33.  387.  COO     72  105  000    59  387  0"ri 
(21.SG0.C00)   (21.900,0(10)  (,i\.%'iVl) 


93  79    Aaniinislr.itive  a  id  other  erpe,ises,  St.^t 


95  79    Wiitation  and  refugee  assistance 


Department  ol  State 


To'il,  Ch:ipter  IV,  Ne.v  budget  (chligaiion,-,!)  au'honlv 


CHAPTLR  V 
FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIOiiS  COMMISSION 


93  16    S.laries  and  expenses 

VfTERAt^S  ADMINISTRATION 

-  A5sista!iift-foi  Health  IV1anpo;.cr  T;  lu-ng  Institution 

Total.  Chsptei  V,  new  huilge'  rphhgstion  il)  aullflniy 

Footnote,-  at  end  cif  table. 


■30.400  0,'i 

-  72. 001.  000 

-7.947, 2.'5 

■110,318  '.'5 
4.800,  Ci;) 
2.  300,  000 


83,600  000 


10  60fi,0t/0 

5.  900.  000 

33./.ifi  i,Ou 

(3, 100,  OuO) 

60. onu 

3. 03  7.  OCO 

3  'iOO 


(500.  001";  000) 


H3  500,0:-.ri 

30.  400.  OUU 

72.  001.  000 

7,  9t7,  225 

253.848,225 

(500.001,000) 


o  5C0,  lOO 


■r^ 


lor  ooi! 

63C,  000 
738. 000 


li'^ici^i 


V  593  00': 
16.  953.  UdU 

50  000 

31,6:16.000 
2  427.900 
1,000.  0(JU 


83.  000,  000 


7,  800, 000 

4.  000.  OOU 

23,  8O11,  Oi'fl 

■  (1  600,000) 

50  000 

1.  550,  000 


123  627  000 

17.598.000 

16,958,000 

50  000 

153.  23:,  000 


r'  59S.  ono 

23. 834.  OOO 

105  Goa 

46  597  000 

2.  4:7.  000 
I  000.0  JO 


83,  COO.  OCO 


7.  80r'  I    ■; 

4.  000  i:'.iO 
23  SOO.OOO 
(1  600, 000) 
5  I  000 

I  550.000 


?I  2  "8  -'OO 
2d,000.i);;i 

151,  r  ,10 

41  339.01.0 

2  '27  ono 

1  000. 000 


83.  o:-':. 


7  800  CW 
4  000  ('30 

n  8)0  O'.j 

(1  600  W-iV) 

5'i  (;Ji- 

1  55    '.% 


(170  000,000)        (?5  000  00.:. 


123.627.000 

n.  508. 000 

23.834  000 

165.  000 

170  224  000 

(TO.  000. 000) 


8  500. ecu 


1'3  6:'7  000 
21, 248  000 
2i).  000.  OOu 

ist.  000 

165.  026. 000 
(75  000  iJOOl 


684  Oi'Vi 

21.  538  CO  1 

:.  250.  000 

6  800  COO 

158.000 

684,  COO 

21  j38  noo 

7.  250.  000 

6  500  oon 

158  OCO 

684  000 

21.538.On0 

7.  260.  000 

6  500.  OrjO 
158  000 

68',  rc 

21  538  tti: 

7  2ii.  (.00 

6  50ii  Ct  0 

158.  COO 

36,  430.  COO 

j5,  130.000 

36  130,000 

36  130  LflO 

29  000  ■X:'\ 

28  700, 'CO 

28  700  000 

28  70'1  '00 

65, 430,  000 

61.  830. 000 

64.  830,  CI  0 

6  J  830  (-(10 

8.  5  J  J.  UOO     . 

8  5)J,U0j 

1. 

loo.  OOu 


ll.C,  '>ki 


l'\t  (0, 


600.000  600  000  SOaOfl 

7.10  000  700  000  7f.O  m 


Language  Language  L.^.^ji^. 


25.  000. 000 
25.  (WO.  000 


20.  COO.  000 
20. 000. 00 
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H,  Doc    No       Depatl'ient  or  activity 


93  !6    f.'amgement  of  l.iiuls  and  re'jOiirce'! 
93   16     Resources  in<>iMge(iient 


S.  Doc      Helium  fund 
93   1:; 


CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Buceau  of  Land  Management 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Mines 

National  Park  Service 


Construction     . 

Total   Dep.frlmenI  of  tlie  Interior 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
UtPiRTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 

Fores!  protecticn  ami  utilization; 
93   16  Fores!  land  nianagenient    . 

By  transfer  from  Forest  resparctr 

By  transfer  from  State  ai,  i  privaie  forestry  cooperation 


93   !6     SjI.1i  es  ami  [  >|jen',es 


93  16    S.il.ires  and  eipeoses 


American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission 


Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation 


Tcial   Related  Agencies 
By  transfer. 

Total,  Cti,  VI: 

NeA'  tiuilget  (otiligational)  ,iu!hoiity 
By  Irinsfer 


Amount 

Recommended        recommended 

Budget  estimate         in  House  bill  by  Senate 


$19  000  000  $17,177,000  $18  500,000 

5,000,000  2,036,000  2  900,000 

34,  OCn  000  3-1  000,  000 

... 3   10(1  ceo 

58  500  00(1 


58,  000  00(1 


19,  213,  0(,iO 


34  895,  000 
(4,250,000) 
(9  000,  COO) 


000 


735  000 


38,  498,  000 
(13,  250,  (KJO) 

96.  498.  000 
(13.250,000) 


38,425,000  38,948,000 

(3, 600,0CO)  (3,429,000) 

(5,000,000)  (5  000,000) 


?  868  000 


350,  000 


38  425,  000  42  166,  000 

(8  600.000)  (8,429,000) 

57,638  000  100,666  000 

(8  600  000)  (8  429,000) 


Confcrrnc? 
agreem'rt 


$18  500,000 
2,  900,  OCO 


3  100  000 
24,500  O'OO 


39,  50;  1,00 
(3,  179  Ou'i) 
(5,000  000) 


?  868,000 


350,  OGO 

42  781  000 
(8,  173,000) 


67,281,000 
(8,  179.000) 


CHAPTER  VII 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Manpower  Administration 

Manpower  training  activities  _    .      .._.... 

93  lb    Advjnces  to  the  extended  uiiernploynieiit  compensation  account 


95   16    S.darie'  an.!  eipen'e'^ 


Labor  Management  Services  A(lmini5tration 


Fmploiment  Standards  Administration 

93   16    Sil.iriP   aiidexpenses  .       ..     

93   lb     f  e'JenI  workmen's  compel' .i*ion  benefits   _. 


93  16    S  dariesanJexpeii'.es 


95  16    Sdaiio.  aiuiex|ien'.es 

93   16    Ji  ociailoreigncuriency  program 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Deparfmenlal  Management 


Total,  Department  ol  Labor  ( oca  budge f(obli,e3lional)autfiority)      _ 

DiPARlViM   uf   Hi  AETH,  EDUCaViON,  AND  WELFARE 
Health  Serv  ces  and  Mental  Health  Administration 


Mental  health 

Healtn  services  planning  and  development 


National  Cancer  lii.titule 
'talional  Eye  Institute 
Heai'h  manpo/«er  . 
Gener  d  research  support  grjots 
Research  trainmg  programs 


Education  for  the  liandicapped 
93  16    Higher  education 
93  16    Student  loan  insurance  fund 


National  Institutes  ol  Health 


Office  ol  Education 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 


93  16    Grants  to  Slates  for  public  assistance 
Nutrition  program  lor  the  elderly 


"74,000,000    , 

-T  ■■... 

44,  500, COO 



422  000 

832,000 
26,  300.  COO 

832,000 
26  300, COO 

832,  000 

26,  3(0  ILO 

1 

832,000 

26  300  ((JO 

1  200,  OCO  . . 

40,  000  . 

40  000 

40,  000 

209,  000  . 

103.  003,  000 

27,132,000 

71,672,000 

27,172,000 

12  000,000 


2  000  000 
52,  000,  000 


60,  000,  000 
5  000,  000 
29,  400,  000 
13  900  000 
24,  100,000 


0 
17  000  (00 


0 

0 

2,  100  Ci,0 


.26  300,  COO 

247.510,000  226,  MO  (too  260  510  000 

17,593.000  17,593,000  17,593,000 


614  066  000  614  066  000  614  066  pno 

100,000,000  50  000,000  100  000  000 


Social  Security  Administration 

93  16    S-jpplemental  security  income  program         _. 77  207,000  77  207  0(iO  77  '07  000 

93   lb     Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  (irus!  lunrt)..., _ _ (145  6-19  OOi;)       (146  549  0U('>       (ItO  549  000) 


S3  lb     National  Technical  Institute  (or  the  Deaf 


Special  Institutions 


1,915  000 


1  915,000 


1  915  000 


Total,  Department  r,t  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  new  budget  (obligational) authority 1,058.291  000  999  291,000      1  283  991  O!!! 

(Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses) (146,  549.  00">      (Itfe,  549  OOli)      (!46  5t9,  i  oij; 


13  800  000 

243  510(100 

1 7.  593  OCO 


614,066,000 
100,  000,  000 


77  207  (100 
(146,549,000) 

1  915  01)0 

1  087,  191  0(i!l 
(146  549  OOO) 


Jiote  JO,   l'.):.J 
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tl    Doc    No       Department  or  activity 


Action 


RELATED  AGENCIES 

Railroad  Roliremen!  Bo.trd 
93  16     Limitation  on  salaries  and  exp'?iises  ...   . 

United  States  Soldiers'  and  Aiimen's  Home 


93  16     Operation  and  riiaintenance 
Capital  outlay 


To'al,  Related  Agencies       

B,  transter   .    .  \  '\ 

Trust  funds 
Total.  Chapter  VII 

Federal  lunris.  nev,  budget  (obligational)  authority 
By  transfer 

Trust  liinils  " 

Tol.il  !   . 


-itjet  estimate 

RecommendeJ 
in  House  biH 

Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 

Conference 
agreemo.Tt 

($42  000  000) 

($42  COO  000^ 

f. 

(1   558  000) 

(M,iO0,0Oj) 

(1   lOo  0U0> 

(41   10.  Jdii) 

356  OUO 
2.  065.  000 

3o6,  000 
2.  065,  000 

356  000 

:■  065  000 

356  000 
2  065.  000 

2  421  000 
42,  000  000 
(1   558,000) 

2  421,000 
(1   100,000,1 

2  421  000 
42.  000  000 
(I,  100,000) 

2  421.  Oii'i 
0 
(1  100  00'' ; 

1.163.715.000 

(42.  000.  000) 

(143,  107  000) 

1  028, 844  000 
(147  649  000) 

1  358  084.000 
(42.  000  000) 
(147,649.000) 

1  116.784,  OuO 
(147.649,000  1 

1   353  82?  000 

1   176  493,000 

1   517,733  000 

1  264  433  no'i 

CHAPTER  VIII 

LEGISLATIVE   BRAt^CH 
1 

House  of  Represenlatr.e' 

Pa,nieiils  to  widows  and  heirs  of  deceased  Members  of  Congress    '' 

Gratuity,  deceased  member. 

Salaries,  mileage  for  the  Members,  and  expfnse  allowance  of  Ihe  Speaker 

93-79    Mileage  of  Members  and  expense  allowance  ol  tlie  Speok'M 

Salaries,  ofticor  ,.nd  employees 

93  79    Committee  on  Appiopiialinns (investigations) 

„,  ,     ..       ,  Conliiigeiit  expenses  of  the  House 

93        Miscellaneous  Items 

93  79    Stationery  (revolving  fund) 

Poitiait  of  Speaker  "       


Total  contiiigeiil  expenses  of  the  House 
Total   Hou'-.p  of  RepreseiiOiNves 

Office  of  Tectmoiog/  Assessment 


Salaries  and  expenses 


Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Capitol  Budding  and  Grounds 


93  91     Capitol  building 

(By  transfer) 
93  90    Modifications  and  enlargement,  Capitol  Power  Plant 

Additional  paiking  facilities  for  congressioiul  employees 


Total.  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
(By  transfer) 


93  91    Salaries  and  expenses 


Botanic  Garden 


Total.  Chapter  VIII: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 
(Bv  transfer) 

I 


2  CGO 


275  CCO 


14  000 


42  5CC 


2  CCO 


275.  ero 


42  500 


2  COO 


275  CCO 


1,475  000  1   475  000 

(298  COO)  (298  000) 

17.400,000  17  400  000 

50-  000 

18.  875.  000  18  925  000 

(298,  COO)  (298  CCO) 


14,000 


20  502  250  20  597  250 

(298,000)  (298.000) 


289  000 


14  000 


20  886,-250 
(298  000) 


(:■  -Id 


275  >X'< 


1,000,000 
336  250 

1,000.  COO 

336.  250 

2.  500 

1  000.  COO 

336  250 

2.  500 

1  OC'O.CG 

336  2511 
2  5(11! 

1,336,250 

1  338.750 

1  338  750 

1  338  750 

1.613.250 

1,658,250 

1  658,  250 

1  658  25:1 

1  475  COO 
(298  000) 
17  400  000 
50  000 

1  475  (i! 
(298  i::o'.) 
1'  400  Cfir 
50  0(" 

18  925  000 
(298,000) 

IS  925,000 
(298  OOU) 

14  Ml 


2o  597  ?bu 
(298,  M.r) 


93  79    Pood  coiitiol  and  coaslal  eineigeii 


93  16    Salaries  and  expenses 


93  16    Water  resources  planmng 

Total  th   IX,  New  budge!  (oOligalional)aulhont 


CHARIER  IX 

DEPARTMENT  OF  D!  Ff  NSt      CIVIL 
Department  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers    Civil 

RfL■^TtD  AGENCIES 
Federal  Po..er  Conumssion 

Water  Resouices  Council 


84  600  000  70  500  000  103  000  000  103  00"  (Kid 


100  000 

500,  000 
85,  203  000 


100  000 


70,  600,  000 


100  000 

500,  000 
103.  600.  UOO 


100  OOi) 

2^0  OOri 
103  35i»  Ol)o 


93  79 
93-79 
93-79 
93-79 
93-79 


Administration  ol  lorcifin  aliairs: 


CHAPTFR  X 
OlPARTMffjT  01   STATE' 


Salaries  and  expense     

Representation  allowances ' ....'. '       ■  — 

Acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  buiiding^  abroad 

PaSmeni'Tn  r,f,l"„"°Q'  ''""'  "'^.""«"'^""  °'  ''udrhngs  abroad  (sp'eciai  iSfeigR  cu"rr"ency  pVog'ramY.' 
Payment  to  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability  fund  . 

Total,  administration  ol  forelgnatfairs.   ...-. ;. 


3.  900.  000 

3  700  000 

21. 000     . 

3  165  000 

i  000  000 

436.  000 

435.  00(1 

836, 000 

836,  000 

8,  357  000 

7,971,000 

Fo()tiiot(>,s  at  end  of  table. 


i  70u  000 
■  m  000 

435  000 
836  000 

.971  000 


.3  7'''n  ; 


.v'^ 


3  000  OO'I 
435.  OOU 
836  000 

7,971  000 
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".>•    N)       Dfrartniont  or  a- 1  .  Iv  •  Budget  estimate 

CHAPTER  X— Continued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  — Continued 

international  or;,iiii».itioi;  and  cor.lerence': 

gl  Ig  [        ConliibutiCii!  !o  inteiiiaiicndl  oipanizati.'ni,  .intl  cciifeiencc' _ $0. 167.  COO 

93  79  Missions  to  mlfinatiirtial  w^'aniiolioii' 87,  COO 

93-79  Internaiioral  o(:it»ience<  awl  continseiKie* 24b. 000 

Tct.ll-  Inters  iliini' orf-imi.iticns  and  ccn'ereve'; q  499.000 

Inter-i.itiena'  Conimi^iicns 

InteiiMtion.il  Bcundaiy  Mv\  VValei  Cvmniission.  United  St.ites  .ind  Mexico 
93  16    Con>tiiJC'ion _ i:,8fl,000 

EdLCitioi'il  f xchinfe 

93  79    Mutual  educili'ml  .vi !  cullur.il  e>chaiipe  acii.iu"? ; 364,000 

T'.tal.  Dfef-ntmen;  ol  Strde.  ■.. _ 31. 101,000 

OtP,ARTr.lL;jT  Of  JUSTICE 

Lee.il  aclivitit-^  and  jeneral  ddiinni^ti  ition 
53  16    feoo  and  e<poir.e:  n(  .'.I'ne^'.ei  _ 500.000 

Ft.leni  Piison  System 

93  16     <".il.irie<  and  enper.'e'    Bure.iu  ol  PirSOns 1.350.000 

93-16    Support  ot  U.S.  Pri'.ci.ers  ...  ._ '.  2,500,000 

Total,  Federal  1-1.50:!  cy.'em  __ 3,850,000 

Total,  t)>j,M:n.!:nt  of  J'jst  D-  -_ 4,350.000 

DEPARTVEHT  OF  COMMERCE 

D'l'ne^tic  snd  InternatiOMJ  Business  Administration 

9S  79    Sdaries  snd  e»;e' :<"; _ _ 412,  nno 

93  16    Pdftitipat  on  in  U.b.  e«P<'Sitinns    ,     -_   _ 8.  000.  OOU 

I  

Total  Do'n.e-,!ic  and  lid'-rn'.ciijl  Business  Ai:miii,s!i."i![On 8,412,000 

Tolji.  Dofar'.Mirnt  d  Ci.iniiif.ice    - t. 8.  412. '00 

j  THE  JUDICIARY 

Supreme  Cnur'  tl  the  United  Slates  i 

93   If     Ptifrtins  and  t' 'I'lnc  Supreme  Ci'Ui' (eiintts.  197'!  .- 61,000 

9)  16    Pi.ntiniar.j  bii.;J::s  Supreme  Ctuil  reports,  1972.  ._. 26,000 

Total  Sufrrn-.e  Ccurt  of  the  United  States .       -. 87.000 

Cour::  of  A i  reals,  Dii!r,ct  Courts,  and  oilier  Judicial  Services 
93  16    SiMafies  of  Judge', .  .     ._  __    __. 500.000 

93  591  '*«2'*5entalion  ty  court-appumted  c';ur,sel  and  operrtion  uf  defender  orjaniiations 4,  543,  COO 

93  16    Crmimission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal  court  appellate  system  of  the  United  States J70,  000 

Total,  Courts  of  A;.|;eal'„  Drdrx!  courls  and  nlher  judicial  ser.ices _ '. •        5, 313.  000 

Total,  ttie  Judc  i-iry:  -  '' 

1973 5.374.  OOO 

1972.  , 2t,000 

T<>!al     .   _  .' _ 5,400,000 

RELAT:l)  AGETiCIES 

Amerxsn  b  dtle  f.'onunieids  Commission 
93  16    Sdanes  and  e»,.enses  _   _ 18,000 

Con.mis'.ion  on  C.wil  Riglds 

'j;   i"-.     ',,11.11.*'  am:  »>;.<'•'-  .  352,000 

V,  = 

C'  ramission  on  Internatmnal  Broadcosting 

9:   ■'?     ;    >fr...'if,n  li  la.'     :  roadtastii.j  .if.'  .  ■  e',  1,H32,000 

Li*rpar;ii.r.:::  id  ttii,  Tioasiiry.  Bureau  of  Accounts 

93  10     fi-.hermen's  ;,:ot^c!:.i:  fund.  _._ ; 3,000,000 

toieirn  CU.iiis  Setllnne  .;  Commission 
'i,.i     f-^.i.,<  1  ■  .,1  ...  ii.ani  and  U.:>,',.    Futtio"  prisoner  of  v;ar  cUim:  .     16,200,000 

',m.dl  fc  .  ,111' ' '.  Aduuiuiiialion 

'>'■■<     '     <"•      .1    ":<■      •  ft.y  trai.s'i-i)  ■ _.  (1,000,000) 

"i;   n     Li.-.<vi  li,.,.,  (uiifl  451J.  000,  (jOO 

S.  b'.r.                                                                                                                                               .                                           .  ' 

93  2iJ  Total,  '.mall  Bu'ini.s-.  Adrmnr.trafion 45O  000  000 


Recommended 
in  House  bill 


Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 


Conference 
atreemcnt 


$9, 167,  000 

85.  COO 
200.000 

9  4b?  (jOO 


J9,  167,  000 

85,  000 
200,  000 

9, 452, 000 


V),  167,  COO 

85,  000 
200,  000 

9,  452,  000 


10,  con.  r'-'O 

10,  oon,  000 

10.000. '^0 

250. 000 

250. 000 

2'bO.  i.'';  ^ 

27.  673.  000 

27  673.  too 

27.  6/3.  ri-'i 

500,000 


900,  000 
2,  500,  000 


600.  000 


SOO.  000 
2.5OO,ijO0 


3.  400,  000 
3,  900,  COO 


3,  400,  000 
3,  900.  000 


9m  C:vj 

2,  500,  CoO 

3,  400.  000 

3.900,  cr; 


350,  000 

6,5,0,1.1  1 

350.  000 

8.  000.  000 

3Vi.f;n'j 
8.  OOU.  000 

6,  650,  000 

8.  350.  00: 

8,  35''.  l,:';'l 

6,  S5'i.  000 

8,  350.  000 

8.  3b'..  0":j 

61,000 
26,  000 

61,000 
26.  000 

61,000 
26.  000 

87,  COO 

t7.00'1 

.87.  000 

500. TOO 

500.  000 

500.  000 

2,  900,  000 

3,  043,  000 

2,  072.  r.i'O 

240,000 

270,  000 

2?'.,  UOO 

3,  640.  000 

3.813.999 

3.  727.  000 

3,701,000 
26,  000 

3, 874.  000 
26,  OUU 

3,  788,  000 
26.  pi'O 

3,727,000 

3,  900,  000 

3.  su.ooo 

18,000  18.000  ;   118.000 

128,000  128,000  128.000 

l,6bi'.000           .  .    .  1,  IbO.OOO 

3,000,000  3,000,000  3, 000,  OOo' 

10.200,000  16,200,000  16, 2(:i1, 000 


(5<J(i.0O0)  (1,000,011':)  (1,000,000) 

IM'.  Iilil'.  Olio  500,  OliO.  000  475,000,000 


150,000,000         500,000,000         475,000,000 
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2153: 


H    Dor,    No        Dfoartmrnt  or  arti'/ity 


93  79    Salaries  and  exiienses 

93  79    Special  international  exhibilions 

Total,  U.S.  Information  Agenc, 

Total,  related  ageiinei. 

Toi.il.  Chapter  X: 

New  tjudget  (oOli^ational)  aulhoritv  ' 
1973 
)972 


U.S.  Iido'ination  Agency 


Total 


By  liansfer 


93  16    Retired  pay 


CHAPTfR  XI 

UfPARTMW.T  OF  TRAtJSPORTATlOr; 

Coast  Guard 


01  ic    n        .         ,u    .        .  Fedetal  Aviation  Administration 

93   16     Opeiations  (by  transfer) 

93  16     Federal  payment  to  th=  an  port  and  airway  trust  fund  (intragovernmenlal  tr;.nsaction) 

National  Higli.vay  Traffic  Safely  Administration 
Tfiiffic  and  higfiwav  safety  (leprogrannng) 

qn  ,f.     I-  Federal  Railroad  Ailniinistrfltion 

93  lb     I 'np'gencv  rad  facilities  restorahoii 

-     .,.  -    ... 

Total.  Departnipid  of  Transportation 

RflATEO  AGENCKS 
93  16    Interest  subsidy         ,  W-i-t'-e'.on  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority    ' 


93  16    S.daiies  anil  expenses 

Total   related  agencie'.. 


Commission  on  Higti.vay  Be.iulilication 


Total,  chapter  XI ; 

New  budget  (oOhgational)  authority 
Intragovernmenlal  tiansaciion 
By  transfer 
ReiHugianiing 


'^i  it*  Salaries  anri  expenses 


CHAPTIR  XII 

DiPARTMI'jT  OF    THf    TRIASHRV 

Bureau  ol  Accouids 


93  16 
93  16 
93  16 


Salaries  and  expens^^ 

Aciounts,  Collection  and  Taxpavei  Seivici 

Compliance 


Internal  Revenue  Service 


93  16 


S.  Doc 

93  1) 


93  16 


Total.  Inleinal  Revenue  Service 
Total.  Tie.isur,  Deparlmei:! 

EXIIUTIVL   OFFIll    Of    THi    PKISIDl'iT 

U.sasle,  Relief  """'"''  aPP'oP"-''*^'!  '»  "'e  Piesident 

Economic  stalidizalion  activities 


Sal.ines  ami  expenses 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  1  xerulivp  Office  of  the  Piesident 


National  Commission  on  Produilivdv 


IND(P['U)f,T  AGI'JCIIS 
Cud  Service  Commission 


93  16 

H   U(ii 
93   79 


93  16 


Pdvmeni  to  Civil  Seivue  RetiiemenI  .,11, 1  Disability  Fund 

I  ivnipiii  111  Civil  Service  Heliiement  and  Uisabdily  Fund  ...  ■"" 

Total.  Cud  Seivice  Commission 

Geiit'i.il  Seimes  Admiinsl'alion 
Opei.diiiK  Pxpeiis...  P'oppiiv  maiugemeid  and  disposal  service 

Tol.il,  indcpeiuloii!  agencies 
Told,  ili.iplpi  XII    II,.,..  lHld^^.!(ollll^.,|,olul),,nlhllllly 


Amount 
„  i^ecommended        recommendei 

Bud«t  esti.nate  in  House  bill  by  Senate 


J2  807  000 
122.  000 

2, 929. 000 

474  331  000 


523,  568  COO 
26,  000 

523  591.000 
U.ODO,  OCO) 


4.  511,000 


$?,600  000 
115.000 

2.715,000 

173  711  000 


21b  835,000 
26  000 

21b  861  000 

t 500  000) 


4  000  000 


$115  000 

115,000 

519  461,000 


563  258  000 
26.  000 

563,  284.  000 
(1.000.000) 


4  000  000 


(3  250  000)         (3  250  000)         (3  250  000 1 
(24  669.000)        (.'4  669  O'.io!        (24  669  000) 


Conference 
Sffeein  nt 


$2,  250  000 
115  000 

2,  365  000 

497.861  O'jj 


541   572  UUO 
26  000 

541  598    (V| 
(1  O.'l  000) 


4  000  Ofii) 


(3  250  ■;,, 
(24  665  .Hill) 


(2  000  OOO)  (7  000  OOO, 


40.  000.  000 
44,511.000 

4.  885  000 

250.  000 
5  135.  000 


34,  748  000 
38  748,000 

4  885  000 

250,  000 

5  135  000 


49  646  000     43,  883  000 

(24.669.000)    (24  669  000) 

(3.250.000)    (3  250  000) 


1  loo  000 

164  000 
9  748  000 
2,627,000 

12.  539  000 

13  639  000 


1  loo  000 

164  000 

9  7i8.  000 

2  627,  000 

12  539  000 

13  639  0:10 


34,  748.  000 
38  748  000 

4,885  000 

250.  000 
5.135.000 


43  883,  000 

(24  669  000) 

(3,250  000) 

(2  OoO  000) 


1  lOCI  000 

9  600  000 

2  627.  000 

12  227.  000 

13  327,000 


34  748  OiiO 
38  748  Uiiii 

4  885  OOfI 

250  0'>3 

5  135  000 


43,883,000 

(24  669  OC'O) 

(3  .'50  000) 

(2  000  OCO) 


1  In''  .^rO 

9  600  i)(  J 
2.627  OuO 

12  227  oni 

13  327  lT^i 


iffj  000-000       100  WO  (inv       100  000  000        mmm 


4  8.^8  Olio 

5  UOO  fKKi 
109. 828.  000 


42  200  000 
148,  70tl  Olio 


4.  100  IK«.I 


4  400  mK) 


100  000  000  104.  400  000  104  400   IlI 


4-'  700  000 
148,  7d0  000 


42  200  O'lO 
148,  700  000 


42  Ziv?  OiiO 
148  700  O1.H) 


190  900  000  190  900  000  190  900  000         l90~9tX1  (V.vi 


1  300,  000 
192  200  000 


1  000  OiXl 
191.  9iW,  000 


900  OlX) 
191  80ci  Ot)0 


Hi.  Iget  estimate  not  considered  by  Hoir^e  ol  Represent,itives 
,nie  builKet  estim.ite  ic.|ues|pd  $1  lll.3.)8.?;b  lo  be  derived  I 
1     .iccouids    The  Monsi'  ut  Reriesenl.itives  and  the  Senate 


by  the  use  of  p„or  year  expired     '"'  'I'slmT;"';"','''  ''"""'  ""'  '^""""'"'^  "^ 
Committee  have  provided  NOA 


315,  667,  PtiO  305.  539.  000  309.  52?  000 

use  of  exi'.ie.i  accounts 


90..1  iW 
191  8W  i»tX1 
3'.t9  52"  iv.i.) 
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Tine   II     INCRIASED   PAY  COSTS 


June  20,  1073 


DepjrImenI  or  ottivily 


ContiniKent  e»ppn<;p';  of  the  Senate' 

Inquiries  3,  i|  investigation',  (□,  Iraiistei) 

Total.  Sei.ile  (By  tiaiistei) 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
SENATE 


HOUSi   OF  REPRESINTATIVES 

yalane^,  Otficers  and  Employees 
Office  nl  the  Si^'jker  (By  transtti)  » 

Spec;al  and  n;!'iontv  employetes 

i-itlice  I'l  Vm  iii.ij'iMy  ■'■mi  leaiic:  (By  lianr.fei) 

Olfice  ot  the  minority  lloor  le^m  i  (By  tranifei) 

Ottice  ot  the  nil/only  .vhp  (By  Iranstei) 

Otlice  jl  Ihe  iTiiMoiity  .'.hip  (By  transtei) 

Two  ptii.'iP);  cleiki  fpi  tne  majoiilv  a'ul  niiimiity  caucus  looms  (by  tianstt-r.) 

Technical  as'.is'ant.  Office  cf  the  Allendnij;  Physician  (By  transfer) 
Official  repi-i'i?is  ot  debates  (By  t^nster) 

Ot1ici,il  reiicrteis  to  conin  rt'^s  rSy  taiifei )  '■ 

Cciiiiiiittee  on  Apiiiopnaiions  (n.vesliijdliiins)  (By  tiansfti) 


C\i:-\  hip 


Goyornn-.eni  Cjntnbutiuns  (By  tranilti). 


Memliers'  Cleik  Hue 
CmitiiiiiHit  Expenses  cf  the  Hcuse 


Total.  Hou'e  nf  Rejietentriti'.''";' 

<i>i-»  budget  (ublu.r.    i.il)  authuiity 
By  transfer  _ 


JOINT  HEWS 
Con'inieiil  expenses  of  Ihe  House 

Jcir:  Com.    •■•■     n  Dtten.e  ri,..'i,ition  (By  tiiin-ter)  ...' _._ 

Arthilerf  of  llie  C.ipitol 
Otiite  of  the  Aichii.ett  cf  the  C^i  ,lol 


SjLiiies, 


Captol  t  jildiiij". 

Capitol  i  rounds  .  ... 
Senate  cffice  building. 
Senjle  parage      

Hi  u'  e  rtlii  e  huililirifs 
Caiilol  Puwer  Plant 


Capitol  buildings  ami  grounds 


Library  builriinp":  and  proumls 


Struc'M.il  onJ  niefhanicr;!  cnre 

Total,  Architect  of  Ihe  C'l  I'l.l:  New  budpet  (obligational)  aulhonly. 

Bol-'nir  Garden 


Salaiies  and  enpei.'.es 


IviPS  and  expea'.es 
(By  transt*!)    . 


Sal.iries  and  ex^enies 
Salaries  and  e'tenscs 


Library  ot  Conpress 


Sal. oies  and  expenses       

(E,  transfer  and  VS.OCiO  from  reserve  fund) 


Ccf  ,ri(;ht  Ctt,ce 
Confressional  Research  Seti/ice 
Dislributipn  ot  catalog  caids 


Sjlanes  and  expenses       

Spei.idl ;  ,ici.  eiic,.  pii  ^lar'i 

Salaries  ."jod  e'|,en<,es       

SaLiries  ^nd  pxpeT'PS 


Books  (ci  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
Collection  and  distiiLulicn  cl  library  n.aferials 

Re./isicn  of  Annotated  Constitution 
Revision  ot  Hinds'  and  Cannon's  Precedents 


Total,  lihi.iry  of  Congress: 

tie/>  budpet  (cLlit;jtional)  authority 
B/  tidiisJef 


Sal.iiies  'ml  ':i\  *-;ses 


Salrfiit'.  .j'.iJ  expeiiits 


Coveiniient  Pnntjnf,  Office 
Office  ot  Superintendent  of  Documents 


r,f  ni  lal  Accounting-  Office 


T   •   I    I-.     '  ■•  ,'•  Pr,n.  h- 

By  1-  iii'.ffrr. 


Budset 

estiinales 

(H.  Doc.  93  70 

and  93-16) 


Reconmicndfd 
m    House  bill 


($;'7fi,  24;)) 


(276,  02-1) 


Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 


($.'76.  2^) 

(276.  24J) 


(1,120) 


($1,120) 


(1,  i?n) 


(3.  L!0O) 


24,  CUO 


f,8,  400 
20,  bOO 

180,  iiOO 
3,  100 

325,  (yin 
2'J,  sOO  ■ 


28,  000 
can.  200 

25,  700 

777,000 


(3. cot) 


2,1.000 


68 

20 

400 
iOO 

,l29.(.l'0 
20,  f,00 

28 

COO 

f,<i\. 

100 

25,  700 


f  63.000 
(69,000) 


(3.  CC"') 


2t,  cao 


f 8,  400 
20,  500 
180,  (ito 

3.  mo 

?/9,('J 
20.  C  lO 


28,  !'00 
(80.  VM 


2b.  700 


M'3.000 
(89,000) 


115,000  . 
lOb,  (.10  .. 
157,000  . 


(61,000) 


(6, 1000) 


27,000 

5,000 

2,000 

3, 000  . 

1,281,000 


663  oon 
(150,00(1) 


Confoicnce 
afreei.icnt 


($276.  24U) 
(276.  2.;j) 

(1,  12') 


(3.435) 

H'.ij} 

(i.'^'.'j) 

(I4i5) 

(3.  li;') 

(3,  IM') 

(  i  1  '•■  ) 

(1  !5J) 

(l,5tb) 

(1     S)) 

(i,  '■'■5) 

(1.  bij) 

(1,585) 

(1.^8S) 

u,  ■■■•■■'') 

(I '.5; 

(521) 

(625) 

(6,"-,) 

(6<:6) 

(5f/.) 

(565) 

(•..r,5) 

(565) 

(11,  52d) 

(11.525) 

(11.525) 

(11.5/5) 

(12.925) 

(12  525) 

(12.525) 

(12  0,- 5) 

(3,  750) 

(3.  750) 

(3.  750) 

(3  75i) 

3,  500,  000 

3,  000.  000 

3,  000,  COO 

3,  00). '00 

(135,  000) 

(135.  OCC) 

(135.000) 

(135.000) 

3,  503,  000 

3.0(1(1  000 

3,000,000 

3,  000.  000 

(175,265) 

( 17:).  /'■■•) 

(175,265) 

(175.265) 

(3    .O'l) 


21,  cao 


68 

400 

2:1 

5i| 

186 

nOi 

3 

I'D 

329 

'.    1 

2, J, 

Oi-O 

28, 

r:,, 

•81, 

2% 

2S  TV) 


663.  ""'OO 
(89,  00'.) 


(61,00  1) 


'63.000  663.000 

(1^,000)  (150,1)1.,.) 


315,100 

315.100 

315,100 

315.0-1 

1,830,000 

1.830  000 

1,830.000 

1,830.000 

7.K3?  noo 
(454.  505) 

6  v:  000 

(128,265) 

0, ',M.OCO 
(664.  505) 

6,  514.  003 
(604, 505) 
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Oepartmen!  o(  aclivily 


Care  ol  the  builJmg  end  grounds 


THE  lUOICIAPY 
Suprwie  Court  of  the  UiiOtd  St.ites 


Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and  Oilier  Jinlicial  Seintes 


Sdlities  of  supporting  personnel 
(By  tiansfer) 


Adm  nislraliie  Office  of  the  United  States  CourVs  (By  Iraiisfer) 
[>pe,'ise  of  referees  (By  transfer) 

Tr  !   the  judici,<rv: 

■  ■  ■••  budget  (oMigaOonan  auinarity 
By  tiaiister. .   .   _ 


tXECUTl.E  CFFICr  OF  THl    PRESIDiMT 
Salanes  and  e.peises      .  ^''""  '^^^"^  •'•"'^'"'"  ""  ^raO.  riegol.ations 

FCOilDS  ^PfROPRIATFD  TO   THl    PRFSIDE'IT 
roro;gn  Assisl,i:ice 

,.  ,  ,.  ,  liileinalionol  Security  Assistance 

Ni,lit?ry  assist,"!:, ce 

Security  suppo'tiiig  assista, ice  (B,  'lansJer)      .  ""!"'!!""]! 

r  -    .    ,  J    ,,  Bil.i'orsl  assislaiice 

Cidiits  and  ollici  programs: 

Worldwide,  technical  assisOsiri- (By  transfer) 

AlOar.cp  Ici  Pro.ness,  Ipchris, it  .assistance  (Hy  !r  iiislei) 

AOmi.nist'^ti.e  expenses,  A::enc,  Icr  Intei.-ialio:  .1  C^.-lupmeni  (B,  transfer) 

Mdm.nistratiie  and  other  expenses  Slate  (B,  '■:■■  ic-) 

Ping'ams  re'.itiiif  to  popul  ition  fi(c-.lh(B,  t;  ,,  s6.;)  "   ' 

Total,  Funds  appropriated  19  :he  P.esnlti" 
Ney;  budget  (obligalio,  0)  authont, 
By  transfer  . 


Office  ol  the  Sccif-iary 
Office  ol  the  Geneial  Counsel 

(By  transit-:) 
Agricultuial  Rese,-,ich  Service 
Animal  and  Pl.n.t  Health  Inspection  Service" 

(By  transfer) 
St-itistical  Roporliiig  Service 
Foieifii  Agricultural  Seruce 

(By  transfer)       

Fcononiic  Research  Service     ..   " 

Fainieis  Home  Adjiiinistralion 

(B,  tiansfer)'      ...         ...    "■ 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service        V^V     V . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TGRICULTURE 


C,,;bi-;:«atioii  operations 

(B.  traiisteO 
Hivei  basin  suicc,sandinvestigations 

(By  transtoi) 
V.dteisheri  (jiaiifiing 

(B,  t;.,i,st,,I)  '.'...' 


Soil  Conservation  Service 


Forest  protection  and  utilization 

(B,  traiisfc-r) 
Consliuct.on  and  land  acquisition 

(By  transfer) 


FoiestSei.ice 


Total.  Department  of  Agriculturo- 

Uew  budget (obligadonal) authority 
By  lidiislei 


Sal.ir.e'  .mil  expense^  (By  Ir 


fer) 


l)[PARTfyiENT  OF  cor.;;,:tRCi 
General  Admiiii  tialioii 


Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Adrniii.'.tralii 


1972  census  of  governments  (Bi  ti.msfer) 
1972  economic  censu^e.  (By  ti,i>!-  fei) 
Hineteeiilti  deceninal  census  (B^  lianstei) 


Domestic  iikI  Inlerriational  Bi, mess  Administralit 


Sal.ines  a-id  expense;  (By  tianbtEr). 
Salanes  ami  expenses  (By  transler). 
S.->laries  and  expenses  (By  transflr) 


National  Industrial  Pollut  on  Control  Council 
United  Stales  Travel  Seuice 


Budget. 

estimates 

(II.  Doc  93  70 

and  93  16) 


iU.Odij 


1  000  000 

(200.  600) 

(82.000) 

(236  000) 


1.014.000 
(518  000) 


14.00n 


Recommerdf,) 
11.    House  bill 


«H  (-00 


1  0^0  000 

(200  000) 

(82  000) 

(236.  WtO) 


I  01.:  000 
(518.000) 


14  000 


Amoun' 

recommende.l 

by  Senri'f, 


11*  000 


1  OjO,  Oju 

(200  500) 

(82.000) 

(336.  000) 


1  014  O'O'i 
(518.  UA)) 


11  00" 


lialioiial  Ccoanic  and  Almosiihenc  Administration 


Reseanh.  do,ol"pi.ieii!  and  fatdiiie;  (By  transfer) 

Satellite  operations  (By  transfer) 

Fisheries  Loan  Fund  (Increase  111  lirniiatioii) 

Fishermen's  Gu.ii.n  ty  Fund  (By  tiansfer)  .   .,. ..'" 


'>1  -•^- 
—  1  •••>  I 


Ccr''C'e',(l? 

■-,vec-.i-:t 


SU  j-.O 


1.000  '--' 

(?T,J  '.1 ' 

(82      - 
(23^  ' 


!  014  ,,„ 
ii>\i  jOC) 


512.00(1 

30.)  001) 

300  OlN. 

30-'  0'..') ' 

(1  3ri,8En) 

(!  3(1  8f  )) 

( 1  304,  8£i  ) 

(i  304  t-.O) 

(2  111  52'ii 

('  111.520) 

(2  111  520) 

(2  111  :23» 

(270  300) 

(270  300) 

(270,  390) 

(27C  30'ti 

(!  233  840) 

(!    "3.840 

(I  233  8:   1 

(78  000) 

(78.000) 

(78,000) 

(78. r    . 

(193  980) 

(!93  980) 

(193  9801 

51?  000 

300  000 

SOC.  000 

SCO  C'.'i 

(3,958  660) 

(5  19?  500) 

a  192.500) 

(5  192  '     . 

112.000 

112  000 

112  Lcj 

"(in  000) 

113,000 

113.000 

113  000 

2  856.  000 

-:  856,  COO 

:  856.  OC;, 

3.  495.  000 

3  495  000 

."  495  CO"" 

(2,249  000) 

41  000 

41  000 

41  OC) 

166  000 

166,030 

166  OC  • 

(166, 000) 



251.000 

251  ooa 

251  0(' 

1  5S4  000 

1  b8-;.000 

1  584  C" 

(1.084.000) 

438  000 

438.  000 

438.  OCo 

3  371  000 

3  •'Tl  OC- 

?  3'1  000 

(3.371  j:.6) 

252.  000 

252.  000 

'.i  06 

(251  454) 

167  060 

167  000 

167  i)(,L. 

(167,190) 

5  i;'..ooo 

5.  U4,  000 

5  U4,  •  ." 

(5.141  000) 

213  OHO 

213.000 

213  OU'- 

(213. 090) 

18  2uj.OoO 

18.  203.  UUl. 

18  203  (,.-:• 

(12  759  OOO) 

(161  54(. 

(164  543) 

(161  5::» 

( ;  5 :  5  ■  ) 

(29.  OCO) 
(310  80U) 
(255  200) 

(£9.000) 
(310,800) 
(.■55  203) 

(29  000) 
(:i0.83ii) 

(-■55,  :;v) 

(29  i»oO) 

(jIO  5,1,1) 
(.~55    'If.  . 

O'-  900) 

(37.,  9lio) 

(372.900) 

li-2  9kM) 

(7  OOil) 

(',  000) 

(7,0001 

(7.0ii0) 

(1,^54, ;  J.) 

(:  ,'3  440) 

(S  200) 

(130). 


(1254,200)  (l,2M2iKi)  (1,2S4  200) 

(273.440)  (/7J.440)  (273.440) 

(8,200)  (8. 2l1u)  (8.200) 
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June  26,  1973 


Decarlment  of  activity 


Budget 

estimates 

(H.  Doc.  93  70 

and  93  16) 


Reconimended 
in   House  bill 


Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 


Confet»nfe 
agieement 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMIWERCE— Conlinued 


Office  of  Tflecommuriicdtioiis 
(  ».  o^iih   engineering,  an.ilysis,  and  lecfinicaf  sei vices  (By  ttan  fer). 


ToMI   Department  of  Commerce: 

By  uansfer 

Iiiaease  in  limitation. 


V'li*afy  per-^nfel   Army 
Ml  tary  personnel.  Navy 

(By  transfer)  

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force      .    ... 

(By  transfer) 

Reserve  personnel,  Army  

Reserve  personnel.  Navy  

Keser'.e  personnel.  Air  Force 

f^afional  Guard  personnel.  Army 
National  (iuaid  pe'sonnel   Air  (oice 


DtPARTVfNT  OF  DEFENSE     MILITARY 
Military  Personnel 


Operation  and  Maintenance 
Ope'at'On  a^d  maintenance   Army 

(Jperar. on  and  maintenance,  Navy 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps  .  ..? ' '... 

Operation  a  I'd  maintenance.  Air  Force  ..   ,    ._ 

Ui  eration  ani  maintenance,  Defen^^e  agencies 

Secre'ary  of  Defense  acti. dies  * 

Joint  Ctiiefs  of  Start  ".'./.'.'.'."."..".".'.'.'.'.".. !.y.       ".l"' 

Office  of  Information  of  ttre  Armed  Forces _. _. 

Armed  Forces  Institute  . .  ._ '_] 

Inteilgence  and  communication  acti.ities ._'. 

Def-yise  Nuclear  Agency _ ' 

Defence  Su[)pU  Agency   .. _ _ 

Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency "'!!!''''.'.'!'"I'.".!!"!^!".. .!! 

Defense  Vappinj;  Agency. 

Defense  Inyestigatiye  Ser. ice  ..    .".!]'!'"!!"I!!]!!""''!" 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Arm.  Reserve       ^,. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  f^  ivy  Reserve 

(iper.iticn  and  maintenance  Marine  Corp^  Reserve      

Operation  and  maintenance   Air  Force  Re' erve 

Operafio"  and  maintenance.  Arm,  N.itional  Guard       '..'.l''.!..'..'.l'.'.'_'.l. 

Operation  a o'l  m.i'nteiMiice,  Air  Na'ioiial  Guard  

Natmnal  Bsard  tor  tfie  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac'ice   Army     !...'.!".'!! 

Cour*  of  Mdif,>rvAp[jeals   Detente 


Re^elrctl   Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation 


Researcli,  'levelopmeni   'eM   and  evaluation.  Army 
Re^tj'ch,  devel'ipmeiil,  teM,  and  evaluation,  Na.y 
Res»j'cn  development,  le^t,  and  evaluation,  A'r  Force 
Reieircti  development,  test,  and  evaluation,  Delense  agencies 

Total  Department  of  Defense-  Mildary: 
f. e A  budget  (obli national)  autnor it y 
By  Iran  ter      


Corp'  of  Engineers     Civil- 

General  uiweslieaticn-.  (By  tr.in^ler) 
General  ex(jenses  (Bv  tr,fii"  le') 


(jper,):;on  rtnd  ma.nteinmce         


Deraitment  ot  I-e  Army 


Unilei]  Stales  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 


Canal  /one  Go.ernmenI    Operi'.nf  expense^ 

Toral   Department  of  Defense     Civil: 
fjew  budget  (obligatioiial)  authority  . 
By  Iraiisler  .        . 


The  Panama  Canal 


DEPARTMF'iT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Food  drug  and  product  safet,  (By  transfer) 


Health  Services  and  Menial  Health  Adminislralion 
Mental  health  (By  transfer) 

S.mi'  llijahPttis  Hospdal  (By  Iraiisiei)  -"-""".'. '"m""". .  I"." '. 

Health  services  planning  and  development  (By  transfer)  ..    ....! .\V/"//V   \ 

Preventive  health  services  (By  transfer)      .  .  

tiational  health  s'atisric,  (By  transfer)  "     .   /.'   "  ----- 

Office  of  the  Administrator  (By  transfer)  .  '_   .-l- 

Indian  health  services  (By  tr.msfer) 

tmergenc,  health  (By  iidii.fei)   .  '_ 


fiational  Institutes  of  Health 
National  Cancf-r  lir.ii'ute  (By  transfei ) 

National  Heart  anrl  Lung  Institute  (By  liinsfei)  ^ ' 

National  Insli'ute  ot  Dental  Research  (By  tiaiibfei) 

National  Ins'i'ute  of  Arthritis,  Me'abolisni,  and  Digestive  Diseases  (By  lransfer)'.".""."_V.V 

National  int  t.tu'"  ot  Neuiological  Diseases  and  Stroke  (Bv  transfer) 

Nat. onal  Institu'e  ot  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  (By  transfer) 

National  Institute  ot  General  Medical  Sciences  (By  transfer)  ..."     

National  Institute  of  Chdd  Health  and  Human  Development  (By  transfer) 

National  Eve  Institute  (By  transfer) 

■(atior.al  Institute  of  Environmental  Hciilth  Sciences  (by  tiaiisler).""!" 

Research  resources  (B,  transfer)  '"' '" 

John  E    Fngaity  Intfinational  Center  tor  Advanced  Stud,  ni  the  Health  Sciences  (By  iVans'ter)' 
Health  manpower  (By  trarster) 

N,,' or,il  Libr^rv  ot  Med. cine  (By  transfer)  

Ottic"  ot  the  Direc'oi  (H,  Tansier)  '.!--".!'.!!!"'.".!!".y.!!".". 


($92. 100) 


(2,  759.  283) 

(8.200) 


185  46J  OOn 
140,  000.  000 

43.302.000" 
176.800,000 

11  224. OOO' 
6  277.  000 
?,  747,  fjOO 

15  916.000 
4.  509  000 


119 

996 

nno 

103 

068 

000 

5 

513 

000 

95 

400 

000 

(26 

/75 

000) 

h/b 

000 

151 

000 

56 

000 

70 

000 

6 

791 

000 

154 

000 

14 

179 

000 

1 

35? 

000 

3 

045 

000 

.!5I 

000 

3 

81a 

000 

2 

431 

coo 

14 

000 

3 

519 

000 

9.487 

000 

6 

913 

(CO 

3 

000 

17,000  . 

9.772.000  .. 
8  314.  000  .. 

8  2'17.  000  . 
1,255.000 


990, 688,  000 


(800  ono) 

(700,000) 


324. COO 


786,  000 


1.110,000 

(1,500,000) 


(2  072  000) 


(795.000) 
(934.000) 
(116,000) 

(1,940,000) 
(343  000) 
(28?,  000) 

(2  734  000) 
(81.000) 


(1  141  000) 
(503,000) 
(132,000) 
(41?  UOO) 
(291,000) 
(341.000) 

(27,000) 
(315  000) 

(45  000) 
(111  001!) 

(41,010) 

(31.000) 
(4'8, 000) 
(155,000), 
(256,000) 


($92.  100) 


(2,769  183) 
(8  POO) 


80,651   000 

123,311,000 

(14.550.000) 

40,  362,  000 

164,070,000 

(7,  000.  OOO) 

8  119  000 

5,  935,  000 

b  415,000 
4  509,000 


91  000,  000 
93  000  000 

5  000.  000 
75,  600,  000 

(23,700.000) 

620  000 

136  000 

50  000 

67  000 

6  100  000 
140  000 

12  350,000 
1,300,000 

2,  712,000 
225,  000 

3,  700.  000 
2.  300.  000 


($92. 100) 

(2,  759  183) 
(8,201)) 


175,651  000 

123,  311,000 

(14,550,000) 

40,  36?  000 

164,  070.  000 

(7.000,000) 

7  924.  OfJO 

5,  935,  000 

15  416  000 


91,000,000 
103,068,000 

5.  000,  000 
75.500  000 

(23  002,  OPO) 

136  000 
50,  000 
18  000 

6.  100,  000 

12.350  000 
1.300.000 
3.  045,  000 
3,  000 
3  700.  OOO 
2  300,  000 


($92  I  ■■  ) 


759  183) 
(8  ?00) 


175  651  000 

1?3  311  000 

(14.550,000) 

40.  36?,  000 

164,070,000 

(7,  000  000) 

7.  924.  000 

5,  935,  000 

15,416,000" 


91  000  000 
95  000.  000 

5  000.  000 
75  600  000 

(23,  002,  000) 

136  000 
50  000 
18  000 

6  100,  000 

12  350,000 


3  300,000 
8  500  000 

6, nbO  000 


,  300,  000 
.  500. 000 
.  500,  000 


300.  000 
045,  000 
3,000 
700, 000 
300.  000 

300.000 
500, 000 
500,  000 


854, 973  000 
(21,  550,000) 


(800  000) 
(700  000) 


324,000 
750.000 


1,074,000 
(1   500  000) 


(?  072  1)00) 
(934,000) 


854,639.000  846  571  000 

(21.550,000)        (?1   550,000) 


(800  000) 
(700.000) 


324  000 
750,000 


(800  000) 
(700  000) 


324,000 
750  000 


1,074  000  1   074  ono 

(1,  500  000)  (1   500,000) 


(2.072.000)  (2,072  000) 


(934  000) 


(934,000) 


(282  000)  (282  000)  (282.000) 

(,':  734  000)  (2.734.000)  (2.734.000) 

(81   000)  (81.000)  (81  000) 
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Depailmeiit  or  acliuity 

S.il.-iries  and  expense-  (By  Irjnc'er) 
Chdd  development  (C,  liansfet) 


Socia  and  RehabililaOon  Sefwce 

Office  of  Child  Developmenl 

Office  ot  the  Secretary 


Office  of  Consumer  Afiairs  (By  transfer) 

Departniciital  management  (B,  trsi.sfer).. "-- -"!'"}-'!   ""!"'."'"! 

Tmal  Department  of  H»:dth,  Education  and  Welf.ite'  By  transfer 

DEPARr?.iEf«T  OF  THE   INTERIOR 

r  ,      .  ,      ..  Bureau  ot  Indian  Affa.rs 

tducation  and  v.elfare  services  (By  transfer) 

f,  ,  ,  ,„  Bureau  ot  Outdoor  Recreation 

Salarie'  and  e'ponses  (Bv  transfer) 

Land  and  water  conservation  (Increase  111  iin  !|3iioii) 
Consolidated  v.nking  fund  (By  tiansfei) 


Budget 
estimates 
(H.  Doc.  93  70      Recommended 
and  93  16)        m    House  bdl 


(Si  067,  fr::i) 
(150  000; 


.  (25  000)  ($25,  OOD) 

(674, 00<')) 


Amount 

recommended 

Ity  Senate 


Conte.c-n 

uftee'i- 


(15,  tB3,  001)  (6,  128.  OOO) 


(?150  OOOy  (5!5"n.>\, 

(25,  000)  (25   Oj) 

(6. 278,  CuO)         (6, 278  o\.t)) 


Geological  Snr/ev 
Surveys,  investigalions,  and  leseaich  (incease  m  limitation) 

u    ...       ,     ,  .    ,„  Bureau  of  Wv  es 

Health  and  safttv  (By  transfer) 

General  adiiiin:sttai:ve  expenses  (By  tiansfei)  . 

,   ,  ,  ,.  Office  ot  Coal  Peseaich 

ixilatics  and  expenses  (Increase  m  Inniiation) 

Bureau  ot  Sport  fisher, rs  and  Wildlife 
-  5'aiiagemeni  a  1(1  investigal'ons  of  lesouices, 

,,  ,  National  Pail,  Service 

r.1ai-iagem"iit  and  protection 

n'aiiitenaiice  and  reha^iiitJlion  of  pii'.'jical  tarili' es 

General  investigations  (Bv  tiansfer) 
Operation  and  iiiaintenance  (By  iiansfei) 
General  administrative  expenses  (By  Iransfer). 

Total,  Department  of  file  Interior: 

New  butl,:ei  (obligatioiial)  author, ty 

Bv  transfer 

Increase  in  limitation 


Bureau  ot  Reclaniation 


DFP.'.RTMFNT  OF  JUSTICE 
Legal  Acl'vities  and  General  Adnniiistralion 


Sa  arie<  and  expenses,  genei,''  .-ir'i.nnistration  (Bv  transfer) 

Saariesai'dexpe.ise?,  general  legal  activities  (By  lianster)  "'"" 

Salaries  an.j  e.^cnscs.  Unite:.  State'  attoi.,e> .  and  niU^hals  ("By  tra.rf'er) 


Salaries  2iid  exptiisis  (By  liji.ilei) 
Salirie   nn.i  e.^er,e'  (By  tiar-'er) 


Federal  Bureau  ot  liivestifation 
Inim  station  and  Nalutali/ation  Service 


Feileial  Prison  5,  tern 

Salaries  and  expti.ses.  Bureau  ol  Piiscns  (Bv  Iraiislei) 

Federal  Prron  Iridu^itiies.  Incorporated-         '  "" '       " 

Federal  Piison  lii,;us(r,e..  lui.d.  Voc  dicnul  ti.irnn,?  txr»ii-.es  (l„crea=e  in  limitation)... 

Bureau  ol  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
SnTrie:  and  expti  .a:  (By  lij,,  tei) 

Total,  Departmi  nt  ol  Justice: 

By  transfer ' 

lnc'e:ise  It;  lin".i:.i'ion  ■■ 


OIPARTMEI^T  OF  LABrjR 
Manpcvei  Admin,  trotion 


Manpower  AdnnniMraiion,  Salaiie    -  td  expenses  (By  tiar'sfer) 
Allocation  to  Health,  EducatiO'i,  aini  Wellate(By  tiansler)....." 


Salaries  and  expe  ses  (By  tia.'sfei) 
Sal.-.iio:  and  expense;  (Sv  tran.ler). 


Labcr-Maiiusctnent  Services  Adnnni  lialion 
Einployiiieni  Standar  Js  Administration 

Salaries  and  expense..  (By  tmnsfer)  ...'^."T'""".^"""  '""  """"  '^""'""^"^l'"" 
Total.  Deparinie,:'.  of  Labor:  By  transfer    ,. 

DIP",RTM[fN'T  01   STATE 

Au'ininistiation  ol  Fofei};n  Aft,\ir;:  Salaries  and  expen-es 

(By  transfer) ....  '^     '     - -• 

Inteiiiational  Orji  inizations  and"(;JnferViicVi;'M^sCio;,''i(;  iMiVr'iiSio:^!  ngao^^^ 


(2.  .v^e  O0.J>  (>   326  f«..0)  ('  37(?  OOCi) 


(72  000) 

(120  000> 

(8.000) 


(350.  000; 

(663.  OOC) 
(43  000) 

(2!,  000.. 


EJO.  000 


1. 442.  (iM 
2.  598  000 


(315.000) 

(1. 165.  000) 

($375,  000) 


4  940  0^0 

(4.  957,  000) 

(494,  000; 


,200.000) 

1590,000) 

1  350,000) 


7  240  OOO) 

v2,  4j0  COO) 

2,  000  OOO) 
■l':.OO0) 

.5>i0.  DOO) 


(72.  000) 
(120, 000) 


(350  OOO; 


(663  000; 
(43  000) 


(21.  nco) 


900  l;00 


1.  442  000 

2.  598  OOo 


(315.000) 
(1.  165  000) 
($373,  000) 


(72  OnO)  (-;        , 

(120  tuO;  (U-O.tXlO) 


(350  ?f;Oi 


('W3.  DOii) 
(43  OPO) 


(24  000; 


500  (?00 


I  442  000 

?  ',98.000 


4  940.  WO 

(4,  959  00(1) 

(49-1,  000) 


, 200,  000) 

r  500.  000) 

(1  360.000) 


. 7.  240  000; 

,:.  400. 0-.9; 

2,  000.  000; 
:04.  COO) 

60?  OOC) 


200.  000; 

,500  000) 

I.  360  0(iO) 


7  210.000) 
:  400.000; 


.6'0  OOO) 


il4,  300  000)         114  300  OW) 
UU4.  OOU;  1104.000) 


(663  000, 


(24 


g-io  'lOO 

1  442  r,fln 

2  598.  tjOO 


(315.000)  (315  ono, 

(1.155.000)  (1   165.  OOO; 

($375, 000)  (375,  000) 


4  940  000  t  9<n  000 

(4  959  000)  ( !  959  C'O) 

(494  000)  (494.000) 


■?09  ti^l) 

■S-IO  000) 

!  569  1)00) 


. 2*0  CJO; 


2.  COO  Oi>i;  ?  OOj    ■  .■) 

104  OOi?)  10'  033; 


5')r  000) 


14,300.(100)  14.  39"  000) 

■  104  (XK))  •UJ  000) 


■  1  0,-5.000). 
.SJ.JIX))... 

-- 

f'75.700) 

(475.  7O0) 

,475  700) 

'  "j  r.>o» 

1  028  500) 

,1,0.-3  500) 

■1.028  500) 

!  ■>■'<:  5:--i» 

i667,  SCO) 

,667.  SOD; 

(66T  800) 

667  E:iO) 

13,500.000) 

.2.  1/2.  UOO) 

i2.  172.0j0) 

?  172  COD 

2.  949.  000 

.719  5(111) 

■60  400) 

2  949.  000 

,719.  5r,()) 

i&O  40(1) 

:.  949  000 
719.500) 
,60  4G0) 

?  9»9  OCI 
719.  500; 
.60.4(ui 
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Depailnien;  or  activity 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE— Continued 
lnlerni<tion.il  fornniiibion^: 

Interiiiitioiial  Boundary  aiui  rtalei  Coiiin,i!.-iOM.  Unitci!  Slates  and  Mexico.  Opeiation  and  mamlcnance 

(Bytiansfei)  '" 

American  •cclion':,  intei national  commissions  (By  tiansfei")  '"! " ' 

I'lter rational  hsheiies  comn.issioiii  (By  Iranilerj    .""  

E  lucalioiial  Exchange  Mutual  educational  and  ci.llural  exchange  activities  "(increVsVi'niiniitalfon) 


Budget 

estima'cs 

(H.  Dor  93  70 

and  93  16) 


ReconimeiKioi 
m   House  hill 


Total.  Depailment  ol  Stale: 

New  bui'pet  (oblifatioral)  au'hontv 
By  Itsn^le! 
Inctuase  in  liniitalion 


J6"!  000 
(20,000) 
(13,000) 
lis  OOC) 
(48  000) 


3,012  000 

.828,  90G) 

i48  OOU) 


Opetalioiis(Bv  (rnn:.'er) 

Salaiies  and  expenses  (By  triiisleO 


DfPAPTMfiT  OF   TRA.'JSPORTATION 
Fedeiai  Aviation  Adniinistra'ion 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

Fedc'.i'  Riiliodd  Admiiiistialion 


OHice  ijl  the  Adrnmisliatoi   Salaries  and  pxpf^i's  (By  liansl»r) 
Bureau  ol  Raiiicad  S.ilely  (By  trflnslei) 


56  000 1 
(121, 000,. 


Total,  Depai'nient  ol  Tia  sponatign    By  li,iiisier 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Office  ol  the  Secretary 


Salaiies  an.i  expe  ises  (By  lianslei) 
bal.i:ies  antl  e<pe  ses  (B,  liiicslei) 
baia.'ies  .'nd  eipeii  es  (B,  tr-inslni) 


Sd  ■^  es  and  expenses 
(B(  .ransler) 


B(,(f3u  ol  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fiieaims 

Bureau  ol  Customs 

Uni'ed  Stales  Secret  Service 


Total   Depaifmpi;  o'  Ihp  Tipssmv; 
New  budget  (chligdiioiial)  authority 
By  tianster 


CiMRAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

R-.-,'l  Pencil,  Ac'u. ties    Oper.'   ng  expci '»'■.  Public  BuiHing  Service 

P'r.oii.i;  Piai,eri,  Aci.nties.  Oijcratiiig  exfjeiises,  Fetieial  Supply  Seiuce  '"'   "'"      "" 

(Bv  Ir.jiistei)    .  ■' * 

R>-i:oi.ls  Ac:u!li.?s   Oijorating  », senses.  Nalioihil  Archives  and  Recoriis  Service  (By  iraiislei)' 

Aulo'iisiel  Data  antl  Teleccmmu^icitions  Service   Op  rating  expense;  (Bv  Jrar.sler)  

I  rtr';'AM"!"''?eT'^^'l',"f  "'""''■'  *'"'"'"  ";'7ali"i!  f'l.en.es,  Propeit,  Management  and  Oispo'safSeivice (By Har'isfer) 
L'-iT.ji  Activi.ies   Salaies  an,  expenses  OHice  of  Adm  I. litraior  (B,  iJ^niler), . 

Ta'at,  Geneia.  Scfv  tes  Admni'stiaion; 
Ne«  tjudget  fobligational)  aulhoiity 
By  traiiJer 

yETlRANS'  ADMINIiTRATION 
Meuicat  and  prosthetics  reseaicH  ;Bv  tr,insfei) 

OTHER  K.UlPtNOlNT   AGINCIES 

Action    Oper-itmg  expenses,  iloniestic  programs  iB.  liai'.ter) 

fiiiencan  Battle  Moriuinents  Commission,  Salarie'.  amj  expenses  "'" 

r.i  Aeronautic    Board:  Salaries  anil  expenses     .  ""■' 

(,'vjI  Service  Commission:  '  

Sil,ir!es  and  expenses  (by  transfer)      .         .  » 

Trvisleis  liom  'rbsi  lui'ls  to  Salaries  and  expenses  (increase  in  limita'tioii) 

t'-  leral  iv'edial.-n  anrt  Conciliation  Service:  Silaries  and  expenses  

Federal  Peer  Commission:  Salaries  and  expens-'s  ". 

!  :er«f,veriimeiiMl  agencies:  "  

A  Iv  %ou  Con  rrissioii  on  lnterpo.ernme"tal  Relations.  Salaries  and  expenses 

l-'ters'a'e  Ccmrinr  e  Comnnssion,  Salaries  and  expenses  

iiafc.inal  Science  Foundation:  ' " 

Salaries  arin  expenses    Protr.'m  ile;elnpment  and  managemenl  (increase  in  limitation) 

Secur.i-es  anil  fxchanje  Commission,  Silanes  and  expenses  

Uiu'eii  States  Inlurnatio.'!  AgenC) :  Salants  a.nj  expenses  " 


Ti  !al  other  independent  agencies' 

liew  burigel  (obligational)  authuidy 
By  tianster 
liicre:!se  m  tim.t.ilion 


C  "net  o!  Cotumtn  lu"d' 
Uei'sial  ppetating  expen'es 
Pntilic  Sclety 
E'lucilion  .     , 
Recreation 
Hurnan  resource? 
Hifhrtavi  and  tr.>l1ic 
Environmental  'etyices 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Total.  Oistiicl  ol  Columbia:  llcw  budget  (oblijational)  authority.  District  ol  Columbia  funds 


■200.000,1 
700. 000) 

2  000  000 1 


1  825,000 
1 300,  000 1 


1 ,  825,  COO 
.  ),2U0,000i 


5  000, 000 
400  DOO 
(230,  000) 
(340,000) 
(14  000) 
(262.000) 
(30.  000) 


5  400,  000 
(876.000) 


(1.  170  000) 


(269.  rcii) 
323,  000 
230,  000 

(115  000) 

(244,  500) 

16«  000 

477  000 

12  000 
600.  000 

( 560.  000) 
532.  000 
500,  000 


2  842  000 
(384.260) 

(804,  500) 


1958.000) 
f  1.  108.  COO) 
(1,043,000) 

1 250.  000) 
(2.248.000) 

1 291  000) 

1993,000) 


T:;tal.  tiMe  II- 

.'<e*  bucael  (obligaliona!)  authniity 

By  transler 

Increa-ie  in  limitation 


15,891.000) 


563  000 
?0  000) 
13.000) 
16  000) 

■  43.  000) 


3  012  "00 
828.  iOO) 
1 48,  000) 


Amount 

recoiimended 
by  Senate 


$63,000 
(20,000) 
1 13.  000) 
-16.000) 

■48  000) 


3  012  000 
&28.  900) 
148,000) 


Con:erenj 
agreement 


$63,  003 
1 20,  000) 

•  13,000) 

•  16,000) 
(48,000) 

3  012,000 
■828,900) 
(48  000) 

•  21,523  OOOi  21  523,0001  21  523,000i  21,523,000- 

98,428,.  98  428;  98  4-S,  98.128, 


56  000,  56,000-  i 56  000 

•  21798  428-         ,21  677  4:'8)  21  677, 4-'8"i         '21~677,428i 


1,018 


018,989.000 
8,237,036) 
1,  458,  700) 


200  000 1 

-700.000- 
?  000  000 


I  s;'5  000 

-300.000) 


1,825  000 
•3.200  000 1 


5  000  OOC 
400  000 
(230.000) 
(340  000) 
(14,000) 
(262,000) 
(30,000) 


5  400  000 
(876,000) 


(I    170  000) 


(269.250) 
323  000 
200,  000 

(115  000) 

(244  500) 

1C8  000 

4  77,000 

12.000 
600,  000 

(560.000) 
532  000 

500,  000 


2  812  000 
(384,260) 
(80)  500) 


•  958.000) 
'1  108  000) 
1  043  000) 

-250,000) 
( 2,  248  000) 

(291,000) 

(993,000) 

6  851  000) 


899,  f91  500 
(h/,  5U,  536) 
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-200  000 

700,000, 

2,000,0001 


1   750  000 
300  000 


1,750,000 
3,200,0001 


"■  000,000 
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(230.000) 

(340,000) 

(14  000) 

(262,000) 

(30,000) 


5  400  000 
(876  000) 


(1    170,00(1, 


(269  260) 
323,  000 
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(244  5O0) 

168,  000 

477,  000 
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(560,  0{iO) 
632  ('00 
500.  OUO 


2  812,000 
(384, 260) 
(804   500) 


•958  000) 
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•  1  043.  000) 
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(2,248,000) 
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899  672,  000 
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(200  000 
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2,000  000 ,( 
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5  000  00 
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(262,000) 

(30,000) 
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(876  000) 


(1   170  000) 


(.•'69  260) 
323  000 
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(115,000) 

(244  500) 

168  000 
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12  COO 
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(560  000) 
532  000 
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(384,260) 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  \vc 
]iad  a  rather  hard  and  difficult  confer- 
ence. A  number  of  itenit;  in  the  bill  were 
controversial,  particulavi.v  tho.se  that 
(ome  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  labor, 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  These 
provisions  were  di.scussed  at  yreat  length 
during  the  day.s  the  conferees  met. 

The  House  was  adamant  In  its  resist- 
ance to  those  amendments  and  finally  we 
had  no  reasonable  alternative  other  than 
to  agree  to  recede  from  them.  Otherwise 
we  would  have  had  a  deadlocked  confer- 
ence and  no  bill  reported. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  state  for  the 
record  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of    the    Subcommittee    on    Labor,    and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnusoni   midertook  to  fully 
defend   the   action   of   the   Senate   and 
vigorously    insisted    upon    the    Senate 
amendments  being  agreed  to  or  at  least 
some  reasonable  compromise  being  made 
with  respect  to  them.  But,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  the  House  was  adamant  in 
refusing  to  go  along  or  to  make  any  com- 
l)romise  with  respect  to  most  of  them.  As 
a  result,  the  Senate  finally  receded  and 
we  were  able  to  agree  on  the  conference 
rejjort  that  is  now  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification. 
I  move  that  the  report  be  approved. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the   time    be 
taken  out  of  both  .sides  ecjuallv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.jection.  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legi.slaiion  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  v.e  on  controlled 
time?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
on  controlled  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  time  doe.s  the  mi- 
nority have? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  the  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  ample  time 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.   \'cry  well.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  page 
8  of  the  report  of  the  manauers  of  the 
House,  which  relates  to  the  manpower 
administration  and  specifically  the 
Neij^hborhood  Youth  Corps— e.specially 
the  summer  job  program— to  reiterate 
th  legislative  intent  in  this  matter  as  to 
elements  already  in  at^reement.  as  well 
as  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  fact  that  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
concur  in  a  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  rcaardint;  the  $44,5 
million  we  added  and  which  is  reported 


in  disagreement;  and,  therefore,  there  i^ 
an  operative  aspect  to  w  hat  I  am  about  to 
deal  with  here.  We  could  be  required  to 
vote  on  the  matter  of  the  S44.5  million  on 
a  lollcall  vote. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  we  adopted 
an  amendment  in  the  Senate  which 
added  $44. .5  million  to  the  refusal  of 
both  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
both  Houses  of  tiie  Congress  to  rescind 
or  amend  an  appropriation  of  $256,503.- 
000  for  this  purpose,  an  amount  which 
already  had  been  appropriated,  and 
v.hich  the  administration  asked  both 
Houses  to  rescind.  They  both  clearly  re- 
jected that  request  previously,  which  is 
very  important,  as  I  will  develop  in  a 
moment. 

In  addition,  we  carried  here  an  amend- 
ment to  add  $44.5  million,  of  which  $35 
million  was  for  the  summer  job  program, 
S8  million  for  recreational  support,  and 
$L5  million  for  transportation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  had  this  sum  of 
344.5  million  been  made  available,  togeth- 
er with  the  $256.5  million  already  ap- 
propriated, we  would  have  re-created 
roughly  the  same  program  as  last  year. 
Summer  is  here  and  we  are  at  the  thres- 
hold of  the  operation  of  this  program.  I 
am  not  going  to  bedevil  the  Senate  now 
with  the  urgency  of  the  program.  We 
argued  that  and  prevailed.  Indeed,  people 
A\ho  feel  as  I  do  prevailed  in  the  other 
body,  in  that  they  rejected  the  adminis- 
trations  request  to  rescind  $256.5  million. 
The  conferees  having  met  come  back 
with  the  following  proposition  in  effect 
reiterating  the  position  already  taken 
by  each  House  previously.  They  say  that 
SL5  billion  in  round  figures  is  available 
for  manpower  training  purposes,  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  currently  plans  to 
obligate  $1.2  billion:  and.  therefore,  that 
there  is  more  than  ample  money  avail- 
able to  fully  support  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

They  say  at  page  8 : 

Ii  i.s  the  intent  of  the  conferees,  that  at 
least  as  many  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  job  opportunities  should  be  provided 
from  this  source  as  were  provided  in  last 
.'summer's  program. 

To  show  they  mean  business  thev  not 
only  stand  fast  by  the  $256  million  pre- 
vious refusal  to  rescind  and  suggest  that 
other  funds  even  beyond  the  S256.5 
.should  be  used,  but  they  also  say  that  the 
S44.5  million— not  separately  as  the  Sen- 
ate ordered  but  within  that  S256  million 
already  appropriated  shall  be  available 
for  us  in  this  program  after  the  first  of 
July. 

Now.  even  though  I  want  to  go  along 
with  that  proposition,  for  now.  I  note 
that  it  does  restilt  in  appropriating 
$44.5  million  less  than  the  Senate  did. 
But  be.vond  that,  in  re.spect  to  the 
$256.5  million.  I  have  the  impression — 
from  talking  with  the  administration — 
that  our  refusal  to  rescind  the  $256.5  mil- 
lion already  appropriated  both  in  the 
Hou.se  and  in  the  Senate  is  not  going  to 
be  construed  by  the  administration  as  a 
mandate  by  us  to  spend,  but  they  are  go- 
ing to  deal  with  it  as  they  choose. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  the  very  least — even 
if  rswallow.  as  I  said,  that  the  $44.5  mil- 
lion ndditional  will  not  be  pio\ided— we 


ought  to  have  that  assurance  that  clearlv 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  al- 
ready so  manifested  their  purpose  b. 
each  refu.sing  prcviou.sly  to  rescind  liu' 
S256.5  million,  as  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  that  the  report  lan- 
guage is  basically  a  reiteration  of  that 
l)reviously  expre-.scd  purpose,  with  the 
additional  purijose  that  even  fund.s  br- 
yond  the  S256.5  million  should  be  niacin- 
available  U  necessary,  to  maintain  the 
program  at  last  year'.-,  level  of  opportuni- 
ties, and  that  844. 5  million  of  llic  $256  .j 
million  can  be  carried  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlic  litre 
of  the  Senator  has  exiJired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
5  additional  minute.-,. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  u.s  remember  that  ilic 
administration  itself  .--hould  concede  thai 
our  refusing  to  rescind  commits  the  ad- 
ministration to  accept  that,  but  I  find 
no  such  accei)tance  on  the  part  ol  the 
administration. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  chairman  of  ilie 
Appropriations  Committee  as  to  wh.it 
one  should  do  to  see  that  the  intent  oi 
the  Congress,  previously  expressed,  and 
reiterated  by  the  conferees  is  not  nulli- 
fied— becau.se  the  conferees  said  their  in- 
tent is  that  they  expect  this  program  t/) 
go  this  summer  as  it  went  on  last  ^li!  .- 
mer. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Senator,  woula  >oii 
plea.se  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  to  phrase  the  qu-. — 
tion  again.  I  appeal  to  the  chairman  cii 
the  Appropi-iations  Committee,  speaking 
for  the  Senate  conferees,  to  tell  us  wiiat 
we  ought  to  do  when  it  is  already  ob- 
vious— and  I  say  so  because  it  is  clear  to 
me— and  I  have  made  all  kinds  of  in- 
quiries, that  the  administration  simpl.-, 
is  not  going  to  do  what  each  Hou.^e  and 
again  the  conferees  say  it  mu.st  do.  and 
that  is  use  these  resources  totaling  S256  5 
million,  which  we  refused  to  rescind  oo 
alter,  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  a  pio- 
gram  from  manpower  services  fuiui^ 
similar  to  last  year's. 

Mr.  MtCLELLAN.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  cannot  give  him  assurance.,-  n.s 
to  what  the  administration  will  do~- 
whether  it  will  spend  the  money  or  no: 
The  Hou.se  po.sition  was  that  thev  l-..ul 
over  S300  million,  that  would  be  unobli- 
gated at  the  end  ol  this  fi.scal  ye.tr. 
Therefore,  they  did  not  want  to  ajopio- 
priate  new  money,  but  were  perfedl.- 
willing  for  this  amount  of  money  to  be 
Used  for  the  purpose  the  Senator  dc-irt-.^ 
out  of  money  already  appropriated  and 
unobligated.  That  was  the  position  of  tlu- 
House. 

The  Senator  was  not  here  when  I  s.iul 
a  few  minutes  ago.  the  Senator  fro';i 
Washington  (Mr.  M,\(iNfsoN  • .  who  :s 
chairman  of  tlic  subcommittee  undi-r 
whose  .iurisdiction  this  item  would  comr. 
and  .-ome  of  the  rest  of  us  were  inteie.^tc.i 
in  this  matter  I  contributed  what  I  could 
to  the  Senate  s  position  in  trying  to  de- 
fend the  Senates  position,  but  along  witli 
these  Items,  and  .some  others,  we  took  4 
days.  We  had  5  days  of  confeienc  e.  and 
at  least  4  days  were  taken  up  on  these  la- 
bor, education,  and  welfare  amendment.--. 
It  was  a  real  battle.  We  did  tlie  very  be^t 
we  louKi. 
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It  appears  to  me  thra  the  money  is  just 
ris  ir.iich  available  v.uh  this  provision  as 
K  '.ould  have  been  to  m.,kc  a  new  appro- 
priation. If  they  will  not  .'j-end  the  money 
i.ircady  api-ropriateri.  I  cio  no:  see  how 
;.  new  appropriation  would  necessarily 
persiiacie  them  to  .--p.nd  the  nioney  icr 
that  pui-iose. 

Mavbe  it  will  But  the  Hoii<;e  wns  re- 
hi.  ta:it.  even,  to  agree  to  this.  They  did 
not  agree  to  a  number  of  otlicr  items. 
.'<b.<Jolut.ely.  this  one  pot  some  six-ci?!  con- 
sideration and  a  ."-pecial  concession  by 
t.  -  Ho!;.  0  Iho  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr  MAi.Nr^ON'  ariiied.  for  otiier 
i  ii!''  :n  the  bill.  He  made  t)ie  same 
argument  to  extend  the  time  to  make 
u;:..  :-.iJO'uic'.i  b;;!ur..  e=  in  appropriations, 
avnlahlo  The  House  would  not  po  along 
with  hi«  proposal. 

I  know  the  Senator  i--  sonifwhat  di«- 
apiK  iiittd,  but  I  do  not  know  v.hat  el.<=e 
I  can  say.  I  tliir.k  v>e  have  every  oppor- 
t'ii.it;  to  have  tiic  money  expanded  and 
tile  programs  carried  out. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thi.ik  tiie  Senator  from 
Aikan^a"?  anti  I  have  been  di'Cu.'-'-mt  the 
nue^tion  at  cros-;  purposes. 

Mr  ?>TrCLFLI.ANr  I  l^ave  been  disruss- 
in?  It  from  the  standpoint  of  what  v,e 
can  per^uado  t!;r  admir^  tration  to  do. 
Mr.  jAVITS.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am 
'  il-in,:.:  aboui  t!,c  1. -v.  V.\-  mu.ie  tlie  law. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  nail  down; 
n  .t  v.Jiat  may  have  hr; opened  in  the 
conferenfe.  I  know  the  operation.  I  v.a.i 
on  the  '^iibconimittpc  I  h">ve  been  in  these 
cases  ni!.<-elf.  So  I  know  exactly  what 
h-'.r'Pei'^,  I  am  trvm-!  to  t-et  at  the  re-  ults 
of  e.;rh  action  of  the  Congre.ss— In  ap!;ro- 
jiiiatinr:  tlie  funds  originally  in  dinying 
'he  rc;;r.cst  for  rc^cc-^.-ion.  and  in  this 
sfatement  of  the  ccrfeiees.  That  is  v.hat 
I  an:  trying  to  ?■  t  :  t.  I  am  not  comijlain- 
in.7  aboit  It.  Tiie  committee  has  done 
v.ell.  What  I  am  trvi:?  to  naii  down 
is  the  following':  I  beg  the  Senator  to 
f o!!o',v  nie  closely. 

The  fart  is  that  both  Hottses  rrcviou-^Iy 
aiiiropi..acd  Sli,j(;.5  million  and  eav'i 
Kcuse  previously  agreed  not  to  rescind 
or  amend  that  amount.  Both  Houses  have 
afcTf'.d  to  that  and  it  ww,  not  in  dispute 
in  the  conferenfc.  I  am  trym-;  Uj  nail 
down  that  v.c  have  a  right  to  refuse  to 
rescind  what  the  aduimistration  a.sked 
to  have  rescinded  and  that  once  that  re- 
fusal is  expres.'-ed  by  each  House,  that 
IS  ecjuivalcnt  to  mandating  at  least  $2.56.5 
million  that  v.e  have  now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  a  Cjucstion 
of  lav.-,  as  the  Senator  has  stilted.  The 
Senator  i.^  an  able  lawvcr  himself  and 
knov.s  that  there  are  dillerenl  interpre- 
tation.'-.  by  peofjle  of  (he  same  .stature  and 
tliC  same  competence  in  law. 

But  I  tliink  I  cun  tell  the  Senator  thLs: 
Irre.'pettive  of  how  binding  it  is  as  a 
matter  of  law.  and  whatever  interpreta- 
tion might  be  given,  it  i^as  certainly  the 
iiilt-nt  of  the  conference— this  is  esjie- 
iially  true  of  the  Stnal*  conferees,  and 
the  Hou.se  acquiesced  in  it— that  tiiLs 
money  .should  be  continued  to  be  made 
available  so  that  these  programs  could 
be  funded.  Whether  it  is  compelling  on 
the  administration,  whether  as  a  matter 
of  law  this  is  a  mandate  to  the  admin- 


istration to  .spend  the  money,  is  the  Sena- 
tor's interpretation.  In  that  respect,  his 
interpretation  is  .iiLst  as  dependable,  pos- 
sibly more  reliable,  than  my  own.  The 
Hou.-e  woak;  not  aprec  to  making  a  new 
atinropria'ion  of  the  funds  that  lie  un- 
expended from  last  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Wiien  the  Seni^tor  .say? 
thpt,  he  confuses  the  i'^sue.  The  fact 
is  that  the  House  ;  nd  Ihe  Senate  did 
each  a"ree  to  S256.5  million,  which  we 
appropriated  and  refused  to  rescind. 
Theie  is  no  question  about  that.  We  can 
f-'o  with  those  funds  and  the  admi'iistra- 
tor  may  be  required  to  do  .so  until  June 
30  — subject  only  to  the  fact  that  $44.5 
million  of  those  lunds  may  carry  over 
bcvond  Jinic  30 — acccrding  to  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MlCLELLAN.  Thfit  *he  prorrram 
was  to  be  continued,  the  funds  mr.de 
available  .solely  for  this  purpo.se,  and  obli- 
gated. 

Mr.  JAVITS  All  right. 
Mr.  M'-CLELIAN.  It  .'•hould  remain 
available  lor  tha  same  purpose.  Wc 
snccify  here  in  thi'--  new  appropriation 
that  it  will  funi!  these  programs  from 
now  until  September  30. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fine.  I  understand  that. 
The.^c  are  exactly  the  points  I  wish  to 
nail  down.' 

Mr.  McCLELU\rT.  There  is  no  tiUi?stion 
about  that. 

Ml  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  That 
ia  fine  in  clarifying  let'i.'ilative  intent,  and 
how  the  coui-ts  may  corii^true  the  law  and 
how  v.e  may  take  after  tlie  administra- 
tion because  it  is  not  doing  what  it  should 
do  and  what  the  Con^recs  has  directed  it 
to  do  is  anotlicr  matter. 

The  point  that  I  simply  wanted  to  nail 
down  is  that  the  picvious  action-s  with 
respect  to  the  $2j6.5  million — -Ahich 
clearly  express  congres.sional  intent  in 
their  own  rit'lit— have  been  more  than  le- 
allirmed  by  the  conferees  in  .saying:  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  at  least 
as  many  neighborhood  youth  siunmer 
opportuiuties  should  be  provided  from 
tins  as  v.ere  i^rovided  last  summer. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  wliat  the 
comcrees  agreed  to. 

The  only  hitch  between  iJie  House  and 
SenaU'  position  is  that  the  House  Mem- 
bfi-s  keiit  saying  that  they  already  have 
tiie  money  and  that  they  did  not  want  to 
make  a  new  appropriation  of  money.  We 
are  cxtendiiiL'  u  from  this  fiscal  year  un- 
til llie  next  fi.scal  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
U)  maintain.  This  wa.s  there  for  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  pre-/ious  position  of  both 
house.s — a.s  to  whi*  h  iheie  was  no  dis- 
agreement—that notwithstanding  the 
position  of  the  administration,  tliey  still 
refuse  to  res<  uid  or  otherwi.se  alter  that 
apiiropnation  for  the  Ntighboihood 
Youth  Coriis. 

The  only  flung  the  conferees  did  not 
wi  h  to  do  was  to  go  ahead  witli  the  new 
appropriation  of  $44.5  million  made  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MrCLEI.Ij\N  It  wa,s  agreed  to  and 
so  expres.sed  in  its  reixirt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  was  the  only 


real  i.ssue — the  question  of  the  ncv.-  ap- 
propriation— when  the  money  wa.s  al- 
ready available  to  fund  the  proeram. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rlcokd  a 
letter  to  the  President  from  m.'seli  and 
29  other  Senators. 

There  being  no  obicction.  the  letter 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Df  AP.  Mh  Pr^f^ri)!  NT-  We  nrce  iliR*.  tlie  Ai- 
iniiustra-aoii  begm  iininedi.itely.  in  accrrtl- 
aiii-e  wrh  C:.i;i:!essionr.l  nueiu,  to  reica-e 
aiiii  obii^a-f  m  tiir.e  lor  vy.e  this  t-umnicr  .il 
leait  tlie  $25(j,50:i.0uu  previou.-Iy  i\i  pri.  pri- 
ated  by  the  Coi'igrcss  for  the  Neighborhocd 
YnuUi  Corp.?  iiminicr  job  prcgraui  to  pre- 
side 607  827  work  experience  opportiinita-'s 
for  pcor  yuuth  fourteen  to  t-;venty-one  ye:<Ts 
of  age. 

"IhJi  airgregate  amount  was  orifiinallv  re- 
quevect  by  the  Adniuustralinn  Inr  n.scal 
yeur  11*7:3  and  appropriatv-U  by  tlie  Coiigre?s 
Ul  tlie  S  jpplemeutal  Appropricition;;  Acl 
(P.L  t:i2-f>-07i,  ttiiich  yoa  '  igiitd  on  Ol  lobrr 
:n,  1072.  ar.ci  the  Continuing  .'\pprcpn,itions 
Act  (P.L  'Xi-9),  which  bccRijse  law  on  flnrr-h 
9,  1973. 

As  >ou  know,  in  e->njunctlon  with  it.=;  fi-^c^: 
year  1974  budget  submission,  the  Adniii.iii- 
li-Hliou  rtquei-ted  rescisbion  ai.d  aniendjii-!  •. 
oX  Us  fitc.il  iULi  budgti..  riqucbliiit:  peiii,;.-- 
sitm  Hot  to  e:-;pfiid  any  funds  ior  Uie  Neigli- 
borho.-'Cl  Yoi.t}!  Corps  summer  job  piogrr.-.n 
lor  tills  su'Mi-'-.er.  In:ii(;t(l.  it  piroposcd  th.-it. 
States  and  cities  u.-ie  for  summrr  jobs  for 
youth  a.s  much  r^s  .?3.3:3  0  million  (includiuj 
t]12  2';o,0jo  in  discreuomiry  and  rcallo.  atcd 
lunas  specifically  m^ide  availai.le  for  that 
ptirp-ve)  ot  ihe  $1.25  billion  (ritcmahy  ap- 
propriated lor  iLScal  ye.ir  1973  for  ihe  spirit.  ■ 
purpose  of  tiie  publi..;  einplnynieiil  prcfrani 
under  the  E;j-.cr[;ency  Eniploymer.  t  A.  l  <  f 
1971. 

BriXh  }il^^}^,:■r  of  the  Crn^TP^".  hn'. e  r..  ■  .- 
denied  resLi.-.sion  in  connection  with  their 
coii'-ideration  of  H.R  7447.  the  .Second  Rnp- 
plernental  Appropriaiiuns  bill,  rejecimz  the 
idea  of  u.-i'.c'  Iniergency  Kinploynieni  A.-t 
funds  and  directing  tliat  at  lea-^t  the  !r2.56  .5 
inil'.i  n  .-.Ircady  appropriated  for  ihe  Neigli- 
lj'ir.,ood  Youlii  Corps  be  rcita-scU  and  obli- 
pated  before  the  close  of  thia  fucal  year.  The 
S^1teJnent  of  the  Committee  on  Conference 
on  HR.  7447  reaffirms  li-.o.-e  actions  .ttatincr 
the  intent  of  the  Conferees  that  genera!;.- 
afpr.  pnated  ibnt  uiK^blip.Tiod  i  funds  for 
nianrjower  sen-ices  (even  beyond  the  $2.'>''  5 
milhon  if  neces.sarv  i  .should  l<c  made  a\ail- 
able  to  maiiuaiu  the  neighborhood  -i'ouih 
Cordis  program. 

A.S  the  pubiir  .--i  hools  are  rece.s.sine  right 
now  throughout  the  Nation  for  the  summer, 
pi'or  youili  will  face  unemployment  levels 
ranging  from  30  to  40  percent  in  pi.verty 
lit  ic'-iboilioods  and  States  and  cities  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  their  needs  for  yomli  Jobs 
•.'.ithiiiit  ciiitiiif:  bark  substantially  on  em- 
ploiineiit  opporliiniiies  for  relurnini,'  vel- 
ern.s  and  thn.sc  on  welfare  who  would  o'lier- 
wis©  be  provided  for  under  the  public  cm- 
plo-.ment  program:  in  fact  the  Depanment 
of  Labor  Statistics  document  clearly  that  if 
$333  0  million  in  Emergency  Employment  A(  t 
fiincJ.-5  are  diverted  to  .summer  Jobs  for  youth. 
at  Icii-i  5:1.000  opportunities  will  have  to  bo 
cut  f.'-om  the  public  tmplovmcnt  program. 
The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  al- 
reatiy  as  much  as  $150  milhon  in  Emergency 
Employment  Act  funds  have  been  diverted 
for  the  stammer  Job  propram. 

We  submit  that  this  situation  creates  an 
impossible  choice  for  States  and  cities  which 
can  tie  ameliorated  by  making  available  at 
li^iiit  the  funds  heretofore  appropriated  by 
the  Cinpres-s  for  the  .specific  purpose  of  the 
Neighborhood  -Youth  Corps  sunmier  prof  ram. 
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■We  note  that  the  National  League  of  Cit- 
ies-U.S.  Conference  of  Mayor.s  documented 
earlier  this  year  that  it  can  effectively  use  a 
total  of  1.018.991  opportunities  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  summer  job  program 
for  this  summer  (compared  with  a  target 
group  of  1.7  million  1. 

.■\ccordingly.  the  f)07.827  opportunities  that 
could  be  made  availaljlc  wuli  the  *256.5  mil- 
lion will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  minimum 
needs.  Even  if  States  and  cities  have  already 
made  available.  a.s  the  Department  estimates. 
.$150.0  million  in  Emergency  Employment  Act 
funds,  these  funds  together  with  the  $256.5 
million,  could  fund  an  aggregate  of  only 
96:i.277  slots— still  55.714  slots  below  the 
1.018.991  opportunities  documented  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities-U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  you  to  act  immedi- 
ately in  accordance  with  itie  clear  Congres- 
sional intent  while  there  is  still  a  chance 
to  provide  a  program  with  resjiect  to  the 
$256,503,000  already  appropriated  so  that 
poor  youth  will  have  constrvtctive  alterna- 
tives to  a  summer  of  restlessness  and  pos- 
sibly worse. 

V'ery  truly  yours. 

Jacob  K.  Javits.  Jennings  Randolph.  Thom- 
a.s  P.  Eagleton.  James  Abourezk.  Joseph  R 
Biden.  Jr.,  Edwaid  W.  Brooke.  Claiborne  Pell. 
J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr.,  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.. 
Philip  A.  Hart.  Frank  Church.  Ciale  McGee, 
William  D.  Hathaway.  Htibert  H.  Humphrey. 
Gaylord  Nelson. 

Harold  E,  Hughes.  John  V.  Tuiiney.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Qucntin  N.  Burdick.  Howard 
W.  Cannon.  Dick  Clark,  George  McGovern. 
Alan  Cranston.  Birch  Bayh.  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams. Jr..  Walter  F.  Mondale.  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr..  Robert  T,  Staflord.  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field. Robert  Tafl,  Jr. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  is 
my  understanding  that  if  this  part  of 
the  conference  report  carries,  it  will  re- 
quire an  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  was  done  yes- 
terday by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  had  to  be  taken  back  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House,  and  that  was  Hoase 
action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand.  I  jast 
wanted  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
for  his  rnanagement  of  that  matter.  I 
think  that  was  a  very  satisfactory  re- 
sult. I  think  he  has  done  a  great  service 
to  the  country  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  conference  on  that 
sub.ject. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  what  happened 
to  the  disaster  loan  on  which  the  Senator 
placed  so  much  stress? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  increased  the 
amount  here  on  the  Senate  floor  by  $50 
million,  and  the  Hou.se  conferees  said 
there  would  necessarily  be  need  for 
another  appropriation  in  the  regular  bill. 
At  that  time  they  would  have  a  better 
idea  of  what  additional  amounts  would 
be  needed.  I  agreed  readily  to  reduce 
that  amount  to  $25  million.  We  added 
$25    million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  be  ade- 
quate, certainly,  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  the  present,  yes. 
No  doubt  the  amount  covered  by  this 
.supplemental  bill  and  what  was  in  the 
regular  bill  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirement,  but  it  is  enough  to  con- 
tinue the  program  and  take  care  of  anv 
fimding  that  will  be  nece.s.sary.  I  think, 
mitil  the  regular  bill  is  enacted. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  again  wisli  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  and  the  committee 
on  taking  care  of  that  matter  adequately. 

There  is  one  other  question  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  Senator:  On  this  item  of  the 
Commission  on  International  Radio 
Broadcasting.  The  report  says: 

This  appropriation  shall  be  available  onU 
vipon  cnactineiil  into  law  of  auihori/mu'  le;^- 
islat  ion. 

I  wonder  if  tlie  Senator  could  say.  .since 
there  is  no  authorizing  legislation, 
whether  he  would  consider  the  enactment 
of  tliat  provision  a  commitment  by  the 
Senate  to  approve  authorizing  legislation. 
I  wonder  how  the  Senator  would  look  at 
that,  because  I  think  this  Commission 
that  has  been  proposed  is  a  new  setup  on 
this  whole  matter  involving  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  rtee  Europe. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  was.  the  Sen- 
ator will  observe,  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  amount  appropriated,  and  then 
the  provision  states  that  it  will  only  be 
available  for  expenditure  if  there  is  au- 
thorizing legi.'^lation  up  to  that  amount. 

It  IS  anticipated.  I  a.ssume.  that  there 
will  be — I  do  not  personally  know  that 
there  will  be — some  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. If  there  is  not.  the  money  cannot  be 
spent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  only  say  for 
the  record  that  this  is  a  very  contro- 
versial program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Senate  can  work  its  will.  If  it 
does  not  want  it  spent,  it  can  .so  indicate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  hoping  this 
did  not  indicate,  in  the  view  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  authorize  it.  be- 
cause it  is  highly  questionable  whether  it 
ought  to  be  authorized  or  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  I  do  not  think 
these  limitations  commit  the  Senate 
either  by  implication  or  otherwise.  It 
simply  says  that  to  meet  an  emergency 
situation,  if  the  authorizing  legislation  is 
enacted,  this  much  money  will  be  avail- 
able for  funding,  and  if  it  is  not  enacted, 
that  ends  it.  It  leaves  it  completely  open. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  time  on  this 
side  be  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  want  to  delay  the  matter.  I  particu- 
larly wanted  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  that  eflfect. 
tliat  this  does  not  constitute  any  obliga- 
tion 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No:  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  any  obligation  on  my  part  at  all. 
or  anyone  else's. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course.  I  intend 
to  support  the  conference  report:  I  .iu.st 
want  to  make  it  clear  that,  in  doing  .so, 
I  do  «ot  wish  to  commit  myself  to  the 
continuation  of  this  activity. 

As  I  understand,  this  portion  of  tlie 
bill  is  only  to  take  care  of  additional  ex- 


penditures arising  from  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  it  is  not  for  any 
new  activity. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct  I 
do  not  regard  language  like  that  a,s  being 
a  commitment,  either  express  or  implied, 
binding  eitiier  the  Senate  or  any  indi- 
vidual Senator.  I  do  not  leel  that  I  am 
bound  by  it 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not.  eiUier.  but 
there  may  be  tlio.sc  who  will  say.  -We 
have  already  authorized  tiiis  new  com- 
mission: we  ha\e  already  apiJropriated. 
therefore  we  have  to  go  on  witii  it," 

I  thank  llie  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  10  minute.s 
remaining.  Does  the  ma.jonty  leader  wisii 
to  call  a  quorimi? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say   I   am  delighted   that    the  distin- 
guished    Senator    from     Arizona     iM> 
GoLDWATERi  is  in  the  Chamber,  becaus? 
of  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  White 
House  tliat  on  the  pa.'^sage  of  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  thei" 
will  be  no  intention  of  delaying  a  veto  oi 
a  signing  into  next  week,  when  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  rece.ss.  Therefore.  I  feel  vei  v 
safe  in  assuring  the  Senate  that  if  this 
conference  report  on  the  urgent  supple- 
mental IS  pa.ssed  today,  the  President 
this  week  will  either  sign  it  or  veto  it 
whatever  his  intentions  happen  to  be. 
and  that  tliere  will  be  no  carryo\er  into 
next  week,  because  if  that  happened  to 
be  the  case,  then  the  veto  wotild  occur 
beyond  the  appropriate  date,  and  then 
of  course,  we  would  be  in  a  position 
where  we  would  sort  of  be  handcuffed 
This  statement  is  made  lor  the  Record. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Scott  of  Vir,2inia  ■ .  Tlie  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  at  this  time 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

I  Mr.  McCLELLAN  '  . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  in  a 
way  I  can  c  o:-ifirm  tiie  statement  alreadv 
made  by  the  dislniguished  majority 
leader  witli  respect  to  a  proposed  veto  or 
action,  rather,  upon  this  bill.  I  was  as- 
sured this  moniiiiu  by  a  representative 
from  the  White  House  that  the  President 
was  anxious  to  have  the  bill  enacted,  and 
to  ha\e  the  conference  report  brought 
up  and  dispo.sed.  We  had  already  agreed 
to  that  .vesterday.  that  it  would  oo 
brought  up  this  week,  and  he  gave  me 
the  assurance  that  he  could  assure  me 
that  the  President  would  act.  and  that 
tliere  would  be  no  pocket  veto,  that  he 
would  either  \eto  the  bill  or  approve 
it  I  had  the  same  information.  The  Sen- 
ator said  he  would  like  to  have  me 
make  the  statement. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  My.  President,  iray 
I  .-;iy  I  am  irlad  to  ha'.e  tlii.<  rorrobniu- 
tion  appear  in  the  Rfcord.  Tlie  .source 
for  my  information  was  the  same  source 
us  that  of  the  Senator  fiom  Arkansas. 
It  was  not  irom  the  President  of  the 
T'nited  States  or  from  anyone  in  the 
White  House,  but  a  representative  of  the 
White  House  who  can  s-jeak  with  a  de- 
gree of  authonrv. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
v,-ouId  like  to  take  just  a  small  amouni 
of  the  Senate'.s  time  to  dis  uss  the  Labor- 
HETVV  portion  of  the  ronlcrencc  report 
on  the  second  supjilen-en'al. 

As  we  all  know,  the  conference  com- 
inittee  lield  some  very  long  and  arduou.-^ 
ses-^ions— five,  to  be  exact— before  apree- 
ment  was  reached.  We  were  successful 
in  many  respect<.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment to  provide  $100  million  to  launcli 
a  nutrition  program  for  the  elderlv  was 
arrreed  to.  This  will  allow  for  low-cost, 
nutritional  meals  to  250  000  of  our  elder- 
ly. We  were  successful  in  breaking  loose 
$30  million  for  State  vocational  rehabiU- 
tation  programs.  Despite  the  Pre.sidential 
vet<x's  of  enabling  legislation,  the  pro- 
fjram  will  now  be  able  to  operate  at  a 
reasonable  level. 

The  conferee.s  agreed  to  provide  $244 
million  to  support  .several  higher  etluca- 
tion  program.s— including  $30  million  for 
student  loans.  $67  million  for  program.s 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  $87. 5  million 
for  aid  to  developing  minority  institu- 
tion.s. 

I  will  not  .say  that  we  won  on  every 
front,  though.  There  were  .some  items 
involving  impoundments  and  one-sided 
decisions  to  shut  down  programs.  We.  in 
the  Senate,  voted  to  reappropriate — or 
more  to  the  point — to  reas.sert  our  oppo- 
sition to  these  decision.s.  The  House  did 
not  go  along  with  our  mechanism  fordo- 
ing thi.s— although  they  most  certainly 
agreed  in  principle.  The  Hou.se  was  very 
adamant  m  arguing  that  the  funds  are 
already  downtown  and  that  any  addi- 
tion.il  'noncys  would  just  sit  there,  too. 

This  is  the  argument  u.sed  by  the 
House,  despite  the  fact  thai  they  had 
.set  tlie  precedent  in  other  appropriation 
bills. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  just  as 
adament.  but  there  come  a  time— m  this 
ca.-e.  5  working  days  before  the  fiscal 
year  ends — when  it  is  neces.sary  to  think 
of  tho.~e  otiier  iniiiortant  programs  in 
the  bill. 

At  any  rate.  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill,  under  the  circum-tanccs.  There  is 
not  much  time  remaining  and  the.se 
funds  are  needed— and  in  some  areas, 
desperately. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gp>-t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr.  Mc- 
CLrRE>.  The  clerk  vill   call   the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  cdl  the  roll. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiiiinimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objettion,  it  Ls  .so  ordered. 

The  question  i.s  on  afereting  to  IJic  con- 
Itrtnce  report  on  H  R.  7447. 


Oti  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
CiR.^vEL).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Williams >.  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  arc  necessarily 
abser.t. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Sen£tor 
from  Delaware  'Mr.  Bideni.  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Clakk)  are 
ab.^ciit  on  official  business. 

I  also  annouiice  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi.s.sissippi  iMr.  Stennis>  is  absent  be- 
cause ol  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  pre.sent  and 
vot.ntr.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Gravel*,  and  the  Senator  from  lov^a 
'Mr.  Clark  1    would  each  vote   "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bexnett) 
is  necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  result  was  announced — veas  81, 
nays  11.  as  follow^s: 

I  No.  227   Loi'  I 
YEAS- HI 


.At>oiirp:-k 

Pnlbrifht 

Mnss 

Aiken 

Guriuy 

Mufikie 

.-M'tii 

Hf.rt, 

Nei.son 

LakfT 

Hartke 

Nunn 

B,'irt>tl 

Hn«ke;i 

Parkwootl 

Bavh 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Besiil 

'Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bcllmon 

HoIiir.KS 

Peil 

Bf-nr  spii 

Hniska 

Perry 

B:b!e 

Hiiciclleston 

Pro  .\n-.  ire 

Bro.  k 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Brork*- 

Humphrey 

RibicoH 

Burdick 

IrjC'uye 

Roih 

Bvrd, 

Jackson 

.Sax  be 

HaiTV  F  . 

Jr.     Jav;ts 

bchweiker 

B.vrd,  Kobf 

ri  C.  Johnston 

Srott.  Va. 

Caiirion 

Ktnnedy 

Sparkn.au 

Ca.se 

Lonp 

Stafford 

Church 

Matnuson 

Stevens 

Cook 

ManstielU 

Sleven.son 

Cotton 

Mi.Clci:aii 

K.\niJi:£ton 

Cr.-insion 

McCIure 

Taft 

Dornenlcl 

MrGee 

Talmadge 

Dommirk 

MrGcvern 

Tunney 

Eat-'leton 

M.  Inlvre 

Weieker 

Ek.^tlar.d 

Mttcaif 

young 

Ervin 

McrKiale 

Foi.g 

MoKtoya 
NAT.S-  1 1 

Burkley 

Oclrtwater 

Sfott.  Pa. 

Ctiriis 

CJriff.n 

Tharinond 

Dole 

Hansen 

Tower 

Fai.iiin 

Helms 

NOT  VOTINCi- 

-8 

Rpiaiftt 

CT.rk 

Sttnnis 

Biden 

firavel 

Williams 

Cl.iU.s 

Mathias 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  clerk 

will    report    the   House  amendments   to 

the  Senat<>  ancndmtnts. 
The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Rr^olvO,  That  the  Hoii.se  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  tlie  Sen- 
ale  numbered  11  to  t.l;p  aXoresaid  bill,  and 
loncur  ihertiii  with  an  amendmcat  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  $930,000,000  i.ajncd 
111  said  Hinei.dmer.t,  insert:  "$82,5, 'KKl, 000", 

licsohcd.  T^at  the  House  recede  fruni  its 
di-atTf-en-.ent  to  the  amei^dnient  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  18  tn  the  aloresaid  bill,  and 
conrur  therein  with  an  ameudment  as  fol- 


111  lieu  of  the  sum  .slri'kcii  aijd  irser'.rd 
by  .said  amci  dment.  insert  :  "*:i9.56.1UO0". 

Rrsolrcd,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
djsapreement  to  the  amer.dment  ol  the  Sej;- 
ate  numbered  19  to  the  afore.said  bill,  and 
concur  tiierein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

l!^  lieu  (>r  the  sum  s'rir-ken  and  inserted  by 
saitt  amendment,  insert t  "«3,l79.ooti". 

Rrso!rril.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disaftreemetit  to  tlie  amendment  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate numbered  2.5  to  the  afore'-aid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  rif  the  inaHf-r  proposed  by  said 
a.mcndment.  insert: 

"J.Ianpower  Admin i.5tratii>n 

"M;!npower  TraiiMni;   Ser\  irc  s 

"Ol  the  amounts  heretofore  appropriati  d 
iir.der  this  heading  for  Ii5.oal  year  1973,  $44,- 
50(1,000  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  197:;.  to  .  arry  out  the  provisions 
of  .se.tiun  102  of  the  Alanpower  Development 
and  lYaining  Act  of  I9t:2,  as  amended- 
Pro.  uied.  That  these  funds  shall  m.f  be 
available  for  the  purp<  .ses  of  ,sectior.;s  106 
(d)    and  309(b)    of  .said  Act." 

Rrxoljpd.  TivAi  the  House  rece(ie  from  its 
d. -.agreement  to  tlie  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  34  to  tlie  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  ;.,l- 
lows : 

In  lieti  of  the  matter  propo-ed  bv  said 
antendineiit,  ii.sert : 

"For  an  adtiitional  amount  ff.r  'Heai  h 
ir.ar:po\ver'  to  rrmain  available  until  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  the  Family  Practice  of 
Medicine  Act  of  1970  (.S.  3418,"  Ninetv-first 
Congres,s),  i«-luo,000." 

B'-fohed.  That  the  Hou^e  recede  from  it-, 
disagreement  to  tiie  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ale  numbered  38  to  the  aloresaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  >viih  an  amendintnt  a.^  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  mafer  proposed  by  ;n:i 
ariiendnieur,  m.^ert: 

"Education  for  tlie  Hai'dicr.ppf  d 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying 
out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwi.se  provided! 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Art,  ifi3  - 
800  000  which,  together  witli  $12  500.000  here- 
tofore appropriated  for  this  purpose,  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30,   1973.  ' 

Resohed,  That  Uie  House  recede  from  Us 
disatjreemenl  to  tlie  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  42  to  tlie  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  .'.mendnicut  a-s 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  $1,5  360.000  named  in  a-d 
amendment,  insert:     ■•$!:j.860.0(!(.),'" 

Resolved,  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  lis 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4:i  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows; 

It!  lien  of  the  matter  proposed  by  the  f.rst 
proviso  of  said  amendment,  insert: 

'Providid.  Tliat  such  funds  made  availablr- 
for  prant-s  under  section  2  shall  not  exceed 
$590.0(;0.(»O0  and  that  allotments  to  Stau.  i 
under  such  section  shall  nol,  in  tiie  aftgre- 
gate,  exceed  $600,000,000." 

Riboli-ed.  That  the  Hou.-,e  recede  from  its 
disa).-reement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate nunil>ered  40  to  the  aforesaid  bill  antl 
concur  therein  wiih  an  amendment  as  f^jl- 
lows: 

I  I  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  s^ld 
anil  ndment,  ii.:iert; 

".ACTION 
"Cperafn;;  Expciises,  Dc  mcstic  Prnpranis 
"I'unds  in  the  amouiu  of  $8.000  000  con- 
taitifd  under  thi.i  hctdinp  in  the  .Supple- 
nient-'U  .Appropriation  Act,  1973  (Public  Law 
92  007),  to  carry  out  tlic  provisions  of  Title 
VI   ol    the   Older  Americans  Act   of   )9C5.   as 
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amended,   shall   remain   available   u.'itil   ex- 
pended," 

Rcsohcd,  Tliat  the  Hou.'je  recede  from  I'.s 
disagreement  to  the  ametidnie:it  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  51  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  suin  named  in  said  amend - 
nuMit.  insert:  "$250,000  '. 

RcsoUeJ,  That  the  House  recede  from  lus 
disAfreemenl  to  tjie  amendment  of  tiie  Sen- 
ate numbered  84  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows . 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  in.sert: 

"Sec,  306,  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  m  tins  or  any  other  Act,  or  ol 
fu-idi  a^ailaole  for  expenditure  by  any  cor- 
pt/ration  or  agency  ^iiall  be  u.^ed.  other  than 
for  ni'rmal  and  recogniited  e:-;ccutive-legi.^l:i- 
tive  relationships,  for  publicity  or  propa- 
ganda purp<.).ses,  for  the  preparation,  dis- 
tribution, or  use  of  any  kit,  pamphlet,  book- 
let, publication,  radio,  television,  or  film 
presentation  de.siL'iied  to  support  or  deleat 
let;islation  pending  L>efore  tlie  Coiit-ress.  ex- 
cept 111  presentation  to  the  Congress  itself. 
'  "Sec.  307.  Appropriations  and  authority 
provided  in  this  Act  .shall  be  available  from 
June  5.  19T.i.  f.nd  all  oblipations  incurred  in 
anticipation  of  the  appropriations  and  au- 
thority provided  in  this  act  are  hereby  rati- 
Iied  and  confirmed  if  otherwise  in  accordance 
with  tiie  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  18,  19, 
25,  34.  38.  42.  43.  46.  51.  and  84. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  acreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FURNISHED  TO 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  1443  >  to  author- 
ize the  furnishing  of  defense  articles  and 
services  to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
l^roceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOC  S-CONSI  NT     ACRI:EMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  that  when  the  Scott  amend- 
ment is  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business,  w  hich  I  understand 
will  be  the  case  shortly,  there  be  a  1-hour 
limitation  on  the  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  the  distir,.L'uished 
Republican  leader  (Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
.sylvania)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitt.ec  on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Ful- 
bric.iit). 

CXIX — -135:)— Part  17 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob  lection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  reser\ing 
the  n.!.:ht  to  object,  and  I  .shall  not.  the 
disiiniJuished  minority  leader  is  in  the 
clo<tkroom.  but  it  is  my  undcr.-tandmg 
thai  he  is  agreeable  to  such  a  nine  lim- 
itation. Just  in  case  there  might  be  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  we  might 
want  a  30-minutc  limitation  on  such 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  First,  let  mc 
say  this  request  is  made  at  the  succe.-- 
tion  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pcnns\I\iiiiia 
'Mr.  SfOTT', 

Mr.  President.  I  am.end  the  unanimous 
consent  request  to  include  20  minutes  on 
amendments  to  iJic  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  on  the  same  basis 
iLs  before,  and  witii  tlie  regular  proce- 
dure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
Ihe  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  mdeed. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Ha-s    the   Seiuilor 
cxp'lored  the  po.ssibility  of  a  time  limita- 
tion on  otiier  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  explora- 
tions are  underway.  It  looks  encouraging 
;:t  the  moment.  We  will  know  shortly. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Members  keep  ask- 
ing me  the  scheduhng  of  votes.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  teU  them  the  possi- 
bility for  votes  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  it  is  of  any  interest, 
there  is  progress  being  made.  I  think  it 
looks  better. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  vco"  happy  to 
hear  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  addiUon.  as  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
will  agree,  there  is  a  distmct  possibility 
we  could  fini.sh  the  pending  business 
today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  great. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pending  a  final  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest covering  all  amendments,  at  this 
time  I  ask  that  I  be  allowed  to  ask  unan- 
imoas  consent  that  when  the  Roth- 
Mondale  amendment  is  called  up  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided,  in  the  regular 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objeition.  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  WAR  POWERS  BILL  ORDER  OF 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  that  the  leader  mipht  be  askinc  a 
further  unanimous  con.sent  on  which  we 


have  tentatively  aereed.  I  will  not  enter 
any  opposition  to  the  unanimous-consent 
ri  (juest  m;ide.  I  v.ould  like  to  ask  the 
maioiity  leader  if  lie  does  not  think  it 
v.ould  be  the  better  part  of  WLsdom.  m 
view  of  the  bills  that  we  have  to  gvi 
lias.^ed  by  this  weekend,  if  we  did  net 
bring  up  the  war  powers  bill  until  after 
the  rece.ss.  Aft'^r  all.  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  when  it  is  pa-sscd:  il  is 
the  intent  of  the  bill  that  is  imiiortatn. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  if  it  is  broucht 
up  this  wc  kend.  it  is  not  going  to  be 
done.  Tisat  is  not  a  threat:  it  is  .lUst  thrtt 
I  have  an  intense  interest  in  it.  and  I 
do  not  v.ant  to  .see  it  i^assed  earlier 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that.  A 
.■:omev,hat  similar  situation  existed  last 
week  when  I  contemplated  calling  up 
that  bill.  However.  I  wa*;  informed  of  the 
Senator  s  feelings,  and  besides,  I  think 
he  was  gome  to  be  away  on  a  very  im- 
jxirtant  official  cncacement.  so.  naturally 
I  withheld  brincing  it  up.  We  will  be 
clad  to  do  tlie  same  thing  this  lime. 

I  v.ould  hope,  however,  that  it  would 
be  possible — I  htive  di,sciLs,sed  this  mat- 
ter with  tiie  Senator  from  Texas  iMr 
Tov.ERi.  who  indicated  an  interest  in  a 
IxistjKinement — to  arrive  at  a  time 
limitation  allowinc  plenty  of  time  for 
debate  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto,  iust  for  the  purpose  of  civing 
.some  assurance  to  the  membership  as  to 
what  the  situation  will  be  with  respect  to 
a  particular  time  for  action  in  regard  to 
this  particular  i^iece  of  legislation. 

Mr  CtOLDWATER.  Tlie  Senate  will 
come  back  after  the  recess  on  th.e  9th.  I 
believe. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  We  v.  ill  come  b.^-^k 
on  the  9th  if  we  adtourn  Saturday. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  we  do  "not  ad- 
journ Saturday,  when  will  \\e  come 
back? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  probably  be 
here  Monday  and  Tuesday  ar.d  come 
back  the  10th.  but  I  am  hojieful  we  will 
;  o  out  on  Saturdav  and  come  back  the 
9th. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  would  say  to  th*> 
leader  that  certainly  by  the  13th  of  Ju"v 
I  would  be  fully  ready  to  take  this  mat- 
ter up  and  be  willing  to  discass  any  kir.  1 
of  limitations.  I  realize  the  opiwsition  is 
going  to  be  rather  scanty,  but  it  has  to  be 
fully  developed  because  tins  is  the  first 
time  111  th.e  history  of  this  body  tliat  v,e 
have  ever  gotien  into  this  area.  Wh:!o 
we  might  lose  our  cause.  I  tiunk  it  is 
wise  tliat  wc  build  a  legislative  hi.story 
that  the  court.s  can  refer  to.  or  c\en  t!;c 
President,  .siiould  he  decide  to  veto  tlic 
bill.  So  I  shall  nol  a^k  for  any  unreas- 
onable amour.t  ui  time,  but  ju.-t  enough 
to  present  m.y  case,  and  there  arc  other 
Senators  wlio  want  to  be  heard  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Tlie  Senator  is  per- 
fectly right.  It  is  within  his  rights,  and 
I  think  it  is  within  hi';  rcsjx>nsib:liTy, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  good  to  have  a 
debate  on  the  constitutionality  of  th.o 
qtiest'.on  I  think  the  Senator  makes  a 
good  point,  and  c(  rt.unly  we  ought  to 
.set  out.  a.s  far  as  we  can.  what  the  diJTer- 
t  nt  \  jiwpoints  are.  as  well  as  the  overall 
viewpoint  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pic-ident,  I  am 
mtere-sced  in  that  bill.  I  would  like  to 
be  notified.  I  do  not  expect  to  have  a 
long  address,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
a  reasonable  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.sident.  may 
I  .-^ay  in  re.sponse  to  the  query  rai.sed  by 
before.  I  hopa  tlie  di.stmguished  Sen- 
ate is  on  notice  that  at  any  time  after 
July  13.  the  bill  will  be  taken  up.  not 
before.  I  hope  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators can  get  together  and  work  out  a 
reasonable  time  agreement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  tremendous  im- 
port and  great  constitutional  significance 
and  should  be  fully  debated.  I  know  there 
are  enough  cosponsors  of  the  bill  to  have 
it  pas,sed.  Nevertheless.  I  feel  very 
strongly  on  this.  It  is  a  departure  from 
what  we  have  done.  So  I  would  hope  we 
could  give  it  a  complete  airing.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand.  We 
have  to  keep  in  mind  several  factors, 
recognizing  that  what  we  have  reference 
to  involves  a  grave  question  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  consideration.  But 
the  difficulty,  as  far  as  the  leaders  are 
concerned,  is  that  we  are  faced  with 
another  recess  over  a  month  in  time, 
with  appropriation  bills  piling  up.  and 
other  matters  of  significance,  in  addition 
to  the  War  Powers  Act.  We  would  hope 
that  we  would  be  given  some  considera- 
tion, not  because  of  iLs  personally,  but  be- 
cause of  the  schedule  which  confronts 
the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

So.  with  no  further  ado.  we  look  for- 
ward to  this  group  and  other  Senators 
getting  together,  allowing  themselves 
enouch  time,  but  arriving  at  a  reason- 
able time  limitation  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  We  will  do  our 
best. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.■suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.s.sistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  20,  If) 7 


DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FURNISHED  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  1443'  to  author- 
ize the  furnishing  of  defen.se  articles  and 
services  to  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  264,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia'.  The  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On   page  3    before  line    1.  in   tlie   tfihle  of 

conient.s.  iinmediately   below   the   item  J 110. 

acid  the  following  new  item: 

•Sec.  3111.  Llniilalioiis  on  providing  certain 

defcn.se  articles  and  .service.s.". 

On  page  41.  belween  lines  3  and  4,  in.serr 
the  following  new  section: 

MMIT.MIONS    ON    PROVIDINt;    CFiRTAIN    DIFEiNSE 
.ARTICLES  AND  SERVICES 

•Skc.  3UI.  (a)  None  of  the  liuids  aiithor- 
i,'.ed  lo  be  appropriated  under  this  Act  .shall 
be  ii.-ed  to  furnish,  by  grant,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty,  sophi.sticated  weapons  .systems, 
.such  as  missile  systems  and  advanced  jet 
aircraft  for  military  purposes,  to  any  under- 
developed country,  unless  the  President  de- 
ternnnes  tliat  the  furnishing  of  such  weap- 
ons systems  is  important  to  the  national  ,se- 
curity  of  the  United  States  and  reports  witli- 
in  thirty  days  each  such  determination  to  the 
Contjress. 

•■|b)  Decisions  to  furnish  defense  articles 
and  .services  made  under  this  Act  shall  take 
into  accotuit  whetlier  such  assistance  will  — 

■■|  1 )    contribute  to  an  arms  race: 

•■|2)  increase  tlie  possibility  of  outbreak  or 
escalation  of  conflicts;  or 

■  1 3  I  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral 
or  nuiliilateral  arms  control  arrangemen'.s  ' 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
slight  modification  m  the  form  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment on  page  1.  line  8.  is  modified,  so 
that  between  the  word  •and"  and  the 
word  "jef  the  word  'advanced"  is  in- 
serted. This  makes  it  read  ".  .  .  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems,  such  as  missile 
systems  and  advanced  .jet  aircraft  for 
military  purposes." 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  present  the 
case  for  the  amendment  which  I  and 
the  distmuuished  .senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  are  offering  in  the  .simplest 
and  shortest  possible  manner. 

Our  amendment  does  not  add  any  new- 
provision  to  our  present  statutes  govern- 
ing military  sales  and  a.ssistance.  It 
merely  seeks  to  incorporate  into  the  new- 
Foreign  Military  Sales  and  A.ssistance 
Act.  S.  1443,  worthy  provisions  of  pre- 
vious statutes  which  had  been  carefully 
enacted  by  the  past  Congresses  to  pro- 
vide certain  restraints  on  these  programs 
and  to  insure  that  every  transfer  is  con- 
sidered in  the  larger  i)erspective  of  their 
potential  effects  on  the  total  interna- 
tional environment.  In  our  effort  to  en- 
act a  new  comprehensive  statute  gov- 
erning military  aid  programs  and  repeal 
various  older  statutes,  I  think  it  be- 
hooves us  to  look  carefully  at  these  older 
statutes  and  retain  tho.se  parts  which 
will  contribute  to  a  strong,  sound  new 
law. 

Probably  tlie  most  important  provision 
of  our  amendment  insures  that  when  de- 
cisions arc  made  to  transfer  weapons  or 
provide  other  kinds  of  military  assist- 
ance, proper  consideration  will  be  given 
to  whether  this  propo.sed  aid  might  con- 
tribute to  an  arms  race,  mcrea.se  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  outbreak  or  escalation  of 
conflict,   or   prejudice   the   development 


of  bilateral  or  multilateral  arms  control 
arrangements.  This  provision  may  super- 
fically  appear  to  be  window-  dressing:  in 
practice,  it  had  served  as  an  important 
vehicle  for  our  governmental  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerned  with  in- 
ternational diplomacy  and  arms  control 
to  add  their  perspective  and  advice  to 
decisions  that  might  vitally  affect  their 
projnams  and  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Another  part  of  our  amendment  re- 
quires before  any  sophisticated  weapon, 
such  as  advanced  jet  aircraft  or  missile 
system,  is  transferred  to  an  underdevel- 
oped country,  the  President  must  deter- 
mine that  the  transfer  is  important  to 
the  national  security.  He  must  also 
notify  Congress  of  this  determination. 
This  provision  insures  that  such  deci- 
sions will  be  reviewed  at  the  highest 
levels  and  that  Congress  is  properly  in- 
formed of  such  transfers. 

These  provisions  are  similar  to  tho.se 
of  section  504' a  >  and  511  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  sections  4  and 
42' a  I  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  Senator 
MoNDALE  and  myself  in  seeking  to  retain 
these  important  safeguards  during  the 
period  that  S.  1443  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  amendment.  The  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  have  been  in  the  law . 
And  I  am  prepared  to  support  it  mvself 
and  certainly  to  vote  for  it  and  take  it 
to  conference. 

I  would  hke  to  suggest  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  achieve  the  purpose  .set  out 
here  is  to  vote  for  the  bill,  particularly 
that  part  that  phases  out  over  4  years 
the  military  program  and  also  reduces 
the  amoiuit  for  the  purpo.ses  which  are 
included  in  the  Senator's  amendment. 

The  basic  way  to  reach  most  of  these 
objectives  is  to  control  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  these  purposes,  l 
fully  a.uree  with  and  support  the  pur- 
po.se. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  op- 
position to  the  provision.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  the  Senator  wi.shes  to  do 
so.  I  am  sure  that  the  amendment  can 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  e.Kpired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendemnt  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  'putting  the  question >. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  agreed 
to. 

T'.N'ANI.MOrs-C<.>NSENT    AGRl;t  .MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  after  having 
consulted  with  the  distin'^uished  Repub- 
lican leader  and  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  and  Senators  Ful- 

BRIOHT,         GOLDWATER,        BeALL.        AlLEN, 

Tower,  McGee,  and  others,  to  propose 
the  following  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest: that  debate  o.i  the  pending  meas- 
ure, S.  1443,  be  limited  to  2  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
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by  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
ERici'T),  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Aiklni; 
that  time  on  any  amendment,  debatable 
jiiotion,  or  iippeal  b?  limned  to  30  min- 
utes with  the  exception  of  two  amend- 
ments by  the  distin'-uiPhed  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Tov.'ff,  > .  on  each  of  which 
there  v.ill  be  a  1-hour  limitation,  vvitii 
♦  he  further  exception  of  .nn  amendment 
by  tiie  di.stiiTJUisiied  Senator  from  Aln- 
bania  'Mr.  Allen  ' ,  on  whicii  there  will 
be  a  limitation  of  1  hour,  and  with  the 
further  exception,  which  I  nnderMan'l 
has  already  been  entered  as  nn  order,  of 
an  amendment  by  Stnator  S;  ott  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  wliich  there  will  be  and 
already  is  a  1-hour  limitation:  provided 
further  that  the  at;reeinent  be  in  tlie 
usual  form. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  re.serving 
tlie  rieht  to  objct.  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
je<:-t.  the  amendnipr.t  which  I  plan  to  of- 
Icr  is  in  t'^'.o  part.' .  It  may  be  that  a  divi- 
.'ion  will  be  requested.  Would  the  Senator 
make  provi.'-ion  for  tlie  second  part  of  the 
amendment  m  tlie  event  a  division  is 
requested? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1  am  very  glad  to  do  so.  and  this  will  be 
done  under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. The  senator  could  yield  time  from 
the  bill  under  an  amendmenl.  Hovevcr. 
to  make  sure  that  the  Ser.at-or  from  Ala- 
bama is  protected  if  the  need  arises.  I 
further  a-^k  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the  second 
section  or  part  of  30  minutes,  to  be  di- 
vided equally. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
purpose  of  clarifiration.  the  Chair's  un- 
derstanding is  that  there  is  20  minutes 
on  any  amendment  to  the  amcridment  of 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    iMr. 

ScOTT I  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  That  is  under  the  previous 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  And  that 
would  stand  as  an  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
stand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  amend- 
ments whuh  have  been  .specified  are 
germane.  In  the  event  that  any  one  of 
them  is  not.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  such  amendment  be  In  order  by 
virtue  of  having  been  si>ecified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  be 
in  order  in  view  of  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  all  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  269  and  ask  th:it  it  be 
stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  Ictislative  cl'^rk  read  as 
follows : 

Bepinriing  on  pnge  20.  strike  out  line  !.5 
ar.d  all  that  follows  through  and  luciudii.j 
line  o  on  page  21  and  insert  m  lieu  thcreoi : 

"Sec.  2103.  There  are  authorized  to  tn;  ivp- 
propriated  to  tlie  Pi-esidciil  to  carry  out  Iha 
cii.ipier  not  to  exceed  $G.'i2.000  COO  lor  the 
fi'u  .il  year  ir'74". 

On  paj^-e  27.  s-rikc  out  line  15  and  all  that 
f  ;i'  -v-s  Ihroii.h  iiiid  incIudinL-  line  17. 

Mr.  TOV/ER.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  strike 
out  section  2103  on  page  20  and  substitute 
therefor  the  foUownig  language. 

There  are  authcrized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Presideiit  to  carry  out  Ibis  chapter  not 
to  excceU  $052  niUlion  for  the  fiscal  yi-ar 
Z'Jli. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
restore  the  requested  administrations 
figure  to  the  bill. 

I  recognize  that  S.  1443  hold.s  out  the 
Umptmg  prospect  of  cutting  back  deci- 
sively on  the  security  assistance  burdens 
:ibroad  that  the  American  peojMe  have 
carried  for  so  many  years.  I  am  fully 
aTvarc  of  the  chances  in  the  -world  situa- 
tion and  conscious  of  the  pressures  to 
reorder  our  domestic  priorities,  both  of 
which  ha\-c  led  to  the  cio.se  reexamin  i- 
iion  of  the  purpo.ses.  as  well  a-s  the  -pro- 
iJt    cci  k'.-el  of  funchng.  of  thc.-c  programs. 

One  thin:-'  is  ur.mistakably  clear.  Tin- 
nmcndment  will  permit  eventual  further 
reductions  of  U.S.  forces  abroad  and 
the  further  shifting  of  the  defence  bur- 
den from  us  lo  our  allies.  It  does  so  by 
pioviding  the  resources  needed  by  the 
countries  concerned  to  assume  a  greater 
level  of  their  own  .security  responsibili- 
ties In  fact,  the  risk  of  U.S.  involvement 
is  directly  related  to  the  level  of  fimding 
In  Korea,  for  example,  one-third  of  the 
US.  forces  have  been  withdrawn  and 
South  Korea  lias  assumed  an  increas- 
ingly self-reliant  role  in  Korean  defen.se. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  administration".":  pro- 
posed level  of  fimdin;;  can  correctly  be 
portrayed  as  another  step  in  a  .studied 
effort  extending  over  recent  years  to 
phaseoui  grant  military  aid  as  jiart  of 
a  contmutng.  orderly,  and  peacefiil  tran- 
sition toward  greater  self-reliance  by 
America's  friends  and  allies.  I  believe 
that  even  the  most  fervent  supporters  of 
S.  1443  would  agree  that  the  proposed 
levels  of  assistance  were  not  the  result 
of  a  careful  analysis  ot  the  needs  of  the 
nations  concerned,  but  were  rather  the 
con-sectuences  of  a  prior  determination 
to  cut  back. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  exer- 
( ises  a  stabilizing  mlluencc  in  the  world. 
Stability  is  deplored  by  some  unthinking 
jteople  who  forget  that  it  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  for  economic  progress  and 
the  very  basis  of  peace.  It  is  witli  this 
larger  concern  for  the  well  being  of 
other  countries  in  the  world  that  I  uree 
support  for  the  amendment  that  would 
rea-ssure  our  friends  and  allies  that  the 
United  States  does  not  intend  to  reverse 
the  diioition  of  our  policies  that  have 


broucht  UK  to  our  present  bright  prospect 
for  a  generation  of  peace. 

Mr.  President.  1  know-  tiiat  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  in  this  couuiry  who  iiave 
disagreed  with  a  great  number  of  tiimgs 
dor.e  by  tins  administra  lon.  I  am  av.are 
tiiat  not  all  of  tiie  admimstration  s  do- 
me-tic programs  are  poiiular.  But  I  am 
ceitam  ol  one  thing,  arid  that  is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  tiie  Amern  an  people 
support  the  President  m  the  formulation 
and  implen.entaiion  o!  loreign  ixjlicy.  I 
would  say  that  the  foreign  policy  ol  this 
i  d:nriistr;,tion  ;s  ])n;)U:ar  and  has  heen 
marked  by  con.  iderable  aciiievemem. 

The  current  President  ol  the  United 
Slates  IS  probably  the  most  sophisticated 
President  m  inlernaticnal  affriirs  tiiat  ■Re 
iiave  ever  known.  He  i.-  a  nan  who  lias  a 
f.'Cility  for  geographu  and  stiategii.  po- 
hiicid  and  economic  undeistc  ndin-^ 
throughout  the  world,  a  inrn  who  ha.- 
taken  new  initi.itr.es  m  the  de-\eioi)menL 
and  implementation  of  Amencr:i  iore;gii 
IX)licy  that  have  met  with  almost  imi- 
'.  ersal  approbation.  It  v  oiiid  .seem  t:i:.gic 
to  me  tliat  in  tiie  one  area  v.iitre  eve. y- 
one  seems  to  agree  that  tiie  President 
does  best — tiiat  is.  the  area  of  foreign 
policy — we  sliould  impose  strictures  on 
lum.  that  we  should  deny  him  tiie  ticni- 
bility  and  tiie  strencth  that  he  r.ceds  to 
ne.-otiate.  that  we  would  practically  ter- 
minate tiie  N:xon  doctrme.  v.hich  has 
ginned  .vjch  wide  acceptance,  and  in  so 
teriiunatir.LT  current  American  fon  i.cii 
jxjiny.  or  i;t  least  stultifying  it.  o.'ier 
nothing  to  replace  it. 

I  do  not  tiiink  that  anybody  could 
contend  tiiat  Conticss  can  vote  a  for- 
mula to  imjilcment  forein  policy.  A 
great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  Prcsidr'-ii. 
Certainly  Congress  must  be  lister.ed  lo. 
Congress  must  make  its  own  recom- 
mendations: Cor.gress  must  exeui.se  t-hc 
power  of  veto:  but  Congress  carjiot 
single-handedly  formulate  and  imple- 
ment lorei:,n  policy. 

II  Uie  pioMsion.  section  2103.  as  :t  is 
currt  ntly  written  is  allowed  to  sl^ind  m 
tiie  bill,  then  I  think  a  fruition  ol  the 
Nixon  doctrine  caiinot  be  reah.ed. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ado;it  th-.^ 
amendment  that  I  offer  to  strike  out  the 
line  Items  specified  m  the  bill,  spei  ified 
in  the  overall  authon2.iticn  ceiling  for 
the  Pjesident  to  spend,  and  leave  limi 
with  the  flexibility  properly  to  iniple- 
nient  the  Nixon  doetnne.  by  a.ssiMin;,' 
people  wlio  are  wilhiit  to  defend  iliem- 
sclvcs  to  the  exunt  that  the  American 
presence  can  be  reduced  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  .^ri7ona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  PrcMdenT. 
does  the  chairman  of  the  committee  de- 
sire the  floor? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  would  like  t  ?  make 
a  statement. 

Mr.  GOI.UWATER.  I  c;ui  wait. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
iis  I  may  require. 

This  IS  probably  the  most  significant, 
important    amendment    that    will   come 
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before  the  Senate  with  reyaid  to  this 
bill.  It  would  increase  tiie  funds  for  mil- 
itary grant  assistance  by  Sl'32  million, 
moie  than  a  50-percent  increase  in  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee. 
The  spon.sor  of  the  amendment  would 
have  Senators  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  drastic  action  that  will 
leave  our  allies  around  the  world  de- 
fenseless before  their  enemies  and  im- 
peril our  own  security  in  the  process. 
Let  us  get  beyond  the  worn  and  tattered 
rhetoric  of  foreign  mihtary  aid  and  look 
at  the  specifics. 

The  committee  has  re(  ommended  a 
total  of  $420  million  in  grant  military 
aid.  Four  years  ago  Congress  appropri- 
ated only  S350  million  for  this  same 
program.  So  the  committee,  in  my  view, 
has  been  overly  generous,  especially  in 
view  of  our  Government's  perilous  fiscal 
situation.  I  find  it  quite  uncomfortable 
to  be  ill  the  position  of  defending  a  S70 
million  increase  in  military  aid  from 
the  level  of  1970—1  would  much  rather 
be  defending  a  S70  million  reduction. 

Grant  militaiT  aid  is  part  of  an  over- 
all program  labeled  "security  assistance." 
The  phrase  "security  assistance  '  is  at  the 
heart  of  our  problem.  What  exactly  does 
it  mean?  What  does  "security  assist- 
ance' secure?  If  "security  assistance" 
does  not  really  promote  and  sustain  our 
national  security,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, then  we  are  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  misled  simply  by  the  vague  con- 
notations of  that  label,  and  thus  to  mis- 
spend hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  at 
a  time  when  our  Nation's  economic  plight 
calls  desperately  for  restraint  in 
spending. 

Let  us  take  note  of  the  specific  coun- 
tries which  would  be  beneficiaries  of 
this  amendment.  I  cite  the  administra- 
tion's list  of  countries  which  would  re- 
ceive outright  military  grants  in  amounts 
winch  exceed  $10  million.  Apart  from 
Laos  and  Vietnam,  there  are  eight: 
South  Korea.  $261  million  in  outright 
grants;  Cambodia.  $181  million:  Tur- 
key. S98  million:  Thailand.  $58  million: 
Jordan,  S39  million:  Indonesia.  $23  mil- 
lion: the  Philippines.  $21  million:  and 
Ethiopia.  $11  million. 

I  challenge  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  to  explain  exactly  how  any 
of  the.se  grants  will  serve  to  thwart  ter- 
ritorial aggres.sion  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  How  precisely  wili  any  of  these 
grants  strengthen  the  strategic  .securitv 
of  the  United  States?  We  are  told  by  the 
admini.stration,  in  the  paper  it  has  cir- 
culated urging  Senators  to  restore  the 
amount  requested,  that  if  that  amount 
i.>  not  restored: 

ll.e  forces  of  .stu!ji!ity  ii:,cl  peace  m  Uie 
world  would  be  deprned  of  vital,  toiicieie 
so'irce-,  of  U  .S.  ."-iipport. 

That  .sounds  quite  ominous.  But  what 
does  it  mean''  Can  anyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber be  more  sjjecific? 

Take  the  ca.se  of  Soutli  Korea,  the  most 
favored  of  our  military  grant  aid  bene- 
ficiaries and  a  nation  where  we  continue 
to  maintain  40.000  troops  at  an  annual 


cost  of  $583  million.  That  is  cost  to  us. 
Does  South  Korea,  which  already  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  world's  largest  and  best- 
equipped  armies,  really  need  one-quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  grant  mihtary  aid 
this  year  in  order  to  protect  itself  from 
the  Koreans  of  the  North'?  And  at  a  time 
when  Soutli  Korea  is  able  to  maintain  a 
modern  army  of  6.50.000  men  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  only  4  iiercent  of  its  na- 
tional product,  while  the  North  Koreans 
must  devote  15  percent  of  their  GNP  to 
maintain  an  army  only  two-thirds  as 
large?  The  answer.  I  think,  is  clear:  The 
South  Koreans  do  not  have  to  make  the 
hard  choice  between  military  and  social 
spending  as  long  as  American  taxi^ayers 
are  so  generous  with  their  sub.sidies.  I 
might  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary aid  and  the  costs  of  maintaining 
U.S.  troops  there,  the  administration 
plans  to  give  Korea  S182  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  m  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  appropriate 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  June  23  about 
Korea.  It  is  entitled  "Seoul  Alters  Stand 
on  North  Korea  in  U.N. "  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sfoil    Alters   Stand   on    North    Kof.f.-\ 

IN  U.N. 

( By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Washington  Post  Foreliin  Service 

Tokyo.  June  2H — In  an  abrupt  reversal 
South  Korea  today  dropped  its  strenuous  and 
louystanding  oppo.suiou  to  Nortti  Korean 
adiius.sion    lo    the    United    Nations. 

Tlie  announcement  of  the  shift  came  in 
a  r-tatenieiil  by  President  Park  Chiuif;  Hee. 
broadca:-!  in  Seoul  and  distributed  to  cor- 
re.^pondenl.s  and  diplomats  here  and  in 
other  l\ey  capital.s. 

South  Korea's  new  position  falls  short  of 
recot,'nizint,'  tlie  Communist  government  in 
the  Nortli.  and  Parli  declared  officially  that 
it  does  not  signify  .such  official  recof;nition. 
But  both  the  substance  of  tiie  deciaration 
and  accompanying  e-xplanation  go  farther 
than  ever  before  in  accepting  North  Korea 
as  an  unavoidable  fact  of  International  life. 

The  cliange  in  policy  came  five  weeivs  after 
Nortii  Korea  was  voted  into  the  World  Health 
Oruanization.  a  U.N.  agency,  thus  malting  it 
nearly  certain  that  a  full  scale  UN.  debate 
will  be  held  on  the  Korean  problem  tlu.s  lall. 
witii  both  of  the  rival  Korean  states  invited 
as  observers. 

Neither  Korean  government  Is  a.  member 
of  the  United  Nations  today,  altliou^h  the 
UN.  flag  still  flies  over  American  militarv 
installations  in  South  Korea  as  a  legacy  of 
the  U.N.-spon.sored  "police  action"  Whicli 
stopped   the   Communist   Invaiilon   of    I95u- 

After  nearly  two  decades  of  bitter  and 
sometimes  armed  ho.stility.  North  and  Sou'li 
Korea  surprised  the  world  last  .July  4  witli  a 
Joint  communique  revealing  the  initiation 
of  secret  high-level  contacts  between  them. 
They  pledged  to  work  together  peacefuUv 
toward  national  reunilicaiion  and  estab- 
lished regular  public  contacts  through 
reciprocal  visits  by  a  hlgii-level  "coordinat- 
ing committee"  and  separate  humanitarian- 
oriented  Red  Cro.>-s  delegations. 


The  J'orth-Souili  tallvs  liave  receir.K' 
bog';cd  down  in  mutual  recriminations.  A 
South  Ko/ean  statement  accompanying; 
Park.s  speech  today  charged  the  Nortli  "ko- 
reuis  with  using  the  discussions  to  'pro- 
moie  instability  and  subversion  in  the 
South"  and  to  ••improve  their  international 
standing  witli  other  nations^'  at  tlie  e.'^pcn.-.e 
of  the  soutlieni  government. 

■Many  difficulties  lie  in  the  wa.\  ol  lie 
dialogue,"  Park  said  today.  "A  considerable 
length  of  time  will  also  be  required  before 
the  re^tiits  of  the  dialogue  originally  ex- 
pected can  be  attained," 

Neverthele.=^s.  the  South  Korean  ruler-- 
who  cited  tlie  North-South  di.scussions  tis 
hi.^  principal  justification  for  declaring  mar- 
tial law  and  assuming  nearly  total  politic, .1 
Control  in  the  South  last  fall— pledged  to 
persist  in  ilie  talks  '•with  .sinceritv  and 
patience. •' 

Park  declared  that  the  post- World  W..r 
n  •cold  war'  era  has  ended  and  a  new  er.i 
of  peaceful  coexistence  "based  on  the  statxi.> 
quo"  has  l)egun.  ■■Judging  also  from  a  .series 
of  events  witnes.sed  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
It  .seems  unlikely  that  the  tinification  o: 
our  fatlierland  can  be  attained  withiii  .^ 
>hori  period  of  time."  he  said. 

To  a  large  degree,  today's  policy  s\iitch 
was  a  bow  to  nearly  inevitable  devefopmenis 
at  the  United  Nations  and  el.'^ewhere.  Duriii;; 
a  recent  international  swing  which  ended 
only  a  week  ago.  .South  Korean  Prime  Minis- 
ner  Kim  Jong  Pil  had  been  advi,ed  bv 
leader.-,  of  .several  friendly  countries  to  take 
a.  more  flexible  stand  refjarding  the  Unued 
Nations  and  other  diplomatic  questions. 

.'\mong  those  reportedly  expressing  th  -. 
view  were  West  German "  Chancellor  WiIIv 
Brandt,  who.se  government  has  applied  lor 
U.N.  membership  along  with  East  German' 
and  Prime  Minister  Kakuei  Tanaka  of  Japai^ 
In  a  pre.-,s  conference  immediately  follow- 
ing Park'>  announcement,  Japanese  ForeiKti 
Minister  Ma.-ayoshi  Ohira  hailed  the  ne.v 
Soti'h  Korean  stand  as  ••a  reali.-,tic  and  con- 
structive policy  in  accordance  with  the  pre.-- 
em  situation  in  the  Korean  peninsula  and  fi 
keeping  with  the  trend  of  relaxation  of  ten- 
.-^ioii  in  the  world, '■ 

Ohira  .^aid  it  was  too  early  to  aniioun.  e 
a  Japanese  position  on  the  po.s.-ible  eiiti  . 
of  the  two  Koreas  or  on  Japane.-,e  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  the  Nortli. 

Nortli  Korea  ha,';  not  .said  whether  it  will 
apply  for  full  U.N.  membership,  though  n. 
is  generally  expected  to  do  .so.  Park  .said  to- 
dav  that  South  Korea  definitely  will  .'-eek 
lull  niember.-,hip  in  the  world  body, 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  Mr,  President,  It  I 
me  read  two  paragraphs: 

■South  Korei^s  new  position  fall,-,  short  of 
recof^iiizing  the  Communist  government  in 
the  North,  and  Park  declared  officially  that 
it  does  not  signify  such  official  recognition. 
But  both  the  substance  of  the  declaration 
and  accompanying  explanation  go  further 
tlian  ever  liefore  in  accepting  North  Korea 
as  an  tin, (voidable  fact  of  international  lite 

And: 

P.irk  decl.ired  tliat  tlie  post-World  War 
II  cold  war'  era  has  ended  and  a  new  era 
of  peaceful  coexistence  -Ija.sed  on  tlie  status 
quo"  iKus  begun. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  article  is  sum- 
marized in  that  last  .sentence. 

Mr,  President.  Turkey  was  also  cited 
in  the  administration's  briefing  paper. 
Turkey  is  a  member  of  NATO,  who,sc 
members  .spend,  on  the  average.  4  per- 
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cent  of  their  gross  national  product  for 
defense.  Turkey  spends  5  percent  of  her 
GNP  for  military  purposes.  The  United 
States  supplies  all  of  Turkey's  mihtary 
aid.  maintains  290.000  troops  in  Europe, 
and  pays  7  percent  of  its  GNP  for  de- 
fense. Surely  Senators  will  agree  that 
the  rich  European  nations  should  share 
with  the  United  States  this  burden  of 
providing  arms  to  Turkey.  Yet  we  not 
only  give  Turkey  va.st  amounts  of  mili- 
tary aid,  but  spend  $90  million  a  year 
for  our  troops  stationed  there.  And.  in 
addition,  the  administration  proposes  to 
give  her  364  million  in  economic  aid  next 
year. 

Military  aid  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
flow  of  American  tax  dollars  to  coun- 
tries getting  aid  through  this  bill.  All 
of  the  countries  slated  to  receive  military 
grant  aid  under  the  bill  also  receive 
large  amounts  of  economic  aid  or  are 
subsidized  through  the  presence  of  U,S. 
military  forces,  or  both.  I  have  already 
cited  Korea  and  Turkey. 

In  Thailand  we  spend  annually  $31 
million  for  maintaining  our  bases  there. 
And  the  executive  branch  has  proposed 
to  give  her  $36  million  in  economic  aid 
in  the  coming  year. 

In  the  Philippines  we  .spend  $287  mil- 
lion on  our  bases  and  plan  to  provide 
lier  with  $70  million  in  economic  aid. 

Jordan  is  slated  to  receive  $70  million 
in  economic  aid  under  the  administra- 
tion's plan. 

Indonesia  is  programed  for  $220  mil- 
lion in  economic  aid. 

Ethiopia  is  programed  for  $20  million 
in  economic  aid  and  we  will  .spend  $14 
million  on  our  base  there. 

In  Spain  we  will  spend  S128  million 
for  our  bases. 

And.  Cambodia  is  programed  for  $101 
million  in  economic  aid. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  po.se  the  ques- 
tion. "What  does  'security  a.ssistance' 
secure?"  In  virtually  every  case,  I  sub- 
mit, these  weapons  transfers  serve 
neither  to  protect  the  recipient  country 
against  any  real  threat  of  external  ag- 
gression, nor  to  strengthen  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  many  cases  where  these  weap- 
ons transfers  have  the  effect  of  strength- 
ening particular  regimes  against  internal 
dissent.  Indeed,  the  primary  effect  of  so- 
called  security  assistance  is  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo — which  means  keep- 
ing certain  regimes  in  power.  Is  this  a 
proper  purpose  of  American  foreign 
policy?  As  a  Republic  which  emerged 
from  the  modern  world's  most  successful 
revolution,  are  we  now  to  cast  ourselves 
against  the  inherent  right  of  a  people  lo 
overturn  a  government  which  .serves  it 
poorly?  The  internal  stability  of  a  for- 
eign country  is  its  own  business,  whether 
or  not  that  coiuitry  is  one  of  our  "free 
world"  allies,  as  recipients  are  called  in 
the  language  of  military  aid. 

We  have,  in  a  .sense,  become  trapped 
by  our  own  largesse.  For  the  Executive 
to   decide    to   curtail   our   military   aid 


mmnficence  might  appear  as  an  affront 
to  some  recipient  countries,  a  reversal, 
an  unfavorable  change  in  policy.  Con- 
gress can  release  as  from  this  traiJ — by 
taking  broad,  nondiscriminatory  action 
which  places  the  executive  branch  in  the 
position  of  curtailing  arms  handouts  not 
by  choice,  but  by  necessity. 

The   argument   is  also   put  forward 
that    military    assistance    relieves    less 
wealthy  countries  of  the  heavy  burden 
of  defense  expenditures  that  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  finance  from  their  own 
scarce  resources.  There  is  an  underlying 
assumption  that  these  expenditures  are 
both  necessary  for  security  reasons  and 
that  they  would  be  made  regardless  of 
whether  we  gave  them  military  aid.  This 
is  a  doubtful  assumption.  Here  the  case 
of  Korea  is  again  instructive.  Surely  it 
strains  credibility  to  suppose  that  the 
South  Korean  Government  would  find 
it  rational  to  maintain  such  a  preponder- 
ance of  force  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
if  it  were  not  attached  to  the  umbilical 
cord    of    American    support.    American 
military  assistance  allows  South  Korea, 
a  nation  of  32  million,  to  maintain  the 
fourth  largest   army  in   the  non-Com- 
munist world,  purportedly  to  defend  it- 
self against  another  Korean  nation  which 
has  only  14  miUion  people  and  a  much 
smaller  army.  Without  this  support,  the 
South  Koreans,  who  now  devote  only  a 
small  portion  of  their  GNP  to  defense, 
would  necessarily  have  to  confront  the 
hard  decisions  between  military  and  non- 
military  expenditures.  Surely  they  would 
find  it  prudent  to  maintain  a  force  of 
significantly   smaller  dimensions.   Here, 
as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  vicious  circle  at 
work:  many  of  these  countries  are  able 
to  maintain  uimecessarily  large  forces 
because  of  military  assistance.  Once  such 
large  forces  are  created,  they  take  on  the 
image  of  being  essential  for  security — 
both  the  security  of  the  recipient  nation 
and  our  own  security.  Thus,  their  per- 
petuation becomes  the  justification  for 
periietual  military  assistance.  It  is  time 
to  break  this  cycle. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  lay  to  rest  any 
concern  that  the  passage  of  S.  1443 
woula  have  a  drastically  destabilizing 
effect  either  in  our  own  bureaucracy  or 
in  the  exercise  of  American  diplomacy. 
For  fi.scal  year  1974  the  administration 
has  proposed  to  transfer  $8.6  billion  of 
our  resources  to  foreign  nations  through 
various  foreign  aid  programs.  Of  this, 
$4.1  billion  would  come  under  the  general 
heading  of  "Security  A.ssistance"  and  $4.5 
billion  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Development  Assistance."  wliich  in- 
cludes .he  request  for  assistance  in  recon- 
structing Indochina. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  from  which  these  fig- 
ures were  obtained  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Scott  of  Virginia!.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  Exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
programs  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
involve  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed flow  of  U.S.  resources  abroad  for 
military  and  economic  a.ssistance.  In 
view  of  this.  It  can  hardly  be  argued 
that  the  pa.ssage  of  S.  1443  would  con- 
stitute a  drastic  diminuiion  of  our  lor- 
eigit  a.ssistance  effort. 

There  is  now  $1.4  billion  in  the  pipe- 
line lor  mihtary  assistance  grants  and 
military  credit  sales.  Even  if  S.  1443  were 
not  passed  at  all  and  Congress  allowed 
no  additional  authorizations  or  appro- 
priations for  any  of  these  programs,  it 
would  be  several  years  before  all  of  the 
aircraft,  tanks,  and  equipment  on  order 
were  actually  delivered. 

Mr.  President,  recently  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
minority  leader,  employed  a  sinking 
metaphor.  In  referring  to  the  spending 
habits  of  the  Senate,  he  said  that  Sena- 
tors are  like  dope  addicts.  "They  go  to 
the  President,  in  effect,  and  say  Stop  me. 
save  me.  help  me.  I  can't  help  myself" 
Regrettably.  Mr.  President,  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  analogy.  Senators  are  fre- 
quently reluctant  to  curtail  programs 
which  have  developed  a  constituency: 
often  there  does  appear  to  be  an  almost 
compulsive  urge  in  Congress  to  continue 
programs  which  do  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
no  good. 

But  the  affliction  which  my  colleague 
has   described    is   far   more   widespread 
than  his  remarks  might  indicate.  In  the 
case  of   the   "security   assistance"   pro- 
gram, it  is  the  executive  branch  which 
is  addicted — trapped  by  a  constituency 
of    foreign    governments    which    have 
grown    attached    to    our    largesse,    and 
fastened  to  a  policy  of  perpetuation  by 
a  bureaucracy  that  knows  no  other  way. 
It  is  the  executive  which  must  be  res- 
cued  here— from   its   bureaucratic   and 
diplomatic     addiction     to     a     program 
which  no  longer  bears  any  relation  to 
the  needs  of  American  national  .security. 
To  continue  the  Senator's  metaphor. 
Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  S.  1443. 
as  it  now  stands,  is  far  from  the  cold- 
turkey    treatment    that    this    particular 
addiction  deserves.  Total  denial  may  be 
the  best  cure.  However,  in  an  effort  to 
appeal   to   broad  support  in  this  body, 
the  Foreign   Relations  Committee  has. 
in  S.  1443.  provided  a  treatment  of  firm 
but  gradual  withdrawal.  It  is  a  soimd 
treatment — for  a   compulsive   addiction 
tiiat  the  Senate  should  have  moved  to 
cure  long  ago.  To  those  of  my  colleagues 
who    may    now    consider    offering    the 
executive     branch     and     the    count  iies 
which    receive    grant    aid    still    another 
"fix  "   by   voting  to  add   S232. 000.000  to 
this  bill,  I  offer  a  challenge:  to  ri.'^e  here 
and  now  to  explain  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Nation  the  justification  for  their 
extravagance  during  a  month  when  the 
American  dollar  has  fallen  to  its  lowest 
point  in  history. 

I   urge   that   the  amendment   be   de- 
feated. 
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TRANSFERS  OF  US.  RESOURCES  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS  -WORLDWIDE  DISTRIBUTIOM  BY  PROGRAM 

(In  thousands  of  dollaisj 


June  .26,  1973 


Fiscal  ye,ir 
1972 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

estimated 


Fiscal  year 

19;  ■. 

proposed 


r  ■■nLlot.ili)!  all  US  resource"  Iranslerred.  9.278  573  9,511,259  8.613,349 

Security  assistance  (SLbiu;,il). 6  1)40.033  5.945,192  4, 111,«17 

Military  assist^nre  pwprsm  549  892  589.100  771500 

Disliibuled  by  country (527.813)  (•.53.028)  (S^S  727) 

i.otdiitiibjied  bycouiilr>  (22,079;  .(136,072)  (122,773) 

I 'tornalmr  il    mil'iry    education    and    tratningi 

urcaram 4 _  33.000 

Diilfibbled  by  counti/.. j ,; _«_  (3IJ,  123) 

Net  I'^'fibu'eit  hy  countrv ;..    .  ""  (2  877) 

Military  assistance  service  funded ?.  584, 100  2,735  000  1870  800 

Uisliibu!td  b.  :i.'uiliy (2  584,100)  (2,735,000)  (1870,8C0) 

,  A."nadm.iii:!ij',,-coi!s    Military  departmei:! 

'i""'Pd                              95  157  OR  110  52  409 

Distributed  by  country (95.157)  (96.110)  (52  409) 

r.,i  5tei  lI  :?;»■. e  I'.ucts- Jd2.421 

DiitntM.:'")  hy  rruntry  (252  421) 

r>cessdefen',e  articles.     ..„ 107.318  135  000  185  000 

Lisliibuied  bycojiiliy 1 (107,316)  (184,000)  (185,000) 

'.■'^'  -Ir.trifcLlel  t>y  country    (?)  (1,000) 

S^  ns  tLinsferv  rti:!iibuted  by  cou))lfy 159.696  121000  6  500 

Keal  properly  iianb'eis  .       631,  K'S  721,091  244  553 

Secji:lv  Cbi  .  3rli:;;a-iis!aM{:e .  59T  :':'6  627,891  124  055 

Oistrit)u»d  tiv  C"U'ilry   .    ..   _    .  (577  881)  (606,786)  (117  500) 

Not  Ui^tnbuled  tjy  country , (15,343)  (21.105)  (0,555) 

F,:e  :n  n  J  :.,r,  Litii;  :..ile5_ 500,000  biO.  000  760  000 

L' ""^^""1  I'v  cnu"trv                .    ._     _  (SVi  nrri)  (550.000;  (760,000) 

t'to't-lmpor!  83n»i  milita;,  l03"S 190,003  ino  OOn  (.) 

u,i;..bij;i:u  b,  cj(jii;(».. ...     .  (ISO.OCu)  (100,000)  () 

^.'-'r   ii.v  480  i'K.   104(c)),  distributed  bv 

"i'lttV  ' .  (57,060)  (157  9r>0)  (162  080) 

r'^ichasiof  localcuueiicy  (Viei-tdm) 327,100  220,000  63,600 

Indochina   postwar    recoistruclion  (sub-  \ 

'"IdO     -    ■  -  .:.  ,    630.945 

D'S>rihuted  bv  country                                                       (614  000) 

dot  distributed  by  country         . II"""'  """"  (16!  945) 

Development  3ssi«tance('i.!:totil)           ..  3  238. 540  3. 566, 067  3.900,987 

Agency  lor  International  Development (1.474.228)  (1334  491)  (1338  314) 

DC'.elopmen' loan'.     riiMtitu^ed  by  country..  535  700  493  400  '596  000 

Not  distributed  bv  country      f8.350  99  COO  49000 

Development  fnnis     dislributed  by  c'juntry.  111,726  98  603  102  725 

r,c!  lii  'iibutej  :  y  CDui'iry      66,657  73^897  84' 525 

Popul-i'On  rriprirn^  -1!  -tfit,„-ed  by  country  27  8^2  32  717  37' 071 

hot  distributed  by  country U,  904  11  306  9  675 


Fiscal  year 

1972 

actual 


f1sc.1l  y-ir  Fiscal  year 

1974 


South  Asian  relief 

American  school^  and  hospitals  abroad   - 

not  distributed  by  country 

Iriteniafioiial  organizations  and  programs  - 

riot  diitrihuted  hy  country 

Adminisliative  expenses  not  distributed  by 

country     

Administrative  expense;    State  

International   fJarcotics   Control   jnd   Con- 
linBency  Fund     Distributed  t'/cotiitry  .    . 
Not  dr4nouted  by  Ciiiintrv 

Contingenc,  fund,  undistributed 

Narcotics,  undistributed 

PicRiam  support  and  intfirregioiial  activi- 
ties- Not  rii-trit:u'od  by  couiitry  

Peace  Corps— Distributed  by  country 

Not  distiiuuled  by  country 

General  support  .       ...     

Public  Law  480 -Distributed  by  country 

Not  distiibuled  by  countiy 

Ocean  freight 

Gf.int'  of  tide  I  sec.  204.  .». ^.. 

Private  t'ade  entities , 

EnieiRency  reseive 

U  S  contritutiuns  to  international  rinancial  insii- 
lutions: 
IBRD 

PjiJ-iii  capital     

Callable  capital       

Iniernational  Development  Association  . 
Inler-Amcrican  Dcelopinent  Bank: 

Paid-in  capital   .   

Calla  lie  capital- i 

Fund  for  special  operations 

Aiian  Development  Bank: 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable  cipital 

Special  funds 

State  Department  migration  and  refugee  pro- 
grams   Not  distributed  by  country.. 

Inter-American  Foundation • 

Pan  American  Hifihviav 

Danen  Gap  High*.  )y 

Mutual  education  and  cultural  exchange 

rJORicgional .     

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 

Contributions    to     international    otgainzalioiis 
(State  Department) 


194.  422 

19,  987 

182  037 

58,  C28 
4.448 

49  812 
17  . 


I  y-ir 
19/3 
estimated 

101,  ion 

25,  532 

M5.f.31 

5/159 
<4  4iO 

12  f.l7 

12.7/3 


142.  69S 

50,  514 

3  805 

20  931 

1  025  115 

SO  SS3 

190  510 

3,001 


I6t  735 

50,  715 

7.227 

22, 898 

1,0/2  410 

9,  790 

162.  500 

2,000 

13,  400 


proposed 

503 

10,  000 

177, 122 

57,875 
5,100 

20, 431 

30,  3u0 
9,738 

148,202 

51.46( 

5  5 '.3 

18. 995 

9/6.5/5 

22. 3  IS 

117  700 

1,000 

ij,  uoj 
19,  l£n 


12.300  . 
(110.700). 


75,000 
(136,  iOU) 


320,  000 

25, 000 
(158  400) 
225,  COO 


11,895 
2  847 

3tJ 

9,  7:-.5 

29  '79 

11  725 

53,  581 

16?  17: 


■  12.  r!67 
3.473 

"20,000 
3?  563 
12  437 

63.903 

r6  191 


320,  000 

25, 003 
(168,380) 
500, 000 

24,  200 
(96  SOO) 
100  000 

7,  f.OO 
13.  285 

3o,'n66 

38  557 
14  443 

66,000 

199  '?J 


1  Includes  $300,000  supplem  nlal  for  pay  costs. 
iiJt  availubie. 
^u^3dd  EstimVod  y  80  (.ere.  1;  of  PuI't  Llv  til  !i"e  I  agreeinenis  (enporl  market  valiio). 


•  Includes  $100,000  sunplenientil  lor  incieased  doMar  requirements  resulting  from  the  dollar 
devaluation  ol  Feb.  12.  1973, 

Includes  5600,000  lor  increased  dollar  rerjuiremenl'^  reMillnj;  Ion  t^"  dolla'  devaluation  ol 
Feb.  12,  1973. 


Mr.  GOLDV/ATER  .Mi.  P.t.  >idt.ii[  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  .'^uth  uine  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  a.s  he  may  require. 

Mr.  GOLDV/ATER,  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  I 
af:ree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Forcisn  Relatioas  that  tins  is  a 
■  e: y  important  amendment.  But  I  chal- 
If^nrre  the  term  "drastic  action"  as  it  ap- 
;)hp^  to  thi.s  amendment.  I  refer  to  the 
bill  Itself,  for  example,  for  dra.5tic  action 
*hat  goes  far  beyond  the  atnendment  of- 
fered by  the  di.'^tinguishcd  Senator  from 
loxas. 

I  think  it  works  a  violence  on  tlie  Nixon 
ciOi  trine,  winch  secm.s  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  American  peojjle  and  by 
Congre  s,  whereby  we  would  not  fuid  our- 
-flvcs  engaged  in  any  more  Vietnams, 
To  prevent  iln.s,  we  would  xurnisli  iruh- 
taiy  .suiJpUe.s,  where  needed,  to  countrit 
and  tiam  lho.se  pcojjle  in  their  u^e. 

Ml.  President,  if  we  read  further  m 
tiu.-,  bill,  we  find  some  of  liie  dia.n;c  ac- 
tion to  which  I  refer. 

On  page  22,  under  section  i;i05'a» : 

The  value  at  any  extcvs  deieiv.e  iirtlcle  liir- 
•.:  iied  ttiicler  this  clinpter  to  a  foreiyii  cj'in- 
;iy  or  luteri.utirjiiiil  oruaniza'iciii  bv  anv 
ft.eurr    ul    the    United    S'fi'.es    Gfjverr.tuen' 


-iiall  be  considered  to  be  au  e.xpeiiditure 
made  from  funds  appropriated  uiidcr  section 
2103  of  this  Act. 

There  v.e  get  directly  at  the  military 
a^sl^tance  program. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  that  in 
my  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have  never 
voted  for  foreign  economic  aid.  and  I 
never  will.  I  think  technical  assistance 
and  military  assistance  are  veiy  valid 
Iiart.",  of  a  program  of  the  United  States 
to  help  countries  around  the  world  iin- 
prove  themselves  and  then  to  defend 
what  they  have  improved.  But  under  sec- 
iion  210.5,  we  would  be  denied,  with  some 
limitations,  giving  surplus  military 
eouii^ment  to  other  countries,  which  has 
really  been  the  backbone  of  our  military 
a.->i>tance. 

Then,  we  read  on  r>age  25,  line  5.  under 
section  2106,  a  little  more  of  the  drastic 
action,  where  the  restrictions  apply  to 
'a  foreign  country  under  an  agreement 
with  that  country  which  allows  the 
United  States  Government  to  operate 
a  niiliiaiy  or  other  .similar  base  in  that 
country  in  exchange  for  that  grant  as- 
sistance, if  the  Senate  has  given  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  such  agreement." 


They  except  South  Vietnam.  Laos  and 
Cambodia  under  that  provision. 

In  the  last  several  days,  we  ha\e  passed 
legislation  that  would  make  this  lan- 
guage applicable.  We  have,  I  imagine, 
most  of  our  foreign  bases  under  execu- 
tive agreement:  but  all  of  a  .sudden  we 
would  find  it  impo.ssible  for  us  to  give 
military  assistance  to  countries  in  which 
we  participate  in  training  or  help  it  the 
Senate  has  not  given  its  advice  and  con- 
sent. 

Then,  a  little  more  on  the  subject  of 
drastic  action — I  think  this  is  very  dras- 
tic—under chapter  23.  "Military  Train- 
ing." section  2301,  "General  Aullior- 
ity" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  Pre.sidei^t,  w:ll 
tlie  Senator  yield  for  a  ouestioii'' 

Mr,  GOLD  WATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  referenre  to 
the  section  on  page  25.  line  5.  that  is 
ecitiivalent  to  the  so-called  Case  amend- 
ment, which  the  Rr-r-'te  agrred  to  Hs- 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  rgree, 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  thou'dit  the  Si  na  • 
tor  left  the  impression  that  this  is  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  past  practice.  This 
already  has  been  a!)pro\(.cl  in  principle. 
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Mr,  GOLDWATER.  I  say  "drastic  ac- 
tion," and  those  are  the  words  of  the 
chairman.  I  did  not  dream  up  those 
words.  I  am  trying  to  point  out  where 
this  bill,  in  my  opinion,  imposes  drastic 
action  which  Senator  Tow'Er  and  others 
are  trying  to  eliminate  by  his  amend- 
ment. I  merely  point  out  that  it  has 
only  been  in  the  last  several  days  that 
we  have  given  substance  to  legislation 
that  would  prevent  us  from  ever  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  read  from  page  28.  under  "Military 
Training.  General  Authoritv,"  section 
2301: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  furni.'-ii.  on 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  determine,  military  training  to 
any  foreign  country  or  international  organi- 
zation. Aft€r  June  30,  1974,  no  such  training 
shall  be  conducted  outside  the  United  States 
except  by  specific  authorization  of  law. 

We  all  know  that  it  is — I  will  not  say 
mandatory  or  even  legal — necessary  that, 
when  we  give  a  piece  of  military  equip- 
ment to  any  foreign  country,  we  have  to 
train  that  country  in  its  use.  We  have 
been  roundly  criticized,  for  example,  for 
training  pilots  from  the  Arab  nations  in 
the  type  of  aircraft  we  have  made  avail- 
able to  those  nations.  We  have  been 
equally  roundly  criticized  for  training 
pilots  from  other  nations  with  whom 
some  of  our  people  do  not  agree. 

But  when  we  say  that  after  June  30. 
1974.  no  such  training  can  be  conducted 
outside  the  United  States.  I  think  we  are 
taking  drastic  action  against  Nixon  doc- 
trine, to  which  I  have  heard  no  loud  ex- 
ception or  even  strong  exception  in 
Congress  or  from  other  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Ls  it  not  a  fact  that 
Arab  pilots  and  many  others  are  trained 
in  this  country?  This  does  not  prohibit 
it.  It  simply  refers  to  their  being  trained 
outside  the  United  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  them  have  been  trained 
in  this  counti-y— I  think  practically  all 
of  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  espe- 
cially pilots. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  But  under  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
we  did  not  specifically  state  that  they 
would  be  trained  in  this  country. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  would  be  to  our 
advantage  to  train  them  in  their  own 
counti-y.  I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of 
building  up  a  veiy  formidable  air  force, 
and  it  would  be  simpler  for  us  to  send 
people  to  that  country  and  train  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  ca-n  hire  tech- 
nicians. 

Furthermore,  we  say  that  if  it  is  going 
to  be  done,  it  has  to  be  authorized.  This 
is  part  of  the  effort  to  bring  Congress 
back  into  the  picture.  The  bill  does  not 
prohibit  it.  It  says  if  you  are  going  to  do 
that.  Congress  should  authorize  it. 

Does  the  Senator  object  to  Congress 
having  the  opportunity  to  consider 
measures  such  as  this? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object  to  it  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  inconsistent  with  what 


President  Nixon  has  stated  in  his  doc- 
trine— the  freedom  to  train  these  peo- 
ple, whether  it  be  in  this  country  or  other 
places.  I  know  of  equipment  that  would 
have  to  be  transported  back  to  the  Uni- 
ted States — obsolete  equipment  we  no 
longer  use.  equipment  that  appears  in 
these  countries.  Why  should  we  deny  the 
training? 

I  am  merely  citing  this  under  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  chairman — "drastic 
action"  becau.se  I  think  it  is  drastic  ac- 
tion against  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  this  does  not 
prohibit  training  progi'ams. 

With  respect  to  the  major  ones  that 
the  Senator  is  talking  about,  in  con- 
nection with  pilots,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  advantageous  to  train  them  in  this 
country,  in  Texas  and  Arizona,  where 
we  have  fine  bases. 

All  it  says  is  that  if  you  want  to  con- 
tinue the  kind  of  program  in  South  Viet- 
nam, ask  Congress  to  authorize  it.  The 
Nixon  doctrine  does  not  exclude  the 
Congress  from  participation  in  these  de- 
cisions. I  do  not  think  the  President  in- 
tended by  the  Nixon  doctrine  that  Con- 
gress should  lay  low. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  am  not  confining 
my  comments  to  pilots.  Probably  I  would 
have  been  better  off  leaving  them  out. 
As  another  example.  I  tliink  of  the 
nnlitary  training  for  people  that  sup- 
ported   Cuba,    or    in    Africa.    We    are 

now 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  hate  to  keep  interrupting,  but  is 
it  not  true  that  training  by  the  CIA  would 
not  have  been  affected  by  this?  That  was 
the  CIA  and  not  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  a  great 
question  in  my  mind  if  the  Senator  is 
correct,  I  tliink  if  the  Senator  under- 
stood the  kinds  of  things  we  are  talking 
about  it  would  be  military,  I  am  pointing 
out  this  language  as  language  taking 
drastic  action.  It  does  not  matter  to  the 
thrust  of  the  Tower  amendment,  but  to 
the  whole  bill  it  seems  to  be  removing 
the  United  States  from  military  assist- 
ance around  1974.  1975.  or  1976. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  we  might  be  better  ofl  if  Con- 
gress had  had  some  knowledge  about  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  for  instance,  and  not  let 
the  CIA  do  it  covertly?  Does  not  the 
Senator  think  we  would  have  been  better 
off?  Does  not  the  Senator  tliink  he  would 
have  looked  at  that  differently  if  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  it? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  tell  the  truth. 
I  have  my  doubts.  This  place  leaks  like 
a  sieve.  I  do  not  want  to  see  too  much 
secret  material  popping  around  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  was  certainly  secret. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  had 
the  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  merits  of 
that  before  it  was  done  I  believe  he  would 
have  found  it  was  a  very  poorly  designed 
program  to  accomplish  our  purposes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  not  the 
question  the  Senator  confronted  me  with, 
but  if  he  wants  an  answer  I  would  have 
said  at  that  time  I  did  not  think  it  was 
complete    enough,    or    that    there    was 


enough  agreement  on  what  was  to  be 
done,  and  I  do  not  tliink  the  President 
understood  it, 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree,  but  under 
this  provision,  assuming  the  CIA  is  under 
this  provision,  and  it  is  dubious,  if  we  are 
going  to  train  troops  in  Nicaragua,  for 
instance,  it  says,  in  effect,  that  B.^RRY 
GoLDw.ATER.  JOHN  TowER,  and  others 
should  know  about  it  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  judtiment  on  it.  It  does  not 
say  you  cannot  do  it:  it  says  that  Con- 
gress must  authorize  it. 

Ah-,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  continue  this  discus.sion  at 
great  length  becau.se  it  gets  into  the  basic 
fundamentals  about  which  we  are  in  dis- 
agreement, but  I  am  talking  on  the 
Tower  amendment,  and  we  have  wan- 
dered away  from  that.  If  the  chairman 
had  not  u.^ed  the  words  "drastic  action," 
I  would  not  have  been  tempted. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  get  to  some  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  faced,  and  I  am 
not  certain  it  would  all  be  imder  military 
spending. 

For  example,  the  air  traffic  control  of 
Ru.ssia  is  finally  receiving  our  attention, 
Thry  plan  to  buy  a  large  amount  of 
equipment  to  improve  their  air  traffic 
control.  Some  of  this  unquestionably  is 
outside  the  military  and  would  be  of 
value  to  the  military  as  well  as  to  civilian 
planes.  So  we  run  the  risk  there  of  not 
beini;  able  to  sell  something  to  Ru.ssia 
that  IS  going  to  be  sold  by  .some  other 
country,  regardless. 

We  have  made  some  interesting  con- 
tracts for  a  lightweight  fighter,  the  F-5E. 
not  in  substantial  numbers  yet,  to  South 
American  countries  that  we  have  not 
done  business  with  before. 

We  continue  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
A-4  aircraft  that  has  proven  to  be  very 
valuable  in  Israel.  Several  countries  are 
negotiating  on  the  A-7.  which  is  an  air- 
craft that  we  ^\ould  like  to  see  continue 
in  production  but  the  Air  Force  docs  not 
seem  to  want  it. 

We  have  the  F-16  and  F-17  comm^' 
up.  h:jhtweight  fighters,  that  undoubt- 
edly will  be  in  demand  from  countries  to 
the  south  of  us. 

I  think  of  the  SAM-D,  which  is  a 
ground  air  weapons  system,  and  we  felt 
when  we  developed  it  that  no  other  coun- 
try would  be  able  to  compete  with  us. 
I  refer  to  countries  in  the  free  world. 
In  the  Pans  Air  Show  I  ."^aw  a  comparable 
air  system  developed  by  Israel  that  is 
available  to  other  countries  which  we 
would  be  denied  selling  to  .some  of  these 
countries  listed. 

We  continue  to  sell  .leeps  in  large 
quantities  to  Turkey  and  the  Philippines, 
among  other  countries  that  I  know  of. 
We  .sell  trucks  to  the  same  countries.  Our 
communications  equipment  has  been  in 
great  demand  in  all  countries  around 
the  world  It  is  of  a  military  nature,  if  you 
want  to  get  down  to  specifics.  This  would 
be  curtailed. 

In  the  matter  of  helicopters,  we  find 
countries  all  over  the  world  buying  them 
now.  and  whereas  a  few  years  ago  we 
were  the  principal  providers,  we  are  not 
now.  We  have  competition  from  France 
and  other  countries. 
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Mr.  President.  I  look  at  the  resniccions 
in  S.  1143.  I  see  some  real  harm  that  can 
come  to  our  economy,  not  from  the  denial 
01  givmg.  but  the  denial  of  even  making  it 
po.^sible  for  other  countries  to  obtain. 
rountrie.s  which  require  our  help  in  the 
foim  of  credit,  which  our  competitor^ 
f.round  the  world  are  perfectly  wilhng  to 
uvani. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  >ucce.sslul.  I  aiiree  that  it  i.=;  a  very 
important  amendment. 

I  think  the  mca.sure  would  provide 
drastic  action  to  the  Nixon  doctrine  and 
would  be  unnecessary  at  this  time  and 
stace.  If  it  is  the  intent  of  lliis  Congress 
or  this  body  to  eventually  do  away  with 
military  assistance,  and  I  find  no  fault 
with  that  excei3t  when  is  it  going  to  come, 
we  have  not  done  it  in  the  right  way. 

I  have  not  perused  the  rest  of  the  bill 
to  see  examples  of  the  action  I  describe, 
but  I  think  passage  of  the  Tower  amend- 
ment would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection in  that  it  would  .show  our  allies 
that  we  are  not  beuinning  to  go  back- 
ward or  look  away  from  them  or  the  part 
they  can  play  in  helping  to  keei)  peace  in 
the  world 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  either  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  7  minutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.^as  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call   the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  jM-oceeded  t(j  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-,k 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
No,  269. 

Tiie  yeac  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President.   I   yield 
my.-,elf  ^uch  time  as  I  may  require. 
How  much  time  do  I  have? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  S.  1443 
proposes  35  percent  less  than  the  ad- 
mini.-trations  request  of  S652  million  in 
fi.-cal  year  1074  ;;nd  nearly  25  percent 
below  the  fiscal  year  1973  level  ot  S550 
million.  It  also  proposes  a  rccjuirement 
tiiat  recipients  deposit  25  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  military  assistance  program 
m  local  currencies  for  U.S.  Government 
u,-age.  This  provision  represents  a  con- 
siderable further  reduction  in  grant  aid 
than  that  proposed  by  the  President.  A 
cutback  of  tills  magnitude  would  be  read 
throughout  the  world  as  signaling  an 
abrupt  shift  in  U.S.  policy.  Instead  of 
facilitating  an  orderly  transition  to  the 
goals  of  self-reliance  mherent  in  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  it  would  come  as  a  severe 
jolt  to  our  friend-,  and  aHies  and  adverse- 


ly affect  st.ability  and  peace  In  the  in- 
ternational community.  Tlie  impact 
would  be  particularly  felt  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Korea.  Turkey,  and  Jordan. 

For  Korea  the  administration  pro- 
po~ed  $261  million.  The  current  bill 
would  reduce  that  to  less  than  half  that 
amount,  or  .SI  19  million. 

We  arc  mo\in;,'  into  tlic  fourth  year 
of  a  5-year  modernization  program 
which  has  already  permitted  us  to  re- 
duce our  forces  in  Korea.  We  ha\e  taken 
a  du  ision  out  of  Korea.  If  Korea  can 
continue  to  negotiate  from  strcnt;th.  the 
new  developments  in  Nortli-South  talks 
shov.-  promise.  We  must  understand  that 
if  we  weaken  Korea,  we  could  undermine 
these  developments.  Yes.  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
of  det-ente  between  North  and  South 
Korea,  but  what  should  also  be  under- 
stood is  that  North  Korea  continues  to 
modernize  her  forces.  They  continue  to 
get  ever-increasin".lv  sophisticated  wean- 
ons  .systems  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  a 
time  of  d(H.cnte  is  not  a  time  to  unilater- 
ally reduce  one's  military  strength,  be- 
cause a  time  of  detente  means  a  coming 
together  of  nations  in  a  .spirit  of  tlie  real- 
ization that  it  is  in  their  .self-interest  to 
negotiate  their  diJIerences:  and  the  na- 
tion that  has  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness  negotiates  from  a  posi- 
tion of  disadvantage.  We  must  know  that 
detente  is  not  an  arsument  for  the  re- 
duction of  military  expenchtures.  The 
Soviets  are  not  reducing  their  militarv 
expenditures.  The  Soviets  are  not  re- 
ducing their  assistance  to  the  War.saw 
Pact  countries  and  to  others  of  their 
Communl.•^t  allies.  They  are  increasing 
that  assistance  in  the  form  of  modern- 
ization of  their  forces.  How  foolish  in  the 
face  of  this  for  us  to  be  reducing  our  as- 
sistance to  our  allies. 

I  mentioned  Turkey  as  an  important 
country.  Tlie  administration  proposes 
$98  million  for  Turkey.  This  bill  gives 
half  of  that  amount,  or  $49  million.  Tur- 
key's important  position  on  the  NATO 
southern  flank  and  in  the  Middle  East 
deserves  our  full  support.  Turkey  shows 
that  it  is  prepared  to  shoulder  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  its  defense  require- 
ments from  its  own  resources.  In  fiscal 
year  1972.  for  the  first  time,  it  a.ssumed 
FMS  credits,  which  arc  increasing  in  fis- 
cal year  1973  and  fi.^cal  year  1974. 

I  do  not  have  to  lectuie  anybody  here 
v.ho  knows  anything  about  geography  on 
the  vast  strategic  importance  of  Turkey, 
not  only  as  vital  to  the  .southern  flank 
of  NATO  but  as  vital  in  terms  of  stabiluv 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  yield  me  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr.    President,    how 
nuirh  time  does  tiie  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  TO'VVER.  Five  nunutes. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Much  of  Turkish  mili- 
tary hardware  has  been  woefully  inade- 
quate. It  has  been  old.  obsolete,  or 
obsolescent,  and  there  is  a  desperate  need 
to  modernize  tlie  military  forces  of  Tur- 
key. Yet  this  bill  would  reduce  by  hah 
what  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Let  us  turn  to  Jordan.  The  administra- 
tion proposed  $40  million  for  Jordan 
S.  1443  would  provide  only  $30  million.  .( 
tliink  we  could  never  overestimate  the 
tremendous  importance  of  what  the  Jor- 
danians are  doing  in  their  forthright  ac- 
Lioiis  against  the  Fedayeen  and  iiov 
i-Ufli  that  means  to  us  in  terms  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  stability.  If  peace  is  to  1)0 
achieved  in  the  Middle  East.  Jordan  mu.st 
remain  strong.  Its  efforts  to  do  so.  in  my 
estimation,  merit  the  level  of  support 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  again  what  we  are  try- 
ini;  to  do  liere  in  this  grant  program  i> 
to  enhance  the  ability  lor  friendly  nations 
to  defend  themselves.  In  so  doing,  we 
serve  our  own  national  interest. 

It  is  an  eternal  verity  that  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  a  nation  to  maintain  its  de- 
fense perimeter  as  far  from  its  own 
shores  as  possible  and  as  close  to  the 
shores  of  an  adversary  as  possible. 

The  strength  of  our  friends  contributes 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  oi 
America.  It  is  time  that  we  improve  and 
modernize  to  the  extent  that  we  can  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  and  modern- 
ization of  the  forces  of  friendly  nations. 
The  success  of  the  Nixon  doctrine 
which  has  almost  universal  approbation 
is  at  stake  in  what  we  do  here  today. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  restore 
th-^  funds  asked  for  by  the  administration 
and  to  give  the  President  the  flexibility 
tha'  is  required  in  the  use  of  these  funds 
to  make  sure  that  the  Nixon  doctrine  can 
be  successfully  implemented. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER."  All  tmie 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  nov. 
occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senatoi 
from  Texas  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Ghaveli,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  WiLLi.-vMS'.  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Kart'  are  necessarilv 
absent. 

I  further  innounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden>  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  uMi.  Clark  '  are  absent 
on  official  busine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisi  is  absent  Ije- 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark  I  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.   Gravel  1    would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett.)  is 
necessarilv  absent. 
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Tlie    Senato'-    from    Maryland     'Mr. 
Mathias  '   is  atjsent  on  oflicial  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  59,  as  follows : 

I  No.  228  Leg  I 
■TEAS— 33 
Allen  Doininick  .Johnston 

Baker  Ervui  McGee 

Biirtlttt  Fannin  P.nrkwood 

BphU  Foni;  .S;iNl)e 

EfUmon  CJolclwater  Srott.  Pa. 

Brucii  Griflm  Spi.rknuuj 

Buckley  Giirnty  Rtrvnis 

Cottun  Hansen  Talt 

Curtis  Helms  Thurmond 

Dole  KriisKa  Ti.v.er 

Dfonenlri  Jarksnn  Yi'nn;^ 

N.\Y.-J     59 


Alxjurtik 

Hafck.;i 

Muss 

Aiken 

HaT'^tkl 

.MM'--k:e 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Nf  l.son 

Bent  sen 

Honinf;s 

Nnnn 

Biblf 

Hudaifston 

Patiijre 

Bro<  ke 

Hut;h(  s 

Prarsim 

Bxirdick 

Humphrey 

Pdl 

Bynl, 

Inonye 

Perry 

Hiirry  F.. 

Jr.     Juviis 

Proxniire 

Byr'I,  R.'be 

rt  C,  Krnnody 

Randulph 

Calinuu 

Lone 

RibicoIT 

Case 

Ma^n-iison 

Rolh 

Chiles 

Iklanbtii'ld 

bchutiker 

Cliurth 

M.Clelh.u 

Kci.tt.  Va. 

Cock 

McrUire 

Sf  afford 

Cranston 

Ml  Govern 

Stevenson 

Ea'r-ietiin 

Mi-Inivre 

S\nunj;tuii 

EiLvtliUul 

Metc,,:f 

T.ilnia(i^,f 

Fnlbn-ht 

Mondale 

1  iMiney 

Hanke 

Montoya 

Weicker 

NOT   VOTINC; 

—8 

"BfW.if'.X. 

Gravel 

Stern. s 

Bulen 

Hart 

Williams 

Clark 

M.'.thias 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  iNo.  269' 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vot-e  by  which  the  amendment  was 
re.iected. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabic  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment, 

Mr,  STEVENS,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Ste\  ens'  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  32,  line   II,  ant'r  •yec.  3101."  in- 
sert "(a) ". 

On  page  32.  after  line  20,  iiiaen  the  fullow- 

{b)(l)  .\iiy  .<-iich  sale,  loan,  lease,  gift,  or 
tr.T,n.sfer  of  a  non-combatant  type  vo.sael  or 
boat  may  be  made  only 

(A)  if,  after  the  terms,  pri.e.  and  condi- 
tioii.s  of  any  prupo.sed  oiler  to  dlspcse  have 
been  publi.slicd  m  the  Federal  Ret;i.-,ter,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  fishing  industry. 
States  and  political  ,s\ibdivisions  thereof,  and 
United  States  educational  and  scientific  In- 
sliluljons  are  given  r.n  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire llie  vessel  or  boat  on  the  same  term.';, 
price  and  conditiur.s.  and  no  qiialilied  bid  is 
received  withhi  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
determined  by  the  Head  of  the  At-encv;  and 


(B)  if  i.o  qualified  bid  is  receive),  only  if 
the  Head  of  the  .'\pency  of  the  United  States 
Government  making  tlie  disposition  obtains 
satisfactory  a.ssurances  that  the  vessel  or 
boat  will  not  Le  u.sed  in  any  way  m  competi- 
tion Willi  i.'ie  Unaed  States  fishing  industry 
in  Jishing,  fiihing  related,  or  flihijig  support 
aci  ivities. 

(2)  The  appropriate  agencie.s  of  the  United 
States  government  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (l)iAi  of  this  subsection  and  to  is- 
.sue  the  necessary  rules  and  regulations.  They 
shall  al.so  require  that  LMds  be  received  witli- 
iii  a  set  tiine  period, 

(3)  No  le;i,se.  loan,  or  oDier  agreement 
prcviou.sly  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  country  or  interiia- 
tioiial  agency  for  aiiy  noiicf>niba;anT  type 
ves,sel  or  boat  shall  be  renewetl  or  extended 
except  in  conformity  witli  paragraph  (1)(B| 
of  this  subsection  u;;!ess  the  lease,  I.-ian.  it 
other  agreement  provides  for  its  renewal  or 
exlen,sion  upon  the  s:^me  terms  as  the  orig- 
inal leai*.  loan,  or  oMier  agreement  provides 
for  its  renewal  or  extension  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  original  lease.  Joan,  or  other 
agreement, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  we  had  tlie  discu.ssion 
about  earlier  m  the  day.  It  has  been  re- 
written to  meet  the  concern  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  It  is  tlic 
.'■ame  in  intent  and  purpo.^c  iis  the  prior 
amendment. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  a.'-- 
now  written  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  with  the  chaiiman  of  the 
committee.  I  understand  it  meets  the  ob- 
.icctions  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  It  is  still  an  amendment  which  sets 
2  criteiia:  First,  that  before  a  ves.sel  is 
to  be  di^ixised  of  under  this  program, 
that  fact  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  the  fishin:-:  industry,  to  scientific  and 
educational  organizations,  and  to  States 
and  political  .subdivisions  to  bid  on  such 
vessel:  and  second,  that  if  there  is  no 
bid  received  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  as  set  by  the  head  of  the  agency, 
the  head  of  the  agency  disjxising  of  the 
ves.sel  must  receive  as.surances.  through 
conditions  imposed  by  him,  that  it  would 
not  be  u.sed  in  competition  with  the 
American  fishing  industry. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  still 
be  met  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  view  of  the  changes 
we  have  made  for  tlie  consideration  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  made,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  necessary  changes.  I  do  not 
want  to  characterize  them  as  being  de- 
cisive or  not.  but  the  nece.s.sary  changes. 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  to 
result  in  not  interfeiing  with  disposition, 
assuming  that  the  domestic  industry  did 
not  acquire  it,  because  we  would  not 
have  to  have  a  disposition  and  then  ad- 
vertise v.liat  the  terms  had  been:  they 
v.ould  do  it  before  they  made  the  offer. 

Second,  the  head  of  the  agency  could 
fix  a  time  within  whicli  an  offer  should 
be  forthcoming  in  order  to  p -event  them 
from  pclliiTT  to  anyone. 

As  to  the  condition  respecting  use  i!i 
the  fishing  industry.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that   is  a  letitimaie 


condition,  considering  the  fact  that  this 
is  Government  property  and  it  is  to  our 
own  interest  not  to  have  our  fishing  fleet 
interfered  with. 

Pcrscnally.  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
tlic  Senator  from  New  York.  I  think  thi- 
i-  a  principle  wc  have  recognized  ;n  many 
ether  areas  for  a  long  time,  and  I  see  n(.i 
rea.son  why  it  sliould  not  bt'  applied  to 
these  ships.  The  ship.s  are  surplus  prop- 
erty, paid  for  at  taxpayer  expense:  our 
own  people  ought  to  lia\e  the  first  op- 
port  unitv  to  bid  on  them.  If  no  one  wants 
them,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  im- 
pediment to  their  disposition  to  foreign 
comitries. 

Mr,  STEVENS,  I  thank  tiie  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  He  has  correctly  out- 
lined the  intent  of  the  ampndment.  to- 
gether with  the  assurance  that  they  will 
not  be  used  in  competition  with  the 
American  fisliini;  mciu.-trv. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  The  StMiator  i:.  cor- 
rect. I  think  this  ;-;  a  proper  amendment 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Stevens'  this  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  designed  to  protect  our 
American  fishing  indu.-try. 

The  spiralling  decline  of  our  dome.nic 
fishing  industry  requires  not  only  that 
we  take  the  kinds  of  positive  steps  to 
assist  the  industry  with  grants  and  tech- 
nical assL^tance.  but  that  we  assure  with 
each  piece  of  legislation  that  we  con- 
sider that  we  m  no  way  contribute  to  the 
most  serious  problem  facing  our  fisher- 
ies— the  increase  in  foreign  fishing  ef- 
fort. 

Tlie  amendment  we  offer  today  would 
a.ssure  that  no  vessel  furnished  to  a  for- 
eign country  under  the  Foreign  Mihtary 
Sales  and  .^.ssist^mce  .Act  would  be  used 
in  competition  with  our  own  fishing  in- 
du.vtry  and  piovide  that  our  fishing  in- 
dustry and  research  institutions  would 
iiave  the  first  chance  to  acquire  the.se 
vessels. 

The  conservation  of  our  fi.sh  stocks  is 
crucial  to  the  revitalization  of  our  fi.sh- 
ing  industry  and  to  the  future  supply  of 
marine  re.'.ources.  And  it  is  re,search  into 
the  availability  of  stocks,  the  effects  of 
overfishing,  and  the  possibility  of  devel- 
oping underutilized  stocks  that  will  .serve 
to  protect  these  dwindling  resources. 

The  AUy:}iro^<(  IV.  a  resenrcii  ve'--;pl,  lias 
conducted  surveys  since  1963  which  pro- 
vide an  accurate  measure  of  the  decline 
of  the  coastal  sjiecies  off  New  England. 
On  Georges  Bank  groundfish  catch  per 
haul  m  the  period  from  1969  to  1971 
showed  a  decline  of  33  percent  from  the 
period  1963  to  1965  and  skates  declined 
by  57  percent.  Flounders  as  a  group  sliow 
a  diop  ol  29  percent.  In  the  most  hea\ily 
fished  stocks  such  as  cod.  haddock,  ^;l- 
vlt  hake,  and  red  hake,  the  reduction' in 
abundance  n.ngcd  from  34  percent  for 
.silver  hake  to  over  90  iiercent  reduction 
for  h.'ddock. 
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In  southern  New  Ent;land.  grouiidfish 
abundance  dropped  42  percent  and  skates 
declined  by  69  percent  Flounders  as  a 
t;roup  declmcd  20  percent,  some  species 
droppuig  more  than  50  percent.  Cod 
dechned  60  percent  and  liaddock  94  per- 
cent. 

In  1965.  fisliermen  ni  the  Northeast 
Atlantic  landed  550  million  pounds  of 
liaddock  and  the  Soviets  caught  283  mil- 
lion pounds  in  the  same  period.  The 
Northeast  Report  in  Oceans  magazine 
points  out  the  signifli'ance  of  this  catch: 

The  Soviets  accoiuiied  for  283  million 
pounds,  most  of  which  were  young  fish 
.■-pawned  in  1963.  an  unusually  succebsful 
year  for  thi.s  .';perie.>.  NMFS  reports.  This  huge 
year  class  would  have  .'iustaiued  normal  US. 
haddock  fishing  into  tlie  IPTOs  and  at  the 
same  time  prtnided  ample  future  breeding 
stock.  But  as  a  result  of  this  pulse  fishini; 
I  fishing  for  a  particular  species  until  it  is 
no  longer  economically  viable  to  do  so),  fish- 
ermen caught  only  27  nnlUon  pounds  in 
1970 — the  lowest  aniouiU  on  record.  Because 
the  haddock  stock  is  so  reduced,  the  ICNAF 
As.,e>smeni  Subcommittee  has  recommended 
that  fisliing  liaddock  otT  New  England  be 
su--pended  indefiniteU 

Mr.  President,  a  clear  example  of  the 
decline  of  the  New  England  fishing  in- 
dustry is  the  history  of  fishing  in  Glou- 
cester. Mass.  Between  1950  and  1967  in 
Gloucester  the  number  of  crewmen  de- 
clined from  1643  to  700.  The  number  of 
fishing  ves.sels  decreased  from  196  to  110 
during  this  same  period.  Total  fish  land- 
ings declined  from  169  billion  pounds  in 
1957  to  75  billion  pounds  in  1967.  Total 
industrial  fish  landings  declined  from  80 
million  pounds  to  9  million  pounds  in 
the  same  period.  The  value  of  industrial 
fish  declined  from  ,5800.000  to  SIOO.OOO. 

On  May  21  I  inserted  into  the  Con- 
GREssioN.AL  RECORD  a  copy  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  entitled  'U.S.  Fisher- 
men Caught  in  the  Nets  of  Foreign 
Fleets."  In  that  article,  a  Maine  fisher- 
man was  quoted: 

Most  fishermen  are  lalking  about  lasting 
two  or  three  years. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
leports  that  in  April  of  this  year.  312 
foreign  ve.ssels.  190  of  them  Soviet  plied 
the  North  Atlantic  coast. 

A  study  prepared  by  the  Ship  Design 
Division  of  Corn-Code  Corp.  summarized 
the  decline  of  the  fishing  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  decade: 

In  the  same  decade  that  both  world  catcli 
aiid  tr.S.  demand  was  Increa.smg.  the  total 
domestic  catch  of  groundhsh  decreased  25'-  , 
tlie  number  of  fishing  vessels  decreased  26': 
and  the  number  of  fishermen  decreased  36':  . 

The  economic  impact  of  the  loss  of  our 
fish  resources  over  the  long  run  is  stag- 
gering to  imagine.  The  economic  impact 
of  the  current  lo.ss  of  the  re.sources  to 
American  fishermen  is  measurable  and 
may  surprise  those  from  States  which 
are  not  on  the  coastline.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  fi.sh  the  United  States  consumes 
each  year  is  imported  and  as  Oceans 
magazine  pointed  out  in  its  February  is- 
sue—these imports  in  1971  represented 
one  billion  dollars  on  which  there  are 
only  Insignificant  tariffs  or  none  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  least  11  re- 


search vessels  loaned  or  leased  to  foreign 
countries  as  of  March  of  this  year.  What 
we  want  to  u.ssure  with  this  amendment 
IS  that  no  vessel  provided  to  a  foreign 
nation  in  the  future  will  in  any  way  fur- 
ther jeopardize  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry, that  vessels  which  may  be  apjjro- 
priately  used  for  research  will  be  offered 
first  to  the  industry,  coastal  States,  or  in- 
stitutions. The  Congress  must  be  alert  to 
any  opportunity  to  reverse  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  fishing  industry  and  to  protect 
our  fish  re.sources.  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  this 
amendment, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia  < .  All  remaining  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ala.ska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  u  as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinoi.':. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CuRTLS'.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

A    View    OF     .MII.ir.ARV    .ASSIST.\NCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider the  nature  and  e.xtent  of  military 
a.ssistance  which  the  United  States  will 
make  available  to  other  nations  in  the 
year  ahead,  the  questions  usually  posed 
to  Congre.ss  are  being  asked  again:  How 
much  nioney  should  be  authorized  for 
the  overall  military  aid  program? 
Which  countries  should  be  given  mili- 
tary aid? 

However,  these  questions  do  not 
probe  deeiily  enough  at  a  time  v.  hen  the 
interplay  of  military  aid  and  militarv 
commitments  has  become  better  under- 
stood, and  when  the  costs  of  eveiw  Fed- 
eral program  must  be  weighed  in  the 
scale  of  priorities. 

Military  assistance  programs  can  be 
u.seful  in  giving  independent  govern- 
ments adequate  military  strength  to 
deter  aggression,  to  enable  them  to  keep 
insurgents  in  check,  and  to  relieve  their 
budgets  of  part  of  their  legitimate 
weapons  and  training  costs  so  they  can 
achieve  certain  development  goals.' 

Jordan  is  a  good  ca.se  in  point.  Mili- 
tary assistance  to  Jordan  is  u  check  on 
aggression  from  Syria  and  enables  Hus- 
sein to  keep  the  guerrillas  on  the  defen- 
sive Moieover.  it  makes  po.ssible  some 
minimal  economic  development  pro- 
graming by  the  Jordanian  Government. 

But  mihtaiy  aid  is  often  counterpro- 


ductive becau.se  it  encourages  some 
countries  to  concentrate  their  energies 
on  military  development  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  reforms.  It  also  keeps  dic- 
tators in  power  and  strengthens  their 
authoritarianism,  further  alienating  the 
people.  We  witnessed  this  in  a  graphic 
way  during  the  years  of  aid  to  South 
Vietnam's  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

Other  countries  become  more  militant 
as  a  result  of  receiving  weaponry  they  do 
not  need  for  any  responsible  purpose. 
Pakistan,  an  ally  and  friend,  is  a  good 
example,  using  under  its  past  presidents 
its  military  equipment  initially  provided 
to  -piotect  itself  against  Communism." 
m  hopeless  wars  with  its  neighbor  India 
and  turning  its  guns  on  the  Bengalis. 

The  Pentagon  has  long  argued  in 
favor  of  military  credit  sales,  pointing 
out  their  favorable  effect  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  But  this  is  an  im- 
moral argument  and  has  resulted  in  the 
United  States'  becoming  the  biggest 
arms  supplier  in  the  world. 

The  State  Department  argues  that 
military  assistance  enables  the  United 
States  to  maintain  close  relationships 
with  the  ruling  classes  in  innumerable 
countries,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  have  a  "construc- 
tive influence"  on  the  policies  of  the  rul- 
ers of  such  countries.  But  it  is  hard  to 
find  instances  where  U.S.  military  col- 
laboration has  measurably  moderated 
authoritarian  measures  in  Turkey.  Tai- 
v.an.  South  Korea,  the  Philippines  or 
South  Vietnam. 

It  is  true  that  U.S.  military  collabora- 
tion may  keep  some  recipient  count  ties 
from  turning  to  other  ma.jor  powers  for 
such  collaboration,  but  it  is  hard  to  .see 
what  we  lo.se  when  recipient  countries 
turn  elsewhere  for  help.  It  has  cost  the 
Soviet  Union  dearly  to  supply  India. 
Cuba.  Syria.  Iraq  and  Egypt,  "yet  the 
Soviet  Union  has  certainly  not  .substan- 
tially benefited  from  its  militarv  sup- 
port of  these  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  such  militarv  col- 
laboration always  rai.ses  the  danger  that 
we  will  become  too  involved  with  a 
regime,  becoming  identified  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  its  worst  au- 
thoritarian aspects,  or  that  we  will  be- 
come drawn  into  its  own  wars,  as  we 
were  in  Vietnam. 

All  too  often  our  militaiy  aid  advisory 
groups  have  tempted  foreign  govern- 
ments with  offers  of  sophisticated  mili- 
tary equipment  which  is  unneeded  and 
which  can  be  destabilizing,  equipment 
which  actually  encourages  militancy  and 
puts  pressure  on  nearby  nations  to  esca- 
late their  outi  military  potential. 

Yet.  in  6 '2  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
had  the  annual  experience  of  being  told 
by  the  administration,  whichever  admin- 
istration it  may  have  been  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  any  reductions  made  in  mili- 
tary aid  requests  will  be  disastrous.  And 
the  word  "disastrous"  is  always  used.  If 
we  do  not  approve  the  full  request, 
friendly  governments  will  be  endangered, 
confidence  in  American  commitments 
will  be  eroded,  and  the  .vhole  structure 
of  peace  will  collapse  in  certain  regions 
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of  the  world.  This  i.s  the  litany  chanted 
tJ3  us  by  the  Pentagon  planners  and  those 
v.ho  sing  along  at  the  State  Department. 

I  do  not  opixise  military  aid  per  se. 
hut: — for  the  rea.sons  I  have  outlined— I 
believe  that  aid  for  every  potential  re- 
fipient  nation  must  be  scrutinized  more 
carefully  than  ever  before.  We  cannot 
l.lindly  accept  the  recommendations  of 
the  Pentagon  or  the  importmiings  of  tlie 
State  Department.  For  all  their  self- 
acknowledged  .superior  iniormation  and 
wisdom,  it  was  they  v,ho  mitiateti  10  long 
years  of  war  in  Vietnam  proving  their 
fallibility.  It  was  they  who  pushed  for 
so  long  upon  our  Nation  the  concept  of 
monolithic  world  comnuuusm — a  concept 
that  has  permeated  and  misdirected  our 
foreigri  jjolicy  for  decades  and  cost  us 
tens  of  thotu-ands  of  livfrs  imkI  ten:s  of 
billions  ol  dollais. 

Clearly  it  is  m  our  national  interest  to 
use  nujjtary  assistance  more  selectively 
and  prudently  with  full  attention  to  the 
foreign  policy  implications  of  every  mili- 
tary grant  and  of  every  military  sale. 
These  are  the  cojisidcrations  v.-hicli 
slrould  guide  us  as  we  debate  the  mili- 
tary a.ssistance  legi.slation  now  before  us 
and  try  to  whscly  unplfment  a  national 
policy  weaning  ourstives  away  from  liie 
responsibility  of  policing  the  world  but 
at  the  same  tune,  in  accord  witli  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  helping  tho.se  who  are 
helping  themselves  in  their  ovnt  leriti- 
mate  national  defen.se  efforts. 

AMENDMENT    Nn.    271 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  271  ai:d  ask  tliat  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.    14!3 

On  pace  24.  strike  f,ut  ■25'  in  lines  5  atid 
12  and  substitute  "lO"  in  lieu  thereof  iu 
luies  5  and  12. 

On  pa^e  25.  beginning  on  line  8.  strike  out 
"if  "  and  all  that  foUows  through  and  includ- 
ing- "a£reemcnt"  on  line  9. 

On  pppe  25  bei^inninp  on  line  10.  strike  cut 
"under'  and  ail  that  follows  throiigh  and 
imliidin^:  "Act."  and  substitute  m  Ueu  there- 
of ";  or  '. 

On  page  25.  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that 
follows  tlirough  and  including  line  23,  and 
on  page  2C.  strike  out  lines  1  through  4  and 
.substitute  m  Ueu  tliereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  President  may  waive  any  amouiit 
of  currency  of  a  foreign  country  retjuired  to 
be  depoeittd  under  subsection  lai  (1)  of  this 
section  if  he  determines  that  the  tJnited 
States  Government  will  be  able  to  pay  all  of 
its  official  costs  payable  in  the  currency  of 
that  country  enumerated  imder  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  this  section  wuhtjut  the  df posit 
of  such  amount  and  without  having  to  ex- 
pend United  States  dollars  to  purchase  cur- 
rency of  that  countrv  to  pay  stich  costs. 

"(d)  In  no  event  shall  any  foreign  country 
be  required,  under  this  section,  to  make  de- 
posits m  a  special  account  aggregating  more 
than  »20.uOO.UOO  in  any  one  year." 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  year  and  nays  en  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  section 
2106,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 


i=  seeking  to  establish  a  mechanism  that 
Will  provide  the  United  States  with  a  sup- 
ply of  local  currency  to  finance  various 
activities  of  our  embassies,  provide  funds 
for  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
activities,  et  cetera. 

To  niiike  these  local  currencies  avail- 
able, the  committee  is  proposing  that  the 
rcciuient  government  be  recuired  to  de- 
posit, in  a  special  account,  25  percent  of 
the  amount  of  our  military  aid.  25  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  excess  milit:i!y  equip- 
ment. aiKl  15  pi  rcent  of  the  cost  of  niih- 
taiy  training  programs.  S.  1443  allov  s 
for  only  two  basic  exceptions  to  be  made 
m  this  provision,  those  being  for  coun- 
tries with  base  apreemerts  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  military 
:"issistance  to  South  V.etnani.  Cambodia, 
and  Laos. 

Mv  amend.-ner.t  will  retain  the  lan- 
pua'-e  presently  in  the  law:  that  Is,  It 
would  require  a  10  |)ercent  payment  for 
.crant  pro?iams.  10  percent  for  military 
.■-ales  and  sui'plus  equipment,  and  10  per- 
cent on  the  amount  required  for  train- 
injr. 

The  amendment  wotild  also  all-iv  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  if  the 
.suprly  of  locPl  currency  is  adefitiate  to 
our  needs.  Tliere  is  a  $20  million  ceilin:^ 
on  the  amount  that  any  one  country 
iTiust  pry  In  one  year. 

While  I  understand  the  obiective^  of 
the  committeo  and.  I  might  add.  these 
obiective?  have  many  commendable  at- 
tributes. I  am  concerned  about  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  p!-ovis:ons  con- 
tained in  sections  2106  and  2303  I  be- 
lieve that  enactment  of  these  i^rovisions 
v.ill  be  detrimental  to  the  conduct  of  our 
Nations  foreiTn  policy. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  look  ;it  the  na- 
tionj;  that  would  be  most  dn-ectly  af- 
fected by  the  local  currency  dcpo-^it  re- 
quirement, we  find  that  many  of  them 
rank  among  the  poorest  nations  in  tric 
world.  I  have  compiled  some  iniormation 
on  the  gross  national  product  of  each  of 
the  countries  that  would  be  covered  by 
section  2106  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the 
per  capita  income  of  each,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  iiiforma- 
tion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 


fi'(,il  veJi 

Fift.jl  yf-ar 

1973  pet 

ia73GNP 

capita 

Tieaties  or 

Counti)^ 

(million) 
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aeieenieiils  in  loice 

Korea 

J9,  000 

W* 

Mutu.ll  betuiily 
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11,700 

310 

Do. 

NATO.  f-v.gu-A2i, 
1949 

Ihail.inJ,  ..; 
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Mutual  Security 
AKieement,  Dec. 
^9.  1961. 
StATO.  Feb.  19, 
19bb, 

Jnrrtan..    .;.; 

HO 

im 

Ni.iie 
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11.400 
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Mutual  Secuirtv 
Aftieeriient,  Jan.  7, 
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7,70n 

61 

None 

tttliopia : 
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ii) 

Mutual  Defense  As- 
sr'tanre  Agiee- 
ment,  May,  22 
13U. 

Ccuntty 


Spam 


Cambodia. 


Fiscal  ve.ir 
Fiscal  year        1973  cor 
1973  Gr<P  c«|(i..     Tut.rtor 

(iTiiilion)  income    agreements  in  foic? 


142.  530  JI  243    Mutual  Detente  Ai- 

;■•  lance  Agiet- 
irten).  Sept.  ?6, 
195? 
717  99    Miliuty  Assiilance 

A.-iftinci.;.  Au£ 
20.  1970. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  even 
thouL-h  these  r 'tions  are  inc  redibly  poor. 
They  still  li:i\e  vital  defense  need*  and 
the  United  States  li:  s  determined  that 
thmr  spcurity  and  stability  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  own  Naticn.  It  is  imixir- 
ti^nt  to  note  that  we  have  treaty  com- 
mitments with  mG;-:t  of  the  Government^ 
•  oveied  by  these  pro\isions.  and  thL-  vi- 
tality and  effectiveness  of  the.se  trentv 
;  rrangements  could  well  be  ad\er--el:.  f-J- 
focted  by  the  retention  of  .^ecuon  2l6r>.  in 
Its  present  form. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  .^ome  cf  the  '■d- 
ver.-o  effects  that  mnrht  re-ult  from  th*? 
enactment  of  section  2106  on  cur  r'?]r- 
*ions  with  these  nations  as  v.el!  v.s  the 
impact  it  could  have  on  their  ability  to 
meet   their  milit.iry   rcsponjibilitie';. 

First.  The  10  percent  deposit  rcc.uirc- 
ment  was  first  enacted  only  1  year  apo. 
To  increase  it  one  and  one-half  times 
V. ould  certainly  be  viewed  as  a  punitive 
measure  designed  to  bring  about  the 
c"r!y  termination  of  thc.-e  programs. 

Second.  Congress  established  the  mih- 
taiy assistance  program  because  of  our 
desire  to  assist  friendly  nations  in  main- 
taining an  adcciuate  defense  e^tr.bh-h- 
mcnt  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  local 
eco!;omies  may  be  tec  poor  to  afford  it 
without  outside  assistance.  A  seemingly 
minor  change,  such  as  tlli^.  could  seri- 
ously undcrmir.e  the  purposes  for  wliich 
grant,  surplus  material,  and  training- 
programs  were  estabh.-hed  by  sharply  re- 
ducing their  effective  value  while,  at  the 
:  anie  time,  mjectuig  an  irritant  into  cur 
relations  with  the  recipient  countries. 

Third.  The  military  assistance  i:ro- 
gram  is  an  mlegial  i?art  of  our  e:icrts  to 
unplement  the  Ni.\on  doctrine.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  Ni.xon  doctrine  are  to  en- 
courage and  ivssist  other  countries  to  as- 
sume greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
defense.  Ais  the  nations  v.ho  receive  this 
assistance  are  able  to  assume  a  greater 
burden  for  their  own  defense,  they  are 
c  orrespondingly  le.ss  dcpeiidenl  upon  the 
presence  of  American  forces.  American 
overseas  bases.  American  naval  and  air 
jiower,  and  so  forth.  Any  savmgs  v>e 
might  realize  from  reduced  purcliases  of 
foreign  currency  can  be  oiTset  many  times 
over  if  v. e  have  to  slow  down  or  st<)p  the 
gradual  reduction  of  America  s  overseas 
military  i)re.<ence. 

P'ouilh.  By  requiring  the  reciiiient  na- 
tion to  deposit  a  subst.ixnti;U  amount  of 
its  local  currency  in  a  sj^ecial  accoimt 
for  use  by  the  U.S.  Government,  we  must 
assume  that  these  funds  will  be  diverted 
from  existing  imlitary  program.s.  thus  de- 
laying Uie  goal  of  militiiry  self-sufficiency 
and   further   prolongmg   their   reliance 
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usjon  an  American  prc-encc  Thus,  we 
would,  in  effect,  be  "robbinL;  Peter  to 
pay  Paul."' 

Fifth.  Since  mobt  nation^  ha\L'  a  fairly 
complex  procedure  for  establi.'^hinK  their 
national  budget.s.   we  must  not  be  un- 
mindful of  the  budgetary  and  financial 
l)roblcm.s  we  nould  create  by  enacting 
the  procedure  contained  in  S.  L'106.  While 
a  foreign  nation  may  well  budf^et  funds 
lor    the    purfha.~e    ol    surplus    military 
cqui!)ment,  it  has  not.  in  the  past,  had 
the  budget  funds  to  make  itself  eligible 
lor    mihtary    aid   and  or    tiaimng    pro- 
grams. After  a  military  aid  iJiogram  has 
been  negotiated,  or  a  training  program 
agreed  upon,  the  deposit  funds  liave  to 
be  authorized,  appropriated,  and  depos- 
ited in  a  special  account  for  the  U.S. 
Government   prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  agreements.  This  not  only 
makes   the   programs  cumbersome   and 
less  readily  implemented,  but  also  de- 
sirable and   many   nations  may   choose 
not  to  participate  in  them  at  all.  After 
Just  1  year  in  operation,  the  10-percent 
requirement  on  grant  programs  has  al- 
ready served  as  a  significant  irritant  vis- 
a-vis  our   relations   with    the   recipient 
countries.  Many  governmental  and  mil- 
itary leaders  view  this  requirement  as 
being   economically   and   politically   of- 
fensive to  their  nations  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  increasing  the.se  deposits 
may  prove  to  be  increasingly  comiterpro- 
ductive.  As  a  result  of  the  current  10- 
perccnt  requirement  on  training.  Brazil 
and  Mexico  have  suspended  participa- 
tion in  the  MAP  training  program.  Par- 
aguay refused  to  accept    500.000  in  fiscal 
year  1973  training  fmids  because  of  the 
dejjosit    requirement.    Enrollment    has 
dropped  by  approximately  one-third  in 
the  School  of  the  Americas,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
serves  as  a  principal  military  training 
site  for  Latin  American  army  officers. 
Plans  to  extend  the  MAP  training  pro- 
gram to  include  African  military  officers 
was  cancelled  becau.se  of  various  coun- 
tries  such   as   the   Ivory   Coast.   Niger. 
Upper  Volta.  and  so  forth,  simply  could 
not  afford  to  participate.  If  we  view  the 
continued  existence  of  our  military  as- 
sistance   program,    and    especially"   the 
training    of    foreign    military    officers 
which  takes  place  under  its  authority,  as 
important   then   we  should   move   with 
care   before   enacting   restrictions   such 
as  .section  2106.  If  we  are  not  ca  elul. 
we  may  find  that  we  will  have  no  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  no  MAP  train- 
ing program,  and  no  foreign  currency 
deposits  to  finance  the  activities  of  our 
embassies,  and  so  forth. 

Sixth.  Our  MAP  trainine  i)ro,urams  are 
crucial  to  the  continued  success  of  our 
militaiy  and  economic  policies  abroad. 
As  foreign  military  officers  are  trained 
by  the  United  States,  we  find  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  our  influence  in 
their  nations  If  these  iJiograms  are  ter- 
niinated  or  drastically  reduced  because  of 
this  deposit  requirement,  our  influence 
among  the  military  establishments  in 
many  friendly  nations  will  decline.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  also  remember  that 
.-uch  a  development  would  have  an  ad- 
ver.-e  effect  on  our  Nation's  balance-of- 
l>ayments  problem.  If  the  air  force  pilots 


of  a  foieitiii  nation  are  trained  in  the 
United  States,  they  will  probably  return 
home  and  advise  their  governments  to 
purchase  American  aircraft.  With  these 
aircraft  go  extensive  .groimd  support 
equimnent.  spare  parts,  and  a  continuinc; 
iiiljut  of  American  influence.  If  the 
Frencii  or  British  or  Russians  train  them 
to  fly  their  aircrait.  they  are  hkely  to 
return  home  and  recommend  the  i.iur- 
chase  of  Bntisii  or  Frencli  or  Russian 
aircraft,  ground  support  equipment. 
spare  parts,  and  so  forth. 

Seventh.  It  is  also  important  for  us 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  military 
officers  trained  in  the  United  States  are 
likely  to  have  a  greater  ai^pieciation  for 
our  way  of  life  and  the  basic  principles 
involved  in  our  Constitution.  Many 
articles  have  been  written  m  recent  years 
about  the  new  breed  of  military  of- 
ficers in  Latin  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Tlie.-,e  officers  represent  a 
distinct  departure  from  the  views  held 
by  their  predeces.sors  in  earlier  '-;enera- 
tions.  I  would  like  to  think  that  our  mili- 
tary a.s.sistance  pro.i^ram  has  helped  to 
increase  their  awareness  of  tlieir  social 
responsibilities,  the  desirability  of  long- 
range,  broad-based  socioeconomic  de- 
velopment, and  so  forth.  If  my  a.ssump- 
tion  is  correct,  tliis  would  appear  to  be  an 
inopportune  time  for  us  to  dramatically 
change  the  course  we  have  pursued  in  re- 
cent years. 

Eighth.  Those  nations  that  are  mast 
important  to  us  at  the  present  time  are 
naturally  the  recipients  of  the  largest 
military  assistance  programs.  Nations 
such  as  Korea.  Cambodia.  Thailand.  Tur- 
key, and  Jordan  receive  vast  amomits  of 
American  military  aid.  surplus  equip- 
ment, and  m.litary  training.  The.se  na- 
tions are  also  very  poor  and  m  some  ca.ses 
they  are  the  \ictims  of  continuing  mili- 
tary activity.  I  would  strongly  question 
whether  it  is  realistic  or  rea.sonable  for 
us  to  expect  war-torn  Cambodia,  guer- 
rilla-threatened Thailand,  dismembered 
Jordan,  divided  Korea,  or  economically 
depressed  Turkey  to  pay  25  percent  of  the 
co.st  of  military  aid  and  surplus  equip- 
ment for  15  percent  of  the  training  ijro- 
grams  designed  to  improve  ihe  quality 
of  their  military  personnel.  This  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  burden  far  too  great 
for  their  economies  to  bear  and  our  ef- 
forts to  impose  such  a  requirement  would 
only  adveisely  complicate  our  relations 
with  each. 

Ninth.  In  lecent  years,  the  Department 
of  State  has  sought  to  move  nations  away 
from  the  direct  military  grant  program. 
I  am  plea.sed  to  note  that  fi.-cal  year  1974 
would  see  Greece  and  Taiwan  transferred 
from  tile  aid  program  to  the  sales  ijro- 
gram.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  im- 
position of  local  currency  deiiosil  re- 
quiremenis  would  only  serve  to  unduly 
strain  weak  economies  and  delay  rather 
than  enhance  the  chances  that  a  recip- 
ient nation  would  reach  the  point  in 
economic  development  wliero  they  no 
longer  need  to  receive  American  miluaiy 
assistance. 

Tenth.  In  some  of  the  nations  that 
would  be  affected,  the  anticiijatcd  de- 
posit m  local  currencies  would  substan- 
tially exceed  the  anticipated  needs  of  our 
Natio;     I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 


that  the  United  States  has  a  tremendous 
surplus  on  Indian  rupees  which  cannot 
be  converted  into  gold  or  dollars  and 
cannot  be  effectively  used  by  us  in  Indi.t 
at  the  pre.sent  time.  I  would  question 
whether  the  accumulation  of  surplus  for- 
eign currencies  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  or  to  th? 
economy  of  the  nation  involved.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
some  data  I  have  compiled  regarding 
this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  doc- 
ument was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlr- 
Record,  as  follows: 
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MAP 
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3, 250  oon 


Entrmatetl 
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1974  locjl 
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$8  71S  0(111 

2  365,000 

(  ) 


Mr.  BEALL,  In  conclusion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  concerned  that  the  chanues 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  may  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  functioning  of  our  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  It  may  be  desir- 
able to  dramatically  overhaul  this  pro- 
gram, but  I  beheve  that  such  a  funda- 
mental change  of  direction  should  take 
place  after  a  thorough  study  and  careful 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  not  in- 
advertently as  the  result  of  a  .seemingly 
innocuous  provision  contained  in  S.  1443 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Whn 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  .t 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  said,  this  amendment 
would  strike  from  the  bill  an  important 
provision  designed  to  implement  true 
burden  sharing  by  beneficiaries  of  for- 
eign military  aid.  which.  I  had  been  led 
to  believe,  is  the  basic  thesis  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  that  is  in- 
volved here  is  very  simple.  It  merely  says 
that  a  country  to  which  we  give  military 
grant  aid  must  pay.  in  its  own  currency, 
for  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant 
and  15  percent  in  the  case  of  training 
a.ssistance.  This  requirement  has  two 
basic  ob,jective.s — first,  to  make  the  re- 
cipient country  think  more  carefully  of 
its  overall  national  priorities  before  ask- 
ing for  U.S.  military  aid.  and  second,  to 
help  alleviate  our  critical  balance  of 
payments  and  general  fl.scal  situation  by 
reducing  overseas  dollar  spending. 

Under  the  present  .system,  military 
grant  aid  costs  the  foreign  country  noth- 
ing. Thus,  foreign  military  men  are  en- 
couraged to  ask  for  all  the  weapons  they 
can  get  whether  or  not  the  arms  are 
actually  needed  for  legithnate  defcn.se 
puipo.ses.  The  present  policy  encourages 
con.spicuous  consumption,  a  'can  you  top 
this?"  outlook  by  foreign  generals  and 
admirals,  with  their  regional  prestige  in 
arms  obtained  at  the  cxpen.se  of  the 
American  taxpa.ver. 
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By  requiring  a  modest  25 -percent  pay- 
ment, which  will  be  available  for  official 
U.S.  purposes  within  the  country,  the 
provision  in  the  bill  will  help  insure  that 
requests  by  foreign  countries  for  military 
aid  must  be  treated  like  any  other  claim 
on  the  country's  budget  resources.  If 
military  aid  must  be  weighed  in  balance 
with  other  national  priorities,  perhaps 
the  appetites  of  the  foreign  military 
leaders  may  be  curbed  by  other  compet- 
ing budgetary  claims. 

This  partial  payment  requirement  will 
result  in  significant  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer. In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  United 
States  spent  $6.7  billion  overseas.  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  that 
$417  million  will  be  spent  in  dollars  for 
local  currencies  in  countries  which  are 
major  recipients  of  military  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

us,   tOCAL   CURRENCY  PURCHASES  Hi   MAP  COUMRItS 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


For  (iscal 
year  1972 


Estimate;  for 

fiscal  ye.ir 

1974 


Africa-  Etiiiopia 13.304 

Latin  America; 

Bolivia 9,645 

Chile    - .616 

Dominican  Republic 13.008 

Ecuador..   __ 3.222 

Guatemala 6,667 

Paraguay     1,337 

Uruguay  1.159 

East  Asia  and  Pacific: 

China : 14,762 

Korea, 79,275 

Indonesia    ...i... ,517 

Philippines 87,  353 

Thailand      _ 89,190 

r.ear  East  South  Asia; 

Jordan   2.150 

Turkey 5,558 

Europe:  Spam  59.710 

Total    387.743 


13.021 

9  416 
.668 
7.167 
3.482 
7,271 
1,906 
.493 

16.233 
87.  202 
None 
96.  083 
98.  100 

?  365 

8,715 

65.  680 


417.807 


U  S  dollars  are  used  to  purchase  goods  and  services  in 
Panama  and  Liberia.  No  local  currency  purchases  are  made 
in  these  countries, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  expense  can 
be  reduced  by  about  $55  million  by  the 
partial  payment  requirement  in  this  bill. 
Surely,  at  a  time  when  the  President  is 
urging  Congress  to  hold  the  line  on 
spending,  this  is  a  modest  and  desirable 
step. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  not 
someilung  the  committee  dreamed  up  out 

fthe  blue.  Three  years  ago  the  commit- 
e  initialed,  and  the  Senate  approved, 
a  requirement  that  aid  recipients  pay  50 
percent  of  the  military  grants  we  pave 
them — al.-o  in  their  own  currency.  That 
requirement  was  lost  in  conference.  In 
1971  the  committee  approved  a  provision 
requiring  a  25  percent  foreign  currency 
payment.  The  Senate  approved  that  pro- 
vision. On  the  urging  of  the  administra- 
tion the  House  conferees  insisted  on  re- 
ducing this  to  10  percent,  which  is  the 
legal  requirement  now  in  effect.  Last  year 
the  committee  tried  to  increase  the  pay- 
ment to  25  percent  but  did  not  succeed. 
S.  1443,  as  introduced,  required  a  50  per- 
cent payment.  Now  the  bill,  as  approved 
by  the  committee,  requires  only  a  25  per- 


cent payment,  one  half  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  3  years  ago — when 
our  fi.scal  situation  was  far  more  fa- 
vorable. 

The  pending  amendment  would  have 
the  Senate  rever.se  a  con.sistent  record 
where  this  body  has  said  that  countries 
that  receive  military  grant  aid  should 
help  pay  for  our  expenses  within  their 
comitry.  If  the  Nixon  doctrine  means  true 
burden  sharing,  as  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic have  been  led  to  believe,  this  amend- 
ment should  certainly  be  rejected, 

Mr,  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  going  to  have 
a  vote. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  The  yea.s  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Gr.weli  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Williams'  are  necessarily  ab- 
.sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  "Mr.  Clark i.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bideni  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mfssissippi  I  Mr.  Sten.ms'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark  I  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett  >  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — veas  47 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

I  No.  229  Leg.) 
YEAS— 47 


Aik(-n 

Bilker 

Burilftl 

Heal! 

Bcllmon 

Broc-k 

Broiike 

Buckley 

C:iniu,iU 

Cook 

Coitciii 

Ciirti.s 

D.-le 

Domcnici 

Dciniinirk 

EiiSthiucl 


.Abi'Uit/k 

Allen 

B.tyh 

Beiuson 

Bib!r 

B\irtlirk 

B-.rci. 

Harry  F,.  Jr. 
Byrci,  kolxri  C 

Chllo.s 
Clmn  h 
C'riuistuu 
Ea^letuii 
Ervin 
Kiilbr  ■.  hi 


Bennett 
Biiieu 


Fannin 

Font; 

Grjldwater 

Griffiu 

Clvirney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Malhias 

McClure 

McGee 

Pack  wood 

NAYS— 47 

Hart 
Hartke 
H.iskell 
Hathaway 

HulIlIlL'S 

HiidrlleEtiin 

Hii.hes 

H'lmphrey 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Loll  ■• 

Mai-'nuson 

Man.sneld 

McCIclIan 

McCiovern 

Mclntyre 

NOT   VOTING- 

Clark 
Gravel 


Pear.son 

Percy 

Roth 

Sa,\be 

.Schweiker 

Scott.  Pa. 

•Scott,  Va, 

.Sparknian 

JS I  afford 

Stevens 

Talt 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Yuiint; 


Mel  calf 

Mondale 

Mriiilova 

Mi:..s.<; 

Mu.skie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pa  St  ore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Sjlevenson 

Syinini^ton 

Talnia(lt:e 

Tmuiey 

-6 

Stcnnis 
Wilhions 


So  Mr.  Beall's  amendment  'No. 
was  rejected. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  26.  1973,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  'S.  1994'  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations 10  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission m  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.se  hiul 
pa.ssed  a  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  636' 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Tlie  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  636' 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fi.^ical  year  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  liie  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  messape  also  announced  that  the 
Sjjeaker  had  affixed  his  .signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  7447'  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore '  Mr,  Long  ' . 

I 


DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FURNISHED  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S.  1443'  to  author- 
ize the  furnishing  of  defen.^e  articles  and 
services  to  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.\vlvania.  Mr 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee'  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  as.sistant  legi.-latue  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendmeni. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Pic.-ident.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con.sent  that 
further  reading  of  tlie  amendment  be 
dispcn.^ed  wiih. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  19,  beginning  on  line  18.  strike 
out  •From  July  1.  1973.  thr.aigli  June  30. 
1977  llie"  and  m.serl  in  lieu  thereof  •The". 

On  page  20.  strike  out  line  7  and  all  th.it 
foUow.s  through  and  including  line  13. 

Beeinnnig  on  page  27.  strike  out  line  18 
and  all  that  follo-.vs  through  and  including 
line  5  on  p;ire  28. 
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On  pafje  28,  begiiuiing  on  line  11.  .strike 
'lilt  "Aftor  June  30.  1974.  no  such  training 
^  iull  be  cuncivtc'ed  out.-ule  the  United  Sra'^es 
c\.'ept  Ijy  .specific  aulliorization  oi  law.". 

Beginnmc  on  page  30  strike  out  luie  3 
..d  all  that  follov.o  through  and  incluci:i:g 
i.;e  \j  oi'  page  31 

Or.  pa^e  49.  strike  om  line  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Cii'iir  mciuiie  uhetiici  this  is  the  aniciid- 
'iient  on  which  tiie  Sen^ttor  has  a  hmi- 
. .  tion  of  1  hour? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes.  thi.s 

i.s  the  amendment  on  wliich  Ihcre  is  an 

:    .-..(.u  tim'j  iimiti'ticn  of  30  luirmtes  to  a 

ale  iiPid  JO  minutes  on  any  amendment 

tlicreto. 

I  \  itld  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  tlie 
Senate  can  or  should  now  attempt  to 
foresee  the  precise  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent can  safely  terminate  all  military 
-'  rant  assistance. 

Section  2101  of  S.  1443  moposes  to 
;iuthorize  the  President  to  furnish  mili- 
tary L'rant  assi.-tance  hum  July  1.  1973. 
'.hroujih  June  30. 1977. 

Section  L'102  of  S.  1443  provides  lliut 
the  President  shall  gradually  reduce 
mihtarv  ■.  iaiit  a.ssistance  so  liiat  no  such 
assistance  shall  be  provided  after  Jime 
30,  1977. 

Section  2110  of  S.  1443  states  that  the 
autiionty  of  the  President  to  provide 
iniiuary  grant  assistance  and  gradually 
to  reduce  such  assistance  durinj;  the 
period  from  July  l.  1973.  throuuh  June 
30.  1977.  are  repealed  on  July  l,  1977, 

Section  2301  of  S.  1443  authorizes  the 
President  to  furnibli  military  Iraiiung  to 
any  foreign  country  or  international  or- 
ganization, but  specifies  that  no  such 
trainm.?  shall  be  conducted  outside  the 
United  Stales  after  June  30,  1974.  ex- 
cept by  specific  authorization  of  law. 

I  perceive  ina.ior  disad\antages  in 
tliese  sections  by  placing  an  unnecessary 
restrictive  time  limit  on  the  duration  of 
the  President's  autlionly  to  furnish  mili- 
tary grant  a.s.^istance  and  triuninc;  to 
selected  friendly  and  allied  nations.  To 
place  a  time  limit  on  tlie  President's 
.lUtliorUv  uould.  in  effect,  announce  to 
the  world  that,  as  of  the  tiiven  date,  the 
President  would  not  be  able  to  e.xercise  a 
nower  which  has  .served  .^o  well  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  more  orderly 
■voild.  This  would  result  in  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  ereatc:>t  Nation  in  the 
world  being  denied  the  authority  to  exer- 
(\<^  influence  or  control  of  .situations 
which  threaten  to  become  cri.ses  or 
utiur  senous  challenges  to  international 
-pcurity.  Without  any  authority,  the 
Prc-.sdcnt  v.ould  be  unnecessarily  con- 
■tramed  in  reactins;  con^inictively  or  in 
;.ui.-iun:i  a  meaninijful  dialog  to  con- 
trol difiirult  situations  as  they  develop. 

I  submit  that  the  President  needs  gen- 
eial  authoi-ity  to  furnish  military  grant 
u  -istance  to  friendly  and  alhed  foreign 
countries.  To  at  tern;  it  to  predict  now 
iliat  sucii  autliority  will  not  lie  required 
oa  the  moming  of  July  1.  1977  would  be 
vain  indulgence  for  this  Senate.  Tiiere  is 
ro  evidence  to  indiratc  that  it  may  not 
be  in  out  national  interest  to  supply  this 
-:.~  -ist  nee  after  this  date. 

U'it'aout  the  impetus  of  S.  1443.  the 
P:>-.dent  has  in  fact  set  a  ;joal  of  gradu- 


ally reducing  military  grant  as.sistance. 
This  reduction  is  inherent  in  the  Nixon 
doctrine  of  foreign  nations'  making  more 
and  more  contribution  to  their  own  de- 
fense. I  maintain  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  these  efforts  without 
tlic  imposition  of  arbitrary  deadlines 
sucli  as  we  are  being  asked  to  imiio  .e  on 
Jiim.  This  is  not  an  abrogation  of  con- 
;.;rcssionul  responsibility.  It  is  the  sensi- 
ble Lxercise  of  this  re^.ponsibility  iii  the 
b^;,t  interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  bill  would  do 
without  thi.s  amendment  would  be  to 
simply  say  to  the  next  President  that  a 
few  moiiihs  after  he  takes  office  he  will 
liave  teen  deprived  by  the  Congress  of 
any  right  to  exercise  any  furtlier  policy 
whatsoever  in  this  area,  and  this  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  should  remove  from 
..ny  President.  And  tliis  is  from  a  future 
President. 

Murcover,  I  point  out  that  had  this 
same  kind  of  restriction  apiilied  during 
the  time  of  the  Marshall  doctrine  on  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  proved  so 
successful  in  stabiLzing  an  uncertain  and 
turbulent  world,  the  Marshall  doctrine 
could  not  have  succeeded  in  the  way  it 
did. 

Had  we  put  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Marshall  doctrine  without  a  willingness 
to  extend  it  for  such  time  as  it  needed 
to  be  extended,  the  beneficial  aspects 
of  American  foreign  policy,  one  of  the 
most  notably  successful  efforts  we  have 
made  in  tliis  century,  would  have  been 
rendered  a  nugatory  effort. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  in 
a  form  as  reckless  as  this,  as  imseem- 
ing  as  this,  and  as  unwise  as  this,  cause 
any  arbitrary  limitation  of  this  kind, 
which  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
ongoing  foreign  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, deprive  the  administrator  of  foreign 
policy  of  any  hope  of  extending  the  good- 
will of  the  United  States  through  these 
programs  for  any  length  of  time,  even 
loss  than  the  time  limited  here,  because 
it  will  be  known  that  it  is  subject  to  an 
arbitrary  cutoff. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to.  and  I  yield  back  whatever  time  re- 
mains at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
yi'  Iding  back  his  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  simply  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  I  had  yielded  myself, 

I  now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
gui.-hed  Senator  from  New   York    'Mr. 

BfCKLEY 1  . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  has  made  such  a  fine  case 
'0.v.\\  I  will  certainly  not  need  10  min- 
ute- m  which  to  go  over  much  of  the 
same  ground. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  would  merely 
degut  the  Nixon  doctrine.  When  that 
doctrine  was  first  enunciated  at  Guam, 
it  reiJiesented  the  most  imaginative  pro- 
jjosal  for  a  way  in  which  the  United 
States  could  continue  to  partici)iate  in 
viable  regional  security  compacts  based 
on  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  capacity 
and  willingne-s  of  the  American  public 
to  be  involved  in  foreign  military  cam- 
paigns. 

We  must  recognize  that   in  an  area 


such  as  Southeast  Asia,  as  a  result  of  our 
prior  willingness  to  assume  regional  re- 
sponsibilities, we  have  purchased  a  pe- 
riod of  relative  tranquility  in  many  ccun- 
tries  such  as  Thailand,  Indonesia.  ?nd 
others  in  which  they  made  enormous 
pro.grfss  in  their  cconcmic  cai'alility 
and  political  stability. 

Therefore,  at  the  time  the  Frc--id;-nt 
enunciated  this  policy,  it  was  bafTU  on  a 
realistic  estimate  of  our  less  develop- 
ed allies'  abilities  to  assume  increasing 
responsi'oilitics  for  their  own  defense.  It 
n?  umcd  that  America  could  begin  a  pe- 
riod of  providing  our  allies  with  more 
sophisticated  weapons  of  war  nnd  pro- 
viding them  with  the  training  which 
would  enab'e  them  to  assume  incrca'^ing 
."h'lres  of  the  responsibility  for  regional 
sccuiity.  thereby  reducing  the  likelihood 
of  future  involvement  of  American 
ground  force.7  in  local  conflicts. 

V/e  have  seen  dramatically  what  Vict- 
namiz.aion  has  acconipli.shed  in  Viet- 
nam. We  have  seen  the  capaci\v  for  mili- 
tary sophistication  that  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Republic  of  China  in 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  elsewhere. 

That  policy  when  i;  was  first  enun- 
ciated raised  enormous  concern  among 
our  allies,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  also  else- 
where in  t:.3  world  because  many  be- 
lieved that  it  signaled  a  growing  isola- 
tionism '  the  part  of  the  United  State^-. 
that  the  Nixon  doctrine  was  sort  of  a 
code  word  for  a  withdrawal  from  world 
responsi'oilities. 

I  su'aae.st,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
Scott  amendment  is  not  adopted,  it  will 
mean  that  the  worst  fears  of  those  who 
must  ncce.<~arily  rely  on  American  deter- 
mination in  foreign  affairs  will  h.ive 
been  justir.ed.  It  will  shake  to  the  root, 
the  security  arrangement  wc  have  h.id 
in  Europe,  the  PacTic  and  elsewhere. 
arranrements  tliat  have  undergirded  our 
strategy  for  underwriting  world  peace. 
If  this  bill  i-,  not  amended,  it  will  be  a 
.significant  step  backward'  from  world 
leadership  that  could  trigger  a  serious 
reevaluation  by  aK'-'s  around  the  globe  as 
to  their  ability  to  continue  to  depend  on 
the  United  States,  a  reevaluation  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  .seeking  accon.- 
modations  with  other  powers. 

I  believe  that  the  attempt  to  phase  out 
these  militar>-  assistance  programs  over 
an  arbitrary  period  or  time  is  to  demon- 
strate a  total  unawarcness  of  how  the 
w.n  Id  operates. 

We  know  that  other  countries,  the  Sj- 
vict  Union  and  mainland  China,  con- 
tinue to  provide  hardware  and  training 
to  various  .croups  around  the  world.  W'e 
know  that  these  ious  groups  continue 
in  their  cai^aciiy  for  troublemaking.  If 
we  declare,  in  effect,  that  we  will  no 
longer  provide  our  friends  witli  the  mili- 
tary equipment  and  training  they  need 
to  protect  them,  we  will  be  turning  our 
back  on  our  responsibilities,  and  under- 
lining the  allowances  we  ourselves  had 
constructed.  The  consequences  could  be 
disastrous. 

I  suggest  that  if  Senators  will  only 
study  the  world  realities  as  they  are, 
they  cannot  heli^  supporting  the  Scott 
amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

First,  may  I  say  that  I  think  it  is 
rather  strange  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  had  to  go  back  20  years  to 
find  an  analogy,  the  Marshall  plan. 

We  all  admit  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  that  day  the  program  was  an 
effective  one.  It  was  the  reason  why  we 
were  misled  into  thinking  that  we  could 
do  something  similar  in  the  under- 
developed countries. 

The  Marshall  program  was  a  limited 
program.  It  did  not  go  beyond  5  years. 
It  was  intended  to  be  limited.  It  was  not 
proposed  at  that  time  that  we  enter  upon 
a  permanent  program  of  aid  to  foreign 
countries. 

This  amendment  would  strike  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  phases  out  tlie 
military  grant  aid  program  over  a  period 
of  4  years.  I  point  out  that  the  bill  as 
introduced  would  have  phased  out  the 
program  in  2  years.  Even  that  is  too  long 
in  my  opinion.  However,  the  committee 
voted  to  lengthen  the  phaseout  period  to 
4  years.  The  pending  amendment  says, 
in  effect,  that  American  taxpayers  should 
continue  indefinitely  shelling  out  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to 
give  unnecessary  arms  to  countries  where 
our  own  security  interests  are  not  re- 
motely involved. 

By  the  end  of  this  month.  U.S. 
taxpayers  will  have  provided  $180  bil- 
lion in  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
since  the  end  of  World  War  I,  $80  billion 
of  that  in  militai-y  and  related  aid.  The 
flow  of  military  aid  will  continue  unless 
Congress  acts  to  make  the  nations  of 
the  world  look  to  their  own  resources — 
not  to  the  United  States — for  the  setting 
of  their  defense  priorities. 

Executive  branch  officials  have  for 
years  stated  that  the  administration's 
objective  was  to  phase  out  military  grant 
aid.  That  is  all  this  phases  out.  military 
grant  aid  and  the  MAAG  missions.  In- 
deed. Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Rush 
told  the  committee  that  an  objective  of 
the  administration's  bill  was — 

To  pha.'^e  out  grant  military  as.sistance  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Another  State  Department  official  told 
the  committee  this  year  that — 

The  administration  has  regul.jrly  endorsed 
the  concept  of  moving  from  grant  military 
a.ssistance  to  credit  sales  and  then  to  c.ish 
sales. 

But  the  administration  refuses  to  set 
a  timetable  or  accept  any  phaseout  pro- 
posed by  Congress. 

Prof.  Thomas  Schelling,  in  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  this  bill  said: 

The  Congress  is  of  t«n  in  a  very  .strong  po.si- 
tion  to  make  aid  termination  look  less  dis- 
criminatory. Tlie  Congress  can  often  take 
steps  that  are  recognized  by  recipient  coun- 
tries as  applying  rather  more  universally 
than  the  bilateral  diplomatic  negotiations 
that  the  couiurles  have  with  the  Executive 
Branch.  Countries  can  always  hope  to  im- 
portune the  E.xecutive  Branch  to  continue 
something  .  .  .  and  for  the  Executive  Branch 
to   refuse    is    very    often    construed    bv    the 


country  as  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

Professor  Schelling  was  saying,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  Executive  branch  cannot 
be  coimted  on  to  terminate  the  military 
aid  program,  that  only  Congress  is  in  a 
position  to  do  it.  And  that  is  what  the 
pending  bill  would  do. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address  the 
President  said- 
Let  us  encotirage  individunls  at  home  and 
n.itions  abroad  to  do  more  for  themselves. 

That.  I  understand,  is  the  basic  thesis 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine.  And  that  is  what 
the  grant  phaseout  seeks  to  do. 

A  4-year  phaseout  is  certainly  not  pre- 
cipitate, each  recipient  has  ample  time 
to  adjust  his  military  priorities  accord- 
ingly. If  in  this  period  a  .special  situation 
should  develop  where  the  President  be- 
lieves that  continued  grant  aid  is  in  our 
interest,  he  can  make  the  case  to  Con- 
gress and.  if  Congress  chooses,  it  can 
do  so. 

In  effect,  what  the  provision  on  phase- 
out  amounts  to  is  to  say  that  during  these 
4  years  and  in  the  future,  they  have  to 
make  a  case  for  it;  they  have  to  come  in 
and  justify  it,  it  is  not  going  to  come 
along  automatically. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  bind  next  year's 
Congress,  or  next  fall's  Congress,  if  Con- 
gress wishes  to  do  it;  but  we  are  estab- 
lishing an  objective,  the  same  objective 
that  was  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
which  is  a  gradual  phaseout.  All  we  are 
doing  is  giving  ourselves  this  4-year 
period,  which  can  be  changed  if  a  case 
can  be  made  to  Congress  to  change  it. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  like  shifting  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  the  administration  to 
make  its  case,  whereas  the  way  it  oper- 
ates now  is  that  we  have  to  make  the  case 
to  show  that  the  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration is  not  sound.  I  submit  that  the 
better  and  more  provident  approach  is 
to  let  the  administration  make  the  case, 
if  they  have  one,  for  grant  aid. 

I  emphasize  again  that  this  does  not 
phase  out  everything.  It  does  not  phase 
out  the  lending  program.  It  phases  out 
only  the  grant  aid  programs  and  the 
MAAG  missions. 

With  respect  to  the  MAAG  groups  and 
missions,  this  amendment  would  strike 
the  provision  which  phases  out  military 
missions  and  groups  over  a  4 -year  period, 
the  same  as  the  phaseout  of  grant  aid. 
After  4  years  any  U.S.  military  mission 
in  a  foreign  country  must  be  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress  and  the  foreign 
country  agree  to  pay  the  entire  operating 
costs  involved. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  committee 
has  tried  to  bring  about  significant  re- 
ductions in  the  size  and  number  of  the.se 
military  missions.  Yet.  as  of  December 
31.  there  were  still  U.S.  military  mi.ssions 
in  46  countries  around  the  world,  man- 
ned by  2.849  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel. This  fiscal  ypar  the  direct  costs 
of  these  missions  will  total  over  $68  mil- 
lion, only  $15  million  of  which  is  charged 
to  the  military  aid  program.  The  re- 
mainder comes  out  of  the  defen.se 
budget. 

Can  any  Senator  justify  maintaining 
a  militai-y  advisoiy  mission  in  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  or  Italj'.  for  ex- 
ample, where  grant  aid  programs  ended 


many  years  ago.  or  in  Costa  Rica  which 
does  not  have  an  army?  Or  justify  hav- 
ing 27  generals  attached  to  these  46  mis- 
sions, including  one  each  for  India  and 
Pakistan,  countries  to  which  the  United 
States  supposedly  does  not  give  or  sell 
arms?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
pertinent  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.teclion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibits  1  and  2.i 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  mili- 
tary mi.ssions  involve  themselves  deeply 
in  the  most  .sensitive  internal  affairs  of 
the  foreign  countries  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned, the  security  and  national  priority 
decisions  of  their  foreign  hosts.  The  State 
Department  position  paper  on  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  states 
that— 

MAAG  personnel  are  not  concerned  only 
v\ith  grant  assistance:  they  advise  and  a>si-i 
m  plannint;  realistic  force  goals  and  in  select - 
int:  military  eqtnpment— and  in  so  doing  pro- 
mote the  sale  and  u.se  of  US  niilititrv 
equipment    ... 

Do  Senators  believe  that  our  militaiy 
men  should  be  planning  military  force 
levels  for  a  foreign  country  or  pushing 
certain  kinds  of  military  equipment? 

It  is  just  this  type  of  role  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  seeks  to  termi- 
nate by  phasing  out  these  missions.  For- 
eign nations  should  make  their  own  mili- 
tary spending  decisions  in  the  hght  of 
their  own  resources,  not  on  the  advice 
of  American  military  men.  And  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  arms  indus- 
try should  sell  their  ow n  wares,  not  look 
to  U.S.  military  men  to  do  it  for  them 
as  the  situation  is  today. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  late 
President  Eisenhower's  warning  of  the 
militaiy-indastrial  complex.  There  is  no 
better  example  of  the  complex  in  opera- 
tion than  the  foreign  military  .sales  pro- 
gram. We  are  reaping  some  of  the  results 
of  not  having  paid  heed  to  his  very  wise 
comments.  Our  Government  should  take 
an  arms-length  position  in  anns  sales  to 
foreign  countries  with  the  sole  considera- 
tion being  whether  or  not  granting  an 
export  license  would  further  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  overall  interests. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  re- 
maining es.sential  functions  of  military 
mLssions  could  be  absorbed  by  our  de- 
fen.se  attaches  and.  for  that  rea.son.  al- 
lowed a  25-percent  increase  m  the  num- 
ber of  attaches  assigned  to  a  country. 

One  further  point.  There  exists  on  the 
statute  books  .section  712  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  reads  m  part 
as  follows : 

Upon  the  application  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, the  President,  whenever  he  considers 
it  In  the  puolic  interest,  may  detail  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  Navy.  Air  Force  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  to  assist  in  military  matters  — 

( 1  t  any  republic  in  Nortli  .America.  Cctitral 
America,  or  South  .America: 

(2)  t!ie  Repubhc  of  Cuba.  Haiti,  or  Sa:ito 
Doiniiitzo;  a:id 

i:)l  During  a  war  or  a  dechired  national 
emereency.  any  other  country  that  he  con- 
siders advisable  to  assist  in  the  interest  of 
national  defen.se. 

In  plain  English,  this  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  assign  military  men 
to  any  country  he  chooses  around  the 
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WO!  Id  to  assi.st  that  country  '•m  nuUtary 
nv.utfi's."  This  broad  grant  of  authority 
V.  ould  be  repealed  by  S.  1443  but  tlie 
penduig  amendment  would  allow  it  to 
r.  aiain  on  tlie  books.  I  do  net  think  the 
y-nate  \%ould  v. ant  to  he  on  record  a.s  re- 
i>i:'i!nuu'  such  powers  to  the  Pre.sidcrit; 
aui'-oruy  to  send  our  ir.cn  oti  to.  in  effect, 
.'.ei-\c  in  the  armed  forces  of  nations 
around  tiie  world.  To  do  so  would  be  a 
complete  rt\or.-;.il  ci  thi   hjratj'.s  eilori.T 


ui  recent  years  to  cui-tail  some  of  the 
',a-t  discretionary  powers  that  Congress 
!ia>.  m  the  past,  given  to  the  President. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  similar  to  the 
other  proposal  in  the  sense  that  if  there  is 
an  e'r.ergency  that  arises,  if  there  is  a 
change  in  the  i->re  ent  climate,  or  for  any 
reason  at  all.  Ccntrrcs?  can  extend  it  or 
enlarge  it  if  it  likes.  But  in  view  of  the 
recent  developments,  wi'  h  the  President's 
negotiations  with  rjussia  and  vit':  Chin.; 

EXHIBIT  I 
WAAG  MISSION  MIIGP  nATA 


Personnel  on-hoaid  Dec.  3i.  1372 


Ti^.d  h.i  ...e-rallcd  Nixcr.  doetiir^o.  it  seems 
to  mc  that  it  is  quite  inconsistent  t.i 
ccntinue  a  po,:i.-m  that  hns  its  roc.', 
back  in  the  a.".ys  of  tlie  v.-orst  peiicd  ct 
the  rold  war.  v  hen  the  Marsh.ill  plan. 
a  successful  r-r-'fH  C'^i  at  tliat  time,  v.  ."■.■; 
initiated. 

I  do  hope  tliat  the  Senate  will  coopei  - 
ut?  w'.th  the  committee  on  this  amenri- 
mciit.  I  urge  that  t'.jc  a'r.--idmert  b';- 
;-:';e  't  u. 
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Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  point  I  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
what  we  are  talking  about  here? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  There  Is  1 
hour  on  the  amendment,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  18  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Chaii-  for  that 
report.  I  do  not  intend  to  use  anything 
like  that  amount  of  time.  I  intend  to 
speak  quickly  and  to  the  point  on  this 
pending  matter,  by  reminding  us  that  we 
are  all  interested  in  winding  down  mili- 
tary assistance,  and  in  cutting  back  mili- 
tary installations  everj-where.  We  should 
not,  however,  undertake  it  on  a  panic 
basis  by  doing  it  all  at  once  and  over- 
night. If  we  were  to  do  that,  we  would 
do  it  at  the  peril  of  weakening  the  whole 
structure  of  the  world  that  we  have  al- 
ready contributed  so  much  to  shoring  up, 
and  expanding  in  its  areas  of  control, 
stability,  and  orderly  change. 

It  is  understandable  that  we  get  im- 
patient even  with  ourselves,  I  suspect, 
because  this  has  been  a  long,  long  road 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  But  need 
we  remind  each  other  than  in  that  long 
span,  with  the  great  gains  that  have  been 
made  toward  a  more  jieaceful  world,  we 
now  have  132  nations  in  the  U.N.,  we 
have  another  dozen  roaming  around 
somewhere  on  the  globe,  and  each  of 
them,  in  turn,  represents  marginal  se- 
curity  problems  or  uncertainties? 

Yet  they  look  for  leadership.  They  re- 
pair to  the  standards  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  trying  to  stabilize  affairs 
around  the  globe.  Some  repair  around 
the  Soviets,  some  around  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  others 
around  new  and  emerging  independent 
governments. 
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The  heavy  dependence  psychologically 
on  where  the  United  States  is  going  to 
stand  in  the  real  world  tomorrow  would 
be  difficult  to  exagierate.  And  what  that 
means  is  that  there  is  an  abiding  fear,  a 
lurking  suspicion,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  "had  it,'"  and  that 
they  are  going  to  pull  back  from  the 
world,  they  are  going  to  erect  "Fortress 
America"  and  "go  it  alone." 

We  have  been  through  that  in  our 
history  before,  in  the  lifetimes  of  most 
of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  we  should  have  a  cool,  cold  look  at 
how  to  proceed,  hopefully,  into  a  better 
world.  Should  we  do  it  by  pretending  all 
is  well  now  and  there  will  be  no  new- 
problems,  or  should  we  be  realistic  and 
make  this  adjustment  on  a  quid  pro  quo 
basis  with  the  other  great  nations  of  the 
world  and.  thereby,  remind  all  our 
friends  around  the  world  that  we  are  not 
going  to  pull  out,  because  someone  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  decided 
they  could  pick  a  magic  date  that  had 
no  bearing  on  what  is  tran.spiring  in 
world  politics. 

I  can  remember  in  this  body  how  glow- 
ing were  the  expectations  when  the 
Soviet  leaders  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  met  at  Glassboro.  We 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  spirit  of 
Glassboro,  that  this  was  a  new  day. 
this  was  a  new  age.  and  peace  was  at 
hand.  They  wanted  to  drop  anything, 
anywhere  they  cotild  spot  American  com- 
mitments, anywhere  they  could  spot  the 
presence  of  forces  that  had  contributed 
to  the  chances  for  a  new  spirit.  In  the 
wake  of  that  hopeful  undertaking  at 
Glassboro.  we  were  all  shocked  into 
a  new  reality  with  the  a.ssault  on  Czecho- 
slovakia. There  were  those  who  tried  to 
pretend  that  that  did  not  mean  any- 
thing. They  said  to  us  again  and  again, 
'It  is  all  different  now," 

Well,  my  friends,  it  is  not  all  different 
now.  There  is  a  new  atmosphere  now. 


The  President  has  been  to  Pekintr.  The 
President  has  been  to  Moscow.  Moscow 
has  been  to  Washington.  It  is  all  hopeful 
and  we  are  all  praying  that  it  will  lead 
to  the  next  step.  But  what  has  been 
agreed  to  is  very  tenuous  indeed. 

I  submit  that  if  we  were  now  to  adver- 
tise to  the  world  we  were  cutting  out  of 
everything  and  pulling  back  from  every- 
thing, it  would  actually  worsen  the  situ- 
ation rather  than  improve  the  chances 
for  peace. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  decision  that 
we  not  put  a  time  certain,  a  timetable, 
on  this  kind  of  withdrawal.  We  can  do 
that  as  we  go  along  if  the  circumstances 
warrant  it. 

But  who  here  in  this  body  knows  what 
the  problems  of  the  world  will  be  2,  3,  or 
4  years  from  now?  Who  could  have 
guessed  1  year  ago  what  the  problems 
are  now? 

I  am  simply  saying  that  we  may  think 
we  are  wise  men,  and  we  would  like  to 
be  as  wise  as  is  mortally  possible  to  be. 
but  we  are  not  that  smart.  There  are 
forces  at  work  in  the  world  that  defy  pre- 
diction. There  are  calendars  being  drawn 
in  the  world,  calendars  of  events  of  the 
future,  that  defy  and  confomid  all  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats — even  Sena- 
tors— and,  therefore,  we  should  be 
smarter  than  to  spell  out  with  this  pre- 
cisencss  .iust  how  we  will  quit  the  world. 

This,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
btcause  we  are  here  to  stay  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  rough  and  rugged  and  often  cruel 
world  chmate.  but  we  have  no  other  place 
to  go.  We  are  not  going  to  go  into  Skylab. 
We  have  no  other  planet  that  we  can  hide 
out  on.  We  have  pot  to  make  it  here,  if 
we  are  going  to  make  it  at  all  We  have 
come  a  long  way  since  we  were  thrust 
into  the  new  and  frightening  role  of 
world  leadership  by  the  events  of  World 
War  II. 

But.  let  us  not  blow  it  now.  The  price 
we  have  already  i^aid  for  where  we  are 
today  should  haunt  us  every  night.  But 
we  do  have  the  chance  now  to  resolve  our 
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uncertainties  in  an  orderly  fashion,  with- 
out precipitate  action  by  decree  through 
the  rhetoric  of  those  of  us  in  the  Senate. 
We  really  ought  to  stay  our  impatience. 
We  ought  to  restrain  our  impulsiveness 
to  try  to  arrive  at  a  cheaper,  quicker 
formula  for  resolving  our  uncertainties 
and  our  insecurities. 

I  support  this  measure.  I  liave  joined 
as  a  cosponsor  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Scott  i  , 
the  minority  leader.  I  think  there  is  much 
more  at  stake  than  playing  games  with 
something  as  carefully  interwoven  as  the 
mutual  interdependency  of  all  tlie  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Tlio.se  peoples  still  rest 
on  sovereign  governments:  they  still  are 
for  orderly  change.  They  would  have  no 
chance  if  we  permuted  the  fabric  of  that 
kind  of  change  to  become  unraveled,  be- 
cause a  present-day  Senate  of  the  United 
States  decided  to  do  so. 

As  S.  1443  now  stand.<.  its  basic  thrust 
is  to  terminate  our  military  assistance 
and  withdraw  our  military  missions  and 
advisory  groups  by  July  1.  1977.  The  pro- 
posal to  terminate  both  MAP  and 
MAAG's  overseas  within  a  specified  time 
period  in  accordance  with  a  fi.xed  sched- 
ule illustrates  the  approach  to  complex 
problems  of  foreign  policy  that  is  em- 
bodied in  S.  1443. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  concept  of 
ending  military  assistance.  In  fact,  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  is  now 
moving  in  this  direction.  Grant  material 
assistance  will  be  ended  in  fiscal  year 
1974  for  China,  Greece,  and  Liberia.  The 
trend  is  in  this  direction  in  our  other 
programs.  However,  I  believe  it  is  in  our 
national  interest  that  this  be  an  orderly 
process  and  not  a  process  which  can  be 
subjected  to  arbitrary  deadlines  such  as 
we  have  been  asked  to  impose  in  S.  1443. 
The  premise  underlying  these  sections 
of  S.  1443  is  that  assistance  in  the  form 
of  grant  MAP  and  MAAG's  to  friendly 
countries  overseas  will  not  be  necessary 
4  years  hence.  This  premise  is  based,  no 
doubt,  on  the  success  achieved  to  date  in 
moving  toward  a  more  relaxed  world— 
and  the  promi.se  that  the  era  of  nego- 
tiations, having  arrived  for  us  will  reach 
our  friends  and  allies.  The  results  of  the 
past  4  years  give  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  an  exaggerated  promise. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  implica- 
tions of  deciding  now  to  end  militarv  as- 
sistance on  July  1.  1977.  We  are  being 
asked  to  prophesy  in  June  1973  that  the 
world  will  be  so  sufficiently  stable  in  1977 
that  we  will  not  need  this  vital  foreign 
policy  tool.  This  is  a  prophesy  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make.  I  realize  that  we  can 
reverse  ourselves  if  the  situation  war- 
rants, but  the  very  act  of  setting  a  dead- 
line on  military  assistance  now  will  be  a 
signal  to  the  world  of  an  American  with- 
drawal from  our  worldwide  interests  and 
responsibilities. 

Many  of  the  same  considerations  ap- 
ply in  the  proposed  withdrawals  of  our 
military  missions  and  advi.sorv  groups 
It  IS  too  early  to  decide  that  we  will  not 
need  them  after  July  1,  1977.  Even  S 
1443  recognizes  their  importance  by  au- 
thorizing a  25-percent  increase  in  our 
defense  attache  staffs  to  handle  their 
functions.  This  is  a  stopgap  measure  that 
will  not  work.  First,  because  there  is  a 
basic  incompatability  between  the  func 


tions  of  a  military  mission  and  a  defense 
attache.  They  perform  different  jobs  in 
many  countries  which  cannot  be  realis- 
tically combined.  Second,  our  largest  de- 
fense attache  offices  are  in  developed 
countries  which  do  not  receive  military 
a.ssistance.  The  developing  countries 
which  do  reccift  e  military  a.ssistance  have 
much  smaller  defen.se  attache  staffs  and 
a  L'5- percent  increase  in  these  staffs  could 
not  becin  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
military  mission. 

Finally,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  one  of  the 
Presidents  main  objectives  to  help  allies 
in  the  dcveloi:)ing  world  to  become  self- 
sutficient  for  their  defenses.  An  essential 
elrment  to  achieve  this  goal  is  the  advice 
and  a.'.>i.^tance  our  military  missions  pro- 
vide tiiese  countries.  The  missions  are 
abroad  at  the  request  of  host  govern- 
ments and  to  withdraw  them  on  an  arbi- 
trary date  will  simply  frustrate  the  enor- 
mous [jrogress  made  to  enable  allies  and 
friends  to  insure  their  security  within 
their  resources. 

I  think  the  arguments  are  conchrsive 
against  taking  the  severe  steps  we  have 
been  asked  to  in  S.  1443  to  end  security 
a.ssistance  and  withdraw  our  military 
missions  in  1977.  Since  both  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  have  the  same 
objectives,  let  us  allow  the  executive 
branch  to  follow  its  course  toward  these 
goals. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pcnn.sylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  very  help- 
ful and  useful  remarks  concerning  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  there  are  some  peojiles  that  have  no 
constituency,  and  have  no  hoj^e  of  receiv- 
ing foreign  assistance  simijly  because  for- 
eitin  assistance  bills  are  without  a  con- 
stituency. It  is  easier  to  cut  without  cut- 
ting out  something  so  that  you  can  cut 
somewhere  else. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 
Actually,  the  funds  used  in  this  as- 
sistance program  are  largely  from  Amer- 
ican enterprise.  They  are  job-creating 
funds.  They  are  funds  that  jnovide  em- 
ployment for  people,  funds  that  help  the 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

I  myself  deplore  the  tendency  to  cut 
assistance  or  defense  on  what  I  regard 
as  entirely  specious  reasoning  that  the 
money  is  being  used  for  some  other  pol- 
icy. The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  be  juggled  like  a 
yo-.vo.  It  ought  not  to  be  .something  that 
is  bounced  up  and  down  on  an  emotional 
basis.  It  ought  to  be  based  on  a  foreign 
policy  underlying  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  its  commit- 
ments to  its  friends  abroad. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

When  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
says  that  our  foreign  policy  has  no  con- 
stituency, I  think  he  overstates  the  ca.se. 
It  has  an  enormous  constituency,  a  con- 
stituency which  is  not  unlike  the  one  that 
supported  our  defen.se  program.  In  one 
breath,  the  Senator  says  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  has  no  constituency. 
Then  he  says  it  creates  jobs  and  utilizes 
our  factories,  wiiich  it  does. 


This  program  has  a  very  large,  active 
constituency,  because  so  much  monev  is 
involved. 

As  the  Senator  has  correctly  stated,  the 
Marshall  plan,  which  I  supported,  and 
supported  very  strongly,  was  an  appro- 
priate program,  was  a  successful  one  un- 
der these  conditions.  What  I  think  the 
Senator  overlooks  is  the  change  in  condi- 
tions. He  ignores  the  fact  that  his  own 
President  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
change  in  those  conditions.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  program  is  abso- 
lutely nece.'^^sary  under  jJiesent  con- 
ditions. 

The  ceremonies  and  activities  only  last 
week  highlight  and  emphasize  and  make 
clear  to  everyone  that  there  is  a  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  relations 
between  our  country  and  Rus-sia.  I  think 
It  is  time  that  the  Senate  recognize  those 
changed  conditions.  That  is  what  this 
bill  is  seeking  to  do,  and  the  phaseout  is 
part  oT  that  movement  to  make  this  pro- 
gram consistent  with  present  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  the  international  scene 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Humphrey  is 
not  here,  and  I  do  not  suppose  we  should 
delay.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  if 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ha\p  no 
requests  for  time.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendemnt  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  th° 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  air.  Gra- 
vel i  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Williams)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bideni,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Clark),  and  the  Senator 
fiom  Hawaii  iMr.  I.\ouyei  are  absent  on 
official  business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
IVIissLssippi  I  Mr.  Stennis)  is  ab.-ent  be- 
cause of  illness, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Clark  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska 
'Mr.  Graved  would  each  vote  "nav  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scoiti 
are  nece.'.sarily  absent. 

The  result   was   announced— veas   48 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  2.30  Leg  i 
YE.'iS~48 

Aikdi  Domenicl  Moss 

Allen  Dominick  Piirkwood 

Baker  Ea.nland  Pearson 

Barilt'.t  Ervin  Percy 

Bt'a.l  Fannin  Roth 

Bellmen  Foni;  Saxbe 

Bentten  Goklwaler  Scott  Pa 

Brock  Griffin  Sparkman 

Brooke  Gtirney  Stafford 

Buckley  Hansen  Stevens 

Byrd,  Helms  Taft 

Harry  F.,  Jr.  Hruska  Thurmond 

Cannon  Jackson  Tower 

Cook  Javits  Weicker 

Cotton  Johnston  Young 

Curtis  McClure 

Dole  McGee 
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NAYS — 44 

Abourezk  Hathaway 

Bayh  Hc!Iin^s 

Bible  Huddleston 

Burdick  Hughes 
Byrd,  Robert  C  Humphrey 

Case  Kennedy 

Chiles  Lon- 

Church  M-v;nuscn 

Cranston  MauEfield 

Eai;leton  M^thias 

Fulbright  McCIcIlan 

Hart  McGovern 

Hartke  Mel  n  tyre 

Haskell  Metcalf 

Hatfield  Mondale 
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Montoya 

Muskte 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pa.siore 

Pell 

Pro.vmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

Syminpton 

Talmadge 

Tuuney 


Bennett 

Biden 

Clark 


NOT  VOTING— 8 
Gravel  Stennis 


Inouye 
Scott,  Va. 


Williams 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  President,  having 
voted  with  the  prevailing  side  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
271  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall  • .  I  now  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
failed  to  agree  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.    SCOTT    of    Pcnn.sylvania.    Mr. 
President.  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   is 
that  motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  de- 
batable. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  be  15  minutes  on  each  side,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my.self  such  tim:-  -s  I  may  require. 
I  only  wish  to  sr:  1  ii  d  hoped  we  could 
fotnp^'tp  pct:''n  on  ilie  bill  tonight.  I 
had  l:;:j  ..  r.unifccr  of  my  colleagues  who 
asked  tv.e  wliat  I  projected  for  the  eve- 
ning and  I  said  I  hoped  we  could  finish 
the  bill.  We  did  have  only  two  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  which  would  require 
rollcall  votes  and  two  which  could  be 
accepted.  I  do  not  know  how  many  more 
amendments  will  be  offered,  but,  of 
course,  it  could  run  much  later. 

I  think  if  we  are  not  going  to  finish  the 
bill  tonight  we  run  the  risk  of  indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  bill  because  there  al- 
ways will  be  continual  amendments. 

I  hope  that  those  Senators  who  have 
amendments  or  contemplate  amend- 
ments will  let  us  know  if  they  are  going 
to  offer  them  so  that  we  can  make  up 
our  minds  as  to  whether  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  bill  this  evening. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  will   the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  rise 
only  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
hope  we  can  dispose  of  the  matter  to- 
night. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  if  anyone 
can  say  if  there  are  amendments  to  be 
offered.  I  am  informed  there  are  two 
amendments  at  the  desk,  including  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  thought  that  when  he  ro.se  he 
was  going  to  offer  that  amendment. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  one  amendment.  It 


is  a  small  amendment.  It  would  not  take 
15  minutes,  if  we  could  agree  on  a  time 
limit,  so  that  I  might  explain  it,  but 
it  might  require  a  roll  call  vote,  depend- 
ing upon  the  disposition 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  printed? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  file  it.  I  hesitated  to  bring  it  up 
while  things  were  .so  busy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  the  only 
amendments  in  addition  to  the  one  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  which  I  anticipate 
would  require  rollcall  votes,  and  I  had 
told  a  number  of  Senators  I  thought  we 
could  finish  up  by  a  quarter  of  7  or  7 
o'clock.  I  might  have  to  revise  that  if 
there  are  other  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  think 
I  would  have  to  state  that  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  leadership  to  finish  the  bill  today 
if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so  at  a  reason- 
able hour.  We  are  constrained  to  do  this 
because  of  the  very  heavy  workload  that 
lies  before  the  Senate  after  action  on 
this  bill  is  completed.  There  is  the  debt 
lim.it  bill.  There  is  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. There  is  the  Renegotiation  Act, 
which  will  expire  on  June  30.  We  have 
the  agriculture  appropriation  bill,  re- 
ported today.  We  will  have  the  HUD  ap- 
propriation bill  reported  within  a  couple 
of  days.  There  are  numerous  other  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  I  think  Senators 
might  be  wise  to  prepare  to  have  a  rea- 
sonably long  day  today  in  an  effort  to 
complete  action  on  the  bill. 

We  have  two  nominations  that  will 
require  a  little  time,  the  Kelley  and  the 
Sclilesinger  nominations,  which  we  hope 
to  have  confirmed  certainly  before  the 
Sen.Ttc  completes  its  work  prior  to  the 
July  Fourth  recess;  and  in  order  to  com- 
IJlete  our  work  this  week  and  not  have 
to  come  in  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next 
week.  I  think  we  had  better  plow  ahead 
and  try  to  complete  action  on  the  bill  to- 
day. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  this.  I  will  take  2  minutes  on  the 
measure  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama seeks  to  reconsider.  It  is  the  meas- 
ure with  regard  to  recipients  of  foreign 
grant  aid  having  local  currency  used  by 
the  Government  for  our  local  expenses  in 
the  respective  countries.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple matter.  The  bill  simply  tries  to  lessen 
the  expenditure  of  American  tax  dollars 
in  the  respective  countries  to  the  extent 
of  25  percent  of  the  grant.  It  is  to  pay 
our  own  expenses  in  that  country.  It  has 
no  effect  uiwn  the  amounts  that  the 
country  is  given.  The  effect  is  that  the 
recipients  will  be  under  some  little  bit  of 
an  incentive  to  restrict  their  requests  for 
grantss  because  they  have  to  pay  25  per- 
cent, wliich  we  will  then  use  for  our  ex- 
penditures  wi'hin   those   covmtries. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  25  percent 
would  produce  about  S5  million  equiva- 
lent. It  would  have  our  Government  that 
much  in  local  expenses  within  the  recipi- 
ent countries.  Tliat  is  all  it  is.  I  submit 
it  as  certainly  a  provident  amendment. 
The  provision  in  the  bill  increases  the 


existing  law  from  10  percent  to  25  per- 
cent. It  is  not  a  major  amount  of  money, 
but  it  is  several  million  dollars. 

That  is  the  only  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  I  miiihl  say  that  the  com- 
mittee itself  reduced  the  amoimt  which 
the  original  bill  carried  from  50  percent 
to  25  percent.  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  amount  in  view  of  the  de- 
mands upon  our  own  Treasury. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Marvland 
'Mr.  Beall  I . 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
points  out.  the  bill  as  presented  to  our 
body  contains  a  provision  that  would  re- 
quire a  25-percent  deposit  in  a  recipient 
country.  My  amendment,  as  he  pointed 
out,  would  keep  the  law  as  it  is  at  the 
pre.-^ent  time:  that  is.  require  tho.se  coun- 
tries that  are  the  recipients  of  tliis  kind 
of  assistance  to  deposit  10  percent  of  that 
amount  in  their  local  currency  to  defray 
the  expenses  our  country  incurs  operat- 
ing in  those  countries. 

The  10-j3ercent  provision  has  been  in 
effect  only  1  year.  The  point  of  the 
amendment  is  to  keep  it  at  10  percent 
so  the  provision  does  not  become  coun- 
terproductive. The  purpose  of  this  kind  of 
assistance  is.  one.  to  fulfill  treaty  com- 
mitments we  have  made  with  such  coun- 
tries: second,  to  have  them  try  to  develop 
the  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  bv 
providing  assistance  to  them;  third,  to 
put  them  in  a  position  where  they  can 
enter  into  foreign  sales  agreement.s"  with 
us. 

If  we  raise  that  amount  to  25  percent, 

it  is  going  to  have  the  effect  of  driving 
people  out  of  the  program  altogether.  So 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  coimterproduc- 
tive  in  the  long  run.  Instead  of  gaining 
friends,  we  would  lose  friends.  Instead 
of  trying  to  lielp  people,  we  would  be 
forcing  them  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  seek  help.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  prudent  on  our  part  to  allow  the 
10-percent  pro\islon  to  stay  in  effect  so 
as  not  to  damage  a  program  that  has 
been  productive  to  date 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  \i.Md.  I  do  not  believe 
any  treaties  oblicrate  us  to  do  this.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEALL  Tlie  Senator  i<;  correct 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  trcatv 
obligating  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BEALL  No.  I  did  not  mean  that 
Treaties  do  not  obligate  us  to  do  this. 
Treaties  do  obligate  us  to  help  people 
to  hell)  th-mselves.  If  we  enter  into  r-: ce- 
ments with  other  countries  around  the 
world,  that  put,s  us  in  a  position  where 
we  obligate  ourselves  to  help  them 
should  they  run  into  difficulty.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  are  oblisated  by  treaty  to 
pro\ide  this  kind  of  assistance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  treaty  to  do  anything 
like  this,  certainly  not  to  deposit  local 
currencies. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  did  not  mean  to  implv 
that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  motion  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  "nay"  vote  would 
be  against  the  Beall  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. A  "yea"  vote  will  be  a  vote  to  re- 
consider and  to  allow  the  amendment 
to  be  voted  on  again. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  a  sense,  it  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "yea" 
vote  would  be  in  effect  a  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  If  we  are  opposed 
to  the  Beall  amendment,  we  would  vote 
"nay."  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative'.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
<Mr.  iNouYEi.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  i  were  at 
hberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea,"  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Gravel  >,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr. 
iNOUYEi,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Williams'  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  ( Mr.  Biden  » ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Clark  i  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Sten.nis'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <  Mr. 
Clark  I   would  vote  "nay.  ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett)  and 
then  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Scott> 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 
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Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsea 

Bible 

BurcUck 

Bvrd. 

H;irry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Enuleton 
Ervin 
Fnlbrisht 
Hurt 


NAYS— 45 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

HoUiriL's 

Hudcileston 

Hui;hes 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

Loiib' 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pa  St  ore 

Pell 

Pro.xmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Stevenson 

Syminfrton 

Talmadf-'e 

Tunney 


PRESEN'T   AND   GIVING    A    LIVE    PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED^l 
Eiistland.  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 8 


Bennett 
Biden 

Clark 


Gravel 

Inonye 

Scott.  V, 


Stennis 
Williams 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlelt 

Beall 

BtUnion 

Brock 

Bror.lce 

Buckley 

C"ar.non 

O  f.k 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Dominick 


Fannm 

Fon- 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hrtiska 

Jack.son 

Javits 

Johnston 

Mathlas 

McClure 

McGee 

Packwood 


Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Young 


So  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  Beall 

amendment  was  apreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mai-y- 
land. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Alien  I  be  Hmited  to  40  minutes  rather 
than  the  1  hour  previously  agreed  to.  I 
understand  that  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  20  minutes  on 
any  other  amendment  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tower  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
edification  of  the  ma.iority  leader,  I  might 
say  that  in  all  probability  I  will  not  call 
up  my  last  amendment,  but  I  have  not 
made  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Tower  amendment.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  time  on  all  other 
amendments  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  iL';ual  proce- 
dure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Beail".  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  it  cor- 
rect that  on  this  Beall  amendment,  a 
"yea"  vote  is  for  passage? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  rollcall  is  alreadv  in  progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  rollcall 
is  in  progress  The  inquiry  is  not  in  order. 

The  rollcall  was  continued. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called'.  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
"Mr.  Bennett).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 


at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay  " 
Therefore,  I  witlihold  my  vote 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  » ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  i  Mr 
iNotJYEi.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
MLssi.ssippi  (Mr.  Stennis )  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announced  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr 
Clabk  )  would  vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
•Mr.  Bennett)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas   47 
nays  44,  as  follows  : 
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YEAS— 47 

Aiken  Eastland  Packwood 

Allen  Fannin  Pearson 

Baker  Fong  Percy 

Bartlett  Goldwater  Roth 

Beall  Griffin  Saxbe 

Behmcn  Gurney  Schweiker 

Brock  Hansen  Scott,  Pa. 

Brooke  Helms  Sparkman 

Buckley  Hruska  Stafford 

Cannon  Jackson  Stevens 

Cook  Javits  Xaft 

Cotton  Johnston  Thurmond 

Curtis  Mathias  Tower 

Dole  McClure  Weicker 

Domenici  McGee  Younc 

Domlnick  Moss 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd. 


NAYS — 44 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


Harry  F..  Jr.  Hughes 
Byrd,  Robert  C,  Humphrey 

Case  Kennedy 

Chiles  Long 

Church  Magnuson 

Cranston  Mansfield 

Eagleton  McClellan 

Ervin  McGovern 

Fulbrlght  McIntjTe 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 


PRESENT   AND    GIVING    A   LIVE    PAIR     AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1       ' 
Hatfield,  against 
NOT  VOTING— 8 


Bennett 

Biden 

Clark 


Gravel 
Inouye 
Scott.  Va. 


Stennis 
Williams 


So  Mr.  Beall's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  32,  line  11,  immediately  after 
"Sec.  3101.",  insert  "(a)". 

On  page  32,  after  line  20,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(b)  No  vessel  or  boat  may  be  sold,  loaned, 
leased,   given   or   transferred    by   any   other 
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means  to  any  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  unless  that  country  or 
organization  agrees  prior  to  any  such  trans- 
fer that — 

(1)  the  vessel  or  boat  will  not  be  used 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  normal 
fi.'^hing  operations  of  any  United  States  fish- 
ing vessel  that  is  operating  in  any  area 
claimed  as  territorial  seas  or  fishery  man- 
agement zone  which  is  not  recognized  as 
such  or  on  tlie  high  teas;    and 

1 2)  if  any  such  transferred  vessel  or  boat 
is  so  used,  the  vessel  or  boat  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  Government, 
In  the  event  any  such  transferred  vessel 
or  boat  is  used  by  a  foreign  country  cr  In- 
ternational organ:zation  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  norm-il  fi.shing  operations  of 
any  United  States  fishing  vessel  that  is  op- 
erating in  any  area  claimed  as  territorial 
seas  or  fishery  management  zone  which  is 
not  recognized  as  such  or  on  the  high  seas. 
no  other  ve.s.sel  or  boat  shall  thereafter  be 
tran.sferred  by  any  means  to  that  country 
or  orgaiii.'ation  unless  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  satisfied  that  stich  country  or  orsaniTt- 
t:on  will  no  longer  so  use  nnv  surh  v^iiscl 
or  boat. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  cony 
of  the  amendment  is  on  the  de.'^k  of  cvrrv 
Senator  if  thev  care  to  read  it.  Ba'-ica)!',-. 
what  this  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  prohibit  the  loaning,  leasin.".  pi^jn". 
or  sale  of  m.ilitarv  vessels  to  those  coun- 
tries which  use  ^ucli  ships  against  U.S. 
fishermen   in   international   waters. 

Ecuador  and  Peru  have  used  vcs.sels 
owned  bv  the  US.  Govemment  to  go 
after  our  fishin','  boats  operating  in  well 
recognized  international  waters — v,-aters 
outside  the  normal  12-mile  limit  which 
are  recognizrd  by  international  law. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  American  ve'-sels  for  this  purpose. 
Although  the  Forci<ni  A.ssistance  Act 
deals  with  confi.scation  and  expropria- 
tion of  U.S.  ve.^srls,  it  has  little  bearing 
:  .  this  matter.  American  fishing  boats 
are  being  seized  in  Latin  American 
cou:  tries  and  are  being  held  hostage  for 
fines.  Thev  are  not  confiscated  or  ex- 
propriated unless  the  fines  are  not  paid. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  harassment  per- 
petrated against  American  fishing  boats 
is  not  limiied  to  seizure.  Their  lines  are 
often  cut  and  they  are  sometimes  even 
fired  upon  by  the  foreign  country. 

My  amendment  is  a  simple  one. 
It  would  require  any  country  seek- 
ing to  lo?n.  lease,  buy.  or  receive  an 
.'American  vessel  or  boat  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  specifying  that  it  will  not  use 
them  to  interfere  with  normal  fishing 
operations  on  the  hi?h  seas  not  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States.  If  this  agree- 
ment is  violated,  the  foreign  coiintry 
would  be  required  to  return  the  U.S.  ves- 
sel or  boat.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary 
of  State  v.ould  be  authorized  to  prohibit 
the  transfer  of  any  additional  boats  or 
vessels  to  the  foreign  country  if  this 
agreement  is  violated,  unless  he  is  satis- 
fied that  the  foreign  country  will  not 
continue  to  use  U.S.  vessels  in  this  ille- 
gal manner. 

The  amendment  does  not  prohibit 
transferred  vessels  from  being  used  to 
seize  American  vessels  that  are  carrying 
out  illicit  activities  or  are  fishing  within 
12  miles  of  the  shore  of  the  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  President,  since  1961,  well  over 
100  tuna  vessels  flyng  the  flag  of  the 


United  States  have  been  seized  by  var- 
ious Latin  American  nations.  Such  sei- 
zures and  harassments  represent  a  clear 
violation  of  international  law.  The 
United  States,  along  with  92  other  na- 
tions, recognizes  a  12-mile  territorial 
limit  for  fishing.  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Chile  claim  control  of  waters  extending 
200  miles  offshore.  This  claim  is  an  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  and  these  con.stant  ha.as.sments 
are  nothing  more  than  illegal  attempts  to 
bully  American  vessels  off  the  oceans 
on  which  they  have  the  right  to  sail. 
These  nations  should  subject  their  claim 
to  international  negotation  to  establish 
fishery  conservation  agreements. 

For  years,  the  State  Department  has 
protested  these  Latin  American  at- 
tempts to  restrict  free  access  to  the  seas, 
yet  seizures  and  hara.s.sments  continue. 
Heavy  fines  are  being  levied  upon  those 
who  attempt  to  fish  inside  these  illegal 
200 -mile  limits,  fines  which  impose 
severe  economic  hardshps  on  the  Ameri- 
can tuna  industry. 

For  the  United  States  to  sunplv  the 
vessels  which  are  used  for  the  illegal 
capture  of  our  own  fishing  boats  is  an 
outrage.  The  United  States  should  not 
provide  the  means  for  other  nations  to 
contravene  the  widely  held  perception 
of  international  law  which  designates  a 
territorial  boundary  of  12  miles  from 
the  shore  of  any  c:.untry.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  today  would  end 
the  United  States  inadvert-nt  complicity 
in  the  illegal  actions  which  have  been 
taken  against  our  own  fishing  vcs.sels 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  ^Tr.  President,  will 
th-^  S'nator  from  California  virld'^ 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  Senator.  It  is 
an  old  f. 'miliar  proljlcm  that  we  have 
had.  particularly  v,iih  Peru.  The  Sen- 
ators predtcessor.  Mr.  Kuchel,  used  to 
introduce  such  an  amendment — 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Then  I  am  in  good 
company. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  amendment.  I  have  supported  it 
many  tim.es  in  the  past,  and  the  Senate 
has  also  passed  it  many  times.  I  am 
perfectly  willinu  to  accept  the  amcnd- 
mrnt.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  yield  back  mv  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is.  indeed,  an  old 
familiar  amendment  to  me.  It  is  the  old 
Megnuson  amendment.  I  want  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a^^k 
unanimou;;  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Washinr;ton  'Mr.  Magnu- 
SON I  be  added  as  a  cospon  ;or  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  vicldcd 
back. 

The   question   is   on   aerr^eim;   to   the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney  ) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  di.slinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff i  and  myself. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  st.;ted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  11.  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  fol!owi;;g: 

(d)  No  sophisticated  weapons,  including 
sophisticated  jet  aircraft  or  spare  parts  and 
associated  ground  equipment  for  such  air- 
craft, shall  be  furnished  under  this  or  any 
other  .'Vet  to  any  foreign  country  on  and  after 
the  date  that  country  violates  any  agreement 
it  has  made  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  requiring  similar  such  agreements. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  I  propose  is  a  simple  one. 
intended  to  strengthen  the  nontransfer 
provisions  of  the  bill  by  adding  a  much 
needed  .sanction  in  the  case  of  the  illegal 
transfer  of  sojihisticaied  weapons,  par- 
ticularly jet  aircraft. 

As  presently  v.iitien.  the  biil  does  not 
specify  any  sanction  in  the  event  that  a 
country  receiving  sophisticated  weapons 
from  the  United  States  departs  from  its 
commitment  to  refrain  from  transfer- 
ing  such  weapons  to  a  third  ccuntry.  My 
amendment  would  add  such  a  sanction. 
speafieally.  the  termination  of  further 
shipments  of  sophisticated  weapons, 
spare  parts  and  as.sociated  ground  equip- 
ment. The  termination  of  such  .shipments 
to  a  country  in  violation  of  its  obli-^aiorv 
nontransfer  commitment  would  take 
effect  immediately  upon  any  illegal 
tra,n.-fer. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the  pro- 
visions of  .'icction  104  of  the  bill,  no  coun- 
try receiving  weapons  from  the  Unind 
States  may.  without  the  consent  of  the 
President,  "permit  the  use"  of  such 
weapons  by  i^ersons  who  are  not  na- 
tionals or  employees  or  aaenis  of  that 
country. 

Clearly,  this  prohibition  v.ould  extend 
to  the  use  of  such  weapons  for  the  pur- 
po^-e  of  training  i)cr>ons  otherwise  in- 
eligible to  obtain  control  of  or  use  them. 
This  has  particular  sienificanre  in  the 
context  of  the  possible  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  of  sophisticated  .iet  aircraft.  It 
means,  in  my  jud-micnt.  that  Saudi 
Arabia  would  be  prohibited  from  makmu 
the-e  aircraft,  or  the  pround  training 
equipment  associated  v.ith  them,  avail- 
able to.  say.  Erryptian  nationals,  whether 
the.\-*be  regular  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Egypt  or  employed  in  some  other 
caiVT'itv. 

The  addition  of  the  .sanction  I  am  here 
pro!)o-ing  to  this  provi>ion  will  strength- 
en the  bill  and  heli?  to  a.ssure  that  Phan- 
tom aircmit  for  Saudi  Arabia,  a  subject 
of  extensive  discu-ssion.  could  not  be 
transferred  to  any  other  country,  nor 
could  these  aircraft  and  equiimient  be 
u.^ed  for  the  purjiose  of  training  any  non- 
Saudi  pilots.  At  the  first  evidence  of  such 
activity,  whether  it  be  the  transfer  of 
the  aircraft  themselves  or  the  training 
of  third-country  nationals,  the  flow  of 
.  ophi.sticatcd  wea!)ons  and  spare  parts 
would  be  immediately  terminated, 

Mr,  President.  I  ^^■ould  hope  that  the 
contingency  that  my  proposed  amend- 
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ment  is  intended  to  deal  witli  would 
never  arise.  But  I  firmly  believe  that,  be- 
cause they  lack  a  clear  and  immediate 
sanction,  the  provi.sions  of  the  existing 
bill  are  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
transfer  of  sophisticated  weapons  that 
can  so  dramatically  affect  the  balance  of 
forces  in  the  affected  region.  In  the  ca.'^e 
of  the  Middle  East,  this  is  i^articv.Iarlv 
tnie. 

In  the  Middle  Ea.t.  there  exi.'- ts  a  cer- 
tain stabiluy  tiiat  ari.se.s  out  of  the  pres- 
ent military  balance.  We  should  do  noth- 
ing to  permit  that  balance  to  .shut;  on 
the  contrary.  I  believe  that  we  ouf^ht  to 
consider  with  great  care  whether  it  mav 
be  necessary  to  reexamine  the  adequacy 
of  Israel's  defense  capability  in  Imht  of 
the  flow  of  .'jophisticated  weapons  to  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East— and  to 
make  any  necessary  adjustment  that 
may  involve  an  augmentation  of  the 
Israeli  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  that  the 
stability  of  the  vital  Middle  East  and 
Persian  Gulf  area  can  be  strengthened 
by  assisting  Saudi  Arabia  to  maintain 
an  adequate  defense.  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  transferring  Phan- 
toms to  the  Saudis.  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  issue  that  we  in  the  Congress  will 
wish  to  watch  very  closely.  In  mv  view, 
no  clear  need  for  the  transfer  of  Phan- 
tom aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  has  been 
established  by  the  administration.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  concentrate 
our  etfoxts  on  helping  the  Saudis  to  ob- 
tain the  far  more  useful  self-defense  ca- 
pability that  they  now  lack,  a  capability 
requiring  less  elabora'e  military  hard- 
ware. 

Mr.  Pre  ident.  I  have  di.scu.ssed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I  un- 
dcr.^tand  there  is  no  objection  to  it 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  no 
tliere  is  not.  The  principle  is  sound.  The 
Senator  would  strengthen  the  principle 
which  we  liave  long  had  in  the  law  as 
to  tran.-ferability  of  the  weai^ons  we  give 
under  the  program  to  foreign  countries. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  and 
support  u. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  vielded 
back. 

Tile  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
iiigton    <Mr.   Jackson  i . 

The  amendment  was  ajireed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pre.'-idpnt.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  ai  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.-sisiant  legi.slaiive  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  pat:c  14,  .-trike  ou:  line  4  and  a!!  that 
Icliows  ihrouj^h  and  includnig  line  2  on 
page  le  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  1104.  The  Presidfi.c  is  authorized  to 
finance  procuremrnt.s  of  defen.ic  article.s  and 
de.'ense  sorvi'ts  by  friendly  countries  and 
international  organizatir.ns  on  ternvs  of  re- 
pcnment  to  the  Un;-ed  Stales  Governnien'  of 
!.  ■:  !e.s.s  than  the  value  thereof  in  United 
•Slates  dollars  within  a  period  not  to  exceed 
20   years  alter   the  delivery  of   the  deienae 


articles  or  the  rendering  of  the  defense  .serv- 
ices.". 

On  page  17.  strilce  out  line  12  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  including  line  14  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  1106.  There  are  authorized  to  he  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out.  this 
part  not  to  exceed  $525,000,000  for  the  liscal 
year  1974". 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, is  this  not  the  amendment  on 
winch  there  is  a  40-minute  lime  limita- 
tion y 

Mr,  .ALLEN,  The  Chair  is  correct,  I 
yield  my.self  5  minutes. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  .should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  dislinguisiied  chair- 
man of  the  committee  whetiier  he  would 
object  to  the  amendments  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  inasmuch  as  tliey  deal 
with  the  .same  general  subject 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  No,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  may 
be  considered  en  bloc, 

T!ie  PRESIDING  OF'FICER,  Witiiout 
ol.iection.  It  is  so  oraered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr,  Jackson  1  and  my.self,  I  iiave 
introduced  this  amendment  to  sections 
1104  and  1106  of  S.  1443. 

Section  1106,  as  written,  would  provide 
only  S200  million  for  a  foreign  military 
sales  credit  program  of  S700  miUion,  This 
sum  is  obviously  insufncient.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  S52.5  million  in  new 
obli  ational  authority  for  a  credit  pro- 
gram of  the  same  level  provided  by  the 
committee  in  fiscal  year  1974,  In  other 
words,  the  total  program  would  be  the 
same.  $700  million,  which  is  the  program 
envisioned  by  the  committee;  but  as  will 
unfold  a  little  later,  it  is  impo.ssible  to 
have  a  S700  million  ))rogram  with  a  $200 
million  appropriation,  especially  since 
$300  million  of  the  $700  million' is  ear- 
marked for  Israel.  So  how  can  we  carry 
on  a  $700  million  pro.cram  with  S300  mil- 
lion earmarked  for  Israel,  and  only  5200 
million  appropriated? 

The  credit  program  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  which  en- 
courages other  countries  to  assume  more 
responsibility  for  their  own  defense.  This 
is  no  'give  away"  program.  The  funds 
provided  are  cither  direct  governnient- 
to-goveniment  credits  or  guaranties  of 
private  credit  furnished  bv  piivate  US 
finnncial  institutions.  The  credits  are 
used  by  foreign  countries  to  purcha.se 
defen.se  articles  and  service^  from  the 
United  States,  The  funds  are  eventually 
rctui-ned  to  the  U,S.  Treasury  as  the 
loans  arc  i)aid  off.  This  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  grant  program.  This  is 
a  credit,  a  ^luarantee  program.  S.  1443.  as 
reiiorted  by  the  committee,  would  seri- 
ously weaken  the  credit  program  by  fail- 
ure to  provide  .sufficient  funds  to  carry 
it  out. 

The  difference  in  fundin.c;  levels  pro- 
posed by  S.  1443  and  my  amr ndmr-nt  are 
critical.  The  amendment  propo.<:cs  that 
$.)2,5  million  be  appropriated  in  NOA  for 
a  credit  program  of  ,$700  million.  The 
ratio  between  these  two  amounts  cor- 


responds roughly  to  fund  and  program 
levels  of  recent  years.  Based  on  past  •ex- 
perience, the  $525  million  that  the 
amendment  authorizes  is  the  minimum 
required  properly  to  support  this  pro- 
pram  whi.h  includes  $300  million  for 
Israel  alone.  The  $200  million  provided 
by  S.  1443  is  totally  inadeouate  to  meet 
all  our  needs  including  the  $300  million 
loan  to  the  Israelis— and  would  place  the 
lirogram  in  serious  jeopardy. 

There  are  two  types  of  programs- 
the  governmont-to-governmcnt  program 
that  would  come  out  of  the  $200  million 
and  then,  a  credit  program,  assuming 
t.iey  can  get  financial  institutions  to  en- 
ter into  that  type  of  program,  wherein 
the  government  sets  aside  25  peivent  of 
the  amount  loaned  in  a  reserve  fund  to 
secure  all  such  t.vpe  loans.  So.  theoret- 
ically, the  loan  program  could  be  extend- 
ed by  this  25  percent  again. 

Mr.  President,  ju.-t  to  .show  that  this 
program  has  been  working— the  credit 
program  and  the  guarantee  program- 
since  the  early  19e0s.  $1.8  billion  has 
been  loaned  under  the  combined  pro- 
tram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  min- 
ute of  the  Senator  has  exjiired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Have  I  used  10  minutes'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen! 
ator  has  used  6  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional a  minutes. 

Out  of  the  $1.8  billion  loaned  since  the 
early  190rj-s,  $900  million  has  been  re- 
paid. There  has  been  interest  of  $155 
million,  and  there  is  now  in  this  25  i)re- 
ceni  IT.  crvc  fund  $128  millilon, 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  State  De- 
partment this  afternoon  that  it  is  an- 
ticipated tiiat  under  this  program,  this 
year,  $200  million  in  principal  and  $56 
million  in  interest  will  be  repaid.  More 
will  be  lej^aid  than  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  the  fund. 

To  show  how  it  would  work,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, wixh  respect  to  the  $300  million 
obligated  for  Israel,  ba.sed  on  the  ex- 
perience they  had  this  fi.scal  year,  the  • 
had  to  lend  $150  million  in  a  direct  gov- 
einment-to-government  loan,  no  guar- 
antee program  at  all.  That  used  up  $150 
million. 

They  were  able,  then,  by  using  the 
guarantee  program  of  25  percent  of  the 
private  investor  loan,  to  secure  the  addi- 
tional $150  million.  They  had  to  put  up 
a  guarantee  of  $37.5  million. 

So  if  the  same  system  is  used  this 
lime,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  to  use  up 
the  $200  milhon  will  come  v.ithin  $12  5 
million  of  u  ang  it  all  up  on  just  this  one 
loan.  And  there  are  other  nations  to  be 
taken  care  of— $80  million  is  projected 
to  be  loaned  to  a  South  American  coun- 
try. 

This  loan  program  has  been  highly 
successful.  I  am  advised  that  there  is 
only  some  $2  million  in  arrears  on  all 
these  lo.ns  now  outstanding  on  the  Gov- 
ernmeiu  books. 

These  countries  buy  the  equipment 
from  the  United  States.  They  use  that 
equipment.  They  arc  taught  by  Ameri- 
can people,  ir  provides  jobs  for  American 
workers,  and  it  establishes  a  friendly  and 
firm  relationship  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  these  foreign  .';cvernments,  and 
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The  involvement  of  ILS.  financial  in-     loins  ^ovemment-to-go^e.nment     tinue  to  make  progress  in  one  of  our 
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I  mSLte  that  in  the  current  year.     fT^  a"  t'?sfrn^^rSle^t";oSX     Z^I't  ^^.%T^--  -^  '^^  IZZTs 
$400   million   was   appropriated   on   an     to  be  repaid    n^-ScalcTrency  at  zero     ^'thL  ,'  '"         '"  l^^  ^^'°'"- 
overall  program  of  $525  million.  They     percent  Lf  hiteres?  and     or  loca    cur       wa    m  rferSV^  h"°  °*^f  ^,t>.°"'/»^^  table 
were  not  able  to  use  all  the  $525  million     rency  repayments  at  no  lesfthSn  3  perl     ItioUoZ  ^"'"'''^  "'  "''  ''''°"''°' 

because  they  had  to  use  so  much  of  the     cent  in  fiscal  vears  1976-78  But  this  kind         '°''°^S' 
government-to-government  loans.  of  financing  simply  could' not  be '^done         o  'Amount  m  buuons. 

It  did  not  expand  the  program  a  great     since  the  program  proposed  bv  this  hill     «        '^^  beginning  in  early  1960s  when  we 
deal.  So  they  are  not  able  to  change  the     relies    almost    exclusively     on    private     '^■■^'   '^^'^"^^  °«"'"e  "edits: 

proposed  $400  million.  The  program  is     financing    which    requires    commercial     Amount  j,  g 

being  cut  back  by  the  committee  to  the     rates  of  interest  and  repavment  in  U  S      ^«'P='>"»<'"t  of  principal .9 

level  of  $200  million,  which  is  half  of     dollars.  I  know  of  no  U  S  bank  that  would     ll'^*"'*''  ea!»e<l  a"d  paid .155 

what   was   appropriated   for   this   year,     be  interested  in  0  to  3  percent  financing         . .''^l'^*''    ^"^^^^'^    ^"'"^    P"^    "" 

while  this  record  stands  in  its  face.  The  administration's  pohcy  supported  t  "of  "^"o  '^^r^mZ.  'an?  in" 

viifh'^JH  *^^^  ""^f/  ^^f  ^^'^'   P^'°-     ""''  Congress,  is  to  phase  out  grant  assLst-        creL^  tvc  v  4ar  '  '"''  '"^      ,23 

vided  by  the  committee,  of  $700  million,     ance  on  an  orderly  basis  and  ease  the 

an  appropriation  of  up  to  $525  million     transition  with  credits  for  the  purchase  (Amount  in  millions) 

would  enable  this  program  to  be  carried     of  military  items    This  policy  is  belnK        i9'73— Anticipated     payment      on      total 

out  in  proper  fashion.  carried  out.  Most  recently,  Greece,  Li-     "^'"'■ 

The  whole  $200  million  funding  level     beria.  and  the  Republic  of  China  have     Pri»cipai    repayments $200 

proposed  by  the  committee  contradicts     "graduated"   from   grant   as.sistance   to     ^"^^''''s'    payment 55 

the  bill's  stated  policy  of  helping  coun-  credits.  Turkey  received  credit  for  the  if  S200  million  prevails,  all  but  34  mii- 
tiies  achieve  their  grant  assistance  by  first  time  in  fiscal  year  1972;  $75  mil-  Hon— or  I66  million— must  be  used  as  guar- 
direct  commercial  purchases,  lion  is  requested  for  Turkey  in  fiscal  year     '^'-'^^  fo''  private  credit.  Never  used  more 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen-     1974,  Korea  has  been  taking  on  increas-     *'^ '"  ^^*  million,  if  we  get  525  million,  we 
ator's  additional  5  minutes  have  expired,     ing  amounts  of  credi".  since  fiscal  year     ^°^^  '°  "^*^  *"^  million.  $150  million  part 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  5  additional     1971.  and  $25  million  is  requested  in  fiscal     f°'\  ^f"^'    ^^   ^as   very  difScult   last   year. 
"^'""tes^.„  year    1974,    The    administration's    pro-     '^"^  ^'-^  "^  "^  6°°^  "-'^i^ 

The  bill  provides  for  credit  and.  In  posed  FMS  credit  program  supports  this  Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  full 
fiscal  year  1974-75,  for  grant  assistance  policy  in  a  realistic  way.  It  proposes  a  $300  million  were  to  be  provided  for  Is- 
to  specific  countries,  to  be  repaid  in  local  balance  between  private  financing  and  ^ael,  it  would  mean  that  all  other  na- 
currency  at  the  equivalent  of  zero  per-  direct  government-to-govemment  credit,  tions  that  are  receiving  credit  under  this 
centage  of  interest.  It  proposes  to  offer  credit  at  its  cost  to     Program,  or  receiving  anything  at  all 

Why  would  they  require  the  equivalent     the   U.S.   Government— with   only   rare     would  be  gobbled  up  bv  Israel.  That  is  all 
of  zero  percentage  of  interest?  I  may  say     exceptions— and  to  require  that  the  loans     well  and  good  provided  funds  are  avail- 
that  m   exercising  the  loan  guarantee     be  repaid  in  U.S.  dollars.  able  for  other  nations  using  this  pro- 
fund,  the  Government  has  been  collect-        Unless    we    have    a    properly    funded     gram,  including  the  $80  million  to  be  lent 
ing  $500  million  eveiy  year.  But  the  com-     foreign  military  sales  credit  program,  we    in  Latin  America,  The  committee  amend- 
mittee  bill  would  upset  a  very  fine  busi-     shall  greatly  increase  the  doubts  of  our    nient  would  destroy  anv  effort  or  anj- 
ness     an-angement,     whereby    military     allies  regarding  the  dependability  of  the     ability  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
equipment  is  sold  to  foreign  countries.     United   States   as   a  source  of  military    to  make  loans  to  Latin  American  coun- 
and  they  are  paying  interest.  But  the     supply.  We  would  run  the  risk  that  many     tries  for  the  purpose  of  buying  military 
committee  bill  would  raise  the  interest     allies  might  turn  to  European  suppliers     equipment,  and  would  turn  those  loans 
from  zero  percent  to  3  percent,  whereas    which   are   actively   seeking   to   expand     over  to  other  nations. 
my  amendment  would  require  the  money     their  sales  and  which  are  strongly  sup-        Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr  President  will  the 
to  be  repaid  in  American  dollars  and    Ported  by  national  credits.  This  would  be    Senator  yield? 
would  give  the  Government  an  oppor-     a  loss  to  the  United  States  in  both  politi-        Mr.  ALLEN,  I  vield. 
tunity  to  charge  the  prevailing  rate  of     cal  and  economic  terms,  Pohtically,  this        Mr,  JACKSON,  Mr.  President   I  have 
interest.                                                            would  mean  the  reduction  in  an  impor-     joined  with   the  distinguished   Senator 
Participation  by  these  lending  institu-     tant  element  of  our  international  rela-    from  Alabama  in  support  of  the  amend- 
tions  has  grown  in  recent  years.  In  fiscal     tions.  Economically,  this  would  mean  a     ment.  I  think  he  has  stated  the  case  very 
year  1973,  the  private  credit  component    loss— by  our  own  doing— to  our  Indus-     well.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  viable 
of  the  foreign  military  sales  program,     try.  our  balance  of  trade,  and  our  balance     program  at  all.  in  order  to  implement 
arranged  by  U.S.  financial  institutions,    of  payments.  It  runs  wholly  counter  to     American  foreign  policy  in  the  1970's  ob- 
amounted  to  almost  40  percent— $218.3     everything  we  are  attempting  to  do  to    viously  there  must  be  resources  available 
million — of  the  total  credit  program  of    restore  our  economy  and  our  economic     to  do  that  job 

$550  million.  It  is  hoped  that  the  private    Position  in  the  world.  when  we  limit  the  authority  as  it  is  in 

interest  in  the  program  will  continue  The  amendment  would  raise  the  level  the  bill  to  $200  million  in  light  of  min- 
and  increase.  The  administration  be-  of  new  money  for  the  foreign  mihtarj-  imum  requirements  around  the  world 
lieyes  that  the  involvement  of  U.S.  pri-  sales  credit  program,  but  in  our  view  we  do  not  have  the  means  bv  which  we 
vate  enterprise  in  this  area  is  essential,  the  price  is  justified.  The  additional  can  have  anv  kind  of  capability  to  do  the 
This  kind  of  involvement  is,  after  all,  money  will  generate  additional  sales  and  things  that  "are  essential  in  carrvine  out 
very  much  in  the  American  tradition—    additional  income  to  the  United  States    American  foreign  policy  " 

and  indeed  is  called  for  by  S.  1443.  and   our   workers.   This   administration        I  air  not  one  x\ho  fa'vors  a  program  of 

fnnH.  fo^°'' S  °n,°"^^  ^^°°  """""^  ^"     ''^'  '^'^""^  ^°^"  "^^  ^^'^^  "^  Indochina,     peddling  Americas  capabilitv  in  tmn    o 
funds  for  a  $700  million  program  as  pro-     It  is  reducing  America's  share  of  the  cost    sales 

H.niw^o^i^f  ^^^^  "^'"^^^f  '"^^'',  ^^^*  ''''■"    °^  common  security  programs  in  an  or-        Obviously,  there  are  manv  countries 

would  hJ.°\7L"iiTF ,"^''l  "'^"'  '"''''  "^"""^'■-  "  ''^'  demonstrated  the  that  should  not  be  buvingSaJreqmp 

hqS  o^  .  ^  negotiated  by  using  capacity  to  devise  new  policies  to  meet  ment    I  voted  vesterdav  in  the  cas^of 

v^dS  hv^'T^f  f  guarantees  of  loans  pro-  changing  world  conditions.  This  bill  wiU,  the  Greek  aid  amendmen    t^  see  to  ^ 

vided  by  U.S.  lending  institutions.  At  the  if  adequately  funded,  give  the  adminis-  that  we  do  sometS  aS  n.eviaimy 
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of  the  system  In  Greece.  I  want  to  see  a 
strong,  viable  government  there,  but  I 
do  say  that  if  we  adopt  the  standard  of 
only  S200  milhon  for  total  sales  for  the 
loming  year.  $150  million  of  that  is  al- 
ready committed,  and  properly  so,  under 
authority  of  the  amendment,  I  had 
agreed  to  sometime  ago — aid  to  Israel — ■ 
..iiich  the  Senator  from  Alabama  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Actually  this  bill  man- 
dates the  Government  to  provide  $300 
million. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Without  only  $200  mil- 
lion available. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  a  shell  of  a  biU 
to  carry  out  a  very  important  part  of  our 
foreign  policy.  I  strongly  support  the  Al- 
len amendment.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  it  so  that  we  can  do  the  job  we 
must  do  in  the  I970's. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FtTLBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
sum  of  S200  million  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  total  authorization  of  the 
bill,  nor  should  Israel  be  .<;o  confused. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I.'^rael  is  able  to  go 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  obtain 
the  resources  she  needs  for  military  aid 
up  to  S300  million.  I  talked  this  after- 
noon with  re!)resentativcs  of  the  State 
Department  and  asked  if  this  $200  mil- 
lion limits  the  possibility  of  Israel  being 
able  to  get  the  S300  million,  and  the 
answer  was  no.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
can  get  most  of  her  bankiner  done 
through  the  regular  banking  structure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  pro- 
vide that  she  could  not  use  that  source 
for  any  of  the  $300  million? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessarj-.  I  believe  it  is  in  our  inter- 
est to  slow  down  the  sale  ot  arms. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  written  in  the  bill 
that  $300  million  goes  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  total 
authorization. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  states: 
There  r.re  authorised  fo  he  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  carry  out  this  part 
not  to  exceed  $200  milho!i. 

That  part  is  under  the  guarantees, 
government  to  government.  The  govern- 
ment of  Israel  has  been  able  to  use  both 
the  guarantees  and  direct  commercial 
borrov.ir.g  out  of  bankin;'  structures  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
confu.'^e  that  with  whether  $::00  million 
IS  adeciuate. 

Mr.  .•\LLEN,  I  think  the  Senator  has 
it  confued  becaase  this  year  this  pro- 
gram had  to  guarantee  25  percent  M 
SI 50  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  then  had  to  make  a 
loan  of  more  than  $150  million  to  get  it 
to  $300  million. 

This  is  a  twofold  program.  It  Ls 
credit  sales. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  also  guarantee  sales. 
But  the  $200  million  hmitation  applies  to 
both  programs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
It  is  government  to  government,  and  the 
guarantee  sales  was  privately  financed 
but  guaranteed  by  the  Treasurj'  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  saying  it  is  not  right 
for  the  Senate  to  believe  this  $200  mil- 
lion would  jeopardize  the  mil'tary  as- 
sistance and  credit  sales  or  guarantee  to 
Israel.  It  is  a  fact  it  would  not  leave  much 
left  over,  but  I  do  not  think  there  should 
be  much  left  over.  It  seems  to  me  if  these 
countries  are  such  good  repayers  the  pri- 
vate banks  of  tho.se  countries  may  find 
they  would  enjoy  getting  their  interest 
and  principal  back. 

The  problem  we  have  on  the  $200  mil- 
lion is  with  respect  to  those  countries 
that  are  not  good  repayers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  ti-y  to  put  the  brakes  on  arms  sales, 
this  is  ihQ  place  to  do  it.  I  think  the 
$200  million  might  be  tight  and  we  might 
increase  that,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  go 
to  S525  million. 

We  tried  to  get  $50  million  for  EDA 
in  loans  for  development  of  water  systems 
and  industries  in  this  country — just  $50 
million,  and  the  administration  said  it  is 
too  much. 

Here  is  a  request  for  $525  million,  au- 
thorized appropriation  to  people  who  do 
not  need  these  weapons,  many  of  them 
v.ho  liave  a  hard  time  paying  for  them, 
and  when  they  do,  they  are  neglecting 
other  things  that  need  to  be  done.  It 
seems  to  me  the  committee  came  up  with 
a  prudent  and  fiscally  responsible  pro- 
posnl. 

Mr.  FULBRTGHT.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I 
yieki  mvsch'  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  foreign  mihtary 
credit  sales  program  by  S325  million,  a 
160  percent  increase  above  the  amoimt 
rerommcndcd  by  the  committee.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  make  major  policy 
changes  in  the  way  the  program  is  to  be 
administered.  Of  cour.se,  that  recjuircs 
thnt  much  more  in  appropriation. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  a  10-year 
repayment  limit  on  credit  that  is  ex- 
tended by  the  U.S.  Government  to  devel- 
oping foreign  countries  for  arms  pur- 
chases. The  committee  recommended 
that  this  limit  be  retained.  The  pending 
amendment  would  double  the  present  re- 
payment period  and  make  it  20  years.  If 
this  is  approved,  countries  will  be  paying 
for  planes,  tanks,  and  guns  long  after 
they  have  been  sent  to  the  scrap  heap. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  sets  a  floor 
on  the  interest  rate  that  can  be  charged 
for  direct  Government  loans  for  arms 
purchases.  It  requires  that  the  borrowing 
country  pay  interest  equal  to  the  cost  of 
money  borrov.ed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
I)artmfnt  or  the  rate  charged  by  the 
Exiiort -Import  Bank  on  loans  for  com- 
parable purposes,  whichever  is  higher. 

However,  I  point  out  that  very  gener- 
ous concessional  terms  are  allowed  on 
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loans  to  grant  aid  countries,  in  limited 
amounts,  to  help  them  make  the  transi- 
tion from  grants  to  credit  sales.  This  is 
a  price  that  had  to  be  paid  in  the  transi- 
tion process,  the  committee  felt.  The  im- 
pact of  this  change  on  the  credit  program 
will  not  be  felt  until  the  1975  fiscal  year 
however.  ' 

The  proposed  amendment  would  al- 
low loans  to  be  made  without  the  bor- 
rower having  to  pay  any  interest.  The 
Treasury  is  now  paying  more  than  7  per- 
cent on  long-term  borrowings.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  charges  6  percent  on 
their  direct  loans  for  arms  purchases. 
Thus,  under  the  committee's  bill,  the  bor- 
rower would  be  required  to  pay  at  least 
a  7-percent-plus  rate.  Under  the  pending 
amendment  the  executive  branch  could 
let  the  borrower  pay  3  percent,  2  percent 
1  percent  or  no  interest. 

Companies  like  General  Motors,  RCA, 
and  Xerox  must  now  pay  712  percent  for 
bank  loans.  Home  buyers  miist  pay  8  per- 
cent and  up.  Small  businessmen  9  per- 
cent and  up.  Do  Senators  want  to  give 
the  executive  branch  authority  to  make 
loans  for  arms  purchases  at  no  interest 
to  countries  like  Greece,  Taiwan,  and 
Brazil— with  money  our  Government  has 
borrowed  at  7  percent?  I  hope  not. 

Now  as  to  the  amounts  involved.  The 
committee,  in  recognition  of  the  Senate's 
and  the  Congress'  pledge  to  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, has  taken  action  to  minimize  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  for  financing 
credit  sales  v.hile  still  approving  an  over- 
all ceiling  only  slightly  less  than  that  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  Under  the 
plan  approved  by  the  committee  most 
of  the  financing  would  be  through  com- 
mercial banks  with  the  loans  backed  by 
a  Government  guaranty.  Under  the  guar- 
anty program  of  25  percent  of  the 
amount  backed  by  a  guaranty  must  be 
placed  in  a  reserve  account,  thus,  the 
$200  m.illion  in  appropriations  autlior- 
ized  by  the  committee  will  be  more  than 
ample  to  finance  the  $700  million  in 
credit  authorized  by  the  bill.  Under  the 
administration's  credit  sales  propo.sal, 
S313  million  in  commercial  financing  was 
programed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  ample 
additional  commercial  financing  can  be 
arranged  with  Government  encourage- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  fiscal  situ- 
ation is  desperate.  The  President  has 
asked  for  a  $20  billion  increa.se  in  the 
limit  on  the  national  debt.  This  amend- 
ment would  add  $325  million  m.orc  to  that 
debt  burden. 

Talk  is  Chen  p.  Mr.  President.  The  vote 
on  this  amendment  will  tell  if  the  Senate 
really  wants  to  be  fiscally  responsible  or 
whether  that  is  only  so  much  talk. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  insist  on 
giving  this  kind  of  program  such  a  high 
priority  that  we  want  to  give  them  loans 
at  no  interest  or  at  interest  of  2  per- 
cent or  4  percent.  Tliere  is  no  use  be- 
laboring the  point.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  assumes  the  very  question  at 
issue.  Is  it  in  our  interest  to  continue 
to  foist  this  in  large  amounts  because 
of  jobs  at  home?  I  can  understand  the 
man  who  has  a  job  that  likes  it  or  the 
company  selling  planes.  I  do  not  expect 
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them  to  come  in  and  say,  "No,  we  do 
not  want  to  do  business  any  more." 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said 
the  foreign  aid  has  no  constituency.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  means  by  that.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  next  to  the  Pentagon 
that  has  more  powerful  constituents.  I 
have  no  objection  to  making  money.  Of 
course,  in  wartime  we  have  to  do  it.  But 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over.  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  move  toward  a  peacetime 
economy,  and  this  is  a  very  gradual  re- 
duction. If  the  Senate  wants  to  make  the 
terms  more  liberal  it  is  privileged  to  do  so. 
I  think  it  is  very  much  against  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
other  side  is  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  their  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  a 
moment?  The  Senator  is  talking  about 
the  liberal  terms  of  the  amendment.  Ac- 
tually, it  is  the  committee  that  has  the 
liberal  terms,  because  the  amendment 
provides  for  repayment  in  American  dol- 
lars, whereas  the  committee,  from  1973 
to  1978,  is  providing  for  payment  in  the 
currency   of   the   foreicn   countrv. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me.  that  was  strictly  confined  to 
those  countries  that  were  phased  out 
during  what  is  called  the  j^haseout.  The 
Senator's  amendment  applies  across  the 
board  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  the  law  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  were  assuming 
the  phaseout  period,  which  was  defeated 
by  a  very  narrow  majority  just  recentlv, 
would  be  in  effect,  and  during  that  pe- 
riod they  would  be  given  concessional 
loans;  but  the  regular  lending  program 
does  not  have  that  provision.  The  Sena- 
tor is  doubling  the  10 -year  period  to  20 
years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  doubling  it.  That 
Is  the  present  law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  present  law  is 
10  years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
has  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  pro\ides 
20  years.  I  apologize  if  I  did  not  under- 
stand. The  present  law  provides  10  years; 
the  Senator's  amendment  makes  it  20 
years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  advi.sed  20  years  is 
the  present  authorization. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  advised  it  is  10 
years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  had  better  get  our  ad- 
visers together. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yieW 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  vield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  committee 
amendment  provides  for  10  years.  That 
is  the  point.  The  amendment  provides 
for  20  years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  question  is.  What  Is 
the  present  law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  going  to 
write  the  present  law.  That  is  what  we 
are  going  to  write.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  this  session. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  in  my  hand 
the  official  legislation,  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Authorization,  chapter  2.  I 


am  reading  from  the  official  book,  on 
page  203: 

The  President  is  hereby  a\Uhorized  to  fi- 
nance procurements  of  defease  articles  and 
defen.se  .services  by  friendly  countries  and  in- 
ternational organizations  on  terms  of  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  Government  of 
not  less  than  the  value  thereof  in  United 
Slates  dollars  within  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ten  years  after  the  delivery  of  the  defense 
articles  or  the  rendering  of  the  defense 
services. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator  gets 
20  years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well,  if  that  is  what 
it  is.  but  I  was  advised  that  is  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  bill  provides  10 
years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  that  is  the  only  point 
the  Senator  is  making- 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  that  is  not  the 
only  point.  It  is  one  of  many. 

With  respect  to  the  interest  rate  pro- 
vision, and  the  soft  loans,  the  bill  re- 
stricts them  to  what  we  called  the  phase- 
out  period  on  grant  aid.  All  along  there 
was  confusion  as  to  whether  we  had  been 
talking  about  the  grant  program  or  the 
overall  program.  The  phase-out  applied 
to  the  grant  portion  of  the  bill.  That  has 
been  removed.  The  bill  anticipated  that 
in  that  period  where  we  changed  from 
grant  to  loans  which  would  be  repaid, 
during  the  transitional  period  we  would 
give  them  concessional  loans. 

The  amendment  lengthens  the  period 
and  softens  the  loan  requirement  and 
the  interest  rate  and  increases  the  bur- 
den upon  the  Treasury,  because  it  calls 
for  an  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$325  million,  which  is  a  160  percent  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  HlTviPHREY.  It  is  $525  million. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  $325  million  above 
what  the  committee  provides. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  mt  the  overall  ceiling 
the  same? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  overall  ceiling 
IS  S200  million.  With  $200  million,  one 
could  go  to  the  Chase  bank  or  anv  other 
bank  and  could  finance  up  to  $800  mil- 
lion, under  the  bill,  because  it  is  7  to  1.  It 
is  more  than  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
indicate  my  support  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  It  is  and 
.should    be    cur    \iohcy    to    move    away 
from  outripht  grants  to  loan  assistance. 
One  way  to  encourage  that  trend  is  to 
have  adequate  loan  authority  available. 
As  reported,  the  comnuttce  bill  would 
chop  off  grant  a.ssistance  while  cutting 
back  drastically  on  loan  autiioiity. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
pointing  in  the  right  direction  with  his 
amendment,  and  I  tlunk  it  should  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back?  Does  the  Senator 
from  .Alabama  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tluee 
minutes. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  vield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.    *• 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  for  him.self  and 
the  Senator  from  Waslxington  'Mr. 
Jackson  i  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  f .  jm  Alaska  'Mr. 
GRAVEL',  the  Senator  from  New  Jersev 
'Mr.  Wu,LiA.vsi.  the  Senator  frorn 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouyei.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mcskie'  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke'  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  aiinoiuice  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  '  Mr.  Biden  i  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark i  are  absent 
on  official  busmess. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi.s.si.ssippi  I  Mr.  Stennis  '  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
CLARK'  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel*  would  each  vot«  "nay  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett*  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Scott > 
arc  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from   Connecticut    (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  detained  on  official  business. 
The  result   was  amiounced— yeas  36, 
iiays  53.  as  follows: 


AUtT. 

Baker 

Ban  let; 

Brr,;i 

Belimon 

Brock 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dcmpiurl : 

Dcniiiiirk 


.■\bu.urezk 

.Aiken 

Bayh 

Beiitsen 

Hible 

B.''ocke 

Burdick 

BM-d. 

IL'Try  F,    ,.Tr. 
Byid.  Rotiert  C 
Cu.«e 
ch;i--s 
Church 
Ccok 
Cotiou 
Cr-.-nstcn 
F,^)■.lcton 
Fulbri -.ht 


|.No,  233  Leg 

YEAS— 36 

E.i.^tland 
Ervin 

F>-r.u 

Goldwater 

Grimn 

Gurney 

Haiiseu 

Helms 

HniEka 

Jiick.";iin 

Johr..-u-)n 

N.AYS— 53 
Hart 
Hp.skpII 
Hiitfieia 
Htithaway 
Hulliiv^s 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 

J.iVllS 

Kennedy 

M.\nslield 

M;ithias 

McClfHan 

McGuvern 

Mclntyre 

Metculf 

Mcndp.Ie 

Moutova 


1 


L0115 

Macnusou 

McClure 

McGee 

Ppckwood 

Scott.  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Stexeus 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yuuii„' 


Moss 

Ni ;?  u 

Nucn 

K.-store 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Kandc:ph 

Riblcoff 

Roih 

t.i\be 

S>htteiker 

Sif.ffrrd 

tjievei.son 

S\m.r.i;icn 

Ta:n;adi:e 

Tunr.ey 


NOT  VOTI.N'G—  1 1 


Boiineit 
B.dfu 
Clark 
C.r.,vil 


Hartke 
Iiiou.ve 
Muskie 
Scott.  Va. 


Stennis 
Wficker 

Williams 


So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  wa.^  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
.'.greed  to. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  18.  sinke  oui  the  words  "of  cash 
sales   under  sections   1102  and    1103   of  this 
Act."  in  lines  5  a:id  6  and  m  lines  14  and  15; 
On  page  18.  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section between  lines  21  and  22; 

"lO  The  limitations  of  this  section  may 
not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  con- 
tamed  lu  this  or  any  other  .■\ct  unless  the 
President  finds  that  overriding  requirenients 
o!  the  n.itional  security  of  the  United  States 
justify  such  a  waiver  and  promptly  reports 
Siich  finding  to  the  Cont;res,s  in  writing-,  to- 
(.ether  with  his  reasons  for  such  finding.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  hnnt.-itions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  waived  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  report  required  under  such  sen- 
tence shall  set  forth  in  detail  the  expendi- 
tures proposed  to  be  made  in  excels  of  the 
geographical  limitation  applicable  under  this 
section.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
\isions  of  this  sub.secllon.  in  no  event  shall 
any  geographical  ceiling  applicable  under 
this  section  be  exceeded  by  more  than  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  such  ceil- 
ing." 

f>;.\N!MOfs-coNsrNr  .^c.Rth%:F.Nr 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
lim.itation  of  10  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  s]3onsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .'^o  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  can  ex- 
plain the  amendment  very  .simply.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  i.s  aimed  at  exempt- 
ing the  regional  ceiling  limitations  on 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  Tliat  is.  the 
cash  sales  under  the  bill  would  not  applv 
to  the  ceiling.  On  Africa  it  docs  not  af- 
fect the  status  in  any  way.  It  is  a  low 
enougli  figure.  In  Latin  America  there  is 
no  arms  race  on  among  the  nations. 

It  only  mean.s  that  if  they  do  not  stay 
in  contact  with  us  in  the  sales  that  we 
can  influence,  they  are  going  to  get  them 
in  Eastern  Europe  or  someplace  else.  It 
is  not  an  issue  as  to  whether  they  get 
them  or  not. 

I  believe  that  it  is  to  our  advantage.  I 
hai>pen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Subcommittee  at  the  present 
time.  And  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in 
the.se  last  few  months  with  every  delega- 
tion from  Latin  America.  When  they  are 
asking  for  considered  status,  they  are 
a.sking  to  be  put  back  on  the  front  burner 
in  our  priorities. 

This  is  one  of  the  elemental  areas 
v.here  they  can  be  recognized,  with  direct 
relations  with  us,  as  having  .some  status 
and  dignity  a.s  a  nation. 

So.  the  amendment  would  simply  do 
that.  It  would  not  count  cash  .sales  under 
the  regional  ceilings  involved  in  the  bill 
in  those  two  areas,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  It  would  restore  to  the  Presi- 
dent an  option,  If  he  makes  a  finding  and 


reports  to  Congress  that  this  is  a  serious 
factor  in  the  national  security  interest.  It 
would  restore  his  old  option  to  lift  that 
ceiling  up  to  50  percent  in  extreme  cases. 
Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  section 
1302.  should  it  remain  in  its  present 
form,  would  be  a  strong  signal  to  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  that  the 
United  States  was  not  really  interested 
in  establishing  closer,  more  mature  re- 
lation.ships  within  the  Hemisphere. 

Regional  ceilings  for  Latin  America 
and  Africa  were  first  established  as  an 
effort  to  curtail  the  diversion  of  scarce 
funds  from  economic  devcloi^ment  to 
arms  purcha.ses.  The  Latin  American 
ceilings  also  signaled  U.S.  concern  over 
the  possible  development  of  an  arms  race 
in  tliat  part  of  the  world.  Yet.  in  retro- 
spect, there  has  been  no  arms  race  in 
either  Latin  America  or  Africa.  Major 
purchases  have  been  largely  directed  to- 
v.ard  replacing  obsolete  and  difficult-to- 
maintain  equipment.  In  Latin  America, 
despite  repeated  expressions  of  interest 
in  U.S.  equipment,  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
have  ultimately  gone  to  our  allies  in 
Europe. 

Thu.s.  the  magnitude  of  iust  one  or  two 
major  purchases  would  be  sufficiently 
large  enough  that  they  could  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  U.S.  regional  ceiling 
in  any  one  year  and  force  curtailment 
of  procurement  in  support  of  routine  op- 
erations. In  effect,  we  have  been  signifi- 
cantly inhibited  from  responding  to  le- 
gitimate requests  which  has  resulted  in 
most  nations  of  the  hemisphere  turning 
elsewhere  for  their  major  purchases. 

From  1967  through  1972.  military  arms 
sales  to  Latin  Amciica  totaled  over  $1.6 
billion,  of  which  the  U.S.  share  was  only 
about  13  percent  of  this  figure.  Despite 
the  recent  upsurge  in  Latin  American 
jmrchases  of  military  equipment,  the  re- 
gion expends  an  average  of  only  2  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  for  militarj- 
purposes.  This  is  the  lowest  total  of  any 
developing  area  in  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  African  ceiling 
poses  no  problem  for  our  security  assist- 
ance programs.  The  requested  aggregate 
for  fiscal  year  1974  is  about  $35  million. 
The  annual  foreign  military  cash  sales 
level  has  been  about  .S5  million. 

But  of  greater  importance  is  the  im- 
pact of  the  proposals  embodied  in  S.  1443 
upon  those  nations  aiTected.  As  sovereign 
entities  they  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  problems  associated  with  their 
develoi:imcnt.  Each  government  perceives 
what  is  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
population  and  each  has  its  own  ideas  on 
the  allocation  of  resources.  Most  regard 
the  imposition  of  a  regional  ceiling  of 
military  sales  by  the  United  States  as  un- 
due interference  in  their  affairs  and  re- 
.sent  .such  attempts  to  control  their  use 
of  funds. 

Most  recent  purchases  of  arms  have 
given  the  governments  concerned  a 
modest,  modern  capability  in  keei)ing 
with  their  national  aspirations.  However, 
our  policy  of  unilateral  restrictions  has 
countered  these  attemjjts  and  has  also 
been  both  ineffective  and  harmful  to  our 
relations. 

Section  1302  of  S.  1443  would  include 
the  value  of  cash  sales  against  the  Latin 
American  and  African  ceilings  and  would 


eliminate  the  50-percent  Presidential 
waiver  in  existing  legislation.  This  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  a  double  retreat 
from  our  recent  attempts  to  treat  Latin 
American  nations  on  a  mature  basis. 
Cash  sales  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  are  made  at  the  initiative  of 
the  purchasing  government  which  has 
the  right  to  expend  its  money  in  its  own 
best  interests.  Without  the  Presidential 
waiver  authority,  the  U.S.  total  of  overall 
military  sales  from  1967  through  1972 
would  have  been  significantly  smaller. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  just  add  that  to 
deny  legitimate  requests  for  arms  to  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  contributes  to 
a  diminution  of  U.S.  cooperation  within 
our  own  hemisjDhere.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
take  such  precipitous  action  at  this  time 
when  there  is  a  rising  concern  in  Latin 
America  that  the  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  one  of  increasing 
neglect. 

That  is  the  whole  issue  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
has  worked  at  this  measure.  He  is  a  co- 
sijonsor  of  it.  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  such 
time  as  remains  to  him. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  might  say  briefly  that  I  know  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  who 
simply  want  to  eliminate  the  arms  sales 
entirely.  I  do  not  think  it  is  rational, 
feasible,  or  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so.  Latin  America,  in  the  last  5  years,  has 
reduced  arms  purchased  to  13  percent  in 
terms  of  what  they  buy  from  this  coun- 
try. I  think  that  has  more  than  a  mili- 
tary or  balance  of  payments  implica- 
tion. I  think  it  has  a  very  clear  political 
implication  in  terms  of  our  coordination 
with  those  people,  who  consider  them- 
selves and  whom  we  consider  as  very  good 
friends  and  allies. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  exclude  the 
value  of  cash  sales  from  the  regional  ceil- 
ings, and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
why  these  sales  should  be  considered  as 
subject  to  some  form  of  limitation  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  makes  com- 
monsense  as  well  as  political,  economic, 
and  military  good  sense,  and  I  urge  the 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  bill 
would  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  upon 
our  relations  with  the  other  nations  of 
this  hemisphere.  Continuation  of  these 
inter-American  policies  requires  that 
added  flexibility  be  granted  to  the 
President. 

I  am  advised  that  our  current  trade 
relationships  with  the  African  nations 
are  such  that  S.  1443  would  not  have  no- 
ticeable adverse  effects  there,  and  my  re- 
marks are  addressed  only  to  the  bill  as 
it  applies  to  Latin  America. 

S.  1443  would  limit  the  ability  of  the 
Executive  to  respond  to  the  legitimate 
defense  requirements  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  It  does  so  by  proposing  to 
include  the  value  of  cash  sales  within  the 
regional  ceiling  for  Latin  America  as  well 
as  by  eliminating  the  50  percent  Presi- 
dential waiver  authority  in  existing  leg- 
islation. 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  waive 
the  present  regional  ceiling  for  Latin 
America  has  enabled  the  United  States 
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to  conclude  several  important  sales  with 
Latin  American  countries.  In  fiscal  rear 
1973,  we  were  able  to  sell  North  American 
Rockwell  OV-10  aircraft  to  Venezuela. 
This  year,  the  waiver  has  been  essential 
to  permit  the  possible  sales  of  Cessna 
A-37s.  Lockheed  C-130,  and  Northrup 
P-5E  aircraft  to  several  interested  coun- 
tries. 

Many  observers  would  prefer  to  sell  no 
arms  abroad  whatsoever,  but  past  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  we  are  not 
able,  by  a  unilateral  restrictive  sales 
policy,  to  halt  the  purchase  of  militai-y 
equipment.  Other  suppliers  are  available 
and  willing  to  fulfill  Latin  American  re- 
quirements through  provision  of  credit 
and  the  sale  of  equipment.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  during  the  5-year  period 
from  1957  to  1972.  the  Latin  American 
nations  purchased  SI. 6  billion  worth  of 
new  equipment.  Of  this,  only  $261  million 
was  spent  in  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  the.se  statistics  on  our 
balance  of  payments  is  obvious.  The  po- 
litical effects  are  not  so  obvious  and  have 
included  a  diminution  of  the  valuable 
military  relationships  established  over 
the  years  which  provide  important  chan- 
nels of  communication  for  our  overall 
relationships. 

Section  1302  of  the  bill  currently  before 
us  would  signal  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  relinquish  a  paternalistic  attitude 
toward  these  coimtries  and  to  establish 
relations  on  the  basis  of  mature  partner- 
ship. The  administration  has  repeatedly 
affirmed  its  intention  to  encourage  the 
Latin  Americans  to  become  more  self- 
reliant  by  looking  to  them  to  take  the 
initiative  in  articulating  and  as.suming 
responsibilit'y  for  their  needs.  In  keepin;; 
with  this  p.'jlicy.  we  wish  to  respond  posi- 
tively in  a.ssisting  the  Latin  At'-  '  ■.. 
to  meet  their  legitimate  ntcJ.,  -.  ' 
requests  are  received. 

We  can  do  that  by  adopting  tlu.; 
amendment  to  section  1302.  By  our 
willingne.<:s  and  capabihty  to  respond  in 
meeting  the  legitimate  military  requests 
of  Latin  American  countries,  we  will  con- 
tinue the  confident  military  supply  rela- 
tionship that  has  developed  .since  World 
War  II.  Even  more  important,  this  rela- 
tion.ship  gives  a  favorable  cast  to  our 
overall  relations  with  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere—a matter  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  and  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee  1 .  This  amendment  would  remove 
cash  sales  from  the  regional  ceihngs  for 
Latin  America  and  Africa  and  restore 
the  President's  authority  to  waive  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  amount  of  these  ceil- 
ings. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  cash 
sales  under  the  foreign  military  sales 
program  are  made  at  the  initiative  of 
the  purcha.sing  countries.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  impose  limits  on  these 
cash  sales  by  means  of  a  ceiling,  such  a 
step  would  surely  be  resented  by  Latin 
American  and  African  nations— and 
rightly  so — as  a  paternalistic  interfer- 
ence in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  their 
own  defense.  Such  an  unwarranted  and 
gratuitous    step    by    the    United    States 


would  surely  detract  from  the  mature 
political  relation.ships  we  seek  with  Latin 
American  countries.  And  in  Africa,  it 
would  undermine  our  professed  interest 
in  contributing  to  improved  internal 
security  as  a  basis  for  orderly  national 
development. 

The  regional  ceilings  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa  were  originally  estab- 
lished to  curtail  arms  races  in  develop- 
ing nations  and  prevent  the  diversion  of 
scarce  funds  in  these  countries  from  eco- 
nomic development  to  arms  purchases, 
but  in  retrospect,  it  can  be  seen  that 
there  has  been  no  arms  race  in  either 
Latin  America  or  Africa,  even  when 
waiver  authority  was  utilized.  These  re- 
gions expend  an  average  of  slightly  more 
than  2  percent  of  their  GNP  for  mihtary 
purposes,  the  lowest  for  any  regions  of 
the  world.  Furthermore,  the  expendi- 
tures undertaken  by  these  nations  have 
been  largely  directed  toward  replacing 
ohsolete  and  difRcult-to-maintain  equip- 
ment, rather  than  expanding  the  overall 
size  of  their  forces. 

Aside  from  these  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions, there  is  the  consideration"  of  the 
adverse  impact  these  ceilings  have  had 
on  American  exports,  and  thereby,  our 
whole  economy.  For  example,  from  1967 
to  1972,  major  mihtary  equipment  pur- 
chases by  Latin  American  countries, 
worldwide,  totaled  over  $1.6  billion,  but 
the  U.S.  share  was  only  about  13  per- 
cent. 

Now.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  the 

United  States  should  .=eek  to  profiteer  on 

the  .sales  of  the  tools  of  war  around  the 

world  But  we  should  be  realistic.  These 

c  -:.  -ire  obviou.sly  going  to  continue 

'■  nment     modernization     pro- 

'  nd  Ame'  iran  mianufacturers  will 

-■?.^pr  c::;iortunities  in  this  prom- 

;.'  t.ei  :f  we  enact  the  proposed 

leiit    to   liberalize    the    regional 

:.  r      ••;    given    amounts   of   military 

sales  are  going  to  be  made  in  any  event,  it 

is   not   in   the   interests   of  the   United 

States  to  see  these  sales  going  to  German, 

French,    British,    or    other    companies. 

when  American  workers  can  produce  the 

same  products  on  a  competitive  basis. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  this 
point,  because  among  the  export  sales 
which  would  be  blocked  would  be  Cessna 
A-37  aircraft,  which  are  produced  in 
Wichita,  Kans.  Prodyction  of  this  ver- 
satile and  valuable  aircraft,  each  one 
valued  at  more  than  $500,000,  provides 
significant  cmplo.vment  in  an  area  that 
has  suffered  severe  economic  dislocations 
in  recent  years,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
workers  at  French  or  British  aircraft 
plants  are  any  more  deserving  of  employ- 
ment than  those  individuals  in  Wichita. 
Nor  do  I  .see  any  compelling  reasons  to 
eliminate  these  sales'  contributions  to 
reducing  America's  balance-of-paymcnts 
deficit. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  political  and 
economic  effects  of  the  ceilini-'s.  they  also 
detract  from  our  military  relations.  For 
exiunple,  the  Latin  American  armed 
forces  have  been  historically  associated 
with  ours  in  common  defense  arrange- 
ments. More  recently  the  military  in 
L.Uin  America  has  emerged  as  a  major 
force  for  national  dcvelepmcnt.  In  limit- 
ing   our    abi'dty    to    provide    equipment 


sought  by  Latin  American  armed  forces, 
the  ceiling  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
common  orientation  in  doctrine,  tactics, 
and  logistics  in  the  hemisphere  and  has 
Riven  the  inaccurate  impres.sion  that  we 
lack  interest  in  the  whole  region.  It  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  let 
this  trend  continue. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the.se  provisions  which  were  contained  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  are 
not  truly  in  the  interests  of  the  nations 
of  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Nor  are 
they  in  the  interests  of  this  country.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to 
eliminate  these  provisions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
1966  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions recommended,  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved, a  S55  million  annual  ceiling  on 
government  military  grants,  sales,  and 
ship  loans  to  Latin  America.  This  was 
subsequently  increased  to  $85  million  in 
conference.  The  committee  report  on 
that  bill  stated: 

The  adoption  of  this  further  restriction  ou 
the  A?e  of  the  total  program  of  militarv  as- 
sistance should  be  effective  In  substantially 
lessening  the  flow  of  militarv  equipment 
from  the  United  States  to  Latin  America  and, 
hopefully,  result  in  diverting  budget  funds 
r.o'.v  being  spe;it  by  these  countries  for  mili- 
tary purposes  to  civilian  uses.  This  com- 
mittee does  not  wish  to  be  responsible  for 
encouraging  in  any  way  arms  races  in  Latin 
Aiuerica.  The  Committee  Ls  not  Impressed 
with  the  ar^'ument  that  if  the  United  S'ates 
does  not  sell  military  equipment,  the  Latin 
Americans  will  buy  it  in  Europe.  One  might 
as  well  argue  for  legalizing  slot  machines  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  grounds 
that  otherwise  people  will  go  to  southern 
Maryland  to  g.^mble 

Seven  years  later  the  committee  is 
still  of  the  same  view.  And  the  argu- 
ments from  the  executive  branch  are  the 
same— "If  we  don't  sell  to  them,  the 
French.  British,  or  Russians  will."  Over 
these  7  years  the  ceiling  has  been  in- 
creased, at  the  urging  of  the  executive 
branch,  to  $100  mihion  which,  through 
use  of  a  Presidential  waiver,  has  been 
increased  to  $150  milhon  for  the  last  2 
years. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  commercial 
sales,  ouuside  Government  channels,  are 
not  covered  by  the  ceiling  mider  existing 
law  or  under  the  bill  approved  by  the 
committee.  Both  cover  only  U.S.  Govern- 
ment transactions. 

In  order  to  waive  the  ceiling  the  Pres- 
ident has  had  to  find  that  •overridmg 
requirements  of  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  justify  such  a  waiver." 
What  po.ssible  overriding  interests  of  our 
national  security  are  there  in  allowing 
Brazil  to  buy  F-5E's  on  easy-credit 
terms,  which,  if  ever  used,  will  likely  be 
against  Argentina — to  whom  we  "also 
plan  to  sell  F-5E's? 

S.  1443  takes  a  realistic  view  of  the 
situation.  It  increases  the  ceiling  to  S150 
milhon  and  continues  the  commercial 
sales  exemption  but  eliminates  the 
waiver  authority.  Under  the  bill  a  total 
of  S198.000.000  in  military  grants  and 
sales  could  be  provided  to  Latm  .American 
countries  each  year,  including  commer- 
ci  il  s.iles. 

The  penduig  amendment  would  also 
iiurc.).-o  the  ceiling  to  $150  million  a 
year  But.  in  addition,  it  would  allow  the 
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President  to  waive  the  ceiling  and  in- 
crease it  by  50  percent,  to  $225,000,000. 
On  top  of  that,  it  would  exempt  cash 
£aies  made  through  Government  chan- 
nels, estimated  at  $47  million  next  year. 
Finally,  it  would  al.so  continue  the  ex- 
emption for  the  S48  million  in  commer- 
cr^l  sales  estimated  for  next  year.  Thus, 
under  current  estimates,  it  would  allow 
military  grants  and  sales  of  S330. 000.000 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  more  than 
three  times  the  ceiling  in  existing  law. 
It  would  be  preferable  not  to  have  any 
ceiling  at  all  than  to  have  such  a  mock- 
ery on  the  statute  books. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  country-by- 
country  list  of  expected  sales  iii  the 
Record,  but  it  is  classified.  Again,  the 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  consider  an  im- 
portant issue  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  facts  out  in  the  open. 

Mr.  President,  in  much  of  Latin 
America  we  give  coiintries  economic  aid 
which  they  put  in  one  pocket  only  to  take 
money  out  of  another  pocket  and  spend 
on  useless  military  hardware.  There  is  no 
external  threat  to  Latin  America.  If  war 
breaks  out  in  Latin  America  it  is  almost 
certain  that  all  parties  will  be  itsing  arms 
provided  by  the  United  States,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  recent  soccer  war  between 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  executive 
branch  proposes  to  sell  eight  Latin 
Am.erican  countries  $132  million  in  arms. 
And  in  the  same  year  it  plans  to  provide 
the  same  countries  with  $160  million  in 
economic  aid.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
American  taxpayers  are  disgusted  with 
foreign  aid.  Wliy  should  our  taxpayers 
be  asked  to  pay  for  economic  aid  to  the.se 
countries  when  they  divert  otlier  re- 
sources to  pay  for  arms  which  serve  onlv 
as  prestige  .symbols  for  generals  and 
admirals? 

The  exectuive  branch  has  taken  the 
hard-sell  route  in  Latin  America.  It  is 
determined  to  meet  the  competition, 
even  if  it  means  our  hard-pre.ssed  tax- 
payers put  up  the  money  for  useless  jet 
fighters  on  easy  terms  and.  in  addition, 
shell  out  the  economic  aid  which  helps 
er.able  the  buying  country  to  meet  the 
payments.  The  American  taxpaver  ends 
up  footing  the  bill  twice.  If  these  coun- 
tnes  want  to  buy.  let  them  do  it  through 
commercial  channels.  As  to  economic 
aid.  let  them  make  their  ca.se  to  the 
multilateral  banks  which  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  some  leverage  on  the  na- 
tional priorities  of  borrowers.  The  U.S. 
bilateral  aid  program  is  clearly  ineffec- 
tive in  this  respect.  These  countries 
.'.hould  not  be  able  to  have  the  American 
taxpayers'  cake  and  eat  it.  too. 

The  pending  amendment  would  al.so 
allow  an  increa.se  in  the  $40,000,000  ceil- 
niL'  on  Africa  now  in  the  bill  to  $60,000.- 
000.  if  tlie  waiver  authority  requested  is 
used.  And  it  would  al.so  exempt  ca.sh 
sales.  Yet  the  total  estimated  grants  and 
government  .sales  for  Africa  are  esti- 
mated at  $34,000,000  next  year.  S6.000.- 
000  le.ss  than  the  ceiling  now  in  the  bill. 
The  administration  has  made  no  case 
at  all  for  increasing  the  ceiling. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  entitled 
"Regional  Ceiling  Data." 
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There  being  no  objection,   the   table  so-calle-d  credit  sales  by  the  Government 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  are  subsidized  sales'' 

as  follows:  Mr.   FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  We  perform 

REGIONAL  CEILING  DATA  *'^^  services,  make  the  contracts,  and  do 

all  of  the  business. 

|in  thousands  of  dollars]  Mr.  CHURCH.  And  the  terms  of  the 

sale,  including  the  interest  rate,  are  ac- 

Fiscaivear     Fiscal  year  tually  such  that  they  are  subsidized  by 

^ ^  the  American  taxpaver? 

I  latin  America-  ^''-  FULBRIGHT.  They  are.  indeed. 

1.  M.htary        assistance  ^^-  CHURCH.  And  the  ceiling  applies 
,  „  8'ants U944        $10,735  Only  to  the  subsidized  sales  over  $150  mil- 

2.  Government  credit  sales.         59.000  150  000      hon    unlpsd  thp  "^pnotx.  nranfo  f^  i«^ „   „ 

3  Government  ca<h  sales          69  COO         47  000  """•  ^^'^^^  tne  benate  wants  to  mcrease 

4.  Shiploans 3.600  ^^' 

Total  toward  ceiling... -lii^ii 1^,  Jl''  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

5.  Commercial  sales 44,925            48.000  '■^^^■ 

^  .  ,.       .             Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  maybe  I 

ToiaiLatmAmerica...      181.466^    255,735  misunderstood.   Will   the   Senator   yield 

II  Africa;  for  a  question? 

1.  Military  grants 10,190            14,230  Mr   FULBRIGHT    T  viplrf 

2.  Government  credit  sales.         16. 100            18  000  y,,:  ^^7w-^  VT     "  .J    .    ,,' 

3.  Government  cash  sales  ..           1,900              2.100  ^^^^  ■  -"ROCK..  Does  the  bill,  as  the  Sen- 

4.  Ship  loans.. ator  perceives  it,  include  cash  sales? 

Total  toward  ceiling  ..       28,190          34.330  ^,  ^^^-  FULBRIGHT.  Those  handled  by 

5.  Commercial  sales 18,700          19,950  the  Government.  The  Government  is  in- 

Total  Africa ielOT         54^80  ^5^?:^^  "^^°  "■  ^^  "^akes  a  contract,  and 

.  It   becomes  a  part  of  the  Government 

...  -^T.p.„„„„_  ,_     „      •,     ,T  Pi"o&i"am.  It  does  not  aflfect  countries  like 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I  see  Peru  or  country  X,  that  go  directly  to  the 

no  point  m  belaboring  the  matter,  other  manufactm-er  and  deal  with  it 

than   to  state  that  the  committee  bill  Mr.  BROCK.  It  does  put  a  'ceiling  on 

allows  a  SloOmiHion  ceiling,  which  under  cash  sales  bv  the  Government 

existing  law  IS  a  SlOO  million  ceiling  plus  Mr.    FULBRIGHT     By    the  "Govem- 

a  right  to  a  waiver  of  50  percent,  wWch  ment,  but  not  through  commercial  chan- 

comes  out  to  S150  million.  nels. 

The  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment  Mr.  BROCK.  Would  the  Senator  not 

would  be  to  increase  that  ceiling  to  $225  also   agree   that   in   point  of  fact    the 

million— mother  words.  $175  million  plus  Latin   American   countries    because   of 

a  DO-percent  waiver.  previous   limitations,   have   shifted   the 

These  ceilings  apply  only  to  Govern-  bulk  of  their  buying  to  other  countries 

ment  actions,  where  the  sale  is  through  already,   and   that  we  are  down  to  13 

the  Government  either  on  a  cash  basis  percent  of  supplving  their  militaiT  goods 

or  a  loan  basis.  The  Senate  has  voted  on  today,  otit  of  100  percent'  Is  that  not 

these  ceilings  time  and  time  again.  Ac-  so? 

tually,  this  is  retaining  existing  ceiling,  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  that 

except  for  the  waiver  the  Senator  adds,  is  accurate.  Nobody  knows- 
which  increases  it  by  S75  million. 


The  issue  ought  to  be  very  clear  as  to 
whether  we  increase  the  arms  sales  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  incentive  for  Latin 
American  cotmtries  to  increase  purchases 
of  arms.  We  give  them,  on  the  one  hand, 
economic  aid  to  help  pay  for  the  arms. 
That  is  what  actually  happens,  not  only 
in  Latin  America  but  in  many  other 
places,  whether  it  is  cash  or  credit  .sales: 
With  one  hand  we  sell  them  the  arms  and 
with  the  other  give  them  the  money  to 
pay  for  them.  So  it  is  not  a  very  profit- 
able business,  if  you  look  at  both  .sides 
of  it.  If  you  look  at  only  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  equipment,  the  planes,  he 
makes  a  profit,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
Government  pays  for  it. 

This,  again,  is  simply  a  modest  effort 
to  restrict  the  amomit  of  money  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  put  up  for  militarv  sales. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  que.->tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  true  that  tliis 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  restrict  or  limit 
commercial  sales  of  arms  to  any  foreign 
nation? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  This  bill  affects  no 
commercial  sales  that  do  not  come 
through  the  Government.  They  can  buy 
anything  they  want,  that  they  can  go  get 
private  financing  or  have  tiic  cash  for, 
and  there  is  no  ceiling  at  all  on  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH   Is  it  not  also  true  that 


Mr.  BROCK.  The  figures  I  have  in- 
dicate that  they  purchased  $1.6  billion 
worth  of  military  equipment  over  the 
last  5  years,  of  which  only  $31  million 
was  sold  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  lot  of  those  sales 
we  have  lost  were  because  their  military 
equipment  is  cheaper.  The  French  and 
the  Swedes,  for  example,  have  produced 
cheaper  planes  than  we  have.  Ours  are 
better.  I  think,  but  more  expensive.  But 
there  is  no  proof  that  we  have  as  to  why 
they  have  done  this. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
the  cash  sales  limitation  is  a  part  of  the 
problem? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  proponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  FU-LBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  i  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming ( putting  the  question  > . 

The  nays  appear  to  have  it.  The 
amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  .  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Gr.'wel  t ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
"Mr.  Williams  I,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye>.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ma  sachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy >  are 
necessarily  ab.^ent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  <Mr.  Biden  i  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  iMr.  Cla::k>,  are  ab.^ent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  «Mr.  Stennis',  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fi'om  Iowa  <Mr. 
Clahki  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Gravel  I  would  tach  vote  "rav." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett',  and 
the  Senator  from  Virpinia  iMr.  Scott i 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
Weicker»  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34. 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  234  Leg.) 
YEAS— 34 

Aikpu  Dcm'nlcl  McGee 

Alien  Dcminick  Packwood 

BiiluT  Fiiiimn  Sr(<it.Pa. 

Burtlclt  Fjiil:  Spavkmau 

BciiU  G,  11  water  St.iffird 

B>llmi:n  Gr.mn  Slevjiis 

Bcntiou  Gurney  ialt 

Brock  i:.,iisen  Thi'rmond 

Buckley  Ilc-lms  Tower 

Cook  I-ruska  Yuuuij 

Curtis  Jackson 

Dole  J  linslon 

NAYS— 56 

Harlke  Montoya 

Kaskell  Mess 

h'aififlrl  Mn-skie 

Hathaway  Nelson 

Hollin-s  Nmui 

Hucl'ikstoii  r.isiore 


Aboure/k 

Bavh 

Bible 

Broc'ke 

Bunlick 

B.vnl, 

Hair.vF.  Jr.     Hu. '.hrs  Poarsoa 

ByrU.  Robert  C.  Humphrey  Pell 

Cani'oa  Jav.ls  Percy 

Ca.se  L''ng  Proxmiro 

Chik-.s  Wa^'nuscn  Ran.iolph 

Church  Mansfield  Ribuvff 

Colli. u  M.ilhias  Roth 

CraiLSton  MrClcllail  .Saxbe 

Ea'Uctou  McClure  Kchueiker 

Eastland  McGovcru  blcvcntun 

Ervin  Mcliityre  .Syniai'.!lou 

Fulbrib'ht  M  tcalf  Talma<L.;e 

Hart  Mondale  Tunney 

NOT  VOTI.VG  — 10 

Bennett  luouye  Weickcr 

Biticu  Kinnedy  Willi.uns 

Clark  tjrott.  Va. 

Gravel  .'iuunis 

So  Mr.  McCiee's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  his  patient  and  thorough 
v.ork. 

I  know  how  dccjjly  he  feels  about  the 
need  to  transform  our  foreign  policy,  par- 


ticularly our  military  policies  overseas. 
I  am  fully  in  agreement  with  him  and 
admire  him  for  the  initiative  he  has 
taken. 

S.  1443  is  a  wide-ranging  bill  that  un- 
dertakes to  enact  a  wide  variety  of  re- 
forms. The  distingiushed  chairman  has 
explained  them.  I  will  confine  myself 
to  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  bill. 

As  long  ago  as  1965.  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  voted  to  overhaul 
existing  foreign  aid— mihtary  and  eco- 
nomic. But  as  the  rejjort  accompanying 
S.  1443  states,  each  year  the  committee 
only  "nibbled  at  the  fringes"  of  foreign 
aid  policy  until  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Pre.'-ident.  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  the  United  States  will  have  paid 
out  S182  billion  in  foreign  aid  since 
World  War  II.  of  which  S80  billion  is 
military  or  military-rchited.  Unless  Con- 
gress acts  now.  this  outflow  will  go  on— 
a  billion  here,  a  billion  there. 

Is  this  what  Pre.-  ident  Nixon  intended 
when  he  said  in  his  second  inaugural 
that— 

The  time  has  pas.-ed  when  America  wiil 
make  every  other  nation'.s  contiict  our  own. 
or  make  every  other  nation's  future  our  re- 
sponi^ibllily  .  .  .? 

I  doubt  it. 

Pre.-;ident  Nixon's  meetings  with  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  last  week  show- 
that  in  at  least  one  important  area — 
Soviet-American  relations — he  is  ready 
to  have  the  United  States  drop  the  role  of 
world  ijolicem  m  and  cold  warrior. 

That  same  adiustment  to  world  reali- 
ties should  also  be  made  in  our  military 
aid  proRiams.  The  United  States  has  al- 
ready paid  out  $182  billion  in  foreign  aid 
.since  World  War  II— $80  billion  of  it 
for  cold  war  military  purposes. 

Twentv-eight  ye.Trs  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  it  is  long  past  time  that 
we  lay  aside  old  military  aid  policies  and 
start  afresh. 

I  am  most  pleased  by  the  "fre.5h  start" 
toward  muttial  nuclear  arms  reduction 
disclosed  by  White  House  Adviser  Henry 
Ki  .singer  List  Thursday.  June  21. 

In  a  briefing  on  the  second  round  of 
the  Suatcgic  Arms  Limitation  Talks— 
SALT— w  hich  began  last  November.  Mr. 
Kissinger  reported  that  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  include  "reduction— oi 
arms— as  one  of  ihe  objectives  of  the 
agreement  and  not  simply  limitation." 

That  is  very  much  in  line  with  an 
amendment  that  the  di.-tinr.uishpd  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafti  and  I  intro- 
duced to  last  year's  interim  arms  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  pro- 
posed the  launching  of  SART— Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks — as  jiart  of  the 
S.'VLT  negotiations. 

The  amendment  ic-came  law  o\\  Sep- 
tember 30.  1972. 

Significantly.  S.  1443  is  not  an  adminis- 
tration bill.  It  was  ixitiently  and  thor- 
oughly researched  and  debated  by  Sena- 
tor FuLERiGHT  and  the  committee,  and 
their  staff.  It  represents  a  ina.jor  con- 
gressional initiiitivc  and  forms  part  of  the 
overall  effort  to  restore  Congress'  proper 
role  in  the  uii:i;iiion  of  national  and  in- 
tern.ition;>l  I'olii  V. 

Mr.  Presideiu.  theie  .seems  to  be  a  para- 
dox in  the  iidmini-tiation's  reaction  to 
major  reforms  ol  this  type  in  tiie  area 


of  foreign  policy.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment of  State's  briefing  paper  on  S. 
1443  argues  against  the  cuts  in  funding 
in  the  f ollowing  terms : 

A  cut-back  of  thi.s  magnitude  would  be  read 
throuchout  the  world  as  .'.ignalling  an  abrupt 
shift  in  U.S.  policv.  In.stead  of  facilltatinE; 
an  orderly  tran.-inon  to  ilie  goals  of  .self- 
rrfianre  inherent  in  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  it 
would  come  a.s  a  severe  jolt  to  our  friends 
a!id  alli.s  and  adversely  affect  stability  au'' 
pc.-'ce  in  the  international  community' 

The  paradox  is  this:  While  we  are  at 
war.  as  in  Indochina,  we  are  not  supposed 
to  undermine  tiie  President's  negotijuing 
authority:  while  we  are  at  peace,  we  are 
not  supposed  to  upset  stability.  So  our 
hands  are  tied  either  way. 

I  think  the  Congress  has  grown  be  ond 
this  kind  of  double  talk. 

Under  the  terms  of  S.  1443.  military 
gr.'>nt  assistance- not  sales — would  be 
phased  out  over  a  4-year  period.  In  th.u 
interim,  recipients  of  grant  aid  would  be 
reo.uired  to  dei:)osit  in  a  special  local  cur- 
rency account  2,5  percent  of  the  value  of 
grant  miiitary  aid  and  exre.ss  defense  ar- 
ticles. Those  funds  would  be  available  for 
meeting  local  U.S.  expenses,  including 
international  cultural  and  educational 
exchange. 

Similar  provi.-ians  govern  military  as- 
sLstance  advi.>.ory  groui^s  and  missions. 
After  July  1.  1977.  no  missions  or  groups 
would  be  established  or  continued  un- 
le.s  specifically  authorized  by  law.  aiid 
unles.->  the  host  country  pays  the  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  we  were  setting  up  a  military  aid 
program  for  the  first  time,  this  is  wh.-.t 
we  would  want  it  to  look  like.  Cost- 
sharing,  specific  authorization  by  law, 
full  and  frank  disclosures  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  careful  oversight  and 
review  by  the  Congress— these  are  some 
of  the  imporiiun  features  of  S.  1443  that 
should  be  part  of  all  major  pieces  of  for- 
eign aid  legislation  pas.sed  by  this  bodv. 

Mr.  President.  S  1443  returns  militarv 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  two  foreign  relations 
conmiittees  of  the  Congress.  It  does  .so  by 
tra:-.sf,.iriiig  funds  for  the.se  countries 
from  the  DOD-fundcd  militarv  assi.-t- 
ance  service  funded  program  to  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  funded  bv  the 
Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  and  hence  bv 
AID.  This  transfer  is  contained  in  sec- 
tions 2109  and  3109. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  really  no  ex- 
cu.-e  for  making  an  exception  for  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam— but  not  Cambodia. 
This  is  simijly  one  of  those  irrational 
quirks  that  sometimes  develops  over  Ihe 
course  of  legislative  history.  In  a  brief- 
ing paper  designed  to  rebu:  the  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  over  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  back  to  where  it  belongs,  the  De- 
partment of  State  argues  that— 

MAP  Che  Military  A.s.^istance  Prou-ran-.l  is 
a  pcaretime  proL-ram.  Unti!  pence  iii  South- 
oast  A-ia  is  ^,ecure  Vietnam  and  Laos  .should 
remain  under  the  M:liiarv  Assistance  Service 
Funded  program. 

But  this  is  merely  military  double alk. 
For  if  the  argument  is  that  the  continua- 
tion of  war  justifies  the  status  quo.  then 
what  about  Cambodia?  It  is  Cambodia, 
after  all.  where  the  fighting  and  bomb- 
ing are  currentiv  most  intense  So  I  think 
\ce  should  supi;oit  the  provi.>ion>  of  S. 
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1443  on  the  grounds  of  administrative 
commonsense. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1443  represents  a 
long  overdue  effort  to  bring  together  the 
various  military  aid  programs  and  to  get 
a  grip  on  tliem  as  a  whole.  Here  is  a 
quote  from  a  Library  of  Congress  study 
dated  January  9,  1973,  entitled  "Inter- 
national Security  Assistance": 

Depending  on  the  choice  of  definitions,  the 
tot:il  value  of  US.  military  as.si.stance  in  FY 
1'j72  could  vary  an>-».herc  from  a  low  figure 
of  about  ^500  million  to  a  top  figure  of  over 
$8  l):llioii.  There  are  at  lea.-.t  14  U.S.  programs 
involving  the  transfer  of  resource.^  to  foreign 
governments  for  purpo.-.e.s  related  to  the  de- 
fence requirement.s  of  thi.s  country.  The  vari- 
ety and  complexify  of  these  program.s  and 
the  ditierent  ways  in  which  they  are  funded 
and  administered  have  left  many  people  con- 
fur-c-d  ar.d  critical. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  wide 
gai's  in  military  aid  estimates: 

The  Library  of  Congress  figure  is  $8.7 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1972: 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
figure  is  S6.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
and 

An  AID  report  comp'iled  in  response  to 
a  Case-Proxmire  amendment  lists  $5.3 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

A  major  cause  of  those  discrepancies 
is  disagreement  over  what  constitutes 
military  aid.  If  the  Army  has  weapons 
wliich  it  no  longer  uses  and  sells  them 
for  cash,  is  that  aid  or  not?  What  if  we 
loan  the  use  of  a  ship  to  another  coun- 
try for  6  months''  What  if  we  turn  over 
to  a  host  country  a  base  facility,  such  as 
a  barracks  building,  that  we  are  po 
longer  going  to  use?  These  are  legitimate 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1443  attempts  to 
answer  these  questions  nnd  to  define  just 
what  constitutes  aid.  For  cxaniple,  the 
legal  value  of  excess  defense  articles — 
usually  one-third  the  original  cost — 
would  be  counted  imder  crant  military 
aid.  and  not  as  something  extra. 

Mr.  President,  the  fragmentation  of 
autlionty  and  control  over  the  various 
military  aid  pror:rams  led  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  State.s, 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  to  remark  in  1971: 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  fair  conclusion  on 
our  p.irt  .  .  that  there  hasn't  been  anyone 
lookmtt  at  the  total  program  of  military  as- 
SLs'ance  abroiid. 

In  fact,  legislation  submitted  by  the 
Nixon  adiiuni.tiation  in  April  1971,  in- 
cluded prijvi.sions  aimed  at  revamping 
and  rationalizing  the  military  aid  ap- 
paratus. For  variouis  reasons,  that  bill 
died  m  committee.  But  the  need  to  co- 
ordmaie  programs  under  the  general  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  State  rather 
than  the  Pentagon  is  as  great  as  it  ever 
was. 

There  is  a  conesjjonding  need  for 
centralized  juM.-,diction  here  ai  the  Con- 
gress. As  matters  now  stand,  major  re- 
sponsibility IS  a.s.signed  to  at  least  three 
authorizing  committees,  .so  that  Congress 
in  tuni  has  difficulty  m  understanding 
the  dimensions  of  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram as  a  whole.  At  a  time  when  Con- 
gress can  and  should  adhere  to  the  S268.7 
billion  budget  ceiling,  the  widespread 
and  confusing  dispersal  of  military  aid 


transactions  makes  it  that  much  harder 
for  us  to  deal  responsibly  with  budgetarj- 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  existing  military  aid 
programs  are  popular  neither  with  the 
Congress  nor  with  the  public  at  large. 
Vast  sums  of  taxpayers'  money  are  spent 
to  arm  nations  against  each  other.  Dic- 
tators abroad  frequently  use  our  weapons 
to  put  down  domestic  opposition. 

The  argument  that  these  countries 
would  buy  elsewhere,  and  that  S.  1443 
v.ould  hurt  our  balance  of  payments,  does 
not  convince  me.  The  bill  places  no  limits 
on  private  commercial  arms  sales;  it  only 
seeks  to  get  the  U.S.  Government  out  of 
the  arms  sales  business.  And  as  for  the 
phaseout  of  grant  aid,  the  bill  permits 
future  aid  where  specifically  authorized 
by  law  and  provided  that  the  host  coun- 
try pays  the  cost.  Would  we  really  want 
the  U.S.  Government  to  pass  out  weapons 
all  over  the  world  without  these  safe- 
guards? I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  passed 
v,hen  Congress  is  willing  to  hand  the 
President  a  .signed  check  to  use  as  he 
likes.  This  "fill-in-the-blanks"  attitude 
is  not  consistent  with  the  new  Congress. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  h.ive  made  clear  my  total 
oiiposiiion  to  military  aid  and  assistance. 
I  believe  that  the  entire  program  is 
neither  necessary  for  our  security  nor 
wise  foreign  policy.  Further,  it  diverts 
the  resources  of  other  nations  and  our 
own  resources  for  foreign  assistance  to 
military  purposes  in  the  face  of  demand- 
ing human  needs  that  are  unmet. 

This  bill.  S.  1443,  with  the  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted,  makes  some 
steps  toward  changing  our  policy,  but  not 
nearly  enough.  Certain  major  provisions 
of  the  bill  have  been  significantly  under- 
cut by  Iloor  amendments. 

Because  of  my  overall  opposition  to 
Iiro!,'rams  of  military  aid  and  a.ssistance, 
throughout  the  world  I  will  vote  against 
final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bur- 
dick  1 .  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  readincr  of 
the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
may  I  take  this  moment  to  say  that  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  voted  against 
a  military  a.ssistance  bill. 

I  do  this  because  I  think  it  marks  the 
end  of  U.S.  involvement  in  military  as- 
sistance. I  think  it  is  a  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  now  pulling 
in  our  horns.  I  will  have  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ai-i- 
zona.  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  for  the 
same  reason. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill,  S. 
1443,  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr, 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
Inouyei,  and  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
<  Mr.  Williams  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark*,  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi-ssissippi  (Mr.  SiENxisi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
CLARK)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott i 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  42.  as  follows: 

(No.  235  Lee;.] 
YEAS— 50 


.Aiken 

HiiskcU 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

BelUnon 

HoUinga 

Pastore 

Bentscn 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Bible 

HuL'hes 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Byrd.  Robert  C   .Javits 

Randolph 

Cll.':P 

Kfuiiedy 

RibicoJf 

Chii.. -. 

Lon- 

.Sa.\be 

Chun  h 

Manj^fleld 

Schweiker 

Cran.slon 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Eaulcton 

McGee 

.Stevenson 

Ervm 

P.IcGovern 

-SymingtoQ 

Fon-t 

Mrlntvre 

Taft 

Fulbri'-,ht 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Hart 

Mondale 

Tunncy 

Hartke 

Muss 

NAY.S— 42 

Abourei'k 

Domenicl 

McChire 

AUen 

Donunick 

r.I<'ntoya 

BaktT 

Eastland 

N  el. son 

Bartktt 

Fannin 

Niuin 

Bcall 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Gninu 

Roth 

Buckley 

C.urney 

Sccjit.  Pa. 

Burdick 

Hansen 

.Sparkman 

Bvrd, 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Harr5-F., 

.Jr.     Helms 

T.ilmad^e 

Cuiuion 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Jackson 

Weicker 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Yuunsj 

Curtis 

Ma-jnuson 

Uolo 

McChUan 

NOT   VOTING- 

-8 

Bennett 

Gravel 

St.:  nil  is 

Biden 

Inouye 

Williams 

Clark 

Scott,  Va. 

So  the  bill   (S.  1443 1    was  passed,  as 

follows: 

S.    1443 
An   act  to  authorii-e   the   furni.=hiiig   of   de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  foreign  coun- 
tries  and   international   crganization.s 
Be    it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
o;   Represcntatii-cs   of   tlie    United    States   of 
America    in   Congress   asscmbted,   That    this 
Act,  divided  into  parts,  chapter.':,  and  sections 
according  to  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Military  Sales 
and  A.'^.sistance  Act": 
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PART  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  1 — Coordination;    Deflnltlons;   Cer- 
tain   Authorizations;    Eligibility 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  direction  and  continuous 
supervision  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
determining  whether  sales,  credit  sales,  or 
guaranties  shall  be  made  and  other  assist- 
ance (and  the  kind  thereof)  shall  be  pro- 
tided  a  foreign  country  or  international  or- 
ganization under  this  Act,  and,  If  so.  the 
amount  or  value  thereof. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  effective  direction 
and  control  by  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission  In  each  country  with  re- 
spect to  all  activities  and  programs  carried 
out  under  this  Act  within  that  country.  The 
Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  shall  in- 
sure that  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties 
made  and  other  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act  are  coordinated  with  political  and 
economic  considerations,  and  he  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  submission  of  all  rec- 
ommendations pertaining  to  such  sales, 
credit  .sales,  guarantees,  and  other  assistance 
in  that  country. 

(CI  The  Secretary  may  advance  to  or  reim- 
burse an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, out  of  appropriations  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  such  sums  as 
h.e  considers  appropriate  for  expenditures  to 
be  Inctirred  by  that  agency  in  carrving  out 
any  purpo.se  of  this  Act  which  has  been  dele- 
gated to  that  agency  and  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  made.  Any  funds  so  advanced 
may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Secretarv.  but  only 
upon  certification  of  the  head  of  the  agency 
that  such  funds  to  be  withdrawn  are  no 
longer  necessary  to  pay  for  obligations  so 
incurred. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sro.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(  1 )  "agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment" includes  any  agency,  department, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation! 
instrumentality,  commi.sslon,  or  establLsh- 
ment  of  the  United  States  Government; 

l2i  armed  forces"  of  the  United  Slates 
means  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard: 

(31  'commodity"  includes  any  material, 
article,  supply,  goods,  or  equipment  fur- 
nished for  nonmilitary  purposes; 
(4)  "defense  article"  includes — 
(A)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  muni- 
tion, aircraft,  ve.s.sel,  boat,  or  other  impl  >- 
ment  of  war: 

I  Hi  any  projierty.  installation,  commodity, 
material,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods  fur- 
nished for  military  purposes: 

(C(  any  machinery.  f:icllity,  tool,  material, 
supply,  or  other  item  necessary  for  the 
manufacture,  production,  processim:;.  repair, 
servicing,  storage,  construction,  transporta- 
tion, operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed 
in  this  subsection:  or 

(D)  any  component  or  part  of  anv  article 
listed  in  this  suljsection;  but  shall  not  in- 
clude merchant  ves.sels  or.  a-s  defined  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (42 
use,  2011).  source  materi.il.  byproduct 
material,  .special  nuclear  material,  produc- 
tion facilities,  utilization  facilities,  or 
atomic  weapons  or  articles  involving  re- 
i,tricted  data; 

(5)  "defen.se  infornuition"  includes  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan. 
model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  or 
other  recorded  or  oral  information  relating  to 
any  defense  .article  or  defen.se  service,  but 
shall    not    include    restricted    data    as    de- 


fined by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  data  removed  from  the  re- 
stricted data  category  under  section  142d  of 
that  Act; 

(6)  "defense  service"  includes  military 
trainmg.  and  any  service,  test,  inspection,  re- 
pair, publication,  or  technical  or  other  as- 
sistance, or  defense  Information  furnished 
for  military  purposes: 

(7)  "excess  defense  articles"  mean  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  not  pro- 
cured in  anticipation  of  militan,-  assistance 
or  sales  requirements,  or  pursuant  to  a 
military  a.ssistance  or  sales  requirements,  or 
pursuant  to  p  military  assistance  or  sales 
order,  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  other  than  mili- 
tary assistance  purpo.>es  at  the  time  such  ar- 
ticles are  dropped  from  inventory  by  the 
supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  countries  or 
international  organizations  "under  this  .Act; 

(8)  "function"  include;  any  dutv.  obliga- 
tion, power,  authority,  responsibilitv.  richt. 
privilege,  duscretion.  or  activity: 

(9)  "military  traitiing"  incl'udes  formal  or 
informal  instruction,  for  military  purposes 
of  foreign  students  by  officers  or"  emplovees 
of  the  United  States,  contrast  technicians, 
contractors  (including  instruction  at  civilian 
Institutions),  or  by  correspondence  cour.ses, 
technical,  educational,  or  information  pub- 
lications and  media  of  all  kinds,  training  aid. 
orientation,  training  exercise,  and  military 
advice  to  foreign  military   units  and  forces; 

(lOi  "officer  or  employee"  means  civilian 
per.sonnel  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  Government: 

(11)  "services'  include  any  service,  repair. 
training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other 
assistance  or  information  furnished  for  non- 
military  purposes: 

(12)  "surplus  agricultural  commodltv" 
means  any  agricultural  commodltv  or 
product  thereof,  cla.ss.  kind.  tvpe.  or  other 
specificaiion  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States,  either  publicly  or  pnvatelv  owned. 
which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements, 
adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports 
for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

(13)  "value  "means — 

(A)  with  respect  to  an  excess  defense 
article,  the  actual  value  of  the  article,  but 
not  less  than  33',,  percent  of  the  amount  the 
United  States  paid  at  the  time  the  defense 
article  was  acquired  by  the  United  States; 

(B)  with  respect  to  a  nonexcess  defense 
article  delivered  from  inventory  to  foreien 
toupiries  or  international  organizations 
under  this  .Act,  the  acquisition  cost  to  tlie 
United  States  CJovernment.  adjusted  as 
appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value, 
plus  a  proportional  share  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  by  the  United  States 
Cio-,-enimen:   in  supplying  such  article: 

(C)  with  respect  to  a  nonexcess  defense 
article  delivered  from  new  procurement  to 
foreign  countries  or  international  organn-a- 
lions  under  this  .Act.  the  contract  or  produc- 
tion cost.s  of  such  article  plus  a  proportioi.a! 
share  oi  the  ac'.ministr.ttive  expen.ses  incurred 
by  the  United  States  Government,  in  si'p- 
plying  such  article;  and 

(D)  with  respect  to  a  defense  service,  tlte 
cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  such 
service  plus  a  proportional  share  of  the 
acimint>'r:ttive  expen.ses  incurred  by  the 
Uni'ed  States  in  providing  the  ser.  ice: 
except  that  the  pay  and  allowances  of  United 
States  Government  personnel  shall  not  be 
included  as  administrative  expenses  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  21  of  this  Act 

PRIOR    .M't  HORIz.\TIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  anv  provi- 
sion of  law  enacted  before  the  elTectlve  date 
of  this  .Act.  no  money  appropriatt>d  to  carry 
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out  any  provision  of  part  II  or  part  III  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure— 

(1)  unless  the  appropriation  thereof  has 
been  previously  authorized  by  law;  or 

(2)  In  excess  of  an  amount  previously  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  legislation  enacted 
after  the  making  of  an  appropriation  to  carry 
out  any  provision  of  part  II  or  part  III  of  this 
Act  authorizes  ".he  obligation  or  expenditure 
thereof,  the  limitation  contamed  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  have  no  effect. 

(C)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  superseded  except  by  a  provision  of  law- 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  which  specifically  repeals  or  modi- 
ties  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to.  or  affect  in  any  manner  per- 
manent appropriations,  tru.st  funds,  and 
other  similar  accoimts  administered  as  au- 
thorized by  law. 

ELiGiBiLrrr 
Sfc    104.    (a)    No  defense  article  may  be 
furnLshed  to  any  foreign  country  under  this 
Act   unless  that   countrv  shall  have  agreed 
that— 

( 1 )  It  will  not.  without  the  consent  of  the 
President^ 

<A|  permit  any  ii.se  of  such  article  bv  any- 
one not  an  ofScer.  employee,  or  acent  of  that 
country; 

(B)  transfer,  or  permit  any  oiTirer.  employ- 
ee, or  agent  of  that  country  to  transfer  such 
article  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwi.se;  and 

iC)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  uich  article 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  fur- 
nished; and 

12)  it  will  maintain  the  neciirity  of  such 
article,  and  will  provide  substantial! v  the 
same  degree  of  securi'v  protection  afforded 
to  such  article  by  the  United  States  Covcru- 
m[:it. 

(b)  In  con.sidering  a  request  for  approval 
of  any  tran.sfer  of  a  defense  article  to  nr.other 
country,  the  President  shall  m  t  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  transfer  unless  il)  the  United 
States  itself  would  transfer  the  df'fcnso  arti- 
cle under  consideration  to  that  rounr'-y.  and 
I  2)  prif_r  to  the  date  he  intends  to  give  his 
con.sent  to  the  transfer,  the  President  notifies 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreiau  Relatinns  of 
the  Senate  in  writing  of  e.xh  such  intended 
ciji.senT,  the  Justification  for  eiving  such 
consent,  the  defense  article  for  which  he 
intends  to  give  his  con.sent  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred, .nd  the  foreign  countrv  to  which  that 
ciefe.'.ae   article   is   to   be   transferred. 

ici  The  President  sh.nll  not  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  transfer  of  any  weapon,  weapons 
system,  munition,  aircraft,  militarv  boat, 
military  vessel,  or  other  implement  of  war 
unless  (1)  the  foreign  country  reijuestlng 
"^.•i^tnt  to  transier  agrees  to  de.mllitriri;'.e 
such  defense  artic'o  prior  to  transfer,  or  i2) 
the  proposed  recipient  foreign  country  pro- 
■.  idt  s  u  comnuimoiit  iii  writing  to  the  United 
b'ates  Govt.'r:jinent  that  it  will  not  transfer 
such  defei.-.e  article.  H  not  demilitari;ecl.  to 
any  other  foreign  country  or  person  without 
fust  obtaining  the  con.sent  of  the  President. 
Id  I  No  sophi.-.t!cated  weapons,  iiichiriing 
svphLiticated  Jet  aircraft  or  .spare  parts  and 
a.:-«ociated  ground  tquipment  lor  such  air- 
craft, shall  be  furnished  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  any  loreign  country  on  and 
:.fter  th<-  da'e  that  country  violates  anv 
agreement  it  has  made  in  accordance  with 
sutsection  (ai  of  this  section  or  anv  other 
provision  of  law  refjuiring  similar  such 
i;grtemeii'.s. 

PART    II— MIUTARY    .SALES.    CREDIT 
SALES,   AND  GUARANTIES 
Chapter  U— Authorizations 

REDCC-TIO.N-    l.N    COVERNMt.NT    l-.',RlICIl'ATIO;j 

Sec.  1101.  In  order  to  rrduce  the  role  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
i'.es  to  lorfcigji  cou.-itiK.s  a;.d   is.-.crnatlo.-.ul 
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organizations,  and  return  such  transactions 
to  commercial  channels,  the  United  States 
Government  shall  reduce  its  sales,  credit 
sales,  and  guaranties  of  such  articles  and 
defense  service  as  soon  as,  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent,  practicable. 

C.\Sn  SALES  FROM  STOCK 

Sec.  1102.  The  President  may  sell  defense 
articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  defense  services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  any  foreign  country 
or  international  organization  If  such  country 
or  international  organization  agrees  to  pay 
not  less  than  tlie  value  thereof  in  United 
States  dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in 
advance  or.  as  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Untied 
States,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to 
e.xceed  120  days  after  the  delivery  of  the 
defense  articles  or  the  rendering  of  the  de- 
fen.se  services. 

PROCtTREMENT  FOR  CASH  SALES 

Sfc.  1103.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section,  the  President  may,  without 
requirement  for  charge  to  any  appropriation 
or  contract  authorization  othcrwi,se  provided, 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
defense  articles  or  defen.se  services  for  sale 
for  United  States  dollars  to  any  foreign 
country  or  international  organization  if  such 
country  or  international  organization  pro- 
vides the  United  States  Government  with  a 
dependable  undertaking  (1)  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  such  contract  which  will  assure 
the  United  States  Government  against  any 
less  on  the  contract,  (2)  to  make  funds  avaU- 
able  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required  to  meet  the  payments  re- 
quired by  the  contract,  and  any  damages  and 
costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation 
of  such  contract.  In  advance  of  the  time 
such  payments,  damages,  or  costs  are  due, 
and  (3  I  to  pay  the  United  States  Gcvernment 
an  amount  equal  to  the  administrative  costs 
incurred  by  the  Government  in  procuring 
such  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
under  this  section. 

(b)  The  President  may,  when  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  ac- 
cept a  dependable  undertaking  of  a  foreign 
country  or  International  organiztalon  with 
respect  to  any  such  sale,  to  make  full  pay- 
ment within  120  days  after  delivery  of  the 
defense  articlps,  or  the  rendering  of  the  de- 
fense services  Appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  to  meet 
the  payments  required  by  the  contracts  for 
the  procurement  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  and  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
The  amounts  subsequently  received  from  the 
country  or  international  organization  to 
whom  articles  or  services  are  sold. 

(c)  No  sales  of  defense  articles  shall  be 
made  to  the  government  of  any  economically 
developed  country  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  unless  such  articles  are  not 
generally  available  for  purchase  by  such 
country  from  commercial  sources  in  the 
United  States. 

CREDfT    SALF..S 

Sec.  1104.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  the  Pre.sident 
is  authorized  to  finance  procurements  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  by  less- 
de-.eloped  foreign  countries  on  terms  re- 
ouiring  the  payment  of  the  United  States 
Government    in   United   States  dollars  of— 

III  the  value  of  such  articles  or  services 
within  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years  after 
the  deliverv  of  such  articles  or  the  rendering 
of  such  services;  and 

(2)  interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  that 
obligation  for  payment  of  the  value  of  such 
articles  or  services,  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
the  current  average  interest  rate,  as  of  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  financ- 
ing of  su'h  procurem<  nt,  that  (A)  the 
Exi)ort-Iinport  Bank  of  the  United  States 
chargei  lor  obligations  of  similar  purposes 
and  comparable  maturities,  or  (B)  the 
L.i.'cd  S'.i'cs  Government  pay;^  on  outstand- 


ing   marketable    obligations    of    comparable 
maturity,  whichever  Is  greater. 

(b)(1)  For  the  period  from  July  1,  1973, 
through  June  30,  1975,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  finance  such  procurements  by 
any  foreign  country  receiving  defense  ar- 
ticles and  defense  services  during  fiscal  year 
1973  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  on  terms  providing  for  the  payment  of 
the  value  of  such  articles  or  services  In  the 
currency  of  that  country  and  without  the 
payment  of  any  Interest.  The  total  amount 
of  procurements  by  a  foreign  country  fi- 
nanced under  this  paragraph  shall  not  ex- 
ceed In  any  fiscal  year  the  total  amount  of 
such  articles  and  services  (other  than  mili- 
tary  training)  furnished  that  countrv  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  that  Act  during  fiscal 
year  1973. 

(2)  For  the  period  from  July  1,  1975 
through  June  30,  1978,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  finance  procurements  by  any 
foreign  country  receiving  defense  articles  or 
defense  services  dtirlng  fiscal  year  1973 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
on  terms  providing  for  the  pavment,  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  (to  the  extent  that 
the  President  determines  that  pavment  in 
that  currency  is  needed  to  pav  for  all 
official  costs  of  the  United  States"  Govern- 
ment payable  in  the  currencv  of  that  coun- 
try, including  all  costs  relating  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  international  educational  and 
cultural  e.xchange  activities  In  which  that 
country  participates  under  the  programs  au- 
thorized bv  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961).  (A)  of  the 
value  of  such  articles  and  .services  but  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  .such  articles  and 
services  (other  than  militarv  traininsi  fur- 
ni^>hed  th.n  country  in  fiscal'vrar  1973  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  19G1.  and  (B)  at  a  rate  of  interest  of 
not  le--.s  than  3  percent  a  year. 

CfARANTlES 

Sec.  1105.  (a)  The  President  mav  guar- 
antee any  individual,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  other  juridical  entitv  doing  busine-  s 
in  the  United  States  (excluding  United  States 
Government  agencies)  against  political  and 
credit  risks  of  nonpayment  arising  out  of 
their  financing  of  credit  sales  of  defen-c  ar- 
ticles and  defense  services  to  less-devcloijrd 
foreign  countries.  Guaranties  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  v.hcnever  po.'vsil.i'e  ratlicr 
tha.i  credit  sales  under  section  1103  of  this 
Act.  in  order  to  minimize  outlays  by  the 
United  States  Government  In  carrving  out 
this  part.  Fees  shall  be  charged  for  such  guar- 
anties. 

<b)  The  President  may  sell  to  anv  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
juridical  entity  (excluding  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government)  promissory  notes 
issued  by  less-developed  foreign  countries  as 
evidence  of  their  obligations  to  make  repay- 
ments to  the  United  States  on  account  of 
credit  sales  financed  under  section  1104  of 
this  Act.  and  may  guarantee  payment  thereof. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  under  section 
1106  of  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  in  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  coii- 
tractual  liability  related  to  anv  guaranty 
Issued  under  iliis  section,  and  all  the  funds 
so  obligated  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  under  such  guar- 
anties. Any  funds  so  obligated  which  are  de- 
obllgated  fr(;m  time  to  time  during  any  cur- 
rent fi.scal  year  as  being  In  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  a  fractional  re- 
serve of  25  percent  of  the  contractual  liability 
under  outstanding  guaranties  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
Any  guaranties  Is.sued  hereunder  shall  be 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

ACTIIORIZATIO.M    OF    AM'ROrRIAlIONS 

Sec.  hog.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  carry 
out  this  part  not  to  exceed  $20(),()(io.'!()')  for 
the  fiscal  year  1!J74. 
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Sec.  1107.  (a)  Prior  to  making  any  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  to  any  country  under 
this  part  exceeding  $25,000,000,  and  prior  to 
making  any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  to 
any  country  under  this  part  In  any  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  of  which,  when  added  to  all  other 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  made  dur- 
ing such  year  to  that  country  will  exceed 
$50,000,000  for  that  fi.scal  year,  the  President 
shall  transmit  a  WTitten  report  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
same  day  giving  a  complete  e:-rplanatlon  with 
respect  to  such  proposed  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty.  Any  such  report  shall  not  include 
an  explanation  relating  to  more  than  one 
proposed  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty. 

(ta)  (1)  The  President  may  make  such  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  thirty  days  after  the 
report  has  been  so  transmitted  unless,  before 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  the  report  is  transmitted, 
either  House  adopts  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  with 
respect  to  which  the  report  Is  made. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection — 

(A)  the  continuity  of  a  session  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Con^-ress  sine 
die:  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  cither  Hoii^e  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjotirnmcnt  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  the  tliirty-dav  period. 

(C)  Subsections  (d)  through  (k)  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  Con-^re-.s — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Ilouie  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  cf  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  House 
In  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
section;  and  they  supcr.';edc  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constilvi- 
tional  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  ca.->e  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (c) 
through  (k)  of  this  section,  "resolution" 
means  only  a  resohition  of  either  House  of 
Congress.    t!ie     matter    after    the    resolving 

clau.se  of  which  Is  as  follows;  "That  the 

does  not  approve  the  (sale,  credit  sale,  guar- 
anty)   for  and  explained  In  the  report 

transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 

.  19 — •",  the  appropriate  phrase  within 

the  parentheses  being  selected,  the  first 
blank  space  therein  being  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  resolving  House,  the  second 
blank  space  therein  being  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  foreign  country  on  whose  be- 
half the  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  is  made, 
and  the  other  blank  spaces  tlierem  being  ap- 
propirately  filled  with  the  date  of  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  report:  but  does  not  include 
a  resolution  specifying  more  than  one  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty. 

(e)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  disapproving  a  sale, 
credit  sale,'or  guaranty,  hixs  not  reported  the 
resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  Its  introduction,  It  is  in  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  conunlttee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  siime  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guar- 
anty which  has  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, 

(f)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  highly  prlvllegeel  (except  that  it  may 
not   be   made   after  tlie   committee   has   re- 


ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty),  and  debate 
thereon  is  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour 
to  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order, 
and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  tc 
or  disagreed  to. 

(g)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to, 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  re.soUnion  with  respect  to  the  same 
sale,  credit  sale,  cr  guaranty. 

(h)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
ha.s  beeii  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty.  It  Is  at  any  time 
thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  e.Tect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  is  not  debatable.  An  amer.dment 
tD  the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not 
in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis:igreed 
to. 

II)  Debate  on  the  resolution  is  limited  to 
not  more  than  two  hours,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
mciit  to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whiclt  the 
resolution   is   acreed    to   or  disagreed   to. 

(j)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of.  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  and 
motions  to  pnjceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  are  decided  without  debate, 
(k)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating  to 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  sale,  credit  sale, 
or  guaranty  arc  decided  without  debate. 
Chapter  13— Ceilings 

ACORECATE  CFILINCS 

Sec  1301.  Tlie  aggregate  total  of  credit=  or 
participations  in  credits,  extended  pursuant 
to  this  part  (excluding  credits  covered  by 
guaranties  Issued  under  section  1105(bi  of 
tliis  Act)  the  face  amount  of  guaranties  is- 
.sued under  section  1705(a)  and  (b)  of  this 
.•\ct.  and  the  amount  of  a.ssistance  cx;ended 
by  the  Export -Import  Bank  of  the  United 
Slates  to  finance  notes  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  to  less-developed  countries 
.shall  not  exceed  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  of  which  amount  not  less  than 
$300,000.0(^0  sliall  be  available  to  Israel  only. 

REGIONAL   CEILINGS 

Src.  1302.  (a)  The  agizregate  of  the  total 
amount  of  military  assi.^lnnce  under  part  II 
of  this  Act.  of  ca.'^h  sales  under  scctlor.,-  1102 
and  1103  of  this  Act.  of  credits,  or  participa- 
tions in  credits,  financed  vnidcr  section  1105 
(b)  of  this  Act.  of  the  face  amount  of  con- 
tracts of  guarar.ty  issued  under  section  1105 
(ai  and  (b)  of  this  Act.  and  of  transfers  of 
vessels  and  boats  under  this  Act.  shall,  ex- 
cluding training,  not  exceed  $150,000,000  in 
each  fiscal  year  for  Latin  American  countries. 
(b)  The  aggregate  of  the  total  amrvuiit  of 
military  assistance  under  part  II  of  tliis  Act 
of  cash  sales  under  sections  1102  ar.d  1103 
of  this  Act.  of  credits,  or  participations  in 
credits,  financed  under  section  1104  of  this 
Act  (excluding  credits  covered  by  guaranties 
i.ssued  under  section  llOSib)  of  this  Act), 
and  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of  guar- 
anty issued  under  section  1105  ia>  and  (b) 
of  this  Art,  shall,  excluding  training,  not 
exceed  $40,000,000  in  each  liscal  year  for 
.African  countries. 


Chapter  15 — Administrative  and  Fiscal 
Provisions 

PAYMENTS  RECEIVED 

Sec.  1501.  (a)  Cash  payments  received  un- 
der sections  1102  and  lio3  of  this  Act  and 
advances  received  under  section  1104  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  solely  for  pavments  to 
suppliers  (including  the  mihtary  depart- 
ments) and  refunds  to  purchasers  and  shaU 
not  be  available  for  financing  credits  ai.d 
guaranties 

(bi  Amounts  received  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments as  repayments  for  credits  extended 
under  .section  1104  of  this  Act.  amounts  re- 
ceived from  the  disposition  of  instrtiments 
evidencing  indebtedness,  and  other  collec- 
tions (including  fees  and  interest)  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury. 

CREDIT    STANDARDS 

Sec  1502.  The  President  shall  establish 
standards  and  criteria  for  credit  and  gua- 
ranty transactions  under  sections  in>4  and 
1105  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

P.'^RT   III— MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 
Chapter  21 — Military  Grant  Assistance 

GENERAL    AfTHORlTY 

Sec  2101.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
furnLsh  military  grant  assLstance  under  this 
chapter  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  to  any  foreign  ccuntrj-  which 
is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such"  assist- 
ar-'^.  by — 

1 1 )  acquiring  from  any  source  and  provid- 
ing any  defense  article  or  defense  service 
( other  than  military  training  i ;  and 

(2)  as.signing  or  detailing  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
United  States  missions  in  foreign  countries 
to  perform  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature 
in  carrying  out  duties  (other  than  miliian,- 
training)  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  .Act. 

AL-THOR1.7.VTION    OF    APPEOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2102.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to 
carry  oui  this  chapter,  not  to  exceed  $270.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  which  sum  shall 
be  allocated  and  made  available  to  or  for 
each  of  liie  following  foreign  countries  and 
not  111  excess  of  the  amount  specified  ior  that 
country: 

Country: 

(1)  Republic  of  Korea 

i2i  Turkey 

i3(   ThailiUid 

(4)  Jordan 

(5)  Philippines 

(6)  Indonesia 

E;hiopia   


(8)   Spain 


.4":o!;nf 

$119,000.  (X)0 

49,  000.  000 

34.  00<1.  000 

30.  000.  000 

13.  000.000 

13   000. 000 

7.  0(X).  Oe-O 

5.  000.  000 
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(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  not  to  exceed  ?25.r00,000 
may  be  made  available  to  provide  excess  de- 
fense articles  to  foreign  countries  and  in- 
ternational organizations  no:  referred  to  in 
such  subsection  (a). 

CONDITIONS    OF    FLIGIIULITY 

Sec  2103.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104  of  this  Act  and  such  ether 
provisions  as  the  President  may  require,  no 
defense  arlicle  shall  be  furnished  to  any  lor- 
eign country  under  this  chapter  unless  that 
country  shall  have  agreed  that — 

(1)  it  will,  as  the  President  may  require, 
permit  continuous  observation  and  reMew 
by.  and  furnish  necessary  information  to. 
representatives  of  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  use  cf  any  such  arti- 
cle; 

(2)  unless  the  President  consents  to  other 
disposition,  it  will  return  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  such  use  or  disposi- 
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tion  as  the  President  considers  in  tlie  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  such  article 
wliich  is  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for 
wiiich  furnished:   and 

(3)  any  funds  received  by  tlie  country  In 
disposing  of  any  weapon,  weapons  system, 
nuuiitlon.  aircraft,  military  boat,  military 
vessel,  or  other  implement  of  war  received 
under  this  chapter,  will  be  paid  to  the  United 
aiates  Government  and  shall  be  available  to 
pay  all  official  costs  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment payable  in  the  currency  of  that 
Country,  including  all  costs  relating  to  the 
financing  of  International  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  In  which  that 
country  participates  under  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

(b)  Any  foreign  country  which  hereafter 
uses  defense  articles  or  defense  services  fur- 
nished such  country  under  this  Act.  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or 
any  predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act,  in 
substantial  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  any  agreements  entered  into  under 
any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  immediately  in- 
eligible for  further  assistance. 

EXCESS   DEFENSE   ARTICLES 

Sec.  2104.  (a)  The  value  of  any  excess 
defense  article  furnished  under  this  chapter 
to  a  foreign  country  or  international  organi- 
zation by  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  ex- 
penditure made  from  funds  appropriated 
under  section  2102  of  this  Act.  Unless  such 
agency  certifies  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  that  the  excess  de- 
fense article  it  is  ordering  is  not  to  be 
transferred  by  any  means  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  International  organization,  when  an 
order  Is  placed  for  a  defense  article  whose 
stock  status  is  excess  at  the  time  ordered, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  value  thereof  shall  (1) 
be  reserved  and  transferred  to  a  suspense 
account,  (2)  remain  in  the  suspense  account 
until  the  excess  defense  article  Is  either  de- 
liver^ to  a  foreign  country  or  international 
orgailzatlon  or  the  order  therefor  is  can- 
celed! and  (3)  be  transferred  from  the  sus- 
peiis^ account  to  (A)  the  general  fund  of 
the  iVeasury  upon  delivery  of  such  article, 
or  (B)\to  the  appropriation  made  under 
section  2102  of  this  Act  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  upon  cancellation  of  the  order.  Such 
sum  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropria- 
tion made  under  section  2102  of  this  Act  for 
tlie  current  fiscal  year,  upon  delivery  of  such 
article,  if  at  the  time  of  delivery  the  stock 
status  of  the  article  is  determined,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  102  I'o  and  (13)  of 
this  Act.  to  be  nonexcess. 

(b)  Exce.ss  defense  articles  shall  be  pro- 
vided whenever  possible  rather  than  provid- 
ing such  articles  by  the  procurement  of  new 
items. 

SPECIAL    MILITARY    GRANT  ASSISTANCE   ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  2105.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  no  military  grant  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  a 
foreign  country  unless  the  country  agrees — 

(1)  to  deposit  In  a  special  account  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  the 
following  amoimts  of  currency  of  that  coun- 
try: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  any  excess  defense  ar- 
ticle to  be  given  to  that  country,  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
article,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  time  the  agreement  to  give 
the  article  to  the  country  is  made:  and 

iB)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  of  any  other 
kind  of  military  assistance  to  be  made  to 
that  country,  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  each  such  grant:  and 

1 2)  to  allow  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment to  use  such  amounts  from  that  .spe- 
-u;  account  as  may  be  determined,  from 
;ime  to  time,  by  the  President  to  be  neces- 
^iry  to  pay  all  official  costs  of  the  United 
States  Government  payable  in  the  currency 
'>!  that  country,  including  all  costs  relating 


to  the  financing  of  international  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  activities  In  which 
that  country  participates  under  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Mutual  Education- 
al and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  In  which  military  grant  as- 
sistance is  furnished  to — 

(1)  a  foreign  country  under  an  agreement 
with  that  country  which  allows  the  United 
States  Government  to  operate  a  military  or 
other  similar  ba.se  in  that  country  in  ex- 
change for  that  grant  assistance,  or 

(2)  South    Vietnam,    Laos,    or   Cambodia. 
( c  >    The  President  may  waive  any  amount 

of  currency  of  a  foreign  country  required  to 
be  deposited  under  subsection  (a)  (1 1  of  this 
section  if  he  determines  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  able  to  pay  all  of 
its  official  costs  payable  in  the  currency  of 
that  country  enumerated  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  this  section  without  the  deposit 
of  such  amount  and  without  having  to  ex- 
pend United  States  dollars  to  purchase  cur- 
rency of  that  country  to  pay  such  costs. 

(d)  In  no  event  shall  any  foreign  country 
be  required,  under  this  section,  to  make 
deposits  in  a  special  account  aggregating 
more  than  $20,000,000  in  any  one  year. 

MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    INFORMATION 

Sec  2106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  that  portion  of  any  record 
showing  the  name  of  any  foreign  country 
or  international  organization  and  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  intended  to  be 
provided,  or  that  has  been  provided,  by  the 
United  States  to  such  country  or  organiza- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  or  any 
other  law  shall  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  portion  of  the  record  shall  not 
be  withheld  from  public  disclosure  by  desig- 
nating such  record  as  classified  information. 

special      MILITARY     ASSISTANCE     REPORT 

Sec.  2107.  Not  later  than  January  31,  1974, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  all  military  assistance  agreements 
entered  into  under  this  chapter,  chapter  2 
of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  prior  comparable  provisions  of  law 
and  which  are  in  effect  as  of  December  31, 
1973.  Such  report  shall  list  those  agreements 
which  the  President  believes  should  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  date  such  assistance  is  to 
be  terminated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  include  a  detailed  Justification 
for  continuing  each  such  agreement. 

AUTHORIZATIONS     FOR      SOUTH     VIETNAM,      LAOS, 
AND     CAMBODIA 

Sec.  2108.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  .Secretary  of  State 
such  sums  as  may  be  necc.s-sary  to  provide 
armaments.  munitions.  and  war  ma- 
terials for  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  under 
this  chapter. 

(2)  The  President  may  order  armaments, 
munitions,  and  war  materials  from  the  stocks 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  carry  out 
this  subsection,  subject  to  subsequent  reim- 
bursement therefor  from  subsequent  appro- 
priations available  under  this  subsection. 
The  Department  oi'  Defense  is  authorized  to 
incur,  in  applicable  appropriations,  obliga- 
tions in  anticipation  of  reimbursements  in 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such 
orders  under  this  subsection. 

(b)    There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  State  not  to  exceed 
S150.000.000   for   fiscal   year   1974   to  provide 
assistance  to  Cambodia  under  this  chapter. 
Chapter    23 — Military   Training 

GENERAL     AUTHORITY 

.Sec.  2301.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
furnish,  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  determine,  military 
training  to  any  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  2302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  .Secretary  of  State,  to  carry 


out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  not  to 
exceed   $25,000,000   for  fiscal   year    1974. 

SPECIAL   MILITARY  TRAINING  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  2303.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section  no  military  training  may  be 
furnished  under  this  chapter  to  a  foreign 
country  unless  that  country  agrees — 

(1)  to  deposit  in  a  special  account  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government 
amounts  of  currency  of  that  country  equal 
to  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  military 
training  furnished:  and 

(2)  to  allow  the  United  States  Government 
to  use  such  amounts  from  that  special  ac- 
count as  may  be  determined,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  President  to  be  necessary  to 
pay  all  official  costs  of  the  United  States 
Goverment  payable  in  the  currency  of  that 
country.  Including  all  costs  relating  to  the 
financing  of  International  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  In  which  that 
country  participates  under  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  In  which  military  training  is 
furnished  to — 

( 1 )  a  foreign  country  under  an  agreement 
with  that  country  which  allows  the  United 
States  Government  to  operate  a  military  or 
other  similar  base  in  that  country  In  ex- 
change for  that  training  if  the  Senate  has 
given  its  advice  and  consent  to  such  agree- 
ment: or 

(2)  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

RESTRICTION  ON  TRAINING  FOREIGN  MILITARY 

STUDENTS  / 

Sec.  2304.  The  number  of  foreign  military 
students  to  be  trained  In  the  United  States 
In  any  fiscal  year,  out  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  chapter,  may  not  exceed  a 
number  equal  to  the  number  of  foreign  civil- 
ians brought  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  In  the  immediately  preceding 
fiscal  years. 

Chapter  25 — Supporting  Assistance 

GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 

.  Sec.  2501.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  supporting  assistance  to  foreign 
countries,  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  Act  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  in  cases  in  which  impor- 
tant security  Interests  of  the  United  States 
are  Involved. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2502.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $125,000,000.  of 
which  not  less  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  for  Israel  and  not  less  than  $65.- 
000.000  shall  be  available  solely  for  Jordan. 
Country:  A^nount 

(1)  Lsrael $50,000,000 

(2)  Jordan 35,000,000 

(3)  Thailand 7.000.000 

(4)  Spain 3.000.000 

(b)  No  part  of  any  appropriation  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  or  any  other  law- 
shall  be  u.sed  to  conduct  any  police  training 
or  related  program  for  a  foreign  country. 
PART  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  31 — General  Limitations 

TRANSFERS  OF  MILITARY  VESSELS  AND  BOATS 

Sec.  3101.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  vessel  or  boat  of  the 
United  States  Government  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  any  battleship,  aircraft  car- 
rier, cruiser,  destroyer,  or  submarine)  may 
be  sold,  loaned,  leased,  given,  or  transferred 
by  any  other  means  to  a  foreign  country  or 
International  organization  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and,  in 
the  case  of  any  battleship,  aircraft  carrier, 
cruiser,  destroyer,  or  submarine,  only  if  such 
transfer  is  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  (1)   Any  such  sale,  loan,  lea.se,  gift,  or 
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transfer  of  a   nonconiba;p.nt   tvpe   vessel   or 
boat  may  be  ni.ide  only — 

(A)  if.  after  the  terms,  price,  and  condi- 
tions of  any  proposed  ofler  to  cispose  have 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  fishing  iiidustrv. 
Slates  and  political  subdi\isions  thereof,  and 
United  States  educations!  and  scientilic  in- 
stitutions are  given  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire any  ves.^el  or  boat  on  the  sanie  terms. 
price  and  conditions,  and  no  qualif.ed  bid 
is  received  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  determined  by  the  head  of  the  ageiipv: 
and 

(B)  if  no  qualified  bid  is  received,  only  if 
the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United  States 
Ciovernmeiu  making  the  disposition  obtains 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  vessel  or 
boat  will  not  be  used  in  any  way  in  competi- 
tion with  the  United  States  fishing  industry 
in  fi.shin?:.  fishing  related,  or  fi.shinj  sup- 
ported activitie.-:. 

(2)  The  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  of  this  sub.-ecticn  and  to  issue 
the  neces.sary  rules  and  regulations.  Thev 
shall  also  require  that  bids  be  received 
within  a  set  time  period. 

(31  No  lease,  loan,  or  otlicr  agreement 
previously  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  co'.Uitry  or  interna- 
tional agency  for  any  iK.ncoriibatp.iit  tvpe 
vessel  or  boat  shall  be  renewed  or  extended 
except  in  conformity  with  paragn-iph  (1)  (B) 
of  this  subsection  unless  t.'^e  lease,  loan,  or 
other  agreement  provides  for  its  renewal  or 
extension  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  orig- 
inal lease,  loan,  or  o'her  .T'recmcnt. 

(c)  No  ve.sEel  or  boat  may  be  sold,  loaned, 
leased,  given  or  transferred  by  any  other 
means  to  any  foreign  country  or  Interna- 
tional organization  unless  that  country  or 
organization  agrees  prior  to  any  such  trans- 
fer that — 

(1)  the  vessel  or  boat  will  not  be  u.sed 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  normal 
fishing  operations  of  any  United  States  fish- 
ing vessel  that  is  operating  in  any  area 
claimed  as  territorial  seas  or  fisherv  manage- 
ment zone  v.hich  is  not  rccoj^uized  as  such, 
or  on  tlie  high  seas:  and 

(2)  if  any  such  transferred  vessel  or  boat 
Is  so  used,  the  vessel  or  boat  will  be  returned 
to  the  United  States  Go\ernment. 
In  the  event  any  such  transferred  vessel  or 
boat  is  used  by  a  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organ ii;a tion  to  interfere"  m  any  way 
witli  the  normal  fishing  operations  of  any 
United  States  fishing  vessel  that  Is  operating 
In  any  area  claimed  as  territorial  seas  or 
fishery  management  zone  which  is  not  rec- 
ognized as  such  or  on  the  hi^h  seas,  no  other 
vessel  or  boat  shall  thereafter  be  transferred 
by  any  means  to  that  counirv  or  organization 
unless  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  that 
such  country  or  organization  will  no  longer 
so  use  any  such  vessel  or  boat. 

USE  OP  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec.  3102.  The  making  of  any  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  gu.-iranty,  cr  the  furnishing  of  anv 
assistance,  under  this  Act  .shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  creating  a  new  commitment  or  as 
affecting  any  existing  commitment  to  u.se 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the 
defense  of  any  foreign  coi-.ntry. 

FAILURE     TO     PROVIDE     REQUESTED     INFORMATION 

Sec.  3103.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  anv  provision 
of  this  Act  in  any  countrv  or  witii  respect  to 
any  project  or  activity  after  the  expiration  of 
the  35-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
the  General  Accounting  Oilice  or  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  cliarged  with  con- 
sidering legislation,  appropriations,  or  ex- 
penditures under  this  Act  has  delivered  to 
the  office  of  the  head  of  a.-.y  at;cncy  of  the 
United  States  Government  rairyinf:  out  such 
provision  a  written  request  that  it  be  fur- 
nished   any   docimient,   paper,   comnuniica- 
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tion.  audit,  review,  fir,ding.  recommendation, 
report,  or  other  material  in  its  custodv  or 
control  .'elating  to  the  administration  of 
such  provision  in  such  country  or  with  re- 
siie'  t  to  such  project  or  activitv.  unle  ,  and 
until  there  has  been  furni.^hed  to  the  General 
A;counting  Office,  or  to  such  committee,  as 
the  case  may  be.  the  ciocument.  paper,  com- 
muiuc.ition.  audi:,  review,  linding.  recom- 
mendation, report,  or  other  material  so  re- 
quested. 

<b)  The  provisions  of  stibsectioa  (ai  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  ci  mmu- 
nication  that  is  duetted  by  the  Pr'esirietu  to 
a  particular  olticer  or  employee  of  any  such 
agency  or  to  any  communication  that  is  di- 
rected by  any  sucii  officer  or  employee  to  the 
President. 

PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  3104.  (ai  Funds  made  available  un- 
der this  Act  may  be  used  lor  procurement 
outside  the  United  States  only  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  procurement  will 
not  result  in  adverse  eifects  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  or  the  industrial 
mobllizatioii  base,  with  special  reference  to 
any  areas  of  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net  posi- 
tion of  the  United  .States  in  its  balance  of 
payments  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
outweiiTh  the  economic  or  other  advantages 
to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  prrcure- 
ment  out.=  lde  the  United  States,  and  only  if 
the  price  of  any  commodity  procured  in  bulk 
is  lower  than  the  market  price  prevailing  In 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  procure- 
ment, adjtisted  for  ditlerences  in  the  cost  of 
traii.sportation  to  destination,  qualitv.  and 
terms  of  payment. 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  this 
Art  shall  be  used  for  the  purciiase  in  bulk 
of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the 
market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  S-ates 
at  the  time  of  puicha  e.  adjusted  for  dif- 
ferences in  the  cost  of  tran-portation  to  des- 
tination, quality,  and   terms  of  payment. 

(CI  In  provKiing  for  tiic  procurement  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  there- 
of available  for  disposition  under  the  .'Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  As=^i=tanco 
Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  for  transfer  by 
grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  coun- 
try in  accord.ince  with  its  requirements,  tlie 
President  shpi;,  in-ofar  as  practicable  and 
when  in  furtherance  of  the  pvtrposes  of  this 
Act.  authori;'e  the  prcctirement  of  such  agrl- 
cult'.iral  commodi'y  only  within  the  Uni°ted 
States  excep'  to  the  extent  that  such  a£?ri- 
cultunal  commodity  is  not  available  in  the 
United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply emergency  requirements  of  recipients  un- 
der this  Act. 

(d)  In  providing  as=i.:tance  in  the  proctire- 
ment  of  commnditics  in  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  marine  instirance  on  .such  commodi- 
ties where  such  insurance  is  placed  on  a  com- 
petitive Iwsis  in  accordance  with  normal 
trade  pr.ictice  prevailing  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  except  that  m  the 
event  a  participatintr  country,  by  stattite, 
decree,  rule,  or  regulation,  discriminates 
against  any  mar'ne  insurance  company  au- 
thorized to  do  bu-iness  in  any  State  of  the 
United  States  then  commodities  purch.-iscd 
with  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined 
for  .--.ich  co'.-ntry  slml!  be  nvtred  in  the 
United  States  against  marine  risk  with  a 
company  or  companies  autiiorized  to  do  a 
marine  insurance  business  in  any  State  of 
the  United  States. 

(ei  No  funds  made  available  under  this 
.*ct  shall  lie  tised  for  the  procurement  of  any 
pgricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof 
out  ;idc  t:ie  Unitcvl  States  when  the  domestic 
price  cf  stich  commodity  is  less  than  parity, 
(f)  The  President  .shall  take  ail  appropri- 
ate steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent pc-sible.  United  States-owned  foreign 
currencies  are  utilized  in  lieu  of  doll.irs  Dol- 
lar funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  expencicd  Inr  goods  and  service.,  when 


Utiitca  States-owned  foreign  currencies  are 
av.->;Iublo  for  .such  purposes  unless  the  ad- 
mlnisti-ative  official  approving  the  voucher 
certifies  as  to  the  rea  on  f^r  the  use  of  dol- 
lars in  each  case.  The  President  shall  also 
take  all  approprl.tte  steps  to  assure  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  countries  re- 
ceiving^: assist.mce  u;ider  fliis  A.-t  contribute 
local  currei  cies  to  meet  the  cost  of  ccn- 
tractua|  and  other  services  rendered  In  con- 
juiv  tion  with  .tiitch  assistance. 

SMALL   BUSINESS 

Sec.  31C5.  Inofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
m.iximum  e:ttent  cc.nslstent  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  assist  American  small 
business  to  participate  equuablv  m  the  furn- 
ishing of  commoditie.-,  de.'ense  articles,  and 
services  ( inclualng  defense  services!  financed 
with  funds  m.ade  available  under  this  Act  by 
causing;  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularlv  to  small 
independent  enterprises,  information,  as  far 
in  advance  as  possible,  with  re-spect  to  pur- 
cliases  proposed  to  be  financed  with  such 
fund  5. 

SHIPPING    ON    UNITED    STATES    VESSl  LS 

Srr.  3106.  The  ocean  transportation  be- 
tween foreign  countries  of  coinmoduics  and 
defense  articles  purchased  with  foreign  cur- 
rencies made  available  or  derived  from  funds 
made  av.illalJle  under  this  Act  or  the  .'Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  .'\ESistance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  I93G,  as  amended, 
or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  trans- 
portation of  commodities  on  United  States 
fl.irr  vessels. 


TERMINATION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Src  3107.  Assistance  ( including  sales)  pro- 
vided under  any  section  of  part  II  or  part 
111  of  this  .\ct.  may.  unle-s  sooner  terminated 
by  tiic  President,  be  terminated  bv  concur- 
rent resolution  of  Congress. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  80 

Sec.  3108.  Section  104(c(  of  the  .Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assist.ince  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
tne  following:  -except  that  no  agreement 
may  be  entered  into  under  this  subsection 
(C)  unlets  such  agreement  has  been  specin- 
cally  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after 
the  date  cf  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  and  Assistance  Act:'. 

SOUTH    VIFTNAM.    LAOS,    AND    CAMEOCIA 

.Slc.  3109.  (a)  After  June  30.  1973.  no  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  of  any  defense  ar- 
ticle or  defense  service  shall  be  made,  or  any 
military  a.ssist.auce  (including  supporting  a=- 
ti.itancei  furnished  to  South  Vietnam  or  Laos 
directly  or  through  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try unless  that  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty 
IS  made,  or  such  assistance  is  furnished,  un- 
der this  .Act.  The  provisions  of  this  sui-^ec- 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  fv.nds  obligated  prior 
to  July  1.  1973. 

(b)  Any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  made 
or  assistance  provided  under  this  'ac:  to 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia  shall  be 
made  or  furnished  with  the  objective  of 
bringhig  about  peace  in  Indochina  and  strict 
implementation  of  the  cca.c-:;re  agreements 
in  Victn.-m  and  Laos  and  anv  cease-fire 
agreement  that  may  be  reached  in  the  future 
with  respect  to  Cambodia 

(c)  Armaments,  munitions,  and  war  mate- 
rials may  be  provided  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  under  any  provision  t.f  this  Act  only 
for  the  purjiose  of  replaLing.  on  the  basis  of 
piece  for  piece  and  with  armaments,  muni- 
tions, and  war  materials  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics and  properties,  those  armaments, 
munitions,  and  war  materials  destroyed, 
damaged,  worn  out,  or  used  up  (1)  ui  the 
case  o!  South  Vietn.am,  after  January  27.  1973. 
and  which  are  included  on  lists  previously 
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furnished  by  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  International  Commission  of  Con- 
trol and  Supervision  for  Vietnam,  and  (2) 
in  the  case  of  Laos,  after  February  21,  1973, 
and  which  are  included  on  lists  previously 
furnished  by  the  Government  of  Laos  to  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision  for  Laos. 

id)  If  a  cease-lire  agreement  is  entered 
wtih  respect  to  Cambodia,  then,  commenc- 
inu  with  the  da'.e  such  agreement  becomes 
e:reclive,  armaments,  munitions,  and  war 
ni.nenals  .shall  be  pro\ided  Cambodia  luider 
'his  Act  only  and  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Uie  provisions  of  such  agreement. 

ie»  Armaments,  munitions,  and  war  mate- 
rials may  be  provided  to  South  Vietnam  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
oi  this  section  if  the  President  finds  and  re- 
ports to  Congress  that  the  Agreement  on 
Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam, signed  in  Paris  on  January  27.  1973.  Is 
no  longer  in  effect.  No  armaments,  munitions, 
or  war  material.s  may  be  provided  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection,  however,  until  the 
President  has  reported  such  finding  to  Con- 
gress. 

(f )  The  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
within  30  davs  after  the  end  of  each  quarter 
of  each  fiscal  year,  a  report  on  ( 1  )  the  nature 
and  quaruiry  of  aU  types  of  foreign  assist- 
ance provided  bv  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
under  this  or  any  other  law,  (2)  the  number 
and  types  of  United  States  personnel  present 
in,  or  who  are  Involved  in  providing  such 
assistance  to,  such  countries  and  who  are 
paid  directly  or  indirectly  with  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  i3)  the  gen- 
eral .s'anis  of  the  implementation  of  all 
cea<e-lire  agreements  with  respect  to  Indo- 
cluna  For  purpo.ses  of  this  subsection,  "for- 
eign assistance  ■  and  'provided  by  the  United 
States  Government"  have  the  same  meanings 
given  those  terms  under  section  3301(d)  of 
this  Act. 

ACCESS  TO  CERTAIN    MILITARY    B.\SF'5   ABROAD 

Sec  3110.  None  of  the  funds  au-horl/ed  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
provide  any  kind  of  a-ssistance  to  anv  foreign 
country  in  which  a  militarv  base  Is  located 
If— 

( I )  such  ba.se  was  constructed  or  is  being 
maintained  or  operated  with  funds  furnished 
by  the  United  States:  ai.d 

1 2)  personnel  of  the  United  States  carry 
out  milit.iry  operations  from  such  base: 
unless  and  until  the  President  has  deter- 
mined and  informed  the  Congress  in  writing, 
that  the  government  of  such  country  has, 
consistent  with  .security,  au'horized  access, 
on  a  regular  basis,  to  bona  fide  news  media 
corre-pondet.'s  of  the  United  States  fo  such 
military  ba-:e. 

AltJ    TO    GPEECE 

Sec,  3111  71',e  Congress  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  provide  military  assistance  and  military 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  to  or  for 
the  Government  of  Greece  onlv  when  that 
government  fulfills  Its  obligatioiis  under  the 
North  Atla'itic  Treaty,  Including  both  ad- 
herence to  the  political  principles  .stated  In 
'he  preamb:o  to  the  Trea'y  and  the  manite- 
iKince  of  its  capability  to  perform  common 
defetiie  funcMons  assigned  under  the  curretit 
N')rtii  A'lantic  Treaty  Organisation  defense 
plaiii  Therefore,  no  military  assistance  and 
no  sales,  credit  sale  „  or  guaranties  shall  be 
prot  ided  to  or  for  the  Government  of  Greece 
under  this  or  any  other  law  on  and  af'er  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  until  the 
Presltlent  M)  undertakes  a  comprehensive 
review,  after  such  date,  of  United  S'ates 
p.jlicv  toward  Greece,  (2)  has  made  a  full 
report  with  respect  to  such  review  to  Con- 
^•re-s.  and  i3)  finds  and  repor's  to  Congress 
'hat.  as  a  re-ult  of  such  review,  the  Govern- 
nient  of  Greece  is  in  full  compliance  with  Us 
political  and  military  obligations  under  the 


North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  funds  obligated 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment. 

LIMITATION   ON    PROVIDING   CERTAIN   DEFENSE 
ARTICLES    AND    SERVICE 

Sec.  3112.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  turnish.  by  grant,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty,  sophisticated  weapons  systems, 
such  as  missile  systems  and  advanced  jet  air- 
crait  for  military  purposes,  to  any  under- 
doveloped  country,  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  furnishing  of  such  weap- 
o.is  systems  is  important  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  reports 
V,  iihla  thirty  days  each  such  determination 
to  the  Congre.^s. 

(b)  Decisions  to  furnish  defense  articles 
and  services  made  under  this  Act  shall  take 
into  account  whether  such  assistance  will — 

(1)   contribute  to  ati  arms  race; 

12)  increase  the  possibility  of  outbreak  or 
esc-ilatiou  cf  conflicts:  or 

(3  I  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral 
or   multilateral   arms   control   arrangements. 

Chapter  33— Reports  and  Information 

ANNUAL  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  REPORT 

Sec.  3301.  (a)  In  order  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  may  oe  better  and 
more  currently  iaiormed  regarding  the  vol- 
ume and  cost  of  assistance  extended  by  tlie 
United  States  Government  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations,  and  In 
order  that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  may  be  better  informed  regarding  the 
sa!e  of  arms  to  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations  by  private  industry  of 
the  United  iStates.  not  later  than  Dcceml)er 
31  of  each  year  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Con.giess  an  annual  report,  tor  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  report  is  transmitted, 
showing— 

( 1 )  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  aU  foreign 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  by  any  means  to  all  foreign 
countries  and  International  organizations, 
and  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  such  as- 
sistance by  category  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  each  such  country  and 
organization,  during  that  fiscal  year; 

(2i  the  total  amounts  of  foreign  ctirrency 
paid  by  each  foreign  country  or  international 
organisation  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  such  fiscal  year,  what  each  payment 
was  made  for,  whether  any  portion  of  such 
payment  was  returned  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  country  or  organization 
from  which  the  payment  was  obtained  or 
whether  any  such  portion  was  transferred  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  another 
foreign  country  or  Inlcrnational  organii-a- 
tion,  and.  If  so  returned  or  transferred,  the 
kind  of  assistance  obtained  by  that  country 
or  organization  with  those  foreign  currencies 
and  the  dollar  value  of  such  kind  of  assist- 
ance; 

(3)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  weap- 
ons, weapons  systems,  munitions,  aircraft, 
military  boats,  military  vessels,  and  other 
implements  of  war,  and  the  aggregate  dollar 
value  of  each  category  of  such  implements 
of  war.  exported  under  any  export  license,  to 
all  foreign  countries  and  international  orga- 
nizations, and  to  each  such  country  and  or- 
ganization, during  that  fiscal  year: 

(4)  all  exports  of  significant  defense  arti- 
cles on  the  United  States  munitions  list  to 
any  foreign  government,  international  orga- 
nization, or  other  forngn  recipient  or  pur- 
chaser, by  the  United  States  under  this  Act 
or  any  other  authority,  or  by  any  Individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  oilier  associa- 
tion doing  business  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  full  information 
as  to  the  particular  defense  articles  so  ex- 
ported, the  particular  recipient  or  purcha.ser. 
the  terms  of  the  export,  including  its  selling 
price.  If  any.  and  such  other  Information  as 
ma.\  be  appropriate  to  enable  the  Congress  to 


evaluate  the  distribution  of  United  States 
defense  articles  abroad;  and 

(5)  such  other  matters  relating  to  foreign 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  President  considers  ap- 
propriate, including  explanations  of  the  in- 
formation required  under  clauses  ( 1 ) 
through  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(ti)  All  information  contained  in  any  re- 
port transmitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
public  information.  However,  in  the  case  of 
any  itoin  of  information  to  bo  incluued  i'l 
any  such  report  that  the  President,  on  a.i 
extraordinary  basis,  determines  is  clearly 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  explain  in  a  supplemental 
report  why  pu))lication  of  each  specific  item 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  A  stipplement  to  any  report 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  the 
same  time  that  the  report  is  transmitted. 

Ic)  If  the  Congress  is  not  in  session  at  the 
time  a  report  or  supplement  is  transmitted 
to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  accept  the  report  or  supplement- 
on  bohalf  of  their  respective  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  present  the  report  or  supplement 
to  the  two  Houses  immediately  upon  their 
convening. 

(d)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  "foreign  assistance"  means  any  tangi- 
ble or  intangible  item  provided  by  the  United 
Stales  Government  under  this  or  any  other 
law  to  a  foreign  country  or  International 
orf.ani/ation.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
any  training,  service,  or  technical  advice,  any 
Item  of  real,  personal,  or  ml.xed  property, 
any  agrifultural  commodity.  United  States 
dollars,  and  any  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  any  foreign 
country;  and 

(2)  "provided  by  the  United  Slates  Oov- 
eriiment"  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
foreign  assistance  provided  by  means  of  gill, 
loan,  sale,  credit,  or  guaranty. 

QVARTERLY    REPORTS 

Sec  3302.  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  vcar 
which  begins  July  1.  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mif.ec  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter 
of  each  fiscal  year,  a  written  report  with 
respect  to  such  quarter  on — 

(l)(A)  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties 
made  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  foreign  count rv 
under  chapter  11  of  this  Act.  giving  in  detail 
each  country  to  or  on  whose  behalf  such 
siles.  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  were  ex- 
tended, and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  (including 
the  guaranty  fee  and  the  person  extending 
the  credit  so  guaranteed),  (B)  forecasts  of 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  to  that  for- 
eign country  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  report  is  transmitted  and 
the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  IC)  tlie 
balance  remaining  to  be  paid  by  that  coun- 
try on  each  loan  made  or  guaratueed  under 
such  chapter; 

(2)  the  total  value  for  each  foreign  country 
of  all  deliveries  of  excess  defense  articles. 
Includin.g  a  specification  for  each  country  of 
the  aggregate  original  acquisition  costs  and 
the  aggregate  value  at  time  of  delivery  of 
such  articles; 

(3)  the  total  value  of  all  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  provided  each  foreign 
country  under  this  Act  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  specifying  separately  for  each 
such  country  (A)  the  total  value  of  defense 
articles  and  the  total  value  of  defense  serv- 
ices provided  that  country,  and  (B)  each 
provision  of  law  under  which  such  articles 
and  services  are  provided  and  the  total 
value  furni.shed  under  each  such  provision; 
and 

(4m A)  the  number  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  personnel   detailed   or   assigned    to 
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each  military  assistance  advisory  group,  mil- 
itary mission,  or  other  organization  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  each  foreign 
country  performing  activities  similar  to  any 
such  group  or  mission.  iB)  the  number  of 
such  personnel  detailed  or  assigned  to  the 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mis- 
iion  to  that  country  performing  primarily 
military  advisory  duties.  (C)  the  number  of 
such  personnel  so  detailed  or  assigned  to 
each  such  group,  mi.sslon,  organization,  and 
diplomatic  mission  on  the  first  day  of  the  fis- 
cal year  with  respect  to  which  such  report 
pertains,  and  (D(  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel so  detailed  or  assigned  to  each  such 
group,  mission,  organization,  or  diplomatic 
mission  on  the  last  of  the  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  that  report  per- 
tains, 

PRESIDENTIAL     FINDINGS     AND     DETERMINATIONS 

Sec  3303.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
President  is  required  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  or  to  any  committee  or  officer  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  concerning  any 
finding  or  determination  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  International  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  or  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year,  that  finding  or  determination  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  signed  bv  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
any  such  finding  or  determination  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  that  finding  or  determi- 
nation has  been  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

(c)  Each  such  finding  or  determination 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  it  has  been  re- 
duced to  writing  and  signed  bv  the  Presi- 
dent. In  any  case  in  which  tlie  President 
concludes  that  such  publication  would  be 
harmful  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  only  a  statement  that  a  deter- 
mination or  finding  has  been  made  by  the 
President,  including  the  name  and  section 
of  the  Act  under  which  it  was  made,  shall  be 
published. 

(d)  No  committee  or  officer  of  either 
House  of  Congress  shall  be  denied  any  re- 
quested information  relating  to  any  finding 
or  determination  which  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Congress,  or  to  any 
committee  or  officer  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, under  any  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
International  Development  Act,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  even  though 
such  report  has  not  yet  been  transmitted  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  officer  of  either 
House  of  Congress. 

PUBLIC    DISCLOSURE     OF    CERTAIN     MUNITIONS 
CONTROL    LICENSES 

Sec.  3304.  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; 

"(e)  Licemses  issued  for  the  export  of 
articles  on  the  United  States  Munitions  List 
in  excess  of  $100,000  shall  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  report  shall  contain— 

"(1)  the  items  to  be  exported  under  the 
license; 

"(2)  the  quantity  of  each  such  item  to  be 
furnished; 

"(3)  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
signee and  of  the  ultimate  user  of  each  such 
Item;  and 

"(4)  an  Injunction  whenever  appropriate, 
concerning  the  necessity  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  information  provided." 


Chapter  35 — Miscellaneous 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

.Sec.  3501.  This  Act  is  effective  July  1,  1973. 

LAWS    REPEALED 

Sec  3502.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  repealed; 

1 1 1  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961; 

(2)  sections  634.  650,  654.  and  657  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1961; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  .Act; 

(4)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  t-o  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  January  12.  1971,  as 
amended  (except  section  12); 

(01  tiie  Speci--.tl  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971  (except  section  7i ;  and 

(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1956. 

(bi  Any  amounts  in  the  separate  fund  ac- 
count established  under  section  524  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  any 
amounts  that  would  have  been  paid  into  such 
fund  but  for  the  repeal  of  such  section,  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pr.ated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  liabilities  incurred  by  the  United  States 
in  providing  military  assistance  on  credit 
and  guaranty  terms  under  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(c)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or 
provisions  of  such  Acts,  repealed  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  hereafter  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  this  Act  or  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in 
such  Acts  to  Acts  not  iiamed  in  that  sub- 
section. 

SAVINGS    PRO%ISIONS 

Sfc.  3503.  (a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  deter- 
minations, authorizations,  regulations, 
orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  ac- 
tions Issued,  undertaken,  or  entered  into 
under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  by  section  3502  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  efiect  until  modified 
by  appropriate  authority. 

(b.)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  estab- 
lish conditions  ',vhich  must  be  complied  with 
before  use  may  he  made  of  authority  con- 
tained in.  or  funds  authorized  by,  this  Act, 
compliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of,  substan- 
tially similar  conditions  under  Acts  listed  in 
section  3502  of  this  Act  or  Acts  repealed  by 
those  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  established  by 
this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  law  repealed  by  section  3502  of  this 
Act  shall,  unless  otherwise  authorized  or  pro- 
vided by  law,  remain  available  for  their  orig- 
inal purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sion of  law  originally  applicable  thereto,  or 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  cur- 
rently applicable  to  those  purposes. 

STATUTORY   CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  3504.  (a)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any 
circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Act.  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision 
to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  in  any  way  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON   CONVENTIONAL 
ARMS 

Sec  3505.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  rapidly  expanding  interna- 
tional trade  in  conventiona:  arms — 


( 1 )  constitutes  a  severe  and  wasteful  drain 
on  finite  world  resources,  particularly  on  the 
seriously  limited  resources  of  the  less-de- 
veloped nations; 

(2)  does  not  in  general  contribute  to  inter- 
national stability,  but  serves  primarily  to  es- 
calate the  levels  of  potential  violence  among 
nations;  and 

(3)  could  be  curtailed  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  supplying  nations,  if 
those  nations  were  to  negotiate  and  imple- 
ment certain  limitations  on  production  and 
distribution  of  conventional  arms:  that  such 
limitations,  if  deolgned  with  appropriate  pro- 
visions, could  be  implemented  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  security  of  any  nation;  and  that. 
because  the  number  of  nations  acting  as  ma- 
jor suppliers  of  conventional  arms  is  lar 
smaller  than  the  number  of  nations  acting 
as  purchasers,  such  agreements  among  sup- 
plying nations  are  a  promising  method  of 
entailing  arms  transfers  and  would  not 
therefore  represent  an  unreasonable  en- 
croachment upon  the  sovereigniv  of  the  re- 
cipient nation.^. 

(b)  It  is  further  the  sen.se  of  the  Conc.-ess 
that  the  United  States  should  properly  as- 
sume a  leadership  role  in  bringing  about 
such  cooperation,  and  should  be  prepared  to 
demonstrate  restraint  in  its  own  sales  in 
order  to  create  a  climate  conducive  to  imcr- 
national  supplier-nation  cooperation. 

Therefore,   the    President    is  directed— 

( 1  I  to  undertake  a  concerted  eflort  to  con- 
vene an  international  conference  within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  among  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
pifblics.  Great  Britain.  France,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  the  People  s  Reptib- 
lic  of  China,  Sweden.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Canada,  and  other  countries  which  are  act- 
ing as  major  international  arms  suppliers,  on 
the  subject  of  conventional  arms  tran,sfers. 
for  the  purposes  of — 

(.A  I  negotiating,  among  supplying  nations. 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  an  agree- 
ment which  would  place  a  workable  ceiling 
on  such  transfers:  and 

(B)  establishing  a  mechanism  through 
which,  ov.cv  such  a  ceiling  has  been  achieved, 
the  level  of  arms  transfers  may  be  prog.-es- 
sively  reduced:  and 

(2 1  to  make  a  detailed  report  to  the  Con- 
press  within  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  on  the  crorgess  of  this 
eUort. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presicient.  I  move 
to  recon.sWer  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  pa.'i.seid. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lav  that 
motion  on  the  tabic.  I  a.5k  for  the  yeas 
and  nay.s. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
.second.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leci.^Iative  cerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
th.at  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Bible  1.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland',  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Ervin>,  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  'Mr.  Gk.'.vel>,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Huddleston  ' .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachuetts  'Mr,  Kennedy', 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gfe'.  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr,  MclNTYRE',  the  Senator  from 
Rhixle  Island  'Mr.  Pastoke',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Syminc- 
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TON  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  'Mr.  Biden)  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Cl.ark)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  bu.siness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Cl.ark)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
the  Senator  for  Virginia  iMr.  Scott>  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Bartlett  ) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Brock  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley", 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Cur- 
tis > ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Saxbe  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  wa.'>  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  35.  as  follows: 


[No.  236  Leg 

1 

YEAS — iO 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Muntoya 

Bellmon 

Haihaway 

Moss 

Eentsen 

HolI:n-s 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Hu-hes 

Pearson 

Byr(J.  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Pell 

Case 

Inouye 

Percy 

ChUes 

Javits 

Randolph 

Church 

Lon4 

Schweiker 

Crani'.oH 

Ma-;nusou 

S'.evensou 

E.T-;Icton 

Miinsfl.-ia 

Tuft 

Fon:,' 

Mathias 

Ttinney 

Fiilbri-ht 

McClellan 

Hiirt 

McGovern 
NAYS— 35 

Abuure^k 

Fannm 

Ntlson 

Allen 

Ouiiiwatcr 

Nuiin 

Baker 

Griffin 

Packwood 

Burchck 

Gurney 

Proxmire 

Bvrd. 

Hansen 

R(.th 

Hurry  F. 

Jr.     Hatfield 

Scott.  Pa. 

Camiou 

Helms 

Sparkniaii 

Cook 

Hruska 

K'pvens 

Coiion 

Jackson 

Talmad'-'e 

Dole 

J.jhnston 

Thurmond 

DorriPuIrl 

McClure 

Tuwer 

Dcnuiiick 

Mctcalf 

tVfU'ker 

NOT  VOTING- 

25 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Saxbe 

Be.t:i 

Erv.n 

.Scu'.r.  Va. 

Bennett 

GravPl 

SiaBord 

Bible 

HuUcileSton 

biennis 

Biclcn 

K'.-iincdy 

Syinin^tou 

Bruck 

M(Gee 

Willia.nis 

Buckley 

.Mclntyre 

Younfi 

Clark 

PasT.ore 

Curtis 

Ribicoff 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  cleri- 
cal and  other  technical  changes  in  S. 
1443. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  IN- 
CREASE IN  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  tlie  con.sideration  of  Calendar 
No.  236.  H.R.  8410.  an  act  to  continue 
the  existing  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  through  November  30, 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  that 
it  be  made  the  pending  bu-siness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  a.'i.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bJl  (H.R.  C410)  to  continue  the 
existing  temijorary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  hmit  through  November  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment  on  page  3, 
after  line  8.  in.sert  a  new  title,  as  follows: 

TITLF      II— PROVISIONS      RELATING      TO 

THE    SOCIAL    SECURITY    ACT 

Part  A — Incre.ase  in  i3ocI.^L  Securitt 

Benefits 

cost-of-mvinc   in'crease  in  social  sfcfhity 

benefits 

Sec.  201.  (a)il)  The  Secret.iry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  iu  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  '■Secretary")  shall, 
in  accordance  with  th.  provl.sions  of  this  sec- 
tion, increa.se  the  monthly  benefits  and 
lump-sum  death  payments  payalj'.e  under 
title  II  of  the  Soci.il  Security  Act  by  the 
percentage  by  which  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  prepared  by  the  Dep.Trtment  of  Labor 
for  the  month  of  June  1973  exceeds  such 
index  for  the  month  of  June  1972. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  (and  the 
incre  ise  in  benefits  nT.ide  hereunder)  shall 
be  effective,  in  the  case  of  monthly  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
only  for  months  after  December  1973  and 
prior  to  January  1975.  and.  in  the  case  of 
lump-stim  death  payments  under  such  title, 
only  v.ith  respect  to  deaths  which  occur  after 
December  1973  and  prior  to  January  1975. 

ibi  The  increa.se  in  social  security  benefits 
authorised  under  this  section  shall  be  pro- 
vided, and  any  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary m  connection  with  the  provision  of  such 
increase  in  benefits  shall  be  made,  in  the 
maimer  pre-^'-ribed  In  section  215(i)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  implementation 
of  cost-of-living  increases  authorised  under 
title  II  of  such  Act,  except  that  the  amount 
of  such  increa.se  shall  be  based  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  described 
In  subsection  (a) 

(c)  The  Increase  in  social  security  benefits 
pro-,  ided  bv  this  section  shall — 

( 1  I  not  be  considered  to  be  an  increa.se  in 
benefits  made  under  r.r  pursuant  to  .section 
215ii)   of  ths  Social  .Security  Act,  and 

(2)  not  (except  for  purposes  of  section 
203(ai  (2)  ol  such  Act,  as  in  effect  after  De- 
cember 1973)  be  considered  to  be  a  "general 
Ijcne.t  increase  under  this  title"  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  215(1)  (3)  of  such 
Act ) : 

and  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  any  increase  In  the 
'  coiuributlon  and  benefit  ba.se''  (as  that 
term  is  employed  in  .section  230  of  such  Act), 
or  any  increase  in  the  "exempt  amount"  (as 
such  term  is  u.scd  lu  .section  203(f)  (8)  of 
such  Act) . 


(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  (directly  or  indirectly) 
any  increase  in  monthly  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  month 
after  December  1974.  or  any  increase  'a  lump- 
sum death  payments  payable  under  such 
title  in  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  after 
December  1974.  The  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  increase  In  benefits  authorized 
by  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section 
(during  the  period  it  was  in  effect)  in  the 
application,  after  December  1974,  of  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  202(q)  and  203(a)  of  such 
Act  shall  not,  lor  purposes  of  the  preceding; 
sentence,  be  considered  to  be  an  increase  in 
a  monthly  benefit  for  a  month  after  De- 
cember 1974. 

Part  B — Provisions  Rei.ati.ng  to  Federai. 
Procra.m  or  Supplemental  Secvrity  In- 
come 

INCr.EASE    IN    supplemental    SECURITY    INCOME 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  1611(a)(1)(A)  and 
-section  16111b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity amendments  of  1972)  ^re  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,560  '  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$1,680". 

(b)  Section  16U(a)(2)(A)  and  section 
1611(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (as  so  enacted)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,340"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,520". 

SUPPLE  .mental  security   INCOME  BENEFITS  FOR 
ESSENTIAL    PERSONS 

Sec.  211.  (a)(1)  In  determining  (for  pur- 
poses of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  in  effect  after  December  1973)  the  eligibil- 
ity for  and  the  amount  of  the  supplementary 
security  income  benefit  payable  to  any  quali- 
fied individual  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b)), 
with  respect  to  any  period  for  which  such  in- 
dividual has  in  his  home  an  essential  person 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (c) )  — 

(A)  the  dollar  amounts  specified.  In  sub- 
.section  (a)(1)(A)  and  (2)  (A),  and  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  and  (2) ,  of  section  1611  of  such 
Act,  shall  each  be  increased  by  S840  for  each 
such  essential  person,  and 

(Bi  the  income  and  resources  of  such  in- 
dividual shall  (for  purposes  of  such  title 
XVI )  be  deemed  to  include  the  income  and 
resources  of  such  essential  person; 
except  that  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  be 
applicable  for  any  period  which  begins  m  or 
after  the  first  month  that  such  individual— 

(C)  does  not  but  would  (except  for  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph   (Bi  )   meet — 

(1)  the  criteria  established  with  respect  to 
Income  in  .section  1611  la)  of  such  Act.  or 

(11)  the  criteria  established  with  respect  to 
resources  by  such  section  1611(a)  (or,  if  ap- 
plicable,   by   section    1611(g)    of   such    .^ct). 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  161Hg)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  in  effect  -ifter 
December  1973)  shall,  in  the  case  of  any 
qualified  individual  (as  defined  in  sub.secMon 
(b)),  be  applied  so  as  to  include.  In  the  re- 
sources of  such  Individual,  the  resources  of 
any  person  (described  in  subsection  (b)(2)) 
whose  needs  were  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  need  of  such  individual  for  the 
aid  or  assistance  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b) (1). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  .section,  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  a  "qualified  individual"  only 
if— 

(1)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  .:uch 
individual  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  a-ssistance 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  X, 
XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 

(2)  in  determining  the  need  of  such  in- 
dividual for  such  aid  or  assistance  for  such 
month  under  such  State  plan,  there  were 
taken  into  account  the  needs  of  a  person 
(other  than  such  Individual)  who— 
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(A)  was  living  in  the  home  of  such  in- 
dividual, and 

(B)  was  not  eligible  (in  his  or  her  own 
right)  for  aid  or  assistance  under  such  State 
plan  for  such  month. 

(c)  The  term  "essential  per.son",  when 
u.sed  in  connection  with  any  qualified  indi- 
vidual, means  a  person  who — 

(1)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was 
a  person  (described  in  subsection  (b)(2i) 
whose  needs  were  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  need  of  such  individual  for 
aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)(1)  as  such  State 
plan   was  in  effect   for  June   1973. 

(2)  lives  in  the  home  of  such  individual, 

(3)  is  not  eligible  (in  his  or  her  own  right) 
for  supplemental  security  income  benefits 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  in  effect  after  December  1973).  and 

(4)  is  not  the  eligible  spou.se  (as  that  term 
Is  used  in  such  title  XVI)  of  such  individual 
by  any  other  individual. 

If  for  any  month  .Tfter  December  1973  any 
person  falls  to  meet  the  criteria  specified  iii 
paragraph  (2),  (3i,  or  (4)  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  such  person  shall  not.  for  surii 
month  or  any  month  thereafter  be  con.=id- 
ered   to  be   an   essential   person. 

MANDATORY      M1NIMU.-.I      STATE      SVPPLE.MENTA- 
TION     OF     SSI     BE.NEFITS     PROGRAM 

Sec.  212.  (a)(li  In  order  for  anv  State 
(other  than  the  Commonwealth  of"  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  to  be 
eligible  for  payments  pursuant  to  title  XIX, 
with  respect  to  expeiidiiurcs  for  anv  quarter 
beginning  after  December  1973.  and  prior  to 
January  1.  1975.  such  State  must  have  in 
effect  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  i hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  tlie  ".Secretary") 
whereby  the  State  will  provide  to  individuals 
residing  in  the  State  supplementary  pay- 
ments as  required  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Any  agreement  entered  into  bv  a  State 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall'  provide 
that  each  Individual  who — 

(A)  is  an  aged,  blind,  or  di.sabled  individ- 
ual (within  the  meaning  of  section  1614(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  enacted  by 
section  301  of  the  .Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972)  .  and 

(B)  for  the  month  of  Deceiiiber  1973  was 
a  recipient  of  (and  was  eligible  to  receive) 
aid  or  assistance  iln  the  form  of  money 
payments)  under  a  State  plan  of  such  State 
(approved  under  title  I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI, 
of  the  Social  Security  Act) 

shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  from  the  State. 
the  supplementary  payment  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  for  each  month,  beginning 
with  January  1974  and  ending  with  the  clo.se 
of  December  1974  (or.  if  later,  the  close  of 
the  month  the  State,  at  its  option,  mav  spec- 
ify in  the  agreement  or  in  a  subsequent 
modification  of  the  agreement),  or.  If  earlier, 
whichever  of  the  following  first  occurs: 

(C)  the  month  in  which  such  individual 
dies,  or 

(D)  the  fir.st  month  In  which  such  individ- 
ual ceases  to  meet  the  condition  .specified  in 
subparagraph  (A); 

except  that  no  individual  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  such  supplementary  payment  for 
any  month,  if,  for  such  month,  such  in- 
dividual was  ineligible  to  receive  supple- 
mental income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  section  161  De)  (2)  or  (3)  or 
section    1611  if)    of   such    Act. 

(3)  (A)  The  supplementary  payment  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  which  shall  be 
paid  for  any  month  to  any  individual  who 
is  entitled  thereto  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
(except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (D) ) 
be  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the  amount  by 
which  such  individuals   "December  1973  in- 
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come"  (as  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B))  exceeds  the  amount  of  such  individ- 
ual's "title  XVI  benefit  plus  other  Income" 
I  as  determined  under  subparagraph  (C)  )  for 
such  month,  or  (il)  if  greater,  such  amount 
as  the  State  may  specify. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  an 
individual's  "December  1973  income"  means 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of— 

(i)  the  amount  of  the  aid  or  assistance 
(in  the  form  of  money  payments)  which 
such  individual  would  have  received  (in- 
cluding any  part  of  such  amount  which  is 
attributable  to  meeting  the  needs  of  any 
other  person  who.se  presence  in  such  in- 
dividuals home  is  essential  to  such  mdivid- 
uars  well-being)  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1973  under  a  plan  (approved  under  title 
I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVT.  of  the  Social  Security 
Ac\)  of  the  State  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection,  if  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  plan  (relating  to 
eligibility  for  and  amount  of  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance payable  theretmder)  were,  for  the 
m.onth  of  December  1973.  the  same  as  those 
in  effect,  under  such  plan,  for  the  month  of 
June  1973.  and 

(li)  the  amount  of  the  income  of  such 
individual  (other  than  the  aid  or  a.ssistance 
described  in  clau.se  (i))  received  by  such 
individu.al  in  December  1973.  minus  aitv  such 
income  which  did  not  result,  but  which  if 
properly  reported  would  have  resulted  in  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  such  aid  or 
as.sistance. 

(Ci  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) . 
the  amount  of  an  individuafs  "title  XVI 
benefit  plus  other  income""  for  any  month 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of — 
(i)  the  amount  (if  any)  of  the  supple- 
mental security  income  payment  to  which 
such  Individual  is  entitled  "for  such  month 
under  title  XVT  of  the  Social  .Security  Act, 
and 

(ii)  the  amount  of  any  income  of  such 
individual  for  such  month  (other  than  in- 
come In  the  form  of  a  payment  described  in 
clause    (1)  ) . 

iD)  If  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
p.T.ragraph  (B)  (i(  includes,  in  the  case  of  any 
individual,  an  amount  which  was  pajable  to 
such  individual  solely  because  of^ 

(i)  a  special  need  for  such  individual  (in- 
cluding any  special  allowance  for  housing, 
or  the  rental  value  of  housing  furnished  in 
kind  to  such  individual  in  lieu  of  a  rental  al- 
lowance) which  existed  in  December  1973,  or 
Hi)  any  special  circumstance  (such  as  the 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  a  person  whose 
presence  in  such  Individuars  home.  In  De- 
cember 1973.  was  essential  to  such  individ- 
ual's well-being), 

and.  if  for  any  month  after  December  1973 
there  is  a  change  with  respect  to  such  special 
need  or  circumstance  which,  if  such  change 
had  existed  in  December  1973,  the  amount 
described  in  subparagraph  (Bid)  with  re- 
spect to  such  Individual  would  have  been 
reduced  on  account  of  such  change,  then. 
for  such  month  and  for  each  month  there- 
after the  amount  of  the  supplementary  pay- 
ment payable  under  the  agreement  entered 
into. under  this  sub.sectlon  to  such  individ- 
ual shall  (unless  the  State,  at  its  option, 
otherwise  specifies)  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
(described  in  subparagraph  (B)(i))  would 
have  been  so  reduced. 

(b)(1)  Any  State  having  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  may 
enter  into  an  administration  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  whereby  the  Secretary  will,  on 
behalf  of  such  State,  make  the  supplemen- 
tary payments  required  under  the  agreement 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Any  such  administration  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  a  State  entered 
into  under  this  subsection  shall  provide  that 


the  Slate  will  (A)  certify  to  the  Secretary 
the  names  of  each  individual  who,  for  De- 
cember 1973.  ■R-as  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assist- 
ance (in  the  form  of  money  payments)  under 
a  plan  of  .such  State  approved  under  title  I. 
X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  .\cr. 
together  with  the  amount  of  such  assi.stance 
payable  to  each  such  individual  and  the 
amovmt  of  such  individual's  Decemljer  1973 
income  i  as  defined  in  subsection  (a)(3)iBii. 
and  (B)  provide  the  Secretary  with  such 
additional  data  at  such  times  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  in  order  proper- 
ly, economically,  and  efficiently  to  carry  out 
such  administration  agreement. 

(3)  Any  State  which  has  entered  into  an 
administration  agreement  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  at  such  times  and  in  such  install- 
ments as  may  be  aj^reed  ui)on  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  State,  pay  to  the  Secretary 
an  amouiit  equal  to  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  Secretary  as  supplementary  paymeiits 
to  individuals  entitled  thereto  under  the 
ngreement  entered  into  "ttith  such  State  un- 
der subsection  (a) . 

(c)(1)  Supplementary  p^iyments  made 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  Into  under 
subsection  la)  shall  be  excluded  under  sec- 
tion 1612(b)(6)  of  the  Social  Security  .Jict 
(as  m  eilect  after  December  1973  i  in  (ieter- 
mming  income  of  individuals  for  purposes  of 
title  XVI  of  such  Act   las  so  in  effect). 

(2i  Supplementary  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  (pursuant  to  an  administration 
agreement  entered  into  under  subsection 
ibn  shall,  for  purposes  of  section  401  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972.  be 
considered  to  be  p.ayments  made  under  an 
agreement  entered  into  vmder  stctiou  1616 
of  the  Social  Security  .^ct  (as  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972):  except  that  nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  waive,  with  re- 
spect to  the  payments  so  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  provisions  of  subsection  i  b)  of  such 
section  401. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (atd).  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  have  entered  into 
ati  agreement  ut-.der  sub.=:ectlcn  (ai  of  this 
section  if  such  State  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  section 
1616  of  the  Social  Stcurity  Act  under  which — 

(1)  Individuals,  other  than  individuals 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  (A)  and  (B), 
are  entitled  to  receive  supplementary  pay- 
ments, and 

)2i  supplementary  benefits  are  payable,  to 
individuals  described  In  subsection  (ai(2) 
(A)  and  (B)  at  a  level  and  under  terms  and 
conditions  which  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments specified  in  stibsection  la). 

(e)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions otherwise  provide,  the  provisions  of 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  en- 
acted by  section  301  of  the  &^'cial  Security 
Amendments  of  1972),  including  the  provi- 
sions of  part  B  of  such  title,  relating  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  bene- 
fits authorized  by  such  title  are  payable  shall, 
where  not  inronsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  be  applicable  to  the  paynients 
made  under  an  agreement  under  subsection 
<b)  of  this  secti'-'n;  and  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secret.Try  by  such  title  may. 
where  appropriate,  be  exerci.sed  by  him  in 
the  administration  of  this  section. 

PREFEKF.N'CE  FOR   PRESFNT  STATE   AND   lOC\L 
EMPLOYEES 

Srr  213  T!ie  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  the  reoruitmeni  and 
selection  for  employment  of  personnel  whose 
services  will  be  utilized  in  the  adminlstr.ttion 
of  the  Federal  program  of  supplemental  se- 
curity in>'ome  for  the  aged,  blii'd  and  dis- 
abled (established  by  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  .\c'  i .  shall  give  a  preference  to  qual- 
ified applicants  for  employment  who  arc  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  any  State 
program  approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or 
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XVI  of  such  Act  or  who  were  so  employed 
and  were  displaced  from  their  employment 
a>  a  result  of  the  displacement  of  such  State 
prOt;ram  by  such  Federal  program. 

Ul  TERMINATION    OF    BLINDNESS    UNDER    SITPPLE- 
MENTAL     SECURITY     INCOME     PROCRAM 

Sfc.  214  Section  1633  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972)  is  amended — 

il)  by  inserting  "lai"  immediately  after 
"Sfc    1633". 

(2i  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
Inserting;  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  subsec- 
tion lb),  the  Secretary",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bi  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
title,  whether  an  individual  is  blind,  there 
shall  be  an  examination  of  such  individual 
by  a  physician  sicilled  In  the  disea.ses  of  the 
eye  or  by  an  optometrist,  whichever  the  in- 
dividual may  select." 
Part    C — Provisions    Relating    to    Am    to 

Families  With  Dependent  Children 
pass-along   of  social   sect'rity   benefit   in- 
crease  to   recipients   of   aid   to   families 

with  dependent  children 

Sfc.  220,  (a)  Section  -1021  al  (8)  (B>  of  the 
Soci.^1  Security  Act  is  amended  by  in.sertlng 
".  and.  effective  February  1.  1974.  shall,  be- 
fore disregarding  the  amounts  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  lAi  and  clauses  (i)  and  (in 
of  this  subparagraph,  disregard  an  amount 
equal  to  5  per  centum  of  any  income,  re- 
ceived in  the  form  ot  monthly  insurance 
benefits  paid  under  title  II"  immediately 
after  "$5  per  month  of  any  income". 

(bi  Any  State  pl.tn  approved  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall, 
effective  February  1.  1974,  be  deemed  to  con- 
tain a  provision  (relating  to  the  disregarding 
of  income)  which  complies  with  the  require- 
ment impo.sed  with  respect  to  any  such  plan 
under  the  amendment  made  bv  stibsecf.oii 
(ai. 

Part  D — Social  Services  RECfL.ATioNs 

SOCLAL  services  REGUL.AT10NS  POSTPONED 

Sec.  230.  la)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  no 
regulation  and  no  modification  of  any  reg- 
ulation, promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  after  January 
1,  1973,  shall  be  effective  for  any  period 
whicn  be^jltis  prior  to  Jav.uary  1,  1974,  if 
(and  Insoiar  as)  such  regulation  or  modifica- 
tion of  a  regulation  pertains  (directly  or 
Indirectly)  to  the  provisions  of  law  con- 
tained in  section  3|ai(4i(A),  40'2(a)(19) 
(Gl,  403ia)i3i(A),  603(a)(1)(A),  1003 la) 
t3)(A).  1403(a)(3)(A),  or  1603ia)  (4)  ( A) , 
o£  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(b)(li  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation 
relating  to  "scope  of  programs",  if  such  reg- 
ulation Is  Identical  (e.xcept  as  provided  In 
the  succeeding  sentence)  to  the  provisions 
of  section  221.0  of  the  regulations  (relating 
to  social  services)  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
and  published  In  the  Fedtral  Register  on 
May  1.  1973  There  shall  he  deleted  from  the 
first  -.entence  of  subsection  (b)  of  simh  sec- 
tion 221.0  the  phrase  "meets  all  the  appli- 
cable refiuirements  of  this  part  and". 

(2)  Tiie  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
iiol  be  applicable  to  any  reguhaiun  relating 
to  "limijatioiis  on  total  amount  of  Federal 
fundi  payable  to  States  for  if>rvices",  If 
such  regulation  Is  Identical  (except  as  pni- 
vlded  In  the  succeeding  sentence)  to  the 
provisions  of  section  221  ."jS  of  the  regulations 
so  proposed  and  published  on  May  1,  1973. 
Thtre  shall  be  deleted  frfiin  sub.sectlon  (d) 
(1)  of  such  section  221.55  the  phra.se  "(as 
dcfir.ed  under  day  care  services  for  chil- 
dren)": and.  In  lieu  of  the  sentence  con- 
talned  In  subsection  (d)(5)  of  such  .section 
221  S5,  there  shall  be  Inserted  the  following: 
"•Services  provided  to  a  child  who  Is  under 
fijster  care  m  a  foster  luinlly  home   (as  de- 


fined In  section  408  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  or  In  a  child-care  institution  (as  defined 
In  such  section ) ,  or  while  awaiting  placement 
in  such  a  home  or  Institution,  but  only  II 
such  services  are  needed  by  such  child  be- 
cause he  is  under  foster  care, '. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
n()t  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  rates  and  amounts  of  Federal  financial 
participation  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam",  if  such  regulation  is 
identical  to  the  provisions  of  section  221.56 
of  the  reaulations  so  proposed  and  published 
on  May  1.  1973. 

(ci  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
lion  oo3id)  of  title  5,  United  -States  Code,  any 
ref^ulation  descriljed  in  subsection  (b)  may 
become  eilective  upon  the  date  of  Its  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register. 
Part  E — Provisions  Relating  to  Medicaid 

COVERAGE    of    ESSENTIAL    PERSONS   UNDER 
MFDICAID 

S.'c.  240.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ment;. iinpobi.'d  by  other  provisions  of  law  as  a 
condition  of  approval  of  a  State  plan  under 
tirie  XIX  of  the  .Social  Security  Act,  there 
li  hereby  imposed  the  requirement  (and  each 
sucli  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  require)  that 
a^.-ist.'.nce  be  provided  under  such  plan  to 
any  individual  who,  as  an  "essential  person" 
(as  defined  in  sub.sectlon  (b)),  was  eligible 
for  a.ssistance  under  such  plan  (.is  such  plan 
was  111  elTect  for  December  ld73).  for  each 
incii'h.  after  December  1973.  that  such  In- 
dividual continues  to  meet  the  criteria,  as 
an  essential  person,  for  eligibility  under  such 
plan  (h'i  such  plan  was  in  effect  for  Decem- 
ber 1973). 

(b)  As  u.<=ed  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
'essential  person"  means  a  person  who — 

(1)  for  the  month  of  December  1973,  was 
present  in  the  home  of  an  hidividual  who 
wns  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV, 
or  XVI,  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(21  was  not  a  recipient  of  such  aid  or 
as.i-isiance  (in  Ms  or  her  own  right)  for 
sucii  month,  but  whose  needs  were  taken 
into  account  In  determining  the  need  of 
.such  hidividu.il  for  and  the  amount  of  aid 
or  .assistance  (referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)) 
provided   to  such   Indlvidtial. 

PER-SONS  IN  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  241.  For  purposes  of  section  1902(a) 
(lui  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  any  indi- 
vidual who — • 

(1)  for  all  (or  any  part  of)  the  month  of 
December  197:i  wa^s  an  inpatient  In  an  in- 
stitution qualified  for  reimbursemen.t  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act.  and 

i2i  v.oiild  (except  for  his  being  an  In- 
patient in  such  Institution)  have  been  eligi- 
ble to  receive  aid  or  as,sLstance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI 
of  .^uch  Act. 

than  be  deemed  to  be  receiving  such  aid 
or  assistance  for  such  month  and  for  each 
Micrecding  month  in  a  continuous  period 
of  months  If,  for  each  month  in  such 
j)priort — ■ 

(3)  such  individual  continues  to  be  (for 
all  of  such  moiitli)  an  inpatient  in  such  an 
institution  and  would  (except  for  his  being 
an  inpatient  In  such  Inslltutiou)  continue 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  eligibility  to  re- 
reive  aid  or  assistance  under  such  plan  (as 
such  \>]nn  was  in  effect  for  December  1973), 

U'iCl 

(4)  such  Individual  Is  determined  (under 
the  utilization  review  and  other  professional 
audit  procedures  applicable  to  State  plans 
apjjroved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curilv  Act)  to  be  In  need  of  tare  In  such  an 
Institution. 

I!l  I.N'U    AND    DISABLED     MEDICALLY    INDIGENT 
PERSONS 

Str  242  For  purposes  of  .section  1902(a) 
(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  any  Indi- 
vidual who,  for  the  month  of  De<  emtier  1973 


was  eligible  (under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  section)  for  medical 
assistance  by  reason  of  his  having  been  de- 
termined to  meet  the  criteria  for  blindness 
or  disability  (established  by  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I,  X.  XIV,  or  XVI  of 
such  Act),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person 
described  as  being  a  person  who  "would,  if 
needy,  be  eligible  for  aid  or  assistance  un- 
der any  such  State  plan"  In  subparagraph 
(B)(1)  of  such  .section  for  each  month  in 
a  continuous  period  of  months  (beginning 
with  the  month  of  January  1974) ,  if.  for  each 
month  in  such  period,  such  Individual  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  criteria  for  blindness  or 
disability  so  established  by  such  a  State  plan 
(as  it  was  In  effect  for  December  1973). 

EXTENSION  OF  SECTION   24  9  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1972 

Sec.  243.  Section  249E  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendment  of  1972  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1975". 

REPEAL     OP     SECTION     225     OF     SOCIAL     SECURITY 
AMENDME.NTS   OF    197  2 

Sf.c.  224.  (a)  Section  1903  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (j)  thereof  (as  added  by  section  225 
of  Public  Law  92-603) . 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  ca.^e  of  ex- 
penditures for  skilled  nursing  services  and 
for  intermediate  care  facility  services  fur- 
nished In  calendar  quarters  which  begin 
after  December  31,  1972. 

Part  F — Provisions  Relating  to   Maternal 
AND  Child  Health 

GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR    MATERNAL    AND    CHILD 
HEALTH 

Sec.  250.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
502  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the 
next  5  fiscal  years". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1975". 

(3)  Section  505(a)(8)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July 
1,  1974". 

(4)  Section  f05(a)(9)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and 
liLserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974".  ^ 

(5)  Section  505(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

(6)  Section  508(b)  of  such  Act  u  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(7)  Section  509(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
hy  striking  out  "June  30,  1978"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(8)  Section  510(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(bl  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"supplemental    ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  (1)  For  each  fiscal  year  (com- 
mencing with  the  fi.-.cal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975  I ,  there  shall  (subject  to  paragraph  (2)  ) 
be  allotted  to  each  Slate  (from  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  ti.ical  year  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b))  an  amount,  which  shall  be  itt 
addition  to  and  available  for  the  .same  ptir- 
poses  as  the  allotments  of  such  State  (as  de- 
termined under  sections  503  and  504),  equal 
to  the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

"(.'\)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  sections  503  and 
504)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juiie  30, 
1973.  plus  the  amounts  of  any  grants  to  such 
States  under  sections  508,  509.  and  510,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  ( ,is  delermined  under  sections  50:1  and 
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504)   for  such  fiscal  year  which  commences 
after  June  30,  1973. 

"(2)  No  State  shall  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  section  lor  any  fiscal  year,  unless 
such  State  (in  the  administration  of  Its  State 
plan,  approved  under  section  505)  has  in 
effect  arrangements  which  the  Secretary 
finds  will  provide  for  the  continuation  of  ap- 
propriate services  to  population  groups 
previously  receiving  services  from  funds 
made  available  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974)  to  such  State  pursuant  to 
sections  508.  509,  and  510. 

"(bi^l)(A)  There  are  (subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (Bl )  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975) 
such  amotmts  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  the  allotments  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a). 

"(B)  Nothing  contained  In  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  construed  to  authorize,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  appropriation  under  this  sub- 
section of  any  amount  which  Is  in  excels  of 
the  amount  by  which — 

"(1)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  501  for  such  year  ex- 
ceeds 

"(ii)  the  total  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  501   for  such  year. 

"(2)  If,  for  any  fiscal  years,  the  total 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  is  less  than  the  total  amount  al- 
lotted to  all  States  under  stibsection  (a), 
then  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of 
each  State  (as  determined  under  sub- 
section (ai)  shall  be  reduced  to  an 
•mount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  appropilated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  of  such  Slate  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (ai)  bears  to  the  total 
amount  allotted  to  all  States  under  sub- 
section  (a)    for  such  fiscal  year." 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  anyState.  if  for  the 
fiscal  year  eiidiiiEr  June  30,  1974.  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  have  received  under  section 
503  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  such  year 
(if  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted),  plus 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  have  received  under  sec- 
tion 504  of  such  Act  for  such  year  (if  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted),  is  in  excess  of  the  sum  of — 

(C)  the  aggregate  of  the  allotments  which 
such  State  received  (for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973)  under  such  scction.s  503 
and  504.  plus 

(D)  the  aggregate  of  the  grants  received 
(for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973) 
under  sections  508,  509,  and  510  of  such  Act, 
then,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
there  shall  be  added  to  the'  allotments  of 
such  State,  under  sections  503  and  504  of 
such  Act,  in  such  proportion  to  each  such 
allotment  as  the  State  shall  specify,  an 
amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

(2)  (A)  There  are  (subject  to  rubpnragraph 
(Bl)  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
Increase  in  allotments  provided  for  ui  para- 
graph (1). 

(B)  Nothing  contained  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  construed  to  authorize,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  appro- 
priation under  this  paragraph  of  any  amount 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  by  which 

(i)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  501  of  such  year, 
exceeds 

(11)  the  total  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  501  for  such  year. 

(3)  If,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub:ection  is 
less  than  the  total  of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  added  to  the  allotments  of  States  (m 


determined  under  paragraph  (1)),  then  the 
amount  to  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  each 
State  shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated for  such  year  as  the  amount  to  be 
added  to  the  allotment  of  such  State  (as 
determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  )  bears  to 
the  total  of  the  amounts  to  be  added  to  the 
allotments  of  all  States  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ) . 

TITLE  III— IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 

PROCEDURES 
Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  Congress  has  the  sole  authority  to 
enact  legislation  and  appropriate  moneys  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  its  own  pov.ers: 

(3  I  the  Eriecutive  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congrc:^  shall  be  faithfully 
executed: 

(4  I  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to  re- 
quire that  funds  appropriated  and  obligated 
by  law  shall  be  spent  In  accordance  with 
!iuch  law; 

(5)  there  is  no  authority  expressed  or  im- 
plied under  the  CoiLstitution  of  the  United 
Stat-es  for  the  Executive  to  impound  budget 
authority  and  the  only  authority  for  such 
impoundments  by  the  executive  brancli  is 
that  which  Congress  has  expressly  delegated 
by  statute: 

(G)  by  the  -Antideficiency  Act  (Rev.  Stat, 
sec.  3679),  the  Congress  delct.'ated  to  the 
President  authority,  in  a  narrowly  defined 
area,  to  establish  reserves  for  contingencies 
or  to  effect  savings  through  changes  in  re- 
quireme:its.  greater  efficiency  of  operations, 
or  other  development.s  sub.sequent  to  the 
date  on  wliich  appropriations  arc  made  avail- 
able: 

(7)  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  con.3tltntional 
authority  for  impoundment  of  budget  au- 
thority by  the  executive  ijrancii  and  the 
narrow  area  in  which  reserves  by  the  e.xecu- 
tive  branch  have  been  expressly  authorized 
in  the  Antideficiency  Act,  the  executive 
branch  has  Impounded  mar.y  billions  of 
dollars  uf  budget  authority  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  and  not  authorized  by  the  Antide- 
ficiency Act  or  ar.y  other  Act  of  Confrress: 

(8)  impoundments  by  the  executive 
branch  have  often  been  made  without  a  legal 
basis; 

(9)  such  Impoundments  have  totally  nul- 
lified the  effect  of  appropriations  ami  obli- 
gational  authority  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  prevented  the  Congress  from  excrci.=ing 
its  constitutional  authority; 

(10)  the  executive  branch,  through  its 
presentation  to  the  Congre.ss  of  a  proposed 
budget,  the  due  respect  of  the  Congres,s  for 
the  viev.s  of  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
power  of  the  veto,  has  ample  authority  to 
affect  the  appropriation  and  obligation  proc- 
ess without  the  unilateral  authority  to  im- 
pound budj^et  atithcrity;  and 

(11)  enactment  of  this  letlilation  is  nec- 
ess.try  to  clarLfy  the  lunits  of  the  existing 
legal  authority  of  the  executive  branch  to 
impound  budget  autltority,  to  establish  a 
proper  allocation  of  authority  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  bran-h,  to  con- 
firm the  constitutional  proscription  against 
the  uiiilateral  nullification  by  tlic  executive 
branch  of  duly  enacted  authorb-ation  and 
appropriation  Acts,  and  to  establish  cmcient 
and  orderly  procedures  ■Lur  tlie  recording  of 
buclpet  authority  throurh  joint  action  by 
the  Executive  and  the  Conpre.^s.  which  shall 
anplv  to  all  impoundinents  of  btidcet  au- 
thority, regardless  of  tlie  legal  anthoritv  as- 
serted from  makins  such  impoundments" 

Sec  302  (a)  Whenever  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  cf  Management  and 
Budget,  the  head  of  any  department  or 
aucncy  of  the  United  St.-.tcs,  or  any  officer  or 
emplojee  of  the  United  Slates,  impounds  any 


budget  authority  made  ava:Iab:e.  or  orders, 
permits,  or  approves  the  impoundmg  of  any 
such  budget  authority  by  any  other  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  Stains,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  trans- 
mit to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  special  message  specifying — 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  budget  authority 
Impounded: 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  budget  auuior- 
ity  was  ordered  to  be  impounded: 

13)  the  date  the  budget  authority  was 
impounded: 

(4)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  im- 
pounded bu.d)-et  authority  would  have  been 
available  lor  obligation  except  for  such  im- 
poundment: , 

i5)  the  period  of  time  durinc  which  the 
budget  authority  is  to  be  impounded,  to  in- 
ciude  not  only  the  legal  lapsing  of  budget 
authority  but  also  administrative  decisi^ins 
to  discontinue  or  curtail  a  program;  ! 

(6)  the  reasons  for  the  impoundment.  In- 
cluding any  legal  authority  invoked  bv  him 
to  justify  the  impoundment  and.  when  the 
justification  invoked  is  a  requirem.-'nt  to 
avoid  violating  any  public  law  which  estafe- 
lishes  a  debt  ceiling  or  a  .spending  ceiimg. 
the  amount  by  which  the  ceiling  woild  be 
exceeded  and  the  reasons  for  such  antic  p.ued 
excess;  and 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  :he 
estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary  ef- 
loct  of  the  impound.meiit. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
sitant  to  subsection  (ai  shall  be  tran.smitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  siiall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Clerk  of  "the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives if  the  House  is  not  in  session, 
and  to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the 
Senate  is  not  In  session.  Earh  such  rr.cs- 
.sage  may  be  printed  by  either  House  as  a 
document  for  both  Houses,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
may  determine. 

(c)  A  copy  of  each  special  message  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
tra'.smltted  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Uinrcd  State's  on  the  £r.mc  dav  as  it  Is 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Comptroller  Oc;ieral 
.'^^hall  review  each  such  me;sace  a..d  deter- 
mine whether,  in  his  judgment,  the  im- 
poundment was  in  accordar.ce  with  existing 
statutory  authority,  following  which  he  s^iall 
notify  both  Houses  of  Congress  within  15  davs 
.tfler  the  receipt  of  the  ine:-,iage  as  to  '.'is 
detcrniiiiation  thereon.  If  the  Comptroller 
General  determines  that  the  Impoundment 
v  as  in  accordance  with  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  USC  665).  commcnlv 
referred  to  as  the  "Antideficiency  Act",  the 
provisions  of  section  303  and  section  305 
shall  not  apply.  In  all  other  cas^es,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  advise  the  Concress 
whether  the  imponndmer.t  was  in  accord- 
ance v.ith  other  existing  statutorv  anthoritv 
and   sections  303   and  305  shnll   apply. 

(d)  If  any  information  contained  in  a  spe- 
cial message  submitted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  subsequently  revised,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  within  ten  days  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Comptroller  General  a  sitp- 
plcmcntary  mes.s.nge  stating  and  expl.tininc 
each  such  revision. 

(ei  Any  siieclal  cr  -supplemeiitary  messape 
transmitted  pursunnt  to  this  section  shall 
be  printed  in  the  first  is.sue  of  the  Federal 
Register  imblished  after  that  special  or  siip- 
plemeiral  me.s.>-aee  is  so  transmitted  and  may 
be  printed  by  either  Hou.se  as  a  document 
for  both  Hou.-es.  as  the  President  c!"  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  may  deitr- 
iniv.e. 

(f)  The  President  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  each  month  a  list  of  any 
budget  authority  impounded  as  of  the  firs: 
calendar  d.iy  of  th.it  month,  irach  hat  ::ha:i 
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be  published  no  later  than  the  tenth  calen- 
dar day  of  the  month  and  shall  contain  the 
information  required  to  be  submitted  by  spe- 
cial message  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  303.  The  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  oflBcer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  cease  the  Impounding 
of  any  budget  authority  set  forth  in  each 
special  message  within  sixty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  after  the  message  is 
received  by  the  Congress  vmless  the  specific 
impoundment  shall  have  been  ratifie<l  by 
the  Congress  by  passage  of  a  concurrent  res- 
olution in  accordance  with  the  procedure  set 
out  in  section  305:  Provided.  Iiouever.  Tliat 
Congress  may  by  concurrent  re.solution  dis- 
approve any  Impoundment  in  whole  or  la 
part,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  sixty-day  period,  and  in  the  event  of 
such  dis:.pproval.  the  impoundment  shall 
cease  immediately  to  the  extent  disapproved. 
The  effect  of  such  disapproval,  whether  by 
concurretit  resolution  passed  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty-day  period  or  by  the 
failure  to  approve  by  concurrent  resolution 
within  the  sixty-day  period,  shall  be  to  make 
the  obligation  of  the  budget  authority  man- 
datory, and  shall  preclude  the  President  or 
any  other  Federal  officer  or  employee  from 
reimpounding  the  specific  budget  authority 
set  forth  in  the  special  message  which  the 
Congress  by  its  action  or  failure  to  act  has 
thereby  rejected. 

Sec.  304.  For  purposes  of  thi.s  title,  the 
impounding  of  budget  authority  includes — 

( 1 )  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwi.se  refusing  to  expend  any 
part  of  budget  authority  made  available 
(Whether  by  establishing  reserves  or  other- 
wise) and  the  termination  or  cancellation  of 
authorized  projects  or  activities  to  the  extent 
that  budget  authority  has  been  made  avail- 
able, 

(2)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring;,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwise  refusing  to  make  any  allo- 
cation of  any  part  of  bud:^et  authority  ( where 
such  allocation  is  required  in  order  to  permit 
the  budget  authority  to  be  expended  or 
obligated  I , 

13  I  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwise  refusing  to  permit  a  grantee 
to  obligate  any  part  of  budget  authority 
{ whether  by  establishing  contract  controls, 
recierves,  or  otherwise) ,  and 

(4)  any  type  of  Executive  action  or  inac- 
tion which  effectively  precludes  or  delays 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  any  part  of 
authorized  budget  authority. 

Sec.  305.  The  following  subsection.s  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(a)(1)  As  an  exercise  in  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section:  and  they  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  inconsustent  thc-ewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  .same  man- 
ne.',  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent 
resolution  o.  the  Sent-te  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  which  Is  Intro- 
duced and  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  at  any 
time  before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
special  message  of  the  President  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  two  Houses. 

1 2)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 


a  resolution  approving  the  Impounding  of 
budget  authority  shall  be  substantially  as 
follows  (the  blank  spaces  being  appropriately 
filled)  :  "That  the  Congress  approves  the  Im- 
pounding of  budget  authority  as  set  forth 
in  the  special  message  of  the  President  dated 

.      Senate       (House)       Document 

No.  — .  ■ 

(3)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  a  resolution  disapproving,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  the  impounding  of  budget  authority 
shall  be  substantiall,.  as  follows  (the  blank 
spares  being  appr,)priatcly  filled)  :  "That  the 
Congress  disapproves  the  impounding  of 
budget  authority  as  set  forth  In  the  special 

message  of  the  President  dated  , 

Senate   (House)    Document  No.  — (in 

the  amount  of  S ) ." 

(4)  For  ptirposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
continuity  of  a  session  is  broken  only  by  an 
acijoiirnment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjotirnment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded 
ill  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day  period. 

(c)  (1)  A  resolution  Introduced,  or  received 
fioni  the  other  House,  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
cial message  shall  not  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee and  sliall  be  privileged  business  for 
immediate  consideration,  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral referred  to  in  section  302(c)  It  shall  at 
any  time  be  in  order  leven  thougii  a  previous 
motion  to  tlie  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  Such  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  tlie  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
re'-onsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  is  agreed  to.  debate 
on  tlie  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resfilution  Debate  on  any  amendment  to  the 
resolution  (including  an  amendment  sub- 
stituting approval  for  disapproval  In  whole 
or  in  part  or  substituting  disapproval  in 
wliolc  or  in  part  for  approval)  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  two  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  amendment. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate 

1 4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  t!ie  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating  to 
a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Id)  If.  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect  to 
a  special  message,  such  House  receives  from 
tlie  other  House  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  message,  then — 

( 1 )  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  message  has  been  Introduced, 
no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  otlier  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
message  may  be  made  i  despite  the  provisions 
of   subsection    lOd)    of   this   section). 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  stich  message  has  been  intro- 
duced— 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  message  shall  be  the  same  as  If  no 
resolution  from  the  other  House  with  respect 
to  such  message  had  been  received;  but 

(B)  ori  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a 
resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  message  the  resolution  from  the  other 
House  With  respect  to  such  message  shall  be 
automatically  substituted  for  the  resolution 
oi  the  first  House. 


(e)  If  a  committee  of  conference  Is  ap- 
pointed on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  with  respect  to  a  resolution,  the  con- 
ference report  submitted  in  each  House  shall 
be  considered  under  the  rules  set  forth  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution,  except  that  no 
amendment  shall  be  in  order, 

(f):  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  it  shall  not  be  In  order  in 
either  House  to  consider  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  a  special  message  after  the  two 
Houses  have  agreed  to  another  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  message. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"special  message"  means  a  report  of  im- 
pounding action  made  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  302  or  by  the  Comptroller 
General  pursuant  to  section  306. 

Sec.  306.  If  the  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  takes  or  approves  any  Im- 
pounding action  within  the  purview  of  this 
title,  and  the  President  falls  to  report  such 
impounding  action  to  the  Congress  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  the  Comptroller  Gen-  ' 
eral  shall  report  such  impounding  action 
with  any  available  information  concerning 
it  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  apply  to  such  im- 
pounding action  in  like  manner  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  had  been  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident: Provided,  however,  That  the  sixty-day 
period  provided  in  section  303  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  commenced  at  the  time  at 
which,  in  the  determination  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  Impounding  action  was 
taken. 

Sec.  307.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  interpreted  by  any  person  or  court 
as  constituting  a  ratification  or  approval 
of  any  Impounding  of  budget  authority  by 
the  President  or  any  other  Federal  employee, 
In  the  past  or  in  the  future,  unless  done 
pursuant  to  statutory  authority  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  such  impoundment. 

Sec.  308.  The  Comptroller  General  Is  here- 
by expressly  empowered  as  the  representative 
of  the  Congress  through  attorneys  of  his 
own  selection  to  sue  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  In 
a  civil  action  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  such  court 
is  hereby  expressly  empowered  to  enter  in 
such  civil  action  any  decree,  Judgment,  or 
order  which  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  by  such  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee.  Within  the  purview  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  be  construed  to  be  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  be  construed  to  be  officers  or  emplovees 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  all  funds  appropriated  by 
law  shall  be  made  available  and  obligated 
by  the  appropriate  agencies,  departments, 
and  other  units  of  the  Government  except 
as  may  be  provided  otherwise  under  this 
title. 

(b)  Should  the  President  desire  to  im- 
pound any  appropriation  made  by  the  Con- 
gress not  authorized  by  this  title  or  by  the 
Antideficiency  Act,  he  shall  seek  legislation 
utilizing  the  supplemental  appropriations 
process  to  obtain  selective  rescission  of  such 
appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

Sec  310.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person,  Im- 
poundment, or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons.  Impoundments,  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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Sec.  311.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

TITLE  IV— CEILING  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
EXPENDITURES 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  expenditures  and 
net  lending  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  under  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government,  shall  not  exceed  $268,- 
700.000.000. 

(b)  If  the  estimates  of  revenues  which  will 
be  received  in  the  Trea.sury  during  the  fi:-ral 
year  ending  Jtme  30,  1974.  as  made  from  time 
to  time,  are  increased  as  a  result  of  Ictrisla- 
tion  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  rerorming  the  Federal  tax  laws, 
the  limitation  specified  in  sul^^ection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  reviewed  by  Conyress 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  tiic 
additional  revenues  made  available  should 
be  applied  to  e.^scntial  public  services  for 
■which  adequate  funding  would  not  other- 
wise be  provided. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law.  the  President  shall. 
In  accordance  with  this  section.  reser\e  from 
expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  appro- 
priations, or  other  obligatloi'.al  authority 
otherwise  made  available,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  expenditures  and 
net  lending  during  the  fiscal  year  eiidin;,' 
June  30.  1974.  within  the  limitation  speci- 
fied in  section  401. 

(b)  In  can-ying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  section,  tlie  President  shall 
reserve  amounts  proportionately  from  new 
obligational  authority  and  other  obligational 
authority  available  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory, and  to  the  extent  practicable,  subfunc- 
tional  category  las  set,  out  in  table  3  of  the 
United  States  Budget  in  Brief  for  fi.scal  vear 
1974),  except  that  no  reservations  shall  be 
made  from  amounts  available  for  interest, 
veterans"  benefits  and  services,  payments 
from  social  insurance  trust  funds,  puljlic  as- 
sistance maintenance  grants,  and  supple- 
mentary security  income  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  food  stamps,  military  re- 
tirement pay,  medi'raid,  and  Judici.-a  sala'ries. 
(C)  Reservations  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  tliis  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  III 
of  this  Act,  except  that — 

(I  I  if  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
under  section  302(c),  with  respect  to  any 
such  reservation,  thai  the  requirements  of 
proportionate  reservations  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  have  been  complied  with,  then 
sections  303  and  305  shall  not  applv  to  such 
reservation,  ar.rt 

(2)  the  provisions  of  section  303  which  pre- 
clude reimpotindment  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  sucii  reservation. 

(d)  In  no  event  shall  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  be  used  to  impound 
funds,  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating a  program  the  creation  or  continua- 
tion of  which  has  been  authorii-ed  by  Con- 
gre.ss. 

Sf.c.  403.  In  the  administration  of  anv  pro- 
gram as  to  which — 

(1)  tlie  amount  of  expenditures  is  limited 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment,  or 
other  distribution  ol  funds  among  recipients 
is  required  to  be  determined  by  application 
of  a  formula  involving  the  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  for  distri- 
bution. 

the  amount  available  for  expenditure  (after 
the  application  of  this  title  i  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  amount  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  In  the  application  of  the 
formula. 

Mr.  LONG,  Mr,  Pre.sident.  H.R,  8410 
as  it  passed  the  Hou.se  continues  the 
present  debt  limit  of  $465  billion  for  5 


months  and  continues  two  other  pro- 
visions relating  to  Federal  Government 
bonds.  The  Finance  Committee  accepted 
these  provisions  of  the  House  bill  with- 
out change  and  added  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  $3.8  billion  in  in- 
crea^^cd  social  ."security,  supplemental  se- 
curity income,  and  medicaid  benefits  to 
more  than  30  million  i^ersons.  This  is 
necessary  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  steep 
inflation  of  the  ra:t  months  since  pha.'^e 
2  ended. 

The  committee  bill  also  corrects  some 
oversiuhts  in  last  year's  social  security 
bill  which,  if  left  uncorrected,  would  have 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  having  many 
thousands  of  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
assistance  recipicnt.s  and  medicaid  eli- 
fcibles  suffer  a  reduction  in  benefits  or 
loss  of  medicaid  eligibility  come  next 
January.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
committee  also  add  an  expenditure  lim- 
itation and  impoundment  procedures 
which  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
already  passed  by  the  Senate  on  two  oc- 
casions. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  social  security 
benefit  increase. 

SOCIAL    SECUHITY    BENEriT    INCRE.^SE 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  social  security  benefits  to 
be  increased  automatically  as  the  cost 
of  living  rises.  Generally  speaking,  when- 
ever the  cost  of  living  goes  up  by  at  least 
3  percent  in  a  year,  social  security  bene- 
fits will  be  increased  by  the  amount  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up.  Each  of 
these  benefit  increases  becomes  effective 
for  the  January  following  the  year  in 
which  the  cost  of  living  has  increased. 
Everyone  is  well  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  in 
llie  last  year — especially  since  phase  2 
was  ended  in  January.  But  under  last 
years  law.  the  first  cost-of-hving  social 
security  increase  cannot  go  into  effect 
until  January   1975.  In  the   12  months 
since  the  Congress  voted  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase  provi;  ion  into  law, 
the  consumer  price  index  has  gone  up 
about  5,6  percent.  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  will  eventu- 
ally be  reflected  in  the  benefit  increase 
that  v.ill  come  about  in  January  1975.  But 
it  would  be  unconscionable  to  make  the  30 
million  social  security  beneficiaries  who 
will  be  on  the  rolls  m  January  1974  wait  a 
full  year  when  steep  inflation  is  alreadv 
eating  away  at  the  value  of  their  benefits. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut  (Mr.  RiBicoFFi   called  our  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  this  provision.  I 
had  been  under  the  impression,  and  I 
believe  that  this  impression  was  prob- 
ably shared  by  a  ma.iority  of  the  Mem- 
bers  of   Congress,    that    the    automatic 
cost-of-living  increase  provision  already 
in  law  would  benefit  these  30  million  so- 
cial security  retirees  as  of  January  1974. 
That  is  an  error.  We  arc  very  fortunate 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr.  RiEicoFF'    directed  this  matter  to 
our  attention. 

Accordin.E:ly.  the  committee  bill  v.ould 
provide  for  the  first  cost-of-living  in- 
crease to  take  place  next  January  rather 
th;m  waiting  until  January  1975.  This 
increase  would  be  the  same  amount  as 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  in  the  12- 


m.onth  period  between  June  1972  and 
June  1973.  estimated  to  be  a  5.6  percent 
increase.  At  this  rate  of  increase,  the  av- 
erage monthly  benefit  to  a  retired  indi- 
vidual would  rise  from  S161  to  S170.  and 
the  average  monthly  benefit  for  aied 
couples  would  increcse  from  S277  to 
S293.  Under  the  committee  amendment, 
nearly  30  million  social  .security  bene- 
ficiaries would  receive  an  estimated  addi- 
tional S3. 2  billion  in  social  secuntv 
bencfi.ts. 

SVrrLEMFNT.M.  SECmiTY  INCOME 

A  more  timely  cost-of-living  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  alone  will  not 
do  the  whole  job.  Lart  year  the  Congress 
enacted  a  new  su;jplcmenlal  security  in- 
come program  under  wliich  the  Federal 
Government  v.ould  guarantee  aged. 
blind,  and  di.-abled  persons,  begininng 
next  January,  a  monthly  income  of  8130 
for  an  individual  ai:d  $195  for  a  couple, 
A  ma.jority  of  the  SSI  recipients  will  also 
be  receiving  a  small  social  security  bene- 
fit. If  we  increase  .social  security  benefits 
and  do  nothing  else,  the  SSI  recipients 
will  be  no  better  off  because  the  SSI  pay- 
ment will  be  reduced  SI  for  every  dollar 
that  social  security  ijp.yments  go  up. 

Aged,  blind,  and  disabled  assistance  re- 
cipients suffer  from  the  same  niflation  as 
everyone  else.  We  want  help  both  for 
those  SSI  recipients  who  also  receive  so- 
cial security  benefits  and   tho.se  whose 
only  income  is  their  SSI  pavment.  The 
committee  bill  would  do  this  by  increas- 
insr  the  SSI  pu;->rantce  levels  from  S130  to 
S140  for  an  individual  and  from  S1P5  to 
S210  for  a  couple.  More  than  5  million 
persons  would  receive  an  additional  S325 
million  in  SSI  payments  in  calendar  vear 
1974  if  the  committee  bill  becomes  Liw. 
covrniNG  "EsstNTi.At.  persons" 
Many  States  now  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  '■cs.sential  persons,"  typically  a 
spouse  under  age  65  of  an  a.ssiitancc  re- 
cipient over  65,  Under  the  new  SSI  pro- 
gram, only  persons  who  are  themselves 
over  63,  blind,  or  disabled,  are  eligible  for 
payments.  If  wc  do  nothing  to  chance  the 
law.  that  spoae  will  not  be  eligible" for  a 
Federal  S.SI  payment.  It  was  an  oversi-ht 
that  tiie  Congress  never  intended  for  this 
kind  of  couple  to  take  a  cut  next  Januarv 
The  committee  bill  would  correct  th'is 
oversight  by  extending  SSI  eligibilitv  to 
persons   currently    con.sidered    e.ssen'tial 
persons  under  State  programs  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  Under  the 
committee  bill,   an   ar^ed   pcr.son   whrce 
spouse  under  age  65  is  currentlv  on  p-blic 
a.ssistance     would     be     cuaranteed     a 
monthly  income  of  S210  under  the  new 
SSI  procram.  Under  this  provision    an 
estimated  125.000  porsons  would  receive 
additional  Federal  SSI  payments  of  SlOO 
million  in  calendar  year  1974. 

REQUIRINO  SIATE  SUPPLF.MLN  r.\TION 

Based  on  the  most  recent  figures  av.nl- 
able.  about  half  of  the  States  currently 
pay  an  aged  individual  with  no  other 
income  less  than  S140  for  basic  needs  and 
;.n  aged  coui)le  less  than  S210.  This  means 
that  most  persons  in  these  States  would 
find  their  monthly  payments  increa.-ed 
beginning  next  January,  and  the  States 
would  have  very  substantial  savings  when 
the  Federal  program  goes  into  effect.  In 
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other  States,  however,  payment  levels 
exceed  the  Federal  guarantee  levels 
which  under  the  committee  bill  would  be 
SI 40  for  an  individual  and  $210  for  a 
couijle.  And  even  in  States  now  paying 
Il.-s  than  $140  and  $210,  individuals  and 
couples  with  special  needs  may  be 
receiving  hitjhcr  payments. 

When  the  Congre=s  enacted  the  SSI 
program  if  wanted  to  improve  the  lot 
of  rhe  ne.-'dv  ased,  blind,  and  disabled.  It 
ccrr  linly  did  not  intend  for  thou.sands  of 
then  to  find  their  i  aymcnts  cut  when  the 
Ptw  profjra'n  weni  into  effect.  The  com- 
niitiee  bill,  by  increasing  the  SSI  guar- 
antee level  and  by  covering  essential 
Persons  now  on  r!.e  rolls,  will  co  a  long 
way  toward  preventing  a  cut  in  their 
payments.  Thc^c  two  committee  amend- 
ments would  co.st  S425  million  more  in 
1974  than  t'.ie  .S3. 8  billion  already  con- 
templated in  Federal  expenditures.  In 
view  of  this  hu'^re  Federal  investment, 
th'j  committee  fe't  it  appropriate  to 
rt'  ;ihrc  State.s  for  at  Ica.^t  1  year  to  a.^suro 
th  t  no  current  rcciinent  v.ould  h.ive  his 
payment.s  r^-^duced  when  the  SSI  program 
2oes  into  effect  next  January.  We  accom- 
p!"^h'^d  thi.s  in  the  conmiittce  bill  by  s-y- 
ini;  that  States  not  providing  this 
rcr.ured  supplemen'-ticn  of  SSI  benefits 
would  not  be  entitled  to  Federal  medicaid 
matchin;:  fluids  in  calendar  year  1974. 
!'.  .  ■  i::?rN-(  E    for     presfnt    state    .\nd    local 

E^!PLOVEE.S 

Federal  administration  of  the  new 
Mipplementil   security   income   program 

V  ill  reouire  the  hirmg  of  a  .substantial 
nu:iibcr  of  new  Federal  employees.  The 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare testified  on  June  19  that  about  8.000 
new  employees  ha\-o  already  been  hired 
at^d  that  another  7.noo  will  be  hired  over 
the  next  6  month.s.  \t  the  same  time 
mmv  st.ites  v, ill  no  lonucr  bo  adminij- 
tenng  an  assi-n.^ncc  niogram  for  the 
flged.  blind,  and  disabled,  and  State  and 
local  employees  now  working  in  the  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  the  a:;cd.  blind,  and 
disabled  in  tho«e  States  will  no  longer 
h  IV"  their  present  jobs  when  the  new 
S.'?I  program  goes  into  effect  next 
J.inuary. 

The  committee  bi'l  includes  a  provision 
b'-ou-ht  up  for  our  con.-titution  by  Sena- 
tor RiPicoFF.  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
•Ml  hiring  Feder.il  emiiloyecs  for  the  new- 
SSI  program,  will  provide  a  lu-efcrence  in 
e:nployment  to  qualified  iirescnt  Stale 
and  local  employees  who  v.ill  be  di.si)laccd 

V  hv-n  the  new  SSI  program  goes  into 
effect. 

DETERMIN.ATI'JN    OF   DI  IN  r)NK.'5.S 

In  the  pre.sent  State  programs  of  aid 
to  tiie  blind.  Federal  lav.  permits  the  de- 
tfinnn  ition  of  blindness  to  be  made 
either  by  a  j^hysician  skilled  in  diseases 
of  the  eye  or  by  an  optometrist.  The 
committee  bill  would  add  a  similar  pro- 
vision for  determining  blindness  under 
tiie  SSI  program.  This  matter  was  pro- 
p  js:-d  in  c-)mmiitce  by  Senator  Dole. 

PASS-ALONG  OF  SOCIAL  SECLTlirY  BENEFIT  IN- 
rr.EASE  TO  ATO  TO  f  AMII.IES  V.IIII  DKI'FNtJENr 
ruiLDREN   REriPir.S-TS 

Under  pre.sent  law  if  .social  secuiity 
benefits  are  increased,  recipients  of  aid 


to  families  with  dependent  children  who 
are  also  social  security  beneficiaries  find 
their  AFDC  payment  reduced  one  dollar 
for  each  dollar  that  social  security  bene- 
fits are  increased.  To  assme  that  AFDC 
recipients  who  are  also  social  security 
beneficiaries  receive  the  benefit  of  the  so- 
c\:\\  security  cost  of  living  increases  pro- 
vided in  the  committee  bill,  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  also  reciuire  States,  in  de- 
termining need  for  AFDC  to  disregard  5 
percent  of  social  .security  income.  This 
provision  was  brought  up  in  committee 
by  Senator  Ribicoff. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  REGULATIONS 

Last  year  the  Congress  was  very  con- 
cerned about  the  social  services  program, 
whose  costs  at  that  time  were  going  com- 
lileteiy  out  of  control.  We  respontied  by 
putting  a  S2.5  billion  limitation  on  Fed- 
eral funds  for  social  services.  We  acted 
in  good  faith,  intending  to  inovide  the 
Slates  a  fair  oijportunity  to  u.se  their 
share  of  the  $2.5  billion  for  social  serv- 
ices. 

In  May  of  this  year,  th?  D,-'partment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pub- 
li  hod  new  regulations.  Our  committee 
hearings,  in  which  Senator  Mond.\le 
played  a  leading  role,  .showed  the  com- 
mittee that  the  regulations  are  far  out 
of  line  not  only  with  our  actions  last 
year,  but  also  with  the  provisions  of  the 
STCial  Security  Act  it.self. 

L?^  ;ne  give  some  eynrnples.  La>t  year 
the  Congress  raised  the  Fedeial  match- 
ing percentage  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices bo»h  for  welfare  recipients  and  for 
persons  likely  to  become  dependent  on 
wolfare.  In  the  section  limiting  Federal 
matching  for  social  services,  we  listed 
familv  ilanning  as  a  hi-'h  priority  serv- 
ice '.\hich  can  be  provided  to  persons 
regardle^^s  of  whether  or  not  they  are  on 
welfare.  Yet  the  IIEW  regulations  permit 
Federal  funds  for  services  to  persons  not 
now  on  welfare  onlv  if  they  "are  likely  to 
become  ai^plicants  for  or  recipic>nts  of 
financial  assistance  under  the  State  plan 
within  six  months."  With  this  kind  of 
tim''  limitation,  either  no  familv  pl.m- 
ning  services  can  be  provided  to  persons 
not  now  on  v.-elfare  or  else  the  only  kind 
of  family  planning  services  for  which 
Federal  matching  would  be  available  in 
.-p'lch  a  case  v^ould  be  abortion. 

Another  cxamnle:  Federal  law  reciuires 
i's  States  as  part  of  their  AFDC  pro- 
gram attempt  to  establish  the  paternity 
of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  and  to 
locat'^  fathers  wlio  have  deserted  their 
fami'.ie.s  and  try  to  collect  support  pav- 
mcnts  from  thf^m.  All  of  these  activities 
require  legal  services.  Yet  the  HEW  reg- 
ulaMnns  provide  for  Federal  maU^iing 
of  legal  services  only  when  they  involve 
'solving  lecal  problems  of  elij^ible  indi- 
viduals to  the  extent  necessary  to  obtain 
or  retain  emuloymcnt." 

.Another  example:  I>ast  year's  legisla- 
tion limiting  social  seivice  funds  includ- 
ed in  its  list  of  high  priority  services 
those  .services  jjiovided  to  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics  "as  part  of  a  program  of 
active  treatment."  Yet  the  HEW  re'-'U- 
lations  say  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  pay  for  m  dical  tr.^atment  of  alco- 
ho'ism  or  drug  addiction. 

Another  exami)le:  List  years  law  al'^o 
li  'cd  'crvicf.s  to  the  mentally  retarded 


as  a  high  priority  item.  Despite  this  stat- 
utory priority,  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded  are  not  specifically  included  in 
the  list  of  services  allowable  under  the 
new  regulations. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  In  any 
case,  the  committee  felt  that  the  new 
regulations  scheduled  to  become  effec- 
tive July  1  were  so  out  of  step  with  the 
clear  requirements  of  the  statute  and 
with  congressional  intent  that  the  Con- 
gress shiould  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view both  the  prior  and  the  new  regu- 
lations to  see  what  kinds  of  policy  should 
be  written  in  law  rather  than  left  for 
regulatory  interpretation.  The  commit- 
tee bill,  therefore,  provides  that  no  new- 
social  services  regulations  would  become 
effective  before  January  1974.  By  that 
time,  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider statutory  changes  in  the  provisions 
of  law  affecting  social  services. 

y-T.-VWXi      AMENDMENTS       PROTECTING       MEriC- 
AI  )    RECIPIENTS    FROM    LOSS    OF    ELIGIBILITY 

If  the  Congress  does  not  act,  several 
categories  of  persons  now  eligible  for 
medicaid  will  lose  their  eligibility  next 
year.  The  committee  amendment  would 
protect  these  persons  against  lo.ss  of 
medicaid  eligibility. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  "e.ser- 
tial  persons" — typically  the  spo.use  und^r 
age  65  of  a  man  over  65 — will  be  made 
eligible  for  supplemental  security  income 
payments  under  the  committee  bill.  An- 
other provision  of  the  committee  bill  will 
a.s.sure  that  no  es.sential  persons  who  are 
currently  eligible  under  the  medicaid 
program  lose  their  medicaid  eligibility. 
The  current  medicaid  eligibility  of  per- 
sons in  medical  institutions  would  aho 
be  retained  under  the  committee  bill,  as 
would  the  medicaid  eligibility  of  blind 
and  disabled  medically  needy  persons. 

r.XTFN.-ION    OF     1072    MEDICAID    SAVINGS 
CLAUSE 

Last  year's  social  security  bill  con- 
tained a  s.avings  clause  continuing  med- 
icaid eligibility  for  persons  who  would 
othorv.  ise  lo::e  their  eligibility  becau  e 
the  20  percent  social  security  incrca'^e 
in  1072  raised  their  incomes  above  the 
e!i';ibili'y  level  for  cash  assistance  pay- 
ments. This  savings  clause,  presently 
.■-chcdulcd  to  expire  October  1974,  would 
tinder  tlio  committee  bill  be  extended 
through  June  1975.  The  committee  felt 
thi ;  extension  would  permit  the  Congress 
a  belter  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
i.s.suc  of  loss  of  medicaid  eligibility. 

The  provisions  to  protect  and  extend 
medicaid  eligibility  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $150  million  in  Federal  funds  in 
1974. 

nUTAL    OF    LIMIT    CJN    NURylNC    HOME 
PAYMENTS 

Last  year's  social  security  bill  includes 
a  .section  limiting  to  5  percent  the  an- 
nual increase  in  allowable  average  per 
diem  cost  for  skilled  nursing  home  and 
intermediate  care  facilities.  Tlie  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  provision  is  difficult 
to  admini.ster.  inequitable,  and.  most 
importantly,  inconsistent  with  our  de- 
sires to  have  the  quality  of  care  improved. 
The  committee  bill  would,  therefore, 
repeal  this  provision.  Senators  Tal- 
MADc-.E,  Curtis,  and  Dole  had  c^spon- 
sorcd  this  provision. 
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MATERNAL    AND    CHILD    HEALTH    PROJECT 
GRANTS 

Under  present  law  50  percent  of  ap- 
propriations under  the  maternal  and 
child  health  program  go  for  formula 
grants  to  States;  40  percent  are  for  spe- 
cial project  grants;  and  10  percent  for 
research  and  training  grants.  The  proj- 
ect grant  authority  is  scheduled  to  ter- 
minate on  June  30  of  this  year,  after 
which  90  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated will  be  for  formula  grants  to  States. 
The  committee  bill  includes  a  provision 
proposed  by  Senator  Mondale  which 
would  extend  the  authorization  for  proj- 
ect grants  for  another  year,  and  would 
assist  orderly  budgeting  by  grantees  by 
providing  for  a  transition  to  a  State- 
coordinated  program. 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  debt  provi- 
sions as  passed  by  the  House.  The  bill 
provides  an  extension  of  the  present  stat- 
utory debt  limit  of  $465  billion  from  the 
first  of  July  through  November  30  of  this 
year— a  simple  5-month  exten.sion. 

The  committee  examined  the  adminis- 
tration's projections  of  the  required  debt 
level  through  November  and  found  that 
given  a  $6  billion  cash  balance,  the  pres- 
ent limit  of  $465  billion  was  exceeded  on 
only  two  occasions,  the  end  of  August 
and  the  end  of  November.  On  these  two 
occasions,  the  debt  did  exceed  this  $465 
billion  Umit  by  only  $2  billion.  With  an 
operating  cash  balance  of  $4  billion,  in- 
stead of  $6  billion,  the  Treasury  figures 
indicate  that  the  $465  billion  limitation 
will  be  satisfactory.  This  Is  a  tight  limit, 
but  it  is  one  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment acknowledges  it  can  live  with. 

Both  the  House  and  the  committee  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  too  much  varia- 
tion in  budget  figures  in  recent  months  to 
justify  providing  an  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  to  $485  billion  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1974  as  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  inflation  v.e  have  expe- 
rienced this  year  has  been  severe  and  has 
caused  unusually  large  increases  in  both 
our  gross  national  product  and  other 
measures  of  our  economic  growth. 

The  gross  national  product  increased 
by  14  percent  on  an  annual  basis  in  the 
first  quarter  which  represented  an  8  per- 
cent increase  in  real  economic  growth 
and  a  6  percent  increase  in  prices.  This 
caused  the  Trea,suo'  to  up  its  own  esti- 
mates of  receipts  substantially  and 
caused  it  to  decrease  its  estimates  of  the 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1973— the  year 
already  almost  over— by  $7  bilhon  and  to 
decrease  its  estimate  of  the  deficit  in  the 
fi.scal  year  1974  by  $10  bilhon.  With  this 
type  of  rapid  change  in  estimates,  we 
cannot  provide  a  satisfactory  debt  limi- 
tation for  the  entire  year  at  this  time. 
In  addition,  since  we  do  not  have  a 
satisfactory  device  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  to  help  the  Congress  in  con- 
trolling budget  expenditures,  we  must 
do  the  best  thing  w-e  can  by  using  the 
debt  limit  for  this  purpose — as  w-eak  a 
reed  as  it  is.  although  another  provision 
I  will  tell  you  about  in  a  moment  should 
give  us  fm-ther  help  in  this  regard. 

MODIFICATIGN   OF   LIMITATION   ON   OUTSTANDING 
LONG-TERM    BONDS 

The  committee  also  agreed  w-ith  the 
House  in  approving  an  adjustment  in 


present  law  which  permits  the  Treasury 
Department  to  issue  up  to  $10  billion  in 
long-term  bonds  at  interest  rates  above 
the  statutory  limit  of  4'4  percent. 

This  exception  from  the  interest  rate 
limit  was  enacted  2  years  ago.  and  pres- 
ently, there  are  S8.4  billion  in  these  long- 
term  bonds  outstanding.  Approximately 
half  of  this  total.  S3.9  billion,  is  held  by 
Government  accounts  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  These  holdings  reduce 
the  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  these 
bonds  to  the  general  jjublic  where  there 
is  a  continuing  market  for  this  type  of 
security. 

The  adjustment  reached  was  to  cx- 
clurie  from  the  $10  billion  exception  the 
holdings  by  Government  accounts  of 
tliese  long-term  bonds.  As  things  now 
stand,  it  really  is  meaningless  to  include 
Government,  account  holdings  within 
this  hmitation.  since  most  of  them  are 
limited  to  a  rate  of  interest  equal  to  the 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  securities.  This  is  the  only 
limitation  needed  on  these  securities. 

The  committee  action,  therefore,  frees 
a  substantial  amount  of  the  $10  billion 
limitation  for  public  holdings.  This 
should  enable  the  Treasury  Department 
to  lengthen  the  present  average  maturity 
on  the  public  debt,  which  is  3  years,  and 
to  reduce  the  frequency  with  which  the 
Treasury  Department  has  to  return  to 
the  money  market  for  refunding  opera- 
tions. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  represent  an 
approval  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  high  interest  rates.  Rather,  its  pur- 
pose is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  sell  a  limited  amount 
of  long  term  bonds  to  the  public  at  com- 
petitive interest  rates. 

REFUND  CHECK-BONDS 

The  committee  also  approved  a  House 
provision  granting  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment authority  beginning  next  January  1 
to  make  refunds  on  overwithholding  of 
individual  income  tax  payments  with  a 
so-called  check-bond.  This  will  auto- 
matically become  the  equivalent  of  a 
Series  E  savings  bond  if  the  taxpayer  does 
not  cash  the  check  within  the  period  be- 
fore the  first  interest  payment  for  bonds 
begins.  This  form  of  savings  bond  was 
developed  to  provide  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  an  additional  tool  to  en- 
courage taxpayers  to  continue  saving 
overwithholding  at  a  time  when  the  im- 
mediate spending  of  the  tax  refunds 
could  add  dangerously  to  the  high  levels 
of  inflation. 

All  refund  checks  due  on  returns  filed 
on  time  will  in  the  case  of  calendar  year 
taxpayers  carry  an  effective  date  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  even  though  issued  on  April  15.  If 
the  checks  are  not  cashed  by  July  1.  they 
will  automatically  become  savings  bonds 
and  earn  interest  from  January  1  at  the 
rate  now  applicable  for  Series  E  savings 
bonds.  From  that  time  until  the  bond  is 
redeemed,  it  will  posse.s.s  all  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  Series  E  bond. 

EXPENDITURE    LIMITATION 

While  the  committee  recognized  that 
the  exten.sion  of  the  present  debt  limita- 
tion for  5  months  helped  Congress  to 
exercise  some  control  over  the  budget, 
it  did  not  consider  this  sufTicient  control. 
As   a   result,    the   committee   added   an 


amendment  providing  an  expenditure 
ceiling  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  together 
with  a  procedure  for  allocating  any  re- 
ductions this  ceiling  makes  necessary. 
This  limit  wa-s  proposed  in  committee  by 
Senator  Roth. 

Under  this  limit,  with  a  series  of  spe- 
cific exceptions  for  uncontrollable  items, 
any  cutbacks  in  expenditure^  are  to  be 
made  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  Tlu>  is  the  pro- 
cedure tlic  Senate  decided  last  year  was 
tlie  procedure  it  desired  to  follow  where 
;mt)oundment-  were  necessary  in  order 
to  decrea.se  total  spending.  This  spending 
ceilinu  and  the  allocation  procedures  are 
tlie  same  as  the  provisions  in  S.  373.  and 
the  provisions  added  by  the  Senate  in 
H.R.  6912.  both  of  which  have  pas.sed  the 
Senate.  There  is.  however,  one  variation 
in  the  spending  ceiling  from  the  two 
measures  I  have  just  referred  to.  The 
spending  ceiling  in  botli  of  those  meas- 
ures was  S268  billion.  Because  of  the 
social  security  increases  provided  in  this 
measure,  the  committee  has  increased 
this  total  by  S700  million  to  S268.7 
billion. 

The  categories  with  respect  to  which 
no  impoundments  are  to  be  made  are 
the  fuiids  available  for  inte-rest  pay- 
ments, veterans  benefits  and  services, 
payments  for  social  insurance  trust 
funds,  public  assistance  maintenance 
grants  and  supplementary  security  in- 
come payments  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  food  stamps,  military  retirement 
pay,  medicaid,  and  judicial  salaries.  In 
no  event  is  the  authority  made  available 
under  the  debt  ceiling  to  be  used  to  im- 
pound funds  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing a  program  whose  creation  or  co:i- 
tinuation  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

IMPOUNDMENT    PROCFDUrtES 

In  addition  to  the  expenditure  ceiling. 
the  committee  added  a  provision  setting 
forth  impoundment  control  procedures. 
These  are  identical  to  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment, and  were  proposed  in  committee 
by  Senator  Ribicoff. 

In  brief,  this  impoundment  procedure 
will  require  submission  to  Congress  of  a 
special  message  by  the  President 
announcing  each  impoundment.  These 
impoimdments  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  who  will  advise  the 
Congress  whether  the  impomidment  con- 
forms with  the  Antideficiency  Act  and, 
therefore,  is  provided  for  by  present  law. 
If  it  does  not.  unless  the  impoimdment 
is  approved  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  con- 
current resolution  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  within  60  days  of  the  special 
message,  then  the  impo'dndment  must 
cea.se.  and  the  expenditui-e  of  the  im- 
poundment becomes  mandatory.  In  addi- 
tion, furtlier  impomidmg  of  the  same 
funds  is  precluded. 

In  the  event  the  administration  fails 
to  report  impoundments  of  budcetary 
authority,  the  Comptroller  General  is  to 
report  this  action  to  tlie  Congress,  and 
this  impoundment  then  is  .subject  to  the 
same  procedures  as  I  liave  .iust  described. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  to  repre- 
sent the  Congress  in  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
order  to  enforce  the  anti-impoundment 
provisions.  In  this  action,  he  is  to  employ 
attorneys  of  his  own  choosing. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  detail  the  reasons  already  pre- 
sented so  extensively  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  to  the  need  for  this  impound- 
ment procedure  and  also  the  spending 
limit.  The  Senate  has  already  expressed 
its  views  on  this  subject  in  an  affirmative 
manner  on  two  other  occasions.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    INCREASE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  a  proposal  which  will 
as.iure  28  million  Americans  that  they 
will  not  suffer  loss  of  their  income  by  in- 
flation. This  proposal — a  5.6-percent  so- 
cial security  increase — would  assure  that 
social  security  beneficiaries  receive  a 
benefit  increase  in  January  of  1974  to 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  living  be- 
tween June  of  1972,  when  the  last  social 
security  increase  was  enacted,  and  now. 

In  the  last  few  years  Congress  has 
taken  the  lead  in  assuring  older  Ameri- 
cans of  a  more  adequate  retirement  in- 
come. In  1972  we  enacted  a  20-percent 
social  security  increase — the  largest 
single  increase  in  histoiy.  And  we  en- 
acted a  cost  of  living  escalator  to  assure 
that  benefits  would  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion. Congress  decided  to  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  escalator  clause  until 
1975.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  steep  pace  of  infla- 
tion in  the  last  year  has  wiped  out  a 
large  part  of  the  20-percent  increase  and 
we  cannot  expect  older  Americans  to 
wait  until  1975  for  another  increase. 

For  that  reason  I  .introduced  S.  2025 
on  June  20  to  move  the  effective  date  of 
the  social  security  escalator  forward 
from  January  1.  1975  to  January  1,  1974. 
That  bill  already  has  been  cosponsored 
by  22  Senators  (Long,  Church,  Mondale, 
Kennedy,  Hartke.  Pastofe,  Humphrey, 
Nelson,  Pell,  Eacleton,  McGovern, 
Abourezk,  Inouye,  Stevenson,  Bayh, 
Moss,  Cannon,  Hart,  Bentsen,  Jack.son, 
Brooke,  and  Cook*  . 

The  next  day  the  Finance  Committee 
met  in  executive  session  and  I  expanded 
my  proposal.  I  propo.sed  a  flat  5.6-per- 
cent social  security  benefit  increase  to 
become  effective  in  January  of  1974. 

It  is  Imperative  that  this  provision  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible.  De.spite  the 
.'<ocial  security  benefit  increases  of  the 
pa.st  few  years,  social  security  benefit 
levels  are  r^till  not  adequate. 

Social  security  benefits  for  millions  of 
older  Americans — even  with  the  20-per- 
cent increase  enacted  last  year — still  fall 
below  the  Government's  own  poverty 
benchmar.  Average  annual  payments 
for  retired  workers  amounted  to  $1,944 
in  1972,  nearly  $40  below  the  poverty 
thre.'ihold  for  single  aged  persons.  For 
widows,  average  benefits  were  more  than 
S320  under  the  impoverished  standard. 

And  benefits  have  not  kept  puce  with 
inflation. 

Property  taxes  have  jumped  by  nearly 
39  percent  in  the  last  4  years,  nearly 
twice  the  overall  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  And  the  impact  has 
been  e.^pecially  severe  for  the  aeed  be- 
cau.'^e  early  70  percent  own  their  own 
homes. 

Public  transportation  costs  have  risen 


by  over  33  percent  during  this  same  pe- 
riod. Here  again,  senior  citizens  are  hard 
hit  since  many  must  rely  on  public  transit 
instead  of  private  automobiles. 

Food  prices  have  gone  up  by  at  least 
34  percent  in  tlie  4-year  period.  This  is 
tragic  for  the  elderly  who  spend  27  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  food  as  com- 
pared to  17  percent  of  all  Americans. 
And  medical  care  costs — a  significant 
cost  factor  to  the  ased — ha\e  increased 
30  percent. 

And  all  of  these  price  increases  have 
been  escalating  even  more  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  months. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  us  to  let  prices 
.skyrocket  out  of  sight  while  millions  of 
older  Americans  are  denied  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits. 

This  5.6  percent  increase  in  benefits 
would  not  require  an  increase  in  the 
social  security  tax  or  the  taxable  wage 
base.  It  would  be  financed  completely 
out  of  the  large  .surplus  in  the  social 
security  tmst  fund. 

The  other  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ments to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  are  also  im- 
portant. 

THE    Sticl\L    Sril-RITY    rASKTlinOUCH 

This  amendment,  which  I  proposed  in 
the  Finance  Committee  and  was  adopted 
assures  tliat  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  who  are  also 
social  security  beneficiaries  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  5.6-pcrccnt  increase.  Un- 
der State  law,  welfare  benefits  are  re- 
duced when  social  security  benefits  are 
increased.  In  the  past  many  recipients  of 
the  social  security  benefit  increase  have 
actually  suffered  reductions  in  income 
despite  benefit  increases.  This  would  be 
prevented  by  our  provision  requiring 
States,  in  determining  need  for  AFDC,  to 
disregard  5  percent  of  social  security  in- 
come. 

SUPPLEMENTAL   SECURITY   INCOME  PROGRAM 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972  established  a  new  Federal  supple- 
mental security  income  program  to  re- 
place present  public  assistance  programs 
for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  We  ap- 
proved an  increase  in  tiie  benefit  levels 
of  the  new  program  from  $130  to  $140 
for  single  persorLs  and  from  $195  to  $210 
for  a  couple.  Tins  will  help  the  aged  poor 
toward  a  more  adequate  income. 

We  also  required  States  to  supplement 
the  SSI  payment  levels  for  the  first  year 
of  tlie  program — 1974.  This  would  as- 
sure that  recipients  in  States  like  Con- 
necticut do  not  suffer  a  cutback  in  benefit 
payments.  Under  present  law  States  had 
the  option  to  supplement.  While  it  is 
expected  that  most  States  will  nvike  sup- 
plemental payments,  many  of  them  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  in  1973  to  pa.ss 
State  legislation  permitting  supplemen- 
tals.  This  amendment  will  assure  recipi- 
ents of  conimued  benefits  and  give  the 
States  an  addiiioiial  year  Vi  enact  the 
nece.ssai-y  enabling  legislation. 

EMl'IOYFE    PR'ITE    TION 

I  am  i)leased  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  recognized  the  need  to  provide 
protf-ction  for  State  and  local  welfare 
emi)lovees  during  tlie  transition  of  wel- 
fare proirrams  for  the  ar^ed.  blind  and  dis- 
abled from  State  and  local  jurisdiction 
to  Federal  jurisdiction. 


The  Finance  Committee  has  accepted, 
in  modified  version,  my  legislative  pro- 
posal to  protect  these  employees  by  giv- 
ing them  preference  in  hiring  for  the 
new  SSI  program.  The  rights  of  these 
employees — including  seniority,  leave, 
pension,  salary  must  also  be  protected 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Finance  Committee  amendments  to  this 
debt  ceiling  legislation. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  having  cleared  this  request 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  with  the  principal  Senators 
involved,  that  at  such  time  as  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Kelley  to  pe  Director  of 
the  FBI  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Senator 
from  Missi^icippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  thereof, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr, 
Hruska 1  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  can  indicate,  is 
it  the  expectation  that  this  nomina- 
tion and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Schles- 
inger  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
probably  be  considered  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  leadership  that  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Kelley  will  be  considered  tomorrow, 
and  if  the  situation  permits  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Schlesinger  will  also 
be  considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  that  ad- 
vice, and  certainly  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, either  on  this  nomination  or  the 
one  to  follow  with  respect  to  the  nom- 
ination of  the  "ecretary  of  Defense,  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  be  considered  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  at  such  time  as  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Schlesinger  for  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  there- 
on of  1  hour  and  30  minutes,  to  be  di- 
vided as  follows : 

Fifteen  minutes  >,o  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Symington)  ; 

Fifteen  minutes  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  or  his  designee; 

One  hour  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmirei  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
FOR    TIME    LIMITATION    ON    H  R 
8152,   THE   OMNIBUS  CRIME   CON- 
TROL AND  SAFE  STREETS  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  H.R.  8152.  the  so-called  omnibus 
crime  control  and  safe  streets  bill,  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  as  follows; 

Three  hours  on  the  bill  and  a  substitute 
to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan'  : 

One  hour  on  any  amendment  in  the 
first  degree: 

One-half  hour  on  any  amendment  in 
the  second  degree,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal: 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  also  that  the 
time  for  debate  on  the  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  McClellan) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HrusKAi . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESU-MPTIGN  OF  THE 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Kelley  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business  and  resume 
tlie  consideration  of  the  imfinished  busi- 
ness, the  debt  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quormn 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.^istant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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business  which  is  H.R.  8410,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  debt  limit.  Yea-and-nay  votes 
will  occur  on  that  bill  tomorrow. 

It  will  be  a  busy  day.  Senators  are 
alerted  to  the  fact  tha'  the  leadership 
may  wish  to  proceed  on  a  multiple  track 
if  the  .situation  requires,  from  time  to 
time. 

As  to  what  item.';  may  be  called  up  on 
Wedne.-day.  Senators  will  want  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  one  or  more  of  the  foUow- 
inii.  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned: 

The  nomination  for  Secretarv  of  De- 
fense, S.  343.  the  Federal  elections  bill. 
H.R.  7445.  the  Renegotiation  Act.  H.R. 
8152.  the  omnibus  crime  bill.  S.  1435.  the 
D.C.  home  rule.  The  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill.  Various  and  sundry  confer- 
ence rejjorts. 

As  to  the  schedule  for  Thursday.  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday.  Senatcr.-;  will  want  to 
be  prepared  for  any  of  the  forecroing 
item-  not  completed  on  Wednesday: 

The  continuing  re.'^olution.  and  the 
HUD  appropriation  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  orders  for  recognition  of 
Senators  have  been  consummated,  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Mr.  Keilev  to 
be  Director  of  the  FBI. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  a  very 
early  hour,  9  o'clock  a.m.,  following  a 
recess. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Mr. 
McIntyre. 

There  will  be  no  morning  business. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  afore- 
mentioned, the  Senate  will  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Kelley  to  be  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  with  a  time  limit 
thereon  of  30  minutes.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  occur  on 
the  nomination. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Kelley 
nomination,  the  Senate  will  return  to  the 
consideration  of  legi-slative  business  and 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 


RECESS  TO  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  ba-ine.ss  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  at 
8:01  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  June  27,  1973.  at 
9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  bv  the 
Senate  June  26  (legislative  dav  of  June 
25'.  1973; 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

W-.Hiam  D.  Brt'-.vor.  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign .Service  Officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sadi  r  E.straordniary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  De'mo- 
crai:c  Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

Richard  F.  Pedersen.  of  California,  to  be 
Ambas.'ador  E.\tr.>ordinary  and  Plempotenti- 
ary  of  the  United  States  of  America  lo 
Hun  gar;,-. 

Oftice  of  Economic  Oepoeti-nity 
Alvin  J.  Arnett.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  0:!ice  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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TRUTH  IN  HOUSING  ACT 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Truth  in  Housing  Act; 
Senator  Hart  has  introduced  an  identi- 
cal bill  in  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  ensure  that  the  American  home 
buyer  has  all  the  facts  at  hand  before 
entering  into  the  actual  purchase  of  a 
home. 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  enacted  nu- 


merous truth-in-packaging  and  truth-in- 
lending  laws.  Today,  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  extend  that  approach  to  still  another 
field— the  field  of  housing. 

The  caveat  of  "let  the  buyer  beware  " 
has  long  been  connected  with  the  sale  of 
housing. 

But  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  too 
many  unhappy  homebuyers  have  been 
given  that  answer  after  discovering  an 
unsu.spected  defect  in  a  newly  purchased 
house. 

A  positive  response  to  such  situations 
would  be  a  truth-in-housing  law  requir- 
ing that  a  prospective  homebuyer  be  told 
the  structural  condition  of  the  unit  be- 
fore tlie  sale. 


Recent  investigations  of  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  have  highlighted  the  need 
for  such  an  approach. 

In  one  study  of  units  sold  mider  the 
235  subsidy  program,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  fotmd  defects  in  24  per- 
cent of  the  new  houses  inspected  and  m 
39  percent  of  the  existing  houses. 

Accurate  mformation  on  the  struc- 
tural condition  of  those  tunts  might  have 
saved  Govcnimcnt  dollars  by  avoiding 
mortgage  guarantees  and  subsidies  on 
houses  which  are  good  candidates  for 
abandonment. 

Reliable  consumer  assistance  would 
not  just  benefit  the  lower  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale.  Factual  information  on  tie- 
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fects  and  estimates  of  possible  repair 
co^ts  would  help  a  familj',  regardless  of 
income,  decide  if  it  could  afford  to  buy 
a  particular  house. 

Tlie  purchase  of  a  house  is  the  largest 
financial  commitment  many  families  ever 
make.  Whether  a  family  is  buying  the 
once-in-a-lifetime  house  or  a  family 
moves  often,  they  want  and  deserve  value 
for  their  dollar. 

To  be  fully  effective  then,  a  truth-in- 
housing  program  should; 

Cover  every  type  of  sale  involving  a 
family  unit,  regardless  of  type  of  financ- 
ing used  and  regardless  of  whether  the 
sale  involves  private  parties  only,  an 
agent  or  a  lender; 

Insure  that  the  required  information 
be  available  to  a  buyer  far  enough  in  ad- 
vance of  closing  to  be  useful; 

Require  disclosure  of  detectable  costly 
defects; 

Offer  estimates  of  repair  costs  and  esti- 
mates of  the  remaining  useful  life  of  each 
major  component  of  the  house; 

Provide  a  buyer  with  an  opportunity 
to  recover  losses  resulting  from  misrep- 
resentations about  the  condition  of  the 
house. 

The  truth-in-housing  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  attempts  to  meet  these  aims 
in  these  ways. 

The  law  will  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  consulta- 
tion with  agencies  traditionally  con- 
cerned with  housing  and  lending. 

Every  seller,  agent,  or  lender  involved 
in  the  sale  of  a  one-  to  four-family  house 
will  be  responsible  for  having  prepared  a 
written  report  on  any  defects  in  the  unit. 

Only  one  report  will  be  required,  but  it 
must  be  presented  to  the  bu\er  prior  to 
closing.  If  it  is  not,  the  buyer  may  void 
the  sales  contract.  Further,  if  the  report 
IS  not  available  more  than  48  hours  be- 
fore closing,  the  buyer  has  96  houi-s  after 
closing  to  void  the  contract. 

Tlris  provision  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  responsible  parties  to  prepare  the  re- 
port in  advance  of  the  closing  date. 

The  report  must  di.sclase  any  defect 
which  seriou.sly  affects  the  usefulness  and 
livability  of  the  imit.  The  report  would 
include  estimated  repair  or  replacement 
costs  resulting  from  any  defect  and  esti- 
mates of  the  useful  lives  of  the  structure 
and  its  components. 

The  co.st  of  any  inspection  would  be 
paid  by  the  buyer  at  closint;. 

A  buyer  may  sue  for  damages  and  co.-^ts 
if  the  written  disclosure  includes  a  false 
statement  or  fails  to  report  a  detectable 
defect.  The  suit  may  be  brou^'ht  against 
any  or  all  of  the  parties  responsible  for 
havin'^  the  disclosure  made.  Those  par- 
tics,  in  turn,  may  ask  the  court  to  deter- 
mine who  .should  pay  and  how  much. 

The  purpose  in  makinu'  tiic  seller,  the 
agent,  and  the  lender  responsible  is  to 
better  insure  that  the  required  report 
will  be  made  for  every  type  of  house  sale. 

In  conclusion,  housing  is  too  important 
an  investment,  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  Nation,  to  be  left  to  chance  as  is  too 
often  the  case  today. 

Providing  adequate  infomiation  about 
the  structural  condition  of  a  house  is 
one  way  to  reduce  reliance  on  chance. 

This  approach  to  acliieving  that  goal 
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is  endorsed  in  the  current  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Home  magazine. 
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AID    TO    PAROCmAL    SCHOOLS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    .NEW    YORK 
IX  THE  HOUtoE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  797.? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  great- 
ly discouraged,  as  were  countless  Ameri- 
cans, by  ye:>tcrday's  6  to  3  Supreme  Court 
decision  v.hich  stated  that  income  tax 
credits  and  tuition  reimbursements  for 
parents  of  parochial  school  children  are 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Local  officials  and  school  district  ad- 
ministrators from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  have  been  searching  in 
vain  for  an  effective  answer  to  a  problem 
wliich  threatens  not  only  to  decimate  the 
long  established  parochial  school  sys- 
tem, but  also  to  result  in  the  intolerable 
overcrowding  of  our  public  school  net- 
work. The  Court's  regrettable  decision 
on  tax  credits  h.is  outlawed  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  promising  solution  to  the 
school  aid  dilemma. 

A  majority  of  the  justices  were  of  the 
opinion  that  benefits  provided  to  citizens 
by  New  York  or  Pennsy.  ania  in  order 
to  provide  indirect  support  for  tlie  neces- 
sary parochial  .school  system  were  in  op- 
position to  tlie  cliurch-state  separation 
a.ssured  by  the  first  amendment. 

A  New  York  State  plan  involving  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  maintenance  of 
private  and  parochial  schoolchildren  was 
also  di.-Nallowed.  and  a  third  setback  came 
when  the  Court  'itruck  down  New  York's 
plan  of  reimbursement  for  educational 
testing  and  other  services  which  are  re- 
quired of  the  State's  private  schools  by 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion 
that  these  defeats  have  put  an  end  to  this 
battle.  The  problems  still  remain.  In  my 
home  city,  for  example,  one  parochial 
school  after  another  is  being  forced  to 
close  its  doors  for  financial  reason.s — and 
this  after  20,  30.  40  or  more  years  nf  hii;h 
quahty  service  to  the  community.  Where 
will  the  children  go?  Where  are  they 
going  now?  Quite  simply,  they  are  being 
packed  into  already  overcrowded  class- 
rooms: into  public  schools  marked  by  a 
lamentable  siiorlarie  of  everjthing  from 
qualified  teachers  to  safe  recreational  fa- 
cilities. 

The  next  skirmish  will  probably  be 
over  such  mechanisms  as  reimbursement 
for  au.xiliary  services — guidance  counsel- 
inu'.  icnitdial  reading,  advanced  studies, 
and  so  forth — or  Federal-  and  State-sup- 
ported voucher  systems  which  would  per- 
mit parents  more  leeway  to  |)ay  for  edu- 
cating their  children  at  the  .school  of 
their  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  taxpayer  and  every 
child  in  America  will  be  affected  ad- 
versely if  we  fail.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
day  this  Nation  finds  a  ?onstitutional 
way  to  prevent  the  demise  of  its  paro- 
chial school  system  Is  the  day  we  will  win 
the  battle  against  education  chaos. 


SHEPAUG  VALLEY  WINS  STATE 
TOURNEY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES       | 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
salute  the  Shepaug  Valley  Regional  High 
School  baseball  team,  which  won  the 
Connecticut  State  championship  June  8. 
Shepaug  Valley,  which  includes  the 
towns  of  Washington,  Roxburg,  and 
Bridgewater,  defeated  Northwestern  Re- 
gional of  Winsted  in  the  final  game  of 
the  State  tournament,  6  to  1. 

Led  by  veteran  coach  Tex  Alex,  the 
Spartans  of  Shepaug  compiled  a  19  to  1 
overall  record.  Dave  Showalter,  the 
team's  leading  hitter,  also  topped  the 
pitching  corps  with  an  8  to  0  record. 
Steve  Pickett  was  5  to  0,  and  hurled  the 
victory  in  the  championship  game.  Bob 
Alex.  Mike  Temple  and  Ed  Collins  added 
offensive  punch,  and  Tim  Cook  and  Pete 
Krawiecke  stood  out  defensively  all  sea- 
son long. 

The  tourney  runner-up,  Northwestern 
Regional,  ended  the  year  with  a  16  to  5 
mark.  Ranked  only  No.  8  at  the  start  of 
the  tournament,  the  team  defeated  both 
the  defending  champion  and  the  No.  1 
ranked  team  to  advance  to  the  finals. 

In  the  champonship  game,  North- 
western Coach  Don  Titus  sent  his  star 
pitcher  Mike  Smith  against  Shepaug.  But 
in  the  very  first  inning,  the  Spartans 
erupted  for  four  runs,  and  were  never 
threatened  as  they  coasted  to  victory.  As 
one  area  newspaper  reported  the  big  in- 
ning : 

-Smiih  had  control  trouble  and  walked  Pete 
Krav.ietki  and  Bob  Alex.  Dave  Showalter, 
Shep.tug'.s  leading  hitter,  lashed  a  single 
throuKh  the  infield  to  send  Krawieckl  home 
irom  second.  Alex  was  thrown  out  trying  to 
go  to  third.  Mike  Temple  hit  a  Texas  Leaguer 
n  enter,  and  Ed  Collins  followed  with  an- 
"tiier  .soft  hit  to  center  to  load  the  ba.^es. 
Joe  Fredliind  then  blasted  a  triple  to  deep 
center  ield  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  many  who  cheered  on  both 
of  these  teams.  Congratulations  are 
clearly  in  order  for  the  players  and 
coaches.  They  richly  deserve  recogniton 
for  tlieir  fine  efforts  this  season. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  V.  SMITH 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TFNN'ESSEE 
IN   I  HE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  tragic  news  of  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague,  Representative  James 
V.  Smith  of  Oklahoma,  who  was  killed 
in  a  freak  accident  on  his  farm  at 
Chickasha.  Okla.,  last  week. 

I  was  advised  that  Jim  'was  welding 
a  wheat  combine  when  the  sparks  from 
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his  torch  caught  the  grain  on  fire — and 
he  died  as  a  result  of  flame  inhalation 
while  attempting  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
Jim  was  a  Christian  gentleman  and 
a  talented  man  who  served  in  the  House 
in  the  90th  Congress  and  subsequently 


was  appointed  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  He 
served  his  district,  State,  and  Nation 
faithfully  and  well  and  his  family  can 
reflect  with  pride  on  his  fine  record  of 
public  service. 


I  -ant  to  take  this  means  of  extend- 
ing to  his  wife.  Mary  Belle,  and  the  chil- 
dren this  expression  of  my  deepest  and 
most  heartfelt  sympathy.  My  wife  Ann 
joins  me  in  an  expression  of  the.se  .senti- 
ments. ' 


SENATE-TF6'c?/?esf/az/,  June  27,  1973 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  <Mr. 

EaSTL.'VND  > . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  hi;  u.;  to  live 
through  Ihi^  day  as  be'its  li  j.se  uho  now 
begin  the  day  v.ith  Tnce.  .jjlcss  us  and 
make  us  a  ble.ssmg  to  thi.-,  Nation  and 
the  world.  Help  us  to  think  aright,  to 
speak  aright,  and  to  come  to  right  con- 
clu  ions.  Help  us  to  listen  with  respect 
and  discrimination.  Preserve  us  alike 
from  too  ha.'ty  speech  and  from  coward- 
ly silence.  Amid  tedious  and  vexatious 
hours,  keep  us  serene  and  strong,  firm 
and  faithful.  When  we  go  to  rest,  grant 
us  the  peace  of  those  who  have  ca-st 
their  burdens  upon  Thee,  and  know  that 
their  times  are  in  Thy  hand. 

In  the  name  of  th.e  Lord  of  all  life,  v.-e 
pray.  Amen. 


\  I.' fji^iiiin  ,  iiiiiiuj  \i'.,t,ii,,i.  .1  ii„i    :.',.i:ii.i\ 

Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  is  recogni.!ed  for 
not  to  exceed   15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre-i- 
dent.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Tov>-En 
at  this  time  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  icmpcre.  With- 
out  objection,   it   is  so   ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  yield  such 
time  from  my  order  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  may  wish. 


THE  CALENTDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  230.  232.  23.5.  237,  and  238. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CE.NEP..\L    ST.\TEMEN)i 

This  bill  would  authorize  a?i  Increase  of 
65J  million  in  the  amount  of  moi»ey  that  can 
be  appropriated  to  tlie  Department  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  construction  of  mint  facil- 
rie.<  The  present  authorization  of  $55  mil- 
lion is  Insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint.  This  would  Increase  the 
total  authorization  for  the  construction  of 
mint,  faciiiiies  to  j.95  million. 

This  increas?  !<;  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  mint  in  Denver.  Colo.  These 
new  facilities  are  vitally  needed  bv  the  mint 
to  keep  pace  with  fhe  rapidly  increasing  need 
for  coins  in  our  economy 

CORDON    RfLE 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  is  nec- 
t-;!ry  to  dispense  wiih  the  requircmeuto  of 
subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate  in  connection  w.th 
this  report. 


^_  THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  June  26, 
1973,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURLNG 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.-,k  mianimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  ses.sion  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP   Bl'SINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distingmshed 
Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Nunn)  Ls 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

•  The  remarks  Senator  Nunn  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S 
2081.  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.! 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  TOWER  VACATED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the   previous   order,   the   Senator   from 
CXIX 1362-   Part  17 


MINT  BUILDINGS 

The  bill  (S.  1901 '  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  20,  1963,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  construction  of  mint  buildings,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engros.<;ed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcprc<cnlatncs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcsa  afseniblcd.  'Jhat  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  Auoust  20,  1903.  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  294).  is'furthcr  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  t  i  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trcr:s- 
urv  not  otherwise  appropriated,  lor  each  fis- 
(■:il  year  which  bo-jins  alter  June  30.'  1963. 
and  ends  before  July  1.  1983.  such  sums  as 
mav  be  necessairy  to  carry  out  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  the  aggregate  of  sums  appropriated 
under  this  .section  sha;i  not  exceed  .*9.5.000,- 
000.  Sums  appropri.ned  to  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose";  of  this  Act 
miy  be  available  lor  transfer  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended   ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
IS.  Rcpt.  No.  93-2}3>.  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HISTORY    OF    lirclSLATION 

S.  1901  is  a  committee  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced on  May  30.  lf»T3  Hearings  were  held 
on  June  6.  1973.  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minting  and  Coinage.  The  sutjcommittee  met 
in  open  markup  session  on  June  13.  1973  On 
June  20.  1973.  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Hotising  and  Urban  Affairs  met  in  open  ex- 
ecutne  tission  aiKi  ordered  S.  1901  to  be  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate  without  ob- 
jection. 


INTERNATIONAL  VOYAGE  LOAD 
LIN-E  ACT  OF  1973 

The  bill  (S.  13521  to  require  load  lines 
on  U.S.  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  voyages 
and  foreign  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
pro.ssed  for  a  third  rending,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed.  as  follows: 

Ee  it  enarted  by  thr  Senate  and  House  of 
F.rpy-e'^rnlaUvrs  of  thr  United  States  of 
AmeTien  jn  Congress  a<<>emblrd.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cued  as  the  "International  Vovage 
Load  Line  Act  of  1973  '. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  Coast  Gu.-.rd  is  oiieratim:  il-ere- 
inafter  referred  to  as  "Secretary")  shall  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  its  provi.sioiis  With 
the  consent  of  the  Secret arv  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  may  utili,'e  officers  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  to  enforce  this  Act  and  the 
ret.ula?ioii.-,  c.tabli.sj-cd  hereunder. 

DEFINITIOMS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "new  ship  "  means  a  vessel  the  keel  of 
v.hich  is  laid  (or  which  is  at  a  similar  sta.e 
of  construction)  on  or  after  July  21,  1968; 
and 

(2)  "existing  .-hip'  means  a  vessel  which 
Is  not  a  "new  ship  '. 

APPLIC.\BILrrT 

4     (a)     Tills    Act    applies    to    ve.s-*!s 


any  port  or  riace  within  xbe 
the  United  States  from  for- 


Sic. 
which 

1 1  >  arri\e  et 
Jurisdic:ion  of 
e^n  ports: 

1 2)  make  voyages  between  foreign  ports 
(except  foreign  vessels  entaj^ed  in  such  voy- 
ages ) :  or 

(3)  depart  from  anv  port  or  place  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  t!ie  United  States  for  a 
foreign  port. 

(bi   This  Act  does  not  apply  to — 

( 1 )  ships  of  war: 

(2)  ple.s-sure  craft  not  used  In  trade  or 
connm-rce; 
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(3)  fishing  vessels; 

(4)  existing  ships  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  gross  tons: 

(5)  new  ships  of  leas  than  seventy-nine 
feet  in  length; 

iGt  vesseU  which  navigate  exclusively  on 
the  Great  Lakes:  or 

iTi  vessels  operating  on  sheltered  waters 
between  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
neighboring  countries  as  pro\  ided  in  any 
treaty  of  the  United  States. 

(C)  A  vessel  which  voluntarily  obtains 
leadlines  shall  be  treated  as  a  vessel  sub- 
ject to  the  Act  until  its  loadline  certificate 
is  surrendered  and  its  loadhne  marks  re- 
moved. 

(d)  This  Act  does  not  abrogate  any  pro- 
visions of  treaties  or  conventions  in  effect, 
which  are  not  In  conflict  with  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Leadlines,  1966.  and 
to  which  the  United  States  has  acceded. 
determin.mion  of  lo.\di  inl.s:   i.^sl  an'cf  of 

certific.\te:  prohibiiion 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  sliall  prescribe 
loadlines.  the  marking  thereof,  and  as.50- 
ciated  condition  surveys  for  ves.sels  subject 
to  this  Act  to  indicate  the  minimttm  free- 
board to  which  each  niay  be  safely  loaded, 
giving  due  consideration  to.  and  making  dif- 
ferentials for  the  -service,  type,  and  char- 
acter of  each  vessel,  and  in  conformanre 
with  applicable  international  treaties  or  con- 
ventions to  which  the  United  States  has 
acceded. 

(b)  Loadllnes- sh.iU  be  permanently  and 
conspicuously  marked  and  maintained  m  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Upon 
completion  of  survey  requirements  and  a 
finding  that  the  loadline  is  positioned  and 
marked  in  the  manner  prescribed,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  Inadlii.e  certificate,  to  the 
master  or  owner  of  the  vessel,  which  shall  be 
carried  on  board  the  vcs.scl. 

(c)  A  loadUne  shall  not  be  cstabli.shed  or 
marked  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, atithorizes  less  than  the  minimum 
safe  freeboard.  At  the  reqviest  of  the  owner 
a  leadline  may  be  established  or  marked  to 
indicate  a  greater  freeboard  than  that  which 
the  Secretary  determines  is  the  minimum 
safe  freeboard:  any  such  loadline  shall  be  the 
prescribed  loadline  for  purposes  of  section  9. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    SURVEYORS;     REVOCATION 

Sec.  6.  (a I  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  or  such  other 
United  States  nonprofit  corporations  or  asso- 
ciations for  the  survey  or  registry  of  shipping 
which  he  approves,  to  determine  that  a  ves- 
sel's condition  1^  satisfactory  and  whether  its 
loadline  is  positioned  and  marked  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
thereupon  to  Issue  a  loadline  certificate. 

( b  I  The  Secretary  may  appoint  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section: 

(1)   any  officer  of  the  United  State.=,  or 

(2  I  at  the  request  of  a  shipowiier.  any  other 
corporation  or  a.ssoclation  for  the  survey  or 
reci.';try  of  shipping  which  he  approves. 

10  The  Secretary  may  revoke  an  appoint- 
ment under  this  section  at  any  time. 

E.XE. MPT  IONS 

Sec.  7.  When  a  vessel  subject  to  this  Act  is 
.chown  to  be  entitled  to  an  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  an  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  has 
acceded,  a  certificate  of  exemption  shall  be 
l.-sued  to  the  vessel,  and  carried  in  lieu  of  the 
certificate  required  by  section  5  of  this  Act. 
recognition;   non applicability 

Sec.  8.  (a)  When  It  Is  found  that  the  law 
and  regulations  in  force  in  a  foreign  country 
relating  to  leadlines  are  equally  effective  as 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  hereunder,  or 
when  a  foreign  country  has  acceded  to  an 
International  loadline  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  has  acceded,  the  markings 


and  certificate  thereof  of  a  vessel  of  the 
country  shall  be  accepted  as  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regulations 
hereunder.  The  control  jf  such  vessels  shall 
be  as  provided  in  the  applicable  International 
agreement. 

ibi  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  ves- 
sels of  foreign  nations  which  do  not  similarly 
recognize  the  leadlines  prescribed  under  this 
Act. 

loading  restrictions;  recordation 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  vessel  subject  to  this  Act 
may  be  so  loaded  as  to  submerge  the  pre- 
scribed loadline.  or  to  submerge  the  point 
where  an  appropriate  leadline  under  the 
Act  and  the  prescribed  regulations  should  be 
marked. 

(bi  The  master  of  a  vessel  stibject  to  this 
Act  shall,  after  loading  but  before  depart- 
ing for  a  voyage  by  sea  from  any  port  or 
place  in  which  this  Act  applies,  record  in 
the  official  logbook  or  other  permanent  rec- 
ord of  the  vessel  a  statement  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  prescribed  loadline  mark  ap- 
plicable at  the  time  In  question  with  respect 
to  the  water  surface,  and  of  the  actual  draft 
of  the  vessel,  forward  and  alt.  at  the  time, 
as  nearly  as  they  may  be  ascertained. 
detention  of  ves.sels 

Sec.  10.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  vessel  is  about  to  leave 
a  port  in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions 
lu  violation  oi  this  Act  or  the  regulation 
hereunder,  the  Secretary  may,  upon  notify- 
ing the  master  or  officer  in  charge  of  the 
vcasel,   order   the   vessel   detained. 

fb)  Clearance  required  by  section  4197  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46  US  C. 
91),  shall  be  refused  or  withdrawn  from  any 
ves.scl  so  detained  until  correction  of  defi- 
ciencies. 

(c)  The  master  or  officer  in  charge  of  a  ves- 
.scl may  petition  the  Secretary,  in  a  manner 
pr»:scrirjed  by  regulation,  to  review  the  de- 
tention  order. 

(di  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition,  the  Secre- 
tary may  withdraw  the  detention  order,  mod- 
ify it,  or  require  independent  surveys  as 
may  be  nece.s-sary  to  determine  the  extent  of 
dericiencies.  Upon  completion  of  his  review 
inrluding  results  of  any  required  independ- 
ent surveys  he  shall  affirm,  .set  aside  or  mod- 
ify the  detention  order. 

(e)  The  owner  of  a  vessel  is  liable  for  any 
costs  Incident  to  a  petition  for  review  and 
any  Independent  surveys  If  the  vessel  Is 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations    hereunder. 

PEN.M.TIES  for  violations 

Sec.  11.  (ai  Except  as  otherwi.se  provided 
in  this  section,  the  owner  and  the  master 
of  a  vessel  found  in  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  thereunder,  are  each  liable 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  day  the  vessel   Is  in  violation. 

(b)  Each  person,  if  the  owner,  manager, 
agent,  or  ma,stor  of  a  ve.';.sel  w^ho  knowingly 
allows,  causes,  attempts  to  cause,  or  fails 
to  take  rea.sonable  care  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  subsection  9(a)  of  thLs  Act  or  the 
regulations  thereunder.  Is  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  .$1,000  plus  an 
additional  amount  of  not  more  than  $500  per 
inch    of    unlawful    submergence. 

('■)  For  any  violation  of  subsection  fb) 
of  section  9  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
thereunder,  the  master  of  the  ves.sel  is  liable 
to   a   civil   penalty  of   not   more   than   $500. 

fd)  Any  ptrsen  who  knowingly  causes  or 
permits  the  departure  of  a  ves.sel  from  any 
port  or  place  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  its  pos.sessions  In  violation 
of  a  detention  order  pursuant  to  section  10 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

(e)   Any  person  who  causes  or  allows  the 


concealment,  removal,  alteration,  deface- 
ment, or  obliteration  of  any  mark  placed  on 
a  vessel  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act  and 
the  regulations  thereunder,  except  In  the 
event  of  a  lawful  change  or  to  escape  enemy 
capture  In  time  of  war,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years  or  both. 

(f)  For  any  penalty  under  this  section  the 
vessel  is  also  liable. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  assess  and  collect 
any  civil  penalty  incurred  under  this  Act 
and.  in  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or  com- 
promise any  penalty  prior  to  referral  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

Sec.  12.  Act,  March  2,  1929  (C.  508,  45  Stat, 
1493)  :  Act.  May  26,  1939  (C.  151,  53  Stat.  783)  ; 
and  section  1  of  Act,  August  31,  1962  (Public 
Law  87-620,  76  Stat.  415),  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  n.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
93-245  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  tlie 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

purpose  of  the  legislation 

Tlie  purpose  of  S.  1352  Is  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion en  Load  Lines.  1966.  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  and  which  came  into  force 
on  July  21,  1968. 

BACKGROUND 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  so- 
called  "Load  Line  Statute"  certain  new  ves- 
sels must  be  measured  and  marked  for  pur- 
poses of  compliance  with  the  statute,  and 
this  compliar.ce  is  policed  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  The  origin  of  this  statutory  require- 
ment dates  back  to  the  19th  century.  Tlie 
natural  interest  of  ship  owners  at  that  time 
was  to  maximize  revenue,  leading  them  fre- 
ciuently  to  load  vessels  to  a  point  beyond 
safety.  As  a  result,  the  greater  weight  of  the 
vessel's  load  the  lower  she  would  ride  in  the 
water,  making  her  more  vulnerable  to  heavy 
seas  w  ith  the  consequence  that  many  seamen 
lost  their  lives.  This  led  to  the  description 
of  the  "coffin"  ship  by  a  WTiter  on  insurance. 
It  prompted  a  crusade  In  England  against 
the  practice  by  Samuel  Plimsoll,  MP.,  whose 
a:tivities  sectired  legislation  in  1876  which 
reqtiired  that  ships  be  marked  on  their  sides 
shewing  the  limits  of  safety  for  different  seas 
and  seasons.  This  mark  now  Is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Plimsoll  Line"  or  "Load 
Line."  Other  nations  followed  England  In 
this  requirement;  since  1929  the  United 
States  has  made  the  placing  of  and  compli- 
ance with  such  lead  line  marks  mandatory. 
In  1931  the  United  States  acceded  to  the  In- 
ternational Load  Line  Convention  of  1930, 
establishing  worldwide  standards  In  this 
matter.  This  Convention  sub.sequently  was 
amended  In  1966.  (See  for  further  back- 
ground, e.g..  Robin.son.  Gustavus  H.  Hand- 
hook  of  Admiralty  Law  in  the  United  State-;, 
at  page  570  et  seq.;  and  Gllmore.  Grant  and 
Black,  Jr..  Charles  L.  The  Law  of  Admiralty 
at  page  779.) 

The  International  Convention  on  Load 
Lines.  1966,  was  signed  on  April  5,  19G6,  at 
London,  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  government.  On  October  13,  1966,  the 
United  States  Senate  gave  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  Convention. 
(See  Executive  Report  No.  9  of  Oct.  12,  1966, 
to  accompany  Executive  S  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session).  By  the  terms  of  Article 
28.  paragraph  1,  the  Convention  came  Into 
force  on  July  21,  1968.  Sixty-four  other  cotin- 
trles  have  either  ratified  or  acceded  to  the 
Convention. 

The  1966  Load  Line  Convention  establishes 
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new  uniform  rules  with  respect  to  the  limits 
to  which  ships  on  Iniernatlorial  voyages  may 
be  loaded,  having  regard  to  the  need  for 
Ftifeguarding  life  and  property  at  sea.  Its  in- 
tent Is  to  brin^  international  load  line  reg- 
ulation Into  accord  with  modern  develop- 
ments and  techniques  in  ship  construction. 
Since  1930  when  the  previous  Load  Llr.e  Con- 
vention was  signed,  tiicre  have  been  sig- 
nificant chanjcs  and  iniprcvcmcnts  in  ship 
design  and  a  gc.ioral  increase  In  the  si?o  of 
s'lips.  In  many  ca^^cs  deeper  Ic.idinf?  of  sliips 
can  now  be  s.Tfely  permitted.  Annexes,  form- 
ing an  integral  p:irt  of  t'le  Convention,  cm- 
bedv  regulations  for  determining  load  linos 
lndic?,!i.ig  t':e  deplh  to  which  vessels  may 
be  lo.tdecl  according  to  fne  ce:  s'l'-'ipliical  zo.ie 
and  the  ;er.son  cf  tr.e  yenr  in  v.hich  tiicy  op- 
erate Certific.-ite-  arc  prescribed  fcr  isruanre 
to  r>hi;->s  surveyed  and  marked  In  nccordr.nce 
with  the  Convention,  or  validly  cxemnicd. 

L.\PLANATI0N    of    TIIL    L'"CI.'iLATION 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  Foreirn  load 
L!-c;  Act,  1029.  r.s  nmondcd  (46  U.S.C.  85.a- 
85^)  and  wculd  substitute  the  proprsed  In- 
tcn:at:onrtl  Vcyape  Load  Line  Act  of  1973, 
wi'lch  is  ncce;S-"iry  to  implcm.cnt  the  (hanres 
rcqiUrc-1  by  the  19G6  Cciivcniiju  and  "its 
annexes. 

Auih.-ri(y  to  enforre  th.c  provi-io-:r,  of  t'le 
bill  a:-d  tj  pr-:;cri'oo  rc;ulailo;:s  is  gr.".T:ted 
to  the  Sccreary  of  t:.e  Dcpartm.cnt  In  which 
the  C'.t':t  Gu?.rd  i.;  operaanrj.  Frovisijn  Is 
made  for  the  determina' i-^n  of  the  porltion 
end  manner  cf  m:  rking  of  load  lines  by  tlie 
American  Bureau  cf  Shipping  or  o'.her  United 
Sta'es  nonprofit  crf;.i!il/atlor.s  and  fcr  t>e 
recognition  of  l;.ad  l..:c  certificates  is-ucd  by 
other  natio::s  wl-ich  cxto:;d  reciprocity  to 
United  Strac";  load  11  :e  cerli.'i"racs. 

The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  vessel  to 
be  s.T  loaded  as  to  submer.'e  the  prcscii'jcd 
load  line  or  the  point  where  an  appropriate 
load  line  should  be  marked.  It  permits  the 
detention  of  a  vessel  about  to  Cop.-irt  in  an 
overloa-.led  condition.  The  master  of  a  ves.sel 
subject  to  the  bill  l5  required  to  recjrd  tiie 
ship's  draf:  and  po?ltlon  of  the  'cad  line  mark 
prior  to  the  departure  of  a  vessel  from  any 
port  or  place  to  which  the  legislation  would 
apply. 

Civil  ponaltips  are  provided  for  violation 
of  the  bin  or  any  regulation  issuet'  there- 
under. Ihe  bill  would  make  it  a  crime  to 
knowingly  permit  a  vessel  ;o  depart  fr^m  any 
port  in  violation  of  a  detention  order  and 
to  cause  or  allow  i:ie  alter. /.ion  of  prescribed 
load  line  marlLs. 

The  major  substantive  change  to  existing 
law  Is  t;:e  minimum  paran.-te.-^  for  new  vest 
sels  on  v.i.lch  load  lines  v.ould  be  -equlred. 
Present  law  applies  to  ve.-  els  of  150  gross 
tons  or  more.  The  19GG  Convention  requires 
load  lines  on  new  s'lips  of  a  minimum  length 
of  79  feet.  The  bill  provides  the  authority 
to  re:'.ch  those  vessels. 

AppIic:ition  of  the  bill  l.s  limited  to  ships 
on  international  v^v.-^'^es.  Tiie  leciflntinn 
.specfies  those  vessels  which  are  exempted. 
Other  dennitions  and  tenn:nolo-v  generally 
reflect  that  u.scd  in  the  1966  Convention. 
Civil  penalties  and  fines  are  substantially  the 
same  as  present  law. 

The  Imprisonment  penalties  In  the  present 
law  are  Increosed  from  m;ixiinum  periods  of 
three  months  and  one  year  to  maximum 
periods  of  one  year  and  two  years.  Tlie  In- 
(■rea.=:es  bring  the  maximum  sentences  into  a 
more  appropriate  relationship  with  the  fines 
which   may  be  imposed. 

COST 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganlzatiou  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91  510),  the  Committee  estimates 
that  there  would  be  no  additional  cost  In- 
curred by  this  Act. 

The  Committee  Is  nut  aware  of  any  cstl- 


mu'.es  of  cost  made  by  any  Federal  agency 
which  are  di,1crent  from  those  made  by  the 
Committee. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Cnmmittee  ordered  the  legislation 
favorably  reported  wl'.hout  objection.  Its  en- 
actment will  provide  the  Departmetit  in 
which  the  Coast  Gu.ird  is  opera' :ng  with  the 
neccsary  auth'^rity  to  fully  implement  the 
l!.teraa'..icnal  Convention  on  L^ad  Lin.-'s, 
116  3.  lo  vv-h.ich  the  LTiiitcd  .State.",  h.a.  accec'ed 
r-id  which  has  been  in  force  s.nce  Julv  21, 
l-:"d. 


PUnCHA."E  OF  U.S  OBLIGATIO'TS  BY 
FEDERAL  RE.SEnVE  BANKS 

TJic  Senate  proceeded  to  con'ider  the 
bill  (S.  14101  lo  nmcnd  section  14' bi  of 
the  Fcdoral  RCocrv?  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  foi'  1  year  Lh?  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  ob- 
li?  nion.s  directly  from  the  Treasury, 
v.hich  had  been  reported  from  the  Coni- 
miitic  en  Baiikin'?,  Ilou.sin:;  and  Urban 
/•flairs  With  amendincnt.5  in  line  5,  after 
■July  1.".  .'-tiiAO  out  "1975'  and  insert 
"1CT4";  and.  in  lino  7,  after  "June  30,"', 
ilrike  out  "1975"  rnd  insert  "1974";  so 
as  to  mai:c  V.x  i  i.l  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  t)ic  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprc;  ntcitircs  of  the  U'lited  State",  of  Avier- 
ie?.  in  Congre;^  a-t'cvhled.  That  .■^cctl1n  14(b) 
rf  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12 
U.S  C.  355).  is  f-raendcd  by  striking  out 
"July  3,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  llc'.i  thereof 
"July  1,  1974"  and  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1973"  and  in:-crti:'.g  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
lLt74". 

Tb.e  amendments  were  a^rreed  to. 

Tlio  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enriro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliiid  time, 
and  !).is3cd. 

Tlie  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bi'l  to  amend  ;Tet''~n  14ibi  of  the 
^cder.il  Reserve  .Xct.  as  emended,  to  ex- 
pend for  1  year  the  authority  oI  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  nurch.ise  U.S.  oblisa- 
tions  direetlv  from  the  Treasury." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pictident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  92  "4Gi,  c>;plainins  tlie  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  bcin;::  no  obiection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

purpose  of    the  LrCISLATlON 

The  bill  would  extend  for  a  1-ye.Tr  prri"l. 
from  June  30.  1973.  to  June  30.  1974,  the 
iviithority  of  Federal  Reserve  bar.ks  to  pur- 
cha.se  U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  present  aut'.iority  for  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  make  direct  purciiase  of  US.  obli- 
gations was  enacted  in  World  War  II  and 
ha.5  been  extended  temporarily  from  time  to 
time  since  enactment.  The  last  extension 
wao  auihori::ed  in  1971  when  the  authority 
was  extended  to  June  30.  1973. 

Tiiere  follows  a  letter  fr^m  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Trca.sury  requesting  and  Justilyinjj 
this  authority  be  centinued. 


NEED  FOR  TREASURY  TAX  AND 
LO.AN  ACCOUNT  REFORM 

Mr.  McINTYRE  subscQuently  said; 
Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee,  I 


\\eiuld  like  to  bririg  to  the  attention  of 
my  co'.leagues  some  of  the  implications 
of  S.  1419  wiiieh  was  pa.sscd  today  by  the 
Senate. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  will  extend  tlie 
exi.^ting  authority  allowing  the  Federal 
Reseive  banks  to  purchase  <via  14' bi  cf 
the  Federal  Rcsc.vo  Act;  12  U.S  C.  ?55j 
up  to  ^5  billion  in  U.S.  obligations 
diioctly  from  the  Department  of  the 
Tire;  u;y  for  1  additional  .\car. 

"iJio  Department  of  the  Treasury  uses 
this  authoiity  to  minimize  tire  impact 
of  very  ehort-tc'-m  Treasury  fmancins 
ncedz  on  financial  maikcts  and  also  tu 
achieve  better  mana::cment  of  the 
Tica'ury'3  casJi  poeition. 

On  March  22  of  this  year.  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trea^uiy,  Mr.  Wi.liam  E. 
Simon,  requested  a  2-ycar  extension  of 
this  euihority.  This.  Itowevcr.  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Hou.sing  Committee 
refu-rd  to  do. 

While  Congrc^.s  has  er-.tended  tlic  Fed- 
eral Rescive's  14' b>  authority  from  lime 
to  time  rsince  Wo:Id  War  II.  we  have  n.v 
fully  looked  al  fnc  ron.-efjUcnces  of  our 
actions.  While  the  Treasury  claims  thct 
it  needs  increased  .-oueccs  of  f'jnds  vii 
pi'ovi:sion  14  1)1.  t!ii.;  .<:arao  derarimen; 
permits  Federal  tax  money  to  languish 
in  commercial  banks  acro-s  thi5  country 
on  an  ititercst  free  basis  in  the  fo:m  of 
demand  deposit;.  Tiiesc  deposiis  are 
more  c:>mmonly  ce.ilcd  T  easury  Ta" 
and  Loan  Accounts  (31  U.S.C.  771:  25 
U.S.C.  CL02<ci;  12  U.S.C.  tO  and  2C5'. 
Mr.  President,  thes^  are  made  uti  of 
moneys  actually  owed  to  the  Gavcr.i- 
mcnt  v.hich  arc  held  by  cemuneeeJal 
banks  until  the  Trea-ury  calls  i.i  the 
fi'.r.ds  tD  iiay  outstimding  debts.  The  ac- 
count s.  ii;ch(de.  l.ut  are  not  limited  to: 
First.  Payments  for  U.S.  savings 
bonds  and  U.S.  savings  notes  issued  by 
commeecie.l  banks. 

Second.  Payments  for  U.S.  savings 
bonds  and  U.S.  savings  notes  whieh  are 
applied  for  through  commercial  banks 
on  behalf  of  tlieir  customers,  but  wliich 
may  be  issued  only  by  Federal  Reserve 
l:an:;s  and  the  Trcae-urer  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Thud.  Payment-  made  bv  or  through 
commercial  b.^r.ks  for  nlloim-nts  en 
subscriptions  for  other  obli'zations  of 
the  United  St.ites  i,  sued  tn~.der  the  a^i- 
thori'y  of  the  S-cond  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
a>  ami^nded.  whm  this  me'hod  of  pa: - 
ment  is  iicrmittcd  under  the  terms  of 
olTorinti  circulars. 

Fourth.  Payments  of  .such  internal 
revenue  taxes  a-^  the  £:'erritai-y  of  the 
Treasury  may  from  time  to  time  au- 
tho;i/c  to  be  raid  through  Treasury  Tax 
and  Loan  Accounts.  iCoCie  of  Fedc:al 
Re^ulati  'US.  title  31.  .section  203. > 

Since  these  fur.d<:  arc  held  in  norin- 
t  en  St -bearing  accounts,  they  net  no  rev- 
enue for  fne  Fedcr:il  Gover'-.niont.  Yet 
commcnia!  bank<;  are  permitted  to  in- 
vest such  funds  tor  profits.  Tlie  net  ef- 
fect is  that  the  bankin;t  industrv — if  it 
invests  wisely — i.s  being  subsidi.?ed  by  the 
Federal  Governmert  In  fact,  a  recent 
study,  requested  of  the  General  .Account- 
ing 0'Tice—G.\0— found  that  the  banks 
estimated  potential  ii^rome  from  tax  and 
loan  accoiuits  to  be  $2u2  million  which. 
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after  deducting  handling  costs  of  $25 
million,  netted  the  industiy  roughly  $237 
million  profit  for  a  1-year  period  end- 
ing March  31,  1973. 

What  is  even  more  astounding  Is  the 
concentration  of  tax  and  loan  account^s. 
In  1972.  a  House  Banking  Committee 
study  foimd  that  less  than  8  percent  or 
102  of  the  13.700  commercial  banks  in 
this  country  held  over  48  percent  of  all 
such  funds.  At  the  time  the  study  took 
place,  the  outstanding  tax  and  loan  ac- 
counts amounted  to  S5.7  billion. 

This  incredible  concentration  of  pub- 
lic money  in  private  financial  institu- 
tions continues  despite  the  Treasury's 
statutory  authority  to  redistribute  the 
moneys  on  an  "equitable"  basis.  1 12 
U.S.C.  90.  > 

Furthermore,  this  concentration  of 
monetary  power  continues  and  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1973  the  average 
monthly  outstanding  tax  and  loan  ac- 
counts stood  at  a  phenomenal  $7.4  bil- 
lion of  interest-free  deposits. 

The  Senate  Banking.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee,  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and  GAO 
have  considered  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions the  question  of  whether  these  tax 
and  loan  accounts  could  not  either  be 
operated  in  a  more  efficient  manner  or 
whether  some  or  all  of  the  funds  should 


not  be  deposited  in  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  the 
GAO  .specifically  has  been  calling  for  re- 
form in  this  area  for  about  20  years 
now  with  liiLle  effect.  They  have  reported 
to  Congress  in  numerous  studies  their 
belief  that,  at  the  very  minimum,  interest 
rates  should  be  imi:)osed  on  the  excess 
profits  realized  from  tax  and  loan  ac- 
counts for  a  bank's  free  use  of  Federal 
funds. 

Others,  including  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  have  suggested  that  we 
maintain  the  status  quo.  It  has  also  been 
propo.-ed  that  tax  and  loan  accounts  be 
reduced  by  increasing  the  draw  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  on  the  Treasury. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  this  mat- 
ter is  complicated  and  deserves  full  and 
complete  airing  of  the  issues  at  hearings. 

It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  there 
is  previous  precedent  for  at  least  charg- 
ing interest  rates  on  tax  and  loan  ac- 
counts. In  1917  Congress  passed  the 
Liberty  Loan  Act  which  established  War 
Loan  Accoimts  v.hich  were  the  precursors 
to  today's  tax  and  loan  accounts.  Con- 
gress further  required  that  banks  pay 
a  2-percent  interest  rate  on  these  ac- 
counts and  this  was  done  without  dis- 
ruption of  the  economy  and  with  an  in- 
crease   in    net    Grovernment    revenues. 


While  It  Is  true  much  has  changed  since 
then,  we  have  much  to  learn  from  his- 
tory. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  findings,  I 
brought  this  matter  up  with  Mr.  James 
E.  Smith,  then  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasuiy,  in 
my  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions during  hearings  I  held  in  March. 
At  that  time.  Mr.  Smith  indicated  that 
there  was  nothing  inherently  wrong  with 
the  present  structure  of  tax  and  loan 
accounts.  Yet  the  facts  remain  the  same. 

A  certain  few  commercial  banks  are 
receiving  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
Federal  funds  and  not  one  of  them  is 
paying  interest  on  their  use  of  these  Fed- 
eral moneys.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  find 
the  present  situation  both  inequitable 
and  indefensible.  My  position  is  the  same 
as  before.  I  believe  we  must  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  matter  to  get  a  better  grip 
on  the  issue  and  to  propose  legislation 
if  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  at  this  point  that  a  page  of  the 
May  1973,  Treasury  Bulletin  and  a  let- 
ter I  recently  received  from  Mr.  E.  H. 
Morse,  Jr.,  Assistant  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


TREASURY  BULLETIN,  MAY  1973 

TfBLE  TUS  2      A'JALYSIS  OF  CHANGES  IN  TAX  AND  LOAH  ACCOUTU  EAL.''iC£S 
(In  millions  of  dollorsl 


Credits 


Fiscal  year  or  morlh 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 -..- 

1969 - -- 

1970 

1971 

1972. 

1972: 

April 

May -- 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October. 

November 

December 

1973: 

January.. 

February 

W:ircli 

Apr  I 


Proceeds  Irom  sales  of  securities  ' 

Taxes 

Total 

credits 

Balance 

Savints 

bonds 

and 

savings 

notes  - 

Retire- 
ment 
plan  and 
tax  and 
loss 
bonds ' 

Tax 

anMci- 

pafion 

securities 

Other 

Withheld, 
excise. 

and  cor- 
poration ' 

Income  (by 
special 

arrange- 
ment)' 

With- 
drawals 

End  of 

period 

Duri 

ng  period 

High 

Low 

Average 

2,760 
2,635 
2,704 
2  783 

2  .. 

1 
1 

""  "2,340 ".... 
7,368 
7,643 
9,538 
10.  408 
13,  043 
6.954 
6.443 

"■"  i,'972' 

2,441 

2,014 

1.627" 
1,173 
9,576 
5.417 
3.640 
12  421 
9,369 

1,722 
1,740 

"1,988" 

2,106 
2,047 

«17 

43,580 

42,475 

48,478 

70,  524 

90,  791 

123,906 

132,460 

131,421 

145,  797 

14.002 
12.475 
17, 160 
11.476 
12,044 
15,512 
11.003 
11,445 
15,709 

12,703 
13.153 
17,417 

16.  969 

9.921 

12,598 

14,522 

9,257 

58,  277 

60.  050 

74,699 

91,382 

112,583 

142,333 

151,721 

153,346 

164,920 

16.038 
14, 526 

17,  395 
11,740 

12,  298 
15.  737 
13, 251 
15.759 
20, 433 

13, 063 

13,  V3 

17.704 

17,263 

59.  421 

58.  540 
75,  338 
97,  160 
112,741 
141,921 
149,317 
152,900 
164,645 

12,704 
16.825 
■     17,184 
12.831 
15.817 
10,659 
15.297 
15,020 
18,315 

13,654 
12,326 
17,361 
17,328 

9,180 
10,689 
10,050 
4,272 
4,113 
4,525 
6,929 
7,372 
7,634 

9,724 
7,420 
7,634 
6,547 
3,025 
8,105 
6,051 
6,786 
8,907 

8,317 

9,401 
9,744 
9,683 

10,257 

10,872 

11,274 

9,979 

8,004 

9,720 

7,990 

8,532 

10,251 

9,724 

10,251 
7,638 
7,273 
5,945 
8,133 
7,969 
6,786 
8,907 

8,760 
10,854 
10,254 

9,683 

1,577 

1,844 
447 
710 

1,029 
709 
894 
845 

1,737 

3,617 
7,420 
2,271 
3,214 
2,337 
800 
2.995 
2,763 
1,468 

3,190 
5,373 
5,768 
1,876 

4,747 
5,431 

4.324 
3  775 

2,673 
2,599 
2.573 

5 
4 
5 
5 
5 

1  .. 
\".'. 

4" 

2  .. 

4.191 
4,329 
4,022 

2.844 
3  3C9 

5,146 
5  648 

315 

5,851 

309 

9.169 

235  . 
264  . 

254  . 

4,  9G8 
5,653 
3,794 

224 

3.  634 

250  . 
236  . 

236  . 

3i43  . 
320  . 
2S3 

5,315 

4,691 
5,213 

6,190 
7,768 
8,  241 

2'?2 

5,921 

1  Srei'ial  depTjifaf-es  are  fetmitted  to  mate  ta>ment  m  the  form  of  a  deposit  credit  for  the  pur- 
cha-.e  price  of  U  S.  Government  securitiet.  pu'cha-ed  by  tt-.em  for  it-.eir  own  account,  or  for  the 
account  of  their  cuitomer;  wh-)  enter  subscriptions  through  them,  when  this  method  of  payment  is 
permitted  un'Jer  the  terms  nf  the  cirrulars  invitin?  5ub!;rriptions  to  ttie  issues. 

•  Um'ed  States  sa.ings  notes  first  offered  for  sale  as  of  May  1,  1967  and  were  discontinued  after 
June  30,  1970. 

Re'i'ement  plan  bonds  first  offered  for  sale  as  of  Jan.  1, 1963;  tax  and  loss  bonds  first  issued  in 
f.t.n-h  1968, 

•  Ta'es  cliJible  for  credit  consist  of  those  depr^sited  by  taxpayers  .n  the  depositary  banks,  as 
foiisw'  W  thheld  income  taies  beginning  Ma'ch  1948:  taxes  on  employers  and  employees  under 
liie  f  oJeral  insutance  C-jiilnbutions  Act  beginning  January  1950,  and  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 


ment Tax  Act  beginning  July  1951:  a  number  of  excise  taxes  beginning  July  1953:  estimated  cotpo- 
ratit  n  income  taxes  beginning  April  1967;  all  corporation  income  taxes  due  on  or  after  Mar.  15, 1968, 
and  FUTA  taxes  heginnm?  April  1970, 

-  Under  a  '  pecial  procerlure  begun  in  March  1951,  authorization  was  gi  ven  during  certain  periods 
for  income  tax  payments,  or  a  portion  of  them  made  by  checks  of  $10,000  or  more  drawn  on  a 
special  depositary  bank,  to  be  credited  to  the  tax  and  loan  account  in  that  bank.  This  procedure 
was  discontinued  m  Aj nl  1967. 

«  Represents  a  corrected  classification  of  a  December  1972  transaction.  Less  than  $500,000. 

Source:  Office  of  Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary;  figures  are  on  basis  of  telegraphic  reports. 


June  2G.  197.3. 

Hon.  TH0M.\S  J    McI.NTYtlE. 

V  S  Senate. 

De.\r  Senator  McI.vtyre:  Oti  June  25.  1973, 
your  office  reciue'sted  Information  on  (1)  the 
Interest  which  would  have  been  due  the 
Governmcsu   f<,ir  the   year  et.dcd   Miirr  h   31, 


1973,  if  banks  had  been  required  to  pay  the 

Treasury  Department  Intere.st  on  demand 
deposits  of  Government  funds  In  tax  and  loan 
accounts  In  commercial  banks  computed  at 
the  Federal  funds  rate,  and  (2)  the  estimated 
banks'  costs  of  perfonnlng  .services  directly 
related  to  tax  and  loan  accounts. 


For  the  12-month  period  ending  March  31, 
1973,  we  estimate  that  the  interest  which 
would  have  been  due  the  Government  on  all 
tax  and  loan  balances  was  about  $262  million, 
determitied  as  follows: 

1.  We  started  with  the  average  monthly 
Ui'.anccs  in  all  tax  and  loan  accounts  for  the 
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12-month  period.  These  balances  ranged 
from  about  $3.8  billion  to  about  $9.2  billion 
and  averaged  about  $5.9  billion. 

2.  From  these  monthly  balances,  we  de- 
ducted an  estimated  amount  representing 
the  reserves  which  banks  are  required  to 
maintain  against  these  balances.  The  compu- 
t.i'.ion  of  the  required  bank  reserves  attrib- 
utable to  tax  and  loan  balances  was  based 
on  a  statement  by  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  who  said  that  the 
reserve  requirements  for  demand  deposits 
averaged  about  16  percent  prior  to  Noveii:iber 
1972  and  about  15  percent  thereafter. 

3,  We  then  multiplied  the  remaining  b?.I- 
ances  by  the  average  monthly  Federal  fuiids 
interest  rates.  The  Feder.'il  "  funds  interest 
rate,  which  ranged  from  4.17  percent  to  7.09 
percent  during  the  12-mon'h  period  ended 
:.Iarch  31,  1973,  is  the  rate  wiilch  banks 
charge  for  funds  loaned  to  other  banks. 

Current  cost  data  is  not  available  showing 
the  banks'  co.s's  of  performing  ser\ices  di- 
rectly related  to  tax  and  loan  accounts.  On 
April  5,  1973,  the  Treasury  Department  sent 
questionnaires  to  600  banks  asking  fne  banks 
to  report  data  on  costs  incurred  in  providing 
services  for  the  Government.  Hov.ever,  the 
results  of  these  queitiontiaires  are  not  vet 
available.  The  latest  available  estimated  cost 
data  is  co:itained  in  a  Trensury  Department 
study  entitled  "Roport  on  Treasury  Tax  and 
Loan  Accounts  and  Related  Matters"  dated 
December  21,  1964.  The  data  in  this  cost  studv 
is  ba.sed  on  information  for  calendar  year 
1963  submitted  by  selected  banks  in  rc-=ponse 
to  a  Treasury  Dept.rtment  questionnaire. 

The  Treasiiry  Department's  19G4  cost  study 
showed  that  the  aiutual  costs  incurred  by 
banks  v,as  about  SI  16  million  for  all  services 
performed  for  t!;e  Govcr:m'.e:it  such  as  cash- 
ing Cover:imfnt  check.s.  handling  tax  and 
loan  accounts,  i&.suing  ai.d  redccmii:g  savings 
bonds,  and  handlinc;  food  stamps  Ls.sued  by 
the  Department  of  Agilculture.  The  study- 
showed  that  the  annual  costs  to  all  banks  of 
performing  services  directly  related  to  tax 
and  loan  accoitnts  were  r.s  follows: 

Handling    tax    and    loan    deposit 

forms S4. 025, 6.58 

Servicing  tax  and  loan  accounts,     2.  620,259 


We  do  not  plan  to  distribute  this  letter 
further     unless     you     agree     or     publicly 
announce  its  contents. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  H.  Morse.  Jr,, 
Assistant    Comptroller    General    of    the 
United  States. 


Total  cost-handling  tax  and 

loan    accounts 6,645.944 

A.ssuming  that  these  were  valid  cost  esti- 
mates, we  estim.ated  tliat  current  bank  costs 
for  handling  tax  and  loan  accounts  would 
be  approximately  S25  million  annually  for 
all  bunks.  Our  calculations  were  based  on 
the  results  of  tlic  Treasm-y  Dcp.artmenf.3 
1964  cost  study  adjusted  to  "give  considera- 
tion to  (1)  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  tax 
and  loan  deposit  tran.sactions  from  about 
11.8  million  in  fiscal  year  19G3  to  about  3-^4 
million  in  fi.scal  year  1972.  and  (2)  the  in- 
crease in  the  coi!sumor  price  index  from  91  7 
m  196:3  to  125.3  in  1972. 

We  must  empiiasi.:e  that  thcie  co.si  esti- 
mates are  rough  at^proxiinalions  at  best.  Our 
calctiiations  are  based  on  the  asst-mptim 
that  the  data  in  the  Treasurv  Dep.artmenfs 
1964  cost  study  is  valid  and  that  cost  in- 
creases in  .subsequent  years  are  in  direct  rela- 
tioii.ship  to  the  incretised  volume  of  tax  and 
loan  deposits  and  increases  m  the  consumer 
price  index.  There  are  other  factors  such  as 
changes  in  the  banks'  productivity  which 
would  affeot  banks'  cost  of  handling  t.ix  and 
loan  accounts  and  it  is  not  po.'-siblo  for  us 
to  determine  the  effects  of  all  such  factors 
on  banks'  costs  of  handlinsr  tax  and  loan 
accounts.  Therefore,  our  computations 
should  not  be  considered  as  representin" 
banks'  current  costs  of  handling  tax  and  loan 
accounts  with  any  degree  of  certaiuty. 

Because  of  the  reporting  time  constraints 
w-e  did  not  obtain  the  cnmnients  of  the 
Tre.astiry  Department  on  the  matters  dis- 
cussed in  this  letter. 


AUGUST  F.  WALZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  corr^ider  the 
bill  iS.  161.51  for  the  relief  of  Aut^u.'^t  F. 
Walz.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  vith  an 
amendment  to  .=t!ike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  claut^e  and  in.sert: 
That,  on  such  terms  that  it  deems  Just,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  is  authorized 
to  compromise,  release,  or  discharge  in  whole 
or  in  part  tlie  liability  of  August  F.  Walz. 
postm.aster,  United  States  Post  omce.  Wil- 
mington. Delaware,  of  the  sum  of  $28,978  62 
representing  the  amount  of  a  revenue  de- 
ficiency charged  to  his  postal  account  as 
postmaster.  Such  deficiency  resulting  from 
unpaid  postage  on  second-class  transient 
mailing.?  of  the  "Wil.mingtcjn  Suburban 
Kew,s"  and  the  financial  inability  of  the 
owner  of  such  newspaper,  and  after  his 
death,  his  estate,  to  pay  any  part  of  such 
amount. 

The  amendtnent  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en?ros.sed 
for  a  third  readinLT,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pas.sed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OP 
INDIANS 

The  bill  <S,  969 »  relating  to  the  con- 
-stitutional  rights  of  Indians  was  con- 
.'^idered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlic  Sv.ate  and  Houf^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  701  of  title  VII  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation, 
and  for  oti-.er  purpo.-e.^",  approved  April  11, 
1968.  is  amended  to  rc;id  as  fo!low.3: 

"ic)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary.". 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Air.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Richard 
Fay  of  Senator  Nelson's  stafT  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  floor  durinsj  the  Senate 
debate  and  votes  on  H.R.  8410.  the  public 
debt  limit  bill. 


quorum:  call 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
We.  t  Virginia  iMr.  RoBrnx  C.  Byrd> 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRE3IDir:G     OFFICER     iMr. 
RoBFRT  C.  Byrd).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations under  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie  first 
nomi'iation  will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF 
INVESTIGATION 

Tiic  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Clarence  M. 
Kcllcy.  of  Mis.souri.  to  be  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  the  ciistinguished  Senator  from 
ML-sLs^'ippi  (Mr.  E,»stl.a.ndi  is  in  control 
of  15  minutes  of  the  time  and  the  dis- 
tingui.,hed  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
HRt'SKAi  is  in  control  of  the  remaining 
15  minutes  of  the  time. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self  just  a  minute  or  two. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciai-j'  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  nomination  and 
found  nothing  wrong  and  ever>'thing 
good  about  the  nominee.  He  is  an  out- 
standing police  chief.  He  is  honest,  and 
cvei-yone  agrees.  He  is  competent.  He 
leaves  the  mo.st  progressive  police  force 
in  the  United  States.  I  think  he  should 
be  approved.  By  the  way.  the  vote  in  the 
Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT  was  unani- 
mously in  f.ivor  of  confirmation, 
Mr.  HRUSKA  addres.sed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  .such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Air,  HRUSKA,  Air.  President,  it  is  with 
gre.it  pleasure  that  I  t.ike  this  opportu- 
nity to  voice  my  support  for  Clarence  AI. 
Kelley  to  be  the  Director  of  the  Feder.-.l 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Kelley  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Commitiee  on  the  Judiciary 
after  3  days  of  intcnsi'.'e  hearings.  Dur- 
ing those  hearings  he  displayec'  an 
admirable  forthrightncss  and  candor. 
as  wrll  as  a  great  knowl^djc  of  law  ar.d 
its  enforcement.  He  iiiriicated  a  deen 
awareness  of  the  v.-irious  sensitivities  of 
law  enforcement,  inrluaing  thr^  necessity 
of  achieving  a  fair  balance  between  the 
rights  of  citizens  and  the  demands  of 
jOiTeciive  police  work.  He  also  e.Npre.v-cd 
a  willingness  to  work  closelv  on  FBI 
matters  with  an  appropriate  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

Alost  recently,  when  questions  were 
po.-ed  to  members  of  the  Senate  as  to 
wh;tt  factors  should  ideally  be  present  in 
an  individual  under  consider.! tion  for  the 
directorship  of  the  FBI.  the  re.-ponse 
often  was  that  the  individual  should 
first,  have  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  FBI 
and  its  procedures,  second,  that  he  have 
broad  and  seasoned  experience  in  police 
work,   third,   that   he  not   be  active  in 
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partisan  political  activities,  and  finallv, 
that  he  not  have  had  any  association  with 
Watergate  or  related  matters. 

Mr.  KeUey  fulfills  all  these  require- 
ments to  an  extraordinary  desrree. 

Mr.  Kclley,  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of 
the  Mi.^^ouri  bar,  has  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  law  enforcement.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinctio'i  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
V2.sti;3:ation  for  21  years,  retirincr  after 
havincr  attained  the  position  of  .special 
agent  in  charge  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  By 
virtue  of  this  21  ye.irs  .service  he  has 
E lined  wide  experience  in  the  different 
operating  levels  of  the  Bureau. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Kelley  retired  from  the 
r  BI  to  accept  the  challeii.'je  of  reforming 
tiie  scandal-ridden  Kansa.s  City.  Mo., 
police  deprrtment.  As  chief  of  poUce,  he 
quickfy  revitalized  that  troubled  depart- 
ment and  restored  its  public  confidence. 
His  leadcr.ship  qualities  resulted  in  the 
dramatic  upsurge  in  morale  and  efKciency 
of  his  subordinates.  His  administra- 
tive talents  were  demonstrated  by  his  in- 
troduction of  modern  means  of  organiza- 
tion and  nev,-  techniques  to  the  police 
force  .so  that  today  it  is  known  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Nation.  By  his  pcrrorm- 
ance,  he  has  gained  tlie  rc-^pect  of  his 
men  and  the  support  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing portion  of  the  citi':ens  of  Kansas  City. 
These  qualities.  I  beUeve,  v.ill  serve  him 
weU  as  Director  of  the  FBI. 

In  his  11 -year  tenure  ^s  police  cliief, 
Mr.  Kelley  .'icrved  under  three  presidents 
of  the  local  board  of  police  commissioners 
and  three  Governors  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, two  Democrats  and  a  Republican. 
Last  year,  he  was  chosen  by  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  to 
oversee  .security  control  at  their  national 
conventions  in  Miami,  Fla.  There  has 
been  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  Mr. 
Kelley  has  been  an  active  participant  in 
policies  nor  even  a  suggestion  as  to  his 
party  affiliation.  I  feel  it  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  as  chief  of  police  in  Kansas 
City,  Mr.  Kelley  has  not  been  involved  In 
any  of  the  investigations  of  the  Water- 
gate matter. 

Mr.  Kelley  will  bring  to  the  FBI  moral 
Integrity,  independence,  and  a  far-reach- 
ing experience  in  law  enforcement  at 
both  the  local  and  national  levels.  That 
organization  urgently  requires  a  perma- 
nent leader  of  this  quality.  I,  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  speedily  confirm 
this  man  as  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
V  ish  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
this  appointment.  I  think  Mr.  Kelley  has 
all  the  attributes  needed  for  a  job  which, 
in  effect,  really  has  been  vacant  for  more 
than  a  year.  There  have  been  stopgap 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. The  pre.'cnt  occupant,  Mr, 
Ruckel.shau-s.  a  man  of  great  integrity 
£ind  great  understanding,  left  a  most  im- 
portant po-ntion  as  Director  of  the  EPA 
f.t  the  request  of  the  President  to  take  on 
his  present  position,  but  he  did  .<:o  with 
the  stipulation  that  he  v.ould  hold  it  only 
for  a  couple  of  months  at  the  most.  He 
has  performed  exceedingly  well   and  I 


tiiink  the  time  really  is  long  past  due 
when  this  position  should  be  filled.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  nominee  than  Mr.  Kel- 
ley to  take  over  the  permanent  director- 
ship of  this  most  important  and  most 
needed  organisation. 

Mr.  JAVIT3.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  majority  leader 
respecting  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  whom  I 
know  very  well.  At  a  time  v.hen  public 
service  seems  to  involve  nsks  to  ones 
character  and  future,  of  an  unparalleled 
nature,  it  is  splendid  that  a  relatively 
young  man  should  undertake  so  readily 
so  sensitive  a  position  In  our  Government 
as  he  did  at  the  request  of  the  President 
in  respect  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

I  second  the  appraisal  of  my  colleagues 
respecting  Mr.  Kelley,  the  new  nominee, 
and  I  support  him. 

I  think  two  things  have  been  gained. 
I  say  that  in  the  presence  of  both  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. One.  the  FBI  has  been  opened  up 
to  the  public  view  for  tlie  law  enforce- 
ment agency  which  it  is.  and  tliis  is  all 
to  the  good.  For  too  long  this  seemed 
to  the  people  to  be  some  closed  corpora- 
tion over,  above,  or  beside  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Certainly,  we 
have  seen  the  end  of  that.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  virtues,  in  the  end 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  virtues.  Second, 
and  very  important,  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have 
approved  a  professional  in  terms  of  law 
enforcement  and  security  of  the  United 
States.  Again,  I  think  that  is  a  beneficent 
change  in  terms  of  the  public  feeling  a 
sense,  not  only  of  confidence,  which  I 
feel  they  have  had,  but  also  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  theirs, 
to  serve  them  like  any  other  agency  of 
Government.  So  I  tliink  the  net  result 
has  been  a  good  one,  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues In  approval  of  tlie  nomination. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYP.D.  Mr.  Pre.-idcnt, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EASTLAND  I  vield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson-  ' .  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
einia  is  recognised. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wi;h  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
chairman  'Mr.  Ea.^tland),  the  ranking 
members  of  the  committee  '  Mr.  Hruskai  , 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits',  and  the  very  distinguished 
majority  leader  'Mr.  Mansfield)  in  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Clarence  Kelley  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Kellev  has  had  21  years  experience 
with  the  FBI  He  served.  Incidentally,  at 
the  beginning  of  that  FBI  career  In 
Huntington.  W.  Va.  He  also  served  12 
yars  as  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
for  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and 


in  his  appearance  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  he  answered  all  ques- 
tions forthrightly,  and  with  apparent 
honesty,  sincerity,  and  candor.  Of  course, 
tl.ere  were  a  good  many  questions  which 
he  could  not  answer  about  the  Bureau 
because  he  had  not  been  working  with 
the  FBI  for  well  over  a  decade. 

I  believe  he  will  act  quickly  to  restore 
"sagging  morale"  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investgiation.  It  could  be  expected 
that  morale  would  have  suffered  under 
the  very  traumatic  occurrences  affecting 
the  Bureau  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  Kelley 's  background  does  not  indi- 
cate a  politically  oriented  proclivity  on 
his  part.  There  Is  no  connection  with 
the  Watergate  affair,  which  had  such  a 
serious  impact  on  another  nominee  for 
the  same  position  some  time  ago. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  confirm 
his  nomination  quickly. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  committee,  in  re- 
porting this  nomination,  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Kelley 
at  this  time  would  not  preclude  in  any 
way  the  passing  of  legislation,  sub.se- 
quent  to  his  confirmation,  to  establish  a 
definite  tenure  of  office  for  the  Director. 
In  my  discussions  with  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  yesterday, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  a  con- 
sensus in  support  of  a  10-year  term,  with 
the  possibility  of  reappointment  and  re- 
confirmation for  a  second  10-year  term. 
It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  a  bill 
cither  today  or  tomorrow  to  implement 
that  purpose. 

I  earlier  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  a  7-year  tenn,  but,  as  I 
have  said.  In  my  talks  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  var- 
ious meetings  yesterday,  they  seemed  to 
support  the  idea  of  a  10-year  term, 
with  the  possibility  of  confirmation  for 
one  additional  10-year  term. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  wliat 
the  Senator  has  said  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  committee  Is  going  to  hold 
hearings  i.f  a  day  or  two.  Of  course,  the 
committee  will  work  its  will.  Mr.  Kelley 
favors  10  years.  I  think  the  majority  of 
the  committee  also  does. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguLshed  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  may  I  say  that 
I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  nomination,  because  I 
think  it  is  most  important  to  have  one. 
Let  me  say  also  that  there  have  appeared 
in  the  press  from  time  to  time  reports  to 
the  effect  that  when  an  FBI  agent  is  sent 
to  Butte,  Mont.,  he  is  being  sent  to 
Siberia.  I  want  to  nail  that  canard  pub- 
licly. I  want  it  to  appear  in  the  record 
and  I  want  Mr.  Kelley  to  know — and  I 
am  sure  he  does — that  Butte,  Mont,  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  and  one  of  the 
most  .scenic  posts  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  the  headquarters  for  the  States  of 
Montana  and  Idaho.  There  are  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  30  or  35  FBI  agents 
located  in  Butte.  They  have  access  to  fine 
hunting,  fine  fi.shing,  marvelous  scenery, 
and  I  just  want  the  record  to  show  that. 
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far  from  being  a  Siberia,  Butte.  Mont,  is 
not  only  one  of  the  more  desirable  posts 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
but.  in  reality,  one  of  the  most  sought 
rcter.  I  simply  wish  to  make  the  record 
clear  and  put  to  rest  notions  to  the  con- 
.r;;rv  ?bout  Butte. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Cera  tor  yield'' 

JTr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.    HRU.~KA.    V/oiild    the    majority 
1-ader  include  in  tiie  fine  attributes  of 
B'.tte,  Mont.,    also    tiiat    some    of    the 
finest  people  in  the  world  are  there? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  question. 
Butte  is  not  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world;  it  is  or,e  of  tlie  mo  t  nicturcoue. 
But  as  far  as  the  people  of  Butte  and  the 
Butte  area  and  Mont. ma  are  concerned. 
they  just  cannot  be  beat. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
reputation  of  tho  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  suffered  in  i-ecent 
months.  In  order  to  rc:;tore  that  reputa- 
tion, the  FBI  needs  a  Director  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  strength  of  character 
and  law  enforcement  experience.  Such  a 
man  is  Clarence  M.  Kelley,  and  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  speedily  confirm  his 
nomination. 

I  have  knov.n  C.  M.  Kellev  since  he 
v.as  named  chief  of  iiolice  of  Kan^-a'^  City 
in  19G1.  when  I  was  attorney  general  of 
Mi..souri.  I  am  acquainted  with  his  rec- 
ord as  chief,  and  I  am  also  acquainted 
with  his  record  of  21  years  of  service  v.itli 
the  FBI  prior  to  his  Kansas  City  ap- 
pointment. The  entire  record  is  superb. 

I  will  not  go  through  it  all  here.  But  I 
do  v.ant  to  point  out  that  in  1961  Chief 
Kelley  took  over  a  factionalized  police 
department  wliich  had  been  tinged  bv 
scandal  and  built  it  into  an  excellent 
force  known  for  its  innovative  approach 
to  law  enforcement. 

Among  hi-  accompli,'  hments  in  Kansas 
City  have  been  the  formation  of  a  metro 
squad,  which  handles  major  cases  in  a 
multi-county  area  in  two  States;  the 
introduction  of  operation  barrier,  a  sys- 
tem of  roadblocks  throughout  the  citv 
to  catch  fleeing  suspects;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  computer  operation  which  has 
been  described  as  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try; introduction  of  a  round-the-clock 
helicopter  patrol  program,  and  an  ex- 
panded community  relations  program. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  un- 
der the  distinguished  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Eastland,  has  extensively  explored 
Chief  Kelley's  past  record  and  his  cur- 
rent beliefs.  The  committee  reported 
out  his  nomination  unanimously.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  confirm  him. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. Being  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  having  attended  many 
of  the  hearings.  I  find  that  Chief  Kelley 
was  very  candid  in  his  remarks  and  had 
a  very  deep  insight  into  both  the  Federal 
Bureau  and  police  operations  and  the 
functioning  at  the  local  level. 

Obviously  the  record  shows  that  he 
was  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation for  20  years.  Really,  his  life  has 
been  devoted  to  this  work. 


I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  remarks  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Kelley  and  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  act  speedily  so  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  may  have  a  per- 
manent Director  and  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  degree  of  stability  within  the 
Deiiartment. 

I  micrht  al.so  add  that  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  seriously  consider  the  prono-al 
that    the    distin'iuished    Senator    from 
West  Virginia  v  ill  very  shortly  projiose, 
a  bill  that  would  estat'lish  two  10-year 
t:rnis  for  the  Director  of  the  Fecieral 
Bureau.  I  mi?ht  say  that  in  the  course  of 
the  interrogation  of  Mr.  Kell-n-,  he  indi- 
cated that  he  was  very  much  amicable 
to  thi^.  He  thought  it  wa'^  a  pood  basis 
upon  which  we  could  adopt  a  term  office. 
I  v.ould  hope  that  durinsi  the  course 
of  this  debate  on  Chief  Kelley,  we  v.ill 
not  lose  sight  of  t'le  fact  that  it  is  the 
desire  of.  I  would  assume,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committ'^e  on  the 
Judiciary— and    this    is    merely    an   a-;- 
sumption  on  my  part^ — that  the  Senate 
move  speedily  toward  the  passage  of  a 
bill  that  would  establi.-h  a  10-year  term 
for  the  Director  of  tlie  Bureau,  and  that 
he  be  subject  to  reappointment  for  not 
more  than  one  :  dditional  10-vear  term 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the 
sentiments  he  has  expressed.  I  share  his 
.sentiments  not  onlv  as  to  the  preeminent 
qualifications  of  Chief  Kclley.  but  also 
as  to  tiie  lepi.slalive  rroposais  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fi-om  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Bvrd'. 

Mr.  THURMOxND.  Mr.  President.  I  ri^^e 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Clarence 
AT.  Kelley  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

Personal  character  and  integrity,  pro- 
fessional experience  in  law  enforcement, 
leadership  capacity  and  the  ability  to 
e.stablish  and  maintain  high  standards 
of  efficiency,  discipline,  and  morale— 
thr-.-^e  are  the  qualities  nece.ssarv  to  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Chief  Clarence  M.  Kelley 
exemplifies  such  qualities. 

He  served  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  21  years  rising  to  the 
rank  of  Special  Agent-in-Charge  before 
resigning  to  become  chief  of  police  of 
Kansas  City. 

He  was  faced  with  problems  of  low 
morale  and  charges  of  corruption  in  the 
police  department,  but  in  his  12  years  of 
service  in  Kansas  City,  through  "force  of 
will  and  his  fine  personal  example,  he 
turned  it  into  an  outstanding  example 
for  other  departments  across  the  United 
States.  Not  only  did  he  restore  discipline 
and  morale,  he  went  further  to  make  his 
police  department  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward looking  and  innovative  in  this 
Nation. 

He  has  won  national  recognition  for 
his  distinguished  leadership,  outstanding 
professional  and  administrative  abilities, 
and  creative  use  of  new  equipment,  tech- 
nology and  methods,  while  maintaining 
his  well-merited  reputation  as  a  hard- 
working, forceful,  and  fair  law  officer. 

He  has  always  placed  professionali;m 
above  any   political   considerations  and 


has  been  recommended  and  endorsed  by 
members  of  both  political  parties  and 
many  bipartisan  groups.  The  Northwe.-t 
J'i'souri  Law  Enforcement  A.ssistance 
Council,  for  example,  said  in  their  rec- 
ommendation of  Chief  Kelley: 

We  do  rot  know  his  equal  in  Law  enforce- 
menl  expert.se.  We  feel  ihat  he  would  be  the 
single  most  quaHfied  individu.-il  that  vcu 
could  select  to  direct  the  FBI. 


Mr.  President,  on  August  17.  1970.  I 
was  honored  to  address  the  71st  National 
Convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  one  of  the  finest  veterans  rnd 
p.iliiotic  organizations  in  the  United 
States. 

.•\iter  I  had  spoken  that  ri-ht,  when 
awards  were  presented.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Chief  Kelley,  who  was  i^re- 
sented  on  that  occa.-ion  with  the  VFW 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  Gold  Medal  Award, 

After  meeting  Chief  Kelley  and  getting 
to  know  him  at  that  time.  I  am  confident 
that  he  thoroughly  deserved  the  awa.d, 
and  that  he  also  deserves  the  many  ac- 
colades that  have  been  made  about  him 
since  he  has  been  appointed  as  Director 
of  the  FBI.  Ii  is  niv  conviction  thn  he 
will  make  an  excellent  Director  of  il:e 
Federal  Bureau  of  In\-e.^ti5alion. 

I  am  confident  that  Clarence  M.  Kclley 
will  be  a  truly  outstanding  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
I  u:ge  my  colleagues  to  confirm  his  nomi- 
nation in-oniptly. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
today  considers  a  nomination  which — 
except  for  a  seat  on  the  .Sui)renic  Court- 
is perhaps  the  most  important  single 
position  in  the  Nation's  criminal  law  en- 
forcement system.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant and  necessary  that  we  give  full 
and  concentrated  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness before  us,  for  our  part  in  the  con- 
firmation pro'cdure  places  a  full  message 
of  responsibility  on  us. 

Over  the  pa:i  several  decades  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  has  grown 
from  a  small,  struggling  unit  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  into  the  most  re- 
.spected,  Plficient  and  effective  force 
agaimt  cririie  in  America  and  one  of  the 
most  highly  regarded  in  the  world.  Be- 
cause of  this  growth  and  increase  in 
stature,  the  directorship  of  the  FBI  has 
come  to  be  a  position  of  great  power  and 
high  prestice.  Thus,  any  itidividual  who 
fills  this  po.-t  mu.-t  meet  the  hipiicst 
standards  of  personal  character  and 
professional  competence,  but  he  must 
also  demonstrate  an  extra  dimension  of 
integrity  and  the  promise  of  being  able 
to  grow  into  and  with  this  job. 

It  is  the  Senate's  solemn  responsibility 
to  a.-^sure  itself — to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible extent — that  any  nominee  for  the 
directorship  of  tlic  FBI  meets  these  hi'-rh 
qualifications.  This  process  takes  place 
in  two  forums.  First,  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and.  second,  in  the  full 
Senate.  Each  step  in  this  process  is  im- 
portant, and  requires  that  each  Senator 
devote  his  best  efforts  to  assuring  himself 
of  a  nominee's  qualifications  before  cast- 
ing his  vote. 

The  nomination  of  Clarence  M.  Kelley 
has  now  reached  the  final  stage  in  the 
confirmation  process,  and  his  name  comes 
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to  the  Senate  with  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  have  previously  announced  my  sup- 
port for  Ah-.  Kelley's  nomination,  and  the 
action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  fur- 
tlier  evidence  to  me  of  the  outstanding 
quahfications  he  possesses. 

Coming  from  Kansas  and  having  been 
a  frtquenl  \i-:tor  to  Kansas  City,  Mo..  I 
feci  particularly  wcU-acciuainled  wilh 
Chief  Kelley's  accompli.-hments  while 
with  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  police  force. 
He  worked  very  closely  with  Kan-~r,s  au- 
thorities in  e.-tabli.shmtr  a  broad  approach 
to  law  enforcement  across  State  and 
county  hncs.  And  he  buiU  a  spotless 
reputation  for  the  integrity  of  him.-^elf 
and  the  professionalism  of  the  men  and 
women  under  his  command. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  lengthy  state- 
ment at  this  time,  for  Chief  Kelley's 
reputation  and  the  promise  he  pivcs  of 
providing  pro'uressive  and  stronii  leader- 
ship for  the  FBI  is  the  best  testimony  on 
his  behalf.  I  would  only  say  that  I  believe 
the  President  has  made  an  exceptionally 
good  choice,  and  I  believe  Chief  Kelley 
merits  the  Senate's  confidence  and  a 
favorable  \ote  on  his  nomination. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Clarence  Kelley  has  my  vote  for  confir- 
mation as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investitxation. 

The  FBI  is  one  of  several  major  rov- 
ernment  atrencies  twisted  and  compro- 
mised by  the  administration  in  the 
Watergate  .scandal. 

I  am  very  hopeful  Mr.  Kelley  will  re- 
store integrity  and  independence  to  the 
FBI  and  will  rescue  morale  of  agents 
from  present  despair. 

Mr.  Kelley,  answering  questions  I  and 
other  members  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  put  to  him,  made  clear  he 
•will  not  let  the  FBI  become  a  partisan 
arm  of  any  political  party  or  special  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Kelley  made  clear  that  he  will  not 
campaign  for  candidates. 

He  made  clear  he  will  not  turn  over 
sensitive  FBI  files  to  political  henchmen. 

He  made  clear  he  will  study  and  Im- 
plement safeguards  to  prevent  leaks  and 
to  purge  unverified  rumors  from  the 
computerized  data  on  million.s  of 
Americans. 

He  also  agreed  to  submit  to  thorough 
congressional  oversight  on  all  aspects  of 
FBI  activity. 

-  Mr.  Kelley,  after  21  years  with  the 
FBI  and  then  12  a.s  chief  of  pohce  in 
Kansas  City,  has  won  a  justifiable  repu- 
tation for  integrity  and  leadership  in  law 
enforcement. 

The  FBI  is  the  world's  foremost  in- 
vestigative agency,  and  Mr.  Kelley  will 
a.ssure  that  it  remairts  just  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  tlie  Sen- 
ate will  pa.s.s  upon  the  nomination  of 
a  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. The  Congress  has  become 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  nece.ssity  for 
it  to  thoroughly  fulfill  its  constitutional 
role.  This  awareness  and  the  importance 
which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation has  in  our  Nation  makes  this  an 
occasion  worthy  of  note. 


Mr.  Kelley  comes  to  the  Bureau  at  a 
difTicult  time.  The  FBI  has  been  without 
a  permanent  Director  since  the  death  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau almost  since  its  inception.  The  FBI 
now  lacks  direction.  It  is  ai^parently  rent 
With  di;-sension  ar.d  its  high  reputation 
of  professionali.nl  is  somewhat  tar- 
nished. The  Bureau  ccmnot  lielp  but  suf- 
fer from  current  charges  concerning 
involvement  of  its  personnel  in  the 
Watergate  episode.  Regrettably,  the  mere 
appointment  and  confirmaticn  of  Cliief 
K"l]ey  will  not  itself  change  this.  Con- 
tinued examination  of  the  FBI's  polit- 
ical involvement  in  this  and  past  elec- 
tion campaigns  appears  likely.  All  of  this 
makes  it  imperative  that  Chief  Kelley 
move  quickly  to  reestablish  the  objec- 
tivity  and  professionalism  of  the   FBI. 

Chief  Kell»\vs  record  would  indicate 
tiiat  he  merits  confirmation.  His  expe- 
rience in  law  enforcement,  much  of  it 
in  tlie  FBI.  reenforces  the  hoped-for 
professional  approach  of  the  Bureau. 

We  can  learn  from  history  as  we  are 
obli':ed  to  look  to  the  future.  It  is  no 
ciitici.-in  of  Chief  Kelley  nor  of  the 
Bureau  to  say  that  this  is  tlie  time  for 
the  Congress  to  address  itself  seriously 
to  the  problem  of  establishing  a  statu- 
tory base  for  the  FBI.  I  note  that  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byrd  has  introduced  le,g- 
islation  on  this  subject,  S.  1500.  I  am 
Ijleased  that  he  has  done  so  and  that 
he  has  announced  that  he  is  not  wedded 
to  any  particular  provisions  of  that  bill 
bi'.t  that  he  views  it  as  a  means  by  which 
the  Senate  can  explore  the  issues  that 
such  a  .statute  raises.  I  believe  that  such 
a  debate  is  necessary  and  that  legisla- 
tion is  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  Bureau. 

I  believe  that  such  legislation  should 
attempt  to  address  it.self  to  the  difficult 
problems  of  accountability  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  agency.  Such  legislation 
should  deal  with  the  jurisdiction  the 
agency  will  have,  the  types  of  activities 
it  can  undertake,  and  limitations  on  that 
activity.  Legislation  is  needed  to  focus 
on  the  proper  function  of  information 
within  the  FBI  and  law  enforcement 
sy.stem.  Legislation  is  needed  to  settle 
questions  of  the  proper  role  of  national 
security  considerations  as  they  affect 
the  FBI  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

Today,  as  we  confirm  Chief  Kelley, 
I  ani  mindful  that  this  is  a  hopeful  first 
step  toward  total  review  of  the  at'cncy. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
written  questions  I  submitted  to  Mr. 
Kelley  and  his  written  answers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

QLTiTlCNS    BY    SLN.\Tr.R    AI.^TIIIAS    I.N'    WRITING 

To  Clarence  M.  Kellly 
(1)  I  have  always  had  a  high  regard  for 
the  F.B.I,  and  for  your  predecessors  as  Di- 
rector or  Acting  Director  of  this  agency.  I 
think  all  Americans  are  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendou.s  contribution  to  our  nation  that  the 
P.B  I.  and  Us  personnel  have  made.  I  hope 
that  you.  If  you  become  Director,  will  com- 
municate my  feelings  of  esteem,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  shared  by  this  entire  Commiitee,  to 
the  members  of  the  F.B.I. 


I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time  that 
we  In  the  Congress  may  be  expecting  the 
F.B.I,  to  do  too  much.  Particularly,  I  have 
been  concerned  that  we  may  be  asking  it  to 
do  our  Job,  or  the  Presidents  Job,  or  the 
court's  Job,  in  too  many  cases.  The  operatioii 
of  the  NCIC  system,  about  which  I  wUI  ask 
questions  later,  may  be  an  example  of  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  establish  clear  guide- 
lines. 

For  reasons  simihir  to  thi.3,  I  believe  it  may 
be  imperative  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  of  individtial  citi7ens  for  the  Congre.ss, 
and  paMioiilarly  this  Committee,  to  buckle 
down  to  the  diincult  but  important  task  of 
defining  by  statute  the  purpo.=,os,  role,  pow- 
ers, ro.-^pon.jibilities,  authority,  pcrmi.«isible 
activities,  accountability,  and  independence 
of  the  F.B.I.  I  think  we  need  to  make  clear 
to  whom  the  Director  should  report  under 
certain  circumstances.  I  think  we  should 
make  clear  the  Bureau's  relationship  to  the 
political  proce.s.s.  I  think  we  need  to  make 
clear  what  the  F.B.I,  is  not  supposed  to  do — 
as  well  as  what  it  is  supposed  to  do — so  that 
you  can  concentrate  your  full  energies  and 
re.sources  to  the  tasks  which  are  properly  be- 
fore you. 

I  wonder  If  you  would  arree  with  m,e  on 
these  points,  and  I  would  appreciate  your 
expanding  on  your  own  thoughts  In  thfs 
area. 

In  partlcuU.r,  do  you  believe  It  would  be 
proper  and  useful  for  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  full,  carefully  sculpted,  statutory  basis 
for  the  F.B.I,  and  its  Director?  If  so  would 
you  be  prepared  to  cooperate  In  the  drafting 
of  such  a  statute?  Could  you  give  to  this 
Committee  a  draft  of  what  you  believe  sxich 
a  statute  should  contain  in  the  next  month? 

(2)  If  faced  wilh  a  situation  where  you 
could  not  make  your  views  kno\\n  directly  to 
the  President,  or  if  faced  wi;li  a  situalloii 
where  you  were  in  major  disagreement  with 
a  policy  under  which  you  were  expected  to 
operate,  wotild  you  resign? 

(3)  Attached  Is  a  copy  of  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  May,  1973  Journal  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  which  Is  submitted 
for  the  record,  to  be  printed  at  the  conclti- 
sion  of  these  questions.  The  article  cites 
one  alleged  niisuse  of  crime  statistics  by  the 
F.B.I.  Please  comment  on  the  article,  and  the 
allegations  contained  therein.  Would  yoti 
agree  that  the  reliability  of  crime  statistics 
Is  vitally  Important  If  such  statistics  are  to 
be  a  viable  tool  for  measuring  Progress  In 
the  fight  against  crime?  What  steps  has  the 
agency  taken  and  do  you  plan  to  take  to 
Insure  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  accur- 
acy In  F.B.I,  statistics?  What  steps  have  been 
or  will  be  taken  to  obtain  accurate  data  from 
F.B.I,  sources  the  F.B.I,  u.ses  to  obtain  such 
statistics? 

(4)  Please  elaborate  on  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "in  contemplation  of  prosecti'ion" 
which  you  used  during  your  testimony  In 
discussing  the  permissible  purpose  of  do- 
mestic Intelligence  gathering  operations.  Is 
this  the  equivalent  of  a  probable  cause 
standard  or  Is  It  something  short  of  that? 

(5)  During  his  confirmation  hearings,  now 
Attorney  General  Richardson  made  reference 
to  two  views  expres.sed  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
about  the  operations  of  the  F.B.I. 

That  there  Is  a  need  to  maintain  a  separa- 
tion between  Intelligence  gathering  and 
evaluation  of  that  Intelligence 

That  there  Is  a  need  for  limitation  of  F.B.I, 
authority  to  specific  crimes  in  order  that  the 
agency  not  become  a  national  police  force. 

Do  you  agree?  What  are  the  Implications 
of  these  views  for  the  operations  of  the 
agency?  For  legislation  governing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  F.B.I,  which  Congress  may 
adapt? 

(6)  Would  you  oppose  wire-tapping  a  news 
reporter  to  discover  his  sources  of  news? 
What  if  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Presi- 
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dent  requested  you  to  tap  a  newsman  to  dis- 
cover his  sources?  Would  you  refu.se?  What 
are  the  standards  yoti  would  apply  in  re.ich- 
Ing  a  decision?  'The  laws  governing  this 
process? 

(7)  Do  you  believe  that  law  enforcement 
ofTuers  .should  have  acce.-^s  to  hank  records  of 
citizens?  Under  what  circumstances  and  for 
w'nat  ptirposes?  Should  they  be  required  to 
obtain  a  warrant  first? 

II 

I  am  impressed  that  in  yo'-u  experience 
with  tlie  Kansa.,  City  Police  Department,  you 
ha\e  dealt  extensi\ely  wUh  the  NCIC  and 
related  systems. 

1  gather  that  you  have  found  these  systems 
generally  uic'ul,  but  I  would  assume  that  you 
have  ilioughts  on  how  tliey  might  be  made 
more  useful  us  tools  tor  attaining  the  goals 
with  whi-h  we  all  ai^ree — l.iw  with  justice.  In 
reviewing  this  data  system.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  we  in.nire  the  s.ife- 
t;r.arding  of  the  b.isic  rights  ol  privacy  of 
every  citizen  and  the  ba.-.:c  rights  protected 
by  our  Constitution  and  the  various  state 
coiistitu  lions. 

(1)  Do  you  agree  that  these  computer  sys- 
tem.s  are  of  tremendous  importance  to  ilie 
.safely  and  welfare  of  all  .Americans? 

i2i  Do  you  a.i^roe  th.it  there  is  a  pos.-ibility 
of  abu.e  in  the  use  of  thete  sy.^tems? 

(3)  Do  you  ayree  that  .such  abuse,  ii"  it  oc- 
cuied,  would  endar.ger  the  public  support 
and  confidence  necessary  Icr  the  best  func- 
tioMing  of  thcbc  systems? 

(4)  If  so,  do  you  feel  that  Conmess,  in  ex- 
ercising its  C.nstituiional  respon.-,ibiliiies, 
must  concern  itself  with  cnsiiriiig  iliat  thete 
systems  .ire  oper.iiliig  according  to  standards 
whicli  make  the  po.-;sibiIUy  of  .ibuso  mimmal, 
while  ensuring  liiat  the  systems  will  .-ervc  the 
l.iw  enforcement   needs  ct  the  nation? 

(5)  If  this  IS  the  case,  do  you  believe  that 
it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  wisely  drawn 
statute  whicii  would  set  forth  the  purposes, 
scope,  and  general  operating  guidelines  for 
the  NCIC  and  similar  .systems?  Do  you  feel 
th.it  S.  l.'o46  1 92nd  Congrc.-si  is  adequate?  If 
the  Congress  or  this  Committee  should  deter- 
mine that  there  i.s  a  need  for  surh  .s'atuiory 
guidelines,  would  you  cooperate  fully  ii"i 
preparing  such  legislation?  Would  it  be"pos- 
.slble  for  you  to  submit  to  this  Committee 
your  suggestions  in  some  detail,  and  recom- 
mendations of  what  such  a  statute  .should 
contain?  If  so,  would  you  do  .so  within  t!;e 
month  so  that  the  Committee  could  immedi- 
ately consider  such  legislation? 

(6)  Do  you  affirm  Mr.  Gray's  policy  that 
the  FBI.  will  support  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  the  unauthorized  dissemina- 
tion of  a  criminal  history  record? 

(7)  How  mr:ny  Indlviclua!  files  are  now 
cnntair.ed  in  the  NCIC  How  manv  of  the^e 
are  summary  files:  How  many  are"  complete 
nies?  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the 
two  categories?  What  would  be  vour  per- 
sonal estimate  as  to  the  rale  of  growth  in  the 
number  of  files  that  would  be  contained  in 
the  NCIC  over  the  next  year,  five  years,  ten 
year.,?  Do  your  answers  represent  any 
changes  from  the  respon-c.';  to  the.^e  qucs- 
lioiis  sttp-)licd  by  .Mr.  Gray  dtiring  his  hear- 
ings'' If  so  please  identify  them. 

<8)  How  many  of  the  files  above  are  crim- 
inal history  flics  of  particular  individuals? 
How  many  of  the-e  are  summary  file.-^?  How 
many  are  complete  files?  Wliat  is  vour  per- 
sonal estimate  as  to  the  number"  of  such 
files  the  NCIC  will  contain  or  have  access  to 
In  one  year,  five  years,  ten  years?  Do  your 
answers  represent  any  changes  from  the  re- 
.sponses  to  the.se  questions  supplied  by  Mr. 
Gr.ay  during  his  hearings?  If  so,  please  Iden- 
tify them. 

(9)    In  answering  questions  7  and  8  above 
do  the.se  figures  uiclude  files  stored  m  slate 


systems?  If  not.  what  is  y(,ur  estimate  of  the 
iiumber  of  files  stored  in  those  sy.stems? 

(10)  The  FBI.  role  in  the  operation  of 
NCIC  is  often  referred  to  as  a  "switching" 
operatio"..  To  what  does  this  have  reference? 
Give  .some  examples  of  the  use  of  the  system 
that  will  demonstrate  its  mriximum  capabil- 
ities In  ternis  of  time,  geography,  and  infor- 
mation. Are  there  any  limits  rn  the  ability 
f  f  a  lo'-al  unit  to  re.Tch  any  other  part  of  the 
network'  Is  all  information  available  to  su.~h 
units?  To  pc'iicemen  on  the  street?  Without 
sufh  liniltations.  is  it  proper  to  think  of  the 
NCIC  system  as  just  those  records  contained 
in   the  Federal   computer? 

(11)  What  volume  of  traffic  by  wav  of  in- 
quirie.s  for  criminal  histories  does  NCIC  have 
now  on  p.'.i  average  monthly  basis?  How  many 
s'.trh  inquiries  on  an  aver.Tge  monthly  ba^is 
have  been  received  from  Los  Ar.gelcs?  San 
Francisco?  Houston?  Chicago?  New  'i'ork? 
.Atlanta?  How  mar.y  requests  ha.s  Katisas 
City  made  in  the  last  year  which  obtained 
criminal  histories  fmni  NCIC  in  Washing- 
ton ■.'  From  New  York'.'  From  AtlaiUa?  From 
Chicag  1?  From  Hous-on?  From  S'an  Fran- 
c!-co?  From  Los  A'^"clrs? 

(12)  Do  the  NCIC  Openting  Maninl  and 
the  document  entitled  "National  Crime  In- 
formation Center.  Computerized  Criminal 
Histcry  Program.  Bir'krrou-id,  Concept  and 
Policy,  As  Approved  by  NCIC  .Advisory  Policy 
Board,"  dated  Scp-ember  2'),  1'j72.  rcpre.se-it 
the  crmplcte  published  guiriellnes  for  opera- 
lion  of  the  NCIC  at  this  time?  If  not,  what 
other  guidelines  exist  and  in  what  form  .ire 
they  to  be  found?  Please  submit  tbesn  if  they 
exi.st?  Have  any  of  these  guidelines  been 
.•Muet-.ded  within  the  last  year? 

(131  What  justiftcalion.s  exist  for  making 
NCIC  iiiformntion  avaUable  to  Feder.al  agen- 
cies which  are  not  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies? .Should  only  those  agencies  which  now 
have  direct  acce.s.^  .under  Part  III  of  the 
Policy  Paper  of  September  20.  1972)  to  crim- 
inal history  information  be  allowed  to  receive 
it?  If  other  Federal  ayencles  are  to  continue 
to  receive  criminal  history  Information, 
what  safeguards  do  you  plan  to  institute 
for  the  use  and  security  of  such  information? 
Should  arrest  records  be  dustribtited  without 
di-sposition? 

(14»  In  Mr.  Gray'.s  response  to  mv  wri' ton 
questions  at  the  time  of  his  confirmation 
hearings,  he  indica'ed  that  computer  crimi- 
nal history  record.s  were  governed  by  Public 
Law  92-184  which  prohitiits  their  dissemi- 
nation for  use  in  ronr.ection  with  licensing 
or  local  or  state  employment,  other  than 
with  a  criminal  ju...';ce  agency.  He  al.so  in- 
dicated that  fingerprint  records  are  dissemi- 
nated in  treatment  of  these  two  tvpes  of 
files?  Do  they  not  contain  es,sentiallv  the 
same  type  of  information?  Is  there  a  le;al 
ground  for  such  a  di.stincrion?  A  policy 
ground?  Shouldn't  there  be  one  policy? 

(15)  Will  you  develop  model  state  regula- 
tions with  proper  safeguard.s  for  the  u.se  of 
stale  computer  systems?  Do  you  have  au- 
th  riiy  to  require  adoption  of  .such  regula- 
tions? Arc  such  tafeguards  negotiable  itcnus 
In  the  negotiation  of  contracts  with  states 
for  tie-in  to  the  NCIC  system?  W'ill  you  pre- 
pare a  compilation  of  current  state  regula- 
tions and  provide  them  to  the  CommiUee? 
Please  attach  copies  of  iheae  now  on  file  to 
the  an.',wers  .submlued  to  the.se  questions. 
Will  you  conduct  a  survey  of  these  state  reg- 
ulations and  safeguards  and  evaluate  them 
at'ainst  miniir.uai  requirements  you  believe 
should  be  required?  Will  you  tlien  provide 
this  Committee  wilh  a  copy  of  that  survey 
and  evaluation?  How  do  you  monitor  state 
Rvsteins  for  compliance  with  contracts  and 
regulations? 

(16)  Mr.  Gray  responded  to  a  question  by 
stating  that  the  right  of  an  individual  to  in- 


.spect  his  NCIC  files  is  patterned  on  the  cur- 
rent prixedure  for  inspection  of  fingerprint 
files.  This  in  turn  requires  a  party  to  go 
throurth  the  origm.-il  arresting  agency.  Why 
should  a  citizen  not  be  allowed  to  Inquire  of 
the  sy.stem  at  any  point  the  content'  of  his 
own  tile  at  any  point  in  the  network':'  What 
limitations,  if  any  should  be  placed  on 
this  right  and  with  what  Justification? 
.Should  notice  be  given  to  cverv  person  bt 
the  existence  of  this  file  by  appropriate 
m°ans?  What  is  the  procedure  if  a  pers.jn  ob- 
jects to  the  inclusion  of  some  or  all  of  the 
materia!  in  his  file:  Does  he  have  a  right  to 
petition  for  removal?  A  right  to  appe.U 
from  an   adverse  determination'' 

(17)  How  Is  purging  of  NCIC  files  of  er- 
roneous, obsolete  or  impropt  r  data  accom- 
plished? How  often  is  It  donC  What  ar.-  the 
criteria  for  removal  of  informati  n?  Does 
economy  of  storage  pla;  a  rule  in  the  addi- 
tion (  f  information  to  a  file''  In  its  deletion? 
What  assumptions  does  the  purging  opera- 
tion make  about  the  pa-'sage  of  time?  About 
other  factors?  Is  constant  updating  required 
of  states  u.slng  the  .sy.stem''  Should  purging 
be  subject  to  the  various  policies  of  each 
state? 

(18)  Should  the  FBI  contiiiup  to  ha-.e  au- 
tliority  over  the  NCIC  system''  Should  the 
NCIC  system  be  placed  under  the  authority 
of  an  independent  agency?  Under  authority 
establi=lied  by  the  Conirress  and  run  by  the 
.states?  Under  LEAA?  What  are  the  consid- 
erations you  believe  should  govern  this  de- 
termln.'>tion'' 

(19)  How  manv  FBI  employees  are  pres- 
ently involved  in  t!ie  operation  (including 
supervisory  and  planning  personnel)  of  the 
NCIC  system? 

i20)  What  planiMiig  capabilities  does  the 
FBI  have  for  considering  the  implications  of 
future  developments  in  computer  technol- 
ogV  How  manv  persons  are  pre.sentlv  as- 
.signed  to  such  planning? 

(21)  What  is  the  current  memliership  of 
the  NCIC  Advisory  Policy  Board'  \\'hat  is  ti.e 
current  membership  of  the  permanent  Com- 
mittee in  the  Security  and  Confldentialitv' 
Do  vou  believe  that  these  committee.^  should 
have  broad  representation?  How  many  mem- 
bers of  ti-.ese  committees  are  currentlv  police 
officers?  Other  Criminal  Justice  areius?  From 
other  walks  of  life? 

(22 1  Do  you  intend  to  .seek  more  temporary 
authority  as  a  result  of  the  Mrvnrd  decision 
to  distribute  arrest  rccord.s'  Will  you  submit 
formal  legislation  for  permanent  authority? 

An-SWI  P.S   TO   (JiTSTIONS    BY    SENATOR    MaTHIAS 

IN'  Writing  to  Ci.arfnce  .M.  Kelley 

PART  I 

Wliere  po.s.-,ible  I  will  be  re.sponsive  to  the 
(lUe.Hlons  oi  Senator  Mathias.  Thosa  ques- 
tions wliich  require  data  or  information  not 
now  available  to  me  1  would  respe'  tfuUy  a.sk 
lo  deler  until  I  have  had  un  opportunitv  to 
review  the  nece.-,.^ary  information. 

1.  I  am  ol  the  opinion  tiiai  a  .statutory 
basis  for  the  FBI  and  the  Direcior  would  be 
proper,  but  I  am  aUo  strongly  of  tlie  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  overly  restrictive  and 
(detailed  so  as  lo  hamper  the  FBI  in  the  cxer- 
ei.-.e  of  its  I.;w  eiiforcement  functions.  I  would 
eertainly  cooperate  In  drafting  .such  a  stat- 
ute; however,  the  submission  of  a  draft  pro- 
posal and  the  liming  thereof  arc  matters  that 
.are  within  the  discretion  of  the  Attornev 
Genera!  Moreover,  such  a  legislative  proposal 
would  be  subject  to  r\\  of  the  normal  clear- 
anre  procedures. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  I  am  not  completely  familiar  with  the 
study  to  which  Mr.  Zelsel  refers  However. 
Mr.  Zei.sel  may  be  tryhig  to  compare  data 
which  IS  not  directly  applicable  to  the  FBI 
study.  I  would  have  to  inquire  lurther  into 
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this   matter   to  furnish   a   more   responsive 
answer. 

I  certainly  agree  that  crime  statistics  need 
to  be  reliable.  The  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
Frofcram  is  a  voluntary,  cooperative  effort  of 
Ir.w  enforcement  to  develop  national  crime 
siatlstlcs.  It  is  administrated  by  the  ITBI. 
and  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Crime  Rec- 
ords of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Ponce  is  an  advisory  body  of  the  program. 
I  am  not  aware  of  all  of  the  details:  hovv-- 
e.er.  I  do  know  the  FBI  for  .several  years 
has  been  encouraging  states  to  develop  man- 
datory stAte  crime  reporting  programs.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
improve  the  overall  quality  of  crime  statis- 
tics. 

4.  The  phra.se  "in  conremplation  of  prose- 
cution" was  u.sed  to  siiugest  tliat  tiie  proper 
activating  purpose  of  domestic  intenigence 
gathering  is  the  discovery  of  evidence  of  a 
federal  crime  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
FBI.  Domestic  intelligence  gathering  should 
never  be  conducted  capriciously.  On  the  o'her 
hand,  it  would  unduly  h.amper  the  FBI  or 
any  law  enforcement  agenr-y  if  probable  cause 
were  to  be  the  standard  to  be  met  before 
even  initiating  an  investig.-.tion  of  crime. 

5.  I  agree  that  the  FBI  siiould  not  draw 
legal  conclusions  about  t!ie  evidence  it  pro- 
duces. Whether  such  evidence  Justifies  pros- 
ecution, for  example,  is  a  question  best  left 
to  United  States  Attcrney.s  or  one  of  the 
legal  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
lice.  I  agree  that  the  FBI  should  not  be- 
come a  national  police  for.?e  It  should  con- 
fine its  activities  to  the  investigation  of 
specific  crmies  assigned  to  it  by  Congress; 
moreover,  tlie  FBI  siiould  not  as.stune  juris- 
diction over  local  crimes.  This  is  where  tlie 
spectre  of  a  national  police  force  looms 
largest   in   tlie   minds  of  the  public. 

6.  I  would  oppose  wiretapping  a  newsman 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  his  news 
sources  unless  that  activity  .seemed  clearly 
warranted  under  the  circumstances  because 
of  some  reasonable  appreliension  that  the 
national  .security  is  endangered.  In  tliat  sit- 
uation, the  President  has  an  oblit;ation  to  do 
what  is  nece.ssary  to  protect  th.e  national 
security  even  if  it  entails  eavesdropping  on 
a  newsman. 

7.  Yes.  I  agree  with  the  lantuage  of  Con- 
press  (Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-5081 
".  .  .  that  adequate  records  maintained  by 
Insured  banks  have  a  hleh  degree  of  useful- 
ness in  criminal,  tax.  and  regulatory  in- 
vestigations and  procecdinu's. "  I  think  that 
law  enforcement  is  greatly  aided  by  law 
enlorcemenc  agency  access  to  the.-;e  banlc 
records. 

I  would  oppose  a  requirement  for  obtain- 
ing a  warrant  before  accc.-s.  on  grounds  that 
customers  of  financial  Institutions  have  no 
proprietary  interest  in  the  records  kept  by 
the  institutions  and  that  there  are  no  con- 
stitutional Inhibitions  whlclt  proliibit  rea- 
sonable Inspections  of  these  financial  records 
by  the  Government.  Such  records  are  the 
property  of  the  financial  instlltitions  main- 
taining them.  I  am  of  course  aware  of  the 
sensitivity  of  this  area  and  feel  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  must  be  verv  careful 
In  their  dealing  with  financial  Institutions. 

PART   II 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Abuses  for  which  there  are  no  sanctions 
would  endanger  public  support  and  confi- 
dence Procedures  should  be  developed  to  rec- 
ognize and  correct  abuses  quickly. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  I  do  believe  that  It  would  be  useful 
to  have  such  a  wLsely  drawn  statute.  Con- 
cerning S.  2546  1 92nd  Cong.),  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  bill's  specifics  and  am  there- 
fore not  In  a  position  to  discuss  its  adequacy. 
If  Congress  determines  that  legislation  Is  de- 
sirable. I  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  fully 


lu  Its  preparation.  I  must  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  any  policy  determinations  would 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General.  I  am  Informed  that  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Including  the  FBI,  is  currently  in 
the  process  of  formulating  legislative  rec- 
ommendations. I  am  unable  to  say,  however, 
whether  any  legislation  could  be  submitted 
witliin  the  montii.  .\gain.  the  proposal  would 
be  subject  to  the  usual  clearance  procedure. 

6.  Y'es. 

7  &  8.  As  of  May  1,  1973,  there  were 
■>. 192.342  active  records  in  NCIC  with  the 
breakdown  showing  129.609  wanted  person, 
811.764  vehicle.  252.384  license  plate.  706.828 
article.  594  279  gun.  1.393,097  securities,  6,852 
boat,  and  297.529  criminal  history  records. 
The  files  on  wanted  persons  and  stolen  pr^.p- 
erty  are  index-type  records  pointing  to  case 
files  of  tlie  agencies  which  hold  tho  war- 
rants or  theft  reports.  The  computerized 
trlminal  history  records  represent  297.529 
iiidiviciuals.  All  records  in  the  Computerized 
Criminal  History  File  are  complete  records 
at  this  lime.  A  computer-generated  simimary 
may  be  extracted  from  the  complete  record 
upon  request.  A  separate  summary  record  is 
not  maintained  in  file.  I  do  not  have  the 
information  available  to  estimate  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  number  of  files  in  NCIC  in 
the  future.  My  answers  do  not  represent  any 
changes  from  Mr.  Gray's  responses  except,  of 
course,  as  to  the  file  sizes  In  NCIC  which 
hsve  changed  since  his  testimony. 

9.  My  answers  in  7  and  8  do  not  include 
file.5  stored  In  state  systems  and  I  have  no 
basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  files 
stored  in  tho.se  systems. 

10.  Tlie  "switching"  operation  relates  to  the 
concept  of  message  switching.  Currently  the 
NCIC  system  only  allows  activity  from  a  re- 
mote terminal  to  the  NCIC  computerized  files 
with  no  cross  traffic.  Message  switching  as 
applied  to  the  NCIC  system  would  allo'.v  crim- 
inal justice  agencies  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  with  their  messages  being 
switched  by  the  NCIC  computer.  The  extent 
to  which  such  switching  could  be  used  would 
depend  tipon  the  procedures  and  discipline 
establishetl  for  such  a  system.  The  NCIC  pro- 
gram would  be  one  facet  of  such  a  communi- 
cations net'Aork  and  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  attribute  records  of  other  criminal  justice 
agencies  on  the  network  to  the  NCIC  system. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  desirability  of 
inclusion  of  information  regarding  disposi- 
tion of  arrests.  The  improved  communica- 
tions capability  that  switching  offers  would 
enhance  NCIC's  ability  to  obtain  information 
on  dispo.sitions. 

11.  I  do  not  have  this  information  available, 
except  as  to  Kansas  City.  During  calendar 
year  1972.  the  Kansas  City  Police  Department 
rec|uested  for  its  own  use  635  summaries  and 
138  "rap  sheets."  It  also  obtained  a  total  of 
2207  summaries  and  357  "rap  sheets"  for  all 
users  on  its  system,  which  Include  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  area. 

12.  To  my  knowledge  the  NCIC  Operating 
^Tanual  and  the  document  entitled  "National 
Crime  Information  Center,  Computerized 
Criminal  History  Program.  Background.  Con- 
cep":.  and  Policy,  as  Approved  by  NCIC  Advi- 
sory Policy  Board."  dated  September  20.  1972, 
represent  the  complete  published  guidelines 
for  operation  of  the  NCIC  at  this  time. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  guide- 
lines appearing  in  the  above  references  since 
they  were  last  furnished  to  the  Committee 
during  Mr.  Gray's  hearings. 

13.  I  am  informed  that  the  Issues  raised  by 
this  question,  i  e  .  the  extent  to  which  federal 
agencies  of  a  non-law  enforcement  cliaracter 
should  have  access  to  NCIC,  etc.,  are  ctir- 
rently  being  discussed  among  interested  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Including  the  FBI,  with  a 
view  toward  formulating  policy  recommenda- 
tions. For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  It  would 
be  Inappropriate  for  me  to  treat  these  issues 


until  such  time  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  those  recommendations. 

14.  The  dissemination  of  so-called  "finger- 
print records"  Is.  in  fact,  governed  by  the 
provisions  contained  in  Title  II  of  Public 
Law  92-544,  substantively  Identical  to  those 
of  Section  902  of  Public  Law  92-184.  (Public 
Law  92-184  was  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1972  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972;  Public  Law  92-544  makes 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973.)  The  pro- 
visions permit  the  exchange  of  such  records 
with  officials  of  state  and  local  governments 
for  purposes  of  employment  and  licensing 
if  authorized  by  state  statute  and  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General.  Thus,  there  is  no 
distinction  with  respect  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  fingerprint  records. 

15.  I  believe  it  would  be  presumptuous  and 
beyond  FBI  aiUhority  to  require  state  regula- 
tions for  the  use  of  state  computer  systems 
other  tlian  with  respect  to  the  use  of  data 
obtained  from  NCIC.  Safeguards  established 
by  the  NCIC  Advisory  Policy  Board  are  not 
negotiable  items  and  states  must  agree  in 
writing  to  these  safegtiards  before  access  to 
the  Computerized  Criminal  History  File  is 
granted.  I  do  not  believe  that  safeguards  for 
state  criminal  Justice  Information  systems 
unrelated  to  the  Computerized  Criminal  His- 
tory File  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  NCIC  Advisory  Policy  Board,  NCIC  or  the 
FBI.  As  to  preparing  a  compilation  of  current 
state  regulations,  I  do  not  know  at  this  time 
what  this  entails  or  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  possible  to  collect  authoritative  sets  of 
regulations.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  have 
tlie  authority  to  require  states  to  furnish  me 
•.vith  their  state  regulations  and  safeguards 
for  their  own  systems.  The  safeguards  re- 
quired for  the  Computerized  Criminal  His- 
tory File  are  stringent  and  specific  and  must 
t;'e  adopted  by  the  states  for  participation 
in  this  Program.  Representatives  of  the 
FBI  NCIC  staff  visit  with  state  systems  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  with  them  and  re- 
viewing their  compliance  with  systems  re- 
quirements. 

16.  The  requirement  that  a  citizen  Inquire 
regarding  the  content  of  his  NCIC  file 
tlirough  the  original  arresting  agency  rather 
than  at  some  other  point  In  the  NCIC  net- 
work is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  original 
arresting  agency  Is  responsible  for  the  NCIC 
file  and  for  insuring  that  the  citizen  is  posi- 
tively matched  with  his  own  criminal  history 
record.  As  to  limitations  that  should  be 
placed  on  the  citizen's  right  of  Inquiry,  he 
should  have  a  reasonable  basis  to  support 
his  need,  excluding  mere  curiosity,  otherwi.se 
such  inquiries  could  constitute  an  unman- 
ageable administrative  burden.  As  to  whether 
notice  should  be  given  to  every  person  of  the 
existence  of  his  file,  It  Is  observed  that  such 
file  Is  based  on  an  arrest  In  connection  with 
which  the  citizen  was  fingerprinted  and  he 
therefore  should  be  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  file.  An  individual  may  request  expunge- 
ment of  his  record  through  the  arresting 
agency  which  entered  It.  If  denied  expunge- 
ment, he  may  petition  the  courts  and.  if  un- 
successful in  his  petition,  he  has  the  right 
of  appeal. 

17.  There  is  no  automatic  purging  of  NCIC 
criminal  history  files  at  present.  Removal  of 
information  is,  however,  presently  effected 
upon  the  request  of  the  originating  agency. 
To  my  knowledge,  economy  of  storage  does 
not  play  an  appreciable  role  In  either  add- 
ing or  deleting  Information  from  the  system. 
States  are  strongly  encouraged  to  submit 
new  and  corrected  information  to  NCIC  as  it 
becomes  available.  With  respect  to  other  in- 
quiries concerning  purging  and  updating  of 
files,  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  respond,  as 
these  issues  are  being  actively  discussed 
among  the  appropriate  agencies  with  a  view 
toward  establishing  standards. 

18.  I  believe  the  FBI  should  continue  In 
its  present  role  with  respect  to  NCIC.  I  see 
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no  need  for  an  Independent  agency.  Tlie  Idea 
of  operation  by  the  states  was  rejected  some 
time  ago  In  favor  of  the  current  approach, 
which  I  consider  sounder.  Because  there  Is 
a  ntcd  for  law  enforcement  expertise  and 
permanency  In  the  agency  responsible  for 
:;CIC,  I  think  the  FBl'ls  best  suited  for  tiie 
role.  Additionally,  the  FBI  still  carries  an 
criccllcnt  reputation  for  Integrity  and  com- 
.;;2ttnce  among  other  law  enforcement  abOU- 
cies  on  the  state  ar.d  local  levels. 

19.  I  do  not  have  this  information  avail- 
able. 

20.  I  do  not  have  this  Information  avail- 
able. 

21.  I  submit  to  the  Committee  a  paper  list- 
ing NCIC  Advisory  Policy  Board  members. 
Tlie  term  of  tlie  Committee  on  Security  and 
C.-infldeniiality  h.xs  expired  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  NCIC  Advi.jory  Policy  Board  is 
currently  rc:onstilu*ing  tiiis  Co.nimitteo.  I 
believe  the  Board  a:.d  the  Commiaee  should 
have  brocid  repre.ientatioa  from  the  criminal 
justice  cominunily  since  tins  is  a  criniinal 
justice  Infor.matloii  system.  The  NCIC  Ad- 
visory Policy  Board  members  who  v.-ere  cleclod 
by  the  svG.em  u.'crs  are  n:cmbers  of  l.av 
e.iforcement  a;'cii^lc3.  I  subscribe  to  the 
position  of  the  Policy  Bo.ird  that  indi-.  idu.Us 
from  o'hcr  segments  of  the  criminal  justice 
community  also  sit  as  members  of  the  Go.-ird. 

22.  I  am  not  suiTiciently  familiar  with  the 
Menard  c;e:isio:i  you  refer  to.  I  rc"oi,Pie 
liov.cver,  the  i^ensitivity  Involved  In  the  dls- 
sc-;nittiai.lon  of  arrest  records  anj  will  care- 
fully study  tlie  issue  as  soon  as  possible  nf  :er 
I  am  con:irmed.  As  I  have  nienti3ned  earlier. 
any  le^.islallve  proposal  would  bo  submutcd 
by  the  Attor  cy  General  after  lie  receives  mj- 
rc.:ommeiidati3ns. 

Mr,  KEIINEDY,  Mr.  President,  today's 
conunr.^.tion  vote  by  the  Gcrale  may  be 
one  of  the  inc-st  sisnificanl  ac'.ions  the 
Senate  Ifkcs  this  ye;-r  if  \vc  make  clear 
what  we  think  it  ought  to  mean. 

Iho  Select  Committee  testimony  and 
other  infor.ii'^tion  cii^clo-od  over  the  past 
few  month.^  makes  clear  that  tlie  ma-.sive 
investigative  apparatus  ^i  the  Federal 
Government  liaj  been  mi.sused  and 
al:u.5cd  in  every  conccivabl9  way  for 
gro.s.slv  political  luu'iioses.  We  now  know 
that  the  FBI,  the  IR.S,  the  CIA.  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau,  the  Ciiminal  Division  of 
the  Ju-:'ice  Department,  the  SEC.  and  the 
Parole  Board  were  all  subject  to  the  cor- 
ruiiiing  influence  of  White  House  pnlit- 
ii-al  ayents.  Be;,ond  that,  the  White 
Hou.se  had  its  own  secret  police  uni'is 
operating  out;  ide  of  i-egul.ir  channels  and 
p?i'iormins  missions  so  criminal  and  so 
outrarcour  ly  impioper  that  even  the  cor- 
ruptible elements  of  the  exi.sting  investi- 
gati'.e  ardencies  could  not  be  tru.stcd  to 
pariicijjate. 

What  is  mo.;t  frightening  is  that  thp.se 
tactics  were  used  not  for  any  immediate 
fin.-incial  gain  to  any  of  the  particijiants, 
but  .solely  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate 
the  poliMcn]  pov.er  oi  the  current  admin- 
isti'iition.  Thus  they  not  only  violated, 
but  made  a  total  mockery  of.  the  central 
concepts  of  limited  government,  due 
process,  and  fairness  that  lie  at  the  heart 
of  our  Constitution  and  our  democracy. 
In  fact,  it  is  now  clear  in  retrospect  that 
there  was  a  complete  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  within  the  executive  branch, 
that  the  voices  of  totalitarianism  were 
spoken,  heard,  and  at  least  partially  list- 
ened to  in  the  highest  councils  of  the 
Innd,  that  they  were  seeking  to  transmute 
the  political  enemies  of  the  President 
into  officinl  enemies  of  the  people  against 


whom  all  the  force  of  government  po"\vcr 
would  be  turned. 

Only  the  happenstances  of  June  17, 
1972,  truncated  that  process.  If  not  for 
those  happenstances,  v.e  would  still  be 
falling  further  into  the  grip  of  forces 
who  mioht  have  destroyed  our  Nation 
and  our  freedom  a.i  we  have  known  them 
for  ne.\rly  200  years. 

We  must  not  miss  this  chance  to  root 
out  both  the  peoj^le  and  the  processes,  as 
wJl  as  the  principles,  v.jiich  alla\\ed  this 
internal  subversion  of  ovr  Govcrnmeiit 
to  occur.  And  no  one  v.  ill  I;c  more  imuoi- 
taut  to  this  proce.-b  than  the  mt.n  \\hci,Q 
nomina.ion  v.e  will  vote  on  today.  The 
shoes  he  has  to  fill  v.cre  la:ue  eiiouuh 
even  before  June  19';2. 

Whatever  other  pi'oblcms  there  niay 
h.ve  been  v  i:h  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  p.  iir, 
ve  kn-j.v  Mr.  IIo:;\cr  in  1973  v.-;.s  a  ka'> 
tion  of  reason  and  restraint  against  the 
forces  of  r,;-.cli:n  .-nd  over-rc.c.i.n  th  t 
v.cre  con.stanily  pressin^r  him  to  violate 
hii  constitutional  oath,  hi-  public  respen- 
.niiiJiiies,  and  hi;  own  stndards  of  ethies. 
We  also  now  knov.-  that  Mr.  Hoovers 
crii-inrl  .sueece.sor,  Vvho  cculd  have  Llov.n 
the  v.-histlc  la'.t  summer  on  Watergate 
and  the  We.tc_rg.\te  covcrup,  as  well  as  on 
o.hcr  White  ilou.e  improprictie.s,  failed 
to  do  so. 

IMr.  Kcr.c. 's  task  is  therefore  mani- 
fo'd.  The  FBI  s'uiff  includes  some  of  the 
most  prol'e.'-sijnal  and  cempetent  law 
eirorccment.  personnel  in  the  '^vorld.  But 
if  there  arc  any  p.ople  left  in  the  Bureau 
who  participated  or  acquiesced  in  the 
c.\eei-'^es  of  recent  years,  then  thev  must 
be  eliminated.  Next  it  is  import  nt  that 
the  nev,-  director  co.mplemcnt  the  exist- 
ing st.-'ff  by  b'inrinij  in  ;ie\v  rcople  v. i.h 
fresh  rpproachcs  ai;d  diJerent  per.^pec- 
tives.  Next  ho  must  audi'u  ail  of  the  p.  st 
activities  and  proecd'arcs  of  the  Bu.cau 
s-j  that  he  can  set  standards  for  the 
future  v'.hich  v  ill  as.-,ure  that  the  Bureau 
i5  UTver  mi  u-^ed  or  abused  aprin.  Tim 
he  must  a.ssist  in  the  process  of  cleansing 
the  re^t  of  the  Federal  Government  oi 
the  debris  of  the  Watei-gate  conspiracy 
in  all  its  prior  and  subsequent  manifcst.a- 
tions,  as  well  as  in  the  process  of  prosc- 
culinrr  all  tho.:;e  v.Iic^e  viol.aions  of  tlie 
law  under  color  of  law  have  tainted  the 
entire  Fcder.  1  .structure. 

Til  It  is  a  l.i,'  order.  We  ;ire  all  hopeful 
that  Chief  K' lley  is  a  big  enough  man 
to  fill  th-.t  order.  He  has  as.-urcd  us  that 
he  will  be  able  to  stand  up  to  the  White 
Ho-a.se  and  to  the  President  himself  if 
necessary,  if  anyone  tiies  to  compromi.-e 
his  independence  Ircm  political  infiuence. 
We  hope  this  as--ur.u-ice  will  not  even 
have  to  be  tested  and  that  he  will  be 
allowed  to  work  his  will  without  inter- 
ference frcm  tliose  who  h.ive  brought  the 
N''tion  to  thi.^  sorry  pass. 

We  want  to  wish  Chief  Kclley  good 
luck,  and  express  what  I  think  is  the 
support  of  ;ill  of  us  for  liis  woi-k  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prcsid.  nt. 
at  the  sugeeslion  of  the  distinguished 
rpajoriy  leader  and  in  order  to  accom- 
modate all  Senators  who  may  be  attend- 
ing committee  ni'^etinas  shortly.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
nominaMon  of  Mr.  Clarence  Kelley  occur 
at  the  hour  of  12-30  pin.  today. 


Tl-.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.Kction?  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  mere  nomi'iatien  on  the  calendar. 

Tlic  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
iiation  v  ill  be  elated. 

The  le.Ti-.lativc  clerk  read  the  norr.ina- 
tian  of  Sidney  L.  Jones,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  A.-.'^istant  S:crelary  of  Crmmrce. 

Th^  PRFSIDING  OmCER.  Wi'hout 
cbjec*ir;P.  the  nomination  is  consi'-lercd 
r.i.d  cor  firmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  !JANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  rs'.: 
unanimous  cor  sent  that  the  Senate  re- 
tu'-n  to  l":.i-lative  s(rs;ion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
re  mined  the  cen  idcration  of  lc:;i.K.tiV2 
bu.ir  c.>^3. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  orFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  tiie  Senator  from  N.w 
Hemp,  hire  'Mr.  r.IcI-.-TYKr)  is  rcccrniitcd 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Sent.tor  McIaiYni:  made 
at  this  p^int  on  the  intrcduction  of  S. 
20tj2,  tlie  Petroleum  Marketing  Divorcc- 
nvnt  Act  of  1973.  are  printed  in  the  Rre- 
OHD  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
B;113  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BU.SF\-ESS 

:.Ir.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Frcjident,  I  su3- 
Ct.st  the  ebiucnec  of  a  Quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  S.mtor  withheld  that  request  for  a 
mo.nent? 


ho 


Mr.^IcINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wilh- 
)Id  my  rec,iie,t. 


PEDER.'VL  ELECTIONS  DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  207 
(S.  343 •,  a  bill  to  designate  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  Oetober 
as  'he  d  iv  for  Fedrral  elf  ciims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  I'cp.art  the  Itill. 

The  leei...lative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  Xo.  207  (S.  3}3(  a  bill  to  de.Mg- 
nato  the  Tuesday  next  af'.cr  the  first  Mjiid^iv 
lu  October  as  tiie  day  lor  federal  election;. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  iione. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  leen  repoited  from  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  .Admlni<;tration 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  line  5.  after 
the  word  'The",  insert  "first":  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "Tuesday", 
strike  out  "next  after  the  first  Monday"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  strike  out 
"This  section  ."^^han  not  ajiply  to  anv 
State  that  has  not  changed  its  day  of 
election  of  State  officers,  and  who.se  con- 
stitution must  be  amended  in  order  to 
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effect  a  cliange  in  the  day  of  the  clcciion 
of  State  officers  in  that  state."."';  on 
page  2.  hne  6,  after  the  word  "the",  in- 
sert "first";  In  the  same  hne.  after  the 
word  "Tuesday",  strike  out  "next  after 
the  first  Monday";  and,  after  line  8, 
insert: 

Src.  2.  (.11  If.  luider  the  Jaw  of  any  St.ale, 
tl'.e  caiuUcinte  of  a  political  party  for  election 
to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House  of  ReprcseiU- 
r.tivts  i3  cieternilned  by  a  primiry  election  or 
by  a  convention  conctucted  by  th.-it  party,  tlie 
pri:n.iry  elect irn  or  convention  shall  be  held 
at  any  time  dtiring  ihe  period  beginning  on 
the  first  Txiesday  in  June  and  ending  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  AuL:uat.  If  a  sxibsequtnt, 
additi.jnal  primary  elcrtion  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  nominee  of  any  political  party 
in  a  State,  that  adflitional  election  shall  be 
held  witlun  lliirty  days  after  the  dr.te  of  the 
first  such  primary  eelntion. 

(bi   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  j||#-h  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  ^ate.s.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  ti.e  Territory 
of  Guam,  and  the  Territory  of  the  Virgi.a 
Islands;   and 

(2i  a  candidate  for  election  n.s  Rc~!dent 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  as  Delegate  to  the  Hoii^e  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  case  of  the  Territory  of  Guam 
or  the  Territory  of  the  Viririn  Islands,  .shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  candidate  fur  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Src.  3.  (a)  The  District  of  CoUunbia  Elec- 
tion Act  (DC.  Code,  sees,  l-lIOt) — l-lll.'j)  is 
ameiided  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "the  first  Tuesday  follnw- 
Ing  the  first  Monday  in  Novc-mbcr "  in  section 
7(d)(1)  (DC.  Code.  sec.  l-llOTid)  ( 1 )  )  and 
inserting:  "the  first  Tuesday  in  October": 

(2i  Striking  out  "the  Tuesday  ne:\t  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November"  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  10(a)  (DC.  CcKie.  sec. 
]-1110(a)  (2)  and  (3))  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  first  Tuesday  in 
October": 

(3)  striking  out  "the  fir.st  Tuesday  in  May" 
In  section  10(a)(3)  (DC.  Code.  sec.  lllOia) 
(3))  and  Inserting  "the  first  Tuesday  in 
June"  ;  and 

(4)  striking  out  "not  less  than  two  weeks 
nor  more  than  six  weeks  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Board  has  determined  the  results" 
in  section  lOial  (4)  (DC.  Code.  sec.  l-niO(a) 
(4i)  and  in.sertlng  -not  more  than  30  days 
after  the  date". 

(bi  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  that  the  unincorporated  terri- 
tories of  Guam  and  the  \Mrgm  Islands  shall 
each  be  represented  in  Congress  by  a  Delet:ate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives ',  approved 
April  10.  1972  (86  Stat.  119:  48  U.S.C.  1712)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1972.  and  thereafter  at  such  general 
election  every  second  year  thereafter"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  October  of  every  even- 
n'lmbered  year" 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  tlie 
second  sentence  of  section  36  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  a  civil  government 
for  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  2.  1917  (39  Stat.  9fl3:  48  US  C. 
f."'!),  the  ciualified  electors  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  choose  a  Resident  Commissioner  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  of  each  year  in  which 
the  Resident  Commissioner  is  to  be  elected. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  conventions  held  by  national  polit- 
ical parties  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  constitute  an  intet;ral  part  of 
the  process  by  which  such  officers  arc  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  United  Slates: 

(2 1  by  limiting  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  general  election  campaign  for  elec- 
tion to  such  officer  occur~.  the  integrity  of  the 
electoral  process  is  better  secured;  and 


(3)  in  order  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
Presidential  election  process  and  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  it  Is 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  Congress  to 
regulate  the  part  of  that  process  relating  to 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  by  prescribing  the 
time  during  which  such  conventions  shall 
be  held. 

(b)  Any  political  party  which  nominate.s 
its  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  by  national  nominating  convention 
shall  hold  that  convention  beginning  in  the 
month  of  August  of  the  year  In  which  the 
President  and  Vice  President  arc  elected. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  application 
made  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  enjoin  the 
members  of  a  political  party  from-conducting 
a  national  nominating  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  the  candidate  of  that 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b). 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpreseiitatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai  sec- 
tion 25  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(2  use.  7).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  25.  The  first  Tuesday  in  October  of 
every  even-numbered  year  is  established  as 
the  day  for  the  election  of  Representatives 
to  the  Congress  commencing  on  the  3d  day 
of  January  next  thereafter. 

(b)  The  text  of  section  1  of  title  3.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  electors  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  appointed,  in  each  State, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  in  every 
fourth  year  succeeding  every  election  of  a 
President  and  Vice  President.'". 

.Sec.  2.  (a)  If,  under  the  law  of  any  State, 
the  candidate  of  a  political  party  for  election 
to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  determined  by  a  primary  election  or 
by  a  convention  conducted  by  that  party, 
the  primary  election  or  convention  shall  be 
held  at  any  time  during  the  period  beeinnlng 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  and  ending  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  Augu.st.  If  a  sub.sequent, 
additional  primary  election  is  neces.sary  to 
determine  the  nominee  of  any  political  party 
in  a  State,  that  additional  election  .shall  be 
held  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  first  such  primary  election. 

(!■>)    For  purposes  of  this  section — 

( 1 1  the  term  ".State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  P>uerto  Rico,  the  Territory 
of  Guam,  and  the  Territory  of  the  Virgin 
Islands:  and 

(2i  a  candidate  for  election  as  Resident 
Commissioner  to  the  United  Slates,  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  as  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  case  of  the  Territory  of  Guam 
or  the  Territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Src.  3.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act  (DC  Code,  .sees.  1-1100— 1  1115)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "the  first  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing the  first  Monday  in  November"  in 
section  7(di(l)  (DC.  Code,  sec.  l-1107(d) 
(1))  and  inserting:  "the  first  Tuesday  In 
October"; 

(2 1  striking  out  "the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  fir.it  Monday  in  November"  in  para).raplis 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  10(a)  (DC.  Code, 
-sec.  l-lllO(a)  (2)  and  (3))  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  first  Tues- 
day in  October"; 

(3)  striking  out  "the  first  Tuesday  in  May" 
in  section  10(a)(3)  (D.C.  Code,  sec,  1110(a) 
(3i)  a:id  inserting  "the  first  Tuesday  in 
June";  and 


(4)  striking  out  "not  less  than  two  weeks 
nor  more  than  six  weeks  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Board  has  determined  the  results" 
In  section  10(a)(4)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1110 
(a)  (4) )  and  inserting  "not  more  than  30  days 
after  the  date". 

(b)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
.'^ct  to  provide  that  the  unincorporated  terri- 
tories of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall 
each  be  represented  in  Congress  by  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives",  ap- 
proved April  10,  1972  (86  Stat.  119;  48  U.S.C. 
1712)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "at  the 
general  elc.nion  of  1972.  and  thereafter  at 
such  general  election  every  second  year  there- 
after" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  of 
every  even-numbered  year." 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
second  sentence  of  section  36  of  the  .^ct  en- 
titled ".^n  Act  to  provide  a  civil  government 
for  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  2.  1917  (39  Stat.  963;  48  U.S.C. 
891),  the  qualified  electors  of  Puerto  Rico 
.shall  choose  a  Residential  Commissioner  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  October  of  each  year  in 
which  the  Resilient  Commissioner  Ls  to  be 
elected. 

Sec.  4.   (a)    The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  conventions  held  by  national  po- 
litical parties  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
car.didates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
the  process  by  which  such  officers  are  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  by  limiting  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  general  election  campaign  for  elec- 
tion to  such  offices  occurs,  the  integrity  of  the 
electoral  process  is  better  secured;  and 

(3)  in  order  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
Presidential  election  process  and  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  it  is 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  Congress  to 
regulate  the  part  of  that  process  relating  to 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  by  prescribing  the  time 
during  which  such  conventions  shall  be  held. 

(b)  Any  political  party  which  nominates 
it«  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  by  national  nominating  convention 
shall  hold  that  convention  beginning  in  the 
month  of  August  of  the  year  in  which  the 
President  and  Vice  President  are  elected. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  application 
made  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  enjoin  the 
members  of  a  political  party  from  conduct- 
ing a  national  nominating  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  the  candidate  of  that 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  President  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) . 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1976. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  on  notice  that  this  matter 
might  be  called  up  at  any  time.  We  have 
asked  our  colleagues  on  the  Republican 
side  to  notify  the  Senators  who  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  this  proposal.  I 
see  that  one  is  on  the  floor  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  the  others  at  least  have 
been  notified  and,  I  assume,  will  be  here 
shortly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jim 
Duffy  and  Mr.  Jim  Medill,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, may  be  authorized  to  have  the 
IJrivilege  of  the  floor  during  debate  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  Joseph  O'Leary,  of 
the  committee  staff  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  debate  on  the 
bill,  S.  343. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  committee  amendments  pend- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  tliat  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered  as 
ori-inal  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o'oicction.  it  is  .'^o  oidered. 

JTr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.-ident, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
a.sk  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  v.ill  be  stated. 

The  a.ssis  ant  leisi.itive  clerk  pro- 
ccf  ded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident, 
I  a.sk  unonimous  crm.sent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i ;  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Oil  page  !,  line  6,  strike  "October"  and  in- 
sert "No\einbcr;" 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  "October"  and 
insert  ■NLVtinljer, " 

On  page  2,  line  14,  .strike  "June"  and  in- 
sert "August;" 

On  page  2  li:.e  14  place  period  after  word 
"August"  and  strike  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

On  page  3.  strike  lines  8  through  16  and 
Insert  in  lieu  ihere.jf  the  following: 

(1)  striking  out  "Following  the  first  Mon- 
day" 7(d)(1)    (DC.  Code,  sec.  l-llu7(d)  (1 ) ; 

(2)  striking  out  "Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday"  in  paragr.iphs  2  and  3  of  sec- 
tions 10(a)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  I  1110(a)(2) 
and  (3)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "first 
Tuesday:" 

On  page  3.  line  19,  .strike  June"  and  In- 
sert "August;" 

On  page  4  line  7,  strike  "October"  and  in- 
sert "November;" 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  "October"  and 
iii.sert  "November;" 

On  page  5.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  "in  the 
month"  and  in.sert  "on  the  third  Monday." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  require  from  the  time 
on  the  amendment  which  is  under  my 
control. 

Air.  President,  I  am  offei  ina  an  amond- 
m3nt  to  S.  343,  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  coivrcssional  primary 
elections  to  be  held  no  earlier  than  the 
first  Tuesday  in  August  and  to  provide 
that  national  conventions  benin  no 
sooner  than  the  third  Monday  in  Au- 
gust. Hence,  the  bill,  if  thusly  amended 
will  differ  from  what  it  was  when  i 
ominally  introduced  it  in  January  of 
this  year,  and  it  will  differ  from'  the 
form  in  which  it  was  reported  with  over- 
whelming: approval  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  on  June  13. 

After  both  public  hearin.us  and  execu- 
tive se.'^sions  to  consider  the  proposal,  the 
reported  bi'l  set  the  .stencral  election  date 
as  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  It  further 
provided  that  Federal  primaries  were  to 
be  held  between  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  Aut;ust, 
and  that  national  conventions  were  to 
be  held  in  August. 


I  would  like  to  briefly  note  the  valid 
objections  that  were  raised  subsequent 
to  the  committee's  reporting  the  bill  to 
the  floor. 

First,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  num- 
ber of  Jewish  holidays  occur  in  October, 
and  an  i^lection  date  anytime  duiint  that 
month  could  mako  it  impossible  for  seme 
members  of  tho  Jewish  faith  to  exercise 
their  privih  uc  to  vote. 

Second,  the  advent  of  tlie  18-ytar-old 
vote  and  a  series  of  court  decisions  have 
increased  the  number  of  college  students 
wlio  vote  in  their  uni\c;.=^ity  towns.  Since 
tlie  usual  rcgistratiori  rcquiiernent  is  a 
30-diy  residency,  and  since  most ;  tuderits 
do  not  arrive  o:t  cnmpus  until  sometime 
in  S'-:'ptcmbcr.  an  October  election  di'te 
could  be  a  hindri^nce  to  their  castin  t 
bal'ots. 

I  thank  tlie  Senators  who  r^ased  the.^e 
objections,  and  share  their  concern  for 
maintaining  the  solemnity  of  religious 
liolidays.  and  for  the  need  to  enccur.ige 
youiit;  pcf  p!e  to  veto. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  as  amended  by 
my  amcnd.ment.  will  accomplish  the 
.'nme  goals  n^  the  original  bill,  namely,  it 
will  shorten  the  j-riniary-eleclion-to- 
feneral-elcction  period,  reduce  campaign 
e.\penditu'es,  and  renew  the  waning  in- 
terest of  citizens  in  the  electoral  process. 
Prim.ary  elections  for  candidates  for 
tlie  Sena.'"  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
iiv;s  currently  range  from  the  month  of 
March  into  the  month  of  October,  or 
two-tiiird"  of  the  entire  year.  Presiden- 
tial i^iiiiiaiics  for  the  19'i2  nominations 
were  spread  out  almost  as  far  across  the 
year,  making  an  enonnously  lengihy 
cainpaian  that  could  not  hflp  but  give 
voter  apathy  a  boo.st.  In  fact,  the  Gallup 
Opinion  Index  for  December  1972.  said 
ol  the  less  than  .5.5  percent  voter  turnout 
in  the  1972  election  that:  "to  a  certain 
extent,  the  wide.'^pread  voter  apathy  re- 
corded this  year  can  be  charged  against 
the  lengthinoss  of  tlie  presidential  cam- 
paign." 

And  the  loni.  drawn-out  campaign  of 
that  year  was  tlie  most  expensive  in  this 
Nation's  history.  According  to  Herbert 
E.  Alexander,  director  of  the  Citizens' 
Research  Foundation  in  Princeton,  N.J., 
the  1972  presidential  race  alone  cost 
about  SlOO  million.  Contests  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Repre.scntatives  co.st 
about  another  $100  million  according  to 
Mr.  Alexander. 

S.  343  is  intended  as  a  remedy  for  the 
prolonged,  exhausting — and.  yes.  even 
boring — political  camixaign  periods  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  intended  as  a  brake 
upon  the  exorbitant  and  soaring  costs  of 
campaigning,  and  would  be  perfectly 
com.patible  with  a  companion  bill  that 
would  set  an  overall  limit  on  campaign 
spending. 

It  is  further  intended  as  a  standard 
to  establish  greater  uniformity  and  cer- 
tainty to  primary  and  general  elections 
throughout  the  nation.  If  public  financ- 
ing of  elections  should  become  a  reality, 
or  if  an  overall  limit  is  eventually  set, 
then  S.  343  will  help  to  establish  a  better 
and  tighter  framework  for  more  accu- 
rate accounting  and  distribution  of  fi- 
nancial support  to  candidates. 

The  Congress  has  clear  authority  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  determine  the 


time  of  choosing  presidential  electofs 
and  the  day  on  which  they  cast  their 
votes— article  II.  section  1.  U.S.  Con- 
stitution— and  to  regulate  the  congres- 
sional election.s — article  I.  .section  4.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  on  many  occa- 
sions that  the  Conaicss  has  jjcwer  to 
regulate  tlie  entire  ."^ub.icct  of  congres- 
sional elections,  including  primaries 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  elec- 
tive i)roees.s— Swii///  v.  liolm.  285  U.S.  3.5.5 
'1932);  U.S.  v.  Cla'i:,-i.c.  313  U.S.  399 
0911 1;  Sviitfi  v.  AUu-ight.  321  U.S.  649 
(19441;  Burrounhs  and  Cannon  v.  L'..V. 
290  U.S.  534  '19331;  and  Orci/on  v. 
Mitchell,  400  U.S.  112  il970i. 

Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  any 
mcanin.L'lul  regulation  of  campaign 
spending  or  of  any  puijlic  financing  of 
election  campai-ns  wul  require  some  de- 
gree of  unhormity  in  timing  of  those 
canpaigns.  Contrri.s  over  bepinnings  anr^ 
endin"s  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures depend  uoon  more  or  less  specific 
date.=;  on  whirh  electi-^n  campaigns  be- 
gin or  end. 

The  report  of  the  committee  incorrect- 
ly states  that  national  nominating  con- 
ventions would  not  be  affected  by  ih? 
bill.  Final  committee  action  on  the  bill, 
taken  alter  the  report  had  been  pre- 
pared, re.sulted  in  settin>r  a  time  for  the 
holdincc  of  these  conventions  in  order  to 
preserve  con- i  tent  control  over  the  en- 
tire Federal  nominating  and  elective 
processes. 

The  committee  w.^s  reluctant  to  sne- 
ciHcallv  include  presidential  preference 
prima!  ies  within  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  since  these  are  really  StTte  elections 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  voters  to 
exnress  a  preference  for  certain  of  the 
individuals  who  enter  the  preference 
primarv  in  each  State. 

It  is  true  that  the  biU  will  require  the 
Staffs  to  take  nece.'^sarv  stens  to  bring 
their  con.'^titutions  and  laws  into  con- 
formity with  Federal  law,  but  the  bill 
gives  the  State.«  until  Tanuary  1,  1976,  to 
act — a  period  of  2'j  years. 

The  Conrrre.ss  knows  thai-  steps  mast 
be  taken  to  remcdv  deficiencii.-  in  the 
elactive  proce.-s  and  efforts  are  ^'^ing 
directrd  in  manv  areas. 

A  new  Federal  Election  Campaign  .Act 
will  .soon  be  reported  to  the  Senate.  It  will 
recommend  changes  to  existing  law  on  a 
comrn'ehensive  scope. 

S.  343  is  the  forerunner  of  he.se  pro- 
posals and  its  objectives  are  wortliy  of 
support. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  th? 
distinguished  Senator  fi-om  West  Vir- 
gini"'.  yield'^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  liajiin- 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentiickv 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ri^e  in 
suiMJort  of  S.  343.  as  amended,  by  the  dis- 
tinguisiied  Senator  from  West  Vircinia. 
We  have  been  wrestling  with  the  bill  far 
quite  some  time  and  I  have  been  workiu'-r 
very  closely  with  the  Senator  from  West 
■Virginia  relative  to  working  out  various 
problems— also  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits'  . 

There  are  many  ways  to  try  to  so've 
the  problem  of  tremendous  campaign  ex- 
penditures, all  of  which  has  been  rather 
offensive  to  the  .American  public.  Second. 
the  problem  of  how  we  try,  at  least  to  the 
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best  of  cur  ability,  find  also  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  American  public,  to  keep  from 
really  boring  them  to  death  becau.se  of 
the  length  of  a  campaign,  we  felt,  along 
\>iUi  the  proposal  that  we  will  make  to 
the  Senate  shortly,  which  will  be  S.  372, 
\.  hich  wr  arc  now  marking  up — which  is 
a  campaign  expenditure  bill — that  if,  in 
fact,  we  took  the  tim.e  frame  and  squeezed 
it  tojjether  .<o  that  we  had  a  short  cam- 
paign period,  we  would  be  solving  many 
of  the  financial  problems  and  many  other 
problems  in  regard  to  the  voting  public. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  essence  what  the 
bill  would  do  would  be  to  provide  that 
no  State  or  Federal  office — that  is,  the 
offices  of  the  Consress  and  for  the  U.S. 
Senate — may  have  a  primary  in  their 
State  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  in 
August:  and,  as  of  that  day — well,  when- 
ever they  want  to.  whether  in  August  or 
September,  although  some  States  have 
them  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  October, 
but.  unfortunately  for  the  participating 
public,  some  of  them  have  them  as  early 
as  February  and  March — we  would  then 
provide  that  the  respective  national  com- 
mittees of  _t^he  national  parties,  reerarciless 
of  theii^iumber,  may  not  hold  their  na- 
tional cor^i-.ifttions  on  or  before  the  third 
Monday  in  Aiigust.  which  means  that  the 
period  for-flie  Prrsidcnti?!  election  will 
then  be  basically  from  th.e  period  after 
Labor  Day  and.  in  es.-cnce,  until  No- 
vember. 

We  tried— and  I  thir.k  tl^e  Senator 
frojn  New  York  will  speak  to  the  i.s.sue — 
we  tried  to  bring  the  Federal  election  up 
into  October,  feeling  that  some  States 
had  a  serious  problem  with  weather,  that 
it  would  be  better  it  we  could  to  ti-y  to 
pet  an  election  date  of  .some  time  in 
the  early  part  of  October  or  the  middle 
of  October,  but  this  was  of  nece.ssity 
impossible. 

So  I  tiiink  what  we  have  really  done 
Is,  we  have  given  a  respite  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  have  al=o  ^iven  a  respite 
to  the  candidates.  We  have  said  that  if 
this  bill  becomes  law.  henceforth,  really, 
the  competitive  election  between  a  Re- 
publican and  a  Democrat,  or  between 
an  independent  or  a  farm  labor  candi- 
date in  Wisconsin,  that  that  L-eneral  elec- 
tion— Its  competitive  a.spect — will  now  be 
lim.ited  to  a  duration  no  longer  than 
from  the  first  Tue-sday  in  August  to  the 
fi'rst  Tuesday  in  November. 

You  will  notice  also,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  say  "the  fir.st  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber" and  not  -the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday"  which  is  now  the  law, 
which  means  that,  henceforth,  we  can 
conceivably  even  pick  up  a  week  and 
shorten  the  campaign  and  shorten  the 
nece.ssity  of  campaigning  in  the  month 
of  November,  because  .sometimes,  if  the 
first  day  of  the  week  comes  on  a  Tuesday 
or  a  Wednesday,  then  it  goes  over  to  the 
following  week. 

Therefore,  we  now  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  where  we  feel  it  necessary, 
becau.se  of  the  tremendous  cost,  because 
of  the  nece.s.sity  to,  really,  in  relation 
to  S.  372,  of  trying  and  attempting  to 
curtail  the  cost  of  campaigning,  we  felt 
also  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
period  douTi  to  a  period  of  reality,  rather 
than  the  long,  drawn  out.  and  arduous 
campaign  that  not  only  does  the  candi- 


date have  to  put  up  with  but  also  the 
American  people  have  to  put  up  with. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support 
the  bill  as  amended  and  hope  that  we  will 
hnnd'.e  it  expeditiously. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding  me   this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thonk  the 
di-linguishcd  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

y\v.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  m  opjjosition  to  this 
atnondmcnt — although  he  is  not  opposed 
to  the  amendment — be  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Harry  F.  Byrp.  Jr.i.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Otherwi.se,  I 
would  be  in  control  of  the  entire  hour. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  thank  my 
distingtiifhrd  friend  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Cook*  for  the  very  valuable  efforts  that 
he  put  forth  during  consideration  of  this 
hill  in  committee,  and  also  for  his  valua- 
ble advice  and  counsel  and  contributions 
in  connection  v.ith  the  formulation  of 
the  amendment  v.hich  I  have  offered. 

The  amendment  is  offered — in  the  ef- 
fort, as  I  have  already  indicated — to  re- 
.•^^olve  the  several  problems  which  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  author 
of  the  bill  following  the  reporting  of  the 
bill  by  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  »Mr. 
Cook  I  has  rendered  valuable  a.ssistance 
in  tliis  regard  and  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  such. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I,  too,  have 
had  a  little  hand  in  this  matter  for  a 
peripheral  reason  which  I  will  explain, 
but  with  great  interest  In  the  measure 
itself.  The  intei'cst  upon  which  I  was 
especially  consulted  most  thoughtfully  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  > ,  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  m.ca.sure.  was  the  ef- 
fect it  would  have  on  the  religious  prac- 
tices of  the  Jewisli  people  with  respect  to 
the  dates  cho.sen  for  the  various  elective 
and  primary  responsibilities  under  the 
bill. 

As  a  result  of  that  consultation.  Mr. 
President,  the  date  chosen,  again  through 
the  real  thoughtfulness  and  American- 
ism of  Senators  Robert  C.  Byrd  and 
Cook  and  otlicrs  who  participated  with 
us,  has  civen  accommodation  to  rehgious 
obser\-ances  by  people  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
of  the  different  branches  of  that  faith — 
Orthodox.  Refomi,  and  so  forth.  This  Is 
all  to  the  good.  So  that  the  bill,  in  my 
judgment,  now  accommodates  these  re- 
quirements. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  itself,  as  one 
who  has  run  for  election  on  a  statewide 
level  in  the  second  most  populous  State 
in  our  Nation.  I  can  testify  to  the  need 
for  these  reforms.  The  cost  of  cam- 
paigns is  much  too  high,  engendering 
practices  wliich  create  climates  in  wlrich 
Watergates  become  ix)ssible.  The  length 
of  time  taken  in  campaigning  is  both  dis- 
tracting and  unnecessary  in  terms  of  the 
knowledgeability  of  the  people  and  com- 


pletely draining  to  the  candidates,  both 
in  [Physical  terras  and  in  terms  of  the  cost 
which  they  are  required  to  raise.  This 
creates  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  or  oppor- 
tunities for  mischief.  Therefore,  any  ef- 
fort to  shorten  the  time  of  campaigning, 
such  as  is  made  by  this  bill,  and  to  help 
us  in  these  respects  is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  very  pleased 
to  see  that  an  effort  is  made  to  hold  down 
even  national  campaigning  by  setting  an 
outside  date  for  the  holding  of  the  na- 
tional nominating  conventions.  Tliere  is 
no  doubt  that,  while  this  is  a  partial  re- 
form, the  total  reform  remains  yet  to  be 
made,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  campaign- 
ing itself,  especially  the  cost  of  using  the 
media  of  television  and  radio.  This  rep- 
resents, in  my  own  experience,  well  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
campaigning;  yet,  the  use  of  the  airwaves 
belongs  to  the  public. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  cannot  con- 
trive a  fair  system  by  which  challenges 
will  be  recognized,  and  even  representa- 
tives of  minority  parties  adequately  rec- 
ognized, without  this  almost  backbreak- 
ing  burden  of  cost  on  the  individual 
candidate  and  his  supporters. 

I  look  to  this  measure  as  a  threshold 
toward  real  campaign  reform,  a  very  de- 
sirable threshold — the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
it — but   a   threshold  nonetheless. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  address 
one  question  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  because  I  think  the  record 
needs  to  be  clear  on  this  point. 

When  we  discussed  the  matter  prelim- 
inarily, we  discussed  the  oo.s.sibility  of 
even  moving  election  day  to  a  date  in 
October.  I  have  explained  the  thought- 
fulness  which  dictated  Senator  Byrd's 
willingness  to  forego  that  contraction  of 
the  campaigning  period  and  to  do  it  at 
the  other  end — to  wit.  the  primary. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  because  I  think  the  record 
should  be  clear  on  it,  is  this:  If  we  are — 
because  there  are  good  reasons  for  it, 
and  I  understand  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  sentiment  among  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  In  that  regard — 
going  to  leave  the  date  of  the  Federal 
election  relatively  unchanged — I  use  the 
word  "relatively"  advisedly — to  wit,  in 
November,  is  it  desirable  to  make  any 
change  at  all,  which  cpn  only  mean  2 
or  3  days  at  most  in  any  election,  or 
should  we  not  just  leave  it  as  it  Is 
today,  because  I  wish  the  record  to  show 
that  there  is  a  change — to  wit,  the  first 
Tuesday — and  It  may  In  some  years 
mean  bringing  election  day  a  few  days 
earlier? 

Again,  I  have  no  profound  feeling  on 
the  matter.  But  I  think  that  when  the 
measure  goes  to  the  otlier  body,  they 
ought  to  have  some  statement  from  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  as  to  the 
reason  for  a  change  wliich  would  seem 
on  its  face  to  be  very  minor;  yet,  the 
Senator  may  have  some  significance  in 
mind  which  is  not  apparent  in  the  law 
itself. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
the  change  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  addressed  himself  is  a  minor 
change.  I  think  this  can  be  said  about 
it,  however;  One,  it  would  mean  the  dif- 
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ference  of  approximately  a  week  in  the 
course  of  every  4  or  5  years. 

At  the  present  time,  if  the  first  day  of 
November  falls  on  a  Tuesday,  that  means 
that  the  general  election  will  occur  on 
the  8th  of  November,  because  the  present 
law  provides  for  the  election  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day, If  the  1st  of  November  falls  on  a 
Wednesday,  that  will  not  make  any  dif- 
ference either  way.  If  the  l.-;t  of  Novem- 
ber falls  on  a  Thursday,  tiiat  v.ill  not 
make  any  diflference  under  present  law 
or  under  the  amendment.  And  so  on. 

But  on  that  one  occasion  every  five 
years  or  so  when  the  1st  day  of  Novem- 
ber falls  on  Tuesday,  the  amendment 
provides  tl'.at  tlie  election  sh;ill  be  held 
on  that  day  rr.ther  than  to  wait  until  the 
8th  of  Noverbcr. 

Second,  the  amendment  provides  for 
parallel  construction,  in  that  it  also  pro- 
vides for  the  primaries  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  August.  Therefore,  we 
feel  that  the  general  election  ought  to 
be  lield  on  the  fiist  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber. The  eflcct  is  really  minor.  But  inso- 
far as  the  effect  goes.  I  think  it  is  bene- 
ficial ratlier  than  harmful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tiie  Senator  miikcs  it 
advisory.  That  i.s  v.h' t  I  wanted  to  ,ect 
on  record.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Wei:t  Virgir;ia  on  wlnt  is  now  a 
fine  bill,  and  upon  his  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  religious  Gbscrvi'nres. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  ficm  New  Yoik  for  his  timely 
and  worth'vhilc  contributions  to  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offcied. 

As  the  SenUor  from  K^nluckv  hns 
pointed  out,  my  origin.al  thought  was 
that  if  the  general  election  could  be 
moved  into  the  early  p-at  of  October,  it 
would  at  least  avoid,  in  some  y.?irs.  the 
inclement  weather  conditions  that  we 
are  often  accustomed  to  in  the  month 
of  November  in  West  Vir-inia  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  States.  But  the  argu- 
ments against  moving  the  election  into 
October  ^vere  so  persuasive  that  we  have 
attempted  to  shorten  the  campaign  by 
working  rather  from  the  enrlier  part  of 
the  year  rather  than  from  tlie  general 
election  end. 

Mr.  President.  I  a-k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

II.  CONGRESSIOiJAL  PRIMARIES 


Date 


Last  date  for  filing 
declarsliops  or 
petitions  of 
candidacy 


State 


Illinois. 

PennsyK'ania. 

Alabama. 

Di'^trict  of  Columbia. 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 

North  Carolina. 


Mar.2I Dec.  20, 1971. . 

Apr.  2b  _ Feb.  15,  1972 

May  2 M.^r.  I 

Do Mar.  18 

Do Mir.23 

Do Feb.  2 

May  6 Feb.  21 

Do Feb.  7    Texas. 

M3y9.. Mar.  10. Nebtaoka 

Do  Feh.  5 West  Virginia. 

May  16 Mar.  G Maryland 

M'^y  23' Dlslllct^f  Columbia 

Do Mar.  29.. Kentucky. 

Do Mar.  H Orejon 

May  30 Apr.  4. Arkansas. 

,      Do'- Alabama. 

June  31 Texsv 

Do' North  Carolina. 


U':'  dale  for  filing 

declarations  or 

pelititns  of 

D.ite 

candidacy                    State 

June6 

Mar.  15 California. 

Do 

Apr? Iowa. 

D3 

-.  Apr.  7 Mi5Sissippi. 

Do, 

Apr.  27... r^lonlana. 

On. 

- d" New  Jersey 

Do. 

Apr,  4 New  Mexico. 

Do 

Apr.  21 Soutii  Oaknti. 

.  (-) Sout'i  Carrlna. 

June  13 

om 

Arkansas 

Oa 

Apr.  14    Virrmia 

Jtin.--  ft 

Apr.  1 tViai'--. 

JuilH  ?|-| 

May  4...   Nev/Vrtk, 

Jure  27' 

South  Cirrli'i. 

D.. 

.--i Mi'.si'sip|n. 

Alls.  1 

Junn?0 Ksnsa--. 

Aup.  3 

Junel   Teiiiiesnee. 

Aug.  3 

June  14 Georpia. 

Do 

Juii»7 Idaho. 

Do 

June  20 Mic 'icjn. 

On 

Apr.  ?i Missiuii. 

Ai,n  I" 

June  IE Loiii'.ianj. 

Aui\  ?? 

....  J'jnel Alas!(a. 

Do 

July  12 Okla.icrra. 

D'> 

do Wyomi'.s 

Aug.  231 

Georfia. 

Sept.  5.. 

July  H                     .  Ilevaila 

Dn. 

July  n                       rjirtit  Dtkoia. 

rept.9. 

() Delaware. 

Sept.  12 

July  1?  Anzoii'. 

00.. 

jL'ly?8 CPlot.Tto. 

Do  . 

Ji.lv  Z"- Floriila. 

Da  . 

July  18 Mrnnesoti 

Da 

Ji.l/ 13 Nev/ Hstiii- -.re. 

On. 

June  30 Rhode  Islni-l. 

Do. 

Miy  10 Ut.-»i. 

Di 

A'lS.S Vermont. 

0.1.. 

July  U IWisco-'Sio. 

Seut.  101 

- Oklahoma 

Do  . 

July  11 Wass3i;hii'»lls 

Do. 

AUR.4 Waiiiriisto  1. 

Sept.  30' 

Loui  la.ia. 

Oct.  3'. 

Fhii'JS. 

Oct.  7. 

Aug.  23.                   .  H.-waii. 

(') 

L Conneciicut. 

1  Runoff  dale. 

-  Fili'ig  deadline  is  2  weeks  after  State  conventions  close. 
co".eiition  clnsi't  dates  i,nk'r«n  at  time  el  pubiicatinn 

'  Film?  deadline  is  5th  day  following  final  conventicn  vote 
cast  for  ollice  souphi  by  candidate. 

<  Priinary,  if  lield.  is  on  81h  VVcdno'  l.aj  alter  close  cf  State 
convention. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tins  table — I  v.ill  net  read  all  of  it — set.- 
forth  the  dates  on  whieh  congressional 
primaiies  are  conduried  in  the  various 
States.  Beginning  in  March  and  extend- 
ing through  the  7th  of  October,  the  vari- 
ous congressional  primaries  aie  held.  If 
the  congressional  primary  is  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  August,  as  is  provided 
in  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered, 
this  would  mean  that  more  than  half  the 
States — if  they  choose  to  conduct  their 
own  State  iJrimaries  in  accordance  wiiii 
the  Federal  primaries,  and  thus  avoid  the 
cost  of  two  primaries — will  move  their 
primaries  forward  from  the  dates  on 
which  they  presently  are  held.  So  instead 
of  the  primaries  extending  from  March 
until  October  as  at  present,  they  will 
then  extend  only  from  the  first  Tuesday 
in  August  into  October.  Thus  the  cam- 
paign will  be  notably  shortened. 

I  feel  again  that  this  is  a  worthwhile 
amendment  in  that  respect,  if  in  no  other. 
I  therefore  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  ready  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  ask  a  question.  I  believe  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  correctly.  This 
amendment  will  not  cause  States  that  at 
present  have  primaries  later  than  the 


second  Tuesday  in  Auaust  to  advance  the 
time  oi  those  primaries,  will  it?  Our  pri- 
mal ics  come  at  the  last  part  of  Aucust. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ROTTT  Mr.  Fr.;.iien'.  vi!l  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  v.ish  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  mr  iority  whip  for  propos- 
ing lej^i-^l  ition  th:it  I  think  is  extremely 
desirrblc.  I  have  long  sumJorted  the  con- 
cept of  a  .shorter  camp,  ign  a.;  one  of  our 
im portent  reforms. 

The  amendment  propoed  by  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  West  Virginia  would  cause 
.■-ore  probl ^'i.>  .  i  i  -t  >•::.  i;  one  Strtc  a' d 
prob.-bly  in  a  number  of  States.  As  I 
under-^tand  the  Stnator'samendment,  it 
w\-uld  re^tuire  Federal  elections  to  be 
h"ld  on  the  fu-.-t  Tuesdaj-  in  Novcmbar. 
where'.-;  a  numb.-r  of  St.ites,  incl'idli'.? 
my  State  of  Delaware,  have  a  constitu- 
tions 1  requirement  that  State  election.'^ 
be  held  the  fi'^t  Tue  d-  y  aiier  the  ilr.>t 
I^'^onday, 

I  am  conruv-ii  th;  t  (tie  niajcrity  whio 
wou'd  inrree  \  iih  ne  <lr  t  no  one  wints 
to  recjuire  any  State  to  have  two  elec- 
tions. I  think  we  heve  a  serious  problem 
bccai-'-e  to  amend  the  constitution  in 
my  State  would  require  the  amendment 
to  bo  adorted  !  v  two  succeeding  legis- 
latures. For  that  reason  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  fro.m  West  Virgini.i  would  b^- 
w  illing  to  accept  an  amendment  that  the 
election  h^  \\\e  first  Tu- 'ay  alter  the 
first  Mond.v. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  6o  not  see 
that  the  Senators  objecion,  while  it 
does  ha\e  merit,  is  one  which  is  great 
enough  to  necessitate  aU;;ing  the 
amendment  wliich  I  have  olTered. 

Mv  own  Slate  probably  would  have 
to  alter  its  constitution.  For  the  reason 
that  m  'ir-  State-  mny  have  to  ait'^r  ilieir 
constitutions,  both  with  resi}ect  to  gen- 
eral elections  and  primaries,  the  bill 
provides  that  it  will  not  be  effective  unUl 
1976.  so  as  to  give  the  States  ample  time 
in  which  to  take  corrective  action. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  wi^h  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  a  sttidy  has  been  made  of  all  the 
States  to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
would  reciuire  special  legislative  sessions 
in  any  State. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  a 
memor.-.ndum  which  indicates  those 
Slates  that  would  have  to  change  their 
constitutions.  I  think  the  number  is  24. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
this  discussion.  As  we  know,  the  bill 
goes  into  effect  January  1,  1976.  How- 
ever, the  State  of  Delaware  must  have 
two  sessions  of  the  legislature.  I  un- 
derstand they  meet  eveiy  2  years. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Every  2  years." 
Mr.  COOK.  Actually  this  date  could 
be  established  on  or  before  November 
1976.  Although  as  a  Federal  statute  it 
goes  into  effect  January  1,  1976,  cer- 
tainly the  Senator's  State  legislature,  as 
required  in  my  State,  would  meet  in 
1974  and  again  in  1976.  We  meet  early 
in  the  year,  in  January.  Tlierefore,  this 
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chanee  coiild  be  made  to  conform  with 
the  Federal  statute  before  November. 

The  efTective  date  of.  this  statute  Is 
r^  a  Federal  statute,  but  actually  the 
r .•lions  of  the  State  mu-t  conform  to 
this  particular  date  by  the  November 
ilertion. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  this  could 
b?  accomplished  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, as  it  certainly  could  be  accom- 
l-lished  in  a  number  of  other  State.s  in 
the  Union  that  face  this  problem. 

When  one  looks  at  the  date  this  takes 
effect  January  1.  1976,  as  a  Federal 
statute,  the  actions  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  could  conform  to  the  Fed- 
eral statute  prior  to  the  Noveiv.ber 
€  lection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
nn- wcr  the  statement  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  the  thing  I  find 
hard  to  reconcile  is  the  matter  of  v/hy 
v.e  -hould  put  all  the  States  to  this  un- 
necessary work.  I  .support  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  tryinp  to  accomplish  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  going  to  require  many 
State  leL'islatures  to  have  special  .'res- 
sions. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  makes  an  in- 
t»re-tins  point,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  there  pre  a 
number  of  States  that  have  the  .same  !-ro- 
ccedmg  as  the  State  of  Delav.are.  and 
that  is  that  a  post-constitutional  amend- 
ment must  be  brought  up  and  voted  on  in 
one  lesrislative  .session  and  then  brought 
up  and  voted  on  in  a  second  legi.^lative 
.«es  ion  and  then  submitted  on  the  bal- 
lot for  apiJioval  by  a  maiority  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  In  .some  States  it  is 
more  than  a  majority,  two-thirds  or 
whnte\er  the  cose  may  be. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  We.st 
Virc'inia  that  this  does  pose  i^roblems  in 
fome  States  unle.'s  thev  call  a  sjjecial  .ses- 
sion in  that  once  having  been  aiiproved 
by  the  :  econd  legislative  session  if  could 
not  go  on  ttie  ballot  until  November.  So 
we  have  this  problem,  and  I  think  tliis 
problem  should  be  clearly  understood  in 
the  Record,  that  if  constitutional  amend- 
ments are  submitted,  which  many  Spates 
do.  to  the  electorate  for  approval,  the 
State"?  face  a  ver\'  serious  problem. 

I  am  Quit*  sure  that  the  id.cni'Tcance 
of  tliat  would  be  that  a  Sinte  would  then 
have  to  have  a  Federal  eVction  on  the 
first  Tuesday  and  would  then  have  to 
have  their  o\\u  State  elections  for  State 
offices  the  following  week  if,  in  fact, 
Tuesday  were  the  1st  of  Novem.ber.  They 
would  then  have  a  Federal  election  re- 
cjuired  by  Federal  statute  because  I  thinl: 
the  significance  of  the  Federal  statute 
would  obviate  the  reo.uirement,  but  it 
would  not  obviate  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  State  elections  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day. So  a  State  might  faid  itself  in  a  sit- 
uation, and  we  should  understand  this. 
where  a  State  conceivably  in  1976  could 
have  a  Federal  election  on  Tuesday, 
November  1 ,  and  have  State  elections  on 
Tuesday,  November  8,  which  would  be 
the  first  Tue.sday  after  the  first  Monday. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  and  reemphasize  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  said.  It  seems  to  me 
r.ot  to  make  good  sense  to  put  any  State 
in  this  peculiar  position  when  I  do  not 


think  there  is  that  difference  between 
the  first  Tuesday  and  the  first  Tuc.-^day 
after  the  first  Monday.  I  wish  to  inquire 
as  to  tlie  parliamentary  situation.  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment.  My 
parliamcntaiy  question  is:  Do  I  have  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
nov.-  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  would  allow  me.  if 
we  can  proceed  to  adopt  my  amendment, 
then  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment  he  is  perfectly  free  to  do  so. 
But  my  amendment  has  not  yet  been 
acted  on  and  we  are  nov.-  operating  on 
tipi':'  under  my  amendment. 

Would  the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 
I  was  not  here  at  the  bcpinning. 

The  PRESIDIx\G  OFFICER.  Who 
yields   time? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  vield  back  mv  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  acrceing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
\\p  r.n  anir-ndii'.ent  I  have  at  the  dc.-k. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
rMuendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a-^sistant  Ici^islative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with; 
and.  that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlic  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  p^ige  5,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the   following  new  section: 

-Sfc.  5.   (n)    Chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 

States  Code,   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  'hereof  the  foUov.inp  new  section: 

"i  U14.  Early  disclosure  of  Federal   election 

results     in     PresidentuU     election 

years 

"Whoever  mal<es  public  any  li.forniation 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
any  candidate  for  election  to  Federal  olTi'^e 
(or  to  the  offl'^e  of  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Prp'Jklential  elector)  In  the  general  election 
l^eld  for  the  appointment  of  F>re.?identlal 
electors  and  the  election  of  other  Federal 
ollic.TS,  prior  to  midnight,  eastern  stand- 
ard lime,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November 
on  which  such  election  is  held  shall  be  faicd 
ivx  more  than  S5,000,  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

(b)  Section  591  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  a.'nended  by  striking  out  "and  611" 
find  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "611  and  614". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29  of 
title  18,  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  iho  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"S  C14.  Early    disclosure   of   Federal    election 
results     in     Presidential     election 
years  " 
On   paie   5.   line    19.   strike   "Sec.   5."   and 

insert  m  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Charles  Waters 
of  my  staff  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  floor  during  the  votes  on  S.  343. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    BELLMON.    Mr.    President,    the 


purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to  make 
it  unlawful  for  election  officials  to  pub- 
licly disclose  the  election  returns  for 
President,  Vice  President,  and  Members 
of  Congress  prior  to  midnight,  eastern 
time,  during  Presidential  election  years. 
It  would  rectify  an  election  abuse  which 
occurs  every  Presidential  election  year, 
the  publicizing  of  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional election  results  before  the 
polls  clo^^e  in  our  Western  States.  Eecau'-e 
of  the  differences  in  time  zones  and  vot- 
ing hours  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  polls  in  east  coast  States  close 
far  earlier  than  do  those  in  the  west 
coast.  This  variaiice  in  publicizing  elec- 
tion returns  works  a  detriment  to  the 
free  election  process,  because  of  the  band 
wagon  inf.tience  which  comes  from 
broadcasting  and  prediction  of  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  election  re.sults 
in  Western  States  Icng  before  the  polls 
have  dcscd. 

Many  citizens  are  concerned  because 
of  the  likelihood  that  the  present  prac- 
tice of  broadcasting  returns  influences 
the  way  many  votes  are  ca.-t.  and  dis- 
courages others  from  voting,  because  of 
the  belief  that  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion has  already  been  decided. 

In  fact,  in  my  State  of  Kentucky,  v;e 
have  State  law  against  revealing  election 
results  in  any  particular  precinct  until 
the  polls  are  closed.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
entirely  inconsistent  that  we  do  not  have 
a  similar  law  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Few  v.'ould  contend  that  the  publicis- 
ing of  election  results  while  citizens  arc 
voting  has  anything  but  a  negative  im- 
pact. 

Let  us  con;=ider  for  a  moment  the 
likely  result  of  this  practice:  A  western 
voter  who  tends  to  cast  his  vote  late  in 
the  day,  may  bo  discouraged  from  doing 
so  ii  he  learns  that  the  candidate  of  his 
choice  ha.s  already  cither  apparently  won 
or  lost  the  election  on  the  basis  of  either 
the  actual  count  or  projections  based  on 
eastern  returns.  The  question  may  be 
raised:  "What  would  be  your  reaction 
as  a  western  voter  if  you  learned  that 
the  Ea=-tern  States  had  given  an  apjiar- 
cnt  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  to  a 
certain  candidate?  Would  you  continue 
on  your  v.-ay  to  vote  or  v.ould  you  think 
that  your  vote  had  become  meaning- 
less and  in'^ignificant?"  It  is  time  that 
Congress  eliminated  even  the  more  pos- 
sibility of  such  questions  being  raised. 
The  release  of  Federal  election  returns 
during  Presidential  elections  before  all 
polls  have  clo.sed  and  the  making  of 
election  predictions  by  the  major  net- 
works based  upon  a  sampling  of  a  few 
returns  is  not  conducive  to  Uiainlnining 
a  climate  which  best  insures  fair  elec- 
tions and  ma.ximum  participation.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  this  Nation  that  the 
greatest  number  of  citizens  po.ssible 
exercise  their  right  to  vote  and  that  this 
fundamental  right  be  carried  out  inde- 
pendent and  unhampered  by  any  prior 
knowledge  of  the  significance  their  vote 
v.ill  play  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
election. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  go  on 
record  to  eliminate  tliis  practice.  Sena- 
tor RcRERT  C.  Bvrd's  proposal.  S.  343,  pro- 
vides Congress  with  the  iHoi^er  vehicle  to 
finally  rc^oh, e  this  long;-tanding  abuse. 
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My  amendment.  If  enacted,  would  ac- 
complish the  following: 

First,  It  would  make  It  a  Federal  of- 
fense for  any  State  or  local  election  of- 
ficial to  pubhcly  disclose  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  number  of  votes 
cist  for  President,  Vice  President,  or 
I  'embers  of  Congress  in  any  Presidential 
election  year  before  the  hour  of  mid- 
night eastern  time. 

Second,  violation  of  this  prohibition 
could  result  in  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
S5.000  and  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year  or  both. 

Third.  State  law  would  continue  to 
govern  the  hours  of  voting  as  distin- 
guished from  the  time  for  public  disclo- 
sure of  results  as  established  by  this 
amendment. 

Let  us  ask  the  question:  If  enacted, 
how  would  this  amendment  work?  What 
would  be  Its  practical  application? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  the 
present  time  no  Western  State  holds  its 
polls  open  later  than  9  p.m.  local  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  voting  hours  of  the  50  States, 
as  well  as  the  hour  of  public  disclosure 
under  the  terms  of  my  amendment  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

STATE    STATUTES    PRESCRIBING    HOURS    AT    WHICH 
POLLS  OPEN  AHD  CLOSE 


Local  time 
of  disclosure 
under  my 

United  States 

Hour  opened  Hour  closed 

amendment 

Alabama. 

..  8  a.m.. 

...  6  p.m.i 

11  p.m. 

Alaska 

..  8  a.m.. 

...  8  p.m 

7  p.m.* 

8  p.m.* 

Arizon.3 

--  6  a.m.. 

...  7  p.m 

10  p.m. 

Arkansas. 

.-  8  a.m.. 

...  7.30  p.m... 

11  p.m. 

California,. 

.-  7  a.m... 

...  8  p.m 

9  p.m. 

Colorado 

-.  7  a.m. . 

...  7  p.m   .  

10  p.m. 

Connecticut 

..  6  a.m.  a. 

...  8  p.m 

12  p  m. 

Delaware... 

. .  7  a.m... 

...  8  p.m  

12  p.m. 

DIslrictofColumb 

a.  8  a.m.. 

...  8  p.m   

12  pm. 

Florida 

-.  7  am... 

...7  p.m   

12p,n. 

Georjia 

..  7  a.m... 

...  7  p.m. 

12  p.m. 

H.iwaii 

--  7  a.m... 

...  6  p.m 

7  p.m. 

Idaho 

-.  8  a.m... 

...  8  p.m   

9  ani,  10  p.m. 

Illinois... 

-.  6  a.m... 

...  6  p.m 

11  p.m. 

Indiana 

.-  63. m... 

...  6  p.m 

11  and  12  p.m. 

Iowa       

-.  7  a.m.3._ 

---8  p.m  

H  p.m. 

Kanras 

.-  7  a.m... 

...  7  p.m  

11  p.m. 

Kentucky _. 

-.  6  am... 

...  6  p.m 

11  and  12  p.m. 

Lcur.i.ina- 

..  6  am... 

...  7  p.m 

11  p.m. 

Maine 

..  6  a.m.*.. 

...  8  p.m  

12  p.m. 

Maryland 

-.  7  a.m... 

...  8  p.m 

12  p.m. 

Massachusetts 

..  (-'i 

12  p.m. 

Michigan 

..  7  a.m... 

...  8  p.m 

11  and  12  p.m. 
11  p.m. 

Minnesota 

..  7  a.m... 

...  8  p.m  

Mississippi 

.-  7  a.m... 

...  6  p.m 

11  p.m. 

Missouri. 

..  6  a.m... 

-  --  7  D.m  

11  p.m. 

Montana 

.-  8a.m... 

...  8  p.m  

10  p.m. 

Nebraska 

.-  8  a.m... 

...  8  p.m 

10  and  U  p.m. 

Nevada 

.-  7  a.m.' 

...  7  cm 

9  p.m. 

New  Hampshire.. 

..  10  a.m.". 

.6  p  m   

12  p  m. 

New  Jersey 

..  7  am... 

...  8  p.m  

12  p.m. 

N-:-w  Moxico. . 

-  8  a.m.   . 

. ..  7  p.m   

10  p.m. 

New  York 

..  6  a.m.V. 

...  9  p.m 

12  p.m. 
12  p.m. 

North  Carolina 

..  6:30  am 

..  6:30  p.m.'.. 

Noilh  Dakota 

..  9  a.m 

...  7  p.m. 

11  p.m. 

Ohio_ 

..  6:30  a.m 

..  6:30  a.m... 

12  p.m. 

Oklahoma 

.-  7  a.m.'". 

...  7  p.m 

11  p.m. 

Oregon 

..  8  a.m... 

...  8  p.m 

9  p.m. 

Pennsylvania 

..  7  a.m.. 

...  8  p.m 

12  p.m. 

Riiode  Island 

_  n 

...  9  p.m 

12  p.m. 

South  Carolina... 

.  8a.m." 

...  7  p.m . 

12  p.m. 

South  Dakota 

..  8a.m... 

...  7  p.m 

10  and  11 

Tennessee 

.  9a.m.i-\. 

..  4  p.m 

p.m. 
Hand  12 
p.m. 

Ti xas.. 

.  7  a.m.i'.. 

..  7  p.m. 

11  p.m. 

Utah 

.  7  a.m... 

...  8  p.m 

9  and  10 

Vermont 

It 

p.m. 
12  p.m. 

Virginia 

.  6  a.m 

..  7  s.m.'.'.'.V. 

12  p.m. 

W  ishington 

.  7  am... 

..  8  p.m 

9  p.m. 

W  'M  Virginia 

.  6:30  a.m. 

..  7.30  p.m... 

12  p.m. 

Wisconsin 

15 

..  8  p.m ; 

11  p.m. 

Vi  ,oining 

'.  9  a.m"" 

..  7  p.m 

10  p.m. 
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-Part  17 

1  Alabama-  Incountiesof  over 400,000 population usmEvoting 
(iiac^-iii-es.  pn|lsclo«eat7  p.m. 

•  Connecticut  -  In  primaries,  polls  open  .it  12  noon  5  9-138. 

■  Iowa  in  Cities  where  reFistration  not  required,  polls  open 
at  8:00  a.m.  h         ,  t-  >- 

<  M.ime  Where  voting  r^5chines  used  exclusively,  polls  open 
at  10  a  m.  and  close  at  9  p  m. 

1  Massacrusetts  Polls  must  be  open  at  least  10  consecutive 
hours,  vMi  n-,L3t  clo'e  not  liter  than  8  p.m. 

'  "ievida  In  cou'Hes  of  Ie55  than  2r'.000  population,  polls 
open  iii  8  a.m.  ant;  close  at  6  p.m. 

'  [(C-.v  Hampshire  Hours  vary  according  to  size  of  town.  In 
primiiies,  polls  most  be  open  4  hours,  opening  not  earlier  than 
6  a.m.  and  closing  not  later  than  8  p.m. 

>  Me.v  York-  For  special  elections,  polls  open  at  6  a.m.  and 
clfse  at  7  p.m.  In  primaries,  everywhere  except  New  Ycik  City, 
polls  open  at  12  noon  and  close  at  9  p.m.  In  New  York  City  Polls, 
open  at  3  p  m.  and  close  at  10  p  m. 

>■  North  Carolina  -  VVnere  voir'g  machines  are  used,  polls 
clo-.f.  at7:30pm.  : 

1  Oklahoma— Voters  ma>  file  petition  to  have  polls  open  at 

6  a.."i. 

'•  Rhode  Island  -Hour  pcllsopen  varies  from  7  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

■-  Te::nessee  -Coui'ty  commissioners  of  election  may  pre- 
scribe diiieicnt  hours,  at  le.ist  lb  days  before  election,  but  in  no 
event  may  polls  be  open  fewer  than  7  hours  between  8  a.m. 
and  9  p  m. 

•  Tex.is  Election  commissioners  may  vary  hour  for  opening 
pall-:.  In  counties  of  less  than  100,000  population,  polls  may  open 
at  8  am.  In  counties  of  greater  than  1,000.000  population,  polls 
m3y  open  at  6  am. 

■'  Vi-rmont  Hours  prescribed  by  legislative  branch  in  each 
municipslity.  tut  p  ills  must  open  not  earlier  than  6  a.m.  and 
close  not  later  than  7  p  m. 

■'  A'isc-insin -In  cilies  of  1st.  2d,  and  3d  class,  polls  open  at 

7  am.  In  cities  of  ilth  class,  and  vilhges  and  towns,  polls  open 
at  9  a.m.  but  governing  body  of  sucn' municipalities  may  pre- 
sciiDe  that  polls  open  not  earlier  than  7  a.m. 

*  iiC  percent  of  population  approximate. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  net 
effect  of  my  amendment  will  be  to  pre- 
vent the  nationwide  publicizing  of  elec- 
tion results  or  predictions  based  on  ac- 
tual returns  tabulated  in  eastern  States 
until  after  9  p.m.,  Pacific  coast  time,  or 
1  hour  after  the  polls  have  closed  in 
California.  Because  polls  in  Hawaii  close 
at  6  p.m.  local  time  tho.se  pollls  would 
have  been  closed  1  hour.  Delayed  broad- 
casting in  Alaska  would  avoid  serious 
problems  in  Ala^ska  where  one-half  the 
voters  would  still  have  1  hour  to  vote. 
This  amendment  represent  a  simple,  di- 
rect approach  to  the  correction  of  an 
election  abuse  whose  time  for  solution  is 
long  overdue. 

Other  proposals  to  solve  this  problem 
have  been  introduced.  One  type  requires 
that  all  polls  in  the  United  States  clo.se 
simultaneously.  Another  would  directly 
regulate  the  broadcast  of  election  results 
tmtil  all  polls  have  closed.  First  amend- 
ment constitutional  objections  have  been 
raised  to  this  suggestion.  Although  the 
proposal  to  close  all  polls  simultaneously 
appears  to  be  constitutional,  it  presents 
practical  problems  in  view  of  the  span 
of  time  it  would  create  between  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  various  polls 
throughout  the  Nation.  To  provide  for 
simultaneous  poll  closing  as  proposed  by 
the  Dominick  amendment  would  result  in 
some  States  having  more  favorable  vot- 
ing hours  than  others.  There  is  also  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  Federal 
laws  should  control  local  and  State  vot- 
ing times. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  much  more 
practical  approach  would  be  to  regulate 
the  hour  of  public  disclosure  rather  than 
the  hours  of  voting. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
objections  of  constitutionality  and  un- 
favorable voting  hours  by  directly  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  election  officials 
and  establishing  the  time  for  disclosure 
of  election  results  in  Presidential  years 
to  be  midnight,  eastern  standard  time. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  could  easily 
result  in  more  accurate  reporting  of  re- 
turns simply  because  the  polls  closing 


early  throughout  the  countrj*  will  have 
a  few  hours  more  to  prepare  their  re- 
turns. This  proposal  represents  not  a 
suppression  of  news,  but  a  regulation  of 
Presidential  elections  providing  for  prop- 
er returns  and  the  proper  release  of  in- 
formation concerning  thc^e  elections. 

Quite  clearly,  it  is  not  only  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  Congress  act  now. 
but  Congress  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  so  act.  Arti- 
cle II,  section  1  of  tlie  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  determine  the 
time  of  choosing  the  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  -Article  I.  .sec- 
tion 4  empov.-ers  Congress  to  regulate  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  for  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Represcntaiives. 
The  Sutirc.me  Court  has  indicated  that 
this  provision  may  also  be  apjihcable  to 
Presidential  elections. 

Although  election  officials  are  ap- 
point-ed  by  the  State,  they  also  serve  a 
Federal  function  when  sitting  in  Federal 
elections,  and  are  thus  properly  subject 
to  Federal  regulation.  The  Supreme 
Court  so  held  in  Ex  Parte  Siebold,  100 
U.S.  371  1 1879 ' .  In  Burls  and  Cannon  v. 
United  State.  290  U.S.  534  (1934i  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  discus.sing  the 
scope  of  authority  granted  to  Congress 
in  article  II.  .section  1  held  that  the 
powers  over  Presidential  elections  are 
not  delegated  exclusively  to  the  States, 
but  that  Congre-s  also  has  the  authority 
and  responsibility  in  this  area  and  that 
authority  is  not  limited  merely  to  deter- 
mining the  "tim.e  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
get  their  votes." 

Thus,  there  appears  to  be  ample  con- 
stitutional authority  to  support  the  pro- 
posal that  a  Federal  law  be  enacted  as 
I  have  i5roi:'o.H-'d  which  would  prohibit 
election  authorities  from  releasing  Fed- 
eral election  results  until  a  time  fixed  by 
Federal  law.  Such  a  lav.-  I  believe  to  be 
not  only  constitutional  but  practical  as 
well. 

I  urge  favorable  action  by  the  Senate. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
I  find  serious  problems  in  my  ov.n  mind 
with  the  first  amendment.  Tlie  first 
amendment  reads: 

Confess  &\\a.\\  m.ike  no  law  respecting  an 
e.^tabltshment  of  religion,  cr  prohibiting  the 
free  exprci.se  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  .speech,  or  of  the  pres.s  .  .  . 

Let  US  look  at  this.  What  we  are  say- 
ing, in  effect — and  I  am  only  speaking 
for  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  and  I  say 
this  in  all  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma — is  that  when  the  precincL 
worker  is  at  the  prccin-t  when  the  polls 
close  at  6  o'clock,  he  then  opens  up  the 
back  of  the  macliinc  to  phone  in  the  re- 
sults to  the  respective  officials  to  whom 
he  is  compelled  to  do  so. 

I  think  we  have  to  understand  one 
thing,  and  one  thing  clearly.  It  is  the 
ballot  of  the  individual  that  Ls  secret, 
not  the  numbers  on  the  back  of  the  ma- 
chines. The  sanctity  of  the  ballot  is  the 
sanctity  of  the  vote  that  the  individual 
cast,  not  the  sanctity  of  the  numbers  on 
the  back  of  the  machine.  So  if  there  is  a 
reporter  at  the  precinct  who  asks,  "What 
is  the  result?  I  am  going  to  phone  It  In." 
Do  we  say,  "I  am  sorry;  we  cannot  give 
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them?"  Does  that  become  part  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 
Does  the  precinct  captain  or  the  clerk 
become  automatically  an  agent  of  the 
county  court  clerk  in  the  respective 
counties  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  that 
are  responsible  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
election  machinery?  What  the  Senator 

is  really  saying 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

I\Ir.  BELLMON.  Let  us  say  that  a  re- 
porter comes  now  to  the  election  officials 
in  the  State  cf  Oklahoma  cr  the  State  of 
Kentucky  at  12  o'clock  noon  and  asks 
how  the  election  i.s  goint.  Our  law — and 
I  am  sure  the  Kentucky  law— prohibit.^ 
the  election  oflicial  from  disclcsing  the 
re-ults. 

Mr.  COOK.  He  cannoi  open  up  the 
machine  i.atil  after  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  But  in  many  precincts 
in  our  State  they  have  a  v.ritten  ballot :- 
there  are  no  machine^,  and  they  count 
the  ballot.^  all  day  lon,^^  Our  \w\  prevents 
these  electicn  ofHcials  from  revealing 
how  the  elp'ction  i;  eoii:':. 

The  purjjose  of  tliis  amendment  is  to 
make  certain  that  in  a  national  election 
there  will  al  o  not  be  progrc-s  reports 
revealed  from  time  to  tiii:e  until  the  re- 
sult,-, arc  did: sod  tliiOiU'hnut  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Prc-idcnt.  we  cannot 
make  any  prc^rcos  report  in  cur  State. 
We  have  automatic  machines  v.\  everv 
precinct  in  the  Commcnwcalth  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  agree- 
ing with  my  theory  that  we  should  not 
have  tho.-^e  kmc; ;  of  reports  made  nation- 
wide until  the  poll-;  are  clo-od  nation- 
wide. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  not  .sure  that  I  would 
object  if  the  Senator  said  the  results  in 
the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
elections.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
have  a  MAHber  of  Conracss  from  New- 
York,  Kentucky,  or  West  Virginia  wait 
when  his  polls  close  after  6  o'clock.  I  do 
not  see  why  he  should  have  to  wait  until 
midnight  before  he  can  even  start  coiuit- 
ing  the  ballots  in  his  race. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
by  saying  that  the  purpose  of  including 
the  congressional  and  senatorial  results 
is  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
trend.  I  agree  that  this  is  not  as  signifi- 
cant as  preventing  the  disclosure  of  the 
results  in  the  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  elections. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  we  give  an 
indication  that  one  party  or  the  other 
is  sweeping  the  election,  it  would  be 
harmful. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  could  not  sav 
that  about  the  last  election. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  still  say  that  if  there 
is  an  indication  that  .^jomeone  is  sweep- 
ing the  election  it  can  have  an  impact. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to 
put  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Delaware 
or  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  in  the  eastern  time  zone,  in 
a  position  of  having  to  wait  6  more  hours. 
In  most  States  we  close  the  polls  at  6 
o'clock.  So.  therefore,  we  would  have  to 
wait  6  more  hours,  while  a  candidate  in 


the  Far  West  would  immediately  be  able 

to  start  counting  his  ballots  as  soon  as 

the  polls  are  closed. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  problem  that  is  a 
direct  result  of  television.  We  would  not 
even  be  debating  or  arguing  this  matter 
if  it  were  not  for  the  tremendous  ma- 
chinei-y  that  the  networks  have  set  up. 
They  hire  e.xpcrts  to  determine  the 
trends,  and  tiicy  predict  which  candidate 
has  won  the  Prcadenry  with  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in.  They  are  initting  us 
in  a  position  v.iicie  we  are  havins?  this 
colloau\-  rif-'ht  now. 

I  must  say  that  it  is  not  right  for  a 
Member  of  the  Congress.  House  or  Sen- 
ate, to  have  to  wait  in  the  eastern  time 
?;one  until  midnisht.  so  that  th?  candi- 
date does  not  have  any  indication  of  how 
the  vote  is  going  in  the  rest  of  the  coim- 
try  until  the  polls  are  closed  in  the  We;t. 
TliLs  is  a  great  inju.^tice  to  candidates 
running  for  public  office  in  the  East. 

I  wou'd  hope  that  the  Senator,  if  he 
really  v,  ants  to  do  this,  will  e.stablish  it  for 
the  Presidential  and  Vi-e-Presidenticjl 
races.  After  all.  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  do  run  nation- 
wide. Therefore,  the  Senator  can  make  an 
equitable  argument  that  all  votes  for 
those  races  should  be  in,  because  one  does 
not  start  counting  the  votes  in  a  State 
until  all  tiie  votes  are  in  in  that  State. 
'Ilicrefore,  if  tlie  Senator  would  seriously 
con.-idcr  limiting  the  amendment  to  the 
Prc.'idential  and  Vice-Presidential  elec- 
tion ■;.  it  would  be  far  more  palata'ole.  even 
thouuh  I  still  have  some  serious  reserva- 
tions about;  the  first  amendment  and 
freedom  of  tlie  press. 

It  still  seems  to  me  that  the  sanctity  of 
the  individual  to  cast  his  ballot  in  secret 
is  the  important  thing  and  not  the  results 
nationv.ide. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  agree  with  the  present  State 
laws  in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Okla- 
homa and  most  other  States  which  pro- 
hibit the  countmg  of  votes  until  all  votes 
have  been  cast  would  be  constitutional, 
an.d  if  they  are,  then  it  would  .seem  that 
the  proposal  I  am  making  is  legal  and 
constitutional. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  tell  the 
Senator  in  all  fairnc.'=s  that  I  am  not  .sure. 
We  have  a  law  in  Kentucky  that  saj's 
everyone  inside  the  voting  precinct  is 
entitled  to  cast  his  ballot.  In  essence, 
that  means  that  if  25  or  30  people  are  in- 
side of  the  voting  precinct  and  the  hour 
of  G  o'clock  arrives,  then  tho.se  25  or  30 
F^eople  are  entitled  to  vote,  even  though 
that  precinct  might  not  close  until  7 
o'clock.  However,  the  point  is  that  the 
other  macliines  that  have  closed  at  6 
o'clock  are  not  counted  until  all  votes 
have  been  cast. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  But  tho.se  standing  in 
line  would  have  a  difficult  time  in  know- 
inn  the  results,  becau.se  they  do  not  have 
acquisition  to  news  media  of  any  kind. 

This  is  not  a  new  question.  It  is  not  at 
all  a  new  proposal.  In  fact,  in  1967.  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Rhode  Lsland  iMr.  P.astore) 
held  hearings  on  this  subject. 

On  page  8  of  tho.se  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee lists  its  conclu.-^ions. 


Let  me  read  into  the  Record  the  open- 
ing paragraph.  It  reads: 

The  committee  Is  satisfied  that  the  net- 
works and  broadcasters  will  take  appropriate 
steps  to  clearly  label  voting  projections  and 
predictions  in  a  manner  that  the  public  will 
not  be  mislead.  The  committee  expects  to 
follow  closely  the  developments  in  this  re- 
gard. 

A~,  time  has  gone  on  .since  1967.  the 
networks  may  have  carefully  labeled 
their  earlier  reports  as  suggested.  How- 
ever, tiie  fact  is  that  they  have  now  im- 
pro\cd  and  refined  these  reporting  pro- 
jections so  that,  based  on  the  results  in 
a  very  few  precincts,  they  are  able  with 
some  accuracy  to  project  the  results. 

Mr.  COOK.  At  least  they  are  able  to 
convince  their  listeners  that  they  have. 
Sometimes  they  have  not  been  able  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  However  they  may  be 
labeled  as  forecasts,  those  listeners  may 
be  impressed  with  the  results  in  the  rac^. 

I'.Ir.  COOK.  Ml-.  President.  I  can  .see 
wiicre  someone  who  is  going  to  the  polls 
and  li-tens  to  the  results  on  the  media 
mi^lit  decide  individually  that  there  is 
no  point  in  his  going  to  the  polls.  How- 
eve:-,  for  th.e  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  that 
til  at  person  in  going  to  the  polls  will 
change  )iis  vote,  becau-^e  of  the  fact  that 
ho  lias  listened  to  a  broadcast  on  the 
ra:"!o  cr  telavision. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Does  the  Senator 
as-ree  with  the  State  laws  that  prohibit 
the  disclosure  of  voting  trends  during 
the  day?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  they  are 
needed,  we  need  a  national  law  to  cover 
national  elections. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  say  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  limit  it  to  national  elections, 
it  would  be  far  more  palatable.  How- 
ever, when  the  Senator  includes  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  think  they  are  in  that 
position.  They  are  not  in  national  elec- 
tions. For  their  purpose  they  are  local 
elections,  limited  to  no  more  than  a 
State. 

I  feel  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  nor  should  the  electing  public  be 
compelled,  when  voting  for  the  local  of- 
ficials, to  wait  mitil  midnight  before  they 
can  start  to  determine  the  results  of  that 
election. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  fiom 
Kentucky  that  I  have  waited  with  great 
anticipation  until  the  election  has  been 
announced  in  my  own  case.  Generally 
those  results  are  not  conclusive  enough 
to  give  the  candidate  any  indication  as  to 
whether  he  is  winning  or  losing  until  late 
in  the  evening.  In  any  event,  postponing 
those  results  for  another  hour  or  2,  or 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Kentucky  for  a 
longer  time,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  work 
a  great  hardship  on  the  candidate.  He  is 
the  only  one  who  is  personally  affected. 
Mr.  COOK.^wLsh  the  Senator  would 
hold  it  right  there.  That  is  not  true  at 
all.  In  my  State,  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  people  down  at  the  armory  wait- 
ing to  start  counting  and  tabulating  those 
ballots.  Does  the  Senator  say  that  all 
of  those  people  who  have  worked  all 
day  long  at  the  polls,  from  6  in  the  morn- 
ing until  6  at  night,  must  now  come  back 
at  midnight  and  start  compiling  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  election  In  order  to  conform 
with  the  Senator's  proposal? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
a  Lor  from  Kentucky  is  a  very  eloquent 
speaker  and  a  very  fine  campaigner.  I  am 
oi"  the  opinion  that  those  people,  who  are 
just  a.s  anxious  as  the  candidates  are 
to  know  the  results,  will  be  there  at  mid- 
night. They  are  just  as  anxious  to  find 
out  the  results  as  they  would  have  been 
earlier.  This  will  not  work  a  hardship 
on  the  candidate  and  certainly  not  on 
the  individual  voter. 

,  Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
that  I  will  vote  againist  the  amendment. 
I  v.ould  vote  for  the  amendment,  if  in 
fact  the  Senator  would  limit  it  to  the 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  elec- 
tions. I  tliink  then  that  it  would  resolve 
one  of  tlie  great  problems,  and  we  would 
be  on  our  way  to  what  the  Senator  wants 
to  accomplish. 

But  I  think  the  restriction  as  to  all 
Federal  elections  is  a  serious  hardship 
and  I,  therefore,  will  oppose  his  amend- 
ment on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accept  his  proposal. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  could  accept  the  amendment 
if  it  were  limitec  to  the  Vice  Presidential 
and  Presidential  election  results. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  may  I  say, 
Mr.  President,  I  could  not  accept  the 
amendment.  In  the  first  place,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  so  very  eloquently  stated,  I  feel  that 
this  type  of  amendment  raises  a  serious 
constitutional  Issue.  We  arc  saying  that 
nothing  can  be  said,  no  word  can  be 
spoken,  with  reference  to  the  results  of 
the  election  imtil  a  stated  time  after  the 
polls  are  closed. 

Second,  I  think  that  it  raises  a  very 
practical  problem.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  also  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing such  an  amendment. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
that  a  point  of  order  would  lie  against 
this  amendment  by  virtue  of  its  not  being 
germane  to  the  bill.  There  Is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  deals  with  the  publication  of 
the  restilts  of  elections.  It  deals  only  with 
dates  for  elections.  Consequently,  the 
amendment  would  not  be  germane.  I  am 
confident. 

I  do  not  want  to  raise  a  point  of  order, 
but  instead  I  think  I  would  have  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment.  I  would  rather 
do  that  than  raise  a  point  of  order.  But 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  not  pre- 
fer to  withdraw  his  amendment  and  offer 
it  at  the  time  the  bill  which  is  now  being 
developed  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Reform  Act,  is  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  bill  must  be  out  of  our 
committee — we  are  under  an  order,  and 
I  think  It  must  be  out  by  some  time 
about  the  end  of  this  week,  as  I  recall. 


M:-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  later  than 
July  12. 

Mr.  COOK.  By  the  12th  of  July. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  agree 
with  me  that  that  bill  will  deal  with  the 
use  of  broadciist  media.  It  will  have  dis- 
closure provisions  in  it.  It  will  deal  with 
rccciiJts  and  expenditures  by  election 
committees.  I  am  not  too  familiar  with 
all  of  the  contents  of  the  bill,  but  that 
bill,  it  seems  to  me.  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  vehicle  for  an  amendm.ent 
of  this  kind.  I  would  hoijc  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  witlidraw  his  amendment — 
bccau.se  I  do  not  think  it  is  germane  to 
this  bill  and  consider  proposing  it  as  an 
amendment  to  that  measure,  which  will 
be  coming  along  after  the  July  4  rcce.ss. 
Mr.  BELKMON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  this  matter  is 
not  germane.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
Federal  elections,  and  the  problem  of 
when  the  results  of  national  elections  are 
made  public  is  certainly  an  important 
aspect  of  the  way  those  elections  are 
conducted,  just  as  the  day  for  the  election 
is  an  important  aspect. 

I  might  also  say  that  while  I  realize 
tiie  study  has  no  official  status,  there  has 
been  a  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
which  concludes  that  there  appears  to  be 
authority  to  support  yet  another  pro- 
posal; namely,  the  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral law  which  wotild  prohibit  election 
authorities  from  releasing  Federal  elec- 
tion results  imtil  a  time  fixed  by  Federal 
law.  Such  a  time  could  be  set  with  regard 
to  the  differences  in  time  zones  across 
the  countiT.  If  it  were  made  a  Federal 
crime  for  election  officials  to  release  this 
information  before  the  time  designated, 
such  a  law  could  be  practical  and  might 
well  be  held  to  be  constitutional.  Al- 
though the  election  officials  are  appointed 
by  the  State,  they  also  serve  a  Federal 
function  when  acting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  are  thus  properly  subject  to 
Federal  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
from  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  to 
when  the  proposed  election  reform  bill, 
which  will  be  coming  from  the  Senator's 
committee,  is  likely  to  come  to  the  floor 
for  action. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  think  today  will  be  the  last  day 
that  we  will  spend  In  marking  up  the  bill. 
We  will  then  write  reports,  and  it  Is  due 
to  the  floor,  as  a  result  of  its  referral  to 
us  from  the  Commerce  Committee,  not 
later  than  the  12th  of  July. 

I  do  not  think  It  will  really  be  that 
long.  It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
necessity  to  bring  the  bill  up.  I  will  be 
frank  with  the  Senator.  It  Is  my  conten- 
tion as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  that  I  would 
like  to  have  the  bill  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered before  we  recess  in  August. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
li,ght  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  likely  that  we 
will  have  a  thorough  review  of  our  elec- 
tion procedures  before  the  Senate  at  an 
early  date,  and  In  the  light  of  the  op- 
position of  the  author  of  this  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  right  to 


withdraw  his  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  wulidrawn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
withdrawing  the  amendment.  I  would 
have  been  forced  to  move  to  table,  with 
hesitation  and  reluctance,  of  course,  but 
I  would  have  done  that  in  preference  to 
raising  a  ix;int  of  order  against  his 
amendment.  I  tliink  tiie  point  of  order 
v.ould  iiave  been  sustained. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  withdrawing 
his  amendment,  and  I  shall  certainly 
want  to  give  serious  consideration  to  his 
amendment  wlien  it  is  later  offered  to 
the  bill  which  will  be  before  the  Senate 
.some  time  after  the  July  fourth  holiday 
recess.  Of  course.  I  will  not  be  the  floor 
mana-jer  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me.  in  order  that  I  might 
make  an  inquiry  as  to  tiie  present  status 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  if  this  bill  did  not 

orieinallv  start  out 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  -aiII  allow  me  to  interrupt 
him.  what  is  the  tjine  situation' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  We.-t  Vn-  inia.  has  52  minutes 
left  on  tiie  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  to  the  oppo.-iiion  time,  even  though 
tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  I  think  he  should  have 
control  of  the  time  in  oppo;.ition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  60  minutes  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
Senator  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if  it  is 
not  correct  that  the  bill  started  out  orig- 
inally to  chaii'je  only  the  date  of  the  gen- 
eral Federal  election  for  Federal  officials 
from  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  In  November  to  the  first  Tues- 
day m  October. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  State  pnmaiies? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  conect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Now.  after  having  under- 
gone a  number  of  changes,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  State  could  have  a  primary 
election  for  a  Federal  officer — Represent- 
ative. Senator,  or  presidential  elector — 
prior  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  August. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  the  date  on  the  na- 
tional elections  has  been  changed,  then, 
back  to  November,  but  being  tlie  first 
Tuesday  in  November. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  So  that  the  change  in  the 
Novem'uer  date  could  only  be,  then,  any- 
where from  1  to  7  days? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tliat  being  true,  I  wonder 
if  we  should  put  on  the  States  the  bur- 
den of  changing  their  laws,  which  would 
require  a  State  such  as.  for  instance,  the 
State  of  Alabama,  which  is  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  to  get  its  change  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  when  a 
time  frame  of  only  1  to  7  diys  ii  involved. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
raises  a  pertinent  question.  The  question 
has  been  raised  earlier  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
Roth  > . 

As  I  indi.a'cd  to  Mr.  Rotii,  setting  the 
general  election  for  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November  v.culd  provide  parallel  con- 
structions with  the  -netting  of  the  con- 
gressional primary  election  date  on  the 
fir.^t  Tuesday  in  August. 

Second,  it  would  save — every  4  or  5 
years — perhaps  a  week.  In  other  words, 
it  would  shorten  the  campaign  by  about 
a  week. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  could  be  as  little  as 
1  day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  that  is  not 
accurate,  but.  in  any  event,  it  is  only  a 
minor  change.  The  benefits  would  be  mi- 
nor but  it  was  felt  that  the  good  would 
outweish  the  incrnvcnicncc.  It  would 
serve  to  some  small  degree  to  .shorten  the 
cnmpnign  in  crtain  veprs.  As  I  .-^ta'cd.  I 
v.as  convinced  by  the  persuasive  argu- 
ments of  the  Sen-^tor.s  against  conducting 
the  general  election  in  October.  The  con- 
sensus was.  among  the  Senators  who  were 
raising  such  objections,  and  among  other 
Senators  on  the  Comm.ittee  on  Rules  and 
Admini-stralion.  that  it  would  be  better 
to  fall  bark  to  the  November  election  but 


Congress  decree  that  the  State  must  con- 
duct its  primaries  and  its  political  parties 
must  conduct  their  party  operations  in 
such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the  result 
that  they  could  accomplish  on  their  own. 
I  am  wondering  whether  that  should 
properly  be  within  the  province  of  Con- 
gress to  tell  the  States  when  they  must 
have  their  primaries  and  when  they  must 
h.ive  their  election  for  electing  P'ederal 
officials. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
question  that  it  is  within  the  province 
of  Congress  to  tell  the  St.-tcs  as  to 
wlipn 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  piopriety  or  the  legality 

Air.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
used  tlie  word  "province  of  Congress" 
and  I  say  there  is  no  question  it  is  with- 
in tlie  pro'.incc  of  Congress  to  tell  the 
States  when  Federal  elections  may  be 
held.  That  has  been  unhcld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  number  of  instances 

and  the  Con.-titution  would  seem  to  be     of  West  Vir'jinia  has  its  primary  in  May 
clear  on  its  face.  and  it  would  be  inconceivable  "for*  We.st 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  talkirrg  about  the  Virsinia  to  continue  to  hold  a  May  pri- 
mary for  the  election  of  State  officials 
and  then  have  to  conform  with  Federal 


there,  will  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
when  the  hearings  were  held,  the  date 
then  was  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Octo- 
ber and  now  it  has  been  changed  back 
to  the  1st  of  November. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct,  but  I  have  heard  no  word  of 
opposition. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator:  The  bill  is 
aimed,  I  assume,  not  only  at  the  State 
authorities  but  the  political  parties  as 
well.  The  fact  that  the  States  did  not 
choose  to  chancre  their  primary  date  to 
conform  to  the  dictate  of  this  bill,  would 
that  render  them  ineliinble  to  enter  a 
genfral  elrction  as  a  candidate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  all  due 
re.=pect,  and  the  Senator  raises  a  perti- 
nent qu-stion,  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
whatsoever  why  the  States  would  want 
to  slioulder  the  burden  of  the  doubla 
cost  for  primaries.  I  just  cannot  see  it. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me.  My  own  .=^ta^e 


wisdom  of  such  a  course.  Congress  has 
many  powers. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  the  Sen- 
ator's question  was  with  respect  to 
whether  it  was  within  the  province  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  asked  whether  it  .-^hould 
):o  v.ithin  the  province  of  Corgress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Yes, 
I  think  it  .-iiould  Ire.  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  vield? 

Mr.  ROBr:RT  C.  BYRD   I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Obviously,  every  State  in 
tiie  Union,  as  many  as  24  States,  have 
frozen  into  their  constitutions  the  Fed- 
eral election  date  because  the  election 


date  was  cstablislicd  by  the  Congress  of 

to  make  it  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Novem-     the  Uiiited  States.  It  was  not  established 
ber.  It  is  a  small  chance.  Some  of  the     by  the  respective  States  but  by  Congress. 


States  may  have  to  change  their  consti 
tutions.  but  tho.se  same  States  would  also 
probably  have  to  change  their  constitu- 
tions to  make  the  State  primary  election 
day  coincide  with  the  Federal  primaiw 
election  dav  al-^o. 

Mr  ALLEN.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment, then,  would  require  a  chance  only 
in  the  general  election  for  Federal  offices 
and  if  a  Stale  did  not  change  its  own 
elections  for  State,  county,  and  other 
local  officials  to  conform  to  the  Federal 
date,  it  is  conceivable  it  mi^ht  have,  in 
the  general  election,  two  statewide  elec- 
tions just  a  week  ajjnrt. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  It  is  conceiv- 
able, but  I  tiiink  that  the  States  will 
be  practical  about  the  matter.  I  do  not 
beh:ve  tiiey  will  want  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  cost  of  two  elrctions.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  States  would  frill 
into  line  and  conduct  their  own  Ttate 
elections  on  the  same  day  as  provided  by 
Fe::ieral  law.  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
w  ould  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  .-hould  like  to  sfate  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Vir:-'ini.a  that  I  agree  with  the  principle 
the  time  for  conducting  elections  .'should 
be  shortened,  but  I  also  believe  that  is 
something  that  should  address  itself  to 
our  State  officials  rather  than  to  have 


Obviously,  every  State  in  the  Union 
h.s  felt  free  to  cstabli  h  its  primary  dates 
whenever  it  wanted  to.  and  it  can  still 
do  so.  This  bill  would  provide  that  tlie 
date  shall  be  set  for  tlie  holding  of  Fed- 
eral elections.  It  has  been  a  convenience 
of  the  respective  States  every  2  years 
and  every  fourth  year  and,  therefore, 
every  year — as  in  my  State — it  always 
holds  its  elections  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  But 
this  was  a  Federal  direction,  not  a  direc- 
tion that  came  from  the  respective 
States,  and  I  think  this  emphasizes  the 
point  that  tlie  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  making. 

Mr.  ALLEIV.  I  should  like  also  to  in- 
quire whether  there  lias  been  any  great 
ground  swell  of  public  sui^port  among 
State  officials  for  this  mandatory  rcciuire- 
m'.-nt. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  has 
been  no  ground  swell  but  there  has  been 
no  ojiro'  ition.  cither,  by  the  same  token. 
The  liearings  were  publicly  annoiuiced 
and  not  one  word  of  cpo  ition  was  ex- 
pressed by  any  State  official.  The  bill  has 
been  on  the  ca'endir  lor  .^tver.  1  days 
and  not  one  word  of  o;  position  have  I 
iieard  from  any  State.  The  S.nator  may 
liave  heard  diiloifntly  from  his  own 
State. 

Mr.    BELLMON.    If    I    may    inlterjc..t 


law  requiring  an  August  primary  for  the 
selection  of  congressional  candidates. 
Th"*  :c  ''ncan-eiva^^io  t"  me. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  prob'^bly  did  not  make 
myself  clear  to  the  distinnui^licd  Sena- 
tor. Tlie  question  I  posed  was,  suppose 
th*^  States  did  not  act 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understood 
the  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN  'con'inuinni .  In  compli- 
ance with  the  dictate  and  it  kept  its  pres- 
ent primary  date,  would  the  Senator  feel 
tliat  that  person  nominated  by  the  pea- 
rlc  of  that  State  would  not  be  eligible  in 
the  general  elections  as  the  parties  nam- 
ing them  in  the  primary  under  the  old 
date:' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
poses  a  gooi  question  for  discussion  in  a 
seminar  on  constitutional  law.  But  it  is 
utterly  ii. conceivable,  I  say,  that  this 
would  happen.  We  can  raise  all  kinds  of 
thcarctical  constitutional  questions  here 
about  any  bill  that  comes  before  the 
Senate.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
State  would  elect  to  proceed  with  two 
primary  elections  and  especially  to  re- 
quire that  the  congressional  candidates 
run  in  a  separate  State  primary  and  thus 
fly  in  the  face  of  a  clear  Federal  statute 
which  requires  congressional  candidates 
to  be  selected  in  a  primary  on  a  certain 
date  or  in  a  prescribed  time  period. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Many  times  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  bills  pas.sod  in  the  State 
I'^gi.slature.  Tlie  Senator  is  assuming 
tliat  the  Slate  would  come  right  along 
and  comply  with  this  dictate  of  Con- 
gies-. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am 
us'^uming  that. 

Air.  ALLEN.  Suppose,  then,  the  At- 
toiu'^y  General  refused  to  approve  the 
chanr^e  m  piiinary  dates  as  provided  by 
Iho  S*ate  lerd-laturcs? 

iMr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  assume  that 
woi'ld  make  a  good  court  case. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  we  do  not 
want  dow.n  in  Alabama  because  we  do 
not  seem  to  fare  too  well  with  that  kind 
of  CDuri  ca;e. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTR'D.  Well,  I  hope 
that  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  hope  they  will  not  be 
required  to  change  their  primary  date 
except  on  their  own  initiative. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  convincing  argument  against 
Congress  using  its  prerogative  under 
the  Constitution  to  establish  order  out 
of  chaos  in  connection  with  the  selecting 
of  congressional  primary  election  dates. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  I  favor 
the  goal  he  is  seeking  to  accomplish.  I 
just  disagree  with  the  method  of  reach- 
ing that  goal.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
at  the  State  level,  rather  than  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  -ETRT).  Mr.  President, 
I  respect  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  Even  though  he  disagrees  with 
me,  he  always  disagrees  in  the  most 
pleasant,  cordial,  and  courteous  manner, 
and  I  hope  that  my  disagreement  with 
him  is  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  such  time  as  he 
desires. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
m.end  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  amendment.  Although  it  seemed  ex- 
pedient for  him  to  withdraw  it  in  the 
face  of  a  challenge  as  to  its  being  prop- 
erly put  on  this  bill,  I  think  that  what 
he  really  was  seeking  to  deal  with  was  a 
matter  of  fairness. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  come  forward 
with  a  comprehensive  bill,  they  will  give 
very  serious  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

I  also  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  bring- 
ing forth  this  bill  to  the  floor.  Among 
the  many  things  that  need  to  be  con- 
sidered, certainly  the  time  of  elections 
and  the  period  of  campaigns  needs  to 
be  given  very  serious  consideration.  I 
want  to  support  his  bill  today.  We  have 
many  problems  today. 

I  recall  that  several  years  ago  I  first 
Introduced  a  bill  that  had  to  do  with 
limitation  of  campaign  expenditures, 
particularly  expenditures  in  the  elec- 
tronic media.  That  has  been  passed.  It 
is  deficient  in  many  areas,  and  we  need 
to  look  at  it  again. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  one  that  I  think  needs 
to  be  studied,  along  with  many  other 
considerations  dealing  with  our  elec- 
tions. There  is  enough  wisdom  in  the 
Senate  in  this  respect.  Some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  been  through  the  ordeal  of 
fire.  Several  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
been  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  I 
tliink  one  has  to  really  experience  that 
situation  in  order  to  have  any  under- 
standing of  what  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign is  like.  We  have  the  experience 
here  to  go  forward  with  some  meaning- 
ful major  reforms.  They  are  needed; 
they  are  needed  now,  they  are  long  over- 
due. 


I  compliment  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  I  indicate  my  support  for 
their  proposals.  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion will  come  forward  with  a  very  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  reform  bill. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  I  would  appreciate  very  much  if  we 
might  have  the  information  relative  to 
the  table  he  submitted.  If  we  could  have 
that  information,  in  our  last  markup 
session  I  would  like  to  put  forth  to  the 
committee  the  ideas  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma:  so  that  at  least  we  could  be 
aware  not  only  there  and  within  that 
framework  but  also  when  the  bill  comes 
to  the  floor  that  we  would  take  this  mat- 
ter up;  and  conceivably  we  could  have 
a  good  debate  on  it  within  the  confines 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  perhaps 
come  up  with  some  suggestions  that 
might  be  able  to  assist  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  when  that  time  comes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  that  our 
office  will  be  happy  to  furnish  the  results 
of  the  research  we  have  done  on  this 
question,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  delivered 
to  him  without  delay. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  time  on  any  amendment  to  the 
pending  measure  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsor  thereof  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia this  question:  As  I  understand  it, 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  re- 
quired primaries  or  nominating  conven- 
tions for  congressional  candidates  to  be 
held  between  June  1  and  August  1. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Between  the 
first  Tuesday  in  June  and  the  first  Tues- 
day in  August. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-^TID,  JR.  But  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  proposed,  and  which 
was  adopted,  would  change  that,  so  that 
the  congressional  primaries,  under  the 
amended  proposal,  would  be  between  the 
first  Tuesday  in  August  and  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  No.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  congres- 
sional primaries  not  be  held  prior  to 
the  first  Tuesday  in  August. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Not  be  held 
prior  to  the  first  Tuesdav  in  August ■^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Personally, 
I  prefer  the  proposal  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  made  in  regard  to 
the  time  for  congressional  primaries.  But 
the  problem  in  Virginia  is  this :  For  many, 
many  years,  the  congressional  primaries 


were  held  in  August,  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday,  and  there  was 
dissatisfaction  with  that;  so  it  was 
changed  to  the  second  Tuesday  after  the 
second  Monday  in  July,  and  there  was 
dissatisfaction  with  that. 

Last  year  or  the  year  before,  it  was 
changed,  so  that  the  congressional  pri- 
maries are  held  on  tlie  first  Tuesday 
aft«r  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

So  the  legislature  in  Virginia,  even 
though  I  disagreed  with  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  going,  has  gone  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  have 
some  hesitancy  in  voting  here  to  require 
the  legislature  to  reverse  itself  and  go 
back  to  <he  August  primarv',  when  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in 
Virginia  \nth  the  August  primary,  just 
as  there  was  with  the  July  priman,-. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  position. 

Likewise,  the  Stat€  of  West  Virginia 
has  a  similar  problem.  It  used  to  be, 
when  I  began  i-unning  for  public  office, 
that  the  primaries  in  West  Virginia  were 
alternated.  In  presidential  years,  they 
were  held  in  May,  I  believe;  and,  in  the 
off-year  elections,  they  were  conducted 
in  August.  They  are  now  conducted  in 
May.  in  eveiy  election  year.  So  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  necessitate  action 
by  the  legislature  in  West  Virginia. 

But  I  think  that  the  overall  goal  we 
are  seeking  here  outweighs  the  inconven- 
iences that  will  be  placed  on  various 
State  legislatures  in  the  effort  to  con- 
form with  the  Federal  primaiw  law,  Tlie 
overall  goal  is,  of  course,  to  shorten  the 
election  campaigns  and.  hopefully,  cut 
the  costs  of  cami^aigns.  • 

M;-,  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR,  That  is  very 
desirable.  I  think. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Yes.  That,  in 
itself,  would  result,  hopefully,  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  campaign  expenditures. 

Finally,  it  is  hoped  that  more  people 
would  turn  out  to  vote,  because  under 
the  present  system  they  become  bored 
and  tired,  resulting  in  fewer  voters  going 
to  the  polls. 

For  these  various  reasons,  it  is  thought 
that  Congress  ought  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  hoiTis.  .so  to  speak,  and  tr>-  to  enact 
a  law  that  would  provide  for  a  better 
degree  of  unifornuty  among  the  50  States 
in  the  dates  of  their  primary  elections. 
The  States  would  still  have  some  flexi- 
bility '-.ider  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered. They  would  be  able  to  conduct 
their  primary  any  time  after  the  first 
Tuesday  in  August,  on  into  October,  if 
they  wish.  A  few  States  at  the  present 
time  conduct  their  primaries,  lor  exam- 
ple, in  September, 

I  note  on  the  table  which  I  already 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  that  in  the 
last  election  16  States  conducted  their 
primaries  in  September.  11  States  con- 
ducted their  primaries  in  August,  and 
two  States  conducted  ilicir  primaries  in 
October. 

But  in  the  interest  of  better  uniform- 
ity and  the  compressing  of  the  campaign 
into  a  lesser  period  I  feel  the  amendment 
would  be  beneficial.  The  bill  is  not  pre- 
cisely what  I  want :  I  would  like  to  see  the 
general  election  in  October.  But  it  makes 
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no  difference  what  kind  of  bill  or  amend- 
ment is  offered,  some  State  will  be  in- 
convenienced. I  hope  the  Senate  will  go 
along  with  the  bill  in  light  of  these  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  H.-VRRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  to  try  to  siiorten  the 
c.  mpaii^n.  It  is  much  too  Ions.  I  wish 
there  were  tomo  way  we  cou'.d  iiar.dle  it 
OS  thfv  do  in  Great  Britain.  Under  the 
British  parli:imenl;iry  system  it  ccaild  be 
determined  very  easjly.  Usu.liy  tiiere  is 
a  3-v,-cek  campai:;n  period.  But  I  do  not 
know  or  any  way  we  c^n  under  cur  sys- 
tem set  it  down  to  such  a  fine  point  as 
th:.t. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  try  to  diorten 
the  period,  however.  As  I  checked  the 
c-'.l:ud:!r  for  1973.  the  firit  of  Novcrnljcr 
is  on  a  Mond.'y  so  as  a  pr;-c;ic:!l  matter 
the  pr:s:nt  1  w  and  the  proposed  l.uv 
l;oih  wou'd  cril  for  the  con,';fos:;;cn:l  and 
Frosid'nti::!  clccLions  to  be  held  on  Tu'js- 
day.  Novo.nber  2.  197G.  There  would  be 
no  char-e  in  thn.t. 

J.Ir.  COJ^'C.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

:ir.  ILVRRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  £o  it  wv^uld 
not  a.Tect  th?  Frcsidemial  cmipnisn  of 
that  yc'.r.  I  like  the  £e;3t:m:->cr  prianry. 
But  the  Le-i.  lUure  of  Viivinii.  end  Iht  y 
liive  h-^d  scvcr.-l  study  conv.r.i^.jions  on 
it.  conrluded  tliey  wvnt  to  ro  in  the  cihcr 
direction  and  th;y  have  gotten  back  to 
June  prinirriei. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
eiri''.. 

Mr.  ROBEPvT  C.  BYRD.  I  thraik  the 
Scnr.tor. 

Mr.  HOr.LIKGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wi^h 
to  rssoci.ite  m^jrlf  with  th"'  viov.-s  cx- 
prc3">:d  bv  the  dislin-rui-hrd  Senator 
from  Vir-'inia  OTr.  II.xrry  F.  BynD.  Jr.». 
While  I  p:rsonally  support  the  cone;  pt  of 
shoiirnin',  th"  time  for  clcctionperin? 
and  placinT  the  primaiy  more  closely 
to  ebction  d\v,  my  ';cncral  a-^sembly  in 
South  Carolina  fcrls  differently.  It  has 
.just  voted  a  Juno  primary.  I  do  not  f'^-l 
I  should  override  th2  ;■  n:ral  assembly  by 
votinT  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ofTer  an 
amendment  to  chanr;?  the  rmTuaTs  to 
provide  that  the  elections  will  continue 
to  be  hr-Id  on  th?  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November.  This  chancre 
would  be  accomplished  by  strikin'];  on 
pa-re  1,  lino  5.  the  word  "first"  and  in- 
serting after  the  word  "Tu-'sday"  the 
words  "next  after  the  first  Monday  in". 

I  a-^k  that  the  Parliamentarian  make 
all  chanties  neccssai-y  in  the  bill,  if  this 
amendm'i'nt  is  agreed  to,  to  conform  to 
the  amendmf^nt. 

Th-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  have  that  amendment  in 
writin'-;? 

Mr.  ROTH.  It  is  beincr  copied  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  is  to  avoid 
requirinc:  soraethinii  lake  24  States  to 
amend  their  constitutions  which  now 
provide  for  State  election  or  in  some 
cases  for  all  elections  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November. 

The  requirements  of  changing  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  States  are  indeed  com- 
plex and  varied  among  the  24.  iovr.e  of 
which  would  have  great  difficulty  in  ac- 
complishing that  change  by  1976.  I  un- 


ci r.'tand  thiit  in  that  ye.ir  the  proposal 
would  h.ave  no  effect,  because  the  first 
day  of  November  is  a  Alonday. 

In  any  event,  to  avoid  putting  the 
States  to  great  expense  and  difnculty.  I 
urge  that  v.e  continue  to  have  the  general 
election  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November.  That  will 
simplify  the  procedure  in  the  States.  I 
rcrlly  do  not  think  it  does  much  violence 
to  the  basic  pui-poee  of  the  legislation, 
which  is  to  shorten  the  campaign  ppriod. 
Tlic  net  effect  would  be  that  in  5  years 
out  of  7  there  v.culd  be  a  7-\veek  cani- 
p.  i-jn,  instead  of  G. 

Bccau-je  of  ihc  complexities  that  wou':d 
be  involved  in  making  the  changes,  I 
lu-ge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

:ar.  i; ODE.  IT  C.  BY1?D.  :Mr.  President. 
I  have  cliseussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Scn:^.tcr  from  Kentucky.  We 
rre  agreed  that  th?  amendment  should 
be  accepted.  Thcicrore,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.ili  read  the  amcneiment. 

The;  Iciislrti  c  clerk  rend  rs  follows: 

On  pae,3  1.  line  5.  strike  the  word  "first" 
.-nd  Insert  "next  aft;r  the  nrst  Mondjiy  in" 
alter  the  word  Tuesday. 

?.rv.  ROTH.  I  ftu'ther  reriuestj  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Parliamentarian  may 
be  authorised  to  make  the  necdesary 
technical  ch-'n-^cs  and  corrections. 

The  Pr!E3IDING  OFFICER.  The 
rnionmcv.t  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Dcl-iware  is  not  in  order,  since  it  pro- 
i:cses  to  am~n"l  lan^unre  in  the  bill  al- 
ready amended.  Does  the  Senator  ask 
inianiinous  consent  that  his  amendment 
be  in  ordc'v? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  innkc  such  a  rcqu--^stJ 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ch"ir  hears  none,  and 
it  i.s  so  ordered.  The  que^ion  is  on  agrce- 
in.r;  to  the  amendment,  as  medified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  agreed 
to.  f 

The  amerdment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  throngh  line  8  on  pace  2. 

On  page  2.  line  0,  .strike  out  "Sec.  2.  (a) 
If"  aMd  insert  "That  (a)  If". 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  li-.e  6  strike 
out  through  line  15  on  page  4.  and  Insert  In 
lle;i  thereof  ib.e  following: 

Sec.  2.  Section  10(a)'(3>  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  (DC  Code,  sec.  1110 
(a)(3))  is  amani'ecl  by  airiki  g  out  "i!ie 
first  Tuesday  In  May"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "the   first   Tuesday   In   August". 

Oa  pace  4.  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  4." 
and  insert  "Sec.  3.". 

On  page  5.  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec.  5." 
and  lr..-iert  "Sec.  4  ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  batk  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  likev.  ise  ready  to  do  so.  but  I  under- 
stand that  tiie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  h;s  an  amendment  that 
he  wishes  to  offer  to  the  bill.  I  received 
word  of  this  roughly  30  minute^  a-to.  I 
have  sent  word  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota to  come  to  the  Chamber  So  I  sug- 
gest that  we  not  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  our  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  All  right.  If  the  Senator 


wishes,  I  will  withhold  my  offer  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  sug^jcst  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  con- 
sumed tl-.erefor  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tv.een  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre-idci^t, 
will  the  .3enator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOi--'.  lyiold. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  pa.ssa';e  of  the  bill  occur  inimcdi- 
ately  U'lon  the  di."-positi;n  of  the  vote  on 
the  Kellcy  nomination  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  And  th.at    1 
ru'o  .XII  be  v.ai-.cd ?  ' 

Mr.  RO^ZRT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  rule 
Xil  be  v.civcd. 

The  PRE-TDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obj.eLion?  The  Chair  hee.rs  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  :.Ir.  Pre  id^nt,  I  new  renew 
my  suggcLion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Ihc  PRE3iDIi:G  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  c:'ll  the  roll. 

The  lcgi,;l-tive  clerk  p.-ceccded  to  call 
the  roll. 

:\r-.  Iia^IPIIREY.  ?Tr.  President.  I  ask 
un.-.ni-nou;  coneent  th't  the  order  for 
the  ouoru.m  c:-ll  be  roetirded. 

The  PR.E  AIDING  OFFICER  ^M:. 
HoLLiNos).  Wiihoul  objection,  it  is  so 
crd.-"rcd. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  J.Ir.  President.  I  sr-r.d 
to  the  dcek  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  st.;trd. 

The  PEE-SIDIXG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  ropon  !he  amendment. 

The  lesisleitivc  clerk  read  as  fjlloves: 

Ae  the  end  of  the  bill  add  tiie  for.owin;;; 

"Scnioa  G103iai  of  title  5,  Uni.od  St.ii'es 
Ccdo  1}  aaic  :dcd  by  in::cr"-ing  between — 

"Vc.crans  Day.  the  foitrth  IMond.iy  in  Oc- 
tober." aiid 

■  Tiia'il-sgiving  Day.  the  fourih  Tliursday 
in  Novem'Der."  t!io  f^Mov.  iti';   new  Uetn: 

"Election  Day,  the  first  Tuesday  next  after 
the  firsu  Monday  m  November  in  1970,  a  .d 
e-.cry  second  yiar  ihere.ifter." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  a  year  ago  to  the 
so-celled  Bicentennial  bill.  That  amend- 
ment was  ado;jtcd  overwhelmingly  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  recognize  that  in  cur  system  of 
government  and  politics  we  iiave  placed 
serious  obstacles  in  the  v.ny  of  full  and 
democratic  pe.rticipation  by  all  of  the 
Amoiican  people. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  we  have  systematically  eliminated 
the  unconstitutional  voting  require- 
ments i)osed  by  poll  tax  and  more  subtle 
raci  illy  motivated  obstacles. 

Although  I  am  proud  of  my  role  in  re- 
moving these  barriers  to  democratic 
participation  in  .American  lite,  we  mu>t 
still  do  more  in  the  name  of  true  popu- 
lar democracy. 

Voter  registration  in  many  States  still 
remains  a  complicated,  bureaucratic 
ordeal  which  discourage  voters  from 
t'king  steps  to  insure  their  entry  into 
the  voting  booth. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  51.2  million  eli- 
gible  Arniericans   did   not   vote   in  last 
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November's  general  election.  That  is  37 
percent  of  the  voting-age  population  in 
the  countiT  denied  their  constitutional 
right  to  vote  because  of  a  hard-to-find 
registration  ofRce,  a  full  day's  work,  or 
prejudiced  registrar  stand  in  the  way. 
Today  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  be  an  important  st€p  in  insuring 
that  millions  of  American  working  fami- 
lies are  not  deterred  from  exercising 
their  franchise  in  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional elections. 

My  amendment  makes  election  day 
the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November  and  also  creates  a  legal 
holiday  on  that  day. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  mak- 
ing election  day  a  holiday  on  August  10 
of  last  year  as  an  imprinted  amendment 
to  S.  3307— the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  bill.  The 
amendment  passed  in  the  Senate  but 
faltered  in  the  House  when  the  bill 
■was  dropped  in  favor  of  a  similar  House 
originated  bill. 

In  my  home  State.  52  percent  of  the 
people  -who  participated  in  the  Minne- 
sota-poll of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
favored  an  election  holiday.  And  37  per- 
cent believe  a  national  votmg  holiday 
would  increase  voter  participation. 

Several  other  nations — Denmark. 
Italy,  France.  Germany,  and  Austria — 
which  enjoy  85  to  95  percent  voter  turn- 
out in  every  election  have  designated 
election  d.ay  as  a  holiday. 

A  nation  at  work  on  election  day  is  a 
nation  that  denies  its  people  the  full  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  election 
process. 

The  worker  who  must  drive  50  to  100 
miles  to  reach  his  job  often  leaves  be- 
fore the  polls  open  and  arrives  home  after 
they  are  closed. 

Tlie  man  or  woman  working  an  irregu- 
lar shift  in  a  shop  or  factory  is  dis- 
couraged from  voting. 

The  worker  on  the  assembly  line  sees 
the  morning  line  and  the  evening  line 
at  the  polling  place  going  around  the 
block.  In  the  morning  he  must  get  to 
work  and  in  the  evening  he  is  anxious 
to  get  home  to  his  family.  Some  unions 
and  businesses  provide  time  off  for  their 
employees  to  vote.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  a  miiversal  practice.  Many  work- 
ers give  up  their  franchise  in  despair. 
Farm  workers  laboring  in  the  fields 
are  rarely  given  an  opportunity  to  vote. 
Professional  people  and  students  often 
use  their  busy  lives  as  an  excuse  for  not 
going  to  the  polls. 

The  work  day  as  an  obstacle  to  ex- 
panding suffrage  can  be  easily  eliminat- 
ed with  the  passage  of  my  bill. 

It  is  clear  that  by  failing  to  declare 
election  day  a  national  holiday,  we  would 
be  encouraging  the  exclusion  of  millions 
of  American  working  families  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  American  political 
process. 

The  right  to  vote  should  be  a  right  un- 
hampered by  any  economic  considera- 
tions. Property  ownership  for  voting  was 
abolished  in  this  country  during  the  19th 
century.     / 

It  Is  wrong  to  let  a  job  block  the  poll- 
ing booth  for  the  80  million  Americans 
who  work  in  factories,  on  the  farms,  and 
in  the  businesses  of  this  Nation. 


I  believe  this  amendment — ^providing 
a  legal  election  holiday  every  2  years  be- 
ginning in  1976 — would  increase  voter 
participation  for  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  office  in  the  land:  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States — an 
open  day  for  every  voter  so  that  the  in- 
dividual will  have  all  the  time  in  that  day 
from  the  hour  that  the  election  booth 
opens  until  it  closes  in  the  evening. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  light  of  the  ex- 
perience other  countries  have  had  with 
the  election  holiday,  this  amendment  has 
great  merit. 

As  I  noted,  France  has  the  national 
holiday.  Germany  has  it.  Italy  has  it.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  have  it.  Den- 
mark, in  particular,  has  had  it. 

Other  countries  that  have  a  national 
holiday  on  election  day  have  found  that 
the  election  holiday  is  conducive  to  a 
large  voter  turnout. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  or  something  similar  to 
it  was  discussed  in  the  committee.  Tlie 
objections  that  were  raised  to  it  were  not 
strong  objections.  However,  there  wa.s  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  that,  if  the 
first  Tuesday  or  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday,  or  whatever  it  is  going 
to  be,  is  also  going  to  be  a  holiday,  many 
prospective  voters,  instead  of  staying  in 
their  home  precincts  on  election  day, 
would  likely  have  an  extended  holiday 
begiiming  with  the  Saturday  previous  to 
the  election  on  Tuesday  and  going 
through  until  the  following  day  on 
Wednesday,  thus  having  a  long  weekend, 
and  not  going  to  vote  at  all. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  objection 
was  made  or  not.  I  think  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment or  some  such  amendment  was 
adopted  last  year  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was.  It  was 
adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly. I  believe  it  was  on  August  10. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  point  of  order  may  very  well  be  raised 
against  the  able  Senator's  amendment 
on  this  biU,  because  the  bill  only  deals 
with  the  setting  of  dates  for  elections.  I 
think  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
not  be  germane.  That  does  not,  however, 
mean  that  the  amendment  does  not  have 
merit. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  we  are  con- 
strained to  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference  in  view  of  Its  hav- 
ing been  adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year 
on  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  COOK.  Ml-.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  recall  tiiat  he  and  I  had 
quite  a  colloquy  on  the  subject  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
enthusiastic  then,  and  I  am  very  enthu- 
siastic about  the  amendment  now. 

From  my  point  of  view.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  accept  the  amendment. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  >ield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment.  I  have  long  thought  that 
election  day  should  be  a  national  holiday. 
I  have  also  thought  that  the  polls  should 
be  open  for  24  hours  on  that  day. 

I  hope  that  .sometimes  we  could  have 
a  situation  in  this  coimtry  in  which  the 
polls  would  open  at.  say,  7  o'clock  one 
morning  and  run  for  24  hours  and  close 
at  7  o'clock  the  next  moiTiing.  I  say  that 
because  the  American  people  seem  to 
take  any  excit-e  they  can  find  to  keep 
from  going  to  the  polls. 

If  we  can  destroy  ihase  excuses  and 
give  them  the  time,  then  I  think  we  can 
get  a  better  turnout  than  the  very  poor 
tm-nouts  we  have  been  experiencing.  The 
turnouts  in  all  the  national  elections  in 
my  memory  have  been  extremely  poor.  I 
doubt  whether  more  than  60  or  70  per- 
cent of  the  people  ever  vote  in  a  national 
election,  which  is  a  bare  majority,  and  it 
is  even  conceivable  that  we  could  have 
an  election  by  a  minority. 

I  hope  no  one  would  raise  the  point  of 
order  that  this  might  not  be  germane. 
in  view  of  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, because  I  think  it  is  a  very  worth- 
while amendment,  and  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  has  come 
up  with  this  suggestion.  It  is  one  we  have 
long  needed  to  make  our  election  process 
a  little  better. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  yielded  back  his  time. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
HoLLiN-cs  > .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  250 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  250,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  <No.  250 > 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  .  On  every  national  election  day.  the 
closing  time  of  the  polling  places  in  the 
several  States  for  the  election  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows; 11  postmeridian  standard  time  In  the 
eastern  time  zone:  10  postmeridian  standard 
time  In  the  central  time  zone;  9  postmeridian 
standard  time  in  the  mountain  time  zone; 
8  postmeridian  standard  time  In  the  Pacific 
time  zone:  7  postmeridian  standard  time  In 
the  Yukon  time  zone:  6  post  meridian  stand- 
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ard  time  In  the  Alaska-Hawaii  time  zone; 
and  5  postmeridian  standard  time  In  the 
Bering  lime  zone:  Provided,  That  the  polling 
places  in  each  of  the  States  shall  be  open 
for  at  least  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  printed.  It  is  on  the  desk 
of  every  Senator,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  for  the  Record  if  I  just  explain 
wh  It  it  is  about. 

Sometime  ago  I  became  quite  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  th.it  under  our  elec- 
tronic reportm:,'  sy.stem.  which  has  done 
a  very  pood  job.  we  get  foreca.'its  in  this 
country  on  the  election  results  before 
the  time  lor  polling  has  clo.-ed  in  other 
areas. 

This  can  have  one  of  two  efTects.  either 
of  which,  it  .^^eerns  to  me.  is  bad.  In  the 
one  case,  it  can  influence  a  lot  of  people 
not  to  bother  to  vote,  bec.iusc  they  think 
the  tiling  is  already  taken  care  of  by 
what  h  i.s  occured  in  the  East:  or.  on  the 
otlier  h.md.  it  can  stimulate  a  lot  of 
people  to  say.  'By  eolly.  we  are  "oiii';'  out 
and  fight  for  our  candidate,"  whoever  it 
may  b?. 

This  has  f;one  on  for  QUite  a  consider- 
able i)er.od  of  time,  I  h;uc  prepared  and 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide th.Tt  the  polling  i)!ac-js  in  every  tim.e 
zone  vill  close  simultaneously  in  terms 
of  real  time.  They  are  rcquirr-d  to  s»ny 
open,  under  this  amendment,  for  a  perinrl 
of  IJ  hours,  and  we  can  work  it  out  in 
good  style  .so  th.-'t  it  docs  r.'it  cr'are  p'ly 
particular  problem.  For  c.xfmple.  aloiT^ 
the  eastern  scabo.ird  they  v.-ould  orm  at 
11  am.  and  clo.-e  at  II  p.m.  This  time 
would  be  10  p  m.  in  the  central  time  7nne, 
9  p.m.  in  my  own  \.\m<^  /one.  t)ie  moun- 
tain time  7onf.  8  p.m.  in  the  Pncifir.  7 
in  the  Yukon,  and  6  in  the  Alaskan- 
Hawaiian  time  /one. 

I  have  gone  over  this  amendmen*  wi»h 
Senators  from  the  various  time  .^one  dis- 
tricts, and  I  have  not  found  any  objec- 
tion to  it.  Not  only  have  I  not  found  any 
objection  to  it.  but  I  offered  the  same 
amendment  on  tlie  American  Bicen- 
tenial  bill  last  August,  and  it  was 
adopted  almost  unanimously  by  a  voice 
vote.  In  fact.  I  think  it  was  unanimous. 
Tiiere  was  no  problem  with  it  at  all. 

Therefore.  I  would  uree  that  even 
thout'h  this  may  not  be  germane,  it 
certainly  fits  in  wi'h  the  type  of  situa- 
tion tint  the  Senator  liom  Minne.'^ota 
'Mr.  PIUMPHREY)  was  talking  about.  It 
would  s?em  to  me  that  this  is  going  to 
eliminate  a  Kieat  number  ot  pioi;lems 
that  we  now  have  in  forecasting,  where 
5  nilnu'.es  atter  the  polls  do.se  in  Maine. 
SDmeone  forecasts  what  the  victory  is 
going  to  be  in  Hawaii.  It  lust  does  not 
make  any  .=  cn.-e  to  me  at  all  to  \:n  aiong 
or.  I  h.tt  bnsis. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  v  iil  the 
y<.nator  yield.-' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  i  leki  to  ilie  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  know  what 
action  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
will  take.  However.  I  would  ho'ie  th.it  the 
Senator  might  con.'^ider  OiTcring  his 
amendment  as  a  part  of  S.  372.  which 
v.iil  be  before  the  Senate  alter  the  12lh 
of  July.  I  would  be  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  i/mendment. 


The  distinction  between  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  was  withdrawn  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  the  distinction  of 
reality.  I  think  there  are  some  seiious 
lirst-amerdment  problems  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  are  totally  and  completely 
resolved  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  in  that  he  would 
e.->tablish  a  svstem  whereby  all  the  polls 
in  the  United  States  would  in  fact  close 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  does  not  im- 
pose a  restriction,  as  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  01:1  Uioma  would,  that 
many  of  the  polls  would  close  on  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  at  6  o'clock,  and  no 
tabulation  could  tike  place  until  mid- 
ni'.;ht. 

I  would  very  much  favor  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
am  ju  .1  v.ondering  what  the  contentions 
of  the  Senator  from  We.-^t  Virginia  arc 
relative  to  its  germmcness.  and  what  he 
intends  to  do.  Otherwise,  I  mi'dit  say  to 
the  Senator.  I  would  .support  his  amend- 
ment. I  would  again  .say.  though,  that 
the  bill  that  will  be  before  us  in  iJuly 
v.il!  lie  a  f^r  more  all-inclusive  bill.  cReal- 
in.g  with  all  classes  of  election  rcfjorm. 
and  I  V. onder  if  that  would  not  be  a  far 
liett'-r  vehirl-  fir  h^s  amendment. 

>Tr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pre-idepf.  T  ap- 
prcci.ite  verv  much  the  comments  made 
by  the  Sen.itor  from  Kentucky.  On  the 
fr-cd  ">m  oi  sp^erh  first-amendment  prob- 
lem. I  want  him.  to  know  th^.t  I  v.cntiinto 
that  quite  exten.^-ivcly.  and  that  is  v,hy 
v.e  drew  the  amendment  the  wav  we  did, 
which  I  think  obvi.ites  such  problems. 

On  th"  other  situation,  I  simply  want 
to  say  that  as  fnr  as  I  can  sec.  thi~  would 
be  a  perfectly  logical  amendment  to  be 
on  this  bill,  ab.sent  the  tmanimous  con- 
.'>"nt  mngcrmane  ruling.  I  nm  not  a  hit 
sure  that  it  i-.  nongerm^ine.  The  only 
thing  i^  thpt  it  d"'ils  with  times  as' op- 
posed to  date.';,  and  that  is  a  pretty  thin 
distinction,  it  seems  to  me. 

In  any  event,  it  having  been  adopted 
by  tlie  Senate  once,  it  would  be  my  hoioe 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virgttnia 
v.'ou'd  not  r.nise  the  nongermaneiie.ss 
issu",  and  that  we  could  go  forward  and 
have  this  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  POBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  hope  that  the  distingui.shed  Sen- 
ator would  withdraw  his  amendment  and 
offer  it  at  .-uch  time  as  the  election  re- 
form bill  is  before  the  ."^^ennte.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Pules  and  Admini  ;trat!ion. 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  is 
required  to  report  that  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate promptly,  and  not  later  than  July  12. 
I  do  not  think  his  amendmeat  would 
liave  any  problem  as  to  germaneness 
v.ith  i(>pect  to  that  bill,  and  it  seemis  to 
me  that  tha'  bill  would  be  a  proper  v.?- 
hicle  for  surli  an  amendment,  whereas 
this  bill,  which  deals  only  v.ith  election 
dates  and  mt  with  times  for  closing  the 
polls,  it  seems  to  me  is  not  the  proper 
VLhicle. 

Mo:eover,  the  committee  has  heard  no 
testimony  on  thi.;  point  in  its  public 
hearings:  the  Senator  brings  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  without  the  Mem- 
bers having  adequate  notice  and  time 
in  v.Jiich  to  discuss  it  and  consider  iit.  I 
v.ould    hope    that    the    Senator    would 


withdraw  it,  and  it  may  be  tliat  at  such 
time  as  he  offers  it  to  the  other  bill — 
to  which  reference  has  been  made — I 
could  even  support  it.  It  just  strikes  me, 
moreover,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
that  this  amendment  would  be  very  dis- 
criminatory toward  the  eastern  time 
zone,  the  central  time  zone,  and  so  on. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  only  those  zones 
beginning  with  the  Pacific  time  zone  and 
going  on  through  the  Yukon  time  zone 
and  the  Alasi-.a-Hav.aii  time  zone  would 
be  well  served  by  the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
would  require,  for  example,  the  polls  in 
my  State  to  remain  open  until  11  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
is  discriminatory  against  the  people  in 
th^  e  I'lern  ti-''ie  /one. 

They  would  be  reo.uired  to  remain  at 
the  polls  until  almost  midnight  before 
closing,  forcing  them  to  count  votes  until 
the  wing.;  of  tlie  moiiiing  had  carried  the 
sun  into  the  eastern  horizon  For  those 
who  have  to  woik  the  following  day, 
such  as  workers  who  have  to  earn  their 
living  by  working  in  the  mines,  it  would 
mean  that  they  would  be  knoclied  out  of 
a  day's  work  the  next  day. 

So  I  would  have  to  oppose  the  amond- 
mon«-  at  this  point.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, but  it  should  be  subjected  to 
more  consideration  than  can  be  given  it 
liere  on  the  lloor  today.  I  would  there- 
fore, hope  that  th?  Senator  would  v.-ith- 
draw  his  amendment.  I  do  not  say  it 
is  without  merit,  but  I  would  have  to 
oppose  it  if  he  persists  in  pressing  it 
today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr. 
H.isKELi.  I .  One  minute  remains  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  would  hope  that  if 
I  take  2  more  minutes,  I  could  get  2  more 
minutes  en  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  that 
very  mu:h. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
bill  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  West  Virginia  has  brought  up  goes 
in  the  ri  rht  direction  .so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  is  an  effort  to  try  to  cut  down 
on  the  time  of  campaigning.  I  think  v.e 
would  rll  like  that,  the  public  and  politi- 
cians alike.  It  s'ems  to  me  that  we  .spend 
far  too  much  time  that  way. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  bill  will  ac- 
compli h  the  goal,  but  it  is  an  effort  in 
that  direction.  It  also  seems  to  me  that 
the  next  biil  coming  up  will  be  extreme- 
ly controversial,  and  that  it  will  have 
many  amer.dmrnts  to  it.  This  particular 
amnidment  is.  in  my  opinion,  noncon- 
trovci;  ial.  dcsi)ilc  what  the  Senator  from 
We^t  Virginia  has  said.  Therefore.  I 
v.ould  prefer  having  it  on  the  pending 
l)ill  rather  than  having  it  on  the  next 
bill.  There  is  already  more  heat  on  the 
o'le  \,hich  is  coming  up  later  on  in  July. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  if  we  are  going  to  close  the  polls 
simultaneously,  which  I  hope  we  will  do. 
I   hoi)e    that   v.e   v. ill   not   di.- criminate 
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against  anyone.  We  are  giving  them  12 
hours  in  every  time  district,  and  if  we 
cut  down  on  the  early  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  will  add  It  on  at  the  end.  I  hope 
that  the  people  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  people  of  New  York  and  other  States 
will  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  time 
and  the  ability  to  go  to  the  polls  after 
the  7  o'clock  usual  closing  time,  which 
is  the  time  most  prevalent  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  now.  They  would  not 
be  able  to  go  to  the  polls  before  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Consequently,  they 
would  have  this  opportunity  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  get  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote,  for  those  going  to  work  in 
industrial  plants  or  elsewhere.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  adding  it  on  that  way.  We 
cannot  do  it  any  other  way  because  if 
we  do,  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  Alaska 
and  Hawaiian  zones  they  will  have  to 
vote  some  time  around  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  obviously  that  will  not  set 
■well  with  anyone,  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or 
anywhere  else. 

Consequently,  this  is  the  reason  why  we 
put  it  at  that  time  schedule. 

The  amendment  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  once,  so  it  would 
strike  me  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  adopted  again,  on  this  or 
any  other  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute.  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  amendment  will 
work  a  great  hardship  on  many  of  the 
voters  of  this  country,  especially  the 
working  class  of  people. 

For  example,  jn  West  Virginia,  many 
coal  miners  vote  when  the  polls  open  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  they 
go  on  to  work.  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  mean  that  the  polls 
would  not  open  until  11  a.m.,  and  thus 
the  coal  miners  would  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  cast  their  votes  before  they 
went  to  work.  It  wotild  require  thai  they 
vote  after  they  return  home  from  work. 
By  requiring  the  polls  to  remain  open 
imtil  11  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  would 
virtually  preclude  a  great  number  of  coal 
miners  from  voting.  They  obviously  could 
not  line  up  at  the  polls  and  vote  at  9 
o'clock.  10  o'clock,  or  11  o'clock  at  night 
because  they  have  to  get  up  the  next 
morning  at  4  o'clock,  4:30.  or  5  o'clock 
in  order  to  go  to  work. 

So  if  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
while  it  has  merit.  I  am  afraid  it  would 
be  countenJi'oduclive  in  that  it  would, 
instead  of  encouraging  people  to  vote, 
create  a  practical  prohibition  against 
their  voting. 

I  therefore  would  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  one 
comment  for  the  Record.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  is  going  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  My  comment  is  that  we 
have  already  made  the  date  a  national 
holiday  so  that  we  do  not.  really,  have 
that  problem  any  more.  Since  we  have 
made  it  a  national  holiday,  I  would  pre- 
sume that  that  will  be  abided  by  and 
people  will  not  be  at  work  on  tliat  par- 
ticular day.  In  any  event,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not.  by  extending  the  time 
at  the  end,  after  work,  we  have  the 
chance  for  people  to  go  ahead  much  more 


readily  than  they  do  now  where  the  polls 
close  at  7  o'clock.  So  this  amendment 
Is  not  designed  to  injure  anyone.  It  is 
simply  designed  to  try  to  cut  back  on 
the  type  of  influence  caused  by  the  early 
broadcasting  of  election  results. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  amendment  would  still  have  an 
Inhibiting  effect  on  the  working  class  of 
people.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  a.sk  the 
coal  miners  in  Kentucky  or  in  West  Vir- 
ginia to  go  to  the  polls  at  9  o'clock.  10 
o'clock,  or  11  o'clock  at  night.  They  still 
have  to  rise  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing if  they  are  going  to  work  in  the  coal 
mines  the  following  day. 

I  recognize  the  purpose  the  Senator 
has  in  mind.  I  think  it  is  a  meritorious 
purpose,  but  I  think  it  would  be  highly 
discriminatoiT  against  the  St.ates  in  the 
eastern  region  and  regions  of  the  coun- 
try other  than  tiiose  in  the  West. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has-  i 
KELL ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado I  Mr.  DoMiMCK  > . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time  on  the 
bill  if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Cook)  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  a,':k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  which  has  been  yielded 
back  be  reserved  to  the  two  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  mean  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Now  does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
wish  me  to  yield  him  some  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  would  yield  me  at  least  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  as 
much  time  as  he  wishes.  In  not  raising 
a  point  of  order.  I  in  no  way  intended 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Senator.  I  was 
merely  waiting  to  see  whether  he  wanted 
to  press  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  asked  the  Senator 
earlier  whether  this  was  all  right  and 
he  said  that  it  was  nongermane.  I  a.sked 
the  Parliamentarian  and  he  said  he 
thought  that  was  correct.  I  did  not  ask 
for  a  division  or  a  roll  call  vote,  nor  did 
I  ask  for  a  quorum  call  in  order  to  tct 
more  Senators  in,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  the  Sen- 
ator .slept  on  his  rights.  He  had  the  ri-ht 
to  ask  for  a  divi.sion  before  the  Chair 
announced  the  result.  He  also  had  the 
right  to  ask  for  a  roll  call  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  have  the  right 
to  do  all  those  things,  but  my  assump- 
tion was  that  the  Senator  would  ask  for 
a  non-germane  ruling. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  had  hoped 
to  avoid  going  that  far. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Very  well.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  if 
that  is  true.  I  will  not  make  it  again. 
but  he  will  not  get  any  more  unanimous 
consent  agreements. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-iTlD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 


by  which  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominick'  was 
rejected  by  negated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  tliat  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected 
be  negated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  parliamen- 
tar>-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
now  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  yet  ruled  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Vir.einia. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected be  negated? 

The  Cliair  hears  none,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  is  negated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  aereeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tiie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objcctiotii.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  the  Domi- 
nick amendment.  It  is  my  belief  that  it 
is  not  germane  to  the  pending  business, 
and  I  ask  for  a  ruling  bv  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
Chair's  opinion,  the  amendment  intro- 
duces a  new  subject,  and  that  new  sub- 
ject is  the  time  for  the  vote  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  For  that  reason, 
the  Chair  rules  that  tlie  amendment  is 
not  germane  as  required  by  the  unani- 
mous-consent at^rcemcnt.  and  the  point 
of  order  is  v.cn  taken. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prc-idcnt.  if  I 
understand  correctly  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said 
and  what  the  di'^tingui^hcd  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  has  said,  looking  ahead— 
perhaps  the  Chair  cannot  rule  on  tl;i< — 
on  the  basis  of  the  legislation  wliich  vill 
be  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  no  later  than  July  12, 
under  a  Senate  mandate,  the  Dominick 
amendment  at  that  time  would  be  in 
order  because  it  would  be  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  elections  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment on  germaneness  of  the  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  referring, 
the  one  to  come  before  the  Senate  not 
later  than  July  12.  in  tho.«e  circum- 
stances certainly  the  amendment  pro- 
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posed  by  the  distingui^lied  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Montana  for  clearing  up  the  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself 

such  time  on  the  bill  a.s  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  have  the 

attention  of  the  Senotor  from  Colorado 

I  Mr.  DoMixicK' . 

Earlier  todny,  the  distingui.--hed  Sena- 
tor from  Coloiiido  iMr.  Dominick'  and 
I  discussed  hi.^  ani'^ndment.  At  that  time. 
I  indicated  th.-.t  u  \va^  my  feeling  that 
the  amrndnicnt  was  not  germane,  and  I 
stated  the  rci-^on  -..hy.  I  did  not  indicate. 
to  my  reroUecUon.  that  I  defin.lely  would 
raise  the  i.oint  of  frern\;nene.s.'^:  I  do  not 
think  I  ."^iiid  that.  I  think  I  would  rrth.tr 
have  moved  to  lable  the  aniondme.it  than 
to  have  raised  the  poin":  of  r:enn:inenc.<;s. 
Tl!  t  was  precisely  whit  I  indicatrd  to 
tlie  dminyu:  hed  Pen'itor  from  Okla- 
h.om.i  I  Mr.  Er'.LMo:;>  duiin::  the  time 
i-.i-.  amendm  nt  v. as  b:fore  tiu"  S.nate. 
The  poh-.t  oi'  ge/manencs.:.  could  have 
been  even  more  c'.carlv  rai  cd  ai^ainst 
the  Ec'lhnon  ;;:nendmont.  but  I  in.dicated 
that  I  v.ouid  prefer  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment  i-uthcr  th-in  rai.:e  the  point 
o;  germanen  ss.  because  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  :?ettiiig  unanimous  con -cnt 
atirccmcnts  here  when  nfuvjermane 
amendments  are  ruled  out.  If  there  is 
anyone  v.Iid  kn-jws  how  di/n.'-r.lt  that  is. 
it  cu;;ht  to  be  I.  bccau-e  I  do  a  con-^ider- 
able  amou'it  of  v.ork  in  trying  to  secure 
such,  n'-rrccmeut-. 

Rat):er  t'\nn  r-i  e  the  yAiV.  of  order. 
I  intended  to  move  to  tuble  the  amend- 
ment bv  the  di-Unuui^hed  Senator  from 
Oklahcmu  'Tr.  BrLLMo-vi.  I  think  I 
would  huve  done  that  in  this  instance. 
The  debate  ou  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
DoMi.vi.  K  moved  to  a  close;  the'  time 
exniied.  I  did  not  v.ant  to  rai.-^e  the  point 
of  permanencss.  but  I  would  have  as  a 
last  rc-oit.  .B -t  I  thoii.-ht.  a-,  the  Sen- 
ator sat  in  his  chair,  that  he  indicated 
he  would  just  have  a  voice  vote.  I  was 
waiting  to  .-ce  what  he  wished  to  do.  I 
suppo.sc  now  that  he,  likewise,  was  wait- 
m-  to  .-,ce  wh  -t  I  intended  to  do.  So  the 
matter  went  to  a  voice  vote.  The  Sen- 
ator, at  any  time  before  the  Chair  an- 
nounced that  result,  could  have  asked 
for  a  division:  he  could  have  asked  for 
a  yea-and-nry  vote.  I  later  eot  cr.n- 
.sent  that  the  restilt  be  nesjated  so  that 
the  amendment  was  returned  to  its  orig- 
inal state. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  feels  as  he 
does.  I  do  not  think  he  has  been  dealt 
with  unfairly.  There  was  certainly  no 
intention  on  n-.y  part  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  him  from  a  parliamentary  stand- 
pomt.  I  arranged  for  his  amendment  to 
be  put  back  where  it  was  ab  initio,  from 
the  beginning,  .so  that  he  could  have  a 
second  chance. 

If  the  Senator  wants  even  now  to  have 
a  vote  on  his  amendment,  I  will  even  be 
a-^-reeable  at  Ihi.s  point  to  ask  for  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  still 
be, considered  as  in  order;  but  I  will  say 
that  if  he  does  that,  rather  than  raise 
a  point  of  germaneness.  I  will  be  con- 
strained to  move  to  table  his  amend- 


ment, which  will  giv?  all  Sen.ttors  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  tabling  motion. 
I  have  taken  the  time  of  the  Senate  in 
order  to  state  on  the  record  what  the 
situation  was.  so  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  misunderstanding,  and  I  apologize 
to  the  Senate  for  taking  this  time  to 
si5cak. 

.Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  situa+Son 
has  been  cleared  up.  The  Senator  fmm 
Mon  a.'ia  asked  fur  the  ruling  and  got 
it.  and  I  appreciate  it;  and  I  appreciate 
the  court e'^y  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  allov.ing  the  vote  to  be  neg- 
ated. So  let  us  ju-t  leave  it  that  wav. 

JTr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I 
ara  happy  to  do  that. 

Tiie  PRESlOIi^rO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i.j  i;i>^n  in  f'.'rthrr  amendment. 

:M:-.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD.  Mr.  President, 
inasnuich  as  the  vote  on  the  Kelley  nio- 
minalion  will  occur  at  12:30  today,  I  ask 
•unrnimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
.•ucli  time  as  he  may  need,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
.-achusetts,  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
o)>  (.'"irtn.  it  i'-  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1  yield  back  mv  time  on  the  bill, 
.so  that  bill  may  go  to  thud  reading. 

.^'Ti-.  COOX.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  mv  tune. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  tlie 
Scnat:r  wish  a  vote  on  the  bill  at  this 
lir  r :' 

Mi-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  I  ask 
un;  ranous  consent  that  the  vote  on  pas- 
a'^e  of  the  bill  occur  immediately  after 
th:  \ote  on  the  Kcllev  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OI-FICER.  Without 
cbieclion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  i.^  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  th  re  be  m  further  amendment  to 
be  i)roposed,  the  quc^^Pion  is  on  the  en- 
gro^'^ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  rcadmg,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


I 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  a,sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
both  the  Kelley  nomination  and  the 
pendmg  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  the  Kelley 
nomination  as  in  executive  session,  and 
on  the  pending  business.  i 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


puri^oses.  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  8877)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  acencies.  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974.  and  for  other'purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MESSAGE  FROiVI  TIIE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8877)  making  ap- 
proijriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 


MESSAGES  FROiM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mes'-agps  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  .secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
im  Ofncer  'Mr.  Ha-^ickli. >  laid  before  th? 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  .sulimitting  sundrv 
nomination^,  which  were  refcrr^'d  to  the 
apnrnpriPte  committees. 

I  For  nominations  received  tod 'v,  see 
th.e  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


THE  PRESIDENTS  VETO  OP  THE 
URGENT  SECOND  SUPPLEMENT  \L 
AFPROPRIATION 

?.Ir.  M.-\N.SFIEI.D.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  press  i-ei-oris  on  Tuesday, 
si)ckcsman  for  the  White  House  lec- 
tured the  Pics-dent  as  "taking  a  careful 
approacii  to  two  areas  of  potentialU- 
sharp  controversy  with  Congress."  and 
that  "Dcmily  Press  Secretary  Gerald  L. 
Warren  said  that  Nixon  would  consult 
with  congro!-:.-ionpl  leaders  before  decid- 
ing whether  to  sign  or  veto  legislation 
that  would  cut  off  funds  for  U.S.  militaiy 
activity  in  or  over  Cambodia  and  Laos." 
The  dispatch  goes  on  to  state: 
AUhough  Ni.Kou  .strongly  opposed  ilie  leg- 
islation prior  to  its  pa.s.sage  TueHcictv,  Warren 
said  the  President  now  wants  to  Undv  tbe 
i.ssiie.  The  .spokesman  would  not  sav  whether 
Senator  John  C.  Tower,  of  Tex.as!  bad  the 
benefit  of  inside  information  when  lie  told 
the  newsmen  he  wa.s  "inclined  to  think  the 
Pre.sident  will  not  veto  the  bill." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  the  deepest 
concern  and  regret,  despair  and  perhaps 
a  degree  of  shock  and  alarm  that  I  greet 
the  President's  announced  veto  of  the 
urgent  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion measure.  The  word  "urgent"  is  not 
my  characterization.  Its  urgency  was  so 
maintained  at  the  time  this  funding  pro- 
posal was  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration. 

My  concern  and  regret  are  founded  on 
the  fact  that  the  moneys  contained  and 
approved  in  this  measure  are  supposedly 
absolutely  essential  if  this  Nation  is  to 
pursue  those  policies  and  programs  at 
home  and  abroad  that  are  vital  to  the 
interests  of  this  Nation — programs  deal- 
ing with  health  and  welfare  and,  yes, 
even  national  security. 

My  shock  and  alarm,  however,  lie  in 
the  fact  that  I  suspect  most  assuredly 
that  the  veto  was  occasioned  because  of 
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the  bombing  halt  provided  by  this  pro- 
posal as  it  was  sent  to  the  White  House. 
Let  me  just  say  that  the  action  taken 
in  vetoing  this  measure  If  not  reversed 
can  lead  only  to  a  constitutional  impasse 
over  the  issue  of  war  and  peace  and  over 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
affect  those  issues  as  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  the  history  of  this  Republic. 
It  is  clear  beyond  doubt  that  the  em- 
bargo on  bombing  was  not  just  the  voice 
of  the  Senate,  not  just  the  voice  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  the  loud 
and  clear  will  of  the  American  people 
expressed  and  exercised  throtigh  their 
duly  elected  representatives.  To  ignore 
it,  to  veto  it,  is  most  alarming. 

I  can  only  say,  and  I  beheve  I  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  in  saying  that  this  veto 
will  not  and  must  not  inliibit  this  effort 
to  shut  off  the  use  of  American  resources 
to  cariT  on  these  continued  actions  in 
Cambodia  and  in  other  parts  of  Indo- 
china. This  particular  bill  may  be  vetoed 
and  indeed  the  veto  may  be  sustained, 
but  there  will  be  other  laws  required  and 
they,  too,  must  be  presented  for  signa- 
ture in  the  next  few  days.  It  is  my  judg- 
meirt  that  they,  too,  will  contain  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  America-n  peo- 
ple on  the  issue  of  the  continued  war  in 
Cambodia  and  the  way  in  which  tax- 
payer funds  are  used  to  press  that  war 
forward  with  planes  and  lx>mbs,  with 
destruction  arid  de\  astation. 

What  the  Congress  has  attempted  to 
do  is  to  stop  an  ill-advised,  illegal,  un- 
constitutional slaughter  of  Cambodians 
by  American  bombing.  In  5  months  of 
this  year  and  approximately  110  days  of 
continuous  bombings,  we  have  dropped 
over  200,000  tons  of  bombs  on  Cambodia 
compared  to  175.000  tons  of  bombs  in  the 
preceding  3  years. 

The  bombing  at  times  has  been  heavier 
than  the  Christmas  season — season  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace — against  Hanoi,  Hai- 
phong and  North  Vietnam. 

In  all  of  Indochina,  we  have  dropped 
approximately  6.G  million  t«ns  of  bombs 
compared  to  3.2  million  tons  of  bombs 
in  all  of  World  War  II,  an  increase  of 
3.3  million  tons  of  bombs,  let  alone  the 
casualties  we  have  suffered,  the  cost  en- 
tailed and  the  problems  created  here  at 
home. 

The  United  States  does  not  belong  in 
Indochina  and  never  has,  and  of  all  the 
places  we  do  not  belong  in,  Cambodia  is 
the  most  outstanding.  We  are  supporting 
a  corrupt  dictator.  We  have  created  a 
client  state  and  we  are  keeping  it  in 
power  through  bombings. 

While  the  cost  has  been  high  for  us. 
it  has  been  higher  for  the  Indochinese 
people.  Where  is  this  peace  with  honor 
which  we  have  been  told  about  time  and 
time  again?  Why  are  we  creating  new 
American  dead  and  new  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Cambodia? 

A  veto  can  precipitate  an  extremely 
dangerous  economic  situation.  It  is  an 
ill-advised  move  which  goes  contrary  to 
the  will  and  the  wishes  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  If  the  veto  is 
upheld.  It  would  be  our  intention — I  re- 
peat— to  attach  similar  Cambodian 
riders  to  every  other  possible  piece  of 


legislation,  and  we  will  do  it,  because  mi- 
der  the  Constitution  only  the  Congr&ss 
has  been  given  the  warmaking  power, 
not  the  President,  and  Congress  has 
spoken. 

If  the  Pre^;dent  do.'s  not  want  to  stop 
the  bombin-T  in  Cambodia  but  does  want 
to  stop  the  Government  from  function- 
in:;,  th:it  is  the  President's  rcsponsibilitv 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
list',  nod  with  grave  concern  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I.  too.  was 
-shocked  to  receive  v.ord  of  this  veto.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader  for 
further  clarification  as  to  the  statemrnt 
he  has  made.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
cedure, we  v,ill  be  voting  on  whether  or 
not  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  the  House  v.ill 
be. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  House  will  act  first. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  House  will  have 
that  opportunity  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
very  likely  the  veto  would  be  upheld,  but 
that  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  Eagle- 
ton  amendment  by  any  means,  because 
it  will  be  offered  ac;ain  and  again  and 
a-ain  until  the  w  ill  of  the  people  prevails. 
Mr.  PERCY.  So  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  see  that  the  Cambodian 
amendment  is  not  in  any  way  dropped; 
the  will  of  Con.i;rTss  will  continue,  and  it 
v,ill  be  offered  on  every  sinale  bill  that  is 
appropriate  for  it  to  be  attached  to.  and 
the  Prosidi  nt  v.ill  then  be  faced  with  the 
decision  each  and  every  time  ho  vetoes  a 
bill,  and  the  efforts  will  continue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership,  but  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  hope  there 
would  not  be  another  ui^jcoming  urgent 
supplemental  approjHiation  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  vetoed  the  .second  sup- 
plem.ental  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1973,  H.R.  7447,  on  which  action  by  Con- 
gress had  been  comijleted  last  night. 

The  President  has  once  again  rejected 
the  expressed  will  of  the  Congress  not 
only  on  a  number  of  domestic  needs,  but 
also  the  expressed  will  of  the  Congress 
in  demanding  an  end  to  the  cruel  and  il- 
legal bombing  of  Cambodia. 

This  apparent  reflex  action  on  the  part 
of  the  President  reflects  a  total  failure 
to  consider  the  profoimdly  serious  impact 
of  denying  these  funds  for  programs  of 
vital  importance  to  communities  acrass 
America  and  to  thou-sands  upon  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens. 

The  President's  veto  undermines  an 
intensive  effort  in  which  I  and  other 
Senators  and  Congressmen  have  been 
engaged  to  assure  the  provision  of  sum- 
mer job  opportunities  for  several  hun- 
dred thousand  disadvantaged  youth  in 
areas  of  poverty  across  the  Nation,  at 
the  same  level  as  last  year. 

The  President's  veto  shuts  down  a 
number  of  education  programs  serving 
handicapped  children,  by  denying  $13,8 
million  in  additional  funds  desperately 
needed  to  keep  these  programs  alive 
through  September.  It  v.ill  be  recalled 
that  this  crisis  would  not  have  arisen  in 
the  fir.~t  place  if  the  President's  own  ad- 
ministration had  not  committed  an  il- 
legal activity  in  backdating  contracts 
la  4  J  car.  the  correction  of  wliich  neces- 


sitated the  withdrawal  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fi.scal  year. 

The  President's  veto  ignores  the  nu- 
trition needs  of  children  by  rejecting  S6 
million  appropriated  for  school  lunch 
facilities. 

Tlie  President's  vote  completely  dis- 
regards the  extcn.-,ive  damat;e  infiicted 
in  major  areas  of  the  country  bv  fioods 
over  the  pa.st  2  years,  by  haltint:  the  ap- 
propriation of  $35  million  for  fiood  res- 
toration work  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  President's  veto  would  .scuttle  the 
major  accomplishments  of  Congress  in 
enactinit  legislation  to  substantially  im- 
l)ro\e  medical  care  for  America's  vet- 
erans, by  turning  down  an  appropiia- 
tion  of  $20  million  for  a-ssistanco  for 
Health  Manpower  Training  Institutions. 

The  President  s  veto  rejects  the  coun- 
sel of  Hou-e-.Senate  conferees  that  ap- 
liropriations  already  enacted  by  Ccn-ress 
for  major  he  dth  programs  be  released 
from  impoundment  and  obligated  forth- 
with. 

Th.e  President's  veto  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  urgent  appeal  of  thousands  of  youtn 
in  need  of  financial  aid  to  pm-oue  a  col- 
le;;e  education. 

The  President's  veto  compounds  the 
irresponsibility  of  his  earlier  veto  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  amendments, 
by  di:  appro\  in.','  an  appropriation  of  S610 
million  for  vitally  needed  State  programs 
under  the  existing  act. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  h'ghlight^ 
of  the  extensive  impact  upon  this  Nation 
of  the  Presider.fs  veto  of  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans v.ill  be  denied  services  viiich  they 
desperately  need.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  bomb  a  K'limitive  countiT.  Cam- 
bodia. A  stubborn  President  refuses  to  co- 
operate with  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  peoi.^le.  I  strongly  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  act  immediately  to  override  this 
veto. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
long  line  of  distres,-,ing  vetoes  by  Pre.i- 
dent  Nixon  over  the  past  4  years!  todav's 
ve'o  of  the  end-the-bombing  legislation 
V  ill  rank  as  his  crudest  and  least  ju.sti- 
fiable  veto. 

No  action  by  thePresiden!  more  clearlv 
demonstrates  the  totalitarian  attitude 
that  has  come  to  be  called  the  V.'atcrgate 
mentality— alone  in  the  White  House. 
out  of  touch  with  Congress,  out  of  touch 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  rf 
the  Nation,  the  President  has  decreed 
that  America  shall  go  on  killing  and 
bombing  in  Indochina. 

Lor.g  after  our  troops  and  prisoners 
have  come  home,  long  after  any  ix^s^sible 
justification  for  the  bombing  has  van- 
i.shed.  the  war  continues  for  millions  of 
innocent  men  and  women  and  children 
of  Indochina.  They  a-sk  America.  "Why?" 
What  reply  can  we  give,  except  that  we 
have  a  bitter  and  embattled  President 
%vho  does  not  understand  his  country? 

Now,  however.  Congress  is  strong  in 
its  common  new  resolve  to  end  the  kill- 
ing. And  so.  I  urge  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  muster  the  strength  to  over- 
ride the  veto,  and  thereby  demonstrate 
to  the  President,  in  language  he  can 
understand,  that  America  wants  peace. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION— NOMINATION 
OF  CLARENCE  M.  KELLEY  TO  BE 
DIRECTOR  OP  THE  FEDERAL  BU- 
REAU OF  INVESTIGATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  12:30  having 
arrived,  the  Senate  will  go  into  executive 
Fc=sion  and  proceed  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion: Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
to  the  nomination  of  Clarence  M.  Kelley 
to  be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation? 

Tne  yeas  rrd  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  p«;.'si.'=;nnt  leKi.lative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Dclav  are  iMr. 
BiDEN-i,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark  I    are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  aho  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stexnisi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  i^rescnt  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Cl.apki  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Packwood) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  v.a.s  annoimccd— vcas  9G. 
nav.<  0.  as  follows: 

I  No    237  Ex.  I 
YEAS — 9G 
A!>)urc-k  F,  n-r  Mcniale 

Montaya 

Muskitt 
N-Iv  u 

NUMIl 

I'astore 
P(  arson 
Pell 


Aii;eii 

Kulb-i:'ht 

AlU-u 

G'ki-Aatcr 

Bukcr 

t-.rav"l 

EartMt 

Or:!fin 

E.-«vh 

n-iriifv 

BiTiU 

Hans-.n 

Be!lnK-.ii 

Hurt 

Bfliljelt 

Il.irtke 

Bfti'scn 

r.'-Vri'll 

E.ble 

ratncirt 

Brock 

Hai-hu'.vay 

Bri>';kc 

lU-lins 

B\ir:<!,-,- 

H..Ul!1-:s 

Biirrlick 

Hruska 

B-rd. 

Hn'tdleston 

ft.. .  ry  F  .  J 

r.     Hu'.^hos 

Ptrcy 
Prr'Xniire 
Ri.n  l<  Iph 
Ribiri.ff 

Sa.xbe 
Schv.cikt'r 
Scott.  Pfi. 
B'  rcl.  R.bcrt  C   Humphrey  Scott.  Va. 

C.iiiu-'n  Imuve  SRarknuiu 

Case  Juck'jon  SlatTord 

Chiles  Javits  Stevins 

Ch'ir^'h  Johnston  St'jvciison 

Cook  Kennedy  Svmin-ton 

Cotton  Lon-,'  Taft 

Cr;'n=i;jn  Mai,'nuson  Talma'ii^e 

Curils  'iiinsiiild  Thunnond 

Dok-  Mi'thias  Tower 

Dorncnicl  MvC!ell,.!i  Tunney 

Donuuuk  McClure  W cicker 

Ea^lf.on  .MrC;rf!  WiU.ams 

Eu£t!.i;.',l  McGovern  Youn^ 

Ervin  M.-Intyic 

Euiiu.n  Mitcaif 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Pirkwood 
Steniiis 

So  the  nomination  w.is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  only  one  request  to  make 
of  the  new  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  I  want  to  make 
that  rcriuest  publicly  on  the  f!cnr  of  the 
Senate.  My  request  is  this:  Plce.se  kccji 
the  FBI  out  of  partisan  poliMcs. 


Birien 
Clark 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  return  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  busines.s. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  LAW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  passage  of  S.  343. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the  next 
vote  which  occurs  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
HA'iKfLi, I.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  h  ir.^  none,  and  it  is  eo  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  bill, 
S.  3'] 3.  bo  corrected  in  the  various  places 
s-1  as  to  coi'.f.jrm  to  the  intent  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Roth  amendment  which  has 
bc'-n  pieviou  ly  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object im.  it  is  so  ord.n'ed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  title  to  the 
dc<k. 

Til?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate v.iil  vote  fir  t  on  final  passage  of  the 
bin. 

Mr.  PASTOT?E.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
hn-e  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
a'e  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMTNICK.  Mr.  Pjc  ident,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  since 
v\e  are  denling  with  a  pretty  important 
.subject  heie.  whether  pcoiMc  will  be  able 
to  vote  for  their  elected  representatives. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Scn;->tor  would 
be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  the  mem- 
bership here  v.  hat  the  bill  does  as 
amended.  I  ,nsk  the  que.-tion  only  because 
the  bill  on  the  desks  of  Senators  is  not 
the  bill  on  which,  as  I  understand  it,  we 
will  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tiie  vote  be  v\ithheld? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  th'it  the  vote  on  the  pending  bill  be 
withheld  fi;r  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimou.^  consent  to  speak  for  1 
minute. 

Th-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obic'-li^n,  it  ;:  so  ord;:ed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  present 
law  vith  rcsp-ct  to  the  ditc  on  >vhich  the 
general  election  would  be  held. 

As  to  the  primary  elections,  the  bill 
provides  that  no  congre.,sional  primary 
shall  be  held  piior  to  the  fir.,t  Tuesday 
in  August. 

A;  to  the  national  conventions,  th:  bill 
lirovides  that  no  national  convention  will 
be  held  prior  to  the  third  Monday  in 
August. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  .shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion file  yeas  and  navs  have  -^C!  n  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con'^ent  that  I  might  pro- 
pound one  quc.-tion  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Vircinia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor be  allowed  2  minutes  in  which  to  do 
so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  was  a  provi- 
sion concerning  the  reporting  of  results 
in  either  primary  or  general  elections.  Is 
that  provision  in  the  bill  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  not.  The 
amendment  was  v.ithdrawn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  ?Tr.  President,  v.1ll  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  which  I 
think  is  very  pertinent  to  this  problem? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  If  I  imderstand  correct- 
ly, this  bill  will  not  be  effective  until 
1976.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  would  have  no  effect  on 
next  year's  election? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

l\Tr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Has  this  bill  been  amend- 
ed to  make  election  d?y  a  national  holi- 
day? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

'Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  the  holiday  docs 
not  applv  to  primary  elections? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
It  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  S.  343.  The 
ma'or  provision  of  this  bill,  as  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  majority  whip  iMr. 
RoEEHT  C.  Eyrd).  and  as  amended  end 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  as  further  amended 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  would  require 
that  primaries  or  nomination  conven- 
tions for  choosing  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  offices  of  U.S.  Senator, 
Commissioner  be  held  no  earlier  than 
the  first  Tuesday  in  Augu.st,  and  no 
later  than  the  first  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber. The  bill  would  not  directly  affect 
presidential  preference  primades  heM 
within  the  States,  but  would,  I  beheve. 
encourage  many  States  to  held  their 
presidential  primeries  v.ithin  the  same 
period. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  mo.-t  imi-or- 
tant  legislative  tnsks  facing  this  Con- 
gress is  election  lav,-  reform.  We  mu^t 
seek  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  encourage 
our  citizens  to  more  fully  participate  in 
the  electoral  proce.ss.  and  seek  every  leg- 
islative initiative  to  help  to  assure  the 
integrity  and  strength  of  that  process. 

In  a  very  fundamental  and,  in  my 
opinion,  practical  v.ay,  S.  343  would  be 
an  important  step  in  this  needed  reform. 
It  would  attempt  to  reduce  an  overly 
long  campaign  period,  and  this  would 
hopefully  result  in  lower  campaign  ex- 
penditures, and  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  voting  public.  This 
shortening  of  the  time  period  in  which 
congressional  primary  elections  could  be 
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held  would  also  provide  a  beneficial  uni- 
formity for  a  time  in  which  we  will  hope- 
fully have  laws  providing  free  radio  and 
television  time  for  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  the  Congress 
considers  election  law  reform  it  is  faced 
with  weighing  its  right  and  duty  to  leg- 
islate to  assure  the  public  of  free  and 
fair  elections,  against  the  first  amend- 
ment freedoms  of  speech  and  association, 
which  may  be  restricted  and  regulated 
by  such  legislation.  In  my  opinion,  S.  343 
is  excellently  drafted  and  its  major  pro- 
visions, unlike  some  of  those  in  other 
election  reform  bills  before  us,  do  not 
raise  serious  constitutional  issues.  Arti- 
cle I,  section  4.  and  article  II,  section  1 
of  the  Constitution  clearly  give  Congress 
the  right  to  make  regulations  concerning 
Federal  elections.  If  they  wish  to  have 
their  elections  for  State  officers  on  the 
same  day  as  those  for  Federal  represent- 
atives, some  States  may  have  to  amend 
their  own  constitutions.  Although  this 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  met  with  re.sist- 
ance,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  benefits 
enumerated  above  far  outweigh  the  diffi- 
culties involved. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  most  recent  presi- 
dential election  only  55  percent  of  eligible 
voters  cast  ballots.  The  exercise  of  the 
franchise  is  the  most  fundamental  way 
in  which  a  citizen  can  participate  in  the 
democratic  process.  If  this  right  is  not 
exercised  by  a  larger  percentage  of  our 
citizens,  this  process  cannot  remain  truly 
free  and  strong.  We,  as  legislators,  have  a 
duty  to  encourage  participation  in  this 
process.  This  bill  does  this  in  a  reason- 
able, and  in  my  opinion,  constitutional 
manner,  and  I  strongly  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  it  back. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  The  question  is:  Shall  the  bill 
pass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  are  absent  on  official  bu-siness. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I '  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  is 
necessarily  absent.   ' 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  71, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 


Golclwatcr 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatkell 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Huddlestcn 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Jackson 

Javiis 

MaijntiEon 

Mansfield 

Mathins 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mondale 

Montoya 

MoES 

Nelson 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bennett 

Byrd. 

Harry  F. 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Far.nin 


Jr. 


Niinn 

Pastcre 

Pearscn 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxnilre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Sa\be 

Si  hweiker 

NAYS— 23 

Hansen 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lent; 

MoClure 

McGovern 


Scott,  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadtze 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Muskle 

Scott,  Va. 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Towcr 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Packwood  Stennis 
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YEAS— 71 

Aiken 

Case 

B..n!ett 

Chiles 

Bavh 

Church 

Beall 

Cook 

Bellinon 

Cranston 

Beiuscn 

Dole 

Bible 

Domenici 

Brock 

Dominick 

Brooke 

Ea'-'leton 

Buckley 

Eastland 

Burdlck 

Ervin 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Fong 

Cannon 

Fulbright 

Bicien 
Clark 

So  the  bill  (S.  343 >  was  pas.sed,  as 
follows : 

S.  343 

An  act  relative  to  Federal  primary  elections 
and   national   conventions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tlic  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^icmbled,  Tliat  <a)  iX, 
under  the  law  of  any  State,  the  candidate 
of  a  political  party  for  election  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
determined  by  a  primary  election  or  by  a 
convention  conducted  by  that  party,  the 
primary  election  or  convention  shall  be  held 
at  any  time  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  August.  If  a  subsequent, 
additional  primary  election  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  nominee  of  any  political  party 
in  a  State,  that  additional  election  shall  be 
hold  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  first  such  primary  election. 

(b)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

{ 1 )  the  term  'State"  mear.s  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Territory  of 
Guam,  and  the  Territory  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; and 

(21  a  candidate  for  election  as  Resident 
Commissioner  to  the  United  Slates,  in  ti-.e 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  as  Delegate  to  the  Hou.=e  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  ca.se  of  the  Territory  of  Guam 
or  the  Territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1110 
(a)  (3)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fir.st 
Tuesday  In  May"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  first  Tuesday  in  Atigust ". 

Sec.  3.  (a I   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  conventions  held  by  national  poli- 
tical parties  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  for  the  oirices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
the  process  by  which  such  ofTicer.s  are  cho.sen 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  by  limiting  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  general  election  campaign  for  elec- 
tion to  such  offices  occurs,  the  integrity  of 
the  ele<noral  process  is  better  secured;   and 

i3)  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
Presidential  election  proce.ss  and  to  provide 
for  the  gciteral  welfare  of  the  Nation,  it  is 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  Concress  to  reg- 
ulate the  part  of  that  process  relating  to  tlie 
nomination  of  candidates  for  election  to  the 
o.Tice  of  President  by  prescribing  the  time 
during  which  such  conventions  shall  be  held. 

(b)  Any  political  party  which  nominates 
its  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  by  national  nominating  conven- 
tion shall  hold  that  convention  beginning  on 
the  third  Monday  of  August  of  the  year  in 
which  the  President  and  Vice  President  are 
elected. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 


shall  have  jtirisdlctlon.  upon  application 
made  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  enjoin  the 
members  of  a  political  party  from  conducting; 
a  national  nominating  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  tiie  candidate  of  that 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  President  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (bl. 

Seo.  4.  Section  6103ia)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
t'veen — 

"Veterans  Day.  the  fourth  Mohday  in  Oc- 
tober." and 

"Thanksgi'.  ing  Day.  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  November."  the  for.o.ving  new  item: 

"Election  Day,  the  firbt  Tuesday  ne.xt  after 
t:.e  first  Monday  in  November,  in  1976,  and 
every  second  year  thereafter." 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1976. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  tlie  vote  by  v.hich  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  relative  to  Federal  Primary  elec- 
tions and  National  Conventions." 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  TEM- 
PORARY INCREASE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway  > .  The  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  imfinished  busine.ss, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR.8410,   to  continue   the  existing   tem- 
porary   increase    in    the    public    debt    limit 
through   November  30,   1973.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
moas  consent,  without  prejudice  to  my 
rights,  that  I  may  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  229  and  234. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NONPERFORMING  ARTS  FL^'CTIONS 
OF  THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  17591  authorizing  further  appro- 
priations to  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior 
for  services  necessary  to  the  nonper- 
forming  ails  functions  of  the  Jolin  F. 
Keimedy  Center  for  tlie  Performing  Arts, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  an  amendment  on  page  1, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "appropriated", 
strike  out  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
saiy  for  carrymg  out  this  subsection" 
and  insert  "for  the  purpose  of  carrving 
out  tliis  subsection,  not  to  exceed  S2.- 
400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
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endinp  June  30,  1975.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
s;oond  sent  'ncp  of  subsection  (e)  of  section 
6  of  the  John  P  Kennedy  Center  Act  (72 
Stat.  1638).  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
b:?  .-ippropriated  for  the  piirpose  of  c.irr\in„' 
c'.it  this  siih.^ecti-in.  mt  to  exceed  .?2.4od.noj 
for  t;;e  fiscal  yenr  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
;:-2j^no00O  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1  '  7  *»  " 


June  27,  1973 


Tiio  nmcr.dment  v.-as  an'^ed  to. 

The  l;ill  v,:..s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  icadir.g,  read  the  tliird  time, 
a;id  pa-cd. 


JOHN  V.TSLEY  POWELL  FEDERAL 
BJILDING 

The  bill  iS.  1618)  to  name  the  head- 
QU.i.tcrs  buildlns  in  the  Geolocical  Sur- 
\Qy  Nr.Monl  Center  under  con-'^truction 
in  Reston,  Va.,  a.s  the  -John  \V5.<^lcv 
Powc'l  Foder?!  BuildiniT"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  cn-^ros-cd  for  a  third  rcad- 
:n  %  rutd  tho  Ihird  tiiue,  rnd  P-i;::d,  a.", 

Be  it  enacted  bu  fne  Senate  and  House  of 
U'-'orrsentitives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americi  in  Covijrcss  asscjnbled.  That  the 
!ie.-.dc]u.u-ters  iniildi'  g  in  the  Department  of 
I.uerior'3  Go  )Io..;ic.\l  Survey  N..t:oaal  Ce.iter 
n,x.v  under  o  -.triictlon  in  Resto.i,  Virginia, 
shall  hererfrer  bo  k;'owu  and  c'cslgnatcd  as 
tho  •J.jhn  V:  slev  Powell  Fetienal  Bui!dt"5". 
Any  refe:e..co  l.a  a  la-.v.  mip.  repulatio  :. 
docume  It,  re:ord,  or  other  paper  of  the 
U.iited  St.iici  to  such  b'.ulding  shall  h"  hold 
to  be  a  rercreii:c  to  t!-.e  -Joim  Wcilov  Powell 
Federal  B;ii:dl.;s". 


co:;ri.\u.\TON  of  existiiCg  tem- 

POR.-vRy  INCP.E.ASE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  re.;u:ned  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  84101  to  continue  tiie 
c.\iitin7  le.npor.uy  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  through  November  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  jjurpose.s. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  in  order  that 
a  mcaiiinuul  vote  may  be  had  with  re- 
gard to  the  four  major  poition.s  of  the 
commi'tee  amendment,  I  a^k  unanimou.s 
con.Ncnt  that  the  commit 'ee  amendment 
be  divided  into  the.se  four  part.=;: 

One.  B:-mnin3  on  pa?e  3,  line  9, 
through  pa-re  5,  line  14— this  part  has 
the  5.6  percent  co.st-of-livinT  inorca.-^e  in 
.so:ial  s:'cuntv  benefits. 

Two.  Be.'innin!?  on  pa'-;.e  5.  line  15, 
thrcu'  h  j;a-c  18.  line  3.  and  beainning  on 
paTe  20.  lino  3.  throuch  pa':.''  28.  line  5. 
This  contains  the  increase  in  the  sup- 
plemental .^^ecufity  income  payments, 
and  otht-r  i>rovJsions  to  correct  over.'-i^hts 
in  H.R.I. 

Tliree.  Eetrinninpr  on  pa?e  18.  line  4 
throu-h  paL'e  20,  line  2.  This  part  pro- 
vides a  6-month  delay  in  the  effective 
date  of  the  HEW  social  services  regula- 
tions. 

Four.  Be??inninff  on  patre  28.  line  6 
tnrough  pa-je  44,  line  14.  This  includes 
the  provi.'^ions  relatin?  to  impoundment 
iirocedui-es  and  expenditure  limitations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
hv:  the  right  to  object,  since  other  Mem- 
bers are  not  on  the  floor.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  their  riE;ht,s  are  not  being 
affected  significantly  by  this  request.  I 
.'^hould  therefore  like  to  proi^ound  a  par- 
liament a  !•>■  i  n  r;  1  li  r  \- . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcm  Mi'hican  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  the  absence  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request  being  made 
by  the  di.>tingui.shcd  chnirmrin  of  the 
commi'tee.  is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  Sen- 
ator can  demand  a  division  ol  the  Ques- 
tion in  anv  event? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Senator 
ha>  that  li-ht  to  demand  a  division  on 
any  nucstinn  which  is  divisible,  and  this 
ono  i<;  diviMble. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Tliat  would  be  mv  un- 
d  lotandiiig  of  it.  so  that,  under  tho  cir- 
cumstr^ncei.  there  would  be  no  point  in 
cb"crt-n?.  even  if  there  were  an  objec- 
tion that  could  be  made,  so  I  am  not  go- 
iiiT  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  request 
involves  n  division  which  includes  two 
i*^?nis  v.hirh  are  not  placed  in  .sequence  in 
iho  b*ll.  .■:o  that  we  would  vote  on  them 
tT^'tlicr.  I  make  tint  rc'iue=t  becan.-e 
tho^o  sections  are  related.  They  deal  with 
r.-ed  persons  who  would  be  entitled  to 
weUarc  benefits  at  the  present  time,  or 
are  cli"ib:e  for  medicaid  benefits.  Their 
ri=li;s  would  be  protected  under  the  com- 
mi-J.-e  bill.  I  recommend  this  so  as  to 
:ave  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  votin-?  on 
all  these  related  sections  at"  one  time. 
That  part  of  my  r-?que.st  renuii-es  a  iinan- 
)moa;-con.'-ent  agreement  to  vote  on 
liic  -!'  ::.cclion5  en  bloc. 

I  In.ve  no  objection  to  voting  on  them 
.-eiarattly.  I  just  think  it  would  save  time 
of  the  Senate  to  vote  en  bloc  on  both 

Mr.  BEXNETT.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  irom  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

rjr.  BENNETT.  I  was  not  completely 
clear.  Docs  the  Senator  intend  to  have 
only  one  vote  on  these  two  matters? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  modify  my  request 
and  ask  unanimous  con.<^cnt  that  the 
committee  amendment  remain  subiect  to 
rmendment  so  that  any  Senator  who 
v.ants  to  separate  out  one  part  of  it  can 

C;0  SO. 

xMr.  BENNT:TT.  These  arc  two  separate 
iro^os  <ls.  There  may  be  some  Members 
of  the  Senate   who  would   like  to  vote 
one  v.-.iy  on  one  and  one  way  on  another 
I   understood   that   the   Senator   would 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  the  part  that 
woul.i  affect  persons  in  medicaid  was 
a;4rced  to  in  the  committee  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  I  would  think  the  vote  would 
be  even  more  impressive  than  a  vote  on 
tl:e  SSI  portion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Maybe  I  did  not  under- 
stand. The  Senator  is  asking  for  a  vote 
on  the  social  security  and  then  another 
vote  on  the  SSI? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  the  area  I 
mis.sed.  As  long  as  there  are  going  to  be 
two  separate  votes  on  those  two  matters. 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  think  it  is  desir- 
able that  there  be  a  separate  vote  on 


these  two  matters,  and  the  request  would 
include  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Jeff  Peterson,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  RiBicoFFi,  be  privil:ged  to  remain 
on  the  floor  during  the  comideration  of 
and  the  votes  on  H.R.  8410. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoiit 
cbjpction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
ch  iirmnn  had  the  privilege  of  making 
his  opening  statement  last  night:  and 
since  I  was  forced  to  be  out  of  Washing- 
ton, my  opening  statement  could  not 
come  then,  and  I  shall  make  it  now. 

This  is  the  debt  limit  bill  th^at  we 
v.ill  now  sp'end  seme  several  houi's  di-- 
cussing  along  v.-i^h  some  am.-'-.Kiments 
that  may  be  added  to  it. 

It  v.as  not  very  long  ago  v.h:n  the 
debt  limit  bill  could  be  described  as 
Congress  annual  exercise  in  flagella- 
tion of  th'j  Secretary  of  the  Trca-ury 
for  requesting  Congre.'-s  to  provide  him 
with  funds  to  supplement  tax  receipts 
so  that  he  coukl  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmcnts  bills.  Now  the  debt  limit  bill 
has  become  one  of  Co:igress  favorite 
pam^s.  It  is  so  enjoyable  that  we  plav 
it  with  greater  frequency— tiiree  time- 
last  year  and  at  least  twice  this  vc.gr, 
.so  far. 

I  thought  I  might  de.scribe,  fir.-t,  1h? 
Hou^e  bill  v.-e  are  now  considering  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  amendments  we 
propose.  As  it  came  from  the  House, 
this  bill  contained  three  provi-ions-  an* 
extension  of  the  present  debt  limit  for 
5  months:  an  amendment  to  the  Treas- 
ury Departments  authority  to  is  'r 
long-term  bonds  with  interest  ra»e^ 
above  4'.,  percent:  and  authority  for 
the  Treasury  to  issue  a  check-bo.ici  tvpe 
of  .security  for  income  tax  refunds. 

The   present   debt   limit    is   extended 
at   S4C5   billion   for   5   months   through 
November  30  of  this  year.  But  we  will 
have  it  tack  again  and  go  throu-h  this 
exercise    at    least    once    more.    At    the 
1 'recent    time,    the   limit   consists    of    a 
permanent  limit  of  S400  billion  and  a 
temporary  additional  limit  of  $65  bil- 
lion which  expires  at  midnight  Satur- 
day and  must  be  rencv.-ed  by  that  time. 
The  administration  initirllv  requested 
an  increase  in   the   total   limitaiion   to 
$435   billion   throuth   all   of  fi.scrl  ycia- 
1974,    vhieh    ends   Juno    30,    1974.    The 
House  deeidcd  to  extend  the  present  $465 
billion  limit  for  I  he  5-month  period.  The 
Trea  ury  Department  would  prefer  the 
hii'her  limit  for  oil  of  the  new  fiscal  vear 
but  it  decided  that  it   h;id  no  major  dis- 
agreement   with    the    extension    of    the 
present  limit  for  a  short  period.  In  fact, 
it  has  indicated  that  it  can  mnnage  it,s 
activities   under   the   $465   billion   limit 
through  the  end  of  next  November,  al- 
though the  limit  will  .squeeze  the  cash 
balance  to  $4  billion  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust and  November,  according  to  present 
projections. 

The  second  House  provision  the  Treas- 
ury agreed  to  relates  to  the  Interest  rate 
ou  long-term  bonds.  Two  years  ago,  Con- 
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grass  gave  the  Treasury  Department  au- 
thority to  issue  $10  billion  of  long-term 
bonds  with  interest  rates  above  the  stat- 
utory 4ii-percent  limit.  The  Treasury 
has  exercised  this  authority  seven  times 
since  mid-August  1971  at  coupon  rates 
that  have  varied  between  e'a  and  7  per- 
cent. Presently,  there  are  $8.4  billion 
of  such  long-term  bonds  outstanding. 

Approximately  half  of  that  total,  or 
$3.9  billion,  is  held  by  Government  ac- 
counts and  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 
These  holdings  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
Treasiu-y  Department  to  issue  such  bonds 
to  the  general  pubhc,  but  at  the  .same 
time,  there  are  good  reasons  for  the 
managers  of  several  Government  ac- 
counts to  hold  these  Government  bonds. 

When  enacted  2  years  ago.  Congress 
did  not  contemplate  that  the  Govern- 
ment accounts  would  be  covered  under 
the  limit,  and  the  limitation  on  these 
securities  is  meaningless  because,  by  law, 
the  interest  rate  on  these  portfolios  is 
limited  to  the  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  securities. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  solves  the 
problem  by  excluding  bonds  held  by  Gov- 
ernment accounts  from  the  $10  billion 
limitation.  Government  accounts  may 
sell  their  holdings  of  these  bonds  to  the 
public,  which  would  increa.se  the  amount 
outstanding  subject  to  the  limitation, 
but  a  sale  may  not  be  made  when  it  would 
raise  the  public  holdings  above  $10 
billion. 

The  third  and  final  House  provision  is 
what  I  believe  is  a  very  ingenious  device 
to  help  us  combat  inflation.  The  projiosal 
calls  for  a  check-bond  that  can  be  is.sued 
by  the  Treasury  as  a  way  of  paying  a  tax 
refund  on  the  income  tax.  This  was  de- 
veloped in  response  to  situations  like 
those  the  Treasury  Department  faced 
this  spring.  There  was  substantial  over- 
withholding  in  1972  from  wages  and  sal- 
aries which  led  to  an  increase  of  about 
$6  billion  in  refund  payments.  This  gen- 
erated great  concern  about  the  potential 
for  a  serious  inflationary  impact  from  the 
sudden  spending  of  that  large  amount  of 
money  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  manv  tax- 
payers apparently  prefer  to  be  over- 
withheld  because  they  consider  it  to  be  a 
desirable  form  of  savings.  The  check- 
bond  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
continue  saving  simply  by  not  redeeming 
the  check  as  soon  as  it  is  received. 

In  operation,  the  check-bond  is  really 
quite  simple.  In  the  case  of  calendar  year 
taxpayers,  it  will  be  available  for  all  in- 
dividual income  tax  returns  that  are  filed 
by  April  15.  All  refund  checks  on  such 
returns  will  carry  an  effective  date  of 
January  1,  and  if  they  are  not  cashed  by 
July  1  of  the  same  year,  they  will  auto- 
matically become  savings  bonds  that 
earn  interest  from  Januao'  1  at  the  rate 
now  applicable  for  series  E  savings  bonds. 
During  its  deliberations  on  the  debt 
limit  bill,  the  Finance  Committee  also 
considered  other  subjects.  There  are  sev- 
eral social  security  amendments  and  two 
provisions  provide  for  an  expenditure 
ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  a  proce- 
dure to  govern  impoundments  of  budget 
authority  by  the  President  or  other  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  branch. 


The  committee  amendments  also  cover 
5  areas  under  the  social  security  pro- 
grams. In  my  opinion,  some  of  these  pro- 
visions have  merit,  but  favorable  action 
on  them  in  this  bill  is  inappropriate. 
Hearings  were  held  with  respect  to  only 
one  of  the  amendments.  I  do  not  belie\e 
in  precipitate  action  of  this  type.  In- 
stead. I  believe,  the  Finance  Committee 
should  have  taken  the  time  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  these  proposals,  devote 
time  to  the  proper  markup  of  the  propos- 
als and  then,  to  the  extent  ihe  amend- 
ments were  considered  desirable,  to  add 
them  to  a  social  security  bill  now  before 
the  committee. 

The  first  of  the  amendments  provides 
that  the  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  social  secm-ity  benefit  payments 
will  become  effective  on  January  1.  1974. 
instead  of  January  1,  1975.  as  under 
present  law.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  bring  about  an 
increase  in  benefit  payments  of  approxi- 
mately 5.6  percent  next  Januar>-.  The 
increase  would  offset  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  that  has  taken  place  ae- 
tveen  June  1972  and  this  month. 

Ihe  argument  for  this  action  is  that 
the  increased  cost  of  living  has  its  great- 
est impact  on  the  aged  beneficiaries  of 
the  social  security  program  who  are  ea-^t 
able  to  find  other  ways  to  offset  the 
higher  cost  of  living.  I  realize  this  kind  of 
statement  has  wide  appeal,  but  it  fails 
to  consider  that  the  social  security  re- 
cipients received  a  20-pcrcent  benefit  in- 
crease la.st  September. 

When  the  benefit  increase  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  it  was  argued  that 
this  20  percent  would  take  care  of  the 
potential  cost-of-living  increase  until 
January  1975.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  first  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase  in  social  security 
was  deferred  until  Januai-y  1975.  Now. 
imder  this  bill,  we  propose  to  give  a 
double  shot  for  cost-of-living  increases 
in  the  present  fiscal  year — that  share  of 
the  20  percent  which  was  provided  for 
that  purpose  last  September  and  a  second 
shot  in  this  bill. 

Another  problem  with  the  amendment 
is  its  impact  on  the  financing  through 
the  trust  fund.  Under  legislation  passed 
last  year,  contributions  must  be  great 
enough  to  maintain  the  balance  in  the 
trust  fund  at  a  minimum  level  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  annual  benefit  payments. 
Previously  it  was  maintained  on  a  100- 
percent  basis  and  before  that  it  was  to 
be  funded  on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. 
Budget  estimates  show  that  the  trust 
fund  balance  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1974  would  be  close  to  89  percent  of  that 
years  outlays.  With  this  increase  in  bene- 
fit payments,  there  will  be  a  smaller  net 
contribution  made  to  the  trust  fuiid  bal- 
ance in  fiscal  year  1974.  As  a  result,  the 
balance  next  Jime  30  will  be  about  82 
percent  of  fiscal  year  1974"s  outlays.  This 
decline  while  not  reducing  the  balance 
below  the  required  ratio,  takes  it  a  very 
long  step  in  that  dii-ection.  One  more  step 
of  that  size  would  require  that  the  wage 
base  and  or  the  payroll  tax  be  increased 
in  order  to  preserve  the  trust  fimd  bal- 
ance at  even  this  minimum  level. 

Up  until  this  time  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  always  prided  itself  that 


whenever  it  provided  increases  in  the  so- 
cial .security  benefits  it  matched  them 
with  increased  taxes  to  support  them. 
But.  we  are  now  taking  a  step  to  break 
that  tradition,  and  we  are  .setting  a  new 
precedent.  I  am  worried  about  that.  If  we 
do  it  this  time,  ilicn  maybe  the  next  time 
we  fa:e  th;.-  problem,  we  will  be  told  that 
b(  cause  the  trust  fund  balance  is  above 
75  peicr-nl  of  1  yc.Trs  benefit  payments  it 
is  safe  to  go  on  drawinu  against  future 
benefits  for  y.iiieh  curient  taxpayers  are 
pa'  mg. 

.\Ir.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

:.Tr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  ihe 
fact  that  in  1969  there  was  a  big  ac- 
tuarial .surplus  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, and  v.e  voted  a  15-percent  social 
security  increase,  and  it  did  not  require 
an  increa.se  in  the  tax  rate  because  the 
financing  at  tiiat  time  was  on  such  a 
conservative  basis  that  no  tax  increase 
was  required? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  What  we  did  in  1972 
was  to  say.  •Well,  we  are  going  to  reduce 
the  required  minimum  balance  in  the 
fund  from  100  to  75  percent,  so  that  gives 
us  a  windfall,  which  we  do  not  need  to 
cover." 

That  was  carefully  planned  so  that  we 
v.ould  arrive  at  that  j)oint  .-ometime  in 
the  future.  By  doubling  up  the  cost- 
of-living  increa.«:es  for  this  fiscal  year,  we 
are  bringing  the  day  closer  when  to 
maintain  tlie  7.^  percent  we  have  to  have 
a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  LONG.  Tlie  point  I  am  making  is 
that  the  increases  in  the  past  have  not 
always  been  accompanied  by  tax  in- 
creases. We  have  had  increases  where 
there  have  not  been  tax  increases,  be- 
cause there  were  sufficient  finances  to 
cover  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  we  do  that  by  re- 
ducing the  tru'-t  fund  rc.'-erve  balance. 
Vv'e  decided  75  percent  was  absolutely 
the  rock  bottom  we  could  consider,  but 
now  v.e  are  pushing  it  down,  not  below 
that  today,  but  we  are  hastening  the  day 
when  we  will. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tlie  yca<;  and  nays  be  ordered  on  the 
fir-i  part  of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
about  this  matter.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  the  anticipated  revenue  was  from 
the  social  security  tax  for  this  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure  here.  Action  on  this  bill  has  come 
so  fast  that  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
prepare  myself  for  a  complete  and  de- 
tailed discu.'-sion  of  it. 

Mr.  H.ARTKE.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
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the  amount  of  the  trust  fund  collections 
for  fiscal  year  1974? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  have  those 
figuies.  They  may  be  here. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  rea.son  I  a.'^k  the 
que.-tion  is  that  I  think,  as  demonstrated, 
nne  rf  the  reasons  that  the  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1974  is  anticipated  to  be 
much  less  than  before  i.-.  the  fact  that  the 
trust  fund  account  is  poing  to  be  in- 
crea-=ed  and  have  a  surplus  of  about  S16 
billion.  Docs  the  Senator  di-acroe  with 
that? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  a  table  liere. 
In  a  moment  or  two  I  will  have  those 
f.'.:u:;'s  and  be  able  to  answer  the  Ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  P.'-o-ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  mav  be  able  to  be 
hplpful. 

^Tr.  BENNETT.  I  am  ha;)py  to  yield 
to  the  Sev.ator  frrim  Conni'cticut. 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.  For  1973  the  iTosrnt 
law  would  have  an  income  of  S5o.7  bil- 
lion. In  the  committee  bill  in  1973  the 
figure  would  he  .S53.7  billion,  th.^  same 
amoimt.  The  difference  comr  .  in  in  1974 
where  under  the  pre.:ent  law  if  would  be 
i^o"  \  hiilio'-!  ar.d  tb.e  outgo  in  1D74  v  ould 
be.?'i9  9bil!i--n. 

This  would  be  a  one-s!iot  fn.tpo— ?2.3 
billion.  It  i.-;  a  difference  of  one-tenth  of 
1  percent,  and  historically  whenever 
th?'-e  hns  been  a  difference  of  one-trnth 
of  1  percent  the  committee  never  feU  it 
wa;  neccssarj'  to  increa-e  .<oriaI  security 
taxes. 

But  also  I  would  like  tn  give  another 
figure  to  my  di^tingui.  he c!  colleagues. 
Despite  this  nmotmt.  the  a.^ijet.yin  the 
tra=;t  fund  will  continue  to  rise  from 
S44  3  billicn  in  1973  to  .?51..5  billion  in 
1977.  So  the  outgo  from  the  fund  v.  ill 
be  up  over  the  present  Inw  in  1974  to 
1976.  but  by  1977  the  out^^o  under  the 
present  bill  will  be  the  san-.e  as  under 
the  present  lav.-,  so  in  no  v.ay  are  we 
Jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the  fimd. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.:ident,  the  point 
is  made  very  well  by  the  Penator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  want  to  be  careful 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  ftoor, 
becavise  this  di-ilog  is  taking  jlace. 

Th"  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doe<  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  Scnritor  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  HENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  My  point  is  that  I  want 
to  a-k  the  Senator  from  Utah  whether, 
although  in  effect  you  are  rcducnvr  the 
trust  fund,  the  fact  is.  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  demonstrated,  you  do 
not  reduce  the  tru>-t  fund. 

The  trust  fund  is  reduced  only  to  the 
extent  it  v.  ould  have  accumulated  more 
money  if  you  do  not  accelerate  the  cost- 
of-livinT  increa<;e  by  55  percent  effec- 
ti'.e  January  1  in-tead  of  the  next  year. 
I  wish  to  a'k  the  Senator  from  Utah 
whether  he  really  contends  that  you  are 
roin^  to  have  Ic-s  money  than  you  had 
aiUicipated  was  :4oin;.;  to  be  there  when 
we  pa-sed  the  cost  of  living,  or  is  it  the 
Senator's  contention  that  we  are  going 
to  have  less  money  than  the  account 
takes  in? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  go  back.  Ob- 
\iously,  if  we  increase  benefits  by  $3  bil- 


lion and  the  income  remains  on  sched- 
ule, we  will  have  less  money  1  year  from 
now  than  we  would  have  now.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  to  change  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  accumulated  $16  billion  excess  in 
the  trust  fund  over  what  was  anticipated 
in  the  1974  budget.  We  are  going  to  ex- 
pend only  SI. 7  billion  additional  money, 
so  in  reality  what  happened  is  that  we 
are  overcharging  the  people  who  are 
paying  into  the  trust  fund.  This  has  been 
historically  and  patently  unfair  to  the 
wage  earners  to  pay  more  than  is  ac- 
tually expended. 

I'  i-  due  to  tv.o  factors:  One.  inflation 
cau-cd  an  incrcpse  in  the  amount  of 
deductions  for  .social  .security,  and.  sec- 
ond, as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
stated,  is  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
far  too  conservative  estimates  on  the  ac- 
tual revenues  being  generated  by  social 
.■security  taxes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  probably 
did  not  hear  nic  sa!"  that  at  the  end  of 
fj.-cal  year  1974  the  trust  fund  balance 
would  be  89  jjercent  of  that  year's  out- 
lays. 

If  this  go?s  into  eilect.  the  percentage 
in  the  fund  of  actual  outlay  will  be  82 
i-'cicrnt.  We  are  drojjping  7  percentage 
i-'oints,  when  we  had  expected  to  stay 
level.  We  always  come  to  learn  that  if 
we  do  not  increase  our  income,  but  in- 
crea.so  our  out'ays.  we  have  le.'-s  monev. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  But  that  is  not  what  is 
hapi  eiiing.  The  American  people  should 
bs  ti.ld  th:U  the  social  security  tax  is 
producing  an  exce.ss  over  the  outliy. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  course:  it  was 
scheduled  to  be  that  w.iy,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  benefit  payment  line 
v,ould  cross  sometim.e  in  the  future.  By 
doing  this,  we  would  make  it  cross  earlier, 
and  v.e  would  put  more  of  a  burden  on 
the  present  situation,  and  it  is  going  to 
make  it  ne^cs.^ary  to  increase  the  tax 
later. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  gave  a  1,5-percent 
incrca.se  without  increasing  the  tax  on 
sor'ial  secimty.  That  was  done  because 
there  had  been  an  overcharge  on  the  em- 
ployee. The  same  tiling  is  true  today.  We 
are  still  overcharging  the  employees  in 
the  luesent  generation  to  jjay  for  the 
benefits  we  are  giving  to  them.  All  we 
would  do  by  this  amendment  and  by  the 
cost-of-living  increa.se  is  two  things.  One 
is  recognizing  that  the  overcharge  on  the 
employees  was  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  analytical  experts  to  come  up  with 
a  realistic  estimate  of  revenues;  second, 
there  was  a  failure  t-o  take  into  account 
the  sharp  increase  in  inflation,  which 
ha.s  made  for  a  bigger  pay  check  but  no 
increase  in  puicha.sing  power. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  are  talking  about 
the  same  subject  without  agreeing  on 
the  ba'ic  premise,  and  I  see  no  i)oint  in 
continuing  it 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  agree  that  we  dis- 
agree. The  question  is  whether  it  is  ba.sed 
on  facts  or  assumptions. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  cannot  tell  who  is  using  the  facts 
and  v.ho  is  using  assumptions 

?vlr.  President,  let  me  return  to  my 
statement. 

In  addition  to  the  increa.se  in  benefit 


payments,  the  committee  took  steps  to 
a.ssure  that  beneficiaries  would  not  lo.se 
their  eligibility,  because  of  the  increa.se, 
for  benefits  under  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program  and  medic- 
aid and  al.so  to  assure  that  benefits  under 
the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram will  increase  commensurately. 

The  committee  acted  to  blanket  in 
under  the  stipplcmental  security  income 
program  "essential  persons."  who  usually 
are  the  spouses — generally  under  the  a'^;e 
of  6,5 — of  recipients  of  assistance  to  the 
aged,  blind  or  disabled.  Thus,  an  aged 
person  whose  spouse  is  under  C5  and  cur- 
rently is  on  i)ublic  assistance  would  be 
guaranteed  a  monthly  income  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  married  couple  presently 
covered  under  the  supplemental  security 
income  program.  In  addition.  States 
v.ou'd  be  rer;uircd  to  supplement  Federal 
SSI  payments  by  the  amount  of  the  social 
security  benefit  increase  to  assure  that 
entitlement  payments  will  not  be  re- 
duced. To  make  sure  that  tliis  ad.iustment 
is  carried  out.  Federal  matching  funds 
for  t!ie  Federal  medicaid  program  in  1974 
u-ould  be  denied  to  the  States  who  refuse 
to  make  the  supplemental  payments. 
Tiie.^e  two  provisions  I  think  are  desir- 
able, although  I  believe  that  they  do  not 
belong  in  this  bill. 

In  another  amendment,  the  committee 
acted  to  protect  certain  individuals 
aoainst  the  loss  of  eligibility  for  medicaid 
when  the  SSI  i^rcgram  becomes  effective 
next  January  or  on  termination  of  a  sav- 
ings clau'-e  related  to  last  years  20  per- 
cent benefit  increase.  Those  v.ho  would  be 
threatened  with  lo.ss  of  eligibility  include 
"essential  persons,"  persons  in  medical 
institutions,  and  blind  and  disabled  med- 
ically needy  persons.  The  savings  clause 
continues  the  eligibility  for  medicaid  of 
persons  who  go  off  assistance,  because  of 
the  benefit  increase.  The.se  adjustments 
al.so  ar-'  meritorious,  but  they  also  are 
mislocated  in  this  legislation. 

The  committee  acted  to  repeal  section 
225  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  would 
deny  Federal  participation  in  reimburse- 
ment for  nursing  homes  to  the  extent 
that  their  co.sts  exceeded  105  percent  of 
the  preceding  year's  payment  levels. 

The  committee  extended  for  1  more 
year  the  basis  for  allocating  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  among  the  States.  The  action 
continues  to  make  available  40  percent  of 
the  funds  on  the  basis  of  .special  project 
grants  and  delays  application  of  the  pro- 
vision that  would  make  90  percent  of  the 
total  money  authorized  on  a  formula 
basis. 

On  May  1,  1973.  HEW  issued  regula- 
tions witii  respect  to  social  service  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  the  regulations  are  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  on  July  1.  1973.  The  com- 
mittee's amendment  would  delay  the  ef- 
fective dat;"  of  the  regulations  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  by  which  time  it  is  believed 
Congress  will  approve  legislation  that 
deals  with  the  substantive  i.ssues  asso- 
ciated with  the  social  service  programs. 

I  believe  that  these  three  amendments 
I  have  jast  described  should  be  treated 
as  all  the  other  amendments  to  the  social 
.security  programs  that  I  have  discussed 
during  the  past  several  minutes.  Tlvv 
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should  be  dealt  with  in  a  social  secm-ity 
bill.  The  Senate  should  not  approve  them 
as  part  of  this  debt  limit  bill. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House  has  taken  the  po.si- 
tion  that  these  social  security  amend- 
ments are  not  germane  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  that  they  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  a  separate  vote  before 
tlie  conference  committee  can  consider 
them  as  a  part  of  this  legislation.  This, 
I  think,  demcnstrates  my  point  that 
we  are  dealing  with  meritorious  programs 
but  on  the  wrong  vehicle. 

Now,  I  know  win-  we  are  dealing  with 
them  on  this  vehicle.  This  has  a  deadline. 
If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  within  a  week 
after  July  1.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  going  to  have  to  say  to  those  who 
pre  expecting  Federal  checks.  "I  am 
very  sorry,  but  I  have  no  money,  and  I 
cannot  pay." 

It  always  disturbs  me  to  legi.«late  in 
this  atmosphere  of  holding  the  credit 
of  the  Government  hostage  to  some  pro- 
cram  v.hich  may  be  desirable.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  opera  ling  ;i  little  like  the 
Mafia  and  holding  a  gun  to  the  head  of 
the  President  and  saying.  'This  is  some- 
thing you  cannot  veto,  .so  we  are  going 
to  ha\e  fun  and  put  on  a  lot  of  things 
which  should  not  be  here.  For  one  rea- 
son or  another,  we  want  to  get  them 
through  without  taking  the  risk  of  full 
consideration  by  the  Congress  on  all 
of  the  merits  of  the  particular  proposals 
and  all  the  risks  we  create  when  we  do 
that." 

The  committee  amendments  al.so  deal 
with  a  spending  ceiling  for  1974  and  im- 
poundment procedures.  The  spending 
ceiling  is  set  at  $268.7  billion.  Tliis  pro- 
vision gives  the  President  the  ceiling  at 
the  level  he  asked  for  in  January,  but 
with  larger  social  security  spending  than 
he  asked  for  and  under  conditions  he 
would  prefer  not  to  have.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  Senate  twice  passed  spending 
limits  of  S268  billion.  The  Finance 
Committee  added  $700  million  to  the 
ceiling,  because  it  has  provided  in  this 
bill  as  much  as  $1.4  billion  in  additional 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1974.  The  higher 
ceiling  obviously  is  intended  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  President  to  accommodate 
these  mandatory  outlays. 

However,  this  section  of  the  bill  also 
instructs  the  President  how  to  make  his 
adju.stments.  The  limitation  is  not  to 
apply  to  the  funds  available  for  interest 
payments,  veterans  benefits  and  services, 
social  insurance  trust  fund  payments, 
public  a.ssi.stance  maintenance  grants  and 
supplemental  security  income  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  food 
stamps,  military  retirement  pay,  medi- 
caid, and  judicial  salaries.  The  remain- 
ing budget  outlays,  about  53  percent  of 
the  total,  are  to  be  reduced  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  among  the  functional  categor- 
ies described  in  the  budget  document. 

This  returns  us  to  the  situation  we 
faced  last  October,  when  it  became  ob- 
vious, at  least  to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
that  we  cannot  say  to  the  President.  "If 
you  are  going  to  make  a  cut  anywhere, 
you  must  cut  exactly  the  same  in  every 
part  of  your  budget,  even  after  you  have 
t-xrtjjted  a  few."  A  bu.^iness  cannot  be 
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run  that  way.  A  government  cannot  be 
run  that  way.  It  is  interesting  that  that 
idea  finally  had  to  be  rejected  and  has 
now  come  back,  through  this  particular 
bill,  and  it  must  be  rejected  again.  To 
find  it  in  a  bill  that  the  President  can- 
not veto  is,  I  think,  a  little  bit  irrespon- 
sible. 

It  is  fine  that  the  Senate  indicates  to 
the  President  how  he  should  adjust 
priorities  while  reducing  Government 
spending,  if  the  procedure  it  provided 
were  feasible.  Hov.cver.  there  is  an  ele- 
nunt  of  .self-dccci)tion  in  the  instruction 
to  apply  the  reductions  on  an  equal  per- 
centage basis  among  a  diver.'-e  collection 
of  spending  categories.  Some  of  them  are 
a.s  uncontrollable  as  the  exceptions  listed 
in  the  bill.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of 
general  revenue  sharing,  farm  price  sup- 
ports, various  housing  payments,  the  Pos- 
tal Service,  and  Federal  civilian  employee 
retirement  programs.  Outlay  estimates 
for  these  come  to  about  S14  billion.  In 
audition,  there  is  about  $45  billion  of  ex- 
pected spending  that  is  attributable  to 
outstanding  contractual  and  other  obli- 
gations for  various  national  defense  and 
civilian  programs.  It  would  be  just  as 
difficult  for  the  administration  to  reduce 
these  outlays  as  it  would  be  with  respect 
to  the  programs  already  excluded  from 
the  ceiling. 

The  jnirpose  of  the  impoundment  con- 
trol procedure  is  to  enable  Congress  to 
review  impoundments  of  budget  author- 
ity made  by  the  executive  branch.  The 
Congress,  after  the  review,  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  approve  or  disapprove 
of  each  impoundment  action,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  a  concurrent  resolution.  Such 
action  v.ould  be  required  only  if  the  im- 
poundment does  not  conform  with  the 
Comptroller  General's  notion  of  what 
constitutes  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  want  to  let  the  Comptroller  General 
decide  what  Congress  should  or  should 
not  do.  He  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress, 
and  he  should  not  have  veto  power  over 
our  action.  I  do  not  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  desirable. 

I  say  this  esiiecially  since  Congress  has 
available  and  is  cvuTently  considering  a 
much  more  desirable  alternative.  I  refer 
to  the  procedure  for  budget  control  that 
was  recommended  in  the  final  report, 
is.sued  on  April  18,  by  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control.  These 
recommendations  outline  a  procediu-e 
that  calls  for  Congress  to  establish  a 
bud.get  committee  in  each  House  which 
■would  review  the  President's  budget  rec- 
ommendations, consider  all  other  recom- 
mendations presented  to  it  in  public 
hearing  and  written  communication,  and 
recommend  to  Congress  appropriate 
totals  for  budget  outlays  and  allocations 
within  the  totals  among  the  major 
s!)ending  categories.  The  allocations  and 
the  action  by  Congress  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  would  provide  Congress 
with  the  opportunity  to  cstabhsl:  its  own 
priorities  in  the  budget,  if  its  views  differ 
from  those  of  the  President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  would 
be  much  better  ad\iscd  to  devote  its 
energies  with  respect  to  this  area  to  the 
inoposcd  budget  control  iJrocedure  and 
to  refine  it  hi  such  a  way  that  it  can  be- 


come effective  as  soon  as  iwssible.  Once 
it  is  established,  Con^'ress  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  governing  the  level  of 
spending  and  receip.s  and  making  its 
own  statement  of  national  spending 
priorities.  Tliis  seems  to  be  the  most 
sensible  place  to  direct  congressional  en- 
ergies on  this  import.ant  subject. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  there  are  a  r.umbcr  of  impoundment 
propo.sals  lloai.iig  around  in  various  leg- 
i^:lative  .stages.  I  am  a  member  of  an- 
other committee  which  is  involved  in  a 
conference,  because  the  bill  m  confer- 
ence has  an  imi)cundment  proposal  in 
it.  The  leaders  of  the  House  have  their 
own  impoundment  pro;)Osal.  and  they 
will  not  allow  the  impoundment  proi)osal 
that  came  to  the  House  from  the  Senate 
be  considered  until  they  have  a  chance 
to  act  on  their  own  measure. 

lam  surpri.-^ed  and  tliink  it  was  unwise 
to  add  anotiicr  impoundment  proposal 
to  the  bill.  I  think  that  the  wi.-e-t  ICf^is- 
lutive  course  that  the  Senate  can  take 
on  this  bill  before  us  is  to  strii)  it  of  all 
the  coinmitlec  amendments  and  pass  tr.e 
bill  in  tiie  form  it  came  to  the  Senate 
fioin  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  information  is 
that  the  Parliamentarian  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Re!)rc  entatives  said  that  he  must 
rule  that  adding  social  security  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  will  not  be  germane, 
and  that  they,  therefore,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered by  the  conference  without  floor 
action  first. 

I  realize  that  liiere  are  still  other 
amendments  beyond  tho>e  that  the  com- 
mittee adopted  which  are  going  to  be 
offered  to  tiie  bill.  Tliere  are  perhaps 
8  or  10  of  them.  I  think  they  would 
be  less  germane  than  the  ones  the  com- 
mittee proposed,  because  I  would  expect 
that  some  of  them,  at  least,  would  be 
out.^ide  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  have  stated  my  position.  'We  are  up 
agaiiL-t  a  deadline.  I  tliink  it  is  bad 
legislation  to  put  a  gun  at  the  head  of 
the  President  and  say,  "Here  are  a  lot 
of  things  we  want,  that  you  don't  want: 
but  becau.'-c  you  cannot,  apparently,  \eto 
thus  bill,  we  are  gomg  to  force  you  to 
take  legislation  that  should  probably  be 
passed  through  the  normal  lecislaiive 
proce.-.s — be  carefully  wcigiied  ui  hear- 
ings, be  carefully  .--tudied.  and  then  be 
treattxi  in  the  area  in  winch  it  belongs — 
rather  than  be  used  as  a  device  for  col- 
lecting ransom,  if  you  please,  from  the 
country's  needs,  with  the  Secreu.ry  not 
being  in  a  position  to  pay  the  countiy'.~. 
bills  after  next  Saturday  night." 
I  yield  the  floor. 

MP  PORT    lOR    SiiClAL    ill  VRIIV    INl  Rl  Ast 

Mr.     CHURCH.     Mr.     President,     as 

chairm.m  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agin.ij.  I  wish  to  register  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  5.6-perceni  uurease  in  soci.d 
security  benefits. 

First,  however.  I  wish  to  commend  Uie 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long'  for 
his  leadership  m  incorporating  this  ui- 
gc:nly  needed  provision  ui  H  R.  8410. 

Tills  action  becomes  all  the  more  com- 
pelling in  my  judgment,  becaase  rising 
prices  have  severely  eroded  the  elderly  s 
IJUrchasini::  power.  InilatKin  has  become 
so  ciuic.il  now  that  the  elderly  cannot  a:"- 
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ford  to  wait  until  January-  1975— the 
first  effective  date  for  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments under  existing  law. 

In  the  last  year  alone,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  jumped  by  an  alarming 
5.6  percent.  All  age  groups  have  felt  the 
impact  in  one  form  or  another.  But  older 
Americans  have  been  especially  hard 
h;t  becaiisc  some  of  the  steepest  increases 
have  been  in  categories  which  affect 
them  the  most. 

For  example,  food  costs  at  home  have 
jumped  by  14.5  percent  during  the  past 
year— and  most  of  that  incrca.sc  has  come 
in  recent  months.  This  staggering  raise 
has  been  especially  severe  for  the  elderly 
becau.se  about  27  percent  of  their  income 
is  spent  on  food,  in  contrast  to  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  for  all  Americans. 

Another  example  would  be  housing  and 
maintenance  repairs  which  have  risen  by 
6.9  percent  in  the  last  year.  Here  again, 
older  Americans  have  been  especially 
hard  pressed  because  almost  70  percent 
own  their  homes. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agincr  has  conducted 
hearings  on  "Future  Directions  in  Social 
Security  and  "Barriers  to  Health  Care 
for  Older  Americans."  These  hearings 
have  also  provided  powerful  and  persua- 
sive arguments  to  justify  a  social  security 
increase  t)ef  ore  1975. 

For  these  reasons.  I  recently  joined 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribi- 
COFF I  in  sponsoring  S.  2025  which  would 
move  up  the  effective  date  from  January 
1975  to  January  1974  for  social  security 
cost-of-living  adju.stments. 

By  providing  a  5.6-percent  increase  ef- 
fective in  January  1974,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  incorporated  the 
basic  thrust  of  our  proposal.  Moreover, 
under  the  Finance  Committee  proposal, 
it  would  also  be  possible  for  the  elderly 
to  receive  another  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  January  1975.  This  action  is  al.^^o 
consistent  with  the  goal  of  Public  Law 
92-336,  which  was  to  make  social  secu- 
rity benefits  inflation  proof  for  older 
Americans. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  this 
measure  would  raise  average  monthly 
benefits  for  : 

Retired  workers  from  S166  to  $176: 
aged  couples  from  $277  to  8293;  and 
elderly  widows  from  $158  to  $167. 

Additionally,  maximum  benefits  for 
retired  workers  would  be  boosted  from 
$266  to  S290  a  month.  And  in  the  ca.se 
of  an  elderly  couple,  maximum  montlily 
benefits  would  be  increased  from  $399  to 
S435. 

Moreover,  this  legislation  would  re- 
move an  estimated  400.000  Americans 
from  the  poverty  rolls,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  welfare.  Of  this 
total,  about  300,000  are  projected  to  be 
age  65  or  older.  / 

SUPPLE.ME.VTARY    SECURITY    INCOME    PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  pleased  that 
the  Finance  Committee  has  included  a 
provision  to  help  the  low-income  elderly. 

This  measure  would  raise  the  income 
standards  under  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program,  which  will  replace 
aid  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  in 
1974.  Under  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
posal,  the   monthly   income   standards 


would  be  rai.sed  from  $130  to  $140  for 
elderly  single  persons,  and  from  $195  to 
$210  for  aged  couples. 

Without  the.se  increases,  the  effect  of 
the  social  security  raise  would  be  can- 
celed out  for  many  of  the  aged  poor 
because  their  SSI  payments  would  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  .social  se- 
curity increa.'ie. 

The  Finance  Committee's  proposal  cer- 
tainly represents  a  step  ni  the  right  di- 
rccMon.  However,  we  mu.st  be  mindful  of 
this  basic  fact  of  life:  Despite  these  pro- 
posed increases,  the  income  standards 
under  the  SSI  program  will  still  be  below 
the  poverty  thresholds. 

Consequently,  I  wish  to  announce  my 
intention  to  introduce  legislation  in  the 
1  ar  future  to  eliminate  poverty  entirely 
for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Finance  Committee  amendments  to 
H.R,  8410.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  these 
measures  will  be  apjjroved  bv  tb.o  House. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  exjjress  my  supiiort  for  the  pack- 
age of  constructive  and  responsible 
amendments  added  to  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  which 
are  designed  to  protect  the  income  of  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries  and  supple- 
mentary security  income  recipients. 

SOCIAL    SFCfRITY    COST-OF-LIVING    INCREASE 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  introduced 
last  week  by  tlie  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  RiBicoFFi.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  author- 
ized a  cost-of-living  increase  for  social 
security  beneficiaries  in  January  1974. 

Under  tlio  law  passed  by  Congress  last 
year,  annual  cost-of-living  benefit  ad- 
justments are  authorized  whenever  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  by  at 
least  3  ixrcent  during  the  preceding 
year.  However,  this  law  delay.s  the  first 
such  increa.se  until  January  1975. 

In  view  of  recent  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  ex- 
pect social  .security  recipients  who  live 
on  fixed  and.  more  often  than  not.  in- 
adequate incomes  to  wait  until  January 
1975  for  a  benefit  adjustment. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  at  an 
annual  rate  of  more  than  9  percent.  And 
leading  the  price  increases  have  been  two 
items  which  take  the  largest  shares  of 
the  budget  of  the  average  older  person — 
food  and  shelter. 

If  we  do  not  take  action  to  amend  this 
law.  not  only  will  the  elderly  have  to 
wait  until  January  1975  for  an  increase, 
but  that  increase  will  not  even  cover  the 
dramatic  price  increases  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  first  half  of  tliis  vear. 
The  amendment  in  this  bill  provides 
for  a  cost-of-living  increase  effective 
Januarj-  1,  1974,  to  cover  the  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  between  June 
1972  and  June  1973.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  increase  will  be  about  5.6  percent. 

With  this  increase  the  minimum  .so- 
cial security  benefit  will  be  raised  from 
$84.50  to  S89.30.  the  average  benefit  for 
a  retired  worker  will  go  from  S161  to  $170, 
the  average  benefit  for  an  aged  couple 
will  be  increased  from  $277  to  S293.  and 
the  average  benefit  for  an  aged  widow- 
will  be  raised  from  $158  to  $167. 


Social  security  beneficiaries  deserve  to 
have  this  increase  next  January,  and  I 
commend  the  committee  for  the  action 
it  has  taken. 

SLPPLE.MENTART    SECVRITY    INCOME    INCREASE 

I  also  support  the  amendment  con- 
tained in  this  bill  to  increase  the  initial 
assistance  levels  under  the  program  of 
supplemental  security  income  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  to  become  ef- 
fective next  January.  Assistance  for  a 
single  person  with  no  other  income 
would  be  increased  from  $130  to  $140 
per  month.  A.ssistance  for  a  couple  with 
no  other  Income  would  be  increased  from 
$195  to  $210. 

Tills  amendment  is  important  for  two 
reasons.  First,  an  adjustment  in  SSI  as- 
sistance levels  is  necessary  if  the  major- 
ity of  SSI  recijiients  who  also  have  social 
security  benefits  are  to  benefit  from 
the  cost-of-living  increase  next  January. 

Second,  those  SSI  recipients  who  have 
no  other  source  of  income  and.  therefore, 
are  among  the  most  needy  of  our  aged, 
blind,  and  di.sabled  citizens  also  desper- 
ately need  this  increased  income  to 
enable  them  to  cope  with  inflation. 

STATE    SUPPLEMENTATION 

A  third  amendment  to  the  bill  would 
require  all  of  the  States  to  maintain  the 
assistance  levels  of  their  current  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  public  assistance 
recipients  during  calendar  1974. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  February  1972.  I 
urged  that  legislation  establishing  the 
SSI  program  include  a  provision  "grand- 
fathering" in  all  current  recipients  so 
that  no  person  would  suffer  a  loss  of  in- 
come. At  that  time  I  said: 

I  believe  that  no  aged,  blind,  or  di.sabled 
per.son  who  now  relies  upon  public  a.ssistance 
should  be  subjected  to  unceriaiiuies  and 
anxieties  about  what  will  iiappen  to  that  as- 
sistance either  at  the  time  of  tlie  transition 
to  the  new  pro!?ram  or  at  some  time  in  the 
future  when  a  state  government  may  cliange 
its  policy. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  last  few  months 
many  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons, 
and  others  interested  in  their  welfare, 
have  been  faced  with  uncertainties  about 
what  actions  States  would  take  to  sup- 
plement the  SSI  payment. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  provision 
included  in  this  bill,  and  with  the  recent 
action  of  the  Senate  and  the  anticipated 
action  by  the  House  to  restore  the  eligi- 
bility of  SSI  recipients  for  food  assist- 
ance, we  will  guarantee  that  many  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  will  receive 
more  assistance  next  year  and  that  no 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled  person  will  re- 
ceive le.5s. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  can  re- 
port that  the  State  of  Missouri  has  al- 
ready taken  the  action  required  by  this 
amendment.  Tlie  legislature  recently  en- 
acted legislation  authorizing  such  sup- 
plementary payments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  that  no  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  person  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls  in  December  1973  will  suffer  a  re- 
duction in  income  under  SSI.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislature  has  authorized  spe- 
cial payments  to  those  SSI  recipients  who 
may  require  domiciliary  or  practical 
nursing  care  in  the  future. 
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Missouri  has  taken  this  action  without 
any  legal  requirement  that  it  do  so.  More- 
over, it  has  taken  this  action  without  the 
guarantee  of  a  single  penny  of  fiscal  re- 
lief, since  supplementary  payments  made 
by  Missouri  are  not  inotected  by  the 
"hold  harmless"  provision  of  Public  Law 
92-603. 

The  supplementary  program  enacted 
by  the  Missouri  Legislature  has  been  ex- 
pected to  cost  the  State  approximately 
the  amount  it  is  now  spending  for  as- 
sistance to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 
With  the  increase  in  SSI  payments  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  .some  of  that  amount 
will  be  freed  to  meet  the  additional  costs 
to  the  State  for  medicaid  which  will  in- 
evitably result  from  the  implementation 
of  the  SSI  program. 

The  amendment  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee will  require  all  States  to  do  what 
Missouri  has  done  voluntarily,  and  I  sup- 
port that  amendment. 

SOCIAL    SERVICES 

Finally.  Mr.  Prc^^ident.  I  support  the 
committee  amendment  which  delays  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  social  services 
regulations  until  January  1.  1974. 

Without  this  amendment,  .several  pro- 
grams in  Missouri,  including  social  serv- 
ice centers  in  three  St.  Louis  public  hous- 
ing projects  and  services  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  St.  Louis  and  Kan.sas  City 
model  cities  areas,  would  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  on  June  30.  Summer  camping 
programs  for  ADC  children,  in  which 
considerable  funds  have  already  been  in- 
vested, would  have  to  be  canceled. 

In  addition  to  preventing  serious  dis- 
ruption of  ongoing  programs,  this 
amendment  will  give  the  Congress  lime 
to  consider  legislative  action  that  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  States 
can  use  their  respective  shares  of  the 
82,5  billion  ceiling  set  by  Congress  last 
year  to  provide  a  full  range  of  social  serv- 
ices to  those  persons  who  can  derive  the 
most  benefit  from  them. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  I  have  on  .several  occasions  urged 
the  Congress  to  take  the  lead  in  providing 
well-deserved  increases  in  social  security 
retirement  benefits.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  have  re- 
peatedly proposed  benefit  increases  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  I  believe  that  every  older 
American  ha.s  the  right  to  live  his  life 
in  dignity. 

Senior  citizens  need  money  for  food 
and  clothing  and  for  housing  and  medi- 
cal care.  The  plain  fact  is  that  social 
security  benefits  today  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  those  needs.  Older  people  are 
being  forced  to  live  lives  of  despair  and 
desolation  because  the  Government 
program  which  they  dei)endcd  upon — so- 
cial security — the  Government  program 
to  which  they  contributed  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  hard-eanied  wages — has 
not  ijrovided  them  with  decent  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  of  my  com- 
mitment to  the  well-being  of  tlie  Nation's 
older  citizens  that  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  5.5-percent  increase  in  so- 
cial security  retirement  benefits  which  Is 
in  the  bill  before  us  today.  Without  this 
increase,  senior  citizens  would  have  to 


wait  until  1975  to  get  any  relief  from  the 
skyrocketing  ri.se  in  the  cost  of  living. 

With  the  proposal  before  the  Senate 
today,  every  person  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity benefits  will  receive  a  5.5-percent 
increase  in  his  monthly  check  beginning 
in  January  1974.  That  means  an  addi- 
tional $2-''4  billion  in  .social  scci;}'ity  bene- 
fits in  1974  alone — S2-'4  billion  which  old- 
er Americans  will  have  to  spend  on  the 
things  they  need. 

Ju.st  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past, 
this  increase  can  be  accomplished  out  of 
suri)luses  in  the  .social  security  trust  fund. 
We  do  not  need  to  raise  the  tax  rate  paid 
by  the  current  workin;.;  generation  in 
order  to  pay  for  these  new  benefits  to 
le'ired  workers. 

Mr.  President,  this  5.5-percent  increase 
is  a  meiitorious  boost  in  benefits  which 
will  help  alleviate  the  plight  faced  by 
millions  of  older  Americans.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  increase  in  benefits  will 
be  the  last  voted  by  Congress.  So  long 
as  older  Americans  continue  to  live  in  or 
near  poverty,  we  will  be  obliged  to  raise 
their  social  security  benefits  to  achieve 
economic  justice  for  the  elderly.  I  pledge 
to  continue  my  fight  for  tlie  rights  of 
older  Americans  so  that  the  day  may  not 
be  distant  when  the  dream  of  a  life  of 
di2:nity  and  meaning  becomes  a  reality. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  must  re- 
ijretfully  vote  against  a  5.5  percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  Oppos- 
ing increased  social  security  benefits  is 
not  a  popular  political  position  to  take, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  only 
honest  position  that  I  can  take.  Unfor- 
tunately, too  much  politics  has  entered 
into  the  whole  question  of  social  security 
benefits  in  the  last  few  years. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  increase  in 
benefits  provided  in  this  bill,  social  se- 
curity benefits  will  have  increased  by  45 
percent  since  January  1.  1970. 

I  recognize  th.it  senior  citizens  on  so- 
cial security  and  widows  and  other  de- 
liendents  receiving  social  scciu-ity  bene- 
fits in  many  cases  need  additional 
financial  a.ssistance.  but  to  a  large  extent, 
their  social  security  payments  are  becom- 
ing inadequate  because  of  the  erosion  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
created  by  the  inflation  which  has  eaten 
away  at  our  economy  in  recent  years. 

Increasing  social  security  payments 
does  not  give  the  recipient  of  .social  se- 
curity benefits  more  purchasing  power: 
it  merely  gives  hiilti  more  money  with 
le.ss  value.  This  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  will  result  in  approximately  $1.3 
billion  in  additional  funds  being  spent 
for  social  .security  benefits  next  year. 
This  additional  money  will  surely  fuel 
the  fires  of  inflationai-y  pressures  in  our 
economy,  rather  than  reduce  them. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  social 
security  coin,  there  are  far  more  people 
paying  into  the  social  security  trust  fund 
than  there  are  beneficiaries  being  p^d 
from  the  fund.  Social  security  was.  in  the 
beginning,  intended  to  be  a  sound  in- 
surance iirogram  with  the  Government 
administering  it  as  trustee.  There  is  a 
duty  to  provide  equitable  treatment,  not 
only  for  those  now  collecting  benefits 
under  social  security,  but  also  for  those 
v.ho  stand  as  future  beneficiaries  of  the 


program.  I  bclie%"e  the  program  was  in- 
tended to  accumulate  a  rc^^erve  equal  to 
the  amount  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
1  year's  benefits.  Following  the  20-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits 
enacted  by  Congress  last  year,  that  re- 
serve has  dwindled  to  roughly  an  8- 
month  reserve.  This  increase  in  benefits 
will  increase  the  difficulty  now  being 
f,;crd  in  trying  to  i)rovKie  a  full  year's 
reserves.  It  is  important  that  reserves 
be  maintained  at  their  full  level  becau.se 
revenues  recei'.ed  by  the  fund  are  vul- 
ncr.ible  to  any  .-harp  fluctuation  in  na- 
tional employment.  If  this  country  faced 
a  rcccs-ion  with  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, those  entitled  to  benefits  under 
social  security  would  not  be  reduced, 
but  the  amount  of  social  security  tax 
I^aid  into  the  fund  would  be  severely  re- 
duced, thereby  threatening  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  entire  social  secuiiiy 
system. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  am  net  as 
willing  as  some  ol  my  colleajjues  appar- 
ently are  to  belie\e  that  we  can  contin- 
ually increase  benefits  without  having 
cither  to  increase  the  rate  of  .social  se- 
cuiity  tax  or  increase  the  base  on  which 
that  tax  is  as.sesscd.  In  either  case,  such 
an  increase  would  be  a  most  unfair  im- 
jjosition  upon  the  working  men  and 
V  omen  of  America  who  are  paying  to 
.•^u!:port  this  social  security  program. 

Since  social  security  tax  is  really  a 
regressive  tax  imposed  on  gross  tax.ible 
income  and  not  on  net  income.  I  can- 
not justify  a  vote  to  increase  benefits 
at  this  time  which  will  surely  sow  the 
seeds  for  yet  another  increase  in  the  so- 
cial security  withholding  tax.  I  believe 
that  the  most  forthright  and  productive 
thing  that  I  can  do  for  both  present  and 
future  recipients  of  social  security  is  to 
vote  here  in  the  Senate  to  cut  back  on 
Federal  .-pending  which  will  reverse  the 
inflationary  pressures  operating  today 
in  our  economy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Water- 
gale  hearings  will  be  going  on  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  and  Senators 
will  be  listening  to  them  during  this 
debate.  Senators  will  realize  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  debate  this  amendment  at 
length,  since  I  do  not  think  it  will  chance 
many  votes.  Therefore.  I  suggest  that  we 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  first  part  of  the 
Committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  part  of 
the  committee  amendment,  on  page  3, 
line  9.  through  page  5.  line  14.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
BiDE.N- ' .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr. 
CtARK'.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<  Mr.  Humphrey  >  are  ab.^ent  on  official 
basiness. 

I  al.'io  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis>  is  absent  be- 
c.iuse  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 

voting,    the    Senator    from    Iowa    <Mr. 

Ci.ARK'.    the    Senator    from    Minnesota 

iMr.  Humphrey  I  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   announce   that   the 
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Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Brock  1  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Packwoodi  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— veas  86. 
nays  7,  as  follows: 
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Aboure/k 

Aiken 

Al!on 

Bilker 

Bartktt 

Ba-.h 

B(;i:i 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Biirdick 

Bvrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Byrci.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

C.ise 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Dominick 

Eiiialeton 

Eastland 

Ervin 


(No.  239  Leg.] 
TEAS— 86 

Fon:: 

Fulbrij-ht 

Gnu  el 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hattiekl 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Hni.ska 

Huddleston 

Hushes 

Inoviye 

J.-ickson 
Javits 

John.ston 
Kennedy 
Lon- 
Ma!.;nuson 

Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCIellan 
McCIure 
McGee 
McGovern 
iMcInf.  re 
Me  tea  if 


Monrialc 

Montova 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

N'.iiin 

P;,  St  ore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Ferty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

ija  .\  be 

Schwciker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Sparkman 

Statlord 

Steven.s 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadye 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 

Youni; 


Besinett 

Curtis 

Fannin 


NAYS— 7 

HaiLsen 

Helms 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING 

Goldwater 
Humphrey 
Packwood 


Tower 

-7 
Stennis 


Biden 
Brock 
Clark 

So  the  first  part  of  the  committee 
amendment,  consisting  of  page  3.  line  9, 
through  page  5.  line  14,  was  agreed  to! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  mav  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  will  suspend  until  order  is 
restored. 

The  Senator  may  i^roceed. 

U.N-.ANIMOL-.S-CONSENT     ACREFMK.NT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  2  hours 
on  the  bill,  an  hour  on  each  amendment, 
-^,^0  minutes  on  amendments  to  amend- 
ments, with  the  times  to  be  equally  di- 
vided so  far  as  amendments  are  con- 
cerned between  the  sponsor  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  with  the  2  hours  on 
the  bill  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  minority 
leader  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

fThat  is  in  tliis  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, if  it  is  agreed  to,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Javits  i  be 
allowed  40  minutes  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  20  minutes,  the  distingui.shed 
Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.  I   to  be  allowed  1  hour. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  preserve  my 
amendment  free  of  the  germaneness  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  understood. 
I  am  not  asking  for  it  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  have  two  amendments  I  intend 


to  offer  to  the  bill,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  whether  germaneness  is  a  part 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  no  germaneness 
requirement. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  T^ere  is  no  germane- 
ness. That  is  not  the  basis  for  restricting 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  quite  get  that. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  said 
that  he  was  asking  for  it  in  the  usual 
form. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Not  in  the  usual 
form. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. I  understand  now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  part  of  the 
agreement  be  that  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness apply  to  any  amendments  that  are 
filed  subsequent  to  this  time,  so  that 
those  now  at  the  desk  would  not  be 
caught  by  the  rule  but  would  bear  upon 
any  future  nongerniane  amendments  be- 
ing filed? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  Mr.  Pre:i- 
dent.  I  v.ould  obiect  to  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  then  would  it  be 
po.ssible  to  have  some  notice  go  out  that 
any  nongcrmane  amendments  that  a 
Senator  would  intend  to  offer  should  be 
filed  at  the  de.^k  within  the  ne.xt  hour,  as 
I  would  personally,  and  I  think  most 
Senators  would,  like  to  have  an  agree- 
ment of  some  kind  in  comiection  with 
tlus  bill,  because  it  would  be  useful,  but 
it  would  also  be  important  that  if  we  are 
going  to  agree  to  vote  on  an  hour  cer- 
tain, we  have  some  idea  of  what  we  are 
agreeing  to  vote  on 

Mr.    LONG.    Mr.    President.    I    would 
hoioe  we  would  not  ha\e  a  vote  on  any 
tax  amendments  to  the  bill,  but  there 
are  some  printed  at  the  desk,  so  we  will 
have  to  face  them  if  they  are  called  up. 
I  hope  that  we  will  not  accept  any  tax- 
amendments.  I  will  oppose  any  such  tax 
amendments  as  are  proiwsed  to  be  added 
to  the  bill.  But  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
offer  any  tax  amendment  to  the  bill  So 
a.s  much  as  I  regret  to  say  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator. Senators  can  offer  anything  to  the 
bill  except  a  constitutional  amendment 
That  is  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate   We 
cannot  deny  Senators  the  right  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  and  to  entertain 
a  vote  on  them.  But  if  there  is  something 
a  Senator  does  not  v.ant  to  vote  on.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Michigan  knows 
that  he  can  continue  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  amendments  to  amendments 
ad  infinitum.  » 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  believe  this  Is  a 
rea.sonable  request,  the  1  hour 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  reason  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment here,  obviously,  i.s  that  if  anyone 

objects,  we  cannot  have  it  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  this  is  a 
rea.sonable  su.ggestion— v.ithin  l  hour 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENicii.  Will  the  Senator  suspend? 
Could  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Ihe  Senator  from  Montana  may  ];;v,- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEi..D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pending 
business  there  be  a  2-hour  limitation  on 
the  bill,  to  be  tmder  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Longi,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  or 
whomever  he  may  designate;  that  on  all 
amendments  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment;  that  on  all  amend- 
ments there  be  one-half  hour,  with  the 
same  division  of  the  time  to  occur;  that 
there  be  1  hour  allocated  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.'  ;  that  amendments 
up  to  1  hour  from  now  which  are  not 
germane  will  be  acceptable  within  the 
realm  of  thi.s- 


Mr.  LONG.  If  .someone  v.ants  to  file 
a  nongerniane  amendment  he  would  have 
to  file  it  within  1  hour;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  That  is  rijiht. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  have  the 
unanimous-consent  request  restated "> 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  All  right. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Do  not  forget  Senator 
Javits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  and  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits  »,  on 
that  1  hour  limitation,  he  have  40  min- 
utes and  the  manager  of  the  bill  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask,  regarding  the  nongerniane  amend- 
ments, they  must  be  filed  within  1  hour 
and  be  at  the  desk  by  that  time— 5  min- 
utes after  3? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  agreed  to,  yes,  at  the 
time  of  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  this  on  amendments  to 
amendments  insofar  as  germaneness 
goes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  my  belief 
that  it  would  have  to  be  germane  to  the 
amendment  pending. 

Mr.  CASE.  Anything  to  be  offered— 
that  if  an  amendment  or  substitute  for 
an  amendment  is  to  be  acceptable, 
though  not  germane,  it  would  have  to  be 
among  those  at  the  desk  before  the  hour 
expired? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  im- 
derstood,  too.  that  modifications  which 
the  mover  himself  wishes  to  make  to  his 
owTi  amendment  may  be  made  within  the 
context  of  that  amendment? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
DoMENicii.    Would    the    Senator    from 
Montana  clarify  the  situation  on  com- 
mittee amendments?  Is  it  intended  that 
there  be   1   hour  on  each  divided  into 
three  parts? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  point  out 
that  all  the  amendments  we  no-.v  know 
of  would  be  amendments  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  about  half  the  committees 
of  the  Senate.  It  therefore  occurs  to  me 
that  within  the  next  hour  we  might  get 
even  more  unrelated  stuff,  so  that  we 
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might  need  some  time  allotted  to  com- 
mittee chairmen,  or  to  committee  coun- 
sel, those  affected  by  this.  I  wonder 
whether  we  could  not  have  the  time 
icn-eement  put  into  effect  after  such  time 
or  at  such  -time  as  all  the  nongerniane 
amendments  have  been  filed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  .mst 
as  much  aware  as  the  leadership  is  of 
what  we  are  confronted  with  for  tiie  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  and  maybe  next 
v.eek.  I  would  urge  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  be  a  little  forbearing  and  five 
us  a  chance,  if  po.ssible,  to  operate  on  this 
basis.  A  Senator  can  alwa.vs  move  to 
table  anything  which  he  thinks  is  out 
of  place  or  is  brought  wp  too  hurriedlv. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  accede  to  the  lead- 
ership's wishes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  I  am  concerned  that 
we  have  a  real  Christmas  tree  here. 

Mr.  GRIFFLN.  Mr.  Pre.^dcnt.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  v.-hether 
the  distinguished  maionty  leader  would 
consider  the  possibility  of  having  4  hours 
on  the  bill,  with  the  understanding  that 
tlie  minority  leader  or  the  committee 
chairman  would  allocate  from  that  time 
to  any  amendment,  if  neccs'iory.  and 
that  would  provide  a  little  bit  of  a  safety 
valve. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlial  would  be  fine. 
Would  the  distin.c;uished  minority  leader 
consider  the  possibility  of  allocating  one 
of  those  4  hours  to  the  distin^'uished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  'Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Jr.),  so  that  there  would  be  3  houns— 
we  have  an  agreement  on  that  1  hour 

anyway 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  3  liours  is  better 
than  2  hours. 

Mr.  M.iNSFIELD.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alontana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  non- 
debatable  motions  or  appeals,  there  be 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided,  mider 
the  usual  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

The  Chair  uould  inquii'e,  what  was  the 
agreement  on  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan's su;^,sestion? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  it.  3 
hours  on  the  bill  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided,  and  that  the  time,  of 
course,  can  be  allocated  in  connection 
with  debate  on  anv  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  situation  now 
that,  with  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest just  agreed  to.  on  any  nonger- 
niane amendments  not  filed  v.ithin  1 
hour  from  now.  they  will  not  be  eligible 
for  consideration;  is  that  correct? 

Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     They 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Pamela  Duffy 
of  my  staff  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  tiie  committee  amendment. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  H.VRRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.,  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

:^Tr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  my- 
stl''  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR,  I  reserved 
1  hour  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes  of 
that  1  hour. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  rise  to  ex- 
press deep  concern  as  to  our  Nation's 
financial  condition.  I  realize  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  do  not  share  my 
concern.  I  realize  that  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  doe  -  not  share  my 
concern. 

Nevertheless,  if  this  inflation  is  to  be 
brought  under  control,  sooner  or  later 
Con.:;iress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  must  come  to  grips  v.ith 
the  Government's  own  financial  situa- 
tion. It  is  a  joint  responsibility  of  the 
President  a.nd  Congress. 

ConTress  cannot  say  to  the  President, 
•You  take  care  of  it";  and  the  President 
cannot  say  to  Congress.  "It  is  up  to  you. 
and  I  am  washing  my  hands  of  it." 

If  either  group  takes  that  view,  we 
never  will  solve  our  problems.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  do  not  see  much  evidence 
that  cither  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration is  serious  about  bringing  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial  condition  under  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  20-year  pe- 
riod 1955  through  1974,  the  Govern- 
ment's Federal  funds  budget  has  been 
balanced  only  three  times.  Each  of  those 
three  times  v.as  in  the  administration  of 
President  Ei.senhov.er.  The  last  fiscal 
year  in  v.hich  the  Federal  Government 
had  a  balanced  budget  was  1960.  Since 
that  time,  the  Federal  funds  deficit  has 
varied  from  a  lov.-  of  $4.1  billion  in  1961 
to  a  high  of  S30  billion  in  1371. 

The  disturbing  aspect  of  these  figures 
is  that  the  deficits  in  recent  years  have 
become  larger,  not  smaller. 

During  the  5-year  period  of  fiscal 
1970  through  fi.scal  1974.  the  accumu- 
lated Federal  funds  deficit  will  be  $119 
billion. 

Let  us  put  that  in  per.^pective.  That 
$119  billion  is  25  percent  of  the  total 
national  debt. 

To  state  it  another  way.  in  the  5-year 
period  ending  June  30  of  next  year.  25 
l^ercent  of  the  national  debt  of  this 
country  will  have  been  accumulated 
during  that  short  period.  I  think  that 
is  cause  for  alarm. 

Speaking  of  the  national  debt,  the  in- 
terest cost  to  the  taxiiayers  is  S27.5  bil- 
lion in  the  1974  budget. 

To  put  it  another  way.  17  cents  of 
every  personal  and  corporate  income  tax 


dollar  goes  for  one  purpose — to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  Government's  debt. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Shultz.  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Mr.  Ash.  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  this  past  v.eek  to  tes- 
tify on  this  legislation.  I  put  this  ques- 
tion to  both  of  them.  Fust,  to  Mr.  Shultz 
I  said: 

Secretary  Shull/.  do  you  favor  or  oppose 
coi, Tinned  deficit  spending  on  a  Fedcr.i!  lunds 
bas:.-? 

Secretary  Shultz  replied: 

Given  the  facts  that  we  have  larfiC  sur- 
pluses in  the  trust  funds,  then  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  Federal  ftmds  ba^is.  What 
should  be  done,  1  think,  depends  upoii  tlie 
economic   circtmistances. 

Mr.  Ash.  as  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  like- 
wise stated  that  he  did  not  favor  a  bal- 
ance in  the  Federal  funds  budget. 

To  me,  that  is  quite  di.sturbing.  If  the 
chief  fiscal  officers  of  our  Nation  do  not 
favor  balancing  the  Government's  budg- 
et, then  I  do  not  see  much  hope  of  a 
b.ihinccd  budget  being  achieved. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  Secre- 
tary Shultz'  comment,  becau.se  he  said 
this ; 

Given  the  fact  that  we  have  large  .sur- 
pluses in  the  trust  funds,  theti  I  think  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  balance  the  budget  on 
a  Federal  funds  basis. 

The  trust  funds  can  be  used  only  for 
a  specific  purpose.  The  surijlus  in  the 
trust  fund,  now  ajiproximately  $16  bil- 
lion, is  mainly  from  the  social  security 
taxes,  payments  made  into  the  Treasury 
by  the  wage  earners  and  by  the  em- 
ployers for  the  si^ecific  purpose  of  pay- 
ing social  security  'benefits  to  our  re- 
tired people.  So  this  surplus  cannot  'be 
used  for  the  general  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  only  way  we  achieved  a  surjilus  in 
the  tru>t  funds  was  by  Congress  and  the 
President,  acting  'ogether.  increa.'^ing 
the  social  security  taxes.  That  brought 
about  a  temporary  surplus.  Becau.se  of 
that  surplus.  I  supi^orted.  a  little  while 
ago.  the  cosL-ol-livmg  increase  lor  tiie 
social  security  bceficiaiies.  The  moiu-y 
i.s  already  in  the  Tieasury.  It  is  already 
there.  More  than  that,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  says  that  so  long  a.,  there 
is  a  surplus  in  the  trust  funds  he  does 
not  favor  balancing  the  Government  s 
Federal  funds  budget. 

To  me.  ihk,  latter  assertion  is  very 
disturbing.  We  are  not  going  to  brum  in- 
flation under  control  until  the  Govern- 
ment gets  its  own  spending  under  control. 
Yet.  the  highest  officials  in  our  Govern- 
ment make  clear  that  they  do  not  want 
to  have  a  baiance  i;:  our  Federal  fimds 
budget. 

I  disagree  with  them.  They  may  be 
right;  I  may  be  wrong;  but  I  disagree 
with  ihcm.  Both  are  able,  fine  men  but 
more  theoretical  than  realistic,  it  .seems 
to  me.  What  they  think  they  can  do  is 
to  handle  the  Government  s  finances  as 
a  spigot  of  water  is  turned  off  and  on. 
Fine  tuning,  they  call  it.  They  Ihem- 
,-%elves  recommended  an  increase  of  $37 
;  i.l:on  in  the  2-year  jjeiiod  fisc.d  1073 
and  1974  as  comjiarcd  to  fi.-cal  1972. 
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Well,  we  have  the  highest  inflation  rate 
now  than  we  have  had  in  moie  than  20 
years.  \Vc  have  the  greatest  budget  defi- 
cits for  the  5-,vear  period  ending  next 
June  30  that  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
hi.-.tory  of  our  Nation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  4-year  period  during  World 
W'ai-  II  when  we  had  1-'  million  Ameri- 
cans under  arms  and  we  were  fighting  a 
war  m  boih  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific. 

We  arc  lloatlng  in  i\  .--ca  of  debt.  The 
only  way  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion will  give  concern  to  it  is  if  tiie 
people  them :,elves.  the  wage  earner>-.  the 
people  who  are  .suffering  mo.^t  from  this 
inflation  demand  that  we  pet  Govern- 
ment spending  under  control. 

William  McChesney  Martin  one  of  the 
ablest  financial  experts  in  our  country, 
in  my  .judgment,  testified  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  the  mnjor  cau.se  of  tlie  inflation  we 
are  exi.^eriencing  today  results  from  the 
continued  huge  deficit.-,  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  cert^.inly  concur  in  Mr. 
Martin's  appraisal. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  \\\\\  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  yield  for  a  comment  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY  I  am  hapj)y  to  report  to 
my  colleague  from  Virginia  that  in  ques- 
tioning this  morning,  v.lien  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns  was  before  a  Joint  Economic  Sub- 
committee. I  put  this  question  to  him:  In 
connection  with  stabilizing  the  dollar 
and  re.-tonng  confidence  in  the  dollar 
abroad,  how  important  would  it  be  to  the 
world  banking  rommunity  arid  those  in 
this  country  who  are  concerned  about 
U.S.  fiscal  irresponsibility  for  Congress 
to  invoke  rigid  procedures  by  which  it 
would  not  ajjpropriate  moneys  in  any 
given  fiscal  year  until  it  had  impo.'-ed  a 
ceiling  on  the  budget,  and  not  a  ceiling 
made  of  rubber  or  elastic,  v.hereby  we 
mu'it  discipline  ourselves  and  live  within 
that  budget?  Dr.  Burns  said  he  could 
think  of  nothing  more  imijortant  to 
strengthen  the  dollar  and  re.-tore  con- 
fidence in  the  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies ol  this  country  than  for  Congress  to 
do  tiiat.  and  it  would  be  even  more  im- 
portant for  Congre.ss  to  do  that,  than  to 
have  a  ceiling  simply  impo.sed  by  the 
administration. 

In  1968.  when  Senator  John  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
we.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  put  a  ceiling  on 
expenditures  which  ultimately  gave  us 
the  first  balanced  budget  in  years,  and 
the  last  Since  then. 

In  a  Subcommittee  on  Go\ernmcnt 
Oijerations  chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf  '.  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  serving  as  the  ranking 
Reijublican  'Mr.  Saxee  ■ .  we  are  working 
out  a  prrx'Cdure  by  which  Congress  can 
maintain  the  discipline  necessary  for  a 
responMble  fi-cal  policy  in  this  country. 
I  cannot  think  of  anvthing  more  im- 
Ijortant  than  the  reiteration  of  these 
lirinciples.  of  fiscal  responsibility  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  main- 
tained ever  since  he  has  been  in  public 
life,  to  be  once  again  enunciated  today. 


At  long  last.  $73  billion  later,  we  realize 
the  ruinous  effect  on  the  economy,  the 
country,  low.  fixed-income  people,  of  the 
kind  of  irresponsible  Federal  spending 
that  we  in  Congress  participated  in  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  or  more. 

I  thank  my  distingmshed  colleague  for 
Ins  valued  comments.      , 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  He  is  so  right 
and  I  am  !>leascd  that  he  brought  to  the 
Senate  the  comments  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Bums. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1,5  minutes  h;ivc  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  my- 
self .5  additicniil  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think  Dr. 
Burns  is  a  man  of  tinusual  ability,  a  man 
in  whom  I  have  great  confidence. 

I  wi.-'h  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  frcm  Illinois  to  one  figure  he 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  bal- 
anced budget  in  1969.  Of  course,  he  was 
speaking  on  a  imified  basis — namely 
using  trust  fimd  surplu.s — because  the 
deficit  in  1969  on  a  Federal  fmids  basis 
was  $T.o  billion.  But  that  was  reduced 
from  the  previous  year  of  $28.4  billion, 
so  It  was  going  in  the  right  direction. 
Now.  unfortunately,  we  are  going  pre- 
cisclv  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
the  attitude  of  the  foreign  financial  com- 
mimity.  I  ha\e  .some  figtires  before  me 
showing  reserve  as.sets  of  the  United 
Stutcs  and  also  liquid  liabilities  to  for- 
eigners. 

I  notice  that  in  2  years  and  3  months, 
from  December  31,  1970,  to  March  31, 
1973,  our  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners 
has  almost  doubled:  namely,  from  $47 
billion  at  the  end  of  1970,  to  $91  billion 
on  March  31.  1973.  That  is  another  indi- 
cation of  the  Government's  very  seri- 
ou.^-ly  deteriorating  financial  situation. 

I  put  a  nimiber  of  que:-tions  to  the 
Budget  Director  and  to  the  Sccretai-y  of 
the  Treasury  when  they  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance  last  week. 
At  the  apjjropriate  time  I  will  insert  in 
the  Record  some  of  those  statements. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to 
go  into  major  new  programs  and  not  ex- 
pect to  wind  up  with  a  smashing  deficit. 
Just  last  year  the  administration  recom- 
mended and  Congres,s  approved  taking 
$30  billion  over  a  .5-year  period  and  turn- 
int:  It  over  to  the  50  States  and  38.000 
different  commiuiities.  the  so-called  rev- 
enue-sharing proposal.  I  contended  at 
the  time  there  is  no  revenue  to  share. 
The  Federal  Government  only  has  defi- 
cits. 

Ju.'-t  the  year  before  that  the  adminis- 
tration pro)X)sed  and  the  Congre,ss  ap- 
proved a  reduction  in  taxes  of  $14  bUlion 
a  year,  at  a  time  when  we  were  i-unning 
a  deficit  of  S30  billion.  To  me  that 
seemed  not  too  wise.  It  further  accen- 
tuated the  .severe  financial  situation. 

Now,  we  are  coming  up  with  a  new 
program  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam  at  a 
time  when  we  arc  running  a  budget  defi- 
cit of  S30  billion.  How  foolish  can  we  get? 
Wliere  is  all  thi.s  gohig  to  .stop? 


I  just  want  to  suggest  to  the  housewives 
of  our  Nation  that  when  they  go  to  the 
grocery  store  to  buy  groceries,  one  of  the 
major  rea.sons  for  the  higher  prices  of 
these  groceries  is  the  continued  smash- 
ing Government  deficits.  This  huge  con- 
tinued spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  paid  for  in  one  of  two  ways 
or  both:  either  by  taking  more  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  wage  earners 
or  by  more  inflation,  namely  higher 
prices. 

And  more  inflation  i^  an  additional 
tax  on  the  earnings  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  a.-k  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  tlie  Rrrorn 
some  questions  which  I  put  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  George 
Shultz,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Mr.  Roy 
Ash.  Following  that,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in.  the  Record 
tlu-ee  tables  which  I  have  prepared, 
showing  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Treasury  over  a  period  of  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CuAiP.M.AN.  Mr.  Byrcl? 
Senator  Bvrd.  Tliar.k  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Ash.   am  I  correct   In   thi.s   assertion: 
the    Administration    recom.niended    an    in- 
crease of  $18   bUllon  In  the  federal   budget 
for  fiscal  year  1973  as  compared  to  1972? 

Mr.  Ash.  The  numbers  are  approximately 
$232  bUlion  for  fiscal  '72  and  $250  bUllon 
for  '73.  so  that  is  $18  billion. 

Senator  Byrd.  Am  I  correct  that  the  Ad- 
ministration recommended  an  increa.se  of  $19 
billion  for  fi.sca!  1974  ver.  u.5  lt'73,  namely, 
from  ilM  bilhon  to  $269  bilUou? 
Mr.  Ash.  Yes.  sir.  that  is  correct. 
Senator  Byrd.  So,  if  the  expenditures  are 
held  to  tlio.se  figiire.s,  still  it  represents  an 
increa.se  in  spending  durir.g  that  two-vear 
period  of  «37  billion? 

Mr.  Ash.  An  annual  spending  rate  increase, 
that  is  certainly  right. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  that  increase,  which 
was  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
and  by  the  Administration,  the  last  one  rep- 
resents an  increa.se  of,  rotighly,  8'j  percent, 
I  believe? 

Mr.  Ash.  Tliat  is  about  the  right  percent- 
age number.  I  might  indicate  here  a  matter 
that  was  set  forth  in  the  budget  submitted 
earlier  this  year,  that  we  are  running  at 
current  times  under  a  condition  wliere  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  federal  budget 
is  c<;i;sidered  relatively  uncontrollable;  that 
is.  matter.s  such  as  Social  Security— which 
v.e  ha-.e  earlier  discussed -ai;d  others  lilic 
that. 

So,  when  or.e  speaks  of  the  .Administra- 
tion's recommendations.  I  w.mt  to  make 
clear  that  this  Is  not  all  discretionary  t>-pe 
decisions  or  recommendations  and  tiiat 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  ts-  prelfy  weli 
already  built  in  by  enrlicr  dcci.sions  of  the 
Administration  and  of  the  Congress  and  of 
le.trislatlon  it.-^elf. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  wi'hout  debating  that 
point,  the  fact  that  I  want  to  establish — 
and  If  I  am  in  error  let  me  kno-.v — the  fact 
I  want  to  establish  Is  that  athe  Admln- 
Lslralion  recommended  an  increase  of  $18 
billion  for  li.scal  '73  versus  1972,  and  the 
Admlnistrali'in  recommended  an  Increase  cf 
$19  billion   for  fiscal   '74   versus   '73. 

Mr.  .Ash.  Tliat  is  correct  and,  of  cour=-e,  the 
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question  of  the  Social  Security  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  unified  budget  proposal,  let's 
deal  only  with  what  the  debt  limit  Is  con- 
cerned with,  namely,  the  federal  funds 
budget. 

Now.  first,  as  I  read  the  figures,  for  the 
20-year  period,  1955  through  1974,  the  federal 
funds  budget  has  had  a  surplus  only  three 
times  during  those  20  years  and  they  were 
the  three  years  of  President  Eisenhower's 
Administration.  We  have  not  had  a  balanced 
budget  or  anything  .approaching  a  balanced 
budget  since  1960. 

Now,  is  this  cau.se  for  alarm  in  your  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  Ash.  Well.  I  will  first  nswer  and  then 
suggest  that  Secretary  Shultz  may  also  wish 
to  add  to  it.  I  think  there  have  been  times 
during  the  era  that  you  have  discussed,  where 
there  have  been  causes  far  alarm.  I  have  In 
mind,  particularly,  those  years  1966  through 
1969,  where  not  only  was  there  a  federal  funds 
deficit  of  from  $54  billion  for  that  four-year 
period  of  time  but  there  was,  also,  a  full 
employment  deficit  of  $43  billion,  which,  in 
effect,  was  a  substantial  contribution  to  in- 
flation contributed  to  by  that. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  sorry  you  brought  up 
the  full  employment  budget.  I  didn't  want 
to  debate  that.  Could  we  not  stick  with  the 
federal  funds  budget? 

If  it  were  not  for  the  deficit  in  the  federal 
funds  budget,  you  would  not  be  here  today. 
Mr.  Ash.  I  believe  Secretary  Shultz's  an- 
swer was.  of  cour.se.  the  federal  funds  budget 
is  part  of  the  unified  budget  and  contributes 
to  whatever  the  budget's  total  is.  but.  yes,  the 
debt  relates  to  the  federal  funds  budget 
pa.   icularly. 

Senator  Byrd.  Tliat  is  right.  So  if  it  were 
not  a  deficit  in  the  federal  funds  budget,  you 
would  not  be  here  txxlay? 
Mr.  Ash.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Byrd.  So  why  don't  we.  if  we 
could — and  you  can  answer  any  way  you 
wish — but  if  we  could,  I  would  like  to  stick 
with  the  federal  funds  budget 

Mr.  Ash.  All  right,  sir.  let's  do  that. 
Senator  Byrd.  Now,  since  1960.  there  hsis 
been  a  deficit  in  the  federal  funds  budget 
from  a  low  of  $4.1  billion  in  1961  to  a  high 
of  $30  billion  in  1971.  So  there  has  been  a 
deficit  every  year  since  1961. 

My  question  to  you  is:  Is  that  cau.-ie  for 
alarm? 

Mr.  Ash.  Well.  I  think  that  Is  certainly 
cause  for  concern.  It  Is  a  matter,  I  am  sure, 
we  are  giving  considerable  concern  to  In  the 
Administration,  as  well  as  here.  I  think  it 
Is  a  cause  for  alarm  only  at  times  when  the 
federal  funds  deficit  is  such  that  It.  Itself, 
contributes  to  Inflation  and  I  don't  have  to 
make  reference  to  the  full  employment  budg- 
et to  Identify  those  occasions,  but  when  the 
federal  funds  deficit  is  employed  deliberately 
as  a  tool  to  bring  the  economy  up  to  its  full 
scale  of  operations,  then  that  is  the  proper 
time  or  proper  occasion  to  encourage  federal 
funds  deficit,  and  that  has  been,  of  course, 
the  fact  of  these  last  four  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  federal  funds 
deficit  adds  to  inflation,  then  I  agree  with 
you  that  It  is  a  cause  for  considerable  alarm. 
Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  feel  that  these  rec:?nt 
smashing  deficits  in  the  federal  funds  budget, 
which  the  government  has  been  running  at. 
do  you  feel  that  is  a  major  cause  for  the  in- 
flation we  have  today? 

Mr.  Ash.  I  think  that  It  is  hard  to  identify 
all  of  the  causes,  but  I  think  if  one  were  to 
look  at  the  use  of  the  federal  funds  budget 
over  the  years,  he  would  conclude  that  there 
has  been  much  less  contribution  to  inflation 
of  the  federal  funds  deficit  in  the  last  four 
years  than  there  was  In  the  four  that  pre- 
ceded those.  Thoee  were  the  times  when  In- 
flation was  set  loose  by  a  large  federal  funds 
deficit. 


These  last  four  years,  they  have  contrib- 
uted much  more  to  the  development  of  our 
economy  to  its  fullest  utilization. 

Senator  Byrd.  Since  you  brought  up  the 
past  four  years  and  you  also  brought  up  some 
previous  years — and  I  would  want  your  staff 
to  check  these  figures — but  the  way  I  add 
them  up.  during  the  eight  years  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Administration,  the  accumu- 
lated federal  funds  deficit  was  $86  1  billion. 
Now,  during  the  four  years  of  tlie  present 
Administration,  namely,  1971  through  your 
projections  for  1974,  the  accumulated  fed- 
eral funds  deficit  will  be  $1059  billion  com- 
pared with  the  deficit  of  $86.1  billion  for  the 
eight  years  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Admin- 
istrations. 

Mr.  Ash.  My  numbers  agree  with  yours,  sir. 
Senator  Byrd.  You  do  not  find  that  cause 
for  concern? 

Mr.  Ash.  Well.  I  think  th»t  deficits  In  the 
federal  funds  budgets  are  always  matters  of 
concern,  but  I  think  it  Is  the  circumstances 
under  which  those  deficits  are  incurred  that 
most  of  all  must  be  kept  in  mind  and  those 
circumstances  were  substantially  different  in 
at  least  the  second  half  of  that  eight-year  pe- 
riod to  which  you  referred,  than  they  were  in 
this  most  recent  four-year  period. 

So  that  the  numbers,  as  I  see  them,  cannot 
be  merely  compared  number  to  number;  they 
have  to  each  be  related  to  the  economic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  And  in  so  relating 
them,  I  believe  that,  as  I  would  see  it.  there  is 
a  greater  concern  for  the  second  half  of  that 
eight-year  period  that  you  mentioned  than  I 
would  have  for  the  most  recent  four-year 
period,  because  of  the  environment,  the  eco- 
nomic environment,  in  which  these  different 
sets  of  deficit  numbers  were  Incurred. 

Senator  Byrd.  'Well,  it  is  very  interesting 
to  get  your  philosophy.  You  were  not  In  pub- 
lic life  in  the  1968  period.  You  mav  have  been 

but 

Mr.  Ash  No.  I  wasn't. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  I  know  that  many  In 
public  life  in  1968,  particularly  those  who  are 
part  of  the  present  Administration,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  were  very  critical,  en- 
tirely critical,  of  President  Johnson's  smash- 
ing deficit  of  $28  4  billion  in  '68.  Let  me  put 
it  this  way:  I  thought  it  was  a  very  shocking 
and  very  bad  deficit  and  was  leading  to  the 
inflation  which  we  experienced.  That  was  ex- 
actly the  view  taken  by  President  Nixon  in 
the  campaign  of  1968. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  next  four  years  or  the 
four  years  rather  beginning  in  1971,  where 
we  had  a  federal  funds  deficit  of  $30  billion. 
In  1972,  we  had  a  federal  funds  deficit  of 
$29.2  billion;  in  1973,  we  had  a  federal  funds 
deficit  or  will  have  at  the  end  of  this  year 
of  $28  billion  and  you  project  next  vear  a 
federal  funds  deficit  of  $19  billion.  What  I 
haven't  been  able  to  get  through  my  mind — 
and  I  guess  maybe  1  am  not  enough  of  an 
economist — or  enough  of  a  political  parti- 
san—is why  it  is  so  terrible  to  have  a  $28  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1968  under  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, but  so  fine  to  have  $30  bUlion  deficits 
in  the  subsequent  years  under  a  Republican 
President. 

Mr.  Ash.  'W'ell,  maybe  It  Is  necessary  we 
talk  in  terms  of  the  full  employment  budget. 
Senator.  I  realize  vour  reluctance  to  do  so, 

but 

Senator  Byrd.  I  have  no  reluctance  to  do 
so.  I  was  Just  trying  to  keep  out  of  an  un- 
necessary argument. 

Mr.  Ash.  I  find  it  is  a  necessary  means  to 
explain  my  views  on  this  particular  matter, 
though.  First,  I  certainly  agree  with  you. 
Senator  Byrd,  in  your  view  of  '68.  I  then  was 
a  private  taxpayer,  but  was  one  of  those  few 
taxpayers  who  was  actively  promoting  a  tax 
increa.se  to  deal  with  the  Issues  as  they  then 
stood.  It  was  obvious,  at  least  to  me.  and  I 
am  sure  to  you.  Senator,  and  many  others, 
that    that    was   a   very    iiiflationarv   circum- 


stance and  it  was  essential,  as  we  saw  It.  to 
try  to  dampen  the  Infiationary  force  that 
such  a  deficit  had  in  that  area  Unfortu- 
nately, it  wasn't  done.  In  this  particular 

Senator  Byrd.  My  time  has  expired  but 
identify  which  years  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Ash.  I  was  talking  about  1968.  particu- 
larly, when  this  was  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  inflation. 

When  we  deal  with  the  current  year  of  '74, 
I  think  there  is  one  \ery  interesting  matter 
•o  consider  there  and,  that  is.  while  it  is  true 
there  is  a  federal  funds  deficit  in  fiscal  '74.  i. 
think  it  is  a  verv  significant  fact  that  fed- 
eral funds  transactions  with  th.e  public  in 
1974,  do  have  a  surplus  and 

Senator  Byrd.  No'.v,  we  are  cettuig  into  an- 
other budgetary  concept.  I  thought  we  were 
ecing  to  get  in'o  a  new  one  next  year,  but 
app.irently  we  are  going  to  get  to  that  before 
next  year. 

Anv.vay.  my  time  has  expired  We  ".vi'.l  get 
back  to  this  a^ain 

Secretary  Shultz,  do  you  favor  or  oppose 
continued  deficit  spending  on  a  federal  funds 
basts? 

Secretary  Shi:lt.;.  Gi'.en  the  fact  that  we 
have  hire;?  surpluses  in  the  trust  funds  then 
I  tliink  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  federal  funds  basis, 
but  what  should  be  done.  I  think  depends 
upon  the  economic  circumstances. 

.Senator  Byrd  Do  you  consider  the  $1G  bil- 
lion surplus  in  the  trust  fund  as  a  real  sur- 
plu.i ' 

SiH'ietary  Snei.TZ  Yes.  I  think  that  in  judg- 
ir.g  the  impact  of  the  budget  on  the  econ- 
o!ny.  v.-e  have  to  add  all  of  the  things  tip  that 
the  federal  government  does. 

Senator  Byrd,  I  understand  that. 

Secretary  Shtltz.  Wliether  they  are  trust 
funds  or  otherwise,  they  must  be  added  and 
taken  into  account  and  then  see  what  the 
balance  amounts  to. 

Senator  By-rd  It  is  correct,  is  it  not.  that 
the  trust  funds  can  be  used  only  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose? 

Secretary  Shvltz  That  Is  correct 

Seimtor  Bvrd.  Mr.  Ash.  do  you  favor  or 
oppose  a  balanced  budget  on  the  federal 
funds  basis? 

Mr  Ash.  I  would  certainly  join  In  Secretary 
Shultz'  statement  that  a  balance  coming 
from  federal  and  trust  funds,  makes  the  best 
economic  sense  and  that  U  would  not  be 
proper  to  have  a  balance  on  the  federal  funds 
unless,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  simul- 
taneous balance  in  the  trust  funds,  so  that 
the  total  unified  budget  wotild  also  be 
balanced. 

Senator  Byrd  I  Ju;,t  wanted  to  establish  the 
thinking  of  the  two  high  people  in  our  gov- 
ernment. 

I  assume  both  of  you  would  oppose  any 
legislation  which  would  require  a  balanced 
budget  on  the  federal  funds  basis' 

Secretary  Shultz  Yes.  sir  I  can  imagine 
circumstances  where  I  wovild  favor  a  bal- 
anced budget  on  the  federal  funds  basis,  that 
is.  If  the  trust  funds  were  operating  at  a 
deficit  and  the  economy  weren't  operating 
at  capacity,  then  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate if  we  had  a  kind  of  clroum^tallce  but 
it  depends.  In  other  words,  on  the  crcum- 
stances. 

Senator  Byrp.  Mr  Ash.  does  the  cor.t inn- 
ing and.  in  my  judgment,  the  accelerating  in- 
flation disturb  voir' 

Mr  .^SH,  It  disturbs  me  and  I  am  sure  it 
disturbs  most  everybody  in  the  Administra- 
tion This  is  why  actions  have  been  taken  and 
continue  to  be  considered  for  dealing  with 
that  very  problem. 

Senator  Byrd  How  seriously  do  you  view 
the  inflationary  spiral.  Mr  Secretary? 

Secretary  Shvitz  Oh.  I  think  it  is  a  p:ob- 
lem  of  the  first  magnitude 

Senator  Bvrd    Do  you  regard  the  huge  gov- 
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ernment  deficits,  as  typified  by  the  federal 
funds  budget,  as  the  major  cause  of  the  in- 
flation? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  think  that  the 
large  deficits  at  full  employment  in  the  last 
I>art  of  the  '60s  are  what  gave  it  its  big 
boost. 

This  most  recent  outburst  in  the  first 
quarter,  I  think,  has  some  special  charac- 
teristics associated  with  it.  but  I  believe  that 
the  tightening  of  fiscal  policy  that  id  now 
poing  on  is  quite  appropriate. 

Senator  Bvrd  The  federal  funds  deficit  for 
•71  were  $30  billion.  The  federal  funds  budget 
for  -72  was  .$29  2  billion.  The  federal  funds 
deficit  for  '73  Is  $27.9  billion:  the  federal 
funds  deficit  for  the  upcoming  year,  as  pro- 
jected by  \-ou,  is  at  $18  8  billion  Do  you  re- 
gard that  as  being  inflationary? 

Secretary  Shvltz.  Well,  I  think  as  we  have 
discussed  many  times,  that  the  federal  funds 
surplus  or  deficit  is  not  the  right  concept 
to  use  In  Judging  the  relationship  of  the 
federal  budget  to  problems  like  economic  ex- 
pansion or  inflation  and  that  tlie  unified 
budget  is  a  more  useful  concept. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  is  your  answer  to  niy 
question,  yes.  or  no? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  the  answer  to  your 
question  is  that  I  think  that  the  fiscal  thrust 
provided  by  the  federal  government  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  was  appropriate  under 
the  circumstances. 


Senator  Byrd.  That  really  wasn't  my 
question. 

What  I  am  trying  to  ask — 

Secretary  Shultz.  But  I  think  if  your  ques- 
tion IS,  could  we  curb  inflation  for  sure  by 
seeing  to  it  that  the  economy  operated  with 
eight  percent  unemployment;  the  answer 
is.  yes.  You  could  control  inflation  that  way 
but  we  don't  want  to. 

Senator  Bvrd.  That  Is  not  my  question  at 
all,  and  you  know  it  is  not  my  question. 

I  asked  wliat  I  thought  was  a  reasonable 
question.  My  question  is.  in  1971  we  had  a 
?30  billion  deficit;  In  1972  we  had  a  29  2  bU- 
lion  deficit;  In  1973  we  had  a  $27.9  deficit; 
and  you  project  a  $18.8  billion  deficit  for  the 
upcoming  year. 

.My  question  is:  Do  you  regard  that  as  be- 
ing   inflationary? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  feel  there  is  little  doubt 
that  we  would  have  a  les.ser  rate  of  infla- 
tion today  if  we  had  a  balance.  If  we  had 
had  a  balance  in  the  federal  funds  budget 
during  those  years.  I  think  I  should  add;  I 
also  believe  we  would  have  a  lot  less  jobs,  a 
lot  less  production,  a  lot  less  of  other  things 
tliat  we  want. 

Senator  Byrd.  For  the  fiscal  years  1970 
through  1974.  tlie  accumulated  federal  funds 
deficit  will  be  $119  bUlion  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely 25  percent  of  your  projected  national 
debt,  the  total  national  debt.  Now,  does  the 
fact  that  we  have  accumulated  25  percent  of 

|ln  billions  of  dollars| 


the  total  national  debt  In  Just  five  years 
disturb  you? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  would  certainly  have 
preferred  that  the  economy  maintain  Itself 
on  a  steady  path  of  growth  at  full  employ- 
ment, with  a  balanced  budget  on  the  unified 
basis. 

So,  in  a  sense.  It  hasn't  done  that;  yes.  it 
disturbs  me  and  I  wish  somehow  or  other  it 
had  been  p>ossible  to  do  it  otherwise. 

However,  I  think  that  with  the  economy 
operat;ng  below  capacity,  we  should  have  the 
courage  to  use  federal  fiscal  policy  as  a  tool 
in  expanding  the  economy  and  not  be  afraid 
of  it. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  if  by  that  you  mean 
creating  huge  deficits,  you  have  certainly 
accomplished  that;  no  question  about 
that  .  . . 

Senator  Byrd.  You  had  a  deficit  of  $28  bil- 
lion following  your  own  figures;  which  Is  to 
say,  that  your  own  recommendation.s — and 
not  what  the  Congress  did,  regardless  cf  what 
the  Congress  did— but  your  own  figures,  your 
own  budget  recommendations  projected  a 
■federal  funds  deficit  of  $28  billion;  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Correct. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  your  own  budget  fig- 
ures. a.ssuming  that  Congress  doesn't  ap- 
propriate one  dollar  more  than  you  advocate, 
still  wUl  mean  a  deficit  of  $19  billion  hi  the 
upcoming  year? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Correct. 


1%8        1969 


Fiscal  year- 
1970        1971 


1972     1  1973      >  1974 


RECEIPTS 

Individual  income  ^axes 69  0 

Ccrpcfate  income  taKes. 29.0 

Total .98.0 

f  "C'se  taxes  (excluding  highway)  10.  0 

Estate  and  gift 3,  0 

Customs 2  0 

Wiscellaneous '..'..'  2.5 

Tola!  Federal  fund  receipts.  116.0 


87.0 

90.0 

8f.O 

95.0 

101.0 

115  0 

37.0 

33.0 

27.0 

32.0 

36.0 

40.0 

124.0 

123.0 

113.0 

126.0 

137.0 

155.0 

11.0 

10.3 

10.5 

9.1 

11.9 

13.2 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

5.2 

5.0 

5.4 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

3.2 

3.2 

3.5 

3.0 

3.4 

3.9 

3.5 

3.9 

3.9 

1968 


Fiscal  year- 
1969        1970        1971 


1972     1  1973       1  1974 


143.0      143.0      134.0      149.0      161.0        181.0 


Trust     funds    (social     security 

retirement,  highway) „  38.0 

Total 154.0 

EXPEMDITURES  ~ 

Federal  funds 143  0 

Trust  funds "'",  36.0 

Total 179.0 

Unified  budget:  surplus  (+)  or 

deficit  (-). -25.0 

Federal  funds  deficit -27.  0 


44.0 
188.0 


51.0        54.0        60.0        71.0 
194.0      188.0     209.  D     232.0 


149.0 
36.0 


156.0 
40.0 


164.0 
48.0 


178.3 
54,3 


I?9.0 
61.0 


85.0 
266.0 


200.0 
69.0 


185.0      196.0      212.0      232.0      250.0        269.0 


-t-3.1      -2  0 
-6.0    -13.0 


-24.0 
-30.0 


-23.0     -18.0 
-29.0     -28.0 


-3  0 
-19  0 


Estimated  figures. 


Note:  Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byid,  Jr  of  Virginia. 


DEFICITS    IN    FEDERAL    FUNDS    AND    iriTEREST    O'i    THE 
r.ATIO'iAL   DEBT,   1955  74   INCLUSIVE 
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U.S.  GOLD  HOLDINGS.  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS  AND  LIQUID 
LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 

IStlec'.cd  periods  in  billions  of  dollars] 


Rtceii 


Surplus 

(-)or 

Ouil,i(S  deficit  (-) 


Debt 

inlert-it 


Gold 
holdings 


Total 
assets 


Liquid 
liabilities 


1955 -.. 

58.1 

62.3 

-4  2 

6,4 

19S6         .  . 

65  4 

63  8 

41.6 
-rl,7 

6,8 
7  3 

!S;7 

68.8 

67.1 

19',8     

66  6 

69  7 

-3,  1 
-112 

7  8 
7  8 

19S9 .• 

65  8 

77  0 

1560         ... 

75.7 

74  9 

-    8 

9  5 

li»61 

75  2 

79,3 

-4,1 

9  3 

V>i2 

79  7 

86,6 

-6,3 

9  5 

!%3 

83  6 

9d  1 

—  6  5 

10  3 

1964   

87.2 

55.8 

-8,6 

11  0 

19t5  

90,9 

94.8 

-3.9 

11,8 

V*jk         

101.4 

106  5 

-5,  1 

12,6 

19t7 

111  a 

126.8 

-1:.,  U 

14  2 

1%>I    

114.7 

143  1 

-28,4 

15  6 

1969 

143  3 

148.8 

-5.5 

17.7 

W>         

143  2 

156.3 

-13.1 

20,0 

1:1.1. 

133.7 

163.7 

-30,  U 

21,6 

1972 

148  8 

178,0 

-29  2 

22.5 

1973  1  

160  9 

188  8 

-27  9 

24  2 

1974  '       . 

181.0 

199.8 

-18,8 

27,5 

20-ve»r 

loiai 

2,  055. 8 

2.273.2 

217.4 

273.4 

End  of  World  War  II     .  20  1 

Dec,  31,  1957  ..  22  8 

Dec.  31,  1970 lo  7 

Dec.  31,  1971  lo'2 

Dec,  31.  1972 lo' 5 

Mar.  31,  1973 10  5 


20,1 
24.8 
14.5 
12.2 
13  7 
12,9 


6,9 
15,8 
47,0 
67,8 
82.9 
90.9 


E'.timated  Figures. 

Source:   Office  of   T 
parlment 

Note,  Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  E/rd,  Jr.  of  Vug  nia. 


Source:   Office  of   Management   and    Budget   and    Trpa-.ury 
Department 


Note:  Prepared  by  Senator  Harry,  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  of  Vireima 
June  1973. 

Source;  US.  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  H.ARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time':' 

Mr.  LONG,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mou.s  con.sent  il^t  the  yea.s  and  nays  be 
ordered  on  tlie  ne.xt  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  yea.s  and  nay.s  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment has  Ix^en  explained  before.  Its  ma- 


jor provision  would  provide  slightly  more 
than  a  cost-of-living  increase  for  tho.se 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  who  will  rely 
upon  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  which  will  entirely  replace,  in 
many  States,  the  welfare  program  for 
the  aged,  bUnd,  and  disabled,  and  in  the 
rest  of  States  largely  replace  it. 

Without  this  amendment,  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  more  than  5  million  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  people,  receiving  SSI 
payments,  those  who  are  al.so  social  se- 
cm-ity  beneficiaries,  would  find  their  SSI 
check  reduced  by  the  same  amount  by 
which  they  would  receive  an  increase  in 
their  social  security  income.  That  is,  for 
every  dollar  of  increase  they  would  re- 
ceive in  social  security,  there  would  be  a 
reduction  in  their  supplemental  security 
income. 

I  am  sure  no  one  intends  tliat  sort  of 
result. 

There  is  another  committee  provision 
that  is  just  as  compelling,  the  one  pro- 
tecting the  so-called  essential  persons, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  wives  below 
the  age  of  65  whose  hasbands  over  65  are 
welfare  recijJients.  These  couples  would 
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actually  have  a  cut  in  their  income,  come 
January  1.  unless  we  enact  this  provision 
to  correct  the  oversiuht  that  existed  in 
BR.  1. 

h  similar  oversight  exists  with  regard 
to  those  medically  needy  persons  who 
arc  currently  regarded  as  being  disabled 
under  State  programs,  but  who  will  not 
be  regarded  as  being  disabled  under  the 
definitions  in  the  Federal  program,  and 
\^iio  will  thus  lose  tlieir  medicaid  eligi- 
bility when  the  Federal  SSI  program 
come  next  January  di.^Jlaces  the  State 
program  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
di.^abled. 

To  correct  two  important  ovinsi.iihts 
in  H.R.  1,  as  v.  ell  as  to  insure  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  substitute 
for  the  State  welfare  prciram,  the  SSI 
program,  would  share  in  the  social  se- 
curity cost-of-living  increase,  it  is  neces- 
sary tliat  this  part  of  the  committee 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

I  cim  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  shall 
take  ju.;t  a  moment.  I  agree  with  the 
need  for  this  legi.slation.  and  I  think  the 
solution  worked  out  by  the  committee  is 
a  good  one.  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
proper  place  to  consider  it. 

For  that  reason,  and  that  reason  only, 
I  shall  vote  again.-^t  it,  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  getting  to  the  vote,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  lo  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  actions  it  has  taken  in  this  bill 
ill  the  area  of  health. 

The  bill  extends  project  grant  author- 
ity under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  fund  maternal  and  child  health 
services.  Were  it  not  for  this  provision, 
funds  formerly  awarded  to  individual 
projects  for  health  services  to  mothers 
and  cliildren  woiild  be  divided  among  the 
States  on  a  basis  of  formula.  This  alloca- 
tion process  would  result  in  many  States 
receiving  dr  stically  fewer  funds  for  the 
support  of  the.>e  services  than  they  have 
received  in  the  past.  The.se  States  that 
would  suffer  reductions  are  those  which 
have  worked  the  hardest  to  implement 
projects  in  maternal  and  cliild  health 
care.  This  bill  extends  the  project  au- 
thority until  June  30,  1974,  and  modifies 
the  formula  that  would  be  used  to  allo- 
cate the  fluids  to  the  States  commencing 
on  that  date  to  assure  that  no  State,  nor 
any  of  the  individual  health  services 
projects  involved  is  .set  back  in  their  pro- 
gram by  this  allocation  process. 

Tliis  bill  also  makes  changes  in  eligi- 
bility requirements  under  the  medicaid 
program  to  assure  that  some  spouses  of 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled  Americans,  or 
persons  who  are  ineligible  for  cash  as- 
sistance because  they  are  inpatient  in- 
stitutions, and  others  continue  to  be 
eligible  when  the  Federal  supplemental 
secm-ity  income  program  goes  into  effect 
in  January  of  1974.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  for  their  concern  for  these 
Americans  who  otherwi.se  would  have 
been  lost  in  one  of  the  gaps  in  our  com- 
plex health  and  welfare  programs,  and 
.'  uffered  great  personal  loss  as  a  result. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
l(  0  has  seen  fit  to  rejieal  section  225  of 


Public  Law  92-603.  which  would  have 
limited  Federal  reimbursements  to  nurs- 
ing homes  to  105  percent  of  the  prior 
year's  level  of  payment.  While  the  intent 
of  this  limitation  was  well  meaning,  its 
application  to  nursing  homes  alone  dur- 
ing the  current  period  of  rapid  inflation 
would  have  been  inequitable  and  dis- 
criminatory. I  support  therefore  the  re- 
peal of  this  limitation. 

All  of  these  items  in  the  area  of  health 
are  es.^eniial  and  urgent  matters.  I  com- 
mend tlie  Committee  on  Finance  for  in- 
cluding them  as  p:\\\  of  the  debt  limit 
bill, 

-Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  Pre>ident,  as  chief 
coc.ijon.sor  of  S.  1543,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, especially  Senator  Lont,,  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  and  Senator  Mond,\le,  the 
sjionsor  of  S,  1543.  for  their  fine  efforts 
to  incorporate  in  the  bill  nn  extension  of 
the  title  V.  social  securiry  nnternal  and 
child  he.Tlth  project  gr.int  r.uthority. 

Although  I  have  elaborated  on  tiic  ef- 
fect iveness  and  worth  of  ihe.se  maternal 
and  child  health  progiam.s  in  my  earlier 
st:itement  when  Sen.itor  Mond.xlf  and  I 
fir.sl  introduced  S  1543.  I  would  like  to 
ciuote.  at  this  time,  from  a  comment  ipade 
by  Dr,  .Arthur  Lesser,  foi  mcr  Director  of 
the  Maternal  Health  and  Child  Care  pro- 
gram at  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  V/elfare.  during  a  recent 
Nutrition  Committee  hearing  on  ma- 
ternal, fetal,  and  infant  nutrition.  When 
asked  to  comment  on  how  effective  title 
V  progiams  have  been.  Dr.  Lesser  re- 
plied ; 

Tlie,-e  prOj^rams  have  been  efTective  in  the 
ridiictiou  of  infant  mortality,  particularly 
among  low  income  infants,  'W'e  .see,  in  the 
I:i,st  few  years,  for  the  fir.-,t  time,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  na^•o^^ing  of  the  ^ap  between 
ihe  infant  mortality  of  white  infants  and  of 
black  infants. 

The  extension  of  the  project  grant  au- 
thority means  that  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  the  progress  that  we  have  made 
in  maternal  and  child  health.  In  niinois. 
the  extension  means  that  the  State  will 
not  lose  42  percent  or  $3.5  million  of  its 
maternal  and  child  health  funds.  More 
important,  it  means  that  more  than  180.- 
000  pregnant  mothers,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren in  Illinois  will  continue  to  receive 
proper  care. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  investment 
in  maternal  and  child  health  is  a  worth- 
while and  necessary  use  of  our  resources. 
Let  me  again  quote  from  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Nutrition  Committeedur- 
ing  its  recent  hearings  on  maternal,  fetal, 
and  infant  nutrition.  Dr,  Myron  Winick. 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion. Columbia  Univer.sity  College  of 
Physicians,  u-stified: 

Ihis  problem  (matertial  and  chilrt  health) 
IS  poieiuially  more  imponani  than  cancer  or 
heart  disease  for  it  attect.';  the  quality  of  life 
Horn  'Jie  cradle  10  the  f:rave, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  approving  a  iJrovLsion  to  the 
debt  ceihng  bill  which  will  extend  the 
authorization  for  project  grants  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  program  until 
June  30,  1974.  I  intend  to  suiiport  this 
aineiidment   today  because  it  meet.s  the 


purpose  of  S  1543  v.-hich  I  cosponsored 
in  Ajiril.  But  more  importantly,  the  need 
for  the  cxtcn.sion  of  such  special  projects 
.should  be  obvious 

The  transition  to  formula  grants  on 
July  1.  1973.  U  we  fail  to  pa.ss  this  amend- 
ment, will  adver.sely  affect  the  ability  of 
many  States,  including  Maiyland,"  to 
m  iintain  the  existing  acti\ities  because 
of  the  snarp  curtailment  of  Federal  re- 
sources. In  Baltimore,  such  substantial 
retiuction  may  v.-ell  force  hundreds  of 
pregnan:  women,  mo'hers,  and  ciuldren 
to  become  deijcndent  again  on  o^er- 
crowded  emergency  rooms  and  under- 
staffed outpatient  departments  of  city 
hospitals. 

Wipe  out  these  progiam.s  in  Baltimore 
and  v.e  are  back  lo  the  day.s  of  women 
delivering  at  the  local  ho:M3ita!s  who  have 
had  no  prenatal  care.  Wipe  out  the.se 
lii'o-rams  and  we  are  back  to  the  days 
of  thousands  of  newborn  infrnts.  pre- 
school children  and  school-ago  young- 
sters from  ijoor  families  v.ho  are  left 
at  the  mercy  of  fracmented.  episodic 
and  lui))hnzard  medical  care.  Wipe  oui 
these  luo'^rams,  and  \ve  can  predict  that 
the  dov,'nw:ird  trend  now  apparent  in  the 
itifant  mori:iliiy  rate,  prematurity  rate. 
hospitali.-'ation  rate  of  preventive  ill- 
nes.ses.  mental  ret.u'dation.  and  just 
about  any  other  index  of  health  the  Con- 
gres,s  v.ould  care  to  examine  w;ll  .sharply 
rise  again  in  the  poor  communities. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  cast 
effectiveness  of  these  programs  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Mr,  President,  this  amend- 
ment v.ill  not  even  increase  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  This  amendment  will,  how- 
ever, accomplish  the  following: 

First,  no  State  would  be  eligible  for 
less  lunds  alter  June  30.  1974.  than  the 
total  r.mount  allocated  to  a  State  in  for- 
(nuhi  and  project  grant,s  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  and.  second,  that  States  would  be 
required  to  make  ajoproi^riate  arrange- 
ments for  the  continuation  of  .services 
to  the  population  in  areas  previously 
served  under  project  grants.  Under  a  spe- 
cial provi>ion.  in  fiscal  year  1974  a  State 
would  be  authorized  the  greater  of  the 
total  of  fiscal  year  1973  protect  and  for- 
mula grants  or  the  sum  such  State  would 
have  otherwise  been  entitled  to  if  the 
project  grants  had  not  been  extended 
during  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  sujiiiort  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  urge  mv  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  Finance  Committee's  amend- 
ment lo  extend  the  authority  of  .siecial 
projects  fur  maternal  and  child  health 
tii'der  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
In  1965.  President  Johnsons  health 
mc-sage  to  ti'ic  Congress  expressed  con- 
cern over  tlie  "great  and  growing  need 
among  our  children  for  better  health 
services."  High  priority  was  placed  on 
meeting  these  needs  and  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  modified  .so  that 
special  projed  grants  would  be  made 
available  lor  health  services  for  children 
of  scliool  and  preschool  age.  particularly 
m  areas  with  concentrations  of  low-in- 
come families. 

In  1967  Congress  again  reorganized 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  fn.st. 
provide  for  formula  grants  to  States  for 
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support  of  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children's  programs,  and 
second,  provide  authority  for  special 
project  grants  whereby  maternal  and  in- 
fant care  and  children  and  youth  projects 
Hiight  be  expanded  and  further  sup- 
ported. 


American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 

Evanston.  ill.,  June  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Scimtc, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear   Senator   Mondaie;    S.   1543  provides 

a  two  year  extension  of  the  Special  Project 

Grants  under  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security 

ine  Idea  was  to  attack  the  problem     Act  (Maternal  and  child  Ht-alth).  The  Amer- 

on   two  fronts.  First,  general  support  in     ican    Academy    of    Pediatrics,    gravely    con- 

the   form   of   formula   grants   was   to   be     "^erned  over  the  general  state  of  inadequate 

available  to  all  States  with  a  plan  to  meet     preparation  for  the  transition  from  project 

maternal  and  child  health  needs  Beyond     t'rants  to  formula  grants  and  the  indications 


that,  special  project  grants  were  to  make 
it  possible  to  direct  additional  nnancial 
resources  to  geographic  areas  where  the 
needs  were  concentrated. 

Throughout  their  history  these  .spe- 
cial projects  have  had  profound  im- 
pact upon  the  populations   they  serve. 


that  existing;  projects  are  being  closed  and  or 
very  significantly  reduced  in  scope  of  services, 
wi.shes  to  commend  S.  1543  (Mondale  bill) 
lor  favorable  consideration  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

During  the  92nd  Congress,  the  Academy 
had  recommended  a  five  year  extension  of  the 
Special    Project    Grants.    A   one   year   exten- 


They  have  led  to  a  more  effective  and     ^'°"  ^^'''*"''  ^''■''""<^^;  primarily  at  the  exhorta- 


tion of  the  Administration  in  order  that  it 
might  review  maternal  and  child  health  ac- 
tivities along  with  other  iienlth  programs  so 
that  definitive  rccominendations  could  be 
made  for  future  action.  In  March  of  this  year 
representatives  of  the  pediatric  community 
met  with  White  House  officials  to  discuss  the 
Maternal  and  infant  care  projects  have  ''^^^'  ^^'''°"^  problems  being  encountered  with  the  cooperation  of  other  "medical  andpublYc 
ignificantly    contributed    to    the    redur-      ^'^'^  proposed  project  expiration.  Assurances      health  orcanizations,  is  developing  a  report 

were    granted    that    alternatives    would    be 


efficient  utilization  of  health  manpower 
to  more  effective  health  services  in  the 
communities  they  serve:  and  to  improved 
working  relationships  between  health 
care  programs  which  had  traditionally 
failed  to  coordinate  their  acti\ities 

Me 
signi 

tion  of  infant  mortality.  In  Providence. 
Rhode  Island,  for  example,  tlie  project 
area  showed  a  reduction  of  infant  mor- 
tality from  47.4  percent  per  1  thousand 
live  births  in  1966  to  25.2  perccift  per  1 
thousand  in  1970. 

Children  and  youth  projects  have  pro- 
vided preventive  and  comprehensive 
service  contributing  to  education  in  the 
rate    and    duration    of    hospitalization. 

There  has  been  a  50  percent  decrease  in     ^..,  _.  ...^.., 

the  number  of  children  served  by  the     oi  some  children.  Tlie'recent  (May'2','1 
projects  who  need  costly  hospitalization. 

Intensive  care  lor  newborn  babies  un- 
der this  program  has  also  had  a  pro- 
found impact.  At  the  University  of  Ten- 
nesses.  for  example,  the  project  re- 
ported a  25-percent  reduction  in  mor- 
tahty  of  premature  babies  in  the  first 
year  of  its  operation. 


number  of  children  served  by  the  projects 
who  need  costly  hospitalization.  The  project 
cost  data  are  impressive  too.  Whereas  the 
average  annual  cost  per  child  in  these  proj- 
ects was  $201.26  in  1968,  it  was  reduced  to 
$149.82  in  1970.  This  compares  most  favor- 
ably to  information  from  a  recent  survey 
of  Title  XIX  in  16  states  covering  over  2  5 
million  children  wherein  it  was  reported  that 
the  annual  cost  per  chUd  is  $301. 

The  projects  represent  health  care  re- 
sources which  have  been  established  in  areas 
of  dire  medical  need,  yet  the  services  of  sev- 
eral hundred  medical,  nursing  and  allied 
health  personnel  in  these  areas  w  :11  be  termi- 
nated in  the  next  two  weeks.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed that  these  projects  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely but  rather  that  they  be  extended  for 
one  or  two  years  so  that  the  medical  com- 
munity and  the  Administration  may  propose 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress  "necessary 
modifications  to  Title  V.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  maintain  the  existence  of  estab- 
lished health  care  resources  now  in  areas  of 
greatest  need  so  that  they  are  not  disman- 
tled only  to  be  re-established  with  great 
difficulty  when  national  health  insurance  is 
adopted. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  with 


sought  to  provide  that  projects  would  neither 
close  nor  be  significantly  reduced.  Alterna- 
tives have  not  yet  been  proposed  and  in  con- 
sequt-uce  thereof,  thousands  of  pre;;nant 
women  and  young  children  face  the  termina- 
tioix  of  health  care  services  within  the  next 
two  weeks. 

Existing  programs  will  not  be  able  to  rely 
upon  payments  by  recipients  or  third  party 
reimbursement.  Those  covered  by  Medicaid 
receive  many  services  not  covered  by  Title 
XIX.  which  may  only  pay  for  inpatient  care 

1973) 
G.'\0  report  on  "Implementation  of  a  Policy 
of  Self-Support  by  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers"  prepared  for  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  discusses  the  nu- 
merous difficulties  health  projects  encounter. 
Medically  indigent  families  may  be  covered 
by  neither  Title  XIX  nor  private  in.surance. 
Private  insurance  does  not  generally  contain 
benefits  which  include  payment  for  preven- 


In  short,  these  health  care  projects  not     ''^^-  ""^'tntlonai,  health  education  and  other 


only  produce  new  ideas  but  have  been 
powerfully  instrumental  in  bringing 
comprehensive  health  care  of  high  qual- 
ity to  substantial  numbers  of  mothers 
and  children  across  the  country.  The 
projects  did  not  replace  former  programs 
but  instead  were  designed  to  serve  a 
dire  medical  need  and  to  fill  a  dis- 
astrous void  in  health  care  services  for 
various  populations. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  and 
children  are  receiving  continuous  and 
comprehensive  care  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  available.  An  invaluable 
service  is  being  rendered  and  will  cease 
June  30  if  Congress  does  not  act  now. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  extension  provided  by 
the  Finance  Committee  amendment. 

I  a.sk  unanimou-s  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  two  letters  in- 
dicating the  support  of  these  programs 


such   services   provided   by  projects. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Programs  (June  23.  1972) 
recommended  that  HEW  should,  among  other 
things,  consider  a  revision  in  the  formula  for 
distribution  of  Title  V  funds  among  states,  to 
lessen  the  immediate  impact  of  large  reduc- 
tions in  funds  on  states  having  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  families.  Proposals  for 
revi=lo!i  have  not  been  forthcoming. 

Many  states  which  appear  to  benefit  by 
receiving  a  greater  proportion  of  formula 
funds  face  serious  difficulty  In  their  ability 
to  generate  the  required  increase  in  state 
matching  for  Fund  "A"  monies.  States  have 
other  pressing  needs  for  money  in  maternal 
and  child  health  programs,  particularly  in 
the  Crippled  Children's  Program  that  has 
been  operating  under  most  difficult  condi- 
,^tions  during  the  past  .several  years.  Appended 
'are  notes  on  the  impact  of  shortages  of 
funds  in  many  state  Crippled  Children's  Pro- 
grams which  intensifies  Title  V  Inadequacies. 
But.  Title  V  Programs  are  eflective.  Mater- 


by  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,     '^''-•'  ^^^  infant  care  Projects  have  contrib 


the  American  College  of  Obstetricians 
and  GjTiecologists,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


uted  to  the  reduction  of  Infant  mortality,  the 
significance  of  which  is  appreciated  "when 
areas  of  large  cities  served  by  projects  are 
compared  to  the  remainder  of  the  commu- 
nity. Children  and  'i'outh  Projects  have  pro- 
vided preventive  and  comprehensive  services 
with  a  resultant  50  percent  decrease  in  the 


on  maternal  and  child  health.  Rather  than 
address  exclusively  the  formula  versus  proj- 
ect issue,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  wide  range 
of  options  and  alternatives  will  be  proposed 
.so  that  maternal  and  child  health  might  be- 
come a  greater  national  priority.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  these  recommendations  with 
background  information  will  be  available  in 
January  1974. 

The  United  States  now  needs  a  clear  public 
policy  which  recognizes  the  special  needs  of 
mothers  and  children  and  the  unique  bene- 
fit to  be  appreciated  from  an  investment  in 
this  segment  of  our  population.  Most  pro- 
grams and  initiatives  now  existing  are  due  to 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  Finance  and  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  support  of 
the  members  of  Congress.  It  is  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
to  constructively  assist  you  in  further  efforts. 
An  extension  is  now  sought  (S.  1543)  so 
that  the  Congress  might  consider  recom- 
mendations from  the  medical  community  in 
revising  Title  V  and  our  national  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  in  the  coming 
months. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  M.  Heavenrich,  M.D.,  President. 

American  Medical  Association, 

Chicago,  III..  May  21,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Sen.^tor  Long:  The  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics,  the  American  College  of 
Obstetrician    and    Gynecologists,    and    the 
American  Medical   Association   Join   in  this 
letter  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  need  for 
early  consideration  of  legislation  to  extend 
federal  support  for  expiring  programs  under 
Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  S.   1543, 
pending  before  your  Committee,  provides  for 
a  two-year  extension. 

Title  V  provides  for  certain  project  grant 
programs,  in  addition  to  formula  grants,  for 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's services.  Under  present  law  the  project 
grants  authorization  will  expire  on  June  30, 
1973.  While  it  is  intended  that  the  portion 
of  the  funds  previously  allocated  for  special 
project  grants  would,  as  of  July  1,  1973,  be 
included  in  the  formula  grant,  we  believe 
that  this  shifting  of  fund  support  Is  prema- 
ture and  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  achiev- 
ing maximum  program  results.  In  our  opln- 
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ion  additional  time  is  needed  so  that  stales 
will  have  sufficient  time  to  provide  lor  the 
orderly  transition  of  the  special  projects 
management  under  formula  assistance. 

Formula  grant  programs  are  the  major 
sources  of  care  for  mothers  and  children  who 
do  not  have  access  to  private  care  for  pre- 
ventive services  and  treatment  of  sickness. 
The  project  grants  provide  health  ser.ices  to 
mothers  and  iniaiits  (M  A;  I  ProJecis»  and 
to  children  and  youth  iC  \-  Y  Projects).  The 
matcr^ial  and  infant  care  projects  now  In 
operation  have  substantially  reduced  infant 
mortality  rates  in  areas  where  they  have 
traditionally  been  highest  by  providing  early 
and  comprehensive  medical  care  to  high  risk 
Women  and  follow-up  treatment  for  mothers 
and  infants.  In  addition,  the  children  and 
youth  programs  have  provided  preventive 
health  services,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
after-care,  as  well  as  earlv  identification  of 
defects  which  are  correctable. 

Our  organi,^ations  pl.ice  a  high  priority 
on  these  programs,  which  provide  lor  Im'- 
proveme::t  of  health  care  of  mothers,  infants, 
and  children  for  whom  such  services  would 
not  otherwise  be  available.  The  expiring  pro- 
grams have  been  instrumental  in  improving 
the  qtiality  of  life  for  countless  numbers  of 
Indivitluals. 

Existing  programs  must  be  continued  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  mothers  and 
Infants,  and  our  children  and  youth.  On- 
going programs  .should  not  be"  placed  In 
Jeopardy.  Communities  which  are  endeavor- 
ing to  create  new  maternal  and  child  health 
programs,  or  to  expand  existing  programs, 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Early  Con- 
gressional support  for  these  i)rograms  is  vital 
to  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  pro- 
grams. This  is  necessary  if  the  programs  are 
to  achieve  their  potential.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  Invite  discouragement  and  frtistratiou 
for  those  dedicated  individuals  involved  in 
these  programs.  More  importantly,  a  failure 
to  express  strong  support  can  result  in  cur- 
tailment of  necessary  health  .services. 

We  appreciate  the  past  consideration  of 
your  Cummittee  In  providing  for  the  mater- 
nal and  child  liealth  programs.  In  particular 
we  acknowledge  the  concern  which  has  made 
possible  these  special  project  grants  under 
Title  V.  An  extension  of  this  authority  for 
special  project  grants  is  needed.  We  urge 
that  you  act  favorably  on  legl.slation  specif- 
ically providing  for  the  continuation  of  these 
project  activities. 
Sincerely, 

American  Academy  01  Pediatrics, 
Robert  G.  Frazier,  M.D  . 

Eiccutvp  Director. 
American  College  of  OHSTEiTticiANs 

and  Gvnecoloci.sts. 
Michael  Newton,  M.D.. 

Director. 
American  Medical  .Association 
Ernest    B.    Howard.     M.D. 

Eiecvtirc   Vice  President. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator      from      Massachusetts       'Mr. 

Brooke  >  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The    Senator    from    Tennessee    (Mr. 

Brock  I   is  necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  result  was  announced— veas 
nays  10.  as  follows: 
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NOT  VOTING— 6 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  part  two  of  the 
committee  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr. 
Chiles  I  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  1  Mr.  Clark  > ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  iMr.  Biden*.  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenniei  is  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  1  Mr. 
Clark  I  would  vote  "yea." 
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So  the  .second  part  of  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  take  it 
that  the  third  part  of  the  committee 
amendment  is  now  before  the  Senate 
under  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  part  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  part  of 
the  amendment  provides  for  a  6-month 
delay  in  the  regulations  concerning 
social  services  put  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Can  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate,  please. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
we  limited  Federal  social  services  ex- 
penditures to  S2.5  billion.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  really 
intended  that  the  States  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  $2.5  billion  we 
made  available  to  them  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  regulations  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  services  to  the  poor  in 
the  50  States  by  at  least  SI  billion  and 
maybe  a  lot  more  than  that. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  not  one  State  in  the  50 
States  that  agreed  to  those  regulations. 
In  the  committee  the  vote  that  this 
matter  should  be  postponed  for  6 
months  was  virtually  unanimous. 


I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  would 
agree  if  he  reads  the  examples  I  set 
forth  in  the  Record  yesterday  of  .some 
of  tlie  rather  ridiculous  regulations.  He 
would  agree  that  these  regulations 
,  should  be  po.'-tponed  until  January  l  so 
tiiat  the  Congress  would  have  an  op- 
portunity decide  what  kind  of  legisla- 
tive it  wants  to  write  in  this  area. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  in  the  Congress  can  ijrovide  a  far 
better  answer  than  the  Dejiariment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
provide. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  could  ex- 
pect that  the  department  would  recom- 
mend a  veto  on  this  item,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  on  the  record  a  vote  so 
that  the  de.uiutmcnt  could  recognize  the 
enormous  support,  that  exists  in  the  en- 
tile country  and  in  llic  Congress  for  this 
Ptiit  of  tlie  committee  amendment. 

For  that  rea.son,  I  tlunk  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  this 
mea.sure. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepatcd  to  vield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  PreMdent,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  what 
he  has  had  to  say  about  these  regula- 
tions and  the  ame:idment  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  has  added  tc  the  public 
debt  limit  extension  bill  to  delay  until 
January  1.  1974.  the  implementation  of 
regulations  or  social  services  programs. 
These  new  regulations  which  were  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  May  1 .  are  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  next  week.  If  allowed  to 
become    effective,    the    regulations   will 
seriou.sly   damage  many   existing  social 
senices  pro'jrams  which  constitute  the 
primary    aspect    of    our    welfare    policy 
which  is  clearly  focu.sed  on  heljMng  the 
poor  to  get  themselves  off  welfare  or  to 
avoid   it   in   tlie   first   place.   Thev   will 
thwart  what  the  States  hoj^e  to  provide 
and  what  Congress  intended  they  receive. 
Some  of   the  statements  which  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  is- 
suance of  the.se  new  regulations  indicate 
that  HEW  sees  a  justification  for  the 
propo.sed  regxilatioiLs  in  the  action  taken 
by  Congress  last  year  in  placing  a  $2.5 
billion  limit  on  Federal  funding  for  social 
services  and  in  placing  emphasis  on  cer- 
tain priority  services  and  restrictions  on 
the  extent  to  which  services  may  be  pro- 
vided to  persons  who  are  not  recipients 
of  cash  public  a.ssistance  grants.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  :  ny  reasonable  re- 
view of  the  histoiT  and  content  of  that 
1972  legislation  will  support  the  Depart- 
ments  position  that  its  new  regulations 
are  consistent  with,  much  less  required 
by.  the  intent  of  Congress.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  ,.0  include  at 
this  point   in   the  Record   the  relevant 
Ijortion  of  Public  Law  92-512.  the  Reve- 
nue "haring  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tni.K  III — Limitation  on  Grants  for  Social 
Klrvices  Under  Public  As-sistance  Pro- 
grams 

Sec.  301  (a)  Title  XI  01  the  .Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section- 
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"limitation     on     Fl-N-DS     FOR     CERTAIN     SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  1130,  (a)  Notwithstandinj:  the  oro- 
vlsions  of  section  3(a)  (4)  and  (5),  403(a) 
(3),  1003(a)  (3)  and  (4).  1403(a)  (3)  and 
(4).  or  1603(a)  (4)  and  5).  amounts  payable 
lor  any  fiscal  year  (conimencine;  with  tlie  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1,  1972)  under  such 
section  (as  determined  without  refc,'ard  to 
this  secUon)  to  any  State  with  respect  to 
expenditures  made  after  June  30.  1972.  for 
services  referred  to  in  such  section  (other 
than  the  service^  provided  pur.-uant  to  sec- 
tion 402(a)  (19)  (G)  ).  shall  be  reduced  by 
such  amounts  as  mav  be  neccssr.rv  to  assure 
that— 

"(1)  the  total  amount  paid  to  .'luch  State 
(under  all  of  such  sections)  f^  such  fiscal 
year  for  such  services  does  nf>%^ceed  the 
allotment  of  such  State  (as  detcrmiT>>d  under 
subsection  (b));  and  ^V 

"(2)  of  the  amounts  paid  (under  all  of 
such  sections)  to  such  State  for  such  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  such  e.vpendi lures,  other 
than  expenditures  for — 

"(A)  services  provided  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  child  for  personal  care,  protection,  and 
supervision,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  child 
where  the  provision  of  such  services  is  tieeded 
(il  in  order  to  enable  a  member  of  such 
child's  family  to  accept  or  continue  in  em- 
ployment or  to  participate  in  training  to 
prepare  such  member  for  employment,  or  (ii) 
because  of  the  death,  continued  absence  from 
the  home,  or  incapacity  of  the  child's  mother 
and  the  inability  of  any  member  of  such 
child's  family  to  provide  adequate  care  and 
supervision  for  such  child: 

"(Bi  family  planning  services: 
"(Cl  services  provided  to  a  mentally  re- 
tarded Individual  (whether  a  child  or  an 
adult),  but  only  if  such  services  are  needed 
(as  determined  in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  by  such  in- 
dividual by  reason  of  his  condition  of  being 
mentally  retarded: 

"(Di  services  provided  to  an  individual 
who  is  a  drug  addict  or  an  alcoholic,  but 
only  if  such  services  are  needed  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  by  such  individual  as  part 
of  a  program  of  active  treatment  of  his  con- 
dition as  a  drug  addict  or  an  alcoholic:  and 
"(E)  services  provided  to  a  child  who  is 
under  foster  care  in  a  foster  family  home 
(as  defined  in  .section  408)  or  in  a  child-care 
institution  (as  defined  in  such  faction),  or 
while  awaiting  placement  in  such  a  home 
or  institution,  but  only  if  such  services  are 
needed  (as  determined  in  accordttnce  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  by  such 
child  because  he  is  under  foster  care, 

r.ot  more  than  10  per  centum  thereof  are 
paid  with  respect  to  expenditures  incurred 
in  providing  services  to  individuals  who  are 
not  recipients  of  aid  or  assistance  (under 
State  plans  approved  under  titles  I,  X.  XI'V, 
XVI,  or  part  A  of  title  IV).  or  applicants  (as 
defined  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
for  sucli  aid  or  assistance. 

"(bid  I  For  each  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972) 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $2,500,- 
000.000  as  the  population  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  all  the  States. 

"1 2)  i'he  allotment  for  each  State  shall 
be  promulgated  for  each  fiscal  vear  by  the 
Secretary  between  July  1  and  August  31  of 
the  calendar  year  immediatelv  preceding 
such  fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of  the  popula- 
tion of  each  State  and  of  all  of  the  States 
as  determined  from  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  such  time:  except  that  the 
allotment  for  each  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1972,  and  the  following 
fiscal  year  shall  be  promulgated  at  the  ear- 
liest  practicable   date   after   the   enactment 


of  this  section  but  not  later  than  January  1 

1973. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•State'  means  any  one  of  the  fifty  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  Sections  3(a)(4)(E).  403(a)(3)(D), 
1003(a)(3)(E).  1403(a)(3)(E),  and  1603(a) 
(4)  (E)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "subject  to  limitations'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "under  conditions  which 
snail  be". 

(c)  Section  403(a)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  ivs  follows: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
expei^ded  under  the  State  plan  during  such 
quarter  ;.s  emergency  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  children.  " 

(d)  Sections  3(a),  403(a),  1003(a),  1403 
(a),  and  1603(a).  of  such  Act  are  amended, 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  of 
each  such  section,  by  striking  out  "shall 
pay"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
(subject    to    section    1130)     pay". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion (Other  than  bv  subsection  "  (b)  )  shall 
be  effective  July  I.  1972.  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  effecMve 
January  1,  1973. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  i.s 
true  that  Coneres.s  was  concerne(d — and 
rigihtly  .scj — with  the  rajiid  escalation  of 
Federal  fundine:  requirements  under  this 
program  last  year.  In  November  of  1971, 
the  States  had  estimated  their  fiscal 
1973  needs  at  about  $1.3  billion  and  this 
was  the  amount  requested  in  the  1973 
Federal  budget.  By  early  1972.  this  had 
inrrea.'^ed  to  somethinE  over  S2  billion, 
and  unoffirial  estimates  in  mid-1972 
projected  new  uses  of  the  program  which 
could  bring  the  total  Fcdei'al  funding 
to  nearly  S.5  billion  for  fiscal  1973.  No 
matter  how  woithy  or  desirable  the  pro- 
grams involved,  it  would  be  irresponsible 
for  Congress  to  allow  a  situation  to  con- 
tinue in  which,  without  any  measure  of 
Congressional  review  or  control,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  being  obligated  to 
make  enormous  additional  expenditures 
not  even  hinted  at  in  the  original  budget 
requests.  And  I  stress  the  words,  "with- 
out any  review  or  control."  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  we  took  the  action 
we  did  in  placing  a  $2.5  biUion  limit  on 
Federal  f  luiding  available  for  social  serv- 
ices as  of  fi.scal  year  1973. 

It  is.  however,  absolutely  wTong  to 
read  into  that  action  'jy  the  Congress  a 
repudiation  of  the  basic  concept  of  social 
services  or  a  mandate  for  cutting  back 
service  programs.  Quite  the  opposite  is 
true.  The  1972  revenue  sharing  legisla- 
tion did  not  make  any  basic  change  in 
the  program  content  of  the  social  serv- 
ices provisions  of  the  law.  but  merely 
placed  a  dollar  limitation  on  the  fund- 
ing available  for  the  progiam  and  estab- 
lished, in  view  of  the  newly  limited  fimd- 
ing,  certain  formulas  for  allocating  the 
funding  among  the  States.  Additionally, 
as  I  mentioned,  that  legislation  listed  five 
priorty  services  for  low  income  individ- 
uals not  on  welfare  but  likely  to  be  so  in 
the  absence  of  services. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  th''^  dollar 
limit  chosen.  $2.5  billion  per  year,  did 
not  represent  a  fiscal  cutback  but  i-athcr 
a  commitment  to  continue  the  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  social  services 
at  the  on-'joini^  level.  It  was  a  cutback 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  halted  ambitious 
expansion  plans  and  shift-ovci-s  of  exist- 


ing State  financed  programs  to  75  per- 
cent Federal  matching,  which  together 
would  apparently  have  doubled  the  level 
of  funding  required  by  on-going  pro- 
grams. Except  as  a  result  of  the  alloca- 
tion formulas,  which  had  a  cut-back 
effect  in  a  few  States,  it  did  not  reduce 
current  program  levels,  and  in  fact 
allowed  at  least  some  continued  growth 
in  most  States. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how 
a  congressional  action  which  specifically 
attempted— within  the  limits  of  what 
could  equitably  be  accomplished — to 
maintain  the  then  existing  allocation  of 
Federal  funding  for  services  could  be 
used  to  justify  regulations  which  are  so 
severe  that  many  State  welfare  directors 
believe  that  scarcely  half  the  available 
funds  can  be  used. 

The  Greatest  problem  with  the  new 
rcgulation.s  is.  I  think,  in  the  area  of 
what  are  called  preventive  services,  that 
is.  services  which  do  not  go  only  to  wel- 
fare recipients  but  which  are  Intended 
to  prevent  people  from  having  to  go  on 
welfare. 

The  law  v.-e  passed  last  year  limiting  to 
$2.5  billion  the  Federal  funding  for  serv- 
ices also  included  a  provision  under 
which  at  least  90  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  for  services  in  each  State  would 
have  to  be  used  for  actual  welfare  re- 
cipients except  that  this  restriction  would 
not  apply  to  five  specifically  exempted 
priority  services :  child  care,  family  plan- 
ning, mental  retardation,  drug  abuse  and 
alcoholism  treatment,  and  foster  care. 
The  Depaitment  of  HEW  cites  this  so- 
called  90-10  limit  as  an  indication  of 
congressional  intent  that  social  services 
should  be  concentrated  on  actual  welfare 
recipients.  This  is  not  just  oversimplifica- 
tion, it  is  oversimplification  to  the  point 
of  virtually  complete  distortion. 

■When  Congress  passes  a  law  which 
contains  a  rule  and  certain  exceptions, 
an  accurate  assessment  of  congressional 
intent  must  take  into  account  both  ele- 
ments. In  issuing  its  new  regulations, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  concentrating  on  the 
implications  of  the  90-10  rule,  has  to- 
tally ignored  the  implications  of  the  ex- 
ceptions to  that  rule,  and  thereby  has 
almost  totally  missed  the  point  of  the 
legislation. 

In  specifically  exempting  five  types  of 
services  from  the  limit,  the  law  first  of 
all  and  most  obviously  indicates  an  in- 
tent to  give  those  particular  services  a 
distinct  priority.  But  more  than  that, 
it  shows  a  conviction  on  the  part  of 
Congress  that  for  certain  types  of  serv- 
ices welfare  status  is  not  a  logical  ehgi- 
bility  criterion.  This  would  be  the  case, 
for  example,  with  services  to  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

Similarly,  the  exception  from  the  limi- 
tation for  services  such  as  family  plan- 
ning and  child  care  indicates  a  clear 
legislative  judgment  that  these  services 
are  so  essential  in  allowing  people  to 
remain  self-sufficient  and  off  welfare 
that  any  i-ational  welfare  policy  demands 
that  they  not  be  arbitrarily  limited  pri- 
marily to  those  already  on  welfare.  In 
this  regard.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  at  this  point  relevant  sections  of 
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the  Seiiate  Finance  Committee  report  on 
H.R.I  (S.Rept.  92-1230  >  and  Public  Law 
92-603,  the  enacted  version  of  H.R.  1. 

There  being  110  objection,  the  material 
is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
11^  follows: 

Family  Planning 

(Sec.  2a9E  of  the  bill) 

PROBLEM 

Though  Federal  law  and  policv  permit  and 
encourage  Slates  to  extend  services  to  low 
income  families  likely  to  become  welfare  re- 
cipients as  well  as  lamilie.?  already  on  wel- 
fare, most  States  have  not  t.iken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity. 

Tlie  progress  wliich  has  been  made  under 
th  ■  19C7  Amendments  lias  not  met  the  com- 
mittee's expectations.  Tlie  annual  report 
by  the  Department  of  Hfalth.  Education, 
and  Welfare  covering  family  planning  serv- 
ice.s  includes  infcrmntion  which  makes  clear 
that  the  m-.indate  of  the  Congress  that  all 
appri-ipriate  AFDC  recipients  be  provided 
family  planning  services  lias  net  been  iul- 
lillcd." 

FIN,«.NCE    COM.MITIEF    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  the  House  bill  to 
atUhoi'i;-e  !00  percent  Federal  funding  for 
the  costs  of  family  plan:ung  services.  The 
Committee  amendment  would  also  require 
Stales  10  maKe  available  on  a  voluntary  and 
confidential  bu-sis  such  couMscIing.  services, 
and  supplies,  directly  and  or  on  a  contract 
baoi,5  with  family  pl.inning  organisations 
throughout  the  State,  to  present,  former  or 
likely  recipients  who  are  of  child-be.iring 
a?e  desiri^ig  such  services.  Tlie  amendment 
v.ould  also  redi'ce  tiie  Federal  share  of  AI'DC 
funds  by  2  percent,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  if  a  .State  in  the  prior  year  fails  to  in- 
lorm  the  aanits  in  AFDC  lamilles  and  on 
workiare  of  the  availabilit;-  of  family  pl.in- 
ning services  and  or  if  the  Stale  fails  to 
actually  provide  or  arrange  for  such  ser\ices 
lor  pcrsoiis  desiring   to  receive  them 

Family  Planning  Services 
(Sec.209Eof  the  bill) 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  funding  of  family  plan- 
ning services  for  present  and  former  wel- 
fare recipients  of  c'hild-beariug  ape  and  al.-o 
for  those  persons  likely  to  become  recipients 
in  the  absence  of  such  services  by  author- 
izing 100  percent  Federal  funding  for  State 
family  planning  programs,  including  both 
information  counseling  and  the  provision  of 
medical  and  social  services. 

The  committee  behe\es  that  its  amend- 
ment will  give  impetus  10  tlie  availability 
and  provision  of  family  jilanning  services  in 
the  Stales.  A  bej.  inning  was  miide  in  1067, 
v.hon  provisions  were  included  in  the  social 
security  amcndmenls  which  required  that 
family  planning  services  be  offered  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  to  all  appropriate  AFDC  re- 
cipients, and  aiithori;'ed  75  percent  Federal 
matching  funds  for  this  purpose.  In  addition 
the  same  matching  was  made  available  to 
the  Slates  on  an  optional  basis  for  services 
for  former  or  polenllal  recipients  of  welfare. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  under 
the  19''7  amendments,  liowcier.  has  not  met 
the  committee's  ex;^ectations.  The  annual 
report  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  covering  family  plan- 
ning services  inrUidcs  informa'ion  which 
mnkes  clear  that  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress that  all  appropriate  AFDC  recipients 
be  provided  family  planning  services  has  not 
been    fulhlled.    The    report    states: 

"Many  problems,  ui  course,  remain.  Medical 
services  (family  planning |  still  are  too  lim- 
rcd.  especially  in  rural  areas  bu'  fretivieirly 
m  large  urban  areas  as  \\cll.  Replying  to  the 
question  whether  medical  family  i)i. inning 
nrograms  currently  available  are  adequate  to 
iiicei  the  needs  of  eligible  clients.  36  State 


welfare  agencies  answered  in  the  negative 
in  March.  1970.  Thirty-one  cited  geographic 
inaccessibility  as  a  major  problem.  Many  re- 
ported a  shortage  of  health  professionals  and 
paraprofessionals  and  some  reported  that 
existing  facilities  are  overcrowded.  Eveii  m 
the  Nation's  principal  counties  and  cities 
wlierc  clinics  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
than  in  less  populous  sections.  50  out  of  106 
local  welfare  agencies  reported  that  cur- 
rently available  medical  planning  prugr.ui.s 
are  inadequate. 

"Looking  at  their  o.vn  capability  of  pro- 
viding family  planning  services,  many  Stale 
a  .d  local  welfare  agencies  report  a  shortage 
o""  Stat  to  provide  .services  and  to  arrance  for 
adequate  foUowup.'  Training  programs  for 
st:iff  have  not  been  mounted  on  the  scale 
required.  Although  Federal  funds  may  be 
u.sed  to  match  S3  for  every  $1  spent  from 
State  funds  for  service,  time  and  acain 
agenoie3  emphasi;'e  the  ditTicully  of  raising 
tlie  25  percent  share  at  State  and  local  levels. 
Ge::erally.  no  .special  funds  have  been  made 
available  to  develop  family  planning  serv- 
ices, as  indicated,  for  example,  by  th.e  general 
a'isence  of  frll-'ime  staff  ler.r!er~hip  for  liiis 
program.  Expectations  amorg  some  .croups 
that  title  IV  funds  would  lie  available  to 
reach  substantial  numbers  of  low-income 
families  not  ctirrcnily  receiving  welfare  liave 
not  been  realized.  .  .  ." 

Evidence  indicates  the  situation  is  not  sig- 
nilicnntly  improved  today. 

Tlie  conimitiec  is  persuaded  that  the  75 
percent  Federal  matching  percentage,  al- 
I'nough  a  major  step  in  promoting  family 
planning  services,  lias  not  been  sufficient  to 
achieve  the  aims  of  the  Congress.  By  pro- 
viding 100  percent  Federal  funding,  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  remove  any  existing  financial 
harrier  to  the  availability  of  familv  planning 
cnunsolini?  and  services  to  those  desiring 
those  .services. 

The  committee  amendment  would  au- 
thorise Stales  to  make  available  on  a  volun- 
tary and  ccnfidential  basis  family  planning 
counseling,  services  and  supplies,  directly 
and  or  o'l  a  contract  b"sis  with  f  imilv  plati- 
ning  organizations  (such  as  Planned  Parent- 
hood clinic  and  Neighborhood  Health  Cen- 
ters) throughout  tlic  State,  to  present,  for- 
mer, or  potential  recipients  including  any 
elieible  medically  needy  indiviciuals  who  are 
of  child-bearing  a.;e  and  who  desire  stich 
services. 

In  addilion  to  the  i>rovision  of  counseling, 
services  and  supplies  dcsicned  to  aid  those 
w'lo  voluntarily  choc  e  not  to  risk  an  initial 
prc^'iinncy,  emphasis  would  be  placed  upon 
assi-ting  those  families  with  children  wlio 
desire  to  control  famiiy  size  in  order  to  en- 
liance  their  capacity  and  abililv  to  seek  em- 
ployment and  better  meet  family  needs. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  work 
with  the  States  to  assure  that  par'icular  ef- 
fort is  made  in  the  ))rovisinii  of  family  plan- 
ning .services  to  minors  (and  non-minors) 
who  have  never  had  children  but  who  cati 
he  ci-insldered  to  be  sexually  active:  for  ex- 
nniple.  persons  v,ho  have  coiitraciod  vetiereal 
d:s-'a'.cs.  etc. 

T)ie  Secretary  would  nl^o  bo  required  to 
w.->rk  with  States  to  awure  maximum  utiliz>- 
tion  of  persons  participating  in  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  as  family  planning  aidc.^ 
and  to  pcrfrrm  related  jobs. 

In  order  to  n  sure  that  Sla'es  do  in  fact 
inform  welfare  recipients  and  other  eligible 
persons  of  the  availability  of  lamily  planning 
services,  and  th.it  th  ^se  wh.^i  so  de-irc  re- 
ceive the  necessary  medical  and  ci:>un  eline 
services  tl.e  ain^ndment  would  reduce  ihe 
Federal  share  of  .AFDC  funds  by  f  perccni, 
beginning  with  calendar  year  197-1,  if  a  State 
ill  the  prior  year  fail.-,  to  inionn  at  least  95 
percent  of  the  adults  in  AFDC  families  and 
on  v.erklarc  of  iho  a'.ailabihty  01  family 
p!ar.nin<T  sei vices  aiid  or  if  the  State  fails  to 
actually  provide  or  arrange  for  such  service.^ 


for  100  percent  of  those  persons  desiirng  to 
receive  them. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  or 
monitoring  the  mandatory  provision  of  fam- 
ily planning  services  to  former  or  potential 
recipients,  the  penalty  provision  will  be  lim- 
ited to  the  offering  and  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  present  adult  recipients  of  AFDC 
and  workfare.  Ho.'.ever.  family  planning  .ser- 
vices must  be  oifered  and  made  available  on 
an  optional  ba?is  to  former  and  potential  re- 
cipients of  child-ber.ring  age. 

Il  Ls  envisioned  that  indiviciuals  of  child- 
bearing  age  applying  lor  or  receiving  AFDC 
would  formally  acknowledge  that  they  ha\e 
been  informed  that  they  are  eligible  to  receive 
family  planning  services  on  a  voluntnry  and 
conlidential  basis.  If  they  de=ire  family  plu.i- 
niiig  service.^  an  apponilnient  would  be  set 
up  at  tlial  time  and  a  copy  of  ilie  form  would 
be  sent  to  the  clinic  or  pliysi'-ian  providing 
neccs::ary  services  and  supplies.  This  would 
not  preclude  "walk-in"  requests  for  family 
lilaiiniiig  assistance  by  present  and  firmer 
recipients  or  those  likely  to  become  rcc'unonts 
111  the  ab::ence  of  such  services. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program  wo'.Id  be 
monitored  by  Faderal  officials  on  a  .sample 
basis.  The  cpcratlun  of  the  program  v.ould 
also  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Inspector- 
Gciicral  for  Health  Care  Administration 

Although  the  committee  views  famiiy  plan- 
ning sevvice.s  as  primarily  medical  services,  it 
alv)  recoyul.tes  the  importance  of  counseling 
and  inforiwationa!  services  which  are  more 
traditionally  considered  to  be  social  services. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  amendment  makes 
100  percent  Federal  financial  support  for 
fami!\'  planning  services  available  under  both 
ilic  title  XIX  and  the  title  IV-  A  niograms. 

The  committee  has  amended  title  XIX  to 
pro\ide  that  family  plaunii-g  services  are  a 
mandatory  service  under  all  title  XIX  plans. 
The  committee  iniends  that  the  100  percent 
Federal  funding  of  family  planning  services 
throiu-li  titles  XIX  and  IV-A  will  reimbiirse 
for  the  reasonable  costs  of  directly  related 
family  planning  services, 

F.^M!LY  Pl.\nning  Services  M.\nd.\torv 
Under  Medicaid 

Sec.  299E.  (a)  Section  1903(a)  of  tlie  So- 
cial Security  Act.  as  amended  by  sections  235 
and  249B  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (5i  as  paragraph 
16).  and  by  inserting  after  paragrapli  (4) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  nil  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  sums  expended  during  such  quarter 
I  as  found  neccs.->ary  by  the  Secretary  lor  the 
proper  and  eflicient  admlnisi ration  of  the 
plan)  which  are  afiribtitable  to  the  otleriiig, 
arranging,  and  furnishing  (directly  or  on 
a  contract  ba.-isi  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  supplies:". 

(b)  Section  190.=^ial  (4)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  clause 
(B)  the  following:  "and  (C)  family  plan- 
ning .services  and  supplies  furnished  (directly 
or  under  arrangements  with  others)  to  :ii- 
dividuals  of  child-bearing  age  (includiii:^ 
minors  who  can  be  considered  10  be  sexm;;.- 
active)  v.lio  are  eligible  under  the  State  plan 
and  v.ho  desire  such  services  and  supph??:". 

10  Section  402(a)  1 15  1  iB)  of  such  Ac  is 
amended,  elfective  January  1.  1973.  d)  l.<y 
adding  after  "in  all  appropriate  cases"  'no 
following;  •(including  minors  who  can  be 
considered  to  be  sexually -active) ".  and  i2) 
l)y  adding  after  "l"amily  planning  services  ar« 
o:!eicd  them"  the  following;  "and  are  pro- 
vided promptly  (dlre,.^tly  or  under  arrange- 
ments with  others]  to  all  individuals  vol'm- 
tarilv  requesting  such  services". 

(d)  Section  403  of  sucli  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  .sections: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  oilier  provi.-ion 
of  sub.scctioti  (a),  wltli  respect  to  expei-.di- 
ture«  diiriiig  any  calendar  quarter  beginning 
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after  December  31,  1972  (as  found  necessary 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and  eaiclent 
administration  of  the  plan)  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  offering,  arranging,  and  fur- 
nshing.  directly  or  on  a  contract  basis,  of 
family  planning  services  and  supplies,  the 
cmoiint  payable  to  any  State  under  this  part 
fhali  be  90  per  centum  of  such  expenditures. 

■■il')  Notwithstanding  any  otlier  provision 
of  tins  sectR.n.  the  amount  payalile  to  any 
State  under  this  part  for  quar!ers  m  a  fiscal 
year  shall  with  respect  to  quarters  in  fiscal 
years  bei:iniur.g  after  June  30.  1973.  be 
reduced  by  1  per  centum  (calculated  without 
regard  to  any  reduction  under  section  -iiiir^) 
of  such  amount  if  such  State — 

"ill  In  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year  failed  to  carry  out  the  provi.Mons  of  sec- 
tion 40Jiai  (  lot  (Bi  as  pertain  to  requiring 
the  oKtring  and  arrangement  U-v  provision  of 
family  planning  services:  or 

"  \2)  In  the  Immediately  preccdmcr  fiscal 
year  (but.  in  the  case  of  the  fi:-cal  rear  becin- 
ning  July  1.  1972.  only  considering  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  thereof),  failed  to  carrv 
out  the  provisions  of  section  402ia)  (15i  iB) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  any 
individual  wlio.  within  such  period  or  period's 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  has  been  an 
applicant  for  or  recipient  of  aid  to  families 


with  dependent  children  under  the  plan  of 
the  Slate  approved  tinder  this  part." 

Mr.  PACICWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

happy  to  say  that  the  new  Social  and 
Rehabihtation  Service  Administrator, 
Mr.  James  Dwiglit.  ha.s  committed  his 
agency  to  an  amendment  to  tlie  regula- 
tion.s  which  would,  for  family  planning 
services,  make  the  presumption  of  a  child 
and  would  make  all  sexually  active 
vomcn  eligible  for  services  regardless  of 
their  parental  or  marital  status,  and  also 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  require- 
ment m  the  regulations. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  SRS 
has  steadfastly  refased  to  acknowledge 
or  resolve  the  group  eligibility  and  certi- 
fication problem  as  it  relates  to  mobile 
nngrant  children.  As  of  today-,  SRS  is 
ignoring  the  plight  of  mobile  migrant 
and  Indian  children,  who  would  be  vir- 
tually excluded  from  any  services  under 
the  propo.sed  regulations.  Frankly,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion that  SRS  cannot  find  a  way  "to  elim- 
inate  group   eligibility   abases   without 


hurting  these  most  needy  children.  I 
could  not  think  of  a  better  example  of 
throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath- 
water. I  trust,  howe\er,  that  SRS  will 
continue  to  study  this  situation,  and 
come  up  with  a  constructive  solution  to 
restore  group  eligibility  for  Indian  and 
mobile  migrant  children,  particul;>rlv  for 
day  care  and  health  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  that  I  do  not 
know  hov.-  it  is  possible  to  read  into  leg- 
islation which  took  .such  pains  to  assure 
the  continued  availability  of  those  serv- 
ices which  tend  to  prevent  welfare  de- 
pendency a  j unification  for  regulations 
which  will  seriously  curtail  those  very 
services.  But  this  is  precisely  what  will 
hai^pen  next  week  under  the  published 
regulations  unless  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  Mr.  President.  I  as!:  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  smnmary  of  the  im- 
;iort  of  these  regulations  in  my  State  of 
Oregon  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Oregon— Impact  om  Adult  Program.s 

TEnroStD    ClIA>;ci.S    IN-    FEDKR\L    RFOfL ^TIO.VS    AFFECTING 
I'ROGRA.M    ACTIVITIES 

Information  referred 
Information   and   referral   services    to    Non-Welfare   recipients   no 


longer  identified  ai,  a  service. 


Protective  services 
Protective  Services  to  Non-Welfare  adult.s    These  .are   individuals 
who  are  living  in  h<a/ardous  situatioi.s  becau.se  of  economic,  heallii, 
and  emotional  problems. 

Community  planning 
Community  Planning  is  no  longer  a  dviined  .service. 


Shrltcrrtl  hork'^hoii  subsidy  program 

Sheltered    Work.^liop    Subsidv    Procram    includes    present,    former 

and  potential  recipients  of  Aid  to  Disabled  and  Aid  to  the  Blind    All 

are  severelv  handicapped.  There  are  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the 

subsidy  sheltered  v,  oikr-hi  p  c.ui  i.e  lui  dcd  by  Federal  .Ser-.  ice  dollars. 


Foster  care 
Federal  ,"er-,  ice  match  would  not  be  available  to  purchase  services 
(above  board   and   room)    which   are  available  a.s   a  part  of  overall 
services  tupplied   to  all   guests    Pavment   for  services  on   individual 
ba-sis  will  be  curtailed  and  limited  by  Feder.al  Rej^ulation. 
^'olunteer  services 
Prl\ate  donated  funds. 


IMPACT    ON    ADUIT    SERVICES    PUBLIC    WELFARE    DIVISION 

Information  referred 
Public  Welfare  h.as  provided  information  and  referral  .service  to 
tno.se  requesting  such  .service.  This  has  amounted  to  some  20  000 
contacts  per  year  and  has  provided  information  and  or  referral  to 
Federal,  state,  local  and  private  resources.  Such  actiUties  has  a.ssisted 
people  m  solving  problems. 

Protective  services 
■    •Approximately  2.000  aged  and  disabled  adults  who  are  not  receiv- 
I'lf^r"?  .^^  As.sistance  payments  annually  receive  such  service.s.  Some 
1.000  of  these  probably  have  income  exceeding  the  limitation  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Regulations.  ' 

Co  m  in  unity  pi  ann  i  n  g 
Public  Welfare  has  provided  leadership  in  community  planning 
and  develt^ping  community  resources  which  are  available  not  oiilv  to 
Public  Welfare  clients  but  to  otiurc  in  the  communitv.  Activities  are 
to  be  focu.sed  on  Public  Welfare  recipients.  This  will  "result  in  a  less 
of  community  resources  .  nd  support 

Sheltered  uorkshop  subsidy  program 
94  of  230  enrolled  in  the  program  are  former  or  potential  rccipiei-ts 
One-third  of  these  exceed  income  limit  contained  in  new  regulations 
anc  will  be  immediately  ineligible.  Limitations  on  time  during  which 
services  can  be  provided  to  former  and  potential  recipient  will  furthe- 
Imiit  ability  to  .serve  the  94  individuals  so  classified.  236  severelv 
disabled  individuals  are  enrolled  in  the  program.  Fundinc  is  abso'- 
lutely  essential  toward   maintaining   the  individuals   in   these  slots. 

Foster  care 
Services  available  to  all  gucots  in  a  facility  can  not  be  purchiu^cd 
for  specific  individuals.  For  example,  if  facility  provides  tr.tnsptrta- 
tion  to  medical  facilities  to  all  gue.^ts,  agency  could  not  reimbur.se 
cast  of  transportation  fc>r  individual  Public  Welfare  recipients. 
Volunteer  services 
Limitations  on  utilization  of  private  donated  fund.s  will  handicap 
volunteer  services  in  those  instances  wliere  such  funds  were  u.sed  to 
provid"  such  services  .-us  communi'y  resource  centers,  help  lines   etc 


PROPOSED     ClIA.\t.irS     I.N-     FFlirr.AL     F.ECIULATIONS 
AFFECTI.VG    PROOF.A.M    ACTIVITIES 

.\doptions:  The  propcsal  would  eliminate 
federal  support  of  service^  fi.r  virtiiallv  all 
but  the  weif.ire  recipient.  A  child  freed  f(T 
adoption  has  no  family  pending  .idoption  be- 
catiae  the  state  is  the  legal  guard, an. 

Protective  services:  The  proi)osal  would 
eliminate  federal  support  of  scrMces  for  vir- 
tually all  but  the  welfare  recipient.  Abused 
or  neglected  ciiildren  come  from  families 
•.". :th  high  ii'.comes  a.,  well  ,is  1o-a-. 

Foster  care: 

I  A  nev,-  detiiiition  of  potential  recipient 
Would  withdra-.v  Federal  support  of  services 
jTovided  by  C^D  staff  for  children  wlKse 
l.iiiuhes  do  III  t  Cjualiiy  for  ADC. 


Oregon — Impact  On  Family  Programs 

impact  o.n'   children's  services  division 

300  Children  per  year  are  placed  in  adoptive 
home;  by  42  workers  in  adoptive  services — 
under  th.e  old  regulations. 

''  children  would  be  placed  in  adoptive 
hc-mes  by  11  workers  in  adoption  services — 
under  new  regulations. 

At  any  time  2325  families  v.i:h  children  in 
need  of  protection  would  be  receiving  serv- 
ices under  the  old  regulations. 

14G1  of  these  families  would  have  too  much 
Income  to  qualify  for  federally  supported 
services  under  ne-.v  proposed  regulations. 

1  2  054  of  5,039  children  per  month  in  fos- 
ter f.amily  care  would  not  qualify  for  fed- 
erally supported  staff  .services. 


COVER^,■OR'S    REVIbED    RErOM.MEMriATION 

Tlie  Governor  recommends  additional  gen- 
eral funds  to  restore  three  fourths  of  the  base 
program  to  stipport  a  stair  of  31  positions. 


Tlie  Gotcmor  recommends  additional  gen- 
eral funds  to  fully  support  his  originally 
buvigeted  c-Ojeload  of  2325  families  plus  in- 
tensive services  in  their  own  homes  for  300 
children  transferred  from  fester  care. 

Ftill  restoration  of  foster  care  services  for 
4.7:39  children  at  an  average  monthly  cost 
of  ,$10891  was  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 
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PROPOSED     CHANCES     IN     FEDERAL     REGULATIONS 

AFFECTING  PROGRAM  ACTTviTiES — Continued 
2.   Federal    service   match   would   not   be 
available  for  services   (in  addition  to  room 
and  board)   that  are  provided  by  the  foster 
home. 


Juvenile  parole  services  (for  children  com- 
mitted to  juvenile  training  schools):  The 
restrictive  definition  of  potential  welfare  re- 
cipients and  the  virtual  elimination  of  all 
but  the  very  poor  from  eligibility  for  fed- 
erally supported  services.  Children  in  conflict 
with  the  law  also  come  from  families  of  all 
income  levels. 

Purchase  of  care  from  private  child  caring 
agencies: 

1.  The  restrictive  definition  of  potential 
welfare  recipients. 

2.  The  elimination  of  federal  support  of 
services  provided  by  the  facility  in  which  the 
child  is  placed. 


Child  study  and  treatment  t  treatment  pro- 
grams for  seriously  disturbed  children  i  : 

1.  Proposed  regulations  prohibit  federal 
social  service  support  for  medical  or  mental 
health  programs. 

2.  Tlie  restrictive  definition  of  potential 
welfare  recipients. 

3.  Tlie  elimination  of  federal  support  of 
services  provided  by  the  facility  in  which 
the  child  is  placed. 


Licensing  and  certification:  No  federal 
funds  would  be  available  for  the  issuance  of 
licenses  or  the  enforcement  of  standards  for 
foster  homes  or  other  child  caring  facilities. 

W'ork  study  camps  for  children  committed 
to  juvenile  training  schools:  No  federal 
funds  would  be  available  for  maintenance 
items  even  when  they  are  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive program 

4-C  day  care  for  potential  welfare  recipi- 
ents: 

1.  The  restricti\e  definitions  of  potential 
recipients  eliminates  all  but  the  very  poor 
from  eligibility. 

2.  January  1,  1974  elimination  of  group 
determination  of  eligibility.  Residents  of  low 
income  neighborhoods  such  as  Model  Cities 
or  housing  projects  would  no  longer  be  auto- 
matically eligible  for  service. 


IMPACT    ON    children's    SERVICES 

DIVISION — continued 

2.  Under  the  old  regulations  5,039  children 
would  be  served  at  an  average  monthly  cost 
of  S108,91. 

Proposed  regulations  could  hit  hard  at 
the  pocketbook  of  foster  parents.  In  order 
to  care  for  5,039  children  the  average  month- 
ly payment  would  have  to  be  reduced  to 
S100.55. 

1.440  Children  would  be  served  by  a  staff 
of  44  under  the  old  regulations. 

1.440  children  would  still  require  services 
but  the  new  regulations  would  eliminate  Fed- 
eral support  for  31  of  these  positions. 


Under  the  old  regulations: 
At  an  average  monthly  cost  of  $664  80,  901 
children  with  emotional  problems  or  with  a 
history  of  conflict  with  the  law  would  have 
been  cared  for  in  private  residential  facilities. 
Under  the  proposed  regulations: 
At  an  average  monthly  cost  of  $644.80  care 
could  be  purchased  for  only  527  children. 

Federal  support  would  be  w-ithdrawn  from 
15  of  24  CSD  administrative  staff  assigned  to 
work  with  the  private  agencies,  children  and 
their  families. 

164  children  would  be  placed  in  day  treat- 
ment facilities  at  an  average  monthly  cost 
of  $525  57  with  federal  support  under  the  old 
regulations. 

59  could  receive  day  treatment  at  the  same 
cost  under  the  proposed  regulations. 

51  children  could  receive  residential  treat- 
ment with  federal  support  under  the  old  reg- 
ulations at  an  average  monthly  cost  of 
$794.31. 

20  would  receive  treatment  under  the  pro- 
posed regulations  at  the  same  cost. 

An  administrative  staff  of  30  would  have 
provided  program  and  individual  treatment 
consultation  under  the  old  regulations. 

Proposed  regulations  would  remove  federal 
support  for  13  of  that  staff. 

A  staff  of  110  persons  is  needed  to  recruit, 
license  and  certify  day  care  facilities,  private 
agencies  and  foster  homes. 

The  proposed  regulations  would  withdraw 
federal  support  for  58  of  these  positions. 

Of  24  staff  positions  in  the  two  work  study 
camps  federal  support  would  be  withdrawn 
from  2  positions. 


An  estimated  5330  children  of  employed- 
low  income  families  would  have  been  in  4-C 
day  care  under  the  old  regulations. 

906  children  (17-)  woiUd  be  ineligible 
for  federally  supported  day  care  under  the 
new  regulations  and  the  parents  of  1599  chil- 
dren would  be  required  to  assume  part  of  the 
cost  of  day  care. 


GOVERNOR'S     REVISED     RECOMMENDATION  — COIlt. 


The    Governor    recommends    mamtainins 
Juvenile  parole  stafTing  at   44  positions. 


Full  re;=toration  of  funding  to  originally 
budgeted  levels  Ls  recommended  in  order  to 
provide  services  for  901  children  ai  an  a-.er- 
age  cost  of  j>644  80  per  month. 


The  Governor  recommends  additional  gen- 
eral funds  to  serve  an  average  daily  popula- 
tion of  164  children  in  day  treatment  facili- 
ties and  51  children  in  residential  treatment. 
He  also  recommends  restoration  of  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  to  30. 


The  Governor  recommends  restoration  of 
all  but  12  of  the  110  positions  in  his  original 
budget. 


Restoration  of  two  staff  positions   Is  rec- 
ommended. 


Tlie  Governor  recommends  the  use  of  gen- 
eral funds  to  be  matched  by  local  funds  to 
continue  day  care  services  for  those  chil- 
dren who  will  lose  eligibility  under  the  new 

regulations. 


Job  Related  Training— a  new  program  (for 
certain  young  adults  not  eligible  for  other 
training  programs):  More  restrictive  defini- 
tions  of  persons  eligible  for  services. 

Scholarship  la  self-help  program  betiun  bv 
the  County  ADC  Association )  : 

1.  Federal  support  would  not  be  available 
for  employment  related  services  for  persons 
eligible  for  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN). 

2.  Educational  expenses  (books,  tuition, 
etc)  paid  by  the  agency  would  not  be  eligible 
for  federal  support 

The  Aide  program:  Aides  function  as  sup- 
port staff  for  programs  and  are  affected 
proportionately  by  all  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations affecting   other  programs. 


Under  the  old  regulations  CSD  planned  to 
train  350  persons. 

The  new  regulations  would  eliminate  all 
federal   support   from   this   program. 

At  any  time  165  members  of  ADC  families 
would  have  been  receiving  vocational  train- 
ing or  further  education— under  the  old 
regulations. 

The  proposed  regulations  would  eliminate 
all  federal  support  for  this  program. 

All  aides  are  recruited  from  the  welfare 
rolls.  197  aides  would  have  been  employed 
under  the  old  regulations.  The  proposed 
regulations  would  reduce  that  number  to  120. 


The  Go\ernor  did  not  recommend  restora- 
tion 01  this  program. 


The  Governor  did  not  recommend  re>tora- 
tion  of  the  .\DC  Sclu^larship  program. 


The   Governor  recommends  restoration   of 
all  ))ut  15  oi  ihe  .Mde  positions. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
6-month  delay  in  the  implementation  of 
the  new  regulations  is.  therefore,  es- 
.sential  if  we  are  to  avoid  seeing  the  so- 
cial services  program  stripped  of  one  of 
its  most  important  objectives,  that  of 
preventing  the  need  for  many  people  to 
go  on  welfare  in  the  first  place.  This  ob- 
jective has  been  an  important  part  of 
Congressional  social  services  policy  since 
at  least  1962;  it  was  strongly  emphasized 
in  1967;  and  it  was  not  repudiated  but 
rather  reaffirmed  in  last  year's  revenue- 
sharing  bill. 

A  6-month  delay  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  regulations  is,  of  course,  only 
an  expedient  and  not  a  solution.  I  am 
currently  in  the  process  of  drafting  new 
legislation  which  would  provide  crystal 
clear  directions  to  HEW,  and  which 
would  have  the  purpose  of  continuing 
services  to  those  most  in  need,  and  those 
who  will  only  remain  self-.'=ufficient  with 
the  help  of  social  services.  Additionally, 
I  intend  to  work  closely  with  other  Sen- 
ators who  share  my  concern  to  come  up 
with  the  most  satisfactory  and  equitable 
proposal,  giving  maximum  discretion  to 
the  States  to  determine  priorities  and 
provide  seiTices. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  spell 
out  our  intent  in  great  detail,  and  this 
obviously  cannot  be  done  by  July  1.  The 
6-month  delay  provided  for  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment  will  pre- 
vent the  damage  which  would  be  done 
by  the  immediate  implementation  of  the 
new  HEW  regulations  and  will  give  the 
Congress  time  to  enact  a  more  complete 
and  satisfactoiT  answer  to  the  i.ssues 
involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Prc-^ident.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Ml-.  President,  we  are  talking  now 
about  interfering  in  the  middle  of  the 
preparation  of  the  regulations  to  operate 
the  program,  and  forcing  them  to  hang 
in  abeyance  for  6  months  more. 

The  regulations  were  revi.sed  after  the 
enactment  of  title  III  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  in  October  1972.  and  it  has 
taken  this  mucla  time  for  the  Department 
to  study  that  act  and  prepare  the  regula- 
tions which  now  reflect  the  Department's 
interpretation  of  the  congressional  in- 
tent. The  purpose  of  the  program  and 
later  amendments  to  it  was  to  assist  indi- 
viduals on  welfare  to  become  self-.sun- 
porting.  and  to  prevent  tho.<;e  with  in- 
comes near  tlie  subsistence  level  from 
becommi,'  dcjiendent. 

Further  delay  in  implementation 
would  cause  t^reater  uncertainty  in  the 
protrram.  becau.se  the  States  will  not  be 
able  to  plan  until  after  Congress  acts  on 
what  It  wants  included  under  the  new 
regulations. 

This  bill  would  allow  an  increase  of 
$300  million  over  the  bud^-ct  outlays  for 
fi.scal  1974.  State  expenditure  estimates 
imder  the  old  regulations  were  approxi- 
mately $2.1  bilUon;  outlays  under  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1974  budget  were 
projected  at  $1.8  billion. 

Congress  has  a.sked  that  HEW  provide 
better  monitoring  of  the  services  pro- 
grams, especially  those  provided  under 


purchase  arrangements  with  other  agen- 
cies.  This  will  not  be  possible  if  we  con- 
tinue to  postpone  the  implementation  of 
the   regulations. 

It  .sounds  ea.sy.  This  just  leaves  the 
status  quo  as  it  was  for  another  6  months. 
Actually,  it  will  leave  the  whole  situation 
in  a  status  of  uncertainty.  The  States  will 
not  know  what  to  do  with  their  programs, 
and  the  Department,  forced  to  end  Its 
considcratiozi  of  regulations,  will  also  be 
thrown  off  balance. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  way  to  go 
about  increasing  these  expenditures  by 
S300  million.  I  think  it  i.s  wasteful  of  the 
energy  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  job, 
and  would  just,  as  I  say,  magnify  the  un- 
certainty. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  last  year  we 
estimated  that  this  procrram  of  social 
sciTices  was  going  to  cost  $4.7  billion 
this  year,  if  we  did  not  do  something 
about  it.  So  we  voted,  and  we  led  the 
fight  here  in  the  Senate,  and  the  country 
can  thank  the  Senate  that  we  cut  this 
program  back  from  $4.7  bllion  down  to 
$2.5  billion.  Wc  cut  the  program  prac- 
tically in  half. 

We  led  the  States  to  believe  that  they 
could  depend  on  receiving  their  share  of 
the  $2.5  billion,  allocated  on  a  strict  per 
capita  basis. 

Tlie  States  have  indicated  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  take  that  cutback 
under  what  they  were  anticipating,  pro- 
vided they  could  have  the  $2.5  billion. 
But.  no,  the  Secreuiry  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  comes  out  with  reg- 
ulations to  cut  that  in  half  again. 

Let  me  show  you  how  ridiculous  those 
regulations  are.  We  have  tried  to  make 
family  planning  services  more  widely 
available.  Notliinf;  would  save  more 
money  on  welfare  than  to  prevent  un- 
wanted pregnancies  of  young  women 
who  are  not  married.  But  under  these 
regulations,  the  young  woman  has  to  be 
3  months  pregnant  before  they  can  help 
her  with  family  planning  information. 
How  ridiculous  can  you  pet? 

Then  we  thousht  there  ought  to  be  a 
program  for  active  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ics and  drug  addicts.  Yet  HEW  says,  un- 
der the.se  .social  .services  regulations,  that 
medical  treatment  for  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction  cannot  be  provided;  .so 
the  regulation  defeats  its  own  pun)ose. 

I  could  give  many  examples  of  that 
sort.  I  point  out  that  there  is  not  a  wel- 
fare director  or  a  governor  in  any  State, 
to  my  knowledge,  who  has  sujiported 
these  regulations.  Furthermore,  it  is,  in 
my  judgment,  completely  in  bad  faith 
with  the  States  to  lead  them  to  believe 
that  they  are  entitled  to  have  their  share 
of  $2' J  billion,  and  then  cut  that  in  half. 
One  welfare  director  told  me  that  he 
met  with  .some  HEW  employee  and,  hav- 
ing looked  at  one  aspect  of  the  social 
services  regulations  said  to  him: 

There  is  not  one  welfare  department  in 
fhe  United  States  that  can  comply  with  that 
regulation. 

The  HEW  employee  said: 
That  i.s  right:  nobody  can  comply  with  It. 
But   if  anybody  can  comply,  the   money  is 

tiiere. 


That  is  the  kind  of  regulation  we  do 
not  need.  It  simply  frustrates  the  pro- 
gram. These  regulations  have  been  se- 
verely criticized  on  television  and  in 
other  news  media  throughout  the  entire 
country.  They  are  completely  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  States 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  use  their 
share  of  $2.5  billion,  to  spend  It  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  and  low-income  people, 
to  keep  them  off  welfare.  But  we  find  that 
these  regulations  make  it  very  difficult 
if  not  impossible  for  the  States  to  use 
these  funds. 

The  regulations  do  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  single  State  among  the  entire 
50,  so  far  as  I  can  determine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced: 

The  House  of  Representatives  having 
proceeded  to  reconsider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7447)  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," returned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  his  objections,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it 
originated,  it  was, 

Resolved.  That  the  said  bill  do  not 
pass,  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  agreeing  to  pa.ss  the  same. 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  TEM- 
PORARY INCREASE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8410;  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  temporary  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit  through  November 
30.  1973.  and  for  other  pun^oses. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  George 
Pritts  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  discussion  and  votes  on 
the  bill  and  the  amendments. 

Tijc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
.support  the  amendment.  My  primary 
concern  in  doing  .so  relates  to  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

Tliere  is  no  question  that^we  have  too 
much  .social  legislation.  TMiere  is  no 
question  that  the  great  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  has  to  do  with 
.social  programs.  In  almost  every  other 
category,  individuals  and  their  families 
do  have  a  measure  of  respon.sibility  for 
the  conditions  they  face.  Individuals  born 
with  mental  handicaps  are  in  a  different 
category.  They  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves and  are  unable  to  speak  out  for 
themselves  in  most  things. 

Prior     to    recent    legislation,     many 
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States — I  do  not  know;  perhaps  all  of 
them — had  programs"  for  the  mentally 
retarded  that  operated  without  a  needs 
test.  That  is  correct.  Mental  retardation 
strikes  across  the  board  and  has  little, 
if  any,  connection  between  poverty  and 
unemployment,  although  perhaps  "there 
may  be  some. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Long,  has  told  about  a 
controversy  that  arose  from  this  social 
sei-vice  section  in  general,  and  how  Con- 
gress ended  up  by  placing  a  celling  of 
$2.5  billion  on  it.  At  the  time  that  was 
done,  it  was  clearly  imderstood  that  the 
program  for  the  mentally  retarded  would 
not  be  attached  to  the  welfare  program. 
In  other  words,  no  needs  test  would  be 
provided.  That  was  the  understanding 
of  those  of  us  on  the  committee  who  were 
involved  in  the  question.  That  was  the 
understanding  of  the  very  worthwhile 
organizations  which  cairy  on  good  work 
in  behalf  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

I  took  the  language  proposed  and 
transmitted  it  to  my  State,  and  they  re- 
plied that  it  would  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  full  program  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  not  on  the  basis  of  need.  That 
was  the  general   understanding. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  this  problem 
that,  beginniiig  the  first  of  July,  new 
Government  regulations  will  go  into 
effect  with  respect  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Those  new  regulations  will  be  in 
violation  of  the  intent  of  Congress,  be- 
cause they  will  not,  in  effect,  provide 
a  needs  test  for  social  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded. 

That  should  not  be. 

We  are  spending  too  much  monev 
around  here,  but  we  are  not  spending 
too  much  money  on  those  individuals 
who  cannot  help  themselves  at  all— and 
the  mentally  retarded  are  in  that  cate- 
gory. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  that  these  regulations  do  not  go 
into  effect  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
in  the  meantime. 

I  hope  that  a  settlement  can  be  ar- 
rived at,  or  that  Congress  can  take  other 
action  to  see  to  it  that  the  program  for 
the  mentally  retarded  is  carried  forward 
as  we  all  understood  it  would  be  at  the 
time  the  previous  legislation  was  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  some 
time  ? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  vield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr' 
DoMENici  I .  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska for  yielding  his  time  to  me. 

I  am  certain  that,  like  many  members 
of  this  body.  I  am  torn  between  what  my 
conscience,  what  my  compassion  tells  me 
to  do  on  the  one  hand  and  what  the 
hard  realities  of  fiscal  responsibility  urge 
that  I  should  do  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  weight 
of  the  bm-den  of  inflation  has  fallen 
heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  those  to 
whom  these  amendments  are  addressed 
this  afternoon.  For  that  reason,  I  felt 
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that  I  should  like  to  explain.  If  I  may, 
why  I  am  voting  as  I  do. 

This  Congress — both  Houses — is  on 
record  as  having  indicated  that  there 
should  be  an  overall  spending  limita- 
tion. We  do  not  agree  as  to  how  that 
limitation  should  be  enforced,  but  we 
do  agree  that  there  should  be  an  overall 
spending  hmitation.  We  can  certainly 
agree,  too,  that  the  rampaging  rate  of 
inflation  has  greatly  exceeded  what 
many  people  thought  it  would  be  a  year 
ago  when  we  approved  the  20-percent 
increase  in  social  security  and  provided 
at  the  same  time  that  further  increases 
would  become  automatic  starting  on 
Januarj-  1, 1975. 

Mr.'  President,  my  dilemma  arises 
from  the  fact  that  I,  too,  would  like  to 
do  the  tilings  that  compassion  dictates 
should  be  done.  I  think  that  what  has 
been  said  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Cvrtisi  makes  good 
sense.  Few  people,  indeed — very  few — 
could  argue  against  it;  yet.  if  we  do  not 
raise  taxes  and  if  we  do  not  curtail  spend- 
ing, then  we  are  going  to  add  to  the  in- 
flationary pressures.  It  is  just  that  sim- 
ple. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  might  do.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  few  options  we  can 
take,  but  I  doubt  ver>-  much  that  we  will 
raise  taxes  and  I  have  very  httle  con- 
fidence that  we  will  keep  under  the 
spending  limitation. 

Yet  I  suspect  a  great  many  of  us  on 
this  floor  today  will  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  im- 
pound funds  in  order  to  keep  within  the 
kind  of  budget  expenditure  he  believes 
will  carry  out  the  announced  intentions 
of  the  Congress. 

These  are  not  happy  issues  to  have  to 
face.  I  wish  that  I  could  join  with  those 
who  are  saying,  "We  will  pay  the  poor 
people  more.  We  will  take  care  of  the 
old,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled.  We  will 
.see  that  the  mentally  retarded  are  prop- 
erly cared  for." 

I  merely  want  to  say  that  in  voting 
as  I  have,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
I  am  not  conscious  of  the  crying  need 
that  has  not  been  answered  on  the  part 
of  Government  to  these  people;  yet  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  have  the  cour- 
age, the  wisdom,  and  the  good  judg- 
ment, indeed,  to  take  those  actions  nec- 
essary in  order  to  close  the  gap  between 
what  Government  takes  in  on  the  one 
hand  and  what  it  spends  on  the  other. 
Failing  that,  we  will  add  greater  mo- 
mentum to  the  inflationary  forces  that 
seem  incapable  of  being  halted  or  slowed 
down  now. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska  once  more  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
14,  1973,  Senator  Mond.ale  and  I,  joined 
by  41  cosponsors  of  both  parties'  intro- 
duced S.  1220.  a  bill  to  place  restrictions 
on  the  SecretaiY  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  imposing  the  regulations  on 
the  availability  and  use  of  Federal  funds 
authorized  for  social  services  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  We  were  joined  by 
the  following  cosponsors:  Mr.  Abourezk, 
Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Brock,  Mi-. 
Brooke,    Mr.    Buhdick.    Mr.   Case,   Mr. 


Clark,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Fulbricht,  Mr.  Gravel. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr. 
McGovERN.  Mr.  McInty-re.  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Packvvood.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Steven- 
son. Mr.  Tu.NNEY,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

The  bill  was  designed  to  safeguard  the 
following  elements  of  the  existing  ap- 
proach to  social  .services  which  were 
threatened  by  regulations  propo.sed  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  the  administration  had 
intended  to  make  effective  April  1 ;  pro- 
grams affected  include  day  care,  aid  to 
the  elderly,  programs  to  deal  with  mental 
retardation,  alcoholism,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  other  social  services  under 
titles  IVA  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

First,  the  State's  existing  authority  to 
define  eligible  recipients  including  past 
.".nd  ix)tential. 

Second,  use  of  privately  contributed 
funds  and  in-kind  contributions  as  part 
of  the  State's  matching  share. 
Tliird.  existing  standards  for  day  care. 
Fourth,  authority  to  provide  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  programs,  education 
and  training  services,  and  other  com- 
prehensive programs  for  cliildren.  the 
elderly  or  disabled. 

Fifth,  reasonable  reporting  require- 
ments. 

As  a  result  of  our  initiatives  and  other 
objections  to  the  proposed  regulations 
the  administration  sought  to  revise  tho.se 
rociuirements  and  announced  a  number 
of  ixjstponements  of  the  effective  date, 
the  latest  of  which  is  July  1,  1973. 

Tlie  Senate  Commuiee  on  Finance  has 
undertaken  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  regulations  and  now  apparently 
agrees  with  us  that  the  Secretary  should 
not  be  permitted  to  implement  them  in 
the  near  future. 

To  that  end.  the  Finance  Committee 
ordered  reported  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  8410.  the  debt  reilmg  "oill.  now  being 
considered  on  the  floor,  a  provision  de- 
laying the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tions imtil  January  1.  1974.  The  commit- 
tees  announcement  states  that — 

This  delay  will  permit  the  Congress  time 
to  deal  with  the  substantive  issues  associated 
with  socuil  .services  and  to  approve  legisla- 
tion as  appropriate. 

As  I  indicated  when  S.  1220  was  intro- 
duced, the  approach  of  the  administm- 
tion  would  tend  toward  mcreasing  the 
welfare  rolls — contrary  to  their  general 
intent — and  would  add  "insult  to  mjury" 
for  States  like  New  York,  where  social 
services  effo:ts  are  already  severelv  dam- 
aged by  the  S2.5  billion  ceilmg  on  social 
scivntes  and  the  formula  for  distribution 
has  greatly  prejudiced  the  large  indus- 
trial States— the  ver\-  States  that  have 
shown  the  greatest  interest  and  compe- 
tency in  providing  social  .services. 

I  commend  and  support  the  committee 
action  and  ask  the  Senate  to  approve  it 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Finance  Committee  in  future  efforts  to- 
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ward  legislation,  both  to  deal  with  the 
Issues  raised  by  the  regulations  and  with 
the  ceiling  and  the  distribution  formula 
thereunder. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  an 
excerpt  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  14.  1973.  stating  my  position 
in  regard  to  S.  1220  and  the  letter  of 
Jule  M.  Sugarman,  administrator  of 
the  human  resources  administration  of 
New  York  City : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  14,  1973 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  Senator  Walter  Mondale.  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  in  S.  1220.  a  bill  to  bar 
restrictions  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  imposed  by  regulations 
on  the  availability  and  use  of  Federal  funds 
authorized  for  social  services  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  We  are  joined  bv  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  41  Senators  including  the 
following  members  of  the  minority:  Senators 
Brooke.  Case,  Cook.  Hatfield.  Mathias. 
Packwood,  Percy,  Schweiker.  and  Stafford. 
The  bill  would  safeguard  the  following  ele- 
ments of  the  existing  approach  to  social 
services  which  are  threatened  by  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  the  administration 
Intends  to  make  effective  April  1:  programs 
affected  include  day  care,  aid  to  the  elderly, 
programs  to  deal  with  mental  retardation, 
alcoholism.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  other 
social  services  under  titles  IV-A  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Fir.st.  giving  States  existing  authority  to 
define  eligible  recipients  including  past  and 
potential. 

A  key  aspect  of  the  current  program  is  that 
States  and  localities  are  free  to  provide  child 
care  and  family  services  to  former  and  po- 
tential welfare  clients.  Under  present  law, 
as  a  general  matter,  services  may  be  provided 
to  persons  who  have  been  on  welfare  during 
the  past  2  years  and  persons  who  could  be 
on  welfare  within  the  following  5  years. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  a  5-month  limita- 
tion would  pertain  with  respect  to  former 
recipients  and  a  3-month  limitation  for  po- 
tential recipients.  Additionally,  eligibility 
cutoffs  would  be  revised  so  that  In  New  York 
City;  for  example,  a  family  of  four  earning 
just  above  $5,400  would  not  be  eligible  for 
day  care. 

The  administrator  of  the  Human  Resources 
Administration  of  New  York  City.  Jule  M. 
Sugarman.  has  advised  me  by  letter  dated 
March  7.  1973,  that  if  the  regulations  are 
implemented,  about  50  percent  of  the  current 
families  enrolled  Ui  the  child  care  programs 
would  be  ineligible;  at  the  present  time  there 
'are  approximately  368  centers  in  New  York 
City  with  a  capacity  for  26,289  children. 

These  restrictive  elements,  if  imple- 
nieiued.  will  impact  all  of  the  social  services 
programs,  not  just  to  day  care.  Mr.  Sugar- 
man's  letter  notes; 

"We  are  already  considering  whether  we 
should  not  move  our  Senior  Citizen  Center 
program  out  of  Title  XVI  coverage  to  spare 
the  elderly  the  necessity  of  documenting 
their  near  indigency  to  gain  program 
eligibility." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  if  imple- 
mented these  regulations  will  have  an  effect 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  intended  by  the 
Congress  for  the  social  services  program 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  For  example. 
in  day  care,  it  will  mean  that  once  the  moth- 
er works  her  way  off  of  welfare,  she  will 
become  ineligible  for  child  care  and  thus 
fiUl  back  Into  the  welfare  category. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  counterproductive 
or  repugnant  to  the  purposes  of  the  law  or 
inimical  to  the  Administration's  own  con- 
cern with  the  "working  poor"  than  that. 

Second,  u.se  of  privately  contributed  funds 
and  in-kind  contributions  as  part  of  the 
State's  matching  share. 

Under  the  propased  retiulations.  the  ad- 
ministration propo.ses  to  eliminate  private 
contributions  which  currently  may  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  State's  or  locality's 
25-percent   matching   I'unds. 

This  will  sound  the  death-knell  for  many 
programs  throughout  New  York  State  and 
the  Nation  which  find  sources  of  life  in  the 
contributions  of  philanthropic  orpanizations. 
United  Fund,  and  similar  sources;  I  am  ad- 
vised that  in  New  York  City  alone  one  such 
private  organization  has  provided  as  much 
as  one  half  a  million  dollars  to  social  serv- 
ices. 

Jroreover.  this  proposal  should  be  con- 
.■5idered  inconsistent  with  the  aciniinlstra- 
t ion's  own  emphasis  on  volunteerism  and 
economy  in  government  since  the  matching 
requirement  acts  as  an  incentive  for  fund- 
ing from  the  private  sector  and  thus  achieves 
a  "multiplier  efleci"  in  terms  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

Third,  existing  standards  for  day  care. 
The  propo-sed  regulations  eliminate  exist- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  the  quality 
of  child  cTre  made  available  under  the  So- 
cial  Security   Act. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  there  is  every 
risk  that  programs  would  become  purely 
"custodl.il" — that  is,  lacking  in  educational. 
nutritional,  and  other  components  that  are 
so  key  to  human  development. 

Again,  nothing  could  be  more  counter- 
productive in  terms  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  since  programs  without 
thc-e  essentiiil  elements  can  onlv  act  to 
perpetuate  the  cycle  of  poverty  for  a  new 
generation. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  elimination  or 
standards  for  day  care  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  law  recently  enacted  bv  the  Congress. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  specifically  provided,  in  section  19  for 
the  appllc.Uion  of  the  Federal  interagency 
day  care  requirements  to  all  child  care  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  President  signed  that  law  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1972. 

Fourth,  authority  to  provide  drug  and  al- 
cohol treatment  programs,  education  and 
training  services,  and  other  comprehensive 
programs  for  children,  the  elderly  or  dis- 
abled. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  programs  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  and  drug  ad- 
dicts are  not  even  eligible  activities;  in  New 
York  City,  this  will  mean  the  climinaton  of 
Federal  fundng  for  programs  under  which 
25.000  addict>i — 5  to  10  percent  of  the  300.000 
to  500.000  In  New  York  Citv  alone— are  now 
being  given  treatment. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  mandate  in  the  pro- 
po.^cd  regulations  for  the  use  of  subprofes- 
slonal  personnel  In  service  delivery  and 
training  and  educational  leaves— as  under 
previous  law. 

Fifth,  reasonable  reporting  requirements. 
Under  the  new  regulations.  States  and 
cities  would  be  required  to  determine  eligibil- 
ity of  each  recipient  on  a  quarterly  basis: 
under  present  law.  eligibility  mu.st  now  be 
determhied  only  once  a  year  and  more  often 
only    If   the   St.ite    deenia    necessary. 

I  support  efTort.s  to  as.sure  administrative 
emciency  In  carrying  out  programs  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  regulations  impose 
an  clement  of  red  tape  that  can  only  .serve 
to  make  the  program  almost  unworkable. 

For  these  five  reasons,  we  propo.se  this 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  In 
the  belief  that  the  regul.-iitons  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  remain  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral   purpo.^es    of    the    Social    Security    Act, 


which  Is  to  get  people  off  the  welfare  rolls. 
Limiting  eligibility  to  persons  on  welfare, 
cutting  off  private  funds,  permitting  cus- 
todial child  care,  eliminating  drug  and  al- 
cohol treatment  programs,  and  cutting  ef- 
forts for  paraprofessionals  and  related  serv- 
ices can  only  serve  to  Increase  the  welfare 
rolls. 

Mr.  President,  just  last  December,  despite 
my  efforts  to  seek  relief,  the  Congress  im- 
posed a  $2.5  billion  celling  on  social  services 
throughout  the  Nation  and  established  a 
formula  for  distribution  which  greatly  prej- 
udiced industral  States  like  New  York — in- 
deed  the  very  States  that  have  shown  the 
greatest  Interests  and  competencv  in  pro- 
viding social  services. 

For  this  fiscal  year,  that  ceiling  has  meant 
that  approximately  $200  million  is  available 
in  Federal  matching  funds  for  New  York 
State  in  contrast  to  the  State's  original  re- 
quest for  and  ability  to  use  effectively  $800.0 
million. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that  In 
light  of  the  substantial  bipartisan  support 
for  our  proposal  evidenced  by  cosponsorship 
for  this  measure  that,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will  recon- 
•Ider  these  regulations  and  abandon  them. 
If  there  are  further  reforms  that  need  to  be 
made  in  the  law.  we  will  be  plea.sed  to  work 
with  the  executive  branch  in  developing 
them,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  permit  these 
regulations  to  be  Implemented  without  re- 
gard to  legislative  intent  or  involvement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  be  printed  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  Jule  M.  Sugarman.  administrator 
of  the  Human  Resources  Commission  in  New 
York  City  to  me  dated  March  7,  1973  and  an 
article  and  an  editorial  from  tlie  New  York 
Times  of  March  7.  1973. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  as  fol- 
lows: 

1,000  Protest  Federal  Plan  To  Cur  Day-Care 
Service 

About  1.000  demonstrators,  many  of  them 
mothers  who  brought  their  children,  yester- 
day protested  proposed  Federal  regulations 
that  would  end  day-care  and  other  social 
services  for  many  present  recipients. 

Carrying  signs  and  chanting  "We  want  day 
care,"  the  protesters  marched  for  about  three 
hours  outside  26  Federal  Plaza,  where  the 
Federal  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  has  offices. 

Last  month  the  department  proposed  ter- 
minating Federal  support  for  social  services 
to  working  mothers  who  earn  salaries  more 
than  one-third  higher  than  their  state's  offi- 
cial poverty  level. 

In  New  York  State,  as  many  as  half  the 
34.000  working  mothers  now  using  centers 
for  their  children  would  be  about  the  $5,400 
maximum  that  would  result  if  the  propos- 
als were  implemented. 

Many  mothers  said  they  would  have  to  go 
on  welfare  If  their  day-care  services  were 
terminated.  Others  praised  the  centers,  where 
children  are  taken  care  of  while  parents 
work,  as  "life-savers." 

Caring  for   Children 

Working  mothers  hi  this  and  other  cities 
have  been  expres.slng  concern  about  the  pro- 
posed changes  In  the  Federal  guidelines 
which  might  render  their  children  Ineligible 
for  low-cost  day  care.  Unless  states  and  cities 
make  up  for  the  reduction  In  Federal  sup- 
port, many  mothers  whose  earnings  are 
above  the  poverty  level  but  too  modest  to 
permit  expensive  unsubsldized  private  child 
care  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  any  existing  centers.  In  New  York 
the  cut-off  point  would  come  at  an  income 
of  $5,400, 

The  controversy  once  again  puts  the  spot- 
light on  the  important  social  Issues  raised 
by  the  sponsors  of  last  year's  child  develop- 
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ment  legislation.  The  measure,  vetoed  by  the 
Fresident.  recognized  that  day  care  is  not 
as  Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  believe,  a  mere  hand- 
( lit  for  welfare  mothers.  It  is  rather  an  ef- 
fective device  to  allow  working  mothers  of 
limited  means  to  divide  ti.cir  attention  be- 
tween job  and  heme  without  neglecting  their 
children. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  a  rigid  Interpreta- 
tion of  financial  need  in  determining  ell- 
tiibihty  for  free  or  lo'.v-fec  cliild  care  will  be 
to  Increa.-e  the  welfare  roll.?.  It  wotUd  sim- 
ply become  economically  impossible  for 
many  women  to  work  and  still  feel  confident, 
that  their  childre.n  are  well  taken  care  of  at 
the  same  time.  Such  a  regressive  policy 
clashes  head-on  not  only  with  compassion- 
ate social  doctrine  but  also  with  the  VreA- 
deiiL's  own  repealed  insistence  that  people 
help  themselves  first  m  order  to  be  c;i:;ible 
for  government  aid. 

But  the  mistaken  view  that  d.'iv  care  Is 
only  for  children  ol  poverty  is  dangerous  for 
another  reason.  The  strength  of  the  best  of 
the  existing  day  care  centers  is  that  tliey  at- 
tract a  mix  of  children  from  a  relatively 
wide  range  of  home  backgrounds.  If  integra- 
tion—  socio-economic  as  well  as  racial — is 
truly  to  remain  the  country's  goal,  the  time 
to  begin  IS  when  the  children  are  still  too 
young  to  have  been  inoculated  with  the 
virus  of  society's  su.spicioiis  and  hostilities. 
When  President  Nixon  vetted  the  Child 
Development  Act.  he  said  lie  considered  the 
measure  a  threat  to  the  American  family. 
The  present  situation,  in  addition  to  In- 
creasing the  welfare  rolls,  is  a  threat  to 
American  childhood. 


Tiif:  C:tv  ok  Nrv.-  Ycr.K. 

Marrfi   7,  lOVt. 
Hon.  Jacob  K,   Javits, 
U.S.  Si'nate, 
W(Vihiitgto/i,  D.C. 

Dear  Scnator:  I  apprc."iate  the  oppor- 
Uuiity  afforded  to  me  by  your  request  that 
I  describe  the  effect  that  the  propos^-d  Title 
IV-A  and  XVI  HEW  Reguiaiions  v.ould  have 
on  provision  of  social  services  to  the  fam- 
ilies and  children,  disabled,  aged  and  the 
blind,  residing  in  New  York  City. 

PoUowmg  are  some  thoughts" on  liow  the 
proposed  changes  will  r.lTect  .social  programs 
and  tlie  people  who  benefit  from  them. 

The  regulations  as  propoj-ed.  do  not  pro- 
vide for  recipients  of  service  t<i  be  part  of 
advisory  committees:  although  provision  is 
made  for  a  Day  Care  advisory  capacity.  It  is 
only  on  State  level.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
direction  we  have  taken  to  enable  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  City  who  are  u.sers  of  serv- 
ice, to  advise  on  program  content  which  is 
most  desirable  in  terms  of  meeting  needs. 
Placement  of  advisory  function  at  the  State 
level  for  Day  Care,  effectively  presents 
parental-local  participaticn  in  shaiiing  pro- 
grams designed  for  their  children. 

By  eliminating  the  provision  for  fair  hear- 
ings and  substituting  a  "grievance"  provi- 
sion, the  new  regulations  dilute  the  concept 
of  accountability  of  the  local  and  state  bu- 
reaucratic administrative  structure  in  that 
they  permit  for  a  complaint  to  be  made  but 
do  not  provide  for  a  method  of  orderly  and 
objectively  responsive  resolution.  Further- 
more, the  lack  (f  provision  for  fair  hearings 
is  in  violation  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act  pro- 
visions as  stated  in  Title  IV-A.  Section  402 
(a)(4i   and  Section  406 do). 

There  Is  no  mandate  In  the  proposed  regu- 
lations for  the  use  of  stil-yprofessional  per- 
sonnel in  service  delivery  Tills  Is  contrary 
to  provision  of  the  Social  Securitv  .\cx  (as 
amended),  v.hich  specifies  in  Title  IV-A. 
Section  402iai  (5)  (Bi  : 

"The  traiiung  and  effective  use  of  paid 
subprofesslonal  staff,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  full-time  or  part-time  em- 
ployment of  recipients  and  other  persons  of 
low  income,  as  community  service  aides.  In 


the  administration  of  the  pl.in  and  for  the 
use  of  nonpaid  or  partially  paid  volunteers 
In  a  social  service  volunteer  program  in  pro- 
viding services  to  applicant.s  and  recipients 
and  in  assisting  any  advisory  couimUiees  es- 
tabiis'aed  by  the  Slate  agency." 

Alt/hough  this  proposed  deletion  in  effect 
will  not  change  the  City's  policy  in  providing 
entry  level  opportunities  m  the  service  area 
for  people  v  ith  les.s  than  college  degrees,  it 
opens  up  the  possibility  that  the  Stato  no 
longer  need  go  along  uiih  the  City  policy 
since  this  is  no  longer  mandated  under  Fed- 
eral regulations.  Entry  level  social  service 
jobs  liave  been  one  of  the  ways  we  have  pro- 
vided employment  opportuiaties  for  Cvirreni 
a'sisi^ance  recipienus. 

There  is  no  mandatory  provision  for  staff 
devflopmeni  and  training  and  educational 
leave.  The  ahsence  of  tjius  provision  elimi- 
nates one  ol  the  major  programs  which  had 
been  available  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
grading skills  of  our  ctirreni..stan'.  At  a  tune 
when  ma:-:imum  staff  skills  will  be  needed  to 
produce  maximum  effectiveness  as  specified 
m  the  propo.seU  regulations,  reimbursement 
for  sta.'t  development  through  educational 
leave  is  being  eliminated. 

Mandatory  services  have  been  limited  to 
three:  Family  Planning.  Faster  Care  for  Chil- 
dren and  Protective  Services  for  Children. 
This  gives  tlie  State  the  option  not  to  ap- 
prove Preventive  Services  for  Children.  This 
would  seriously  affect  our  capacity  to  exert 
maximum  efiorts  to  forestall  and  or  pre- 
vent placement  which  is.  both  socially  and 
fiscally,  the  most  expensive  type  of  care.  The 
failure  to  mandate  services  of  preventive 
nature  would  also  appear  to  be  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  11)67  Amendincnts  which 
were  designed  to  prevent  dependency  and 
promote  independence. 

The  intent  of  the  propo.sed  regulations  re- 
garding Day  Care  .seems  patently  clear:  to 
halt  program  enrichment  and  nutrition  for 
those  ejiroUcd  in  group  day  care  programs. 
Where  the  current  regulations  require  that 
services  lie  provided  to  meet  the  education, 
emotional  social  and  physical  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  their  families,  the  proposed  regula- 
tions do  not  speak  to  those  concerns. 

The  most  telling  blow  however,  is  the  re- 
strictive provision  for  eligibility.  Under  the 
proposed  provisions  a  New  York  Citv  family 
of  four  earning  lust  about  $5400.  would  not 
be  eligible  for  day  care  at  Federal  raie  of 
reimbursement.  Approximately  50^7  of  cur- 
rent families  enrolled  in  our  program  would 
be  ineligible  and  we  would  be  facing  the 
intolerable  decision  of  having  to  deny  day 
care  services  to  those  families  or  addiiig  the 
fiscal  burden  of  the  non-reimbursable  por- 
tion of  the  program  to  the  heavily  encum- 
bered resources  of  the  City  and  the  State. 
And  even  that  intolerable  solution  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  willingness  of  the  State  to 
share  the  burden  with  us. 

The  restrictive  eligibility  provisions  if  Im- 
plemented, will  impact  all  of  the  social  serv- 
ice programs  in  addition  to  dav  care.  We  are 
already  considering  whether  we  should  not 
mr.ve  our  Senior  Citizen  Center  prrgram  out 
of  Title  XVI  covei'ape  to  spare  the  elderly 
the  necessity  of  documenting  their  near  In- 
digence to  gam  program  eligibility.  At  Issue 
Is  wh.cther  the  State  will  participate  with 
us  on  an  equal  cost  sharing  basis  to  hcin 
stave  off  the  humiliation  for  the  elderly  and 
the  destruction  of  our  carefully  dexelcped 
senior  citizen  program. 

Besides  being  restrictive,  the  eliuibilitv 
provisions  present  t-.n  adminlstrati'.e  com- 
plexity which  will  need  a  computer  ba.sed 
system  to  operate.  Even  though  our  Medicaid 
levels  are  within  th.e  133  ^j ',  provision  of  the 
State  public  assistance  level,  a  Medicaid  eli- 
gibility would  not  qualify  as  eligibility  for 
service  since  the  resources  permitted  have  to 
be  at  a  Public  .'Vssistanre  level  In  effect  tliat 
would  mean,   for  example,   that  a  working 


family  of  four  earning  $5372  per  year  who  had 
savings  of  $100.  could  not  qualify  for  Dav 
Care  under  Title  IV-A,  This  might,  conlrarv 
to  intent  and  desire  on  the  purt  of  HEW.  con- 
tribute to  helping  keep  single  parent  work- 
ing families  on  assistance.  It  can  be  stated 
that  the  net  effect  of  the  proposed  eligibihtv 
criteria  which  limit  the  definition  of  former 
to  tliree  inontiis  and  potential  to  si::  months 
is  to  iprovido  service  virtually  exclusively 
to  current  recipients,  and  to  move  away  from 
the  legislative  intent  of  pro-,  idlng  supports 
to  those  who  have  become  independent  or 
are  in  d-inger  of  becoming  dependent. 

Although  I  applaud  the  goal-orjc-ntcd  ar.d 
time  directed  thrust  regarding  service  plans. 
I  regret  that  the  proposed  rcgtilations  spec- 
ify that  service  plans  for  potential  recip- 
ients can  include  only  services  that  deal 
■v\-ith  problems  that  can  lead  to  fin.iuc:a! 
dependence.  That  type  of  emphasis  woi:i.l 
seem  to  engage  our  ability  to  provide  child 
care  education,  home  arts  education  and 
other  such  services  to  families  whose  Ir, <.s 
and  whose  chUdren's  future  mi^ht  be..cf.; 
from  this  type  of  service. 
Sincerely, 

JVLE  M.  Sl'g.*rmm.-. 

AdJni.iiitraior. 

The  City  of  Nlw  York, 
Human  Resources  Administration, 

New  York,  NY..  June  26,  1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
VS.  Si-natc. 
Washxiifiton.  DC, 

Dear  Senator;  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  me  by  your  request  that  I 
present  my  views  on  the  Social  Ser.icfs 
.•\mendment  attached  to  the  Public  Debt. 
Bill  iHR  8410),  which  would  postpone  the 
commencement  of  HEW  regulations  under 
Titles  I.  IV.  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  from  July  1.  1973.  until  Janu- 
an'  1.  1974.  I  have  on  numerous  occasions  ex- 
pre.s  ed  my  concern  reg.-irdmg  both  the  pro- 
posed and  final  versions  of  the  regulations 
i.-sued  by  HEW  on  Fe'oruary  IG.  1973.  and  May 
1.  1973.  re.spectively.  I  have  shared  with  you 
my  asscismeiit  of  the  imp.act  of  the  proposed 
regulations  on  New  York  City  In  my  letter  of 
March  7,  1973,  and  have  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  United  States  Sen- 
ate, on  May  16,  1973  regarding  thete  san:e 
issuc-5. 

The  HE'VV  regulations  are.  I  believe,  an- 
other in  the  series  of  moves  to  promote  h.^al 
savings  at  the  expense  of  low-income  work- 
ing people.  .'Vs  such,  they  go  well  beyond  the 
intent  of  Congress,  which  was  to  provide 
social  services  to  the  working  poor,  thereby 
preventing  their  dependence,  at  points  of 
crisis,  on  public  welfare  payments.  I  agree 
that  there  is  a  need  to  limit  social  services 
expenditures.  However,  various  analyses  have 
demonstrated  that  the  regulations  as 
promulgated  by  HEW.  would  result  in  so 
limiting  social  services  expenditures  as  to 
bring  them  below  the  $2.5  billion  level  au- 
tiiorized  by  Congress. 

I  am  ericouraged  bv  the  decision  of  the 
.^nate  Fiuatice  Committee  to  take  a.tirma- 
tive  action  in  postponing  the  regulations. 
thereby  ofierliig  Congress  ample  time  to  de- 
liberate on  viable  social  services  legislation, 
which  will  be  broad  enough  to  allow  and  en- 
courage low-income  working  persons  to  titi- 
liz.e  day  care,  family  planning  and  other  serv- 
ices which  they  need  to  stay  off  of  welfare 
rolU  As  you  may  recall.  HE'VV's  eligibility  re- 
quirements are  such  that  they  di.scourage 
p.irticipaiion  by  the  potential  service  popu- 
lation. Potential  recipients  are  unable  to  re- 
lain  even  minimal  cash  resources,  unless 
these  are  exempt  by  individual  States  in  the 
State;  regulations  governing  financial  as- 
sistance prognims.  In  New  York  State,  any 
potential  recipient  with  ten  dollars  m  a  sav- 
ings account  will  be  barred  from  dav  care, 
and  other  services,  as  HEW  s  regulations  tie 
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his  resources  eligibility  to  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  public  assistance  clients. 

In  addition,  the  Issuance  of  HEW's  regula- 
tions has  resulted  In  a  de-emphasis  of  pro- 
grams for  the  aged,  disabled  and  blind 
populations.  Tliis  de-emphasis  is  quite 
alarming  when  considering  that  service  pro- 
t;rams  ior  the  aged,  disabled  and  blind  can 
be  effective  m  preventing  costly  Institiuion- 
alu-ed  care.  I  feel  it  important  to  advise  that 
t!ie  ccst  of  institutional  nursing  l-,onics  in 
Nc'.v  York  City,  ha.s  Fkyrorke'.od  to  nearly 
$400  per  week,  while  services  wJiich  could 
prevent  such  placement  can  be  prr)\it!ed  at 
a  much  lesser  financial,  and  mo.st  imponant 
social  cost. 

In  preparation  for  my  teslimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  had  reviewed 
the  Congres-ional  Record  of  Tluirsdav,  Oc- 
tober 12.  1972  and  Friday.  October  13.  1972. 
I  nl.50  had  reread  the  Confcreiice  Report,  No. 
92-1450  which  accompanied  HR  14370  (State 
Local  Fi.-cal  .•\stlstance  Act  of  1972)  and  Sen- 
ate Report.  No  92-1050  (Part  1 ) ,  prepared  by 
the  Ui.lted  States  Senate  Committee  C'U  Fi- 
nance III  reference  to  the  Revenue  Pliaring 
Act  of  1972.  None  of  these  documents  sug- 
gested any  legislative  iti'.eiit  to  alter  sub- 
stantively, the  autliorlly  cf  each  state  to 
request  what  that  state  considers  to  be  an 
eqiiitable,  eiTicient  and  eficctive  defi  ution  of 
eligiijillty  for  -services.  Nowhere  was  there 
the  suggestion  that  group  clij;ibHity  should 
be  eliminated  Rather,  the  thrust  of  the 
It.gis'iaiive  intent  appeared  to  be  provision  to 
limit  tiie  explosion  of  cfst  and  to  tighten 
program  review  to  assure  regulatory  com- 
pliance aid  local  maintenance  of  eiTort. 

The  regulatory  removal  of  group  eligibility. 
when  combined  with  ilie  90  10  provision  of 
the  State  Local  Fiscal  Act  of  1972,  virtually 
eliminates  our  capacity  to  serve  the  non- 
welfare  elderly  poor  populatioti.  Tlie  latter, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  of  redress  by  Congres- 
sioi.al  action,  so  that  st.ues  can  use  their 
own  Judgment  to  provide  services  to  those 
aged  in  need  even  if  they  refu.se  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  right  to  public  assistance 
supplementation  of  their  social  security  in- 
come. In  relation  to  this  we  are  encouraged 
by  HR  8G41  introduced  on  June  13.  1973  by 
Congressman  Heinz  and  other  similar  bills 
which  would  remove  the  90  10  provision. 

However,  even  if  the  90  10  res'.riction  is 
eliminated  by  legislative  action,  the  HEW 
regulations  will  continue  to  affect  our  abiiitv 
to  provide  s  rvi.-es  to  many  in  need,  .^^uch  as 
the  aged.  We  estimate  that  of  tlie  46.000 
aged  currently  using  our  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters, nearlv  60  .  or  27.600  will  be  ineligible 
for  Federal  financial  participation  if  the 
90  10  pro'.  Hion  and  the  regulations  effective 
July  1 ,  1973  continue  in  effect.  Under  existing 
regulations,  pror  .senior  citizens  are  able  to 
utilize  our  centers  and  receive  a  hot  meal 
without  submitting  to  an  indi'.idual  means 
test  under  provisions  for  group  eligibility 
determina'iun  HEWs  regulation';,  effective 
July  1,  1973,  eliminating  group  eligibility. 
will  affect  nianv  elderly  who  will  prefer  to 
remain  Isolated  and  improperly  nourished 
rather  than  face  a  means  test  for  service. 

In  addition.  New  York  City  will  face  enor- 
mous fi.^ca!  burdens  in  servir.g  our  day  care 
at;d  other  ir.mily  .services  pcpulations,  as  po- 
tential ser'.Ke  clients  with  minimal  cash  re- 
sources v,ill  no  loneer  be  eligible  for  Federal 
financial  parMcipatKin  New  York  Ciry  is  cur- 
rently ser-.  Ing  .some  34,000  children  in  our 
day  crre  prr -ram,  of  v.hich  14.600  are  on 
AFDC  Although  75'  of  fll  day  care  u.sers 
are  eligible  t;nder  the  ?33i  ,'.  payment  level, 
there  i\  no  wav  of  ascnrtaining  how  many  of 
thee  25  000  nUent^,  have  ca-h  resources,  and 
are  consefitiently  inelit'lble  OiiC  cau  n=siime 
that  most  working  families  retain  minimal 
savinus  accoun's  for  "rainy  days'"  .Should 
the:*  fannies  be  honest  and  declare  their  re- 
sources. New  York  City  will  not  be  able  to 
claim  Federal  reimbursement  for  their  day 
care  services. 


A  similiar  problem  exists  In  our  famUy 
planning  programs,  where  we  estimate  that 
some  6.600  persons  are  no  longer  eligible  for 
service  under  the  150  :  payment  level.  This 
figure  will  also  lncrea.se  as  potential  clients 
declare  their  resources  and  become  ineligi- 
ble 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  HEW's  regti- 
lations  no  longer  allow  Federal  financial  par- 
licioation  for  subsistence  and  medical  care 
costs  v.hen  jirovided  as  essential  components 
of  a  comprehensive  service  program  of  a  fa- 
cility. Under  existing  regulations,  the  costs 
of  providing  meals  to  children  in  day  care 
centers  Is  reimbursable  by  the  Federal  gov- 
erninent.  Since  this  provision  has  been  re- 
moved by  HEW  regulation,  we  estimate  that 
New  York  City  will  incur  costs  of  an  addi- 
tional ?.5  million  to  mai.italn  the  current 
program  level.  I  want  to  underscore  the  crit- 
ical importance  of  providing  adequate  nti- 
triiion  for  children  so  that  they  have  the 
physical  stamina  for  school  and.  later  on  in 
life,  for  work. 

Lastly,  the  mandate  to  rede  ermine  the 
eligibilty  of  the  current  service  caseload 
within  three  months  of  July  1,  1973  will  In- 
crease our  costs  an  additional  $1.8  million 
and  necessitate  a  virtual  cessation  of  serv- 
ice delivery  during  the  interim. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
deliberate  review  of  social  service  needs  in 
this  nation.  I  therefore  strongly  urge  your 
support  for  the  proposed  amendment  which 
will  postpo'ie  the  effective  date  of  the  regu- 
lati-^ns  and  permit  time  for  viable  and  equi- 
table legislation. 
Sincerely. 

JiT.E  ?.T.  SvG.'vnM.AN.  Administrator. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
ill  ,sui)port  01  H.R.  8410,  tiie  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  cxi.sting  temporary  increase  in 
tlie  public  debt  limit  through  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973. 

One  of  tlie  key  provir4ons  of  this  bill 
is  section  230,  which  would  retain  the 
existing  .social  .services  program  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  until  January  1, 
1974.  I  am  v.holeheartodly  in  favor  of 
this  6-month  moratorium  on  any  changes 
by  the  Department  in  thc'e  regulations. 
As  one  of  those  Senators  who  has  joined 
in  protesting  these  regulations  of  HEW, 
and  as  a  co'.pon.sor  of  S.  1220.  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
iMr.  MoND.ALE'.  I  feel  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  needs  until  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year  to  fasliion  its  own  social 
services  legislition  to  supplant  these  pro- 
posed HEW  regulations. 

As  tlie  dislingui-shed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Longi,  pointed  out  in  his 
statement  on  the  floor  yesterday,  one  of 
the  serious  errors  made  by  HEW  in  its 
regulations  relates  to  legal  services.  In 
tlie  initial  draft  of  the  now  HEW  social 
services  regulations,  no  provision  at  all 
was  made  to  continue  legal  services  with 
these  social  services  funds. 

Pennsylvania  would  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  States  affected  by  this  out- 
right ban  on  further  use  of  social  serv- 
ices funds  for  legal  .services.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  letter  of  March  IC.  1973,  to 
Secretary  Weinberger,  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rently receives  $2.4  million  of  the  S4  mil- 
lion spent  nationally  under  the  .social 
services  program  lor  legal  ser\  ices  to  the 
poor. 

When  the  revised  HEW  rculations 
were  published  May  1.  1973.  legal  serv- 
ices weie  restored  as  a  permissible  use 


of  social  services  funds  by  the  States, 
but  only  those  legal  services  involving 
"legal  problems  of  eligible  individuals  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  obtain  or  retain 
employment." 

This  limit  on  the  scope  of  legal  serv- 
ices is  so  narrow  that  it  will  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  outright  bar  of  any  funds 
for  legal  services.  Pennsylvania's  pro- 
gram, the  most  ambitious  such  program 
in  the  Nation,  would  be  practically  put 
out  of  business  because  it  simply  is  not 
feasible  to  continue  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram on  such  a  narrow,  restricted  basis. 
In  Pennsylvania,  social  services  funds 
are  being  used  in  two  ways  for  legal  serv- 
ices. One  way  is  as  a  supplement  to  the 
bud.gets  of  leg  1  services  agencies  that 
are  also  receiving  funds  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  otlier  way 
is  to  finance  programs  in  rural  counties 
that  do  not  receive  any  OEO  funds. 
Those  latter  programs,  seven  in  num- 
ber, serving  15  rural  counties,  would  col- 
lapse altogether  without  continued  use 
of  HEW  social  services  funds, 

Mr,  President,  I  intend  to  pursue  this 
matter  further  with  the  Committee  on 
Finance  as  it  uses  the  balance  of  this 
year  to  write  its  own  legislation  to  over- 
ride the  HEW  social  services  regulations. 
I  am  glad  that  in  the  pending  bill,  H.R, 
8410,  the  committee  has  taken  the  first 
step  by  providing  a  6-month  freeze  on 
the  implementation  of  these  regulations 
by  HEW. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger dated  March  16,  1973,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  followed  by 
a  statement  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legal 
Services  Center  dealing  with  the  need 
for  legislation  to  guarantee  tlie  con- 
tinued existence  of  legal  services  under 
the  social  services  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  16.  1D73. 
Hon.  CASP.^n  W,  Wfinbf.rcer, 
Secretary.  Department  of  UcctUh.  Eclucfftion, 
and  Welfare,     Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SECRETARy:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  with  the  proposed 
regulations  your  Department  has  issued  lor 
the  Social  Services  program,  removing  legal 
services  programs  from  eligibility  for  Social 
Services  matching  funds. 

This  policy  change  v.-ill  affect  niy  state, 
Petmsyivania,  more  acutely  than  anv  other. 
Of  the  S4  million  in  Social  Services 
matching  funds  used  nationwide  for  legal 
.services  programs,  S2.4  million  goes  to  legal 
services  programs  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 

Pennsylvania,  since  1963.  has  taken  a  vig- 
orous lead  in  making  use  of  these  matching 
funds  tor  legal  services  programs.  These 
funds  have  been  used  in  Pennsylvania  to 
supplement  the  operations  of  existing  OEO- 
funded  legal  services  agencies  a.id  to  start 
wholly  new  prosrams  in  areas  not  being 
served  by  an  OEO-fundod  program.  In  the 
latter  case,  tliere  are  now  seven  programs 
serving  15  predominantly  rural  counties 
which  did  not  have,  and  still  do  not  have, 
OEO  legal  services  programs  for  the  poor. 
These  pro-^irams  now  depend  exclu.sively  on 
HEW   matching   funds. 

In  the  context  of  the  entire  Social  Serv- 
ices program,  with  its  ceiling  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion, this  $4  million  worth  of  support  for 
le-jal  services  programs  does  not  loom  as  a 
major  item.   Yet.   if   it   were  to   be   cut  out, 
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Pennsylvania  would  suffer  proportionately 
more  than  any  other  state,  since  it  receives 
more  than  half  of  all  the  funds  used  na- 
tionally for  legal  services.  So  I  urge  that  vou 
consider  retaining  legal  .services  programs 
as  a  permissible  u.se  of  Social  Services  match- 
ing funds  under  the  new  regulations. 
Sincerely. 

RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER. 

V .S.  Senator. 

Mav  24,  1973. 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Gentle.men:  Enclosed  is  a  statement  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legal  Services  Center  in 
support  of  S,  1220  with  recommendations 
for  amendments  thereto  relating  to  legal 
services.  This  statement  is  submitted  on  be- 
half of  the  Pennsylvania  Legal  Services  Cen- 
ter and  nineteen  (19)  local  legal  services 
programs  in  Pennsylvania  utilizing  HEW  so- 
cial services  funds  to  provide  legal  services 
to  the  poor.  Please  include  this  statement  as 
part  of  the  official  record  of  the  Committee 
proceedings  concerning  S.  1220. 

We  urge  that  the  Committee  take  prompt 
action  to  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Gerald  Kaufman, 
Eseeutivc  Director. 

Statement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legal  Serv- 
ices Center  in  Si-pport  of  s  1220.  With 
Recommend.ations  for  Amendments  Re- 
lating to  Legal  Services 

The  Pennsylvania  Legal  Services  Center 
(PLSC)  is  a  private,  non-profit  corporation 
responsible  for  the  funding,  on  a  state-wide 
basis,  of  local  legal  services  programs.  Re- 
cently organized  at  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  close  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association, 
PLSC,  through  a  contractual  relationship 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  allocates  funds  derived  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  as  well  as  from  public  and  private 
sources,  for  the  support  of  19  Independent 
local  legal  services  programs  .serving  the 
needs  of  the  poor  in  27  counties  in  the  Com- 
monwealth PLSC.  largely  in  response  to 
local  initiative,  develops  new  programs  in 
areas  of  Pennsylvania  unserved  by  local  pro- 
grams, and  provides  training,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  back-up  services  to  local  pro- 
grams. Finally,  PLSC  monitors  and  evaluates 
the  performance  of  local  programs  to  insure 
that  they  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
their  client  community  and  that  they  operate 
In  accordance  with  the  highest  stand.ards  of 
professional  responsibility  and  the  highest 
level  of  professional   competence, 

PLSC  Is  responsible  to  the  PenrLsyivanla 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  in iliza- 
tlon  of  all  legal  services  funds  derived  from 
HEW  and  used  for  the  support  of  local  pro- 
grams. To  Insure  responsiveness  to  local 
needs,  PLSC's  board  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organized  bar,  the  public 
(appointed  by  the  Governor),  project  direc- 
tors of  local  programs,  and  client  represen- 
tatives. This  board  structure  reflects  the 
makeup  of  local  program  boards  which  also 
have  significant  bar  and  "client  represen- 
tation. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  approach  Penn- 
Kylvania  has  taken  In  the  development  of 
local  legal  services  programs  is  its  reliance 
on  local  initiative  and  financial  support  This 
approach  assures  that  a  local  program  will 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  area  it 
services,  and  assures  accountability.  Apart 
from  useful  organizational  efforts  which  lo- 
cal groups  have  contributed,  financial  sup- 
port has  been  received  from  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciations of  9  counties,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners of  13  counties.  Community  Action 
Agencies    in    13    counties,    5    municipalities, 


and     various    church     groups,     foiindations. 
united  funds,  and  private  law  firms. 

Currently.  Pennsylvania,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  spends  S3  mil- 
lion annually  to  support  legal  services,  of 
which  S2.4  million  are  matching  Federal 
funds  derived  from  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Seven  local  pro- 
grams serving  15  predominantly  rural  coun- 
ties are  totally  supported  by  these  funds  and 
9  of  the  remaining  local  prot-rams  m  the 
State  depend  on  tiiese  funds  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  operating  expen.ses.  the 
remrunder  betns;  supplied  by  the  OEO.  Offt- 
fice  of  Legal  Services.  In  accordance  with 
HEW's  suggestion,  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  and 
local  bar  a.ssociaiions  have  cooperated  ex- 
tensively with  OEO  in  developing  legal  serv- 
ices In  Pennsylvania,  although  the  state's 
linancial  commitment  has  exceeded  OEO's. 
which  has  remained  at  the  $1.9  million  level 
for  approximately  4  years. 

State,  private,  and  matching  Federal  funds 
currently  provide  107  lawyers  to  meet  the 
demands  of  over  670,000  potential  clients 
(recipients  of  cash  public  assistance  pay- 
ments) in  the  counties  now  covered  by  legal 
services.  The  Common\\eaUh  has  recently 
increased  its  commitment  of  state-appro- 
priated funds  to  S508.000  for  fiscal  1974. 

Although  legal  aid  programs  had  e.\ist-ed 
for  some  time,  much  of  the  local  commit- 
ment to  the  provisions  of  legal  services  for  the 
poor  was  crystallized  in  response  to  HEW's 
vigorous  urging  to  move  ahead  In  this  area 
contained  in  HEW  State  Letter  No.  1053. 
(Attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  =1.)  Assured  of 
HEW's  commitment  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive legal  services  for  the  poor,  and  realiz- 
ing that  local  resources  were  insufhcient  to 
provide  quality  legal  services  in  all  areas  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  without  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion, local  groups  directed  their  energies  and 
funds  toward  the  initiation  of  programs 
which  they  expected  •would  be  long  lasting 
with  their  continued  support  combined  with 
that  of  HEW.  Clients  came  to  be  accustomed 
to  equal  access  to  legal  institutions  once  fi- 
nancial barriers  were  removed. 

The  continuation  of  Pennsylvania's  exten- 
sive and  effective  HEW  funded  legal  services 
program  (which  accounts  for  55';  of  the 
total  ftmds  now  available  for  legal  services 
for  the  poor  in  the  Commonwealth)  is  now 
threatened  by  new  regulations  adopted  by 
HEW  for  the  administration  of  its  social 
services  program,  including  legal  services, 
now  scheduled  to  be  implemented  on  Julv 
1,  1973.  PLSC  believes  that  legi-slation  such 
as  S.  1220.  with  the  amendments  proposed 
herein  relating  to  legal  services.  Is  necessary 
to  preserve  legal  services  as  a  meaningful 
service  to  the  poor. 

These  comments  and  recommendations  are 
made  on  behalf  of  PLSC  and  the  19  local 
legal  services  programs  jointly  dependent  on 
HEW  matching  funds  for  support. 

need  fop.  corrective  legislation 
PLSC  strongly  supports  S.  1220  and.  In 
particular,  the  Bill's  Intent  to  preserve  In- 
tact, subsequent  to  July  1,  1973,  Important 
components  of  the  HEW  social  services  pro- 
gram by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  maintain  specified  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Titles  i,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI 
and  part  A  of  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  those  regulations  were  in  effect  oil 
January  1,  1973  The  regulations  now  sched- 
uled for  implementation  on  July  1.  1973 
have  narrowed  significantly  the  definition 
and  scope  of  legal  services  which  are  reim- 
bursable. We  believe  that  S.  1220  should  be 
amended  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
allow  as  broad  a  range  of  legal  services  as 
was  heretofore  pro\'ided. 

Under  the  a\ithority  of  HEW  regtilatlons 
in  effect  January  1.  1973.  (45  CFR  §222.59 
and    §222.91)    and    more    particularly    State 


Letter  No.   1053    (November  8,   1968)    a  full 

range  of  legal  .services  w'as  permitted.  State 

Letter  No.  1053  provides,  in  pertinent  part: 

3.  Scope  of  seriices 

Legal  services  are  defined  to  mean  the 
services  of  a  lawyer,  made  available  to  tlie 
eligible  individual  or  family,  for  help  wi-h 
legal  problems  confronting  them— including 
representation  in  court,  and  in  court  appeals 
where  appropriate  The  option  is  left  to  the 
states  whether  or  not  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices, .  ,  ,  Basically,  a  total  spectrum  of  legal 
services  to  clients  is  contemplated,  but  tl.e 
state  may  determine  for  itself  tho.se  cate- 
gories of  problems  for  which  it  will  provide 
service.  Fee  generating  cases  are  excepteft 
frum  this  definition.  Matters  in  which  the 
state  has  an  obligation  to  furnish  counsel 
to  the  indigent,  such  as  in  certain  crimlna! 
and  in  Juvenile  matters,  are  also  excepted 
Legal  services  under  the  program  are  directed 
to  the  benefit  of  the  client,  to  pro\ide  hun 
with  an  advocate  In  situations  where  he  needs 
the  services  of  a  lawyer  .  .  . 

This  definition  contrasts  sharply  with  th.it 
inrluded  in  the  regulations  to  take  effect  on 
July   1.   1973   (45  CFR   .5  2219   (b)    il4i). 

Legal  Scrticc? — This  means  the  services  of 
a  lawyer  in  solving  legal  problems  of  eligible 
individuals  to  the  extent  necessary  to  obtain 
or  retain  emplo\^nent.  This  excludes  all 
other  legal  services,  including  fee  generating 
cases,  criminal  cases,  class  actions,  commu- 
nity organization,  lobbying,  and  political  ac- 
tion. 

This  definition  of  legal  services  is  defective, 
especially  in  contrast. to  the  definition  con- 
tained m  State  Letter  No.  1053,  in  two  ways: 

1.  It  limits  eligible  clients  to  those  hav- 
ing employment  related  legal  problems, 
thereby  excluding  from  service  persons  whu 
may  be  uneniployable  but  whose  life  situ- 
ation could  be  improved  by  legal  services. 
Tliis  would  include  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
abled, a:id  persons  otherwise  unemployable, 
such  a-s  dependent  children. 

2  It  impedes  a  prior  restraint  on  the  type 
of  service  the  lawyer  can  give  to  eligible 
clients  by  specifically  excluding  class  ac- 
tions, group  representation,  and  lobbying, 
and  thereby  intrudes  on  the  att-orney-cllent 
rel.itionship. 

sl'ggested  legislative  aiternatives 

1.  Mandate  the  State  Letter  No.  1053  Defi- 
nition. 

PLSC  urges  that  S.  1220  be  amended  to  in- 
clude a  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  define  legal  .services  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  set  out  in  State  Letter  No 
10.53.  Under  this  standard,  each  state  now 
providing  legal  services  could  continue  to 
determine  for  itself  the  categories  of  legal 
problents  for  which  it  will  provide  legal 
services  to  eligible  clients. 

2.  Mandate  an  alternative  definition. 

As  an  .-ilternative  definition.  PLSC  recom- 
mends the  following  language: 

Legal  Serncci — This  means  the  services  cf 
a  lawyer  in  solving  legal  problems  of  eligible 
persons  This  excludes  fee-generating  cases. 
criminal  cases,  and  political  action. 

This  alternative  definition  will  allow  the 
.same  range  of  services  as  the  State  Letter 
No  1053.  btu  would  specifically  exclude  polu- 
Ical  action  by  legal  services  attorneys.  Tlie 
exclusion  of  political  activity  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  m  that  it  would  further  as- 
sitre  the  insulation  of  legal  services  programs 
from  political  attacks. 

3.  Provide  for  Interim  HEW  Funding  for 
Legal  Services. 

The  Administration  lias  recently  intro- 
duced Its  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a 
national  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Once 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Is  organized, 
and  adequately  funded  and  structured  to 
continue  support  of  the  comprehensive  legal 
.services  system  that  has  been  established 
through  OEO  anc.  HEW.  the  need  for  a  sep- 
arate HEW  supported  leg.il  services  program 
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may  lessen.  As  a  further  alternaiive.  there- 
fore. PLSC  suggests  that  S.  1220  be  amended 
to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  continue 
to  define  legal  services,  under  either  deiini- 
tion  set  forth  above,  on  an  interim  ba.-^is 
pending  the  ability  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corpuratiou  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  cur- 
rent HEW  funding. 

RATIONALE    fOR    MAINTAINING    A    BROADLY 
DEf  INED    LEGAL    SERVICES    tT.UGitAM 

1  The  limitation  on  client  eligibility 
strike.s  hardest   at  those  most  in  need. 

The  proposed  definition,  by  focusing  on 
employment  related  legal  problems,  excludes 
services  from  many  of  the  poor  wh.o  are  most 
In  need,  including  elderly  and  dl.sabled  per- 
sons and  others  who  cannot  be  mo'.cd  to 
employment  but  whose  ability  to  become 
self-sufficient  could  be  enhanced  with  some 
legal  assi.-^tance,  Tl^e  providing  of  lecral  n^.^tsi- 
ance  to  stop  the  illegal  eviction  of  an  elderly 
person,  thereby  preventing  his  becoming  a 
public  charte.  or  the  providing  of  legal 
assistance  to  solve  the  domestic  problems  of 
a  woman  who  may  then  become  available  for 
employment  are  .services  excluded  under  the 
proposed  definition.  The  definition  also  ex- 
cludes legal  a.-sistanre  in  areas  of  tl^.e  law 
where  exploitation  of  the  pc-or  is  most  com- 
mon, such  as  in  consiimer  affairs,  and  in 
if  les  relating  the  entitlemeut  to  public 
Income  maintenance  benefits,  benefits  which 
are  intended  to  provide  temporary  support 
directed  toward  the  eventual  employabillty 
of  tlie  recipient.  In  a  perv.rse  twist,  the 
regulation  even  el'miates  the  representation 
of  clients  In  fair  hearings  which  are  them- 
selves required  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  other  Federal  and  State  laws  This  policy 
is  Incoti-istent  with  HEW's  stated  a:m  of 
getting  social  services  to  those  most  in  need. 
The  regulation-s  emphasis  on  employment- 
related  problems  is  a  misdirected  priority 
since  it  fails  to  recognize  that  other  legal 
services  can  be  a  means  to  enhai.ce  a  client's 
ability  to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

2.  The  definition  of  legal  services  \induly 
restricts  the  scope  of  s'^rvices  that  can  be 
provided  and  thereby  infringes  on  the  attor- 
ney-client relationship. 

The  use  of  class  actions  as  a  tactical  device 
In  conducting  litigation,  the  providing  of 
legal  advice  as  counsel  to  a  group  of  clients, 
and  lobbying  activities  performed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  acquaint  legislaii- e  btdies  with  the 
particular  problems  of  a  client  in  order  to 
provide  information  necessary  to  guide  that 
body's  deliberations  are  all  traditional  func- 
tions of  a  lawyer  and  are  carried  on  every 
day  by  lawyers  acting  as  advocates  for  their 
clients.  Many  of  the  lawyers  engaged  in  lob- 
bying, for  example,  are  supported  by  public 
funds,  either  directly  in  the  case  of  attorneys 
employed  by  government  agencies,  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  case  ot  private  attorneys  where 
fees  are  tax  deductible  business  expenses. 
The  novelty  of  the  regulations  now  to  be 
changed  is  not  that  they  sanctioned  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  these  forms  of  advocacy, 
but  tiiat  -.hey  gave  poor  people  the  means 
to  have  this  sort  of  representation  at  their 
disposal  lor  the  first  time.  The  proposed  reg- 
lilation.  by  eliminating  these  advocacy  func- 
tions, deprives  poor  persons  ot  quality  legal 
services  by  insuring,  before  they  ever  con- 
sult an  attorney,  that  the  services  they  can 
expect  to  receive  will  be  limited.  If  a  client 
is  to  be  adequately  and  aggressively  repre- 
.^ented  by  his  attorney,  the  attorney  must  bo 
able  to  employ  all  of  the  advocacy  tactics  at 
his  disposal.  To  provide  a  legal  services  at- 
torney Willi  Ie.ss  IS  to  a-ssure  that  his  client 
will  receive  less  liian  equal  justice. 

Although  the  regulations  contain  no  ra- 
tionale for  the  limitation  on  the  scope  of 
legal  services  that  can  be  provided,  the  in- 
tent may  be  to  insure  the  professional  re- 
sponsibility of  attorneys  by  limiting  their 
activity  in  areas  of  the  law  in  which  the 
participation   of    legal   services    lawyers    has 


been  most  controversial.  If  so.  the  regula- 
tions are  a  heavy  handed  approach  since 
the  machinery  already  exists  to  assure  ac- 
countability. Jn  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bar  Association  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions phiy  a  significant  role  iu  the  develop- 
ment and  direction  of  the  local  programs. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  each  program  in- 
cludes client  members  who  help  assure  that 
the  activities  of  the  program  are  conducted 
in  tiie  interests  of  the  client  population. 
Local  government  and  private  organizations, 
including  both  lay  and  l)ar  organizations. 
h.a\e  substantially  contributed  toward  llie 
t.'evelopment  of  programs  and  have  con- 
tinued their  input  toward  the  improvement 
of  local  programs.  Affirmative  action  at  the 
higliest  level  of  state  government  is  neces- 
sary before  a  legal  services  program  utilizing 
HEW  funds  can  even  be  provided  in  a  state. 
Tlio  proposed  restrictions  on  the  scope  of 
services  that  can  be  provided  do  nothing  to 
enhance  the  professional  nature  of  the  local 
pr:Tgrams  and  in  fact  overstep  ethical  bound- 
aries by  limiting  what  actions  the  attorney 
Tiny    take    In    representing   his    client. 

'A.  The  restrictive  definition  for  legal  serv- 
ices will  not  re:  lilt  in  a  significant  n  itional 
cost  saving. 

Nationally,  only  $4  million  of  HEW  funds 
Is  currently  spent  on  legal  services.  'I  he  con- 
1  intuition  of  this  level  of  funding  ill  terms  of 
the  total  national  HEW  budget  is  not  infla- 
tionary. More  importantly,  the  total  amount 
of  social  services  funds  available  to  each  state 
has  already  been  1  mi'cd  by  Title  III  of  the 
Revenue  Sharing  i'cl.  Legal  services  will  now 
ha\e  to  compete,  at  X\^  state  level,  with  other 
.s'ate  prloiities  for  the  available  social  serv- 
ices dollars  allocated  to  the  state.  Similarly, 
nily  n  few  states  have  opted  to  provide  legal 
services  since  196H.  A  continuation  of  a 
broadly  defined  legal  services  program  would 
not  open  a  floodgate  since  there  is  now  great 
competition  within  each  state  for  the  avail- 
rble.  and  Federallv  limited,  social  services 
dollar. 

In  the  past  seven  years,  this  country  has 
made  great  strides  tov.ard  reaching  the  goal 
of  obtaining  "equal  Justice  under  law"  for 
e.ery  person  regardless  of  his  economic  con- 
aition.  The  severe  limitations  in  the  pro- 
posed regulation  by  HEW  for  the  use  of 
social  services  funds  for  legal  services  repre- 
.sents  a  precipitous  reversal  of  dir(clion.  For 
this  reason,  and  the  reasons  set  forth  above. 
P1.^C  urces  adoption  of  S.  1220  with  the 
amendments  proposed  herein. 

Meeting  Legal  Needs  of  the  Poor 
(Mote— The  State  Letter  reproduced  here, 
discussing  the  need  and  the  program  for 
providing  legal  services  fur  poor  people  and 
transmitting  a  Statement  of  Principles  was 
i.isued  November  8.  19r>8.  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.) 

TO     state     agencies     ADMINI.STFRING     APPROVtn 
PUBLIC    assistance    PLANS 

Legal  servicer  for  the  poor 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  I  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  Administrator,  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  no  subject  has  come 
up  more  frequently  than  the  legal  rights  of 
poc  people — what  are  they — what  is  our  legal 
system  doing  to  secure  and  protect  them'.' 
Are  they  intrinsically  different  than  the 
rights  of  any  of  us.'  What  responsibility  does 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  in  this  area,  especially  that  pan 
of  it.  like  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
so  intimately  concerned  with  especially  vul- 
nerable  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  securing  and  pro- 
tection of  the  legal  rights  of  poor  people  have 
lieen  a  subject  of  serious  concern  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  and  its 
Ijrcdecessor  agencies  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  num- 


ber of  years.  In  attempting  to  assure  poor 
people  their  rights  under  law,  it  Is  clear  that 
too  often  poor  peoples'  rights  have  not  been 
clearly  defined  or  if  defined  and  understood 
liave  not  been  honored. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  recognized  the  need  of  making 
the  law  meaningful  to  poor  people,  and  of 
Using  the  law  to  lielp  them  cope  with  prolj- 
lems  imposed  upon  them  through  poverty. 
Committed  as  we  are  to  the  concept  of  •Equal 
Justice  for  All."  our  Department  pioneered 
in  studying  this  problem  wlien  it  sponsored 
a  conference  in  Washington  in  November 
19o4  on  "The  Extension  of  Legal  Services  to 
lh2  Poor.' 

Since  tliat  time,  great  strides  have  been 
liken  to  provide  lawyers  for  poor  people  to 
help  tl:em  achieve  their  rights  and  to  aciucve 
social  justice.  Iho  Otiice  of  Eco.iuinic  Op- 
portunity Legal  Services  Program,  as  well  a:; 
the  organized  bar.  has  done  a  great  deal  in 
the  last  few  years  in  this  regard;  so  has  the 
legal  assistance  movement  generally.  law- 
yers liave  done  mucli  for  poor  people  on  is- 
sues directly  and  intimately  aliecting  their 
lives.  This  has  not  only  Improved  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  poor  individually,  ^nd 
as  a  class,  but  the  efforts  of  these  lawyers 
havo  helped  to  convey  to  poor  people  a  feel- 
ing that  the  law  can  be  on  their  side. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  done  to  pro',  ide 
lawyers  for  poor  people  ;.nd  to  assure  tlieir 
rights  in  the  last  few  years,  there  yet  remains 
a  large  unmet  need  for  legal  services  ior 
public  welfare  clientis  with  problems  iu  the 
fields  of  domestic  relations,  coiioumer  law. 
landlord  and  tenant  relationships,  etc.  Coin- 
niunily  legal  a:-sistance  agencies  (those  sup- 
ported by  OEO  and  the  legal  aid  societies  > 
report  overwhelming  demands  for  their  .serv- 
ices. Rural  areas  suffer  from  a  particular 
dearth  of  free  legal  service  for  poor  people. 
The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Is  accepting  its  responsibility  to  liclp 
this  situat;on  by  including  legal  services  cs 
one  of  those  services  for  which  it  will  pro- 
vide matching  funds  where  the  Stale  welfare 
depanmen:  makes  this  service  available  In  its 
public  assistance  program. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1C68,  we  convened  two 
meetings  with  groups  representative  of  ihe 
organized  bar.  State  and  local  public  wel- 
fare agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  and  oilier 
Federal  departments  to  assist  us  in  devel- 
oping a  statement  of  principles  for  a  legal 
services  projjram  in  public  welfare.  The  en- 
closed statement.  "Principles  for  a  Program 
of  Legal  Services  for  Public  Welfare  Clients." 
was  developed  as  a  result  of  the.se  meetings 
and  will  serve  as  guides  to  be  followed  In 
developing  a  legal  services  program. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  move  ahead  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  establish  legal  .serv- 
ices programs.  Justice  delayed  Is  justice  de- 
nied. As  indicated  In  the  enclosure,  section 
1115  demonstrations  (Social  Security  Act) 
are  available  for  purposes  of  experimenting 
with  the  launching  of  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram   In    geographically    limited    areas. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  legal  serv- 
ices. I  am  establishing  a  special  unit  In  the 
immediate  Office  of  the  Administrator  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  implementation.  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Steigman,  Legal  Services  Consult- 
ant, is  being  assigned  to  the  unit  to  work 
directly  under  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Meyers.  Deputy 
Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

M^RV  E.  SW,IT7ER. 

.4dt'Mni.s(ra/or. 

PRINCIPLES   FOR    A   PROGRAM   OF   LEGAL   SERVICES 

K)R  Public  Welfare  Clients 
Tiie  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  sup- 
ports and  .strongly  encourages  the  provision 
of  legal  services  financed  through  the  fed- 
erally a.sslsted  public  welfare  programs.  The 
following  objectives  are  sought; 
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Legal  services  of  high  professional  quality. 

Complete  independence  of  the  attorneys 
to  serve  the  client's  interest. 

Representation  of  the  client  in  a  broad 
range  of  circumstances  and  actions. 

Close  coordination  and  complementary  re- 
lationships with  the  Legal  Services  Program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
with  other  community  legal  assistance  .serv- 
ices. 

Achievements  of  these  objectives  will  re- 
■  quire  cooperative  relationships  between  the 
State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
organized  bar  associations  at  national.  State 
and  local  levels,  and  a  great  number  of  agen- 
cies that  provide  communliy  legal  services. 

I.   LEGAL  SERVICES PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

This  is  to  be  a  professional  program.  It 
win  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  and  ethics  of  the  legal  profession. 

2.   STATUTORY    BASIS 

The  "services"  sections  of  the  various  pub- 
lic assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  provide  the  bases  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  funding  of  legal  services  fur- 
nished or  made  available  by  public  welfare 
agencies.  In  general,  services  may  be  pro- 
vided through  the  public  welfare'  program, 
with  Federal  sharing,  to  needy  individuals 
■who  are  G5  years  of  age  or  over,  blind  or 
disabled,  or  v.ho  are  members  of  families 
with  childreii  where  a  parent  U  dead,  absent, 
incapacitated,  or  unemployed. 

3.    SCOPE    OF    SERVICES 

"Legal  services"  are  defined  to  mean  the 
services  of  a  lawyer,   made  available  to  the 
eligible   Individual  or  family,   for  help   with 
legal  problems  confronting  them— Including 
representation  In  court,  and  hi  court  appeals 
where  appropriate.  The  option  .s    eft  to  the 
States  wliether  or  not  to  provide  IcL-al  serv- 
ices.  (However,  elfectue  July  1.  19G9.  States 
must  make  available  the  services  of  iawj-ers 
to  welfare  clients  who  desire  them  In  public 
welfare  agency  hearings  under  the  fair  hear- 
ing section  requirements  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.)    Basically,  a  total  spectrum  of 
legal  services  to  clients  is  contemplated,  but 
the    State    may    determine    for   itself    those 
categories  of  problems  for  which  it  will  pro- 
vide   service.    Fee-generating    cases    are    ex- 
cepted from  the  definition.  Matters  in  which 
the  State  has  an  obligation  to  furnish  coun- 
sel to  the  indigent,  such  as  in  certain  crimi- 
nal and  In  Juvenile  matters,  are  also  excepted. 
Legal  services  under  the  program  are  di- 
rected to  the  benefit  of  the  client,  to  provide 
him  with  an  advocate  in  situations  where  he 
needs  the  services  of  a  lawyer.  Legal  activities 
primarily   benefiting   the   administration   of 
the  public  assistance  program  are  not  encom- 
passed   within    the    definition.    Non-support 
and  paternity  actions,  in  particular,  present 
a  problem  as  to  whether  the  client  or  the 
agency    is   primarily    benefited.    Accordingly, 
such  actions  may  be  Included  only  as  part 
of  a  program  providing  comprehensive  legal 
services,   and   only  where   the   lawyer  repre- 
sents the  Individual  client. 

States  are  urged  to  support  broad  programs 
of  legal  services  required  by  public  welfare 
clients. 

4.    RELATIONSHIP    TO    THE    BAR 

The  support  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Bar  Association  will  be 
solicited  in  regard  to  national  objectives  of 


6.  METHODS  OF  PROVIDING  LEGAL  SERVICES 

It  is  expected  that  the  services  will  be  pro- 
vided through  purchase  arrangements  by  the 
public  welfare  agency.  The  priority  method 
is  the  purchase  of  legal  service  from' an  exist- 
ing community  program,  e.g.,  OEO  funded 
law  oiTice  or  other  community  legal  assist- 
ance service,  etc.  This  would  Include  the 
purchase  of  service  to  enable  such  existing 
program  to  expand  the  scope  of  its  services, 
the  geographical  area  it  serves,  or  both.  In 
the  ab.sence  of  an  existing  community  pro- 
gram, the  welfare  agency  may  wish  to  ex- 
plore witn  local  bar  or  other  groups  the 
possibility  of  creating  such  a  program. 

Agreement  will  need  to  be  reached  with 
sucli  resources  to  assure  a  level  of  service  by 
them  for  public  as.>istance  clients,  financed 
from  other  sources,  which  is  not  dimlni.shed 
by  reason  of  the  public  welfare  agency's 
purchase.  Reimbursement  may  be  made 
through  any  equitable  method,  which  is  sup- 
ported through  sample  cost  analyses  or  other 
objective  justification. 

Where  this  priority  method  is  not  feasi- 
ble—where no  community  legal  assistance 
type  of  service  now  exists  or  is  arranged — 
services  may  be  purcha.sed  from  private  at- 
torneys. This  situation  may  arise  most  fre- 
quently in  rural  areas. 

Attorneys  on  the  staff  of  the  pttbllc  welfare 
agency,  or  under  full  or  part-time  retainer 
by  it,  may  be  used  to  pro\lde  legal  serv- 
ices under  the  program  only  upon  a  show- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Federal  agency  that 
the  professional  liature  of  the  program  will 
be  maintained.  Such  attorneys  may  In  no 
e-ent  be  used  in  matters  that  could  give 
rise  to  a  conflict  of  Interest— as  in  disputes 
between  tl.e  client  and  public  agencies. 

Whatever  the  method  employed  to  deliver 
the  leal  service  by  the  public  welfare  agency, 
the  attorney-client  relationship  will  be  pre- 
.ser\ed  and  the  independence  of  the  attorney 
to  represent  his  client's  interest  will  be  as- 
.stired.  Regardless  of  the  method  of  deliver- 
ing the  service,  lawyers  may  not  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  lay  per.sons  Iti  the  e.xercise 
of  their  professional  re.sponsibllities. 

7.    FEDERAL    FINANCIAL    PARTICIPATION    IN    LEGAL 
SERVICES 

a.  Federal  financial  participation  in  the 
cost  of  legal  services  as  described  above  for 
families  with  dependent  children  under  title 
IV,  Part  A,  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  available  at  the  85  percent  rate 
up  to  July  1.  1969.  and  at  the  75  percent  rat« 
thereafter,  as  a  family  service  or  child  wel- 
fare service. 

b.  For  the  adult  categories  (aged,  blind, 
disabled  I — Federal  financial  particlpailon  is 
available  in  the  cost  of  legal  services,  as  de- 
scribed above,  at  the  75  percent  rate.  If  the 
agency  furnishes  federally  prescribed  serv- 
ices for  the  particular  category  and  if  the 
State,  m  addition,  includes  legalservices;  and 
the  50  percent  rate  would  be  applicable  if 
the  State  does  not  furnish  federally  pre- 
scribed services,  but  does  Include  legal  serv- 
ices The  non-Federal  share  must  be  ui  cash 
from  public  sources. 

8.   .METHODS  FOR  MAKING  LEGAL  SERVICE  KNOWN 

Methods  for  making  the  availability  of  the 
legal  service  known  to  the  potential  client 
and  the  community  will  need  to  be  devel- 
oped by  the  public  welfare  agency.  Such 
techniques  would  include  the  orientation  of 
public  welfare  agency  staff  to  recognize  pos- 


the  legal  services  program;   and  States  will     slble   legal    problems"  of   the   poor,   through 


be  encouraged  to  seek  the  support  of  State 
and  local  bar  a.ssoclatlons. 

5.   RELATIONSHIP   WITH   OEO 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  support  of  legal  service  programs 
will  be  closely  coordinated  with  OEO.  State 
programs  supported  by  HEW  must  be  so  de- 


clients  and  their  representatives,  liaison  with 
the  organized  bar.  u.se  of  v.ajlous  communica- 
tions media,  etc. 

9.    STATEWIDENESS 

The  provision  of  legal  services  can  comply 
with  the  State-wide  statutory  provision 
through  the  delivery  of  the  service  by  dlffer- 
signed  as  to  complement,  and  not  compete  ent  methods  in  different  areas  of  the  State 
with,  programs  In  the  State  supported  by  The  State-wldeness  requirement  con  be 
*^*'°'  waived  for  an  experimental,  pilot,  or  demon- 


stration project  designed  to  show  how  legal 
services  can  be  carried  out  in  a  State. 

10.    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

It  is  planned  that  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  will 
be  appointed  to  provide  consultation  in  re- 
gard to  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  legal  services  program  and  will  meet 
periodically. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  committee  will 
be  representative  of  the  organized  bar  asso- 
ciations (including  the  American  Bar  A.sso- 
clatlon.  National  Bar  Association,  etc.)  .  prac- 
ticing attorneys  from  the  poverty  law  field, 
representatives  from  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association,  from  OEO  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  public  welfare  repre- 
sentatives and  other  persons  active  and  in- 
terested in  programs  of  legal  services  for  the 
poor,  including  representatives  of  welfare 
client  groups. 

Likewise,  public  welfare  agencies  should 
utilixe  State  and  local  advisory  committees 
in  the  development  of  their  legal  .services 
programs,  where  feasible.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  national.  State,  and  local  advisory 
Committees  should  be  lawvers. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  last 
March  it  was  my  pleasure  to  join  with 
other  Mcir/oers  of  the  Senate  in  cospon- 
soring  S.  1220.  a  bill  to  limit  the  author- 
ity of  KEW  to  impose  by  regulations  cer- 
tain additional  restrictions  u)X)n  the 
availability  and  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
authorized  for  social  services  imder  the 
public  assistance  programs  established 
by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  legislation  became  necessarv  be- 
cause HEW  saw  fit  to  publish  a  set  of 
proposed  regulations  on  February  16, 
1973.  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
totally  eliminating  some  social  service 
programs  while  drastically  reducing 
others  far  beyond  the  annual  ceiling  on 
Federal  social  services  expenditures  of 
$2.5  billion  which  was  established  bv  the 
Congress  la^t  fall. 

The  impact  of  the  new  social  services 
regulations  on  Maryland  and  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  would  be.  by  eve:}  the  most 
conservative  estimate,  excruciating.  In 
recent  weeks,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  have  attempted  to  bring  home 
this  point  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
through  letters,  phone  calls  and  personal 
visits  to  Washington.  Today,  we  are 
faced  with  the  pro.spect  of  watching 
these  regulations  take  effect  within  4 
days  unless  the  Congress  stays  the  hand 
of  HEW. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  before  us 
an  amendment  to  the  debt  limit  bill 
which  will  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulations  imtil  January  1.  1974.  I  shall 
support  this  amendment  because  it 
closely  corresponds  to  the  purpose  of 
S.  1220.  If  this  delay  is  won,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  the  opportimity  to  care- 
fully review  tiie  issues  that  have  been 
raised  by  tlic  regulations  without  penal- 
izing the  very  individuals  HEW  was  es- 
tablished to  help. 

Since  February.  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  many  organizations,  individuals  and 
agencies  in  my  State  in  connection  with 
this  problem.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  Report  to  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly  by  Secre- 
tary David  T.  Mason,  the  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Employment  and  Social 
Service,  on  the  impact  of  the  social  serv- 
ices regulations;  an  excellent  statement 
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!).-  Mr.>.  Terry  M.  Lansburgh,  president 
oi  tlie  Maryland  Committee  for  the  Day 
C'aie  01  Children,  which  was  presented  to 
tlip  Senate  Finance  Committee;  and 
some  most  illuminating  reports  from 
\.u-ious  Maryland  County  Departments 
of  Social  Services  on  the  regulations  be 
mscrted  in  th.e  Recokd. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  material 
V  .IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iMi'AiT  OF  RfiU'.  FD  FeIiFRAI.  Sl.'t'r'P.T  FOR 
M.XNTOWFR  .A.ND  Si)L  lAL  Si  R\  I.  E  PUOORAMS 
Oi'EUATED    EY     DESS 

<A  report  to  the  Maryland  CH-  ier.il  .^ssemblv 
by  the  Department  of  Eniplovment  and 
Social  Services.  David  T.  Ma.von.  Secretary! 

I.     I.NTRODIU'TION 

Ti'.e  lu.st  se'.en  month.s  have  prodticed  .'-.nb- 
■•itantial  turmoil  for  the  Department  of  Em- 
ployment and  Social  Services  becan.se  of  the 
por-istent  uncertainty  regarding  the  stability 
of  federal  funding  for  Maryland'.^  manpower 
aiid  social  service  programs  This  uncertainty 
roiuinuc.-.  m  lar;:e  measure  ljecan:;e  of  a  lack 
of  leadership  and  decisive  action  Irom  the 
federal  level. 

During  tlie  1973  Ses.-ion  of  the  Maryland 
General  .'Assembly,  the  full  impact  of  tlie  gy- 
rations at  the  federal  level  was  not  yet  known 
to  the  Members,  but  a  clear  awareness  existed 
tha;  the  impact  would  be  substantial  and 
that  a  reassessment  of  the  State's  role  in  .siip- 
poriing  human  service  pro.tranis  would  be  in 
order.  Accordingly,  the  Dcpurtineula  budgei 
rtpr,;t  iiidi;'ated: 

I  iie  Coiiimtttees  rccunimended  that  the 
Legislative  Council  review  the  status  of  fed- 
eral support  for  soci.il  ssr\iccs  and  employ- 
ment program.^  during  tlie  1973  interim  The 
Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Serv- 
ices is  requested  to  submit  a  report  which 
reviews  the  staiu:a  of  programs  wluch  have 
e.\perieuced  reduced  federal  suppc  ri,  with 
recommendations  as  to  wh.ich  programs,  in 
order  of  priority,  may  require  additional 
State  support.  Said  report  should  be  stib- 
mitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bv 
June  15.  1973. 

As  requested,  the  Department  submits 
herein  its  report  on  the  etfects  of  federal  fund 
reductions  on  us  human  resource  develop- 
ment programs.  The  context  in  v,hich  the  re- 
port should  be  viewed  is  important.  While 
this  report  focuses  on  programs  within  the 
Department's  areas  of  direct  responsibility, 
it  does  not  reflect  the  many  federal  fund  re- 
ductions beint'  e.xperienred  by  oilier  agencies 
In  Housing.  Model  Cities,  and  other  related 
areas.  These  reductions,  however,  do  have 
their  most  substantial  effect  on  this  Depart- 
men-'s  ciiente'.e.  and  a  spillover  effect  can  be 
anticipated.  For  example,  Immediate  spill- 
over effect  has  already  occurred  in  Baltimore 
City  wiiere  cutbacks  in  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram have  resulted  In  the  defundmg  of  sev- 
eral programs  Jouitly  funded  bv  DESS  and 
-Model  Cities 

Tliis  report  attempts  to  prc-ent  infornia- 
tioii  on  the  current  st.it us  oi  luiniiin  .-lervice 
prf)grams  in  three  areas: 

1  Social  Services. 

2  Community  Action,  and 
3.  Manpower. 

Becau-.e  of  the  <4rca'e,-,t  Investment  of  Gen- 
eral Funds  aiid  the  greatest  impact  on  De- 
pa,riment  activities  Is  lu  the  area  of  Social 
Services-,  the  bulk  of  this  report  deals  v^ith 
the  status  of  federal  support  of  programs 
operated  by  the  Sfx-lal  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  twenty-four  local  dep.irtmeni.s 
of  .<;ocial  .services. 

II.   fiOCIAI.  5TRVU  KS 

The  soflal  actlvltiesof  the  Dep.irtment  have 
their  Federal  statutory  base  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act   of   1935,   as  amended.   That   Art 


as  well  as  being  the  source  of  funds  for  public 
a.ssistance  payments,  provided  In  Titles  1V.\ 
and  XVI  that  .social  services  should  be  pro- 
vided to  Individuals  who  were  receiving  pub- 
lic a.ssistance  (current  recipients),  who  used 
to  receive  public  assistance  (former  recipi- 
ents), and  who  were  likely  to  becom.e  recipi- 
enis  of  public  assistance  (potential  recipi- 
ents). The  purposes  of  the  provision  of  social 
services,  among  others,  were  to  reduce  de- 
pendency, to  strengthen  lamily  life,  and  to 
foster  the  development  of  children.  The  Art 
provided  that  75  :  of  the  cost  of  social  serv- 
ice programs  conducted  under  the  "single 
state  agency's"  approved  Slate  Plan  would 
be  paid  for  In  Federal  funds.  To  allow  states 
llexibility  in  dealing  with  fluctuating  case- 
loads aiid  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  social 
services  programs,  the  Congress  left  the 
nmouni  of  funding  which  any  state  could 
receive  for  social  sei'vice  programs  "open- 
ended   ' 

A .  Impact  of  Public  Law  29-512 
Over  the  last  several  years  slates  begati  to 
."ubstantially  Increase  their  utilization  of 
Federal  social  service  funds,  particularly  by 
increasing  services  to  potential  recipients  to 
prevent  dependency.  Concerned  with  the 
growth  in  social  service  expenditures,  the 
C-iugrcss.  in  October  1972.  added  a  Title  III 
to  what  was  to  become  P.L.  92  512.  the  Gcn- 
ernl  Ro"cnue  Sharing  Icgl.slation.  Title  III. 
now  identified  as  Section  1130  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  placed  an  annual  celling  on 
Federal  social  service  expenditures  of  $2  5 
biUion.  Und.?r  the  law's  formula,  ^:aryland 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  up  to  J48.fi  mil- 
lion in  Foderal  social  service  funds  in  FY  74 
1136  8  millioii  for  the  Inst  three  quarters  ol 
FY  73).  However,  in  addition,  the  Congress, 
in  a  more  serious  action,  required  also  that 
v.ith  certain  exceptions  00',  of  all  the  federal 
social  service  funds  spent  by  a  state  must  be 
spiMit  oil  current  recipients  and  applicants 
of  public  assistance.  Only  10  ,  of  the  futids 
could  be  spent  on  former  or  potential  recipi- 
ents. 7he  funds  exempted  from  this  .spend- 
ing ratio  were  funds  utilized  for  day  care, 
foster  care  services,  family  plamting  services. 
and  .services  to  the  mentally  retarded,  dnu; 
addict  or  alcoholic  Funds  utill/ed  for  day 
care  were  only  exempt  of  the  day  care  .serv- 
ice was  provided  to  facilitate  the  work  or 
training  of  the  parent  or  was  related  to  the 
parent  s  death,  absence  or  incapacity  In  ad- 
dition, the  new  law  changed  the  federal 
matchin.g  ratio  for  emergency  services  from 
75  25  to  50  50. 

'The  etfects  of  the  Imposition  of  the  90  10 
ratio  of  funds  spent  on  services  to  current 
recipients  as  opposed  to  former  or  potential 
recipients  can  be  seen  in  the  attached  charts 
in  column  three,  titled.  "Revenue  Sharing: 
Units  Affected."  The  Implications  of  the.se  re- 
ductions in  service  are  di.scussed  later  in  this 
report.  These  cuts  harp  alrrady  been  effected. 
The  services  indicated  have  been  stopped  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  federal  funds  due  to  non- 
compliance with  the  90  10  ratio. 
P.    Impart  of  new  social  service  regulation^i 

Imposition  by  the  Congress  of  .$2  5  billion 
annual  ceiliUL'  on  federal  social  service  ex- 
oenditures.  while  approved  by  the  F>resldent 
in  October  of  1972.  was  not  consistent  with 
the  expressed  intent  of  the  Office  of  ManaL'e- 
ment  and  Budt'et  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  which  had 
.sovu'ht  a  lower  ceiling.  Accordin,gly.  HEW 
published  proposed  regulations  i45  CFR  220. 
222)  in  the  Federal  Register  of  February  lU. 
11*73,  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
li.ttiUy  eliminating  some  social  service  pro- 
grams while  dra.stlcally  reducing  oiliers  far 
beyond  tiie  ctits  already  caused  by  the  pro- 
visions of  P.L.  92  512.  Despite  receiving  over 
200.000  .ilmost  univers.iliy  negative  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  regulations,  HEW 
published  on  May  1,  1973.  with  few  substan- 
tive chau-es  from  Fetjriiary  16,  1973,  Its  nc« 


social  .service  regulations  (45  CFR  221 )  to  bo 
effective  on  July  1,  1973.  The.se  regulations 
were  further  amended  on  June  1.  1973. 

The  new  Regulations  will  affect  federal  re- 
imbursemen:  in  Maryland  primarilv  m  fotir 
ways: 

1.  Elimination  of  federal  reimbursement 
entirelv  for  certain  services. 

2.  Restricting  reimbursement  for  certain 
■services  by  substantially  narrowin^-  the  defi- 
nition of  t  he  services. 

3.  Restricting  reimbursement  for  services 
to  noncurreiU  recipients  by  substantially 
iiarrov  ing  the  definitions  of  "lormer"  and 
"pcjlential"  recipients, 

4.  Rc:nricting  rcimburscm.ent  to  service, 
s;;ecifically  related  to  ntirrowlv  defined  go? Is 
of  sclf-.support  and  sel -•'-sufficiency  a.s  on- 
posed  to  the  broader  goals  expressed  in  the 
Swcial  Security  Act. 

'ihe  impact  of  the  new  Regulations  can  be 
seen  m  attached  charts  in  columns  four  and 
live,  titled  "Social  Services  Regulations: 
Uni  s  Aifected."  The  implications  of  these 
reducl'ons  in  service  are  discussed  later  :ii 
this  report.  If  the  Regulations  are  imple- 
mented on  July  1  as  expected,  the  service  re- 
do/tions  indicated  in  column  four  will  be 
effected  immediately,  and  those  indicated  m 
chimn  five  will  be  effected  betv.een  July  1 
and  September  30.  1973.  As  ;if  June  15,  1973. 
the  po.ssibility  exists  that  the  Congress  will 
take  action  to  prevent  HEW  fr.:m  imple- 
menting the  Regulations  on  July  1.  1973.  as 
planned. 

C.  Fi>.cal  iJ/'pHrdtionf;  of  coivhincd  impact  0/ 
Public  Laic  92-512  and  new  social  scriiccx 
regulations 

The  attached  charts  present  data  on  the 
combined  impact  of  P.L.  92-512  and  the  new 
Social  .Service  Regulations  operated  direct! v 
by  the  Department  or  by  contract  to  other 
state  and  local  agencies.  The  immediate  im- 
pact on  the  Department  is  an  annual  loss 
of  $17,513,911  in  either  funds  or  value  of 
.■services  discontinued.  To  avoid  an  actual  fis- 
cal loss  which  could  not  be  absorbed  v.ith  in 
the  Department's  budget,  DESS,  in  conform- 
ance with  PL.  92-5)2,  has  already  discoti- 
tinued  service  to  40,755  individuals  and  lani- 
ilifs  who  were  actually  receiving  services  or 
in  the  ca.'^e  of  co.itracts  with  the  Hoiisin^; 
Authority  of  Baltimore  City  and  Workshop 
for  the  Blind  were  expected  to  receive  serv- 
ice within  tlte  coming  year.  Thus,  with  the 
exception  of  those  services  exempt  from  the 
90  10  formula  and  Child  Welfare  services 
which  the  Department  is  currently  attempt- 
ing to  preser/e  by  utilizing  its  ability  to  de- 
vote 10';,  of  its  federal  social  service  funds 
to  noncurrent  recipients,  the  Department  is 
now  providing  social  services  funded  from 
Titles  IVA  and  XVI  to  only  current  public 
assistance  recipients. 

The  new  social  service  Regulations,  once 
effective,  will  result  in  an  additional  loss  o: 
lederal  reimbursement  for  50.918  units  o: 
service  of  various  types.  In  .some  instance. 
a  unit  represents  a  lamily  or  individual  los- 
ing service,  while  in  others  a  unit  represent.- 
tlie  loss  of  a  Departmental  service  to  another 
provider  of  service  such  as  an  institution  or 
home  (adoptive  home,  foster  home,  or  fam- 
I'.y  day  care).  The  Department  fully  intends 
to  take  action  to  avoid  an  actual  fiscal  loss 
by  terminating  .services  no  longer  eligible  f(.ir 
federal  reimbursement  and  individuals  no 
lr)nger  eligible  to  receive  .services.  In  most  in- 
sianccs  the  DrpnTtnwnt  vill  he  able  to  re- 
dirrrt  srrrice  crjorts  to  continue  to  receive 
lederal  funds,  as  discus.scd  below.  In  some 
instances,  h.owever.  because  of  State  law.  or 
because  of  the  dependency  ot  an  eligible 
.service  on  an  activity  declared  ineligible  for 
lederal  reimbursement  by  the  new  regula- 
tions (e.g.  licensing),  the  Department  will 
attempt  to  continue  a  service  by  redlreclinyj 
current  and  seeking  new  resources.  ' 

One  additional  point  on  fiscal  impact  is 
important.    While    the    immediate   combined 
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impact  of  the  new  law  and  regulation  is 
$17,513,911.  that  Impact  will  be  substantially 
reduced,  as  indicated,  by  redirecting  the  De- 
partment's resources  and  service  efforts.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  anticipated  that  serv- 
ices to  individuals  no  longer  subject  to  fed- 
eral   reimbursement    will    be    supplanted    by 


services  to  Individuals  who  continue  to  be 
eligible.  To  the  extent  this  happens,  while 
service  wiU  be  lost  to  certain  IndividuaJs.  a 
new  service  value  will  be  created.  The  De- 
partment estimates  the  maximum  "recoup- 
ment" of  federal  funds  by  this  process  to  be 
$6,715,862,  as  noted  on  the  accompanying 
chart. 

1 


D.  Plan  of  action 
Despite  the  lack  of  information  from  HEW 
regarding  implementation  of  the  new  sotii: 
service  regulations  (the  Regulations  were 
last  amended  on  June  1,  1973),  the  Depart- 
ment IS  now  engaged  in  preparation  lor  im- 
plementation and  detailing  a  plan  of  action 
The  format  for  action  in  coping  with  the  loss 
of  federal  support  is  as  follows: 


DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  PROGRAMS 


Piogiam 


Unitt  ot 
service  as  of 
Mar.  1,  1'j73 

(2) 


Reve- 
nue 
shai- 
mg 
Units 
aflecled 

(3) 


Social  service 

regulations 

units  affected 


Service 

defini- 
tion 


Tola!  units 
affected 


Eligi- 
bility I 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


(6) 


Annual 
Federal  re- 
duction 

(7) 


Progtam 
(I) 


Units  of 
service  as  of 

Mar.  I,  1973 

(2) 


So':ial  service 
Reve-        regulations 

nue      units  affected 
shar- 


ing:    Service 


Total  units 
affected 


Annual 


Uriits     defini-       Eligi-      Num-        Per-      Federal  r'e- 
attected         tion     bilily  •         ber        cent  duct.on 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Public  assistance 
siince. 

Do   .... 
Internipdiale  care. 
Homemaker 

Do 

D,!y  care  service  .. 
Dav  care  licensing. 
Single  parents 

service. 
Protective  service. . 
Adoption 


4,586  adults i  723 


10,914  families 
3,642  adults 
720  families... 
6«0  adults.,. 
5,  713  children 
4,800  f.imilies. 
i,01b  families.. 

3,178  families.. 
1,074  children... 


1  7.  516 
3.311 
'  288 
'■  320 

1  1,048 

1  715 
1418 


297 
4,  SCO 


1,074 


25 
196 

to' 

23 
2.  0('2 


1,065 


748 

2.712 

3,311 

328 

343 

:  3.  347 
4  8(iO 
-715 

'660 
1,074 


16.  3         5326,  367 


24.8 
90. 0 
45.6 
50.4 
59.0 
100.  0 
35.0 

21.0 
100.0 


1.056.704 
336.  826 
448.  507 
469.018 

3,  766  248 
330,  000 
159,  931 

295.  970 
240,877 


Adoption 

Foster  Lnre 

Foster  cart  appli- 
cation. 

Foster  liorae  re- 
news. 

Institutional  li- 
censing. 

Legal  services     . 


Total 


1,362  homes  .     ].362 I  362 

1.95/  hemes  1,952  1  952 

1.458  children  ..  .       '/S?'        737 

4,390  homes..  .     4,390 4,390 

50  institutions  ..  50  50 

25,000  cases  .   .  6  OCO    18.000  24,000 

71.574  units  ...  15  339    31,925  4,088    50,529 


•Program  data  as  fcotnoled  reflects  immediate  impact  DESS  will  be  replac  ng  those  persons  m- 
mediately  affected  with  el-gitiie  persons  in  need  of  service.  As  r.'-placcments  are  made  the  rcduc- 
lon  in  Federal  funds  will  decrease  propcrlionately.  Estim.-.tcd  maKirr.um  lecoupmenl  for  prognms 
listed  above  IS  $4,871,914  (includes  dt£,6(„-,ttd  programs  in  col  3  and  all  of  col  5) 


100. 0 
100.0 

49.0 

J3n8  248 
3!5  990 
119  306 

lOC.O 

710  653 

lOC.O 

22.  347 

96.0 

1,211,250 

71.0 

10,118,242 

I  participate  under  lee  stale;  that  is,  540  affected  by 


'  Adjusted  figures    assumes  50  percenl  .-, 
fee  scale. 
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CONTRACTED  PRCGRAI«S 


Program 
(1) 


Units  ot 
service  as  of 
Mai.  1,  1973 

(2) 


School  v/ilhout  a 

huiltlinp 
SAGA  (day  care — 

elileily  ) 

Cjiicumei  law 

Vocational 

rehahilitalion 
Summer  camp 
Mental  retatdatr-n 

day  care. 


Reve- 
nue 

shar- 
ing 


Social  service 

resulations 

units  affected 


Units 
allDcleJ 

(3) 


Service 
delini- 

tion 

(4) 


Total  unils 
aflecled 


Eligi- 
bility 1 

(5) 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cenl 


(6) 


lE9children Igg _, 

750  adults 277 

3. 750  cases 1,625      1,625 

400  cases 400. 

11.871  children II  871 

i.£2ica5es..     .         ..    .  eeu 


If  9 

277 

3,250 
4b0 

11,871 

6tU 


100 

37 

100 
ICO 

100 

56 


;326, 999 

288,299 

73.  757 
300,000 

671.000  . 
1,682,657 


Annual 
Federal  re- 
duction 

(7) 


Program 
(1) 


Units  of 

service  as  of 
Mar.  1,  1973 

(2) 


Workshop  lor  blind. 
Housing  aulhority 

(Baltimore  City). 
Model  Cities  day 

care,  Pnnce 

Georges  County 
Health  and  welfare 

council. 

Total 


10.000  adults. 
46.666  cases. . 

310  children  . 


658  cases... 


75,915  units. 


Social  service 
Reve-       regulations 
nue      units  affected 

shar-  

ing:   Service 

Units     defini- 

atfected        tion 


Total  units 
affected 


(3) 


(4) 


Eligi- 
bility I 

(S) 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 

cent 


(6) 


9.500 
14,000 


14 


145 


15 


9.500 
14.000 

145 


29 


95 
30 


Annual 
Federal  re- 
duction 

(7) 


$4,119,621 
478  645 

16!  291 


24. 400 


25,416    14,100         805    40.321  53       8,006.669 


J,  J„„.  1  h  .1  Ki  "  "  'e'lects  inirnediale  impact.  Contractors  will  attempt  to  replace  ineligible 
f^LTJ  i^-^^  ^^"*",' '"  "^1'^ °  '*"""■  *'  'SPlacements  are  made,  the  reduction  in  Fedei^al 
s$l  843  948  Proportionately,  [slimated  max, mum  recoupment  for  prof.ams  listed  abo.e 


requi'r^rSemT'*"''  '**'"'*'*  *■*""• ''""'"  ^''^''''^  ""'''  "*=•  ^^'  '9?3,  due  to  exemption  In  eli|rbility 
tee  ^c'ale '^'^  "S"'"- assumes  50  percent  will. paitic  pate  under  fee  scile,  that  is,  88  SL-iecl  1. 


STATE  OF  MARrtANO,  DEFARTMEMT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  A-JD 
SOCIAL  SERVICES,  SUMMARY- IMPACT  DATA,  PREPARED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION 


Total  units 
affected 


Total 
units  of 
service  Number 


Per- 
cent 


Total 

annual 

Federal 

reduction 


Department  operated 

progr,ims..._ 71,574  50.529  71  $10,118,242 

tcntraiied  programs...  75,915  40.321  53  8,066,669 

Grand  total  147,489  90,850  62  '18,184,911 


'  M.^imi/m  recoupment  due  lo  rept.icing  ineligible  people  is 
ItTt  H  "^^^  ''''«"  The  exion;  to  whirhK.ual  recoup! 
inent  can  be  achieved  is  not  vet  known  The  ability  to  recoup 
cepends  heavily  on  the  naluie  of  Ihe  service  .iivolved  For 
e«amp  e,  repl.icement  ot  noncurrent  recipients  no  lonnei  s'eived 
1.1  pub  ic  assislanro  seivices  10  .idults  w,n  be  subst.int.ally  moie 
possible  than  repl.acemenl  of  737  foster  c.ire  .ipplicnt  end  1-en 
whRh  normally  involves  3  matter  of  fudical  determination 


1.  Conform  to  PL,  92  .512  by  eliminatinc: 
.service  to  individuals  where  necessary  to 
meet  the  90  10  formula  reciuirement "  and 
the  rationale  fcr  provision  of  the  day  care 
service.  Tl.is  has  been  accomplished.  Select 
services  operated  by  the  Department  have 
been  alTected  in  the  follow  ing  manner: 

a.  Public  Assistance  Services.  This  service, 
which  may  be  .cenerally  conceived  of  as  the 
services  of  a  caseworker,  raiu-e  iroin  family 
coir.iseling  to  such  activities  as  asfistance 
in  .securing  housi,-.g  or  needed  medical  serv- 
ices. This  service  is  now  only  available  for 
welfare  recipients.  The  '  ne.ir-recip-.enf  is 
txc  hided. 

b.  Intermediate  Care  Service.  This  service 
to  a.lults  in  Intermediate  Care  Facilities 
(ICF)  is  Xocu.sed  on  attempting  to  assist 
such  instituiionalized  individuals  to  return 
to  their  homes.  It  ha.s  been  reduced  by  90-.- 
since  that  portion  o'  those  re'^eiving  services 
were   ■near-recipients." 


c.  Homemaker  Services.  This  service  has 
many  purposes  which  include  attempting  to 
main  an  elderly  or  disabled  individual  within 
his  own  home  when  he  is  unable  to  fuUv 
care  for  himself  in  the  home  and  thus  avoid 
insiitutionali/'ation.  and  carin.L-  for  children 
when  a  mother  is  incapacitated  and  thus 
avoid  placement  of  the  children  in  tcmporarv 
f lister  care.  This  service  has  been  reduced 
by  app-osimate'v  50'  . 

d  Day, Care.  Thi-^  .service  has  been  elimi-.- 
ated  for  1048  children  for  whom  the  rationale 
lor  the  provision  of  service  di-1  not  meet  the 
definition  of  the  new  law. 

e.  Smrrlc  Parent  Ser\  ices  This  srrvice. 
which  is  focused  on  prevenllnp  births  out  of 
wedlock  and  assistiiiK  an  tinwed  mother  to 
Pdetiuately  ca-^e  for  her  child  has  been  re- 
ouced  bv  3,T 

f.  Murvuiiid  Leial  Service  Procram.  This 
service  has  Ijecn  elimmpted  for  ti<H)0  families 
and  individuals  who  arc  eli^ihic  for  Medic- 
aid but  net  public  assi.~iiUice 
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g.  Purchase  of  Services.  The  Department 
hiwi  cut  back  purchase  of  service  contracts 
to  service  only  current  recipients  of  public 
assistance. 

2.  Seek  to  obtain  continuation  or  rein- 
stitution  of  Intermediate  Care  Services  by 
minsfernng  the  cost  of  the  service  to  Title 
XIX  and  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene.  Tliis  action  was 
unsucce.-sful  due  to  a  lack  of  re.source.-;  with- 
in the  DHMH  buaget. 

J.  Attempt  to  redirect  staff  resources  to 
exempt  services  or  to  .serve  curreiit  recipients 
as  "near-recipients"  are  dropped  This  ac- 
tivity IS  currently  ongoing  and  proving  suc- 
ce.-isful.  The  full  possibilities  here  are  not  yet 
known.  However,  the  number  of  individuals 
receiving  Public  A.^sistance  Services  to  adults 
increased  by  ir,  between  March  1  and  June 
I.  1973.  This  was  primarily  due  to  the  avail- 
ability of  staff  being  tran.sferred  from  the 
d. -continuance  of  Intermediate  Care  Serv- 
ices In  addition,  to  the  extent  that  ."crvices 
c^n  be  redirected  to  WIN  participants  as 
■WlX-amliorii^ed"  services.  t!ie  .services  pro- 
vided can  receive  90  "  federal  reimbursonient 
in.-,tead  of  the  usual  75'  .  Likeu  He.  the  De- 
partment is  undertaking  a  major  effort  to 
expand  family  planning  services  to  all  cur- 
rent, former  and  potential  recinients;  this 
also  IS  a  90  federal  reimbursement  service. 
Tiie  bulk  of  those  displaced  staff  not  redi- 
rected into  such  activities  will  bo  more  than 
fully  accounted  for  in  complying  with  the 
stringent  new  eligibility  and  redetermination 
of  eligibility  reruiirements  of  the  new  Rtgu- 
lat  ions 

4.  Prepare  to  comply  witli  the  new  federal 
social  service  regulations.  The  Dcpariinent 
h,is  taken  steps  to  comply  fullv  with  the  new 
Regulations  as  they  are  currently  under- 
stood. As  of  June  15.  1973,  in.->tructions  on 
implementing  the  Regulations  winch  were  to 
be  issued  by  HEW  concurrently  with  the  is- 
suance of  the  Regulations  have  not  yet  been 
so  promulgated.  The  Department  has  sought 
v.riiien  clarification  on  major  elements  of 
the  Regulations,  as  yet  without  response  by 
HEW.  Unless  implementation  of  the  Regula- 
tions is  postponed  by  Congre.s-sional  action, 
the  Department  will  proceed  to  eliminate 
those  services  and  service  units  indicated  in 
the  impact  charts,  columns  four  and  five. 
However,  becau.se  of  the  State  statutory  re- 
quirements or  other  re.isons,  the  Department 
is  immediately  seeking  resources  to  c:  n- 
tinue  providing:  Day  Care  Licensing.  Pro- 
tective Services.  Adoptive  Services,  Foster 
Care  Service;,  and  Institutional  Licen.^ng. 

The  anticipated  loss  of  federal  funds  for 
these  activities  is  $2,343,491.  The  Department 
Ls  currently  exploring  ways  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  these  services  while  maintaining  the 
level  of  elTort  that  is  essential. 

Bevond  the  above-listed  services  which  are 
essentiallv  mandatory,  the  Social  Services 
Administration  and  the  O.Tice  of  Program 
Planning  and  Evaluation  are  preparing  an 
analysis  of  service  priorities  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
as  a  supplement  to  ihi.-.  rep'.rt  prior  to 
Julv  1.5.  1973. 

5.  Explore  new  ser.  ice  activities  depend- 
ing on  the  implementation  of  the  new  Regu- 
lations. If  implementation  of  the  new  Regu- 
lations is  averted  by  Congre.ssiona!  action, 
the  Department  may  still  be  faced  with  a 
resource  allocation  in  certain  areas  which 
is  no  longer  eificiently  utilized  because  of  the 
elimination  from  service  of  non-recipients. 
There  are.  howe\er,  major  areas  of  service 
the  Department  is  interested  in  and  capable 
of  developing  if  the  opportunity  is  pre.seiued 
Chief  among  the.se  .services  are  foster  care  lor 
adults  and  day  care  for  the  elderly.  Although 
tiie  Department  has  limited  activi'.ies  in 
these  areas  currently,  the.se  .services  remain 
eligible  for  federal  reimbursement  to  the  ex- 
tent the  services  are  provided  to  ctirrent  re- 
npient^.  The  General  A.s.sembly  indicated  its 
interest  in  this  type  of  service  by  the  passage 


of  several  pieces  of  legislation  during  the  last 
session. 

E.  Implication  of  not  restoring  select  services 

The  implications  of  the  Department's  not 
maintaining  the  adoption,  protective  services, 
licensing  and  foster  care  services  which  it 
considers  essentially  mandated  are  rather 
obvious.  The  implications  of  not  maintain- 
ing or  restoring  other  services  may  not  be 
so  obvious  These  services,  which  will  be  re- 
tiected  in  the  supplement  to  tills  report  to  be 
iiled  by  July  15,  1973.  include: 

1.  Homemaker  Ser\iccs.  The  reduction  in 
h-n-.emaker  ser\ ices  v.iU  lead  to  increased  in- 

.-.titution  of  the  elderlv  and  di.sabled  and  ^°  ^"^^  American  dream  and  the  hope  it  gen- 
mcrcased  use  of  foster  care  for  children,  "^ted  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world— 
among  other  effects.  The  average  cost  to  "°P^  ^°'^  ^^^^  future,  hope  for  overcoming 
hou.se  an  individual  in  a  skilled  nuisin.g  home  Po^^^i'^V'  hope  for  becoming  a  success, 
is  projected  to  be  .$510  per  month  in  an  In-  ,  America  has  been  the  land  of  promise  for 
termediate  Care  Facilitv.  $383  or  in  Foster  ^""'^^  ^'^^  applied  themselves,  who  werent 
Care  .sl35  per  child  per  "month  In  FY  74  the  t  '^  *°  "^'^^^^  '•'''^°  believed  that  they  might 
Departments    homemaker    service    was    ex-     ^'^  ^"^^^  ^°  '^'■"''*  '•'^^"'  o^'"  ^'^'^s,  to  become  a 


Although  I  shall  be  addressing  myself 
specifically  to  the  issue  of  day  care.  I  must 
first  emphasize  my  concern  with  the  overall 
direction — or  misdirection — of  the  New  Reg- 
ulations governing  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  issued  May  1  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Educatiori  and  Wel- 
fare. 

All  the  services  are  needed.  All  the  reduc- 
tions are  punitive.  "Give  me  your  tired,  your 
poor.  Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breathe  free.'  is  emblazoned  on  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  This  gift  of  the  French  people  was 
a  tribute  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 


pccted  to  avert  1022  foster  care  placements 
and  1431  placements  in  ICFs  and  skilled 
nursing  homes. 

2.  Day  Care.  At  this  point,  no  projection 
is  available  of  the  number  of  low  income 
families  with  working  mothers  which  may  be 
forced  to  utilize  public  assistance  because 
of  the  loss  of  day  care.  Aside  from  welfare 
families,  essentially  any  non-welfare  family 
of  four  with  a  gross  annual  income  tip  to 
$3600  will  be  eligible  for  free  day  care  If 
the  need  for  service  is  linked  to  employ- 
ment, training,  or  the  absence  or  incapacity 
of  the  parent.  .Similar  families  with  a  gross 
annual  income  between  .$3600-$5600  will  be 
required  to  pay  a  sliding  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  the  service.  Totally  eliminated  from 
service  per  se  will  be  children  with  special 
needs  such  a.s  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the 
deaf,  and  the  blind. 

3.  Iiuermediate  Care  Services,  As  pointed 
out  above,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  the  re- 
duction in  Homemaker  Services  will  result 
in  a  greater  use  of  Intermediate  Care  Fa- 
cilities. 

Because  of  the  almost  total  loss  of  tlie 
Department's  Intermediate  Care  Services,  it 
can  likewise  be  anticipated  that,  once  in  an 
ICF.  individuals  will  remain  there  for  longer 
periods  of  tune. 

4.  Legal  Services.  Ninety-six  percent  of  this 
service  will  be  eliminated  by  the  combined 
effect  of  the  new  law  and  new  regulations. 
The  primary  reduction  will  be  theyrestrlct- 
iiig  of  the  service  to  legal  assistance  in  ob- 
t.uning  or  retaining  employment.  All  other 
legal  .services;  eg.,  assistance  In  divorce  ac- 
tions, preparation  of  wills,  etc.,  will  be  elim- 
inated. 

F.  Summary 
While  the  nature  of  the  reduction  in  fed- 
eral support  for  social  ser\'ices  is  extreme, 
the  Department  is  moving  well  to  achieve 
compliance,  to  redirect  service  efforts  where 
necessary,  and  to  seek  to  compensate  for 
services  lost  or  in  danger  of  being  lost.  The 
situation  is  currently  in  flux,  and  will  dras- 
tically change  if  Congres-sional  action  to 
prevent  implementation  of  the  new  social 
service  regulations  is  succes.sful.  A  supple- 
ment to  this  report  will  be  filed  with  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  by  July  15,  1973, 
with  an  up-date  of  the  status  of  federal  sup- 
port for  social  .services. 

Testimonv  Bkfop.k  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  May  16,  1973 

(Therese  W.  Lausburgh,  vice  chairman.  De- 
velopmental Child  Care  Forum,  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children') 


part  of  the  mainstream,  even  to  excel.  And 
r.ow.  with  the  changes  in  the  Social  Security 
Regulations  proposed  by  the  Administration, 
we  arc  abandoning,  destroying  their  prin- 
cij)les,  hopes,  ideals.  We  are  no  longer  going 
to  encourage  people  who  try  to  get  ahead, 
those  who  are  working  but  not  earning 
enough  to  pay  for  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 
We  have  been  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves without  penalizing  their  children. 
Under  the  new  regulations,  the  impact  of  the 
income  cut-offs,  even  as  revised,  will  be  to 
eliminate  the  very  people  whom  we  should  be 
eivouraging,  the  people  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  American  progress  and  prosperitv. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  preserve  our  traditional  American  prin- 
ciples of  reward  for  those  who  labor,  who  try 
to  earn  their  bread.  These  who  will  be  affect- 
ed under  the  Regulations  need  help  not  be- 
cause they  are  indolent  or  lazy,  but  be- 
cause tliey  do  not  earn  enough  to  support 
their  family  and  need  a  small  assist  from 
the  government.  The  new  Regulations  crush 
the  working  poor  and  their  children.  The  new 
Regulations  are  also  contrary  to  the  will  and 
Intent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  placed  a  celling  of  $2.5  billion  on  this 
program  last  December.  The.se  new  Regula- 
tions are  intended  to  cut  the  program  to 
$1.8  billion  and  impound  funds  without 
calling  it  impoundment.  There  are  many 
other  ways  to  attempt  to  save  money— but 
not  out  of  the  hides  of  the  people  who  catt 
least  afford  it.  and  not  when  it  is  contrary 
to  Congres-sional  legislation. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  legis- 
lation v.hich  will  maintain  the  Regulations 
in  their  entirety  at  the  current  level,  which 
will  aid  thase  who,  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  help  themselves,  and  deserve  our  as- 
sistance, specifically.  House  Joint  Resolution 
434. 

I  am  submitting  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  as  a  i>art  of  my  testimony, 
the  Report  of  the  Developmental  Child  Care 
Forum  of  the  1970  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  Developmental  child  care  was 
voted  the  priority  of  the  70's  by  the  entire 
Conference  delegates.  The  Forum  called  for 
500.000  new  spaces  annually  between  1970 
and  1980.  to  begin  to  meet  the  crying  need. 
It  also  called  for  quality  child  care.  Congress 
passed  legislation  translating  that  mandate 
into  reality.  The  President  vetoed  it.  Now, 
the  new  Regulations  decrease  rather  than  in- 
crease both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
way  this  nation  cares  for  the  children  of  its 
working  mothers.  It  Is  time  to  look  again  at 
the  recommendations  of  the  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable  group  who  laboriously  ham. 


It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  appear     mered   out   a    desperately   needed   plan   for 


before  this  distinguished  Committee  and 
especially  before  the  senior  Senator  from  my 
former  home  State  of  Louisiana. 


•  Mrs.  Lansburgh  is  currently  President  of 
the  -Maryland  Committee  for  the  Day  Care  of 
Children. 


America's  children.  The  problem  continues 
to  grow  at  an  increasing  pace.  We  ignore  It 
not  only  at  the  peril  of  affected  children 
and  their  families,  but  at  our  own  peril. 
What  we  do  today  determines  much  of  what 
they  become  tomorrow.  We  need  to  Increase 
day  care,  not  decrease  it. 


June 
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Day  care  is  America's  most  promising  in- 
strument to  solve  Americas  most  pre;.sing 
problems.  Day  care  reduces  welfare.  Day 
care  promotes  workfare.  Quality  day  care  is 
the  single  most  elfective  institutional  force 
to  nourish,  nurture  and  educate  our  chil- 
dren. 

These  are  the  very  principles  President 
Nixon  campaigned  on:  an  end  to  needless 
weltare:  a  national  prf>gram  of  workfare: 
and  keeping  faith  with  America's  tradi- 
tional ideas  and  goals.  Yet  the  Nixon  aa- 
mlnistration  in  revi.sing  day  care  res-ulations 
and  slashing  day  c.^re  budpet.s  has.  m  a  sin- 
gle act,  broken  faith  with  any  hopes  of 
re.iHzmg  tiiosc  iroals. 

The  new  Regulations  shut  out  the  work- 
ing poor — the  very  people  President  Nixon 
claimed  merited  the  most  enconragemen*. 
The  ones  who  have  their  own  "workfare." 
Hundreds  of  thousand.s  of  children  of  the 
working  poor  will  have  to  leave  day  ciro 
programs.  Mothers  go  in  and  out  of  the  work 
force  according  to  the  availability  of  day 
care  services.  Motliers  no  longer  eligible  for 
subsidized  support  will  have  to  leave  their 
Jobs  and  go  on  welfare  when  they  no  longer 
i:an  afford  quality  day  care  for 'their  chil- 
dren. 

The  irony,  the  tragedy,  the  trave^tv  of  the 
situation  cries  out  for  Justice.  Congress 
cannot  let  this  happen.  We  are  not  saving 
money — and  we  are  certainly  not  salvaging 
human  lives.  We  are  decreasing  day  care 
costs  Just  to  increa.se  welfare  costs.  \\e  are 
not  encouraging  wor.Kfai-e  by  forcing  moth- 
ers onto  welfare.  And  we  are  not  enabling 
children  whose  mothers  are  working  to  ful- 
fill their  potential  or  their  civic  duties  bv 
denying  them  the  very  benefits  that  nnddle- 
class  children  wiio.-e  mothers  are  at  home 
receives  in  kindergarten  and  nursery  .school. 
Let's  move  away  from  this  fallacious 
theory  of  economy  and  look  at  what  day 
care  provides  in  the  purest  terms  of  human 
development. 

The  explosion  of  research  knowled-'e  on 
early  childhood  development  in  the  la-st 
decade  can  be  reduced  to  eight  principles 
Justifying  a  massive  national  investment  in 
day  care. 

One:  A  child's  first  six  years  are  his  most 
Important,  formative  years.  Here,  his  person- 
ality, his  intellect,  his  outlook,  his  ability 
to  love  and  hope  or  hate  and  despair  arc 
formed. 

Two:  The  family  is  the  most  influential 
force.  An  exhau.stcd  mother,  an  alxseni  moth- 
er, leaving  her  child  without  an  adequate 
surrogate,  can  deeply  damage  pcrionalitv  and 
stunt  intelligence  We  must  help  pre'scrve 
the  family,  help  it  to  be  financiallv  inde- 
pendent and  still  meet  its  child  "reariu" 
responsibilities.  ° 

Three:  All  growth  is  interrelated— phvs- 
Ical.  social,  emotional  and  intellectual.  Ne- 
glect of  one  aspect  of  development  affects 
all  other  a.spects. 

Four;  Prom  inception  through  earlv  child- 
hood, critical  periods  occur  affectme  physical 
development  For  example  the  brain  is  grow- 
ing fa-sler  during  pregnancv  and  the  first  18 
months  of  life  than  it  ever  will  again,  and 
the  greatesi  incren.se  in  size  occurs  during 
this  time.  There  is  serious  concern  tliat  mal- 
nutrition at  this  crucial  time  can  result  in 
irreversible  dama'ec— damage  which  could  be 
prevented. 

Five:  A  child's  first  years— even  the  years 
before  verbal  understanding — affect  his  per- 
sonality, his  attitude  and  aptitude  through- 
out life.  The  infant  who  is  not  physically 
held  because  there  is  not  enough  individual 
attention,  the  child  who  is  constantly  re- 
jected or  neglected  becomes  permanentlv  dis- 
couraged at  best;  brutiUized  at  worst. 

Six:  Experience  affects  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  more  a  child  touches,  sees,  feels, 
learns,  the  more  his  Intellect  is  challenged! 
the  more  he  grows  in  character  and  s.ocial 
response-ability. 


Seven;  Heredity  and  environment  do  inter- 
act An  optimum  environment  mav  not  make 
a  genius,  but  it  can  make  the  ditference  be- 
tween a  normal  and  stibnormal  intelligence 
quotient,  can  make  the  difference  between  a 
motivated,  confident,  contributing  aduIi--or 
a  pas.sive,  despondent,  depende.nt  one. 

Eight;  Growt-h  is  cumulative.  The  more  a 
child  is  nurtured,  nourished,  educated  and 
challenged,  the  more  he  will  develop,  build 
on  skills-  welcome  life  and  responsibilitv. 

Tiiese  eight  facts  art-ite  for  the  increase 
of  day  care.  Quality  day  care  is  to  nurture 
and  nouri.sh  the  child  during  hLs  earliest, 
most  formative  years.  Day  care  is  a  .source  of 
critical  support  to  the  working  mother  Qual- 
ity day  care  provides  intellectual  stimulation. 
a  diversity  cf  experiences,  a  warm  environ- 
ment encouraging  a  child  to  prow.  Day  care 
is  above  all  else  a  proven  positive  force  for 
civilization  in  the  precise  sense  of  the  word — 
a  place  which  reinforces  a  child's  first  under- 
standing of  civility,  and  civilitv  Is  the  key 
to  citizenship. 

fi  child  who  is  nurtured  and  nourished  can 
be  an  outstanding  citizen.  But  neglect  gen- 
erates delinquency  and  dependency.  Most 
civil ir-ed.  developed  nations  realize  this  and 
provide  state  supported  day  care.  America  is 
desperately  behind  times."  Clinging  to  the 
myih  that  we  are  a  child-loving  society,  we 
encouri  ge  ma.ss  child  neglect  and  pav  the 
price  later  in  taxes  for  prisons,  drug  and  de- 
linquency programs. 

Developmental  day  care  can  be  our  best 
and  (iicapest  chance  to  save  an  about-to- 
be-lost  generation,  to  beat  the  welfare  cycle 
and  to  equalize  opportunltr  for  our  cul- 
turally deprived.  Day  care  can  prevent  prob- 
lems atid  correct  unjutt  conditions.  It  Is  an 
extraordinary  investment — not  an  extrava- 
gant expenses. 

Tiie  new  Regulations  will  cut  day  care 
costs  and  close  day  care  center.s,  further  de- 
creasing the  availabUity  of  good  dav  care  for 
middle-cla.^s  families  who  can  pav" for  it  in 
full.  In  Maryland,  we  anticipate  a" 40  drop 
in  enrollment  in  publiclv  supported  day  care 
due  to  the  new  Regulations.  Centers,  where 
over  half  the  children  receive  public  support 
will  close. 

What  will  happen?  In  most  cases,  mothers 
uill  be  forced  to  leave  their  jobs  and  go  on 
■welfare— ironically  making  their  children  in- 
stantly eligible  for  day  care  again.  This  I 
call  the  "yo-yo"  syndrome.  Were  snapping 
our  working  poor  from  hi(_h  hopes  to  low  de- 
spair like  yo-yo's  on  a  string.  But  they  aren't 
yo-yo's.  They  arc  human  beings,  .slugging 
out  a  marginal  exi.stence.  doing  nece=.i,arv 
work  to  maintain  self-re.-pect  How  can  we 
reward  them  by  slapping  ihem  back  into  the 
mire,  while  we  self-righteou^^lv  denounce 
their  indolence? 

-Some,  of  cotirse.  will  not  return  to  welfare, 
but  unable  to  afford  adequate  day  care,  will 
turn  their  children  over  to  warehouse  sit- 
ters—the sick,  the  old,  the  alcoholic  who  will 
quote  "watch  children"  iji  their  homes. 

Frankly.  I  prefer  welfare  to  warehousing. 
A  welfare  mother  is  at  least  able  to  love  and 
supervise  and,  perhaps,  educate  her  child 
The  child  left  in  the  lifeless  custodv  of  a 
warehouse  sitter  is  mnored,  possibly  starved 
and  occasionally  abused. 

Yet  welfare  mothers  or  warehoused  chil- 
dren will  be  the  only  choices  for  40  .  of  our 
supplemented  day  care  u.sers  in  Maryland, 
tinless  Contiress  revises  the  punitive  Uew 
s'andards. 

Congress  niuct  hxjk  at  other  rc\i.>ions  too. 
Quality  controls  have  all  but  disappeared. 
The  provision  for  p.irental  choice  and  ap- 
proval of  day  care  centers  is  gone.  A  parent's 
concern  is  a  spontaneous  guarantee  of  what's 
best  for  his  child.  It  has  been  abandoned. 
Further,  interagency  standards  have  l^een 
lowered.  This  invites  warehouse  conditions— 
prof-ramle.-s  centers,  providing  custodv  .at 
minimal  costs.  Day  care  professionals  a:  ree 
that  no  day  care  i.-,  better  than  warehou.-iiig 


Custody  without  plan  or  purpose  diminishes 
human  capacity  Interagency  standards  must 
be  kept  high.  Leniency  in  this  case  Is  ir- 
respon.sible  laxness. 

Finally,  the  failure  to  provide  licensing 
funds  is  a  serious,  severe  blow.  Even  our  dogs 
are  licensed'  Is  the  government  to  denv  the 
same  protection  to  our  children? 

And  there  is  no  hope,  except  Congress  .As 
head  of  the  Maryland  Committee  for  the 
Day  Care  of  Children.  I  have  met  with  both 
our  Governor  and  Baltimore's  Mavor.  For 
everv  $100  M.aryland  received  in  revenue 
sharing.  ?.=;oo  in  major  vital  programs  were 
cut.  Baltimore  City  Ls  maintaining  certain 
critical  day  care  center.s  on  re-<=huffled  Model 
Cities  funds.  But  the  choices  are  hard,  and 
often  tra!-ic. 

^far^•land  has  350  000  children  of  workint? 
niotiiers- almost  150  000— under  the  age  of 
.SIX  Of  4.665  children  in  dav  care  sup- 
ported b"  title  IVA.  1.759  will  be  out  Julv  1. 
And  as  always,  the  poor  and  working  poor 
have  the  greatest  need  and  fewest  facilities. 
This  is  true  throughout  America.  The  lf)7o 
W'hite  House  Conference  on  Children  rtccin- 
mcnded  that  government  provide  SuO.OOO 
additional  day  care  .spaces  annuallv  for  a 
decade;  a  100  ,  funding  for  the  poor,  and 
sliding  icale  payments  for  low  to  lower 
middle  income  familiesi  The  1970  WTiite 
Hou.se  Conference  documented  the  urgent 
need.  It's  rccommendntloixs  are  as  neglected 
as  the  children  of  our  poor  aiid  working 
poor. 

To  ccntlude.  I  offer  a  case  history  and  a 
challenge.  It  is  the  case  or  a  working  poor 
mother  in  California,  a  widow  left  without  re- 
soLirces  to  raise  three  sons.  She  tried  to  run 
a  small  shop  from  her  home,  and  failed. 
Forced  to  work  outside  her  home,  she  left 
her  youngest  son  In  the  custodv  of  sitters. 
Soon,  she  noticed  the  lad  h.ad  welts— he  had 
bee.i  beaten.  She  tried  another,  then 
anothier  sitter.  One  worse,  ni'.re  brutal  or 
lrre.sponsible  than  the  other.  Finallv,  foster 
ore  for  a  while  she  wanted  him  home,  but 
there  w.as  no  place  to  nurture  a  pre-school 
boy  and  pro',  ide  peace  of  mind  to  the  des- 
perate mother. 

Ultimately,  the  mother  moved  to  New  Y'crk 
The  boy— a  latch  key  child  bv  now— was 
withdrawn,  a  truant  already  showing  pro- 
r.ounced  personality  disturbances,  caused 
by  a  lack  of  proper  care.  No  one  cared  for 
this  b(jy.  His  mother  couldn't.  The  State 
wouldn't.  Until  November  22.  1963,  when 
this  neglected  child  exploded  his  anger  on 
his  n;it;on  by  murdering   its   President. 

How  many  Lee  Harvey  Oswalds  have  we 
raised"  How  many  are  we  raising"  ricrht  now  ■> 
And  how  many  more  will  we  raise  tinder 
IIFW  s  new  regulations? 

The  answer  truly  rests  with  Congress, 
and  with  this  committee. 

Day    C\ke    EiiciBn.iTv    Slasmed 
(By  Jerome  W.  Mondesirei 

Approximately  1.000  families  throufh<.ut 
the  state  will  lose  day  care  services  as  a  re- 
sult of  strict  new  federal  regulations,  the 
Maryland  Social  Services  Administration  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

This  cut  represents  31  per  cent  of  the  .3  .140 
families  iiow  usmg  dav  care  services  which 
are  supported  by  federal  and  state  funds 
The  number  of  children  expected  to  be  elimi- 
nated is  1.462. 

Tlie  real  iinpai  t  of  these  drastic  cuts  has 
not  yet  filtered  down  to  the  individuals  di- 
rectly a.-lected.  -Vcording  to  hith  ranking 
state  wi-lfure  officials,  none  of  tho.se  f.imihcs 
facing  termination  has  been  notified. 

RVLES  EFFECrrVE  Jt'tV    1 

O.raldme  Aronin.  assistant  director  for 
program  planning  and  evaluation,  said  the 
department  expected  to  begin  notifying  fan-.i- 
lies  about  the  cutoff  within  the  next  two 
weeks  She  said  the  agency  must  move 
quickly  since  the  rules  become  effective 
Julv  1. 
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Under  the  new  rule=;,  puljli^lieci  i.i  the 
Federal  Register  by  tlie  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  last  month, 
dav  care  lor  children  "muit  be"  only  for 
children  who  are  mentally  retarded,  where 
the  child's  mother  is  Incapacitated  due  to 
Illness  or  death,  or  to  allow  the  child's  par- 
ents to  work  or  accept  j')b  training. 

This  IS  a  radical  departure  from  past  pro- 
cedures, which  allowfd  p.irenis  to  place  their 
caiUlren  m  state  suppcjnefi  centers  with  ver.y 
few  res'.rictions  for  relatively  nominal  fees. 
More  than  4.000  J.hir\lind  children  are  now 
ei^roUed  in  day  care  cei.'er.i  acro.-.j  the  state. 

.At  tlio  Homes' ead-Monteliello  center,  in 
I  he  ;iOt!0  block  Hilkn  roi«d.  for  example.  90 
children  beMveen  tiie  ages  of  3  a:id  5  remain 
there  :rom  about  9  \  M.  to  5  PM.  daily.  Av- 
eraije  fees  for  the  parents  are  between  $1 
and  ?1  weekly. 

Th.o  ce!;ter  plans  lO  drop  14  cinldren. 

The  children  receive  three  mf^als  each  day 
and  education.  Tlie  parents;  of  most  of  the 
calldrou  place  them  in  lite  center  while  at 
•work.  Without  thi>  .service,  they  would  be 
forced  to  hire  a  babv.^itt^r  whi.-h  c.iuld 
easily  siphon  off  a  larje  chunk  of  tl-oir  earn- 

In  addition,  the  new  rules  now  provide 
free  day  care  for  families  with  Inctimes  up 
ro  150  per  cent  of  their  state's  po'.erty  level. 
F.i:iiilies  Willi  inco;iie3  between  ISO  per  cent 
and  ■>ii  per  cent  will  be  reciuiicd  to  pay  for 
dav  c.re  on  a  sliding  scale  to  be  I'l.xed  by 
each,  state,  subjeci.  to  HEW  approval. 

Families  with  incomes  above  33  per  cent 
of  their  state  s  poverty  level  v.ill  now  have  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  dav  care.  In  Maryland, 
tho  poverty  level  lis'ed  by  Health.  Edtication. 
ai\d  Welfare  is  $L'.400.  mcanin,;;  a  family  of 
four  will  have  to  pa;,    p  .rt   of  the  day  care 


<  •■P.!!f  VI    RIV.'   I.\TI.)NS.  ,jrNF    lOG'J 

Ci:!.l  ore  provided  mu.,t  be  suitable  for 
the  individual  child,  and  the  caretaker  rela- 
tue  must  be  involved  m  the  selection  of  the 
child  c.ire  source  to  be  u.-.cd. 

Progress  is  reffiired  in  development  of 
\,ir;ed  child  care  som-ces  so  as  to  give  parents 
a  clujice  in  the  care  of  their  children. 

Eli';ibility  for  service^:  may  be  provided  to 
farmer  recipients  if  they  have  received  aid 
iiithin  the  past  ttco  ifcri. 


Po'ential  eligiljili''    crjieria:   likely  to  be- 
come recipients  wi.h.!'.  5  years;  or 


In  kind  rei.aurces  or  private  funds  donated 
to  welf..re  agency  could  be  used  in  claim- 
inu'  3  to  1  match. 

I*-  is  manc'atory  that  day  care  be  provided 
If  It  enablcH  a  mother  to  work  or  to  rccei\c 
training  that  wiU  prepare  her  f  'r  emp!.i\- 
jnent. 


O  la^p-'to  maintain  and  s'rcisthen  fam- 
ily hW.  foster  child  develo[ini._-nt  and  achieve 
pe'-manent  and  adequate  compcn.sated  em- 
ployment." 


IN    SUMMAP.V 

It  had  been  estimattd  that  nearly  ."^O  of 
children  cuirently  in  publicly  supported  day 
care  services  would  become  inelic;ible  under 
the  February  16.  Regulations.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Employment  and  .Si'Cia!  Servic.s 
has  estimated  that  the  new  Rogulation.s 
would  provide  a  reprieve  for  onlj  10  ■  to 
20':  of  these  families.  Fur  e.;amplc  a  family 
of   four  (4 1    with  an  income  uudcr  jJ.OOO  a 


cost  when  Its  Income  reaches  $3,600  and  all  of 
the  bill  when  Its  Income  rises  to  $5  SCO. 

Alihoiiyh  tlie  regulations  do  not  curtail 
day  care  services  for  welfare  recipients,  they 
do  limit  them  to  those  who  either  have  been 
on  welfare  within  the  last  six  months 
dormers)  or  to  those  who  might  become 
recipients  within  the  next  three  months 
(potentials) . 

Under  the  current  arrangement,  '•formers" 
are  defined  as  persons  who  have  been  on 
welfare  within  the  last  three  years  and  'po- 
tentials "  are  those  who  could  go  on  welfare 
Wi'.hm  five  years.  Those  persons  who  do  not 
meet  these  new  reciuircmento  can.  no  longer 
receive  subsidi:<ed  day  care. 

"It  is  a  combination  of  all  of  these  changes 
which  has  led  to  the  ctuback."  said  Barbara 
Schtiyler  Haas,  chief  of  the  division  of  day 
care  for  the  BaUimorc  Department  of  Social 
Services. 

"But  it  is  the  new  Income  criteria  which 
hurts  the  inost."  Mrs.  Haa.s  added  qtiickly. 
"Those  Families  whose  incnnes  are  ab^vo  the 
maximum  level  allowed  for  their  cate^^ory 
cannot  receive  day  care  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

Under  the  present  system,  a  family  of  four 
did  not  have  to  beftin  paying  for  day  care 
until  its  income  reached  S5,000,  Which  Is 
.•51,400  more  than  the  level  fixed  under  the 
new  rules. 

Accordin.g  to  Mrs.  Haas,  the  regulations 
v.ould  be  a  more  "drastic  blow"  to  those 
"single  parent  families  with  one  or  two 
children.  " 

She  explained  that  of  the  f21  Baltimore 
families  v.ho  will  lose  day  care.  almo:;t  70  per 
cent  of  them  are  from  homes  in  which  a 
mother  is  supporting  one  or  two  young 
children. 

"These  are  the  \  cry  mother.s  for  which  day 


PROPOSED  RECUt-ATIONS.  FEBEUARY  16.  1073 

No  comparable  provisions^ 


Xo  comparable  provisionsi 


Services  may  be  provided  to  former  recipi- 
ents only  if  they  received  aid  witliin  the  past 
3  77iont)is  and  only  to  complete  the  provi- 
sion of  services  ifhilc  thcj  were  ^till  recip- 
ients tor  applicant'') . 

Likely  to  need  r.ssistance  within  6  months 
as  shown  by  meeting  all  of  these  criter;a: 
income  not  more  than  33  |j  percent  above 
cash  assistance  payment  level  in  the  S*ate; 
have  a  specific  problem  which  will  result  In 
dependence  upon  cash  a.ssistanre  if  not  cor- 
rected by  the  provision  of  ihe  service. 

Eliminated  u  c  c>f  in-khid  or  private  funds. 


Child  care  an  optional  service;  may  only  be 
provided  in  the  absence  of  another  family 
member  .vho  can  provide  adequate  care,  and 
only  for  the  purpose  of  eitabling  caretaker 
relatives  to  accept  empl.jyment  or  training 
or  to  receive  needed  .services. 


Cioals  for  vvhich  .servicer  may  t:e  given  re- 
stricted to  "self-.jnppcrL"  and  "self-sufli- 
ciency". 


year  wotild  be  eligible  for  free  day  care  serv- 
ices; between  $3.noo  and  S5.600  a  year,  a  slid- 
ing scale  would  gn  into  eftcct.  At  h^iMn  there 
w<iuld  be  no  assistance.  Child  care  services 
wo'.:!d  cost  a  minimum  of  $?,000  if  2  children 
nei^d  aay  cine,  redncmg  ihc  int T.ie  ty  the 
poverty  let  el 

Secret,  ry  Wei  'berger  has  stited  that  the 
purpose  of  the  New  Re'-^iation ;  is  to  limit 
.s<  ivice:.  o  \I\  to  the  po.  r  and  in  t  to  cxteiid 
them  to  the  m.ddle  cl.  ■;.  ^ei   csn  tlie  t'Ao 


care  has  meant  the  opportunity  to  so  off  wel- 
fare and  find  a  job.  But  now  these  v.omcn 
will  have  to  find  some  other  alternative."  ;he 
added. 

Under  the  present  system,  a  mother  sup- 
porting a  home  with  two  children  had  to 
begin  to  pay  some  day  care  costs  when  her 
income  reached  $4,150.  The  ne-.v  rules  make 
her  begin  paying  when  her  income  reaches 
S3. 012  and  all  of  the  cost  when  her  inccme 
reaches  $4,080. 

According  to  city  welfare  oflicials,  day  care 
costs  for  each  child  in  a  large  center  costs  aa 
avera-e  of  $8  a  day  and  *70  a  month  for 
children  placed  in  the  liomes  ol  private 
iiitlriduals. 

The  sta'tcs  day  care  programs  last  year  cost 
a.nproximatcly  .S7  million,  of  which  75  per 
Cunt  was  feder.il  dollars  admlnisieied  by 
KEW.  More  than  50  per  ceiii  of  the  chilUreu 
enrolled  are  black. 

M,\RVI,AND    Co?.IMITTEt;    f  OR    THK    D.-W    C.^P.E    OF 

Childrf.n'.  Inc.,  5801  Smitu  Ave.vue,  Balti- 
more, Maryland  21209 

rOR  YOLR  I.NTORMArlOX,  MAY   10,   IB73 

New  Regulations  affecting  social  service 
prof'.rams.  including  day  care  services.  v,ere 
publi'^hcd  h\-  -.he  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  on  May  1,  1973,  They  will 
take  elTect  July  1,  as  published, 

Tl'.e  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  now- 
holding  hearings  on  the  elfccts  of  the  Ke'>v 
Regulations,  In  response  to  questioning  M  '.y 
7,  Secretary  Weinberger  stated  that  the 
Regulations  could  still  be  amended  to  ccn- 
form   •with   Congressional    recommendations. 

Although  an  improvement  over  the  Pro- 
posed Regulations  published  February  16.  the 
New  Rc;Hilat-.')ns  are  still  restrictive  when 
compared   with  Cunent  Regulations. 


NEW  RKGULATIONS.  MAY  1,  19T3 

No   comparable   provisujii.s.  j 


No  comt)aral;le  provisions. 


S.inie  as  i)ropo,"ied  regulations. 


Same  as  Propo.-^ed  Regulation..,  excejit  50  :. 
above  ca^h  asaiitance  payment.  (Additional- 
ly, families  with  incomes  up  to  233 (.i  per- 
cent of  the  AFDC  assistance  standard  for 
partially  subsidized  child  care  services.) 


E  sentially  !he  same  as  former  regulations. 


Child  care  an  optional  ser-.ice:  may  only 
lie  provided  in  the  absence  of  another  faintly 
memb-sr  who  can  provide  adequate  care  ai.d 
only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  caretaker 
relatives  to  accept  employment  or  training  or 
because  of  the  death,  absence  from  the 
home,  or  incapacity  of  the  mother.  Chihl 
care  may  also  be  provid-d  for  eligilj'e  chil- 
dren who  are  mentally  rel.'rded. 

Same  a.s  Propo.^ed  Re^'il^tioiis. 


is  a  group  who  are  not  on  welfare,  but  are 
trying  to  be  self  sufTicient  and  to  support 
themselves.  These  families,  with  marginal  in- 
comes, are  the  ones  who  v.ould  bo  deeply  af- 
fected. Just  above  the  poverty  line,  but  not 
■•nnddle  class"  in  income,  these  tamiiles 
cannot  pay  rising  costs  for  rent,  food  and 
other  essentials.  Many  will  be  forced  by  these 
regulations  to  stop  working  and  to  accept 
welfare  a.ssistance. 

Concerned  cit.zens  need  to  conliiriie  lo  be 
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vocal  in  order  to  preserve  the  quality  of  Day 
Care  Services. 

ClMEERLAND,    Md,. 

June  6,  1973. 
Hon.  CHARLES  .McC.  Mathias.  Jr. 
U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Ogive  Building, 
\Va.sUingt07i.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  The  enclosed  re- 
port is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  May  11 
requesting  information  about  the  impact  of 
tile  new  social  services  regulations  and  the 
effect  they  will  have  on  programs  in  Al- 
legany County. 

Your  request  and  our  reply  was  di-scus~ed 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Allegany  County 
Board  of  Social  Services.  Board  Members 
were  very  interested  in  this  report  ar.d.  if  you 
are  in  agreement,  would  like  to  make  copies 
avaUable  to  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall  and  Con- 
gressman Goodl'ie  Byron. 

We  are  very  appreciative  for  your  continu- 
ing interest  and  concern  for  our  disadvan- 
taged citizens. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

Miss    ElHEL    WlLDLRM\N. 

Director. 

New  Social  Services  RrcuLATiONS— HEW 
Our  reaction  to  the  new  Health,  Education 
and   Welfare   regiilations   governir.g   support 
for  social   services  programs  is  one  of   both 
extreme    alarm    and    disappointment.    Over 
the  years  we  have  perceived  the  role  of  our 
agency  as  being  the  hub  of  social  services  in 
our  community.   We   have  seen   changes.   In 
recent  years,  in  policy  and  regulations  gov- 
erning social  services  which  have,  in  effect, 
reinforced   this   role.   Separation   of   services 
from  eligibility  and  the  broadening  of  eligi- 
bility   requirements    to    include    potentially 
eligibles  are  two  major  policy  changes  which 
had  given  us  the  opportunity  to  expand  and 
Improve  our  services  to  tho.se  who  were  po- 
tentially  eligible    for    them    under    the    old 
H,E.W.  regrilations  constitutes  a  professional 
commitment  on  our  part  not  onlv  to  this 
group    of   people,    but    also    to    others    with 
similar  backgrounds  and  problems  who  may 
need  our  services  in  the  future.  Now  we  are 
forced  to  renege  on  this  commitment  as  a  re- 
sult   of    the    limitations    placed    on    federal 
matching  dollars  for  services  to  the  poten- 
tially  eligible   under   the   new   H.E.W.   .social 
service    regulations.    We   know   we   can   only 
continue  to  provide  social  services  on  a  very 
limited    basis    to    some    potentially    eligible 
under  the  new  regulations.  We  are  concerned, 
however,  because  the  eligiljility  requirements 
for  thLs  category  are  so  restrictive  as  to  virtu- 
ally eliminate  many  who  most  urgently  need 
them. 

Our  agency  has  already  experienced  the 
Impact  of  the  new  regulations.  On  April  16, 
1973  we  received  a  directive  from  the  State 
Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Serv- 
ices to  discontinue  services  as  follows:  to 
all  former  and  potential  adult  cases  and  to 
refuse  to  accept  any  such  new  cases,  and  to 
all  former  and  potential  Families  with  Chil- 
dren cases  and  to  refuse  to  accept  any  new 
cases  except  (in  the  words  of  Title  III  of  the 
Revenue  Sharing  legislation)  ".  .  .  where 
the  provision  of  such  services  is  needed  d) 
in  order  to  enable  a  member  of  such  child's 
family  to  accept  or  continue  in  employment 
or  to  participate  in  training  such  member 
for  employment,  or  (ii)  becau.se  of  the  death, 
continued  absence  from  the  home,  or  in- 
capacity of  the  child's  mother  etc.  .  .  ." 

As  a  result  of  this  directive,  we  have 
needed  to  discontinue  Homemaker  Service 
to  twelve  aged  people  who  were  receiving 
this  service  on  a  potentially  eligible  basis.  We 
are  very  concerned  with  this  becau.se  in 
many  of  these  cases  Homemaker  Service  was 
needed  in  order  to  prevent  Institutionalii'a- 
tion  for  these  people.  We  firmly  believe  the 
services  provided  by  the  homemaker  and  the 
social  worker  helped  to  sustain  many  of 
these  people  so  they  could  remain  In  their 
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own  home.  Should  termination  of  these 
services  result  m  the  need  for  nursing  home 
care,  the  cost  could  be  up  to  a  maximum  of 
S510  per  month.  It  is  difficuU.  however,  to 
place  only  a  dollar  value  on  these  services  m 
terms  of  the  meaning  they  have  for  each 
person,  as  institutionalization  means  a  com- 
plete uprooting  of  elderly  persons  and  there 
is  no  way  to  measure  the  emotional  trauma 
that  often  results.  We  have  also,  due  to  cur- 
tailment, needed  to  discontinue  giving  any 
social  service  to  84  patients  who  are  already 
in  nur.  ing  homes. 

We  are  also  in  tlie  process  of  terminating 
services   to   potentially   eligible    AFDC    fam- 
ilies  who  are   now   ineligible   .':.s   a  result    of 
the  new  HEW  ;ocial  service  regulations.  .M- 
thr,i!gh  •.ve  feel  this  group  of  people  desper- 
ately need  continuing  services,  we  must  sav 
to  them  that  we  can  no  longer  iielp.  We  kn...w 
from  experience  that   there  are  low  income 
families  in  our  commtmity  not  receiving  as- 
s;:  tance    who   need   our   .services   on    a   con- 
tinuing basis  in  order  to  sustain  themselves. 
Our  inability  lo  respond  to  requests  for  serv- 
ices from  the.se  families  can.  in  our  opinion. 
have  very  far  reaching  negative  effects.  For 
Pome.  it    may  and  can   mean   breakdown   of 
the  family  to  the  extent  that  children  mav 
reach  the  point  where  they  are  neglected  or 
deteriorate  to  the  poUit  where  foster  care  is 
the  only  answer.  Foster  Care  tat  best  onlv  a 
substitute   for   own-home    care)    means   not 
oiilyvi'image  to  child,  parent  but  cost-wise, 
foster"  care    (depending    upon    type    of   care 
needed)    ranges  from  $73    (Regular  care   for 
child  under  C  up  to  $94  per  month  for  child 
12  or  over;   Special  care  in  a  foster  home — 
$98  to  $108  per  month  per  child  while  a  Pur- 
chase of  Care    (from  a  Child  Care  Facilitv) 
can  range  from  $200  to  $500  per  month,  per 
child,  with  most  facilities  now  requiring  the 
$500  rate.  Purcha.se  of  Care  is  usuallv  alwavs 
indicated  for  tlie  child  with  special  problems 
or  the  older  or  adolescent  child. 

The  average  family  maintained  in  own 
home  i2  parents  and  2  children)  would  aver- 
age around  $200  per  month.  (Each  additional 
child  would  increa.se  total  grant  to  onlv  an 
average  of  $24  more  per  month;  another  addi- 
tional child  $21    more   per  month,  etc, —  i 

Same  family  with  2  children  removed  from 
the  home  and  needing  foster  care  could 
amount  to  as  much  as  $160  to  $1,000  per 
month  (for  the  2)  depending  upon  the  age 
and  type  of  care  the  two  children  needed.  Of 
course,  the  parents  own  needs  are  still  not 
met  as  they  are  not  included  in  this  figure 
as  This  is  representing  the  cost  of  foster  care 
only. 

As  a  modest  estimate— based  on  number 
of  cases  needed  to  clo.se  recently— (using  the 
upper  care  rate)  we  could  assume  that  for 
example:  14  adults  where  institutionaliza- 
tion (Skilled  Nursing  Care)  needed  could 
mean  a  monthly  cost  of  $7,140  as  contrast  to 
care  in  their  own  home  while  living  in  own 
home,  the  average  grant  would  approximate 
only  around  $96  (slightlv  more  if  special  diet 
needed) . 

If  over  20  children  needed  foster  care 
(Purcha.se  of  Care)  a  year  as  a  result  of  our 
inability  to  continue  service,  cost  could  be 
as  much  as  $10,000  per  year. 

These  are  only  rough  estimates  as  to  pos- 
sibilities and  probabilities  but  it  is  likely 
that  above  noted  costs  could  exceed  anticipa- 
tions and  could  well  mount  annually. 


Anmapolis,  Md. 

May  21.1973. 
Hon.   Charles  McC.  M.athlas,  Jr.. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Thank  vou  for 
your  inquiry  on  the  effect  in  our  county  of 
the  new  social  service  regulations  and"  for 
your  offer  of  assistance.  We  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  as.sess  ihe  situation  and  do  not  yet 
know  what  the  full  Impact  will  be.  However. 
it   appears  that : 


(1)  We  can  get  no  feder.al  matching  to 
proMde  any  social  services  for  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  persons  who  are  not  public 
assistance  recipients.  In  anv  one  month  we 
re  :'ow  >.crving  about  50  of  these  adults, 
who  have  small  social  .security  incomes  and 
hence  are  not  on  welfare.  But  thev  do  need 
lielp  with  homemaker  service,  making  new 
living  ai.-anecments.  getting  medical  care 
locating  relatives,  etc.  We  must  now  tell  them 
that  because  tliey  are  not  on  wellare  no 
social  worker  can  help  them 

For  example.  Mr.  and  Mrs  M  must  be  tcld 
that  our  Homenniker  Service  lo  them  will 
cea'^e  at  once.  Mrs  .M.  7o.  was  in  an  ai.to 
accident  and  wears  a  back  ;.nd  r.eck  brace. 
She  also  has  cancer,  and  the  doctor  says 
she  needs  75':  rest.  Mr.  M  also  has  cancer 
suffered  a  loss  of  speech  due  to  a  stroke 
and  had  a  let:  .imputated  in  February  1973' 
He  requires  therapy  once  a  month  v.hi"le  Mrs! 
M.  nas  therapy  four  "mes  a  week.  Thev  have 
no  ciiildren  or  close  relatives  to  help  them. 
The  services  of  the  homemaker  have  enabled 
tliem  to  stay  together  in  their  own  home 
However;  because  their  income  of  $2-8  a 
momh  is  from  Social  Securitv  rather  th  a 
public  assistance  they  are  not  eligible  for 
homemaker  service  under  the  new  regula- 
tions. 

(2)  We  can  get  no  federal  matching  funds 
to  assist  individuals  and  families  to  achieve 
an  optimum  level  of  well-being.  If  a  familv  is 
receiving  AFDC  the  social  worker  may  only 
discuss  employment  and  familv  planning 
If  she  should  try  to  help  the  couple  with  a 
marital  problem  or  counsel  their  teenage 
daughter  who  Is  becoming  promiscuous  the 
social  workers  salary  will  not  be  eligible  for 
federal  matching. 

(3)  We  can  no  longer  get  federal  match- 
ing funds  to  provide  information  and  referr.l 
ser\ice  to  anyone  in  the  communiiv  regard- 
le.-s  of  income  Traditionallv  the  Depart nu-iu 
of  Social  Services  has  been  the  agencv  people 
in  trouble  turn  to  for  Information  about 
community  resources  available  to  meet  tlieir 
needs  If  the  soc:al  worker  who  answers  suih 
inquiries  does  not  restrict  her  service  Just  to 
recipients  of  as-^istance  her  salarv  will  not  be 
federally  matched. 

The  restrictions  of  the  new  regulations 
combined  with  the  Revenue  Sharing  Acts 
limitation  of  only  10 ^  of  otir  social  services 
te  nonrcciplents  will  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  continue  the  level  of  service  our  com- 
nranity  ha,s  been  accustomed  to. 

Vou  can  assist  us  by  supporting  H  B,  562G 
by  insisting  that  full  appropriations  be  made 
under  Title  IVB  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  by  pressing  HEW  to  modifv  these"  new 
regulations. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Esther  H.  Carplntk:!. 

1  Director. 


Ji'NE  5,   1973. 
Hon.   Charles  McC    M.^thms,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wax)}i7into7i.  D  C.  | 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  11,  1973.  I  am  scrry 
to  have  delayed  in  responding.  I  expect  you 
have  heard  from  others  that  the  chanees 
in  the  HEW  Regulations  were  somewha'  min- 
imal. 

The  regulations  are  still  so  restrictive  as 
to  put  in  jeopardy  many  of  the  service  pro- 
grams which,  have  been  available  not  onlv 
to  assistance  recipients  but  to  other  low  in- 
come families.  For  instance,  even  under  the 
new  regulations  we  will  need  to  discontinue 
over  100  families  receiving  day  care  through 
our  agency. 

We  have  been  providing  detailed  informa- 
tion to  Secretary  David  Mason  with  regard 
to  the  elfects  of  the  regulations  as  revi.^ed. 
His  office  should  be  making  this  mlormation 
available  to  you  in  the  near  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Mrs,  LovisE  R.  Makofsky.  ACSW. 

Director. 
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Prince  Frederick.  Md,, 

May  W,  1973. 
Hon.  Ch.\rles  McC.  M.\thia3,  Jr.. 

U  S.  Scnatf, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Sknator  M.athi.as:  Thank  voii  for  this 
opporiuiuty  to  respond  to  your  letter  ol 
M;iy   14.   Iy73 

FcT  many  years,  the  Department  of  Social 
S"cvice.s  ha.s  t;euerally  labored  under  a  rather 
f~fJT»r  public  mi;vt;e.  In  nio.sc  recer.t  ve.trs.  we 
have  been  able  to  effectivelv  broaden  pro- 
t;ram.s  and  services  to  those  in  need  and. 
co:iseqiien'-ly.  ni  my  Judijment.  ha". e  not  or.ly 
impruved  our  imai:e  a.s  a  whole  but  more  im- 
portantly have  been  able  to  assist  many  more 
people  in  fulfilling  unmet  needs,  leijltimate 
and  Vital  to  their  own  particular  .situations. 

With  the  miplementation  cf  i.ew  Federal 
KUideUnes  and  Sttite  policv,  the  drastic  cur- 
t:iilment.  ir  in  actuality,  the  discontinuance 
of  services  to  all  people  who  fin  not  ret  direct 
Imar.cial  a.^.ii.stance  from  local  Department.s 
Ol  .Social  StTMces  aualn  result.s  in  a  deteriora- 
tion of  public  confidence  in  our  abilities  of 
pen'orniaiice  as  a  service  a^'cncv.  Resultantly. 
adequate  fur.ds  are  not  appropriated.  slalT 
is  cat  back,  vi'ul  proL'rains  are  lost,  atid  a 
perpetuation  of  low  income  povertv  level 
dependent  people  is  ccntiiiueti  with  little 
or  no  means  for  them  to  rise  above  a  class 
the  government  is  tryintr  to  reduce 

Simply  speaking,  manv  people  who  do  iiot 
fit  neatly  into  the  catcyorie.?  as  defined  bv 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  are  for- 
gotten and  left  to  fend  for  themselves  as 
best  they  can. 

Recently,  as  directed  hy  the  State  Depart- 
me.it  of  Social  Services,  all  people  who  were 
receiving;  .services  frcm  this  asrencv  hut  not 
getting  a  money  payment  were  notified  that 
we  could  no  longer  continue  services  and 
advised  them  of  their  right  of  appeal  Many 
of  these  people  live  in  nursing  homes  and 
many  others  are  elderly  people  li'  ing  in  the 
community  wi'h  Social  Security  their  only 
source  of  income 

Three  appeals  were  heard  bv  our  hearint's 
officer  last  week  and  as  to  what  impact  the 
changes  in  current  regulations  are  noticed 
In  our  social  .service  cilorts.  the  case  situa- 
tions as  presented  last  week  are  typical 

The  first  case  involved  an  80  year  rid 
■woman  diabetic  witli  heart  trouble.  hii;h 
blood  pressure  and  other  serinus  phvsiral 
handicaps  We  had  previously  supplied  her 
with  homemaker  .services  that  included 
transportation  to  the  doctor  15  miles  distant, 
also  transportation  to  the  drugstore  for  med- 
ication. a.ssLslance  with  shopping,  etc. 

The  .second  case  involved  a  72  year  old  man 
with  t'Ao  l)r(jken  hips  Our  services  given  by 
homemaker  staff  involved  a  .situation  similar 
lo  the  above  with  the  exception  that  his 
doctor  is  located  approximately  50  miles  from 
here  in  Washington.  D  C  at  Geor;'e  Wa.-hini:- 
ton  Hospital. 

The  third  ca^e  concerned  a  67  year  old 
woman  v.ho  is  trying  to  care  tor  her  90  year 
old  mother.  Medical  transportation,  slioppii.:^. 
help  uuh  l)iidgeting.  etc.  are  again  the  es- 
.-euiialj  involved  Bearing  in  mmd  that  Cal- 
\i.-rl  County  is  quite  rural  with  the  Health 
Department.  V'cKational  Rehabilitation, 
C"iiurt  Hou,-.e.  s'ores.  doctors,  etc.  located  in 
the  central  part  of  the  county,  I  am  sure  you 
can  appreciate  the  problems  involved. 

Yet  to  be  h.eard  from  are  people  in  the 
nursing  homes  who  have  no  rec()ur^e  in  com- 
plaints of  care  given,  no  one  to  take  them 
'o  the  doctor  for  special  examinations,  oc- 
casional shopping  for  a  new  dress,  etc  .  com- 
panion service,  arranging  for  tlieir  familu-s 
■o  vi.slf.  helping  with  discharges,  etc. 

As  of  this  writing.  I  am  now  also  advised 
that  there  us  the  probability  that  para-proles- 
sional  aides  (Homemaker.s  and  SERVE  staif) 
All!  not  be  able  lo  even  give  supportive  serv- 


ices with  or  for  the  Protective  Service  social 
worker  in  child  neglect  or  abuse  cases,  unless 
tliose  fam.illes.  too,  are  on  public  assistance. 
This  means  that  maximum  .supervision,  as- 
surance of  medical  care,  transportation  for 
same.  etc.  will  be  extremely  limited. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  you  in  your  eiforts  to  sustain  a  seem- 
ingly forgotten  group  of  citizens.  On  behalf 
of  this  agency  and  the  people  we  serve,  your 
Interest  and  concern  is  greatly  appreciated. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you, 
plca.sc  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.  W.m.kf.r, 

Siipcri'i^or. 

Car".oi.l  County  Department 

OP  Social  Services. 
Westminstrr,  Md  .  June  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 
U.S    Senate. 
Wa.-ih ington,  DC 

Dear  Sknator  Mathias:  I  am  responding 
to  your  recent  letter  regarding  the  impact 
on  the  poor  by  the  final  Social  Service  Reg- 
ulations scheduled  to  become  effective  Julv 
1.  1973. 

We  find  that  these  regulations  are  extreme- 
ly punitive  and  will  prevent  services  from 
going  to  many  Individuals  and  families  that 
sij  desperately  need  Social  Services. 

In  order  to  fully  comment  on  these  cut- 
b.acks  it  would  take  several  letters.  Perhaps 
we  can  speak  to  some  areas  that  we  feel 
are  the   most   important. 

"The  prevention  of  social  problems  Is 
preferred  to  the  best  treatment  of  social 
ills"  It  has  only  been  since  1968  that  public 
Social  Service  Agencies  have  been  able  to 
work  in  the  area  of  preventive  social  services. 
The  new  regulations,  by  restricting  and  pro- 
hibiting agencies  from  working  with  the 
potentially  eligible  recipient,  will  prohibit 
us  from  working  in  the  area  of  preventive 
Social  Services.  This  factor  is  perhajjs  the 
biggest  single  set-back  that  we  are  faced 
with  in  implementing  the  new  regulations. 
And  It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  damage 
that  will  he  done  by  eliminating  meaningful 
preventive  services. 

Although  Mr.  Wineherger  has  stated  that 
he  has  eased  the  provisions  we  have  found 
this  to  be  false  A  few  concessions  were  made 
in  the  actual  regulations,  however,  wlien  im- 
plement ing  the  new  regulations  we  lind 
othtr  restrictions  that  have  the  same  effect. 
For  evample  the  Day  Care  Regulations  were 
amended  to  allow  working  single  parent  fam- 
ilies, mostly  headed  by  a  young  mother,  to 
continue  to  u.se  our  services.  However  the 
income  restrictions  placed  oti  these  parents 
will  eliminate  them  even  though  they  re- 
main technically  eligible  for  services. 

In  addition  the  proposed  fee  scales  price 
Day  Care  out  of  the  reach  of  these  mothers 
who  arc  really  struggling  to  stay  off  Welfare 
to  provide  for  their  children.  These  single 
parent  families  need  our  Day  Care  services 
to  ri'inain  employed.  There  is  no  rea.son  why 
Government  should  not  subsidize  these  fam- 
ilies in  order  for  tlicm  to  be  kept  off  Welfare 
and  otherwise  financially  indciiendent.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  Day  Care  serv- 
ices have  done  more  to  keep  mothers  off 
Welfare  than  any  other  single  social  service. 
We  must  retain  Dav  Care  services  as  they 
were  under  the  old  regulations  and  even 
expand  these  services.  So  far  we  have  only 
dealt  with  the  financial  impact  of  the  new 
regulations  concerning  Day  Care  Of  equal 
importance  or  perhaps  of  more  importance 
are  the  benefits  derived  hy  the  child  expe- 
riencing a  Day  C.ire  Developmental  Program 
I  assure  you  these  benefits  are  great.  Chil- 
dren caught  up  in  poverty  cycles  must  be 
allowed  to  utilize  Day  Care  Centers  for  de- 
\elopmciilal   services.   The    new    regulations 


prevent  poor  children  from  utilizing  day  care 
services  unless  the  need  is  work  related. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  in  the  new  regu- 
lations but  these  are  of  no  great  signincance. 

In  Carroll  County  there  were  50  per  cent  of 
those  mothers  who  were  out  working  every 
day  to  keep  off  Welfare  will  be  prohibited 
from  using  our  day  care  services.  Many  could 
be  forced  on  Welfare  or  back  on  Welfare. 

Another  area  hit  hard  in  our  County  has 
been  Homemaker  Services  to  the  potential 
recipient,  the  aging  Individuals  and  mar- 
ginal families. 

Ctrioil  County  has  the  highest  percentatre 
of  persons  over  G5  of  any  County  in  the 
Slate  cf  Maryland.  We  are  prohibited  by  the 
new  regulations  and  the  90-10  per  cent  re- 
strictions from  providing  services  to  poten- 
tials. From  cnntinuing  .services  to  the  aged 
who  are  slightly  above  Public  Assistan  e 
stniidards.  We  ha.e  had  to  cut  our  home- 
maker  .service  cases  to  the  aged  alreadv. 
Eoon.omically  this  does  not  make  sense  as 
by  urilizing  Homemakers  on  a  part-time 
lia-is  in  the  home  of  these  elderly  sick  in- 
dividuals we  have  been  able  to  keep  many 
:rom  going  into  very  expensive  Institutions. 

Sfuator  Mathias,  I  am  certain  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  trauma  and  hardships  experi- 
enced by  the  aged  when  they  are  uprooted 
from  their  homes,  community,  families,  and 
friends,  and  are  placed  in  nursing  homes  and 
institutions.  I  believe  that  you  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  needs  of  our  elderly.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  you  feel  as  I  do,  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  our  elderly  to  help  them  live 
their  last  years  in  some  semblance  of  com- 
fort and  with  dignity.  The  new  regulations 
will  prevent  many  of  our  elderly  from  doing 
just  this. 

Legal  services  have  all  but  been  eliminated 
by  the  new  regulations.  Our  experience  has 
shown  that,  if  l?gal  services  are  available  lo 
the  poor  many  would  never  become  Welfare 
recipients.  Adequate  legal  services  for  the 
poor  must  be  restored.  I  believe  that  over  a 
period  of  lime.  10  to  15  years,  legal  services 
for  the  poor  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in 
dollar  terms,  not  to  mention  tiie  human 
boiiolits  ihai  will  be  derived. 

Oilier  specific  programs  eliminated  or  se- 
verely restricted  are.  summer  camps  for  poor 
children,  developmental  programs  for  poor 
children,  unmarried  parent  programs,  mar- 
riage and  family  counseling  services,  and 
parent-child  counseling  to  name  a  few. 

Tha  new  regulations  added  to  the  amount 
of  red  tape  and  paperwork.  Under  the  previ- 
ous regulations  If  persons  or  families  were 
eligible  for  Welfare  pa.vments  they  were  also 
eligible  for  social  services.  The  new  regula- 
tions require  us  to  conduct  separate  and 
additional  service  eligibility  investigations 
for  Welfare  recipients.  This  is  totally  un- 
necessary and  adds  greatly  to  the  administra- 
tive expenses  and  paper  work.  This  require- 
ment has  the  effect  of  negating  skilled  and 
experienced  service  personnel  to  the  role  of 
clerks  and  paper  shufflers. 

In  summary,  the  new  regulations  severely 
restrict  Day  Care  Services.  Homemaker  Serv- 
ices. Services  to  the  Potentially  Eligible.  Serv- 
ices to  the  Aged  slightly  above  Public  Assist- 
ance income  levels,  services  such  as  marriage 
counseling,  parent-child  counseling,  unmar- 
ried parent  services,  and  the  many  develop- 
mental programs  for  poor  children. 

The  increased  paper  work  required  by  tiie 
new  regulations  adver.->ely  affect  the  cheat 
and  the  social  worker. 

We  urge  you  to  support  legisUuion  such  as 
SB  1220  and  the  several  Bills  eliminating  the 
90  10  per  cen:  of  HR  1.  We  also  urge  you  to 
do  everything  possible  to  delay  the  July  1st 
effective  dale  until  legi.,latiou  can  be  passed 
to  nega'e  the  new  regulations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lowell  T.  H.aines.  ACSW, 

Director. 
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Charles  County  Department  of 

Social  Services, 
La  Plata.  Md..  June  4,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Mathias:  The  Charles 
County  Department  of  Social  Services  deems 
it  important  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  11, 
1973  regarding  the  April  26th  Federal  regula- 
tions. With  the  advent  of  the  Federal  regu- 
lations all  agency  services  have  been  affected, 
some  t-o  a  greater  degree  than  others.  Tlie 
following  are  indicative  of  how  we  have  had 
to   effectuate  changes   in   our  services: 

Legal  Services  were  being  provided  to  tho.se 
persons  in  the  community  that  meet  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  a  medical  card.  We 
must  now  deny  the  requests  being  received 
from  this  segment  of  the  community.  No 
longer  can  they  receive  needed  legal  assist- 
ance for  such  matters  as  consumer-contract 
difficulties,  domestic  affairs,  housing  prob- 
lems, etc. 

We  can  no  longer  provide  services  to  for- 
mer and  or  potentially  eligible  Adults  and 
Families  with  Children,  nor  can  we  under 
the  new  guidelines  accept  any  new  cases  in 
these  categories.  During  the  past  thirty  days 
we  have  had  to  terminate  our  services  to  30 
of  321  families.  Services  were  also  termi- 
nated for  22  of  124  Adults. 

The  SERVE  I  staff  has  had  to  di.scontinue 
their  services  to  non-public  assistance  cases 
and  persons  eligible  for  a  medical  card.  This 
service  was  meeting  an  acute  need  within 
our  rural  county  for  tran.sportation  to  com- 
munity and  medical  resr.urces.  The  well-being 
of  many  persons  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  services  provided  through  the  SERVE  I 
project.  Because  of  the  resulting  cutbacks, 
it  is  felt  that  the  SERVE  positions  are  most 
vulnerable.  The  abolishment  of  these  posi- 
tions will  see  persons  who  have  found  an 
alternative  to  the  "welfare  rolls"  once  again 
forced  back  into  the  financial  dependency  of 
public  a.ssistance. 

Homemaker  Service  has  been  ceased  to  all 
persons  who  do  not  receive  public  assistance. 
Those  cases  terminated  have  most  directly 
affected  the  elderly — those  who  with  their 
social  security  incomes  teeter  on  the  border- 
line of  eligibility  for  public  assistance.  Those 
requests  coming  from  the  community  must 
now  be  denied. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Social 
Services  staff  has  developed  much  skill  in 
working  with  low  Income  families.  This  skill 
has  prevented  many  families  from  needing 
financial  a.ssistance  and  has  improved  fam- 
ily life  and  increased  the  employment  poten- 
tial of  their  children.  Limiting  Social  Serv- 
ices to  only  recipients  of  public  assistance 
deprives  many  people  of  the  skilled  assist- 
ance developed  at  the  expense  of  Federal  and 
State  dollars.  It  may  be  noted  that  studies 
have  shown  that  Social  Services  to  poten- 
tial recipients  yield  a  greater  economic  re- 
turn on  dollars  spent. 

We  have  just  started  a  number  of  Services 
during  the  past  few  years,  these  Services  are 
just  beginning  to  be  beneficial  both  to 
clients  and  the  community.  Continuous  "on 
again" — "off  again"  approaches  to  helping 
people  not  only  create  false  hope  for  the 
"hopeless"  but  also  extremely  increase  the 
Administrative  costs  of  "tooling  and  re-tool- 
ing" of  programs  and  personnel. 

We  feel  that  the  present  Federal  Curtail- 
ment of  Services  will  cause  many  honest 
people  in  need  to  suffer  and  will  cause  those 
families  and  or  individuals  who  could  have 
been  helped  and  want  to  be  helped  to  be 
forced  toward  public  assistance  and  will 
cause  our  community  to  lose  much  of  the 
productive  results  of  effective  social  services. 
Finally,  you  may  be  able  to  help  with  an- 
other matter:  with  all  of  the  cuts  in  services 
and  in  spite  of  the  available  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Funds  Increasing  local  revenue,  our  Food 
Stamp  Program  faces  the  Immediate  threat 


of  termination  due  to  very  inadequate  local 
appropriation  of  Administrative  Funds. 

We  reasonably  estimated  a  need  of  $70,000 
to  administer  our  1.6  million  dollar  volume 
of  food  stamp  sales.  We  received  only  $32,000 
for  F.Y.  '74.  Our  current  cost  of  operation 
is  over  S45.000.  The  Federal-locally  funded 
arrangement  just  is  not  working. 

Thank  you  for  your  active  interest.  If  we 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  plea.se  con- 
tact us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  L.  Ror.iNsON. 

Director. 

Cecil  County  Department 

OF  Social  Services, 
Elkton.  Md..  May  23, 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.''hington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Thank  vou  for 
your  letter  of  May  11,  1973  and  most  of  all, 
thank  you  for  your  interest  in  how  the 
HEW.  Regulations  are  affecting  the  agency. 

Our  concern  is  that  the  new  regulation-s 
will  curtail  even  more  the  preventive  serv- 
ices that  have  been  almost  terminated  by 
the  90'. -10':  features  of  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing law.  To  what  degree  this  will  be  true,  we 
will  not  know  until  our  Social  Services  Ad- 
ministration decides  how  the  regulations  will 
be  implemented  in  Maryland. 

As  you  know,  it  is  so  much  mere  effective 
to  try  to  prevent  problems  than  to  handle 
the  situation  afier  family  or  individual 
breakdown  has  occurred,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  prevention  means  to  the  total  commu- 
nity. As  matters  now  stand  we  can  do  very 
little  about  providing  preventative  services 
to  clients,  and  therefore  to  the  community. 
This  concerns  us  greatly. 

Any  legislation  to  revise  this  curtailment 
would  mean  much  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  Senate  Bill  1220,  HR.  3819,  HR 
5-620  through  5-629,  if  passed,  would  serve 
this  purpose. 

We  urge  you  to  support  these  bills. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Louise  H.  Gilliam. 

Acting  Director. 

Garrfit  County  Department 

OF  .Social  Services, 
Oakland.  Md.,  June  It,  1973. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
US.  Senator. 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Sfnator  M.\thias:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  recent  letter  asking  for  our  comments 
regarding  t!ie  elTects  of  f'ederal  cut-backs  on 
social  services  programs. 

Services  to  persons  receiving  some  levels 
of  nursing  care,  who  do  not  receive  a  monthly 
personal  allowance  check  from  this  agency, 
have  been  closed  for  service  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  changes.  These  persons  are  usually 
residents  of  nursing  homes  and  we  had  their 
cases  open  for  service  to  help  them  with  let- 
ter writing,  locating  relatives,  protecting 
their  interests,  and  visiting  occasionally  so 
tliat  tliey  had  some  contact  with  the  world 
outside  the  nursing  home. 

Our  homemaker  service  to  adults  and  to 
families  was  reduced  because  several  families 
and  adults  did  not  meet  the  Federal  require- 
ments. 

Services  to  single  parents,  other  than 
family  planning,  are  no  longer  available  to 
non-public  assistance  cases. 

All  services  to  families  with  children  who 
qualified  for  service  in  the  past  because  they 
were  either  former  recipients  or  were  poten- 
tially eligible  for  assistance,  are  discontinued 
now. 

The  Project  Serve  staff  aides  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  perform  useful  and  meaningful 
services  to  non-public  assistance  cases. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  at  this  moment 
to  know  what  the  total  effect  of  these  cuts 
in  services  will  be.  Certainly,  those  who  have 


been  dropped  have  been  hurt  Those  who 
will  come  to  us  in  the  future  that  we  must 
turn  away  will  not  understand  why  we  can- 
not help  them.  Explaining  that  a  "particular 
set  of  circumstances  keeps  one  from  receiv- 
ing a  service  while  his  neighbor  might  qual- 
ify for  the  same  servirc  because  he  receives 
Federal  money,  will  not  .solve  the  first  mans 
problem.  In  all  likelihood,  he  is  a  marginal 
wage  earner,  but  keeping  off  public  a.ssistance. 
and  contributing  his  tax  dollar  to  make  the 
service   available    to   his   neighbor. 

Most  of  our  staff  members  have  had  years 
of  experience  performing  services  for  persons 
in  need.  Several  employees  have  earned  Mas- 
ters Degrees  in  Social  Work.  Today  we  find 
ourselves  overcome  with  forms,  calculations, 
records,  and  most  of  all,  justifying  our  very 
existence  to  the  Federal  Government.  No 
matter  how  automated  our  world  becomes,  it 
will  always  take  social  workers  to  sit  down 
wiih  a  troubled  individual,  .sort  out  his  prob- 
lems, and  help  him  to  take  the  neces.sary 
steps  to  attain  his  goal. 

It  appears  that  the  professionally  trained 
social  worker  with  his  special  knowleduc 
about  service  to  people  is  heme  challenged 
to  prove  that  what  he  does  is  worth  spending 
the  money  for.  We  are  being  asked  to  show 
in  dollars  and  cents  what  the  benefit  of  a 
particular  .service  will  be.  Who  knows  how  to 
predict  the  cash  value  of  getting  a  sick  child 
to  a  medical  center  for  evaluation'  How  can 
one  tell  what  it  means  to  a  young  mentally 
retarded  man  to  learn  to  read  when  he  has 
never  been  able  lo  do  that  in  his  twentv- 
some  years  of  life? 

Service  to  people  has  taken  a  back  seat  to 
statistical   accounting  and   it   will   spawn   a 
dehumanizing  condition  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  justify  if  it  continues. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Perry  Shaffer. 
Supervisor  o]  Services. 

Kent  County  Department  or 

Soclal  Services. 
Chcstrrtou-n.  .Ifrf  .  May  31,  1973. 
Hon    Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
ll'i;«/iinp'on.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mathias:  I  appreciate  your  in- 
terest in  having  my  reactions  as  to  how  the 
new  regulations  governing  federal  support 
for  social  services  programs  will  affect  our 
County.  I  have  delayed  responding  to  your 
letter  until  I  had  a  better  understanding 
of  the  regulations  and  how  Maryland  will 
use  the  10  percent  available  for  services  to 
non-recipients  of  public  assistance. 

Presently  ail  services  to  two  groups  of 
non-recipients.  our  Adult  Services  and  Serv- 
ices to  Families  With  Children  have  been 
terminated  except  to  those  people  receiving 
assistance  grants.  The  10  percent  available 
for  non-recipients  is  enurely  used  up  with 
our  Protective  Services  to"  Children  and 
Foster  Care  Programs.  Tills  means  that,  al- 
though technically  under  the  new  regula- 
tions we  could  offer  services  to  those  in  the 
two  former  groups  who  were  potentially  eli- 
gible for  assistance,  there  are  not  funds  to  do 
this  It  means  that  we  have  had  to  discon- 
tinue such  services  as:  homemaker  or  trans- 
portation to  aged  or  disabled  people  who.se 
income  is  barely  adequate  to  meet  the  very 
low  a.ssistance  suindards  m  this  State.  Many 
of  them  have  medical  care  cards  and  buy 
Food  Stamps  but  are  still  not  eligible  tor 
services.  People  in  intermediate  care  homes 
often  need  services  but  are  not  eligible  un- 
less they  are  receiving  a  money  grant  from 
us. 

The  discontinuance  of  ser\'ices  to  Families 
With  Children  who  are  not  receiving  a  grant 
means  that  we  cannot  offer  to  the  low  income 
family  (usually  with  a  single  parent  i  the  op- 
portunity to  have  help  in  getting  to  and 
using  the  resources  that  are  available  to  deal 
with  health,  child  care,  housing,  employment 
or  training  and  family  functioning  problems 
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that  ex:Bt.  It  appear-;  that  the-  absence  of 
tiiese  stiivices  is  already  showing  up  in  the 
iiicreace.l  number  of  Protective  Services  re- 
ierr-tls  v.e  are  rect-iving  irom  the  community. 
At  th.a  point,  we  can  give  service,  but  it 
seems  milortunate  tliHt  the  situation  has  to 
get  so  bad  that  susptcted  net:!eot  is  reported 
before  i/ie  aerv.ce  is  available. 

We  au  not  have  a  Day  Care  Cener  pro- 
gram 1;.  this  small  rural  County  .-so  we  iiave 
not  felv  the  Inipact  of  the  loss  of  .'-ome  of 
thc.-e  services  tiiai  larger  rommiinitle.s  have 
e\perie:!ced.  This  does  not;  mean,  however. 
ihp.l  Wi.'  do  not  need  adeciuatc  Day  Care  Serv- 
ices f'.ir  many  children.  Tlie  families  are 
-.ca;te..''d  and  day  c.ire  here  usually  is  done 
by  rtUttives  or  neiL'hbors — .-.omeuincs  in  vtry 
inac'.etiuaie  situations.  We  have  a  few  licen.sed 
D.iy  C  are  homes,  the  Departintnt  of  Health 
IS  woikln^  on  liceusing  a  tew  specialized  Day 
Care  Centers. 

The  dis.ontmuance  of  Legal  Aid  except  in 
r-';.-;";-):!  to  employment  makes  our  recent. 
Judicare  Program  of  almnst  no  u.^e  to  the 
relatively  small  number  of  people  who  iiave 
iisid  thi.=.  service. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  :V.e  .crvices 
that  this  Department  renders  should  be 
available  to  anyone  in  the  County  who  needs 
and  rcciue:.LS  thorn  in  the  s.-'me  way  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Health  Department  are  available 
to  Countv  re.-.ideir.s.  If  the  applif^ant  for  such 
.^ervlccs  can  afford  to  pay  for  them  he  should 
be  charuL'd  a  fee  on  a  ..lidmj;  scale  dependent 
on  hki  i:icon;e.  The  arbitrarv  discontiiuiance 
of  >:>rvice  to  people  herau^e  they  are  not  re- 
celvin;,'  a  pviblic  .i-j.-i>tance  yraiu  is  not  meet- 
in.;  the  tommtinity's  needs.  particnl?.rly  in  a 
Couiity  such  as  Kent  where  mere  13  no  pri- 
vate nL-encv  periormiiig  these  functior.s. 

I  would  like  'o  write  you  later  when  the 
full  impact  of  the  new  regulations  have 
become  effective  and  I  luive  more  specific 
knowlediie  of  the  effect  of  t'le  curtailment 
of  .some  of  the  pro-;ram.>. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs   M.\Rc;,\p.i.:  W   Hi  rrino. 

Director. 

Si'MFR-FT  C"I'N"TV  DkPAPTAIL:.!  OF 

S('ci.\L  Services. 
Prince's  Anne .  Md.,  May  21.  197^. 
Re  Federal  regulations  gorerninri  support  Jor 

social  service:. 
Hon.  Ch.'^rles  McC.  M,xthi\s.  Jr  . 
V.S.  Senate. 
Wa.-hington.  D  C. 

Dear  Sen.^icir  Mat.mi.as;  Thank  \ou  for 
your  interest  in  the  effects  of  the  reduction 
of  Services  to  the  people  of  Somerset  County. 

We  are  a  rural  county  without  private 
agencica  to  offer  services  to  people.  For  many 
years  we  have  been  the  social  agency  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  county. 
For  lack  of  other  resources  perhaps  we  have 
tried  to  offer  more  iii  service  to  people  than 
is  true  in  other  areas.  We  believe  that  the 
services  that  we  have  offered  have  been  im- 
portant to  ilie  health  and  well  being  of 
people. 

The  present  restriLtions  affect  us  in  the 
following  way: 

(  1  )  We  are  no  loiij'er  able  to  offer  services 
to  those  people  in  nur.-.ing  iKJines  uho  do  not 
receive  a  direci  rnuiiey  payment  from  us. 
This  meant  the  closing  of  filty-.seven  cases. 
The  kinds  of  services  that  we  had  provided 
lia'.e  included  work  to  e>tabli-li  an  au.xiliary 
group  to  be  interested  m  the  total  needs  of 
the  nursing  home.  Tlirougli  w.ork  with  this 
group  It  h:u>  been  possible  to  furnisii  color 
'elcvi.-iDii  f(ir  the  patiftit,  and  furnishing  for 
one  patio  for  u.se  in  Suiiuner. 

Direct  work  with  the  nur-.irg  home  pa- 
tu-ats  ha.»  been  to  provide  contact.-,  with  rela- 
tives, work  toward  planning  for  care  when 
iiursing  home  Is  not  needed  and  tran.sporta- 
tion  by  Aidci  to  den'lst  and  ophthalmolog- 

(2)  Single  Parent  Service  is  no  longer 
iivullRble  to  young  persons  who  are  not  re- 
'ijileiits  of  a.sslstance.  TTils  needed  coiinsel- 
iii.B  j>er\lte  haa  been  available  to  all  tmtU 


this  lime.  Twelve  cases  had  to  be  clo.sed.  Re- 
ferrals had  come  to  us  from  Health  Depart- 
ment and  from  School  Guidance  counsellors. 
There  is  no  other  agency  offering  this  serv- 
ice. 

(3)  Service  Is  no  longer  available  to  per- 
.sons.  not  recipienus  of  Federal  categories  of 
assistance.  This  has  meant  that  tor  persons 
dependent  \ipon  Social  Security  Benelits  who 
are  recipients  of  Food  Stamps  and  Medical 
Assistance,  we  cannot  continue  services  Most 
often  the.sc  services  had  been  to  help  with 
home  making,  transport  to  grocery  sliop  and 
to  doctor's  offices  and  to  help  to  lind  better 
housing.  AU  of  these  services  are  important. 
For  many  elderly  or  ill  persons  who  li'e 
alone  they  have  seemed  essential,  but  \in- 
Xortunately  they  are  no  longer  possible. 

W'e  want  to  thank  you  again  for  all  your 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  Maryland. 

Very  smcerelv  yours. 

Miss  Eli/auetu  W.  H.iix. 

Dirrctcr. 

Washington  Covrrxv  DiPAr.TMrNT 

Of  Social  Services. 
Ilafierstoun.  Md,.  May  .'0,  157.7. 
Hon.  CinRLES  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Senate  Of/ice  Bmlding. 
Was>iingion.  D.C. 

Di  AR  Senator  Mxthias:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  ;;th  in  which  you  a.sked 
for  rea'^tions  to  the  new  regulations  govern- 
ing federal  support  for  social  service  pro- 
gr„ms. 

The  regulations  are  extremely  complex. 
Much  administrative  time  will  need  to  be 
spent  in  securing  Interpretations  of  what  the 
rcrrulations  mean.  Staffs  will  then  need  to  be 
tr.iined.  There  is  not  sufficient  time  allotted 
to  put  the  regulations  into  effect.  They  con- 
tinue to  be  very  punitive  in  their  whole 
thrust,  in  that  they  are  geared  to  reducing 
social  services  because  of  the  requirement  of 
a  social  service  plan  for  each  individual. 

W'e  are  particularly  distre.=sed  In  Washing- 
ton County  that  we  have  had  to  slop  ren- 
dering social  services  to  patients  in  nursing 
homes  whose  care  is  paid  for  from  Medicaid 
There  are  in  e.xcoss  of  350  patients  in  nursing 
liomes  in  Washington  County.  We  can  expect 
the  number  of  patients  will  increi>?e  .'-ignifi- 
rantly  during  the  next  year.  For  example. 
Avalon  Manor  in  Hagerstown  is  building  a 
large  addition.  We  have  h.id  to  remove  three 
workers  whose  Job  it  was  to  vLsit  the  patients 
to  help  in  planning  for  their  care  and  in  de- 
veloping meaninglul  contacts  with  relatives 
and  friends 

These  workers  administered  to  the  social 
.';ervice  neeti.=;  of  sick  and  lonely  people  who 
are  set  apart  from  the  community.  We  are 
trying  to  maintain  a  prr)gram  of  volunteers 
to  \lsit  and  lielp  with  the  social  service  needs 
of  some  of  the  patients.  However,  it  is  wrong 
to  expect  that  unskilled  volunteers  will  be 
able  to  skillfully  serve  a  patient  who  mani- 
fests great  emotional  problems  about  dying 
or  to  handle  any  of  the  other  personal  prob- 
lems that  arise  We  are  fearful  that  the  lack 
<  f  social  services  for  such  p<;rsons  may  lead 
to  abuses.  Tlie  history  of  nursing  care  facili- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  is  filled 
with  instances  of  abuses  developing  and  I 
feel  that  society  owes  .som^^thing  to  these 
people  .so  tliey  will  not  be  taken  advan- 
tage of. 

I  ,im  taking  the  liberty  of  including  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  all  Directors  in  M.iryland 
received  regarding  the  impact  of  the  new 
.social  service  regulations  on  Day  Care  in 
Maryland  I  think  this  information  is  as  com- 
plete as  you  can  get  for  the  total  .Stale. 

I  hr.pe  this  gives  you  some  inform.ition  you 
can   use   in   bringing  about   a  more  realistic 
approach    to   the   funding   of   .social   services 
through  federal  .sources. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  J   Connolly, 

Di<rc;or. 


Wl.r(  ester  Cot'nty  Department  =. 

oE  Social  Services.  ^ 

Snow  Hill.  Md..  May  21.  1973. 
Hon.  Charifs  McC    AMthias.  .Tr  . 
U.S.  Senate 
Waiihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Your  letter  of 
concern  about  the  impact  of  chatiges  in  cur- 
rent regulations  In  Social  Services  Is  greatly 
appreciated.  At  the  time  the  regulation* 
were  hist  publicized.  I  prepared  a  letter  to 
Congressmttn  William  O.  Mills  showing  the 
effects  of  the  regulations  on  our  current 
proL-ram.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  ol  that  letter 
iiiid  Will  be  glad  to  elaborate  further  should 
ynu  have  any  questions. 

A-ain  may  I  thank  you  for  your  concern 
and   continuing   interest    and   eff<  rts   in  as- 
sisting  tills   department    in   its   attempts   to 
offer  st'r\  ices  to  the  const iiuents  of  this  state. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Bain  t.  Yates,  ACSVV, 

Director. 

Aprii    12,   197:3. 
Hull.   Wii.!  TAM   O.  Mills. 
■  Hoti.-iC  of  Rep'esentatites,  | 

i'.'a^l:ing:on.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mills:  Thank  you  fur 
vour  interest  and  respon.se  to  our  telegram 
res^ard::;;  th.e  proposed  ScKial  Services  regu- 
latioiLs.  At  that  lime  we  requested  an  ex- 
tension of  hearing  dales  so  that  we  could 
ndeqiiately  a.ssess  the  effects  on  our  indi- 
vidual agencies.  While  this  was  not  granted, 
it  is  sliU  .-jubject  to  change  and  pending 
Iegi.-,latiou  by  C'jngre.ssman  Reid  and  Senator 
M.'jndale,  could  affect  the  total  outcome. 
Since  requesting  your  aid.  I  have  been  able 
to  determ.iie  how  the  proposed  regulations 
v.  ill  p.ffect  our  county  office.  As  you  are  aware, 
this  county  is  extremely  small  with  a  total 
population  of  aiiproximately  25.000,  of  winch 
approximately  1.000  persons  are  receiving 
financial  aid,  and  approximately  2.000  per- 
sons are  enrf)lled  in  the  Medical  As.sLstance 
Program.  Under  the  proposed  regulations,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  offer  any  serv- 
ices to  tlie  2.000  persons  receiving  Medical 
Assistance  and  those  under  the  poverty  scale. 
Service  to  those  receiving  financial  aid  would 
be  so  sharply  curtailed  and  lost  under  the 
niouuiains  of  red  tape  proposed  that  actual 
direct  client  sen  ices  would  nearly  cease  to 
exisL. 

Already  we  have  had  to  cease  services  to 
those  patients  in  nursing  homes.  This  serv- 
ice was  mandated  in  the  Medicare  Act  of  1966 
and  in  1972  this  mandate  was  rescinded, 
though  left  to  the  discrepancy  of  the  states. 
Under  the  new  HEW  regulations  this  will  not 
even  be  optional.  For  this  county  only  30 
people  are  covered,  but  these  aged  are  power- 
les.s  and  voicele.ss,  not  only  to  their  rights 
but  even  to  the  outside  as  most  of  them  have 
no  familv  To  offer  services  to  them  we  have 
had  to  aliocale  '2  of  a  workers  time  which 
uf  uld  amount  to  approximately  $5,000.00  per 
year,  of  wh.ich  the  federal  government  assists 
the  state  on  a  75-25'.  matching.  Without 
thi;  mairhing  ii-.ese  services  cease  to  exLst. 

Protective  Services  for  children  are  man- 
dated by  state  law  and  by  HEW  regulations. 
However,  the  HEW  regulations  will  limit  up 
to  10  ,,  of  our  cases  l>eing  potentially  eligi- 
ble. Yet  95  .  of  our  cases  are  not  assistance 
families.  Again  one-quarter  of  a  worker !« 
time  Is  allocated  in  our  small  department 
under  the  same  matching  as  previously  noted. 
Again  regulations  or  provisions  put  a  limit 
oil  the  number  of  requests  we  will  receive 
for  the  protection  of  children  due  to  fund- 
ing availaijle. 

Adoption  Ser\-lce  could  cease  to  exist  as 
there  is  no  provision  allowed  for  the  licens- 
ing and  approving  of  homes.  Yet  over  the 
past  few  years  we  have  placed  children  so 
that  ihey  would  not  grow  up  in  foster  care. 
a  great  expense  to  them  emotionally,  and 
f;reater  expense  to  the  taxpayer  financially 
i-iOO  per  month  for  18  \ears).  Without  li- 
censing   ol    adoptive    homes    while    ieuv  unj 
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children  In  foster  care,  the  families  who 
wish  to  adopt  have  no  choice  but  to  return 
to  a  black  market  adoption,  neither  of  which 
Is  desirable. 

Foster  Care  of  children  would  only  receive 
federal  financial  assistance  if  the  child  Is 
cotirt  committed,  yel  there  are  many  cases 
requiring  temporary  care  due  to  fainily  Ill- 
ness which  makes  this  point  unwi.se  and 
unnecessary.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
backlog  in  Juvenile  Court  which  involves 
several  weeks  waiting  before  a  hearing  can 
be  scheduled.  Any  services  during  this  time 
wotild  not  be  eligible  for  federal  funding. 
It  would  also  require  frequent  court  hear- 
ings as  temporary  lusier  care  would  require 
a  cout  order  for  placement  and  the  return 
of  the  child.  While  foster  care  services  Is 
mandated  for  AFDC  children,  again  there 
is  no  service  allowed  for  the  family,  partic- 
ularly lor  hoir.e  lintling.  How  do  you  place 
a  child  in  a  foster  home  unless  you  have  a 
foster  horne'.'  Again  this  agency  uses  ap- 
proximately one-half  ol  a  workers  time  lor 
this  service  of  home  finding  and  meets  the 
federal  matching  as  above  noted. 

Family  Day  Care  service  i-,  ■  rst  and  fore- 
most a  means  of  licensinc  h  nes  to  meet 
state  standards  for  ihe  child  a;  ■!  again  there 
will  be  no  federal  assistance  in  licensing  pro- 
cedures. Yet  WIN  requires  some  provision 
for  the  care  of  children  for  a  WIN  enrolled 
moli.er  during  school  vacation,  holidays, 
sickness,  etc.  Without  liomes  Iiow  do  we  cif- 
fer  this''  Then  the  AFDC  mother  who  is 
able  to  leave  the  welfare  roll,  with  supple- 
mentary Day  Care,  is  onlv  eligible  for  such 
for  three  months  after  which  she  loses  her 
potentially  eligible  status.  At  this  point  she 
is  faced  with  usually  one  clioice;  to  quit  her 
Job  in  order  to  lake  care  of  her  children.  To 
support  them  she  must  go  back  on  a.sslst- 
ance. Federal  Day  Care  licensing  Involves 
approximately  one-half  of  a  workers  time 
in  this  agency. 

Services  to  the  AFDC  mother  will  be  lim- 
ited toward  planning,  toward  being  self  sup- 
porting and  self  sufficieni.  At  no  lime  could 
we  olfer  her  counselling  in  how  to  raise  her 
children  in  the  ab.sence  of  the  father.  Yet 
95'  of  the  work  received  for  services  in 
this  area  comes  from  mothers  who  want 
help  111  handling  their  children's  problems 
wilh  school,  peer  groups,  etc.  If  the  rezula- 
tion  can  not  be  extended,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  offer  this  valuable  service.  Again  only 
one-half  of  a  workers  time  is  ailucaled  lor 
this  .service. 

Recently  we  initiated  Homemaker  Service 
which  is  designed  to  teach  home  manage- 
ment and  child  care  to  AFDC  mothers  and  to 
offer  outre.'ich  .service  to  the  ill  and  disabled. 
Many  of  the  families  are  under  the  poverty 
scale  but  Just  barely  above  Weliare  pavment 
level,  thus  they  would  no  lui.ger  be  eligible 
for  Homemaker  Service.  We  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  offer  them  as.-istaiice  in  obtaining 
groceries,  meeting  medical  appointments  and 
at  times  having  a  hot  meal  twice  a  week. 
One-half  of  our  Homemaker's  time  we  had 
planned  to  u.se  for  these  potentially  eligible. 
Nearly  all  of  our  Single  Parent  Service  cases 
woiild  be  clas.,iiied  as  potentiallv  eligible. 
For  Ihe.^e  persons  we  could  olher  services  un- 
der the  new  regulations  for  three  months 
However,  prcgnaiicy  is  usuallv  a  nine  month 
proposition  Service  to  these  clients  is  also 
limited  to  the  10';  potentiallv  eligible  cli- 
ents. Must  we  ignore  the  request  of  a  14  year 
old  pregnant  girl  lor  help  in  .solving  per- 
haps the  biggest  problem  in  her  life  ^ 

Already  legal  services  lo  the  potciulally 
eligible  have  cca.sed.  and  under  the  propo.sed 
regulations  legal  .services  to  all  of  our  eli- 
gible clients  will  cea.se  to  exist.  Thus  10 '; 
of  our  county's  population  will  not  have  ac- 
cess to  defense  of  their  legal  rights  in  any 
civil  mailer. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  curtailment 
of  these  services  lo  the  residents  of  this 
coiiniy    and    coiislituenis    of    your    distiKt. 
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WTiile  thev  are  not  great  in  number,  the  as- 
sisting of  one  client  in  any  of  the  above  pro- 
grams can  merely  not  have  the  price  tag  at- 
tached U)  the  value  of  a  human  being  suffer- 
ing Yet  to  continue  offering  these  services  at 
present  levels  would  mean,  state  and  county 
would  have  to  absorb  the  present  75';  fed- 
eral inaK'hiiig  of  four  worker's  salaries  which 
would  approximate  an  additional  5-30  000  00 
of  state  and  county  monies,  on  already 
strained  budeets.  We  have  heard  rumors  of  a 
Scxial  Services  Revenue  Sh.iring  Act.  de- 
signed to  assist  Slate  and  local  governments 
in  meeting  this  additional  cost.  Such  a  bill 
has  not  been  presented  and  I  believe,  if  an 
on-going  program  bill,  would  have  little 
chance  of  pa-ssage  It  would  likely  lake  a  year 
or  longer  for  such  to  become  in  effect'.  In 
the  meantime  what  happens  to  my  clients' 
While  I  realize  ii  is  not  in  your  party's  leg- 
islation. I  must  ask  that  you  seriousiv  con- 
sider support  of  Congres=.man  Relds  bill  in 
lieu  of  any  change  of  Mr.  Weinbergers  pro- 
posed new  federal  regulations. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
rallier  wordy  response  to  your  offer  to  ascer- 
tain that  programs  supporting  federal  assist- 
ance will  not  demise. 
Very  truly  vours. 

Haina  Yate.s.  ADSW. 

Director. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
t.hc  icnuiinder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bark  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
h.ts  MOW  been  yielded  back. 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeinR  to  part  3 
of  the  committee  amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordei-ed,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)   is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Clark)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  iMr.  Bideni  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Ste.nnis>  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
ar.d  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr, 
Cl.ark  )  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Brock  >  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  amiounccd— veas  84, 
nays  11.  as  follows: 

|No.  241Leg.] 
YEAS  -84 


StcffoTd 
Stevei.,-. 
Stevenson 
Symington 


Bennett 
Cotton 
Fannin 
Goldwaler 


B.cUn 
Brock 


Taft  Williams 

Tulmad.-e  Yuur.,i 

Tunney 
Weicker 

N.ATS  — 11 

Griffin  Scott.  Va. 

H.ti'pn  Thurmoiid 

Helms  Tower 
Sax  be 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Clark  Steuiiis 

Mansfield 


A'ooure/k 

.\;kcu 

Allen 

Baktr 

Bart  let  l 

Buvh 

Be.-iU 

Bc'inion 

Bent  sen 

Bible 

Ero(  ke 

Buckley 

Burchck 

B.\rd. 


Dominlck 

Eat;lHc)n 

Ea.'tland 

Ervin 

Foul; 

Fulbri'.'ht 

Gmvel 

Gui  ney 

Halt 

Hartke 

H;,ske!! 

Hat  held 

Hathaway 

H>>llint;s 


H:;rrvF.  Jr  Hruska 

Eyrd.  Robert  V  Huddleston 

Cannon  Hutches 

Case  Humphrey 

Chiles  Iiiouvc 

Church  Ji.ckson 

CooK  Javns 

Ciiiiisiuii  Ji.hnstou 

Curtis  K.  nnedv 

Dole  Unz 

Diiiunici  Mayiiuson 


MiithirtS 

MiC'.e'.lan 

MtC'.iire 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mcliityre 

Mftcaif 

Mondale 

Moiitc>ya 

Moss 

Mtiskie 

Nel.son 

Niinii 

Packwood 

Past  ore 

Pea  rs^in 

Pell 

Percy 

Pre  xiriire 

Randolph 

Kibic'uff 

R.  th 

.s,  hweiker 

Srutt.  Pa. 

Sparkniaa 


So  part  3  of  the  committee'.s  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  part  4  of  the  com- 
mittee  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  voted  ui)on  before,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  vote 
on  this  matter  by  voice  vote.  I  see  no 
point  in  debating  it.  This  is  the  expen- 
diture ceiling  and  impoundment  pro- 
cedure measure  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  previously,  known  as  the  Ervin 
amendment.  The  Senate  voted  for  it 
before.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  vole  for  it  again.  I  assume 
that  Senators  will  all  maintain  their 
positions  which  have  been  expressed 
previously. 

I  yield  back  tlie  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  part  4  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

Part  4  of  the  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B\'RD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy >.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.-^ent  that  Hannah 
McCoRMACK  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  H  R.  8410. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  legislative 
aide,  Marilyn  Koester.  may  be  on  the 
floor  during  the  voting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Robert  C.  BvriM  i.s  rcccciii/ed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
moiLs  consent  that  my  staff  assistant 
William  Heckmnn  be  permitted  access  to 
the  floor  tlirough  the  vote  on  the  ADR 
amendment,  v.hich  I  v  ill  propose  sitortlv. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President. 
I  call  up  my  amciidincnt  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment    will    be   st.itcd. 

The  legislative  clerk  jirocecd^^d  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesidenl. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WilhoiH 
objection:  and.  without  ob.iection.  the 
amendment  will  be  printc.i  u\  the  Record. 
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The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
tlie  following: 

Part    G — Provisions    Rel.\tint.    to    CuiLn's 

Social  Secvrity  Insltjance  Be.sefits 

benefits  for  adopted  children 

Sec.  2G0.  la)  Section  202(d)(8)(D)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
tut  clause  (iii  thereof. 

(b)  Ihe  amendment  made  by  snb.=ection 
(ai  shail  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  bene- 
fits payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  the  month  m 
which  this  Act  is  enacted  on  the  ba.,is  of 
applications  for  such  benefits  tiled  in  c>r  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
this  amendment  will  rorrect  an  in- 
equitable provision  under  the  existing 
social  security  laws. 

Under  this  e.xisting  provision,  children 
who  are  adopted  by  disabled,  or  old  age, 
beneficiaries  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
are  denied  child's  insurance  benefits.  If 
the  child  enters  the  adoptive  home  after 
the  wage  earner  has  become  entitled  to 
benefits,  the  child  can  never  qualify  for 
children's  benefits,  as  part  of  the  adopt- 
ing wage  earner's  family.  This  is  true, 
even  if  the  child  is  not  born  until  after 
the  wage  earner  has  become  eligible  for 
benefits. 

I  am  advised  that  my  amendment  will 
primarily  benefit  grandi^arents.  who  have 
adopted  or  will  aaopt  a  child  to  provide 
that  child  with  a  stable  home  environ- 
ment, after  the  child  has  been  either 
born  out  of  wedlock,  or  into  an  extremely 
troubled  or  unstable  home  situation.  In 
such  cases  the  grandijarents  are  ineligi- 
ble for  public  welfare  for  support  of  the 
child,  and  in  most  cases,  the  only  source 
of  stipport  for  the  child  is  the  adopting 
parents'  social  security  check. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
when  grandparents,  or  others  display 
the  good  faiih  and  human  kindness  in 
trying  to  provide  a  child  with  a  stable 
environment  and  a  decent  home  life,  that 
they  should  be  penalized  by  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
denies  them  the  children's  benefits  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 
Therefore,  I  urge  passage  of  my  amend- 
ment, which  will,  if  enacted,  rectify  this 
situation, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Gail  Falk,  staff  attorney. 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  Charleston,  Charles- 
ton, W,  Va.,  dated  March  21,  1973,  calling 
attention  to  this  inequitable  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollov,  s : 

Lecai.  .Aid  Society  of  Charleston, 

Charleston,  W.  Va  .  March  21,  1973. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
VS.  Senatr. 
Wiishmgtoii.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Bvrd:  I  am  writing'  to 
call  to  your  attention  an  e.xtremely  Inequi- 
table provision  of  the  Social  Security  -Act. 

Under  the  Social  Security  .'\ct  as  it  pres- 
ently stands,  a  deserving  group  of  children 
are  denied  child's  Insurance  benefits  The.-^e 
are  children  who  are  adopted  by  disabled  or 
old  ace  beneficiaries  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  If  a  child  enters  the  adoptive  home  after 
the  wage  earner  has  become  entitled  to  bene- 
fits, the  child  can  never  qualify  for  child's 
beiiefiLs  as  part  of  the  adopting  wage  earner's 
family.  This  Is  true  even  If  the  child  Is  not 


born  until  after  the  wage  earner  has  become 
eligible  for  benefits.  This  is  true  even 
though  natural  children  born  to  the  wage 
earner  after  the  wage  earner  has  qualified 
for  benefits  are  entitjed  to  child's  insurance 
benefits. 

Our  Liffice  recently  handled  the  case  of 
Marion  P.  Morris,  of  Whltesville,  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  challenged  the  validity  of  this 
provision.  The  enclosed  news  story,  from 
the  Raleigli  Register,  will  provide  you  with 
further  details  concerning  the  Morris  fam- 
ily's .situation.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently declined  to  review  the  con.stitutional- 
ity  of  the  Act's  discrimination  against 
adopted  children,  thereby  leaving  to  Con- 
rress  the  burden  of  correcting  this  discrim- 
ination provision. 

Prior  to.  and  in  the  course  of  litigating 
tiie  Morris  case,  our  office  has  been  con- 
tacted by  numerous  other  'West  Virginia 
families  who  have  stiilcred  from  the  same 
jirovision.  In  addition  we  have  received  in- 
tiuiries  from  attorneys  in  other  states  who 
also  represent  clients  discriminated  against 
bv  the  same  gap  In  the  law.  In  virttially  all 
the  ca.ses  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  the 
adopting  parents  are  prandparents.  In  these 
ca-ies  an  inquiry  will  show  that  tlie  grand- 
parents adopted  the  child  in  order  to  pro- 
vide him  or  her  with  a  stable  home  en- 
vironment after  the  child  had  been  born 
ottt  of  wedlock,  or  into  an  e.xtremely  troubled 
or  unstable  home  situation. 

Furthermore,  in  these  cases  the  gran'ipar- 
o:it3  became  Ineligible  to  receive  public  wel- 
fare for  the  support  of  the  child  after  adopt- 
ing the  child.  Thus,  in  most  cases,  the  only 
siurce  of  support  for  the  child  is  the  adopt- 
ing parents'  Social  Security  check. 

The  only  argument  ever  advanced  in  the 
course  of  Congressional  debate  in  defense  of 
this  discrimination  is  that  providing  beueiUs 
might  encourage  adoptions  for  the  purpose 
of  "abuse."  However,  In  the  many  court  cases 
wlilch  have  challenged  the  arbitrariness  of 
this  provision,  no  qtiestion  has  ever  been 
raised  as  to  the  good  faith  and  humane  mo- 
tivation of  the  families  wiio  have  been  de- 
nied benefits  for  their  adopted  children. 

The  situation  of  discrimination  again.'-'t 
certain  deserving  adopted  children  cotild 
readily  be  corrected  by  repealing  Section  202 
(d»  (8»,  or  by  repealing  Subsection  202(d)  (8) 
(Di  (il),of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

If  our  office  can  be  of  as.sistance  by  provid- 
ing  further   information   on   this  matter  of 
concern  to  many  of  our  clients,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Gail  Falk,  Staff  Attorney. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  discu.ssed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinauishcd  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  tiie  committee.  I  hope  that  the  man- 
agers will  accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  kind  of  case  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  has  considerable  merit.  Last  year 
as  part  of  H.R.  1,  Congress  enacted  im- 
portant amendments  liberalizing  the 
treatment  of  adopted  children  under  the 
social  security  program.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  done  more.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  Senator's  amendment  to  con- 
ference to  see  what  we  can  work  out. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Vinnnia. 

The  amendment  was  asreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  212  of  the  bill,  add 
tlie  following  new  subsection  : 

(fl  The  provisions  of  subsection  (aid) 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
State — 

(1)  the  Constitution  of  which  contains 
provisions  which  make  it  impossible  for  such 
State  to  enter  into  and  commence  carrying 
out  (on  January  1.  1974)  an  agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (al.  and 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  (or  other  appro- 
priate State  official)  of  which  has.  prior  to 
July  1  1073.  made  a  finding  that  the  State 
Con.stitution  of  such  State  contains  limita- 
tions which  prevent  such  State  from  making 
supplemental  payments  of  the  type  described 
in  section  1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  First,  Mr,  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  his  work  in 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  with 
importrfint  protections  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  appended  to  it. 

When  we  passed  H.R.  1  last  year,  we 
included  the  important  concept  of  a  na- 
tional minimum  income  for  some  of  our 
elderly  and  handicapped  citizens,  replac- 
ing the  variety  of  State  programs  and 
assistance  levels  then  available  to  them. 
However,  we  have  discovered  in  the  in- 
tervening time  that,  for  a  nim:iber  of 
rea.sons,  thousands  of  these  Americans 
could  conceivably  suffer  cuts  in  income 
when  the  new  SSI  program  goes  into  ef- 
fect next  JanuaiT.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  chairman,  the  Finance  Committee 
has  substantially  corrected  that  situa- 
tion. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  is  di- 
rected at  a  special  problem  in  my  ov.n 
State,  which  threatens  to  remove  several 
thousand  persons  from  medicaid  cover- 
age if  it  is  not  adopted. 

Texas  may  well  be  unique  among  the 
States  in  having  constitutional  problems 
iit  appropriating  State  funds,  without 
Federal  matching,  to  care  for  the  needs  of 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  A  provision 
of  the  Texas  constitution  says  that  no 
State  funds  can  be  appropriated  for  these 
purposes  unless  they  are  "matchable  out 
of  Federal  funds."  The  State  attorney 
general's  office  has  interpreted  that  pro- 
vision to  mean  that  the  SSI  payments, 
which  go  directly  to  individuals  and  not 
to  the  State,  cannot  qualify  as  Federal 
matching  money. 

Mo.st  of  this  problem  was  alleviated 
when  the  committee  raised  the  minimum 
income  levels  from  $130  to  $140  for  single 
persons  and  from  $195  to  $210  for  couples. 
Over  60,000  persons  in  my  State  who 
would  have  suffered  w  ill  now  have  no  re- 
duction in  benefits. 

But  even  at  the  new  levels,  some  prob- 
lems remain.  Some  13,000-14,000  citizens 
have  incomes  above  the  new  payment 
levels,  and  they  will  have  to  be  removed 
from  eligibility  for  medicaid  if  the  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form.  That  is  because 
section  212  of  this  bill  makes  it  man- 
datory for  States  to  supplement  Federal 
SSI  payments  on  the  penalty  of  losing  all 
their  Federal  medicaid  money  if  they  do 
not  do  so. 
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Of  course,  tliat  would  offer  my  State 
a  most  painful  choice.  It  could,  on  the 
one  hand,  remove  thr.se  13,000  to  14,000 
from  elisibility  for  medicaid  because 
their  income  is  somev,  hat  above  the  pay- 
ment levels  and  the  State  is  constitution- 
ally prohibited  from  supplcmcnling  up 
to  the  new  levels,  or  could  keep  tl',cm  on 
the  medicaid  rolls  and  it  v.ould  then 
have  to  forfeit  all  of  the  Federal  money 
it  receives  for  all  medicaid  rcciiiients  in 
the  State. 

I  should  add  that  the  State  Icgi.slature 
has  att:m;;lcd  to  remedy  this  situation. 
The  State  legislature  attempted  to  ap- 
piopriite  State  funds  to  tcae  care  of 
sonic  of  the  needs  of  i:cop!c:  m.tde  cli'^ible 
by  th?  SGI  prc-jram;  however,  lliey  v.'cre 
told  by  the  Attorney  General's  oiTiec  that 
such  a  move  would  not  be  con-tiiutionnl, 
since  no  Federal  fluids  v.ould  be  match- 
in,;  State  a:)propriations. 

I  .'hou'd  also  add  tiiat  there  v.-as  an 
attempt  to  repeal  this  entire  rcction  of 
the  State  constitution,  but  it  failed  in 
an  clrction  in  May  1971.  In  addition, 
there  vv'ill  be  a  con.stilutional  convention 
next  year,  nnd  the  State  director  of  pui;- 
lic  welfare  is  convinced  tliat  t!:is  provi- 
sion then  will  be  remo\cd  from  State 
law. 

My  amendment  i.s  very  narrowly 
drawn  and  says  that  the  m  ndatory  sup- 
plementation provisions  of  this  bill  v.'ill 
not  apply  to  a  State,  but  only  on  two 
very  limited  conditions:  fu'st,  the  State 
constitutional  prohiijition  a:jainst  sup- 
plementation must  have  been  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  July  1,  1973,  and  second, 
the  State  Attorney  General  or  other  an- 
pro^n•i.^te  State  officials  must  h.ive  made 
a  findina  prior  to  July  1,  1973  that  State 
supplemental  payments  wouid  not  be 
Iio.ssible  becau.se  of  the  constitutional 
limitations. 

I  believe  there  aro  sufficient  safe- 
guards in  this  amendment  to  insure  that 
there  will  be  no  abu.-es.  My  State  has 
made  efforts  to  overcome  this  constitu- 
tional difTiculty,  and  I  l-.now  that  in  the 
next  year  serious  efforts  will  be  made  to 
correct  it, 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  can  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pic.-idcnt.  I  was 
part  01  the  discus;  ion  of  tliis  i)roblcm  in 
committee.  I  rcco-jnize  it  is  an  unusual 
end  U'lique  problem  afTceting  only  the 
State  of  Texas  and  it  is  caused  bv  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas  I  am 
delighted  tliat  tlie  Senator  from  Texas 
found  a  solution  for  the  problem. 

However,  for  tlie  rei^^^oid  I  have  to  sav 
that  I  t!:ink  this  is  not  the  bill  on  which 
the  amendment  should  be  offered.  1  real- 
ize that  it  will  be  agreed  to.  but  to  keep 
my  amateur  status  I  will  have  to  indi- 
cate mv  opposition  to  the  amendment  on 
this  bill,  although  I  do  suuport  the  pro- 
po-al. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  more  than  a 
relatively  small  number  of  cases  of  in- 
dividuals in  Texas  who  would  have  diffi- 
culty complying  with  the  committee 
amendment.  Unfortunately.  Texas  has 
an  unusual  constitutional  problem  that 
does  not  exi.st  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. As  much  as  the  legislature  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  might  wish  to  take 


the  appropriate  action,  it  looks  as 
though  it  m.ry  be  beyond  the  capacity  ol 
the  State  legislature  and  the  Governor  to 
provide  the  cooperation  this  bill  v.'ould 
require  in  complying  with  the  mandate 
the  Senate  has  adopted.  Unless  we  can 
work  out  a  better  answer.  I  think  we 
slio'ald  a.5rce  to  the  amendment,  wliich 
V.  ill  solve  the  problem. 

I.Ir,  President.  I  yield  bad:  the  re- 
mauider  of  aiv  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
jield  back  tiie  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tijii  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
tiie  Senat.:/r  from  Texas. 

The  amcntiment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETOi;.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
it  b-i  statid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tiie  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

At  Iho  ei.d  of  the  bill,  atld  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  V— Li:-.IITATION  OF  USE  OX 
APPROPRI.\TED  FUNDS 
p.aotiiririoN    against    vse    of    Ai'PRorr;i,\rED 
ri'.N-Ds  FOR  cor.iBAT  AcrivniF.s  IN  c.->mcod;a 

AND   LAOS 

Sec  £01.  Ko  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
rppropriatcd  under  any  Act  of  Congress  may 
Ve  cbP^fitecl  or  expcn'led  to  s'lppcrt  directly 
or  li-Jirectly  combat  activities  in,  over,  or 
lTO~\  rlV  the  sliores  of  Cambcdia  or  in  or  over 
Laoi  by  Unit-.d  States  fcrces. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
f^r  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amcnd- 
inerit, 

The  PRE3IDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  su.Triont  second?  Tiiere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  end  nn:.s  v.erc  ordered. 

Air.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  tliis 
amendment  is  similar  to ;  and  almo.-t 
ic'.c'iitical  to  an  amrudment  |)assed  by  the 
Senate  3  weeks  ago, 

Mr.  L0::G.  l^.Ir.  President,  v.ill  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  take  an  extended  period  of  time  to 
debate  the  amendment.  I  am  confident 
tlie  Senate  will  vote  the  .>ame  as  they  did 
v.hen  the  Senator  cfilerfd  the  amend- 
ment on  the  other  bill  that  was  vetoed. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  w,ll  be  brief  but  1 
think  we  should  have  the  Record  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

:jr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Piesident.  this  amendment  is  simi- 
lar to  and  almo.st  identical  to  an 
amendment  win;  ii  the  Sfiiate  ivas  ed  on 
May  31  by  r  \  ote  of  63  to  19.  v.lilch  would 
prohibit  tlie  use  oi  any  Federal  funds  to 
conduct  or  continue  combat  activities  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  This  amendment 
'.vas  subsequently  agreed  to  and  accepted 
by  the  House  and  became  part  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  bill.  Tiie 
Supplemental  Appropriation  bill  was  ve- 
toed this  morning  by  tlie  President,  and 
the  override  on  the  veto  failed  by  241  to 
override  and  173  to  sustain. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  necessary 
that  we  persist  in  this  endeavor  to  bring 
this  unconstitutional  and  unauthorized 
war  to  a  termination.  There  is  no  au- 
thority whatsoever  for  what  i.-  boin.;;  done 


in  Cambodia  today,  and  being  done  with 
u  veneeance. 

Since  May  31,  the  date  on  which  the 
original  Eagleton  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed by'  the  Senate,  the  following  has  oc- 
curred in  Cambodia  with  respect  to 
American  casualties : 

June  5,  OV-10  downed,  on^  killed  in 
ac'.ion. 

June  15,  HH-53  helicopter  downed, 
three  killed,  two  rescued, 

June  16,  F-4  downed,  two  missing  in 
action. 

Totals  hilled  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  to 
date:  six  killed  in  action,  four  mi,-^sing  in 
aetion  in  Cambodia,  Eight  killed  in  action 
1 1  Laos, 

Mr,  President,  more  tonnage  h33  b?cn 
dacpped  en  Cambodia  since  the  cease- 
fire v.-as  sic'ncd  on  January  27  than  was 
dropied  over  North  V:c'n."'m  in  the  1  .'t 
3  years.  Think  of  that,  in  less  than  half 
a  year  we  have  dropped  more  boinb.i  on 
Cainbidia  and  infJctcd  more  dcva.-ta- 
tion  than  v^e  had  in  the  entire  3  prior 
year-;  with  respect  to  North  Vietnam. 

I  think  President  Ni>:cn's  veto  of  Iho 
.•:'ipi  lemcntal  appropriation  bill  hinged 
mainly  on  the  inclusion  of  the  anti- 
bombinj  a;nendmcnt.  He  rkarly  wishes 
to  CJiiMnue  a  bombnig  policy  which  is 
improvident,  unwise,  and  goes  directly 
to  the  heart  of  the  constitutional  proc- 
ess. It  is  cur  authority — Con;:re?s'  au- 
thority— to  determine  how.  when,  and 
where  v^e  go  to  war;  and  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  there  was  a 
clear  determination  by  the  Congress, 
both  Houses  concurring  therein,  that  we 
not  go  to  war  in  Cambociia  and  that  we 
not  continue  the  bombing  any  longer. 

If  the  President  v.ishes  to  persin  in 
his  methodology,  v.e  must  persist  in  ours. 
Becau-e  if  we  give  in  on  this  issue,  we 
Vsill  then,  by  indirection,  in  my  .mdg- 
mcnt,  be  .sanctioning  a  war  in  Cambodia. 
If  we  succumo  and  delete  tlie  anti- 
bomV.ing  amendment  from  any  appro- 
priate vehicle  by  v.hich  it  may  reach  the 
Pre  idcnt's  desk,  if  we  recede  from  that 
amendm.ent.  we  are  tacitly  and  af!".rm  i- 
tr.ely  coing  along  with  this  war — a  war 
which  lias  no  basis  in  logic  or  in  law. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  amend- 
ment has  the  same  legitimacy,  the  same 
compelling  need,  the  same  elacacy  to- 
day in  June  as  it  had  on  May  31  when 
it  was  ori.cinally  adopted. 

Unle.-s  there  is  sometiiing  further.  I 
am  preiared  to  yield  back  my  lime. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V^iio 
yields  time? 

IMr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  I  \ield 
myscll  2  minutes. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  I  i-ointed  out  that 
there  was  grave  doubt  about  the  ability 
of  the  House  to  tack  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment on  a  bill  v.hich.  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Ins  to  origi  ate  in  the  Hoti.^e 
I  think  there  will  be  a  point  of  order 
automaticr-My  made  against  th.is  kind  of 
amc'iamei.t  on  this  bill,  regardless  of  its 
merits.  I  exi)cct  to  vote  r.tjainst  it  for 
that  reason,  but  I  w.an*.  the  record  to 
show  that  this  is  a  revenue  bOl.  subject 
to  the  constitutional  point  which  re- 
quires revenue  meas-nes  to  orii;inate  in 
the  Hou  e.  Moreover,  this  amendment  is 
cmplcte'.v  outside  the  .iuri^diction  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with  which 
vee  must  go  to  confe: cnce.  and  I  think 
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they  have  no  choice  but  to  reject  it  on 
tliat  ground. 

Now  I  would  hke  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  on  the  bill  itself? 

Mr,  BENNETT.  This  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Loui.-iana  yield 
the  Senator  some  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time  docs  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  want?  Is  5 
minutes  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Fi\e  minutes  will  do. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  a  few  days  ago,  when  the 
so-called  Eagleton  amendment  came  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  supported  it,  and  I 
want  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  know. 
and  I  want  all  Senators  to  know,  that  I 
support  the  concept  of  prohibiting  air  ac- 
tion in  Cambodia.  However.  I  will  not 
support  the  amendment  today  because  I 
think  it  is  inappropriate  that  il  be  at- 
tached to  this  measure.  In  fact.  I  doubt 
that  I  v.ill  support  any  measure  other 
than  those  that  the  Finance  Committee 
itself  considered  as  part  of  this  bill. 

They  have  brought  before  us  amend- 
ments that  are  truly  relevant.  Because 
we  have  no  budgetary  procedures  in  Con- 
gress, they  saw  fit  to  remind  us  of  defi- 
ciencies in  social  security,  supplemental 
income,  and  the  like,  and  I  .support  them 
becau^^e  they  are  either  from  trust  funds 
or  they  are  relevant  to  the'subject  mat- 
ter. But  the  pending  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  relevant,  I  do  hope 
that  other  Senators  will  be  heard  today 
and  that  we  will  not,  on  this  issue,  con- 
front the  President  on  this  matter  and 
then  blame  him  when  the  social  pro- 
grams that  are  part  of  the  bill  are  not 
carried  out. 

So  I  want  the  distinguished  Senator 
to  know  I  have  not  changed  my  mind 
with  reference  to  my  support  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind 
with  reference  to  where  that  amendment 
should  find  itself  in  the  procedures  of 
the  Senate. 

As  a  freshman.  I  came  here  thinking 
we  could  really  vote  on  priorities  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  find  myself  voting  on 
many,  many  billions  of  dollars  added  on 
to  a  debt  limitation  bill. 

I  have  just  one  last  thought.  Unless 
and  until  we  devi.se  a  method  for  budget- 
ing, we  are  not  going  to  have  priorities 
that  are  meaningful.  They  will  be  noth- 
ing more  than  opportunities  for  those  of 
us  who  disagree  to  say  if  we  had  a  prior- 
ity system  we  would  vote  differently;  we 
would  not  agree  with  the  President:  we 
Ts-Quld  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  But  I  doubt  that  we  really 
want  a  budgetary  .system  which  permits 
us  to  vote  fair  and  square,  up  and  down, 
on  priorities.  That  Is  the  .second  point 
that  concerns  me  about  today's  delibera- 
t.ons. 

However,  so  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
will  under.>tand,  I  have  not  changed  my 
mmd  on  this  issue,  but  I  will  not  support 
his  amendment  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by 
further  debate.  I  do  think  we  would  do 
well  to  move  ahead  with  the  business 
before  the  Senate.  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  not  ask  for  any  more  time  on  this 
question.  I  suggest  we  get  to  a  vote.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  E.^GLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
have  a  few  brief  remarks,  and  then  I  am 
IJreparcd  to  yield  back  my  time,  as  well. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  raised 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  offering 
this  amendment  to  this  particular  bill 
which  raises  the  debt  ceiling.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  appropriate  to  attach  to  this  bill 
than  an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  unauthorized,  illegal,  and  ex- 
pensive bom.bing  of  Cambodia— and  in 
this  context  I  stress  the  v.ord  "expensive," 
Last  vear  almost  $10  billion  was  spent 
for   combat   activities    and    support   in 
Southeast   Asia,   Had   that   expenditure 
not  occurred,  perhaps  we  would  not  be 
here  today  attempting  to  raise  the  debt 
fpiiing.  Annual  expenditures  as  a  result 
of  the  bombing  in  Cambodia  are  esti- 
mated at  over  a  billion  dollars.  That  ex- 
pen.se  will  add  greatly  to  the  debt  ceiling 
of  our  Government.  So  I  think  it  is  rele- 
vant to  be  debating  at  the  present  time 
an  amendment  to  prohibit  such  bomb- 
in-: — when  we  are  discussing  priorities 
and  how  much  further  we  should  go  into 
deljt— when   we  are  going  further  into 
debt  as  a  result  of  a  bloody  war  in  which 
we  should  never  have  been  involved  and 
from  which  we  should  immediately  ex- 
tricate ourselves. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  think 
of  no  more  appropriate  bill  to  attach  an 
amendment  to  discontinue  the  bombing 
in  Cambodia. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  en- 
gaged in  other  matters  at  the  time  the 
majority,  leader  made  his  statement,  I 
asked  that  his  remarks  be  available  to 
me.  So  I  could  read  them. 
He  said: 

If  the  veto  Is  upheld,  il  would  be  ov.r 
Intention— I  repeat— to  attach  siniilar  Cam- 
bodian riders  to  every  other  pos.sible  piece 
of  legi.'^hition,  and  we  will  do  it,  because 
under  the  Constitution  only  the  Congre.ss 
has  been  given  the  war-making  power,  not 
the  President,  and  Congress  has  spoken. 

I  assume  that  represents  the  views  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  not  my  view,  but  it  is  the  view  of 
the  majority  leadership  and  a  majority 
of  the  Senate.  If  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  do,  they  have  the  votes  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  back  his  time,  I  am 
Informed  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGovern)  wishes  me  to 
yield  .some  time  to  him  to  speak  on  the 
measure.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  take  a  moment  to  commend 
the  Senator  froju  Missouri  for  again  of- 
fering what  I  think  is  an  eminently  sen- 
sible proiJosal  at  a  time  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
Government.  We  should  make  one  more 
effort  in  the  Senate  to  put  an  end  to  this 
sei;seless  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 


I  remember  years  ago  when  former 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  used  to 
speak  in  this  Chamber  against  the  war 
that  he  frequently  referred  to  the  war  as 
the  Johnson  war  or  the  McNamara  war. 
It  used  to  bother  me  that  anyone's  name 
was  attached  to  the  war  at  a  time  when 
we  could  not  get  a  majority  in  Congress  to 
announce  its  opposition  to  it.  However, 
all  of  that  is  finished  now.  The  Senate 
has  previously  voted  by  a  majority  of  63 
to  19  in  favor  of  terminating  any  further 
military  operations  on  or  over  Cambodia 
and  Laos — more  than  a  3-to-l  margin 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  bring  this 
bombing  to  an  end. 

Nov.-,  to  v.hatever  extent  the  Senate 
lias  any  constitutional  responsibility  or 
lisht  to  advise  and  consent  on  matters  of 
foreisn  policy,  the  Senate  has  made  it 
very  clear  on  a  bipartisan  basis  that  it 
does  not  support  the  continued  aerial 
bombardment  of  these  little  countries  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  We  have  made  that 
overwhelmingly  clear. 

The  Eagleton  amendment,  when  of- 
fered in  committee,  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  24  to  0.  There  was  not  one  single  dis- 
senting vote  against  the  amendment.  Not 
one  Democrat  and  not  one  Repubhcan 
voted  against  the  amendment. 

People  who  at  an  earlier  time  had  sup- 
ported the  war  now  make  it  unequivo- 
cally clear  that  they  oppose  it.  We  want 
to  have  all  of  the  war  operations  termi- 
nated. 

The  amendment  previously  passed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  63  to 
19.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  it 
passed  by  a  strong  majority.  The  rec- 
ord is  clear.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  voted  to 
have  the  war  terminated  and  to  have  the 
bombing  over  Cambodia  and  Laos  ended. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  from  here 
on  out,  this  is  Nixon's  war.  Thi^  is  a 
Presidential  war  being  conducted  in  clear 
defiance  of  the  overwhelming  expression 
of  opinion  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  the  President  and  the 
American  people  ought  to  understand 
from  here  on  out  where  the  responsibility 
lies. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  time  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
how  the  vote  is  going  to  come  out.  And 
I  knov,-  that  no  amomit  of  debate  is  going 
to  change  the  result.  However,  I  will  not 
sit  here  and  hear  this  referred  to  as 
Ni.xon's  war.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
getting  the  war  started.  He  has  extri- 
cated us  from  Southeast  Asia  with  honor. 
He  is  trying  to  assure  now  that  we  will 
have  peace  and  that  we  do  have  a  posi- 
tion from  which  to  negotiate  serious  ob- 
servations in  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Paris  accords. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  Eagleton 
amendment  is  something  that  is  calcu- 
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lated  to  perpetuate  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  Let  us  call  it  what  it  is,  and 
that  is  Congress'  war. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Sotith  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  rnmutes. 

l\1r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  gone  on  for  10  years. 
President  Nixon  finally  brought  the  war 
to  an  end.  Why  should  we  crowd  him 
now?  Why  should  we  not  give  him  a 
little  elbow  room  in  which  to  negotiate? 
The  President  just  t'nrew  one  bill  back 
here,  the  second  supiilcnicntTl  ai^nropii- 
ations  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tiiined  the  Cambodia  amendment. 

If  we  wish  to  i^lay  politics  with  the  bill, 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  If  wc  want  to 
be  patient,  that  is  one  thing.  However, 
if  we  want  to  play  around  and  try  to  put 
the  President  on  the  spot,  thnt  is  another 
thing.  If  we  want  to  tike  the  po.-ition 
that  v,e  are  detei-mincd  to  do  cnything 
to  make  our  point,  this  i--  'he  right  ap- 
proach. 

I  hove  the  Senate  will  vote  dov.ii  the 
amendment.  It  has  no  pla:e  in  the  bill. 
It  can  do  nothing  but  extend  the  war 
10  years  after  50.000  men  have  been 
killed  and  300,000  men  have  been 
wounded. 

We  should  reject  the  amendment  and 
let  them  negotiate  and  enforce  the 
cease-fire  which  President  Nixon  has 
brought  about.  We  would  then  be  doing 
the  country  a  great  service.  Any  other 
cour'je,  in  my  judgment,  can  result  only 
in  great  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
I        Nation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  just 
briefly,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  is 
most  certainly,  Nixon's  war  in  Cambodia, 
It  is  a  war  that  is  being  waged  by  the 
President  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  heating  up.  It  is  not  toning 
down.  This  is  not  something  that  is  going 
to  go  away  in  the  twilight  liours. 

I  read  to  the  Senate  earlier  the  cas- 
ualties that  have  occurred  in  Cambodia. 
As  we  prolong  the  consideration  of  this 
measure,  the  casualties  will  s'.u'cly  in- 
cieasc. 

Yesterday,  for  the  fir-t  tiine,  Ru.ssian 
surface-to-air.  heat-seeking  missiles  were 
reported  as  being  used  against  our  planes 
over  Cambodia.  With  the  risks  that  we 
are  taking  every  day.  there  is  a  higher 
risk  of  death  and  a  risk,  that  v.e  will  add 
to  the  list  of  missing  in  artion.  and  pos- 
sibly even  incur  new  i)risoners  of  war. 
It  is  a  risk  that  Congress  can  refuse  to 
take.  If  the  President  does  not  see  fit  to 
do  it,  it  is  our  respon.^ibilily  to  determine 
how  and  when  we  should  get  otU  of  this 
war. 

We  exercise  that  responsibility  in  a 
rea.sonable  manner  in  cutting  off  funds 
for  Cambodia.  We  must  continue  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  so  that  our  voices 
and  pleas  will  be  heeded. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  recognize  that  this  amendment,  if 
agreed  to,  means  a  very  serious  confron- 
tation between  the  legislative  and  the 


executive  branches,  assuming  that  the 
House  sees  fit  to  agree  to  the  amendment, 
as  it  did  on  a  previous  occasion. 

If  it  is  a  confrontation  that  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  are  seeking,  this 
is  the  right  bill  to  which  to  attach  it.  I 
will  not  vote  for  the  amendment.  If  it  is 
agreed  to.  I  v.ill  do  my  duty  and  will  sup- 
port it  in  conference  and  will  see  to  it 
that  the  Hou.-^e  has  an  ojiportunity  to 
vote  on  it, 

Mr.  President.  I  heard  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  said.  I  thought  I  heard 
him  correctly,  and  I  respect  the  right  of 
those  who  feel  that  there  should  be  a 
confrontation  on  a  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent eith.':'r  has  to  sign  or  dire  conse- 
quences will  otherwise  flow  therefrom. 
If  that  is  what  they  want  to  do.  this  is 
the  bill. 

I  recognize  that  any  Senator  has  a 
right  to  offer  an  amendment.  He  is  cer- 
tainly privileged  to  offer  it  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
P-iTinder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  On  this  question  the 
;  cas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
elf'  IV  will  call  the  roll. 

The  I'-'gi'^r'ive  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDENi  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Cr.ARKi  are  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Brock*  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67, 
nay.s  29,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Eagleton's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  slated. 

Tli2  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  tale  \1  as 
follows: 

Sec.  1.  The  non-trust  fund  e.vpendiuircs 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  .vear  shall  not  exceed  its  reve- 
nues from  all  non-trusi  sources  for  such 
year. 

Sec.  2.  lat  The  President  shall  submit  a 
buJget  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921.  as  amended,  in  which  non- 
trust  fund  expenditures  do  not  exceed  non- 
trust  fund  revenues  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  may  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  any  addiiional  revenues 
of  the  government  received  during  a  fiscal 
year  resulting  from  tax  legislation  enacted 
after  the  submission  of  the  budget  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  vitally  important  if  Con- 
gre.'^s  and  the  administration  are  ever 
going  to  come  to  grips  with  inflation  and 
the  certainty  of  a  larger  and  more  omi- 
nous national  debt  in  the  future  if  we  do 
not  act. 

Simply  put.  my  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
not  spend  Federal  funds  for  nontrust 
fmid  items  in  excess  of  the  revenues  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  from 
nontrust  fund  sources  during  any  given 
fiscal  year. 

My  amendment  also  requires  that  the 
President  .submit  a  budcet  in  which  non- 
trust  fimd  receipts  and  exjienditures  are 
strictly  balanced. 

If  we  are  seiious  about  contiolling  in- 
flation and  eliminating  the  prospect  of 
an  increasing  national  debt  in  the  future, 
then  the  Senate  must  face  up  to  the  facts 
regarding  deficit  spending  in  the  l.'st  4 
fiscal  years. 

From  the  bo;  in.ning  of  fiscal  year  1970 
throu'-'h  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
1973.  the  Federal  funds  area  of  the  uni- 
fied bud'-'Ct  has  run  a  deficit  during  mst 
these  4  fiscal  years,  of  approximately 
.■=^100  billion.  Senators  know  that  the  uni- 
fied budget  ju-ocedure  tends  to  ob.<cure 
the  real  impact  of  deficit  Federal  spend- 
ing by  offsetting  tru-t  fund  surpluses 
against  nontrust, fund  dcHcits.  Tliis  SlOO 
billion  deficit  in  the  last  4  fiscal  \ea)s 
has  meant  th.it  the  Fed-r;  1  Government 
was  prndinrr  $100  billion  more  for  the 
otieration  oi  Government  tli.tn  it  was 
receiving  in  Federal  taxes.  Truly,  no  Sen- 
ator can  i^Miorc  the  impact  ♦^hat  this  f-lOO 
billion  in  deficit  Federal  spending  has 
had  ui)on  our  economy  in  these  past  4 
years.  It  h's  been  the  jitimaiy  stimulus 
for  the  inflation  which  has  seriously 
eroded  tlie  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Wc  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  ihctoric 
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over  the  need  to  do  something  about  in- 
flation. We  have  heard  tlie  same  rhctoiic 
over  the  need  to  control  and  hmit  the  na- 
tional debt.  Well,  Mr.  President,  here  is 
an  opportunity  to  take  some  action,  to 
face  uo  to  the  danger  that  reckle,s.s  Fed- 
eral spending  has  presented  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  security,  and  to  protect 
agaiiLst  future  increases  in  the  national 
debt. 

Controls  on  wages  ai.d  prices  and 
every  other  clement  in  our  economy  will 
never  stop  inflation  because  these  con- 
trols are  not  directed  at  the  cause  of 
inflation.  There  is  no  question  that  it  will 
be  difficult  for  some  Scn;itois  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
because  such  a  budget  will  necessitate 
cutting  down  substantially  on  Federal 
e.xpenditures.  But  I  am  lirmly  convinced 
that  an  overwhelming  maionty  of  tiie 
American  people  would  rather  see  the 
Government  spend  lc.<<.<,  thereby  stopping 
this  inflation,  than  to  sec  larger  and 
lareer  Federal  deficits  bcins  .=pcnt  with 
money  that  inn;.tion  lu.s  made  practi- 
cally worthless. 

I  urge  Senators  to  ca!..vidi  r  this  amend- 
ment seriously  and  to  adopt  it.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  the  first  step  down 
the  road  toward  eliminating  inflation 
and  estabh^hina  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
stable  economv  in  tliis  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  correctly— and  I 
have  been  studying  it  with  a  capable 
staff— it  would  require  a  SI 9  billion  cut 
in  the  Federal  funds  deficit  that  exists  in 
the  present  budget.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  seeking 
to  eliminate  the  deficit  on  a  Federal 
funds  basis.  That  means  a  S19  billion  cut 
in  si^ending,  which  would  be  more  than 
balancinL;  the  budi-'et;  it  would  be  more 
than  resisting  inflation. 

While  the  Senator,  of  course,  has  very 
practical  objectives,  a  sudden  shift  of 
Federal  activities  of  the  size  of  a  $19  bil- 
lion cut  m  Federal  funds  outlays,  would, 
I  think,  cau.^e  such  a  drastic  .-hock  on  the 
economy  that  it  really  could  not  be 
sustained. 

When  we  have  a  S16  billion  surplus 
In  our  trust  fund,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  riuining  a  $16  billion  deficit  in 
Federal  funds,  it  still  is  not  the  Federal 
Government  that  is  creating  inflation, 
because  the  Federal  Government  pulls  as 
much  money  out  of  circulation  a.-,  it  is 
I)Utting  back  into  circulation. 

This  matter  was  studied  by  President 
Johnson's  administration,  which  con- 
cluded that  we  ought  to  have  a  unified 
budget.  It  was  studied  by  the  administra- 
tion of  Richard  Ni.xon.  and  that  admin- 
istration concluded  that  the  unified 
budget  was  tlie  best  way  to  handle  tlicse 
accounts. 

If  we  look  at  the  budget  action  that 
•^vould  have  to  be  coasidered.  we  would 
reah/e  that  what  the  Senator  ha.^  in 
mind  would  be  ab.solutely  devastating, 
when  one  realizes  that  there  are  many 
things  that  cannot  be  cut.  We  cannot  cut 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt.  We 
camiol  cut  social  security  payments.  In 
the   controllable   items,   such   a~i   public 
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works,  a  great  many  national  defense 
items,  education  programs,  programs 
that  are  most  meaningful  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  to  their  communities,  it 
would  mean  a  cut  of  some  S20  billion. 
Controllable  programs  cannot  be  cut  that 
much  and  continue  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  a  very 
noble  i)ur[)ose  in  muid.  I  think,  however, 
that,  if  anyone  had  the  experience  of 
living  with  this,  he  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  exiJlaiuing  to  do  to  his  constit- 
uenUs — when  they  saw  what  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  passed  by  the 
House,  and  what  the  Senate  then  pro- 
posed to  do,  if  the  Semite  could  prevail 
on  it. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to.  I  thuik  the  consequences 
would  be  a  shock,  with  an  adverse  reac- 
tion to  the  country  when  the  people  felt 
tlie  impact  of  it.  A  sharp  reces.sion  or 
deiMcssion  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  such  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  regret  the  day  it  adopted  tlie 
amendment,  if  indeed  we  were  able  to 
prevail  ujjon  llie  House  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  implement  it. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Bartlett  asstuned 
the  chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  control  the  time  in  oj)- 
posiiion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  on  the  Senator's 
side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Tlien  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fronr  North  Carolina 
that  I  am  not  going  to  do  this  before 
every  vote,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
fairness,  since  I  rose  to  object  to  the 
Cambodian  proposal  as  being  irrelevant 
and  putting  the  Senate  on  the  spot — 
having  to  vote  on  something  that  really 
wa.s  not  germane  to  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  had  considered— I  raise 
the  same  issue  with  respect  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

I  must  tell  the  distinguished  Senator, 
as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
that,  although  I  agree  in  concept  with 
the  premise— as  I  did  with  the  Senator 
from  Mis.souri's  proposal  about  Cambo- 
dia— I  will  not  vote  for  it.  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  beginning  to  think  there 
Is  no  other  way  to  control  the  budget,  no 
orderly  way.  There  really  is  no  priority 
way  to  vote,  because  we  do  not  want  such 
a  .system  here. 

I  still  cannot  vote  for  a  $19  billion  cut, 
as  explained  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
relevant  to  the  Issue.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  the  thesis  and  the  theory, 
but  I  want  him  to  know  why  I  will  not 
vote  for  his  amendment  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator,  my  seatmate  and  my  friend. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield'.'  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
.siana,  although  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 1  agree  v.holeheartedly  that  it  is 


needed  to  bring  fiscal  responsioLiity  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Moreover,  I  am  the  author  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  which 
would  require  a  balanced  budget  over  a 
2-year  fiscal  period.  However.  I  believe 
that  such  an  amendment  would  not  be 
proper  on  this  bill. 

While  I  fully  agree  with  the  substance 
of  the  amendment,  I  cannot  support  it 
at  this  time.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  do  so. 
I  hope  that  at  a  future  time,  if  it  is  not 
agreed  to  now,  I  can  join  the  Senator  on 
such  an  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  I  thir.k 
that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  should  re- 
member that  a  process  has  begim 
through  which  Congre.ss  can  take  back 
the  responsibility  for  budget  priorities. 
The  Joint  Study  Committee  was  set  uo. 
It  studied  the  problem.  It  recommended 
a  program.  We  are  waiting  for  Senator 
AIktcalf's  subcommittee  and  for  the 
House  to  act  on  the  recommended  pro- 
cedure. I  think  that  when  a  procedure  is 
approved  and  Congress  begins  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  responsible  budget- 
ary action,  many  of  these  rather  harsh 
proposals  will  become  unnecessary. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  objecti\e 
of  the  Senator,  that  we  must  get  control 
of  the  budgetary  process  and  that  we 
must  begin  to  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  But.  in  the  .spirit  of  this  particu- 
lar bill,  I  think  an  attempt  to  approach 
It  from  the  point  of  view  suggested  by 
the  Senator  is  not  the  right  way  to  do  it. 
So,  while  I  am  in  support  of  his  objective, 
I  must  oppose  the  amendment,  both  in 
view  of  the  procediu'e  that  is  already  on 
its  way  through  Congress  and  the  limi- 
tations of  this  particiHar  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici  I .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  'Virginia  such  time 
as  he  desires. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  favor  the 
concept  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. It  seems  to  me  that  sooner  or  later — 
the  .sooner  the  better— we  must  pet  to  a 
balanced  budget  concept.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue these  huge  deficits.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  suffering  by  tiiis.  The 
huge  deficits  arc  the  major  cause  for  the 
tremendous  inflation  that  is  eating  so 
heavily  into  the  paycheck  of  tlie  work- 
ingman  and  the  grocery  dollar  of  every 
liousev.ife. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  directed 
toward  helping  solve  the  question  of 
rampaging  inflation. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  a 
very  important  point,  I  think,  and  one 
that  must  be  considered.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
hna  would  consider  modifying  his  pro- 
posal to  make  it  effective  with  the  fi.scal 
year  1975— that  is,  with  the  new  budget 
which  will  be  submitted  by  the  admi'i- 
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istration  next  January.  Work  on  that 
budget  is  already  in  progress — that  is, 
the  fiscal  1975  budget.  I  would  think  that 
might  be  the  appropriate  time — some  7  or 
8  months  before  the  budget  is  sub- 
mitted— to  mandate  the  administration 
to  send  in  a  balanced  budget.  If  we 
apply  this  proposal  to  the  present  budget, 
it  has  already  been  under  consideration 
now  for  almost  fJ  months  and  a  new  fiscal 
year  bcjins  next  week,  and  I  think  it 
might  be  awkward  to  start  it  that 
quickly. 

If  the  Sen, i tor  would  be  willing  to 
modify  his  amendment,  to  mandate  the 
administration  to  bring  in  a  balanced 
budget  when  it  submits  its  new  budget 
in  January,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  be  a  very  he'ijful  and  desirable 
proijosal. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  'Virginia  that  not  only  will 
I  accept  that  modification,  but  also'  that 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  proposing  it. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  naive.  I  real- 
ize that  we  cannot  cure  in  a  day  what 
iias  been  done  to  the  peoi)ie  of  this  coun- 
try in  a  generation.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  to  start  .somewhere,  sometime. 
If  we  in  this  Chamber  and  those  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  do  not  start 
to  get  tliis  economy  in  shape,  then  I  am 
reminded.  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  ol  a  friend  of  mine 
who  was  riding  in  a  taxicab  past  the 
Archives  Building  one  night  recently. 

On  the  front  of  tiie  Archives  Building 
is  an  in.scription  whicli  reads.  "What  is 
past  is  prologue."  My  friend  inquired  of 
the  taxicab  driver:  "What  does  that 
mean?" 

The  taxi  driver  replied:  "You  ain't 
seen  nothin'yet." 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  if  we  do  not  act  to  get  the  Federal 
budget  in  line,  whether  it  is  today,  effec- 
tive June  30  of  this  year,  or  effective 
June  30  of  next  year,  "we  ain't  seen 
nothin'  yet."  m  terms  of  the  further  in- 
flation we  will  be  forcing  tlie  people  of 
.''America  to  endure. 

I  happily  accept  tlie  Senator's  sug- 
gested modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  necessary  to  modifv  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  so  modified 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
please  send  the  modification  to  the  desk? 
By  unanimous  consent,  it  is  not  part  of 
the  amendment,  but  it  is  needed  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  would  like  to  know  wiiat  tlie 
modification  is. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  it  is  to  make  the  effective 
date  effective  with  the  presentation  of 
the  new  budget,  the  fiscal  1975  budget, 
instead  of  the  1974  budget,  to  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana  addressed 
himself. 
The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  ndd  a  new  title  VI 
as  follows: 
•Sfc.  1.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
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the  non-trust  fund  e.xpenditures  of  the  gov- 
crnnicut  of  the  United  Stales  during  each 
fisral  year  shall  not  e.xceed  its  revenues  from 
all  non-trust  .source.s  for  such  year. 

Pec.  2.  lai  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  vear 
1975,  the  PreMdent  shp.II  submit  a  biid.;ct 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921.  as  amended,  in  which  non-trust  lund 
expenditures  do  not  exceed  non-trust  fund 
revenues  for  each  IXscal  year. 

(hi  The  provision.^  of  tliis  section  may  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  any  additional  revenues 
of  the  government  received  during'  a  fi.H'al 
y.-ur  rcsultini;  from  tax  legislation  enacted 
after  tiie  snbmis.sinn  of  tlie  biidcet  for  s;;ch 
Ti.  fal  vcar. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
.wdds  time? 

-Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
di.ninL;uijhed  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  How  niuch  time  docs  the 
Senator  de.^ire? 

Mr.  HANSEiV.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyomui;.:. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyomini;  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSE.\.  Mr.  President,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  philosophy,  the  idea  be- 
hind the  amendment  presently  before 
the  Senate  is  a  very  valid  one.  I  was 
wonderiim  if  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  would  consider 
a.sking  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated  and  that 
he  withdraw  his  amendment. 

My  purpo.se  in  doin^  that  is  that  a  lot 
of  us  agree  with  him  and  if  he  does  go 
ahead  with  the  vote  I  shall  vote  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  deceptive  on  our  part  to  have 
tlie  Record  go  out  from  here  today  that 
there  are  very  few  votes  in  favor  of  the 
idea  in  back  of  this  amendment,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  will  happen  if  we 
go  forward  with  the  vote,  because  as 
Senators  know,  there  are  a  number  of 
people  who  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  who  have  very  valid  rea- 
sons not  to  support  his  amendment  now. 
So  I  ask  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  if  he  would  consider 
asking  miLinimous  consent  to  having  va- 
c.ited  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  navs  and 
then  to  withdraw  his  amendment.  I 
would  hope  he  would  do  that.  I  have  no 
further  purpose  in  talking  longer.  I  think 
we  will  through  this  colloquy  reveal  to 
the  public  generally  a  little  "better  idea 
of  the  feeling  in  the  Senate  than  would 
go  out  if  we  pursued  the  vote  on  the 
amndment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 

Senator  from  North  Carolina  hear  the 

question  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming' 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  And  I  appreciate  the 

Senator's  position  and  suggestion. 

Really.  Mr.  President,  all  I  hoped  to 
do  this  afternoon  was  to  make  a  point, 
and  the  apparently  unanimous  agree- 
ment with  that  point  gives  me  hope  that 
we  can  get  going  on  a  duty  that  has  been 
too  long  delayed. 

Under  the  circumstances,  i  do  not  w  ish 
to  delay  the  Senate  on  this  day  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
request  for  the  yeas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  proceed  by  seeking  unanimous 
consent  for  the  withdrawal  of  his  amend- 
ment and  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  re- 
quest, therefore,  would  be  vitiated. 


Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  my  unanimous 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Xs  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senate  for  its 
attciition  on  a  matter  ot  extreme  im- 
IJortance  at  this  time. 

AMENnMtNT    NO.   234 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No  254.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tlini  the  Senator  from  New 
Jer.sey  'Mr.  C.asei.  the  Senator  from 
Utpli  'Mr.  Moss  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  D.ikotLi  -Mr.  McGovern-i.  mav  be 
added  r,..  cosoonsors. 

T!ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
amei'dments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un:inimous  consent  that  fitrther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
111  ihe  Recor,:. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  fallowing 
new  section. 

RENT   FREEZE 

Sr.c.       .  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  203 
the  following  new  section: 
•■;  203A.  Rent  freeze 

•■Immed;ately  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  issue  an  order 
freezing  rents,  in  accordatice  with  the  same 
provL-ions  of  Executive  Order  11723.  dated 
June  13.  1973.  which  apply  to  certain  prices 
for  commodities  and  services.  ' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
for  an  unanimous  con.sent  request  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  xMUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator.       , 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-! 
sent  tliat  Reed  Feldman  of  my  staff  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TO\\t:r.  Mr.  President    will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  \-ield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mike  Burns, 
chief  minority  coun.sel.  Committee  ori 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  be 
present  during  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu.setUs 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Parker  be 
permitted  the  ini\ileue  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  amendment 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  clerks  and  adminis- 
trative assistants  of  Senators  may  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  while 
this  measure  is  being  debated  and  voted. 
We  have  had  so  many  requests  made 
that  I  think  it  would  be  discriminating 
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not  to  have  the  privilege  extended  to 
every  Senator  for  his  aide  to  be  on  the 
floor,  if  he  cares  to  do  so. 

1  lie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.icction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  be  grlad  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement  v.itii  the  manager  of  the 
bill  on  amendment  No.  254  for  20  min- 
utes. 10  minutes  to  a  side,  if  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  be  lu  isjiy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Or  we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Wliy  not  make  it  15  min- 
utes on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  ^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  ^lmple  amendment.  What  it  does 
is  to  add  rent^  to  the  list  of  items  covered 
by  the  otherwise  coniijrehen.'ive  60-day 
price  freeze  announced  2  weeks  ago  by 
the  Pre^.ident.  Under  the  amendment, 
rents  would  be  fro^en  at  no  higher  levels 
than  those  charged  during  the  first  8 
days  of  June. 

Rents  are  a  traditional  and  significant 
comi)onent  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
and  it  makes  no  sense  to  impose  a  com- 
prehensive price  freeze  and  then  exempt 
rents. 

It  is  no  more  difficult  to  imijo^e  a  freeze 
on  rents  than  to  freeze  a  myriad  of  other 
prices  in  the  overall  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. In  fairness  to  the  consumer,  the 
logic  of  the  current  freeze  compels  a 
freeze  on  rents,  along  with  all  the  other 
commodities  and  services  whose  prices 
are  frozen. 

The  two  rationales  used  by  the  admin- 
istration to  exclude  rents  from  the  freeze 
are  no  longer  operative.  First,  the  ad- 
ministration argued  that  the  rent  com- 
ponent of  the  CPI  had  shown  steady  im- 
provement under  phase  III.  with  the 
monthly  increases  declining  from  0.6  in 
February  to  0.5  in  March  to  0.4  in  April. 
But  the  May  figure  of  0.5,  announced  last 
week,  ended  that  tidy  progre.ssion. 

Second,  the  administration  argued 
that  rent  is  a  local  problem  and  should  be 
left  to  local  action.  But,  as  every  Sen- 
ator's mail  shows,  rent  inflation  is  also  a 
national  problem,  an  endemic  part  of  our 
sick  national  economy. 

Rents  were  included  in  the  August 
1971  freeze,  and  the  case  for  freezing 
rents  is  stronger  today  that  it  was  in  1971, 
since  rents  have  been  rising  30  percent 
more  rapidly  under  phase  III  than  they 
rose  during  the  comparable  period  before 
the  1971  freeze. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  relating  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s 
f  oUow.s : 

RENT  COMPONENT  OF  CONSUVlR  PRICE  INDEX 


Incf»a5e 

PefCPnt 

annual 

Index 

Absolute 

rate 
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113.9 
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3.2 

April 

114.4 

.5 

5.3 
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.3 

3.1 
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..        115.2 

.5 

5l2 
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122.6 
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123.5 

.5 

.6 
.5 
.4 
.5 

5.0 
5.9 
4.9 
3.9 

4.9 

Total 

2.5 

5.0 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
were  to  take  the  1971  freeze  and  pro- 
ject it  as  an  annual  rate,  it  would  show 
a  3.8  percent  incrca.se  for  rent  for  the  5 
months  preceding  that  freeze.  If  we  take 
phase  III  throu!;ii  May,  and  project  it  at 
an  annual  rate,  the  increase  would  be 
5.0  percent.  Tiius.  rents  were  rising  30 
percent  more  rapidly  before  the  recent 
freeze  than  in  1971,  when  rents  were  in- 
cluded m  the  freeze. 

Finally,  if  rents  remain  cxemijt  from 
the  freeze,  landlords  will  enjoy  an  un- 
justified bonus  of  windfall  profits,  since 
tlie  iH'ices  of  all  the  goods  and  .services 
that  landlords  purchase  are  covered  by 
the  freeze. 

Mr.  President,  for  tho.se  reasons  I  h.opc 
'liat  rents  will  be  included  in  the  price 
freeze.  I  think  it  is  imiiortant  as  far  as 
equity  for  the  American  consumer  is  con- 
cerned and  I  believe  it  is  important  in 
terms  of  meeting  the  problems  of  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  re- 
mainfleri  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  to  me  time  in 
opposition? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  rent  con- 
trols detiM'  the  investment  of  new  capital 
in  tiie  construction  of  and  rehabilitation 
of  rental  units,  and  thereby  create  fur- 
tlier  rental  unit  shortages  and  rent  in- 
crease pressures;  and  second,  rent  con- 
trols normally  do  not  allow  adequate  in- 
creases to  cover  capital  and  .service  main- 
tenance and  improvement  costs,  with  the 
result  that  the  quality  of  the  existing 
rental  stock  and  rental  services  declines 
relatively,  and  and  usually  absolutely. 

The  adverse  impact  of  rent  controls  on 
rental  unit  supply  and  quality  is  ob- 
viously not  in  the  long-run  interests  of 
tlie  affected  tenants,  and  it  was  effec- 
tively the  committee's  judgment  that 
such  results  should  be  avoidi  d  and  otlier 
means  of  alleviating  rent  incre.ise  pres- 
sures on  low  and  middle  income  tenants 
be  exi)lored.  The  problem  is  actually  one 
of  income  transfer,  which  is  a  problem 
normally  dealt  with  by  tax-financed,  di- 
rect governmental  transfers  to  the  af- 
fected Individuals.  In  the  case  of  rent 
controls,  however,  this  transfer  is  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlord-investor, 
and  the  effect  of  such  an  income  trans- 
fer is  simply  to  drive  away  investment 
that  is  badly  needed  in  the  rental  hous- 
ing sector. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  will  .soon 


be  reviewing  and  recommending  some  re- 
vision of  the  present  housing  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
v.ithin  a  short  time,  which  will  have  the 
goal  of  increasing  the  supply  of  and  the 
quahty  of  housing  stock  in  this  country, 
and  its  accessibility  to  all  income  groups. 
Tlie  pre-ent  supply  trend  in  housing 
units  is  favo'-able.  with  net  additions  to 
the  Nation's  housing  stock,  aiier  house- 
hold formations,  i-unning  around  a  mil- 
lion per  year  on  the  averace.  not  includ- 
ing t!ie  hall-million  mobile  homes  pro- 
duced per  year.  The  encouragement  of 
this  favorable  supply  situation,  rather 
than  its  discouragement  with  rent  con- 
trols, would  help  relieve  any  rent  increase 
pre'-sures  that  exist  because  of  low  va- 
cancy rates. 

The  committee  also  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
evaluated  the  rent  increase  .situation 
around  the  country  since  phase  III  went 
into  effect,  and  has  determined  that 
there  is  no  national  problem  of  excessive 
rent  increases.  There  are  a  few  areas  of 
very  tight  housing  markets,  such  as  tho 
Wa.shington,  D.C.,  area  and  the  Nortiiern 
New  Jersey  area,  where  some  increases 
have  been  .substantial,  but  for  the  most 
part  aroimd  the  country  increases  have 
been  modest  and  would  be  cost- justified 
under  phase  II  rules. 

Any  severe  local  problem  of  rent  in- 
creases due  to  very  low  rental  vacancy 
rates  could  be  handled,  if  desired,  by 
state  or  local  authorities,  who  would  be 
the  appropriat€  authorities  to  determine 
whether  local  iMiorities  are  such  that 
long-term  investment  in  rental  uJiits 
should  be  sacrificed  for  the  short#-uii 
cost-of-living  restraint  represented 
rent  controls.  These  authorities  \i 
also  be  the  appropriate  authoritij 
consider  the  alternatives  of  ar 
governmental  income  transfer 
to  i^rovide  cash  relief  to  affected 
in  order  to  avoid  the  diseconomies  re- 
sulting from  attempting  such  an  income 
transfer  via  rent  controls. 

Finally,  the  committee  recognized  that 
if.  for  any  local  or  national  emergency 
situation,  the  administration  feels  chat 
the  reimposition  of  rent  controls  locally 
or  nationally  is  justified,  the  authority  to 
so  impose  them  still  exists  in  the  Act,  and 
the  Administration  could  exercise  that 
authority  at  any  time. 

The  matter  of  rent  controls  came  up 
during  the  consideration  last  .April  of  the 
extension  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  and  in  the  committee  the  proposal 
to  add  rent  controls  or  to  make  rent 
controls  mandatory  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  8.  a  tie  vote.  The  matter  was, 
of  course,  brought  up  on  the  floor  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment,  and  the  vote  in 
favor  of  it  was  50  to  48. 

However,  when  we  went  to  confer- 
ence, our  bill  had  added  substantially  to 
what  the  House  bill  contained.  We  added 
much  more  in  the  way  of  strictures  and 
mandate  than  the  House  did,  but  the 
only  significant  matter  on  which  the 
House  would  not  recede  on  the  Senate 
bill  was  the  matter  of  rent  controls,  and 
the  House  was  adamant  on  the  matter  of 
rent  controls  and  would  not  recede  on 
that  although  it  receded  on  almo.':t 
everything  else  to  the  Senate. 
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Therefore,  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  House  there  were 
several  record  votes — I  think  there  were 
three  on  the  question  of  rent  controls — 
and  rent  controls  were  in  each  iiistance 
defeated  decisively  in  the  Hou.se.  I  think 
It  will  be  recognized  this  amendment 
would  not  get  past  the  House.  Of  course, 
not  being  a  germane  amendment,  I  am 
sure  a  point  of  order  would  prevail 
against  it.  but  on  the  merits  it  should 
be  defeated,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  germane  and  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  would  not  accept  it, 
and  therefore  we  are  engaging  in  a  fu- 
tile exercise  in  trying  to  pass  legislation 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  half  a  minute 
further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  respect 
to  the  general  consent  order  earlier  en- 
tered in  connection  with  the  allowance 
of  Senators'  staffs  on  the  floor,  that  dur- 
ing the  remaining  debate  on  the  bill,  any 
Senator  who  has  an  amendment  pending 
may  have  one  member  of  his  staff  on 
the  floor  during  the  pendency  of  that 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENTNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
.spbnse  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  first  of  all  as  to  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  there 
was  some  justification  for  the  reluctance 
to  accept  rent  controls  as  part  of  the 
general  economic  program,  since  up  until 
May.  the  increases  in  tlie  rent  index  were 
declining.  Now,  as  the  figures  for  May 
reveal,  there  has  been  a  new  deteriora- 
tion in  rent.  Therefore,  in  view  of  this 
situation,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept 
this  amendment,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  Hou.se  will  examine  it  in  light  of  the 
current  upward  trend. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  argument 
put  forth  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  on 
the  prospect  of  shortages,  I  would  note 
that  the  administration  rejected  similar 
arguments  in  1971.  when  rents  were  in- 
cluded in  the  freeze.  The.se  are  not  new 
arguments.  They  have  been  around  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  administra- 
tion rejected  those  arguments  in  1971. 
when  the  freeze  was  enacted  that  year. 
The  result  was  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able saving  to  those  who  pay  rent.  Also. 
the  rent  freeze  was  helpful  in  bringing 
an  additional  measure  of  control  over 
inflation.  Those  same  arf-Uinents  are  jus- 
tified this  afternoon. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
explain  what  changes  have  taken  place 
between  1971  and  1973  to  justify  his  re- 
jection of  the  freeze  today. 

The  argument  o\er  shortages  applies 
to  many  products.  At  the  present  time, 
many  people  in  the  d.\iiy  industry  are 
complaining  about  the  freeze.  The  .same 
may  be  true  in  other  areas  of  applica- 
tion of  the  freeze.  If  there  is  .serious 
hard.ship.  the  administration  can  provide 
for  an  exemption  for  such  a  case,  but 
tiiere  is  no  justification  for  an  across-the- 
board  exemption  of  rent.  If  there  were 
a  hard.ship  in  a  ditlicult  situation  over 
rent,   an   exemption   could   be   justified 


under  a  rent  fi-eeze,  and  the  administra- 
tion could  act. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  rent 
as  a  key  item  of  the  consumer  price 
index  .should  be  included  in  the  freeze. 
There  are  several  key  items,  and  rent  is 
one  of  the  items  of  great  importance  and 
significance  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country.  If  we  do  not  freeze 
rent,  we  do  not  have  a  comprehensive 
price  freeze. 

I  v.ould  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  stated  that 
an  amendment  of  this  sort  was  added 
to  a  bill  out  of  the  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  a  matter  of  this  sort: 
and.  on  the  aiiprojiriate  bill,  the  House 
would  not  agree  to  it. 

If  the  House  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  amendment  when  it 
was  on  the  right  bill,  with  the  right 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  it.  I 
would  think  there  would  be  far  less 
chance  of  prevailing  upon  the  House  to 
accept  it  when  we  put  it  on  a  bill  to 
which  is  not  germane.  Not  only  that  but 
we  would  be  in  the  position  of  going  to 
conference  with  a  House  committee  that 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
vision which  was  sponsored  by  a  Senate 
committee  that  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  it. 

I  believe  we  have  this  bill  loaded  with 
enough  impediments  right  now  that  it 
is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  enact.  I 
would  hope  it  is  not  further  burdened 
with  measures  that  will  make  it  very 
difficult  to  resolve  this  problem. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  feels  his 
amendment  would  be  of  much  help  to  a 
great  number  of  poor  and  depressed 
working  families,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  achieved  in  this  fashion. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate,  if  it  wishes  to  try  to  act  again 
in  this  regard,  would  go  through  the 
committee  that  has  jurisdiction.  If  tho.se 
who  do  not  have  jurisdiction  cannot  en- 
act it.  I  predict  that  it  would  be  beyond 
the  power  of  those  who  do  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  do  so. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
certainly  be  my  intention,  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
that  no  lea.sor  shall  take  retaliatory  ac- 
tion against  any  le^see  who  is  exercising 
any  rights  accorded  to  him  under  the 
amendment  or  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  action 
taken  against  any  lessee  if  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  The  lessor  sliould  not 
retaliate  against  a  les.see  who  is  trying  to 
exercise  a  right  that  has  been  accejjted 
and  recognized  by  the  Congress. 

That  certainly  would  be  my  intention 
as  a  proiionent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ma.s.sachu.setls  'Mr.  Kkn-nedy)  to  insure 
that  tenants  who  have  protested  illegal 
rent  increa.ses  in  good  faith  are  not  pe- 
nalized by  the  continued  failure  of  the 


Cost  of  Living  Council  and  its  agents  to 
pursue  cases  of  retaliatory  eviction  and 
harassment  of  tenants. 

When  the  phase  II  economic  program, 
which  included  rent  control,  was  ended, 
the  Co.-t  of  Living  Council  made  no  for- 
mal written  provi'-ion  in  its  regulations 
to  inotcct  ter.ants  Many  tenant.-  imme- 
diately experienced  exorbitant  rent  in- 
creases. Still  others  were  harassed  by 
landlords,  and  some  were  evicted,  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts  to  receive  just 
treatment  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Cases  of  retaliatory  action  are.  in 
some  areas,  still  tied  up  in  the  courts. 
Others  are  under  consideration  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  which  .so  far  has 
done  little  to  remedy  the  situation. 

On  June  4  I  wrote  to  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Livmg  Council.  Dr.  John  Dunlop. 
and  brought  to  his  attention  a  case  of 
retaliatory  eviction  that  is  iiending  here 
in   Wa'ihington.  DC. 

During  the  phase  II  economic  pro- 
gram Mr.  Steven  Spingarn  protested  a 
rent  increase.  Subsequently  he  received 
an  eviction  notice.  He  fought  the  evic- 
tion, and  the  matter  was  resolved,  not 
by  the  Government  which  had  responsi- 
bility, but  by  the  local  landlord-tenant 
council. 

Mr.  Spingarn  became  quite  active  in 
the  tenant  movement  because  of  his  ex- 
perience. He  was  especially  active  after 
the  phase  II  program  was  abruptly  ter- 
nunated.  As  a  result  of  his  activity — and 
particularly  as  a  result  of  his  initial  pha,<e 
II  complaint— Mr.  Spingarn  received 
another  eviction  notice  which  soon  will 
take  effect. 

The  matter  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Dunlop  and  urged  him  to  take  action  to 
protect  Air.  Spingarn  and  others  simi- 
larly situated,  as  he  earher  promised  the 
Council  would  do.  In  fact  the  Council 
has  done  nothing  to  protect  tenants. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der ol  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.-si.-iant  legi.slaiive  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
BinE.N-i  and  Lie  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Ci.ARK'  are  absent  on  official  bu«ine-s. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississii^pi  (Mr.  Stennis>  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  tiiat.  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Ci.^KK'  v.ould  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  rc.'^uit  was  announced— yeas  47. 
nays  50.  as  follows: 


|No    243 

Leg.l 

YE.\S- 

-IT 

Aboun/k 

Ciise 

H.i^kcll 

Aik.'ii 

Chill's 

H.iih.-.vav 

Buker 

Ch\irch 

Hiicici  lesion 

B;r  h 

rraustoii 

HlKhpS 

Bible 

E.i:;!eton 

Huir.phriv 

Br.H.ko 

Fiilbri'.4hl 

Inline 

Burdu  k 

dravel 

.I.icksor 

f.imi"U 

H.irike 

J.(MtS 
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Kennedy 

Moss 

Both 

Mau'nuson 

Muskle 

Schwelker 

Mansfield 

Nelson 

Stafford 

McGee 

Pastore 

Stevenson 

McGovern 

Pearson 

Svmlngton 

MetcaU 

Pell 

Tunney 

Mondale 

Proxmire 

Williams 

M^iuoya 

Ribicoff 

NAYS— 50 

Allen 

Eastland 

McClure 

b.ir;lctt 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

BrnU 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Bcilmon 

J'ont: 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Gold  water 

Percy 

Bentsea 

Griffin 

Randolph 

Brock 

Giirnev 

Sax  be 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Scott.  Pa. 

Bvrd. 

Hart 

Scott.  Va. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Bvrd,  Robert  C.  Helms 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hullint,'S 

Taft 

Cotton 

Hrxiska 

Talmadu'e 

Curtis 

Johnst^jn 

Thurmond 

Dole 

l-OWA 

T'lwer 

Domcnicl 

Mathias 

Weirker 

Duminick 

McClelUin 

Young 

NOT  VOTING 

3 

Bulen 

Clark 

rftcnnis 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  \va.s  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  262 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  262. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

Sfc.  .  lai  Section  56  of  the  IiUernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  imposition 
of  minimum  ta.x  lor  ta.\  preferences)  l.s 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  .sub,,ec'ion  (a)  and 
liiserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■  I  a )  In  General. — In  addition  to  the  other 
t.^xes  Imposed  by  tht.s  chapter,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  respect 
to  the  income  of  every  person,  a  tax  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  the  sum  of  the  iienis  of  tax  prefer- 
ence exceeds  S^O.OOO.";  and 

i2)  by  striking  out  stibsect ion  ic). 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec:  ion 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  bcp;iniiing  after 
the  date  of  the  ei^actment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tiie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Bayh,  Senator  Muskie,  Senator 
Nelson,  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
whose  names  are  printed  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
strengthen  the  minimum  tax  by  eliminat- 
ing the  so-called  deduction  for  taxes 
paid,  which  ha£  become  one  of  the  larg- 
est, most  notorious  and  least  justified 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  income«tax  law. 
On  the  basis  of  estimates  for  the  current 
calendar  year,  the  amendment  will  gen- 
erate increased  tax  revenues  totaling 
S580  million,  based  on  a  $330  million  in- 
crease in  individual  income  tax  liability 
and  a  $250  million  increase  in  corporate 
income  tax  liability. 

The  minimum  tax  is  the  imaginative 
tcphnique  enacted  by  Congress  as  part 
ol  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  in  an  ef- 
fort to  insure  that  all  citizens  with  sub- 
stantial income  would  pay  at  least  some 
tax  on  their  income,  thereby  ending  the 
gross  tax  inequity  by  which  thousands 
of  wealthy  taxpayers  were  able  to  use 


the  loopholes  in  existing  law  to  avoid 
large  amounts  of  taxes  they  ought  to  pay, 
or  even  to  avoid  taxes  altogether. 

In  effect,  the  minimum  tax  is  supposed 
to  be  a  "bucket  under  a  sieve."  It  is  de- 
signed to  impose  a  modest  tax  on  all  in- 
come that  slips  otherwi.se  untaxed 
through  the  many  loopholes  in  the  ex- 
isting Revenue  Code.  If  the  minimum  tax 
fulfills  its  function,  no  one  with  substan- 
tial income  would  be  able  to  avoid  pay- 
ing a  fair  share  of  taxes  on  his  income. 

Unfortunately,  the  minimum  tax  does 
not  adequately  fulfill  its  function.  In 
1970,  the  first  full  year  of  operation,  the 
revenue  yield  was  a  paltry  $117  million, 
compared  to  an  anticipated  yield  of  $290 
million  when  it  was  enacted  in  1969. 
Thanks  to  the  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions written  .n  at  the  beginning  and  in 
subsequent  years,  the  minimum  tax  is 
itself  a  loophole-ridden  tax — minimum 
in  impact  as  well  as  name.  As  such,  the 
minimum  tax  is  the  most  aptly  named 
provision  in  the  tax  laws.  Instead  of  being 
a  "bucket  under  a  sieve."  it  is  instead 
simj)ly  another  sieve  under  the  existing 
SiCve. 

I  call  this  particular  deduction  the 
"Executive  Suite"  loophole,  because  it  al- 
lows highly  paid  executives  to  use  their 
large  salaries  to  shelter  lar^'e  amounts  of 
tax  preference  income  against  the  mini- 
mum tax.  Surely,  simply  because  a 
wealthy  individual  pays  taxes  on 'his  sal- 
ary just  hke  everybody  else,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  taxes  he  pays  should  give 
him  free  entry  to  the  "loophole  club"  by 
allowing  him  to  amass  large  amounts  of 
sheltered  income,  free  not  only  from  the 
regular  tax.  but  from  the  minimum  tax 
as  well. 

For  1971,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available.  $163  million 
in  niinimum  tax  was  paid  on  total  re- 
ported tux  preference  income  of  $6.2 
billion,  yielding  an  average  effective 
minimum  tax  rate  of  only  2.63  percent, 
even  though  the  statutory  rate  is  10 
percent. 

Further,  of  the  98,000  individuals  who 
reported  tax  preferences,  74,000  paid  no 
minimum  tax  at  all.  even  though  they 
had  tax  preference  income  of  nearly  $4 
billion.  And,  of  the  remaining  24,000  in- 
dividuals who  actually  paid  some  mini- 
mum tax  on  their  preferences  totaling 
more  than  $2  billion,  the  minimum  tax 
they  paid  was  at  an  effective  rate  of  only 
4.13  percent.  Thus.  75  percent  of  the  in- 
dividuals, with  36  percent  of  the  total 
reported  tax  preference  income,  escaped 
the  minimum  tax  altogether. 

In  large  part,  the  reason  for  this  enor- 
mous avoidance  of  the  minimum  tax  is 
the  deduction  allowed  for  regular  taxes 
paid.  Thus,  the  minimum  tax  works  rea- 
sonably well  in  the  case  of  individuals 
who  pay  little  or  no  regular  taxes,  but  it 
contains  a  gaping  loophole  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  pay  substantial  regu- 
lar taxes.  To  me,  there  is  no  justification 
for  allowing  this  loophole  in  the  mini- 
mum tax  to  remain  open.  Simple  tax  jus- 
tice requires  that  the  minimum  tax  be 
applicable  even-handedly  to  all  prefer- 
ence income.  The  amendment  we  are 
proposing  today  will  achieve  that  result 


by  eliminating  the  deduction  for  taxes 
paid,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  of  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

^TI^•IMt•M  1.\-x. — Kennedy-Bayh-Nelson- 

MusKiE  Amendment  2G2  to  the  Debt  Ceil- 
ing Bill 

Purpo.ie:  Repeal  the  step  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  minimum  tax  which  currently 
allows  a  deduction  for  other  taxes  paid. 

Explanation:  The  minimum  tax  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Ac:  of  1969.  in  an  effort  to  guarantee  that 
persons  with  substantial  amounts  of  un- 
taxed inconw  would  pay  at  least  a  modest 
tax  on  that  income.  As  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  1969,  a  5':  tax  would 
be  paid  on  income  from  tax  preferences,  A 
floor  amendment  raised  the  rate  to  10' ^  and 
added  a  deduction  for  regular  taxes  paid.  A 
1970  Senate  floor  amendment  allowed  a  7- 
year  carry  over  of  the  deduction.  Under  the 
niinimum  tax  in  present  law,  a  person  ij 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  10':  on  the  sum  of  his 
income  from  tax  preferences,  less  a  $30,000 
exclusion  and  less  the  amount  of  regular  in- 
come tax  owed,  including  the  carry  over. 

Amendment  No.  262  would  eliminate  the 
deduction  and  carry  over  for  taxes  pa:d, 
which  has  allowed  largp  numbers  of  taxpay- 
er.s  to  avoid  the  minimum  tax  completely, 
even  though  they  have  large  amounts  of  in- 
come from  tax  loopholes.  In  practice,  the  cur- 
rent deduction  is  an  "Executive  Suite"  loop- 
hole, since  one  of  its  principal  effects  is  to 
allow  high  salaried  executives  to  use  the 
large  amount  of  regular  taxes  they  pay  as 
an  offset  against  income  ihey  receive  from 
tax  loopholes, 

A                                  Example  B 

Loophole   income $100,000  $100,000 

Regular  tax  on  salary.       100,000  0 

Base     for     minimum  

tax    0  100,000 

Minimum   tax 0  10.000 

Individual  A,  who  has  $100,000  in  Income 
from  tax  preferences  and  pays  $100,000  in 
regular  taxes  on  his  salary,  owes  no  minimum 
tax.  Individual  B,  who  has  $100,000  In  income 
from  the  same  tax  preferences,  but  who  pays 
no  regular  taxes,  owes  a  minimum  tax  of 
$10,000.  The  minimum  tax  should  operate 
equally  on  individuals  A  and  B,  yet  the  de- 
duction for  taxes  paid  gives  A  an  unfair 
benefit  over  B.  Amendment  262  would  equal- 
ize the  two  cases  by  insuring  that  A  pays  a 
minimum  tax  on  his  loophole  income.  In 
effect,  the  amendment  requires  equal  treat- 
ment of  the  rich. 

Current  operation  of  minimum  tax: 

Individuals — In  1971,  24,000  individuals 
paid  $163  million  in  minimum  tax  on  loop- 
hole income  of  $3.9  billion,  for  an  effective 
tax  rate  of  4,1 '    . 

But.  74,000  other  individuals  paid  no  mini- 
mum tax  at  all  on  loophole  income  of  $2.2 
billion.  Thus,  the  overall  effective  rate  of  the 
minimum  tax  on  individuals  is  2.6':,  com- 
pared to  the  statutory  rate  of  10':  . 

Corporations — (less  precise  data  avail- 
able)— In  1970.  6,000  corporations  paid  $280 
million  in  minimum  tax  on  loophole  Income 
of  $4,1  billion,  for  an  effective  rate  of  6.7',. 
But  75,000  corporations  paid  no  minimum 
tax  at  all  on  loophole  income  of  $1.6  billion. 
Thus,  the  overall  effective  rate  of  the  mini- 
mum tax  on  corporations  is  about  4.8^. 

Revenue  Gain  from  Amendment  262  (1972 
figurea)  :  $580  million  ($330  million  from  in- 
dividuals; $250  million  from  corporations). 
The  distribution  of  the  gain  Irom  Individ- 
uals is : 
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pugnant  to  the  foundation  of  our  so- 
Adjusted  gross  income  aiiected      incieasetax  ciety— that   a   Citizen's   contribution   to 

. — society  match  his  abihly  to  contribute. 

$0  10  $5  000  I  have  detailed  the  workings  of  unfair 

55,000  io$i6,'6o"o"'"."!!"Il]""""Il!]!!''';"".I.'.'IIII."!  provis:ions  in  the  tax  code  in  statements 

JiU.OOO  to  $20,000  - hefore  the  Wnv--  nnri   TJpiit;  Pnmmiltne 

$20,000  to  $50.000 11,000        $4,000,000  "^^"^^   me   vva\.  aiKi  lutaus  Yummuice 

550  000  to  1100,000  .   .     .     22,000       28.000,000  and  m  statements  in   this  Chamber.   I 

5RW.00  and  over —     30,000      299,000,000  have  examined  the  tax  code  and  inlro- 

Total 63,000      330.000.000  duced  legiolalion  to  correct  many  of  these 

inequitic- — the  Tax  Relcrm  Act  of  1973 

Major    preferences   subject    to    minimvm  'S.    1439)    which    would    rai  e    approxi- 

tax— Excess  investment  interest,  accelerated  m-  tcly  $18  bihion  in  new  rcdcrr,!  revenue 

dopr:ciation  on  real  property,  accelerated  de-  in  1074  v,ithout  increasing  the  tax  bur- 

rreciation  on  per.onai  property  subject  to  dcn  on  low-  and  middlc-income  Ameri- 

a  iiLt  lease,  amortization  of  ccrtiiied  pollu-  c:iis.  I  have  hoi;es  that  thorou,:?!!  tax  re- 

liou  control  faciiit.cs.  amoriizaiion  of  rail-  form,  along  lines  01  the  bill  I  have  in- 

ro.td  rolling  stock,  stock  options,  reserves  for  tvoduccd,  will  finallv  be  enacted  by  this 

lo-scs  on  had  debts  of  li!:ancial  instiiut;o:',s,  /•.,^,Tf,,.p„_ 
de  ;ie; ion,  capital  p.ains,  ai'd  amortization  of        ',^;'""'"  ,  ^       ,     ^ 

cu-thr-job  tr.Tinini;  and  child  care  facilities  The      omcnament      before      us.      to 

Major  prcf.ruuvs  not  .■iiibjrct  to  viiniinum  Strengthen  the  minimum  tax,  is  a  first 

far— Interest  on  state  and  local  governn-ici.i  step.  Under  current  la'X,  the  minimum 

bo:ids,   i.ita;:gi'.)le  drilling  and   d.ve!op;r.c:it  tax  applies  to  nine  items  of  tax  1,'icier- 

expensos.  interest  and  t.-.xes  during  coii'i-ruc-  ence:  First,  accelerated  det^rcciaiion  on 

tion  p:riod  of  real  e.stat-.  invrstni:nt  credit,  j^^-,!  pro'^crtv:  sccjnd.  accelerated  dcpre- 

gaiu  on  property  iraiis'ened  at  death    gam  ^.^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^..^^  personal  property; 

oa  appreci.iled  propL-rtv  riven  to  chant V.  ^i  ■   j       .      ,  .■  t        .,-     j      i   •• 

Su7n:nary-Tno   dcduc.io:i   for   ta:.es  paid  third,    stock    options;    fourth,    depletion 

was  added  bv  a  Senate  fioor  p.m.c:\au.e:.t  i  :  i^-llowances;    filih.   capital   gains;    sixth, 

19GD.  and  it'i:;  appropriate  that  It  iio'.v  bo  S'^r'cial  r,ir.o--li-T  t .en  .i  :-.cj"iUt;on  roinrol 

r.'pealej  by  a  s^'n.tto  floor  anT^  ulnieiu.  Pre-  facilities;   .'cvnth,  special  amortisation 

viou.j  minimum  t.ix  amendments  d?fe.ited  on  of  railro:'d  rolling  stock;  ciphth.  bad  debt 

the  Senate  floor  have  aUo  included  chani-es  reserves  for  banks;   rnd   ninth,  special 

in  the  tax  preferer.ces,  in  the  $30,000  ex-  amortisation  for  job  training  rnd  cliild 

cmntion.  aiid   in   the  rate  of  the   minimum  ,    ,.„   ,,    m.;^      n-i       ^ 

tux'.  Amendment  £62  v.ouid  affect  o:.ly  the  ^-  «^  facilities.  The  maximum  tax,  at  a 

deduction  for  taxe.,  paid    the  most  flagr.Aiit  '■'■te  of   10  percent.  1.5  imposed  on   tlK-^-e 

ii:id  if.xst  justiiiabie  loophole  in  then.i.ii-  i'ems  of  prcicrcntial  income,  v.ith  tiiree 

mum  tax.  The   tax  has   w:rkcd   reasonably  deductions  allov^cd:  a  $30,000  exclusion; 

well  in  the  ca.se  of  pcr.sons  who  pay  little  the  deduction  of  all  Federal  t::xes  paid 

or  no  re.-ular  tax.  and  the  Senate  sh.ould  in  the  current  vear;  and  the  carrv-for- 

clo.se  the  loophole  that  allows  those  already  ^^ard  of  anv  excess  of  these  Fed.^ial  tax 

paying  regular  taxes  to  escape  the  minimum  deductions  from  the  7  previous  years. 

Tiie  amenciment   v.'e  are  considering 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  todav  would  rcp-cal  wh't  is  perhaps  th? 

.such  time  as  I  have  remaining  to  the  most  illo^iical  and  solf-dcfcatin,'  of  the.'"-e 

Senator  from  Maine.  deductions  from  the  niriimum  tax:  the 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Preident,  I  com-  deduction  rllowablc  for  •'re:ular"  ta.xes 

mend  the  e.Tort  of  Senator  Kennedy  in  paid.  The  reason  for  the  minimum  tax  is 

introducing    this    amendment    to    bring  that  Congress  jud.^-ed  that  the  taxes  p.Tid 

about   a    much    needed    reform   of    tlic  on  those  preferential  items  were  too  low. 

minimum  tax.  Along  v.ith  IC  other  Een-  It  makes  little  sense  to  allow  a  further 

ators,   I   cosponsored   this   amendment,  escape    from    the    taxation,    under    the 

because    I   bJievo    that    Congress    must  minimum  tax,  by  allowing  an  unrchtted 

begin  now  the  difficult  proce.'s  of  bring-  deduction  for  taxes  paid  on  normal  in- 

in't  fairness  to  our  tax  code.  come. 

Our  tax  ,-y?tem  is  sadly  replete  v.ith         Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  work  of 

unfairne.'-s.  For  in,-tance.  even  alter  the  Senator  Kennedy  in  bringing  this  issue 

minimum  tax  and  other  welcome  reforms  before  tlie  Senate  today.  I  urge  that  the 

vere  enacted  in   the   1969  Tax  Reiorm  Senate  adopt  tliis  amendment,  as  a  fust 

Act.  tlie  Trcamry  Department  acknowl-  small  step  toward  thorough  reform  of 

ed":d  that  107  persons  v.ith  earnings  over  our  tax  system. 

S200.000  paid  iio  1970  income  taxes.  And         Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  Presid'^nt.  I  want 

aI:nost   400   persons   with   incomes   over  to   express   appreciation   to   the   distin- 

$100,000  that  year  aKo  avoided  Federal  guished    Senator    from    Maine    for    Iiis 

income  taxes  altogether.  A  few  individ-  statement.  He  has  been  one  of  the  real 

iials  paid  no  taxes  even  though  they  had  leaders   in   the   Senate   for   tax   relorm 

hicomes  of  more  than  $1  million.  and.  as  iie  mention-d.  has  appeared  be- 

Our  taxes  tail  hard  and  heavy  on  the  fore   the   Ways  and  Means  Committee 

vast    bulk   of   low-    and   middle-income  and  on  the  Senate  floor  to  outline  in 

Americans,  on  the  men  and  women  who.se  con.siderable    det;iil    a   program    of    tax 

only  source  of  income  is  the  wa.ie  they  equity    and   fairness   for   all    t.ixpaying 

work  for,  or  the  earnings  of  small  fam-  Americans.    I    commend    him    for    tlie 

ily-owned  stores,  workshops,  and  farms,  leadership  he  has  shown  in  this  area,  as 

But  the  tax  code  too  often  treats  the  in  so  many  others, 
wealthy   more   generously.   Tax   prefer-         Mr.  Pre.-4dent.  I  withhold  the  remain- 

ences— imexamined  and  increasingly  un-  der  of  my  time. 

.lust— have  made  it  pos!<ible  for  a  well-         Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  long 

to-do  minority  to  pay  less  than  a  fair  advocated  that  we  have  a  minimum  in- 

share  of  the  tax  burden.  The  weaknesses  come  tax.  This  luoposal  is  aimed  at  those 

oi"  the  law  have  given  birth  to  a  myriad  of  who.  to  a  con,-iderable  degree,  are  doing 

institutionalized  tax  dodges  most  of  them  things  that  we  want  to  encourage  them 

technically  legal,  and  most  of  them  re-  to  do.  We  have  provisions  in  the  tax  Liw 


to  encourage  people  to  pronde  new  jobs. 

new  opportunities  for  people,  to  make  in- 
vestments, and  to  take  risks  witii  their 
money  in  ways  that  will  expand  the  econ- 
omy and  enhance  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  We  iiave  !)ro\isions  that  en- 
cour;'ge  people  to  contribute  to  educa- 
tion, to  ch.trity,  and  to  religion.  When 
IJcople  do  a  great  ntmiber  oI  things  that 
we  have  deliberately  sou'i,ht  to  encour- 
age them  to  do  under  the  tax  lavs,  that 
rcdtices  their  tax  liabiiitv. 

We  cannot  very  veil  have  it  i;olh 
ways.  We  cannot  pur.-ue  tlie  concept  that 
on  a  given  amoant  of  income,  everyone 
must  pay  the  s  iine  tax,  and  at  tiie  same 
time  have  incentives  m  the  tax  law  whie-ii 
iiave  been  inrladed  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
o'uy  end  encouraee  people  to  do  things 
tliat  v,e  would  hke  very  much  for  them 
to  do.  such  as  pro\iding  new  opportuni- 
ties and  cxjjanding  the  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion, by  granting  them  favorable  tax 
treatment  if  they  do  what  v.e  are  trying 
to  encourage. 

But  we  can  certainly  say,  as  I  have  ad- 
vocated for  .'cvcral  years  now.  that  e\en 
though  a  person  does  a  great  number  of 
things  that  Government  policy  seeks  to 
encourage,  he  .'liould.  nc-veriheleis.  i;ay 
a  cert.! in  amount  of  income  tax. 

Now  we  have  made  a  start  in  that  ca- 
rection  witli  the  minimum  income  tax 
that  we  presently  have  on  the  .statute 
books.  In  my  opinion,  it  can  be  improved 
on.  to  raise  a  substantial  additional 
amount  of  money. 

Tiie  ouenion  is.  Precisely  how  shall  we 
go  about  doing  that? 

The  Hou'^e  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee cerl:nnl%  v. ill  make  suggestions,  after 
havintt  thorouglily  Mudied  the  m-^tter 
v.ith  the  benefit  of  the  best  technicians 
Congress  has  e\cr  knov.n.  one  of  v  liom 
is  sitting  beside  me  now.  Mr,  Lairy  Wood- 
worch.  the  chief  of  stall  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. They  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time,  effort  and  v.ork  on  this  matter  so 
far  this  year.  Thtt  bill  will  come  to  u^ 
from  the  House  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 
They  are  studying,  among  other  pro- 
po.-als.  the  proposal  v.hich  is  known  as 
the  Reu.-s  bill  on  the  House  side — v.hich. 
incidentally.  Representative  Rtvr^s 
wanted  to  oiTer  on  tlii.3  Lill  but  was  de- 
feated by  an  ovcrv,  helming  vote.  But  the 
Ways  raid  Means  Committee  will  con- 
sider Reu.sss  proposal,  and  they  v.ill  al  o 
consider  tlie  propo.sal  by  the  administra- 
tion, whic!!  is  a  minimum  tax,  cou;;led 
with  a  reform  directed  at  what  thi  v 
rega?d  as  tax  loopholes  in  the  form  of 
"accounting  losses." 

Where  tins  mc-sure  would  rai,-e  an 
esumated  3.380  million,  the  Trea.'-iny  De- 
partment lU'opo-al  would  raise  S800  mil- 
lion. The  Finance  Committee  would  iike 
to  study  v,hate\er  they  see  fit  to  .send  us. 
as  well  as  to  siudy  the  Kennedy  proposal 
and  e\er;one  else's  proposals  that  e-onie 
before  us.  But  1  believe  th.it  it  does  a 
great  disser\ice  to  the  taxpayer  and  it 
also  does  a  disservice  to  the  Senate  to 
vote  on  something  that  the  Stiiaie 
scarcely  understands,  that  has  not  had 
the  study  of  our  own  technicians,  much 
less  the  study  of  Senators  otiicr  ihm  the 
sjionsor  of  the  measure,  nor  the  benefit 
o.'  hearings,  wheie  cili<;en^  would  cert.an- 
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ly  have  a  right  to  be  heard  before  we 
tax  them. 

Imagine  how  unfair  it  is  for  American 
citizens  to  have  a  major  tax  voted  upon 
them  without  the  benefit  of  being  heard 
at  all.  either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Think  how 
much  more  unjust  it  is  to  have  that  tax 
added  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  that  is 
not  even  a  tax  bill.  Someone  thinks  it  is 
a  good  idea  and  walks  out  on  the  floor 
to  put  a  big  tax  increase  on  peoi-'le  who. 
for  the  most  part,  are  doing  things  that 
American  public  policy,  in  its  tax  laws, 
seeks  to  encourage — a  proposal  to  put  a 
major  tax  on  these  iieople  without  even 
according  them  the  opiiortunity  oi  being 
heard;  no  hearing,  just  condemn  those 
people  and  tax  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  v.ho  are  con- 
cerned are  entitled  to  have  their  day  in 
court:  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard.  Tliis 
proposal  should  be  considered  along  with 
the  various  other  minimum  income  tax 
suggestions  that  I  and  others  would 
hke  to  suggest  for  consideration. 

With  ali  due  deference  to  the  Senator, 
we  have  better  technical  advisors  avail- 
able to  us  than  he  has  available 'to  him. 
We  would  like  an  opportunity  to  sug- 
gest our  own  version  of  a  minimum 
income  tax  when  the  House  sends  us 
their  version  of  tax  reform.  We  hope  he 
would  agree  to  ours,  rather  than  submit 
one  that  nobody  except  the  Senator, 
himself,  has  had  a  chance  to  study  and 
ask  us  to  agree  to  his. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  seek  to 
amend  a  bill  that  is  not  even  a  revenue 
bill — in  the  strict  technical  sense,  this 
is  not  even  a  revenue  bill — with  a  major 
tax  proposal  which  no  one  who  will  be 
voting  on  it,  except  the  sponsors  them- 
selves, even  understands,  which  seeks 
to  take  the  view  that,  because  people  are 
doing  things  that  the  tax  laws  .seek  to 
encourage,  they  should  be  punished 
promptly  and  without  the  benefit  of  a 
hearing. 

An  American  citizen  should  be  entitled 
to  expect  that  he  would  have  his  day  in 
court  and  have  a  chance  to  explain  his 
problem  and  suggest  that  he  be  taxed, 
perhaps,  in  a  way  different  from  that 
being  sut;gc.-tcd  Something  should  not 
be  forced  upon  the  Hou-c  that  they  have 
already  rejected,  because  a  Represent- 
ative sou'-ht  to  offer  a  tax  mcai-ure  on 
a  bill  that  was  not  a  tax  bill. 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Docs  not  the  chair- 
man nl.-o  agree  that  whenever  we  change 
one  part  of  the  tax  law.  we  inevitably 
affect  many  other  parr.s?  We  need  to  find 
out  not  only  how  this  mi.  ht  affect  those 
it  is  intended  to  affect  but  also  how  it 
might  inadvertently  damage  or  injure 
other  people  it  is  .suppo.sed  to  protect 
or  at  lea.st  to  avoid. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  situation 
such  as  this,  we  always  need  the  oppor- 
tunity for  staff  study  and  for  considera- 
tion by  a  committee  that  devotes  its  time 
to  the  study  of  taxation.  When  we  make 
r  bad  gue.ss  and  make  a  change  in  the  fix 
liw.  we  never  know  how  far  out  the 
rijiples  will  go  or  who  v.ill  be  injured. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not   think   that,   as 


chairman  of  the  committee,  I  have  ever 
denied  anyone  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  a  tax  proposal. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  a  case  of  putting  a  $580  million 
tax  on  people  without  offering  them  a 
chance  to  be  heard  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Senate.  At  least,  as  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  be  heard  on  it 
in  the  House.  The  Hou.se  often  conducts 
healings,  as  the  Senator  knov,s,  and 
then  writes  its  bill.  If  the  House  sends 
us  a  bill,  at  least  the  people  on  the  Senate 
side  have  a  chance  to  be  heard  on  the 
House  bill. 

The  proposed  procedure  would  give  no 
chance  to  be  heard  in  any  respect,  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Senate;  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  might  well  prove  to  frustrate  its 
own  purpose.  As  the  Senator  knows,  that 
is  one  thing  that  a  staff  study  and  hear- 
ings often  bring  out;  that  people  can 
demonstrate  that  if  you  do  something, 
while  It  appears  on  its  face  that  it  would 
have  a  very  desirable  result,  it  might 
cau.se  other  reactions  and  cause  people 
to  change  their  way  of  doing  bu.siness. 


way  and  measured  alongside  other  things 
that  might  achieve  a  similar  result,  and 
hopefiilly  we  will  arrive  at  the  one  that 
will  be  most  effective. 

This  is  the  first  amendment  offered 
to  this  bill  to  turn  it  into  a  tax  bill.  Up 
to  now,  it  was  not  a  tax  bill.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  wander  off  into  the  taxa- 
tion area.  We  could  go  on  forever  and 
ever,  getting  into  more  and  more  things 
that,  in  my  judgment,  really  could  well 
be  a  part  of  a  more  orderly  legislative 
process  where  the  House  initiates  a  reve- 
nue bill— a  tax  bill,  in  this  instance- 
where  it  goes  to  the  Senate,  where  it  is 
studied,  where  a  Senate  committee  makes 
recommendations  and  explains  It.  and 
where  everyone  can  offer  his  proposal  on 
a  measure  that  everyone  agrees  is  to  be 
a  revenue  bill. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  mvself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  was  hopeful  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would  be  wUling  to  accept  this  amend- 


whieh  might  totally  frustrate  the  whole    ment.  After  all.  it  is  basically  the  concept 

.  --  .  which    he    reported    from  "the   Finance 

Committee  in  1969.  when  that  commit- 
tee recommended  the  minimum  tax  at  5 
percent,  with  no  deduction  for  taxes  paid. 
Then,  in  the  late  hours  of  the  dav.  in 
December  of  that  year,  the  Senator  ifrom 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  >  offered  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  provide  the  deduction  for  taxes 
paid.  Thus,  with  little  con,sideration,  a 
major  loophole  was  written  into  the  mini- 
mum tax. 

I  recall  that  debate  very  well,  becau.se 
it  was  at  that  lime  that  I  had  an  amend- 
ment on  the  minimum  tax,  too.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  suddenly  offered  his  sub- 
stitute for  the  minimum  tax. 

The  Senate  took  a  quorum  call  while 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  others  went  to  the  reception  room 
and  listened  to  experts  from  the  Trea';- 
ury  Department  explain  why  we  should 
accept  the  amendment.  We  did  not  need 
a  great  deal  of  study  when  we  wrote  tliis 
tax  loophole  into  law.  a  loophole  that  ha< 
been  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lar to  those  in  the  executive  suites. 
There  were  no  long  hearings  on  that 
measure.  But  when  we  try  to  close  that 
tax  looi)hole,  we  hear  that  we  need  more 
hearings,  and  more  consideration  of  the 
matter,  more  people  to  testify  before 
committees.  '  and  more  time  for  the 
House  to  consider  it. 

It  happens  that  the  House  had  a  full 
day's  hearing  earlier  this  year  on  the 
minimum  tax.  There  was  not  one  person 
who  appeared  before  the  Hou.se  com- 
mittee who  justified  this  deduction  for 
taxes  paid.  It  was  uniformly  and  un- 
equivocally condemned. 

We  know  that  if  we  fail  to  act.  ordi- 
nary taxpayers  will  have  to  make  up  the 
$580  million  in  revenue  we  fail  to  pick 
up.  In  effect,  men  and  women  in  plants 
and  factories  across  the  country  and  on 
the  farms  will  pay  $580  million  more 
than  they  ought  to  pay,  because  there 
will  be  $580  million  in  revenue  lost. 

So  we  should  not  make  a  mistake  about 
what  we  are  doing.  We  can  talk  about 
other  approaches  to  tax  reforms  In  the 
future.   Perhaps,   instead   of  a   blanket 


purpose  of  the  proposal. 

The  Senator  mentioned  that  the  min- 
imum tax  we  have  on  the  statute  books 
did  not  achieve  the  revenue  that  was 
anticii^ated  for  it.  In  all  probability,  that 
is  because  tho.se  who  are  affeclcci  by  it 
changed  their  way  of  doing  business.  If 
they  had  continued  to  do  business  the 
way  they  had.  it  probably  would  have 
been  what  we  had  anticipated.  But  some- 
lin;es  they  change  their  way  of  doing 
bu.siness  in  ways  that  completely  defeat 
the  entire  purpose  of  the  provision. 

In  tax  reform.  I  have  beer,  one  who  has 
advocated  that  we  repeal  the  investment 
tax  credit,  and  I  fought  for  it.  When  we 
repealed  the  credit  in  1969.  the  country 
found  itself  in  a  recession  in  short  order, 
and  the  President  asked  that  we  reenact 
it.  Th.e  Government  was  receiving  less 
revenue  than  it  would  receive  otherwise, 
because  the  economy  was  falling  off.  So  a 
proposal  designed  to  incrca.se  taxes  re- 
duced revenue  because  of  the  .shortfall  in 
the  economy.  Measures  of  that  .sort 
should  be  studied:  they  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  various  alternatives 
should  be  considered. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  capable  of  dreaming  up  a  mini- 
mum income  tax  proposal— I  do  not  say 
tl:at  in  an  invidiou'-,  way — of  putting  his 
comperent  mind  to  work  and  coming 
forth  with  his  own  version  of  a  minimum 
income  t.ix.  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  Senator  sl.ould  submit  his 
ver.sion  of  a  minimum  income  tax  and 
accord  the  committee  the  opportunity  to 
pass  judgment  on  it,  in  comparison  with 
the  minimum  income  lax  that  the  White 
Hou.  e  is  proposing,  the  minimum  income 
tax  that  the  Ways  and  rvTcans  Com- 
millee  will  be  propciing,  and  the  mini- 
mum mcime  l:ix  that  quite  a  few  other 
Senators  will  be  proposing.  I  have  in 
mind  a  way  it  might  be  done,  myself, 
which  I  think  might  be  more  effective 
and  raise  more  revenue  than  the  Sen- 
ator is  suggesting  here. 

The.se  things,  properly  done,  invulve 
a  great  deal  of  tcclmical  study,  and  they 
should  be  thought  of  in  a  comparative 
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10  percent  rate,  we  should  have  a  pro- 
gressive rate  for  the  minimum  tax.  Per- 
haps, we  should  ehminate  the  $30,000  ex- 
clusion. Perhaps  we  should  exiJand  the 
list  of  preferences. 

Ihcpe  the  Committee  on  Finance  will 
ri«^o  when  it  considers  comprehensive 
-^legislation.  But  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
the  pending  amendmenl  is  not  a  new- 
idea.  It  came  to  the  floDr  with  the  suj)- 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
1969.  It  w.is  altered  and  cliangcd  on  the 
floor  in  December  19G9.  without  the 
benefit  of  hearings,  without  adequate 
con-idcration.  in  the  last  few  minutes  of 
debate  in  19G9.  and  the  result  has  been  a 
loophole  luiparallelled  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

So  I  hope  we  v.ill  ret  on  thi.s  amend- 
ment favorably.  Mr.  Pr.:sirienl.  I  think 
it  is  a  measure  which  cm  begin  to  re- 
store some  mc.irure  of  t'ix  jusiice  to  the 
American  people  and  tiie  Inlcina!  Reve- 
nue Code.  I  hope  that  tl:o  c.m?nd!U'nt 
v.-ill  be  accepted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  t!ic  Senator 
has  referred  to  a  lot  of  things  that  should 
be  studied  first  in  order  to  bring  in  mo;  e 
money.  He  is  correct  in  saying  thai  many 
things  should  be  studied.  They  should  be 
.studied  before  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. That  is  why  the  Senate  should  not 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  MassTchusetts. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  made 
a  few  misstatements  that  should  be  cor- 
rected for  the  record.  For  one  thing,  he 
suggested  that  what  he  is  proposing  was 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. Not  quite.  The  committee  voted 
that  we  should  have  a  5 -percent  mini- 
mum tax.  and  when  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  it  was  brought  to  our 
attention  that  a  great  many  people  who 
would  be  adversely  affected  had  not  had 
a  chance  to  testify  to  it  and  that  this 
would  work  an  injustice  in  w:iys  not  an- 
ticipated. So  we  modified  the  measure  to 
provide  in.stead  a  5-pcrcent  tax.  a  10- 
percent  tax  with  a  deduction  for  the 
regular  lax  already  paid.  We  felt  this 
would  be  more  equitable  and  fair  to  all 
concerned.  I  believe  it  is. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  am 
sure,  would  want  to  correct  the  statement 
that  wlien  ve  voted  for  the  minimum 
income  t.ix  sponsored  by  tlie  committee 
that  we  voted  for  a  loophole.  That  was 
a  tax  which  has  worked  out  e\cn  though 
i;eople  did  change  their  way  of  behav- 
ing. That  tax  collected  about  .•^-140  million 
in  1971  upward  of  that  nov/  from  people 
and  corporations  we  call  favored  tax- 
payers. I  do  not  call  that  a  looiihole  when 
it  is  biingmg  in  over  S440  million  a  year. 
That  is  v.hat  we  did.  The  Senator's  pro- 
posal v.ould  rai.se  S580  million  a  year.  If 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
cha-^etts  would  like,  then  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  did  not  do  too  badly  with 
upward  of  f440  million. 

The  Senator  migln  be  disappointed, 
just  as  we  might  be  that  they  changed 
their  way  of  doing  business  when  there 
are  taxes  concerned  that  are  not  antici- 
pated. We  collected,  in  1971.  about  $440 
million,  $280  million  from  corporations, 
with  the  minimum  tax  we  have  now.  We 
would  like  to  raise  it  but  we  would  like 
to  do  it  in  an  orderly  fashion  so  that 


those  who  are  adversely  affected  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  their  case. 

I  hope  many  of  them  will  have  the 
fairness  to  agree  that  they  ought  to  be 
taxed  and  pay  more  taxes,  but  aL-o  to 
suggest  to  us  ways  they  think  would  be 
most  fair  and  equitable.  I  find  a  great 
many  business  peoi)le  are  wiliing  to  con- 
cede they  should  pay  more  taxes  and  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  them  to  pay 
more  if  you  lax  them  in  a  ccriain  fashion 
which  would  reco^;nize  what  the  problem 
is  and  help  tliem  adju.-!,t  to  meet  ;l. 

I  liope  we  i^:e  not  a.-ke.i  to  adopt  .some- 
thing wiiich  on  its  face  would  be  foolish 
as  far  as  taxation  of  wage  earners  is 
concernc.l:  and  that  we  are,  instead, 
permitted  to  propose  a  tax  increa.e  that 
would  tax  tho;-e  we  regard  as  bang  the 
mo'^L  favored  under  our  tax  laws.  I  hope 
we  would  ccr.'ider  their  problem  and 
what  they  are  already  paying,  and  hope- 
fully bring  a  nisasure  before  the  Senate 
that  is  not  going  to  do  any  injustice  to 
anyone.  incluJinu  the  injustice  of  :inr'iy 
living  people  without  aft '^rding  them  ihe 
opijariuniiy  to  be  heard  before  the  lax 
;s  ;ilaced  on  tliem.  a  tax  that  may  be 
jnoven  to  be  at  least  inconsi.ierate  in  one 
respect  or  another,  either  in  the  way  it 
is  divided  or  ihe  way  it  applies  to  them. 

I  have  no  ciuiibt  that  the  Senator  is  on 
the  light  track  when  he  proposes  to  bring 
in  more  money.  I  en  assure  him  every 
Senalcr  will  have  thj  opportuniiy  lo 
vote  for  it  and  if  the  Senate  votes  for 
it  I  will  be  glad  to  .mpporl  it  in  cunfer- 
ence  ancl  try  to  ir.evail  on  the  House  to 
accept  it.  But  I  think  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  proper  legislative  procc.lures 
and  in  accordance  with  the  con,-,iiLUlional 
concept  the  House  should  originate  such 
a  revenue  bill,  \\hich  it  is  in  the  process 
or  originating,  and  that  the  Senate 
.'hould  be  in  the  tradilioned  lole  of  sec- 
on''-gues.sing  the  House,  trying  to  write 
a  better  bill. 

I  am  proud  lo  be  a  Senator  and  I  am 
prouii  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  have  always  felt  that  any 
bill  the  Hou.se  sends  us  we  could  im- 
lirove  upon.  We  have  worked  hard  lo  do 
tliat  and  wuh  th.e  tax  reform  bill  on  the 
books  v.e  did  a  fair  job  improving  that 
bill  in  a  gi'eat  many  ways  where  we  fell 
it  had  an  unfair  impact  on  the  Nation. 
The  Senate  .sustained  us  and  the  House 
agreed  lor  the  most  part  to  the  changes 
we  made  in  tlie  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  LONG.  I  .'icld. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  In  the  noinnd  pat- 
tern of  development  of  tax  IcgisL.tion. 
does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  the 
House  deals  with  general  principles, 
.sends  us  a  bill,  and  the  only  time  the 
individual  affected  has  a  chance  to  bring 
his  case  is  beiore  the  Sf^nale;'  He  rc.dly 
does  not  get  the  opportunity  before  the 
House.  We  perform  that  unique  fime- 
tion.  and  we  give  the  individuals  affected 
the  opportunity  to  tell  their  side  of  the 
story. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  The  people  over  in  the  House 
have  a  little  pride  in  themselves.  They 
have  some  veiy  able  men  on  that  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  not  the  least  of 
them  is  Mr.  Wilbur  Mills,  a  man  with  a 


fair  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  of 
taxation.  Those  men  have  been  working 
many  months  in  developing  recom- 
mendations :n  this  very  area.  We  then 
l»c.-ume  to  imposje  this  upon  them  after 
they  have  already  voted  down  a  simil.a- 
provision  on  the  House  floor. 

They  are  not  going  to  take  a  provi- 
sion of  this  soil.  They  will  be  polite  in 
the  way  they  turn  down  the  Senator's 
amendment,  but  they  arc  going  to  turn 
him  down.  If  we  want  to  try  to  force  this 
on  them.  I  ha\e  no  doubt  that  they  will 
refuse  us  in  a  vciy  firm  way.  so  th't 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  about  it. 
They  v.ould  refuse  us  because  the  bill 
should  have  originated  on  their  side: 
they  l.now  10  times  as  much  about  this 
r.s  Se''.ator.L;  do,  :ince  they  have  studied 
it  i-.d  Sen.-.tors  have  not.  We  ought  to 
let  them  send  it  here.  When  they  do.  they 
will  ;':ipre:iete  any  consideration  we  give 
to  it.  After  that,  if  we  wanted  to  send 
something  b^ck.  after  we  have  consid- 
ered it  and  know  v.liat  we  are  doing, 
they  win  give  it  serious  coneideration. 

But  to  legi-^late  when  they  know  10 
tinies  as  mu'-h  as  a  Senator  may  know 
about  the  subject,  v  hen  they  have  al- 
ready voted  it  down  to  begin  with,  is 
just  a-king  them  for  .something  that  we 
know  they  will  not  agree  to  This  at- 
tempt would  impress  on  the  House  thit 
the  Senate  really  does  not  know  what  it 
is  doing,  beeause  they  will  say.  "You  have 
not  studied  it:  you  have  not  had  any 
hearings  on  it:  you  have  not  had  any 
expci  ts  advising  you;  it  is  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  make  a  tax  bill  out  of  what  was 
not  a  tax  bill  at  all."  It  wi!l  not  be 
agreed  to. 

All  100  Senators  could  not  make  tl-.e 
Huu-e  conferees  take  tins  amendment  on 
this  bill  when  thtv  are  plannuig  to  write 
their  ovii  lax  bill,  which  tliey  wii:  send 
to  us. 

They  said  they  were  going  to  do  it. 
They  will  do  it.  They  have  a  reputation 
for  keeping  their  word.  They  ought  to 
be  accorded  the  opportunity  to  do  .so. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  give 
itself  tile  opportunity  to  study  the 
amendment  as  part  of  general  tax  re- 
form and  will  reserve  to  itself  the  \n\\- 
i'e:  e  to  write  its  own  tax  law  when  the 
House  .sends  us  a  tax  bill,  on  which  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  consider  a  meas- 
ure of  this  .^ort. 

Mr  President,  in  due  course.  I  think  I 
will  move  lo  table  the  pending  amend- 
meni:. 

The  PHESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tinit.'.^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Sniator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  Mf'SKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  some  very  familiar  arguments 
about  the  undesirabiliiy  of  attaciiing  a 
tax  amendment  to  this  bill,  about  tiic 
undesirability  of  the  Senate's  consider- 
ing a  ftx  amendmeiu  without  a  ccmm;t- 
tee  rcromnvMidation  or  re::orl.  and  about 
the  undesirability  of  the  Senate's  ado;u- 
ing  a  provision  that  the  Senator  from 
Loui.-ima  is  convinced  the  House  cannot 
be  reisuaded  to  take. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massaehu-setts  has  done  this 
afiernoon  comes  to  the  Senator  fron 
Louisiana  as  a  novel  and  surindsing  use 
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of  the  parliamentary  rales.  I  would  be 
very  much  surprised  if  tlic  Scn.itor  from 
Louisiana  has  not  liimsclf  followed  the 
r.-)ute  that  Ls  being  followed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

I  think  every  freshman  Senator  ought 
to  be  ^:iven  a  handbook  of  stock  argu- 
ments to  be  used  or  rejected,  depending 
upon  what  his  own  parliamentary  cir- 
c'^nstances  nnay  be. 

We  can  all  agree  thot  the  committee 
rroces.s  is  a  very  useful  one  and  should 
be  relied  upon  to  develop  and  digest  Ics- 
i>lative  ideas  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  But  to  arcue.  from  that 
promise,  that  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances.  should  an  amendment  which 
has  had  such  treatment  be  considered 
seriously  on  the  Senate  fioor  is  to  lly  in 
the  face  of  hundreds  of  precedents  that 
I  ha\e  seen  on  the  Senate  floor  and  In 
which  the  Senator  from  Loui.^iana  him- 
self has  participated  over  the.-e  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.   LONG.   I   am   sure   the   Senator 
would  not  speak  with  such  authority  if 
lie  knew  what  he  waj  saying.  What  tax 
Llll  have  I  ever  attached  to  such  a  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  knows  full 
well  what  I  mean.  There  may  not  be  an 
exact  precedent  for  the  Senator's  doing 
exactly  this,  but  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  I  would  be  surprised  if  the  Senator 
has  never  used  the  opportunity  of  advo- 
cating the  attachment  of  an  amend- 
ment— an  amendment  wluch  has  not 
been  considered  in  some  committee — to 
a  vehicle  that  hopefully  would  pass 
through  the  Senate  in  order  to  advance 
a  legislative  objective  in  which  be 
believed. 

I  am  not  an  autlioiiiy  on  the  Senator's 
legislative  record  and  voting'  record,  so 
ii  he  sajs  that  ^e  ha-;  never  done  so,  I 
v.  ill,  of  course,  take  hi.^  word  for  it.  I  am 
simply  makini^/the  point  that  the  tech- 
ruciue  u.scd  by, the  Senator  from  Ma.ss- 
achusetts  is  a  very  familiar  one.  It  Ls  a 
technique  that!  has  been  accepted,  and 
it  is  a  teclmique  that  has  been  respon- 
sible for  enacting  important  legislation. 
Mr.  LONG.  If  I  miderstood  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks,  he  said  I  had  done  the 
same  thing  that  is  being  done  now.  I  am 
complaining  about  a  tax  bill  being  put  on 
a  nontax  bill.  The  Senator  said  I  did 
that.  He  should  not  say  it  if  he  does  not 
know  it,  and  if  he  says  it  he  should  docu- 
ment it. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  now  in 

tlie  position  of  dLstorting  what  I  said 

Mr.  LONG.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  I  said  the  Senator  now 
finds  himself  in  the  position  of  distorting 
what  I  said.  The  Senator  and  I  are  be- 
laboring a  meaningle.ss  point  and  taking 
time  unnecessarily,  and  I  doubt  that  the 
Senator  can  prove  his  rebuttal  that  this 
is  such  an  unusual  legislative  procedure : 
To  offer  a  substantive  amendment  that 
was  not  considered  in  committee  to  an 
appropriate  vehicle  that  happens  to  be 
la;  sing  through  the  Senate.  If  the  Sen- 
ator challenges  that 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  says  I  did 
something,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  prove 


it  ami  document  it.  Otherwise  he  should 
not  say  I  did  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator's  .sensitiv- 
ities seem  to  be  over-sharp  this  after- 
noon. I  said  that  I  would  be  surprised  if 
tlie  Senator  had  not  done  something  hke 
tlris  in  the  past,  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  was  perhaps  think- 
ing of  19C6,  when  the  Senate  was  con- 
sidering the  Foreicrn  Investors  Tax  Act. 
Tiic  Senator  from  Louisiana  offered  the 
dollar  checkoff  to  finance  Presidential 
election  campaigns.  That  was  certainly 
a  new  concept  and  a  new  idea,  yet  it  w  as 
a  nongrievance  rider  on  another  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seiu'.tor  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  respond?  I  recall 
supporting  the  Senator's  efforts  at  that 
time. 

Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  own  time,  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  :^.IUSKIE.  I  was  trying  to  make  an 

argument 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
yieldms  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  yield  the  floor,  but 
I  was  tr5ing  to  answer  the  substance  of 
the  argument.  So,  lest  we  lose  sight  of 

the  fact  tb.at 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  be  \^\v■.a  to  yield  on 
my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
niore  than  3  or  4  minutes  to  make  a  sub- 
stantive argument. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Mas,sa- 
chusetts  directed  the  Senator  from 
^L1ine's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
offered  a  tax  amendment  on  a  tax  bill, 
and  the  tax  amendment  I  offered  on  a 
tax  bill  was  one  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  rather  extensive  hcarinrrs. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  proi)o:;e  a  tax  amend- 
ment, he  propose  it  on  a  tax  bill— and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  tax  bill— to  which 
It  Is  germane,  and  as  to  which.  If  amend- 
ments are  a-.'reed  to,  we  have  a  chance 
to  have  them  accepted  in  conference. 

All  I  am  urcing  that  the  Senator  do 
with  the  amendment  is  to  offer  the 
amendment  on  the  proper  bill  and  afford 
the  proper  committee  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  amendment,  study  it,  and 
compare  it  to  other  propo.sals  on  the  same 
provision  in  the  tax  code.  There  are 
recommendations  on  tax  reform  sent  to 
us  by  the  President  and  there  will  be 
those  recommended  by  the  House  in  the 
bill  It  will  send  us. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  the  Senator  made  that  point.  I 
was  undertaking  to  answer  it  when  I  got 
sidetracked.  I  support  the  notion  of  or- 
derly consideration  of  legislation  of  this 
kind.  I  sujjport  the  notion  of  committee 
hearings,  committee  dehberations,  and 
committee  recommendations.  However, 
now  let  us  consider  what  Is  perhaps  a 
wiser  course  to  follow  in  this  case. 

Last  year  in  the  presidential  campaign, 
in  which  for  a  short  time  I  was  Involved, 
there  was  no  issue  more  visible  across 


this  country  or  closer  to  the  a\  erage  citi- 
zen than  this  i.ssue  of  tax  reform.  It  was 
raised  by  aU  the  candidates— including  a 
Presidential  candidate  from  the  region 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  comes  from 
Governor  Wallace.  And  I  give  him  credit 
for  raising  it.  He  knew  that  the  people 
were  concerned.  He  forced  the  rest  of  us 
to  come  to  grips  with  it.  And  we  did. 

I  put  a  task  force  together  of  experts 
in  the  businc:?.  economic,  and  tax  fields 
tj  develop  alternative  sets  of  tax  reforms 
for  me  to  consider.  I  know  that  the  other 
candidates  did  the  same.  And  we  spoke 
out  about  tax  reform.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  promised  tax  reform. 
That  was  among  the  most  visible  Lssues 
m  the  campaign.  It  was  an  issue  that  had 
been  ignored  last  year.  Tax  reform  had 
a  very  low  profile  in  Congress. 

I  prepared  for  this  Congress.  It  was  in 
January  of  this  year  that  I  made  a  major 
tax  reform  speech  in  the  Senate. 

I  testified  as  well  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  as  i^art 
oi  that  committee's  comprehensive  hear- 
ings. Others  did  the  same.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  over  a  period  of 
many  weeks  heard  all  sides  of  the  argu- 
ments on  most  major  tax  reform  issues. 
Yet,  today  there  is  still  a  lack  of  any 
feeling  of  urgency  about  tax  reform.  It 
has  been  postponed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  And 
there  is  not  such  a  sense  of  urgency  in 
tiie  Senate  as  to  give  us  much  confidence 
that  it  will  be  seriously  considered. 

So  it  is  in  this  context  that  some  of 
us  have  been  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  raise  the  Issue  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  to  see  whether  there  is  any  senti- 
ment for  it,  to  begin  to  stimulate  debate, 
and  to  begin  to  arouse  public  interest. 
We  hope  that  perhaps  we  can,  with  the 
introduction  of  this  amendment,  move 
on  to  a  meaningful  program  of  tax  re- 
form. 

That,  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  LouLsiana,  is  a  legitimate 
rea.^on  to  offer  the  amendment  this 
afternoon. 

Why  this  one?  The  minimum  tax  was 
considered  in  the  House  hearings.  There 
was  a  full  day  of  consideration.  And 
there  was  substantial  evidence  produced 
that  the  minimum  tax  should  be  re- 
formed. 

The  Senator  from  Ma.'rsachusetts  'Mr. 
KENNEDY)  and  the  other  16  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment,  including  myself,  be- 
lieve that  there  is  merit  in  this  reform 
projwsal.  It  is  supported  by  past  hear- 
ings. And  it  is  supposed  by  our  studies. 
Because  the  inequity  this  amendment 
would  con-ect,  is  a  part  of  tax  reform 
that  was  supposed  to  close  a  loophole, 
some  have  argued  that  the  amendment  is 
not  needed.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  loophole  to  continue  to 
exist  within  a  loophole  we  had  thought 
we  had  closed. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  himself 
estimated  a  revenue  gain  of,  I  beheve,  of 
about  $580  million  from  this  amendment. 
That  revenue  loss  is,  in  my  Judgment, 
unjustified.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
offer  this  proposal  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Finance 
Committee  does  soon  conduct  a  thorough 
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study  of  tax  reform.  But  today  we  have 
an  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  indi- 
cate its  interest  in  tax  reform  and,  by 
its  vote,  to  give  a  rousing  sendoff  to 
such  an  effort. 

A  vote  for  the  Kennedy  amendment  is 
a  minor  one,  a  small  one.  Some  may  say 
that  there  is  not  much  interest  in  tax 
reform  in  the  Senate  this  year.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  find  out. 

Tax  preferences,  for  whatever  social 
or  economic  purpose  they  were  enacted, 
represent  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
in  the  same  way  as  appropriations  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
an  additional  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  tax  pref- 
erences get  written  into  law  and  are 
never  examined  again  until  the  Co!'L;ie:;s 
decides  to  stand  up  to  those  who  have 
vested  interests  in  such  preferences.  And 
now  is  the  time  for  us  to  stand  up  and 
demand  this  examination — aixi  the  re- 
form it  would  produce. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  i  would  like  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Nelson,  for  the 
work  he  has  done — in  this  Congress  as  in 
past  Congresse.s — to  bring  tax  reform 
before  the  Senate.  He  has  joined  again 
in  our  effort  today.  I  applaud  his  con- 
tinued dedication  to  this  critical  issue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  will  not  fire  my 
little  shot,  so  to  .speak,  at  this  time,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts 
and  I  have  introduced  amendments  in 
tandem.  One  would  deal  with  trying  to 
plug  up  loopholes  across  the  board  by  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  taxable  income. 
Another  would  go  to  reducing  the  IDR, 
the  corporate  giveaway  which  we  have 
been  discussing  and  debating  and  voting 
on  in  previous  years  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  If  anything  is  equitable— no,  I  will 
not  say  that.  I  am  not  too  sure  this  is 
equitable.  If  we  had  to  know  how  history 
would  judge  us,  history  would  probably 
indict  those  of  us  who  are  supporting 
this  amendment  for  being  too  timid. 

I  suppose  it  is  wise  to  get  what  we  can. 
And  for  that  rea.son  I  think  if  we  can 
get  10  percent  of  the  whole,  that  is  fine. 
I  remember  supporting  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  the  last  effort, 
wh.ich  was  to  get.  I  believe.  25  percent. 

At  that  particular  time  I  happened  to 
be  traveling  through  the  country,  seeing 
America  first.  I  might  mention  that  I 
was  following  in  the  big  footsteps  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

I  talked  with  a  lot  of  students.  They 
.^iaid,  "What  Is  the  matter  with  you? 
When  are  you  going  to  go  back  there? 


When  is  Congress  going  to  make  a  record 
on  plugging  up  loopholes?  What  are  you 
doing  to  plug  up  loopholes?" 

I  had  to  say.  almost  with  a  tear  in  my 
eye.  that  just  the  week  before,  we  had 
voted  on  a  measure  to  plug  up  10  i^ercent 
of  the  loopholes,  not  25  percent. 

We  said,  "Let  us  recognize  that  every- 
body has  a  little  special  interest.  Let  us 
just  take  away  25  percent  of  eveivone's 
.special  interests."  On  that  proiJCsition, 
I  think  we  got  29  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
at'^r's  time  h.-^s  expired. 

rvlr.  KENxNEDY.  Air.  Piesidcr.t,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining'' 

The  FRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ;.ield  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator irom  Indir.na. 

Mr.  B.'\YH.  Now.  all  we  are  tr\ing  to 
sav  is  that  we  are  going  to  take  a  10- 
percent  step.  That  is  a  mighty  small 
step,  but  better  than  no  step  at  all.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
for  making  the  effort,  and  I  associate 
my.';elf  witli  him. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  an  amendment 
he  is  thinking  about  offering,  I  hope  he 
will  do  so.  I  think  it  is  one  I  supported 
wiicn  he  offered  it  to  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971.  It  would  rai.se  twice  as  much 
re\cnue  as  the  Kennedy  amendment 
would  raise.  It  relates  the  rate  of  de- 
preciation. As  I  recall,  it  came  within 
an  eyelash  of  prevailing,  having  missed 
by  one  vote. 

I  am  not  out  of  step  with  what  the 
Senator  wants  to  do.  I  favor  the  concept 
of  the  minimum  tax,  as  I  think  every- 
one else  does,  but  the  whole  thing  ought 
to  be  approached  on  a  tax  bill.  It  is  an 
exercise  in  futility,  to  do  it  this  way.  and 
to  do  it  without  affording  the  commit- 
tee that  has  jurisdiction  an  opportunity 
to  stud.v — taking  advantage  of  the  be.st 
advice  available  to  us  from  tax  experts 
and  others— and  to  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  best  way  that  the  committee 
thinks  it  might  be  done. 

To  decline  to  use  any  of  that  advice, 
in  my  judgment,  is  a  pretty  foolish  thing 
to  do.  n  nothing  else,  it  is  a  waste  of 
money  to  hire  tax  experts  and  decline  to 
use  them.  It  is  a  waste  of  monev  to  build 
hearing  rooms,  and  then  not  afford  anv- 
one  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Tliat  is  what  we  are  doing.  They  have 
a  right  to  have  the  committee  hold  hear- 
ings, provide  space  and  staff  and  everv- 
thing  else  so  that  everyone  can  offer  his 
suggestions  and  have  them  considered. 
And  I  hope  at  a  iiroper  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  matter  will  be  considered, 
and  that  the  committee  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  to  study  it.  be- 
cause that  is  something  we  on  the  com- 
mittee have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
do.  as  the  matter  stands  todav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
the  arguments  this  afternoon  have  dealt 
almost  solely  with  the  procedures  we 
have  been  following.  They  have  not 
soup;ht  to  defend  the  current  loojDhole. 
because  the  loophole  is  indefensible.  We 
arc  faced  now  with  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment.  Even  though  the  bill  we  are 
considering  includes  a  wide  variety  of  ' 


different  programs  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  debt  ceiling,  tliey  are  all 
worthy  and  demanding,  and  so  is  the 
pending  amendment. 

Tlie  reason  we  have  been  dwelling  on 
1  locedure  .so  much  is  becau.^e  there  is  so 
little  ja>tification  for  a  continuation  of 
tills  particular  loophole.  I  am  ho)3eful 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  vole  en  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  the  pro- 
!;o>a!  to  lay  it  on  the  table  will  be  de- 
le >  ted. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  noted 
tax  exijcrt  once  wrote  that  the  tax  law 
"reflects  a  continuing  struggle  ainoni; 
contendin;'  interests  for  the  privilege  of 
pa- in',  the  least."  An  analy.sis  of  the  ef- 
fect of  our  tax  code  siiows  who  is  win- 
ning this  struggle  and  who  has  the  privi- 
le^'e  of  paying  a  higher  percentage  of 
their  income  in  taxes.  In  1970.  the  aver- 
age tax  for  all  returns  was  13.8  percent. 
For  joint  returns  with  Uttle  more  than 
two  exeniijtions  the  average  tax  was  13.3 
percent  of  adiusted  gross  income.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  1967.  155  tax  returns 
showed  ad.iusted  gro-s  income  above 
S200.000  and  no  Federal  tax  liability. 
In  1969.  some  300  individuals  with  in- 
comes ci  more  tlian  S200.000  paid  no 
Federal  income  tax. 

As  startling  as  these  fiiaires  are.  they 
understate  the  number  of  wealthy  people 
who.  throusii  tax  loopholes,  e.scape  pay- 
ing any  Federal  income  tax  at  all.  These 
fi.L^ures  include  only  individuals  who  file 
Federal  income  tax  returns  showing  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  in  excess  of  the 
.■^200.000  and  SI  million  levels.  Important 
tax  preferences  in  the  present  Internal 
Revenue  Code  exclude  certain  clas.ses  of 
income  from  the  definition  of  "gross  in- 
come" alto'-:ether. 

More  imiwrtant  than  the  tax  prefer- 
ences excluding  income  items  from 
"gross  income"  are  those  which  result 
in  reduction  of  a  taxpayer's  "adjusted 
gross  income"  by  means  of  special  de- 
ductions. The  deductions  permitted  by 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  is  an 
example  oi  .such  a  deduction.  Because 
deductions  of  this  kind  reduce  taxpay- 
ers' adjusted  gross  income — the  figure 
upon  which  the  Treasury  statistics  are 
ba.sed — they  can  prevent  the  statistics 
from  including  many  individuals  who  in 
fact  have  large  real  incomes  but  pay 
no  tax. 

The  fact  that  a  millionaire  can  escape 
paying  any  Federal  income  tax  at  all  cap- 
tures our  attention  but  the  problem  is 
much  more  serious  and  widespread.  For 
every  wealthy  person  who  pays  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax  there  are  many  more  who 
do  not  pay  a  fair  sliare  of  their  income 
in  tax.  In  fact,  the  tax  rate  on  these 
werilthy  peoples  income  is  frequently 
much  less  than  the  tax  rate  of  the  income 
of  the  a\ erage  American  worker. 

The  statutory  rate  schedule  for  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  has  a  sharijly  ijro- 
gressive  structure.  The  tax  rates  rise  from 
14  percent  to  70  percent.  For  married 
taxpayers  filing  joint  returns,  the  14  per- 
cent bracket  applies  only  to  the  first 
$1,000  of  taxable  income:  the  70  percent 
bracket  applies  to  all  taxable  income  m 
excess  of  S200.000. 

Data  on  the  rates  of  tax  which 
taxpayers  really  pay  manifests  a  marked 
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departure  from  the  statutory  rates.  Sta- 
tistics disclosed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  1969  Indicate  that,  at  1969 
I'icome  levels.  23.2  percent  of  the  tax  re- 
t  .;rns  showing  "amended  taxable  income" 
b.  tv.een  SdCO.OOO  and  SI  million  paid  tax 
:  t  effective  rates  of  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent. 58.5  percent  of  the  taxpayers  in  this 
income  range  paid  tax  at  effective  rates 
oi'  no  more  tiian  30  percent — substan- 
t.ally  less  than  half  the  top  statutory 
rate.  Of  taxpayers  having  amended  tax- 
able income  of  SI  million  and  over,  62.8 
percent  paid  tax  at  effective  rates  of  no 
more  than  30  percent.  An  analysis  of  the 
data  in  light  of  specific  reforms  con- 
tained in  the  1969  act  suggests  that  post- 
1969  statistics  would  not  show  substan- 
tial deviations  from  the  figures  set  forth 
above. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct,  to  a  limited 
extent,  this  inequity.  Congress  in  1969 
established  a  mhiimum  tax  pronding  for 
a  flat  10-percent  tax  rate  on  income  that 
had  e.'-capcd  entirely  being  subject  to 
tax.  Congress  enacted  the  minimum  tax 
on  tax  preference  income  because,  re- 
gardless of  the  individual  merit  of  the 
i;rovision  which  established  such  pref- 
erences, we  did  not  want  tlicm  to  be 
pyramided  by  wealthy  indi\iduals  to  al- 
low them  to  escape  liability  entirely. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that 
the  minimum  tax  ha.-;  not  achieved  its 
stated  purpose  that  every  wealthy  indi- 
vidual and  corporation  should  pay  at 
least  a  minimum  tax  on  his  preference 
income.  In  1970.  the  first  year  when  the 
mimmum  tax  was  m  effect.  106  individ- 
uals with  adjusted  gross  income  ex- 
ceedin.^  '?200,000  still  paid  no  Federal  in- 
come tax.  In  1971,  276  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes over  $100,000  paid  no  Federal 
income  tax  at  all. 

When  the  m.inimum  tax  v.-as  enacted. 
it  v.as  e.stimated  that  it  would  raise  $590 
million  in  Federal  revenues  from  indi- 
\iduals  in  the  first  year:  in  fact,  for  1970 
it  raised  only  SI  17  million  from  individ- 
\\"\<.  and  only  $163  million  from  individ- 
uals in  1071.  The  effective  tax  rate  for 
individuals  in  1970  on  this  preference  in- 
come was  4  percent,  rather  than  the 
statutory  rate  of  10  percent. 

In  1971.  the  average  effective  tax  rate 
dropped  even  further  to  2.63  percent.  Iji 
this  year.  98.000  individuals  had  reported 
tax  preference  income  but  74.000  of  them 
paid  no  minimimi  tax  even  though  their 
preference  income  totalled  nearly  S4  bil- 
lion. Of  the  remaining  24,000  wealthy 
individuals  with  an  average  of  $160,000 
of  preference  income,  they  paid  a  mini- 
mum tax  at  the  rate  of  4.13  percent,  a 
lower  tax  rate  than  for  a  wage  earner 
making  $6,000. 

The  minimum  tax  has  failed  in  part 
because  of  crippling  amendments 
adopted  on  the  Senate  floor  allowing 
deductions  for  other  income  taxes  paid. 
During  executive  sessions  on  the  debt 
ceiling  bill.  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  repealed  these  provi- 
sions that  have,  in  part,  vitiated  the 
minimum  tax,  drastically  reduced  its  ex- 
l.ected  revenue  gain  and  lowered  its  ef- 
lective  rate  of  4  percent  instead  of  the 
;  t.itutory  10  percent  rate. 

The  basic  rationale  for  the  concept  of 
a  minimum  tax  is  that  it  is  needed  be- 
cause  the  taxpayer  has  amassed  certain 


items  of  income  which  are  not  included 
in  liis  regular  tax  base.  These  excluded 
items  stand  apart  from,  and  in  addi- 
tion to,  the  items  normally  taxed.  The 
reason  the  taxpayer  is  subject  to  the 
minimum  tax  is  that  his  effective  tax  is 
t3o  low  in  relation  to  his  real  income  due 
to  the  amount  he  received  from  tax  pref- 
erence items.  To  give  him  credit  for  the 
tax  that  he  pays  on  his  regular  income 
defeats  the  purpc^c  o:  the  minimum  tax. 
Tlie  on  "rcgul;ir''  income  is  simply  un- 
related to  the  tax  on  excluded  items  of 
tax  i^rcference.  It  is  illogical  to  establish 
a  tax  on  the  preferred  income  escaping 
taxation,  and  then  allow  a  deduction  for 
taxes  paid  on  regular  income. 

While  my  amendment  failed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  committee  it  v.^ll  be  of- 
fered again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
urpe  its  adoption  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Enactment  of  major  tax  reform  legis- 
lation has  been,  inifortunately.  but  un- 
derstandably delayed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  because  of  the  need  to 
promptly  con.-idcr  trade  legi.aalion.  Rc- 
jiealing  unnecessary  and  costly  tax  pref- 
erences and  restoring  fundamental  tax 
equity  and  justice  must  be  a  constant  ob- 
jective of  Congress.  The  recent  Presi- 
dential campaign  and  public  opinion 
polls  revealed  massive  public  discontent 
and  discomfort  with  our  tax  system. 
Public  confidence  and  faith  must  be  re- 
stored in  a  system  whicli.  by  its  very 
nature,  relies  on  the  vohuitary  compli- 
ance of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  ta.xpayers. 

This  amendment  will  close  an  egre- 
gious tax  loophole  and  collect  $580 
million  of  badly  needed  Federal  rev- 
enue. Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
help  to  balance  the  budget  and  would  be 
a  convincing  dov.niJayment  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  American  people  of  our  com- 
mitment to  enact  .substantial  tax  reform. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
vote  against  the  Kennedy  amendment 
because  one  of  its  principal  effects  is  to 
allow  hi!:h  salaried  executives  to  u.se  the 
large  amount  of  regular  taxes  they  pay 
as  an  offset  against  income  they  receive 
from  tax  loopholes.  Since  the  rationale 
for  tiie  minimum  tax  was  to  a\oid  situa- 
tion"^ v.here  .some  very  high  income  per- 
sons were  able  to  avoid  taxes  or  pay  very 
low  taxes,  it  seems  odd  that  per.sons 
who  do  pay  a  "large  amount  of  regular 
taxes"  should  be  depicted  as  in  some 
way  unpatriotic.  My  particular  i-refer- 
ence,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  to 
raise  from  10  to  20  percent  the  rate  on 
income  from  tax  incferences.  This  would 
get  at  the  per.son  who  actuallv  pays  little 
or  no  taxes  in  a  way  that  the  Kennedy 
amendment  docs  not. 

Under  existing  law.  what  we  have  is  a 
minimum  tax  provision  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  what  the  name  implies:  if 
people  are  not  paying  a  regular  tax.  or 
are  paying  a  low  tax.  they  must  pay  a 
minimum  of  10  percent  on  their  tax  pref- 
erence income.  Under  the  Kennedy 
amendment  however,  you  could  have 
pei-.-^ons  paying  large  regular  taxes  plus 
the  preference  tax.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  would  not  affect  rich  per- 
sons ijaying  no  taxes.  In  other  words, 
the  whole  character  of  the  minimum  tax 


provision  would  change  under  the  pres- 
ent amendment,  and  would  become  a  flat 
10 -percent  tax  on  the  gross  amount  of 
preferences,  in  addition  to  all  regular 
taxes  paid.  If  Congi'ess  wants  to  levy  a 
charge  on  preference  income  it  should 
do  so  directly  rather  than  by  the  back- 
door way  being  proposed  by  the  present 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  before,  these  tax  amendments  ought 
to  be  offered  on  tax  bills.  This  is  not  a 
tax  bill.  Strictly  construed,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  added  to  this  bill,  the  House 
would  be  completely  within  its  rights  to 
send  the  bill  back  with  a  blue  slip  advis- 
ing us  that  revenue  bills  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  not  a  tax  bill:  it  is  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  debt  limit.  It  could  well 
be  contended  that  that  is  not  a  bill  to 
raise  revenue,  but  just  a  bill  to  continue 
the  existing  status,  and  that  therefore 
the  Senate  is  attempting  to  make  a  tax 
bill  out  of  a  bill  that  was  not  a  revenue 
bill  a  all. 

To  vote  on  this  amendment,  then, 
means  that  we  have  to  consider  the  two 
other  tax  am.endments  before  us,  one  of 
which  involves  twice  as  much  money  as 
is  involved  in  this  one. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  all  time  has  ex- 
pired— or,  if  not,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time — I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
GcvERN).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
KENNEDY'.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
EiDEN  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr. 
Cl.ark)  are  absent  on  official  bu.siness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
I^Iis'^issippi  (Mr.  Stennis».  is  absent  be- 
cause of  iilness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  prescTit  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Cl.arki  WDuld  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis)  is 
necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
vcting,  would  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  47.  a.^  follows: 

I  No.  244  Leg] 
YEAS— 49 


Aikoii 

Fnslland 

Nunn 

E.iker 

Krviii 

l'tu.k',vood 

Er.rtJttt 

Funniu 

Pfarsuii 

Bc.n 

Fon- 

Percy 

Ecllmon 

PulbriL'ht 

R.'mdolph 

Bciinett 

Gi'ldwater 

Rcth 

Beii'.sen 

Griffin 

Scott.  Va. 

Brock 

Gurney 

.Scott,  Va. 

Buckley 

Hiiiiseu 

blJarkmau 

E:,Td. 

Helins 

S'.afTord 

K.-irry  F.. , 

Ir.     Hollin-s 

Taft 

B'-nl.  RubiT 

L  C.  Hn:ska 

Talmadiie 

C.  ok 

J.ivits 

Thurmond 

C'citt;.!! 

Jihn;;ton 

Tuwer 

Dole 

LOIIK 

Weifker 

D..irienici 

McClellau 

Young 

Dini:ii :.;:-. 

McClurc 
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Abourezk 

Allen 

Envh 

Bible 

Brooke 

Eurdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Chile.? 

Church 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaskcU 


Biden 

Clark 


NATS— 47 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mrlntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

KOT  VOTING- 

Curtis 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pa  St  ore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Ribicoa 

Saxbe 

Schwciker 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Syminu'ton 

Tunney 

Williams 

-4 
Stennis 


So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Kennedy's 
amendment  No.  262  v.as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
protest  the  manner  in  which  this  ex- 
tremely important  legislation  to  increase 
the  national  debt  limit  has  been  handled. 
Amendments  have  been  projx)sed 
which  are  unwise  or  irresponsible,  or 
both.  These  amendments  are  being  load- 
ed into  this  bill  because  their  proponents 
know  that  the  President  cannot  pos- 
sibly veto  the  legislation. 

The  amendments  are  not  germane, 
and  I  feel  that  we  are  following  extreme- 
ly i)oor  legislative  procedure. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  \oting  against 
every  amendment  although  there  are 
several  amendments,  such  as  the  one  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  proposed 
social  services  regulations,  which  I  sup- 
port under  proper  procedures. 

The  amendment  to  increase  .social  se- 
curity benefits  by  5'^  percent  is  a  good 
example  of  the  attempt  by  some  Sen- 
ators to  raOroad  through  an  amendment 
which  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  and 
which  has  not  had  the  full  considera- 
tion such  an  important  act  should  have. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  this  Congress  who  would  oppose  rais- 
ing social  security  benefits  by  5.5  per- 
cent if  that  alone  were  the  issue.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  like  to  see  benefits  in- 
creased considerably  more,  e.sjjecially  for 
those  on  social  security  who  are  most  in 
need. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  the 
proposed  increase  is  most  imwise  at  this 
time  and  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
ver>-  people  we  seek  to  hel!3. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
adopted  the  5 '^ -percent  increase  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  without  the  benefit 
of  hearings.  Proix>nents  of  the  increase 
argued  that  the  5 '2  percent  could  be  paid 
from  a  projected  "suiplus"  in  the  social 
security  fund. 

Experts  have  warned  us  that  the  so- 
cial security  fund  is  at  a  dangerously 
low  level.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
has  pointed  out  that  if  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendments  were  ap- 
proved, the  ratio  of  assets  to  expendi- 
tures imder  the  social  security  benefit 
program  would  drop  to  74  percent  next 
year  and  would  further  decline  there- 
after. The  recommended  level  is  no  less 
than  75  percent.  What  we  will  be  doing 
if  this  increase  is  approved  will  be  to 
finance  it  out  of  contingency  funds. 

We,  in  truth,  have  no  surplus.  And  to 
say   that  an   estimated  surplus  will  fi- 
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nance  an  increase  in  benefits  only  com- 
IJounds  the  folly. 

An  economic  dov.iiturn  could  wreck  all 
projections  and  leave  the  social  security 
l^rogram  bankrupt. 

Although  5'_'  percent  seems  small 
enough,  it  amounts  to  $2.75  billion,  and 
with  other  amendments  approved  in  the 
committee  we  would  add  $3.3  billion  to 
the  cost.  This  is  highly  inflationary. 

What  good  will  it  do  to  raise  social  se- 
curity payments  5 '2  percent  if  we  cau.se 
a  20-percent  inflation  rate?  When  this 
occurs  then  we  in  effect  have  a  14' 2-per- 
cent tax  on  the  elderly  rather  than  a 
5 '2-percent  increase  in  benefits.  Infla- 
tion is  tlie  most  costly  and  cruel  tax  on 
the  lioor. 

This  increase  also  flies  in  the  face  of 
other  legislation  we  have  passed  and 
other  goals  we  have  set. 

What  does  this  do  to  the  $268  billion 
budget  ceiling  that  we  have  passed?  It 
moans  that  the  Prc.-ident  will  be  forced 
to  impound  fluids  from  some  other  pro- 
grams— exactly  v.hat  Congress  is  trying 
to  prevent  at  the  present  time. 

Just  last  September  the  Congress  ap- 
!;"o\ed  a  20-i3ercent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  put  in  an  automatic  cost  of  living 
csTa!  Iter. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  addi- 
tional benefits  would  not  go  only  to  the 
needy.  7he  increase  would  go  also  to 
tho.se  who  are  quite  well  off  and  still 
collecting  their  social  security.  For  these 
people  the  additional  money  is  simply 
"gravj-"  which  would  add  to  our  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  fight 
against  inflation  should  be  waged 
courageously  and  uniformly. 

This  includes  any  congressional  pay 
raise  which  I  vehemently  oppose.  Pcr- 
hajis  some  Members  feel  that  increasing 
.social  security  by  5 '2  percent  will  make 
a  25  percent  congressional  pay  raise 
more  palatable  to  the  public,  but  I  do 
not. 

Congress  cannot  make  something  out 
of  nothing.  The  American  people  will  get 
only  what  they  pay  for.  An  increase  in 
social  security  will  have  to  be  financed 
by  an  increase  in  taxes,  or  else  the  system 
will  mo.st  certainly  collapse.  It  is  time 
that  we  start  being  honest  with  the 
elderly,  and  with  all  Americans,  concern- 
ing the  social  security  system. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  names  will  be 
furnished  by  the  assistant  majority 
leader  of  four  Senators,  tomorrow,  for 
the  i)urpose  of  discus.-ing  a  scries  of  very 
impoitant  issues. 


ORDER     FOR     CONSIDERATION     OF 
NOMINATION        OF        JAMES        R 
SCHLESINGER  TO  BE  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  at  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
James  Schlcsinger  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  1  hour  to  be  allocated 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Pf.oxmire'— It  may  not  all  be  taken— 
plus  one-half  hour  to  be  equally  divided, 
which  has  already  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  go  into  execu- 
tive session  at  that  time  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Schlesinger. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  .session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
nomination  occur  at  the  hour  of  12:30 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered"" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time  to 
request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Schles- 
inger nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  remainder  of 
the  schedule  for  today  and  possibly 
tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hoiir  of  8:30 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston,'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  AGRICULTLTIAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  this  requc-t 
having  been  cleared  uith  the  Republican 
leadership  and  with  the  di.-^tinguishcd 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee'. 
that  at  such  time  as  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
there  be  a  2-hour  limitation  thereon,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
McGee  and  Mr.  Fono:  that  time  on  anv 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal 
be  limited  to  30  minutes:  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form  with 
resjiect  to  the  divi.-ion  of  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand tliat  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
Republican  side  to  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-con.sent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordcrvd,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8619.  the  At;;icuUure  En\ironmental  and 
Consumer  rrotcctioii  Appropriation  Bill   for 
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1974.  debate  on  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  30 
miiuiles.  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  manar.er  of  the  bill;  Pro- 
I  ided.  That  In  the  event  the  manaL-er  of  the 
bill  is  111  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  m  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  coniroHed  by  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

Ordered  fiirth  r.  That  on  the  tine.stion  of 
the  final  pas.sat;o  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hotirs.  to  be  etjvially  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
fi'om  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGef.i  and  the  Senator 
iroin  Hawaii  (Mr  Fong )  :  Provided.  That  the 
said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passafje 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  dunnt;  tl.e  c-.nsideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion  or  .appe.al. 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  TEM- 
PORARY INCREASE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
DEBT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.<;idcration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  8410)  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  temporary  increa.se 
in  the  public  debt  limit  through  Novem- 
ber 30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  19  amendments  are  at  the 
desk.  Does  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Member  think  it  will  be  possible  to  com- 
plete this  bill  this  evening? 

Mr.  LONG.  Could  I  just  ask  the  various 
Senators  who  plan  to  call  up  their 
amendments  to  raise  their  hands,  so  that 
we  can  get  some  idea? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Six. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  we  would  do  well 
to  keep  going  for  an  hour  or  so  and  see 
what  our  chances  are. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wonder  whether  it 
would  be  possible,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  modify  the  agreement  to 
limit  time  on  each  amendment  to  a  half 
hour  instead  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  read 
my  thoughts,  but  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  going  over  until 
tomorrow,  anyway,  at  Senator  Long's 
suggestion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  could  try 
to  finish  tonight,  because  we  have  only 
six  more  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suggest  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  we  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  limit  the  time  to  a  half  hour 
on  each  amendment,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided— reserving,    of    course,    the    same 

time 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  know  the  intention 
of  the  Senators? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  go  over  until  tomor- 
row, I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  bring  up  his  amendment 
tomorrow.  But  if  we  see  a  chance  to 
finish  tonight,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  go  ahead  and  consider  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
ask  those  who  have  an  amendment 
wliether  they  have  more  than  one 
amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Who  has  more  than 
one  amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  unani- 
mou.^-C(jii.sent  request  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception vj  the  Javits  amendment,  amend- 
ments be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tlicie 
ob.)ection?  The  Chair  lieais  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMEND.MCNT     NO.     2G1 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  u]i 
my  amendment   No,  261. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
a-nendment   will   be   stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  followine: 

Stc.  .  (a)  Section  167(m)(li  of  the 
Internal  Reventie  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
class  lives)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
soiond  .sentence. 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
.shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BA'i'H.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  staff  aide.  Jay 
Berman.  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
throuuh  the  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Tite  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Eugene  Mittle- 
man  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  in 
connection  with  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  today,  along  with  17 
other  Senators.  I  am  asking  the  Senate 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  meaning- 
ful tax  reform  in  the  93d  Congress — re- 
peal of  the  asset  depreciation  range  .sys- 
tem and  the  stren'^^thening  of  tlie  pro- 
visions which  require  the  payment  of  a 
minimum  tax  on  tax  preference  income. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  were 
promised  the  opportunity  during  this 
first  session  to  consider  broad  based  and 
meaningful  tax  reform  legislation,  which 
unfortunately  was  just  defeated. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  tax 
writing  committees  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider trade  legislation,  tax  reform  has 
been  put  aside.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able 
to  fully  address  ourselves  to  tax  reform 
early  in  the  .second  session.  But  the  de- 
mand of  the  American  people  for  greater 
equity  in  their  tax  laws  is  sufficiently 
great  to  require  us  to  begin  acting  on  tax 
reform  legislation  now.  The  two  proposals 
which  we  are  suggesting  are  responsible 
and  modest,  and  are  clearly  justified  and 
relatively  simple. 


Many  of  the  arguments  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts can  be  made  to  support  the  present 
amendment.  As  Senators  will  note,  the 
amendments  were  submitted  in  tandem 
and  consecutively  numbered. 

The  asset  depreciation  range  system 
is  an  accounting  method  which  sub,sidizes 
the  cost  of  capital  by  allowing  a  20  per- 
cent increase  in  the  rate  of  depreciation 
deductions  over  the  actual  useful  life  of 
the  capital  assets  as  defined  by  the 
Treasury's  regulations.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  direct  subsidy  pav- 
mcnt  by  the  Government  to  these  cor- 
poralions. 

This  direct  subsidy  payment  will  cost 
the  Treasury  some  $1.2  billion  in  lost 
revenue  in  fiscal  1974  and  as  much  as 
$30  billion  in  lost  revenues  by  1980. 

The  proponents  of  ADR  argued  when  it 
was  instituted  in  1971  that  it  was  needed 
because  business  profits  were  so  low  as 
to  be  inadequate  to  finance  future  in- 
vestment. I  argued  at  that  time  both  in 
hearings  at  the  Treasui-y  Department 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  tlie 
relatively  low  profits  simply  reflected 
the  recession  that  existed.  Profits.  I  sug- 
gested, would  recover  once  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  allow  the  economy  to 
recover  and  that  ADR  was  a  most  in- 
efficient and  inequitable  method  to  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  investment  and  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  This  prediction 
has  been  borne  out.  Corporate  profits 
before  taxes  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  are  at  an  all  time  record  of  $114.3 
billion,  a  29.6  percent  increase  in  1  vear. 
And  last  year's  profits  themselves  were 
at  a  previous  record  level. 

Moreover,  ADR  comes  on  top  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  which  is  also  de- 
signed to  stimulate  investment  but  does 
so  iir  a  much  more  efficient  way.  Largely 
because  of  the  investment  tax  credit  we 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  investment 
boom  with  capital  expenditures  running 
at  a  fantastic  19  percent  increase  over 
last  year  according  to  the  recently  pub- 
lished May  figures.  Even  more  trouble- 
some is  the  resulting  inflationary  pres- 
sure in  the  capital  goods  sectors  where 
the  most  recent  figures  show  price  in- 
creases now  running  at  the  disastrous 
rate  of  almost  15  percent. 

Investment  is  therefore  outrunnmg 
both  personal  consumption  and  govern- 
ment purchases  at  all  levels.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  are  rapidly  heading  to- 
ward a  situation  of  serious  overcapacity, 
are  greatly  exaggerating  inflationarv 
pressures,  and  are  seeking  trouble  at  a 
later  date.  Tliis  surge  in  capital  invest- 
ment must  be  soothed  out.  Many  econ- 
omists are  now  advocating  that  we  sus- 
pend the  investment  tax  credit.  I  believe 
that  the  investment  tax  credit  is  needed 
and  desirable  as  an  efficient  method  of 
stimulating  investment.  The  uncertainty 
that  would  be  created  by  turning  it  off 
and  on  would,  in  my  view,  create  too 
much  instability.  The  way  to  accomplish 
a  dampening  of  the  investment  sector 
is  to  repeal  ADR  and  to  do  so  now. 

Thus  the  two  major  arguments  pre- 
viously made  by  the  supporters  of  ADR 
are  no  longer  viable.  There  is  a  need  to 
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restrain  rather  than  expand  investment 
demand.  Corporate  profits  are.  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  at  record  levels. 

Finally,  there  has  been  some  sugges- 
tion that  ADR  is  needed  to  protect  the 
competitive  position  of  U,S.  producers 
vis-a-vis  their  foreign  rivals.  Nearly  all 
economists  agree,  however,  that  this  is 
a  spurious  argument.  There  is  no  em- 
pirical evidence  that  tho.se  countries 
with  the  lowest  taxes  on  capital  have 
higher  rales  of  economic  growth.  In  fact, 
among  the  major  industrial  nations  the 
converse  appears  to  be  true.  Major  im- 
I^rovements  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
nients  has  and  will  come  about  because 
of  the  recent  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
r.ithcr  than  any  tax  giveaway  on  busi- 
nc.~s. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  ADR  which 
was  a  bad  idea  to  begin  with,  has  now 
become  totally  indefensible.  In  my  view. 
to  continue  stimulating  investment  by  a 
tax  break  in  the  present  inflationary 
capital  spending  boom  is  like  dropping 
money  over  the  country  clubs  of  Amer- 
ica. We  should  provide  the  tax  incentive 
where  it  really  is  needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  urgently  suggest  to 
Senators  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  end 
ADR.  and  to  do  it  now. 

I  might  just  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
my  good  friend  aird  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  that  I  appreciate 
the  particular  concern  that  he  has  about 
putting  this  measure  on  this  particular 
kind  of  bill.  He  has  been  very  frank  in 
suggesting  that  wliile  he   has  enthusi- 
astically supported  the  proposal  and  did 
support  us  two  times  when  we  lost  by  one 
vote,  he  w  ould  be  forced  to  oppose  it  now. 
Hope  dwelleth  eternally  in  the  heart  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  hope  in  the 
next  30  minutes  the  Senator  from  Lousi- 
ana  has  a  message  from  on  high  causing 
him  to  change  his  mind.  I  think  now  is 
the  time  to  do  it.  I  think  a  procedural 
question  is  not  nearly  as  significant  as 
the  importance  of  chilling  down  this  in- 
flation in  the  capital  mvestment  sector. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  act  on  a  lax  bill 
this  year.  The  matter  is  going  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Senator  s  amendment  is  one 
which  I  supported  when  he  offered  it  be- 
fore. It  will  be  considered  by  the  House 
in  putting  together  a  tax  reform  bill.  His 
proposal  definitely  will  be  considered  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  by  the 
Senate  when  the  Senate  takes  up  its  tax 
reform  bill.  So  this  is  a  measure  that  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  the  Senate, 
but  it  should  not  be  on  this  bill. 

This  is  a  bill  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  operate,  to  maintain 
its  existing  debt  limit.  There  is  an  ur- 
gency in  acting  on  that  matter. 

I  say,  as  I  said  in  connection  with  the 
previous  amendment,  that  there  is  no 
way  on  this  earth  that  this  Senator,  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  or  all  100  Sen- 
ators can  compel  the  House  to  consider 
this  amendment.  Those  people  have  some 
IM-ide.  The  Constitution  says  that  they 
shall  initiate  revenue  bills,  and  they  are 
going  to  do  it.  To  suggest  otherwise  Is 
sometlrlng  of  an  affront  to  some  very  fine 


hien  in  the  House  who  have  been  work- 
in  :  on  this  matter  for  some  time. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  time  has  ex- 
iJiicd  I  reluctantly  will  be  compelled  to 
move  to  table  the  amendment,  because  it 
should  not  be  on  this  measure.  This  is 
not  a  tax  bill,  and  strictly  speaking  it  is 
not  a  revenue  bill.  This  amendment 
should  not  be  on  this  bill.  Therefore,  as 
I  said,  when  the  time  expire,-  I  will  move 
tlial  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  particular  po,ili(;n  that  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Senr.tor  from  Louisi- 
ana, is  in  relraive  to  this  particular  pro- 
cedural matter,  inasmuch  as  he  has  lent 
Jiis  very  valuable  efforts  in  supporting 
this  measure  in  the  past. 

I  might  emi:;hasize  a  point  or  two  that 
I  think  at  least  in  my  nund  distinguishes 
the  normal  procedural  reluctance  to  move 
into  the  tax  area  on  a  different  vehicle, 
and  suggest  that  this  might  be  overcome 
by  the  following  facts. 

First,  the  measure  before  us  is  not  a 
new  measure.  It  has  been  discussed  in 
various  committees  and  it  has  been  voted 
on  twice  recently.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  I  see  .seated  in  the 
Chamber,  was  one  of  the  major  com- 
manding generals  in  this  effort,  an  effort 
tiiat  the  Congressional  Quarterly  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  12  most  significant 
efforts  made  in  the  last  Congress. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
dLscussed  it  a  while  ago.  we  took  tliis 
measure  and  we  shook  every  bush  and 
each  time  we  fell  one  vote  short.  This  is 
a  matter  that  has  been  considered  in  the 
pa-t  and  it  is  not  a  new  matter. 

Second,  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  the 
prerogatives  or  the  intelligence  of  our 
friends  in  the  House.  The  fact  is  that 
both  Houses  have  to  agree,  but  I  wonder 
if  it  would  not  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  we  sent 
the  message  to  the  House  to  be  alerted. 
We  would  warn  theni  on  this  bill  and  the 
next  time  they  would  consent.  This  would 
be  plowing  new  ground  and  teUing  Uiem 
the  Senate  is  prepared  to  do  sometliing 
on  this  matter. 

The  second  matter  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  a  matter 
that  I  tliink  is  important,  is  the  way  that 
we  in  the  Senate  have  been  bombarded 
for  about  2  years  in  the  area  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  am  getting  a  little  tired 
of  this.  I  tliink  it  is  a  little  unjustified. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  make 
a  move  in  this  area.  This  measure  as  it 
stands  this  year  would  bring  in  an  addi- 
tional $1.2  billion  revenue  if  we  repealed 
this  and  did  away  with  this  bonus  right 
now. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  sug- 
gested it  might  add  up  to  as  much  as  $30 
billion  between  now  and  1980.  Let  us 
say  to  the  President,  "Mr.  President,  on 
this  bill  we  have  added  $6C0  million  of 
revenues,"  which  I  support,  'and  $2.9  bil- 
lion in  social  security  revenue.  We  are 
going  to  trj-  to  fill  a  part  of  that  gap  by 
repealing  this  giveaway  program  of  over 
$1.2  billion  now." 

The  third  matter  I  want  to  repeat  is 
that  I  do  not  think  we  should  overlook 
the  argument  of  the  present  status  of 
the  economy.  Back  when  the  ADR  mat- 


ter was  placed  on  the  books,  we  thought 
this  was  a  bad  way  to  go.  Tiio  Senator 
from  South  Carolii.a  thought  we  should 
trickle  up  msiead  of  dov,  r.  and  re;:eal  the 
ADR  that  was  never  comg  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  that  would  be  giving  back 
interest  dividends,  and  when  you  are  l>o- 
ing  to  give  .550  to  every  taxpayer  and 
let  him  .s;?cnd  it  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
or  whatever  he  wishes  to  spend  it  on,  we 
do  not  need  to  stimulate  the  economy 
now. 

Particularly  in  the  capital  investment 
area  we  have  a  19-percent  increa.se  com- 
pared to  the  historical  average  of  be- 
tween 3  and  10  jieiTcnt.  We  are  going  lo 
be  in  deep  trouble.  The  latest  figures  show 
the  increase  in  capital  expenditures  has 
gone  ui)  twice  as  fast  as  the  GNP.  which 
is  unheard  of.  One  way  to  get  tiie  pres- 
sure off  is  the  repeal  of  ADR  and  to  do 
it  now. 

I  appreciate  the  po.sition  of  my  friend 
from  Louisiana,  I  have  one  last  item.  Tliis 
will  be  item  No.  4,  I  wish  to  reiterate 
what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
said, 

A  lot  of  peojile  are  wondering  if  we 
mean  business  on  tax  reform.  Here  is 
an  area  that  is  obviou-ly  a  giveaway 
that  is  not  needed.  Let  us  say  to  the 
average  taxpayer  that  somebody  is  hs- 
tening.  that  the  Senate  is  willing  to  .:tand 
up  and  be  counttd,  that  we  are  going  to 
eliminate  one  loophole,  if  you  call  $1.2 
billion  a  loophole.  L^t  us  give  more  evi- 
dence to  the  taxpayer  who  is  laboring 
under  ever-increa.sing  Inflation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  entire- 
ly possible  that  the  Nation  may  be  fac- 
ing an  economic  downturn  next  year,  and 
we  may  need  to  accelerate  depreciation 
in  order  to  keep  the  economy  going. 
There  Ls  a  lot  of  merit  to  the  proposal, 
and  I  may  .support  it  auain  when  the 
proper  tin-;e  and  economic  circumstances 
come  to  offer  It  on  a  tax  bill.  We  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  a  tax  reform  measure,  after  the 
Hou.se  has  pas.sed  one.  at  some  time  in 
the  future. 

On  that  occasion  I  would  like  the  op- 
portimity  to  consider  supporting  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  regret  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  cannot  suji- 
port  it.  becau.se  I  jast  do  not  behevc  it 
belongs  on  this  bill.  I  am  satisfied  that 
even  if  the  Senate  voted  it.  the  House 
would  not  agree.  It  Is  just  one  more  im- 
pediment on  a  measure  that  should  be 
voted  on  now.  The  House  is  anxious  to  go 
to  conference  on  it  becau.se  they  realize 
that  the  time  may  expire  and  this  Nation 
may  find  itself  in  the  rather  unenviable 
position,  being  the  richest  nation  on 
earth,  of  having  to  declare  itself  bank- 
rupt by  act  of  Congress,  which  is  a  ridic- 
ulous thini:. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh'  which  I  am  pleased  to  co=ponsor, 
is  a  much  needed  tax  reform  which  de- 
serves enactment  now.  The  amendment 
would  repeal  the  provision  in  our  tax 
code  which  allows  businesses  to  depre- 
ciate property  20  percent  faster  than  the 
indastry  avera.ce.  It  would  not  affect  the 
present  system  of  computing  deprecia- 
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tion  on  the  basis  of  average  lives  of  de- 
preciable property.  What  it  does  do  is 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unjustified  advan- 
tage allowed  to  businesses  in  computa- 
tion of  their  taxes— an  advantage  which 
cost  the  Federal  treasuiy  at  least  $860 
million  in  1972.  and  which  is  projected 
to  cut  Federal  ta.\  revenues  bv  $30  bil- 
hon  in  1980. 

This  is  a  tax  advantage  which  the 
Congress  has  debated  at  length  since  it 
was  enacted  in  1971.  The  debate  came 
down  to  a  question  of  economic  priori- 
ties: whether  we  wanted  to  stimulate 
our  ."tagging  economy  from  the  top  down. 
by  giving  corporations  tax  benefits  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  or 
whether  we  wanted  to  channel  our  re- 
sources directly  to  those  who  needed 
them  the  most. 

Mr.  PiCMdent.  I  commend  the  work  of 
Senator  B.ayh  in  bringing  this  amend- 
ment once  again  before  tlie  Senate.  I 
recognize  that  many  ir  this  Chamber 
prefer  to  withhold  their  endor.'.ement  of 
individual  tax  reform  measures  until  a 
thorou'-'h  tax  reform  package  has  been 
pre.-ented  to  them  by  the  tax-writing 
committee-;.  I  join  them  in  hoping  we 
will  be  able  to  consider  comprehensive 
tax  reform  this  year.  But  in  tlie  case  of 
ADR.  I  believe  that  the  arguments  have 
been  fully  laid  out  in  the  past  2  years, 
and  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  take 
this  small  .--tep  toward  tax  reform  now. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  B.AYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yielri  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pre- idcnt.  I  a-  k  for  tlie 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  na>  s  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  fiues- 
tion  is  on  aixrcein?  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Lo.\g'  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Olr.  Bayh'.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  as.sistant  Ir  i-lative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gr.-vvei.  I.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hatit  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  McGelp  are  nece-sarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Dclaw.tre  <Mi-.  BinrM  and  the 
Seni-.tor  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark >  are 
ab.sent  on  official  businc.-s. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missi.s.=;i!)pi  (Mr.  Srf:?;^:~;  is  ab.sont  be- 
ca'i.-eof  ilhiess. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  lu-e.sent 
and  votini^.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Cr.AiSKi  would  vole  "n^y." 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Sen.Ttor  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cvrtisi, 
tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  lUr.  Gold- 
v.ATEP.  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Saxdei  are  neccs.sarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  Cunirsi  would  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
liuys  33,  as  follows: 
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[No.  245 

Leg.) 

YEAS— 58 

Aiken 

Ervm 

Pa store 

Allni 

I''aniiin 

Pearson 

Baker 

Fons 

Pell 

BarUelt 

Grifllii 

Percy 

BeiiU 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Bt'llmon 

Hansen 

Ribicoff 

Bfiinctii 

Hartkt- 

Rolh 

BlIUSC'II 

Hatneld 

Schwciker 

Bruck 

Helms 

Soutt.  Pa. 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Scott,  Va. 

B;,Tcl. 

niouye 

Sparkman 

H.iiry  F. 

Jr,     Javits 

Stafford 

Eyrd,  Rob 

;rt  C.  Johnston 

Stevens 

Case 

Lon^ 

Taft 

Cuok 

MiUhias 

Talmadge 

Cjttou 

McCleUan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCUire 

Tower 

Domciiici 

Montoya 

Weicker 

D(  iiiinick 

r.'uun 

Young 

EusUaud 

l-ackwooU 

NAYS— 

33 

Aboure/k 

HaskeU 

Mclntyre 

Bi.:,li 

Hathaway 

Metcalf 

B:bk- 

HoUin'^s 

Moudale 

Brooke 

HuOcilcston 

Moss 

Burdick 

hughes 

Muskie 

C;timuu 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Ch.lcs 

Jackson 

rroxmlre 

Church 

K  nncdy 

Stevenson 

Crunsioii 

llagnuson 

Symmytou 

Ea^Tlel'  11 

laansfleld 

Tunney 

FulbrU'.ht 

IvicGuvein 

W.lhanis 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bulea 

Goldwaltr 

MoGee 

Cluik 

Oiavel 

Saxbe 

Ciiriis 

iiart 

Slennis 

So  Mr.  L  ,.\.j'.<  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Bayh's 
ain^nclmeiil  on  tlie  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  unpiinted  aincndment.  I 
call  It  up  and  a.-k  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  7  he  clerk 
will  repori  the  amendment. 

The  assitUtnt  kgislative  clerk  read  as 
f  o  .lows ; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 

■•riiat  (a)  section  4940(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1G54  (relating  to  exci^se 
tax  ba  ,cd  on  iiuestmeut  income »  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '4  percent'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •■!  percent". 

•■lb)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
sh:ill  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purimso  of  the  proposal  is  to  amend  the 
Internal  P.cveinie  Code  to  provide  for  a 
reduction  in  tiie  excise  taxes  to  the  pri- 
vote  foundations  from  4  percent  to  1  per- 
cent. This  would  continue  the  very  im- 
portant overview  audit.  It  would  make 
available  s42  million  in  additional  money 
for  distribution  by  various  ch  iritable 
concerns. 

•Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  part 
of  a  lettor  to  me  dated  February  16,  1973. 
from  George  Shultz.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  gives  the  background  of  the 
art,  and  it  gives  part  of  the  impact  of 
this  ijfoposal. 

I  read  fro.m  the  Secretary's  letter: 
In  tlie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Congress 
fla-sified  charitable  organizations  as  either 
public  or  private,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  financial  support  tliey  receive  from  the 
general  public.  Public  charities  were  felt  to 
be  responsive  to  the  public  by  virtue  of  such 
suijport.  If  an  organization  "is  not  publicly 
;  upported.  Congress  determined  that  it  would 
not  receive  significant  public  scrutiny  and 
hence  .should  be  subjected  to  greater  restric- 
tions than  public  charities.  Congress  classi- 
fied   such    an    organization    as    a    private 


foundation,  and  in  addition,  Imposed  a  4 
percent  tax  on  its  investment  Income.  This 
treatment  is  applicable  to  approximately 
30,000  organizations  which  discharge  very 
worthy  charitable  functions  but.  because 
they  do  not  seek  and  rely  on  public  support, 
are  classified  as  private  foundations  under 
the  Tax  Reform   Act  provisions. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  4  percent  tax  does 
subtract  materially  from  the  funds  avail- 
able for  charitable  purpo.scs,  I  would  like  to 
point  out.  howe'.cr,  that  the  Administra- 
tion's tax  reform  proposals  of  April  22,  1969, 
did  not  include  a  roconimcndation  that  such' 
a  t.-ix  be  imposed.  The  tax  reform  bill  on  the 
House  side  imposed  a  7'j  percent  tax.  The 
Treasury  recrmme-idation's  to  tlie  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  September  1969  stated 
that,  in  lieu  of  .juch  a  levy,  a  supervision  tax 
sliould  be  imposed  to  onset  tiie  cost  of  ad- 
ministerins:  the  audit  program  for  found.i-i 
tions.  We  estimated  at  that  time  that  2  per- 
cent of  net  investment  income  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpcse.  Although  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  tax  reform  bill  was  gen- 
erally in  accord  with  our  September  1969 
recommendations,  the  Conference  Committee 
adopted  tiie  4  percent  tax  which  now  appears 
in  the  statuie. 

My  staff  today  contacted  the  IRS,  the 
Private  Foundations  Divi.sion,  and  talked 
to  Mr.  Mike  Repa.ss  and  determined  that 
the  cost  of  administering  private  founda- 
tions overview  audit  for  1971  and  1972 
amounted  to  ^12. 9  million.  For  the  vear 
1972-73.  it  is  an  estimated  $12,3  million. 
It  is  going  dot\ni  because  of  improve- 
ments in  the  art. 

The  income  from  the  excise  taxps  for 
1971-72  amounted  to  $.56  million.  And 
the  estimate  for  1972-73  is  $56  million 
to  $57  million. 

One  percent  of  that  figure  would  be 
S14  mi'lion  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
S12,3  m.illion  that  is  needed  for  the  over- 
view audit. 

Tlie  purpose  v^-as  to  have  an  overview 
audit  so  that  the  purposes  for  which  a 
chr.rity  was  created  could  be  observed  to 
see  if  they  were  being  met  and  to  see  if 
applicable  reasons  were  also  being  met. 
The  purpose  v.'as  also  to  offset  the 
extra  cost  of  this  overview  audit,  be- 
cause this  cost  is  only  one-fourth  of  the 
tax  now  levied.  This  proposal  suggests 
that  it  be  reduced  to  an  amount  that 
would  cover  it.  but  that  would  free  .'-:42 
million  of  charitable  contributions. 

I  know  that  in  my  State  this  would 
mean  that  certain  hospitals,  certain  col- 
leges and  universities  which  receive  ad- 
ditional contributions  because  of  the 
money  that  is  now  going  to  taxes  in 
the  general  fund  viiybenefit.  This  v.ill 
be  very  beneficial  toflhc  various  cliari- 
table  purposes  of  our  state. 

And  I  fe:-l  that  this  is  a  very  effective 
method  of  improving  the  contributions 
to  ciiarity  in  this  countrv. 

IMr.  BENNETT,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT,  I  agree  com;)Ietelv  v  i;h 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
think  I  am  bound  by  the  position  that 
the  chairnnn  has  taken.  I  think  we  have 
had  two  votes  that  indicate  that  the  Sen- 
ate, however  narrowly,  will  support  tlie 
chairman. 
Therefore,  I  would  earnestly  suggest, 
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now  that  the  record  has  been  made,  that 
if  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, I  am  sure  the  chairman  would  join 
me  in  agreeing  that  when  the  tax  bill 
comes  over  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, if  no  proposal  in  this  area  is 
contained  in  it,  we  will  be  very  happy 
to  see  that  the  Senator's  proposal  is 
considered  as  an  amendment,  and  that 
those  who  might  want  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses to  discuss  it  will  h.ave  tliat 
opportunity. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Utah  in  that  assm'ance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  tliink  this  is  some- 
thing we  must  do.  and  I  would  seriously 
recommend  that  action  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
their  knowledge  in  this  area,  and  their 
interest  in  having  a  hearing  and  having 
consideration  of  this  proposal.  I  accept 
the  suggestion,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  Pre.<:idcnt.  I  t'-,ank 
my  distinguished  colleague  very  much. 
Let  me  say  that  there  is  certainly  merit 
in  the  consideration  of  this  proposal. 
When  you  con.sider  the  opportunities  that 
we  have  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  worthwhile  charities  in  this  coim- 
tiy,  there  is  much  to  commend  the  im- 
pulse that  prompts  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  to  present  his  amendment 
now.  I  am  pleased  indeed  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
<Mr.  Long  I  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  'Mr.  Bennett* 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  see 
that  this  proposal  is  given  consideration. 
Because  of  a  similar  situation  last  year 
when  we  were  voting  on  a  similar  meas- 
ure, I  can  appreciate  the  pressures  that 
everyone  is  under  and  the  constraints  we 
all  feel  obliged  to  recognize.  For  that 
reason,  I  join  with  the  other  Senators  in 
complimenting  the  Senator  for  having 
brought  the  propasal  before  us.  and  the 
action  he  proposes  to  take. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  Senator  from  Lnuisii^na.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  bo 
set  aside. 

The^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     213      (,\S     MODIFl'^DI 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  215. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  modify  the  amendment  a-s  follows : 

On  page  1.  by  striking  out  lines  1 
through  9.  and  on  page  2.  by  striking  out 
lines  1  throu.sh  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  .so  modified. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, is  as  follows: 

-At  the  end  of  the  bill,  in.-crt  ;he  following: 
(a)    Section  G096(C)    of  the  Internal  Rev- 


enue Code  of  1954   (relating  to  manner  and 
time  of  designation!  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  liis  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
regulations",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "S\ich  designaticn 
shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  de:e,:--ate  prescri'oes  by  regula- 
tions except  that,  if  such  designation  is  made 
at  the  time  of  hU.ig  the  return  of  the  tax  im- 
po.-cd  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year, 
oUch  designation  shall  be  made  on  the  first 
p..ge  of  the  retvini." 

(b)  The  .unci.dments  made  by  thi.s  section 
.sha:!  apply  witli  re.-pcct  to  taxable  ye.irs  end- 
int;  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
Sec.  2,  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
c.tusc  the  publi.sliing  and  broadcasting  of  ir.- 
fonnation  concerning  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  during  each  year, 
With  partlctilar  emphasis  upon  the  taxpay- 
er's right  to  designate  a  portion  of  his  tax 
payment  for  payment  into  the  Presidential 
Elec'iou  Campaign  Ftind  for  the  u.se  of  the 
candidates  of  a  political  party  without  any 
increa.se  in  his  tax  liability.  The  Secretary 
s'nall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  r.rst  day  of  September  of  each  year  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  means  by  which  he  in- 
tends to  carry  ou'  his  duty  tmdcr  this  sec- 
tion, which  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  a  description  of  facsimile  copy  of  all  pub- 
lic notices,  the  availability  of  such  notices  to 
broadcasting  stations,  and  any  other  ar- 
rangements he  may  have  made  to  publicise 
tlie  fund  and  the  taxpayers'  right  of  desig- 
nation under  section  609tj  of  the  Iiuern.il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  .Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  not  complicated.  It  re- 
lates to  action  which  Congress  has  taken 
in  the  past  year  concerning  the  dollar 
rheckofT  system  for  iiublic  financing  of 
Pi'c-idmtial  elections, 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is 
more  timely,  or  any  proposition  that  re- 
quires more  sincere  and  purposeful  con- 
sideration on  our  part  at  this  time. 

This  amendment  consists  of  tv,o  i:)arts. 
The  first  would  require  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  place  the  clieckoff  box 
on  the  front  page  of  the  return.  No  other 
schedules  or  forms  would  be  necessary. 
The  second  part  of  the  amendment  would 
require  ilie  IRS  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress by  Sejitember  1  of  eacii  year  in  de- 
tail outline  of  its  information  camiiaicm 
to  further  public  understanding  of  the 
dollar  checkoff  opixirtunity.  The  need 
for  tliis  amendment  becomes  increasing- 
ly more  apparent  as  the  days  go  on  and 
the  influence  of  big  money  in  politics 
grows  even  more  disturbing.  My  amend- 
ment will  quicken  the  process  of  reform 
in  campaign  financing  and  it  will  work  to 
sliov,'  that  Presidential  camiiaigns  can  be 
run  without  the  tremendous  influence  of 
big  money  from  powerful  interests. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  public  ex- 
pects us  to  do  something  about  this  mat- 
ter. The  lesson  of  Watergate  and  of  the 
entire  1972  campaign  is  clear.  As  long  as 
we  perpetuate  a  .system  of  campaign 
financing  that  not  only  relics  on  but  ac- 
tually encourages  large  contributions 
from  wealthy  contributors,  we  will  have 
a  government  responsive  to  money  inter- 
ests rather  than  to  human  interests. 

Campaign  costs  for  all  elective  ofTices 
in  the  United  States  last  year  reached 
the  staggering  figure  of  $400  million, 
with  one  single  committee  alone,  the 
Committee   To    Reelect    the    President, 


spending  over  S50  million.  Stories  of 
suitcases  full  of  money  coming  into 
Washington  and  funds  filtering  through 
foreign  banks  to  be  "laundered"  have 
been  widely  reported. 

Tlie  need  for  reform  in  campaign  fi- 
nancing is  greatest,  to  U'=e  that  popular 
expression.  "Now  More  Than  Ever," 
There  are  many  areas  in  which  reform 
would  produce  preat  benefits  botii  for 
tiie  public  and  for  the  political  system 
as  a  v.iiole.  First,  comiJlele  disclosure  of 
all  receipts  and  expenditures  is  necessary 
to  maintain  accountability  to  the  public. 
It  is  th.o.se  private  transactions  that  took 
place  in  1972  that  arou.sed  tlie  most  s',^s- 
picion,  and  ri^iilfuUy  so.  Second,  limita- 
tions of  the  amount  of  campaign  spend- 
ing will  represent  a  big  step  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  halting  the  huge  increases  that 
have  charac'erized  presidential  cam- 
paigns for  t'vo  decades.  Limitations 
sliould  also  apply  to  the  amount  that  one 
individual  can  donate  to  a  campaign. 

Finally,  there  should  be  an  election 
review  board  which  oversees  all  tlie  as- 
pects of  political  campai,tins.  The  temp- 
tation to  politicize  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, which  currently  has  jurisdiction 
over  such  matters,  is  or  has  been  ap- 
jiarcntly  too  great  to  resist.  Tlierefore. 
an  independent  body  is  necessary  to 
properly  execute  the  election  laws  in  an 
impaitial  and  nonpartisan  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  called  for  public 
financmL'  of  Presidential  campaigns  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  dollar  checkoff  sys- 
tem, wliile  not  a  complete  cure  for  all  the 
sliortcomings  in  campaign  finance  prac- 
tices, represented  the  first  widespi-ead 
effort  to  finance  tlie  campaign  with  pub- 
lic rather  than  private  money.  Yet.  the 
results  from  the  checkoff  .system  in  its 
fir.si  year  of  use  were  very  discouraging, 
and  It  is  crucial  to  examine  the  reasons 
behind  this  poor  performance.  When  he 
si-ned  this  iirovi,>ion  into  law.  President 
Nixcn  expressed  confidence  that  the 
Concre.ss  would  soon  appreciate  its  de- 
fects and  repeal  it,  Tiie  President  then 
went  about  seeing  to  it  that  his  predic- 
tion would  become  true,  because  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  proceeded  to  ob- 
struct and  thv.art  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress, The  IRS  sabotaged  the  checkoff 
plan  by  excluding  it  from  the  regular  in- 
come-tax form  and  making  the  separate 
form  diificult  to  obtain.  The  17  million 
taxpayers  wiio  use  the  form  1040A  would 
not  even  receive  the  form  necessary  to 
earmark  $1  for  political  purposes. 

Moreover,  any  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  IRS  to  notify  the  pubhc  of  the  avail- 
ability of  this  checkoff  could  hardly  be 
termed  suer.uous.  In  fact,  it  seems  that 
the  checkoff  is  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets 
in  the  Nation,  Only  3,1  percent  of  all  tax- 
ixiyers  availed  themselves  of  the  check- 
off, but  who  could  fault  those  who  failed 
to  do  so  with  all  the  obstacles  that  were 
placed  in  their  way. 

The  President  has  made  his  position  on 
the  checkoff  indi.sputably  clear.  He  only 
signed  it  after  he  liad  a.ssurances  that 
the  plan  would  not  be  implemented  un- 
til after  his  forilieoming  election.  Evi- 
dently, he  was  confident  of  a  huge  Re- 
publican campaign  chest  in  1972.  But  ap- 
parently the  lesson  of  Watergate  has  not 
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gone  completely  unnoticed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  Ills  message  to  Congress  lie  iias 
said : 

I  believe  that  reform  is  essential.  A  thor- 
o',i!:hr;oi!ig  reiorm  of  campaign  practices  In 
our  Federal  elections  ranks  hii;h  on  our  li.st 
o;  u.'.v.iunal  priorities. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  demon- 
strate his  goimine  interest  in  reform 
t'-irou:;h  acdons  rather  tlian  strictly 
throuyh  words.  I  have  ni.idc  repreated 
stalenients  ui  the  past  notiii.t;  my  efforts 
to  dcterniii.e  who  is  rcspon.clLile  ior  the 
siukigi^hness  with  which  ihe  checkoH 
svsicm  has  been  i:ii!)lenienlcd. 

Mr.  Pre.^idcnt.  for  example,  on  May  9. 
19V3.  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Treasury 
George  P.  Shuliz  and  asked  him  to  pro- 
vide my  oiiice  v.ith  a  compkt;  account- 
ing of  the  results  of  the  first  years  par- 
ticipation in  the  checkoff  system.  I  also 
asked  for  the  number  of  puLhc  service 
announcenients  prepared  ar.d  actually 
u.sed  by  the  IRS  to  pubUcize  the  dollar 
clK'ckoff.  liiis  letter  has  pre\iju.'ly  been 
printed  in  the  Co.vcnEssiONAL  Record  on 
June  8.  1973.  Today  is  June  27. 1  have  not 
yet  had  a  reply  to  my  letter. 

My  anici-.dmcnt  No.  215.  I  believe,  will 
accomplish  by  1  iw  what  I  have  attempted 
to  accomplish  throu-li  letter  ard  sugges- 
tion. It  is  time  th  ;t  the  Treasury  Dcp.irt- 
mcnt  comply  with  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  dollar  checkoff  plan.  To  repeat, 
i.!r.  President,  ihe  first  amendment  re- 
quires that,  starting  next  year,  the  $1 
checkoff  appear  on  the  front  page  of  the 
taxpayer's  return.  In  addition,  since  the 
IRS  has  done  little  to  pu'.ilicize  the 
checkoff  tlus  year,  it  also  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.-tuy  rcijort  to 
Conj,res.<  by  September  I  of  e.ich  year  a 
plan  of  ulfirmative  dis,:emim;tion  of  in- 
lormaiion  concerning  the  checkoff.  This 
publicity  should  fiimiharize  the  public 
With  the  method  of  using  the  checkoff  as 
well  as  mlorming  them  that  one's  use  of 
the  checkoff  will  not  increase  their  per- 
sonal taxes. 

Ml-.  Pre-idcnt,  there  is  no  need  to 
prolong  tb.e  debate.  I  want  simply  to 
rirnitdy  what  I  thought  was  an  unfor- 
tunate development  in  the  Internal 
R.'VLiiue  progiam  in  carrying  out  the 
checkoff  sy.,feni  for  campaigii  contribu- 
tions la,t  year.  The  Internal  Revenue 
£er\ice,  as  we  know,  had  a  separate  tax 
form  to  be  filled  out  by  those  persons 
v.ho  wished  to  contribute  SI  of  their 
income  tax  to  the  party  of  th-Mr  choice. 
Many  peojjle  have  informed  us  that 
they  did  not  linow  about  it.  It  was  a 
separate  foini  which  did  not  icceive  tlie 
at'ention  ihiit  the  oidinary  inccme  tax 
return  receive.';. 

My  amendment  does  two  things.  It 
l)laces  on  page  1  of  the  .short  or  long 
vei-sion  of  the  tax  letum  tiio  infurma- 
tiun  about  and  the  proiicr  lines  and 
boxes  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
taxpayer  to  check  off  for  the  party  of 
hi,i  choice  or  for  the  nonj^arli'^an  con- 
tribution to  be  di'^tributcd  lUKkT  for- 
mula. SI  out  of  said  person's  income  tax 
returns. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Congre.ss  take  positive  action  in  re- 
dre.^.sing  the  ill-handling  of  this  .system 
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by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  acc.pt  mv  amendment 
No.  21.5. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  idea  is  not  new, 
Mr.  President.  It  wtis  the  idea  of  the 
di-tinc;ui<hrd  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  when  he  squelched  it  for 
strategic  pin-poses,  he  could  not  there- 
after ;  dvance  the  pmenc'mcnt.  and  I  took 
the  responsibility  and  proposed  the 
amendment,  and  it  was  passed. 

Whether  or  nut  this  will  survive  in 
conicrcr.ce  I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  it 
will  be  taken  to  conference,  because  alter 
nl!.  this  is  an  important  m\tter.  consid- 
ei-ing  the  scandal  of  Watergate  todav, 
and  the  harm  that  is  being  done  by  cx- 
ce.ssive  money  and  what  it  docs  to  "a  lot 
of  people  who  ordinarily  may  be  leading 
decent  lives,  but  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  money  and  greed.  We  are  listen- 
ing to  that  every  day. 

The  point  h"rc  is  that  there  has  b^en 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  tlie  ndmini'^tra- 
tioa  that  scmehow  they  jhould  srtittle 
this  thing  by  a  tubteif-uge,  and  what 
Ihcy  have  done  is  rc-quiro  a  .special  form 
that  is  not  connected  with  the  regular 
form.  I  have  received  manv  letters  from 
people  who  say  they  could  not  even  get 
the  form. 

All  we  are  saying  here  is  this:  We  arc 
tolling  the  American  taxpayer  that  out 
of  the  money  thet  he  owes  tiie  US.  Gov- 
ci-nmont.  cut  of  the  money  that  he  has 
eot  to  pay.  he  can  allocate  th  it  one  dol- 
lar to  build  up  a  fund  .so  that  the  Pre  i- 
dent  of  the  United  Stats  will  be  beholden 
to  no  one  and  be  ab-olutely  unfettered  to 
carry  on  the  bu.-ine.ss  of  this  countiy, 
without  those  thousand-dollar  dinners. 
$500  dinners,  and  idl  the.>e  contributions 
that  sometimes  have  gone  un  to  a  mil- 
lion or  S2  nuilion.  I  think  that  has  be- 
come  rather   scandaloas,   and   I   would 
liope  an  amendment  of  this  kind  would 
be  taken  to  conference,  if  only  to  show 
the  purpose  of  the  Senate  that  we  mean 
bu-i.ic.,.s  in  this,  and  whether  it  is  done 
now  or  1  iter.  I  hope  the  purposes  of  the 
Senators  amendment  will  be  carried  out. 
M.-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so  ilie 
record    will    be    very   clear,    the   di.^tin- 
gui^hcd  St^nator  frcm  Rhode  Island  and 
the  distingui-hcd  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  have  been  the  prime 
movers  in  the  Senate  on  the  wiiole  sub- 
ject cf  what  wo  call  the  checkoff  .system 
of  private  financing.  I  certainly  do  not 
claim  any  pride  of  authorship.  The  only 
liin-posc  of  my  amendment  is  to  remedy 
wiiat  I  believe  was  a  regrettable  mistake 
m  1972. 

Air.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.'cnt  to  have  minted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  anal.vsis  of  the  Presidential 
Camr<aign  Fund  Act.  This  analvsis  was 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It 
)M-ovides  full  and  accurate  information 
on  all  provi.^-ions  of  the  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analvsis 
was  ordered  to  be  i)rinted  in  the  Record. 
as  f ollow  s : 
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I.  INIRODIXTION 

On  December  10.  1971,  President  Ki.xcn 
sigied  into  law  Putilic  Law  92-178,  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  i:i7I. 

For  pvirpof;es  of  thib  incin.  ranciuni.  tlie  sig- 
ni!xc;inL  provisions  cf  tlie  new  i:ix  lav.-s  are 
to  be  found  in  Title  VIII  of  tiie  Revenue  Act 
rf  i;J71. 

In  Title  Viir  ;s  pro\  .clcd  a  meilu.d  for  usiii'' 
a  p:_-rtion  of  the  Fedcr.-.l  Government  reve- 
nue.^  whicli  are  raised  hy  the  inccme  tax  pay- 
mrnts  to  fund  the  pcUtical  campaii,ns  fur 
Presidential  candidates. 

Title  VIII  also  ccntain.s  previsions  limit- 
in;  tlic  amounts  which  candidates  for  Presi- 
dential oiiice  may  cxpoid  in  their  compaigns. 
limiting  the  expenditures  v.hich  niay"  l-e 
rnr.de  by  certani  political  commit t?cs,'  and 
reciUirin.g  candidates  to  file  disclosure  reports 
of  tlieir  campaign  financmg. 

The  now  tax  law  also  contains  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourai.-,e  cuizens  tc  mal:e  contribu- 
tions to  political  candidates   (Title  VII). 

E_th  the  tax  in.entiie  provisions  and  the 
tax  ciipck  cff  pr.r.Liions  of  the  new  law 
are  cnioted  in  this  memorandum  at  Api;en- 
dixA. 

Bclov/.  in  qticstion  and  answer  form,  is  a 
dis.ussion  cf  tlie  clicckoJl  jiroviaions. 

II.  Discr.;sioN 
IIoic   the  money  is  obtained   for  tJse  Presi- 

d  ntial  election  campaiyn  fund 
( 1 )    Where  will  the  money  come  from  to 
provide  the  public  funds  to  be  used  by  ca;,- 
didates  for  Prcsidji.tial  oiiice? 

Each  person  who  pays  Feder.U  .iiconx' 
taxes  is  cntir.td  to  dcsitnate  $1  of  .'ils  Fed- 
eral iiicon.e  tax  payment  ($2  for  a  loint  re- 
turn i  to  b.?  placed  in  a  Pr^,idenliai  Election 
C.imnai^n  Ptmd  to  be  used  for  finan-in"  the 
political  campaigi.s  of  candidates  for  Prsi- 
dential   oITice    (Sec.   802). 

(2 1  Wiiat  haijpeiis  if  there  arc  in.sturicient 
funds  iu  the  account  of  anv  party  which 
would  be  entitled  to  pu;jlic  financing' 

If  the  candiVUitcs  of  a  political  party  elect 
public  financing,  payments  to  the  candi- 
date'; can  be  made  otilv  otit  of  the  special  ac- 
coiiiu.  dc.=;i!?nated  for  that  partv.  'Howev.  r. 
if  at  the  be.-lnning  of  the  campaign  period 
tiicro  Is  iuaiiincient  money  in  any  account 
to  satisfy  the  entitlement  of  the  party,  tie 
nionoy  in  the  non-parti.san  tcucral  ac'  ounl 
will  bo  all'.catcd  to  all  the  special  accounts 
In  the  rati,j  of  the  balances  in  thos;  ac- 
counf; 

No  amou:it  Can  b-  al!o"ated  to  a  ■'pi.-ia!  nc- 
coiint  in  an  aninunt  greater  tlian  ti-.e  .■.mall- 
cst  mount  needed  by  a  major  party  to  brin^; 
it  up  to  its  entitlement   (.Sec.  900U). 
Taxiyyvr's  control  oxer  dispo:<Uion   of  Lis 
dut'.ur 
i:3)  May  the  tavpay.- r  de.^iit^nato  which  can- 
did.ae  is  to  receive  hi:;  tax  dollar? 

■V'es.  tlie  ta.Kpa>cr.  at  the  time  of  el.'ctin;; 
th.at  .*!  of  his  lax  payment  was  to  go  to  de" 
fr.iy  the  co.'-ls  of  a  Presidential  pniitic-al  cam- 
pait;n,  may  nl.;o  indicate  his  wish  that  hi; 
dollar  b?  made  availa'ole  to  the  candidat-> 
nominated  by  the  party  of  his  clioice.  or  iii 
tlie  alternative,  ihj  taxpayer  may  indicate 
that  ho  wislied  the  $1  to  be  placed  in  a  gen- 
eral campaij-'ii  fund  available  for  all  candi- 
dates, as  needed  to  jirovide  doiignated  .sums 
of  motley  for  ihcir  campaigns  (Sec.  802). 

(4)  If  the  tax  checkoff  jilan  poes  into  ef- 
fect will  a  tax  dollar  automatically  be  de- 
ducted  from  every   tax  payment? 

No.  if  the  taxpayer  docs  not  specifically 
direct  that  his  tax  dollar  is  to  be  used  for 
P'liiticai  i)ui;)i,.^.es,  a  dollar  is  not  transferred 
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from  the  general  revenues  Into  the  special 
Fund  to  be  maintained  for  this  purpose. 

Candidates  wlio  arc  entitled  to  public 
financing 

(5)  Are  candidates  for  all  elective  Federal 
office  entitled  to  payments  out  of  the  public 
campaign  fund? 

No,  the  only  candidates  wiio  are  entitled 
to  money  fiom  the  tax  checkoff  fund  are 
those  who  are  running  for  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President  (Sec.  9002  (2)  ). 

(G)  Is  public  financing  available  for  Presi- 
dential candidates  in  primary  elections? 

No,  public  funds  will  be  available  only 
for  general  elections  and  not  for  primary 
elections,  or  other  forms  of  the  nominating 
process  (Sec.  9002  (2)  ). 

(7)  Must  a  Presidential  candidate  accept 
public  financing? 

No.  a  candidate  lias  tlie  option  of  accept- 
ing public  money  or  financing  his  campaign 
from  private  sovtrces. 

(8)  May  candidates  who  accept  public 
funds  also  accept  private  funds? 

Yes,  under  certain  circumstances. 

Candidates  who  accept  public  funds  for 
their  campaign  financing  are  limited  in  the 
amount  they  can  spend  in  their  campaign 
to  the  entitlement  as  determined  by  the  for- 
mula in  the  tax  checkoff  law. 

If  tliere  are  sufficient  public  funds  to  meet 
their  entire  allowance  under  tlie  formula, 
candidates  who  accept  public  financing  may 
not  also  accept  and  spend  money  from  pri- 
vate sources. 

However,  if  there  are  not  sufficient  funds 
In  the  tax  account  to  completely  meet  a 
candidate's  allotment,  he  is  permitted  to 
raise  the  difl'erence  between  what  is  available 
to  him  in  the  publicly  financed  fund  and 
what  he  is  permitted  to  spend  under  the  tax 
checkoff  law  formula  (Sec.  9003). 

Ad7nini:^tration  of  the  fund 

(9)  Who  certifies  the  amount  of  public 
money  payable  to  candidates? 

The  Comptroller  General  will  certify  the 
amount  payable  out  of  the  accounts  to  the 
eligible  candidates,  that  is,  candidates  who 
elect  public  financing   (Sec.  9003). 

A  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund  Ad- 
visory Board  is  to  be  created  to  assist  the 
Comptroller  General  in  performing  his  duties 
under  the  tax  checkoff  law  (Sec.  9021). 

(10)  Since  the  tax  checkoff  bill  has  been 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  w^ll  the 
public  funds  for  candidates  be  automatically 
available  in  1976? 

No.  the  checkoff  funds  will  not  be  auto- 
matically available  to  candidates  in  1976. 
They  will  only  be  made  available  to  candi- 
dates after  the  funds  have  been  specifically 
appropriated  by  Congress  through  the  nor- 
mal appropriation  process. 
Tlie  amount  of  public  money  each  candidate 
IS  entitled  to 

(11)  What  determines  how  mucli  a  can- 
didate is  entitled  to  out  of  the  public  fund? 

The  amount  which  Presidential  candidates 
are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  public  fund 
Is  based  on  whether  they  are  -major  party 
or  "minor  party"  candidates  (Sec.  9004). 

(12)  How  are  ■major. '  ■minor"  and  ••new" 
parties  defined? 

A  •■major  party"  is  a  pat;ty  which  in  the 
preceding  Presidential  election  received  25', 
or  more  of  the  total  number  of  popular  votes 
received   by  all   candidates   for  President   in 
that  election  (Sec.  9002(6)  ) . 

A  •minor  party'  is  one  that  received  more 
than  5  ,  but  less  than  25';  of  the  popular 
vole  in  the  preceding  Presidential  election 
(Sec.  9002(7)). 

A  •■new"  party  for  purposes  of  being  eligi- 
ble to  share  in  the  public  financing  is  one 
which  is  neither  a  majority  party  nor  a 
minority  party   (Sec.  9002(8)). 

(13)  How  much  are  major  p.arty  candidates 
entitled  to? 


The  major  party  candidates  are  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  fund  accumulated  from 
such  tax  payments  an  amount  which  equals 
15  cents  per  person  age  18  and  over.  Based 
upon  the  present  population,  it  Is  estimated 
that  this  formula  -would  produce  about  $20.4 
million  for  each  of  the  two  major  party 
candidates    (Sec.   9004(ai(l)). 

1 14)  How  much  are  minor  p.irty  candidates 
entitled  to? 

Tlie  minor  partv  candidates  are  eacli  en- 
titled to  receive  from  the  tax  revenue,  the 
same  proportion  of  tlie  fund  which  their 
vote  in  the  last  election  bore  to  the  major 
parly  vote.  Based  upon  present  populalion, 
it  is  estimated  that  a  minor  party  candidate. 
such  as  George  Wallace,  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  about  .$6  million. 

A\s,r>.  a  minor  party  candidate  can  in- 
crease his  basic  entitlement,  if  the  minor 
party's  proportion  of  votes  in  the  current 
election  exceeds  Its  proportion  of  votes  in  the 
preceding  presidential  election  (Sec.  9004 
(  a  I  (  2  )  ) .  •« 

1 1,5)  If  the  new  party  does  get  more  than 
.5  of  the  vote,  how  much  of  the  public  fund 
is  it  entitled  to? 

Tlie  new  party  is  entitled  to  receive  that 
percentage  of  the  entitlement  of  a  major 
party  which  the  new  party^s  vote  in  the  cur- 
rent election  is  of  the  average  number  of 
popular  votes  received  in  that  election  by 
the  major  pnrties  only  if  its  candidates  re- 
ceive S'T  or  more  of  the  total  popular  vote 
ca,-t  for  the  office  of  President. 

Limitations  on  campaign  ejpcnditnres 
ilG)   Does  the  checkoff  law  place  limita- 
tions on  overall  campaign  expenditures? 

■i'es,  public  financing  provides  funds  for 
the  campaign  period  and  establishes  limits 
on  total  expenditures  for  such  period  begin- 
ning with  the  date  on  which  the  first  major 
party  nominates  its  candidate  for  President 
and  ending  on  the  date  30  d.ivs  after  the 
election.  (Sec.  9003). 

The  expenditure  limits  are  different  for 
major  panics  than  for  minor  and  ne-w 
partie.";. 

If  a  major  party  elects  to  take  public  fi- 
nancing, it  cannot  spend  in  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign  more  than  its  entitlement. 
1 15  cents  time  the  number  of  re.^idents  of  the 
United  States  who  are  18  years  old  or  older 
in  the  preceding  yean  . 

A  minor  or  new  party  must  agree  that  it 
will  not  spend  more  in  the  general  campaign 
than  the  amount  of  the  entitlement  of  a 
major  party,  and  that  it  will  return  cam- 
paign contributions  to  the  extent  they  ex- 
ceed the  campaign  expenses  not  covered  by 
public  financing   (Sec.  9003). 

Committees  which  are  not  authorized  by 
the  "candidate  may  not  expend  more  tiian 
$1000  during  the  general  campaign  on  behalf 
of  the  candidacy  of  the  eligible  candidates 
of  a  party  (Sec.  9012(f)  ) . 

Limitations  07i  campaign  contributions 
(17)    Does   the   checkoff  law  place   limita- 
tions on  campaign   contributions  from   pri- 
vate sources? 

Yes,  but  the  rules  are  different  for  major 
parties  than  for  minor  and  new  parties. 

A  major  party  cannot  accept  contributions 
for  the  general  election  campaign  if  there  is 
sufficient  money  in  its  special  account  to 
make  up  its  full  entitlement. 

However,  if  there  is  some  money  in  its  ac- 
count but  not  sufficient  to  meet  its  full  en- 
titlement, a  major  party  may  accept  money 
from  private  sources  but  onlV  to  the  extent 
of  the  deficit  in  its  fund   iSec.  9003(b)  ). 

A  minor  or  new  party  can  accept  contribu- 
tions from  private  sources,  but  it  must  agree 
that  it  will  not  spend  more  in  the  general 
campaign  tlian  the  amount  of  the  general  en- 
titlement of  a  major  party  and  that  it  will 
return  campaign  contributions  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  the  campaign  expenses  not 
covered  by  public  financing   (Sec.  9003(c)). 


Disclosure  reports 

(18)  Does  the  checkoff  law  require  the  fil- 
ing of  campaign  financing  reports? 
Yes. 

(19)  Are  such  campaign  financing  report* 
required  only  of  candidates  who  accept  pub- 
lic financing? 

No,  campa;gn  expenditure  disclosure  re- 
ports are  required  to  be  filed  by  all  canal- 
dates  for  Pre.Mdent  and  Vice  President 
whether  or  not  they  have  elected  to  taKe 
public  financing  iSec.  9003  i . 

(20)  With  whom  mu.'jt  such  cxpenditu'e 
discksure  reports  be  filed? 

Cindidates  for  President  and  Vice  Pre.'i- 
dent  must  file  disclosure  reports  with  the 
Comptroller    General    (Sec.    9003ia)). 

(21)  What  are  the  Comptroller  Genera's 
duties  with  respect  to  such  di.?closure 
reports^' 

The  Comptroller  General  must  publish  'n 
the  Federal  Register  a  summary  of  expendi- 
tures made  by  candidates  for  Presidential 
office   (Sec.  9008(bi  ). 

(22)  What  items  must  be  reported  in  the 
disclosure  reports? 

Eligible  candidates  must  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General  a  detailed  statement  of 
expenditures  and  a  list  of  committees  who 
are  authorized  to  spend  monev  on  their  be- 
half. 

Expenditure  reports  must  al-so  include  the 
amounts  spent  by  committees  whether  or  not 
authorized  or  recognized  by  eligible  candi- 
dates (Sec.  9008). 

(23)  How  are  the  requirements  of  the  I.nw 
going  to  be  enforced'' 

There  arc  criminal  penalties  for  willful 
violations  of  the  law. 

(24)  In  what  year  do  the  public  funds  first 
become  available  to  candidates? 

Candidates  would  first  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive checkoff  funds  in  the  1976  Presidential 
election   (Sec.  302) . 

(25)  What  is  the  first  income  tax  return 
that  taxpayers  can  checkoff  for  political  con- 
tributions? 

Taxpayers  will  be  entitled  to  start  checking 
off  their  contributions  on  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1972 
(Sec.  802). 

1071  tax  checkoff  plan  compared  icith  1966 
tax  checkoff  plan 

(2G)  How  does  the  1971  tax  checkoff  plan 
to  finance  Presidential  elections  differ  from 
the  1966  law  containing  public  campaign  fi- 
nancing provisions? 

The  1966  plan  (P.L.  89-809)  did  not  per- 
mit the  taxpayer  to  indicate  to  whom  he 
w  ished  his  tax  dollar  to  go. 

The  1966  plan  would  have  divided  the  cam- 
paign fund  evenly  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  and  a  share  of  the 
fund  would  be  given  to  minor  parties  th.at 
won  at  least  five  million  \otes  in  the  preced- 
ing Presidential  election. 

The  funds  from  the  1971  plan  would  be 
paid  to  the  candidates  and  not  to  the  polit- 
ical parties. 

ElIZABETH   YadLOSKV. 

Lcgislatiie  Attorney,  American  Lau-  Di- 
vision. December  22,  1971,  Ext.  6006. 

Appendix  A:  Text  of  the  1971  Tax  CarcKorp 
Law— Pi-BLic  Law  92-178.  92d  Conhkess, 
H  R.  10947.  Drct.MBER  10,  1971 

An  act  to  provide  a  Job  development  invest- 
ment credit,  to  reduce  Individual  income 
taxes,  to  reduce  certain  excise  taxes,  and 
for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

rtcprcsentatnes    of    the    Vnttcd    States    of 

.America  i'l  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.   SHORT    TITLE.    ETC. 

la)   Short  Titie  — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the    Plevonue  Act  of  1971". 
(b)  Table  of  Co.vtenis  — 
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TITLE   VII— TAX   INCENTIVES   FOB   CON  rRIBVTIONS 
TO    CANDIDATES   FOR    PUBLIC  OFFICS 

Si. c  701   Allowance  of  credil 

Sec.  702  Deduction  in  lieu  of  credit. 

Sf  ir  703.  Eflfectlve  date. 

Tir:,E    VIII — FINANCING    OF    TRESIDENTIAL 
IIECTION    CAMHAIGNS 

Sec.  8ol.  Pres-ideiitial      Election      Campaign 

Fund  Act. 
Sec.  802  Mi-scellnneous  ainendmeuls. 

\c\  Amend.ment  of  1J54  Code. — E.xcept  as 
otherwibe  e.xpressly  provided,  whenever  in 
thi.^  .•\ct  an  amendment  ls  exprt-saed  m  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  otlier  pro- 
vis.on.  the  reference  is  to  a  section  or  other 
provLiion  of  the  Internal  RevLiiue  Code  of 
1951. 

TITLE  VII— TAX  INCENTIVK3  FOR  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO  CANDIDATES  FOR 
PUBLIC    OFFICE 

Srr  701,  Altowance  of  Credit 

(ai  Subpart  \  of  part  IV  subchapter  .\  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  credits  a<„'aiii=;t  tax)  i.s 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  40  la^. 
added  by  section  tioi  of  this  .-^ct  i  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

"Sec.  41.   CONTRIBfTIONS    TO    Ca.ndidatfs    for 

PiBLic  Office 

"lai  CiENLRAi.  Rt'LE.  -  In  'he  ca.-e  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  subsection  (bi.  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Impo.^ed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  cental  to  onc- 
hal.'  of  all  political  contributions,  payment 
of  which  IS  made  by  tlie  taxpiyer  within  the 
taxable  year. 

'ibi  Limitations. — 

■il)  Maximcm  credit — The  credit  allowed 
by  .^ub.=ectlon  (ai  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be 
liin:ted  to  $12,50  ($25  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return  under  section  6013) 

"(2)  .Application  with  cjther  credits  — 
The  credit  alloived  by  subjection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  yc.ir  reduced  by 
tiie  .>nni  oi  the  credi's  a;ii)-.\ab;o  under  sec- 
tion 33  irelatms;  to  foreign  tax  credit),  sec- 
tion 35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
lntere--t).  section  37  (rehitins;  to  retirement 
incMinei.  and  section  38  irelarint;  to  invest- 
ment in  certain  depreciable  pro[K;rly). 

"(3)  Verification. —The  credit  allowed  by 
sub.^ection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect. 
to  any  poluic.il  contribution,  only  if  such 
political  "oii'.ribution  Ls  \,erifted  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Senrc utr,\  or  liis  dele-ate  .sliall  pre- 
Biribe  by  reyuUtjoiu., 

"(ci  DtFiNiiuNS.  -  For  pnrpr.-ses  of  this 
sectir  n  — 

"(li  F.iLincAL  C'j.Nrp.iRrTiON  — Tlie  term 
'political  contribution"  mean-,  a  c  nitribution 
o;-  gift  CI  money  to  — 

■(A)  an  individual  svho  is  a  candidate  for 
lu.niii.fition  or  election  to  any  Federal.  Slate. 
or  I.i'^al  elective  public  office  in  any  primary, 
general,  or  special  election,  for  u  .e  by  stich 
individual  to  further  ht-  candidacy  ft  r  nonii- 
natinn   or  clectnn   to  such   clTice; 

■  iB)  any  committee,  association,  or  or^ia- 
nization  (whether  or  not  incorporated) 
organised  and  operated  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  intluencing  or  attempting  to  in- 
iluenie,  the  nomiinuioii  or  election  of  one  or 
more  indi\iduals  who  are  candidates  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Bedcral,  Stale. 
or  l(/cal  elec:;\e  public  office.  !i,r  u:  e  by  such 
committee,  association,  or  organi/alion  to 
t'.ir'her  the  candidarv  of  such  indi\idual  or 
individuals  for  nomination  or  election  to 
.-iHh  fitfi'^e: 

"iCi  the  national  committee  of  a  national 
political  partv: 

■  iDi  the  Stale  committee  of  a  national 
I).;i' ic.il  p.irtv  as  dcsigna'ed  by  th.e  national 
c   II  inittee  of  such  party;   or 

El  .1  h^cal  committee  of  a  r.aii-nal 
political  party  as  designated  bv  the  State 
.  nimittee  <,f  .=:u' h  part',  liesi;^.  ated  under 
a  ib;):.ragr:ipn  i  Di . 


■•(2)  Candidate— The  term  'candidate' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  an  Individual 
who — 

■'(A)  has  publicly  announced  that  he  is 
.  a  candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to 
such  (  tlice;  and 

■  ■(  B I  meeis  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 
law  to  hold  such  office. 

■  |3|    N\TIONAL   roLITIiAL  PARTY. ^The   tcmi 

■national  political  party'  means — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  contributirms  made 
during  a  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  in 
which  the  elector;;  of  President  and  Vice 
President  are  chosen,  a  political  party  pre- 
senting candidates  or  electros  for  such  ottices 
on  the  (fflcial  election  ballot  of  ten  or  more 
St:tte,-.,  or 

"iB)  in  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  any  other  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer, a  politic. U  par'v  which  met  the  cjuali- 
licatioiLs  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  in 
the  last  preceding  election  of  a  President  and 
Vire  Prc-^ldem. 

"(41  St.^ie  AND  LOCAL. — The  term  'State' 
means  the  various  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  the  term  'local'  means  a  po- 
litical subdivision  or  part  thereof,  or  two  or 
more  pt  litical  subdivisions  or  parts  thereof, 
ot  a  Stafe. 

"id)   Cross  RpFEnENCFS. — 

"For  disallowance  of  credits  to  estates  and 
trusts,   .see   section   642(a)  (3).' 

(b)  Section  642(a)  (relating  to  credits 
against  t '.X  for  estates  and  trusts)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folio.  - 
iiig  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Political  contributions. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  political  contributions  pro- 
vided by  section  41." 

Sec.  702.  Deduction  in  lieu  of  credit. 

(a I  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  additional  itemi'/ed  deductions 
for  individuals)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  218  as  2Ut,  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 217  the  following  new  section: 

'Sec    218.  conthibi'tion  to  candidates  for 

P'  BI.IC  Off  ICE. 

"I  a)  Allowa.nce  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  dedrction  any  political  coniribulioii 
(as  ielined  In  section  41(C)  (1);  payment  of 
whi'h  is  made  by  such  individual  wilhiii  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

'  (1)  Amount. — The  deduction  under  su.j- 
section  (HI  shall  not  exceed  $50  ($100  in 
the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under  s'.>ctioii 
6013). 

"i2i  Veruication.— The  deduction  under 
subsection  (ai  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  if  sucii 
political  contribution  is  veriiied  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

•ic)  Election.— To  Take  Credit  in  Lift 
OF  Deduction. — This  section  shall  not  applv 
in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the 
taxable  \ear.  elects  to  take  the  credit  against 
tax  provided  by  section  41  (relating  to  credii 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  candidates 
for  public  ofiice) .  Such  election  shall  be  made 
in  suc"a  manner  and  at  such  time  a.s  the 
Secretary  or  his  delet;aie  shall  prescribe  oy 
regulations. 

"■(d)  CROSS  Reference.— 
For  disallowance  of  deduction  to^entries 
and  trusts,  .see  section  642i  1 ) ."' 

lb)  fection  642  (relating  to  special  rules 
for  credits  and  deductions  for  estates  and 
trusts)  is  amended  by  redesi-jnaling  subsec- 
tion (I)  as  subsection  (j).  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (h(  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

'  li)  Pc)i  ITICAL  CONTRtnUTtONS — All  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  dedurtioii 
for  contributions  to  candidates  for  public 
office  provided  by  section  218." 

((I  The  table  ol  .sections  of  part  VII  ot 
subchapter   B   oi    chapter    1    is  amended   by 


striking  out  the  last  item  and  inserting     in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"Sec.   218.    Contributions   to   candidates   for 

public  ofiice. 
"Sec.  219.  Cro^s  references," 

Sec.  703,   effective  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31 .  1971.  but  only  with  resfject  to  political 
contributions,  payment  of  which  is  made 
after  sif^h  date. 

TITLE     VIII— FINANCING     OF    PRESIDEN- 
TIAL  ELECTION   CAMPAIGNS 
Sir.    801.    PRrSIDENTIAL    ELECTION    CAMPAIGN 

Fl'nd  Act. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subtitle: 

"SfMITIE    H — FlNANtlNti    OF    PrESIDE.NTIAI. 

Eij:ction  Campaigns 
"Chapter  95    Presidential  election  campaign 

lund. 
"Chapier  9*).  Presidential  election  campaign 

fund  advLsory  board. 

"CIlAtTER  Bo — PliESIDENTIAL  ELLCrloN  CAM- 
PAIGN    FUND 

'"Sec.  9001.  Short  title. 
"Sec.  9002.  Definitions. 

"■Sr>-,  9003,  Condition  for  eligibility  for  pay- 
ments 
"Sec.  90(14,  Entitlement  of  eligible  candidates 

for  payments. 
"Sec.  9(X)5,  Certihcation  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 
"Sec.  9006.  Payments  to  eligible  candidates. 
•'Sec.  9007.  Examinations  and  audits;  repay- 

m:nts 
'"Sec     9008    Information     on     proposed     ex- 
penses, 
"Sec  9009  Reports  to  Congress;  regulations. 
■Se..-  9010  Participation  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  Judicial  proceedings 
"Sec.  9011.  Judicial  review. 
■'Sec.  9012  Criminal  penalties. 
"Sec.  9013,  Eirective  date  of  chapter. 
"Sec.  9001,  Short  Title. 
""This  chapter  may  be  cited  a.-,  the  "Piesi- 
dential   Flection   Campaign  Fund   Act'. 
"Sec.  9U02.  Dei  initions. 
"For  purposes  ol  this  chapter — 
"(1)    The     term     'authorized     committee' 
mean;,,    witli    respect    to    the    candidates    o: 
a    political    party    for    President    and    Vh.- 
Prj,-,idenl  of  the  Uiiiied  States,  any  political 
committee    which    is   authorized    In    writing 
by    surh    c';iiididates    to    incur    expenses    to 
further    the    election    of    such    candidates 
Such  authorization  shall  be  addressed  to  th<- 
chairman   of  such   political   committee,   a'ul 
a  copy  of  such  authori/ation  shall   be   fi:eci 
bv    such    candidates    with    the    Coinptroll?r 
Ciciieral.  Any  withdrawal  of  any  authoriza- 
tion  shall   also   be   in   writing   and   shall    be 
addressed  and  filed   in   ihe  same   manner  as 
ilie  atiihoi  i^alion.  i 

"i2)  The  term  candidate'  means,  vvith 
respect  to  any  presidential  election,  an  iii- 
di'.idual  who  lA)  h;\s  been  nominated  lor 
election  to  the  ofiice  of  President  ol  the 
United  Slates  or  the  otfice  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  Stales  by  a  major  party,  or 
iB)  has  tiualilied  to  have  his  name  on  the 
election  ballot  (or  to  have  tlie  names  oi 
electors  pledged  to  him  on  the  election 
ballot)  as  the  candidate  of  a  political  party 
for  election  to  ei'her  such  ollice  in  10  or 
intae  .Stale,-.,  For  purpo.ses  of  paragraphs 
(())  and  (7)  of  tills  section  and  purposes  oi 
section  9004(;iii2i,  the  term  'candidate' 
means,  with  respe't  to  anv  preceding  presl- 
deirial  elefiion.  an  iiidi.  Idiial  who  received 
popular  votes  lor  toe  ofiice  of  President  in 
sni'h  eler-tion 

"13 1  The  term  "Comptroller  General" 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United    S'atcs. 

"i4i  Ihe  "erm  "eligible  caiulitlates'  means 
the  Candida.'-  of  a  politiral  party  f<.r  Prcs- 
KteiiL     and     Vice     Presidcir     t.f     ;iie     U'ltted 
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states  who  have  met  all  applicable  condi- 
tions for  eligibility  to  receive  payments  un- 
der this  chapter  set  forth  in  section  9003. 

"(5)  The  term  'fund'  means  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  9006(a) . 

"(6)  The  term  ■major  party'  means, 
■ft'ith  respect  to  any  presidential  election,  a 
political  party  whose  candidate  for  the 
ofSce  of  President  In  the  preceding  presi- 
dential election  received,  as  the  candidate 
of  such  party,  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
totr.l  number  of  popular  votes  received  by 
all  candidates  for  such  office. 

"(7)  The  term  'minor  party'  means,  v.ith 
respect  to  any  presidential  election,  a  po- 
litical party  who.se  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  in  the  preceding  presidential 
election  received,  as  the  candidate  of  such 
party,  5  percent  or  more  but  les;j  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  popular 
votes  received  by  all  candidates  for  such 
ofiice. 

"(8)  The  term  'new  party'  means,  with 
re.-pect  to  any  presidential  election,  a  po- 
litical party  which  is  neitlier  a  major  party 
nor  a  minor  party. 

■■(9)  The  term  ■political  cominiitee'  means 
any  committee,  a-ssoclatlon,  or  organization 
(whether  or  not  incorporated)  which  ac- 
cepts contributions  or  makes  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  influencing,  or  at- 
tempting to  influence,  the  nomination  or 
election  of  one  or  more  individuals  to  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  elective  public  office. 

"(10)  The  term  'presidential  election' 
means  the  elee:tion  of  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  electors. 

"(11)  The  term  'qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense'  means   an   expense — 

"I  A I  incurred  (i)  by  the  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  the  office  of  President  to 
further  his  election  to  such  office  or  to  fur- 
ther the  election  of  the  candidate  of  such 
political  party  for  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  both  (il)  by  the  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
to  further  his  election  to  such  ofiice  or  to 
further  the  election  of  the  candidate  of  such 
political  party  for  the  office  of  President,  or 
both,  or  (iii)  by  an  authorized  committee  of 
the  candidates  of  a  political  party  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  "Vice  President  to  fur- 
ther the  cleciioit  of  either  or  both  of  stich 
candidates   to   stich   offires. 

"iBi  incurred  within  the  expenditure  re- 
port pericxl  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (12)1, 
or  inctirrcd  before  the  beginning  of  such 
period  to  the  extent  such  expense  is  for 
property,  services,  or  facilities  used  during 
such  period,  and 

"iC)  neither  the  incurring  nor  payment 
of  which  constitutes  a  violation  of  aiiy  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  in 
v.hich  such  expense  is  incurred  or  paid. 
An  expense  shall  be  considered  as  incurred 
by  a  candidate  or  an  authorized  committee 
If  it  is  incurred  by  a  person  authorized  by 
such  candidate  or  such  committee,  as  the 
ca.'.e  may  be,  to  incur  such  expense  on  behalf 
of  such  caiididaie  or  such  committee.  If  an 
authorii:ed  committee  of  tlie  candidates  of  a 
political  party  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  also  incurs  expen- 
ses to  further  the  election  of  one  or  more 
other  individuals  to  Federal,  State,  or  local 
elective  public  office,  expenses  incurred  by 
such  committee  which  are  not  specifically  to 
further  the  election  of  such  other  indivitiual 
or  individuals  shall  be  considered  as  in- 
curred to  further  the  election  of  such  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  in 
such  proportion  as  the  Comptroller  General 
prescribes  bj^  rules  or  regulations. 

"(12)  The  term  expenditure  report  period' 
with  respect  to  any  presidential  election 
means — • 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  major  party,  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember before  the  election,  or,  if  earlier,  with 


the  date  on  which  such  major  party  at  its 
national  convention  nominated  Its  candidate 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  ending  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  presidential  election:   and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  party  which  is  not 
a  major  party,  the  same  period  as  the  expend- 
iture report  period  of  tl-.e  major  party  which 
has  the  shortest  expenditure  report  perirxi 
for  such  presidential  election  under  sub- 
paragraph   (AI. 

"Sec.  9003.  Condition  for  Elicieility  for 
Pay^ients. 

"(a)  In  General — In  cirder  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  payments  under  section  900u. 
the  candidates  of  a  political  party  in  a  presi- 
dential election  shall,  in  writing — 

"(li  agree  to  obtain  and  furnish  to  the 
Conipiroller  General  such  evidence  as  he 
may  rctjucst  of  tlie  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  payment  is 
sought, 

"(2)  agree  to  keep  and  furnish  to  the 
Comptroller  General  such  records,  books,  and 
other  iniormation  as  he  may  request. 

"(3)  agree  to  an  audit  and  examination  by 
the  Comptroller  General  under  section  9007 
and  to  pay  any  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
under  such  section,  and 

"(4)  iigrce  to  furnish  statements  of  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  and  proposed  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  recjuired  under  sec- 
t;on  9008. 

"(b)  Majcir  Parties. — In  order  to  be  elij^  i- 
Me  to  receive  any  payments  under  section 
900G,  tlie  candidates  of  a  major  party  in  a 
presidential  election  sliall  certify  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  under  penalty  of  per- 
jury, that — 

"(1)  such  candidates  and  their  authorized 
committees  will  not  incur  qualified  campaign 
expen.'-es  in  excess  of  ilie  acgregate  payments 
to  which  they  will  be  eniitied  under  secion 
9004,  and 

^  "(2)  no  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
"campaign  expenses  have  been  or  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  sucli  candidates  or  any  of  their 
authorized  committees  except  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  pay- 
ments received  out  of  the  fund  on  account  of 
tlie  application  of  section  9006(C),  and  no 
contributions  to  defray  expenses  which  would 
be  qualified  campaign  expen.-es  but  for  .sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  section  9002(11 )  have  been 
or  Will  be  accepted  by  such  candidates  or  any 
of  tlieir  authorized  committees. 
Such  certification  shall  be  made  within  such 
time  prior  to  the  day  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion as  the  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
scribe  by  rules  or  regulations. 

"(.)  Minor  and  New  Partie.s — In  order  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  any  pavments  under 
.section  9006,  the  candidates  of  a  minor  or 
new  party  in  a  presidential  election  shall 
certify  to  the  Comptroller  Geiteral,  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  that — 

"(II  such  candidates  and  their  authorized 
committees  will  not  incur  qualified  campaign 
c.xpr!-.c,c?;  in  exce-s  of  the  aggregate  pavments 
to  which  the  eligible  candidates  of  a  m.r.'or 
party  are  entitled  under  section  9004,  and 

"(2)  such  candidates  and  their  authorized 
committees  will  accept  and  expend  or  retain 
contributions  to  defray  qualified  campaign 
expenses  only  to  the  extent  that  the  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  incurred  by  such  can- 
didates and  their  authorized  committees  cer- 
tified to  under  paragraph  (1)  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate payments  received  by  such  candidates 
out  of  the  fund  pursuant  to  section  9006. 
Such  certification  shall  be  made  within  such 
time  prior  to  the  day  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion as  the  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rules  or  regulations, 

"SEC,      9004.     FNTITI.EMENT     of     FI.IGIFLE     CAN- 
DIDATES   TO    PAYMENTS 

"(a)    In  General.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter — 
"(1)    The    eligible    candidate^    of   a   major 


party  in  a  presidential  election  shall  be  en- 
titled to  payments  under  section  9006  equal 
in  the  aggregate  to  15  cents  multiplied  bv  tlie 
tr.tal  number  of  residents  within  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18.  as 
determined  by  ihe  Bureau  of  llie  Census,  as 
of  the  firsi  day  of  June  of  the  \ear  preceding 
the  year  of  me  pre.s;denii..l  eleciion. 

"i2i  (A)  The  eligible  candidaies  of  a  minor 
party  in  a  presidential  election  shall  be  en- 
titled to  pajments  under  section  9006  equal 
in  tiie  aggregate  to  an  amount  wiilch  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  computed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  a  major  party  as  the 
number  of  popular  votes  received  by  the  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  nunor  party,  as 
such  candidate,  in  the  preceding  presidential 
election  bears  to  the  average  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  the  candidates  for 
Pre  ident  of  the  major  parties  in  the  preced- 
init  presidential  election. 

"(Bi  If  the  candidate  of  one  or  more  poli- 
tical parties  (not  including  a  major  party) 
for  the  office  of  President  was  a  candidate 
for  such  office  in  the  preceding  presidential 
election  and  received  5  percent  or  more  but 
less  th  in  25  percent  of  tlie  total  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  all  candidates  for 
such  office,  such  candidate  and  his  running 
mate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President,  ui.>on 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
9003  (a)  and  (c),  shall  be  treated  as  eligible 
candidates  entitled  to  payments  under  sec- 
tion 9006  ill  an  amount  computed  as  pro\  ided 
in  subparagraph  (A)  by  taking  into  account 
all  the  popular  vo^es  received  by  such  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Pre-iidcni  in  the  pre- 
ceding presidential  election.  If  eligible  can- 
didates of  a  minor  party  are  entitled  to  pav- 
ments under  this  subparagraph,  such  entitle- 
ment shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
eniiilenient  allowed  under  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(3)  The  eligible  candidates  of  a  minor 
party  or  a  new  party  in  a  pre  idem  ial  elec- 
tion whose  candidate  for  President  in  ^uch 
election  receives,  as  such  candida'e.  5  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  number  of  popular 
votes  cast  for  the  office  of  President  in  such 
election  shall  be  entitled  to  payments  under 
section  9006  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  computed  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
a  major  party  as  the  number  of  popular  votes 
received  by  such  candidate  In  such  election 
bears  to  the  average  number  of  popular  votes 
received  in  such  election  by  the  candidates 
U,T  President  of  the  major  parties.  In  the 
case  of  eligible  candidates  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  paragraph  (2),  the  amount  al- 
lowable under  this  paragraph  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  en- 
titlement under  the  preccdiiig  sentence  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  entitlement  under 
paragraph  (2). 

■■(b)  Limitations.— The  aggrecate  pav- 
ments to  which  the  eligible  candidates  cf'a 
political  party  shall  be  entitled  under  sub- 
sections (a)  (2)  and  (3)  with  respect  to  a 
presidential  election  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  tlie  lower  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  qualified  campaign 
expeii.~es  incurred  by  such  eligible  candidates 
and  their  authori/:ed  committees,  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  contributions  to  defray 
quahiied  campaign  expenses  received  and  ex- 
pended or  retained  by  such  ehgiblc  candi- 
dates and  such  committees,  or 

"(2)  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  the 
eligible  candidates  of  a  major  party  are  en- 
titled under  subsection  (aji(l),  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  contributions  described  in 
paragrajih  1 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  Re-sirictions. — The  eligible  candi- 
dates of  a  political  party  shall  be  entitled  to 
payments  under  subsection    (a)   only — 

"1 1 )  to  defray  tiualified  campaign  e.xpenses 
incurred  by  such  eligible  candidates  or  their 
authori/ed  cc-mmittees,  or 

"(2  I    to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
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were  used  to  defray  such  qualiiied  campaign 
expenses,  or  otherwise  to  reoiore  funds  loihor 
than  contributions  to  defray  cuialiried  cam- 
paign expenses  received  and  expended  by  such 
f.uididates  or  such  coninutteo.ii  used  to  de- 
fray such  qualified  campaign  expenses. 

".SKC.     9005.     CERTIf  lr.\TION     BY     Cr.MPIKOI  LER 
GtNFR.^L. 

■  (a)  Initial  CtRiirii  aiicn-s — On  the 
iia>is  of  llie  evidence.  boo!;s.  records,  imd  iii- 
fi>rniation  furni-hed  by  flie  cU;^ible  candi- 
dates of  a  political  par'v  and  prior  to  exam- 
iiiaUon  and  audi!  under  :-uc;ion  9007.  the 
Comptroller  GenCi-al  .shall  ccriify  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Secretary  for  payment  to  such 
candidates  iitidcr  ^^cction  9C0G  the  payments 
to  which  su-h  candidates  are  entitled  under 
section  (i004. 

"lb)     FlN.^LITY    (F    CtRTIFlr.MtONS    ^tiO    Df,- 

TERMiNATioNs.  — Initial  certifications  by  the 
C  imptrfilkr  General  under  subsoctlon  (a), 
and  all  determinations  made  by  ium  under 
this  chapter,  shall  be  im.il  and  conclusive, 
except  to  the  extent  that  tliey  -ire  subject  to 
exami.nution  and  auuit  by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  iA'ct'in  9007  and  iudicuU  ro- 
\iekv  under  .-jcct ion  Ouil. 

■■'J-.-.C.  9006.  P.WMt.NTS  TO  Ei.u;!!;li-,  C.*NDICAT£.S. 
"liM    EsT\BLISHMrNr  OF  CAt\IfAION-    FlNIl. 

Tlieiv  is  hereby  e.~tablished  on  the  books  of 
ilie  Treasury  ci  the  United  Sta'es  a  special 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion C.imi/;ij^n  Fund'.  The  Secretary 
shall  maintain  m  tlie  fund  ill  a  separate 
account  for  tlte  candidates  of  each  major 
l)ariy.  each  minor  p.irty,  and  each  new  parly 
lur  wiiich  a  specific  de.:,lgnation  is  made 
under  section  6096  for  payment  into  an  ac- 
c._iu  It  m  the  fund  and  i2i  a  ijeneral  account 
lor  which  no  specific  designatio.i  i.s  made. 
Tiie  .•secretary  shall,  as  pro%-idcd  by  appro- 
priation Acts,  transfer  to  each  account  in 
the  fund  an  amount  not  in  excss  of  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  de.-,ignated  i subsequent 
to  the  previous  presideutitil  electi<;n)  to  .such 
account  by  individuals  under  section  609G  for 
payment   into  such  account  of  the  fund. 

"lb)  TR\xsFfR  TO  the:  Gf.Nc.rai.  Fund.— If. 
after  a  presidential  election  and  after  all 
elif;ib:e  candidates  ha\e  been  paid  the 
amount  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  chapter,  there  are  monevs  remain- 
mi;  in  any  account  In  the  fund,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transfer  the  tnoneys  so  remaining 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"ici  Pay.mfnts  From  thf  Fiwd  — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  certification  from  the  Comptroller 
General  under  rection  9005  fc.r  payment  to 
the  eligible  candidates  of  a  political  party, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  siich  candidates 
out  of  the  specific  account  in  tiie  fur.d  for 
such  candida-es  the  amount  certified  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Payments  to  eligible 
ca:idida-ei  from  the  account  de.-.lL'nr.:^-d  for 
them  ."-hall  be  limited  to  the  amounts  in  such 
accour.t  at  the  time  of  payment.  Amounts 
p.nd  to  any  such  candidates  shall  be  under 
;iie  control  of  such  candidates, 
"id)  TR^NsFERs  From  General  Accoi-nt  to 

Sl.P\RATE   AcCOf.VTS. 

I  I)  If.  on  the  60th  day  prior  to  the  presi- 
dential election,  the  moneys  in  any  separate 
account  in  the  fund  are  less  than  the  ag- 
gresate  eiiti'lement  tuuler  .-ection  9904(al  ( 1 ) 
or  1 2)  of  the  elip'il)le  candidates  to  which 
.such  account  relates.  80  percent  of  the 
amount  in  the  peneral  account  shall  be  Iran.'--- 
terred  to  the  separate  accounts  (whether  or 
n  jt  all  the  candidates  to  which  such  sep- 
er.itc*  accounts  relate  are  eligible  candidates) 
in  the  ratio  of  the  entitlement  under  .section 
9004iaHl)  or  (2)  of  the  candidates  to  which 
such  accounts  relate.  No  amount  sliall  be 
■rausferred  to  any  separate  account  under 
•he  preceding  sentence  which,  when  added 
»  the  moneys  in  that  separate  account  prior 
-1  any  payment  out  of  that  twrcount  during 
the  calendar  year,  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
r,f;t;rei.'aie  entitlement  under  section  9004(a> 


(li    or  (2)   of  the  candidates  to  whom  sucli 
account  relates. 

"(2)  If,  at  the  close  of  the  expenditure  re- 
port, period,  tiie  moiie.s  m  any  separate  ac- 
count in  Che  fund  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  unpaid  entitlement  of  the  eligible  can- 
didates to  which  such  account  relates,  the 
bal.inte  in  the  general  account  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  separate  accounts  in  the  follow- 
ui!JL  tiKinner: 

"(A)  For  the  separate  account  of  the  can- 
didates of  a  major  party,  compute  the  per- 
cciuagc  which  the  average  number  of  popu- 
l.u-  voies  rcreivc:!  by  the  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  major  parties  is  of  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  caL,t  for  the  office 
cf  President  m  the  election. 

"iB)  Fcr  the  separate  account  of  the  can- 
c1id;\,ics  of  a  miner  or  new  party,  compute  the 
percentage  which  the  popular  votes  received 
tor  President  by  the  candidate  to  which  such 
account  relates  is  of  the  total  number  of 
popular  vutes  cai.  for  the  office  of  President 
111   the   election. 

"C)   In  the  case  of  each  separate  account. 
m:Utiply  the  applicable  percentr.ge  obtained 
under   subparaLtraph    (A)    or    (B)    for   such 
account  by  the  amount  of  the  money  in  the 
general    account    prior    to   any    distribution 
macie  under  paragraph   (I),  and  tran.sfer  to 
K'tch  separate  account  an  amount  equal   to 
the  excess  of  the  product  of  such  multiplica- 
tion   over   the   amount   of   any   distribution 
niide  under  =uch  paragraph  to  such  account. 
".S-:r.  9907.  Examinations  and  Audits:  Re- 
pa  v. me  nts. 
la)  Exa?:inations  and  Afnirs — .^fter  each 
pre  idf^  itial   election,   the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall   conduct   a  thorough  examination 
and    audit    of    the    qualified    catnpaign    ex- 
penses  of    the    candidates   of   each   political 
p-rty   for  President  and  Vice  President. 
"ibi  Repayments. — 

•■(  1 )  If  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payment,s  made  to 
the  eligible  catidldates  of  a  political  party 
under  .section  9006  was  in  excess  of  the  ag- 
L'rct;ate  payments  to  ,\vhich  candidates  were 
entitled  under  .section  9004.  he  shall  so 
m  ify  such  candidates,  and  such  candidates 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
tri  such  portion 

•  1 2  I  If  the  Comptroller  General  determine.^ 
that  the  eligible  candidates  of  a  political 
p::rtv  and  their  authorized  committees  in- 
curred qtialified  c:tmpatgn  expen.ses  \n  excess 
of  the  acL-regnte  payments  to  which  the  eligi- 
ble candidates  of  a  major  party  were  entitied 
under  section  9004.  he  shall  notify  such  can- 
didates of  the  amount  of  such  excess  and 
simh  candidates  sh.dl  pay  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

"(3)  If  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines that  the  eligible  candidates  of  a  major 
party  or  any  authorized  committee  of  such 
c  indidates  accepted  contributions  (other 
than  contribtitions  to  make  up  deficiencies 
in  payments  out  of  the  fund  on  account  of 
the  application  of  section  9006(c)  )  to  defray 
qualifted  campaign  expeiEses  (other  than 
qualified  campaign  expenses  with  respect  to 
which  payment  is  required  under  paragraph 
(2)  I.  he  shall  notify  such  candidates  of  the 
tiinount  of  the  contribulioiLs  so  accepted, 
and  such  candidates  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  amount  equal   to  such   amount. 

■■«4)  If  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
miies  thtit  any  amount  of  any  payment 
made  1 1  the  eli-tible  candidates  of  a  political 
party  under  section  9006  was  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  w'hich  sucli  payment 
was  made,  or 

•'iBi  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(Other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  such 
qualified  campaign  expenses, 


he  shall  notify  such  candidates  of  the 
amount  so  used,  and  such  candidates  shall 
p:iy  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to 
such  amount. 

"(5)  No  payniont  shall  be  requh'cd  frmn 
the  eligible  candidates  of  a  political  party 
under  this  .subsection  to  the  exljtu  that 
such  payment,  when  added  to  other  pa\ - 
meiito  required  from  such  candidates  uiidcr 
this  subseclion,  exceeds  the  amount  of  pay- 
me.its  received  by  .such  candidates  under 
section  9006. 

"(c)  NoTii ration. — No  notific.itioii  shall 
be  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gener.il  under 
bubscction  (b)  with  respect  to  a  presidential 
election  more  tii.in  .3  years  after  the  d.iy  of 
such  election. 

"(d)  Di;po.sir  of  Repavmints. — .Ml  pay- 
men:s  received  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
.secii.jn  (b)  shall  bo  deposited  by  him  in  tl;e 
general  fund  of  tlie  Trea;>ury. 

"Sec.  'J008.  Ln-for-.tatio:,-  o.n  Proios^d  Ex- 
pi:nses. 

"(a)  Reports  bv  Candidates.— The  Candi- 
da'cs  of  a  political  party  for  President  and 
Vice  President  in  a  prcsidontuil  election  shall. 
from  time  to  time  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  require,  furnish  to  tlie  Comptroller 
General  a  detailed  statement,  in  sucli  form 
tis  the  Comptroller  General  may  j)rt.-,crioc. 
of — 

"ill  the  qualified  campaign  expcn-.cs  in- 
ctirrcd  by  them  and  their  authorized  cum- 
iniltees  prior  to  the  dale  of  such  statement 
(Whether  or  not  evidence  of  such  expense-s 
lias  been  furnished  for  purposes  of  seclioii 
900.3 1 .  and 

"(2)  the  ciutilified  campaign  expenses 
which  they  and  their  authorized  committees 
propose  to  incur  on  or  after  the  date  of  such 
statement. 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  require  a 
statement  under  this  subsection  from  such 
candidates  of  each  political  party  at  least 
once  each  week  during  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  weeks  preceding  the  day  of  the  pre.^i- 
dential  election  and  at  least  twice  during 
the  week  preceding  such  day. 

"(b)  Pl'blication. — The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall,  as  soon  as  possible  afier  he  re- 
ceives each  statement  under  subsection  (a), 
prepare  and  publi.sh  a  summary  of  such 
statement,  together  with  any  other  data  or 
information  which  he  deems  advisable,  in 
tlie  Federal  Register.  Such  summary  shall 
not  include  any  information  which  identifies 
any  individual  who  made  a  designation  under 
S'^ctioii  6096. 

"Sec.  9(J09.  Reports  to  Congress;  Recula- 

TTONS. 

"lai    Reports. — The   Comptroller    General 

hall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each  pre.si- 

dential  election,  submit  a  full  report  to  the 

Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  setting 

forth — 

"(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
(shown  in  such  detail  as  the  Comptroller 
General  determines  necessary)  Incurred  by 
the  candidates  of  each  political  party  and 
their  authorized  committees: 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  him  under 
section  9005  for  payment  to  the  eligible  can- 
didates of  each  political  party;   and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  payments,  if  any,  re- 
quired from  such  candidates  under  section 
9007,  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  re- 
quired. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"(b)  Regulations,  Etc. — The  Comptroller 
General  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  to  conduct  such  examina- 
tions and  audits  (in  addition  to  the  examina- 
tions and  audits  required  by  section  9007(a)  ), 
to  conduct  such  investigations,  and  to  require 
the  keeping  and  submission  of  such  books, 
records,  and  information,  as  he  deems  neces- 
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sary  to  carry  out  the  function?  and  duties 
Imposed  on  him  by  this  chapter. 

"Sec.  9010.  Pap.ticipation  by  Comptroller 
General  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 

"(a)  Appearance  by  Counsel.— The  Comp- 
troller General  is  authorized  to  appear  in 
and  defend  a^'amst  any  action  filed  under 
section  9011,  either  by  attorneys  employed 
in  his  office  or  by  coimsel  whom  he  mav 
appoint  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
tale  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
whose  compensation  lie  may  fix  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chtipter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title. 

"(b)  Recovery  of  Certai.n  PAVME.vrs.— 
The  Comptroller  CJeneral  is  authorized 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  (a)  to  appear  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  seek  recovery 
of  any  attiounls  determined  to  be  payable  to 
the  .Secretary  as  a  result  of  examination  and 
audit  made  pursuant  to  section  9007. 

"(c)  Declaratoi;y  and  Injunctive  Re- 
lief.— The  Comptro::er  General  is  authorized 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
fubsection  (a)  to  petition  the  ourts  of  the 
United  States  for  declaratory  or  injunctive 
relief  concerning  any  civil  matter  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  or  section 
6096.  Upon  application  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  an  action  brou.'hi  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  court  of  three  Jud-es  ui  accordance  wit,i\ 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  tiile  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shan  he 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
cf  tlie  judses  dcsigna'ed  to  hear  the  ca.se  to 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  participate  in  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause 
the  ca.se  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

■■id)  Appeal.- -Tlie  Comptroller  General  is 
authorized  on  behalf  oi  the  United  States  to 
appeal  from,  and  to  petition  the  Supreme 
Court  for  certiorari  to  review,  ludrments  or 
decrees  entered  with  respect  to  actions  in 
which  he  appears  pursuant  to  tlie  authoritv 
provided  in  this  section. 

■■Sec.  9011.  Judicial  revii  w. 
"(a)  Review  oe  Certificatio.n,  Determina- 
tion, OR  Other  Action  by  the  Comptroller 
CJeneral. — Any    certification,    determination. 
or  other  action  by  the  ComptrcUer  General 
made  or  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  review  l)v  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the'  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  upon  petition  filed  in  such 
Court  by  any  interested  person.  Anv  petition 
filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall   be  filed 
Within    thirty    days    after    the    certi.ncation, 
determination,  or  other  action  bv  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  which  review' is  sought. 
"(b)  Suits  To  Implement  Chapter.— 
"(1)     The    Comptroller    General,    the    na- 
tional committee  of  any  political  partv.  and 
individuals  eligible  to  vote  for  President  are 
authorized  to  institute  such  actions.  Includ- 
ing actions  for  declaratory  Judgment  or  in- 
junctive   relief,    as    may    be    appropriate    to 
implement  or  construe  any  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

■'(2)  Tlie  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  prcKrecdincs 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
sliall  exercise  the  same  without  reeard  to 
whether  a  person  asserting  rights  under  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  have  ex- 
hausted any  administrative  or  other  reme- 
dies that  mav  be  provided  at  law.  Such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  court  of  three  Judges  in  accordance  with 
tlie  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shall  He 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to 
assign  the  ca.se  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  participate  in  the  hear- 
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ing  and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause 
tlie  case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 
"Sec    9012.  Cri.minal  penalties. 
'■(a)  ExcFss  Campaign  Expense.s  — 
"(1)    It  shall   be   unlawful   for  an   eligible 
candidate  of  a  political  party  for  President 
and  Vice  President  in  a  presidential  election 
or  any  of  his  authorized  committees  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  Incur  qualified  cam- 
paign   expenses    in    excess   of    the    aggregate 
payments   to   which    the   eliL'ible   candidates 
of  a  major  party  are  entitled  under  section 
9004  with  respect  to  such  election. 

■■|2)    .^ny   person   who   violates   parasraph 
( 1 )    shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 
In  the  case  of  a  violation  by  aii  authori.z<>d 
committee,   any  oflScer  or  member   of  such 
committee  who  knowingly  and  willfttlly  con- 
sents   to   such    violation   shall    be   fined   not 
more   than   $5,000.  or   impnso.-.ed   not   more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 
"(b)  Contriiuj-tions. — 
■■(1»    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  major  party  in  a  presidential 
flection  or  any  of  his  authorized  committees 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  accept  any  con- 
tribution   to  defray   qualified   campaign  ex- 
penses, except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make 
up  any  deficiency  in  payments  received  out 
of  the  fund   on  account  of  the   application 
of   .section    9000(c),   or   to   defray   expenses 
which  would  be  qualified  campaiLn  expenses 
bui  lor  subparagraph  ( C )  of  section  9002 ,11). 
■■(2)   It  shall   be  unlawful  for  an  elittible 
candidate  of  a  political  party    (other  than 
a  major  party)    in  a  presidential  election  or 
any  of  his  authorized  committees  knowingly 
and  willfully  to  accept  and  expeitd  or  retciin 
contributions    to  defray   qualified   campaittn 
expenses   in   an   amount   which   exceeds   the 
qualified   campaign   expenses   incurred   with 
respect  to  such  election  by  such  eligible  caii- 
uidaie  and  his  authorized  committees. 

■■  t  3 )  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph  ( I ) 
or  (2  I  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or 
impri-oned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
In  the  case  of  a  violation  by  an  authorized 
committee,  any  officer  or  member  of  such 
committee  who  knowingly  and  willfully  con- 
sents to  such  violation  shall  be  fined  not 
more  tiian  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
th.^.n  one  year,  or  both. 

"ic)  Unlav.tlt,  Use  of  Pay?.:cnts. — 
"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  fur  any  person 
wh.o  receives  any  payment  under  section  9006. 
or  to  whom  any  portion  of  any  payment 
received  under  such  section  is  transferred, 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  u.se.  or  authorize 
the  use  of.  such  payment  or  such  portion  f  jr 
any  purpose  other  than — 

■■(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
pen.ses with  respect  to  which  such  pavment 
V.1S  made,  or 

■■(B)  to  repay  loans  th.e  proceeds  of  whieh 
v.ore  usjd,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaisin  expenses  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  such 
qualified  campaign  expenses. 

■■(21    .-^ny   person   who   violates   parai.-raph 

(I)   .Miall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 

iuipri'-  ned  not  more  than  '.ve  years,  or  both. 

"(d)  False  f^TATEMENis.  Etc  — 

"(1)    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pcr.son 

knowhngly  and  willfully — 

•■(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fr.tudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
to  the  Comptroller  Genera!  under  this  sub- 
title, or  to  include  In  any  evidence,  books,  or 
Information  so  furnished  any  misrepresenta- 
tion cf  a  material  fact,  or  to  fnlsi.'y  or  conceal 
any  evidence,  books,  or  information  relevant 
to  a  certification  by  the  Comptroller  General 
o.  an  ex.imination  and  audit  by  the  Comp- 
t.olier  General  under  this  chapter:  or 

•■(B)  to  fail  to  furnish  to  the  Comptrol!.>r 
Gjiieral  any  records,  bixiks.  or  information 
r.  :ia  sled  b.\  h:in  for  purposes  of  this  chajitor. 


"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both 

'■'e)     KiCKtiACKS    AND    ILLEGAL    PaYMI  NTS — 

■■lit  It  .Shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  give  or  accept  any 
kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  in  connec- 
tion with  any  qualified  campaign  experse 
of  eligible  candidates  or  their  authorized 
committees. 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  violates  p.^rattraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  thati  SlO.O'io.  or 
imoriso-  eci  Lot  more  than  fi'.e  years,  or  both, 
"(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  paraL'raph  (2),  any  person  who  accepts 
any  kirkbuck  or  Illegal  payment  in  connec- 
tion with  any  qualified  campaign  expeu.so 
of  eligible  candidates  or  their  authorized 
conumuees  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  for 
deposit  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
an  amount  equal  to  125  percent  of  the  kick- 
back or  payment  received. 

"if  I  Unauthorized  ExpENcrruRrs  and  Con- 
tributions.— 

"il)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  political  com- 
mittee  which  is  not  an  authorized  committee 
with  respect  to  the  eligible  candidates  of  a 
political  party  for  President  and  Vice  Fre,i- 
dent  in  a  presidential  election  knowingly  and 
willfully  to  inctir  expenci:tures  n  further  thf 
election  of  such  candidates,  which  would 
ronstitute  qualified  campaign  expenses  If  in- 
curred by  an  authorized  committee  of  such 
candid.ctes,  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceediiic 
$1,000.   -  " 

"(2)    This   subsection   shall    not    apply    t.. 

(A)  expenditures  by  a  broadcaster  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
or  by  a  periodical  publication.,  in  reporting 
the  news  or  in  taking  editorial  positions    or 

(B)  e.xpendiiures  bv  anv  ortrmization  de- 
scribed in  section  501(c)  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  In  communi- 
cating to  Us  members  the  views  of  that  or- 
ranlzation. 

"(3  !  Any  political  committee  which  violates 
paragraph  d)  shall  be  fined  not, more  than 
$5,000.  and  any  officer  or  member  of  such 
commitiee  who  knowingly  and  willfully  con- 
sents to  such  violation  and  anv  other  in- 
dividual who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates 
para;Taph  (D  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
4^5.000.  or  imprisoned  not  niore  than  cue 
year,  or  both. 

"(gl    Unauthorized  Disclosure  or  iNros- 

MATION. — 

■■(U  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  Individ- 
ual to  disclose  any  Information "  obtained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  except 
ns  may  be  required  by  law. 

•'(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  titan  $5,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year'  or  b<ith. 

■■Sec.  9013.  Effective  D.^te  of  Chapter 

•'The  provisions  of  tins  chapter  shall  ta'ice 
etfcct  on  January   1.  1973. 

"CH.APTER  36.   PRESIDENTIAL  ELrcTION  CAMEAIGN 

fund  advisory-  board 

"Sfc.  9021.  Estaclismmfnt'  of  Advtcop.y 
Board. 

■■(a)  EsTABiisHMENT  OF  BoARD— There  is 
hereby  established  an  advisory  board  to  be 
known  as  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  -Advisory  Board  i  hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  tj  as  the  -Board).  It  shall  be 
the  duty  and  function  of  the  Beard  to  counsel 
and  assist  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Stales  in  the  perfortnance  of  the  du- 
ties and  functions  imposed  on  him  under  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  .'^ct 

■■|b)  Composition  or  Bo.ard  — Tiie  Beard 
shall  be  composed  of  the  folJowniK  mem- 
bers ■ 

•■il)  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
lender  of  the  Senate  and  the  ."Spe.iker  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Hou.<:e  of  Represent- 
atives, who  shall  serve  ex  offioo: 

■■(2)  two  members  representlnc  each  po- 
lilical  party  which  Ls  a  major  party  ta.^  de- 
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fined  in  section  9002(6)),  which  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral irum  recommendations  submitted  by 
siicli  poluical  party;  and 

'■(.ji  three  members  representing  the  gen- 
eral public.  \vh:ch  .aembers  sliall  be  selected 
bv  the  members  described  ui  paratjraphs  (1) 
«u-.  i2). 

The  terms  of  the  fir.st  members  of  the  Board 
u'.  .cribed  in  paragraphs  ( Ji  and  i:j)  shall  ex- 
pire i.n  the  sixtif  til  day  alter  the  date  of  the 
::r=t  prcoidetuial  election  following  January 
I.  1973.  and  the  terms  of  subsequent  members 
described  in  paragraphs  {2)  and  (3)  shall 
beum  in  the  .s.xiy-hrst  day  after  the  dale  of 
a  i-re.iidential  elecUon  and  expire  on  the  di.k- 
ti.  .\  cL-y  .jlio'Ain  ;  the  da'e  ol  the  .■subse- 
quent presidential  electmn.  The  Board  shall 
elc'ci  a  Chairman  irom  us  laembers. 

■■ic)  CoMPENSATiij.N. — Member.  of  the 
Bi.i;~.ra  I  other  than  member^  descnljed  n  sub- 
section (bi  (1)  shall  receive  compcnsaaon  at 
ciie  rate  of  i75  a  day  for  each  day  tiiey  are 
eii.aiied  1.1  perform ir.^'  dunes  and  functions 
a.s  such  members,  including  traveltirae,  and 
Willie  cv.ay  from  ti^.eir  homes  or  regular 
places  of  ousiness.  sliail  be  allow-'  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistince.  a.s  uulhoriited  by  law  fur  persons  in 
the  G-'veraiuent  service  employed  iiuermic- 
temly. 

"(di  St.'.tvs. — Service  bv  an  individual  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  sliall  no  .  for  pur- 
puses  of  any  other  law  of  the  United  States 
be  cunsitiered  as  ^service  as  an  officer  or  em- 
plovte  of  the  United  States,'' 

Sic.  802.  Misifi.' Axous  AMi;NiiMF.N:s 
.       DFiiGr;.\rioN  ok  Income  T.ax  P.w.mln. s 

T.)    rP.."3lDF;,ri.M,    E^ECIIjIC    C.\MrAISN    F.    ND  — 

Effective  w  ith  respect  to  taxable  years  endnii; 
on  or  a:.er  De.ember  31.  rj72.  sec.^jii  6U!)6 
(a)  (relating  to  de.iignatioii  of  income  lax 
pa;. luenis  to  the  presidential  election  cam- 
paign fund)   is  amended  to  read  a^  follows: 

"lai  In  Genfrai. — Every  individual  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  income  lax 
liability  for  anv  taxable  year  is  $1  or  more 
may  de.^ignate  that  il  shall  be  paid  over  to 
tne  PrLsidenaal  Election  Campaign  Fund 
for  tue  account  of  the  candidates  of  any  spec- 
ihed  political  party  for  President  and  Vice 
Pr05i>e.i;  oi  the  Lured  Suites,  or  ii  no  spe- 
cific account  is  designated  by  such  individual 
for  a  general  account  for  all  candidates  for 
election  to  the  oifices  o;  FrCoident  and  Vice 
Pre  idem  ol  the  United  States,  in  accord- 
aiice  with  the  provisions  of  section  9006iai 
( 1  I.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  Joint  r>.'iurn  of  husband 
and  wife  having  aif  income  tax  liability  of 
i2  or  »i;  ;c  e.t.ii  ^pousc  mi'V  de.iiaiii.te  ihat 
SI  shall  be  paid  to  any  such  account  in 
the  fuiid." 

lb)   Rei-eal  o:-   Cikiain  PRfjvi.slo.-Js. — 

i  1)  Sections  303.  304.  and  305  of  the  Pre  .i- 
den'i;il  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1006 
(80  Stat.  l.D37(   are  repealed. 

(2)  The  enactment  of  subtitle  H  of  the 
Internal  Revci.ue  Code  o:  l'i54  by  ,,ection  8  H 
of  tins  AlI  .s  iniei.ded  to  comply  witii  the 
proM.->ions  of  section  5  ireU.'itu;  to  the  Pre;- 
idenlial  E.ection  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
I'jOiJ)  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  restore 
the  iii-.e^tment  credit  and  allov.ance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain 
real  property  '.  approved  June  13.  l'JG7  (Pub- 
lic Law  00-26,  81  sua  58).  The  provisions  of 
section  6006  of  the  Internal  Reveiiue  Code  of 
1054,  tot-ether  with  the  amendments  of  such 
.sei-iion  made  by  iubser'ion  (a),  shall  be  ap- 
plicable o'lly  to  taxable  years  cndinir  on  or 
al'f-r  December  31.    1072 

Approved  December  10.  1071. 

LErilSLA-:  rVE    JHSTOP.V 

H'.u-e  reports:  No.  02-533  (Comtii.  on  \Va\.i 
and  Means)  and  No  92-708  (Comm,  of  Con- 
ference). 

Senate    reports:    No.    92  437    (Comm.    on 


Finance)  and  No.  92-553  (Comm.  of  Confer- 
ence). 

Congressional   Record,   Vol.    117    (1971): 

Oct.  5,  6.  considered  and  passed  House. 

Nov.  11-13,  15-20,  22.  considered  and 
passed  House. 

Nov.  11-13,  15-20,  22,  considered  and  passed 
Senate,  amended. 

Dec.  9,  Senate  agreed  to  conference  re- 
port. 

Dec.  9,  House  agreed  to  conference  report. 

V.'eekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Doc- 
umpiUs,  Vol.  7.  No.  50:  Dec.  10,  Presidential 
st.itcment    and    remarks. 

Mr.  LONG.  Ml-.  Presicient.  the  excuse 
f  iven  bv  the  Internal  Revenue  that  th.is 
checkoff  v.a.s  not  on  the  tax  return  itself 
vas  that  it  takc^  up  too  much  space,  es- 
pecially on  the  .'=hort  form,  and  there  is 
one  form  for  Democrats  or  Rei5ubncan.s 
aiid  then  a  checkoff.  Tliis  mea.>ure 
."^h.oufd  be  modified  ."=o  that  it  would  be 
^■ip->ple  to  check  off  the  one  dollar  con- 
tribution. Then  the  Republicans  would 
get  as  much  a.';  the  Democrat:,  and  vice 
vtr 'a  and  a  loimula  v.ould  be  worked  out 
for  a  Ihii'd  party.  I  have  isrcpared  an 
ameridmcnt  which  should  be  a  part  of 
this,  if  it  is  to  be  agreed  to.  to  make  it 
.ia-t  a  simple  checkoff. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue told  me  that  if  we  could  t.tke  the 
chaivge  part  out  of  it.  they  can  put  it  on 
;lie  front  page  of  the  tax  return — and 
al.^o  avoiding  showing  what  one's  politics 
are — and  then  we  m.ike  a  contribution  .so 
that  all  of  the  jieople  can  contribute  lo 
both  partier,  and  perhap.s  to  a  third  party, 
too.  It  is  ,T  nonparti.san  fund.  I  would 
urpe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  as  a  modification 
which  I  have  had  prepared  bv  mv  staff. 

Ml'.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  S.matoi's  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man on  my  staff  who  has  been  working 
on  thai  tjld  me  thnt  he  had  talked  with 
the  Senator's  .'taff  members  so  that  I 
undcr.>to'jd  the  Senator  might  be  inter- 
ested in  modifying  or  susbtituting  an 
amendmeiit  to  the  one  I  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  argument  is  made. 
uiiJ  I  suspect  It  is  valid,  that  the  present 
jiiovrion  makes  the  short  form  too  long: 
this  would  be  a  simple  checkoff  and  th  it 
is  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  formula  would 
designate  wliere  the  funds  would  go;  is 
tiiat  not  correct,  as  the  formula  is  pro- 
scribed in  pre  ;ent  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yc.s. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  what  we  would 
be  ccomplishing  is  to  get  the  form  .■sim- 
plified, and  have  .iu.-^t  the  checkoff  on  it, 
so  that  there  is  every  opportunity  for 
the  l.^xpaycr  to  see  it  and  make  his  cou- 
tiibuiion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Aiid  wc  quit  confusiup:  peo- 
ple. Rather  than  saying  both  Democrats 
or  Republicans  are  the  party  of  one's 
choK-e.  the  taxpayer  just  makes  a  check 
on  the  tax  return  and  in  that  way  we 
can  eliminate  all  the  private  contribu- 
tioiLs.  which  is  the  way  it  should  Ijc  done, 
in  my  judgment.  Senator.  I  have  had  the 
ume^idnieat  prepared 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  I 
would  like  the  Senator  to  offer  it  as  a 
modification. 

Mr.  JiONG.  Mi-.  President.  I  offer  this 
amoHdment  to  the  Senator's  amendment 


and  hope  that  the  Senator  can  so  modify 
it  and  accept  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  familiar  with 
what  the  Senator  is  advocating  and 
would  be  more  than  pieased  to  accejjt 
the  modification. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  make  the  i^oint 
that  this  neither  increases  nor  reduces 
revenues  to  the  Government. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  60f)6  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19,i4  (relating  to  designa- 
tion of  income  tax  payments  to  President i:tl 
Election  Campaign  Fund)  is  amended  by 
strikiiig  out  the  hrst  sentence  and  insert ing 
i'l  lieu  thereof  -Every  iiidividu.U  (other 
than  a  i^.onresident  alien)  who.se  income  tax 
liability  for  any  taxable  year  is  .?l  or  more 
may  designate  that  $1  sliall  be  paid  over  to 
t!;e  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  in 
accordance  wit'i  the  provisions  of  section 
yoOGia)." 

(bi  Section  9006  of  the  Internal  Re-.cr.uc 
Code  of  1954  (relating  lo  pavments  to  eligi- 
ble candidates)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  90G.  Payments  to  Eligibie  Candidat/s. 
"(a)  Establishment  of  Campaign  Fund. — 
There  is  hereby  established  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund'.  The  Secretary  sliall. 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  to  the  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
designated  (subsequent  to  the  previtais  pres- 
idential election)  lo  the  fund  by  individuals 
under  section  C09G. 

-lb)  Tran.sler  to  tlie  General  Fund —If. 
after  a  presidential  election  and  after  all 
eligible  candidtues  have  been  paid  the 
arrlount  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  chapter,  there  are  moneys  re- 
maining in  the  fund,  the  Secretary  shall 
transfer  the  monevs  so  remaining  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury. 

'-(c)  Payments  from  the  Fund. — Upon 
receipt  of  a  certification  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler c;e:.eral  under  section  9005  for  payme:it 
lo  the  eligible  candidates  of  a  political  party. 
the  Secretary  sliall  pay  to  such  candidates 
out  of  the  fund  the  amount  certified  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Amounts  paid  lo  any 
such  candidates  shall  be  under  ilie  control 
of  such  candidates. 

--|d)  Insufficient  Amounts  in  F'und. — 
■■(  1 )  If  at  llie  time  of  a  certification  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  section  90O5  for 
payme.it  to  eligible  candidates  of  a  political 
party,  the  moneys  in  the  fund  are  insiun- 
ciei.t  to  pay  to  all  ellglb'e  candidates  the 
amounts  to  whicli  ihey  are  then  entitled  (as 
determined  by  the  .Secretary  after  consulta- 
tion v.ith  the  ComprroUer  Ciei.eral),  pay- 
ments to  each  eligible  candidates  shall  be 
reduced  pro  rata,  and  tlie  ;-,mounls  not  paid 
at  such  lime  shall  he  p;ud  when  there  are 
stifflcie.t  moi  evs  in  llic  fund. 

"(2)  If,  at  llie  close  of  llie  expcndiUire  re- 
port period,  the  moneys  in  the  lund  are  not 
snffl-ient  to  satisfy  ih.e  unpaid  eiilillements 
of  all  eligible  candidates,  ihe  balance  in  the 
fund  shall  be  paid  to  eligible  candidates  ni 
the  foUu'vVing  iinii.ner: 

'  (A)  For  the  candidates  of  a  major  parly, 
compute  tr.e  percentage  which  the  number 
of  pf  pular  voles  recei-.ed  by  the  c.M.didalcs 
for  Pre  Idem  of  the  major  pai-tio-.  is  of  tlic 
total  number  of  popular  votes  cast  for  the 
oflice  of  President  in  the  election,  and  divide 
such  jieicentage  by  the  nu-iiber  of  mijor 
parties. 

"(B)  For  the  candidates  of  a  minor  or  new 
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party,  compute  the  percentage  which  the 
popular  voles  received  for  President  by  the 
candidate  of  such  party  Is  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  cast  lor  the  office  of 
President  in  the  election. 

-■(C)  Pay  lo  the  eligible  candidates  of  each 
party  the  same  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
tlie  money  in  the  fund  as  the  percentape 
obtained  under  subparagraph  (Ai  or  (B)  for 
candidates  of  sucli  party. '- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HUMPHREY)  is  modified 
accordingly. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  checkoff  is  available 
to  the  taxpayer.  We  place  it  where  we 
intended  it  to  be  all  the  time,  hopefully 
on  the  front  of  the  return  so  that  every- 
body will  know  where  it  is. 

The  way  it  stands  now,  H.  R.  Block 
charges  $1.40  to  fill  out  this  separate 
form  for  someone,  which  is  supposed  to 
co.st  him  nothing.  So  that  in  order  to  con- 
tribute $1  of  his  tax  money,  which  is 
not  supposed  to  cost  him  anythin.^  addi- 
tional in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  help 
take  private  contributions  out  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign,  it  costs  the  taxpayer 
$L40  to  indicate  that  he  wiints  to  help 
make  politics  clean. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  quite 
agree  with  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  '  Mr.  Long  i  has  said. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  made  a 
grievous  mistake  when  we  allowed  the 
desiynation  of  different  parties.  Its  pur- 
pose, of  course,  was  to  promote  the  best 
qualified  President  of  the  United  States. 
All  we  were  trying  to  do  was  to  stipulate 
a  formula  whereby  the  major  parties 
•K-ould  be  participants  and  also  those  who 
had  a  certain  number  of  votes  in  the  past 
that  would  qualify  them.  The  limitation 
is  $20  million  for  any  candidate  and  once 
he  exercises  that,  that  is  all  he  can  spend. 
He  cannot  raise  another  nickel.  If  there 
is  not  enough  money  and  he  can  only 
draw  $17  million,  and  he  chooses  to  take 
that,  all  he  can  do  is  raise  privately  $3 
million.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
Tills  is  the  general  fund.  It  is  very  simple, 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment  being  pro- 
posed by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment  is 
thoroughly  desirable.  I  knew  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  this  in 
mind.  He  is  the  "daddy"  of  this  pro- 
posal. Between  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, with  myself,  hopefully,  as  a  sort 
of  catalyst.  I  hope  that  we  can  get  this 
amendment  adopted  as  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
illusions  about  whether  this  will  fully 
finance  a  campaign  or  not,  but  I  think  it 
is  the  riglit  track,  just  as  the  idea  of 
shortening  the  campaign  is  the  right 
track.  I  hope  that  we  will  ultimately— 
and  this  goes  especial'y  to  my  beloved 
friend  from  Rhode  Island— now  do  some- 
thinr  about  the  fantastic  costs  of  radio 
and  television  which  has  been  breaking 
the  backs  of  every  candidate  in  terms  of 
the  campaign. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  .\nd  leading  to  cor- 
ruption. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  So  this  is  the 
ri.uht  idea  and  the  riylit  direction.  It  is 
an  ingenious  idea,  indeed,  and  I  shall 
supiiort  it. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  -vere  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  whatever  time  remains  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Haktkei.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Might  I  ask  the 
Senator — will  he  yield  to  me'.' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  this  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  subtsitute? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  the-  amendment 
as  modified? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  it  is  a  total  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  what? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  soon  a,s  the  clerk 
reports  the  amendment,  I  will  be  glad  to 
tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  xMr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  like  to  as- 
certain whether  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  on  the  Humphrey  amendment 
as  modified,  as  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  contained  in  the 
Amendment,  insert  the  following:  "That 
subtitle  H  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  financing  ^of  Presidential 
election  campaigns)  is  lierAy  repealed.  Any 
amounts  in  tlie  Presidential' Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  established  under  section  9006 
of  such,  code  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  Treasury  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

IMr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
sny  right  now  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana whether  he  yielded  back  his  time 
on  the  Humphrey  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understood  that  he 
had. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  substitute  has  been  of- 
fered, I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
do  so.  and  I  therefore  yield  back  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  on  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment,  as  modified. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  happens  to  be 
similar  to  a  bill  I  put  in  with  eight  co- 
sponsors  before,  and  conforms  to  the 
statements  I  have  made  before  on  this 
particular  sub.iect.  I  have  liad  consider- 
able debate  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  I.sland  on  it  on  jiast 
occasions  and  I  think  it  is  timr  now  that 
we  took  it  into  account  once  again. 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  fi-iend 
fiom  Louisiana  that  I  wa.s  not  going  to 
bring  this  up  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fatt  that   the  Senator  from  Minnesota 


(Mr.  Humphrey)  brought  up  his  amend- 
ment. In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
worked  in  the  same  area,  it  seemed  to 
me  only  proper  that  we  get  some  kind 
of  feeling  in  the  Senate  about  tlris  ])ro- 
posed — it  is  not  pi-oposed — it  is  in  effect 
now— this  law.  or  the  so-called  tax 
check-off.  and  I  think  we  should  a.sk  for 
the  yens  and  nays  on  my  .substitute  now 
while  we  have  enough  Senators  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yea«:  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  go  through 
some  of  the  history  on  this  first  before  I 
yield,  and  then  I  shall  be  happv  to  vield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island." 

Mr.  President,  the  original  bill  on  the 
tax  checkoff  idea  was  proposed  and  put 
into  law.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  he  put  it  into 
law  back  in  1969.  I  believe  it  wa.s— or 
19G8.  I  have  forgotten  which.  In  anv 
event,  in  1969.  led  by  the  Senator  from 
Ne-.v  York.  Robert  Kennedy  at  that  time, 
it  was  repealed  by  the  Senate.  Senator 
Kennedy  pointed  out  and  quite  properly 
that,  first  of  all.  this  was  giving  to  the 
taxpayer  the  right  to  earmark  what  his 
own  tax  funds  should  be  used  for,  without 
any  direction  whatsoever  from  Congress, 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  in  .mpport- 
ing  this  kind  of  idea  would,  in  effect,  be 
setting  a  precedent  so  that  any  person 
paying  taxes  could  designate  what  his 
taxes  were  going  to  be  used  for.  To  the 
extent  that  we  continue  that — and  I 
might  say  we  put  it  in  again — the  desire 
of  it  was.  as  I  recall,  to  have  it  in  ef- 
fectively for  the  1968  convention— for 
the  Presidential  election,  and  it  was 
finally  put  over,  so  it  became  effective 
after  that,  and  I  believe  it  has  raised  only 
some  S4  million  to  date. 

The  fact  of  whether  or  not  it  has 
yielded  any  money  really  is  not  im- 
portant. There  are  a  number  of  basic 
objections  to  the  law. 

First,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  for  whom  I  have  consid- 
erable admiraiion.  even  though  I  do  not 
alw.iys  agree  with  him.  held  practically 
no  hearings  on  this  bill,  particularly  after 
tlie  time  the  Senate  repealed  the  law  as 
it  was  in  effeci  originally. 

Second,  we  are  establishing  a  prece- 
dent, as  I  have  said,  so  that  any  tax- 
!).tyer  can  use  any  of  his  money  for  the 
purpose  he  decides  it  ought  to  be  used. 
To  the  extent  that  you  reduce  the  rev- 
enues by  this  method,  you  are  reducing 
the  available  fimds  for  the  purpose  cf 
the  very  necessary  programs  for  which 
we  need  money,  and  are  saying  that  we 
arc  going  to  u;c  it  for  poluical  purposes 
instead. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  minute  you 
get  into  that,  you  get  into  total  public 
financing,  and  you  liave  not  ,«aved  any 
mop.cy.  This  does  not  ap^ply  to  primary 
elections. 

As  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Mnuie- 
sota  say  earlier  today  in  a  conversation, 
one  of  the  great  expense  items  that  any 
person  has-— and  he  should  know,  bov-ause 
he  went  through  this  m  running  for  the 
Presidency — is  in  the  process  of  trying 
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to  go  through  the  primaries.  This  does 
not  apply  to  any  Presidential  primary. 
So  that  those  people  who  get  beaten  after 
th^.t.  at  that  point  are  going  to  be  obli- 
gated to  take  care  of  their  past  due  bills: 
or.  if  they  win.  they  liave  to  raise  the 
rnoiU'j  from  the  same  people  irom  whom 
you  are  supposedly  saving  them  by  the 
UTX  checkoff.  So  that  what  you  have 
done,  in  effect,  is  to  s:iy  that  the  pri- 
maries are  wing  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
tiie  priv.'tc  interests,  and  then  wlien  you 
ye:  tj  the  general  election,  tlic  public  is 
i:.sked  to  lake  care  of  the  bill  on  that, 
ri  Therefore,  it  does  not  save  money :  it 
decs  not  cut  down  on  money;  it  doubles 
the  amount  of  money,  if  it  doe.=;  any- 
thing. bccau.=e  where  you  have  your  ini- 
tial expense  item  and  your  most  impor- 
tant expense  item  is  probably  in  the 
l)ri:r.aiies  and  getting  ready  lor  the  na- 
tional convention. 

Third,  ycu  have  to  make  a  choice,  un- 
der the  tax  law,  as  to  whethrr  you  are 
ii.o\i\z  to  use  publi  •  money  or  private 
money.  Then  you  have  to  stay  v.ithin 
whatever  public  money  is  avaihible,  I 
gather. 

Let  us  suppose  .\ou  do  net.  Let  us  ■■up- 
po.-;e  you  have  a  reelection  committee 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  ainount  of 
money  you  have,  and  supiio-e  thai  man 
i.^  elected  President.  Who  is  gcin^  'o  sue 
him?  What  ta.xpaycr  is  goini  to  come  in 
and  say  at  that  point,  "You  have  to  pay 
back  tiio.-e  revenues"?  Or,  let  u;  say  he 
turns  dov.n  the  money  and  the  other 
candidate  gees  on  tlie  public  funds.  Then 
I  can  see  all  kiiids  of  dema  ;o:  uery  going 
on,  wi'h  one  person  saying,  "You're  using 
liie  tax  funds  of  the  country  for  your  own 
political  benefit";  and  I  can  see  the  other 
prison,  v.ho  is  doing  that,  saying  to  the 
other  fellow,  "Youre  dcing  nothing  but 
beuig  suppoitcd  by  the  fat  cats." 

I  think  that  one  of  the  mc-t  iinpoitant 
things  that  is  gcing  to  come  ou:  of  'his 
is  exactly  what  Senator  Rcbcrt  Kennedy 
said:  You  arc  goin;  lo  find  that  to  the 
extent  that  you  go  through  this  way, 
through  ihc  coordination  of  the  national 
comnnttees  and  their  behig  able  to  de- 
tirmino  vho  is  going  to  get  this  moncv 
by  the  hifluence  they  have,  you  arc  going 
to  have  more  and  more  centralized  con- 
trol, on  a  party  .situation,  as  to  v.ho  is 
going  to  be  running  for  Prc.iden;. 

There  arc  many  other  thnigs.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  too  long,  because  I  ihink 
tlie.--e  things  raise  the  \>.>\ig  lathcr  calmly 
and  f  Icarly. 

\\'h..l  I  am  tiy:ng  to  do  is  to  repeal 
the  whole  Uix  checkoff  law.  If  we  are 
going  to  go  to  public  financintr,  let  us 
have  hearings  on  it;  let  us  decide  what 
we  arc  gouig  to  do;  let  us  decide  how  we 
arc  going  to  go:  and  let  us  not  just  go 
along  m  this  process  of  saMng  we  are 
going  to  have  a  tax  clicckoff  and  make 
the  taxpayeis  think  they  are  saving 
money,  when  the  fact  is  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  them  more  m  the  long  run  than 
it  did  before. 

I  would  say  that  we  ha\e  one  other 
question  which  has  not  been  dealt  with 
in  this  law.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
ever  will  be  dealt  with.  If  you  rai.se  only 
SI,  who  is  going  to  question  the  consti- 
tutionahty  of  the  act  on  a  SI  deal?  You 


have  to  have  a  pretty  wealthy  person 
who 'is  going  to  do  it. 

But  I  would  say  that  it  affects  the 
first  amendment  rights  of  those  who 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  amount  per- 
mitted by  other  laws.  For  example,  if  a 
l)rcsidcntial  candidate  decides  to  go  by 
the  method  of  public  financing  we  are 
talking  about,  that  prohibits  him  from 
accciting  money  from  anybody  cl^e. 
Why?  What  right  is  there  for  Congress 
to  say  to  any  citizen  that  he  cannot 
contribute  to  a  person  running  for  pub- 
lic oiTicc?  Yet.  that  is  the  effect  of  what 
we  are  doing  by  the  tax  checkoff  bill  ;is 
it  is  now  in  effect  and  now  written. 

Il  seems  to  me  that  it  also  ignores  the 
right  of  others  who  are  young  and  the 
elderly  who  pay  no  taxes.  If  they  do  not 
pay  any  taxes,  they  cannot  contribute. 
What  in  the  world  do  we  do  about  that? 
That  is  a  constitutional  issue,  if  I  ever 
heard  one.  You  hope  to  go  forward  on 
public  money,  and  that  is  the  route  you 
take;  you  cut  out  totally  any  contribu- 
tions from  the  young  or  the  elderly  who 
pay  no  taxes  because  they  have  not  made 
any  checkoffs.  What  do  you  do  about 
those  who  pay  taxes  but  do  not  give  a 
chcckofr,  such  as  myself?  When  we 
p.iid  oiu-  income  tax  la:  t  year,  I  did  not 
sign  any  checkoff.  I  do  not  like  that 
bill. 

I  do  not  think  the  act  is  good.  I  do  not 
thmk  it  is  constitutional.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  be  going  this  way.  I  tliink 
it  is  a  tragic  mistake  for  our  country  to 
take  this  route  down  that  road,  where 
you  are  goi';g  to  say  to  people  that  they 
can  earmaik  what  their  taxes  are  going 
to  be  used  for.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
earimil:  my  tax  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
draw  s;:ci;il  security  benefits,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  need  more  housing, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  rather  than 
I  would  for  Gomeor.e  who  is  running  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I 
'.•  .nt  to  gi'.e  my  own  personal  funds  on 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

?.Ir.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr, 
HakTkei.  T1:o  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
in  control  of  time  in  opposition  of  this 
am..:!Klmcnt 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  .';hould 
like  to  expound  on  one  or  two  points,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

This  [iropcsal  does  not  provide  an  ap- 
propriation. It  merely  permits  a  tax- 
l-\aycr  to  indicate  a  wi.sh.  It  would  have  to 
be  followed  with  an  appropriation 
whereby  the  funds  would  be  appropriated 
if  we  intended  to  resjiect  the  wish  of 
that  taxpayer.  So  the  constitutional  as- 
pect of  this  matter.  I  think,  has  been 
resolved  a  long  time  ago. 

One  can  say.  as  the  Senator  ha.s  sug- 
gested, that  the  bill  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  The  same  is  true  of  any  bill. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  bill,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
To  reject  this  amendment  would  indi- 
cate that  we  in  the  Sena;    have  not  been 


impressed  one  whit  by  the  Watergate 
scandal.  This  approach  would  say,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  general  election  of  the 
President  is  concerned,  that  both  can- 
didates would  have  the  opportunitv. 
liopefully,  to  be  financed  by  the  w  ish  of 
the  taxpayers  and  by  an  appropriation  of 
Congress,  whereby  each  would  have  the 
.^ame  amoimt  of  money,  the  two  maior 
parties— with  a  proportionate  amount 
for  a  third  party,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  votes  it  get-s— and  every  penny 
would  bo  accounted  for.  It  is  not  likely 
that  we  are  going  to  be  hiring  burglars 
or  Peking  pcoiJle  not  to  tell  what  they 
know  when  cahed  before  a  grand  jury, 
or  paying  hush  money  to  iiidividuals  in- 
volved in  Climes,  if  the  money  must  be 
accounted  for  publicly. 

Iir  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  time 
has  proved  the  merit  of  the  api;roach 
that  we  ought  to  take  the  Presidency 
beyond  tlie  r  ach  of  the:--  private  con- 
tributions. Admittedly,  this  doci  not  do 
it  all;  but  when  we  Democra;  ,  in  con- 
ference, discussed  r  ij  Lssue,  the  only 
thing  we  argued  about  was  whether  it 
did  enough.  Far  from  taking  the  view 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  argued 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  knows 
that  there  was  tremendous  persuasion 
iir  the  Democratic  caucus  that  we  ought 
to  go  far  beyond  this.  When  we  dis- 
cussed this  in  conference  every  Demo- 
crat thought  it  should  be  done.  It  is  very 
minimal. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
name  of  Robert  Kcmiedy  has  been  u^ed 
th.s  afternoon  on  the  floor.  I  want  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  lie  was  a  very  illus- 
trious Attorney  General.  He  was  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  a  very  emi-^cnt 
Member  of  this  body.  I  daresay,  too,  that 
whatever  Robert  Kennedy  said,  wiien  he 
did  say  it,  was  before  Watergate;  and  I 
daresay  that  if  he  had  kjiown  about  Wa- 
tergate, he  would  not  have  said  what 
he  said,  if  he  said  it  at  all. 

Now,  the  question  has  been  raised 
here  that  we  are  using  public  money  lo 
finance  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  The  argument  made  is  that  we 
do  not  do  it  for  the  blind  and  we  do  not 
do  it  for  the  disabled.  I  never  heard  of 
any  corruption  among  the  blind  or  the 
disabled. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  stop  cor- 
ruiHion,  and  money  leads  to  corruinion. 
I  daresay  that  if  Maurice  Stans  had  not 
made  it  his  business  to  raise  S50  millK  n 
by  the  deadnne  of  Ai.ril  7.  our  President 
today  would  not  be  embarrassed,  wheth- 
er or  not  he  is  implicated.  I  pray  to  God, 
for  the  sake  of  this  country,  that  he  was 
not  implicated. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do?  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  the  Presidency  out  of  greed, 
and  that  is  what  this  amounts  to.  We 
passed  this  law  and  it  was  concurred  in 
by  the  Hou^c.  Why?  Because  we  felt  the 
time  had  come  when  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  the  prestige  of  that 
office,  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  cock- 
tail bar,  the  $1,000  dinner,  the  $500  din- 
ner or  the  SI 00  dinner.  The  President 
should  be  beholden  to  no  one.  No  one 
.should  have  acce.ss  to  the  oval  room  at 
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the  White  House  only  because  he  made 
a  large  contribution,  and  no  one  should 
be  appointed  as  an  ambassador  because 
he  made  many  contributions.  That  is 
all  we  are  talking  about  today. 

What  are  we  saying  to  the  taxpayers? 
We  are  saying.  "You  do  not  have  to  do  it 
but  if  you  feel.  In  order  to  leave  the 
Presidency  unfettered,  unbeholden,  and 
a  free  agent,  all  you  need  to  do  is  desig- 
nate one  of  your  dollars  to  this  fund  to 
elect  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
Can  anything  be  worthier  than  that? 
Can  anything  be  worthier  than  to  elect  a 
President  of  the  United  States  who  owes 
nothing  to  anyone?  That  is  the  point 
here. 

Must  you  do  this  of  neces.Nity?  No.  you 
do  not  have  to  elect  this  method  if  you 
do  not  want  to.  You  can  go  on  raising 
your  own  money  but  once  you  elect  to 
accept  this  money  that  is  the  limit.  We 
should  pass  an  overall  ceiling,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  there  should  be 
some  limit  on  how  much  you  can  spend 
to  be  elected  to  an  elective  body,  such  as 
Congress,  or  the  Presidency. 

I  am  telling  you.  Mr.  President,  excess 
money  leads  to  corruption.  Today  is  the 
second  day  we  have  heard  a  member  of 
the  Wliite  House  implicate  a  number  of 
people  in  the  White  House,  right  or 
wrong.  I  do  not  know  the  facts  that 
clearly  but  I  have  been  listening  and 
watching  the  television.  We  heard  today 
time  and  time  again  of  personahties 
elected  or  chosen  by  the  President  who 
have  betrayed  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  serious  question  has 
arisen  as  to  w  hetner  or  not  the  President 
of  the  United  States  knew  about  it. 

All  of  this  could  have  been  obviated. 
Nixon  did  not  need  this  money.  Nixon 
did  not  need  this  greed  on  the  part  of 
Maurice  Stans  or  John  Mitchell.  He  did 
not  need  that  at  all.  I  dare  say  that  no 
Democrat  could  have  beaten  him  in  1972. 
There  we  are.  It  was  greed,  again,  that 
led  to  the  scandal:  and  today  American 
society  is  glued  to  the  television  sets, 
listening  to  the  sordid  story  of  a  man  in 
the  White  House  who  became  President, 
after  a  campaign,  only  because  money 
was  available.  I  say  this  is  wrong.  It 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  electoral 
scene.  I  am  not  predicating  it  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives:  but  for  the 
President,  at  least,  let  us  keep  that  of- 
fice clean.  That  is  all  we  are  trying  to 
do. 

When  the  proper  time  comes,  I  shall 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
really  sorry  that  this  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  before  us.  There 
are  three  men  in  this  body  who  had  the 
honor  to  be  candidates  for  President.  I 
am  speaking  for  myself.  We  should  elim- 
inate the  most  demeaning,  the  most  de- 
grading, the  most  disgusting  part  of 
public  office:  seeking  contributions. 

Let  us  face  it.  All  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  cleanse  the  political  process. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  his 
eloquent  manner,  has  stated  the  case  as 
precisely  and  as  movingly  as  it  can  be 
said.  Without  any  regard  for  the  cur- 


rent occupant  of  the  office,  let  us  face 
it  all  the  way  through. 

The  cost  of  campaigning  has  gone  up. 
We  can  campaign  for  the  highest  office 
in  America,  and  it  will  cost  money.  Peo- 
ple today  believe  that  taking  money  car- 
ries with  it  influence  and  tends  to  cor- 
ruption. 

We  would  like  to  cleanse  the  stables  of 
the  stench  that  seems  to  be  all  through 
the  land.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  it  is  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat; we  are  all  under  suspicion.  I  think 
we  have  got  to  turn  back  this  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  because  the 
public  expect;;  this  body  not  only  to  pass 
a  new  election  law.  but  also  to  do  some- 
thing about  campaign  financing. 

What  I  have  said  today  is  just  one 
.simple  thing  to  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  know  that  when  they  pay  their 
income  tax,  they  can  set  aside  $1  as  re- 
.spon.sible  citizens  to  protect  the  occupant 
of  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self  3  minutes. 

I  have  listened  with  care  to  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  and  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island.  Wliat  they  are  both  say- 
ing is  that  they  would  like  eveiybody  to 
avoid  what  is  improper,  but  let  us  not  do 
what  the  rest  of  them  do. 

We  are  talking  about  the  use  of  con- 
tributions for  political  purposes.  For 
heaven's  sake,  what  for?  Let  us  grow  up. 
Let  us  not  get  into  an  emotional  state 
becau.se  of  Watergate.  Surely,  we  all  dis- 
like it.  But  not  a  single  per.son  that  is 
talked  in  Watergate  ever  ran  for  sheriff; 
has  ever  done  anything  in  the  elective 
field.  So  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  part  of 
more  trouble,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  simply 
because  I  bring  up  an  amendment  to  get 
rid  of  what  I  think  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional use  of  power  by  Congress. 

We  have  the  right  to  raise  taxes  and 
appropriate  funds  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. But  whether  the  general  welfare 
includes  general  elections  for  President, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  anybody's 
guess. 

No  such  cases  have  been  tried  in  court, 
as  far  as  I  know,  and  probably  will  not 
be.  But  all  we  have  to  do  is  realize,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  himself  said, 
that  it  costs  $1.40  to  raise  a  dollar,  to 
see  that  what  we  are  doing  is  not  onlv 
giving  the  taxpayer  the  ability  to  sa'v 
that  he  is  going  to  earmark  his  funds 
for  political  purposes  instead  of  giving 
them  to  the  blind  or  giving  them  to 
whatever  other  program  it  may  be.  but 
it  is  also  costing  money  to  rai.se  the 
amount  of  money  covered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  says  this 
is  subject  to  the  appropriation  process: 
therefore,  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
it  because  we  do  not  have  to  do  what 
the  taxpayer  tells  us.  Yet  we  are  going 
out  to  the  taxpayer  and  saying  to  him. 
"Put  a  dollar  in  and  we  will  put  it  into 
a  campaign."  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana says  we  do  not  have  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  have  to  do  it  or 
not,  but  if  we  do  not,  we  are  breaking 
faith  with  the  taxpayer  who  has  put  the 


money  in,  and  if  we  do  it.  we  are  setting 
the  precedent  for  earmarking  any  kmd 
of  tax  situation  we  can  talk  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  exjiired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  it  I  can  get  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  no  time;  the 
Senator  does. 

Mr.  DOMLNICK  I  yield  tu  tile  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  understand— in 
fai  t.  I  know — it  does  not  cover  the  cost 
of  the  primary  campaign.  Is  that  correct? 

-Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  words,  all  tliis 
we  a\oid  if  we  are  the  nominees  of  the 
party.  Of  course,  we  are  subject  to  get- 
ting the  nomination. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

-Mr.  DOLE.  So  one  can  .'-ell  his  soul 
in  the  camiJaign  if  he  knows  he  is  going 
to  get  the  nomination  and  recoup  any 
losses  through  public  mone:. . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly possible  if  he  could  run  his  cam- 
paign for  less  than  the  amount  of  money 
allocated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  there  is  nothing 
more  demanding  than  getting  money,  be- 
cause it  is  not  what  one  knows  happens, 
but  what  people  may  think.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Nationa:  Republican  Com- 
mittee. I  think  I  can  say  it  was  never 
really  money  that  corrupted  some  of  the 
people  around  the  President :  it  was 
power  that  corrupted  those  men.  As  far 
as  I  know,  none  ran  off  with  money. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  come 
around  to  financing  campaigns,  includ- 
ing i)erhaps  those  of  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  acree  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, that  until  we  can  cover  the  cost 
of  priniary  campaigns,  it  seems  rather 
foolish,  in  a  way.  to  worry  about  the 
general  cami:)aign. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  thank  the  .Senator. 
I  know  how  hard  he  worked.  Having 
been  chairman  of  our  senatorial  cam- 
l^aign  committee.  I  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  get  money.  I  know  it  is  not  easy.  I 
must  say  I  have  not  known  anybody  to 
come  back  on  me.  except  someone  who 
contributed  perhaps  SIO.  who  would  then 
say.  "I  contributed  $10.  What  can  you  do 
for  me.' ' 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  or  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  DOMINICK  I  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Hum- 
phrey 1 .  as  modified.  The  .veas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   I  amiounce 
that   the  Senator  from   Michigan    (Mr. 
Hart  I.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  tMr. 
McGeei.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimoimce  that  the  Senator 
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from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden^,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Clark  > ,  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missi.s.-ippi  I  Mr.  Stennis>,  iis  absent  be- 
cause of  illne.ss. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votinu',  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Cl.ahk'  v.oiiki  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebra-ska  iMr.  Curtis>, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gotn- 
w.ATER '  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe>   are  neces.sarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebrat.ka  (Mr.  Curtis',  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  62.  as  follows: 


|No.  246  Le? 

1 

YEAS— 30 

Aiken 

Dole 

Hrusku 

Allen 

Domenici 

.McClure 

Baker 

Dununick 

Packwood 

Barllctc 

Ervin 

Sc'itl.  Va. 

Btiill 

I'annin 

Stafford 

Bellmon 

Foni: 

Taft 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Thtirmoud 

Buckley 

Guniey 

Tower 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Weicker 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     H.ittieUl 

Cotliiu 

Helms 

NAY.S— 62 

Abo'ire/k 

Hulliu-s 

Nflsou 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

Nuiin 

Bentsen 

Hii-ches 

Fustore 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Brock 

Iiiuuye 

Pell 

Brooke 

Jnrkson 

Percy 

BurdKk 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  Hubert  C.  John.ston 

Riin:lolph 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

RibicoU 

C;ise 

LoRU 

Roth 

Chiles 

Maunuson 

Schweiker 

Church 

Manstield 

Scott.  Pa 

Cijok 

Malhias 

Sp.u-kman 

C'r;in.st(in 

McClellaii 

Stevens 

Eau'leton 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Eastland 

Mclnivre 

Symintiton 

Fulbrii;hl 

ML-tcait 

T.ihnadi;e 

Gravel 

MiJiul.iIe 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Montova 

Williams 

Haskell 

Moss 

Yoiini; 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Biiieti 

Gokl  water 

Sax  be 

Chirk 

Hart 

Sleiinis 

Ctirlis 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTOR E.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlic  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr. 
Hartke  ' .  The  fiucstion  now  occurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota as  modified.  On  this  ciuestion  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  navs  liave  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Minne.'^ota  wants  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
fiuestion  is  on  aurceiiiK  to  the  amend- 
iii'-nt  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  as 
modified   On  this  question  the  yeas  and 


nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart  I.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee  I ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  'Mr.  Bideni.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Clark  ' ,  are  absent  on 
otlicial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missi.'sippi  'Mr.  Stennisi.  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votincr.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clakk'.  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis i, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Gold- 
water  > .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Sa.xbei    are  nece.s.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Cur- 
tis >  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — veas  61. 
nays  31.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 61 

Aboure/k 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Ba-.  h 

iiathaway 

Nelson 

Beall 

HoUintrs 

Pastore 

Bell  mo  11 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hut,'hes 

PcU 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Brock 

Inoiiye 

Pro.xmire 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burcli.k 

Javits 

RibicoS 

Byrtl   Robert  C.  Johnston 

Roth 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Case 

Loni? 

Sparkmaa 

Chiles 

Ma!,'nnson 

Stevens 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Taft 

Ea  :leton 

Mclnlyre 

Tunney 

Eastl.iiui 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Fulbn-ht 

Mondale 

Youiit; 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Hartke 

Moss 

NAYS— 3 1 

Aiken 

Dominick 

McClure 

Allen 

Ervin 

Nimn 

Baker 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Biirtlett; 

Fong 

Scott.  Pa. 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Scott,  Va. 

Buckley 

Guriiey 

Si  afford 

Bvril. 

Hansen 

T:ilmadt,'e 

H.irry  F. 

Jr.     Haltield 

rhurinoud 

Cotloa 

Helms 

Tower 

Dole 

Hruska 

Weicker 

Doin'Miicl 

MrCkllaii 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Biileti 

Ooidwater 

Sfixbe 

Clark 

Hart 

Sti'iinis 

Curt:.- 

McGee 

.So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment,  as 
mclitied.  was  af.rced  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
ainr'udment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  David  Af- 
feldt.  the  counsel  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  be  permitted  to  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments  I  shall 
offer  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCEH.  Without 
objc'tion.  it  is  .so  oicieied. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Bill  Morris,  of  the  staff  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  be  permitted  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    284 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  284.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerl:  read  as 
follows: 

H.R.  8410  is  amended  by  addiny  at  the  end 
of  title  II  thereof  the  following: 

Sfc.       .  It  is  the  .sen.se  of  Congre.ss  that— 

lai  the  President  prepare  and  submit,  not 
later  than  September  1,  1973,  a  proposal  to 
provide  for  the  coverage,  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  program  estab- 
hshfd  by  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  of  essential  out-of-hospltal 
prescription  drugs,  and  such  other  proposals 
as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the  e.xtension  of 
tlie  benefits  provided  under  parts  A  and  B 
of  such  title. 

(bi  the  recoinmendations  of  the  President 
to  increase  out-of-pocket  paj-ments  for  the 
at;ed  and  disabled  under  the  health  programs 
e.-iablished  by  such  title  XVIII  should  be 
ui'hdrawn. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  this 
amendment,  which  is  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Mondale  I .  can  be  very  briefly 
Slated.  It  is  a  sense  of  the  Congress  reso- 
lution, and  it  contains  two  major  pro- 
visions. 

It  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress, 
first,  that  the  administration  should  suo- 
mit  proposals  by  September  1,  1973,  to 
strengthen  the  medicare  program  and, 
.second,  that  the  administration  should 
withdraw  its  earlier  recommendations 
which  would  not  only  greatly  reduce  the 
benefits  of  medicare,  but  which  would, 
in  fact,  actually  increase  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  the  aged  and  the  disabled  under 
medicare  by  approximately  $1  billion  a 
year. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Mondale  and  I 
are  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
sense-of -Congress  re.solution  by  the  fol- 
lowing Senators:  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Hollings. 
Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Magnuso.v.  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Muskie,  Mr.  TuNNEv.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Aboirezk.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Hum- 
I'Hi'.EY.  and  Mr.  Cranston. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  time, 
while  I  have  a  prepared  statement  that  I 
can  deliver,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  might  find  it  possible 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  make  the  speech,  I  w;ll 
accept  the  am.endment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Very  well,  that  is  the 
best  deal  I  have  made  all  day,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
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Statement  by  Senator  CHtTtcn 

Briefly  stated,  this  amendment — which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  I  have  sponsored — has  two  major  pro- 
\;siOiis.  It  e.xprc.s'=es  ilie  sense  of  Conyre.ss 
that  the  Administration: 

t.  Submit  proposals  by  September  1.  1973 
t'  strengthen  Medicare:  and 

2.  Withdraw  it.s  earlier  recominendations 
to  increase  out-of-pocket  payments  lor  the 
;'L;ed  and  disabled  ui^der  Medicare. 

In  the  Administration's  fiscal  1974  budget, 
massive  cui backs  in  Medicare  coverage  were 
!>ropo.sed.  One  stich  e.xample  w.is  to  require 
Medic:ire  patients  to  pay  hospital  room  and 
l5oard  charges  for  the  hrst  full  day.  plus  10 
percent  of  all  sub:^eque;it  changes.  Now  they 
pay  a  $72  deductible  for  ho?pilalii:ation  and 
nothing  thereafter  until  the  tilst  day.  II  the 
Adminlstr.ition's  propo.-al  should  become  law, 
out-of-pocket  payments  for  hospitalisation 
for  ?.Iedic.ire  beneficiaries  would  tje  increased 
by  ai'  estimated  ^.iib  million  f(jr  the  first 
SIX  months  of  1974.  On  an  annualized  basis, 
hospital  charjies  for  the  elderly  and  disabled 
wotUd  be  boosted  In  the  vicinity  of  $7(X) 
million.  For  the  5.4  million  Medicare  patients 
wlio  are  expected  to  be  hospitalized  during 
fiscal  1974,  this  added  e.vpeuse  could  be 
devastating. 

Major  cutbacks  are  also  proposed  by  the 
.Administration  lor  the  Part  B  Supplemen- 
tary  Medical  Insurance  proiiram.  Under  the 
Administration's  recommendations,  the  Part 
B  deductible  would  he  raised  from  $()0  to 
.sHo  and  the  coinsuraiue  charge  trom  20  to 
25  percent.  The  hscal  1974  budget  al>o  sug- 
gests that  a  new  dynamic  concept  would  be 
built  into  the  Part  B  deductible.  In  other 
words,  whenever  .Social  Soctiritv  Vjenefits 
would  be  increased,  the  Part  B  deductible 
would  be  boosted  proportionately.  Present 
law  reqtiires  an  act  of  Couttress  to  raLse  the 
deductible,  instead  of  an  automatic  adjust- 
ment mechanism  pegged  to  Social  Security 
increases. 

All  in  all,  the  .Administration's  proposals 
would  saddle  the  elderly  and  disabled  with 
added  out-of-pocket  payments  amounting 
to  S516  million  for  the  hrst  six  months  in 
1974.  But  for  a  full  year,  these  propo.sals 
would  cost  Medicare  patients  more  than  $1 
billion. 

Practically  everyone  in  the  United  States 
wants  economy  in  government.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  supported  a  number  of  pro- 
posals to  trim  the  Administration's  overall 
budgetary  ceiling  of  $268.7  billion. 

However,  certainly  a  much  better  target 
could  have  been  selected  for  massive  reduc- 
tion than  the  Medicare  program — a  program 
which  in  1974  will  provide  valuable  protec- 
iion  for  23  million  aged  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  brunt  of 
bttdgetary  cutbacks  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  backs  of  the  eldcrlv  and  the  dis- 
abled. 

They  are  not  responsible  for  the  intensify. 
Ing  inflationary  pressures  brought  about  by 
the   colossal   failure   of   phase   three. 

They  are  not  responsible  for  the  record 
breaking  budget  deficits  of  this  Administra- 
tion— fueled  to  a  large  degree  by  an  unde- 
clared war  in  Southeast  .Asia,  mind  boggling 
cost  overruns  for  military  hardware  and  a 
mismanaged  economy  with  overly  optimistic 
prophecies. 

And  It  Is  totally  unfair  to  make  them  the 
scapegoats  for  these  policy  failures. 

On  this  point.  Americans  of  all  aees  are 
in  overwhelming  agreement.  A  recent  Har- 
ris poll  made  this  abtmdantly  clear.  Of  tho.s*" 
Interviewed,  92  percent  oppo.sed  the  Admin- 
istration's efforts  to  cut  back  Medicare  cov- 
erage for  the  disabled  and  aged,  while  only 
5  percent  supported  these  policies. 

Mr.  President,  true  economic  security  In 
retirement  can  never  be  fully  lichleved  until 
we    resolve    the    mounting   health    care    cost 


problem.s  which  lmpo.se  an  intolerable  drain 
upon  those  living  on  limited,  fixed  incomes. 

Last  month  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing- of  whicii  I  am  Chairman — Issued  an  an- 
ntial  report  on  recent  developments  in  the 
field  of  aging. 

Perliaps  the  most  significant  finding  Is 
that  tlie  elderly,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  now 
pay  more  in  out-of-pocket  paymeiits  for 
medical  care  ihait  the  year  before  Medicare 
became  law.  In  li.scal  1900  they  paid  $234 
fr  ;m  their  t'wn  resources.  By  fiscal  1972  that 
figure  had  soared  to  $276,  or  18  percent 
hi?)-.er  tlinn  in  1966. 

Tills  amount.  X  shotild  add.  does  not  In- 
clude the  Part  B  premium  charge,  which  will 
amount  to  S75.0O  a  year  for  a  single  aged 
person,  beginning  this  July. 

Viiluable  as  it  is.  Medicare  still  only  covers 
about  42  percent  of  health  care  costs  of  the 
elderly.  This  figure,  howc er,  repre.seut.s  a 
doclir.e  wl.en  compared  with  .Iscal  1909.  .At 
that  time  Medicare  covered  almost  46  per- 
cent of  the  aged's  medical  expenditures. 
However.  Inflationary  pressures  and  gaps  In 
coverage  have  steadily  eroded  this  cover- 
age. 

For  these  reasons,  otir  amendment  also 
Includes  a  provision  which  calls  upon  the 
•Administration  to  subinit  its  recommenda- 
tions to  rover  essential  out-of-pocket  pre- 
-criptinn  drugs  tinder  Medicare  and  other 
pi'npi-,sals  to  strengthen  this  vital   program. 

:\Ir.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr,  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  adoption  of  the 
Church-Mondale  amendment  to  H.R. 
8410. 

Average  health  care  expenditures  for 
older  Americans  now  amount  to  $981  a 
year,  nearly  seven  times  that  for  persons 
under  19  and  about  three  times  the  ex- 
penses for  individuals  in  the  19-  to  64- 
year  age  category. 

Today  the  high  cost  of  health  care 
represents  the  greatest  single  threat  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  elderly. 
Unfortunately  illne.ss  strikes  with  fax 
greater  frequency  and  severity  at  a  time 
in  life  when  those  victimized  are  least 
able  to  afford  it. 

This  point  wa^  brought  home  very 
forcefully  during  hearings  which  I  con- 
ducted— as  chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Health  Care 
of  the  Elderly — on  "Barriers  to  Health 
Care  for  Older  Americans." 

At  these  hearings,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  firsthand  from  HEW  Sec- 
retary Caspar  Weinberger  concerning 
the  administration's  rationale  for  cut- 
ting back  medicare  coverage  for  the  aged 
and  disabled.  His  line  of  reasoning  was, 
however,  challenged  vigorou.sly  by  every 
other  witness  who  testified  during  our 
initial  2-day  inquiry. 

A  major  argument  advanced  by  the 
Secretary  was  that  cutbacks  in  medi- 
care coverage  were  necessary  to  encour- 
age greater  cost  consciousne;>s  by  elderly 
health  consumers.  But  older  Americans 
living  on  le.ss  than  $125  a  month  certainly 
do  not  need  this  type  of  "encourage- 
ment." They  are  already  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  additional  health 
costs  could  leave  them  financially  bank- 
rupt.   Moreover,    it    is    physicians — not 


elderly  paticnt.s — who  determine  the 
mode  and  timing  of  medical  services. 

Secretary  Weinberger  also  maintained 
that  increased  deductibles  and  coinsur- 
ance charges  were  necessary  to  guard 
against  overutilization  of  health  .services. 
However,  theie  is  no  convincing  evidence 
whatsoever  to  suggest  that  the  elderly 
overutilize  medical  and  hospital  services. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  average  hos- 
pital stay  for  aged  Americans  has  de- 
clined from  14.1  days  in  1967  to  12  days 
in  1972.  for  a  1,5-peicent  reduction.  Older 
Amei leans  do  not  derive  great  pleasure 
in  going  to  the  ho.-~iJital.  Tho.se  who  are 
hospitalized  are  there — almost  without 
exception — becau.se  it  is  liece.s;  ary,  not 
because  they  like  it. 

Secretary  Weinberger  further  argued 
that  recent  social  security  increases 
v.ould  make  it  easier  for  the  elderly  to 
as.^llme  greater  "cost  sharmg'  under 
medicare.  Unfortunately  he  overlooked 
some  very  crucial  facts.  Despite  recent 
improvements  in  social  security,  more 
than  3  million  older  Americans  still  live 
in  poverty.  And  the  poverty  threshold. 
I  should  hasten  to  add.  is  pegged  at  a 
bare  minimum  standard:  S2.060  for  a 
single  aged  person  and  S2.600  for  an 
eldeily  couple. 

Additionally,  nearly  11  million  older 
Americans — a  clear  majority  of  all  per- 
sons C5  and  older — have  incomes  below 
the  Department  of  Labors  inlermediaie 
budgets  for  elderly  persons. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  never  intend- 
ed to  provide  the  aged  with  a  much- 
needed  social  security  increase,  and  then 
dilute  its  impact  by  appronng  staggering 
increases  in  health  care  costs  for  the 
elderly. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  maintained  that 
the  administration's  proposals  would  en- 
courage the  use  of  alternatives  to  more 
expensive  forms  of  institutionalization. 
But  the  harsh  reality  is  that  these  alter- 
natives frequently  do  not  exist.  A  classic 
example  is  home  health  care  which  ac- 
counts for  only  about  0.7  percent  of  all 
projected  medicare  payments  imder  part 
A  for  fiscal  1973.  Furthermore,  the  esti- 
mated payments  for  fiscal  1973  are  ex- 
Ijected  to  be  about  $3  million  below  tli" 
fiscal  1970  level. 

However,  an  expression  of  congres- 
sional opposition  to  the  administration'.s 
proposed  cutbacks  in  coverage  is  not 
enough.  Efforts  must  also  be  imtiated.  I 
strongly  believe,  to  improve  Medicare  b.\ 
closing  gaps  in  coverage. 

Consequently.  I  am  e-sjiecially  pleased 
that  the  Church-Mondale  amendment 
calls  upon  the  administration  to  submit 
concrete  recommendations  at  an  early 
dale — by  September  1 — for  strengthen- 
ing medicare  co\erage.  Specifically,  the 
administration  would  be  directed  to  make 
recommendations  for  covering  e.ssenti.il 
oul-of-hospiial  prescription  drugs. 

Prescriptions  now  constitute  the  larg- 
est personal  health  care  expenditure 
which  the  aged  must  meet  almost  en- 
tirely from  their  own  resources.  In  fad. 
drug  costs  for  persons  65  and  above  are 
about  three  times  as  great  as  for  younger 
Americans.  And  for  elderly  persons  with 
severe  chronic  conditions — about  15  per- 
cent of  all  older  .^mel■ican.s — their  pre- 
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scription  expenses  are  approximately  six 
times  as  great  as  for  younger  mdividuals. 

Today,  the  threat  of  costly  illness  is  all 
too  apparent  for  millions  of  aged  and 
disabled  Americans.  That  threat — inten- 
sified by  the  continuing  upward  spiral 
of  health  care  costs — must  be  effectively 
dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Church-Mondale  amendment 
which  I  support,  would  help  meet  that 
threat. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
H.ARTKE  I .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  iNo.  284  >  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chltchi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    283 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
for  consideration  m  my  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  Senators  Mondale,  Ken- 
nedy, and  McGovERN  amendment  No. 
283. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  -egislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

HR.  8410  i.s  anipncleci  by  addinj,'  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

Section  1130(a)  |2|  of  the  Soci.il  Security 
Act  is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  'of  the  amoinit.s  paid 
( imder  all  of  such  sections)"  and  in.sertmg 
in  Ueu  thereof  "of  the  amounts  paid  under 
such  section  403(a)  i3)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  titles,  I,  X.  XIV,  XVI,  or  part 
A  of  title  IV"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  the  State  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  title  IV". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  the  purpose  of  exempt- 
ing the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act,  that  90  percent  of  social 
service  funds  be  directed  to  the  current 
welfare  recipients. 

The  primary  purpose  of  social  services 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  is  to 
prevent  dependency  and  institutionaliza- 
tion. For  many  potential  welfare  recip- 
ient's, social  services  imder  the  Social 
Security  Act  have  enabled  them  to  live 
independently,  rather  than  being  pre- 
maturely and  unnecessarily  institu- 
tionalized at  a  much  higher  public  cost. 

However,  last  year's  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  reversed  a  long  established  congres- 
sional pohcy  of  making  services  available 
not  only  to  persons  on  welfare,  but  to 
those  in  danger  of  becoming  dependent. 
Instead,  the  act  established  new  eligibil- 
ity requirements  that  at  least  90  percent 
of  a  State's  allotment  had  to  be  spent  on 
current   welfare   recipients. 

Six  categories  were  exempted  from  the 
90-10  ratio,  but  services  to  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  were  not  included.  More- 
over, nowhere  near  90  percent  of  fund- 
ing for  social  .services  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  had  been  directed 
toward  welfare  recipients.  In  fact,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  had  been  targeted  to 
nonwelfare  recipients  to  prevent  them 
from  slipping  into  a  dependency  status. 


One  of  the  most  immediate  effects  of 
this  90-10  limitation  has  been  a  wide- 
spread reduction  in  services  for  the  low- 
income  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  who 
are  not  on  welfare.  On  this  point,  the 
National  Council  on  Aging  stated  that 
this  provision  'will  virtually  eliminate 
programs  designed  to  prevent  depend- 
ency and  institutionalization  of  our  older 
people— resulting  eventually  in  a  higher 
cost  to  tire  taxpayers." 

My  amendment,  however,  can  help  to 
correct  this  situation  by  allowing  com- 
munities to  provide  increased  services  to 
the  low-mrome  aged  and  liandicapped, 
enabling  tliein  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence at  a  minimum  public  cost. 

This  provision,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
ha.n  the  wholehearted  support  of  leading 
organizations  in  tlie  field  of  aging,  in- 
cluding the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
.sociation-Ainerican  As.sociation  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  and  the  National  Council 
on   the  Aping. 

A  similar  measure  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Hou.<<e  by  Representative  John 
Heinz.  That  proposal  has  been  co.spon- 
.sored  by  more  tlian  1,50  Members,  includ- 
ing; Representative  Wiluuk  Mills,  tiie 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  means  that  if  we  can 
add  this  provision  to  the  bill,  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  we  will  not  be  engaged  in 
an  idle  exercise,  but  will  hiue  every 
prospect  of  seeing  it  written  into  law  in 
the  conference  between  the  two  Houses. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons,  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment, 

I  think  thiit  this  90-10  ratio  has  al- 
ready produced  just  the  opposite  result 
of  what  was  intended  wlien  it  was 
first  adopted.  It  is  actually  driving 
people  onto  the  welfare  rolls,  forcing 
them  to  be  institutionalized  in  order  to 
secure  the  services,  many  of  which,  like 
housekeeping  services  and  transporta- 
tion services,  are  meant  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  giving  people  on  low  incomes 
an  a.<isist  and  thus  cn;ible  them  to  stay 
off  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  give  the  States  and  communities 
more  flexibility  m  tlie  use  of  these  funds. 
It  would  not  add  1  dime  to  the  total 
funds  available.  The  present  S2  5  billion 
ceiling  in  existing  law  would  be  left 
intact,  but  the  amendment  would  give 
the  States  and  communities  greater 
flexibility  to  put  these  funds  to  woik 
in  a  better  manner. 

For  those  reasons,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  the  amendment. 

I  -eserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  tliis  amend- 
ment has  merit.  But  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  now  right  in  the  middle  of  its 
work  on  social  services.  We  held  4  days 
of  hearings  on  social  .services  in  which 
we  went  into  all  aspects  of  the  program. 
As  we  began  to  consider  legislation,  we 
were  faced  with  an  immediate  deadline: 
the  very  restrictive  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
July  1.  So  the  committee  decided  that 
for  immediate  purposes  we  should  ap- 
prove a  6-month  postponement  in  the 
HEW  regulations,  and  the  Senate  has 


overwhelmingly  approved  the  committee 
provision.  When  we  come  back  from  the 
recess,  the  committee  will  be  giving  pri- 
ority to  its  work  on  social  services,  and  I 
believe  that  what  we  approve  will  satisfy 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  probably 
do  a  lot  more  besides.  I  would  hope  the 
Senator  would  withhold  his  amendment 
until  he  sees  the  bill  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  soon  report  out. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  more  appro- 
priately be  an  amendment  on  a  bill  that 
the  House  has  sent  us  on  which  they 
anticipate  we  will  add  welfare  amend- 
ments. They  have  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  they  will  hold  hearings  them- 
selves before  they  meet  with  us  in  con- 
ference. With  all  deference  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  he  is  speaking  of  an 
area  where  legislation  is  indicated  and 
which  cannot  be  achieved  here  on  this 
bill.  It  will  have  to  be  an  amendment 
to  a  welfare  bill  which  we  would  bring 
before  the  Senate  as  soon  as  we  could. 
But  that  will  have  to  be  after  the  recess. 
I  would  hope  the  Sciator  from  Idaho 
would  withhold  his  amendment.  If  he 
insist^s  on  pressing  his  amendment.  I 
would  be  compelled  to  oppose  it,  because 
we  think  we  can  come  up  with  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mine'  and  can  do  an  even 
better  .job  of  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  as  I  may  need. 

Let  me  first  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  I  have  great  respect  for 
him  and  the  other  members  of  his  com- 
mittee. I  know  they  are  undertaking  to 
look  into  the  effect  of  this  90  10  ratio 
across  the  board.  I  am  certain  that  the 
committee  will  come  up  with  recommen- 
dations that  I  could  wholeheartedly 
support. 

Furthermc  ?.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  on  the  fact  that  he  is  under- 
taking to  postpone  implementation  of 
the  social  services  regulations  for  6 
months. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  90  10 
ratio  will  not  be  postponed.  It  is  in  effect 
today.  It  is  part  of  the  law  today.  It  has 
been  operating,  for  months  now,  in  the 
various  States. 

If  one  thing  is  clear,  it  is  that  this 
ratio  straitjackets  the  States  and  com- 
munities in  such  a  way  that  it  is  clearly 
a  proven  mistake.  The  Senator  himself 
indicates  as  much  when  he  says  the  com- 
mittee will  review  the  whole  question  and 
come  forward  with  recommendations. 

I  am  asking  for  only  one  thing,  which 
I  am  sure  the  committee  will  recommend 
in  due  course,  but  which  I  am  equally 
sure  we  should  do  tonight,  and  that  is 
simply  to  exempt  from  the  90-10  ratio  the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled.  We 
know  that  this  will  be  done  sooner  or 
later.  We  do  not  have  to  wait.  Chairman 
Mills  on  the  House  side  indicates  that  he 
favors  this  change  in  the  law,  since  it  is 
causing  such  difficulties  throughout  the 
50  States. 

Since  this  particular  change  has  had 
the  endorsement  of  all  the  organizations 
that  represent  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
the  disabled,  I  should  think  that  the 
chairman  might  accept  this  limited  re- 
vision, which  would  Interfere  in  no  way 
with  the  more  comprehensive  examina- 
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tion  of  the  whole  question  that  the  com- 
mittee will  make  at  a  later  date. 

That  is  the  basis  of  my  plea  tonight. 
It  is  fully  justified,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
accept  my  am?ndment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  amendment  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  set  down.  I  think  that  we 
can  bring  before  the  Senate  an  improve- 
ment o^er  what  the  Senator  is  proposing 
here.  We  will  be  able  to  look  at  all  the 
facets  of  the  problem.  While  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  good  intentions,  I  am  will- 
ing to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Hughes*.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Seniitor  from 
Idaho  '  Mr.  Church  > .  No.  283. 

The  "Noes"  appear  to  have  it 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  called  for. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     2H8 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  288. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follov.s: 

At  the  end  ol  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

SrSPENSION    OK    DISC    HENFFITS 

Sec.  .  Section  993ic)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Ls  amended  by  striking  out  the 
lirst  sentence  and  inserting  tlie  lollowing  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"If  the  President  itnposes  export  controls 
Tinder  the  authority  conferred  tipon  him  by 
section  3(2)  (A)  of  the  Export  Admlni.^tra- 
tion  Act  on  any  property  described  In  para- 
graph (1),  he  shall  by  Executive  order  de- 
hignate  the  property  as  in  short  supply,  and 
that  designation  shall  remain  In  effect 
throughout  the  period  dtiring  which  such  ex- 
port controls  are  in  effect.  If  the  President 
determines  that  the  export  of  any  property 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  exerts  serious 
tipward  pressure  on  the  domestic  price  of 
that  property,  he  may  by  Executive  order 
designate  the  property  as  in  short  supply.". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  at  5 
o'clock  today,  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  it  was  proposing  controls 
on  the  export  of  soybeans,  processed 
soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  cottonseed 
products.  At  that  point,  the  adminis- 
tration placed  itself  in  an  anomalous  po- 
sition. It  is  on  the  one  hand  controlling 
the  export  of  certain  commodities,  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  encouraging  the 
export  of  the  same  commodities  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  established 
a  system  whereby  all  exporters  of  U.S. 
products  can  obtain  tax  advantages  by 
establishing  subsidiaries  called  DISC'S. 
Tlie  purpose  of  a  DISC  system  is  to  en- 
courage exports.  Under  present  law, 
the  President  is  permitted  but  not  re- 
quired to  suspend  these  DISC  benefits  to 
encourage  the  export  of  commodities  if 
the  supply  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  domestic  economy. 
The  authority  of  the  President  has  net 
been  exercised. 

On  June  25,  Director  Dunloi)  of  the 


Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  testified  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  that  ear- 
lier this  year  the  Coimcil  had  asked  the 
Treasury  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
su.spending  DISC  benefits  for  a  number 
of  commodities  which  have  experienced 
serious  domestic  price  increa.ses,  includ- 
ing soybeans,  animal  feeds,  and  steel 
scrap,  but  that  Treasury  is  still  study- 
ins  t-he  matter.  Despite  the  fact  that 
tiie  President  on  Jtme  13  requested 
from  Congress  "on  an  urgent  basis" 
new  authority  to  impose  export  controls 
on  "anim.al  fecdstuffs  and  other  grains." 
he  has  not  exercised  his  authority  to 
.nisncnd  the  tax  break  enjoyed  by  com- 
ixinies  who  export  tho.se  commodities 
throu-h  DISC'S. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  operate  at  cross 
purposes  with  itself,  encouraging  exports 
of  a  commodity  through  tax  breaks  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  trying 
to  combat  inflation  by  curtailing  the 
exports  of  the  same  commodities. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  suspend  the  DISC  benefits 
lor  any  commodity  whenever  the  export 
of  that  commodity  was  restricted  pursu- 
ant to  tho  provisions  of  the  Export  Ad- 
minisiiation  Act. 

The  amendment  would  also  permit  the 
President  to  suspend  DISC  benefits 
whenever  he  found  that  the  export  of  a 
commodity  would  exert  serious  upward 
pressure  on  the  domestic  price  of  that 
commodity. 

Mr.  President,  the  short  of  it  is  that 
this  amendment  would  eliminate  that 
anomalous  position — the  administration 
on  the  one  hand  controlling  imports  and 
on  the  other  encouraging,  at  taxpayer 
expen.se.  the  export  of  the  very  same 
commodities. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  is  recommending  is  something 
the  President  may  do.  anyway.  The  Pres- 
ident has  the  power  to  do  it. 

This  would  be  a  tax  increase,  if  it  is 
voted.  While  it  does  have  merit  to  rec- 
ommend it.  I  have  been  hopeful — and 
am  still  hopeful — that  we  can  keep  tax 
increases  off  the  bill.  I  am  going  to  vote 
agamst  the  amendment. 

Incidentally,  it  is  planned  that  the 
foreign  tax  pro\isions  will  be  on  tlie 
trade  bill,  so  that  the  appropriate  bill 
for  this  amendment  will  be  here  in  short 
order,  and  we  will  have  a  chance  to  act 
on  it  sometime  shortly  after  the  August 
recess.  I  hope  we  postpone  consideration 
until  that  time,  and  let  us  act  on  it  in 
connection  with  the  proper  bill,  if  the 
President  indeed  has  not  taken  care  of 
the  problem  before  then. 

I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  wishes 
of  the  Senate  in  this  matter.  If  there  is 
no  request  for  additional  time.  I  yield 
back  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  tax  increase  amendment.  It  is  a 
tax  decrease  amendment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  taxes  are  being  raised  to  en- 
courage the  export  of  certain  commodi- 


ties, including  .soybeans  and  cottonseed. 
Taxes  are  rai.--ed  to  encourage  exports  at 
the  same  time  the  President  is  using  the 
autliority  he  now  has  to  control  the 
exports  of  the  same  commodities.  That 
makes  absolutely  no  sense. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  ha\e  been  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankir.g.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  No  witnc.-scs  before  that  com- 
mittee could  defend  thi-  indefensible 
I)olicy.  This  amendment  would  eliminate 
It.  I  see  absolutely  no  reason  lor  delayin:^ 
it. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  chairman  yields 
back  liis  time.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  lime 
on  the  amend inent  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  tiie  Senator  Irom  Illinois. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  cieik  wiil  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legi.^lative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'iTRD.  I  announce 
that  tiie  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Haht'  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McGeei  are  neces.-~arily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  '  Mr.  Biden  > ,  and  the 
Senator  irom  Iowa  iMr.  Clark  i  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stenmsi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  thai  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Clark*  would  vote   "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  S.axbe> 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  59.  as  follows: 
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YEAS-  34 

Aboure/k 

Huddleston 

Nel.son 

Aikeii 

Huu'hes 

Packwood 

Bayh 

H.imphrey 
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Case 

J;ickson 

Ribicoft 

Chiles 

Kennedy 
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Stafford 

Cranston 
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Eagleton 
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Fulbright 
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Tunney 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Williams 
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Hatha  Way 

Muskie 
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Allen 

D  •menicl 

McClPlIan 

Baker 

Doniinick 

McClure 

B.irtlftt 

K.'.^il.ind 

Montoya 

Bc.ill 

Ervm 

Nunn 

Belimon 

F.uinin 

P.istore 

Bennett 

Fons 

Pearson 

Rents(  n 

Gravel 

Pi-U 

Bible 

GnUin 

Pirry 

Brock 

Ciurney 

Randolph 

Brooke 
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Rt.lh 
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H..skcU 

Scotl.  Pa. 
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Helms 

Scott.  Va. 

Byrci. 

Hollinss 

Sparkman 

Harry  F.  Jr. 

Hruska 
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Byrci.  Hubert  C 

luouye 

T.-.n 

Canni>n 

Javits 

Talm.idLie 

Cook 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

I-onj4 

Tower 

Cunis 

MftLinuson 

Welcker 

Dole 

Miithias 

Youui; 

NOT  VOTINC.- 

-7 

Biden 

Hart 

Stennis 

Clark 

McOee 

Goldw.iliT 

Sax  be 
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So.  Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  (No. 
288 1  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  imprinted  amendment,  as  sent  to 
the  desk  and  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follow.^: 

HR.  8410  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  of  the  bill,  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

Sec.  210(c).  Section  401  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "January  1972'  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  "Junu- 
ary   1973. • 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Fir.-^t.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  I  am  delighted  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  'Mr.  Tunneyi  h?s 
joined  me  as  a  co.-^ponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

By  way  of  brief  explanation,  section 
401  of  Public  Law  92-603— which  most  of 
us  recall  as  H.R.  1— relates  to  the  limita- 
tion of  fiscal  hability  of  the  States  for 
State  supplementation — upon  imple- 
mentation of  the  supplemental  security 
income  program — SSI — in  January  of 
1974.  Section  401  is  the  so-called  hold- 
harmless  provision. 

This  provision  was  included  in  the  So- 
cial Security  amendment*  to  encourage 
State  supplementation  of  the  Federal 
floor  established  by  the  SSI  program,  to 
the  presently  existing  benefit  level.s — .so 
that  no  aged,  blind  or  disabled  assist- 
ance recipient  would  suffer  reduced 
benefits  as  the  result  of  the  new  Federal 
program.  This  would  be  ?»ccomplished  by 
holding  the  States  "harmless"  for  costs 
over  the  Januarj-  1972.  levels. 

Unfortunately,  this  provision,  in  an 
estimated  15  States,  will  have  a  very 
counterproductive  effect  on  the  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled — 
because  the  benefit  increases  by  the 
States  during  calendar  year  1972  will  not 
be  "held  harmless"  under  the  e.xisting 
provision. 

For  example,  in  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia benefit  levels  increased  S17  from 
January  1972.  to  January  1973.  This  S17 
increase  consisted  of  a  $12  benefit  in- 
crease— an  attempt  to  pass  along  some  of 
the  benefits  of  the  20-percent  social  secu- 
rity increase  to  public  assistance  recip- 
ients, and  a  $5  cost-of-living  increase. 

If  the  "hold  harmless"  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1972  is  retained,  this  $17  increase  will 
not  be  included  in  the  limitation  on 
State  liability  under  the  SSI  program, 
contained  in  .section  401  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity amendments. 

The  result  will  likely  be  a  reduction  in 
benefits  to  the  over  500.000  California 
aged,  blind,  and  di.^abled  a.ssistance  re- 
cipients equal  to  the  1972  increase,  and 
the  same  is  likely  to  occur  m  a  number 
of  other  States. 

The  committee  chairman  feels  that  the 
States  will  act  to  prevent  a  reduction  in 
payment  that  may  occur  in  some  States. 
It  ijrobably  will  not  in  .--ome.  Such  an 
effort  is  underway  in  California,  but  I  am 
not  sure  it  will  succeed.  Therefore.  I  am 
proposing  this  amendment  to  protect  the 
people  in  those  States  w;here  such  action 
would  take  place. 

This  amendment  will  change  the  hold 
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harmless  date  to  January  1973— thereby 
covering  the  calendar  1972  increases 
which  States  have  enacted.  These  in- 
creases enacted  during  calendar  1972 
are  not  abusive  actions  designed  to  in- 
equitably increase  State  assistance  in  the 
implementation  of  the  SSI  program- 
rather  they  are  increases  enacted  in 
many  States  in  an  attempt  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  siMraling  inflation  on  el- 
derly, blind,  and  disabled  public  assist- 
ance recipients. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  es- 
sential to  insure  that  no  aged,  blind  or, 
disabled  person  suffers  a  benefit  reduc- 
tion as  the  result  of  H.R.  1  and  the  im- 
I'lementation  of  the  SSI  program. 

I  would  hoi5e  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
could  take  this  amendment  to  conference 
with  the  House.  I  believe  it  is  a  measure 
designed  to  make  more  equitable  the  ef- 
fects of  the  SSI  program— particularly 
with  regard  to  those  States  which  have 
attempted  to  be  most  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  some  of  the  least  fortunate 
among  us. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  considerable  merit.  As 
to  the  timing  and  as  to  the  place,  that  is 
something  that  can  be  debated.  The  fact 
still  remains  that  when  we  raised  the 
social  security  limitation,  many  of  the 
States,  in  order  to  implement  it  and  bring 
it  up  to  the  standards  for  those  who  had 
been  receiving  aid.  the  blind,  and  those 
enumerated  by  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, had  to  go  along  and  supplement 
the  payments  they  were  making  in  these 
categories. 

As  a  result  of  that  law.  we  find  that 
in  some  States  the  tab  will  be  $2.6  mil- 
lion. New  York's  will  be  considerablv 
larger.  California's  will  have  a  consider- 
ably larger  amount.  I  recognize  that  the 
tab  on  this  will  run  up  to  S400  million. 
Whetlier  or  not  that  should  be  under- 
taken on  this  bill,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  But  the  amendment  has  considerable 
merit,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  taken  to  confer- 
ence, so  that  the  matter  could  be  kept 
alive.  If  it  is  felt  that  further  hearings 
should  be  held,  that  could  be  done 
through  due  process. 

But  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  that 
this  was  a  humanitarian  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  States  to  enable  them  to  help 
those  who  are  in  the.se  categoric.-,— the 
aged  and  the  blind. 

Tile  rea.^on  why  I  say  that  is  that  we 
did  increase  social  security  benefits.  If 
we  stayed  by  the  old  standard,  many  of 
those  people  would  have  had  to  take  a 
redijction  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
an  increa.se.  That  is  why  the  States,  out 
of  their  own  '.'encrosity  and  compa.ssion 
for  the  peoiJle  who  are  blind  and  aged, 
came  in  and  implemented  what  we  had 
done  by  social  security. 

I  hope  that  that  will  be  given  serious 
thought.  I  realize  that  the  cost  will  be 
about  S400  million.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  tremendous  merit  to  it.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  would  be  taken 


to  conference,  where  the  problem  will  be 
given  further  study. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York.  I  am  pleased  to  add  Senator 
Javits  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
has  stated  clearly  what  is  the  State's  re- 
sponsibility. Instead  of  penalizing  them, 
we  should  at  least  keep  them  whole,  and 
that  is  what  the  Cranston  amendment 
seeks  to  do. 

One  of  the  problems  of  decentralizing 
responsibility  after  30-some  years  of  cen- 
tralizing is  our  worry  as  to  whether  the 
States  will  realize  what  will  happen. 
When  the  States  add  to  their  responsi- 
bility. I  am  for  decentralizing,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  meet  their  re- 
sponsibility. That  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  saving  or  leaving  whole  what  we  want 
them  to  do.  So  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  committee  amendment 
provides  S400  million  to  help  the  poor 
who  have  been  imder  the  social  security 
program.  An  overwhelming  number  are 
receiving  social  secui-ity  money,  as  well 
as  public  welfare  money,  that  benefits 
the  poor  people  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

By  contrast,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  would  cost  $400 
million  in  28  States  which  have  been  pro- 
viding no  benefits  at  all— neither  to  the 
people  nor  to  the  States.  So  about  half 
of  the  States  would  get  the  money. 

Furthermore,  the  people  would  not  be 
benefited,  but  State  treasuries  would  be. 
New  York  would  get  $140  million  and 
California  would  get  $100  million  of  the 
$400  million.  So  those  2  States  would  get 
S240  million  of  the  $400  million— about 
60  percent  for  2  States.  The  majority  of 
States  would  get  no  benefit  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  provided  what 
will  be  a  considerable  assist  to  the  States 
under  present  plans,  because  they  notified 
us  they  were  planning  to  subsidize  the 
social  security  program  by  some  $150. 
■We  now  push  our  payment  up  to  S140, 
$10  more  for  every  one  of  those  recipi- 
ents. That  raises  by  $10  the  amoimt  they 
will  find  necessary  to  supplement  those 
people.  'We  have  not  up  to  now  made 
them  supplement  the  payments.  That  is 
what  they  did.  They  recognized  that  thev 
should,  and  they  did. 

We  have  left  it  very  substantial  for 
them,  as  we  have  for  all  of  the  50  States 
in  the  Union,  with  what  we  have  done  in 
the  bill  with  the  $400  million.  What  he 
proposes  to  do  with  the  $400  million 
would  not  benefit  the  people.  It  would 
not  benefit  the  majority  of  the  States 
in  the  Union.  The  States  that  benefit 
are  saving  60  percent  of  the  funds,  but 
the  majority  of  them,  will  save  no  funds. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  need  for  that  type  of  arrange- 
ment. There  may  be  some  other  wav  in 
which  we  can  help  California  and  New- 
York  with  their  problems.  When  some 
welfare  reform  bill  comes  along,  per- 
haps we  can  find  .some  w-ay  to  help  them 
with  their  problems.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  amendment  should  be  added  to  the 
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bill.  Frankly,  if  we  were  to  add  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  the  other  28  States 
would  not  be  benefiting.  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  in.^ii-^t  that  the  bill  go  over 
until  tomonov.-  to  find  a  wa\  to  give  a 
chance  to  the  States  that  are  being  left 
out.  Under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  add  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
trouble  h?rc  is  that  the  cutoff  was  Jan- 
uary 1972.  In  my  State,  the  blind  and 
the  aged  are  not  living  in  luxurious  cir- 
cumstances. They  need  to  have  a  sup- 
plement. We  went  ahead  in  October  of 
1972  and  raised  the  category  of  those 
that  were  in  that  allotmcr.t.  Thr.t  w-as 
not  done  to  let  them  buy  new  Cr  dillacs. 
It  was  done  to  let  them  change  from  dog 
food  to  hamburgers. 

That  was  an  act  of  cliaiity.  Brcaus'j 
wc  have  don^  that,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  discrimiii'.rie  in  our  fivor. 
That  is  the  point  that  we  ,arc  trying  to 
establish  here  today. 

In  some  St.itcs  the  cost  of  living  is 
much  hijhr^r  than  in  oth'-r  States.  Rents 
arc  much  higher.  For  that  reason  we 
have  to  supplement  and  imp'.emcnt  what 
was  already  given  to  them  from  a  Fi  deral 
grant,  so  to  speak.  Of  course,  it  goes  to 
the  poor,  unk  ss  the  Stat';'s  get  the  money 
and  are  made  ".hoi?.  The  only  \\ay  they 
have  to  baliuice  the  budget  would  be  to 
give  away  v-,hat  they  have  gained.  That 
would  be  disastrous. 

Wc  have  tried  in  many  Stat'.s  to  raise 
tlio  brn<-fits  to  the  point  th;it  people 
could  get  aloH'.^. 

I  realize  that  a  social  pro"ram  is  not 
a  popular  program.  I  realize  how  people 
fi'cl  about  it. 

We  ai-o  talking  about  the  aged  and 
the  blind.  Certainly  people  w-alking 
around  with  n  while  .'.tick  are  not  taking 
advanUig?  of  the  p.op'.e  or  of  the 
Government. 

What  v.e  are  asi-jng  for  is  comjjassion 
at  this  juncture.  If  the  S'.-nalor  v.ill  asree 
to  t.ike  the  amrr.dment  to  confeience  so 
that  wc  could  krep  it  alive,  if  wc  could 
uet  th;  asAirance  that  at  some  future 
diile  v.c  could  have  our  representatives 
come  down  and  testify,  we  would  be 
satisfied. 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  put  this  in  pecsuective.  No  ci:c.v,ill 
get  any  money  out  of  this.  The  blind  and 
the  di.'-ablcd  v.i'l  not  get  a  dime  more. 

Mr.  PASlORE.  The  Government 
ini";ht  have  to  ta!-.c  it  o-\-or. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Now  that  w-e  have 
amended  tiie  bill,  no  one  will  got  any 
less  money  tlian  he  is  now  gttting. 
iMr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  we  pass  the 
rmL-ndincr.t.  v\\  we  will  have  to  do  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  pick  up  the 
cost,  the  $400  million  that  the  States  are 
picking  UP  to  i;ay  to  the  people  in  order 
to  have  them  live  abo\e  a  minimum 
level. 

The  revenue  sharing  measure  that  we 
l.'asscd  last  year  enables  some  States  to 
make  a  profit.  I  understand  that  the 
State  of  California  has  a  S800  million 
."^luplus  this  year.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pass  this  measure.  If  we  pass 
this,  it  goes  right  to  their  treasury. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  law  was  to  let  the  States  have  the 
responsibility.  But  we  cut  it  off  when 
there  is  an  inequitv. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  was  not  the 
PU'posc.  Tlie  i:urpose  was  to  set  a  mini- 
mum floor.  But  v.e  have  raised  it  now- 
to  S1'!0  lor  an  individual.  That  is  all  wc 
I'r^i.mi-  ed.  Fvery  State  had  enough  money 
with  two  cxccijlicns — California  and  Nev.- 
York.  From  what  they  saved  from  what 
we  picked  up  of  the  States'  share,  they 
are  making  more  money  under  the  State 
Ivlan. 

Nov,-,  after  we  have  saved  the  States  $1 
bi'lion  in  picking  up  this  total  that  has 
be;ui  freed  from  the  States,  the  States 
no  longer  have  to  pay  that  because  we 
Ijick  it  up. 

Under  the  pr-nding  nmend.mcnt  they 
v.arit  us  to  pit  k  up  another  S400  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  cutoff  date  is 
January  1972.  7  hat  is  v, hen  the  harm 
was  done. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  There  was  no  harm. 

Ml-.  P.\STORE.  This  money  was  paid 
in  order  to  eo'inhzo  the  burd";-!!.  We  did 
r'""Ggni7«'  that,  th^  i^eot^le  needed  th.e 
'■i^ney.  We  found  that  after  we  hi^d  the 
in-^i-erse.  we  hid  another  category.  The 
1  lind  and  the  aged  were  a  little  out  of 
wlick. 

They  a'c  now-  nying  tliat  in  a  back- 
v?.v6  Stnte — and  I  do  not  want  to  name 
anv — «140  is  enough.  bcc.iu-e  the  money 
v.'ii!  give  th^  i^eniile  who  receive  it  enough 
lo  li';e.  e^cn  th.ouLh  it  might  cost  $150  to 
live. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  if  we  pass  this 
bill,  thev  would  no',  pet  any  more  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  poor  would  not  get  a 
bit  more.  Prior  to  the  time  the  new  SSI 
;.:0cs  into  effect,  the  Federal  Government 
is  ii;^,\ing  half  of  Rhode  Island's  cost. 
Under  this  bill,  we  i^ay  the  first  $140,  .so 
Rlmd?  I-lTiid  will  I'i':'!:  U"'  aijout  350  more. 
With  50-50  matching  now,  the  Stete  has 
to  put  up  half  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  mean  any 
impertinence.  But  how-  did  it  affect 
Louisiana'.'  What  was  it  before  and  after 
January  1972?  Was  it  $140?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  State  of  Louisiana  did  not 
ha\e  to  pas  any  law  to  supplement  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Wc  pay  SI 07  to  an  aged 
person  v.  ith  no  oHier  income 

Mr.  PASTORE  Whet  is  the  average 
f.:r  Louisiana  today?  Is  it  S140':'  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Lcuisie.na  is  making 
money  on  tiie  deal  and  we  are  losing 
mocey. 

?Ir.  LONG.  It  v.ill  go  up  to  $140  next 
Januaiy  under  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE  That  is  right,  it  will  go 
up  to  $140.  In  Rl'Ode  Island,  it  goe.s  from 
fl  iO  to  $190  'n  the  future  under  the  bill. 
And  tiiat  is  v.hit  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  LONG.  Rhode  Island,  roluivelv 
sprakintr.  will  sa\e  more  money  than 
Louisiana  will  save  v.hen  the  SSI  pro- 
gi-am  goes  into  effrrt. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Leuisiena  ha>  a  lot  of 
oil  down  there.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lias  closed  down  our  .shipyards.  Wc 
are  in  tough  shape. 

Mr.. LONG.  Mr.  President,  il  we  could 
trade  our  per  capita  income  with  Rhode 
Isl.ind.  we  'Aoiiid  i:c  gled  to  do  .  o. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pr.--idcn!.  if  th.> 
Sen.ilLir  will  \  leld,  I  wouki  lik.'  to  make 


a  point.  We  arc  estabh.-hing  a  i^rinciple 
that  the  States  can  take  the  Federrl 
money,  add  to  it.  and  come  back  here  a 
year  later  and  a?k  that  we  put  ujj  what 
they  have  added.  Tlie  next  year  they  will 
be  back  and  they  will  say  that  they  hsva 
added  more  and  tliat  we  must  hold  thc-ni 
hnnnle^s  for  v,  hat  they  have  done. 

Vv'e  will  be  a'ked  lo  go  into  "he  b-a=ine53 
of  paying  the  States  for  what  they  have 
peid. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  w..s  it  bcfor.? 
January  of  1972  m  the  State  of  Utr.h'' 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  jjcint. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  the  point. 
Whether  one  wins  or  loses  is  the  name 
of  the  gnme.  Did  th.e  State  of  Utah  win 
or  lose? 

Uv.  Br:::NETT.  Tiie  point  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  allov.ing  the  States  to  force  the 
Federal  Government  to  \Ack  up  any 
amount  of  money  that  the  States  add 
to  a  Federal  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  t'ne  Government 
say.s  to  the  people  of  PJiode  Island  that 
the  f!oor  is  .?140.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  clipping  them  for  S50.  And  when 
the  Government  says  to  Louisiana  thai 
it  is  giving  them  $140.  it  means  thrt  it 
is  'iving  them  a  profit  of  the  difference 
between  $107  and  S140.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  to  tell  me  about  cis  rimination. 

Mr.  LONG.  Tv'r.  President,  it  is  not  tea 
diiTicult  to  sec  that  under  the  comm.ittce 
bill  the  Fed'-ral  Govenimeni  will  pr>y  the 
first  SI 40.  Under  pre.sent  law.  v.e  were 
going  to  puy  the  fin-t  S130.  However,  un- 
der the  committee  bill,  we  will  p:-.v  the 
lust  S140. 

Oi  cour.-e.  if  tliose  peoi.ile  are  drawing 
social  security  payments,  they  are  per- 
niiticd  to  keep  s-20.  and  that  means  a 
uuaranteed  monthly  income  of  S160. 
Then  with  the  focd  stamps  provided  in 
the  Senate  agriculture  bill,  it  woul.1 
make  it  about  $175.  The  States  of  Rhode 
Island.  California,  and  New  York  w-oukl 
be  tremendously  benefited  by  what  wc 
are  doing. 

We  were  putting  up  50  percent  in 
those  States  Now  we  are  going  to  l-e 
putting  up  100  percent  of  the  first  S140 
All  the  States  are  benefiting,  they  are 
all  getting  helped.  California  has  a  fSOO 
million  surplus,  but  they  naturally  w-int 
to  replace  State  money  wit'n  Feder:il 
money.  Louisiana  does  not  have  any  sur- 
plus. We  think  that  we  have  done  about 
e  veryth.ing  that  we  can  do  now-  for  Cali- 
fornia and  e\erybody  else  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

With  all  due  deference.  Senator,  if  you 
cannjt  find  a  way  lo  spend  S400  millK-n 
for  a  majority  of  50  States.  I  will  tell  yc-u 
ngiit  now.  I  doubt  that  liie  Sen.aie  i.>-  go- 
ina  lo  agree  lo  it. 

Wliiih  are  the  States  thai  will  not 
benefit  ?  Tiie  States  now  paying  less  tiian 
$149.  Th.e  amendment  will  not  benefit 
one  poor  person.  They  would  get  just  as 
much  without  the  Cran.ton  amendment 
as  with  the  Cranston  amendmenl.  Not 
one  niekel  goes  lo  the  poor  under  the 
amendment. 

Under  the  amendment,  wliai  States  get 
the  most  in  the  Nation'.'  The  ricliest.  no: 
the  poo-esl.  Let  me  .just  call  off  tho.se  28 
States  V  h.o  will  get  nothmg.  ii  we  vote 
to  benefit  the  \\eaUhie>i  State.-,  oi  this 
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Nation.  I  am  plad  they  are  wealthy;  I 
am  jiLst  sorry  there  are  not  more  of  as 
here  that  are. 

Here  i.s  the  list:  Alabama.  Arizona.  Ar- 
kan.-as,  Florida.  Geor.cia.  Hawaii.  Iowa, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maine.  Maryland, 
Mi.«.sis.^ippi.  Mis.':oun.  Mrntana.  New  Jer- 
'.?■:.  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Ohio, 
Oklahoma.  Pe!in.\vivania.  Scu;h  Caro- 
lina. Tenne.s.sce.  Texas,  Utah,  We^t  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyomin-:;. 

We  Will  have  the  privil.jge  ol  i3;ying 
S400  million  in  ta.xc-s  for  the  benefit  of 
the  woalih.iest  States  in  the  Union.  What 
k;nd  of  j;en>e  does  that  make?  If  they 
cannot  find  .some  way  to  put  as  in  on 
their  amendment,  we  ought  to  forget 
about  it.  We  put  them  in  on  our  commit- 
tee amendment.  It  is  a  ca.-e  of  taxing  the 
poor  to  feed  the  rich. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pic  id.nl.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  Meld  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  rrc-idcnt.  I  would 
like  to  go  back  to  Rhode  Island.  Last 
year  Rhode  I^^Iand  i)aid  ?19.i,  the  highest. 
of  which  tlie  Federal  Government  paid 
S197.50.  so  all  it  co.st  Rhode  Tland  is 
S197.50.  This  year  v.e  pay  $140.  to  Rhode 
Inland  is  saving  S42  .JO. 

We  say  to  them,  ••You  should  take  cue 
of  whatever  you  want  to  add  to  that  out 
of  the  S42..50."  They  are  spying,  "We  are 
gomg  to  add  to  it,  so  we  want  you  to  give 
us  not  only  the  S140,  plus  what  we  have 
i:dded.  and  Iea,e  il>  the  savings  v.e  had 
last  year." 

It  has  net  cost  the  Stale  of  Rhode  Is- 
land as  much  tliis  year  as  l.'.;,t  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  i;oint  is.  it  has 
co>t  Rhode  I.-Iand  sometlung,  and  it  has 
not  cost  Utah  or  Louisiana  anything.  It 
is  the  wjy  you  figure  the  amoimt  of  $1  iO, 
You  all  took  caie  of  youi selves  in  that 
Finance  Committee.  Thtn  wii.n  did  you 
do?  You  left  the  rest  of  us  out  in  the  cold. 
That  is  the  question  here. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  not  the  auc- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  did  they  do 
for  Minnesota,  John? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures here;  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer 
that  question  as  to  Minnesota.  But  I 
know  what  they  did  for  Rhode  Island 
and  for  Ma.ssachusetts.  Of  course.  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  will  have  to  ;;peak 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  LONG.  Minnesota  does  not  get  5 
cents  out  of  this.  All  you  do  is  .loin  Loui- 
siana in  paying  so  some  States  rich3r 
than  you  get  .something  out  of  a  deal 
v.here  we  do  not  get  any  benefit  at  all. 
Why  .■should  v.e  pay  for  that?  (Laughter  ] 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ju^t  cannot 
imagine  my  senior  colleague  permitting 
this  to  happen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
y:elds  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  that  one  statement  was  made 
wliich  is  not  nece.ssarily  true  for  niy 
State  or  other  States.  It  has  be«n  said 
tiiat  only  the  States  benefit.  It  depends 
en  what  the  State  does.  If  the  State  acts 
r  f.:i  this  Kap.  then  only  the  State  would 
Itnefit.  but  if  it  does  not.  then  there 
V,  ould  be  a  lass  in  Income  to  some  blind, 
ciiabled,  and  af^-ed  ijeoi.le  in  my  State. 


They  will  not  gain  anything,  but  they 
might  lose  something  if  the  amendment 
is  not  adopted. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Cranston's  amendment  to  H.R.  8410.  of 
V. Inch  I  am  a  co.sponsor.  will  change  the 
eifective  date  of  the  "hold  harmless" 
provi-sion  of  Public  Law  92-603  from 
Janu.nry  1D72  to  January  1973.  The  pur- 
j)ose  of  this  amendment  is  to  assist  States 
which  have  attempted  to  provide  their 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  with  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

Tills  provision  of  H.R.  1  was  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  maintain  payment 
levels  at  least  the  same  as  those  in  Jan- 
uary, 1972.  But  many  States.  CaUrornia 
being  one.  increased  their  ba.se  lunounts 
diu-ing  1972  as  well,  due  to  the  tremen- 
dous increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Cali- 
fornia provided  two  such  increases:  One 
in  Augast  of  $5  and  one  in  October  of 
S12.  The  latter  was  in  response  to  the  20 
percent  social  security  incj-ease.  Under 
the  existing;  provisions  of  H.R.  1.  how- 
ever, California  cannot  receive  any  re- 
lief from  the  Federal  Government  for 
continuing  to  increase  its  efforts  to  alle- 
viate the  plight  of  thousands  of  elderly 
lieople. 

Thio  amendment  will  allow  partial  re- 
lief by  the  Federal  Gove :-nment  for  those 
States  which  have  provided  supplemen- 
tal increa.ses.  I  urge  tliat  it  be  adopted. 
The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  jield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  tune. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
G;:.^VEI  I .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
:•  iclded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Cahi'ornia.  I  Putting  the  question. 1 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  for  a  division, 
Mr.  President. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  oi)en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  xMr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wishes  me  to 
t.nbniit  it  at  this  time  or  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
uijin^-r  the  Senator  to  withhold  liis 
amcndm.cnt.  hoping  that  if  we  could 
finish  tonight,  v.e  would  take  it  up  as 
t!ic  last  order  of  business. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  in  mind  a  proposal  which  he  will 
present  and  request  a  vole  on  in  short 
order,  to  simply  strike  all  the  amend- 
ments and  pass  the  Hotise  bill.  We  will 
vote  on  that  after  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  if 
we  can  vote  on  that  tonight. 

Are  there  other  amendments  wliich 
Senators  \\i.sh  to  submit  toniglit?  If  not, 
I  urge  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
proceed  with  his  amendment  in  question, 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  .send  an  amendment  to 
the  de.sk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
tlic  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
tlic  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  Javits'  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN- 
.SATION  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Sir.  401.  la)  Section  203  (e)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
c.-al-Stale  E.xt^ncied  Unemployment  Com- 
pc-nsatiou  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding 
rt  the  end  t/icreof  tlie  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Efi'cctive  witli  re.spect  to  compen- 
.•:ation  for  weeks  of  uncmpioyiner.t  be^-iniiing 
after  tlie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence (or,  if  later,  the  date  established  pur- 
s\iant  to  State  law),  the.  State  may  by  law 
1  rovide  that  tlie  deiermin;aion  of  whether 
there  ha.-;  been  a  Stale  'on'  or  'ofi'  indicator 
bctjinning  or  ending  any  e.xlended  benefit 
rsriod  s:ia;i  be  made  ur.der  this  snb.scction 
;>s  if  par.agraph  (1 )  did  not  contain  .subpara- 
f:raph  (A|  thereof  and  as  paiagrapli  (1)  of 
.section  203  (b)  did  not  contain  snbpara- 
i,T:;:'n  i  Bi  thereof.". 

(bi  Subsection  (f)  of  seclion  203  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read 
;i  1  fellows: 

"Rate  of  In:s   red  Uiiemployment,  Covered 

Employment 

"If)  I  1)  For  ihe  piirpase  of  sv.bsection  (d), 
the  term  'rate  of  Insured  imemploymcni,' 
nie.-ins  the  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing — 

"(.A)  tlie  aver.tgo  weekly  number  of  Indi- 
viduals fihntr  cl.iims  for  weel:s  r.f  unemploy- 
niei  t  with  rcjpect  to  tlie  specified  period,  a.s 
determined  on  the  ba.si3  of  t!ie  reports  made 
by  all  Si.aie  a^'encies  to  the  Secretary,  by 

"I  B)  the  average  monthly  covered  employ- 
ing.it  fiT  the  ^pcified  [jenod. 

•■(2)  For  the  purpG.=c  of  sub.jectlon  (e).  the 
t<»r:n  Tate  of  iiisured  unemployment'  mea:.s 
tj:e  percentage  arrived  by  at  dividing — 

"(A)  tiie  nverafe  weeicly  number  of  in- 
diwduals  filin:-'  clai.ms  fcr  v.eeks  of  unem- 
ployment witii  respect  to  the  speci.fied  period, 
as  determined  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  reports 
ir.adc  by  i!ie  State  a;-:ency  to  tiie  Secretary, 
by 

"(B)  the  average  monthly  co.ercd  employ! 
nient  for  the  speciiicd  pericd.  plus,  if  State 
law  so  provides  effective  with  respect  to 
compen.sattion  for  weeks  of  unemployment 
bfrinning  after  the  date  of  ena:.iment  of  this 
sentence  (or.  If  later,  the  date  establi.=hed 
pur>:uant  to  State  law)  the  thirteen-week 
rate  (as  determined  under  paragraph  (3l  ). 

"(3)  The  'th'rteen-week  exlinu.stifin  rate'  is 
the  percentage  aiTived  at  by  dividing — 

"(A)  2j  per  centum  of  the  .■■.um  of  the  ex- 
haustion.-, durinrr  the  mos'.  recent  twelve 
c.ilendar  months  ending  before  the  week 
With  respect  to  which  such  rate  i.s  completed, 
oi  rtpular  cornpcrLsatiou  undtr  the  State 
law. by 

•■(B)  the  average  monthly  covered  eniplov- 
ment  a-s  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  ( B ) . 

"(4)  Delermi'iations  under  subsection  (d) 
h'a?.n  be  made  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
With   regulations  prescribed   by  him. 

"l5)  Determinations  under  sub.-jection  (e) 
shall  oe  made  by  tiie  State  aye::cy  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Prcrident,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Tvm.ncy,  and  other 
Senators,  I  introduce  an  amendment  lo 
H.R.  8410  which  would  permanently 
amend  the  1970  Federal-State  extended 
uneniiiloyraent  compensation  benefits 
law  in  order  to  pennit  23  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  regain  or  maintain  eli- 
gibility to  compensation  benefits  which 
that  law  provides.  It  would  also  make 
permanent  the  limited  amendments  en- 
acted at  the  close  of  last  year  which  have 
enabled  eight  States  to  maintain  their 
eh-ibility  to  participate  in  the  proL-ram 
through  June   30.    2973.   The  other  co- 
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sponsors  of  this  amendment  are  Senators 
Brooke,  Case.  Cranston,  Hart,  Magnu- 
soN,  Moss,  Pell,  Ribicoff,  and  Wil- 
liams. 

If  enacted  promptly,  this  bill  would 
enable  approximately  30,000  workers 
now  exhausting  regular  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  each  week  to  re- 
ceive an  extra  13  weeks  of  benefits.  The 
total  number  of  workers  who  could  be 
helped  between  now  and  June  30,  1974, 
exceeds  1.1  million. 

The  complete  list  of  the  States  which 
will  be  helped  by  this  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

Alaska,  Arkansas.  California.  Connecticut, 
Hawaii,  I^aho.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
and  Massa:husetts. 

Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nevada.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma. 

Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode 
Island,  Utah,  V'ermont.  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  State 
"off"  and  "on"  trigger  mechanism  which 
determines  eligibility  for  participation 
in  this  program.  The  program  on  a  na- 
tional basis  ended  during  1972.  However, 
for  sometime  thereafter  New  York  and 
many  other  States  were  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  because  insm'ed 
unemployment  in  the  State  was  120  per- 
cent of  the  rate  prevaihng  in  the  State  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
2  years,  and  the  State  insured  unemiDloy- 
ment  rate  was  above  the  trigger  rale  of 
4  percent.  But  subsequently.  de.spite  the 
fact  that  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
in  many  States  remained  above  the  4- 
percent  level,  many  States  became  ineli- 
gible to  participate  in  the  program  due 
to  the  120-percent  "off"  trigger.  In  addi- 
tion, those  States  in  which  insured  un- 
employment droppea  below  the  4  percent 
and  then  rose  again  above  that  level 
have  been  precluded  from  regaining  eli- 
gibility for  the  program. 

This  amendment  would: 

First.  At  the  option  of  every  State, 
permanently  eliminate  the  120-percent 
Sta*e  "on"  and  "off"  triggers.  The  "off" 
trigger  was  eliminated  temporarily — 
until  June  30,  1973— by  amendments 
adopted  last  year.  Both  the  "on"  and 
"off"  triggers  must  be  ehminated  if 
States  with  high  unemployment  which 
have  triggered  out  of  the  program  can 
participate  in  it  again.  Also,  both  the 
"on"  and  "off"  triggers  must  be  elimi- 
nated to  protect  States  in  the  event  that 
insured  unemployment  drops  below  4 
percent  and  then  rises  above  that  figure 
at  a  later  date. 

Second.  At  the  opinion  of  each  State, 
provide  that  the  e.xliaustion  rate— the 
number  of  workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  regular  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits— will  be  counted  in  deter- 
mining the  'evel  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment. This  same  provision  was  used  in 
the  1971  extended  benefits  program 
which  the  Congress  extended  last  June 
for  an  additional  6  months.  It  is  arti- 
ficial— and  really  unconscionable— to 
exclude  persons  who  have  exhausted 
their  regular  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  in  determining  eligibility 
for  this  program. 

Third.  At  the  option  of  each  State, 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  a  State 


which  triggers  out  of  the  program  must 
wait  at  least  13  weeks  before  it  may  re- 
qualify.  The  13-week  waiting  period  is 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
insured  luiemployment  rate  is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  a  13 -week  running  aver- 
age. The  use  of  a  13-week  average  is  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  any  problem  caused 
by  statistical  variation  or  very  shortrun 
disemployment  effects. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  onh  lest 
which  would  have  to  be  met  by  the 
States  to  qualify — or  requalify — for  an 
extended  benefit  period  is  an  insured  un- 
employment rate  in  excess  of  4  percent. 
Insured  unemployment  is.  of  course,  al- 
ways lower  than  total  unemployment;  a 
4 -percent  insured  unemployment  rate 
may  translate  into  a  total  unemployment 
rate  ol  5.5  percent  or  higher.  As  noted, 
this  amendment  would  require  counting 
per.sons  who  have  exhausted  their  regu- 
lar benefits  in  determining  insured  un- 
employment. 

The  amendment  I  introduce  today  is 
similar  to  an  amendment  actually  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year  to  the  debt-ceil- 
ing bill  to  be  effective  through  Jiuie  30, 
1973.  But  in  the  Hou.se-Senate  confer- 
ence on  that  bill,  its  impact  was  dras- 
tici:Hy  reduced  when  the  House-Senate 
conferees  agreed  on  provisions  which 
eliminated  only  the  120-percent  "off" 
trigger.  W^hen  the  conference  report  was 
considered  last  year,  I  and  the  Senator 
from  California  iMr.  Tunney)  expressed 
our  concern  that  the  amendment  agreed 
upon  by  the  conference  would  not  really 
help  many  of  the  States  which  had  been 
triggered  out  of  the  program.  At  that 
time,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
assured  us  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate  respectively,  that  if,  this  winter, 
insured  unemployment  was  over  the  4- 
percent  level  in  those  States  which  would 
have  been  helped  by  the  Senate  version 
of  the  amendment,  but  were  not  helped 
under  the  conference  version  of  the 
amendment,  they  would  sympathetically 
consider  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
the  amendment  passed  by  the  Senate 
designed  to  help  such  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  18,  1972,  con- 
taining the  statements  I  have  referred 
to  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  chainnan 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks:  Congressional  Record — House, 
page  H10310;  Congressional  Record — 
Senate,  page  S1.8646. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FtTURE  Review  of  Unemployment 

SiTl  ATION 

(Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1   minute.) 

Mr  Mills  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  in  the  clasing  hours,  we  hope,  of  a  sine 
die  adjournment,  but  there  is  a  problem 
existing  in  the  other  body,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
that  I  can  clarify  the  situation  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  see  a  problem  existing 
and  want  to  do  something  about  it  at  this 
time.  I  just  discussed  the  miitter  with  two 
of  our  very  distinguished  friends  from  the 
other  bodv.  Senator  Javits  from  the  Stale  of 


New  York  and  Senator  Tcnnev  from  the 
State  of  California.  They  are  very  concerned 
tliat  there  will  be  a  greater  decree  of  unem- 
plu;,  ment  within  their  States  some  time  dur- 
n\\i  the  early  part  of  next  year,  and  liiat  if 
ilie  House  had  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment on  unemployment  compensation,  their 
States  would  have  been  protected,  should 
that  situation  develop. 

Now  they  will  not  be  protected,  as  they 
know,  in  the  event  that  there  is  a  rise  in  un- 
employme:it  m  their  States  under  the  lan- 
guage that  the  House  has  agreed  to  that  is 
ptuding  before  tiie  Senate. 

.N'aturally.  fulfilling  their  rcaponsibilities 
iir,  .Senators  to  their  constitueut.s.  they  are 
most  anxious  that  something  be  done  about 
It.  I  want  to  say  this  about  unemploymeut 
m  New  York  Stiite  and  California,  or  any- 
uiiere  eL-^c. 

If  we  do  have  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  unem- 
liloyinent  wiihin  these  States  or  any  other 
.St  lies.  I  want  them  to  know  and  I  want  the 
Speaker  to  know  and  I  want  the  public  to 
know  thai  1  would  be  as  much  interested  In 
trying  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of 
tho.sc  i^eople  who  are  unemployed  :us  thev  or 
any   o'her   Senators   would   be   interes'ed 

ii  this  situation  comes  about.  1  think  the 
proper  way  to  do  li  is  to  go  back  to  the  tem- 
porary unemploymeiii.  compensation  pro- 
gntm.  as  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  earlier  suggested,  and  determine 
sjnie  more  sati.sfactory  method  of  tncirrring 
this  program  into  existence  and  triggering 
it  off  so  that  we  do  not  have  the  anomalous 
situation  existing  of  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
mem  within  a  State  for  3  or  4  years,  but 
because  the  unemployment  rate  is  not  120 
percent  greater  tlian  it  was  in  the  2  preced- 
ing years,  even  though  it  may  be  at  an  8- 
percent  rate,  because  it  was  at  an  8-pcrcent 
rate  in  those  years,  this  programs  triggers 
off.  To  me  that  is  not  right. 

I  would  want  to  a.ssure  them  tliat  if  they 
have  any  fears  about  my  own  position,  they 
need  not  have  any  fears  about  my  de.  ;ie  to 
take  care  Of  the  situation. 

I  wanted  to  say  thai  while  they  were  pre^- 
ent  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr  Pickle  The  gentleman  is  mindful  of 
the  colloquy  we  had  earlier  today.  I  was  not 
here  when  the  bill,  H  R  16810.  was  pre.sented 
to  the  House.  If  I  had  been  I  would  have  ob- 
jected to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented 

I  Will  say  to  the  gentleman,  since  I  see  two 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
other  body  here  in  the  Chaml>er.  I  want  the 
centleman  from  Arkansas  to  know  if  the 
bill.  H  R.  16810,  comes  back  in  a  ditterent 
form  from  what  it  was  when  it  passed  this 
Hou.se.  I  will  make  it  quite  plain  I  will  object. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  I  xmderstand  the 
gentleman's  position.  He  has  made  it  clear 
before.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  I  am 
talking  about  the  situation  next  year  I  know 
th.e  gentleman  from  Texas  would  be  as  sym- 
pathetic In  that  case  as  I  am. 

Mr  Pickle.  Yes  The  pre.<=ent  Magnuson 
bill  for  States  with  chronic  unetnployment 
will  not  expire  until  actually  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  with  the  benefits  we  have  been  able 
to  give  they  will  go  to  early  spring  But  unless 
we  include  some  other  States,  some  15  more 
than  we  did  this  afternoon.  I  will  object 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  the  situation  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  look  into  and  try  to 
provide  a  remedy  that  will  take  c.^re  of  that, 
and  I  am  satisfied  my  friend,  tlie  gentleman 
trom  Texas,  would  want  to  do  that  next  year 
if  this  develops. 

I  am  sorry  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  will  not  be  here  with  us,  but  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  exactly  in  line  with 
what  he  suggested  earlier  in  the  day:  Let  us 
go   back   and   review    the    formula    we   have 
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and  make  It  work  more  satisfactorily  than 
the  present  formula  works. 

Public  Debt  Limitation — 
Conference  Report 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  conference 
report  on  H  R.   16810. 

1  he  Presiding  Ofiicer  (Mr.  Fannin)  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R.  16810)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
limitation,  and  to  place  a  limitation  on 
e.spenditures  and  net  lending  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  1973. 

Mr.  Long,  Mr.  President,  during  the  period 
that  has  elapsed,  while  other  matters  were 
transpiring,  conferences  have  been  held  and 
the  situation  has  been  discu.ssed  with  regard 
to  unemployment  Insurance,  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  ha.s  assured  the 
Senators  from  New  York  and  California  that 
in  the  event  the  unin.7ured  unemployment 
rate  In  January  1973  in  those  States  should 
exceed  4  percent — and  I  would  assume  the 
same  thing  would  be  true  of  other  urbani7Pd 
States — and  this  becomes  a  problem,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  would  propose 
to  offer  and  support  legislation  to  bring 
them  under  the  Federal  extended  unemploy- 
ment provisions  contained  on  thi.s  debt  roil- 
ing conference  report. 

The  Senate  position,  of  cour  e,  would  have 
brfiught  them  into  it  under  the  legisiation 
that  we  sent  them,  and  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  couLerned,  assuming  that 
he  IS  appointed  chairman  of  the  coinmi'tee 
at  that  time,  or  even  if  he  is  not  and  is  the 
rar.kint;  member,  he  would  expect  to  use  his 
best  etlorts  to  see  to  it  that  if  that  type  of 
eventuality  .should  develop,  and  some  feel 
that  it  migiit,  tho^e  States  will  receive 
prompt  cciisidera'.ion. 

Such  a  resolution  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Repreitiitair.es.  Thty  must  send 
us  a  bill  to  allord  us  an  opportunity  to  act. 
But  I  want  to  a.ssure  the  .Senators  from  tho-e 
two  States  that  if  ihib  situation  should  de- 
velop, and  the  Hraue  should  send  us  legis- 
lation so  that  we  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  act,  they  would  have  complete  co- 
operation from  tlie  Senator  irum  Louisiana 
111  seeing  that  it  was  acted  upon  promptly. 
Mr.  Javhs.  Mr.  Prtsident,  v.  ill  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Long.  I  yield. 

Mr  JAviTs.  Mr.  President,  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate thn.t.  I  have  every  feeling  that  if  we 
are  in  that  situation,  relict  will  be  available 
to  us. 

I  would  bear  in  mind  the  injunction  of  the 
chairman  01  the  Finance  Committee  that 
if  such  a  bill  comes  over  liere.  I  would  hope 
a  lot  of  noii^ermane  amendments  are  not 
hung  on  1',  and  we  would  certainly  expect 
to  cfxiperaie  with  him  on  that,  els  would, 
know,  the  majority  leader.  The  minority 
lead  has  i;ivfu  the  same  assurance,  as  has 
the  diilii.guished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
niiilee  on  Commerce    (Mr.  Magnuson). 

May  I  siiy,  too,  that  in  discussing  the  mat- 
ter in  the  House  of  Representative.,  which 
Representative  Mills  did  publicly  wliile  tlie 
Senator  from  California  and  I  were  there, 
making,  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  words 
tlie  same  statement  Representative  Mii  r  s 
empha-sized  the  fact  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, with  4  percent  uninsured  unemploy- 
ment, he  would  consider,  the  so-called  120 
percent  figure  unduly  restrictive  and  would 
look  with  great  sympathy  upon  such  legisla- 
tion. 

May  I  have  an  expres.sion  of  opinion  from 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  about  these 
things? 

Mr.  Long   Mr   President,  as  far  as  the  Sen- 


ator from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  our  bill 
so  indicated.  I  supported  our  bill  and  If  I 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  In  a  confer- 
ence report  that  Included  New  York,  I  would 
certainly  have  asked  that  this  120-percent 
trigger  should  be  deleted,  or  at  least  modified 
so  that  it  would  not  prevent  benefits  In  the 
fashion  it  does.  If  the  House  will  help  to 
solve  that  problem,  the  Senator  can  be  sure 
that,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  concerned,  I  will  help  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Long  I  yield. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  Senator  from  Utah  Just 
wants  to  make  the  record  clear  that  while 
the  chairman  has  referred  to  New  York  and 
California,  this  will  apply  to  any  State  in 
the  Union,  if  the  system  adopted  should 
trigger  the  benefits  for  that  State,  and  It 
will  not  be  legislation  intended  chiefly  for  the 
big  States. 

Mr.  Long  Yes. 

The  reason  why  the  record  might  appear 
to  Indicate  that  such  a  measure  is  intended 
for  the  good  of  two  States  is  that  New  York 
and  California  would  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  involved.  But  other  States  are 
also  involved. 

Mr.  Pre.'-ident,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rec  ord  a  chart  showing 
the  numbers  of  people  and  the  cost  of  the 
Senate  bill.  This  is  what  we  will  look  at 
atram  next  year  u  the  siluatiuu  .slioiild 
require. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  wa.s  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE.  l.-STATES  AfFECTtO  BY  SENATE  BILL 


matter  with  the  House.  I  must  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  California  that  no  one  will  be  stronger 
In  cosponsoring  some  legislation  of  this  type 
and  helping  out  than  will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  next  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  'the  Senator  will  yield.  I 
appreciate  that,  I  want  to  say  again  that, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  Included  and  we  were  ex- 
cluded, he  fought  very  hard  for  us,  without 
any  reservation  whatever,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  was  willing  to  exclude 
his  own  State,  which  is  going  pretty  far.  I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  Just  to  complete  the  record, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  list  showing  the  States  which 
are  covered  and  those  which  are  not  covered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  w,ts 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Oct  I,  197;  June  30,  1973-  States  affected  (these  coMs  are 
only  tfie  costs  of  this  amendment  and  do  not  include  ttie  co'-- 
of  tfie  EB  program  under  Public  Law  91-373  as  curreiiii/ 
operative.) 

IStates  not  included  m  the  conference  re;,ort  are  in  parentheseq 


State 


Number  of 
beneficiaries 


/ilaska. 
(Arkansas) 


1,100 


500 
7iO 


(California) 140,000  150,000 


State 


Number  of 
beneficiaries 


Costs  (Federal  and 

State  share, 

in  thousands) 


(Hawaii)  1 

(Idaho)    

(Kentucky) 

(Louisiana) 

'/I.iine 
Massachusetts. 

■/iichiEan 

(Minnesota) 

(Montana) 

fieuada.     

NeAi  Jeriey 

(New  Mexico). 


Alaska 1,100-1,500 

Arkansas.. 2,750 

California 140,000  150,000 

Hawaii' 1,500-2,500 

Idaho 1,500 

Kentucky ^..  5,000 

Louisiana 6,000  6,500 

Maine 7,000-8,000 

Massachusetts 49,000 

Michigan, 71,400-97,300 

Minnesota 11,000-13,000 

Montana... 1,700 

Nevada 6,700 

New  Jersey 80,000  120,000 

NewlVlexico 400-     600 

New  York 170,000-200,000 


1,  500  2,  5f'0 
1.  5fK) 

5.  000 

6,  000  6,  500 

7,  000  8,  000 
49,  300 

71,  400  97,  300 

11.000  13.000 

1,700 

6,  700 
60,  000  120,  000 

400-600 
(Nert  York) 170,000-200  000 


$6Qa$«00 

1,000 

80,000  90,000 

1,000  1,500 

350-400 

2.  COO 

?,  400  2.  700 

3,000-3,500 

30,  000 

40,  70"  55,  400 


(Ohio). 

(Oregon)  

(Pennsylvania)'. 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island... 

(Utah) 

Vermont ' 

Washington 

(West  Virginia). 
(North  Dakota).. 


4,9U}  5'50u  ^(Connec'icut). 
435 


12,  000  20,  OSO 

11,000-14  COO 

22,000  37,600 

(-) 

8,  OCO  9  OUO 

i.gwj 

3,600 

4?,  000 

1.500 

1,  200 

(•) 


Costs  (Federal  an'l 

State  share) 

(thousanrii) 

J600  5800 

l.Kni 

80,  COO  90,  000 

1,000  1  5hO 

350  flf") 

2.  OOfi 

2.  400-2,  7iiU 

3,  000  3.  5ii(i 

30.  m\ 

40,  700-55, 4U0 

4,  9C0  5,  500 

4Vj 

3,  f.l'il 

48,000  72.Cijfl 

200  3IjO 

80,  000-120,  tuO 

8.000-10.  [JiJ 

4  pnn  5  'iii(i 

11,00U  18,80(1 

(•) 

5,  OOU 

850 

2,  000  3.  000 

17,000 

450 

860 

(■) 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania'.. 

Rhode  Island 

Utah 

Vermont' 

Washington 

West  Virginia 


12,000 

11,000 

22,000 

8,000 


1,200 

20,000 

14.000 

37,  600 

9,000 

1,900 

3,600 

42,000 

1,500 


3, 600 

48.  COO  72.000 

200-      30(1 

80,000  120,000 

860 

8,000- 

4,000- 

11,000 


Total. 


658,550-797,150        347,345^-450,095 


2,000- 


10,000 

5,000 

18,  800 

5,  000 

850 

3,000 

17,000 

450 


Total  (about) 650,000-800,000        350,000  450,000 


'  Currently  paying  (these  are  costs  after  State  drops 
below  120%). 

Note:  Assumes  some  economic  improvement  between 
Oct,  1,  1972,  and  July  1,  1973,  and  does  not  take  account 
of  emergency  benefits  payable  under  Public  Law  91-373. 
Estimates  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  States.  Fed- 
eral share  of  cost  would  be  half  of  total   shown. 


Mr  Macni'son.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  Long.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Magnuso.n.  What  the  Senator  from 
Utali  has  said  is  correct.  This  whole  prublem 
has  to  be  a  piece  of  permanent  legislation.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  are  shaping  up  to 
next  year,  so  that  it  will  apply  to  any  State 
where  there  Is  serious  unemployment;  be- 
cause it  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
Stale  you  are  in — If  you  are  out  of  work,  you 
are  out  of  work. 

.1  appreciate  the  problem,  and  I  want  to 
rr^ferato  that  I  appreciate  the  problem  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  had  on  this 


'  Currently  paying  (these  are  costs  after  State  drops  below 
120  percent). 

>■  Not  available. 

Note:  Assumes  some  economic  improvemc-:)!  between  Oct.  I 
1972.  and  July  1,  1973,  Estimates  pieimre'l  in  consul'stion  Mth 
The  States,  Federal  share  of  cost  would  be  hall  ol  total  shown 

Mr.  jAviTS.  I  point  out  that  the  list  of 
States  not  covered  Includes  such  sparsely 
populated  States  as  Montana  and  Louisiana, 
which  happen  to  be  the  States  of  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  chairman,  as  well  as  Ha- 
waii, Idaho,  Arkansas,  North  Dakota,  and  so 
forth.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
making  that  clear.  There  is  no  exclusivity 
about  this. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  States  that  would  benefit  under  what 
we  were  able  to  work  out  with  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re:curd,  as 
follows : 


STATES    AFFECTED 


BY    THE    PROVISION 
THE  CONFEREES 


AGREED    TO    BY 


States 


Estimated 

niaximum 

number  of 

beneficiaries 


Estimated 

maximum 

total  additional 

costs  (thousands) 


Alaska.. 1,100  1,500  J600  JSOO 

Maine     7,000-8,000  3,000-3,500 

Massachusetts 49,300  30,000 

Michigan 71,400-97,300  40,700-55,400 


Ju)\e 
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Slates 


Estimated 

maximum 

number  of 

beneliciaries 


Nevada.. 6,700 

New  Jersey 80.000  120,000 

Puerto  Rico   33,000  42,000 

Rhode  Island  8,  COO  9.  000 

Vermont  3, 600 

Washington 42,000 

Total 300  000  380,  000 

Federal  sliaie.. ,     .       


E'-timated 

maximum 

total  additional 

costs  (thousands) 


3  600 

48.000  72.000 

9,000  11.000 

5,000 

2,000  3,000 

17.  000 


160,900  :02  10(1 
480,  liou  lOl.OiiO 


The  Presiding  Ofucer.  Trie  ciuestion  is  on 
agreeing  to  tlie  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  x.t. 
Mr,  Long.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  recon- 


sider the  vote  by  which  the  conference  re- 
port was  apreed  to. 

Mr.  Bennett  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was  aereed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Dc.-pile  this  hi.story,  no 
consideration  whatever  has  been  given 
to  legislation  affecting  the  trigger  re- 
quirements of  the  extended  luicmploy- 
nicnt  compensation  benefits  program. 
Indeed,  as  matters  now  stand  the  follow- 
ing eight  additional  States,  who  were 
Ijcncfitcd  by  the  amendment  adopted 
la.st  year  will  lose  their  eliyibility  to  par- 
ticipate  in    the    program,    because    the 


TABIE   I  -  ESTIMATED  BFNEFICIARIES  AND  Bf '.tFIT  COSTS  WITH  A  4-P(  RCEl.T  TRIGGER  WITH   A^.D  WITHf: 

! Dollar  amounts  111  milhon^j 


amendment  is  onlv  effective  tluough 
July  30,  1973: 

Alaska.  Hawaii.  Massat  liuseltes.  New 
Jersey.  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Lsland,  Ver- 
mont, and  Washington. 

I  ask  unanitnous  con.>ent  thai  a  table 
prepared  bv  the  Department  of  Labor 
showlnsi  tlie  status  of  e.ich  State,  the 
number  of  workers  potentially  affected 
by  this  amendment,  and  the  cost  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  States  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-intcd  in  the  Record, 

us  follows; 

\ 

r  iAH.^l)iTtES  USED  IN  CAICULATII.G  THE  RATE 


Number  of 

bennliciaries 
(thousands) 


Federal  costs 


State  costs 


Number  of 

beneficiaries 
(thousands) 


Feiieraf  costs 


State  cost; 


With      Without  With      Without  With        Without 

£x-  Ex-  Ex-  Ex-  E«-  E«- 

haustees    hauslees    haustces    haustees     haustees      hauslees 


Alabama 

Al^iska   

Arizona     . 

Artiansas 

California 

Colorado   

Connecticut 

Del3*>)re      

District  of  Columbia... 

Flurida  . 

Georgia , 

Hawaii .. 

Idaho     , 

Illinois 

Imliana . 

IS/(3 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine       

Maryland 

Massachusetts : 

Vci^igan 

Minnesota  

fifllSSISSippi 

Missouri    

.Montana     


5,8 


2.5 
232.4 

43.6 


5.8 

0 

17).  3 

21.8 


$1.4 

.5 
62.8 

14.0 


9.0 
3.4 


5.9 
1.4 


2.9 
.9 


$14 


0 

n  2 


7.0 


I  9 

.  1 


SI  3 

,5 
62  8 

14,0 


2  9 
.9 


$1.3 

0 
47.2 

7.6 


1.9 

.4 


With      Without  With      Without  With        Without 

E«-  E«-  Ex-  £«•  £x-  fi- 

haustees    haustees    hauslees    haustees    haustees      haustees 


3,6 
18.6 
12.9 

105.  5 
9',  7 
19.6 


0 
0 
9.7 

105.5 

48  9 

7.3 


.9 
4,5 
3.0 

27.2 

28  2 

5.1 


7.4 
4.2 


0 
2.3 


1.8 
.9 


0 
0 

2.  :s 

27  2 
14.1 
19 

0 
.5 


9 
4,1 
3-0 

22  2 

28.2 

5.1 

1  8 
.9 


n 
0 
2,3 

2?  2 

14.1 

1-9 

0 


Nelirasla    . 

I^Pk'sda 

NeA  Hampshire. 

fvew  Jersey 

rjfw  Wexico 

New  York    

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 

Oklahon.a  

Oregon  

Peiinsyluama 

Puerto  f!ico 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Cirolini 
South  Dakota.. , 

Tennessee 

Tfxas 
Utah 

Verinoiil    ,  . 
Viig^ma 
Washington     .  .. 

WfSt  Virginia 

Wisconsin      

Wyoming 


9  5 


9.5 


}2.8 


$8.8 


$8  8 


$8.8 


111  8 

III. 8 

36  1 

36  1 

36.1 

36.1 

2.8 

1.5 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.3 

185.4 

92.7 

53.7 

26.8 

55.7 

26.8 

1  6 

.8 

.4 

.2 

.4 

.2 

■  9.2 

0 

19 

0     " 

"1.9 

'  ■  0 

11.4 

10.5 

2  6 

2  4 

2  6 

2  4 

91.4 

53.6 

28.7 

16  8 

23.4 

13.7 

42.3 

42.3 

8.5 

8  5 

8  5 

8.5 

Jb.7 

15.7 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

3.5 

3.6 

69.8 
5  7 
5.1 


Total 1,135.0 


2.7 

3  5 

69  8 
2.6 
0 


799.9 


20  2 

1  1 

2  4 


319.5 


.7 
1.0 

20  2 
.5 
0 


224.8 


.6 

l.n 

16.5 
LI 
^6 


4 
1  0 

16.5 
-5 
0 


303.? 


2lt5 


Assumptions: 

1.  The  State  Unemployment  rates  are  as- 
sumed to  be  the  .'^ame  for  FY  74  as  they  were 
lor  FY  73.  This  implies  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  will  be  higher  than  would  be 
under  tiie  Administration's  assumption  of 
continued  improvement  in  unemployment. 
This  assumption  was  made  because  of  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  to  make  the 
estimate  under  the  administrative  a-ssump- 
tlon. 

2.  The  average  weekly  benefit  amount  Is 
assumed  to  Increase  five  percent  per  year. 
Th«  base  is  calendar  year  197ii. 

:J.  The  average  duration  of  extended  bene- 
fits is  asstimed  to  be  nine  weeks  e.xcept  fur 
Puerto  Rico  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  eight 
vseeks. 

4.  For  those  States  who  do  not  have  a  26 
week  maximum  duration  of  benefits,  the 
survival  rate  is  assumed  to  lie  .95  in  calculat- 
ing the  number  of  exhaustees  who  would  be 
claimants  under  an  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram. 

5.  The  difference  between  the  State  and 
Federal  -shares  occur  In  those  States  where 
the  maximum  regular  benefits  are  longer 
than  26  weeks  thus  these  States  are  paying 
some  benefits  which  would  l)e  sharaijle  with- 
out the  trigger. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Unfortunately,  what  the 
Senator  from  California  and  I  foresaw 
last  winter  came  true.  In  the  following 
States  insured  unemployment  rose  above 
4  percent  this  winter,  but  the  States  were 
precluded  from  participating  in  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program: 


Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut. 
Idaho,  Maine.  Michigan.  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  New  York.  North  Da- 
kota, Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Utah,  and 
West  Virginia. 

If  the  exhaustion  rate  were  coimted  in 
determining  insured  unemployment  lev- 
els, the  following  States  could  also  have 
qualified  to  participate  in  the  program: 

Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma. 

In  view  of  this  fact.  I  joined  with  Sen- 
ators TuNNEY.  Brooke,  Case,  Hart, 
HrMPiiREY.  Kennt;dy,  Metcalf,  Mon- 
DALE.  Moss.  Pell.  Ribicoff,  and  Wil- 
liams on  February  22,  1972,  in  introduc- 
ing S,  980,  and  on  the  same  day,  Senator 
TuNNEY  and  I  wrote  identical  letters  to 
Senator  Long  and  Congressman  Mills. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  lime. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  lollows: 

U.S.  Senatk. 
W■(l.^/(i)l.ga)».   l)C  .   Ffbruary    22.   i.'»7.i. 
Hon.  RissELL  B.  LoM.. 
Chairjnari.  Srnatr  Finance  Cnviviittrr, 
Wa-iiiing'on.  D  C. 

Dear  Chairman  Long:  I  am  sure  you  will 
recall  our  talk  and  the  statements  on  the 
Senate  Uoor  last  October  concerning  amead- 
nu'iu.s    to    tlie    1970    Fedenil-.Stale   Exleiidi'd 


Unemplovment  Benefits  ProKram  designed  to 
remove  the  arijiirarv  trigger  requirements 
whicli  have  disqualified  many  states  from 
participating  m  the  program.  Our  Informa- 
tion is  that  at  present  In  the  following  states, 
winch  have  been  di.squalihed  from  liie  pro- 
t;rani.  uisured  unemplnymeni  now  exceed.- 
lour  percent: 

California.  Maine,  Montana,  New  Yorl-;. 
Nevada,  and  Oregon. 

In  addition,  tlie  following  states  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  four  percent  level  withm 
the  next  several  weeks: 

Arkan.siis.  Connecticut.  Idaho,  Michigan. 
New  Mexiio  New  York,  North  Ditkoia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Utah,  and  West  Virijinia. 

If  tho.-.e  who  have  exhausted  re^zular  bene- 
fits are  counted  in  determining  insured  tm- 
emphn  nu-nt.  tlie  fiillowinp  additional  states 
w.Mild  meet  tlie  four  percent  insured  unem- 
plovnieii'   requirements: 

Kentucky  Loui-siana.  Miimescna.  Mis.-.()uri, 
and  Oklahoma. 

As  the  law  presently  stands,  none  of  these 
Slates  can  ret;ain  eligibility  to  parijcipaie 
in  the  program  with  the  result  that  over 
22,S00  workers  in  those  states  are  exhaust im: 
their  reuular  beiielits  each  week  with  no 
rif-'ht  to  anv  extended  benefits. 

A<  the  time  this  matter  was  discussed  last 
year,  you  were  kind  enougli  to  as.sure  us  that 
in  the  event  that  in.->ured  unemployment  level 
was  over  four  percent  in  tho.-^e  states  which 
would  have  been  benetired  Irom  the  Senate 
pa.s.sed  amendment  to  the  1970  Federal-State 
Extended  Benetits  program,  but  were  ex- 
cluded under  tiie  amendment  aj^reed  to  in 
the  coufcreiice  on   'he  deljl-ieiluiL   l)i;i,  \ou 
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would  consider  sympathetically  changes  In 
the  •trigger"  criteria  in  present  law  to  per- 
mit those  states  to  regain  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  extended  benelils  program. 

On  February  22.  together  with  II  other 
senators  we  introduced  a  bill,  similar  to  the 
anu'iidmcnt  pas,sed  by  the  Senate  last  year, 
which  we  believe  would  make  the  permanent 
changes  in  e.xistinp  law  required  to  permit 
the  states  now  excluded  from  the  program 
to  regain  their  eligibility.  Our  l)iU  would  also 
enable  the  eighc  states,  namely  Massachu- 
t-etls.  New  Jersey.  Rhode  I.^land.  Washington. 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  Vermont,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
winch  have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
eligibility  because  of  the  amendment  en- 
acted last  year,  to  remain  eligible  beyond 
June  ,■30.  1973,  the  expiration  date  of'  the 
amendment  We  hope  verv  much  that,  in 
view  of  the  numbers  of  workers  immediately 
involved,  and  the  understanding  we  reached 
lasl  year,  your  committee  can  give  this  mat- 
ter it.3  attention  at  this  time. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

John  V.  Tunney. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  further  point  out  that 
this  amendment  would  not  automatically 
require  participation  of  all  the  States 
listed  in  the  table.  It  would  .still  be  up 
to  each  individual  State,  at  its  option, 
to  enact  legislation  taking  advantage  of 
the  liberalization  of  the  trigger  require- 
ments provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  New  York  alone,  cur- 
rently close  to  3.000  people  per  week  are 
exhaustinj  their  regular  26  v.eeks  of  un- 
employment benefits.  The  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  is  over  3.6  percent  and  the 
e.xhaustion  rate  is  0.6  percent.  Nation- 
ally, the  current  total  is  approximately 
30,000  workers  exhaustin:,  their  regular 
benefits  each  week  without  being  eligible 
t<3  qualify  for  13  weeks  of  extended  bene- 
fits— all  because  of  the  wholly  arbitrary 
triggers  in  existing  law  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  persons  who  liave  exhausted  reg- 
ular imemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits from  the  definition  of  insured  mi- 
employment. 

Last  year  the  administrate  i  opposed 
this  amendment,  because  of  its  allegedly 
high  cost.  I  pointed  out  then,  and  reit- 
erate now,  that  although  tlie  cost  of  this 
program  appears  as  a  budget  item,  it  is 
actually  financed  entirely  out  of  taxes 
levied  on  employers  wluch  are  paid  into 
trast  funds  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  thus  highly  misleading 
to  characterize  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments  as  an  item  of  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  good  conscience 
we  cannot  let  encouraging  news  on  bu.si- 
ness  front,  or  our  concern  with  c^oling- 
ofl  inflation,  lead  us  to  forget  about  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  workers  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  least  we  can  do 
for  the  long-term  unemployed  who.  in  a 
sense,  are  casualties  of  our  fight  against 
inflation,  is  to  reinstate  the  13-week  ex- 
tended benefits  program  in  those  States 
where  insured  unemployment  is  above  4 
percent,  e\en  though  the  level  has 
dropped  below  that  figure  briefly  in  the 
recent  past,  and  even  though  unemploy- 
ment is  not  20  percent  above  the  level  of 
the  previous  2  years.  For  far  too  long  our 
commitment  to  full  employment  has  been 
more  apparent  than  real;  we  ought  not 
to  wait  any  longer  to  deal  justly  with  the 
immense  human  problems  caased  by  the 


excessive  imemployment  we  have  been 
experiencing,  and  are  still  experiencing. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  long-standing 
issue,  in  which  we  were  frustrated  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Senate  passed  this  amend- 
ment, essentially,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session,  and  that  it  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference: that  there  was  .so  much  interest 
in  it  as  to  have  probably  defeated  the 
conference  report,  but  the  limitation  of 
time  then  made  us  feel  that  we  did  not 
want  to  be  dogs  in  the  manger,  and  upon 
receiving  the  assurances  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  in  this 
body  and  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Arkansas  iMr.  Mills  i  in  the 
other  body,  that  if  we  had  a  problem 
in  the  winter  of  1972-73  they  would  give 
us  the  utmost  consideration,  and  that 
was  stated  on  the  floor — that  we  could 
get  urgent  consideration  for  this  legisla- 
tion, and  it  would  be  put  on  some  other 
bill. 

Well,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  not  quarrel- 
ing about  that.  We  have  all  lived  here 
together  too  lonf,  and  understand  our 
exieoncies  too  much,  to  try  to  carry  on 
an  amendment  on  any  such  basis  as 
somebody  promised  me.  It  should  stand 
or  fall  on  its  own  merits,  depending  on 
the  situation  which  our  country  faces 
now.  But  I  only  state  this  as  backrround, 
to  show  that  this  is  not  some  new  idea 
we  have  brought  up,  but  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

What  it  raises  is  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  United  States,  throunh  this  legis- 
lation, shall  assure  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed beyond  the  duration  of  the  un- 
employment period  for  which  they  are 
covered  by  the  normal  unemployment 
compensation  an  additional  13  weeks— 
which  represents  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  stij^port  the  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  which  amends  the  ex- 
tended benefits  unemployment  program. 
Earlier  this  year  Senator  Javit.s.  I,  and 
a  number  of  other  Senators  introduced 
this  legislation  to  permanently  amend 
the  1970  Federal-State  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  law  in 
order  to  permit  over  20  States,  including 
Connecticut,  to  regain  eligibility  for 
benefits.  Under  present  law  many  States 
have  triggered  out  of  the  program  be- 
cause of  the  outdated  trigger  mechanism. 
Until  last  year  unemployed  workers 
were  eligible  for  benefits  only  if  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  was  120  per- 
cent of  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  State 
in  the  previous  2  years.  This  meant  that 
unemployment  has  to  be  rising  by  20 
percent  for  a  State  to  remain  eligible. 
Another  factor  also  was  included  in  the 
trigger.  A  State's  insured  unemployment 
rate  had  to  be  at  4  percent.  But  the  defi- 
nition of  the  "insured"  rate  raised  sub- 
stantial problems. 

Last  year  we  succeeded  in  eliminating 
the  120  percent  "off"  trigger  as  an 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  This 
meant  that  States  like  Connecticut, 
whose  emjjloymcnt  rate  had  stabilized 
at  a  higher  level,  could  remain  eligible. 
But  the  4-percent  "insured"  unemploy- 
ment rate  trigger  remained  in  law  and 
the  complex  trigger  mechani.sm  pre- 
vented   States    like    Connecticut    from 


maintaining  benefits  for  long.  Today, 
Connecticut  Is  ineligible  for  the  extended 
benefits  program.  The  manner  in  which 
this  trigger  operates  has  seriously  ham- 
pered the  intent  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  program.  It  looks  at  the  "in- 
sured" unemployment  rate  rather  than 
at  the  unemployment  rate  which  most 
people  hear  about. 

The  "insured"  unemployment  rate 
counts  only  those  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  receiving  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits.  When  a  person  exhausts 
his  benefits  he  is  no  longer  counted  in 
the  "insured"  unemployment  rate.  He 
loses  his  benefits,  remains  unemployed, 
but  the  "insured"  unemployment  rate 
goes  down,  giving  the  impression  that 
employment  is  picking  up. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  to  the 
debt  ceiling  legislation  would  do  three 
things: 

First.  Permanently  eliminate  the  120- 
percent  State  "on"  and  "off"  triggers. 
The  "off"  trigger  was  eliminated  tem- 
porarily—until June  30.  1973— by  amend- 
ments adopted  last  year.  Both  the  "on" 
and  "off"  triggers  must  be  eliminated 
if  States  with  high  unemployment  which 
have  triggered  out  of  the  program  can 
participate  in  it  again.  Also,  both  the 
"on"  and  "off"  triggers  must  be  elimi- 
nated to  protect  States  in  the  event  that 
insured  imemployment  drops  below  4 
percent  and  then  ri.ses  above  that  figure 
at  a  later  date. 

Second.  Provide  that  the  exhaustion 
rate— the  number  of  workers  who  have 
exhausted  their  regular  unemployment 
compensation  benefits — will  be  counted 
in  determining  the  level  of  insured  unem- 
IJloyment.  This  same  provision  is  used 
in  the  1971  extended  benefits  program 
which  the  Congress  extended  last  June 
for  an  additional  6  months.  It  is  artifi- 
cial— and  really  unconscionable — to  ex- 
clude persons  who  have  exhausted  their 
regular  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  in  detennining  eligibility  for  this 
program. 

Third.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that 
a  State  which  triggers  out  of  the  pro- 
gram must  wait  at  least  13  weeks  before 
it  may  requalify.  The  13-week  waiting 
period  is  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  insured  unemployment  rate  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  13-week  run- 
ning average.  The  use  of  a  13-week  aver- 
age is  adequate  to  take  care  of  any 
problem  caused  by  statistical  variation  or 
very  shortrun  disemployment  effects. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  only  test 
which  would  have  to  be  met  by  the  States 
to  qualify — or  requalify — for  an  extended 
benefit  period  is  an  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  excess  of  4  percent.  Insured 
unemployment  is,  of  course,  always  lower 
than  total  unemployment:  a  4-percent 
insured  unemployment  rate  may  trans- 
late into  a  total  unemployment  rate  of 
5.5  percent  or  higher.  As  noted,  this  bill 
would  require  counting  persons  who 
have  exhausted  their  regular  benefits  in 
determining  insured  unemployment. 

In  Connecticut  this  proposal  would  re- 
store unemployment  benefits  to  as  many 
as  39,000  unemployed  workers.  While  the 
economy  has  improved  somewhat  since 
last  year,  Connecticut  still  suffers  an  un- 
employment state  of  5.3  percent.  These 
workers,  who  have  families  to  support, 
cannot  be  expected  to  wait  for  a  long-run 
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improvement  in  the  economy.  They  need 
help  now.  This  amendment  would  provide 
that  aid. 

I  hope  that  our  chairman  will  see  fit 
to  accept  this  amendment.  It  is  obvious 
we  have  so  much  confusion  in  the  whole 
field  of  unemployment  comi^ensation 
that  the  time  is  here  for  the  Finance 
Committee  really  to  rede  the  entiie  defi- 
nitions and  the  law  concerning  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

What  is  not  understood  is  that  the 
phrase  "in.sured  uncmiiloymenl"  is  an 
anomaly.  Is  it  not  correct,  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  that  when  we  talk  about  the  in- 
sured unemiMoymcnt  rate,  we  are  count- 
ing only  those  peojjle  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  receiving  benefits.  When  a 
person  exhausts  his  benefits,  he  is  no 
longer  counted  in  the  insured  rates  even 
though  he  remains  unemployed.  So  we 
may  have  a  situation  where  the  unem- 
ployment in  the  State  keeps  increasing 
ail  the  time  yet  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  decreasing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  What  we  must  do  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  equity,  we  must 
count  the  people  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefit.-?  as  well  as 
those  people  who  are  receiving  their  un- 
employment benefits  under  the.se  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  doing  a  great  in- 
justice to  the  States  which  are  .suffering 
the  most,  becau.se  unemployment  is  of 
long  duration  and  people  have  exhausted 
their  benefits  and  those  individuals  who 
are  up  against  the  wall,  who  have  to  go 
on  welfare,  are  not  able  to  get  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
doing  is  trying  to  get  an  equitable  for- 
mula. When  we  say  a  person  is  unem- 
ployed, he  is  unemployed.  There  is  no 
use  kidding  everyone  along  by  using  the 
phrase  "insured  unemployment,"  which 
is  a  misnomer  and  really  a  fake  phrase. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  very  much  for  that  ex- 
planation which  is  very  helpful  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  vield'' 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.     MAGNUSON.     I     support     the 
ttmendment  because  it  clears  up  the  issue 
I  presented  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill  last 
October.  As  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut will  lemember.  we  had  an  emer- 
gency in  my  State  and  his  with  unem- 
ployment of  12  percent  and  8  percent, 
respectively.  This  will  provide  a  perma- 
nent answer,  will  it  not.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Some  Stales  are  still 
above  the  6-percent  level.  In  my  State  it 
is  about  8I2  or  9  percent;  but  it  has  sta- 
bilized. It  has  not  gone  up  or  come  down 
for  quite  some  time. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, the  time  on  the  prior  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits  is  running  out. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  these  workers 
will  have  to  go  on  welfare.  I  know  what 
welfare  costs.  It  is  so  much  better  to  take 
care  of  social  problems  in  this  way.  When 
we  discu.ssed  this  last  year  and  the  year 
before  on  my  emergency  amendments,  we 
all  made  the  jioint  that  there  should  be  a 


permanent  program  to  take  care  of  this 
matter. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  clears  up  the 
matter  for  all  the  States.  Any  State  may 
be  faced  with  this  dilemma.  Unemploy- 
ment is  spotty  in  some  cases. 

I  heartily  support  the  amendment, 
b(  cau.e  last  year  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  California,  and 
other  Senators,  were  so  helpful  in  help- 
ing me  enact  my  two  major  emergency 
extensions. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we 
.'  huuld  make  it  permanent  in  the  Stale  of 
Connecticut. 

I^Ir.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  still  got  a 
lot  of  unemployment  in  my  State  but. 
thank  tiie  Lord,  the  rate  has  not  gone 
up. 

Mr.  J.^VITS.  But  the  Senator's  State 
will  be  penalized— — ■ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  we  will  be 
I^enalized  for  that  and  this  will  take  care 
of  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
leacue  from  California  1  Mr.  Tunnfy  > . 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  the  distingui.'^hed 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  cospon- 
soring  this  amendment. 

California  continues  to  suffer  from 
high  levels  of  unemjiloyment.  Many 
workir.g  men  and  women,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  find  themselves  out 
of  jobs  and  out  of  unemployment  com- 
pcns.-^tion  benefits  and  will  immediately 
benefit  from  pa.'^sage  of  this  amendment. 
Specifically,  during  the  month  of  May, 
more  than  17,000  Californians  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits. These  people  represented  just  over 
22  percent  of  all  those  receivmg  such 
benefits.  If  the  present  unemployment 
situation  were  to  continue,  more  than 
102.000  Californians  could  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  the  proposed  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation  ehgibility 
between  now  and  the  end  of  this  year. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
sensus among  forecasteis  is  that  we  face 
an  economic  slowdown,  possibly  even  a 
full-blown  recession,  in  late  1973  and  1974 
so  thai  recent  improvements  in  the  em- 
ployment situation  will  be  reversed. 

We  can  ihas  anticipate  that  the  num- 
bers of  unemployed  exhausting  their 
benefits  will  rise  substantially.  The  ui- 
gency  of  this  amendment  is,  therefore, 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  latest 
available  statistics  for  the  Slate  of  Cali- 
fornia, more  than  421,000  members  of 
the  labor  force  are  now  out  of  work.  On 
a  seasonably  adjusted  basis,  this  means 
that  4.9  percent  of  those  in  the  work 
force,  are  inesently  seeking  work  with- 
out success.  Many  have  exhausted  their 
imemploymeent  benefits  and  many  more 
will  be  in  the  same  position  in  the  weeks 
and  months  to  come. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Com.iutiee  has  indi- 
cated his  support  for  the  substance  of 
this  amendment.  In  view  of  the  widely 
recognized  need  for  extension  of  unem- 
l)lovment  compensation  benefits  and  the 
favoiable  p:orpects  foi-  Hou^e  passage. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  ai^prove  this  amend- 
ment witliout  furflier  delay. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now.  Mr.  President,  a 
word  or  two  of  further  explanation.  The 
number  of  workers  involved  is  api^roxi- 
mately  30.000  each  week  who  are  ex- 
l%iusting  their  regular  benefits.  The  total 
number  of  workers  that  we  estimate 
could  he  assisted  between  now  and  June 
30.  1974.  exceeds  1,100,000. 

Every  Member  has  been  given  a  letter 
addres.sed  to  him  which  specifies  the 
Stales  involved  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
iuid  I  ::sk  unanimous  con^sent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

U  S.  Eknate. 

CnvMITTEE    ON    LABOR    AND    PUBLIC 
Ul  I  F.^RF, 

Washington.  DC  .  June  27.  197J. 

T>y\R  Coi.i.EACiE:  As  you  may  recall,  the 
Senate  la^t  year  on  several  occasions  adopted 
an  amendment  to  modify  the  "trigger"  re- 
qiiiitincnts  of  the  1970  Extended  Unemploy- 
niont  Compensation  Benefits  Program  A 
mcdified  version  of  the  amendment  wa.«  fi- 
nally includ  d  in  the  Debt-Ceiling  Bill  en- 
acted at  the  close  of  the  last  Congre.s.>.  In 
the  nii'dified  version  finally  adopted  the 
umcndnifiu  helped  eight  States  retain  their 
eligibility  to  participate  in  the  extended  un- 
employment compensation  betietits  program 
through  June  30  l'.»73.  but  did  not  help  most 
of  the  more  than  25  States  whicli  triggered 
out  cI  the  program  during  1972. 

At  the  time  the  amendment  was  adopted 
la.si  year,  we  received  a.>siiranceb  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Hou.sc  Ways  and  Mean.-:  Commit- 
tee that  this  matter  would  be  taken  up  by 
the  respective  Committees  early  this  year  De- 
spite the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  ma- 
terial improvement  m  tlie  unemployment 
nt nation,  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
matter  until  now.  .Accordingly,  together  with 
a  luiinbcr  of  our  colleagues,  ue  h.ive  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  H  R  8410,  the  Debt- 
Ceilmg  Bill,  which  would  help  the  following 
Statt'>  regain  or  maintain  their  eligibility  to 
participate  in  the  extended  benefits  program. 

Alaska,  Arkansas,  Calif,  rnia.  Connecticut. 
Haw.iii.  Idaho,  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Maine. 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mis.souri.  Montana. 
N'evad.i  .New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  New  York, 
North  Dakota.  Okl.ihoma 

Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Puerto  Rico.  Rhode 
l.si.uid,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wa^-,hington,  We:,t 
Virginia.  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment   would; 

1.  Eliminate  the  120  percent  Slate  "on"  and 
"olT"  triggers.  Both  the  "on"  and  "off  trig- 
gers mu.-t  be  eliminated  if  Slates  with  high 
nnemolovmciit  which  have  triggered  out  of 
the  program  can  participate  tn  it  again  Also, 
both  the  "on"  and  'oil  '  triguers  must  be 
eliniinated  to  protect  States  m  the  event  that 
uKMired  unemployment  drups  below  lour  per- 
cent and  then  ri.-~es  above  that  figure  at  a 
later  date 

2.  Include  in  the  definition  of  unemploy- 
ment the  exhaustion  rate,  ie.  those  who 
have  rxhaustcd  their  regular  benent-:  The.-e 
are  the  \ery  people  whom  the  amendment 
IS  designed  to  benefit  • 


•The  in>u'ed  unem[)Iovment  rate  under 
present  law  does  not  take  into  account  un- 
employed persons  who  ha\e  exhausted  their 
regular  compensation  bcneiit.-,  or  persons  v.ho 
are  not  covered  by  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program.  Tlius.  insured  unemploy- 
ment is  less  than  overall  unemployment:  an 
insured  unemployment  rate  of  fcuir  percent 
irequ-ntly  means  an  o)erall  uiiemplovnient 
rate  01  5  5  percent 
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3.  EUr.iinate  the  requirement  that  a  State 
which  triggers  out  of  the  program  must  wait 
at  least  13  weeks  bofore  it  may  requalify.  The 
13-weeit  waiting  period  is  unnecessary  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  iiiKurcd  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  13- 
V  eek  running  average  The  use  of  a  13-week 
average  Is  adequate  to  lake  care  of  any  prob- 
lems caused  by  statistical  variation  or  a  very 
short  run  disemployment  etlect.  Each  of 
these  changes  wo\i!d  be  made  optional  with 
the  States. 

We  are  all  awure  that  despite  some  Im- 
provement in  the  employment  situation. 
there  are  many  areas  of  the  country  where 
unt-mplo\'ment  has  been  and  tlireaiens  to 
remain  at  iinacceptably  hif?h  levels. 

Insofar  as  the  "cost"  of  this  program  is 
concerned,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  pro- 
t;ram  is  rtnanced  almost  entirely  by  employ- 
ers through  payroll  taxes  levied  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments.  Thus,  althontth 
the  benefits  paid  show  up  as  an  item  in  t);e 
current  budget,  -here  is  actu.Uly  no  long  run 
"cost"  to  the  Federal  government. 

We  hope  that  you  will  support  our  amend- 
ment when  it  is  offered.  For  your  conven- 
ience, attached  is  a  table  prepared  by  the  Ad- 
ministration showing  the  States,  and  the 
number  of  workers  in  each  State,  which 
would  benefit  from  our  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

J.\COB    K.    J.WITS. 

John  V.  Tunney. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
\^ant  to  ask  another  question.  This  would 
eliminate,  too,  the  very  unfair  120  per- 
cent triggers,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would.  We  have  the 
standard  of  the  insured  unemployment 
plus  the  fact  that  reason  would  prevail 
about  those  who  would  have  exhausted 
their  benefits,  being  counted  instead  of 
not  being  counted,  because  they  have  not 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  unemployed 
for  so  long. 

One  final  thins,  the  question  of  cost, 
including  those  who  have  exhausted  their 
benefits,  the  estimate  in  terms  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  pea-  annum  is  S224  million 
Federal  and  S212  million.  State. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  continue  to  ex- 
clude those  who  have  exhausted  their 
benefits  which  seems  completely  unrea- 
sonable, the  cost  would  be,  rather— I  am 
son-y,  the  first  figure,  that  is,  if  we  in- 
clude those  who  have  exhausted  their 
benefits — and  I  beg  the  Senate's  pardon, 
if  they  will  hear  me — it  is  $319  million. 
Federal,  and  S303  million.  State. 

That  is  Federal  and  State.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  exclude  those  who  e.xhausted 
their  benefits,  the  costs  are  244  and  212, 
respectively. 

Unemployment  compensation  repre- 
sents a  tax.  Employers  pay  unemploy- 
ment compensation  taxes.  Whether  or 
not  these  sums  would  represent  any  ad- 
ditional charge  upon  employers  depends 
upon  the  particular  state  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  fund  in  each  State. 
If  States  have  been  provident  in  respect 
of  their  unemployment  insurance  funds 
and  have  adequate  resources  in  those 
funds,  no  State  tax  increase  would  be 
required. 

So  far  as  the  States  are  concerned 
which  do  not  have  any  kind  of  kitty  of 
that  character,  those  States — we  do  not 
know  just  which  ones,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons— might  conceivably  be  compelled  to 
adjust  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion tax. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield, 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  may  recall  that  when  the 
same  matter  canie  before  us  last  year,  in 
a  colloquy,  we  then  had  the  figure.  We 
showed  that  the  co.st  of  welfare  exceeded 
by  far  the  amount  paid  m  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  So.  while  the  figures 
the  Senator  is  bringing  forth  sound  like 
many  million  dollars,  on  a  net  basis  it  wiU 
cost  less  than  if  we  had  to  pay  welfare 
payments  to  tlie  people  who  would  oth- 
erwise receive  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  recall? 

Mr.  M.AGNUSON.  Yes,  I  do,  and  I 
know  the  figures  well.  It  costs  more  to 
have  this  person  on  welfare  than  it  does 
to  continue  tliis  program. 

Let  us  leave  out  the  cost.  There  is  the 
humiliation  and  the  embarrassment  of 
a  man  who  want,^  to  work  and  who  for 
economic  rea.sons  has  to  go  on  welfare. 

Earlier  we  had  some  amendments  deal- 
ing with  aged  persons.  After  a  fellow  is 
45  and  loses  his  job,  exhausts  his  unem- 
ployment benefits,  he  sometimes  loses 
his  spirit.  He  says,  "What's  the  u.se"  and 
stays  on  welfare. 

This  is  a  continuing  problem.  This  is 
the  way  we  should  do  it.  by  making  this 
a  permanent  program,  and  we  hope  the 
economy  will  be  such  that  we  will  not 
have  this  problem  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  cite 
some  additional  facts,  the  amendment 
permits — not  mandates — States  to  pass 
individual  State  laws  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  it  in  every  one  of  its  as- 
pects. So  a  State  may  choose  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  but  it  is  perfectly  free 
not  to  do  so.  If  it  chooses  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  it  will  undoubtedly  calculate 
the  cost  intra  the  State. 

So  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  which 
is  taxing  on  the  Fedeial  Government.  It 
is  self-financing,  and  each  State  has  a 
comiJlcte  option  as  to  whether  it  wishes 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  to  those  States  which  have 
a  vciy  substantial  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment for  a  long  period  of  time  to  give 
them   the  opportimity   to  benefit  from 
this  emergency  program? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly  right. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  just  a  question  of 
simple  justice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly  right. 
In  addition,  if  Senators  can  justify 
social  security  amendments  on  the  debt 
ceiling  bill,  they  certainly  can  justify 
this  amendment  on  the  debt  ceiling  bili. 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  tried  to 
help  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
others  work  out  the  type  of  thins  they 
were  advocating  last  year,  and  we  ob- 
tained a  commitment  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Lan- 
guage of  this  sort  was  brought  back  from 
the  Senate  whicli  was  regarded  as  a  com- 
mitment. This  is  what  it  says: 

Our  understanding  is  that  if  California  or 
New  York  i which  would  bring  in  other  ur- 
banized States)   when  we  return  in  January 


1973  have  an  insured  unemployment  rate 
in  excess  of  four  percent,  I  would  propose 
to  oirer  and  support  legislation  to  bring  them 
into  the  Federal  extended  unemployment 
provision  which  is  contained  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing conference  report. 

That  was  the  debt  ceiling  conference 
report  of  last  year.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  was  a  statement  subscribed  to  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  perhaps  uttered  on  the 
House  floor. 

I  do  not  think  Chairman  Mill.s— and 
I  know  I  would  not.— would  want  to  do 
anything  other  than  we  indicated  we 
would  be  willing  to  support;  and  I  would 
be  willing  to  go  along  with  the  Senator 
if  this  IS  what  he  was  talking  about. 
But  if  we  did  this,  it  would  not  include 
the  State  of  New  York,  because  the  State 
of  New  York  has  an  insured  unemploy- 
ment insurance  rate  of  about  3.7  percent. 
In  order  to  bring  New  York  into  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind,  we  would  have  to  add 
another  dimension.  We  would  have  to  in- 
crease the  3.7  by  adding  other  people, 
and  the  logical  way  to  increase  it  wotild 
be  to  count  people  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 
Of  course,  if  we  did  that,  it  would  in- 
crease the  unemployment  insurance  rate, 
as  we  would  figme  it,  in  all  50  States,  in 
some  States  more  than  others. 

That  was  not  what  the  commitment 
was.  The  figures  we  have  been  choosing 
to  talk  about — in  which  States  we  would 
have  extended  employment  insurance 
benefits  and  which  States  we  would  not— 
were  the  official  uninsured  unemploy- 
ment figures,  which  do  not  include  people 
who  have  exhausted  their  benefits,  but 
only  those  who  are  drawing  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Senator's  amendment  goes 
beyond  the  commitment  that  was  made. 
The  Senator  put  a  letter  in  the  Record. 
Look  at  all  these  States  that  he  says  are 
affected.  At  a  time  when  prosperity  is 
such  that  we  are  having  great  difficulty 
with  inflation,  but  we  do  have  a  robust, 
expanding  economy,  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  have  these  extended 
benefits  apply  in  the  following  States: 

Ala.ska.  Arkansas,  California.  Connecticut. 
Hawaii.  Idaho.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Massachu.setts. 

Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Montana 
Nevada.  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York. 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma. 

Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Puerto  Rico.  Rhode 
Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Imagine,  at  this  time,  with  unprec- 
edented prosperity,  the  Senator  would 
have  extended  unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  6- 
month  benefits,  one  would  receive  3 
additional  months  of  extended  benefits. 
In  my  judgment,  adding  in  persons  who 
have  run  out  of  benefits  goes  altogether 
too  far.  But  you  have  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing  if  you  want  the  amendment  to 
apply  to  New  York,  because  the  standard 
we  agreed  would  be  appropriated,  4  per- 
cent, would  apply  in  California.  It  would 
not  apply  in  New  York.  It  would  apply 
in  Washington,  but  not  New  York.  To 
get  New  York  in,  you  have  an  amendment 
that  winds  up  including  most  States  in 
the  Union,  in  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefit  program. 

The  amendment,  in  my  judgment,  goes 
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too  far.  It  would  cost  $400  million:  and, 
of  course,  the  entire  cost  would  be  borne 
by  the  employers. 

Now  the  Senator  does  not  have  a  tax 
increase  in  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
complain  t-bout  a  tax  amendment  being 
oft'ered.  If  the  Senate  wants  to  agree  to 
this  amendment,  I  will  urge  the  House 
to  accept  it. 

But  this  is  not  what  v.c  were  talking 
about  last  year.  Last  year,  we  v.ere  talk- 
ing about  4  percent  insured  unemploy- 
ment as  the  triggering  point.  If  we  did 
exactly  wh.at  I  thought  v,-e  v,-f-re  t  ilking 
about  last  year,  we  would  in'^lude  a  con- 
siderable number  of  States,  but  v.e  v.ould 
not  include  the  State  of  New  York  or 
quite  a  few  of  the  others.  Th.cre  are  13 
States  v.hich  now  have  an  insured 
unemployment  rate  exceeding  4  percent. 
The  list  does  not  include  Arkansas.  It 
does  not  include  Louisiana. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  are  the 
States? 

Mr.  LONG.  Here  ore  the  13  States 
v.hich  now  have  more  than  4  percent 
insured  unemployment:  Arkansas.  Cali- 
fornia, Maine.  Massachu.setts.  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Jer.scy.  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Puerto  Rico.  Rhcde  I-Iand,  Ver- 
mont, and  WnshinatOJi. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tiic  Senator  read 
Arkansas  but  he  said  it  wa.-;  not  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  LONG.  E.\cuse  me.  I  meant  Ala.ska. 
Arkansas  is  not  among  the  13. 

The  point  is  that  by  a  fair  standard 
the  Senator's  amendment  goe.~,  too  far. 
I  personally  would  not  oi^jjose  an  amend- 
ment that  would  extend  it  to  these  13 
States.  I  thought  that  is  what  we  were 
talking  about. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Those  figures  are 
interesting  but  when  a  man  is  out  of  a 
.lob  and  has  exhausted  his  benefits  I 
do  not  care  if  it  is  only  10  States  or  all 
50  States,  we  should  be  domj  something 
about  it. 

Last  year  the  Senator  took  my  atnend- 
ment  to  conference.  We  were  including 
14  States  to  15  States.  But  now  we  are 
talking  about  a  permanent  law.  When  a 
man  is  out  of  a  job  and  has  exhausted 
his  benefits  it  does  not  matter  how  many 
States  are  involved. 

The  Senator  says  the  economy  is  boom- 
ing. Well,  to  a  fellow  out  of  a  job  who  has 
exhau-tcd  his  benefits  nothing  is  boom- 
ing. He  wants  to  go  to  work.  I  wish  the 
economy  v,-ere  booming  like  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  suggests.  I  am  very  glad 
it  is  booming  in  Louisiana  but  that  is 
not  true  everywhere.  There  is  still  great 
unemployment.  We  Ion:'  at;o  established 
the  princiiile  of  an  employer  uncaiplcy- 
ment  benefit  plan.  That  is  all  tiiis  is. 

Speaking  of  welfare,  I  am  about  to 
call  up  the  HEW  appropriation  bill.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cot- 
To.v)  and  I  are  now  holding  hearings. 
For  every  person  we  do  not  take  care 
of  the  total  social  cost  per  .vear  is  about 
S4.000.  That  is  a  large  amount  of  money 
per  iDerson. 

We  can  pass  this  program  and  keep 
t'lose  peo))le  off  of  welfare.  In  the  State 
of  California  it  is  terrible,  and  the  rate 
is  going  up  instead  of  down.  In  other 
places  in  the  Nation  things  may  be  fine. 
If  there  is  any  way  to  take  care  of 


the  man  who  is  unemployed  who  has  ex- 
hausted his  benefits.  I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  for  a  speech  for  the  amendment 
on  the  time  against  the  amendment.  It  is 
all  light  for  those  against  the  amend- 
ment to  use  their  time  but  they  have  40 
m'nutes.  and  I  have  20  minutes.  I  do 
not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Hov,-  much  time  remains,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent ■> 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  20  minutes  re- 
mai.-.ing.  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
si;'na  has  11  minutes  remaining. 

IMr.  LONG.  I  suggest  they  use  some 
of  tlieir  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
inglon  wants. 

Ml-.  TUNNEY.  As.  I  imderst^^nd  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Waslr- 
ington,  he  is  saying  this  amendment  will 
save  the  Federal  Government  money. 
I  am  referring  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
T.-r.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  For  these  peo- 
Pl.v 

iir.  TUNNEY.  For  these  people. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  v.hich  there  are 
70.000  in  my  State. 

J.Ir.  TUNNEY.  Because  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  amendment  people  will  be  on 
welfare  ratiicr  than  on  unemployment 
compensation  and  that  will  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  more  money  than  if 
they  were  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, so  the  Senator  is  trying  to  save  the 
I'ederr.l  Government  monc;.-.  This  v.-ould 
supi^ort   the   amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  \  ield  my- 
stL  5  minute-;. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recogni^.ed. 

Mv.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  argument  of 
the  Senitor  from  Louisiana.  I  had  hoped 
we  v  ould  not  be  drawn  into  an  argu- 
ment about  honoring  any  commitment. 
I  do  not  propose  this  amendment  to  the 
Senate  on  any  such  ground.  If  the  Sen- 
ator thought  he  was  against  it  for  sub- 
stantive reasons  the  commitment  is 
meaningless  to  him.  It  v.ould  be  contrary 
to  the  oath  of  office  if  someone  claimed 
a  commitment.  We  have  individual  con- 
sciences and  duties.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  do  not  think  Representative  Mills  was 
engaging  in  fine  spun  legal  theories. 
What  he  liad  in  mind  was  the  bill  we 
had  sent  o'.er  tliere  which  we  did  not 
agree  on  in  conference,  which  had  the  4 
percent  unemployment  concci^t.  We  are 
checking  now  because  the  recollection  of 
my  assistant  is  that  this  very  pro\ision 
respecting  exhausted  benefits  was  in  that 
bill.  As  I  say,  we  are  checking. 

I  have  no  desire  to  put  this  on  the  ba.sis 
of  a  commitment,  but  on  equity.  I  do  not 
believe  this  hackne.-.  ed  :"rgiunent  that 
New  Ycik  h' s  to  be  whipped  and  27 
other  States  i.en  ilii:ed  because  New  York 
has  to  be  vyhipiieu.  I  do  not  b.'!!cve  it  is 
proper  debute  in  the  Senate.  New  York 
is  a  respectable  State  with  the  second 
greatest  population  in  the  country. 

Time  and  time  again  I  ha\e  stood  on 
this  fiyor  and  fought  for  Utile  State;,  It 


would  be  a  matter  of  iiride  to  me  if  New 
York  were  ineligible  under  this.  But  this 
is  my  duty.  I  am  not  a  Senator  of  New 
York  in  the  State  legislature;  I  am  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  Eo  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  pas.s  on  this  on  the  met  us 
as  a  matter  of  equity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Ceitainly.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULERIGHl'.  I  w..nt  to  clarify 
the  iioint  of  the  Senator  from  Wa.-?hing- 
ton.  I  thought.  Ihe  .situation  v.as  other- 
wise and  I  want  a  factual  answer. 

Are  the  benefits  under  unemjjioyment 
in.sinunce  m  this  lill  greater  or  le.sser 
ilian  the  benefits  ol  welfare  if  that  per- 
son v.ent  on  welfare?  I  under.stood  there 
v.ould  be  a  savings  if  they  stay  on  umm- 
ploymcnt  rather  than  going  on  weluue. 
Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  The  reason  is  tliis. 
V.'clf..re  is  i)aid  by  State  and  Federal 
Govcrninents  out  of  general  revenue;  it 
is  a  grant.  Unemsjloyment  compensaiion 
IS  raised  "by  taxation  on  employers,  which 
is  taxation  on  the  individual  employer. 
.'0  '.lure  is  a  greater  muiuality  and  "less 
Li^v;;-nmcnt  drain. 

lur.  FULBRIGHT.  How  does  it  sa\e 
money  to  give  them  unemployment?  I 
was  i,nder  the  impression  it  was  tlie  other 
way  around,  that  it  was  more  on  unem- 
l/iOyment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  docs 
not  suggest  it  is  cheaper  on  welfare,  does 
lie? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Ye=;. 
:Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  dejjends  on  the 
State, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  contest- 
ing ii :  I  only  want  the  facts.  I  was  under 
the  impression  there  is  no  savings  in 
kccpina  them  on  tuiemijlovment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  vieid? 

-Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  want  the 
facts.  That  is  ail  I  want. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
fioor.  with  ali  respect.  I  had  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I  have 
not  an.r.ered  the  question.  If  I  may  do 
that  first  I  will  bo  hai^py  then  to  jield 
to  Others. 

The  PRESIDirCG  OFFICER,  Tlic  Een- 
alrr  irom  New  York  is  recognized. 

I.Ir.  JAVITS.  The  point  made  by  the 
Sen;  lor  from  Washington  'Mr.  Macnu- 
soN'  relates  to  the  source  of  llie  p.c-- 
mciit. 

'vVhat  he  meant  is  that  the  Go\era- 
m^nt  per  .se  is  not  taxed.  It  is  not  tax- 
i>..>er./  money  as  we  nonnally  under- 
stand it;  it  is  taxpayers'  money  which 
pays  welfare— State  and  Federal. 

On  the  other  hand.  unemj.>lo\nien.t 
coni|:ensation  is  paid  by  a  tax  on  specific 
employers,  based  on  the  number  of  ein- 
p!o>ees  they  pay. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence'? It  is  stiii  a  tax. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  dilTerence  is  the 
source  of  payment.  It  is  not  general  tax 
money.  It  is  money  raised  from  specific 
employers  as  an  element  oi  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  business.  Those  are  tl-e  facts. 
I  cannot  m  .ke  the  facts  any  dilTerent  to 
prove  v.hat  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas 
wants  me  to  pro^e.  He  wants  the  feels. 
I  am  aiving  him  llie  facts 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  v.'iU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  Is  a  saving.  It 
Is  not  a  cjue.'ition  of  how  the  money  i.s 
rai.'ied.  wlictlier  it  is  a  tax  on  employers 
or  wiiethcr  it  i.s  from  general  ta.x  reve- 
nue'^. If  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion is  S60  a  week,  let  us  say.  that  comes 
to  ?3.100  or  S3. 200  a  year.  If  a  person  is 
tjetting  unem)/loynient  comiien.-ation.  he 
is  not  elit:ib!e  to  cet  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
Eat.  as  the  Senator  from  Wa.-hington 
I  Mr.  M.-^CM'soNi  has  pointed  out.  if  he 
io  kicked  off  the  unemijloymcnt  compen- 
.^aiion  rolls,  he  still  has  to  pay  rent,  and 
then  he  has  to  apply  to  the  welfare  de- 
partment. So  the  welfare  department 
jiays  him  an  avera^-e  cf  .$4,200  a  year, 
nationwide. 

So  there  is  a  difference  of  $1,000  of 
additional  cost  on  welfare  as  arainst 
what  a  jjer.^cn  would  receive  on  unem- 
ployment compensation.  So  not  only 
are  we  the  losers  nationwide,  whatever 
the  tax  is.  of  .?1.000  a  year,  but  the  per- 
.'^cn  who  has  self-respect,  who  does  not 
want  to  ETC  on  welfare,  is  suddenly  forced 
by  us  to  go  on  welfare,  when  for  years 
we  have  said  we  want  them  to  worl:.  we 
want  to  contmue  the  work  ethic,  we  want 
them  to  think  it  is  mere  important  to 
work. 

But  once  we  kick  him  off  unemploy- 
ment compen>aLion.  he  h?s  no  alter- 
native tut  to  ro  to  the  V/elfarc  Depart- 
ment to  set  welfare. 

M.  y  I  add  to  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  because  his  sym- 
pathies have  been  with  us  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  in  executive  session,  as  well 
as  on  the  fioor.  Tlie  distinguished  chair- 
man has  always  ben  sympathetic  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  to  me.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  trying  to  get  that  3.7  percent 
and  bring  it  up  above  4  percent.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  saying  we 
have  a  formula  that  is  meaningless, 

Wc  talk  about  insured  employment. 
We  are  talking  about  people  on  the  un- 
emi^loyment  rolls.  To  tlte  contrary,  once 
or.e  exhausts  his  imcmployment  com- 
i;en.-ation,  he  is  off  the  ro;ls  and  he  is 
no  longer  added  to  the  list.  So,  therefore, 
:f  in  the  St.ite  of  Connecticut,  for  ex- 
ample, the  unemployment  rate  is  5.3 
percent,  but  30.000  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits,  it  sinks  to  4 
percent.  So  we  have  a  situation  where 
uncmpio\mcnt  may  be  rl.sing.  but  the 
Insured  employment  at  the  same  time 
rnay  Lc  falling. 

So  what  we  are  trj-ing  to  do.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sheer  justice  and  ecjuity,  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  whether  it  is  Louisiana.  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  or  Wasliintiton, 
it  Is  a  matter  that  affects  the  entire  Na- 
tion: but  even  it  ve  are  looking  at  it  in 
cold  dollars  and  cents,  we  are  still  thrown 
back  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  tiiat  welfare  costs 
America  more  than  v. hat  is  paid  iu  un- 
employment comj:)ensaiion  in  tliis  Nation, 

That  is  the  point  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  here  making  It  Ls  not  a 
ciuestion  of  whether  a  commitment  was 
made.  I  would  hope  our  distinguislied 
chairman  would  recognize  that.  He  has 
been  with  us  m  this  fight  over  the  years. 


I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  our 
chairman,  recognizes  the  time  has  come 
to  straighten  out  this  complex  mess  In 
our  unemijloyment  comjjensation  and 
write  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations 
that  everybody  understand.s — that  a 
US,  Senator  can  imderstand  as 
well  as  a  person  who  is  unemployed 
can  understand.  We  have  not  achieved 
that.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and 
tiie  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to 
bring  some  sense,  finally,  into  the  rules 
and  regulations  on  unemployment  ccm- 
Ijensation.  In  the  interim,  now  is  the 
time  to  make  the  stjrt.  and  I  believe  that 
tlie  Senator  irom  New  York  has  done  so 
with  his  pioposal.  I  hope  Senators  will 
support  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Nev\-  Yoik. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
.statement  can  be  maintained  that  wel- 
fare costs  more  than  unemployment. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  it.  The  aver- 
age welfrnc  payment  is  less  than  tlic 
average  unemployment  rate. 

In  the  second  place,  not  nearly  all  peo- 
J5le  who  are  eligible  to  draw  unemploy- 
ment compensation  are  eligible  for  wel- 
fare. Well-to-do  men  with  savings,  .some 
of  them  executives  who  have  retired,  go 
from  their  retirement  office  to  draw  their 
vncmployment  compensation.  They 
share,  if  they  live  in  the  right  States,  in 
these  extended  benefits.  There  are  many 
others  who  are  eligible  to  draw  uncm- 
Ijloyment  compensation  as  a  matter  of 
right,  btit  who  cannot  pass  the  needs  test 
to  draw  welfare. 

So  on  that  account  it  is  not  as  exijcn- 
sivc. 

In  the  third  place,  unless  someone  is 
aged  or  disabled,  the  only  Federal  pro- 
gram in  which  the  Federal  Ti'casury  has 
to  pay  for  uncmi-'loyment  is  in  those 
States  where  the  family  qualifies  for  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  by 
reason  of  the  father's  unemployment, 
and  about  half  the  States  do  not  even 
participate  in  .such  a  program. 

I  realize  that  late  at  night  on  the  floor 
it  is  hard  to  establLsh  statistics.  That  is 
one  reason  why  this  matter  should  be 
developed  at  a  hearing.  But  certainly 
everything  points  to  the  fact  that,  re- 
gardle;  s  of  the  merits,  this  is  not  ( lieaper 
for  the  Federal  Treasury  tlian  handhng 
those  cases  that  can  qualify  for  welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  all  my  colleagues  for  elucidating 
these  matters.  I  now  wish  to  make  this 
.statement  of  fact 

Mr.  MAGNU.SON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  I  will  put  all  the 
figures  into  the  record,  but  when  we  talk 
about  welfare,  that  includes  the  food 
stamp  program,  which  is  several  billions 
of  dollars,  the  rent  .supplement  programs, 
the  surplus  commodity  programs,  job 
training,  economic  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity, which  is  an  intangible  thing.  But 
those  four  Items  can  be  added  to  the 
welfare  payments.  They  are  all  part  of 


the  social  cost  of  the  welfare  program. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  suggests 
that  some  workers  are  not  eligible  for 
welfare  if  they  have  exhausted  their 
benefits.  I  do  not  know  where  the  man 
goes  then.  Where  does  he  go?  To  the 
Salvation  Army?  The  soup  hue?  That  is 
not  fair.  We  have  to  add  all  of  these  costs, 
and  I  say  it  adds  up  to  the  amount  I 
ha\e  suggested.  And  liow  about  the  cost 
of  the  adiniiiistration  of  welfare?  Sen- 
ators should  listen  to  .some  of  the  testi- 
mony on  tliat  cost,  I  should  include  re- 
training and  rehabilitation.  All  of  these 
items  add  to  the  co.sts  of  welfaro.  Of 
course,  passing  this  amendment  is  the 
best  way  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 

Mr,  President,  just  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  on  the  matter  of  exhaus- 
tion of  benefits,  the  amendment  as 
accepted  last  November  or  December  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr,  Long* 
did  not  contain  that  provi.-ion,  but  the 
P'romise  we  had  was  that  the  matter 
would  b..  given  consideration  if  we  con- 
tinued  to   have   serious   unemployment. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tv-NNEVi  and  I  introduced  a  bill  con- 
taining the  exhaustion  provision  and 
rskcd  for  he.'- rings  both  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Longi  and  Con- 
gressman Mills  way  back  in  January 
1973,  and  no  action  was  taken  upon  those 
requests,  I  think  agoin  that  bears  out  my 
:tatement  that  Congressman  Mills' 
statement  on  the  House  floor  was  in  no 
way  designed  to  be  extremely  technical. 
He  was  going  to  give  consideration  to 
this  problem. 

I  would  repeat  that  it  would  be  most 
unfair,  and  I  am  the  last  who  would  wii^h 
to  do  that,  to  base  this  amendment  on 
some  theory  of  commitment.  In  my 
judgment,  the  inequities  here  are  so 
strong  and  justice  has  been  left  deferred 
for  so  long  that  this  .should  now  be  done. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  what  is  the  length  of  the 
time  of  the  program?  Wliat  would  be  the 
extension  of  benefits? 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Tills  would  be  a  per- 
manent amendment  to  the  law,  to  allow 
this  kind  of  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  where  benefit.^  have  been 
used  up  and  the  rate  of  unemployment 
remains  high. 

Mr,  CHILES,  This  would  be  a  per- 
manent program? 

Mr,  JAVITS,  It  would, 

Mr.  Pre:  ident,  I  am  prepared  to  yi^ld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  LONG,  Mr.  Presider.t.  at  this  time 
've  have  an  unadjusted  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  this  country  of  4.3  iJcrcent. 
Nov,-,  by  most  standards  that  is  not  a 
hi-h  degree  of  uncmiJluyment.  And  that 
is  a  lot  less  unemployment  than  we  have 
had  in  recent  years.  It  was  running  5.5 
]:erceiit  last  year. 

Furthermore,  we  have  one-fourth  less 
insured  uncmi^-ioyment  than  last  year. 
Then  we  had  about  3.2  percent  insured 
imcmployment.  Now  it  is  2.4  percent. 

So  the  insured  unemployment  rate  has 
gone  down  about  one-fourth  and  the  un- 
adjusted total  unemployment  rate  has 
gone  from  5.5  percent  to  4.3  percent. 

We  have  had  a  major  reduction  In  un- 
employment. 
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If  I  had  made  the  Senator  a  commit- 
ment. I  would  be  trying  to  keep  it. 

We  were  talking  about  the  situation 
where  if  a  State  had  insured  unemploy- 
ment that  exceeded  4  percent,  we  would 
make  the  Stat«  eligible  for  the  extended 
benefits.  Now  the  Senator  comes  along 
with  something,  when  we  have  4.3  per- 
cent total  unemployment  and  only  2.4 
percent  insured  unemployment,  and  in 
this  entire  country  we  have  help  wanted 
signs  out  all  over  America.  One  can  draw 
his  unemployment  benefits  and  can  turn 
down  a  good  job  and  still  draw  unem- 
ployment insurance.  If  a  man  has  been 
accustomed  to  drawing  SI, 000  a  month 
at  skilled  labor  and  he  is  offered  a  job 
paying  $400  or  $500  a  month  at  unskilled 
labor,  he  is  privileged  to  pass  up  the  job. 
Those  people  on  welfare  are  passing  tlrem 
up.  And  the  man  can  pass  the  job  up  for 
6  month  and  still  draw  benefits  if  he  is  in 
a  State  where  it  is  hard  to  find  a  good 
job. 

According  to  the  standards  we  have  in 
the  law,  a  man  can  pass  up  a  good  job 
and  draw  his  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  until  he  has  exhausted  them. 
Now  he  could  pass  up  a  $500  a  month 
job  with  help  wanted  signs  hanging  all 
over  town,  and  he  can  continue  to  draw 
his  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 

I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  in  line  with  what  I  thought 
the  commitment  was  last  year.  However, 
here  the  Senator  tries  to  bring  in  an 
amendment  at  a  time  w  hen  we  have  rela- 
tively lower  unemployment,  an  amend- 
ment he  says  would  make  30  States  ehgi- 
ble.  We  will  not  only  count  the  people 
who  are  insured  and  unemployed,  but  we 
must  also  count  all  people  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator not  go  the  rest  of  the  way  and  help 
all  the  States? 

If  we  did  that,  we  could  find  more 
people  who  are  unemployed,  but  not  a 
great  many  more,  because  there  are  not 
that  many  unemployed  people  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  in- 
stance we  ought  to  be  putting  unemploy- 
ment benefits  in  the  bill  for  30  States 
across  the  country.  But  if  Senators  think 
we  ought  to  go  that  far.  that  is  all  right. 
That  is  going  pretty  far.  It  is  a  question 
of  how  far  the  Senate  wants  to  go.  We 
are  going  a  lot  farther  than  we  went  last 
year.  Last  year  New  York  could  have  got 
into  the  program  at  the  4  percent  insured 
unemployment  rate.  Now  New  York  can- 
not meet  that  test.  If  there  are  people 
who  are  willing  to  make  13  States  eligible 
for  the  benefits,  I  for  one  will  go  along, 
I  do  not  think  30  States  ought  to  be  put 
in.  But  if  Senators  want  to  put  them  in, 
we  will  go  to  the  House,  and  see  what  the 
House  wants  to  do  about  it, 

Mr,  CHILES,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield, 

Mr.  CHILES.  Would  there  be  any  in- 
ducement if  we  had  this  kind  of  program 
for  workers  to  move  from  Florida  if  there 
was  a  layoff  in  the  space  program?  Would 
there  be  any  induceihent  for  them  to  do 
that?  Or  would  it  better  for  them  to  stay 
there  so  long  as  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation was  there?  They  could  stay 
right  there  and  continue  to  draw  those 
benefits. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  suppose  the  same  answer 
would  be  true  under  the  Javits  amend- 
ment. Tne  Javits  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand, would  be  permanent.  A  per- 
son would  be  able  to  draw  benefits  for  13 
additional  weeks.  He  would  be  able  to 
draw  benefits.  There  would  still  be  States 
where  they  would  not  draw  benefits. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  since  the  Javits  amendment  is  in- 
volved, I  should  say  that  the  Javits  pro- 
posal extends  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  for  13  additional  weeks.  It  is  not 
permanent.  Twenty-six  weeks  is  the 
norm.  The  Javits  proposal  provides  that 
when  unemployment  goes  above  4  per- 
cent, there  is  an  emergency  for  13  addi- 
tional weeks. 

This  is  what  we  are  fighting  for;  it 
is  not  to  get  a  person  permanently  on  the 
list  for  13  additional  weeks  beyond  the 
first  26. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
allied  us  to  do  is  to  stand  on  our  heads, 
because  4.3  is  probably  not  the  figure. 
These  are  adjasted  figures.  They  are  not 
coin;3arable  figures  as  to  how  much  un- 
cmi>loyment  there  is.  It  is  about  one-half 
of  1  point.  It  was  5.5:  it  is  now  4.3.  The 
4.3  figure  is  misleadmg, 

Mr,  LONG.  The  applicable  figure  for 
last  year  would  be  5.8  iJercent.  It  is  down 
15  percent  from  last  year. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  The  way  the  uninsured 
employment  figures  are  run  is  on  an  ad- 
justment in  addition. 

Every  State  has  the  option,  under  my 
amendment,  as  to  whether  it  will  adopt 
this  plan.  If  it  has  heavy  employment,  it 
will  not  adopt  it.  If  it  does  not,  it  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Further- 
more, not  only  New  York  is  suffering: 
many  other  States  have  triggered  out  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  hear  all  this  crying 
on  the  theory  that  New  York  is  not  over 
21.  We  understand  that  we  are  a  State 
just  as  any  other  State.  We  have  a  prob- 
lem just  as  many  other  States  do — 
20  of  them.  Are  we  going  to  cut  off  our 
ncse  to  spite  our  face  because  the  pro- 
posal will  help  New  York?  Is  that  what 
we  nre  going  for? 

I  submit  that  it  is  unthinkable,  I  do  not 
know  what  w ill  happen  to  New  Yo;-k  in 
conference.  New  York  may  well  be  cut 
out,  I  cannot  anticipate  that.  All  I  know- 
is  liiat  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  accept 
the  amendment  in  common  justice, 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  imderstand 
what  is  concerned.  Last  year  I  was  will- 
ing to  accept  an  amendment  out  here  on 
the  floor,  to  put  about  20  more  States 
under  extended  unemployment  insurance 
benefits.  At  that  time  we  had  a  lot  more 
unemployment  than  we  have  now.  Now 
the  Senator  comes  uj)  with  an  amend- 
ment where,  with  a  lot  less  unemploy- 
ment, he  wants  to  put  30  States  into  the 
extended  benefits  program,  and  that  does 
not  make  any  senst  to  me. 

Last  year,  as  far  as  this  Senator  was 
concerned,  the  type  of  thing  he  had  made 
a  commitment  for,  or  thought  he  had  a 
commitment  for.  and  that  would  have 
been  fine.  But  this  is  altogether  too  much. 
Mr,  JAVITS.  May  I  point  out.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  have  1  minute  left,  that 
New   York   was   among   the  States   the 


Senator  was  willing  to  take  last  year,  and 
it  is  among  the  States  he  ought  to  be  tak- 
ing tliis  year. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  was  among  them  last 
year  because  they  had  a  lot  more  unem- 
ployment last  year.  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a  question' 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield, 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Would  not  a  person  be 
just  as  much  unem)jloyed  if  he  is  in  a  3 
percent  unemi^loyment  area  as  in  a  5 
percent  unemiDloyment  area?  What  is  the 
rationale  for  the  5  i)ercent  breaking 
jjoint? 

Mr,  LONG.  Of  course,  even  the  Javits 
amendment  would  leave  out  about  20 
States,  so  it  is  just  a  question  of  degree. 
How  far  do  we  want  to  go  with  it?  Uj) 
until  now.  the  major  test  has  depended 
on  how  extensive  the  unemployment  was 
in  \our  State,  and  how  hard  it  was  to 
find  a  job,  in  determining  whether  we 
would  sive  them  another  3  montiis  of 
employment  insurance. 

Mr,  CASE.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  join  Sen- 
ator Javits  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  to  totally  eliminate 
tho.-o  restrictions  which  will  on  June  30 
end  the  payment  of  extended  unemplov- 
meni  compen.sation  benefits. 

The  Federal-State  Extaidcd  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act,  enacted  in 
1970.  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  then- 
rapid  surge  in  unemployment  that  this 
country  was  experiencing.  Accordingly,  it 
specified  that  this  13-week  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits  could  not  be  paid 
unles.-,  a  State's  unemployment  rate  was 
sharioiy  increasing— in  technical  terms, 
tlie  rate  has  to  be  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  rate  prevailing  in  that  State  in 
the  2  previous  years. 

The  present  law  simply  does  not  aiDjjly 
to.  or  deal  with,  the  persistent  degree  of 
high  unemiJloyment  that  many  States 
are  presently  experiencing.  In  fact,  the 
unanticipated  effect  of  the  1970  law  has 
been  to  end  entitlement  in  those  very 
States  where  unemployment  has  leveled 
off  on  a  high  plateau. 

In  effect,  the  thousands  of  jobless  ex- 
hau.-ting  their  26  weeks  of  State  benefits 
are  told  that  the  degree  of  unemplov- 
ment  does  not  matter.  They  are  told 
that  they  are  entitled  to  extended  bene- 
fits only  if  conditions  are  becoming  still 
wor.se  at  an  ever-increasing  pace. 

Now  we  are  i.vaying  the  price  of  this 
oversight  in  the  1970  law,  29  States,  all 
with  unemployment  rates  high  enough 
otherwise  to  entitle  them  to  these  ex- 
icnned  benefits,  will  lose  out  strictly  be- 
cause their  rates  happen  to  have  leveled 
off.  Truly,  this  represents  a  cruel  "catch- 
22  "  logic  that  I  am  certain  the  Congress 
never  intended. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jerscv,  unem- 
ployment stands  at  7.3  percent  of  the 
work  force — far  above  the  national  aver- 
age and  equal  to  the  level  of  a  \ear  ago. 
Yet  on  June  30.  o\er  20.000  workers  in 
my  State  will  lose  their  entitlement  to 
these  extended  bcnefit.s — not  becau.se  the 
economic  situation  has  improved  but  be- 
cause conditions  have  not  gotten  worse 
at  a  fast  enough  pace  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements ol  existing  law.  In  all.  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
a  total  of  118.800  unemplo.ved  workers  in 
New  Jersey  will  be  eligible  for  these  pa\- 
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ments  In  the  year  ahead  if  this  restric- 
tion is  removed. 

As  in  the  other  28  States  invoh'ed.  most 
of  these  jobless  will  have  no  other  re- 
course except  to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls — 
and  this  at  a  time  when  State  and  local 
governments  across  the  country  are  hard 
pressed  financially.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment finances  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
tlus  program  of  benefits. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year.  I  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  managed  to  have  en- 
acted a  temporary  waiver  of  this  restric- 
tion which  subsequently  enabled  the  pay- 
ment of  these  extended  benefits.  Unless 
we  act,  this  waiver  will  expire  on  June 
30.  Once  again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
rectify  this  oversight  in  the  present  law 
and  support  our  amendment  to  strike 
permanently  the  "120-percent  require- 
ment" of  the  Federal-State  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  I.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
tlie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Javits  ' .  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart*,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr. 
McGee^  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Aeourezki  are  nece.-:sari!y 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  <Mr.  Biden  <  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ciarki  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississii)in  'Mr.  Stennisi   is  ab.'-ent  be-  ' 
cause  of  illne.ss. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  tlie  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am:iounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwateri  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  re.-:>ult  was  amiounced — yeas  36. 
nayi  5",  as  follows: 

I  No.  249  L^g  1 
YE.^S  — 36 
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So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  for  my- 
self and  the  same  cospoiosors  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  >.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimoiLS  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  nmendmcnt  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

TITLE  IV— UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT  .'V.MEND.MENT 
Sec  401.  (a)  Section  203(a)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State E.vtended  Unemployment  Com- 
pcn.';ation  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"Effective  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thLs  sentence  (or, 
if  later,  the  date  established  pursuant  to 
State  law  I.  the  State  may  by  law  provide 
that  the  determination  of  whether  there 
had  been  a  Slate  'on'  or  'off'  indicator 
"bet;innini,'  or  ending  any  extended  benefit 
period  shall  be  made  under  this  sub.section  a.s 
If  paragraph  (1)  did  not  contain  subpar- 
agraph (A)  thereof  and  as  if  paragraph  di 
of  section  20;i(b)  did  not  contain  subpara- 
i-raph    (Bi    thereof." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  does  what  we  did  at 
the  end  of  last  year.  It  excludes  the  pro- 
vision requiring  those  who  have  ex- 
liausted  their  regular  benefits  to  be 
couiued  in  determining  the  level  of  in- 
sured tuicmploymcnt. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
an  amendment  in  this  form,  and  I  am 
hapijy  to  do  so  now. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Ml'.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JAVir.'i  >. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ha\e 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  as.'-istani  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  pajze  17.  after  line  8,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  .section: 

REPEAL    OF    E.^RNINCS    TEST 

Sec.  215.  (a)  .Subsections  (b),  (d).  (f).  (h), 
(ji  and  (k)  of  Section  203  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  203  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Noncovered 
Work  Outside  the  United  States  or"  in  the 
hjeadiiig.  and  (2)  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(1)   thei-eof. 

(c)  Sub-'ection  (e)  of  such  section  203  Is 
amended   by   striking  out   "subsections    (c) 


and  (d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (c)". 

(d)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  203  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b), 
(c),  (g),  or  (h)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection   (c)    or   (g)". 

(e)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  203  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)  (1)  (A|". 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1  l 
of  subsection  (n)  of  section  202  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
tion 203  (b).  (c),  and  (d)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Section  203(c)". 

(g)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (t)  of 
section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subsection    (b), 

(c),  and  (d)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Subsection   (c)". 

ihi  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  203(a)  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  is  repealed. 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subaecUons  of  this  section  (other  than 
sub.vection  (h)  )  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  benefits  p.iyable  for  months  beginnin;; 
after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted, 
and  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (hi 
shall    become   effective   on   January    1,    1974. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  la.st  year  by  a  vote  of  76 
to  5.  It  would  increase  the  earnings  limi- 
tation from  $2,100  to  $3,000. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
welfare  relief  amendments  that  could 
ever  be  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, because  there  are  many  people  on 
welfare  today  who  would  not  be  there  if 
they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  work  to  earn  a  living.  This  is 
exactly  what  I  propose  to  do. 

I  have  another  amendment  at  the  d':":k 
which  would  repeal  the  earnings  limita- 
tion. However,  it  is  impos.sible  at  this 
time  to  achieve  that  goal,  but  we  .should 
be  able  to  do  in  the  Senate  what  we  did 
last  year,  that  is,  give  these  people  the 
opportunity  to  continue  to  live  in  dig- 
nity and  respect  and  go  ahead  and  earn 
a  living.  This  will  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  eai-n  up  to  $3,000  before  we 
.start  deducting  .social  security  benefits 
fix>m  them. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  mo 
to  explain  the  amendment  in  further  de- 
tail. It  would  afreet  about  7,400,000  people 
on  social  security. 

I  would  be  glad  to  explain  it  further, 
of  course,  if  any  Senator  has  any  diffi- 
culty understanding  it.  But,  I  say  again, 
all  it  docs  is  to  permit  persons  who  draw 
social  security  to  earn  up  to  $3,000  be- 
fore they  are  forced  to  have  their  bene- 
fits reduced.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
.$2,100.  The  same  amendment  was  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year. 
The  vote  at  that  time,  as  I  said,  was  76 
in  favor  and  5  opposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  HEW,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  as  a 
cosjjonsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  also  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ) ,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
field;  al.so  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land <Mr.  Pastore)  ;  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ;  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ;  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Florida    (Mr.   Chiles*;    the 
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Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentseni  ;  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell'  ; 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney i  ;  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
<Mr.  HoLLiNGS>  ;  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ;  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) ;  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  ;  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
( Mr.  Allen  »  ;  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh»  ;  and  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  add  the  names  of  additional  co- 
sponsors.  (Laughter.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  not  ordered  and  that 
we  will  have  a  vote  on  this  matter  soon, 
as  we  would  probably  agree  to  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  the  record  clear  that  by  adop- 
tion of  the  Senators  amendment,  we 
will  be  adding  $800  million  per  year  to 
the  cost  of  social  secmity  without  cov- 
ering it  with  the  necessary  tax  support. 
Is  the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right,  let  me  say  to  him.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartk£i  . 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
I  ask  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderod;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  tlic  amendment  is  ;is  fol- 
lows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  sections: 

Bec. — Reduction   of  Corporate  I.n'come  Tax 
Rate. 

(a)  Reduction  of  Surtax  Rate. — Section 
11(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  surtax)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Surtax. — Tlie  surtax  Is  equal  to  18 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the  taxable 
income  exceeds  the  surtax  exemption  for  the 
taxable  year." 

(b)  EFFEcrrvE  Date — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)   shall  apply  to  tax- 


able   years    beginning    after    December    31, 
1973. 

Sec. — Repeal    of    Foreign    Tax    Credit    Al- 
lowed Corporations. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  901  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  of  possessions 
of  the  United  States)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  revising  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  who 
chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  this  subpart, 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  applicable  Imiitation  of  section 
904,  be  credited  with  the  amounts  provided 
in  the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection, 
(b)  Such  choice  for  any  taxable  year  may  be 
made  or  changed  at  any  time  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  prescribed  for  niaking 
.->.  claim  for  credit  or  reftind  of  the  tax  im- 
po.scd  by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year. 
Tlie  credit  shall  not  be  allowed  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  56  (relating  to  minl- 
iimm  tax  for  tax  prefercr.ces  i .': 

(2)  by  revising  sulxsection  (b)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(II  Citizens — In  the  case  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  any  Income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  pa.d  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year  to  an;.'  for- 
eign country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  Stales:  and"; 

(3i  by  revising  subsection  (b)('ll  t^  read 
as  follows; 

"(4)  Nonresident  alien  individuals — In 
the  case  of  any  nonre.«ide:u  alien  individual 
not  described  in  section  876.  the  amount  de- 
termined pursuant  to  section  906;  and";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and 
(ei. 

(b)  TLfllNICAL  A.ND  CONFORMING  AJSENH- 
MI  NTS  — 

(1)  Section  78  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054  is  repealed. 

(2i  Section  535(b|(l)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  income,  war 
profit.<.  and  excess  profits  taxes  of  foreign 
countries  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  (to  the  extent  no^  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction under  section  275  (a>  (41).  accrued 
during  the  taxable  year  or  deemed  to  be  paid 
by  a  domestic  corporation  under  section  902 
(ai(l(  or  960  (aMl)(C)  for  the  taxable 
year."  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'ac- 
crued during  the  taxable  year.  ". 

(3)  Section  545(b)(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  of  foreign 
countries  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  (to  the  extent  not  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  275 (a  )  (4)  ) .  accrued 
di;nn;.-  tlie  taxable  year  or  deemed  to  be 
[■aid  liy  a  domestic  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 902ia)  ( 1 1  or  960ia)  1 1)  (C)  for  the  tax- 
able year,  "  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"accrued  durint:  the  taxable  year,". 

(4)  .Section  841  of  such  Code  is  repealed. 
(51    Section     882     (c)     of    such     Code     is 

amended  by    striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(fil  Section  884  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  stn'iiin^;  out  paragraph   (4). 

(7)  Section  902  of  such  Code  is  repealed. 

(8)  Section  906  of  such  Code  Is  amended  — 
(.■\)    by  strikinj,'  out   "and  foreign   corpo- 
rations" in  the  heading  thereof; 

(B)  by  strikin;;  ou*  in  subsection  (a)  "or 
a  foreign  corporation  '  and  "(or  deemed,  tin- 
der section  902.  paid  or  accrued  durint:  the 
taxable  year) "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(3) 
"or  881  (relating  to  income  of  foreign  cor- 
porations not  connected  with  United  States 
business!  ";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  subsection   (b)(4). 
(91    Section   904(g)    of   such   Code    is    re- 
pealed. 

(10)  Section  960  of  such  Code  Is  re- 
pealed. I 


(11)  Section  1.503  of  such  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec,    1503.   Computation    and    Taym:  .nt   or 
Tax. 

"In  any  case  in  which  a  consolidated  re- 
turn is  made  or  is  required  to  be  made,  tlie 
tax  shall  be  determined,  computed,  as.ses.sed. 
collected,  and  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  rtt^ulations  under  section  1502  pre- 
scribed before  the  last  day  prescribed  by 
law  lor  the  filniij  of  such  return" 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1973. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  v.ith  tlie  basic  proposi- 
tion, the  part  of  the  bill  called  affec- 
tiunat-ely  by  those  in  the  Senate  as  tlie 
Harlke-Burke  bill  and  in  the  House  as 
the  Burke-Hartke  bill.  It  deals  with 
foreign  tax  credits.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  an  annual  revenue  take  of  about 
S32  billion  for  Federal  corporate  taxes. 
Of  this,  at  the  presen'  time,  there  is  a 
loT'phoIe  which  amount-  to  about  $4,500.- 
000.000.  as  a  result  of  the  multinational 
corporations  which  are  taking  jobs  away 
from  American  workers  and  exportmi 
them  over.'^eas  and  taking  the  taxpayers' 
n:anpy  to  subsidize  the  exports. 

What  I  propo.se  to  do  is  simply  to  pro- 
vide for  a  shift — not  a  reduction  in  taxes 
aiid  not  an  increase  in  taxes — but  a  shift 
in  the  tax  burden,  to  shift  it  from  the 
domestic  corporations  and  requiring 
tho.se  who  are  presently  having  the  loop- 
hole internationally  to  pay  their  fair 
share. 

What  happens  at  the  present  ti.nie  is 
that  an  individual  who  is  doing  bu.-iness 
as  a  corporate  entity  in  the  United  Stat-es 
is  required  to  pay  his  taxc.-  on  the  basis 
that  the  deduction  for  any  taxes  he  pays 
In  the  Siat<?  of  Maine  or  Alabama,  say. 
he  is  entitled  to  a  tax  deduction  for 
that  amount,  but  that  same  corporation 
as  an  international  agency  or  an  inter- 
national subsidiary,  -which  is  doing  busi- 
ncs-s  overseas,  say  m  France,  is  entitled 
to  take  no  extra  deduction  but  a  tax 
credit,  direct  dollar  for  dollar  benefits, 
for  tlic  amoiuit  of  money  they  pay  the 
Governm.cnt  of  France. 

In  otlicr  words,  what  c  are  doing  is 
subsidizing  the  tax  system  of  a  foreign 
coimtry  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic 
taxpayers.  The  tax  loophole  is  about  $4'j 
billion. 

Last  v.ec"  in  Canada.  In  order  to  make 
their  indastry  more  attractive,  they  re- 
duced the  corporate  tax  rate  from  49 
percent  to  40  percent. 

What  I  propose  to  c.o  is  to  reduce  the 
corporate  lax  rate  for  American  domestic 
tax  corporatioiiS  from  48  percent  to  40 
l)i''rccnt  so  that  we  will  be  on  a  par  and 
have  equity  and  not  be  outbid  for  the 
coii>or;ne  tax  business  by  Canada. 

By  .2oing  ahead  and  closing  the  Icjop- 
hole,  there  is  no  loss  to  the  Treasury 
whatsoever.  The  net  effect  would  be  to 
do  three  tilings;  one,  to  protect  American 
jobs;  two.  to  eliminate  .he  tax  loophole: 
and  third,  to  provide  for  a  domestic  cor- 
porate incentive. 

Tliat  is  the  essen'^e  of  the  measure.  It 
Is  a  very  simple  amendment,  and  it  is 
not  in  any  way  ami- American.  It  is  the 
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best  pro-American  vote  a  Senator  can 
have. 

We  had  today  two  announcements — 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  oui-  bal- 
ance-of-payraents  deficit,  the  increase  in 
our  balance-of-trade  deficit.  The  In- 
crease in  our  balance-of-trade  deficit 
tliis  month  is  of  such  significant  nature 
that  we  had  the  highest  imports  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Commerce 
Secretary  Dent  did  not  even  call  atten- 
tion and  have  a  news  conference  this 
time  as  he  did  in  April,  when  we  had  one 
••surplus  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

The  dollar  went  to  its  lowest  value  in 
history  compared  to  the  mark.  Gold  went 
up  S4  an  ounce. 

If  Senators  are  really  concerned  about 
this  economy,  they  have  to  recognize  that 
we  cannot  have  a  strong  domestic  econ- 
omy if  we  do  not  have  a  strong  interna- 
tional economy.  We  cannot  have  a  strong 
nation  if  we  have  a  weak  currency.  We 
have  a  weak  currency.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  opportunity  to 
display  whether  we  want  to  do  something 
about  the  economy  or  listen  to  the  press 
releases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  First,  I  should  like  to  speak 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  v.ould 
cut  the  corporate  tax  rate  by  8  points. 
That  would  cost  the  Treasury  $7.5  bil- 
lion. Then  the  Senator  would  repeal  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  which,  hopefully, 
would  gain  to  the  Treasury  SI. 4  billion, 
assuming  that  all  works  well.  I  do  not 
think  it  would,  but  let  us  assume  that  it 
does.  Assuming  that  it  works  out  the  way 
the  Senator  would  have  it  work,  that 
would  mean  a  net  loss  to  the  Treasury  of 
S6.1  billion, 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  is  the  source  of 
thoso  figures?  I  am  using  Trea.sury  De- 
partment figures. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  the  estimate  given 
to  us  by  the  joint  committee  staff.  It 
says  that  the  Treasury  would  lose  $6.1 
billion.  We  have  a  big  deficit  as  it  is. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  safe  estimate  to 
say  that  you  are  going  to  gain  $1,4  billion 
when  you  repeal  the  foreign  tax  credit; 
because  when  corporations  overseas  have 
to  pay,  let  us  say,  a  50-peicent  tax  rate 
in  Europe,  and  then  you  are  going  to 
charge  them  anther  50-percent  tax  when 
they  get  back  here,  I  think  that  would 
cause  Americans  who  have  investments 
overseas  to  get  rid  of  them. 

So  that  instead  of  bringing  back  some- 
t!iing  like  $5  billion  a  year  in  income 
earned  by  investments  abroad,  you  would 
not  be  bringing  anything  back.  Ameri- 
cans are  not  going  to  try  to  make  money 
by  investing  abroad  if  their  combined 
U.S.  and  foreign  corporate  tax  is  75  per- 
cent, when  others  investing  in  the  foreign 
counti-y  are  only  paying  50  percent. 
My  impression  is  that  the  reason  many 
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people  in  the  labor  movement  want  the 
foreign  tax  credit  repealed  is  that  they 
feel  it  would  stop  American  investments 
abroad  and  liquidate  them,  and  I  think 
it  probably  would;  so  that  you  probably 
would  not  save  the  SI. 4.  In  the  long  run, 
you  would  wipe  out  American  invest- 
ments abroad. 

As  bad  as  our  balance-of-payments 
situation  is  now.  the  only  favorable  point 
is  that  we  are  bringing  back  something 
like  S5  billion  a  year  in  earnings  from 
investments  abroad.  We  would  lose  that 
in  the  long  run;  because  when  people 
have  to  pay  a  75-percent  tax  in  order  to 
earn  something  abroad— that  is  allowing 
just  a  deduction  for  the  taxes  they  pay 
abroad  at.  say.  a  50-percent  rate  rather 
than  a  credit.  This  causes  their  overall 
tax  rate  to  go  from  approximately  50 
percent  up  to  75  percent,  and  they  would 
not  invest  if  they  liave  that  kind  of  tax 
burden. 

So  by  wiping  out  American  earnings 
and  American  investments  abroad,  which 
I  think  would  happen  over  a  period  of 
time,  you  would  have  lost  $7.5  biUion  a 
year  to  the  Treasury,  and  you  would 
probably  ha\e  wiped  out  the  only  bright 
spot  we  h.ave  in  our  whole  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  situation. 

I  know  the  Senator  thinks  differently 
about  this,  but  I  think  we  can  agree  that 
tlie  one  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
keep  Americans  from  making  invest- 
ments abroad.  It  would  do  more,  it  would 
liquidate  the  investments  there  already. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  President— 10:15  at 
night — I  do  not  think  the  Senate  wants 
to  vote  for  an  amendment  that  is  going 
to  cost  the  Treasury  S6.1  billion,  with 
the  Governmen*  being  in  the  deficit  posi- 
tion it  is  in  now. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  matter  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  I  am 
clearing  the  air  on  what  the  Burke- 
Hartke  bill  is  about. 

Many  corporations  find  themselves  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage.  When  John 
Connally  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  still  a  Democrat.  I  asked  him  a 
very  simple  question  when  he  was  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee.  I  said: 

Under  the  present  tax  laws,  is  it  more  ad- 
vantageous to  build  a  plant  in  Indi.ina  or 
ill   India   or   any   foreign   country? 

He  replied: 

That  all  depend.s  on  the  circumstances. 

I  said : 

Explain   all   tiie  circumstances,  and   then 


tell  me  the  net  result. 

He  said: 

The  net  result  Ls  that  the  tax  law  give.s 
u  preference  to  buildUig  in  a  foreign  country. 

Tliat  preference  is  really  exactly  50 
percent  of  the  tax  liability,  because  under 
the  present  law,  the  foreign  tax  credit 
says  that  in  the  case  of  any  amouiit  of 
money  ycu  pay  to  a  foreign  government, 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  any  equivalent 
amount  to  your  domestic  government. 
That  means  thai  in  the  United  States  if 
you  have  a  complete  $100,000  tax  liability 
and  if  you  pay  $100,000  in  taxes  to 
France,  you  do  not  have  to  pay  anything 
on  what  you  earned  in  the  United  States. 
But  if  you  ^le  a  domestic  corporation 


and  you  had  $100,000  income  and  vou 
had  $100,000  worth  of  taxes  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  you  would  still  have  to 
pay  on  $50,000,  That  is  the  unfairne.ss. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  when  they  talk 
about  putting  a  tax  on  the  export  of 
grain,  and  the  only  increase  in  our  ex- 
ports in  the  month  of  May  was  in  food 
products,  and  when  we  look  at  imports 
and  see  that  we  reached  an  all-time 
high,  it  would  make  King  George  happy 
to  see  this  day,  because  he  wanted  to 
keep  the  United  States  an  agricultural 
country  and  give  England  all  the  manu- 
facturing. 

We  have  created  the  same  situation. 
The  manufacture  of  radios  and  electronic 
equipment  is  done  in  Japan  and  Taiwan 
and  soon  will  be  done  in  Communist 
China.  They  have  increased  the  wage 
rate  in  Taiwan  25  percent.  It  is  up  to  25 
cents  an  hour,  for  the  same  work  they 
used  to  pay  in  the  United  States  $2  and 
$3  an  hour.  The  jobs  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  satellite  business  are  being  shipped 
to  Japan,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. McDonnell-Douglas  shipped  all 
their  technical  information  to  Japan.  AH 
the  stuff  is  coming  in  from  Germany.  The 
dollar  keeps  on  going  down.  There  have 
been  two  official  devaluations  of  the  dol- 
lar, with  the  third  devaluation  coming 
and  gold  is  at  an  all  time  high.  We  sit 
serenely  around  and  watch  the  dissipa- 
tion of  American  industry. 

Mr.   President,   this  is  closing  a   tax 
loophole, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  reduction  is  going  to  apply 
to  all  corporations,  regardless  of  whether 
they  have  foreign  investments? 

Mr,  HARTKE.  It  applies  to  everything 
in  the  domestic  scene. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  are  we  going  to 
explain  it  to  the  personal  income  tax- 
payer, if  we  are  not  reducing  his?  The 
Senator  is  speculating  that  if  we  do  this, 
we  are  going  to  get  that.  If  we  do  not  get 
that,  look  at  what  will  have  been  done. 
The  taxes  of  a  corporation  would  have 
been  reduced  but  not  the  tax  of  an  in- 
dividual. How  does  the  Senator  justify 
that? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
amend  the  amendment  to  contain  that 
provision.  I  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
modify  his  own  amendment.  He  started 
this. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
give  that  $4.5  billion  to  individuals,  I 
will  be  glad  to  take  that  substitute. 

I  am  pointing  out  the  inequity  to  the 
domestic  corporation.  The  corporations 
and  manufacturers  are  paying  the  pen- 
alty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  hostile  to 
what  the  Senator  is  tiding  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  the  way  he  is  trying  to  do  it. 
I  have  to  go  home  and  explain  that  I 
have  reduced  the  taxes  of  a  corporation 
by  8  percent,  and  some  fellow  who  is  try- 
ing to  meet  the  cost  of  living  will  say, 
'•What  have  you  done  for  me?" 

What  am  I  going  to  say  to  him? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  You  say  simply  you  are 
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going  to  give  this  corporaticn  a  competi- 
tive equality  that  will  provide  jobs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  academic.  That 
is  not  bread  and  butter. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!   Vote! 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Very  well.  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  for  both  a  major 
tax  increase  and  a  tremendous  tax  reduc- 
tion. So  far  the  Senate  has  not  seen  fit 
to  add  amendments  to  this  bill  to  raise 
or  reduce  taxes.  I  think  it  is  wise. 

We  will  have  an  opiDortunity  to  con- 
.'.ider  matters  of  this  sort  in  connection 
with  the  trade  bill  whicli  the  House  pro- 
po.ses  to  get  to  us  by  the  Au^'ast  rece.'s. 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  tax  re- 
form bill.  Tiie.^e  measures  sliould  be  con- 
sidered on  sub.sequcnt  letrislation  on  lax 
bills.  I  hope  the  Senate  decides  that  we 
should  save  this  for  a  tax  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  I  move  that  the 
amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  lay  on  the  trble  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  putting  the  question]. 

The  motion  wa.^  aurccd  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
.sume  that  was  the  la^^t  amendment.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I 
ask  the  clerk  to  state. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  as.slstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enactinp  clau.'e 
and    in.-ert    in    lien    thereof   the    follow  in;j: 

That  section  101  of  the  Act  of  Octoher 
27,  1972,  providing,'  for  a  temporary  IncreaFe 
In  the  public  debt  limit  for  the  fi.scal  vear 
endinp  June  ,30.  197:j  (Pr.bUo  lav,-  92-59fi, 
is  amended  by  .striking  ont  "June  30.  1973" 
and  lnr,ertini;  in  lieu  thereof  November  30, 
1973". 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  strike 
out  everything  in  the  bill  except  the  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  debt  ceiling  which 
was  the  purpose  of  the  bill  in  the  first 
place.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  discuss 
it.  I  a,sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  prcixired  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  ai.'^istant  lepislalivc  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Soutli  Dakota  i  Mr. 
ABOfREZK',  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
•  Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy*  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  iMr.  Bidhn  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark >  are  nbscnt 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  S  nator  from 
Mississiijpi  (Mr.  Stennls-  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark  1  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Case  > .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldvvateri, 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
Weicker  I    are   necessarily   absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casei  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced  —yea.':  34, 
navs  57.  as  follows: 

[No.  2,50  Leg  ] 
YE.AS— 34 
Aikcu  Dole  Ppckwoocl 

-Alltn  Domenlcl  Roth 

Br.kor  Dominick  Saxbe 

Eiirilett  Easilaud  Scoti.  Pa. 

Beall  Fannin  Scoit,  Va. 

Bpllmon  Fong  Str.fford 

Bci.iuit  Griffin  Steveiis 

Crock  Gurney  Taft 

Buckley  Hansen  Thurmond 

Cook  Helms  Tower 

C'.Jti-n  Hriiska 

Curtis      .  McClure 

NAYS— 57 


Eavh 

Hnll:n'.rs 

Miiskie 

Eenlst-n 

Hiuldlc-ston 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hu.hes 

Nunn 

Brccke 

H\;mphrey 

Pasture 

Kurtlick 

liiouye 

Pearsua 

11-.  rr!. 

J..ckson 

Pell 

Hurry  F..  Jr 

Javits 

Percy 

Byni.  R.  .bcri  C.  Johnston 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Lr.n- 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Wat;nuson 

Ribicofi 

Clnirth 

M..iiffiekl 

Schwtikcr 

C'r;ii.!-;L..n 

M.ahuis 

Sp.irkman 

F.iJlc-tL.n 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

rrv.n 

McGee 

Symin;,tcn 

Fultri'-:ht 

McGovern 

TaIma(!^'e 

Clravcl 

Mclntvre 

Tunncv 

•I.trike 

Metcaif 

Wilhaiiis 

H^sk.-:i 

Moiiiiale 

Yount; 

Hutfifkl 

Montoya 

HalhaWay 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Ab(H;rc2k 

Clr.rk 

Kennedy 

BKirn 

Goklwater 

Steniiis 

Case 

Hart 

Wcicktr 

So  Mr.  Ben:,ftis  amendment  v.as  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amend;ncms  were  ordered  to  be 
cngrcssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  a 
Senator  in  charge  of  time  give  me  ex- 
actly 2  minutes  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Sen:;.tor  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
v.ant  to  say  for  the  record— not  that  I 
tlunk  It  i<  goin^  to  make  any  votc^ 
change— that  I  have  been  here  13  years, 
but  I  think  we  have  changed  the  debt 
limit  once  per  year  and  soinetnnos  three 
times  per  year.  It  is  like  being  in  a  mov- 
able foot  race — you  never  get  to  the  end 
01  the  line.  Every  time  you  get  to  the 
debt  limit,  you  extend  it  or  incrca.se  it. 
But  at  no  time  have  we  tried  to  stav 
v.ilhin  the  debt  liiViii  or  reduce  the  debt. 

'1  oiutht  we  liave  not  only  extended  the 
debt  limit,  but  incora.'^cd  it.  due  to  tiie 
acumen  of  this  great  botiyr-ln  acreiH- 
luj;  amendments,  m.ny  of  them  being 
pood  amendments,  but  .by  our  act  we 
liave  contradicted  what  we  are  trying  to 


do  in  enacting  a  debt  ceiling.  I  find  i*  to 
be  .somcihing  I  cannot  abide. 

Mr.  HANSKN.  Mr.  President.  I  wou:d 
like  to  expre:-s  my  concern  for  what  we 
have  done  here  today  co;icernin,T  this 
bill  to  extend  the  debt  limit  of  $465  bil- 
lion bevond  it.^  expiration  date  of  June 
30.  If  this  bill  is  not  pa.v^^ed  and  signed  bv 
the  Pre.Mdent  by  that  date,  the  author- 
i.^ed  debt  limit  will  revert  back  to  the 
permanent  level  of  S400  billion.  There- 
fore. becau,-;e  of  tiie  imports. nee  of  tiiis 
bill  to  the  stability  of  our  economv,  it 
h;?s  been  used  as  a  veliicle  for  attaching 
numerous  amendments  which  will  h.-ve 
10  be  accepted  by  the  President  due  to 
the  dire  necessity  of  this  bill. 

\Vc  should  stop,  however,  and  look  at 
;ust  what  we  are  doin;,^  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Finance  Committee  regard- 
ing thi.'^  legislation.  Secretary  Shultz  was 
once  again,  as  is  the  custom  whenever 
this  matter  is  debated,  cross-examined 
exten.-ively    con'^ernin-'    such    topics    as 
phi'.se  IV  economic  controls,  trade  leg- 
islfttion,  social  security  increases,  deficit 
spending  and  numerous  other  matters. 
At  that  time  he  was  a:  kcd  wliether  or  not 
we  should  just  do  away  with  the  nece.-sity 
lor   congres.sional   approval   of   further 
debt   extensions.   He   was   arrrecable   to 
.'iuch  a  suggestion.  It  would  be  a  dread- 
ful error  on  our  part,  however,  to  give  ui) 
this  authority  for  appro\ing  future  debt 
exten.Mons.  If  thi.s  were  tlie  case.  Con- 
fTess  could  po  on  appro;^riating  fur.ds 
which  the  Governiiient  does  not  have. 
S-rDsequentiy.  the  Treasury  would  have 
tiie  authority  to  L-sue  as  mu.h  debt  a'? 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  moncv  to 
pay  the  bills  Congress  had  approved.  It 
would  be  a  vicious  circle,  and  the  debt 
issued  could  consequently  only  be  limited 
thrcu.^h  approiMiate  congre-Monal  action 
to  limit  spcndin?.   Hopelully.   Conuro-^s 
Avil!  take  action  in  the  future  to  revise  its 
appropriation.-  procedures  so  that  prior- 
ities for  expenditures  arc  e-tablished  and 
ajjjM-opriaticns  arc  limited  to  the  reve- 
nues .available  for  expenditure.  But  until 
that  l;me.  tliis  congressional  approval  of 
debt  limit  extensions  is  our  only  means 
of  actually  controlliiig  overall  expendi- 
tures. 

V/hen  the  House  considered  tliis  same 
measure,  instead  of  extending  the  debt 
lim.it  to  S485  billion  through  June  30. 
1974.  as  the  administration  had  re- 
quested, it  voted  only  to  extend  the  pres- 
ent debt  limit  of  S465  billion  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  montii.-:.  By  doing  so,  it  v,as  the 
oi^inion  of  the  House  Vv'ays  and  Means 
CG;n.'nittee,  tliat  Government  s'.-endiii'^ 
v.-i.uld  be  controlled.  The  Senate  Finance 
Co?nmittee  agreed  with  this  rcas&nini;. 
The  committee  report  states: 

Alier  curefully  weighing  all  of  these  con- 
fidcr.ttions.  the  committee  concluded  that 
Its  most  prncieiu  course  was  to  extend  the 
present  J465  billion  public  debt  limit.uion 
thrisu^h  Noi  ember  30  of  this  year.  The  com- 
mittee believes  ih.it  the  present  limitation 
providis  the  ^uiministr.uion  with  sufficient 
margin  to  meet  financing  needs  during  this 
i'eiicKi  and  that  later  in  this  ses^ion  Congre^.s 
will  bo  in  a  bcuer  position  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriate limitation  for  the  lemainder  cf  the 
fiscal  year. 

As  it  stands  now.  the  Treasury  is  goiiig 
to  ha\e  to  carefully  judre  its  spending  m 
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order  to  stay  within  the  limitations  of 
tins  debt  ceiling. 

But.  today  we  have  approved  numerous 
cammittce  amendment.s  which  will  in- 
crease spending  this  next  fiscal  year  by 
approximately  S606  million.  That  is  the 
committee  estimate,  rxcludin:--,  the  $3.2 
billion  additional  expenditures  for  the 
increased  social  security  benefits.  The 
figures  I  received  today  from  HEW  as 
to  the  additional  cost  of  these  amend- 
ir.cnts  were  somewhat  higher. 

We  have  al.<o  adopted  an  expenditure 
ceiling  01  S2G8.7  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  imposed  strint^ent  controls  on 
liic  future  impoundment  of  funds.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  debt  ceiling  it.-^elf  is  the  overrid- 
ing law  governing  Federal  expenditures. 
The  President  cannot  authorize  expendi- 
tures v.hich  will  cause  this  ceiling  to  be 
exceeded.  To  do  so  would  be  unlawful. 

As  I  sec  it.  we  hive  acted  irrespon.sibly. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  imposed  two 
ceilings— the  debt  limit  itself  as  well  as 
an  overall  .'pending  limitatinn  for  this 
coming  fiscal  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  authorized  the  spending  of  mil- 
lions of  additional  dollars.  Therefore,  m 
order  to  maintain  the  two  restrictions 
imposed,  the  President  v.ill  have  no 
choice  but  to  impound  f  mids. 

I  am  concerned  about  th.e  actions  we 
have  taken  here  tod.iy.  Once  again  I  am 
torn  between  two  deci  ions.  The  b;;sic 
bill  is  of  great  importance  to  the  con- 
tinued ability  of  our  country  to  pay  its 
bili,>.  Secreiary  Shullz  estimiilcd  that  if 
this  bill  is  not  p?s>ed  cr  if  it  is  vetoed 
by  the  Pre.-ident.  this  country  will  be  able 
to  continue  paying  its  bills  for  about  1 
week.  If  additional  receives  are  u.scd.  we 
might  l.Tst  a  ".eck  and  a  h:if.  This  is  a 
grave  situation. 

At  the  ':  me  tune  v.e  h.^ve  added  so 
many  nongermane  amendments  to  this 
bill  that  I  he.  litate  to  vote  for  the  total 
package.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
I  symi)athize  with  many  of  the  amend- 
ments considered  by  the  Fimuicc  Com- 
mittee and  voted  on  today.  The  poor  peo- 
ple and  those  on  fixed  incomes  are  among 
iho.'^e  Inrdest  hit  by  inflation.  Tliis  is 
true.  But  by  allocating  more  money  to 
certain  .scL'ments  of  our  society,  we  will 
be  taking  funds  away  from  other  types 
o:  expenditures.  In  other  words,  we  are 
inviting  the  President  to  cstabli.'^h  our 
spending  priorities  in  order  to  stay  with- 
in the  spendin-'  and  debt  ceilings  we  have 
e^tabli-hed. 

Alter  con  idering  all  of  the  alterna- 
tives, tl-icreiore,  I  have  decided  to  support 
this  bill  only  becnu.se  of  the  devastating 
effects  th?  failure  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion would  have  on  our  country. 

Our  only  hope  now  appears  to  lie  with 
the  r<itionalc  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
Icrence. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pic>ident.  I  yield  back 
the  renuunder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEWETT.  Mr.  Pi  evident.  I  yield 
ijack  my  time. 

The  PRE.SIDIN'G  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
fiue'-tion  is  on  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  cl'-rk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistanl  Ic-islativc  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  All  those  young  men  who  went 
down  and  voted  at  the  desk  out  of  turn 
caused  some  of  us  old  fellows  to  miss  our 
names,  so  we  have  to  wait  until  the  names 
are  all  called.  I  do  not  think  that  is  nice. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Aboupezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan <Mr.  Hart>.  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bideni  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  are 
absent  on  oiTicial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi'^.sis.^ippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  ab.sent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annomice  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  lov.-a  (Mr. 
CL.AnKi  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case*, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
v.-ATrK  ( .  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  Weickeri  are  necessarilv  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

[No.  251  Leg.) 
TEAS— 72 


Aifcrn 

Ei.ktr 

B.tvh 

Bt-all 

Bennett 

E»  iitsen 

Bible 

B.-woke 

Bnrdick 

Bvrd. 

Hurry  F..  Jr. 


Haskell 

Hathaway 

HoUinys 

Hni=ka 

Hiidcllpston 

Hu'-rlips 

Humphrey 

Iiiouye 

Jack.son 

J;ivit.s 

Johnston 


Byrd,  Hubert  C.  Long 

C.  nnon  Mn"iiufon 

Church  Mansfield 

Ci-anston  Mathiaa 

Curtis  McClellaa 

Dole  McGee 

Enirleton  McGovcru 

E.titland  Mclntyrc 

Fon;  Mftcalf 

Fulbriaht  Mondale 

Gravel  Mcntoya 

Guruey  Moss 

Hinisea  Mxiskie 

Hurllie  Nelson 


Nil  nil 

Packvvoocl 

Paste  re 

Pearsou 

Pell 

Percy 

Fro.xmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Sa.icbe 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

S>-mlngtou 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tiinney 

Williams 

Young 


Alien 

EarLltlt 

Bellmou 

Brock 

Buckley 

Chiles 

Cook 


Abonrezk 

BUIen 

Case 


NATS— 19 

Crjtton  Helms 

Domcnic4  McClure 

Dominlck  Scott.  Va. 

Ervin  Thurmond 

Fannin  Tower 
Grimn 
Hatncld 

NOT  VOTIXG-  9 

Clark  Kennedy 

Goldwat'T  Stennis 

Hart  Welcker 


Co  the  bill  (H.R.  8410)   was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
s^ri's  of  motions.  I  move  to  reconsider 
th--  vote  Ijy  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

rn-.  HARTKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Th"  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a'M'ced  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mv.  Pit  "ident.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consrnt  that  in  the  entirossment 
of  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  the 
Sf  cretai-y  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 


make  all  necessary  technical  and  clerical 
changes  and  corrections,  including  cor- 
rections in  section,  subsection,  and  so 
forth,  designations  and  cross-references 
theicto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  to 
th-  bill  H.R.  8410  and  ask  for  a  con- 
fer, ncc  th-rcon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorizid  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
th;-  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gk.weli  appoaited 
Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mi-.  Curtis,  i  ncl 
Mr.  Fannin  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COIMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
winch  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  or  Receipts  and  DisBintsEMENTS  Pl.i- 

T.MNING  TO  THE   DlS."OSAL   OF  SunPLUS   MlLI- 

TAiY-  Supplies 

A  letter  from  the  Assi.stam  Stcreiaiy  of  De- 
fouse.  transmitting,  pur.suanl  lo  law,  a  rejiort 
of  receipts  and  dibbur.semeiUs  pertuinini;  to 
the  disposal  of  surplus  military  .supplies, 
eciuipmeut.  and  material,  and  for  expenses 
involving  the  proUuc'ion  of  lumber  and 
limber  products,  for  the  third  quarter,  fiscal 
year  1973  ( with  an  accompanying  report  i .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Coninuttce  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
THE  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  .Secretary  of  tlie 
Air  Force,  transmiitii.g  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  sectlo!i  837C  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  promotion 
of  a  reserve  commisbioned  oKicer  to  a  reserve 
tirade  equivalent  to  the  highest  grade  sali.s- 
factorily  held  while  on  active  duty  upon 
transfer  from  acti\ e  duty  to  a  re-i'-rvc  statu.^ 
I  with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
RnpoRT  OF  National  Railroad  P.\sse.ncer 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President.  Pubiic 
and  Gcernnient  Alfairs.  National  Railroad 
Fassengcr  Corporation  (Amtrak),  transmit- 
ting. pur.-,uant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Cor- 
poration, lor  the  month  of  May,  1973  (with 
an  accompa>iying  report).  Referred  lo  tlie 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Rrror.T  of  U.S.  En-vironmlnt^:,  Pp.otixtion 
.\<:,\-y.vY 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adniiiii,-,tralor, 
U  s  En\ironmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  u  report  relating  to 
water  pollution  control  iwJili  an  accompany- 
ing report  I.  Referred  lo  (lie  Committee  on 
Public  \Voil-::s. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 
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By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State    Mayors    Association,    relating    to    the 
railways  of  the  Nation.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Mayors  Association,  relating  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  prohibiting 
the  involvement  of  American  military  forces 
in  or  over  North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
or  Cambodia,  without  prior  authorization 
from  Congress.  Ordered  to  lie  on   the  table. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES'— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITT  EE  i  S.  REPT, 
NO.  93-258) 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  256.  section  7, 
92d  Congress,  second  session,  entitleci 
"Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures",  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Fure.strv,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreeinent 
Act  of  1937,  so  as  to  authorize  certain  grape- 
fruit marketing  orders  which  provide  for  an 
assessment  against  handlers  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  a  marketing  promotion  program 
to  also  provide  for  a  credit  against  such 
assessment  in  the  case  of  handlers  who  ex- 
pand directly  for  marketing  promotion 
(Rept.  No.  93-256). 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1328.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Tramportation  to  make  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  high-speed  ground 
transportation  system  between  the  cities  of 
Sacramento.  San  Francisco.  Fresno  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego  in  the  State  of'  Cali- 
fornia (Rept.  No.  93-257.) 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

HR^  7670.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce (Rept.  No.  93-259). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  1794.  A  bill  to  amend  section  308  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
disbursing  officer,  deputy  disbursing  officer 
and  certifying  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  (Rept.  No,  93- 
260 ) ; 

S.  1795.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Public 
Pr  nter  to  adopt  an  official  Government 
Printing  Office  seal,  and  to  designate  em- 
ployees to  administer  oaths  (Rept.  No.  93- 
261 ) ; 

S.  1802.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  au- 
thority of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print ine 
(Rept.  No.  93-262)  ; 

S.  1904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1950  (64  Stat.  411),  to  provide  salary 
increases  for  members  of  the  police  force  of 
the  Library  of  Congress   (Rept.  No.  93-263) 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  ce-tain  laws  relating  to 
the  payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  savine 
deposits  (Rept.  No.  93-264) 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  wi»h  an 
amendment: 

S.  1884.  A  bill  to  permit  national  banks  to 

(rS.  No.  93'265k'""'''     "'"''    -^P°-"°- 
By   Mr^  PERCY,    from   the   Committee   on 

foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment- 

S.   1972.  A  bill   to  authorize  supplemental 

fiscal  year  1973  appropriations  for  Radio  Free 

Eumpe    and   Radio    Liberty    ,Rept.    No.    93- 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  e.xecutive  session,  the  following 
fa\orable  reports  of  nominations  were 

submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

John  W.  Barnum,  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  abA-e  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  reconSnendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  lo  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 


poses.  Referred   to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  2086.  A  bill  to  require  that  all  political 
contributions  of  money  in  excess  of  $50  lo  or 
for  the  benefit  of  candidates  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal  office 
be  made  by  bank  check  drawn  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  person  making  the  contribution, 
or  be  accompanied  by  the  name,  address,  and 
social  security  number  of  the  contributor- 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr    HARTKE: 

S.  2087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tlie 
United  Stales  Code  relating  to  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  loan  guaranty  program  for  vet- 
erans. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S  2088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Kwang 
Ho  Kim.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  A  COM- 
MITTEE TO  FILE  ITS  REPORT  ON 
S.356 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
have  until  midnight,  Thursday,  June  28, 
1973,  to  file  the  report  on  S.  356,  a  bill  to 
provide  disclosure  standards  for  written 
consumer  product  warranties  against  de- 
fect or  malfunction:  to  define  Federal 
content  standards  for  such  warranties: 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  in  order  to  improve  its  consumer  pro- 
tection activities:  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  follo'wing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  mianimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   NUNN    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Talm.^dce)  : 
S.   2081.   A   bill   to   amend   title   IV  of   the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  method  of 
enforcing  the  support  obligations  of  parents 
of  children  who  are  receiving  assistance  un- 
der such   title,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred lo  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S    2082.  A  bill  to  divorce  the  businesses  of 
production,    refining,    and    transporting    of 
petroleum  products  from  that  of  marketing 
petroleum   products.   Referred    to   the   Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2083.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Foreign  Assist- 
ance  Act  of   1961.  as  amended.  Referred    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing  Act    to   prohibit   discrimination    on   ac- 
count of  sex  or  marital  status.   Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Atlairs. 

By  Mr   RANDOLPH: 
S.  2085.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for   the   President's  Committee   on   Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  and  for  other  pur- 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NUNN  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Talmadge  >  : 
S.  2081.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
method  of  enforcing  the  support  obliga- 
tions of  parent*  of  children  who  are  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

CHILD   St  PPORT  .^ND  ESTABLISH ;.IENT  OF 
PATERNITY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  was  desitjned  by  Congress  with 
the  very  noble  goal  of  helping  children. 
It  was  not  intended  to  replace  the  father 
as  the  prir.cipal  source  of  suoport  for  his 
children.  Yet  this  is  largely  what  has 
happened. 

THE    PROBLEM 

Aid  to  fanrilies  with  dependent  chil- 
dren—AFDC— offers    welfare    payments 
to  families  in  which  the  father  is  dead, 
absent,  disabled  or,  at  the  State's  option, 
unemployed.  Although  the  rolls  with  re- 
spect  to  all   these  categories  have   iii- 
creased  over  the  years,  it  is  in  those  fam- 
ilies in  which  the  father  is  "absent  from 
the   home"   that   the   most   substantial 
growth   has  occurred.  In  1967.  3.5  mil- 
lion persons  were  receiving  AFE>C.  be- 
cause the  father  was  ab.sent   from  the 
home:  by  the  end  of  1971  that  figure  had 
grown  to  8.1  million.  Thus,  in  just  those 
4  years,  families  with  absent  fathers  con- 
tributed more  than  4.5  million  additional 
recipients  to  the  AFDC  rolls.  Based  on 
the  finding  irr  a  1971  study,  of  the  8  mil- 
lion recipients  in  families  with  an  absent 
father,  over  3  million  today  are  foimd  in 
families  where  the  father  is  not  married 
to  the  mother. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
is  designed  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
developed  through  the  research  and 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  I.  as  the  author  of  this  bill. 
am  particularly  grateful  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  Senator  Talmadge.  and  the  other 
members  and  staff  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

PRFSLNT    LAW 

The  Congress  has  long  been  aware  of 
Uie  impact  of  deserting  fathers  on  the 
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rapid  and  uncontrolled  growth  of  fam- 
ilies on  AFDC.  As  early  as  1950.  it  pro- 
vided for  the  prompt  notice  to  law  en- 
forcement ofHcials  of  the  furnishing  of 
AFDC  with  respect  to  a  child  that  had 
been  deserted  or  abandoned. 

In  1967.  the  Congies.s  adopted  what 
should  and  could  have  been  an  effective 
program  of  enforcement  of  child  support 
and  determination  of  paternity.  The 
1967  Social  Ser unty  Amendments  require 
that  the  State  welfare  agency  establish 
a  separate,  identifiable  unit  whose  pur- 
pose would  be  to  undertake  to  establish 
the  paternity  of  each  child  receiving 
welfare  who  was  born  out  of  wedlock, 
and  to  secure  support  for  him.  The  wel- 
fare agency  is  also  required  to  secure 
support  from  the  deserting  parents  by 
utilizing  reciprocal  arrangements  with 
other  States  and  by  entering  into  coop- 
erative arrangcment.s  with  the  courts 
and  with  law  enforcement  otficials.  Ac- 
cess is  authorized  to  social  seauity  and 
to  Internal  Revenue  Service  records  for 
data  to  locate  deserting  parents.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  provisions  of  pres- 
ent law  has  been  severely  weakened, 
however,  by  indifferent  administration. 

r-MIt-RE   TO   ENFORCE   CItllD   .-;I-F  rt'RT 

Certain  myths  have  grown  up  about 
the  difficulty  of  locating  ab.5ent  parents 
and  their  inability  to  provide  support 
when  located.  A  1971  research  report  dis- 
putes these  myths  about  abent  fathers 
that  inhibit  enforcement  of  support  ob- 
ligations. The  fathers,  the  researchers 
report  : 

Huve  not  disapperxred.  Usualiy  they  wer«» 
living  m  the  same  county  as  their  children. 
They  are  not.  .^npportin'.;  miny  other  chil- 
dren. Ninety-two  portent  of  the  non.support- 
nig  fathers  had  a  toial  oi  three  or  fewer 
cliildreu. 

The  rcsearch'^rs  point  out  that  seme 
of  the  fathers  were  quite  well  off.  and 
their  families  had  applied  for  welfare 
becau.se  of  insufficient  mechani.sms  for 
enforcement  of  oblittations  to  support. 
Many  of  the  fathers  involved  were  suc- 
cessful doctors  and  lawyers. 

In  its  March  13.  1972.  study  of  current 
child  support  programs  in  four  States, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  noted 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  not  monitored  the 
Stai'  child  support  enforcement  ac- 
tivities and  had  not  required  the  States 
to  report  on  the  statas  or  progress  of  the 
activities.  Con.sequently.  HEW  regional 
offices  did  not  have  information  on  the 
number  of  ab.sent  parents  or  amoimt  of 
child  support  collections  involved,  or  the 
progress  and  problems  being  experienced 
by  the  States  in  collecting  child  support. 
Also.  HEW  regional  offiials  have  not  em- 
pha.Mzed  cliild  support  collection  activi- 
ties within  the  total  welfare  program. 

Mr.  President,  tof'ay  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  largely  incorporating  the  principal 
provisions  of  legislation  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  last  year  with  re- 
spect to  child  support  and  establishment 
of  paternity.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  unfinished  business  of  welfare 
reform. 

My  bill  adopts  a  three-pronged  ap- 
proach to  insure  that  wherever  possible. 


parental  .support— not  Government  wel- 
fare payments— will  be  supplied  to  AFDC 
children  who  have  been  deserted.  Each 
element  is  equally  important  if  a  truly 
meaningful  program  is  to  be  established. 
First,  the  father  has  to  be  located.  To 
help  find  him.  the  bill  provides  for  effec- 
tive programs  of  location,  particularly 
within  the  State,  since  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  great  majority  of  absent  fathers 
never  leave  their  home  State.  For  the 
more  difficult  cases  and  the  cases  where 
the  father  has  fled  to  other  juri.^^dic- 
tions,  tracing  the  parent  will  be  facili- 
tated through  the  expanded  u^c  of  Fed- 
eral records. 

Second,  when  paternity  is  in  question. 
t)ie  bill  requires  that  paternity  be  estab- 
lished and  that  St.itcs  have  effective  pro- 
.gr:tm.-.  to  this  end.  My  bill  includes  strong 
incen.tives  for  the  St'Ues  ti  tnke  '.vhntcvfr 
steps  are  necessary  including  changes  In 
their  paternity  statutes  to  establish  eaec- 
tive  procedures  for  determining  pater- 
nity. In  addition,  the  bill  would  b'.:ck  up 
this  requirement  by  making  Federal 
blood-typing  laboratories  available  to 
State  courts  which  could  supply  scientific 
evidence  for  such  proceedings. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  that  the  States 
and  localities  initiate  effective  systems  of 
support  collection  against  deserting  par- 
ents. To  provide  a  systematic  method  to 
obtain  child  support,  the  bill  requires 
that  an  abandoned  mother  assign  her 
support  rights  to  the  Government  and 
cooperate  in  the  enforcement  process  as 
conditions  of  AFDC  ehgibility. 

This  is  the  three-pronged  proposal — 
location,  establishment  of  paternity,  and 
enforcement  of  the  support  obligation. 
The  results  anticipated  are  also  three- 
fold It  will  help  reduce  the  welfare  rolls 
both  in  numbers  of  recipients  and  the 
amounts  of  expenditures  by  having  the 
parents  rather  than  the  taxpayers  bear 
tiie  burden  of  supporting  their  children. 
It  should  be  an  affirmative  force  in  pre- 
venting family  breakup,  since,  with  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  support 
collection  and  location  .system,  fathers 
will  be  deterred  from  deserting  their 
families  to  v. elfare  and  children  will  be 
spared  the  traumatic  effects  of  familv 
breakup.  It  affirms  the  fundamental 
principles  that  all  children  have  the  right 
to  know  who  their  parents  are.  to  support 
by  their  parents,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
other  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
ba.sed  on  this  relationship. 

Df  S^P.IPTION     OF     PILL 

Since  most  States  have  not  imple- 
mented the  present  law  relating  to  child 
support  and  establishment  of  paternity 
in  a  meaningful  way.  I  am  proposing  new 
and  stronger  legislative  action  in  this 
area  which  will  create  a  mechanism  un- 
der tlie  .attorney  General  to  both  encour- 
age and  require  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  avail- 
able to  families,  generally,  regardless  of 
welfare  status,  to  prevent  all  those  who 
are  victimized  by  deserting  fathers  from 
becoming  pathetic  applicants  for  public 
a.ssistance. 

ASSIGNME.N'T     OF     SI'PPORT     PAYMFNTS 

The  bill  requires  that  a  mother,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  welfare,  assign 
her  right  to  support  payments  to  the 


Government  and  requires  her  to  cooper- 
ate in  identifying  and  locating  the  father 
and  in  securing  support  payments  from 
him. 

The  assignment  of  family  sui^port 
rights  would  initially  be  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  would  constitute  an  ob- 
ligation owed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
absent  parent.  However,  the  Attorney 
General  would  delegate  the  enforcement 
of  the  support  obligations  assigned  to  him 
to  tho.se  States  which  he  finds  to  have 
efficient  and  effective  programs  of  estab- 
lishing paternity  and  enforcing  child 
support. 

The  Attorney  General  would  also  be 
authorized  to  delegate  the  enforcement 
of  support  obligations  to  political  sub- 
di\i>:ons  which  have  effective  programs, 
even  though  the  State  as  a  whole  does 
not. 

If  thj  Attorney  General  retains  the 
as.,igned  support  rights,  they  could  be  en- 
forced by  Federal  attorneys  in  either 
State  or  Federal  courts.  The  bill  would 
provide  that  GEO  lawyers  would  be  made 
available  to  assist  Ju.3tice  Department 
attorneys  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibility. 

The  Attorney  General,  whether  acting 
on  his  ov.n  behalf  or  at  the  request  of  a 
State  or  local  subdivision,  may  make 
certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  collection  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  the  amount  of  the 
obligation  owed. 

Where  the  Federal  Government  re- 
tains the  assigned  support  rights,  because 
there  is  no  effective  program  in  the  State 
or  political  subdivision,  the  full  amount 
of  moneys  collected  would  be  retained  by 
the  Federal  Government  after  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  the  family— as  determined 
under  a  court  order— have  been  met. 
Moreover.  Federal  AFDC  payments  to  the 
State  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by 
which  these  collections  of  support  de- 
crea.se  the  State's  welfare  costs. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  in  States 
which  do  have  effective  programs,  the 
Federal  share  for  State  expenses  under 
such  programs  would  be  increased  from 
50  to  75  percent. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  would,  in  effect,  have  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  25  percent  of  any  Federal 
cost.s — other  than  blood-typing  tests— 
inctirred  to  aid  the  States  and  localities 
in  their  support  collection  and  deter- 
mination of  paternity  efforts. 

The  January  1974  efTective  date  means 
that  of  necessity  the  Attoniey  General 
will  have  to  provisionally  approve  the 
existing  support  coUectlon  programs 
whose  effectiveness  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly studied.  These  studies,  however, 
will  be  pursued  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible and  determinations  of  effectiveness 
should  not  be  unduly  delayed. 

lOCAIING    A    DtSEHTING    PARENT:    ACCESS   TO 
RECORDS 

The  bill  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  establish  a  parent  locator  service 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
will  make  available  the  most  recent  ad- 
dress and  place  of  employment  that  can 
be  obtained  from  Justice  Department 
files  or  any  other  Federal  agency,  or  of 
any  State.  Priority  in  requests  will  be 
given   to   lociUing  deserting   fathers  of 
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families  on  welfare.  But  this  service 
would  also  be  available  on  a  fee  basis  for 
locating  other  deserting  fathers. 

As  a  further  aid  in  location  efforts,  the 
bill  provides  a  clarification  of  existing 
AFDC  law  restricting  the  use  and  dis- 
closure of  information.  This  provision  in 
current  law  was  designed  to  prevent 
harassment  of  welfare  recipients.  The 
bill  makes  it  clear  that  this  requirement 
may  not  be  used  to  prevent  a  court,  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  tax  authority,  law  en- 
forcement officer,  legislative  body,  or 
other  public  official  from  obtaining  in- 
formation required  in  connection  with 
his  official  duties  such  as  obtaining  sup- 
port payments  or  prosecuting  fraud  or 
other  criminal  or  civil  violations. 

JNCEMTIVES  FOR  LOCALITIES  TO  COLLECT  SUFPORT 
PAYMENTS 

As  imder  present  law.  when  a  State 
or  locahty  collects  support  payments 
owed  by  a  father,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be,  reimbursed  for  its  share 
of  the  cost  of  welfare  payments  to  the 
family  of  the  father. 

As  an  incentive  for  the  development 
of  effective  support  programs,  however, 
the  bill  provides  that  out  of  the  Federal 
share,  a  total  of  25  percent  of  the  amotmt 
collected  by  the  political  subdivisions 
carrying  out  the  actual  location,  collec- 
tion, and  determination  of  paternity  pro- 
cedures will  be  distributed  to  them. 

CIVIL  ACTIO.N-   TO   OBT.AIN   SUPPORT  PAY.MENTS 

States  can  enforce  the  assigned  sup- 
port rights  through  applicable  judicial 
and  administrative  arrangements.  Also, 
as  agents  of  the  Federal  Government, 
they  would  be  able  to  utilize,  through  the 
Attorney  General,  all  the  enforcement 
and  collection  mechanisms  available  to 
the  Federal  Government,  including  the 
use  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  col- 
lection procedures.  However,  States  must 
be  diligent  in  enforcing  support  rights, 
and  they  will  have  to  make  reasonable 
efforts  in  utilizing  their  own  collection 
mechanisms  before  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral collection  facilities  would  be  au- 
thorized. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  COLLECTIONS 

Forty  percent  of  the  first  $50  of  any 
support  collected  in  a  month  will  go  to 
the  family  without  causing  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  AFDC  payment.  The  re- 
mainder will  be  used  to  offset  or  reduce 
the  AFDC  payment  to  the  family  for  the 
month.  If  the  support  payment  is  suffi- 
cient to  entirely  offset  the  family's  AFDC 
eligibility  for  the  month,  the  entire  sup- 
port payment  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
family's  support  needs  under  a  court 
order  will  go  to  the  family  and  any  ex- 
cess would  be  divided,  in  accordance 
•with  the  matching  formula,  between  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
pay past  assistance. 

OBLIGATION    OF    DESERTING    PARENT   TO 
FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Under  the  bill,  the  support  rights  as- 
signed to  the  Federal  Government  con- 
stitute an  obligation  of  the  absent  parent 
to  the  United  States.  The  obligation 
would  generally  be  the  amount  of  sup- 
port specified  in  a  court  order.  In  the 
absence  of  a  court  order,  the  obligation 
would  be  based  on  the  lesser  of  the  wel- 


fare assistance  paid  the  family,  or  50  per- 
cent of  the  absent  spouse's  income — but 
not  less  than  $50  a  month.  Any  support 
payments  made  would  reduce  his  obli- 
gation. The  unpaid  part  of  the  obligation 
would  accrue  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 
percent. 

All  or  part  of  the  obligation  to  the 
Federal  Government  might  be  suspended 
or  forgiven  by  the  Attorney  General 
upon  a  finding  of  good  cause. 

desertion:   crimi.nal  offense 

The  bill  provides  Federal  criminal 
penalties  for  an  absent  parent  who  has 
not  fulfilled  his  obligation  to  support  an 
AFDC  family.  His  obligation  to  support 
would  be  determined  by  applying  State 
law.  The  sanctions  for  failure  to  support 
could  include  a  penalty  of  50  percent  of 
the  amount  owned  or  a  fine  of  up  to 
SI. 000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year, 
or  a  combination  of  these.  This  Federal 
statute  would  not  supersede  State.  ci\il, 
or  criminal  laws  concerning  nonsup- 
port. 

determining  paternity 

I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  extent 
to  wliich  the  dependency  on  AFDC  is  a 
result  of  the  increasing  nimiber  of  chil- 
dren for  whom  parental  support  is  not 
being  provided  because  the  identity  of 
Xhe  father  has  not  been  determined"  An 
AFDC  child  has  a  right  to  have  its  pa- 
ternity ascertained  in  a  fair  and  efficient 
manner  even  though  this  may,  in  some 
cases,  conflict  with  what  a  social  worker 
may  consider  the  mother's  short-term 
interests.  The  child's  right  to  support 
and  inheritance,  and  simply  to  know 
who  his  father  is.  however,  deserves  the 
high  social  priority  and  the  bill  recog- 
nizes the  interest  primarily  at  stake  in 
the  paternity  action  to  be  that  of  the 
child  who  cannot  act  on  his  own  behalf. 
cooper.^tion  of  mother 

My  bill  recognizes  that  one  of  the  most 
essential  factors  in  obtaining  support 
from  the  father  has  to  be  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  mother.  Accordingly  the  bill 
makes  it  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
AFDC  that  she  cooperate  in  identifying 
the  father  and  obtaining  support.  More 
importantly,  however,  the  bill  makes  it 
in  her  interest  to  cooperate  by  as.suring 
that  she  will  always  be  better  off  if  sup- 
port payments  are  made.  Under  current 
law.  a  woman  has  no  incentive  to  help 
the  Welfare  Department  get  support 
from  the  father,  because  any  support 
payment  simply  reduces  the  AFDC  pay- 
ment dollar-for-dollar.  Under  my  bill, 
this  situation  would  be  changed.  Forty 
percent  of  the  first  S50  of  the  support 
payments  collected  each  month  would 
not  reduce  the  AFDC  grant,  but  would 
rather  stay  with  the  family. 

blood  grouping  laboratories 

There  is  much  evidence  to  indicate 
that  expertly  conducted  blood  tests  can 
be  of  much  value  to  juries  in  determining 
paternity.  Not  onJy  can  an  individual  be 
excluded  from  possibility  as  a  father 
on  the  basis  of  blood  test.s.  but  also 
through  sophisticated  blood  tests  and 
expert  testimony,  the  probability  of  his 
being  the  father  can  be  computed  and 
where  permitted  by  law  considered  along 
with  other  evidence  by  the  jury. 


The  Uniform  Act  on  Blood  Tests  would 
allow  blood  typing  evidence  to  be  estab- 
lished even  if  an  exclusion  is  not  estab- 
lished. I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  i.ill 
does  not  seek  to  change  the  court's  rules 
of  evidence,  but  it  will  make  proper  test- 
ing facilities  available  to  the  courts  to  the 
extent  that  blood  tests  are  admissible 
evidence. 

Blood  grouping  tests  must  be  con- 
ducted expertly  in  order  to  avoid  error: 
but  the  possibility  of  error  can  be  all  but 
eliminated  if  appropriate  procedures  are 
followed  by  experts.  However,  sufficient 
facilities  to  perform  expert  blood  typing 
arc  not  currently  available  to  the  courts. 
Therefore,  the  bill  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare be  authorized  and  directed  to  es- 
tablish or  arrange  for  regional  labora- 
tories that  can  jaerform  this  highly 
.sophisticated  blood  typing  work. 

The  .'services  of  the  laboratories  with 
respect  to  any  paternity  proceeding 
would  be  provided  to  courts  and  govern- 
mental collection  agencies  without  cost 
with  respect  to  any  paternity  proceed- 
ing. 

LEADFRSIIIP    ROLE    OF    JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT 

The  Attorney  General  would  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  overall  di- 
rection and  operation  of  the  programs  e.-- 
tablished  by  this  bill.  He  will  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  the  State  and  local  pro- 
grams and  based  on  this  assessment  will 
determine  which  level  of  government  v.ill 
carry  out  these  activities.  To  coordinate 
and  lead  efforts  to  obtain  child  support 
payments,  the  bill  would  require  eacir 
U.S.  attorney  to  designate  an  assistant 
who  would  assist  and  maintain  liaison 
with  the  States  in  their  .-support  collec- 
tion efforts  and  would  undertake  Federal 
action  as  necessary.  The  bill  would  :c- 
quirc  the  St;ites  and  political  subdivisions 
to  keep  full  records  of  their  collections 
and  disbursements  and  to  provide  such 
other  information  as  will  enable  the  At- 
torney General  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  their  programs. 

W  iGES    of    federal    EMPLOYEES 

At  present  time,  the  pay  of  Federal  em- 
plcyces  IS  not  subject  to  attachment  for 
puipose  of  enforcing  court  orders,  in- 
cluding orders  for  child  support  or  ali- 
mony. The  bill  would  specifically  provide 
that  the  waucs  of  Federal  employees, 
including  military  personnel,  would  be 
subject  to  garnishment  or  other  legal 
process  in  support  and  alimony  cases 
whether  or  not  the  family  in  question  is 
on  the  welfare  rolls.  In  addition,  annui- 
ties and  other  payments  under  Federal 
programs  in  which  entitlement  is  based 
on  employment  would  also  be  subject  to 
attachment  for  support  and  alimony  pay- 
ments. This  provision  would  also  take 
precedence  over  provisions  in  various  so- 
cial insurance  or  retirement  statutes 
which  prohibit  attachment,  garnishment. 
or  other  legal  process. 

CHILD    SUPPtiRT    SERVICES    FOR    FAMILIES    NOT 
ON    WELFARE 

All  of  the  bill's  child  support  and  pa- 
ternity determination  services  would  also 
be  available  to  nonwelfare  families.  The 
Attorney  General — or  his  State  or  local 
delegate— would  impose  an  application 
fee  for  such  services  and  any  cost^  in  ex- 
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cess  of  this  fee  would  be  paid  by  the  in- 
dAiciu.il  lequesting  the  services  by  deduc- 
tum  Horn  the  amount  of  any  recovei-y 

I'lndc. 

C  dSIS    and    BiNEFITS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convniced  that  if 
( :^l^  bill  is  enacted  the  additional  costs  of 
r.btaming  cliild  support  will  be  more  than 
Oil'.M't  by  welfare  savings.  Some  of  these 
savings  will  be  measurable  as  a  result  of 
the  nicreased  support  payments  offset- 
tinvT  AFDC  grants.  But  more  important 
v.ill  be  tlie  invisible  but  \evy  real  savini^s 
wiiich  will  result  in  fewer  families  going 
on  welfare  in  the  first  place.  And  this  bill 
can  make  that  happen  by  making  it  clear 
that  the  day  has  pas.sed  in  this  country 
V.  iien  men  or  women  can  abandon  their 
famihes  to  welfare  without  facing  any 
substantial  fear  of  being  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  .'support  of  their  children. 

This.  then,  can  represent  a  big  step  on 
the  road  to  true  welfare  reform.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  very  strongly  that  the 
biguest  beneficiaries  of  this  bill  are  some 
of  the  countiys  most  neglected  children 
who  have  been  wantonly  deprived  of 
their  rightful  support  by  their  deserting 
fathers — aided  and  abetted  by  the  exist- 
ing welfare  system.  Under  the  present 
system  le.ss  than  half  a  million  AFDC 
families  are  actually  getting  any  support 
from  their  absent  parents,  instead  of  the 
2.3  million  families  which  should  be  get- 
tins  such  support.  If  this  bill  succeeded 
in  getting  support  payments  from  just 
half  of  the  absent  fathers  who  are  now 
contributing  nothing  and  if  these  pay- 
ments were  only  $50  per  month,  it  would 
represent  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
annually  in  support  payments,  and  be- 
cause of  the  incentive  disregard  provi- 
sions, AFDC  families  would  enjoy  in- 
creased incomes  totaling  more  than  $200 
million  per  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s 
follows: 

S  2081 
Br  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
RepTc^entatire'!  of  the  United  States  o; 
America  in  Congresn  ansembJed.  Tliat.  the 
Social  Security  Act  l.s  amended  by  addlni; 
alter  part  C  of  title  IV  thereof  the  iollowing 
new  part : 

"P.\RT  D — CHILD  Support  and  Est  ablishmfni 
f>F  Paternity 

"APPROPRIAllON 

"Sec  451.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
.support  obligations  owed  by  absent  parent^ 
to  children  receiving  assi.starice  under  part 
A  of  thl.i  title  and  the  criminal  penalties  tor 
noiusuppori  Rg.ini.<t  absent  parents,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  ea^  h  fl.scul  year  a 
Slim  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  piirpo.ses  of 
this  pp.rt. 

"ttrrRS    OF    THF    AITOK-VEY    r.ENFRAl. 

"Sec.  4.'52.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  .^hiill 
enforce  tlie  support  rights  as.slj^'ned  to  him 
under  section  402  (a)  (26 1  by  applicants  for 
and  recipients  of  assistance  under  part  A  of 
iliLs  title.  utiUziiig  all  funds  and  authoritv 
\(.hich  are  available  to  him  for  this  purpose. 
To  the  extent  required  he  shall  locate  ab.sent 
parents,  determine  paternity  In  order  to 
fs'ablish  duty  to  support,  obtain  .STipporl 
orders,  collect  support  payments  by  use  of 
voluntary  or  administrative  arrangements  or 


other  means,  and  enforce  the  criminal  pro- 
visions for  nonsupport  by  such  parents. 

'•(b)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  In 
accordance  with  procedures  applicalMe  to  the 
recovery  of  obligations  due  the  United  States. 
Including,  where  appropriate,  the  ii.se  of 
Voluntary  or  ;idnilnistratlve  arrangements, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  priorities  for  dis- 
tribution specified  in  section  455.  collect  and 
distribute  amounts  from  enforcement  of 
obligations  under  paragraph  (2).  \Vhene\er 
.nny  Individual  is  determined  to  be  liiible  to 
the  United  States  for  any  amount  tincior  this 
section,  the  Attorney  Genfral  may  make  crr- 
tiUciUion  of  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  collection  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  6305  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Tlie  Attorney  General 
.'■■hnll  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the" Treasury 
for  any  costs  involved. 

'•(2i  The  Attorney  General  Is  .Tutliorlzed 
to  bring  civil  action  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  (including  the  courts  in 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
against  an  absent  p.irent  to  secure  support 
oblig.itions  as  defined  in  section  457.  except 
that  all  or  part  of  such  obligation  may  be 
.su.spended  or  forgiven  by  the  Attorney  C'.eu- 
enU  upon  a  finding  of  good  criuse. 

"(:j)  The  Attorney  General  may  make  vol- 
untary or  administrative  arrangements  to 
recover  su))port  obligations  assigned  under 
secti(ni  402ia)  (26),  if  there  is  no  court  order 
in  eftect  directing  payment  of  such  obligation 
or  if  there  is  such  an  order  in  effect  but  there 
is  no  reasonable  expectation  that  it  can  be 
eniorced  or  that  the  obligation  can  be  col- 
lected. Any  voluntary  or  administrative  ar- 
rangement .so  made  shall  provide  that  sup- 
port payments  will  not  cease  if  the  family 
ceases  to  receive  assistance  under  part  A  of 
this  title,  and  the  amounts  i)ayable  under 
such  .trrangement.  if  there  is  no  court  order 
in  effect,  m.iy  be  collected  as  authorized  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Tlie  Attorney  General  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Oi'lice  of  Economic  Opportunity  are 
directed  to  enter  into  an  appropriate  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  services  of  at- 
torneys participating  ui  legal  services  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  section  222(a) 
(J  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunitv  Act  of  1964 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Attornev  Gen- 
eral to  assist  him  in  carrvlng  otit  his  func- 
tions under  this  part.  The  Attorney  General 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  utilize 
the  .services  of  such  attornevs  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  functions  and  may  make 
the  services  of  such  attorneys  available  to 
States  or  political  subdivl.sions  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The 
Oifice  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
costs  incurred  in  providing  such  services. 

■(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  require 
that  each  United  Slates  attorney  desi^^nate 
an  as.si.siant  United  States  attorney  to  be 
responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  pro\  isions 
of  this  part  in  his  judicial  district  and  main- 
tain liai-.on  with  and  assist  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof  in  their  child 
support  efforts.  Each  a.^^sistant  United  States 
attorney  so  designated  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Attorney  General  for  submis- 
.sion  to  the  Congress  quarterly  reports  on  all 
ttcti\ilie.-i  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

•■(e)  (1 )  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
TriM.surj  a  revoh  ing  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Child  Support  Fund  ( liereinafler  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ■fundi  which  shall  Ije  avail- 
able to  the  Aitoniey  General  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  t  .  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  respoiisiblliti  s  undjcr  this  part. 

■■iii  Ex'ept  aa  provided  la  seciions  454 
(di  and  458.  all  moneys  appropriated  pur- 
s'l.mt  lo  section  451  for  the  purpo.-,e  of  fund- 
ing Federal  activities  under  this  part  and  all 
monevs  collected  ))y  the  Federal  Government 
pur-.iuint    to    tills    part    (Including    support 


payineiiia  and  payments  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement received  from  Federal  agencies. 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  and 
Individuals)  shall  be  paid  Into  the  fund  and 
shall  be  disbursed  by  the  .Attorney  Gencr.U 
from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the 
provLsions  of  this  part. 

••(3)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
fund,  out  of.  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  collected  under  section  6305  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  reduced  by 
the  amotmts  credited  or  refunded  as  over- 
payments of  tlie  amounts  so  collected.  Tlie 
amounts  appropriated  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tion sh.all  be  transferred  at  letist  quarterly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Sc'-retary  of  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjust- 
ments .shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  "sub- 
.■-cqiietitly  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  In  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amoti'its  recitiirod  to  be  tran.^ferrcd. 

■■(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  lailure  of  the  Slate  agency 
administering  the  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  this  title  lo  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  sectiott  402(a)  (25). 

•■(g)  The  Attorney  General  shall  main'ain 
complete  records  of  all  amounts  collected 
under  this  part  and  of  the  costs  incurred 
in  collecting  such  amounts  and  shall,  not 
later  than  June  30  of  each  year  (commencing 
Milh  June  30.  1974).  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  all  activities  undertaken  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"PA-tENT     LOCATOR     StRVlCF 

•  Sec.  453.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  sliall 
es:ablish  and  conduct,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  a  Parent  Locator  Service 
which  shall  be  used  to  obtain  and  transmit 
to  any  authorized  person  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (o)  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  any  absent  parent  when  such  in- 
rirmatiou  is  to  be  used  to  locate  such  par- 
ent for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  support 
obligations  against  such  parent. 

•'(b)  Upon  request,  filed  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (di  of  any  authorized  per- 
son (as  defined  in  sub.section  (O)  for  the 
most  recent  address  and  place  of  employ- 
ment of  any  individual,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  notwlthalandiiig  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  provide  through  the  Parent 
Locator  Service  such  Inform.itioii  to  such 
person,  if  such  information — 

••(1)  is  contained  in  any  files  or  records 
maintaiiied  by  the  Attorney  General  or  by 
the  Dep.u-iment  ol  Justice;  or 

"(2)  Is  not  contained  in  such  files  or  rec- 
ords, but  can  be  obtained  by  the  Attorney 
General,  under  the  authority  conferred  by 
subsection  (e).  from  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentaiity.  of  the  United 
Slates  or  of  any  Stale. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  give  priority  to 
requests  made  by  any  authorized  jierson  de- 
scriljed  in  subsection  (c)(li. 

"(C)  As  used  in  subsection  lai.  the  term 
'authorized  persoir"  means — 

"(1)  any  agent  or  attorney  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division to  which  support  collection  func- 
tion.s  have  been  delegated  under  .section  454. 
who  has  the  duly  or  authority  lo  seek  to 
recover  any  amounts  under  section  452; 

•■(2)  the  court  which  has  authority  to  is- 
sue an  order  against  an  absent  parent  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  child,  or 
any  agent  r.f  such  court:  and 

•  (3)  the  pareiu.  guardian,  attorney,  (r 
at^ent  of  a  child  (other  than  a  chUd  re- 
ceiving aid  under  part  A  of  this  title)  with- 
out regard  to  the  existence  of  a  court  order 
aiiainst  an  ab.sent  parent  who  has  a  dulv 
to  support  and  maintain  any  such  child. 

■(d)  A  request  for  information  under  this 
section  shall  be  filed  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Attorney  General  .shall  by  ret;u- 
lation  prescribe  and  .'hall  be  accompanied  or 
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supported  by  such  documents  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  determine  to  be  necessary. 
"(e)(1)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
receives  a  request  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  which  he  is  reasonably  satisfied 
meets  the  criteria  established  by  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  and  (c),  he  shall  promptly 
undertake  to  provide  the  information  re- 
quested from  the  files  and  records  main- 
tained by  any  of  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, or  Instrumentalities  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State. 

•'(2)  Notwithstanduig  any  other  provision 
of  law.  whenever  the  individual  who  is  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  receives  a  re- 
quest from  the  Attorney  General  for  informa- 
tion    authorized     to     be     provided     by    the 
Attorney  General  under  this  section,  such  in- 
dividual shall  promptly  cause  a  search  to  be 
made  of  the  files  and  records  mamtiiined  by 
such  department,  agency,  or  insiriuiientality 
with  a  view  to  determining  whetJier  the  in- 
formation recjuested  is  coniained  in  any  such 
files  or  records.  If  such  search  di.scloses  the 
information  requested,  such  Individual  shall 
immediately   transmit   such    Information    to 
the   Attorney  General:    and.   if  such   search 
fails  to  disclose  the  information  requested, 
such  Individual  shall  immediately  so  notify 
the  Attorney  General.  The  costs  incurred  by 
any  such  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  Ln 
providing  such  information  to  the  Attornev 
General  shall  be  reimbur.sed  by  him.  When- 
ever such  services  are  furni.shed  to  an  indi- 
vidual specified  in  subsection   (c)(3).  a  fee 
shall  be  charged  such  individual.  The  fee  so 
charged  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and 
shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the  Attornev  Gen- 


of  authority  to  the  State  under  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  those  political 
subdivisions  determined  to  have  effective 
programs  (in  accordance  with  the  standards 
established  in  subsection  (b)). 


Dient,  consent  by  such  parent  to  the  entry 
of  a  judgment  by  an  appropriate  court  m 
which  judgment  such  parent  shall  be  found 
to  be  the  parent  of  such  child  or  children: 
"(8i  that,  if  the  Stale  uses  voluntarv  or 
administrative     arrangements     under    para- 


•(b)    The  Attorney  General  shall  not  ap-     graph   (6).  such  State  will 


prove   any  program  pursuant   to  subsection 
(a)   unless  such  program  provides — 

•■(1)  that  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion will  undertake — 

"(A)  in  the  ca.se  of  a  child  born  out  of 
wedlock  with  respect  to  whom  an  assign- 
ment under  .section  402(a)  (26)  of  this  title  is 
effective,  to  establish  the  paternity  of  such 
child,  and 

'•(Bi  in  the  case  of  any  child  with  respect 
to  whom  such  assignment  is  effective,  to 
secure  support  for  such  child  from  his  parent 
(or  from  any  other  person  legally  liable  for 
such  support),  utilizing  any  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements adopted  with  other  States  to 
obtain  or  enforce  court  orders  for  support, 
and 

'■(2)  for  the  establishment  of  an  organi- 
zational unit  in  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division administerinjj  the  program  under 
this  section; 

"(3)  for  entering  into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  appropriate  courts  and  law 
enforcement  officials  (A)  to  assist  the  Slate 
or  political  subdivision  administering  the 
program  under  this  section,  including  the 
entering  into  of  financial  arrangements  with 
such  courts  and  officials  in  order  to  assure 
optimum  results  under  such  program,  and 
(BI  with  respect  to  any  other  matt.ers  of 
common  concern  to  such  courts  or  officials 
and   the  Slate   or  political   subdivision   ad- 


eral  or  his  delegate  for  the  expense  of  pro-      niinislering  the  program  under  this  section: 

viding  such  senices.  " ""   **'"*  """  '"*  ' 

"(f  (  The  Attorney  General,  in  carrying  out 
his  duties  and  functions  under  thissection, 
shall  enter  into  arrangements  with  State 
agencies  administering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  Stale  plans  approved  under 
part  A  of  this  title,  under  which  the  offices 
operated  under  such  plans  wUl  accept  from 
parents,  guardians,  or  agents  of  a  child  de- 
.scribed  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  and  transmit  to 
the  Attorney  Gener,.l  requests  for  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  whereabouts  of  ab- 
sent parents  and  will  otherwise  cooperate 
with  the  Attorney  General  in  carrying  out 
the  purpo.ses  of  this  section. 


"DELEGATION     OF     SUPPORT     COLLECTION     FfNC 
TIONS    TO    STATES    OR    POLITICAL    SUblJIVISIONS 

"Sec.   454.    ( 
sliall  delegate 


i4)  that  the  Stale  or  political  subdivison 
will  establish  a  service  to  locate  absent  par- 
ents utilizing — 

"(•A)  all  sources  of  information  and  avail- 
able records:  and 

'•(B)  the  Parent  Locator  Service  in  the 
Department   of  Justice: 

•'(5)  that  the  State  or  political  stibdn  1- 
sion  will,  in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General,  cooperate 
with  the  State  or  political  subdivision  of  an- 
other State  or  with  the  Attorney  Gener.il  in 
administering  a  program  under"  this  part — 

"(A)  in  establishing  paternitv.  if  neces- 
sary. 

"(B)  In  locating  an  absent  parent  resid- 
ing 


in  the  State  (whether  or  not  per- 
a)(l)  The  Attorney  General  "^'*"<^"-'>"l  ^S^^inst  ^vhom  any  action  is  being 
to  any  State   having   a   plan      ^^'^^'^   under   this   part   in   another  Stale, 


approved  under  part  A  of  this  title  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  child  support  rights 
assigned  to  the  United  Slates  under  section 
402(a)  (26)  If  he  determines  that  such  Slate 
has  an  effective  program  (in  accordance  with 
the  standards  established  in  subsection  (b)  ) 
for  locating  absent  parents,  determining  pa- 
ternity, oblainirg  support  orders,  and  col- 
lecting amcunus  of  money  owed  by  parents 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  their 
child  or  children.  Such  a  delegation  may  be 
made  to  a  political  subdivision  of  any  such 
Stale  upon  a  finding  that  the  State  as  a 
whole  does  not  have  an  effective  program 
for  locating  ahsent  parents,  determining  pa- 
ternity, obtaining   support   orders,   and   col- 


(C)  In  securing  compliance  by  an  absent 
parent  residing  in  such  State  ("whether  or 
not  permanently)  with  an  order  issued  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  against  siich 
parent  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
a  child  or  children  of  such  parent  with  re- 
spect to  whom  aid  is  being  provided  under 
the  plan  of  such  other  Stale,  and 

•■(D)  in  carrying  out  other  functions  re- 
quired by  this  part: 

"(6)  that  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
may  make  voluntary  or  administrative  ar- 
rangements to  recover  child  support  obliga- 
tions delegated  under  subsection  (ai .  if  there 
is  no  court  order  in  effect  directing  pay- 
ment of  such  obligation  or  if  there  is  no  rea- 


lecting  child  support  but  that  such  political     sonable   expectation    that    such    court    ord 


subdivision  does  have  an  effective  program 
which  meets  the  standards  established  in 
subsection  (b) . 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  determine 
that  a  State  which  delegates  to  its  political 


can  be  enforced  or  that  the  oblication  can 
be  collected.  Any  voluntary  or  administra- 
tive arrangement  so  made  shall  provide  that 
support  paymcnus  will  not  cease  if  the  family 
ceases  to  receive  as-i.-tance  under  part  A  of 


S'ubdivisions  all  or  a  substantial  portion  of  *'"«   title,   and    the  amounts   payable   under 

the  administration  of  the  program  for  local-  such  arrangement,  if  there  is  no" court  order 

ing   ab.sent   parents,   determining   paternity,  '"  e.Tect,  may  be  collected  as  authorized  un- 

obtaining  support  orders,  and  collecting  child  '**'■■   "^^  provisions  of  this  part; 
support,  has  an  effective  program  although         "(7)  that  the  State  or  political  subdivision 

stich  program  Is  found  not  to  be  effective  require,  as  a  condition  ol  the  absent  parent 

M  hd.vufrl^o  V^°"^  °'  ""u'^  °'  '"'"''  P°»»'^'''l  *>""?  permitted  to  make  support  pavments 

subdivisions,  in  any  such  case,  a  delegation  under  a  voluntary  or  administrative  arran"e- 


establish   by  law 
a    mechanism    for    enforcing   such   arrante- 

ments; 

■•C"')  that  such  State  cr  political  subdivi- 
sion will  comply  wi'h  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Atlorney  General  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  the  cstablushment  of 
an  effective  program  for  locatini:  absent 
parents,  determining  paternity,  o'biainiiig 
support  orders,  and  collecting  "support  pay- 
ments ir.cluduig.  but  not  limned  to,  re- 
quiring a  full  record  of  collections  and  di^- 
bursementi:;  and 

■■(lOi  that  tlie  Slate  or  political  subdr,i- 
sion  shall  reimburse  the  Attorney  General  for 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  Federal  Goverii- 
nieni  in  enforcing  and  collecting  support  ob- 
ligations assigr.ed  under  this  seriio:;. 

•■(CI  The  Attorney  General  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  any  Slate  or  political  subdivision 
to  which  he  has  delegated  the  authoritv  to 
enforce  the  support  Tv^h\&  assigned  to  the 
United  States  under  section  402(a)  (26).  make 
available  lo  sucii  Stale  or  poluical  subctui- 
sion  (1)  the  services  of  attorneys  partici- 
pating in  legal  services  programs  who  are.  bv 
re.isuu  of  the  agreement  requirtd  bv  .secinn 
452(c).  assisting  the  Attoi^nev  General  in 
carrying  out  his  fu'.clions  under  this  pni', 
and  (2  I  upon  a  showing  by  the  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  that  such  Stale  or  political 
subdivision  made  diligent  and  reasonable  ei- 
forts  in  utilizing  its  own  collection  mech- 
anisms, the  collection  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treast;ry  (subject  to  tl.c 
.same  requirements  of  certification  by  the 
A;;(jrr.ey  General  imposed  by  section  452^  bi 
and  subject  to  such  limitations  on  the  fre- 
quency of  making  such  certification  as  mav 
be  impo.sed  by  the  Attorney  General) . 

•■(d)  From  the  sums  appropriated  there, 
for.  the  Atlorney  General  shall  pay  to  eacli 
State  rr  political  subdivision  which  has  a 
prrgmm  approved  under  this  section,  for 
each  quarie.-.  beginning  with  the  quarter 
commencing  January  1.  1974.  an  amount 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  total  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion during  such  quarter  for  the  operat:r:i 
of  the  program  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion except  as  provided  in  sections  456  and 
459. 

•DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROCEEDS  FKOM 
SUPPORT  COLLECTION 

•Sec  455.  (a)  Amounts  collected  as  sup- 
port obligations  as  detined  in  section  467 
shall  be  distributed  in  the  following  order 
of  priority— 

•'(1)  If  a  State  or  its  agents  makes  the 
collection,  the  proceeds  of  such  collectioit 
shall  be  distributed,  beginning  with  x'nc 
first  dollar,  as  follows — 

•■(A)  the  faniiiy  sh.dl  be  paid  the  larger 
ol  — 

■■(1)  100  percent  of  such  jiroceeds  if  they 
are  ecjuai  to  or  less  than  liie  amount  of  the 
assistance  payment  which  would  otherwise 
be  made,  or 

••(11)  an  amount  of  such  proceeds  that  is 
equal  to  the  lesser  of  «I)  the  amount  re- 
quired by  a  court  order  to  be  paid  for  child 
support  or  (III  the  amount  agreed  upon  by 
the  parlies  under  a  voluntary  or  administra- 
tive  arrangement:    and 

'•(Bi  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reimburse  the  State  for  assistance  payments 
(With  appropriate  reimbursement  of  the 
Peiieral  Government  for  deposit  into  the 
fund  and  of  any  political  subdivision  to 
the  exleiu  of  their  piu-licipaiion  in  the  fi- 
nancing) made  lo  the  family  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  support  obligation  was 
collected  shall  be  paid  to  such  State. 
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"1 2 1  If  a  political  subdivision  or  its  agent 
nuikes  the  collection,  the  proceeds  of  such 
<<>i;ection  shall  be  distributed,  beginning 
with  the  first  doU.ir,  as  follows — 

■I A)  the  familv  shall  be  paid  the  larger 
of  - 

III  100  percent  of  such  proceeds  if  they 
:ire  equal  to  or  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
a.-.>istance  payment  which  would  otherwise 
be  made,  or  vx 

•ill)  an  amoui  t  of  such  proceeds  that  is 
erinal  to  the  lesser  of  (Ii  tlie  amount  re- 
([uired  by  a  court  order  to  he  paid  for  child 
support  or  (II)  the  amount  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties  under  voluntary  or  adniniis- 
triitive  arraiuTement:  and 

"(B)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reimburse  the  political  subdivision  for 
:i^.si>tance  payments  (witii  payment  to  the 
Foueral  Government  for  deposit  into  the 
fund  of  tlie  total  amount  by  which  such 
rciinbursement  exceeds  the  share  of  such 
reimbursed  assistance  pavments  the  cost  of 
which  were  borne  by  the  political  subdi- 
vision i  made  to  tlie  familv  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  lh»  support  obliyation  was  col- 
lected shall  be  paid  to  .sucli  political  sub- 
division. 

"1 3)  If  the  Attorncv  General  m.ikes  liie 
collection,  the  proceeds  of  sucli  collection 
shall  be  disiributed.  L'eginnini;  with  the  first 
dollar,  as  follows — 

••(A I  tlie  familv  shall  be  paid  the  lan;er 
of— 

"ill  100  percent  of  such  proceeds  if  lliey 
are  eciual  to  or  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  assistance  payment  which  would  other- 
v.ise  be  made,  or 

"int  an  amotmt  of  such  pr  >ceeds  that  is 
equal  to  the  les.ser  of  (I)  the  amount  re- 
(luired  by  a  court  order  to  be  paid  for  child 
support  or  ill(  the  amount  agreed  upon  by 
tlie  p.irties  under  a  voluntary  or  administra- 
tive arrangement;  and 

"(Bi  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  repay  past  assi.'stance  payments  siiall  be 
paid  to  the  Federal  Clo'.  ernmeni  and  de- 
posited in  the  fund. 

Whenever  payments  are  nude  pursuant  to 
paragraph  i2iiA)  or  (JliiA)  to  a  family  re- 
sidini,'  m  a  State  whicli  does  not  have  an  ap- 
proved support  prf>gram  under  this  pan  lor 
to  a  family  rcsldi.ig  in  a  political  subdivision 
which  is  touiid  under  section  454ia)(2l  not 
to  have  an  elfeciue  prograini.  the  Attorney 
General  shall  so  certity  to  the  Secretary,  who 
shall  reduce  the  amount  of  any  grant  made 
to  such  State  under  part  A  of  this  title  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  <;o  certified  and 
deposit  such  amount  into  the  fund.  e.Ncept, 
that  such  reduction  shall  not  be  greater  than 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  amount  of  the 
assistance  payment  such  family  would  have 
received  from  such  State  had  the  pavment 
under  paragraph  (2nA)  or  (3m  A)  not  been 
made  reduced  by  that  portion  of  such  non- 
Federal  share  which  was  paid  by  a  political 
.subdivision  making  the  collection  under 
paragraph  (2m  Ai . 

"(b)  Whenever  a  family  for  whom  support 
pavments  have  been  collected  and  distributed 
under  this  part  cea.ses  to  receive  assistance 
under  part  A  of  this  title,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  State  or  political  subdivision  to 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  delegated 
the  authority  to  collect  support  obligations 
pursuant  to  this  part,  shall — 

•■(1)  continue  to  collect  such  support  pay- 
ments from  the  ab.sent  parent  for  a  period 
of  three  month:;  from  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  such  family  ceased  to 
receive  a.ssistauce  under  part  A  of  this  title. 
and  pay  all  amounts  so  collected  to  the  fam- 
ily, and 

■■(2)  at  the  end  of  such  three-month 
period,  if  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  individual  on  whose  behalf 
the  collection  will  be  made,  continue  to  col- 
lect such  support  pavments  from  the  absent 


parent  and  pay  the  net  amount  of  any 
amount  so  collected  to  the  family  after  de- 
ducting any  costs  incurred  in  making  the 
collect  ion  from  the  amount  of  recovery 
made. 

"INCENTIVE  P.WMENT  TO  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES 

"Sec  456.  When  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  one  State  acting  as  the  agent  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  another  State  makes  the 
enforcement  and  collection  of  the  support 
rights  assigned  under  section  402(a((26) 
(either  within  or  outside  of  such  State,  and 
whether  as  the  agent  of  such  State  or  as  the 
ayent  of  the  Attorney  General),  an  amount 
equal  to  25  percent  of  any  amount  collected 
and  recjuired  to  be  distributed  as  pro .  ided 
in  .sections  455(a)(1)  (A)  and  (B),  or  in 
sections  455(a)(2)  (A)  and  (Bi.  as  appro- 
priate, to  reduce,  eliminate,  or  repay  assist- 
ance payments,  shall  be  paid  to  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  from  amounts  which 
would  othcrwi.se  represent  the  Federal  share 
of  assistance  to  the  family  of  the  absent 
parent,  except  that  where  more  than  one 
Jurisdiction  is  involved  in  such  enforce- 
ment or  collection,  such  25  percent  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  Jurisdictions  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"St'PPORT    OBLIGATION 

"Sk(.-.  457.  (a)  The  support  rights  assigned 
t.-)  the  United  States  under  section  402iai 
(2Ci  shall  constitute  an  obligation  owed  to 
the  United  States  by  the  individual  respon- 
sible for  providing  such  support  Such  obliga- 
tion may  be  collected  directly  by  the  United 
Stales  or  may  be  delegated  for  collection  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  as  provided 
in  this  part  and  amounts  collected  by  the 
United  States,  States,  or  political  subdivi- 
sions shall  be  distributed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 455. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  support  rights  assigned 
to  liie  United  States  are  delegated  to  a  State 
or  political  subdiiislon.  the  obligation  to  the 
United  States  based  upon  such  support  rights 
.shall  be  deemed  for  collection  purposes  to 
be  a  debt  owed  to  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  which  shall  be  collectible  under 
all  applicable  State  and  local  processes. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  such  obligation  shall 
be  (1)  the  amount  specitied  in  a  court  order 
for  support  as  being  the  individual's  obliga- 
tion for  support  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  or  (2)  if  there  is  no  court  support 
order,  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amounts 
of  payments  which  have  been  or  would,  in 
the  absence  of  any  support  payments  col- 
lected from  such  individual  under  this  part, 
be  made  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  an  ab- 
sent p.ircnt  and  their  caretaker  each  month 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  this  title,  or,  if  less.  50  percent  of  the 
monthly  income  of  the  absent  parent  for 
each  such  month  (but  not  less  than  $50  per 
month) . 

"(d)  Anv  amounts  collected  from  an  ab- 
sent parent  under  this  part  shall — 

"(1)  reduce,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  amount 
of  his  obligation  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(c);  and 

"(2)  to  the  e-xtent  that  such  amotints  ex- 
ceed tlie  amount  necessary  to  fulfill  the  dis- 
tribution requirements  of  section  455.  be 
paid   to  his  family. 

"(e)  Interest  on  any  such  obligation  shall, 
to  the  extent  it  remains  unsatisfied,  accrue 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum. 

"RECIONAL  LABORATORIES  TO  ESTABLISH  PATER- 
NITY THROUGH  A.VALVSIS  AND  CI.ASSIFKATION 
OP    BLOOD 

"Sec.  458  (a)  Tl.e  Secretary  shall,  after 
apjjropriate  consultation  and  study  of  the 
u^e  of  blood  typing  as  evidence  in  Judicial 
proceedings  to  determine  paternity,  estab- 
lish, or  arrange  for  the  establishment  of  des- 
ignation of.  in  each  region  of  the  United 
States,  a  laboratory  which  he  determines  to 
be  qualified  to  provide  .services  in  analyzing 


and  classifying  blood  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  paternity,  and  which  is  prepared 
to  provide  such  services  to  courts  and  public 
agencies  in  the  region  to  be  served  by  it. 

■'(b)  Whenever  a  laboratory  is  established 
or  designated  for  any  region  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section,  he  shall  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  appropriate  to  notify 
appropriate  courts  and  public  agencies  (in- 
cluding agencies  administering  any  public 
welfare  program  within  such  region)  that 
such  laboratory  has  been  so  established  or 
designated  to  provide  services,  in  analyzing 
and  classifying  blood  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining paternity,  for  courts  and  public 
a;-;encies  in  such  region. 

"(c)  Tiie  facilities  of  any  such  laboratory 
shall  be  made  available  without  cost  to 
courts  and  public  agencies  in  the  region  to 
be  served  by  it. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

".SUPPORT  COI  LFCTION   SERVICES   f'OR   OTKIR 
INDIVIDUALS 

"Slc.  459.  The  child  stipport  collection  or 
paternity  determination  services  established 
under  this  part  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  uidividual  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
sucli  services  under  the  preceding  sections 
of  tills  part  upon  application  filed  by  such 
individual  with  the  Attorney  General  or,  if 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  has  a  program 
approved  under  section  454.  with  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. The  Attorney  General  (or  a  State  or 
political  subdivision)  shall  impose  an  ap- 
plication fee  for  furnishing  such  services. 
Any  costs  in  exce.ss  of  the  fee  so  imposed 
shall  be  paid  by  such  individual  by  deducl- 
ing  such  costs  from  the  amount  of  any  re- 
covery made. 

"COVSENT  BY  TI!E  UNITED  STATES  TO  G.«.RNISH- 
MENT  AND  SIMILAR  PROCtEDI.NGS  FOR  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  CHILD  SUPPORT  AND  ALIMONY 
OBLIGATIONS 

"Sec  460.  Notwithstanding  any  otlier  pro- 
vision of  law.  moneys  (the  emitlemeiit  to 
which  is  based  upon  remuneration  for  em- 
ployment) due  from,  or  payable  by,  the 
United  States  (including  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality thereof  and  any  wholly  owned 
Federal  corporation)  to  any  individual,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  armed  services,  shall 
be  subject,  in  like  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  the  United  States  were  a  private 
person,  to  legal  process  brought  for  the  en- 
forcement, against  such  individual,  of  his 
legal  obligations  to  provide  child  support  or 
make  alimony  payments. 

"PENALTY   FOR   NONSUPPoRT 

"Sec.  461.  (a)  Any  individual  who  is  the 
parent  of  any  child  or  children  and  who  is 
tinder  a  legal  duty  to  provide  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  such  child  or  children 
( as  required  under  the  law  of  the  State  where 
such  child  or  children  reside)  but  fails  to 
perform  such  duty  and  has  left,  deserted,  or 
abundoned  such  child  or  children  and  such 
child  or  children  receive  assistance  payments 
tr)  provide  for  their  support  and  maintenance 
which  arc  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
funds  appropriated  therefor  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  penal- 
ized in  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
support  obligation  owed  to  the  United  States. 
or  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  these  three  penalties. 

"(b)  Tliis  section  does  not  preempt  any 
State  law  imposing  a  civil  or  criminal  penalty 
on  an  absent  parent  for  failing  to  provide 
support  and  maintenance  to  his  child  or  chil- 
dren to  whom  such  parent  owes  a  duty  to 
support." 

COLLEC  TION  OF  CHILD  SUPPORT  0BLIGAT10N.S 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  64  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
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to  collection  of  taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 
"i^vr.   6305.   Collection    of   Certain   LiAnn.- 

ITY    TO    THE    UNITED    STATFS. 

"Upon  receiving  a  certification  from  the 
Attorney  General  under  section  452(b)(1) 
f  f  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to 
any  individual,  the  Secretary  or  liis  delegate 
shall  a.vess  and  collect  the  amount  certified 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  the  same  manner, 
■..ith  the  same  pov.ers.  and  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section)  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  if  such  amount  were  a  tax 
imposed  by  subtitle  C  the  collection  of  which 
v.c.uld  be  Jeopardized  by  delay,  except  that — 

"(1)  no  Interest  or  penalties  shall  be  aa- 
scs.sed  or  collected,  and 

"(2)  for  such  purposes,  paragraphs  (4), 
(6).  and  (8)  of  .section  C334ia)  (relating  tu 
property  exempt  frcnn  levy)  shall  not  apply." 

(b)    Tlie  table   of   sectior.s   for  such   sub- 
chapter  is   amended    by   adding   at   the   end 
thereof    the    following    new    item : 
'■Sec.  6305.  Collection  of  certain  liability  to 
the  United  States." 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  XI 

Sec.  3.  Section  1106  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  tlie  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
except  as  provided  in  part  D  of  title  IV  of 
this  Act.": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub-ection  (b) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, requests  for  information  made  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  part  D  of  title  IV  of  this 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  using  Federal  records 
for  locating  parents  shall  be  complied  with 
and  the  co.st  incurred  in  providing  such  In- 
formation shall  be  paid  for  as  provided  in 
such  part  D  of  title  IV.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection   (c). 

CONFOP.MI.NG    A.MENDMFNTS   TO    PART   A    OF  TITLF 
IV 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  402(a)(8)(A)  of  such 
Act   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i) ; 

(2)  by  .striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clau.se  (il)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma:   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (il) 
the  following  ne.v  clau.se: 

"(iii)  40  percent  of  the  first  S50  per  month 
with  respect  to  the  dependent  child  (or  chil- 
dren), relative  with  whom  the  child  (or  chU- 
dren)  is  living,  and  other  individual  (living 
in  the  same  home  as  such  child  (or  chil- 
dren)) who.se  needs  are  taken  into  account 
in  making  such  determination,  of  all  income 
derived  from  suppor*  pavments  collected  pur- 
suant to  part  D:  and". 

(b)  Section  402(a)  (9)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows- 

"1 9)  provide  safeguards  which  permit  the 
use  or  disclo.sure  of  Information  concerning 
applicants  or  recipients  onlv  to  (Al  public  of- 
ficials who  require  such  information  in  con- 
nection with  their  official  duties,  or  (B) 
ether  persons  for  purposes  directlv  co-mecred 
with  the  administration  of  aid  "to  families 
witli  dependent  children:". 

ic)  Section  402iaMlO|  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  "be  furnished" 
the  following:  ".  subject  to  paragraphs  (24) 
and   (2(3),". 

Id)  Section  402(a)  (  n  )  is  amended  to  read 
as  lollows: 

"(11)  provide  for  prompt  notice  (includ- 
ing the  transmittal  of  all  relevant  informa- 
tion) to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  (or  the  appropriate  State  official  or 
agency  (if  any)  designated  by  him  pursuant 
to  part  D)  of  the  furnishing  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  with  respect 
to  a  child  who  has  been  deserted  or  aban- 
doned by  a  parent  (including  a  child  born 


out  of  wedlock  without  regard  to  whether 
the  paternity  of  such  child  has  been  estab- 
lished) ;". 

(e)    Section  402 (a)    Is  further  amended  — 
(11    by  striking  out  "and"  at   the  end  of 
paragraph    (22);    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (23)  and  in.serling  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 

"(24)  provide  (A)  that,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  under  tlie  plan,  each  applicant 
for  or  recipient  of  aid  shall  furnish  to  the 
State  agency  his  socird  scctirity  account 
number  (or  numbers,  if  he  has  more  th.m. 
one  such  number),  and'  (B)  that  such 
State  agency  shall  utilize  such  account  num- 
bers, in  addition  to  any  other  means  of  iden- 
tification it  m.iy  determine  to  employ,  in 
the  administration  of  such  plan; 

"1 25)  contain  such  provi.sions  pertaining 
to  determining  paternity  and  securing  sup- 
port and  locating  absent  parents  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  part  D; 
and 

"(26)  provide  that,  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  aid,  each  applicant  or  recipient 
will   be   required — 

"lAi  to  assign  the  United  States  any  rights 
to  sn)iport  from  any  other  person  he  may 
have  (i)  in  his  own  behalf  or  in  behalf  of 
any  other  family  member  for  whom  he  Is 
applying  for  or  recen  ing  aid.  and  (ii)  which 
have  accrued  at  the  time  such  assignment  is 
executed,  and  v.hich  v.ill  accrue  during  the 
period  ending  with  the  third  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  he  (or  such  other 
family  members)  last  received  aid  under  the 
plan,  and 

"lE)  to  cooperate  with  the  Attorney  G<-n- 
eral  or  the  State  or  local  agency  he  has  de!e- 
.catcd  tinder  section  454.  (i)  in  establishing 
the  paternity  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock 
with  respect  to  whom  aid  is  claimed,  and  (li) 
In  obtaining  support  payments  for  her.self 
and  for  a  child  with  respect  to  wiiom  such  aid 
is  claimed,  or  in  obtaining  any  other  pay- 
me'.t;;  or  property  due  herself  or  such  child." 
(f)  Section  406  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  the  term  'aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children'  does  not  mean  payments 
with  re.spect  to  a  dependent  child,  a  relative 
with  whom  any  deper.dent  child  Is  living,  or 
any  other  individual  (living  in  the  same 
home  as  such  a  child  and  relative)  whose 
needs  such  State  determines  should  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  nes-d  of  the  child 
or  relative  claiminf  aid  under  the  plan  of 
such  State  approved  under  this  part,  who  for 
any  month  is  the  parent  cf  a  child  with  re- 
spect to  whom  .such  aid  is  claimed  who  fails 
to  cooperate  with  any  agency  or  official  of 
the  State  or  of  the  United  States  in  obtam- 
ing  support  payments  f^T  herself  or  such 
child." 

(!.:)  Section  402  (a)  (17).  (18).  (21).  and 
(22i.  and  section  410  of  such  Act  are  re- 
pealed. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

S-c.  5,  The  amendments  made  by  this  .'Vet 
shall  become  elective  on  January  1,  lfi74. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 
S.  2082.  A  bill  to  divorce  the  bu.'^ines.ses 
of  production,  rcfininj:.  and  tran.sportinp; 
of  petroleum  products  from  that  of 
marketing  petroleum  products.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PtiROLKc.M  ?,:.\:;i.:Fr:NG  i>ivc.;:i  f.ment  act 

OF    1973 

:.Ir.  ^?cI^'TY.P.E.  Mr.  President,  the 
legilation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  pcr.son  engaged 
in  the  marketing  of  any  refined  petro- 


leum product  to  engage  in  one  of  more 
of  the  other  basic  operations  of  the  pet- 
roleum industry,  namely,  production,  re- 
fining and  transportation.  The  basic  ])ur- 
pose  behind  the  legislation  is  not  new 
to  the  Congress.  Divorcement  legislation 
was  first  introduced  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  in  the  75th  Congress.  As 
early  as  19.37.  there  was  awareness  of  llie 
dan' or  of  allowing  complete  and  total 
vertical  integration  in  our  domestic  pet- 
roleum industry. 

Tlie  one  difference  between  the  con- 
.Mdcraiicn  of  marketing  divorcement  leg- 
islation in  1937  and  con;  idering  it  today, 
however,  is  the  clearly  reco.anizable  fact 
that  there  is  now  underway  a  definite 
movement  by  a  number  of  major  f.:l 
comixtnics  to  attain  control  over  the 
marketing  segment  of  the  oil  industry. 

During  tlie  past  few  years,  a  nuuiber 
of  develoimients  have  given  a  clear  in- 
dication that  if  Congress  does  not  act 
swiftly  the  v.holesalnv'.  and  retail  ng 
fun':tions  of  our  dome-tic  petroleum  m- 
du-try  v.ill  become  completely  dominated 
by  a  relatively  small  nuinbtr  of  inic- 
fei'atcd  oil  companies. 

In  the.ve  la^t  few  years,  we  have  v, it- 
ne'.sed  a  substantial  number  of  mergers 
and  acquisition:?  in  v.hich  the  dominant 
companies  have  sub.-tantially  increa.-cd 
their  control  within  the  oil  industry.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  we  have  v.it- 
nessed  a  significant  number  of  mergers 
v.itiiin  the  industry,  there  has  also  been 
a  number  of  marketing:  reahncments.  It 
apiH-ars  tliat  rather  than  attempting  to 
market  on  a  national  scale,  several  ma.i&r 
companies  have  decided  to  concentrate 
in  localized  marketing  territories,  thus 
dividing  the  retail  market  of  this  country 
among  a  small  number  of  strong  regiciial 
companie.".  E.xamples  are  the  withdiav.al 
of  Gulf  Oil  Co.  from  18  States,  wiiile 
other  countries  such  as  Exxon.  Phillips 
Oil  Co..  Eritisli  Petroleum.  Atlantic  Rich- 
field. American  Oil  Co..  and  Sun  Oil  Co. 
pur.  ue  a  similar  pattern. 

The  impact  on  competition  of  su<;h  a 
marketing  realinement  is  obvious.  In 
various  regions  of  the  country,  we  v.ill 
find  that  one  company  dominates  a  given 
marketing  territory.  If  coupled  with  con- 
trol over  the  marketing  operations  in 
tho.'^3  areas,  this  will  mean  that  price 
competition  will  be  severely  restrained 
and  consumer  costs  will  rise. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  mnjor  oil 
companies  are  retrenching  in  localized 
marketing,  there  are  al.so  definite  signs 
that  a  concerted  effort  is  underway  to 
destroy  the  independent  marketing  seg- 
ment of  the  industry. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whcii'.er  the  fuel  shortages  we  are 
presently  exiiericncing  are.  in  fact,  real 
or  are  contrived  by  the  dominant  mem- 
bers of  the  petroleum  industry  itself. 

Several  investigations  by  congressional 
committees  and  regulatory  agencies  arc 
in  progress  to  determine  the  true  causes 
of  the  gasoline  and  home  heating  oil 
shoitages.  Until  the.se  investigation.s  are 
completed,  it  is  diflicult  to  make  an  ac- 
curate appraisal  of  what  actually  caused 
the  i:)i'esent  supply  conditions.  However, 
it  is  becoming  clear  that  wjiether  tiie 
.•shortage  itself  was  caused  by  lack  of  sup- 
ply or  other  physical  factors,  a  nuniber  of 
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companies  are  using  the  shortage  to 
severely  restrict  competition  at  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  level  of  the  market- 
nig  segment  of  the  industry.  Hundreds 
of  independent  retail  marketers,  both 
b;an(!>^d  and  unbianded,  have  been 
forced  to  discontinue  operation,  and 
thou-.ands  of  other  retailers  are  being 
forced  to  severely  curtail  their  market- 
in£;  at  tivities. 

If  immediate  actio'i  is  not  taken.  I  am 
cilraid  that  before  this  shortoee  is  over, 
we  V  ill  find  that  the  markotins  of  c'aso- 
line.  homo  h.?ati!:D  oil.  and  other  petro- 
leum produ.cts  -uill  be  totally  con' rolled 
bv  a  .^niall  number  of  to'ally  integrated 
ma  or  oU  companic.-. 

Ctirvrc-s  must  ti;:e  p.Tunv.Mive  action 
to  halt  any  furtlv^r  market  domniation 
;i!'.d  control.  If  a  handful  of  giant  pctro- 
1  Mim  corporations  are  allowed  to  gain 
control  over  the  esitirc  p-etroleum  indu.s- 
try — from  crude  oil  production  to  re- 
fning  Lo  transportt'.tiuu  to  marketing — 
t!;en  the  implicit  a!  u.se  of  mprk'-tinr. 
jiowcr  is  obvious. 

The  marketing;  dominance  of  a  rela- 
U'  :''■  small  num>vr  of  ma.ior  intcKrated 
coinpjnie>  was  cifaiiv  illustrated  durin.c; 
the  hearings  I  chaired  before  the  Senate 
I^arikin?.  Hou.-ing  and  Urban  Ailairs 
Committee  in  carlj  May. 

Testif.\ir.n  before  the  committee,  the 
ciiai'-man  cf  the  board  of  City  Service 
Co..  Cittro,  described  his  corporaMon 
a^: 

A  ^i!naU  oil  cvm;;nii.-  ?•  ;;.T;;:Pct  lii  all  places 
1".    t);e   pe:rjleuin   inde.siTv   in    the   LTnitcd 

Till;  so-called  :-r';;!'l  oil  compaiiy  was 
h-^ed  in  this  year's  Fortune's  500  largest 
mdu.'itnal  corporation.,  as  the  63d  larg- 
est in  the  country.  Tin.-,  statement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  63d  largest 
indu>tii;il  corporrtion  in  this  country 
clearly  depicts  the  ticmendous  concen- 
tration that  has  already  developed  v.ith- 
111  our  domestic  oil  industry. 

It  IS  cL'ar  that  if  the  .ri:>jor  cil  c.jm- 
p.inics  are  allov.er!  to  coi'tinue  to  take 
over  the  mTrkcti—'  .-.cumont  of  the  indus- 
try then  thousrixi-i  of  small  business 
v.hole.s.'.ler.-,  anc!  r-.^r.ilers  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  arytimciir  i-,  n.vaally  made  that 
V  her.evc-r  the  Federal  Government  in- 
trudes into  the  oijerations  of  an  industry 
compe'ition  suffers.  But  in  this  case,  I 
tLink  that  it  is  clear  that  the  only  v.ay  to 
prer^rve  the  inter'rity  of  conrp'jtition 
v.ithin  the  nKa-kctni^T  segmont  of  our 
dr.n-ipstic  oil  industry  is  for  Congress  to 
clearly  stat3  that  no  refiner  of  p-'trolcum 
products  shall  al-o  be  aHov.-.d  to  market, 
tint  IS.  to  retail  and  vhole.sale. 

li  the  ma.ior  compan.i's  are  allowed 
t')'  1  control  and  owner.-hii:  of  retailin.p;. 
i!ir  result  will  be  fewer  and  fev.er  sources 
oi  supply  avaikible  to  consumers  in  any 
Sivcn  part  of  the  country.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  there  is  a  mo\ement  under- 
way now  amon!':  the  dominant  ci.'mpnnies 
m  the  industry  to  withdraw  f ro  n  v  irious 
sections  of  the  country  and  e.\p:nd  in 
others  These  same  comji.M  irs  are  rl.o 
expandme'  in  the  operiUion  of  their  own 
stations  bv  directly  selline^  under  their 
own  brand  name  and  devclop.infr  second- 
ary brands  at  key  stations  in  m;!.ior  rnar- 
ketine'  areas.  If  this  trend  is  allowed  to 


continue,  a  relatively  small  number  of 
comijanies  can  and  will  completely  con- 
trol the  retail  price  of  petroleum  products 
throughout  the  country. 

T)ie  solution  is  to  prohibit  refiners  and 
producers  from  integrating  forward  into 
the  retailing  of  gasoline.  Not  only  must 
they  be  prohibited  from  totally  control- 
ling the  marketing  segment  of  the  indus- 
try but  they  must  be  required  to  divest 
them.selves  of  the  stations  they  presently 
operate. 

The  major  compaiiies — with  Govern- 
ment assistance  through  tax  laws  and 
such  programs  as  the  quota  system — 
have  already  been  allowecl  to  monopolize 
the  production  and  refining  segments  of 
the  industry. 

The  so-called  gas.oline  shortage  is  now 
being  used  as  the  weapon  to  allow  them 
to  complete  the  process  of  monopolizing 
the  total  marketing  s.vstem. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident;  rfTirmativc  action  is 
needed  now.  If  the  desire  and  goal  of  this 
country  is  to  niaintain  competition,  then 
th.e  Petroleum  Marketing  Divorcement 
Act  of  1973  mus*-  be  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress immcdi.'^leh'. 

Niimcvous  small  business  marketers  of 
gasohne  and  iKtroleum  are  being  driven 
out  of  business  daily.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Fedei;-1  Goveriunent  mu.st  draw  a  line 
between  the  production  and  refining  of 
petroleum  products  and  its  marketing  if 
comnrlition  in  its  true  scase  is  to  be 
maintained. 

All  evidence  indicates  that  the  short- 
ages we  are  presently  experiencing  will 
increase  substantially  over  the- next  few- 
years.  What  we  are  experiencing  in  1973 
v.lll  be  worse  in  irt74.  and  this  trend  will 
continue  for  the  next  few  years  at  least. 

The  divorcement  of  m-rkcting  from 
other  functions  within  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry will  not  resolve  all  the  problems 
ve  are  presently  facing.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  we  are  going  to  overcome  our  present 
energy  crisis,  a  detailed  and  consoli- 
dated Federal  energy  program  must  be 
devtloijcd  to  encompass  research  an.d  de- 
velopment of  fuel  sources,  conservation, 
development  of  additional  domestic  fuel 
source-,  constiuclion  of  .substantial  stor- 
age capacity,  and  a  realisation  of  the  bal- 
ance between  energy  needs  and  environ- 
mental goals.  However,  during  this 
critical  period  in  d-mand  and  supply  of 
energv  resources,  we  nuist  make  sure  that 
shai  t  term  supply  dislocations  do  not  re- 
sult in  Ijng  term  comjietitivc  distortions 
within  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
maintenance  of  an  independent  market- 
ing segment  of  the  oil  industry  is  im- 
p.-^rative.  Only  through  clear  and  afTirma- 
tive  actions  bv  the  Federal  Government 
can  we  assure  a  meaningful  level  of  com- 
petition in  tiie  m.arke'ing  of  petroleum 
products. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Peiroleum  Marketin- 
Divorcement  Act  of  1973  be  printed  in 
th.e  Recohd  at  this  point. 

There  beinc:  no  obicction.  the  bill  was 
orde-red  to  be  ijiiited  in  the  Rr.conn,  as 
follows : 

S.  2082 

/.'  •  it  cnuciid  by  thr  f-ciwlc  ar.d  Uon^c  o/ 
n-iirrscrt'iiiv,-^  o/  the  Unitrd  States  of  Avur- 
ira  -n  C'rinr--.:  nn'jfwhl'ri.  Th:il  it  r,  hereby 
de.  lared  "o  be  t''e  |vi!icy  of  Conj.Te'js  to  pro- 
le^T  cf.mrer.'s  amnn}?  i.!'c  -several  Slates  In 


petroleum  and  its  products  from  the  burdens 
and  harmful  effects  and  monopolies  which 
reault  from  the  operations  of  persons  in  the 
marketmg  of  petroleum  products  combined 
v.iih  operations  in  production,  refniine'.  and 
transportation  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products. 

Sec.  2.  As  ust-d  in  ihis  Act — 

(a)  The  term  •■pcr.-on"  includes  one  or 
more  individuals,  partnerships,  associations, 
corporatio.ns.  legal  representatives,  lol.'it- 
Etoc;c  companies,  trustees  and  receivers  in 
bar.;  ruptey  and  reorpanization.  cnnnon-law 
trusts,  or  any  orj^anized  group,  whetlier  or 
not  incorporated. 

lb)  The  term  "commci'ce"  inr-i-.i.:.  trad^-. 
tr\:nc.  or  tran.sportation  among  the  several 
Stales  or  within  the  Distriv-t  of  Columbia,  or 
between  any  point  in  a  S'ate  and  any  point 
outside  tliereof.  or  betv.ocn  poin.ts  witiiiu  t'le 
same  State  but  throi\t;h  any  place  out:,nle 
thereof. 

<C)  The  terra  ■'prodi'.ction"  mcTn.s  tlic  de- 
velopment of  oil  lands  within  the  Uriitod 
States  and  the  production  of  cinide  pctro'.enm 
and  natural  gas  thereon,  the  storage  of  crude 
pcirol'um  and  natural  gas  thereon. 

(d)  The  term  ••transportaiion"  meai'.s  the 
ti-aiiaportation  of  petroleum  products  by 
means  of  pipe  lines,  r.Mlr'jads,  or  tankers. 

(e»  The  term  "re.'iuing"  means  the  re.nn- 
ing.  processing,  or  converting  of  crude  pe- 
troleum, fuel  o'l.  or  natural  gas  into  fini.^iicd 
or  semifinished  products.  It  shall  include  the 
initial  sale  with  tr.tnsfer  of  ownerslup  of  rc- 
hned  peirolciin  products  to  customers  at  the 
re.'inery. 

(f)  Tlie  term  -marketing"  moans  the  sale 
a'.id  distribution  of  rclmed  petrolemn  prod- 
ucts, other  than  the  initial  sale  with  trans- 
fer of  ov,-ncrsiiip  to  customers  at  the  re- 
finery. 

(g)  A  person  shall  be  tl-cined  to  be  an 
afliliate  of  nnoUier  if  such  person  controls 
or  Is  controlled  by  or  is  under  common  con- 
trol with  such  other  person. 

(h)  The  term  'coiitror'  mcan.s  actual  or 
legal  power  or  innuoncc  over  ano'hcr  p:.Tson, 
W'-elhcr  direct  or  indirect,  arising  through 
dir?c'  or  it-;dircct  ownership  of  cnpital  stock, 
interlocking  directorates  or  ofTicer.s,  contract- 
tial  relations,  R"ency  r.groements,  or  Icrtsing 
rrranrremonts  where  the  result  is  u.sed  to  af- 
fect or  iiiflnence  persons  cngnijeJ.  in  the  ni.ir- 
koting  of  pctroleunr  products. 

Src.  3.  It  shall  be  unla'.vful  for  any  per.-on 
directly  or  indirectly  to  be  engae'.edin  com- 
merce in  the  marketing  of  refined  pc-troleuin 
products  while  sucli  person  or  a.Tili.ilc  of  such 
pf^r'on  is  also  engaeed  in  one  or  m  re  of  the 
oth.-r  three  branches  of  the  pctroleiun  ir.- 
dnslry,  namely,  produ.'tlon,  rclamg,  and 
transportation. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  knowingly  violating  the 
provi:,ions  of  this  Act  on  or  after  Jainjary  1, 
1971,  rball  npMi  conviction  be  punished  bv 
a  f'^'e  of  not  to  exceed  rlOO.OOO  for  each  such 
o.ffcnse  committed. 

Sc".  5.  It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  Uie  Attoiney 
O'-neral  immediately  lo  examine  th.e  rclation- 
.sliips  of  persons  now  eng.vjed  in  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  peiroleum  industry  and  lo 
Inctitute  suits  in  equity  in  the  Uiuted  State.s 
di.strict  courts  for  the  is'^wance  of  maiuiatory 
Injunctions  commanding  any  person  to  co;n'- 
ply  with  tl-.e  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  6.  The  United  Stafe.=  distric  courts 
shall  have  exclusi\-e  jnris'iictioii  of  violations 
of  this  Act  and  of  nil  suits  in  equity  and  ac- 
tions at  law  brounht  to  enforce  any  compli- 
cnce  with  or  enjoin  any  violali'iii  of  tliis  Act. 
Any  criminal  proceeding  may  be  brouiiht  in 
the  district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction 
ronstitutiu'i  ihc  violation  occurref'..  .'\i!y  suit 
or  action  to  enforce  coni[)liri!ice  with  or  en- 
join any  violation  of  this  A^t  may  be  brought 
in  any  district  wheiein  tlic  defendant  is 
loinid  or  is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, and  process  in  any  such  ca.se.j  may  be 
.ser\  -rl  m  any  other  district. 
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Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Pe- 
troleum Marketing  Divorcement  Act  of  1973". 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  2083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  give  it 
greater  focus  on  the  problems  of  iJoor 
people  in  det  eloping  countries,  espe- 
cially health,  nutrition,  education,  family 
planning  and  small  farm  agriculture. 
The  bill  also  introduces  language  to  as- 
sure a  phase  out  of  each  aid  project  au- 
thorized within  3  years,  host  country 
financing  of  all  our  aid  projects  to  the 
extent  of  20  percent  and  an  end  to  the 
"follow  on"  character  of  many  of  our 
loans  where  one  project  leads  to  another. 
My  bill  also  contains  language  which 
would  require  the  aid  agency  to  more 
tightly  relate  aid  to  specific  program 
purposes,  intermediate  goals  and  defined 
time  periods  so  that  results,  or  the  lack 
of  them,  will  be  more  visible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
and  the  testimony  I  will  present  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  today  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2083 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Smatc  and  Ho;/,?c 
of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  as^cjublcd.  That  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  relating  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  hrst 
sentence  and  "In  so  doing,"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  tJnited 
States  dollars  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine  in  order  to  be  respon- 
sive to  efforts  in  developing  countries  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  the  poorest  people,  em- 
phasizing projects  in  health  nutrition,  edu- 
cation, family  planning  and  small  farm  ag- 
riculture. In  so  doing,  the  President  shall 
see  to  it  that,  in  order  to  a.ssume  that  host 
country  interest  and  initiative  exist  and  that 
there  not  be  endless  funding  by  the  United 
States,  (A)  the  host  country  participate  in 
the  financing  of  the  project  to  the  extent 
of  20  percent  of  the  total  cost,  (B)  the  phase- 
out  period  of  the  project  not  exceed  three 
years  with  efforts  being  made  to  find  local 
and  other  international  sources  of  financing 
both  during  and  after  the  three  year  period, 
and  (C)  projects  not  have  a  "follow  on  " 
character  which  necessarily  links  one  project 
to  another. 

Sec.  2.  Section  211 1  a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  technical 
cooperation  and  development  granii;,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  "In  so  doing"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine  in  order  to  be  responsive 
to  eHorts  in  developing  countries  to  address 
the  problems  of  the  poorest  people,  with 
emphasis  upon  health,  nutrition,  education, 
family  planning  and  small  farm  agriculture. 
In  so  doing  the  President  shall  .see  to  it  that. 
in  order  to  assure  that  host  country  interest 
and  initiative  exi.st  and  that  there  not  be 
endless  funding  by  US.  assistance.  (A)  the 
host  country  request   the   technical   assist- 


ance before  It  Is  authorized,  (B)  tlie  host 
country  finance  20  percent  of  the  costs  of 
technical  assistance  and  grant  aid  projects, 
(C)  that  any  given  technical  assistance  and 
grant  aid  be  phased  ovit  within  three  years 
with  efforts  being  made  to  find  local  and 
other  international  sources  of  financing  both 
during  and  after  the  three  year  period,  and 
iDi  that  grant  aid  projects  not  have  a  "fol- 
low on"  character  which  necessarily  links 
one  grant  to  another:  and" 

Sec.  3.  Section  251  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion la)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  President  is  auihuri/ed  to  furnish 
as^ls^ance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine  in  order  to  be  responsive 
to  efforts  in  Latin  America  to  address  the 
problems  of  the  poorest  people,  with  empha- 
sis upon  health,  nutrition,  education,  family 
planning,    and    small    farm   agriculture." 

i2i  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  the  first 
sentence  and  'In  furnishing  assistance  under 
this  title.''  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall 
be  directed  toward  the  development  of  hu- 
man as  well  as  economic  resources.  In  fur- 
nishing assistance  under  this  title  the  Presi- 
dent shall  see  to  it  that,  in  order  to  assure 
that  host  country  int-erest  and  uiitiative  exist 
that  there  not  be  endless  funds  by  U.S. 
assistance.  (A)  the  host  country  participate 
in  the  financing  of  the  project  to  the  extent 
of  20  per  centum  of  the  total  cost.  iB)  the 
phase  out  period  of  tlie  project  not  exceed 
three  years  with  efforts  being  made  to  find 
local  and  other  international  sources  of  fi- 
nancing both  during  and  after  the  three 
year  period,  and  (C)  that  projects  not  ha\e  a 
"follow  on"  character  which  necessarily  links 
one  project  to  another:  and" 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsections  (al  and  (b)  of 
section  621A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  relating  to  strengthened  management 
practices,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Congress  believes  that  United 
States  foreign  aid  funds  could  be  utilized 
more  effectively  by  developing  program  pur- 
poses in  objectively  measurable  terms  with 
stated  time  periods  for  achievement,  together 
with  a  management  system  which  pro- 
vides for  systematic  in-hou.se  evaluation  of 
the  progress  made  toward  such  purposes  by 
knowledgeable  officials  who  have  no  respon- 
sibility for  program  management.  Tlie  man- 
agement system  should  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation of  advanced  management  decision- 
making, information  and  analysis  techniques 
such  as  systems  analysis,  automatic  data 
processing,  benefit  cost  studies,  and  informa- 
tion retrieval. 

"lb)  To  meet  this  objective,  the  President 
Khali  establish  a  management  system  that 
includes:  the  formulation  of  program  aims, 
objectives,  goals  and  targets,  both  final  and 
intermediate  in  objectively  measurable  terms 
with  defined  time  periods  for  accomplish- 
ment: the  development  of  a  comprehensive, 
unified  plan  for  each  separate  overall  pro- 
gram, and  for  each  country  or  region  to 
which  program  resources  are  directed — not 
in  relation  to  a  single  budget  year  but  in 
terms  of  intermediate  and  final  program  alms 
sen  nip  forth  the  final  program  aims,  ob- 
jecines.  goals  and  targets  which  have  been 
or  are  to  be  achieved,  together  with  the 
strategy  and  aggregate  financing  require- 
meins  for  achievement  of  the  procram  pur- 
poses: and  the  development  of  mission  orient- 
ed budgets  All  requests  presented  to  the 
Congress  for  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975  and  subsequent  fis- 
cal years  to  carry  out  proiirams  under  this 
Act  shall  be  formulated  in  accordance  with 
the  management  system  required  to  be  estab- 
lished by  this  subsection." 


lb)  Section  644  of  the  Ff'reii'n  .'Vstistance 
Act  of  1961.  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraphs  immediately  below 
paragraph! m)  : 

"(n)  'Progi-am  aim'  means  the  final  or  ul- 
tima'e  purpose  of  a  given  program. 

"10  1  'Program  objective"  means  the  final  or 
ultimate  purpose  in  a  given  country  or  region. 

"ipi  'Program  goaf  means  an  clement  in  a 
plan  to  accomplish  a  stated  objective. 

"iqi  'Program  target'  means  an  element 
in  a  plan  to    accomplish  a  stated  goal. 

"in  'Program  purposes"  includes  program 
aims,  program  objectives,  program  goals  and 
program  targets." 

TE.STIMON'Y,  SE.NATOr.  LAWTrN  CHILFS,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  Foreign  Relations.  June  27,  1973 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  honored  to  have  thi.s 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  our  foreign  ass. st- 
ance programs.  I  share  a  strong  interest  in 
La:in  America  with  sever.-.l  members  of  thi', 
comnuitee  but  I  am  also  concerned  about 
our  overall  foreign  assistance  ellort  worla 
wide  Many  of  oiir  constituents  are  in<-rea.~. 
iiigly  worried  about  what  this  nation  is  in- 
vohed  in  abroad  and  how  much  of  our  re- 
sources are  going  into  foreign  countries  with- 
out lis  getting  any  visible  results  from  U. 
I  think  we  have  to  pay  increasing  attention 
to  what  the  people  are  thinking  about  aid 
We  in  the  Congress  need  to  take  a  new  look 
at  what  the  aid  program  is  doing  and  decide 
whafs  worth  the  ta.xpayer's  money  and  what 
is  not. 

Tlie  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
act.  We  have  gone  on  now  a  year  and  a  half 
on  the  basis  of  Continuing  Resolution  Au- 
thority inste.td  of  an  authorization  bill.  This 
provides  the  executive  agencies  with  the  op- 
portunity to  go  on  doing  what  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  past  the  way  tiicy  want  with- 
out any  new  direction  or  guidance  from  tne 
Congress  on  where  to  go.  This  cant  go  on. 
Times  have  changed.  The  present  pro- 
gram is  rooted  in  the  thinking  of  the  veirs 
immediately  after  World  War  II.  The  Marsha".! 
Plan  approach  is  not  viable  in  The  1970"s.  We 
no'vv  have  a  new  understanding  of  the  limits 
of  our  own  power  We  find  ourselves  in  very 
different  economic  circumsutnces  where  Eu- 
rc>pe  and  Japan  have  become  strong  competi- 
tors instead  of  friends  m  need  We  are  no 
loiiL-er  the  only  big  guy  on  the  block  with 
change  in  his  pocket  We  no  longer  find  our- 
selves locked  into  a  gang  war  with  the  So. 
Viet  Union  trying  to  divide  up  the  world  be- 
tween us. 

We  are  also  at  a  moment  in  history  v.hen 
we  in  the  Congre.-s  must  t.ike  a  stronger  hand 
in  setting  the  priorities  and  direction  the 
nation  must  take.  The  Constitution  is  like 
the  Bible  It  is  overlooked  becau.se  it  was 
written  a  long  time  ago.  Foreign  aid  is  both 
a  budget  and  a  foreign  policy  matter.  It  is 
both  these  areas  that  the  Constitution  gives 
to  the  Ct'iigress  clear  authority  to  act.  The 
time  has  come  Mr.  Chairman,  when  to  pre- 
serve the  role  of  the  Congress  in  our  system 
of  government,  we  must  act  And  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  one  place  we  can  begin,  as  the 
Ch.iirman  of  this  Committee  has  so  forth- 
nghtly  done  in  the  military  aid  and  sales 
program  and  just  yesterday  in  putting  for- 
ward an  economic  assistance  bill. 

A     AID  FRAMEWORK 

What  we  most  need  to  do  in  the  Congress 
IS  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  kinds  of 
changes  we  want  to  see  so  the  Executive  has 
a  clear  idea  of  where  \  e  want  them  to  go 
and  perhaps  most  of  all  where  we  don"t  want 
the:n  to  go. 

Before  I  go  into  some  specific  .-vspects  of 
the  legislation.  I  would  like  to  m.ike  clear  my 
outlook  on  aid  -ihe  framework  wirhin  which 
I  think  specific  changes  in  legislation  should 
be  made 

The  oas-.c  problem  of  our  economic  assist- 
ance has  been   that  it   was   born  from  the 
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notion  that  we.  the  United  States,  could 
bring  about  change  in  the  world  if  we  only 
put  some  money,  men  and  ideas  to  work 
on  ihe  world  s  problems.  We  could  make  the 
>vorld  .safe  for  democracy  with  our  military 
might  and  make  fhe  world  economically 
viable  through  our  wealth. 

So  we  got  ourselves  .spread  thin  in  our  aid 
pros;ram  to  developing  countrie.s.  Our  aid 
ranges  across  transportation,  power,  indus- 
try, mining,  agriculture,  health,  education, 
community  development,  coninuuiications. 
You  name  it  and  we  were  into  a. 

If  you  tnke  20.000  employees  and  a=k  them 
what  cMi  be  done  to  achieve  more  devclop- 
nient  in  pc'or  countries,  you  are  gomg  to  pet 
mto  everything.  There  are  limitless  numbers 
of  tlnngs  we  can  do  to  liclp  devp:..pment  in 
underdeveloped  countries  Urikss  .s-iine  re- 
s'rictions  are  put  on  what  we  set  out  to  do, 
we  can  so  en  pourmg  more  and  mere  money 
hito  endless  numbers  of  activities  in  a  host 
of  difIere!U  countries. 

Mr  Chairman,  thi.'s  still  goes  on  The  other 
day  I  was  1  )oking  at  the  ten  new  loans  AID 
is  takin?  final  action  on  in  the  closing  days 
of  FY  197:5  to  the  tune  of  over  ?100  million. 
The.se  loans  were  for  such  thinsrs  as  a  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Housing  Program  In  Bolivia 
I  i-e  million  I.  telecommunications  m  Mala- 
gasy (*2  million  I.  power  projpct.-.  In  Afghan- 
istan ($.5  million)  and  the  Philippines  ($4.5 
million  t.  roads  in  Nepal  l<7  million)  and  an 
industrial  bank  in  Turkey  ($9  million  i  Ifs 
endless  '.he  places  and  kinds  of  things  AID 
1.-  diiing. 

These  10  loans  provide  a  good  sample  to 
show  what  is  going  on.  Take  the  loan  to 
Malagasy,  for  example.  Here  is  the  AID  de- 
scription of  the  loan. 

Thi-.  loan  Ls  a  follow-on  to  a  ?2  0  million 
loan  project  which  AID.  initiated  in  1&G7  to 
e.xpaad  and  modernize  Malaga-sy's  telecom- 
munication.s  sy.s'em.  The  aaivity  involves 
the  purchase  and  installation  ol  materials  re- 
ritnred  for  c.jnstructlon  and  rehabilitati  ui  of 
main  telephone  trunk  lines  and  local  links 
to  the.^e  lines  in  rural  areas  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  regions  of  the  Malagasy 
Republic  A  I  D -financed  materials  will  al- 
Ij.v  for  developing  90  miles  of  additional 
telecommunicatirms  facilities  and  replace- 
ment of  622  miles  of  inadequate  50  year  old 
lines. 

Because  many  of  :he  communities  in  the 
ari-ai  served  by  these  lines  do  not  have  all 
weather  road  connections  and  are  thus  iso- 
lated during  part  of  each  vear.  the  planned 
facilities  will  :^erve  to  alleviate  the  etfects  of 
such  isolation 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  as  a  government  are 
going  to  take  upon  ourselves  responsibility 
for  alleviating  the  i.-olation  of  rural  ftjlk  ill 
western  and  .southern  Malagasy,  we  are  in- 
deed prep:;red  to  Take  on  responsibility  for 
the  fate  of  all  men  everywhere  This  is  non- 
--«n.se. 

So  we  have  to  place  some  very  real  restric- 
tions r)n  what  kinds  of  activities  aid  can  be 
.^pent  on  and  what  the  goal.-,  of  our  aid 
.-.hould  be.  Oiherwi,-.e  we  are  pclng  to  be  all 
u-.er  -he  m.-.p,  which  get.^  us  nowhere.  This 
kind  of  program  doe.int  give  our  taxpavers 
any  sen.,e  that  anvthing  they  can  get  a 
h.aiidle  on  is  being  done  with  tiieir  money. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  call  your  atteniion  to  the 
f<tct  that  tlie  M.ilagasv  loan  was  a  •lollow  on" 
loan  in  a  previous  AID  loan  Two  of  the  ten 
loans  in  this  group  were  ••follow  on^'  loans. 
'Ihe  other  one  has  a  classic  description  Bear 
•M-h  me  .vhlle  I  read  another  AID  loan 
'ie.-.cription. 

Af'/liarii-tun-KiiHiK'ii    trnti'^mh-idn     ( S5 
VI  it  lion) 

Th's  is  a  follow-on  to  an  FY  1970  AID 
p.r.ver  project  -.Uiich  did  not  include  suiluicnt 
f'lnds  to  finance  complementarv  transnu^sion 
laiillties.  The  Afghan's  attempt.s  to  fund 
that  aspect  of  the  overall  endeavor  from  other 
sources  failed:  the  .'\sian  Development  B.iiik, 


World  Bank  and  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many declined  to  finance  that  part  of  the 
project.  Thus,  in  late  1972  they  made  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  Administrator  of  AID  for  finan- 
cing of  the  transmission  facilities. 

After  careful  study  of  the  alternatives. 
AID  concluded  that  the  only  practical  way  to 
limit  an  otherwise  long  hiatus  between  pow- 
erhouse completion  and  transmission  svs- 
tem  completion  (both  integral  parts  of  the 
•system)  was  to  undertake  the  latter  as  an 
AID  project.  This  supplement  ($5,000,000) 
to  the  original  loan  Is  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing the  transmission  line. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  sure  vou  agree 
this  is  the  precise  opposite  of  the  kind  of  aid 
wc  should  be  giving  AID  financed  part  of  a 
project  that  cotildn't  show  results  unless  the 
other  part  was  financed.  Instead  of  AID 
financing  being  a  means  of  bringing  in  local 
financing  or  getting  the  international  devel- 
opment banks  on  to  something  they  miL'ht 
not  have  picked  up,  AID  was  left  holding  the 
bag  AID  had  to  put  good  money  after  bad, 
Or.e  AID  loan  triggered  another. 

Mr  Chairman,"  I  strongly  believe  that  fu- 
ture AID  loans  should  be  carefully  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  triggering  other  sources  of 
financlnL-  and  effort.  The  role  of  our  aid 
should  be  to  bring  other  people  and  institu- 
tions to  bear  on  an  activity  which  would  have 
otherwi.se  gone  unheeded.  Our  bilateral 
economic  assistance  should  princlpallv  be 
••front  end  money"  with  someone  else  picking 
vip  on  our  initiative  and  making  it  their  own"". 
Successful  development  Ls  self  generated  not 
foreign  financed.  Our  aid  can  stimulate  and 
as-.ist.  But  it  should  not  substitute  for  the 
effort  others  might  make. 

So  we  need  a  clear  plia.tc-ont  principle  to 
gtiide  our  aid  program.  Legislation  by  the 
Con^'ress  should,  in  my  opinion,  instst  that 
the  purpase  of  aid  be  to  trigger  not  to  finance. 
Part  of  this  would  be  to  see  that  efforts 
are  made  by  the  aid  agencv  (in  both  its 
public  programs  and  through  its  V(4untcer 
service  and  privtite  agency  programs)  to  get 
a  nuxiTig  of  AID  funds  with  financing  bv 
other  groups.  AID  shouldn't  be  going  in  and 
paying  for  things  when  others  more  directly 
concerned  are  not  willing  to  pitch  in.  Even 
US  private  groups  who  work  in  developing 
countries  should  seek  to  elicit  collaborative 
financing  and  elfort  rather  than  to  move 
forward  on  their  own. 

The  whole  idea  of  development  is  to  ener- 
gize and  activate  people  in  ways  which  will 
enhance  the  quality  of  their  lives.  Paying, 
providing  and  pushing  is  not  the  wav  people 
and  institutions  from  the  outside  can  help. 
Only  by  getting  people  lo  act  on  their  own 
behalf  can  our  aid  do  any  good.  Otherwise 
we  just  leave  a  project  in  place  but  the  people 
remain  Just  as  unable  to  change  their  own 
lues  as  before. 

The  establishment  in  le^tLslatii^n  of  plin'^e 
out  as  the  guiding  principle  of  our  bilateral 
economic  assistance  Ls  the  central  recom- 
mendation I  would  make  lo  this  Committee. 
I  would  further  recommend  that  language 
also  be  put  into  the  legi.slation  requiring  AID 
seek  to  mij:  its  own  investment  with  funds 
from  local  or  other  foreign  sources  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

B.    TVPKS    OF    ASSISTANfE 

Mv  philosophy  of  how  AID  should  operate 
Ls  probably  nowhere  better  born  out  lu 
practice  than  in  the  emrrgrnry  relief  pro- 
grams run  by  AID.  Ihese  efforts  make  a  major 
impact  abroad  not  only  in  the  individual 
coutries  affected  by  national  disaster  but  in 
the  world  at  large  We  are  hplping  people  in 
tangible  ways  when  they  are  at  their  moment 
of  most  acute  need.  We  move  in  efricienflv 
with  significant  resources  and  skills.  The 
United  atates  is  known  as  being  a  generous 
and  cliective  contributor  when  disaster 
strikes.  Our  emergency  relief  programs  carry 
out  the  .Amenciii  peoples  desire  to  be  of 
help. 

At  ihe  same  time,  these  pnvrams  are  riot 
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permanent  give  away  programs  which  com- 
mit us  as  a  government  to  financing  an  end- 
less string  of  apparently  worthy  projects. 
When  relief  gives  way  to  reconstruction 
other  sources  of  funds  frequentlv  are  and 
should  increasingly  be  drawn  in.  Relief  aid 
can  be  the  perfect  trigger  to  a  larger  national 
effort  toward  development  more  broadly  sup- 
ported by  diverse  international  agencies  and 
different  countries.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
will  be  the  case  in  Nicaragua,  for  example. 
So  I  very  much  feel  that  emergency  relief 
Is  one  area  where  our  bilateral  economic  p..s- 
sistance  should  continue  to  be  stron^lv 
supported.  °  ' 

Another  t\pe  of  assistance  which  does  not 
provide  a  bottomle.ss  pit  for  our  money  to 
go  down  is  technical  a-isistance.  Technical  as- 
sistance is  a  way  we  can  share  tlie  great 
reservoir  of  knowledge  built  up  over  the 
yeirs  in  this  country  in  government  in  the 
private  sector  and  in  our  universities  with- 
out becoming  a  worldwide  dole.  Through 
technical  a.ssistance.  problem  areas  can  be 
pinpointed  and  new  approaches  can  be  sug- 
gested. The  multiplier  effects  and  trigger  po- 
tential of  technical  a.ssistance  is  very  high. 
Through  technical  assistance,  along  with 
••^ome  seed  money  for  pilot  projects  we  can 
lead  others  to  the  trough  without  being  the 
major  source  of  funds  ourselves. 

Technical  as.slstance  should  play  a  deter- 
mining role  in  where  capital  a.ssistance  g.ies 
rather  than  technical  assistance  comple- 
menting a  capital  project.  Instead  of  the  AID 
thrust  .^nostly  being  m  the  funding  rather 
than  m  the  ideas  and  skills,  technical  a.s.-,ist- 
ance  should  increasingly  point  the  way  for 
the  financing.  In  this  way  it  can  be' like 
em-rgency  relief,  p  means  of  iinplcmcnring 
the  phase  out  and  triggering  philsophv  I 
have  advocated. 

I  believe  that  technical  assistance  must 
relate  to  needs  of  the  developing  countrv  and 
respond  to  requests  by  them  rather  than  re- 
flect the  priorities  of  our  aid  auencv.  Again 
it  is  only  if  there  is  .some  initiative  vnhui 
the  host  country  to  seek  change  in  a  par- 
ticular area  that  change  will  aciuallv  (x-cur. 
It  IS  only  if  there  Is  some  leadership  there 
in  the  country  to  u.^e  the  techtucal  as.slst- 
ance we  offer  and  continue  on  after  our  r,s- 
sistance  has  ended  that  anvthing  will  really 
come  of  our  efforts. 

Unless  technical  assistance  is  responsive 
to  In-county  requests  it  is  all  too  easv  that 
it  become  paternalistic  and  bureaucratic  the 
way  our  capital  a.ssistance  became  Also,  if 
the  host  government  were  required  to  pay 
some  portion  of  the  cost  of  technical  assist- 
ance this  would  assure  that  the  request  was 
real  and  the  need  valid  rather  than  .some- 
thing trumped  up  to  cover  a  requirement 
for  in-countrv  requests.  All  of  this  .speaks 
to  the  need  for  a  collaborative  and  coopera- 
tive stvle  of  a.ssistance  rather  than  the  hl^-h- 
handed,  we-know-whafs-best-for-vou  style 
we  have  adopted  in  the  past. 

Finally  wc  can't  just  stop  providing  canitat 
ovsiyfovce  altogether.  We  need  to  cont'inue 
trt  have  a  capital  assi;  tance  proL-rnm  to  pro- 
vide the  trigger  for  other  spending  sources 
and  to  try  out  new  approaches  resulting  from 
our  technical  assistance  efforts 

Again  I  think  we  should  be  clear  about 
what  the  restrictions  should  be  on  this  kind 
of  money.  I  don't  think  there  should  be  any 
lump-sum  transfers  to  other  gnvernmeiits. 
what  are  called  program  loans,  to  help  theni 
achieve  their  broad  growth  and  import  goals. 
We  need  to  require  that  AID  be  more  spe- 
cific requiring  the  agency  to  link  its  loans 
to  activities  that  generate  the  most  Jobs  and 
lielp  the  most  people.  Our  aid  needs  to  be 
increasingly  people  oriented  trying  to  reach 
people  in  povertv,  hunger  and  disease.  The 
American  people  are  frustrated  at  being 
privileged  in  a  world  where  the  majoritv  of 
mankind  is  pofir  and  yet  being  unable  to 
find  a  way  to  reach  out  to  jioor  ])oiij)Ie  abr-   id 
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without  Interfering  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  other  countries  or  lining  the  pockets  of 
the  rich. 

One  way  to  reach  poor  people  abroad  is  to 
focus  more  of  our  aid  on  health,  nutrition, 
education,  population,  small  farm  agriculture 
and  the  like.  This  will  bring  more  emphasis 
to  the  real  problems  affecting  poor  people 
abroad.  With  mixing  requirements  and  a 
phase-out  principle  in  our  aid  program.  It 
can  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing  more  local 
local  and  world  resources  to  bear  on  the  poor 
in  developing  countries. 

In  this  regard.  I  find  myself  very  much  in 
agreement  with  the  priorities  established  in 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  bill 
which,  among  other  things,  seeks  to  focus 
more  priority  on  the  areas  I  have  mentioned. 
I  strongly  support  the  general  philosophy 
and  overall  direction  of  the  House  bill.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  positive  initiative 
from  the  Congress  which  is  the  kind  that  is 
increasingly  needed  by  the  legislative  branch 
in  foreign  affairs. 

C.    BUDGET    CONTROL 

But  whereas  I  am  in  basic  agreement  on 
the  priority  activities  emphasiz-ed  in  the 
House  bill  I  do  not  think  that  the  five  ac- 
tivities or  programs  in  the  House  bill  (agri- 
culture, rural  development,  and  nutrition; 
population  planning  and  health:  education', 
public  administration,  and  human  resource 
development;  transportation,  power,  indus- 
•  try.  and  urban  development:  select  countries 
and  problems)  should  be  the  categories  for 
funding.  The  liberal  transfer  authority  of 
the  House  bill  as  between  these  different 
categories  is  de-irable  only  if  the  Congress 
has  tighter  control  in  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  three  types  of  assistance 
I  mentioned  before,  namely 

1.  Emergency  Relief  Assistance, 

2.  Technical  Assistance. 

3.  Development  Assistance. 

a.  Loans. 

b.  Grants. 
Only  if  the  Congress  has  good  control  over 

these  categories  can  we  assure  that  the 
Congress  does  not  contlntie  to  authorize  a 
sweeping  give-away  program  through  grants 
rather  than  put  our  principal  effort  on  tech- 
nical assistance  and  seed  capital  loans. 

Furthermore,  while  I  am  in  agreement  that 
the    first   two    categories    in    the   House    bill 
namely.  (103)  agriculture,  rural  development 
and  nutrition,  and  ( 104)  population  planning 
and    health,    as   well    as   education    (105),   I 
am    very    much    less    comfortable    with    the 
broad  categories  of  (105)  public  administra- 
tion and  human  resource  development  and 
(106)  transportation  and  power,  industry  and 
urban   development   and.  the   program   loan 
authority  nnder  .section    (107).  These  latter 
categories    are    either    too    broad,    such    as 
human   resource  development,  or   represent 
the   kind   of   sectors   that   the   international 
development   agencies  like   the    World   Bank 
are  involved  in  and  that  AID  should  get  out 
of,  especially  transport,  power.  Industry,  and 
public   administration.  These  areas  have  to 
do  with  the  economic  structure  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  and  not  poor  people 
per  se.  As  I  Indicated  at  the  ont-set,  if  we 
don't  narrow  down  the  aid  program  to  de- 
finable objectives  there  is  no  end  of  things 
we    can    do    to    promote    overall    economic 
growth  or  political  development.  If  we  focus 
hard  on  health,  education,  nutrition,  small 
farm   agriculture   and   population   aimed   at 
bettering  the  lives  of  low  income  earners  we 
will  have  given  some  more  people-content  to 
our  foreign  a-ssistance  and  reduced  our  goals 
to  specific  programs  rather  than  broad  ob- 
jectives for  countries  as  a  whole.  Tliis  way 
the   Congress  can   look   at   the   health   pro- 
grams  or   the   nutrition   programs   that    we 
finance  to  see  how  concrete  the  goals  are, 
whether  there  Is  matching  of  funds,  whether 
there  Is  a  phase  out  date,  whether  the  goals 


will  become  more  concrete,  more  visible  and 
hopefully   more  effective  and   Justifiable. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  with  our  aid 
program  has  been  that  it  has  been  linked  to 
goals  which  are  too  broad  and  too  grandiose. 
Development  assistance  by  the  US.  up  until 
now  has  been  linked  to  the  overall  goals  of 
nations  as  a  whole — to  accelerate  economic 
growth,  promote  democracy,  achieve  social 
justice.  Helping  nations  achieve  these  goals 
has  been  part  of  our  foreign  policy  of  seeking 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world. 

Once  the  foreign  assistance  program  has 
been  linked  to  these  grand  goals  of  foreign 
policy  there  is  no  end  to  the  niimber  of 
projects  that  c.in  be  judged  as  serving  those 
ends.  In  my  view.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  where 
our  aid  program  lias  gone  off  the  track.  The 
rationale  for  U.S.  foreign  assi'-tance  has  been 
to  serve  the  broad  goals  of  US.  foreign  policy 
which  is  not  a  rigorous  or  specific  enough 
criteria  to  ever  say  no — this  project  or  this 
program  doesn't  meet  the  rules  the  Congress 
hp.«  established 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  submit  to  you 
today  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
a  bill   to  amend  the  Foreign  As-,istance  Act 
of  1901  to  establish  in  clear  language, 
the  phase  out  principle, 
the  host  country  financing  requirement, 
the  end  of  "follow  on"  loans, 
definition  of  more  specific  goals  and  pro- 
gram:.". 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  language  I  put  for- 
ward for  your  consideration  meets  the  need 
for  a  more  sensible  aid  policy  that  reflects 
more  clearly  public  .sentiment  concerning  the 
use  of  taxpayer  funds  and  helps  give  the 
progrrtm  more  specific  policy  guidance  from 
the  Congress  to  the  Executive. 


ByMr.BELLMON: 
S.  2084,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lemiing  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  or  marital  status.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination against  individuals  seeking 
credit  on  account  of  sex  or  marital  status. 
The  time  for  this  statutory  change  has 
long  since  passed.  If  we  act  today  on  this 
bill,  we  will  still  be  acting  too  late,  for 
right  now  in  various  segments  of  the 
economy,  women,  both  married  and  sin- 
gle, are  being  discriminated  against  when 
they  seek  credit,  either  in  the  form  of 
retail  credit,  the  i-ssuance  of  credit  cards, 
or  bank  loans.  My  bill  would  insure  that 
women  receive  equal  treatment  and  are 
held  to  equal  standards  when  they  seek 
credit. 

In  an  economy  which  is  increasingly 
dependent  on  credit,  it  is  patently  unfair 
and  unjust  to  deny  any  segment  of  the 
population  equal  treatment  under  the 
law.  The  necessity  of  this  legislation  has 
been  clearly  documented  in  the  findings 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  and  is  increasingly  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  This  amendment  would 
extend  the  rights  and  privileges  now  en- 
joyed by  the  male  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation to  the  female  segment,  by  an 
extremely  simple  mechanisir.  which  pro- 
vides for  both  criminal  and  civil  liability 
in  a  statutory  scheme  already  in  exis- 
tence. The  credit-worthy  woman  should 
not  be  barred  from  economic  transac- 
tions merely  because  of  her  sex  or  marital 


women  in  seeking  credit  by  providing  a 
vehicle  which  clearly  defines  the  rights 
of  women  and  prondes  a  mechanism  for 
judicial  enforcement  of  tho.se  rights. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  extend  to  women 
the  rights  pre.-ently  accorded  men  in  our 
society  by  adopting  this  bill. 

Mr.  Pie.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  ?on- 
.sent  that  the  complete  text  of  this  bill 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
contiasion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  ;niiited  in  the  Reccjrd.  as 
follows : 

S,   2084 

Be  it  eiw  ted  bi/  1?i<'  Senate  and  House  of 
Pepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

Sec  2:  Chapter  2  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  use.  lO'.U  et  seq  )  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.section: 

'••;'  135.  Prohibition  of  Discrimination  Again-t 
Individuals  Seeking  Credit  on  Ac- 
count of  Sex  or  Marital  Status 

"I a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  creditor 
or  card  Ls^uer  to  discriminate  on  account  of 
■sex  or  marital  status  against  anv  individual 
with  respect  to  the  approval  or  denial  of 
credit  or  terms  of  credit  in  connection  with 
any  consumer  credit  sale  whether  or  not  un- 
der an  open  end  credit  plan,  any  consumer 
loan,  or  any  other  extension  of  consumer 
credit,  or  with  respect  to  the  i.ssuance.  re- 
newal, denial,  or  terms  of  any  credit  card. 

"(bill)  Any  creditor  or  card  issuer  who 
discriminates  against  any  individual  In  a 
manner  prohibited  by  subsection  «ai  is  liable 
to  such  individual  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action, 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  S5.000.  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  not  more 
than  .$100,000.  and 

"(Ci  in  the  case  of  anv  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  habilitv.  the  costs 
of  the  action  together  with  a  rea.sonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

"(2)  Any  action  nnder  this  section  may  be 
brou;^ht  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
•lon  during  the  one-year  period  commencing 
on  the  date  of  occurrence  of  the  violation. •\ 

Sec.  3  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  e.'fec:  on  the  sixtieth  dav  after 
i's  enactment. 


Status.  This  amendment  to  '.he  Truth  in 
are  being  achieved  and  so  on.  Our  assistance    Lending  Act  would  insure  the  rights  of 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  2086.  A  bill  to  require  that  all  politi- 
cal contrib-atjons  of  money  in  excess  of 
S50  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  candidates 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office  be  made  bv  bank 
check  drawn  on  the  account  of  the  per- 
son making  the  contribution,  or  be  ac- 
companied by  the  name,  address,  and  .so- 
cial security  number  of  tlie  contributor. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  aiid 
Administration. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  elections 
are  the  key  device  in  democrauc  gov- 
ernments for  regulating  official  decision- 
making. When  working  properlv.  they 
help  to  as.sure  that  officeholders  "remain 
responsive  to  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  citizens.  Though  no  one  can  pro- 
vide a  simple  answer  to  the  question. 
"Docs  money  win  elections?"  it  is  un- 
deniable that  money  does  play  a  major 
role  in  winning.  It  does  not  guarantee 
victory,  but  in  some  cases  the  amount 
collected  and  spent  can  be  decisive. 
Money  cannot  totally  obliterate  the  in- 
fluence of  issues  and  candidates"  party 
orientation  on  voting  decisions,  but  it  caii 
and  often  does  make  a  difference. 
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In  a  deniociacy  the  voters  choose  the 
major  pohcy  officials  in  free  and  rela- 
tively frequent  elections.  The  crucial 
factor  determining  whether  or  not  we 
consider  a  governsnent  democratic  is  not 
how  mucli  power  the  inibhc  officials  have, 
V.vi  rather  how  public  officials  secure  and 
retain  their  offices. 

Events  surroundai,.;  the  last  general 
election  have  been  and  will,  no  doubt. 
coniuuK'  to  be  examined  and  mvc-^tigated 
in  an  effort  to  determine  the  source  of 
ei'orr.ious  i^mounts  of  campau^n  moneys. 
Cotipled  with  the  investuation  v.iU  be 
repeated  cries  for  reform,  for  changes  in 
the  law  concerning  campaiun  financing. 
And  surely  some  changes  are  m  order. 
I  think  Americans  aie  aware  that  cam- 
paiiin  costs  are  mounting.  And  though 
there  is  a  .scant  amount  of  reliable  data 
on  tiie  cost  of  runnincr  for  office  in  this 
country.  I  believe  '.ve  were  all  .shocked  at 
the  findings  made  durint,'  the  hcarint-s 
about  the  tremendous  amounts  of  cash 
the  Comnuttee  to  Re-elect  the  President 
had  on  hand.  Accounts  of  suitca.ses 
stuffed  and  .safes  spilling  over  with  dol- 
lars surprised  many  of  us  and  alerted  us 
all  that  .'something  had  to  be  done  tc  get 
some  kind  of  control  o\er  the  comple.x 
matter  of  financing  campaicns. 

Some  Americans  view  public  policy- 
making as  a  sordid  process  where  the 
wealthy  control  elected  officials.  And 
while  there  is  some  corruption.  I  believe 
its  reputation  for  movinu  the  wheels  of 
government  is  far  greater  than  its  per- 
formance. But  money  can  twist  policy  in 
subtle  ways — and  any  effort  we  can  make 
to  erect  a  barrier  between  the  direct 
translation  of  money  into  policy  decisions 
must  be  made.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  such  an  effort. 

My  bill  aims  at  making  contributions 
traceable.  It  would  require  that  any  con- 
tribution of  S50  or  more  be  made  by 
check,  drawn  on  the  account  of  the  in- 
dividual making  the  contribution,  or  ac- 
companied by  the  name,  addre.ss.  .social 
security  number,  and  occupation  of  the 
contributor.  The  language  of  this  pro- 
posal in  no  way  places  a  new  limitation 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  al- 
lowed as  a  contribution,  but  simply  would 
make  the  money  traceable. 

In  a  government  whose  level  of  citizen 
trust  IS  at  an  all-time  low.  there  is  an 
obvious  need  to  reestablish  governmental 
accountability  to  the  people.  A  recent 
Hanis  poll  disclosed  that  81  percent  of 
the  public  is  convinced  that  corruption 
in  Washington  is  "serious"  and  the  num- 
ber with  high  re.spect  for  the  Federal 
Government  comes  to  no  more  than  27 
percent.  People  are  more  suspicious  than 
ever  before  of  their  government  and  their 
cynicism  is  only  nurtured  by  the  lack  of 
accurate  and  dependable  information 
concerning  campaign  contributions. 

There  has  been  much  comment  about 
the  dramatic  rise  in  the  high  cost  of 
politics  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  $400  million  was  spent  in 
1972  for  all  elective  and  party  politics  in 
this  country  at  all  political  levels,  in 
campaigns  for  nominations  and  for  elec- 
tion. My  bill,  making  contributions  di- 
rectly traceable  if  they  are  in  amounts 
over  $50  recognizes  the  high  cost  of  cam- 
iniigns.  but  recognizes  also  the  need  for 


knowing  who  the  big  contributors  are 
and  how  much  they  gave — and  to  whom. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beiULT  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2086 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a><d  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscjnbled.  Thai  (a) 
chapter  29  of  title  18,  United  Slates  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  section: 
"?  614,  Form  of  contributions  of  money 

■'(a)  No  person  shall  make  any  contribution 
of  money  to  or  for  the  beneiit  of  any  candi- 
date or  political  committee  in  c,\ces.s  of  $50. 
in  the  aggregate  during  any  calendar  year, 
unle.^s — ■ 

"(1)  such  contribution  Ls  made  by  mean.s 
of  a  check  from  a  National  or  State  bank, 
drawn  on  the  accoiuit  of  the  per.son  making 
tiie  contribution  and  identifying  that  person 
by  name  and  baiik  account  number;  or 

"(2(  the  person  making  the  contribiitio;i 
furnishes  in  writing  to  the  recipient  thereof 
his  full  name  and  addres.'?.  and.  In  the  <\\se 
of  an  individual,  hi.-   -ocial  seciiruy  uimiber. 

■•{bi  (1)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  thus 
.section  i.s  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  ex- 
reed  $1,000,  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed 
1  year,  or  both. 

■•(2)  Willful  and  knowing  violation  of  the 
provi.^ions  of  this  section  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  to  exceed  $3,000.  Imprisonment  for 
rot  to  e.xceed  five  (5)  years,  or  both. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
i.s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"614.  Form  of  contributions  of  money." 

(c)  Section  591  of  title  18.  tJnited  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  611" 
and  in.-.erting  ■Gil.  and  614". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  133— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING SUPPIEMENTAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 3Y  TH.-:  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

<  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.^ 

Mr.  COOK  'for  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania! on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  submitted  the  following  re.solu- 
lion: 

S.  Res.   133 

Hrsolreil.  That  Senate  Re.'^alut  ion  ,56. 
Niiietv-third  Contiress.  agreed  to  February 
27.  1973.  as  amended,  is  further  antended  as 
loUows: 

(1 )  In  section  2.  .strike  out  "$4,067,600"  and 
in,sert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,093,600". 

(2 1  In  section  13,  strike  out  "$143,000"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "$169,000". 


NOTICE   OF   HE.'^RING   ON   WILDER- 
NESS BILL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  tx) 
inform  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  general  public  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels,  of  the 
Senate  Comnnttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  hold  an  open  hearing  on 
S.  1010,  a  bill  to  amend  the  wilderness 
area^s. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  July  18.  1973. 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  tlie  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  CONCERNING 
NATIONAL  RESOURCE  LANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  general  public  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs v.ill  hold  an  open  hearing  on  S.  424 
and  S.  1041,  bills  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agement, protection,  and  development  of 
tiie  national  resource  lands. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  July  23. 
1973.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE  DES- 
IGNATION OF  SNOW  MOUNTAIN 
WILDERNESS  AREA.  CALIF. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  general  public  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  rescheduled  the  open  hearing 
on  S.  114.  a  bill  to  designate  37.000  acres 
within  the  Mendocino  National  Forest, 
Calif.,  as  the  Snow  Mountain  Wilderness 
Area. 

The  hearing  will  now  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
on  June  29.  1973,  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DAV  GOES  TO  COLLEGE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
unique  readjustment  problems  confront- 
ing veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  have 
been  well  documented.  The  amelioration 
of  these  difficulties  seems  to  be  hampered, 
however,  by  the  distru.st  with  which  these 
young  Americans  often  view  the  so-called 
establishment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs,  it  has  become  apparent  to 
me  that  organizations  wishing  to  gen- 
uinely assist  the  current  generation  ol 
veterans  must  assume  an  active  stance. 
We  must  dispel  the  yoimg  veterans' 
cj-nicism  and  reach  out  in  a  sensitive, 
responsive,   and   tangible   fashion, 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Iirdiana, 
Division  of  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
to  encourage  Vietnam  veterans  to  help 
themselves.  Last  fall,  the  Indiana  DAV 
chartered  Indiana  University  campus 
chapter  35,  which  is  actively  participat- 
ing in  a  broad  range  of  campus  affairs. 
In  addition,  meeting  in  statewide  con- 
vention Saturday,  June  23,  1973,  the  In- 
diana DAV  elected  a  Vietnam-era  veteran 
and  a  member  of  chapter  35  to  the  posi- 
tion of  sergeant  at  arms.  These  two 
noteworthy  steps  speak  far  louder  than 
a  thousand  well-intentioned  press  re- 
leases, and  the  response  confirms  that 
Hoosier  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  are 
listening. 

The  June  1973  article  of  DAV  magazine 
de.scribes  the  activities  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity campus  chapter  35.  I  hope  that 
chapter  35  is  the  forerunner  of  similar 
groups  throughout  the  country,  and 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

•■Were  younger  .  .  .  and  Ihafs  really  the 
onlu  dttjrrcncc  betiiccti  us  and  the  cft^abJcd 
icierans  of  any  other  lear.  All  oj  wt  haie 
shared  a  singular  esperienre,  regardless  of 
icli ether  it  i,as  in  World  War  I.  World  War 
II,  Korea  or  Virtnajn.  There  inll  always  be 
that  one  rntuyiion  bond  .  .  .  and  that's  uhij  lec 
joined  the  DAV." 

Thi.s  .statement  is  typiral  of  the  .senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  your.g  Vietnam  vet- 
erans of  DAV  Camptis  Chapter  35.  Indiana 
l-'niver.sity.   Bloomlngtoii.   Indiana. 

However,  the  or.e  thinL-  that  sets  Ihi.s 
luiit  apart  from  other  D.AV  chapters  is  the 
fact  that  it  repre.^enis  tiie  onlv  on-campus 
.student  chapter  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  And.  hopefully,  it  is  tlie  fore- 
runner of  similar  DAV  chapters  from  coast 

to    COilSt. 

The  DAV  student  unit,  '.rftaiiized  this  past 
September  and  chartered  in  January  1973, 
13  an  activist  group  already  working  to  im- 
prove life  for  handicapped  di.  bled  students 
at  Indiana  Luiversitys  Bl.  i  ungion  cam- 
pus. 

One  of  their  first  ofI;'?ial  ;.;iivities  as  a 
group  was  to  make  an  architectural  survey 
of  the  sprawling  lU  campus,  then  submit 
substantial  recGmmendatioiLS  for  alteration 
of  present  structures  and  revision  of  plan- 
ned construction  to  consider  the  environ- 
mental requU-enients  of  disabled  and  h.-md- 
icapped  students  within  the  campus  com- 
munity. 

Thev  have  also  a.sked  that  a  handicapped 
student  be  placed  on  the  campus  plannUig 
commission.  Another  retiuest  they  liave 
made  of  the  lU  administration  Is  f(ir  a  pre- 
registration  program  solely  for  handicajjped 
.students,  and  the  establishment  of  a  guide- 
anre  counselor  solely  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents. 

"What  has  brought  us  all  tot^'ether  is  our 
common  bond  of  beinj,'  war-time  wounded." 
said  Chapter  35  Commander  Fred  Tavlor.  a 
senior  business  administration  major.  "But. 
our  biggest  emphasis  is  on  making  the  whole 
campus  aware  of  the  problems  of  being  a 
handicapped  college  student — e.specially  on 
such  a  huge  campus— and  on  solving  these 
problems  to  the  extent  that  college  will  be 
a  more  satisfying  experience  for  every  hand- 
icapped student." 

"We're  fortunate  in  that  the  DAV  orga- 
nizational structure  gives  us  an  excellent 
forum  from  which  to  conduct  our  activities. 
We  are  now  trying  to  organize  non-veteran 
handicapped  students  so  they  can  also  make 
their  contribution  as  a  group  to  our  campus 
society."   Taylor  said. 

The  DAV  unit  has  already  orsjanlzed  an 
Intramural  sports  program  exclusively  for 
handicapped  disabled  students.  They  Intend 
to  kick  it  olf  next  year  with  a  "crutch  foot- 
)3all  •  league,  followed  by  a  complete  sched- 
ule of  athletic  activities. 

While  the  disabled  vets  have  access  to  Vet- 
erans Administration  facilities.  DAV  Chapter 
35  has  recommended  that  Indiana  Unlver- 
-sity'b  Health  Center  establish  physical  thera- 
py programs  and  set  up  a  "no-waiting"  policy 
for  other  disabled  handicapped  students. 

And.  the  chapter  is  prepann-  a  handbook 
lor  handicapped  students  to  be  given  away  at 
registration  time.  It  will  contain  lists  of  spe- 
cial p.irking  areas,  locations  of  elevators,  best 
routes  for  wheelchair-bound  students  and 
faculty,  special  programs  available  to  dis- 
abled handicapped    students,    etc. 

While  most  of  the  members  of  Campus 
Cliapter  35  are  of  approximately  college  ape 
and  would  get  lost  in  the  crowd  at  a  rock 
concert,  the  chapter  also  contains  student 
members  who  are  in  their  thirties  and  forties. 
They  represent  all  services  and  they  are 
botli  ex-officers  and  ex-enllsted  men  Eth- 
11'.' ally,  they  are  like  a  ino\  ie  rifle  squad. 
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Th.ere  is  at  least  one  of  every  ethnic  deriva- 
tion. It  is  about  as  diverse  a  ^roup  as  couid 
po.-sibly  be  put  together,  even  on  a  college 
campus;  but  their  camaraderie  is  strong  and 
tlielr  common  bond  has  given  them  real  char- 
acter as  an  organization  and  enough  strength 
as  a  group  that  they  have  become  an  im- 
portant force  for  pro;ress  on  the  campu.s  in 
less  than  a  year  of  existence. 

"Don't  make  us  look  like  goody  goodios, 
though."  said  .Senior  \ice  Commander  John 
Thicl.  "We  like  to  have  a  good  tune  as  well  .as 
do  ^ood  wori<s.  We  like  to  drink  beer  and  go  to 
parties  and  yell  loud  at  football  games,  just 
like  everybody  else  on  tins  cumpiis."  he  s:iid. 
Before  and  after  nieetlngs.  the  interservue 
needling  gets  pretty  heavy,  and  joshing  of 
ex-oflicers  by  ex-enlisted  men.  and  of  former 
pilots  by  former  infantrymen  land  vice  \er- 
sai  is  common.  It  is  a  group  of  men  who 
really  enjoy   being   with   each   other. 

Hopefully.  C.iinpus  Chapter  35  at  Indiana 
Vniverslty  will  set  a  precedent  tha'  will  be 
followed  on  other  campuses  around  the  coun- 
trv.  They  are  dedicated  member^  of  the  Dis- 
tib'.ed  .'American  Veterans,  atid  they  have 
joined  Willi  the  other  chapters  in  the  De- 
[i.TrtmeiK  of  Indiana  to  fight  for  the  ?ame 
goals  a?id  against  the  same  obstacles  that  face 
all  disabled  veterans  these  days. 

Tliey  are  also  iniusing  young,  visiorous  new 
blood  Into  the  orjaijization  to  help  It  crow 
and  thrive  in  the  future.  They  have  been 
welcomed  into  tlie  D.^V.  both  by  the  Na- 
tional organization  and  the  Department  of 
Indiana,  as  well  as  by  their  o(l -campus  neigh- 
bor. Bloomington's  Carry  On  Chapter  11. 

Fred  Taylor  graduates  this  yerr.  and  after 
graduation  he  has  applied  to  become  a  Na- 
tional Hervice  Oilicer  trainee  in  the  DAV's 
Indianapolis  office.  As  a  rifleman  with  the  1st 
Air  Cavalry  Division  in  Vietnam.  Taylor  was 
wounded  three  limes  in  combat. 

At  a  meetini;  recently,  his  comrades  pre- 
sented him  with  a  diamond  D.'W  membership 
pin.  a  DAV  distinguished  service  plaque,  a 
diamond  past  commander's  pin  and  a  special 
citation  lor  "exceptional  distinguished  serv- 
ice as  founder  and  first  commander  of  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana  DAV  Campus  Chapter  35." 
According  to  Chapter  35  treasurer  Jan 
Janszen,  who  v.ill  serve  as  treasurer  again 
next  year.  Fred  was  "really  puzzled  about 
where  we  got  the  money  for  these  honor- 
ariums, especially  since  the  Chapter's  been 
broke  all  year.  " 

Commander  Taylor  is  married,  and  he  and 
his  wife,  Sandy,  have  two  chUdren,  Matt.  3, 
and  Brandi.  2  months. 

John  Thiel  will  be  Chapter  Commander 
next  year.  Like  Taylor,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division.  He  will  be  a 
newlywed  at  about  the  time  this  magazine 
is  in  the  mail.  His  new  wife.  Judy,  has  a 
master's  degree  in  business  administration, 
one  of  the  lew  ever  earned  by  a  woman  at 
Indiana  University. 

Two  of  Chapter  35's  members.  Jan  Janszen 
and  Ian  Johnson,  both  ex-Marines,  were 
actually  wounded  in  Vietnam  combat  before 
ihey  were  U.S.  cUizens.  Janszen  became  a 
citizen  while  in  the  Navy's  medical  facilities, 
recuperatini:  from  his  wound  He  was  a  Polish 
national.  Johnson,  a  citizen  of  C.reat  Britain, 
has  not   yet  been   made  a  US    citizen. 

Dave  Rotheeb.  an  Air  Force  veteran  major- 
ing 111  public  adminlstratioii.  has  been  a 
spark  plug  m  the  movement  to  establish 
continuing  repre-entatiou  for  handicapped 
student^s  on  Unlve'sity  administrative  and 
planning  bodies.  He  also  is  interested  in 
becomliii;  an  N.sQ  when  he  graduates 

Willy  Lackey,  an  c\-Marine.  is  majoring  in 
child  psychology.  When  he  graduates,  he 
wants  to  go  back  to  his  home  town.  C9ary, 
Itid..  and  use  his  hard-won  educaiion  to  help 
ease  racial  problems  In  his  strife-torn  com- 
munity. He  is  co-cliairmnn  of  the  Chaplor'a 
•Social  Committee. 

i'Mlialily.    the    mast    unique    tliiii,'    about 


Chapter  35  is  that  every  member  is  a  poten- 
tial leader.  A  complete  list  ol  everv  meiriijer 
and  his  accomplishments  and  capabilities 
wotild  be  much  too  loni;  to  list  here. 

It  this  chapter  is  any  indication,  there  Is 
a  uealih  oi  untapped  niembership  and 
leadership  potential  fur  the  DAV  on  America  s 
campu.ses  right  now  And.  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  intends  to  start  taking 
advantage  of  ihis  potential   right  awav 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  ALASKA 
PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again 
the  Dcmcr  Po,t  lias  reasserted  its 
view  that  tiie  tians-Alaska  pipeline  be 
built  inuncdiately.  A  recent  Denver  Post 
editorial  offered  many  sohd  reasons  why 
a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  imjjortan't 
not  only  to  Coloradoans,  but  the  paj^er 
strcs.sed  the  importance  of  a  tian.s- 
Alaska  route  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Citing  Canada's  recent  decision  to 
control  exjiorls  of  gasoline  and  home 
heating  fuel  to  the  United  States,  the 
Denver  Post  properly  sugcests  that  a 
trans-Canadi.Tn  route  could  also  be  sub- 
ject to  vague  ijolicies  which  could  dis- 
rupt this  Nation's  flow  of  energy. 

Tlie  Denver  Post  also  points  out  that 
a  trans-Canada  route  would  not  only  in- 
crca.se  the  cost  of  the  lupehne  dramati- 
cally but  that  it  would  create  a  substan- 
tial delay  in  pipeline  construction— a  de- 
lay. I  might  add.  that  would  place  the 
United  States  in  a  dangerous  position. 

The  Denver  Post  states  thai  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  by  far  the 
best  of  the  various  proposals  to  augment 
U.S.  energy  needs  in  the  immediate  lu- 
ture. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Denver 
Post's  view  that  the  US,  Senate  .should 
give  early  approval  to  legislation  mak- 
ing a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  coment  that  the  Den- 
ver Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  consideration  by  my  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  about  how  America 
can  help  meet  its  energy  needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Denver  Po.st,  June  18,  ly7j| 

FriL  Pinch,  D  illar  Crisis  Arcvi  for 
Al.iska    Pipelinf 

The  U  S  Senate  should  give  early  approval 
to  the  bill  authorizing  construction  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline.  The  project  is  by  far  the  best 
of  the  variotis  pri;po.sals  to  augment  U.S  en- 
ergy needs  over  the  next  few  years. 

Long  delayed  by  environmental  efforts,  the 
pipeline  project  simply  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest, 

As  we  have  said  before: 

.'Vlaskas  North  Slope  contains  kn^wn  re- 
.serves  of  oil  and  gas  on  a  sigiiihcant  scale. 
In  full  production  this  field  could  vie'.d 
through  the  8no-mile  trans-Alaska  line  2  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oU  a  day.  Present  US  daily 
totisumption  IS  15  million  barrel.— a  demand 
we  are  lilling  with  great  duticiiUy.  Clearlv, 
Alaskan  oil  is  important. 

I"  S  imports  from  overseas,  rising  rapidlv. 
po.se  a  .serious  threat  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  value  of  the  dollar  Develop- 
ing new  dome.--iic  sources  is  e.^sential  and 
Alaskan  crude  is  proven;  It  is  not  hvpothei- 
ical. 

The  alternative  idea  of  joinint;  with  Can- 
ada in  a  vast  intercontinental  pipeline  acros. 
Canada  has  been  given  s:inie  c.irren.  v   inuc!-. 
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of  It  by  environmentalists  concerned  about 
damage  to  Alaska.  The  trouble  with  this  idea 
is  partly  that  Canada  is  not  sure  it  wants 
such  a  pipeline. 

Underscoring  the  doubtful  nature  of  Ca- 
nadian cooperation  was  an  announcemeiit 
from  Ottawa  on  fuel  exports  la.st  week. 

Canada  said  it  was  puttmg  controls  on  ex- 
ports of  gasoline  and  home  heatuig  fuel  im- 
mediately. The  object  is  to  halt  the  drain  to 
fuel-hungry  US.  users.  Americans  cannot 
crmcLze  the  Canadian  intent  — it  is  self  in- 
terest. But  it  does  ."suggest  that  a  Joint  Ca- 
nadian-U  S.  pipeline  would  be  subject  to  just 
such  vagaries  no  matter  how  pood  our  basic 
relationship  with  this  northern  neighbor. 

The  major  enemy  of  the  Canada  plan,  how- 
ever, is  delay.  More  than  10  years  would  be 
required  for  construction  once  such  a  plan 
were  approved  as  against  three  or  four  for 
the  Alaska  line,  which  would  go  into  con- 
struction immediately.  Involved,  too,  is  28 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  which  can 
be  moved  out  sooner  if  tlie  Alaska  line  is 
built. 

We  don't  think  the  U.S.  economy  can  wait. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  improved  con- 
servation, for  learning  ways  of  using  le.ss 
gasoline  and  heating  fuel.  Such  methods 
must  be  pushed  rapidly.  But  US  energy  use 
also  has  escalated  rapidly.  So  many  daily 
functions  depend  on  an  adequate  "supply 
of  petroleum  and  gas  that  our  supplies  must 
be  augmented  while  we  learn  to  live  with 
the  new  realities  And  even  ur.der  tight  re- 
strictions on  use,  the  Ala.ska  supply  would 
make  sense  as  a  protection  against  the  vul- 
nerability of  imports  from  the  Mideast. 

So  we  recommend  that  the  US.  Senate 
vote  favorably  to  authorize  the  Alaska  line 
by  legalizing  the  right-of-way  requirement 
which  a  federal  court  cited  early  this  year  as 
a  bar  to  construction.  In  urging  thisaction 
we  do  not  overlook  the  environmental  fears. 
But  we  do  believe  damage  can  be  minimized 
by  careful  construction.  We  believe,  further. 
that  any  detailed  examination  of  the  alterna- 
tives Will  result  in  the  same  conclusion  we 
have  reached  concerning  the  pipeline:  build 
it — and  soon. 


June  27,  1973 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
Plea.sed  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  a  very 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  dated  June  17,  1973,  entitled, 
"The  Older  Americans." 

I  am  sure  that  those  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  served  with  the  Honorable 
Brooks  Hays  remember  him  with  great 
fondness  and  pleasure.  Likewise,  we  all 
share  a  great  pride  in  the  leadership  of 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  the  Honorable  S.am  Ervin  of 
North  Carolina.  A  committee  on  which  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  serve. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident,  the  vision  and  intecrity 
of  men  such  a.s  former  Rejjresentative 
Brooks  Hays  and  Senator  Sam  Ervin 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  They 
have  been  guardians  of  the  Constitution 
and  kept  their  faith  in  our  representative 
democracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two    Ol.D    AMEP.ri  ANS 

As  the  cameras  roll  on  the  Watergate 
hearings  coverage  and  we  look  daily  at  the 


expressive  visage  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  we  keep 
going  back  in  our  memory  to  the  picture  of 
this  same  Sam  Ervin  campaigning  at  the 
side  of  Brooks  Hays  in  North  Carolina  last  fall 
in  what  Senator  Ervin  probably  knew  was  a 
lost  cause  and  what  even  Mr.  Hays,  infectious 
optimist  that  he  is,  probably  guessed  was  a 
lost   cause,   considering   the   odds. 

We  are  thinking  now.  as  we  thought  then, 
that  here  is  the  Old  America,  two  Old  Amer- 
icans. Being  an  old  American  has  nothing  to 
do  with  chronological  age.  Mr.  Hays,  as  we 
in  Arkansas  know  well,  has  alwav.s"  thought 
very  young,  indeed.  So.  we  think,  does  Sena- 
tor Ervin.  as  men  of  humor  tend  to.  The 
two  North  Carolinians,  the  native  and  the 
adopted  one.  both  are  men  of  htmior.  then. 
and  not  only  men, of  humor,  but  men  of 
good  humor.  Tliey  are  also  men  of  character, 
and  men  who  it  appears  were  endowed  by 
their  very  birth  with  "virtue"  in  the  absolute 
meaning  of  the  word.  and.  as  present  or 
former  public  servants,  men  possessed  of  all 
the  civic  virtues  as  well.  These  are  men.  in 
short,  to  whom  "the  honorable  course"  ha,s 
never  been  thought  of  for  an  in.stant  as  an 
alternative  course  of  action,  but  as  the  onjy 
course. 

It  was  of  course  Brooks  Hays,  the  expatriate 
Arkansan  who  could  never  get  far  from 
Arkansas  in  spirit  even  if  he  tried,  who  was 
the  principal  victim  of  the  Little  Rock 
"Troubles."  When  his  name  was  called,  he 
was  there  front  and  center,  preaching  the 
cau.se  of  sanity  and  moderation  when  sanity 
and  moderation  had  all  but  fled  the  state — 
and  then  accepting  the  consequences  of  his 
courage  and  honesty. 

Brooks  Hays  and  Sam  Ervin  do  not,  as 
we  know,  see  exactly  eye  to  eye  on  what 
the  Constitution  does  and  docs  not  guar- 
antee to  minority  groups  in  America  or  on 
t!ie  precise  best  way  of  combatting  prejudice 
in  this  country.  But  Senator  Ervin  is  not  a 
prejudiced  man  in  that  sense  of  the  word  or 
any  other  that  we  know.  He  is  not  even  prej- 
udiced against  the  sorry  procession  now 
passing  in  front  of  him.  not  as  men.  He  is 
prejudged,  naturally,  against  all  that  he 
suspects  that  they  have  done  and  what  he 
already  knous  they  have  done,  but  not 
against  them  as  individuals. 

It  is  usually  a  chancy  thing  to  try  to 
read  character  from  a  face.  The  worst  of 
charlatans  are  the  most  plausible  in  the 
front  they  are  able  to  put  up.  The  veriest 
rogue  and  scoundrel  frequently  can  look  you 
unflinchingly  in  the  eye  even  as  he  is  lifting 
your  coattails  for  the  grab.  But  with  Sam 
Ervin  and  Brooks  Hays,  there  Is  no  risk  factor 
whatever  in  reading  character  from  their 
faces    Old  Americans,  as  we  say. 

Against  them  are  the  New  Americans,  men 
lacking  in  even  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
Men  lacking  not  only  in  wLsdom,  but  even  in 
simple  knowledge.  Men  who  know  nothing, 
but  were  sure  of  everything  and  frequently 
lanatically  sure.  We  have  seen  some  of  them 
on  the  screen  lately,  too,  and  seen  them 
where  they  belong,  which  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bar  from  Chairman  Ervin. 

Comparisons  really  are  invidious,  aren't 
they. 


olutions  and  their  letters  of  transmittal 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  June  19,  1973. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliington.  DC. 
Dear   Senator   Bennett:    There    is    trans- 
mitted herewith  a  copy  of  H.C.R.   :::2.    (Low 
Cost  Housing  Resolution),  with  certification 
by  this  oiTice.  as  instructed  by  the  Fortieth 
Session  of  the  Utah  State  Legislature. 
Sincerely. 

Clyde  L.  Miller. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Eueda  C.  McCoy, 

Assistant  Deputy. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  UTAH 
STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  transmitted  to  me  a  copv  of  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Utah  State 
Legislature  'HC.R.  No.  2'  pei-taining  to 
low  cost  housing,  and  a  joint  re:>olution 
of  the  Utah  State  Legislature  <S.J.R, 
No.  6 1  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  to  relax  restraints  on  the 
u^e  of  certain  specific  canine  toxicants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 


State  of  Utah  Executive  Department 
secretary  of  state's  office 
I.  Clyde  L.  Miller,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  do  herebv  certifv  that  the 
attached  copy  of  H.C.R.  No.  2  (Low'cost  Hous- 
ing Resolution),  is  a  true  and  correct  copy 
of  the  original  resolution  as  passed  by  the 
Fortieth  Session  of  the  Utah  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  signed  by  President  of  the  Senate 
Warren  E.  Pugh  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
Howard  C.  Nielson  as  appears  of  record  in 
my  office. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Utah  at  Salt  Lake  Citv,  this  third 
day  of  April  1973. 

*"  Clyde  L.  Mu.ler, 

Src'ctary  of  State. 
Eueda  C.  McCoy, 

Assistant  Deputy. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  2 
A   concurrent  resolution   of  the  40th   Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah,  the  Governor 
concurring  therein,  recognizing  the  prob- 
lems relating   to  present   housing  subsidy 
programs  and  the  need  for  suspension  oif 
them;   recognizing  the  continuing  scarcity 
of    housing    particularly    housing    for    the 
poor;    and  recommending  that  early  sub- 
stitute programs  be  Implemented 
Be   it    resolved    by    the   Legislature   of   tlir 
State    of    Utah,    the    Governor    concurnnn 
therein: 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  recognizing  the  financial  and 
political  problems  connected  with  existing 
housing  programs  and  their  failure  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  objectives,  has  placed 
by  Executive  Order  a  suspension  on  several 
existing  housing  programs  designed  partic- 
ularly to  provide  housing  for  the  poor: 

■R'hereas,  the  State  of  Utah  is  presentlv 
suffering  from  an  extreme  shortage  of  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  income  families, 
as  indicated  by  a  .05'.  vacancy  rate  among 
low  income  housing;  and  state  estimntes  indi- 
cate an  immediate  need  for  30,000  new  or 
rehabilitated  units  of  housing  for  the.se 
residents;  and 

Whereas,  many  individuals  and  families 
are  living  in  con^lemned  housing  or  deterio- 
rated housing  which  is  unsafe  and  should  not 
be  inhabited. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  40th 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Utah  urge  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  State&^to  implement  early  substitute 
programs  whicfi  will  aid  *he  low  and  moderate 
income  people^of  the  State  of  Utah  and  the 
United  States  of  America  to  obtain  adequate 
housing. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  each  member  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  State  ol  Utah. 
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Senate  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  6 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  40th  Legislature  of 

the  State  of  Utah  requesting  the  President 

of  the  United  States  to  relax  restraints  on 

the  u:sc  of  certain  specific  cinine  tDxicants 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Lvgi.^aturc  of  the  State 
of  Utah: 

Wliereas,  the  sheep,  cattle  and  wildlife  in- 
dustries are  a  valuable  source  of  food  and 
fiber  for  the  American  public  and  also  an 
imporiant  source  of  income  vital  to  the 
economy  of  liie  State  of  Utah;  and 

Whereas,  prod.tti.jn  by  coyotes  has  cau-sed 
subitaniial  loises  of  s;;ecp  and  forced  many 
.sheep  men  out  of  the  livestock  biisiiiess  and 
is  now  threatening  the  entire  sheep  industry 
in  Uiaii;  and 

Whereas,  at  times  predation  may  become 
a  limiting  factor  in  wildlife  populations:  and 

Wi.eroas.  a  Presiden'.lil  Exectitive  Order 
dated  February  8.  l'J72,  restricted  I'f  use  of 
chemical  toxicants  in  pred.itor  control  and 
which,  combined  with  the  pro'r.ibiiion  in 
interstate  shipments  of  chemical  products 
registered  for  predator  control  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  deprivci 
livestock  piorlucers  and  game  managers  of 
their  nio.-.t  eflective.  economical  and  lii^'hly 
.selcc'-ive  predator  control:  and 

W'ncr^as.  the  Presidential  o:der  was  i-sued 
contemporaneously  with  t!ie  Cam  Committee 
Report  without  promised  hearing  and  public 
review  of  the  report:   and 

Wlicreas.  no  documented  evidence  exists 
to  indic:ite  that  u'e  of  the  chevnicil  tox.cant 
1080  and  coyoto-g;;tters  reduces  coyote  papu- 
lations to  the  point  of  making  th.em  an  en- 
dangered species  or  p->  e^  on  cir.  ir:  nmcntal 
thrc;'.t  throuj'.i  seccnd.iry  ki  ling  of  other 
species  and.  to  the  contrary,  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  such  toxicant  is  highly  specific  for 
cmines;  and 

Wliercas.  re-carch  is  br:n':  conc'iuc'ed  to 
ascertain  alternative  me'hod-=  for  predator 
C'lntrol  but  at  present,  nlterntttlves  are  not 
effective  and  future  alternatives  from  re- 
search are  at  le.^.^t  f  uir  to  five  years  away,  and 
imcontrolled  predation  for  that  time  is  in- 
tolerable. 

Now.  theref  ire.  be  i*  res  ilved.  by  the  40th 
lesislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  relax  the  strict 
ban  on  canine  toxicants  to  provide  that  such 
toxicants  niay  be  used  in  properly  super- 
vised predator  control  programs  In  areas  of 
urgent  need  on  both  public  and  private  lands 
until  such  time  as  ctlcctive  altern.itives  to 
prodat'ir  toxicants  are  available. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secret.try  of 
State  send  copies  of  this  resoluiior  to  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
liie  State  of  Utah, 


CANADIAN  NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS— 
ANOTHER  ROADBLOCK  FOR  THE 
TRANS-CANADA  OIL  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  several  times  before  the  Senate 
on  the  several  problems  that  are  likely 
to  cause  a  delay  in  any  tran.s-Canada 
oil  pipeline.  One  of  the  many  problems 
facing  such  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  is 
the  delay  likely  to  be  cau.scd  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Canadian  Native  Land 
Claims.  Presently  in  progress  is  a  major 
law.'iuit  in  the  Northwest  Territories  in- 
volving a  claim  by  the  Indian  Brother- 
hood against  40.000  square  miles  of  land 
covered  by  unsettled  treaties.  This  mas- 
sive area  includes  a  significant  portion 
of  the  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline. 

On  Wednesday,  May  16.  Justice  Wil- 
liam Morrow  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  temporary 


lard  freeze  imposed  on  the  McKenzie 
Valley  early  in  April  shall  be  continued 
at  least  until  the  end  of  July.  Moreover, 
lie  retained  juri.-diction  of  the  law.suit 
raid  refused  to  transfer  it  lo  another 
Canadian  court  farther  south  in  that 
country. 

This  has  been  widely  interpreted  as 
being  a  major  victory  for  the  Indian 
Crothcrhood. 

The  prciidcnt  of  the  Indian  Brotlier- 
Iiood,  Ml-.  James  Wah-Shee.  has  slated 
many  times  thai  Canadian  Natives  have 
a  rieht  to  the  ."-ettlcmont  of  their  aborig- 
J:iel  claims,  v.hether  or  not  such  claims 
rr?  CDVcred  by  treaties,  and  that  the  Na- 
tivcr.  arc  notv  beginning  a  major  cam- 
'"•i^jn  to  settle  the  issue  in  courts 
throiKhcut  Canada. 

Mr.  Wah-Shee  spoke  on  May  4  before 
'.he  Trench  Foundation  of  Arctic  Stud- 
ies' Fifth  Intcrration^l  Congress  in  Lo 
FI'vrc.  Fran":?.  He  =!^ol:e  as  a  renresent- 
ative  of  the  Native  peoples  north  of  the 
fiO'h  p;ralicl  in  Canada.  He  told  the 
Fiilh  In'-crnational  Congress: 

As  the  indigenous  popul.uiun  we  believe 
\\c  liave  certain  rights  both  moral  and  legal. 
We  claim  aboriginal  rights,  a  legal  concept 
tiiat  has  been  lecjgnized  for  centuries  in 
the  Western  World.  1  he.se  rights  consist  of 
:and.  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  resources 
.'.nd  other  rights.  These  rights  are  biued  on 
far  use  and  occupancy  of  the  lai.d  Irom 
time  immemorial  and  certain  other  more 
contemporary  legal  decisions. 

He  contii'.ued: 

.  .  .  (W)e  believe  that  the  aboriinnul 
rights  that  I  outlined  a  moment  pgo  are 
swoiig  enough  for  usr  to  delay  indefiiniely, 
thrjugh  the  judicial  .-votem.  any  proposed 
developmciit. 

■Vou  see,  we  cannot  allow  any  more  de- 
velopment in  the  North  until  we  are  assured 
th.at  it  will  benefit  us  for  many  years  to 
CI  nie  We  ure  tlie  owners  of  the  land  and 
we  believe  that  we  liave  this  right. 

He  went  on  to  state  that  for  an  oil  pipe- 
line to  benefit  the  Canadian  natives,  they 
mtist  he  hired  as  emiDloyces  from  the  out- 
set. They  must  participate  in  royalties 
t.nd  also  directly  participate  in  the  plan- 
in-'  and  decisions  of  develoj^ments. 

Pie  stated  that  the  Canadian  natives 
are  willing  to  meet  with  tlie  oil  com- 
panies now  and  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment. 

The  Northwest  Territories  lawsuit  and 
the  statement  of  the  President  of  the 
Indian  Brotherhood  are  two  facets  of  a 
growing  movement  in  Canada.  Canadian 
Indians  and  other  Natives  across  tlie 
country  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  government  must  settle  their  ab- 
original claims  fairly.  This  is  the  same 
licsition  that  cur  Indians  have  taken  and 
that  this  Government  shares.  A  just  set- 
llement  of  the  claims  of  American  In- 
dians rcQUires  a  careful  and  lengthy 
deliberation  and  process  of  negotiation. 
The  land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives  were 
1'-)  years  in  the  iolvlng.  Aboriginal  claims 
of  Indians  elsewhere  in  the  country  have 
taken  almost  a  century.  Many  are  still 
unresolved. 

While  calling  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  wish  to  state 
that  while  I  am  sympathetic  with  these 
elainis  I  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  judge 
'he  merits  or  eventual  outcome  of  tlicse 


Canadian  land  claims.  That  Is  not  my 
place. 

I  wi.-h  to  cite  the  situation  only  as  an 
example  of  a  process  that  is  likely  to  tike 
many  years.  It  is  likely  to  delav  signifi- 
c.-ntlv  any  trans-Canada  pipeline.  It  1.5 
still  too  soon  lo  tell  the  eventual  outcome 
of  the  Nortlvvest  Territories  lav.suit.  It 
i5  impossible  to  tell  whether  there  will 
be  an  additional  law.--uit  blocking  the 
trans-Canada  pipeline.  In  fact  it  is  likclv 
such  lawsuits  would  only  be  filed  after 
aiii-iiicaiions  v.x-ie  received  lor  liic  p.nc- 
'tne.  It  is  difRcalt  to  prevent  a  pipeline 
for  which  no  application  has  as  yet  been 
received.  It  is  even  more  difficult  and 
.-peculative  to  comment  on  such  lawsuiis. 

It  is  not,  however.  dilEcult  to  foresee 
ihe  possibility,  or  even  the  probability 
of  tiie  commencement  of  such  lawsui's. 
Mr.  Wah-Shee  himself  has  indic.tted  this 
i:i  the  pa::-sasc.^  I  have  ju:  t  quoted. 

And  the  time  for  tlicrough  judici.-.l  de- 
liberation, legislation,  and  political  i.nd 
ceoiioinic  nesotiations,  will  be  lime  this 
caiuitry  cannoi  aflord  lo  spend.  V/e  need 
Ala'kan  oil  now 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  documents  be 
inserted  in  the  Record;  An  article  from 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  of  May  17.  de- 
scribintr  the  Northwest  Territories  law- 
suit: the  statement  by  Mr  James  W. 
Wah-Shce  at  the  Fifth  International 
Congress;  and  an  article  from  the  Satur- 
day June  2  Toronto  Star  de.scribing  tho 
many  contemplated  le?al  actions  of 
Canadian  native?  throughout  the  coun- 
try 

There  being  no  objection,  the  m:.terial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  tlie  Winnipeg  Fi-ec  Press  May  17,  19731 
Indians  Claim  Victory  as  Land  E.\Tri  e  Opfn5 

Yellowknife,  N.W.T.— The  Indian  Broth- 
erh.ood  of  the  Northwest  Territories  cl.iimed 
a  psychological  victory  Wednesday  in  the 
opening  skirmish  of  a  legal  battle  that  will 
have  far-reaching  e.Tects  on  economic  devel- 
opmciit of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Mr  Justice  William  Morrow  of  the  North- 
west Territories  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
he  will  retain  legal  control  of  the  case  in- 
volving an  attempt  by  the  Indian  Brotlicr- 
hood  to  file  a  ctveat — or  declaration  of  in- 
terest—aga.nst  400.000  square  miles  of  land 
covered  by  unsettled  treaties  He  also  di- 
rected that  the  temporary  land  titles  free.-? 
Imposed  on  the  Mackeiu-ie  VaKey  in  earlv 
April  be  continued  until  at  least  the  end 
ol    July. 

"It  certainly  is  a  psycholfgical  victorv  for 
the  Indian  people."  said  Brotherhood  Prf  =  - 
ident  Jan-.es  Wah-Shee  after  the  lase  wa.s 
adjourned  until  July  9.  "This  is  the  first 
action  we've  taken  legally  viih  respect  to 
land  on  a  l.irge  scale  and  we  re  happy  witii 
the  way  tl'iugs  have  turned  out, ' 

A  p.tcketi  public  gallery  in  the  siulfy  li:t;e 
courtroom  m  this  Territorial  c.ipjtal  heard 
complex  legal  presentations  from  six  law- 
yers during  Ihe  two-day  hearing,  with  the 
main  argument  centred  on  Mr.  Justice  Mor- 
row's Jurisdiction. 

The  major  contention  by  Crown  lawyer 
I\ an  Whitehall  waa  that  Mr  Justice  Morrow 
had  no  jurisaiclion  to  rule  on  the  merits  of 
the  Indians'  cl.iims  The  Crown  wanted  a 
ruling  on  the  application  to  file  the  c.iveat 
with  the  land  titles  office  while  avoiding  ihe 
broader  issue  of  aboriginal  rights  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Indians'  case 
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Mr.  Whitehall  argued  that  the  broader 
issues  In  the  dispute  should  be  heard  by  a 
superior  federal  court. 

Lawyers  for  the  Indian  Brotherhood  said 
the  judee  has  enough  Jurisdiction  to  deal 
With  ontrmal  rights  claims.  They  want  the 
c;-.se  heard  in  a  Northern  court. 

Both  Sides  expected  Mr.  Justice  Morrow 
to  make  a  ruling  on  Juri<diclion.  but  he 
re'-er\ed  decision  and  ordered  lawyers  to  be 
prc-p.ired  to  present  him  with  all"  the  e'.i- 
de'.ice  iinolved  m  the  case  in  July. 

Mr  Justice  Morrow  said  lie  cnukl  not  de- 
cide about  jurisdiction  until  he  heard  the 
evidence  from  bc:h  sides 

"I  have  heard  argument  based  on  refer- 
ences to  aboriginal  rights.  Crown  title.  Hud- 
sons  Bay  land,  the  manner  of  the  handling 
of  patents  and  land  grants,  trar.sfers  involv- 
ing the  two  governments — none  of  which  is 
before  me  in  concrete  form  as  e'.  idence." 

"There  has  been  very  little  aereemeiit  a.s 
to  the  true  nature  of  these  things." 

The  judges  decision  brought  an  immediate 
protest  from  Mr.  Whitehall. 

"You  are  in  fact  entering  on  the  ment.s  of 
the  case."  he  said.  "Before  you  proceed  any 
further,  you  should  rule  on  the  objections." 
Mr.  Justice  Morrow  replied: 
"I  agree  that  I  am  entering  on  the  merits 
of  tl:e  case.  I  appreciate  your  position  en- 
tirely. At  the  same  time,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  ...  I  think  these  proceedings  should 
be  completed  ' 

"I  do  not  feel  di.sappointed  at  this  time  to 
decide  on  JurLsdiction  alone.  I  may  be  doing 
the  completely  wrong  thing  in  law  and  I 
may  be  subject  to  criticism  from  a  higher 
judge — that's  the  ri;k  of  being  a  judge,  ' 

The  Judge  also  said  he  was  reserving  de- 
cision regarding  filing  of  the  caveat  because 
If  he  upholds  the  Indians'  application,  it 
would  impose  a  virtual  land  freeze  on  the 
N.WT.  "At  the  moment.  Im  not  prepared  to 
take  tho.^e  risks." 

Dr  Andrew  Thompson,  one  of  th.e  Brothcr- 
hoods  lawyers,  said  that  if  the  caveat  was 
filed,  years  of  litigation  could  be  required  to 
remove  It.  stalling  Northern  development. 
With  the  temporary  land  freeze,  any  party 
experiencing  hardship  can  apply  to  the  court 
for  an  exemption,  something  which  would 
require  full-scale  legal  action  m  the  case  of  a 
caveat. 

"We  wTnt  to  get  to  the  i.-sues  and  thaf.s 
what  is  happenine."  Brotherhood  lawyer  Ger- 
ald Sutton  said  "Considering  the  experience 
of  this  court,  it  is  the  cotirt  we  want  to  have 
our   case   heard    in." 

Dr.  Tliompson  said  otitside  court  the  ca.•^e 
could  affect  National  Energy  Board  hearings 
on  a  prop<j.sed  natural  gas  p'ipeline  from  the 
Arctic  Coast.  Tl.e  National  Energy  Board  has 
maintained  that  applicants  must  show  they 
have  a  right-of-way  for  a  pipeline,  he  said. 

STATr.ME.vT   Made   bv   Mr.   J.ames   W.\h-Shee. 
Pp.fsidfnt    Fedfration-    of   Naiives    North 

OF  60  *DEf.P.EES  TO  THE  FOUNDATION  FRAN- 
CHISE DEtides  N'.rdiques  Fifth  I.nterna- 
TIONAL  Co.NCREss  "ARCTIC  Oil,  A:  Gas: 
Proble.m  A:  Possibilities  Le  Havrf  France 
May  4.  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  ccntlcinen:  I 
am  :,pea:-:ing  to  you  as  a  representative  of 
the  Federation  of  Natives  North  of  Sixty. 
We  are  a  group  represfntmg  all  indigenous 
people  of  the  Canadian  North  and  we  have 
.•-.ome    international    affiliations. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  meeting  and 
e.sperially  Profes.sor  Mallory  for  the  time 
'hat  has  been  granted  to  us  We  believe  that 
we  have  a  valid  contribution  to  make  here 
J^l^t  'ts  you  have  in  our  North. 

V.e  cam.e  here  a.s  did  the  rest  of  you,  to 
learn  For  three  days  we  have  listened  to 
your  thinking  concerning  our  aticestral  home 
at.d  how  you  are  planning  to  exploit  it. 
Now  we  feel  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 


tell  you  of  our  hopes  and  plans  so  that  we 
all  might  understand  each  other  completely. 
As  you  know,  we  are  the  Indigenous  people 
of  the  Canadian  North.  As  the  indigenous 
population  we  believe  that  we  have  certain 
rights  both  moral  and  legal.  We  claim  ab- 
original rights,  a  legal  concept  that  has  been 
recognized  for  centuries  in  the  Western 
World.  These  rights  consist  of  land,  hunting, 
fishing,  trapping,  resources  and  other  rights, 
The.se  rights  are  ba.<^ed  on  our  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  land  from  time  immemorial 
and  certain  other  more  contemporary  legal 
derisions. 

Most  of  you  here  have  been  in  the  North 
and  know  first  hand  of  the  appalling  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  situation  our 
people  are  enduring.  We  did  not  chose  to 
live  this  way.  but  through  white  migration, 
to  our  areas  it  has  become  difficult  for  us 
to  follow  our  traditional  life-styles.  Now 
with  the  spectre  of  a  pipeline,  a  road  and 
all  the  attendant  services  it  is  apparent  that 
for  most  of  our  people  it  will  be  impo.ssible 
to  live  from  the  land  any  longer. 

So  we  are  faced  with  the  luiure.  Many 
people  have  told  us  that  our  future  includes 
oil  and  a  pipeline.  Perhaps,  but  wo  believe 
that  it  will  hold  these  things  only  if  we  have 
settled   all  our  land   claims  satisfactorily. 

We  say  this  because  we  believe  that  the 
aboriginal  rights  that  I  outlined  a  moment 
ago  are  strong  enough  for  us  to  delay  in- 
definitely, through  the  Judicial  .system"  any 
proposed   development. 

You  see,  we  cannot  allow  anymore  devel- 
opment in  the  North  until  we  are  assured 
that  it  viill  benefit  us  for  many  years  to 
come.  We  are  the  owners  of  the  land  and 
we  believe  that  we  have  this  right. 

Until  now  much  of  what  we  have  presented 
must  sound  sinister  and  familiar  to  you.  This 
need  not  be  so,  for  we  are  a  reasonable 
people.  We  believe  that  the  extraction  of 
our  northern  mineral  resources  are  perhaps 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  native  people 
and  the  developers,  if  the  native  people  are 
a.'jsured  that  our  share  of  the  wealth  will 
allow  our  people  to  compete  as  equals  with 
the  rest  of  society. 

For  a  pipeline  to  benefit  us  in  the  long  run 
we  must  be  employers  as  well  as  employees 
from  the  outset.  We  must  be  assured  not 
only  of  enough  royalties  from  resource  ex- 
traction to  guarantee  a  better  life,  but  we 
also  require  direct  participation  In  the  plan- 
ning atid  decisions  of  developments.  This  will 
ensure  an  active  and  not  passive  role  for 
our  children  In  our  North. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  monies  from  a  land 
claim  settlement  will  enable  us  to  take  up 
for  ourselves  the  development  of  a  differ- 
ent economic  system  more  in  tune  with  our 
values  and  culture.  We  could  al.so  then  as- 
sume responsibility  for  many  of  the  serv- 
ices now  being  run  by  others  such  as  edu- 
cation, ,social  assistance,  and  many  other 
program.s  Another  and  very  important  aspect 
of  land  settlement  would  be  the  exclusive 
parcels  of  land  that  we  would  control.  We 
could  use  this  land  to  ensure  to  some  degree 
that  our  people  will  be  able,  now  and  in 
future  generations,  to  still  practice  our 
hunting  traditions.  These  lands  could  also 
serve  to  ensure  the  protection  of  many  now 
endangered  species  of  wildlife  which  we  are 
concerned  about. 

To  be  blunt,  a  satisfactory  land  settlement 
would  allow  us  to  again  become  our  own 
masters. 

When  our  land  claims  are  settled  the 
tniestion  of  title  to  land  would  be  resolved 
and  the  developers  could  then  move  ahead 
assured  of  proper  ownership  and  free  from 
legal  action.  We  al.so  think  that  a  satisfac- 
tory land  settlement  would  all(jw  us  to  co- 
operate and  assist  the  developers  In  their 
planning. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  successful 
land  settlements  could  lead  to  a  development 


of  the  North  that  would  benefit  us  all.  But 
we  need  our  claims  recognized  and  settled  by 
our  Government.  We  think  that  unless  the 
oil  companies  wish  to  be  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle of  protracted  court  proceedings  between 
ourselves  and  the  Government,  thev  should 
begin  to  meet  with  us.  Tliere  is  no  "question 
in  our  minds  that  with  the  moral,  economic, 
and  political  support  of  the  oil  companies, 
our  claims  would  be  soon  recognized  and 
settled. 

We  propo.=e  then  that  the  repre.sentatives 
of  the  oil  companies  present  tell  their  com- 
panies that  we  are  quite  ready  and  willing 
to  meet  with  them  and  perhaps  even  form 
some  kind  of  committee  to  disctiss  all  our 
mutual  concerns. 

We  think  that  this  kind  of  coalition  would 
be  to  the  benefit  of  everyone  and  would  do 
much  to  make  the  dream  of  the  North  a 
reality. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  ,speak  to  such  a  distinguished  assembly. 

[From  the  Toronto  Star,  June  2,   19731 

OiR  Natives  Begin   Winning  Fight  With 

White  Ma.n 

(By  Michael  La  vole) 

Ottawa. — Indian  chiefs  Leo  Prelty-Young- 
Man  and  Jim  Shot-Both-Sides  will  lead 
about  3,000  of  their  followers  on  to  an  empty 
stretch  of  southern  Alberta  plain  later  this 
month  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  96-year- 
old  dispute  with  the  federal   government. 

On  June  22.  the  Indians  will  pitch  dozens 
of  big  teepees  at  Blackfoot  Crossing  on  the 
Bow  River,  about  70  miles  east  of  Calgary, 
and  stage  a  three-day  festival  with  singing, 
daiicing,  military  bands  and  speeches. 

Federal  officials,  possibly  including  Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Jean  Chretien,  will  be  there 
to  hand  over  $250,000  to  compensate  for  the 
failure  to  honor  a  treaty  that  was  signed  in 
1877  between  five  Indian  bands  and  the 
Northwest    Territories   government. 

To  Indian,  Metis  and  Eskimo  leaders  across 
Canada,  the  celebration  is  significant  be- 
cause it  marks  the  first  time  that  the  na- 
tive people  have  been  able  to  wring  a  major 
conce.ssion   out   of   the   federal    government. 

It  is  seen  as  a  signal  to  Canada's  500,000 
native  people  that  they  can  finally  as,scrt 
their  rights  with  some  hope  of  success. 

Native  movements  everywhere  in  Car.ada 
are  now  beginning  to  take  eager  advantage 
of  an  annual  federal  government  fund  of 
S2  million  to  finance  research  into  their 
grievances  against  the  white  man. 

Indians,  Metis  and  Eskimos  are  going  botli 
to  t!;e  government  and  to  the  courts  to  necro- 
tlate  .settlement  of  broken  treaties  or  to  seek 
legal  title  to  lands  that  were  never  given 
up  through  treaties. 

After  about  two  years  of  research,  results 
are  now  beghuilng  to  show,  Indians  could 
succeed  in  halting  construction  of  the  mas- 
sive James  Bay  hydro-electric  complex  in 
Quebec  and  delaying  development  of  tl'.e 
Mackenzie  'Valley  corridor  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  with  claims  of  control  over  vast 
expanses  of  land.  In  the  high  .'Arctic,  the 
E,ikimos  are  conducting  a  lone-term  land- 
use  study  with  the  government  and  are 
mounting  a  strong  campaign  to  exert  some 
control  over  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

COMPltX    CLAIMS 

In  the  Yukon  territory  and  British  Colum- 
bia, Indian  groups  have  confronted  the  gov- 
ernment with  complex  legal  claims  to°the 
control  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  land, 

"Tliere  is  probably  not  a  band  in  Canada 
that  is  not  working  on  a  grievance  of  some 
.sort,"  said  Brian  Pratt,  director  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  a  Saskatoon-ba.sed 
federal  agency  for  financing  research  Into 
claims  and  arbitrating  disputes  between  the 
Indians  and  the  government,  Tlie  Alberta 
settlement  was  the  first  for  the  recently  ap- 
pointed commission  and   It  has  "very  great 
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significance"    for    the    native    people,    Pratt 
.said. 

"They  never  before  really  believed  that  the 
government  would  respond  to  them,"  Pratt 
.said. 

"The  native  people  are  now  getting  a 
chance  to  regaui  some  of  their  lost  resources 
and  to  take  responsibility  for  making  their 
own  decisions."  said  MP  Flora  MacDonald, 
Indian  afTairs  critic  for  the  Conservatives 
i!i  the  House  of  Commo]-,s. 

Tlie  key  issue  in  the  growing  debate  Is 
so-called  aborigi.ial  rights — the  claim  by 
maiiy  i:ative  groups  to  ownership  and  con- 
trol over  vast  expenses  of  land  that  were 
ne-,er  ceded  to  the  crown  throuch  formal 
treaties.  Tlie  native  groups— some  of  them 
employing  tl:e  best  legal  talerit  available- 
are  using  a  1763  declaration  by  King  George 
III  to  b.-.cl:  up  then-  clain'.s. 

That  declaration,  according  to  Osgoode  Hall 
law  profe^or  Peter  Cumming,  an  expert  on 
the  Issue  guaranteed  limi  ed  propert;,  rights, 
Indians  kept  their  property  rights  vvith  the 
restri,-tion  th.tt  they  held  them  in  com- 
munal ownership  and  could  ,scll  them  to  the 
cro'.vn  only. 

Last  January,  in  the  first  fullstale  test  of 
the  question,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
dismissed  the  Ni.^hga  Indians'  claim  to  4.000 
square  miles  of  ancestral  land  around  the 
Nass  River  in  northern  B  C.  The  Judges  were 
.^'plit  3-3  with  the  deciding  vote  cast"against 
the  Indians  on  a  te:hnicality. 

ABORIGI.N'AL   RIGHT 

The  case  Is  seen  botli  by  the  govcr:;ment 
and  the  Itidians  as  significant  bpcau.sc  three 
of  the  judges  acknowledged  that  the  Nishgas 
have  some  aboriginal  rights. 

No';V.  other  ca^.es  are  pushitig  the  question 
even  further. 
These  include: 

James  Bay:  With  the  aid  of  *320.000  in 
federal  gra:jts.  Qucoec  Indians  and  Eskimos 
are  Into  the  seventh  month  of  a  court  battle 
with  the  James  Bay  Development  Corp.  to 
stop  co:istr-,i-tion  of  the  $G  billion  James 
Bay  hvdro  project.  The  natives  have  launched 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  the  project  on  their 
fishing  and  hunting  grounds  and  have  asked 
Judge  Albert  Malouf  of  the  Quebec  Superior 
Court  to  grant  an  injunction  halting  the 
project  until  the  study  is  completed. 

They  also  claim  that  the  project  is  uncon- 
stitutional oecau^e  the  27,000  Indimi ;  and 
Eskimos  never  gave  up  aboriginal  control 
over  the  land.  Judge  Malouf  hopes  to  rule 
on  the  application  before  July  1  when  work 
is  scheduled  to  begin  on  construction  of 
canals  which  will  divert  waters  in  a  37,000- 
.square-mile  drainage  ba=in  into  La  Gr.mde 
River  wjiere  four  dams  are  planned. 

Ottawa's  financing  the  native  side  of  the 
court  case  but  is  otherwise  staying  out  of 
the  issue. 

Ma-keiL-ie  P.illey:  Members  of  the  Nor:  h- 
west  Territories  Indian  Broilierhood  repre- 
senting 7,000  Indians,  claim  thev  never  really 
gave  up  CO  .trol  o-.er  400.000  .-quare  miles  of 
land  because  the  federal  government  f.iiled 
to  carry  out  treaties  that  were  signed  some 
200  years  ago.  The  laud  includes  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley,  route  of  a  proposed  transpor- 
tation corridor  to  the  Arctic  coast  that  would 
include  a  $6  billion  ga.=i  pipeline,  a  road  and 
possioly  an  oil  pipeline. 

Brotherhood  prcident  James  Wah-Shce 
hi^s  warned  bhuiMy  th:il  the  Indiatis  will 
try  to  block  the  Mackenzie  Valley  develop- 
ment until  their  land  claims  are  settled  So 
far,  he  is  succetdiiij;.  Two  weeks  ago  terri- 
tories Superior  Court  Justfre  William  Mor- 
row delayed  until  July  any  ruling  on  wliether 
or  not  he  has  juri.-,dictlon  in  the  ca.se.  But 
meanwhile-,  he  imposed  a  ban  on  all  private 
land  tran.saction.  halting  coiLstruction  of 
some  projects  within  northern  municipal- 
ities. ' 
Chretien  says  Ottawa  want.s  to  negotiate 


with  the  Indians  but  will  take  no  action  as 
long  as  the  issue  is  before  the  court. 

British  Columbia:  The  Union  of  British 
Columbia  Indian  Chiefs,  in  a  move  separate 
from  the  Nishga  claim,  ha^  used  S  118.000  in 
federal  grants  to  produce  a  62-page  brief 
as^.erting  native  land  rights  over  almost  all 
of  the  366.000  square  miles  of  the  province. 
The  claim  prepared  by  former  Conservative 
justice  minister  E,  Da\ie  Fultcn.  snys  th:-.t 
the  B.C.  Indians  never  formally  r.lgne'd  away 
their  sovereignty  over  the  la-td  Tlie  few  B  C. 
treaties  that  were  signed  allowed  for 
only  minimal  compensarion— usually  small 
f' mounts  of  cash  or  wool  Wnnkets  wcrth  le':s 
tli-'.i  $.5  each. 

The  Indians  say  they  [>re  totally  denied 
my  lnr,d  rights  and  arc  trradua'ly  losing 
tlieir  hiiiiting  and  fishing  rights.  They  say 
the  federal  government  must  accept  the 
validity  of  the  claim  and  agree  on  "suitable 
terms  of  reference"  for  necot rating  a  settle- 
n>e':t.  They  seek  a  guarantee  of  hun'iug  and 
fishing  rights  and  an  un.spocifled  amount  of 
nio   ey  as  compensation. 

Chrftien  says  Ottawa  and  the  B.C.  gov- 
ernriicnt  arc  consulting  on  wavs  to  respond 
to  the  claim.  While  the  federal  goverimient 
has  responsibility  fcr  Indian  affairs,  he  said. 
It  has  no  co:itr,;l  over  crown  lands  within  a 
provi  '.ce's  botniilarles,  "so  it  is  nqt  up  to  me 
to  give  them  land." 

Yukon  Territory:  The  Yukon's  5.000  In- 
dians and  Metis  are  asking  for  a  big  share  in 
the  development  of  the  territory,  including 
land,  cash  settlements  and  a  percentage  o: 
oil.  gas  and  mit-.era!  prolits.  The  Yukon  brief, 
like  the  one  from  B.C..  claims  aboriginal 
rights  over  the  land  and  a-ks  for  negoti- 
at:ons  on  a  settlement  without  listin.g  spe- 
cific demands. 

Tlie  only  direct  government  action  so  far 
has  been  on  the  Y"ukon  claim  because  there 
are  no  curt  actioiLs  Involved  and  the  land 
IS  all  under  federal  Jurisdiction.  Chretien 
appointed  a  negotiating  team  i-i  April. 

The  na'ive  land  claims  have  become  a 
touchy  politi:-al  is.-ue  in  Ottawa  with  the 
minority  Liberal  government  resisting  pres- 
sure fr.  m  the  Conservatives  aiui  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  e:idrrse  a  policy  stateme.  t  on 
the  issue  by  the  National  Ir.dian  Brother- 
hood. The  brotherhood,  a  group  composed  o; 
provincial  and  terrltorlaf  Indian  associa- 
tions, has  produced  a  four-point  statement 
ticmauding:  settlemetn  "to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Indian  people  involved"  of  all  aborigi- 
nal land  claims;  no  further  encroachment. 
\'  ithoMt  permission,  into  are<vs  now  occupied 
a:id  controlled  by  Indians:  renegotiation  of 
all  treaties  that  do  r.ot  ineet^  "ade-iuate 
s-:indards  of  fairness,"  and  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  hunting,  fi.=;hing  and  trappiii''' 
rights,  "  ^ 

"It's  ea.sy  for  the  opposition  parties  to 
declare  that  they  are  in  favor  of  these  aims," 
Chretien  said  'But  I  r.m  responsible  and  I 
cannot  give  them  the  moon," 

Chretien  said  Ottawa  is  willing  to  negotiate 
sntlemcnts  with  native  groups  which  have 
no  treaties,  as  in  the  Yukon,  or  with  grotips 
who  claim  their  treaties  were  net  honored, 
as  in  southern  Alberta, 

"Bur  the  cirtumstaiuTs  larv  too  much 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  next 
to  make  any  blanket  statemeiit  ab.iut  land 
ri^-ihts,"  lie  s^aid, 

"We  lust  want  the  federal  povernmeni  to 
recogtii.'o  the  principle  of  aboriginal  rights." 
said  George  Matiuel,  presLlent  of  the  Indian 
Biv>thcrhc  id,  "The  stru-fle  is  not  for  money 
but  for  a  better  chance  to  improve  our  wav 
of  life." 

Manuel  said  this  means  giving  native 
groups  t  chance  to  participate  in  development 
of  lauds  that  they  still  occupy  as  well  as 
restoration  of  hunting,  fishing  and  trappiiu: 
rmhts  that  have  been  curt::ilcd  by  govern- 
ment regulations. 

Wally  Firth,  the  NDP  Indi.ui  affairs  critic. 


and  Flora  MacDonald  charge  that  govern- 
ment response  to  native  land  claims— in- 
cluding statements  by  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau-  ha.?  led  to  a  general  public  belief 
that  the  natives  are  seeking  enormous  sums 
of  money 

"Anything  that  will  break  the  povertv  cvcle 
among  the  Indians  and  Metis,  improve  educa- 
tion, reduce  the  jail  population,  increase 
hospital  ser\ices  and  improve  the  general 
standard  of  living  will  save  the  Canadiati 
taxpayers  ni-ncy."  said  Firth,  a  33-vear-o!d 
Metis  and  n?wly  elected  MP  for  the  North- 
west Territories.  "These  are  the  goals  of 
the  n.'.tr.e  people" 

Ottawa  should  be  prepared  to  renegotiate 
treatici  on  demand  because  in  many  ca.-,cs 
the  Indians  didn't  even  know  what  they  were 
signing,"  Flora  MacDonald  said. 

She  tried  tj  force  the  Liberals  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  aboriginal  rights  issue  before 
a  C<  mmons  committee  but  had  to  watch 
them  abstain  from  voting. 

rirrtRENT  problems 
While  di.'^erent  problems  apply  in  different 
sccti  ns  of  the  country.  "You  can't  rocornl.-e 
a  principle  piecemeal— either  you  are  In  favor 
of  aboriginal  rights  or  yru'  are  not."  she 
savs. 

Indians  are  n.  t  seeking  money  as  much  a; 
a  chance  ta  make  their  ov.n  decisions,  she 
saitl.  The  fact  that  the  nati-e  croujis  are 
researching  and  preparing  their  own  claims. 
IS  at  least  as  important  as  any  benefits  they 
V.  ill  ultimately  receive  from  them,  she  said. 

"We  have  to  let  them  do  ir  on  their  own 
and  make  tl;eir  own  mistakes."  she  said.  '  We 
ha\e  been  making  mistakes  on  their  behalf 
for  too  long." 

In  .southern  Alberta  Chiefs  Shot-Both-Sides 
and  Prctty-Ycutig-Man  pursued  their  trea-v 
claims,  Involving  $2,000  In  annua!  ammuni- 
tion ailawances  that  were  ne\er  paid  bv 
the  government,  without  the  aid  of  federal 
reaear.  h  funds. 

"We  fought  It  without  one  cent  of  their 
m-ney.  '  said  A  Webster  MacDonald  of 
Calgary,  lav.ver  for  the  12.000  Blackfoot. 
Blood,  Sarcee,  Stonev  and  Peigan  Indians 
affected  bv  the  treaty.  The  negotiations  tDc.k 
place  over  a  12-year  period. 

•  Winnitig  thLs  one  shows  that  the  treaties 
speak  and  must  be  honored.  '  MacD--naId 
said. 


SM.\LL  INVESTOR  AB.\NDONING 
STOCK  MARKET 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day  to  .^i^eak  of  a  problem,  which  if  not 
corrected,  could  have  di.-astrous  con- 
sequences for  our  free  eitterprise  system. 

The  small  inve-tor— the  backbone  of 
Wall  Street,  in  fact  the  .strongest  ingre- 
dient in  our  economic  system — has  been 
abandoninc:  the  .<^^tock  market  in  ever- 
f,ro\\  ing  numbers  in  recent  years.  He  has 
been  reiilaccd  by  a  small  group  of  large 
institutions  which  continue  to  expand 
their  domination  of  our  capital  markets. 

I  am  concerned  by  this  trend.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Cont-'re.ss  must  launcli  an  immediate, 
thorouch  ir.quiry  to  determine  the  e.\tenl 
of  it  and  to  !>rovidc  a  .solution. 

Und.i'  our  economic  sy.>tem.  businesses 
use  one  of  two  methods  to  obtain  needed 
outside  capital.  They  c;.n  cither  borrow 
the  money  or  they  can  sell  eciuity  in  their 
companies  thiough  tiie  stock  market. 

This  system  of  selline  an  equity  share 
in  bu.siness  has  worked  remarkably  well 
throughout  our  N' ition's  history.  Not  only 
has  it  provided  the  caintal  to  build  one  of 
the  strongest,   mo.-l   vibrant   ecoiiomies 
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the  world  has  ever  known,  it  has  also  per- 
mitted millions  of  Americans  to  literally 
have  a  share  in  this  economy  through 
their  investments  on  Wall  Street. 

However,  since  1960.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  significant  disturbing 
change  in  the  makeup  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket. According  to  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change figures  the  holdings  of  individuals 
relative  to  institutions  has  reversed  it- 
self. In  1960  individuals  held  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  stocks  of  this  ex- 
change while  in.stitutions  held  le.ss  than 
40  percent.  By  1971  individuals  held 
slightly  over  30  percent  while  institutions 
had  increased  their  share  to  68  percent. 
A  recent  ajticle  in  Busine.'^s  Week  indi- 
cates the  figure  for  institutional  trading 
is  now  over  70  percent. 

Mr.  President,  for  practical  purposes, 
the  small  investor  has  left  Wall  Street. 
He  has  been  replaced  by  the  big  in.sti- 
tutions— the  mutual  funds,  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  the  trust  depart- 
ment.s  of  banks,  with  their  large  pension 
funds  and  other  capital  to  invest. 

There  are  various  explnnations  for  the 
small  investor's  exits  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  due  in  part  to  a  feeling  that 
he  cannot  com.pete  v.ith  the  in.stitutions 
for  inside  information.  I  also  believe  the 
small  investor  feels  that  trading  bv  those 
large  institutions  creotes  distortions  in 
the  market  over  which  he  has  no  control 
and  wliich  may  not  even  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  the  soundncL^s  of  the  companies 
being  traded.  These  institutions  buy  and 
sell  stock  shares  in  huge  lots. 

And  it  is  disturbing  to  note  that  some 
of  the  biggest  of  these,  the  bank  trust 
departments,  are  under  little  Federal 
supervision  in  their  trading  on  the  stock 
market. 

Total  stock  hokhngs  of  banks  today 
amount  to  SI 70  bilhon.  compared  to  S45 
billion  for  mutual  funds.  Yet.  mutual 
funds  are  closely  repailated  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commis.>-ion  while  the 
bank  trusts  are  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  on  the  .stock 
market  of  the  huge  investment  funds 
available  to  these  banks  is  tremendous. 
A  handful  of  six  or  .seven  individuals,  bv 
their  investment  decisions,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exert  a  tremendous  influence 
throughout  the  entire  fabric  of  our  econ- 
cmv. 

The  investment  portfolio  of  one  bank 
alone— the     large     Morgan     Guaranty  ' 
Trust— is  reported  to  exceed  S27  billion. 

It  is  only  natural,  Mr.  President,  that 
managers  of  these  bank  trust  fund.s— in- 
terested in  protecting  the  money  of  their 
clients— would  choose  their  investments 
carefully. 

But  I  am  concerned  tiiat  the  port- 
folio mangers  of  the.se  bank  trusts  are 
unnecessarily  concentrating  their  in- 
vc-tments  in  a  few  companies— tliat  they 
have  bid  the  stock  of  a  few  favored  com- 
panies to  levels  where  their  price-earn- 
ings ratio  are  excessive  based  on  any  his- 
torical precedent.  Good  companies  are 
being  ignored  by  a  "herd  psychology" 
favoring  a  select  list  which  is  purchased 
almost  without  consideration  as  to  price. 
Mr.  Pre  ident  there  is  no  requirement 
that  the.se  bank  trusts  either  diversify  or 
disclo.se  their  holdings.  I  am  advised  that 
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one  trust  department  nov/  holds  over  14 
percent  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
Walt  Disney.  10  percent  of  Polaroid  and 
over  S2  billion  worth  of  IBM.  And  what 
individual  investors  remain  in  the  mar- 
ket are  following  the  lead  of  the  institu- 
tions in  order  to  survive. 

The  result  is  that  today,  while  10  per- 
cent of  the  stocks  are  doing  quite  well, 
the  remaining  90  percent  are  not.  Over 
tlie  past  year,  in  fact,  the  price  of  an 
average  share  of  stock  on  both  major 
exchanges  has  declined.  And  this  has 
occurred  even  though  personal  income 
and  the  gross  national  product  were 
on  the  rise. 

What  does  this  mean.  Mr.  President? 
It  means  tliat  small  and  medium  size 
companies  which  sell  stock  to  the  pub- 
lic—as well  as  newer  companies  which 
would  like  to  sell  public  stock  to  obtain 
financing— are  finding  it  harder  and 
harder  to  attract  investors. 

They  are  unable  to  raise  capital  for 
exjiansion  and  the  artificially  low  prices 
of  their  stock  make  them  ripe  for  for- 
eign takeovers. 

Mr.  President  we  have  already  seen 
some  foreign  comi)anies  taking  ad- 
\antage  of  tlie  devalued  dollar  and  the 
distorted  market  to  attempt  acquisi- 
tioiLs— Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  of 
Great  Britain  has  offered  to  purchiise 
control  of  Gimbel  Brotheis,  Inc.— 
Liquifln  of  Italy  made  an  offer  for  con- 
trol of  Ronson— Slater  Walker,  Ltd.'s 
bid  to  control  Franklin  Stores.  And 
there  have  been  others. 

Mr.  President,  unless  changes  are 
made  in  the  current  investment  picture 
I  am  concerned  we  will  see  many  of  our 
companies  acquired  by  foreign  business 
interests  and  those  which  retain  US 
ownership  will  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  few  institutions.  For  even  those 
fis-ms  which  presently  enjoy  the  favor  of 
the  managers  of  the  large  investment 
fimds  must  exert  every  effort  to  remain 
in  their  favor.  With  the  kind  of  con- 
centration of  investment  which  exists 
today,  a  corporation  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  institutions  bailing  out  of  its 
stock.  Last  fall  one  company  fell  out  of 
favor  uith  the  institutions  and  the  price 
of  its  stock  fell  SI 4  in  a  single  half  hour. 
I  submit  our  economy  cannot  afford  that 
kind  of  uncontrolled  economic  power. 

For  this  rca.-^on  I  have  asked  both  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commmee  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  make  a  thorough  public  inquiry  into 
every  aspect  of  the  present  situation  in 
our  financial  markets.  The  answer  mav 
lie  in  disclosure  and  diversification  re- 
quirements and  in  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  disposition  which  can  be 
made  of  a  stock  during  a  trading  period. 
This  might  be  accomi)lished  through 
direct  regulation  or  through  the  tax 
code. 

But.  our  securities  markets  must  be 
restored  as  a  place  where  all  sound  busi- 
ness ventures  can  seek  funds  and  where 
individuals  can  invest  those  funds  with 
confidence.  If  we  allow  the  U.S.  securi- 
ties market  to  become  a  place  where 
only  a  select  grouj)  of  large  in.stiiulions 
buy  and  sell  the  equity  of  another  select 


group  of  large  institutions,  a  great  deal 
of  American  capitalism  will  be  dead.  Not 
only  will  the  competitiveness  of  the 
securities  market  suffer,  but  the  inabil- 
ity of  small  and  meditim  size  firms  to 
raise  equity  for  expansion  will  cause  the 
competitivene.'is  of  our  entire  economy 
to  decline.  Should  that  happen  it  will 
not  be  just  the  investor  and  business- 
man who  will  be  the  loser.  It  will  be  the 
American  consumer  who  suffers  the 
greatest  blow. 
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ENERGY.  GOLD.  AND  OPEC 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  three  of 
the  major  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today— the  energy  crisis,  inflation,  and 
Middle  East  peace— are  being  brought 
even  closer  together,  as  shown  by  recent 
reports  from  the  Arab  press. 

The  Arab  Fund  for  Economic  and  So- 
cial Development,  a  group  of  16  Arab  na- 
tions, has  recently  decided  to  investigate 
the  establishment  of  a  gold-based  inter- 
national Arab  currency.  The  Dinar,  as 
the  currency  might  be  called,  would  be 
one  possible  investment  for  the  oil  rev- 
enue which  is  expected  to  accrue  to  the 
Arab  nations,  amounting  to  billions  of 
dollars  over  the  next  15  yeais. 

Kuwait's  Finance  and  Oil  Minister. 
Abdulrahman  Al'Ateeqi,  who  made  the 
suggestion  at  the  group's  second  annual 
meeting  held  recently  in  Kuv.-ait,  said 
the  fund  could  'issue  bonds  consisting  of 
currencies  or  units  of  account  tied  to  the 
price  of  gold  at  the  date  of  issue  and 
thus  provide  a  guarantee  of  value  and 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  de- 
valuation for  the  Arab  investor  who  em- 
ploys his  funds  in  these  bonds." 

The  suggestion  parallels  a  recent 
statement  by  London  banker  Minos 
Zombanakis.  who  said  that  Arab  oil- 
producing  nations  may  insist  that  gold 
continue  as  the  principal  monetary  as.set. 
Mr.  Zombanakis  said: 

Tlie  rcril  problem  is  to  find  an  a-.sct  ac- 
ctptaljle  lo  the  Arab  naUon.s  or  otlierv.ise 
lliey  may  clioo.;c  to  keep  tlieir  major  asset — 
petroleum-  m  the  ground.  Gold  could  be  the 
answer,  e.^pecially  if  other  countries  besides 
the  United  States  make  their  currencies  con- 
vertible into  g(jld. 

In  light  of  such  statements,  especially 
when  viewed  together  with  our  current 
energy  situation.  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  stake  its  financial  future  on 
strengthening  a  system  of  special  draw- 
ing rights,  supposedly  to  replace  gold  as 
a  monetary  as.set.  As  Mr.  Zombanakis 
points  out,  such  special  drawing  rights 
would  be  meaningless  to  nations  that 
have  continuous  surpluses  in  their  bal- 
ance of  payments,  which  the  Arabs  may 
quite  rea.sonably  expect  in  their  position 
for  some  time  to  come,  due  to  the  grow- 
ing dependence  of  the  world's  industrial- 
ized nations  on  Arabian  oil. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  concerning  these 
critical  subject.s.  one  from  the  Kayhan 
International  and  the  other  from  the  In- 
ternational Herald  Tiibune,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  hope  that  they  will  help 
provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
critical  energy/gold  problem  facing  us 


in  the  Middle  Ea.st — a  problem  which 
V.  ill  require  more  realistic  economic  poli- 
cies than  those  presently  endorsed  by  the 
administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
v.ore  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OHD.  as  follows: 

PAN-An.\B    Cl'RRINCY    PROPOSED 

BEjnur.— BiHions  of  dollars  in  oil  rev- 
enues that  will  flow  into  Middle  East  cof- 
fers in  the  next  15  years  may  form  tlie 
bnsij-  for  an  international  Arab  currency 
lied  to  gold  and  called  the  Dinar.  The  Arab 
fund  for  Economic  and  Social  Development, 
wiuch  met  hist  week  in  Kuwait,  resolved  lo 
study  this  po.ssiblUiy  as  one  way  ol  in\e--.i- 
ii'      the  region's  surplus  fluids. 

Details  of  this  resolution,  one  of  fi'.e 
r.dopted  by  the  16-nation  group  at  its  second 
annual  meeting,  were  not  disclosed.  But 
Ku'  ait  Oil  and  Finance  Minister  AbdiU 
R.ihman  Atikl  suggested  in  a  speech  fit  the 
session  that  the  fund  bring  togeUier  proj- 
ects it  is  fina!ici;ig  and  other  suitable  in- 
ve.stments  -so  that  the  Arab  investor  ha.^ 
the  right  to  take  a  share  in  this  re~cr\e  which 
will  bring  him  a  permissible  profit  from  t!ic 
net  income  realised  on  it.  " 

Atiki  said  the  fuiid  could  "Lssue  bonds 
con.-,isting  of  currencies  or  units  ol  account 
tied  to  the  price  of  gold  at  the  date  of  Issue 
atid  thus  provide  a  guarantee  of  value  and 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  devalua- 
tion for  the  Arab  investor  who  employs  his 
funds  in  these  bonds.  "  The  Kuwait  official 
rejected  Western  charges  that  Arab  oil  states 
were  responsible  for  the  continuing  monetary 
crisis  that  has  led  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  other  currencies.  (Kayhan  Inter- 
national. Tehran.  May  1.  \\)'i) 

.^I:AB  On.  Sr.\Ti.  May  In'^ist  o.n  Roie  of  Gold, 
Ba.sker   Says 

A  London  Ijanker  said  today  Arab  oil-pro- 
ducing nations  may  insist  that  gold  remain 
the  principal  monetary  asset  in  any  reform 
of  the  international  monetary  system.  Mines 
iJombanakis.  managing  director  of  First  Bos- 
ton (Eurupe)  Ltd..  said  in  an  interview  that 
the  United  States  may  well  have  to  reach 
.some  sort  of  accommodation  with  the  Arab 
oil  states  on  tlie  gold  issue  In  view  of  increas- 
ing US.  dependence  on  Middle  East  petro- 
leum. So  far.  the  United  States  has  contended 
'hat  gold  should  be  gradually  demonetized. 
Mr.  Zombanakis  said  that  special  drawing 
rights  (SDRs).  which  are  supposed  to  gradu- 
ally replace  gold  as  a  monetary  asset,  have 
meaning  only  to  countries  that  sometimes 
run  deficits  as  well  as  surpluses  in  their  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Unle.ss  a  country  runs  a 
delict,  it  would  have  no  need  for  SDRs  to 
linance  it,  he  indicated. 

He  said  that  the  Arab  oil  states  could 
count  on  running  surplu.ses  indetinitely  be- 
cause of  soaring  world  demand  for  their  oil. 
"The  real  problem  is  to  find  an  asset  accept- 
able to  the  Arab  nations."  Mr.  Zombanakis 
said,  "or  otherwise  they  may  choose  to  keep 
their  major  as.set — petroleum— in  the  ground. 
Gold  could  be  the  answer,  especially  if  other 
countries  besides  the  United  States  make 
iheir  currencies  convertible  into  gold."  Asked 
whether  he  thought  that  Arab  oil  states  had 
already  been  buying  gold  on  the  Zurich  and 
London  bullion  markets  in  expectation  of  a 
big  increase  in  the  ollicial  price.  Mr.  Zom- 
banakis replied  that  he  doubted  it. 

He  said  the  recent  rise  in  very  short-term 
Eurodollar  rates  indicates  that  professional 
speculators  are  financing  purchases  of  gold 
and  currencies.  Such  tinancing  would  not  be 
nece.ssary  if  the  buying  were  coming  from  the 
Middle  East,  he  as.serled.  The  banker  added 
that  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Arab  oil- 
producing  states  at  present  do  not  have  as 
much  spare  cash  as  is  widely  believed.  "It  Ls 
obvious  that  In  the  future  tlieir  revenues  will 


be  enormous,  but  the  revenues  aren't  so  bij-t 
ri.L'ht  now."  He  pointed  out  that  oil  revenues 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  biggest  oil  exporter,  to- 
taled only  ?2  billion  in  1971.  while  those  of 
Iran,  the  next  big;'est  exporter,  totaled  $1.9 
'oillion.  He  said  tlie  sitiiatio!)  would  change 
drastically  by  1P80.  when  Saudi  \rabia's  an- 
nual oil  revemics  are  cxpe-ted  to  range  be- 
tween S12  billion  and  s25  billion  and  Iran's 
revenues  between  S8  billion  and  $ir!  billion 
iliiteruaiiopal  Kcr.iki  Tribune.  Paris.  June  .3. 
l'^73,)  : 


rROUGIIT    AND    FAMINE    IN    WEST 
AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  Senator  Humphrey  and  the 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee  for  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  the 
diought  and  famine  in  the  Sahelian  re- 
"icn  of  West  and  Central  Africa.  I  be- 
lieve that  Senator  Humphrey's  remarks 
to  this  Cliamber  about  the  food  shortage 
and  America's  responsibilities  should 
commend  the  special  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  as.sociate  myself  with  them. 

As  we  learned  in  my  hometown  of 
Rnpid  City,  natural  disasters  are  mer- 
ciless destroyers  of  lives  and  of  commu- 
nities. But  terrible  as  the  flood  was,  I  can 
think  of  no  natural  terror  more  devastat- 
ing than  a  famine — a  famine  which  first 
kills  children,  old  people,  and  others  least 
able  to  defend  themselves.  And  a  severe 
famine  can  cause  its  most  profound  dam- 
ace  in  a  society  of  subsistence  farmers 
and  herdsmen,  where  one's  wealth,  social 
position,  and  self-respect,  as  well  as  nour- 
ishment, are  intimately  tied  to  the  bar- 
ren land  and  the  always-scarce  food  it 
brings. 

Not  only  is  the  famine  now  causing  the 
deaths  of  thousands  in  Africa,  but  it  is 
also  bringing  humiliation  to  the  proud 
and  self-reliant  people  whose  source  of 
life  has  always  been  the  countryside  they 
cultivated  or  grazed,  people  who  may  sur- 
vive the  immediate  crisis,  only  to  find 
their  homelands  useless  for  keeping  them 
alive  in  future  years,  with  no  harvests  or 
herds  to  provide  for  the  future. 

There  is  a  further  serious  problem  in 
this  particular  drought  aren.  becau.se  it 
is  a  perpetually  dry  region  just  south  of 
the  Sahara.  The  desert  has  been  meas- 
urably expanding  into  this  area,  making 
less  and  less  land  habitable  for  the  grow- 
ing population.  As  the  land  of  the  Sahel 
dries  up.  herdsmen  will  be  grazing  their 
cattle  farther  and  farther  south.  Such 
grazing,  often  overgrazing,  accelerates 
the  deterioration  of  the  land  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  desert.  This  vicious  circle 
can  be  broken  only  by  the  infusion  of 
food  and  money  to  feed  the  people  for 
this  year  and  to  reclaim  the  land  of  the 
Sahel  for  future  productivity. 

As  Americans,  this  famine  should  con- 
cern us  because  we  have  grain  sitting  on 
roadsides  and  in  storage  bins  waiting  for 
boxcars  to  move  it  to  ports  and  markets. 
And  this  crisis  .should  concern  us  be- 
cause we  have  grain  sitting  in  boxcars 
and  warehouses  waiting  for  ships  to 
transport  it  around  the  world  to  fulfill 
trade  agreements.  The  grain  companies, 
the  shippers,  the  middlemen  could  do  a 
real  national  service  by  expediting  their 


profitable  transactions  and  diverting 
some  of  theii  grain  to  those  who  are 
hoiking  with  their  lives  that  some  of  it 
will  reach  them  -oon. 

The  irony  of  rotting  grain  where  it  is 
pk-uiuul.  and  starving  people  where  it  is 
not.  has  been  recognized  many  times 
before  in  tins  Chnnber.  arid  many  com- 
mendable efforts  have  been  made 
through  Public  Law  48^and  individual 
relief  efforts.  I  want  in  no  way  to  dis- 
paiage  these  acts  of  compa.ssion  and 
magnanimity.  But  do  we  need  still  an- 
other famine,  another  epidemic  or  earth- 
quake or  -lood  to  jar  our  consciences  to 
make  available  mere  of  our  wealth  and 
rc-^ources  to  those  who  need  it  desper- 
ately and  immediately? 


RESOLUTIONS       BY       NORTHWEST 
PUBLIC  POWER  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  seiies  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Northv.est  Public  Power 
Association  that  I  believe,  in  light  of 
the  current  energy  crisis,  are  worth  our 
every  consideration. 

Heading  this  list  of  resolutions  in 
importance  is  No.  73-12  which  strongly 
endorses  immediate  constniction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  and  urges  Con- 
gress to  take  all  action  necessary  to  ex- 
I-'edite  this  construction. 

In  addition  to  this  new  endorsement 
of  the  Ala.ska  pipeline,  there  is  a  resolu- 
tion— No.  73-1 —  requesting  Congre.ss  to 
appropriate  funds  for  .several  authorized 
and  projjosed  Federal  power  projects  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest;  a  resolution — 
No.  73-2 — requesting  congressional  ac- 
tion to  require  release  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  REA  loans,  and  for  hydro- 
electric and  multiple  purpo.se  river  de- 
velopment projects  in  tlie  Pacific  North- 
west: a  resolution — No.  73-7 — asking 
that  Congress  establish  an  Electric  Re- 
search Agency  to  coordinate  electric 
I)ower  research :  a  resolution— No.  73-8 — 
requesting  Congress  to  enact  a  national 
energy  policy  to  promote  and  guide  Uie 
discovery,  development  and  efficient  uti- 
lization of  all  forms  of  energy  and  last  a 
resolution— No.  73-4 — urging  Congress  to 
enact  the  legislation  necessary  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  exploration  and 
de\elopment  of  geothermal  resources. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  for  the 
printing  of  these  resolutions  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foll^vs: 

Resolutio.n    No.    73-12    of   the    Northwest 
PiBLic  Power  Association 

ALASKA    PIPELINE 

Fuel  shortages  in  America  have  become 
apparent  and  critical,  contributing  to  an 
energy   cri.sis   of   alarming  proportions 

Increasing  reliance  on  imports  of  foreign 
petroleum  to  meet  the  nation's  energy  needs 
can  only  contribute  dangerously  to  the 
United  States'  balance  of  payments  deficit, 
have  an  adver.sc  impact  on  world  economic 
relationships,  and  threaten  the  stability  ot 
the  dollar  m  world  markets. 

Therefore  we  vigorously  endor.se  immediate 
construction  of  the  Alaska  Pipeline  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  and  urge  that  Con- 
gress take  any  necessary  action  to  expedite 
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construction  of  tli.it  pipeline  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  United  Slates  Increased  petro- 
leum resources  from  domestic  fields. 

RrsoLUTiON  Xo.  73-1  of  the  Northwest  Pub- 
lic  PuwcR   Association 

lEDTBAL    POWiR    PROJECTS 

Federal  Power  Projects  which  are  imdrr 
construction,  autiionzed  and  proposed  are 
necessary  on  ;in  accelerated  scliedulc  to  meet 
anticipated  e'.ecric  i)a'.vcr  rcc(iiirements  in 
the  Bnn;!cv:::f.'  Power  Ati:y.:i  i-'ration  mar- 
keting' area,  to  provide  development  of  the 
re.sources  of  .Maska.  and  to  a.-iure  non-dis- 
crmilnaiory  tranami.ision  of  federal  pov.er  to 
preference  customers. 

We  iirfc.  tlierefore.  that  Congress  appro- 
pi- .ate  fund;  /or: 

1.  AU  projects  recommended  by  the  Presl-  " 
dent  for  coiistruction  and  opera* ;on  of  fa- 
cilities of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. .Alaska  Power  .Admirii^tration.  Corps  of 
Ent-'iueers  and  Bureau  ol  Reclamation  dur- 
inj.'  fiscal  year  1974  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  keep  the^e  vitally  neeticd  faculties  on 
schcdtilc. 

2  Accelerr.ted  planning,  construction  arid 
operation  of  the  Second  Powerhouse  at 
Bonneville  Dam  and  additional  generators  at 
Little  Cioose.  Lower  Monumental  and  Lower 
Oranite  Dams. 

3  Initiation  of  studies  for  future  develop- 
ment of  hvdroe'.ectric  potential  of  the  Upper 
Susitna  River  in  Ala.^ka. 

RESOLfTICN    No    73-2    OF   THE    NORTHWEST 

PfBLic  PoWFR  Association 

RFLFASE    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

We  believe  that  the  Coni.-re.~5  of  the  United 
States  reflects  the  ;^-;lI  of  the  public  and 
exercises  sound  fiscal  Ji:d.-nient  when  It 
appropriates  funds  for  RE.\  loans,  and  for 
hydroelectric  and  multiple  purpose  river  de- 
velopment pro.'ecs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  Pacific  Northwe-t  is  faced  with  critical 
power  shcrlaLcs  because  of  withholdini^  by 
the  E.'iecutive  Bra-.ch  of  Government  of  Con- 
gressior.ally  appropriated  funds. 

We  di.spute  the  Judftemcnt  ai.d  the  Cotisti- 
t'lt tonal  ritrht  cf  the  E.xecutive  Branch  of 
Government  to  arbi'rarilv  withhold  appro- 
priated funds  from  expenditure  when  they 
are  vitally  needed  lor  the  public  purposes  for 
uiiich  they  were  appropna't-d. 

We  most  stroi.tly  proie.:t.  therefore,  such 
■withholding'  of  fund;  and  deliberate  delay  of 
project  completions  by  the  federal  Office  of 
Man.itremetit  and  BudL-e':  and  '.ve  urfte  Con- 
gre-^si-^/iial  action  to  require  release  of  such 
funds  for  im.mediate  utilization  to  build  proj- 
ects for  which  appropriated. 

Rf'  'jLUIio;;  N).  73-7  of  the  KoRiiiWEsr  Pcu- 
Lic  PoALR  Association 

ELECTRIC   POWER    RESEARCFI    PROGRAM 

We  believe  an  adequate  supply  of  clean 
electric  enerry  to  be  nece-sary  for  preserva- 
tion of  tiie  environment,  the  economic  sur- 
vival of  tiie  nation,  and  a  quality  life  for  all 
of  the  people. 

We  recognize,  ho-.ve'-er,  that  present  tech- 
nology docs  not  permit  development  of  the 
recesb.iry  electric  p<-iwpr  Fupplips  .-A-ithout 
Some  impact  on  the  environment  and  de- 
pletion of  natural  resources. 

We  believe  a  ma.^sive  re  earch  program 
must  b*-  undertaken  at  once  to  accelerate  df- 
veiopment  of  the  Fa-.t  Breeder  Reactor,  the 
Nuclear  Fusion  Prrjce.ss,  Ma^netcjhydrodv- 
r.amics.  Geotliermal  Power  Generation,  Solar 
Conver.iion.  and  all  other  p<>tential  sources 
of  clean  and  elJitient  electric  eiiertty. 

W'e  beli'-ve  all  electric  consumers  and  all 
p€<.fple  will  benetii  from  development  ol  nc.v 
and  belter  te<  imologies  for  electric  power 
prodiictiou  aiid  tran.imi.-sion;  and  'Ae  recoj;- 
iiize  present  Inadequate  research  proprama 
are  financed  by  oiily  vme  priwer  consumers 
Thn.ui'h  voluntary  pani'-ipation  by  their  in- 
ci.T;diiu.l  frlcctric  utilities. 


Althout,h  we  support  the  voluntary  Elec- 
tric Power  Research  Institute  as  an  exist- 
ing program,  we  believe  the  necessary  re- 
searcli  programs  can  be  coordinated  and  fi- 
nanced only  witli  required  participation  by 
all  elecrtic  utilities,  and  therefore,  all  electric 
con.-umers. 

Wc  endorse,  therefore,  the  enactment  of  a 
f(  deral  energy  surcharge  on  electric  bills,  ap- 
plied equitably  to  all  ultimate  consumers,  to 
provide  a  trust  fund  for  research  in  electric 
power  generation,  transmission  and  distribu- 
te n  to  develop  more  efficient  means  cf  pro- 
vidiiijj  and  utilizing  electric  energy. 

Wc  propo.-.e  that  Congress  establish  an 
E'cctr'c  Research  Agency,  governed  by  a  Joint 
public  and  industry  commission,  to  admin- 
ister the  electric  research  funds  provided  by 
the  public  through  such  surcharge  on  their 
electric  bills. 

Resolc'tion  No.  73-8  of  the  Northwest 
PcBLic  Power  Association 

national  energy  POLICY 

We  recognize  that  the  economic  and  social 
well  beln;^  of  the  American  people  depends 
upon  an  adequate  and  reliable  supply  cf 
energy. 

The  energy  resources  of  the  nation,  how- 
ever, are  becoming  in  ever  shorter  supply 
because  of  inefficient  development  and  utili- 
zation, because  of  monopolLstic  control  of 
basic  energy  sources,  and  because  of  inade- 
quate technology  and  facilities  for  coordina- 
tirn  of  energy  resources. 

We  believe  these  energy  problems  are  of 
stich  magnitude  that  a  National  Energy  Pol- 
icy must  be  conceived  and  implemented  to 
a'^^sure  the  American  people  adequate  and 
reliable  energy  and  to  conserve  their  envi- 
ro-.iment   and   their   natural   resources. 

We  urge  the  Congress,  therefore,  to  develop 
p.nd  enact  a  National  Energy  Policy  to  pro- 
mote and  guide  the  discovery,  development 
and  efficient  utilization  of  all  forms  of  energy. 

We  further  urge  that  such  National  Energy 
Pcilicy  provide  for  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  Canada  and  Mexico  to  assure  the 
best  conservation,  development  and  use  of 
the  energy  resources  of  all  of  the  North 
American  Conttnen.t. 

REsoLtrrioN  No.  73-10  of  the  Northwest 

Public  Power  Association 

ceothermal  resources 

We  anticipate  that  gcothermal  resources 
shall  be  a  significant  source  of  energy  in  the 
future  and  that  geothermal  energy'  should 
be  developed  In  a  way  which  provides  the 
most  possible  benefits  for  the  mott  people. 

We  encourage  and  support  the  exploratii-ii 
and  development  of  geothermal  resources  by 
public  and  cooperative  power  entities  and  by 
the  federal  government  in  order  to  bring  the 
benefit;  of  such  resources  to  the  public  at 
the  lowest  cost  and  consistent  with  sound 
conservation  practices. 

We  believe  that  gcothermal  resources  on 
public  lands,  especially,  are  a  public  resource 
and  should  not  be  exploited  for  private  gain. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  lav.s  which  require 
that  preference  to  leases  on  public  lands  for 
development  of  geothermal  resources  bo 
given  to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives. 


COMPREHENSIVE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
AND  AI.COHOLISM  PREVENTION, 
TREATMENT,  AND  REH.ABILITA- 
TION   ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  e.xpres.s  my  full  .support  for 
S.  1125,  the  "Coniprehen.sive  Alcohol 
Abu.sf'  aiid  -Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilit.ition  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1073,"  a.s  passed  by  the  Senate 
husl  week.  I  wouJd  also  like  to  expre.s.s  my 
admiration  for  Senator  Huche.s'  leader- 


.ship  in  focusing  national  attention  upon 
the  problem  of  alcoholi.sm,  through  de- 
veloping thi.s  legislation  initially  in  197C, 
and  by  pursuing  its  exteiLsion  and  e.xpt.n- 
sion  tliis  year. 

The  imp.'ct  of  the  di.'case  of  alcohcl- 
ism  in  this  Nation  has  never  been  deter- 
mined accurately.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  it  is  wide.'^pread — of  epidemic  pro- 
portion.s— and  that  the  statistics  we  do 
have  rej^resent  an  iceberg-like  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  Each  vic- 
tim of  alcoholism  touches  upon  manv 
lives,  and  the  nature  of  the  illness  is  such 
tliat  its  social  con.sequenccs  have  a  tre- 
mendous ripple  effect  in  addition  to  those 
so  tragically  affected  directly. 

Alcohohsm  was  described  as  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  health  problem  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  Senate  hear- 
ings in  1969  and  1970,  and  the  1971  re- 
port "Alcohol  and  Health"  released  by 
that  Department  in  1971  estimated  that 
there  were  9  million  alcohol  abusers 
or  alcoholics  in  this  country  at  that  time. 

Recent  renoi'ts  of  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  alcohol  abuse  by  teenagers  pro- 
vide a  frightening  warning  that  these 
statistics  may  very  well  increase  signifi- 
cantly in  future  years. 

The  legislation  adopted  by  the  Senate 
June  21  would  provide  the  moans  where- 
by the  programs  for  contract,  projec^ 
and  formula  grants  to  support  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  alcohol 
abusers  could  be  continued  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  year.;;,  and  improvements  would 
be  made  in  exic,ting  program  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  letters 
from  two  of  the  counties  in  California, 
San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  v.liich  to- 
gether have  probably  the  greatest  popu- 
lation concentration  in  the  Nation.  Both 
of  these  counties  through  their  boards 
of  supervisors  have  taken  a  strong  stand 
in  support  of  S.  1125. 1  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  each  of  these  cases,  the  coun- 
ties have  already  initiated  strong  locally 
supported  programs  for  treatment  and 
iThabilitation  of  alcoholism.  They  are 
not  .'itiing  back  waiting  for  someone  else 
to  solve  the  problem  for  tliem.  They  hate 
utilized  their  own  resources  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  providing  effective  programs  to 
prevent  and  treat  alcohol  abuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■^ent  that  thei-e  be  printed  in  the  Rrcono 
at  the  close  of  my  remark.s  the  letters 
received  from  repi'esentatives  of  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  coiuity  of 
San  Diego. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate 
has  moved  to  approve  this  vital  legisla- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  to  similar  action 
in  tlte  House. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.;: 

Cou.MTY  OF  San  Dir.co, 

B<JARD   OF   SrpERVISORS, 

JU71C  15.  1073. 
Hon.  Ai  an  Cranston. 

US    Sniatr,  Old  Senate  Office  DuiUhng, 
Wiiskme/ton .  DC. 

Dear  Ai.an:  On  June  5,  1973,  the  San  Diego 
County  Board  of  Supervi.sors  unanimously 
endor;,cd  a  resolution  in  support  of  S.  1125, 
the  'Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Reha- 
bilitation Art  Amendments  of  1973."  An 
i(l<-iii  Kill  ri  .',o!\ili(jn  was  aiLipicci  by  l!ic  San 
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Diego  County  Alcoholism  Advisorv  Commit- 
tee on  April  26.  1973.  A  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  enclosed  for  your  reference. 

At  present  more  than  5.000  patients  have 
utilized  our  present  alcoholism  programs 
which  inclufie  a  Mens  Detoxification  Center 
and  an  Alcoholism  Rehabilitation  Clinic. 
However,  it  is  presently  e:Uimated  that  there 
are  80.000  alcoholics  in  San  Diego  County. 
According  to  the  National  Council  on  Alco- 
holism, every  problem  drinker  adversely  af- 
fects an  average  of  lour  other  persons  in  his 
f.imily.  and  more  than  sixteen  friends  and 
business  associates  in  llie  comnuniity.  These 
people  therefore  aflecl  more  than"  320.000 
<.>ihers  in  our  Count  v. 

Our  Countys  proposed  Fiscal  Year  1974 
Budget  recommends  a  total  expenditure  of 
more  than  one  million  dollars  for  alcoholism 
pro-rams.  S429.000  of  this  money  wuuld  be 
tierited  from  local  t.ixes.  If  S.  1125  Ls  enacted, 
our  present  programs,  plus  our  proposed 
Women's  Detoxification  Center  and  cxpTiitled 
rehabilitation  program  services,  would  be 
eligible  for  the  Federal  support  authorized 
by  the  bill  in  the  nature  of  contract  and 
projc;;t  grant  authority  of  .5-90  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1974.  $100  million  in  Fi.,cal  Year 
1975.  and  $110  million  in  Fiscal  Yeir  1976. 
S.  1125  also  recommends  that  alcoholism 
be  treated  as  a  public  health  problem  by 
ciplincating  standards  for  Statp  treatment 
progr.ims  in  order  to  make  the  transition 
from  a  criminal  justice  approach  lo  a  com- 
munity care  approach  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholics.  It  is  my  uiiderst.uiding  that  the 
bill  will  be  Considered  bj  the  Senate  next 
week,  possibly  on  Tuesday.  June  19.  1973.  I 
urge  you  to  strongly  support  the  passage 
t>t  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

RiiCiR  F   HiiNiitr.t.iR. 
Deputy  .AdirnnUtratue  Officer. 

San    Dih;o    County    Alcoholism    Advisory 

CuM.MITTEK 
RESOH'TION 

Whereas:  Alcoholism  is  the  .N'at ion's  lead- 
tni;  health,  scjcial  and  law-enforcement  prob- 
lem. 

WTierea.s:  The  Comprehensive  .'Mcohol 
Abuse  and  .Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1973  (Senate  Bill  11251.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Harold  Hughes,  represents  constrtic- 
tive  goals  to  alleviate  alcoholism  m  the 
United  States  and  its  po.s.sessions. 

Where-Ls:  Alcoholism  Procrams  funded  un- 
der the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoliolism  Prevention,  Ti-eatment  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970  are  providing  valu- 
able alcohohsm  rehabilitation  services  for 
tlie  f'ommunities  they  .serve. 

Whereas:  Alcoholism  programs  funded 
under  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abu.se  and 
AL-ohoUsin  Prevention.  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970  have  aided  tliou- 
.sands  ol  alcoholics  In  returning  to  active 
and    productive    lives. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  tiiat  the 
San  Diego  County  Alcoholism  AdvLsory  Com- 
mittee and  Its  members  do  approve  and  en- 
dorse the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abu.se  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment  and  Re- 
haljJIitation  Act  Amendments  of  1973  and 
support  and  encourage  Senator  Huches  and 
other  members  of  Congress  who  advocate 
the  continuance,  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  Alcoholism  programs.  And  further 
resolve  tliat  the  County  be  encouraged  to 
Jiass  .similar  resolutions  and  lli.at  said  re.so- 
lution  be  conveyed  to  Congrcs.--  and  llie  I're.-i- 
dent    by  the  Couniy. 

Al.ColKiMSM      Ll  L.Isl  All.i.N- 

Sen.   Harold   Hughes    (D-lowa)    on   Juno  5 

won  unanimous  sui)port  on  tiie  Senate  Labor 
and  Pul)lic  Welfare  Cominittee.  to  continue 
the  first  national  effort  to  combat  the  dev- 
iislatlnt;  ilfects  of  alcohol  ahnso.  This  action 


on  S.  1125  (the  "Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1973")  was  a  clear  expression  of  nonpartisan 
interest  in  maintaining  and  Improving  pro- 
grams being  implemented  at  county,  state 
and  federal  levels  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism. 

S.  1125  will  come  up  for  a  Senate  vo'e  in 
the  very  near  future  NACO  fully  e;td..rses 
tills  legislation,  and  it  is  cur  hope  that  Rep. 
Paul  Rogers  (D-F'la).  Chairman  of  the  .Suo- 
comntit'.'e  on  Itiblic  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, and  his  colleagues  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  will 
act  fiuickly  to  pass  comparable  legislation. 
It  is  our  further  hope  that  this  crucial  legis- 
lation will  be  signed  Into  law  by  the  Pre-i- 
uent  by  early  summer 

Actions  by  Congress  and  Administration  to 
continue  the  procr:tms  started  with  initial 
legislation  in  1970  have  been  delayed  far  too 
loHL'.  The  initial  legislation  established  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcol.ol  Abu.sc  and 
Alcoholism,  and  lor  the  fjrst  time  in  1972 
pro\ided  project  support  to  counti?s  for  the 
in-.Tlc mentation  of  a  broad  range  of  long 
o-erdi:c  programs  for  people  with  alcohol 
drinking  problems.  .State  formula  programs 
also  were  mi'^iated  at  the  same  time  The  in- 
.titute,  through  both  project  and  formulti 
prngratns.  has  been  highly  responsive  To  the 
needs  of  counties  It  has  provided  the  kind 
of  local  direction  from  the  frder.tl  level  tha' 
is  reqtiired  to  mobilise  IoctI  a'tetitlon  and 
e:;orts  on  a  grossly  neglec'ed  problem  that 
effects,  directly  or  indircr-tly,  nearly  every 
citizen. 

Some  highlitrhts'  of  S  1125  important  to 
counties  are  provisions  cojitinumg  throui;h 
1976  the  formula  and  project  grant  author- 
ities; establishing  a' special  grant  for  Sta'es 
which  provide  legal  basis  for  a  comprehen- 
sive community  rare  approach:  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  flexibility  to  locate  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abtise  and  Alco.holism  within 
HEW  where  it  can  be  most  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  people  in  communities:  providiiiL' 
the  liigh  level  personnel  needed  to  carry  out 
this  national  responsibility;  and  reducing 
discrimination  of  people  with  alcohol  drink- 
inL'  problems  when  seeking  medical  care 
from  li'ispiials 

Bo.\RB  OF  Supervisors. 
County  of  Los  AnijEi  fs. 

June  15.  1973. 
Hon.  At  AN  Cranston. 

VS.     Senate.     Old     Senate     Office     fJi/i.^d  jiip. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dfar  Alan:  In  the  County  of  Los  Antteles 
there  is  an  alarming  increase  in  the  incidence 
of  the  tragic  problem  of  alcoholism.  The 
County  s  interest  in  the  pre\ention  and  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  is  of  such  primary  con- 
cern that  we  have  committed  approximately 
75  million  dollars  In  funds  to  rehabilitate  al- 
coholics At  the  present  time,  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles  has  two  applications  totaling 
over  one  million  dollars  that  have  been  ap- 
I)roved  by  NIAA.  Hov.ever,  since  the  Presi- 
dents, budget  deleted  these  funds,  these  pro- 
itrams  cannot  be  funded. 

Presently,  Hit  County  ol  Ltxs  .\ngelos  op- 
erates a  60  bed  unit  in  the  Couutv  L'SC  Medi- 
cal Center  for  the  treatment  of  acute  al- 
coholics. In  addition,  the  Countv  operates  a 
100  bed  unit  in  the  Long  Beach  Hospital  for 
sub-arute  alcoholics,  many  of  v.hlch  come 
irom  the  Medical  Center  Here  ellorts  toward 
relntbiiitation  are  begiui.  In  the  AnteU.pe 
Valley  area  the  Countv  oi)eratcs  a  700  bed 
unit  for  homeless,  male  .ilcohollcs  Tliere  are 
apiJroximatcly  live  out-patient  clinics 
tliroiighout  the  County.  Long  Bcai'h  and 
Pasaden:i  each  have  one  such  clinic  bv  con- 
tract with  the  County. 

In  an  effort  to  continue  its  alcoholic  rc- 
habllita'ion    procrams.    tlie    Countv    Is    cur- 


rently developing  a  plan  lo  rearrange  fman- 
citig  from  its  mental  health  funds. 

The  County  feels  that  a  more  desirous 
mechanism  for  the  funding  of  alcoholism 
programs  is  S.  1125.  the  "Comprehensive  -M- 
cohol  Abu.se  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitaaon  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973  '. 

I  understand  that  this  bill,  S.  1125,  is  len- 
tatuely  scheduled  for  Senate  consideration 
the  week  of  June  18.  1973. 

I  ur^e  you  to  otrong'.v  support  this  kgisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

J'  iSFPH  M    Pot  LARD. 

Lepi V ,' ;j » I !•'  Co nsultant 


S.  1125.  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  ALCO- 
HOL ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 
PREVENTION.  TREATMENT.  AND 
REHABILITATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  197.3 

Mr.  MATH  IAS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
.spon.sor  of  S.  1125.  the  Comprehcnsne 
Alcoliol  Abase  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
.  Amenamcr.ts  of  1973.  I  wish  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  my  colleagues  who  voiced 
their  su.jpoM  lor  iliis  bill  la..i  week.  The 
passage  of  S.  llJ.j  is  due.  ui  large  meas- 
m-e.  to  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoiiohsm 
and  Narcotics,  the  disiiimuished  .senior 
Senator  from  Iowa.  Harol'j  Hcghes.  and 
I  also  wish  to  commtrid  lum  and  the 
members  of  Ins  subcommittee  at  iliis 
time  lor  their  efforts. 

S.  1125  will  e.xtend  tlirough  fiscal  year 
1976  the  Stale  formula  grant  program 
originally  authorized  by  tlie  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abu.se  and  Alcoiiohsm  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabihtation 
Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91-616.  ■which  I 
was  also  pleased  to  have  cosponsored. 
S.  1125  also  extends  the  contract  and 
project  grant  authority  of  the  act  for 
fiscal  years  1974.  1975.  and  1976  at  the 
authorization  levels  of  S90  million.  SlOO 
million,  and  110  million,  re.spec lively.  It 
provides  incentives  for  Stales  to  adopt 
the  Uniform  Alcoholism  Into.xication 
Treatment  Act:  it  prolubiis  hospitals 
from  adopting  discriminatory  admis- 
sions ix)licies  against  alcoiiohc  persons; 
and  It  stienpihens  ihe  capacity  of  the 
National  Listuute  on  Alcohol  Abase  and 
Alcoholism  to  carry  out  its  mi.ssion. 

The  Senates  action  on  S.  1125  is  liv- 
ing proof  that  today  in  America,  there  is 
■A  better  understanding  and  awareness  of 
tlie  problems  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse  tiir.n  ever  before  :n  our  lustoiy.  I 
am  sure  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
are  as  grateful  as  I  am  to  soe  tluu  we  are 
finally  leavuig  the  era  in  which  a  large 
segment  oi  our  society  equated  alcohol- 
ism :uid  alcohol  abuse  with  moral  degen- 
eration and  siiUul  behavior.  More  and 
more  Americans,  as  recent  polls  have 
shown,  are  now  beginning  to  regard  alco- 
holism as  a  disea.se — a  disease  which 
should  be  handled  as  a  public  health 
problem'  i..iher  than  a  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  under  cnminal  law  .And  I  am  cer- 
tain ihal  tiie  landm  u'k  Public  Law  91- 
61o.  the  alcoholism  bil  of  1970  repre- 
sented a  giant  step  forward  toward  na- 
tion.il  recognition  tliai  alcoholism  is  an 
illne.ss  with  an  inherent  potential  for 
prevention,  control,  and  lecoverv 
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To  gain  some  further  insight  into  the 
dual  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism, we  need  look  no  further  than 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  first  special  report  to  the 
Congress  on  alcohol  and  health.  This  re- 
port confirmed  what  many  of  us  have 
known  or  su.spected  all  along:  That  al- 
cohol i.s  the  most  abused  drug  in  the 
United  States— that  the  extent  of  al- 
cohol-related problems  in  America  is  in- 
creasing and  has.  in  fact,  reached  major 
proportions.  We  know  that  among  the 
more  than  95  million  drinkers  in  this 
country,  about  9  million  men  and  women 
are  actually  alcoholics  or  abu.sers  of  al- 
coliol.  These  statistics,  however,  do  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Uves 
of  many  more  millions  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  living  with  someone  who  has. 
One  in  five  persons  surveyed  by  Harris 
reported  that  someone  close  to  them — 
most  often  a  family  member — drinks  too 
much. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sobering  fact, 
that  industry,  business,  civilian  govern- 
ment, and  the  military  pay  a  price  of  $10 
billion  each  year  as  a  re.'jult  of  lost  work 
time,  medical  expenses,  impaired  .job  ef- 
ficiency, and  accidents  incurred  by  em- 
ployees suffering  from  alcoholism'.  The 
facts  of  the  ca.se  are  that  nearly  4.5  mil- 
lion American  workers  suffer  from  al- 
cohol-related problems.  240.000  of  whom 
are  employees  and  their  families.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  .some  S15  billion 
are  drained  from  the  economy  each  year 
due  to  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse. 

There  is  one  additional  expense  we  in- 
cur in  our  society,  however,  that  cannot 
be  quantified  so  easily  or  put  throu'-'h 
the  rigors  of  cost-benefit  analysis.  No 
way  has  yet  been  found  to  set  a  fair  price 
on  the  value  of  human  life.  How  can  we 
estimate  the  worth  of  tho.se  27.000  lives 
that  were  lost  last  year  in  alcohol  re- 
lated traffic  accidents— accidents  which 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  drivers,  pa.ssen- 
.eers.  and  innocent  pedestrians?  Who  can 
possibly  gauge  the  cost  of  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  to  our  society  when  more 
than  half  the  individuals  involved  in 
fatal  auto  accidents  each  year  have  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  alcohol  in  their 
bloodstreams?  But  this  we  do  know.  That 
alcohol-related  accidents  cause  injuries 
annually  to  half  a  million  people,  that 
alcohol-related  accidents  result  in  .sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  arrests,  that  alco- 
hol-related accidents  carry  a  pricetag  of 
more  than  SI  billion  for  propertv  dam- 
age, insurance  costs,  and  medical  serv- 
ices. 

This  tragic  problem  which  takes  its 
toll  in  death  and  destruction  is  out- 
rageous, shameful  and  most  of  all.  ab.so- 
lutely  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  question  then  is  not 
whether  this  Nation  can  afford  to  sup- 
port the  attack  on  alcoholism  at  a 
meaningful  level,  but.  rather,  can  we  af- 
ford not  to  make  a  prime  investment  in 
alcoholism  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  now  will  promptly  consider  and 
pa,ss  this  bill  and  that  the  President  will 
.see  fit  to  sign  it  into  law  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  failed  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
credible work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  dedicated  personnel  of  the 


National  Institute  on  Alcoholism  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  in  Rockville.  Md.,  and 
the  hundreds  of  able,  public  spirited 
citizens  in  Maryland,  both  at  the  State 
and  community  level  who  are  working  in 
behalf  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  still 
suffer  from  this  disease.  It  has  remained 
for  them  to  transfuse  the  sense  of  the 
ideas  and  policies  de\cloped  in  Congress 
into  dramatic  and  effective  programs. 

Last  year,  over  20.5  alcoholism  projects 
in  poverty  areas  and  47  Indian  poverty 
projects  were  transferred  from  a  well 
staffed  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  the  NIAAA.  While  the  authority  and 
responsibility  for  these  programs  were 
shifted  with  minimum  difficulty,  the 
stafTing  necessary  to  administer  these 
programs  at  the  national  level  in  NI.AAA 
has  never  reached  the  desired  level.  The 
committee  report  accompanying  S.  1125 
aptly  represents  my  view  \nth  regards  to 
the^e  poverty  programs  and  their  status 
within  the  NIAAA: 

Any  sound  analysis  of  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions of  poverty  must  recognize  tlie  high 
incidence  or  alcoholism  as  both  a  cause  of 
up.employment.  family  di.ssolution,  and  de- 
pendence on  public  assistance,  and  a  condi- 
tion often  induced  by  the  frustration  and 
despair  arising  from  crowded  and  inadequate 
hou.sing,  lack  of  education  and  opportunity, 
and  otlier  forms  of  deprivation,  which  to- 
gether constitute  poverty  in  this  Nation. 

Tlie  Committee  is  especially  concerned  over 
the  fate  of  the  tran.sferred  projects  to  an 
asxency  whose  mandate  Is  to  serve  all  alco- 
holics rather  than  to  concentrate  solely  on 
serving  those  who  are  poor.  Tliese  projects 
must,  of  course,  meet  appropriate  standards 
o!  administration  and  performance.  However, 
the  Institute  should  make  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  assist  them  to  meet  those  standards, 
taking  into  account  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  project  administrators  uho.se  ex- 
perience in  working  with  governmental  agen- 
cies or  other  institutions  may  be  limited. 

I  commend  the  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Programs  of  NIAAA  for  the  outstanding 
nvmner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
their  responsibilities  for  the  i^ovcrty  and 
Indian  programs  in  the  face  of  severe 
staff  shorta.ges.  and  the  enormous,  com- 
peting, yet.  legitimate  demands  for  pro- 
gram guidance  and  support  from  proj- 
ects across  the  coimtry.  We  should  be 
particularly  impressed  with  the  leader- 
ship supplied  by  Dr.  John  Wolfe,  the  di- 
vision director,  and  Mr.  Fleetwood 
Roberts,  the  program  director  of  the 
Community  Alcoholism  Services  poverty 
programs;  for  it  is  largely  through  their 
efforts  that  the  poverty  programs  are 
thriving  today. 

If  the  House  of  Rei)rcsentatives  agrees 
with  this  body  and  pa.sses  S.  1125.  and 
the  President  signs  this  bill  into  law.  as 
I  hope  he  will,  the  Congress  can  rest  as- 
.stired  that  the  NIAAA.  the  State  and 
community  alcoholism  agencies,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  fight  against 
alcoholism  will  give  the  American  tax- 
payers the  bc.^t  return  on  their  invest- 
ment-restoration and  preservation  of 
human  beings. 


TRIAL  OF  PERSONS  CHARGED  WITH 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  arguments  frequently  raised  against 


ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
is  that  the  country  of  which  the  accused 
is  a  citizen  would  not  have  jurisdiction  to 
try  him  of  his  crime.  This  misconcep- 
tion stems  from  the  wording  of  article 
VI: 

Persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  in  article  III  shall 
be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State 
in  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted, or  by  such  international  penal  tri- 
bunal as  may  have  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  those  Contracting  Parties  which  shall  have 
accepted  its  jurisdiction. 

Thus  under  a  strict  interpretation  of 
this  article,  only  the  country  in  which 
the  genocide  was  carried  out  may  prose- 
cute. 

CONCURRENT     JURISDICTION 

In  reality,  however,  the  theory  of  con- 
current jurisdiction  holds  true.  This 
means  that  two  nations,  not  one,  would 
be  permitted  to  charge  a  person  with  the 
crime  of  genocide:  The  nation  in  which 
the  genocide  was  carried  out  and  the 
nation  in  which  the  accused  holds  citi- 
zenship. In  the  1973  report  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  it  was 
brought  out  that — 

A  number  of  nations,  particularly  colonial 
powers,  have  consistently  asserted  the  rit^ht 
to  try  their  own  nationals  for  crimes  com- 
mitted outside  their  territory.  Even  the 
United  States  In  certain  limited  areas — 
counterfeiting,  theft  of  government  property, 
treason,  antitrust  violations — has  exerci.sed 
jurisdiction  over  its  citizens  for  acts  com- 
mitted abroad. 

In  order  to  make  this  point  emphati- 
cally clear,  the  committee  recommended 
the  following  understanding  to  the  Sen- 
ate: 

That  the  U.S.  Government  tniderstands 
and  construes  article  VI  of  the  convention 
in  accordance  with  the  agreed  language  of 
the  report  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  As.sembly  that  noth- 
ing in  article  VI  shall  affect  the  "right  of  any 
State  to  bring  to  trial  before  its  own  tri- 
biuials  any  of  its  nationals  for  acts  com- 
mitted outside  the  State. 

Once  more  we  find  that,  upon  closer 
inve.stigation.  one  of  the  arguments  com- 
monly used  to  argue  against  ratification 
of  the  treaty  is  groundless.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  without  further  delay 
and  support  the  effort  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


PHILIPPINES  BAN  ON  CERTAIN 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Philip- 
pine Government  has  recently  decided 
to  ban  exports  of  rattan  poles  and  narra 
logs.  The  ban  is  effective  immediately, 
except  that  existing  contracts  will  be 
honored. 

I  view  this  action  as  having  extremely 
serious  consequences.  An  embargo  on 
exports  is  just  as  protectionist  in  nature 
as  a  halt  in  imports,  which  would  be  more 
immediately  recognized  as  protectionist 
by  many  observers.  In  the  case  of  the  re- 
cent Philippine  action,  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  involved  directly. 
becau.se  the  United  States  imports  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  the  goods  falling 
under  the  embargo  and  several  thousand 
jobs  in  this  country  may  be  affected. 

I  realize  that  the  domestic  price  of  the 
rattan  poles  and  narra  logs,  as  well  as 
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the  pos.sibility  that  the  increased  demand 
rc3uUin5  from  foreign  consumers  would 
taect  conservation,  must  be  couiidered 
by  the  Philippine  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, action  of  this  tyjDe  should  only  be 
call  -d  for  in  a  qtiite  severe  situation.  For 
that  rea-^on.  I  was  reluctant  to  vote  for 
expo't  controls  on  our  log-  in  the  Bar.k- 
i;-!?.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
lcc  even  though  some  estimate  that  the 
price  of  softv.ood  logs  has  lisen  5G  per- 
cent during  the  la.a  2  years.  Tlie  control 
mear  ure  which  I  finally  voted  for  was 
a  .';lu,ht  hmitation  rather  than  an  ab- 
solute em'oar^o. 

I  hope  tiiat  the  Fhilipi-ine  Govcrn- 
mcnt  v.-ill  rccon.'-ic'cr  the  apiircj)riatene.:s 
of  the  export  ban  carefully,  of  counc. 
that  Boveruniout  mu^t  al  .o  con-idcr  tiie 
po.v  ibic  negative  eilects  on  foreign  trade 
of  the  embargo  action.  Not  only  will  tlie 
income  from  exporting  the  ra'tan  pole; 
and  narra  lots  immcdiatcjy  be  cut  off. 
but  it  seems  po.-<^'bl?  to  me  as  v.ell  that 
th?  gains  vh'ch  the  Philippine  products 
have  already  made  in  the  American 
market  miyht  be  nullified  to  a  great 
extent. 

SFNATOR  STEVFNSONS  STATE- 
MENT BEFORE  THE  OIL  POLICY 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pre  idont.  on 
Jnn?  13.  Grna'c-r  V:>ir^-i^-zT:.  of  Illinois, 
testified  before  the  Oil  Policy  Commit- 
tee's public  healings  on  crude  oil  and 
firoduct  iillocation.  His  subject— the  sub- 
ject of  the  hearings— was  the  gasoline 
sh.o:tage,  and  particularly  how  the  vol- 
untary allocation  proprrim  which  the  ad- 
ministra':ion  established  pursuant  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  was  working 
Senator  Stlvln-so.-;  survc;,ed  the  volun- 
tary iJiogr.-.m  in  his  own  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  could  only  conclude  that — 

It  is  simpiy  inronceivi.ble  to  me  tiiat  any- 
one, including  the  majors,  could  claim  the 
voluntary  prjirram  is  working  in  Illinois. 

Senator  Stevenson  exhorted  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee  to  abandon  tlie  vol- 
untary pro.'^;ram  in  favor  of  an  effective 
£>nd  equitable  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram. He  stated  that  if  the  Oil  Policv 
Committee  failed  to  act.  Congress  as  a 
whole  would,  noting  that  the  Senate  had 
already  passed  S.  1570  on  June  5. 

Senator  Sievenson  also  suggested 
that— 

Circumstanii.il  e-,  idence  supports  ilie  con- 
clunon  that  tlie  major  oil  companies  are 
iLsmg  the  fuel  shortage  they  htlped  crt-ate 
to  drive  out  their  competition. 

Senator  Stevenson  cited  the  facts  con- 
stituting this  circumstantial  evidence  in 
some  detail. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Stevenson's  remarks  be 
inserted  in  the  Record,  so  that  we  can 
all  have  the  benefit  of  reading  in  full 
his  informed  remarks  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lemarks 
were  ordered  to  be  primed  m  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

S-.ATEMFNT     BY     SENATOR     StFVENSON     .^T    THE 

On.  Policy  Commiitee's  Puhi  ir  Hearings 
ON  Crude  Oit.  and  Product  Ai location. 
GSA  .AiuiKiRn-.M.  W.vsiiiNCTo.M.  June  1;J 
1  'I7:i 

There  is  more  at  stake  here  today  than 
tiie  question  of  whether  tlie  Administration 
\\  III   e.\ei:lse   the   authority   given   to   it   .six 


weeks  rgo  by  the  Congress  to  iii.stmue  a 
in.indatory  allocation  proi:ram  for  petroleum 
product.';.  The  energy  crlris  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  crisis  of  confidence  in  a  government 
which,  at  best,  stands  by  while  both  gasoline 
prices  and  the  profits  of  the  iriajor  oil  com- 
panies soar  to  roi  ord  hichs. 

My  remarks  are  confined  to  the  present 
enier^sncy  ilioucih  I  believe  tliat  the  o.ily 
f.cceptaljle  solution  requires  energy  conscr- 
vati;n  and  the  de'.elopir.cnt  of  additional 
ioar-oj  of  cncrfv  for  the  long  term  energy 
rcnt'rcinents   of   the   n-^tion. 

Pcently  comnleied  market  studies  at 
Northwestern  University  and  the  Georgia 
Innlituie  of  Technology  cotiiirm  what  mnny 
cf  IS  have  long  suspected:  the  t'reater  the 
conccnirati.n  of  independent  gasoline  re- 
t.iilers  in  any  given  arc.-.,  the  lower  the 
i.veraso  price  char-cd  by  inaj<-.r  bran^icd 
dealers  In  that  area.  In  every  case,  under 
varying  conditions,  incluilng  over-tuiplies 
and  shortaje';  in  both  larce  nnd  rmll  mar- 
kets, th.e  pfi'.  es  charged  by  major  siaMons 
were  f.hv.iys  lower  tr  indcnendoat  stations 
\.  c-re  prc:c!.t  in  the  s.ime  mnrket. 

Independents  "keep  the  majors  h:'ne='  " 
■yet.  since  the  fir^t  of  this  year,  more  Uian 
1.500  irdepon'Ient  gasolltic  siatirns  have 
gene  out  cf  bu.5ine.ss,  rnd  l.Soo  mi  re  are  m 
the  brink  cf  disaster.  M  the  same  time  t!ie 
avcr.TTe  pri  e  of  gasoline  in  a  rity  like  Los 
Anvelcs  i.i  C.l  cents  a  gnlli  n  hicher  this 
June  than  U.  was  last  June.  On  a  nn' inn- 
wide  basis,  the  a:  erage  price  increase  over 
t'.ie  Hrst  iixe  months  of  this  year  hr;s  been 
t'.O  percent  or  apprLXimately  lour  cents  per 
gr.llon.  With  no  further  in  rease.-;,  tliat  will 
cost  the  American  cor,  .umcr  *3.2  billi.  n 
more  f..r  gasoline  in  the  r.cxt  12  mcnths. 
And  prices  continue  to  ri.-.e.  The  pre-ident 
r  f  one  maji  r  oil  company  has  predicted 
iniTe.-iser.  of  10  cents  per  juiUon  by  the  si;m- 
mer's  end:  the  same  comp.n.ny  reported  a 
43  per:  ei;i  inirensc  in  its  fir^t  quarter  e.  rn- 
mgs.  The  Co.'^t  of  Living  CoinicU's  1,5  per- 
cent guideline  is  either  unworkable  or  i.s 
not  bcm-^  enl</rced. 

Each  week  another  175  independent  serv- 
ice st.iti.ni  are  closing  their  dojrs.  while 
fj.\solli.e  prices  and  tlie  majors'  profits  con- 
tinue to  climb.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
this  Admini.;trarion  nni-.t.  decide  whcth.er  it 
w.tnts  to  srtve  what  is  left  of  the  independent 
marketers  as  a  force  in  t!io  market  place 
The  ConLTCis  made  its  deci.=:-ion  on  .'Vpril  30. 
when  ;t  cave  the  President  tiie  ])■  wer  to  in- 
stitute a  mandatory  allocation  pmcram  fir 
tlie  benefit  of  ccn.'^umerri  in  re^-ions  like  the 
Middle  West,  industries  like  farming,  and 
'tlie  independents.  The  Senate  reaffirmed 
tii.u  commitment  witli  pcssaee  of  S  157o 
last  week.  The  Administr.ition's  refusal  to 
iise  the  power  it  already  has.  coupled  with 
the  continued  exit  of  independents  from  the 
market  place,  ri  itii:  prices  and  an  inetTecti-.e 
and  under-stafTed  voluntary  allocation  pro- 
gram dpp(;ndcnf  en  the  good  will  and  public 
spirit  of  2:i  m.^jor  corpi  rations  never  noted 
for  tiieir  charit 'ble  in^Mncts,  have  left  tlie 
American  consumer  somewliat  skeptical  of 
tills   government's   intention!:. 

This  committee,  however  belatedly,  can 
begin  to  restore  that  lest  confidence  and 
salvage  what  is  left  c:  the  independent  mar- 
ket by  instituting  tlie  mandatciry  allocation 
program  provided  for  in  the  E.-onomic  Stabi- 
lization Act.  To  delay  any  lon?;er.  as  the  ma- 
jors so!id:fy  their  hold  on  the  retail  market 
place,  v.ill  add  yet  another  chapter  to  a  dis- 
mal record  whicli  at  best  reP.erts  inept  poli- 
cies and  at  worst  may  make  the  federal  gov- 
ernment a  partner  in  an  al!e;^ed  con.spiracv 
to  eliminate  competition  in  the  pe'rolouni 
indus'ry. 

Last  fall  Admlnis'ration  spoVresmen  as- 
sured us  there  would  be  no  short. ige.  In  the 
face  of  dwindlini;  supplies  and  serious  short- 
at;e:;  last  winter,  it  waited  until  .\-iril  of  thi-; 
year  to  aboli.^h  the  oil  import  qu  )t.i  prottrani. 
De.spiie  evidence  of  antitrust  violations  for 
.sever.U  years,  it  was  not  until  Mav  2,">  th..-  ue 


heard  the  Justice  Department  had  finallv  be- 
gim  a  "broad-based  inquiry."  There  is  s'ill  no 
IndicaMon  when.  If  ever,  the  Justice  Depart- 
meir  will  act  An  investigaMon  be;un  by  the 
FTC  staff  in  1971  is  still  nor  com'plete.'  and 
there  is  no  indication"  v.-hen  the  full  Cnni- 
misslon  Will  act  upon  the  stall's  rerommeti- 
dations.  All  the  while,  the  majors  grow 
s'ronger  at  the  e\pense  of  the  constmjer,  the 
independents  and  those  thev  supph-. 

And  now  we  have  the  voUintjrv  al!ocati"-i 
pro-ram  I  think  the  Ft^fr  of  the  Offi  e  of  Oi: 
and  Gas.  includ'M!?  Director  Duke  Ltpon. 
Robert  Pleu  and  Lisle  Reed  hive  be?n  c»o- 
int;  a  superhuman  jo'n  Bur  when  thev  c:ia 
only  appoint  three  people  to  their  Ciiica-^-j 
Reit'onal  Offiie  to  administer  the  program  for 
a  s  :;-.:,. .re  area,  whi'h  hT.  Uiousancis  of  ftf- 
fe?ted  inieneudeni  outlets,  the  problem  is 
not  with  the  people,  but  with  insufflctont 
pcr£^nnel  and  an  unenforceable  program. 

Several  majors  have  simplv  annoujiced  thev 
will  not  complv  Others  have  announced  the- 
will  complv  and  made  up  their  o.vn  ^use  pe- 
riod Othei-s  have  nnnounced  they  will  corn- 
ply,  but  are  selllne  product  at  what  amount ; 
to  bla'k  m>.rket  ;iri  cs.  Some  of  theqi  have 
atiaounced  thev  win  comply,  but  simplv  have 
not  made  good  on  that  promise. 

In  my  own  state  of  Illinois.  I  ha-e  rec?l"ed 
approx  ma'plv  25  itiquiries  per  week  from  in- 
dependents and  cus-omers  of  independents, 
particularly  farmers  and  municipalit.e.s. 
whose  supply  has  been  cut  off  or  several ,•  cut 
bark.  Almost  one-half  of  those  writing  or 
calling  have  never  even  heard  of  the  voTui- 
tary  ailocatinn  program  Once  thev  knew 
where  to  call,  many  spend  dnrs  hoarit's  a 
bury  signal  at  the  other  end  of  the  telenhonf 
line  bcf-^re  they  even  make  con-a-t  v.rh 
someone  in  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  Of  iho.-e 
who  do  make  contact  many  are  told  that 
thev  will  be  called  back  and  are  never  cal'cd 
acain.  In  several  cases  with  which  I  am  la- 
miiar.  constituents  first  called  Chicago  and 
were  tuld  to  call  Washington.  When  Wa.Mi- 
in^non  never  called  back,  they  called  Wash- 
inison  and  were  told  thai  the  rules  had  been 
chatigcd  and  tha'.  they  should  now  call  Chi- 
ca'jo  nrriin.  Wlien  they  called  Chicago  last 
we?k.  some  three  weeks  after  their  first  call. 
they  were  told  th.it  nothing  could  be  dot^.e 
for  them  until  those  hearings  were  cov 
plcted. 

Of  the  lOS  cases  which  liave  been  filed  "rh 
mv  office.  I  am  aware  of  only  three  in  whi-'h 
positive  action  has  been  taken,  all  requiring 
my  personal  intervention  Even  this  relef  is 
only  partial.  The  17.000  farmers  supplied  bv 
two  of  tliese  constituents  and  the  hospiiils 
supplied  by  the  other  are  assured  of  adequate 
s-ippUes  only  through  ne.xt  month  Xore  siu- 
niticantly,  these  three  cases  involve  sutjpiier.- 
whi.h  qualify  for  priority  allora:ion"ur.der 
OOG  ftuldelines.  The  average  independent 
who  does  not  supply  farmers,  munic 'palitie^ 
or  same  other  priority  need  h.is  receive'd  little 
or  no  help,  while  we  continue  to  re.eivr  re- 
ports of  majors  offering  to  buy  indepc.'den- 
Kcations  or  :ake  over  the  larger  a-  counts  of 
f.iihng  independents. 

It  is  simply  inconceivable  to  me  t:iat  anv- 
one.  including  the  majors  could  claim  the 
voluntary  pro-ram  is  working  m  Illinois.  The 
guidehnes  themselves  are  well  drawn  and 
sound.  But  even  if  u  were  properlv  .■^taired. 
tlie  Voluntary  prot-'ram  is  doomed  to  lailure 
because  it  has  no  teetli— there  are  no  in- 
centives for  the  major  oil  companies  to  com- 
ply. When  it  works,  it  is  because  of  e.\traor- 
I'.nary  circtim-tanccs.  including  the  inter- 
vention of  individual  members  of  Congress 
and  now  the  threat  of  Congressional  acUon. 
The  facts  speak  for  thentselves: 
Be-aure  the  greatest  tax  advantages  are 
in  the  production  of  crude  oil.  the  intet;r.".ted 
majors  for  years  potircd  their  crude  oil  profits 
into  llie  construction  of  an  elaborate  mar- 
keting system  of  expensive,  full  service  iiaso- 
li".e  svtatioiis  which  in  turn  allowed  them  to 
produce  and  move  throuth  f.ie  system  more 
1  ••  >. table  crude. 
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Because  crude  production  meant  big  pro- 
fits, the  majors  aloo  found  it  advantaKcaus  to 
sell  to  Independents  at  the  same  time  they 
were  constantly  buildintj  and  perhaps  over- 
building their  own  expensive  stations. 

By  utilizing  cheaper  facilities,  higher  vol- 
ume, mass  marketing  innovations  and  the 
addict  advantage  of  not-  leaving  to  pay  the 
iwo-ccats-per-gallon  franchising  fee  paid  by 
major  branded  dealers,  the  independents 
were  able  to  ex')and  their  more  efficient  mar- 
ket ing  .sjsteui  until  by  la'e  i:j7J.  they  ac- 
counted for  seven  percent  of  the  nation's 
retail  outlets  and  30  percent  of  retail  sales. 
Since  mid-1070,  a  time  of  plentiful  petro- 
leum product  supply,  not  one  of  the  majors 
has  constructed  a  new  refinery  in  the  United 
States. 

With  the  tightening  of  world  oil  supplies 
In  early  l'J71  and  the  prospect,  of  reduced 
crude  oil  profits,  the  majors  were  faced  with 
the  need  to  improve  the  performance  of  an 
over-built  marketing  structtire  which,  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  production  of  crude,  was  not 
as  efficient  as  that  of  the  independents  and 
was  being  continually  weakened  by  the  in- 
dependents growth. 

In  an  eilort  to  upgrade  their  own  marketing 
s> stems,  .some  majors  borrowed  the  best  tech- 
niques of  the  independents  and  began  mar- 
keting their  own  di.scount  gas  through  com- 
pany-owned secondary  branded  stations. 

As  the  scjueeze  between  foreign  crude  and 
the  growth  of  the  independents  reached  its 
peak  in  1972.  major  oil  company  profits — 
although  still  substantial— began  to  decline. 
In  the  fall  of  1972.  major  oil  companies 
denied  there  was  any  danger  of  a  shortage 
atid  argued  against  the  lifting  of  the  oil  im- 
port qtiotas. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  shortage  in  late 
1972  and  early  1973.  with  the  consequent  cut 
otf  of  supplies  to  many  independents,  the 
profits  of  all  major  oil  companies  increased 
28  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  197. i. 

following  the  lifting  of  the  oil  import 
quotas.  12  majors  announced  plans  to  build 
new  refineries  which  should  be  coming  on 
stream  to  alleviate  the  supply  crisis  in  the 
country  In  hl/Cut  three  years. 

19  of  the  23  majors  are  btillding  stations 
and  now  actively  marketing  .secondary  dis- 
count brands. 

Despite  claims  of  healthy  competi'icn 
among  the  majors,  nine  majors  have  an- 
nounced they  are  closing  down  and  pulling 
out  part  of  their  over-built,  expensive  re- 
tailing system  from  some  58  markets,  with- 
drawing closer  to  their  geographic  base  and 
eliminating  competition  among  themselves  in 
an  effort  to  increase  profits. 

I  suggest  that  circumstantial  evidence  sup- 
ports the  coi-.clusion  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  using  the  fuel  shortage  they  helped 
create  to  drive  out  their  competition.  One 
need  not  go  that  far.  however,  to  under- 
stand why  the  voluntary  program  cannot 
work. 

On  the  facts,  ii  would  appear  that  it  is 
not  in  the  best  financial  mtercls  of  the 
major  oil  companies  to  rescue  the  inde- 
pendents. Whether  there  is  a  conspiracy  or 
not,  if  the  iiidepeiulen's  are  ehminnated  from 
tiie  market  plr^cc  in  three  years  when  retining 
capacity  is  increa-ed.  the  majors  will  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  turn  increased  sup- 
plies into  still  higher  pronts  rather  than 
return   to  lower  consumer  prices. 

The  consumers  of  the  nuiion  uiKJer.>tand 
the  ditfereiice  between  a  voluntary  and  man- 
datory allocation  program.  This  Committee 
has  the  power  to  do  what  must  be  done.  Ef- 
fective action  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
coiiaumer  and  restore  competition  in  the  oil 
Industry.  I  urge  you  to  do  Just  that  by  In- 
stituting a  mandatory  fuels  allocation  pro- 
gram  immediately. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  inflation 
is  the  nio.'^t  .serious  problem  facing  our 
Nation  today.  To  bring  inflation  under 
control  it  is  essential  that  we  cut  Federal 
spcnduy;  and  bring  the  budget  into  bal- 
ance. It  al.so  is  essential  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  cooperate  by  plediring  to  do  a 
fair  day's  work  in  return  for  a  fair  day's 
pay.  Wage  rates  must  be  restrained  if 
if  we  are  to  control  inflation. 

Mr.  Prer-idcnt,  a  very  informative  com- 
mentaiy  on  our  economic  problems  was 
carried  in  the  Industiial  News  Review- 
recently.  This  article  points  out  that 
monetary  policy,  that  is  devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  will  not  solve  our  i)roblem  in 
trade  and  will  not  cure  the  inflation.  This 
article  came  to  my  attention  when  it 
was  reprinted  in  the  Arizona  Legislative 
Review,  one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
astute  observers  of  political  activity  in 
my  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  jMinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dollar  Devall-ation 
There  are  all  kinds  of  estimates  of  what 
the  devah'-'tion  of  the  dollar  may  do  as 
rerrard  ■  raising  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  what  It  all  boils  down  to 
is  that  things  are  going  to  cost  more.  Most 
consumers,  no  doubt,  already  know  this  if 
they  have  any  wits  about  them  and.  despite 
what  professional  consumerists  say,  most  of 
them  do. 

When  th«  dollar  was  devalued  10  percent, 
it  meant  that  a  unit  of  foreign  currency 
which  .Americans  previoxisly  bo\ieht  for  a 
di.'iar  would  now  cost  .$1,10.  The  dollar  cost 
of  television  sets,  motorcycles,  automobiles, 
clothinp.  cameras  and  everything  else  made 
in  Japan.  Germany  and  other  countries  will 
be  hicher.  The  reverse  side  of  the  coin  is 
,=imply  that  the  citizens  of  other  nations  will 
find  that  they  can  buy  goods  made  in  the 
United  States  more  cheaply.  Tlie  whole  point 
to  the  exercise,  of  course,  was  to  put  a  brake 
on  imports  by  raising  their  cost  and  increase 
the  (low  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  other  nations  by  lowering  the  price 
of  American  goods  sold  abroad.  This  should 
cut  the  disastrous  $6.4  billion  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit rtin  up  in  1972  by  an  exces.s  of  imports 
over  exports. 

All  of  this  Is  nothing  more  than  a  text- 
book version  of  how  the  dollar  devaluation 
should  work.  As  might  be  expected,  the  out- 
come is  likely  to  be  considerably  dilferent. 
For  example,  companies  in  foreign  nation.; 
can  absor'o  part  of  the  higher  dollar  cost  of 
tlieir  products  in  the  U.S.  by  reducing  profit 
levels  as  a  means  of  holding  on  to  their  .•^hare 
of  the  American  market.  Some  U.S.  companies 
operating  abroad  will  elect  not  to  reduce  the 
dollar  cost  of  their  products  in  line  with 
the  10  percent  devaluation  of  our  currency. 
They  will  simply  show  increa.sed  profits  This 
can  be  done  particularly  in  the  case  of  high- 
terhnoiogy  items  such  as  computers  and  air- 
craft. The  demand  for  such  things  is  little 
alfected  by  .small  price  changes  anyway.  Other 
nations  may  react  to  lower-priced  American 
goods  by  erecting  trade  barriers  as  a  counter- 
force— tariffs  or  quotas,  for  example.  Our 
long-run  trade  deficit  problems  will  ulti- 
mately be  solved  only  by  hardnoscd  trade 
treaty  negotiations  and  control  of  inflation 
at  licune.  Dollar  devaluation  is  no  cure  for 
US.  trade  deficits.  It  is  just  another  way  of 
escaping  the  full  consequences  of  inflation 
for  a  little  while. 

Mr.    Ray    Vicker    writing    in    London    for 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out  the  weak- 
ness of  the  dollar  was  brought  on  by  our 
own  lack  of  discipline  at  home.  Policies 
discouraging  industrial  development,  higher 
wages,  shorter  working  hours  and  other 
factors  that  decreased  our  productivity  com- 
bined with  improvident  fiscal  policies  at 
the  federal  level  have  allowed  inflation  to 
go  its  way  unchecked.  As  Mr.  Vicker  puts 
it.  "When  a  currency  loses  value  within  a 
country,  the  weakness  appears  in  its  ex- 
ternal value,  too.  Foreigners  note  that  the 
currency  buys  ever-smaller  amottnts  of  goods, 
so  they  lose  respect  for  the  currency." 

And  so  we  come  back  to  basics.  It  Is  the 
attiiude  of  tlie  American  people  th.at  counts. 
Do  we  want  to  put  out  a  fair  days  work 
for  a  fair  days  pay,  and  do  we  have  the  self- 
di.scipline  to  demand  that  Congress  achieve 
means  of  controlling  federal  spending  even 
if  it  htirts  us  in  the  pocketbook  as  federal 
handouts  decline?  Can  we  cut  through  polit- 
i'-al  rhetoric  and  recognize  that  national 
policies  discouraging  our  business  and  In- 
dus'ry — policies  that  often  treat  the  produc- 
tive economic  institutions  of  private  enter- 
pri.'e  as  enemies  of  the  people — are  danger- 
ou.-ly  detrimental  to  the  future  of  all  of  us? 
Mr.  Vicker  points  out  the  currencies  of  such 
countries  as  Japan,  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land are  strong,  and  living  standards  are 
rising  because  of  the  economic  policies  that 
these  countries  have  followed  and  because  of 
the  hard  work  of  their  people.  Devaluation 
is  no  recipe  for  good  times.  If  it  were.  Latin 
American  nations,  notably  down  at  the  heels 
economically,  would  be  rolling  in  prosperity. 
Alter  all.  "Some  of  them  seem  to  devalue 
about  once  a  year,  perhaps  oftener  in  leap 
year." 

The  danger  of  the  present  dollar  devalua- 
tion, which  Mr.  Vicker  points  out,  is  that 
it  may  lull  the  nation  into  an  erroneous 
belief  ".  .  :  that  the  malaise  is  being  cor- 
rected. Should  anti-inflation  weapons  then 
be  relaxed,  the  devaluation  then  may  con- 
tribute to  further  weakening  of  tiie  cur- 
rency." To  an  increasing  extent,  if  the  world 
is  successful  in  achieving  an  era  of  peace, 
the  prosperity  of  nations  and  their  leader- 
ship in  international  affairs  will  depend 
upon  their  strength  as  traders  in  the  world 
market.  The  place  of  the  US,  will  depend 
on  our  ability  to  -see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us  and  act  accordingly. 


SPEND.  SPEND,  SPEND— ITS  ONLY 
THE  TAXPAYERS'  MONEY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Pentagon  wastes  thousands  of 
dollars  in  a  last-ditch  effort  to  spend  con- 
gressional appropriations  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  attitude  of  the  military 
can  best  be  summed  up  as  "spend,  spend, 
spend,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is 
only  taxpayers'  money."  While  we  all 
know  this,  it  is  often  difficult  to  prove  it. 
But  a  memoranduin  sent  to  me  proves  it 
in  spades.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Fiscal  Year  1973  Year  End  Obligations 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  that  all  FY  73  ob- 
ligations reach  the  Authorized  Accounting 
Activity  (AAA),  NSD  Guam,  in  time  for 
proper  year  end  processing,  it  is  requested 
that  you  obligate  your  remaining  funds  as 
soon  as  possible  and  immediately  airmail 
me  a  copy  of  the  requisition,  work  order, 
project  order,  etc. 

It  is  clear  that  this  memorandum  was 
prompted  by  urging  from  higher  command 
that  all  FY  1973  funds  be  obligated  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  There  were  no  sugges- 
tions about  how  to  use  the  money — Just 
spend  It  quickly. 

Tills  situation  develops  Just  prior  to  the 
end  of  every  budget  year. 
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Last  year  Admiral  Zumwalt  .sent  otit  a  di- 
rective requiring  units  to  spend  all  of  their 
funds  so  that  Congress  could  not  see  that 
appropriated  dollars  had  been  left  unused 
and  perhaps  refuse  to  provide  a  similar 
amount  in  the  new  budget.  I  called  that  the 
•.spend,  spend,  spend  memorandum'. 

Confirmation  of  this  year-end  splurge 
comes  from  another  sources  as  well.  Accord- 
ing to  documentation  made  available  to  me. 
the  Penta^;on  has  huiriedly  requested  bids 
to  replace  fences  around  five  Nike  air  de- 
feiLse  sites  In  the  Baltimore-Washington. 
D.C.  area.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  fence 
replacement  is  between  ,$25,000  and  f?100,000, 
a  paltry  sum  by  compansan  with  inator 
PciUaf;oii  pro'jrams  but  representative  of  the 
widespread  abuses  in  tlie  spend,  spend,  spend 
philosophy. 

The  fences  in  question  have  been  judged 
by  a  longstandiii!;  .specialist  in  this  busino.s 
to  be  in  e>:cellent  condition.  They  are  a  iix 
feet  high  chain  link  variety  plus  three  strands 
of  barbed  wire  for  a  total  o!  seven  leet.  The 
new  fon-es  would  be  eight  feet  high  jjIus 
tiirce  strands   of  barbed   wire. 

But  since  the  troops  at  the  various  h.ises 
have  already  added  concertina  barbed  wire 
on  top  of  the  .seven  foot  fence,  the  fences  as 
now  constructed  offer  more  sccuritv  than 
the   now  nine  foot  fence   would   give. 

The  point  is  not  securitv,  hov.^ever.  T!  e 
point  is  to  speiid  that  money  befcrc  the  fi  ,- 
cal  year  ends.  I  am  told  that'  tliese  proposals 
for  fence  fixuig  come  evcrv  vcar  just  before 
the  end  of  June. 

Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  is  p.tinful.  The 
Pentagon  docs  not  care  how  the  money  is 
spent.  Just  so  it  really  is  spent  bv  the  "end 
of  the  year.  No  wonder  tiie  defense  budcet 
IS  out  of  control. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  UNIONS 
DECLARE  V^^AR 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent i.ssue  of  Reader's  Digest  carries  the 
second  installment  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  outrageous  activities  by  labor  unions. 

Editor  Charles  Stevenson  tells  the 
terrifying  story  of  the  storm  trooper 
tactics  being  employed  by  some  building 
trades  unions.  These  unions  are  using 
violence  to  intimidate  nonunion  con- 
tractors and  workers,  and  firms  which 
might  do  business  with  nonunion  con- 
tractors. 

Such  violence  and  intimidation  is  an 
expected  part  of  life  in  fascist  countries 
and  dictatorships,  but  it  is  repugnant 
and  intolerable  in  any  nation  which  is 
dedicated  to  freedom  ;;nd  justice  under 
law. 

Some  unions  ha\e  priced  themselves 
right  out  of  work  in  the  building  trades, 
and  now  they  are  seeking  to  attain  bv 
force  what  they  could  not  i)os>iblv  attain 
through  legal  means. 

This  is  a  very  .serious  situation,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  we  will  have  to  insti- 
tute new  laws  to  prevent  the  type  of 

terrorist  activities — almost  civil  wars 

which  are  described  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  a  grave 
matter  which  demands  the  attention  of 
ail  Members  of  Congre.  s.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'cnt  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rncono, 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
The  Constructio:;  Union.s  Declare  War 
(By  Charles  Stevenson) 

Some  150  men  sweep  down  on  the  $1- 
iiiillion  Poinle  North  professional  building, 


under  construction  in  Lansing,  Mich,  They 
knock  down  walls  and  destroy  machinery, 
leaving  an  estimated  $50,000  damage  in  their 
wake.  No  arrests  are  made. 

Three  weelts  later,  about  400  more  men. 
many  of  whom  have  been  drinking  heavily, 
block  trafiic  at  the  main  intersection  of 
little  Kalkaska,  some  200  miles  north  of 
Detroit.  The  county  pro.=ccutor  tries  to 
persuade  them  to  leave,  and  they  do — 
after  overturning  his  automobile.  Un- 
checked, tliey  move  t'lrce  miles  riov.  n  the 
road  to  the  construction  site  of  a  s,20- 
miUion  Shell  Oil  prr.cc-s.ng  project,  \vhere 
they  set  fnes.  wreck  e':ui/ment.  snnsh 
vehicl  s  and  demolish  v.nlls.  Outnumbered, 
state  troopers  ^cize  two  cf  the  rioters,  but 
when  ihe  mob  moves  in  on  tiiem.  injuring 
two  officers,  ihe  two  rictcrs  r.re  released. 

The  pucrriUns  dfprrt,  and  about  150  of 
them  drive  50  miles  south  to  Roscommon, 
whete  a  schocl  is  unc'cr  construction.  After 
fires  ar;  set  and  some  850,000  damage  is 
done  to  machinery,  tools  a:id  supplies,  six 
arrc-,ts  are  mi'lc  and  state  police  "are  ciiicd 
la  to  assist  the  locnl  sheriff  ard  his  de-.u- 
ties  in  controlling  the  mo'j  of  ramnaain;; 
men. 

Scene  from  a  gr.dc-B  b  avtit  movie?  N>>. 
These  ugly  in  idents  erupted  for  real  last 
January  and  Fc'jruarv,  They  op  ncd  the  J 973 
canipai.'u  of  the  AFL-CIO  building-trades 
unions  to  retain  their  grip  on  the  con- 
struction industry,  the  rptions  bigrrest. 
Across  the  counirv.  the  word  seems  to'^have 
gone  out:  punish  those  who  dare  let  any- 
one  but   union   men  construct   buiUMngs." 

MA'TLR     Of     Mrjj^LE 

"Thij.-e  who  dare"  are  becoming  numer- 
ous. Squeez  d  by  skyro-kctintr  con.~:  ruction 
costs,  wage  increases,  work  slowdowns. 
feathcrbeddng,  jurisdictional  dis-tnes  and 
otitrigiit  corruption,  builders  In  search  of 
a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  days  pay  are 
mcreasnigly  turning  from  closed  union 
shojia  to  open,  indeiiendcn!  shops.  Some 
5500  contractors,  together  with  their  259.- 
000  workers,  have  formed  the  Associ:ited 
Builders  and  Contractors.  Inc.  (ABCi. 
which  currently  gets  at  lea.st  35  percent 
of  tiie  nation's  construction  work.  Instead 
of  buikiiig  ABC  by  making  their  own  .serv- 
ices conipetitne.  certain  union  chieitains 
ru'e  resorting  to  terrorism — m  the  belief 
that  their  political  muscle  will  discourage 
any  steps  to  halt  the  lawlcssi'ess.  And  why 
shouldn't   they   think   this   way? 

Itcin:  In  two  weeks  last  year,  in  B.iltimorc. 
Md..  more  than  200  nicnibers  of  building- 
and  construction-trades  unions  stormed 
tlirce  separate  projects,  toppling  oflice  trail- 
ers, beating  up  the  vice  president  of  a  con- 
tracting firm,  setting  fires.  Twentv-one  peo- 
ple were  arrested  -most  of  th.cm  for  "dis- 
orderly conduct. ••  A  similar  attack  involved 
2oO  pickets  from  Ironworkers  Local  16  at  an- 
other site.  Union  memljcrs  formed  a  human 
w,-iU  to  block  firemen  from  a  burning  crane 
and  trailer.  One  group  of  firefichters  broke 
ihrou.4h.  but  fotind  their  hose  had  been  axed. 
Only  oeven  arrests  were  made  Fire  depart- 
ment oiTicials  coniirmed  allegations  of  arson. 

Iirtn:  For  two  weeks  during  May  1972. 
building  and  construction  workers  in 
Memphis,  Teiin  .  went  on  s:rike  and  at  one 
point,  viruiaily  paralvzed  all  the  city's  con- 
struction work.  Police  reported  70  to  80  s,;pa- 
ratc  acts  of  vandalism,  and  ni.ide  59  arrests. 
Work  was  resumed  only  after  a  number  of 
contractors  submitted  to  union  demands. 

/ic?'!,'  During  June  1972.  union  goons  in 
Michigan  dynamited  slioppuig-ceutcr  sites. 
storage  areas  and  an  asphalt  plant  in  one- 
eight-day  rampage.  More  than  $250,000  dam- 
ase  was  done  to  a  single  W.  T.  Grant  shop- 
ping plaza  undor  con.struction  in  Lapeer  On 
October  25,  200  construction  workers  set 
fires,  tipped  over  a  mobile  oflice  trailer  and 
tore  down  a  20-foot  cement -block  wall  at  a 
second    W,    T,    Grant    site    in    Gr.uid    Blanc. 


Before  enforcements  arrived  to  aid  badlv 
outnumbered  police,  the  vandals  were  .speed- 
ing to  Lapeer,  where  they  attacked  the  now 
almost-completed  Grant  site  for  the  second 
time.  No  arrests  were  made  at  Grand  Blanc; 
one  trrcst  was  m.idc  at  Lapeer,  but  the 
charge  was  later  cropped. 

Hem:  In  Rochester,  Mich.,  some  300  biuld- 
ing-irades  men  stormed  the  construction  site 
of  the  Walter  P.  Rcu'her  Junior  Hi.-h  School 
la.st  Djc'^mber  18.  They  spent  about  two 
hour.s  ripping  out  electric  wiring  and  setting 
fire:.  D.iinrse:  some  >J0.O00.  Arre.its:  none. 

DAlTINC   PrJlCTICE 

Now  consid  r  this  modern-day  '  Phlludcl- 
phia  itory."  Altliouyh  unions  in  the  Cii\  of 
Brotherly  Love  once  received  100  percent  of 
the  wuil:.  non-uniou  or  open-shop  contrac- 
tors h?.vs  been  steadily  winning  "large  con- 
tr. -IS  in  su;;urban  Montgounry.  Bucks.  Dei  i- 
w.ire  and  Chester  counties,  where  most 
<  ran, men  do  not  belong  ii  unions.  Dis- 
pleased, union  toughs  have  been  atiempimg 
to  s-..re  t'lem  off  by  brute  force. 

At  lij  30  am.  on  ^une  29,  1971,  four  cars 
screeched  to  a  halt  at  a  shopping  center  in 
Springheld,  Delaw.ire  County.  An  estimated 
16  men  piled  out.  ran  nuo  a  building  under 
cons  ruction  and  began  hitting;  the  six  non- 
union workers  there  with  softball  hats.  Scl- 
eral nii.uuco  later,  they  roared  '.  lea-. i:ig 
five  men  a  m:.ss  of  bloody  liesh.  or, .ken  arms 
and  fractured  skulls.  One  was  nearly  blinded. 
In  their  haste,  the  union  goons  left  behind 
some  of  th:ir  bloody  bats,  several  emblazo<ied 
with  s\mbol.  Local  30  (a  Philadelphia  roof- 
crs'  union  i . 

The  vicii-ns  managed  to  take  down  one 
lice;;.se  ni-mber.  and  made  positive  identiti- 
cation  of  three  assailants  But.  at  the  pre- 
liminary hearing,  they  would  not  identify 
the  .suspects,  who  were  subsequently  released 
I  think  the  union  got  to  them."  Lt.  T.  W. 
Ward,  of  the  Springheld  police  department. 
l:4d  ne-.vsmen.  One  assailant  prote-Ted  over 
drin^:s  in  a  bar  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
vi'.-io'is  lataTks,  Next  morning  he  was  fo-utd 
dead  in  a  ditjh.  shot  through  the  he-d. 

On  February  11.  1972.  employes  of  Kitson 
Brothers,  an  open-shop  rooting  contractor  m 
Montgomery  County,  voted  to  reject  nicm- 
ber.ship  in  Local  30  (the  roofers'  union) .  The 
following  May  7,  eight  Kitson  trucks  were 
set  alire  Ten  days  later,  a  construction  site 
where  Kitson  had  been  hired  to  do  a  Job 
was  picketed  by  Local  30.  Roofing  material 
was  burned,  and  non-union  workers  were 
beaten.  The  management  of  the  company 
that  had  hired  Kitson  received  threatening 
phone  calls,  found  its  own  tires  slashed  and 
delivery  cf  materials  blocked  Finany,  Kitson 
was  a-ked  to  give  up  the  Job.  which  went 
to  a  union  firm.  Kitson  Brothers  has  sin-c 
lost  several  other  jobs  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

OPFRATION    AlXr.MOSE 

But  lhe>e  chapters  in  the  Philadelphia 
story  have  been  mere  prelude  J.  Leon  Alte- 
niosc.  an  acgressive  young  contractor  ea- 
gaced  in  big-time  construction  in  the  sub- 
urbs, farmed  out  the  bulk  of  his  work  to 
subcoiuractors  who  came  up  with  the  be.si 
prices  But.  beginning  in  1971.  the  Buildin- 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  demasided 
that  he  sign  a  contract  turning  over  every 
job  to  union-doniinuted  siibcontiavior.— no 
matter  how  high  thc.r  charges. 

To  soften  him  up.  goons  .set  f.r<.s  at  a 
school  he  was  coiisiructing.  btriicd  live  r.f 
his  trud-.s  tiud  bei.an  a  campnlj;n  vi  repe.i'i'd 
phone  threats  on  his  life.  Althouth  Aliem.iKO 
OiTered  to  assi(;n  70  percent  c:  i\is  wo'l:  to 
union  contractors,  tins  did  not  sail.sfy  the 
Council.  Forewarned  that  big  trouble  was 
on  the  way.  he  struni;  nearly  a  mile  cf  ch..lu- 
liiik  fence,  topped  with  barb  wire  around 
a  •'Sla-nnlhon  Sheraton  Hot<-l  and  oilicc  i  oin- 
plex  he  was  Ijinldui;'  adjarcvit  to  Vallev  For>;o 
Park,  about  20  miles  west  of  Philadelpliia 
When  a  demonstration  was  schcdiiled  against 
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him  on  June  5.  1972,  he  told  all  employes 
and  subcontractors  to  stay  away  and  re- 
qi;e3led  protection  from  Upper  Merlon  Town- 
ship police  chief  Donald  Beacraft.  The  chief 
c?.id  a  show  of  force  would  only  be  provoca- 
tive 

A:  7.30  a.m.  on  June  5,  some  1000  men  In 
auiomobiles  and  chartered  buses  arrived  at, 
the  Valley  Forge  site  carrying  wrecking  bars. 
MdIoiov  cocktails  and  hand  grenades.  As  18 
local  police  and  state  troopers  looked  on.  the 
'  demonstrators'  rushed,  screaming,  at  the 
fence  and  tore  it  down.  Directed  by  colored 
smoke  bombs  to  designated  targets,  they  laid 
wa.sie  to  everything  in  sight.  'I  felt  like  a  war 
correspondent."  reported  Al  Haas,  a  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  writer.  "The  scene  was  right 
out  of  Viemain."  More  than  $300,000  damage 
was  done  In  45  minutes.  Unable  to  restrain 
the  rioters,  police  turned  fire  trucks  away  m 
fear  for  the  liremen's  safety. 

Suddenly,  at  a  signal  from  a  command 
group  of  men  in  business  sui;-^,  u  was  over. 
Sandwiches  and  soft  drinks  appeared,  and  the 
r.uters  wandered  around  quietly.  Although 
state  troopers  finally  arrived  in  force,  not  one 
arrest  was  made. 

Fearing  worse  to  come,  Altemose  and  h!.=; 
attorneys  prevailed  upon  Common  Pleas 
Judge  Vincent  A,  Cirillo  to  enjoin  the  Phila- 
delphia Building  Trades  Council  from  pick- 
eting or  congregating  within  a  mile  of  any 
Altemose  building  sue  or  his  general  head- 
quarters at  Center  Squ.ire.  Nevertheless,  the 
ne,\t  morning  200  marclied  upon  his  office, 
shouting  that  they  would  burn  t!ie  building. 
This  time  large  police  forces  were  on  hand. 
When  129  persons  refused  to  disper.se,  they 
were  arrested;  most  were  fined  .$100  each  for 
contempt  of  court.  One  o:  those  arrested 
vowed  that  he  would  "get"  Altemose  and  that 
the  contractor  should  watch  out  for  his  wife. 
(Five  months  later,  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  pickets  could  be 
enjoined,  but  changed  the  one-mile  limita- 
tion to  "200  yards."  De  larmg  that  the  ar- 
rested pickets  had  not  been  given  their  full 
constitutional  rights,  the  court  required  all 
fines  to  be  returned, 

FIRE     NEXT     TIME 

On  June  1.3,  local  members  of  the  Associ- 
ated Builders  and  Contractors.  Inc.,  met  at 
the  downtown  Philadelphia  Sheraton  Hotel. 
That  same  day,  a  group  of  men  checked  into 
the  ho'el  under  alia.^es  and.  once  inside, 
smashed  tlte  furniture  of  ei,i-ht  rooms  to 
kindling,  ripped  mattresses  and  pillows, 
clotped  toilets  with  cement,  then  fled  after 
inscribing  the  walls  with  this  message  In 
red-  "This  time  water,  next  time  fire." 

Two  months  later,  Altemo.se  and  his  wife 
emerged  from  a  bank  in  the  heart  of  Phila- 
delphia's business  district  to  be  confronted 
by  a  tlirong  of  pickets.  "Scab!"  they  screamed. 
"Well  teach  you  to  show  your  face  in  Phila- 
delphia ■  Fists  flev.-.  and  Altemo.-e  slumped  to 
the  groui.d.  "They  kitked  him  in  the  face 
viciously,"  said  one  eyewitness.  Three  union 
hoodlums,  identified  both  by  Altemose  and 
by  police  at  tlie  .<;cer.e.  were  arrested  and 
charged  wi'h  a-ssault.  Yet  a  local  Judge  dis- 
missed the  three  for  lack  of  evidence. 

Although  Altemose  remain:  determined  to 
complete  his  project,  it  is  a  de.=  perate  strtig- 
gle.  The  oiily  three  ready-mix  concrete  firm'; 
logical'y  situated  to  .serve  the  .Sheraton 
project  have  refused  to  do  so;  phone  calls 
threatened  the  lives  of  their  executives  if  they 
dared  do  bu.-ine^s  with  Altemose.  When  a  dis- 
tant firm  did  begin  to  help  htm.  58  of  its 
trucks"  tires  were  slashed  or  punctured  In 
the  company's  own  parking  lot.  "Tliree  In- 
formers ha-.e  told  me  I  am  supposed  to  bo 
dead,"  says  Altemo  e.  "But  I  can't  change 
the  way  I  live.  I'm  not  giving  in."  (His  com- 
p.my  has  since  Joined  In  filing  an  antl-lrust 
suit  again.'^t  over  50  Pliiladelphia  building- 
trades  unions. J 


ACQtJIESCENCE? 

In  his  determination  to  remain  free  of 
union  dictatorship,  Altemose  reflects  the 
feelings  of  thousands  of  other  open-shop  con- 
tractors and  workers  But  the  "price  of  their 
independence  Is  unrelenting,  unchecked 
terror  and  sabotage.  Labor  bosses  piously 
disclaim  responsibility,  explaining  that  they 
cannot  control  those  who  become  unruly 
when  their  "rights"  are  challenged.  Yet  word 
has  been  spread  among  the  unionists  that 
this  year,  1973,  will  bring  extermination  of 
the  enemy. 

The  question  is:  Why  does  a  free  society 
permit  such  storm-trooper  tactics?  Ob- 
viously, there  is  an  urgent  need  for  new- 
federal  legislation.  Yet  most  of  our  politicians 
in  Washington  dare  not  move  against  the 
enormous  power  of  the  labor  lobby  and  Its 
millions  of  dollars  In  potential  campaign 
contributions.  The  story  of  this  shameful 
acquiescence  in  the  face  of  union  terror 
should  arouse  every  law-abiding  American. 


COSTS  OP  OPER.^TING  THE  NA- 
TIONS AIRPORTS  AND  AIRWAYS 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  ABOUREZK,  Mr,  Pre.^^ident.  as 
yoii  know,  the  Department  of  Tran.<;por- 
tation  is  conducting  a  cost  allocation 
study  to  determine  appropriate  methods 
of  allocating  the  co.'^t  of  operating  the 
Nation's  airi^orts  and  <iir\vays  system. 

It  appears  that  early  proposals  by  the 
study  could  have  far-reachint;  and  dev- 
astating effects  on  general  aviation  In 
America;  and.  in  effect,  that  they  would, 
price  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  llfose  \tho  now  travel  and  con- 
duct bu.sjne-s  through  general  aviation 
tacilitie:^.  This  being  the  case,  I  am  fear- 
ful that  if  the  proposals  are  imple- 
mented the  results  would  be  counter- 
productive and  even  destructive.  Tliis 
point  is  not  my  argument  alone,  Mr. 
President,  for  it  is  presented  most  clearly 
in  a  comprehensive  statement  I  received 
in  a  letter  from  Mr,  Harold  Strong  of 
Bismarck,  N,  Dak.  I  would  like  to  share 
Mr.  Strong's  observations  with  my  col- 
leagues and  a.sk  that  liis  letter  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EisM.\RCK,  N.  Dak.. 

June  4.  1973. 

Hon.  J.AMES  ABOrttEZK, 

U.S.  Seiidtc, 
Waf,hington,  DC. 

Dt.\p.  Senator  Abourezk:  By  -aay  of  in- 
troduction, I  am  a  commerciai  airline  pilot 
with  instrument  and  multi-engine  ratings.  I 
am  also  a  Housing  Specialist  with  Basin 
Electric  Power  Cooperative's  "People's  Hous- 
ing Prouram"  and  in  that  capacity  I  must 
travel  extensively  over  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Montana.  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
Nebra-ska  consulting  on  housing  projects. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  our  country  and 
the  distances  involved,  the  only  way  I  caJl 
travel  to  many  of  these  projects  is  by  private 
plane  or  waste  .several  days  driving.  I  pres- 
ently rent  various  single  engine  aircraft 
which  I  use  for  the  above  mentioned  busi- 
ness purposes  and  for  recreational  flying. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  .some  time 
ago  the  Congress,  In  Section  4  cjf  the  Airports 
and  Airways  Revenue  Act  of  1970,  directed 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  appropriate 
method  for  allocating  the  costs  of  the  air- 
port arid  airways  system  among  the  various 


users  and  to  Identify  the  costs  of  the  svs- 
tem  which  should  be  borne  by  the  federal 
government  because  of  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  con- 
tracted this  study  out  to  a  private  research 
company,  the  Resource  Management  Corpo- 
ration of  Bethesda,  Maryland.  Tlie  results 
of  that  study  will  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress soon,  for  your  consideration  and  action. 
There  are  serious  shortcomings.  Inadequa- 
cies, and  Inaccuracies  in  this  Cost  Allocation 
Study  which  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  your  attention. 

The  primary  shortcoming  in  the  Study  is 
in  its  findings  of  "no  unique  public  bene- 
fit" from  general  aviation.  At  the  outset  of 
the  Study,  the  researchers  state  that  there 
are  definitely  benefits  to  the  general  public 
from  general  aviation,  but  that  since  they 
are  diverse  and  ditficult  to  measure  (the 
study  was  done  by  economists  i ,  the  studv 
would  simply  not  try  to  find  them  or  quan- 
tify them.  Then.  20  volumes  later  (and  at 
an  expense  to  the  U.S.  Treasurv-  of  $630,- 
025.00)  the  researchers  (who  by  their  own 
game  plan  didn't  try  to  define  or  quantify 
the  benefits  to  the  general  public  accruing 
from  general  aviation)  state  that  they  didn't 
find  any  such  benefits.  Such  circular  reason- 
ing Is  a  discredit  to  the  value  of  the  entire 
study  and  to  the  science  of  econometrics. 

There  are  a  great  many  benefits  accruing 
to  the  American  public  from  general  avia- 
tion, and  I  would  respectfully  call  a  fcv.-  to 
your  attention.  Basically,  "general  aviation" 
Includes  all  aviation  operations  except  the 
military  and  the  certificated  airlines.  General 
aviation  Ls  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  the 
national  transportation  system.  The  airlines 
serve  only  530  airports  in  the  United  States. 
The  other  11.540  U.S.  civil  airports  are  .'^erved 
only  by  general  aviation.  As  you  well  know, 
over  the  vast  areas  of  our  mid-v.est  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  beyond  the  major  urban 
areas,  general  aviation  is  the  only  form  of 
rapid  transit  available  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  public  reliance  on  this  system  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  almost  50  million 
pa.ssenger.s  were  carried  by  general  aviation 
last  year,  according  to  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration statistics.  Indeed,  the  avail- 
Rblllty  of  the  general  aviation  rapid  transit 
system  Is  often  credited  with  helping  reverse 
the  trend  toward  Intensive  urbanization 
(Which  has  been  the  root  of  a  great  many  of 
our  nation's  socioeconomic  ills  In  the  past 
few  decades)  by  drawing  industry  to  non- 
metropolitan  locations  convenient  to  indus- 
trial airparks  and  public  airports  cerved  only 
by  general  aviation. 

General  aviation  Ls  not  only  transporta- 
tion. It  is  also  recreation  for  a  growing  num- 
ber of  Americans,  as  we  American  workers 
gain  more  leisure  time  In  our  work  week. 
For  many  or  us.  sport  flying  is  one  of  those 
"pursuits  of  happiness  "  which  makes  us  glad 
to  be  alive  and  glad  to  be  Americans.  The 
quality  of  the  American  life  would  surely  be 
diminished  if  our  citizens  could  not  enjoy 
such  recreation  becau.=c  of  governn-ient  over- 
regulation. 

General  aviation  also  provides  other  spe- 
cial services  upon  which  the  public  relies. 
Including  aerial  application  (crop  spraying) 
essential  to  agricultural  pest  control,  pilot 
training,  mapmaking,  aerial  ambulances, 
pipeline  patrol,  fire  suppression  and  crime 
prevention. 

The  second  major  shortcoming  in  the 
Cost  Allocation  Study  Is  that  the  economists 
left  their  Job  only  half  done,  for  they  make 
specific  recommendations  as  to  user  charges 
upon  the  users.  The  Study  improperly  as- 
sumes that  if  the  cost  of  the  system  Is  spread 
over  the  user  "market",  It  v.lU  be  absorbed 
without  significant  after-effects.  This  Is  far 
from  the  case.  The  question  Is  one  of  "mar- 
ket elasticity".  The  basic  economic  principle 
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involved  is  that  as  the  product  (In  this  cn.'re, 
general  aviation  operations)  becomes  more 
e:-pensive,  fe-Aer  people  v.ill  be  willing  to 
b:iy  It, 

The  Cost  Allocation  Study  does  not  con- 
sider this  ba~lc  economic  principle  or  make 
any  effort  to  project  its  impact.  The  General 
'.viation  Associations  Committee,  hov.-ever, 
i;a.s  commLssioned  a,  private  study  of  tlils 
ciuestion  by  the  Battelle  Institute.  Initial 
economic  projeclio;,,^  iiichcii-e  that  if  the 
n.ser  charges  suggested  in  t!;e  Co^t  AlK-ca- 
tlon  Study  pre  applied,  80'  of  all  general 
aviation  operations  will  be  innnedia'elv  tor- 
minuted,  because  they  v  111  lie  Immediately 
"priced  out  '•'  f'e  m.-irkca"  by  ih.e  move. 

As  an  example,  t!ie  following  are  some 
of  the  "user"  charges  contemplated  against 
g:iieral  avintion:  ,$1  per  :-a!!on  fuel  tax  (air- 
lines pay  nothing):  S1.5S0  per  year  registra- 
tion for  sii:gle-engine  piano,  .S7.G40  for  twin. 
*  15.300  for  jet  or  turboprop;  land  fees  of  ^"i 
per  landing  for  slngle-e.igliie  ititierant  air- 
craft ur  all  airports  with  control  towers.  J8 
for  light  twins.  $25  for  he.ivy  twins  and  .5G'i 
for  air  cirrier  alrcrall:  $54  for  filing  a  VFR 
tii.iht  plan  and  .$88  for  IRF  ilivlit  plans. 

This  will,  of  course,  not  be  the  end  of  it, 
btit  only  the  beginning  ol  a  vicious  spiral, 
lor  as  the  size  of  the  market  is  reduced,  the 
system  costs  (which  will  reiniiin  constant 
or  continue  to  mcrearc)  will  have  to  be  borne 
by  an  ever-smaller  group  of  consumers,  at  au 
ever  higher  cost  I.)  e.icli,  until  siinp'y  no  one 
can  afford  to  fly  and  civil  avirition  (airlines 
included)   ceases  to  exist. 

In  connection  with  tl-.is,  it  is  also  nr^'e- 
worthy  (altliough  this,  too,  is  overlooked  by 
the  Cost  Allr/c.ition  .Study)  that  tltc  United 
.Sl.ites  is  the  major  exporter  of  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  In  the  world.  Approxlm.itely 
25';  of  all  general  aviation  aircraft  manu- 
factured In  the  United  Stales  are  exported. 
This  amount  to  a  benefit  of  our  balance  of 
trade  of  about  .$700  miiiion  in  1972.  If  gen- 
eral aviation  operations  in  tne  U..S.  are  signlf- 
ic.intly  curtailed,  dome.-tic  sales  of  general 
aviation  aircraft  will  be  reduced,  causing 
unit  prices  of  such  aircraft  to  rise,  phtclng 
U.S.  manufacturers  at  a  competitive  di-,ad- 
vantage  In  the  world  market  and  this  elimi- 
nating a  sizable  component  of  our  export 
trade. 

Finally,  the  third  major  'lortcomiittt  of  t'ne 
Cost  Allocation  Study  ls  th.Tt  since  it  was 
done  by  economists,  rather  than  those  versed 
In  and  concerned  with  aviation  safety,  It 
overlooks  the  potentially  disastrous  effect 
which  some  of  its  propo:-als  could  have  upon 
aviation  safety.  The  Study  recommends  fees 
for  filing  flight  plans  and  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  federal  services  to  flight  safety. 
Including  weather  briefings  and  use  of  navl- 
gatlona'  facilities.  Again,  basic  economics 
dictates  that  as  these  services  are  made  mere 
expensive  to  the  consumer,  fewer  consumers 
will  make  use  of  them.  Discouraging  avia- 
tors from  seeking  the  benefits  of  such  Fed- 
eral services  by  interposing  such  fees  can 
only  result  in  a  decrease  of  public  safety. 
And  public  safety  Is  the  only  reason  why 
the  federal  government  become  iiivolved  In 
the  regulation  of  aviation  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  certainly  a  potentially  self-defeating 
proposal. 

In  summary.  It  appr-irs  to  me  that  the 
Cost  Allocation  Study  is  wcx-fuUy  in- 
complete and  scientifically  unprofessional.  I 
hope  that  the  additional  information  which  I 
have  offered  here  will  aid  you  In  your  evalu- 
ation of  Its  proposals,  when  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress,  and  that  you  will 
find,  as  I  surely  believe,  that  there  are  in- 
deed benefits  to  the  general  public  from 
general  aviation  -which  far  outweighs  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  services  supporting  It. 
Sincerely, 

Habold  S-trong. 


PRESS  COMMENT  URGING  END  TO 
SOVIET  EMIGRATION  RESTRIC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Ea.-t- 
We-t  Trade  and  Freedom  of  Emigration 
legislation  which  Representative  Wilbvr 
Mi:  ls  of  Arlian.'-iis  and  I  have  introduced 
in  tlie  House  and  the  Senate  nov.'  hn"^ 
tlic  cosponsoi.-hio  oT  J85  Reinee:Uati\es 
rnd  77  S'-nators. 

I  would  like  io  .'hare  '.\it'i  my  col- 
l^^pues  some  .^nT^ri^an  press  perspectives 
on  our  initiative  v.hich  conditions  trade 
conces.nons  for  the  Sovi<:>t  Union  and 
ether  nonmarket  economy  countries  on 
ficc  emi'irr.ti'm.  This  recent  editorial 
Famnlmg  is  of  particuhtr  interest.  I  be- 
lieve, in  connection  with  Sccretai;' 
Bic./Imcv's  visit  to  the  Uiiited  St:stes. 

I  ask  unanimous  coii<;cnt  to  have  this 
malerial  printed  in  the  Recori. 

Tiicre  br-ing  no  objection,  Uie  material 
V. .is  oKiciPd  ;o  bo  in'inted  in  the  Record, 
a ;  foliov.'s: 

irrun   th"   C\o\\s    (N,  Mex.)    News-Journal, 
May  16,  1073 1 

Ttsdf.  Coxtld  DcrEND  o.N  -An 

Th.e  AtlmUiistration  is  currently  making 
every  ciTon  to  encourage  trade  With  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  communist  nations. 
d:^s,>ie  the  fact  ihat  the.=e  g.overnmen;  ^ 
hi", o  not  relaxed  their  tyrannical  hold  t.> 
I  heir  peopie  or  their  r^ggressive  designs  on 
Tho  rest  of  the  world.  But  legislation  ciu- 
iei-;ily  pending  in  Congre-s  could  put  a  slop 
to  this  Indercnsible  poll',  y. 

Congressman  Wilbur "  Mills  of  Arkansas. 
ch  -irman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
liiitteo.  has  introduced  a  Freedom  of  Emigra- 
11"!!  Act.  co-sponsored  by  close  to  260  other 
House  meml>ers  This  act.  identical  to  legis- 
latio!!  introduced  last  \ear  by  Senator  Henry 
Jack.son  of  Washington,  stipulates  that  no 
r.-...unlry  may  receive  most-favored-natlon 
tr'-'a'menT  in  trade  with  the  U.S.  or  partici- 
pate in  U.S.  credit  guarantee  programs,  un- 
1'----  that  country's  government  gives  its  own 
people  freedom  to  emigrate. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  directly  at  the 
So-,  let  Union,  which  prohibits  free  emigra- 
tion and  olten  imposes  a  heavy  exit  tax  on 
tho.sc  few  citizens  committed  to  leave  the 
c:nmtry.  It  would  also  affect  other  commu- 
nist Bloc  nations.  Including  Poland  which 
already  has  most-favored-nation  status. 

Unless  the  Soviet  Union  reversed  its  des- 
polic  emigration  policy.  It  could  not  receive 
the  special  tariff  concessions,  nor  could  i» 
take  advantage  of  U.S.  Government  credit 
and  investment  guarantees  which  come 
through  such  agencies  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  This  would  make  It  very  difficult  for 
the  Kremlin  to  trade  extensively  with  the 
US.  passage  of  this  legislation  would  indic.tte 
a  constructive  concern  for  the  suffering  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Citizens  should 
let  their  Congressmen  know  that  they  sup- 
port the  Freedom  of  Emigration  Act. 


I  From  the  Spokane  Chronicle.  June  20.  1973] 
Free  Emigration  Is  Ktv 

Trade  concessions  with  the  SoMets  should 
be  conditioned  on  free  emigi-atlon  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  That  is  the  contention  of 
77  senators  and  more  than  280  representa- 
tives who  Joined  as  sponsors  of  the  Jack- 
son-Mills-Vaiuk  amendment  now  before  con- 
gre.^s. 

The  prime  sponsor.  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son. D-Wash  .  addressing  the  Freedom  As- 
.seinbly  for  Soviet  Jews  In  Washington,  D.C., 
Sunday,  said  that  If  the  White  House  pro- 


xies guaranteed  credits,  it  should  not  be  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  Kremlin  provide  guar- 
anteed free  emigration,  and  if  American  in- 
dustry provides  the  technology  and  iiuesl- 
mcnts  to  de\elop  Soviet  natural  resources, 
Moscow  should  provide  the  vi-as  for  saviiig 
hum.Tn  resources, 

Jai  kson  explained  tliat  he  is  not  against 
tr.irle  with  the  Soviet  Union,  b'.it  believes  thit 
K  \r\\  iradc  should  serve  larger  interests  and 
nit  ju  t  Soviet  economic  Iniertsts.  He  said 
I'u'.'  conditioning  trade  conces:;ions  on  free 
rniigratlon  Is  the  be-,t  hope  for  survival  and 
fr^vHrim  of  Rtis^iar.s  who  want  to  lea\e  that 
CI  T'ry.  and  It  is  an  effective  way  to  recon- 
cile human  rit|ht=;  with  the  relaxation  of 
to'i'inns  betveeu  the  SovieUs  and  Uuued 
t<t  ■tcs. 

I  he  Soviet  government,  in  hi.s  view,  can 
live  easily  uiih  the  East-We&t  Trade  and 
Fircdom  oi  Emigratioii  amendmeni.  but  So- 
vi'jt  Jewry  will  find  it  difficult  to  live  wiih- 
oiit  it. 

The  seiator  makes  a  good  point 

'Ijie  Soviets  can  allow  free  emigratioix 
v.ilhout  changing  any  laws,  as  tiiere  is  no 
Soviet  statute  prohibiting  freedom- of  enn- 
grati'iii.  Moscow  is  a  signatory  to  Interna- 
tional agreements  specifying  the  right  to 
emigrate.  The  Soviet  government  need  only 
change  its  admlni.sirative  policies  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  amendment. 

IFr.'in   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer.   June   21, 
19731 
Nixuis-Brli-iinkv  Conftrences 
'Ihere  is  one  principle,  partly  played  out 
in  the  last  few  da\.i,  that  in  the  long  raiu'e 
may  be  of  more  con.-equence  than  an\  other 
pr^iduct  of  the  current  Nixon-Brczlinev  con- 
ferences. IL  Is  that  coherent  pvibllc  opinion 
can    indeed    infiuence    public    policy — even 
a''ro:-s  political  and  ideological  boundaries  — 
especially  if  it  i;.  heard  by  those  in  power. 

The  recent  object  lesson  has  to  do  with  the 
plight  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
roas.it-.s  that  go  deep  Into  hl.-;torical  Russian 
aiiti-iSemiTlsm  and  the  modern  Soviet  pre- 
stimpllon  that  the  citizen  Is  a  mere  con- 
venience of  the  state,  Jews  have  fared  badly 
there.  E.specially  grim  has  been  the  woe  of 
Jews  seeking  to  emigrate,  mainly  to  Israel. 

Rigid  bans  and  prohibitive  emigration 
taxes  have  held  many  captive.  Respond- 
ing to  American  public  .sentiment,  a  move- 
ment has  developed  in  Congress,  known  as 
the  Jackson  Amendment,  to  refuse  the  Soviet 
Union  the  international  trade  ad-.antages  it 
peeks  unless  it  relaxes  those  emigration 
rc.~tri'.  tions. 

Clearly  as  an  effort  to  diminish  that  threat, 
the  Soviet  guvernment  has  recently  relaxed 
the  emigration  tax,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as 
to  gtiaranice  the  right  of  exit,  or  to  satisfy 
critics. 

Then,  ^Ton-day  evening,  the  question  was 
rai.sed  by  roijortcrs  questioning  Leonid  M. 
Zamya'ln.  director  general  of  Tass,  who  licld 
a  joint  briefing  In  Washington  with  White 
House  spokcsma!!  Ronald  Ziegler  Mr  Zam- 
yatin  said: 

"Those  who  ask  such  n  ciuestion  create  the 
impression  of  proceeding  from  a  position 
which  Is  tantamount  to  interference  In  the 
Internal  policies  of  another  sovereign  state  " 
That,  abruptly,  was  that.  Straight  par'y 
line  and  iio  elaboration. 

Then.  less  than  24  hours  later.  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  who  is  the  boss  of  Mr.  Zamyatm 
and  for  all  intents  and  purposes  everybody 
use  In  the  Soviet  Union,  was  asked  tlie  same 
question  in  a  gathering  with  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  House. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  whipped  out  a  little  red 
notebook,  quoted  a  complex,  if  disputable, 
battery  of  statistics  on  Jewish  emigration  and 
argued  that,  really,  things  are  not  as  they 
seem.  He  concluded: 
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to 


*\Vc  raiiie  here  to  consolidate  pood  things. 
r.ct  to  ciuarrel  We  can  stay  at  home  and 
funrrcl.  Aiiv  of  you  who  wants  to  spoil  good 
T'-'lations  can  make  up  bad  questions,  spread 
f'le  rumor  that  s.^merime  in  the  future  wc 
T  lU  impose  a  new  tax.  I  can't  understand  why 
Tl-.esc  thin^-s  >h^'\i!d  impair  pood  relations 
between  us." 

Just  as  Mr.  Bre7hnev's  statistics  were  not 
the  last  word,  his  peroration  did  not  be- 
token a  sudden  resolve  to  replace  Soviet 
pi'irical  impnsoni-pent  policies  with  a  fzrand 
democratic  opeiiinji.  Bvit  it  and  his  ready 
notebook  did  demonsfrate  that  the  man  who 
makes  the  decisions  in  the  halls  of  the 
Kremlin  had  been  pushed  significantly  be- 
y.nd  the  iatransi;.;ent  party  line. 

Thai  alone  is  a  potent  justification  for 
inci-ea-sini:  the  mutual  exposure  of  American.s 
p.iid  Russian^ — or  Chinese  or  anyone  else, 
from  chiefs  of  state  to  private  citizens.  It  is 
also  a  movement  on  behalf  of  repres.'ed 
Ru-sians.  be  they  Jews  or  not,  which  we 
iirerpret  with  reserved  optimism. 

B\u  mo";;.  of  all.  we  take  it  as  an  encouraLie- 
monl  that  coherent  and  constructive  public 
concern  can  bring  humane  chanpe,  even 
across  what  ti-cd  to  be  called  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

That  is  the  fuiulamen'al  principle  on 
which  we  bnse  our  preference  for  democracies, 
wiih  all  their  failincs.  over  totalitarian  gov- 
cr;^n-.euts,  with  all  their  be::u;Iine  arpuments 
for  efTicieuoy.  For  rer-or.tirinmir  that  bias,  our 
thrnks  to  Air    Bre/hr.ev. 


[Finin  tl.e  New  York  Times,  June  21,   1073) 

S'jVli.T    WOKDS    AND    DtliDS 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London.  June  20. — Dmitri  M.  Segal  is  a 
youns  Soviet  scholar  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liance and  breadth  of  interest.  His  field  is 
Im'Tuistics,  but  he  has  worked  also  on  folk- 
lore and  anthropology.  He  has  written  on 
l.incuace  theory,  on  mythology,  on  the  struc- 
ture of  Edward  Lear's  limericks. 

His  works  have  been  published  in  the  So- 
■vict  Union.  Poland,  the  Netherlands.  Britain, 
Italy,  He  won  an  Italian  pri;:e  ft.r  liis  studies 
in  Ru-sian  folklore.  His  work  is  known  to 
such  \Ve.?"ern  ficures  as  Claude  Levi-Stratiss. 

La<:t  Dec.  20  Dmitri  Set-.\1  and  his  wife. 
Elena  Dn.itrievna  .Serai,  applied  at  the  visa 
otiice  in  Moscow  for  permi.ssion  to  Have  the 
USSR,  for  Israel,  Months  later  they  pot 
the  answer:  No.  The  rca-on  ^ivcn  was  "lack 
cf  parental  consent." 

Dmitri  Segal  Is  36  years  old.  his  wife  is 
20 — and  the  age  cf  majority  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  18  Those  who  have  seen  the  offi- 
cial form  on  which  Soviet  citi/ens  must  apply 
to  emigrate  say  that  it  says  nothing  about 
parental  permis^iion.  Btit  when  the  authori- 
ties want  to.  they  simply  impose  that  con- 
dition, no  matter  what  the  age  of  the  ap- 
plicants. 

The  problem  for  the  Segals  is  her  fatlier, 
Dmitri  Tol.^toi,  who  is  the  son  of  tlie  Soviet 
writer,  Alcksei  Tf'lstoi.  After  giving  his  con- 
sent for  his  daughter's  departure,  lie  changed 
his  mind  under  circumstances  that  are  not 
clear.  He  then  circulated  an  "open  letter  ' 
saying  that  members  of  "prominent  families" 
should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  U  S  S.R. 

Immediately  after  they  applied  for  visas. 
the  Segals  were  deprived  of  their  wcrk — as  is 
the  regular  practice.  Friends  who  have  seen 
them   recently   describe    them    as   desperate. 

The  case  of  Elena  and  Dmitri  Segal  throws 
some  realistic  light  on  Leonid  Brezhnev's 
assurances  to  members  of  Congress  about 
Soviet  treatment  of  would-be  emigres.  He 
said  that  95  per  cent  of  the  Jews  who  asked 
to  leave  have  been  allowed  to;  only  738  re- 
cent applicants  had  been  turned  down,  149 
on  grounds  of  national  security;  the  .sus- 
pended exit  tax  would  not  be  reimposed. 


Such  assurances  from  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  parly  carry  great  weight. 
That  he  should  even  talk  with  American 
politicians  about  what  the  U.S.SR.  has  al- 
ways considered  an  internal  matter  is  highly 
Mgnificant.  There  are  some  practical  con- 
straints now  on  Soviet  handling  of  the  emi- 
gration problem — constraints  imposed  by  the 
desire  for  better  econoniic  and  other  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

But  the  realities  remain,  and  for  the 
liuman  be  ngs  involved  they  can  be  terrible. 
Not  that  a  national  Judgment  should  be 
made  on  th.e  basis  of  o'le  injustice.  The  point 
about  the  Segals'  case  Is  its  demonstration  of 
continirng  arbitrary  treatment  that  simply 
does  not  fit  the  as.;nranccs. 

There  is,  for  example,  no  "natloti?!  .se- 
curity" reason  for  denying  exit  visrs  to  the 
Segals.  Nor  is  theirs  .some  old  case  that  would 
be  handled  differently  now:  The  refusal  of 
their  visa  was  confirmed  to  them  just  one 
month  ago.  on  May  18.  by  a  Colonel  'Vercin 
cf  the  Soviet  Interior  Ministry. 

.■\nd  of  course  there  a'c  many  ether  cases 
of  entirely  arbitrary  denials  of  exit  visas, 
hundreds  known  In  the  'West  and  probably 
m.Miy  mere  unknown.  Chnracteri.stically.  the 
obstacle  is  not  the  tax  or  anv  oth.er  gen- 
er.il  rule  but  some  special  legal  device  such 
as  tiic  demand  for  "parental  con.sent." 

When  Prof.  Benjamin  Lcvich.  the  great 
Soviet  sclentl.st,  soticht  to  go  to  Israel,  his 
son  was  drafted.  The  yoimg  man  has  recentlv 
1  een  reported  to  be  suffering  from  a  stomach 
tumor  at  a  remote  army  post. 

A  nunil  of  Professor  Levich,  Victor  Yachot, 
was  also  called  up  for  military  service  when 
he  sought  to  emigrate.  He  refused  to  go, 
saving  that  he  had  renounced  his  Soviet 
citi/en.^hlp.  He  was  thereupon  sent  to  one 
of  the  notorious  prison  psychiatric  "hos- 
pitals" used  to  punish  dissident".  But  he  was 
fortunate:  .^ftcr  protests  from  the  West  he 
was  r^Uowed  to  go. 

It  would  be  f(x>lish  to  think  that  the 
United  State-^.  as  part  of  its  new  relationship 
with  th.e  U.S  R  R.,  cati  force  early  or  dramatic 
chanees  In  Soviet  legal  practices — indeed,  in 
the  whole  Soviet  view  of  law  and  authority. 
Mr  Bre?rhnev  and  his  colleagues  cannot  and 
will  not  aban.don  their  system  of  power. 

But  It  would  be  Just  as  wrong  for  U  S.  of- 
ficials to  pretend  that  all  is  well  when  it 
Is  not.  American  pre-sxire  can  make  some 
din'erence,  as  wo  have  already  seen.  And  in 
a  lari'er  sense,  greater  freedom  of  movement 
for  people  and  ideas  is  perhpps  the  most  im- 
portant concrete  objective  for  the  We.st  in 
the  new  relationship  with  the  East — a  goal 
to  be  kept  In  mind  in  all  meetings  and 
iiegotiations. 

I  From  the  Chica'/o  Tribune.  June  21  197:3] 
Mp..  Bre:^unev's  Jewish  Probiem 

Leonid  Brezhnev,  consulting  his  notes, 
has  informed  several  United  States  senators 
that  there  is  no  Jewish  problem  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  Jewish  residents  who 
wish  to  emigrate  can  do  so,  he  indicated, 
and  he  said  that  60,200  out  of  Gl.OOO  appli- 
cants had  received  permission  to  go  last  year. 

On  the  surface.  thi.-5  sounded  persuasive — 
as  Mr  Brezhnev  hoped  it  would  prove  to  be. 
He  urgently  desires  most-favored-nation 
larl.T  treatment  from  the  United  States,  but 
this  is  stalled  by  a  Senate  ameiulnient  to 
b.Tn  such  status  to  nations  which  restrict 
emigration.  So  Mr.  Brezhnev  was  going  all 
out  to  persuade  those  senators. 

But  there  are  problems.  For  one  thing, 
sources  in  Moscow  and  Israel  can  account 
for  only  alx)ut  30.000 — not  60.200— Soviet 
Jews  who  actually   emigratecl   last   year. 

For  another  thing,  several  senators — and 
thousands  of  o'her  Americans — are  aware 
of  cases  such  as  that  of  Vitali  Rubin,  a 
Soviet  citizen  who  is  seeking  to  go  to  Israel 
aiid  has  not  been  permitted  to  do  so. 


The  plight  of  Mr.  Rubin,  a  distinguished 
authority  on  China,  cannot  be  unknowu  to 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  because  two-score  Western 
fi'  arieiniciai.s  h.ive  v.rifcn  to  liiin  about  it. 
Indeed,  petitions  supporting  Mr.  Rubin  have 
been  signed  by  1,200  scholars.  So  the  chair- 
iiian  knows  al>3Ut  Mr.  Rubin  and  the  sena- 
tors know  he  kno'AS. 

This  is  Mr  Rubin's  situation:  He  was  a 
resc.irc'ner  at  t'ae  Institute  of  Oiienial  Stu- 
(hes  of  the  Acr.deniy  of  Sciences  in  Moscow. 
In  February.  1972,  he  applied  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  v,hcre  his  sister  lives.  He  promptly 
was  ordered  to  re.sign  from  the  insliiute. 
Publication  of  his  works  was  halted.  Re- 
views of  his  already  publiiilied  writings  were 
cancelled.  He  has  become  a  nonpcrson,  and 
nianages  to  stay  alive  only  by  selling  his 
library,  book  by  book,  to  buy  food. 

His  Israel  ^isa  has  not  been  granted. 
Neitr.er  was  one  for  the  United  St.ites  after 
he  was  in\ited  to  teach  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity last  spring.  He  has  been  invii,cd  to 
deliver  a  paper  on  ancient  Chinese  thought 
at  an  International  Co:;gre.ss  of  Orientalists 
in  Paris  next  month.  No  visa  has  been 
grair.ed  for  this,  either. 

What  is  the  re^.son  for  this  inluunan  '. reat- 
nient?  Soviet  authorities  have  .'-ometimcs 
barred  the  exodus  of  scientists  on  the  grotmd 
that  they  have  had  access  to  secret  mate- 
rials and  that  their  emigra.ion  might  be 
tiancerous  to  state  security.  But  Mr.  Rubin's 
field  of  knowledge  is.  as  he  has  pointed  out, 
the  Chinese  classics,  "no  more  secret  tlian 
the  Bible  or  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare." 

If  Mr,  Brezhnev  wants  us  to  believe  what 
he  says  about  the  absence  of  a  Jewish  prob- 
lem at  home,  he  had  better  see  that  ^!r. 
Rubin  is  allowed  to  attend  the  Paris  m.eel- 
intr  and  is  granted  a  \  isa  to  Isii.el. 


I  From  the  Los  Anf;eles  Time.i,  June  21,  1973] 

The     Nixo.n-Bp.ezhn'ev     .SuMMir:      Di:TrNrn 

WinioiT     MoR.^LiTY     Is     UNv.-or.;!iv      of 

Americ.\ 

(Ey  George  Will) 

W.\sh:n&ton. — Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D- 
V.'ash.i  wants  a  law  that  would  deny  ccrt.tin 
trade  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
:<iniilar  dictatorships  at  ai-y  time  they  deny 
tiieir  citizens  the  right  or  opportunity  to 
emigrate.  The  current  vi.it  by  Secretary 
Lcoiiii  I.  Brezhnev  makes  the  idea  pr'rticu- 
larly  pertinent.  When  JackiOii  first  intro- 
d'uced  his  propo.-.al  last  year,  the  Sovle'i.  gov- 
ernment blustered  something  about  its 
sovereign  right  to  abuie  i's  citizens.  This 
bUister  was  encour.iged  by  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration a:-).suraiices  that  the  Jack.ion  th/eat 
Would  di-sappcar  with  the  y2nd  Congrcis.  But, 
iio'A-  tlic  'J3rd  Congre.ss  is  here  and  Jackson, 
persistent  rascal  that  he  Is.  has  rounded  up 
77  scr.ators  and  approximately  275  repre- 
sent .itives  to  support  his  propo.sal.  The  Ru.^- 
siaiis.  eyeball-to-eycball  with  Jackson,  hate 
blustered  again.  And  they  have  linked. 

While  some  people  have  v>rung  their  hands 
atid  worried  about  the  threat  to  detente, 
Jackson  h;^s  forced  the  Russians  to  promise 
to  eaiiC  some  restrictionri  on  emigration.  Be- 
cause So\iet  proHii-cs  are  as  unreliable  as 
Soviet  agricult'ire.  Jackson  wa'-its  his  meas- 
ure made  l.'.w.  I  believe  it  sho'.ild  be.  for  two 
reason/.: 

First,  as  Jackson  says,  only  a  prrmanrnt 
threat,  embodied  in  law.  will  keep  the  Rus- 
sians true  to  their  word.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  been  known  to  fib  about  the  riirhts 
it  guarantees  its  citizens  (vide  the  U.S.SR.'s 
constitution) . 

Second,  the  Jackson  measure  should  be 
pas.sed  because  the  nature  of  tlie  opposition 
to  it  has  made  it  a  challenge  to  amoralism 
In  our  foreign  policy. 

Consider  the  opposition.  Because  the  Soviet 
government  is  a  "good  customer."  and  be- 
catie   we  should  not   ".ntcrfeit"   in   the   in- 
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ternal  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Sen. 
William  B.  Saxbe  (R-Ohlo)  has  opposed 
Jackson.  Saxbe,  who  just  a  few  months  ago 
said  the  President  seemed  to  have  "taken 
leave  of  his  senses,"  has  become  one  of  the 
President's  few  Senate  allies  in  actively  op- 
posing Jackson.  This  Is  appropriate  becaufe 
opposition  to  Jackson  rests  on  what  deserves 
to  be  known  as  the  President's  "good- 
customer"  principle  of  amoralism  in  foreign 
pjlicy. 

By  amoralism  I  mean  the  idea  that  a 
nation  has  no  obligations — other  than  those 
dictated  by  self-intere 't,  narrowly  con- 
strued— to  other  people.  It  is  an  idea  cogently 
expressed  by  one  of  the  President's  favoriie 
pinups,  Charles  de  Gaulle:  Nations  have 
interests,  not  friends. 

It  is  surpassing'y  hard  to  take  seriously 
those  who  say  they  oppose  the  Jackson 
measure  because  it  constitutes  "interference'' 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  another  nation. 
Jackson's  measure  is  comparable  to  FDR's 
proclamations  against  Nazi  anti-SemitL=-!n. 
The  difference  is  the  difference  between 
empty  words  and  effective  deeds. 

Jackson's  interference  consist-s  of  coiifront- 
Ing  a  na.sty  regime  with  a  difficult  choice; 
the  regime  can  modify  one  of  its  particularly 
disagreeable  policies,  or  it  can  hurt  it,=elf 
economically.  If  it  chooses  to  Injure  Its  citi- 
zens, and  especially  its  Jewish  citizens,  ra'her 
than  help  its  economy,  there  ia  notiiing  w-^ 
can  do  about  that.  Jut  we  can  make  them 
choo.se,  and  it  i.s  cur  duty  to  do  so.  To  do 
otherwise  would  Ij  a  failure  to  use  a  readily 
available  nonviolent  instrument  on  behalf 
of  oppres.:ed  people. 

The  23  senators  who  thus  far  have  refused 
to  cosponsor  Jackson's  mea-sure  include 
man\  who  have  voted  to  use  economic  lever- 
age against  nations  they  dislike.  Sens.  Nel- 
s<jn.  Hatfield.  Abonr.'Zk.  Burdick.  Fulbrigh', 
Hafnaway,  Mctcalf,  Mo:>s.  Pearson  and  Saxbe 
have  voted  for  one  or  more  of  the  measures 
to  forbid  aid  to  Greece,  sugar  quotas  for 
South  Africa,  chrome  imports  from  Rho- 
desia. 

The  unplea-sant  truth  is  that  many  sena- 
tors who  oppcssed  Jackson  are  just  unwilling 
to  offend  a  dictatorship  that  is  a  "good  cus- 
tomer." That  is  applied  amoralism,  and  it  is 
the  essence  of  a  popxiiar  view  of  what  detente 
must  be. 

A  sensible  understanding  of  detente  rests 
on  the  idea  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
doing  life-and-death  business  with  vicious 
regimes,  and  suggesting  by  deeds — e.g.,  op- 
posing the  Jackson  measure — an  official 
amoralism. 

Such  amoralism  has  a  way  of  growing  into 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  rude,  irrational  or 
otherwise  wrong  to  use  even  economic  lever- 
age against  noxious  regimes  that  are  asking 
us  for  economic  favors. 

Any  detente  built  on  such  amoralism  Is 
not  worth  having.  What  is  worth  having  is  a 
detente  built  on  the  middle  ground  between 
crusading  moralisin  and  flaccid  amoralism  In 
foreign  policy. 

Increasingly  the  idea  of  detente  seems  to 
involve  more  than  just  avciidmg  millta-y  con- 
flict with  totalitarian  superpowers.  And,  in- 
creasingly, detente  seems  to  require  eschew- 
ing any  action  that  will  complicate  commerce 
with  regimes  which,  though  tjTannical,  are 
"good  customers." 

As  American  economic  Interests  rally  round 
this  idea,  detente  comes  to  resemble  Coo- 
lidgeism:  The  business  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  business. 

But  this  is  neither  wi.-,c  nor  ncces.sary.  The 
Jackson  approach  to  detente  is  levering  con- 
cessions from  the  Soviet  government.  And 
Saxbe  can  relax.  The  Soviets  will  continue  to 
be  good  cttstomers.  They  care  more  about 
conimerce  than  human  rights.  We  will  not 
continue  to  be  a  decent  country  if  we  are 
like  that. 


ALLEGATIONS  OF  IMPROPER  PRAC- 
TICES IN  THE  RECORDING  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  \veek.s  there  have  been  widely 
publicized  allegations  of  improper  and 
illegal  practices  in  the  recording  indus- 
try. It  has  been  alleged  that  the  use  of 
drugs  and  payola  is  prevalent  in  seg- 
mciit,'-.  of  the  indu.stry.  Tliere  have  been 
allerations  that  record  ccniimnics  have 
n-iade  paymcnls  to  promote  the  playing 
of  records  by  broadcasting  stations.  It 
has  been  repoi-t«d  that  recording  artists 
have  been  supplied  with  dinags  in  con- 
nection with  their  conti'actual  rtlatioii- 
shiiJ  to  record  companies. 

It  is  anticipated  that  later  in  this 
Congre.ss  the  Senate  v.ill  be  considering 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Copy- 
nght:3  relating  to  the  payment  of  co\vs- 
riglit  royalties  by  broadcasters  to  record 
companies,  and  the  creation  of  a  per- 
formance royalty  in  the  copyright  stat- 
ute for  the  benefit  of  recording  artists 
and  record  companies.  It  v,  ill  also  be  nec- 
essary for  this  Congress  to  act  on  the 
extension  of  the  legislation  to  combat 
the  unauthorized  duplication  of  sound 
recordings  and  taj^es. 

I  have  supported  such  measures,  and 
anticipate  continuing  to  do  so.  It  is  ap- 
parent, however,  that  there  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant difference  of  opinion  within  the 
Senate  concerning  the  creation  of  a  per- 
formance royalty.  Tliat  issue  should  be 
determined  on  its  merits.  To  do  so  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  actual  facts 
with  respect  to  the  allegations  of  im- 
l^roper  practices. 

I  am  accorcUngly  directing  the  staff  of 
the  subcommittee  to  conduct  a  prompt 
investigation  of  these  charges.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  this  investigation  will 
not  delay  action  on  the  copyright  revi- 
sion bill. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR 
COTTON 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  impending  retirement  of  our 
outstanding  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Senator  Cotio.ni  has  saddened  us 
all.  We  will  greatly  miss  his  intelligence, 
his  integrity,  his  finely  honed  wit  and 
his  quick  analysis  of  complex  legislative 
issues. 

We  will  especially  remember  Nceris 
Cotton  as  a  Senator,  and  before  that  a 
Congressman,  who  was  a  true  "Repre- 
sentative" in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  ha.s  always  placed  the  needs  of  his 
fine  New  Hampshire  constituents  high 
above  any  personal  thoughts.  I  know 
that  desi'ite  his  retirement,  this  innate 
understanding  for  and  devotion  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  will  continue 
and  they  will  long  reciprocate  these 
warm  fecliiigs. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  two 
editorials,  one  from  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  another  from  the  Val- 
ley News,  be  printed  In  the  Record.  They 
are  a  fine  tribute  to  a  great  man  and  a 
good  friend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 


rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

D.'\::;el    Wecstlr    Would    H.we    S.^jd    "Well 
Done,  Norris  Cotion" 

It  is  sad  news  for  all  of  New  Hampshire 
when  oiiC  of  its  strongest  sources  of  inlluei.ce 
in  government  in  Washington,  DC,  Senator 
Norris  Cotton,  announces  that  he  will  nca 
run  again.  The  Senator  Is  the  third-raiiki:-.g 
Republican  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee:  he  is  the  third-rai.kiug  Repub- 
lican Senator  on  the  subcommittee  on  De- 
lente:  he  is  the  first-ranking  Republican  on 
tlie  subcommittee  for  Healtli,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  he  is  the  rankug  Republican 
on  the  Commerce  Committee  and  lie  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference. 
With  all  of  thete.  lie  has  tremendous  influ- 
ence in  Washington.  It  is  very  es=enii,al  for 
a  small  state,  such  as  New  Hampshire,  to 
have  this  sort  of  seniority  and  leverage  iii 
Washington  if  it  is  to  be  able  to  obtain 
what  it  needs  from  the  icderal  government.' 

While  the  Senator  is  not  th.e  sort  of  indi- 
vidual to  change  his  mind,  we  would  very 
much  hope  that  between  now  and  the  firit 
of  1974.  he  will  change  his  mind.  This  news- 
paper is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Cot- 
ton has  not  been  well  and  sir.cc  the  Senator 
is  a  very  conscientious  husband,  Mrs.  Cot- 
ton's health  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  run- 
ning again. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  has  come 
such  a  long  ways  from  Warren,  New  Hair.p- 
sh:re.  that  it  teems  to  this  newspaper  a  great 
pity  to  throw  it  all  over  instead  of  finishing 
out  his  career  with  his  boots  on  in  the  Uniied 
.'states  Senate.  It's  not  as  If  the  Senator  were 
mentally  or  physically  doddering.  Senat'ir 
Cotton  is  as  physically  and  ment.iUy  tough 
as  an  old-tmie  New  Hampshire  hickory  fence 
railing.  Those  wlio  have  known  him  for  many 
years  know  there  i.=  no  deterioration  in  either 
his  physical  or  his  mental  capacity. 

The  Senator's  career  has  been  a  remark- 
able one  for  a  country  boy  born  in  the  villatto 
of  W.irrcn.  New  Hamp.-liire.  He  has  progressed 
from  a  plain  background  to  holding  an  Im- 
portant position  in  the  scats  of  the  mi.ghty 
in  our  nation's  capitol.  Probably  when  he 
attended  school  hi  Warren  and  afterv.ards 
when  he  attended  Exeter  Academy  on  a 
scholarship,  he  never  thoucht  that  life  would 
carry  him  into  such  a  prominent  pcsition. 
Yet,  his  abilities  were  so  outstanding  that 
they  brought  him  the  recognition  that  he 
deserved. 

This  newspaper  has  on  occasion  disagreed 
with  Senator  Cotton  and  I  am  quite  sure  he 
ha-s  d.-anreed  with  n.'-  We  don't  agree  with  his 
vote  o:i  the  Bayh  Bill  bannlnc  certain  types 
of  pistols;  we  did  not  agree  with  his  recent 
positiofi  In  favor  of  scuttling  and  running 
out  of  Cambodia  and  all  of  .'\:T::a,  fhus  turn- 
Inc  it  over  to  tiie  Communists, 

■i'et  on  so  many  issues,  this  newsriaprr 
would  ha''e  to  a=sert.  and  most  of  New  Hamp- 
shire would  agree  with  us,  that  the  Senator 
has  been  r;i:hl  most  of  the  time. 

One  of  Senator  Cotton's  out-ttanding  chnr- 
afteri^tic^  is  that  he  Is  essentially  modf.'=t 
and  has  a  brleht  and  droll  sense  of  humor, 
eve:i  at  his  own  expense. 

Tl>e  Ser.iT-rT  u-ed  to  like  to  tell  th.e  s'ory 
of  the  group  of  New  Hampshire  High  School 
students  who  came  to  his  office  oiie  day  and 
in  making  conver-ation  with  one  of  the  young 
I.'.dies.  he  asked  her  what  she  w.'is  studying 
and  she  not  knowing  where  the  Senator  was 
born  and  raised,  said  very  seriously.  "Well, 
Senator,  our  cla- s  pri'ject  right  now  is  to 
study  inbreeding  and  feeBl^piindedness  In 
the  tot'.n  of  Warren  "  That  aluays  gave  the 
Senator  a  great  chuckle. 

Like  m,tny  people  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
the  Senator  has  never  taken  him.^clf  seri- 
ously or  behaved  pompously.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  observer  does  not  believe  that  Sen- 
ator Cotton  ever  enjoyed  having  to  give  or- 
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ders  and  in  any  way  act  as  a  boss  of  the  Re- 
publican   Party    in    New   Hampshire. 

Essentially  the  Senator  is  an  extremely 
modest  individual  who  delighted  in  doing  a 
onocicntious,  good  job  for  the  people  he 
represented.  Unlike  some  individuals,  he  did 
not  a-k  for  protninenco.  piory  or  recognition. 
He  Just  wanted  to  be  able  to  perfoim  com- 
petently in  the  assigimients  that  had  been 
gi.en  hini. 

It  ha.s  beou  a  loi'r;  h.ird.  d'lriy  road  from 
Warren  to  ihe  SenaU'r'H  Olace  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  the  New  Senate  Office  Buildin?.  but  as  the 
Senator  looks  back  today  on  that  road,  rec- 
ognizing all  the  obstacles  along  the  way, 
he  .should  be  able  to  feel  to  himself  that  he 
walked  it  honestly,  unlike  many  people  v. ho 
go  to  V\'a.shington  who  return  to  their  naiive 
heaths  with  a  large  fortune  accumulated 
Through  tl-.eir  WaThiarrton  connections.  The 
Senator's  financial  position  is  modest  and  he 
could  no  doubt  have  made  much  nnre  moncv 
if  he  had  remained  in  private  Inw  praciice. 
But  the  Senator  must  feel  very  rich  in  friends 
and  a  sense  of  genuine  acc.omplishment,  ;iud 
although  he  might  not  acknowledge  it,  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire, 
many  of  whom  wish  that  he  v.oiild  change 
his  mind  and  stay  on  and  be  of  even  greater 
service  to  the  Granite  State. 

Si.N.VTOR   Cotton    Steps   Down 

Those  older  citizens  ot  the  Upper  Valley 
who  remember  so  well  the  younyer.  active, 
vivacious,  brilliant  Ruth  Cotton  can  describe 
the  tremeiidous  influence  she  liad  upon  the 
younger  Norns  Cotton  as  he  v.as  climbing  his 
way  up  the  political  ladder  in  local,  .state,  and 
then  national  politics. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Sen.  Cotton,  who 
Thursday  announced  his  intention  not  to 
seek  re-election,  could  not  have  made  it  to 
the  top  of  the  Granite  States  political 
pyramid  without  the  assistance  of  his  wife. 
But  his  task  would  have  been  immeasurably 
more  difficult. 

Sen.  Cotton  and  this  newspaper,  as  our 
more  faithful  readers  are  aware,  have  many 
times  been  on  opposing  sides  of  Important 
questions.  Nor  do  we  expect  that  as  the  sena- 
tor's last  term  winds  down  we  will  always  see 
eye  to  eye.  But  it  bears  saying,  particularly 
at  this  juncture,  that  our  ditferences  have 
been  plainly  and  simply  those  of  opinion.  We 
have  never  doubted  his  sincerity,  nor  his  de- 
sire to  do  the  best  possible  Job  for  his  country 
and  his  constituency  as  he  sees  that  job. 

And  we  can  understand  and  sympathize 
with  him  as  he  went  through  the  agony  of 
making  this  decision — not  to  seek  re-election. 
His  concern  for  Mrs.  Cotton  should  bring 
forth  in  all  of  us  the  same  response:  we  un- 
derstand, we  thank  him  for  his  long  years  of 
faithful  and  enterprising  service,  and  we 
wish  him  many  more  years  of  active  service 
to  the  American  public  he  so  obviously  loves 
and  respects,  as  senator  or  In  whatever  area 
he  seeks  to  work  after  1974. 

More  Importantly  right  now,  however,  we 
all  must  wish  Mrs.  Cotton  a  quick  return  to 
good  health.  With  the  senator  close  by,  per- 
haps that  wUl  be  expedited — and  this  Is  why 
we  applaud  Norris  Cotton's  act  of  Tliui'sday. 


COURT  OF  APPEALS  UPHOLDS  FED- 
ERAL TRADE  COMMISSION  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml'.  President,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  today  upheld  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  issue 
trade  regulation  rules.  Coming  on  the 
heels  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
upholding  the  authority  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  its  efforts 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare 
from  unproven  drugs,  we  can  certainly 


claim  that  the  American  consumer  is 
well  on  his  -way  toward  seeing  his  fun- 
damental rights  Droteclcd. 

Many  people  have  anxiou.Iy  awaited 
this  decision.  Only  time  will  tell  the  long- 
ran^re  significance  of  the  court's  deci- 
sion. In  the  meantime,  we  will  be  able 
to  watch  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, an  agency  that  has  demonstrated 
that  it  ha:,  the  will  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic, make  use  of  this  authority  to  fulfill 
the  needs  of  the  Amprican  public.  Now 
thnt  this  critical  test  is  over  and  won,  I 
am  onfidetit  that  the  Fcdeial  Trade 
Commission.  ;ind?r  the  leadcrshio  of 
Chaiimnn  Lewis  Engman,  will  set  on 
with  (he  business  of  protecting  business 
and  the  public  from  mifair  and  decep- 
tive practices. 


CITIES  SUPPORT  LEAA  AMENDMENT 

>,Tr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  now  ap- 
pears likoly  that  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consider.ition  of  the  LE.^A  pro- 
gram and  the  Safe  Streets  Act  exten- 
sion tomorrov.-.  We  v.ill  take  up  the 
Hou  e  bill.  H.R.  81.52. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  I  plan 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
proposed  for  the  House  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan  > 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruskai.  My  amendment  would  shorten 
the  period  for  v.hich  authorization  is 
provided  from  ,5  ye.Tr.s  to  2  yea  is. 

My  explanation  for  this  amendment 
apears  in  yesterday's  REcoFtn  at  pace 
SI  1858.  At  tliis  time  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  statement  in  .sup- 
port of  mv  amendment  from  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  The  groups  of  local 
ofTicials  perhaps  most  affected  by  the 
crime  epidemic  in  our  urban  areas. 

Their  sujiport  for  tliis  amendment  is 
particularly  sianificant  because  some 
suggestion  has  been  raised  that  a  2-year 
authorization  would  hinder  local  ofE- 
cial.s — particularly  in  our  larger  cities — 
in  their  efforts  to  plan  and  imdertake 
long  range  projects  from  reform. 

But  the  League  of  Cities  and  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  obviou-sly  do  not  agree 
with  that  position.  They  state: 

.  .  .  IWje  feel  that  some  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress  bi-annually  would  strengthen  this 
crime  fighting  program — which  is  so  e.s.sen- 
tial  to  local  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the.se  organiza- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

N.4TIONAL    LfAGUE    OF    CITIES, 

US.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

June  27,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  The  Natinnal  League 
of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
supports  your  proposed  amendment  No,  263 
to  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973  that  would 
require  LEAA  to  come  back  to  Congress  for 
additional  authorization  after  a  two  year 
period. 

City   Officials   are   well   aware    of   the   im- 


provements In  the  LE.\A  program  since  its 
inception  in  10G8,  but  we  feel  that  some 
scrutiny  by  the  Coni^iess  bi-annually  would 
strengthen  this  crime  fighting  proyraiii — 
which  is  so  essential  to  local  officials. 

Congressional  oversight  every  two  year.i, 
in  our  opinion,  will  also  give  public  offici;ils 
at  all  levels  an  opportunity  to  exchange  in- 
formatioi  regularly  on  the  progress  of  the 
LE.'\A  program. 
Siiicerely, 

Allc.n    E.    rRIlCIl/.RD,    Jr., 
E.iccvliic      Vice      President,      National 
League  of  CiUcs. 

JOH.N    J.    GfNTntR. 

E.'pcutirc    Director,    U.S.   Conjcrcnrr   of 
Mci;ort;. 


TiiE  SL'C;?r.CY  OF  CORPORATE 

ownl:rship 

Ml-.  MU6KIE.  Mr.  President,  the  ctir- 
re;:t  issue  of  the  Indiana  Law  Revii -.v 
contains  a  significant  article  written  by 
Senator  Metcaif.  In  this  article,  entitled 
"The  Sicrecy  of  Corporate  Owner.-hip," 
the  Senator  notes  that — 

Faceless,  anonymous  institutions  comrol 
most  of  the  stock  in  America.  But  the  ex- 
tent   of    that   control   is   not   known. 

He  also  maintains  that — 

Corporate  documents  have  never  l:ecii 
puMi"  records.  Although  corporations  are 
often  described  as  creatures  of  the  state,  they 
have  never  been  treated  as  creatures  of  the 
pco;  le. 

Senator  Metcalf's  remedy  for  thi.s 
situation  is  full  disclosure  of  the  major 
stockholders  in  all  large  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consait  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TiiK   Sfcrecy   of   Corporate   Ownfrs'iip 

(By  Lee  Metcalfi 

1.  introduction 

last  year.  Safeway  carried  an  article  en- 
titled 'Who  Owns  Us?"  in  Its  bi-monthly 
magazine.  Tliat  article  described  the  easily 
Identifiable  stockholders,  the  small  investor.s. 
Safeway  characterized  those  "typical"  partic- 
ipants in  the  great  Ainerican  dream  as  fol- 
lows : 

"They  are  the  retired  couple  on  the  corner 
lot:  they  are  the  young  couple  who  pat  a 
small  inheritance  in  trust  for  their  new 
baby:  they  are  the  store  inanager  in  Kansas, 
the  mailman  who  serves  his  store  and  the 
truck  driver  who  brings  his  supplies.  They 
are  the  farmer  who  sells  us  lettuce  and  the 
rancher  who  raises  beef.  They  are  the  local 
policeman  and  the  boy  next  door  who  is 
away  at  college."  ' 

But,  when  the  author  of  that  article  put 
romance  aside  and  cited  facts  and  figures, 
a  different  picture  of  Safeway  ownership 
emerged.  Stockholders  with  less  than  100 
shares  constituted  forty-eight  percent  of  the 
total  stockholders  and  represented  only  four 
percent  of  the  total  ownership.-  Nearly  fifty 
percent  of  the  stock  was  held  by  some  of 
the  largest  insurance  companies,  pension 
funds,  mutual  funds,  banks,  and  trusts  m 
the  United  States. 

Safeway's  situation  is  not  atypical.  Face- 
less, anonymous  institutions  control  most  of 
the  stock  in  America.  But  the  extent  of  that 
control  is  not  known.  Even  the  Safeway  ad- 
vaiiceman  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth  about 
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ownership  of  his  company's  stock.  He  may 
not  have  known.  Tlie  officers  of  Safeway, 
liowever.  were  most  cooperatl.e  in  providi.ig 
additional  Information  on  the  company's 
stockholders,  and  they  should  be  conuneuded 
for  their  public  disclosure.  Other  corpora- 
tions, including  such  giants  as  IBM,  ITT, 
GM,  Standard  of  New  Jersey,  and  Texaco, 
would  not  supply  Information  on  their 
stockholders  when  this  writer  requested  it. 
The  facts  show  fnat  one  instilutional  in- 
vestor. Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  holds  and 
votes  almost  ten  percent  of  Safeway's  stock 
in  Just  one  of  the  tlirce  accounts  of  thai 
bank  listed  among  Safeway's  top  thirty 
stockholders.  President  Mitchell  of  Safeway 
and  Mr.  Stanton  of  his  staff  were  most  co- 
operative in  verifying  tliis  fact.  Somebody  at 
ChaFe  stamped  "Kane  and  Company  "  on  a 
proxy,  and  that  proxy  voted  ^  almost  ten 
percent  of  the  total  stuck. 

II.   THE  invisible   "NOMINEE"   EHAP.FHOLDl  RS 

Kane  &  Co.  has  a  lower  profile  than  even 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  A  nominee  for  one 
of  the  nximerous  accounts  at  Chase.  Kane  k, 
Co.  does  not  even  enjoy  the  sturdy  brick 
walls  and  efficient  tellers  that  give  a  bank 
personality.  Instead,  its  character  is  shaped 
by  the  constant  flow  of  .sales  and  pxirchases 
that  define  the  world  of  an  investment  ac- 
count. It  only  exists  on  paper,  and  that  can 
be  a  very  nebulous  exi:,ience. 

Kane  &  Co.  Is  joined  in  the  investment 
world  by  such  luminarv  and  original  "stock- 
holders'  as  Cede  &  Co..  "fronting"  for  the 
Stock  Clearing  Corporation,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Ne.v  York  .Stock  Exchange; 
Pace  ik  Co..  standini:  in  for  the  Mellon  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Tru.t:  and  Carson  &  Co.. 
Powers  &  Co.,  and  Tegree  U  Co.,  all  pseud- 
.onyms  for  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust.  Other 
"stockholders'  include  Fiveco,  Forco,  Octo, 
Oneco,  Treco,  and  Twoco  — devised  perhaps 
by  some  computer  operator — all  code  words 
for  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 

These  code  names  or  "nominees,"  •  repre- 
senting some  of  the  bi^jgest  investors  in  the 
United  State^;.  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
institutional  iiivestors  of  our  country,  espe- 
cially bank  trust  department.=.  Concentration 
of  stock  control  is  a  frightening  fact  of  the 
modern  economic  scene. 

The  massive  institutional  investors'  study 
report  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, which  was  printed  in  1971  as  House 
Document  C4.'  almost  came  to  grips  with  the 
problcin.  The  studv  analyzed  concentration 
of  stockholding's  of  the  230  largest  institu- 
tional investors  in  800  rcpresentati'.e  com- 
panies listed  with  the  New  York  and  Amer- 
ican Stock  Exrhangcs  or  traded  exclusively 
over  the  counter.  The  study  did  not  name  the 
banks,  insurance  companies,  investment 
houses,  and  other  Institutional  investors.  But 
It  did.  name  the  companies  in  which  these 
institutional  Investors  had  sole  voting  rights 
and  partial  voting  rights  to  stated  percent- 
ages of  stock.  And  this  study  showed  that 
various  combinations  of  from  one  to  three  of 
the  230  institutional  investors  had  .'ole  voting 
right.s  to  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  stock  In 
more  than  one-fourth  of  C20  representative 
compatiies. 

Some  of  the  companies  in  wliich  one.  two, 
or  three  Institutional  investors  vote  at  least 
ten  percent  of  the  stock  include:  Proctor  & 
Gamble;  Sears,  Roebuck:  Ford  and  Chrysler: 
two  oil  companies.  Gulf  and  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana;  three  drug  companies,  Upjohn, 
Parke-Davis,  and  A.  H.  Robbins;  four  insur- 
ance companies.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  Hart- 
ford Fire  Insurance,  Connecticut  General  In- 
surance, and  Farmers  New  World  Life;  and 
SIX  airlines.  Eastern,  TWA,  United,  National, 
Delta,  and  Northwest. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Is  a  major  stock- 
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holder  In  most  of  the  nation's  biggest  air- 
lines. In  1972  annual  reports  filed  by  airlines 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Chtise 
Manhattan  was  listed  as  holding  6.5  percent 
of  tlie  stock  in  TWA,  9  percent  of  Eastern 
Airlines  stock,  8.4  percent  of  the  stock  in 
National,  and  75  percent  of  American  Air- 
lines stock.  -Although  the  CAB  reports  did 
not  divulge  it.  Chase  Manhattati  also  held 
6.86  percent  of  the  stork  in  Northwest,  7.26 
percent  In  Western  Airlines,  and  8.57  percent 
in  United.  The  bank  held  tlie  stock  through 
nominees. 

lane.  Inc..  the  publishing  giant,  lists  Na- 
tional Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston.  Mellon  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust,  the  New  'Vork  Stock 
Exchange,  and  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
among  Us  stockln-lders.  Time's  ownei'sliip, 
however,  does  not  appear  hi  tliat  form  ou  its 
stockliolder  list.  Instead,  some  ownership  is 
identi.fied  in  the  Orwcllian  terms  of  nomi- 
nees— Chetto,  I'ace  6:  Co..  Ferro.  Cede  &  Co  , 
Carson  &  Co.,  Powers  A:  Co.,  and  Tegge  &  Co. 
Although  .-everal  banks  iiold  blocks  of  stock 
in  the  magazine.  Time  did  not  disclose  some 
of  them  in  its  1971  owKcrahip  report. 

In  the  electric  utilities  arena,  fciurteen 
banks  are  among  the  top  ten  stockholders  of 
ten  or  more  utilities:  Ciiase  Manhattan 
Bank,  tising  four  different  name.$.  appears 
among  the  top  ten  stockholders  of  forty-two 
utilities;  Morgan  Guaranty  Tru:;t,  using 
thirteen  different  noiiiinees,  appears  among 
the  lop  ten  of  forty-one  utilities;  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust,  using  five  dilTerent 
nominees,  appears  among  the  tc>p  ten  of 
tiiirty-cne  lUlhtics;  First  National  City  Bunk 
of  New  York,  using  eight  different  nominees, 
appears  among  the  top  ten  of  tv.cnty-niiie 
utilities;  State  Slreei  Bank  and  Trust  of 
Boston,  using  eight  different  nominees,  ap- 
pears among  the  top  ten  of  twenty-one  utili- 
ties: and  Bankers  lYust  of  New  York,  using 
eight  nominees,  is  among  tlie  top  ten  stock- 
holders of  twenty  utilities.'' 

III.    GOVERNMENT    INSPECTION 

Tlje  full  extent  of  ownership  concentration 
and  tlie  effects  of  that  concentration  are  not 
known.  Federal  regulatory  agencies  have  a 
spotted  record  at  best  in  attempting  to  obtain 
ownership  Information,  and  many  companies 
simply  refuse  to  divulge  such  information  on 
a  voluntary  basLs.' 

Corporate  documents  have  never  been  pub- 
lic records.  Although  corporations  are  often 
described  as  creatures  of  the  state,  they  have 
never  been  treated  as  creatures  of  the  people. 
Their  transactions  are  essentially  private,  and 
the  lid  on  that  privacy  is  only  pried  off  for 
.special  groups  of  people.  The  list  of  privi- 
leged people  has  not  grown  much  since  the 
common  law,  and  statutory  enactments  of 
the  inspection  franchise  have  not  added  to 
the  exclusive  club.  The  privilege  is  still  basi- 
cally limited  to  agents  of  the  government, 
stockholders  of  the  corporation,  and,  of 
course,  officers  of  the  corporation.'^ 

Corporations  are  schizophrenic  entities. 
They  owe  their  existenre  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  but  they  are  still  lormed  by  private 
individuals  under  private,  voluntary  agree- 
meiit.s.  The  charier  privilege  provided  by  the 
state,  however,  makes  the  corporation  more 
public  than  private  as  far  as  government  in- 
spection is  concerned.  In  \Vih07i  i\  United 
States'  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  state.  In  granting  a  charter,  re- 
.servod  a  "visitational  power  "  to  inspect  cor- 
porate records  and  that  a  corporate  custodian 
had,  therefore,  assumed  the  duty  of  produc- 
ing these  ciuasi-public  records.''  Justice 
Brown,  in  an  earlier  decision.  Hale  i\  Hen- 
kcl,  '■  wrote  for  the  Court  that  a  "corporation 
is  a  creature  of  the  State  .  .  .  presumed  to 
be  Incorporated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public- 
holding  special  prhileges  which  are  preserved 
only  "so  long  as  it  obeys  the  laws"  of  the 
state  and  its  charter. •- 

The  federal  government's  powers  of  corpo- 


rate regulation  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States  Const iiulion:  the  commerce  power, '- 
the  implied  powers.  '  its  war  powers,  ■  and 
Its  powers  over  post  offices  and  the  mall." 
Tho.se  powers  lay  largely  unused  until  the 
New  Deal  era,  although  Congress  had  estab- 
lished regulatory  agencies  many  jears  ear- 
lier. ■  The  1930's  saw  new  and  vigorous  at- 
tempts at  business  regulation,  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  reacted  protectively  to 
the  now  usurpation  of  power.  It  finally 
found  solace  in  the  commerce  clause,-^  and 
the  federal  government  has  been  trying  to 
regulate  ever  since.-' 

Regulation  led  to  Investigations,  reports, 
staff  appraisals,  agency  intervention  Into 
corporate  conduct,  and  agency  access  to  cor- 
porate books  and  records.  The  Government 
needed  informalion  to  carry  out  its  reopon- 
tibiliiies.  Some  agencies  have  attempted  to 
compile  Slock  ownership  informalion  on  the 
corporations  they  regnlaie.  That  information 
is  seldom  broken  down  into  a  convenient 
form,  however,  and  often  has  to  be  culled 
from  other  reporting  requirements  Impo.sed 
on  the  corporations. 

IV.  SHAREHOLDER  INSPECTION 

The  common  law  has  lonr;  recognized  a 
shareholder's  rii'Vit  to  inspect  company  books. 
The  privilege  is  a  properly  right'  which 
grows  out  of  the  siockholdcr'.s  investment  In 
the  company  and  his  right  to  protect  that 
investment.-' 

Ihe  common-law  privileges  of  Inspection 
are  not  atasoUiie,  however,  and  mu.si  be  tied 
lo  Some  "proper  purpose."  a  vexatious  and 
troublesome  term  that  defies  description. 
Generally,  courts  have  agreed  that  a  proper 
purpo.se  is  one  that  Is  germane  lo  his  inter- 
ests as  a  stockholder,  and  that  meaiis  his 
economic  interests. - 

Statutory  authorization  for  shareholder 
iiLspection  has  diluted  the  privilege  even 
more.  While  a  few  slates  decree  that  the 
statutory  privilege  is  an  expansion  of  com- 
mon-law rights,  most  states  still  retain  the 
old  common-law  "proper  purpose"  require- 
ment.-' In  interpreting  state  inspection  siat- 
utcs.  courts  have  ruled  that  they  were  meant 
only  as  a  reaffirmation  of  the  common  law's 
"proper  purpose  "  doctrine.-'  Even  the  abso- 
lutists find  a  way  oui  of  their  puriiy.  Suice 
In.spection  is  enforced  by  a  mandamus 
action,-"'  a  remedy  invoked  at  ilie  discretion 
of  the  cotirt.  the  court  can  properly  inquire 
into  the  purpose  of  the  remedy. 

Fletcher  has  summarized  the  kinds  of 
proper  purposes  as  follows:  -•■  (1 1  to  ascertain 
ihe  condition  of  corporate  affairs,  (2i  to 
determine  the  propriety  of  dividends,  (3)  to 
obtain  a  mailing  list  of  stockholders  lo  solicit 
proxies.  i4i  to  ascertain  the  value  of  stock, 
(5)  to  prepare  for  a  law  suit  unless  the  suit 
IS  inspired  by  ulterior  motives,  and  (6)  to 
defeat  a  merger.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  improper  inspection  purposes  Include 
blackmail  of  the  corporation,  idle  curiosity, 
speculation  and  "window-shopping,  "  annoy- 
ance and  harassment,  promotion  of  personal 
business  iiuerests.  and  aiding  a  competitor 
or  divulging  business  secrets.-" 

Proper  purpose  is  not  the  only  stumbling 
block  a  shareholder  must  leap  on  his  w.^y 
lo  the  corporate  records.  He  has  to  get  tliere 
at  the  right  time.  He  has  to  be  at  the  right 
place.  And  he  has  to  .schedule  his  trip  for 
Ihe  right  lime  of  year,  since  the  books  might 
be  preei'.lpted  for  corporate  use  He  should 
buy  his  stock  some  months,  or  years,  in  ad- 
vance of  inspection;  and  he  belter  save  his 
money,  so  he  can  buy  a  substantial  quantity 
of  stock. 

Slate  iiLspection  st.uules  limit  perusal  lo 
shareholders  of  record  for  some  period  of 
time,  usually  six  months.--  Other  slates  re- 
quire a  niinimum  percentage  of  ownership, 
usually  one  lo  five  percent.  Some  states  com- 
bine the  two  requirements.  Almost  all  slates 
limit  shareholder  access  lo  certain  hours  of 
the  day   and   a  particular   Inspection  site.-'' 
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the  least  complicated  of  the  state  statutory 
regulations  It  requires  each  corporation  to 
keep  a  shareholders  list,  and  requires  that — 

"lain  such  books,  records  and  lists  of  a 
corporation  .'ihall  be  open  to  inspection  and 
examination  durintj  the  usual  business  hours 
lur  all  proper  p\irposes  by  every  shareholder 
of  the  corporation,  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent  or  attorney."    ' 

Only  the  proper  puri)0.=e  drctrinc  find  the 
business  hours  r-quirement  dilute  an  other- 
wise ab.<^o;ute  pruileso-  ■ 

Florida  -'  and  New  York  hnve  tied  up  the 
privilege  uuh  practically  every  limitntlon 
knov.n  to  the  ln~nection  statutes.  Both  states 
llsnit  nispocticn  to  sh.ir.  holders  of  record  fcr 
at  least  six  months.  Florida  also  requires 
ownership  of  at  Icist  one  percent  of  the  out- 
standing .■uofk.  Both  states  permit  .stock- 
holders to  combine  their  f.tock  o-.vnership  to 
obtain  in-pection,  and  New  York  ■  incorpo- 
rates the  'biLsineas  purpose"  doctrine  into 
the  inspect  in  requirements. 

T!v?  recitation  of  provisions  from  Nc'.v  York 
and  Florida  inspection  laws  is  not  meant  to 
dcmei-.n  the  attitude  toward  stockliolclcrs  in 
those  states.  Other  states  have  provi.sioiis 
that  are  just  as  confu.sing  and  that  further 
t:e  up  the  principles  of  common-law  inspec- 
tion. 

V.    SOME    RECENT   DEVELOP.MENTS 

Ecotiomic  interests  are  not  the  only  reason 
shareholc'ers  may  desire  inspection.  Ralpli 
Nader  and  the  Project  for  Corpora' e  Respon- 
sibility typify  the  anproaih  to  social  atti- 
tuds  which  many  sr.-'ckholders  de'ire  Two 
recent  court  cases  illustrate  this  collision  of 
emore-ii'.f;  s-ifi-.]  atti  udes  iind  tlic  tr.Tli' lonal 
tc-f  of  cori^rate  inspecti'"'n 

Tlie  most  celebrated  case  appears  to  be 
State  er  rel.  Pillsbiiry  v.  UoneywrU.  Inc  ''  a 
1971  Minnesota  decision.  The  shareholder, 
an  heir  to  the  flour  millions,  wiis  also  Ixirn 
with  a  s,^cial  con.science.  He  was  particularly 
co:;c?r:ied  with  the  production  of  munitions 
by  Honeywell,  so  he  purchased  stock  in  that 
compat:y  to  conduct  a  proxy  campai-itn  and 
perhips  chan.'e  the  policies  of  tlie  company. 
He  w.is  very  frank  in  his  motives,  openly  ad- 
mitting the  purpose  of  his  stock  purchase 
and  his  membership  in  the  "Honeywell 
Project."  a  croup  of  people  also  oppo-Jed  to 
the  production  of  munitions. 

That  ho  -.estly  led  to  PilLsbiiry's  demise. 
Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  upheld 
Honeywell's  refu.  al  to  permit  inspection  and 
refused  to  l>5t;e  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  allow 
such  Inspection.  PiUsbury  had  run  aground 
on  the  "business  purpose'  reqtiirement. 
which  mandated  an  economic,  and  not  a 
social  awiirencs  ,  The  Min:-esota  ^ourt  noted 
that  Pilisbury  "had  utterly  no  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Ho:ieyweU"  until  he  learned  of  the 
C'Tp  r.i:i!;n's  production  of  fragmentation 
bombs  and  that  after  obtaining  this  knowl- 
ed^re  Pill  bury  purchased  .stock  for  the  "sole 
purpo.se  of  assertmp  owner  hip  privileges  in 
an  etTort  to  force  Honeywell  to  cease  stich 
production."  •  The  court  condemned  the 
holdins;  of  stock  for  such  a  purpose  and 
suggested  that  "but  for  his  opposition  to 
Honey.vells  policv.  petitioner  probably  would 
not  have  bought  Honeywell  stock,  wotild  not 
be  iiiteresled  in  Honeywell'.s  pro.'its  and 
would  not  desire  to  communicate  with 
Hjiieywcirs  shareholders."  ■  The  court  In 
Pilhburi/  noted  that  the  shareholder's 
avjwed  purpose  in  buying  the  HonevwcU 
stock  was  to  place  himself  in  a  position  to 
try  to  "impress  his  opinions  favoring  a  re- 
ordering of  pnonties  upon  Honeywell  man- 
agement and  its  other  shareholders."  Such  a 
motivation,  the  court  empha-,i^ed.  could 
hardlv  be  deeined  a  "projier  purno  e  permane 
to  hi-,  economic  lnlere.-,t  as  a  shareholder"-^ 
F  r  fi:t  re  Minnesota  crusaders,  the  teach- 
ii'g  of  PUhbiiry  Is  clear:  Eschew  any  refer- 
ence to  "political"  or  "social"  concerns.  la- 
siead,  the  coiporate  crusaders  should  focus 


,      ^  ■   ..  mismaiiagement  of  corporate     holders  and  the  Government.  Inspection  be- 

funds  or  indicate  a  desire  '.o  comm_unlcate     yond  that,  in  both  state  stati.tes  and  coun 

cases.  Is  limited  to  agents  of  the  shareholder 
officers  and  managers  of  the  corporation,  and 


with  shareholders  about  the  "economic  fu 
ture"  of  the  corporation.  Cotirts  in  at  least 
one  state  have  already  adopted  that  approach. 
They  have  pointedly  said  that  a  .secondary 
Improper  purpose  will  not  defeat  a  primary 
proper  purpose,  ■ 

The  social  stockholder  may  fare  a  little 
better  under  federal  inspection  statutes— at 
least  that  is  the  conclusion  of  some  writ- 
ers. But  their  opinion  Is  based  on  a  case  tliat 
only  partially  approaches  the  problem.  The 
ca.=^p.  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Kiglits  v. 
SEC.''  arose  under  Securities  md  ENch.in,"e 
Commission  rule  14a-8."  That  .section  estab- 
lishes provisions  which  require  management 
to  Include  stockholder  proposals  in  proxy 
statoment.s  of  the  corporation,  unless  the 
proposals  come  within  one  of  several  enum- 
erated exceptions. 

The  Committee,  a  proiip  of  doctors  and 
psychiatrists  across  the  United  States,  was 
opposed  to  the  ve  of  napalm  1  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  becme  a  stockholder  in  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company  to  stop  the  pr-ductl'^n 
of  n.ipalm  by  that  company.  The  Commli- 
tee  submitted  an  amendment  to  Dow's  arti- 
cle- of  incorporation  which  called  f-r  a  pro- 
hibition of  nnpilm  production  by  the  com- 
pany. Dow  refused  to  submit  the  propor-al 
with  its  proxy  statement,  and  the  .Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  upheld  that  re- 
ftisil.  Dow  and  the  SEC  probaialy  based  their 
refusal  on  the  exceptions  to  rule  Ha-3.  as 
set  out  in  subsection  (c)  of  that  rule.  The 
proposal  was  doubtlessly  either  not  consid- 
ered a  "proper  subject  for  action  by  sectirity 
holders"  or  was  considered  as  beint  sub- 
m.itied  to  promote  "general  economic,  politi- 
cal, racial,  religious,  social  or  similar 
cau-es.  .  .  ."  '- 

The  Court  of  .^ppeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  overruled  the  Exchange  Commis- 
sion on  a  technicality  and  remanded  the 
order  to  the  Commission  for  reconsider,  tion.'' 
But  in  the  process  of  reaching  that  decision, 
the  Medical  Committee  court  made  some 
interesting  observations  abotit  stockholder 
in-spection.  The  court  strongly  Implied  that 
management  should  not  be  allowed  to  au- 
tomatically block  shareholder  Inquiry  into 
compnny  policies  v.hich  might  be  eu"nomi- 
cally  profital:'le  but,  perhaps,  socially  irre- 
sponsiole,"  While  the  court  conceded  tliat  the 
propriety  of  corporate  political  decisions  was 
irre'.evant  to  the  controversy  at  hand,  it 
stre.=  sed  that  of  "immediate  concern  was  the 
question  of  whether  corporate  proxy  rules 
can  l-.e  employed  as  a  shield  to  isolate  such 
managerial  decisions  from  shareholder  con- 
trol." Although  the  language  may  appear 
as  a  little  venting-of-the-spleen  on  the  part 
of  the  judges,  the  court's  languaee  still  points 
away  from  the  "business  as  usual"  require- 
mc-ts  of  the  Minnesota  court. 

When  Medical  Committee  was  appealed, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  avoided  a 
direct  ruling  on  the  propriety  of  the  stock- 
holder activity.''  Instead,  tlie  Court  ruled 
that  the  refusal  by  Dow  was  moot  and  held 
that  it  was  "purely  a  matter  of  cotrecf  re" 
as  to  whether  the  Committee  would  resub- 
mit the  proposal  in  1974  and,  if  it  did,  wheth- 
er Dow  would  accept  It.'"  Political  and  social 
causes  are  still  in  limbo,  a  least  as  far  as 
the  provisions  of  section  14(a)  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Act  are  concerned. 

Admittedly,  the  inspection  right  asserted 
by  the  stockholders  in  the  Pilisbury  case  and 
the  proxy  right  asserted  by  the  stockholders 
in  the  Medical  Committee  ca.se  are  diTereut. 
But  both  cases  deal  with  the  broader  qitcstlon 
of  stockholder  access  to  corporate  records  and 
the  corporate  decision-making  processes.  The 
Medical  Committee  case  is  a  much  easier  case 
to  live  with  for  the  corporate  reformer. 

VI.  PUBLIC  ACCESS 

Tlie  discussion  so  far  has  primarily  been 
concerned  with  the  in.spectlon  right.s  of  share- 


Judgment  creditors.'- 

The  record  for  public  access  is  not  withotit 
precedent,  however.  Some  stockholder  infor- 
mation has  been  available  at  many  federal 
agencies  for  years.  However,  ihe.se  "lists  are 
limited  to  the  very  few  major  holders  wiio 
onen  hide  their  identity  and  the  quantity  o! 
their  holdings  through  use  of  nominees'" 

The  conssquences  of  our  present  legal  and 
c-rp.;rate  attinx-e  tov.-ard  ownership  disclo-^  • 
ure  pre  predictable.  The  corporate  election 
pro-cs3  i  1  America  today  is  as  rigged  as  ele  -- 
tio  s  arc  in  the  So.  let  Union.  The  outcoiuf^  is 
as  predictaole.  The  accompanvlng  propaganda 
is  as  Ee;f-.';er.ing. 

Co  s'dcr  the  procedures  for  a.i  annual 
sjockholdcis'  meeting.  The  agenda  ai-,d  the 
c.-5'ididiitesare  determined  well  in  advance  bv 
the  Corporate  management.  It  polices  the 
election.  It  chooses  the  audi'iors.  Great  eiTor!, 
and  considerable  expe^-se.  months  prior  to 
the  mceti  .g.  are  rcoiarcd  to  obtain  co  .sider- 
ation  of  the  most  modest  proposals  that  ha-.  _■ 
been  o,.erpd  by  maiuigcmcnt.  If  the  attempt 
to  get  a  caiuiidate  or  an  issue  on  the  ballot  is 
successful,  identification  of  the  voting  st.xk- 
ho'.Uor,  and  tlniiiy  comniu.icai  io.i  with  ilic.n 
is  diftirult  or  impo.ssible.  The  proxies  of  a 
few  key  institutional  Investors  decide  the 
election,  whi-h  is  then  pu'jlicly  construed 
by  the  corporation  publicists  as  a  ringing 
er.dor.ement  of  its  pa.st  activities  and  a  man- 
date to  co..ti.uie  doing  whatever  it  de  ides 
to  do. 

1  he  naw  is  soc?r,  y;  the  remedy  di.^r-io-.u.-e. 
Last  year  tlie  writer  introduced  legislation, 
S.  yy23."'  whi.jh  wuuld  rctiuire  corporations 
that  gross  more  than  $10  million  a  year  to 
disclose  quarterly,  to  the  l.ibrarv  of  Congress, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  each  person  or 
i  istiution  empowered  to  vote  one  percent  or 
more  of  the  -.oting  -eiurities  of  the  ci.rnor,  - 
tlon.  This  Corporate  Ownership  Reporting  Act, 
(COR.\)  further  pro.ided  for  puolic.itioji  of 
the.e  ownor-^hij)  reports  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  sale  of  the  owiicr.  hip  docuiiient 
by  the  Sui.erintendeni  of  Documents. 

Sttulics  now  in  progress  indicate  that  large 
ba  .ks  may  have  voting  rights  to  more  stock 
i.i  individual  companies  than  statutes  ad 
reg'ilations  permit.  A  Library  of  Coiuress 
Eiuilysis  of  material  supplied,  at  the  wruers 
request,  by  the  Federal  Communication.; 
Cjinmisslon,  shows  that  the  largest  stock- 
ho'der  in  Colum'oia  Broadcasting  Sjs.em. 
with  r.jle  or  partial  voting  rl!,his  to  more 
iha  1  foi'rtee  i  per^e  it  of  the  st^ock,  is  Cha.so 
ATo  ihatlun  Bank.  It  has  similiar  votng 
rights  to  4.5  percent  of  the  stock  in  RCA 
Cjrpur.-.ioii,  i.arent  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Coinp.iny.  Bankers  Trust  has  voting 
rights  to  mcio  tha!i  ic  i  percent  of  the  s;o>;-k 
in  the  American  Broadca*'ting  Companv  and 
9,3  percent  of  the  .stock  in  Meiromcaia  The 
bc.nks  mentioned  abo-.e.  and  a  few  others, 
also  have  sui^stanlial  holdings  in  o'iier 
bro.-ci?a;'.'  com-a    ies. 

Under  FCC  rules,  oi.e  owner— individual 
or  institutional  investor— mav  control  se-.e  i 
AM,  seven  FM.  and  .seven  TV  stations  (no 
more  than  five  of  the  latter  can  be  VHF  sta- 
tions). Ownership  is  also  co.iditioned  by  tlic 
"duopoly  rule."  which  prohibits  o-.vner-!no 
of  two  TV  F.M,  or  AM  r.idio  stations  whi'-ii 
.serve  the  same  area.  Beyond  those  lloeral 
ownership  provisions,  no  individual  or  ba  .k, 
until  last  ye%r.  could  own  more  than  one  per- 
cen.t  oi  the  stock  of  other  broadcast  com- 
panies ihit  have  fifty  or  inore  stockliold'.^rs. 
Since  1938,  mutual  ftn.ds  have  been  permit- 
ted to  ow  -.  three  pcrce.it.  Under  more  lenient 
rc-^nla'ioM-  .drptcd  l-.st  year.-  banks  ;;ro 
permitted  to  co.itrol  five  percent  ol  the  sto-k 
of  other  broadc.ist  companies.  Tiie  three  per- 
cent limit  for  muludl  funds,  and  the  one  per- 
c.-nt  limit  lor  individuals,  wp.s  not  changed. 
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Unfortunately,  the  FCC  was  unaware  of 
Information  in  its  own  files  which  shows  the 
concentration  of  stock  which  Its  own  staff 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  subsequently 
vanfied.  The  problem,  as  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson  stated  later  last  year,  "is 
tiiat,  the  Commission's  ownership  reports  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  are  not  providing  the 
relevant  information  on  institutional  hold- 
ii.^s  of  broadcast  stock."  ■'=  A  major  rea.son, 
evident  from  examination  of  the  files,  is  use 
of  numerous  nominees,  rather  than  the  single 
proprietary  owner,  in  reports  filed  with  the 
Commi.ssion.  The  FCC  is  certainly  not  the 
only  governmental  agency  which  lacks  in- 
formation: As  Ralph  Nader  has  recently 
stated.  "|n]eilher  the  SEC.  the  Civil  Aero- 
natitics  Board  nor  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission penetrates  the  veil  of  so-called  nom- 
inee shareholders  to  determine  who  the  ac- 
tual owners  are — corporate  or  individual — of 
the  industries  they  purport  to  regulate."  ••' 

VII.  CONCLUSION 

The  banks  that  vote  huge  blocks  of  other 
person's  stock  constitute  the  legislative 
branch  of  corporate  government.  Power  of 
the  Institutional  Investors  is  funher  in- 
creased through  two  other  methods,  control 
of  credit  and  Interlocking  directorates.  Tlie 
CORA  bill  the  writer  is  now  drafting,  for  in- 
troduction and  consideration  in  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  will  provide  for  disclosure  in 
those  two  areas  as  well  as  stock  voting  rights. 

The  equipment  and  procedures  now  de- 
signed to  service  assets  can  and  should  be 
altered  to  provide  ready  access  to  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  individuals  empowered 
to  vote  the  principal  blocks  of  stock  in  ma- 
jor corporations,  principal  creditors  and  the 
amount  of  indebtedness,  and  the  affiliations 
of  principal  officials  with  officers  of  other 
companies.  That  information  should  be  com- 
piled, kept  up-to-date,  and  broadly  available. 

If  the  Government  Printing  Office  prints 
a  corporate  ownership  report,  it  will  become 
one  of  the  best  sellers  the  GPO  ever  issued. 
The  report  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
regulatory  commissions  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  enforcing  regulations  and  anti- 
trust law.  It  is  a  necessary  tool  for  persons 
who  want  to  work  within  the  system. 

Owner.ship  and  control  of  many  of  our 
principal  corporations  have  slipped  into  the 
hands  of  very  few  people.  Corporate  secrecy 
disguises,  perpetuates,  and  accelerates  their 
control.''  They  must  be  identified,  and  rai.sed 
from  low  profile  to  sharp  silhouette,  so  that 
they  can  be  held  accountable  to  the  custom- 
ers and  stockholders,  and  to  the  laws  enacted 
by  those  of  us  elected  under  the  principle 
of  "one  man,  one  vote." 

FOOTNOTES 

»  Who  Owns  Us?  S.-\FEWAY  News.  Feb. -Mar. 
1972,  reprinted  In  the  Cong.  Rec,  vol.   118 
pt.  18,  p.  22794. 

-Id. 

=  For  a  general  overview  of  proxy  voting, 
see  H.  Henn,  Handbook  of  the  Law-  of  Cor- 
porations AND  Other  Business  Enterprises 
§  196  (1970)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Henn]: 
Axe,  Corporate  Proxies,  41  Mich.  L.  Rev.  38 
(1942);  Loss,  Tlic  SEC  Proxy  Rules  in  the 
Courts,  73  H.arv.  L.  Rev.  1041  (1960).  It  should 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  parlance  of  cor- 
poration law,  "controlling  "  stockholders  are 
not.  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  major- 
ity stockholders.  Sec  Perlman  v.  Feldmann 
219  F.2d  173,  175  (2d  Cir),  cert,  denied.  349 
Ua,  952  119551. 

'  A  "nominee"  list  is  com.piled  periodically 
and  distributed  to  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Coi-porate  Secretaries,  Inc  The 
twentieth  edition  of  the  list,  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  society's  Executive  Director, 
"will  be  invaluable  in  proxy  solicitation  and 
stock  transfer  work,"  was  made  public  by 
this  author  in  mid-1971  when  the  entire  li.s"t 
of  nominees,  their  principals,  and  addresses 


was  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
117.  pt.  17,  p.  22142. 

Although  banks  do  not  usually  own  the 
stock  which  is  in  the  name  of  their  various 
nominees,  the  banks  freqtiently  vote  such 
stock.  Accordingly.  Indiana  attorneys  and  in- 
vestors may  find  it  useful  to  know  the  nomi- 
nees of  some  of  the  state's  major  financial 
institutions,  as  listed  in  the  1971  compilation 
Id.  at  22,208  09. 

American  Fletcher  National  Bink  k  Trust 
Co.   (Indianapolis):   Nomince—'Som  &  Co. 

First  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  South  Bend: 
Nominees— Bend  &  Co.,  First  &  Co  ,  and  Mish 
&  Co. 

Indiana  Bank  &  Tru.st  Co.  (Fort  Wavne)  : 
Nomincrs~DGc-hTm:ai  &  Co.,  Dokar  ic  Co., 
Goodin  &  Co..  Hudson  &  Co  ,  Indco,  Janco, 
Jem  <V  Co.,  Ladig  &  Co.,  Lenk  &•  Co.,  Perry  & 
Co,,  Piver  &  Co.,  Ranke  <*c  Co,.  Strutz  ^:  Co., 
Swer.ski,  Witco,  and  Woolner  &  Co. 

Indiana  National  Bank  (Indianapolis): 
No777!nccs— Amstat  &  Co  ,  Exem  k  Co  ,  Indun 
&  Co.,  and  Novus  <fc  Co. 

Irwin  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Coltun- 
bus:  Nominee — lU  &  Co. 

Lafayette  National  Bank,  Trust  Dept.: 
Afo?tji?ifc.s— Bondinc  &  Co.,  Bonding  &  Co., 
Comstock  &  Co.,  Fonla  &  Co.,  Purla  &  Co., 
Salus  &  Co.,  .Scola  k  Co.  and  .Swela  Co. 

Merchants  National  Bank  fc  Trust  Co.  of 
Indianapolis:  Nominees — Fren  &  Co.,  Merit 
Co  ,  and  Zel  k  Co. 

Second  National  Bank  of  Richmoiid:  ^Vomi- 
nees — Notax  &  Co.,  Prof.  &  Co.,  and  Secnab 
&Co. 

St.  Joseph  Bank  k  Trust  Co.  (South  Bend )  : 
Noiriiriees — Bow  &  Co.  Buvco,  Saint  &  Co.,  and 
SJBIT&Co. 

Terre  Haute  First  National  Bank:  Nomi- 
7!rc  — Thafnab  k  Co. 

•■  H.R.  Doc.  No.  64,  92  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1971), 
•^It  should  be  emphasized  that  many  au- 
thorities consider  a  five  percent  voting  in- 
terest in  a  widely-held  company  to  De  con- 
trolling if  the  other  votes  are  scattered.  The 
other  banks  listed  among  the  top  ten  stock- 
holders of  ten  or  more  utilities  are  New  Eng- 
land Merchants  National  Bank.  Bank  of  New- 
York,  Northwestern  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 
United  States  Trust  of  New  York,  Conti- 
nental Illinois  National  Bank  and  Ttust  of 
Chicago,  Girard  Trust  of  Philadelphia,  Na- 
tional Shawmui  Bank  of  Boston,  and  Chem- 
ical Bank  of  New  York. 

■  Those  companies  which  refu.se  to  volun- 
tarily disclose  to  the  public  their  ownership 
Information  have,  unfortunately,  the  weight 
of  the  law  on  their  side.  Shareholders,  of 
course,  can  obtain  shareholder  lists  and  other 
records  for  various  purposes.  E.g..  Guthrie  v. 
Harkness,  199  U.S.  148  (1905)  (to  ascertain 
whether  the  corporation  was  being  misman- 
aged);  Hauser  v,  York  Water  Co  ,  278  Pa.  387, 
123  A.  330  ( 1924)  (to  determine  corporation  s 
condition  in  order  to  be  able  to  vote  intel- 
ligently and  attempt  to  obtain  proxies);  see 
also  Nationwide  Corp.  v.  Northwestern  Natl 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  251  Minn.  255,  87  N.W.2d  671 
(1958);  E.  Aranow  &  H.  Einhorn,  Proxy 
Co.ntests  for  Corporate  Co.ntrol  40  50  (2d 
ed.  1968);  Newman,  Inspection  of  Stock 
Ledgers  and  Voting  Lists.  16  Sw.  L,J.  439. 
450  (1962).  However,  this  traditional  ivpe  of 
disclosure  does  not  solve  the  problems  raised 
in  this  Article.  The  beneficial  owners  of  stock 
may  properly  be  afforded  some  degree  of 
anonymity  from  the  general  public,  but  the 
proprietary  owners— who  vote  the  stock — 
should  be  disclosed. 

■  For  a  more  complete  discu.=sion  of  inspec- 
tion of  corporate  records,  see  5  W.  Fletcher, 
Private  Corporations  §.;  2213-57  (perm.  repL 
ed.  1967)   (hereinafter  cited  as  Fletcher  I 
"221  US.  361  (1911). 

•  Writing  for  the  Court,  Justice  Hughes 
opined: 

"Iw-jhat  then  is  the  status  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  a  corporation,  which  has  not 
been  created  as  a  mere  instrumentality  ol 


government,  but  has  been  formed  pursuant 
to  voluntary  agreement  and  hence  is  called 
a  private   corporation?  They  are  not  public 
records  in  the  sense  that  they  relate  to  public 
transactions,  or,  in  the  abseiice  of  particular 
requirements,  are  open  to  general  in.spectlon 
or  must  be  kept  or  filed  in  a  special  man- 
ner. .  .  .  But  the  corporation  form"  of  business 
activity,  with  its  chartered  privileges,  raises  a 
distinction    when    the    authority   of   govern- 
ment   demands    the   examination    of    books. 
That   demand,   expressed   in   lawful   process. 
confining  its  requiremenis  within  the  limits 
which  reason  imposes  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  corporation  has  no  privilege 
to  refuse.  .  .  .  This  is  involved  in  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  visitatorial  power  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  authority  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment   -Ahere   the   corporate  activities   are   in 
the  domain   .subject   to   the  powers  of  Con- 
gress." Id.  at  382.  See  aho  George  Cam.pbell 
Painting  Corp  v.  Reid.  392  US.  286   (1968), 
affg  20  N  Y  2d  370.  229  N  E  2d  602.  283.  N  Y  S. 
2d  31    (1967);    Wild  v    Brewer.  329  F  2d  924 
(9th  Cir,).  cert,  denied.  379  US.  914   (1964); 
United  States  v.  W^llte.  322  US.  694   il944); 
Grant   v.   United  States.  222  US.  74   il913); 
Melt^er.  Required  Records  the  MrCarran  Act. 
and  the  Privilege  Against  Self-incrimination 
18  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev  687  ( 1951 ) . 
'■■  201  U.S.  43  (1906). 
-Id.  at  74-75.  The  Court  continued: 
"There  is  a  reserved  right  in  the  legislature 
to    investigate    its    contracts    and    find    out 
whether  it  has  exceeded  its  powers.  It  would 
be  a  strange  anomaly  to  hold  that  a  State, 
h.avmg  chartered  a  corporation  to  make  use 
of  certain  franchises,  could  not  in  the  exer- 
cise   of    its    sovereignty    inquire    how    these 
franchises  had  been  employed,  and  whether 
they  had  been  abused,  and  demand  the  pro- 
duction of  the  corporate  books  and  papers  for 
that  purposes."  Id  at  75. 

'■'  U.S.  Const  art  I.  §  8.  cl.  3.  See.  e  g  El- 
lingston  Timber  Co.  v.  Great  Northern  Ry  . 
424  F.'2d  497  i9th  Cir.).  cert,  denied.  400  u's. 
957  (1970).  All  of  the  major  federal  acts 
whicji  directly  regulate  corporations  are.  ol 
course,  premised  on  the  commerce  clause 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C.  5;  1-7 
(1970);  Clayton  Act.  15  U.SC.  S  5  12-27 
(1970):  Robmson-Pat.man  Act.  15  U  S  C.  S  13c 
(1970):  Fair  Tr.ade  Act,  15  U  S.C.  s  45  (1970). 
See  also  Henn  5  s  309-16 

"  See  US  Const,  art   I.  §  8.  cl.  18. 
"U.S.   Const,   art   I.    .;  8.   cl     11.   See.  eg. 
Varney  v.  Warehime.  147  F  2d  238  (6th  Cir) 
cert,  denied.  325  U  S.  882  (  1945  1 . 

-"U.S.   Const,   art     I.    s  8.    cl     7.    See.   eg. 
Pensacola  Tel    Co.  v.  Western  Union  Tel    Co 
96  U.S.  1  (1878). 

-•The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  established  in  1887.  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  created  in  1914.  to 
note  only  two. 

"  E  g..  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co  .  298  U  S 
238  (19361 ;  ALA  Schechter  Poultrv  Corp  v 
United  States.  295  U.S.  495  ( 1935) ;"  Railroad 
Retirement  Bd.  v.  Alton  R.R  ,  295  US  330 
(19351, 

■■■See  generally  United  States  v  Darby  3n 
U.S.  100  (1941);  NLRB  v.  Jones  k  Laughlin 
Steel  Corp  ,  301  U.S.  1  ( 1937) . 

-  See  gcneraUp  Fleischer.  •Federal  Corpora- 
tion Lau  ■;  An  Assessment.  78  Harv  L  Rev 
1148  I  1905). 

-  See  Guthrie  v  Harkness,  199  US.  148 
(1905):  Fletcher  ;  2213. 

•-  Fletcher  E  2214. 

-See  id.  ,5  2215  1  k  nn  45 -48.  Moreover, 
even  when  a  "proper  purpo.se  "  is  established 
and  corporations  are  required  to  disclose 
sharelnlder  lists,  the  corporations  will  nor- 
mally require  the  stockholder  to  come  in  a-id 
compile  the  list — even  though  management 
could  furnish  the  list  with  little  e.lort.  Sec 
Arano\\'  A:   Einhorn.  supra  note  7.  at  49-50. 

■'  Fletcher  ;  2215.1. 

-  Indianapoii:,  St.  Rv.  v  State  ex  rel.  Cohen. 
203   Ind.   534,    181   N.E.   3C5    (1932);    Charles 
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Hetjcwald  Co.  v.  State  ci  re}.  Hecrewald,  106 
Iiul   600.  149  N.E    170  (1925). 
-■■■Fi.cTCHFri  f;  2223  25.1. 
■  Ul.  s;  2220-23  4. 

--,<,•..•  r  n  _  sp.v.'vcrs  V.  .Americn!!  Phenolic 
Corn  .  404  III  440.  89  N.E  2cl  374  (1949)  (con- 
siriujifr  the  I'.lirois  st.itute  rL-qvnrin;^'  owner- 
ship for  s  X  minrlis) . 

-'For  a  cotnpleto  compilation  of  strife  cor- 
noraM.-)ii  Inv.-.s.  .ice  U^KtccI  States  Corporation 
C  nincil  M-inual.  Vcl.^.  I-II  (1971),  in  par- 
tirtilar.  subject  hcr;c!in';j  scvi.'n*ccn  for  in- 
?pertion  right; 

Ind  CoDr  f  2:;;   1-2   14(1971). 
Cf  S  P.  E  :.w:  T  i:  C'->  .  I.ic.  v.  Sntc  ex  rcl 
lll-cs.  102  I  .d.  462,  137  N.E.  57  (1922)    (reg- 
i^'crcd  o'.viicr  who  has  asFigncd  entire  be;ie- 
tic.al    intcrcit    l.i    shares    h.ti.    no    right    to 
I'.rpcr:). 

rt\.    Sr.\T.    A.N-.v.    5    003,39    (IMG):    The 
stock  book  or  stock  Lsis  shall  bo  open  for; 

"iD  ...  at  least  three  busineso  hours 
each  birsir.cis  tlay  I^r  ii;bp;ctio!i  'jy  any  jud?- 
nicut  creditor  of  the  corporation  <  r  any  per- 
son wjio  sh.'.ll  have  been  f'.r  at  Icalt  six 
n-!o;.ih3  immediately  precedes  U's  demand 
a  rcf  rd  hcUIer  of  not  kos  than  one  percent 
of  the  outstandii-g  shares  of  such  corpora- 
tio!:.  or  by  any  orTicer,  director,  cr  any  com- 
nii'tee  cr  person  hrl-Jnig  cr  atnhor.zed  in 
writ. MS  by  the  holders  of  at  lex-it  five  per- 
cent of  all  its  outstandl  :g  sh.nres,  Pcrsoi^s 
.•'O  entitled  to  inspect  stock  boo'rs  or  stock 
lists  may  make  extracts  therofcrm." 

For     co;  struction     rf     this     .•statute,     see 

Florid.^  Tcl.  Cc rp.  v.  St.Ve  ex  rcl.  Peninsular 

Tel    Co.    Ill    So.   2d   677    (Fla.   .^pp.    lOoO). 

N' Y.    Bis.    Corp.   Law    §  C2i    (McICinncy 

Supp.  1972)  : 

"(b)  Any  person  who  sha'.I  have  becii  a 
sh  .reho'.der  of  record  of  a  corporation  for 
at  least  six  manths  Immcdiatfiv  prccedi,'g 
his  ciem-ind.  or  n;.y  person  holclii',.?.  or  there- 
unto authorised  ni  writing  by  tlie  holders 
of  at  least  ti\c  percent  of  any  d.i.s.s  of  the 
i'ir.;.t.iading  .-shares,  uy.on  at  least  five  days' 
wri'ten  dcin  nid  shall  have  the  n-ht  to  ex  inl- 
ine in  person  or  by  u-en;  or  attorney,  during,' 
u-tial  bu-iress  hours,  its  minutes  .  .  .  record 
of  shareholders  a:;d  to  make  e:;tracts  there- 
from   .  .  . 

"(C)  An  Inspection  au:hori?cd  by  para- 
graph (bi  may  be  denied  to  such  shareholder 
or  other  per.son  upon  his  ref us  il  to  furni.sh 
to  the  corporation,  its  tr.Misfer  ayent  or 
registrar  an  atlidavit  that  such  inspection  is 
not  dc  irod  for  a  purpo.  e  whlcli  Ls  In  the 
intere.,1  of  a  bu  .ine.s.i  or  object  other  than 
the  business  of  tlie  corporation  and  that  he 
I'.as  not  unlun  n-.e  years  .s  ild  or  o.'fered  for 
s.ile  any  list  of  shareholders  of  any  corpora- 
tion of  any  type  or  kind,  whether  or  not 
furmed  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  or  aided 
CT  ctbe'ited  any  per  on  m  procuring  anv  such 
record  of  shareholders  for  any  sucii  pur- 
pose .  .  ."  See  In  re  Stelnwav.  159  NY  250 
53  NE.  1103  (1899):  Levme  v.  Pat-Plaza 
Amu  ements.  Inc.,  67  Mnsc  2d  4fi5  324 
NYS2d    145   (Sup.  Ct.   1971). 

391    Minn.   322.    191    N.\V.2d    400    (1071} 
r:o(cd  in  46  TuL.  L  Rev.  1002  1 1972) . 
/rf  at  329.  191  XW.2dal411. 
■1(1.    quoting    Charles    A.    Dav    K:    Co     v 
Booth.  123  Me.  443.  447.  123  A.  557^  558  1 1024) . 
391   Minn    at  329.  191   N.W  2d  at  411.  .SVc 
also  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan    11.   1972!   s  1, 
at  4.  col.  1    lindicatiiiK  th.it  cornnrate  man- 
it-'cment    was   bein;;    t!o' ded    with    antl-w;ir 
environmental,   and  other  proxv  proposal^). 
■391  Minn,  at  329,  191  N  W  2d  at  411    One 
writer,    perhaps    toncue-ln-cheek,    remarl-red 
that.  "|t|he   court  did   not,   however,    Implv 
that  a  shareholder  who.se  political  judf.-nient 
U-d   him   to  believe    that   a   corporate   policy 
t  otild  lead  to  e'^onnmic  injury  '.^ould  have  .';n 
improper  purpose  "  40  Tvl,  L,  P.rv.  1002    1008 
I  !072t, 

"Credit    Bureau    Reports,    Inc,    v     Credit 
Bureau  of  St.  P.xul.  Inc,  290  .'\  2d  001    (Del, 
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1072);   Crencral  Time  Corp,  v.  Tallev  Indus.. 
Iw  .   210  A  2a  755,  756    (Del.   1968). 

"•432  F.2d  659  (D.C.  Cir.  1970).  lacated 
an  moot.  404  US.  403  (1972),  See  57  Va  L. 
Rev,  331    (19711. 

'17  C.F.R.   S  240.14a-8    (1072)    provides: 

"(a)  If  any  security  holder  enti'led  to 
vote  at  a  meeting  of  fcciriiy  holders  of  the 
i.s.suer  shall  submit  t.o  the  management  of 
the  1  uc'.  v.'ithin  the  time  hcreinaf'er 
specified,  a  pv.'posal  which  is  acc^mpanicrl 
by  no' ice  of  his  intention  to  pre-cnt  the 
pr.-po-al  for  ac'ion  at  the  mee  inr;,  the  m.Tu- 
aTcment  shall  set  forih  the  proprsnl  in  its 
pr  ^^:v  t,'n"cn!f!it.  ..." 

"1(1.  5  240.i4a-8(c)  (I)  &  (2)  (1972).  .?  •- 
aJ^j  Mills  V.  riectr'c  Au'o-Lite  Co..  3'^!3  US 
37.i,  377  (1970);  J  I.  Cjse  Cn.  v.  Boral:,  377 
U.B,  426  (1901).  A  sh-reho:Uer  a^rricvcd  by 
m.M-!.TTemen"s  nrnco:rnli'n:ce  v/Uh  pi-oxy 
riilri  has  a  private  ri-ht  of  action  which 
may  be  brourrh'  in  federal  dl-tiict  ciurt  to 
F^unple-.-.eiit  £EC  onf  'iTcrtrnt. 

'The  stockh'lcler-s  petition  for  inclusion 
was  remanded  to  the  SEC  for  reconsidera- 
tion, hut  tins  time  the  SEC  had  to  clearly 
set  out  in  its  record  of  approval  or  dcni  1 
the  r'-a-ons  for  I's  action.  The  court  declared 
lhr.t  "the  basLs  fnr  |the  SEC's)  decision 
I  must  I  appear  clearly  on  the  record,  not 
In  con.-Iusory  term-  but  in  sufTicicnt  detail 
to  permit  prompt  an'l  elTective  review."  432 
F.2d  a'  r82.  The  Medical  Comvxittcc  dcci-lcu 
destroyed  the  widely  held  assumption  that 
the  SEC's  advisory  processes  were  not  sub- 
ject trj  review.  Src.  eg..  K.  D.wis,  Adminis- 
TRATivr  Law  Tfxt  514    (1959). 

"Writing  for  the  court,  Judge  Tcmm  do- 
clrrcd, 

"(nlo  reason  has  been  advanced  in  the 
present  proceedings  v.liich  leads  to  the  con- 
<!u3ion  that  management  may  properly  place 
obstacles  In  the  path  cf  shareholders  who 
wish  to  present  to  their  co-owners,  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  state  1  .w.  the  oues- 
ti,'n  of  whether  they  wish  to  have  their  as- 
tots  used  in  a  manner  which  they  believe 
to  be  more  .socially  responsible  but  possibly 
less  profitable  than  that  which  is  dictated 
by  present  company  policy.  Thus,  even  ac- 
cepting Dow's  characterization  of  the  pur- 
pose end  intent  of  the  Medical  Committee's 
proposal,  there  is  a  strong  argument  that 
permittiiiL:  the  company  to  exclude  it  would 
contravene  the  purpose  of  section  14(a)  " 
432  F2d  at   681. 

'/d.  5.'ee  lUso  Bayne.  7"/ic  Ba-M.'  Rationale 
oj  'Proper  Subject. ■■  34  U.  Dkt  L.J.  575.  579 
(1957).  The  circuit  court  in  Medical  Com- 
Tiittcc  continued. 

"[wie  think  tliat  (here  is  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling distinction  between  management's 
legit ima'e  need  for  freedom  to  appiv  its  ex- 
pertise in  matters  of  day-to-day  business 
judgment,  and  management's  patently  ille- 
gitimate claim  of  power  to  treat  modern 
corporations  with  their  vast  resources  as 
personal  .satrapies  implementing  personal 
political  or  moral  predilections.  It  could 
.scarcely  be  argued  that  m.-inagcment  is  more 
qualified  or  more  entitled  to  make  these 
kinds  of  decisions  than  the  .shareholders  who 
.'^re  the  true  beneficial  owners  cf  the  corpo- 
ration; and  it  seems  equally  implausible  that 
an  application  of  the  pro.-cy  rules  which  per- 
mitted such  a  result  could  be  harmonized 
with  the  philosophy  of  corporate  democracy 
v.hich  CiJiigrcsS  embodied  in  section  14(a) 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  " 
432  F2d  at  681. 

'"404  U.S.  403  (1972). 

*'  Id.  at  40C.  Typically  and  eloquently.  Ju-,- 
tice  D  ju.^las  dissented  and  condemned  tlie 
"Courls  abdication  of  its  constitutional  re- 
spoiwiliility  to  decide  ca.ses  properlv  witliin 
iu  jurLsdiction"  Id.  at  411.  Justice'Doiiglas 
al.,0  choru.,ed  the  reform  attitude: 

"The  modern  super-corporations,  of  which 
Dow    is   one.    v.  ield    lminen.se.    virtually   un- 


checked, pov.er.  Some  say  that  thev  are  "pri- 
vate governments."  whose  deci,sl'-ins  affect 
the  livM  of  us  all.  The  philosophy  of  our 
time,  I  think,  requires  that  such  eiiierpri.es 
be  held  to  a  higher  .standard  than  tiiat  of 
the  "mor.Us  of  the  marketplace"  which  ex- 
alts a  sinn;ic.niiiKied,  myopic  delerniinution 
to  niaximi:'e  profits  as  the  tradirijnal  bp-r!l 
and  end-.-,!l  of  coiporate  concern."  Id  at 
400  n, 

^^FirT-iiiR  f;:  2213-57  (a  comprcl'.ensivo 
list  of  persons  who  usua'ly  have  access  to 
corporate  lecords,  and  th.e  reasons  fcr  ac- 
cess) . 

"•A  nominee  list,  priced  at  $20.  is  nvailal.Me 
from  the  American  Scci.-^tv  of  Corporate 
Secretaries.  Inc..  9  Rockefeller  Pla^a,  Nev/ 
York,  N,Y.  10(J20.  Src  note  4  Kunra.  The  1S71 
list  is  repi-inTed  in  (he  Cong.  Record  vol  117 
pt.  17,  pp.  22142  240. 

■■■■■92  Con-,.  2d  Sess,  (1972).  Sec  the  Cot'c 
V.r-c.  vol.  118.  pt.  22.  p.  28459. 

ICC  72-301.  75054.  Dock.  No.  18751.  May 
^.  W"3.  reprinted  in  tlic  C^.-sc.l-iic  vol  118 
pt.  18.  p.  22787. 

■■FCC    72-525.    79:07.    File    .Vo.    BTC-6G32. 
June  14.  1972.  reprinted  in   tlic  Cono.  Tuc 
vol.  118,  pt.  18,  p.  22789. 

"//  arings  on  the  nolo  of  Giant  Corpora- 
tions Before  the  Sii'jcoTim.  on  Monopol'/  of 
til"  Scmtc  Srl^rt  Comm.  on  Smrl!  Biisine.'ss 
'J2d  Cong..  1st  Sc33..  pt.  2.  at  105G  (1072). 

'  In  Ralph  Nad-:r's  words : 

'•'fclorpor.->,te  secrecy'  is  not  merely  an 
a3p?ct  of  the  pow^r  of  giant  corporat:o:"s,  Il 
is  the  first  and  usually  decisive  obitacle  to 
kno-.vled::c  of  and  response  to  the  abu  e.:,  ii:e- 
g.^liti.-'s.  and  injustices  which  corporations 
hrap  upon  citiz:iis,  governments,  and  ci'- 
Mro-iments.  -Without  the  ability  to  deny  to 
the  government,  the  sm.-.U  busi"  e.ssman.and 
the  ordinary  citizen  literally  evcrv  kii-.d  and 
form  of  information  about  their  activiti-s 
lar^e  business  enterprises  sim-lv  could  not 
dominate— as  they  too  often  do  -our  ec",- 
nomic  a:'d  political  life.  For  control  of  the 
process  of  information  is  control  cf  the  pr-  c- 
e-s  of  policy."  Id.  at  1017.  See  ch-o  "Workinr 
Paper  'A'— The  Nature  a:id  Dimensions  of 
Corporate  Secrecy."  prepared  bv  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  and  Senator  Rav  Wat's  Id 
at  1203.  "  •  •       • 


THE    HUMPHREY    AMENDMENT    TO 
FEDERAL  FINANCING  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prc.si(ient.  la.st 
Friday  I  was  in  Lon(3on  on  official  bu.si- 
ne.ss.  at  the  reque.st  of  the  Senate,  head- 
ing it.s  delepation  to  the  Ditchlcy  Confer- 
ence in  England  with  Briti.sh  Parliamen- 
tary leader.s.  Tlierefore,  Scnntor  Prox- 
MiRE  frraciously  agreed  to  bring  up  my 
amendment  No.  228.  of  which  he  is  a 
ccvponsor,  during  floor  coii'^ideration  of 
S.  925.  I  was  very  plea.sed  that  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  this  exemption  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  from  .section  7 
of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  by  a 
54  to  23  mar^un. 

The  amendment  excludes  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  from  the  crippling 
review  by  the  Treasury  Department  pre- 
viou.sly  required  in  section  7  of  the  act. 
Advance  Treasury  Department  apjjrovai 
of  the  terms,  timin.tr,  and  conditions  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  obliga- 
tions is  not  only  unnecessary  but  also  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  rural  citizens. 
Under  present  procedures,  debt  activities 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  are 
clo.sely  coordinated  with  th.e  Treasury. 
The  only  reason  I  can  think  of  for  re- 
qjiring  prior  Treasury  approval  is  to  per- 
mit them  to  control  and  allocate  credit 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Farmers  Home 
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Administration  and  the  cause  of  rural 
housing. 

Housing  conditions  in  rural  America 
today  are  a  national  disgrace.  Inade- 
quate kitchen  and  bath  facilities,  water 
•supply,  heating  systems,  and  a  general 
situation  of  dilapidation  characterize 
much  of  our  housing  in  these  areas. 
Given  these  conditions,  this  certainly  is 
no  time  to  curtail  the  flow  of  capital 
needed  to  remedy  the  sorry  state  of  hous- 
ing in  rural  America.  We  should  be 
aggressively  seeking  out  new  sources  of 
capital  fimds  so  that  this  pressing  do- 
mestic social  need  can  be  given  the  sup- 
port it  needs  and  deserves. 

S.  925  would  create  a  serious  conflict 
of  interest  for  the  Treasury  that  would 
hurt  the  FHA.  since  its  obligations  are 
marketed  to  the  same  pool  of  investors  as 
Treasui-y  obligations  and  it  is  virtually 
inevitable  that  Treasury  will  control  the 
timing  and  other  characteristics  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  obligations.  Is  it  real- 
istic to  expect  Treasury  to  pursue  any 
other  course?  To  give  an  entity  without 
any  experience  or  expertise  whatsoever  in 
rural  housing  the  life  and  death  decision 
over  substantive  aspects  of  a  rural  hous- 
ing program  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
unfair  but  unwise  as  well,  Trea.sury  ob- 
.lections  could  hold  up  funding  for  rural 
housing  indefinitely.  And  these  decisions 
would  not  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
congressional  committees  with  substan- 
tive responsibility  in  the  rural  housing 
area.  The  delay  of  the  operations  and 
activities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration could  destroy  the  provision  of 
iTjral  housing  completely  because  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit  in  many 
rural  areas  comes  only  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  There  is  no 
one  else  who  will  make  these  loans. 

Therefore.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
.section  7  of  S.  925  to  add  a  subsection  '2) 
to  section  7* a)  to  read  as  follows: 

...  (3)  obligations  issued  or  sold  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  my  colleagues  for 
their  support  in  passing  tliis  amendment. 


MISS  LILY  OF  MARVELL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
Lily  Peter  of  Marvell,  Ark.,  is  a  remark- 
able woman.  She  is  a  farmer,  poet,  phil- 
anthropist, patron  of  the  arts,  and  much 
more. 

Mid-South  magazine,  published  with 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  re- 
cently published  an  article  on  Miss  Lily, 
as  Arkansas'  poet  laureate  is  widely 
known. 

The  article  relates  some  of  Miss  Lily's 
many  accomplishments  and  what  the 
writer  calls  her  "philanthropic  feats." 
She  has  done  much  to  promote  culture, 
music,  and  education  in  Arkansas.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  she  brought  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra to  Little  Rock  for  two  concerts.  More 
recently  she  helped  bring  pianist  "Van 
Cliburn  to  Helena  for  a  concert  in  the 
Lily  Peter  Auditorium.  She  set  up  music 
scholarship  funds  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  and  Arkansas  State  University. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Miss  Lily 


of  Marvell"  by  James  G.  Andrews,  Jr.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Miss  Lily  of  M.^rvell 
fi.  few  miles  from  Marvell,  Ark  ,  on  a  loiig 
and  lonely  stretch  of  gravel  road.  Miss  Lily 
Peter  pulled  her  pickup  trvick  to  a  stop  near 
the  single  gas  pump  at  the  plantation  store. 
Across  the  road  lay  the  cotton  fields — part 
of  the  8.000  acres  wliich  enable  Lily  Peter 
to  clear  more  than  SIOO.OOO  a  year  from 
cotton,  soybeans  and  a  super-successful  gin- 
ning operation. 

This  was  the  land  that  iiad  made  her  one 
of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  East  Arkansas. 
But  her  riches  were  hardly  reflected  in  tlie 
tired  old  store  or  her  home  next  door. 

Not  ante  bellum  but  antiquated,  the  hotise 
is  a  plain,  wood  cottage  with  asbestos  singles. 
No  phone  wires  or  TV  antenna  are  affixed  to 
the  house,  for  good  reason.  'Miss  Lily'  as  she 
is  called  by  Phillips  Countians,  has  no  need 
for  telephone  or  television. 

The  diminutive — 5  2  and  '«,  by  her  own 
reckoning — and  dainty  woman  who  Ls  Ar- 
kan.sas'  poet  laureate  ha,s  o'lier  u.ses  lor  her 
time  and  lier  money. 

And.  besides,  there  is  a  phoiie  in  the  store, 
if  she  just  has  to  make  a  call. 

As  she  stood  in  the  road,  talking  with  two 
of  her  employes,  the  mournful  strains  of  a 
Charley  Pride  record  overran  tlie  stillness  of 
the  country-side,  pouring  from  the  radio  of  a 
car  parked  across  tlie  road. 

Tlie  night  before,  about  32  miles  down  the 
road  in  Helena,  Miss  Lily  Peter  had  sat  in  all 
her  glory,  reigning  over  the  festivities  in  the 
million-dollar  Lily  Peter  .'Auditorium, 

On  tlie  stage  of  that  fantastic  facility — 
boastfully  dubbed  "Carnegie  Hall  'With  a 
Soutliern  Drawl" — internationally  renowned 
pianist  Van  Cliburn  had  enthralled  an  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1,400  with  a  po'.verful  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  "Sonata  in  F  minor. 
Opus  57."  among  other  selections. 

That  someone  of  Van  Cliburn's  stature 
would  be  performing  in  a  town  the  size  of 
Helena  (population  21.422,  including  West 
Helena) ,  or  that  he  would  have  there  so  mag- 
nificent an  art  center  in  which  to  perform, 
seemed  liighly  contradictory. 

But  whenever  and  ■where\er  Miss  Lily  Peter 
is  involved,  folks  have  learned  to  expect  the 
unexpected. 

And  if  slie  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  Cli- 
burn recital  more  tlian  anyone  else,  it  was 
only  fair.  For  while  everyone  else  had  gotten 
in  free  to  hear  this  rare  performance.  Miss 
Lily,  for  all  impractical  purposes,  had  paid 
$4,250  for  her  eighth-row  seat — or  the  eve- 
ning would  never  have  come  about. 

Also,  had  it  not  been  for  her  role,  and 
bankroll,  the  very  art  cent-er  itself  might 
never  have  been  constructed.  Yet,  tliere  it 
stands  on  tlie  campus  of  Phillips  County 
Community  College,  with  its  modern,  steeply- 
sloped  lines  and  its  striking  contrast  of 
champagne-liued  brick  and  ebony  shingles. 

Miss  Lily  was  chairman  of  the  fund-raising 
campaign  for  the  center,  and  personally  con- 
tributed $35,000,  resulting  in  the  auditori- 
um's being  named  for  her.  Her  sculptured 
portrait  rests  on  the  lobby  wall,  nestled  amid 
plaques  denoting  those  wiio  gave  $50  or  more, 
placed  alphabetically,  from  Aebly  Grocery  & 
Market  to  William  Young. 

Miss  Lily's  philanthropic  feats  have 
brought  hor  nationwide  notice  in  newspapers 
as  prestigious  as  The  New  York  Times.  And 
she  once  took  "^eter  Jennings  and  an  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co.  television  crew  sloshing 
around  in  the  Big  Cypress  Bayou,  behind  her 
home,  ■when  that  newsman  came  to  interview 
her. 

Such  publicity  has  helped  spawn  some  of 
the  little  "legends"  about  Miss  Lily — tales 
she  relishes,  but  is  quick  to  rectify. 

"It's  been  said  I  drive  a  tractor  all   the 


time,  and  I  don't — although  I  do  drive  my 
pickup  truck  all  over  creation  They  also  say 
I  speak  11  languages,  but  that's"  because 
they've  heard  me  speaking  Spanish,  and 
Spanish  sounds  like  six  or  seven  different 
languages.  .'Vnd  they  .say  that  I  atn  not  afraid 
of  the  devil  himself,  because  I  have  lived 
alone  so  many  years," 

Many  newspapers  carried  the  informatum 
that  she  was  "nearly  100'  years  old.  after  she 
told  a  reporter  that  in  jest  She  will  not  tell 
her  age.  but  she  will  admit  that  the  antique 
camera  she  uses  to  snap  nature  shots  for 
photographic  exhibits  was  given  to  her  "bi- 
a  ijeau  -Aho  wanted  to  marry  me"  in  1913. 

She  never  bought  a  new  camera,  net  for 
.sentimental  reasons,  but  because,  as  she  ex- 
plains it.  "the  old  one  still  works  just  fine." 
For  the  same  reason,  she  drives  a  Pontiac  that 
is  seven  years  old  and  has  w-eathered  nearly 
100.000  miles.  And  she  has  no  cook  or  maid, 
since  she  is  perfectly  able  to  do  her  own 
cooking  and  cleaning. 

Her  frugality  w-ill  lead  to  such  measures  as 
drivin..  the  long  way  from  Marvell  to  Mem- 
phis, to  avoid  paying  the  $1  toll  on  th.e  Mis- 
si-=sippl  River  bridge  at  Helena  But  the  pen- 
nies she  pinches  in  all  these  pursuits,  she 
pitches  to  the  wind  in  di,':plavs  of  cultural 
zenl. 

She  has  donated  much  and  often  to  col- 
leges and  organizations  in  .Arkansas  and 
other  states,  and  in  1969.  the  paid  $60,000 
to  brine  Eugene  Ormandv  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  Little  Rock  for  two 
concerts—as  a  "gift  to  the  people  of  Arkan- 
sas" during  the  state's  sesquecentennial 
celebration 

"I  wanted  to  bring  great  mu-ic  within  th.e 
reach  of  every  per.son  in  .^rkansas.  to  sliow 
the  world  we  are  at  least  as  civilized  as  other 
places,  and  more  civilized  than  some."  she 
savs. 

S!ie  charged  a  modest  admission  for  the 
two  concerns,  and  netted  $17,800  for  two 
sell-outs.  Then  she  added  $2,200  more  of 
her  mnney  to  that  to  set  up  music  scholar- 
ship funds  of  $10,000  each  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  and  .Arkansas  State  University, 
Flitting  about  in  her  old  auto  and  sport- 
ing the  stylish  brown  wig  slie  always  we.ars 
in  public.  Miss  Lily  is  forever  stopping  by 
to  "chat"  with  folks  all  over  Phillips  County. 
Those  so  honored  may  feel  the  combined 
floodgates  of  Webtters  and  Tiie  World  Book 
have  been  opened  upon  them,  so  vast  is  iier 
vocabulary  and  so  voluminous  her  store  of 
information. 

Ever  smiliniT,  she  holds  her  audiences  with 
anecdotes  which  grow  into  epic  narratives 
as  she  goes  otf  on  one  "detour"  after  another 
before  miraculously  returning  to  her  oritinal 
point. 

"Do  you  know  that  Ohio  was  never  offi- 
cially admitted  to  the  Union.'"  she  mav 
suddenly  ask  m  a  discourse  on  \'an  Cliburn  s 
affinity  for  turnip  greens  and  corjibread.  It 
never  was.  It  became  a  state  in  1803  and 
applied  for  admission,  but  somehow-  was  lost 
in  the  shuiile  in  Congress.  And  we  just  called 
It  a  state  and  lorgot  about  it." 

She  is  equally  as  divided  in  her  interests, 
a  veritable  jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of 
many — a  shrewd  farmer  who  somehow  got 
the  bulk  of  her  cottun  in  last  year,  whiie 
the  crops  of  many  others  stood  rotting  in 
the  fields,  a  ginner  of  note,  a  poet  and  writ- 
er, an  amateur  photograplier,  a  community 
leader  and  unabashed  and  unsurpassed  lover 
of  music  ai.d  :he  arts 

She  lias  studied  violin  and  piano  and  voice. 
attending  schools  like  JuiUiard  and  the  Clii- 
cago  Musical  Cullege,  as  well  a.s  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Columbia  and  tlie  University  of 
Chicago.  Slie  .lolds  a  baclielors  degree  from 
Memphis  State  and  a  masters  from  Vander- 
bilt  and  wa.s  a  teacher  for  many  years,  cover- 
ing, as  her  page  m  the  "Whos  Who  of  Ar- 
kaiisa-s  "  put  it,  "every  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum except  typing  and  shorthand" 

Slic  also  h.-is  an  interest  m  medicine   ishe 
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give  $10,000  for  a  medical  conferev.re  at  Van- 
derbilt  last  ye;ir)  and  politics  i  she  Is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  she  -helped  Senator  John 
McClellaa  carrv  my  to\vn.ship  In  the  Uiat 
t-leciion  by  making  a  lot  of  folks  get  out  and 
\ole.  who  wuuldni  lia\e.  if  I  hadiri  made 
them" ) . 

Anythlnj;  she  sf;.s  her  mind  to.  .sav  her 
friends.  Miss  Lily  will  get  done— and  others 
always  seem  to  profit  from  her  deurmmatlon. 
-I  think  she  :ust  rcallv  doe.-nt  know  how- 
people  appreciate  what  ^he'a  really  done  for 
lis.'-  says  }I?lci.a  ix-.a  c.-ia;e  man  'ih.  ti 
Kelly.  (A  former  s-.ud<;iu  of  Mi---;  LUv.  he  ad- 
miis  he  and  his  classmates  often  used  to  tall: 
her  into  singing  or  playing  the  violin  for 
tlv  1.  ..-hen  ihey  were  nut  prepared  lor  their 
lessons.  I 

The  Van  Cliburn  roctta!.  was  just  one  ex- 
ample of  what  Miss  Lily  ha.s  dune.  Seldom 
does  Mich  a  celebrity  show  iiji  in  Helena,  al- 
though Hernando  de  Scto  and  .M:irqu;-tle  and 
Joliet  are  said  to  have  pa.^-,ed  throujzh  a  few 
.\ears  ago,  and  Arthur  Fiedler  and  Harry 
Jume3  are  aipoiif;  itiose  wiio  appe.  r-:d  a-  pr^'- 
vious  concerto  m  the  high  school  gyrana*ium. 
Such  a  commotion  erupted  o. .r  the  pian- 
Ist-s  arrival  that  Mrs,  Cauiu  L:nd.,ev.  down  at 
the  Chamber  of  Cun-iUierce,  was  up  to  her 
ear.-,  in  phone  calls  from  folks  wanting  the 
ii:kfis  which  had  been  e.\;hausted  in"  two 
day.,-  time  And  the  Holiday  Inn  had  spelled 
out  -Welcojue  V";.ii  Cllburu  '  on  the  s.tme 
marquee  which  read  on  the  o' her  side  -  Prune 
Rib  Every  Friday. - 

All  that  v.as  directly  due  to  Jliss  Lily  be- 
cause at  one  point  the  Van  Cliburn  recital 
had  been  called  otT  by  the  Warfield  Fund 
Canmittee.  which  .supcr\  i.ses  Helenas  un- 
osual  frcc-concort  program  under  stipfla- 
iions  of  the  will  of  S,  D.  Warfield.  The  pian- 
i-.!  s  *8  500  fee  WiLs  a  bit  too  i-teep  for  the 
committee,  which  draws  Us  annual  budget 
irom  the  raerest  o:  the  s.^ou.oou  est.ne  of 
the  late  Mr.  Warticld.  a  Piailips  Countv 
landowner. 

■-When  vou  have  only  41:3,000  to  j!5.000  a 
year  for  your  whole  bud-et.  you  cairt  .-.pend 
that  much  on  one  performance."  says  Mrs. 
Wir.ston  Mo-by.  a  member  of  the  committee 
■  But  then  I  happened  to  see  M:.-,s  Lilv  ri"ht 
alter  that  a<id  told  her.  'Oh.  Mi,<.s  Lily  \ve 
could  have  gotten  Van  Cli-onrn.  but  he  want- 
ed *8.500  and  that  was  ju.  t  too  nuuli.  So  we 
liad  to  turn  him  down."  " 

•  A  tew  davs  hi'er.  Miss  Lilv  called  me  ai'd 
s  ud.  Well  honey,  vou  all  i;o  on  and  get  Van 
Cliburn.  and  I  will  pay  half  of  It.'  So  we  did. 
and  .-he  did  And  -.hat  ...  lu-w  we  were  able  to 
brink'  Van  Cliburn  to  Helena- 

M1.-.S  Lily  has  alwavs  bejii  like  tiiat.  even 
in  the  da>s  when  she  did  not  have  the  money 
.-he  has  todav.  Mr.s.  Hal  N'icholls.  another 
member  .,i  i  iie  Warlield  Fund  Committee 
says. 

■Vv'j  heard  the  -tory  of  the  time,  back 
■■'■hen  Mi.ss  Lilv  was  teaching,  that  they 
needed  .$100  to  renovate  the  teacher^ 
I'lunge."  savs  Mrs  Mrholls  "Well,  Miss  Lily 
went  out  and  bought  .some  damaged  prints 
of  cla.ssic  palntinu's  and  .spent  the  whole  \un- 
'■-•r  repairing  them  herself  with  a  paint  bru-h 
Then  she  .-old  them  all  for  >2  each  and  l'o; 
-he  j  100'-  ^ 

Mi  s  Lilv  did  indefd.  liave  proud  U  humble 
bemnnmes.  Born  on  a  farm  not  «ar  from 
where  -he  now  lives,  she  was  the  dan -h^er 
<il  William  Oliver  Peter  and  a  de.s.-endanr  of 
:t  line  of  minij-ters  and  professors  of  tlie 
Moravian  faith 

When  her  tather  wri-  Injured  bv  a  ruiuiwav 
•earn  and  subsecnieiuly  died,  her  inother  had 
to  take  over, 

■  Mv  father  had  made  sotnf  unfortunate 
bu-iuess  Investments. ••  savs  Mi-s  Lilv.  -'so 
'hat  we  were  left  verv  much  in  debt  Mv 
mother  sold  evervthing  salable,  except  the 
land   - 

hhe  and  her  brotlier  Jes.se  ueie  the  only 
•  ^o  ol  the  children  that  farming  --took  on," 
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Mis,-  Lily  says.  She  retired  from  teaching  in 
1048.  to  take  over  the  plantation  at  Marvell, 
when  Je.s.se  Peter  moved  to  the  planiatloii 
he  had  acquired  at  Ratio,  to  the  south  When 
Jesse  died  in  1956.  she  took  over  the  entire 
oporation. 

"1  may  never  have  driven  a  tractor,  but  as 
recently  as  19G7.  I  was  working  some  nights 
from  ti  p.m.  to  C  am,,  weighing  cotton,'  she 
.sa\s. 

She  leels  she  has  been  b  good  boss,  paving 
w-eil  and  never  finding  fault  with  her  em- 
ployes, la  return,  they  lovallv  stav  on  with 
h:r. 

•Jr.mes  King,  my  farm  manager,  and  Reu- 
ben Wilson,  who  look:;  nfier  my  small  herd  ot 
black  Angus  cattle,  have  both' been  with  our 
lamiiy  42  vears."  the  says. 

-  !i-.5  Lily  still  works  nights  a  great  deal,  but, 
K  U  ihe  composition  of  poetry,  not  the 
wci.^ning  of  cotton,  which  occupies  her  noc- 
turnal hours. 

'Ihn  front  den  of  her  home  contains  a 
giapd  piino  which  she  never  has  time  to  plav. 
plus  h.-toks  with  im:vcssive  titles,  such  as 
■-Ibrr;.-,.-  -Pcetho-rn,"  "This  England"  and 
•''V. !s.  (Siic  :.  :in  ardent  collector  of  minia- 
ture r.wl.s.  ccMmic,  metallic  and  wooden,  and 
Oi  n  -1  pi-tu!cs.  palntin','s  and  prints.) 

.A  l.i.tck  ro:-'m  hou.ces  her  collection  of 
r.  .  uvis  a:id  honors.  incUiding  a  letter  from 
President  Nixon  upoti  the  occasion  of  her 
don  it  ion  of  40  .tf-rcs  of  viryin  timber  land 
to  the  .state  r,f  ^rkan'^i.s  for  a  bird  refuge, 
"I  .'I'u  normally  a  modest  person."  she  sa>-s 
or  the  arrav  of  certificates  and  pro"lam.nrioiis. 
"But  I  thought  if  people  were  nice  enoi.igii 
to  I  r.-e  these  di.rcipnt  'hings  to  me.  I  reallv 
shou'd  cilspl-iy  them.  I  riont  have  them  all 
".3— j'l  ■'•  I  be  ones  from  people  who  live 
clDse.st  to  me.  They're  the  ones  who  are  most 
lilicly   to  drop   by  and   see   them." 

The  aw-ards  include  such  honorary  post.s  a.s 
me.nhership  on  the  nationnl  council  of  the 
Moirr.politan  Opera  in  New  York,  and  more 
a.'-t  !i-e  one.,-,  such  a«;  membership  on  the  board 
of  the  Soutlicrn  Cotton  Ginners  Association, 
whi'h.  "as  a  woman,   is  my  favori'e." 

She  hn.;  h'xd  tw-o  hooks  of  poetry  pub- 
lished C'rhe  Green  Linen  of  Summer"  and 
"The  Great  Riding"),  a  third  is  currently  in 
the  w.irks.  and.  as  Arkattsas  poe'  laiirpafe. 
she  is  frequentiv  called  upon  to  write  poems 
for  specific  occasions. 

Today,  at  her  unpretentious  home.  Miss 
Lilv  cllntrs  to  the  memories  of  tho.se  occa- 
sions and  the  many  oihers  she  has  helped 
create  or  augment,  just  as  .she  cherishes  the 
withered  bouquets  she  cannot  bear  to  throw 
away,  flowers  she  ha.s  l)cen  given  at  those 
--special  times." 

"I  could  have  taken  the  $60,000  I  spent  on 
the  concerts  in  Little  Rock  and  bought  my- 
self a  bis;  home.  I  suppose."  she  savs.  "But  a 
house  '.vill  last  only  so  loni?  and  will  eventu- 
ally full  down,  I  had  rather  have  my  monev 
invested  in  music  and  art  or  things  which 
win.  endure.  So  I  will  continue  givins  as  nuich 
as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  .vill  allow- 
me  to.  every  year. 

"There  are  so  many  unhappy  people  in  the 
world  today  I  want  to  see  people  happy.  That 
wav.  I  enjoy  life  Every  dav  to  me  is  just  as 
though  r  wa.s  16  years  old." 

ft  is  this  attitude  which  prompted  Gov 
Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas  to  call  Miss  Lily 
'a  tremendous  as<el  to  this  .state." 

■  I  h.Tve  never  known  anybody  as  com- 
pletelv  selfless  as  .she  is  in  promoting  not  Just 
art  appreciation,  but  also  art  participation. 
1  met  her  after  I  became  governor,  and  I  was 
.so  entranced  vith  her  manv  talents  and 
r.ally  more  gr.itlfied  with  her  deep  dedica- 
tion to  the  arts  that  I  named  her  poet  laure- 
ate of  Arkansas." 

At  the  country  club  reception  which  fol- 
lowed Van  Cliburn'.s  recital,  the  pianist 
talked  with  M:.  s  Lily  tar  past  midnight.  Gary 
Witi.  a  former  Helena  resident  who  now  lives 
In  MemphLs,  was  growinf;  cor.cerned.  because 


Mr.  Cliburn  had  to  be  driven  back  to  Mem- 
phis to  catch  a  plane. 

Finally.  Mr.  Witt  was  able  to  gel  Mr.  Cli- 
burn and  Mi.ss  Lily  separated,  after  the 
musiciati  pau.sed  to  kiss  her  hand  one  las! 
time.  He  had  never  before  met  her.  but  thev 
had  talked  nearly  an  hour. 

"She  is  a  rem.irkable  person,"  Van  Cliburn 
said,  m  w-hat  st  emcd  a  state  of  a-.ve.  "It  was 
so  terribly  iiiLere.,ting,  talking  to  her.  She-s 
quite  a  hii,iorian.  you  .-ee.  in  addition  to  hei 
other  talents. 

"It  wa.5  ab.soiiKcly  tiu-;lling.  She  brou-li'. 
up  some  historical  data  on  the  Latrobe 
family— Mr.  Latrobe.  who  built  the  White 
Ho'i;-."— and  she  wa.s  telling  me  about  the 
earthquakes  in  this  terruory  in.  I  belive  she 
Sind  1814  and  1315.  Thcv  were  qu,te  devastat- 
ing. And  she  was  telling  me  about,  .  .  , " 

Once  moiv.  Mis,,  Lilv  had  been  in  her  e'c- 
mcn-i. 


THE  CONGEPS  TR.AGEDY  ^'.'A.S 
NATIONAL  TRAGEDY 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  r  n  March 
24,  1972.  a  loaded  sclioolbus  was  .struc-i: 
by  a  tram  at  Cont-er.s,  N.Y .  resullins  in 
Uie  tiagic  death  of  five  bnys  and  inuirv 
to  more  tlian  a  .score  of  other  youngsters. 
Tho.se  involved,  the  children  and  tireir 
lamilie.s.  are  my  constituents.  But.  in  a 
larger  sense  they  could  have  been  the 
children  or  grandchildi-en  or  constituents 
of  any  Member  of  this  body,  for  the  Con- 
gers tragedy  was  but  one  of  more  than 
47.000  sclioolbus  accidents  in  the  Nation. 
With  .some  40  uercent  of  all  Ameiican 
:-choolchildren  traveling,'  to  and  from 
school  each  day  by  bus,  but  by  the  grace 
of  God  the  harrowins;  e.xprrience  of  the 
community  of  Congers  could  have  oc- 
curred elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  The  chil- 
dren of  Congers  were  our  children. 

I  am   heartened  that  the  Commerce 
Committee   is   studying    the   matter   oi 
schoolbus    safety    and    will    be    holding 
healings  on  my  bill,  S.  611.  and  the  bill 
introduced   by  Senator  Nelson-,  S.   847. 
of  v.hich  I  am  a  cosponsor.  legislation 
whii  h  will  hopefully  re.sult  in  increased 
.^eLurity  for  the  20  million  students  rid- 
ing ih'j  Nation's  schoolbuses.  As  the  par- 
ent of  a  daughter  who  was  once  injuired 
jp  ft  schoolbus  mishap.  I  look  forward  to 
t)-"  time  when  thei-e  w-ill  be  no  repetition 
ol  tiie  tragedy  v.hich  occurred  at  Conuer.s 
and   .similar   tragedies   v.hich    have   oc- 
ciin-ed  elsewhere  in  our  country.  The  fact 
that   schoolbuses   have   a    better  .'afely 
record  than  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion should  not  deter  a  concentration  of 
effort  to  assure  as  perfect  a  safctv  recoi-d 
as  can  be  attained.  For  the  childi-en  who 
travel  in  schcolbu'^es.  unlike  passengers 
in  other  vehicles,  do  so  not  out  of  indi- 
vidual choice  nor  ai-e  they  able  to  refuse 
to  ride  because  the  vehicle  is  substandard 
or  the  driver  ill  prepared.  Their  well- 
bein.g  is  our  responsibility:  thev  are  all 
our  children. 

The  current  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
carries  a  ch.illing  recounting  of  the  Con- 
gers tragedy.  "Bus  Crash."  by  Flovd  Mil- 
ler. The  fact  (hat  this  article  appeai'ed 
in  a  foremost  national  publication  under- 
lines the  fact  that  what  occurred  in  Con- 
gers was  not  mei-ely  a  local  incident  but 
a  national  tragedy.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  pait  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bus  Crash 
(By  Floyd  Miller) 
No.  9  Tliird  Street  In  the  village  of  Con- 
gers. N.Y.,  Is  a  neat  frame  hou.se  where  Ed- 
ward and  Joan  Fitzgerald  live  with  their 
seven  children  and  his  mother.  On  the  morn- 
ing ot  March  24,  1972.  the  household  routine 
was  proceeding  as  usual.  At  7:50  am.,  Joan 
was  standing  by  the  kitchen  table  brushing 
her  six-yearold  davighter's  hair.  The  three 
older  children  had  prepared  their  own  break- 
fasts and  gone  olf.  Now  Joan  was  downstairs 
to  feed  the  younger  ones  and  dispatch  thciii 
to  school. 

There  was  one  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
In  the  kitchen  this  morning:  the  sinks 
drainboard  was  piled  high  with  moulagcs 
that  Joan  had  washed  the  night  before  and 
would  pack  away  today.  Moulages  are  arti- 
ficial wounds — gunshot  and  stab  wounds, 
burns,  abrasions,  laceration.s — made  of  plas- 
tic in  vivid,  realistic  colors.  It  looked  as 
though  some  macabre  autopsy  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  Fitzgerald  sink. 

Joan  was  a  first-aid  instructor  and  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Congers  Volunteer  Am- 
bulance Corps.  Just  the  night  before,  she 
had  conducted  a  disaster  rehearsal  for  the 
corps.  She  had  pasted  the  moxilages  on  vol- 
unteer -'victims-'  scattered  alJout  the  scene 
of  the  "disaster,"  then  sent  corps  members 
in  to  rescue.  diagno;.e  and  treat  them. 

Now  as  she  brushed  her  daughter's  hair, 
Jo.in  thought  bcick  on  tlie  rehearsal.  There 
had  been  a  few  errors,  of  course.  One  con- 
cerned 16-year-oId  Stepl.en  Ward,  -who  had 
played  the  victim  of  a  gunshot.  The  rescue 
squad  found,  diagncsed  and  correctly  treated 
the  bullet-entry  w-ound  on  his  chest — but 
failed  to  disco\er  and  treat  the  exit  wound 
in  his  back!  "I'm  sorry,  Stcvie,"  Joan  had 
Joked,  "but  you're  dead." 

Perhaps  it  was  preoccupation  with  the 
memory  that  prevented  her  from  performing 
one  small  bit  of  l.er  morning  routine.  At  7:55 
there  came  the  Rat.  penetrating  blast  of  the 
horn  on  a  diescl  locomotive.  This  sound  al- 
ways made  her  look  out  the  window,  toward 
tlie  point  som.e  200  feet  away  v.-here  Gilchrest 
Road  cro.s';es  the  Penn  Central  railroad  tracks. 
For  whritever  reason,  on  this  morning  she 
did  not  look. 

Seconds  later  there  came  another  sound, 
a  thud,  and  she  thought  that  perhaps  her 
ten-yer.r-old  son.  John,  had  fallen  out  of 
bed.  Dropping  the  hairbrush,  she  started 
for  the  stair:;,  then  saw  John  standing  In 
the  kitchen  doorway.  His  face  was  dr.tined 
of  color,  a  white  ma.sk  w-ith  tw-o  enormous 
eyes  burned  into  it.  He  said.  "A  train  just 
hit  the  school  bus,"  She  turned  and  looked 
out  the  -tt-indow.  "Wliat  she  saw  made  her 
stagger,  and  her  lungs  emptied  of  air  as  If 
a  fi.-t  had  been  driven  into  her  stomach.  She 
could  only  utter  a  hoarse  whisper,  "Oh  mv 
Cod!" 

H.AP.VFSTING    THF    CHILDREN 

Josirii  Larkin  wa.3  a  35-year-old  Ntw 
York  City  firem:in.  liviiig  in  Rockla:id  Cou-i<y 
and  commuting  to  work.  He  had  discovered 
the  hard  realities  cf  subtirljan  living:  It  was 
all  but  impossible  to  stretch  his  fireman's 
sal,;ry  far  enough  to  adequately  feed,  clothe 
and  house  a  family  of  fot-.r.  He  needed  a 
second  Job.  In  the  fall  of  1960.  he  had  be- 
come a  part-time  school-bus  driver,  tal-.ing 
children  to  the  village  of  Nyack,  where  the 
area  high  school  was  locatec'. " 

On  that  morning,  which  had  started  so 
routinely  In  the  Fitzgerald  household,  Lar- 
kin drove  from  his  home  to  the  school-bus 
parking  lot  in  Congers.  He  entered  the  big 
yellow  bus,  No.  596.  checked  the  brakes  and 
the  flashing  red  warning  lights  that  festooned 
the  vehicle,  then  headed  for  the  Valley  Cot- 
tage neighborhood  he  served. 


Minutes  later,  he  was  weaving  his  -a-ay 
through  streets  lined  with  comfortable 
homes,  picking  up  clusters  of  students  at 
designated  stops.  At  the  comer  of  Gateway 
and  Russet  stood  Barbara  Trunz.  Barbara 
had  recently  tried  out  for  the  lead  In  a  school 
play,  and  the  result  would  be  announced 
tliis  afternoon.  With  butterflies  In  her  stom- 
ach, she  had  managed  only  a  glass  of  orange 
Juice  for  breakfast.  Her  mother,  a  former 
televi-ion  actress,  understood  completely.  At 
the  door,  as  Barbara  lef,  she  called  so!-ly, 
"Chin  up," 

Barbara  entered  the  bus  and  walked 
toward  the  rear,  taking  an  ai?le  scat  three 
rows  from  the  back. 

One  of  the  next  to  board  was  Stephen 
Ward,  his  parents'  only  child.  Alwaj-s  a  quiet 
boy.  this  year  he  had  come  to  the  decision 
that  he  wanted  to  attend  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  some  25  miles  up  the 
Hudson  River  from  his  home.  He  competed 
letters  to  Vice  Pre.'iidcnt  Agrew  and  to  the 
two  Ne-.v  -i'ork  Senators,  asking  that  they 
consider  him  for  an  appointment.  And  he 
set  doggedly  to  work  improving  his  grades. 
He  had  been  a  borderline  sttident  in  math 
but  iTis  marks  climbed  tintil  tliis  last  semes- 
ter he  had  made  a  9'.?  average.  Boarding  the 
bus.  he  took  a  window  saa-..  on  the  right  side 
in  the  sixth  row-. 

The  Macaylo  brothers.  14 -year-old  Clif- 
ford and  18-year-old  Richard,  got  on  soon 
afterw.ird.  CliRord  found  a  .=eat  near  the 
front  while  his  older  brother  continued  down 
the  aisle  to  a  vacatit  place  next  to  W'ard. 
Stephen  liad  told  Richard  about  his  dream 
of  al-endini;  W'est  Point.  Some  of  his  friends 
might  laugh  at  such  an  ambition,  but  not 
Richard,  who  w-as  himself  an  outstanding 
s'udent.  Now  as  the  Macaylo  boy  Joined 
him,  Stephen  began  to  rela'e  his  misadven- 
ture of  the  night  before  when  he  had  been 
"shot  dead"  during  the  anibulance  corp's 
disaster  rehearsal. 

Coming  aboard  at  the  next  stop  w-ere  the 
Mautcrer  brothers — IG-year-old  David  and 
14-ycnr-o;d  Robert,  David  sat  near  the  front, 
but  his  young  brother  walked  back  tint  11  he 
found  a  .seat  in  the  middle  of  the  bus.  Just 
in  front  of  Steplien  Ward  and  Richard  Jla- 
caylo,  and  across  from  one  of  his  heroes, 
James  McGulntiess.  "Muggsy"  McGuinness 
played  varsity  football,  lacrosse  and  hockey. 
A  stocky  boy,  he  was  not  a  natural  athlete, 
but  few-  w-ere  so  dedicated.  "Muggsy  looks  like 
a  walking  fircpluir."  commented  one  of  his 
coache.'?.  "But  he  gives  out  100  percent." 

When  Teresa  McNeely  climbed  aboard,  she 
w-alkcd  toward  the  rear  cf  the  bus,  where 
she  stood  next  to  Barbara  Trunz.  She  wanted 
to  talk  to  her  friend — but  also  she  w-anted 
to  display  a  new  pair  of  slacks  she  was 
wearing. 

Tere  as  mother  and  stepfather,  Alice  and 
Tom  Martin,  were  old-fashioned  in  their 
ideas  about  dre,-s  and.  in  spite  of  Teresa's 
protests,  did  not  approve  o.'  Jeans  or  slacks 
for  school  wear  except  in  bad  weather.  Alice 
Martin  was  a  nurse,  a  member  of  the  IV 
( ir.traven(iU<;)  st.iff  at  nearby  Nyack  H.-s- 
pital.  and  this  morning  as  she  was  getting 
ready  to  go  to  work,  she  caught  a  glinip^™ 
of  Teresa  pas-ing  her  hall  dorr,  clad  in  slacks. 
She  opened  her  mouth  to  call  lier  daughter 
back,  but  a  glance  at  the  clock  told  her 
that  to  do  so  wor.ld  make  the  girl  miss  her 
bcs.  She  v.eighcd  the  priorities  of  time  and 
duty— and  did  nothing,  resolving  only  to 
Ejieak   to   Teresa   about    it   later. 

Driver  Larkin  worked  his  w-ay  through 
Valley  Cottage,  harvesting  cliildren.  until 
the  bus  was  full  to  overflowing.  In  all  it 
contained  48  passengers:  31  boys  and  17  girls. 
seven  of  them  standees. 

They  started  down  Gilchrest  Road  on  the 
final  IcL'  to  Ny;;ck  High  School.  Normally  the 
bus  did  not  come  this  way.  but  construction 
w-ork  on  a  new-  sewer  s;, -icm  had  forced  a 
detour   In    recent   days.   The    road    here    de- 


scended gently  to  the  tracks  of  the  Penn 
Central  railroad.  There  was  no  gate,  r.o 
watchman,  no  electric  warning  lights  or  bell, 
only  a  round  sign  with  the  traditional  X 
and  RR,  and  above  it  an  octagcnal  t:z:i 
bearing  the  word  STOP.  South  of  the  crossing 
a  s-and  of  tree.s  partially  blocked  the  view, 
but  ori  this  March  day  the  trees  were  leafless. 
Through  the  bare  branches,  several  of  the 
students  saw  a  tram  coming. 

A    BANSHEE    HOWL 

rr\-x  Ce.n-tral  train  No.  2653  hnd  been 
made  up  in  the  Wechawke'\  N.J  ,  mari^hal- 
Ing  yards  the  night  before.  'Ihere  -j.-ere  throe 
pi.ii'.t  dicsel  locomotives  and  73  freight  cars 
The  train  crew  arrived  at  5  a  m.,  performed 
routine  checks  of  the  brakes,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  North  Bergen,  where  thev  picked 
up  ten  addit'or.nl  freight  cars. 

The  run  northward  was  uneventful  until 
they  arri\fd  at  control  point  22  In  We^t 
Nya'k.  Here  they  discovered  a  signal  mal- 
function: the  light  kept  turning  from,  yel- 
low to  green  to  yellow.  The  train  stopped  a:: d 
encineer  Charles  Carpenter  radioteiephoned 
Ne-.v  -york  to  report  the  condition.  The  dis- 
patcher assured  him  the  track  ahead  was 
cleir  and  told  him  to  pro"ced.  On  an  tip- 
grade,  the  three  diesels  strained  and  thun- 
dered to  pick  vip  the  speed  lost  bv  the  s'rip. 
At  a  po-nt  lust  south  of  Coiif  ci-s,"  the  train, 
all  4000  tons  of  n,  T.as  moving  at  25  m  p  h. 

At  7:54  the  lend  engine  came  atjreast  of 
a  whistling  post,  which  meant  that  a  road 
crossing  lay  1500  feet  ahead  and  procedure 
I4-L  was  in  force.  Under  this  regulation,  the 
engineer  sounds  tw-o  long  blasts.'a  short  and 
another  k.ng  on  the  horn.  The  warning 
was  made. 

Just  beyond  the  whistlins  post  the  tracks 
curve  to  the  left,  and  as  the  train  rounded 
the  bend  the  three  men  in  the  cab — engi- 
r.eer  Carpenter,  fireman  George  Gray  and 
brakeman  John  Carey— had  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  Gilchrest  Road  crossing.  Visibil- 
ity was  good.  The  track  ahead  was  siraight 
and  clear. 

Fireman  Gray,  seated  on  the  left  side  of 
the  cab,  sav.-  a  distant  flash  of  yellow— tlte 
bus.  It  was  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
railroad  crossing,  plenty  of  space  in  whi'  h 
to  halt.  Still.  Gray  was  worried.  He  alwa.s 
felt  uneasy  when  school  bu.scs  approached 
thj  tracks  on  which  his  train  was  riding. 

All  of  the  men  in  the  cab  of  the  tram  had 
new  spotted  the  bus  and  all  had  their  e\es 
fixed  on  it.  expecting  it  to  slow-  at  aiiy 
moment.  Seconds  passed  and  each  man 
tensed  his  right-leg  muscles,  as  if  his  oww 
foot  was  riding  that  distant  brake  pedal 
Opposite  the  approaching  bus.  on  the  other 
side  of  the  crossing,  a  garbage  truck,  dri.eu 
bv  William  Muccio,  had  hrUted.  MuclIo.  too. 
watched  transfixed  as  the  bus  descended  the 
hill.  Then  instinctively  he  bro-ui-h.t  his  fist 
down  on  the  horn.  The  ho-.vl  was  joined  by  a 
br.nslice  cry  from  the  train. 

In  the  caboose,  conductor  Joseph  Libert- 
tucii  kept  a  routine  watch  on  the  long  luie 
of  swaying  freight  cars  stretching  ahead  and. 
one  by  one.  disappearing  behind  the  stand  o: 
trees  to  the  left.  Suddenly  the  radio  speaker 
ciii-.c  alive,  and  he  heard  engineer  Ca,rpcn- 
tcrs  frantic  voice  from  the  cab  far  a.hcad  cry 
out  the  warning  of  disaster:  "Mardav!  Mav- 
day!-  "      ■ 

At  that  moment  the  train  was  'dumped.  " 
as  the  engineer  pulled  the  einergency  brake 
that  locked  the  wheels.  There  was  a  scream 
of  metal,  then  a  clatter  as  the  strungout 
train  began  to  contract.  But  the  momentum 
of  40U0  tons  could  not  be  stopped  at  once, 
and  the  great  dicsel  engine  thundered  into 
the  ci-o.sMng. 

Fireman  Gray,  hypnotized  with  horror, 
watched  the  hurtling  bus  enter  the  crossing 
at  the  same  moment.  Forever  etched  on  his 
niind-s  eye  is  a  row  of  faces  framed  in  the 
bus   windows— some   with   mouths   open    In 
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silent  screams,  others  with  hands  extended 
In  pitiful  hope  of  fending  off  the  ir.> jn -ter 
now  upon  them. 

"don't  PANIC!  DON'T  P.\NU  .'  ' 

The  engine  caught  th.e  bus  just  behind  its 
Center  point  with  the  force  nnd  the  sciunci 
of  a  bomb  explodinj:.  Like  a  ginnt  blide.  tlie 
locomotive  Jaggedly  sheared  otf  tlie  rear  half 
of  the  bus  and  flipped  ft  onto  its  top  near 
the  crossing,  spillmg  passent;crs  and  .seats 
u\  the  roadway.  The  rest  of  ihe  bus-  from 
row  6  forward — caved  in  under  the  impact 
and  wrapped  itself,  a,,  ihoiiyii  made  of  flimsy 
fi>il,  around  the  en-uie's  blunt  nose.  Tlieii. 
ripping  and  criunphng.  tlie  tangled  miiss  r>; 
steel  scieeched  1000  feet  fariher  down  the 
track,  the  dic.-^el's  front  still  firmly  encased  in 
the  bus 

Alonsr  the  entire  1000  feet,  broken  bodies 
covered  the  right-of-.vay.  A  sirance  snow 
biorm  ni'.ed  ilie  air— thousands  of' bits  of 
paper,  torn  from  texts  and  notebooks  home- 
work t!;at  would  never  receive  a  grade — and 
nettled  slowly  over  the  bodies.  At  last  the 
tr.  :n  h.nltcd  and  iliere  was  silence. 

In  tlie  kitchen  wir.dow  overlooking  ttiis 
^^ent•  were  the  wluiened  faces  of  Joan  Fif^- 
terald,  ten-year-tld  John  and  six-year-oUl 
Eileen  Joan  had  her  arms  around  her  chil- 
dren, bill  there  ...is  no  protectiim  tliem  from 
tins  sight. 

"The  bus  didn't  stop."  Juhn  kei)t  repcTt- 
uig.  "The  bus  didn't  stop." 

The  disaster  rehearsal  Jo;mi  liatl  co-idttc'ed 
the  night  before  seemed  to  have  little  rola- 
iiwu^hip  to  ihe  reality  ao.v  before  lior  The 
iuoul.i::es  on  lier  drainboard  had  pruduced 
no  stu'h  feeling.-,  of  helpless:. e-.s  and  out- 
rage as  no.v  flooded  thri>u'_,h  her  How  i-uld 
^uch  a  thing  happen? 

•She  grabbed  a  phone  and  dialed  Uie  p(.lice 
'•.•\  'rain  has  hii  a  scliool  Ijtis  on  Gilehre-t 
Road' "  she  yelled  into  the  receiver.  'We'll 
need  tiinbulances.  a  Im  of  them.  .\uA  a  fire 
ccimpany.' 

Then  she  threw  on  a  topcoat,  gr.ibbed  a 
bai;  of  first-aid  eqtnpment  and  dashed  out 
of  the  house.  Slie  felt  as  if  lead  weights  were 
attached  to  her  feet.  Slie  was  running  as  fast 
.IS  .-he  could,  yet  her  progress  seemed  to  be 
nio.isured  in  inches. 

At  last  she  arrived  at  the  crossing,  where 
,the  rear  half  of  the  bus  lav.  There  had  been 
21  children  in  this  half  and.  of  that  number, 
two  were  on  their  feet.  .A  boy  and  a  girl  walk- 
ed in  tight  little  circles,  around  and  around. 
their  faces  totally  void  of  expression 

"Sit  dowti."  Joan  said  to  them  ■  Sit  on 
tiie  ground  and  don't  move  until  I  can  get 
to  you!  "  The  youngsters  obeyed. 

Her  problem  wa-,  one  of  priorities.  Which 
child  demanded  immedi.ite  attention  and 
which  could  I)e  safely  postponed?  She  came 
upon  a  boy  who  had  been  thrown  from  the 
bus  with  such  velocity  that  his  head  was 
half-buried  m  the  ground.  She  knelt  and 
clawed  the  dirt  away  from  his  face  so  that 
he  migiii  breathe  more  easily.  She  felt  for 
the  p'.ilse  In  his  neck,  and  found  it  strong. 
He  ct.uld  wtiit. 

Sprawled  nearbj-  was  the  still  form  of  a 
boy  whose  leg  had  been  severed  below  the 
f-.uee.  She  scrambled  to  him.  W'hen  she 
reached  his  side  she  discovered  that,  though 
the  leg  was  grotesquely  twisted  back,  with 
jagged  end.->  of  broken  bone  expo.^ed.  the  foot 
and  ankle  were  still  attached  by  some  calf 
muscles  and  tendons  She  applied  a  tourni- 
<p.-el    to   stop   his   blood   from   draining  out. 

As  ;he  moved  among  the  children,  Joan 
had  the  impre;:sion  she  was  watching  a 
poorly-put-togeiher  movie  in  which  dis- 
jointed scenes  fla  hcd  briefly  on  the  screen. 
Suddenly  a  policeman  appeared  between  two 
of  the  freight  cars.  When  he  saw  the  carnage, 
his  face  drained  of  color.  Hoarsely  ho  shouted 
to  no  one  in  particular,  "Don't  panic!  Don't 
panic!" 

WilU.im  Murcio,  who.,e  garbaite  truck  hat! 
■  topped  for  the  train,  appeared  beside  Joan, 


tears  streaming  down  his  face.  "What  can 
I  do?  "  he  begged.  "VVhat  can  I  do?  " 

Next  she  saw  two  men  wearing  business 
suits  running  toward  her.  "Cover  some  of  the 
children  with  your  coats!"  she  shouted  at 
them.  Instantly,  they  obeyed.  About  this  time 
her  husband  arrived.  The  three  men  worked 
along  with  Joan. 

Sirens  could  be  heard  now  as  several  am- 
bulances came  up  Gilchrest  Road  from  the 
e.ist  am!  halted  b>  the  train.  Maggie  Kuehne. 
a  volunteer  with  the  Nyack  Community  Am- 
bulance Corp.s,  climbed  between  the  frciglit 
cars  as  the  policeman  liad  done  and  jumped 
fi'i..m  the  railroad  coupling  to  the  ground, 
Vith  her  arms  full  of  r>rst-aid  equipment, 
she  latidcd  awkwardly  and  grimaced  with 
pain.  She  slraightcned  at  once  and  ran  to 
the  nearest  child.  As  she  would  discover  later. 
she  had  dislocated  a  vertebra  in  her  neck. 
Though  in  great  pain,  she  continued  work- 
ing  over   the   children. 

Between  the  flashing  .scenes,  Joan  Fitz- 
gerald moved  from  child  to  child,  letting  her 
hands  bandage  and  splint  automatically,  as 
if  by  reflex.  Two  of  the  children  were  known 
to  her  but  if  she  saw  them,  she  didn't  recog- 
i.i -o  tjiem — her  senses  retreated  from  the 
horror  of  the  scene.  Nearby  lay  the  crumpled 
body  of  Stephen  Ward,  the  boy  on  whom 
.she  had  pasted  the  bullet-wound  moulage 
the  night  before,  the  boy  whom  she  liad 
joki.igly  pronounced  dead.  He  was  still  alive, 
but   hia  pulse  was   thin  and  weak. 

"rHia    IIFLLISH    DAY" 

.\-  Dr  Saul  Freedman.  chief  of  the  Nyack 
Ho'.pital  Medical  Emergency  Service,  pulled 
into  his  parking  space,  a  nurse  came  run- 
luni,'  out  with  news  of  the  accident.  "Get 
.Iiirtv  and  Lillian  and  come  with  me,"  Freed- 
man directed. 

Wuh  three  nur.ses  nnd  first-aid  equipment 
m  his  car.  he  headed  for  Gllchrest  Road,  ar- 
riving at  8: 15.  Dr.  Freedman  had  been  a 
cipt.iin  in  l\\c  Navy's  medical  corps  during 
World  War  II.  bia  the  thousands  of  battle 
ca-.ualties  ho  had  seen  did  not  affect  him 
qinre  the  way  these  children  did. 

'I've  seen  brave-y  in  battle."  he  said  later, 
"but  none  more  than  here.  There  was  no 
crying  or  wailing.  Cluldren  with  smashed 
pelvi.sps.  all  bttt  severed  limbs,  lacerated 
lacci.  torn  .abdomens,  concussions,  broken 
backs— thev  all  waited  with  stoic  patience 
until  we  could  get  to  them." 

One  girl.  Mary  Jane  Li  Puma,  had  been 
sitting  in  the  .sixth  row  of  the  bus,  opposite 
tlie  p.iint  of  impact.  "She  had  a  partial  am- 
putation of  one  leg  below  the  knee.  "  Dr 
Freedman  recalls,  "and  she  was  covered  with 
blood  from  lacerations.  Yet  when  I  knelt 
beside  her  she  managed  to  say,  'I'm  all 
ritrlu   P!ea.se  take  care  of  my  friend.'  " 

.M.so  on  the  scene  was  Dr.  Frederick 
Ztigibe.  the  Rockland  County  medical  exam- 
iner. In  his  Job  he  has  seen  cotuUless  ac- 
cidents, yet  what  he  found  here  shook  him. 
He  remarked,  "I  have  seven  children  of  my 
own,  and  it  was  as  if  they  were  sprawled 
there  beside  the  tracks.  It  was  difficult  not 
to  weep." 

After  tlie  Congers  ambulance  arrived  and 
-he  iiad  done  as  mtich  as  slie  could  for  the 
children  on  that  .side  of  the  track.s.  Joan 
Fu/r'erald  walked  to  the  front  of  the  train. 
where  the  forward  half  of  the  bus  was  still 
impaled  on  the  engine.  In  the  driver's  seat 
.^at  Joseph  Larkiii.  intermittently  incoher- 
ent and  as  yet  unattended.  From  time  to 
time  he  would  ask.  Was  anybody  hurt?"  No 
one  answered  him. 

It  was  determined  that  Larkin  had  a 
-spmal  injury  and  a  "spine  board"  was  or- 
dered brought  from  one  of  the  ambulances. 
H;s  limp  body  was  handed  down  fr.nn  the 
wreckage,  strapped  to  the  spine  board  and 
taken  to  a  wailing  ambulance. 

Now  came  a  new  horror.  Between  the  flat- 
tened bus  and  the  diesel  locomotive,  the 
re^^ciiers  discovered  the  body  of  a  boy.  The 


mystery  of  hew.  in  thit  second  of  impact,  he 
are  internal  injuries,"  he  said.  "We'll  send 
drjpped  bcticren  bus  and  train  would  never 
be  solved.  An  ambulance  corp.,man  climbed 
up  on  the  wreckage  and  worked  his  wav 
c!     e  enough  to  touch  the  boy. 

"He's  alive.  He's  ali\e"  he  shouted  back. 

What  could  be  done?  It  was  beyond  the 
sirenp.th  of  the  men  to  .separ.\te  the  wedded 
medals  of  bus  and  locomotive,  and  an  acet- 
ylene torch  would  ignite  spilled  gasoline. 
Miraculously,  a  tractor  backhoe  now  ap- 
peared. A  steel  cable  was  swiftly  linked  to  the 
l>'jay  of  the  bus,  and  the  tractor  growled  and 
backed  oil,  tightening  ilie  cable.  The  t,', isled 
steel  of  the  bus  groaned,  trembled  and,  with 
a  metallic  cry,  came  loose.  Rescuers  stepped 
into  the  widening  gap— and  f.iund  not  one 
boy  but  two!  Gontly  they  were  lifted  down, 
placed  in  ambulances  :irA  ri'-hed  i:>  tlie  hos- 
pi'.!l.  Both  survived. 

By  9:15,  the  last  of  the  living  had  been 
removed.  There  were,  howe-.er,  two  bodies 
beneath  the  train.  That  was  how  deaiii  had 
come  lor  Jame^  McGuinness.  the  star  ath- 
lete, and  Richard  Macaylo,  the  star  student. 
They  wore  remoied  by  Dr.  Zugibe  and  his 
a-sislant.  and  taken  av.ay  for  autopsies.  A 
third  boy.  Robert  Mauterer.  was  dead  on  ar- 
rival at  the  hospital.  Tlnce  fatalities  thus 
l.ir. 

Tiieir  jobs  d^ne  for  the  moment.  Dr,  Zu- 
gibs  :iad  Jonn  Fiti:geraUl  accepted  nii;t;s  of 
coffee  brought  by  neighbors.  The  doctor 
studied  Joan  for  a  moment,  then  said.  "How 
do  you  feel  about  the  bus  driver?  I  noticed 
that  you  backed  off  when  he  was  taken 
a'xvay." 

"I  couldn't  brill;-  myself  to  help  him," 
Joan  coiifes.-ed.  "I'm  ashamed  of  my.self,  but 
there  it  is." 

"Try  to  look  at  it  this  way."  Zugibe  ad- 
vhsed.  "He's  a  man  who  made  a  terrible  mis- 
take, but  he  will  punish  him-elf  more  than 
you  ever  can.  He'll  live  with  this  hellish  dav 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  So  will  his  wife  and 
children."  This  dialogue,  in  essence,  would  be 
repeated  many  times  by  many  people  in  ihe 
days  ahead. 

BOY  A  AND  Oim,  B 

Stunned  by  the  calamity.  Nyack  .md  its 
neighboring  towns  of  Congers'  and  V.illey 
Cottage  reacted  swiftly,  drawing  togethei-, 
po<jling  resources  to  meet  the  common  crisis. 

At  8:02  a.m..  at  the  Nyack  Hospital,  the 
Disaster  Plan  was  put  into  effect,  the  first 
time  it  had  been  used  for  an  accident  of  this 
magnitude.  All  department  heads  were  no- 
tified, from  the  director  of  pathology  to  the 
maintenance  and  food  .services.  All  off-duty 
nurses  were  summoned,  with  especial  em- 
phasis on  emergency  and  iiuensive-c:ire  per- 
sonnel, 

A  small  community  hospital  such  as  Ny- 
ack's  depends  heavily  on  non-paid  volun- 
teers. The  director  of  this  department  was 
soon  on  the  telephone  summoning  her  Pink 
Ladies  (adults)  and  Candy  Stripers  (teen- 
agers) to  augment  the  staff  of  35  that  would 
normally  report   for  duty. 

There  was  one  enormous  piece  of  good  for- 
tune: a  new  six-story  wing  had  ju.-,t  been 
completed.  It  added  140  new  beds  and 
brought  the  total  of  operating  rooms  to  nine. 
One  of  these  was  now  in  use,  but  all  other 
surgery  was  canceled. 

Chief  surgeon  Dr.  Herbert  Sperling  lieard 
the  first  news  bulletin  of  the  crash  on  his 
car  radio.  He  drove  immediately  to  the  hos- 
puitl  and  gave  instructions  to' summon  all 
physicians  in  all  specialties:  cardiology,  gas- 
troenterology, hematology,  neurosurgery,  or- 
thopedics, aifesthesiology  and  plastic  surgery. 
He  canceled  ail  regularly  scheduled  surgery. 
Meanwhile,  the  director  of  radiology  ordered 
the  cancellation  of  all  scheduled  work  in  the 
eight  X-ray  rooms. 

At  8:30.  the  first  of  the  injured  students 
arrived  at  the  hospital.  As  each  was  admit- 
ted, he  received  a  tetanus  shot,  and  an  in- 
travenous nurse  drew  a  blood  sample  in  case 
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a  transfusion  ■would  be  needed.  Then  Dr. 
Sperling  made  preliminary  diagnoses  before 
sending  the  child  to  radiology  for  X  rays  or, 
In  extreme  cases,  direct  to  surgery. 

When  the  first  child  arrived,  however,  a 
problem  of  identification  developed.  Few  car- 
ried wallets  or  purses,  and  those  who  did  had 
lost  them  In  the  maelstrom  of  the  collision. 
Moreover,  most  were  unconscious  or  so  dis- 
oriented that  they  could  not  answer  ques- 
tions. Who  were  they? 

They  were  Identified,  for  the  time  being, 
by  marking  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  their 
foreheads,  and  all  the  medical  records  that 
accompanied  them  through  the  hospital  car- 
ried the  anonymous  A,  B,  C  label,  until  par- 
ents or  schoolmates  or  someone  could  give 
them  back  their  true  names. 

By  8:45  there  was  a  continuous  caravan 
of  surgical  carts  bringing  young  patients 
down  from  emergency  to  tlie  radiological  de- 
partment, where  eiglit  technicians  and  four 
radiologists,  many  of  them  not  scheduled  for 
■work  that  day.  were  on  duty.  A  Genera!  Elec- 
tric teclmician  who  had  Just  completed  the 
Installation  of  one  of  the  machines  stayed 
on  to  assist  in  the  darkroom. 

As  each  X-ray  film  was  expos'^d.  it  was 
rushed  off  for  immediate  development.  Seated 
in  the  viewing  room  all  that  morning  and 
reading  the  films  was  Dr.  Frank  Dain.  who 
noted  each  diagnosis — "loss  of  teeth  .  .  . 
fractured  nasal  bones  .  .  .  partial  amputation 
left  leg  below  knee  .  .  .  compression  of  V-S-Otli 
thoracic  vertebrae  .  .  .  fractured  skull.  .  .  ." 
Dain  attached  each  written  diagnosis  to  the 
film  and  stuck  both  on  the  corridor  wall  with 
f-urgical  tape.  From  there  tliey  were  taken  by 
an  operating-room  nurse  into  surgery,  where 
they  were  matched  with  the  letters  drawn  on 
the  foreheads  of  the  still  figures  stretched 
out  on  the  operating  tables. 

At  the  switchboard.  Marge  Krnpinskl 
watched  the  incoming  lines  light  up  as  doc- 
tors and  nurses  throughout  tlie  area  called 
to  offer  their  services.  Then  came  ordinary 
citizens  volunteering  help.  "I'm  a  grand- 
mother." said  one,  "and  an  experienced  baby- 
Bitter.  Perhaps  I  could  help  some  family 
that  has  small  children  at  home."  A  house- 
v,-ife  called,  oflering  to  make  beds  or  to  "push 
stretchers." 

The  New  York  press  called  again  and  again 
with  Increasing  impatience.  Wlien  told  that 
the  names  of  the  dead  and  Injured  were  not 
yet   known,  they  did  not  believe  it. 

Most  difficult  were  the  calls  from  frantic 
parents.  One  father  called  long-distance  from 
Maryland  wanting  to  know  if  his  son  had 
been  on  the  bus.  Marge  Krupinski  put  his  call 
on  hold  for  20  minutes  while  she  ran  through 
the  offices  and  corridors  searching  for  some- 
one who  might  know  the  answer.  At  last  she 
was  able  to  report  l)ack  to  the  father:  his 
f-on  had  been  on  tlie  bus  ami  was  injured.  The 
father    took    the   next    plane   home. 

Telephone  operator  Fay  Smith  had  a  spe- 
cial relationship  witli  the  McGuinness  fam- 
ily. One  evening  a  year  ago.  Fay's  older 
daughter  had  gone  for  an  auto  ride  with  her 
best  friend.  Carol  McGuinness.  atid  there 
had  been  an  accident.  Fay's  dauglitcr  died. 
The  two  families,  brought  together  by  their 
mutual  pain,  had  remained  close  ever  since. 
Now,  Jim  McGuinness's  familiar  voice 
came  on  the  lino  asking  Fay  if  there  was  any 
news  about  \oung  Jimmy.  "No  news  has 
come  up  yet,  Jim.  I'll  call  you  back  the 
minute  I  hear  anything."  Tliirty  minutes 
later  Jimmy's  motlier  called:  "Fay.  this  is 
Peggy.  I'm  sorry  to  botlier  you  again.  .  .  ." 
Her  voice  trailed  off. 

By  now  the  phone  company  had  sent  a 
chief  operator  to  relieve  the  stall,  a  super- 
visor to  handle  any  unforeseen  problems,  and 
a  repair  man  to  stand  by  in  case  there  were 
mechanical  diflicultics.  (Tlio  phono  comjiany 
was  also  installing  eight  direct-dial  tele- 
phones for  the  free  and  unlimited  use  of 
parents)     Fay     left     the     .switclibo.-^ril     and 


sought  out  a  doctor.  "Put  on  a  surgical  gown 
and  go  through  the  operating  rooms,"  he 
said.  "Maybe  you  can  identify  him." 

Wearing  one  of  the  wrinkled  green  gar- 
ments. Pay  began  a  tour  of  the  hospital, 
peering  down  into  face  after  face  as  she 
repeated.  "Jimmy  McGuinness.  .  .  .  Has  any- 
one seen  Jimmy  McGuinness?"  It  became  a 
prayer,  but  it  brought  no  response.  Jimmy 
McGuinness  was  not  in  the  hospital.  There 
was  only  one  other  place  he  could  be — the 
n^-oi-gue. 

"IT    WAS    AWF1I.,    M\MA" 

ToM  M.\r.T:N.  Teresa  McNeely's  stepfather, 
owns  a  real-estate-appraisal  firm  and  was 
working  on  a  project  for  a  Rockland  County 
p.irk.  A:  8.05.  at  his  desk,  he  heard  the  alarm 
summoning  volunteer  firemen.  He  paused, 
pencil  poised.  He  was  a  volunteer  but  was 
not  required  to  answer  all  calls,  and  the  park 
Job  was  important.  He  decided  not  to  re- 
spond, but  even  as  he  made  the  decision  tiie 
pencil  fell  from  his  fingers  ar.d  he  found 
himself  running. 

At  the  tire  station  a  lieutenant  was  direct- 
ing volunteers  who  were  loading  all  stretcli- 
frs  available  onto  the  equipment  truck. 
"What  happened.''  Tom  asked. 

"Train  hit  a  school  bus."  cam.e  the  reply. 
"Bodies  all  over  the  place.  Gilchrest  Road." 

Tiiat  was  the  route  taken  by  Teresa's  bus! 
The  truck  roared  down  the  iiltrhway  while 
Tom  clung  desperately  to  the  handrail.  It 
was  the  wildest  ride  he  had  ever  experienced. 
Long  before  they  rear-heri  the  accident,  they 
found  t!ie  hie-liwav  choked  witli  traffic,  so 
they  turned  off  the  road  and  Jolted  down  the 
railroad  right -of-wav. 

Tom  saw  a  chaotic  scene — 14  emergency 
vehicles  from  thi-ee  fire  compa-iios  ar.d  six 
ambulanre  corps  were  ah'endv  tiiere.  parked 
helterskelter  on  the  tracks  and  the  roads 
and  in  fields.  Bodies  of  children  were  being 
pulled  from  the  wreckaee.  treated  on  tlie 
prounds.  or  loaded  into  the  ambulances.  He 
saw  a  nurse  at  work  in  a  blood-drenehed  uni- 
form . 

Within  seeonds  he  wa.s  propelled  into  the 
scene.  He  dL-tributed  stretcher^-,  iielpert  un- 
load portalilo  generators  that  could  produce 
power   for   metal-cutting   tools. 

Teresa  was  in  the  back  of  lils  mind,  but 
he  could  not  abandon  nis  Jolj  to  search  for 
her.  Once,  when  he  almost  stumbled  over 
the  face-down  of  a  girl,  his  heart  rose 
into  his  throat.  But  It  was  not  Teresa.  He 
began  to  tell  himself  that  Teresa  had  not 
been  on  this  bus— and  ".le  repeated  it.  over 
and  over,  until  it  became  a  litany. 

Wlien  Teresa's  mother  arrived  at  her  de^k 
at  tlie  hospital,  she  found  a  hastily  .scribbed 
note:  "Alice,  go  to  the  emergency  room." 
She  hung  up  her  coat  and  walked  bri.skly  to 
the  roar  of  the  building. 

On  the  way  another  nurse  told  her  al>out 
the  bus  crash.  .Alice  felt  a  flicker  of  fear,  hut 
.<;he  banished  it.  Coming  to  work,  .she  had 
followed  the  regular  route  taken  by  Teresa's 
bus.  and  had  seen  no  accident.  Sh.e  did  mt 
know  that  the  bus  had  taken  a  detour.  She 
walked  faster,  in  spite  of  lierself.  As  slie 
came  down  the  corridor  leading  to  the  omrr- 
gency  room,  slie  saw  a  long  row  of  empty 
stretchers,  ready  for  use.  Not  in  the  three 
years  that  she  had  worked  here  h.td  s!ie  i^^rw 
such  extensive  preparations. 

Through  the  door  from  the  eniergency 
room  came  a  s'retcher  containing  a  small, 
still  figure,  clad  in  slacks.  Alice  began  to  run. 

"Teresa!"  her  mother  called.  "Oh,  my  G>  d, 
Teresa;" 

Three  members  of  the  ambulance  crew 
were  clustered  alrtuit  tlie  stretcher,  but  Alice 
.swept  them  a.side  and  leaned  over  her  child. 
Gravel  was  embedded  in  her  lacerated  face 
and  sc.ilp.  Her  eyes  opened  brieHy,  and  a 
v.hisper  came  from  blood-caked  lips: 
"Mama." 

"It's  all  nglit    baby.  It's  all  right." 

Dr  .Sperling  examined  Teresa,  then  put  his 


arm  around  Alice's  shoulders  "I  dc-bt  tiicre 
are  internal  injuries,"  he  saia.  "Well  send 
her  to  X  ray  at  once.  Would  you  like  to  go 
along?" 

Alice  shepherded  her  daughter  through  the 
X-ray  rooms,  then  upstairs  where  she  super- 
vised her  transfer  to  a  bed 

"It  was  awful.  Mama,  awful.  The  train 
came  right  down  on  us.  "  Teresa  began  to 
tremble. 

"Hush,  darling    Try  to  go  to  sleep." 

The  sedatives  were  beginning  to  work  and 
the  young  girl  said  drowsily,  "I'm  all  right. 
Mama.  Go  help  the  others." 

Alice  Martin  kissed  her  daughter  tenderly 
on  the  forehead  and  left  the  room  Slie  was 
more  fortunate  than  the  other  parents.  She 
had  work  to  do. 

AN    INTIMACY  Of   FFAR 

By  8:45  the  hospital's  main  lobby  \vas 
teeming  with  people  Tlie  emergency  plan 
had  not  foreseen  an  invasion  of  close  to  100 
dlstrauitht  parents,  grandparents,  brothers 
and  sisters.  Although  kept  off  the  surgical 
and  recovery  floors,  they  could  not  be  told 
to  go  home:  they  had  a  right  to  be  as  near 
their  children  as  possible. 

To  cle,\r  the  congestion,  hospital  adminis- 
trator Russell  Drumm  moved  them  to  a  large 
meeting  room  on  the  ground  floor  near  the 
siafi  cafeteria,  and  arran:-;cd  to  ha\e  them 
supplied  with  coflee  and  sandwiches  round- 
the-clock.  Ordinarily  xised  for  conferences, 
the  room  was  furnished  with  cliair  and 
tables,  but  it  was  secluded  from  tiie  bustle 
of  the  lobby  and  main  halls.  Here  the  parents 
liuddled  together  in  the  new  iiuimacv  of 
le.ar. 

Nyack  priests,  ministers  and  raljbis  arrived 
to  offer  support  and  comfort.  Father  Donald 
Wholan  of  St.  Ann's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  teen  at  breakfast  in  the  rectory  when 
ft  call  came  from  the  hospital  switchboard 
Living  but  five  blocks  away,  he  was  m  the 
emergency  room  when  the  first  of  the  in- 
jured arrived.  To  those  he  knew  were  Catho- 
lic, he  gave  last  rites.  To  tlie  others,  lie  ga\c 
conditional  last  rites.  Then,  after  the  last 
diild  had  passed  through  the  emergency 
room,  he  went  to  the  meeting  room  to  Join 
Uie  parents. 

F(  r  the  rest  of  that  morning  he  was  the 
parents'  emissary  to  the  upper  floors  As  tlie 
children  were  slowly  being  identified,  it  was 
iLsuallv  Father  Whelan  who  brought  the 
Iiew5.  When  a  child  left  surgery.  Father 
Whelan  appeared  nt  the  doctor's  elbow  to 
beg  information  for  the  parents.  He  is  a  soft- 
ppoken.  enduring  sort  of  man  When  ifie  ne.vf 
he  brouiiht  was  bad,  he  didn't  unload  the 
full  burden  of  it  on  th.e  parents,  but  shared 
the  weight  with  them. 

Eafh  time  lie  entered  the  meeting  ro  m. 
nil  talk  stopped  and  the  pareiits  looked  at 
him  wnh  pleading  eyes.  Many  thought  they 
v.ould  welcome  any  news— surely  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  the  racking  suspense  of 
not  knowing  But  eacli  time  he  returned  tliey 
Elirank  within  tiiems^'lves.  protecting  their 
icnorance  and  their  hope. 

On  one  of  his  trips  the  prie-t  walked  slowly 
Ihrougli  the  crowd  to  stop,  tinaliy.  in  frviit 
cf  Jean  Moraii.  She  blanched,  and  reached 
lor  a  friend's  arm  to  steady  herself. 

"1  just  saw  Claudia,  "  the  priest  said  softly. 
"She's  ali-.e" 

"Thank  God."  Jean  Moran  whispered,  and 
let  out  a  shuddering  breath.  But  her  rein: 
lasted  only  a  moment.  "How  badly  is  she 
luirf^" 

"Some  liucrnnl  injuries.  They're  not  sure 
cf  the  extent,  but  nothing  that  can't  be  re- 
paired You  can  sec  her  for  a  few  minutes 
now  Ijcfore  she  goes  info  surgery" 

The  mother  started  for  t!ic  dcor  but  after 
a  few-  steps  slie  paused  and  looked  back.  The 
priest  gave  her  a  rea.<^,surliig  smile.  "I'll  crme 
v.ith  you.  '  he  said,  and  took  her  arm. 

There  was  bravery  and  confideratlon  in 
that  lonely  room  No  parent  asked  Fpeeia; 
attention  over  the  others   and  all  s!iarcd  ■:he 
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news,  good  titui  bad.  As  one  later  described 
It:  -When  a  neighbor  leurned  his  child  had 
only  minor  injuries,  we  all  rejoiced.  And 
when  one  was  idld  liis  child  wa.>  on  the  criti- 
cal list,  we  all  felt  the  knife  in  our  hearts. 
It  was  as  if  we  all  had  45  children  of  otir 
own.  ' 

As  news  of  the  accident  .'-pread.  parents 
from  all  over  the  district  becau  frantically 
calling  the  high  school  to  make  certain  their 
chiklreii  were  s-afc  in  class.  Teachers  at- 
tcnip-ed  to  held  regular  classes,  but  the 
constant  ii'terriiptions  were  not  conducive  to 
s'.  ndy.  And  ni  eai  li  room  one  or  more  empty 
seats  grimly  attested  to  the  accident. 

One  boy  was  s.immoiicd  to  the  front  office 
where  his  father  wailed;  he  insisted  on  meel- 
my;  hi;  son  faff  to  face  before  he  would 
btlie. e  him  safe.  Upon  seeing  llie  boy  m:- 
mjiired.  he  broke  i'.iio  tears. 

'Ihe  youth  returned  to  cla-.s.  shaken.  I 
never  taw  my  dad  cry  before."  ho  said. 

ortR.AIING    R"OM    5 

\Vif';i!i  38  niinutes  r>i  ilie  accident  ail  the 
ii  jtired  had  been  removed  from  the  scei.e. 
One  h'Hir  after  tlie  first  arrival  at  the  hos- 
p:ta'..  43  children  and  owe  adiilr.  had  been 
admitted,  examined,  and  weie  in  beds. 
radioloay  or  operaliiii;  rooms.  By  noon  some 
300  X-ray  pictures  hnd  been  taken,  at  least 
25  tra:;sliisioi;:^  of  blood  plasma  and  fibrino- 
gen ia  blood  protein  I  gi'.en.  ai.d  17  major 
surtTical    procedures   periormed. 

Pediatrician  assisted  ane.'.thesiologist.  opli- 
thalmolosist  sutured  for  orthopedist,  neuro- 
surj.eon  sutured  for  urologist,  plastic  sur- 
geon spoiiced  for  dental  surgeon.  "The  doc- 
tors were  simply  wonderful,  '  a  parent  later 
remarked.  "They  not  only  took  care  of  our 
ch.ildrer.  but  of  us.  too.  I  don't  know  e.xactly 
what  the  Hippocratic  oath  says,  but  that 
day  we  saw  it  in  action  " 

l!'.  short,  thev  did  what  had  to  be  done 
A!;d  some  lines  thev  perlormod  seeming 
nuracles. 

In  operating  roo:n  5  lay  a  s:er.dcr.  dark- 
haired  youngster  of  14  who  wore  on  his  fore- 
head the  marking  D.  Uncon.scious  from  a 
blow  on  his  head,  he  also  had  a  fracture  of 
the  right  collarbone,  a  broken  left  leg.  and 
m  many  parts  of  his  body  there  was  hemor- 
ri-.agir.g.  But  it  was  his  right  leg  that  now- 
concerned  a  team  of  surgeons  headed  by  Dr. 
Eric  Rothschild  It  was  about  to  be  a:n- 
pu'ated. 

ills  rea".  name  was  Da\  id  f'epiham  He  had 
been  sittir.g  by  the  window  in  row  7.  just 
behind  the  point  where  the  bus  was  cleft 
in  two.  In  the  right  leg.  both  major  bones 
had  breti  .-ever^d  at  mid-.;hank  between  k  lee 
and  ankle,  ard  their  jag;red  ends  protruded 
t;;r<.ut;h  the  ne.,h.  The  upper  and  lower  half 
of  the  leg  were  still  attached,  but  only  by  a 
few  tendons  and  a  lump  of  calf  nni-cle.  The 
foot  was  dead  cold,  having  had  no  circul.i- 
tion  in  it  ft^r  almost  an  hour. 

Sur'jeiins  do  not  lightly  remove  a  leg,  and 
at  some  yi'n'.l  during  the  preparations  the 
doctors  gathei-ed  around  the  operating  table 
chai:gcd  tiieir  mind'-.  There  was  still  a 
chaiice  the  leg  mizht  he  saved,  they  decided. 
So  they  found  themselves  uiuler'aKing  the 
long  and  ditlicu't  ta-i-k  of  setting  the  jagged 
bone  ends,  then  suturing  together  muscles, 
tendons,  nerves  and  arteries  This  finally 
done,  a  cast  was  put  on  the  leg  and  liie  pa- 
tient  wlieeled   to  the   inten-,ive-care   unit. 

In  days  hence,  inlcction  would  set  m.  But 
It  would  be  deteated  atid  Davids  leg  would 
be  saved. 

Sometimes  no  miracle  r<v.  earth  could  .bui- 
lice.  At  9:10  am.  I7-yeai-old  Joan  Ferrara 
lay  on  a  stieicher  in  the  coirid^r  She  was  in 
::auntatlc  shock:  pale  and  shivering,  her 
pule  rapid  aiid  thready,  her  blood  pressure 
80  20.  She  had  severe  lacerations  of  the  face, 
iit  r  cheek  was  laid  open  to  reveal  a  bloodied 
jaw  and  mi.ssing  teetli,  her  eyes  liad  been 
jolted  out  of  alignment,  causing  double  vi- 
sion. But  as  with  Boy  D.  It  was  her  right  leg 


that  gave  tlie  doctors  greatest  concern.  The 
fool  and  lower  leg  were  crushed,  the  muscles 
macerated.  This  grotesquerie  was  attached 
to  the  rest  of  the  leg  by  a  half-inch  of  flesh 
When  wheeled  into  the  operating  room  she 
was  surrounded  by  specialists.  Headed  by 
Nyack  chief  orthopedic  .surgeon  Dr  Edward 
Leahey.  the  team  included  a  neur:  surgeon. 
dental  surgeon,  plastic  surgeon,  urologist  atid 
ophtalmologlst  They  went  to  work  on  her 
broken  body,  and  in  a  .series  of  operations 
(extending  over  a  number  of  weeks)  they 
did  some  truly  miraculous  things.  Her  check 
and  jaw  were  repaired,  fiom  inside  her  mouth 
so  no  scrtrs  w-ould  show.  But  there  was  no 
saving  her  right  foot;  truly,  it  was  no  longer  a 
fo:n.  The  bit  of  connecting  flesh  was  snipped. 

THE    HEALII^G    PROCES.S 

N.va-k  and  Valley  Cottage  awoke  on  Sat- 
urday niorniug.  the  25th.  with  an  emotional 
hangover,  fueling  drugged.  Parents,  relatives 
and  frieivls.  ho.spital  staff  and  volunteers- 
all  had  bec'i  carried  through  the  first  day  by 
a  natural  response  to  the  disaster,  and  by  a 
sense  of  unreality  In  the  face  of  Its  enormity. 
On  this  bleak  dawn  the  tragedy  became  re:il. 
Richard  Macaylo.  James  IMcGuinness  and 
Ro  icrt  Mautercr  were  dead;  Joan  Ferrara  had 
lost  a  leg.  and  later  Mary  Jane  Li  Puma  wou'd 
lose  one  too.  Eight  remained  on  the  critical 
list. 

Oil  Sunday  thej-e  was  an  interfaith  me- 
morial service  in  Valley  Cottage's  All  Sainls 
Episcopal  Church.  Some  500  mourners  fijled 
the  church  and  spille  I  onto  the  lawn  outside. 
Many  were  sti'angers.  One  woman  from  New 
Jersey  exniained.  "When  I  heard  the  news  I 
thanked  God  that  my  children  were  not  in- 
volved rut  then  I  found  that  I  couldn't  turn 
asi'le.  These  boys  in  .some  way  were  a  part 
of  me.  I  hn'!  to  come  hTc." 

The  following  day.  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke 
came  from  New  York  to  conduct  a  requiem 
mass  for  the  three  dead  boys  at  St.  Paul's 
Roman  C:itholic  Church  iii  Congers.  The 
pallbearers  were  teen-age  friends  and  class- 
mates. 

That  same  Monday  morning.  1 '.-vear-oki 
Tom  Grosse  died  at  the  hospital.  He  had 
been  standing  in  the  aisle  of  the  bus  at  the 
pt.int  of  impact.  He  never  regained  consrioua- 
I  ess.  A  service  for  him  was  held  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Gcrmonds  Prc;.byteriaii 
Church.  This,  too,  was  attended  by  many 
parents  of  the  injured  and  dead,  all  members 
of  a  new  family  created  and  held  together  by 
the  bonds  of  lo.ss  and  .sorrow. 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  pain.  On  April 
12.  the  critical  list  was  again  reduced,  when 
Stephen  Ward  died. 

After  .si.\  days  in  the  ho.spital.  Joseph  Lnr- 
ki!i,  the  bus  driver,  was  to  be  dlschai-eed.  His 
safety  had  been  a  constant  concern.  Twice 
the  secuMiy  men  had  moved  him  to  keep 
the  location  of  his  room  a  secret.  Perhaps 
the  precautions  were  excessive,  but  a  number 
of  threatening  letters  addressed  to  '•Killer 
Lark  in"  had  arrived  at  Ihe  hospital. 

Even  the  floor  nurses  had  Initially  felt 
hostility  toward  Larkiii.  but  their  attituc!e 
soon  changed.  One  of  the  nurses  CNplained. 
"He  never  rang  for  help  of  any  kind.  He  had 
a  fractured  collarbone  wiih  some  displace- 
ment, and  he  must  have  been  in  pain,  but 
one  would  never  have  known  it.  Whenever  a 
nurse  entered  his  room  she  would  find  him 
staring  out  the  window,  his  face  a  mask.  He 
ans-.vered  any  question  put  to  him.  but  other- 
wise was  miue" 

On  March  M.  Larkin  was  instrttcted  to 
dress  and  remain  in  his  room  until  some- 
one came  for  lihn.  He  obeyed,  sitting  there 
staring  out  at  the  landscape  he  had  studied 
so  intently  for  six  dav  s.  Finally  the  door 
open.cd  and  a  nurse  came  in.  guiding  a  wheel- 
chair. Without  a  word  he  sat  in  it  and  was 
pushed  into  the  thronged  hall. 

The  safest,  least  conspicuous  way  to  re- 
move him  was  to  act  as  if  lie  were  an  ordi- 
nary patient  being  discharged  in  a  routine 


maimer.  Guards  had  been  placed  at  strategic 
points  along  his  route  through  the  halls,  but 
they  were  careful  to  pretend  no  interest  In 
th.e  man  wheeled  past  them. 

As  Larkin  entered  the  lobby,  several  people 
turned  to  study  him  Over  tiieir  faces  played 
the  light  of  recognition,  swiftly  dimmed  by 
un-ertalnty.  His  picture  had  appeared  in  ii 
loral  paper  but  the  photograph,  taken  at  a 
happier  time,  boro  but  fleeting  resemblance 
to  the  hr.'jgnrd  man  in  the  wheelciiair.  Larkin 
I'.^d  af'od  markedly  during  his  stay  in  the 
hospital.  He  was  :!5  when  h.e  entered;  he 
looked  45  when  he  left.  At  la=,t  he  w^as 
frough  I'-e  front  door  and  into  a  waiting 
car. 

On  Friday.  March.  31.  a  giant  two-motored 
::::r:ne  heUcopter  flew  north  from  the  U.S. 
Marine  ba.se  in  New  River.  NC.  hovered 
britny  over  the  athletic  field  of  tlie  Nyack 
High  School,  llien  with  a  fierce  beating  of  the 
a^r  settled  to  eartli.  Out  stepped  Lt.  Vladimir 
O'Ksevski.  the  pilot  Capt.  William  HoUis.  and 
14  enlisted  men  who  had  flown  here  to  donate 
blood  to  t!:o  accident  victims. 

L  eutenant  Oksevski.  a  refugee  from  Yuco- 
slavia.  had  once  lived  in  Congers.  "When  I 
heard  about  the  crash."  he  :^aid.  "I  knew  I 
had  to  do  something  to  h.elp  those  people 
froii:  my  hiomet'-.wn." 

Th.en  the  Marines  marched  acro,-s  t!:e  .street 
to  the  liojpital.  where  they  gave  their  blood 
and  visited  the  injured. 

The  desire  to  help,  to  be  a  part  of  the  heal- 
ing process,  ran  through  all  segments  of  the 
co;i:nuinity.  Children  from  the  Monsey  Jew- 
ish Center  began  canvas.^ing  door  to  cioor  to 
coUe-t  money  for  t';e  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies Nyack  and  Con  ers  high-school  students 
and  a  Catholic  Youth  Organization  group  did 
th3  same.  M'.'rc::ants  and  lor-al  government 
ofliccs  set  up  "donation  jars"  on  their  prem- 
ises. .'Vthletic  contests  were  held,  with  pro- 
ceeds going  to  the  families.  Many  .'■out  con- 
tnbutif.ni  direct  to  the  ho:-p!tal— .$3,000  ar- 
rived the  first  weekend. 

As  news  of  the  growing  fund  was  spread 
by  press  and  television,  checks  began  to 
co:v.e  in  from  all  over  ti-e  nation.  One  en- 
velope contained  a  brief  but  touching  note. 
aloiig  with  soine  crumpled  bills  Ihat^addod 
up  to  $50.  It  was  from  a  prlioner  in  a  South- 
ern jail. 

Donation--,  soon  readied  S70.000  and  the 
fund  became  an  oilicial  charity,  registering 
With  New  York  State.  An  "Instaiit  Help  Com- 
mit^ea"  was  appointed  and  authorized  to  dis- 
perse monev  to  the  parents  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  any  accident-related  bills,  in- 
cluding the  hiring  of  baby-sitters.  hou:;e- 
keepers  and  tutors.  Whatever  problems  those 
familie.,  faced,  worry  about  immediate  medi- 
cal bills  would  not  be  among  them. 

RE.VSONS    WHY 

As  the  first  shock  waves  that  swept  over 
the  country  began  to  sub^,ide,  there  arose 
.some  atigry  questions.-  How  could  such  a 
thing  hanpen.^  What  had  gone  wrong?  The 
community  had  always  believed  that  the  big 
yellow  .school  bu.ses  represented  the  safest 
pos:sibIe  transportation  for  its  children.  Yet 
the  unthinkable  had  happcneti.  Wliv? 

Out  of  the  various  liearings  atid  inquest; 
emerged  some  appalling  facts  and  fi"ur-s 
For  one  thii.g,  the  ci-os>ii;g  at  Gilchrcst  Road 
had  no  gates,  no  warning  lights,  no  belt, 
on'y  the  "RR"  and  'stop"  signs.  A  year  be- 
fore, a  petition  had  been  circulated  in  the 
neighborhood  as!:ing  tlie  railro.nd  to  insta'i 
at  least  a  flashing  light  and  bell  that  would 
be  activated  by  an  appi-oarhint;  train.  But 
nothin-r  hajipered.  The -Penn  Central  de- 
clarod  that  warning  lights  or  gatf>s  were  un- 
neeessary  on  a  "single  railroad  track  where 
trains  can  approach  from  only  one  direction 
at  a  time." 

Th.e  grim  Iruth  wa«  that,  as  of  last  sum- 
mer, there  were  2400  crossings  In  New  York 
State  without  gates  or  electrical  warning  s:g- 
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nals  of  any  kind.  The  Penn  Central  and  the 
state  are  currently  Installing  signals  at  the 
rate  of  30  a  year,  which  means  the  Job  will 
be  conipleted  by  2052. 

In  1971  in  New  York  State,  there  were  906 
school-bus  accidents,  resulting  in  eight 
deaths  and  402  Injuries,  Nationwide,  there 
were  47,000  school-bus  accidents  with  170 
dcatiis  and  5600  injuries.  Unless  drastic  steps 
are  taken,  this  toll  can  only  mount.  In  1971, 
290.000  bu.ses  carried  20  million  students  a 
day.  Each  year  .sees  another  500,000  students 
loj;cied  into  buses. 

The  big  yellow  buses  are  simply  not  as  safe 
as  they  may  appear.  While  passenger-car  de- 
sign has  been  frequently  changed  over  the 
past  few  years  in  an  effort  to  provide  more 
safety  for  the  occupants,  compara'ole  con- 
cern has  not  been  shown  for  schoolchildren. 
Equipment  failure  and  poor  design  are  con- 
tributing factors  in  many  school-bus  in- 
juries. 

I;i  January  1972.  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Education  sponsored  a  symposium 
on  Safety  in  School  Bu.ses.  to  which  many  ex- 
perts came.  It  reported:  "Tests  revealed  severe 
safety  deficiencies  in  present  passenger  seat- 
ing. School-bus  seats,  improperly  anchored, 
tend  to  rip  out  of  th;  floor  during  an  ac- 
cident. Seat  backs  are  of  ir.sufficient  height, 
causing  whipla.sh  injuries  during  a  collision 
from  the  rear,  and  severe  head  and  torso  dam- 
age occurs  when  passengers  are  flung  ahead 
In  a  frontend  collision.  Padding  of  seat  backs, 
bars  and  other  exposed  objects — long  required 
in  automobiles — is  ignored  in  school  bu.ses." 
Nor  are  the  buses  equipped  with  seal  belts. 

Part  of  the  carnage  at  Gilchrest  Road  re- 
sulted from  the  bodies  of  students  slamming 
against  seat  backs,  bars  and  stanchions. 
Many  of  the  seats  ripped  loose  from  the  floor 
to  become  deadly  flying  projectiles. 

Emergency  exits  are  all  but  u.seless  in  many 
accidents.  Consider  the  bus  that  rolls  over 
on  its  left  side.  The  front  door  and  right  win- 
dows are  high  in  the  air.  out  of  reach.  The 
rear  emergency  exit  has  a  complicated  fric- 
tion lock,  is  heavy  and  must  be  pushed  up 
against  the  force  of  gravity.  It  is  simply  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  children  to  operate  it. 
A  solution  would  be  to  place  an  emergency 
escape  hatch  in  the  roof  of  the  bus.  This  has 
not  been  done  because  there  are  no  laws  re- 
quiring it. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
has  issued  a  report  critical  of  the  structural 
defects  in  most  school  buses.  For  example,  ex- 
perts report  that  a  school  bus  is  held  together 
by  fewer  rivets  than  a  commercial  bus  of 
comparable  size.  In  crashes  the  rivets  give 
way.  exposing  sharp  sheet-metal  edges  that 
slash  children.  Such  shortcuts  in  manufac- 
turing are  explained  by  the  fact  that  auto 
makers  must  contend  with  budget-conscious 
schcx)l  boards. 

Whatever  the  structural  short-comings  of 
school  buses,  the  sad  fact  is  that  half  or  more 
of  the.se  accidents  could  have  been  prevented 
by  the  driver.  A  1972  Indiana  study  revealed 
that  in  495  accidents,  the  drivers  -were  at 
fault  in  240 — or  48  percent.  A  1972  Nebraska 
study  concluded  that  66  percent  of  that 
states  bus  accidents  could  have  been  avoid- 
ed by  alert,  healthy,  trained  drivers. 

Since  the  driver's  job  is  usually  a  part-time 
o:ie  and  pays  poorly,  most  of  the  drivers  are 
moonlighting.  Many  of  them  are  full-time 
policemen  or  firemen.  In  some  states,  men 
and  women  as  old  as  70.  with  heart  condi- 
tions, impaired  eyesight  or  partial  deafness, 
drive  school  buses.  Even  youngsters  of  17, 
statistically  a  dangerous  age  for  motorists,  are 
driving  buses. 

Obviously,  fatigue  and  the  pressure  of 
otiier  jobs  can  make  a  driver  accident- 
prone.  But  even  withotit  outside  pressures, 
there  are  plenty  of  distractions  inside  the  bus 
that  can  reduce  driver  efficiency— specifically, 
the  problem  of  discipline.  A  bus  provides  the 


only  period  of  the  school  day  when  there  is 

no  direct,  full-time  supervision  of  students 
yet  it  Is  the  mo.st  hazardous  time  of  all.  Each 
time  a  quarrel  erupts,  or  even  Innocent  horse- 
play, the  driver's  attention  Is  di.^tracted  from 
the  road.  The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Edu- 
cation symposium  recommended  providing 
trained  driver's  assistants  "to  safely  cross 
these  young  children  as  they  load  and  un- 
load the  bus,  conduct  evacuation  dnl's, 
maintain  discipline." 

Safety  regulations  are  inconsistent.  The 
Clarkstown  school  district  had  bus-route 
guidelines  that  prohibited  travel  over  tlie 
dangerous  Gilchrest  Road  crossing;  neighbor- 
ing Nyack  had  no  such  rule.  There  are  gen- 
erally rules  against  standees  in  the  bus,  but 
in  Nyack  they  were  not  strictly  enforced. 
Special  screening  and  licensing  of  bus  drivers 
also  is  a  sometime  thing.  In  May  1971  the 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  found 
that  230  school-bus  drivers  had  been  given 
"special"  licenses  for  their  jobs  witliout  ever 
having  possessed  a  regular  driver's  license. 
In  Roc'Kland  County  one  driver  was  found  to 
have  a  record  of  arrests  for  child  molestation. 
Alcoliolism  occasionally  surfaces,  one  driver 
kept  a  pint  in  the  first-aid  kit. 

Whatever  rules  are  ultiniately  established. 
there  must  be  enforcement.  At  present  there 
exists  but  the  vaguest  sort  of  regulation, 
much  of  it  left  to  the  carriers  themselves.  The 
public  often  believes  the  buses  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  schools.  Frequently,  as  in 
the  Nyack  school  district,  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  economic  reasons.  In  Nyack.  cost  of  the 
buses  alone  would  have  been  <331.000.  so 
the  district  contracted  for  the  service  with  a 
private  carrier.  The  minimum  requirement 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  stiff  safety 
code  for  all  carrier.s,  enforced  by  state 
inspections. 

RECOVERY 

Twenty-fivc  days  after  the  accident,  on 
April  18.  Joseph  Larkin  broke  his  self- 
imposed  silence.  In  a  petition  served  on  the 
Rockland  district  attorney,  he  said,  "No  one 
is  more  sorry  than  I  for  the  tragedy  of 
March  24.  1972.  It  will  be  part  of  me  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  But  it  was  an  accident,  not 
a  crime." 

Nonetheless,  on  April  27.  Larkin  was  called 
before  a  carefully  guarded  grand  Jury  sitting 
in  the  county  courthouse  in  New  City.  Re- 
porters and  television  crews  gathered  on  the 
front  steps  to  record  his  arrival,  but  he  wa-s 
smuggled  into  the  building  through  a  back 
door.  He  came  out  two  hours  later,  his 
shoulders  slumped,  his  face  haggard. 

The  foUovving  Wednesday  he  was  indicted 
on  five  counts  of  criminally  negligent  homi- 
cide— one  for  each  of  the  five  boys  v^'ho  died. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  New  York  State  his- 
tory that  such  Indictments  had  resulted 
from  a  school-bus  accident.  "Criminally 
negligent  homicide  "  means  that  the  defend- 
ant's actions  "constituted  a  gross  deviation 
from  the  standard  of  care  that  a  reasonable 
person  would  observe  in  the  situation." 

The  Indictments  charged  that  "he  failed-- 
to  stop  said  school  bus  at  a  distance  not  less 
than  15  feet  nor  more  than  50  feet  before 
such  (railroad)  crossing,  that  he  failed  to 
shift  into  low  gear;  that  he  failed  to  stop 
for  a  clearly  marked  stop  sign,  and  failed 
to  have  said  bus  under  proper  and  adequate 
control  .  .  .  that  he  failed  to  open  the  bus 
door  to  look  and  listen,  as  required  by  the 
rules;  and  as  a  result  of  which  he  ifrovc 
said  school  bus  upon  said  tracks  into  the 
path  of  a  Penn  Central  freight  train,  -which 
was  clearly  visible,  and  which  sounded  an 
audible  signal  within  1000  feet  as  It  ap- 
proached the  crossing  with  Gilchrest  Road.  " 
Larkin's  wife  stood  close  beside  him  during 
the  reading  of  the  indictment.  At  the  com- 
pletion, she  silently  wept.  Her  husband  was 
led  away  to  be  photographed  and  finger- 
printed;   then  he  was  released  on  his  own 


recognizance.'  By  this  time,  17  patients  had 
been  discharged  from  the  hospital,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  going  home  within  the 
next  30  days  Among  them  was  David  Fleet- 
ham.  Boy  D,  his  leg  still  Int.act.  and  Barbara 
Trunz.  the  a.spiring  actress.  Barbara  won  the 
female  lead  in  the  school  plav  A  local  news- 
paper critic  wrote  of  her:  "She  has  an  im- 
pressive way  of  delivering  a  song.  One  factor 
that  makes  Miss  Trunz's  performance  even 
more  remarkable  is-  that  she  performs  on 
crutches.   She   moved   with   amazing   grace  " 

The  heaviest  burden  of  recovery  fell  on  the 
anipulees.  To  lose  a  leg— at  the  youthful  age 
of  proms,  athletics  and  budding  -mance — 
was  a  cruel  blow. 

One  afternoon,  shortly  before  she  Aas  to  be 
dfscharged.  amputee  Joan  Ferrara  had  a 
visitor— a  stranger,  an  attractive  younc 
woman  not  much  older  than  herself — who 
simply  walked  in  and  announced  that  she 
was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Leahey,  the  doctor  over- 
seeing Joan's  case.  She  sat  down  and  began 
to  chat. 

Did  she  stare  at  the  bed  sheet,  poked  up  by 
the  one  foot  underneath,  but  smooth  and 
flat  where  the  other  one  should  have  beeii'.' 
Joan  w.as  convinced  that  she  did.  convinced 
that  everyone  who  entered  her  room  did  so. 

In  re'urn.  Joan  stared  back  with  bitterness 
and  envy  at  the  visitor's  two  shapely  legs, 
and  thought.  Fo^y  cTiongh  for  her  to  he  uni- 
victrd  and  Happy:  fhr  U  not  half  a  icomot:. 
But  those  dark  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
an  unbelievable  scene.  The  visitor  suddenly 
reached  up  under  her  skirt,  unsnapped  a 
counlo  of  buckles  ai^d  removed  her  right  leg. 
Then  she  reached  up  a  scond  time  and  re- 
moved her  loft  leg  She.  too.  had  been  in- 
volved in  a  train  af-cident.  and  she  had  lost 
both   legs  just   below  the  knees. 

She  matter-of-factly  described  how  the 
artificial  legs  worked  They  were  made  of  a 
new  plastic  material,  soft  to  the  touch.  They 
slipped  on  over  the  stumps  like  a  stocking. 
and  attached  to  a  sort  of  garter  belt  They 
looked  completely  natural  After  the  vi^^itor 
had  put  them  back  on.  Joan  found  it  difH- 
cult  to  believe  what  she  had  seen. 

Before  leavinL',  the  young  woman  took 
Joan's  hand  In  hers  and  said.  "I'm  getting 
married  in  June.  'Would  you  come  to  mv 
wedding?" 

MOST    PRECIOUS    POSSESSION 

No  matter  what  disaster  befalls  a  com- 
munity, there  are  still  the  unchanging  rituals 
that  mark  the  passage  of  time.  In  Nyack.  on 
the  evening  of  June  24.  it  was  the  hour  for 
graduation.  At  eight  o'clock,  family  groups 
began  arriving  at  the  school  s  football  field, 
and  by  8:30  the  stands  were  full. 

At  the  50-yard  line  was  a  row  of  chairs  for 
faculty,  lioiiored  gue.-^ts  and  student  leaders. 
Centered  was  a  podium,  and  on  the  left  a 
cluster  of  music  stands  for  the  school  orches- 
tra. Behiiid  v*as  an  eight-foot  backdrop  made 
of  evergreen  branches.  The  floodlights  were 
focused  here,  leaving  the  goalposts  distant 
and  shadowy.  Across  the  street  to  the  west 
was  the  ho.spital.  its  lighted  windows  partly 
obscured  by  the  trees  that  line  Midland  Ave- 
nue, but  Its  presence  strongly  felt. 

Tiie  class  of  1972  emerged  from  the  school, 
and  in  procp.=sion  moved  acro.ss  the  field  to 
occupy  the  235  chairs  awaiting  them.  Tiie 
boys  wore  black  gowns  and  mortarboards,  the 
girls  white.  "At  last.  "  muttered  one  parent, 
"you  can  tell  the  boys  from  the  girls  " 

When  it  came  time  for  the  presentation  of 
diplomas,  the  students  walked  up  to  the 
podium  in  alphabetical  order  First  was 
Steven  .^bernathy:  the  last  would  be  Nazira 
Zada.  Halfway  through  were  the  Ms.  and  as 
the  names  sounded,  a  hush   settled  on  the 


'On  March  8.  1973.  after  29  hours  of  de- 
liberation, a  jury  found  Larkin  guilty  on  all 
five  charges  of  criminally  negligent  homicide. 
On  April  20.  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
probation. 
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stands.  Finally,  over  the  Aibllc-address  sys 
tern  came  the  words,  "Rlchitfd  Macaylo.  with 
honor."  AppUuise  erupted  ob  all  sides,  and 
cununiicci  steadily  while  a  friWd  ot  the  dead 
vuuih  came  forward  to  recen\the  diploma 
lor  the  iamily. 

At  10.30  tlie  ceremonies  euded  and  the 
Mauds  emptied  oiito  the  field,  where  each 
t,raduate  attr^vCted  a  cluster  oi  relatives.  But 
these  many  islands  were  not,  isolated  from 
each  other;  they  were  liiikod  by  the  shared 
experience  ol  irPLCdy.  7he  yoiiug  people  had 
1  nowu  loss,  but  al.;o  someliiinij:  gained — a 
cis-.'overy  of  their  o.\n  human  concern  lor 
ea.  h  otlier.  And  in  this  they  ha'l  foin.U  ihem- 
.selves  buttressed  bv  tliD  adults  of  ^7yac^:  ::nd 
the  siirroundnig  vlUaucs.  The  gc;;frati&ii  ^ap 
had  dramatically  narrowed,  for  Ih^y  discov- 
ered tliey  were  loved. 

After  the  c;-.n;.;raail:Uions,  the  haildshr.lres 
a:-.d  kis.,es,  the  groups  slowly  dissolved,  some 
1  i  them  oa"  to  attend  praties,  o  hers  to  ret'ini 
home.  Soon  the  r.t'lJ.  the  g oalpusts,  Dia 
^' '.mis  .^n:i  (lie  ."..^^cmbied  r'l-irs  v.ere  on'',' 
shado.vs  :a  the  bright  lithts  of  the  ho-iltnt 
c.croi.*;  iho  wr.--. 

Three  mon  hs  later,  on  Scnt?nib-r  IG.  rn- 
other  ccre.M'  ny  to^k  place:  the  clecii.-'ati^.n  of 
a  ue.v  chilaren's  p.irk  h:ilf  a  milo  ii;>  the  ro-'id 
ircm  the  railroad  cns.ing.  A  br^  ii-e  ta'olct 
emoe:!dcd  in  a  l.trgo  stone  was  to  be  luueiled, 
and  the  aud.enco  lacUrJed  most  of  the  sur- 
viving cr.ion  vlciims  and  their  iamili.s.  Some 
were  still  v.earinj!  casts,  a  fe.v  were  en 
cruiches.  one  was  in  a  wheelchair. 

At  the  li'.T  ct'i^e  of  the  cr^wd.  a  man  a'lcl 
his  wife  stood  quietly,  withdrawn.  The  r'.'^n 
vas  Joseph  L.irkin,  the  bu.-,  driver.  Thrngh 
l;is  arrival  had  not  been  noticed,  an  nvaro- 
ness  of  his  presence  soon  ran  thrtiirh  I  he 
irowd.  A  few  glanced  i'l  his  direction,  the:i 
cjtiickly  looked  away.  Nc  one  readied  cut  t .> 
comurt  him;  it  was  perhaps  too  mu:h  to 
c-;pcct  of  these  eriei.ing  parents.  But  nCitlicr 
did  lh:y  now  reproach  him  or  add  to  his  tor- 
ment. Tiiey  reitlizrd  that.  v.haie\er  Larkin 
had  dono  or  tailed  to  do.  at  this  momen:  they 
wore  111  the  pre  ciKe  of  cotirapo. 

Music  was  pro\idcd  by  the  N'yack  H:gh 
School  band,  four  of  who.  c  membi'rs  were 
.survivurs  of  the  accident.  The  a  Cardinal 
Cooko  g;ive  3  short  address. 

The  p!ac)up  ■'.as  iindraperl.  It  bore  the  date 
of  the  dedication,  the  names  of  these  who 
had  died,  and  thes^  words. 

THE    children's    MEMOr.I.\L 

In  memorv  of  our  town's  most  precious 
possession— five  of  otir  ycuth.  Their  promise, 
as  a  result  of  iraiiedy.  was  vi;ifn;ii!led.  Mav 
all  who  pause  to  share  this  land  realize  each 
liener.uioa  carries  all  cur  hopes  and  our  lieri- 
taM. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
DENTAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  I 
.should  like  to  take  note  that  the  Na- 
tional In.-ititute  of  Dental  Research  i.s  ob- 
.scrvinT  it.s  25th  anniver:-ary  this  year. 
The  Iiutitute  was  created  by  the  Con- 
.•;."ess  in  recognition  that  dental  diseases 
are  a  threat  to  the  Nation  s  he:ilth.  wcU- 
bem.,'.  and  producti\ity. 

As  a  newcomer  to  the  tiomedical 
.^ccnc.  dental  research  had  neither  a  rich 
scientific  base  from  which  to  draw  sus- 
tenance nor  a  cadre  of  trained  inve.sti- 
j'ators  to  nurture  its  growth.  In  addition, 
the  handful  of  men  and  women  who 
comprised  the  National  Institute  of  Den- 
tal Research  had  the  difTicult  task  of  in- 
terpreting to  an  indifferent  world  the  sir;- 
liificance  of  the  oral  diseases  they  fought. 
Some  25  years— and  nearly  S400  mil- 
lion—liter,  the  Institute  is  in  its  ma- 
tuiity  both  as  an  organizational  entity 


and  a.s  a  notable  contributor  to  the  sum 
of  knowledge  collected  by  the  biomedical 
research  community. 

Tlie  uphill  struggle  is  reflected  in  a  bit 
of  budgetary  history.  Although  funding 
of  individual  project  grants  began  in 
1949.  u  was  not  until  some  years  Liter 
that  tlie  level  of  scientific  knowledge  ad- 
vanced sufliciently  to  support  large-scale 
program  projects  and  to  bring  into  pl:iy 
to.^m^  of  investigators  from  various  dis- 
ciplines able  to  use  complex,  costly 
eriuii>ment  for  £ophi.?ticatcd  studies. 

Tiic  development  of  a  trained  mrn- 
i:iowa'  ijool  was  accelerated  by  the  estab- 
1:  .hmont  in  1953  of  a  program  rf  grants 
to  provide  gr;uUiate  research  training  in 
disciplines  fund.imental  to  dental  re- 
5-p"-rch.  TIn-oui.h  this  program,  hundreds 
of  dental  scientl.ts  have  been  trained  in 
(kntrl,  meflicol.  graduntc.  and  other  re- 
rcaivh  institutions  throu'\hout  the  ccmi- 
try.  The  fellow.ship  pro.iram.  dating  l-.ack 
to  the  foundinrr  of  th?  In~titute.  v.-.is  .il  o 
gr-atiy  ;  trcngthoned.  It  U  impo.s.'ible  to 
.range  the  number  of  ro^etr^h  brer.k- 
throui'hs  that  have  resuUrd  from  this 
vital  j-irogram.  Extramural  funding  for 
rc-,carch  and  training,  which  "had 
j.'^boriDu.sly  climbed  from  .'^235.000  in  19.")0 
to  S521.000  in  195G,  leaped  up  to  $3,715,- 
000  in  1957. 

With  the  .'harj-)  rise  in  prnni  mon-y  in 
19.17.  the  sco'.^e  of  dental  research  be- 
gan to  oxp.Tnd.  Simi'arlv.  ns  mire  oppor- 
t. initios  for  research  and  ttaining  de- 
veloped, the  Institute  v.ns  .iblc  to  involve 
an  ever-incre-i.-ing  nnnil.ior  of  d'^ntiTl 
schools  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  This 
.support  h-s  enabled  a  long  list  of  edu- 
caiional  institutions  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  cre.nive  research  environ- 
ment. 

As  congressional  interest  and  .';ui)port 
continued,  the  concept  of  interdiscii^li- 
nary  research  centers  attracted  growing 
attention.  It  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  pic.stigious  group  of  consultants  to 
nuke  a  careful  study  both  as  to  the  need 
for  and  the  best  ajijiroach  to  such  a 
l)rocram.  Finally,  in  1967.  the  Institute 
estabHshed  a  grant  program  to  sunjiort 
a  limited  number  of  dental  research  in- 
stitutes—centers— in  university  environ- 
ments. This  activity  has  its'  own  line 
item  in  the  congressional  approj-.riations 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
.searcii. 

Five  centers  are  now  in  operation  at 
the  LTniversities  ot  Washington.  Alabama, 
Michigan.  North  Carolina,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  they  enter  their  sixtli  yearof 
development,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
they  are  fulfilling  their  major  objectives. 
Tiiey  have  been  imusually  successful  in 
attracting  outstanding  .'scientists  in  a 
variety  of  fields  previously  not  involved 
in  dental  re.search.  The  participation  of 
biological,  physical,  and  so:i '1  i^viencc 
specialists  in  the  study  of  oral  health 
problems  is  made  possible  by  the  inter- 
action of  the  centers  with  the  research 
and  educational  activities  of  the  parent 
university. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Institute  was  further  ac- 
centuated in  fiscal  year  1971.  when  the 
President  declared  dental  caries  as  a  spe- 
cial health  initiative.  By  that  time  an 
adequate  scientific  base  iiad  been  built 


on  which  to  structure  a  targeted  proiram 
of  research  and  development.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  national  caries  program  was 
born  with  an  appropriation  of  $5  million 
to  ju.-^tain  its  initial  operation.  In  1973, 
supported  by  a  bud-et  of  $8,097,000,  it 
has  gained  dramatic  iiic.inentum  tov.ard 
its  goal  of  reducing  the  mcidence  of 
caiies  and  extending  the  capabilitv  of 
tlie  dentist,  the  hygicnist  and  others  on 
th"  dental  tf^am  to  prevent  decay. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  National  In- 
Mitiitc  cf  Dental  Research  that  progrcr-s 
:  air.st  oral  disca.^c  has  been  largely  gen- 
erated through  itii  own  support  programs. 
Priva'le  a«sis:ance  for  dental  research, 
!\aiiicu!aiiy  from  foundations,  has  been 
generally  absent. 

Although  about  80  percent  of  the  Ip- 
ptitufe's  totil  aijprop". iation'-.  are  .'pent 
for  extramural  rccarch  and  training  ar- 
tivilies,  the  intramural  staff  has  played 
a  pivotal  role  in  advancing  the  state'  of 
I.nottled^e,  parti. -alarly  in  caiies,  ami 
more  recently,  iiericdonlal  disea^^e.  Ihe 
p.uclous  of  highly  trained  scientists  at 
the  NIII  campus  continues  to  serve  as  a 
f  a'alyst  for  new  insirhts  and  approaches 
In  company  with  their  extramural  col- 
Ica-rues,  they  are  working  to  biing  about 
a  golden  age  of  dental  research  and 
dentistrv. 


IIIE  M-\G.SACnE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  ray  a  fev.-  words  about  the  continuing 
tragedy  of  the  v.ar  in  Vietnam.  We  had 
many  deatlis:  some  55.000  men.  Eut  al  o 
uc  had  the  terrible  ordeal  involved  in 
bringing  back  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Tonight  another  prisoner  of  war,  who 
'spent  s.3me  5.5  years  in  captivitv,  took 
hi':  own  life. 

This  is  not  the  fir.st  case  of  that  liap- 
!ier:ing  to  a  pri;oner  of  war.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  first  case  among  tho.se 
v.ln  paiticinated  in  that  war,  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  take 
seriously  the  v.arning  given  to  us  bv  the 
||^ctor  who  said,  after  the  prisoners  of 
war  had  returned,  that  the  health  of 
those  individuals,  both  physical  and 
rner.tal.  was  certainly  not  v.hat  it  ap- 
'uared  to  be  on  its  face,  and  that  some- 
1  hing  should  be  done  to  make  sure  that 
thev  had  tlie  lirojier  adjustment,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  back  into  .society. 

Yet  nothing  has  been  done.  I  v.ould 
like  to  call  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  it  is  high  time  v.-e  recognize  that 
we  are  uilling  to  go  ahead  and  give  peo- 
ple basic  training,  take  them  from  civil- 
ian life,  and  put  them  into  the  military 
environment,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
have  completely  ignored  the  fact  that 
there  is  also  that  type  training  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  tho.se  people  back 
cut  of  the  military  environment,  to  re- 
adjust tiicm  to  their  society. 

We  know  that  at  the  present  time  lui- 
employment  among  veterans,  for  ex- 
a tuple,  especially  among  those  who  served 
in  Vietnam,  is  substantially  higher  than 
that  of  nonveterans  of  Jhe  same  age. 

We  know  that  in  the  situation  today  as 
far  as  liealth  treatment  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  cutback  instead  of  an  increa.se, 
in  the  f.icilities  made  available  for  those 
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individuals;  even  though  a  million  vet- 
erans will  be  added  to  the  rolls  this  year, 
we  will  have  fewer  hospital  beds  than 
we  had  last  year.  We  know  that  as  far 
as  educational  benefits  are  concerned, 
they  do  not  equal  those  that  some  of  us 
received  who  came  out  of  World  War  II. 
In  other  words,  these  veterans  are  be- 
ing treated  as  second  class  citizens,  and 
being  paid  as  second  class  citizens.  My 
position  against  the  war  has  made  me  all 
the  more  determined  to  make  sure  that 
those  who  participated  in  this  war  .should 
receive  not  alone  gratitude  from  the  Na- 
tion they  served,  but  more  than  that, 
that  they  should  be  respected  and 
honored  in  a  fashion  which  is  meaning- 
ful to  them. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  the 
young  man  who  spent  5'^  years  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Vietnam  and  took  his 
life  today;  but  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  those  of  us  who  have  a  responsibil- 
ity for  those  who  serve  the  Government 
accept  that  responsibility  as  seriously 
when  the  boys  come  out  as  v.e  did  when 
we  sent  them  in. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  thought  it  was  api.nopnate 
that  we  call  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  we  rededicate  our 
efforts  and  our  sincerity  and  do  it  with 
something  which  is  meaningful  and  ben- 
eficial not  alone  in  the  field  of  education 
and  child  health  generally,  but  also  in 
that  type  of  readjustment  which  is  often 
neglected  in  the  society,  and  that  we 
recognize  at  some  time  that  psychologi- 
cal and  psychiatric  treatment  is  as  im- 
portant as  medical  treatment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  just  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
his  remarks  and  say  how  particularly 
true  it  is  to  those  of  us  who  have  opposed 
the  war. 

I  could  stand,  perhaps,  as  firm  as  any 
other  Senator,  or  firmer,  in  believing  that 
those  who  fought  the  war  and  came  back 
should  be  given  the  treatment,  care,  and 
compassion  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
If  anything,  they  should  fare  better  than 
those  of  us  who  came  back  from  World 
War  II.  We  fared  pretty  well.  We  had 
benefits;  we  had  the  GI  bill.  We  were 
received  into  the  community. 

Generally  speaking,  those  of  us  who 
were  not  wounded  or  did  not  suffer  came 
back  better  men  for  the  experience.  But 
the  men  who  came  back  from  Vietnam 
have  come  back  unwelcomed,  unable  to 
find  jobs,  and  not  better  men  because  of 
the  conditions  they  experienced  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  give 
them  better  care  than  they  have 
received. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 


GUARANTEEING  QUALITY  MEDICAL 
CARE  FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  16  and  18,  1973,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Hospitals,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  conducted  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  program — including  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  care  for  our  dis- 


abled veterans,  the  impact  on  that  care 
of  the  President's  fiscal  year  1974  budget, 
and  the  failure  to  implement  Public  Law 
92-541,  the  VA  Medical  School  Assist- 
ance and  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1972. 

OVERSIGHT    HEARING    THEME 

The  theme  for  these  hearings  was  set 
forth  in  my  opening  statement,  when  I 
said: 

These  hearings  are  designed  to  answer  the 
question:  Whether  or  not  it  Is  the  policy 
of  the  American  people  and  its  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  when  the  shooting  ends,  so 
docs  the  cfimpassion  and  concern  for  the 
veterans  of  the  Indochina  war  and  the  vet- 
erans disabled  from  our  earlier  wars? 

P.FSfl.TS    OF     PRIOR    COMMITTEE     OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  President,  these  hearings  were  the 
third  set  of  VA  medical  care  oversight  I 
have  chaired  since  coming  to  the  Senate 
in  1969.  The  first  two  were  in  1969-70. 
and  1971.  Based  on  the  extensive  data 
developed  at  those  hearings.  I  made 
comprehensive  recommendations  to  the 
Ajjpropriations  Committee  Subcommittee 
regarding  the  VA  hospital  and  medical 
program  budget  items  for  each  of  the 
last  3  fiscal  years. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  program  budgets  v,ere 
increased  by  S450  million  above  the 
President's  initial  budget  requests  over 
the  last  3  fiscal  years. 
Qrnsiio.Ns  TO  v.y.  .«.nswered  at   1&73  nr.'.Rir;a 

Mr.  President,  we  posed  a  number  of 
que.stions  at  the  outset  of  the  hearings 
held  in  April  1973.  about  the  status  of 
VA  medical  care  under  the  fiscal  year 
1973  appropriations  and  freezes: 

We  asked  how  the  treatment  of  sick 
and  disabled  Vietnam  era  veterans  has 
been  affected  by: 

President  Nixon's  impoundment  of  S64 
million  in  fi.scal  year  1973  medical  care 
funds? 

The  OMBs  order  that  the  VA  hold 
back  S4.8  million  appropriated  for  medi- 
cal and  prosthetic  research? 

The  fact  that  S35  million  in  fiscal  year 
1973  appropriations  that  was  suppo.sed 
to  have  been  used  to  increase  medical 
staffs  in  veterans  hospitals  has  been 
used  for  pay  raises  instead? 
As  to  fiscal  year  1974.  we  asked: 
How  can  the  administration  justifv  a 
propo.sed  cutback  in  fi.scal  year  1974  VA 
hospital  patient  loads  that  will  deny  hos- 
pital care  to  30.000  disabled  veterans 
next  year— and  perhaps  even  twice  that 
number? 

And  why  did  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration bow  to  a  demand  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  it  slash 
by  more  than  half  the  VA  request  for 
hospital  construction  funds  in  fiscal 
1974— from  the  $211,118,000  originally 
recommended  by  the  VA  down  to  $100 
million  flat? 

We  also  tried.  Mr.  President,  to  find 
out  why  the  VA  has  requested  no  funds 
and  at  that  time  taken  no  steps  to  imple- 
ment Public  Law  92-541,  the  "VA  Medi- 
cal School  Assistance  and  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1972,"  which  I 
authored  in  the  Senate  last  Congre.ss 
and  the  President  signed  into  law  on 
October  24,  1972. 


PRO  FORM.A  VA  DE.NIALS  OF  .VEED  FOR  MORE  FUNDS 

Mr.  President,  the  able  VA  spokesmen 
in  their  testimony  at  these  hearings  at- 
tempted to  show  how  everything  is 
"A-OK"  with  the  VA  hospital  program. 
Of  cour.se,  it  is  their  job  to  take  that  po- 
sition. 

But  I  also  know  tluy  have  been  saying 
thai  at  hearings  since  1969  and  that  they 
have  be-^-n  contradicted  by  our  expert  wit- 
nesses and  tlieir  own  subsequent  actions 
time  and  time  again. 

The  VA  witne-.ses  for  these  last  4  years 
have  been  telling  us  that  they  did  not 
nce.i  more  funds  and  did  not  need  more 
hcsoital  staff  and  did  not  need  more  med- 
ical equi;iment.  Then,  when  we  appro- 
priated S450  million  above  the  initial 
budget  requests  for  the  last  3  final  yeais. 
they  went  out  and  increased  staffing  by 
8.600  in  1  month  alone  and  continued 
hiring  ne-.v  hosintal  personnel  so  that  by 
tlie  close  of  fiscal  year  1973  we  will  have 
provided  for  the  addition  of  19.000  new 
\.\  hospital  workers  since  1970. 

And  the  VA  also  used  these  same  funds 
for  equipment  replacement,  for  construc- 
tion and  for  other  urgent  necd.s — all  of 
which  they  had  officially  denied  existed 
v.hen  they  appeared  in  congressional 
hearings.  Over  this  time  period  they 
managed  to  spend  most  all  of  the  5450 
million  Congress  added  to  tlieir  budgets. 
In  addition.  Mr.  President,  some  star- 
tling facts  came  out  of  these  hearings. 
For  example: 

The  VA  requested  $173  million  more 
for  medical  care  for  fiscal  .vear  1974  than 
OMB  decided  was  needed;  and  VA"s  own 
doctors  had  estimated  the  need  at  fully 
$240  million  more  than  that  amount 

The  VA  itself  requested  S16.5  million 
more  for  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search, and  OMBs  respon.-e  was  to  deny 
that  increase  and  cut  out  S5.8  million 
more— below  the  fiscal  year  1973  appro- 
priaii)!!  amount. 

The  VA  requested  approximately  $29 
million  to  establish  some  161  new  spe- 
cialized medical  services,  such  as  cardiac 
units,  alcoholism  treatment  units,  drug 
treatment  centers,  home  dialysis  pro- 
grams. inten.sive  care  units,  nuclear 
medicine  units  and  pulmonary  labs.  All 
these  new  specialized  units  were  denied 
by  OMB  for  A.-ical  year  1974. 

Other  interesting  facts  are  that  the 
VA  estimated  the  necessary  average  hos- 
pital cen.sus  at  83.000  in  its  projections  to 
OMB  and  OMB  slashed  it  to  80.000  and 
at  the  same  time  added  a  substantial 
number  of  outpatient  visits  the  VA  itself 
had  not  anticipated. 

Turning  to  construction  needs,  we 
found  further  startling  revelations; 

First.  There  is  no  money  for  air  con- 
ditioning of  VA  hospitals  in  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget,  as  compared  with  rea- 
sonable progress  in  air-conditioning 
over  the  last  2  years.  Funds  for  air-con- 
ditioning or  planning  air-conditioning  at 
eight  VA  hospitals  were  axed  by  OMB: 
at  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.;  Huntington".  W.  Va., 
Kerrville.  Tex.:  Salisbury.  N.C.;  Gulfport. 
Miss.;  Waco.  Tex.;  San  Juan.  PR.: 
and  Wichita,  Kans.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  OMB  decisionmakers  give  up 
their  air-conditioned  ivory  towers  in  the 
EOB  as  readily  as  they  deprive  sweltering 
sick  and  disabled  veterans  in  climates 
like  these  from  a  decent  state  of  comfort. 
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Second.  $16,333,000  were  deleted  for 
urgently  needed  research  and  education 
spare. 

Thud  One  hundred  beds  and  $7.4  mil- 
lion were  ."^laj^hed  from  the  Loma  Linda, 
Calif .  ho.spital  con^-truction  project  with- 
out any  demographic  .'^tudy  on  which  to 
base  such  cut.s. 

RE.\L    UKCISIONM-.KIRS    IIIDDFN 

There  was  much  more,  but  that  is  the 
flavor.  Mindles:;.  apparently  thout^htlc.ss, 
reductions  here,  cuts  there,  all  laid  dow  n 
by  arbitrary  OMB  fiat. 

Yet  of  course.  Mr.  President,  we  could 
not  question  the  real  decisionmakers 
themselves  to  learn  directly  the  real  rea- 
sons why.  Nevertheless.  throui;h  the 
hearings  and  our  subsequent  iiivesti'^a- 
tions.  we  did  our  best  to  i^et  to  the  bottom 
of  tins  so  as  to  prevent  any  unwarranted 
program  cutbacks  and  learn  wh?re  pro- 
gram expansions  were  necessary. 

Finally.  Mr.  President  I  want  to  stress 
that  in  these  hearings  we  continued  to 
investigate  areas  where  savinus  in  the 
liscal  year  1974  budget  could  be  carried 
out.  but  becau.se  OMB  had  already 
sla.shpd  over  S300  million  from  the  VA 
hospital  and  medical  submissions,  we 
were  unable  to  develop  any  recommenda- 
tions for  increases  in  these  bud'^et  items. 

UFNUNDS    tOR    CAIiK    OF    VIFTNAM    I  R.\    VFTERAN.S 

The  VA  hospital  situation  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  steadily  in- 
ereasiny  demands  being  made  on  the 
VA  in  and  outpatient  medical  programs 
by  Vietnam  era  veterans.  According  to 
the  most  recent  data,  durint;  fi.scal  year 
1972.  Vietnam  era  veterans  constituted 
15.9  percent  of  all  veterans  discharged 
from  VA  Hospitals,  as  compared  to  13.2 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  9.9  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  same  pattern  exists  with  respect 
to  outpatient  visits.  In  fiscal  year  1972. 
Vietnam  era  veterans  accounted  for  17.8 
percent  of  all  VA— staff  and  FEE — out- 
patient visits,  as  compared  to  14.9  per- 
cent and  10.8  percent  in  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1970.  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  of  particular  sigiiifi- 
f-ance,  it  seems  to  me  is  that  Vietnam  era 
veterans  constitute  26.2  percent  of  all 
veterans  di.scharged  from  VA  hospitals 
m  fi.scal  year  1972  after  treatment  for 
.service-connected  disabihties. 

Although  the  trends  I  have  outlined 
toward  greater  care  of  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans by  the  VA  hospital  and  medi- 
cal program  will  not  continue  indefinitely 
at  the  same  upward  pace,  I  am  aware  of 
no  indication  that  they  will  not  continue 
upward  over  the  next  several  years. 

Thus,  this  is  the  time  of  the  very 
greatest  demands  on  the  VA  system  by 
our  most  recent  and,  as  our  hearings 
have  illustrated  only  too  plainly,  our 
most  seriously  disabled  veterans. 

FISCAL    YEAR    I'jT.l    BUDOET   RESTRICTrc  iNS  ANU 
tREE;:i;s 

However.  Mr.  President,  our  hearings 
indicated  that  OMB  was  once  more  in 
the  process  of  imposing  restrictions, 
freeze,  and  other  funding  controls  with 
a  view  toward  seriously  constricting  the 
.--cope  and  effectiveness  of  VA  treatment 
program.s. 


The  $64  million  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  VA  for  fiscal  year  1973 
have  been  impounded  and  another  $35 
million  of  that  medical  care  appropri- 
ation has  been  applied  to  pay  for  the 
January  1973.  pay  raise  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

In  addition,  the  one-tenth  of  a  grade 
rollback  imposed  by  OMB  continues  in 
force  at  least  through  fiscal  year  1973. 
with  the  effect  through  January  8.  1973. 
that  of  22.4.t7  essential  promotions  re- 
ported by  each  of  the  168  VA  hospitals 
throughout  the  country,  only  2,610  of 
these  22.4.57  were  accomplished. 

Those  actions  v.ith  respect  to  the  fiscal 
year  1973  VA  budget  have  had  a  serious 
negative  impact  on  overall  VA  hospital 
staff  morale,  accompanied  by  the  loss  of 
medical  care  competence  and  experience 
as  les.ser  qualified  staff  must  be  hired  to 
replace  existing  hospital  workers  leaving 
under  normal  attrition.  Together  these 
factors  po.-^e  a  continuing  .serious  problem 
for  the  caliber  of  care  for  our  disabled 
veterans. 

AIILITRAKY  Rr«TRlrTIriNS  ON   PATIENT  CtNSCS  IN 
FISCAL   YEAR   1374    BI'DOET 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  regarding 
the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  request  of 
the  President  can  only  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  these  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
actions.  In  addition,  there  is  plenty  of 
bad  news  itself  in  the  VA  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  submission.s. 

Most  serious  is  the  requirert-.ent  that 
the  VA  reduce  the  daily  patient  census 
in  existing  V.A  hospitals  by  2.698  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  v.hich  in  individual  patient- 
care  terms  translates  down  to  denying 
VA  hosjHtal  care  next  year  to  between 
30,000  and  ,=i4.000  disabled  veterans  who 
v.ould  othei'wise  receive  it. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  will  come — 
if  the  Congress  permits  it — at  a  time 
when  the  VA  will  be  activating  five  new 
hospitals  and  several  new  affiliations 
with  medical  schools — all  requiring  mil- 
lions of  new  dollars  and  hundreds  of  new 
staff  to  be  carried  out. 

FISCAL  YEAR    1974   APPROPRT.ATION.S 
REcnMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  against  this  back- 
ground thai  we  undertook  and  carried 
out  our  oversight  hearings  this  past  April. 
The.se  hearings  produced  a  great  amount 
of  very  detailed  factual  information — 
most  of  which  was  submitted  by  the  VA 
it.self  in  response  to  our  specific  inquiries. 

After  compiling  and  analyzing  all  of 
the  exhibits  and  other  materials  devel- 
oped at  these  hearings.  Chairman 
Haktke.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  I  submitted  Mon- 
day. June  25.  1973.  to  tlie  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD-Space.  Science- 
Veterans,  our  recommendations  for  in- 
creases in  the  VA  ho.spital  and  medical 
budget  items  and  lor  certain  matters  to 
be  dl.scu.-^scd  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report. 

The  total  amount  we  recommended  be 
added  above  the  amount  in  H.R.  8825.  the 
Hou.se-pa.ssed  act,  was  $158,679,063  plus 
retention  of  the  $14,350,000  which  had 
already  been  added  in  the  Hoase-pa.s.sed 
act  to  the  medical  care  item  to  increase 
nursing  staffs. 


BREAKDOWN 

A  breakdown  of  our  recommendations 
is  as  f oUow  s : 

First.  $80,366,063  for  medical  care  in 
addition  to  the  $14,350,000  already  added 
by  the  House,  for  6  purposes:  First,  to 
support  an  average  daily  patient  census 
2.000  higher  than  arbitrarily  projected 
in  the  President's  budget;  second,  to  ac- 
tivate closed  wards  at  7  VA  hospitals 
where  there  is  a  clear  demand  for  hos- 
pir.^l  beds;  third,  to  establish  three  new 
outpatient  clinics;  fourth,  to  establish 
programs  to  improve  admissions  services 
at  102  affiliated  ho.spitals;  fifth,  to  add 
stifling  .«o  as  to  meet  minimum  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Accreditation  ol  Hospitals  with  re- 
spect to  emergency  coverage;  and  sixth, 
to  establish  52  new  and  upgrade  39  ex- 
isting .specialized  medical  services  units — 
spinal  cord  injury  programs,  alcohol  de- 
pendence units,  ho.spital-based  home- 
care  programs,  pulmonary  function  labs 
and  intensive  care  units. 

Second.  $9,375,000  for  medical  and 
nro.^theiic  research  over  tlie  amount  in 
tiie  budget  which  the  House  retained. 
This  increase  would  be:  First,  to  provide 
funds  to  meet  the  8  or  9  percent  research 
inflation  costs  in  order  to  maintain  a 
level  program  effort;  second,  to  bring 
animal  re.search  standards  in  eight  VA 
hospitals  up  to  minimum  national  stand- 
ards; and.  third,  to  support  research  at 
.seven  VA  hospitals  newly  affiliated  v.ith 
medical  schools. 

Third.  513.938,000  for  construction  of 
hosintal  and  domiciliary  facilities  above 
tlie  amount  in  the  Presidents  budget 
which  the  House  retained.  This  increa.se 
would  be:  First,  to  complete  eight  air- 
conditioning  projects  which  were  sched- 
uled for  VA  ho.spitals  in  some  of  the  hot- 
test areas  of  the  country,  but  were  cut 
out  by  OMB — these  funds  to  be  made 
available  with  the  cavat  that  no  Federal 
funds  to  air-condition  OMB  building 
.shall  be  expended  until  the  money  for  VA 
hospital  air  conditioning  is  released;  sec- 
ond, to  correct  seismic  defects  in  certain 
VA  hospitals  and  proposed  by  the  VA  but 
disapproved  by  OMB;  and,  third,  to  ac- 
quire nece.ssary  temporary  facilities  for 
a  new  outpatient  clinic. 

Fourth.  $55,000,000  for  training  as- 
sistance grants  to  health  manpower 
training  institutions  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-541. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  these  be  .set  forth  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  June  25,  1973.  letter  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire  i  .  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
proprii'tions  Subcommittee,  and  the  ac- 
comijanying  detailed  narrative  justifica- 
tion, summary  of  recommendations,  and 
appendixes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  ijrinted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us    Senate. 
Wa>iliington.  DC.  June  25,  l'J7:i. 
Hon   William  Proxmire. 
Chairman.      HVD-Spacc.      Scicnce-VetcTana 

Subcommittee.    Connnittec    on    Appro- 

priations.  U.S.  Senate.  Wa.'^fiinglon.  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    This   letter  siipple- 

ment.s  Senator   Cranston's  letter   to   you   of 

June  20,  In  wlikh  he  recDmrnended  the  in- 
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(liision  in  H  R.  882.5,  which  contains  the 
Fiscal  'i'ear  1974  appropriations  for  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  of  $.55  million  for  im- 
plementation of  PL.  92-541,  the  Veterans 
Administration  Medical  School  Assistance 
and  Health  Manpower  Trainini^  Act  of  1972. 

As  niemioned  in  that  letter,  tliere  are  a 
number  of  otlier  specific  areas  in  the  adniin- 
istruLion  of  the  \eteraii.s  Administration 
medical  and  ho.spiiaI  program  which  losti- 
mony  at  over;.i;^ht  lieanng.s  beiore  the  Vet- 
erans Atfair.'j  Subrommitlee  on  Hcaltli  and 
Hospitals  on  April  10  and  18.  197;J,  ha.s  .^ho'.vn 
reqiure  additional  iiuiding.  We  would  like 
j.t  thio  time  to  bring  to  your  attention  tlie.se 
areas  and  our  recommendations  based  on 
the  information  prcsenied  to  the  Siibcom- 
mitiee. 

In  total,  we  recommend  tlie  addition  of 
.the  following  amoiuu.s  o'.er  the  Pre.sidcnfs 
budget  in  tlie  folloving  three  appropriation 
items  in  H  R  8825: 

P.ECdMMLKDED    INCREASES    IN    VA    Hf'SPHAL    AND 
MEDICAL    UtDCEl     ITEN5S 

A.  Mediral  Care: 

1.  (new  in  this  letter) $80,  3R6.  0G3 

2.  (PX.  92-541) 55.000.000 

3     (Hon.se  actioni 14.  ,350.  000 


Total    149.  71').0fi3 

B  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Re- 
.search         9,375.000 

C.  Construction  of  Ho.spiiaI  and 
Domiciliary  FacUitie.:: 

1.  (major). 11.938,000 

2.  (minor). - 2.000.000 

Total    .      .  .        13.938.000 

Total  hospital  and  medi- 
cal program  increases.     172.029.063 

1    Previously  requested  fr>r  PL. 

92  541    55,000.000 

2.  House  action... 14.350.000 


69.  3.50.000 


Total    siibtrat-'ion      

Total  new  recommenda- 
tions          103.679,063 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  total 
amount— $172.029.063— we  are  recommend- 
ing be  added  to  the  V.\  hospital  and  medical 
program  appropriation  items  above  the 
budget  reqiie.st  is  far  less  than  the  $301,126.- 
000  which  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  struck  from  the  agency's  submis- 
sion for  these  same  Items.  This  overall  total 
of  approximately  $172  million  al.so  Is  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  amotints  which  were 
recommended  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  la.st  two  liscal  years  as  a  re- 
.stilt  of  prior  years'  oversight  hearings  and  In- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Hospitals, 

In  view  of  our  commitment  to  the  estab- 
lishment by  Congress  of  an  overall  budget 
ceilirfg  aitd  our  desire  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary Federal  spending,  we  have  attempted  to 
pare  our  recommendations  to  the  minimum, 
and  have  eliminated  many  Items  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  Moreover,  we  have 
searched  the  V.\  ho.spital  and  medical  pro- 
gram budget  very  carefully  to  determine  If 
there  are  cost  savings  and  efficiencies  to  be 
realized  In  each  of  the  three  appropriation 
item  amounts  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration (Medical  Care — $2,591,202,000:  Medi- 
cal and  Prosthetic  Re.search — $71,000,000; 
and  Construction  of  Hospital  and  Domicili- 
ary Facilities— $100,000,000).  We  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  find  some  areas  where  reduc- 
tion.s  could  be  recommended,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Actually,  the  O.M.B,  $300  million  plus 
cut  has  removed  the  fat  along  with  much 
meat.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  relative- 
ly modest  amovints  we  are  recommending  be 
added  to  the  three  appropriation  items  could 
readily  be  derived  from  the  elimination  of 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  $30  billion  re- 
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quested  by  the  Administration  to  operate 
U,S,  military  installations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Attached  Is  a  comprehensive  submission 
for  the  Subcommittee,  Including  a  detailed 
narrative  justification  for  each  recommenda- 
tion, a  summary  of  the  recommendations, 
and  several  apjjendices. 

We  urge  your  fullest  and  most  sympathe- 
tic consideration  of  our  recommend, it  ions. 
We  very  much  hope  v.e  can  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
luiiiee  for  adding  the  iecoinmc;ided  increases 
and  making  the  points  we  have  proposed  for 
tlie  Committee  report,  so  that  the.se  matters 
will  be  in  the  strongest  pos.sible  postme  for 
( (Jiisideration  by  the  full  Senate. 
With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals. 

Vance  Hartke, 
Cliairman.      Comonttee      on       Vclcran.s 
Affa2r.s. 

SCBMISSION    TO    .\pPR(iPRIATIONS    SCBCOMMIT- 
TEE   UN   HUD-SPACE.   ScUN(  E-V'JTERANS   AND 

Certain  Independent  .Agencies,  Narrative 
Jtstification  for  Fiscal  '^'lar  1974  .Appro- 
priation,    RECOMMt  NDATIONS     BY     SENATOR 

Alan  Cranston,  Chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Akeairs  Subco.mmittee  on  Health 
and  Hospttals  and  hy  Senator  Vance 
Hartke.  Chairman  of  the  Co.mmittee  on 
Veterans  Affai.is  for  VA  Hospital  and 
Medical  Program 

I.  additional  funding 

A.  Medical  care  item 

1.  Patient  Care 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committe  on  Hud-Space.  Science-Veterans 
and  Certain  Independent  Agencies,  the  Sen- 
ale  Veterans'  Affairs  Commillee  and  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  national  veterans  organiza- 
tions liave  been  compiling  data  on  the  many 
ciscs  brought  to  their  attention  where  vet- 
erans have  been  denied  admi.ssion  to  VA 
medical  facilities  and  have  been  forced  to 
seek  and  have  received  needed  care  iu  the 
conimuiiity.  Tliis  data — invol\  ing  luuidreds 
(if  cases — is  now  being  analyzed  In  depth,  but 
a  preliminary  analysts  shows  very  clearly  that 
there  is  a  constant  unmet  demand  for  health 
care  in  \'A  facilities. 

Tlie  House  Veterans  .A.lairs  Committee  has 
conducted  a  limited  iwo  week  survey  of  sev- 
eral thousand  veterans  who  applied  to  VA 
medical  facilities  for  treatment  of  a  variety 
(f  medical  problems.  While  a  majority  ex- 
pressed either  general  or  limited  satisfaction 
with  their  treatment,  there  were  hundreds 
who  expressed  either  minor  or  major  dis- 
satisfaction with  some  phase  of  their  treat- 
ment episode.  For  in.siance:  a)  many  ex- 
pressed denial  of  hospitalization  either  be- 
cau.-e  of  .apparent  iiic.Dmplete  examination  or 
iirtilicial  admitting  guidelines  based  on 
numerical  rather  ilian  medical  considera- 
tions; b)  others  complained  of  overcrowded 
and  understaffed  admitting  facility  which 
created  chaotic  and  confused  conditions 
often  contributing  to  Inordinate  decision  de- 
lays In  the  admitting  or  treatment  process; 
c)  tliere  was  considerable  dissatLsfactlon 
with  the  medical  and  personal  demeanor  of 
many  employees,  largely  attributable  to  un- 
derstaffing  and  overcrowding;  and  d)  there 
v.ai  apparently  less  than  .satisfactory  atten- 
tion paid  to  patients  by  VA  medical  stall 
members. 

Figures  provided  by  the  VCterans  Ad- 
ministration itself  show  that  the  average 
daily  patient  census  (.ADPC)  for  fiscal  year 
1973  has  been  consistently  between  1000  and 
2000  higher  each  month  than  the  census  for 
the  comparable  month  in  the  previous  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1971.  a.s  you  will  recall.  OMB 
ordered  a  reduction  in  the  ADPC  of  over  5,- 


000  ul.ich  resulted  in  the  total  ADPC  falling 
to  79.865  by  the  end  of  that  fi^al  year  Since 
then,  due  to  strong  Congre.vif)nal  protest 
that  thus  figure  should  be  b.i.sed  on  medical 
need  rather  than  budgetary  con;  ideration.s, 
and  mandates  in  the  FV  1972  and  1973.  Ap- 
l^ropriation  Acts  the  ADPC  ha.s  been  rising 
;  teadily.  reflecting  a  fi;ure  more  nearly  ap- 
proximating the  actual  hospital  care  needs 
of  veterans.  On  March  6.  this  year,  tiip  Sen- 
ate passed  S  59  by  an  86-2  vote  The  Vet- 
erans Health  Care  Exp.iiision  .Act  (if  1975  di- 
rected lliat  an  ADPC  be  maini.iincd  at  a  level 
cf  82.1100  for  any  fiscal  year,  and  that  !•. di- 
vidual station  allowances  be  premised  I'U  a 
census  of  85  000.  This  step  was  taken  by  the 
Sei.a:e  as  a  rc-poiijc  to  a  further  proposed 
arb.tr.iry  reduction  from  82.00U  to  8U.0U(J  di- 
rected by  O.MB  for  FV   1974. 

The  .ADPC  figures  to  date  indicate  that  the 
ADPC  for  fisc.il  year  1973  v.ill  be  somewhat 
in  excess  i.f  the  imure  in  the  Senate  bill  and. 
given  the  documentt-d  cases  of  veterans  need- 
ing hospital  care  wlio  have  been  turned  a\\.i,v 
by  VA  facilries.  the  figure  should  actuaKv  be 
higher.  For  example,  the  estimated  monthh 
census  during  May.  1973  was  82.493,  as  com- 
p.tred  to  81.303  for  May  a  year  ago. 

Despite  the;-e  realities  .the  AdnniiistraTion 
has  predicated  its  FY  1974  budget  request  on 
an  avcra;.'C  dally  patient  ccnstis  for  fi.-.i.-al  year 
1974  of  80.009,  obviously  an  inadequate  pro- 
jection. Wc,  therefore,  recommend  that  your 
committee  mcrea.^e  the  medical  care  appro- 
priation by  e45.3t:0.000  which  would  provide 
the  3  000  .staff  needed  f<jr  the  VA  to  maintain 
this  ADPC  of  82  000  in  fLscal  year  1974  and 
direct  O  .M  B  tcj  provide  the  necessarj-  per- 
sonnel ceiling  to  su.pport  this  funding  in- 
crease for  new  personnel  This  figure  is 
based  on  providing  the  statf-to-patient  ratio 
of  1.5  to  1  set  m  the  budget  request,  for  each 
additional  occupied  bed,  a  ratio  which  is 
barely  adequate  in  comparison  to  the  ratio 
i:i  community  hospitals  generally  of  2  or  3  to 
ciiie,  or  more. 

In  any  even'  we  tirge  vou  to  di.scuss  in 
your  committee  report  the  ADPC  history 
and  the  need  for  OMB  to  refrain  from  ar- 
bitrarily reducing  it  in  the  face  of  a  demon- 
strated demand  for  hospital  c.^ire 
2.  .Activation  of  Closed  and  Needed  Wards 
Our  recent  oversight  hearings  also 
brought  out  that  there  are  a  number  of 
wards  in  .seven  V.A  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  which  have  been  cIo.sed  due  to  lack 
of  staff  to  provide  care  to  the  patients.  The 
closed  wards  amount  to  278  needed  beds 
denied  to  eligible  veteran-. —  the  equivalent 
of  an  aver.oge  si^ed  V.A  hospit.il.  We  wish  to 
stress  that  the  full  data  provided  by  the 
V.A  showed  49' J  closed  wards  at  32  hospitals, 
and  those  we  are  including  In  our  recom- 
mendation are  only  those  where  the  V.A's 
own  data  confirms  that  there  is  a  demand 
lor  services  which   is  not  being  met. 

Reactivation  of  these  seven  ward.s  would 
mean  that  eligible  veterans  in  these  areas 
could  receive  needed  treatment  without  de- 
lay. We  recommend  that  42.478.0tJ3  be  added 
to  enable  the  hiring  ot  tiie  197  medical  per- 
sonnel needed  to  open  these  278  l^eds  m 
these  seven  wards. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  the  locations  of 
the  hospitals,  the  luimber  of  beds  in  the 
wards  and  the  number  of  personnel  needed 
to  staff   the  wards  adequately: 

Beds    Per- 
son- 
\'.A  Hospital  nel 

Lyon-;.    N  .J.    51  32 

Atlanta,    Ga,    (alcohol    unit) 40         28 

Columbia.  S  C. 38         27 

Dallas,  Tex.   72         50 

Miami.   Fla. _     31  22 

Topeka.  Kansas 27         28 

Saginaw.  Michigan  i  re.splraiory 

care  unit)    19         10 

To'al    278       197 
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3.  Nurse  Staffing  Enrichment 
We  were  very  pleased  by  the  House  ac- 
tion adding  $14,350,000  to  the  medical  care 
item  specincally  for  upgrading  the  number 
of  nursing  and  related  staff  in  VA  medical 
facilities.  This  is  fully  in  line  with  tes- 
timony received  at  oversight  hearings  since 
1969.  In  addition,  the  VA's  own  studies  show 
that  nursing  staffing  in  VA  hospitals  Is 
clearly  inadequate  in  numbers,  and  on  cer- 
tain shifts  such  as  at  night,  it  is  danger- 
ously low,  by  comparison  with  comparable 
ward  units  in  community  hospitals.  This 
subject  wa.s  discussed  at  length  in  the  re- 
port on  S.  59.  (No.  93-54)  on  pages  29-31, 
copies  of  which  are  attached  for  your  in- 
formation in  the  appendi.\-. 

We  urge  that  you  retain  this  added  $14.- 
350,000  amount  for  nursins  staff  enrichment 
and  that  you  specifically  direct  ;iiat  OM  B. 
assign  the  1.000  additional  persobnel  posi- 
tions to  the  VA  for  this  purpose.  You  will 
recall  that  last  year  the  approximately  $54 
million  additional  appropriated  for  "more 
hospital  staff  to  support  a  higher  ratio  than 
projected  was  shortcircuited  when  O  MB. 
refused  to  assign  the  necessary  ceiling. 

4.  New  outpatient  facilities 
During    our    oversight    hearings    in    April. 

Senator  Cranston  discussed  with  officials  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  the  need  for 
additional  outpatient  facilities  in  Los 
Angeles.  California,  and  in  Sacramento, 
California.  There  is  a  real  demand  in  Los 
Angeles  for  additional  treatment  centers  for 
veterans  in  areas  more  easily  accessible  than 
are  the  current  VA  facilities  located  down- 
town or  in  West  LA.  We  have  received  as- 
surances from  the  Los  Angeles  County  De- 
partment of  Health  Services  that  they  are 
eager  to  enter  into  cooperative  relationships 
•with  the  Veterans  Administration  at  loca- 
tions where  the  county  already  has  health 
facilities.  Two  of  the  Los  Angeles  county 
facilities  are  already  integrally  connected 
with  medical  schools— the  L.A.  County  Medi- 
cal Center,  in  East  Los  Angeles,  with  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  and  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr,  General  Hospital,  in 
South  Central  Los  Angeles,  with  the  Charles 
Drew  Postgraduate  Medical  School. 

Each  of  these  locations  are  easily  accessible 
to  a  large  number  of  eligible  veterans,  par- 
ticularly Black  and  Chlcano<  veterans  In  the 
central  and  eastern  areas  and  in  the  south 
central  areas  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Tlie  e.x- 
istlng  affiliations  with  medical  .schools  otfer 
an  opportunity  to  the  VA  to  provide  care  in 
an  outpatient  center  which  would  have 
readily  available  the  finest  resources  m  staff, 
facilities,  and  equipment.  Tlie  estimated  cost 
of  operating  such  a  new  center  is  $5,750,000 
the  first  year,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
$5.75  million  be  included  In  the  appropria- 
tions act  for  1974  for  the  two  new  centers  in 
Los  Angeles  County  ($11.5  million  now  being 
utlllFcd  at  the  downtown  LA.  outpatient 
clinic  can  be  reprogrammed  i 

The  establishment  of  an  outpatient  facility 
In  each  Instance  would  not  necessitate  any 
construction,  since  there  is  adequate  space 
available  in  the  county  facilities.  One  of  the 
facilities  would  replace  an  alreadv  existing 
outpatient  clinic  operating  out  "of  rented 
space  in  downtown  Los  Angeles:  operating 
costs  for  that  facility  in  fiscal  year  1973 
which  are  estimated  at  $11,432,000,  would  be 
shifted  to  support  the  new  centers. 

In  the  Sacramento  area,  we  have  been 
receiving  numerous  and  repeated  inquiries 
from  veterans  organizations  from  the  entire 
far  Northern  California  region  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  VA  facility  to  serve  the  veterans 
in  that  area.  The  recent  affiliation  of  the  VA 
Hospital  in  Martinez,  California— some  60 
miles  from  Sacramento — with  the  University 
of  California  Medical  School  at  Davis  offers 
an  Ideal  opportunity  for  this  affiliation  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  an  out- 
patient faculty  at  the  Sacramento  County 
Hospital— which    ts    the    clinical    center    for 


U.C.  Davis.  Such  a  facility  could  be  Initiated 
in  temporary  buildings  for  about  $800,000  in 
the  first  year,  with  an  additional  $1.5  million 
for  first-year  operational  cost.  The  facility 
would  serve  approximately  130,000  veterans 
in  the  immediately  neighboring  cotintles  of 
Sacramento,  Yolo,  Solano,  and  Contra  Costa, 
and  could  be  a  forerunner  of  the  eventual 
relocation  of  the  Martinez  Hospital  to 
Sacramento  where  it  would  be  much  more 
effectively  located  in  terms  of  proximity  both 
to  eligible  upper  California  veterans  and  its 
affiliated  medical  school. 

We  urge  the  inclusion  of  $2.3  million  for 
this  Sacramento  VA  outpatient  facility. 
5.  Hospital  and  mission  miprovements 
Some  very  promishig  findings  are  result- 
ing from  a  pilot  study  conducted  at  12  VA 
Hospitals  where  special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  required 
to  admit  a  patient.  Based  on  these  studies, 
we  e,^timate  that  the  addition  of  10  staff 
at  each  hospital  can  siLiiiflcantly  reduce  the 
inexcusable  delays  of  many  hours  which 
currently  are  the  norm  in  far  too  many  VA 
hospital  admis.sion  operations.  To  implement 
this  pro[:ram  would  cost  approximately  $100,- 
000  per  hospital.  As  a  start,  we  believe  these 
new  policies  should  be  miplemented  at  those 
hospitals  whuh  are  a  part  of  a  major  medi- 
cal complex,  where  the  admission  rates  are 
high  and  u  here  the  patients  tend  to  be  suf- 
fering from  more  serious  illnesses.  At  the 
minimum,  those  VA  hospitals  affiliated  with 
medical  schools  should  have  the  benefit  of 
these  improved  admission  policies,  and  we 
recommend  that  $10.2  million  be  added  for 
improved  admissions  services  at  the.se  102 
hospitals. 

6.  Emergency  coverage 
We  were  also  very  surprised  to  learn  that 
few  of  the  VA  hospitals  meet  one  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Ho.-pitaIs— that  is,  to  have 
24-hour  emergency  coverage.  To  meet  this 
requirement,  the  VA  estimates  it  would  need 
one  additional  person  on  duty  at  all  times. 
For  each  hospital  this  would  mean  the  addi- 
tion of  six  FTEE  at  a  total  cost  of  $10  million. 
While  this  is  an  ideal  projection,  we  believe 
that  with  better  utilization  of  admis.sion  per- 
sonnel during  the  day-time  shift.  thLs  could 
be  reduced  to  an  additional  four  FTEE  in- 
dividuals per  hospital.  We  also  believe  that  in 
many  of  the  hospitals,  particularly  those 
in  scarcely  populated  areas,  the  demand 
for  emergency  services  is  more  limited  than 
in  urban  areas,  and,  therefore,  the  staff 
might  be  more  effectively  utilized  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis.  Thus,  we  recommend  addition 
of  $5  million  to  provide  for  emergency  cover- 
age at  VA  hospitals  as  required  by  the 
JCAH  standards  In  any  event,  we  expect  the 
VA  to  make  every  effort  to  meet  this  require- 
ment through  better  utiliz.raion  of  existing 
personnel,  and  through  better  means  of 
communication  within  the  hospital  in  an 
emergency  situation. 

7.  Specialized  medical  services  program 
Specialized  medical  services  programs 
Initiated  in  the  Veterans  Administration 
hospital  system  have  been  of  tremendous 
value  in  providing  highly  specialized  care 
to  veterans  suffering  from  serious  Illnesses. 
In  fiscal  year  1973.  the  numlier  of  the.se  spe- 
cialized unit.s  had  grown  to  1187.  and  the 
VA  has  made  great  advances  in  develop- 
ing new  treatment  procedures  to  provide  care 
to  veterans  in  tliese  units. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  high  quality 
care  today  Ls  virtually  impossible  without 
such  programs  specializing  in  intensive  care, 
coronary  care,  nuclear  medicine,  respira- 
tory care,  drug  and  alcohol  treatment,  men- 
tal hygiene,  and  speech  pathology,  for 
example. 

In  Us  budget  submission  to  OMB,  the  VA 
had  requested  $39,101,000  for  upgrading  139 
existing  units  and  establishing  121  new 
units.  The  OMB  allowed  only  $2,328,000  for  a 
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very  limited  expansion  of  this  much  needed 
program  area. 

We  have  carefully  analyzed  those  programs 
deleted  by  O.M.B.  to  ascertain  those  we  be- 
lieve hold  promise  of  the  most  cost  effective 
Improvements  In  the  most  urgentlv  needed 
care  categories. 

(a)  Spinal  cord  injury  home  care  program 
The  general  oversight  over  VA  programs 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals  has  shown  that  four  programs 
providing  hospital-based  home-care  services 
for  the  spinal  cord  injured  have  been  proved 
highly  effective  in  easing  and  speeding  the  re- 
adjustment of  these  catastrophically  injured 
veteran  to  life  in  the  community.  The  pro- 
gram consists  of  periodic  visits  tothe  recent- 
ly hospital-discharged  veteran  in  his  home 
by  a  coordinated  team  of  phy.sician.  nurse, 
therapist,  nursing  assistant,  p.s'ychologist  and 
social  worker.  Working  together  in  helping 
the  veteran  adjust  to  his  home  and  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  working  with  the  family  so 
they  may  provide  the  necessary  support  to 
the  veteran  these  multi-discipiinary  teams 
have  facilitated  the  transition  of  the  spinal 
cord  injured  veteran  from  hospital  patient 
to  member  of  the  community. 

We  believe  that  the  success  achieved  at  the 
four  hospitals  currently  providing  this  serv- 
ice—Long Beach,  California:  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia: and  Bronx  and  Castle  Point,  New 
York — should  be  repeated  at  additional  loca- 
tions, specifically  at  Hines  VA  Hospital  in 
Chicago,  lUinoi.?:  and  the  VA  hospitals  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  W'est  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts; and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  There  has 
been  an  elovt  n  percent  increase  in  admissions 
to  VA  spinal  cord  injury  centers  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  This  increase  adds  to  the  impor- 
tance of  finding  new  means  of  releasing  pa- 
tients more  quickly.  We.  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  $544,000  be  added  to  the  Medical 
Care  appropriation  for  this  purpose  to  es- 
tablish these  four  new  SCI.  home-care  pro- 
grams and  to  tipgrade  those  at  Castle  Point 
r.nd  Bronx,  New  York. 

(ij)  Alcohol  dependence  treatment  centers 
The  VA  now  operates  and  staff's  the  na- 
tion's largest  single  system  for  alcoholism 
rehabilitation.  Alcohol  abuse  and  related 
health  problems  represented  13  per  cent  of 
total  VA  hospital  discharges  for  1969.  VA  and 
DOD  figures  show  that  of  the  approximately 
9.5  million  veterans  discharged  since  the 
Korean  War.  235,000  now  have,  or  had  at  time 
of  discharge,  an  alcohol  problem  serious  en- 
ough to  require  hospitalization.  Further,  the 
VA  states  that  one  in  seven  of  their  present 
patient  load  has  a  diagnosis  or  sub-diagnosis 
of  alcoholism. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  veteran  population 
is  in  no  way  spared  the  overall  population  s 
problems  with  what  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg  called  the  na- 
tion's number  one  health  problem— alcohol 
abuse.  We  must  continue  to  provide  the 
priority  and  care  this  problem  deserves. 

The  average  peak  age  of  the  alcohol  abuser 
among  veterans  is  40-55.  Recent  projections 
by  the  VA  show  a  continued  high  incidence 
of  veterans  with  alcohol  abuse  problems 
through  1985.  Therefore,  we  must  be  sure  suf- 
ficient resources  are  made  available  to  meet 
what  will  be,  unfortunately,  a  continuing 
high  demand  for  many  years  to  come. 

Hence,  we  urge  addition  of  the  $2.16  mil- 
lion which  O.M.B.  deleted  from  the  VA  FY 
1974  request  for  the  establishment  of  10  new 
and  the  upgrading  of  4  existing  Alcohol  De- 
pendence Treatment  Centers.  As  indicated  in 
the  Senate  Report  (No.  93-56)  on  S.  284,  the 
Veterans'  Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (pages  21-22),  ac- 
tivation of  these  10  centers  and  upgrading  of 
the  four  was  postponed  until  FY  1975.  The.se 
faculties  are  needed  now  to  continue  the 
growth  toward  meeting  the  enormous  unmet 
need  for  alcoholism  treatment  facilitates  as 
these  veterans  grow  older  and  require  hos- 
pitalization and  rehabilitation. 
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(c)  Hospital-based  home-care  programs 
The  same  services  involved  in  the  spinal 
cord  Injury  home-care  program  are  utilized 
to  benefit  other  seriously  ill  and  severely 
di.^abled  veterans.  A  hemiplegic  patient,  for 
example,  may  need  this  same  type  of  con- 
tinued monitoring  which  can  be  provided 
effectively  outside  tiie  hospital.  Similarly, 
the  blinded  veteran  needs  re-orientation  to 
adjust  to  his  home  and   community. 

These  type."  of  therapeutic  and  mrdi^al 
problems  for  s.'vorely  disabled  veterans  can 
be  anticipated  and  dealt  with  to  some  extent 
dtiring  hospitalization.  But  total  reorienta- 
tion to  home  and  comnitmity  can  take  pl.ice 
onlv  when  the  patient  is  actually  back  in  that 
milieu.  In  addition,  many  medical  services 
can  be  more  effectively  provided  in  the 
very  personalized  and  supportive  etiviron- 
menl  of  a  loving  family,  rather  than  in  an 
institution,  no  matter  how  adequately  staffed. 
That  is  why  the.=5e  proriani-  are  so  important 
and  need  to  contir.ue  to  expand. 

Therefore,  we  are  roccmmcntling  that 
*1.273  million,  which  O  M.B.  cut  from  the 
VA  budt:ct  request,  be  added  to  activate  15 
new  and  upgrade  16  existing  Hospitul-ba.sed 
home-care  programs. 

(d)  Pulmonary  function  laboratories 
Documentation  by  the  Office  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shows 
that  deaths  from  respiratory  disorders  are 
increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  deaths 
from  any  otlier  cause.  Before  proper  treat- 
ment, either  through  inhalation  therapy  or 
through  stirglcal  procedures,  basic  laboratory 
informatioii  must  be  made  available  to  the 
surgeon  or  the  therapist. 

With  an  ever-increasing  patient  load  In  this 
area,  the  need  for  the  12  new  laboratories  re- 
quested by  the  VA  but  not  approved  by 
O.M.B.  is  obvious.  'Without  the  ability  to 
quickly  and  adequately  diagno.se  the  pulmon- 
ary problems  and  their  seriousness,  the  pa- 
tient may  suffer  prolonged  and  unnecessary 
discomfort. 

Complete  diagnostic  testing  requires  about 
two  hours,  or  perhaps  a  half  day  If  the  entire 
eight-test  series  is  required.  It  is  Imperative 
that  prompt  testing  be  available  so  that  ap- 
propriate early  diagnosis  can  be  assured  in 
order  that  therapy  can  be  implemented  as 
quickly  as  po.ssible. 

Hence,  we  recommend  the  addition  of 
$360,000  for  12  new  pulmonary  function  lab- 
oratories— cut  out  of  the  budget  by  O.M.B. 
(e)  Intensive  care  tmits 
The  addition  of  many  new  and  sophisti- 
cated devices  and  means  of  therapeutic  re- 
lief through  surgery  for  far  more  Illnesses 
has  created  a  need  for  highly  specialzed  units 
to  provide  the  most  comprehensive  care  for 
patients  who  need  constant  attention  and 
supervision.  In  addition,  use  of  this  complex 
machinery  requires  highly  specialized  per- 
sonnel, who  must  be  assigned  full  time  to 
the.se  units. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  projections 
show  that  in  FY  1973  195.000  days  of  patient 
care  will  be  given  In  Intensive  care  tinlts. 
This  is  an  increa.se  of  15.000  from  FY  1972. 
Certainly,  there  is  every  indication  that  such 
increa.ses  will  continue. 

We.  therefore,  recommend  additioit  of  the 
$5,741  million  which  O.M  B.  deleted  from 
the  budget  request  to  activate  17  new  I.C.U.s 
and  upgrade  11  existing  units. 

In  total,  then,  we  recommend  that  the 
Medical  Care  item  be  increased  by  $80.- 
366.063  over  the  budget  request. 
B.  Research  item 
Tlie  April  oversight  hearings  also  provided 
llie  Subcommittee  with  invaluable  data  on 
the  Importance  of  research  to  the  care  of 
veterans,  and  on  the  inadequacies  of  the 
propo.sed  VA  budget  for  FY  1974  n  this 
regard, 

1.  Meeting  Inllation 
Testimony  was  provided  from  eminent  re- 
.search  figures — such  as  Dr  Michael  De  Bakey. 
President  of  Baylor  Medical  College — that.  In 


general,  Just  to  maintain  research  at  the 
same  level  at  which  it  was  conducted  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  an  increase  of  8-107^.  would  be 
essential  to  offset  increased  research  costs 
just  due  to  inflation. 

The  budget  request  when  coupled  with  al- 
mc)St  $5  million  in  unobligated  fiscal  year 
1973  funds,  provides  lor  rouihly  a  $2  6  mil- 
lion increase  in  funds  available  for  resL-arch. 
This  $2.6  million,  the  VA  says,  would  cover 
the  coits  of  100  additional  personnel  and 
some  initial  researrli  programs  Rut  this  does 
not  take  into  account  liicrcased  costs  due  to 
inflation.  In  addition,  the  VA  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittpe  a  list  of  the  re.'-earch  pro- 
prams  which  had  been  approved  by  the  cen- 
tral ollice  and  included  in  the  original  'VA 
Ijudret  submission  to  OMB.  These  deleted 
research  programs  totaled  $16.5  million  to  be 
spent  at  124  hospitals. 

Vv'e  recommend  that  at  least  $6  8  tnillion 
be  added  to  ths  medical  and  prosthjtic  re- 
.search  item  budget  request  of  $71  million 
in  order  to  keep  the  VA  research  programs 
operating  at  the  same  level  as  fiscal  year  1973. 
This  $6.8  million  rejiresent  a  9  ,  increase  over 
the  $76  million  appropriated  lor  fiscal  vear 
1973. 

2.  Meeting  Minimal  Animal  Research 
Standards 

During  hearings  the  committee  members 
learned  that  eight  VA  ho.spitals  tailed  to 
meet  minimum  national  standards  for  animal 
research  facilities  and  that  funds  which 
would  have  corrected  these  deficiencies  were 
included  in  the  S4  8  million  in  research  ap- 
propriations which  was  Irozen  in  FY  1973. 
The  foUowir.g  eight  stations  among  a  total 
of  97  with  animal  research  programs  in  medi- 
cine do  not  pre:-cntly  meet  minimum  stand- 
ards and  need  the  amounts  included  paren- 
thetically to  come  up  to  such  standards 
within  two  years:  Atlanta.  Georgia  ($157.- 
000):  Chicago.  Illinois  (Research)  ($24,000): 
Long  Beach.  California  ($200,000):  Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota  ($187,000):  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia ($80.200 1 :  Pittsburuh  Pennsylvania 
(UD)  ($140,000);  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
($15,300):  and  Tucson.  Arizona  ($250,000). 
We  urge  the  inclusion  of  the  necessary  $1,- 
535.500  to  upgrade  these  animal  research 
facilities  to  meet  minimum  national  stand- 
ards. 

3.  Research  Funding  for  New  Medical 
School  Affiliations 

In  addition,  where  there  is  a  new  affiliatitm 
agreement  between  a  VA  hospital  and  a  med- 
ical school,  there  will  be  an  immediate  need 
for  Increased  research  funding  to  svipport  the 
expanded  medical  care  programs  which  nec- 
essarily follow.  There  were  3  new  affiliations 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  and  in  these  cases,  re- 
search programs  were  not  increased  com- 
mensurately.  There  will  probably  be  3  or  4 
new  affiliations  in  fiscal  year  1974.  and  In 
each  of  these  cases  a  minimum  Increase 
.should  be  allowed  of  $150,000  for  each  facil- 
ity. This  amovint  .should  also  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  3  new  affiliations  completed  in 
fiscal  year  1973 

To  make  the  most  out  of  these  affiliations 
In  terms  of  the  Improved  patient  care  which 
flows  from  an  active  research  program,  we 
recommend  that  $1  million  be  added  to  the 
research  appropriation  so  that  the  benefit  of 
these  7  new  medical  school  affiliations  can  be 
fully  realized,  and  the  expertise  of  the  highly 
qualified  staff  who  will  be  attracted  to  a  VA 
hospital  with  a  medical  sthool  affiliation  can 
be  fully  utilized. 

In    total,    then,    we    recommend    that    the 
Medical  and  Prosthetic  research  item  be  in- 
creased by  $9,375,000  o\er  the  budget  request. 
C.  Con-iiriivtion  of  ho^pita!  and  domiciliary 
facilities  Ucni 
1.  Restore  Scheduled  Air  Conditioning 
Projects 

Although  the  VA  has  between  30  and  35 
h.ispitals  1  V.A  data  appears  unclear  as  to  the 
precise  number)  that  have  been  determined 
to  be  in  need  of  air  conditioning,  the  FY 
1974  Construction  budget  contains  no  fluids 


to  be  able  to  contintie  the  significant  progress 
made  over  the  past  several  years — under  Con- 
gressional prodding  -to  reduce  this  "swelter 
gap  ".  Tliis  IS  because  O  M  B.  cut  out  $10,138- 
000  for  eight  projects  (6  major  and  2  miiion 
Jor  some  of  the  hottest  areas  of  the  country. 

There  is  positively  no  Justification  lor 
O  M  B.'s  removal  ol  these  funds  from  the 
VA's  budget  submission.  Certainly  those  dis- 
abled, sick  and  dying  \eterans  and  the  over- 
worked staff  attending  them  in  hospitals  in 
such  climates  as  Gulipurt.  Mississippi,  and 
Wichita,  Kansas,  deserve  the  simple  comlort 
enjoyed  by  ihcie  who  work  in  the  air  con- 
ditioned, dehumidified,  olten  dehumanized, 
comfcn  ill  OMD  The  denial  of  that  VA  re- 
quest IS  nut  ■  li.scal  responsibility"  on  the 
part  of  OMB.  it  is  gross  inser.sitivity 

We.  therclore.  recommend  full  restoration 
of  the  $10,138,000  deletion  from  the  Coii- 
siructiou  Item  in  order  to  proceed  with  the 
scheduled  air  coi.dilioning  projects  at  the 
follow. ng  hospitals  (the  last  two  of  which 
v.:re  clnssificd  as  minor  projects)  :  Poplar 
Bluff.  Mi.ssoiiri;  Huntington,  'VVcst  Virginia: 
Kerrville,  Texas:  Salisbury.  North  Carolina: 
Gulfport.  Mississippi:  Wichita.  Kansas:  and 
Charleston.  South  Carolina.  It  is  imperative 
ihat  these  funds  be  restored  so  that  our  dis- 
abled veterans  can  enjoy  a  sine,  health: ul 
temnerate  climate  during  their  bospitallza- 
tio  1  period. 

Frankly,  we  find  O.M  B  s  action  in  this 
I'TTiicular  instance  lacking  even  a  scintilla 
of  jtistirication  and  especially  inhumane.  We 
strongly  believe  OMB  should  be  admitiis- 
tcrrd  a  taste  of  its  own  prescription  for  I'.l 
vpterntis.  Tlius.  in  addition  to  adding  The 
funds  for  the  eight  air  conditioning  projects. 
\vc  urge  that  the  following  provision  be  added 
to  this  appropriation  item:  '  Provided.  That 
unle.ss  the  $10,138,000  included  m  this  item 
for  air  c.nditioning  projects  at  eight  Vet- 
craiis'  .Administration  hospitals  are  made 
av.iilable  for  obligation  in  full,  no  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
used  in  c^jnncction  with  the  expense  of  air 
condi'iOMing  or  cooling  of  any  building  to 
whi'^li  employees  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  of  the  Executi\e  Office  of  the 
I'residen'  are  assigned  " 

2.  Correction  of  Seismic  Defects 
The  budget  request  includes  $5  million  ol 
the  $8  (MX)  000  I  $4  of  $5  million  in  the  major 
construction  projects  and  $1  of  $3  million 
in  the  minor  projects)  requested  by  the  VA 
to  correct  seismic  defects  m  existing  VA  med- 
i'r-al  facilities.  After  the  disaster  at  the  San 
Fernando.  Caliloniia  Hospital  just  29  months 
ago  with  the  tragic  deaths,  injuries  and  prop- 
erty loss  to  patients  and  staff,  and  the  enor- 
mous disruption  of  the  operation  of  the 
W'adsworth  \'A  Hospital  in  West  Los  Angeles 
cine  to  the  massive  evacuation  18  months  ago 
due  to  seismic  deticicncles  found  as  a  re-till 
of  comprehensive  engineering  and  sei.smic 
surveys,  we  fail  to  comprehend  how  O.M.B. 
can  ignore  the  safety  of  those  patients  in 
other  areas  relegated  to  the  it  can  wait  ' 
category  by  the  deletion  of  $3  million.  It  is 
imperative  that  all  ihese  scheduled  correc- 
tions be  made  Immediately.  It  is  crunmal 
m  the  true  sense  of  the  word  to  allow  known 
defects  like  this  to  remain  unabated,  lor  de- 
spite O  M  B  's  llie  and  death  pursestring  <oii- 
trol.  even  it  cannot  cause  the  next  earth- 
quake to  wait  lor  a  more  propitious  budg- 
etary .situation. 

We  thus  reconunend  addition  of  $3  million 
to  the  construction  item  ($1  million  for  ma- 
jor and  $2  million  lor  minor  projects)  to 
carry  out  the  seismic  corrections  scheduled 
but  di-^allowed  by  O.M.B. 

3  Temporary  Facilities  for  Outpatient  Clinic 
In  connection  with  the  discussion  under 
Item  A  4  .above,  proposing  establi.shment  of 
an  outpatient  facility  at  Sacramento,  Cali- 
lornia.  we  recommend  that  $900,000  he  added 
to  the  minor  projects  Constrtiction  item  to 
support  acquisitio:i  of  temporary  (trailer, 
prefabricated,  etc  )  facilities  for  a  Sacra- 
mento outpaiieiil  clinic. 
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In  total,  then,  we  recommend  that  the 
Construction  of  Hospital  and  Domiciliary  Fa- 
cilities item  be  Increased  by  $13,938,000  over 
the  budget  request. 

The  totals  we  are  recommending  be  added 
in  the  three  appropriation  items  is  $80,366,- 
063  for  Medical  Care  plus  $''5,000,000  for  Im- 
plementation of  P.L.  92-541,  $9,375,000  for 
Medical   and  Prosthetic  Research,  and  $13, 
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uZZr^^V^^"^'^"^^  ^^^^  f-  ^^'  *^^  Veterans  the    San    Bernardino/Riverside,    California 

Health   Care  Expansion   Act   of   1973,   which  area                                                           ^-aiuornia 

fn'^rfn  T^^  ^l'^''^^  °"  '^'^'■^''  ^'  ''■'"  '^^'""^  ^*  °"^  April  18  hearing,  tht  VA  agreed  to 

aw  in  July.  Final  negotiations  are  underway  undertake  such  a  study  in  cooperatToirwith 

to  avoid  a  second  veto  of  this  vital  legislation,  the  GAO                                     cooperation  with 


and    House   Committee   action    is   scheduled 
for  this  week. 

This  Act   will   improve  the   abilitv   of  the 
Veterans   Administration    to   deliver    quality 


938.000    for    Construction    of    Ho.spital    and     medical  care  to  its  beneficiaries  by  removing 
Domiciliary  Facilities,  for  a  grand  total  above     certain   legislative  restrictions  on   the  scope 


the  budget  request  of  $158,679,063  plu.s  re- 
tention of  the  $14,350,000  added  in  Medical 
Care  by  the  House  to  increase  nursing  staffs. 
The  total  above  the  budget  request,  then. 
Is  $173,029,063. 

II.   PROPOSED   REPORT  L.^^.■c;u.'^CE 

A.  Medical  care 
1.  Hospital  Census  Situation 
We   have  covered  this  matter  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  item  A.  1  ,  above. 

2.  Personnel  Ceiling  for  Funded  Staffing 

Additions 
Under  items  A.  1.  and  A.  2  .  above,  we  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  directing  that 
personnel  position  ceilings  be  provided  by 
O.M.B.  In  connection  with  the  addition  of 
any  fuiids  provided  for  new  staffing.  This  ap- 
plies to  virtually  every  one  of  our  recom- 
mendations. 

3.  Pay  Raise  Cost 
We  continue  to  be  concerned  by  the  omis- 
sion in  the  Veterans'  Administration  budget 
of  a  request  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  pay 
raise  which  went  into  effect  in  January  of 
1973.  The  cost  of  this  pay  raise  in  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  Medical  Care  appropriation  is 
$35,790,000  and  for  fiscal  vear  1974  will  be 
$75,198,000. 

The  OMB  has  Imposed  very  rigid  employ- 
ment ceilings,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the 
average  grade  level.  These  arbitrary  controls 
already  have  restricted  the  VA's  ability  to 
provide  adequate  care  to  eligible  veterans 
With  the  increased  emphasis  on  outpatient 
care  "to  obviate"  the  need  for  hospitalization 
where  feasible,  a  move  we  have  long  urged, 
as  proposed  in  S.  59.  we  have  grave  concerns 
lest  sufficient  leeway  not  be  provided  to  sup- 
port the  increased  staff  to  enable  VA  out- 
patient services  to  e.xpand  their  programs, 
particularly  if  any  part  of  the  $76  37  million 
pay  raise  cost  (Including  $1.17  million  for  Re- 
search salaries*  Is  squeezed  out  of  the  VA's 
FY  1974  appropriations  rather  than  fu'ly  pro 


of  treatment,  particularly  for  ambulatory 
and  nursing  home  care,  and  bv  expanding 
the  coverage  for  eligible  veterans  and  includ- 
ing as  VA  beneficiaries,  for  fie  first  time, 
the  very  small  number  of  dependents  and 
survivors  of  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled service  connected  veterans  who  are  not 
covered  by  other  Federal  health  benefit  pro- 
grams. The  Act  also  makes  a  ntunber  of  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  training  and 
the  personnel  system  of  the  Denartment  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  as  well  as'authorizing 
premium  and  differential  pay  for  nurses. 

The  VA's  estimates  of  the  cost  of  these  new 
authorities  is  $103,85  million  for  fiscal  vear 
1974.  Attached  in  the  Appendi.x  is  a  chart 
showing  the  breakdown  of  this  amount  for 
your  information.  We  plan  to  follow  up  on 
enactment  of  S.  59  by  urging  the  inclusion 
m  the  First  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  for  FY  1974  of  the  appropriate  portion  of 
this  $104  million  and  ask  that  you  acknowl- 
edge in  your  Committee  report  now  that  the 
Committee  will  look  at  the  need  for  funding 
of  new  statutory  authorities  at  this  later  date. 

B.  Research — None 
C.  Construction  of  hospital  and  domiciUary 
facilities 
1.  New  Bronx  VA  Hospital 
On   page   25   of   House   Report   No.   93-296, 
which   accompanies  H  R.  8825,  under   "Con- 
struction, Major  Projects",  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  fir.st  par.acraph  directs  the  Vet- 
erans' Administrarion  to  "carefully  reexamine 
the  po.ssibility  and  feasibilitv.  .  ."of  the  VA's 
taking   over   the   St.    Albans   Naval   Hospital 
scheduled  to  bo  closed  by  the  Department  of 
Navy,  as  an   alternative   to  proceeding  with 
the  sclieduled  and  partially  funded  $80  mil- 
lion construction  of  a  replacement  Bronx  VA 
Ho,spita:  at  the  present  Bronx  site.  Although 
we  agree  that  this  alternative  might  be  eco- 
nomical and  less  disruptive  to  patient  care, 
there  are  several  other  aspects  of  this  situa- 
tion that  the  Committee  should  also  consider. 
vlded   for   in   a   supplemental    appropriation      decerns  about  demography  and  lack  of  pub- 
bill.  lie  low-cost  transportation  have  been  raised 

by  veterans  and  veterans'  grotips  in  the  New 
■i'ork  area.  These  concerns,  as  well  as  those 
of  ec-onomy  and  appropriate  patient  care, 
must  be  met. 

The  VA  study  must  take  fullv  into  account 
patient  distribution  and  the  accessibility  of 
alternative  sites  to  public  transportation.  It 
Is  unclear,  for  example,  that  a  VA  Hospital  at 
the  St.  Albans  site,  located  in  the  Borough 
of  Queens,  New  York,  could  serve  the  same 
population  of  veterans  now  utilizing  the 
Bronx  ho.spital,  as  well  as  other  veterans  for 
whom  such  a  new  location  in  Queens  would 
result   in  improved  acce.ss  to  VA  services. 

We  thus  urge  that  the  Committee  incorpo- 
rate in  its  report  a  requirement  that  the  VA 
in  its  study  make  a  detailed  comparative 
demographic  study  for  the  two  sites  and  also 
assure  that  proper  public  transportation  (or 
some  kind  of  VA  shuttle  service)  to  and  from 
St,  Albans  would  be  available  to  veterans  and 
their  families. 


We  wish  to  stress  that  this  is  the  position 
■which  VA  officials  took  during  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals  oversight 
hearings  on  April  18.  1973.  They  testified  that 
the  pay  increase  of  January  1973,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ho.spital  and  medical  items 
would  not  have  to  be  absorbed  under  the 
present  budget  request,  but  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  transfer  of  sums  from  u near- 
marked  funds  contained  for  this  purpose  in 
the  President's  FY  1974  budget. 

The  history  of  recent  pav  raises,  however, 
has  been  to  the  contran,-.  When  such  pay 
raLses  were  eranted  in  the  past,  funds  specifi- 
callv  earmarked  for  additional  staffing  were 
used  to  pay  for  the  pav  rai.se.  This  occurred 
in  both  FY  1972  and  1973  with  respect  to 
$45,790,000  and  $42,270,000.  respectively,  the 
full  costs  of  the  pay  raises  in  those  vears.  This 
resulted  in  a  les.sening  of  the  VA'scapabili'y 
to  provide  quality  caro  We  believe  this  should 
not  happen  again. 

We  thus  believe  it  is  imperative  that  this 
Committee  make  it  very  clear  that  the  Jan- 
uary 1973.  pay  increase,  and  any  further  pav 
raise  which  may  take  place  in  FY  1974,  will 
not  be  absorbed  from  any  other  VA  ho.spital 
and  medical  budget  Item,  nor  provided  for 
by  transfer  of  vital  medical  care  funds  or  any 
other  budget  category  funds  within  the  VA 
requested  appropriation. 


2.  Loma  Linda  Ho.spital  Bed  Reduction 
The  VA  budget  shows  a  reduction  in  the 
new  ho.spital  at  Loma  Linda.  California,  from 
700  to  600  beds  and  a  deletion  of  $7,4  million 
for  construction  of  this  facility.  It  s  not  clear 
exactly  what  portion  of  tho.se  funds  relate  to 
the  100-bed  reduction.  It  is  very  clear,  how- 
ever, that  this  reduction  was  purely  the  re- 
sult of  an  OMB.  dollars  and  cents  decision 


*  wrwnnM  ^.?=^'?T^'!'  Senate-Passed   S     59      and  was  proposed  without  any  demograpiuc 
We  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  atten-      study  of  the  veterans  who  would  be  served  in 


Without  an  adequate  survey  of  the  veteran 
population  and  their  need  for  VA  medical 
care,  it  is  inconceivable  that  OMB  or  the  VA 
could  have  the  slightest  Idea  as  to  whether 
even  the  700  beds  originally  proposed  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  need. 'Certainly  any 
decision  to  reduce  bed  capacity  without  Ijene- 
fit  of  sucli  a  study  can  only  be  viewed  as 
totally  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

We,  therefore,  urge  the  Committee  to  in- 
struct the  VA  very  closely  that  no  reduction 
in  the  beds  proposed  for  Loma  Linda  is  to 
be  approved  until  such  time  as  a  fulldeino- 
graphic  study  is  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
Committes   of   Congress   to   assure   that  the 
medical    neeeds    of    the    veteran    population 
will  be  well  served  by  the  bed  capacitv.  and 
a^.k  chat  the  cost  of  any  bed  reductioii  then 
propo.sed  be  fully  explained. 
3.  Reduced  fiscal  year  1974  Funding  of  Con- 
struction   Projects 
In  the  budget  request.  O.M.B.  deleted  very 
substantial   funds    (approximately   $65   mil- 
lion) for  six  major  replacement  aiid  modern- 
ization projects  (Bronx,  N.Y.— $15,9  million: 
Columbia,  S.C— $5.2  million;  Denver,  Colo.— 
$11.7  million;  Hines,  111.— $3.76  million;  Loma 
Linda,  Calif.— $7.4  million;  and  W.  Roxbury, 
Mass. — S21.7    mUlion)    and    two   major    im- 
provement   projects     (Brookyln,     N.Y. — $1.9 
million;    and   Wichita,   Kans. — $1.4  million). 
The  VA  explained  these  cuts  at  our  April  18 
hearing  as  attributable  to  a  very  careful  as- 
sessment  of   exactly   the   amount   of  money 
■which   could   actually   be  spent   in   FY   1974 
and  to  a  decision  to  hold  down  appropria- 
tions by  funding  construction  projects  only 
in    appropriate    spendable    portions    of    the 
total  cost.  This  may  well  be  a  valid  explana- 
tion. We  do  not  necessarily  quarrel  with  the 
concept   on    its   face.   We   do  note,   however, 
that  there  have  already  been  enormous  delays 
in  getting  underway  at  the  Wadsworth  West 
Los   Angeles   replacement   hospital    and   feel 
strongly  that  this  method  of  funding  must 
not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  foot-dragging  or  for 
an   outright   slowdown   of   the   construction 
schedule  for  such  urgently  needed  replace- 
ment facilities. 

We.  therefore,  urge  that  you  include  in 
your  report  appropriate  language  to  indicate 
that  the  Committee  fully  understands  that 
the  piece-meal  funding  of  construction  proj- 
ects Is  not  a  true  estimate  of  the  total  cost 
and  that  In  approving  any  such  funding  the 
Committee  in  no  way  approves  a  slow  down 
in  Implementation  of  approved  projects; 
rather  It  expects  that  all  projects  begun  will 
be  completed  as  scheduled  and  that  all  ap- 
propriate funds  to  accomplish  that  result 
will  be  made  available  in  subsequent  budget 
requests  for  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  prepared  a  tabular 
summary  of  our  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional funding  and  Committee  report  langu- 
age, ■which  it  attached. 

Summary  of  Recommendations  bv  Senator 
Alan  Cranston.  Chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Health 
AND  Hospitals,  and  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  for  Additional  Funds 
FOR  Veterans'  Administration  Fiscal 
Year  1974.  Hospital  and  Medical  Appro- 
priations IN  H.R.  8825.  Department  op 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space 
Science,  Veterans,  and  Certain  Other  In- 
dependent Agencies  Appropriations  Act 
1974 

I,  additional  funding 
A.  Medical  care  item 

1.  Support  82,000  ADPC    (3,000 

new  .staff) $45,360,000 

2.  Activate    closed    wards    (197 

new      staff      at      $12,579 

each)    2,478,063 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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3.  Increase      nursing      statfi'ig 

(1,000   new   positions,   re- 
tain   House    increase)' (14,350.000 

4.  Establish   three   new  outpa- 

tient clinics: 

a.  Los   Angeles    ( in   addition 

to  funds  for  one  repro- 

grained)     5.  "50. 000 

b.  Sacramento 1.500.000 

Subtotal    for    outpatient 

clini  s    7.250.000 

5.  Implement  pilot  program  to 

improve  admission  services 
(100.000    at    102    affiliated 

VA  hospitals) .__      10,200.000 

6  Provide  emergency  coverage 
to  meet  JCAH  require- 
ments          5.000.000 

7.  Specialized  medical  services: 

a.  Establish    four    new    and 

upgrade     two     existing 

Spinal  cord  injury  home 

care    pro^.rani.s $544,000 

b  Establish  10  new  and  up- 
grade four  e:.:ist;ng  Al- 
cohol dependence  treat- 
ment    uni:.s 2.100.000 

c.  Establish  15  new  and  up- 

grade 16  existing  Hospi- 
tal-based home  care 
programs 1.273.000 

d  Establish  12  new  Pulmo- 
nary function  labs ;i(;o.  000 

e  E.stablish  11  new  and  up- 
grade 17  existing  Inten- 
sive   care    units 5.741.000 


Subtotal  for  establi;~hing 
52  ne-a-  and  upgrading 
39  existing  specialized 
medical  .services  units 


10.078,  000 


V                  Medical    cire    total   _.     80,366.003 
^\^     B.  Medical  and  proitlictic  research  item 
1.  Provide    increase    for    infla- 
tion           C.  840.  000 

2  Meet  animal  research  stand- 
ards           1 .  5:;5.  000 

3-  Support  seven  new  medical 
school  affiliallons  (S150.- 
00&    each 1.000.000 

Medical    and    prosthetic 

research    total 9.375.000 

C.  Conntrnction  of  Itospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities  item 

1.  Coinp'cte  all  scheduled  ma- 

jor and  niinor  air-condi- 
tioning projects  in  eight 
VA    hospital^ "".._     $10,138,000 

2.  Correct    seismic    defect,;    m 

certain  VA  hospit;Us: 

a.  (major)    1,000,000 

b.  (minor)    2,000,000 

Subtotal  for  seisiTiic  de- 
fects   .^ 3,000.000 

3  Acquire  temporaiy  facilities 
for  new  outpatient  clitjic 
in  Sacramento \.  800,000 

Cjiistruction    total 13,938.000 

Grand    total- 183.679.963 

'  Not  Included  in  total  or  grand  total 
since  this  amount  has  already  bet^i  added 
by  House  action.  ^ 

II.    rr.Ol'OKED    REPORT    LANf;UACE    \ 

A.  Medical  core  item  \ 

1.  A  di.scus<iicn  of  the  ADPC  histwiy  ^nd 
I  he  need  for  the  Office  of  Management  a\id 
Budi'et  to  refrain  from  arbitrarily  reduciiit 
it  in  the  face  of  a  demonstrated  demand  tor. 
hospital  care.  (See  pages  22-24  of  House 
Report  No.  93  296  under  "Medical  Care".) 


2.  An  expression  of  the  Committee's  un- 
derstanding with  respect  to  the  non-absorp- 
tion of  the  January  1.  1973  pay  raise  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  from  existing  ap- 
propriation items  (Medical  Care,  MAMOE. 
Con.slructiun.  and  Re.search  ) . 

3.  A  direction  to  OMB  to  provide  the  \.\ 
with  all  necessary  personnel  ceiling  positions 
to  ijcrmit  addition  of  the  stalling  re'iuired  to 
implement  funding  recommendations. 

4.  Acknowledgment  that  the  committee 
will  consider  at  the  time  of  the  F.rst  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  bill  the  need  for 
additional  medical  c.-'.re  funding  to  carry  out 
the  new  statutory  authorities  to  be  added 
vr.Xh  enactment  of  S.  59— annual  estunalo 
S! 03,85  million. 

B.  Medical  and  prosthetic  research — vone 

C.  ConstrucUon  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 

facilities 

1.  Incoiporation  of  language  to  insure 
tliat  there  Will  be  no  takeover  by  the  VA  of 
the  St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital  in  lieu  of 
constrtictinn  of  a  new  Brojix  VA  Hospital  at 
tbe  present  site  until  ai)pr'.printe  demo- 
graphic and  transiiortation  studies  have  been 
completed  and  submitted  to  i  lie  appropriate 
congressionr.I  committees. 

2.  Incorp  .iralion  of  lan'.:uagp  to  require 
the  VA  to  .submit  a  drtailcd  de:no:-'raphic 
.study  prior  to  the  approval  nf  the  reduction 
of  100  beds  propo.ed  in  the  budL-et  with 
resiiect  to  the  new  Loma  Imda  H(>spital 
(ralifornia)  and  of  the  reduction  of  the 
overall  hospital  cost  by  $7.4  million  as  sug- 
gested by  the  admi-'is'ration  proposal. 

3.  liic'irporation  of  langi.iage  to  indicate 
that  the  committee  fully  understands  that 
the  piccc-meal  fundin-,'  of  construction  proj- 
ects is  not  a  true  estimate  of  the  total  coil 
and  that  in  appro'.ing  any  such  funding 
the  commiitee  in  no  way  approves  a  slow- 
down in  implementation  of  approved  proj- 
ects: rather  it  expects  that  all  projects  be::iui 
will  be  comjjleted  as  scheduled  and  that  all 
apprrpriato  funds  to  accomplish  that  result 
will  be  made  available  in  sub.sequent  bud-;el 
reriuests  lor  subsecjuent  fiscal  year.;. 


Appendix 
I,   ili!  M  I  A.'i) — Need  ior  VA  Nursi.-;g  Staff 

Increase 
(Excerpt  from  S.  Rep.  No,  93-51  on  S.  59. 
pages  29-31 ) 
IM  staff-to-paticnt  ratio  suri-ey 
A  survey  conducted  m  1971  by  the  VA  (sot 
f'-'rtli   in  the  Appendix)    shows  some  of  the 
wide  variat:ons  that  exist  in  stafimg  intensity 
between  VA  h.ospita'.s  and  communiiy  hos- 
pitals.  The  VA  ho.'pita'.s  used  in  the  survev 
ranged  in  size  from  188  beds  to  1,5G5  and  con- 
tained 5.;?39  operating  bcis.  The  gross  staffing 
ratios  in  VA  ho.spitals   ranged   from   1.19  to 
2  4'.>  emplovecs  per  operating  bed.  The  o^'erall 
ratio  fr>r  the  nine  VA  GM<>v:S  ho.spitals  sur- 
veyed was  1.70  employees  per  operating  bed. 
Since  o-itpaticnt  si.iliiug  cotikl  not  accurately 
he  scpnraied  from  inpatient  staffing  in  .several 
ot  th.e  hospitals,  all  statistics  were  included 
in  the  tntal. 

Tlie  community  hospitals  ranged  in  si?e 
from  130  beds  to  i,063.  The  e;ght  community 
lio.spitais  surveyed  contained  3.678  operating 
beds.  The  gross  staffing  ratios  in  community 
ho.spital.s  ranged  from  2,08  to  4  ;;3  emplovees 
per  operating  bed.  Tlte  overall  ratio  for  the 
eight  community  hospitals  was  3.23  employ- 
ees per  operating  bed. 

Overall,  the  community  hospitals  were 
staffed  almost  2  to  l  over  VA  ho,pi;a!s.  The 
overall  occupancy  rate  of  the  VA  hospitals 
surveyed  was  89  percent  compared  to  85  per- 
cent for  the  community  h.ospitals.  Percent- 
agev.ise  th.e  VA  utihzes  almo.st  three  times 
as  many  volunteer  and  other  nosipaid  pro- 
ductive workers  as  tlie  community  hospitals. 
This  amounted  to  G',.  porcent  of  the  paid  'VA 
hospit.al  comhinc(i  stalls  as  compared  to  2'^ 
percent  of  the  paid  comm-niilj  hospi^.al  com- 


bined staffs.  When  the  unpaid  personnel  are 
added  to  the  paid  stall,  tiie  overall  VA  ratio 
r..-es  from  1.7u  to  1.81. 

Tiie  community  hospital  ratio  rises  from 
3.23  to  3.31. 

Especially  significant,  the  Committee  he- 
lices, IS  a  survey  of  nurrsing  service  statistics 
made  in  this  study.  It  illustrate  that  com- 
munity hopitals  are  staited  for  nursing  per- 
.sonnel  on  the  average  pboul  tv.ce  as  well 
numerically  as  VA  hospitals.  The  cumula- 
tive averages  showed  VA  hosiJitais  have  one 
nur.-.ng  employee  to  every  1  8  beds  ■while 
community  hospitals  in  the  srrvey  ha\e  one 
nursing  emplojee  to  every  1.0  bed.  It  is  :m- 
port.inl  to  note  that  staffing  of  nurserv.  labor 
and  delivery  rooms  in  community  hosp-tals 
ivas  not  included  in  these  figures  because  VA 
hospitals  do  not  have  these  service?. 

Moreover,  the  study  showed  that  com- 
munity ho.^piials  have  approximatplv  twice 
as  many  registered  nurses  per  bed  as  VA  hos- 
pitals. It  should  be  noted  that  special  duty 
nurses  In  the  commuruty  hospitals  are  hired 
in  addition  to  basic  nurting  per  onnel.  v.'nile 
in  the  VA  lio.spitals  the  basic  staff  proUdes 
special  duty  nursing.  Since  the  community 
hospitals  covered  by  the  survev  did  not  keep 
simistics  Indicating  the  utilizrt ion  of  .specipl 
dutv  nurses,  which  would  cause  an  increase 
in  tlieir  staff  to  patient  ratio.s,  the  survey  dees 
not  provide  a  totally  accurate  picture  of  staff- 
ing ratios. 

Th.e  following  tables  from  the  survev  .show 
the  three  basic  tours  that  all  hospitals  use. 
Tnc  s'ari.stics  fathered  show  the  averace  VA 
hosoital  nursing  ttnit  was  33  beds  and  the 
average  community  hospital  nursing  unit  was 
30  beds.  For  the  total  Nursing  Service  pc-- 
sonnel  were  assigned  as  follows: 

TABIC  II  -  ALL  tiURSINC  PERSDNNfL 
(In  percent] 


Day  tour 


Evening 
tour 


Ni>'hl  lour 


VA 
Commuiiitv. 


64 
57 


?0 
26 


16 
17 


This  tabic  and  the  survey  data  show  that 
the  day  tour  was  sta.fed  almost  50  percent 
better  per  nvrshi'-T  unit  in  comtnunitv  hos- 
pit;>ls  than  VA  Hospitals.  The  evening  tour 
in  community  hospitals  was  staffed  twice  as 
well  as  the  VA  hospitals,  and  the  night  teur 
was  staffed  a  little  le.ss  than  twice  as  well 
in  the  community  hospitals. 

In  the  lern^.s  of  numbers  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel, for  the  night  shift  the  VA  hosp!r.",Is 
surveyed  had  nn  average  29  nursing  pcr- 
s.innel  per  unit  in  the  hospitals  surveyed  for 
7  day  coverage.  The  community  hcj.-nitals 
averaged  5.2  nursing  personnel  per  unit. 

Reg.irdlng  the  evening  shift,  the  commu- 
nity ho  pitals  used  m-.re  of  their  staffs  t!i;in 
did  the  VA  hospitals.  26  percent  versus  20 
percent.  By  contrast,  the  VA  stafled  Its  day 
shift  with  a  higher  proportion  of  a\ai!ab!e 
staff  th.an  comtnuniiy  hospitals— 64  percent 
versus  57  percent.  The  night  shift  Is  abotit 
the  same— VA  16  percent  versus  communl'y 
17  percent. 

1  he  following  table  shows  registered  nurses 
by  shift:  the  percentages  assigned  to  the 
three  shifts  are  in  the  same  approximate 
proportion  as  for  all  nursing  personnel 

TABLC  lll.-REGISTERED  NUR3CS 
|ln  petcenti 


Du, 

ir.uf 

r. 

tojr           * 

''.:>'■■  tour 

VA 

(;oiiimu  Miy.. . 

67 

1.3 

19 

24 

14 
IS 

The  survey  also  showed  that  community 
hosjiilals  are  staffed  nearly  thi-ee  limes  as 
well  In  X-r.iy  units  :.s  VA  hospitals.  This  Is 
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In  part  attributable  to  the  fact  that  coinmu- 
mty  hospitals  lend  to  use  scheduled  statT  at 
niyht  and  on  weekends  rather  than  to  use 
callback. 

Thid   study    and    the    figures   cited   quite 


clerirly  demonstrate  the  types  of  startling 
staltine  disparities  which  exist  today  between 
VA  and  community  hospitals  and  which  the 
sta.T-to-patlent  provision  In  the  reported  bill 
is  designed  to  deal  with. 


II    (IrK.M  II.A.4)— PuTURE  Need  for  Funding 
New  Statutory  Authorities  Upon  En.'\ct- 

MENT  OF  S.  59 
(E.xcerpt  from  S.  Rept.  No.   93-54  on  S,   59, 
page  38) 


TABLE  V.-SECTION-BY-SECTION  COST  CHART  FOR  S.  59.  93d  CONG. 


Fiscal  ye.ir  cost  (in  millions) 


Section  and  provision 


IS74 


!9"5 


1975 


1977 


1978 


TITLE  I 

101.  (a)  DfTipition  of  "VA  f.icilty" 
ctianged  lo  feflect  long- 
standing inletptet.ilion  .  .  () 
Conliact  care  exp;>n<le(l  to 
include  wives,  wido'ivs,  and 
child 21.3 

(b)  Ment.ll    health    services    an') 

training  to  certain  depenU- 

eiit5 _ ..      ICO 

(c)  Home     health      services     to 

vetef.m  cr  dep^m^ent    .    ...  (.) 

IC'2.  Hocp't.il  or  nursina  home  care  for : 

Peacetime  »Hs 7.9 

Wr  ves.  rt'iioAs.indchddrcn    ..       12.9 
1C3.  Oiitpsiient  care  to  obviate  need  lor 

hospitalization _   .  (;   ) 

SG  percent  s  c  disabled 1.6 

1C4.  (a)  Direct   aJmissinn    of    milit.iry 

to  community  nutsins  home. .  (•) 

(b)  Nursing  heme  care  tor  Ue[.snJ- 

enls..  (J) 

(c)  Nursing  home  standards (■) 

('.)  Direct     admis.v.on     to    com- 

niunity    nur:mg   home    fur 
recondition..       .  <'i!.2 

105   U  S.   vets  nursing  home  care  in 

Philippines  . (1) 

1C6.  E.iiliiqjdke    Reimbutsenieiit    for 

lo'.s  of  pergonal  effects  G) 

107.  Rembiirscnent     for     emergency 

medical  care .  0) 

108.  Grams  to  Philippines.  2. 1 

109.  Sickle  cell  r.r,oiriia....  2.3 


(') 


0) 


0) 


(=) 


:i.t 


10.5 


21.5 


11.0 


22.9 


11.5 


24.4 


12.0 


Fisca:  year  cost  (m  millicins) 


Section  and  provision 


(?) 


0) 


C) 


(•) 


8.  "i 
13,8 


14.  .5 


9.7 
15.8 


10.4 
16.9 


1.7 


C) 


1.8 


C) 


0) 


1.9 


0) 


2.0 


O 
O) 


0) 

(=) 
(■•) 


(•> 

(■) 
t-; 


(=) 


C) 


12.7 


13.5 


13.9 


14.2 


(') 
(') 
(■) 


2.1 

2.3 


2.1 
2.3 


0) 


(■) 
(■) 
() 


2.1 
2.3 


(') 

(■■> 
<) 


2.1 
^3 


TITLE  II 

201.  Expansion  of  D.M,  &  S.  Mission.... 
Statf-patient  ratio 

202.  2  additional  assistant  CMD's 

Change  titles  of  service  heads 

203.  Salary   rate  D.M.   &  S.   increase 

salary  range  for  service  heads... 
Nurse,  premium  pay 26, 

204.  Personnel  administration 

205.  Technical  changes 

206.  Temporary   full-time   D.M.   &   S. 

appointments 

Central  administration  of  interns 
and  residents 

207.  Malpractice     protection     for     VA 

medical  personnel 

208.  Clarification  of  authority  to  con- 

tract for  scarce  medical  special- 
ists  

301.  (a)  Provide  for  98.500  beds  and 

85,500  ADPC:  mninlain 
82,000  ADPC  and  8.000  nurs- 
inp  beds .  

(b)  Construction  standards  for  hre 

and  earthquake 

(c)  Contribute    to    local    govern- 

ments for  traffic  controls  and 
roads ,   , 

302.  Relinquishment  of  legislative  juris- 

diction  

303.  Expand  sharing  authority... 

401.  VA  Office  in  Manila 

402.  Ttlephones  for  nonmedical  direc- 

tors          

403.  (a)  Increase    per   diem    raies   to" 

State  homes 5.0 

(b)  Increase  grants  to  Stale  homes.        2. 7 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

(') 

(1) 

0) 

(•) 

(  ) 

(0 

(-) 

(■) 

(-') 

(-) 

.089 

.094 

.Ci9 

.104 

.110 

(•) 

(') 

(•) 

(■) 

() 

.rf,3 

.606 

.  0074 

.07 

.^i(i 

26.7 

29.2 

31.7 

34.4 

37.3 

(0 

() 

(■> 

(■) 

(  ) 

() 

() 

(') 

() 

(> 

(') 

(■) 

0) 

(') 

(■) 

0) 

<) 

(•) 

() 

() 

(') 

(') 

(') 

() 

() 

o 


0) 


0) 


(') 


() 


(■) 

(•) 

(-) 

(-) 

(.■) 

(-•) 

o 

(•) 

G) 

() 

(■) 

() 
() 


G) 

(') 
(■) 

.970 


CC3 


.003 


() 

0) 
(■) 

.975 

.003 


Total  (in  millions). 


5103.85 


5.3 

2.7 

$111.3 


5.5 
2.7 
J117.04 


5. 

2. 

J123. 


(■) 

(') 
(') 

.975 

.003 

6 
7 
9j 


(-) 
(0 

() 

.975 
.003 
5.6 

:.'.  7 
sni.oe 


•  No  cost; 

■  No  estim.iie. 

'■  This  estimate  is  based  iipcn  a  plan  nl  iniplenientalion  whereby  any  costs  rnuld  b"  absorbed 
mostly  through  a  uidaatun  of  funds  which  would  other  .vise  be  needed  for  the  obviated  hospital- 


'  This  ettimale  represents  refin^.l  data  indicatin;  a  S'jb.taMt.al  increase  in  nev/  admissions  over 
those  a.nticipaled  liom  m  VA-facility  admiss.t.ns. 

Note.    Estimated  5-year  total:  $587.20. 


rU-N'rilNX.    FUBMC    I  ,^VV    92    34  1     I'ROCP.Ar.tS 

Mr.  CR.AlNSTON.  Mr.  Pre.sMent,  the 
reconimendation.s  referred  to  in  our 
June  25  letter  with  re.-^pect  to  funding  for 
Public  Law  92-541  were  .set  forth  in  my 
June  20.  1973.  letter  to  Chairmrin  Prox- 
MiRE  along  with  .^ub.stantial  documenta- 
tion produced  at  cur  April  oversight 
hearing.'^.  I  ask  unanimou.s  conient.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  this  letter 
and  the  enclosure  to  it  be  set  forth  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Penxte, 
Co-.iMiTTEE  c:;  VEVFR.^^■s'  .'\fE.\iF..''.. 

Wahington,  DC.  June  20,  1073. 
Hon.  WiiLL\M  rnoxr.ttp.r. 

Cluiir:nan,  HVD-Spncc,  Scicncc-Vctcrrns 
Subrnnumttre.  Committee  on  .-lyj/jro- 
priations,  Wusliinfjton,  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Ch.mp.man:  I  -.^-is  very  p!ca<!cd 
that  the  Conference  Committee  on  H  R. 
7447,  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1073.  agreed  to 
include  520  million  for  the  Veleratis'  .Ad- 
mmi.si ration  to  bes'iii  implementation  of 
PL.  02  541.  the  Vet^ran.s'  .Adininistrution 
Medical  .School  .Assl.stanc^  and  Health  Man- 
ji'.'-ver  Training  Act  of  1972.  I  am  very  (grate- 
ful to  you  and  to  the  other  Senate  Coni'eree.s 
Tor  your  etTorl-s  in  succe.s.sfuUy  retaining 
this  Senate  provision  in  the  coiifrrcnce  re- 

r<-rt. 

I  am  writing  now  to  recommend  that  your 
Suocr.mmtttee  Include  in  its  amendment's 
to  HR  8325.  the  Fi.-cal  Year  1974  Deparl- 
nif-nt  cf  Housing  and  Urtan  Development. 
Spare.  Science,  Veterans  and  Certain"  Other 


Agencies  Appropriations  bill  the  sum  of 
$55  million  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
P.L.  92-541.  This  sum.  when  added  to  the 
$20  million  to  be  appropriated  if  the  fiscal 
year  1973  Second  Supplemental  Act  is  en- 
acted, would  provide  an  appropri:\tion  over 
a  two  fi.scal  year  period  ecjunl  to  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  a  single  year. 

Of  the  $55  million  I  am  recommending  for 
inclusion  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  appropria- 
tions mea.sure.  I  would  recommend  $10  mil- 
lion be  made  available  to  carry  out  sub- 
chapter I  (rUot  Prcigram  for  Assistance  in 
the  Establishment  of  New  State  Medical 
Sciioclt)  pursuant  to  section  5072  of  title 
38,  and  $45  million  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  full  chapter  (including  sub- 
chapter I)  pursuant  to  section  5082  of  title 
38. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  completed  the  prepara- 
tion of  regulations  go\erning  administration 
of  these  authorities  and  that  the  publication 
of  these  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register 
Will  occur  this  Friday  or  Monday. 

When  I  wrote  you  recommending  the  ad- 
tiilion  of  $25  million  to  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  for  these  purposes,  I  went  into  some 
detail  on  the  demonstrated  need  for  funding 
of  these  authorities.  I  attach  a  ci.py  of  my 
letter  to  you  at  that  time,  to  reemphasii-e  to 
you  the  extent  of  interct  tliroiighoul  the 
nation  in  implementing  these  atuhorities. 

I  plan  to  make  further  recommendations 
with  regard  to  other  Veterans  Administration 
hospital    and    medical    program    Items    in    a 
letter  I  will  send  separately. 
.Sincerely. 

Alan  Cranston, 
Chnirman,  Subcovimiltce  on  Health  and 
Uoapital/i. 


May  9,  1973. 
Ho:i.  V/ii.MAM  PRoy.MiRr, 
Cliuirman.      HVD-Spuve.      Sacncc-Vctcrans 

Subco7n?n}ttrr,     CornmitUe     on     Ap;,ro- 

pnatioris,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAmr.iAN:  I  am  wTiting  in  sup- 
port of  an  amendment  to  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental A;:propriations  bill,  FY  1973.  i:i 
v.liich  I  am  Joining  with  Senr.tor  Byrd  of 
We.st  Virginia  to  add  $25  million  to  carry  out 
t'le  new  chapter  82  (Assistance  in  Establish- 
ing New  State  Medical  Schools:  Grants  to 
AlliUated  Medical  Schools;  Asbi.-tance  to 
Health  Manpower  Training  Instit ationsi  in 
title  38.  as  enacted  in  P.L.  92-541,  the  Vet- 
erans Admini.stration  Medical  School  Assist- 
ance and  Health  Manpower  Training  Aft 
of  1972.  Our  amendment  v.culd  fund  only 
one-third  of  the  $75  million  FY  1973  autlirr- 
i/ations,  and  under  it,  $15  million  would  t'C 
10  carry  out  subchapter  I  (Pilot  Program  f'.r 
Assisir.nce  in  the  Establishment  of  New  State 
Mcdirpl  SciiOol.s)  pursuant  lo  section  5072. 
and  $10  million  would  be  to  carry  out  the  full 
chapter  (including  st.bchaptcr  "li  pur:;uant 
to  sc'itioii  5080. 

On  April  IG  and  April  18.  the  Subcim- 
mittee  on  Health  and  Ho.-;)itals.  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  held  oversight  hearings  on  the 
impact  on  Veterans  Administration  medical 
care  of  the  revL^ed  FY  1973  and  proposed  FY 
1974  budget  requests  and  the  failure  to  iir.- 
I  lement  P.L.  92-541.  At  those  hearings  the 
Chwf  MeUicul  Director  cf  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministrcition  stated  that  the  V.A  had  re- 
ceived 62  inqtiiries  about  grants  under  the 
new  chapter  from  health  rnaiipower  and 
other  institutions.  Thirteen  of  these  inquirits 
were  regarding  subchapter  I  (New  State  Med- 
ical Schools),  27  were  regarding  subchapter 
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II  (Grants  to  Affiliated  Medical  Schools) 
( which  also  generally  inquired  regarding  sub- 
chapter III) ,  and  22  were  regarding  subchap- 
ter III  (Assistance  to  Public  and  Nonprofit 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  Hospitals 
and  other  Health  Manpower  Institutions  Aif- 
hliated  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  Increase  the  Production  of  Professional 
and  other  Health  Personnel) .  These  inquiries 
covering  the  following  31  states  are  detailed 
in  the  enclosure:  Alabama,  Arizona.  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut,  Georgia.  Idaho.  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Kentucky.  Maine.  Michigan.  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri.  Nel^raska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York.  Nortii 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina.  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas.  Virginia.  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

At  the  hearings,  the  VA  indicated  on  April 
18  that  the  regulations  implementing  the 
new  law  would  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  In  45  days — in  other  words,  by  the 
end  of  May. 

The  hearings  also  developed  important 
support  for  the  need  to  find  the  new  Public 
Law.  A  number  of  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  health  education  field  testified  to  the  im- 
portance of  affiliations  between  the  health 
professions  schools  and  VA  medical  facilities 
m  terms  of  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  care 
provided  the  veteran  ;ts  well  as  the  impact 
on  meeting  national  needs  for  additional 
health  care  personnel.  A  few  quotes  from 
some  of  these  individuals  eloquently  express 
the  benefits  of  such  affiliations,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  inadequate  funding  of  these  programs 
on  the  ability  of  these  affiliations  to  achieve 
their  full  potential. 

Dr.  Dennis,  Vice  President  for  Health  Sci- 
ences at  the  University  of  Arkansas  Medical 
Center,  said:  "On  the  basis  of  information 
provided  to  us.  our  V  .A.-Demas  Committee 
Hospital  can.  with  the  projected  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974  (July  1973-June  1974).  ex- 
pect to  be  fortunate  to  maintain  operations 
at  the  1973  level  yet  the  service  demands  will 
be  greater.  They  can  employ  no  more  than 
the  current  number  of  house  staff  (residents 
and  interns)  at  a  time  the  medical  school  en- 
rollments are  Increasing  and  the  need  for 
an  additional  ten  resident  positions  are  es- 
sential. Other  deficiencies  "in  the  FY  1974 
budget  include  ( 1 )  Inability  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional staffing  that  would  permit  employ- 
ment ratios  of  staff  to  patients  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  average  private  hospital,  (2) 
inability  to  recruit  additional  professional 
and  allied  health  personnel  required  to  serve 
ever  Increasing  demands,  particularly  in  the 
outpatient  areas,  (3)  inability  to  fund  the 
new  School  of  Health  Related  Professions  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  students,  programs 
and  facilities  that  would  permit  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  tremendous  growth  potential  in 
this  short  supply  field  of  health  manpower, 
and  (4)  Indefinitely  delayed  are  plans,  metic- 
ulously generated  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  to  activate  an  innovative,  critically 
needed  program  for  high  quality  geriatric 
medical  care  and  a  unique  program  of 
Geriatric  Home  Care.  These  programs  were 
designed  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  new  medi- 
cal school  department  for  research  and  teach- 
ing in  the  field  of  aging.  Neither  institution 
can  do  this  alone.  The  importance  of  the 
intolerable  neglect  of  research,  teaching  and 
care  for  the  aged  requires  no  amplification." 
Dr.  Edmund  Pellegrino,  Vice  Presidrnt  for 
Health  Sciences  and  Director  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Center  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  concisely  stated  the  importance  of 
funding  P.L.  92-541  to  achieving  up  to  date 
methods  of  providing  quality  care  to  veter- 
ans: "I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  my  sup- 
port for  the  specific  provisions  of  S.  59  I  have 
discussed  and  elements  of  92-541  now  await- 
ing funding  Is  based  on  my  conviction  that 
they  will  improve  the  care  of  veterans  and 
especially  those  veterans  in  the  category  for 
which  we  have  the  greatest  moral  responsi- 


bility as  a  nation.  The.se  measures  if  enacted 
and  funded  as  the  case  may  be — will  bring 
certain  aspects  of  medical  care  delivered  to 
all  veterans  closer  to  optimal  than  is  now  tlie 
case.  Surely,  the  veteran  should  not  receive 
inferior  care  when  a  comprehensive  pattern 
is  available  (to  the  non-veteran  i  in  the  com- 
munity. But  these  measures  will  also  enable 
the  veterans  hospitals  to  develoj)  and  pro\  ide 
improved  methods  of  care.  Thus  in  :;elected 
areas  of  care,  the  veterans  liospitals  can  take 
a  role  of  leadership  for  the  benefit  of  these 
they  serve  and  all  others,  as  well." 

Dr.  Schmidt,  Vice  President  for  .Academic 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
at  the  Upstate  Medical  Center.  SUNY-Syra- 
cusp.  seconded  this  statement  saying:  "The 
contributions  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  health  science  education  have  been 
great  and  have  been  amply  documented  by 
others.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  practicing  health  professionals 
in  the  United  States  have  had  portions  of 
their  education  and  training  with  Veterans 
hospitals.  In  turn,  the  partnership  betv.-een 
the  Veterans  Hospitals  and  Ac.tdemic  Health 
Science  Center.s  has  materially  benefited  the 
veteran  patient  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  his 
cure.  Largely  because  of  this  partnership,  pa- 
tients in  veterans  hospitals  have  liad  avail- 
able to  them  most  of  the  skills  and  resources 
that  modern  scientific  medicine  and  technol- 
ogy can  offer.  This  partnership  has  not  been 
free  of  stress  or  critics  and  there  are  ad- 
mitted points  of  weakness.  In  my  testimony. 
however.  I  would  prefer  to  dwell  on  oppor- 
tunities, especially  as  they  concern  the  three 
major  missions  of  patient  care,  education 
and  research.  These  tliree  are  interdependent 
and  no  one  of  them  can  be  of  highest  quality 
without  each  of  the  others." 

And  Dr.  Stanley  S.  Bergen.  Jr  ,  President 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of 
New  Jersey,  gave  examples  of  the  benefits  to 
tlie  veteran  resulting  from  an  affiliation  with 
New  Jer.^ey  Medical  Scliool :  "In  return,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  receives 
numerotis  advantages  as  a  result  of  Its  par- 
ticipation with  the  medical  school.  Prior  to 
its  affiliation  with  the  College  the  East 
Orange  Hospital  had  no  intensive  care  unit, 
no  coronary  care  unit,  no  dialysis  unit,  nor 
any  vascular  caterization  program.  In  large 
part  these  deficiencies  were  due  to  the  diffi- 
ctuties  experienced  by  the  Hospital  in  at- 
tracting adequately  trained  staff.  Ftirther- 
more,  the  hospital  Itad  difficulty  attracting 
sufficient  hou.sestaff  to  meet  its  needs. 

The  affiliation  v.ith  the  medical  .school  has 
s'lbstantially  altered  the  picture.  The  assur- 
ance of  faculty  appointments  and  the  stimu- 
lation involved  through  participation  in  a 
teaching  environment  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  ability  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  in  East  Orange  to  attract  highly 
qualified  and  in  some  cases  nationally  known 
individuals  to  its  staff.  It  has  also  been  of 
great  assistance  in  attracting  housestaff. 

Based  on  all  the  information  available  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals. 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  (1)  implementation  of 
the  new  law  can  play  a  major  role  both  in 
upgrading  care  to  veterans  and  assisting  the 
nation  to  meet  its  health  manpower  short- 
age: (2)  there  is  great  interest  in  the  public 
and  the  healtli  community  and  enormous 
capacity  and  untapped  potential  to  carry  out 
effective  programs;  and  (3)  the  VA  will 
finally — after  more  than  6  months— be  Is- 
suing its  regulations  so  that  applications 
can  begin  to  be  submitted  in  June.  It  is  im- 
portant to  stress  that  under  sections  5072(b) 
and  5082(b)  of  title  38,  sums  appropriated 
for  the  new  chapter  82  remain  available  until 
the  end  of  the  sixth  fiscal  year  following  the 
final  year  of  appropriation. 

Thus,  this  $25  million  can  get  the  program 
started  and  avoid  the  almost  inevitable  de- 
lay, under  a  continuing  resolution  for  FY 
1974.  in  starting  up  the  program  next  fiscal 
vear. 


In  closing.  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  convic- 
tion that  the  money  is  needed  for  these  pro- 
grams   now    and   express   my   opinion    that 
any  expression   to   the   contrary   by   the   VA 
or  the  adm.mistration  is  dictated  by  OMB. 
which    strenuously    opposed    enactment    of 
PL.  92  541.  despite  tlje  facts  involved.  I  very 
much  hope  you  will  support  the  amendment 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  thi.i  letter  and  the  enclosure  to  Senator 
Bvrd  and  Chairman   McClellan 
With   best  retrard.- 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 
Cltairman.  Suhcointnittce  on  Health  and 
Hospitals. 

Expressions  of  Interest   i.v   the  V'eterans' 

AlJ.MINISTRATION  MeDICAL  SCHOOL  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  HcALTii  Manpower  Trai.vinc  Act 
OF  U)72  -  Pir.Lic  Law  92-541 

SUBCHAPTER    I 

There  ha\ e  been  inquiries  or  statements 
of  interest  on  behalf  ol  13  states  (Attach- 
ment A).  Tliis  number,  and  the  still  lesser 
number  (about  seven)  which  reflect  poten- 
tial immediate  eligibility,  is  probably  ac- 
counted for  on  two  bases:  The  -Act  itself  re- 
ciuircs  that  the  applicant  present  reasonable 
assurance  of  appropriate  accreditation  of  tlie 
new  medical  sciiools  to  be  initiated  with  this 
assjstnnce  (Section  5073b  1  Di.  Implement- 
ing regulations,  as  presently  drafted,  wotild 
al.-o  eliminate  from  eligibility  under  this 
subchapter  t'nc  ■new'  schools  which  are  pro- 
visionally accredited  and  receiving  Federal 
assistance  under  cne  or  more  of  the  authori- 
ties contained  in  the  Comprehensive  Healtli 
Manpower  Training  Art  of  1971  iPL  92-157) 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Man- 
power. NIH.  DHEW.  Such  schools,  li  they  are 
presently  affiliated  with  the  VA  hospitals, 
would  be  eluTible  for  assistance  under  Sulj- 
chaprer  II, 

Sfnr  IIAPTEP..S   II   AND   III 

There  have  been  alxjut  27  mquiriei  iroin 
Medical  Schools  specifically  concerniiig  Sub- 
chapter II,  tiip  majority  of  these  also  expre.ss 
Interest  in  Subchapter  III  in  behalf  of  nurs- 
ing or  other  allied  health  programs  con- 
ducted either  by  the  School  or  by  other 
.Schools  within  th.?  academic  health  center 
of  which  they  are  a  part  i Attachment  Bi. 
Tliere  have  been  an  additional  22  letters  from 
institutions  inquiring  specifically  about  Sub- 
cliapter  ijj  (Attachment  C).  Tliese  range 
from  Schools  cf  Allied  Health,  Schools  of 
Pharmacy,  etc.  which  arc  components  of  aca- 
demic health  centers  to  single  programs  con- 
ducted in  comnnniily  and  junior  colleges. 

Most  of  these  inriuiries  and  statements  of 
interest  do  not  include  specific  proposals  Al- 
though the  Act  it. self  is  rather  explicit  m  de- 
fining eligibility,  it  is  not  all  specific  regard- 
ing the  kinds  of  'projects  and  programs  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  subchap- 
ter "  (Section  5083  and  5093)  for  which  grant 
assistance  might  be  sought.  Publication  of 
regulations  will  undoubtedly  elicit  more  de- 
tailed plans. 

Letters,  stil:)initted  directly  and  throtigh 
Congressmen,  generally  expre.-^s  tlie  need  for 
additional  clinical  experience  opporttinitics 
for  medical  students  (Stibchapter  II)  and 
other  health  professions  and  occupations  stu- 
dents at  all  levels  (Subchapter  III),  to  com- 
plement the  academic  programs  in  medical 
schools,  schools  of  nur&ing.  dentistry,  phar- 
macy, and  other  health-related  fields  which 
have  been  created  or  significantly  expanded 
in  response  to  recent  Federal.  State,  or  local 
funding  initiatives 

Genera',  uiquiries 
1  liere  have  been  .several  expressions  of  gen- 
eral interest  from  health  professions  .-ocie- 
ties.  organizations  of  health  professions 
schools,  and  others:  and  inquiries  on  behalf 
of  "otherwise  eligible  veterans"  (Section 
5070ei    who  are  seeking  or  planning  to  seek 
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to     medical     schools     (Attach- 


SUBCHAPTER   X 

State.  Institution  or  agency,  and  VA 
Hospltal(s)  : 

Alabama,  University  of  Alabama,  Troy 
Stat©  University,  Tuscaloosa,  Medical  Dis- 
trict No.  14. 

Arizona,  Navajo  Health  Authority,  Medi- 
cal District  No.  34. 

California,  Charles  R  Drew  Postgraduate 
School  of  Medicine,  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Health  Consortium,  San  Fernando  Valley 
Health  Con.sortium,  Sepulveda,  Fresno, 
Medical  District  No.  36. 

Georgia,  Georgia  State  University.  Atlanta. 

Idaho,  Medical  Education  Foundation, 
Inc..  Boise. 

Maine.  University  of  Maine.  Bangor,  Togus 

MissLisippi,  Fifth  Congre.-^-ioniil  District 
of  Mi>si-^ippi,  Gulfport  Biloxi. 

New  Hampshire.  University  at  New  Hamp- 
shire, Manchester. 

Ohio.  Wright  State  University,  Dayton. 

South  Carolina,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia. 

Tennes.see.  East  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity, Mountain  Home. 

Texas,  Texas  AArM  Universitv  Svstem. 
Texas  College  *:  Untvcrsiry  system.  Temple  ' 
Waco  Marlin,  Medical  District  No.  26. 

Wes:  Virginia,  Marshall  University,  Hunt- 
ington. 

SrBCH.\PTER    II 

State,  Institution  or  agency: 

Alabama.  University  of  AJabanm  in  Bir- 
mingham University  of  South  Carolina— Mo- 
bile. 

California,  Stanford  University  Medical 
Center. 

Kansas.  Wichita  State  University,  College 
of  Health  Related  Professions. 

Kentucky.  Uiiiver.ity  of  Koiiiucky  Medical 
Center. 

Louisiana.  Louisiana  State  University 
Medical  Center. 

Mas.sachusetts.  Boston  Universitv,  Tttfts 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Michigan,  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Medicine. 

Mi.ssisslppi,  University  of  Mississippi  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Nevada.  University  of  Nevada  School  of 
Medfc.il  Sciences. 

New  York.  Mt.  Sinai  Medical  Center, 
S.U  N.Y   at   Stonybrnok. 

North  Carolina.  Universitv  of  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  Medicine. 

North  Dakota.  University  of  North  Dakota 
School  of  Medicine. 

Oklahoma,  University  of  Oklahoma  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Ore<ron,  University  of  Orecon  Medical 
Center 

Rhode  I,?l.ind.  Brown  Universi'y  Division 
of  Biolocrical  and  Medical  Sciences. 

South  Carolina.  Medical  University  of 
South  Canlina. 

South  D.ikota.  University  of  South  Dakota 
School  of  Medicine. 

Teniies.-,ee,  University  of  Tennessee  Medi- 
cal Units. 

Texas,  Univer;,ity  of  Texas  Southwestern 
Medical  School  at  Dallas;  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine;  Texas  College  &  University  Svs- 
tem (all  campuses);  Texas  Tech.  Unlver.s'ity 
School  of  Medicine. 

Virginia.  Eastern  Virginia  Medical  SchooL 

Wisconsin.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madl- 
s<jiii    Medical  College  of  Wisconsin. 

SUBCHAPltR    III 

State,  Institution  or  .Agency: 

Alabama,  Tuskegee  Health  Education  Cen- 
ter. 

California,  East  Bay  Area  Health  Educa- 
tion Center,  De  Anza   Community   College, 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Health  Consortium 
(Fresno  Area  Health  Education  Center). 

Connecticut.  Western  Connecticut  State 
College. 

Georgia.  Georgia  State  University. 

Illinois,  University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medl- 
caj.  Center,  School  of  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions. 

Michigan.  Saginaw  Valley  College— Sagi- 
naw .\Tevi  Health  Education  Center. 

Mls-souri,  Central  Missouri  State  College. 

Nebraska.  University  of  Nebraska— Lincoln 
Area  Health  Education  Center. 

New  York.  Consortium  of  Health  and  Edu- 
cational Institutions — Bath.  New  York, 
S.U.N  Y — Dowij.state  Medical   Center. 

New  Mexico,  University  of  Alb',  querque. 

North  Carolina,  Duke  University  Medical 
Center— Division  of  Allied  Health.,  Western 
Carol  ma  University. 

Ohio,  Wright  State  University. 

General  Inquiries 
local   organ  ization.s   and    croltps 

Arkansas,  Arkansas  State  Medical  Societv, 
a  practicing  physician. 

Maine.  Maine's  Regional  Medical  Program. 

New  York,  29th  District  of  New  York 
(Congressman  Stratton).  Albany  Schenect- 
ady area. 

Ohio,  "Interested  citizens  of  Ross  County" 
(Chillicothe  area). 

ASSOCI.'VTIONS     A.VD     SOCIETIES 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health.  Amer- 
ican Medual  .Association— Council  on  Medical 
Education,  American  Podlatric  Association, 
American  Optometric  Association,  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy. 

LFTTTRS     IN     BEHALF     OF     POTENTIAL     STITDENTS 

Senator  Jacob  Javits,  Senator  James  Buck- 
ley.  Senator  Bob  Paclzwood,  Congres.snian 
Olin  Teague. 

State,  Institution  or  Agency: 

Pennsylvania,  St.  Francis  College,  Altoona 
Lakes  Area  Health  Education  Center. 

Tep.nessee.  VanderbUt  University  School  of 
Allied  Health  Professions. 

Texas,  St.  Josephs  Hospital,  Houston,  Cen- 
tral Texas  Regional  Medical  Education  Foun- 
dation (Temple  Junior  College). 

Utah.  Weber  State  College. 

Washington,  City  of  Seattle— Schools  and 
Culleges. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  materials  amply  illus- 
trate the  .substantial  value  for  veterans' 
health  care  of  provKiing  funds  to  carry 
out  the  new  public  law— for  which  the 
VA's  regulations  have  .iust  been  issued — 
and  Uiereby  utilize  the  preat  potential 
of  VA  ho.spitals  as  clinical  facilities  for 
the  traininfr  and  education  of  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  care 
personnel.  These  materials  also  make 
abundantly  clear  the  enormous  interest 
throuyhout  the  coiuitry  in  providinR  this 
funding.  Through  the  end  of  February 
of  this  year  the  V.'^  received  more  than 
40  expressions  of  interest  from  State 
governments,  medical  schools,  nursing 
and  allied  health  schools,  universities, 
and  other  health  manj30\ver  training  in- 
stitutions about  utilizing  the  new  au- 
thorities in  that  public  law.  to  establish 
new  medical  schools  using  VA  clinical 
facilities  or  to  expand  the  education  and 
training  capacities  of  medical  and  other 
schools  affiliated  with  existing  VA  health 
facilities. 
(a.se    histories    or    va    hospital    rejections 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  a  June  27.  1973.  letter  to  Chairman 
Pkoxmtre  from  Mr.  Francis  W.  Stover, 
national   lerrislative  service   director  of 


the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  endorsing 
our  appropriations  recommendations. 
This  letter  included  most  disturbing  case 
histories  of  15  veterans  who  applied  for 
VA  hospitalization,  and  were  rejected 
and  subsequently  had  to  receive  private 
medical  care  for  the  condition  for  which 
they  were  seeking  VA  hospitalization.  It 
is  extremely  shocking  to  note  that  in  8 
of  these  15  cases  the  veteran  died  short- 
ly after  having  been  rejected  by  the  VA 
hospital  to  which  he  had  applied. 

This  is  a  grievous  and  absolutely  in- 
excusable situation,  Mr.  President,  and 
in  order  to  let  all  Senators  see  these  very, 
very  sad  examples — which  I  might  add 
are  only  a  small  portion  of  those  being 
imcovered  by  a  joint  on-going  survey  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  in  both 
Houses — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  text  of  Mr.  Stover's  letter  and  the 
enclosure  in  question  be  set  forth  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  male- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  or  the 
Unjtid  States, 

Washington.  DC,  June  27,  1973. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 

Chairman,  Hon-ing  and  Urban  Development, 
Space.  Science,  and   Veteran."!,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Mv  Dear  Mr.  Chairm.^x:   This  Is  to  indi- 
cate  tlie   support  ol  H,R.  8825   as  it  relates 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  year  1974  as  approved  by 
the  House  and  scheduled   ff-r  coii:;lderation 
by  your  Subcommittee  this  date. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  tesliniony  before 
your  SutKommiltee  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  further  charges  that  Veteraiis'  Adnun- 
istration  spokesmen,  speaking  for  the  Oilice 
ol  Management  and  Budget,  has  been  pro- 
viding misleading  information  regarding 
veterans'  hospitals  and  other  profrains  cal- 
culated to  provide  the  erroneous  impression 
that  all  is  well  in  the  Veterans'  Admiiujira- 
lion. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  lias  con- 
ducted us  own  survey  ainoni;  its  members 
and  it  is  no  surprise  we  have  learned  that 
hundreds  of  veterans  have  had  the  door 
slammed  in  their  face  when  seeking  VA  hos- 
pital care  or  when  discharged  prematurely, 
according  to  the  best  medical  opinion. 

Enclosed  Is  a  representative  list  of  ca.^^es 
which  proves  our  charges  in  this  regard  and 
IS  in  support  of  action  by  Congre.'-s  to  in- 
crea.se  the  VA  appropriation  for  1974. 

This  date  the  recommendations  of  Senator 
Hartke.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Senator  Cranston, 
Chairman  of  its  Subcommit'ee  on  Health  and 
Ho.spitals,  have  come  to  our  attention.  The 
V.F.W.  associates  Itself  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Senators  Hartke  and  Cranston  and 
submits  to  you  and  your  Subcommittee  that 
evidence  obtained  by  Senator  Cranston's 
Subcommitlee  Is  overwhelming  proof  that 
the  VA  is  not  requesting  the  amount  of  funds 
It  needs  to  carry  out  its  ml.--sion  of  carn.g 
for  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Accordingly,  the  V.F.W.  supports  the  House 
approved  V.'V  appropriation  bill  with  its  ad- 
ditional funds  for  veterans  medical  care: 
further,  the  V.F.W.  agrees  with  the  thrust  of 
Senator  Hartkc's  and  Senator  Cranston's  rec- 
ommendation, particularly  as  it  relates  to 
tjie  need  to  provide  a  minimum  level  of  care 
of  82,000  average  daily  patient  ccrsus  in  VA 
ho.spitals.  The  V.F.W.  also  a.<vSociates  itself 
with  additional  funds  needed  for  research 
in  VA  hospitals,  which  programs  are  most 
important  in  attracting  and  retaining  highly 
qualified  doctors  and  other  medical  per.soi;neI 
who  will  contribute  to  better  care  for  ve;- 
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er.Tns.  but  most  Important  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  better  health  for  all  citizens. 

Lastly,  the  V.F.W.  has  supported  a  stand 
by  Selective  Service  System  on  the  same  basis 
that  we  need  hre  departments  In  our  com- 
munities. One  never  knows  what  the  future 
holds.  \  copy  of  the  V  F.W.  support  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  stand  by  Selective 
Service  System  Is  also  enclosed. 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  these  views 
and    recommendations    of    the    Veterans    of 
Foreign  Wars  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
V.'i; h  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Francis  W.  Sxovir, 

Director, 
National  Legislative  Scnit  c. 

List    of   Cases 

(1)  Veteran  was  paralyzed  Cktolx-r  16. 
1972 — applied  VA  Hospital.  Lebanon,  Penn- 
sylvania— denied  hospitaliyutioii  or  treat- 
mem — pre.sently  planning  to  be  examined  by 

Dr. ,  Neuro^urgeon  at  Duke  Univ  r^iIy, 

North  Carolina  on  May  13.  197:i. 

(2)  Veteran  w.'is  premaiurelv  discharged 
from  V.\  Hospital  wiih  caiirer  and  no  one  to 
take  care  of  him — died  within  two  wucks 
after  discharge  from  hospi'al. 

(3)  Veteran  was  denied  admi.-sion  at  \'A 
Hosjjit.il,  Philadelphia.  Ru.shed  to  Hahna- 
man  Hospital  with  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

(4)  Veieran  applied  lor  liospitalization  at 
Jefferson  Barracks  on  April  16.  1973  at  8:40 
am.  and  was  rejected.  Veteran  v.cnt  home 
and  died  the  .same  night. 

10)  Veteran  was  hospitalized  at  Hlnes 
VA  Hospital.  February  28.  I9~:i  .Service  con- 
nected amputee,  right  leg  and  lower  back 
condition.  Veteran  given  examination.  EKCl. 
X-rays,  blood  tests.  He  v,as  advised  that  lie 
could  not  have  surgery  performed  durim;  his 
hospitalization  of  February  1973  and  was  dis- 
charged from  Hinrs  on  Miirih  8,  1973  fnd  told 
to  report  in  two  weeks.  Upon  his  return  home. 
the  veteran  contacted  his  per.sonal  physician. 

Dr.  and   was  .idmitted   to  St     Mary's 

Hospital,  Decatur,  Illinois  on  March  8.  1973 

Dr.  performed  surgery  on  March   16, 

1973  to  remove  lump  on  the  veterans  right 
leg  (service  connected).  The  veteran's  origi- 
nal 10-10  for  Hines  was  for  a  cyst  on  his  right 
leg. 

(6i  Veteran  had  re.-piraiory  problem — ap- 
plied at  VA  Ho.spital,  Columbia,  Mis.-ourt — 
rejected  June  17.  1972 — family  contacted 
V.F.W. — admitted  to  Still  Hospital,  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri — transferred  to  V.'^  Hospital, 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri — died. 

;7)  Veteran  was  having  difiRculty  standing 
and  walking,  appeared  to  be  partially  para- 
lyzed— VA  Hospital,  Biloxi.  Mi.-^si.ssippi  re- 
jected on  April  9,  1973— relative  carried  him 
home.  Veteran  continued  to  get  worse,  ex- 
periencing reduced  ability  to  move.  On  .•\pril 
10,    1973,   relatives   carried   veteran    to   LMD 

(Dr.  — ,  In  Gulfport.  Mississippi).  LMD 

would  not  call  V.A  Hospital  due  to  many 
previous  experiences  (run-a-rounds)  he  had 
received  from  V.^  Hospital.  LMD  was  to  admit 
veteran  to  Gulfport  Memorial  Hospital  on  the 
afternoon  of  .'\pril  11.  1973  Relatives  found 
veteran  much  worse  approximately  midday 
on  April  11,  1973.  Ambulance  was  called  and 
veteran  rushed  to  Gulfport  Memorial  Hos- 
pital— Dead  on  Arrival. 

(8)  'Veteran  applied  to  VA  Hospital.  Huies. 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Examined  in  corridor  ol 
the  hospital  and  denied  admission.  Immed- 
iately taken  to  Chicago  County  Hospital  and 
died  one  half  hour  after  arrival  at  County 
Hospital. 

(9)  Veteran  had  chroni<'  emphysema.  He 
arrived  at  the  admissions  area  of  the  Syra- 
cuse VA  HoKpital  on  April  14.  1972  because 
of  lncrea.se  in  symptoms  of  shortness  of 
breath.  Consultant  felt  that  there  was  no 
acute  changes  present  which  required  hos- 
I>ital  care.  -At  home  the  veteran  had  available 
to  him  a  respirator  and  oxygen  administer- 
ing devices  and   he  was   instructed   to   use 


these.  He  was  further  instrvicted  to  return  to 
the  hospital  if  the  condition  should  further 
deteriorate.  Veteran  lived  at  Y.M.C  A.  In 
Atiburn.  New  York  and  had  to  climb  three 
Hights  of  stairs  where  this  eq'.iipment  was  set 
up.  The  next  morning,  .^pril  15.  1972  the 
veteran  was  found  dead.  Veteran  expired  due 
to  acute  coronary  ocelu.^ion.  Contributory 
cau.se  was  emphy.sema. 

(10)  Veteran  applied  for  hospitali/aiion 
at  VA  Hospital,  Nasliville.  Tcnncs.^ee,  January 
7,  1973  and  was  rejected.  V.-\  schcclulot!  him 
to  come  hacVr.  Veteran  w.ts  n^aln  rejerted  on 
January  17  1073  and  the  veteran's  pri.ate 
physician  had  him  admitted  to  Baptist  Hos- 
pital in  Nashville.  Tennessee  on  J.intiary  18, 
1973  X-rays  determined  that  he  had  cancer 
ot  Ir.s  ri;4ht  lung.  When  the  private  physician 
requested  the  x-rays  that  were  made  at  the 
V.\  Ho.'^pllal  and  compared  them  with  the 
x-ravs  taken  at  the  Bapt:-t  Hospital,  the 
V.\'.i  x-rays  ind^'-ated  ;>  cancerous  condition. 
The  veteran  presently  is  on  cobalt  treatment 

(U)  Veteran  came  to  the  admitting  office 
and  m;ide  application  for  hospitalization.  His 
wife  accompanied  him  to  the  VA  Hospital. 
The  veteran  was  complaining  and  wanted 
treatment  lor  a  heart  condition.  He  was  ex- 
amined ijy  the  outpatient  doctor.  No  cardi- 
o'^ram  or  any  other  t3?.t3  were  conducted  on 
this  m:^n  and  he  was  refused  admitL-xnce  to 
the  hospital.  The  doctor's  report  shows  that 
this  man's  ago  was  7.'i.  with  general  senility 
and  arterioscelerosls.  On  March  29.  1973.  I 
believe  at  his  home,  the  veteran  suffered  a 
severe  heart  attack  and  was  rushed  to  the 
local  hospital.  .St.  Johns,  by  ..ni'mlan^c  where 
he  was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival.  On  March 
27.  1973.  the  d.itc  he  sought  admittance  to 
the  VA  Hospital,  there  were  171  patients  in 
this  hospital  and  there  were  .53  vacant  beds. 

(  1  I  Veteran  was  admitted  to  the  Lake  Re- 
gir'ii  Hospital.  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota,  on 
March  II.  1973  for  a  relapse  of  pancreatis.  On 
thf  fcUowiiig  mr riling  he  requested  that  he 
he  transferred  to  the  VA  Hospital  at  Farg'i. 
North  Dakota,  as  he  had  no  ho^pital  insur- 
ance to  pay  for  his  local  ho-spltal  bill.  He 
was  informed  that  he  could  not  come  In  on 
March  12  but  cnuld  be  admitted  on  March 
13.  "My  intravenus  tubes  were  removed  and 
my  IV  needle  was  plugged  an.d  taped  .so  that 
the  V.^  Hospital  could  hook  me  up  to  the 
same  needle  At  10  o'clock  in  the  mcirnlne  of 
the  13th  a  friend  brought  him  to  the  VA 
Hospital  in  Fargo  where  he  arrived  at  ap- 
proximately 11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
that  time  he  turned  over  the  papers  from  his 
doctor.--  at  the  Fergus  Fall,-,  Hospital.  "At  that 
time  I  thought  I  would  be  taken  to  a  room 
where  my  IV  would  be  ho<:)ked  up  Immedl- 
atelv.  In.'-tead  I  was  told  t.f>  plea.-^e  take  a  seat 
where  I  waited  appr.ixlmatelv  2'j  hours  be- 
fore I  was  able  to  see  a  doctor.  When  I  .saw 
the  doctor,  he  read  through  my  paper  work 
made  some  notes,  after  which  he  had  me  lay 
down  and  he  pressed  on  mv  abdominal  area. 
He  asked  me  how  I  felt  and  I  told  him  I  felt 
alrisht  in  most  areas  but  a  little  lender  In 
one  place.  He  asked  me  how  I  felt  otherwise 
at  which  time  I  answered  I  w.i.s  feeling  O.K 
The  doctor  felt  I  did  not  need  anv  further 
hospitalization  and  they  were  thoroughlv 
crowded  and  had  other  patients  needing  the 
beds  more  than  I  did  at  the  present  time.  He 
also  stated  that  if  I  should  liave  further 
trouble  I  could  always  return.  The  following 
day  I  had  severe  abdominal  pains  at  which 
time  I  went  to  St.  Lukes  Hospital  in  Farao 
where  I  already  had  had  gall  bladder  x-rays 
and  a  checkup  by  a  doctor  familiar  witii 
pant  reatl.-.,  I  also  did  not  no  to  the  VA  Hos- 
pital again  be'.au.se  I  did  not  want  to  run 
into  the  ri:?k  of  liaving  to  wait  due  to  the 
pain.  I  went  to  St  Lukes  Hospital  on  the 
14th  of  March  and  remained  there  until  the 
.Tth  of  April,  approximaiely  22  days.  I  had 
surgery  on  Monday  the  26th  of  March.  The 
surgery  was  to  drain  a  cyst  approximately 
7000  cc  in  sl7e.  into  my  stomach.  The  cyst 
was  displacing  my  stonui''h  and  blocking  or 


partiallv  blocking  a  duct"  The  veteran  ••'ow 
has  a  bill  from  the  Fargo  Ciinic  for  $732.50. 
He  also  has  a  bill  from  the  St  Lukes  Hospital. 
Fargo  for  «3)  13,  There  were  48  vacant  beds 
at  the  VA  Hospital  on  March  13.  1973. 

(13)  'Veteran  applied  for  hospitalization  ai 
VA  Ho.spital.  Palo  Alto  on  Ma.-ch  27.  1973 — 
had  bronchial  pneumonia  He  had  already  set 
up  an  appointment  and  arrived  at  Palo  Al'o 
at  ten  minutes  to  2  p.m.  After  considerable 
diificuliv  breathing  and  wailitig  all  after- 
noon, still  did  not  receive  any  care  from  the 
doctors  and  nurses  and  at  t>;20  he  was  taken 
to  Eden  Hospital  in  Castro  Valley  where  the 
specialists  worked  on  the  veteran  for  three 
hours  tryhig  to  assist  liim  and  he  finally 
died  at  5:30  p.m..  March  28.  1973.  Cause  of 
death — heart  failure  caused  by  bronchial 
pneumonia,  "neglected '. 

(  14)  Veteran  applied  for  hospitallz.ition  at 
V.-\  Hospiial.  -Atlanta.  Georgia.  September 
1972.  as  a  diver  of  metal  penetrated  thi-  right 
eye.  The  eye  specialist  operated  on  his  eye. 
bandaged  and  sent  him  home.  After  two  days 
of  coM.sidera'ole  pain,  dav  and  night,  he  re- 
turned <in  Sunday  morning.  The  admitting 
oilicer  advised  him  that  there  was  nothing 
that  could  be  accomplished  and  for  him  to 
go  home.  He  also  advised  the  veteran  that  he 
could  not  give  him  a.;ythi:ig  to  relieve  the 
pain  to  assist  in  sleeping,  .'ifter  the  rejection 
at  the  V.\  Hospital,  the  veteran  went  to  the 
Atlanta  Eye  Ho.spital  where  the  sliver  of 
met  11  was  removed  fiom  his  eye  He  was 
oper.ited  on  at  the  Atlanta  Hospital  and  the 
metal  had  already  caused  an  infection.  Con- 
siderable expen.^e  was  involved  at  the  civilian 
hospital. 

(15)  Veteran  applied  for  hospitalization  oa 
October  26.  1972  at  Iowa  City.  Iowa  and  was 
given  medication  after  exannnation.  His 
complaints  were  muscular  soreness,  abdom- 
inal pain  and  arthritis  and  was  rejeced  for 
hospitalization.  Veteran  went  to  private  h"  -- 
pltal.  St.  Francis.  Peoria.  Illinois  where  gall 
bladder  was  removed,  surgery  performed  on 
upper  colon  and  he  faces  further  aurgery  for 
the  repair  of  nerves  and  arteries  in  the 
shoulders 

OMB    IlfW    ANTI-VA    axis 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  strong  appropriations  action  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  quality  med- 
ical care  tor  vetertins  has  never  been 
greater.  The  administration  has  appar- 
ently set  upon  a  course  of  severely  re- 
trenchhig  the  VA  hospital  system  and  ol 
selling  or  uansfernng  to  local  com- 
rnunitie.s  many  of  the  VA  ho.spital  prop- 
eities  and  facilities. 

HEW    DECISION    REGARDI.SG    FrTVRE   OF    VA 
UOSPITAT.    STSTEM 

On  May  22.  at  page  16460.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachu.setts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy  • .  chairman  ol  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Coiimiiitee.  inserted  into 
the  Recokd  two  memorandums  with  re- 
spect to  national  health  insurance  and 
the  decisions  of  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  regard  to  certain  action  recom- 
mendation.s  made  to  him.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  done  us  all  a  great  service  by 
making  this  enormously  interesting  ma- 
terial a\ailable  for  public  scrutiny  and 
analysis. 

This  material  reveals  that  on  .^pi  il  23. 
Secrelaiy  Weinberger — who  it  must  be 
remembered  was  then  serving  as  Special 
Counselor  to  the  President  for  Human 
Resources,  with  resixinsibihty  with  re- 
spect to  the  Veterans"  Administration — 
approved  proceeding  to  analyze  imme- 
diately the  'restructuring  of  VA  medical 
programs." 
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The  restructuring  recommended  to 
him  in  an  April  16,  1973.  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Stuart  H.  Altman,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Planning  and  Eval- 
uation Health,  was  as  follows: 


and   disabled  men  and  women— young  ADDITIONAL     INTRODUCTION     OF 

and    old— who    have    sacrificed    years,  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

limbs,  good  health,  and  job  opportuni-  rr^v,     *  i, 

ties  in  the  service  of  their  Nation.  ..  ^"®  followmg  bills  and  joint  resolu- 

Mr.  President,   I  feel  extraordinarily  ;!°"5  ^'"'^  introduced,  or  reported,  read 

D.  Veterans' Admi.nistration  (VA)  Medical     deeply  about  the  need  to  continue  the  Jj^^  """st  time  and,  by  imanimous  consent. 

Programs                                efforts  we  have  been  making  to  insure  ^"^  second  time,  and  referred  or  placed 

T)ie  VA  operates  Its  own  system  of  169     quality    care    for    our    returning    Indo-  °"  *^^  calendar  as  indicated: 

hrspitals  and  other  facilities.  VA  outlays  for     china  veterans,  who.  as  I  have  indicated 

medical  programs  are  budgeted  at  S2.4  billion     are  our  most  .'■eriou.sly  disabled  veterans 

and  are  comini.sing  a  continually  grow- 
ing proportion  of  VA  patients,  as  well 


in  1974  V.K  patients  fall  into  two  categorle.s 
(1)  veterans  with  service-cosmected  disabil- 
ity |mc1  and  |2)  low  income  veterans  with- 
out service-connected  disabilities,  who  re- 
ceive services  on  a  space  available  basis.  Some 
64'.  of  hospitalized  V.^  patients  fall  in  the 
second  category.  When  NHI  becomes  a  reality, 
particularly     if     universal     entitlement     is 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.  2089.  A  bill  to  reqtiire  that  a  percentage 
of  U.S.   oil   imports  be  carried  on  U.S. -flag 
vessels.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 


the  Appropriations  Committee  will  act 
favorably  on  our  i-erommendations 
when  it  meets  to  consider  H.R.  8825, 
which  may  be  .scheduled  for  full  com- 


ADDITIONAL  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  additional  routine  morning  busi- 
ness transacted  later  in  the  day  is  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  by  unani- 
mous consent. 


ties,  since  other  veterans  would  be  covered 
tinder  general  programs.  The  estimated  budg- 
et savings  of  stich  a  change  would  be  over 
$1  billion  annually. 

In  addition,  those  who  do  have  service- 
connected  disabilities  could  be  cmered  under 
V.'^-i.ssued  health  insurance  programs  rather 
than  |be|  eligible  for  treatment  only  in  VA 
facilities.    \.\    hospital    properties   could    be  .. 

sold  to  the  private  sector,  transferred  to  local     "^'"^e  markup  as  early  as  this  Friday, 
communities,  or  used  for  other  governmental      June  29. 
purposes.  ■ 

I  wish  to  note  parenthetically.  Mr. 
President,  tliat  the  second  paragraph 
from  this  quotation  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  material  previously 
printed  in  the  Record  at  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's request. 

CRISIS  IS  AT  HAND 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  crisis  is  now.  Tlie 
long-feared  OMB-HEW  conspiracy  to  do 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  upon 
us.  It  is  all  too  real.  It  is  the  product  of 
no  one's  fantasies,  vivid  imacination.  or 
even,  as  some  have  suggested,  veterans 
organization-inspired  paranoia. 

It  is  there  in  black  and  white  for  all 
to  read  and  all  to  understand.  I  tru.st 
that  my  colleacues  in  the  Senate  and  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
want  to  provide  a  resounding  answer  to 
this  VA  death  sentence  apparently  about 
to  be  decreed  by  the  administration. 

TANGIBLE    ACTION     TO    CARRY     OUT    VA     HOSPITAL 
DfATH    SENTENCE 

Mr.  President,  if  OMB  succeeds  in  its 
effort,  set  forth  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  request,  to  arbitrarily  reduce  the 
VA  hospital  patient  census  down  to  80.- 
000  from  the  most  recent  level  of  ap- 
proximately 82.500  at  present,  the  down- 
ward trend  and  the  steady  erosion  of  the 
VA  hospital  system  may  well  be  irrevers- 
ible. In  my  view  this  would  be  an  enor- 
mous tragedy  both  in  terms  of  meeting 
our  obligation  to  care  for  those  who 
have  served  our  Nation  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency,  and  in  terms  of  wast- 
ing, and  inviting  the  di.<;sipation  of  a 
hit-'hly  cost-effective  national  medical 
care  resource,  which  performs  an  indis- 
pensable role  in  the  total  provision  of 
health  care  in  America. 

CONCLUSION 

The  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
OMB-HEW  treachery',  Mr.  President, 
would  be  to  add  the  necessary  funds  to 
insure  that  the  VA  medical  and  hospi- 
tal system  remains  independent,  strong, 
modem,  and  vibrant  and  continues  to 
provide   quality   medical   care   for   sick 


as  for  our  disabled  veterans  from  prior  nierce. 

wars.  By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 

In  the  past,  the  members  of  the  Ap-  Mr.  cotton)  (by  request): 

propriations    Committee    have    proven  ..  ^-  "^^^^^  f  ^I'l  ^°  '^'"^'''^  "'^  Federal  Avia- 

i!---^^-^--^  ^° -"^"^  -^.porting     n  "rer^^^'Z:^  'l^'Tl^''^ 

ronautics  Board  in  enforcement  proceed- 
gs  may  require  the  repayment  of  charges  in 
creases  in  tlie  basic  VA  appromiations     exce.ss  of  tho.se  in  lawfully  filed  tariffs.  Re- 
through  floor  amendments.  I  very  much     fcrred  to  the  Committee  oi'i  commerce, 
hope    we    can    continue    this    .spirit    of  ^^'  ^'^^-  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 

dedication    and    cooperation     and    that  Mr.  cottoni  (by  request): 

S.  2091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 


achieved.  a  strong  argument  can  be  made     quality  health  care  for  veterans,  and  it     Z 

for  restricting  special  V.'\  medical  programs     i,„c    „„t    u„„„    „„„„-. *  .  •"'- 

to  veterans  with  service-connected  disabili-      l?!  ."°^  ^'^^.'^   neces.sary    to   propo.se^  m-      in; 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  11.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin 
compact,  Arkansas-Oklahoma  (Rept.  No.  93- 
268). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  Mr.  Clark),  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  177G.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  .^ct,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  9.?-2G9). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S  J.  Res.  129.  An  original  joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the  in- 
surance of  loans  and  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-267),  together 
with  minority  views.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  amendments: 

S  Res.  71.  A  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  seek  the  agreement  of  other  govern- 
ments to  a  proposed  treaty  prohibiting  the 
use  of  any  environmental  or  geophysical 
modification  activity  as  a  weapon  of  war,  or 
the  carrying  out  of  any  research  or  experi- 
mentation directed  thereto  (Rept.  No  93- 
270). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  jointly,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  5452.  .^n  act  to  extend  and  make  tech- 
nical corrections  to  the  Nation.al  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  1966,  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  93-271). 


tion  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the  powers 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  respect  of 
consolidation  of  certain  proceedings.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2092.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  compact  be- 
tween the  several  States  relating  to  taxation 
of  multistate  taxpayers  and  to  regulate  and 
foster  commerce  among  the  States  by  provid- 
ing a  system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.    TiTNNEY  I  : 
S.  2093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Horse  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  better  effectuate  Its  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   SPARKMAN.   from   the   Com- 
mittee   on    Banking.    Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs: 
S  J.  Res.  129.  An  original   joint  resoltition 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the   Secretary  of  Housing   and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the  In- 
surance   of    loans    and    mortgages,    and    for 
other  purpo.ses.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)   iby  request'  : 

S.  2090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  specifically 
provide  that  remedial  orders  Issued  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  enforce- 
ment proceedings  may  require  the  repay- 
ment of  charges  in  excess  of  those  in 
lawfully  filed  tariffs.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  specifically 
provide  that  remedial  orders  issued  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  enforce- 
ment proceedings  may  require  the  repay- 
ment of  charges  in  excess  of  those  in 
lawfully  filed  tariffs,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal 
and  statement  of  purpose  and  need  be 
printed  in  the  Record  with  the  text  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2090 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  asembJed,  Tliat  section 
1002(c)  of  th?  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.  1482(0))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator  or  the  Board 
finds,  after  notice  and  hearing.  In  any  iii- 
ve.-stiyation  instiiuted  upon  complaint  or 
upon  their  own  initiative,  with  respect  to 
matters  within  their  jursidiction,  that  any 
person  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  tills  Act  or  any  requirement  estab- 
lL-,hod  pursuant  thereto,  the  Admlnibtrator 
or  the  Board  shall  Is.^uc  an  appropriate  order 
to  compel  such  person  to  comply  therewith. 
including  an  order  directitig  restitution  for 
compeitsation  collected  for  air  transporta- 
tion, or  for  any  service  in  connection  there- 
with, which  Is  greater  than  the  rates,  fares 
and  charges  applicable  thereto  under  tariffs 
lawfully  on  file  with  the  Board.'. 

Sec  2.  Section  1007iai  of  ll;e  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1487(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  any  person  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  or  any  riile.  regulation,  reqtiire- 
ment.  or  order  thereunder,  or  any  term,  con- 
dition, or  limitation  of  any  certificate  or 
permit  issued  under  this  Act,  the  Board  or 
Adminifetrator.  as  the  case  may  be.  their  duly 
authorized  agents,  or.  in  the  cise  of  a  viola- 
tion of  section  401(a)  of  this  Act  or  an  order 
directing  a  person  to  make  realituilon  for 
ci^mpensation  collected  for  air  transporta- 
tion which  is  greater  than  the  rates,  fares, 
and  charges  applicable  thereto  under  tariffs 
lawfully  on  file  with  the  Board,  any  party  in 
interest  may  apply  to  the  district  court  of 
the  United  Stales,  for  any  district  wherein 
such  person  carries  on  his  busines.s  or  where- 
in the  violation  occurred,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  provision  of  this  Act,  or  of 
such  rule,  re,r;ulatian.  requirement,  order, 
term,  condition,  or  limittition;  and  such  court 
.'ihall  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce  obedience 
thereto  by  a  writ  of  injunction  or  other 
process,  mandatory  or  otherwise,  restraining 
such  person,  his  officers,  a^tents.  employees 
and  representatives,  from  further  violation 
of  such  provision  of  this  Act  nr  of  such  rule, 
regulation,  reqtiirement.  order,  term,  condi- 
tion or  limitation,  and  requiring  their 
obedience  thereto". 

StATEME.NT    OJ-    PfRPOSE 

Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  the  Board 
has  discretion  to  act  on  complaints  against 
violations  of  the  Act,  including  complaints 
that  carriers  have  collected  charges  in  excess 
of  those  contained  in  effective  tariffs.  The 
Act  empowers  the  Board  to  i.ssiie  orders 
requiring  air  carriers  to  cease  and  desist  from 
exacting  such  overcharges.  However,  the  Act 
does  not  in  ternxs  authorize  the  Board  also 
to  order  the  carrier  to  repav  tl.e  overcharges. 
The  Board  requires,  therelore.  as  an  incident 
to  the  issuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders 
and  for  purpc^es  of  granting  full  relief,  the 
authority  to  order  restitution  where  charges 
are  in  excess  of  tariff  ones 

The  bill  is  not  de.^lgned  to  e.-^tabli.sh  the 
Board  as  a  fortim  for  adjudicating  private 
claims  for  overcharges.  Rather,  the  Board 
would  retain  its  present  discretionary  au- 
thority as  to  whether  it  should  entertain 
a  complaint  or  leave  the  complainant  to  its 
Judicial  remedies.  However,  where  the  Board 
has  held  hearings  on  a  complairt.  ar.d  has 
found  that  tariff  violations  have  occurred, 
the  Board  should  be  empowered  to  provide 
full  relief  by  directing  the  repayment  of  any 
overcharges.  For  example,  such  authority  Is 
particularly  desirable  in  lijht  of  the  greatly 
expanded  scope  of  group  travel  activities.  In 
the  case  of  group  travel,  relatively  slight 
overcharges  with  respect  to  individual  pas- 
sengers may  not  Justify  Individual  court  suits 
by  each  passenger;  but  the  aggregate  amount 
involved  may  con.-^lituie  a  sizable  bum  which 
would  constitute  unjust  enrlchmeut  to  the 


carrier  If  retained  by  it.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  bill  does  not  result  In  the 
granting  of  reparations  authori'y  beyond  that 
necessary  to  provide  full  relief  to  passengers 
and  .shippers  by  requiring  air  carriers  to 
refund  charges  in  exces.s  of  lawfully  filed 
tariffs. 

The  bill  amends  section  1002  ic)  of  the 
Act.  relating  to  the  entry  of  compliance  or- 
ders, and  section  1007(a).  relating  to  judi- 
cial enforcement  of  Board  orders,  in  linple- 
nicii'ation  of  the  ;)rtij:'is;il. 

Civil  .'VriiONA'Tirs   Board. 
Washington.  DC.  April   IT.  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
WiL^liington.  DC. 

DuR  .Mr.  PiiEbiutNT:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for  Us 
coi..=-ideration  the  enclo-ed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
An  of  1958  so  as  to  specifically  provide  that 
remedial  orders  issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  in  enforcement  proceedings  may 
require  the  repayment  of  charjes  in  excess 
of  these  in  lawfully  filed  tariffs." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  transmlbsiou  of  the  draft 
bill  to  the  Cor.grc.ss  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Timm. 

Clianman. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  '  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton  >    i  by  request  •  : 

S.  2091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  respect  of  consolidation  of  certain 
proceedings.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  19.58  so  as  to  clarify  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  re- 
spect of  consolidation  of  certain  proceed- 
ings, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal  and  statement 
of  purpose  and  need  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2091 

De  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houw 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AincrK-a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 401  ic)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958    (49    use.    13711    is    amended    by: 

( 1 )  Amending  the  heading  of  such  section 
to  read  as  follows:   "notice  of  APrtiCATioN; 

COXTEMPORANEOVS   CONSIDERATION":    and 

i2i  Inserting  "il)"  immediately  after 
"(c  ■  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

"(2)  Conteniporaneou.s  consideration  of  ap- 
plications may,  in  the  Board's  discretion,  be 
afforded  by  assigning  applications  for  conso- 
lidated hearings  and  decision.s  or  by  assign- 
ing such  applications  for  separate  hearings 
followed  by  simtiltaneoti.s  decision:  Provided. 
That  applicants  excluded  from  a  particular 
hearing  are  allowed  to  participate  therein  as 
intcrvenors.  adduce  evidence,  and  cross-ex- 
amine adver-jp  witne.s.ses:  Prordcd  further. 
That  contemporaneous  consideration  is  not 
recniired  in  a  proceeding  for  tlie  considera- 
tion for  a  particular  type  of  service  within 
a  defined  area  or  over  a  descubed  route  seg- 
ntciit  where  applications  (or  portions  ot  ap- 
plications! not  proposiiii;  service  of  such  type 
\\iihiii  such  area  or  over  such  segment  are 


excluded  by  the  Board  and  iiew  authon/a- 
tioiis  granted  in  such  proceeding  provide  for 
a  mandatory  stop  at  any  point  marking  the 
boundary  of  the  defined  area  or  common  to 
any  application  )or  portion  thereof!  which 
IS  excluded  Direction  or  refusal  by  the  Board 
to  consolidate  any  application  for  heaniiu' 
with  any  other  aiipUcatlon,  or  otherwise 
to  provide  conieinpora:ieous  con.sideration 
thereof,  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  an  order  granting  suc.i 
oilier  application  in  whole  or  in  p:irt.  Tiie 
Board  shall  not  be  required  to  hold,  prior  to 
a  hearing  on  any  application,  a  preliminary 
hearing  on  the  question  of  whetl:er  any  other 
application  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
should  be  heard  to,Lethcr  with  tiie  applica- 
tion noticed  for  liearing.  or  whether  such 
oDier  application  should  otherwise  be  af- 
forded contemporaneous  considtration.  The 
burden  of  estaVjlishing  that  applications 
should  be  consolidated  for  hearing  or  given 
contemporaneous  considerat  ion  ahall  be  on 
the  person  making  request  therefor  As  used 
in  this  subsection,  the  term  'application' 
shall  niclude  an  investigation  iiistituted  by 
the  Board  upon  petition  or  complaint  or 
upon  Us  own  initiative  to  alter,  amend. 
modify  or  suspend  a  certificate  pursuant  to 
section  401  igi ." 

Sec  2.  Section  1006(a)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U  S  C.  1486 1  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  sen- 
tence reading  as  follows:  "Orders  of  the 
Board  directing  or  refusing  consolidaticjii  or 
contemporaneotis  consideration  of  applica- 
tions tiled  under  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  review  only  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  section  401  lai  i2i   of  this  Act". 

Sec.  3  Thai  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading  "Sec.  401  Certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  "  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  '  ici  Notice  of  Applica- 
tion "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(O 
Notice  of  application;  contemporaneous  con- 
sideration.". 

CnTt  AER^N^fTlcs  Board. 
Washington.  DC,  April  17.  1S73 
Hull.  Spiho  T.  Ac.nlw. 
Prrs'dnit  of  the  Senate. 
Wasi:ington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Prfsidint  The  Civil  .Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for  its 
coiisideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the  poAera  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  re.-pect  of  con- 
solidation of  certain  proceeding-.  " 

The  Board  h.us  been  advised  by  the  OfRcc 
of  Man;igement  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  tran.-smission  of  the  drait 
bill  to  the  Congress  from  the  .-.tandpomt  of 
the  Administrations  program. 
Sincerely. 

RofcLRi  D  TiMM.  C/icn' "!a« 

Enclosure. 

Statement  ok  Pirpose  and  Need  j.'R  a  Drau 
Bill  To  Ajvje.nd  the  Federal  .Aviation  Act 
OF   1958  so  as  To  Clarifv   ihe  Powers  ok 
THE  Crvn.   .ArRONAfTirs  Board  in  Resi-fc  r 
OF  Consolidation  of  Cfrtmn  Procefdincs 
0:ic   of  tlie  most   persistent   problems  the 
Board  has  encountered,  partlcularlv  in  lartre 
area  route  proceedings,  lias  been  the  conten- 
tion of  applicants  at  the  consolidation  staee. 
ba.sed   on   the   doctrine   of   Ashbacker  Radio 
Cur  p.  V.  F  C  C  .  32(j  L  S.  327  (  1945) .  lliat  they 
are  entitled  as  a  matter  of  legal  right  to  con- 
solidation of  particular  applications.  Such  an 
applicmi  usually  .a-sserts  that  t!ic  grant  of  an 
aptilication  which  the  Board  proposes  to  hear 
will  preclude  a  subsequent  grant  of  Us  own 
application.    a:id    that    the    Board    therefore 
niu.^t  also  hear  its  application  in  the  proceed- 
ing and  accord  it  comparative  conslderatiou. 
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In  many  instances  in  the  past,  a  refusal  by 
the  Board  to  consolidate  has  resulted  In  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  consolidation 
Older,  with  a  request  that  the  court  stay 
furthfr  procedural  steps  in  the  Board  pro- 
reeding  pending  disposition  of  the  petition 
for  review.  The  bill  is  designed,  among  other 
things,  to  re.-olve  these  problems. 

This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration and  recommendation   by  the  Ad- 
mini, tratlve  and  Judicial  Conferences  of  the 
Linitcd     States.     In     it.s     1962     final     report 
I  Rec  niimendation  No.  20i.  the  Admmistra- 
1'   e  Conference  recomme'.ided  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  be  amended.  First,  (lie  Ad- 
ministrative  Conference   recom.'nended   that 
the   Board   should   be   allowed    to   r:ve   con- 
temporaneous consideration  of  applications, 
when   required,   by  assigning  various  of   the 
applications   for   separate   evidentiary    hear- 
ings and  then  consolidating  them  for  simul- 
taneous decision  by  the  Board.  This  recom- 
mendation was  made  subject  to  the  condition 
that   applicants  e.xcluded   from   a  particular 
hearing    should    be    allowed    to    participate 
therein  as  iiuervenors.  adduce  evidence,  and 
cross-examine  adverse  witne.^-e-.  Second,  the 
Administrative      Conference      recommended 
that  when  the  Board  considers  applications 
for  service   within  a  defined  area  or  over  a 
described   route   segment,   the   Board   is   not 
required  to  consolidate  certain  applications 
if  It  provides  that  new  service  must  make  a 
mandatory    stop    at    a    point    marking    the 
boundary  of  the  defined  area  or  common  to 
the   excluded    applicatiotis.    Lastly,   the    Ad- 
ministrative  Conference   recommended    that 
the  Board  should  not  be  required  to  hold  a 
preliminary  hearing  on  the  issue  of  consoli- 
dating applications.  Subsequently,  the  Judi- 
ci?l  Conference  of  the  United  States  also  en- 
dorsed the  recommendation  of  the  Adminis- 
trative    Conference      (see     Report     of     the 
Proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United    States,    September    22-23.    1965     (H. 
Doc    No.  356.  89th  Cong..  2d  Se.ss  .  p.  68l  ). 

The  legislation  amends  section  401  ic)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  relating  to 
certificate  proceedings,  so  as  to  reflect  in 
substance  these  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  Con.ferences.  and 
makes  a  technical  amendment  to  section  1006 
(ai  of  the  Act.  relating  to  Judicial  review  of 
Board  orders. 


By  Mr,  MAGNUSON  'for  himself 
and  Mr,  Tunney  i  : 

S,  2093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Horse 
Protection  Act  of  1970  to  better  effectu- 
ate its  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  Mr,  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Tunney  a  bill  to  amend  the  Horse  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  to  facilitate  enforce- 
ment of  that  act  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
cruel  practice  of  soring  horses. 

When  we  passed  the  Horse  Protection 
Act  of  1970.  it  was  intended  to  stop,  once 
and  for  all.  the  inhumane  and  absolutely 
unnecessary  practice  of  soring  Tennessee 
Walking  Horses  to  effect  their  natural 
gait.  After  extensive  investigation  and 
oversight  hearings  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  which  were  chaired  by 
Senator  Tunney,  I  was  very  disturbed  to 
learn  that  our  legislative  action  did  not 
provide  a  final  solution.  Further  legisla- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  .stimulate  the 
administration  action  originally  man- 
dated by  Congress. 

At  the  Commerce  Committee  hearings. 
expert  witnesses  testified  that  the  prac- 
tice of  soring  continues  on  a  widespread 
scale  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
illegal  for  over  2  years.  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  earlier  legi.slation.  I  was 
shocked    when    Senator    Tunney    de- 


scribed to  me  deficiencies  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agricultures'  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  Thousands  of  sored 
horses  now  move  in  interstate  commerce, 
ironically  often  to  appear  in  charitable 
benefit  .show.s.  But  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  over  2  years  ago.  not  one  criminal 
conviction  nor  one  civil  penalty  has  re- 
sulted from  the  enforcement  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  fact,  even  the  rules  and  regulations 
froin  posing  civil  penalties  were  not 
adopted  by  the  USDA  until  after  the 
Commerce  Committee  scheduled  hear- 
ings to  investigate  the  agency's  lack  of 
enforcement  effort. 

While  we  are  convinced  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  could  have  been  realized 
under  the  Horse  Protection  Act  of  1970, 
we  also  realize  that  act  contains  certain 
deficiencies  which  made  enforcement  ef- 
forts more  difficult  than  necessary. 
Therefore,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  intended  to  increase  the  enforce- 
ment powers  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  it  more  likely  that  in- 
dividuals who  persist  in  the  cruel  prac- 
tice of  .'joring  will  be  brought  to  justice. 

I  hoiJe  that  this  bill,  when  enacted,  will 
put  a  stoi)  to  amateur  and  commercial 
soring  of  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse. 
This  mutilation  of  animals  to  enterain 
man's  violent  sensitivities  can  only  be 
termed  barbaric.  Because  soring  leads  to 
the  breeding  of  inferior  animals,  its  con- 
tinuance would  only  destroy  the  once 
hoirorable  walking  horse  industry.  We 
should  no  longer  tolerate  this  pointless 
cruelty  to  animals  undertaken  for  profit. 


Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abotj- 
REZKi,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson),  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No,  284  to  H,R. 
8410. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE 
OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1968— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  23a  THROL'CH  291 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,  i 

Mr,  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania  submitted 
three  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  amendment  No.  248, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8152 1  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

A.MENDMENT  No.  284.  TO  MR.  84  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee', 
the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams', the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Hvddlestoni,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincsi.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF>.  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Harti.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss  I,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland 
(Mr.  P.ASTORE'.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr,  Hughes',  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGNU.SONI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Brooke  i ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible  i,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie'.  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Tunney), 
the  Senator  from  lov.a  'Mr.  Clark',  the 


\ 


REMOVAL    OF    INJUNCTION    OF 
SECRECY  ON  A  TREATY 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Treaty  on  Extradition 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Italy,  signed  at  Rome  on  January 
18.  1973  (Executive  M,  93d  Congress,  first 
session!,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  to- 
day by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  treaty  with  accom- 
panying papers  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  on  Extra- 
dition between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Italy,  signed  at  Rome  on 
Januai-y  18,  1973.  I  transmit  also,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  respect  to 
the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  significantly  updates  the 
extradition  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  and  adds  to  the  list  of 
extraditable  offenses  both  narcotic  of- 
fenses, including  those  involving  psycho- 
tropic drugs,  and  aircraft  hijacking. 

The  Treaty  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  international  effort  to 
control  narcotics  traffic  and  to  cope  with 
other  offenses.  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  give  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  Treaty  and  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  June  26.   1973. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tonight, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow,  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  each,  and  in  the  order  stated: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT);  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin);  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen);  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa ( Mr.  Bellmon)  ;  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel);  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
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PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tliere  will  be  no  mcrning  business  to- 
morrow. At  9:30  am,,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
Schlesinger  nomination. 

If  the  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  should  be  coiisummated  prior 
to  9:30  a.m..  it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
can  move  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Schlesinger  nomination  earlier  than  9:30 
a.m.  A  yea-and-nay  vote  will  occur  on 
the  nomination,  but  that  vote  v.iil  not 
occur  before  12:30  p.m. 

It  is  not  implied  that  the  debate  on  the 
nomination  will  last  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m. 

Following  the  close  of  debate  on  the 
Schlesinger  nomination,  it  is  intended  to 
take  up  the  bill  making  ajjpiopriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  H.R. 
8619. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  l)e  in 
order  for  the  Senate  to  laroceed.  follow- 
ing debate  on  the  nomination,  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R,  8619, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ui:ion  the  dis- 
position of  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  the  Senate  v.ill  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  H.R.  8152. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  action  on  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  it  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill,  H,R,  8152, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
there  will  be  several  yea-and-nay  votes 
tomorrow.  The  first  vote  will  occur  on  the 
Schlesinger  nomination  at  12:30  p.m. 

It  is  anticipated  that  any  yea-and-nay 
votes  in  relation  to  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  will  occur  after  the  vote 
on  the  Schlesinger  nomination.  There 
will  be  .''everal  yea-and-nay  voles  to- 
morrow. 


RECESS  TO  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Air.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  reco.ss  until  8:30  a.m,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
11:01  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  June  28.  1973,  at 
8:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  27  (legi:-lative  day  of  June 
25), 1973: 

Community  Development  Cobpor.\tion 

Alberto  Faustiiio  '"revino.  Jr  ,  of  Califor- 
ii'i.  to  be  a  member  of  t..e  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Comm.tniiy  Development  Cor- 
poration, vice  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  resigned. 
The  Jvdici.^ry 

Prentice  H.  Mar.'^hall,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
US.  district  juds^e  fo  the  northern  district 
of  IlUnoia  vice  .'Vlt':\ander  J,  Napoll.  deceased. 


bv 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confii'mcd 
the  Senate  June  27   (legislative  day 
Jmie  25'.  1973: 

Federal  Bvreav  of  Investig.^tion 

Clarence    M.    Kclley.    of    Missouri,    lo 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Depart.ment  of  Commerce 

Sidi^ey  L.  Jones,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  Cjlislituted  committee  of  the 
Senals.  I 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Lalch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

According  to  the  riches  of  His  glory, 
may  God  grant  you  to  be  strengthened 
liith  might  through  His  spirit  in  the 
inner  man. — Ephesians  3 :  16, 

Eternal  God,  the  source  of  all  that  is 
good  and  true  and  be.iutiful  in  human 
life,  once  more  we  turn  to  Thee,  v.orried, 
seeking  Thy  peace,  weak,  needing  Thy 
strength  and  tired,  desiring  rest  in  Thee. 
We  have  tried  to  content  our.'^elves  v.ith 
little  things  of  minor  importance  but 
Thou  art  calling  us  to  greater  things  of 
major  importance.  Restless  we  are  until 
we  find  rest  in  Thee,  Help  us  to  respond 
to  Thee,  to  be  strengthened  by  Thy 
spirit  in  the  inner  man  that  v,e  may  do 
our  work  this  day  with  Thy  cause  in 
our  hearts. 

O  spirit  of  the  living  God,  send  as  forth 
to  serve  Tliee  and  our  country  w  ith  clear 
minds,  clean  hearts,  and  courayecus 
spirits. 

In  the  spirit  of  Chri  '  •      piay.  Amen. 


THE  JOURN.(\L 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  ha.'^  exam- 
ined the  Journ;),!  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedin,gs  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
appiioval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
appiioved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  GROS'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
i^ot  present. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hoase. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

I  Roll  No,  296] 

Ad-hibbo  Dickii'.SQU  rv-jiper 

Ale:-;;iiiai--r  Dii; '.s  P,<\v'-1!,  Ohio 

Ashb'.-tok  DinL:eIl  Pritchard 

B.;dil!o  Dnrn  Rcid 

Blatinb  Fi.'-.her  Robison.  N.Y, 

Boi'.iis  F"id.  Iljiicalio.  Wyo 

Breaux  Williiiin  D,  R  joney.  N,'^", 

Brovhili   N.C      F.iuntiun  Sr.ndinan 

Byrnn  G.ide  Seiberliug 

Chi;-hu!m  Hrbcit  Stark 

CU-rk  ll.u-^hi.w  Steed 

Clr.y  Jones,  -Ala.  Stokes 

Come  Macdonald  Sullivan 

Cronin  Metcalfe  Tcai;ue.  Tex. 

D.inicHon  Mills  Thompson,  N -T. 

Davis,  Ga.  M'lrphv.  N A'  Thornton 

Dcllums  O'Neill  ^"ovsey 

D^rwiiiski  P..:ns  Voun-:.  Tt  .w 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  380 
Members  have  recorded  their  iircscnce  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
v.ith. 


INCREASED   DAIRY    IMPORTS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  wt\s  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  re\ise  ar.d  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr,  Speakt-r,  the  admini.s- 
tration  has  continued  its  backdoor  efforts 
to  increase  dairy  imports  without  fir^t 
consulting  Congress. 

I  am  talking  about  regulations,  pub- 
lislicd  in  the  Federal  P.e:.iister  last  week, 
v\hich  say  that  v.hen  countries  fail  to 
fill  their  import  quotas  for  dairy  products 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  reas- 


sign the  unfilled  portion  of  these  quotas 
to  other  countries. 

What  is  really  hatipening  is  that  tlie 
administration  i.-.  implementing  by  fiat 
the  recommendations  of  the  Flanigan 
report. 

When  Members  of  Congress  v.ere 
finally  able  to  blast  the  confide:;tinl 
Flanigan  report  out  of  the  USD.A.  v.e 
found  out  that  the  report  advised  the 
President  "not  to  approach  the  Cor.gre.-^s 
until  after  ne.^^otiations  '  on  agriculture 
trade  jDoliries  v.ere  concluded. 

The  administration's  action  in  this 
recent  case  is  bad  enough,  but  the  general 
attitude  behind  it  is  even  more 
disturbing. 

Changes  in  agriculture  policy  have  a 
siginficant  effect  on  both  farmers  and 
consumers,  and  .should  not  be  detenniiicd 
unilaterally  by  the  executive  branch. 

Yet  that  is  what  is  hai)peniug.  Three 
times  this  year  the  administration  ht^s 
recommended  increased  quotas  for  for- 
eign dttiry  products.  Twice  the  dany 
products  were  already  here  before  the 
Tariif  Commission  met  to  see  if  they 
ouplit  to  be  allowed  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  dairy  prod- 
ucts imported  from  other  countries  do 
not  n\cA  the  same  sanitation  standards 
w  hith  our  own  products  meet.  Consumers 
in  till  country  should  find  these  regula- 
tion en  import  quotas  publi.shed  la.-,t 
wee'-,  quite  disturbing. 


rirE    PREVKNTION'    AND    CON'il!OL 
ACT   OF    1973 

I  .Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  gi\en  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
jioi'it  m  the  Hecopd.  ' 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  commend  th  ■  Nation  il  Coimiiission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  for  their  re- 
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1  ort  entitled  "America  Burning,"  and  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Fire  Prcven- 
t.on  and  Control  Act  of  1973. 

The  National  Commission  rejxirt  rep- 
!  .sents  a  2-year  investigation  of  fire  pre- 
'.  j^.tion  and  control.  A  number  of  specific 
)  ■•commendations  of  the  Commission 
]  (Ve  been  incorporated  in  this  act  includ- 
1  ic  the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
1  inu'^tration  within  the  Department  of 
i.ou.-ing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
1  ire  Administration  would  be  comprised 
of  a  National  Fire  Academy,  a  national 
fire  data  system,  a  research  and  dtvelop- 
ment  division,  and  a  Stale  and  loi  al  j.'io- 
{^rams  division. 

The  magnitude  of  hmnan  aiul  eco- 
nomic losses  from  fires  In  America  is  al- 
most beyond  comprehension.  It  is  indeed 
appalling  that  a  country  of  oui-  resources 
and  wealth  leads  all  tlie  major  indus- 
trialized countries  in  per  capita  deaths 
and  property  loss  from  fires.  Tiie  Na- 
tional Commission  has  estimrtcd  that 
fires  take  an  annual  toll  of  12.003  lives. 
300.000  injured,  and  over  Sll  billion  in 
v.asted  resources  each  year.  These  grisly 
statistics  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  fu- 
ture unless  immediate  steps  are  taken 
to  stem  this  tide. 

The  National  Commission  has  esti- 
r.ated  thnt  enactment  of  its  rerom.mcn- 
dations  will  rcnilt  in  annual  reduction  of 
f.rc  losses  of  5  percent  until  such  losses 
are  halved  in  14  years.  If  we  can  nchleve 
this  objective,  the  savings  afTorded 
through  the  reduction  of  lo.s.ses  will  more 
than  offset  the  costs  of  the  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunitv 
to  cosponsor  the  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  and  I  urge  swift  action  on 
this  necessary  legislation. 


IKE  LATE  HONORABLE  JAMES  V 
SMITH  OF  CHICKASHA.  OKLA. 
*Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  civen  peiTnission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
pp.  orn.  I 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  deep  .sense  of  sad- 
ness thnt  I  reccntiv  learned  of  the  tracic 
and  untimely  death  of  our  former  col- 
leagrie  and  friend.  James  V.  Smith  of 
Chicka'^^ha.  Okla. 

During  his  <;eiTico  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Jim  Smith  earned  the  deen 
respect  of  all  his  colleagues.  He  proved 
liimsclf  to  be  an  able  le.cislator  who  won 
the  friendship  and  admiration  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

When  President  Nixon  appointed  Jim 
?s  Administrator  of  tlie  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  his  choice  was  applauded 
as  an  excellent  one.  Jim's  iiinovative  pro- 
grams initiated  during  his  tenure  as  .Ad- 
ministrator led  the  FHA  to  some  of  its 
greatest  achievements.  As  a  Rei)resenta- 
tive  from  a  rural  congressional  district. 
I  can  attest  to  the  responsiveness  of  the 
FHA  to  the  nocd:^  and  problems  of  rural 
America  Programs  of  this  fine  agency 
l-.ave  had  a  widespread  impart  in  Nortli 
Carolina  and  have  assisted  a  number  of 
my  constituents. 

When  Jim  retired  to  his  farm  In  Chlck- 
asha.  Okla.,  his  many  friends  in  Wash- 


ington paid  tribute  to  hLs  many  accom- 
plishments and  wished  him  well. 

Today,  we  are  all  saddened  by^iils 
tragic  loss.  Jim  was  an  unusual  man  who 
combined  tlie  abilities  of  a  legislator  and 
administrator  with  a  deep  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  his  fellow  man. 

He  will  be  missed. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  DUT\-  ON  CERTAIN  ISTLE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  2261)  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  duty  on  certain  islle. 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPE.AKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.' 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object— I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ill  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEI  I.  I  yield  to  the  rren- 
tlcman  from  Orc-ion. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  2261  is  to  continue  for  3 
:.  ears  from  Se.nt.ember  5.  1972.  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  imports  of  processed 
istle  fiber. 

Crude  istle  fiber  has  ahvays  been  af- 
forded duty-free  entry  under  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  However,  the  processed  fiber 
has  been  dutiable  under  the  act  at  the 
rate  of  20  percent  ad  valorem  Beginning 
in  1957  .successive  3-year  extensions  have 
continued  the  suspension  of  the  duty 
applicable  to  the  proces.sed  fiber  until 
tiie  close  of  Seiitembcr  5.  K)72. 

Istle  fiber  is  den\'ed  from  several 
soecies  of  the  agave  plant  which  is  in- 
caEcnous  to  Mexico.  Its  principal  u.se  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  bruslies. 

Tiiere  is  no  domestic  production  of  the 
raw  istle  fiber.  Domestic  production  of 
the  processed  fiber  from  imported  raw 
fiber  has  been  long  insignificant.  Tlie 
C'liginal  purpose  of  the  suspension  of  the 
duty  in  19.57  was  to  reduce  tlie  burden  of 
higher  prices  on  domestic  users  of  the 
fibers  and  of  the  finished  products.  The 
committee  Is  informed  that  conditions 
continue  to  warrant  the  suspcn.sion  of 
tills  dutj-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2261  continues  the 
suspension  for  another  3  years  from  Sep- 
tember 5.  1972.  The  bill  also  carries  iiro- 
Msions  to  obviate  any  pos.sible  confusion 
concerning  the  liquidation  or  reliquida- 
tion  of  entries  after  this  last-mentioned 
date  and  before  the  date  of  enactment. 
No  objection  to  H.R.  2261  was  received 
from  the  interested  department  and 
agencies.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  unanimous  in  recommending 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  urge  that  the  House  approve  H.R. 
2261. 


Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  2261, 
which  would  continue  for  3  years  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  processed  istle 
fiber. 

Istle  fiber  is  derived  from  a  plant  which 
is  indigenous  to  Mexico.  Its  main  use  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  brushes  and  bi'ooms. 

The  duty  on  this  fiber  initially  was 
suspended  15  years  ago.  and  the  sus- 
j-.or -ion  has  been  continued  every  3  years 
since  then.  The  most  recent  suspension 
expired  on  September  5  last  year. 

When  Public  Law  85-284'  which  pro- 
\ided  the  initial  suspension  of  processed 
istle  fiber,  v.as  enacted  in  1957,  no  raw 
i.stle  fiber  v.as  being  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  verj-  little  production 
of  processed  fiber  from  imported  raw 
fiber  v.as  taking  place.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  suspension  v.as  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  hicrher  prices  on  domestic 
users  of  the  fibers  and  of  the  finished 
products.  The  committee  has  been  ad- 
vised that  the  conditions  which  occa- 
sinn^d  the  original  and  subsequent  sus- 
l-'.n.-ions  of  istle  fiber  continue  to  exist 
a;id.  arcordin'jly,  it  warrants  continued 
s'l-spension. 

As  iTeviously  indicated,  all  the  imports 
of  istle  fiber  come  from  Mexico  and  their 
\alue  was  S3  4  million  in  1970,  $3.0  mil- 
lion in  1971  and  S2.7  million  in  1972.  Tlie 
Department  of  Labor  advis^'d  the  com- 
rnittoe  that  the  importation  of  istle  fiber 
as  a  raw  material  helps  to  maintain  em- 
ployment in  the  domestic  broom  and 
brush  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  reported 
H.R.  2261  unanimously  after  being  in- 
formfd  that  tliere  were  no  objections  to 
the  extension  of  this  suspension.  I  recom- 
mend its  enactment  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Srer.kcr,  I  witlidraw  my  reserva- 
tion . 

The  SPE.AKER.  I^  tlicre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  that  I  ain 
not  going  to  object  to  the  bill  he  is  bi  in;;- 
ing  uj),  nor  will  I  object  to  any  of  the 
bills  he  will  be  bringing  up  under  the 
unanimous-consent  procedure  today.  I 
behove  the  bills  he  is  bringing  up  today 
are  in  a  lot  of  ways  much  belter  than 
oilier  bills  that  have  been  brought  up 
under  ununiinous  consent  jsreviously. 

I  bciieve  theic  is  still  an  awful  lot 
about  the  picccdure  which  ought  to  be 
ir.iprovcd.  The  reports  cufjht  to  be  betlcr. 
We  ou'  ht  to  know  exactly  who  benefits 
from  these  bills  and  the  details  ol  re\e- 
nue  aspects  of  these  biHs.  But  I  believe 
tiicse  bills  are  not  the  tax  loopholes  that 
other  bills  have  been  which  were  brought 
U!3  under  the  unanimcus-consent  proce- 
dure. 

The  )-rocediire  itself  i.-:  something  we 
ought  to  have.  I  believe  it  has  been 
ai..used  in  the  past,  but  I  do  not  bclie\e 
it  is  being  abused  today. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reser\-ation. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oregon, 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2261 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Item 
903.90  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
\iles  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  "9  5  72"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "g  5  75". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  sliall  apply  witii 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  witlidrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consimiplion  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  tlierefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  hefore  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  ilie  enactment 
of  tliis  Act,  tlie  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any 
article — 

(1)  wlilcli  was  made  after  September  5. 
1972.  and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and 

|2)  with  respect  to  whicli  lliere  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applied  to 
such  entry  or  withdrawal, 
shall,  notwithstanding  tlie  jirovisions  of  .sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  rellqui- 
dated  as  through  such  entry  or  withdrawal 
had  been  made  on  the  d;ite  of  the  enactment 
fif  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION    OF    DUTIES    ON 
CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  COPPER 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2323)  to 
continue  until  the  clo.se  of  June  30,  1974. 
the  suspension  of  duties  on  certain  forms 
of  copper,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  explain  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  2323,  as  reported,  is  to  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  copper 
during  the  period  July  1,  1973.  to  Julv  1. 
1974. 

The  duty  on  imports  of  unwrought 
copper  (except  nickel  copper t,  copper 
waste  and  scrap,  copper  articles  imported 
to  be  used  in  remanufacture  by  smelting, 
and  on  the  copper  content  of  certain 
copper-bearing  ores  and  materials  was 
suspended  from  February  1966  to  June 
30.1972. 

These  previous  suspensions  of  duty 
were  enacted  to  relieve  the  tight  supply 
situation  in  the  United  States  and  world 
markets.  Although  the  supply  situation 


has  improved  since  1970  when  the  last 
suspension  of  duty  was  enacted,  the  sup- 
ply situation  has  tightened  since  mid- 
December  1972,  and  both  domestic  and 
foreign  prices  have  risen  sharply.  On 
April  9,  domestic  and  foreign  prices  were 
at  60  cents  per  poimd  and  74  cents  per 
pound,  respectively.  In  1966  the  domestic 
price  of  copper  was  36.2  cents  per  pound 
and  the  foreign  price  was  69  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  domestic  pro- 
ducing interests  which  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  the  duty  suspension  last  year 
have  removed  their  opposition  to  this 
bill,  H.R.  2323.  they  have  continued  to 
express  concern  witli  increasing  foreign 
capacity  and  rising  domestic  costs  in- 
cluding cost  of  meeting  air  quality  control 
standards  for  copper  smelters. 

In  recognition  of  this  concern  and  in 
view  of  the  increases  in  the  prices  of 
copper  since  1966.  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Commerce  suggested,  and 
tile  committee  agreed  to,  amendment  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  to  provide  that  the 
proposed  suspension  of  duly  on  imports 
of  copper  be  set  aside  at  such  times  as 
the  domestic  price  of  copper  declines  to 
51  cents  per  pound.  Previous  suspensions 
of  duties  on  copper  had  been  subject  to 
a  "peril  point"  as  provided  in  the  Tariff 
Schedules,  under  which  the  suspension 
of  duty  became  inapplicable  during  any 
period  in  whicir  the  prices  of  electrolytic 
copper  in  styles,  shapes,  and  sizes  de- 
livered Connecticut  Valley,  fell  below  36 
cents  per  pound.  The  committee  amend- 
ment provides  that  this  "peril  point"  be 
adjusted  to  51  cents  per  pound. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  reporting  H.R.  2323. 
and  I  urge  its  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  COLLIER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
H.R.  2323.  which  would  extend  through 
June  of  1974  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  forms  of  copper.  In  addition  to 
extending  the.se  suspensions,  the  bill 
would  also  increa.se  the  "peril  point  ' 
from  36  cents  per  pound  to  51  cents  per 
pound.  Tire  "peril  point"  is  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic price  at  or  below  which  ihe  duty 
becomes  automatically  reinstated.  The 
change  in  the  "peril  point"  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Depaitment  of  Interior 
to  reflect  the  domestic  j)rice  and  cost 
trends  which  ha\e  developed  since  1966 
when  the  36  cents  'peril  point"  was  es- 
tablished. The  committee  agreed  to  this 
change. 

The  items  covered  in  the  existing  .sus- 
pension which  is  extended  by  this  bill 
are  unwrought  copper,  copper  waste  and 
scrap,  copper  for  remanufacture  by 
smelting,  and  copper  contained  in  cer- 
tain ores  and  materials.  The  initial  sus- 
pension was  enacted  in  1966,  when  there 
was  an  extremely  tight  situation  world- 
wide with  respect  to  this  valuable  and 
nece.'^.sary  metal.  Demand  was  outstrip- 
ping supply,  and  prices  were  higli  and 
rising. 

Several  steps  were  taken  domestically 
to  deal  with  this  situation,  including  the 
release  of  stockpiled  copper  and  con- 
gressional enactment  of  a  suspension  of 
duties   for   2   years.   The  Congress   has 


acted  twice  since  then  to  extend  the  sus- 
pension. 

In  its  consideration  of  this  latest  pro- 
posal to  continue  the  suspension,  the 
committee  was  informed  that  the  copper 
situation  has  improved  in  the  7  years 
since  duties  were  initially  suspended. 
Domestic  production  has  increased  and 
supply  is  not  as  tight,  while  imports  have 
declined,  both  in  absolute  terms  and  as 
a  proportion  of  domestic  consumption. 

The  committee  also  was  told  that  over 
the  long  run  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  be  dependent  to  some  extent  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  Additionally, 
foreign  and  domestic  prices  have  in- 
creased since  mid-December  1972,  due 
to  a  tighter  supply  situation.  It  is  felt 
that  the  duty  susjDension  will  lower  prices 
of  imported  coi^per  without  adversely  af- 
fecting the  domestic  industry.  For  these 
reasons,  the  committee  amended  the 
bill,  as  introduced,  to  provide  for  a  1- 
ycar  ratlier  than  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  present  suspension  of  duty. 

In  light  of  this  information,  and  inas- 
much as  the  interested  executive  branch 
accncies — rcgi'-tered  no  objections  to  the 
proi)o.-al.  the  commitleee  unanimously 
reported  H.R.  2323.  as  amended  and 
recommends  its  enactment. 

Mr.  SiK>aker.  I  withdraw  by  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2323 

He  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-^e  of 
neprcucntativcs  of  tlie  United  States  cf 
America  in  Congress  asse'ttblcd,  That  items 
itll  10  (relating  to  copper  waste  and  scrap i. 
911.11  (relating  to  articles  of  copper),  I'U  13 
(relaUUL;  to  copper  bearing  ores  and  mate- 
rial.si,  911.14  (rcla'.uig  to  cement  copper 
and  copper  copper  precipitates),  911  15  ire- 
la' mi;  to  black  copper,  blister  copper,  and 
ai  ode  copper),  and  911.1G  (relating  to  other 
unwrou^.ht  copper)  of  the  Tariif  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  USC  1202)  are  c  ich 
amended  by  striking  out  "6  30  72"  and  in- 
sorting  in  I'.ou  thereof  "6  30  74". 

Sf.c.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Art  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  irom 
wareliou.se.  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
d.iTe  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

lb)  Upon  recpiesi  therefor  filed  with  llie 
customs  olfuer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
r.inetieth  day  after  tlie  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Ac.  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  .my 
article — • 

ll)  which  was  made  after  June  30.  1972. 
and  before  the  date  of  tlic  enactment  of 
I  Ills  .^ct.  and 

c?)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  ijeeii  no  duty  if  the  amindment  made 
by  tlie  first  section  of  this  .Act  applied  to 
.such  entry  or  withdrawal,  sliall  notwith- 
s'andmg  the  provisions  of  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provLsion  of 
law,  be  liquidated  or  rchquldated  as  though 
such  entry  or  withdrawal  h.id  been  made  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .Act 

With,  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments ; 

r.ii;e  1.  Hue  3.  after     That"  insert  "la)'". 

Page  2.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  down  through  line  17  and  Insert 
the  following 
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(b)  Headnote  3  of  subpart  B  of  part  1  of 
the  Appendix  to  such  Schedules  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Se"  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "51". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
?"ction  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
t(j  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
l.onse,  for  Consumption  on  or  after  July  1, 
l'J73. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  DUTIES  FOR  METAL 
SCRAP 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  2324 1  to  con- 
tinue until  the  cla^e  of  June  30,  1975, 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  for 
metal  scrap,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciue.'^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object.  I  do  so  only  for  the 
pui-pose  of  permitting  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  '  Mr.  Ullm.ax  <  to  explain  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Collier i 
yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER  I  would  be  hapi^v  to 
yield    to  the    gentleman    from    Oregon 

1  Mr.  Ullman  I . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  2324.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to 
continue  to  the  close  of  Juno  30.  1975, 
the  existin-j  su.^pcnsion  of  duties  on  cer- 
tain metal  waste  scrap.  pro\ided  bv  item 
911  12  of  the  Tariff  Scheduler  of  the 
United  States. 

Legislation  for  the  tcmporai-y  suspen- 
.sion  of  the  duties  on  metcl  .scrap  was 
first  enacted  in  1942.  With  various 
chaiv-'ps  the  su.^pcnslon  was  continued 
from  time  to  time  depending  upon  the 
scarcity  of  the  particular  metals  at  the 
time. 

H.R.  2324  would  continue  for  another 

2  years,  until  July  1.  1975.  the  temporary 
.=.uspenion  of  ih'-  duties  on  such  metal 
scrap  as  iron  and  ;-tce!.  aluminum,  ma'.;- 
ne.^ium.  nickfl.  and  nickr  1  alloys.  A^  be- 
fore, the  bill  would  not  suspend  the 
duties  applicable  to  v.a^^te  and  scrap  of 
li  ad,  lead  alloy,  zinc,  xinc  alloy,  tungsten. 
or  tunpstcn  alloy,  nor  would  it  su.'-pend 
the  duties  applicable  to  articles  of  lead. 
Kad  alloy,  zinc,  zinc  alloy,  tuncsten  or 
tun.i^ston  alloy. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  received  no  information  which  would 
indicate  any  opposition  to  the  le^'islation. 
Moreover,  the  committee  is  Informed 
that  the  conditions  which  prompted  the 
initial  suspension  of  duty  on  metal  scrap 
and  the  continuations  thereof  to  the 
present  time  have  not  materially 
changed. 


The  committee  is  unanimous  In  re- 
porting H.R.  2324,  and  I  urge  its  approval 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2324.  which  continues 
until  June  30.  1975,  the  existing  .suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  metal  waste 
scrap  which  expires  on  the  30th  of  this 
month. 

There  has  been  legislation  on  the  books 
since  1942,  with  varying  changes  depend- 
ing on  the  prevailing  supply  of  the  par- 
ticular metal,  suspending  the  duty  on 
various  metal  scrap.  Under  present  law, 
the  duty  is  suspended  for  certan  metal 
scrap,  primarily  scrap  from  iron  and 
steel,  aluminum,  magnesium,  nickel,  and 
nickel  alloys,  until  June  30  of  tlris  year. 
With  that  date  close  at  hand,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  unani- 
mou.'ily  voted  to  continue  the  existing 
suspension  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1975, 

Metal  scrap  is  an  important  source  of 
metal  supply  and  is  often  considered  raw 
material  in  the  same  sense  as  metal 
ores.  Since  many  independent  smelters 
in  America  depend  on  imports  of  metal 
scrap,  to  reimpose  the  duty  now  would 
reduce  these  imports  and  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  our  mineral  resource  base. 

As  before,  this  bill  would  not  suspend 
the  duties  applicable  to  waste  and  scrap 
of  lead,  lead  alloy,  zinc,  zinc  alloy,  timg- 
sten  or  tungsten  alloy,  nor  the  duties 
applicable  to  articles  of  lead,  lead  alloy, 
zinc,  zinc  alloy,  tungsten,  or  tuns/sten 
alloy. 

The  committee  was  advLsed  that  the 
conditions  justifying  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  tiiese  metals  through  the  years 
continue  to  prevail.  The  committee  re- 
ceived no  objections  to  the  legislation 
from  the  interested  departments  and 
was  unanimous  in  recommending  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  withdraw  my  re.'^erva- 
tio-.i  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.^t  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  2324 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representutirc^  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcsa  assembled,  That  (ai 
itetn  911  12  (rehitiiig  to  articles  other  thiin 
copper  waste  and  scrap  and  articles  of  copper  i 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202  is  amended  by  striking  on" 
"6  30  73"  and  iiuerting  in  lieu  thcreol 
■■6  30  75-. 

ibi  The  amendment  made  by  sub.section 
fai  .-;haH  .Tpply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehou.se,  for  con- 
sumption after  June  30,  1973. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas,  ed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  DYE- 
ING AND  TANNING  MATERIALS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  tlie  immediate  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3630)  to  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  period  during  which 
certain  dyeing  and  tarming  materials 
may  be  imported  free  of  duty  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEA:;:er.  is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  once  again 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  to  ex- 
plain the  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier) 
yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  3630,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to 
suspend  temporarily,  until  the  close  of 
September  30,  1975,  duties  on  imports  of 
certain  dyeing  and  tanning  materials. 

Legislation  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning e.xtracts  was  first  enacted  in  1957. 
With  various  changes,  including  the  ad- 
dition of  other  dyeing  and  tanning  ex- 
tracts, the  suspension  of  duties  has  been 
extended  on  a  number  of  occasions.  The 
last  such  extension  terminated  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  vegetable  tan- 
ning material  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  sienificant  quan- 
tity is  chestnu'.  tanning  extract.  With 
the  continued  dechne  in  the  availability 
of  chestnut  trees,  domestic  firms  produc- 
ing tanning  extracts  have  been  unable  to 
secure  raw  materials.  Thu<.  the  domestic 
nvailability  of  tanning  extracts  has 
steadily  declined,  and  imported  vegetable 
tanning  materials  are  needed  by  U.S. 
tanning  and  leather  induftries  to  convert 
raw  hides  and  skins  into  leather.  Also 
certain  of  the  materials  are  used  by  the 
oil  well  drilling  industry  as  a  thinner  for 
fluids  used  in  rotary  drilling  operations. 
Because  of  the  continued  lack  of  domes- 
tic availability  of  d.veing  and  tanning 
material";,  the  suspension  of  duties  as 
provided  in  H.R.  3630,  a.s  amended,  is 
warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  last  suspension  of  duty  terminated 
on  September  30,  1972,  the  bill  has  been 
amended  by  the  committee  to  provide 
that  the  suspension  will  only  apply  to 
entries  made  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act.  and  to  entries 
made  after  September  30.  1972,  and  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  the  liquida- 
tions of  which  have  not  become  final  on 
such  date  of  enactment. 

No  objection  has  been  received  by  the 
committee  on  this  bill,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  committee.  I  urge 
its  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  3630,  which  would  extend  for  a 
3-year  period — until  September  30, 
1975 — the  duty-free  treatment  of  certain 
dyes  and  tanning  materials. 

In  the  past,  we  have  provided  for  the 
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temporary  suspension  of  duties  on  dyes 
and  tanning  products  which  were  found 
to  be  in  short  supply  in  the  United  States. 
The  last  such  suspension  terminated  on 
September  30  of  last  year,  and  the  com- 
mittee amended  this  bill  to  provide  that 
the  suspension  of  duties  will  apply  only 
to  entries  made  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act  and  to  entries  made 
between  September  30,  1972,  and  the 
date  of  enactment  where  the  liquidation 
of  the  article  has  not  become  final  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

The  materials  covered  by  this  legisla- 
tion include  certain  dyeing  and  tanning 
products  of  canaigre,  chestnut,  curupay, 
divi-divi,  eucalyptus,  and  others  which 
are  provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  the  supply 
of  vegetable  tanning  materials  in  the 
United  States  has  been  declining  with 
the  result  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
import  the  materials  needed  by  the 
leather  industry  to  convert  raw  hides  and 
skins  into  leather.  Also,  certain  of  the 
materials  are  utilized  by  the  oil  well  drill- 
ing Industry  as  a  thimier  for  fluids  ased 
In  rotary  drilling  operations. 

In  view  of  these  requirements,  it  is 
important  that  we  continue  to  provide 
for  the  duty-free  treatment  of  the  ma- 
terials Included  in  the  legislation  for 
another  3-year  period. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
the  conditions  which  led  to  tlie  original 
suspension  of  duties  on  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning materials  continue  to  exist  and  re- 
lieves that  the  continuation  of  these  .:us- 
pensions  is  warranted.  The  committee 
unanimoa'^ly  reported  the  bill  and  I  urge 
its  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  36.30 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Staten  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Item 
907  80  of  the  appeiKli.x  to  the  Tariff  Schedule 
of  the  United  States  (19  U  S  C.  1202)  is 
amended  by  siriking  out  "9  30  72"  and  in- 
serting  in  iieu  thereof  "9  30  75". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  after  line  5,  in.-ert  the  following: 
Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  wtih  respect 
to  (1)  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  lor  consumption  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 
(2 1  to  any  article  covered  by  an  entry  or 
withdrawal  (A)  which  was  made  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1972,  and  before  such  date  of 
enactment,  and  (B)  the  liquidation  of  which 
has  not  become  final  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  an  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  CAPRO- 
LACTAM  MONOMER  IN  WATER  SO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6394*  to 
suspend  the  duty  on  caprolactam  mono- 
mer in  water  solution  until  the  close  of 
December  31,  1973,  wliich  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titl3  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Ullman  »  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr. 
Schneebeli)  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon   (Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  6394,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to 
extend  from  December  31.  1972,  to  De- 
cember 31.  1973.  the  temporai-y  .su.spen- 
sion  of  duty  on  imports  of  caprolactam 
monomer  in  water  solution. 

Caprolactam  monomer,  a  benzenoid 
chemical,  is  principally  used  as  an  inter- 
mediate in  the  preparation  of  Nylon  6. 
which  in  turn  is  ased  in  the  manufacture 
of  .synthetic  fibers,  moulding  resins,  and 
nciwoven  fibers. 

Under  Pubhc  Law  92-587,  the  duty  en 
imports  of  caprolactam  monomer  war. 
suspended  from  August  16,  1972.  to  De- 
cember 31,  1972.  This  temporary  duty 
suspension  w^s  in  response  to  the  short 
supply  situation  in  the  United  States. 
The  severe  short  suiiply  of  caprolactam 
monomer  has  been  due  m  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  a  new  plant  designed  to 
add  100  million  poimds  to  the  U.S.  pro- 
duction capacity  has  not  come  on-stream 
as  planned  because  of  technical  diffi- 
culties. In  order  to  supjily  the  needs  of  its 
customers,  the  domestic  producer  is  im- 
porting unrefined  /^aprolactam  to  be  fur- 
ther processed  in  units  of  its  new  plant 
that  are  operational.  The  two  remaining 
domestic  sources  cannot  supply  the  ad- 
chtional  unrefined  caproloctam  required 
by  the  customers  of  the  firm  Importing 
caprolactam. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
sati:-ficd  that  the  conditions  supporting 
the  original  suspension  of  duties  have 
continued  and  that  the  cxten.'^ion  of  the 
duty  suspension  for  1  year  from  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  is  warranted.  Favorable 
reports  on  H.R.  6394  were  received  from 
intere.<;ted  executive  branch  agencies  and 
an  informative  report  was  received  from 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  termination  of  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  December  31,  1972. 
the  bill  also  provides  that  the  entry  or 


withdrawal  of  any  articles  which  was 
made  after  December  31,  1972,  and  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  H.R.  6394 
may  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as 
though  such  entry  or  withdrawal  had 
been  made  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
Such  liquidation  or  reliquidation  of  any 
entry  or  withdrawal  is  subject  to  a  re- 
quest being  filed  therefor  with  the  cus- 
toms officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
90th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  unanimous  in  reportmg 
this  measure,  nnd  I  urge  its  approval  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6394,  v,hich  provides 
for  the  suspension  of  duty  on  caprolac- 
tam monomer  in  water  solution,  until 
December  31,  1973. 

Caprolactam  monomer,  a  benzenoid 
chemical,  is  ased  in  the  preparation  of 
Nylon  6  which,  in  turn,  is  ased  in  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  fibers,  molding 
resins,  and  nonwoven  fabrics.  A  small 
amomit  of  cnprolactam  is  used  in  floor 
polishes,  m  .specialty  coatings,  and  ad- 
iiesivcs. 

Tlie  United  States  has  been  importing 
caprolactam  for  some  time  and  our  im- 
ports have  been  rising  while  our  exports 
of  caprolactam  have  decreased.  In  the 
92d  C'oneress.  we  enacted  lej^islation 
susi)ending  the  duty  on  caprolactam 
monomer  in  water  solution.  Under  this 
legislation,  tlie  dutv  was  suspended  from 
Au-Tust  16,  1972.  through  December  31 
of  last  >^nr.  The  bill  before  the  Hoase 
would  continue  the  duty-free  importa- 
tion of  this  substance  from  last  Decem- 
ber 31  ihrou.aii  December  31  of  this  year. 

The  scveie  shortage  of  caprolactam 
monomer  has  been  due  to  the  delay  in 
construction  of  a  new  plant  facility  de- 
signed to  greatly  increase  U.S.  produc- 
tion cai^acity  of  one  of  the  three  domes- 
tic producers.  The  domestic  producers 
are  currently  unable  to  supply  the  exist- 
ing demand.  Since  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  will  have  an  impact  on 
supiily.  the  extension  of  duty-free  treat- 
ment is  only  through  December  31  of  this 
year. 

Caprolactam  in  water  solution  ha'^ 
been  u.-ed  in  increasing  amounts  in 
America  and  the  committee  is  sati-^fied 
that  the  conditions  which  occasioned  the 
original  suspension  of  duty  have  con- 
tinued and  that  the  extension  of  duty 
suspension  for  1  year  is  warranted. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  C394. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  re.ser\a- 
tion  01  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  G394 
F,  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hiitt'e 
of  Heprcscntatr.es  of  t>;e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  sub- 
part B  if  part  1  of  the  appendi.x  of  tlie  Tar- 
iff Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U  S  C. 
1202)  i.s  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  ucm  007.45  the  following  new  item; 
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Caprolactam  mcnomer  i 
(provided  (or  m  ilem 
schedule  4). 


1   water    solution     Fiee 
403  70,   pact   IB, 


No  change On  or  before  December 

31,  1972'^. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
rir.->t  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

lb)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
of  any  article — • 

(1)  which  was  made  after  January  1.  1973 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thi.s 
Act.  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applied  to  .such 
entry  or  withdrawal. 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  reliquidat- 
ed  a-s  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal  had 
been  made  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  ■■907.45"  and  insert 
■•905.31", 

Page  1,  in  the  matter  immediately  follow- 
ing line  6,  strike  out  '■December  31,  1972," 
and  insert  •■12  31  73^. 

Page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "January  1, 
1973'  and  insert  "December  31,  1972". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTIABLE  STATUS  OF  MANGANESE 
ORE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  6676 1  re- 
lating to  the  dutiable  status  of  manga- 
nese ore,  including  ferruginous  manga- 
nese ore,  and  manganiferous  iron  ore, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  explain  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j'ield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  6676.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to 
continue  for  a  3-year  period,  through 
Jime  30,  1976,  the  existing  susi^ension  of 
duty  on  certain  manganese  ores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  production 
of  manganese  ore  in  the  United  States. 
In  recent  years,  domestic  ore  has  ac- 
counted for  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
manganese  ore  consumed  in  this  country. 
Thus  the  preponderant  share  of  domes- 
tic consumption  of  manganese  ore  is  sup- 
plied by  imports  principally  from  Brazil. 
Gabon,  Congo,  Ghana,  India,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  piincipal  u.se  of  mansane.-,e  ore 


is  for  metallurgical  purposes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steel.  Much  smaller  amounts 
are  consumed  in  the  production  of  dry 
cell  batteries  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  manganese  chemicals.  Consumers  of 
manganese  ore  in  the  United  States  are 
principally  producers  of  manganese 
ferroalloys,  primarily  ferromanganese. 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  silicomanganese. 
Continued  suspension  of  duty,  as  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  6676  will  aid  in  reducing 
costs  to  these  processors  and  in  enhanc- 
ing the  competitive  position  of  domes- 
tically produced  alloys. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  convinced  that  the  continued  .sus- 
pension of  duty  on  manganese  ore  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  6676  as  rejiorted  is  fully 
justified  and  warranted.  As  originally 
introduced.  HR.  6676  would  have  .sus- 
pended the  duty  on  manganese  per- 
manently. At  the  suggestion  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  to  extend  the  .suspen- 
sion temporarily  for  a  period  of  3  years. 
No  objection  to  the  extension  of  duty 
suspension  was  received  from  the  in- 
terested Federal  agencies,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  unanimous  in  recommending 
enactment  of  the  bill.  I  urge  its  approval 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6676.  which  will  con- 
tinue for  a  3-year  period  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  manganese 
ores.  If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  sus- 
pension on  these  manganese  ores  will  be 
extended  from  June  30  of  this  month 
until  the  close  of  June  30.  1976. 

Most  of  the  manganese  ore  used  in  the 
United  States  has  been  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  be  imported.  In  fact.  In 
recent  years,  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
manganese  ore  consumed  here  has  been 
produced  domestically.  The  remaining 
share  has  been  supplied  by  Brazil, 
Gabon,  Congo.  Ghana.  India,  and  South 
Africa.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  situa- 
tion vis-a-vis  the  need  to  import  most 
of  the  manganese  ore  for  domestic  use 
will  continue  for  the  indefinite  future. 

As  a  result,  H.R.  6676,  as  introduced, 
would  have  suspended  permanently  the 
duty  on  manganese.  However,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
committee  decided  to  limit  the  su.spen- 
sion  to  an  additional  3-year  period. 

Manganese  ore  is  used  primarily  for 
metallurgical  puiposes  in  the  production 
of  steel  and  secondarily  in  the  produc- 
tion of  dry  cell  batteries  and  tlie  manu- 
facture of  manganese  chemicals.  The 
principal  consumers  of  manganese  ore 
are  producers  of  manganese  ferroalloys, 
and  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will,  in  the  view  of  the  committee,  be 
helpful  to  these  producers. 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  the 
conditions  which  prompted  tlie  past  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  manganese  ore  still 
prevail.  The  committee  unanimously  re- 
ported this  legislation,  and  I  urge  its 
approval. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 
H.R.  6676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Item  601.27  (relating  to  manganese 
ore)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "0.12o  per 
lb.  on  manganese  contenf  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Free". 

(2)  Effective  July  1,  1973,  Item  911.07  (re- 
lating to  manganese  ore)  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  rate  of  duty  for  item  601.27  in  rate 
column  numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(a),  shall  (1)  be  treated  as  not  having  the 
status  of  statutory  provision  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  but  as  having  been  proclaimed  by 
the  President  as  being  required  or  appro- 
priate to  carrying  out  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party, 
and  (2)  supersede  the  staged  rates  of  duty 
provided  for  such  Items  in  annex  III  to  Proc- 
lamation 3822,  dated  December  16,  1967 
(32  Fed.  Reg.,  Numbered  244,  part  II,  page 
19037). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  July  1,  1973. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

That  (a)  item  911.07  (relating  to  man- 
ganese ore,  including  ferruginous  manganese 
ore  and  manganiferous  iron  ore)  of  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  be  liqui- 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"6  30  73"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6  30  76". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  coii- 
sumption  aftur  June  30,  1973. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  pa.ssed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  continue  until  July  1.  1976.  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  COPYING 
SHOE  LATHES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8215 >  to 
provide  for  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  copying  shoe  lathes  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1976.  which  was  unan- 
imously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
.serving  the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  8215.  as  leported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to 
provide  for  the  suspension  of  duty  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1976.  on  copying 
iathes  used  for  making  rcu.ah  or  finished 
shoe  la.sts  from  models  of  thee  lasts  and 
capable  of  producing  more  tiian  one  size 
shoe  from  a  single  size  model  of  shoe  last. 
The  duty  on  copying  sl:oe  lathes  has 
been  temporarily  suspended  on  a  suc- 
cessive basis,  beginning  in  1956,  for  2- 
and  3-year  periods.  The  suspension  of 
duty  on  these  lathes  was  initially  made 
and  has  been  continued  in  order  to  make 
available  to  domestic  shoe-last  manufac- 
turers highly  specialized  and  expensive 
copying  lathes  on  a  duty-free  basis.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 'is  ad- 
vised that  such  lathes  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  foreign  sources.  The  duty 
saspension  as  provided  in  H.R.  8215, 
therefore,  will  continue  to  benefit  the 
shoe-last  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States  without  detriment  to  any 
domestic  interests. 

In  view  of  the  termination  of  the  -sus- 
penuon  of  duty  on  June  30,  1972.  H.R. 
8215  also  provides  that  the  entry  or  with- 
drawal of  any  articles  which  was  made 
after  June  30,  1972,  and  on  or  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  HR.  8215,  may  be 
liquidated  or  rcliquidated  a.";  thour-h  such 
entry  or  withdrav.al  had  been  made  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

No  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
suspension  has  been  received,  and  the 
committee  is  unanimous  in  rccom.mcnd- 
mi  its  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  .supi>ort  of  H.R.  8215.  a  bill  to  continue 
until  June  30.  1976,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  copyincr  shoe 
lathes.  The  duty  applicable  to  these 
lathes  has  been  suspended  for  2-  and  3- 
ycar  periods  since  1956. 

The  copying  shoe  lathes  involved  are 
not  produced  in  America.  Througliout 
the  years,  our  domestic  slioe  industry  has 
requested  suspension  of  the  duty  on 
these  items  which  are  used  for  makin? 
rough  or  finished  slioe  lasts  from  a 
single-size  shoe  last  model.  The  Congress 
has  granted  these  exten.sions  in  the  past 
on  the  ground  that  the  lasts  could  not  be 
purchased  in  this  country.  The  exemp- 
tions benefit  domestic  shoe  manufac- 
turers, their  workers,  and  consumers 
without  damaging  any  domestic  inter- 
ests. No  objection  has  been  received  to 
the  extension  of  the  present  suspension 
of  duty  on  these  items. 

The  suspension  of  the  duty  on  these 
copying  .shoe  lathes  terminated  last  June 
30.  As  a  result,  the  bill  provides  that  en- 
try or  withdrawal  of  any  articles  made 
after  that  date  and  on  or  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  H.R.  8215  may  be 
liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  ihou.'^h  .such 
entry  or  withdrawal  h:id  been  made  al  ter 
the  date  of  enactment.  This  liquidation 
or  reliquidation  of  any  withdrawal  or 
entry  as  subject  to  a  request  being  filed 
witli  the  customs  officer  concerned  on  or 
before  the  120th  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  committee  is  informed  that  con- 
tinuation   of    the    sasi)ension    of    these 


copying  shoe  lathes  Is  warranted  and 
unanimously  reported  the  bill.  There- 
fore. I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
Oregon? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follov.s; 

H.R.   8215 

Be  it  enacted  by  t)ie  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Rcj)rcscntc!tivcs  of  the  United  States  or 
America  in  Contjrcf^s  assembled.  That  item 
911.70  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
Slates  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "On  or  before  Jtme  30,  1972"  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "On  or  before  June 
30.  1976." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  ameiidment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  eiuered,  or  witluirawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the 
dale  of  the  en.'ictment  of  tins  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
cu.stoms  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  day  after  the 
d.ite  of  tlie  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  entry 
or  v,:thdrawal  of  any  article — 

(1)  which  was  made  after  June  30,  1972, 
and  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactmer.t 
of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  with  resjiect  to  which  the  amount  cf 
di'.ty  would  be  smaller  if  the  amendment 
nip.de  by  the  first  .section  cf  this  Act  applied 
to  such  entry  or  withdrawal, 

shall,  nc.tiR'ith'itandinfr  the  provl.'=lons  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  tlie  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  re- 
liquidated  as  though  such  entry  or  with- 
dra'ival  had  beei^  made  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  the  ei^iactment  of  tins  Act, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "'On"  and 
all  tliat  follows  thereafter  down  through  line 
G  and  in.=ert  the  following::  "6  30  72"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6  30  76". 

On  pare  2,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "the 
amount  of  duty  would  be  smaller"  and  in- 
sert the  following  :  "there  would  have  been 
no  duty". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quonim 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
.■-cnt  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  403,  nays  0, 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  29.  as 
follows : 

I  Roll    No.   2971 


YEAS- 


403 


A)3r^nor 

Arends 

Biacpl 

Abzug 

.Arinttrcng 

Butter 

Atiiin..- 

A^hU-y 

Bint;ham 

Adriabbo 

.'ispin 

Blackburn 

Alexander 

B.ifalis 

Bo:;cs 

Anderstju, 

Baker 

Boland 

C:  'If. 

Barrett 

BoV.n,- 

Anfircw-.  N.C. 

Beard 

Be  wen 

Andrews, 

Bell 

Bradeir.as 

N   Dak. 

Bennett 

Bra'.eo 

.^nnun/io 

BerL'land 

Brav 

.^n■h^•r 

EcviU 

Breckinridge 

Brin'nley 

Gibbons 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Broot-? 

Oilman 

Mathis.  Ga. 

BlO&M. field 

Gmn 

Malsunaga 

Biot7man 

Goldwater 

Mayne 

Brown,  Calif, 

Gcmalez 

Maz?oll 

Brcv.-i..  M.ch. 

Goodllng 

Meeds 

BrcMi   Ohio 

Gia?>:0 

Mel  Cher 

Hio-.h,:;.  N.C. 

Ciretn.  Oreg. 

Metcalfe 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Green.  Pa. 

Mezvinsky 

r.uchcnnn 

Griffiths 

Michel 

BurKener 

Gross 

Mil  ford 

Barke.  Calif. 

G  rover 

Miller 

Burke.  Fla. 

Gubser 

Miiii.h 

Burke.  MaFS. 

GvKie 

Mink 

lUirlcon.  Tex 

Gun:er 

Mmthall.Ohlo 

BurliLOii,  Mo. 

Guver 

Mitchell,  M(i. 

Burton 

Haley 

Mitchell,  NY. 

E'.nler 

Haimiton 

M.^ell 

Bvion 

Hp.nimer- 

Moakley 

C;::i.p 

schmidt 

Mcliohan 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hanicy 

Monttoniery 

Carney,  Ohio 

Har.na 

Moorhead, 

Carter 

Hanrahan 

Calif. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hansen.  Idahe 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Cetlerberg 

Hansen.  Wash 

.   Morpau 

Chamberlain 

Harrin;iloa 

Mc.-.her 

Chappell 

Harsha 

Moss 

Clancy 

Harvey 

Muiphy,  ri. 

Clark 

Hastings 

Myers 

Clausen. 

Hawkins 

Nalcher 

Don  H 

Hays 

Necl/i 

Clawton.  Del 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Nclse n 

Cleveland 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Nichols 

Corhran 

Heinz 

Nix 

Cohf  n 

Helstoskl 

Obev 

collier 

Henderson 

O  Brien 

f'Oilins.  III. 

Hicks 

OHara 

f'OlllIiS.  T€X. 

Hillis 

O'Neill 

Co  liable 

HniEhaw 

Owens 

Cuiih-n 

Hopan 

Passman 

Cor.-.e 

Holifleld 

Patten 

Coii.'.ers 

Holt 

Perkins 

Corinaii 

Hoit^man 

Pettis 

Cotter 

Horton 

Pc\  ser 

Coughlin 

Hosmer 

Pickle 

Crane 

Howard 

Pike 

Culver 

Huber 

Poase 

Daniel  D?n 

Hiidnut 

Podell 

Daniel.  Robert 

Hunrate 

Powell.  Ohio 

W..  Jr. 

Hunt 

Prevcr 

□  anicls. 

Hutchinson 

Price,  r.l. 

Dominlrk  V. 

Ichord 

Pric».  Te-V. 

Dnvi.'^,  S  C. 

Jarnip.n 

Pr  It  chard 

D;:V1E,  \V.£. 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Qu.e 

(!e  la  Garza 

Johnson,  Colo 

QuiUen 

Delanev 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Kail^b.-.ck 

Dellenback 

Jones.  .Ma. 

Randall 

Delluins 

Jones,  N.C, 

Ear.cel 

Den  holm 

Jones.  Okla. 

Ranck 

r-enn.s 

Jonr?.  Tenn. 

Rees 

Dent 

Jordan 

Repuia 

Devme 

Kartb 

Reid 

Dickinson 

Kasiennieier 

Reuss 

Diggs 

Kazen 

Rhodes 

Dingell 

Keating 

Riecle 

Donohue 

Kemp 

Rinaldo 

Downing 

Ketchum 

Roberts 

Dnnaii 

King 

Robinson .  Va. 

Dulski 

K.uiv.niki 

Rodino 

Danc.n 

Koch 

Roe 

(iu  Pont 

Xuykendall 

Rogers 

K''kh.Tr<;t 

Kyros 

Roncallo.  Wo. 

Edu.irds,  Calif 

I  .ir.dcrebe 

Rcncallo.  NY. 

Eilberg 

Landrum 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Erlet.borii 

Latta 

Rose 

E?ch 

Lehman 

Ro-enThal 

Eshleinan 

Lit  ion 

Rostenkowskl 

Evans.  Colo. 

Long.  La. 

Roush 

Evins.  Tei.n. 

Lone-.  Mti. 

Rousselot 

Fa-'^cell 

Lott 

Rov 

I'liuiley 

Lujan 

Rc:bn! 

Fish 

McClorv 

Runnels 

Flood 

McClCtkey 

Riippe 

Flowers 

McCollitter 

Ruih 

Flyiit 

Mrrori-".ack 

R'.  an 

Foley 

McDade 

St  Germain 

2  ore!  Gerald  R 

MoEwt  n 

Sarabin 

Ford, 

McFall 

Sarbanes 

WiUlamD. 

McKay 

Satterfield 

rcr,~'  the 

McKinney 

Sayicr 

rouiu.iin 

MeSpadden 

S.  herle 

Eraser 

Macdonald 

Schneebell 

Frelinghuysen 

Madden 

S  hrceutr 

Fren.'el 

Ma  Iignn 

PebeMus 

Froy 

Mahon 

.Seibcrling 

Froehlieh 

Mail  hard 

Shipley 

Fulton 

M.iHary 

Shoup 

Fuiiiia 

Mann 

Shrlver 

Oaydos 

Mar.i/i'i 

Shusier 

Geltys 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Sikes 

C.iciii.o 

M.a-lin.N.C. 

S:.'k 
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Skubitz 

S'.a-k 

Sp.nth.  Iowa 
Smith.  NY. 
Snyder 

S:HT,Oe 

Si;\sgers 
Sctnton. 

J.  William 
S!.intoii. 

James  V. 
S-prk 
S;eele 
Sirclinan 
S'iC-;':iir.  Ariz. 
Sieiaer.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
St  rat  ton 
Stubblefield 
Sr  tickey 
Studd.s 
S'liUvan 
Svmington 
S^ninis 
Talcolt 
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Tavlor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teastue,  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis 

Thone 

Thornton 

Ticrr.an 

To  well.  Nev. 

T;e£'n 

L'da'.l 

U 11  man 

Va.i  Deerlln 

VanUcr  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vicorito 

Wa-ifionncr 

Waldie 

WM'.sh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whitehtirst 

Whittcn 

Widnall 

Wiggins 


Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H,. 

Calif. 
WiLson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winu 
Wolff 
Wr.i  ht 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
W;.  man 
Vales 
Yairon 

YomiK.  Alaska 
Younn.  Fia. 
Vounir.  Ga. 
Ycuns.  111. 
Young.  S  C. 
Youn?,  Tex. 
Z.iblocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


NAYS— 0 
ANSWERED  'PRESEXT 
Croiun 
NOT  VOTING— 29 


Anc!fr..on.  Ill,      Dorn 


Ashbrook 

Bachilo 

B'.atnik 

Breuiix 

Ch'.-hclm 

c;.-'.y 

Danielson 

Davis  Ga. 

Derv.  iii^ki 


Edwards,  Ala. 
E.  her 
Gray 
H.^bert 
Lepcett 
Lent 

Mills.  Ark 
Murphy,  NY. 
I-arris 


Pat  n. an 
Pepper 
Robi.-on,  NY. 
Kooney.  N.Y. 
Sandman 
Steed 

Teasiie,  Tet 
Thompson,  N 
Whalcn 


So  the  commit  Lee  amendment.'^  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  tlie  I'ollowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  v.itii  Mr,  A;i- 
ciersou  of  lUinoi::', 

Mr,  Roouey  of  Nev.-  York  with  Mr,  Mill.,  of 
Arkansa.'i. 

Mr.  Teagiie  of  Texas  with  Mr,  Sauainan, 

Mrs,  Chisholin  with  Mr.  Leggclt. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr,  Lent, 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Robisoii  of  New  Y'ork. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr,  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr,  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Breatix  with  Mr.  Parris 

Mr,  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr  EcUvards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr,  Danielson  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Y'ork  wuh  r.!r   Pepper, 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr,  Whalen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
enuro^sment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  f)ue,-uon  i.^  on  the 
passacie  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No  297,  I  was  recorded  as  voting  '  pres- 
tiiT  "  I  intended  to  vote  'yea." 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  SURVIVOR 
BENEFIT  PLANS  OF  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.    ULLMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 


consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  4200)  to 
amend  section  122  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  which  was  unanimous- 
ly reported  to  the  House  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Spe:<kcr.  reservinr?  the  ri£;ht  to  object, 
could  I  ask  the  sentleman  from  Oregon 
to  explain  the  bill  briefly? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 
H.R.  4200.  amends  the  tax  laws  to  con- 
tinue the  same  tax  treatment  for  service- 
men, and  former  servicemen,  of  the 
United  States  under  the  recently  enacted 
survivor  benefit  plan  as  was  formerly 
available  for  Uiem  under  the  retired  serv- 
iceman's family  protection  pl.ni  in  the 
case  of  survivor  annuities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  legislation  enacted  in  the  92d 
Congress  which  changed  tiie  method  by 
whicli  serviremen  or  former  servicemen 
choose  to  particii^ate  in  a  survivor's  bene- 
fit program.  Until  recently,  a  serviceman 
or  former  serviceman  could  provide  sur- 
vivor benefits  for  his  dependents  only  by 
electing  to  participate  in  the  retired 
.serviceman's  family  protection  plan.  If 
he  mr.de  the  election  under  this  jjlan,  he 
would  receive  a  reduced  amount  of  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  in  order  to  finance 
survi\or  benefits  for  his  df^oendents. 
Under  the  present  tax  law.  when  this 
election  is  made,  the  funds  used  to  fi- 
nance these  stu'vivor  benefits  need  not 
be  included  in  his  gross  income.  However, 
the  recently  enacted  legislation.  Public 
Law  92-425,  revised  the  program  for  sur- 
vivor benefits  to  provide  these  benefits 
automaticallv  unless  the  serviceman,  or 
former  serviceman,  elects  not  to  provide 
them. 

Since  the  present  tax  law  is  cast  in 
term.-;  of  an  election  into  tlie  survivor 
benefit  program  and  since  the  new  sur- 
vivor benefit  program  is  provided  auto- 
matically unless  a  serviceman,  or  former 
serviceman,  elects  out  of  the  program,  it 
is  necessary  to  change  the  tax  law  to 
continue  excluding  from  current  tax  the 
fuiids  used  to  provide  these  survivor 
benefits. 

As  a  result,  the  bill  rei)orted  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  H.R. 
4200,  excludes  from  current  tax  the  funds 
used  to  provide  the  survivor  benefits 
without  regard  to  the  election  require- 
ment of  prior  law.  Similar  conforming 
amendments  are  aLso  made  to  other  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  not  change 
present  revenues  and  has  been  rei)orted 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  The  Treasury  Dejiartment 
recommends  its  enactment.  I  urge  that 
the  bill  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Si^caker,  I  rise  in  supjjort  of  H.R.  4200, 
which  would  conform  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  changes  in  the  survivors 
benefit  program  for  servicemen  resulting 


froin  the  enactment  recently  of  Public 
Law  92-425,  the  survivor  benefit  plan. 

This  legislation  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  several  instances  to 
provide  the  same  tax  treatment  for  serv- 
icemen and  former  servicemen  as  existed 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  92- 
425.  Under  the  prior  law — the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan — a 
serviceman  could  elect  to  provide  an  an- 
nuity for  his  surviving  spouse  and  cer- 
tahi  child  beneficiaries  by  having  a  cer- 
tain amount  .substracted  from  his  month- 
ly annuity.  That  amount  under  existing 
tfix  law  was  excluded  from  his  gross 
income. 

Under  Public  Law  92-425,  the  sur- 
vivor benefit  plan,  the  retired  serviceman 
is  covered  by  the  plan  unless  he  elects 
not  to  be  included.  Since  the  existing  tax 
law  which  provides  an  exclusion  for  the 
amount  of  this  deduction  is  cast  in  terms 
of  an  election  to  participate  and  since 
that  election  is  no  longer  available  to  the 
scr\'iceman  under  the  new  law,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  change  certain  provisions  of 
the  tax  law  if  the  serviceman  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  exclude  the  amount 
he  monthly  deducts  for  the  amiuity  for 
his  survivors.  Similar  conforming 
amendments  are  also  made  to  other  pro- 
vi'^ions  of  the  tax  law. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  will  not  create 
a  new  benefit  to  any  military  retiree  but 
simj^ly  allow  a  continuation  of  the  treat- 
ment which  presently  exists  with  respect 
to  exclusions  under  survivor  benefit 
plans  of  military  retirees. 

The  survivor  benefit  plan  legislation 
was  reported  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  late  in  the  last  se.ssion 
of  the  92d  Congress.  That  comniittee 
wculd  normally  have  referred  the  legis- 
lation to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  order  that  the  appropriate  changes 
in  the  tax  law  could  have  been  included 
in  the  bill.  However,  due  to  the  lateness 
of  the  session  and  the  desire  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  obtain 
passage  of  the  survivor  benefit  plan  pro- 
visions in  that  session,  they  decided  not 
to  further  delay  the  bill  by  referral  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Similarly,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee could  not  act  on  the  matter  until 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  had  de- 
cided upon  the  full  provisions  of  that 
legislation.  As  a  result,  in  October  of  last 
year,  our  committee  reported  legislation 
similar  to  H,R.  4200.  However,  again 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  session,  it  was 
not  bi ought  to  the  floor  for  action.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  order  to  correct  the  in- 
equity previously  described,  we  have  re- 
ported the  bill  before  us. 

The  treatment  afforded  by  this  bill  is 
the  same  as  that  which  is  applied  to  the 
survivor  annuity  program  administered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  United  States. 
It  seems  clear  that  we  should  allow  the 
military  retirees  to  continue  to  be  on  an 
equal  par  with  their  civilian  counter- 
parts as  far  as  this  particular  exclu- 
sion provision  is  concerned.  For  these 
reasons.  I  urge  the  House  to  approve  this 
legislation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R,   4200 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
KcpreseJitatiies  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  122 1 a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  certain  rcdticed  tmi- 
forin  services  retirement  pay)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a 
member  or  former  inember  of  the  uniformed 
services  of  the  United  States,  gross  income 
does  not  incltide  the  amount  of  any  reduction 
in  his  retired  or  retainer  pay  ptirstiant  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  73  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code," 

(b)  Section  122(b)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1438  "  in 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  1438  or  1452fa). 

(c)  Section  72(o)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Plan"  in  the  heading  of 
such  section  "or  Survivor  Benefit  Plan". 

(d)  Section  101(b)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "if  the  individual 
who  made  the  election  under  such  chapter  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if  the  member 
or  former  member  of  the  tiniformed  services 
by  reason  of  whose  death  such  annuity  is 
payable". 

(e)  Section  2039  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  1438  "  in  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 1438  or  1452  (a)". 

(f)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (C)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  September  21.  1972.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  shall  apply  with  re.spect  to  individuals 
dying  ou  or  after  such  date. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  "(a)"  and  in- 
sert "(d)  ". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  Insert  "(c)  "  immediately 
after  "2039  ". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "(a)  '  and 
insert  "(d)  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  402,  navs  0. 
not  voting  31.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2981 
YEAS — 402 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 


Andrews.  N,C. 
Andrews. 
N,  Dak 
Annunzio 
Archer 


Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Bafalis 


Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Binpham 

Blackburn 

BoL'gs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breckir.ridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancv 

Clark 

Clatisen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  I'.I. 
Collins.  Tc\, 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W,.  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Doralnick  V. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellum.s 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshlenian 
Evans.  Colo, 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fmdley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 


Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froch'ich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Gmn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guver 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schn-.idt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holitield 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Htidnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Kctchum 
King 

Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md, 
Lett 
Lujan 
McCIory 
McCloskey 
McCoUisli-r 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 


Ohio 

Md. 


.Calif, 
Colo. 
,  Pa. 


McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Ncbr. 

Martin.  N.C, 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Ma'sunaga 

Ma/zoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MiUord 

Miller 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell. 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  Ill, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
QuiUen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  V». 
Robison.  N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  Pa 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
SatterHeld 
Savior 
Scherle 


Wvo. 

N.Y. 


Schnotbeli 

Schroeder 

Sebeiius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoiip 

Shrivfr 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snvfier 

Spence 

Sta!;i;frs 

Stanton. 

J,  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Star's 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 


111. 


Stubblencld 

Stuckey 

Sludds 

Sullivan 

Sy  mms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Ta\lor.  N  C. 

Ttague.  Calif. 

Teaguc.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thorr.lon 

TiPrnan 

Towel  1.  Nev. 

Troen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

While 

^AYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 
Dcrwinski 
Devine 
Dorn 
Fisher 
I-ord. 

William  D. 
Gray 
Hebert 
Hinshaw 
McKinney 
Maraziil 


Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wigcii;s 

Williams 

W'iison,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles  Tex. 
Wmn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvdler 
Wyhe 
Wvman 
Yatis 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  III. 
Young,  S  C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


-31 

Mavr.e 
Mills.  Ark, 
Murphy,  NY. 
Parrls 
Patn-.an 
Rooney,  NY. 
Steed  " 
Symington 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Van  Deerhn 
Wyatt 


Anderson, 

Calif, 
Anderson. 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Brotzman 
Clay 

Coughlin 
Danielson 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer.~ey  witli  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr,  Dorn. 

Mr.  Roonev  of  New  Y'ork  with  Mr.  Cough- 
lin. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


,  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 
,  Gray  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Steed  with  Mr,  Mayne. 
.  Van  Deerhn  wi;h  Mr,  McKinney. 
Fis'ner  with  Mr,  Hlnshaw. 
Mr,  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr,  Breaux  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr,  Danielson  with  Mr  Parrls. 
Mr,  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr  Devine 
Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mara- 
ziti. 

Mr,  Symington  with  Mr,  Derwmskl. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WAIVING  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  H.R.  8917.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  470  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Res.  470 

Resolrcd.  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.8917)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  for  other  purposes,  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  witli  the  provisions  of  clause  2. 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  ftft-  the  min- 
oiiiy  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Latta>  ,  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  470  per- 
mits the  Committee  on  Api>ropriations  to 
submit  the  1974  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  other 
related  asencics  including;  tlic  I'.S.  Forest 
Service  for  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Repre.-entatives  without  being 
sub.'eci  to  points  of  order. 

Hou.se  Resolution  470  pvcvicles  that  the 
provisions  of  cl  luse  2.  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  are  waived  ai^ainst 
the  bill. 

The  total  appropriation  in  the  bill  is 
S2. 269.554.200.  Of  this  total.  $529,590,- 
000  is  allocated  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  $234,705,000  for  the  National 
Park  Service.  $72,940,000  for  the  Smith- 
.sonian  Institution  and  S13.68L).0U0  for 
the  Onic?  of  Water  Resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8917  al.^o  includes 
funds  for  soil  and  water  conservation,  for 
the  protection  of  mineral,  fish,  and  wild- 
life resources,  and  for  many  other  vital 
and  necessary  prosrams. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  470  is 
the  rule  which  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  8917,  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill.  The  rule  waives  points  of 
order  asrainst  the  bill  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  clause  2,  rule  XXI,  which  pro- 
hibits both  unauthorized  aj)propriations 
and  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  several  programs  which  need  a 
waiver  because  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion has  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law 
are: 

Page  20,  lines  15  to  22,  the  National 
Visitor  Center. 

Pa^e  22,  lines  9  to  12,  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Page  35,  lines  10  to  25  and  page  36, 
lines  1  to  18.  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

The  committee  report  notes  .several 
legislative  provisions  not  heretofore  car- 
ried in  connection  with  any  appropria- 
tion bill: 

Pa'^e  7,  in  connection  with  construc- 
tion. Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Page  20,  in  connection  wltii  planning 
and  con.>ttuction.  National  Park  Service. 

Page  23,  in  connection  with  depart- 
mental operations,  OflTice  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Page  32.  in  connection  with  adminis- 
trative provisions,  Forest  Service. 

Page  37,  in  connection  with  mu.seum 
programs  and  related  research — special 
fort'iyn  currency  program — Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Pa-'C  41.  in  connection  with  coneral 
provisions. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8917  is  to  provide 
S2. 269. 554. 200  in  new  budget  authority 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This 
is  $4,877,100  le-ss  than  requested  and 
S-35.476.100  less  than  fiscal  year  1973. 


The  total  for  liquidation  of  contract 
authority  is  $7,000,000  less  than  re- 
quested. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation, the  Appropriations  Committee 
decided  to  pass  over  the  following  pro- 
grams without  prejudice. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 

lantis    $06,000,000 

Froscrvation  of  liistoric  proper- 
ties  (grants-in-aid-to  States)      15,505,000 

Saline  water  research 2,527,000 

AnuMican  Revolution  Biconteu- 

iii.il    Cnmmis.sion 7,100,000 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ur^'c  the  adoi)lion  of 
House  Resolution  470  in  order  that  tlie 
House  may  bcnin  aebate  on  H.R.  8917. 

-Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  L.^TTA.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross*. 

:ar.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
m  '11  from  Ohio  made  the  statement  that 
the  Cotnmiitee  on  Rtiles  decided  to  pass 
over  without  pieiudice  certain  programs. 

Mr.  LATT.'^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ^ony 
to  ir.terrupt  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
but  I  would  like  to  coiTect  the  gentle- 
man. 

IL  was  not  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
p.Tssod  them  over  without  prejudice,  but 
tiic  Comniiltce  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  then  a.sk  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  what  exactly  is  meant 
by  "i>ass  over  without  prejudice"  In  this 
instance? 

Mr.  L.\TTA.  That  means  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  did  not  put  tliem 
in  this  api^roprialion  bill  because  the  au- 
thon/ing  legislation  on  them  ha^  not  yet 
gone  through  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  not  that  ha\c  been 
the  i>roi)er  procedure  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  all  the  rest 
of  tlie  propo.sals  they  did  include  in  this 
apjiroiniation  bill  that  have  not  been 
authorized? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Iowa  that  I  could  probably 
iioint  to  a  couple  of  projects  that  I  men- 
tioned here  that  I  oppose,  and  I  believe 
the  gonlleman  from  Iowa  opposes,  that 
probably  they  could  have  i)a,ssed  over 
without  prejudice,  but  they  did  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  an  appropriation 
comniillce.  or  a  legislative  committee? 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  is  an  appropriation 
committee.  And  I  would  say  in  defense  of 
this  committee  that  I  think  they  have 
done  a  very  excellent  job  on  a  very  difTi- 
cull  subject. 

Air.  GROSS.  I  guess  so,  because  if  you 
can  get  the  rules  bent  and  warped  to  take 
care  of  every  situation,  perhaps  you  can 
do  a  !iood  job.  That  all  depends  on  your 
interpretation  of  what  is  good  and  what 
is  bad. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  it  is  an  inter- 
pretation. But.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  riuht  up  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  and  we  have  to  get  some  of  these 
appropriation  bills  passed,  there  is  no 
other  way  to  do  it  so  as  to  cover  the 
situation. 

Mr.  GROSS   Once  again  I  suggest  to 


the  gentleman  that  we  should  do  one 
thing  or  the  other,  either  forget  about 
authorizing  legislation  and  turn  that 
function  over  to  the  Committee  on  Rules: 
or  in  a  combination  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, or  go  back  to  the  procedure  that 
served  the  Concress  well  for  so  many 
years,  that  of  a  consistently  enacting  au- 
thorizing legislation  as  a  requisite  to 
appropriation. 

Mr.  L'VTTA.  I  mi'iit  advise  my  friend, 
the  g:ntlcman  from  Iowa,  further  that 
there  just  is  not  any  other  way  when 
legislative  commictees  have  not  com- 
pleted their  work.  Until  such  time  as 
thoy  complete  their  work,  this  is  the  only 
way  this  committ-^e  can  operate. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

iBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wiggins 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  > 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  the  Washington  Post,  and  per- 
haps many  other  newspapers  around  the 
country,  carried  a  column  by  Mr.  Jack 
Anderson  criticizing  several  members  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
for  allegedly  "gutting" — and  that  is  his 
word — the  report  of  that  committee  deal- 
ing with  drug  commercials  on  radio  and 
television.  The  reckless  charge  of  Mr. 
Anderson  was  that  members  of  the  Crime 
Committee  sold  out  the  public  interest 
in  e.xchange  for  campaign  contributions 
by  deleting  from  their  report  a  recom- 
mendation that  drug  commercials  be  se- 
verally curtailed. 

In  particular,  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Keating i  was 
singled  out  for  sj^ecial  attack. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  once  again  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  wrong,  and  once  again  he  has  acted 
irresponsibly.  The  truth  is  that  members 
of  the  Crime  Commitee  staff,  acting 
without  guidance  from  the  committee, 
drafted  a  proijosed  report  which  was  in- 
tended to  reflect  our  hearings  on  drugs 
in  schools.  Although  there  was  no  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  effect  of  drug  ad- 
vertising on  drug  abu.se,  these  staff  mem- 
bers interjected  their  own  unsupported 
views  that  such  advertising  should  be 
curtailed. 

As  has  been  the  custom,  unfortunately, 
in  the  Crime  Committee,  the  staff  effort 
was  promptly  leaked  to  sensationalists  in 
the  press. 

When  the  committee  itself  considered 
the  draft,  it  unanimously — all  of  its 
members — rejected  the  staff  recom- 
mendations and  instead  recommended 
that  an  appropriate  committee  of  this 
Congress,  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
.state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  conduct  an 
in-depth  study  to  determine  the  true  ef- 
fect of  drug  advertising  on  di-ug  abuse. 

There  was  no  industry  pressure  of  any 
sort,  absolutely  none,  on  this  member, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine, on  any  other  member,  to  affect 
the  content  of  our  report. 

Mr.  Keating  is  a  fine,  honorable,  hard- 
working Member  of  Congress,  Mr,  Speak- 
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er.  I  deeply  deplore  this  irresponsible.  Miss  Hanks,  as  the  gentleman  knows,     some  of  the  good  things  in  life  that  are 

unfounded  attack  on  Mr.  Keating  which  is  Miss  Nancy  Hanks.  If  the  gentleman     being  passed  around  to  others  and  on 

was  made  today  by  Mr.  Anderson.  refers  to  that  page  he  will  see  the  estl-     the  same  basis. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  mates  of  the  numbers  of  people  the  arts        Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the  programs  will  reach.  As  the  gentleman     that  the  gentleman  joins  me.  then,  in 

gentleman  yield?  can  see,  availability  of  the  arts  reaches     supporting   this  program. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  331  million,  cultural  resources  develop-        Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  especially 

from  Iowa.  ment  reaches  175  million  people,  and  ad-     in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  appropriation 

Mr.    GROSS.    Would    the    gentleman  vancement  of  our  cultural  legacy  reaches     is  practically  being  doubled  to  $145  mil- 

briefly  explain  some  of  the  contents  of  380  million  people.                                            lion  for  the  arts  and  "humanities",  or 

this   bill,   with   particular   reference   to  In  other  words,  the  arts  are  no  longer     whatever  it  is. 

the  arts  and  humanities?  just  for  the  wealthy  or  the  gifted  or  for         Mr.  LATT.'V.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  should  be  happy  to  yield  the  favored  few.  The  arts  in  this  country     further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve  the 

to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington,  are  now  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,     balance  of  my  time. 

the   chairman   of   the  subcommittee,   if  Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  from         Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

she  would  like  to  go  into  greater  detail  Ohio  yield  so  I  may  ask  the  gentleman     I  yield  five  minutes  to  the  distinguished 

at  this  time  on  the  question  of  the  arts  from  Illinois  a  question?                                  gentleman  from  Micliigan  (Mr.  0'Hara>. 

and  humanities.  Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman        Mr.   O'H.ARA.   Mr.  Speaker.   I  would 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the  fi'orn  Iowa.                                                       like  to  inquire  about  the  purpose  of  the 

gentleman  will  yield,  I  shall  be  glad  to,  Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may     resolution  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 

if   given   the   opportunity,   discuss   this  have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from     worded.  Could  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman 

bill  and  any  items  in  it  not  on  the  pres-  Illinois,  will  the  arts  and  humanities  op-     from  Louisiana  or  the  gentleman  from 

cntation  of  the  rule  but  on  the  presenta-  eration  in  the  District  of  Columbia  reach     Ohio  why  it  was  necessary  to  bring  this 

tion  of  the  bill.  to  the  one  in  every  six  people  who  are  on     bill  up  under  such  a  resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  my  friend,  welfare  rolls  here?                                               i  have  noticed  an  alarming  increase  in 

the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  if  he  will  yield  Mr.  YATES.  I  would  suggest  to  the     the  number  of  instances  in  which  we  are 

further,  I  note  in  the  report  that  it  is  gentleman  that,  yes,  the  people  who  are     considering  such  resolutions  prior  to  the 

stated:  on  welfare  will  probably  find  pleasure  in     consideration  of  appropriations  bills.  I 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  rapidly  in-  some  Of  the  arts  exhibitions  that  are  on  think  it  is  a  serious  departure  from  our 
creasing  production  costs  for  all  the  per-  display  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  i)nst  practice  In  the  footnotes  under- 
forming  arts  and  is  also  deeply  aware  of  the  Mr.  GROSS.  Who  will  pay  for  their     neath  rule  21.  clause  2    it  is  indicated 

?nnLPmir,f.?^?n'  H°H        '  P^^e^'^f  The  tickets  to  the  Kennedy  Center  at  $10  to     that: 

Committee  has  provided  an  increase  of  $24,-  e!^n  „„„i,n  t           u                              •           ,  ■, 

161,000  in  this  appropriation  over  1973  to  re-  V                      would  assume  once  in  awhile          in  r.are  instances  the  House,  by  agreeing 

fleet   its  support   for  these  programs   in   the  "''^^'  would  like  to  occupy  the  boxes  and      'f'  -i  report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  or 

arts  and  the  humanities.  better  seats  in  the  place.                                          '^y   adopting  an   order   under   su-pension   of 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  as  equally  K^eJ^JSe^^f  SlJl^S^t^S     -^pl^P-^n^^nf  '-'^'-'^  ^  -- 

Sa^oTfn  thTcount^^;^  ai^d^'st^p  'Z  Z^^S^^.^^''  ''  ''''  ''''  ^"^     ing^^^  T^  "^''^r  ''^'l  ^^f "  'T' 

i^^^^r^tr^^oTS:  S^  y^C^^oirBT...  gentleman  does     w^ekfln^Tc^.  Sfl  UnS%S\lS 

counu-v  who  c  Jmmand  so  much   blc^d  ^^'''^  '^^  ^'^  ^"^  humanities  will  reach     such  resolution  we  have  considered  with- 

fl^   tv,^.  u    ^°'^'^,^^^  -^^  """^^  ^^°°'^  out  to  the  one  in  every  six  in  the  Dis-     in  the  last  week. 

othTraSproprLtionbiS?''''          ■''  '"^  '''''  °^  ^^^^^^^^  ^'h"  ^^^  °"  ^-^1^^^^?            '^^^^   ^Peaker,  could  I  inquire  of  ihe 

Mr   il^TTTln  answir  to  the  gentle-  ^u^.n^V.^lL^'T'' ''' "^^'.r  ^'XK     donlf  t^lfis/^'"'"  ^°""^''"''^  "^^-^'  "^  ''' 

mans  question,  let  me  say,  as  he  knows  f.!^  ^"^  U^^iV'  ^t^°°'^  ^l'^''-^  ^H^-^         Mr   r  nl-n  .f  t                   ^t     c       . 

I  do  not  serve  on  this  conimitt.PP    T  am  ^^^^  ^'^  available  to  all  people  in  this         Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

i  ao  not  sene  on  this  committee,  I  am  country.                                                            will  the  gentleman  vield  to  me' 

a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  ,.,„    <-n/-.oo    rr^v,           .,                               at,-  r-»tr4D4    t  ,.i^^li4  "^ '"^- 

we  were  not  privy  to  the  information  that  th^  ..?    ^^^-t  l^\  g«,^,^l^'"^".  '".eans         Mr.  O  KARA .  I  v  leld  to  the  gentleman 

was  eiven  to  the  distineiiished  Siihcom-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  available  for  the  one  in  six  as     ^^om  Lomsiana. 

Stee  on  Appropriates  SLh^^^^^^^^  ^^^''  ^'^  ^°  "^^  ^^^^■°'-  ^"^  °^^^^'-  P^^^'      .  ^'''   ^^^  °^  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 

«ti   bill      APP^0P"'^"0'^s  ^^^^ic'^  handled  j^^j^^  ^^  Washington?                                       if  the  gentleman  will  recaU.  there  was  a 

Mr     YATES     Mr     Sneaker     will    the  Mr.  YATES.  Again  I  say  the  perform-     colloquy  on  "his  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 

cpnt^Pman  viPirio      '    ^^^^^^^-    ^'^^   ^^^  ances  at  the  Kennedy  Center  are  not  sup-     House  between  Mr.  Bolling  of  the  Com- 

Mr   LATTA   I  vield  to  the  gentleman  ""''^^'^  ^^'  ^^^  Endowment  for  the  Arts     '"i^ee   on   Rules   and   Mr.   Dincell   of 

from  Tii,>,ni;  and  Humanities.  I  think  We  have  to  keep     Michigan   yesterday.   Mr.   Dincell   had 

Mr   YATES   Mr   Sneaker   mav  I  sue  them  separate.                                                   earlier  in  the  day  appeared  before  the 

gesf  th^'e  SngSshTd  gentlem'an'from  ^.^r.  GROSS.  But  how  else  do  they  get     Co-:.iuee  "^^^^^''^-^-J-^^^fe  exactly 

Iowa  mav  find  thp  answpr  tn  t-.i<;  nnp<;tinn  ^his  culture  Unless  it  IS  at  some  place?     H,^  ,  s^"^^    PO"^*    the    gentleman    from 

Jrpar59  ?art  5  ofS  heir  ngs  Sre"  ^'-  ^ATES.  There  are  exhibits  in  the    Michigan  -Mr.  O'Hara^  is  making  at  the 

uupageow,  pdiLo  01  inencaiings,  wnere-  j^     ,     at  thp  Anaen<;tin  Mii«Piim   thprp     Piesenttime. 

in,  in  response  to  a  question  propounded  scnoois,  ai  me  Anacostia  Museum,  there     ^                mn^irtPrpH  hv  ti,p  nr,..,,.,,,^^ 

?l^is^d^ll^e'^ueT^"  ^""^  '"^"""^^^^  ^fLr;SSfm\rf  ^'^'^^^^^^"^^^"^    on^RielatTelS.'we^re^ltrttllS 
Mrs.  H..LL    P,ea,se  insert  in  the  record  J"'^'  ^ROSS.  Do  these  one  in  every  six     J^'/Se tothe  CommureTRl^''hv 
the  total  number  of  people  vou  feel  that  ^^"^^^  ^^'^  »"  welfare  in  the  District  of     ^^e'e  made  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  by 
the  program  reaches,  through  "vour  museum  Columbia  get  grants  for  studies  under     *^''-    ^Jingell.    Consequently,    the   Corn- 
participation,  art  training,  et  cetera.  the  arts  and  humanities?                                mittee  on  Rules  unanimou.sly  agreed  at 
Miss  Hanks.   We  have  estimates  broken  Mr.  YATES.  Some  of  them  may.  I  sug-     ^hat  time  that,  while  we  were,  with  re- 
down  roughly  between  the  fields.  We  would  pest  to  the  gentleman,  if  they  have  tal-     spect    to    bills    which   were   before    the 
^^rrh^  Infnrn",^  ^'^f^u         1  ^"^^  ^°^  ^hat  purpase  they  can  receive     Committee  on  Rules,  under  a  consider- 
ine  iniormauon  ioiio\%s.|  appropriate  grants  for  these  purposes.        able   amount   of   pressure   to  get   those 
^^''"o1'';r/°L^'nr7..ca7'^;r"s7;,'''"'  ^'•-  ^^O^S.  ah  I  want  to  see  is  the     rules  out.  we  would  continue  those  under 

Audiences  Participants  ^°°''-J^^l^^'^''  "'^^  ^^^  V^/^i"!  ^^^'^  """''^  °''  '^''  '"^  ^''''^^^''  '"'^^  "'^  ^^'^  ^^" 
I  Availability  of  the  Arts  331000  000  "benefits,  if  they  can  be  called  that.  some  years  ago.  before  I  joined  that  com- 
ix. Cultural  Resources  Develop-        '       '  ^^-  YATES.  The  gentleman  Is  seeking     mittee.  employed  by   the  committee  in 

ment 175,000,000  ^o     end     any     possible     discrimination     their  approach  to  these  bills 

III.  Advancement  of  our  Cui-  against  them?                                                    We  did  decide  that  we  would  go  ahead 

turai  Legacy 380,000,000  Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  want  them  to  have    with  them  at  this  time,  but  that  we 
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would  narrow  our  interpretation  back  to 
V  hat  it  had  been  previously  in  general 
c  )n.sidt'ration  of  tliis  nature.  This  wa,s 
the  unanimous  view  of  the  Committee 
en  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  point  is  a 
valid  one. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
lianpy  to  hear  that.  I  really  believe  that 
it  i.s  most  important  that  we  do  so.  be- 
CiUi.-e  if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  ^oins  to  estatjlish  it'<elf  m  the  bu'-ine';s 
of  le-:i-.latini;.  we  mir;ht  ri=  veil  fcraei 
about  otlicr  committees. 

I  would  cert.iinly  hope  tl>at  tl-o  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  exercises  the  restraint 
that  the  Rentleman  from  I  cuisinna  has 
indicated  it  will. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  S:^oakcr.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA,  I  \ipld  to  my  distin- 
puished   colleague   from  Micliiyan    'Mr. 

Dl.VGEII.  1  . 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend mv  good  friend  from  Michisan  for 
rai-ing  this  point.  The  pemleman  fi'om 
Louisiana  indicated  there  was  colloquy 
HI  the  Record  yesterday  between  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  and  myself  and  other  Members 
of  this  body  on  the  precise  iwint. 

I  want  to  commend  the  pentleman  for 
rai.^nig  it  again.  I  think  it  is  well  for  the 
House  to  have  clearly  before  it  the  deter- 
mination that  we  will  not  see  again  these 
broad  waivers  of  [loinf;  of  order  with 
which  we  have  been  afflicted  in  the  last 
few  days. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
moving  toward  some  nitellicent  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem,  and  I  give  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  my  assurance 
that  I  intend  to  follow  it  through,  as  I 
am  sure  he  will. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
apologise  to  my  friend  from  Michigan 
and  to  the  Hou.^^e  for  having  brought  the 
matter  up  today  after  it  was  discussed 
yesterday.  I  was  not  present  for  the 
colloquy  referred  to  on  ye.'^terday. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Siieakor. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gcntlemnn 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Evans '. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  it  is  interesting  that  the  gentle- 
man brings  this  up.  I  think  he  should 
know,  from  the  standpoint  of  various 
subcommittees  on  the  Appiopriatinns 
Committee,  that  we  are  under  great  jjres- 
sure  not  only  from  the  leaden  hip  of  the 
House,  but  from  departments  in  th.e  Gov- 
ernment to  move  to  get  apmoiirhtions 
out  before  the  end  of  the  fi'-ral  year. 
June  30. 

In  many  instances  the  ruitlnvi-ing  leg- 
islation has  expired,  and  the  rhraices  o: 
having  new  authority  passed  before  we 
appropriate  are  rather  slim.  It  is  n  prob- 
lem we  have  to  face.  It  is  faced  this  way 
under  this  rule. 

Certainly,  for  the  futur''.  T  believe  It 
would  be  good  to  design  a  bettor  program 
of  authorizing  and  approprialini.  so  as 
not  to  have  this  overlapping. 

Mr.  O  KARA.  I  understand  that.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  may  be  instances 
when  authorization  bills  are  lagsing  be- 
iiind  or  have  not  been  approved  by  the 
other  bcdy  that  the  House  would  want  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  clause  2.  But  I  cannot  see  any 


real  justification  for  waiving  the  provi- 
sions of  the  second  sentence  of  clause  2. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
waivers  have  been  so  broad  that  they  in- 
clude not  only  the  first  sentence  but  also 
the  second  sentence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  simply  wanted  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
O'Har.ai  that  the  Hou^p  ought  to  com- 
mend him.  He  owes  the  Hou'^e  no  nnol- 
oc;y  for  bringing  up  this  subject. 

I  viant  to  v.elrome  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Michigan.  Mr.  OH.ar,\  and  Mr. 
DiN-GELi,.  to  the  ranks  of  the  few  in  the 
House  who  for  a  long  time  have  been 
protesting  the  increasing  use  of  rules 
waivin'j  points  of  order,  not  only  on  ap- 
),n-opiiation  bills  but  also  on  other  bills. 

I  commend  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  agree  with  the  genth>- 
man.  I  would  hope  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  be  more  discriminatory  in 
the  rules  it  drafts,  in  order  to  protect 
points  of  order  against  legislation  not 
passed.  If  there  are  other  points  of  ord(M' 
they  oueht  not  to  be  waived. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  add  a  "welcome"  to  the 
gentleman  fr^nn  Illinois. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say 
I  have  enioyed  listening  to  this  coUoqiiy. 
I  would  invite  some  of  these  gentlemeit 
to  come  ui)  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  sit  in  on  some  of  our  sessions.  It  is 
easier  said  than  done. 

We  have  seven  appropriation  bills 
coming  before  this  Hou.se  in  about  as 
many  days.  We  have  not  been  as  busy  in 
our  legislative  committees,  or  perhaps  I 
.should  say  not  as  productive  in  some  of 
our  legislative  committees  as  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  If  we  had  been 
we  would  not  be  in  this  situation. 

Certainly  there  is  not  any  otlier  way 
to  conduct  the  business  of  this  House  at 
this  time.  That  is  the  rea.son  why  the 
Rules  Committee  brought  forth  this  rule. 

^Tr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  mo\  e  the  iircvious  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  que.^tion  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  aiJ- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  wa.>,  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  401.  nays  12. 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  299  I 
YE-AS— 401 


Abdiior 

Aiicirpws.  N.C. 

Afhiey 

AlvuK 

Ai,<irt'Ws. 

.Aspui 

AM  a  111  ,s 

N.  Dak. 

Bafaii-s 

.^t^t!al>i)0 

.Aiiiuni/io 

Bakpf 

.McxancltT 

.■\icher 

Borrelt 

AndiT'-on, 

.Arcntls 

Bell 

CBllf. 

Armstrong 

Beunett 

Bersland 

Fountain 

Mann 

Bevill 

Fraser 

Maraziti 

Bias'.-i 

Frelinghuysen 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Bic-.t^ter 

Frenzel 

Martin.  N.C. 

Bingham 

Frey 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Blackburn 

Froehhch 

Mathis.  Ga, 

E0i?KS 

Fulton 

Ma'sunaga 

Bo!and 

Fuciua 

Mayne 

BoIUns 

Gaydos 

Mazzoli 

Boweu 

Gettys 

Meeds 

Bracienias 

Giaimo 

Melcher 

Brasco 

Gibbons 

Metcalfe 

Bray 

Gilman 

Mczviiisky 

Brerkinridee 

Ginn 

Michel 

Bnnkley 

Goldwater 

Milford 

Brooks  " 

Gonzalez 

Miller 

BroomfieM 

Goodling 

Minish 

Broi/man 

Grasso 

Mink 

Brov,  n.  Caiif. 

Green.  Oreg, 

Mmshall,  Ohio 

Brown,  Mich. 

Green,  Pa 

MitchcH,  Md. 

Brown.  Ohio 

GriiTuhs 

Mitchell,  NY, 

Broyhi'.l.N.C. 

Grover 

Mizell 

B-nvh;ll.  Va. 

Gib.ser 

Moakley 

Buchanan 

Gu^ie 

Mollohan 

Burf^puer 

Gunter 

Montgomery 

Burke.  Calif, 

Oliver 

Moorhead, 

Burku.  h.a 

Ha  icy 

Calif. 

Burko.  Ma  s. 

Ha  mr.  ton 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

BnrU'.von,  Tc\ 

Hnniincr- 

More  a  a 

B'irlison.  .Mo. 

schmidt 

Mosher 

niivtou 

Kanlcy 

MOis 

Butler 

Hanna 

Murphy,  111. 

Byron 

Hanrahan 

Myers 

Camp 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Natcher 

rrirrv.  N,Y. 

Hansen,  Wstsh 

Nedxi 

f'iU-npy.  Ohio 

Harrington 

Nelsen 

Carti'r 

Harsha 

Ni<-hols 

Cn.^py.  Tp.x. 

Harvey 

Nix- 

Ceticrben-; 

Hastings 

Obey 

Chamberlain 

Hawkins 

OBnen 

Ch.-'ppeli 

Hi-ben 

OHara 

Chi.^holm 

Hechler.  W  Va 

.  O-NeiU 

C'.;-Ji'-v 

Heckler,  Mas.;. 

Owens 

c;aik' 

ile^nz 

Pas  man 

C'anFcn. 

Hel.-toskl 

Patman 

Dor.  H. 

Henderson 

Patten 

C;aw.-on,  r)rl 

Hicks 

Pepper 

Clay 

H-Uis 

Perkins 

Cleveland 

Hinshaw 

Pettis 

Cochran 

Hosan 

Peyser 

Cohen 

Hnlificid 

Pickle 

collier 

Holt 

Pike 

Coliin.';.  111. 

Holtzman 

PoaKe 

CoIlii-,s.  Ttx.   • 

Horton 

Podell 

Conable 

Hoimer 

Preyer 

Corlan 

Howard 

Price,  111 

Con'e 

Huber 

Pritchard 

Con,\  er> 

Hudnut 

Quie 

Cornian 

Hungate 

Quillen 

Coucr 

Hunt 

Railsbark 

Coimhlin 

Hutchin-on 

Randall 

Croniii 

Ichord 

Raiigel 

Culver 

Jarmau 

Rees 

Daniel.  Robert 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ret^ula 

W.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Colo, 

Reid 

Daniels, 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Reuss 

Doininick  V. 

Jones.  Ala, 

Rietile 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rinaldo 

Davis.  S  C 

Jones,  Okla 

Roberts 

Davis.  Wis, 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Robinson.  Va. 

de  la  Gar/a 

Jordan 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Delaney 

Karth 

Rod  i  no 

Delleiiback 

Knstcnmeier 

Roe 

Dell  urns 

Kazen 

Rogers 

DenhoUn 

Keating 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Dennis 

Kemp 

Roncallo,  N.Y'. 

Dent 

Ketchiim 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Devine 

King 

Rose 

Dlckiii.soii 

Kluczynski 

Rosenthal 

Diy^s 

Koch 

Ro.stenkowski 

DiiiL-ell 

Kuvkendall 

Roush 

Doi.ohne 

K'.ros 

Roy 

Downuiy 

Landruni 

Roy  bal 

Dnnan 

Laita 

Runnels 

DiiKski 

I.e-gett 

Ruppe 

Duncan 

Lehman 

Ruth 

(iu  Pont 

Lent 

Ryan 

Eckhardt 

Luton 

St  Germain 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Long.  La. 

Sandman 

Edwards.  Calif 

Lons,  Md, 

Sarasin 

Eilberp. 

Loll 

Sarbanes 

Erlenborn 

Lujaii 

Saylor 

Esrh 

McClory 

Scherle 

Eshleman 

McCloskey 

Schneebell 

Evans.  Colo. 

McCoUister 

Sehroeder 

Evuis.  Tenn, 

McCormack 

Sebelius 

Fascell 

McDade 

Seiberling 

I'uidiev 

McEwen 

Shipley 

Fish 

McFall 

Slioup 

Flood 

M'Kay 

Shnver 

Flowers 

McKmney 

Shuster 

FIvnt 

McSpadden 

Hikes 

Folev 

Madden 

Sisk 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

M.idinau 

Skubit/ 

Ford. 

Mahon 

.Slack 

William  D. 

M.dlliard 

Smith.  Iowa 

Forsyihe 

Mailary 

Smith,  N.y. 
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Snyder 

Teague,  Calif. 

Williams 

Spence 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wilson. 

Staggers 

Thomson.  Wis 

Charles  H., 

Stanton, 

Thone 

Calif. 

J.  William 

Thornton 

Wilson, 

Stanton, 

Tiernan 

Charles,  Tex. 

James  V, 

Tovvell,  Nev. 

Winn 

Stark 

Treen 

Wolff 

Steed 

Udall 

Wright 

Steele 

UUman 

Wyatt 

Steelman 

Van  Deerlin 

Wvdler 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wylie 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Vanik 

Wyman 

Stephens 

Veysey 

Yates 

Stokes 

Vigonto 

Yatron 

Stratton 

Wagponner 

Young.  Alaska 

Stubblefield 

Waldie 

Young.  Fla. 

Siuckey 

Walsh 

Young.  Ga. 

Studds 

Wamplcr 

Young.  111. 

Sullivan 

Ware 

Young.  S  C. 

Symington 

White 

Young.  Tex. 

Talcotc 

Whitehurst 

Zablocki 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Whittea 

Zion 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Wisrgir.s 
NAYS— 12 

Zwach 

Beard 

Hays 

Rarick 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Rcusscict 

Daniel,  Dan 

Macdonald 

Satterficld 

Gross 

Price.  Tex. 

Symms 

NOT  VOTING— 

20 

Anderson.  Ill 

Dorn 

Rhodes 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

Rooney.  NY. 

Badlllo 

Gray 

Thomp.son,  N.J. 

Blatnik 

Mills.  Ark. 

Whalen 

Breaux 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

W  id  nail 

Danielson 

Parris 

Wilson.  Bob 

Derwlnskl 

Powell.  Ohio 

On  June  22,  1973: 

H,R.  4682.  An  act  to  provl'Je  for  the  Im- 
mediate disposal  of  certain  abaca  and  sisal 
cordage  fiber  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pile: and 

H.R.  5610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize 
add.lional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Widnall. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  .^ndcr.soii 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Blatiuk  witii  Mr  Durn. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Derwin.skl. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr,  Rhodc=:. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Powell 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Wlialen. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr,  .'VshLrook. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annomiced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
mtmlcated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  joint  'e.solutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  June  12.  1973: 

H.R.   6077.   .An    act    to   permit   immediate 
reuremenl   of   certain   Federal   employees. 
On  June  14,  1973: 

H  J.  Res.  533.  Joint  resolutioti  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  June  17,  1973, 
as  a  day  of  coniinemoratlon  of  the  opening 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  by  Jacrjues 
Marquette  and  Louis  JoUiet  in  1673. 
On  June  15.  1973: 

H.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
of  June  1973.  as  "National  Autistic  Chil- 
dren's Week." 

On  June  18,  1973: 

H.R.  2246.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  n  1- 
year  period. 

On  June  19.  1973: 

H.R.  4704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  employee.?  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conmiissii  n. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1973— VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  tH.  DOC.  NO. 
93-125) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  llie 
Pre.'iident  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Rrprcsentativcs: 

I  am  returning  today  without  my  ap- 
pioval  H.R.  7447.  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  of  1973. 

I  am  doing  so  because  of  my  grave  con- 
cern that  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
"Cambodia  rider"  to  this  bill  would 
cripple  or  destroy  the  chances  for  an 
effective  negotiated  settlement  in  Cam- 
bodia and  the  withdrawal  of  all  North 
■Vietnamese  troops,  as  required  by  Arti- 
cle 20  of  the  January  27  'Vietnam  agree- 
ment. 

After  more  than  ten  arduous  years  of 
suffering  and  sacrifice  in  Indochina,  an 
equitable  framev.ork  for  peace  was 
finally  agreed  to  in  Paris  last  January. 
We  are  now  involved  In  concluding  the 
last  element  of  that  settlement,  a  Cam- 
bodian settlement.  It  would  be  nothing 
short  of  tragic  if  this  great  accomplish- 
ment, bought  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
.Asians  and  Americans,  were  to  be  un- 
done nov,'  by  Congressional  action. 

The  decision  to  veto  is  never  easy,  but 
in  this  case  there  is  no  other  responsible 
course  open  to  me.  To  understand  this 
decision,  we  should  all  recognize  what 
the  full  impact  would  be  if  we  call  a  total 
halt  to  U.S.  air  oiierations  in  Cambodia, 
as  now  sought  by  the  Congress: 
— A  total  halt  would  virtually  remove 
Communist    incentive    to    negotiate 
and  would  thus  seriously  undercut 
ongoing  diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve 
a   ceasefire  in  Cambodia.  It  would 
effectively   reverse    the   momentum 
towards  lasting  peace  in  Indochina 
set  in  motion  last  January  and  re- 
newed In  the  four-party  commiuii- 
que  signed  in  Paris  on  June  13. 
— The  proposed  halt  would  also  gravely 
jeopardize  the  ability  of  the  Cam- 
bodian armed   forces   to  prevent  a 
Communist  military  victory  achieved 
with  tlie  assistance  of  outside  forces 
and   the   installation   of   a   Hanoi- 
controlled    government    In    Fhnom 
Penh. 
— A  Communist  victory  in  Cambodia, 
m  tm-n.  would  threaten  the  fragile 
balance   of   negotiated   agreements, 
political    ali.cnments    and    military 
capabilities  upon  which  the  overall 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  depends  and 
on  which  my  assessment  of  the  ac- 
ceptability  of   the  'Vietnam   agree- 
ments was  based. 
— Penally,  and  with  even  more  .serious 
global  implications,  the  legislatively 
imposed  acceptance  of  the  United 
States  to  Communist  violations  of 
the  P.iris  asrconicnts  and  the  con- 


quest of  Cambodia  by  Communist 
forces  would  call  into  question  our 
national    commitment   not   only    to 
the  Vietnam  settle.ment  but  to  many 
other  settlements  or  agreements  we 
have  reached  or  seek  to  reach  uitii 
other    nations.    A    serious    blow    to 
America's    International    credibility 
would  have  been  struck — a  blow  that 
would  be  felt  far  beyond  Indochina. 
I   cannot   permit   the   initiation   of   a 
process  which  could  demolish  so  substan- 
tially the  proircss  which  ha'^  been  m.ade. 
and    the    future    relationshii^s    of    the 
United  States  with  other  nations. 

However,  I  must  emphasize  that  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  7447,  other  than  tlie 
■•Cambodia  rider.  "  contain  a  number  of 
appropriations  that  are  esi-ential  to  the 
continuity  of  governmental  operations. 
It  is  critical  that  these  appro; nations  be 
enacted  Immediately. 

By  Jmie  28.  nine  Government  agen- 
cies will  liave  exhausted  tiicir  autliorily 
to  jwy  the  salaries  and  exiienses  ol  their 
employees.  The  disruptions  that  would  be 
caused  by  a  break  m  the  continuity  of 
government  are  .serious  and  must  be  pre- 
vented. For  example.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  meet  the  payroll  of  the  employees 
at  the  Social  Security  .Administration, 
which  will  threaten  to  disrupt  the  flow  of 
benefits  to  2.i  million  persons. 

But  an  even  greater  disser\ice  to  the 
.American  people — and  to  all  other  peace 
loving  people — would  be  the  enactment 
cf  a  measure  wiiich  would  seriously  un- 
dermine the  chances  for  a  la.-ting  peace 
in  Indochina  and  jeopaidi/e  our  efforts 
to  create  a  stable,  enduring  structure  of 
pf^are  aro'ond  the  world.  It  is  to  prevent 
such  a  destructive  dcvelo.nn^.ent  that  I 
am  returning  H.R.  7447  without  my 
approval. 

RiCH.ARD    Nl.VON. 

The  White  House,  June  27.  1973. 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House,  en  re- 
consideration, pa.ss  the  bill  H.R.  7447. 
the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contra r>'  notwithstanding? 

.Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  House  have  had  v.  ide  exposure  to  the 
content  of  H  R.  7447.  the  second  sujjple- 
mental  approiinaiion  bill  for  liscal  year 
1973.  Members  are  familiar  w  itii  poriiun.s 
of  the  bill  which  relate  to  tlie  regular  on- 
f:oing  affairs  of  the  Government,  the  pay 
of  employees  and  other  matters.  Mem'oers 
have  debated  at  great  len;:th  the  in- 
ternational asj^ects  of  the  matter  as  the 
bill  relates  to  Southeast  Asia 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  see  that  any 
profit  would  result  from  an  extensive 
additional  debate  at  this  time  Members 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  situation 
confronting  the  Hou.'^e.  Therefore,  at 
this  liistoric  moment,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  qucslion  is.  Will 
the  Hou.se.  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  ' 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlic  vote  was  takfii  b\   eiiLtronic  ui  - 
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vice,  and  there  were — yeas  241,  nays  173, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3001 


YEAS— 241 

Ai>.'us; 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

.\[iain.s 

Gilman 

Perkins 

.A'idabbo 

Ginn 

Pevser 

.•Mex.incter 

Gonzalez 

Pickle 

.Anderson, 

Grasso 

Pike 

Cahf. 

Gray 

Podell 

XnJertOii.  Ill 

Green.  Oreg 

Preyer 

Andrews.  N.C 

Green,  Pa. 

Price.  Ill 

.Ai:i.un/io 

Griffiths 

Pritchard 

-Archer 

Gross 

Quie 

A.shlev 

Gude 

P.andall 

.Aspi'.i 

Gunter 

Raimel 

Barrett 

Hamilton 

Rees 

Bfil 

Hanley 

Reid 

Bennett 

Hauna 

Reuss 
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Hansen.  Wu-h 

Riesle 

Biartii 

Harrinyton 

RmaldO 

Bie.ster 

Hays 

Robison.  N  Y 

B.nghani 

Hcchler,  W.  V« 

.  Rodino 

Boi;t;,s 

Heckler.  Mas.s 

Roe 

Boland 

Helstoski 

Ro^'crs 

Bradeinas 

Henderson 

Roncalio.  W\o 

Br.<.-co 

Hicks 

Roncallo,  N  Y. 

Broolc^ 

Holifield 

Roic 

Broomlipld 

Holtzn'.an 

Ro.-en;h,il 

Brot/inan 

Howard 

RoslciikOM..-k-, 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hungate 

Rcu:-h 

Burke.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Cahf 

Roy 

Burke.  Ma.s.s. 

Johnson.  Colo 

Roybal 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Riuiiifl.s 

Burton 

Jones.  N.C. 

Ruppc 

Carey.  N.V. 

Jones.  Okia 

Ryan 

Carney.  Ohio 

Jones.  Tenn 

St  Germ. tin 

Chisholm 

Jordan 

Sautlnian 

Clark 

Karth 

Sarasm 

C.au.'^eu. 

Kastenmeior 

Sarbanes 

Don  H 

Kazen 

Schroeder 

C^ay 

Kluczynskl 

Seiberlini; 

Cohei'. 

Koch 

Shiplev 

Coilin.s   111 

Kyros 

Shoup 

Conte 

Landrum 

.Si.sk 

Conyers 

Le«gett 

Slack 

Cornian 

Lehman 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cotter 

Litton 

Stac;uers 

Coughhn 

Long.  La. 

Stanton. 

Croniu 

Long.  Md 

James  V 

Culver 

Lujau 

Stark 

Daniel.s 

McClory 

Steed 

Dommick  V. 

McCloskey 

Steele 

(le  la  Garza 

McCorniack 

Sleelnian 

Delaney 

McDade 

Stokes 

Uillenback 

McKinney 

Stubblefioid 

Dellums 

McSpaddeii 

Studds 

Denholm 

Macdonald 

Sullivan 

Dent 

Madden 

SyniinL;ton 

Di'^ys 

Mallary 

Sv  mins 

DingcU 

Mann 

Taylor.  N  C 

Donohue 

Mathias.  Calif 

Tea^ue.  Cali: 

Dnnan 

Matsunaga 

Thone 

Du;.-.ki 

Mazzoli 

Thornton 

duPont 

Meeds 

Tiernan 

Eckhardt 

Melcher 

Towel  I.  Nev 

Edwards.  Calif 

Metcalfe 

Udall 

Eilbert; 

Mezvin.->k\ 

(JKinan 

E.srh 

Miller 

Van  Deeilin 

Eshleman 

Minish 

Vanik 

Evans  Colo 

Mink 

ViKorito 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mitchell.  Md 

Waldie 

FasccU 

Moakley 

Whalen 

Flndlev 

Mollohan 

White 

Fish 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Widnall 

Fl.\nt 

Morgan 

Wilson. 

Foley 

Mosher 

CharU- ,  H  . 

Ford. 

Moss 

Cahf. 

WiUi.cni  D. 

Natcher 

Wil.son. 

Forsythe 

Nedzi 

Charles,  Tex. 

Fountain 

Ni.x 

Wolff 

Fraser 

Obey 

Wvatt 

Fren/el 

OHara 

Yates 

Fulton 

ONeiU 

Vatron 

Fuqua 

Owens 

Youim   Ga 

Gaydos 

Patman 

Zablocki 

Giauno 

Patten 
NAYS— 1T3 

Zwach 

Abdi.or 

Brovhill.  N.C. 

Cleveland 

Andrew.-. 

Broyhill.  Va 

Cochran 

N   Dak 

Buchanan 

Collier 

.Ar«-nds 

Burgener 

Collins.  Ti-s 

Arni-tronq 

Burke.  Fla 

Conable 

Bafall.s 

Burleson.  Tex 

Conlau 

Baker 

Butler 

Crane 

Bt-ard 

B.  ron 

Daniel.  Dan 

Beviil 

Camp 

Datuel.  Robert 

Blackburn 

Carter 

W..  Jr. 

Bowen 

Casey.  Tex 

Davis.  Ga 

Bray 

Cederbert; 

Davis.  S  C 

Br'-ckinridi,t- 

Chamberlain 

Davis.  Wis 

Brinkley 

Chappell 

Dennis 

B'own,  Mich 

Clancy 

Devme 

Brown.  Ohio 

Claw. son.  Del 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Latta 

Sebelius 

Duncan 

Lent 

Shriver 

Edwards.  AI 

a.     Loit 

Shuster 

Erienborn 

McCollister 

Slkes 

Flood 

McEwen 

Skubltz 

Flowers 

McFall 

Smith,  NY. 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  McKay 

Snyder 

Frelinshuysen    Madigan 

Spcnce 

Frey 

Mahon 

Stanton. 

Proehlich 

Mailliard 

J.  William 

Gettys 

Maraziti 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Ooldwater 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Goodling 

Martin.  N.C. 

Stephens 

Grover 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Stratton 

Gubier 

Mavne 

Sluckey 

Guyer 

Michel 

Talcott 

Haley 

Mil  ford 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Haminer- 

Minshall.  Ohio  Teague.  Tex. 

schmidt 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Hanrahan 

Mizell 

Trcen 

Hansen.  Idaho   Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Harsha 

Moorhead. 

Veysey 

Harvey 

Calif. 

Waggonner 

Hastinsis 

Myers 

Walsh 

Hebert 

Nclsen 

Wampler 

Hlllis 

Nichols 

Ware 

Hmshaw 

OBrien 

Whitehurst 

Hoi;an 

Passman 

Whitten 

Holt 

Pettis 

Wiggins 

Horton 

Poage 

Williams 

Hosmer 

Powell.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ruber 

Price.  Tex. 

Wmn 

Huduui 

QuiUen 

Wright 

Hunt 

Railsback 

Wvdler 

Hutchinson 

Rarick 

Wylie 

Ichord 

Regula 

Wymaii 

Jarnian 

Roberts 

Yotiug.  Alaska 

Johnson,  Pa 

Robinson.  Va. 

Young.  Fla. 

Keating 

Rousselot 

Young.  111. 

Kemp 

R'lih 

Young.  S.C. 

Ketchuni 

Satterfieki 

Young,  Tex. 

King 

Saylor 

Zion 

Ku.vkendaU 

Schcrle 

Landi,rebe 

Schneebeli 

NOT  voting- 
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A.=ihbrook 

Do  rn 

Parris 

Badillo 

Fisher 

Rhodes 

Blatiuk 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  NY. 

Boiling 

Heinz 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Breaux 

Mills.  Ark. 

Thomp.son,  N.J 

Danielsoii 

Murphy.  III. 

Derwinskl 

Murphy.  NY. 

So,  two-third.s  not  having  voted  in  fa- 
vor thereof,  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  sustained  and  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vole: 

Mr  Ihompson  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr 
Elatiuk  for.  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 
.Hgam.st . 

Mr.  Braeiix  imd  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York 
nijainst. 

Mr.  Danielson  and  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois 
for.  with  Mr  Fi.sher  against. 

Mr.  Badillo  and  Mr  Hawkins  for.  with 
Mr  Rhodes  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Dorn   with   Mr.   Ashbrook. 

Mr  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Derwiiiskl. 

Mr  Heiiia  with  Mr.  Parris. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abo\e  recorded 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  and  the 
bill  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ai)propriations. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  action  of  the  House. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  300  on  the  Presidential  veto  of 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  I  intended  to  vote  "yea,"  but  inad- 
vertently voted  "no."  I  ask  that  the  Rec- 
ord show  that  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PROPOSED  ACTION  ON  SECOND  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  txj  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  there  is,  insofar  as  I 
know,  no  controversy  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ters which  were  encompassed  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
other  than  those  matters  relating  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  could 
convene  probably  this  afternoon,  that 
we  could  report  out  a  bill  covering  all 
items  except  the  items  referring  to 
Southeast  Asia,  not  changing  the  bill  in 
any  other  respect — not  even  changing  a 
comma  or  a  period — and  bring  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  by  way  of  whatever 
parliamentary  procedure  may  be  deemed 
best.  Then  let  us  send  it  to  the  other 
body. 

I  feel  really  that  the  contest  over  the 
matter  of  the  bombing  in  Cambodia  can 
now  best  be  handled  during  considera- 
tion of  the  continuing  resolution  to 
which  the  amendment  has  also  been 
added. 

We,  of  course,  have  the  problem  of 
wliat  to  do  about  the  continuing  resolu-" 
tion,  but  that  is  another  matter  which 
we  will  have  to  deal  with  later  this 
week. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  my 
cliairman,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  the  bill  ju.st  passed  we  do  have 
funds  available  for  the  great  disaster 
that  occurred  in  the  lower  Mississi;)pi 
Valley.  It  is  my  feeling  those  matters  will 
not  be  taken  care  of  in  the  continuing 
resolution  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  not  include  the  ob- 
jectionable matters  on  the  bill,  so  that 
we  do  take  care  of  that  matter  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  agree  it  is  v'    nt  that 
these  matters   be  taken  care  of  in  an  _ 
unencumbered  second  supplemental  ap-  " 
propriation  bill. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Do  I  understand  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
come  out  with  legislation  which  will  make 
appropriations  for  all  activities  of  tlie 
Government,  including  the  Department 
of  Defense,  except  that  it  will  not  pro- 
vide for  any  funds  for  Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  sure.  The  gen- 
tleman appears  to  be  talking  about  the 
continuing  resolution  which  has  already 
liassed  the  House. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
the  supplemental. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  second  supplemen- 
tal contains  about  $900  million,  I  believe, 
in  pay  and  many  other  items  for  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. As  you  say,  flood  control  for  the 
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lower  Mississippi  Valley  area  and  many 
other  items  are  Involved  which  are  not 
controversial. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes.  Exactly. 
Mr.  MAHON.  For  the  year  ending,  of 
course.  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  us  get  to  the  con- 
trover'^ial  matter,  which  is  that  this  is  a 
direct  confrontation  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress over  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  bombing  .shall  continue  in  Cambodia 
and.  of  course., the  statement  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  support  of  his  veto  message. 

In  seems  to  me.  in  listening  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  suggests,  we 
are  going  to  meet  and  convene  in  the 
committee  and  report  out  a  bill  which  will 
make  provision  for  all  of  the  necessary 
needs  of  Government  but.  in  effect,  still 
allow  the  President  to  continue  Iximbing 
in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  say  this,  the  fiscal  year 
which  is  covered  in  the  second  supple- 
mental ends  on  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  ali?o  ends  with  the 
Pi'esident,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  legal  matter  will  be  out  of 
operating  funds  for  all  purposes  begin- 
ning Saturday  night  midniLiit  unless  the 
continuing  resolution  is  enacted.  The 
place  for  the  confrontation  md  the  ap- 
propriate resolution  of  the  matter  in- 
volving Southeast  Asia  is  not  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  now  at  this  late  hour. 
It  is  better  placed  with  the  continuing 
resolution. 

These  matters  will  be  discu.s.sed  by  the 
committee  and  by  the  leadership  in  tlie 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  am  hoping  we 
will  find  a  way  to  resolve  our  differences. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Basically 
what  the  chairman  is  saying  is  we  are 
proposing  legislation  that  would  yield  to 
the  President  in  relation  to  the  bombing 
activities  in  Cambodia.  I  ask  myself  why 
did  the  President  bother  to  veto  the  leg- 
islation in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  takes  over  in  just  a 
few  days.  I  finally  figured  that  he  vetoed 
it.  because  without  this  bill  he  can  con- 
tinue to  spend  money  in  the  iJipeline. 

The  heretofore  appropriated  money, 
not  the  money  in  the  second  supplemen- 
tal, but  the  money  in  the  pipeline,  he 
can  continue  to  spend  that  money  in  the 
next  48  hours  and  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  until  he  runs  out  of  pipeline  money, 
and  begins  to  run  into  a  bind  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out.  and  perhaps  the  chairman  can  tell 
me,  when  the  time  is  going  to  come  as 
a  practical  matter  that  he  runs  out  of 
money  on  the  continuing  resolution,  be- 
cause I  understand  they  have  to  pay  the 
people  on  the  15th  of  July,  bu*^  there  may 
be  many  bills  that  have  to  be  paid  by- 
July  1. 

Mr.  M/HON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  c.tnnot 
yield  further. 

The  gentleman  from  Mao'land  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  continuing 
resolution  provides  that  no  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  continuing  resolution  or 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress can  be  used  for  the  bombing  of 


Cambodia  or  Laos.  So  there  is  no  pipeline 
money  that  would  be  available  for  these 
purposes. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  we  can  cover  in  general  de- 
bate. I  asked  for  only  1  minute.  I  do  not 
wish  to  trespa.'^s  on  he  time  of  the  House. 
We  will  have  a  bill  before  the  House 
momentarily,  the  Department  of  Interior 
appropriation  bill,  wliich  will  be  followed 
by  another  appropriations  bill  tomorrow, 
and  anotlier  api:)ropriations  bill  on 
Friday. 


olution.  When  the  time  will  be  that  he 
signs  it.  or  refuses  to  sign  it,  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  could  be  5  or  10  days.  And 
tliat  is  the  important  thing  here  that  we 
have  to  consider. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

I  Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
leagues, let  u-s  not  confuse  the  second 
supplemental  and  the  continuing  appro- 
priation. We  have  before  us  today  the 
supplemental  appropriation.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  «Mr.  Mahon  )  has  cor- 
rectly stated  that  unless  we  have  the.se 
supijlemental  moneys  that  many,  many 
projects,  and  important  projects.  Fed- 
eral pay  increase  payments,  civil  service 
retirement  pay.  grants  to  Slates  for  pub- 
lic assistance,  military  pay,  payments  for 
our  educational  institutions  and  many 
other  kinds  of  expenditures  will  come  to 
a  halt  on  Saturday  night. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  act  in  a 
responsible  fashion  to  make  sure  that 
the  affairs  of  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
tinue. But.  so  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  an  equal  if  not 
greater  responsibility. 

Now.  the  President  has  baised  his  en- 
tire veto  message  on  one  key  point  that 
he  docs  not  want  to  stop  the  bombing 
in  Cambodia  even  though  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  ovcrv  helmingly  told  him 
on  several  occasions  that  they  want  the 
bombing  stopped  And  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  cannot,  if  we  are  to 
remain  responsible  to  our  constitutional 
oaths,  cave  in  at  this  time  and  pa.ss  a 
sanitized  supplemental  bill  v.hich  will,  in 
effect,  provide  for  all  of  the  necessarv 
activities  of  the  Government,  but  will 
also  allow  the  President  to  continue 
bombing  in  Cambodia. 


PRESIDENTI.AL  \TTO  OF  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

I  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and  was 
gi\'en  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  subscribe  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  "iMr. 
GiAiMoi  that  the  President  has  the  rc- 
.sponsibility  becau.se  he  vetoed  a  bill 
containing  congressional  anin-opriation<. 
Now.  the  continuing  resolution  certainly 
contains  the  same  language  as  the  .second 
supplemental.  It  applies  to  heretofore 
api>ropriPted  money. 

Once  the  President  si;;ns  tlie  ccntinu- 
ing  resolution  there  cannot  be  any  iiipe- 
line  money  fiom  this  S8  or  SIO  lillion 
that  is  hanging  around  unspent.  What 
the  President  has  aiiined  by  this  veto  is 
time.  He  can  continue  to  spend  pipeline 
money  until  he  signs  the  continuing  res- 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

'Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  perini.s.^ion  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  ic'ise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  oucht  to  put  this  matter  in  its 
pro!)er  i)ers;jective.  If  they  want  to  have 
a  clear-cut  i.^suc  on  the  qucslion  of  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia,  they  ought  to  brnn-  cut 
a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  or  the  Committee  on  Fo'ei'^n 
Affairs.  The  only  reason  they  put  it  in  the 
continuing  resolution  and  m  the  supple- 
mental is  they  did  not  think  the  Pre5i- 
dcnt  had  guts  enough  to  veto  it.  and  his 
veto  message  clearly  sets  forth  his  rea- 
sor.s. 

Wliy  do  tlicy  not  do  it  the  proper  legis- 
lative way?  This  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
They  just  did  not  Hunk  that  the  Presi- 
dent v.ould  veto  it,  because  they  had  him 
in  a  bind;  tliai  is  v,hy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  CEDERr.ERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  We  can  put 
it  another  way.  We  can  say  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  think  we  had  guts  enough 
to  stand  up  to  him. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  have  already 
fO'Uid  that  out  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  I  ONG  of  Maryland.  If  the  gentle- 
man v.ill  yield  further,  let  me  point  cut 
that  the  entire  power  and  strength  of 
constitutional  democratic  goveiTimont 
hns  stood  for  500  years  in  the  power  of 
appropriations.  Where  would  there  be  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  which  to  deny 
the  President  power  to  bomb  except  in 
an  apiM'opnation  \:\\\": 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Except  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  on  a  supplemental 
at  the  end  cf  the  fiscal  year,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  that  is  correct. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RET  ATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1974 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  Hou-e  resolve 
it.sclf  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Ilotie  on  the  State  of  the  Union  ivr  the 
cc.nsidcration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  8917 > 
making  ap;>rcpriations  for  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1074: 
and  for  other  purpo  cs.  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  2  hour=,  the  time  to  be  ecjually  divided 
and  contrclled  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  'Mr.  McD.^^dei  and  mvself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob;ection  to 
th(^  ger.tle^woman  from  Wasinngton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN  THr  COMMITT!  F.  OF  THE  WH.'LE 

Accordiiii^ly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
-■.ideialion  of  the  bill  H.R.  8917.  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
uv;  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Untler  tlie  unani- 
m,  u.—con-^ent  a^'rocmtnt.  ilie  gemle- 
v.o'ium  from  Wa-hiiu-'on  'Mr-.  Hanseni 
uil!  be  re.:'Ogni:'ed  for  1  luur.  and  the 
•:entk'm;in  from  Ponn.-'.h.ania  'Mr.  Mc- 
U\DEi   will  be  reco'-'ni/cd  for  1  hour. 

Tiie  Chair  recc'-;ni:-cs  the  ^dtlc.cman 
fr.^m  Wa>hir.r;ion. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa;=hinRton.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  iny.^c-lf  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  r.oing  to  be  as 
brief  as  i^o.-sible.  bccau.-e  this  is  not  ex- 
actly the  climate  in  wliich  to  conduct 
the  dome::tic  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact.  I  6ort  of  feci  like  an  early 
Chn.-.tiaa  in  a  lijn's  d>.\\  in  Roire. 

Tliere  has  been  some  ciuestioii  here 
.'.bout  why  the  Committee  would  ask 
for  a  rule.  May  I  sjv.  first  of  all.  this 
i.>  tiie  first  time  in  7  years  we  have  ever 
'-one  for  a  rule.  The  reascn  is  as  we  have 
c-numerated.  three  bills  do  not  have 
tiie  President's  signature:  The  Visitors 
Center  is  on  the  dc-k  at  San  Clemcnte, 
but  it  has  not  been  ."signed  as  of  this 
hour:  tlie  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
p."'.-.~ed  the  Hou.-e.  ;■  I'd  I  believe  it  was 
scheduled  to  pass  the  Senate  yesterday; 
the  Art.  and  Human!t;'?s  bill  also  has  yet 
to  be  enacted. 

Today.  a;,'ain.  I  l)ring  you  the  appro- 
priations  bill  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  a'lencies. 

However,  before  presenting  the  de- 
tiu'.i  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  express 
niy  deepest  appreciation  to  all  the  mem- 
bers 01  the  subcommittee  who  h.ave  so 
lai'hfully  participated  in  our  commit- 
tee activities.  I  particularly  appreciate 
tiie  n!)portunity  of  working  with  mem- 
b'-rs  from  so  m.iny  areas  of  this  Nation. 
from  the  Far  We-t  to  the  east  coi^st.  who 
have  worked  dili.';ently  and  responsibly 
in  carrying  out  the  activities  of  this 
conimittee.  Con  'rcss.man  Yatfs  of  Illi- 
I10IS.  Con'jressman  McK.^y  of  Utah.  Con- 
f-TO-.-man  Long  of  Maryland.  Congress- 
man Ev.ANs  of  Colorado,  and  Congre.ss- 
nian  Veysey  of  California,  all  from  di- 
\er.^e  areas,  bring  to  the  committee  a 
wcal'h  of  knowledge  from  thc'ir  ov. n 
fiekis  and  localities.  Their  v.ork  lias  been 
f\cei)lional  and  I  v.ih  to  thank  them 
for  their  efforts  to  make  our  gre.it  N-jtion 
greater. 

It  has  also  been  a  di.-tinct  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  work  with  our  ranking 
minority  member,  Congre.'-sman  Joe 
MrDADE.  of  Penn.sylvania.  We  have  been 
on  the  committee  together  for  several 
:.ears.  His  dedication  and  effort  to  un- 
der-tatid  and  solve  our  comple.--:  i)rob- 
leins  are  outstanding.  Hi^  uniailing 
courtesy  is  deeply  appreciated. 

With  him  is  my  very  distinguished 
and  capable  colleague  and  neighbor. 
Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt.  of  Ore- 
gon. 

To  each  and  every  one  of  these  col- 
leagues, I  express  my  appreciation.  All 
of  Lis  do  not  always  agree,  but  from  these 


disagreement  discussions  come  a  better 
understanding  of  our  great  common 
denominator — America. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  who  has  been  most 
cooperative,  courteous,  and  helpful,  al- 
though very  economical. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  hard-working  and  excellent 
staff  of  our  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee, the  committee's  new-  Clerk,  Dave 
Wilson,  and  Bvron  Nielson  w  ho  has  been 
\vith  us  for  4  years,  as  well  as  Keith 
Mainland  of  the  full  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  and  express 
appreciation  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  who  took  the  time  to  appear  at 
hearings  before  our  subcoinmiltec.  who 
has  talked  with  me  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  relati\e  to  fundinf' 
items  in  this  bill  and  the  importance  and 
impact  of  what  that  funding  means  to 
our  total  national  environment,  economy, 
land  management  and  human  progress. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  each  and  every 
request  could  not  lie  granted  in  this 
funding  year. 

The  committee  recommends  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  they  read  our  six 
volumes  of  hearing  testimony.  Within 
these  you  will  find  detailed  budgetary 
analyses  and  innumerable  facts  relative 
to  the  operation  of  the  27  departments 
end  agencies  iinHied  here  today.  These 
healings  may  heii)  you  explain  to  many 
of  your  consiituen'.s  exactly  what  prob- 
leins  our  G,jv,.'rn.ncnt  faces  in  this  year. 
1973.  and  some  of  the  solutions  available 
through  the  budget  system.  In  studying 
these  volumes  \ou  will  find  numerous  de- 
tailed contracts  relative  to  management 
of  pertinent  activities,  some  in  liighly 
coiitroversial  areas. 

In  presenting  thi.s  bill.  I  will  try  to 
give  you  a  short  summary,  as  in  other 
years,  of  where  we  have  been,  where  we 
are.  what  we  arc  trjing  to  achieve 
through  the  funded  activities  and.  in- 
deed, periiaj.'s  enable  you  to  liave  a 
glimpse  of  that  part  of  the  Nation  owned 
by  our  people  tor  the  benefit  of  all  Amer- 
icans 

This  committee  does  not  spend  the 
most  money,  but  our  significance  Is  hi 
the  imniensit  V  of  the  land  we  serve  and 
the  people.  The  boundaries  of  this  com- 
m.itiee's  responsibility  run  from  Mi- 
cronesia to  Maine  and  from  Alaska  to 
l-'luiida.  We  present  to  you  management 
funds  propo.sed  for  the  preservation  and 
oiderly  develoi)mcnt  of  our  national  re- 
sou '-ces.  not  in  the  amounts  which  we 
wish  or  in  the  amounts  wc  think  respon- 
sible, but  solely  within  arbitrary  budget 
constraints.  These  encomi)ass  recreation 
across  the  far-flung  areas  of  our  domain, 
pollution  abatement,  the  welfare  an.d  ed- 
ucation of  approximately  COO. 000  Ameri- 
can Inuians  in  at  id  acliacr>nl  to  the  res- 
ervation world  and  L'iiO.uOO  citizens  of 
the  Tru.'t  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

in  addition,  theie  are  programs  here 
for  the  peoi)lo  in  the  cities  through  the 
arts  and  humanities,  summer  in  the 
parks,  urban  Indiaiis.  urban  Indian 
Irealth.  and  there  is  a  substantial  portion 
of  ilus  i.ill  devoted  to  education. 

If  V'ju  are  a  fish  rman  standiitg  on  the 


banks  of  some  stream  in  the  wilderness, 
please  remember  that  it  is  entirely  possi- 
ble and  probable  that  the  fish  you  catch 
are  from  one  of  the  hatcheries  in  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
As  Americans  share  the  beauty  and  de- 
light within  our  magnificant  national 
park  system,  which  is  the  finest  in  tb.e 
world;  or  in  a  national  forest;  or  on  tiie 
BLM  lands  of  the  desert;  it  is  my  hope 
that  they  remember  that  funding  for 
their  opportunity  of  enjoyment  comes 
from  money  in  tliis  bill. 

In  addition.  I  would  ask  you  in  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  today,  to  appropriafo 
to  yourself  a  great  degree  of  tolerance 
and  understanding,  for  unlike  most  ap- 
)3roiiriation  bills  in  this  House  which  deal 
with  a  tingle  or  a  very  related  program, 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies'  bill  de- 
mands of  you  great  breadth  of  under- 
standing and  imposes  upon  you  the  di.- 
ciijline  of  a  complete  disregard  for 
regionalism. 

The  members  of  this  subcommittee,  be- 
c;ni-e  of  the  spread  of  the  27  agencies, 
have  had  to  be  interested  in  the  arts  and 
Iiumanities.  parks,  sport  fishing,  migra- 
tory fowl,  forests,  deserts.  Indians  in  tire 
Navajo  world,  young  Indians  at  boarding 
schools,  and  children  in  the  far  north  of 
A'aska  who  are  sick  and  need  hospitals. 

Tlie  members  of  our  subcommittee 
have  ne\er  been  able  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  narrow  viewpoint.  We  have  al'..a\s 
liad  to  take  this  great  American  world  of 
ours,  from  Alaska  to  Florida,  from  Maine 
to  Micronesia  v.ith  ail  its  variety  and 
diver.-5ity  of  thinking,  customs,  and  de- 
sires into  consideration. 

The  committee  has  not  b;en  legislating 
for  Illinois.  Wa.-hington.  Maryland.  Ore- 
gon. Utah,  Colorado,  California,  or  Penn- 
sylvania. We  have  had  to  become  Ameri- 
can, all  the  v.-ay  and  to  appropriate  for  the 
entile  United  States.  The  letters  "U.S." 
i;i  the  committee's  vocabulary  stands  for 
US.  America.  Our  land  is  wide,  its  needs 
and  people  are  divergent,  and  perhaps, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  House,  this 
is  the  best  definition  of  America  there 
is — a  dream  that  is  endless  as  time  for  a 
country  weaving  multiple  strands  of  na- 
tional need  and  desire  into  one  great, 
strong  fabric.  America. 

This  bill  before  you  reflects  to  some  de- 
gree the  best  of  each  of  us  and  the  un- 
derstanding we  each  try  to  give  the  build- 
ing of  this  Nation.  It  also  reflects  our 
shortcomings,  our  failures,  and  our  man- 
drte  to  use  the  lessons  from  the.se  fail- 
ures and  measure  with  the  successes,  the 
total  needs  of  tomorrow. 

There  are  tliou.sands  of  Americans  win 
(■ai:nol  possibly  understand  why  a  neigh- 
bor si)cnds  an  hour  in  an  art  galler\'. 
There  are  thousands  of  others  who  will 
never  realize  the  plearure  of  a  day  spent 
on  the  banks  of  a  fi'hing  stream,  and 
there  are  many  who  also  ponder  and  are 
troubled  that  we  bother  with  recreation. 

Thus,  in  summary,  may  I  say  that  this 
has  been  the  great  task  of  this  subcom- 
mittee; the  challenge  to  these  outstand- 
i!',';  members  to  undei^tand.  to  know,  to 
lovj  and  ai)i)reciate  each  segment  of  the 
.'\nierican  e.\nerience  wliich  is  reflected 
moneywise  here  today.  People,  pro- 
?.ams.  land,  energy.  1  Tk  of  energy, 
r.jads.  .schools,  forests,  v.  aler — you  name 
It.  it  is  here,  and  it  is  America,  our  land, 
your  land,  surviving  in  spite  of  I'le  un- 
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friendly  sky  of  budgetary  constraints  but 
needing  and  demanding  the  relaxation  of 
budgetary  ill  will. 

The  America  that  our  children  inherit 
dj;:ends  upon  this  Congress,  the  Office  of 
rianagemcnt  and  Budget,  and  the  ad- 
ministration tomorrow.  We  could  only 
correct  part  of  the  problems  this  year, 
but  in  the  future  if  our  land  and  people 
are  to  survive,  we  must  surmount  the  in- 
Irerent  weaknesses  of  placing  land  re- 
sources and  people  second  to  oth^r  ac- 
tivities. 

The  greatest  dilemma  the  committee 
has  in  this  funding  year  was  posed  by 
budgetary  cuts  and  appropriation  im- 
poundments in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 
Tlie  mine  health  and  safety  research  was 
cut  more  than  $3  million,  and  the  forest 
program  was  cut  by  more  than  ,$79  mil- 
lion. In  fact,  the  forest  roads  program 
was  reduced  by  S71  million  and  nothing 
wa.s  provided  for  trials.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
creasing need  for  Indian  health  care  and 
ho.spitals.  the  budget  provided  only  the 
current  escalation  of  doing  business  as 
usual.  Water  research  funds  were  cut.  the 
Federal  land  and  water  conservation  ac- 
quisition program  was  nonexistent  in 
this  budget,  and  the  State  program  was 
funded  only  to  $50  million,  leaving  at 
least  10  States  that  had  done  a  splendid 
job  with  only  enough  money  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  this  next  fiscal  year. 

There  is  a  recognition  of  the  national 
desire  for  an  increasing  sum  of  money 


for  the  arts  and  humanities  and  activities 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  There 
was  a  small  step  toward  accomplishing 
research  for  solutions  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem. All  projects  which  Congress  had 
funded  la.st  year  for  research  m  fields  of 
disease  and  insects  in  tlie  Forest  Service 
were  not  only  impounded  but  money  was 
shown  as  a  transfer  from  tlicse  projects 
to  other  project,->  selected  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Eudgei.  We  did  not 
agree. 

I  was  told  by  the  choirman  of  the  full 
committee  that  we  must  stay  within  the 
lop  budget  request  of  S2. 274. 431. 300  in 
new  obligational  authority  for  the  27 
agencies  included  in  this  bill.  Tlierefore. 
the  committee  was  confronted  with  the 
task  of  reducing  some  programs,  desir- 
able and  wanted  as  they  might  be.  in  or- 
der to  make  sure  that  Indian  health 
needs  were  met.  that  mine  health  afid 
safety  work  continue,  and  tliot  the  Fore.-t 
Service  did  not  disintegrate. 

Please  bear  in  mind  as  you  listen  to 
the  summary  of  this  bill  that  there  are 
crises  today  in  the  United  States.  First, 
is  the  field  of  energy:  second,  in  the  field 
of  producing  enough  lumber  for  our 
housing:  third,  that  our  environmental 
standards  remain  high:  and  fourth,  that 
the  needs  of  human  beings  be  met. 
Therefore,  this  bill  reflects  not  wi.shes 
but  hard  disagreeable  choices.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  housewife  who  wants  to 


give  her  family  roast  beef  and  straw- 
berries and  has  to  settle  for  liamburger 
and  tapioca  pudding. 

I  again  regret  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  continually  refuses 
to  recogni>:e  that  a  nation  depending 
upon  its  natural  resources  and  made  up 
of  living  people  must  be  provided  with 
funds.  I  suspect  that,  when  the  totals 
are  m  during  the.se  la.st  7  years  of  budget 
tons' raints.  we  will  have  spent  far  less 
to  maintain  and  manai'e  our  fore.sts.  In- 
dian schools.  disco\  er  some  of  the  energy 
answers  than  we  have  spent  in  destrcyiny 
the  forests  of  Indochina. 

The  committee  has  tiled  to  be  respon- 
sible fi.scally  and  responsive  to  Amcn.ra. 
which  has  not  been  easy,  and  all  our  an- 
swers will  not  be  popular.  Perhaps  m  this 
bill  one  can  .see  what  overall  budget  ceil- 
incs  could  reflect,  for  in  the  27  agencies 
we  have  had  to  .sort  out  the  blunt  nece.':- 
sities  from  the  pleasure  of  spenc'ms 
v.iiere  we  would  like  to  spend. 

I  think  the  committee  is  al.so  par- 
ticularly unhappy  about  having  to  pro- 
vide so  meagerly  for  activities  that  pro- 
duce revenue  as  I  will  note  in  a  moment. 
The  Department  of  Interior  and  the  For- 
est Service  in  the  year  1973  have  esti- 
mated receipts  of  S5. 094. 119.933.  almost 
twice  the  total  appropriations  bill  of 
1973.  which  included  permanent  appro- 
priations and  trust  funds. 

A  summaiy  of  the  bill  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  BILL 


Item 


Budge!  esti- 
mates, (iscal      Recommended 
year  1974  m  ijiii 


Title  I.  Department  ot  the  Interior-  New  burigel  (obligational)  aulhoiity 
Title  II.  Related  agencies:  Nev.  budget  (obligalional)  auttiorily 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  _ 


n  450,567.000    $1,467,684  500 
«23  864. 300         801,869.70. 


2.274,431300      2  269.  554, 2>HJ 


Comrai-.on 


-$17  117.f.00 
-21.994.U0 


TOTAL     APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     THE     DEPARTMENT 
OP     THE     INTERIOR     AND     RELATED     AGENCIES 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  in  the  accom- 
panying bill,  which  are  reflected  in  the  table 
above,  permanent  legislation  ;.ntliori/es  the 
continuation  of  certain  Government  activi- 
ties without  consideration  by  the  Congress 
during  the  annual  appropriations  process. 


Details  of  these  activities  are  listed  In  ap- 
propriate tables  appearing  at  the  end  of  this 
report.  In  fi.scal  year  1973  these  activities  are 
estimated  to  total  $620.788. 26fi  Tlie  estimate 
for   fiscal  year  1974  is  $632,750,788. 

The  following  table  Reflects  the  tot.il 
budget  (Obligational  I  authority  contained 
both  m  this  bill  and  m  permanent  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years   1973  and   1974: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  TOTAL  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1973  74 


Item 


Fiscal  year- 
1973 


1974 


Change 


Inleiicr  and  related  agencies  aj-pronriations  bKl. 

Permanent  aprjro^'n.ilions.  Federal  liinds 

Permanent  appropriations,  trust  lundS- 


$?,  655.  030,  300    $2,  269.  fi54.  2D0      -!?85  476.  KiO 
424.276.266  478.745.788  -  54,  469  ^.7 

196.512.000         154,005.000  -42. 507,0(iO 


Total,  budget  authority. 


3.175.818,566      2.902.304,988        -273,513.578 


REVENUE    GENERATED    BY    AGENCIES    IN    BILL 

The  following  tabulation  indicates  total 
new  obligational  authority  to  date  for  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973.  and  the  amount  recom- 
mended  In  the   bill  for  fiscal   vear   1974.  It 


compares  receipts  generated  by  activities  in 

this  bill  on  an  actual  basis  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  on  an  estimated  basis  for  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974. 


Hem 


Fiscal  year  - 
1972  1973 


1974 


New  obligational  authoiity. 


Receints: 

Deparlment  ol  the  Interior 
Forest  Scivice       .     . 


$2.  423,  561,  035    $2,555,030,300      $2  769  554.  ?nn 


720,  435,  364      4.  672.  354.  933 
350.  006.  71)0 


Total  receipts 


1.070.442.064 


42J  765.  000 
5  094. 119,  933 


551,  155,  158 
379.  545. 000 


2.930.  700  158 


'  Excludes  the  following  decieases  in  Outer  Continental  Shelf  receipts:  Bonus  sales  $952,000  .WW,  and  released  escrow  tunds  as 
a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Dec.  20.  1971,  ordei  ot  $l,l;3,336,C00  tor  a  tol.il  decrease  in  liscal  year  1974  ol  $2,075,336,000. 


SCMMARV  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Following  is  a  summary  by  activity  of  the 
tn.ijor  increases  and  decreases  in  new  obliga- 
tional autliori'v  recommended  for  fiscal  year 
1974  compared  to  the  budget  eswmaies: 
Major  increases: 

Educatioti.  welfare,  health 
servires.  and  ot!-,er  assist- 
ance to  American  In- 
dians     —$24,096,000 

U..S.  Forest   Service •  19.  095.000 

Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Ftind 16.000.000 

Coal  Research- -9.000.000 

Mines  and   Minerals -8.600.000 

Fi.sh   and    Wildlife. -4.746,500 

Oil  and  Gas  .Activities -  I.IOO.OUO 

Water  Resources  Research.  540.000 

bublotal.      major      in- 
creases   83.  177.5i'0 

Ma.i  T  decreases: 

Arts  and  Humaniile.s —46.325.000 

OtTice  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior —26.360.000 

Btireau  of  I^and  Manage- 
ment        -7.475.000 

Smilhs-vnian   In.'^t itution —5.865.000 

N.;tlonal   Park   Service —1.454.000 

Omcc  of  the  Solicitor.  In- 
terior    —350.000 

.Subtotal.      major      de- 
creases    $87,829,000 

Other  inrrea.ses  aiid  decreases 

itiPt)    —225.600 

Net  total,  decre.ises  \ni- 

der  buditet  estimates,        —4.  877.  100 
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F.KrEfT  OF  COMMITTEE  ACTION  OM  PRiiJECTEO 
HL-Dt.ET  l.\l-E.NDITt'nES  (OlTI.WSi  IN  EISCAL 
VhAR    1974 

The  budget  estimates  for  bureaus  and 
a,euij;ed  lunded  ui  this  bill  projected  new 
oblii,:'.tionaI  authority  of  $L'.274.431.300.  and 
total  expenditures  of  .$2,530,047,000. 

The  committee  ha.s  recommended  total  now 
budt'et  (obllgational)  aurhori'v  of  $2.'J69.- 
."154  200.  a  decrease  of  ■54.877.)6o  below  the 
bnd^oi  c.siimate.  Concurrent  with  its  recom- 
mc'udation  of  a  decrease  in  new  budget  (obll- 
tiatunali  auihoruy.  the  Commitiee  has  al.^o 
recanunended  a  reduction  of  $7,000,000  in 
iippriipriation.s  to  liquidr.te  contract  ati- 
tliority. 

The  estimated  net  effect  of  Committee 
acnon  on  expenditiires  for  bureaus  and 
aiiencies  funded  in  thi.s  bill  for  fiscal  ye  ir 
1974  will  be  an  increa.se  of  about  $9,000,000. 

EXTENT  OF  ACTIVITIES  FUNDED  IN   BILL 

There  foUow.s  a  listing  of  .'^elected  item-5 
which  indicate  the  extent  of  activities  funded 
in  this  bill: 

Management  of  publu-  lands 
Acres  onshore: 
Bureau  of  Lnncl  Management  *451,  043.  35.3 

US.  Forest  Service..  /" 187.  101.  120 

Bureau  of  Indian  Atfairs 52.  573.  8G3 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 

Wildlife 31.103.  .595 

National  Park  Service 28,878,  123 


Subtotal,  acres  onshore. 
Acre.s  offshore: 

Under  200  meters 

Over   200   meters 


7.50,  700.  054 

515.000.000 
631.680,000 


Subtotal,  acres  offshore.   1 .  146.  680.  000 
Total  acres 1.897.380,054 


Current 
inventory 


1974 

COn---ituf- 
tion 


Ro.id  conilruct'on  (milei)' 

Bureiy  o(  Lnd  M.iP3gemeiit 

Bu'e.iu  o:  Indian  Aftairs 

hst.onal  Park  Service       

Bureau  of  Sport  Fi'^heries  and  Wi(d- 
lite             

44  330 
2I.5i9 
10. 18a 

§  022  . 
198.  206. 

280,  302 

1972 
actual 

206 

23 
'.2 
182 

102 

676 

10 

US  Forest  Service 

Total  miles 

^e'.re.ition  vi'.itiilion  (millions). 

Niiinnai  Park  Service 

7.473 

8,240 

1974 
estimate 

225 

Bureau  of  Spori  fislieries  and  Wild- 
life ..             

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

U  S  Forest  Ser»ice         

20 
60 
198 

Toldl  visitations  (millions)   

463 

503 

Tunbcr  production 

Forr%t  Service  —  An  estimated  harvest  of 
II  8  billion  board  feet  is  anticipated  for  l:i74. 
w.tli  reccip'.i  from  sales  of  approximately 
$355  miUion  This  volume  represents  abcutt 
one-fourth  of  tiie  total  limber  and  -W  per- 
cent of  the  softwood  timber  cut  for  indus- 
trial puri)o^es  annually,  and  is  equr. .ilent  to 
the  ctJiLst ruction  of  about  1  1  million  average 
si/ed  homes. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. —  .Adminis- 
ters the  sale  of  over  1.3  billion  hoard  feet 
of  timber  annuallv.  Timber  receipts  are  e.-ti- 
mate:l  to  be  $76.8  million  in  1974. 

Soil  and  iratpr  conyerrat^nn 
Forest  Service. — The  National  Forest.s  of 
the  West,  about  20  percent  of  the  area,  pro- 
duce about  50  percent  of  the  water,  coni-cr- 
vativcly  estimated  at  a  value  of  over  one 
billion  dollar.s  annually. 

fliireau  o/  Linid  Managevii-iil  -  Miiniiiin- 
•ers  an  acli -e  program  of  soil  stabilization 
practices  on  16U  million  acres  of  public  lantis 
covering  about  1.300  wutersiieds  Practices 
lire  desi:;n(.d  to  coiiberve  and  develop  public 
liiiid   soil   and   water  resources   and   include 


construction  of  small  water  control  struc- 
tures, contouring  and  cultivation,  revegeta- 
tion.  protective  fencing,  and  water  develop- 
ments. 

Grazing 

Bureau  of  Land  Managcmetlt. — Adminis- 
ters grazing  of  approximately  95  million 
head  of  livestock  and  2.4  million  big  game 
animals.  Grazing  receipts  are  estimated  to 
be  about  $11.2  million  in  1974. 

Forcit  Service. — Administers  the  grazing  of 
70  million  head  of  livestock,  including  off- 
spring. This  provides  a  continued  and  nec- 
ess.xry  .source  of  grazing  required  by  17.200 
family-type  ranch  units.  In  addition,  an 
estimated  4.1  million  big  game  animals  gra::e 
on  National   Forest  lantis. 

Mineral  Resource; 

Bureau  of  Land  Managemoit . — Admin- 
isters mining  and  mineral  leasing  on  ap- 
proximately 760  million  acres  of  land  In  the 
continent.Vl  United  States  and  more  than  515 
million  acres  of  submerged  lands  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  within  200  meter  water 
depth. 

Geological  Survey. — Provides  the  basic  .^ci- 
entific  and  engineering  data  concerning 
v^■ater,  land,  and  mineral  resnurres:  and  su- 
pervises the  development  and  production  of 
minerals  and  mineral  fuels  on  lea.sed  Federal 
Indian,  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands. 
The  annual  value  of  production  on  Federal. 
Indian,  and  Outer  Cjjntinental  Shelf  mineral 
leases  is  .S3  5  billion,  with  royalties  accruing 
to  the  Government  of  $492  million.  Bonuses 
from  le.ise  sales  this  fiscal  year  will  approxi- 
mate >'2.2  IjiUion. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  XVildli/e. — 
Produces  in  excess  of  7  million  pounds  of 
fish  a  year.  The  cumulative  effect  is  esti- 
mated to  support  approximately  45  million 
fishcrman-days  annually.  In  addition,  this 
Bureaus  refuges  accommodate  about  1.6  bil- 
lion waterfowl-u.se-days,  not  Including 
Ala.ska.  These  refuges  also  support  almost  5 
million  hunting  and  fishing-u.se-days. 
Administration  of  Territories 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (over  2.000 
islands  covering  about  3  million  square  miles 
of  the  Western  Pacific  Ocean),  American 
Samoa,  and  Guam.  This  involves  the  man- 
agement of  about  985  square  miles  of  land 
with  a  total  native  population  of  approxi- 
mately 222.000. 

Indian  Education  and  Welfare 

Indian  children  in  Federal  Day  and  Board- 
ing Schools.  56.566. 

Indian  children  in  Public  School.^,  93.800. 

Indians  provided  with  welfare  guidance 
service.  96.100. 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  300  Indian 
irrigation  systems. 

In  the  committee  report  to  tlic  Con- 
gre.s.s  the  committee  .stated  the  follow- 
ing: 

MANAGEMENT     OF     OIR     NATION'S     NATl'RAL 
BESOIJRCES 

As  the  foregoing  statistics  indicate,  the 
programs  included  in  thi.s  bill  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  activities.  These  are  programs 
which  are  vital  if  we  are  to  successfully  ad- 
dress and  solve  the  urgent  needs  which  this 
country  faces  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury: improving  the  envir.mment.  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  energy.  Imijroving  the 
wise  utilization  of  our  sc.irce  natural  re- 
sources, providing  adequate  recie.itlon  oppor- 
tunities for  all  .Americans  and  as;Uiring  that 
our  American  Indians  have  sufficient  re- 
sources to  determine  their  o.vn  destiny. 

The  Committee,  alter  Icnjiliy  hearii'gs  and 
deliberations,  has  rep.)rted  a  bill  which  is 
withiit  the  tot.il  Admini.~tr  ition  budget  esi  1- 
mates  However,  the  Committee  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  facing 


this  country  In  the  management  of  its 
natural  and  htiman  resources.  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  budget  show  a  lack  of 
foresight  by  failing  to  consider  adequately 
the  long-term  implications  of  present  man- 
agement and  budget  decisions.  They  appear 
to  have  no  recognition  that  a  tree  planted 
today  cannot  be  harve.^ted  the  following  day; 
that  an  Indian  who  fails  to  learn  because  he 
has  no  glasses  will  be  handicapped  for  the 
rest  of  his  life;  that  delays  in  land  acquisi- 
tion for  Federal  recreation  areas  will  eventu- 
ally cost  the  Nation  many  times  the  current 
prices;  that  the  need  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  quality  drinking  water  is  a  necessity,  not 
a  luxury;  that  the  solutions  to  our  critical 
natural  resources  management  problems  are 
dependent  on  long-range  research;  and  that 
the  wealth  of  this  gre.tt  Nation  lies  funda- 
mentally in  its  resources  and  its  people. 

The  committee  also  addre.'^sed  it.self  a.s 
to  the  problem  of  impoundment  and  to 
the  effect  of  continued  constrained 
budgets. 

IMPOUNDMENT     OF     FUNDS 

In  .spite  of  the  pressing  need  for  im- 
proved management  of  our  natural  and 
human  resources,  those  who  determine 
the  budget  have  followed  a  policy  of  se- 
verely constrained  budgets  in  these  areas. 
In  recent  years,  the  committee  has  re- 
ordered priorities  in  order  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  forest  management 
and  research,  additional  funds  for  In- 
dian health  .services  and  facilities,  addi- 
tional funds  for  Indian  education,  and 
additional  funds  for  energy  and  minerals 
research.  Time  after  time,  these  funds 
have  been  imijounded. 

When  the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974  was  announced  drastic  actions 
were  taken  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 

1973  budget.  There  were  proposals  to  re- 
scind or  reprogram  $6,208,000  added  by 
Congre.ss  for  critical  health  needs  of  the 
Indian  people.  Furthermore,  there  were 
proposals  to  reprogram  or  transfer  $22,- 
105,000  provided  by  Congress  for  in- 
creased management  and  research  of  our 
forest  resources  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Funds  added  by  Congress  for  Forest 
Service  construction  in  fiscal  year  1973 
have  been  impounded  and.  almost  with- 
out exception,  proposed  for  different  con- 
struction projects  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  committee  takes  a  dim  view  of 
these  policies  which  fail  to  recognize  that 
the  priorities  established  by  the  Con- 
gre.'^s  in  the  appropriations  process  are 
those  of  constitutional  direction.  If  ad- 
.justments  to  the  budget  have  to  be  made 
for  the  sake  of  fiscal  policy,  both  the 
pressing  need  for  improved  natural  re- 
sources management  and  also  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  appropriation 
bills  must  be  considered. 

It  is  time  to  stop  and  ponder  what  a 
Nation  without  trees,  water,  and  natural 
beauty  could  be.  Coupled  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  fiscal  restraint  is  also  the 
mandate  to  be  equally  responsible  to  the 
future  of  this  great  Nation. 

E!  FLC  rs    OF    CONTINUED    CONSTRAINED    IlUDGf.TS 

In  the  course  of  its  hearings  on  the 

1974  budget,  the  committee  was  continu- 
ally confronted  with  the  unpleasant 
realities  we  face  in  the  management  of 
our  natural  resources.  The  adver.se  effects 
01  many  years  of  constrained  budac?is 
were  continuously  apparent  to  the  com- 
mittee. Some  highlights  of  this  situation 
follow: 

Calculations  made  by  the  commit  .'c 
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indicate  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends  about  $1.37  per  acre  per  year, 
onshore,  for  the  management  of  its 
lands;  estimates  of  spending  by  the  com- 
mercial forest  industry  for  their  land  are 
about  $128.42  per  acre  per  year  for 
p.creage  planted  and  S4.30  per  acre  per 
year  for  total  acreage. 

Offshore,  the  Federal  Government  is 
responsible  for  515,000,000  acres  of  land 
under  200  meters  depth  and  an  additional 
631.680,000  acres  beyond  200  meters.  A 
total  of  7.300,000  of  these  acres  are  pres- 
ently under  lease.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  about  $2.40  per  acre  per  year 
for  acres  under  lease  and  about  $.03  per 
acre  per  year  for  total  acres  under  200 
meters. 

All  estimated  6.8  billion  board  feet  of 
sawtimber  is  killed  each  year  by  insect 
damage,  fire,  disease,  and  animal  dam- 
age on  commercial  forest  lands.  This 
compares  with  the  total  sales  projection 
in  fiscal  year  1974  of  10.8  bilhon  board 
feet  as  stated  in  the  budget  justfications 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

An  estimated  179.938,000  acres  of  pub- 
lic land  is  currently  in  need  of  rehabili- 
tation. Rehabilitation  would  permit  57.8 
million  animal  unit  months  of  grazing 
compared  to  the  30.6  million  animal  unit 
months  at  present,  substantially  increas- 
ing our  meat  supply  and  the  economic 
development  of  the  areas  affected.  Many 
of  these  areas  contain  some  of  the  lowest 
income  groups  in  the  Nation. 

The  Geological  Sun'ey  has  just  issued 
a  study  which  states  that  the  United 
States  is  critically  short  of  some  of  the 
key  minerals  which  "are  the  physical 
source  of  most  of  the  necessities,  con- 
veniences, and  comforts  of  life  in  the 
United  States  today."  Future  supplies 
must  come  from  subeconomic  deposits  or 
from  potential  resources  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. Yet  the  budgets  for  research  on 
minerals  extraction,  processing,  utiliza- 
tion, and  recycling  are  woefully  inad- 
equate and  have  been  for  many  years  in 
the  budget  proposals  submitted  to  the 
committee. 

The  committee  for  the  past  several 
years  has  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
increasing  energy  crisis.  The  committee 
heard  testimony  several  years  ago  about 
the  need  to  explore  with  ever  increasing 
speed  our  resource  reserves  and  correlate 
tliis  knowledge  with  research  techniques 
for  wise  and  efficient  use. 

A  long  step  was  taken  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  committee  in  granting  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  money  so  that  Agency  might 
have  an  ever-increasing  knowledge  of 
our  offshore  oil  potential  as  well  as  its 
hazards. 

Money  was  placed  in  last  year's  budget 
for  several  coal  research  projects.  How- 
ever, the  committee  is  still  concerned  in 
the  energy  area. 

NATIONAL    COAL    POLICY 

The  average  American  citizen  is  the 
greatest  consumer  of  energy  in  the  world. 
Americans  presently  consume  about  390 
million  Btu's  per  year  per  capita.  This 
compares  with  170  million  Btu  per  capita 
in  Great  Britain,  140  million  Btu  per  cap- 
ita in  West  Germany,  and  20  million  Btu 
per  capita  in  Brazil. 

A  good  deal  of  public  attention  has  re- 
cently been  focused  on  the  energy  crisis. 
The  extraction  and  utilization  of  coal  is 


an  important  component  of  our  total  en- 
ergy resource  picture  and  is  hkely  to  be- 
come more  important  in  the  years  ahead. 
Last  year,  the  committee  urged  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  to  give  immediate  attention  to 
the  promulgation  of  a  formal  national 
coal  policy.  The  committee  said : 

There  Is  considerable  discussion  today  re- 
rarding  the  extent  to  which  strip  mining 
should  be  limited.  In  fact,  several  bills  are 
currently  pending  in  the  Congress  which.  If 
enacted  into  law.  would  greatly  reduce  the 
extent  of  strip  mining  activity  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  about  35 
percent  of  our  coal  is  obtained  by  strip 
mining. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  is  being 
requested  to  approve  the  appropriation  of 
millions  of  dollars  per  year  for  research  and 
development  of  coal  tuilization  proces.ses. 
Althotigh  the  Committee  endorses  adequate 
reclamation  of  strip  mined  areas,  it  is  neither 
advocate  nor  antagonist  with  regard  to  strip 
mining  per  se.  However,  the  Committee  does 
feel  the  question  of  whether  it  is  practical  to 
invest  millions  of  dollars  in  various  coal  re- 
search programs  if  the  source  of  supply  for 
these  programs  is  to  be  severely  limited  must 
be  resolved  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Another  Important  matter  for  consider- 
ation In  this  connection  is  the  effect  of 
various  pollution  control  limitations  that 
might  be  placed  on  the  use  of  coal.  If  stand- 
ards are  so  severe  that  the  utilization  of 
coal  is  priced  out  of  the  market,  the  coct- 
benefit  ratio  of  various  coal  research  pro- 
grams now  underway  and  anticipated  will 
be  most  adverse. 

The  urgency  of  such  a  policy  has  not 
diminished  in  the  past  year.  Althouuh 
the  hearings  revealed  that  a  coal  policy 
report  was  ciu-rently  in  "secretarial  re- 
view," the  Committee  has  not  yet  seen 
such  a  statement. 

Despite  the  absence  of  a  national  coal 
policy  there  are  many  items  proposed 
in  the  1974  budget  which  hinge  on 
such  a  policy.  Almost  $120  million  was 
requested  for  coal  research  by  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Budget 
estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Geological  Sm-vey  also 
include  fimds  relating  to  the  leasing  and 
extraction  of  coal  from  public  lands. 

The  committee  emphasizes  again  the 
need  for  a  formal  statement  of  national 
coal  policy.  Such  a  statement  should 
focus  on  three  problems  of  critical 
concern: 

First.  Reclamation.— What  sorts  of  rec- 
lamation requirements  must  be  Imposed 
for  surface  and  underground  coal  min- 
ing? How  are  these  requirements  to  be 
enforced?  What  will  be  the  effect  on 
total  coal  availability  and  costs  as  re- 
lated to  these  various  types  of  require- 
ments? 

Second.  Leasing  Procedures  on  Federal 
Lands. — What  leasing  policies  and  lease 
terms  will  adequately  assure  the  en- 
vironmentally sound  and  timely  utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  coal  resources,  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  maximum  return 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury?  How  are  leasing 
policies  and  practices  to  be  enforced, 
given  the  current  constraints  in  budget 
and  personnel? 

Third.  Research. — What  capability 
does  present  technology  provide  in  the 
e:.traction,  processing,  and  utilization  of 
coal?   What   further   developments   are 


required  in  order  to  provide  us  the  capa- 
bility to  increase  coal  utilization  while 
protecting  the  environment  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  Amerca's  coal 
miners?  How  does  the  imjxirtance  of 
coal  research  compare  with  other  energy 
research?  What  are  total  Btu  needs  of 
the  future  and  what  are  the  necessary 
conservation  measures? 

ENERGY    RESEARCH 

De.'i;ite  this  lack  of  a  formal  coal 
policy,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
current  energy  situation  necessitates  in- 
creased ener'^y  research,  particularly  in 
coal.  Accordingly,  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation provides  substantial  in- 
creases over  the  current  budget  for 
research  projects  related  to  energy. 
These   are   summarized   as   follows: 

iln  niilliciis  of  dullaisj 


Activity 


1973  1974 

cunenl     commit- 
estimate       tee  bill        Ctia^ge 


Coal  resource  development  ..         9«.  5  116.5  -^21-0 

Pettcieuni  and  nalutal  gas...           5.6  6.3  —.7 

Geotnefmal  energy 1,1  3.1  -..4 

t-conomc   analyses,   eneigy 

conservation 1.5  -f!.5 

Total 102.8  126.4  +23.6 


In  addition  to  the  items  listed  above. 
the  committee  has  included  an  addi- 
tional Sl.l  million  for  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas.  These  additional  fimds  will 
provide  for  50  additional  persons  to  help 
the  Office  implement  new  responsibilities 
under  the  voluntary  petroleum  alloca- 
tion program. 

Tiie  committee  believes  that  a  vigo- 
rous energy  research  program  in  all 
areas  of  energy  use.  resource  manage- 
ment, and  conservation  is  vital  if  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  are  to  provide  the 
Nation  with  a  substained  and  reliable 
energy  supply  in  the  future.  The  23 -per- 
cent increase  in  energy  researcli  provid- 
ed in  this  bill  will  help  reach  tliis  ob- 
jective. 

The  committee  also  believes  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
should  conduct  an  Inquiry  into  the  ap- 
parent monopolistic  tendencies  in  the 
American  energy  industry.  Attention 
should  also  be  given  to  our  domestic  re- 
source base,  and  the  availability  of  those 
resources. 

At  every  corner  one  hears  discussions 
about  energy,  how  we  may  discontinue 
the  use  of  cars.  di.-;continue  the  use  of 
lights,  and  so  forth.  May  I  say  to  the 
Congress,  let  us  not  get  carried  away 
with  what  can  and  cannot  be  done.  Can 
you  men  imagine  your  wives  reluming  to 
ironing  your  shirts  with  an  iron  heated 
on  the  stove?  Of  course  you  cannot.  And 
if  you  could  EPA  would  have  fits  over 
burning  more  wood  with  increased 
smoke  rising  into  the  air. 

Second,  what  about  better  street  light- 
ing? We  are  well  aware,  and  statistics 
bear  it  out.  that  the  failure  of  street 
lighting  means  crime  and  it  takes  power 
to  provide  lights.  Sometimes  certain  dark 
Washington.  DC.  streets  remind  me  of 
stories  of  medieval  times  when  citizens 
proceeded  down  the  street  with  a  pine 
torch  and  guards  fore  and  aft.  Nation- 
wide, we  will  never  return  to  those  days. 
Crime  operates  in  the  dark  and  I  do  not 
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bcheve  this  Congress  is  about  to  offer 
ciiJni'iaJs  a  series  of  havens. 

IViuy  I  also  remind  the  Congress  that 
v.e  are  all  •gung-ho"  about  recycling. 
Taking  care  of  our  garbage  is  manda- 
tory. But  \vc  cannot  merely  say  we  are 
Komt;  to  do  it:  we  have  to  provide  energy 
to  fuel  recycling  plants. 

The  committee  has  been  deeply  con- 
CPMicd  for  years  about  the  total  knowl- 
edge of  American  resomccs  vshich  are 
available  to  make  Amcuca  operate  rfti- 
cicntly.  We  aie  ^ti■l  conccmod  and  we 
a^k  t!ie  American  public  to  j.jin  us  in  pro- 
viduii4  budget  impkmentiiliuiis.  \Vc  mu.st 
provide  llie  public  with  all  llie  facts  and 
research  necessary  for  judgment  making. 
Funds  were  provided  to  get  to  the  Moon. 
My  suggestion  is  that  we  now  provide 
funds  to  prevent  America's  liquidation. 

We  have  been  extremely  generous  with 
countries  around  ihe  world  m  various  aid 
proyrams  and  in  support  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  Vietnamese.  What 
do  v.e  have  to  sliow  for  it?  Not  even  nuicl; 
jiood  will.  I  think  tlie  time  has  arrived 
and  I  do  not  mean  tiiis  in  terms  of  isola- 
tion, but  in  terms  of  strenyllieninr  Amer- 
ica so  that  she  may  become  an  example 
of  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  seivice  of 
human  goals,  an  example  of  a  nation  wlio 
develops  maximum  potentials  from  all 
sources  and  for  all  sources  of  her  dailv 
life. 

It  is  time  to  build  our  technology,  en- 
vironment and  environmental  knowledge 
so  that  we  may  share  these  great 
strengths  with  other  nations  as  we  have 
shared  our  military  strength  in  the  past. 
We  must  know  how  to  salvage  man's  de- 
stro.vcd  land,  how  to  stop  pollution  and 
.safeguard  against  future  pollution,  to 
provide  an  international  dominion  of 
security  from  the  results  of  neglect,  cal- 
lousness and  in  many  instances  greed. 
This,  the  committee  is  dedicated  to  ac- 
complishing. 

America  which  was  built  because  of 
transportation — once  the  covered  w  agon, 
now  the  automobile,  suddenly  finds  it.self 
with  a  shortage  of  gasoline  and  no  genu- 
ine comprehension  of  what  a  transporta- 
tion system  is  all  about.  We  are  not  put- 
tint;  into  context  the  press  releases  which 
warn  of  diplomatic  problems  in  North 
Africa,  the  Middle  East.  South  America 
and  our  own  failure  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect the  development  of  future  energy 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  mandatory  that  in 
the  phrase  of  the  •now"  generation,  we 
•get  with  it."  And  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  I  reempha.size,  Mr. 
Chairman,  stop  closing  your  fists  on 
America  and  shaking  them  in  the  face 
of  everyone  when  we  do  not  have  the 
knowledge  to  realize  that  an  open  hand- 
ful of  knowledge  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  guns  on  earth  to  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. 

LOG    EXPORTS 

The  committee  has  placed  a  limitation 
on  the  use  of  funds  available  under  this 
act  for  sales  of  unprocessed  timber  made 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  where  the  timber  will  be  sold 
for  export,  or  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
timber  exported  by  the  purchaser.  The 
limitation  would  not  apply  to  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  activities  under  sales  al- 
ready made.  In  any  future  sales,  the  com- 


mittee expects  the  Secretaries  to  take 
steps  to  include  provisions  in  timber 
sales  contracts  that  will  a^ssure  that  the 
timber  involved  will  not  be  exported,  or 
used  by  the  puicha.ser  as  a  substitute  for 
timber  he  exports,  or  sells  for  export.  The 
committee  expects  the  Secretaries  to 
publish  regulations  to  implement  thLs 
liinitition  and  the  act  of  April  12.  1926 
141  Stat.  24-2.  as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  617 > 
so  ns  to  control  sub-^titution  of  Federal 
timber  for  private  timber  sold  for  export. 
This  provision  will  make  an  estimated 
additional  200  million  board  ler-!-  of  tim- 
ber available  for  domestic  needs. 

INDi\N    ,\CCOJlrLlSHMFNrs    AND    (  ON  I  INUlNf. 
PRriBLFMS 

There  has  recently  been  a  great  denl  of 
attention  to  the  problems  in  the  world  of 
the  American  Indian.  The  conimittee  is 
aware  cf  these  problt.ms  and  has  en- 
deavored over  the  years  to  ameliorate 
them.  With  the  funds  provided  by  this 
committee  and  with  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  Indians  themselves,  substan- 
tial improvements  have  been  made  in  re- 
cent years.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  Congress,  and  the  public,  should  be 
aware  of  tliese  ;>,  complishments.  They 
un  lude  the  following: 

As  a  result  of  improvements  in  Indian 
heal'.h  services  and  facilities,  the  last  16 
ye.in  have  seen  a  deci-ease  in  death  rates 
for  infants  of  62  percent:  for  maternal 
deaths,  a  decrease  of  54  percent:  from  in- 
fiuen/a  and  imeumonia,  a  decrease  of  57 
percent:  fro:n  tuberculosis,  a  decrease  of 
86  percent:  from  gastritis,  a  decrease  of 
84  percent 

Also  in  the  last  16  years,  hospital  ad- 
mi.s.sions  have  increased  104  percent;  the 
percentage  of  babies  born  in  ho.spitals 
has  increa.sed  12  percent:  the  number  of 
outpatient  visits  has  increased  391  per- 
cent: and  dental  services  have  increased 
by  396  percent. 

During  the  last  2  years.  995  new 
homes  have  been  constnicted  and  9,040 
homes  renovated  under  the  BIA  housing 
improvement  program. 

Since  1962,  26.211  new  classroom 
spaces  and  13,548  replacement  class- 
room spaces  have  been  provided  to  In- 
dian children  through  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

In  the  last  12  years,  enrollment  in  BIA 
schools  has  increased  from  40,194  to  56,- 
566. 

Before  1969,  there  was  no  kindergar- 
ten program  in  BIA  schools.  In  1969, 
there  were  7G1  Indian  children  in  kin- 
dergarten: by  1972,  the  number  increas- 
ed to  2.522. 

In  1962,  763  Indian  students  received 
higher  education  grants:  the  average 
grant  was  S328  per  year.  In  1973,  13,500 
Indian  students  will  receive  higher  edu- 
cation grants;  the  average  grant  will 
be  $1,350. 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  there 
is  still  much  to  be  doire.  In  the  course 
of  the  1974  hearings,  the  committee  was 
constantly  confronted  with  the  deficien- 
cies in  Indian  programs.  Some  of  these 
deficiencies  are  as  follows: 

Despite  the  improvements  noted 
above,  the  mortality  rate  from  various 
causes  for  Indians  is  corusiderably  high- 
er than  the  general  population. 

Twenty    Indian    hospitals    need    re- 


placement and  16  additional  ho.spitals 
require  major  modernization.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  work  is  more  than  $210 
million. 

Only  12  out  of  51  Indian  hospitals 
fully  meet  fire  and  safety  codes:  only  21 
of  the  51  Indian  hospitals  are  accredited 
bv  the  Joint  Commi.s.sion  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals. 

An  estimated  18.843  Indian  homes 
need  running  water  and  adequate  waste 
disposal  facilities;  and  estimated  18,968 
Indian  homes  need  upgrading  of  exist- 
ing sanitation  facilities. 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  there  are 
rbout  103.300  Indian  families  for  which 
only  30.100  existing  dwellings  are  in 
.-tandard  condition.  About  20.500  can  be 
renovated  to  standard  condition  and 
about  48.300  new  homes  are  required  to 
replace  existing  substandard  dwellings. 

Tile  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  estimates 
a  ma.ior  alteration  and  improvement 
baclclog  amounting  to  S55.481.000. 

The  estimated  .school  construction 
needs  for  public  schools  where  there  is 
a  substantial  Indian  impact  amoimt  to 
o-.cr  SI  16.000.000. 

The  committee  recognizes  these  In- 
adequacies and  has  pro\ided  $759,735,000 
lor  Indian  programs  in  the  bill.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $25,139,000  over  the  1973 
level  and  $24,296,000  above  the  budget 
estimates  for  1974.  However,  the  com- 
mittee reiterates  that  in  no  way  do  the.se 
funds  meet  the  total  requirements.  The 
committee  urges  that  future  budget  pro- 
posals provide  funds  which  will  eliminate 
inadequacies  in  hospitals,  housing,  and 
education  facilities. 

INDIAN    EDICATICIN    ACT 

Last  .vear.  Congress  passed  the  Indian 
Education  Act.  Congress  provided  $18 
million  for  implementation  of  this  act 
in  the  1973  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  The  President  proposed  to  rescind 
this  appropriation,  but  Congress  did  not 
concur.  It  is  expected  that  these  funds 
will  be  obligated  before  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1973  and  available  for  the  corning 
school  year. 

Because  the  applications  for  assistance 
under  this  act  from  eligible  .school  dis- 
tricts have  just  come  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  could  give  the  committee  no 
basis  for  making  a  reasonable  projection 
of  requirements  for  the  coming  fi.scal 
year.  They  have  assured  the  committee 
that  when  the  requirements  are  known, 
the  information  will  be  supplied  to  the 
committee  so  that  consideration  can  be 
given  to  proper  funding. 

The  committee  directs  that  both  BIA 
and  liie  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  review  the  impact-aid 
program,  the  Jolmson-O'Malley  program, 
and  the  Indian  Education  Act  program 
and  provide  recommendations  so  that 
all  Indian  children  will  have  an  equal 
educational  opportunity.  The  committee 
also  requests  the  BIA  to  review  and  re- 
as.sess  the  Johnson-O'Malley  distribution 
fornmla.  Tlie  committee  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  that  it  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  progress  of  Indian 
education,  but  it  wants  the  funds  for 
these  programs  to  be  managed  with  com- 
plete fiscal  responsibility  so  there  is 
equity  among  the  children  served  by 
them. 
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PROPOSED   INDIAN   GRANT   PROGRAM 

When  the   budget   was   .submitted   to 
Congre.ss  in  January,   there  was  a  $25 
million  item  for  the  proposed  Indian  self- 
determination  grant  program.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  proposed  legislation  was  not 
transmitted  to  Congress   from   the  ad- 
ministration  until   June    12.    1973.   The 
authorizing  committees  have  not  yet  had 
an   opportunity  to  take  action  on  this 
pior,o.,al  and  it  is   therefore  impos.sible 
for  the  committee  to  j.rovide  fundin.c;  for 
.   tiie  program  in  the  bill.  When  authori- 
sation action  lias  been   completed,  the 
committee  will  look  favorably  upon  budg- 
et requests  to  fund  this  program. 

Emotion  alone  will  ne\er  solve  the  In- 
dian problem.  There  must  be  a  reco-jui- 
tion  in  every  city,  every  State,  and  every 
coiuity  ihrit  the  Iiidian  is  an  American 
citizen.  When  an  Indian  has  left  the 
reservation,  he  or  she  has  tJie  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  all  other  Americans. 
There  is  no  excu.se  for  an  I  .ii.ip  in  any 
city  which  provides  wiUa;  .nd  medic- 
aid, et  cetera,  to  its  citizen  lo  uo  with- 
out these  services. 

It  is  the  singular  problem  of  Congress 
to  ti-y  and  offer  a  fiscal  program  that 
will  allow  our  Indian.,  knowledge  of  what 
is  available  to  them  as  Americans.  A 
little  later  in  the  bill  you  will  note  that 
the  committee  has  provided  $1  million 
for  counseling  services  in  cities  with  ma- 
jor Indian  populations.  This  monev  does 
not  provide  for  the  construction  of  In- 
dian health  centers;  it  provides  for  j^eo- 
ple  with  know-how  to  tell  the  Indian 
and  to  counsel  them  w  ith  regard  to  what 
is  available  to  him  or  her. 

Minneapolis  was  given  a  grant  by  this 
Congress  2  years  ago.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Indian 
people,  and  the  Indian  health  sernce.  an 
outstanding  job  was  done  in  providing' in- 
formation and  service  to  Indian  people 
in  that  area.  It  is  this  pattern  of  making 
available  to  Indian  people  these  services 
that  we  hope  will  be  used  in  this  million 
dollar  appropriation. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  one  more  facet  in  the  Indian 
problem  of  education.  Public  Law  815 
has  never  been  funded  adequatelv  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  i^ublic 
schools  which  have  large  Indian  stu- 
dent daily  attendance.  Therefore,  year 
after  year,  appeals  come  to  us  for'un- 
budgeted  funds  to  construct  Indian  at- 
tended public  .schools.  The  committee 
can  only  meet  a  small  portion  of  the-e 
needs. 

I  would,  therefore,  remind  communities 
who  have  bonding  ability  unused  that 
tliey  work  with  the  Congress  in  a  total 
construction  program.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  completelv  fund 
a  school  in  a  public  school  district"  which 
has  available  unused  bonding  authority. 
The  district  has  a  responsibilitv  to  Indi- 
an students  to  provide  its  share" 

I  have  discussed  with  you  manv  times 
the  desire  and  hope  that  Indian"  people 
determine  their  own  future  and  manage 
tiieir  own  affairs.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
l)ort  that  increasing  contracts  with  In- 
dian tribes  are  being  made  to  carry  out 
this  philo.sophy.  Tribes  are  now  manaa- 
ing  Indian  schools.  Indian  development 
iJi-oeram.s.  and  the  Indian  eco:iomy. 
CXIX 1374-  P.-»rt  17 
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However.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
that  many  of  the  funds  of  the  past.  liVe 
OEO,  are  in  a  questionable  status  today. 
If  funds  in  thc^e  catcories  do  not  re- 
main available,  the  BIA  budget  must  of 
necessity  be  increa.sed.  It  is  mandatory 
that  Indian  children  have  the  opportu- 
nity for  Ileadstart  i)rograms  and  that 
Indian  tribes  iiave  acces.?  to  a  program 
such  as  CAP.  It  is  lioped  that  the  Indian 
doveloi^niLnt  fund  mav  be  expedited  to 
the  fullest,  for  u.oon  that  fund  depends 
much  of  the  Indian  economy. 

The  Indian  v.orld  can  only  be  self- 
;  ufTicient  when  its  economy  w'ill  sustain 
its  people:  when  education  is  universal: 
when  health  is  maintained  at  a  maxi- 
mum standard.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  Indian  housing  Ls  substandard 
and  sanitation  facilities  are  substandard. 
We  will  never  have  a  diminution  of  ig- 
norance and  Illness  until  we  have  pro- 
vided a  way  to  work,  a  place  to  learn, 
and  a  home  which  will  not  contribute  to 
illnes.^. 

DEPARI.MENTAL   RM 'nGANI/AflON 

On  February  6,  and  again  on  Mav  7, 
1973.  the  Department  of  tlie  Interior  an- 
nounced a  series  of  organizational 
changes.  The  highlights  of  these  chan^'cs 
are  the  following: 

New  staff  assistant  secretaries  for 
management,  and  i)rorrram  development 
and  budget  have  been  created. 

The  A.ssistant   Secretary-Energy   and 
Minerals  has  within  his  jurisdiction  the 
power  marketinu  agencies  and  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  as  well  as 
the  other  agencies  under  the  former  As- 
sistant    Secretary-Mineral     Resources 
New  staff  offices  have  been  established 
for  energy  data  and  analyses,  research 
and  development,  and  energv  conserva- 
tion. Tlie  health  and  .safetv  enforcement 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have 
been  split  off  into  a  new  Mining  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Administration  which  is 
also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary-Energy  and  Minerals 
The     As.sistant    Secretary-Land    and 
Water  Resources  has  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion tlie  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Office  of  Saline  Water.  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reelamation. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
with  responsibility  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  reports  directlv  to  the 
Secretary.  The  same  is  true  for  the  Office 
of  Territorial  Affairs. 

Tiie  committee  has  discu^.-ed  this  re- 
organization with  Interior  Department 
officials.  The  committc  will  h.ive  a  full 
review  of  the  implementation  of  this  re- 
organization,   including    the    increased 


efficiencies  and  cost  .savings  in  Depart- 
mental operations,  in  the  1975  heannt!'= 
The  committee  notes  with  interest  the 
iiiteniion  of  the  President,  expres.sed  in 
the  recent  energy  message,  to  propose  a 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natur.d  Re- 
sources. It  is  recormizcd  that  surh  a  r<'- 
organization  cannot  be  accomplish.ed 
v.itiiout  action  by  Congress.  The  cominit- 
tce  will  have  a  full  renew  of  '.lie  proposal 
m  the  1975  hearings,  or  sooner  if  con- 
gressional action  should  be  forthcoming 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  committee 
to  appropriate  funds  for  one  purpose  and 
then  have  them  u.scd  for  another. 

I'noCRAMS    NOT    INCLCUFD   IN    THE    BU.I, 

The  budget  estimates  for  fi.scal  vear 
1974  included  funding  for  the  following 
activities : 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Is- 
lands     $56,000,000 

Preservation  ol  HLstoric  Proper- 
lies  I  graius-iu-aid  to  Slates) .     15.  505  000 

Saline  \V.iur  Rcoearch 2,  527,  O'K) 

American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial   Commission 7.100.000 
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81,132.000 

Existing  legislation  authorizing  these 
activities  expires  June  30.  1973. 

Hearings  t^rc  held  on  tlie  budget  esti- 
mates, but  in  absence  of  authorizing 
legislation  for  these  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  the  committee  has  decided  to 
pa.ss  over  these  items  without  prejudice. 

IIMIT.VIION     ON     UNIT    COST     Of     t.MPLOYEE 
HOUSING 

The  limitation  on  the  unit  cost  of  em- 
ployee housing— regardless  of  lire  .source 
of  financing— in  the  continental  United 
States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Terri- 
tories shall  be  $29,000.  This  limitation  in- 
cludes engineering  and  design  costs,  but 
excludes  provision  of  utilities  to  the  lot 
line.  Any  cxcepUons  to  this  monetary 
limitation  .sliall  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  Its  advance  review  and  ap- 
proval. Employee  houses  sliall  not  exceed 
the  standards  outlined  by  the  committee 
in  House  Conference  Report  No.  2049, 
87th  Congress.  2d  session. 

Till.!    1 — DEPARTMKNT  OF  T1!E  INTEBIOR 

PUBLIC     LAND     MANAl.EMENT 

BUREAU     OF     LAND     MANAGEMFNT 

-MANAGE.MENT     OF    LANDS     AND     RESOURCES 

.^pp^nprintion.  1973 $90,565  000 

Kstimale.  1974 91., 347.  000 

Hecommended,    1974 83,872  OOO 

Conipari-son; 

Apjiropnation,  1973 -12,693  000 

Ctimatc,  1M74 -7,475,000 

The  .''.mount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, compared  wuh  the  1973  appro- 
lination  and  tlie  1974  budsot  estimate  by 
activity  is  as  follow.-: 


*clivrt/ 


Bill  compaied  Attn  - 

•^^T'l',!??  '5'3  Estimate, 

nill,  1974         sppropii.itioii  19~4 


KVbouice  manspenient,  cori'ietvation  and  protection 

C,i(1,ist(,il  jurvev 

Fiieligtiling  and  tetiflbililation. 

Geneial  adniiiiisliatioii .      


T.itiil.  msnagenierif  of  l.inds  a.id  resoutcf. 


Ml.  7X2  (lOn 

»  ?oi.  wo 

5,  400. 000 
3  059  000 


$5  533  000 

-  199  000 

-18.500.000 

1  75  uoa 


-$7  450.000 
-25, 000 


83  872,  000 


-1^693,000 


-7  475  000 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
resjjonsible  for  the  conservation,  man- 
agement, and  development  of  about  451 


million  acres  of  the  Nation's  public  lands, 
including  278  million  acres  in  Alaska. 
In  addition,   the  Bureau  administers 


i 
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mining  and  mineral  leasing  on  other 
federally  owned  lands,  or  former  Federal 
lands  where  minerals  have  been  reserved 
in  public  ownership,  and  on  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Outer  Continental 
I'helf. 

The  reduction  of  $7,475,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  the  follow- 
iiis  decreases: 

Supervision  of  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
construction — S7. 400. 000. 

Off-road  vehicle  management — $50.- 
OOC. 

General  administration — $25,000. 
The  committee  is  deleting,  without 
prejudice,  requested  funds  to  supervise 
the  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  Before  a  permit  can  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  legis- 
lation must  be  passed  by  Congress,  au- 
thorizing a  wider  right-of-way.  This 
legislation  must  be  passed  before  ap- 
propriations can  be  made.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  correct  forum  for 
a  debate  on  this  entire  issue,  including 
the  question  of  pipeline  location,  is  on 
the  authorizing  legislation  rather  than 
the  appropriation  bill.  When  authoriza- 
tion legislation  is  passed,  the  commit- 
tee will  consider  a  request  for  additional 
funds    for   construction   supervision. 

This  Nation  must  have  the  know-how 
to  accomplish  this  increasingly  impor- 
tant project  without  disrupting  va.st 
areas  of  the  North  American  continent. 
We  have  through  the  years  accomplished 
equally  complex  construction  feats.  The 
only  new  problem  is  the  protection  of  the 
environment  and  there  is  progress  in 
that  area  on  all  fronts. 

I  have  other  basic  concerns  relative 
to  funding  both  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management — the 
need  for  acceleration  of  reforestation 
on  our  public  forest  lands,  as  well  as  an 
ever  increasing  education  of  the  public 
in  the  proper  protective  use  of  these 
lands.  Manmade  fires,  roads,  and  trails 
strewn  with  litter  as  well  as  an  amazing 
amount  of  plain  vandalism  are  destruc- 
tive of  the  America  we  love. 

Also,  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Forest  Service,  and  BIA,  I  have 
a  distinct  feeling  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  disappeared 
into  a  dark  hole  without  examining  its 
responsibility  relative  to  improved  range 
land.  Not  only  the  economy  but.  as  we 
noted  earlier,  the  increase  of  food  is  in- 
volved in  a  stepped-up  supply  of  better 
range  lands. 

CONSTRUCTION-    .AND    M.MNTE.N  ANCE 
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Appropriation.  1973 $7,905  000 

Estimate,  1974 6,300.000 

Recommended,    1974 6,300,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.  1973 —1,665,000 

E.stimate.  1974 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  S6. 300. 000,  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  various  facilities  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  public  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Tlie  Committee  notes  with  dism^-  the 
testimony  from  the  Bureau  of  Land*Man- 
agemcnt  that  at  the  beginning  «i'f  fiscal 
year  1974  only  14  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated   16    million    visitations    annual- 


ly can  be  accommodated  by  BLM  recrea- 
tion facilities.  The  committee  expects 
that  future  budget  proposals  will  reflect 
the  high  priority  needs  in  this  area. 

PVBLIC    L.ANDS    DE\-ELOPMENT    RO.'IDS    AND 
TRAILS 

(LIQUIDATION    OF    CONTHACT    AUTHORITY) 

-Appropriation.  1973 $3,265  000 

Estimate.  1974 4.000,000 

Recommended,    1974 4,000,000 

Comparison: 

-Appropriation,     1973 -1-735,000 

Estimate,  1974 _. \_ 

This  approi)riation  is  required  to  liqui- 
date obhgations  incurred  under  con- 
tract authority  provided  in  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  for  development  of 
roads  and  trails  on  public  lands. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  about  45.000 
miles  of  roads  on  the  451  million  acres 
administered  by  the  Bureau.  Of  the  36.- 
000  miles  of  roads  which  are  classed  as 
primitive.  32.000  are  in  need  of  upgrading. 
There  is  an  additional  need  of  21.300 
miles  of  road  construction  and  surfacing 
in  order  to  serve  the  long-term  manage- 
ment needs  of  the  public  lands. 

OREGON    AND    CALIFORNIA    GRANT    LANDS 
I  INDEFINITE   APrROPRIATION   OF   RECEIPTS  i 

Appropriation.     1973 $17,500,000 

Estimate.     1974 17.500.000 

Recommended.      1974 17,500,000 

Comparison : 

-Appropriation,  1973 ..      /"__ 

Estimate,   1974 '_\_ 

The  bill  continues  the  indefinite  ap- 
propriation of  25  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  sales  of  timber  and  other 
products,  representing  one-third  of  the 
75  percent  of  revenues  due  tlie  Oregon 
and  California  counties. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $17,500.- 
000  will  be  available  during  fiscal  year 
1974  for  construction,  acquisition,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  access 
roads  and  imiirovements.  and  for  forest 
protection  and  development  on  the  re- 


vested lands  and  on  other  Federal  lands 
in  the  Oregon  and  California  land  grant 
counties  of  Oregon. 

RANGE   IMPROVEMENTS 
I  INDEFINITE     APPROPRIATION     OP    RECEIPTS) 

Appropriation.     1974 .  $2  714  OOO 

Estimate.     1974 3.'376,'oOO 

Recommended,       1974 3.376,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,     1973 4-662  000 

E-stimate,    1974 '_ 

The  committee  recommends  an  indef- 
inite appropriation  of  $3,376,000  to  be 
derived  from  public  lands  and  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  Lands  grazing 
receipts  for  construction,  purchase,  and 
maintenance  of  range  improvements. 

RECREATION     DEVELOPMENT     AND     OPERATION     OF 
RECREATION    FACILITIES 

Appropriation,  1973 

Estimate,     1974 V'.VWl   '$i65"o00 

Recommended,  1974 165,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1973 .  165  000 

Estimate.    1974 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $165,000,  the  budget  request. 
This  is  an  appropriation  of  receipts  from 
admission  fees  and  user  charges  from 
recreation  users  of  lands  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  The 
funds  will  be  used  to  help  maintain  the 
214  recreation  sites,  plus  the  11  sites 
proposed  for  construction  in  1973.  The 
funds  will  also  be  used  for  necessary 
improvements  at  older  facilities. 

BL-REAU    OF    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 
EDUCATION    AND    WELFARE    SERVICES 

Appropriation,     1973 $303,556,000 

Estimate,  1974 297,072,000 

Recommended,  1974 299,  976,  000 

Comparison: 

Aopropriation.  1973 -  3,  580,  000 

Estimate,  1974 ^  2.  904.  000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1973  appro- 
priation and  the  1974  budget  estimate 
by  activity  is  as  follows : 


Bill  compared  with- 


Activily 


Committee  1973 

bill,  1974        Appropriation 


Estimate, 
1974 


Educational  aisistaiice,  facililie?,  and  services. 

Welfare  and  guidance  services 

Employmenl  assistance 

Maintaining  law  and  order '.'.'.... 


$185,991,000 

70,312.000 

35.  307,  TOO 

8,  366,  000 


-$1,335  000 

-4,  775,010 

-7,120,000 

+  100,000 


r$l,804.  000 
-T-1,000,  000 

4  100,000 


Total,  education  and  welfare  services _.  299,  976  000 


-3,580,000 


i- 2,  904,000 


The  increase  of  $2,904,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  includes  the  following 
projects: 

Operation  of  the  Navajo  Community 
College.  Arizona,  ^$600,000. 

Demonstration  program  in  college 
counseling,  -  $250,000. 

Operation  of  the  St.  Francis  Scliool, 
'  $140,000, 

High  priority  needs  of  the  Busby 
School.  Montana.       $14,000. 

National  Indian  Training  Center.  In- 
termountain  School,  Utah,  -r $300,000. 

Housing  improvement  program,  in- 
cluding funds  for  the  Miccosukee  Tribe 
of  Florida  and  the  Housing  Demonstra- 
tion Project  of  the  Quileute  Tribe  of 
Washington,    i  $1,000,000. 


Assistance  to  tribal  governments,  in- 
cluding funds  for  Papago  Tribal  roll. 
Quinault  Tribal  government,  and  the 
Sioux  Tribal  Government  Development 
Program,  Minnesota,  +$500,000. 

Law  enforcement,  Navajo  Tribe.  Ari- 
zona, -r  $100,000. 

Under  the  administration's  policy  of 
self-determination  for  Indian  people, 
many  of  the  activities  formerly  carried 
out  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs are  now  being  contracted  out  to  the 
tribes.  The  committee  expects  that,  in 
making  these  contracts,  the  BIA  will  in- 
clude a  reasonable  provision  for  over- 
head and  administrative  costs  incurred 
by  the  tribes  in  administering  these  con- 
tracts. 

The  committee  has  provided  an  addi- 
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tional  $100,000  for  law  enforcement  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation.  The  committee 
acknowledges  and  endorses  the  tradi- 
tional and  historical  responsibility  which 
existed  prior  to  1958  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion as  being  a  joint  Federal-tribal  re- 
spon.'ibility.  However,  in  recent  years  the 
funding  responsibility  for  law'enforce- 
rnont  has  been  completely  as,>umcd  by 
the  Navajo  Tribe.  The  committee  directs 
that  the  BIA  include  the  Navajo  Division 
of  Law  Enforcement  as  a  budget  item  on 
a  continuing  b.isis.  The  BIA  should  meet 
■with  the  appropriate  Navajo  officials  to 
develop  a  joint  plan  and  budget  by  which 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  joint  Fed- 
eral-tribal   re.'=ponsibility    for    law    and 


order  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  will  be 
effected  and  made  operational. 

Again,  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the 
necessity  for  additional  Indian  housing 
and  in  correlation  with  Indian  housing 
more  work  by  the  extension  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
down-to-earth  program  of  teaching  In- 
dian people  how  to  live  in  their  new 
homes.  It  is  also  mandatory.  I  believe, 
for  us  to  exi")lore  a  new  kind  of  low  cost 
housing  which  will  fit  into  the  environ- 
m-T'iit  of  tlie  Indian  world.  Merely  because 
a  hou.?e  is  succe.'-.sful  on  Seventh  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  is  equally  successful  in  Taholah. 
Wash. 


Let  us  use  some  of  our  artistic  Ingenu- 
ity and  engineering  skills  in  planning  the 
kind  of  home  which  fits  into  tlie  enviroi- 
ment  and  accommodates  the  very  simple 
down-to-earth  de.sircs  of  the  Indian 
l^cople. 

RESOURCES    MANAGEMENT 

Appropriation,  1973 $86,041,000 

Estimate,  1974 85.358,000 

Rccommencicd,    1974 86.022.000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation,  1973 —19  oOO 

E.Umulc.  1974 664.000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
miLtee  compared  with  the  1973  ap))ro- 
priation  and  the  1974  budget  estimate  by 

activity  is  as  follows: 


Bill  compared  wilh— 


Activity 


Committw  1973 

bill,  1974    Appropriation 


Bill  compare-i  wilh- 


Estimale. 
1974 


Activity 


Commiltee 
bill,  1974 


1373 

Appropriation 


Estimale, 

1971 


Forest  and  r,in;!C  lands 

OL'tloor  recteation 

fire  suppression  and  emergency  rehabilitation. . 

ARriculliiral  and  industiial  assistance.. 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation.. 

Ma.nlenance  of  roads 

Devlopmenl  of  InJian  arts  and  cr,ifls 


$IU.  721  000      I  52.  577,  000      +  J564, 000 

353,  000  .    .  

800  COO      -2,300,000 

17  36?  OCO ■ 

10  089  001  -1304.000 

6.  592.  CRO 


683.  000 


Managomont  of  Ind'in  |ru5t  property  .     ...     ...  $12,314,000 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  bjilJings  and  ulililies...  21,967,000 
Operation,    repair,    and    maintenance   of    Indian 

irrigation  systems  .._ 1,611,000 

Environmental  qual.ty  services ._ 523,009 

Total,  resources  management 86,022,0(10 


-J100,000 

:  100.000      -J!0^  031 


-19,000       -1-664.000 


The  increa'^e  of  $664,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  includes  $100,000  for  the 
work-lcarn  program,  $350,000  for  re- 
forestation and  forest  management, 
Quinault  Tribe,  and  $214,000  for  man- 
agement and  adminislratiou  of  the  Mc- 
Quinn  Stiip,  Oreg. 

r.Iay  I  urge  tliat  more  and  more  moncv 
be  biKlrretcd  to  Indian  tribes  in  the 
United  States  for  the  management  of  all 
their  natural  lesources.  that  they  assume 
management  of  their  own  reforestation, 
train  their  own  forest  workers,  and  nego- 
tiate the  financial  arrangements  for  sale 
or  i«-eservation.  as  the  case  may  be.  of 
their  land. 

CO.N.STRUCTION 

Appropriation.  1973 $56,078,000 

E.sLimate,     1974 4i.  000,  000 

Recommended,    I'j74 5:3.  343,  OuO 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.  1973 -2  73,=5  ono 

Estimate,  1974 -i  9.343^000 

The  amount  provided  in  the  bill  in- 
cludes a  net  increase  of  S9. 343. 000.  Testi- 
mony before  the  committee  revealed  that 
of  the  $5,730,000  aijproi)riated  in  1973  for 
ilie  Haskell  Junior  College.  Kans,,  $1.- 
930.000  will  not  be  obligated  until  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  committee  directs  that 
these  funds  be  rcprogramcd  for  use  in 
fi.scal  year  1974.  These  funds,  along  with 
the  funds  added  by  tiic  committee,  shall 
be  u.sed  for  the  following  projects  not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  e.'-timatc: 

Design  for  Riven  ide  Indian  School. 
Oklahoma.  —$250,000. 

Design  and  master  site  jjlan.  Chilocco 
Indian  School.  Oklahoma.  4  $200,000. 

Exterior  facilities,  Cherokee  High 
School.  North  Carolina.  J- 3500.000. 

Construction  of  classrooms  and  related 
facilities.  Pryor  Elementary  School, 
Montana.    --$223,000. 

Construction  of  cla.ssrooms  and  related 
facilities.  Lame  Deer  Elementary  School 
Montana,  -f  $500,000. 

Planning,  design,  and  land  acquisition, 
Edgar  High  School.  Montana.  -rSlOO.OOO. 

Con.-truction.  Santa  Rosa  School, 
.•\n/ona.  -^S4. 500.000. 


Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project.  -*-$4,- 
000.000. 

Colorado  River  irrigation  and  power 
project,  -LSI.000.000. 

.'^s  v,c  have  noted  earlier,  the  com- 
mittee is  continually  confronted  with 
rlans  and  expenditures  for  the  construc- 
tion of  cuT-srooms  and  related  facilities 
in  the  public  schools  which  Indians 
attend. 

I  have  expressed  this  thought  earlier, 
and  I  e-xpress  it  a,5ain:  the  BIA  cannot 
a.Tord  to  construct  facilities  un'.ess  the 
proportion  of  bonding  authority  av5il- 
a.ljlo  by  the  local  school  district  is  inte- 
grated v.itli  the  BIA  expenditures. 

It  ii  m.ore  tiian  unconscionable  tliat 
white  citizens  in  an  area  e.xpect  that  the 
Indians  attending  locally  should  carry 
the  entire  cost  of  construction  projects 
in  their  school  district  when  available 
tax  bonding  authority  should  provide 
their  share.  It  is  entirely  un-American 
to  expect  that  Indian  .students  carry  the 
burden  of  white  students.  We  are  all 
Americans  and  as  Americans  we  can  ex- 
pect to  spend  jointly  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities. 

ROAD    ON.STRUrTloN 
'LIQUIDATION    OF    LWSlllMl    AtTH     RirYi 

Appropriation.     1973 4.45.539.000 

E..,iima'.e.    1974 43.000.000 

Recciinmended.    1974 43.000,000 

C'ompari.'ion : 

Appi-oj)riatinp..    1973 -2,  5.'^9.  noo 

E.stimate,    1974 ^    __ 

Tlii-;  appro])riation  is  required  to  liqui- 
date obli.'^ations  incurred  for  Indian  road 
constiuction  under  contract  authority 
provided  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act. 

In  addition  to  tlie  proposed  obligation 
program,  the  Department  u  directed  to 
provide  $75,000  for  ro.id  construction  at 
the    Fort    Totten    Indian    Reservation 
N,  Dak. 

In  many  Indian  areas  roads  are  the 
key  to  good  schools,  good  Indian  hcaltli 
programs,  and  the  economy.  I  uige  that 


we  get  on  with  the  business  of  building 
environmentally  conscious  and  economi- 
cally sound  roads  by  and  v.ith  the  advice 
of  those  tliey  will  serve — th.e  Indian^. 

ALASKA    NATriE    FUND 

Appropriation.  1973 $50,000,000 

Estimate,    1974   70,000.000 

Recomniended,   1974 70,000,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1973 -|  20,000,000 

Eslmiate.    1974    -^ 

Section  6  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  iPublic  Law  92-203' 
IMovides  for  the  establishment  in  the 
U,S,  Treasury  of  an  Alaska  Native  Fund 
into  which  $462,500,000  shall  be  de- 
posited over  a   period  of   11  years. 

After  completion  of  an  Alaskan  Na- 
tive roll,  all  money  in  the  Alaska  Nat;',e 
Fund,  except  for  certain  fees  as  provided 
in  section  20  of  the  act,  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  regional  corporations — 
organised  pur.-uant  to  section  7  of  the 
act — for  the  benefit  of  Alaskan  Natives, 

Tlie  bill  includes  $70,000,000,  the 
budget  estimate,  which  is  the  amount 
specified  in  tlie  authorizing  legi.-lation 
for  deposit  in  the  Alaska  Native  Fund  in 
n.'ical  year  1974. 

C  NERAL    ADMINISTRATION    EXPENSES 

Ap:^rnpriation.  1973 S6.  200.  OOO 

Estimate.    1074    5  319.000 

Rcrommer.clcd.   1974 1     5.244,000 

Comparit-.n , 

-Appropriation,  1973 —956,000 

Estimate,    1974 —75.000 

The  deduction  of  S75.000  below  tU^ 
bud!-et  estimate  relates  to  decrea.'ses  iiy 
BIA  administrative  costs 

TRIBAL  FUNDS 

Appr 'prl.ition.     1973 J16,  530,  000 

Estimate,     1974 10,505.000 

Recommended,     1974 Iti.  505,  OoO 

Comparison: 

.Api.ropriation.   1973 —25,000 

Estimate.  1974 

Funds  held  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes 
under  the  jirovisions  of  varioiLs  acts  are 
u-cd  for  exi)cnscs  of  tribal  siovernmenls. 
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administration  of  Indian  tribal  affairs,    appropriated  for  apportionment  to  the    provided  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  the 
employment  of  tribal  attorneys,  estab-    States.  S16  million  is  to  be  apportioned    American  people 

hshment  and  operation  of  tribal  enter-     by  the  Secretary  through  a  special  ac-  territorml  affairs, 

prises,  mvestments,  and  the  welfare  of    count  to  those  States  who  have  fully  obli-  administration  of  xerritories 

"    ''^"'■-                                                              gated  all  previously  apportioned  moneys,  Appropriation.  1973    _  .               $22  375  000 

LiKF  At- OF  OUTDOOR  rfcreation  includuig    thc    funds    otherwise    appor-     Estimate.  1974 is!  000!  000 

SALARIES  AND  E.NPENSFs  tioHcd  for  fiscal  ycar  1974.  In  addition,     Recommended.   1974 15,000,000 

Approprianon.  wii $4,150,000     the  Secretary  may  establish  a  $2,5  mil-  Compari.son: 

Ebtmiate.    1974 4. 43G.  000    lion    contingency    fund     Upon    request        Appropriaion.  1973 -7, 375. 000 

Reccmmeiuied.  1074 ?4.  396.  000     from  a  State,  the  Secretary  mav  make        Estimate.  1974 

"-'Ippropnanon.  1973 -.246.000     available   lYom   the  special"  account  an  The     Secretary    of     the     Interior     i.s 

E.stimate.  1974                                     40  000     '^     -'°""^  apportionment  not  to  exceed  charged  with  responsibility  of  promoting 

The    Bureau    of    Outdoor    Recreition            '^'f '  "^  ^'^^^''  "^  Percent  of  the  total  the  economic  and  political  development 

serves  aV  he  focal  po  n    in  the  Fcdc  1      "'''?""^  appropriated  or  the  amount  ap-  of  those  territories  which  are  under  the 

Gov^nmont  for  activU^s  r?n  tir  to  out       ''°^'^^°"f  ^*  '^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ '"  ^''^^^  ^'^^^  ^^ '3'  U.S.  jurisdiction  and  within  the  respon- 

SoorrXatS^In  adi  tio      a"m^^               TalLort^onmenK  to'tn'v'sinl^'r"^-  "'t"'^.°'  "^^  '"^^"°^  Department, 

maintained  with  State  ard  local  -overn-       ,      »Pi^°^  'o^f^^nts  to  an.y  State  from  m  addition  to  certain  funds  available 

ments  and  with  the  piiSre  SL-w^^^  '^'^^n^:^^'^^'''''''!!''^  '^  "^^  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  under 
view  toward  devclopinu  and  exccutinu  a  mcrt  01  from  oihe,  f  n  n^^nT^^^  permanent  appropriations,  this  bill  pro- 
nationwide  coordinated  effort  in  the  pro-  h  '  'L,  t  .  ,?  v  T  ^  .  2'^'T  "^"-^  Sl.000.000  for  the  Guam  Economic 
vision     of    outdoor    recreation     oppor-     "o'^-"f"ts  ^-^  sh«ll  be  determined  by  the  Development  Fund. 

tunitics.                                                               Secretary.  Fiscal  year  19 <5  or  future  year  The  S14.000.000  included  in  the  bill  for 
The  Bureau  also  administers  a   pro-     ^i^POi'iiomiicnts    to   all   States   shall   be  American  Samoa  will  provide  for  prior- 
gram  of  matchin'4  ,j;rants  to  States  for     '^'^'•'i^'stc'^   ui)v.ard  or  downward   by   the  ity  programs  in  education,  public  health, 
recreation   plamiins.  for  acciuisition  of     Secretary    to   reflect    their   apijortioned  sewage  facilities,  and  electric  power  The 
land  and  water  areas,  and  for  the  dcvel-     ^'-^''^  °^,  ^'^^  special  account  to  assure  committee  calls  attention  to  the  progre'-s 
opment  of  such  areas.                                         l^^'t  each   State's  accumulative  appor-  made  bv  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
The  committee  recommends  an  appro-     tionments  are  equitable  under  the  for-  government  of  American  Samoa  in  ac- 
?[n'nnn1  ?^    S4.396.000.    a    reduction    of     ^^-  cepting  more  responsibility  and  provid- 
$40,000  below  the  bud.et  estimate.           ^          ?'l;'^"^.  i^"^-  ^\T!     v  TT""  "^^  additional  funds  for  vanous  programs 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FVND            i  nnM^f.n^H     hoin         ^  'f    ^"^''"''•''  ^'""^  ^^  Amsrican  Samoa. 

Appropriation.  1973 ,300.  000,  000      'J^^.^^^'^^J^,^,,  loAl^m  m'l'lTion  nroTam  '^^^  committee  has  no  way  of  knowing 

Estimate     1974                                 "St  oot  nnn     >cciis.  vji  uie  lotai  sou  million  piogram  .,                   ^     ^                            ,    ,  ,      _„_ 

Recommended  I974::: 7i'  22.3  000     Proposed.  S59.400.000  will  be  obligated  by  *^^  ^"^°""t  "^  "^°"ey  expended  by  GEO 

Comparison:                                              '           the  National  Park  Service.  S18.000.000  by  Programs  which  will  not  be  funded  in 

Appropriation.  1973 -  228.  777.  000     the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  S2. 400. 000  by  the  ^^'^'^-  However,  if  the  committee  is  called 

Estimate,  1974 .16,000.000     Burcau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  "P^"  t°  provide  extra  money  for  these 

The  followinu  table  reflects  thc  action     ""'^'   5200,000   by   ihe   Bureau   of   Land  activities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  ad- 

rccommendcd  by  the  committee  on  thc     ^lanagemeut.  In  the  course  of  its  hear-  ditional    hearings    and    supplementary 

budget  request.                                           *       ings.  the  committee  discovered  that  $31,-  estimates. 

^ '_                                                422.000  in  funds  previously  appropriated  I    would    remind    the    administration 

-       -^                                  lor  the  Federal  land  acquisition  program  that    mitil    special    revenue    sharing    is 

Activ,ty           JuX     Ttum           Change     '' '"  "°^  '^^  ".'"^  '''^^'}  ^'^""^  >«^"^  ^^'^^-  The  passed  by  the  Congress  that  some  mone- 

committee  directs  that  a  portion  of  these  tary  provisions  may  need  to  be  included 

Ass.t,nce,o                                                              funcls  be  rcprogramed  for  usc  m  fiscal  as    additions    to    the    budget.    Of    the 

states  .     .  ._  5>TC00,0G0   $66,000,000  +$16,000,000     >eai  19 /4.  as  follows :  amount  for  these  the  committpp  has  nn 

Federal pro8ia»;s_ _  (Reprogtam) National  Park  Service-  uiiuuui  lor  mese  ine  commuiee  nas  no 

Adm,n,strai,ve                                                             Goide  i  cwte  N^t  o^^^  Rerrn-i  knowledge  Since  we  do  not  have  the  GEO 

expense 5,223.000       5.223,000 ooiaen  Oate  National  Recrea-  iustificatinns 

-     --            1 :"_:              tion    Area $10,000,000  J"^^""-«'''"''s. 

Total,  estimate.    55.223,000     71,223,000     -|-16,000.000         Delaware  Water  Gap  National  mineral  resources 

■ Recreation   Area 10.000.000  geological  survey 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro-     "la.fm  tand.rica'iirormir''"^      4  030  450  =^^-«v^vs.  investig.^tions.  and  research 

priationof  $66  million  for  the  State  firant        _,  '  Appropriation.    1973 si50.450,  ooo 

portion  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser-         The   committee   expects    the   Depart-     Estimate.    i974  156.  ooo.  ooo 

vation  Fund  program    In  addition    in     "'^"^   ^'^   "'"'"^'^    ^"^"'"^^   rcprogramings     Recommended,    1974 155. 974,  ooo 

IffVrio  JrTTiAc        n             aaaition,   an     to  implement  these  actions.  Comparison: 

estimated   $146    million    m   unobhgated         The  committee  also  expects  that  those        Appropriation.    i973 :  5.  524.  ooo 

balances  from  previous  years  appropria-     responsible  for  budget  decisions  will  pro-         Estimate.    1974 -26.  ooo 

tions  will  be  available  in  1974   This  $212     vide  m  the  1975  budget  the  full  $300  mil-  The  total  amount  recommended  bv  the 

million   obligation   program    inl974   is     Hon  program  so  that  escalation  of  land  committee  compared  S"h  the  1973  ap- 

compared    to    estimated    obligations    of    costs  docs  not  consume  the  authorized  propriation   and   the   1974   budget  esti- 

$202  million  in  1973.  Of  the  $66  million     limits  for  the  various  recreation  areas  mate  by  activity  is  as  follows: 


flcti.ify 


Bill  compared  with— 

1973 

Comiiiitlfle     Appropria-  Estimate, 

bill,  1974  lion  1974 


Bill  compared  with  — 


Aclivily 


1973 
Committee         Appropna-  Estimate, 

bill,  1974  lion  1974 


Special  resource  and  environmental  projects 

Alaska  pipeline  related  inwestiRations, 

Toi  ofrapiiic  but.eys  and  mapping 

Geclasic  and  mineral  resources  surveys  and 

Minerals  discovery  loan  [  rogram 

Water  resources  investigations 

Conservation  of  lands  and  minerals 


mapping 


54.053.000  -$300,000      4-J300. 000 

838,000  -501.000         -12,000 

34.259,000  -300,000  ... 

42,795,000  -170,000  . 

272.000 

39,854.000  -275,000  ... 

le,  029,  000  +1,770,000  ... 


Facilities  _.; .-;— ; -^ 

Earth  resources  observation  systems...: 
Resource  and  land  information  program. 
General  administration. _:i^-. 


J5.  700,  000  +$5.  700,  000      -$214,  000 

8,443,000  -1,900,000  . 

900.000  +900,000       -iiio.ooo 

2,831,000  =;;.... 


Total,  geological  survey.. .i:--i:.-^-^:s:  155,  974,  000    -f  5,  524,  000  -26, 000 


June 


Tr 


1973 
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The  Geological  Survey  provides  the 
basic  scientific  data  concerning  water, 
land,  and  mineral  resources  and  super- 
vises the  prospecting,  development,  and 
production  of  minerals  and  mineral  fuels 
on  leased  Federal,  Indian,  and  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands. 

The  net  reduction  of  $26,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  decreases  of 


$12,000  for  Alaska  pipeline  related  inves- 
tigations, $214,000  for  relocation  of  per- 
sonnel to  the  National  Center,  Reston 
Va..  $100,000  for  the  Resource  and  Land 
Information  program,  and  an  increase  of 
$300,000  for  geothermal  studies. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES 
MINES  AND  .-MINrRAI.S 

Appropriation.  1973 S157.  45G.  000 


1974. 


E.stimate.     1974. 

Rpcommended. 

Comp.^rison : 

Appropriation,    1973 

E.stimate,  1974- 

The  amount  re-ommended 
mittee  compared  with  the 
priation  and  the  1974  budget 
activity  is  as  -ollows: 
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8136,824,000 
145,  424,  000 

-  12,041,000 
8,  600,  000 

by  the  com- 
1973  appro- 
estimate  Ly 


Activity 


Commiilee 
bill,  1974 


Bill  comrared  wilh 


1973 ap- 
propiiation 


Bill  compared  with  - 


Mineral  resources  development: 

^"Vf/ $19,396,000  -J425.O0O 

Metallurgy 14.393.000  -1,000.000 

"",""«, r-. _,--- 5.633.000  -100.000 

Oata  collection  and  analysis 10,753,000  4-1,192.000 


Subtotal , 

Engineering,  evaluation,  and  demonsfralion 


50,185,000         -333,000 


8,696,000      -1.229,000 


Estimate. 
1974 


r  $1,300.  000 

"+66(),'666 
+500,  ObO 


+3.  400,  000 
-M,  400.  000 


Activity 


Committee 
bill,  1974 


1973  ap- 
propriation 


Estimate, 
1974 


Mine  health  and  safely: 

Coal  mine  inspections $31,734,000  -$432  000 

Metal  and  nonmelal  mine  inspections. 7,574  000     +1  454' 000 

Education  and  training 5,321,000    -12' 892' 000 

Technical  support 7,194.000  -i^300'000 

"^^s^":"      -   _32,117,000  -h915,'0OO  ■■+$37806,'600 

^"''"'"31 ^3,940,000  "10,655^000       +3loO.~000 

Program  administration 2,603T000         +1767c0O ..7   .^. 

Total,  mines  an  J  minerals  145,424,000  -T2,'o4I,^   ^8.600,000 


The  increase  of  $8,600,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Re.search  on  subsurface  disposal  of  in- 
dustrial wastes,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and 
Morgantown,  W.  Va..  -8300.000. 

Research  on  conversion  of  organic 
wastes  to  oil.  -r  $400,000. 

Research  on  extraction  teclmolocv  and 
e.xplosives.  +$600,000. 

Research  on  filling  critical  mine  void 
areas.  Rock  Springs.  Wyo.,    r  $700,000. 

Mined  area  investigations  and  demon- 
strations, anthracite  coal  region,  ~$700  - 
000, 

Coal  mine  health  and  .safetv  research 
-,  S3.800.000. 

Energy  economic  analysis  and  research 
on  energy  conservation.  -  $1,500,000. 

Nonnuclear  stimulation  of  oil  and  ga^^ 
-S500.000. 

Research  on  the  corrosive  effects  of 
geothermal  steam  on  metals.  -  8100.000. 

The  committee  directs  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Bureau  of  Alines  will 
be  .sijent  in  conformance  with  the  depart- 
mental reorganization  that  was  dis- 
cus.sed  with  the  committee.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  will  continue  to  perform  its  his- 
toric mission  with  respect  to  research 
and  data  analysis.  Only  those  activities 
concerned  with  health  and  safety  en- 
forcement responsibilities  will  be  moved 
to  the  new  organization,  the  Mining  En- 
lorcement  and  Safety  Administiation 


gated  about  S2.000.000  which  has  been 
incviously    api5ropriated    for    operation 
of  the  facility  at  Cre.sap,  W,  Va.  Since 
this  project  is  presently  deactivated,  the 
committee  directs  that  the  $2,000,000  be 
reprogramed    for   other   priority   needs. 
The  net  increase  of  $9,000,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  a  decrease 
of    S2.000.000    from    reprograming    the 
ftmding  for  the  Cresap  facilitv  and  in- 
creases of  87.000.000  for  the  solvent  re- 
fined   coal    process.    S2. 000. 000    for    re- 
search     on      ma.GTietohvdrodvnamics — 
MHD— and  82.000.000  for  project  COED. 
The   research   on   MHD  includes  en- 
thalpy extraction  testing  in  Tennessee, 
and  also  cooperative  programs  with  the 
U.S.S.R.   in  advancing  this  teciuiology. 
The  1974  i)rogram  consi.sts  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Coal  ga.sifitntinn  pilot  pl.-int 
projects  I  to  be  matched  with 
SI 0,000.000  of  private  contri- 
butions)        S20.  000.  000 

Co;:]  liquefaction  pilot  plants-.      16.000.000 

Non-pUot-plant   projects 24.300.000 

Administration     1.200.000 

OFFICE    OF    OIL    .\ND    GAS 
S.^L.ARIES  .\ND  EXPENSES 

.'ippropriaiion.     1973 SI.  558  000 

E..iima;e.    1974 1.485,000 

Recommended.    1974 2.585,000 

Cc.mpanson : 

Appropriation.    1973 

E^.^tiinate.    1974 


for  an  additional  5C  positions.  The  com- 
mittee expects  a  supplemental  estimate 
from  the  administration  if  further  re- 
sources are  necessary. 

FISH    AND    WILDLIFE    AND    PARKS 

El'KEAU    OF    SPORT   FISHERIES   AND    WILDLIFE 

RESOtTRCE    MANAGEMENT 

Appioprialion,     1973 S76.  639  500 

Estimate.     1974 79.004.000 

Recommended,    1974 80.137.000 

Com!),irison : 

Appropriation.    1973 -3.497,5u0 

E  -imate.    1974   -  1,133,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1973  ap- 
proiiriation  and  the  1974  budget  esti- 
mate by  activity  is  as  follows- 


Bill  compared  with  — 


Acturity 


Committee 
bill,  1974 


1973 

Appro- 
priation 


Estimate. 
1974 


Habitat  preservation. 
Wildlife  resources 
Fishery  .esources 
[nilanf.fied  species 
Interprelaiion  and 

recreation  

Ailmn'isliation 

Total,  resources 
management 


$11849,000    +$376,000 

36.  208.  000  -f  3,  844  500 

19,317,000   -82  000 

4.  372.  000   -i-200  000 


-$100,  000 
+77b.  OOO 
-r  208. 000 


5. 163. 000 
3, 228. 000 


-841,000   +250,000 


.  80, 137, 000  4  3,  497.  500  +1, 133. 000 


OFFICn    (IF    CiJ.^L    RF..SFAR(  11 
KALAP.IKS    AND    EXi'F.NSFS 


.^ppropriat  ion.     ]  973  .  . . 

Estimate,    1974 

Recommended,  1974... 
Comparison: 

Appropriation.    197:i. 

Estimate.  1074 


$13.  490.  Olio 
52.  500.  000 
(Jl,  500.  000 

18.  010.  000 
:  9.000.000 


The  Office  of  Coal  Research  contracts 
for  research  and  development  of  new 
and  more  efficieni  methods  of  mining, 
preparing,  and  utilizing  coal. 

The  committee  recommends  an  ajjuro- 
priation  of  $61,500,000,  an  increa.se  of 
S9.000.000  over  the  budget  estimate. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  re- 
vealed that  there  is  presently  unobli- 


-1.027.000 

1.  100.  000 

The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  serves  a:;  a 
focal  point  for  leadership  and  informa- 
tion on  petroleum  matters  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  principal  channel 
of  communication  between  the  Federal 
Government,  the  petroleum  industi-y,  and 
the  oil  producing  States.  It  al.so  main- 
tains the  ca;):ibility  to  respond  effectively 
to  emergencies  aifecting  the  Nation's 
suiJiJiy  of  oil  and  gas  to  consumers. 

The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  has  recently 
a.-sumcd  the  responsibiliiy  for  adminis- 
tering the  Voluntary  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion program.  The  committee  recom- 
mendation provides  an  additional  $1.- 
100.000  above  thc  bud-ct  estimate  to  as- 
sist in  implementing  these  responsibili- 
ties, '^he  additional  funds  will  provide 


The  net  increa.se  of  81.133,000  above 
thc  budget  estimate  consists  of  a  SIOO.- 
000  reduction  for  preparation  of  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  and  the 
follov.ing  increases: 

General  \uldhfe  refuge  manacenunt 
-  87,50.000. 

Recreation  management  on  wildlife 
refuges.    -8250.000. 

•Ma-^on  Nock  National  V/ildlife  Refuge, 
Virginia.    -  S25.000. 

Warm  Springs  National  Fi.-h  Hatch- 
ery. Georgia,   ;  850,000. 

Welaka  National  Fish  Hatchery,  Flor- 
ida. -   $13,900. 

Millen  Aquarium  and  Hatcherv.  Geor- 
gia.   -  823.000. 

Miles  City  National  Fish  Hatchery, 
Montana.  -  865.000. 

Marion      National      Fish      Hatcherv, 
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Trainingr,    and    Research    Center,  Ala- 
bama.  -f$50.000. 

Orangeburg  National  Fish  Hatchery, 
S:iuth  Carolina.  +$6,100. 

The  budget  proposal  for  1974  included 
.•-il^nificant  curtailments  in  National 
vv'ildlife  Refuge  management  and  fish 
I- reduction  from  warm-water  hatch- 
rrics.  The  basis  of  these  reductions,  in 
large  part,  was  that  these  activities  could 
b?  transferred  to  the  State  or  local  ju- 
risdictions involved.  The  committee  is 
concerned  that  ongoing  progi-am.s  will 
be  abandoned  before  adequate  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  funding  from 
ether  sources. 

The  committee  directs  that  before  any 
ongoing  programs  in  the  refuge  or 
hatchery  system  are  transferred  to  other 
jurisdictions,  the  committee  be  con- 
sulted. The  committee  wants  a.-^surances 
that  the  Federal  investment  in  tech- 
nology, land  and  improvements,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  is  not  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  budget  priorities. 

The  budget  also  proposed  reductions 
in  the  recreation  use  of  selected  wild- 
life refuges.  The  committee  is  aware  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Recreational  Use 
of  Conservation  Areas  Act.  which  allows 
consistent  public  recreational  uses  on 
wildlife  refuges.  The  committee  has  re- 
stored $250,000  of  the  proposed  budget 
reduction  for  curtailed  public  use  of 
refuees.  This  increase  is  provided  in  order 
to  allow  an  orderly  coordination  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  various 
jurisdictions  who  mu.'-t  implement  the 
policies  of  this  act.  The  committee  in- 
tends to  give  close  attention  to  the  re- 
sults of  this  effort. 

Withm  available  funds,  the  commit- 
tee directs  tliat  the  Bureau  continue 
work  on  the  Malheur-Harney  Basin 
study. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  lo.<;.'-  of  a 
single  life  due  to  nonsupervi-sion  of  rec- 
reation on  our  wildlife  refuges  is  too  ex- 
pensive in  the  context  of  the  American 
experience.  We  urge  that  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fi.'-heries  and  Wildlife  work  with 
tlic  States  and  local  jun.sdictions  to  iron 
out  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  so 
that  the  entire  program  of  recreation  and 
w  ildlife  may  be  integrated  expeditiously 
and  safely. 

The  committee  urges  tliat  those  re- 
;ponsible  for  budgeting  in  the  United 
States  recognize  that  our  wildlife  refuges 
are  desi^erately  in  need  of  increased 
maintenance  moneys  and  increasing  en- 
loi  cement. 

t '"■N-'-TRlTTIOM    AND    A.'.'AnR' .MOIS    FISH 


.Vppropnation.    1973 

Estimate.    1974 

Hecomineucled,-  2U74 

Comparison: 

Apijropnation,    1973 

E.-^umate.    1974 


$2.  333.  000 

0.  233.  000 

12.84C.  500 

10.  513.  500 
-3,  613. 500 


This  appropriation  finances  the  con- 
;t  ruction  and  rehabilitation  of  fi.sh 
h  itcheries  and  wildlife  refuge  facilities, 
rnd  f..^hery  and  wildlife  research  facil- 
i'iec.  It  also  provides  funds  to  carry  out 
the  provisioas  of  Public  Law  91-249.  to 
!  .eserve,  develop,  and  enhance  anadro- 
i'lous  fishery  resources  within  the  several 
Slates  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  addition  to  tho.se  projects  included 


in  the  budget  estimate,  the  committee 
recommendation  includes  the  following 
projects: 

Core  hole  drilling,  Salton  Sea,  Calif., 
-^$43,000. 

Warm  Springs  National  Fish  Hatchery, 
Oreg..   •  $1,300,000. 

Makah  Fish  Hatchery,  Wash.,  +$500,- 
000. 

Atlantic  Salmon  Fish  Hatcherv,  Beth- 
el. Vt,. --$600,000. 

Pumping   station.   Mammoth    Springs 
National  Fi.sh  Hatchery,  Ark.,  +$60,500. 
Green  Lake  National  Fish  Hatchery, 
M.-^inc.  --$160,000. 

Lighthouse  interpretive  complex  and 
.seawall  restoration.  St.  Marks  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Fla.,  f  S200.000. 

Fishing  ponds  and  reservoir,  FLshery 
Research    Laboratory,    LaCrosse.    Wis, 
■  S600.000. 

Allegheny  National  Fish  Hatchery,  Pa., 
-r  $150,000. 

The  1974  program  recommended  by 
the  committee  will  provide  $11,013,500 
for  construction  and  rehabilitation  and 
$1,833,000  for  anadromous  fish  grants- 
in-aid. 

Finally,  moy  I  say  to  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fi.shciies  and  Wildlife  and. to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
plea.sc  do  not  go  on  acquiiing  more  land 
if  you  iiave  no  intention  of  managing  it. 
Our  facilities  o\mcd  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  managed  by  it 
sliould  represent  the  finest  kind  of 
American  management.  Sloppy  down- 
at-the-hcels  Federal  land  management 
is  discouraging  not  only  to  visitors  but 
to  our  hard-working  personnel,  and  may 
I  say  at  this  point  that  the  people  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  in  all  facili- 
ties funded  by  this  bill  are  top-flight. 
From  Alaska  to  Florida  and  Maryland 


to  Micronesia,  the  people  who  work  for 
us  are  entitled  to  a  salute.  Not  only  do 
they  give  us  extra  hours  of  service  but 
they  cheerfully  live  in  remote  areas, 
serving  us  with  courtesy  and  energy. 

One  only  has  to  visit  our  Federal  in- 
stallations to  realize  the  day-after-day 
affectionate  care  lavished  on  facilities 
by  our  employees. 

MIGRATORY   BIRD   CONSERVATION   ACCOUNT 

Appropriation,  1973 $7,100,000 

E.stimale,    1974 

Recommended,    1974 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1973 —7.100,000 

Estimate,    1974 

An  estimated  $7,000,000  will  be  avail- 
able from  receipts  from  Federal  migra- 
toiy  bird  hunting  stamps  to  continue  the 
wetlands  acquisition  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wetlands 
legislation,  this  appropriation  provides 
advances  to  the  fund  for  acquisition  of 
refuges.  The  advances  are  to  be  repaid 
from  receipts  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  congi-essional  intent  in  ap- 
proving advance  funding  was  to  enable 
imrchaso  of  wetlands  before  land  price 
escalation.  The  budget  policy  of  elimi- 
nating this  advance  funding  is  short- 
sighted. The  committee  expect.s  further 
requests  from  the  budget  authorities  to 
continue  this  advance  funding  program. 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 
OPERATION   OF  THE   NATIONAL  PARK  SY.STEM 

Appropriation.  1973 $162,918,000 

Estimate,     1974 176.780,000 

Recommended,    1974 170,720,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1973 -.  13,802.000 

E.stimate,    1974 -60,00u 

Tlic  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1973  appro- 
priation and  the  1974  budget  estimate 
by  activity  is  as  follows: 


Activity 


Committee 
bill,  1974 


Bill  compared  with— 


1973 

appiopriation 


E<;timale. 
1974 


Patkmanagement , 

fnicst  lite  suppression  and  rehabilitation  ol  burned  areas.!" 
[xeciitive  ilireclion „ _ 


$171,880,000   -f  $13.  802  000 

700,000 

4,140,000  .. 


-563,000 


Total,  oper.ificn  of  Itie  N.itional  Parli  Sy-lem 


176.720.000 


rl3,  802,  COO 


-00,000 


The  reduction  of  $60,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  relates  to  the  interpre- 
tive program  for  Bicentennial  Parks. 

Tiie  committee  recommendation  pro- 
vides for  the  operation  of  new  facilities 
in  30  park  areas.  It  also  provides  for  ini- 
tial funding  and  staffing  at  11  new 
areas  and  at  three  existing  areas.  In- 
cluded in  the  total  increase  over  1973  is 
$6,209,600  for  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area,  New  York-New  Jersey, 
and  $2,537,400  for  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  Calif. 

PLANNING    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

Appropriation,     1973- $54,146,000 

Estimate,    1974 20,000.000 

Recummended,    1974 20,000,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.     1973 34,146,000 

F.,timate,    1974 

Information  supplied  to  the  commit- 
tee revealed  tliat  there  will  be  an  esti- 
mated unoblicatcd  balance  of  ,S4 1,967. 000 
at   the  end   of  fiscal   year   1973.   Many 


projects  for  which  Congress  previouslv 
appropriated  funds  have  been  delayed 
because  of  planning  delays  and  the 
preparation  of  environmental  impact 
statements.  Others  are  now  considered 
lower  priority  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  committee  directs  that 
funds  for  these  projects  be  rei^ro- 
gramed  to  provide  for  the  following 
l-irojccts: 

Continued  restoration  work.  Fort  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  $500,000. 

Park  development,  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lake-shore,  Ind.,  $771,000. 

Stabilization  and  project  planning, 
Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore,  Fla , 
S750.000. 

Visitors  center  planning  and  fencing, 
Alibates  Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Pan- 
handle Pueblo  Cultural  National  Monu- 
ment, Tex.,  $190,000, 

Project  planning,  Arkansas  Post  Na- 
tional Memorial,  Ark.,  $110,000. 

Planning  and  design,  and  seawall  res- 
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toration.  Perry's  Victory   and   Interna- 
tional Peace  Memorial,  Ohio,  $420,000. 

The  committee  directs  the  Depart- 
ment to  provide  a  formal  reprogram- 
iiig  request  to  implement  the.se  actions. 

The   committee   directs   the   National 
Park  Service   to  provide   assistance,   as 
requested,  for  advice  and  con.sultation  in 
planning    the    Makah- Ozette    Museum 
Wash. 

Included  in  the  committee  recommen- 
dation is  $175,000  for  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Memorial.  Funds  for  this  proj- 
ect are  to  be  derived  from  5130,000 
previously  requested  for  the  Old  George- 
town Stone  Craft  Center  and  $45,000 
from  the  planning  activity. 

I  would  personally  recommend  tliat  the 
planning  program  of  the  Parks  Depart- 
ment meld  together  the  planning  for  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  funded 
in  the  form  of  a  Rose  Garden  with  that 
of  the  Constitution  Garden  and  see  what 
kind  of  program  could  emerge.  It  seems 
to  me  that  money  could  be  saved  in  inte- 
grated planning  and  that  not  only  a 
memorial,  but  beauty  could  be  assured. 

ROAD    CONSlRt:cTI0N 
aiyl-IDATION      OF     CONTRACT      At'THoRny) 

Appropriation,    1973 ■'•S  416  000 

E.slimate,  1974 35,  000,  000 

Recommended,  1974 35,000,000 

C.imparison: 

Appropriation,  1973 -29,584  000 

Estimate,  1074 

This  appropriation  provides  for  liqui- 
dation of  obligations  incurred  for  con- 
struction of  parkways  and  roads  and 
trails  by  the  National  Park  Service  under 
contract  authority  provided  in  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  obligation  program 
proposed  for  1974.  $560,000  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  planning  and  $2,000,000  for 
construction  of  section  3-C  of  the  Nat- 
chez Ti-ace  Parkway.  Mississippi,  No  ad- 
ditional liquidating  cash  is  required  in 
fiscal  year  1974. 

ALSO  in  addition  to  the  obligation  pro- 
gram proposed,  $60,000  shall  be  used  for 
planning  the  Big  Spring  Canyon  Bridge, 
Canyonlands  National  Park,  Utah.  The 
committee  directs  that  the  required  en- 
vironmental reviews  for  this  project  be 
completed  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

In  conformance  with  committee  rec- 
ommendation on  the  Constitution  Gar- 
dens in  the  Planning,  Development,  and 
Operation  of  Recreation  Facilities  appro- 
priation, $150,000  included  in  the  pro- 
posed obligation  program  will  be  unnec- 
essary in  fiscal  year  1974. 

PRESERVATION   OF    ULSTORIC   PROPERTIES 

Appropriation.  1973 «4  054  000 

Estimate,    1974 4:054:000 

Recommended,   1974 4  054  OOO 

Comparison: 


Maintenance  of  tlic  national  regis- 
ter     

Advisory  councU  on  historic  pres- 
ervation   support 

Historic  sites  survey 

Historic  American  Ijuildings  sur- 
vey     

Historic  American  engineering  rec- 
ord     

Archeological  investigations  and 
.salvaj;e     .    


$674, 100 

479.  000 
545.200 

400,  200 

209. 600 

1.  745.  9U0 


Total 


--  4.054,000 


Tlie  committee  directs  that  within  the 
funds  provided,  $150,000  be  included  for 
continuation  of  work  at  the  Makah- 
Ozette  diggings. 


PL.'.NKI.NO. 


IlEVELOPMENr.    AND    OPERATION    ol 
RECREATION    FACILITIES 

Appropriation,  1973 $110,000  per  State.  In  addition,  Sio'ooo 


Tnc  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for,  and  sup- 
plement present  programs  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  investigations,  experi- 
ments, and  the  training  of  scientists  in 
the  n.>lds  of  water  and  resources  which 
aifcct  water,  in  order  to  assi.st  in  assur- 
ing the  Nation  of  a  supply  of  water  suf- 
ficient in  quantity  and  qualiiv  to  meet 
the  lequircmcnt.s  of  its  expandin-r 
po!)ulation. 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
proijriation  of  S13.689.000.  an  increase  of 
$540,000  over  the  budget  estimate.  Tlie 
increase  will  provide  an  additional 
SIO.OOO  per  State  for  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  where  institutes  have  al- 
ready been  established— for  a  total  of 


Estimate.    1974 

Re-.ommeiided.    1974 

Conipariion : 
Appropriation.  1973-. 

Estim;ile.  1974 


?32.  925.  000 
31.531,000 

31.531,000 
-  1,394,000 

The  conjmittee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $31,531,000,  a  reduction  of 
$1,394,000  below  the  budget  estimate.  Au- 
thority for  this  program  originates  from 
Public  Law  92-347,  approved  July  11, 
1972,  whereby  fees  collected  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  admission  to 
designated  units  of  the  system  and  for 
.special  recreation-use  facilities  are  ear- 
marked for  appropriation  for  its  own  use. 

The  reduction  of  $1,394,000  includes 
$79,000  for  cherry  tree  lighting  around 
the  Tidal  Basin,  and  $1,315,000  for  con- 
struction of  the  information  building, 
boathouse  and  lakes  for  Constitution 
Gardens.  National  Capital  Parks.  The 
committee  recommendation  includes  $1.- 
885.000  in  this  appropriation  and  $150,000 
in  the  parkway  and  road  construction 
obligation  program  for  construction  of 
underground  bus  parking  facilities  and 
related  utihties  for  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution Gardens.  Also  included  is  $1,300,- 
000  for  reconstruction  of  the  C,  &  O. 
Canal.  $300,000  for  repairs  to  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial,  $200,000  for  repairs  at  the 
Washington  Monument,  and  $973,000  to 
reconstruct  the  Reflecting  Pool. 

JOHN    F.    KENNEDY    CENTER    FOR    THE 
PERFORMING     ARTS 

Appropriation,  1973.. 

Estimate.  1974 

Recommended,  1974- 
Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1973 

Estimate 


eacli  is  provided  for  newly  authorized 
institutes  in  the  Virgin  Islands  Guam 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  amount  included  in  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  following: 
.'V.s-istance    to    States    for    insti- 
tutes       $5,640,000 

Matching   grants   to   institutes..     3,000.000 
Wai.T   resources    rescarcli    to    be 
performed  by  any  qualified  en- 
tity or  individual   as  provided 

luider  Title  II  of  the  Act 3,  ITO.OOO 

Scietitific  information  center 934  000 

Adminlsf'ration 945  000 


Total 13,689,  000 

OFFK  E    OF    THE    SOLICITOR 
SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES 


Apprnpnation,  1973... 

Estim,'-ite.  1974 

Reconunended,    1974.. 

Compari.soii : 

Appropriation,  1973. 
Estimate.  1974 


S7,  360.  000 
7.  850,000 
7,  500,  000 

140,  000 
-350,000 


$2,000,000 
2,  400,  000 
2,  400,  000 

■  400, 000 


The  commitee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $7,500,000,  a  reduction  of 
$350,000  below  the  budget  estimate.  The 
reduction  consi.sts  of  $300,000  for  print- 
ing and  publication  of  Indian  civil  rights 
works,  wnich  is  not  authorized,  and  a 
$50,000  general  reduction  in  operating 
expenses. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    SEC  RETARV 
SALARIES  AND   E.NPENSES 

Appropriation.  1973 $15  295  100 

Estimate.  1974... 15,895,000 

Recommended,    1974 15,495  000 

Comparison; 

Appropriation,  1973 

Estimate.    1974 


The  committee-  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,400,000,  the  budget 
estimate,  for  the  cost  of  the  nonper- 
forming  arts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Appropriation,  1973 Arts.  These  funds  will  provide  for  main- 
Estimate,  1974 tenance,  security,  information,  interpre- 

The  committee  recommendation  pro-     '^^^'O"-   Janitorial,   and   all   other 


199.900 

-400,000 

,Q„.  The  committee  recommends  a  general 

ja-* reduction  of  $400,000  in  the  operating 

expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretarv. 
The  committee  disapproves  the  De- 
partment's proposal  to  add  eight  staff 
assistant  positions  for  the  Secretaiy's 
regional  field  representatives. 


vides  $4,054,000.  the  budget  estimate  for 
those  portions  of  this  program  which  are 
currently  authorized.  The  committee  re- 
grets that  due  to  lack  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation it  was  not  possible  to  provide 
funding  for  the  grant  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  the  proposed  Bicenten- 
nial grants.  The  total  amount  provided 
includes: 


serv- 
ices necessary  to  the  nonperforming 
arts  functions  of  the  Center. 

Office  of  Water  Resocrces  Research 
salaries  and  e.xpenses 

Appropriation,  1973 $16,344,000 

Estimate,  1974 13,  149,000 

Recommended,    1974 13,689,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1973 -2,655  000 

Estimate,  1974.. 4.540,  000 


5.  737,  000 

S4.  466,  000 

5.  737,  000 

-  1.271,  000 


DEPARTMENTAL   OPERATIONS 

E.stimate,  1974 

Appropriation,  1973 

Recommended,    1974 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1973 

Estimate,  1974 

Tire  bill  provides  $5,737,000,  the  budget 
estimate,  for  Departmental  Operations, 
The  amount  provided  includes  $3,628,000 
for  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 
$1,189,000  for  the  Natural  Resources 
Library,  $220,000  for  the  Johnny  Horizon 
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Program,   and   $700,000   lor   the   World 
Energy  Conlerence. 

The  committee  approves  the  creation 
of  tlie  iMoposed  Office  of  Aircraft  Serv- 
ices and  will  discuss  the  results  of  the 
implementation  of  the  pilot  program  in 
Alaska  during  the  1975  hearings. 

CtNTRAL   ENERGV   RESEARCH   AND 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Apprc^pnatior.  1973 

E-;iinate.   1974 4.25,000,000 

Recv  iiimi'iided,     1974 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.  1973 

Esumate,  1974 —25,000,000 

The  committee  recommends  no  appro- 
priation for  this  activity.  At  the  time  of 
the  hearings,  the  Department  had  only  a 
vague  idea  as  to  the  allocation  of  this 
large  amount  of  money.  Subsequently, 
the  committee  received  a  suggested  allo- 
cation from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
The  committee  believes  that  funds  pro- 
vided for  energy  research  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  specific  projects  to  agen- 
cies already  involved  in  these  activities. 
Accordingly  the  committee  has  provided 
additional  funds  in  appropriations  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey, 
Office  of  Coal  Research,  and  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  for  specific  energy  research 
projects,  using  the  overall  guidelines  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES     (SPECIAL    FORFlr;N 
CURRENCY    PROGRAM  I 

Appropriation,  1973 $500.  000 

Estimate.  1974 1.630.000 

Recommended.    1974 070,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.  1973 ;  170,000 

Estimate,  1974 -  960,000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $670,000.  a  reduction  of 
S960.000  below  the  budget  estimate,  for 
various  research  programs  utilizing  ex- 
ce.ss  foreign  currencies. 

The  allowance  will  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  on-going  project.s  related  to 
energy,  minerals,  mine  .safety,  and  desal- 
ination research. 

TITLE    II — RELATED    AGENCIES 
DrrAP.TMf.VT    OF    AGRICULTURE FOREST    SERVICE 

This  year  the  committee  did  an  un- 
usual thing  for  an  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. Following  the  completion  of 
the  presentation  of  the  U.S.  Forest  SeiT- 
Ice  we  called  a  panel  of  experts  and  in- 
terested citizens  in  forest  programs  to  sit 
with  the  committee  and  express  view- 
points and  discuss  problems  and  solu- 
tions. Those  participating  were:  Mr. 
Kenneth  B.  Pomeroy,  National  Associa- 


tion of  State  Foresters;  Mr.  Brock  Evans, 
Washington  representative.  Sierra  Club; 
Mr.  Joseph  McCracken,  Western  Forest 
Indastrics  Association;  Dr.  Robert  Wom- 
bach.  dean.  School  of  Forestry,  Univer- 
sity of  Montana;  Mr.  Ralph  Hodges, 
president.  National  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation; Mr.  George  Alderson.  Wash- 
ington representative.  Friends  of  Earth: 
Dr.  James  S.  Bethel,  College  of  Forest 
Rc.-^^oiirces.  University  of  Washington; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Connaughton.  American 
Forestry  Association. 

Volume  I  carries  this  full  discussion 
and  I  urge  that  Members  of  this  House 
read  it.  It  is  challenging  and  stimulating 
and  out  of  it  came  the  consensus  that  the 
Nation's  forests  must  have  more  effective 
and  efficient  management  which  is 
largely  the  responsibility  of  the  budget 
dollar. 

There  must  be  good  planning  to  pro- 
vide for  a  maximum  timber  crop  in  the 
hit?h  yield  harvest  context  as  well  as 
provide  for  an  adequate  lumber  cut 
wliich  will  not  encroach  upon  nor  en- 
danger our  wilderness,  or  our  beauty, 
that  will  not  contribute  to  erosion  or  the 
desti-uction  of  wateisheds,  and  that  will 
still  leave  our  forests  for  the  enjoyment 
of  millions  of  people  who  vi.sit  them  for 
an  experience  in  the  outdoors. 

As  you  act  upon  the  appropriations 
here,  I  want  you  to  realize  that  in  no 
v.ay  does  the  committee  feel  that  this  bill 
provides  the  nccc.s,sary  appropriations. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  committee's 
feeling  that  because  of  the  serious  defi- 
ciency in  managerial  funds,  v.c  have  of 
necessity  added  to  the  bud':et  within 
the  context  of  the  overall  budnet  frame. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  been  hand- 
icapped by  money  to  do  wliat  it  desires. 
However,  we  have  provided  funds  to 
make  it  po.ssible  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
increase  tree  jilanting.  but  we  urge  that 
future  buduct  officials  .step  up  this 
amount  until  we  are  able  to  plant  tlie 
maximum  for  future  production.  The 
committee  will  be  decidedly  angry  if  any 
of  the.se  funds  today  provided  are  im- 
pounded or  transferred  to  other  pur- 
poses. We  want  it  plainly  understood  that 
this  appropriation  is  to  be  used  for  more 
intensive  and  better  management  of  for- 
est area  and  for  belter  management  of 
our  recreation  areas. 

I  would  point  out  to  Members  that  the 
Forest  Service  is  an  agency  which  con- 
tributes substantial  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  more 
indirect  revenue.  Timber  sales  for  1974 


are  expected  to  provide  revenue  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  far  in  excess  of  the  costs 
of  administration.  Total  receipts  in  the 
bill  are  estimated  at  $2,930,700,518  while 
fiscal  year  1974  appropriations  are  rec- 
ommended at  $2,269,554,200. 

We  cannot  regard  national  forests  as 
"just  another  patch  of  trees."  These  U.S. 
forests  have  a  tremendous  role  in  the 
national  economy.  Logging  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  lumber,  plywood,  and  other 
building  products  provide  extensive  em- 
ployment throughout  the  Nation.  After 
lumber  leaves  the  marketplace  for  use  in 
home  construction,  it  again  contributes 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States  in 
the  building  trades  industi-y  and  total 
home  production. 

You  will  note  that  we  have  discussed 
log  exports.  I  have  felt  for  many  years 
that  those  products  raised  on  our  na- 
tional forests  should  not  be  in  the  ex- 
port category,  but  should  be  available 
for  domestic  consiunption.  This  is  not 
usurping  in  any  way  a  State  Department 
policy. 

I  am  sure  the  State  Department  would 
not  sell  its  building  to  a  foreign  country. 
Our  national  forests  are  in  the  same  con- 
text. Certainly  in  this  critical  time  of 
underplanting  and  underftmding  of 
these  forests  we  are  not  in  the  position 
of  ability  to  sell  abroad.  Any  nation  who 
is  a  purchaser  from  us  should  realize 
exactly  our  dilemma.  Until  we  have  put 
our  national  forests  back  into  top-flight 
shape  and  until  there  is  no  further  need 
for  this  volume  of  timber,  I  think  it  is 
mandatory  we  use  this  timber  in  domes- 
tic consumption. 

FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  UTILIZATION 

The  bill  includes  under  this  heading  a 
total  appropriation  of  $346,606,000,  a  de- 
crca.se  of  $47,608,000  below  the  1973  ap- 
propriation, and  an  increase  of  $19,247,- 
000  over  the  budget  estimate. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  actions 
taken  on  the  programs  included  under 
this  apiJropriation: 

FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Appropriation.  1973 $299,231,000 

F=t:matc,     1974 246,324.000 

Pocommended,    1974 259,701,000 

CoDipari.son: 

Appropriation,  1973 -39,530,000 

Estimate,  1974 -f  13,  377,  000 

Tlie  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1973  appro- 
priation and  the  1974  budget  estimate 
by  activity  is  as  follows: 


Bill  compared  with — 


Activity 


Committee 
bill,  1974 


1973 
appropriation 


Esllmate 
1974 


FOREST  LAr,D  P,1ArjAGCME;(T 

National  Fore't  ptotecticn  anci  m,in,ieemeiit: 
Tiititier  resource  niatiagenient: 

Sale';  admimsualion  and  manapement 
Rp)cie<.t,Micn  anj  stand  improvement  .. 

Rr-crp-ition-public  u'e  ._ 

'/Jildiile  liabitat  man.igement- II 

R.inge  lar'rf  n;an,)gement     _   HI 

Soil  and  water  nianaBement ""IIIII 

Mineral  claims  leases  and  speciaj  uses  .III 
L.ird  cl,T'if:c.)'i&n,  adjustment^  and  surveys 

forest  lire  proleclicn 

Vaintenance  nf  improvements  tor  lire  and 
neiier.jl  purposes  (including  coniniunica- 
lion<)  


J6!!  9P9,  CrO 

-5571,000 

o5. 1J6,  cro 

-t  3, 034, 000 

42, 280,  ero 

f 124,  000 

7, 802,  ceo 

-55,000 

14,  987,  COO 

-529,  000 

11,12.3,000 

;  1  225,000 

5,  667,  000 

-1899,000 

9, 085,  noo 

-f  890.  000 

32  127,000 

-618.000 

-$560, 000 

-1-12,000.000 

+937. 000 


+  1.000.000 


Bill  compared  with- 


Actfvlty 


Committee  1973 

Lill,  1974     appropriation 


Estinicilo 
1974 


Forest  advanced  lopjinf  and  conservation 

(FALCON)..... _._ __ -$5,000,CnO 

Payments  to  Employees' Compensation  Fund.      $2,300,000         +169,000 

Subtotal 

Amount  adv,inced  liom  cooperative  range 
improvements 


238,992,  ceo          4  235.000    -}  $13,  377,  CCO 
-700,000 


Subtotal,  National  Forest  protection  and 

management. 238,  292,  000 


+235,000      +13.377,000 


8,  576,  OCO 


4  667,  COO 


Water  resource  development  related  activities 
Fighting  forest  fires        

Insect  and  disease  control I 

Cooperative  law  enforcement  program. 


4.  022,  000  -75,  000 

4,275,000  -39,563,000 

10,585,000  -111.000 

2,527,000  -16,000 


Total,  forest  land  management 259,701,000     -39,530,000      +13,377,00 
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buSr=^SiS^^ii^r;-??sss?  sSh'i^^sSbii^^^is^^^iSer  "S^  TT'^rv'"'  -- "°  ^^^'-^ 

log  exports  and  S63.000  for  visitor  infor-  producUon'S'u^'erloui^n'hoi^^^    e^^^  ^^^  S]::^/!^!]^;:^^,^:^'^^^ 

c"?a"e" •'"""'   '"'   ''"   '"""""''   '"■  ^'^-;'"?^  Th^  committee  further  di-  progrLn' 'The    commulee    d\^^^^^^^^ 

Reforestation   x s7  000  000  r^nn  m  t?l       t f^'^'f  ^"''''''  '''""'^^  "^^  "^"'^  °^  ^''^  additional  fund,  provided  bv 

p^SSinSSJJtZt.   -SSOOO.-  =f^d^^^^n^S?^Si"S^S:  ^^"^^^.l^^^^ l^^^^^-^^ 

'^1^5ectSM^^Si?r  environment  S'Su^::^allS'^^^  i^^'S^X'Z  S   %  ^''TT''   'T'"''''''   ^'^^ '^ 

and  mining.       Sl.OOO.OOO.  Forest  Service  each  ve?    to  ,mk^  ^        ^'   !.''°"''^   ''^   ""'^"^    "'''*^   ^""'^•^ 

Testimony  before  the  committee  has  visitors  ailVrcp:;^  damage  Sfe  bv  v^^  sale.,  provide  revenue  to  the  U.S,  Tre.ns- 

revealed  for  years  that  there  arc  .^erious  d.nls  in  the  national  forests  if  ihnpub  c  ■'   f  ?  ^''''^''  °^  ^^'^  '°'^-'^  °^  "^^^'^  '■''- 

deficiencies  in  tlie  management  of  our  were  more  cmeful  in  the  u-e  of  thc^e  '"""•''"'^"O"    a»^<^    therefore    addit)on;.l 

national  forest  lands.  Millions  ol  acres  of  lands,  additional  funds  couldVe  used  for  ^^^""^  yefjuests  are  entirely  justified, 

potential    commercial    forest    lands    are  critical  forest  maivvement  p-'o^'ams  "   addition   to  lanfiua;-e  limiting  lo- 

unrefore.sted.     and     commercial     fore.'^t  It  is  the  imderstandin"  of  the  comi^it-  ^'^'^o^'^^'^'  di^'u.s.sed  earlier  in  this  repor', 

lands  are  not  managed  with  tlie  inten-  tee  tliat  ilie  timber  sales  "oal  a-  iu'^tificd  ^   *"  committee  has  included  a  provision 

sity  necessary  for  high  yield.   In  addi-  to  the  committee  bv  the  Forest  Ser\ice  "^  ''^*^  '^''^  ^°  prohi'uit  the  rcalincment  of 

LTr;,.nf  ^^^  cutbacks  havc  forced  cur-  consists  entirely  of  sound  mercliant.l^l.^  ^''<^  regional  boundaries  of  the  US.  For- 

tailment  of  recreation  use  of  the  national  ,nnber  volume.  It  is  also  Uie  commit  tee  s  '  '^  ^'''''■'^ 

°wuh  1-i.n  o^HUi^,.ni  f„.,,i           ■  understanding  that  Other  provisions  have  foke.st  resiarch 

vided  bv    he  con  Se     1^'^^^^^^^^^^^  been  made  m  the  budget  to  handle  non-     App.opr.fon.  1973 ,C2.  I4c.0oo 

,v^«4  1  ho  nhiT;          ?         u  •"'^^'"^  volume,  such  as  cull  volumes,  in     E'^timatc.  1974....   57275  ou.i 

c.tr.hn.!,n         n      '"'/  ""  beginning  at  addition  to  the  annotmced  volumes  of     Rorom,«e.cied  1971 ".    sn.uslo^o 

in.    ThP  ^Ln   M  '  re  oi-estation  back-  commercially  sound  volumes  mentioned  ^<-^^P'"sou- 

log.  The  committee  will  be  hmhly  dis-  above  Appropriation.  1973.-                -3  001  oon 

Plea.sed   if   budget   autliorities   impound  Tlie  administration   has  recentlv  an-        =^''"^«*«''  '^'4 41:870.000 

tne.se  funds  or  ivropo.sc  to  transfer  or  re-  nounced  an  increase  in  tlip  timhpr  <;nips  -vu^ 

program   them   to  other   purposes.   Tlie  program  for  fiscar^ar  ^^Q^  ,    ii>e    amomii    recommended    by    the 

committee  directs  that  funds  included  m  Kar^ee     for  a    ota'^nJes  program  o^  Z?     ''  ^°'"l^,f  ed  ^uth  the  1973  ap- 

this  appropriation  be  used  for  more  m-  11  8   bUlSn   b^^dleet    HovS^' wiS  by^;^^!""!.  Ml^u^  '"'^'^  ''''"'''' 


Bill  compared  with— 


Activity 


Conimiilee 
bill,  1974 


1973 
apptopriation 


tstrmate, 
1971 


Forest  research : 

forest  and  range  management  research: 
limtiei  nianagerneiit  research 
Wa  e  shed  management  research. 
Wildlife  habilal  and  range  research. 
Forest  recreation  reiearch. 

Subtotal,  Fores'  and  range  manage- 
ment  research 

Forest  protection  research: 

Fire  and  atmospheric  sciences  research 
Forcil  inseci  and  disease  reseaich 


Bill  compared  wiih- 


$11,936,000  -$902,000 

7,116.000  -390  000 

3  833.000  -823  000 

1,  153,000  -221  000 


+  $190,000 
-eSM.OOO 
4  360.  000 
+  50, 000 


24.038.000      -1.556,000       +1,450,800 


7,578.000 
9,  950, 000 


Subtotal.  Forest  protection  research  ..      17  528,  r;jij 


-389,000 
-747.000 

-1,  136,000 


-  700,000 
+  120,000 

+  320,000 


The   increase   of    SI. 870, 000   over   the 
budget  estimate  includes  the  following: 

Silviculture     research.     Bend.     Oreg 
•  $90,000. 

Intensive  culture  of  Southern  hard- 
woods. Stoneville.  Miss..    ■  100.000. 

Strip    mining    researcli.    Berea,    Kv 

350,000, 

Water.shed      management      research. 
Durham.  N.H..      $100,000. 

Pro.iect  SEAM— Surface  Environment 
and  Mining — |  700.000. 

Wildlife   habitat   i-e.searcli.    Stoneville 
Miss,.  -  $100,000. 

Wildlife    habitat 
Wash.,      $100,000. 

Wildlife    habitat 
Minn.,   *  $100,000. 

Wildlife  habitat 
ment     reseaich, 
■  $60,000. 

Recreation  use  management  research 
Seattle,  Wasii..    :  $50,000. 

Controlled   burning   research.   Macon 
Ga..    •  S200.0Q0. 

Black  walnut  tree  research,  Carbon- 
dale,  HI.,    -  $120,000. 


research.    Olympia. 
re-earch.    St.    Paul. 


and   range  managc- 
La      Grande,     Oreg. 


Activity 


Forest  products  and  engineering  research : 
Foiest  products  utilization  rcotaich 
Forest  engineering  reseaich. 

Subtotal,  Forest  products  and  engi- 
neering research  . 

Forest  resource  economics  reseaich: 
Forest  survey 

Forest  products  marketing  research 
Forest  economics  lesearch.. 

Subtotal.  Forest  resource  economics 
research 


Committee  1973 

bill.  1974    appiopriation 


Estimate. 
1974 


*?-?^l!i^        -$163,000         -f  $100, 000 
1,478.000  -20.000 


10  709.000 


3. 433,  000 
2. 030. 000 
1.407,000 


-183  000 


-63.000 
-23.000 
-40.000 


100  001 


Total  Forest  research 


6, 870  noo 

59. 145. 000 


-126  000 
-3  001.  000 


"1,870,000 


—J.  077.  Onii 

4.000.0(11) 

This  i)iogiam.  carried  on  in  coopeia- 
tion  with  the  States,  encoin-ages  private 
t)mbei  mantigement. 

The  increase  of  $4,000,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  applies  to  cooperation 
in  forest  fne  control.  Thi.s  will  provide 


Foiest  residues  research,  Madison 
Wis.,  -$100,000. 

As  earlier  noted,  the  annual  destruc- 
tion to  our  forest  resources  from  in.sects. 
animals,  and  disease  is  phenomenal.  The 
research  funds  provided  in  this  appro- 
priation will  provide  nece.s.'jary  steps  to 
help  .solve  our  insect  and  disease  prob- 
lems as  well  as  provide  a  re.ser\oir  of 
knowledge  on  how  to  properly  manage 
lec  reation  u^e.  timber  jirodurtion.  and 
forest  products, 

ST.^TE   AND   PRlV.iTE  KORKSTHY   COOi'i  E  \TI(,N 

Appropriulion.     1973.. 5.32,837.000 

E..timate,    1974 1-3.  760.  0i)U 

Rccftmmeiidod,    1974 27,  7G0.  ikiO 

Ci'injj.inson: 

.•\ppropriation.    1973 

E^iiniaif.    1974 


lor  a  total  iJiogram  of  S20.000.000  in  »his 
activity. 

At  present.  188  million  ;:cres  of  com- 
mercial timber  lands  are  owned  bv  the 
Fedeial  Go\ernment.  21  million  acres  bv 
the  States  and  364  million  acres  bv  pri- 
vate mdniduals  and  cori^orations.  in  fu- 
ture year.-,  there  will  need  to  be  an  accel- 
eiaied  program  of  small  timber  lot 
niunagcmeiit  becau.se  in  many  areas 
these  small  timber  lots  \m11  mean  the 
diflerencc  between  an  adequate  and  m- 
ude'jUale  .supply  ol  timber. 

CC'N'STnrcTIiJN    AND   !  AND   .\rori,si  noN 

Appn.priatlon,     1973 S48.  794  9e0 

n^tmiate,     1974 25.498.000 

RfcDiiimeiided.    1974.. _       26.353,000 

Compan.soii: 

Apprupnation.    1973.. -22,441   9oO 

E>l;:r.ate,     1974. 'bsS.OOO 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1973  ap- 
propriation and  the  1974  budget  esti- 
mate by  activity  is  as  follows; 
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Bill  compared  wilh- 


Aclivil/ 


Committee 
bill,  1974 


1973 

appropriation 


Estimate, 
1974 


Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1973- 
Estimate,    1974 


14.  000 


Fofe5!  land  nianagenient  construction: 

Development  of  recreation     public  use  areas 

Water  resources  (ieveloprncnt  construction   

ConMruction  for  t^re,  ailniini.^tf.ilion,  and  other  purposes. 

Reiearch  comiructiOn. [ 

Pollution  abatement       

Land  actiutiilion,  Weeks  act- 


$1,075,000 

169, 000 

1,103,000 

5.058,000 

17,648.000 
1,  300,  000 


-$6,116,400  -f$1.075.000 

-3.021,000 
-1,225,500  . 

-87,000 

-11,988,000 

-4,000 


^5,058.000 

-5.500.000 

- 100.  000 


Total,  con'^ducticn  ant!  land  acquisition. 


26.353.000        -22.441.900 


The  net  Increase  of  $855,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  a  reduction 
of  $5,500,000  in  pollution  abatement 
construction  for  projects  as  yet  un- 
planned and  the  following  increases: 

Laboratory  construction,  Corvallis, 
Oreg..  +$1,500,000. 

Land  exchange-purchase,  Madison, 
Wis.,  ^$963,000. 

Construction  of  Redwoods  laboratory, 
Areata.  Calif..  -  $800,000. 

Construction  of  shrub  improvement 
laboratory.  Provo,  Utah.       ST60,000. 


natuial  resources  of  the  United  States  by 
our  youth. 

FOREST    ROADS    AND    TRAILS 
iLIljriDATION  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY! 

Appropriation.   1973 SI.58.  840.  000 

E.stimate.     1974 87.700,0(10 

Recommeiuiecl,    1974 90.700.000 

Cfimpari'stm : 

Appropriation,  1973 —68.140,000 

Estimate.  1974 -;  3,000.000 


These  funds  are  required  to  liquidate 
obligations  incurred  under  contract  au- 
^       .       ,.  r      1       11  t^ority    contained    in    the    Federal- Aid 

Con..tiuction      of      headhoii.se-green-'-Higi,,,,  ,.  ^ct.  The  increase  of  $3,000,000 
house.  Rhinelander.  Wis.,  -r  .SSSd.OOO.  -     - 

Laboratory  construction.  Auburn  Uni- 
versity, Ala..  -  $700,000. 


construction.       Council 
National     Forest,     Mo.. 


Rogers 

-  S200,- 


Lava 


Recreation 
Bluffs,     Clark 
-:  $500,000. 

Recreation  facilities.  Mount 
National  Recreation  Area,  Va.. 
000. 

Visitors  Center  and  campground 
Lands,  Oreg.,  -.  $200,000. 

Recreation  facilities.  Cave  Run  Reser- 
voir. Ky.,  -$122,000. 

Recreation  facilities.  Okanogan  Na- 
tional Forest.  Wash.,  ^  $175,000. 

Land  Acquisition.  Weeks  Act,  •  SIOO.- 
000. 

The  committee  was  disappointed  that 
no  funds  were  requested  for  continuing 
the  renovation  and  expansion  of  Tim- 
beiiine  Lodge,  Oregon.  This  facility  is  in 
danger  of  serious  deterioration  because 
of  overuse  unless  the  program  bepun  by 
the  committee  is  vigorously  and  promptly 
pursued.  The  committee  understands 
that  the  Forest  Service  and  the  conces- 
sionaire are  considering  a  revision  of  the 
original  plans  which  would  result  in  a 
considerable  saving  in  capital  outlay,  and 
encourages  both  parties  to  complete 
agreement  along  these  lines. 

YOUTH    CONSERVATION     CORPS 

Appropriation.  1973 $3,500,000 

Estimate,  1974 10.000.000 

Recommended,   1974 10,000,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1973 -6.500.000 

Ebtimate,  1974 

The  bill  provides  $10,000,000,  the  bud- 
get estimate  for  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to 
provide  gainful  employment  and  knowl- 
edge of  America's  outdoor  world  to  Amer- 
ica's youth,  ages  15  through  18,  during 
the  summer  months.  In  a  healthful  out- 
door atmosphere,  an  opportunity  for  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  environment  and  heritage 
is  provided.  In  addition,  there  is  further 
development  and  maintenance   of   the 


over  the  budget  estimate  is  to  be  used  for 
liquidation  of  an  increased  obligation 
program  for  the  construction  of  trails. 

The  budget  proposed  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  obligation  pro.cram.  and  a 
correspondinc;  reduction  in  tlie  liquidat- 
ing cash  requirements.  Tlie  btisis  for  this 
reduction  was  that  timber  purchasers 
should  be  given  the  responsibility  for 
constructin.:?  timber  access  roads.  The 
committee  does  not  agree  with  this  pol- 
icy. It  has  the  effect  of  reducing  total 
receipts  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
therefore  to  the  State  and  county  gov- 
ernments who  also  share  the  revenues. 
Furtlicrmorc.  it  encourages  construction 
of  roads  whose  quality  is  not  consistent 
with  the  multiple  use  objectives  of  For- 
est Service  lands.  In  addition,  it  discour- 
ages the  small  timber  operator  from 
competing  for  timber  contracts  and  de- 
pletes the  fine  engineering  staff  presently 
employed  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  committee  directs  that  no  funds 
be  used  to  prepare  for  timber  sales 
wh.irh  require  purchasers  to  locate,  sur- 
vey, or  design  permanent  roads.  The 
committee  expects  a  supplemental  es- 
timate or  budget  amendment  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  providing  for 
both  the  11.8  billion  board  feet  sales 
program  recently  announced  and  also  a 
more  responsible  road  construction  pro- 
gram in  light  of  the  long  term  needs  of 
all  forest  users.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
road  construction  program  must  have 
the  most  thoughtful  attention  if  it  is  to 
serve  both  timber  production  and  the 
environment  esthetics  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  obligation 
program,  the  committee  directs  the  For- 
est Service  to  a.ssist  the  State  and 
county  jurisdictions  involved  in  the 
costs  for  construction  of  a  29-mile  seg- 
ment of  road  between  Boulder,  Utah,  and 
Grover,  Utah. 

ACQUISITION    OF    LANDS    FOR    NATIONAL    FORESTS, 
SPECIAL   ACTS 

Appropriation,     1973 $80,000 

E.^tlmate,    1974 94,000 

Recommended,    1974 94.000 


Congress  has  enacted  several  special 

laws    which     authorize    appropriations 

from  the  receipts  of  specified  national 

H-122,000    forests   for   the   purchase   of   lands   to 

minimize  erosion  and  flood  damage. 

ACQUISITION    OF   LANDS    TO    COMPLETE    LAND 
EXCHANGES 

r855.00a      Appropriation.     1973 

Estimate.     1974 $55,300 

Recommended,    1974 55,300 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.     1973 55,300 

Estimate,     1974 

The  act  of  December  4,  1967 — 16  U.S.C. 
484a— stipulates  that  deposits  made  by 
public  school  districts  or  public  school 
authorities  to  provide  for  cash  equaliza- 
tion of  certain  land  exchanges  can  be 
appropriated  to  acquire  similar  lands 
suitable  for  national  forest  s.vstem  pur- 
poses in  the  same  State  as  the  national 
forest  lands  conveyed  in  the  exchanges. 

COOPERATIVE  RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 
(SPECIAL  FUND.  INDEFINITE) 

Appropriation,  1973 $700,000 

Estimate.  1974 700.000 

Recommended.    1974 700,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1973 

Estimate.  1974 ./-///.. 

Part  of  the  grazing  fees  from  the  na- 
tional forests,  when  appropriated,  are 
used  for  rcvegetation  of  depleted  range 
lands,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
range  improvements,  rodent  control,  and 
eradication  of  poisonous  plants  and 
noxious  weeds. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  FOR  TREE  PLANTING 

Appropriation,  1973 $1,020,000 

Estimate.  1974 1.020.000 

Recommended,    1974 1,013,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.  1973 —7.000 

Estimate.  1074 —  7.  OOO 

These  funds  are  used  to  provide  advice, 
technical  assistance,  and  financial  con- 
tr.butions  under  section  401  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956,  to  carry  out  in- 
creased tree  planting  and  reforestation 
work  on  non-Federal  forest  lands. 

Grants  are  matched  by  the  States,  and 
work  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  submitted  by  the  States,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

CONSTRUCTION    AND    OPERATION    OF    RECREATION 
FACILITIES 

Appropriation.  1973 

Estimate,    1974 $3,546,000 

Recommended,    1974 3.546,000 

Compari.^on: 

Appropriation,     1973 -3.546,000 

Estimate,  1974 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3,546,000,  the  budget  es- 
timate. Authority  for  this  program  origi- 
nates from  Public  Law  92-347,  approved 
July  11,  1972,  whereby  admission  fees 
and  user  charges  collected  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  at  certain  recreation 
areas  are  made  available  for  appropria- 
tion for  recreation-related  activities. 

The  recommendation  will  provide  for 
repair  of  facilities  at  3,053  fee-designated 
sites  and  increased  enforcement  of  laws 
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and  regulations  on  Forest  Service  lands 
in  order  to  reduce  vandalism. 

SC-IENTIFIC    ACTIVITIES    OVERSEAS     (SPECLAL   FOR- 
EIGN   CUKRENCY    PROGRAM) 

Appropriation,    1973 

E.iiiinaie.    1974 S-1,000.  000 

RtcommciKied.    1974 

C-jmp;iri.son : 

Appropriation.  1973 

Estimate,    1974 1,000,000 

The  bill  provides  no  appropriation  for 
this  activity.  The  committee  believes 
that  forest-related  research  can  more 
usefully  be  accomplished  in  this  country 
at  this  particular  time. 

COMMISSION    OF    FINE    ARTS 
SAI-ARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

Appropriation.    1973 $135,000 

E:,tiinate.    1974 144.000 

Recommended.    1974. ._..     143.000 

Comparisuu : 

Appropriation.     i;»73 -8.000 

Estimate.     1974 -    1.000 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is  a  per- 
manent advisory  agcnc.\  created  to  give 
advice  concerning  aesthetic  standards 
and  matters  ol  civic  desicn  involved  in 
the  orderly  development  of  the  city  of 
Washington:  and  to  furnish  expert 
opitiion  en  question;:  of  ;irt  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Congress  and  its  committees, 
c.nd  to  the  hc-.n^  of  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  District 
governments. 

DEPARTMENT    OF     HEALTH.    EDUCATION,     AND 
WrLFARE 

Ea:Ii?r  I  noted  the  deficiencies  we  have 
in  our  hospital  programs.  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  OAIB  correct  this  im- 
balance in  the  next  budget  year.  We  must 
begin  to  put  money  into  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  construction  of  Indian  hospital.,. 

liitcrestinglv  cnougli.  in  the  years  from 
IL'UJ  througii  1972  this  Congress  has  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  S43. 675.000 
for  the  construetion  and  capit.nl  imiirove- 
mcnts  of  American  hospitals  abroad  in 
Beirut.  Paris.  Tutkey.  Rome.  Taiwan 
Nigeria.  Israel.  Poland.  Afghanistan.  In- 
din.  Turkey,  and  Liberi.i.  In  tho.'o  same 
yeers  the  Indinn  hospital  con.-truction 
for  the  Amcric:in  Indians  in  the  United 
States  of  America  was  S19. 693.900. 
These  figures  speak  for  themsr-lvcs.  but 
as  a  footnote  may  I  remind  this  Congress 
that  American  Indians  are  our  own  cit- 
izens and  it  was  probably  due  to  their 
cooperation  that  v.-e  are  now  here  as  a 
nation.  So.me  recipients  of  ho.spitals 
abioad.  I  dare  say,  seldom  bother  to  worry 
about  the  United  States  for  more  than 
the  cash  that  has  been  spent  there.  I 
am  interested  in  good  liosjutils  wherever 
they  be.  but  let  us  not  forget  that  our 
American   Indians   have   a   prioritv. 

Ladies  and  gentleman  ol  this  Commit- 
tee, I  si;e.nk  not  as  an  isolationist  but  m 
behalf  of  the  fiist  Americans  on  this  con- 
tinent—our Indians.  Let  OMB  remember 
their  needs  in  the  next  budget  year. 

Hi  ALTH    SIRVICES    AND    MENTAL    Hi  ALTII 

ADMINISTRATION 

INDIAN    HEALTH    SER\TCXS 

Api.ropriation,    1973 

I.'stimate.    1974    

Re  ■',  mmended ,    1 974 

Comparison: 

.'\ppropriation.  1973 +ii 

E-,timate.     1974 -,7 


The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1973  ap- 
propriation and  the  1974  budget  estimate 
by  activity  is  as  follows: 


Bill  compared  with- 


Actiuily 


Committee 
bill,  1974 


1973 
appropriation 


1974, 
estimate 


P.itient  care 
field  liealth 

seivices 

Administration 

total,  Iriilian 
he.ill.'i 
services 


SI  34.  893  000 

55,  701, 000 
3,  524, 000 


^  57. 132,000 

+1,134,000 
J  104,  000 


184.118.000    +11,370.000 


+J4, 100.  000 
+3. 050. 000 

-7, 150.  oaa 


$172,748,000 
17G.9C8.  000 
184,  118,  000 


370.  000 
150,  000 


INDIAN 

Appropriation,  1973... 

E3tim:ttc.     1974 

Recommended.    1974.. 
Comp-iri.;on: 

A-.proprlai  i.in.    1973 


HEALTH    FACILITIES 

$44, 


41 
4{), 


549. 000 

717.  COO 
027.  000 


-  1,478.  000 


E.,t.ma-.e.    1974 -4.310.000 

The  recommended  increase  of  $4,310.- 
000  over  the  budget  estimate  will  ]iro\  ide 
for  ihe  first  phase  comtruction  of  a  re- 
placement facility  for  the  rhil,:dclphia 
Indian  Hoeinral.  Philadelphia.  Miss. 

The  committee  urges  that  the  budget 


Activity 


authorities  present  to  Congress  next  year 
con-struction  and  maintenance  budgets 
commensurate  with  the  needs  in  this 
area. 

Tlie  bill  provides  $4,378,000  for  lejjlace- 
ment  of  a  health  facility  at  Black  Rock, 
N.  Mex.  It  aLso  )->rovides  sanitation  fa- 
cilities lor  8.500  new  hou.^ing  units  and 
for  water  and  or  wa.-,ie  disposal  facilities 
for  3.489  existing  housing  units. 

U.DIAN    CLAIMS    COMMISSION 
SAURIES  ANJ   EXPENSES 

Appropriation.    1973 ?], 

Estimate.  1974 j 

Recommended.  1974 ] 


.  075,  orio 
.  086.  000 
.  08C,  UOO 


The  increa>:e  of  57.150.000  over  the 
budget  estimate  include  the  fallowing: 

Mental  health  care,  -  S500.000. 

Medical  care  program.  Ute  Mountain 
Tribe,  Colorado.    -  $100,000. 

Health  Centers  at  Hugo.  McAlcstcr. 
and  Eufaul.i.  Oklahoma,  including  51  ad- 
ciitional  positions.  -  S500.000. 

Dental  care,  including  programs  for 
the  Crow  Tribe.  Montana  and  the  Small 
Tribes  Organization  of  Western  Wa.'h- 
incjton.  -  $300,000. 

California  Rural  Indian  Health  Board, 
including;  funds  for  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  Cali- 
fornia.  -  $2,000,000. 

Pilot  urban  Indian  Health  projects 
U'^in^  the  model  of  the  Minnea])ulis  In- 
dian Health  Board.  -    1.000.000. 

Additional  150  community  health  rep- 
re'entativc;.  -  $750,000. 

Contract  health  care.  intliidinT  the 
Navajo  Tribe.  Arizona,  -.  $2,000,000. 


rmnarlson : 

Appropriation.    1973. 
Estimated.  1974 


-f$U,000 


The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
l^iiation  of  $1,086,000.  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 
SAL.\niES   A.ND  EXPE.NSES 

Appropri^.ti^n.   1973. $1,425,000 

Estimate.  1974 1,402,  OO'J 

Recommended.    1974 l!  459!  000 

Compiris-in : 

Appropriation,  1973 :  34.  OOo 

Estimate.  1974 -3,  OOo 

The  bill  provides  $1,459,000.  a  reduction 
of  $3,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  has  approved  $32,000 
for  the  1976  Bicentennial  exhibit  pro- 
gram rather  than  the  $35,000  budget 
e-timate. 

NATIO.NAL    rOlNDAtloN     ON    THr     .^RTS    A: 


FOlNDAtloN    ON    THE 

THE    HUMANITIES 

S\L.\RIES   AND   EXPE.NSES 

Appropriation.  1973 

Estimate.  1974 

Rcjjmmcnded.  1974 

Compari-on : 

Appropriation,  1973 

E.^timate,  1974 


i74.  514,  000 

138,  000,  000 

98,  675,  000 


-  24.  161.00J 

-  39,  325,  000 

The  bill  provides  a  total  appropriation 
of  £03.675.000  for  acti\  ities  under  this  ap- 
in-opriation  account.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  S39. 325.000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  following  tabulation  reflects  the 
disLribulion  of  funds  as  provided  in  the 
bill: 


1973 
appropriation 


1974  budget 
estimate 


Committee 
bill.  1974 


lncrei<e  or 
decceve 


National  endowment  for  the  Arts: 

Gr3nts-in-3irt  to  Eioiips  or  individuals 

Gisntsin-aid  to  Stales      

National    Indoihinenl  lor  the  Humanities:  gr.inis  and  loans  to 

individu.ils  and  gfoiip5__     , __ 

AiJrtiini?lratirfC  expenses.. .'"].."' " 


S27  825.000 
6,  8"5,  COO 

34  500,000 
b.  314.  000 


J56,  750,  000 
«.  250,  OUO 

65.  000. 000 
8.  000,  000 


141  425.000 
8  250.  000 

42,  500,  000 
6.  500. 000 


Total 


-$15  325  100 


-22.500  liuO 
-1,500  IM 


74,514.000      138  000.000       98  675.000      -39, 3?5ui;a 


Tiic  committee  is  aware  of  the  r.ipidly 
inrrcasing  production  costs  for  all  the 
l-'erforming  arts  and  is  also  deeiily  a\\are 
of  the  wide  public  supjiort  for  tV.ese  pro- 
gi-ams.  The  committee  has  i)rovided  an 
increase  of  $24,161,000  in  this  appropria- 
tion over  1973  to  reflect  its  suiijiort  for 
the.se  programs  in  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
mmities.  The  committee  regrets  that 
bud!;et  priorities  required  that  the  full 
budget  request  could  not  be  provided. 

As  a  part  of  the  Arts  Endowment  pro- 
pram,  the  State  Arts  Councils  are  doing 
an  excellent  .iob  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  testimony  before  the  committee,  the 


Humanities  Endowment  also  pre.=;cnted 
one  of  the  most  impressive  Bicentennial 
liro-rrams  which  will  incori)orate  national 
participation  in  the  realization  of  tlic 
essential  values  of  the  revolutionaiy 
i:cr!od. 

The  entire  committee.  I  am  sure,  is 
a-  are  of  the  imi^ortance  of  Arts  and  Hu- 
m.i:iiiies  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  However,  at  the  beguiiHng 
of  my  ijre.>cntation  I  warned  the  Hcnise 
th:it  we  had  to  re.fiard  the  bill  in  con- 
text of  a  tot:il  overall  spending  ceiling. 

The  Arts  and  Humanities  budget  shows 
a  30-pcrcent  increase  over   1973  Junds. 
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Moneys  added  for  the  Indians  and  for- 
ests are  not  in  this  range.  For  that  all 
important  item  of  crisis  today — researcli 
for  energy — there  is  a  23-percent  in- 
crease. 

Therefore,  although  the  committee  is 
a  strong  supporter  of  our  arts  program. 
and  we  are  tremendously  excited  and 
plea.sed  with  their  programs  for  all  Amer- 
ican.s,  we  had  to  face  the  brutal  realities 
fif  our  budgetary  ceilings  and  considera- 
tions. 

I  commend  the  management  of  the 
very  distinguished  Director  of  the  Arts. 
Nancy  Hanks,  and  I  commend  Dr.  Ber- 
man  of  tlie  Humanities  Foundation,  for 
tiieir  tremendously  perceptive  and  out- 
standing work.  However.  I  think  they, 
too.  understand  the  fiscal  imponderables 
and  difficulties  we  face.  And.  please  do 
not  think  that  the  money  reflected  in 
Arts  and  Humanities  is  all  the  money  in 
this  budget  for  the  arts.  I  list  for  you 
now  the  programs  associated  with  arts 
which  are  in  this  bill. 

ARTS  PROCR.^MS  rlSC.\L   YE.^R    1974 

Eiulowment  for  the  Art.s $53,675,000 

Endowment  fur  the  Humunilie.s.  46.  500.  000 
Development  of  Indian  arts  and 

crafts 688.000 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 143.000 

National  Gallery  of  Art 5,832,000 

American  Samoa — Mu.seum  aiid 

Arts    Coimcils 110.000 

Smithsonian  Institution: 

National  Museum  of  Art 5874.000 

National    Collection    of    Fine 

Arts    1.478,000 

National  Portrait  Gallery 1.068.000 

Hir.->hhorn  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture   Garden 1.269.000 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art 191.000 

Archives  of  American  Art 208.000 

National    Armed    Forces    Mu- 
seum Adv.  Bd 136.000 

Smithsonian  Archive.s. 108.000 

Anacostra   Neighborhood   Mu- 
seum      302.000 

Division  of  Perform uil;  .Arts..  341.000 


Subtotal.  Smithsonian 

National  Park  Service: 

John    F    Kennedy   Center   for 

the  Performing  Arts 

Ford's    Theater 

Wol f  Trap  Farm  Park 

Carter  Barron  Amphltheater. 

Summer-in-t  he-parks 

Sylvan  Tlieatcr 

Gunboat    Ciiiro 

National    Symphony 

Atidiovisual      Arts      (Harpers 

Ferry)    

Museum    e.xhibit     production 

(Harpers   Ferry) 

Preservation  of  historic  prop- 
erties     

Subtotal.     National     Park 
Service 

Grand  total 

MATCHING  GRANTS 

Appropriation,     1973 


5.  975.  000 


2.  400,  000 

523,  000 
1,  474,000 

452,  600 
1,090,000 

110,000 
42,  100 

215,000 


Estimate,     1974 

Reconmiended,    1974 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,     1973 

Estimate.    1974 

Funds  provided  under  th 
tion  account  are  available 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the 


680,  600 

834,  900 

4,  054, 000 

12.076,  200 
124,999,  200 

--  *7,  000,  000 
--   15.000,000 
8,000.000 

--    1,  000.  000 

--  -7.  000.  noo 

is  appropria- 
for  matching 
total  amount 


of  gifts,  bequests,  and  devi.ses  of  money, 
and  other  property  received  by  each  en- 
dowment during  the  current  and  pre- 
ceding fi.-^cal  years,  for  which  equal 
amounts  have  not  previously  been 
approj^riated. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $8,000,000 
for  this  api)roi)riation  account,  a  de- 
crease of  .57,000.000  below  the  budget 
estimate.  This  will  provide  $4,000,000 
for  each  endowment. 

There  are  those  who  would  oppose 
spending  anything  for  arts.  To  these 
l>eoi)le  may  I  say  that,  had  you  watched 
the  CBS  presentation  of  the  arts  train 
the  oilier  evening,  you  would  understand 
tiip  committee's  desire  to  fund  our  arts 
prot;ram. 

The  reporter  on  the  train  mo\ing 
through  the  West  and  arriving  at  small 
towns  in  Montana  and  Idaho  showed  us 
the  faces  of  children  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  saw  a  magnificent 
work  of  art,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
watcliing  artists  at  their  work,  and  who, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  time  were  intro- 
duced into  that  singular  quality  of  life 
which  takes  us  out  of  the  syndrome 
known  to  m.any  as  frustration  and  de- 
spair— the  opportunity  to  know  that 
beauty  and  creativity  are  eternal  and 
can  belong  to  everyone. 

I  have  watched  with  interest  Ken- 
neth Clark's  presentation  of  "Civilisa- 
tion. "  and  when  we  realize  in  the  so- 
called  Dark  Ages  of  world  liistory  and 
in  the  emerging  renaissance,  art  was 
actually  the  basic  language  of  survival. 
Battles,  bombs,  and  boundaries  are  for- 
gotten, but  existing  forever  is  the  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  of  Greece,  cathe- 
drals of  England  and  France,  paintings 
of  all  nations,  the  music  of  all  nations, 
and  the  great  literature  of  every  era. 
The  American  Indians,  the  Samoaais,  the 
Micronesians,  those  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica from  other  lands  have  brought  us 
their  heritage  of  mu.sic,  dancing,  and 
the  .joy  of  living. 

The  small  amount  in  this  budget 
which  will  sustain  the  vitality  of  artistic 
lUTsentation  to  peoi)le  across  this  Na- 
tion, and  the  small  amount  that  will 
insure,  that  in  a  country  of  free  peo- 
l)le,  di.scussions  of  ethics,  the  contribu- 
tion which  a  deep  sense  of  values  gave 
to  the  founders  of  this  country  and  were 
intrinsic  to  the  establishment  of  this 
country's  Government,  lying,  in  fact, 
beneath  its  Bill  of  Rights,  are  moneys 
well  expended. 

We  have  subsidized  cotton,  milk,  corn, 
Mheat:  we  have  sub.sidized  a  thousand 
■other  items  of  life.  This  Congress  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  subsidizing  some 
essential  immortal  qualities  of  the  spirit. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  civilization 
fousiht  battles,  nations  were  conquered 
and  died.  Two  thousand  years  ago  these 
same  civilizations  developed  poetry. 
drama,  music,  and  art.  All  survived. 
'Two  thousand  years  from  now  Cam- 
bodia, 'Vietnam,  and  other  names  on  the 
map  may  well  be  erased  in  the  tears  of 
time.  But  the  music,  literature,  art,  we 
leave  behind  us  will  be  a  precious  legacy. 
And.  I  think  this  Congress,  regardless  of 
our  personal   feelings   about  some   one 


grant  or  some  one  allocation  of  funds 
will  be  proud  to  know  that  we  said  we 
are  interested  as  a  nation  in  the  survival 
of  the  spirit,  the  beauty  of  our  finest  and 
best  expressions  and  bequeath  to  the 
future  a  better  understanding  of  our 
human  goals. 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 
SALARIES    AND    E.XPENSES 

.'Appropriation,     1973 $51,633,000 

Estimate,    1974 50.438,000 

Recommended,    1974 55,438,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,    1973 3,805,000 

Estimate,    1974 -1,000,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1973  ap- 
propriation and  the  1974  budget  esti- 
mate is  as  follows: 


Bill  compared 

with— 

Committee 

1973  Appro- 

Estimate, 

Activity 

bill,  1974 

^fiation 

1974 

Science  _            

J19,  362.  000 

--$1,200  ono 

-$38!i.0CO 

Hi'tory  and  ait 

7.660,01j0 

-T  410,000 

-lOi,  OCO 

Publ.c  se'v,ce_ 

2,  230.  000 

-r  143  000 

-31,000 

^■useu^l  prokMms   . 

5,  940  000 

-576,000 

-125,000 

Special  [:roframs_ .. 

3.  339  000 

■  384,  000 

-110,000 

Adminisir.itive, 

protection,  and 

SUDPOtt--- 

7,849.000 

-  470.  OCO 

-150.000 

Buililiiips  manage- 

ment.. 

9,  058.  000 

-■  62.",  000 

-94,000 

To!,!!,  "ialaries 

and  expenses 

55,  438,  000 

3.805,000     - 

1,000,000 

MUSEVM    PROGRAMS    AND    RELATED    RESEARCH 
(SPECIAL    FOREIGN    CURRENCY    PROGRAM! 

Appropriation,  1973 $3,500,000 

Estimate,  1974 9,000,000 

Recommended,  1974 4,  500,  000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1973 •  1.000.000 

E.slimate,  1974 -4,500  000 

This  appropriation  item  is  to  provide 
for  the  special  foreign  currency  program 
of  awarding  grants  to  American  univer- 
sities, museums,  or  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  interested  in  conducting 
research  in  foreign  countries.  The  com- 
mittee urges  that  these  funds  be  used 
only  for  projects  of  the  highest  possible 
priority. 

The  reduction  of  $4,500,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  includes  decreases  of  $3.- 
000.000  for  the  salvage  of  archeological 
sites  on  the  island  of  Philae,  Egypt.  $600.- 
000  for  archeology  and  related  disciplines. 
$600,000  for  systematic  and  environmen- 
tal biology,  $250,000  for  astrophysics  and 
earth  sciences.  $30,000  for  museum  pro- 
grams, and  $20,000  for  grant  adminis- 
tration. 

SCIENCE   INFORMATION    EXCHANGE 

Appropriation,  1973 $1,600,000 

Estimate.  1974 1,665,000 

Recommended,    1974 1,650,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1973 :  50,000 

Estimate,  1974 —15,000 

The  science  information  e.xchange  re- 
ceives, organizes,  and  disseminates  in- 
formation about  research  in  progress  in 
the  life,  physical,  and  social  sciences.  Its 
mission  is  to  assist  the  planning  and 
management  of  research  activities  sup- 
ported by  Government  and  nongovern- 
ment agencies  and  institutions  by  pro- 
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moting  the  exchange  of  information  that 
concerns  subject  matter,  distribution, 
level  of  effort,  and  other  data  pertaining 
to  current  research  in  the  prepublication 
stage. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND  IMPROVLMENTS.    .VATION\L 
ZOOLOt.JCAL   PARK 

Appropriation.  1973 S675.  000 

E  timate.     1974 3.850.000 

Recommended.    1974 3.050.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1973- 2.975.000 

Estimate,     1974 —200,000 


The  amount  recommended  will  proi  ide 
for  the  following: 

Construction  of  Lion  Hill. 53,000.000 

Planning: 

Visitors     parking 160,000 

PrimaLe    e.xhibit 100,000 

Elephatit    house 100,000 

Bird   house 60,000 

Repairs  and  renovations 230.000 

The  recommended  program  vill  put 
emphasis  on  providing  better  quarters 
for  the  animals.  The  master  plan  for  the 
zoo  has  recently  been  ai)proved  and  this 
l^rogram  represents  the  first  stage  of  its 
implementation. 

RESTORATION   AND   RENOVATION   OF   BUILDINt.S 

Appropriation,     1973 $5,014,000 

Estimate,     1974 1.220,000 

Recommended,    1974 ^ 1,070,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1973 -3,944,000 

Estimate,    1974 -150,000 

The  reduction  of  $150,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  decreases  of 
$75,000  for  Smithsonian  facilities  master 
plan  and  S75.000  for  library  addition  and 
planning.  National  Museum  of  Histoiy 
and  Technology. 

CONSTRUCTION 

lAPI'P.'.Pr.IAlION    TO    HOUIUATE    CONTRACT 

AUTHORTrYl 

.Apijiopiiation.  1973 

Estimate.  1974.. _ $27,000,000 

Recommended,  1974 17,000,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1973 .  17,000,000 

Estimate,  1974 -  10.  000.  Odo 

This  apiiropriation  provides  liquidating 
cash  requirements  for  contract  authority 
previously  authorized  for  construction  of 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum, 
Testimony  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution indicated  that  only  $17,000,001)  is 
actually  needed  to  liquidate  obligations 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 

I  am  iJleascd  to  report  to  thi.s  commit- 
tee that  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum is  on  schedule  and  has  to  date  no 
overrun.  Also,  I  urge  the  members  of  this 
committee  to  read  the  hearings  and  un- 
derstand the  kind  of  new  contracting 
system  being  done  by  the  GSA.  To  GSA 
I  offer  a  salute.  I  think  ihey  have  done  a 
practical  and  tremendously  efficient  job 
of  rearranging  their  contractin.g  man- 
agement, 

NATIONAL    ClALLERV    of     ART 
S\LARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Appropriation,  1973 ,1,5  40Q  goO 

E.stimale,  1974 ■5.'832^000 

Recommended,    1974 5,832,000 

Ctinpari.son: 

Appropriation,  1973 4-412  000 

E.-timate,  1974 


The  bill  provides  $5,832,000,  the  budcet 
e.stimate.  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  receives, 
holds,  and  administers  works  of  art  ac- 
quired for  the  Nation  by  the  Gallery's 
board  of  trustees:  maintains  and  admin- 
isters the  Gallery  building  ,so  as  to  give 
maximum  care  and  protection  to  art 
treasures  and  to  enable  these  works  of 
art  to  be  exhibited  reitularly  to  the  public 
without  charge. 

V.!iOjnoVV    V.IIS  iN    lNlf.RNATI.3NAL    CEXTKR    FOR 

SCHOLARS 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Appropriation..  1973 .jboo.  000 

Estimate.  1974 800.000 

Recommended,    1974 800.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1973 

E.stimate.  1974 _ . 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars  was  authorized  by 
Public  Law  90-637.  approved  October  24. 
19C8.  as  the  Nation's  ofilcial  livin:-;  memo- 
rial to  the  28th  President,  It  spon.sors  a 
continuous  advanced  .scholar,  interna- 
tional f' llowship  program  on  various 
.'■ocial  and  scientific  sub.iects  of  .'special 
mterest  in  the  v.orld  of  today. 

The  committee  recommendation  will 
provide  S427.350  for  the  fellowship  pro- 
L'ram  and  $372,650  for  administrative 
exp:'nses. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     ON     INDIAN     OlToRTUNirv 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

Appropriation.     1973 $290,000 

E.stimate.    1974 .._        300.000 

Rcc'immended.    1974 100,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1973 -   $190.  000 

E.stimate,    1974 —200,000 

The  bill  provides  $100,000,  a  reduction 
of  ,S200.000  below  the  budget  estimate. 
for  the  National  Council  on  Indian  Op- 
portunity, 

The  fimction  of  the  Council  is  to  en- 
courage full  use  of  programs  to  benefit 
the  Indian  poi)ulation. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Council  can  be  better  met 
by  providing  funds  directly  to  agencies 
handling  Indian-related  programs  and 
has  iirovidcd  substantial  increases  over 
the  budget  for  Indian  i^rograms  con- 
tained in  this  bill, 

M;.y  I  urge  that  in  the  future  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
\\ork  with  all  Indian  groups  in  trying  to 
establish  a  common  denominator  a]3- 
proach  to  Indian  problems, 

Ff  PLRAL   METAL  AND   NO.VMFTALLIC   :.,IN;.  SAfET') 

HOARD  OF  REVIEW 

SAI  ARIES  AND  FXPENSFS 

■Mipi'-'i^riation,  1973- *100,  OCO 

Estimate.    1974-.. 160.000 

Recommended.    1974 60,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.  1973 100.000 

E.stimate.  1974 _  looiooo 


The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
IJriation  of  S60.000.  a  reduction  of  $100.- 
000  below  the  budget  estimate,  lor  the 
Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalhc  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  which  was  es- 
tablished by  section   10  of  the  Federal 


Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safetv  Act 
'30  use.  721-740'. 

The  ad.iudicative  duties  of  the  Board, 
in  docketed  ca.ses.  involve  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  applications  filed 
by  mine  operators  seeking  annulment  or 
re\ision  of.  and  temporary  relief  from, 
orders  issued  by  ihe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  sections  8  and  9  of  the  act. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  re- 
vealed that  to  date  no  appeals  have  been 
made  to  the  Board  for  lieanng.  Becau.se 
of  the  ab.sence  of  appeals.  S85.000  of  the 
current  api)ropriaiion  is  e.^-timated  to 
lapse.  If  appeals  materialize  in  fi.-cal  year 
1974  and  budget  mcrea.ses  are  required, 
the  committee  will  entertain  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  request. 

Joint  i-ederal-state  land  use  planning 

commission  for  alaska 

salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.  1973 $708  gno 

Esiim.ite.    1974... ;Z50,  000 

Recommended,    1974 694,400 

Comparison : 

A'jpropriation,  1973. -14.400 

Estimate,     1974 SsieOO 

Tiie  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commi,ssion  for  Ala.ska  wa.s  es- 
tablished by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  1  Public  Law  92-203  > .  Un- 
der the  act  the  Federal  Government  will 
l-<ay  50  percent  of  the  Commission's  ex- 
pen.se.-.  and  the  State  Government  will 
pay  50  percent. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  S694.400.  a  reduction  of  S55.- 
600  below  the  budget  estimate.  The  re- 
duction is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  Alaska  has  aiJiJrojjriated  only 
§694,400  lor  this  purpose  in  fiscal  vear 
1974. 

P.KNNSYLVaNIA    AVENUE    DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

Appropriation.  1973 $350,000 

Estimate.    1974 200.000 

ReLommended.    1974 200,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.    1973 ._-  \m.  000 

Estimate.    1974 

The  Corporation  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  develop  and  implement 
a  development  plan  for  the  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  A\enuc  between  tiie  While 
House  and  the  Capitol.  Th.c  i)lan  must 
be  approved  by  Congress  before  it  is 
Implemented. 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
!)rop:i.aion  of  new  obligational  authority 
of  $200,000.  The  budget  request  was  for 
S200.000  in  borrov.ing  authority.  The 
commitlfe  believes  that  v.hen  the  Cor- 
poration is  ready  to  begin  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan,  funds  cnn  be  requested 
under  the  borrov.ing  authority  jjiovi- 
sions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corijoration  Act.  Public  Law 
92-578. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  close  end  le- 
rause  there  are  many  inquiries  from  the 
District  ot  Columbia  about  cxpendiluies. 
I  would  like  to  lijt  at  this  time  the 
moneys  directly  bein.g  .spent  through  thic 
legislation  in  the  District  01  Columbia. 
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Also,  because  we  have  had  many  in- 
quiries on  costs  of  the  Zoological  Park, 
I  am  attaching  also,  some  facts  relative 
to  the  cost  of  the  zoo  operations,  aside 
from  construction.  These  costs  are  as- 
sociated with  the  visitor  load  which  con- 
tinually escalates. 

The  zoo  tells  me  that  more  than  7 
i.uUicn  people  have  en.ioyed  the  pandas, 
making  this  probably  the  most  heavily 
M:-ited  single  exhibit  in  the  history  of 
our  National  Capitol. 

St::Al!D     gLTTSTIONS     REL.\TING     TO     N.XTIO.VAL 
ZOOLOGICAL    PARK 

First.  What  are  the  costs  of  animal 
food  by  popular  species? 

Total  annual  food  costs  for  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  for  fiscal  year 
1973  are  an  estimated  $160,000. 

Illu.'^tration.'     of     aimual     costs     for 
selected  popular  species  are  noted  be- 
low,   with    the    numbers    of    each    in 
!)arentheses; 
Pandas  i2i .$3,989 


i;'.epliai.ts   i4i 4,940 

Gorilla.s   (31    1,708 

Or.insutan.s    (5i 2.701 

Timers     (51 5,136 

Jigiiars    (2) 685 

Kiwis   (3) 4.380 

Pythons     (10) 1.800 

Second.  What  are  the  costs  of  the 
jianda  exhibition? 

Construction  costs  have  totaled  $499,- 
98,3  53  in  order  to  prepare  climate  con- 
trolled quarters  suitable  for  successful 
animal  management  of  the  pandas  and 
to  enable  millions  of  annual  visitors  to 
successfully  view  the  animals. 

Operating  costs  of  the  exhibit,  on  an 
annual  basis,  are  less  than  $100,000.  This 
cost  includes  $91,740  in  labor,  as  fol- 
lows: animal  keeper  cosls.  $31,140; 
facility  custodial  costs,  $11,200:  protec- 
tive services  and  crowd  management 
cost.^.  $43  900:  and  interpretation  serv- 
ices costs,  $5,500. 

Three.  How  many  vi.^itors  have  the 
I'/aiidas  brou'ilit  to  the  zoo? 

The  pandas  were  placed  on  exhibit  on 
April  20.  1972.  For  the  12  months  preced- 
ini;  tliat  date  4.903.723  visitors  came  to 
the  zoo.  For  the  12  months  following  that 
date  6.417.588  visitors  came  for  a  per- 
centage increase  on  an  annual  basis  of 
51  percent.  Assumin:,'  that  the  general 
rate  of  increase  for  visitors  to  the  zoo 
would  have  been  10  percent,  then  40  per- 
cent more  visitors  have  been  attracted 
to  the  place  by  the  pandas.  It  is  reason- 
able to  a.s6ume  that  90  percent,  at  the 
very  least,  of  zoo  visitors  view  the  pan- 
das, in  addition  to  otlier  exhibits.  Thus. 
more  than  7.000.000  people  have  enjoyed 
the  pandas  since  their  arrival  making 
this,  probably,  the  most  heavily  visited 
smule  exliibit  in  the  history  of  the 
Cni)ital. 

Operating  co.4s  for  the  jxandas  thus 
average  out  at  less  than  1.7  cents  per 
visitor,  or  less  than  2  cents  per  visitor  in- 
cluding capital  investment.  Considering 
the  educational  and  recreational  value 
of  the  exhibit  this  must  be  the  finest 
value  in  town.  i 


FUNDING  IN  THE  INTIRIOR  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA,  FISCAL   YEAR    1974 

National  Park  Service  programs 
Operation  of   the   National   Park 
System: 
OITice  Of   the  Director.  NCP.--   $2,134,500 

Profes-sional   Services 394.900 

National  Capital  Parks.  East-.     3.386,000 
National  Capital  Park.s,  West..     3.881,400 

National  Visitor  Center 358.400 

US.  Park  Police 10,756,800 

EMXutive    Direction 206,200 


Subtotal.  Operation  of  the 

National   Park   System..  21,118,200 
J,.hn  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 

Performing  Arts 2.400,000 

Plaiinmg,  Development  and  Oper- 
ation of  Recreation  Facilities: 
Operation  of  recreation  facili- 
ties    26.700 


Total,  operating  funds.  Na- 
tional Capital  parks  in 
the  District  of  Colum- 
bia     23.544,900 

Appropriation  account,   planning  and 
construction,  fiscal  year  1974 

Biiildinj:,  utilities  and  other  fa- 
cilities: 
National  visitor  center: 

Develoj)ments      (portion)      re- 
modeling of  Union  Station..  $7,  100,  000 
.Audiovisual      equipment,      ex- 
hibits aiid  furiuiihings 1,580.000 

Subtotal,      planning      and 

construction 8,  680,  000 

Ro.cl  construction,  roads,  trails 
and  parkways: 

Anacostia  Park:  developments 
(portion)  community  and 
visitor  recreational  use  fa- 
cilities            300.000 

Constitution  gardens  (Navy 
munitions  site)  :  project 
planning  and  developments 
(portion)  reception  center, 
audiovisual  and  exhibits,  un- 
derground bus  parking  and 
miscellaneous    facilities 3,000,000 

Dijwntown  parks:  development 
(portion)  improvements  to 
downtown  parks 501,000 

Ellipse:  developments  (por- 
tion) outer  circle  walks 250,000 

For:  Circle  parks,  developments 
(portion)  community  and 
visitor  recreation  tise  facil- 
ities           $300,000 

Jeflerson  Memorial:  develop- 
ments (portion)  safety  rail- 
ing     . 78.000 

Mall:  developments  (portion) 
improvements  to  roads, 
drives  and  provide  bike- 
ways  1,870,000 

Pedestrian   walks 500,000 

West  Potomac  Park:  project 
planning       (portion)       Tidal 

Ba.^in   safety   railing 35,000 

Developments  (portion)  re- 
con:  truct  reflecting  pool  and 
walks   22,000 

Subtotal,    Road    Coustruc- 

tuai    6,856,000 

Appropriation  account,  planning,  devclop- 
vient  and  operation  of  recreation  facilities, 
fiscal  year  1974 

Planning  and  Development  of 
Recreation  Facilities: 
Aiiaco.stia  Park:  developments 
(portion)  community  and 
vi-itor  recreational  use  fa- 
cilities          $200,000 


Constitution  Gardens  (Navy 
munitions  site)  :  project 
planning  and  developments 
(portion)  reception  center, 
audiovisual  and  exhibits,  un- 
derground  bus   parking   and 

miscellaneous  facilities 

Downtown  Parks:  develop- 
ments (portion)  improve- 
ments to  downtown  parks 

Fort  Circle  Parks:  develop- 
ments (portion)  community 
and    visitor    recreation     use 

facilities    

Georgetown  Waterfront:  de- 
velopments     (portion)      Old 

Stonehouse  Craft  Center' 

Jcller-:on  Memorial:  develop- 
ments (portion)  exterior 
cleaning,     repointing     and 

lighting  improvements 

Lighting  cherry  trees  (por- 
tion)      

Mall:  developments  (portion) 
skating       rink,       national 

sculpture   garden 

Underground  comfort  sta- 
tion (3) 

Washington  Monument:  proj- 
ect planning  (portion)  ele- 
vator and  visitor  ii.>>e  Im- 
provements   

Watering  System 

Developments  (portion)  light- 
ing  improvements 

West  Potomac  Park:  project 
planning  (portion)  com- 
fort  station 

Developments  (portion)  re- 
construct reflecting  pool 
and  walks 973,000 


500 

000 

499 

000 

$352 

000 

130 

OCO 

300 

000 

79, 

000 

200, 

000 

450, 

OCO 

200,  000 
30,  000 

68,000 


8,  000 


Subtotal,  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  recreation 
facilities    3.989.000 

Total,  developnient  funds. 
National  Capital  parks  in 
District  of  Columbia ?19,  525,  000 

Total,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice   $43,069,900 


Other  Program';: 

National  Zoological  Park 

Anacostia  Neighborhood  Mu- 
seum   

National      Capital      Planning 

Commission 

Pennsylvania  Aventic  Develop- 
ment  Corporation 

Total,  other 


4,406,000 

302, 000 

1,459.  000 

200. 000 
6,  367,  000 


Grand  total 49,436,900 

'  Tins  project  Is  being  deferred  in  order  to 
pllow  funding  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  conclude,  rliay  I 
urge  that  you  support  this  bill.  It  is  not 
perfect,  it  could  be  larger  and  I  would 
hope  it  can  be  larger  in  the  years  ahead. 
But  this  year  it  acknowledges  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  total  national  effort  to  make 
America  the  kind  of  Nation  we  are  all 
dedicated  to  serve. 

This  bill  has,  as  I  have  told  you,  money 
for  surveys,  construction;  it  also  has  mu- 
sic and  laughter,  education  and  health 
services  for  our  young,  our  old,  our  blacks 
and  our  Indians.  It  Is  the  composite  sum- 
mary of  a  committee's  affection  for  Its 
Nation  and  I  urge  an  aye  vot^. 

I  include  the  following: 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  HEW   BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAt)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1973  AND   BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE   BILL   FOR  1974 

|Note  -  All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropri.itiuns"  unless  other  j-jise  inflicitefi  I 


I 

Apeiicy  and  item 
(1> 


TITLE   I     DEPART^tNT   (lE   THE   INTERIOR 
PUBLIC  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Biireau  cil  Laiuf  Mdnar^menl 


New  budget  (obi  I- 

gational)  autnotily 

appropiiaterl, 

fiscil  year  1973 

(enacted  to  date) 

(2) 


Matisgemeiit  ot  lands  anJ 'esources 

CO'istiu..  i?n  ail  maintenance 

Publi:  lands  deuelo  itnon!  toads  an1  trails  (appro.nrialion  to  liquidate  contract  authority) 

Oregon  ami  Calilo:Tiia  trant  lands  (inJelinrle,  aiipiopnalinn  of  receipts) 

Ri:;ge  impiovempnis  (indefinite,  .-"npropriation  of  receipf;) 

Recreation  develo,  meni  and  operation  of  recieation  f,ii:ili'ic5  (indefinite,  speci.il  fund) 

To'al,  Buie,iu  of  Land  Management  _a 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Education  and  ivelf.''re  ser-.ices 

Fducation  and  welfare  services  (approprration  to  liquidate  ccntract  autliordv) 
Resources  management. 
Construction 

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  aulhoiily) 
Alaska  native  fund   .._ 

Payment  to  Ute  Tribe  of  Urntah  and  Ouiay  Reservation 
General  administrative  expenses.  - . . 
Tribal  funds  (definite) 
Tubal  funds  (indefinite) '.'_, 

To'al,  Bureau  of  Im.'ian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Ou'door  Recreation 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Land  and  Water  Cor,serv.Uion  Fund 

Approprnlion  of  rec-.i|)ts(indefinii") 

TERRITORIAL  AFFAIRS 


Admin  stration  of  territories 
Permanent  appropriation  (special  fund) 
Transferred  from  other  accounts  (special  lund). 


Total,  Territorial  Affairs 

Total,  Public  Land  Management 

MINERAL  RESOURCES 
Geological  Survey 


'  $96.  i60  (,'UU 

7.  SuS.  OCO 

(3.  ?6b.  000) 

17.  500.  C'Oii 

?,  714  000 


124.  744,  000 


303,  23S.  000 

(271.0(0) 

I  86.041.000 

be.  078,  Ml 

(4!).  539,  OCO) 

50, 000,  ori'j 

65.  000 

6.  200.  000 

3.  000,  OO'J 

13.530,000 

518. 199.  000 


4. 150.  000 


300. 000.  ODO 


22.  375,  000 
.  469,  000) 
1470,000) 

22,  375,  UQQ 

969  458  DOO 


Surveys  I'lvestigations,  and  research 

Miiies  and  minerals 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expeii'iP'- 

Total,  Mineral  Resources 


Bureau  of  Mines 
Office  of  Coal  Research 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS 

Bureau  ol  Sport  Fi^hcriei  and  Wddlde 
Resource  management 
Construction  and  anadromous  fish 
Migratory  bird  conservation  account  (definite,  repayable  advance)!'""' 


Total,  Bureau  of  Sport  F,>t'eiie^  and  Wil.lld 


National  Park  Service 

Operation  of  the  National  Park  System 

Planning  and  construction 

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority) 

Preservation  of  hjstoric  properties 


Planning  development  and  operation  of  recreation  facilities  (iiidetinitV.'spe'ciaifu'n'd')" 
John  F    Ke-nedy  Center  tor  the  Performing  Arts 

Tota    Nationa' Park  Service  ^    i 

Total  Fish  and  Wildlde  and  Parts 

OFFICE  OF  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 


'$150,150,000 

.•157,465  000 

43  490.000 

1  558,  000 
352  %3,  000 


'76  639  500 
2  333.  000 
7,  100.  000 

86. 072  500 


'162  918,  000 
'54,  146,000 
(5,416.000) 
"  4.  054,  000 


Bii  compared  with 


Budget  estimates  New  budget  (cbli- 

of  ne.v(oblrga-  gJ'ronal)  autnonty  New  budget  (obli- 

tional)  authority,  recommended  gatioiial)  auttionty 

fiscd  ,  ear  1974  m  bril  liscai  year  1973 


S.itdiies  arid  expenses 
Salaiies  and  expenses 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SOIICITOR 


2,  OCO,  000 

223,  118,000 
309  190.500 

'16  344  000 

7,  360.  000 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


591.  347.  OOC 
6.  300.  000 
(4,  000,  000) 
17  500,000 
3,  376,  OOi: 
165,  000 

lis, 6t?  con 


295,  572,  con 
(1,500,000) 
S6,  358,  OCO 

44,  000,  000 

(43,  000,  000) 

70,  000,  000 

5  319.  COO 

3,  OUO,  GOO 

13,  505. 000 

516,  754,000 


4,436.009 


55.  ?i  3, 000 


15,  ooo,rx)0 

420,000) 
(645,000) 

15  000,000 

710  101  GOO 


$156  000,000 

136  824,000 

52  500,  000 

1  485  000 
346  809, 000 


79,004,000 
9,233,000 

88,  237. 000 

176  780,000 

20.  000,  000 

(35,000  000) 

"  4  054, 000 

32  925  OCO 

2,4')0.  000 

236,  159,000 

324,  396  OPO 

13  149.000 

7,  850.  000 


$83  !>72  000 

6.  3C0.  COO 

(•'.  COO  000) 

17,  500  090 

3  3/6.  OltO 

16b, 000 

111,213  noo 


298.  476,  000 
(1  500.000) 
HS  022.  OCO 
53.  343,  000 

(13.  OCO.  O'O) 
70,  030.  000 

5.  244.  COO 
3,  OOU.  OOi.' 
13,505,000 

529,  590,  000 


4.  3%.  000 


71  223.000 


15  300.  UOil 
' 420.  000) 
645, 000) 

15,  000,  000 

731  422,  000 


$155,974,000 
145.424,000 

61,5011  000 

2  585.  000 
365.  483.  000 


80  137.000 
12  846.  500 


92  983.  500 

176,720,000 

20.  000.  000 

(35  000,  000) 

4,  054.  000 

31  531.000 

2,  400.  300 

234,705,000 

327  688  500 

13  689.000 
7,500.000 


-SI?  693  000 
-1.665,000 
(  :  735.000). 

•  66?.  000  . 
-  165  OCO 

-13  531.000 


-4. 809.  000 

(     1.229.  COO) 

-19.000 

-2.  735.  ODO 

(  -  2.  539.  000) 

•  20.  000.  000 

-55,  noo 

-956  000 

-25.000  . 

'  I1.3SI.000 

-  246  000 


-228  777.000 


-7,375,000 
(-49.000) 
(-t-175,000) 

-7,375,000 

-238.046,000 


-f  $5,  524,000 
-12,041.000 

18, 010  000 

-rl.  027.  000 
-,12.520.000 


-•3.497.b00 

-flO.513.500 

-7.100.000 


Budget  estiir-tes 
of  ne«(obliga- 

ti.inal)  autliQiity. 
iiscal  year  1974 

(6) 


>7    '.:\  nil) 


-7.475  onn 


'2.9C4,0C0 

t  664.  GiiU' 
r  9.  343,  000 


-  75. 000 

'-12.836.  000 
-40,000 

16,  COD.  050 


-1-6.911.000 

-13.802,000 
-34.146.000  . 
(^29.584.000) 

-3i.53i.000' 
+400.  OOU 

-i  11  5S7.000 

-H8  498.  COO 

-2  655.000 
-M40  000 


-21   321.000 

-$26  000 
•8.600,003 
•  9  000.  000 

+  1.100  noo 

1  18  674  000 


-  1  133.000 
-3.613.500 


-H,  746.  500 

-60,000 

-i."  394.000" 

-1  J5:  ecu 

+  3.292  500 ' 
-t-510  OflO 
-350.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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New  budget  (obli- 

gational)  authority 

'  appropriated, 

^'--^-'"♦-  (eSTo'd'aYe^ 

"> (2) 

UFFICt  OF  THt  SECRETARY 

Sal. 'iier  and  expenses  ic  ync  \rn 

Departmental  operations...            ...         ""'"?"""! ■  4466000 

Ceii:;al  energy  researctt  and  development  fund l[l[]["][[[[ 

Sal.ines  and  expenaes(S|.cci,il  toieisn  currency  piogiamy////"//////////S/// "........... 500  000 

Tot.  I,  Office  cf  the  Secretary _ _ 20  261  100 

TlIjI,  ne.v  budpet  (obhfational)  .luthonly,  Defaitment  of  the  Interior "  r675,~5S7600~ 

Conji'tinp  of^ 

A|irrow,at,on<; ^ 1.675.586.600 

Definite  app.opiiations • 1 (1,  341.  84;.  600) 

Indefinite  appropriations >  /^•(•i  yji  nnn\ 

Vemor.inda-                                                                    " t^JJ, '"n,  uuu; 

AppiopiMlioiis  to  liquidate  contract  aulhojity .   (54  491  qoO) 

ToUl     ne.v    tu"l,et  (ouli; alimai)  authority   and   appoprialions  to   liquidate  contract  ' 

^'''■'''-"'' - (1,730,077,600) 

TITLE  II- RCLATED  AGr.CIES                   "                                    '  =^=^= 

DEPART'^ENT  OF  AGRICL'ITUKE 

Fcrcst  Sen  ce 
tcred  Drf-'ect'On  and  ulilizatian: 

forest  land  management '•?99  2"1C00 

FciPM  research i^::::":::::::":::::.:  62:146:100 

state  an.   priv.:te  'Gfcstry  cooperation. 32,837,000 

Total,  forest  "iicteUi'n  and  uti'izaticn    334^  214  ggg 

Construction  and  lanrt  acquiiition   i  48  794  SO!) 

Youth  conservation  corps. ...   3  500  000 

Fjr-s'  reads  .nd  rails  (apprcprialion  to  liquidate  con'ract  authontv).  :„'."."."."."."/. (158  84^^  (id) 

Acquisition  of   ands  tfr  nji  •."'iia,  I- resls: 

Special  acts  spec. a' lund,  inael.nite" El  GEO 

Acqiiisi'ion  t.  la.ils  tv,  Comp'ete  and  enchan.r.es. [i[[[["'[  ]] 

Cooperative  ,?n?e  ,mi(Ovem.-"rs  r^r^ciai  lund  indefinite) 'lllllllllll'  I "■       70C  w6" 

Assistance  to  S'.a'^s  111  tree  piant.Mj     ..                   ... _       '.".ll'""'_'.^l"."'".  1  020000 

Cu-:structxn  ana  operaticn  ot  recrer.tion  tacil  lies  (  rdetiinte.  special  fund)  ...V."".".".".",'..'.'.'""."'- 

Scientific  .ictivities  overseas  'special  lyrcirn  currency  progiam) l[[[[[" I" ][.[[[][[[  [\[]"[] 

Tctal   -e.v  budget  (obi. gatitnaDauthci.ty.  Fcrest  Service 448, 3C8, 900 

COMMISSION  OF  F|flE  ARTS 

Salar  i'.  .-nd  exfen^es 135  000 

EEFARTMEtlT  OF  HE-LTH,   EDUC-'-TIOM,  AMD  VVELFARE                               ~  ' 

Hcalil.  ^er.n.e':  an  I  Mental  Healtti  Administration 

Indi.-.n  heaUh  setjtces  '172.748  000 

Ir.iiian  heulth  taciliiies ''..'..'.'.'.'..'.  44.  549.00U 

Total,  Health  Service:  and  Mental  Hcjlth  Adjiiinistration _ '  217,297,000 

Office  of  EduCution 

Irdian  cdLCat.cn .   „ 18.000.000.. 

INDIA»J  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Salaries  an  J  expcnccs $1,075,000 

NATICMAL  CnPIT'L    PLATil'IG  COMMISSION 

Sol^iies  and  expenses                                     ..     .            .     _ 1,425  000 

NATIONAL  FOUf.DATlu'i  o:j  THE  ARTS  A'iD  THE  HUMANITIES 

Salaries  and  Ex.nen'.cs 

Endcftmen'  lor  ttie  .ails. 34.  700,000 

Endo.vment  In  Hie  Humanities _ '...'..'.  34:500:000 

Admrastiative  expenses . 5, 314: 000 

Subtotal,  salaries  and  expen'.es. 74.514,000 

M.ilcli'ng  Ciian's 

Endt.vrr.tn!  fc 'hf  'Its  (inde'mite) 3.  500,  COO 

tndowment  fur  itie  humanities  (indefinite) ..  3  50C' 000 

y  ' ^ 

Subtotal,  matching  grants 7,000,000 

Total,  National  Foundaticn  en  the  Arts  and  'he  Humanities. '. 81.  514,000 

SV'ilTHSCMAi.   I  .bFITUTlOU  ^ 

Salai.es  and  exi..enr,.  5       :..    .    51.633,000 

Museum  piogiairs  and  related  research  (special  loieign  currency  piogiam) 3,  500,000 

Science  llIfcrn^a:ll  n  exch<-nge  _ .^. 1,600:000 

Const ruc'ion  ami  .n,t'rovements,  'lalional  Zoological  Park 675,000 

Rtstoraticn  and  renovation  ol  buddings _ 5,  OU:  000 

Constiuc'icn 13:000:000  ... 

Constiuction  (conti 'Ct  authori',) 27,000,000... 

Construction  (appropnation  to  li.juidate  contiact  authority) ...:...:. 

Salaries  and  e«i,enseo,  national  Gallei/ of  Alt 5,420,000" 

S.ilaiies  and  e<|  ense'   Wood'O.v  Wil'nn  liilernaiional  Center  ter  Schijlars. 8OO:  000 

Operation  and  maintenance,  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  tor  the  Performing  Arts  '"1,500:000 

Tutal.  Smithsriiian  Institution ,.. 110, 142,000 

Fi)Ot;-..iit  ,  ;r  ei.d  i/I  '.able. 


June  27,  107.] 


Bill  compared  with 


Bjili,..-t  etlmiates  New  budget  (obli- 

ot  ne.v  (oliliKa-  gational)  authority  New  budget  (obli- 

lional)  authority.  recommended  gational)  authority 

fiscal  year  19/1  m  bill  fiscal  year  19/3' 


(3) 


C) 


(^) 


Budget  estimates 
of  new  (obli^a- 

tinnal)  autiiority. 
fi'Cif  yeai  1074 

<r) 


15,  895.  O^'O 
5.  737.  000 

25.  000.  000 
1.630,000 


15,  '.95,  COO 
5, /37,  000 

670,  000 


48,  262,  OCO 
1, 450, 567T0OO~ 


1,450,567,000 
(I,  327,  873.  OCii) 
(122,  694,  OOu) 


21.902,000 
1,467,6847500 


-1  193,900 
+  1,271,000 


+  170,000 

+  1.640,900 

-207,902,100 


-400,000 

-25,000,000' 
-960,  000 


-26,  360,  000 
+17, 117,  500~ 


1,467,684.500 

(1,330.384,500) 

(137,300,000) 


-207,902,  100 

(-11,458,  100) 

(-196,444,000) 


■  17.  117,500 

(^2,511,500) 

(r  14,  606,  000) 


(83,500,000)  (83,500,000)        (+29,009.000). 


(1.534.067,000)      (1,551,181,500)      (-178.893.100)  (,17.117,500) 


240,  324,  COd 
57.  275,  000 
23.  7o0,  COO 


259,701,000 
59,  145,  000 
27,  760,  OCO 


-39, 53'1,  000 
-3,001.000 
-5,  077,  000 


+  13,377,000 
-1-1,3/0.000 
+4,  OuO.  OCO 


327,  359,  000 

25,  498,000  ^ 
10.  000,  OOP 
(87,700,000) 

94,  COfi 

55.  3C' 

700. 000 

1.020,000 

3.  546,  OCU 

1,000,000  .. 

309,  272,  300 


144, 000 


176,968,000 
41,717,000 


346,  606,  000 

26,353,000 
10,  000,  000 
(90,  700,  000) 

94,  too 

)5,  300 

700,000  .. 

l,Oij,  000 

3,  546,  000 


388,  3f7,  300 
143,000 


185.  Ilf,.  000 
46.  027,  000 


-47.  608,  OCO 

-2?,  44!,  900 
+  6,  500,  000     . 
(-£8,140,000) 

+  14,000  .. 
+55,300  .. 


+  19.247,000 
+855, 000 
'(+3:oOO.Uo) 


-/.COO 
+  3,546,000  , 


-59,941,600 


,000 


-i  11,370,000 
-+-1,478,000 


-7,X00 

'"-rcco,'666' 

+19, 095  O'lC 
-1  OCO 


-;-7, 150  rro 

+4,  310,  000 


218,685,000 


230,145,000 


SI  086,000 


1,462,003 


65, 000,  COO 

65, 000,  tiOO 

8,000,000 

138,000,000 


7,  500,  OCO 
7,  500,  003 

15,000,000 

153,000,000 


56,  438,  O'lO 
9,  000,  CM.i 
1,665,  O'lO 
3,  850,  000 
1,220,  COO 


(27,000,000) 

5, 832, 000 
800,  000 


78, 805,  OCO 


$1,086,000 


1,159,000 


49  675,000 
42  500,000 
6,500,000 

98.675,000 


4,000,000 
4,  000,  COO 


8, 000  000 
105,  67:),  000 


55,438,000 
4,  500,  000 
1,  650,  000 
3,050,000 
1,070,000 


(17,000,000) 
5,  832,  000 

800,000  . 


-\  12.  848,  000 
-18,000,000 

+  $I1,0C0 
+  31  001 


-Ml.  975,003 
-1  8,  000,  000 
-t  1,186,000 

+24,161,000 


+  500,  000 
+500,  OOO 

+  1,000  COf 

+  25,  161,000 


+  11,460.000 


-;  3.  805,  000 
-1-1,000,000 
-(-50,  coo 
-i2,97:i,,.00 
-3  944,000 
-13,000,000  . 
-27,000,000  . 
(+17,000,000) 
+  412,000  . 


-$3  f>00 


-15,325  000 

-22,  500  000 

-1.500  000 

-39,326,000 


-3  500,000 
-3,500,000 

-7,000,000 

-46,325,000 


-1,000,  COO 

-4,500  000 

-15,000 

-200,  000 

-160,000 


(-10,000,000) 


72,  940,  000 


-1,500,000 
-37,  20?  000 


, 865, 000 


June  27,  1973 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW   BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1973  AND   BUDGET  ESTIMATES  A'ID  A'.-OUNTS  RECOMMEf-DED   IN  THE   BILL  FOR  i974_Continued 

jNote.-AII  amounts  are  m  the  lorm  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherAi;e  indicated,!  1 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


Ne*  budpel  (t.hli- 

gatioiial)  autiioiity 

appropriated, 

Oscai  year  1973 

(enacted  to  date) 

(2) 


Bill  cenipared  a  !n 


Burl-Jet  estimates  New  budget  (obli- 

ct  new(oblig.i-  gational)  authority  New  budget  (obli- 

tional)  aLtnori'.'.  recommended  gational)  authority 

liscal  year  1974  m  bill  fiscal  ye.ir  1973 


(3) 


(1) 


(5) 


Budge!  estin-..ites 
of  new(otlij.i- 

tional)  authciit., 
fiscal  <ear  1974 


HISTORICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  COf.T.llSSIONS 

Fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON   INDIAN  CPPOFTUtJITY 
Salaiies  and  expenses  .. 

FEDERAL  METAL  AND  NONMETALLIC  MINE  SAFETY   BOARD  OF   REVIEW 

Salar, es  and  expenses 

JOINT  FEDERAL-STATE  LAND  USE  PLANNING  COMMISSION  FOR  ALASKA 
Salaries  and  expenses 

PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  DEVELOPMEnT  CORPORATION 

Salarie:  and  expenses ..         ___ 

Total,  nev;  budget  (obligaticnai)  au+ority.  Related  Afenctes 


38,000 


-38.000 


290.000 

160, OCO 


300.000 


160, 000 


100, 000 


60.000 


708,800 


750.000 


694, 400 


-190,000 


-ICO.  000 


-14,400 


-$200, 000 


-100.000 


-55, 600 


'  350,  000 
879.443.700 


200.0{fl 
823, 864. 300^ 


200,000 
801,  869,  700 


Consisting  of — 

Appnipnations. 

Definite  appropriations .W..'.. 

Indelinite  appropriations   '"'       ' "" 

Contract  authority .  " 

Memcianda —  '  "' 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority 

Total    new  budget  (oblifaticnal)  julhordy  and  approp'riat'ionrfo  "imu'ida'te'coniTa'cr 
authoiity 

RECAPITULATION 

Grand  total,  new  buu'get  (obligational)  authorily,  all  titles 

Consisting  of— 

Appropr.at.ons ___  \ 

Delinite  approi  natioris .....'.'.     r*"" 

IndeOnite  appropriations 

Contract  authority ....".:.'  ' 

Memoranda  —  " 

Appropriations  to  linu'date  contract  authority _. 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (oLIigational)  authority  and  appio'pnationsToiiquidate" 
contiact  authoiity 


-150,000 
-77.574.000 


-21.994,600 


852, 443,  700 

(844,  663,  700) 

(7,780.000) 

27.  000.  COO  . 

(158.  £40.  000) 
(1,038,283,700) 


2.  555. 030,  300 


2,  528,  030.  300 

(2,  186.  506,  300) 

(341,524,000) 

27,  OCO,  000  . 

(213,331,000) 
(2  768. 3C1  30C) 


823, 864,  300 

(804,  524,  3Ln) 

(19.  340.000) 


(114.  70C,0t0) 
(938  564,300) 

2.  274,  431,  300 


2,274.431,300 

(2.  1 3:  397.300) 

(142.034,000) 


801,869,700 

(789,529.700) 

(12,340,000) 


-50,574.000 
(-55  134,000) 
(-4,560,000) 
-27,000,000  . 


-21  994, 6C0 

(-14  994  61-0) 

(-7  OCO,  000) 

• , 

(107.700,000)        (-51,140,000)  (-7,000,000) 

(909,509,700)      (-128,714,000)        (-28,994,600) 


2, 269,  554,  200         -285. 476. 100 


-4.877.100 


2,  269,  554, 200 

(2.119,914.200) 

(149,640.000) 


-258.476,100  -4, 877.160 

(-66.592.100)  (-12,483.100) 

(-191.884.000)  (+7.606.000) 

-27,000,000  ... 


(196  200, COC) 
(2,472  63!  3[-) 


(191,200,000) 
(2  460.  754,  2G0) 


(-22,131,600) 
(-307,607  100) 


(-7,0OO,0C€) 
(-1!  877  inc) 


•Includes  the  loilowing  amounts  contained  in  the  Ccnfeience  Agie' 
bill  fiscal  year  1973:  " 

Bureau  of  Land  Management,  "Managemenl  of  lanrls  and  re'curc* 
Bureau  of  Inriian  Aftaus,  "Resources  inanagement" 
Bureau  of  Spoil  Fisheries  and  W.ldlife,  "Resource  manaoem'=nt" 
Nation.il  Park  Service: 

Operaiion  of  the  National  Park  System 

Planning  and  construction. 
Forest  Service:  "" 

Forest  land  management... 

Forest  research "   """" 

State  and  private  fore'^try  cnnpeiation.. 

Construction  and  land  acquisition 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation,  ■Salaiiesand  exper 


men!  "J  Supplf. mental 

s"...  ?18,  500, 000 

2,  900.  CuO 

900,000 


....       4,040  000 
....      3.100,000 

....    43.627.000 

....      1.003,000 

77.000 

213  000 

-    .  350.000 

.-.-.    74.710.000 

pJU^^hl!!'/!  tll/rilSl'!?*'  ♦"."S'e"e'l  '"""  •■Salaries  an.|  e.penses".  Office  r-f  WaferRclourccs 
Sf?^!  r„  .  ^^^^x™"  '""".Surveys,  investigations,  and  research."  Geological  Survey  pursuant 
to  the  Conference  Agreement  ?d  Suppltniental  bill  liscal  y..ar  1973.  x  m  i 


Total. 


■  In  a:!!':!!^  $72,000  !n!::tciied  fr  ti  '  Su".rv<i,  mvesligat'ons.  and  res^arrh  "  Geciocrca 
Survey  pursuant  to  the  Conference  Agr(.?mf.::  2d  Supplemental  bill  fisca;  year  1973 

'  '"^'"^^^  $1,064,000  tra!iM.=  rre'i  :.,  ^  :■  -i  li, tenor  Agencies  pursuant  to  ti.c  Ccnterence  Agree- 
ment 2d  Supplemental  bll  t:::al  yeai  i973.  ' 

'In  adrti' on  $706,000  transferrej  from  "Surveys,  investigations,  and  research."  GcolOiital 
Survey  pursuant  to  the  Conleience  Agrtenient  2d  Supplemental  bill  fiscal  year  1973 

■  Excludes  $7,5L'5,000  fo'  grants-in-aid, 

"  Includes  !2  040,000  -ransfprred  to  "Education  and  welfare  services."  Bureau  ol  Indian  Alfaiis 
pursuant  to  the  Conferrnce  Agreement  2d  Supplemental  bill  'iscal  year  1973 

'  In  addition  $3.179  000  transferred  from  "Forest  Research"  and  $5  000  000  from  "State  and 
P'"'^'!  '°'«^'"y  cooperation"  pursuant  to  the  Coidcience  Agreement  2d  Supplemental  bill  fiscal 

In  addition  $2,734,000  transferred  from  "Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners."  puiusant 
to  the  Conference  Agreement  2d  Supplemental  bill  fiscal  year  1973 

-I  Appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1973  for  obligations  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1972  F.scal  vear  1973 
funding  IS  included  m  the  National  Paik  Service  Appropriation. 

■■  Excludes  J15.505,'.0j  \-j\  grants-m-ai  I,  not  authorized. 


Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Cliairman,  will  the 
eentlewoDTan  from  Wa.shington  (Mrs, 
Hansen!  yield? 

Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Wa,=;hington,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Io\va  (Mr,  Gross  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ClK.irman,  .speaking 
of  vandals,  may  I  ask  the  gentlewoman 
this:  Is  there  any  money  in  this  bill  to 
take  care  of  the  vandalism  that  was  per- 
petrated in  and  on  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  building  last  November,  or 
docs  that  come  under  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  appropriation? 

Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  restoration  of  tliat  build- 
ing has  been  completed.  Many  of  the 
stolen  items  have  been  returned.  There 
are  no  specific  funds  for  that  purpose 
in  this  bill, 

Mr,    GROSS,    Mr.    Cliairman.    I    am 

speaking  in  particular  of  the  desecration 

of  the  interior  of  the  building  and  the 

destruction  of  eciuii)mcnt  in  the  building. 

CXIX 1375  — Pun  17 


Mrs,  H.^NSEN  of  Wa.shington,  We  had 
n  complete  investigation  of  thi.'=  incident 
done  by  our  investigative  staff,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  give  that  report  to  the  gen- 
tieintrn  from  Iowa  if  he  is  interested.  It 
is  a  very  interesting;  report. 

Of  course,  it  vas  a  regrettable  incident, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  would  like  to  say 
ihvX  if  you  go  through  the  Indian  reser- 
vations, we  have  much  to  be  apologetic 
about.  There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  for 
the  economy,  healtli,  education,  and 
citiily  living  of  our  Indian  people 

Mr,  GROSS,  Will  the  genlkwoman 
:.  leld  further: 

Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Yc- .  I 
;-ield  io  tlie  gentleman, 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  comment 
by  saying  that  I  have  never  seen  more 
v.anton,  ruthless,  and  senseless  destruc- 
tion than  that  in  the  Bureau  building.  I 
\isitcd  that  building  la.^t  November  an.d 
saw  the  destruction.  I  do  not  know  how 


anyone  can   possibly,  under   any  guise. 

,iu-.liiy  what  they  did  to  the  mtt-rior  of 
that  building. 

Mrs.  H.'\NSEN  of  Washington.  No  one 
justifies  violence.  But,  I  would  also  .'-ay  t) 
tiie  gentleman  that  tiie  S20  million  spent 
by  the  Forest  Service  each  \ear  because 
of  vandalism  and  litter  in  our  National 
P'orests  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
people  in  the  Uni»ed  States  is  just  as 
regrettable, 

Mr.  SEIE-ERLING,  W.ll  tlie  gentle- 
women yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.lnngton,  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  SEIBERLING,  I  would  like  simply 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  for  a  verv 
fine  statemctit, 

Mr,^.  HANSEN  u!  Waslungion,  I  tiiank 
tlie  ,'.;cntlei!ian. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  .<^hows  the  kind 
of  itriorilies  I  tliink  eur  t  om.try  needs, 
and   I   want   ,ilso   t'  comn,eiKi  iier  sub- 
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committee  for  doing  an  outstanding  job 
under  rather  stringent  conditions. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
10  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  commendation  to 
Uie  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the 
very  able  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton. I  would  like  to  raise  one  question 
concerning  coal  mine  health  and  safety. 
On  page  21  of  the  committee  report,  it 
is  indicated  that  there  is  $10,655,090  less 
m  the  new  appropriation  than  in  tlie 
committee  bill  for  fiscal  year  197.3. 
Knowing  the  interest  and  leadership  of 
the  committee  in  funding  coal  mine 
health  and  safety,  I  was  wondering  if 
we  could  have  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  the  item  under  education 
and  training  has  been  reduced  S12.892,- 

000  in  comparison  to  the  appropriated 
amount  for  fi.scal  year  1973. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  in  order  to  re- 
fresh his  recollection,  this  is  a  training 
camp  that  was  built  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Construction  has  been  com- 
pleted, so  there  is  obviously  no  need  for 
additional  funding.  It  is  a  one-shot  deal. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

1  would  simply  like  the  Record  to  show  I 
was  certainly  aware  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy  lo- 
cated at  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  in  my  district. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  record  shows  it  was 
not  a  reduction  of  the  emphasis  of  the 
committee  on  mine  health  and  safety, 
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but  simply  a  large  amount  of  construc- 
tion funds  were  mvolved.  The  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  concern  that 
adequate  funds  are  made  available  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  coal 
millers. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  genllewomiin 
yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washint^ton.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  join  mv 
col'ca^.uc  m  commending  the  distin- 
tuised  ecntlev.oman  from  Washington 
for  her  very  fine  efforts  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  committee  in  present- 
ing to  us  a  very  good  appropriation  bill 
under  the  unwise  and  stringent  guide- 
lines as  to  expenditures  set  out  bv 
the  administration.  I  believe  the  rei)ort 
merits  particular  consideration  and  com- 
mendation of  the  House  and  referring 
particularly  to  page  5.  beginning  with  the 
v.ords  ■•The  management  of  our  natural 
resources"  and  running  tlirough  the 
middle  of  page  7  wherein  the  gentle- 
woman and  the  subcommittee  have  set 
forth  words  that  I  think  merit  the  con- 
sideration of  this  body,  of  the  Nation, 
and  certainly  the  administration. 

I  do  wish  to  think  the  gentlewoman. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  vielding 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
DiNGELL  I .  The  committee  has  been  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  lack  of  manage- 
ment funds  for  our  natural  resources. 
We  will  no  longer  have  these  priceless 
resources  of  our  Nation,  nor  the  quality 
of  our  environment  that  we  need,  if  we 
do  not  start  sijcnding  more  money  in 
these  areas. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  vield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  add  mv  w oids 
of  congratulation  and  my  compliments 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
'  Airs.  Hansen  >  for  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  this  bill.  I  also  wush  to  express 
my  pleasure  and  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  her  subcommittee,  all  of 
them,  for  an  excellent  job.  I  think  per- 
haps in  certain  areas  the  bill  is  rather 
stringent  and  the  amounts  approijriated 
ha\'e  been  dropped  on  se\eral  matters 
affecting  items  in  Wyoming.  However  I 
recognize,  as  we  all  do,  that  we  all  have 
to  pay  the  price  of  some  reasonable  bal- 
ance in  our  spending  policies. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  am  very 
plea.sed  for  the  portion  of  the  bill  r?la- 
tive  to  the  preservation  of  our  na»ur,il 
resources. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  .some  tmu' 
during  the  debate  it  might  be  well  to 
present  into  the  Record  a  sheet  show- 
ing the  receipts  and  revenues  of  various 
Dcjiartment  of  Interior  agencies.  These 
revenues  are  increasing  every  year 
through  leasing,  through  BLM  drawings, 
through  these  agencies  that  we  now 
fund. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  will  yield,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  our  hearings  con- 
tain a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  by 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  I  will  insert  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  If  the  Members 
will  save  their  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  they  will  have  a  very  accurate 
report  on  those  very  things. 
The  material  follows : 


RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCES 
(The  tollo.vmg  toble  sho.v.  Ktu.il  receipts  of  the  Biire.iu  of  Lanrl  Management  lor  fiscal  years  1970.  1971.  1972  and  estimated  receipts  for  1973  ami  1974| 


Actual  1970 


Actual  1971 


Actual  1972 


Estimate  1973 


Estimate  1974 


Sales  public  lands  and  materials $2  099  849  $?  013  823 

Fees  and  commissions 4]  468!  455  4  096  %b 

Mineral  leasing      ,  141,217.162  15r332  134 

Mineral  leasing.  Outer  Continental  Shell 186  861  4S1  1  ObO  519  370 

GraMiRtees       .- 5.  668^  742  7  549%9 

Rigtit-ol-*ay  leases 249.  892  27n  %3 

Timber ',ale   65.419,401  70  663296 

Tijiis  Alaska  pipeline 

Ml, cellaneous  receipts ^^ ioi.'eoe  482,104 

Total .._   _ _ 406.386.558  1,286,958,624 


$1,941,520 

5.351.278 

145,098.401 

279,352,756 

8.021.646 

293,  908 

83.519.703 


341,  584 

523,  920.  796 


$2,  700.  000 

5.  400,  000 

156.851.000 

4,  175,000,000 

9,  828,  000 

300,  000 

77.  .368.  000 

10.  938.  000 

621.000 

4,  439,  066.  000 


53  200,  000 

5  500,  000 

160,  206  000 

?  100  000, 000 

11,  152  000 

310,000 

76,  789.  000 

7,  120.000 

625,  000 

2,  364,  9C2.  000 


■  Dt-spile  a  critical  need  for  additional  resources,  the  receipt  level  for  fiscal  ve.ir  1973  and  fiscal        Note;  This  table  does  not  include  puhLc  land  admimslration  or  litter  pre  enfioii  and  cleanup 
year  1974  aiII  depend  upon  the  anticipated  impact  of  each  proposed  sale  np'in  the  environment  as    receipts. 

v.ell  IS  the  continuing  safe  operation  of  cmsting  OCS  facilities.  \ 

NATIONAL  FOREST  SERVICE  RECEIPTS 

|ln  thousands! 


Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year       Fiscal  year 

1972  1973  1974 

actual       estimated        estimated 


f.a'ional  Forests  Fund: 

Timber  sales    J321,015  J387  000 

Gracing 4.850  5,  9f.O 

Po*er         205  210 

Recreation      3,561  4   100 

Land  uses  _ I,n»i8  1200 

Mineral  leases  and  permits     4,984  b  700 

Admission  and  user  fees .  3,198  4.500 

Subtotal      ._ 338,887  408,670 

Oiejon  and  Calilornia  grant  lands  (primarily  timber),..  9,  OW  11,000 


$345, 000 

6.240 

210 

4.100 
1,200 
5,700 
4.900 


367,  350 
10,000 


Fiscal  year 

1972 

actual 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

estimated 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

estimated 


National  grasslands  and  land  utilization: 

Timber  sales $4  $15  jjj 

Grazing 656  660  660 

Power 2  2  2 

land  uses _ 22  22  22 

Mineral  leases  and  permits  ..  ]  1,391  1,391  1  491 

Admission  and  user  fees 5  5  '5 

Subtotal 2,080  2,095  2,195 

Total  receipt? 350,007  421,705  379,545 
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Mr,  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr,    JOHNSON    of    California,    Mr, 

Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  will 

be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

California. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen  i 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Mc- 
Dade)  and  the  entire  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  deal- 
ing with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriations. 

I  think  that  the  gentlewoman  has 
brought  forth  a  very  fine  bill,  and  that 
the  gentlewoman  has  made  an  excellent 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  the  consideration 
the  committee  gave  to  the  Lake  Tahoe 
area.  There  has  been  a  need  for  some 
time  to  buy  the  three  parcels  that  are 
in  the  bill  before  us  today,  I  believe  that 
tliese  and  other  such  areas  should  be 
acquired  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  be 
put  under  their  jm-isdiction. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  for  the  con- 
sideration the  committee  has  given  to 
this  matter. 

Mrs.    HANSEN   of    Washington.    The 
committee  was  very  pleased  to  do  so. 
Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HA:7SEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr,  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
v.ould  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  the  praise  and  approbation 
tliey  have  given  to  the  work  done  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
v.oman  from  Washington  iMrs.  Hansen)  , 
and  also  the  gentleman  frori  Pemisyl- 
vania  i  Mr.  McDade  ' ,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  all  of  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  for  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  very  thoughtful  and 
desirable  legislative  product. 

May  I  note  just  parenthetically  that 
all  of  the  millions  of  people  who  reside 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  are  very 
grateful  that  the  committee  recognized 
that  with  skyrocketing  land  costs  that 
confront  this  area  that  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  was  given 
funding  that  will  make  it  possible,  hope- 
fully, to  be  able  to  buy  some  of  the  land 
at  a  price  this  year  that  will  be  a  good 
deal  less  than  the  price  we  would  have  to 
pay  if  the  purchase  of  those  lands  is 
postponed. 

Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  ask  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs,  Hansen), 
whether  or  not  the  gentlewoman  con- 
curs with  my  hope,  as  the  author  of  that 
legislation,  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  use  these  funds,  hopefully  to 
make  downpayments,  rather  than  using 
them  just  to  perhaps  buy  one,  two,  or 
three  parcels  in  their  entirety? 

I  may  say  that  a  number  of  the  private 
owners— many  of  them  old  Califor- 
nians— voluntarily  offered  that  their 
lands  be  included  in  the  park  area,  and 
the  authorizing  legislation  provided  for 


stage  payments  so  that  the  tax  con- 
sequences to  these  landowners  would  not 
become  onerous,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  they  generously,  rather 
than  resisting  that  their  own  family 
properties  being  included,  to  the  con- 
trary they  offered  and  encouraged  that 
t.heir  properties  be  included  as  a  long 
term  haven,  if  you  will,  for  the  millions 
of  people  that  live  in  our  part  of  the 
country, 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.shington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  reply  that 
the  committee  was  very  interested  in  this 
])rocedure.  We  requested  an  opinion  of 
the  Interior  Solicitor.  It  was  the  Solici- 
tor's opinion  that  the  purchase  on  a  con- 
tract or  installment  basi.s  was  entirely 
legal. 

Sub.'^equent  to  that  time  I  have  learned 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  does  not  approve  of  this  proce- 
dure. The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Congress  can 
never  see  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  confer  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  legal  opinions.  The  best  in- 
formation that  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
is  that  the  Solicitor  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  says  the  procedure 
i.s  completely  legal. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Is  it  our  colleague's 
view  that  the  Solicitor's  opinion  is  one 
v.ell  founded? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes,  it 
is. 

iMr.  BURTON.  And  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  proceed  on  this  downpay- 
ment  route  rather  thai,  exclusively  on 
tlie  entire-purchase  route? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes.  I 
do,  because  I  think  we  have  had  enough 
experience  with  the  purchase  of  land  in 
the  United  States  to  realize  that  the  price 
escalation  that  goes  on.  once  a  park  is 
established,  is  utterly  fantastic.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  no  longer  curtail  land  and 
v.ater  funds,  because  this  fund  was  es- 
tablished to  meet  the  critical  needs  for 
tlie  purchase  of  recreation  lands  in  the 
United  Slates  before  prices  escalate, 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. If  I  may  also  note,  because  I 
think  it  most  justified  and  proper,  that 
in  addition  to  Mrs.  Hansen's  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade's  work,  there  was  enormous  a^^sist- 
ance  and  valuable  contribution  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  'Mr,  Wy- 
ATTi ;  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr, 
Veysey  I  ;  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr,  Evans  I  :  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  McKay  )  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Long  i  ;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Yates  i ,  All  of  us 
in  our  part  of  the  country  are  grateful 
to  all  of  these  Members  for  this  fine 
prodtict, 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Fifty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
qiionun.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Budillo 

Baker 

Blaiiuk 

Boland 

B)llm- 

Breau.'c 

Broizmaii 


(Roll  No.  301] 

Edwards.  Calif.  Patman 

Erlcnbrrn  Pik-^ 

Evins.  Tenn.  Podell 

fisher  Powell,  Ohio 

Trey  Rcld 

Fulton  Rodlno 

Fuciua  Rooiiev,  N.Y, 

Geuys  Rosenthal 

Gray  Runnels 


Eroyhin.  N,C.      Ha.siing.s  R-.nh 

Buchanan  Hawkins  Shiplev 

flark  Hebert,  .Skubiu 

^'■'^y  Jarman  Sianton, 

Cli.'veland  Johnson.  Culo.        Jame.s  V. 

Conycrs  Kastenmcicr  .Stephens 

CouLihlin  Landrum  Stokes 

Danlelson  Lon-,  Md.  Stialton 

Davis,  Ga.  MeEwcn  TeaKue.  Tex 

Dclaney  M-rfm.  Nebr.  Thomp.son,  N  J. 

DtHunis  Mills.  Ark,  Tiornan 

Derwinski  Miuhell.  Md.  Wilson, 

I^t'i'''"'^  Murphv.  111.  ChailesH, 

Di.'^-s  Murphv.  N.y.  Calif. 

Dom  Ne:sen 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  tliat 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  8917,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  whereupon  365  Members 
recorded  their  pre.'^ence.  a  quorum,  and 
.  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  uix)n  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  8817.  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
1974.  Before  discussing  the  bill.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  njipreciation  to  the  chair- 
lady  of  the  subcommittee.  Mrs.  Hansen, 
for  the  impartial  way  in  which  she  con- 
ducted the  hearing'^  on  the  bill.  Her  ac- 
tions have  been  conducted  in  a  n,o-t 
tiiorough  and  nonpartisan  way.  I  want  to 
compliment,  as  well,  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  Each  of  them  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
betterment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interior  appropri- 
ations bill,  which  v,e  consider  today,  is. 
first  and  foremost,  a  resource  bill.  But  it 
it  much  more  than  that.  It  is  both  a  long 
term  and  a  short  term  investment  in  the 
people,  the  land,  and  the  resources  of 
America.  The  funds  we  invent  today  not 
only  generate  additional  moneys  for  the 
treasury  tomorrow,  but  they  develop  tl:e 
re.-ources  necc^'^aiT  to  fuel  this  Nation'<^ 
energy  needs.  They  develop  the  minds  of 
all  Americans  who  benefit  from  the  his- 
torical, cultural,  and  recreational  pro- 
grams funded  here.  And  they  develop  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  the  many  native 
Americans  who  benefit  from  tl:e  health 
services  and  educational  opportunities  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  In- 
dian Health  Service. 

The  Members  will  note,  hov.cver.  that 
this  bill  is.  by  no  means,  an  extravagant 
investment.  The  committee  bill  estimates 
for  new  obligational  authority  are  S4.- 
877.100  below  the  requested  amoimts. 
However,  the  committee  v.an  quite  active 
In  establishing  certain  priorities,  making 
the  bill  a  prudent  invc.-~tment  and  a  re- 
spon.Mve  investment  as  well. 
The  moneys  we  Invest  today  to  man- 
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age  the  Nation's  natural  resoiu'ces  will  be 
used  to  maintain  and  improve  the  nearly 
2  billion  acres  of  Federal  lands,  includ- 
iny  the  vast  outer  continental  shelf  off 
shore.  These  lands  are  a  vast  storehouse 
of  public  wealth.  Each  year,  they  yield 
13  billion  board  feet  of  timber,  50  per- 
cent of  the  Western  half  of  the  Nation's 
water,  grazing  area  for  16  million  head 
of  livestock.  7  milHon  pounds  of  fish,  and 
S3  5  billion  worth  of  mineral  leases — 
with  royalties  accruing  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  nearly  one-half  million  dollars 
per  year.  Bonuses  from  these  lease  sales 
will  amount  to  more  than  $2.2  billion 
this  year. 

In  human  terriis.  the.se  lands  and  pro- 
grams provide  educational  a.ssistance  for 
nearly  150.000  Indian  children  in  Indian 
and  public  schools,  funds  to  operate  the 
more  than  300  irrigation  systems  to  help 
Indian  farmers  grow  food,  and  welfare 
and  family  services  to  some  95.000  Indian 
families. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  needs  of  the 
222.000  residents  of  the  Trust  Territories 
of  American  Samoa  and  Guam,  for  the 
533.700  reservation  Indians  on  39.7  mil- 
lion acres  of  tribal  land  and  the  estimated 
503  million  visitations  by  all  Americans 
to  our  national  parks  and  national 
forests. 

Once  again,  my  colleagues  will  note 
that  the  largest  single  increase  in  this 
•bill  is  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Many  basic  services  of  life, 
which  we  take  for  granted— dental  care, 
maternity  care,  the  birth  of  a  child  in  a 
clean,  sanitary  hospital,  are  new  and 
life-giving  e.xperiences  to  the  American 
Indians.  Death  rates  from  disease,  such 
as  tuberculosis,  influenza,  and  gastritis, 
are  decreasing  dramatically,  while  the 
hou.Mng  construction,  school  con.^truction 
and  health  services  available  to  Indians 
are  makin?  important  advances. 

While  the  committee  report  details  at 
great  length  Ihe  mpny  accomplishments 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  the 
succc.vs  attributable  to  the  BIA  educa- 
tion program.  I  hope  tlie  Members  would 
take  the  time  to  read  of  the  many  prob- 
lem areas  remaining.  Tliey  indicate  tliat, 
while  we  are  making  progress,  there  is 
still  a  long  road  ahead  for  tlie  American 
Indian  if  he  i.,  to  have  the  life  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

The  budget  makes  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  accounts  for  management 
and  development  of  our  national  re- 
sources. Tlie  second  largest  inrTea^e 
found  in  the  budget  is  directed  to  the 
U.S.  rore.-^t  Service,  tlie  Fcdeial  agency 
charged  with  tiie  respon.^ibility  for  man- 
aging over  187  million  acres  of  national 
forests  and  gra-...land...  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice also  carries  on  an  acti\o  program  of 
i-csearch  in  areas  such  as  pest  and 
disease  control,  as  well  as  cooperative 
programs  with  the  Slate  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  protect  and  preserve  more 
than  393  million  acres  of  State  and  local 
lore.5iIand  in  our  country. 

Since  1971,  the  rore:it  Service  has  been 
cooperating  with  the  Slates  to  imple- 
ment programs  to  control  gypsy  moth 
infestation.  Gypsy  moth  infestation  now 
covers  1.4  million  acre.s— an  increase  of 
500  000  acres  over  the  past  decade   The 


Forest  Service  presently  funds  such 
agreements  with  the  States  on  a  50-50 
basis.  I  urge  the  Forest  Service  to  expe- 
dite its  efforts  to  develop  better  environ- 
mental controls  and  alternative  solutions 
that  will  provide  wide  application  of  such 
controls  without  any  environmental  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survev  and  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  total  activities  need 
S300  million  to  monitor  and  meet  the  Na- 
tion's mineral  and  energy  needs.  The 
energy  crisis,  we  all  envisioned  for  the 
future,  is  very  much  with  us  today.  How- 
ever, the  Nation  is  on  the  verge  of  an- 
other potcntiallv  more  dangerous  crisis 
brou'iu  on  Ijy  the  careless  and  wasteful 
way  in  which  we  use  our  Nation's  min- 
erals. Recently,  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, in  a  detailed  report,  outlined  the 
gravity  of  tho  .shortages  we  face  in  pro- 
viding vital  minerals. 

Supplies  of  our  Nation's  raw  minerals 
arn  being  seriously  depleted.  We  arc  now 
importing  29  percent  of  our  oil  and  gas 
requirements,  about  33  percent  of  our 
iron,  and  a  massive  87  percent  of  our 
aluminum.  At  current  rates  of  consump- 
tion, our  Nations  supply  of  copper  will 
be  e.xhausted  ir.  50  years.  While  we  pro- 
duce 9  percent  of  the  world's  zinc,  we  use 
three  times  that  much.  The  fifth  most 
widely  used  metal  is  manganese.  Yet  this 
Nation  has  no  known  rc'^erves.  and  the 
la-t  m.Tnganese  mine  in  the  Nation 
do  ed  its  doors  in  1970.  And  you  cannot 
make  steel  without  mrnganesc. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  evidence 
that  we  are  waiting  the  ores  we  use  at 
an  alarming  rate.  If  the  Government 
does  not  devote  more  significant  amounts 
of  its  future  liudgets  to  new  mineral  ex- 
traction technolog>'.  then  we  will  soon 
find  ourselves  without  any  domestic  sup- 
plies and  reiving  to  even  greater  degrees 
on  foreign  imports  to  meet  our  mineral 
needs. 

This  bill  makes  a  major  contribution 
toward  alleviating  our  energy  shortages. 
The  sum  of  $126  million  is  contained  in 
this  bill  for  energy-related  research. 
Tliis  is  an  increase  of  S23.6  million  above 
last  year's  budget  for  specific  projects 
within  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  the  Forest  Service.  Many  of 
these  i)rojects  are  in  the  development  or 
pilot  plant  stage,  all  of  which,  we  are 
confident,  will  yield  sigirificant  returns 
on  our  investment. 

The  activities  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  locus  on  several  major  areas.  Since 
its  inception,  the  Bure  ui  has  been  the 
Government's  chief  research  arm  in  try- 
ing to  develop  new  energy  sources  from 
our  los  il  fuels.  They  have  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  imi'lementing 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safetv 
Act  to  protect  our  Nation's  mine  work- 
ers from  the  hazards  of  their  occujiation. 
The  committee  added  $3.8  million  in  ad- 
ditional funds  for  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  research  to  heliD  conquer  these 
ha/ards. 

The  Bureau  has  also  embarked  uiwn 
active  and  imaginative  programs  to  im- 
prove tlie  kind-:  damaged  by  strip  and 
.'subsurface  mining.  Their  activities  in  my 
Congressional  District,  wherein  so  much 
of  the  Nation's  coal  was  mined  and  indus- 


try was  fueled  since  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century,  have  been  particularly  lauda- 
tory. The  present  director.  Dr.  Elburt 
Osborn,  is,  m  my  opinion,  the  finest 
director  in  that  agency's  proud  his- 
tory. He  has  an  extremely  able  and 
cooperative  staff,  one  of  whom  I 
would  like  to  single  out  for  special 
praise.  He  is  Mr.  Joseph  Corgan. 
Chief  of  the  Environmental  Division  of 
the  Bureau,  who  will  be  retiring  effective 
June  30,  after  36  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  Bureau  and  to  the  Nation. 
In  the  often  im.personal  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Mr.  Corgan  has  become  a  per- 
sonal friend  not  only  to  me  but  to  the 
residents  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
His  as^sistance  in  extinguishing  under- 
ground mine  fires,  in  eliminating  burn- 
ing culm  banks,  in  stabilizing  vast  under- 
ground mined  areas  underlying  propel  ty. 
has  made  the  major  contribution  to  a 
better  environment  in  norllieastein 
Penn.sylvania.  All  of  us  in  the  subcom- 
mittee shall  miss  his  counsel,  and  we  wish 
him  many  happy  years  of  retiiement. 

I  call  the  Members  attention  to  the 
$16  million  increase  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation's Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  Since  its  creation,  this  fund  has 
been  the  prime  source  of  funding,  not 
only  for  State  and  local  outdoor  recrea- 
tion projects,  but  for  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition activity  by  such  a-jencies  as 
tiie  National  Park  Service,  tJie  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fislierics 
and  Wildlire,  and  tlie  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Income  for  this  fund  is 
generated  chiefly  from  receipts  from  off- 
shore oil  leases. 

Tills  year,  the  budget  estimate  con- 
tained $50  million  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation to  provide  a  catch-up  year 
wherein  the  Bureau  could  reduce  a  back- 
log of  unobligated  balances.  Tlie  BOR 
indicated  to  the  committee  that  a  pro- 
gram level  of  S196  million  for  fiscal  74 
would  clean  up  their  pipeline  applica- 
tions. The  committee  lelt  that  such  a 
piogram  level  was  inadequate  to  meet 
our  recreation  needs  for  State  a.ssistance 
Tlic  committee  added  $16  millijii  in  new 
b'd.gct  aaihority  which,  when  coupled 
with  previous  balances,  will  bring  thj 
program  level  to  a  point  $10  million  above 
amounts  expended  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
With  $80  million  in  the  pipeline  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  Bureau  requested  no  new- 
funds  for  Federal  programs.  TJie  action 
in  reprograming  lunds  for  tl.rce  criti- 
cal acqui.-ition  mojecls  on  t!;e  Federal 
.'ide  also  brines  the  Federal  obli^alion-il 
level  to  $110  million. 

Mf.  Cliairinan,  ll.V.  8917,  tlio  lui'.'.ijr 
and  related  agencies  ai)propriations 
bill  contains  two  items  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  residents  of  my  con- 
giv.s'ional  dis'ricl. 

On  page  20  of  the  committee  rei'ort. 
the  committee  has  directed  th.it  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  tlirou''h  its 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  to 
.-pend  an  additional  $10  million  for  land 
requisition  in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  committee  for  taking  this  course 
of  action  at  my  request.  The  committee's 
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decision  to  commit  these  funds  at  tliis 
time  is  a  wise  one  indeed. 

This  park,  authorized  in  1962,  is  the 
largest  unfinished  park  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Nation.  Yet  6  million  Ameri- 
cans visit  and  enjoy  it  each  year.  Last 
year,  the  authorization  expired,  and  the 
National  Park  Service  found  itself  with- 
out the  legal  means  to  acquire  the  re- 
maining 15,000  acres  of  land.  The  Con- 
gress wisely  enacted  Public  Law  92-575, 
legislation  which  I  sponsored  increasing 
the  authorization  ceiling  to  $65  million. 
Tliis  represents  an  increa.se  of  $28  mil- 
lion above  the  old  ceiling.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  approved  an  Interior  Department 
request  to  reprogram  an  additional  $7 
million  through  fiscal  1975  to  activate  its 
land  acquisition  program.  The  action  of 
the  House  today  in  making  an  additional 
$10  million  available  brings  the  total 
dollar  figure  for  acquisition  to  $17 
million  through  1974.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  acquisition  activities  of  lands 
administered  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. These  funds  should  enable  the 
National  Park  Service  to  accelerate  their 
threat  of  condemnation  currently  facing 
land  acquisition  program  to  remove  the 
many  residents  of  the  park  area.  These 
people  are  in  desperate  and  of  relief 
from  the  many  problems  that  beset  peo- 
ple living  in  the  environs  of  a  half-com- 
pleted park. 

On  page  22.  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
included  an  additional  $700,000  for  en- 
vironmental improvement  in  the  an- 
thracite area  of  the  district.  This  money 
will  be  used  by  experts  at  the  Bureau 
to  improve  and  alleviate  various  environ- 
mental difficulties  cau.sed  by  the  ravages 
of  strip  and  subsurface  mining.  Last  year, 
the  committee  also  included  funds  for 
the  Bureau  to  undertake  a  demonstra- 
tion project  by  taking  a  badly  stripped 
and  scarred  piece  of  land  and  converting 
It  into  a  country  park.  This  new  money 
will  be  used  for  similar  purposes  as  part 
of  a  continuing  program  to  improve  the 
environment  and  reclaim  abandoned 
strip  mined  areas  in  that  area. 

The  committee's  action,  while  recog- 
nizing the  difficult  budgetary  problems  we 
face  this  year,  has  attempted  to  keep  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  at 
a  viable  level  for  the  coming  year.  Last 
year,  the  BOR  spent  $202  million.  This 
year,  they  will  have  $212  million  avaU- 
able  for  obligation.  Hopefully,  the  Bureau 
will  return  next  year  with  a  more  real- 
istic budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill.  It  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House.  It  is  the  product 
of  careful  scrutiny  by  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee.  We  did  not 
accept  the  budget  recommendations 
hlindly.  We  added  some  and  cut  some, 
and  the  result  is  a  flexible  budget  that 
addresses  itself  to  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  critical  needs.  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idalio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  hearing  witnesses  be- 
fore our  committee  testify  as  to  the  need 
for  the  $145  million  in  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1974  for  the  Endowments  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

Tlie  arts  endowment  alone  has  almost 
8.000  formal  and  preliminary  written  re- 
quests for  a.ssistance,  of  which  NEA  can 
assist  less  than  one-fourth.  The  humani- 
ties endowment  can  fun'c5%nly  936  out 
of  1.844  highly  rated  applications — total 
applications  4.113. 

The  arts  endowment  has  be^u^espe- 
cially  successful  in  raising  privat< 
public  moneys  to  match — and  over: 
the  stimulus  of  Federal  money.  They 
average  S3  to  S4  for  every  Federal  dollar, 
and  in  many  many  projects  have  had 
spectacular  results  in  funding  programs 
which  benefit  areas  wliich  heretofore 
have  never  been  reached  with  major 
cultural  efforts. 

For  instance,  the  Arttrain — now  tour- 
ing in  my  Rocky  Mountain  area — a  S50.- 

000  endowment  grant,  stimulated  the 
raising  of  $680,000  to  send  this  unique 
6-car  art  show  and  educational  project 
into  remote  and  rural,  small  town  areas 
which  have  never  had  the  benefit  of  such 
art  work. 

Tell  of  tour  now  in  Rocky  Mountain. 

This  will  tour  Southeastern  United 
States  soon. 

The  endowments  have  made  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  have  their  programs 
reach  a  broad  spectrum  of  American  so- 
ciety— they  have  stretched  themselves  as 

1  pointed  out  durin^ebate  on  the  au- 
thorization bill — to  reach  isolated 
groups,  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  sick,  in 
hospitals  in  prisons  in  homes  for  the 
handicapped.  They  have  provided  seed 
money  to  start  local  theatre  groups, 
dance  groups,  orchestras,  which  are  still 
sti-uggling  to  make  ends  meet.  They 
have  been  particularly  helpful  in  helping 
the  modern  dance  groups  become  viable 
at  a  time  when  the  public  is  demanding — 
in  the  wake  of  the  increased  leisure  time 
and  better  incomes — more  cultural  pro- 
grams. 

The  President  had  requested  $72.5  mil- 
lion for  the  arts  endowment  in  fiscal 
1974,  not  quite  double  the  fi.scal  1973 
amount  of  $40  million.  Canada,  with 
nearly  22  million  people,  spent  $26.5 
million  in  1972  compared  to  our  S29.7 
million  that  year.  Great  Britain,  with 
some  54  million  people  spent  $66  million. 
And  West  Germany,  with  55  million  pea- 
pie,  spent  $134  million. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  group  called  the 
partnership  for  the  arts,  a  private  orga- 
nization of  citizens,  that  the  United 
States  by  1976  could  be  appropriating 
S200  million,  or  rouglily  $l  per  capita  for 
such  expenditures. 

Compare  this  goal,  which  will  not  be 
reached,  if  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee does  not  in  future  years  provide  us 
with  more  money — with  the  per  capita 
expenditures  of:  West  Germany:  $2.42 
per  capita;  Austria  $2  per  capita;  Sweden 
$2;  Canada  $1.40;  Israel  $1.34  and  Great 
Britain  $1.23. 

We  should  be  doing  better  in  this  area 
and  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  $145 


million  would  definitely  have  been  a  jus- 
tifiable expenditure  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  fi.scal  1974  for  tiie  richest 
country  in  the  world. 

To  the  critics  who  rationalize  cutting 
this  budget  because  the  material  needs  of 
Americans  have  not  been  fully  met,  I 
counter  with  the  argument  that  we 
sliould  think  for  a  minute  of  where  our 
preoccupation  with  material  things  has 
ied  us.  Are  we  nearer  to  the  peace  or 
understanding  between  nations?  And  do 
not  tiie  humanities — reading  the  great 
works  of  liicralure.  history,  ethics,  and 
philo.^ophy — do  they  not  have  something 
10  sr.y  to  the  present  condition  of  man 
in  triis  counto'? 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  witnesses 
who  testified  liiat  ■•humanistic  studies 
have  as  vital  and  unique  a  contribution  to 
make  to  the  amehoration  of  problems  in 
our  national  life  as  do  the  .sciences." 

Yet  we  continue  to  spend  over  S600 
million  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. S17  billion  for  research  and  devel- 
oi)ment.  Our  priorities  are  askew:  the 
humanities  have  more  to  say  to  us — 
perhajis  we  would  not  be  in  the  pre.'-ent 
moral  crisis  if  we  had  spent  more  time 
on  ethics,  on  learning  truths  from  his- 
tory. 

I  apree  with  Dr.  Ronald  Berman,  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  National  En- 
do"  ment  for  the  Humanities,  who  said 
in  testimony  that  by  the  study  of  the 
great  books  of  literature  such  as.  say 
John  Milton.  Shakespeare,  and  all  the 
rest,  we  are  "challenged  by  moral  im- 
peratives" which  demand  that  we  con- 
duct our  private  and  public  lives  in  the 
best  way  we  know  how. 

This  is  what  the  National  Endowments 
for  the  Arts  and  Humaniiies  are  attempt- 
ing— and  believe  me,  such  consciousness 
raising  is  drastically  needed  in  ;his  coun- 
tiy. 

Under  the  gifted  leadership  of  Miss 
Naiiiy  Hanks,  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
renai.ssance  of  the  arts  which  already 
had  begun  has  been  stimulated  further 
by  Federal  sujiport. 

There  are  programs  in  the  Nation's 
schools  which  have  met  with  fantastic 
success — the  public  is  clamoring  for  the 
creative  artists  who  visit  schools  for  a 
week  or  more;  it  is  anticipated  that  S3 
million  will  be  available  this  comme 
year — a  pitiful  amount  considering  the 
need  and  the  public  popularity. 

I  have  heard  critics  claim  that  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  benefit  only  the  bia 
cultural  centers  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts.  Let  me  state  emphatically  that 
the  programs  of  the  National  Endowment 
have  given  badly  needed  encouraucment 
and  new  life  to  our  effort^s  to  enhance 
cultural  opportunities  in  the  sparsely 
populated  Rocky  Motuitain  region. 

We  do  not  becrudge  ant-  of  the  Endow- 
ment funds  whicli  are  aLso  assisting  the 
arts  m  major  Eastern  centers,  because  we 
share  the  pride  of  all  Americans  in  the 
world  famous  art,s  institutions  which 
exist  there. 

But  we  join  in  the  growing  judgment 
of  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  that 
cultural  development  and  enrichment  of 
human  life  rate  a  higher  priority — acro.-<s 
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the  board.  The  National  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  have  proven 
tiiemsclves  to  be  very  effective  agents  of 
response  to  tliis  growing  concern  of  our 
poople. 

Cutbacks  v.ill  mean  the  State  programs 
will  suiter  in  their  attempts  to  f:row  and 
strengthen  the  cultural  acti\it!e.s  be^un 
at  the  nrai-sroots  level,  and  ouite  impor- 
tantly, the  planninir  for  nuaUty  proirams 
for  the  Bicentennial  will  also  .'-ufTer.  I 
regret  that  llic  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
cut  this  budsct.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
porhaps  we  in  the  committee,  or  the  en- 
dowments themselves  did  not  do  their 
Innicwork  in  informin":  the  member.-  of 
ti'.o  Apjiropiiriion.s  Committee  of  the 
very  real  value  of  these  proirrams.  For  I 
believe  tliat  if  you  saw  with  our  eyes  and 
heard  with  our  ears  the  tremendous  work 
of  the.se  endowments,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  have  funded  the-e  pro- 
rrrams  at  S145  million  for  tlie  comin- 
year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thnnk  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  the  gcntlelaciy  from 
Washington  iMrs.  Hansen'  r.nd  the 
r.-nkinq;  Rcpublicm  member  of  the  sub- 
commUtce.  the  gentleman  from  Ponn- 
sylv.mia  (Mr.  McDAnci  for  their  efforts 
in  increasing  the  amounts  for  the  Arts 
end  Humanities  by  $24.1  milhon  over 
1973  appropri.xtions.  N.UuraHy,  I  regret 
that  the  President's  full  budget  request 
of  S14.5  million  for  1974  was  not  granted. 
As  I  tried  to  point  out  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  authorization  bill,  the  need 
for  programs  funded  by  tho.^e  endow- 
ments aie  very  great  in  planning  for  the 
Bicentennial  in  197G.  The  Endowments 
have  been  deluged  by  applications  which 
hp.ve  received  the  highest  rUing  from 
their  panels  of  experts  and  the  endow- 
ments are  anticipating  continuation  of 
those  hi,-!hly  rated  applications  and  the 
need  for  increased  aiipropriations  to  help 
the  Nation's  communities  in  their  prei^a- 
ration  iw  celebration  of  its  200th  birth- 
day in  1976. 

Fur  in.-tance.  tlic  NEH— the  Humani- 
ties Endowment— pLumcd  to  spend  the 
largest  share  of  its  projected  budget— 
S28  million— for  public  programs.  This 
would  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  member  di.,lricts  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional projects  in  the  humanities—edu- 
cational and  cultural  films;  public  fo- 
rums on  important  State  i.,-,ues;  the 
availability  of  historical  documents, 
books:  new  and  scholarly  papeis  on  the 
Founding  fathers;  courses  by  newspa- 
pers on  ihj  history  of  America,  educa- 
tional di.sjilays  c>n  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution  to  help  the  overburdened  mu- 
seums get  ready  for  the  onslaught  of 
visits:  films  which  have  been  commis- 
sioned—televi-ion  films  which  trace  the 
historical  development  of  the  Revolu- 
tion: another  which  is  a  biography  of  our 
revolutionary  greats:  the  Adams  family. 
George  Washington.  Thomas  Jeffer.son— 
ar.f;  many  more. 

This  whole  question  came  mi.  of 
cour.'e.  when  the  authorization  legisla- 
tion was  before  the  House.  Amendments 
veie  offered  to  lower  the  amount  author- 
ized and  the  majority  agreed  with  the 
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Education  and  Labor  Committee  that  the 
amount  for  tlie  Arts  and  Humanities  En- 
dowments for  1974  be  the  amount  the 
President  requested.  I  think  this  was  an 
act  of  legislative  responsibility,  and 
while,  as  I  indicated.  I  appreciate  the 
increase  in  appropriations  over  last  year 
by  the  committee.  I  do  wish  it  would  have 
been  pessible  for  the  committee  to  in- 
crease th  U  amount. 

I  would  at  this  time  urge  that  when 
t!in  other  body  reports  its  appropriation 
bill,  and  if  in  its  wisdom  the  higher  fig- 
ure is  rdoptcd  than  the  House  amount, 
the  Hoii=:e  conferees  would  look  favor- 
rbly  on  th?ir  reasoning  and  agree  to  that 
cdditiona!  amount. 

This  is  a  time  when  money  is  well  siient 
to  rethink  and  restudy  the  meaning  of 
our  democracy  to  try  to  better  under- 
stand our  ideological  roots  and  through 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  to  stir  once 
rgain  our  national  pride  and  faith  in 
ourselves  as  a  people.  In  my  mind  the 
intangibles  which  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties provide  are  .iust  as  important  as  road 
building,  research  and  disease,  and 
strengthening  oiu-  economy,  and  from 
these  expenditures  I  expect  the  quality 
of  life  of  all  .Americans  will  be  imnioved. 
ATr.  WYATT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  10  m.inutes  to  tlic 
gentleman  fiom  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.ould 
commend  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington,  for  an  out- 
standing job  and  also  the  gent'einan 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade',  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee for  a  well  balanced,  good  job  under 
v.iy  diflicult  budgetary  restrictions. 

I  v.ould  like  to  address  myself  very 
briefiy  jniinarily  to  one  area  involving 
the  Forest  Service.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  budget  request  we  received  in  our 
committee  for  the  forest  management  in 
our  national  forests.  Tlie  budget  request 
v.as  cut  back  shockingly,  frankly,  from 
last  year,  and  our  committee  was  pble  to 
restore  some  $14  million  for  timber  re- 
source manigement.  and  of  this  $14  mil- 
hon. $7  million  was  for  reforestation  and 
S3  million  was  for  timber  stand  imi^iovc- 
ment.  This  cutback  was  particulaiiv  un- 
ac-ejJtable  in  view  of  the  high  inaco  of 
.soft  wood  lun.ber  and  plywood.  At  a  time 
when  our  suiij^lies  should  be  increasing 
they  v.ere  cut  back. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  language  on  i)age 
31  of  the  rei^jit  in  which  we  point  out 
the  serious  deficiencies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  forest  lands  by  rea- 
.'^on  of  lack  of  money.  This  is  an  area 
where  we  spend  ,'>1  and  we  get  several 
dollars  ba  k  into  the  Federal  TreasuiT, 
Tb.i;  is  to  prodi^ce  a  renewable  natural 
resource,  one  that  can  be  renewed  over 
and  over  again. 

We  have  nearly  5  million  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  land  capable  of  the  com- 
mercial grov. th  of  timber,  needing  re- 
forestation and  lacking  reforestation. 
Testimony  is  to  the  effct  that  approx- 
imately 50  years  are  needed  to  reforest 
the  land.  It  says  in  the  report: 

With  the  additional  funds  again  provided 
hy  the  Committee,  the  Forest  Service  wi!l  be 


able  to  make  a  beginning  at  catching  up  ou 
the  reforestation  backlog. 

I  have  in  mind  that  we  will  have  a  pro- 
gram presented  to  us  of  approximately 
10  years  duration  wiiich  will  permit  us 
to  reforest  most  of  the  easily  reforested 
backlog.  This  pro",ram  perhajjs  will  cost 
$100  million  to  $150  million  a  year  av- 
erage for  the  10-year  period  of  li.ne,  but 
if  uc  u'ldertake  to  do  so  we  v.ill  be  doing 
a  job  v.hich  fulfills  a  commitment  to  our 
children  and  will  make  money  for  the 
Federal  Government,  It  is  just  thaL 
simple. 

A  rain  I  would  commend  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  our  leadership 
for  the  very  good  job  in  putting  this  bill 
to  ether  as  well  as  the  report. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

J.Ir.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
maai,  I  thank  the  gentleman  particularly 
for  his  activiiy  in  the  subcommittee  on 
the  question  of  reforestation.  I  am  new  on 
the  committee  and  it  was  appalling  to 
me  to  learn  from  the  testimonv  of  wit- 
nesses that  we  really  have  no  policv,  no 
firm  policy  of  catching  up  on  those  areas 
that  need  to  be  reforested  most.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  believe  the  testimony 
v.as  that  today  v.e  are  as  far  behind  on 
reforestation  as  v.e  v.-ere  5  or  10  years 
a-o.  We  are  just  barely  preventing  this 
backlog  from  grov.ing  even  more. 

I  uant  to  thank  the  gentleman  and 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
woman from  V/arjhington,  for  their  in- 
terest in  this  and  for  the  tremendous  ef- 
forts both  have  made.  V/e  on  tlie  sub- 
committee have  inusted  that  a  policy  be 
developed  which  will  show  the  total  co  t 
and  the  items  that  will  be  included  in  a 
10-year  period  of  accelerated  reforesta- 
tion, so  we  can  begin  to  catch  up. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  lemarks 
and  for  his  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bis  interest  and  strona  sunpoit 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon, 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
tnank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  is  obviously  of  interest  not  only 
to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  West  but 
also,  to  the  Nation  and  it  is  one  of  the 
critically  important  bills  that  we  will  be 
facing  in  this  ses.sion. 

I  would  commend  the  ciiairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mrs.  Hansen- •  for 
what  ;_he  has  done  c:ice  aiaia  in  wrej- 
tliog  with  a  very  diffiailt  ;a;_.k  a'.d  cai.nrg 
out  with  a  balanced  budget.  Certainly' 
there  are  certain  things  that  some  of  lis 
would  hke  to  see  increased  and  yet 
mea:;ured  against  all  the  competing  needs 
which  were  involved  r\  the  1  ill.  i  thin''; 
represents  a  balanced  and  good  alloca- 
tion of  the  dollar.  She  has  done  her  cus- 
tomary careful  work  with  the  members 
of  her  subcommittee,  and  we  commend 
her  as  we  do  our  colleague  i  Mr.  McDade  > 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  other 
members  o:  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
terribly  long  hours  on  each  side  that  do 
not  strike  close  to  home  for  all  members 
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of  the  subcommittee  unless  they  look 
hard  at  the  fact  that  these  needs  prop- 
erly are  national  problems,  as  indeed 
they  are. 

Particularly.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  in  the  well   (Mr.  Wyatti 
whom  I  know  to  be  as  knowledgeable  on 
the  problems  with  which  the  subcommit- 
tee deals  as  anyone  in  this  Congress,  and 
most  particularly  is  this  true  in  this  area 
of  the  forest.  The  problems  are  complex 
problems.  He  has  been  alluding  to  cer- 
tain of  them,  and  I  personally,  knowing 
him  as  well  as  I  do,  and  knowing  his  de- 
votion to  the  problems  of  the  forest  and 
what  we  need  to  do  in  coimection  with 
them,  am  grateful  for  his  being  on  the 
committee,  as  I  am  grateful  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally fine  work  I  know  him  to  do 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  join  with  him 
in  the  remarks  he  has  made  about  the 
praise  due  to  the  subcommittee  for  what 
has  been  done  in  connection  with  forest 
land  management.  The  remarks  about 
the  need  for  reforestation  are.  if  any- 
thing, too  weak  in  what  they  say.  The 
problems  are  immense.   There  is  great 
need  in  this  area,  and  the  thing  which  I 
think  many  of  our  colleagues  just  do  not 
realize  is  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
this  type  of  renewable  resource  that  will, 
if  properly  handled,  not  be  a  net  outgo 
in  funds  to  this  Government,  but  will 
actually  yield  more  dollars  back  to  the 
general  fund,  back  to  the  treasury,  than 
we  will  be  investing  in  these  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  in  the 
well  has  made  this  point,  and  I  seek  to 
make  the  comment  on  this  only  to  em- 
phasize what  he  said.  This  is  an  invest- 
ment of  Federal  dollars  that  will  return 
not  only  the  amount  we  invest,  but  will 
return  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  series  of 
other  things  set  forth  in  the  report  which 
our  colleagues  have  read,  which  deal  with 
State  and  private  forestry  cooperation, 
forest  research,  roads  and  the  like.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  what  it  has 
been  able  to  add  to  the  bill  in  those  par- 
ticular areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close 
with  comment  on  two  more  areas  outside 
the  field  of  forest;  one  completely  outside 
and  one  involved,  but  not  in  the  manage- 
ment. First,  in  the  area  of  log  exports. 
As  the  report  makes  clear  on  page  9,  and 
I  say  this  largely  for  purposes  of  making 
the  point   clear   to   the  secretaries   in- 
volved, the  committee  expects  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  take 
steps  to  include  provisions  in  timber  sale 
contracts  which  will  assure  that  the  tim- 
ber involved  will  not  be  exported  or  used 
by  the  purchaser  as  a  substitute  for  tim- 
ber he  exports,  or  sells  for  export.  The 
committee    expects    the    secretaries    to 
publish   regulations   to   implement   this 
limitation.  The  power  to  do  this  has  been 
on  the  books  for  some  time.  The  secre- 
taries have  failed  to  use  that  power,  and  I 
am  deliphted  to  see  that  the  committee  is 
speaking  strongly  and  that  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agi-iculture  and   Interior  he 
warned  that  this  is  something  they  are 
to  do. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  comment  is  in 
this  field  of  energy  research,  this  im- 
mense problem  the  Nation  is  facing  at 
the  present  time.  As  the  committee  points 
out  on  page  8.  the  committee  recom- 
mendation provides  substantial  increases 
over  the  current  budget  for  research 
problems  relating  to  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
m.ittee  for  this  particular  item  in  an  area 
where  obviously  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  than  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  close  once  again  by 
commending  the  subcommittee,  and  mo.st 
particularly  Mr.  Wyatt.  for  their  actions 
under  adverse  circumstances  to  present 
a  very  fine  bill. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Oregon, 
who  has  been  a  strong  supporter  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  ( Mr.  Rousselot  > . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  this  com- 
mittee has  been  at  w  ork  because  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  took  time  last  year 
to  come  to  southern  California  and  to- 
tally review  the  fuel  modification  pro- 
gram which  is  an  important  part  of  the 
forest  fire  protection  expended  in  this 
bill. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 

gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 

from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Wyatt  i  . 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  took  time  to  survey  some 
of  the  problems  we  have  in  so'uthern 
California  on  the  management  of  our 
forests,  and  especially  relating  to  a  pro- 
gram of  the  Forestry  Service  known  as 
fuel  modification.  This  is  basically  a 
program  to  try  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
forest  fires  before  they  occur  because  of 
the  very  dry  conditions  we  have  in  south- 
ern California  during  the  fall  months 
Can  the  gentleman  inform  me  what  was 
done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  money 
spent  for  fuel  modifications?  For  every 
dollar  spent,  we  are  told  by  the  Forestry 
Service  that  it,  usually  can  save  any- 
where from  S7  to  $10  in  eventual  fi"re 
prevention  control. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Yes.  I  would  tell  mv  col- 
league that  we  increased  the  money  ap- 
proximately $150,000.  from  an  area  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $534,000  to  close  to 
$678,000. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  that  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  us  on  the  committee 
this  figure  is  wholly  inadequate,  as  the 
figures  are  in  many  other  areas  for  the 
Forest  Service,  but  in  view  of  the  pres- 
sures upon  the  committee  and  the  neces- 
sity for  us  to  keep  within  the  total  budg- 
et figure,  this  is  all  we  felt  we  could  do. 

We  hope  the  OMB  will  increase  the  fig- 
ure in  the  future.  I  know  that  just  in  the 
Angeles  National  Forest,  in  which  the 
gentleman   is   especially   interested,   we 
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could  use  the  entire  amount,  and  then 
some,  that  is  available  for  the  entire 
United  States  for  these  purposes 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment  that  the  commit- 
tee was  good  enough  to  increa.se  this 
funding,  becau.se  it  is  a  substantial  pre- 
ventive measure.  It  does  greatlv  decrease 
the  long-range  fire  hazard.  For  every 
dollar  .spent  now  it  does,  in  fact,  result  in 
a  sub.stantial  savings  of  dollars  that 
would  ha\  e  to  be  spent  should  a  fire  break 
out. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion, and  wish  to  thank  the  committee 
for  a  wise  allocation  of  funds.  Our  dele- 
gation from  southern  California  is  grate- 
ful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  expired 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT  I  \  ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYALMS.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  join  witli  mv  colleague 
from  Oregon  >  Mr.  Dlllenback  >  in  praise 
of    the    gentleman    in    the    well     (Mr 
Wyatti.    I    am    happy    the    gentleman 
serves  on  the  subcommittee 

I  was  very  disappointed  on  tlie  amount 
of  money  provided  for  forest  roads  as  Uii.-, 
is  so  detrimental  to  tlie  local  govern- 
ments involved,  as  well  as  the  fore^t 
prooucts  industry.  I  wonder  if  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  could  go  into  that 
subject  a  little  bit  and.  more  specifically 
di.scu.ss  wlw  we  recommend  S98.6  milhon 
for  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Art,s 
and  the  Humanities  and  cut  back  on 
roads  on  Fore-t  Service  lands? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Idaho,  and  this  should  be  a  part 
of  the  record,  that  he  should  direct 
his  attention  to  page  35  of  our  report 
The  committee  lia.s  made  it  very  clear 
that  we  do  not  agree  with  the  policy  of 
shifting  heavy  forest  road  construc'tion 
to  the  timber  purchasers,  because  it  is 
going  to  reduce  the  share  going  to  the 
counties  and  reduce  the  return  to  the 
Government.  We  do  not  agree  with  this 
policy. 

We  also  direct  that  no  funds  be  used 
to  prepare  for  timber  .sales  which  requi  -c 
purcha.sers  to  locate,  survey,  or  design 
permanent  roads. 

We  have  also  said  we  expect  a  supjjle- 
mental  estimate  or  budget  amendmen' 
to  be  submitted  to  the  committee,  pro- 
viding both  for  the  increa.sed  sales  .uo- 
gram  announced  recently  and  a  more 
responsible  road  construction  program, 
in  light  of  the  long-term  needs  of  all 
forest  users. 

Tlie  amount  which  was  eliminated  for 
permanent  forest  roads  was  so  huge  there 
was  no  way  we  could  deal  with  this 
meaningfully  within  the  budget  re- 
straints. We  are  very  well  aware  of  it 
and  there  is  strong  language  in  the  re- 
port on  that  page  on  our  position. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  gentleman  does  be- 
lieve there  is  a  possibilitv  of  increasing 
this? 
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Mr.  WYATT.  I  would  hope  we  would 
have  a  budget  supplemental. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chauinan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
r.Ir.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 
r-Irs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.<:hington.  I  .■should 
like  to  .<;ay  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
rjmmittec  is  .<;eriou.sly  ronccrned  about 
this  proposal  to  tran.^fer  road  construc- 
tijn  responsibihtie.s  to  the  timber  .our- 
( ha.^er.s.  When  we  tran.^for  to  the  timber 
comijanies  the  responsibility  for  "on- 
.-•trur  tion  of  roads  we  reduce  the  receipts 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  also  the 
funds  to  the  States  and  counties.  In  ad- 
dition, we  are  depriving  the  small  timber 
oi^erator  of  ha\mg  an  opportunity  to 
pariicipate  in  the.^e  timber  sales,  be- 
cau.sc  it  takes  substantial  capital  to  be 
able  to  purcha.se  the  timber  and  in-ovide 
for  the  construction  of  the  roads. 

The  committee  is  seriously  disturbed 
about  this,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Wy.atti  has  Slated. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
piesent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Si.\ly-ninc  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tlie  following  Membei-s  failed 
to  re.-pond; 

I  Roll   No.  3021 


.Andrews.  N  C. 

Ashbrook 

a.di.lo 

Blainik 

Brt'.uix 

Breckinridge 

C'hi.-,holm 

(.■;..rk 

Collins.  111. 

CiJiivers 

D;i;::elson 

D  rwKiski 

DfVUif 

D;r  kinsoil 

Dij.'S 


D:iril 

Kdwaids.  Citlif. 

I-  iihcr 

Freluiiiriiiv.scii 

OlbboiLs 

H.iwkiiis 

Hebert 

K;istL'niTifUT 
Landruin 
McEwfii 
M;inui.  Ncbr. 
MeV.htr 
MUU  .Ark 
.Mi!i-::i;.ll.  Chio 


Mi'n.hv.  Ill 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nichols 

OXeiU 

Patman 

I-..vvpll.OhU> 

Rcid 

H  lonev.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Steele 

fjiraiion 

TeaLivie.  Tex. 

Thoinpsoii.  N.^ 

V.i'lriu 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  H  R.  8917.  and  finding  it- 
self 'vithout  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  Members  to  record  their  i^iescnce  by 
electronic  device,  thereupon  389  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  pre-eni-e,  a  quorum, 
and  he  .submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  ..bsentees  to  be  spread  uiron  tlie 
Journal. 

The  committee  resumed  Us  sit  tint;. 

i\hs.  HANSEN  oi  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
ron-ume  to  the  gentleman  Iroin  Mary- 
I.uuJ  'Mr  Lo.NGi.  a  member  ol  the  com- 
mittee. 

-Mr.  LONG  of  Maryia.nd.  Mr.  Cliair- 
nian.  fir-t  I  express  my  admiration  for 
ih^  chairman  of  the  Inti nor  Appropria- 
tions SubcommiLue.  the  uenilev.oman 
i.om  Washinulon  'Ju'I.a  Hansen'.  The 
'-/'■ntlewoman  from  Wa.sJunLton  iMrs. 
H.A.NSEN  1  L'liided  the  cour.iu  of  our  hcar- 
ui'.^s  v.ith  thoiou^hiK  .-.>  and  trace.  Her 
.itlMilion  to  the  fine  points  of  tlie  Na- 
tion ->  natural  resources  bud'.iel.  her  deep 
'  n^e  of  priorities,  and  her  skillful  h m- 


dlint?  of  the  witnesses  have  earned  h.-^r 
the  respect  of  the  committee. 

Th?  issues  raised  in  con.siderin.g  H.R. 
8917,  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  arc  among  the  most 
important  facin'4  our  Nation  today.  The 
work  of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee represents  a  conscious  effort 
toward  achieving  a  bn lanced  utilization 
of  our  scarce  natural  ri\sources.  These 
natural  resoui-ces  are  getting  scarcer  all 
the  time. 

Several  of  the  projects  included  in  the 
ir'74  appropriation  for  Interior  pro.arams 
are  of  interest  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Baltimore  area. 

In  anticipation  of  the  American  Bi- 
centennial celebration  in  107G,  the  Na- 
tional Paik  Service  is  undertakin-j;  to 
restore  Fort  McHenry.  The  Star  Fort 
v.ill  iDe  irfurbished.  the  upiier  battery 
reconstructed,  the  moat  outworks  re- 
stored, and  the  interpretive  pro'-;rams  of 
nims.  exhibits,  dioramas,  tours  and  cere- 
m.onies  will  be  improved. 

In  Baltimore  County,  the  Geoloucal 
Survey  will  work  toward  completion  of 
!:eolo,MC  and  hydrolouical  studies  which 
will  hrln  locnl  planning  officials  identify 
natural  resources,  potential  groundwater 
supijlies.  and  areas  of  contamin:ition. 
Equipprd  with  such  knowled'ic.  oHicials 
may  plan  more  efTectively  for  local 
growth. 

With  nn  estimated  1974  ai^portionment 
of  S971.000  in  moneys  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  being  made 
ev;  ilible  to  the  Stnte  of  Maryland,  a 
total  of  $4.7  million  in  matching  funds, 
including  money  carried  over  from 
previous  years,  will  be  available  through 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  for 
land  and  water  resource  protection. 

There  are  several  other  matters  of  con- 
cern to  Baltimoreans,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
which  I  would  urue  that  careful  study 
and  appropriate  action  be  taken. 

The  Maryland  shoreline,  its  estuaries, 
beaches,  marshes,  and  wetlands,  which 
offer  the  finest  recreational  facilities  as 
v.eU  as  natural  settings  for  lioth  man  and 
wildlife,  are  threatened  by  the  prosi)ect 
of  oil  drilling  in  the  Baltimore  Canyon 
area  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Outer  Ccn- 
tinental  Shelf,  40  or  50  miles  off  the 
Maryland  const.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which 
hive  undertaken  studies  of  the  Ba'tiniore 
Canyon,  actively  seek  to  protect  Mary- 
land's coast  for  the  u.se  and  appreciation 
of  om-  citizens. 

'i'he  Chesapt.'ike  Buy  and  the  Susque- 
hanna River  aiT  two  bodies  of  water 
extremely  imijorlant  to  the  State  of 
Maryland— indeed  to  the  Nation.  The 
Che.sape.ke  is  Maryland  s  most  valuable 
resource.  The  Jai-'am-.-e  once  i)ninted  out 
th?y  could  feed  the  entire  population  of 
Ja:)an  from  that  estuary  if  th?y  had  to. 
So  much  of  our  economic  well-being  and 
recreationiU  activities  are  irrevocably 
Iiiikcd  to  the  bay.  The  Susquelianna 
Piver  may  in  the  future  become  the 
main  source  of  water  for  tlie  Baltimore 
region.  At  present,  the  Susquehanna 
faces  an  enormous  siltation  and  pollu- 
tion problem.  In  order  to  adequately  pro- 
tect the  future  of  Maryland's  water  re- 


sources. I  call  upon  the  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
search to  undertake  studies  of  the  water 
quality  of  both  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  Susquehamia  River. 

There  are  several  i.ssues  of  national 
importance  upon  which  I  would  also 
comment. 

Strip  milling  has  increased,  not  only 
in  Maryland,  but  all  across  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  much  more  landscape 
is  being  scarred  by  tlie  scraping  of  min- 
erals from  the  earth,  leaving  unsightly 
holes  and  terrifying  erosion.  Unless  in- 
tensive efforts  are  made  to  restore  and 
reclaim  the  land,  the  practice  of  strio 
mining  must  be  stopi)ed,  or  we  must  en- 
force an  effective  means  of  overcover 
where  the  strip  mining  has  been  com- 
pleted. These  actions  must  be  taken,  be- 
cause coal  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
imjiortant  significant  energy  source. 

Under  the  energy  crunch  which  tlyj 
Nation  now  finds  itself  in,  the  most  pi-ess- 
ing  need  is  an  increased  sujjply  of  fuel ;. 
In  seeking  new  sources,  the  United  States 
must  step  up  research  into  the  liquefica- 
tion  and  gasification  of  coal  and  other 
plentiful  energy  sources.  In  addition,  it 
is  high  time  that  oil  imi)ort  quotas  be 
lifted  permanently,  enabling  an  in- 
creased supply  of  oil  to  enter  the  country 
at  competitive  prices,  a  source  which  we 
can  count  upoir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion,  I  think,  of  others,  the  United 
States  need  not  fear  for  any  length  of 
time  any  mice  fixing  or  oil  withholding 
schemes  among  the  oil  exporting  nation,^. 
Never  has  an  international  cartel  suc- 
cessfully held  to[-'ether  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  A  policy  to  admit  more  foreign 
oil  would  ease  the  current  energy  short- 
age and  would  help  to  preserve  our  rapid- 
ly disapiiearing  domestic  oil  rc'ser\rs.  and 
make  unnecessary  some  of  the  proposal . 
to  start  drilling  along  the  Continental 
Shelf,  in  Ala.'ka.  and  in  many  other 
places. 

Finally,  amid  soaring  lumber  costs 
ana  severe  shortages  in  the  national 
supply  of  lumber.  I  call  for  the  admin- 
i>tn;tion  to  release  the  backlog  of  funds 
earmuked  for  better  reforestation  and 
timber  management  programs  in  the 
U.S.  Fore-t  Service.  The  cost  of  new 
l-'omes  is  slryrocketin';.  Witnesses  who 
came  before  us  estimated  that  in  another 
3  or  10  years,  the  cost  of  an  average 
Irjme  would  be  double  what  it  i>  now, 
mainly   beer- use  of  lumber  costs. 

With  this  rcLility,  the  adminis>ra<ion 
has,  nevei-lhele.ss.  left  millions  of  acres 
in  the  national  forests  uni;lant,  d  after 
previous  limber  crops  v  ere  liai  vested. 
Delaying  reforestation  as  a  measure 
against  inflation  is  self-defeating,  be- 
c::u-,e  balance  of  i)ayments  arise  when 
we  rely  on  imported  lumber,  and  un- 
covered timberland  jJO.ses  an  ccolo-ical 
threat  to  the  rest  of  our  national  for- 
ests. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  it  is  my  belief  that 
H.R.  8017,  tne  Interior  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1974,  reflects  a  deliberate  and  con- 
.scious  effort  to  achieve  resijonsible  man- 
:"'empnt  of  our  n.itural  resources.  I. 
therefore,  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
the  iias.sage  of  this  important  measure  .so 
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energetically,  capably  presented  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen). 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Veysey  » . 

Mr.  MAILLL\RD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Mailliard). 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen)  and  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  very  sympathetic  hear- 
ing they  gave  to  us  when  they  were  in 
the  process  of  developing  this  bill,  and 
to  add  to  the  colloquy  I  heard  earlier  this 
afternoon  between  my  colleague  from 
San  Francisco  iMr.  Burton  i  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  by  the  committee 
report  that  the  committee  has  directed 
the  reprograming  of  money  in  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $10  million  for  the  purchase  of 
land  in  the  Golden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reation Area. 

Just  so  that  the  record  is  clear,  am  I 
correct  in  assuming  this  will  be  $10  mil- 
hon  in  addition  to  the  $5.9  million  which 
was  earlier  reprogramed.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  answer  is  "yes."  This  is  in  addition 
to  that  which  was  previously  repro- 
gramed. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

The  other  point  made,  which  I  should 
like  to  reemphasize.  is  that  I  would  hope 
whatever  influence  the  subcommittee 
may  have  on  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  that  we  would  together  try 
to  persuade  them— I  have  had  no  suc- 
cess whatsoever  so  far— to  utilize  the 
device  which  was  in  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation of  fixing  the  price  of  this  land 
as  of  now  by  signing  contracts  and  pay- 
ing for  it  over  a  period  of  years.  Congress 
wrote  tills  in  order  that  we  not  run  into 
the  trouble  we  ran  into  in  years  past, 
where  we  have  set  a  legislative  cost  ceil- 
ing on  a  particular  piece  of  property  we 
were  going  to  purchase  for  the  public, 
and  then  we  delayed  the  purchase  so 
long  the  cost  was  escalated,  so  we  had 
to  come  back  and  get  a  new  ceiling  in 
order  to  purchase  the  property.  It  is  be- 
yond my  understanding  why  there  is  a 
refusal  to  use  the  device,  whereby  we 
could  fix  this  year  the  exact  cost  of  this 
property  which  the  public  is  going  to  ac- 
quire. 

If  we  delay  and  do  not  use  this  de- 
vice, I  fear  we  could  end  up,  as  in  the  case 
of  Point  Reyes,  with  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation inadequate  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  property. 

I  would  appreciate  any  help  we  can 
get  in  leaning  on  them  as  to  the  use  of 
this  excellent  device  the  Congress  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  remarks.  I  wish 
to  assure  him  that  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee  are  deeply  understanding 


of  the  problems  of  creating  this  beautiful 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area.  I 
am  sure  we  v.ill  move  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Indeed,  we  have  moved  rapid- 
ly into  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington,  the 
very  gracious  and  very  capable  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  for  extending  to 
me,  really,  a  very  delightful  experience 
as  a  new  member  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  permitting  me  to  participate  in  the 
decisionmaking  and  the  hearings  with 
this  group.  It  has  been  a  most  interest- 
ing experience,  a  most  worthwhile  exper- 
ience, and  I  ti-uly  have  enjoyed  it.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

To  all  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, including  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  McDADEt  I  would  extend  that 
same  gratitude  and  thanks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  recommend  this 
apijropriation  bill  to  the  Members  with- 
out reservation.  It  is  below  the  budget, 
and  that  suits  me,  very  well.  It  does  deal 
with  major  concerns  of  our  Nation. 

I  find  myself  in  stronger  approval  of 
some  portions  of  the  bill  tlian  I  am  in 
other  portions  of  the  bill.  I  should  like 
to  just  run  down  two  or  three  concerns  I 
do  have  about  it. 

While  it  is  under  the  budget  request 
figure,  I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  totally 
dealt  with  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  come  before  our  committee.  I  tee 
the  possibility,  indeed  the  very  serious 
prospect,  that  later  on  we  will  be  called 
upon  for  a  supplemental  appropriation. 
That  will  be  for  just  as  real  money  as 
though  it  had  been  in  the  original  bill, 
and  we  will  have  to  deal  with  those 
needs. 

The  problem  of  forest  lands,  and 
dealing  with    the  removal  of  aging  or 

diseased 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Eighty-seven  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Real  No.  303] 


Ashbroek 

Giibfer 

Pov.-ell,  Ohio 

Biidiilo 

Kawkms 

Rt-es 

Blackburn 

Hebert 

R<?id 

Blatnik 

Ruber 

R)dino 

Bieaux 

Huimate 

Roonev,  N  Y. 

Chisholm 

Irhord 

.Sikes  ' 

Clark 

KUILT 

Sisk 

Conyers 

KuykendaU 

Stephens 

D.inielson 

l.aiidnini 

SiralUju 

Derwiuski 

Mel<  her 

Te;>L;uc.  Calif 

DliTKS 

Mills.  Ark. 

Teai'ue.  Tex 

Deri» 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Thompson,  N 

Dul.skl 

Murphv.  111. 

Ud..U 

Fi.sher 

Murphy.  NY. 

Vr.nder  JaL't 

Fraser 

Patmaii 

Whittcn 

Gray 

Pike 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  8917,  and  finding  itself 


without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  386  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
making  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  '  Mr.  Wyatt  <  had  so  care- 
fully developed  in  the  subcommittee.  We 
are  not  doing  a  sufficient  amount  in 
tei-ms  of  expenditure  to  really  take  care 
of  our  problems  on  our  national  fore.-:l 
lands  in  terms  of  removing  diseased  tim- 
ber, burned  timber,  overage  timber,  and 
thus  adding  it  to  our  supply  of  lumber 
available  for  construction  so  sorely 
needed  in  the  United  States  today.  We 
must  furnish  additional  funds  in  this 
area. 

We  await  a  request  from  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  appropriate  amount  of 
funding,  and  I  feel  that  additional  fund- 
ing must  be  i^rovided  for  this  purpose. 
In  another  area  a  request  was  made 
for  a  research  slush  fund  of  $25  million 
for  energy  research.  This  had  no  support 
on  the  subcommittee,  and  I  think  appi'o- 
priately  so.  Not  that  there  was  not  need 
for  a  further  effort  in  energy  research, 
because  we  are  caught  up  in  an  energy 
crisis  at  this  time,  but  the  committee 
was  totally  unwilling  to  pa.'^s  out  a  blank 
check  in  this  amount. 

I  assume  that  correct  identificaticn 
and  description  of  projects  will  come  to 
the  committee  and  additional  funds  w.ll 
be  provided  in  this  area. 

Let  me  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
additions  in  this  bill  to  the  research  and 
development  in  geothermal  energy.  I 
refer  to  energy  removed  from  the  ground. 
This  is  a  promising  new  form  of  energy 
which  is  particularly  exciting  in  the 
Western  United  Stales  but  not  confined 
to  that  area.  It  is  found  in  several 
forms — pure  steam,  steam  and  hot  water, 
drv'  hot  rock  formations,  and  geopres- 
sured  form.  It  is  ..vailable  now.  the  closest 
in  timespan  of  any  new  sotirce  of  energ-. 
It  is  environmentally  acceptable  as  com- 
pared to  all  other  forms  of  energy.  It  is 
the  lowest  cost  form  of  energy  available 
not  only  in  terms  of  initial  investment  m 
plant  and  equipment  but  al.-^o  in  operat- 
ing costs  In  my  own  State  of  California 
if  we  could  fully  develop  our  geothermil 
potential  it  would  me.ui  a  sa\ings  of  o\er 
$2  billion  a  year  to  the  consumers  of 
power  in  that  State. 

I  will  insei't  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  api^eared  yesterday  in  the  New- 
York  Times  noting  the  coming  on  line  of 
a  geothermal  power  generating  facility 
in  Mexico,  just  across  the  border  from  my 
district,  which  will  soon  be  powering  the 
factories  and  lii:hts  in  noithern  Mexico. 
We  should  be  doing  the  same  thing. 
We  are  not  moving  rapidly  enough  to 
develop  this  energv'  source  and  it  is  not 
solely  for  lack  of  money  in  a  bill  such 
as  this.  I  think  it  is  for  lack  of  desire  and 
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lack  of  organization  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  bring  about  the  nec- 
essar>-  implementation  ol  a  program 
which  we  need  sorely  at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Brown  i . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  commend  the  gentleman  for  what 
he  has  just  ."^aid  about  tins  important 
subject.  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  know  about  the  very  fine 
work  he  has  done  in  encouraging  the 
use  of  this  new  energy  resource.  I  per- 
sonally commend  the  gentleman  for  that 
work  and  join  with  and  associate  myself 
witli  tlie  remarks  lie  has  made. 

Mr.  VEYSEY,  I  thank  my  colleague, 
tlic  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Brown  >  for  his  comments. 

II  is  estimated  that  by  year  2000,  geo- 
thermal  energy  could  provide  395.000 
megawatts  of  power  in  lliis  Nation.  That 
1!  in  excess  of  the  total  power-generating 
capacity  of  tlie  United  States  today.  This 
is  an  enormous  resource  whicli  we  have 
and  which  we  must  use.  They  are  doing 
it  in  Mexico,  m  Russia,  in  New  Zealand, 
in  Iceland,  and  in  California  to  a  limited 
extent,  where  one-tlurd  of  the  energy 
for  tlie  city  of  San  Francisco  is  now  com- 
ing from  geothermal  sources.  I  would  like 
to  see  us  work  much  more  effectively  at 
the  development  of  this  needed  resource 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of  geo- 
thermal development  cannot  be  down- 
graded or  overlooked.  The  potential  in 
this  country  is  tremendous. 

I  submit  an  article  which  appeared 
only  yesterday  in  the  New  York  Times. 
It  tells  an  exciting  story  of  geothermal 
development  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  indica- 
tive of  what  we  can  do  here  if  we  put 
the  necessary  effort  into  it. 

The  article  follows: 
Mexico  Seeking  Enf.rgy  From   G^.c)THrR^I.^L 
Areas 
(By  Richard  Severo) 

CtRRo  PRiETO,  Mexico,  June  2:1  — On  a 
.sav.igely  hot  patch  of  desert  In  Mexico's  Baja 
Ciilifornia,  the  energy  needs  ol  nearly  half  a 
million  people  are  being  met  without  the  use 
of  gas.  oil  or  coal  and  with  virtually  no  pollu- 
tion. For  the  people  of  Baja  and  the  Mexican 
Valley,  the  energy  crisis  has  become  someone 
else's  problem 

The  energy  is  geothermal — steam  trapped 
.It  7.500  feet  below  the  surface  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  675  degrees  and  piped  to  the  surface 
where  Its  power  is  channeled  to  turbines. 

19    WELLS   IN   COMPLEX 

Mexico's  Cerro  Prieto  plant  started  opera- 
tion in  April  a..d  by  the  end  of  this  month 
will  be  providing  at  least  50.000  kilowatts: 
within  three  months  it  will  have  an  output 
of  75.000  kilowatt.s.  according  to  Bernardo 
Dommqucz,  the  engineer  wlio  is  resident 
superintendent. 

Tlie  19  producing  wells  that  make  up  Llie 
Cerro  Prieto  complex  are  22  miles  southeast 
of  Mexican  near  the  Cucapah  Mountains.  The 
complex  IS  the  biggest  operating  geothermal 
facility  111  the  Americas  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est m  the  world — New  Zealand.  Japan  and 
Italy  al.so  have  major  projects. 

The  complex  is  being  watched  closely  by 
energy-conscious  United  Slates  scientists 
who  know  that  in  geological  conditions  slml- 
l.ir  to  Mexico's  which  might  permit  massive 
geothermal  development,  exist  in  the  western 
region  of  the  United  States. 


Robert  Rex  of  the  University  of  California's 
Institute  of  Geophysics  and  Planetary  Phys- 
ics, thinks  that  in  California's  Imperial  Val- 
ley alone,  it  would  be  possible  to  produce 
20,000  to  30,000  megawatts  of  electrical 
power.  He  said  that  Corro  Prieto  is  currently 
tapping  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  potential 
of  the  Mexican  Valley,  which  abuts  the 
Imperial. 

Mr.  Rex  laments  that  the  United  Stales 
has  not  yet  developed  its  geothermal  energy. 
Dr.  L.  Trowbridge  Grose  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  says  geothermri.l  potential 
now  cxi.=ls  in  Ne\nda,  Oregon,  New  Mexico, 
Idalio  Montana.  Crloradn,  tltah,  Washington 
and  Wyoming,  in  addition  to  California. 

Jor^^e  Guiza.  head  cf  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment's Department  of  Geotherniic  Resources, 
is  very  cautious  about  making  predictions  as 
to  wliere  this  new  development  will  take 
Mexico,  but  he  noted  that  at  its  present  level. 
Cerro  Prieto  is  saving  Mexico's  800.000  bar- 
rel--, cf  fuel  oil  a  year. 

Mr.  Domingue?:  estimated  that  by  1983, 
C^crro  Prieto  will  have  tiie  capacity  to  provide 
elecinc.a  power  to  the  estimated  2  million 
persons  who  are  expected  to  live  in  this  area. 

Under  Mr.  Guiza's  direction  Mexico  is 
pushing  geothermal  exploration  in  123  dif- 
ferent places,  some  of  them  in  Central  Mex- 
ico. The  Mexicans  may  thus  provide  such 
energy  to  many  millions  of  its  citizens,  In- 
cluding those  in  rapidly  growing  Mexico  City, 
which  is  having  difficulty  keeping  up  with 
the  energy  needs  of  its  more  than  8  million 
residents.  Mexico  City's  population  is  grow- 
ing at  an  estimated  800,000  a  year. 

Although  Mexico  imports  less  thim  5  per 
cent  of  her  annual  petroleum  needs  and  has 
large  deposits  of  oil,  the  Government  is  push- 
ing research  into  other  forms  of  energy.  "Oil 
reserves  are  limited,"  said  Mr.  Guiza,  "and 
even  if  they  were  not.  we  would  certainly 
prefer  energy  sources  that  do  not  pollute." 

The  Mexicans  are  developing  their  own 
geothermal  technology  as  they  pursue  the 
delicate  and  sometimes  dangerous  task  of 
tapping  subterranean  steam,  "This  is  one 
instance  wiicre  we  are  really  benehting  from 
the  Mexican  experience,"  said  Dr.  Andre 
Simonpietri.  science  officer  with  the  United 
States  embassy  in  Mexico  City  and  a  close 
observer  of  Mexican  geothermal  progress. 

Conditions  for  exploration  are  ideal. 
Around  Cerro  Prieto — which  means  "dark 
mountain,"  four  geological  faults  lie  beneath 
the  earths  surface— the  famed  San  Andreas 
as  well  as  the  Imperial.  San  Jacinto  and 
Cerro  Prieto's  faults  Cerro  Prieto  itself  is  a 
dark  basalt  mound  that  was  an  active  vol- 
cano 30  million  years  ago. 

"Tlie  volcano  is  dead,  but  the  earth  is  still 
hot,"  said  Mr.  Guiya.  He  explained  that  the 
faults  have  allowed  underground  water  t-o 
come  into  contact  with  hot  magma. 

Layers  of  sandstone  and  shale  sit  over  the 
deposits  of  hot  water  and  shafts  must  be  dug 
with  great  care,  lest  the  steam  escape 
through  lateral  fissures  and  come  to  the  sur- 
face in  a  great  eruption. 

Tlie  drilling  area  looks  like  something 
from  another  planet  Pipes  emerge  from 
wellcaps — called  "Chrl.-,tmas  trees" — and 
snake  across  a  desert  where  it  is  frequently 
128  degrees  in  the  shade. 

"Mexican  has  its  own  Disneyland,"  says 
Mr.  Guiza  "and  it  is  called  Cerro  Prieto." 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

CHANGE    IN    LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  I 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  O'Neill 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


like  to  notify  the  House  of  a  change  in 
the  schedule.  House  Joint  Resolution 
542.  the  war  powers  legislation,  will  not 
be  taken  up  later  today  but  will  be  taken 
uj)  when  we  return  from  vacation. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  aU;o  notify  the  House  if 
the  second  supplemental  is  again  brought 
before  the  House  tomorrow  it  will  be  my 
intention  to  again  offer  the  no-bombing- 
in-Cambodta  resolution  and  will  ask  the 
House  to  stand  by  our  previous  stand. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Do.v  H. 
Clausen* . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  very  pleased  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  California  <Mr. 
Veyseyi  concerning  geothermal  energy. 

The  gentleman  should  be  compli- 
mented for  his  leadership  in  advancing 
the  utilization  of  geothermal  steam  in 
soutliern  California.  We  were  the  pio- 
neers of  this  field  in  northern  California 
and  recognize  the  great  value  and  poten- 
tial of  this  resource. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  shown  its 
awareness  of  the  geothermal  potential 
and  I  fully  support  its  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  8917  which  appropriates 
funds  for  the  Departmeiit  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies. 

The  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  and  her  sub- 
committee continue  to  demonstrate  a  re- 
markable and  effective  ability  to  develop 
a  balance  between  the  funding  limita- 
tioirs  we  must  maintain  and  the  impor- 
tant and  clearly  demonstrated  needs 
these  funds  are  intended  to  meet. 

I  have  discussed  many  of  the  items  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions with  the  gentlewoman  and  she  has 
always  shown  the  highest  interest  in 
helping  to  advance  our  proposals. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Mc- 
Dade),  my  friend  from  Oregon  <Mr. 
Wyatt)  ,  and  the  outstanding  staff  of  the 
subcommittee.  They  have  gone  far  be- 
yond the  norm  in  their  assistance  to  me, 
to  my  constituents,  and  to  the  many 
others  who  follow  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  several  specific  items  in  the  bill 
in  order  to  bring  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  them. 

First,  the  committee  has  again  recog- 
nized the  invaluable  work  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Indian  Health  Board  in 
meeting  the  medical  care  needs  of  the 
Indians  of  our  State. 

I  strongly  support  the  $2  million  in 
earmarked  funds  for  CRIHB.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  that  these  funds  may 
be  impounded  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  as  was  the  case  last 
year.  I  urgently  recommend  that  this 
policy  not  be  continued  and  that  these 
vital  funds  not  be  diverted  from  this 
work. 
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Second,  the  Forest  Research  Labora- 
tory at  Humboldt  State  College  in  Areata, 
Calif.,  is  funded  by  the  bill  for  the  full 
amount  of  $800,000. 

As  a  longtime  proponent  of  reforesta- 
tion, forest  improvement  and  updating 
our  forest  management  programs,  I  be- 
lieve this  scientific  facility  must  be  con- 
structed without  delay. 

Finally,  and  in  line  with  the  forest  re- 
search lab,  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  given  a  higher  priority  to  re- 
forestation activities  and  that  it  has 
taken  the  initiative  to  place  a  restriction 
on  the  export  of  timber  from  public  lands. 
Reforestation  needs  more  money  than 
is  included  in  this  bill  as  well  as  greater 
incentives  for  small  private  landowners 
to  become  involved,  but  I  believe  we  are 
making  progress  in  a  field  that  has  been 
too  long  neglected.  The  subcommittee 
obviously  shares  this  view  and  has  recom- 
mended a  substantial  $7  million  increase 
above  the  budget  request  for  reforesta- 
tion. 

The  export  question  is  more  compli- 
cated and  requires  our  continuing  efforts 
toward  administrative,  legislative,  and 
diplomatic  means  to  deal  with  it. 

All  of  these  items  deserve  the  full  sup- 
I'ort  of  the  House.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  ?Ir.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte>  . 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Han- 
sen) for  the  S600.000  she  put  in  this  bill, 
at  my  request,  for  the  Atlantic  salmon 
fish  hatchery  at  Bethel,  Vt. 

The  proposed  hatchery  is  not  in  my 
district:  it  is  way  out  of  my  district,  but 
tlie  gentlewoman  knows  I  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  Atlantic  salmon. 
This  fish  has  fought  a  very  hard  battle  to 
survive;  first  against  the  netting  by  the 
Danes,  and  people  in  the  Greenland  and 
Iceland  areas,  and  tiicn  against  pollution 
and  the  nettings  at  tiic  mouths  of  the 
rivers  of  Canada. 

Finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  work,  we 
have  a  treaty  sifned  by  the  Danes  and 
the  Canadians.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  Canadians  are  no  longer  net- 
ting, and  the  Danes  have  agreed  to  re- 
duce their  netting  year  by  year,  eventu- 
ally cutting  it  out  entirely.  Before  we 
achieved  this  agreement,  however,  this 
severe  overfishing  had  dangerously  de- 
pleted the  numbers  of  this  great  fish. 
Therefore,  we  now  have  to  v.ork  together 
to  try  to  supplement  the  Atlantic  salmon 
population.  By  tliis  apjjropriation  of 
S600.000  for  the  hatchery  in  Bethel.  Vt., 
we  are  going  a  long  way  towaid  helping 
to  restore  the  Atlantic  salmon  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

This  hatchery  will  produce  500.000 
f  molts  a  year,  which  will  be  luit  into  the 
Connecticut  River. 

At  one  time  that  river  was  one  of  our 
finest  Atlantic  salmon  streams.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  became  polluted,  as  did  many 
of  our  other  rivers.  But  now^  it  is  being 
cleaned  up  and  we  are  working  with  the 
electric  powerplants  to  .see  that  fish  lad- 
ders are  built  on  the  river.  When  this 
liatchery  is  completed,  the  smolts  will 
be  provided  and  hopclully  v\e  will  have 


salmon  again  in  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  Members  may  wonder  why  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washingon  has  taken 
such  an  interest  in  this.  In  the  last  2 
months,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit 
her  State.  I  fished  for  steelhead  salmon 
in  the  Klamath  River,  which  runs 
tlirough  her  hometown.  I  might  say  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  scenic 
places  in  the  world,  I  can  understand 
why  the  gentlewoman  is  such  a  beautiful 
woman;  everything  out  there  is  beauti- 
ful. I  recommend  a  visit  to  that  area  to 
anyone  in  the  House  and  in  the  country. 
It  is  just  breathtaking. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fished  also  in  Wash- 
ington's Quinault  River  near  the  Quin- 
ault  Reservation,  an  exceptionally  beau- 
tiful stream.  I  fished  in  many  other 
places  of  great  natural  beauty  in  that 
area,  so  I  can  see  why  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  has  taken  such  a  deep 
interest  and  gone  forward  in  helping  us 
with  this  needed  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade  »  who  has  taken  a  great  interest 
in  this  particular  project,  for  working 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
make  this  hatchery  a  reality.  I  hope  the 
other  body  will  go  along  with  it,  and 
when  the  money  is  appropriated  that  the 
administration  will  spend  it.  At  that 
time,  I  hope  the  three  of  us,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  will  go  up 
to  'Vermont  for  the  opening  of  that 
liatchei-y. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  committee. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   gentleman    from    Michigan 

(Mr.  DiNGELLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairaian.  I  again 
wish  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington,  and  the  subcommittee,  for 
the  very  fine  job  they  have  done  on  the 
bill  luider  difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  committee  has 
done  a  good  job  under  diflTicult  circum- 
stances. I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton regarding  the  matter  that  concerns 
mo  before  I  begin  my  remarks. 

My  question  is.  Madam  Chairman,  can 
she  inform  me  of  the  status  of  wildlife 
refuges,  particularly  witli  their  visitors 
and  tlic  secondary  uses,  such  as  recrea- 
tion? I  am  troubled  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  money  here  for  the  administra- 
tion of  those  refuges,  and  I  would  point 
out  that  under  law,  before  refuges  may 
be  opened  for  tliese  appropriate  and  sec- 
cndaiy  uses,  that  there  must  be  an  ad- 
ministrative certificate  by  the  Secretary 
indicating  that  there  is  sufficient  mcncy 
on  hand  for  the  aduiinistration  of  the 
refuges. 

Docs  the  committee  in  any  way  intend 
to  change  that  law  or  to  make  possible 
tlie  opening  of  refuges  for  these  second- 
ary uses  without  that  certification? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
\.oman  ironi  Washinbton  (Mis.  Hansen  < . 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  may  say  the  committee  is  as 
ciisturbcd  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mu-higan  about  the  entire 
icfugc  problem. 


The  Bureau  of  Sport  Ii,hciies  and 
Wildhfe  recommended  reductions  in 
the  recreation  uses  of  wildlife  refuges. 
The  committee  cannot  agree  with  this 
policy  because  if  .some  youngster  should 
drown  at  a  beach,  or  if  there  is  an  ac- 
cident of  some  kind  because  of  lack  of 
adequate  supervision,  it  will  be  a  terrible 
tragedy.  You  will  note  that  the  commit- 
tee placed  in  the  bill  an  additional  $250,- 
000  for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  for  recreation  management 
on  wildlife  refuges.  We  urge  that  before 
the  Department  proceed  with  this  kind 
of  policy,  they  should  consult  with  the 
proper  committees  in  the  Congress  and 
should  work  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  suitable  agreements 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  advise  the 
gentlewoman  that  that  legi.'lation  has 
already  been  written  by  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  refuges,  and 
we  have  provided  that  unless  they  can 
.shov.-  on  an  an:uial  basis  there  ;s  sufficient 
money  to  administer  and  to  protect  the 
refuge  lor  its  principal  purpose  that 
these  secondary  uses  may  not  be  allowed. 
I  .should  like  to  turn  with  the  gentle- 
woman to  the  question  which  troubles 
me  next,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
refuges  and  the  closure  of  refuges.  Th,r:  c 
are  a  large  number  of  refuges  under  this 
bill  for  which  theie  v.ill  be  no  money  for 
administration.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
woman is  aware  of  that.  I  am  satisfied 
the  .eentlewoman  is  as  critical  of  that 
kind  of  practice  as  I  am.  Can  the  gentle- 
v.oman  comment  on  that  subject? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wasliington.  Yes.  We 
believe  that  when  the  Govenjnent  has 
acquired  land  and  opened  a  refuge  it 
should  properly  manage  that  refuge. 
You  will  note  that  we  have  placed  in  'he 
bill  an  additional  S750.000  for  gei-.eral 
wildlife  refuge  management. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thoroughly  agree  v.ith 
the  pcn'lewoman. 

I  .should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  gentlewoman  to  a  further  point, 
which  is  that  in  the  committee  report 
SIOO.OOO  has  been  deleted  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  re- 
quest for  fur.d.^.  The  reduction  relates  to 
the  "preparation"  of  en\ironmentaI  im- 
pact statements  required  in  connection 
v.ith  the  Bureau  programs  under  .section 
102i2''ci  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act. 

I  note  that  this  relates  to  th.c  "preii- 
aration"  of  impact  statements,  i  am 
iroubled.  but  I  a.=sume  that  the  gentle- 
woman has  made  the  .iudrn:ent  th.at 
there  is  sufficient  money  for  them  to 
make  tiie  imixict  statements  as  required 
by  law.  Is  that  correct.' 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gemloinan  is  correct.  Tliere  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  environmental  impact 
statements. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  this  bill  contains 
sometliing  in  the  vicinity  of  S60  million 
for  the  preixiration  and  re\iew  of  en- 
vironmental impact  statements.  There 
I-.as  been  an  unconscionable  amount  of 
P'aper  winch  has  been  going  into  some  of 
the  reports. 

Let  me  give  the  gentleman  one  inter- 
esting figure,  because  I  am  .-ure  he  is  as 
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concerned  about  the  environment  as  I 
am.  Eacli  Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  uses  wood  from  20,000  trees  and 
175  acres  of  land.  Even  if  25  percent  of 
the  newspaper  is  recycled,  we  can  still 
unayine  the  amount  of  trees  involved. 

We  believe  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior should  lead  the  way.  They  could 
.single  space  some  of  their  statements 
and  economize  in  a  way  thai  will  not 
jeopardize  the  environmental  impact 
statement  preparation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  wi.->h  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  gentlewoman  to  the 
point  that  troubles  me  now;  that  is,  I 
assume  that  this  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  be  a  restriction  on  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wik'life  to  make 
comments  on  environmental  imj^act 
statements,  also  required  by  law.  and 
this  does  not  relate  to  that. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washiniiton.  Not  at 
all.  I  can  assure  the  .centleman  that  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  on  environmental  impact 
statements.  I  am  sure  they  will  continue 
to  do  so.  This  would  in  no  way  jeopardize 
tliaf  operation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  sentle- 
v.oman 

I  am  now  concerned  with  the  question 
of  the  ba.sic  operation  and  maintenance 
needs  of  the  national  wildlife  recrea- 
tion sy.stem.  I  recognize  that  the  gentle- 
woman received  inadcauate  requests,  and 
I  do  not  attempt  to  direct  her  attention 
to  this  more  forcefully,  except  to  say  that 
I  believe  she  has  done  about  the  best  she 
could  with  that  with  which  she  had  to 
work. 

I  should  like  to  make  .some  further  leg- 
islative hi.story  at  this  time,  and  I  won- 
der if  my  good  friend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  would  agree  with  me 
that  it  IS  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  there  could  be  ;io  transfer  of  the 
total  n^.anagcment  responsibility  on  any 
refuue  or  transfer  of  jurisdiction  or 
transfer  of  any  refuge  to  any  State  or 
local  iuiisdictiun  without  the  aiiproval  of 
fhe  Subcomnnttec  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  and  the  aiipropriate  legis- 
lative c'lmmittee  of  the  Congress; 
n  imclv.  tile  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.h- 
c:ie.-  Comminec. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa>liingtoii  Mr. 
Cliairmnn.  the  committee  a'-:rees  with 
the  i',;!itlem:.n's  ;  tatement. 

Mr  FVANS  of  Colorado  Mi-  Clnii- 
num.  will  th"  centleman  from  Michi'-'.nn 
tyr.  DiN-rrLi. '  yifld'!' 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  uill  yield  to  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  *Mr. 
Evans  < . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thnnk  tho  fontleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  a!n  sure  th n  tlif^  coirinittf''  b.ad  no 
Intention  of  doing  this.  I  have  received 
co;nmunications  personally,  and  I  have 
been  assured  they  have  no  int-^'ntion  of 
doing  this.  In  .spite  of  the  fact  some  of 
the  regionnl  areas  are  talking  about 
tin*;,  we  still  have  assurances  th.it  we 
will  not  get  into  the  problems  the  gentle- 
man points  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  became  concerned 
about  this  matter  when  I  received  nu- 
merous  reports   of   plans   to   shift   the 


management  of  wildlife  refuges  from  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
to  the  States  or  other  Federal  agencies 
after  being  told  in  the  subcommittee 
hearings  that  the  Bureau  had  no  .such 
Ijlans. 

I  made  an  inquiry  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Fish.  Wildlife 
and  Park.s — Nathaniel  P.  Reed — about 
these  reports  and  received  a  prompt  and 
reassuring  reply  from  his  office.  So  that 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  that 
the  Congress  is  not  approving  or  author- 
izing any  shift  in  administration  or  man- 
agement of  wildlife  refuges  by  passing 
tiiis  apiJropriations  bill.  I  would  like  to 
quote  trom  the  letter  I  received  and  re- 
lied \\\xm  dated  Ju^ie  8.  1973.  and  signed 
by  D.juglas  P.  Wheeler,  Deputy  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks: 
Assistant  Secretary  Reed  and  Spencer 
Smith,  Director,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife:  reafTirm  their  state- 
ments to  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies: 

You  mny  be  assured  tli.il  the  Bureau  has 
no  plan  or  intent  to  transfer  any  National 
WildlUe  Refuge,  or  the  administralion  of  any 
such   area,   to  any  Slate  agency. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  since  I  re- 
ceived Secretary  Reed's  letter,  and  not- 
withstanrling  tlie  letter,  I  have  continued 
to  receive  reliable  reports  that  regional 
olTices  of  the  Bureau  have  continued  to 
plan  for  the  .'shifting  of  management  and 
administration  of  refuges  to  the  States 
and  other  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  iMr. 
Ev.wsi   for  his  contribution. 

I  am  disturbed  again.  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  the  level  of  funding  for  the  anad- 
romous  fish  program.  I  note  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  iMrs. 
Hansen  I  has  again  done  a  good  job,  even 
though  there  are  inadequate  budgetary 
requests  from  the  administration,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  her  for  a  com- 
ment on  this  sub.iect. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware,  in  1973  the  amount  was  S2,333.- 
000,  and  tliis  year  it  is  $1,833,000  for  the 
anadro.mous  fish  conservation  program 
for  grants  in  aid  to  States, 

If  I  miyht  say  just  one  thing  to  the 
gentleman  from  Micliigan.  I  wish  he 
would  join  the  committee  in  telling  OMB 
that  they  are  so  shortsighted  In  the  man- 
agement of  our  natural  resources  and 
that  they  are  \ery  .'shortsighted  coii- 
cernin-;  this  country's  future. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
thoroughly  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  v  ill  now  direct  the 
attention  of  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  iMr.s.  Han- 
KFN  1  to  the  problem  of  refuge  acquisition 
funds. 

As  tiie  gentlewonian  knows,  there  are 
two  funds  involved  here,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  accelerated  wetlands  acqui- 
,'-ition  program.  I  notice  there  are  no 
funds  111  the  bill  and  none  was  requested, 
I  personally  happen  to  think  that  this  is 
outrageous, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
efforts  of  tlie  gentlewoman  from  Wa.sh- 


ington  I  Mrs.  Hansen)  but  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  her  for  further  comment  on 
this  subject. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  an  estimated  $7  mil- 
lion to  be  available  from  receipts  from 
the  Federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  fund  to  continue  the  wetlands 
acquisition  program.  This  is  a  permanent 
appropriation  and  the  committee  does 
not  act  on  it  each  year. 

However,  there  is  no  money  provided 
in  the  budget  for  the  accelerated  acquisi- 
tion program,  as  the  gentleman  has 
stated.  The  committee  was  unfortunately 
faced  with  severe  budget  constraints. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  w  ould 
now  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  iMrs. 
Hansen)  to  the  problem  of  migratory 
bird  stamp  receipts. 

As  I  am  informed  by  the  Department 
of  Interior,  there  was  approximately  SIO 
million  in  receipts  from  duck  stamjj  sales 
last  year,  I  am  informed  that  there  is 
S7.1  million  which  is  authorized  or  which 
was  requested  and  which  was  appropri- 
ated in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  here  that  the 
law  is  so  phrased  that  the  S7  million  or, 
rather  that  the  $10  million  in  duck  stamp 
sales  coiLstitutes  an  earmarked  fund.  It 
is  my  view  that  to  spend  less  than  the 
$10  million  is  illegal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  iMr.  Dingell* 
has  expired. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   iMr. 

DiNCELL I  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
note  that  this  constitutes  in  my  view  as 
a  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  the  legislation  which  authorized 
all  recent  earmarking  of  funds  and  price 
increases  in  duck  stamp  prices.  I  also 
speak  as  the  author  of  all  the  recent  leg- 
islation relating  to  migratory  bird  stamp 
sales— and  first  at  $2,  then  raising  the 
pric?  to  $3.  and  finally  to  $5.  Those  were 
earmarked  funds,  and  after  duck  stamp 
prices  were  increased  to  $5  and  ear- 
marked for  the  migratory  bird  con'crva- 
tion  fund,  this  constitutes  an  illegal  im- 
round'nent  of  what  are  esscnti  'lly  trust 
funds. 

I  wonder  if  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tlev.oman  from  Washington  'Mis.  Han- 
sen-i  would  comment  on  that. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  felt  the  ;.ame 
way.  and  we  had  quite  a  dialog  on  this 
subject  v.hon  departmental  v.itnes.ses 
were  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
tlie  gentlewoman  from  Wa.shington 
I  Mrs.  Haxsen  < . 

roN-crRMMC.    C.WIRO.VMt.VH.I     IMl'ArT 
.STITFMEX'TS 

Mr.  Clninaan,  I  note  in  the  com- 
mit ice's  reixort  on  H.R.  8917  that  a 
reduction  of  $100,000  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  request  by  the  Bureau 
of  Spjrt  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  The 
reduction  relates  to  the  "i)renaration" 
of  environmental  impact  .statements  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  Bureau's 
programs  by  section  102i2>iCi  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policv  Act. 
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I  am  concerned  about  this  reduction. 
I  think  it  is  ill-advised.  However,  since  it 
only  applies  to  the  "preparation"  of  im- 
pact statements,  I  believe  that  its  effect 
on  the  Bureau's  program  will  not  be  too 
great.  The  Bureau  prepares  only  about 
100  such  statements  annually.  This  rep- 
resents only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  Bureau  workload  under  this  section 
of  NEPA.  The  principal  area  where  the 
Bureau  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  is  in  the  review  of  environmental 
impact  statements  prepared,  not  by  the 
Bureau,  but  by  other  executive  branch 
agencies. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Bu- 
reau reviews  over  90  percent  of  the  im- 
pact statements  prepared  by  these  Fed- 
eral agencies.  It  is  essential  that  when 
the  Bureau  conducts  this  review,  they  do 
so  in  a  timely  fashion  and  with  complete 
thoroughness. 

My  subcommittee  is  currently  investi- 
gating the  activities  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  determine  whether 
there  is  in  fact  adequate  funding  and 
personnel  to  carry  out  this  review  re- 
sponsibility under  NEPA.  Thus,  my  col- 
leagues will  understand  my  concern  over 
this  $100,000  reduction  in  H.R.  8917. 

But  since,  as  the  committee  report 
stresses,  this  reduction  does  not  and  can- 
not affect  the  Bureau's  review  of  impact 
statements,  I  have  decided  not  to  seek 
an  amendment  to  restore  this  sum  at  this 
time,  I  hope,  however,  that  the  committee 
will  agree  to  its  restoration  if  the  Bureau 
makes  a  good  case  in  the  Senate  for  it. 

Once  again.  I  want  to  stress  to  all  here 
today  and  to  the  Bureau  that  it  is  my 
understanding  that  none  of  this  reduc- 
tion would  be  applied  to  the  Bureau's 
costs  of  reviewing  impact  statements. 
That  review,  which  is  certainly  an  awe- 
some task,  must  continue  unhindered  .so 
as  not  to  undermine  NEPA.  I  also  want  to 
stress  that  if  my  investigations  prove  that 
further  appropriations  for  this  function 
are  needed,  I  will  urge  that  they  be  in- 
cluded in  any  supplemental  appropria- 
tions considered  during  this  session  of 
this  Congress. 

CONCERNING   THE    NEEDS    OF  THE    NATION.^L 
REFCGE  SYSTEM 

Next  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  basic  operation  and  maintenance 
needs  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system. 

In  an  audit  report  recently  issued  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system  is  seriou.sly  underfinanced. 
It  found  that  many  existing  facilities  are 
badly  in  need  of  repair,  some  of  which  are 
literally  falling  apart;  increased  costs  of 
utilities,  material,  supplies  and  contract 
labor  for  maintenance  functions  have 
eroded  base  appropriations;  and  new 
programs  have  created  additional  de- 
mands on  a  diminishing  dollar  base,  re- 
sulting in  overcommitment  for  resources 
in  both  funds  and  mani^ower.  To  fully 
achieve  the  output  potential  of  the  areas 
within  the  system,  it  was  estimated  that 
an  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
base  of  $34  million  would  be  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  insure  that 
these  refuges  continue  present  levels  of 


production,  I  appeared  before  Chairman 
Hansen's  subcommittee  and  requested 
that  an  additional  $5  million  be  added  to 
the  Department's  request.  I  note  from 
pages  23  and  24  of  the  committee  report 
on  H.R.  8917  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  increa.sed  the  budget  estimate 
by  the  following  amounts:  $750,000  for 
general  wildlife  refuge  management: 
$250,000  for  recreation  management  on 
wildlife  refuges:  and  $25,000  for  Mason 
Neck  National  Wildhfe  Refuge, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this 
program,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  certain  language 
contained  on  page  24  of  the  committee 
report  which  gives  me  great  concern.  I 
refer  to  the  following  language  of  the 
report: 

The  budget  proposal  for  1974  included  .sig- 
nificant curtailments  in  National  Wildlife 
management  and  fish  production  from  warm 
wtiter  hatcheries.  The  basis  of  these  reduc- 
tions, in  large  part,  was  that  the.se  activities 
CdiUd  be  transferred  to  the  State  or  local 
Jurisdictions  involved.  The  Committee  is 
concerned  that  on-going  programs  will  be 
abandoned  before  adequate  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  funding  from  other  sources. 

The  Committee  directs  that  before  any 
on-going  programs  in  the  refuge  or  hatchery 
systems  are  transferred  to  other  jurisdic- 
tions, the  Committee  be  consulted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  could  easily 
be  interpreted  from  the  language  of  the 
report  that  the  committee  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  over 
refuges  to  State  or  local  jurisdictions 
provided  the  committee  was  consulted 
before  such  transfers  actually  took  place. 
I  certainly  hope  this  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Personally,  because  of  recent  budgetary 
restrictions,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life temporarily  entering  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  certain  States  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  in 
the  management  of  certain  activities  in 
certain  refuges,  such  as  the  management 
of  resident  wildlife,  including  big  game 
and  upland  game  species:  and  the  man- 
agement of  hunting  and  fishing  activities 
in  such  areas.  However,  I  would  object 
most  strenuously  to  the  turning  over  of 
total  management  responsibility  or  the 
transfer  of  units  of  the  system  to  State 
or  local  jurisdictions. 

In  a  recent  st.atement  carried  by  the 
press.  Assistant  Secretary  Reed  stated 
that  the  Department  has  no  intention  of 
turning  wildlife  refuges  over  to  States, 
In  fact,  he  said,  the  Department  has  no 
authority  to  turn  over  refuges  to  States. 

CONCERNING    THE    ANADROMOUS    FISH    PROGR.AM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  next  to 
discuss  the  anadromous  fish  conservation 
program. 

This  program  authorizes  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  Commerce  to 
enter  into  coojierative  agreements  with 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  to  conserve,  develop,  and 
enhance  the  anadromous  fishery  re- 
sources of  our  Nation  and  the  fish  in  the 
Great  Lakes  that  ascend  streams  to 
spawn.  For  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1974.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated SIO  million  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  with  approximately  one- 


half  of  the  authorization  to  be  used  by 
each  of  the  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  bought  to 
my  attention  that  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
the  States  had  indicated  to  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  a  need 
for  S4.1 20.000  but  only  SI. 605.000  had 
been  included  in  the  appropriation  re- 
quest. I  appeared  before  Chairman 
Hansen's  subcomittee  and  requested  that 
the  apt)ropriritlon  for  this  program  be 
increa.sed.  at  least  $500,000  to  a  total  of 
$2,105,000  for  cost  sharing,  the  same 
level  as  in  recent  years.  Needless  to  say, 
I  am  disnppointed  that  only  $1,833,000 
was  finally  included  in  the  bill  for  this 
important  program.  Naturally,  this 
action  will  require  a  cutback  in  planned 
programs,  a  reduction  in  trained  and 
experienced  personnel  with  lo.sses  to  pro- 
gram accomplishments  and  loncertainty 
for  the  future.  This  is  just  not  fair  to 
the  Slates  as  well  as  to  the  abu.sed  anad- 
romous fish  resource. 

CONCFRNING     THE     NATION.M,     WII DI  IFE     P.EFVGE 
SYSTEM 

Next  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  a  matter  that  is  of  particular 
distress  to  me.  I  refer  to  the  land  acquisi- 
tion program  mider  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  account. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
the  Environment  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission, I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the 
lack  of  funds  with  which  to  carry  out 
this  program.  This  program  has  not  been 
adequately  funded  since  the  Wetlands 
Loan  Act  was  pa.s.sed  in  1961,  which 
authorized  a  total  of  $105  million  to  be 
appropriated  on  an  advanced  basis  to 
the  migratory  bird  conservation  account 
over  a  15-year  period.  Through  fiscal 
year  1973,  $81.4  million  of  the  $105  mil- 
lion authorization  has  been  appropriated, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $23.6  million  to  be 
appropriated  over  the  remaining  3 -year 
life  of  the  program.  The  moneys  ad- 
vanced under  this  act  are  added  to  the 
annual  receipts  from  the  sale  of  duck 
stamps  and  are  available  for  expenditure 
for  wetland  and  refuge  acquisitions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  folly  to  make  cuts 
in  this  program  in  the  face  of  rapidly 
e.scalaling  land  prices  and  despoilment 
of  waterfowl  habitat  everywhere.  Post- 
ponements now  may  very  well  be  perma- 
nent, either  because  the  habitat  is  gone, 
priced  beyond  reason,  or  is  being  rapidly 
diverted  to  other  uses,  such  as  for  resi- 
dential and  commercial  development 
program.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  my  concern 
over  the  inadequate  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  apiJeared  before  Chairman  Han- 
sen's subcommittee  and  requested  that 
$7.5  million  be  added  to  this  program  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  which  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  advances  made  in  prior  years. 
Much  to  my  great  sorrow,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  failed  to  appropri- 
ate the  first  penny  for  this  program  for 
fiscal  year  1974  I  think  a  tragic  mistake 
has  been  made. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  taken  steps 
to  place  further  cc.istraints  on  this  pro- 
gram by  placing  a  limitation  on  the  level 
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of  expenditures.  This  action.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, has  resulted  in  the  impoundment  of 
duck  stamp  receipts  and  I  w-ill  briefly 
explain  at  this  time  the  actions  taken  by 
OMB  which  resulted  in  the  impound- 
inont  of  these  funds. 

The  budget  presented  to  the  Congress 
for  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Fund  for  fiscal  year  1073  .<^howed 
that  estimated  obligations  of  S14.4  mil- 
lion would  be  incurred.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  fund  would  receive  S7  million 
from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps  and  it  was 
requested  that  S7.1  miUion  be  appropri- 
ated  under   the   Accelerated   Wetlands 
Acqui.sition  .^ct.     It  was  estimated  that 
S3  million  in  unobligated  funds  would  be 
carried  over  from  fi.scal  year  1972  and 
that  there  would  be  no  unobligated  funds 
available  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  requested   appropriation   of   S7.1 
proved.  The  latest  estimate  by  an  oflTirial 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  that 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps 
total  S10.7  million  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
or  S3. 7  million  in  excess  of  the  bucieet 
estimate  and  that  about  SI   million  in 
unoblisateri  funds  were  carried  over  from 
fiscal  year   1972.  If  the  e-.tiinate  of  re- 
ceipts proves  to  be  correct.  S18.8  million 
would   be   available  from   tlie  fund  for 
obi;';aiion  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  for  fi.scal 
year  1973.  an  obligational  ceiling  of  S12.1 
million  has  been  placed  on  the  fund  by 
OMB  and  as  a  result  the  fund  will  cany 
over  about  SC.7  million  in  uaobliLrated 
fuii.is  into  fiscal  year  1974. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
OMB  has  placed  an  oblication  ceiling  of 
S9  million  on  tlie  fund  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  No  appropriated  funds  were'  re- 
quested and  no  funds  were  api)ropriated 
for  the  fund  for  fiscal  year  1574  and  it 
i>  now  estimated  by  Interior  oiTicial';  thit 
duck  stamp  snlcs  are  expected  to  be  $10 
millnn  for  this  fiscal  year.  If  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  estimates  of 
receipts  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  1974  are 
correct,  then  the  obligation  ceilings  im- 
posed bv  OMB  will  result  in  tlie  im- 
poundment of  S6.7  million  ct  the  end  of 
fi>ral  ye.'r  1D73  and  $7.7  million  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

^Tr.  Chairma!!.  tlie  obligation  ceiling 
makes  no  di-tinction  between  appropri- 
ated funds  advanced  to  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund  by  specific  con- 
cres-ional  action  and  receipt.-,  from  the 
stle  o!  stcrnps  which  are  automaticallv 
a')propri;ned  and  available  to  the  fund. 
Since  S7.1  minion  was  advanced  to  the 
fund  for  fi-cal  year  1973  and  an  esti- 
mated $6.7  milhon  will  be  impounded  at 
the  end  of  t!iat  year,  it  m.ty  be  assumed 
that  the  funds  impounded  at  the  end  of 
fi.scal  year  1973  will  be  advanced  funds. 
However,  .--ince  no  advance  has  been  re- 
quested or  appropriated  lor  fiscal  year 
1074  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  funds 
imi)ounded  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974 
v.ill  inciea.se  to  S7,7  million,  part  of  tlie 
impounded  funds  at  the  end  of  fi.scal 
year  1974.  if  the  estimates  are  correct, 
will  ar)ply  to  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
stamijs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  point  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  that  the  in- 
formation I  have  just  presented  on  the 
impoundment    of   duck   stamp   receipts 


was  supplied  to  me  by  letter  today  by 
the  Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats.  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  response  to  my  request  to  him 
of  March  30.  1973.  to  audit  the  migra- 
tor>-  bird  conservation  account  with  a 
view  toward  determining  if  duck  stamp 
receipts  had  actually  been  impounded 
by  OMB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  impounding  of 
these  duck  stamp  receipts  by  OMB  is  in 
my  orinion  an  illegal  action.  This  body 
must  make  it  clear  that  these  trust 
receipts  are  to  be  expended  as  intended 
by  the  Congress,  without  OMB 
interference. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minv.tcs  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Pfvser  ■ , 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  many  nice  things  that  have  been 
said  about  this  legi-lation,  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  come  up  with  a  sour  note,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  feel  that  I  must. 

It  was  just  2  weeks  ago  this  House 
acted  on  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  This  was.  as 
you  know,  a  veiy  detniled  debate  that 
was  carried  on  in  the  House.  There  was 
much  discussion  and  many  amend- 
ments. Finally,  the  House,  by  a  5-to-l 
ma.iority.  pas-ed  this  le"i.^l^tion.  What 
we  passed  was  a  bill  calling  for  .?153  mil- 
lion for  the  arts  and  humanities.  This 
was  the  amcuat  of  mrncy  thTt  had  been 
bt'.dnetcd  by  the  administration  for  this 
le"i~!atioii. 

The  arts  and  humanities  reaches  nil 
.'ections  of  this  country:  it  is  not  a  bill 
that  favors  one  section  of  the  country 
over  another. 

However,  the  committee  has  made  a 
cut  of  nearly  $46  million  from  the 
amount  that  we  passed  in  the  House 
.lust  2  weeks  ago.  In  other  words,  a  cut 
of  nearly  30  percent. 

I  am  on  the  committee  that  put  this 
bill  together,  and  the  impact  of  this  cut 
is  going  to  be  quite  broad,  it  will  affect 
a  number  of  programs.  It  will  affect 
mu-eiim  programs  that  were  laid  out  for 
this  coming  year;  it  will  affect  funds  to 
S'ale  art  agencies  for  community  coun- 
cils, vhich  is  a  part  of  a  new  program; 
it  witl  affect  the  expansion  of  art  pro- 
grams involving  heavily  the  Nation's 
bla  k.  Indian,  Chirano,  Aijpalachian, 
and  other  regions  and  people  who  have 
traditionally  been  missed  by  this  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  whole  list— and  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Hou.se  at  this 
time  to  list  one  project  after  another— 
that  will  have  to  be  gro.ssly  ctirtailed  or  in 
some  cases  eliminated. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  humani- 
ties. It  is  a  -shame,  I  feel,  that  this  one 
aiea  which  reaches  out  so  deeply  into 
our  country  and  affects  for  the  good  so 
maiiy  people  would  be  cut  so  severely. 
I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
during  the  amending  period  to  reinstate 
tin,  money,  because  I  feel  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  made  its  decision, 
and  I  will  not  challenge  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washmgton.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 


say  to  the  gentleman  this  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  decisions  the  committee 
had  to  make.  Unfortunately,  this  was  the 
single  major  agency  in  our  bill  where 
full  fimding  was  requested.  I  want  to 
mention  however,  that  although  there  is 
a  reduction,  the  committee  has  provided 
about  a  30-percent  increase  over  the 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  last  year. 
Ftuiding  for  the  Indian  programs  con- 
t  lined  in  this  bill  received  only  a  3.3 
IJcrcent  increase.  In  forestry  the  com- 
mittee provided  an  increase  of  only  5 
percent.  For  energy  research  programs 
there  is  an  in.:rease  in  this  budget,  which 
is  for  the  whole  United  States,  of  onlv 
23  percent. 

We  do  deeply  regret  this  reduction, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  the  allocation 
of  funds,  how  do  you  explain  the  fact 
that  you  will  grant  100  percent  funding 
in  one  instance  and  in  another  instance 
grant  a  small  or  no  increase? 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  bill 
had  to  be  confined  to  a  budget  limita- 
tion considering  the  27  agencies  funded 
by  this  bill. 

I  want  to  remind  the  gentleman  that 
the  States  art  councils  were  granted  all 
of  the  budget  increases  that  were  re- 
quested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman has  exi:)ired. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  say,  the  reductions  wiD  have  to  be 
allocated  on  the  determination  of  the 
foimdation,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  as 
wise  as  possible. 

I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  in  his 
regrets,  but  I  just  wish  there  were  more 
money  available. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman. 

It  is  still  my  hope  that  these  cuts 
can  be  restored  by  the  Senate  and  in 
conference. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
<  Mr.  Gross  < . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  the  cut  it 
made  in  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Peyseu)  that  if  a  reduction  wa.,  to 
be  made,  a  grossly  severe  one  would  be 
the  kind  to  make. 

I  note,  however,  that  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  will  have  an  increa.>e  next 
year  of  .some  32  percent  in  saluiios  and 
expenses.  Such  an  increa<;e,  in  view  of 
the  Government's  financial  crisis  and  in- 
flation, i.;  unreasonable. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  vield'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.Iiington.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Arts  Endowment,  Miss  Nancy  Hanks, 
explained  to  the  committee  that  the 
most  reliable  kind  of  management  of 
these  programs  is  only  possible  through 
a  very  careful  surveillance.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  agree  that  the 
money  that  is  expended  needs  to  be 
audited    carefully,    and    watched    care- 
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fully.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
newspaper  article,  a  United  Press  news- 
story  which  indicates  that  there  is  being 
created  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  an  assistant  for  the  arts. 
And  apparently  she  has  already  been 
selected,  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
Pamela  Susan  Coe,  30  years  old,  who  is 
to  be  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior for  the  Arts. 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  had  any 
indication  of  this? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman in  just  1  minute. 

Her  function  in  life  from  here  on  out 
apparently  will  be  to  create  Federal  cul- 
tural centers  across  the  land  in  phased- 
out  military  facilities,  as  well  as  sea- 
shore parks,  and  atop  trails,  wherever 
atop  trails  may  be. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  the  young  lady  is  an  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  She  is  now  an  assistant 
to  the  Secretary? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  She  is 
now  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  she  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  expenses  and  sal- 
aries are  going  up  32  percent,  since  she 
is  to  be  paid  $32,000  a  year. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  I  am 
sm-e  that  is  not  the  reason  the  expenses 
are  going  up.  I  may  say.  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  other  compo- 
nents of  the  Interior  Department  have 
many  programs  throughout  the  country 
that  deal  with  the  arts.  These  include 
the  Wolf  Trap  Farm.  Ford's  Theater,  the 
Summer  in  the  Parks  program,  the  Car- 
ter Barron  Amphitheater,  and  many 
other  programs,  including  some  involv- 
ing Indian  arts  and  crafts.  I  think  that 
the  young  lady  will  probably  earn  her 
money  very  handily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
■woman  from  Washington  if  her  com- 
mittee is  prepared  to  finance  all  these 
new  culture  centers  across  the  land,  atop 
winding  trails,  in  abandoned  air  bases. 
Army  bases,  and  so  on  and  ,so  forth? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  is  no 
money  to  fund  winding  trails  beyond  the 
regular  programs  of  park  and  forest 
trails. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  miderstanding,  ac- 
cording to  this  United  Press  news  dis- 
patch, is  that  the  cultural  centers  will  be 
located  atop  winding  trails  as  well  as 
the  inactivated  air  bases.  Army  bases, 
naval  ba.ses.  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  must  say 
that  the  Secretary  has  not  been  before 
the  committee  for  the  rather  elaborate 
program  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
detailed  as  the  result  of  the  reading  of  a 
press  release, 

I  can  only  warn  the  gentleman  that 


sometimes  press  releases  from  various 
sources  are  not  fully  accurate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  I  assume  now  that 
the  committee  has  approved  the  $32,000- 
a-year  job  for  Pamela? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  She  is 
on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  GROSS.  She  is  on  the  payroll  now? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  ready  to  go. 

Did  the  committee  approve  hiring  40 
recognized  artists  to  paint  pictures  of 
Government  projects?  Is  that  a  part  of 
the  arts  and  humanities?  Or  is  this 
something  new? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Forty  recognized  artists 
to  paint  pictures  of  Government  proj- 
ects— is  that  a  part  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities program,  or  is  this  something 
new  that  would  come  under  Pamela's 
jurisdiction? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That 
item  was  not  reviewed  six'cifically  by  the 
committee.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  some  of  the  best 
art  we  have  in  America  is  the  result  of 
the  WPA  art  program. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  should  hope  we  are  not 
returning  to  the  days  of  the  old  WP.'\. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Williams'. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
sh.ould  like  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
ranking  Republican,  and  the  entire  sub- 
committee for  doing  an  outstanding  job 
on  this  bill.  However,  there  is  one  thing 
that  does  disturb  me,  and  that  is  that 
on  April  1.  1971.  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
7088.  with  24  cosponsors.  That  bill  was 
reiwrtcd  out  later  on  February  3,  1972, 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisiicries.  and  then  was  passed  on 
February  7.  1972.  by  this  Hoa^e  by  a  vote 
of  3G1  ,to  8.  I  might  read  to  the  Mem- 
bers the  last  part  of  the  bill  where  it 
says ; 

Appropriation,  section  7.  There  are  liereby 
nuthorized  to  be  appropriated  S2.25  million 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

I  .should  also  like  to  read  to  the  Mem- 
bers section  1  of  the  act.  Public  Law 
92-326: 

Be  it  enacted  b.v  the  Senate  and  Hnuxc  of 
Reprpsentati'-es  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
preservation  from  imminent  destruction  the 
last  remaining  Tmicum  marshland  In  the 
Comnionwealth  of  Pennsylvania  wi:h  its 
hit:hly  significant  ecological  features,  includ- 
ine  a  prime  habitat  for  many  species  of  wild- 
life and  a  feeding  and  resting  place  for  mi- 
gratory wild  fowl. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
atid  directed  to  establish  a  Tinicum  National 
Eiivironmental  Center  and  administer  the 
same  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  1.200  acres  lying  within  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Philadelphia,  the 
fourth  largest  metropolitan  area  in  the 
United  States.  The  Tinicum  Marsh  at 
one  time  consisted  of  thousands  of  acres. 
It  is  now  down  to  a  maximum  of  1.200 
acres.  Much  of  the  marshland  has  been 


used  for  the  construction  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Philadelphia  International  Air- 
port. Every  square  inch  of  these  1.200 
acres  is  owned  by  corporations  who. 
through  community  pressure  and  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  did  pass  this  act 
in  the  last  Congress,  have  shown  re- 
straint and  have  not  used  the  land  lor 
construction  purpo.ses. 

A  landfill  has  been  stopped  at  the  sug- 
gestion, and  only  the  suggestion,  of  a 
Federal  judge  who  is  hesitant  to  see  this 
case  go  to  litigation.  From  each  side  this 
1,200  acres  is  receiving  tremendous  pres- 
sure. One  corporation  has  offered  to  give 
the  Laid  they  own.  while  another  cor- 
poration, namely  Westinghouse.  when 
1-95  war,  constructed  through  property 
owned  by  Westinchou.se  settled  for  some- 
thing like  $15,000  per  acre.  They  have 
offered  to  sell  this  land,  their  remaining 
land,  the  mar.shland  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  at  a  substantially  lower 
amount  than  they  received  from  the  con- 
demnation, and  90  percent  of  it  was  Fed- 
eral money.  So  we  do  have  a  time  limit. 

If  we  drew  a  radius  around  this  entire 
marsii  of  say  12  miles  we  would  encom- 
pass apiDroximately  6  niillion  people  and 
if  this  Tinnicum  area  is  properly  devel- 
oped it  will  not  only  provide  a  wildlife 
refut;e  and  a  stopping  and  feeding  place 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  wild  fow  1  but  w  ill 
also  provide  a  place  where  people  can  go 
and  actuall.\-  see  nature.  I  would  hope  we 
could  preser\'e  this. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tingui.-hed  :-entleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 

SiKES  '  . 

:\Ir.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
amendments.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this 
bill.  On  the  contrary.  I  have  appreciation 
and  understanding  for  the  great  .signifi- 
cance of  this  bill  and  for  the  work  re- 
quired of  the  members  and  staff  of  tlie 
subcommittee.  I  doubt  that  it  is  generally 
known,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
jH-ehensive  of  all  the  appropriation  bills 
in  that  it  co\ers  so  many  agencies;  some 
of  \ery  great  importance.  Nobody  ques- 
tions the  first-line  essentiality  of  the  For- 
est Service  or  the  various  programs  in- 
volved in  Indian  Affairs  or  the  National 
Park  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  or  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  or  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  say  nothint:  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior itself.  These  are  names  .selected  at 
random  from  tlie  many  agencies  wliich 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  very 
important  subcommittee. 

This  has  frequently  been  called  the 
"all- America  bill."  and  in  truth  it  well 
justifies  the  title.  Anyone  who  loves  the 
outdoors  or  who  appreciates  the  gran- 
deur of  America's  resources  or  seeks  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  our  coun- 
try's a.ssets  must  be  proud  of  tlie  distin- 
guished manner  in  which  this  committee 
exercises  and  lives  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

Now  in  particular  let  me  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  have  been  many  who 
served  with  ability  and  distinction  as 
subcommittee  chairmen  of  appropria- 
tions and  as  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  question  that  there  have  been 
any  who  presided  with  more  dignity  and 
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ability  and  more  effectiveness  than  Julia 
HANSEN'.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
I.  as  an  oiitdoorsman  who  lo\es  America 
and  its  ri'cat  natmal  resources  and  its 
heaucy.  am  appreciative  and  proud  of  the 
way  tliat  Jclia  Hansen  lias  carried  on 
tho  \ery  essential  woric  of  tliis  subcom- 
mittee. Slie  is  a  great  lady — a  preat  Con- 
yics-rtoman.  She  is  ably  supported  by  an 
outstanding  subcommittee  and  staff. 
They  deser\  e  the  full  support  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  on  their  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  C.^-Iifornia.  Mr. 
Ch.annan.  it  is  raie  that  we  can  brins 
to  Congre.ss  an  appropriations  bill  uhich 
is  in  effect,  a  money  malanE;  jiroposition. 
We  have  here  today  th.e  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
As  you  know,  the  legislation  contains 
aijpropriations  for  a  variety  of  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  agencies,  plus  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  within  the  Department  of 
A.uriculture. 

Le.Lislation  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reported  to  the  floor  adds 
up  to  .^ome  S2.269.000  in  new  obiisational 
budset  authority.  With  carryovers  and 
so  torth  and  other  funds,  the  spending 
proerim  for  fiscal  year  1974  would  add 
up  to  about  S2.9  billion.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  revenues  which  v.ould  be 
generated  by  agencies  funded  by  this  lec:- 
islation  totaling;  a  little  over  C2.9  billion. 
This  fact  to  mc  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom of  the  V  ise  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  our  God-siven  natural  resources. 
We  need  these  resources  for  a  variety 
of  things,  including  recreation  of  all 
types,  ranging  from  intensified  high  use 
areas  to  wilderness.  We  also  need  these 
resources,  however,  for  timber  produc- 
tion and  the  legislation  before  us  reflects 
a  timber  harvest  of  13.1  billion  board 
feet.  This  is  equivalent  to  th?  construc- 
tion of  about  1.1  million  average  size 
homes. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
need  for  new  homes  and  adequate  hous- 
ing for  our  people  and  we  must  recog- 
nize that  to  build  these  homes  we  need 
timber. 

Apain,  turning  to  other  areas  of  inter- 
est we  have  soil,  water  con.servation  in 
the  various  Department  of  Interior  agen- 
cies. We  have  improvement  of  our  graz- 
ing conditions,  the  hu.=bandry  of  our  all 
too  scarce  mineral  resources  which  are 
.^o  important  to  our  technological  society 
and  contribute  so  much  to  our  high 
standard  of  living. 

All  in  all.  I  think,  that  the  investment 
i>  a  wi.-,e  one  and  I  would  like  to  com.mcnd 
the  chairman  ot  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Mahon',  and  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior ai;d  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee, tlie  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
'Mrs.  H\NSE\i.  for  an  outstanding  job 
We  have  heard  quite  frrquently.  dis- 
cus^^^ions  about  the  "frec-spcnding  Con- 
gress." Yet  here  rve  h:>ve  a  bill  in  which 
V. e  have  met  our  resjjon.-^ibilitie;  and  re- 
duced the  spending  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  administration  by 
neaily  S.5  million  The  (ommittce  m  its 
wi>dom  has  increa  ~rd  .'^ome  ot  the  funds 
over  and  above  what  was  recommended 
bv  the  President  and  in  other  areas  they 
liave  reduced  the  recommendations. 
A  review  of  tlie.se  increases  and  de- 


creases reflects  very  accurately  the  great 
consideration  for  the  committee  and  I 
hope  the  Congress,  for  what  I  believe, 
and  my  colleagues  I  am  sure  believe,  are 
the  human  areas  of  responsibility. 

The  biggest  increase  over  the  budget  in 
this  bill  is  for  Indian  education,  welfare 
and  health  services.  We  have  made  over 
th::  past  16  years  substantial  i^rogre.ss  in 
providing  for  these  native  Americans,  but 
there  is  much  to  be  done  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  through  realistic  funding,  as  is 
recommended  by  this  com.mittee.  we  will 
continue  on  v.ith  this  effort. 

Tiie  ne.xt  major  item  of  increa.se  is  in 
th°  national  forests.  The  President  has 
called  u;;oii  tlie  Forest  Service  to  increase 
its  production  of  timber  in  orcier  to  help 
face  up  to  the  high  cost  of  lumber  in  the 
retail  market  and  also  the  high  cost  of 
home  construction.  If  we  are  going  to 
accomplish  this  goal  we  are  going  to  have 
to  .'-pcnd  the  money  to  do  it.  Therefore, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  national 
forest  program  would  be  expanded  under 
the  recommendations  contained  in  this 
bill. 

The  third  major  area  of  increase  is  in 
the  land  and  v.ater  coaservation  fund. 
A  program  which  the  administration  has 
tried  to  phase  out.  This  is  a  program 
which  the  Congress  has  found  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  providing  adequately  for  our 
recreation  uses  for  all  people  and  I  think, 
that  its  a  beneficial  program  which  the 
Congress  should  continue. 

The  other  areas  of  increase  represent 
efforts  to  solve  the  energy  crisis  which 
we  face  today  and  certainly  all  of  us 
know  how  important  that  is. 

At  this  point  I  v.ould  like  to  single  out 
a  specific  recommendation  made  by  the 
committee,  this  calls  for  an  allocation 
of  S4.030.4,-,0  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  The  Forest 
Service  would  be  utili./:ing  these  funds  out 
of  the  land  and  v.ater  conservation  fund. 
It  IS  our  hope  that  with  this  start  o:  .m 
acquisition  program  we  can  make  major 
strides  ni  protecting  the  fragile  .soil 
structure  in  the  basin  and  thereby  not 
only  enhancing  the  j:reservation  of  this 
scenic  resource  but  also  halting  and  re- 
\er.sing  the  pollution  and  erosion  prob- 
lems which  we  face  there. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  fine  bill 
and  commend  the  committee  lor  an  ex- 
cellent job. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.-e 
in  support  of  H.R.  8917.  This  bill  recom- 
mcncis  that  S2.3  billion  bo  appropriated 
fjr  tiic  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This 
IS  1  ijcicent  less  than  last  year's  apiJio- 
priation  and  2  percent  below  the  admin- 
ist'.atioas  budget  request.  It  is  a  reason- 
able aijpropriation  for  a  well-managed 
DciJurtmeiit  that  admiiiister.s  many  vital 
areas  of  national  commitment. 

There  is  included  within  the  allocation 
for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  a  line  item  of 
particular  interest  to  me.  and  the  people 
of  my  district:  $200,000  is  earmarked  for 
the  specific  purpo.se  of  expanding  the 
reciealional  facilities  at  Mount  Rogers 
National  Recreation  Area  near  .'Abingdon, 
Va.  The  funds  will  make  it  jjossible  to 
complete  construction  of  a  very  desirable 
portion  of  the  park.  In  addition,  by  util- 


izing funds  already  appropriated  for  Job 
Corps  and  Manpower  Training  personnel, 
who  will  perform  the  work  required,  this 
appropriation  will  reult  in  improvements 
worth  nearly  a  million  dollars. 

The  i)roposcd  improven:ents  will 
greatly  enhance  the  esthetic  value  and 
practical  use  of  the  Mount  Ropers  Rec- 
creational  Area,  and  will  provide  many 
happy  hours  of  relaxation  for  nearbv 
residents  and  visitors  alike.  Recent  years 
have  seen  a  new  awareness  of  nature's 
bcau*y  and  healing  properties.  Con- 
sequently, more  and  more  people  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  any  opportunity  to 
leave  behind  the  burden  and  worry  of 
everyday  existence  to  seek  .solace  in  sim- 
plier  things. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorablv 
for  H.R.  8917  to  enable  this  and  other 
worthy  programs  to  continue  through  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri  -e 
in  support  of  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriation  for  fi.scal  year  1974  iH.R. 
8917'.  I  am  especially  plea.sed  by  the  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  of  an  appropriation  of 
S6.2  million  for  Gateway  National  Recre- 
ation Area.  This  appropriation  represents 
a  real  and  substantial  commitment  for 
the  development  of  Gateway. 

Gateway  is  a  project  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  my  constituents,  because 
it  will  provide  desparately  needed  rec- 
reational facilities 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentlelady  from  Washington  for  h,?r 
efforts  to  insure  that  this  project  is 
speedly  completed. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentlelady  from  Wash- 
ington <Mrs.  Hansen  I  and  her  commit- 
tee for  .several  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  interior  appropriations  bill 
which  she  has  brought  to  the  floor. 

I  am  particularly  pleased.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  bill  before  us  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  role  plaved  by 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Mrs.  Hansen  has 
brought  us  a  bill  which  contains  an  ap- 
propriation of  $34G.606.000  for  the  Forest 
Service,  an  increase  of  $19,247,000  over 
the  budget  estimate.  This  certainly  in- 
dicates that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recognizes  and  supports  the  work 
done  by  the  Forest  Service  in  preserving 
our  environment  and  insuring  maxi^ 
mum  timber  iJroduction  from  our  forest 
lands. 

The  committee  has  al.so  recognized  tlie 
need  lor  reduction  of  U.S.  log  exports, 
while  encouraging  reforestation  and 
timber  stand  improvement.  There  are  I 
believe,  sound  steps  toward  solving  the 
impending  crisis  which  the  United  States 
faces  in  the  availability  of  timber  prod- 
ucts for  our  own  use.  We  will  never  meet 
the  national  additional  housing  goals 
set  by  Com-'i-ess  unle.ss  we  plan  for  addi- 
tional lumber  needs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Forests  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I 
sluire  the  concern  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Hansen's  committee  over  the  fact  that 
the  Forest  Service  exjjends  an  estimated 
S20  million  yearly  to  pick  uj)  after  visitors 
and  repair  damage  done  by  vandals  in 
the  national  forests.  This  is  an  expen.se 
that  could  be  avoided.  If  the  public  we-e 
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more  careful  in  the  use  of  these  lands 
and  were  concerned  over  their  environ- 
ment, additional  funds  could  be  used  for 
critical  forest  management  programs. 

Finiilly.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Gentle  lady  and  her  committee  for  rec- 
ognizing the  imijorfance  of  the  Land  and 
W'atcr  Conseivalion  Fund  in  preserving 
our  environment  and  insuring  adequate 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities  for 
future  Americans.  The  bill  before  us  ap- 
propriates S7 1.223. 000  for  this  purpose, 
an  increase  of  $16  million  over  the  budget 
estimate.  I  am  especially  pleased  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  committee  has  set 
aside  $16  million  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  States  to  \k  ai.iirortioned 
through  a  special  accoutit  to  those  States 
v.iio  have  fully  obli;jated  all  jireviously 
api)ortioned  moneys,  including  the  funds 
otherwise  apportioned  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  I  certainly  share  the  committee's 
feeling  that  these  States,  including  my 
State  of  Louisiana,  wiiich  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  program  in  previous  years  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  their  environment 
while  insuring  outdoor  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  their  people  should  not  be 
penalized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  provisions  which 
I  have  discussed  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people.  I  .shall  cast  the 
sixth  District  vote  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

LAND  ANn   WATKR  CONSFRVATION 

For  expenses  nece.ssary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  as  amended  (16  U.S  C. 
4601-4-11  as  supplemented  by  Public  Law 
92-:H7),  including  $5,223,000  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reaiioa  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
acquisition  of  land  or  waters,  or  interest 
therein,  in  accordance  with  the  statutory 
autliority  applicable  to  the  State  concerned, 
to  be  derived  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  established  by  section  2  of 
said  Act  as  amended,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  not  to  exceed  $71,223,000,  of 
whicli  not  to  exceed  >.66.000,000  shall  be 
available  for  payments  to  the  Stales  to  be 
matched  by  the  individtuil  State.-?  with  an 
equal  amount. 

AMENDMENT   OFFFRFD   BV    MR.    WIt.I  lAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams: 
Page  12  strilce  lines  1  through  6  inclusive, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tlie  following: 
"State,  or  Federal  agency,  concerned,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con.serva- 
tion Fund,  established  by  section  2  of  said 
Act  as  amended,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $73,473,000.  of  which 
(1)  not  to  exceed  $66,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payments  to  the  Stales  to  be  matched 
by  tlie  individual  States  with  an  equal 
amount;  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  *2, 250,000  for 
the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  am  doing  with  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ply adding  the  $2.25  million  which  would 
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be   necessary    to   acquire   the    Tinicum 
Marsh  and  to  convert  it  into  the  Tini- 
cum Environmental  Center. 
During  my  remarks  in  general  debate. 

1  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  last  remaining  tidal  marshland 
in  Pennsylvania.  Tliere  is  nothing  .simi- 
lar to  it  anyplace  else  in  the  country 
within  a  metropolitan  area.  I  did  remark 
that  we  were  getting  tremendous  coop- 
eration from  Mr.  Richard  Griffith.  Reg- 
gional  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
lif-^  Service,  which  takes  in  this  iDart  of 
Pennsylvania  and  in  fact  runs  all  the 
way  from  Boston  in  New  England,  down 
to  West  Virginia.  He  has  said  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  projects 
that  he  has  had  to  handle  in  recent  years 

I  can  only  say  this;  I  just  referred  in 
passing  to  some  of  the  pressures  that 
are  being  brought  to  bear  on  this  1.200 
acres  of  land  within  the  metropolitan 
iirea.  Another  company  involved  is  the 
Tinicum  Real  Estate  Holding  Co.,  which 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  First  Pennsylvania 
Bank. 

Mr.  Richard  Griffith  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Regional  Director, 
and  I  have  had  meetings  with  the  offiicals 
of  these  -corporations,  and  they  liave 
agreed  to  cooperate.  We  have  managed  to 
keep  this  land  open  for  a  period  of  over 

2  years.  I  can  tell  the  Members  that  we 
do  not  have  much  chance  of  continuinj; 
to  Keep  it  open. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  .should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man in  regard  to  Tinicum  Marsh.  It  is 
just  across  the  line  from  my  district  in 
New  Jersey.  It  is  very  important  to  pre- 
serve this  last  piece  of  marshland  in 
Penn.sylvania.  Everything  else  is  taken 
up.  There  is  no  place  for  the  wildlife 
to  go,  no  place  for  the  ducks  to  go,  on 
the  eastern  flyway.  in  the  rest  of  that 
area. 

New  Jersey  quite  recently  passed  a 
new  bill  protecting  our  wetlands  across 
the  coastal  areas.  It  is  too  bad  we  did 
not  have  the  foresight  to  do  the  same 
as  Pennsylvania,  because  they  have  the 
only  piece  left  over  in  Tinicum  Marsh. 
It  is  now  paralleled  by  1-95  highway. 

We  do  need  further  wildlife  sanctu- 
aries. This  is  very  close  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  very  desirable  tract 
to  be  kept  in  the  itinerary  of  the  Tinicum 
land. 

I  commend  the  gentleman,  and  I  shall 
support  him  when  he  brings  his  amend- 
ment to  a  vote. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jei'sey  for  his  comments. 

I  .should  hke  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  a  part  of  this 
marsh  does  lie  within  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia itself.  In  fact,  city  hall  is  ap- 
proximately only  9  miles  from  the 
mar.sh. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  benefits  we 
would  gain  by  properly  providing  for  our 
wildlife  and  migratory  waterfowl,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  authorization  bill  make.s 
this  statement: 


Tlie  Secretary  shall  construct,  adnranister, 
ai:d  niauilani  at  an  .ippnpnate  .sue  within 
the  Timcum  Naiioiml  Environmental  Cei.ier 
hereby  authorized  a  wi'.dlife  Uiierpreiative 
center  for  the  piirpu.-e  of  promoting  environ- 
meiual  ediicatior.,  and  to  afford  visitors  an 
opportunity  for  the  stvidy  of  wildlife  In  it.s 
natural  habitat. 

The  only  reason  I  bring  this  pl■opo^al 
•  n  at  this  time,  rather  than  waiting  Tor 
the  po.s,sibility  of  having  the  committee 
put  It  m  next  year,  is  that  the  fact  that 
next  year  mav  be  too  late  and  this  land 
might  not  be  liiere. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.>hington.  Mr. 
Ciiairman,  I  rise  in  oijpo.sition  to  the 
iiniendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  acquisition  of  land  which 
is  very  valuable  to  an  area,  but  unfor- 
tunately tiie  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  did  not  tliis  year  see  fit  to  pro- 
vide the  committee  with  a  proper  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  budget.  I 
believe  it  was  a  grave  mi.stake. 

We  ha\e  made  a  very  .<-incere  attempt 
to  assist  the  States  to  maintain  their 
programs.  We  have  provided  an  addi- 
tional $16  million  for  this  purpo.'^e. 

I  am  not  going  to  support  and  can- 
not support  this  additional  $2,250,000 
W'e  receive  hundreds  of  requests.  Tlie 
comn.ittee  had  over  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  requests  for  budget  increases. 
We  had  to  turit  many  down  simply  be- 
cause there  is  just  not  enough  money. 

I  would  say  to  the  very  distinguished 
f^entleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  he 
should  reserve  hi.s  request  until  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  decides  the 
natural  resources  of  this  country  should 
be  preserved  and  scnd.s  to  u^.  a  proper 
budget. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  then 
some  other  Member  will  have  an  amend- 
ment, and  very  ra])idly  we  will  be  over 
the  committee  budget  ceiling. 

I  do  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Chairnuin.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  merely  wish  to  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Williams' 
in  his  request  for  consideration  of  this 
very  valuable  area  which  should  be  a 
national  park.  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
the  area.  It  adjoins  my  own  district. 

I  well  recall  the  efforts  to  preserve  this 
area  when  I  was  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  re- 
quired the  relocating  of  the  U.S.  Highway 
1-95.  It  has  encountered  a  ntimber  of 
problems  with  the  Philadelphia  Interna- 
tional Airport.  After  many  years  of 
struggle  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
some  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  preserve  this  unique  area, 
unique  not  only  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  States  but 
indeed  unique  in  the  Nation. 

Indeed  it  is  tmique  for  the  Nation,  and 
I  would  hope  it  may  be  saved. 

I  might  say  iiarenthetically  that  I 
well  understand  the  concern  of  the 
Chairlady.  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  '  Mrs.  Hansen  >  concerning 
amendments  to  this  bill  ad  litem,  but  our 
interest  is  in  but  a  .single  situation  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
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OMB  refusing  to  cooperate  In  this  par- 
ticular instance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Ware  I  yield? 

Mr.  WARE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from    Pennsylvania    iMr.    Williamsi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  also  like  to  repeat  that  OMB  is  not 
running  this  Congress,  and  the  only  rea- 
son I  am  bringing  this  point  up  at  this 
time  is  because  it  could  very  easily  be  our 
last  chance. 

Part  of  the  deal  that  Westinghousc 
made  in  their  condemnation  procedure 
with  the  State  for  the  construction  of 
1-95  was  to  have  an  access  road  built  into 
the  marsh  so  they  could  fill  and  con- 
struct on  a  major  part  of  these  1.200 
acres. 

We  arc  not  going  to  let  that  happen, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  relinquish  this 
last  remaining  mar.shland  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  wildlife  refuge  and  for  the  en- 
joyment of  at  least  6  million  people  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  and  of  those  who 
appreciate  nature. 

Mr.    GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out 

to  the  Members  the  significance  of  this 

vote  concerning  the  Tinicum  Marsh. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  County,  Pa.  'Mr.  Willi.ams' 
makes  a  crucial  point,  I  think,  when  he 
says  that  if  something  is  not  done 
about  this  now,  the  chances  arc 
that  nothing  will  be  done  at  all.  and 
that  this  land  may  be  lost.  It  is  the  last 
tidal  marsh  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  extremely  important  from  a  wildlife 
point  of  view;  it  is  important  from  an 
ecological  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  be  the  last 
chance  tne  House  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  project. 

I  am  always  most  reluctant  to  ask  the 
House  to  disagree  with  my  friend,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  here  today, 
but  this  is  an  emergency  situation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr, 
Green  I  yield? 

Mr,  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
happy  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Green  i  has 
pointed  this  out,  because  as  we  all  know, 
the  pressure  will  be  severe  to  acquire  this 
marshland  for  industrial  purpcses  rather 
than  to  keep  it  intact  for  environmental 
protection  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
save  th-'t  land  in  another  2  or  3  years. 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Chairman,  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  correct  and  makes  some  of  the 
points  I  was  about  to  mention  when  I 
yielded  to  him.  There  are  other"  impor- 
tant reasons  for  action  now. 

This  land  is  right  next  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Airport,  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
tremendous  commercial  interest  in  this 
land. 

I  have  been  in  and  around  the  area; 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  Williamsi  and  I  have  even 
taken  boat  trips  through  this  marsh. 


Mr.  Chairman,  one  can  see  right  from 
the  water  there  literally  garbage  and 
rubbish  being  pushed  inch  by  inch  over 
this  area,  and  it  is  just  a  question  of  time 
as  far  as  survival  for  this  marsh  is  con- 
cerned, 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  rise  to  urge 
the  members  to  support  this  amendment 
and  ave  this  treasure  for  recreation  and 
ecological  reasons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Williams). 

The  amendment  was  reiected, 

Tlie  CHAIRNLAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  f."erk  read  as  follows: 

OfTlCE    OF    THE    SECRETARY 
SALARIES    AND   EXPENSES 

For  nece.^^ary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 

Serrctary  of  the  Interior,  Includiiifr  teletype 
rental.-,  and  service,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000 
for  odicial  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses, $15,495,000, 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    l!V    MR.    DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleik  read  a.';  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingei.l:  Page 
2.3.  line  18.  strike  the  period  and  Insert  the 
foUowmp:  ":  Proi\decl.  Tiiat  no  part  of  any 
appropriation  under  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  salaries  and  expenses  of  any  special 
as3i.-,tant  for  field  coordination." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 

an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  reads 
a,s  follows: 

Page  23,  line  18,  strike  tlie  pericxi  and 
insert  the  following:  ':  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  any  appropriation  under  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  any  special  assistant  for  field  coordina- 
tion." 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  years  ago  the 
Interior  Department  established  the  po- 
sition of  field  coordinator  or  represent- 
ative and  stationed  one  in  each  of  eight 
regions  of  the  Nation.  For  some  time 
these  coordinators  did  little  and  were  of 
little  value  to  the  Department  or  the 
public.  But  they  were  costly.  Their 
budtret  exceeds  $400,000  annually.  Grad- 
ually, however,  several  of  them  began 
to  take  on  added  responsibilities  and  be- 
came little  czars  They  often  overruled 
other  departmental  officials.  On  several 
occtv'-ions  the  Hoase  Conmaittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  my  subcommit- 
tee objected  to  this  practice. 

Finally,  it  came  to  my  attention  that 
the  Interior  Department  until  recently 
had  also  been  supplementing  its  appro- 
priation for  field  coordination  by  re- 
quiring that  the  various  constituent 
agencies  of  Interior  provide  funds,  per- 
sonnel, and  services  to  Interior's  field 
representatives.  Last  November  I  called 
this  matter  to  Secretary  Morton's  atten- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  again  objected 
to  the  fact  that  the  field  representatives 
were  in  a  number  of  cases  overruling 
the  recommendations  of  Interior's  bu- 
reaus regarding  variou.s  environmental 
matters.  On  January  4  Secretary  Morton 
advi-sed  me  that  he  was  going  to  stream- 
line the  field  coordination  function,  and 
on  April  9,  1973,  he  i.ssued  an  order  re- 
or.tjanizing  the  Secretary's  field  offices. 

The  order  provides  that  the  personnel 
detailed  by  Interior  agencies  should  be 


returned  to  those  agencies,  and  takes 
from  the  field  coordinators  certain  func- 
tions. But  at  the  same  time  the  order 
changed  the  title  of  "field  representa- 
tive" to  "special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary" and  provided  that  each  such  spe- 
cial assistant  "will  have  one  or  more  staff 
assistants." 

However,  it  did  not  prohibit  these  new 
special  assistants  from  utilizing  bureau 
personnel,  services,  and  funds.  It  did  not 
prohibit  them  from  overruling  the  bu- 
reaus on  various  matters.  Moreover,  a  re- 
view of  the  departmental  manual  which 
sets  forth  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  these  speci;;!  assistants  raises  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  public  should 
be  spending  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
annually  for  this  purpose. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  called  these  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  urged  that  these  field  co- 
ordinator positions,  which  are  not  re- 
quired by  any  law,  be  abolished.  At  the 
very  least,  I  urged  that  the  committee 
specify  in  the  appropriation  act  that  In- 
terior's constituent  agencies  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  supplement  appropriations  for 
these  special  assistants  by  providing 
funds,  personnel  or  services  to  them. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  its  great 
credit,  has  wisely  reduced  the  budget  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  $400,000  and  specifically  disapproved 
the  Department's  "proposal  to  add  eight 
staff  assistant  positions  for  the  Secre- 
tary's regional  field  representatives."  See 
House  Report  93-322,  June  22,  1973, 
page  29. 

This  is  a  progre.ssive  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  will  save  the  taxpayers 
money  and  will  improve  efficiency  in  the 
Department. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  the  Interior 
Department  may  attempt  to  continue 
this  useless  coordination  role  using  other 
departmental  funds  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past.  Unfortunately,  the  committee's  bill 
and  report  does  not  preclude  this  pos- 
sibility. My  amendment  will  prevent  this. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  v\ill  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
I  Mrs.  Hansen),  the  chairwoman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  page  29  of  our  report  the 
committee  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the 
request  for  the  additional  eight  staff  as- 
sistant positions  for  the  Department  re- 
gional coordinators  was  not  approved.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  committee  has  re- 
duced the  salaries  and  expenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  continue,  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  salaries  and 
expenses  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
by  $400,000.  So  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tive intent  in  this  matter  is  quite  clear, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  legislative  in- 
tent will  be  honored  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  I  might  add  further  that 
I  know  of  no  agency  of  the  Government 
that  follows  the  committee  report  as  me- 
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ticulously  as  does  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  amendment  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
committee  did  discuss  this  entire  matter, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  McDade  I  is  aware.  We  inlormed 
the  Interior  Department  that  the  com- 
mittee was  not  agreeable  to  this  pro- 
posal, as  the  report  states. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  is  neces- 
sary, but  I  know  the  gentleman  feels  he 
inu-t  offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wasliington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  McDADE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to  me,  and 
I  would  say  that  I  do  not  believe  this 
amendment  is  at  all  necessary.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  hoi;e  the  amendment  is 
voted  down. 

We  try  to  deal  with  these  matters,  and 
to  see  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  the  neces'^ary  assets  to  do  his  job.  and 
:it  the  same  time  balnnce  the  require- 
ments that  our  committee  has  to  watch 
in  the  budget,  and  to  see  that  that  money 
is  used  properly, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  do  not  sec  that  there 
is  any  reason  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  this  subject.  I  will  just  add  again  that 
we  have  tried  to  deal  with  this  in  the  re- 
port, and  we  have  disfusscd  these  things 
with  the  Secretary.  So,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
would  mve  tliai  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  will  yield 
further,  I  think  that  the  committee  has 
made  a  good  ca.<-e  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  sure  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  is  carried  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michit^an  <  Mr.  Dingell  > . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRxMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Sr.c.  105.  Appropriations  avmlable  to  the 
Dcpartineut  of  the  Interior  for  salaries  and 
expenses  shall  be  available  lor  unUorms 
or  allowances  therelor.  as  authorized  bv  law 
(5   use.    5901-5902   and   D.C.   Code   4-204). 

AME.NDME.NT    OFFERED    BV    MR.    DINCEI.L 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendtneiit  offered  by  Mr.  Dingem.  :  Page 
26.  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■Sec.  106.  None  of  the  appropriations 
made  m  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
any  advisory  conimiltee.  council,  board,  or 
similar  body  which  is  not  established  by, 
or  pursuant  to,  law.  unle.ss  such  committee 
has  been  established  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 9(a)  of  the  Federal  AdvLsory  Commit- 
tee Act  (86  Slat.  7701  and  Us  charter  has 
been  filed  in  accordance  with  section  9(C)  of 
said  .\ct." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  to  have  been  printed  in 
the  Record  last  niiiht  but  was  not  printed 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  meeting, 
although  pi'rmi.ssion  was  extended. 

The  amendment  simply  does  away  with 


the  payment  of  the  cost  of  advisory 
boards,  panels,  and  commissions  which 
are  not  established  by  law.  Had  It  not 
been  for  the  rule  under  which  we  are 
functioning  today  which  denies  me  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  the  right  to 
attack  letiislation  in  the  bill  now  before 
us.  I  would  be  seeking  to  reach  the  same 
result  through  the  device  of  a  point  of 
order, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  annual  report 
of  tho  President  on  F.^deral  advisory 
committees,  dated  March  1973,  indicitcs 
ihat  a ,  of  December  31,  1072,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  had  a  total  of  126 
luhi.sory  committees,  of  v. hich  only  78 
v,ere  established  by.  or  pursuant  to,  stat- 
ute. The  total  cost  of  these  committees 
is  over  S472.000  annually,  according  to 
the  President's  reiiort. 

&om"  of  these  nonstatutoiw  advisory 
conimiltces  are: 

First.  The  Industry  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Coal  Exports  v.iiich  was  estab- 
lished in  1964  by  secretarial  memoran- 
dum and  con.sists  of  six  members,  all 
from  the  coal  industry. 

Second.  The  Indu.stry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Defen.sc  Electric  Power  Ad- 
mini.-rtration  which  was  established  in 
1966  by  a  Secretary's  memorandum.  It 
consists  of  11  non-Federal  members,  all 
of  whom  are  public  and  private  power 
executives, 

Third.  The  N;itional  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, established  in  1946  by  .secretarial  di- 
rective, and  consisting  of  over  100  ex- 
ecutives from  petroleum  companies  and 
related  industries  and  law  firms,  plus  the 
vice  president  of  tlic  Chitse  Manhattan 
Bank, 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that,  in  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  pui-pose  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council,  which  is 
attached  to  the  Interior  Department's 
annual  report  of  agency  advisory  com- 
mittees concerning  this  Council,  the 
Council  stales  that — 

Memhiership  is  drawn  from  all  se,L:meiits  of 
the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  industries. 
The  Council  is  supported  entirely  by  the  Vf«I- 
uiuary  contributions  received  from  its  mcni- 
Ijers. 

Yet.  astounding  as  it  may  seem,  in  an- 
swer to  question  K  on  the  Interior  form 
which  asks  what  is  the  estimated  "total 
annual  co.st  to  the  United  States  to  fund, 
service,  supply,  and  maintain"  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council,  Interior's  re- 
port gives  a  figure  of  $30,000.  Apparently 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  is  un- 
aware that  it  is  using  Federal  funds  to 
carry  out  its  activities.  Or  is  it  possible 
that  the  Interior  Department  is  miaware 
that  the  Council  claims  that  it  is  funded 
entirely  by  "voluntary  contributions"? 

Fourth.  The  Emergency  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Natural  Gas  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1962  by  secretarial  directive.  It 
has  26  members  from  various  gas  com- 
l)anies.  such  as  El  Pa.so  Natural  Gas  Co.. 
and.  at  least  one  member,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Continental  Oil  Co..  who 
is  al.so  on  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 

Fifth.  The  OECD  Petroleum  Advisory 
Committee,  which  wns  established  in  1962 


by  secretarial  directive  and  has  11  mem- 
bers, all  from  the  petroleum  industry 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  com- 
mittee— the  Natural  Energy  Comnnt- 
tee — v,as  terminated  in  September  1972. 
It  was  established  in  September  1970,  "to 
conduct  a  study  to  provide  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  with  data  upon  v  hich  na- 
tional energy  policies  could  be  devel- 
oped." It  never  met.  Yet.  according  to  In- 
terior's leiiort.  S.50,000  was  available  for 
this  committee. 

The    CHAIRMAN,    The    lime   of    Die 

gentleman  fiom  Michigan  has  exijiied. 

'By  unanimous  con-^ent,  Mr,  Dingeli. 

v.as  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 

miniitcs.  < 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
June  22.  1973.  when  the  Committee  on 
Apijropriation.s  reported  H.R.  8917.  no 
mention  was  made  in  thai  bill  or  the 
committees  report — House  Report  93- 
322— of  June  22.  1973.  about  any  of  these 
advi  ory  committees.  Nor  does  H.R.  8917 
.specify  an  ai^propiiation  item  for  these 
committees.  Apparently,  the  Interior  De- 
partment funds  these  committees  out  of 
general  ai->propriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment or  lis  constituent  agencies.  They  do 
not  want  us  to  review  that  funding.  So 
It  is  buried  in  the  bill. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1909—31  U.S.C. 
673 — specifically  forbids  the  u.se  of  any 
"public  moneys,  or  of  any  appropriation 
made  by  Conprcss  for  the  payment  of 
compensaiion  or  expenses  of  any  coun- 
cil or  other  similar  body,  or — or  for  ex- 
lieiiscs  in  connection  with  any  work  or 
the  results  of  any  work  of  any  council  or 
oihcr  smilar  body,  unless  the  creation  of 
the  same  shall  be  or  shall  have  been  au- 
thorized by  law." 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act— Public  Law  92-463;  October  6, 
1972— which  applies  to  all  advisory  com- 
mittees, unle.ss  otherwise  specified  by  law. 
!">rovides  in  section  9' a'  a  procedure  for 
the  cstablishmeiu  of  such  advisory  com- 
mittees "by  law."  Until  this  is  done, 
however,  the  1909  law  prohibits  the.se 
committees  from  expending  Federal 
funds. 

My  amendment  will  provide  that  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  bill 
may  be  used  for  these  committees  un- 
less they  comply  with  the  1972  act, 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment  in 
order  to  reduce  Federal  costs,  cut  back 
on  the  proliferation  of  unnece.ssarj-  ad- 
visory committees,  and  most  important- 
ly, comply  v.ith  the  congressional  man- 
dates of  the  1909  and  1972  acts. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppo.sition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  would  hke  to  identify  some  of  the 
committees  wlui  h.  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  would  probably  fall  by  the 
v.ay.side.  The.se  apply  only  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  In  addition,  the 
committee  has  a  compilation  of  data  re- 
lating to  advi.sory  committees  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  which  goes  on  for  G27 
pages.  The  advi.sor>-  committees  for  In- 
terior where  there  is  no  specific  auiliouty 
are  as  follows : 
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^'mutee^"'"'""""  '°'  "''''"''  *''""'  *8  oon    '''^^^  ^°'  "'^  °''^'^'"'^'  termination  of  ad-     tion.  Tliat  is  all  this  amendment  says,  as 

o&CD.strVcVAd;isor"rBoaras::::::1;ooo    visory  committees^  Ireadit. 

o  &  c  Advisorv  Board 4,000        ^^^-  Chauman,  I  believe  that  the  Fed-        Mr.  Chairman,  had  this  matter  come 

Industry  Advisory  Committee  on  Coal      '  ^^^^  AdvisoiT  Committee  Act  is  a  good     before    us    without    certain    waivers    of 

Exports  piece  of  legislation.  It  provides  for  an     points  of  order,  these  advi.sory  commit- 

Nationai   Advi.sory   Board    for  Sport  ordeii.v,  thorough  review  of  all  commit-     tees  could  be  stricken  out  This  appropii- 

Fisheries  and  Wildlife 10.000     tce.s  and  for  the  orderl.v  termination  of     ation  for  advisory  committees  could  be 

nL'fJf-'  Ir^/T"'  i^o'""^'",^^  to  the  those  tliat  are  wasteful  or  unnecessary,     stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order 
Defen.e  Electric  Power  Administra-    ^  ^^^     The  act  was  enacted  on  October  6.  1972.         It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  the  advisory 

Advisory  Committee" on  WaVeV  Data      '  and  became  effective  on  January  4  of  this     committee  is  worth  maintaining  under 

for  Public  Use 6.000  -V^ar.  Let  us  give  the  act  a  chance  before     Executive  order,  then  somebody  ought  to 

Ad- isory  Panel  for  the  usGs  National  ^^^  Start  u.sing  the  meat-axe  approach     be  willing  to  put  up  the  money  from  some 

•'    Center  for  Earthquake  Rp.search^.    5.000  to  its  implementation.  Mr.  Chairman.  I     previously  appropriated  fund. 

Committee  on  Minority  Participation  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment.                           To   provide   for   advisory   committers 

m  Earth  Science  and  Mineral  Engi-  Mr.  xMcDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the     that  are  not  established  by  law  <;eems  to 

Nat!onTi*^Pa"rk"'semc;'M'idwe"aV  r;"    '^'^^'^  gentlewoman  yield':-                                        me  to  be  beyond  a  proper  use  of  funds 

eional  AdvLn   commlltee                6  ono  ^^'^-  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield     under  this  bill,  I  am  not  against  advisorv 

National  Capital'  Memorial  Advisorv      '  ^°    ^"^    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania     committees  generally,  but  it  does  seem  to 

Committee  ".        loo  'Mr.  McDaoei.                                                   me     that     the     authorizing     committee 

Advisory  Board  on  the  San  Jose  Mis-  ^h".   MrDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just     should  justify  the  expenditure  and  look 

sion  National  Historic  Site 280  want    to  state  to   the  Members  of   the     into  the  question  before  advisory  com- 

Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  Advisory  Board House  that  I  share  the  opinion  of  the     mittees  are  permitted  to  be  financed  hv 

National   Park  service  Western  Re-  gentlewoman    from     Washington.     The     governmental  money                   i^^cea  oj 

N/t\ra\  Pa^rs;';vfcrPacr-Non-h:    '•'''  committee   on   Government   Operations         I  support  the  amendment. 

west  Regional  Advisorv  Committee      7  500  ^^^  enacted  a  specific  statute  to  try  to         Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

National  Park  Service  Northeast  Re-  °^^'-  ^^'^'"  ^^'^'^  problem  in  an  orderly  and     gentleman  yield? 

gion  Advisory  Committee G,  000  effective  process.                                                       Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Historic  American  Engineering  Rec-  I  regret  to  .say  that  I  must  disagree     man  from  Iowa. 

ord  Advisory  Committee 4.000  with    my   distinguished   colleague   from         Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  agree  with  the 

Natural  Sciences  Advisory   Commit-  Michigan  on   this  amendment.  I  think     gentleman  from  Texas  on  the  amend 

Historic"  AmVrlc'an"B"uiid7ngs"survev    '' '°''  ^l  is  wrong  here  in  not  separating  the     ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 

Advisory    Board                                 4  ooo  ^           °"^  ^'""^  ^^^  '^"^  "°^  ^'"^'"^^  *°  ^°     ^^  ^^^'"^  ^^  anything  we  have  too  much 

Emergency  Advisorv  Committee  for      '  ^^  "^  ^"  orderly  manner.                                  of  in  this  Government  these  days  it  is 

Natural    Gas 8,000  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment     more  advisory  boards  and  committees 

OECD  Petroleum  Advi.^^orv  Commit-      '  is  defeated.                                                             Mr.  ECKHARDT,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
tee    3,500  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.     man. 

National  Petroleum  Council 30,000  Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield?         Mr,  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

Mr    Chairman    T  ur.niH  iiL-«  fo  h,.o,..  ^^'"^   HANSEN  of  Wasliington.  I  yield     taking  the  floor. 

yoI^'atS7on?ose'e^a7SoSon?ott?^^^  iMi'T/vtol'!'""^  '™"  ''°^^'  ^^^"'"^^        Mr^  ECKHARDT.  I  certainly  agree  on 

Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  which  m,    tav^^^  "^  ^^"  '•    ^      ''        ^^       In^n^T^"  ^^  ^""^^  ''^'"  ^°  '"^  '^  "  ^'^  ^ 

the    gentleman    refers    to    In    thp    fir^t  ^J^  '    BAYLOR  of  North  Carohna.  Mr.     good  advisory  committee  it  ought  to  be 

place   theTenfiS  sen  encein^Se  Ac  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associate  my-     able    to   sell    itself   to   the    authorizing 

states  that—              sentence  in  tne  Act  spjf  ^^ith  the  remarks  made  by  the  last     committee. 

^   ^      ,  '•wo  speakers.                                                         The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  i<;  nn 

coS;;^1^7ell  rar^ ^L;,^^n"I.ions  ""0":"°!^  ^^^  '''\.  "^^,^7 ^'^  ,f  ^f '  '^''t''"'^      m  ^    T ^"'r  ".^   ^'^^^^^   bl"  th"  gent.e- 

and  similar  groups  which  have  been  estib-'  '''^'^'^  ''""^^  abolish  all  advisory  boards     man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeld, 

lished  to  advise  officers  and  agennes  In  the  *"  about  2  years  unless  they  were  ex-         The  amendment  was  rejected, 

executive  branch  of  the  Feder.ii  Government  tended   by   act  of   Congress,   all  boards         The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

and  that  thri/  are  frrquentiij  a  useful  and  that  do  iiot  have  a  specific  termination         The   Clerk   read   as   follows: 

benetirial    means   of   funnslnng   expert    ad-  date  in  legislation  creating  them.                                     SMrTH.soNiAN  iNSTiTLTioN 

Vice  idea^.  and  duerse  opinions  to  the  Fed-  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purjiose  there  was                       s-^laries  and  e.xpenses 

cralGorcrnment.  ^           ,    ^^    of    deadwood    type    advLsory          Por  necessary  expenses  of  the  Smithsonian 

It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  Con-  boards  and  put  on  Congress  a  specific     institution,  including  research  in  the  fields 

gress  did  not  say  that  all  advisory  com-  burden  to  continue  those  performing  a     of  art,  science,   and  history:    development, 

mittees   are    bad.    Yet    the    gentleman's  '^i'lble  service  and  which  should  be  con-     preservation,  and  documentation  of  the  Na- 

amendment  would  affect  both  the  good  ^inued.  Two  weeks  ago,  this  House  ap-     "°"f^'    Collections;    presentation    of   public 

and  the  bad  without  discrimination  Proved  a  continuation  of  the  National     !!;, '  "^  "^'^  performances:  collection,  prep* 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  callthe  Historic  Advisory  Council,  because  it  was     rn^ormatioT^Scations^'^ondlfc't    of 

committee's  attention  to  section  5  of  the  meetmg  in  connection  with  our  national     education,  training,  and  museum  assistance 

act.  That  .section  places  clear  respon.si-  historic  program.  Several  of  these  other     programs:    maintenance,    alteration,    opera- 

bility  on  the  committees  of  Congress  to  advisory  councils  performing  important     tion,  and  protection  of  buildings,  facilities, 

review  the  need  for  advisoiT  committees  services  with  regard  to  the  operation  of     a"d  approaches:  not  to  exceed  sioo.ooo  for 

It  states  that  in  exercising  "its  legislative  °^^  national  parks,  and  I  feel  as  to  those     ^f"'^^^  ''■^  authorized  by  5  use.  3109:  pur- 

review   function,    each   committee   .shall  ^^'^\    ^^e    Interior    Committee,     which     h^Tes°Du7chat  °renta°i ''rf^^^^^^^ 

take  appropriate  action  to  abolLsh,  revise,  ^'^'[^'^   r''"'"''    ^'"^    "'"    "^-''""^^     ol'l::ifSrTsToTempTofeJ^^^^^^^^^ 

or  merge  advi-sorv  committees.  I  believe  '^^'''^■'^-   ^'•^ould   have   an   opportunity   to                                 ^    y      .0    ,      .      . 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  appropriate  place  consider  them  individually  as  to  whether         Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 

to  review  this  network  of  committees  is  ^^^^^'  should  be  abolished  or  not.                   strike  the  necessary  number  of  word.s. 

in  the  legislative  committees  where  the  ^^''    Chairman,    they    should   not   be        Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  are  surfeited  in 

process  can  be  careful  and  selective  abolished    by    an    amendment    in    this     ^-ins  Government  with  people  on  whom 

Finally    Mr    Chairman    I  vould' like  "^'"^^^er.                                                            we  .spend  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars 

to   po^t\he   co^rnXs   atlentSn  I  ,   ^^r.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se      ^'•^^^"dying   things   of   one   kind   and 

.„„,i«.,    n   „f   >u^       .      u-  t             !,     .  to  .'^^peak  in  favor  of  the  amendment.          another. 

.section   14  of   the  ac     which  says   that  m^.  Chairman,  I  do  not  rise  here  to  at-         I  note  the  Appropriations  Committee 

each  advisory  committee  which  is  in  ex-  tack  or  support  advi.sorv  committees,  but     has  approved  an  increase  in  counterpart 

istence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act  only  to  support  the  proposition  that  funds     funds  to  the  tune  of  $1  million  to  sustain 

shall  terminate  not  later  than  the  expira-  within    an    appropriation    of    this    type     Smithsonian    Institution    do-gooders   in 

tion  of  the  2-year  period  following  such  .should  only  go  to  advisory  committees     the  globe-trotting  style  to  which  they 

effective  date  unless   certain  con-  wliich  are  authorized  by  law.  It  seems     have  become  accustomed.  At  $4  5  mil- 

ditions  are  met.  The  act,  therefore,  pro-  to  me  tiiat  this  is  a  very  simple  proposi-     lion,  this  year's  request  favors  archeol- 
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ogists  who  are  supposed  to  bring  you  a 
report  on  such  projects  as  "The  Cultural, 
Economic,  and  Social  Impact  of  Rural 
Road  Construction"  in  Poland  at  a  cost 
of  $85,000  for  fi.scal  year  1974.  Inciden- 
tally, the  same  fellow  wandered  about 
the  paths  of  Poland  last  year  and  man- 
aged to  .spend  $30,000.  If  nothing  el.se,  he 
learned  how  to  soak  Uncle  Sucker  for 
another  year  at  an  increase  of  S55,000 — 
page  29. 

Biology,  earth  science,  and  museum 
enthusiasts  did  not  fare  as  well  as  the 
archeologists  this  year.  They  will  have 
to  be  content  with  the  same  level  of 
f mading  receivec  last  year. 

I  can  only  wonder  what  led  Congress 
to  provide  authority  for  such  as  this: 

A  project  in  Yugoslavia  which  will 
purportedly  tell  all  there  is  to  know  about 
what  hermit  crabs  say  to  one  another. 
That  costs  $5,000  in  Yugoslav  cturcncv— 
page  62. 

Over  the  years,  tlie  biolor^ical  rhythms 
of  catfish  and  flatfish  which  inhabit 
the  streams  of  India  have  been 
under  the  looking  glass  of  American 
braintrusters.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
S8.000  received  last  year,  the  flatfish  ex- 
perts want  another  $4,000  to  continue 
tlieir  studies — page  38. 

Another  project  to  again  receive  the 
Smithsonian's  favor  is  the  "Ecology  of 
Hoolock  Gibbons"  which,  we  are  told,  is 
studied  because  like  man,  it  "mates  for 
life."  I  suggest  that  before  the  mating 
experts  spend  another  S5.000  in  India, 
they  might  give  further  study  to  the 
concept  of  and  increased  di\orce  at 
home — page  40. 

I  will  wager  that  it  will  take  some  ex- 
plaining if  the  equivalent  of  $6,000  is 
si;cnt  to  study  bisexual  frogs  in  Poland. 
I  am  .sure  we  could  not  get  along  without 
that  one— page  54. 

La.st  year,  $15,000  was  spent  on  the 
■'Comparative  Bioenergencies  of  the 
House  Sparrow"  of  India.  I  see  they 
wanted  another  $3,000  for  it  this  year-^ 
page  41. 

I  am  somewhat  stymied  by  a  proposal 
to  spend  $5,000  to  compare  the  similar- 
ities between  American  and  Indian 
whistling  ducks— page  46— but  I  note 
that  lizards  are  also  well  provided  for. 
While  the  experts  want  to  .spend  $3,000 

in  search  of  Indian  lizards — page  47 

Yugoslav  lizards  must  be  less  plentiful 
as  it  will  require  $15,000  to  find  them— 
page  60. 

You  may  recall  tlie  Smithsonian  sent 
a  man  to  India  last  year  to  survev  the 
tiKcr  population.  I  fail  to  notice  a  re- 
quest for  continued  funding  for  that 
project  tMs  year,  and  I  was  wondering 
if  he  returned  alive.  At  any  rate,  this 
year  re.searclicrs  v.  ill  be  receiving  $35,000 
to  chase  wild  boars  in  Pakistan.  We  have 
already  spent  S73.000  on  that,  and  .some 
$50,000  to  conduct  "A  Survey  of  tlie  Wild 
Sheep  and  Goat  Population  "  al.so  in  Pak- 
istan which  cost  $10,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  collection  of 
moss  in  Burma— pace  32 — to  the  collec- 
tion of  art  high  in  the  Himalavas  of 
Bhutan— page  16— you  will  find  Uncle 
Sucker  an  easy  catch  for  researchers 
waiting  to  lure  a  spon.sor. 
■  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clcik  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Sec.  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  .shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein.  This  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  Related  Agcnc-ie.s  Appropriation 
Ac';.  1974". 

AMENn:.;i:xT  orri:r.i:D  r,v   mr.   SEiBEia.iN(; 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
orr  r  an  amendment. 

The  Ckrk  rend  as  follows: 

Amendmenl  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberi  i.vc : 
Paye  41.  a£t«r  line  18,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

SEC.  303.  No  part  of  the  funds  nppropri- 
rtterl  by  this  Act  .shall  be  expended  for  any 
eveiise  in  connection  with  any  lea=e.  pe;-"- 
inii.  approval,  or  other  action  hereafter  au- 
thorizing surface  co.tI  nnnmg  on  any  land-i 
within  any  area  of  the  National  Park  Svs- 
tcm:  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System: 
the  National  Wilderness  System:  or  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  including  "studv 
rivers"  desipnn'cd  under  section  5(a)  of  Ih.e 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 

The  committee  rc;3ort  notes  that  the 
Interior  Commitiec  of  the  House  is  con- 
sidering and  has  been  for  some  time  con- 
sideiins  legislation  concerning  the  con- 
trol of  the  strip  mhiing  of  coal.  That  leg- 
islation is  still  working  its  way  through 
tiiC  subconniiittee.  but  it  .seems  to  me 
there  is  one  thing  we  can  do  to  make 
pe.'-fectly  clesr  the  jjosition  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  lo  the  lands  where, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  executive 
brancii  departments  do  not  authorize 
ncv.-  coal  strip  mines  but  where  the  Con- 
gress has  never  expressly  ratified  tiiat 
policy. 

All  this  does  is  to  say  that  the  funds 
we  are  apijroprialing  here  shall  not  be 
u.sed  for  granting  any  additional  per- 
mits, other  than  those  that  already  ex- 
ist, for  strip  mining  coal  in  national 
parks,  national  wildlife  refuges,  national 
wilderness  s.vstems,  or  areas  set  aside  as 
part  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. It  does  not  prevent  anybody  from 
doing  so  who  already  has  rights  to  mine 
the  coal,  and  it  does  not  affect  any  min- 
erals other  tiian  coal,  but  it  does  make 
it  clear  that  Congress  backs  the  policy 
already  in  existence  with  re.spect  to 
tho.se  areas 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Will 
tile  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
pleaded  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
nas  offered  this  amendment  to  ban  sirij) 
mining  in  certain  areas.  I  hope  that 
eventually  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
will  vote  a  comi.-lcte  ban  on  strip  min- 
ing everywhere.  Mark  my  words,  that 
day  will  come.  This  amendmeiu  really 
does  not  go  far  enoupii.  it  seems  to  me. 
I  will  say  to  the  !:ent!cman  from  Ohio. 
It  docs  not  cover  national  forests,  and 
there  is  strip  mining  going  on  in  tlie 
gentleman's  own  State  in  the  Wayne  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Ohio.  There  are  24  per- 
mits for  strip  mining,  covering  1.800 
acres  in  the  Wayne  National  Forest.  Tiie 
amendment  docs  not  cover  deep  mining 
which  causes  great  damage  in  the  areas 
that  the  gentleman  is  interested  in  pro- 
tecting. It  seems  to  me  the  ''cntleman's 


amendment  really  ought  to  be  extended 
to  cover  tho.se  areas,  but  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  it  nevertheless  and  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  does  not  go  far 
enough.  I  agree.  And  I  might  say  I  al.so 
feel  that,  in  the  end.  we  will  come  to 
realize  that  a  phascout  of  coal  strip 
mining  is  in  the  national  interest,  both 
from  an  energy  .■standpoint  and  an  en- 
vironmental standpoint.  I  also  appreci- 
ate the  advice  and  assiiiance  the  pentle- 
man  has  ,:iven  me  on  this  amendment. 
It  has  been  most  helpful. 

The  reason  why  it  does  not  cover  na- 
tional forests  is  a  purely  technical  one, 
whi-li  is  iliat  there  is  money  in  tliis  bill 
to  authorize  experimental  work  on  rec- 
lamation of  strij)  mining  of  coal  In  na- 
tional forest  land.  Since,  under  the 
House  rules,  we  cannot  have  legislation 
in  an  aijpropria'ion  bill,  I  was  unable 
to  draft  an  excejnion  which  would  cover 
that  particular  provision  in  the  bill.  For 
that  reason,  and  in  deference  to  the 
wish  of  tile  distmcuished  chairwoman 
of  the  subcommittee  'Mrs.  H.ansen"  that 
I  not  propose  action  which  would  block 
that  experimental  work,  I  eliminated 
the  reference  to  national  forest  land. 
However.  I- am  sure  she  will  agree  with 
me  that,  by  deleting  the  reference  to 
national  forests,  we  are  not  thereby  ai)- 
proving  the  principle  of  surface  mining 
of  coal  in  national  forest  land. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.^hington.  I  did 
discuss  the  amendment  with  the  di.-tm- 
guished  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  I 
think  he  will  recognize  there  is  SI. 700,- 
000  in  this  bill  for  Project  SEAM,  which 
is  a  research  and  demonstration  program 
devoted  to  finding  better  ways  to  reclaim 
surface-mined  areas. 

There  is  also  experimental  work  going 
on  in  Berea.  Ky.  There  is  also  a  continu- 
ing program  going  on  in  Utah  in  the  dry, 
arid  lands.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  be  irresponsible  to  cut  off  this  re- 
search given  our  present  energy  crisis. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Interior  authorizing  commit- 
tees in  both  Hou.^es  are  marking  up  strip 
mine  regulation  bills.  This  amendment, 
which  proposes  to  jirohibit  surface  coal 
mining  in  the  National  Park  System, 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the 
National  Wilderness  System,  and  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  certainly 
docs  no  violation  to  this  needed  research. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  bringing  this  subject  up.  and  tlie 
wording  the  gentleman  has  used.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Seieehiingi. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  V.'yoming.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  w  ords. 

M:-.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  and  I  will  try  not  to  take  even 
1  minute.  However.  I  want  the  record 
to  sliow.  and  I  want  the  Members  to 
know  that  strij)  mining  is  taking  place 
now  in  the  national'  grasslands  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

Tlie  M":nbers  in  the  C->ngress  created 
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the  national  grasslands  in  the  intcinn 
while  I  was  not  m  the  Congress,  and  the 
time  that  I  came  back  So  I  now  wish  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  official  record  that 
strip  mining  is  poins  to  take  place  in  the 
national  !:'ras^Iand-^. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  we  cannot 
change  the  amendment  to  include  them, 
but  I  do  take  the  floor  at  tins  time  so  as 
to  have  this  made  a  matter  of  record 
for  the  balance  of  our  Congress,  so  that 
the  Member.-  and  tlie  proi  er  committees 
can  work  upon  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wi'l  the  gentleman  >iekl;' 

Ml-.  RONCALIO  of  Wyonnng.  I  .vield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wyonuns  on  his  remarks.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  is  absolutely 
right.  This  merely  points  up  the  fact  that 
the  only  solution  to  the  feiant  rip-ofi  in- 
volved in  strip  mining  is  for  tiie  Congress 
to  enact  a  complete  ban  on  this  a;  '-ault 
ou  our  land,  forests.  v.\  ters.  and  soil.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  "energy 
cri>i-.'"  and  somcof  my  colleagues  a.^k  me: 
■'How  c:.n  you  favor  a  ban  on  strip  mm- 
in,'j  v.jicn  the  N;.tion  fa^es  an  energy 
crisi.-,?"  The  answer  to  this  cmestion  is 
very  clear:  There  are  only  45  billion 
tons  of  coal  available;  v.hich  can  be  strip- 
mined  economically  v;ith  current  tech- 
nology. Even  the  most  rigidly  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  dcep- 
minable  coal  v.hich  can  be  e:\tracted 
cconomicaMy  with  current  technology 
would  place  the  figure  at  356  billion 
ton.'; — whicli  is  ei^ht  t:mes  as  much  deep- 
minable  as  stri.n-minable  coal. 

A  recent  study  made  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs places  the  ratio  of  deep  to  strip 
coal  at  30  to  1.  In  any  event,  it  is  vital  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  energy  crisis  to  stock- 
pile our  Etrippable  coal  reserve  under- 
ground to  be  utilized  if  needed  after  we 
have  used  up  our  deep-minable  coal  re- 
serves. This  is  why  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  1000,  and  companion  bills,  which 
phase  out  the  strip  mining  of  coal  in 
steep,  contour  areas  within  6  months, 
and  phnse  out  the  deep  mining  of  coal 
within  18  months  in  relatively  flat  areas. 
This  is  why  I  con.ider  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNc.  1  as  a  very  constructive  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  reciui'-ite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  tliat  the  horn- 
is  late.  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
is  absolutely  worthies-;.  It  purports  to 
ban  strip  mining  where  none  exi.>,ts. 
and  it  does  not  address  itself  one  iota 
to  tire  areas  where  it  does  exist.  It 
borders  upon  the  ludicrous,  but  it  does 
not  violate,  of  course,  the  spirit  or  the 
efforts  of  our  committee  in  oversecmg 
the  national  public  lands.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  strip  mining,  for  example, 
v.ould  ever  occur  in  a  national  park. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  but,  as 
I  say,  I  do  not  think  the  amendment  does 
any  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Seieerlinck 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  ri.se  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
tlie  House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
lecommendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  ch?ir, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  liad  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  I  H.R.  8917  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  tlie  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  oth.er 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Spe.'iker.  I  move  tiie  previous  question 
en  the  bill  and  the  amendment  to  final 
pas^^iKiC. 

The  lirevious  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
a'nr:idmfnt. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
t}ie  engrcs.snient  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
pp;.red  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENEACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Tlie  Ser.geant  at  Arms  will  notify 
abs^-'nc  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  405,  nays  4, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


Carter 
Ca.sey,  Tex. 
Cecicrbprr 
Chamber:. -lin 
Chappell 
Cliisholm 
Clancy 
Clau.scn, 

Don  H, 
Cawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
CoIUn-;.  III. 
Conable 
Conlaii 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coiiphlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W  ,  Jr. 


(Roll  No.  304) 

YEAS— 405 

Abdnor 

Boses 

Ah/wi 

Boland 

At'an:s 

Bowcn 

Ackl.Tbbo 

Bradcrras 

Alexander 

Bra.sco 

Ander.son, 

Bray 

Calif, 

Breckinridge 

Andericn,  III, 

Brinkley 

.'\ndre"A-,'i,  N.C. 

Brook.s 

Andro'A.s. 

BrooniflcUl 

N.  Dak. 

Brotzman 

Annni!/io 

Brown,  Calif. 

Archer 

Brown,  Mich 

Arei  (is 

BrcAMi.  Ohio 

ArinNtrcng 

Brovhill,  N.C. 

A.shlcy 

Broyhill.  Va. 

As[)in 

Buchanan 

B.ifalis 

Bur^'(i;cr 

Bnlter 

Burke,  Calif. 

Harrett 

Burke,  Fla, 

Bpard 

Burke.  Mass, 

Bill 

Burleson.  Te.x. 

Einnctt 

BuTlison,  Mo. 

Bcr'jland 

Burton 

Bevlll 

Butler 

Biat'L'i 

Byron 

Bie.^tPr 

Camp 

B;nt  l.ani 

Carey,  N.Y, 

Elackburn 

Carney,  Ohio 

Daniel.'--, 

Jarman 

Ouie 

Dominick  V 

Johnson,  Calif,  Quillen 

Davis,  Ga, 

Johnson.  Colo 

,   Railsback 

Davis.  S  C. 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Randall 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rangel 

de  la  Gari-a 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rarick 

Delanry 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rees 

Dellenback 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rec'.ula 

Dclluni.s 

Jordan 

Reid 

Den  holm 

Kr.rth 

Rp;iES 

Dennis 

Kastcnmeicr 

Rhodes 

Dent 

Ka/cn 

Riegle 

Uevine 

Keating 

Rinaldo 

D.rkinson 

Ken-p 

Roberts 

Dip';n 

Ketchum 

Robinson,  Va. 

DiliKel! 

Kluczynskl 

Robi^on,  N.Y. 

Donohue 

Koch 

Rodmo 

Dowiiins 

Kui.kendall 

Roe 

Drinan 

Kyros 

Roners 

Du:;)-:i 

Landrum 

Roncalio.  Wvo. 

Duncan 

Latta 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

(!u  Pont 

Lepgett 

liooney,  Pa. 

F'khardt 

Lehman 

Rose 

I-.d'.v:-.rds.  Ala. 

Lent 

Rosenthal 

tdwards.  Calif 

.  Littcii 

Rostci-.kowskl 

Eilbcrc 

Long,  La. 

Rcush 

Erlei.born 

Lon5.  Md. 

Rouc':eIot 

E?ch 

Lott 

Roy 

E.shleman 

Lujan 

Koybal 

Evan.s.  Coio. 

McClory 

Rtnniels 

Fascell 

McCIo:  key 

Ruppe 

Findley 

MoCollisier 

Ru-h 

Eish 

McConr.r.ck 

Ryan 

Flood 

McDadc 

.St  Germain 

Flowers 

r.IcEv.-en 

.Sandman 

Flyiit 

McFall 

Sarasin 

Foley 

AIcKay 

fcarbancs 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  McKinney 

Satteriicld 

Ford, 

McSradden 

S.r.ior 

Wiilhun  D, 

Macdonald 

Srherle 

Fortythe 

Madden 

Schneubell 

Fountain 

Madinan 

Schrceder 

Fra.=er 

Ma  lion 

Stbelius 

Frvlinphuyscn 

Mailliard 

Seiberling 

Fren/cl 

Maliary 

.Shipley 

Frey 

Mann 

Shoup 

FroEhlich 

Ma-'azi'l 

Shrivrr 

Fulton 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Shutter 

Fuqua 

JTartin.  N.C. 

fcikes 

Gtiydcs 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Skubitz 

Gei'ys 

Mntsimaja 

Slack 

Giaiir.o 

Mayne 

Srnah,  Iowa 

Gibbon.s 

Mazzoll 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Gil  man 

Meeds 

Snyder 

Ginn 

Melcher 

Sptnce 

Gonzalez 

M'.-tralfe 

Sta<-'?ers 

C-oodling 

Mtzvmsky 

Stanton, 

CJra-FO 

Mi'-hel 

J.  William 

Gniy 

Milford 

Stanton. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Miller 

Jan-.es  V. 

Green.  Pa. 

Mmish 

Stark 

Griffiths 

Mink 

Steed 

Grover 

Minthall.  Ohio 

Steele 

G'.ibser 

Mitchell,  Md. 

.Stee'ir.an 

Chide 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Stcicer,  Ariz,. 

CUuitcr 

Mizell 

feteiL;er,  Wis. 

Guver 

Moakley 

Stephens 

Haley 

MoUohan 

Stokes 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Stratton 

Hamnier- 

Moorhead, 

Stublileiield 

schmidt 

Calif. 

S-.uckey 

Hanky 

Mcorhi  ad.  Pa. 

Siudds 

Kanna 

Mor-an 

Stillivan 

Hanrahiin 

Mosher 

Symington 

Han.sen,  Idaho 

Moss 

Symms 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Myers 

Talcott 

Harrinrton 

Natcher 

Taylor.  Mo. 

H.ir.-ha 

Nedzi 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Harvey 

Ne!.<;en 

Ttaeuc.  Calif. 

Hastiiu's 

Nichols 

Thon-.-'-on.  Wis. 

Hawkins 

Niv 

Thone 

Heberl 

Obfy 

Thornton 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

OBncn 

Tiernan 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ollara 

Tcwell,  Nev. 

Heinz 

ONeill 

Treen 

HclEto.«kl 

Owens 

Udall 

Henderson 

Parr  IS 

Ullman 

Hicks 

Passman 

Van  Dcerlin 

Hillis 

Patn-.an 

Vander  Ja£t 

Hinshaw 

Fatten 

Vanik 

Hnraii 

Pepper 

Vcyscy 

Hohfield 

Ptrkins 

Vifiorito 

Holt 

Pettis 

Wagponncr 

HoUzman 

Peyser 

Waldie 

Honon 

Pickle 

Walsh 

Hof.mer 

Fofic-e 

Wampler 

Howard 

Podell 

Ware 

Huber 

Powell,  Ohio 

Whalen 

Hiuinvit 

Prever 

White 

Hunt 

Price,  III. 

Whitehtirst 

Hutcjiinson 

Price,  Tex. 

Whitten 

Ichord 

Fntchard 

W.dnall 
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Wiggins 

Wolff 

Young.  Fla. 

Williams 

Wright 

Young.  Ga. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Young,  III. 

WiLson. 

Wydler 

Young.  S.C. 

Charles  H.. 

Wylie 

Young,  Tex. 

Calif. 

Wyman 

Zabloeki 

Wilson. 

Yates 

Zion 

Charles.  Te 

X,   Yatron 

Zwach 

Winn 

Young.  Ala.ska 
NAYS— 4 

Collins.  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

Miiihis.  Ga. 

Gross 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Afhbrook 

Derwinski 

Mills.  Ark. 

Badillo 

Dorn 

Murphy,  ni. 

Blatnlk 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Boiling 

Fisher 

Pike 

Breaux 

Goldwater 

Rooney,  NY. 

Clark 

Hays 

Sisk 

Conyers 

Hungale 

Teague,  Tex. 

Danieison 

King 

Thompson.  N.J 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs : 

Mr,  Thompson  of  New  Jer.sev  with  Mr, 
Clark, 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Yoi-k  with  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr   Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Derwln- 
.skl. 

Mr.  Danieison  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr  Fisher  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Confers 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  King.  " 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texa-s  with  Mr.  Hays. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION 
AND  PERSONNEL  AND  STUDENT 
STRENGTH 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H,R.  5383)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and 
construction  of  shore  and  ofTshore  estab- 
lishments, to  authorize  appropriations 
for  bridge  alterations,  to  authorize  for 
the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year  strength 
for  active  duty  personnel,  to  authorize 
for  the  Coast  Guard  average  military 
student  loads,  and  for  other  pm-poses, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  10,  insert : 

"AIRCRAFT 

'•For  procurement  of  a  long  range  search 
and  rescue  helicopter,  $3,000,000,' 

Page  2,  Une  17,  strike  out  "$72,510,000" 
and  insert  "$75,260,000". 

Page  4,  after  line  19,  insert : 


"(27)  At  a  location  between  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  Astoria,  Oregon:  Establish 
helicopter   search   and  rescue   station." 

Page  4.  line  21.  strike  out  "37.482'  and 
insert  "37.607". 

Page  5.  line  3.  strike  out  "4.000"  and  in- 
sert "4.006". 

Pa^e  5.  after  line  17.  insert 

"Sec  6.  (ai  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June 
20,  1936  (49  Stat.  1544.  46  USC  367).  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
entire  third  sentence  and  stibstit  luing  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  .sentence-  'The  ex- 
emption in  the  preceding  .sentence  for  can- 
nery tender  or  fishery  tender  ve.ssels  shall 
continue  in  force  for  live  vcars  from  Julv  11, 
1973. ■ 

"ibi  Section  4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (46  USC.  404 ».  as 
amended,  is  further  ainended  by  deleting 
the  entire  last  sentence  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "Tlie 
exemption  in  the  preceding  sentence  for  can- 
nery tender  and  fisliery  tender  vessel.s  shall 
continue  in  force  for  five  vears  from  Julv 
11,  1973.'." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  ofTshore  estab- 
lishinents,  to  authorize  for  bridge  altera- 
tions, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an 
end-year  strength  for  active  duty  personnel, 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  average 
military  student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  tD  object,  would  the  gentle- 
woman be  good  enough  to  give  us  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  Senate  amendments? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  shall  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  request  is  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  appreciate  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  to  whether  they  are  germane 
and  whether  the  figures  in  the  bill  were 
increased  or  decreased. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  All  the  amendments 
the  Senate  added  are  germane. 

The  first  Senate  amendment  would 
add  an  additional  $"  million  to  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  a  long-range  search 
and  rescue  helicopter  which  would  be 
suitabis  for  basing  at  Alaskan  Coast 
Guard  facilities  such  as  Cordova,  Alaska. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  House  bill  for 
this.  The  amendment  is  germane,  and 
the  added  $3  million  cost  Is  justified  by 
the  search  and  rescue  and  safety  aspects 
of  the  helicopter. 

The  second  amendment  would  add  an 
additional  $2,750,000  to  the  bill  for  the 
construction  of  a  helicopter  search  and 
rescue  station  to  be  locater"  at  a  suitable 
point  between  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  Astoria,  Oreg.  Also,  an  additional 
44  personnel  will  be  added  to  the  Coast 
Guard  end  strength  levels  to  man  this 
base. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  was 
that  the  north  coast  of  California  is  in- 
adequately served  by  the  existing  Coast 
Guard  installations  located  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Astoria,  and  flight  time  from 
these  installations  Is  excessive,  especially 
in  view  of  the  growing  number  of  boat- 
ing incidents. 
The  amendment  is  germane,  and  the 


added  cost  would  appear  to  be  justified 
by  the  additional  safety  and  surveillance 
capability  provided. 

The  other  amendment  was  i.i  response 
to  the  Coast  Guard  attempt  to  close  6 
of  the  23  search  and  rescue  stations  in  the 
Sl.ue  of  Micliigan,  ■  hich  has  3,177  miles 
of  coastline  and  an  avid  boating  popula- 
tion. The  Senate  authorized  an  addi- 
tional 46  irersonnel  to  keep  3  of  these 
6  stations  in  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition.  Senator 
Manguson  added  two  amendments  on  the 
Senate  floor.  The  first  amendment  in- 
creased the  year-end  strenf;th  of  per- 
sonnel from  37.572  t-o  37.607.  The.'^e  fig- 
ures include  the  personnel  for  the  ba.se 
in  California, 

The  present  authority  exempts  .six 
cannery  and  fishing  tender  ves.sels  used 
in  the  salmon  and  crab  fisheries  in  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Alaska  from  cer- 
tain inspection  requirements  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Tliis  authority  expires  on 
July  11  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  exemption 
was  afforded  these  vessels  because  they 
differ  significantly  in  construction  and 
operation  from  the  general  class  of  ves- 
sels included  in  the  inspection  require- 
ments. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  presently  develop- 
ini:  separate  requirements  for  these  ves- 
sels, but  they  have  not  been  completed. 
Thus  the  Senate  voted  to  extend  this  ex- 
emption for  5  additional  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is  ger- 
mane and  would  not  result  in  any  addi- 
tional cost.  The  Coast  Guard  supports 
the  amendment,  and  it  was  added  at  the 
insistence  of  Senator  M.agnuson. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  iMrs.  Sul- 
livan)  for  her  explanation. 

Mr.   FROEHLICH.   Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the   gentlewoman   from   Missouri    iMrs. 
Sullivan  I    yield   for  another  question? 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Froehlich*. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentlewoman,  is  there  any  lan- 
guage in  this  amendment  regarding  those 
six  stations  that  remain  open  tliat  hap- 
pen to  be  in  Michigan? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  No.  they  did  not  name 
the  stations  referred  to  that  remain  open. 
But  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  because  of  the  boating  ac- 
tivity in  that  area. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  just  as  much  boating  activity  in 
Wisconsin. 

Does  this  specifically  limit  it  to 
Michigan? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  it  limits  it  to  tlie 
State  of  Michigan,  They  were  going  to 
close  23  stations,  and  of  that  number 
these  six  will  be  kept  open. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
that  is  a  general  amendment  that  allows 
the  House  to  work  its  will.  I  will  be  forced 
to  object. 

The  House  committee  Included  a  30- 
day  study  that  would  have  permitted 
after  the  study  the  priority  listing  with 
the  increase  of  the  $600,000  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  to  apply  on  a  priority  basis, 
rather  than  limiting  it  to  anv  particular 
States, 
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If  this  amendment  in  the  Senate  limits 
tills  just  to  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  am 
forced  to  object  to  tliat  specific  amend- 
ment. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mis-souri? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask.  will 
some  Member  please  inform  me  whether 
this  applies  just  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  thus  making  the  30-day  study  by  the 
House  committee  of  no  value? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Froeh- 
LicHi  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  iMrs.  Sulli- 
van ' . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  the 
only  thing  that  we  know,  the  amend- 
ments were  insisted  on  by  Senator  Grif- 
fin of  Michigan,  and  although  the  Coast 
Guard  does  not  particularly  support 
the.se  amendments  because  of  the  indi- 
rect cost  relating  to  the  Coast  Guard 
budget,  they,  nevertheless,  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  'Mrs.  Sullivan  i . 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  that  particular  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Froehlichi  has  an  ob- 
jection under  consideration  to  the  spe- 
cific Senate  amendment. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscon.sin  'Mr.  Fhoeh- 
LicHi  yield  further? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Mi.'^scun  <Mrs.  Sulli- 
van I . 

Mr.s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
understanding  is  that  wliile  these  six 
stations  are  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
it  depends  upon  the  result  of  the  report. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  ( Mrs.  Sullivan  i  . 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
forced  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


USE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  STADIUM 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mou.s  con.-ent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  <H.R.  6330'  to  amend  .sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Public  Buildin?  Act  of  1959, 
rclat:nc.  to  the  Di.s'iict  of  Columbia,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
lii  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  f ollov.  .-• : 

strike  ou*  alt  after  the  emicting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  section  8  of  the  Public  Buildinfrs  .'Vet 
ff  1959  140  use  607)  Is  amended  by  adding' 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fallowing  new  .sub- 
.section: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  .Act  ijf  1957  or  any  other 
rroviiion  of  law.  the  Arniury  Board  (here- 
after m  thus  .-iUb.scction  referred  to  a.  the 
Brxird).  created  bv  the  .\ct  of  jimc  4  1948 
(DC  Code.  sec.  2  1702).  i.s  hereby  au^hor- 
i/'ed  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  conduct  In 
the  Robert  F   Kennedy  Stadium  authorized 


by  such  Act  of  1957  of  major  league  football, 
baseball,  and  Softball,  and  motorcycle  races, 
rodeos,  musicial  concerts,  and  other  events, 
and  to  increase  the  seating  capacity  of  such 
stadium  by  an  additional  number  of  seats, 
not  to  e.xceed  eipht  tiiousand.  and  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000.  Notwithstanding 
such  Act  of  1957,  or  any  other  pronsion  of 
law,  tlie  Board  is  further  authorized  to  bor- 
row such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  additional  seating  authorized  by 
this  sub.soction  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lov.iiii;  terms  and  conditions,  which  terms 
and  conditions  shall  be  effective  during  the 
period  that  any  of  such  sunis  so  borrowed 
remain  unpaid: 

'  \..\)  50  per  centum  of  all  revenues  from 
[irolcbsional  football  derived  from  sucli  addi- 
tional seats  shall  be  used  .solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reijaying  the  sums  borrowed  for  such 
seats. 

"(B)  44  per  centum  of  such  revenues  .shall 
be  paid  to  the  team  operating  under  the 
trade  name  of  the  Washington  Redskins,  or 
its  succeiiors;  and 

'  (Ci  6  pcrcentum  of  such  revenue  shall  be 
.subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  of  1957. 

"(2)  In  no  case  shall  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  or  any  team  within  such  league 
(Other  than  the  aforementioned  Redskins 
team  or  its  successors),  during  the  period 
within  which  any  part  of  such  sum  so  bor- 
rowed pursuant  to  paragr:\ph  ( 1 1  of  this 
subsection  remains  unpaid,  be  considered  as 
being  entitled  to,  or  as  acquiring  any  right  in 
connection  with,  any  part  of  the  revenues 
attributable  to  the  additional  seats  author- 
ized by  this  subsection.". 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  requcn  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illmoi.s? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
lell  us  about  this? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  delighted  to  if  the 
giiitlcman  will  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Tlicre  are  no  substantive 
changes,  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa,  but  because  of  the  question 
he  rai-ed  earlier  about  the  assurances 
that  no  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
moneys  would  be  involved,  the  Senate 
report  contain.s  very  clear  language,  and 
I  will  quote: 

There  will  be  no  Federal  or  DC.  guarantees 
or  underwriting  of  any  obligation  undertaken 
by  authority  of  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Senate  wrote 
in  an  amendment  stating  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  the  time  of  tiie 
rcijayment  of  tlie  loan  would  get  6  per- 
cent of  all  the  revenues,  which  should 
agercgate  S50,000  to  S60.000  a  year  to 
the  ta.\payers  when  all  8.000  scats  have 
been  installed.  When  the  loan  has  been 
repaid  the  regular  percentage  of  12  per- 
cent would  accrue  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  am  sure  the  changes  are  in 
full  agreement  with  the  gentleman's  tax- 
payers and  their  best  interests  since  tlie 
bill  requires  no  luidcrwriting  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government.  When  all 
seats  have  been  installed  it  will  provide 
about  $800,000  in  additional  revenue  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  each  year  and 
an  additionnl  88,000  people  will  be  al- 
lowed to  see  games  there. 

We  wrote  in  the  report  that  at  lea.st 
11.000  seats  mu.'t  be  offered  to  the  gen- 
eral public  each  season;  that  is,  1.000 
per  game  for  11  games. 

As   I  said   when  the  bill   passed  the 


House,  this  Is  an  all-American  bill.  We 
provide  improvements  through  the  sale 
of  tickets,  thereby  letting  the  people  who 
use  the  seats  pay  for  them.  At  the  same 
time  the  Government  will  receive  a  lot 
of  free  revenues. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  number  of  seats  is 
being  provided? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  1,000  new  .seats  can  be 
installed  this  year  if  we  get  the  bill 
passed  and  signed  soon  and  the  loan 
closed  and  then  7,000  removable  seats 
will  be  put  in  for  the  1974  season,  or  a 
grand  total  of  8.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliere  is  no  obligation 
whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  any  time  in  the  future  to  guar- 
antee the  financing  through  the  Armoi-y 
Board.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  eminent- 
ly correct.  Plus  it  is  written  and  spelled 
out  in  the  report — $1.5  million  is  being 
put  up  by  the  bankers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  no  faith  or  credit  being 
furnished  either  on  the  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
inont.  The  Armory  Board  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bankers  are  depending 
solely  on  the  sale  of  tickets  to  recoup  the 
money. 

I  think  we  should  highly  commend  the 
banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  willing  to  take  part  in  this  important 
community  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  a.=;sur- 
ing  us  that  neither  lie  nor  anyone  else 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  be  back  here  a.sking  us  to 
finance  the  seats  if  they  do  not  pay  out? 

Mr.  GRAY,  An  unequivocal  yes,  I  v.ill 
spy  to  the  gentleman. 

This  gentleman  will  not  be  back  ask- 
ing the  taxpayers  for  any  money  since 
the  Redskins  fans  are  knocking  the  doors 
dov.n  to  buy  the  tickets.  They  could  sell 
all  of  the  seats  in  advance  if  they  v,-anted 
to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ilh- 
nois  ? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
because  I  support  this  bill;  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  any  Federal  obligation 
this  legislation  might  incur.  It  is  the 
position  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  likewise  of  the  same  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  tliat  this  bill  m 
no  way  commits  either  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
assume  any  obligation,  either  now  or  in 
the  future,  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
borrowing  authority  granted  in  this  leg- 
islation. This  position  is  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  Senate  report  on  H.R.  6330;  it 
Is  in  the  legislative  history  in  that  Cham- 
ber, and  it  is  certainly  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  the 
other  body  has  improved  on  this  mea^sure 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  .supplementing  my  pre- 
vious remarks,  I  want  to  reiterate  the 
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words  appearing  in  the  Senate  reix)rt. 
They  are  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

There  will  be  no  Federal  or  Di.atrlct  of 
CcUunbia  guarantee  or  underwriting  of  any 
obligation  undertaken  bv  authority  of  this 
bin. 

Tliat  is  exactly  what  tlie  House  in- 
tends. That  is  our  con-^truction  of  the 
l.inguage  of  the  bill  itself  and  we  expect 
that  the  sole  security  for  any  loan  in- 
curred under  this  legislation  for  these 
purposes  shall  be  tlie  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  those  seats. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gcntl-jman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  v.ould  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  about  a  point 
that  may  be  understood,  but  I  do  not 
have  that  information. 

Who  will  be  available  now  to  have 
these  8.000  seats  that  are  being  provided*-' 
Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Texas  that  there  are  approximately 
15.000  people  on  the  waiting  list  for  the.«e 
8.000  tickets.  The  Redskins  v.anted  to 
take  all  of  the  people  on  the  waiting  list 
and  provide  them  with  the  new  seats. 
but  we  said  no.  there  are  a  number  of 
people  who  are  not  financially  able  to  buy 
a  season  ticket:  therefore,  we  should  offer 
at  least  1.000  seats  per  game  on  a  first- 
come,  fir.st-serve  basis.  That  will  be  done. 
That  will  insure  that  11.000  people  will 
be  able  to  see  games  each  season  by 
putting  that  many  tickets  on  sale  at  the 
window  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Then  the  other  7.000 
tickets  will  be  for  people  whom  the  Red- 
skins management  choo.ses  to  .sell  tickets 
to? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Those  who  have  been  pa- 
•  tiently  waiting  for  tickets. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  So  if  a  person  is  not  on 
the  waiting  list  now.  this  will  not  enable 
them  to  get  a  ticket,  will  not  help  them 
at  all. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  buy  a  ticket  out  there  in  years.  So,  if  a 
person  has  not  made  an  application  in 
advance  for  tickets,  there  is  no  chance 
for  them.  For  instance,  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  anyone  else,  so  they  would 
have  to  make  application  and  po.ssiblv 
they  could  be  one  of  the  7.000? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that  we  hope 
that  all  the  Members  of  this  body,  or 
anyone  else  that  would  like  to  have 
tickets  can  do  so.  and  go  ahead  and  write 
a  letter  and  ask  to  be  put  on  the  list. 
because  we  have  asked  the  Redskins  to 
review  the  present  ticketholders  and 
find  those  who  have  large  blocks  of 
tickets  plus  the  scalpers  and  cut  down 
on  their  numbers.  Mr.  Ed  Bennett  Wil- 
liams, the  president  of  the  Redskins,  has 
a.ssured  me  this  is  being  done,  therefore 
by  next  season  or  no  later  than  1974  we 
may  have  several  thousand  additional 
seats  to  ofifer  the  public  in  addition  to  the 
8.000  seats  authorized  in  this  bill. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  discourage  any- 
one from  writing  a  letter  to  the  Redskin 
management  asking  to  buy  a  ticket.  We 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  see  that 


there  is  an  equitable  distribution  of 
tickets. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  were  to  make  an  ap- 
plication for  foiu-  tickets,  would  his  name 
be  just  put  in  the  pot? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
lova  or  the  gentleman  from  Texas  wants 
to  attend  a  game  see  me  in  the  cloakroom 
aid  I  V.  ill  give  you  my  ticket. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Had  the  gentleman 
thought  about  drawing  lots,  or  some 
other  means  of  distribution? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois ( Mr.  Gray  >  ? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  8860 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Com- 
miUee  on  Anricultuie  may  have  until 
midniiiht  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  8860. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessro? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  W.  C.  SCRIVNER 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  a.sked  and  was 
i-iven  permis'iion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

:vir.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Mrs.  W.  C.  Scrivner  of  Belleville. 
111.,  is  being  inaugurated  as  the  1973-74 
president  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to 
the  American  Medical  As.sociation. 

As  a  resident  of  the  23d  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  ScrivTier  brin.g.s 
national  recognition  to  the  area.  I  am 
proud  of  her  fine  accomplishment. 

At  this  point.  I  include  her  biography 
and  her  inaugural  address : 

BlOORAPUY 

'The  ground  swell  of  humanism  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  our  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary, for  part  of  our  thrust  this  year  will 
deal  with  nutrition  and  child  abuse.  To  ac- 
complish this  and  the  rest  of  our  goals  will 
require  an  active,  growing  membership,  in- 
spiring committee  leadership  and  member 
participation. ■■ 

With  these  wnrd.s.  Mr>.  Willard  C.  Scrivner. 
197:^  74  president  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
to  the  American  Medical  .As.sociation.  chal- 
lenged auxiliary  mcmbeis  to  active  participa- 
tion in  meeting  community  needs. 

Installed  at  the  1973  convention  in  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Scrivner  set  the  year'.--  priority 
programs:  better  nutrition  for  all  ages,  with 
empha.'-is  lor  the  ai;iiig:  children  and  vouth. 
with  .spe<  ial  empinisis  on  child  abii.-e:  and 
safety,  with  emphasis  on  street  and  pedes- 
trian safety,  hazards  of  llammable  fabrics, 
dangerous  toys,  medicine  and  poisonous 
household  substances. 

Long  active  in  auxiliary  work.  Mrs. 
Scrivner  has  been  national  tirsr  vice  presi- 
dent, a  director,  chairman  of  the  home-cen- 
tered health  care  committee  and  North  Cen- 


tral Rpuioiial  vice  president  She  was  presi- 
dent of  her  state  auxiliary,  as  well  as  .servins! 
as  vice  president,  a  district  councilor,  a 
director  and  chairman  of  the  revisions  and 
resolutions  committee.  A  member  of  her 
county  auxiliary  since  1934.  she  was  presi- 
dent of  that  oruani/ation  in  1952-53  and  has 
served  many  chairmanships. 

It  .seems  the  good  life  must  begin  witli 
Improved  health  education  translated  into 
proper  nutrition  and  htalth  habit.s  to  carry 
our  people  through  life."  she  has  said  •  At'- 
taining  and  supporting  the  good  life  will 
depend  to  a  significant  degree  on  commu- 
nity commitment." 

Mrs  Scrivner  has  her.self  been  a-tive  in 
numerous  community  activities,  in  addition 
to  her  auxiliary  work  The.se  have  Included 
Red  Cross  activities  for  more  than  25  vears: 
activating  a  parents  organization  in  Signal 
Hill  School  and  serving  as  vice  president  for 
two  years:  being  the  first  wom.in  to  be 
elected  to  her  area  school  board:  activatint: 
the  Home  C:ire  Association  of  St.  Clair 
County:  being  a  member  of  the  .National  In- 
vestment Clubs  of  America:  and  being  a 
member  of  the  Child  Care  Association"  o: 
Illinois.  She  was  appointed  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  by  the  Illinoi- 
governor  in  1972.  and  pre.sently  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tiie  Belleville 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 

Born  Ruth  Shaw  in  East  St  Louis,  HI 
Mrs  Scrivner  attended  Washington  Univer- 
sity School  of  Nursing  in  St.  Louis.  Mo 
where  .she  received  her  R.N  Further  edu-'a- 
tion  was  pursiicd  at  Washin^'ton  Ltnnersry 
and  Missouri  University,  from  which  she  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  science  decree  Her 
career  has  Included  teaching  medical  nurs- 
iiif^;  being  supervisor  of  men's  medical  a: 
B.irnes  Ho.spital  in  St  Louis:  teaching  basi> 
nursini;  to  freshman  nursii-.g  students: 
teaching  clinical  microscopy:  and  teaching 
basic  nursing  principles  to  fre>hman  medica: 
students. 

Mrs.  Scrivner  first  met  her  husband  at  .i 
cliurch  picnic.  Later,  when  .^he  was  a  nur.s«- 
and  he  a  student  at  Barnes  Hospital,  their 
paths  crpssed  again,  and  thev  were  married 
in  1931. 

Dr  Scrivner.  a  gynecologist  and  obstetri- 
cian, is  1973-74  president  of  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  S'.-)ciety.  He  has  been  a  member  o! 
the  board  of  trustees  of  that  organization 
since  1963.  and  has  served  on  and  bee;, 
chairman  of  its  maternal  welfare  committee 
and  has  been  chairman  of  the  ethical  rela- 
tions committee  A  member  of  the  St.  Clair 
County  Medical  Society,  he  was  president  \u 
1948.  has  been  chairman  of  and  active  on 
many  committees  and  serves  on  the  execu- 
tive cammi-tee  Dr  Scrivner  is  a  member  of 
the  AM.'^'s  Commit  fee  on  Health  Care  of  the 
Poor:  was  president  of  the  Southern  Illlnoi> 
Medical  Societv  in  1962:  president  of  the 
American  .As.sociation  for  Marernal  and  Child 
HeaKh  in  1967:  and  is  a  member  of  manv 
medical  and  civic  organizations  He  is  the 
author  of  22  ptibli-^hed  s,  ientinc  and  educ.i- 
tional  articles  i:i  medira!  j.iuriials 

Tlie  couple  has  two  children,  Peter  C 
Scrivner,  admmistratue  assistant  to  Con- 
gressman Melvin  Price  in  Washington.  DC 
and  Roger  M  Scrivner.  an  attornev  m  Belle- 
ville 111.  Both  soils  ,ire  married  and  liave 
children. 


iNAVC.t'R.M    .ADDRKSS 

'llie  honor  and  privilege  of  being  yoiir 
president  is  appreciated  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  office  duly  reco-jnized  Today 
is  the  day  for  assuming  responsiliilltles  be- 
yond my  personal  capacities  but  with  the 
help  of  you  and  90(X)0  members  under  di- 
vine guidance,  the  task  will  be  done  Cap- 
tured by  the  rich  tradition  of  our  organiza- 
tion over  the  past  .'SO  years  by  outstandin.;; 
leaders  preceding  me,  my  hope  and  endeavor 
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will  be  that  the  organization  will  not  have 
sutrered  as  a  result  of  my  stewardship. 

As  your  President.  I  shall  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  contributions  of  those  before  me  while 
bt-mg  currently  benficiary  of  our  organiza- 
;un'.s  prestige  and  achievements. 

Willie  visiting  NASA  last  January.  I  no- 
;  :;ecl  thi=  quotalion  of  Robert  H.  GoddarU. 
Father  of  Rocketry,  enscnbed  on  one  of  the 
Urtlls —  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  Is  impos- 
sible, fcr  the  dream  of  yesterday  is  the  hope 
of  today  and  the  reality  of  tomorrow."  This 
IS  certainly  applicable  to  our  orgmiization  in 
its  ontioing  forward  movement.  If  it  took 
leadership  only,  we'd  be  in  Utopia  today.  l>ut 
we  all  kiiOvC"~T^al  progress  can  only  result 
Iroin  combined  Efforts  of  all  our  members. 

While  recognizing  the  talents,  ideas  and 
contributions  of  individuals  from  all  sections 
of  this  great  country,  it  would  .seem  the  mn.st 
fruitful  results  occur  when  the  group  action 
prevails.  With  biased  attacks  by  gcnern- 
meut.  new.s  media,  and  consumer,  it  behooves 
us  to  present  a  united  front  to  our  critics. 
We  do  not  have  the  time  nor  can  we  afford 
prima  donnas  or  splinter  groups  if  we  are 
to  maintain  effective  leadership  in  protect- 
ing and  improving  the  health  of  cur  fellow 
citizens.  (Remember,  the  banana  that  leaves 
the  bunch  gets  skinned  i 

Special  tribute  is  due  Mrs  Robert  F. 
Berkley  iHuldahi  for  her  dedicated  service, 
for  it  IS  my  feeling  ovir  50th  anniversary 
year  was  one  of  consolidation  with  en- 
couraging prospects  tor  iraiiqinl  progress 
this  year  and  hopefully,  the  future. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  all  members  of  the 
Woman's  .Au.xiliary  to  the  Illinois  State  Med- 
ical Society  and  to  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society  for  their  interest  and  efforts  in 
preparing  me  for  this  national  oliice. 
Steeped  in  convictions  that  we  can  do 
more  when  united  and  through  strength  we 
can — and  will  be  more  successful.  I  ear- 
nestly plead  we  herd  our  efforts  for  unitv. 
strength  and  effectiveness.  Strength  and 
effectiveness  with  a  purpose  should  be  our 
goal. 

Somehow,  the  idea  that  there  is  a  "crisis 
in  our  present  health  care  system'  has 
been  accepted  by  many  people  Seme  critics 
in  and  out  of  government  falsely  main- 
tain organized  medicine  has  restrained 
medical  school  enrollment  and  physician 
supply.  Yet  the  facts  are  phy.sician  supply  is 
increasing  about  3  percent  per  year  while 
general  population  increa.se  is  less  than  1 
percent. 

In  almost  every  instance  organized  medi- 
cine directly  or  indrectly.  through  vari- 
ous activities  including  legislative  persua- 
sion, has  been  instrumental  In  increasing 
our  nation's  medical  schools  from  85  to 
110  Furthermore,  it  has  been  estimated  by 
a  reliable  source  that  an  adequate  number 
of  physicians  will  be  obtained  by  1980.  It 
would  seem  desirable  ;o  separate  fact  from 
fallacy.  For  health  care,  including  distribu- 
tion of  physicians,  is  a  responsibility  of  ai; 
our  citizens  while  m>:ilical  care  is  a  major 
responsibility  of  the  medical  profession. 

It  seems  there  is  a  strong  desire  and 
uniting  effort  among  physicians  to  tell  their 
view  and  provide  workable  solutions  to  im- 
prove health  care  with  quality  medical  care 
at  acceptable  costs.  The  quiet  men  and 
women  of  medicine  were  ftirther  stimulated 
to  have  the  story  t(.ld  as  it  really  is  and 
not  as  portrayed  on  the  NBC  TV  program,  ilt 
behooves  the  media  to  remember  when  you 
throw  mud  you   lose  ground  ) 

As  an  auxiliary  this  is  but  one  example  of 
a  part  of  our  obligation  to  know  the  facts 
in  order  to  repute  nusrepresentation  by  our 
critics.  We  must  be  informed — involved — 
articulate,  90.000  strong  through  national. 
state  and  county  auxiliaries. 

An  official  physician  survey  revealed  im- 
proved communication  and  public  relations 
among  their  top  prionties    Just  think   what 


a  PR.  Job  we  could  do  If  every  eligible 
physician's  wife  Joined  our  ranks.  The  two 
words  "Inlormation"  and  "Communication" 
are  often  used  interchangeably,  but  they 
signify  cjuite  different  things.  Information  is 
giving  out;  communication  is  getting 
through. 

We  are  confident  our  committee  chairmen 
are  equal  to  the  challenges  of  their  appoint- 
ments and  we  know  your  officers  and  board 
members  will  fulfill  requests  from  our  policy 
making  House  of  Delegates. 

While  we  enjoy  separate  organi/'af  ion 
status,  we  shall  hold  steadfast  to  our  tradi- 
tional relationship  with  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  Functioning  through  our 
programs  and  projects,  the  doctors"  wives 
and  widows  shall  endeavor  to  .serve  as  cata- 
lysts, leaders  and  opinion-makers  along  the 
general  guidelines  and  polilces  of  the  AMA. 

The  time  honored  role  of  the  volunteer  will 
enaijle  us  to  best  serve  as  leaders  In  our  re- 
spective communities.  Each  project  and  pro- 
gram in  our  .several  communities  should  not 
become  our  sole  responsibility  if  we  had 
planned  well  and  been  good  catalysts. 

Our  oflici.il  ongoing  programs  will  be  fully 
supported  while  we  measure  our  efforts  in 
new  areas  of  comniunity  Involvement  In 
assessing  our  effectiveness  and  our  resources. 
Our  fiscal  conscience  will  require  proposals 
for  new  ventures  and  involvement  of  our  or- 
ganization to  be  accompanied  by  a  plan  to 
finance. 

We  desire  individuals  and  committees  to  be 
siiiTicientiy  familiar  with  our  policies  and 
guidelines  to  avoid  those  inexplicable  lapses 
rf  ciimmunication  which  plague  all  organi- 
zations from  time  to  time. 

Physicians  are  adaptable,  flexible  and  in  a 
unique  position  to  detect  health  need.'',  pro- 
pose meatiingful  recommendations  as  exem- 
plifjed  by  Medicredit,  a  plan  for  financing 
liealth  care.  The  medical  profession  is  on 
record  favoring  practical  preventive  medicine 
and  health  education,  has  fostered  physician 
placement  and  pilot  program  to  ease  the 
rural  and  inner  city  problems. 

While  unity  calls  for  a  degree  of  con- 
formity to  protocol,  we  shall  maintain  suffi- 
c:ent  flexibility  to  recognize  the  minority 
opinion  and  the  right  to  dissent  to  the  outer 
perimeter  of  safety  to  insure  our  unity. 

While  we  hope  never  to  overlook  or  under- 
cs:  imate  the  brilliant  and  apparent  contribu- 
tion emerging  from  our  ranks,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve our  auxiliary,  the  public,  our  commu- 
nities will  benefit  most  from  a  skillful 
orchestration  of  all  our  efforts  rather  than 
the  temporary  blinding  light  of  a  shortlived 
super  star,  for  wearing  your  halo  too  tightly 
gives  others  a  headache,  too. 

To  our  critics  we  may  well  say.  blaming 
the  medical  profession  alone  for  health  care 
deficiency  is  as  plausable  as  placing  the  blame 
for  inferior  education  and  leaky  toilets  on 
teachers  and  plumbers.  And  we  may  quite 
properly  add — what  new  medical  system  will 
reverse  highway  deaths,  inner  city  homi- 
cides— what  new  medical  system  will  change 
those  teenagers  with  their  drug  culture — 
what  new  medical  system  will  keep  psychotic 
parents  from  battering  their  babies  to  bloody 
pulp — certainly  none  of  the  systems  existing 
m  less  democratic  countries  than  America 
have  achieved  these  objectives. 

Our  tasks  as  an  auxiliary  are  many — our 
goal  is  clear — to  aid  the  medical  profession 
in  its  objectives  and  work  for  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  life  through  better  health 
care  for  every  American. 


CONCERNING  INTRODUCTION  OP 
THE  ANTIARCHITECTURAL  BAR- 
RIERS ACT  OF  1973 

I  Mr.  COHEN  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  least  understood  prob- 
lems facing  elderly  and  handicapped 
citizens  is  the  large  number  of  architec- 
tural and  transportation  barriers  that 
thoughtlessly  stand  in  their  way. 

Today,  along  with  Congressman  Burke 
of  Massachusetts,  I  am  introducing  in 
the  House  the  Antiarchitectural  Bar- 
riers Act  of  1973.  This  bill,  which  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  legislation  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Percy  and 
Dole,  provides  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age owners  of  commercial  buildings  and 
transportation  facilities  to  remove  exist- 
ing barriers  from  the  paths  of  the  aged 
and  disabled. 

The  exact  number  of  mobility-limited 
individuals  in  the  United  States  is  un- 
known, but  several  estimates  underscore 
the  immensity  of  the  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  there  are  approximately  6  mil- 
lion physically  handicapped  person.s 
whose  mobility  is  restricted  as  a  result  of 
a  chronic  or  long-term  medical  condi- 
tion. This  group  is  of  major  national  con- 
cern because  greater  accessibility  to  pri- 
vate buildings  and  public  transportation 
is  likely  to  bring  about  significant 
changes  in  their  lives. 

Elderly  citizens  constitute  the  largest 
sector  of  the  population  that  regtilarly 
experiences  difficulty  with  structural  bar- 
riers. These  16.500,000  Americans  are 
unique  among  the  handicapped  because 
their  restricted  mobility  is  as  much  a 
product  of  the  natural  process  of  aging  as 
of  illness  or  injury. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  es- 
timates that  there  are  at  least  another 
4.6  million  people  at  any  one  point  in 
time  who  are  temporarily  disabled  by 
a  serious  but  short-term  sickness  or  in- 
jury. Still  others  live  with  less  obvious 
handicaps  such  as  heart  disease,  respira- 
tory difficulties,  and  vertigo  suffering. 
When  all  of  these  groups  are  added,  they 
total  approximately  44  million  people 
who  woiild  benefit  immeasurably  in  social 
and  economic  opportunities  if  architec- 
tural barriers  were  eliminated. 

Throughout  the  20th  century,  mobil- 
ity-restricted persons  have  been  forced 
to  overcome  a  melange  of  environmental 
barriers  which  most  able-bodied  individ- 
uals take  for  granted.  These  barriers  in- 
clude the  presence  of  such  impediments 
as: 

Doors  too  narrow  for  wheelchairs  or 
too  heavy  to  open  for  an  individual  using 
crutches ; 

Long  stairways  too  steep  for  the  suf- 
ferers of  respiratory  disease ; 

Obstructions  in  the  paths  of  the  blind  ; 

Inadequate  restrooms  with  toilet  stalls 
not  wide  enough  for  the  wheelchair- 
boimd. 

Despite  these  formidable  barriers  and 
the  large  numbers  of  citizens  affected, 
many  people  remain  unaware  that  any 
problem  exists.  In  one  nationwide  sur- 
vey, two-thirds  of  all  persons  inter- 
viewed said  they  had  given  the  matter 
little  or  no  thought. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  people,  if  they  understood  the 
problem,  would  move  quickly  to  provide 
the  handicapped,  the  elderly,  the  heart 
patients,  and  the  temporarily  incapaci- 
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tated  their  right  to  equal  opportunity. 
Indeed,  the  same  stirvey  indicated  that 
about  60  percent  of  those  questioned  view 
barriers  as  a  serious  problem,  two-thirds 
feel  more  should  be  done  to  overcome 
them,  and  75  percent  apjirove  the  use  of 
tax  money  to  overcome  them,  and  75  per- 
cent approve  the  use  of  tax  money  to 
eliminate  them. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
a  barrier-free  environment  is  possible, 
for  the  cost  of  creating  such  an  environ- 
ment would  not  be  substantial.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  estimates 
that  the  average  increa.'-ed  cost  for  bar- 
rier-free renovations  is  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  total  cost. 

Yet,  greater  accessibility  to  buildings 
for  the  aged  and  disabled  is  only  one 
aspect  of  tlie  solution  to  the  overall  prob- 
lem. Even  if  we  assume  tliat  the  build- 
ings are  usable,  the  handicapped  indi- 
vidual must  still  have  a  means  ol  gettiiiiT 
there. 

Private  transportation,  with  expensive 
hand  controls  in  automobiles,  is  the  an- 
swer for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
disabled.  Many  individuals  are  simply 
unable  to  maneuver  hand  controls.  The 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  poor  are  auto- 
matically prevented  from  pursuing  this 
option. 

Very  few  mobility-limited  individuals 
can  e\'en  afford  private  transportation. 
As  a  group,  tlie  mobility-restricted  are 
generally  income-poor.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  chronically 
handicapped  earn  less  than  $3,000  per 
year.  In  addition,  30  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans aged  65  or  over  live  in  households 
which  fall  below  the  poverty  level. 

Thus,  for  the  vast  majority  of  aging 
and  handicipped  citizens,  public  trans- 
portation is  the  only  alternative.  But. 
here  again,  .systems  of  transportation  are 
usually  not  designed  to  provide  accessi- 
bility for  the  disabled.  Few  find  boarding 
a  bus  easy;  those  in  wheelchairs  find  it 
impossible.  The  steps  from  platforms  to 
trains  or  curbs  to  buses  are  sufficiently 
high  to  present  a  barrier  not  only  to  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  but  a!so  to  the 
undersized  and  small  children.  Subway 
stairs  and  tunistiles  pose  formidable 
obstacles  for  those  witli  crutches,  heart 
disease,  or  respiratory  illness. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  National  Commission 
on  Architectural  Barriers  to  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  found  that 
transportation  is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem encountered  by  the  disabled.  Nor  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  Piesidenfs  Task 
Force  on  Aging  stressed: 

It  is  as  important  for  the  Nation  to  develop 
or  have  developed  special  tran-^portation 
arrangements  for  older  persons  as  it  is  for  the 
Nation  to  meet  their  iiicoine.  health,  and 
o'her  needs. 

Looking  at  the  potential  benefits  of  a 
barrier-free  environment,  only  36  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  chronicaily  handi- 
capped population,  aged  17  to  64.  are 
employed,  compared  with  71  percent  of 
the  nonhandicapped  population  of  the 
same  age.  If  the  Nation's  architectural 
and  transportation  barriers  were  re- 
moved, it  is  estimated  that  13  percent  of 


the  chronically  handicapped  population 
of  working  age — some  200.000  people 
could  return  to  work. 

The  minimum  annual  economic  bene- 
fits that  would  result  from  employment 
of  this  group  has  been  estimated  at 
S824  million — a  sum  which  overwhelm- 
ingly offsets  the  cost  of  this  bill.  These 
estimates  omit  the  benefits  of  time  sav- 
ings for  tlie  severely  handicajjped  or 
the  benefits  of  easier  access  to  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training.  They  also 
avoid  consideration  of  all  transfer  pay- 
ments, such  as  larger  tax  revenues  tmd 
lower  welfare  payments. 

And,  of  course,  in  the  end,  no  cost- 
henefit  analy.'is  can  ever  account  for  the 
psychological  advantages  of  self-suffi- 
ciency, the  social  benefits  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, or  the  human  costs  of  continu- 
ing to  permit  existing  barriers  to  fur- 
ther handicap   tlie  handicapped. 

In  closing,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
quote  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Henry  Belts 
of  The  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago: 

Centuries  ixaa.  parents  of  deformed  or 
handicapped  babies  in  Sparta  abandoned 
their  infants  on  the  hills,  and  the  Eskimo-; 
still  abandon  their  aged  on  icei>ergs.  We're 
supposed  to  be  the  mool  progressive  of  so- 
cieties. But  by  de.sipining  t'.ie  vast  majority 
of  facilities  and  .Trvices  to  meet  tlic  needs 
of  the  "average"  yoting.  able-b(  died  .Ameri- 
can, by  creating  an  environment  with  archi- 
tectural barriers  which  limit  the  mobility 
pf  millions  of  Americans,  we  have  taken  the 
disabled  and  aued  off  the  hilis  and  the  ice- 
bergs and  imprisoned  them  in  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  it  is  time 
to  take  the  aged  and  disabled  out  of  their 
homes  ,<;o  that  they  ai'e  no  longer  handi- 
capped in  the  activities  of  daily  living. 
The  anti-architectural  barriers  bill 
would  hel])  America  take  a  large  step  to- 
ward a  barrier-free  society  in  which 
commercial  buildings  and  public  trans- 
portation are  no  longer  out  of  reach  for 
the   elderly   and   handicapped. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  THE 
OVERQUALLFIED 

<Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  v.as  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

•Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  current  session  I  in- 
troduced H  R.  388.  This  measure  would, 
if  enacted  into  law.  make  it  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  under  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  discrim- 
inate in  employment  because  of  a  ner- 
.son's  overqualification  for  the  job  The 
bill  is  pending  before  the  Committee  en 
Education  and  Labor. 

A  letter  that  I  recently  received  from 
a  Govei'iiment  economist  contains  some 
interesting  comments  on  the  subject  of 
discrimination  against  potential  empiov- 
ees  because  of  overqualification.  I  would 
like  to  place  some  cxtei'pts  from  it  in 
the  Record: 

My  own  impression  is  that  thi.--  form  uf 
discrimination  is  quite  wide^pre  id.  and  moro 
serious  in  recent  years  when  large  numtiers 
of  profe.s.  ional  einpUnees  have  been  out  o: 
w.irk.  who  previously  commanded  very  hitth 


salaries — salaries  which  frighten  off  potential 
emplovers. 

A  situation  which  comes  closer  to  home 
Is  that  ill  my  own  .  .  .  office,  where  promo- 
tions have  inverse  relation  to  any  stand.irds 
of  ability — education,  years  of  experience,  or 
even  native  intelligence — for  the  very  pow- 
erful reason  that  our  director  is  afraid  of 
competition:  ...  In  private  industry  I  imag- 
ine I  that  phenomenon  I  would  be  dis.i.^.trous. 
but  ill  gf.xcrumc at  it  can  happen  much  more 
o.isiiy  without  detection.  Maybe  that  can  be 
rc.-ncdied  by  legislation,  but  it  would  be  of 
a  different  nature — in  the  reform  of  the 
C\\  il  Service. 

The  prospective  employer  may  be  preju- 
diced against  the  overqualified  applicaiii  for 
a  number  of  rea,ons.  including  leor  of  lObinR 
one's  own  position  In  the  crganization  to 
the  new  subcrdinate.  ...  A  very  com.mon 
and  jubtifiable  fear  is  that  an  overqtialifiid 
appllc.iiit  simply  would  not  stiy  around  Ion.; 
enough  to  justify  the  expense  of  his  salary 
when  so  much  of  his  short  stay  is  spent  in 
learning  Job  duties  and  skills — a  stay  ■which 
may  be  for  only  three  months,  or  six.  or 
eight.  ...  If  a  man  has  been  making  -430.000 
a  year,  and  is  hired  at  *18,uOU  there  is  very 
le.il  concern  that  all  loo  soon  he  will  le<iie 
f.-.r  a  Job  at  $25,000  ur  i30.000  or  $35,000, 
which  the  present  employer  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  match. 

One  idea  mav  be  of  some  merit:  adding 
to  the  non-discrimination  provision  a  fur- 
ther one  that  an  employer  may  require  an 
employee  to  sign  a  service  contract  lor  \i. 
IG.  or  21  months.  .  .  . 

A  similar  situation  pertains  to  pending- 
legislation  on  pension  plan  security.  ...  A 
law  basing  pension  vestment  rights  parity 
on  age  would  add  to  the  employer's  bias 
against  taking  on  the  older  employee. 

The  points  raised  by  my  correspondent 
are  certainly  meritorious.  While  it  would 
Ix"  rather  diilicult  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion in  private  industry,  even  with  legis- 
lation fuch  as  my  bill,  it  .seems  to  me 
tlial  Government  administrators  could 
do  a  lot  to  improve  matters  in  the  execu- 
ti\'e  agencies  without  new  laws. 

A  person  in  authority  wiio  discrimi- 
nates again.st  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment because  he  is  afraid  tiiat  a  new  em- 
ployee mitiht  get  liis  job  should  be  over- 
ruled by  higher  autlionty.  Part  of  tlie 
tremendous  ovcrstaffing  in  Government 
may  be  due  to  the  hiring  of  two  people 
simultaneously  so  each  can  knife  the 
other  instead  of  the  boss. 

Mr.  SiJeaker.  neither  Government  nor 
private  industry  can  afford  to  lose  the 
talents  of  people  simjily  because  they  are 
overqualified.  More  mi.scliief  is  wrought 
by  tho.se  who  are  undei qualified. 


TRIBL'TE  TO  HERBERT  G.  KLEIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Mi - 
Fall  ' .  Under  a  special  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  V.^N  Def.rlin»  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Her- 
bert G  Kloin  has  been  a  true  "good  guy  ' 
in  a  White  House  winch — in  tlie  eyes  of 
this  iiartisan.  at  lea.^t — does  not  boast 
an  overabundance  oi  his  kind 

Willie  oilier  key  aides  have  sought  to 
isolate  the  President.  Herb  has  worked 
agair.st  often  formidable  odds  to  open 
and  maintain  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  the  news  media  and  Mr. 
Nixun. 
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After  more  than  4  years  as  director  of 
executive  branch  communications.  Herb 
Kicm  is  returning  at  the  end  of  this  week 
to  private  hfe,  as  a  vice  president  of  Met- 
lomedia.  Inc.  His  departure  has  been 
noted  in  sompof  the  most  glowing  press 
leviews  given  any  official  of  this  or  any 
Luiniinistration. 

Obviously,  the  newsmen,  most  of  tliem. 
hkc  Herb. 

I  Ijelieve  it  is  fitting  that  I  as  a  former 
newMiian  and  iiiember  of  tlie  loyal  opi^o- 
silion,  should  have  reserved  this  time  to- 
day to  discuss  Herb  and  his  accomplish- 
ments. I  have  been  Herbs  friend  .since 
we  were  fellow-students  at  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California. 

in  San  Diego.  Herb  is  best  known  as 
the  able  former  editor  of  the  city's  morn- 
ing newspaper,  the  Union.  Though  the 
paper  is.  like  Herb,  unabashedly  Repub- 
lican in  outlook  and  views.  Mr.  Klein  saw 
to  it  that  the  handling  of  news  about 
partisan  officeholders  and  seekers  was 
made  scrupulously  fair. 

Nationally,  Herb's  star  has  always  been 
tied  to  that  of  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  two  men  met.  and  became  friends, 
back  in  1946.  when  Herb  was  news  edi- 
tor of  the  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  and 
Mr.  Nixon  was  preparing  to  win  his  first 
election  to  Congress. 

Four  years  later.  Herb  went  to  work 
for  Mr.  Nixon  when  he  successfully  ran 
for  the  Senate  against  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas.  This  was  a  particularly  bitter 
campaign,  the  forerunner  of  others  to 
come.  After  2  years  as  a  Senator  and 
8  as  Vice  President,  Mr.  Nixon  tasted 
defeat  against  John  F.  Kennedy  for 
President  in  1960  and  Edmund  G.  "Pat " 
Brown  for  Governor  of  California  in 
1962.  Herb  Klein  was  at  his  .side  both 
times,  and  emerged  from  the  harsh  proc- 
ess of  losing,  still  a  man  of  strength  and 
principle. 

As  a  Democrat.  I  am  not  really  in  a 
position  to  comment  that  Herb's  influ- 
ence may  have  waned  during  and  after 
the  campaign  which  led  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
in.stallation  in  the  White  Hou.se. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  working  news- 
men of  this  town  have  seldom  had  a  bet- 
ter friend  in  the  "palace"  than  Herb 
Klein.  He  never  gave  up  trying  to  pro- 
vide some  access  to  his  difficult  and  aloof 
client. 

Evans  and  Novak  in  their  column  pub- 
lished today  credit  Mr.  Klein  with  "su- 
perb mi.ssionary  work  among  the  media." 
Even  Mr.  Nixon  may  not  be  fully  aware 
of  the  extent  of  Herb's  services  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  the  media. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  father  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Let  me  say  that  during  the  first- 
2  years  of  Klein's  service  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Nation  here  in  Wash- 
insjton.  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information,  a  role  I  had  filled 
for  some  14  years  previous  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  administration.  I  found  that 
I  was  able  to  work  with  a  sense  of  con- 
tinuity toward  the  objectives  shared  by 
the   members  of   both   parties  on   that 


committee.  'We  enjoyed  the  cooperation 
of  Herb  Klein.  It  was  openly  given,  and 
I  commended  him  then. 

Now,  as  he  leaves  Government.  I  think 
it  should  be  acknowledged  on  the  record 
that  he  performed  well.  His  service  has 
been  distinguished,  and  I  give  him  my 
best  wishes  as  he  moves  on  into  other 
fields. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
pentleman  from  New  York,  a  former  San 
Die;ian,  and  also  a  close  peroonal  friend 
of  Mr.  Klein's. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  appreciate 
his  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  remarkable  career  of  Herb 
Klein.  I  appreciated  his  remarks  and 
those  of  tiie  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Mossi  that  reflect  the  bipartisan 
regard  and  respect  here  in  Congress  for 
Herb  Klein. 

I  first  met  Herb  Klein  when  I  was  in 
San  Diego  as  a  quarterback  for  the  San 
DiCRO  Chargers  and  I  came  to  have  a 
high  renard  for  Herb  and  his  work  and  I 
appreciate  the  influence  he  had  on  my 
career  both  on  the  gridiron  and  here  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Rejjresentatives. 

I  would  just  say  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  how  grateful  I  am  that  he  has 
taken  this  time  .so  I  and  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  express  our 
appreciation  to  a  great  American,  Herb 
Klein. 

When  it  was  first  announced  that  Herb 
Klfin  was  leavint:  his  post  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Director  of  Communications  for 
the  executive  branch,  effective  July  1, 
as  I  said  in  my  speech  here  in  the  House 
on  June  5  "that  while  I  am  very  pleased 
for  Metromedia  and  for  Herb  and  his 
wonderful  family.  I  also  viewed,  with 
deep  regret,  Herb's  leaving  public 
service." 

I  al.so  ob.served  that  no  man  has  done 
more  to  symbolize  honesty  and  integrity 
in  public  life  and  that  Herb  has  been  for 
all  a  shining  example  of  the  fact  that 
you  can  be  succcs.sful  and  still  not  sacri- 
fice your  ideas  and  principles. 

Herb  Klein,  more  than  anyone  else, 
helped  me  get  started  in  political  life 
and.  as  grateful  as  I  am  for  that,  I  am 
even  more  grateful  for  his  friend.ship 
and  counsel.  His  distingui.shed  career  as 
a  newspaperman  and  his  great  elTorts  on 
behalf  of  President  Nixon  have  been  an 
outstanding  demonstration  of  .service  to 
his  country  in  both  private  and  public 
life. 

Aside  from  these  feelings,  I  think  of 
Herb  as  much  more  than  just  one  of  my 
best  friends,  or  a  gifted,  dedicated,  and 
selfless  public  servant. 

In  the  judi;ment  of  many  of  my  friends 
in  the  newspaper,  radio  and  television 
profession.  Herb  is  frequently  charac- 
teriz'^d  by  the  highest  compliment  jour- 
nalists sparingly  employ. 

He  is,  they  say,  "a  newsman's  news- 
man." What  greater  tribute  to  a 
professional. 

Herb  enjoyed  that  rare  reputation  as 
a  working  journalist  before  he  assumed 


the  responsibilities  as  the  President's 
Director  of  Communications. 

During  his  long  and  busy  tenure  at 
that  post,  Herb  never  forgot  that  he  was, 
first  and  foremost,  a  communicator  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

Herb  crossed  and  criss-crossed  our 
country  and  the  oceans,  talking  to  news- 
men, woild  and  local  government  leaders, 
getting  them  to  open  a  vein  on  local, 
State,  national,  and  international  con- 
cerns. In  exchange,  he  communicated  the 
views  of  the  White  House  and  the  U.S. 
Government  on  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams and  policies.  The  concept  of  the 
new  federalism  to  make  Government 
more  respon.sive  at  the  local  level,  ex- 
panded foieign  trade,  reassurring  allies, 
building  bridges  and  closer,  peaceful  ties 
with  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  and  other 
activities,  contemplated  and  being  im- 
plemented, were  simply  and  factually 
conveyed  by  this  gifted  man. 

In  this  role  as  the  President's  com- 
municator. Herb  not  only  brought  the 
Federal  Government  closer  to  the  people 
but,  through  the  information  he  gleaned 
from  newsmen  and  others,  brought  the 
concerns  and  thinking  of  the  people  back 
to  the  White  House, 

And,  at  times  when  some  in  Govern- 
ment were  critical  of  the  press  or  seg- 
ments of  the  press  warned  that  the  tra- 
ditional rights  to  gather  news  were  being 
jeopardized,  it  was  Herb  who  calmed 
fears  and  apprehensions,  real  or  im- 
agined, with  his  enduring  confidence  in 
both  a  free  system  of  government  and  a 
free  press. 

Prom  his  experience  as  a  newsman,  he 
knew  the  press  can  never  be  intimidated. 
As  a  public  servant,  he  steadfastly  main- 
tained his  faith  in  the  traditional  and 
basic  soundness  of  the  American  system. 

As  a  veteran  newsman  and  with  a 
depth  of  historical  tmderstanding.  he 
maintained  an  even  keel,  maintaining  a 
constant  and  true  course  as  an  unsur- 
pa.ssed  communicator  against  winds  and 
waves  of  controversy  he  had  faced,  logged 
and  charted  soundness  of  the  American 
system. 

With  his  background  as  a  veteran 
newsman  and  with  an  extraordinary 
depth  of  historical  knowledge.  Herb 
brought  healing  and  healthy  understand- 
ing to  the  traditional,  friendly  adversary 
relationship  between  public  servant  and 
those  respon-sible  for  informing  the 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Herb  Klein,  who  has  de- 
voted his  lifetime  to  date  to  perfecting 
the  art  of  communication,  has  enjoyed 
the  be.st  of  worlds  in  his  cho.sen  profes- 
sion. He  has,  by  talent  and  efTort,  per- 
formed superbly  for  his  country  and  an 
informed  public. 

Now  that  he  has  returned  to  the  media, 
the  publishing  field  with  Metromedia, 
Inc.,  we  look  forward  to  the  continuing 
contributions  of  Herb  Klein,  a  great 
American  and  by  his  side,  his  lovely  wife 
Marge. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, .  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  who  I  believe 
represents  a  portion  of  the  district  where 
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Herb     Klein's     newspaper     career     got 
started. 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT,    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
thank  the   gentleman   from   San  Diego 
I  Mr.  Van  Deerlin*   for  yielding  to  me, 
and  most  especially  for  taking  this  ap- 
piopriate   time   to  express   appreciation 
for  a  job  well  done  by  Herb  Klein.  As  the 
gentleman  from  San  Diego  has  already 
indicated.  Herb  Klein  began  his  career  as 
a    newspaperman    with    the    Alhambra 
Post  Advocate,  a  Copley  publication  in 
Alhambra,  Calif.,  which  is  in  my  district. 
It  was,   incidentally,   as   a   reporter  for 
the  Post  Advocate  that  Herb  first   be- 
came acquainted  with  the  now  President. 
Richard   M.   Nixon,   who   was   then   the 
Congressman  from  that  old  12th  Con- 
gressional   District.    Herb    has    always 
been  known  for  an  excellent  professional 
approach    in    his    writing    and    general 
news  media  v.ork.  He  gained  a  reputation 
at  the  executive  branch,  first  v.hile  work- 
ing for  the  Vice  President  and  then  more 
recently  in  his  Epe<ial  job  as  Director  of 
Communications   at   the   White   House, 
as  an  accurate  and  precise  reporter  of  the 
facts.  He  has  many  times  been  lauded  by 
his  own  peers  in  the  news  media  for  the 
highly  resi)onsible  way  in  which  he  made 
sure  that  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government    were    rcioorting    the    facts 
honestly  and  accurately  to  the  public  and 
to  the  news  media.  Although  Herb  has 
always  approached  his  job  with  a  quiet 
mannerism  and  has  never  tended  to  be 
flamboyant,   everyone   realized   that   he 
was  most  serious  about  making  sure  that 
the  facts  about   the  Government  were 
presented  in  an  accurate  and  fair  man- 
ner. We  will  all  miss  him  here   in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  because  he 
was  always  accessible  in  helping  Mem- 
bers   of    Congress    obtain    documented 
statements  and  full  information  at  all 
levels    of    the    executive    branch.    Herb 
Klein's    parents    reside    in    Alhambra, 
Calif.,  which  is  a  town  shared  by  my- 
self and  my  colleague.  George  Daniel- 
son.  I  know  that  they  must  have  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  pride  in  the  outstand- 
ing manner  in  whicli  their  son  has  served 
the  President  and  his  country:  but,  even 
more  important,  they  can  be  immensely 
proud  that  Herb  Klein  has  abided  by  a 
higher  sense  of  isrinciple  than  most  peo- 
ple would  expect  of  a  Government  official. 
I  am  sure  that  his  parents  are  extremely 
plea.sed  about  the  dignified  way  in  which 
he   has   alwa.vs   handled   himself  under 
tremendous  fire  and  pressure.   Now,  as 
Herb  enters  once  again  into  tlic  world  of 
private  business,  with  one  of  the  larger 
firms  in  the  field  of  communications,  we 
can  do  nothing  but  v.  isli  him  the  greatest 
success  and  express  our  rcirets  that  he 
will  no  longer  be  around  Capitol  Hill  to 
keep  Members  of  Congress,  the  public, 
and  his  fellow  workers  in  the  news  media 
totally  and  fully  informed. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calilornia  iMr.  Burgeneri, 
a  fellow  San  Diegan. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  mixed  emotion  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  fine 
American   and   personal   friend   as   he 


leaves  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  enter  the  private  sector.  The 
Government  will  lose  a  spokesman  of  re- 
freshing candor  and  high  professional 
competence.  For  this  reason  it  is  with 
deep  regret  we  bid  farewell,  officially,  to 
Herb  Klein.  But  for  Herb  personally,  and 
his  devoted  wife.  Marge,  it  will  be  a  new 
and  exciting  life— with  its  own  problems 
and  rewards.  But  commonsen.se  would 
tell  most  anyone  that  this  particular 
transition  from  public  life  must  be  akin 
to  being  reborn,  although  I  hasten  to  add 
I  have  never  heard  a  single  word  of  com- 
plaint from  Herb  Klein  about  the  im- 
mense burdens  of  his  public  rcsporisi- 
bility. 

In  these  troubled  times,  one  could  well 
ponder  or  reflect  up-'ai  th?  one  most  de- 
sired quality  v.ith  which  a  jiublic  person- 
age need  be  endov.ed.  I  v.-culd  suggest 
that  the  one  quality  needed  most  today 
and  in  the  immediate  years  past  is  sta- 
bility. And  s't.fbiluy  is  Herb  Klein.  Yes. 
there  are  other  words  — fidelity,  trust, 
faithfulness,  credibility — to  name  a  few, 
and  Herb  Klein  is  riclily  endowed  wi'.h 
them  all. 

I  have  known  Herb  politically  and  per- 
sonally for  more  than  20  years.  I  remem- 
ber with  sometimes  unfortunate  clarity 
my  first  campaign  for  the  State  legisla- 
ture. It  was  17  years  ago  v.hen  I  finished 
a  rather  poor  second  in  a  primary  cam- 
paign for  my  j.-arty's  nomination  lor  the 
State  assembly.  Since  second  place  in 
politics  is  the  equivalent  of  List  place  in 
any  other  contest — not  only  did  I  find 
this  rather  humbling,  but  I  le*arned  I 
could  count  my  friends  in  high  places 
almost  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Herb 
Klein  was  one  of  those  friends.  Although, 
due  to  his  political  experience  and  wis- 
dom, he  knew  what  I  apparently  did  not 
knov,-:  namely,  that  I  had  no  realistic 
chance  to  win,  nonetheless,  he  took  the 
time,  the  patience,  and  the  interest  to 
encourage  and  counsel  a  would-be  politi- 
cian. As  I  look  back,  I  firmly  believe  I 
learned  more  from  that  losing  campaign 
than  I  did  from  all  the  others  I  won. 

Anyone  v.ho  reads  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  who  follows  the  conmienta- 
tors,  listens  to  radio,  or  watches  televi- 
sion with  even  modest  perception  knows 
the  official  and  personal  difficulties  of 
Herb  Klein's  job  in  the  past  few  years. 
But  through  it  all— he  remained  stead- 
fastly loyal  to  his  bo.ss.  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates.  He  somehow  main- 
tained the  odd  notion  that  v,h.';t  hap- 
pened to  Herb  Klein  was  somehow  far 
less  important  than  what  happened  to 
the  Nation.  Tii.e  most  current  colloquial- 
ism in  vogue  for  this  trait  is  "cla.ss."  And 
Herb  Klein  will  take  it  \\i;h  him  wherever 
he  goes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  h:;s  stated  it  with  great  suc- 
cinctness. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mi'.  Gpeaker.  will  the 
gent Icinan  yield v 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mi'  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  another  member  of  the  San 
Diego   de!e:;atir,n    i?>Tr.    Vevseyi. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tliank  mv 
distinguished  colleague  from  San  Diejo 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  join  my 
other   colleagues    ir.vm   San   Diego   and 


with  others  who  are  engaged  in  this  send- 
off  for  Herb  Klein.  It  is  a  sad  moment 
in  a  way,  and  yet  a  moment  of  rejoicing 
that  we  can  remember  the  distinguished 
public  service  which  Herb  Klein  has  per- 
formed here  It  seems  to  me  that  sin- 
cerity was  alway.s  a  hallmark  of  his  op- 
eration as  a  spokesman  for  this  admin- 
istration, and  I  appreciated  that  abo\e 
all  elie. 

Kerb  has  leii  his  mark  on  journali'-m 
in  tlie  San  Diego  area,  and  I  am  .sure 
will  be  long  remcmljered  there  as  he 
moves  on  into  other  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suppose  now,  though, 
I  will  still  get  tlie  question  from  people 
m  San  Diego  about.  "When  is  Herb  Kiein 
coming  back."  or  "Is  he  coming  back." 
or  they  pcrhar^s  will  cite  him  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how,  if  we  let  someone  go  on 
a  leave  of  absence  to  take  anothei  job 
in  Go\ernment.  he  never  gets  back. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tiiank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr,  PETTIS.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
shall  indeed  yield  to  a  man  who,  even 
though  he  represents  another  county 
in  California,  is  well  known  in  Sau 
Dirgo  '  Mr.  Priris' . 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  am 
proud  to  rise  in  praise  of  Herb  Klein, 
a  m.'ii  I  have  long  admired  and  respected. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned 
Herb  v.as  leaving  as  Director  of  Com- 
munications for  the  executive  brancli.  a 
post  especially  created  for  liim  and  in 
which  he  has  performed  with  distinc- 
tion. The  same  distinction  that  has  higli- 
lighted  his  career  over  the  years — from 
ccipyboy  to  reiiorter.  from  editorial  writ- 
er to  editor  in  chief,  from  press  secre- 
tary to  White  Hou.se  Director  of  Com- 
munications. 

Herb  has  been  called  the  nev. .-paper- 
man '.■^  newspaperman. 

Throughout  his  career.  Herb's  peiwon- 
al  beliefs  and  loyalties  have  .served  to 
reinforce  his  strength  of  character  and 
talent  and  to  uphold,  rather  than  de- 
tract from,  the  rights  of  a  free  press  and 
the  press'  responsibility  to  the  public. 
This  was  true  whether  he  was  asking  a 
question  or.  in  more  recent  times,  field- 
ing one.  It  did  not  matter  that  tlie  pies-; 
did  not  always  agree  with  Herb  on  the 
issues.  They  respected  liim  and  he 
earned  that  respect  and  the  pood  will  of 
his  fellow  journalists  because  he  was  and 
is  a  ics))onsible  iirofes.sional. 

Now,  he  is  returning  to  private  en- 
terprise to  carry  on  his  profession  as  .i 
vice  president  for  the  Metrom.~dia  Corp. 
of  Los  .Angeles.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  those  of  us  in  Government  w  ho  know 
and  like  him.  but  especially  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Vi'ashingtcn  press  corps  who 
worked  with  him. 

So  I  say  good  luck.  Herb,  and  all  best 
wislies  for  success  in  your  new  position 
You  deserve  the  best. 

Mr.  HECHLFH  of  West  Viiginin  Mr. 
Si)cake:-.  will  the  gentleman  vield" 

^n-.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tle-nan from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Hech- 

LEK'  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
S;:'eaker.  I  ;un  delighted  to  join  in  the 
tribute  which  our  colleagues  from  Call- 
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fornia  is  paying  to  Herbert  Klein  on  his 
im-pcnding  retirement  from  the  White 
House.  Other  speakers  have  alluded  to 
the  superior  qualities  of  Mr.  Klein  in  the 
political  arena,  in  the  field  of  communi- 
t.^tions.  and  m  his  general  ability.  I 
v..onld  like  to  touch  on  one  phase  of  Mr. 
Klein's  human  quality  which  has  not 
'coen  mentioned. 

Last  Sunday,  a  proup  of  six  studcnt.<^. 
winners  of  my  "Week  in  Washinglon" 
procram.  had  the  honor  to  vi.-^it  the  stu- 
dios of  th?  National  Bro.TcVasting  Co., 
where  Mr.  Klein  appeared  r.n  the  telc- 
Vived  program  "Meet  the  rrers."  The 
We'^t  Virginia  students  included  Ronald 
McKen^ie,  Jr  ,  'jcn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron- 
nie McKen/ic  of  Roderficld.  W.  Va.,  o.wd 
a  student  at  Welch  Hith  School:  Samuel 
Lee  Groseclo.^e.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  S  Grosecloso  of  1565  Stev.art 
Street.  Welch,  and  a  student  at  Welch 
High  School:  Clarence  Keith  James,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zcphnior  James  oi  Del- 
barton  and  a  student  at  Burch  High 
School:  Philip  Cary  Christian,  son  ci  Mr. 
and  Mr-.  Tracy  Chri.'.tian  of  Nemours 
and  a  --tudent  at  Branwell  Hijh  Scliool; 
Thomas  Ei'.warri  G:;ntcr  II.  son  ol  Mr. 
and  Mr<:.  Thom-is  E.  Gunter  of  Oceana 
and  a  student  at  Occ.ma  Hijh  School: 
r.nd  Keith  Browning,  soil  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lu'her  Ero-.'.ning  of  Amh:r  ;td:ile  and  a 
student  at  Man  High  School. 

Herbert  Klein  took  time  out  to  shake 
hands  with  these  six  West  Virginia  stu- 
dents, and  h-^ld  a  brief  discu.-«ion  with 
them.  They  all  appreciate  the  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  a  bu.'iy  man.  I  am  gKid  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  thus 
displays  human  qualities  as  well  as  pro- 
le'-sional  competence. 

All  of  us  ar.r.'reciated  the  giaciousncss 
of  Mr.  Klein. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-k  \\v.r\ Amow^  consent 
to  include  the  nam.es  of  tlic^e  students 
in  the  Recoep.  They  had  an  amiable 
(onversation  with  Mr.  Klein,  unveiling 
a  side  of  his  personality  v.hich  all  of  us 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  appreciate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Mc- 
Fall'.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  tlie  gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  dean 
of  the  San  Diego  County  delegation.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  BOB  V/ILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mr:n. 

I  aj)preciate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  San  Diego  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  say  a  few  words  about  a 
man  I  claim  as  my  dearest  friend  in 
Washington,  a  man  I  served  with  for  20 
years  in  Washington,  and  whom  I  have 
known  for  longer  than  that. 

I  first  met  Herb  Klein,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  1950.  when  lie  was  working  with 
the  then  Congre.-sman  from  Whittier, 
Calif..  Richard  Nixon,  who  aspired  to  the 
.lob  of  Senator  from  Califomia.  Herb, 
having  been  a  newspaperman  in  his 
area,  up  in  Alhambra.  had  gotten  to 
know  Mr.  Nixon.  Th^^y  were  both  vet- 
ems  of  the  Navy  and  they  both  had  a 
rapport  that  became  important  and  ob- 
vious through  the  years. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  known 


no  one  in  Washington  over  these  years 
who  has  had  mere  integrity,  who  ha.s 
worked  in  a  more  dedicated  fashion  on 
behalf  of  his  boss,  Mr.  Nixon,  and  coun- 
try than  Herb  Klein, 

I  had  the  very  great  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  him  intimately  in  the  campaign 
of  195o,  when  I  was  campaign  coordi- 
nator for  Mr.  Nixon  who  was  then  run- 
ning for  reelection  as  Vice  President,  and 
Herb  Klein  was  the  press  officer.  Herb 
lind  given  up  his  job  as  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  a  very  fine  job  in  San 
Diego,  and  had  come  back  to  help  Mr. 
Nixon  in  his  camjiaign  for  reelection. 

I  really  got  to  know  then  how  beauti- 
fully Herb  Klein  understood  people  and 
how  cai->able  he  was  in  working  with  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  the  tough-minded 
and  sometimes  unbelievably  arrogant 
members  of  the  press,  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  Herb  had  an  ability  to  smooth 
over  the  problems  that  the  press  con- 
tinuallv  ran  into  during  the  campaign 
of  1956.  He  ended  up  as  a  .sort  of  hero 
of  that  campaign,  because  of  the  v.ay  he 
smoothed  over  the  problems  the  press 
faced  during  the  rather  difficiilt  tours 
and  camivnign  appearances  the  Vice 
Pre  idont  made. 

Mr.  Kl'^m  returned  after  1956  to  go 
back  to  San  Diego.  He  got  a  beautiful 
home  on  the  La  Jolla  coast,  where  he 
could  look  out  acrc^s  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  where  he  had  a  beautiful  .swimming 
pool  and  recreational  area,  and  had  the 
most  imi^ortant  new.spaper  job  in  San 
Diego. 

Then  when  Mr.  Nixon  asked  him  again 
m  1960  to  become  his  press  offii^er  he 
gave  u:i  his  job  and  gave  up  his  beauti- 
ful existence  in  La  Jolla  and  came  back 
liere  to  Washington  to  serve  with  him 
as  pre'^s  officer  and  his  confidant  in  the 
verv  difficult  campaign  of  19C0. 

I  had  the  privilege — I  guess  one 
would  call  it  that,  although  it  was  .some- 
what sad.  too — to  go  with  Mr.  Klein  and 
liis  wife.  Marge,  after  the  veiT  narrow 
defeat  in  1960  down  to  the  Caribbean  to 
si^end  a  few  days  after  the  election.  Herb 
was  completely  disconsolate  with  the 
idea  that  his  hero  had  lost  the  election, 
yet  he  took  it  in  stride. 

Again  he  went  back  to  San  Diego  and 
resumed  his  job  with  the  press  as  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  until  a  few- 
months  later,  when  Mr.  Nixon  a.sked  him 
to  help  in  the  cami.aign  for  Governor 
in  1962.  Herb  took  a  leave  of  absence 
at  that  time  and  helped  Mr.  Nixon  in 
his  campaign,  wliich  again  was  not  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  during  this  time  I 
know,  from  having  been  intimate  with 
Ixith  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Klein  during 
that  nine,  that  Herb  never  gave  uj)  on 
the  feeling  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  a  leader 
who  was  destined  for  greatness  in  our 
country,  and  he  willingly  gave  up  his 
own  aspirations  and  his  own  comfort 
and  future  in  order  to  benefit  Richard 
Nixon. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
fio:;i .  yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Kempi. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Si^caker,  I  appreciate 
Xhr-  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  have  great  admiration  and  affection 


for  the  gentleman  now  speaking,  and  I 
appreciate  his  remarks. 

At  tliis  point  I  just  wish  to  make  the 
statement  as  someone  who  played  pro- 
fessional football  for  13  years  that  I  have 
great  regard  for  competition  and  team 
play. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  San 
Diego  mentioned  the  number  of  cam- 
paigns that  Herb  went  through.  I  think 
there  wcie  something  like  six  national 
Presidential  campaigns.  Some  were  lost 
and  some  were  won,  but  to  my  way  of 
thinking  Herb  Klein  never  lost;  he  won 
all  the  time,  becau.-^e  the  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  and  the  peoijle 
for  whom  he  worked  came  out  a  winner, 
because  of  having  Herb  on  their  side. 

Mr.  Si;eakcr,  Herb  Klein  is  a  winner. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gcntieman.  I  appreciate  his 
remarks. 

Herb  is  a  team  i^layer.  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Kempi  knows 
the  importance  of  being  a  team  player. 
Herb  completely  dedicated  himself  to  the 
President  in  his  campaign  in  1960.  and 
then  again  ia  10C8  and,  of  course,  in  1968 
lic  joined  that  team  in  a  very  successful 
endeavor  and  became  the  Director  of 
Communications  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Si^enkc-r,  Herb  is.  as  I  mentioned 
before,  a  very  depr  friend.  He  taught  me 
many  thir.^-;  including  how  to  .skindive, 
back  in  the  19^0's,  many  years  ago.  I  had 
lived  on  the  ocean  most  of  my  life,  and  I 
never  realized  before  the  beauties  of  ex- 
ploring the  depths  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Herb  taught  me  how  to  dive  for  aba- 
lone  and  lobster,  and  .so  forth,  off  the  San 
Lliego  coa.st.  We  have  been  checked  out 
with  the  UDT  Team  in  Key  West,  and  we 
liave  dived  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Herb  is  really  a  tremendous  athlete. 

Mr.  Sijcaker.  his  wife  Marge  and  their 
two  beautiful  daughters  are  very  dear 
friends  of  mine.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
pay  tribute  to  Herb  tliis  afternoon. 

Again  I  join  all  of  my  colleagues,  as 
well  as  those  wlio  have  submitted  their 
remarks  for  the  Record,  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Herb  Klein,  who  I  think  is  one  of 
the  greatest  characters  and  one  of  the 
finest  persons  who  ever  came  to  Wa.-h- 
ington  to  .'■erve  his  country. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks  an 
article  entitled  "Ni-xon-Klcin  Years: 
from  Congress  to  the  White  Hou<e ' 
which  is  an  article  from  the  San  Diego 
Union;  and  al.'^o  an  article  from  Time 
maga/inc  entitled  "Sj  Long  to  Old  Herb 
Klein." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  th-re 
objection  to  the  reque.-^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
(From  the  S.in  Diego  Union,  June  24.  10731 
Nixr)N-Ki.Fi.N-  'i'FARs:  Fro.m  Congre.ss  to  the 
WiiiTC  House 

W.'NSJii.MCTO.v. — A  bit  more  than  24  year.s 
r.Lio,  Herbert  G.  Klein  was  ne\v.s  editor  of  a 
Los  Aiigeles  new.spaper  and  occasional!  v 
f.\!led  on  for  extra  duties  outside  the  o.';ice 
X-:,  a  reporter. 

One  on  such  occ.sion,  overworked  eduor- 
rcprvrtrr  Klein  met  Richard  Nixon,  a  brij.'iu- 
eyed    and    hell-bent-for-Ieather    young    Re- 
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publican  who  wanted  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gre.ss. Klein  wrote  stories  about  Nixon  and 
between  campaigns,  they  became  close 
friends. 

"I  remember  one  time  when  we  were  sit- 
ting around  talking,"  Kleni  recalled.  "He  was 
wondering  whether  he  sliould  get  out  of 
politics  and  I  had  the  same  concern  about  my 
future  in  the  newspaper  business." 

As  they  say  in  both  trades,  tilings  didn't 
work  out  half  bad  for  either. 

Klein  is  bidding  his  last  farewell.s  to  gov- 
ernment after  resigning  as  White  House 
Director  of  Communications  to  become  a 
vice  president  of  Metromedia.  Inc  ,  ni  Los 
Angeles. 

The  resignation  also  literally  marks  the 
end  of  the  political  trail  in  the  association 
between  Klein  and  President  Nixon.  Al- 
though saying  he  h.ts  no  fuiure  interest  in 
returning  to  government  .service,  Klein  added 
lie  was  leaving  the  Nixon  staff  without  dis- 
content. 

"I've  been  happy  liere  .md  foe!  I've  done  a 
good  Job  and  I  feel  the  President  think.s  .so. 
too."  Klein  said  in  an  interview 

As  a  Metromedia  executive,  Klein  will  be 
returning  to  SoiUhern  C.ilitornia  wliere  his 
parents,  brotlier  and  two  daughters  reside. 
He  also  will  be  rcturiiing  to  hi.-,  first  profes- 
.sional  love — newspapering. 

Metromedia  is  the  nation's  i  irgest  inde- 
pendent television  network  but  is  diversified 
in  other  fields  such  as  outdoor  advertising, 
direct  mail  and  motion  picmre  production, 
riie  firm  intends  in  the  next  few  months  to 
buy  newspapers  and  Klein,  when  he  Joins 
tlie  company  July  2.  will  advi.se  on  acquisi- 
tion and  staffing. 

"I  didn't  seek  a  jtil)  Ironi  anyone.  '  Klein 
said,  "but  I  felt  this  was  tlic  most  clialleng- 
uig  of  the  22  I  serioii^lv  considered." 

In  an  interview  whicii  touched  on  a  dozen 
.subjects  relating  to  Presideiu  Nixon,  Klein 
made  tliese  observations. 

Concerning  changes  in  the  Nixon  tempera- 
ment today  from  that  first  congressional 
campaign: 

"He  lias  always  had  a  quiet,  informal  sense 
of  humor  .  .  .  tliere  is  a  stronger  sense  of 
maturity  now.  .  .  .  He's  never  lacked  cour- 
.ige  to  make  a  decision  ...  all  of  the  prob- 
lems have  matured  him   ' 

On  the  higli  and  low  p.jiius  of  the  Nixon 
political  career: 

"Tiie  campaigns  of  1960  and  1362  would 
!;ave  to  be  the  low  point.-;.  Tlipy  were  for  me 
and  I  think  everyone  else  v.  ho  had  worked 
for  him. 

"Looking  b.ick  I  tlniik  in  a  lot  of  ways 
those  defeats  were  ordained  m  a  way  of 
speaking  ...  it  was  best  that  lie  became 
President  when  lie  did  because  many  of  tlie 
things  which  have  been  done  now  could  not 
liave  been  done  then" 

His  personal  higli  career  points  in  the  good 
and  bad  Nixon  years: 

"The  two  trips  to  Ru.ssia  would  be  ditricult 
to  forget.  The  first  (when  Mr.  Nixon  was  vice 
president  I  brought  tlie  confrontation  with 
Nikita  Khrushcliev.  The  second  brought  the 
agreements  with  the  .Soviet  Union  on  trade 
and  arms  policy  " 

During  the  talk,  Klein  said  lie  wanted  to 
clear  up"  only  one  point  that  he  indicated 
had  been  misconstrued  alter  he  joined   the 
Nixon  staff  in  1969. 

"I  never  wanted  to  be  press  secretary  and 
there  never  was  a  feud  between  me  and  Ron 
I  Press  Secretary  Ron  Ziegler)  over  that.  I 
tliouglit  I  could  do  more  in  the  job  I  wanted 
to  set  up.  I  have  no  regrets  about  t  he  re- 
sults." 

Klein  established  the  Office  of  Communi- 
cations in  the  early  months  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
Iirst  term.  Its  main  fiuiction,  he  said,  was  to 
provide  as  much  clear  information  as  pos- 
r-i))le  to  opinion  makers  throughout  the  cimn- 
try.  As  B  former  newspaper  editor.  Klein  said 
he  was  frequently  aware  of  "information 
Hiips  "  at  the  local  level. 

"X  remember  often  the  challenge  ni  trjuig 


to  write  a  12-inch  editorial  based  on  the  in- 
formation contained  in  a  six-Inch  wire  serv- 
ice story,"  he  said. 

Although  criticized  at  one  time  in  Wash- 
ington, Klein's  plan  to  hold  regional  news 
briefings  for  area  publishers,  cabinet  mem- 
bers and  senior  White  House  staff  was  con- 
sidered fully  successful  and  a  heavy  contrib- 
uting f,aclor  in  media  support  Mr.  Nixon 
received  in  lUs  1972  campaign. 

Kleni  also  is  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  "F'act  Sheets"  on  dozens  of  policy 
matier.s  where  the  Administration  has  taken 
a  position.  Depending  on  the  importance  of 
the  issue,  Klom's  stalf  has  sent  the.se  often 
voluminous  documents  to  between  2.000  and 
20.000  writers  and  editors  tliroughont  the 
country. 

Ill  doing  so.  Klein  said  lie  received  more 
tiU'vision  expo^-ure  lum.self  during  six  years 
in  t>i.p  Administration  than  any  other  White 
House  employe,  including  tlie  President 

Klein  al.so  prides  himself  on  probably 
knowing  more  reporters  and  editors  than 
any   other   individual   in   the  country. 

"I  boUeve  the  overall  qtiality  of  journali.sm 
in  this  coinitry  is  better  now  tlian  it  lias 
ever  been.  '  he  said 

Klein  leaves  Washington  witli  an  excellent 
bill  of  health  from  the  reporters  and  editors 
lie  consulted  here  daily.  The  senior  corre- 
spondent for  Time  magazine  noted  his  res- 
ignation in  a  lengthy  and  laudatory  article. 
This  was  more  than  10  years  after  he  was 
fharactcrized  by  author  'Theodore  White  in 

The  Making  of  the  Presideiu,  1960  "  as  the 
man  most  sins^ly  responsible  for  allegedly 
poor  prt-ss  relations  in  iliat  presidential  ef- 
fort. 

Kleni  Said  the  opportunity  to  be  near  his 
family  and  live  again  m  Snuhern  California 
were  overriding  factors  in  making  the  decl- 
i.son  to  join  Metromedia 

On?  datigh'er.  Mrs.  Robert  Mayne  lives  in 
Glendale  and  another.  Mrs  Thom.is  Howell 
in  tli2  Ocean  Beach  suburb  of  San  Diego 
His  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs.  George  Klein,  live 
in  Alhambra  wlicre  he  obtained  his  first 
new-:paper  copy  boy  job  in   1940 

Klem  eventually  bee  inie  editor  of  that 
ne'Aspaper  and  filled  other  news  responsibili- 
ties witli  the  Copley  organization  before  be- 
coming editor  of  the  .San  Diego  Union  in 
195!». 

Klein  said  he  expected  to  .sever  virtually 
all  of  liis  political  ties  after  leaving  Wash- 
ington. However,  he  plans  to  offer  "informal 
assistance"  to  former  White  House  colleague 
Robert  Finch  in  his  an'icipated  riui  for  the 
governorship  in  1974. 

During  that  General  Election,  Klein  said 
he  also  would  attempt  to  do  .some  liaison  work 
for  tlie  Republican  National  Pariy  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Otherwise,  lie  said,  it  would  be  work. 
"some  skindiving.  a  little  golf  and  tennis 

Klein  is  now  5.^  and  has  added  a  few  pounds 
here  and  there  but  shows  no  sltrns  of  losing 
the  energy  he  was  noted  for  in  the  early 
newspapering  and  campaign  days. 

When  running  the  editorial  office  in  San 
Diego,  it  w.as  well  known  to  associates  that 
Klein  would  always  return  a  phone  call.  One 
former  assistant  rec.Ulcd: 

"If  you  called  him  on  Monday,  he  might 
get  bark  to  you  on  Wednesday  or  maybe 
Thursday.  If  not  then,  it  would  be  safe  to 
stay  by  your  phone  on  Friday." 

After  settling  down  with  Metromedia. 
Klein  said  he  also  would  like  to  a.ssist  the 
journalism  school  at  h's  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  South.ern  CalUornia.  on  some 
of  us  projects. 

"It"s  just  going  to  he  nice  to  be  iunne" 
he  said. 

So  Long  to  Oi  n  Herb  Kihn 
He  is  really  not  that  old  (55)  nor  is  he 
vani.shtng  from  view.  He  is  leaving  tlie  White 
Hou.se  as  Communications  Director  for  a  Job 
in  television,  which  will  keep  him  in  public 
matters. 


But  for  27  years  he  has  been  a  considerable 
chunk  of  Richard  Nixon's  better  nature.  .\nd 
that  role  is  coming;  to  an  end. 

His  is  a  rather  remarkable  story  He  was. 
these  last  years,  abused  and  downgraded 
and  Ignored  by  Nixon  and  his  supermen  and 
yet  lie  has  stayed  loyal,  kept  his  honor,  and 
goes  off  as  one  of  the  President's  few  re- 
maining displays  of  decency  and  good  humor. 
He  wasnt  as  efficient  a.-  the  iron  man  H  R 
Haldeman  Herb  Klein  kept  his  files  in  his 
coat  pocket  or  somewhere,  and  like  most  ex- 
reporters  he  Ignored  flow  charts  and  orga- 
nization tables  What  he  had  "Aas  an  under- 
standing tliat  democracy  and  its  governnioni 
are  tintidy  and  considerably  inefficient,  and 
there  isn"t  a  hell  of  a  lot  you  can  do  aboiu 
that   without  destroying   their  soul. 

Old  Herb  would  listen  to  conflicting  views, 
now  and  then  admit  mistakes  had  been  made 
and  take  phone  calls  from  critics  as  well  as 
friends.  He  always  hgured  it  was  a  big  wide 
world  out  there  and  a  lot  of  people  had 
something  to  say.  The  know-it-alls  like  Joliii 
Ehrhchman  found  that  sort  of  notion  close 
to  licresy. 

When  they  finally  pushed  hiin  larther  and 
farther  from  the  Oval  Office  he  hardly  com- 
plained. He  took  to  llie  road  supporting 
Nixon  111  the  editorial  offices  and  the  news- 
rooms around  the  country.  He  brushed  up 
against  a  lot  of  people  in  tho.se  journeys, 
and  he  made  a  lot  of  friends.  Now  when  one 
traveis  and  comes  across  these  men  and 
women,  whether  in  the  big  metropoli-aii 
dailies  or  those  dusty  one-horse  shops  where 
tile  editor  can  be  found  leednig  the  pres.->es, 
they  ask  with  some  concern  if  Herb  got 
caught  in  Watergate.  When  they  are  told  no, 
they  almost  always  smile  and  s,iy  quietly. 
I  didnt  think  so.  I  like  Herb.  " 
He  was  no  saint  Nor  was  he  the  best  White 
House  aide  in  all  history.  But  he  w£.s  an  oasis 
of  consideration  and  sympathy  in  a  Teutonic 
de.sert  of  lieel  clicks  and   ""Yes.  sirs,"' 

There  are  not  many  men  on  the  beat  here 
who  havent  had  a  thoughtful  moment  or  two 
and  a  few  pood  laughs  with  Herb.  Up  in 
Alaska  campaigning  with  Richard  Ni.xon  m 
1958.  he  joined  in  a  little  dog-sled  race  and 
ended  up  m  the  snow,  much  to  everybody 'a 
delight.  In  1960  he  knew  that  most  of  tlie 
men  he  had  to  deal  with  were  a  lot  more 
sympathetic  to  John  Kennedy  than  to  Rich- 
ard .Nixon.  He  took  it  with  good  ^rrace  and  for 
the  most  part  kept  liis  temper  as  he  tried  to 
get  a  fair  shake  on  the  front  pages 

Once  he  sent  out  letters  of  complauit  about 
tin?  treatment  Candidate  Nixon  was  getting, 
and  tlien  lie  liad  .second  thoughts  and  called 
tliem  back.  A;  the  Waldorf  A.-tona  bar  lie 
bou,t;lit  the  drinks  for  all  those  oflended  and 
went  back  to  his  old  rut  of  being  decent  to 
people. 

Once  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  doing  a 
luile  campaigning  out  in  California  and  had 
.--topped  at  e;  Toro  Marine  Corps  .'\ir  Station 
'o  .-^end  more  troops  off  to  Viet  Nam.  Herb 
slmwed  up  m  tlie  stands  Just  to  look  o^er 
the  President,  the  likely  opposition  for  .Nixon. 
who  was  cearing  up  ti  go  again  Herb 
wrangled  a  hand.shake  with  L  B.J  like  any 
tickled  tourist  wished  the  Presideiu  good 
luck  iiiui  went  off  with  a  smile. 

He  has  peddled  the  old  Nixon  propaganda 
witli  a  straight  face  and  given  some  of  the 
dullest  speeches  on  record,  but  he  lias  al- 
ways been  there  to  listen  wlien  people,  small 
as  well  as  big,  needed  somebody  to  talk  to 
when  the  rest  of  the  White  Hou^e  was  but- 
toned up.  wliich  was  most  of  tlie  time. 

Herb  still  has  some  political  mileage  in 
hiin.  But  he  probably  has  .seen  the  pinnacles 
La,>t  year  some  of  ns  were  standing  in  the 
maginiicent  Hall  of  St  George  m  the  Krem- 
lin on  the  final  day  of  Nixons  Moscow  sum- 
mit. .All  Riis.'-ia  s  elite  were  there,  cosmonauts 
and  marshals,  diplomats  and  artists,  the 
Ptilitburo   and    the   KGB   agents 

Tliey  played  Tlir  Star-Spangicd  Bunnrr, 
and  then  Nixon  and  Ills  Soviet  host.-,  walked 
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down  the  length  of  the  huge   hall.   It   was 
fi  splendid  moment. 

As  the  President  passed,  there  In  view 
r  cross  the  room  was  Herb  Klein.  He  looked 
like  he  had  slept  in  his  suit,  or  maybe  hadn't 
.''lept  at  all  in  those  frantic  days.  But  his 
lace  had  the  same  kindly  look,  and  there  was 
r.  smile  and  a  lot  of  pride  and  warmth  be- 
i;eath  the  surface.  The  thought  occurred  to 
"•..s  then,  and  again  last  week,  that  here  was 
one  of  the  few  meii  aroutid  Ni.\on  who  gave 
more  than  he  tooli. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
'Who's  Who  In  America'"  list.s  him  as 
Herbert  George  Klein  but  everybody 
knows  him  as  just  plain  Herb,  which  says 
a  lot  about  the  fme  guy  that  Herb 
Klein  is. 

Herb  Klein  has  come  a  Ion?;  way  since 
his  days  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Alham- 
bra.  Calif..  Post  Advocate  in  1940,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  with  his  ability  he 
will  still  go  a  long  way.  Herb's  list  of 
credits  is  almost  too  long  to  rc\iew,  but 
for  those  who  think  of  him  as  a 
politician's  pre.ss  secretary  or  White 
House  Communications  Director  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  he  hps  always  been 
a  newspaperman's  nev,.-papcrman.  He 
rose  swiftly  in  journalism,  becoming  news 
editor  of  the  Alhambra  Pest  Advocate 
and  special  corre.-'pondont  for  the  Copley 
Newspapers  m  1946.  r>  Washington  cor- 
res{)ondent  in  1950.  and  then,  succes- 
sively, an  editorial  writer,  a.s.'iociate  edi- 
tor, executive  editor,  and  editor  of  the 
San  Die?o  Union.  Herb  has  been  active 
in  the  Republican  Party  since  1952,  when 
he  served  a.s  publicity  director  for  the 
Eisenhower-N'ixon  campaign  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  since  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Nixon  campaigns  and  has 
keen  a  close  adviser  of  the  Pre.-^idcnt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  v.ho  has  ever 
Inown  Herb  Klein  looks  upon  him  as  a 
man  of  great  integrity  and  great  capabil- 
ities. I  have  alwi'ys  pri/ed  Herb  Klein's 
fnend.-hip.  and  I  wi^h  him  the  very  best 
as  he  leaves  politics  for  new  fields.  It  is 
v.ith  the  keenest  of  ploa.-;ure  that  I  join 
niv  colleagues  -n  paying  tribute  to  a  real 
gentleman,  Herb  Klein. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a'-k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
jna;.-  have  5  Ic'^islative  days  in  wliich  to 
r^nrse  and  extend  tlicir  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Mc- 
r.ALLi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  reriuest 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  obiection. 


SEAFARER'S  INTERNATIONAL 

UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Deni' 
IS  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  days.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  with  Mr.  Paul  Hall,  presi- 
dent of  the  Seafarer's  International 
Union,  its  current  battle  with  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  The  issue  Is,  of 
course,  the  export  of  US.  jobs  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  contemijlatinrr  sup- 
porting the  export  financing  of  nine  U.S.- 


built  tuna  vessels  for  Mexico.  These  Tas- 
sels will  then  be  used  to  compete  with 

the  U.S.  fleet. 

On  the  face  of  it,  approval  of  such  a 
loan  would  be  obviously  against  the  best 
interest  of  the  U.S.  fishing  and  canning 
industries  and  their  workers  for  several 
rea-sons : 

Encouraging  the  export  of  advanced 
U.S.  tuna  vessels  to  Mexico  will  provide 
greater  international  competition  for  al- 
ready limited  world  tuna  resources,  thus 
potentially  harming  existing  tuna  fleets, 
including  the  U.S.  fleet. 

Much  of  the  tuna  cauglit  by  these 
vessels  will  be  canned  in  Mexico  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  thus  seri- 
ou-sly  affecting  the  US  cannery  industry 
and  its  workers. 

International  tuna  conservation  laws. 
signed  by  both  tlie  United  States  and 
Mexico,  have  been  repeatedly  violated 
by  Mexican  vessels,  with  little,  if  any.  re- 
sponse from  the  Mexican  Government. 
More  tuna  vessels  under  the  Mexican  flag 
could  destroy  the  fragile  conservation 
treaties  on  the  we.st  coast  that  are  the 
only  safeguards  against  the  destruction 
of  the  v.est  coast  tuna  schools. 

Mexico  has  repeatedly  sought  in  the 
past  to  violate  international  law.  to  ex- 
tend its  fishing  boundaries  and  to  impose 
imfair  work  practices  on  foreign  fishing 
vessels. 

The  west  coast  tuna  indastry  is  al- 
ready overcai>italizcd.  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  boats  and  a  fishing  capacity  that 
exceeds  the  available  catch.  By  the  Bank 
sunnortinT  further  inve.stment  in  new 
tuna  vessels,  the  stability  of  the  industry 
could  be  destroyed  and  the  U.S.  tuna 
fleet  could  be  ruined  by  the  fierce  com- 
petitive struggle  that  would  ensue. 

Finally,  tlie  boats  whicli  Mexico  would 
buy  i;om  the  United  States  are  the  be^t 
in  the  world,  but  comparable  vessels  are 
not  available  elsewhere.  Thus,  to  deny 
Export-Import  Bank  support  for  this 
loan  may  help  to  maintain  the  economic 
and  competitive  stability  of  the  interna- 
tional tuna  fleets  operating  on  the  west 
coast. 

Mr.  Hall  was  very  clear  in  expressing 
liis  and  the  union's  continued  strong 
suijport  for  the  Bank's  incentives  for  ex- 
port financin.L'.  The  incentives  produce 
U.S.  cx))Oils  which  not  only  aid  the  de- 
veloping nation  recipients,  but  also  U.S. 
industries  and  employees,  the  Nation's 
economy  and  liie  balance  of  payments. 
However,  it  becomes  clear  that  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  be  sure  that  tlie 
equipment  we  seek  to  export  doc.s  not  re- 
sult in  the  export  of  U.S.  jobs  or  create 
unfair  or  detrimental  competition  for 
U.S.  industries.  Yet.  by  all  appearances, 
these  are  the  very  effects  the  Bank's  con- 
templated export  financing  of  tuna  ves- 
sels V.  ould  ha\  e. 

Such  a  loan  must  surely  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  well-being  of  the  tuna 
industry,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
industry  is  already  under  intense  compet- 
itive and  suiiply  pressure.  U.S.  tima  ves- 
sels, because  of  depleted  tuna  stocks,  are 
able  to  fish  less  and  less,  and  must  range 
farther  for  resources.  Imports  are  rising 
s'cadily  from  312  million  pounds  in  1968 
to  37G  million  poimds  in  1971.  U.S.  can- 
neis  are  already  leaving  the  mainland. 


The  jobs  of  thousands  of  workers  are  af- 
fected by  this  situation  and  could  be  lost 
entirely  if  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment provides  assistance  to  not  only 
other  fleets  in  direct  competition  with 
U.S. -flag  vessels,  but  to  a  nation  which 
has  systematically  ignored  or  flaimtea 
major  international  fishing  laws  and 
conservation  conventions. 

I  have  today  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Heni-y 
Kearns,  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  advising  him  of  the  above  objec- 
tions and  encouraging  his  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  proposed  loan.  I  would  en- 
coura.ge  my  colleagues  who  share  like 
reservations  to  do  the  same. 

For  my  collongue's  additional  informa- 
tion, I  would  like  to  read  a  summary  of 
information  made  available  to  me  re- 
garding the  proposed  transaction.  I  find 
il  a  thorough  briefing  and  recommend  u 
highly. 

On  June  13,  1973.  the  Seafarer's  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America  learned 
from  its  affiliates  on  the  west  coast  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  contemplating  supporting  the 
export  financing  of  nine  U.S. -built  tuna 
ve.ssels  which  would  be  sold  to  Mexico. 

The  following  day.  representatives  on 
behalf  of  the  SIU  contacted  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  sought  to  confirm  the 
details  of  the  transactions  and  the  back- 
ground on  why  and  in  v.hat  manner  the 
tiansaclion  would  be  supported. 

Mr.  John  Corrette.  the  Counsel  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  would  only  con- 
firm that  export  financing  for  tuna  ves- 
sels was  contemplated  and  that  they 
v.ould  go  to  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

Vv'hen  ciu'~stioncd  about  the  factors  the 
Bank  considers  in  supporting  the  export 
of  U.S.  equipment,  including  the  effect 
on  U.S.  indu'  tries  and  employment,  the 
elfect  on  U.S.  conservation  laws,  and  the 
country's  proposed  use  of  the  equii)- 
ment  to  be  financed.  Mr.  Corrette  only 
confiimed  that  these  factor.s  were  con- 
sidered. He  further  indicated  that  it 
v.ould  not  be  knov.n  what  weight  these 
factors  were  given  until  the  transaction 
was  approved,  when  it  will  then  be  too 
late  to  act. 

Mr.  Corrette  suggested  we  conmiuni- 
c.<te  our  views  to  the  Bank  and  that  they 
v.ould  be  considered.  However,  he  again 
iiidiciited  that  we  would  be  told  nollnng 
about  the  trans  iction  or  the  effect  of  our 
comments  until  the  transaction  was 
either  approved  or  disapproved. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  handicap  posed 
by  the  Bank's  disclosure  and  comment 
restrictions,  the  Seafarer's  International 
Union  of  North  America  decided  to  sub- 
mit a  brief  describing  the  reasons  for  its 
0!)position  to  this  proposed  transaction. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  closed 
and  secretive  operations  of  the  Bank 
make  it  doubtful  whether  our  comments 
will  be  considered  or  given  any  weight. 
This  is  especially  true  in  that  there  are 
no  established  Bank  guidelines  for  weigh- 
ing the  various  factors  involved  in  a 
Bank  transaction. 

C'O.NTINIFD    SIU    .SUPPORT    OF    E.XN'Ii    rxrOP.T 

rI^^.^^•cI^!C 

At  the  outset  the  Seafarer's  Union 
wishes  to  make  clear  its  continued  strong 
support  for  the  Bank's  incentives  for  ex- 
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port  financing.  These  incentives  produce 
U.S.  exports  which  not  only  aid  the  de- 
veloping nation  recipients,  but  also  U.S. 
industries  and  employees,  the  Nation's 
economy  and  the  balance  of  payments. 

However,  we  must  at  the  same  time  be 
sure  that  the  equipment  we  seek  to  ex- 
port does  not  result  in  the  export  of  U.S. 
jobs  or  create  unfair  or  detrimental  com- 
petition for  U.S.  industries. 

Yet.  these  are  the  very  elTects  the 
Bank's  contemplated  export  financing  of 
tuna  vessels  would  have. 

EFFECT    OF    BANK    LO.AN    ON    WEST    CO.AST 

INDUSTRY 

The  Seafarer's  Union  is  convinced  that 
this  proposed  transaction  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  either  the  U.S.  west 
coast  fishing  or  canning  industries. 

Tills  proposal  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  tuna  fleet  and  U.S. -based  tuna  can- 
ning industry  is  struggling  to  survive. 

U.S.  tima  vessels,  bccaiLse  of  depleted 
tuna  stocks,  are  able  to  fish  less  and  less 
for  tuna  in  nearby  stocks  and  must 
range  farther  abroad  for  tuna  resources. 

U.S.  tuna  imports  have  risen  steadily, 
from  312  million  pounds  in  1968  to  376 
million  in  1971.  At  the  same  time,  U.S. 
canners  steadily  are  leaving  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States.  Imports  of 
canned  tuna  remain  at  high  levels. 

The  west  coa.st  tuna  fishing  and  can- 
ning industi-y  is  thus  already  under  in- 
tense competitive  and  supply  pressures. 
The  jobs  of  thousands  of  SIU  affiliated 
union  members  are  affected  by  this  situa- 
tion and  could  be  lost  entirely  if  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  provides 
a.ssistance  to  other  fleets  in  direct  com- 
petition with  U.S. -flag  vessels. 

The  Bank's  proposed  financing  of  nine 
new  tuna  vessels  will  only  acerbate  this 
grave  situation.  In  addition,  it  will  pro- 
vide new  and  highly  efficient  tuna  ves- 
sels to  a  nation  which  has  .systematically 
ignored  or  flaunted  major  international 
fishing  laws  and  conservation  conven- 
tions which  it  has  signed. 

ME.XICO'S  FISHERY  POLICY 

In  the  past,  the  small  Mexican  tuna 
fleet  has  been  guilty  of  a  number  of  ac- 
tions designed  to  give  its  fishermen  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  over  U.S. 
west  coast  fishermen. 

Among  the  illegal  and  anticompetitive 
pratices  of  the  Mexican  Government  and 
its  fishing  fleet  have  been: 

Mexican  fishing  ves.sels  have  regularly 
violated  the  Inier-Amcrican  Tropical 
Tiuia  Commission's — lATTC— tuna  con- 
servation regulations,  even  though 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  both 
signatories  to  the  convention.  These 
international  regulations  are  designed  to 
regulate  the  taking  of  tuna  from  offshore 
areas,  so  that  tuna  stocks  are  not  seri- 
ously depleted.  By  overfishing  these 
areas,  the  Mexican  vessels  are  endanger- 
ing the  future  livelihood  of  the  tuna  fish- 
ermen of  all  nations. 

Mexican  fishing  ves.sels  were  recently 
given,  at  their  strong  insistence,  a  special 
exemption  during  the  lATTC  closed  sea- 
son to  fish  for  tuna  up  to  a  6,000-ton 
limit.  This  has  helped  to  further  delete 
tuna  stocks  and  gives  Mexican  vessels 
unfair  access  to  cheaper  supplies  of  tuna 
nlrile  U.S.  vessels  must  travel  long  dis- 
t.tuces  to  less  well-stocked  fishing  areas. 
CXIX 1377-  Part  17 


In  addition,  it  may  be  that  Mexico  will 
apply  for  even  more  special  exemptions 
for  these  new  vessels. 

Mexican  fines  for  violation  of  the 
lATTC  by  Mexican  vessels  are  so  small 
as  to  make  violations  of  the  convention 
profitable. 

Mexico  recently  passed  a  law  requiring 
that  50  percent  of  the  crew  of  foreign 
vessels  fishing  in  Mexican  waters  must 
be  Mexican  nationals,  and  that  they 
must  be  hired  in  Mexico  and  paid  the 
prevailing  U.S.  wage.  Had  this  law  been 
enforced  as  it  was  written,  it  would  have 
caused  a  significant  hardsliip  to  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry  and  its  employees.  When 
faced  with  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  fleet,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment held  conferences  with  the  United 
States  to  work  out  a  compromise  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  that  would  not  be 
as  haiTnful  to  the  U.S.  fleet. 

Mexico  has  voiced  its  support  of  a  200- 
mile  fishing  limit,  which  is  contrary  to 
international  law  and  if  imposed,  would 
exclude  U.S.  fishermen  from  productive 
fishing  areas  in  international  waters. 

To  now  reward  Mexico  for  these  policy 
and  convention  violations,  through  the 
sale  of  these  new  tuna  vessels  at  favor- 
able rates,  would  be  botli  detrimental  and 
shortsighted. 

It  would  provide  Mexico  with  the  most 
modern  tuna  seinors  in  the  world,  which 
could  then  be  used  to  gut  the  protected 
tuna  stocks  of  the  Inter-American  Trojji- 
cal  Tuna  Convention. 

In  so  doing,  the  Bank  could  also  con- 
tribute to  the  destruction  of  the  U.S. 
west  coast  tuna  fleet  and  the  American 
tuna  caniiing  industry. 

EFFECT  ON   U.S.   L.AW   OF  THE  SFJIS  PO.SITION 

Another  potential  casulty  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank's  proposed  financing  of 
the  tuna  boats  for  Mexico  may  be  the 
U.S.  species  approach  to  the  Laws  of  the 
Seas  Conference. 

The  U.S.  fisheries  position  at  this  vital 
meeting  is  based  upon  the  ciivision  of  the 
species  of  fish  into  three  groups.  The 
Coastal  State  would  control  two  groups, 
fish  that  spawn  in  the  Coastal  States' 
waters  or  live  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 
However,  migi-atory  species,  such  as  tuna, 
which  live  in  the  waters  of  several 
Coastal  States,  would  be  controlled  by 
International  conventions,  patterned  on 
tiie  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mission. 

This  Commission,  which  is  made  up 
of  many  nations  bordering  the  Pacific,  is 
designed  to  regulate  and  preserve  the 
Pacific  tuna  stocks. 

Mexico's  actions,  in  ignoring  or  flaunt- 
ing the  lATTC's  rules  and  prohibitions, 
seriously  imdermines  the  international 
convention  concept  and  demonstrates 
that  it  may  not  be  workable  when  a  na- 
tion chooses  to  violate  It. 

Unless  some  means  can  be  found  to 
eirforce  the  convention  and  prevent  the 
kind  of  violations  practiced  by  the  Mexi- 
can fleet,  then  the  species  idea  as  a  basic 
law  of  the  sea.  may  be  doomed  before  it 
is  implemented. 

AVAIL.^BILITY  OF  FCRIK.N  TU.NA  VESSELS 

The  Export-Import  Bank  also  stated 
that  if  the  export  financing  for  these 
ves-els  were  denied  by  the  Bank,  then 


the  Mexican  Government  would  seek  the 
vessels  in  a  foreign  nation. 

This  type  of  argument  by  the  Bank  is 
not  based  on  hard  facts  or  past  experi- 
ence. 

Mexico  would  buy  these  tuna  vessels 
from  U.S.  yards  because  they  can  be 
bought  at  advantageous  rates,  through 
Eximbank  financing.  If  Mexico  could  ob- 
tain better  terms  elsewhere,  it  is  likely 
that  it  would  not  buy  the  vessels  in  the 
United  States. 

Another  strong  factor  in  Mexico's  de- 
sire to  buy  the  vessels  in  the  United 
States  is  the  hich  level  of  technology  and 
efficiency  of  U.S. -built  tuna  vessels.  "These 
v"sscl.>  r.re  rightly  described  as  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  are  suited  in  every  way 
to  tuna  fishing. 

Mexico  has  experienced  the  poor  qual- 
ity and  design  of  boats  built  in  other 
countries.  Recently  Mexico  purchased  a 
group  of  S;ianish  vessels,  which  have 
lirovcd  to  be  of  inferior  quahty  and  are 
more  dancerors  to  operate  than  their 
American-built   countei-parts. 

Thus,  it  is  not  merely  for  better  finan- 
cial terms,  but  also  for  qualtiy  and  suit- 
ability that  Mexico  would  buy  tuna  ves- 
sels from  U.S.  yards. 

OVER  CAPITALIZED    INDUSTRY 

A  final  reason  why  the  Bank  should 
not  support  the  export  financing  of  these 
vessels  to  Mexico  is  that  it  may  involve 
the  Bank  in  the  financing  of  vessels 
v.iiich  are  a  poor  risk. 

At  the  present  time,  the  west  coast 
tuna  industry  already  has  more  equip- 
ment than  the  fish  stocks  can  sustain. 
The  lATTC  now  restricts  the  fishing 
time  in  certain  tuna  areas  and  boats 
must  range  far  afield  to  find  tuna. 

Putting  more  vessel.^  into  tliis  fishery 
only  increases  the  risk  of  business  fail- 
ures of  fi.shery  depletion.  Either  even- 
tuality will  signal  the  decline  of  this  in- 
dustry and.  in  retrospect,  could  make  the 
Bank's  involvement  in  this  fishery  a  poor 
financial  decision. 

With  the  SIU's  knowledge  of  this  in- 
duiitry  and  with  the  exi:)erti.--e  of  our 
fishing  affiliates,  we  are  positive  that  the 
Bank's  investment  in  this  area  is  not 
prudent. 

There  arc  many  other  more  fruitful 
areas  for  the  Bank,  v^•here  the  opportu- 
nity is  greater  and  the  need  more  appar- 
ent. 

SUM.MAEY 

For  these  reasons,  the  Seafarer's  Inltr- 

national  Union  of  North  America  urgent- 
ly requests  the  Export-Import  Bank  not 
to  support  the  export  financmg  of  tuna 
\  esscls  for  Mexico. 

The  proposed  transaction  would  have 
a  detrimental  effects  on  the  U.S.  fishing 
and  canning  Industry  and  on  employ- 
ment in  these  industries.  It  should  be 
disapproved. 


TRADE  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Gaydcsi 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  WjTfs  and  Means  is  now  meet- 
ing to  draft  the  most  far-reaching  trade 
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legislation  ever  requested  from  the  Con- 
gress by  any  President.  This  bill  affects 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
tlie  future  well-being  of  this  Nation.  The 
issues  are  complex  and  teclanical.  The 
policies  are  the  subject  of  national  de- 
bate. The  information  about  these  issues 
and  policies  is  often  subject  to  many 
interpretatic.is. 

Tlie  25-member  committee  is  now  be- 
hind closed  doors  writing  this  most  im- 
portant legislation. 

But  who  is  in  that  room  behind  closed 
doors  to  advise  the  committee,  to  answer 
questions  and  to  provide  alternatives  for 
the  members'  consideration?  Apart  from 
one  or  two  committee  staff  teclinicians. 
every  1  of  the  10  or  more  additional 
persons  admitted  to  that  private  meet- 
ing is  a  representative  of  the  Pi-esident 
and  an  advocate  of  the  President's  bill 
and  no  other. 

The  President's  technical  staff  is  there 
to  explain,  defend,  and  shape  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  for  the  members  of  Ways 
and  Means.  That  is  their  job — to  repre- 
sent the  President's  point  of  view. 

Led  by  Ambassador  William  R.  Pearce. 
from  the  White  House,  formerly  from 
Cargill  Corp. — an  International  export 
firm — there  are  at  least  10  technicians 
from  various  executive  branch  agencies. 
There  are  representatives  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury  Department,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations— and  so  on.  The  source  of  infor- 
mation on  the  President's  bill.  I  repeat, 
is  the  technical  staff  of  the  President. 
The  Tariff  Commission  is  represented, 
and  so  are  some  other  agencies,  but  even 
the  Congress  is  denied  adequate  staff 
representation. 

The  people  who  will  be  affected  by 
this  legislation,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  must  decide  how  to  vote  on 
this  legislation,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  members  themselves,  are  not 
allowed  to  have  their  own  staffs  in  that 
room  to  give  advice  or  to  raise  objective 
questions.  The  President's  men  are  tak- 
ing up  all  seats  surrounding  the  commit- 
tee table  in  the  small  room  where  the 
bill  is  being  written.  The  President's 
staff  arrives  daily  lugging  bulging  brief- 
cases and  carrying  piles  of  documents. 
The  congressional  members  arrive  with- 
out staff  a-id  with  virtually  no  profes- 
sional aid  at  their  disposal.  It  is  a  totally 
uneven  situation.  It  is  unfair  to  them, 
to  the  Congress  they  represent  and  to 
the  American  people. 

Whai  will  emerge  from  these  closed 
sessions  where  the  President's  staff  has 
virtually  all  the  cards  and  all  the  an- 
swers on  complicated,  technical  issues? 

The  President's  trade  legislation  is  a 
major  request  for  unlimited  powers  to 
the  President.  The  President's  techni- 
cians will,  no  doubt,  participate  in  the 
drafting  of  whatever  language  emerges 
for  the  committee.  This  is  not  a  hopeful 
sign  for  the  content  of  the  legislation 
which  will  be  reported,  nor  for  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  to  control  its  own  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednesday  I  ad- 
dressed my  colleagues  of  my  concern 
about  the  future  of  our  international 


trade  relations.  I  referred  to  the  an- 
nounced intentions  of  Communist  China 
to  penetrate  our  economy  through  the 
leader  export  of  mushrooms  to  the 
United  States  which  could  seriously  af- 
fect our  already  substantially  crippled 
Pennsylvania  mushroom  industry.  Ad- 
ditionally I  discussed  the  Japanese 
steelmaker's  decision  to  construct  a 
steel-producing  plant  at  Auburn,  N.Y., 
using  American  industrial  development 
bonds. 

Today  I  wish  to  addre.ss  my  colleagues 
on  another  a.spect  of  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  international  trade  prob- 
lem. An  editorial  in  last  Friday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  discussed  the  possibility 
of  extensive  investment  in  American 
companies  by  foreign  investors.  The  edi- 
torial favored  such  possibility  and  con- 
cluded: 

When  tlip  resr  of  the  world  has  as  much 
invested  in  tlie  United  States  as  the  United 
.States  has  invested  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
mmual  senirity  will  rest  not  so  much  on 
treaties  or  a  symbolic  military  presence  as  on 
the  clenr  perception  that  everyone  is  in  the 
.same  boat. 

There  are  voices  that  warn  of  dangers  and 
pitfalls,  voices  we  think  should  be  heard  and 
and  when  necessary  accommodated.  But  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  extent  of  barricading  the 
borders.  We're  pleased  to  welcome  the  in- 
vasion of  tlie  United  States  by  forp!t;n  In- 
vestors and  tourists.  Its  really  the  only  kind 
of  nivasion  to  have. 

At  first  blush  this  statement  might 
appear  to  some  as  a  plausible  solution 
to  our  current  international  trade  prob- 
lem. But  like  all  overly  simplistic  general- 
izations, it  is  fraught  with  many  perils. 

When  we  consider  the  many  mistakes 
and  mi.scalrulations  we  have  made  in  our 
foreisia  trade  policy,  it  ajipears  that  the 
above-mentioned  editorial  is  saying  that 
all  these  mistakes  and  miscalculations 
will  be  remedied  by  allowing  and  encour- 
aging foreign  investors  to  invest  in  Amer- 
ican companies. 

I  certainly  do  not  accept  such  an  illogi- 
cal line  of  rea.soning. 

Instead  I  think  we  should  analyze  the 
reasons  for  this  sudden  flurry  of  activity 
by  foreign  investors  and  determine  the 
cau.ses  that  brought  about  the  climate 
that  currently  favors  such  activity. 

In  so  doing  we  notice  that  a  substantial 
supply  of  "cheap  dollars"  in  foreign 
countries  have  combined  with  the  exist- 
ing depressed  state  of  our  stock  market 
to  make  investment  in  American  com- 
panies extremely  attractive  to  foreign 
investors. 

Obviously,  our  unfavorable  foreign 
trade  balance  and  the  recent  devalua- 
tion of  our  dollar  substantially  contrib- 
uted to  the  problem.  And  the  fact  that 
we  are  still  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  persons  and  organiza- 
tions who  were  responsible  for  the  sud- 
den $6  billion  flow  of  funds  into  Ger- 
many which  was  the  final  straw  which 
led  to  the  recent  devaluation,  only  indi- 
cates how  vulnerable  our  economy  is  to 
the  machinations  of  international 
speculators. 

In  view  of  this,  the  proper  course  for 
this  country  to  take  is  not  to  allow  a 
further  flow  of  the  control  of  our  econ- 
omy into  foreign  hands  but  instead  we 
should  initiate  the  necessary  action  to 


recapture  the  control  that  has  already 
passed  into  foreign  hands. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  foreign 
countries  are  not  standing  idly  by  and 
allowing  their  control  of  their  economies 
to  erode.  As  evidence  of  this,  Canada  is 
currently  considering  legislation  which 
would  restrict  foreign  investment  in  its 
domestic  economy.  Prance  has  already 
passed  such  legislation.  Additionally, 
many  other  countries  have  nontariff 
trade  barrier.s — another  form  of  con- 
trol— to  bar  the  import  of  American 
goods.  The  addition  of  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  Denmark  to  the  Common  Market 
would  appear  to  indicate  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  three  more  European 
markets  will  be  off  limits  for  American 
goods.  In  connection  with  this  I  must 
allude  to  the  fact  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  just  disclosed  that  for  the 
month  of  May  the  United  States  experi- 
enced a  trade  deficit  of  $158  million.  This 
should  certainly  bring  into  question  the 
reason  for  the  reported  favorable  balance 
of  trade  wliich  was  previously  reported 
for  the  month  of  April. 

The  solution  to  our  trade  imbalance  is 
indeed  complex,  and  will  require  changes 
in  many  areas.  But  in  the  case  of  foreign 
investment  in  American  companies  we 
cannot  remain  passive  while  a  flood  of 
foreign  investment  seizes  control  of 
American  companies.  Once  such  control 
becomes  a  reality  it  would  be  an  insur- 
mountable task  to  effectuate  a  divesti- 
ture of  foreign  control.  Accordingly  I 
have  cosponsored  a  bill  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
John  Dknt,  that  was  introduced  on 
Monday  of  this  week. 
This  bill  would— 

First,  restrict  investments  by  non-U.S. 
citizens  in  American  companies  to  35 
percent  of  nonvoting  securities  or  5  per- 
cent of  voting  securities; 

Second,  would  prohibit  a  non-U.S. 
citizen  who  currently  owns  more  than 
the  above-specified  percentages  from  ac- 
quiring any  more  of  such  securities; 

Third,  would  require  the  registration 
of  non-U.S.  citizens  before  they  could  ac- 
quire any  securities  in  American  com- 
panies; and 

Fourth,  would  authorize  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  enforce 
these  provisions  by  appropriate  rules  to 
be  prescribed  within  90  days  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  our  na- 
tional security  becomes  even  more  serious 
in  the  event  control  of  American  com- 
panies passes  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
investors.  Additionally  our  ability  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  national  priorities 
would  be  seriously  impaired  if  we  lost 
control  of  critical  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy. Our  present  energy  crisis  points  out 
the  problem  when  we  have  to  depend  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  This  is  an  in- 
stance where  at  the  present  time  we  have 
no  reasonable  alternative  source  of  sup- 
ply and  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  foreign 
suppliers.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
situation  arise  where  our  domestic  com- 
panies and  their  employees  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  investors. 

There  may  well  be  many  more  poten- 
tially adverse  effects  to  our  economy 
which  would  result  from  extensive  for- 
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cign  investments  in  cur  economy,  and  it 
is  indeed  astonishing  to  read  in  the  same 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jomnal — 
previously  mentioned — an  article  where- 
by former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter 
G.  Peterson  has  rccominended  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  "we  look  at  programs 
to  stimulate  foreif;n  investment  here."  As 
a  matter  of  curiosity.  I  wonder  who  is 
reading  whose  statement  first,  Mr.  Peter- 
son or  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Needless  to  say  this  projjosition  is  not 
received  with  complete  CQuananiity  by 
the  entire  American  Lu-inc-s  community, 
as  evidenced  by  the  recent  po.  it  ion  taken 
by  the  ofQcers  and  directors  of  the  Ron- 
son  Cons,  to  resist  an  attempt  by  an 
Italian  industrial  firm  to  purchase  a 
majority  of  Ron.',on's  outstanding  stock. 
Interestingly  enough  it  npi^ears  that  the 
Italian  Government  m.iy  well  own  up  to 
25  percent  of  the  Italian  company.  What 
can  happen  when  a  foreign  company 
owns  American  companies  is  limitless  in 
possibilities,  many  of  which  could  well 
have  an  adver.'-e  effect  on  our  econom:-. 
Once  the  off. 'spring  of  American  in- 
genuity, the  multinr.tionnl  corporation 
has  become  the  adopted  child  of  every 
major  economic  nation  in  the  world. 

Mtiltinationals  actually  have  been 
around  for  some  time  but  did  not  really 
come  into  their  own  until  after  World 
War  II  when  American  bu?  iness  quickly 
saw  the  rich  mrakots  to  be  realized  in 
rebuilding  shattered  economies  over.>^eas. 
It  recognized  that  reconstruction  abroad 
also  would  enable  the  production  of  goods 
there  at  low  cost  for  sale  back  home. 

In  recent  years,  however.  American 
multinationals  have  had  to  make  room 
for  those  from  other  nations  who.se  econ- 
omies have  grown  to  maturity  and  who 
seek  larger  shares  of  international  mar- 
kets. The  competition  has  become  keen, 
opening  the  door  to  the  possibility  that 
out  of  the  stiTif-'cle  will  emerge  giants- 
among-giant.s — supcmational  corpora- 
tions which  will  wield  massive  political 
and  economic  power. 

The  tune  may  come  when  a  choice 
mujst  be  made  as  to  which  rules:  the  law 
of  the  land  or  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Already  there  are  predictions  that  by 
1990  the  worlds  economic  development 
will  make  obsolete  the  individual  econo- 
mies of  respective  nations.  With  the  com- 
ing of  this  single  world  economy,  it  is 
said  some  aspects  of  a  nation's  sover- 
eignty will  have  to  be  transferred  to  a 
supernational  regulating  authority. 

There  are  opinions  attributed  to 
George  Ball,  fonncr  U.S.  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine of  March  18.  .^nd  to  Roy  Ash,  former 
head  of  Litton  Industries  and  now  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Director  of  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  the  April  i.^sue 
of  American  Opinion  magazine. 

Mr.  Ball  is  said  to  have  proposed  a 
treaty  creating  this  supcrauthority  which 
would  charter  multinationals  and  con- 
trol them  while  also  standardizing  the 
regulations  and  taxes  of  countries  where- 
in they  are  located.  Mr.  Ash  reportedly 
believes  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
economic  issues  and  their  related  effects 
can  be  considered  only  in  terms  of  world 
destiny,  not  separate  national  destinies, 


and  "certainly  not  just  as  a  separate  go- 
it-alone  deslmy  for  the  United  States." 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  an 
economic  United  Nations.  I  would  no 
more  place  the  economic  fate  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  the  hands  of  such  a  global 
regulating  body  than  I  would  place  our 
sovereign  right-  in  the  hand.?  of  the  exist- 
ing United  Nations. 

Neverlheie.^.-.  thci'c  arc  sitns  such  a 
supernational  authority  is  on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  rr  ahty  jir  t  as  tlicre  arc  signs 
tiie  iupernatioiial  cciijjoration;;  rac  com- 
ing. And  when  one  of  the.sc  cor!)orate 
Cyclops  iiive.~t:j  in  a  cotuitry  it  will  exer- 
cise tremendous  political,  economic  and 
social  influence.  It  will  be  a  property 
ov.nrr.  taxpayer,  employer,  and  so  fortli. 
Yet.  It  will  owe  allegiance  to  nothing  save 
it ;  ov.n  board  of  directors. 

An  executive  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
been  quoted  as  saying: 

We  don't  consider  (.iir.=clves  basically  an 
Amcrir an  company.  We  are  a  multi-national 
company.  Ar.d  v. lien  wc  apprrach  a  govcrn- 
iiKiit  that  doe-n't  like  the  U.S.  v.-e  always  say, 
"Whom  do  you  like?  .  .  .  We  carry  a  lot  cf 
fiafs-  We  export  from  every  country." 

Also,  Textron,  Inc.,  another  multina- 
tional, ha.'^  said  it  want.=  to  do  away  with 
the  "Made  in  U.S.A."  label.  Instead,  the 
company  prefers  a  "made  in  the  world — 
by  people  "  stamp — beer. use  Textron  be- 
lieves we  siiould  thmk  in  terms  of  one 
worldwide  economy. 

Tlic  sovereignty  of  a  nation  requires  it 
to  be  rcsponeible  for  all  that  occurs  with- 
in It  borders,  including  its  economy.  But 
ho'»v  can  a  government  manage  its  econ- 
omy when  it  cannot  control  all  the  fac- 
tors v.itliin  that  economy  ?  Multinationals 
require  a  smooth  exchange  of  capital, 
goods  and  labor  as  though  there  were  no 
national  borders.  Cotmtries.  therefore, 
become  sales  territories,  not  sovereign 
states.  Which  rules?  The  law  of  the  land 
or  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Will  the  day  come  when  the  Coi:stitu- 
tion  of  the  United  Stales  is  superseded  by 
a  sales  contract? 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  GEOTHERMAL 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  "Veysey)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr,  \'EYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
the  need  for  intensive  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  geothennal  energy. 

In  several  countries,  including  our 
neighbor  to  the  south.  Mexico,  geotherm- 
al  energy  is  seen  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant new  answers  to  the  energy  short- 
age. 

And  our  geothermal  fields,  especially 
those  luiderlying  the  Western  States,  the 
gulf  coast.  Alaska,  and  Hav.aii.  are  esti- 
mated by  experts  to  be  among  the  rich- 
est in  the  world,  if  not  the  richest. 

In  1970.  the  Congress  passed  the  Geo- 
thermal Stetmi  Act.  which  provides  for 
development  by  private  indu.'-try  of  fed- 
erally owned  geothennal  resources 
through  competitive  and  noncompeti- 
tive leasing  arrangements.  So  far.  we 
have  not  yet  begim  to  lease  those  re- 


sources, even  though  science  telis  us 
that  the  encrt y  is  there  and  thai  it  is  al- 
most surely  economical.  In  light  of  the 
current  energy  situation,  I  find  this  sit- 
uation appalling  and  inexcusable,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  committee 
report  we  are  considering  here  today  in- 
cludes $200,000  to  expedite  geothennal 
leasin:,,'  Ihiou^'h  the  Bureau  of  Land 
ManaLcmenl. 

This  legislation  also  includes  $300,009 
fur  geothermal  studic^:,  through  the  geo- 
Icgic.il  suivcr.  SIOO.OOO  to  study  the 
jjrobkms  of  corrosion  in  the  Bureau  of 
cf  Klines,  and  $2,530,000  for  geothennal 
investigations,  by  the  geological  survey. 

I'.^r.  Si'ra!:e:',  three  arrencies  of  Ute 
Federal  Governmciit  have  been  involved 
in  the  research  ar.d  devckpment  of  gec- 
therm.i!  energy  resources;  thee  are  the 
Dcpait-.nenl  o."  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commi.s.ion,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

For  fiscal  year  1974.  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  reciuesled  a  total  of  S4.2 
million  to  carry  out  its  geothermal  en- 
ergy program.  The  bulk  of  the.^e  funds — 
52,530.000— arc  intended  for  the  U.S. 
Geolofiical  Survey.  The  USGS  proposes  to 
utilize  the.^;e  funds  for:  First,  suj^ervision 
of  the  geotliermal  leasing  program:  sec- 
ond, geologic,  gcochemical,  hydrologic, 
and  gco}.hy.;ical  studies  for  prelease  ex- 
amination of  promising  areas  and  for  im- 
proving exploration  technicjucs;  third, 
rcconnai.'^sance  sui-veys  in  Oregon.  Ne- 
vad.-^,.  Idaho,  and  Alaska:  and  fourth,  in- 
vestigating the  possible  environmental 
im;\-ict  of  geothermal  development.  The 
Bure.iu  of  Reclam.ition  has  requested 
Sl.270.000  to  be  directed  toward  deter- 
mination of  the  feaMbiliiy  of  geothermal 
resources  as  a  new  source  of  water 
through  desalting  geothermal  brines.  Tiie 
Bureau  of  Mines  recjucsted  S200.000  to 
continue  basic  metallurgical  research: 
their  jM'.mary  interest  is  in  the  recoveiy 
uf  mineral  byproducts  from  certain  geo- 
thermal steam  resources.  Finally,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  has  requested 
$200,000  to  be  used  for  analysis  and  se- 
lection of  potential  lea.sing  tracts  and 
devclotjment  of  a  leasing  schedule. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  re- 
quest for  $4,200,000  is  a  decrease  over  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Last 
year.  $5,280,000  was  appropriated  to  the 
Department:  ti:e  breakdown  by  agency 
for  fiscal  year  1973  ajipropriations  wa.s 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 52.500,000 

Bureau  of  Mines 200.000 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 348.  Oui) 

Bureau  of  RecUimatiL'n 1.4:32.0(iO 

Office  cf  Saline  Water 800.000 

Total    5.280.0C»0 

You  will  note  from  this  breakdo-vn 
that  $800,000  in  fi.scal  year  IS73  funds 
were  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water.  Tlu\~e  funds  were  dropped  in  the 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  only  other  Federal  agency  receiv- 
ing Rijpropriations  for  geothermal  re- 
.sources  is  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. In  fiscal  year  1974.  they  requested 
$1,080,000;  in  fi.scal  year  1973.  their  ap- 
propriations were  SI. 050. 000.  The  Foun- 
dation has  five  projects  underway,  all  of 
which  are  attempting  to  improve  the  ef- 
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fort  to  harness  dry-rock  and  \vet-st«ana 
geothermal  resources. 

The  final  agency  concerned  with  geo- 
thermal resources  development  is  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  recent 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Wi'ter  and  Power  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  AEC 
.•spokesmen  explained  that  small-scale 
research  projcts  on  the  development  of 
dry  rock  technology  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory and  the  Lawrence  Livcrmore  Lab- 
oratory. However,  no  funds  were  direct- 
ly apixopriated  for  the  purpose  of  geo- 
thermal research  and  development  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  no  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  during  fi.scal  year 
1974.  The  AEC  did  request  $4.3  million 
for  geothermal  R.  &  D.  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  but  these  funds  were  to  have  come 
from  the  "central  energy  research  and 
development  fund"  contained  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  appropriations 
request.  As  you  know,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  did  not  approve  this 
funds.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  subsequently  requested  $4.7  mil- 
lion for  geothermal  R.  &  D.  in  the  AEC 
Authorization  Act  iH.R.  8662),  but  ac- 
cording to  staff  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  and  AEC.  these  funds  have  been 
deleted  from  the  bill  as  reported  yester- 
day. 

The  following  table  presents  a  sum- 
mary of  the  figure  cited  previously: 


Agency 


Fiscal  year— 

1973 1  1974  - 


U  S  Geological  Survey J2,  500,000 

Bureau  ot  Mines    200,000 

8'jreiu  cf  Land  Management..'."!  348^000 

Bureau  ot  Reclamation,  .  .  1  432  000 

Ofiice  of  Saline  Water '",_'_  'SOO.'OOO 

National  Science  Foundation 1,050,000 


Total 


..    6.330.000 


$2.  530.  000 

200. 000 

200,  000 

1. 270,  000 

'  1,080,000 

5,  280,  000 


I  Appropri.ited  funds. 
-  BLtfget  requests. 

One  cautionary  note  should  be  men- 
tioned about  the  above  figures.  The  fis- 
cal year  1973  moneys  represent  appro- 
priations to  the  a-iencies  and  the  fiscal 
year  1974  moneys  were  taken  from 
budget  requests.  Thias,  the  figures  are  not 
easily  comparable.  It  could  be  inferred, 
however,  that  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  developing  geothermal 
resources  has  not  increased. 


PRETRIAL  DIVERSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr,  R,ailsb.'\ck  >  is 
rccoL:ni/.ed  for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
permit  a  federal  court,  upon  the  rccom- 
mt.ndations  of  the  U.S,  prosecutor  to 
place  certain  persons  char::cd  with  Fed- 
eral crime:  in  programs  of  community 
supervision.  This  bill  would  authorii^e  the 
courts  to  establish,  within  our  present 
probation  system,  programs  of  pretrial 
diversion  for  certain  Federal  offenders. 


A  person  would  be  eligible  for  deferred 
prosecution  only  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
which  then  must  be  approved  by  the 
court.  Such  a  person  would  have  to  agree 
to  enter  the  pretrial  diversion  program 
and  wave  any  applicable  statute  of  limi- 
tations and  his  right  to  speedy  trial  for 
the  peiiod  of  his  diversion.  If  the  person 
fulfilled  his  obligitions  under  tlie  pro- 
grrm  for  a  period  of  3  months  to  1  year, 
the  charges  against  him  v.ould  be  riis- 
mi  scd.  Pros'^cution  of  the  pending  crim- 
inal charges  could  be  resinned  when  the 
court  found  that  the  person  was  not  ful- 
filling his  obligation  under  the  program. 

The  pretrial  di\ersion  concept  has  re- 
ceived support  from  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  N.itional  District  Attorneys 
A.^sociation,  and  the  Chamber  of  Corn- 
mcrcc  of  the  United  States.  In  1967,  the 
President's  Commis.^ion  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Adinini.siration  of  Justice 
adopted  a  standard  in  its  final  report 
"The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety," v,hirh  endorsed  the  concept  of 
early  diversion  programs.  It  recom- 
mended that  prosecutors  undertake 
"telaiiy  identification  and  diversion  to 
other  community  resources  of  those  of- 
fenders in  need  of  treatment,  for  whom 
full  criminal  disposition  does  not  appear 
required" 

The  ABA  Section  of  Criminal  Law  sup- 
ports the  idea  of  pretrial  diversion  be- 
cause it  embodies  provisions  of  the  fol- 
lowing standard  for  criminal  justice: 

THK   PnOSEClTION   FtrNCTION 

3.8  Discretion  as  to  non-criminal  disposi- 
tion. 

(a)  The  prosecutor  .should  explore  the 
availability  of  non-criminal  dlspo.sition,  in- 
clitding  program.-,  of  rehabilitation,  formal  or 
informal,  in  deciding  whether  to  pren.s  crimi- 
nal charges;  especially  in  the  case  of  a  fir.st 
ofTender,  the  nature  of  the  offense  mav  war- 
rant non-criniinal  di,=;po.5;it  Ion. 

('o)  Prosecutors  should  be  familiar  wirh 
the  resources  of  social  agencies  which  can 
a.ssist  in  the  evaluation  of  cases  for  diversion 
from  the  criminal  process. 

THE    DEFENSE    FUNCTION 

0  1    Duty    to  explore   disposition    without 

truil. 

(u)  Whenever  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  th.^  ca.se  permit,  the  lawTer  for  the 
accu.sod  should  explore  the  posslbihiv  of  an 
early  diversion  of  the  case  from  the  criminal 
process  throuch  the  use  of  other  community 
atjcncies. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  prosecuting  a  person 
charged  with  a  criminal  offen.se  need  not 
be  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  anti- 
social conduct.  In  some  cases,  it  may  not 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  either  society 
or  the  accu.sed  to  pursue  prosecution. 
"Early  diversion'  may  be  a  relatively 
new  phrase,  but  the  underlying  concept 
is  not  new.  E.xperienccd  prosecutors  have 
lon'4  e.xerci.^cd  their  discretion  to  defer 
prosecution  ujion  certain  conditions,  .such 
as  an  arrangement  with  the  accused  to 
enter  t!ie  military  service  or  obtain  new 
employment  or  .some  other  agreement  to 
embark  on  what  can  be  considered  a 
rehabilitative  program.  Deferred  prose- 
cution is  not  used  extensively  bccau.se 
prosecutors  and  the  court  do  not  have 
the  time,  the  stafT,  the  money,  the  facili- 


ties, or  the  programs  to  handle  such  per- 
sons. Therefore,  the  prosecutors  have 
little  alternative  but  to  prosecute  and 
the  court  to  sentence.  Legislation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  permit  prosecutors 
and  the  courts  to  have  the  assistance  of 
the  probation  office  in  order  to  evaluate 
cases  before  rather  than  after  conviction. 

In  addres.sing  the  First  National  Con- 
ference on  Corrections  in  William.sburT, 
Va.,  in  1971,  the  then  Attorney  General 
John  N,  Mitchell  said; 

Let  us  recognize  that  corrections  should 
begin,  not  with  the  prisons,  but  with  the 
courts.  Let  us  ask  whether  in  every  cms  we 
need  to  achieve  "the  object  so  sublime"  of 
the  Mikado's  Lord  High  Executioner— "to 
make  the  punishmetit  fit,  the  crime."  In  many 
cases  society  can  best  be  served  by  diverting 
the  accused  to  a  volunt.iry  community 
oriented  correction  program  instead  of  bring- 
ing him  to  trial.  The  Federal  criminal  justice 
system  has  already  used  this  formula  in 
many  juvenile  cases — the  so-called  Brooklyn 
plan.  I  believe  this  program  could  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  certain  offenders  beyond 
the  Juvenile  age,  without  losing  the  general 
deterrent  clfect  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

Deferred  prosecution  was  first  used  by 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  in  1936.  At  that  time, 
the  U.S.  attorney  and  the  chief  proba- 
tion officer  were  concerned  with  the 
handling  of  juvenile  offenders  and  were 
seeking  a  method  of  avoiding  the  de- 
moralizing influences  of  the  court  pro- 
cedure on  selected  juvenile  offenders, 
that  is,  young  people  with  substantial 
backgrounds,  good  home  influences,  and 
no  prior  convictions.  The  decision 
whether  to  defer  prosecution  was  made 
by  the  U.S,  attorney  on  the  basis  of  a 
complete  investigation  by  the  probation 
officer.  This  was  the  beginning  of  what 
became  known  as  the  Brooklyn  plan. 
Under  this  plan,  juveniles  are  inter- 
viewed in  the  presence  of  a  U.S.  proba- 
tion officer  who  conducts  an  investiga- 
tion and  submits  a  preliminary  report 
before  the  juvenile  is  formally  charged  in 
an  indictment  or  information.  This  suc- 
cessful plan  is  presently  used  in  many 
judicial  districts  throughout  the  United 
States  and  is  considered  to  be  aii  ex- 
tremely valuable  program  of  rehabililit- 
tion  for  juveniles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  legislation  is  neither 
revolutionary  nor  will  it  be  a  panacea 
for  the  successful  rehabilitation  of  all 
defendants,  but  rather  it  is  a  small  step 
toward  increasing  the  personal  incentive 
of  selected  offenders  tov.-ard  rehabilita- 
tion without  losing  the  general  deterrent 
ellocl  of  our  criminal  justice  system. 


THE     BUREAU     OF     RECLAMATION 
VERSUS  GARRISON  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  ( Mr.  V.^nik  > ,  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
v.hen  the  House  considers  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill.  Members  will 
be  requested  to  continue  funding  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and,  unfortu- 
nately, to  continue  the  appropriations 
for  some  of  their  most  questionable  pro- 
grams. 
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The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
reached  its  point  of  diminishing  returns, 
it  has  outlived  its  useful  life.  Today  it 
creates  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
Many  of  its  programs  have  become  pol- 
lution headaches.  Many  projects  of  the 
Bureau  have  caused  the  proliferation  of 
agribusiness,  helping  the  rich  farmers 
get  richer  while  the  small  farmers  find 
survival  more  difficult.  But  the  most  im- 
portant and  damaging  aspect  of  the  Bu- 
reau's pohcies  have  been  in  the  agricul- 
tural market  distortions  created  by  the 
Bureau's  tremendous  subsidies. 

REPORT    OF    NATIONAL    W.VTER    COMMISSION, 
JVNE    i;i73 

The  final  report  of  the  National  'Water 
Commission  has  confirmed  my  criticisms 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  The  re- 
port points  out  that  the  primary  weak- 
ness of  the  irrigation  projects  is  that 
they  have  been  too  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayers  of  America  while  providing 
benefits  to  only  a  very  few.  Water  users 
on  some  Federal  reclamation  projects 
repay  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
construction  costs  attributable  to  irriga- 
tion. 

In  some  instances,  as  a  result  of  irriga- 
tion projects,  landowners  receive  large 
windfalls  by  converting  their  woodland 
or  pastureland  into  cropland  with  little 
or  no  cost  to  the  owner.  The  Commis- 
sion also  points  out  that  certain  projects 
have  resulted  in  large  increases  in  the 
production  of  certain  commodities  with- 
out any  consideration  of  the  demand 
for  those  commodities,  or  their  effect  on 
the  total  market. 

As  in  any  economic  free  market  struc- 
ture, commodity  demand  is  the  wisest  di- 
rector for  investment  in  any  production. 
But  if  lands  are  cultivated  and  crops  are 
grown  to  benefit  from  a  subsidy,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  distortion  of  that  product's 
price  and  marketability — not  jiist  for 
those  subsidized,  for  all  producers.  This 
is  exactly  what  has  happened.  Because 
of  the  price  support  programs  utilized  to 
maintain  farm  income,  certain  crops  are 
grown  on  this  federally  irrigated  land, 
increasing  the  production  of  price  sup- 
ported commodities — creating  the  need 
for  even  more  price  supports.  The  Com- 
mission has  reported  that  despite  know- 
ing this  fact  beforehand,  the  Bureau  has 
continued  to  undertake  projects  that 
■R-ere  not  economically  sound.  Thus  the 
American  taxpayer  has  had  to  pay  twice : 
Once  to  provide  for  the  irrigation  sub- 
sidies, and  second,  to  pay  for  the  agri- 
cultural price  subsidies. 

CONCLUSIONS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

The  Commission  concluded  that  there 
would  be  no  need  in  the  next  30  years 
to  continue  federally  subsidized  water  re- 
source development  programs  to  increase 
the  agricultural  land  base  of  the  coun- 
try. In  addition,  the  Commission  made 
the  following  official  recommendation: 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  require 
full  repayment  of  costs  of  federal  water  re- 
source development  projects  that  result  in 
Increases  in  production  of  food  and  fiber. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  problems  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  have  not  been  a  recent 
revelation  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  the  CBS  televi- 


sion show  "60  Minutes."  Mike  'Wallace 
detailed  the  abuses  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  federally  constructed  irriga- 
tion projects.  Through  interviews  with 
farmers  in  the  Southwest,  it  became  quite 
clear  that  large  agribusinesses  were  mak- 
ing a  fortune  off  the  new  projects,  while 
small  farmers  claimed  they  were  not  re- 
ceiving sufficient  water  and  wore  Icsing 
their  farms. 

The  roots  of  that  problem  are  quite 
clearly  the  result  of  unenioncd.  broken 
laws.  In  the  1902  Reclamation  Act,  one 
of  the  most  important  sections  states 
that  no  one  may  be  entitled  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  water  on  more 
than  160  acres  of  land.  This  provision 
was  never  actively  enforced.  Now  the 
giant  farms  scream.  "You  cannot  stop  our 
water  or  all  of  our  crops  v. Hi  fail."  This 
is  a  dilemma  that  could  reasonably  be 
solved  by  the  forced  divesting  of  illegally 
irrigated  acreage. 

C.^RP.IsON    DIVERSION    PROJECT 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the  House  will 
have  an  opix)rtunity  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ap- 
propriation includes  an  irrigation  project 
for  North  Dakota;  The  Garrison  Diver- 
sion project,  that  should  be  removed 
from  the  bill. 

The  Garrison  Diversion  unit  is  an  im- 
mense project  designed  to  divert  and  im- 
pound Missouri  River  Basin  water  for  ir- 
rigation purposes.  The  project  will  reap 
widespread  damage  if  it  continues. 

IMPACT     ON     FARMERS 

Through  inundation  and  construc- 
ton  rights-of-way,  63,000  acres  of  pro- 
ductive farmland  will  be  lost  directly 
as  a  re.sult  of  the  project,  and  a  sub- 
stantially greater  amount  will  be  lost 
along  the  canal  routes.  The  project's 
promoters  claim  it  will  heli?  the  small 
farmers,  while  a  number  of  small  farms 
are  already  being  lost  to  the  construction. 
It  is  al.so  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
small  farmer  will  benefit  when  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  irrigation  sprinkler  equip- 
ment needed  in  the  project  area  is  about 
$30,000  per  160  acres— far  above  the  fi- 
nancing capacity  of  the  small  farmer. 
Tliis  will  create  a  possibly  absurd  situa- 
tion of  "water,  water  eveiwwhere  but  no 
capacity  to  use  it."  The  two  largest  farm 
organizations  in  the  State,  the  North 
Dakota  Farmers  Union  and  North  Dakota 
NFO.  have  both  recently  passed  resolu- 
tions asking  for  a  moritorium  on  con- 
struction and  land  acquisition  and  an  in- 
dependent analysis  of  the  project.  If  the 
farmers  do  not  want  this  project  then 
who  does? 

IRRIGATION    NEED    QI.T.STIONABLE 

The  land  this  project  will  be  irrigat- 
ing is  already  productive  land.  It  would 
be  tragic  if  this  project  results  in  in- 
creasing the  water  and  land  salinity  on 
thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  prairies  al- 
ready producing  good  crops.  And  many 
think  this  problem  is  likely  to  develop. 
I  would  only  warn  tho.-e  who  support 
this  project  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  the  increased  salinity  of  the 
lower  Colorado.  That  similar  Bureau 
project  has  already  destroyed  substantial 
amounts  of  fertile  land  in  northern  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  side  of  the 


border  Tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
not  yet  released  any  results  of  studies 
which  would  clearly  identify  and  elimi- 
nate the  po.s.-ibiliiy  of  .such  ".salt  de.^truc- 
tion  '  in  the  Garrison  project  area. 

DEI  EPTIiiN    or  THE   CtREAV 

The  Bureau  of  the  Buditet  twice  re- 
jected the  proposals  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  the  Garrison  i)roject.  and 
it  was  only  success! ully  apinoved  on  a 
cosi-l3cncfit  ratio  by  attaching  enormou.s 
fisli  and  wildlife  benefits  to  tiic  iHoject — 
benefit.s  v.hirh  to  a  large  dei-'ree  were  con- 
coded.  Tiiey  claimed  that  this  project 
would  cieate  Ifl.OOO  acres  of  wetland.s— 
instead  by  tiion-  own  recent  admi.ssicin. 
there  will  net  be  again  but  instead  a 
lo.ss  of  17.450  acres  of  wetlands.  Many 
peojjle  who  orieinally  supported  this 
project  are  now  "signaling  thumbs 
dov.n." 

The  Garrison  project  is  typical  of  too 
many  other  Bureau  projects.  It  is  time 
that  the  American  Congress  and  the 
American  taxpayer  reexamine  lhe.se 
programs— jMograms  which  have  o\er  S5 
billion  in  unfini>licd  construction  ])end- 
ing.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  supportinc;  the  amendment  ol 
the  gentlem.an  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Savior  I  in  striking  the  appropriation 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Garrison  proj- 
ect. Only  if  ue  in  the  Congress  give  more 
careful  study  to  the  benefits  and  co.sts  of 
the.se  projects,  will  we  be  able  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money,  the 
disruption  of  our  Nation's  agricultural 
economy,  and  the  degradation  of  our  en- 
viionnient. 


PECULIAR  PARANOIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  'Ms.  Abzvg  >  is 
recogni-^ed  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace  move- 
ment people  sometimes  used  to  wonder 
if  they  were  getting  paranoid  when  they 
felt  they  were  being  watched.  Now  that 
the  country  is  learning  the  extent  of  the 
spying  that  actually  went  on,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  real  paranoia  was  inside 
the  White  House. 

James  Wechsler's  coltmin  in  the  New 
York  Post  today  reflects  on  this  phe- 
nomenon : 

Nightmares 
On  one  point  the  testimony  of  most  of  the 
witnesses  heard  so  far  in  the  Watergate 
hearings  is  remarkably  consistent.  It  is  the 
cumulati\e  portrait  of  a  White  House  ob- 
sessed with  a  brooding  belief  that  antiwar 
demonstrations  were  part  of  a  massive  revo- 
lutionary conspiracy  furtively  sponsored  by 
George  McOovcrn  and  Larry  O  Brien  under 
alien  direction  and  threatening  a  leftist  coup. 
Until  yesterday  the  stories  told  eenerallv 
omitted  any  clear  reference  to  President 
Nixon  in  describing  the  agitated  apprehen- 
sion tliat  prevailed  in  high  places.  It  re- 
mained fur  John  Dean  to  olTer  the  unfor- 
gettable image  of  the  President  personally 
insisting  that  one  lonely  picket  carrying  an 
antiwar  sign  be  bani.^hed  from  his  view.  Tlie 
sense  that  emerges  is  cue  of  men  who  had 
literally  become  captives  of  their  own  fan- 
tasies, with  Mr.  Nixon  himself  instrumental 
in  producing  the  epidemic  of  paranoia. 

One  can  almost  hear  him  exclaiming  In 
dusbliof  and  exasperation  when  the  news  was 
broken    to   him -as   Dean   reports — that    no 
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evidence  of  far-flnng.  Hanoi-based  conspir- 
acy could  be  produced.  Perhaps  that  is  when 
he  decided  that  the  venerable  J.  Kdgar 
Hoover,  long  a  master  spinner  of  cunin(..r>.s 
tales,  was  lo,~ing  his  grip  nnti  that  a  more 
elaborate — and  illici' — ■'coimtcr-intelligencc" 
network   was   needed. 

Certainly  there  were  various  species  of 
revolutionaries  scattered  around  the  anti- 
war movement.  What  Mr  Nixon  and  his 
palace  guard  seemed  imable  or  unwillinf^  Xu 
understand  Is  tiiat  a  vast  multitude  of  Amer- 
icans had  turned  against  the  war  i:cfore  he 
assumed  the  Prcs  dency;  tliat  tlii.s  national 
revulsion  had  led  to  the  abduiition  ni  Lyndon 
John.son,  and  that  his  ov.n  p'ecipe  to  secure 
a  swift  peace  in  Vietnam  conti.l.i'.ted  deci- 
sively to  Xixons  narri.;.v  iictcry  over  Huberi 
Humphrey  in  1063.  In  the  face  of  th:it  I.no'.vl- 
cdje  how  could  he  linve  anticipated  for 
example,  anvthmi;  different  thin  tiie  larsely 
spoil' aneo'.is  intense  popular  upri:  :ntt  tliat 
followed  his  expan.jlon  of  the  war  into  Cam.- 
bocUa  m  lOTC 

Now  the  evidence  mounts  that  tiieie  was 
an  authentic  hy.-,teria  within  Mr.  Nixon's 
inner  c:rcle.  most  frenetically  m.inifi--,ted  in 
t'le  Mayday  ma^s  roundups  that  At'orncv 
Geiieral  Mitchell  ordered  dnrin;^  the  Wash- 
ington protest  of  Mav.  1071. 

In  a  sense  this  -was  Hanoi  s  ultimate 
triumph;  this  small  "liftii-rate"  country  had 
succeeded,  by  its  refus  il  to  capitulate,  in 
transforming  the  leadership  of  the  self-pro- 
claimed 'Number  One  "  power  into  a  band 
of  scared  little  nT?n,  as  fearfi-.I  of  their  own 
countrymen  ns  of  forri;,'n  adversaries. 

The  arcliives  are  far  from  fullv  re-.ealed 
Some  may  contend,  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
so  far  disclosed,  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  dep- 
uties cynically  fashioned  the  fantasy  of  alien 
coi..-.piracy  to  justify  the  pattern  of  lawless 
.•;urveinance  and  sabotage  now  kno-viu  as 
Watercate. 

Certainly  the  crude  "dirty  tricks"  played 
on  Ed  Muskie's  campaiun  were  at  variance 
with  the  notion  that  the  Adminl.stration's 
hatchet  men  were  primarilv  protect  ins;  the 
country  a^am.si  what  thty  deemed  the  mon- 
strous menace  of  McGovcrnism  land  its  al- 
leged Hanoi  desiftners) .  There  are.  after  all. 
indications  that  in  fart  one  strategic  aim  of 
the  Nixon  cabal  was  to  ari\ance  McGovern's 
primary  fortunes  on  the  ther  ry  that  he  would 
be  the  most  vulnerable  opponent  In  doing 
-so,  they  were  netdsanly  inrrci.smg  the  risk 
that  this  most  dangerous  man — according  to 
the  tto.spel  circulating  among  themselve.s — 
might  capture  the  Presidency.  If  they  were 
true  believers  in  their  own  alarms,  whv  did 
they  give  covert  help  to  McGovern  in  stra- 
teL'lc  primary  te.it >^ 

Another  bizarre  circumstance  Is  that,  even 
as  fear  of  "revolutionary  violence"  was  re- 
portedly .-hadowing  the  White  House,  some 
FBI  provocateurs  were  providing  tlie  tools 
and  techniques  of  violence  to  antiwar  zeal- 
ots Indeed,  we  have  apparently  only 
glimpsed  the  surface  of  such  operations  in 
the  Isolated  confessionals  unveiled  at  the 
Camden  trial  and  in  other  places. 

Perhaps  these  mysterious  discrepancies 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  realisation  that 
there  were  many  diverse  a.-pects  and  charac- 
ters In  the  intrifue  that  a.companied  the 
desperate  resolve  to  retain  power  at  any  price. 
Some  of  the  parodoxes  are  absurdly  ap- 
parent E'.er^  as  government  provocateurs 
were  helping  to  fo.-,ter  the  climate  of  vio- 
lence, the  W^hite  Hou^e  and  Mitcliell's  Jtis- 
tice  Dept.  were  reading  the  reports  of  tur- 
moil as  proof  that  anarchv  was  at  the  gates. 
Were  all  the  signals  mixed'' 

Ec|ually  grotesque  is  the  spectacle  of  the 
President  and  Dr  Kissinger  secretly  setting 
the  stage  for  heralded  trips  to  Moscow  and 
Peking  while  the  Nixon  domestic  operation 
was  mounting  a  major  assault  on  home-front 
"radicals" — from  George  McGovern  to  Daniel 
EUsberg — with  flagrant  contempt  for  their 
Constitutional  rights. 


In  immediate  terms  Mr.  Nixon's  complicity 
in  the  final,  undercover  attempt  to  obstruct 
justice,  as  asserted  in  Dean's  testimony,  may 
be  the  crucial  turning  point  in  the  ca.se.  But 
historians  may  be  equally  fascinated  by  the 
mingled  elements  of  Irrationality  an.d  cold- 
bloodedne.ss  that  seemed  to  have  held  sway  in 
the  top  councils  of  the  White  Hou.se  during 
the   years  now  under  review. 


ROSWKTL    P.ARK    IvTEriORT/XL 
INSTITUTE 

The  SPE.'\KER  pro  tonipoi'c.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nc'.v  York  (Mr.  Dulskij  is 
recognbed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DUL7KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave 
piTviously  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
roll'^asues  thi.s  year's  75th  anniver.sary 
of  Rosv.-cll  Park  Memorial  Institute,  the 
oldest  romvifhen.sivc  cancer  center  in 
t!ic  world.  Today  I  am  again  privileged 
to  place  in  the  Rfcord  information  about 
tlio  humanitnria.i  history  of  this  world- 
renowned  cancer  complex. 

Research  into  the  cause-:,  cures,  and 
prevention  nf  cancer  is  a  vital  part  of 
Roswell  Park,  hut  il  is  not  the  only  func- 
tion. Quality  i5ersonali7ed  patient  care 
is  emphasized,  with  physical  and  emo- 
tional trcatmenl  administered  by  skilled 
teams  of  medical  professionals,  .social 
workers,  and  hard-working  volunteers. 

The  scientific  community  is  making  a 
concerted  ctl'ort  to  cnmbiit  cancer:  gov- 
ernment has  now  reco-^mized  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  fight  against  this  terrible 
enemy.  Passage  of  the  National  Cancer 
Act  of  1971  was  a  decisive  move  forward, 
but  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
advance.  Yesterday's  House  passage  of 
the  Labor-HEVV  Ajjpropriations  bill  in- 
ci'e:i.-ed  funding  for  the  Cancer  Institute 
and  added  S209  million  to  the  budget  re- 
quest for  NTH  research  institutes.  This 
is  another  important  stage  of  the  war. 

Roswell  Park  is  not  resting  on  past 
iiccomplishments.  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy, 
director  at  the  institute,  has  listed  eight 
l)rimary  goals,  five  in  research  and  three 
in  other  areas,  to  be  emphasized  in  the 
next  7  yeai's: 

First.  Pursuit  of  further  studies  in 
inanunotherapy. 

Second.  Development  of  new  cancer 
drugs: 

Our  goal  is  to  develop  new  compounds  and 
to  get  them  into  controlled  studies  not  tak- 
ing seven  years,  but  the  sliortest  time 
po^^ible. 

Third.  Study  of  the  mechanisms  and 
proiiertios  of  cancer  cells. 

Fourth.  Finite  study  of  the  subunits 
of  crll.s— a  study  of  what  compo.ses  them. 

Fifth.  E.xammation  of  the  environment 
to  attempt  to  identify  the  hazardous 
things  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
cause  for  certain  cancers  and.  through 
that  identification,  ,seek  ways  of  preven- 
tion if  possible. 

Sixth.  Training  re.seai-chers  and  health 
workers  involved  in  cancer  for  our  own 
needs,  those  of  tlie  State,  and  the  whole 
cancer  commitment. 

Seventh.  Exi^ansion  of  our  clinical  in- 
vestigation activitie.s — demonstrating  the 
effectiveness  in  man  of  a  great  deal  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  our  re- 
.search  hei-e  in  the  last  15  vears. 


Eighth.  Public  education: 

We  acknowledge  there  is  a  great  need  to 
translate  the  tremendous  accomplishments 
and  hope  in  cancer  research  and  what  can 
be  done  in  care  to  the  public.  We've  got  to 
take  the  fear  out  of  cancer. 

We  must  continue  to  provide  the  en- 
abling legislation  and  financial  as.sist- 
ance  necessary  to  eradicate  the  killer. 
Thci-e  is  no  doubt  that  the  dedicated, 
biilliant  men  and  women  of  Roswell 
Paik.  in  cooperation  with  the  best  mind; 
from  around  the  world,  will  keep  their 
cntnitiitment  to  the  healih  of  mankind. 

I  am  inserting  an  article  from  the 
June  21.  1973.  BuiTalo  Evening  News,  de- 
scribing tiie  work  at  the  center  since  its 
inception: 

M-MOR     C.-INTER     ReSEAR;H     CENTER     BEGAN     75 

■i'E^Rs    Ago    as    UB   Lab 

(By  Mildred  Spencer i 
Its  name  is  known  around  the  world. 
Men    and    women    who    might    other'Aise 
ne\er  have  hoard  of   Builalo  have  heard  of 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute. 

Sjieutisi.s,  physicians  and  laymen  look  to 
it  in  gr.itilude  for  the  ans'.vers  to  cancer  that 
have  been  four.d  there  and  in  hope  that  still 
more  an.swers,  perhaps  the  delinite  one.  will 
be  fotind  in  the  years  ahead.  Although  fa- 
miliar with  its  present  and  anticipatory  of 
its  future,  many  of  them  know  little  of  its 
past — a  past  that  reaches  back  75  years. 

Some,  indeed,  think  the  "Roswell  Park  "  of 
its  iiilc  refers  to  a  park  rather  than  a  lamed 
Buffalo  surgeon  who  attended  President  Wil- 
liam McKinley  when  the  latter  was  shot  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  here  in  1901. 
That  was  four  years  after  Dr.  Roswell  Park, 
and  the  then  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Buifalo  Evening  News.  Edward  H.  Butler.  Sr.. 
had  lusi  asked  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture for  a  grant  of  $10,000  to  establisii  a  can- 
cer laboratory  within  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo School  of  Medicine.  And  three  years  be- 
fore the  laboratory,  first  vetoed  by  Gov.  Frank 
S.  Black,  became  a  reality  with  a  state  grant 
of  $7500. 

Today,  that  laboratory,  which  started  with 
three  rooms  in  the  old  Medical  School  at  24 
High  St  ,  has  26  buildings— 16  In  Buffalo, 
live  in  Orcliard  Park,  four  in  Springville  and 
one  in  West  Seneca. 

Its  physical  plant  is  worth  an  estimated  $70 
million.  In  1972  its  yearly  operating  expenses 
totaled  .*31. 772.947. 

"The  history  of  the  world,"  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  said,  "Is  but  the  biography  of  great  men." 
So  the  history  of  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute  can  be  told  in  the  records  of  the 
men— seven  directors  and  two  acting  direc- 
tors—who have  determined  its  destiny  iti  the 
years  since  1898. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  founder  and  first 
director.  Dr.  Roswell  Park. 

Dr.  Park  was  already  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing figure  in  the  field  of  surgery  when 
he  came  to  Buffalo  in  1893  as  professor  of 
surgery  in  the  47-year-old  University  of  Buf- 
falo. 

He  had  iieen  graduated  from  Northwestern 
University's  Medical  Department,  studied  in 
Europe  and  returned  to  become  lecturer  on 
surgery  in  Rush  Medical  College  and  attend- 
ing surgeon  in  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Clii- 
cago. 

MORE     THAN     A     SVRCEoN 

But  he  was  more  than  a  surgeon.  He  was 
a  universal  man — a  skilled  musician,  com- 
po.ser,  brilliant  convensationalist.  world  trav- 
eler, reader  and  writer  on  subjects  as  varied 
as  ttiberculosis  and  "The  Relation  of  the 
Grecian  Mysteries  to  the  Foundation  of 
Christianity  ' 

One  of  his  first  impressions  after  coming  to 
Buffalo  was  the  apparent  greater  incidence 
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of  cancer  in  this  vicinity  than  he  had  noted 

in  Illinois. 
It  challenged  him.  He  saw  the  problem  of 

cancer  as   "the   pathological   mystery  of  the 

ages"  and  determined  to  do  something  about 

solving  it. 

The   UB   Medical  School   had  no  funds  to 

underwrite  this  research,  so  he  enlisted  the 

s-apport  of  Mr.  Butler  and  turned  to  the  state. 
The  research  facility  that  the  state's  $7,500 

made  possible  was  known  in  its  early  days  as 
the  New  York  State  Pathological  Laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

It  was  the  first  government-supported 
cancer  research  laboratory  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Park  himself  had  too  many  other  de- 
mands on  his  time  to  devote  himself  full- 
time  to  research.  But  much  of  the  work  done 
there  by  others  in  those  early  days  was  di- 
rected towards  the  "parastic  theory  "  of  the 
cause  of  cancer. 

"For  my  own  part."  Dr.  Park  told  the 
State  Medical  Society  in  1893.  "I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  dis- 
coveries in  this  matter.  I  have  for  years  had 
a  growing  conviction  that  cancer — and 
syphillis.  too — were  parasitic  diseases,  due  to 
either  unfamiliar  or  yet  unknown  organisms, 
and  that  some  new  technical  method,  or 
some  new  application  of  old  methods,  wotild 
ere  long  furnish  the  key  to  the  mystery. 

DR.    PARK'S    WARNING 

The  methods  to  determine  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  his  belief  never  became  available  in 
Dr.  Park's  lifetime.  His  contribtifion.  there- 
fore, lay  in  his  repeated  ■warning  that  cancer 
was  on  the  increase,  his  creation  of  the  in- 
stitute tliat  now  bears  his  name  and  the  en- 
couragement that  he  gave  to  re.5earch. 

His  contemporary,  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  profes- 
sor of  surgery  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
Philadelpliia,  said  of  him: 

"Dr.  Park  has  done  more  work  and  better 
■work  than  any  other  person  in  America  in 
this  direction,  and  his  work  has  not  only  met 
with  great  encouragement  and  recognition 
abroad  but  is  recognized  as  being  as  good  as 
any  done  there." 

During  his  six  years  as  director,  the  labo- 
ratory moved  from  the  Medical  School  to  its 
own  building,  constructed  in  1901  with  $25.- 
000  given  by  Mrs.  William  Gratwick  on  land 
across  from  Buffalo  General  Hospital  whicli 
had  been  purchased  by  public-.spirited  citi- 
zens. 

For  the  next  several  years  the  laboratory 
was  known  as  the  Gratwick  Research  Labo- 
ratory of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

In  1904.  Dr.  Park  relinquished  the  reins  of 
the  directorship  to  Dr.  Harvey  R.  Gaylord, 
who  was  to  hold  them  for  19  years.  During 
those  Gaylord  years  the  laboratory  expanded 
from  a  small  research  unit  to  an  institute 
concerned  equally  with  research  and  patient 
care. 

In  1911  Dr.  Park,  still  active  through  no 
longer  director,  obtained  the  stipport  of  lead- 
ing Buffalonians  to  make  the  laboratory  a 
state  institution.  Its  name  was  changed  to 
the  New  York  State  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Malignant  Disease. 

Two  years  later  a  30-bcd  ho.spit,il  for  can- 
cer patients  was  erected  on  land  purchased 
by  interested  Buffalonians  and  donated  to 
the  state.  It  was  named  the  Cary  Pavilion  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Charles  Cary,  a  Buffalo  physi- 
cian and  trustee  on  the  institute. 

It  was  here  t.hat  Buffalo  first  saw  the 
large-scale  use  of  radiation  in  the  treatment 
of  cancer.  Tlie  institute  received  its  first  50 
milligrams  of  radium  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  An- 
sley  Wilcox  in  1914. 

HUGE  X-RAY   UNIT  ADDED 

Seven  years  later  a  200,000-voIt  X-ray  ma- 
chine was  Installed  as  an  alternate  source  of 
radiation. 

Dr.  George  H.  A.  Clowes,  during  these  early 
years,   introduced   the   use   of  experimental 


drugs  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States.  Later,  in  Indiana- 
polis, he  was  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  the  manufacture 
and  clinical  use  of  insulin  in  diabetes  treat- 
ment. 

Laboratory  re.search,  however,  remained  the 
principal  interest  of  the  institute's  director. 
Dr.  Gaylord. 

On  a  trip  abroad  he  met  Drs.  Carl  and 
Gerty  Cori  and  persuaded  them  to  join  the 
in.stitme  staff.  There  they  carried  out  studies 
of  carbohydrate  metabolism  that  later,  when 
continued  at  W.ishington  University  in  St, 
Louis,  won  them  a  Nobel  Prize.  The"  annual 
Cori  Lecture  Series  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute   honors   their  contribution. 

Dr.  Gaylord  iiimsolf  continued  invest  iga- 
tinns  into  the  parasitic  theory  of  cancer  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  P.-.rk  after  the  latter  died  in 
l!il4. 

Th.oy  were  given  impetus  with  the  purchase 
in  1913  of  an  experimental  farm  near  Spring- 
ville—no-.v  the  Springville  Laboratories  of  the 
institute.  The  streams  there  were  stocked 
with  trout  with  thyroid  tumors  attributed 
to  a  pcssible  para>ite  and  later  discovered  to 
be  a  specific  type  of  goiter. 

In  1919  Dr.  Gaylord  obtained  from  Dr,  Pey- 
ton Rous  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  "a 
chicken  bearing  a  tumor  which  Dr.  Rous  had 
identified  as  cau-ed  by  a  virus.  Dr.  Gaylord 
and  other  scienti.sts  at  tlie  institute  in- 
terested in  a  possible  parasitic  cause  of  hu- 
man cancer  studied  this  tumor  for  several 
years. 

JMMVNOLOGICAI.    ASPECTS 

Dr.  Gaylord  was  also  deeply  intere.it  ed  in 
the  immunological  aspects  of  cancer.  Some 
persons,  he  noted,  appeared  to  be  "ab.so- 
lutely  "  iinmune  to  the  disease  and  others, 
when  affected,  could  apparently  throw  off 
diseased  cells  and  overcome  it.  He  hoped  to 
be  able,  through  vaccines,  to  produce  im- 
munity to  cancer.  Re.search  in  both  cif  these 
area.' — virus  cau.salion  and  immunology — 
has  been  stepped  up  in  recent  years  after  a 
long  period  of  dormancy. 

In  1913  the  institute  expanded  its  program 
of  patient  care  and  research  to  include  state- 
wide pathological  .services.  Institute  pathol- 
ogists aided  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  in 
patients  throughout  the  state  by  interpret- 
ing microscopic  slides  of  tissue  samples  sent 
to  them  by  the  patients'  physicians. 

The  chief  pathologist  in  charge  of  this  pro- 
gram was  Dr.  Burton  T.  Simpson,  who  was 
named  the  third  director  of  the  institute 
when  Dr.  Gaylord  relinquished  the  position 
because  of  ill  health  in  1923. 

Research  took  a  back  .seat  to  patiFivt^  care 
during  the  Simpson  years,  which  exteiMed 
until  1943. 

"While  we  endeavor  to  keep  some  research 
under  way  in  the  laboratory,"  an  annual  re- 
port noted,  "the  increase  in  our  routine 
duties  has  been  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find  svifficient  time?  to  devote  to 
these  problems." 

A  new  hospital  bxiilding.  named  for  Dr. 
Gaylord,  was  opened  in  1927  In  1940  another, 
the  Simpson  Building,  added  78  beds. 

The  radiation  therapy  department  was  en- 
larged and  divisions  for  the  variotis  phases  of 
cancer  were  established.  Each  was  headed  by 
a  full-time  man  trained  in  the  specialty 
involved. 

When  Dr.  Simpson  retired  in  1943.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Wehr.  chief  of  the  Institutes  division 
of  breast  cancer,  was  named  acting  director, 
a  position  he  held  until  1945. 

It  was  Dr.  Wehr  who  held  the  Institute 
together  during  the  diffictUt  years  of  World 
War  II.  somehow"  balancing  war-time  staff 
shortages  and  a  long  waiting  list  of  patients. 

The  contacts  and  know-how  he  gained  in 
those  years  were  to  prove  invaluable  to  sub- 
sequent directors  whom  Dr.  Wehr  served  as 
unofficial  go-between  with  State  Health  De- 
partment and  other  Albany  officials. 


ROLE    OF    WALTER    MAHONEY 

One  of  them.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wal- 
ter J.  Mahoney.  has  stated  that  his  initial 
interest  m  the  Institute  came  about  as  the 
result  of  a  conversation  with  Dr  Wclir  and 
As.semblyman  Frank  Gugino. 

As  majority  leader  in  the  State  Senate  Sen. 

Mahoney  was  instrumental  in  obtamitig  the 

ever-increasing   funds    needed    to   make   the 

institute    a    respected    leader    in    the    fiLht 

-  against  cancer. 

Dr.  Wehr  s  name  is  perpetuated  at  the  in- 
stitute by  the  Wehr  Building,  constructed  in 
1062  to  provide  additional  laboratory  space 
and  animal  quarters. 

In  1945.  Dr.  Louis  C.  Kre.ss  became  the 
insiittite's  fourth  director.  Dr  Kress,  "whose 
a.ssociation  with  the  institute  as  a  physician 
dated  back  to  1919,  had  been  servmg  as 
direct.or  of  the  State  Health  Departments 
i!owly-organi,.ed  Divi.';ion  of  Car.cer  Control 
in  Albany. 

In  his  ne-A"  Job  in  Buffalo  he  added  stiU 
another  dimen.sion  to  the  role  of  the  insti- 
tute, officially  renamed  Ros'A-ell  Park  Memo- 
rial Institute  in  1946.  That  dimension  was 
education. 

Students  in  the  Medical  School  were  in- 
vited to  attend  lectures  at  the  institute,  and 
local  hospitals  to  send  resident  physicians 
for  training. 

Dr.  Kress  himself  gave  thousands  of 
.speeches  on  cancer  to  lay  and  professional 
troups,  devoting  his  leisure  as  well  as  his 
professional  hours  to  the  task. 

He  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  1952  while 
driving  through  a  snow  storm  to  make  a 
speech  on  cancer  in  Rochester.  Tlie  Kress 
Building  today  houses  the  institute"s  per- 
sonnel, epidemiology  and  the  computer 
center. 

Two  years  before  Dr.  Kress'  death,  ground 
had  been  broken  for  a  new  316-bed  $7  mil- 
lion patient-care  building,  then  under  con- 
struction. 

At  the  ground-breaking.  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  who  had  lost  two  members  of  his 
family  to  cancer,  affirmed  his  intention  of 
upgrading  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute. 

Ml  .RE   ACCENT   ON   RESEARCH 

After  Dr  Kress  died.  Stale  Health  Com- 
missioner Hermtiii  E.  HiUeboe  announced  a 
plan  for  making  the  institute  not  merely  a 
patient  treatment  center  with  incidental  re- 
search interest  but  a  great  faciiitv  devoted 
primarily  to  research. 

W'ith  this  in  mind,  he  launclied  a  search 
for  a  nc"»v  director  who  could  make  the  dream 
a  reality. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Morton  L.  Levin,  an 
epidemiologist  v.ho  had  been  among  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer,  became 
acting  director. 

His  occupancy  of  the  seat  lasted  less  than 
a  year. 

On  Nov.  1.  1952.  Dr.  George  E.  .Moore.  32, 
was  named  fifth  director  of  the  institute. 

One  of  the  youngest  men  ever  to  hold  a 
post  of  such  responsibility.  Dr.  Moore  had 
been  associate  professor  of  surgery,  direc- 
tor of  the  Tumor  Clinic  and  cancer  co-ordi- 
nator  at  the  University  of  Minne.sota  Medical 
School. 

Like  the  institute"s  first  director.  Dr  Park, 
the  fifth  was  a  "man  for  all  seasons." 

A  skilled  surceon  and  widely-respected  re- 
.searcher.  he  still  found  time  for  a  variety  of 
other  activities  ranging  from  paintmg  to 
playing  voHeybal!  with  the  institute's  cham- 
pionship team. 

But  first  and  foremost,  during  his  15  years 
as  director,  he  gave  himself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institute  as  a  research  facility 
second  to  none.  "WTien  he  was  in  Buffalo  he 
was  In  his  laboratory  or  office  every  day,  and 
many  evenings,  even  over  the  week-ends. 
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He  culled  ttie  scientific  littTiUurc  and  trav- 
e:if>d  throughout  Uie  uurld  to  find  outitand- 
iiig  .sciet:il.-,ts  who  were  doing  promising  work 
in  lancer  research  and  per-uade  tiiem  lo  Join 
I  he  Roswell  Park  stail. 

t;vidence  of  hii  success  is  tlie  increase  In 
lie  number  ol"  scientific  papers  publislied 
hv  members  of  the  proleb.siriniil  staff  during 
l.is  directorship— ironi   13  in  1952  to  777   in 

191:7. 

Bor.tLise  he  know  ihat  the  sroUiunn  to  tlic 
cancer  problem  might  not  come  in  iiis  lue- 
'in-.e,  lie  tncour.iged  yming  people  to  ijeconio 
iiitcre.-.ied  in  science  as  a  career.  Tjie  result 
w:is  the  instittiu's  continuing  Hesearcii  Pai - 
iii-ipatioii  Program  in  Science.  Cjiabli  heri  m 
ly,").!. 

iNivrKoiiY's  Ri)-,\vii.L  r>iv:s:i,<N 
Two   years   hrer   a   Ros"  ell   Park  Division 
of  the  University  ot  Buffalo  Graduate  School 
was  e-tabltshed  at  the  institute. 

Bec.iu-e  Rf  swoU  Park  Memorial  In5:tltrte 
could  not.  as  a  state  liciii'v.  receive  gilts  and 
research  gr.mts.  Dr.  Moore  was  instrumental 
in  tlie  formation  o;  a  Roswell  Purk  Di\  ision 
of  Health  Research  Inc  for  that  purpose  And 
lie  c'xerted  liis  con.  iclerable  pov  er  of  persua- 
sion to  obtain  stich  eiits  and  grants  from 
the  federal  government,  the  American  Can- 
cer -Socie' V  and  prr.ate  sotirces. 

To  support  the  expanding:  research  pro- 
cram,  the  in-truie  needed  increased  oper- 
r!  mg  funds 

Dr  Moore,  with  the  knowledgeable  a.ssist- 
riiice  of  Dr.  Wehr.  obtained  the  necessary 
budget  increases  each  year  by  keeping  tlie 
state  legislators  and  the  governor  In  close 
touch  with  the  prngrc.=.,  being  made  in  the 
fight  against  c.inccr, 

Vilun  he  resigned  the  director.-hip  to  be- 
come director  of  research  lor  tlie  State 
Health  Dtpartinent.  the  institutes  profes- 
sional staff  had  Increase  1  from  276  to  1922. 
its  annual  budget  from  *I.225.751  to  $19- 
444.979. 

Over  those  years.  Gov.  Rockefeller  noted  at 
that  time,  almost  the  enure  physical  plant 
of  the  institute  had  been  replaced  at  a  cost 
(^f  530  million. 

Dr.  Moore's  succes.sor  as  director  was  Dr. 
James  T.  Grace  Jr  who  had  been  one  of  ins 
assistants. 

A  tall,  soft-spoken  souiherner,  Dr  Grice 
had  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  cancer  re- 
search after  his  young  son  died  of  leukemia. 
In  his  years  at  Roswell  Park,  Dr.  Grace  had 
achieved  an  international  reputation  for  his 
studies  of  the  possible  relationship  of  viruses 
to  human  cancer— tlie  subject  in  which  Dr. 
Gaylord  had  evinced  such  interest  a  half- 
century  earlier. 

During  the  three  years  of  his  directorship. 
he  was  equally  concerned  about  strengthen- 
ing the  image  of  the  institute  as  an  out- 
standing center  for  patient  care. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  institute  lit  the 
basic  re.search  field  had  made  some  phvsi- 
cians  reluctant  to  send  patients  there  The 
patients,  they  feared,  might  be  used  as  hu- 
man •guinea  pigs,"  their  personal  welfare 
f>acrihced  to  the  researchers'  de.sire  to  learn. 
This  had  not  happened  and  Dr.  Grace  set 
out  to  show  the  medical  profe.sslcm  that  It 
had  not  happened,  that  their  patients  would 
receive  the  best  possible  care  for  their  dLsease 
\vhen  referred  to  the  iiisttiuie. 

To  strengthen  the  tics  with  practicing 
physician.s  throtighout  the  .state,  he  insti- 
tuted a  toll-free  telephone  system  by  which 
they  could  call  the  institute  at  any  time 
for  assistance  In  diagnosis  and  treatnient  of 
cancer  in  their  own  patients. 

DR    cp..^c^  .^^•D  iiis  c  iickf: 
Boih   on   and   off   the  Job,   Dr.   Grace   was 
uutlnay  in  iiio  efforts  to  carry  the  mesoage 
Ol  cancer  to  profes-^ionul  and  lay  groups. 
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One  of  his  last  acts,  before  he  was  crit- 
ically injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  1970  I  he  died  17  months  later)  was  to 
address  the  kickoir  meeting  of  the  Cancer 
Crusade  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  in 
Chicago.  It  was  there  that  he  spoke  the 
words  that  have  since  been  embossed  on  a 
plaque  that  hangs  in  the  main  lobby  of  the 
lii.-titute: 

"If  I  iiad  mv  choice  between  a  moon  walk 
and  the  life  of  a  single  child  with  leukemia. 
I  would  never  glance  upward!" 

Dr.  Gerald  P  Murphy,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Glace,  has  cojitinued  to  build  the  institute's 
ivo.jrams  in  resc.irch.  patient  care  and  cdu- 
caii'ii. 

A  cancer  drug  center,  planned  by  Dr. 
G.-ace,  h^s  been  completed  and  named  ilie 
J.imes  T.  Grace  Jr,  Cancer  Drug  Center 
Bu'lding.  An  educitional  center,  the  Center 
Pc se.trch  Studies  Cenier.  has  Ijcen  opened 
In  1972,  the  Institute  received  the  largest 
federal  grant  in  its  history— $5  52.3  R22—lo 
build  a  cancer  cell  center. 

In  the  pl.inniPg  sfnge  is  a  badlv-ncedcd 
expansion  of  the  pediatrics  department  and 
construction  of  an  ambulatory  ca-e  center 
to  centralL^e  and  expand  outpatient  clinics 
a'ld  related  facilities. 

Recoijni.'ing  the  need  fm  housin"  facili- 
ties for  patients  from  ouLslde  the  area  who 
do  not  need  hospitalization  but  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  hotel  rates— and,  in  .some  in- 
st.nncos.  for  their  familici— Dr.  Wurphv  has 
encouraged  the  opening  of  two  m.est  houses 
and  hopes  to  follow  these  with  others. 

And  he  has  announced  plans  to  step  un 
the  institute-s  program  to  rehabilitate  p,-.. 
tients  not  only  physically  but  alsop.sychologi- 
cally  and  socially  after  cancer  treatment 

AT^e  turn  of  th^  century,  when  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  was  founded  can- 
cer was  a  virtual  death  sentence,  s'y  tlie 
I').iOs,  the  survival  rate  was  one  in  five  To- 
day it  is  two  in  five. 

The  challenge  of  tomorrow  is  to  increa.se 
th.it  .survival  rate  to  three,  four  or  even  live 
ill   five. 

Or.  better  yet,  to  prevent  cancer  entire^- 
Research  now  under  w.iv  at  Roswell  Parv 

Memorial   Institute   may   hold   some   of   the 

answers.— Mildred  Spencer 

RESEARCH  IIE.^DS  MST  OF  FtTTfRf:  DrRF.CTrnN.s 

Predictlntr  that  the  1970s  will  be  "a  verv 
e.vcciting  period"  for  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute.  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphv.  director 
has  oiitlmed  eight  directions  which  the  in- 
■•^titute  will  emphasize  m  the  ne.xt  seven 
years. 

Five  of  the  areas  are  in  research: 
H)    Pur.-uit  of  further  studies  in   immu- 
notherapy. 

(2)     Development    of    new    cancer    drut's 
•  Our  goal  is  to  develop  new  compounds  and 
to  get  them  into  controlled  studies  not  tak 
ing  seven  year.,  but   the  shone,  i   time  pos- 
sible."  ^ 

Ct)  Study  of  the  mechani.sms  and  prop- 
er'ies  of  cancer  cells. 

14)  -Finite  study  of  the  subunits  of  cell- 
...  a  study  of  what  composes  them.'' 

(5)  Examination  of  the  environment  'to 
attempt  to  identify  the  hazardous  thinys 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  cause  for  cer- 
tain cancers  and.  through  tha-  identlflca- 
tion.  .seek   ways  of  prevention   if  possible  ' 

Other  areas  include- 

(6i  Training  re.searchers  and  health  work- 
ers involved  in  cancer  "for  our  own  needs 
tliose  of  the  state,  and  the  whole  cancer 
comtniiment." 

(7)  "Expansion  of  our  clinical  investiga- 
tion artiviiies  ,  .  .  demonstrating  the  effec- 
tiveness in  man  of  a  great  deal  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  our  re.search  here  in 
the  last  15  vears." 


(8)  Public  education.  "We  acknowled-e 
there  is  a  great  need  to  translate  the  tre- 
mendous accomplishments  and  hope  in  can- 
cer research  and  what  can  be  done  in  cure 
to  the  public.  We'\e  got  to  t.ike  the  fear 
out  of  cancer." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  joiti 
the  di.stingui.shed  Repre.sentative  from 
the  38th  District  of  New  York  ' Mi- 
Kemp  >  in  saluting  Roswell  Park  Me- 
morial Institute;  may  we  all  benefit  from 
many  more  years  of  its  contribuiicjii, 
to  health  and  long  life. 


ARCHAIC  VOTING  PRACTICES 

The  SPEAKER  iiro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodinqi  is 
rccogni/ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughotn 
the  history  of  the  United  States  then- 
has  been  a  consistent  effort  to  extend 
the  ripht  to  vote  to  nearly  all  adult 
Americans  and  to  reduce  unnecessary 
barrier.,  to  the  exercise  of  this  most  basic 
right.  Restrictions  on  grounds  of  in-oi)- 
erty,  reli'jion,  race,  and  sex  have  all  been 
removed  in  the  continuing  effort  to  ci-e- 
atc  a  truly  universal  adult  suffrage.  To- 
day one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  that 
remains  to  the  exercise  of  the  vote  are 
archaic  voting  practices  that  continues 
to  penalize  the  growing  number  of  mobile 
Americans. 

The  Vothig  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1.970  sought  to  redress  some  of  these  in- 
equities, yet  today  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons at  least  750,000  Americans  residing 
overseas  are  effectively  disenfranchised' 
The.se  Americans  are  missionaries,  teacli- 
ers,  retirees,  businessmen,  and  business- 
women and  their  families,  news  corre- 
spondents, and  others.  They  play  a  very 
vital  role  in  promoting  American  inter- 
ests, promoting  good  will,  securing  trade. 
or  providing  information  for  American 
readers  or  viewers. 

Yet  because  of  their  overseas  residence 
most  of  these  Americans  are  effectively 
prevented  from  voting  in  Presidential 
and  congressional  elections,  even  though 
they  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  obhga- 
tions  and  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship.  They  are  prevented  from  ex- 
ercising the  Federal  franchise  because 
the  majority  of  States  impose  rules  which 
require  a  voter's  physical  presence  or 
maintenance  of  a  home  in  the  State  or 
which  have  confusing  absentee  forms  for 
registration  or  voting  that  appear  to  re- 
quire the  maintenance  of  a  home  in  the 
State  or  which  raise  a  doubt  of  voting 
eligibility— as  do  the  majority  of  the 
States — of  nonresident  domiciliaries 
whose  date  of  return  is  uncertain  or  be- 
cause the  citizen  does  not  honestly  know 
whether  he  or  she  will  return  to  the  State 
of  last  residence  or  be  as.signed  to  a  dif- 
ferent State, 

Last  year  the  Bipartisan  Committee  for 
American  Voters  Overseas  surveyed  the 
election  officials  of  the  50  States  as  to 
the  ability  of  overseas  American  citizens 
to  vote  for  President  and  Congress  in 
their  respective  States,   The  bipartisan 
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committee  is  an  organization  of  distin- 
guished business  and  professional  people 
in  Europe  of  both  political  parties  who 
have  been  seeking  the  enfrancliisement 
of  American  citizens  residing  abroad. 
The  following  set  of  circumstances  were 
presented  to  the  election  officials  of  the 
50  States: 

A  qualified  voting  resident  left  the 
State  a  number  of  years  ago  to  work 
abroad  in  a  business  or  professional  ca- 
pacity. His  former  home  in  the  State  has 
been  sold  and  he  now  only  has  a  physical 
residence  in  a  foreign  country.  However, 
he  looks  upon  this  as  temporary  and 
intends  eventually  to  return  to  his  State, 
He  considers  that  his  last  residence  be- 
fore departing  from  the  State  remains 
his  domicile  or  legal  residence  for  voting 
in  Federal  elections,  even  though  he  has 
no  present  place  of  abode  within  the 
State. 

Results  from  the  .sun-ey  indicate  that 
nearly  two-tliirds  of  the  States  effective- 
ly disenfranchise  or  impair  the  ability 
of  a  nonresident  domiciliary  to  vote  in 
congressional  elections. 

In  elections  for  President,  barely  half 
of  the  States— 26  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  clearly  allow  him  to 
register  and  vote  absentee.  A  number  of 
these  States  have  adopted  the  form  76 
Federal  Post  Card  Application  form — 
FPCA — for  absentee  registration  and 
voting  by  Americans  abroad. 

However,  under  present  law.  if  our 
typical  American  citizen  abroad  does  not 
have  an  intent  to  return  to  the  State  of 
his  last  residence,  in  otlier  words  is  not  a 
domiciliary  of  that  State,  it  would  appear 
that  he  would  pre.'^cnlly  not  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  any  State  of  the  Union.  This 
would  be  the  case,  for  example,  if  his 
employer  ti-ansfericd  liim  o\-erscas  from 
one  State  but  could  give  him  no  a.ssur- 
ance  what  State  he  might  be  transferred 
to  upon  his  return. 

To  correct  this  inequity  Mr.  Raii.sback 
and  I  are  today  introducing  legislation 
that  would  extend  the  Federal  franchise 
to  overseas  .Amcricar.  citizens.  The  legis- 
lation would  allow  the  otherwise  quali- 
fied citizen  to  vote  in  the  State  in  which 
he  or  she  had  last  voted  or  registered  to 
vote,  or  if  the  citizen  had  not  voted  or 
registered,  in  the  la,st  State  in  which  the 
citizen  maintained  a  domicile  before  de- 
parture from  the  United  States  as  long 
as  the  citizen  complies  with  the  absentee 
requirements  of  the  State  and  does  not 
qualify  as  a  voter  in  any  other  State  or 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  introduce  today. 

The  bill  we  propose  today  would  also 
write  into  law  an  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice administrative  ruling,  referred  to  in 
Mr,  R.AiLSBACK's  speech  which  would  as- 
sure the  American  citizen  overseas  that 
exercising  the  right  to  register  and  vote 


absentee  would  not  jeopardize  tax  ex- 
emptions afforded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  ovenvhelming  majority 
of  States  income  tax  laws.  Additionally 
it  would  assure  the  American  citizen  that 
the  States  would  not  make  an  inconsist- 
ent interpretation  of  their  own  income 
tax  laws.  It  would  e.stablish  the  principle 
that  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  register 
and  vote  in  Federal  elections  by  a  U.S. 
citizen  abroad  should  not  constitute  an 
act  which  would  affect  the  determination 
of  his  or  her  actual  residence — a  dis- 
tinguished from  his  or  her  place  of  vot- 
ing for  Federal,  State,  or  local  tax 
purposes. 

The  overseas  citizens  voting  bill  also 
contains  a  recommendation  to  the  States 
that  it  accept  as  an  application  for  reg- 
istration— if  required  by  State  law — and,' 
or  as  an  application  for  an  absentee  bal- 
lot the  form  contained  in  our  bill.  This 
form  is  very  similar  to  the  Federal  Post 
Card  Application  now  used  iii  most  States 
as  an  application  for  registration  and 
ballot  for  overseas  military  personnel  and 
certain  other  groups  which  vaiT  from 
Stat«  to  State. 

Tlic  principal  concern  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  fundamental  to  democracy  is 
the  right  to  vote.  It  must  not  be  abridged 
by  the  exercise  of  another  basic  right  of 
every  American  citizen — the  freedom  of 
movement  and  travel.  This  projxisal 
would  eliminate  present  obstacles  and 
v.ould  hell)  to  insure  to  every  American 
of  voting  age,  the  right  to  exercise  his  or 
licr  franchise  in  Federal  elections. 

I  include  a  survey  of  tlie  Bipartisan 
Committee  for  American  Voters  Over- 
seas : 
sfrvey  of  st.^te  laws  and  procedrres  for 

Af.sen'tee     Registr.^tion     and    Voting     in 

PP.rslDE.NTIAL  El.hC-TIONS   I3Y   A.MFRICAN  ClTI- 

ZFNb  Rfsidinc.  .Abroad 

Tiie  Bipartisan  Committee  on  Absentee 
Voting  has  recently  nndertaken  a  stirvey  of 
the  laws  and  procedures  in  the  various  states 
to  determine  the  eligibility  of  U.S.  citizeiis 
residing  abroad  for  ab.'-entee  retistratioii  and 
abser.tee  voting  in  Presidential  clectior.s.  The 
survey  invi.ilved  li)  the  sending  of  letters 
dated  February  4,  1972  to  the  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral (or  equivalent  cflicials)  of  all"  of  the 
stales  and  the  District  of  Columbia:  (ii» 
consultation  with  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Votir.g  Assistance  Task  Force;  and  (iiii  inde- 
pendent research  by  counsel  for  the  Biparti- 
san Committee.  In  this  surv-ey.  tjie  Bipartis.m 
Committee  a.sked  wiiether  the  person  de- 
.scribed  in  the  ft'lio-Aing  example  would  be 
eligible  for  absentee  registratioi-i  and  voting 
in  ti-ie  1972  Presidential  election: 

A  qua'.ihed  voimg  resident  left  the  state 
a  number  of  years  ago  to  work  abroad  in  a 
business  or  professional  capacity.  His  former 
home  in  the  state  has  been  srdd  and  he  now 
only  has  a  physical  residence  in  a  foreign 
country.  However,  he  Uxjks  upon  this  as  tem- 
porary and  intends  eventually  to  return  to 
his  state.  He  considers  that  his  last  residence 
before  departure  from  the  st.aie  remains  his 
domicile  or  legal  residence  for  voting  m  na- 


State 


Absentee 
regi^lr,-)ticn 


Ab-entee 


fPCA  lor  avaav, 
Icmporafily 

abro.-id 


tlonal  elections,  even  though  he  ha-s  no  pres- 
ent place  of  abode  within  the  state. 

Tlie  survey  tix.k  into  account  two  recent 
federal  laws  whicli  were  expected  to  expand 
ab.seniee  regis; ration  and  voting  rights  of 
Americans  temporarily  residing  abroad  First, 
the  Federal  VoMng  Assistance  Act  of  1055,  as 
amended  in  19C8,  recommended  that  the 
states  adopt  simplified  registration  and  vot- 
ing procedures  for  military  personnel  and 
other  U.S.  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad.  One  of  the  principal  recommerda- 
tioris  in  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  .'Vet  is 
the  adoption  of  the  simplified  Federal  Pest 
Card  Application  (FPCAi,  which  can  serve 
as  an  application  both  for  ab.se!iiee  registra- 
tion and  for  an  absentee  ballot.  As  of  now, 
24  states  and  the  District  of  Columljia  have 
adopted  the  FPCA  for  U.S.  citizens  tempo- 
rarily residing  abroad,  and  the  form  may  oe 
u.sed  in  those  states  for  all  elections — federal, 
state  and  local. 

Second.  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970  (the  "197U 
Amendments")  endeavored  (1)  to  a'oolish 
completely  the  durational  residency  require- 
ment as  a  precondition  to  voting  in  Presi- 
dential elections:  and  (2)  to  establish  uni- 
form national  standards  for  absentee  regis- 
tration and  voting  in  Presidential  elections. 
The  language  of  Title  II  does  not  appear  to 
deal  specifically  with  ab.sentee  registration 
and  voting  rights  of  Americans  residing 
abroad.  During  Senate  debate  on  the  1970 
Amendments,  however.  Senator  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  interpreted  Title  II  to  provide  that 
the  retention  of  state  domicile  (i.e..  intent  to 
return)  is  sufficient  to  assure  these  rights 
for  all  "civilian  citizens  who  are  temporarily 
living  away  from  their  regular  homes.'-  even 
if  they  are  working  or  studying  overseas.  116 
Cong.  Rec.  3539  (daily  ed.  March  11.  1970i. 
Only  two  states  (Connecticut  and  Illinois) 
appear  to  have  clearly  adopted  the  Goldwater 
interpretation  of  Title  II.  As  noted  above.  24 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  accept 
the  FPCA;  and  Michigan  has  a  statute 
modeled  in  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Ac: 
of  1955.  as  a:nended  but  has  not  formally 
adopted  the  FPCA.  The  remaining  states  tak- 
ing a  position  have  either  given  a  qualified 
response,  or  have  refu.sed  to  go  along  with  the 
Gf  klwater  interpretation  entirely. 

Below  is  a  state-tay-state  breakdown  of  the 
Bipartisan  Committee  survey  of  the  cIiLibil- 
ity  of  Americans  temporarily  residing  abroad 
for  al)sentee  registration  and  voting  in  Presi- 
dential elections,  with  the  totals  for  each 
category  (the  District  of  Columbia  being 
listed  as  a  state) : 

ABSENTEE     REOISTRATT^N 

States       (including       the       25       FPCA 

states) — "Yes"    2~ 

.States-  Qualified  "Yes" 8 

States— "No'' 6 

States— Unclear   10 

ABSENTEE     VOTING 

States  (including  the  25  FPCA  st.-.tes)  — 

"Yes-   » 

States — Qualified    "Yes" 

States — "No" 

Stales — Unclear 


,.     27 

..     11 

fi 

(Letters  from  state  authorities  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bipartisan  Committee  unless 
otherwise  noted.  The  states  for  which  the 
Bipartisan  Committee  has  not  yet  received 
a  reply  from  the  Attorney  General  or  other 
otlicial  are  show-n  in  the  survey  by  an   (  *  )  - ) 


Comments 


Alabama.. 


No- 


Alaska _ yes 

Arizona Unclear.. 


No.. 


Yes 

Unclear. 


No. 

Yes 

No., 


Lctlet  trom  Atliniev  Ge  ;cial,  ftb,  9.  197r   Ur„ible  ti.  loeci-.u  rn  ir.  (ii,v.,:r  Mily  iSceTilri;  S  i5(Surr  19t*) 
(absentee  registtation  pioblem);  Title  17,  §  6-1(16).  (?3).  (2Ja)(Su!'p.  1969)(absenlee  ballol  pioblem)| 

Stitule  raispstloubtol  voiMU'elicibiiitvof  ncmefidenl  domii.iliaf»  whose  tl.ileol  return  unreit.ii"  A  RS  {  16  9^5 
(Su;:p.  1S71).  l^or.lusing  re£islr,i)ian  lorm  ap^oalS  lo  require  presence  in  Stale.  A.R  S.  5  lu  113(A).  (B)(Su(  p). 
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stale 


Ab'^entee 
registration 


Sbienlee 
voting 


FPCA  far  citizens 

temporarily 

abroad 


Comments 


Arkansas Yes 

Calitotnia Y«» 

CjloiaJo Ve» 

Ciii  '  ftticut         YW 

Di-li.'.drp  ..  _     Yes 

Ui.'iiU  ot  Columbia Yes  . 

FluMi  .Yes 

GofjUi  i  Yes. 

HiAjii  Yes 

Iil.itio  VM. 

lli.iiois .-..  V«.  


lii'!'a--3  Uacleai  . 

lo.va    

Kinsas 

Kentuck)'  


Louisiana. 

Mime 


Mifyland 
Wj«'>achusetls. 


Michigan Yes 


Mil 

I'.e^ota 

r.ppi 

Mo 

itaiia. 

;.e 

la'^ka . 

',p 

aja  .. 

Yes 


f.e.v  H^ippshiie 


'i^f,  lersev 


;.e.'.  Meiico 
'<e/i  York 


'I'j'ii'  Carolina 


Qoalilifil  ,ir\ 
Qiialide'J  ,e5 


Yes 

No 


Noi'b  Dakota 
Ot)io 


u-l-itiiima   . . 

Oregon      

P^-iii'.,l,ania. 


Ves  , 

Quahtied  ,ps 


Yes    ...   . 
Yes . 

Qualified  ye". 


(fioJe  l-Jjiiil  .. 
Sju'h  Carolina. 


Unclear. 
Unclear. 


Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Ves 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Unclear. 


Yes. 
Yes 


Yes 

No    . 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes.. 

Yes.: 
Yes 

Yes 
No.. 


No 


Yes 

Yes 

.  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

.  Yes 

Qualili-'il  v''s 

Ciialilied  ves  . 

No.  Indicated  to 
Fadoral  Vot  n? 
Assistance  Task 
force  pt»iitio'ito 
adopt  FPCA  by 
administratiye 
rule  in  the  future 

No    . 

No 

.  Les'sl.itioii  peiijhii! 

QualiheJ  y';S 

Qualided  Ves 

.No               .          . 

Yes 

Ye^ 

.  Yes    . 

Ye 

Yes 

.  Yes 

Ye^ 


Qualified  yes 
Quilitied  yes 


Yes 
No 


Qiialilfd  yes        Qualitiel  yes 


Qu:.lilied  , 


Yes    ... 
Yes    

Qualified  yes. 


Uuclear 
Qualified  yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes      . 

No 

.    .  Yes     . 
.  No 

.      Yes 

.   .  No. 

Yes 

Ye'. 

.  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

.     ...  Yes 

No 

.  No 

.-  No 

No 


No 


Yes 
No 


No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
Yes. 

No.. 


Statute  raises  doubt  of  voting  eligibility  of  nonresident  domiciliary  whose  date  of  return  uncertain.  West's  Ann, 
Elec.  Code  J  14287  (1961). 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  Stale,  Feb.  24,  1972:  Agrees  tfiat  under  the  1970  amendments  a  former  Connecticut 
resident  "who  temporarily  resides  in  Europe'  may  register  in  absentia  for  presidential  (elector)  elections  and 
may  maintain  his  voting  residence  in  Connecticut  for  such  elections. 


Letter  Irom  Attornpy  Gener.i!  to  the  county  .ittorney  ol  Peoria,  ^^i!  13,  1972  Ui'dei  the  provisions  of  the  1970 
amendmenls.a  U.S.  cili/enaiul  resident  ol  I'lmois  nia^  <o;e  in  "h"  prfsidentiai (electors) elect'oii  in  h:spreciiicl 
by  absentee  ballot  "even  though  he  IS  living  ma  foreign  country  "  The  county  clerk  is  renui  red  to  allow  absentee 
regifira'ion  of  such  c-tizens. 

Sialute  raises  dnubt  of  voting  elipibility  ot  noi^resident  donncili.iiv  whose  date  ol  return  uncilain  Ann  liid 
Slat  §29  4S03(19G9). 

Letter  from  Attorney  Gei'eol.  Feb  11,  1972  Undei  the  i97C  -iin^nilments.  ".'imsi'caii  citizens  livin-  abroad 
who  have  established  reside.^ce  ni  Kentucky  vvill  b"  peinnlleH  to  re-sler  m  absentee.  .  .  Certainly  a  person 
does  not  have  to  be  physically  fiesent  'n  \\\e  Stat?  in  order  to  vote,  but  on  the  o'her  hand  he  must  have  some 
soeci'ic  residential  address  in  order  to  register  Thus,  concern, nj  il;e  example  you  present,  if  the  voter  c?nnol 
cile  ?(  declare  a  particular  place  wiihm  a  preen  ri  as  henig  his  lejal  residence  in  Kentucky,  we  cannot  see 
how  he  can  legally  qualify  to  regist-n  and  vote."  |See  K,  R  S  Ann.  ;  117  610(1969).] 

.Oct  27   !'>71 :  "The  place  where  one  lessrds 
e  deteiniininj  factor."  [See  LSA-R.  S.  S  18  40 


ii3rrn'  wi'h  lyour)  example,"  hut  cannot 
on  or  voto'S  m  the  State  ISee  21  M  P  S  A    ;  71 


No. 
No. 


.  Letter  from  Attorney  General,  July  29,  1956.  veniied  bv  I'l.'phon 
IS  h's  home  's  inimporlant,  v/herc  he  acti.'olly  resides  is  th 
(1969)  (absentee  reg'slralion  nroblem).| 
Letter  Irom  Deputy  Atlorncy  General.  Feb  7, 1972  "This  office  has  no  q 
speak  tor  the  severa.  hundred  resistrars  of  boards  of  re;  slia'.on  or  v 
(Sl'pp   1S79)  (absentee  rejistralion  problem)  1 

Letter  from  A-sislant  Attorney  General,  Feb.  9,  1972: 1' a  V'ter's  name  has  been  str  cken  from  the  list  of  registered 
voters  as  a  result  of  the  annual  voting  cen'us  and  the  voter  seeks  to  reregister  and  can  give  no  street  and 
number  which  he  maintains  as  a  ibvsical  place  ol  residence,  'I  think  the  voter  would  encounter  grave  diffi- 
culties." 

letter  Irom  Altoiney  General,  Mar.  10.  1972  Stilu'e  now  provides  for  absentee  voting  for  US,  cit'zen  temporarily 
residing  abroad.  Mich.  Slat.  Ann.  j  6.1769(1)  iEiection  clerks  might  accept  FPCA  as  application  lor  absentee 
ballot  (and  affidavit).| 

Statute  raises  doubt  of  voting  eligibility  of  nonre-ident  domiciliiry  whose  dale  ol  return  is  uncertan  MSA. 
$201.26(1962). 

Letter  from  Attorney  General.  Feb.  16.  1972:  Legislation  pending  to  inCorpor.-iie  icquirpnients  of  the  1970  Amend- 
menls  in  Missouri  statutes  ISeeU. A. M.S.  J113  240(Supp.  1971):  cl.U  A. M.S.  5 112.310 (Supp.  1971) f absentee 
registration  ptoblem).l 

Statute  raises  doubt  of  voting  eligibility  of  nonre'ident  dmnciii.i!,'  .shose  date  of  reluin  is  unceitain.  Pev  Code 
of  Mon'.  1947.  §  23  3022  (Supp.  1971), 

Statute  raises  doubt  nf  voting  eligibility  of  nonresident  domicliary  whose  date  o'  return  is  uncer'ain  R  RS 
1949,  §  32  475  (196R). 

Letter  from  Atlnriiey  General.  Feb.  18.  1972:  "In  light  of  the  presumptions  created  by  the  Nevada  Statute  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  individual  in  question  has  broken  up  bis  home  and  moved  to  a  foreign  location  it  would 
appear  that  under  the  presently  existing  NevaJ,i  li.v  the  individual  htting  your  hypothetical  situation  would 
not  qualify  for  an  absentee  ballot  in  this  State."  |Soe  "IRS  i  293,500  (1959).  See  also  MRS  293,517,  293  553 
(1969)  (absentee  registration  problem)  | 

Letter  Irom  Allorney  General.  Feb.  15. 1972:  "|Wneie  the  right  to  vote  involves  a  temporary  absence  [from  the 
Slate)  il  IS  a  question  ol  fact  whether  the  voter  has  the  requisite  intention  ol  returning  thereto  as  his  home  " 
(Case  raises  doubt  ol  voting  eligiOilily  ol  nonresident  domiciliary  whose  date  ol  return  uncertain  Felker  v 
Henderson,  78  N.H.  509,  102  All. 623624(1971)1. 

Letter  from  Attorney  General,  Apr.  5.  1972:  "It  is  the  position  ol  this  olfice  that  New  Jersey  domiciliaries  tem- 
porarily residing  abroad  must  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  both  absentee  registration  and  voting  m  presi- 
dential elections.  Enabling  legislation  to  this  e'lect  is  being  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  LeJislature  in  order 
that  New  Jersey  domiciliaries  can  exercise  tneir  legitimate  nght  of  franchise  in  the  presidential  election 
while  residing  temporarily  abroad."  |But  see  'A  J.S.A.  ;19.31  5  (1954)  (absentee  registration  proljlem),| 

Letter  from  Attorney  General  to  Department  of  Defense,  May  27,  1969.  verified  by  telephone,  Oct    27,  1971 
"|f  lor  a  civilian  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  he  must  reta'n  a  [lermaneiit  residence  wilhin  the  State  of  New  York 
[unless  voter  is  employed  by  the  United  Stales]". 

Letter  Irom  Attorney  General,  Mar  30,  1972:  Unable  to  give  opinion  to  private  party.  I  recommend  that  you 
direct  ynur  etforts  to  the  legislative  bodies  which  have  the  power  to  make  changes  in  New  York  Law  " 

letter  from  Allorney  General,  Feb.  11.  1972:  "]l]f  a  person  j^oes  into  another  State  or  country  for  temporary  purpose 
without  the  intent  ol  making  that  country  his  permanent  residence  and  with  the  intent  ol  returning  to  this 
Slate  and  particularly  where  he  continues  to  vote  absentee  ballots  in  this  Stale,  then  be  would  not  generally  be 
considered  as  having  lost  his  residence  in  Noiih  C.irolina,"  (The  tiorth  Carolina  statute.  Gen.  Stat.  5  163  57, 
makes  clear  that  a  person  shall  not  be  considered  as  having  lost  his  residence  it  he  goes  into  "anotherState 
or  county  ol  this  Stale."  However,  the  Attorney  General  appears  to  have  liberally  construed  this  language  to 
include  '  another  country."  Note  also  thai  the  statute  raisei  some  doubt  as  to  the  voting  eligibility  o!  a  non- 
resident domiciliary  whose  date  ol  return  is  uncertain.  Gen  Stat  ;  153  57  (Supp  1969)  See  also  Gen  Stat 
?5  163  67,  163  68,  153  245  (Supp.  1969)  (absentee  registration  problem)] 

Leiler  from  Secretary  of  State,  Feb.  15, 1972.  "From  the  lads  given  in  your  hypothetical  situation,  it  would  appear 
that  the  citizen  would  be  eligible  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  il  he  other,vi5e  qualities,  i  e  ,  6  months  residence  in 
the  Stale.  30  days  residence  in  the  county  and  precinct,  ind  legistered  il  required."IOhio  appears  to  impose  a3- 
year  culr fl  on  absence  from  the  State  in  deleimining  eligibility  to  vote  Ohio  Rev  Code  Ann  j  5303  02  (1960) 
oce  also  Ohio  Rev  Code  Ann   Si  3503.II,  3503.27  (Supp   1970)  (absentee  registration  problem)  ] 

.  Leiler  from  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Feb  22,  1972:  As  a  result  ol  the  1970  amendments,  "The  Pennsylvania 
Eleclinns  Bureau  has  made  provisions  lor  registering  electors  as  absentee  electors  who  consider  Pennsylvania 
their  domicile  Requests  lor  absentee  registration  will  be  handled  by  the  Elections  Bureau  in  the  Department  ol 
State.  From  there  they  will  belorwarded  to  the  elector's  home  count/  where  he  will  be  enrolled  It  is  important 
thai  the  elettcr  designate  the  county  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  enrolled  Requests  lor  absentee  ballots  will  as 
usual,  be  handled  at  the  county  level  "  Legislation  is  pending  to  incorporate  requirements  ol  the  1970  amend- 
ments in  Pennsylvania  statute  [Note  that  the  present  statute  raises  some  doubt  as  to  the  voting  eligibility  ot  a 
nonresident  domiciliary  whose  dale  ol  return  is  iinceilam.  25  PS  ;  2815  (1953)  See  also  25  P  S  55  951  18 
9d1  18  1.951  18  2  (Supp.  1970)  (absentee  registrilion  prnhlem)]  ' 

.  See  GerieralLa//s  of  Rhode  Island  .5  17  9  7(1959), cf  ;  17  9  10.17  9  11,17  9  25  (1959)  (absentee  registration 
problem).  " 

Leiler  from  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Feb.  9,  1972:  As  a  result  of  the  1970  amendments,  a  citizen  domiciled 
in  Soulh  Carolina  who  is  temporarily  absent  Irom  Ihe  Slate  during  the  1972  presidential  election  will  be  able  to 
vole  by  absentee  ballot  Legislation  is  pending  to  iiicoiporale  the  requirements  of  the  1970  amendments  in 
the  South  Carolina  statute.  In  the  event  thai  legislation  is  not  enacted  the  Attorney  General  and  State  Election 
Lornmission  shall,  by  necessity,  devise  some  emeigency  jiiocedure  to  ensure  compliance  with  Ihe  mandate 
ol  the  Congiess  and  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Courl  "  ]See  South  Carolina  Code  Law  j  23-63  (absentee 
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FPCA  Icr  citizens 

temporarily 

abrcad 


Comments 


South  Dakota Qualified  yes  ...  Qualified  yes  ...  r;c 


Tennessee Unclear. Qualified  yes  ...  No 


..   Le' 


frcn:  AssiS", 
!r^s  he  h"--  ti 


A'if.r 


Texas 

Utah.. 


Yes Yes Yes. 

Endear Unclear No.. 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Wa'hington 

West  Virginia 

Y/iscon:in 


Wyoming. 


Unclear Uiiclear No 

No. Qualilied  yes Qudiilicd  yes 

Yes Yes Yes 

Unclear Unclear No 

UnJear Unclear No 


Urclr.sr. 


,  General.  Fcfc.  29.  1972  "i'vle  ci'izen  ol  South  Oal^ota  los»s  his  r.^h'  -o  vc-e  ^f-e 
err  /E''l'esi''fn.:celsev.here"  (However,  contusing  registration  form  appears  to  requi-e 
presence  in  Sta'»  S  0  C  L.  5  12  4-7  (Supp.  1^71).  See  also  S.D.C  L.  Si  12  19  16.  12  ltJ-2^  (1967)  (absentee 
rfgistraiicn  [icblen,):  /  >.-,~,..iTO 

.  L'.'lei  fic-i  Ossi  ■  1:  A"  rnev  Gcnf,-.!,  Feb.  9,  1972:  "The  question  whether  |a  person  leniporaiily  out  of  this 
ccuiiii ,  is|  a  bo-^1  lire  resuleni,  entitled  to  repisler  and  vote  in  this  Slate,  is  a  factor  to  b»  determined  by  e?ch 
local  county  elecbon  commission."  [Howevei,  there  may  be  a  proMem  .-.ith  absentee  registration  Tenn  Cmie 
Ann.  ;2  3f;0  (19/ 0.  and  confusing  term  ol  absentee  ballot  appears  to  require  presence  n  Stale  Tenn  C(  J 
Ann.  t  2-i6L'4  (19/1).} 

Statute  raises  u'oubt  of  voting  elitibilily  ot  nonresident  domlciiiary  whr;se  dale  of  rei'trn  i'  uncertain  U'ah  C(.'» 

r,"?o^^t„Vi,V'"*^°"'''-'"6'«Zi'i"a''0n  form  appears  to  require  presence  in  Slate,  Utah  Code  Ann  •  2D  2- 
II  (Supp.  1971)1 

Coniusi.ig  legibiidiion  lorm  of  absentee  ballot  ai  pears  to  require  presence  in  Stale.  17  V,S.A.  512i  (195?). 

C(--.fusinglorni  of  abseniee  ballot  appea'S  to  require  presence  in  Slate  W.  Va  Co!"  Ann  5  3-3  b  (1171) 
Letter  from  Attorney  General  to  tlie  Secretary  ot  State  of  V.i^consm,  Jan.  20.  19":;  "[111  (-..es  not  appear  that 
Wisconsin  Statutes  provide  authority  tor  alto/ving  lurnier  resn.enti  ol  Ihe  Slate  who  nov»  res.Ue  peimaneiiliy 
in  a  foreign  countiy  to  vole  by  absentee  ballet  in  a  presidential  election  in  Ihe  eltci.on  distr.ct  ot  the  (t,rii,er 


residence  in  the  Slate  of  Wisconsin,  simply  because  tne  person  has  retained  their  n  S  ci'i'enshlr  " 
Letter  Irom  Allorney  (jeneral  to  the  Secretary  ol  State  ot  Wisconsin.  June  7,  1571 :  ■•jlit  can  be  eifer.'.ll,  ,-,..r„ 

that  a  vague  general  determination  to  return  to  Wisconsin  in  Ihe  disiant  future,  may  very  well  be  in-uflicient 
__to  support  a  contention  tl  at  residency  elsewhere  15  only  lor  tempoiaiy  purposes"  ' 

■rreover.  coiilo'inglcrm  ol  absentee  bailo!  ap( ears  to  require  presence  in  Stale.  W  S  A   5  f,  37  (Sure  iSvl") 
I.    ,ii,ji.igrcgistra:n.n  l&rni  appears  to  require  presence  in  State,  Wye.  Stat.  5  22  158  (Suft\'l971).        " 


COMPENDII-M  OF  Statf  L.^svs  Lf.sdinc  TO  Tirn 
DlSENFR:\.N'CHI.SE.MFNT  OF  .AmFRICAN  CifIZFNS 

Resiling     Abroad     in-     Ni.iN--Pr.Esut  ntisl 
Elections 

Thirty-three  st.atcv  effectively  di.-OF.fran- 
chi.se  or  impair  the  ability  of  nonresident 
clomiciliarie:s  to  vote  in  elections  other  than 
for  President  and  'Vice  President.  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  aiid  New  "Vcrk  rccjiiire  a  voter's 
actual  presence  ot  rnaiiucnar.ee  of  a  home  in 
the  state,  therebv  renderin;::  civen.eas  domi- 
ciliaries ineligible.  Ohio  allows  temporary 
absentees  to  vote  for  three  years  but  no 
longer.  Thirteen  states  appear  to  recogni/e 
the  voting  eligibility  of  nonresident  donn- 
ciliaries  but  have  statutes,  decisions  or  an 
Attorney  General's  Opinion  which  raise 
dotibts  reparding  that  clifiibility.  Ten  states 
retiuire  the  e.xecuiiun  of  absentee  rej.'ist ration 
or  voting  foniTs  which  confuse  voters  by  re- 
quiring a  state  "residence",  thereby  inducing 
nonresident  domiciliaries  to  forego  ti.e  iran- 
chise  for  fear  of  perjurint'  themselves.  Fi- 
nally, eighteen  sttites  dtseniranchise  tliese 
voters  by  failing  to  provide  ab.'seniee  reg- 
istration or  absentee  ballots.'* 

1.  The  laws  of  the  following  three  states 
appear  to  rerjuire  physical  presence  or  the 
maintenance  of  a  home  within  the  state  in 
order  to  vote  in  non-Presidential  elections: 

State  and  authority: 

Illinois,  Stem  v.  Count'/  Beard  of  SiliocI 
Trustees.  85  111.  App.  2d  251.  229  NE  2d  16,j 
(1967);  Clnrk  v.  CJuuk.  3:37  111,  424,  36  N.E. 
2d  563  (1941). 

Louisiana,  Estopinal  v.  Michel.  121  La.  879, 
46  So.  907,  908  (1908):  Opin.  Atfy  Gen.  to 
Bipartisan  Committee  (July  29.  1966)  (veri- 
fied by  teleplione  Oct.  27,  1971):  "The  place 
where  one  regards  as  his  home  is  unimpor- 
tant: where  he  actually  resides  is  tlie  deter- 
mining factor." 

New  York,  Letter  from  .Secretary  of  State 
to  Office  of  Information.  Department  of  r>e- 
fense  (May  27,  1969)  (verified  bv  telenhone 
Oct.  27,  1971  ):"...  for  a  civilian  to  vote  by 
absentee  ballot  he  must  retain  a  pernnanen't 
residence  within  the  State  of  Xc-vv  Vorlv  (un- 
less voter  is  employed  by  the  United  States)'' 

2.  Ohio  permits  a  voter  to  retain  his  eligi- 
bility to  vote  while  absent  from  his  home 
"for  temporary  purposes."  Hov.ever.  "tem- 
porary purposes"  is  defined  as  "a  period  of 
absence  not  in  excess  of  8  years."  (Ohio  Rev. 
Code  Ann.  Sect.  3503.02  (I960).) 

3.  Thirteen  states  appear  to  reco(.:n;/e  the 
voting  eligibility  of  nonresident  domicili- 
aries but  have  statutes,  decisions,  or  the  opin- 
ion of  an  Attorney  General  which  raise  doulits 
regarding    that    eligibiJitv.    Twelve    of    those 


•The  subtotal  add  up  to  more  th.an  33 
states  because  several  states  fit  into  more 
than  one  category. 


spates  have  a  statute  or  decision  apiiro.,- 
m.i.te!\-  as  foUo'vs:  "If  a  person  remoscs  to 
another  state  a.s  a  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, with  the  intention  of  remaining  for 
an  indefinite  time,  he  loses  his  residence  in 
this  state,  notvvithstandir.g  that  he  entertains 
an  inienuon  of  returning  at  .some  fu'ure 
period." 

.State  ar.d  .'>\rthority : 

Ari;'.ona.  A.R  S.  Sect    IC  r.25   (Su:;.f.l.  1971). 


"III. 


Ir.d. 


'West's    .^nn.    Elec.   Code    Sec:. 
S•.a^    Sect.    2'^--58C:? 


117.610  (1969). 
21;.  1.26  (  1962). 
;nt.  1947  Kor, 


C'ali.'orn'a. 
14287  (1961) , 

Indiatia.    A 
ilOCO). 

Kentucky.  K.RS.  Ann 

Mini.e-:ota,  M.S..'^  Sec 

Montana.  Rev.  Code  of  M 
3!!22  iSupn.  1971  I  . 

Nfbrasli'a.  RRS    1943  .■=e''».  ?2  475   (ID.:?). 

Ncada.  NRS  293  500  I1960i. 

N"e-.v  Hampshire.  Fe!K<r  v  /.'cn'..'r.rs-o;».  78 
Nil.  509.   102  A    C2:l.  C24    il9I7i. 

North  Carolina.  Gcn'l  .Stat.  N.  C.tr  Sc't. 
ICi   57  iStippI.  19G9)  . 

Pcnnsslvania.  25  P.S.  Sect.  2815  (l"a3). 

Ui.ih,  Utah  Code  Ann   20  2-14   (1969). 

.Althou!-)!  Ne-.v  Jersey's  dcci'irnal  I'v.-  ic.- 
dicates  that  residence  equals  domicile  for 
voting  purposes,  the  Attnrnev  General  of  tlie 
State  of  New  Jersey  wrote  to  the  Bipartisan 
Connriittee  on  May  11,  19C6  (verified  bv  tele- 
phone Oct.  28,  1971),  as  follows:  •■."  .  .  m 
orc'rr  to  liave  a  vo'.ing  rc.^idonce  in  this  State 
it  is  necessary  that  a  pert>on  possess  an  in- 
tent irn  to  make  tliis  State  his  liome  for  ar. 
Indefinite  period  and.  in  addition,  he  must 
ha\e  a  residence  to  wliich  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
Tur.i  at  v.ill.  For  ii. stance,  if  a  person  re'sts 
an  apartment  and  stibsequeiitly  leaves  the 
State,  and  that  person  no  longer  has  a  fixed 
address  in  New  Jersey,  he  is  not  a  domiciliary 
v.lio  is  entitled  to  vote  irrc-pective  of  his  i-t- 
tention.s." 

4,  Ten  states  reqtiire  the  execution  of 
ab.'ientee  registration  or  voting  forms  which 
confuse  voters  by  requirir.g  a  state  "resi- 
dence," thereby  inducins;  nonresident  domi- 
ciliaries to  forego  the  franchise  for  fear  of 
perjuring  themselves: 

State  and  form: 

Arizona.  AR.S.  Sect.  IG-j4:^Bi  (Sujip. 
1071)    (Ab.sentec  Registration)  :  "My  place  >f 

residence    is    "precinct, 

street,  city  of 

county  of 

state  of  Ari/oiia,"  Sect.  16-]43(A)  (Sunr. 
1071)  describes  the  required  residence  as 
"actual  Places  of  residence" 

Idaho,  Idaho  Code  Sect  34-411  (supp. 
I97O1  (Application  for  Registration — Ci.in- 
tent.-i  :  "The  fieriod  of  time  .  .  .  during  which 
11]  have  resided  m  the  s'a'e  .  .  "  See  also 
Idaho  Code.  Sect   .T4   410. supp    1970i 

Minnesota,     M  S  .A.     20710     (.'^tipp.     1971) 


I  Ai  isontee  Ballot )  :   "His  hotr.e  and  place  cf 
resiUeuce  U  and  on  said  elect -on  days  will  be 

at _  in  the  ...1 

(town,  city,  or  village)  of 

County  cf  -. State"oJ 

Minnesota." 

South  Dakota.  S  D  C  L.  (Supp.  1971)  Sec: 
12-4-7  (Absentee  Registration):  "  .  I  re- 
side in  the  —  precinct  in  the  city  of 

,at (Street 

ntimbcn. street   (or 

town,  or township),  and 

in  the ^ independent 

school  di-strict,  in cotinf: 

Tennessee,   Tern.   Code   Ann,   Sect   2-1604 

11971  I  Absentee  Ballot)  :  "I, 

heretjy  declare  that  mr 

fixed  residefice  Is " 

(Street  address), _".       (citv 

or  town),  '(c'o'iintyV. 

Tennessee : " 

Utah,  Utr.h  Code  Ann  Sect.  20-2-11  tSiipp. 
1971 )  (Absentee  r.e£isiration)  :  ■•4.  Residetic'v 
quahfications: 

A.  Will  you  have  resided  in  Utah  six 
months  continuously  prior  to  the  next  .elec- 
tion.'   yes no. 

B.  'VViIl  you  have  resided  in County 

sixty  da-.s  continuously  prior  to  tlic  ne.\"t 
election?  J yes no 

"I  do  solemnly  swe.Tr  .  .  .  that  I  will  not 
vote  a  ballot  from  any  other  state  or  electio.i 
distrKt  under  penalty  of  law.  " 

Vermont.  17  V.S.A.  Sect  12G  il957)  (.M;- 
sentec  Ballot)  :  "State  of  Vermont,  County  cf 

...  1  am  a  resident,  a  citizen  and  a  lerr.l 

voter  cf  the  town  (city)  of ... 

county  of •• 

West    Virginia,    W.    Va.    Code    Ann.    Sect. 

3-3-5  (1971)    (Ab'-entee  Ballot):  "I, 

hereby  declare  that  I  am  now,  or  will 

have  been,  a  resident  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  for  twelve  months,  and  of  tlie  county 
of for  sixty  days  next  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  ensuing  election  to  be 

held  on  the day  of ,  19..; 

ii  at  I  i!ow  re'-ide  at 

(give  full  adddress) 

in  the  magisterial  district  of 

in  said  county."  (Form  amljiguous  on 
whether  volnig  right  of  a  citizen  temporanlv 
residing  aiiroad  requires  maintenance  of  a 
state  "residence".) 

Wisconsin.  W.S..^  6  87  (Supp  1971)  (Ab- 
sentee Ballot)  1"  ...  I  am  a  resident  of  the 

precinct  of  the  towni    (village)    of 

,  or  of  the ward  in  the 

city  of ,  residing  at 

m  said  city,  the  county  of state 

of  Vv'isconsin.  .  .  ." 

Wyoming,  Wyo.  Stat.  Sect  22  158  iSiipp. 
1971)     (Absentee    Registration):    "I    do    E>.i- 
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piiinly  swear  .  .  .  that  I  will  have  actually 
and  not  constructively  been  a  bona  fide  res- 
idem  of  I  Wyoming]  one  year  and  of  said 
county   sixty   days,   and   of   election   district 

No. in  said  county  tea  days  preced- 

iiii;  the  ne.Kt  election;   that  I  am  an  actual 

re^ideni  of  ward  No .  .  .  that  my  ad- 

tiiess    is (within) 

(not  within)  the  limits  of  an  incorporated 
cuy  or  town  .  .  ." 

5.  Eighteen  states  do  not  appear  to  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  citizen  overseas  (in  a  non- 
no',  frumenial  capacity)  with  absentee  reg- 
i.sinilion  or  an  absen'co  ballot  m  iion-Pres- 
identi.il  elections: 

in  I   Absentee  ballot : 

.Alabnina.  Title  17  Sect  Cliin)(23i  (?upp. 
1969):  Title  17  Sect.  64 (24a)   (Supp    19(39). 

Mississippi,  Miss.  Code  Sect.  319G-01 
11957);    Sect.  3203-11    (Silpp.   1971). 

South  Carolina.  Cf  S.Car.  Code  Law  Sect. 
2.i-44l  ct  scq  .  23-449.:Jl  rt  scq.  (Supp.  1970). 

ibi   Absentee  registration; 

Alabama.  Title  17  Sect.  26  (Supp.  1969). 

Co:inecticut.  Conn.  Geul  Stat.  Ann.  Sect. 
9  20  I  Supp    1971). 

Del.nvare.  Del.  Code  Ann  15  Sect.  1722 
(Supp.  1970);  cf.  15.  Sect.  1901  et  seq. 

Idaho,  Idaho  Code  Sect.  34-410  (Supp. 
U'70). 

Louisiana.  LSA-R  S.   18  40   (1969). 

Maine,  21  M.R.S.A.  Sect.  7!   (Supp.  1970). 

Mississippi.  Miss.  Code  Sect   3196-06  ( 1957). 

Missouri.  V.'\.MS.  Sect.  113.240  (Supp. 
l:)71):  cf.  112310  (Supp    1971). 

Nevada,  NRS  293.517;  cf.  293  553  (1969). 

New  Jer.'ey,  N.J.S  A.   19:  31-6  (1934). 

North  Carolina.  Genl  Stnt  N.  Car.  .Sects. 
!63-tj7.  1G3-68  (Supp  1969i;  cf.  Sect.  163-245 
I  Supp.   1969). 

Gliio.  Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  Sect.  3503.11 
iSiipp    19701;  Sect.  350! /i7  (I960). 

Oichiiionui  26  Okl.  St  Ann.  Sect  93.4  (Snap. 
I970i.  cf.  26  Okl.  St.  Ann.  Sect.  345.1  (Supp. 
r,i70). 

Pennsylvania.  25  PS  Pert.  951-18  (1963); 
cf.  25  PS.  Sects.  951  iPl.  !iDl-182  (Supp. 
1070). 

Rhode  Island.  Gen  1  Laws  of  R  I  Sects.  17- 
9  7  1  U.*J9);  cf.  Sect.  17-9-10,  17-9-11,  17-9-25 
(1969). 

.South  Carolina.  S  Car  Code  I. aw  Sect.  23- 
63   I  Supp.) 

South  Dakota,  SDCL  S<'ct.  2-19-16 
ir>67i;  cf.  Sect.  12-19  22. 

Tennessee.  Teiin.  Code  .'inn.  Sect.  2-306 
11971).  ' 

VirLinia.  Code  of  V.i  .Ann.  Sect  24  1-47 
(Supp    1G71). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  ."sponsoring,  alontr  with  the  distin- 
f;ui.^licd  cliairman  of  tlie  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Rodino,  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  which  would 
allow  U.S.  citizens  living  abroad  to  vote 
111  a'.l  Federal  eleclion.s.  More  .specifically, 
the  ^ill  would  provide  that  no  citizen 
wiio  is  otherwise  qualified  to  register  and 
vote  in  his  domiciliary  State,  with  re- 
.-ijC'  t  to  any  Federal  election,  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  sucli  State 
me:olv  becau.se  such  citizen  is  residing 
o'll  !de  the  United  States  and  has  relin- 
qiu>hed  his  place  of  abode  or  other  ad- 
dif  >  in  the  State — provided  that  he  has 
not  ((ualified  as  a  voter  in  any  other 
St;!te. 

The  right  to  vote  Is  one  of  the  most 
ba-ic  rights  of  American  citizen.shii).  yet 
o\fr  750,000  Americans — including  thou- 
.■>ancls  of  businessmen  and  women,  mis- 
sionaries, teachers,  lawyers,  students,  en- 
gineers, and  many  others  residing  over- 
.seas  are  denied  the  Federal  franchise. 
This  occurs  becau.se  the  majority  of 
States  impose  rules  which  require  a 
votc:'s  actual  presence  or  maintenance 


of  a  home  in  the  State;  or  which  raise  a 
doubt  of  voting  eligibility  of  nonresident 
domicihai  ies  whose  date  of  return  is  im- 
certain;  or  because  the  citizen  is  unsure 
whether  he  or  she  will  return  to  the  State 
of  last  residence  or  be  a.ssigned  to  a  dif- 
ferent State:  or  the  State  has  confu.sing 
absentee  registration  of  voting  forms 
that  appear  to  require  the  maintenance 
of  a  home  or  oilier  abode  in  the  State. 

Last  year  the  Bipartisan  Committee 
for  American  Votrrs  Overseas  surveyed 
the  election  officials  of  the  50  States  as 
to  the  ability  of  ovcr.sens  American  citi- 
zens to  vote  for  President  and  Congres-; 
in  their  respective  States.  The  biparti- 
san committee  is  an  organization  of  dis- 
tinguished business  and  iirofc.-sional 
people  in  Europe  of  both  jiolilical  parties 
\vho  have  been  .';eeking  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  American  citizem  residing 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Icfei  Nation  wc  propose 
today  would  allow  the  American  citizen 
residing  over.-.eas  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions in  the  State  in  which  the  citizen 
had  last  voted  or  registered  to  \ote.  or 
if  the  citii;en  had  not  so  voted  or  regis- 
tered, in  the  la- 1  State  in  which  the  citi- 
zen maintained  a  domicile  before  depart- 
ing from  the  Uniti?d  States  as  long  as 
the  individual  is  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote  in  that  State  and  complies  with  the 
absentee  ba'lot  requirements  of  the  State 
and  provided  the  citizen  does  not  qualify 
as  a  voter  in  auy  other  State,  territory. 
or  possession  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  crux  of  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today.  The  present  checker- 
board pattern  of  domicile  rules  among 
the  States  .^hould  no  longer  he  iKimitied 
to  deny  Americans  oversea.s  the  fi  anchi'  e 
in  Federal  elections. 

The  legislation  prono.-,ed  today  would 
al.^o  provide  a  foi'in  which  the  States 
may  accept  ns  an  application  for  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  to  vote  in  a  Fedeial  election 
and  as  an  aiiplication  for  registration  to 
vote  in  such  election  if  registration  is 
required  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  The 
form  is  modeled  after  the  Federal  jio.st 
card  application  form — FPCA — now  used 
in  mo'^t  States  as  an  application  for 
registration  and  ballot  for  overseas  mili- 
taiy  personnel  and  certain  other  groujis 
v.hich  vary  from  State  to  State.  Al- 
though the  Siate.s  are  not  required  to 
adopt  this  form  it  is  our  hope  that  when- 
ever feasible  thej  will  do  .so. 

The  legislation  would  also  C-stabli.sh  as 
Federal  law,  in  clear  and  unequivocal 
statutory  language,  the  principle  Ih;;! 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  re.t;)ster  and 
vote  by  a  U.S.  citizen  abroad  .should  not 
constitute  an  act  which  would  affect  the 
determination  of  his  or  her  actual  resi- 
dence—as distinguished  from  his  or  her 
pla-ie  of  voting  for  Federal,  St-'te,  or 
local  tax  purpo.ses.  The  Ititernal  Revenue 
Code  and  the  laws  of  all  but  a  handful 
of  the  States  offer  Americans  currently 
residing  abroad  an  income  tax  exemp- 
tion, in  whole  or  in  part,  for  income 
earned  abroad.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
trodur  ing  todnv  would  help  assure  that 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  absentee  by  such  a  citizen  would  not 
.ieoiiardize  any  such  income  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

The  Iiii  rnul  Revenue  Service  ha.s  al- 


ready indicated,  most  recently  in  an  Au- 
gust 28,  1972,  ruling  letter  to  Senator 
GoLDw.MER,  that  the  exercise  of  absentee 
registration  and  voting  rights  will  not 
jeopardize  the  nonresident  Federal  in- 
come tax  exclusion  available  to  a  U.S. 
citizen  residinn  abroad.  The  legislation 
being  introduced  today  would  enact  this 
administration  interpretation  into  law 
for  Federal  incomr^  tax  purposes  and 
would  a.i>nre  that  the  States  would  not 
moke  an  inconsistent  interpretation  of 
their  own  income  tax  laws.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  at  this  time  to  have 
piinted  in  the  Record  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  ruling  letter  sent  to  Senator 
Goi.DW.ATER  by  subject. 

?v!r.  Speaker,  this  proposed  legislation 
docs  raie  several  constitutional  issues 
which  we  will  have  to  explore  very  care- 
fully during  the  hearinos.  Strong  argu- 
ments may  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  of  whether  Congress  may  legislate 
to  establish  new  requirements  for  voting 
in  all  Fedeial  elections,  different  from 
tho.vc  which  the  States  have  enacted. 
Constitutional  atUhority.  based  upon 
previous  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
appears  clearest  in  .support  of  Federal 
le-nslntion  affecting  qualifications  for 
voting  for  Representatives  and  Senators. 
Authority  is  less  clear  for  elections  held 
to  choose  electors  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  for  primary  elec- 
tions to  choo.-e  candidates  for  Congress. 

The  piincipal  source  of  power  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  qualifications  for  voters  in 
congressional  elections  comes  from  arti- 
cle I.  section  4.  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that — 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  state  by  the  leg- 
islature tb.ereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators. 

According  to  the  Supreme  Court,  this 
piovision  gives  Congress  "general  super- 
visory power  over  the  whole  subject  of 
congre.ssional  elections."  Smilcif  v.  Holm. 
2R'i  U.S.  1^55.  3G7  (19:-I2i. 

The  opinion  in  Smiley  stated  that — 
Thnso  conipreher.sive  words  embrace  avi- 
tiiority  to  provide  a  complete  code  for  con- 
gressional elections,  not  only  as  to  time  ar.d 
places,  but  in  relation  to  notices,  registra- 
tion, supervision  of  voting,  protection  of 
voters,  prevention  of  fraud,  and  corrupt 
practices,  counting  of  votes,  duties  ai.d  in- 
speclors.  and  canvassers,  and  making  and 
publication  of  election  returns;  in  sliort,  to 
enact  the  ntiincrous  requirements  as  :o  pro- 
cedure and  sufegu.Trds  which  experience 
shows  are  necessary  in  ord'^r  to  enforce  tlie 
fundamental  right  iiivolv.-'d  .  .  .  (li85  U.S.  at 
330;  empliasis  added) . 

Those  who  would  limit  the  scoi;e  of 
article  I.  section  4.  point  out  that  the 
foregoing  in  Smiley  were  but  dictum,  as 
the  actual  holding  of  the  case  con- 
ceited only  the  i.ssue  of  reapportionment 
of  congressional  districts  by  State  legis- 
latures. Nevertheless,  the  quoted  para- 
graph is  often  repeated  with  aijpnoval  in 
Su'ireine  Court  decisions,  most  recently 
m  the  opinion  of  the  late  Justice  Black 
in  Oregon  v.  Mitchell.  400  U.S.  112.  119 
<  1970  I .  supijorting  the  holding  that  aiti- 
cle  I.  section  4,  empowers  Congress  to 
lower  the  minimum  voting  age  to  18 
yei'i-s  in  Federal  elections,  and  to  ab'  u  h 
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durational  residency  requirements  as 
qualifications  for  voting  in  Presidential 
elections.  The  broad  interpretation  of 
article  I,  section  4,  regarding  the  super- 
visory power  of  Congress  over  congres- 
sional election  appears  to  be  widely  ac- 
cepted in  other  courts  as  well.  See.  for 
example,  United  States  v.  Manr.ing.  215 
F.  Supp.  272  (D.  La..  19G3  •  :  Common- 
wealth  ex  rel.  Dummit  v.  O'ConncU.  298 
Ky.  44.  181  S.E.  2d  C91   (1944i. 

In  contrast  with  the  generous  pov.-ers 
granted  Congress  to  regulate  congres- 
sional elections  are  the  relatively  scant 
express  powers  with  respect  to  elections 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President: 

The  Congress  may  determine  tlie  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  tlie  United  States. 
(Article  II,  section  1.  cl.  3).  .  .  .  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  wherein 
neither  a  President-elect  nor  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect shall  have  qualified,  declaring  who 
shall  then  act  as  President,  or  the  manner  in 
which  one  who  is  to  act  shall  be  selected, 
and  such  person  shall  act  accordingly  until  a 
President  or  V'ice  President  siiall  have  quali- 
fied (Amendment  XX.  section  3i.  The 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
the  death  of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  choo.se  a 
President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall 
have  devolved  upoit  them,  and  for  the  ca.se  of 
the  death  of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom 
the  Senate  may  choose  a  Vice  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  have  de- 
volved upon  them.  Amendment  XX,  sec- 
tion 4). 


The  Constitution  provides  that — 
The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  several  states,  (Article  IV.  section  2), 
and  bestows  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  this  provision.  (Article  I, 
section  8,  cl.  18) . 

Further : 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  Slates,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  (Amendment 
XIV,  section  1 ) . 

Congress  may  enforce  the  foregoing 
by  appropriate  legislation— amendment 
XIV,  section  5. 

From  these  provisions,  it  is  argued  that 
because  the  right  to  vote  for  national 
officers  is  a  privilege  and  immunity  of 
national  citizen.ship — Oregon  v.  Mitchell, 
supra,  at  149:  cf.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough, 
110  U.S.  651  ( 1883 1  —Congress  may  enact 
legislation  appropriate  and  plainly 
adapted  to  the  end  of  protecting  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions. In  any  case,  these  questions, 
among  others,  will  have  to  be  fully  ex- 
plored during  the  hearings. 
'  Mr.  Speaker  throughout  American 
history  there  has  been  a  continuing  at- 
tempt to  guarantee  the  franchise  and  to 
eliminate  arbitrary  hindrances  to  voting 
to  insure  that  every  American  citizen  has 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  that  most 
basic  right  in  a  democracy— the  right  to 
vote.  I  believe  this  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  help  further  to  secure 
this  worthwhile  goaL 

The  letter  follows: 


Dep.artment  of  the  Treascrt, 

intern.^l  revent?e  service. 
Washmgton.  D.C..  August  28.  I'j72. 
Hon  Barry  Goldwater, 
US   Scn-atr. 
Wiishingtoji.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  Tliis  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  August  16.  1972.  reg.irding  the 
liossible  effect  that  voting  by  ab.=;entee  ballot 
by    United    Stnles    citizens    residing    abroad 
may   have   on   their   claiminc   the   exclusion 
from   gross  income  provided   Ijy   section  91] 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Reveiuie  Code  of  1954. 
Section  911(a)  I  1)  of  the  Code  provides,  in 
rclev.int  part,  that  the  following  items  shall 
not  be  included  in  gross  income  and  shall  be 
exempt  Irom  Federal  Income  t.'ixation.  In  the 
cp.'se  of  nn  individual  citizen  of  the  United 
St.ilcs  who  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  deleg;ite  that  he  has  been 
a  bona  fide  re.-ident  of  a  foreign  country  or 
countries  for  an  uninterrupted  period  which 
includes  an  entire  taxable  year,  amounts  re- 
ceived   froiTi    .sources    without     the    United 
States   (except  amounts  paid  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof)   which  consti- 
tute earned   income  attributable  to  services 
performed  during  such  uninterrupted  period. 
You  forwarded  witli  your  letter  a  copy  of  a 
report  prepared  by  the  .Aniprican  Cliamljer  of 
Commerce    of    Ver.ezuela.    That    report    and 
your  letter  indicate  concern  tliat  if  a  United 
States  citizen  residing  abroad  signs  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  to  vote  in  one  of  the 
States  and  represents  in  such  application  no 
more  than  that  he  intends  to  return  to  that 
State  as  his  domicile,  he  may  thereby  jeop- 
ardize or  forfeit  his  entitlement  to  the  sec- 
tion 911  exclusion  from  gross  income  ba.sed 
on  his  claim  of  bona  fide  residence  in  a  for- 
eign country.  You  are  referring  in  particular 
to  Internal  Revenue  Service  Publication  54 
(10-71  )    TgjC  Guide  For  U.S.  Cili-cns  Abroad. 
1972  Edition,  which  provides  on  page  4: 

■A  U.S.  citizen  living  abroad  may  vote  bv 
absentee  ballot  in  elections  held  in  the 
United  States  (national.  State,  and  local) 
without  Jeopardizing  his  eligibility  for  tax 
exemption  as  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  for- 
eign country.  Such  voting  will  not.  of  it.self. 
nullify  the  taxpayer's  status. 

However,  where  a  US  citizen  makes  a  rep- 
resentation to  the  local  election  official 
regarding  the  nature  and  length  of  his  stay 
abroad  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  rep- 
resentation for  purposes  of  the  tax  exclu- 
sion, the  fact  that  he  made  the  representa- 
tion in  connection  with  absentee  voting  will 
be  considered  In  determining  his  status  for 
the  exclusion,  but  will  not  neces.sarily  be 
conclusive. 

Y'ou  are  concerned  that  the  •inconsistent 
representation"  language  of  the  above- 
quoted  material  might  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  a  representation  by  a  taxpayer  of 
domicile  in  a  State  and  of"  an  intent  to 
ultimately  return  there  is  not  compatible 
with  the  taxpayer's  claim  of  bona  fide  resi- 
dence in  a  foreign  countrv  for  purposes  of 
section  911  of  the  Code. 

The  Service  has  held  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished ruling.  Revenue  Ruling  71-101,  C  B. 
1971-1.  214: 

■■|G|enerally  the  exercise  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  his  right  "to  vote  in  Na- 
tional, state,  or  local  electior.s  in  the  United 
States  by  absentee  ballot  is  not  an  action 
that  would  afTect  the  length  or  nature  of 
his  stay  outside  the  United  States  and  con- 
.sequently  would  not  jeopardize  the  exemp- 
tion under  section  911(a)(1)  of  the  Code. 
However,  where  absentee  voting  in  the 
United  States  involves  a  representation  to 
the  local  election  official  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  length  of  the  taxpayer's  stay 
abroad  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  ta.x- 
payer's  representation  of  Intention  for  pur- 
poses of  section  911  of  the  Code,  the  fact  that 
he  made  the  representation  in  connection 
with  absentee  voting  will  be  taken  into  ac- 


count in  determining  his  status  under  sec- 
tion 911  of  the  Code,  but  uil!  not  necessarily 
be  ronrhisire  "  (Emphasis  added). 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  "inconsistent  rep- 
resentation "  as  referred  to  in  the  above  cited 
publications  does  not  refer  to  a  mere  state- 
ment by  a  taxpayer  that  he  considers  him- 
self a  voting  resident  of  a  State  and  ulii- 
m:itc!y  intends  to  return  to  the  Stale  as 
his  domicile.  Such  a  statement  is  not  in- 
compatible with  a  taxpayer's  claim  of  bona 
l;de  residence  in  a  foreign  countrv.  Instead. 
•  inconsistent  representations"  refer  to  other 
representations  which  the  t.ixpayer  mav  ha\e 
made  lo  the  Service  regarding"  the  specnic 
n.iiure  and  length  of  his  stay  in  a  foreign 
country  If  a  taxpayer  in  support  of  his 
claim  to  the  section  911  exclusion  from  gross 
income  makes  certain  specific  representa- 
tions as  to  the  purpose,  nature,  and  intended 
length  of  his  stay  in  the  foreign  country,  and 
in  an  application  for  absente"e  voting  makes 
otlier  statements  which  appear  inconsistent 
with  those  specific  representations,  the  Serv- 
ice mu.-t  take  such  inconsistent  statements 
into  r.Tount  in  determining  the  true  facts 
upon  which  the  taxpayer  ba.ses  his  claim  lo 
bona  fide  rc.=  idence  in  a  foreign  countrv.  Fur- 
tiier,  as  stated  in  Revenue  Ruling  71-101. 
even  such  inconsistent  statements  wiU  not 
necessarily  be  conclusive. 

However,  the  mere  representation  by  a  tax- 
payer made  in  support  of  an  application  for 
ab.sentee  voting  that  he  considers  himself 
a  voting  resident  of  a  particular  State  and 
that  he  intends  to  ultlmatelv  return  to  that 
State,  will  not  by  itself  in  aiiy  wav  affect  his 
claim  to  the  section  911  exclusion"from  gross 
income  ba.sed  on  bona  fide  residence  in  a  for- 
eicn  country. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  will  clarifv  any 
ambiguities  that  may  have  existed  with  re"- 
.•=pcct  to  this  situation.  We  hope  that  no 
United  States  citizen  living  abro.ad  will 
hesitate  to  excrci.se  his  voting  right  out  of 
concern  that  this  action  mav  jeopardize  his 
claim  to  the  .section  911  exclusion  :rom  gross 
income 

Sincerely  yours, 

A  Feibel, 
A^nnp  C'licf.  Corporation  Tax  Branch. 


GE.NERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  delivered 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersev 
'  Mr.  Rodino  ■ . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California'? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I.MPROVING  THE  N.ATIONS  SPEND- 
ING CONTROL  PROCEDURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmiwre.  Under  a 
previous  oi'der  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Alexander  >  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fi.scal  1974  budget,  like  each  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, is  a  statement  of  national 
priorities. 

A  comparison  of  the  totals  for  various 
programs  will  reveal  a  picture  of  the 
values  and  priorities  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  emphasize  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Early  in  1973.  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  concerned  about  the  priorities 
reflected  in  the  new  budget  for  fiscal 
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1974.  It  was  to  be  the  first  postwar  year, 
and  yet  spending  authority  for  defen.se 
was  goins  up — not  down.  President 
Nixon  had  recommended  $85  billion  for 
defense,  an  increa.«e  of  $5.5  billion,  larger 
than  for  any  other  single  government 
program.  Altogether,  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  spend  more  on  defense 
in  fiscal  1974  that  it  would  spend  on 
education,  health,  community  develop- 
ment, environmental  improvements,  and 
agriculture  combined. 

Still  fre.'-h  in  the  memory  of  many 
Members  was  Prc.=ident  Nixons  attempt 
of  the  year  before  to  take  unilateral  con- 
trol of  the  budget-trimming  process.  He 
wanted  the  power  to  cut  such  programs 
as  lie  saw  fit.  Congress,  however,  refused 
to  abandon  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  pass  judgment  on  all  spending 
requests.  Members  v.erc  concerned  that 
the  President  would  use  his  unrestricted 
budget-cutting  authority  to  negate  pol- 
icy decisions  by  Congress;  he  could  set 
national  priorities  according  to  his  own 
preferences  alone. 

So  Congress  denied  him  the  authority, 
and  the  President's  response  was  to  im- 
pound appropriated  funds — to  refuse  to 
spend  for  tiiose  programs  which  he  per- 
sonally did  not  favor.  In  effect,  he  was 
setting  national  priorities  by  himself, 
even  though  Congrei^s  has  specifically 
denied  him  this  authority. 

After  the  new  93d  Congress  convened 
last  January,  the  President  submitted 
his  new  budget  and  accompanied  it  with 
a  propaganda  barrage  attacking  Con- 
gress as  a  big  spender,  presenting  him- 
self as  the  economizer — even  though  his 
first  four  budgets  had  had  deficits  that 
increased  the  national  debt  by  ,?102  bil- 
lion. For  fiscal  1974.  he  propo.-ed  his  fifth 
consecutive  deficit  which  would  add  yet 
another  S18.8  billion  to  the  national  debt. 

Members  of  Congress,  concerned  with 
the  President's  priorities  and  his  red  isik. 
decided  to  act.  The  Congre^s  was  deter- 
mined to  enact  a  fiscal  responsible  budg- 
et for  1974  and — once  again — to  make  it 
clear  that  it  would  not  yield  its  power  of 
the  purse  to  the  executive  branch. 

Tlie  result  is  an  important  new  leiiis- 
lative  proposal,  initiated  by  the  Congress, 
modified  after  extensive  hearings  as  to 
its  efficacy  and  its  constitutionality,  and 
c'.eaied  for  consideration  by  the  full 
Hou.^e  of  Representatives  early  in  July. 

The  bill,  numbered  H.R.  8480.  would 
deal  with  the  immediate  problem  by  im- 
posing a  fiscal  1974  spendng  ceiling  of 
.S267.1  billion— a  figure  SI. 6  billion  less 
than  President  Nixon  had  propos|d.  The 
legislation  would  reinforce  its'  spending 
ceiling  by  directing  Piesident  Nixon  to 
withhold  funds — or  to  impound — if  nec- 
c>sary  to  stay  within  the  S267.1-billion 
limit  for  fiscal  1974.  However,  the  bill 
would  carefully  circumscribe  the  Presi- 
dent's impoundment  authority  .so  that  he 
could  not  use  it  to  kill  programs  or  to 
.vhift  piicrities  within  the  budget.  All 
budget  programs  would  have  to  be  cut  a 
proportionate  amount — except  for  .social 
.-ecurity.  veterans  benefits  and  similarly 
mandated  expenditures — and  tiiere 
would  be  an  absolute  .safeguard  limit  on 
the  amount  any  single  program  could  be 
cut. 
That  portion  of  the  legislation  would 


take  care  of  fiscal  1974 — proposing  a  level 
of  Federal  spending  well  within  the  limits 
the  President  him.self  had  said  was  nec- 
essary to  combat  inflation. 

For  the  longer  range  problem  of  im- 
poundments, the  bill  proposes  a  perma- 
nent check-and-balance  system.  The  bill 
would  require  that  after  fiscal  1974.  the 
Prc^.-^ident  would  have  to  rei)ort  to  Con- 
gress within  10  days  of  any  impoundment 
of  funds.  The  Congress  thereafter  would 
liave  60  d.iys  in  which  to  consider  the 
impoundment,  and  if  it  determined  that 
the  impoundment  was  undesirable,  could 
overrule  the  President  by  a  majority  vote 
of  either  the  Hou.se  or  the  Senate. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Comptroller 
General — an  agent  of  the  Congress — to 
help  enforce  the  legislation.  The  Comp- 
troller General,  who  hns  long  served  rs 
a  watchdog  on  executive  branch  expendi- 
tures, would  be  required  to  analyze  each 
i.npoundtnent  message  and  to  report  to 
Con'u-ess.  Among  other  things,  the 
Comptroller  General  would  siy  whether 
he  believed  the  impoundment  to  be  law- 
ful. Second,  the  Comptroller  General 
would  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Execu- 
tive and  inform  Congress  of  any  im- 
poundment not  reported  by  the  executive 
branch.  Tliis  action  would  trigger  the  im- 
pour.dment  review  procedures.  The 
Comptroller  General  would  have  author- 
ity to  hire  his  own  attornev  and  to  sue 
any  agent  of  the  President  to  force  com- 
pliance with  the  impoundment  law. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
support  for  such  a  bill  continued  to  grow. 
Members  of  Congress  felt  that  some 
method  was  needed  to  preserve  congres- 
sional authority  from  further  intrusion 
by  the  President  and  to  enact  a  meaning- 
ful control  on  spending  in  light  of  the  in- 
fintion  that  now  disrupts  the  economy. 

Tlie  House  Rules  Committee  on  Jime 
22.  197'^  cleared  the  bill  for  floor  action, 
and  the  full  House  Is  expected  to  begin 
general  debate  on  tJ*iV  matter  in  July. 

Beyond  Us  consid^fation  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Congress  Is  looking  ahead  to 
even  longer  range  measures  of  dealing 
with  Federal  spending  control. 

As  long  ago  as  last  October.  Congress 
had  created  a  special  committee,  made 
up  of  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  to  study  wa>s  of  improving 
sp'-nding  control  procedures. 

The  study  committee  submitted  its  re- 
port last  April.  Among  its  proposals  were 
recommend  itions  for,  first,  a  new  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  in  each  of  the 
Houses  of  Congre.^s;  second,  a  spending 
ceiling  each  year  to  be  established  by 
Congress;  third,  provision  for  a  special 
tax  if  necessary  to  make  up  a  deficit,  and 
fourth,  an  enlarged  professional  staff 
equipped  with  comi)uters  to  serve  the 
new  budget  committees. 

Both  Chambers  praised  the  study  com- 
mittee for  its  work:  le.iders  in  tJie  Hou.se 
expressed  their  intention  to  take  up  the 
longer  range  implications  of  the  study 
comm.ittte's  report  after  the  immediate 
legislation  on  spending  ceiling  and  im- 
l)oundment  had  been  disiio.sed  of. 

Under  the  study  committee  recom- 
mnidati'on.  the  new  budget  committees 
would  take  functions  from  the  existing 
apijropriaiions  and  t;ix  committees,  and 
would  draw  two-thirds  of  their  member- 
ship  from    the   same   committees.   The 


spending  ceiling,  to  be  recommended  by 
the  budget  committees  each  year,  would 
take  into  account  the  Nation's  economic 
situation  as  well  as  the  Government's  fi- 
nancial position — thus,  in  times  of  reces- 
sion, a  Congress  could  recommend  a 
deficit  to  spur  the  economy.  The  special 
tax  would  take  the  form  of  a  surcharge. 
and  it  would  make  up  any  deficit  that 
Congress  thought  inappropriate  to  the 
national  economic  situation. 

The  imbalance  between  staff  in  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  is 
marked.  The  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees in  both  Houses  have  small  staffs.  In 
contrast,  the  President  has  within  his 
Executive  Office  the  full-time  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with 
660  employees,  including  financial  ex- 
perts who  devote  the  full  year  to  budget 
preijaration  and  review.  Despite  his  much 
publicized  cut  in  Executive  Office  staff, 
the  President  did  not  touch  the  OMB, 
which  is  one  of  its  largest  components. 

The  study  committee  proposals  must 
now  undergo  hearings,  and  the  House 
Rules  Committee  has  scheduled  them 
for  the  week  of  July  15.  The  matter  is 
complex;  it  has  long  range  implications 
for  the  Nation's  spending  control  proc- 
e.ss.  This  bill,  like  the  spending  ceiling 
and  impoundment  review  legislation 
ahead  of  it,  will  require  major  attention 
from  Congress.  Both  measures  will  get 
it.  but  first  things  must  come  first.  The 
impoundment  legislation  and  spending 
ceiling,  already  well  advanced,  will  get 
priority.  Then  Congress  will  be  free  to 
give  thorough  consideration  to  the 
longer-range  budget  control  procedures. 

Rarely  has  Congress  been  confronted 
with  such  a  challenge  to  its  constitutional 
responsibilities:  never  has  it  responded 
with  greater  vigor. 

As  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  Democratic 
majority  leader  of  the  Hou.se,  said: 

The  Pre.-,iclein  can  shake  his  finger  all  he 
wants.  The  Congress  is  not  about  to  be 
bullied  away  from  it/ con.stitulional  respon- 
.sibilUies  as  guardian  of  the  purse. 


THE     HOUSING     AND     URBAN     DE- 
VELOPMENT AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Barrett  i  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
13,  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  ap- 
proved for  full  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  action.  H.R.  8879.  a  bill  -to 
make  various  changes  in  laws  relating  to 
hou.sing  and  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes."  This  bill  includes  several 
provisions  that  were  agreed  upon  earlier 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
when  it  reported  out  its  1972  omnibus 
housing  and  urban  development  legisla- 
tion. As  you  know,  that  legislation  never 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  bill 
also  contains  some  new  provisions  au- 
thorizing some  needed  improvements  in 
our  housing  and  urban  development  i^ro- 
;jrams. 

H.R.  8879  contains  no  special  revenue 
•sharing  or  commmiity  development  block 
gra:U  iiroposals.  nor  does  it  contain  any 
major  new  subsidized  housing  initiatives 
since  the  Hoirsing  Subcommitlee  plans  'o 
ho'd   etxensive  h.earings   en   tlie  c   ^u^- - 
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jects  later  this  summer  or  in  the  early 
fall. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  place  into  the  Record  a 
section-by-section  summary  of  H.R.  8879 
as  approved  by  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee. 
Section-by-Section  Summary   of  H.R.   8879 

TITLE  I NEW  COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT 

Change  in  name  of  CommunHy  Development 
Corporation 
Section  101  amends  Part  B  of  Title  VII  of 
the  1970  Act  by  striking  out  all  references 
to  "Community  Development  Corporation" 
and  substituting  'New  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation". 

Membership  of  board  of  directors  of  Neic 

Community  Development  Corporation 
Section  102  amends  section  729(b)   of  the 
1970  Act  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Board  of 
Directors    of    the    Corporation    from    five    to 
seven  members. 

Increase    in    interest    differential    grants    to 
State  land  development  agencies 
Section  103  amends  .section  713ia»   of  the 
1970  Act  to  increa.se  the  amount  of  interest 
differential    grants    which    the    Secretary    is 
authorized   to  make  to  State  land   develop- 
ment agencies  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  difference  betw.een  the  interest  paid  on 
obligations   of   the  agency   and   the   interest 
which  would  be  paid  tuider  tlie  interest  rate 
(decreased  by  one-half  of  1  percent!  on  simi- 
lar obligations  whose  income  is  tax-exempt. 
Interest    differential    grant.i    for    State    de- 
velopment    agencies     u-ith     unguaranteed 
obligations 

.Section  104  amends  section  713iai  of  the 
1970  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  land  development  agency 
whose  obligations  are  eligible  for  guarantee 
but  are  not  guaranteed.  Such  grants  could 
not  exceed  the  amount  for  which  the  agency 
wotild  have  been  eligible  if  its  obligations 
were  guaranteed. 

Supplementary  grants  for  projects  assisted 
by  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  llu- 
7nanities 

Section  105  amends  section  718(c)  of  the 
1970  Act  to  include  within  the  definition  of 
"new  community  assistance  projects"  a  proj- 
ect or  portion  thereof  as.sisied  by  contracts 
or  grants  undei'  section  5  of  tlie  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965. 

Inclusion  of  waste  disposal  facilities  and 
community  or  neighborhood  heating  or  air- 
conditioning  systems  among  eligible  land 
improvements 

Section  106  amends  .section  711(f)  of  the 
1970  Act  to  include  waste  disposal  installa- 
tions and  community  or  neighborhood  cen- 
tral heating  or  air-conditioning  systems 
within  the  definition  of  ''land  development" 
for  the  purpose  of  as.sistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  communities  under  Part  B  of 
Title  VII  of  that  Act. 

Reservation  of  housing  subsidy  funds  for  new 
Community  development 
Section  107  amends  section  712  of  the  1970 
Act,  to  require  the  Secretary  to  reserve  such 
housing  assistance  funds  as  he  finds  appro- 
priate for  use  in  connection  with  new  com- 
munity development  programs. 

TITLE     II — STATE     DEVELOPMENT     AGENCIES 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Section  201  defines  the  purpose  of  this  title 
as  an  effort  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
state   development    agencies    authorized    to 
provide  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come famUles,  to  revitalize  blighted  areas, 
and  to  Improve  employment  opportunities. 
Eligible  development  agencies 
Section    202(a)    requires    that    the    State 
development  agency,  in  Its  role  as  a  large- 


scale  developer,  have  power  to  sell,  lease  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  its  interests  in  projects; 
to  participate  in  Federal,  State  and  local 
government  projects;  to  relocate  those  who 
are  displaced  as  a  result  of  activities  carried 
out  by  the  agency;  to  establish  subsidiaries 
through  which  its  functions  can  be  carried 
out;  and  to  establish  community  advisory 
committees. 

(b»  defines  "State  development  agency"  as 
any  public  body  or  agency,  publicly  spon- 
sored, or  instrumentality  of  one  or  more 
States,  designated  by  the  Governor  or  Gov- 
ernors, for  purpo.=es  of  this  title. 

(C)  defines  "State"  as  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
Guarantees  of  obligations 
Section  203(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  guarantee  taxable  obligations  of  a 
State  development  agency  and  to  make 
grants  to  these  agencies  which  would  cover 
the  difference  between  the  interest  paid  on 
such  obligations  and  the  mtere.'-t  whuii 
would  be  paid  (decrea.'^cd  by  one-half  of  one 
percent  I  on  .^miliar  obligations  the  income 
from  whicli  is  exempt  from  Federal  taxation, 
(b)  provides  tiiat  the  lull  faith  and  credit 
of  liie  United  Slates  would  be  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  these  guarantees;  that  any  guar- 
antee made  by  the  Secretary  would  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the  obli- 
gations involved  for  the  guarantee;  and  tliat 
the  validity  of  the  guarantee  would  be  incf.n- 
testable  in  the  hands  of  a  holder. 

(C)  direcis  the  Secretary  to  establish  and 
collect  fees  and  charges  for  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  guarantees. 

(d»  limits  the  amount  of  obligations  which 
could  be  guaranteed  and  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  to  $500,000,000. 

Limitation  on  guarinitees 
Section  204  directs  the  Secretary  to  take 
rea;onable  steps,  with  respect  to  the  guaran- 
teed obligations,  to  assure  issuance  to  ap- 
proved investors;  acceptable  public  offer- 
ings; s.ttihfactory  interest  rates;  and  satis- 
factory provisions  for  repayment,  maturity 
and  protection  of  the  security  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Revolving  fund 
Section  205(a)  authorizes  the  Se-^retary  to 
establL^h  a  revolving  fund  comprised  of  re- 
ceipts frcin  fees  and  charges;  recoveries  un- 
der scc-.irity,  svibrogation,  and  other  rights; 
repnyments,  interest  income,  and  other  re- 
ceipts derived  from  gur^rantccs;  proceeds  of 
the  o'oligutions  issued  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea^-ury  pursuant  to  the  following  sulj- 
section;  and  such  sum.s,  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  as  may  be  required  f'T  the  in- 
terest differential  grants  and  for  other  pur- 
poses under  this  title.  Money  in  tlie  revolvii^g 
fund  would  be  kept  in  cash  on  hand  or  on 
dcp(..sit;  invested  in  obligaticns  of  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  Uni'.ed  States;  or  invested  in 
lawful  investments  for  fiduciary,  trust,  or 
public  funds  unless  needed  to  pay  liabilities 
incurred  as  a  result  of  guarantees  or  grants 
or  to  pay  obligations  issued  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  the  followir.g  sub- 
section. 

(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  issue  suffi- 
cient obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  meet  his  liabihties  pursuant  to 
guarantees  under  this  title.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  determine  the  maturities 
and  interest  rates  of  such  obligations  and 
would  be  authorized  to  purchase  such  obli- 
gations by  using  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  securities. 

(c)  provides  that  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  .of  the  revolving  fund,  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  the  power  to  pay  out  of  such 
fund  expenses  or  charges  associated  with  the 
acquisition,  handling,  improvement,  or  dis- 
posal of  real  or  personal  property  acquired  as 


a  result  of  recoveries  under  .security,  subro. 
gation,  or  other  rights  regardless  of  any 
other  provision  of  law  which  would  other- 
wise apply. 

Technical  assistance 
Section  206  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  p.'-o- 
vide  technical  assistance  to  State  develop- 
ment agencies  to  assist  them  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  development  activities 
under  this  title. 

Labor  standards 
Section  207  requires  that  prior  to  any  as- 
.sistance, assurance  be  given  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  development  activities 
under  this  title  will  be  paid  pre\ailing  wages, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  .'ict.  except  in  the  case  of  residential 
properly  designed  for  the  use  by  fewer  than 
eighi  families. 

General  provisions 

Section  208( a)i^  gives  the  Secretary  power 
to  contract  (before  or  after  default)  to  ex- 
tinguish al!  riehts  or  interests  of  a  State 
agency  in  any  instrument  held  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  Secretary  for  the  protection  of 
security  interests  of  the  United  States.  He 
would  al.so  have  power  to  foreclose  or  to  en- 
force any  right  conferred  on  him  by  law  or 
contract.  Property  which  the  Secretary  pur- 
chases at  foreclosure  sale  may  be  comfjleted. 
remodeled,  lea.sed  or  disposed  of  or  otherwise 
dealt  with,  notwithstanding  other  provisions 
of  law.  The  Secretary  could  piir.-,ue  to  final 
collection  all  claims  acquired  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  any  security,  subrogation  or 
other  riglit  obtained  by  him. 

(b)  requires  that  interest  paid  on  obliga- 
tions issued  by  State  development  agencies 
which  elect  the  benefits  of  guarantees  under 
this  tille  musi  be  included  in  gross  Income 
for  the  purposes  of  Chapter  I  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE  in — FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSO- 
CIATION AND  FEDERAL  IIO.ME  LOAN  MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 

Federal  Na'ionnl  Mortgage  Association 
Section  301 1 a)  amends  section  302  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  specify  that  Septem- 
ber 1,  1968  is  the  effective  date  on  which  the 
original  Federal  National  Mortgage  As.socia- 
tion  was  divided  into  two  entities,  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  and  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association. 

(b)  amends  such  .■section  302  to  provide 
that  the  principal  office  of  FNM.'V  may  be 
located  anywhere  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
metropolitan  area,  though  for  Jurisdiction 
and  venue  purposes  FNM.A  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  Dis'ri'-t  of  Columbia  corporation. 

(c)  and  (dl  amend  such  .section  302  to 
allow  purciiase  of  a  conventional  mortgage 
with  the  outstanding  balance  exceeding  80 
percent  of  value  v.hen  the  excess  over  80  per- 
cent is  Insured  by  a  qualified  insurer.  Under 
existing  law  such  mortgages  may  be  pur- 
chased only  where  Die  oui.standing  balance 
exceeding  75  percent  of  value  is  insured  by 
a  qtialified  "private"  insurer. 

(e)  amends  such  section  302  to  provide 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  a  conventional 
mortgage  purchased  by  FNM.^  may  not  exceed 
the  limitations  contained  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  S(c)  of  the  Home  Owners 
loan  Act  of  1933  ($45,000  in  the  case  of 
s.ngle-family  dwellings  and  the  dollar 
amounts  contained  in  section  207  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  for  multi-family  hous- 
ing), except  that  such  limitations  may  be 
increased  by  25  percent  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages on  property  located  in  Alaska.  Guam. 
and  Hawaii. 

Section  302  amends  section  303  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  eliminate  from  the 
capitalization  of  FNMA  the  initial  nonvoting 
preferred  stock. 

Section  303  amends  section  304  of  the  Na- 
tional Housmg  Act  to  correct  an  erroneous 
citation  to  section  243  of  that  Act. 
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Section  304  amends  section  309  of  the  Na- 
iioiial  Housing  Act  to  provide  that  einployet'S 
siibjec.  to  tlie  Civil  Service  retirement  law 
\\  '10  became  empIoveJ  Ijy  FNMA  prior  to  Jaii- 
imrv  31    1"j72  may  coiituuie  luicler  .-iich  law. 

Kcf.oii  305  repeals  certain  provi.sions  of 
Ir.w  reliiUns  to  FNMA's  transitional  period, 
now  completed,  and  reUMed  to  GAO  audit  of 
I'NMA  while  anv  inortgnge-ba'.  !;cd  .securities 
i'Stied  bv  FNMA  and  t^x-^r^iitecd  by  CN'MA 
are  oiit.-.tatidlni;. 

F  chral  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Coriioiar ion 
Section  30G  amend.s  section  305ib)  (2)  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Morl^^ase  Corpora- 
llun  Act  10  allow  the  FHLMC  to  pnrcha-;? 
a  cotivcntional  mortgaire  witli  the  our.stinrt- 
ing  balance  excredlnc;  80  percent  of  valne 
when  the  excos.s  o\er  80  percent  i.^  injured 
by  a  tjiialified  insurer.  Under  existiiur  law 
.siioh  mort?accs  may  be  piircha.sed  only  where 
the  outstandint:  Ijalance  exceeding  "."i  per- 
cent of  value  i.s  nisured  by  a  qii.ililied  'prj- 
viite  ■  insurer.  Ihe  section  also  provides  thar 
the  maximum  amount  of  conventional  tnort- 
t:n?e  purchased  by  FHLMC  mav  not  exceed 
the  limitations  contained  in  the  lirst  sen- 
lence  of  section  5(ct  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933  ($45,000  in  the  case  of 
single-family  dwellm^.s  and  the  dollar 
amounts  contained  in  section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  for  multi-family  hons- 
ingi.  except  lh.it  sncli  limitations  may  be 
increased  by  25  percent  witli  respect  to  mort- 
tra^es  on  property  located  m  Ala  ka.  Guam, 
and  Hawaii. 

TITI.K  IV  —  PROHIRITlriN  AC.MNST  DI.SfRIMIV^- 
TIiV   IN   EXTFNSION   OF   MORTG.^I.F   .^SSIST.ANCF 

Title  IV'  adds  a  new  section  525  to  the  Na- 
tional Hotisln!?  Act  which  ill  prohibiis  the 
denial  of  any  Federally-related  mortc:af;e 
loan  or  Federal  insurance  guarantee  or  other 
a.ssiitance  to  any  person  on  account  of  sex, 
and  (2  I  directs  every  person  engaged  in  niak- 
iiii;  mortgage  loans  secured  by  residential 
real  property  to  consider  without  prejudice 
the  combined  incomes  of  bo'h  husband  an.d 
wife  lor  the  purpose  <•[  extcndinc  mortuatte 
credit  in  the  form  of  a  Federally-related 
mortgage  loan.  Federally-related  mortpaee 
loan"  is  dehned  to  mean  any  loan  which 
(1|  i-s  secured  by  residential  property  de- 
signed principally  for  occupancy  by  one  to 
four  families,  and  |2)  is  cither  lA)  made  by 
a  lender  regulated  by  or  whose  deposits  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  government,  or  (Bi 
insured,  guaranteed,  supplemented,  or  a^- 
sisted  m  any  way  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, or  (C)  eligible  for  purcha.se  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  A.-.sociation,  the 
Government  NaMonal  Mortgage  A.siociation, 
or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  C(irpo- 
ration,  or  (D)  made  in  whole  or  in  part  liv 
any  "creditor"  las  defined  in  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968)  who  makes  or 
invests  in  residential  real  estate  loans  aggre- 
gating more  than  $1,000,000  per  year. 

TITLE  V — M1SCELL.'\NF.(>CS 

Inrrfn^r  in  viaiimum  inortqagr  amount.'!  iin- 
drr  Federal  Hou-^ing  Administration  one- 
lo-juur  jamthj  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams 

Section  501(a)-(d)  amend.s  various  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Hotting  Act  to  increase 
from  S33,000  to  $40,000  the  maximum  mort- 
gage amrjunts  for  sales  housing  insured  un- 
der the  FHA  seclion.s  203ib)  regular  program. 
220  urban  renewal  program.  222  servicemen '.i 
program,  and  234  condLiminium  program. 

Sulei  0/  hoaxing  projects  by  Secretary  to 
cuofjrratiies 

Section  502  amends  title  V  of  the  National 
Hi  u  mg  Ari  bv  adding  a  new  section  526  to 
'he  Act  providing  that  in  the  ra.se  of  the  sale 
of  a  housing  project  by  the  HUD  Secretary 
to  a  nonprofit  cooperative  which  will  restrict 
'ccnp.incy  to  members,  ihe  Secretary  may 
accept  a  mortgage  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property  plus  the 
.in.'.uiii.   (.f  prepaid  expenses  and  costs  In- 


volved In  achieving  cooperative  ownership. 
Prior  to  dlspasitlon  the  Secretary  could  pay 
for  the  repairs  and  improvements  necessary 
to  make  the  housing  suitable  for  cooperative 
ownership. 

Rural  fiousing 
Section  5031  a)  amends  section  507  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  include  the  post- 
Korean  period  and  Vietnam  Era  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  veterans  and  families  of  de- 
ceased servicemen  enliiled  to  preterence  un- 
der the  Farmers  Home  Admiiusiratiou  s  rural 
housing  programs. 

(:>)  amends  section  500  of  the  1949  Act  10 
eliminate  the  pre.-cni  requirement  that  rural 
liousing  financed  under  title  V  be  inspected 
only  by  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  pri- 
vate inspectors  under  contract  agreeiaenis: 
and  ,=cction  5a7  of  the  Act  to  authorise  funds 
in  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  in.spection,  appraisal,  and 
other  such  services. 

(ci  amends  section  517  of  the  1949  Act  to 
transfer  from  the  Agricultural  Credit  In- 
surance Fund  to  the  Rural  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund  the  assets,  rights,  and  liabilities  of 
th.e  Government  with  respect  to  those  farm 
labor  housing  loans  and  rental  housing  loans 
that  were  Instired  through  the  Agrlcultur.il 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Rural  Houslm;  Insurance  Fund 
in  1965. 

(d)  amends  .secti  -.i  502  of  the  1949  Act 
to  authorize  the  Agriculture  Secretary,  on  a 
discretionary  basis,  to  require  rural  housing 
borrowi-rs  to  pay  taxes  and  insurance  into 
escrow  accounts  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

Determination  of  rentaJa  under  public 

housing  program 
Ppclloit  504  amends  paragraph  2(1)  of  the 
Itnited  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  (1)  im- 
pose   a   minimum   rental    for   each    low-rent 
public   housing   unit   equivalent    to  40   per- 
cent of  that  part  of  the  cost  of  operating  and 
mamiainint;  the  project  which  is  attributable 
to  that  dwelling  unit,   (2i    require  that  the 
aggre;:ate  rentals  charged  each  year  to  fam- 
llirs  residing   in   the  dwelling  units  admin- 
istered by  any  local  public  housing  agency 
equal  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  sum  of  the 
incomes  of  all  such  families,  and  (3)   impose 
a    maximum    rental    for    any    dweUlng    unit 
occupied   by   a   family  receiving   welfare   as- 
sistance of  not  to  exceed  the  greater  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  family's  income  or  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  welfare  assistance  which  the 
family  could  receive  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  assisting  the  family  in  meeting  its  hous- 
ing  expen.ses.  The  .section   al.so  defines   "in- 
come"   for   purposes   of   the   public   housing 
program  as  income  from  all  .sources  of  each 
member  of  the  family  in  the  liousehold.  ex- 
cept   that    there   shall   be  excluded    (A)    the 
income  of  any   family  member   (other   than 
the   head   of   the   household   or   his   spouse) 
who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  is  a 
full-time  student:    (B)   the  first  $300  of  the 
income  of  a  secondary  wage  earner  who  is  the 
spouse  of  the  head  of  the  household;    (C)  an 
amount  equal  to  ■$3(X)  for  each  member  of  the 
family  residing  in  the  household  (other  than 
the   head   of   the   household   or   his   spouse) 
who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
and    Is   disabled   or   handicapped    or   a   full- 
time    student   and    who   has   no   income    in- 
cluded in  family  income  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph:    ID)    nonrecurring  income  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary:  and  (E)  such  ex- 
traordinary  medical   expenses  as   the  Secre- 
tary   approves    for    exclusion.    This    .section 
would  become  effective,  with  respect  to  any 
public  housing   agency,   on   the  first  day  of 
such  agency's  first  fiscal  year  which  begins 
after    the    date    of    the    enactment    of    thiri 
section. 

Interstate  land  ^ales 
Section  505(a)   amends  section  1402  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 


to  extend  the  land  sales  regulatory  require- 
ments to  land  located  in.  and  commerce  in- 
volving, foreign  covintries, 

(b)  adds  to  section  1402  of  the  1968  Act 
a  new  subsection  ici.  extending  the  exemp- 
tions from  the  requirements  of  the  program 
to  include  those  who  hold  land  as  fiduciaries 
and  wlio  must  file  a  statement  of  record, 
where  the  Secretary  finds  that  enforcement 
is  not  necessary  in  the  public  interest  or  for 
thr-  pr.-:' Oct  ion  of  purchasers. 

(CI  aiucnds  .section  1404(bi  of  the  1968 
Act  to  extend  the  period  during  which  a  pur- 
chaser may  revoke  an  agreement  to  purchase 
or  lea.se  1  md  if  he  has  not  received  a  timelv 
property  report  from  forty-eight  hours  to 
seventy-two  hours  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays).  It  also  deletes 
tlie  language  which  provides  that  the  con- 
tract may  stipulate  that  a  revocation  may  not 
be  made  where  the  purcha.<-er  acknowledges 
that  he  has  inspected  the  land  and  read  the 
report  before  signing  the  contract.  These 
changes  would  be  effective  sixty  davs  after 
enactment. 

Id)  amends  .section  1403(a)  (9|  of  the  196H 
Act  to  exemin  from  the  requirements  (jf  the 
progiam  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  which 
IS  zoned  by  the  appropriate  governmental 
amliority  for  industrial  or  commercial  de- 
velopment when  (A)  local  authorities  have 
ajjproved  access  from  such  real  estate  to  a 
public  street  or  highway:  (B)  the  purchaser 
or  lessee  of  such  real  estate  is  a  duly  orga- 
nized corporation,  partnership,  trust,  or 
bu>iness  as.sociation:  (C)  the  purchaser  or 
lessee  is  represented  in  the  transaction  of 
sale  or  lea.,e  by  counsel  of  Us  own  selection: 
(D)  the  purchaser  or  lessee  affirms  in  writ- 
ing that  it  is  purchasing  or  leasing  such  real 
estate  for  its  own  u.se;  and  (Ej  a  policy  of 
title  insurance  or  title  opinion  is  i.ssued  m 
connection  with  the  transaction  showing 
that  title  to  the  real  estate  purchased  or 
leased  is  vested  in  the  purchaser  or  le.ssor, 
subject  only  to  such  exceptions  as  may  be 
approved  in  writing  by  such  purchaser  or 
the  lessee  prior  to  recordation  of  the  instru- 
ment of  coiueyance  or  execution  of  the  lea.se: 
except  that  any  purchaser  or  lessee  may 
waive,  in  writing  in  a  separate  document, 
this  requirement. 


COTTER  PROPOSES  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY TAX  CHANGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  orcier  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter  1  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
working  men  and  women  are  now  per- 
ceiving the  new  higher  social  security  tax 
bite.  The  rampant  inflation  in  food, 
clothing,  and  all  areas  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing combined  with  increased  social  se- 
curity taxes  are  eroding  the  workers 
take -home  pay. 

It  is  widely  held  that  the  social  security 
tax  is  one  of  the  least  progressive  Federal 
taxes.  The  tax  rate  of  5.8  percent  is  ap- 
plied to  a  flat  base  of  $10,000  this  year 
and  a  $12,000  ba.se  next  year.  The  tax 
burden  is  no  different  if  a  worker  makes 
SI 2.000  and  has  four  dependents,  or 
.$50,000  with  two  dependents. 

Last  year,  when  I  supported  the  new 
20  percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  I  promised  to  study  the  social 
security  tax  structure  to  get  a  more  equi- 
table system. 

The  crux  of  the  problem,  of  cour.se,  is 
that  a  social  security  retiree  is  getting 
similar  pension  whether  he  makes  $12.- 
000  or  $50,000  annually  during  his  work- 
ing years.  Under  the  new  law,  in  1974,  a 
person  working  30  years  in  a  covered  .job 
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gets  a  minimum  pension  of  $170  00  and 
a  maximum  of  $274.60. 

The  social  security  problem  is  impor- 
tant. Twenty  years  ago.  only  3.2  percent 
of  the  American  population  drew  social 
security  stipends.  Today.  14  percent  of 
the  American  popuhttion  receives  social 
security  benefits.  Under  the  new  law 
re.sidents  of  Connecticut  will  pav  an  esti- 
mated additional  ,S52  million  in  1973. 

The  new  social  security  tax  rate  is  5  85 
percent  on  a  ba.se  of  S10.800.  Next  vear 
the  5.85-percent  tax  r.Ue  will  be  applied 
to  a  812.000  ba.se. 

What  this  means  to  the  worker  who 
makes  at  least  SIO.800  this  vear  is  that 
sociil  security  taxes  will  be  S63  more 
this  yenr.  and  S126  more  in  1974. 

A  little  chart  which  appeared  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  tells  it  better 
than  I  can.  This  chart  sho^vs  that  with  a 
5-percent  wage  increa.se  most  workers  ac- 
tually lose  money  diirins'  the  months  they 
are  paying  social  secu 'it\-  .  .:;es. 
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SUPPOSE  YOU  GET  A  SPERCErjT  PA/ R  E  A  MAN  WITH 
A  WIFE  AND  2  CHItDREn  GETS  A  5  PfRCENT  BOOST  \n 
PAY  EFFECTIVE  Wi  \.  1973  HERE  IS  WHAT  HAPPENS  AT 
VARIOUS  LEVELS  OF  WEEKLY  INCOME 


Ba^ppaymw $150.00    J?50. 00    $1TO.00    $W0  no 

Take-home  pay  now     .     Ul.  20      222.40      337.00      408^00 


Base  pay  after  5-per- 

"J'^'i^ 157,50      262,50      420.00      525  00 

Federal  income  la«  ---j-uj 

takes  thi5            .  n  00        29  60        68,60        98  40 

Social  security  -^ 

taKCsthis        ...  9.21        15.36        24.57        30  71 
Take-home  pay  aHer 

"'5« _'?!:^i_^"-"      ^^^-^^      395.89 

ChJinjje  from  pre^enl 
lake-home  pay '6,09 


4.  86 


10.17     -'12,11 


'  Increase 
•  Decrease. 

Note:  At  b<ise  pay  above  J208  a  week.  ■;ocial  security  t.i«»s 

tre'ie'sTofThe'yer  ""  *"'  "  """  ""  '"  ""'  ""^'"^'^ 

As  I  began  my  search  for  a  more 
equitable  formula,  I  expressly  rejected 
using  general  tax  revenues  to  supple- 
ment .shortfalls.  This  I  did  becau.se  I 
believe  that  the  social  security  trust  fund 
can  be,  and  should  be.  self-sustaining— 
a  "pay  as  you  go  operation." 

Therefore,  working  with  both  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  the  actuaries  in 
the    Social    Security    Administration.    I 
devi.sed  a  formula  that  would  lower  the 
1974  social  security  tax  bite  by  $72  00 
but  would  require  those  making  in  ex- 
cess of  $12,000  to  pay  5.6  percent  on  in- 
come up  to  $24,000.  This  allows  for  equity 
because  it  introduces  an  "abilitv  to  pav" 
feature  that  is  absent  in  the  present  tax 
system.  For  those  paying  the  additional 
tax.  I  would  give  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
additional  social  security  taxes.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  my  formula  does 
not  give  massive  relief  to  the  worker 
earning  less   than   $12,000.   but   it   does 
introduce  a  more  progressive  tax  base 
According  to  the  Actuary  at  the  Social 
Security   Administration,   my   new   pro- 
posal  would   generate   $71.2    billion   for 
1974.  a  figure  of  $1.2  billion  more  than 
the  revenues  estimated  for  1974  under  tlie 
old  formula. 

Since  tho.se  perso...    iiiakin,';  between 
$12,000  to  $24,000  would  receive  similar 
benefits  to  tho.se  making  imder  S12,ono. 
CXIX 1378 -Part  17 


I  believe  simple  equity  demands  that  he 
be  given  similar  relief  for  tax  burdens 
Therefore.  I  propose  that  a  tax  deduction 
be  allowed  for  the  social  sccuritv  pay- 
ments between  312.000  to  $24,000.  Again 
even  with  this  feature,  the  viabilitv  of  the 
social  security  trust  fund  remains  com- 
plete. The  revcntie  loss  for  this  feature  is 
between  $1.4  and  $1.9  billion. 

For  the  employer,  the  .social  security 
tax  rate  would  remain  at  5.85  percent  on 
the  fii.'.t  .?12.0no.  and  no  tax  for  salaries 
over  SI 2.000.  For  the  self-employed,  the 
rate  would  be  reduced  from  8  percent 
to  7.5  percent  on  the  first  $12,000,  and 
a  rate  of  7.6  percent  would  be  applied  on 
incomes  between  S12.000  and  $24,000  for 
self-employed  individtinls. 

In  summary,  this  proposal  will  grant 
some  tax  relief  to  workers  making  under 
$12,000,  will  require  taxation  of  tho.se 
with  the  ability  to  pay.  but  for  their 
contribution,  those  required  to  pav  the 
additional  taxes  with  an  increase  in 
benefits,  will  receive  a  tax  deduction. 

Candidly,  this  propo.sal  does  not  grant 
massive  tax  relief,  but  it  does  retain 
economic  viability  in  the  social  security 
trust  fund,  and  docs  introduce  a  more 
progressive  social  security  tax  rate: 

H,R,  DOOO 
A  bill  to  e.stablish  for  the  vear  1974.  under 
chapters  2  and  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code   of    I9,'54,    more   equitable    rates    and 
schedules  of  social  securitv  ta.xes  on  em- 
ployees    and     .self-employed     individuals 
(With    partial     income     tax    deductlbilitv 
therelon.  and  to  provide  a  method  for  the 
development  01   similar  rates  and   sched- 
nies  for  years  after  1974 
Be   it  cnavied   by   the   Senate   and  Hou<e 
0/  Representatives  of   the   United  Slate-<  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled     That    (ai 
with  respect   to  wages   received  during   the 
calendar  year  1974— 

(II  the  flgtire  -4,85  percent"  In  section 
3  01(a)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cc^ie 
of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  ta.\  on  empolvees 
for  purposes  of  old-age.  .survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance)  shall  be  deemed  to  read 
as  follows:  ".A)  4.G  percent  to  the  e.Ktent 
that  such  wages  do  not  e.Nceed  $12,000  and 
(Bi     4  8    percent    to    the    e.xtcnt    that    such 

$24,000   .  and 

•^,mV*"f  ^^'''^  "'^  P"«:'f  i"  -section 
3101  (bi  (2)  01  such  Code  (relating  to  rate 
01  ta.x  on  employees  for  purposes  of  hospital 
insurance)  shall  be  deemed  to  read  as  lol- 
lows:  "(A)  0  6  percent  to  the  e.xtent  that 
siich  wastes  do  not  exceed  .?! 2.000,  and  iBi 
0  8  percent  to  the  extent  that  such  wates 
exceed  .S12  000  but  do  not  exceed  $''4  000-' 

(b)    With  respect  to  self-emplovment  hi- 
come  for  any   taxable   year   beginning   alter 

o  the  .self-employment  income  for  such  tax- 
able year"  in  ..ection  1401,aH4)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  rati  of  tax  on  self-em- 
ployment income  lor  purpo.ses  of  old-a^e 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance)  shallbe 
cleemed  to  read  as  follows:  "(A.  6  9  perce.  t 
of  the  amount  of  the  self-emplovment  i- 
come  for  ..uch  taxable  year  to  tlfe  extent  tit 
M.^h. amount  does  not  exceed  *12.000.  and 
(131  R  8  percent  of  the  amount  01  the  seli- 
einploynient  income  for  such  taxable  ve  ir 
to  the  extent  that  such  amount  exceeds 
$12  000  but  does  not  exceed  -*24.000'-  and 

(21  the  phrcse  "1.0  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self-employment  Income  for  such 
taxable  year"  In  section  1401(b)(2)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  .-elf-cmploy- 


men'  income  for  purpo.=;?s  of  hospital  in- 
surance 1  shall  be  deemed  to  read  as  follow^- 
"(A)  0  6  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  -p'f- 
employment  income  for  such  taxable  vear 'to 
the  extent  that  svich  amount  does  not  ex- 
ceed $12,000.  and  (B.  0.8  percent  of  u,e 
amount  of  the  self-employment  income  f..r 
such  taxable  year  to  the  e.xtent  that  such 
amo-.int_  exceeds  .?12.000  but  does  net  exceed 
$■'24  000". 

Skc.  2.  For  purposes  of  the  taxes  impo.'^-d 
under  sections  3101  and  1401  of  the  Internal 
Re-.enue  Code  of  1954  (as  moditied  bv  the 
lir^t  secuon  of  this  Act  1  with  respect  ^^ 
wages  r.-ceivcd  during  the  calendar  vear  1974 
and  sell -employment  income  for  any  tav^ble 
year  begmnlns  after  December  31  i&73  and 
before  Januarv  1.  ]975  the  fiL-ure  "*I2  000 ' 
in  sections  312Ita)(l)  and  14r!2(bi  ( 1  1  1  h  . 
of  such  Code  shall  be  deemed  to  read 
■  »24.000", 

Sec,  3    Notwithstanding  anv  oiher  provi- 
^Ion    of    law.    tiie    laxco    imposed    on    sef- 
emplo%Tneni    Income    in    excess    of    snooo 
tuider  subsections  (a\(4)(Bi  and  (bi(2)(B) 
of  ,-ecTion  1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954   (as  modified  bv  the  first  ,section  of 
this  Act)    for  taxable   years  beginning  after 
Dectinoer   31.    197:11.   and    belore   Januarv    1. 
1.^10     and    the    taxes    impo.-ed    on    wace.s    m 
exces.  of  512.000  under  subsections  lan  1  mBi 
and   <bM2i,B)   of  section  310!  nf  such  Code 
for  the  calendar  year  1974.  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deducti.m  for  the  taxable  vear  within 
■(vhich  paid  or  accrued  und^r  section  164  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  deduction  for  laxesi 
in  the  :,ame  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  case  of  the   taxes  enumerated   in 
subsection  (ai  thereof. 

•Stc  4  The  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaMon 
and  Welfare  shall  develop  and  formulate  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Janu- 
ai.\  1.  19 <4.  a  propo.sed  revision  of  the  tax 
rates  and  schedules  .set  forth  in  sections  3101 
and  1401  of  the  Internal  Re\enue  Code  of 
19,-34  (and  of  related  provisions  of  such  Code) 
10  be  applicable  with  respect  to  calendar 
years  alter  1974  and  taxable  wars  beginning 
alter  December  31,  1974,  Such  revuMon  .shall 
niaintam  the  same  relation.ship:>  between 
the  proprj.=ed  tax  rates  and  the  rates  other- 
wise applicable  to  ihe  years  in-.olved  under 
such  .sections  3!0;  and  1401  as  fhose  which 
are  establislied   under   ti;e   preceding  provl- 

V^~f  "l"'"  '^^'  ''■'^^  "-PP«  ^o  the  vear 
19*4.  shall  include  deductible  taxes"  on 
amounts  m  excess  of  the  contribution  and 
benefit  ba.se  otherwise  applicable  for  the  vears 
involved,  and  shall  utilize  the  same  method- 
ologies and  actuarial  assumptions  as  thn^e  on 
which  the  rates  and  schedules  estahlL-hed 
under  t::e  preceding  provision-  of  this  Act 
arc  based 


SALE  OF  JETS  TO  SAUDI   -^R^BI^ 
FOREIGN  POLICY  MISTAKE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  1 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Dp.inan. 
is  recogriizcd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mav  31 
1973.  the  State  Department  announced 
Its  intention  to  a:(.omph.sh  the  sale  of  a 
•'limited  number"— reportedly  between 
-4  and  30— of  sophisticated  F-4  Phantom 
.let  fighter-bombers  to  Saudi  Arabia  It 
hns  also  been  reliably  reportea  that  the 
United  States  is  considering  the  sale  of 
the.se  same  aircraft  to  Kuwait. 

I  wish  to  express  my  grave  concern 
over  the  i>i'oposed  sale  of  Pliantom  air- 
craft to  Arrib  nations.  To  a  substantia 
extent  the  .security  of  Israel  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  continued  exclusive  use 
of  the  effective,  versatile,  and  advanced 
Phantom  F-4  aircraft.  To  place  this 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  potent lal  loe 
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of  Israel  would  in  my  view  be  danger- 
ously irresponsible. 

While  I  recognize  the  legitimate  in- 
terest that  the  United  States  has  in  the 
security  of  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  I  must 
question  whether  massive  American  arms 
^ales  of  sophisticated  weaponry  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait  will  in  fact  contrib- 
ute to  the  security  of  the  area — or 
whether  it  will,  instead,  do  just  the  re- 
verse. The  sale  of  Phantoms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  would  add  a  dangerous  new  ele- 
ment to  the  military,  political,  and  diplo- 
matic factors  upon  which  the  uneasy 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  hinges.  I  must 
question  the  appropriateness  of  selling 
Phantom  aircraft  to  these  Arab  nations 
when  there  are  other,  less-destabilizing 
and  more  defensively  oriented  aircraft 
that  are  available  for  sale. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  question  of 
the  security  of  the  Persian  Gulf  can  be 
detached  from  the  larger  question  of  the 
stability  of  the  entire  Middle  East.  For 
this  reason  I  cannot  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  the  United  States  must  sup- 
ply F-4's  to  Saudi  Arabia  so  as  to  pro- 
tect it  from  its  occasionally  hostile 
neighbors,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
the  "balance  of  power"  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  must  ask  the  question:  What 
good  is  a  balance  of  power  m  the  Persian 
Gulf  if  its  achievement  threatens  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  whole  Middle 
East? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  reconsider  its  announced  intention 
to  sell  Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia.  If  it 
does  not.  however.  I  would  urge  Congress 
to  act  to  stop  such  sales. 

V  S.    INTEEESTS    IN    THE    PERSI.\N    GULF 

Since  the  departure  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  has  been  pop- 
ular to  refer  to  a  "power  vacuum"  in  the 
area.  This  "power  vacuum"  is  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  often  frenetic  scramble 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action  and 
consolidate  their  influence  in  the  area. 

In  addition,  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
known  oil  reserves  are  located  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Saudi  Arabia  reportedly  has 
the  largest  oil  reserves  of  any  of  the 
countries  in  the  area,  and  is  also  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  petroleum. 
Iran  is  said  to  be  second  on  both  counts. 
Even  tiny  Kuwait,  with  a  population  of 
930.000.  is  rich  in  oil. 

Given  the  so-called  energy  crisis  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  the  United  States  has  cast  its  lot 
with  these  countries.  While  denying  that 
the  "energy  cri.sis"  was  exclusively  re- 
sponsible for  the  propo.sed  Phantom  deal, 
a  State  Department  spokesman  has  ad- 
mitted that  "oil  is  one  of  the  considera- 
tions" in  our  intended  agreement  to  arm 
Saudi  Arabia  with  these  aircraft. 

While  the  United  States  is  not  pres- 
ently the  major  importer  of  oil  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  States,  it  nonetheless  makes 
good  sense  for  the  United  States  to  'jro- 
tect  our  legitimate  interests  in  the  area, 
and,  similarly,  to  enhance  the  prospects 
for  genuine  stability  in  the  troubled  area. 
The.se  policies  should  not  come  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  the  .security  of  'srael.  But,  our 
current  policies  will  not  bring  stability 


to  the  area  and  may  threaten  our  prin- 
cipal ally  in  the  Middle  East.  Israel. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  been  pumping  weapons  into 
Persian  Gulf  countries  and  show  every 
intention  to  continue  doing  so.  Other 
parties  interested  in  this  burgeoning 
weapons  market  are  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Britain,  for  examjile.  just  signed 
a  $62,5  million  agreement  to  upgrade  the 
Saudi  Arabian  air  defense  system. 

The  political  splits  in  the  area  can  be 
roughly  viewed  as  the  "traditional" 
states — Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  and  non- 
Arab  Iran— against  the  "radical"  states — 
Iraq  and  South  Yemen.  Iran  has  been 
tiie  largest  purchaser  of  American  arms 
in  the  area,  having  recently  concluded 
a  $2  billion  a!?reement  for  U.S.  weapons. 
Iran,  traditionally  at  least  a  tacit  sup- 
porter of  Israel,  is  the  primary  supplier 
of  Israel's  oil.  and  is  presently  partici- 
pating in  a  technical  a.ssistance  effort 
with  Israel.  Further,  the  strategic  impli- 
cations of  Iran  to  the  Mediterranean 
also  distinguish  it  from  other  states  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Saudi  Arabia's  relations  with  Iraq,  and 
South  Yemen  are  not  good,  and  Kuwait's 
problems,  particularly  with  the  Iraqis, 
are  worse.  The  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait  from  Iraq  did  not  really  de- 
velop until  April  of  last  year,  when  Iraq 
concluded  a  treaty  of  fricndsliip  with  the 
Soviet,  Union  and  ma,ssi\e  Soviet  arms 
shipments,  estimated  to  total  about  SI 
billion  wortii.  began. 

Subsequently,  signs  of  growing  hos- 
tility from  Iraq,  rebellion  in  Oman,  and 
at  least  some  evidence  of  subversive 
activities  throughout  the  Gulf  .supported 
by  Syria  and  Iraq,  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion. The  .sharpest  incident  to  date  was 
the  Iraqi  takeover  of  a  Kuwaiti  border- 
post  at  Al-Samta  on  March  20  of  this 
year.  This  incident  more  than  highlight- 
ed the  weakness  of  the  Kuwaits;  it 
raised  the  specter  of  a  larger  and  more 
ominous  confrontation  between  Iraq  and 
the  other  "radical"  states  with  Kuwait 
and  its  "traditional"  allies. 

The  perils  of  Kuwait  are  illustrated  by 
a  statement  made  by  the  Iraqi  Foreign 
Minister  shortly  after  the  March  20  "in- 
cident." In  an  interview  with  the  Beirut 
Al-Sayad  published  on  April  5.  1973, 
the  Foreign  Minister  responded  to  a 
question  of  whether  the  border-post  at 
Al-Samta  was  located  on  disputed  terri- 
toiT  by  saying  that : 

Tlie  whole  of  Kuwait  is  disputed  territory. 

The  Iraqi  official  then  sugge.sted  that 
Iraq  had  never  formally  accepted  the 
existence  of  Kuwait  at  all. 

ARMS    AND   THE    PERSIAN    GILF 

One  can  trace  the  dramatic  growth 
in  American  military  support  for  Kuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  growing  ten- 
sions in  the  area.  It  is  now  expected  that 
U.S.  arms  sales  to  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
total  S4  billion— S2.5  billion  for  Iran.  $1 
billion  for  Saudi  Arabia,  and  $500  million 
to  Kuwait. 

Included  in  tlie  SI  billion  total  for 
Saudi  Arabia  is  a  S.500  million  agreement 
which  the  United  States  is  currently 
negoliating  with  the  Saudis,  involving 
.ships,  military  communications  equip- 
ment, and  training.  According  to  .some 


reports,  as  many  as  19  U.S.  warships 
could  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  part 
of  this  deal.  New  aircraft — possible 
Phantoms— and  other  forms  of  military 
hardware  would  comprise  the  remaining 
$500  million.  By  way  of  contrast,  U.S. 
military  sales  to  Israel  amounted  to 
$317.9  million  in  1972. 

The  Kuwaiti  Army,  which  numbers 
approximately  8,000,  is  reported  to  be 
about  to  receive  $500  million  worth  of 
armor,  rolling  stock,  artillery,  and  light 
weapons.  In  addition,  two  Ling-Temco- 
Vought  <LTV)  F-8H  K  fighters  have 
been  flown  to  Kuwait  for  demonstration 
purposes,  according  to  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology— June  11,  1973. 
Aviation  Week  also  reports  that  the  F-8 
aircraft  have  been  flown  by  "resigned" 
U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  pilots,  under  con- 
tract to  the  Kuwait  Government  to 
"train  Kuwaiti  pilots,  and  also,  give  the 
country  an  instant  air  defense  capabil- 
ity." If  true,  the  suggestion  that  U.S. 
pilots  could  fly  Kuwaiti  aircaft  in  com- 
bat missions— possibly  against  Iraqi, 
South  Yemeni,  or  even  Cuban  pilots- 
gives  great  cause  for  alarm. 

Included  in  the  Soviet  Union's  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  arms  sliipments  to  Iraq 
are.  according  to  one  estimate.  800  tanks, 
150  Migs  of  various  types,  including  the 
relatively  advanced  Mig-21C,  Sukhoi 
Su-7  attack  aircraft,  and  an  air  defense 
system,  including  SA-2  "Guideline"  and 
SA-3  "Goa"  surface-to-air  mi.ssiles.  both 
of  wliich  were  encountered  by  U.S.  forces 
in  combat  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 
According  to  some  sources,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  considering  supplying  Iraq  with 
advanced  SA-6  "Gainful"  mLssiles.  which 
are  mounted  on  tracked  transporters  and 
thus  pose  a  greater  ground-to-air  threat. 
According  to  another  source,  the  Iraqi 
Air  Force,  as  of  late-1972  early-1973, 
was  equipped  with: 

Nine  Tu-16  "Badger"  Jet  bombers,  whicli 
can  also  be  used  for  reconnaissance,  nnti- 
sliipplng.  and  electronic  countermeasures 
(ECM)  activities;  48  Su-7  single-seat  ground 
attack/ close-support  aircraft;  32  Hunter 
FG.'\.  British-made  ground  attack  aircraft, 
some  of  which  have  reportedlv  been  trans- 
ferred to  Egypt;  80  MiG  21C  Jet  fighters,  the 
most  advanced  Soviet  fighter  flown  by  non- 
Soviet  pilots  outside  the  Warsaw  Pact;  and 
20  MiG-17/19  older,  le.ss  sophisticated  Jet 
fighters. 

In  recent  months  South  Yemen  has 
also  been  the  recipient  of  largo  quanti- 
ties of  Soviet  arms.  The  South  Yemeni's 
are  estimated  to  have  about  15  older 
Mig-17  and  Mig-19  aircraft,  and  re- 
portedly the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  to 
send  South  Yemen  the  more  advanced 
Mig-21C  fighter.  According  to  a  report 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  June  25,  1973,  South  Yemeni  pilots 
are  being  trained  by  Cubans  to  fly  the 
Mig-21C's.  According  to  another  esti- 
mate. South  Yemen  will  eventually  re- 
ceive about  20  of  the  more  advanced  So- 
viet aircraft. 

Reportedly  the  Saudi  Arabian.s— and 
the  Kuwaiti's— claim  that  they  require  a 
highly  sophisticated  aircraft  if  they  are 
to  deter  any  potential  Iraqi  or  South 
Yemeni  threat,  given  the  sophisticated 
nature  of  the  military  hardware  supplies 
to  their  potential  adversaries  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  aircraft  favored  by  the 
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Sp.udi's  is  the  F-4  Phantom,  made  by  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas in  the  United  States, 
and  currently  the  mainstay  of  not  onlv 
the  Israeli  Air  Force,  but  also  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  Navy  as  well. 

MAKINC    MATTEP..S    WORSE 

Tj'pically,  both  the  Soviet  Union  Ziwd 
the  United  States  hrtvc  forsaken  the 
diplomatic  route  to  acquiring  infiuence 
and  achieving  stability  for  the  time- 
wom,  and  unconvincingly  demonstrated, 
method  of  trying  to  buy  friends  through 
military  favors.  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  seriously 
cxag.gerated  existing  tensions  in  the  area 
through  ma.ssive  .shipments,  present  and 
peno'ing,  of  arms  to  their  "friendly  i:>art- 
ners."  While  the  arms  influx  has  not  con- 
tributed in  any  measuriible  wax  to  real 
.-.ecurity  in  the  area,  it  has  .'■erved  to 
exacerbate  tensions  and  dramatica'Iv  in- 
crcTso  the  level  of  violence  possible  be- 
t-.veen  the  antagonistic  camps  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

It  has  also  served,  and  I  am  siu'e  that 
these  factors  have  not  gone  unnotircd 
in  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
Slates,  to  lessen  the  balnncc-of-pay- 
ments  diflicuUi-s  tliat  both  supcrpov.ers 
are  encountering,  as  veil  as  to  consoli- 
date tlje  hold  of  various  regimes  in  the 
area  upon  their  populations.  In  this  case, 
as  was  lamentably  also  true  with  our 
tragic  experience  in  Southeast  Asia,  our 
expressed  desire  to  eiihance  the  ".se- 
curity" of  the  area  can  be  translated  to 
mean,  in  part,  relentless  support  of  the 
status-quo.  Allegedly,  the  status  quo  of 
these  countries  i.s  in  our  'national 
intercut." 

Tliis  is  not  to  .say  that  there  are  not 
real  and  important  differences  between 
Persian  Gulf  nations,  and  that  the 
United  States  has  no  valid  stake  in  the 
area.  The  opjDosite  is  true.  What  I  am 
.suggesting,  however,  is  that  our  efforts 
to  date,  and  our  future  policv  zs 
currently  outlined,  will  prove  to  be  coun- 
teri)roductive  to  our  genuine  obiectives. 
Our  efforts,  combined  with  the  even  more 
reprehensible  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  made  matters  v.-orse,  not  better! 
Throwing  a  new  level  of  technological 
soi^histication  into  the  weapons  "mix" 
of  this  potentially  explosive  area— .such 
as  is  proposed  in  the  sale  of  Phantoms  to 
Saudi  Arabia— will  increase  the  risk  of 
war.  not  reduce  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  pre- 
cipitous and  irresponsible  for  the  United 
Slates  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  leave  this  oil-rich  part 
of  the  world  to  the  Soviet  domain.  Both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
would  be  well-advised  to  mutually  reduce 
the  flow  of  arms  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
as  well  as  to  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole.' 
Given  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  the  United  States  is  likely  to  make 
such  a  foreign  policy  turnaround  ovcr- 
niglit.  I  think  it  necessary  to  examine 
more  closely  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
posed .sale  of  Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  possible  sales  to  Kuwait.  The 
evidence  conclusively  demonstrates  to 
me.  at  least,  that  such  a  sale  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  legitimate 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  in 
the  region.  I  believe  that  a  plausible  al- 


ternative to  the  sale  of  Phantoms  is 
available— one  that  would  not  jeopardize 
the  security  of  Lsrael. 

THE  DANCERS  OF  SELIING  PHANTOMS  TO 
SAtTDI  ARABIA 

Upon  taking  a  few  reasonable  a.s.srmp- 
tions.  the  F-4  Phantom  is  qualitatively 
superior  to  any  aircraft  likely  to  bo 
operating  in  either  the  Persinn  Gulf  or 
in  the  entire  Middle  East  region  in  the 
near  future.  These  assumptions  are:  first, 
that  t)ie  United  States  does  not  sell  Iran 
eitlier  the  F-14  or  the  F-15  fighter — both 
newly  introduced  and  under  devclypmciit 
for  tlie  U.S.  Navv  and  .'^ir  Force.  res;jec- 
tively;  .second,  that  tlie  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues its  lon.L'-tandins  policy  of  keep- 
ing its  best  aircraft  to  it.-elf,  and  thiu; 
does  net  sell  ad\\inced  nir"r.ift — for  ex- 
a:nple.  the  Mig-25  Foxbat.  the  Su-11 
Fla'ion-A.  the  Mit-21  J.  or  the  Mig-21E — 
to  a:-.y  Arab  State;  and  third,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  a^r.-^.in  provide 
pilots  to  Arab  States  to  fiy  these  afore- 
mentioned advanced  aircraft,  as  it  did 
to  .'ome  extent  during  the  "war  of  at- 
trition" and  before  the  expulsion  of  So- 
viet "advi-er- '  from  Egypt. 

As:  umin^;  lhe':e  assumptions  "t-o  all 
co:-rect.   the(F-4   fighter,  of  which  the 

1  raeli  Air  Force  has  apiM-oximately  120. 
is  the  superior  aircraft  operating  in  any 
Ijotential  combat  zone.  Its  superiority 
lies  chiefly  in  its  great  flexibilitv— it  caii 
double  as  a  strai.'ht  air-ruperictrily 
fighter  and  can  handle  tactical  air-to- 
ground  mis.sions.  and  do  both  jobs  v\ell. 

Top  speed  of  the  F-4  is  in  the  mach 

2  2  rair'e.  It  can  carry  four  AIM-7  Spar- 
rov.-  "standoff"  air-to-air  mi.ssiles.  four 
to  six  AIM-9  Sidewinder  hcat-seekiiii 
clo.se-in  air-to-air  missiles,  an  internally 
mounted  M-61  multibarrel  air-to-air 
cannon — which  can  also  be  used  for 
strafing — and  can  carry  up  to  16.000 
pounds  of  conventional  ordnance,  in- 
cludin;^  gravity  bombs,  "smart"  bombs  or 
mis.siles.  and  a  variety  of  other  missiles. 
The  aircraft  can  be  equipped  with  a 
variety  of  ECM,  electronic  counter-meas- 
ures, gear.  Israeli  F-4s  include  a  number 
of  features  designed  and  built  in  Israel, 
including  a  modification  to  the  American 
fire-control  system  which  provides  for  a 
lead-computing  gun.sight.  and  the  iMath 
"Shafir"  air-to-air  missile,  which  thougli 
similar  to  the  American  Sidewinder  is 
reputed  to  be  superior  in  some  char- 
acteristics. 

In  an  interceptor  mode,  the  F-4  can 
operate  over  a  radius  of  action  of  350  to 
400  miles,  while  in  a  ground -attack  con- 
figuration the  aircraft  has  a  nonve- 
fuel  range  of  350  to  450  miles  depending 
on  ordnance  carried.  Ran.se  and  perform- 
ance figures  with  a  large  quantity  of 
ordnance  exceed  tho.se  of  any  other 
fighter-bombers  presently  operating  in 
the  Middle  East,  althoueh  in  certain 
flight  conditions  other  aircraft  mi;;ht 
have  advantages  over  th.e  F-4.  None- 
theless, the  multirole  characteristics  of 
the  F-4.  its  advanced  avionics,  its  ex- 
cellent air-combat  or  ground-attack  per- 
formance— depending  on  configura- 
tion— all  combine  to  make  it  the  dom- 
inant aircraft  in  the  Middle  Ea.st. 

The  F-4  is  at  the  core  of  the  Israeli 
Air  Force,  and  the  Israeli  Air  Force  is  at 


the  core  of  Israeli's  security.  Although 
Israel  did  not  have  F-4s  at  t'nc  time,  the 
6-day  war  of  19G7  wa.s  to  a  lar-e  extent 
wo'i  by  Israel  because  Israel  established 
air-superiority  and  was  thu';  able  to  uti- 
lise effective  ground  attack  aerial  ca::a- 
Wlities.  When  it  had  F--5s,  the  Isn-^e  i 
Air  Force  dofc-^ted  Nasser  in  the  "war  of 
attrition",  even  though  conditions  were 
far  more  difficult,  by  conlinuin-^  to  d:-m- 
onstr.Tt?  r  ir-supcriority  in  all  mean- 
ingful operational  conditions. 

To  be  sure,  the  Israeli  aerial  advanta'  -y 
in  th"  Middle  East,  which  I  believe  act. 
to  d"tcr  .^rab  a-rere'^sion.  is  due  rot  onlv 
to  the  charicteristirs  of  the  Isia"!!  air- 
craft but  nlso  is  due  in  lar^c  measure  to 
superior  Israeli  tactics  and  tr?i'-in".  But 
if  the  United  States  sel's  F-4s  to  Saudi 
Arebia.  an  Arab  state,  tiie  g>ave  possi- 
bility exists  that  I#aeli  superiority  ii 
hardware  and  in  tactics  v.ill  be  negated. 

POTTNTTAT.    tJirr'.T   TO    133AE!: 

Tlicre  arc  essentially  four  reaacns  to 
be  concerned  that  the  jnle  of  Phantoms 
to  Saudi  Arabia  micht  imperil  the  mili- 
taiy  s^cuiity  of  Israel.  First,  there  is  the 
possibi'ity.  although  Saudi  Arabia  did 
not  artivelv  participate  in  the  19G7  v  ar. 
that  Saudi  Arabia  might  use  the  F-4 
a^'aiu'^t  I-ra:l  itself.  Sxond.  S;!U-!i  Ara- 
bia miaht  trau'^for  th"<^e  aircraft  to  an- 
other more  aGfircssively  hostile  country. 
such  as  E^-ypt-  Third,  a  revolution  or 
coup  in  Saudi  Arabia  could  emp^a'-e  th^ 
aircraft  in  the  hands  of  a  more  viol^ntl- 
anti-I srap'i  Gove:nment  Fourth.  Sauch 
.Arabia  mirht  aUow  other  .'Vrab  countries 
to  study  the  F-4.  to  trcin  their  pilnt - 
a^Tiinst  F-4s.  and  to  dwelon  tnctiral  a.i- 
vantni'es  over  Israeli  F-4--  throuah  the-c 
meai>.  Alrf^ady  nnd^r  inten.se  pressure 
from  its  fellow  Arab  stoles  to  tnkc  a  more 
ag:ircssively  anti-lNraeli  stance.  Saudi 
Arabian  acouisitim  of  Phantoms  would 
only  inerra-c  tins  pressure,  and  increase 
the  likelihood  of  the  Saudi's  takinc;  one 
of  the:-e  forms  of  anti-Israeli  actions. 

If  the  Saudis  hnd  the  F-4  nnd  chose  to 
attacl:  Israel,  the  F-4  would  uive  them  a 
marked    i!icrea':c    in    damaee    infliction 
capaViliiies.  The  ordnance  canabihty  of 
the  Phantom  in  tiie  ground  attack  mode 
would  mean  iliat  tlic  Saudis  could  aUack 
any  tarcct  in  Israel  and  do  serious  dain- 
ace.    This    ordnance    capability    is   pos- 
sessed by  neither  of  the  other  two  air- 
craft that  could  be  .sold  by  tlie  United 
States  to  Saudi  Arabio.  the  F-.'iE  or  the 
F-8J.  On  a  150-!uile  strike,  the  Phantom 
carries  4  time.--  t!ie  o'-dnance  of  the  F-8. 
Thp  ri'-k  of  a  transier  of  the.se  aircra^'t 
to  a  tliird  country  is  perh,".p>  more  seri- 
ous.   Under    this    sccmiio.    the    Saudis 
would  "f;i\c"  the  Phantom-,  to  a  countrv 
like  E-vpt  or  Svria.  wliich  are  far  more 
willing  to  t  ike  on  tlie  Israelis  !iiven  anv 
new  advant-'e.  th-n  is  the  trariitionallv 
more  reluctant  Saudi  A'abia.  That  such 
a  transaction  is  a  real  i^ossibiiity  is  dem- 
onstrated    bv     the     recently     revealed 
transfir  of  38  French  Mira;^e  fighters  to 
Egypt  from  Libya. 

While  the  Saudi  Government  seems 
relativelv  .stable  at  this  time,  the  risk  of 
anotlier  Cdonel  Qodd^fi  cannot  be  al- 
together di'^counted  Political  instability 
in  the  area,  increased  agitation  spon- 
sored or  supported  by  Iraq.  South  Ye- 
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men  and  other  potential  hostile  Arab 
neighbors,  or  other  developments  in  the 
region  might  bring  about  the  fall  of  King 
Faisal,  and  thus  the  Phantoms  could  fall 
into  worse  hands. 

The  risk  of  tactical  advantages  for  the 
Arab  States  from  experimentation  and 
training  with  the  F-4  is  potentially  ex- 
tremely serious.  Saudi  Arabia  could  .^hare 
the   tecluiical    secrets   of   the   Phantom 
with  other  Arab  States.  It  could  allow 
pilots  from  other  Arab  countries  to  train 
against  Phantoms,  thus  mimicing  poten- 
tial Arab-Israeli  air  battles.  That  these 
tactical   factors   are   important   is   evi- 
denced by  the  stall  spin  problem  exhibit- 
ed by  the  F-4  in  certain  highly  clas.sified 
flight  conditions.  Accordmg  to  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  Navy  have  lost  more  than 
170  F-4's  in  the  past  7  years  from  failures 
attributable  to  stall  spin  problem.s.  If  the 
Arab  pilots  learn  what  conditions  put  the 
Phantom  into  a  stall  .spin,  this  knowledae 
can   be  applied   to  aerial   combat  with 
Israelis,  when  the  Arabs  would  attempt 
through  their  tactics  to  force  the  Israeli 
aircraft  into  high-ri.sk,  potentially  fatal, 
modes  of  flight.  Through  such  means  as 
these   the   Israeli   advantage   in   tactics 
could  be  seriously  diluted. 

S.MDl    .\R.\BI.\    .^ND    I.SR.XKL 

While  it  is  true  that  Saudi  Arabia  has 
not  taken  an  active  part  in  hostilities 
against  Israel,  it  is  true  nonetheless  that 
Saudia  Arabian  officials  have  time  and 
again  expressed  their  opposition  to  the 
very  existence  of  Israel.  Expressed  Saudi 
sentiments  on  Jews  and  Israel  offer  little 
comfort  to  those  who  would  sell  F-4's  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  then  hope  that  the  air- 
craft would  not  be  •misused." 

In  a  June  1966  visit  to  New  York  City, 
King  Faisal  offered  the  following  in  re- 
sponse to  a  newspaper  reporter's  written 
question : 

The  Jews  throughout  the  world  are  sup- 
porting Israel.  We  regiird  those  who  provide 
as-sbitance  to  our  enemies  as  our  own 
enemies  . . . 


Given  such  statements  as  these — which 
are  but  a  small  sampling  of  the  virulent 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-Israel  rhetoric 
vhich  flows  out  of  Saudi  Arabia,  it  is 
hard  to  feel  altogether  sanguine  that  the 
Saudis  will  not  use  their  Phantoms  to 
the  detriment  of  Israel. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  United  States, 
even  though  we  would  be  selling  these 
aircraft,  can  insure  that  they  are  not 
u.sed  against  Israel.  One  of  the  enduring 
les.^ons  of  American  military  aid  and  as- 
sistance programs— as  well  as   that  of 
other     nations,     including     the     Soviet 
Union,  is  that  once  put  in  the  hands  of 
a  foreign  nation,  there  are  no  effective 
strings  of  control  running  back  to  the 
seller.  Appaiently  the  State  Department 
has  forgotten  the  sorry  history  of  pre- 
\ious    attempts    to    control    tli'e   u.so    of 
American-made  arms.  During  the  1965 
India-Pakistan     war,     American     arms 
were  used  on  both  sides.  Also,  of  course, 
there  is  the  much  cited  example  of  our 
sale  of  Patton  tanks  to  King  Hussein's 
Jordan  in  the  early  1960's.  As  a  condi- 
tion of  sale.  Jordan  signed  an  agreement 
that    these    tanks    would    not    be    used 
against  Israel,  and  that  the  tanks  would 
not  cro.ss   the   Jordan   River.   Like   the 
Phantoms  the  administration  wants  to 
.sell  Saudi  Arabia,  these  tanks  were  to 
be  used  for  self-defense— and  presuma- 
bly  internal   purposes — only.   Yet  when 
the  smoke  cleared  from  the  6-day  war, 
the    burning    hulks    of    the    U.S. -made 
tanks  were  found  on  the  West  Bank— 
acro.ss  the  Jordan  River.  So  much  for 
the  agreement. 

Announcing  the  intention  to  sell 
Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  a  State  De- 
partment spokesman  said  that: 
1  Any  military  equipment  sold  bv  the  United 
States  to  the  ( Persian]  Gulf  states  is  not 
allowed  to  be  transferred  to  a  third-country 
■without    specific    U.S.    approval. 


As  a  result  of  this  blunt  statement 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  and  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  cancelled  planned 
functions  for  visits  with  the  Saudi  leader. 

Saudia  Arabia  has  always  barred  Jews 
from  the  country.  Attitudes  of  Saudi  offi- 
cials towards  Jews  and  Israel  are  also  re- 
flected in  such  statements  as  these: 

Zioni.sm  is  the  mother  of  Communism  It 
helped  spread  Communism  around  the  world. 
It  is  now  trv-mg  to  weaken  the  US  and  if 
their  plan  succeeds,  they  will  inherit  the 
world — Newsweek,  December  21.    1970. 

The  battle  is  now  actually  a  pan-.^rab 
battle.  The  pan-Arabi.sm  of  the  battle  mean.s 
the  unification  of  effort.^;.  We  must  double 
our  work  towards  this  end. 

We  have  succeeded  mort  than  we  e.xpected. 
I  fully  hope  that  every  drop  of  Arab  blood- 
shed will,  God  \ulUng.  explode  in  the  enemy's 
face — Saudi  Arabian  Foreign  Minister  Omar 
S.aqaf  replying  to  Journalists'  questions  m 
Amman.  Jordan,  June  1071. 

The  enemies  of  I.slam  are  criminals.  Jews 
and  infidels,  who  do  evil  throughout  the 
world. 

We  must  fight  these  attempts  of  our  ene- 
mie-.  The  Zionists  are  behind  all  wicked 
schemes,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  tiiere  are 
still  some  countries  which  support  Zioni.sm  " 
—King  Falsa!,  quoted  in  a  Niger  new.=;paper 
during  a  visit  to  Niger  in  November  1972 


But  in  response  to  questions  from  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  A.ssist- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Sisco  ad- 
mitted that: 

There  Is  no  guarantee,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  can  guarantee,  that  they  [the  F-4s| 
will  not  go  to  third  parties. 

Further,  the  Phantoms  have  a  great 
symbolic  importance  to  Israel.  They  are 
a  symbol  not  only  of  the  military  securi- 
ty of  Israel,  but  a  symbol  of  the  support 
of  the  United  States  for  that  country. 
To  sell  these  same  aircraft  to  an  Arab 
State  would  be  a  dama.cing  blow  to  the 
prestige  and  morale  of  Israel. 

AN    ARMS    RACE    VERSCS    PEACE 

There  are  two  other  important  consid- 
erations. The  great  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing a  negotiated  peace  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  virtually  goes  without  say- 
ing. I  believe  that  there  will  never  be  a 
negotiated  peace  settlement  if  the  Arab 
nations  believe  that  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  Selling  Phantoms  to  the 
Arab  world  would  at  the  very  least  raise 
hoix's  of  victory,  and  depending  on  Saudi 
Arabian  uses  of  these  aircraft,  could 
lead  to  intoxicating  visions  of  new-found 
power.  Why  should  the  Arabs  negotiate 
if  they  believe  that  a  military  solution 
is  possible? 
Finally,  it  seems  likely  that  sales  of 


Phantom  aircraft  to  Israel  would  trigger 
yet  another  spiral  in  the  Middle  East 
arms  race.  As  I  suggested  earlier,  a 
"balance  of  power"  is  not  an  end  in  and 
of  itself,  especially  if  that  balance  is  pre- 
cariously maintained  by  the  virtue  of 
more  and  more  arms,  at  ever  higher  levels 
of  violence.  Cm-  objectives  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ought  to 
be  to  defuse  the  area;  but  the  sale  of 
Phantoms  would  accomplish  the  reverse. 
It  would  continue  the  action  reaction 
trap  of  the  arms  race. 

Billions  of  dollars  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  spent  on  new  arms,  but  no  secu- 
rity, or  stability,  would  be  gained.  Once 
tlie  Saudis  acquired  Phantoms,  the  Iraqis 
mif;ht  be  compelled  to  demand  more  ad- 
vanced aircraft  and  air-defense  appa- 
ratus from  the  Soviets.  This  in  turn  could 
cause  other  Arab  states,  such  as  Egypt 
and  Syria,  to  ask  for  the  same  favors. 
On  the  other  side,  Israel  would  almost 
inevitably  have  to  seek  more  and  better 
arms  in   response.   Already   there  have 
been  reports  in  the  pre.ss  of  Israeli  inter- 
est in  the  F-14,  F-15,  and  the  improved 
version   of   the  F-4— the  F-4M— which 
mounts  maneuverable  leading  edge  slats 
for  increased  maneuverability  and  an  im- 
proved fire-control  system.  This  escala- 
tion in  weaponry  does  not  provide  sta- 
bility. It  is  inherently  destabilizing,  be- 
cause it  enhances  the  risk  that  one  coun- 
try or  another,  intoxicated  by  its  seem- 
ing military  strength,  might  launch  an 
attack— an   attack   that  would  cause  a 
war  far  more  destructive  than  the  last. 

So  what  is  to  be  gained  from  selling 
Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia?  Very  little,  I 
believe.  The  risks  are  great.  The  only 
sure  rewards  are  a  slight  improvement  in 
our  balance  of  payments — a  benefit  far 
too  small  for  the  price  to  be  paid.  Even 
the  benefit  of  increased  "influence"  in 
the  Persian  Gulf— a  goal  that  is  im- 
possible to  quantify— is  problematical. 
In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  proposed  Phan- 
tom deal  is  a  grievous  mistake. 

If  we  need  to  sell  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  if  they  are  in  fact  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia 
against  its  Soviet-armed  and  unfriendly 
neighbors,  then  we  would  be  far  better 
advised  to  sell  not  the  F-4s  but  the  F-8s. 
I  personally  believe  that  compelling 
arguments  can  be  made  not  to  sell  ad- 
vanced aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  at  all. 
and  that  further  arms  transfusions  will 
make  more  problems  than  they  solve. 
But  if  there  is  a  serious  threat  to  Saudi 
Arabia  from  Iraq  and  or  South  Yemen, 
the  F-8  would  make  a  far  better  choice 
than  the  F-4. 

The  F-8  is  a  defensively-oriented 
weapon.  It  is  better  at  air-to-air  combat 
than  the  F-5E,  a  version  of  which  the 
Saudis  already  have.  It  has  very  limited 
ground  attack  capabilities,  .so  that  it  does 
not  pose  an  offensive  threat  to  Israel.  It 
does  not  represent  a  quantum  leap  in 
military  technology  in  the  area. 

The  F-8  is  relatively  cheap,  at  approxi- 
mately $1.8  million  per  copy,  as  opposed 
to  approximately  $3.5  million  for  the  F-4. 
It  could  be  available  almost  immediatelT, 
as  the  U.S.  Navy  Reserve  uses  onlv  'a 
small  part  of  the  more  than  1,500  that 
have  been  manufactured.  And,  as  the 
Navy  Reserve  receives  F-4B's  that  are 
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being  replaced   in   the  fleet   by   F-4J's, 
F-8J's  will  be  readily  available. 

The  F-8  has  better  avionics  than  the 
F-5E.  better  "first  detection"  charac- 
teristics than  the  F-5E.  better  endurance, 
and  is  superior  in  i^erformance  to  the 
F-5E  in  most  air-combat  modes.  It 
would  provide  a  credible  deterrent  to  the 
Mig-21C's  operated  currently  by  Iraq  and 
South  Yemen.  The  F-8  is  a  proven  air-to- 
air  system.  The  F-8  has  enjoyed  a  6-to-l 
kill  ratio  over  Migs  in  'Vicuv'.ni.  wliereas 
tlie  F-5E  was  not  employed  in  air-to-air 
combat  in  'Vietnam,  and  In  fact  has 
rnrely  been  used  for  thi;s  imrpose.  In 
addition,  the  F-8  po.-es  onc-hnlf  the 
maintenance  and  one-hali  the  crew  re- 
quirements of  the  F-4,  since  it  is  a  .';inp!e- 
engincd,  single  pilot,  aircraft.  It  re- 
portedly cn.ioys  a  30-40  peicent  crire  in 
maintenance  reliability  over  the  F--4. 

But  the  F-8  is  not  a  threat  to  Israel 
and  is  not  destabili/'ing  to  the  weapons 
balance  in  the  Middie  East. 

Reportedly  the  United  St  Urs  is  con- 
sidering selling  F-8's  to  Kuwait  as  a 
hedge  agninst  possible  spies.  2  or  3  years 
hence,  of  tlie  F-4.  I  h.we  alrendy  noted 
that  an  LTV  team  is  in  Kuwait  for 
"demonstrfition"  puri.ioscs.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Sisco  has  reportedly 
said  that  he  considers  the  F-8  a  viable 
aircraft  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  for  at 
least  3  to  4  nioi-e  years.  I  would  urge  the 
administration  to  extend  the  logic  ap- 
plied to  Kuwait  to  Saudi  Aiabia,  which 
faces  e.s.sentially  the  same  militarv 
threats  as  Kuwait,  If  the  .security  of 
Saudi  Arabia  requires  on  upgrading  of 
its  aerial  capabihties.  then  the  sale  of 
F-8's  is  more  appropriate,  all  things  con- 
sidered, than  the  .sale  of  F-4's. 

CONCiRr.Ss   AND   PlI.ANiOMS 

If  the  administration  does  not  choose 
to  reconsider  its  precipitous  and  most 
unfortunate  action  in  agreeing  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  Phantom  sale,  then  I  urge 
that  Congre.ss  act  to  stop  such  a  sale. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  do  .o.  and 
there  are  a  number  of  precedents  for 
such  an  action. 

There  are  two  methods  through  which 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  can  pur- 
cha.se  American  Phantom  aircraft.  A  ca.sh 
sale  through  commercial  channels,  that 
is  between  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment and  McDonnell-Douglas,  could  be 
arranged.  Such  a  cash  sale  would  re- 
quire an  export  license  from  the  State 
Department,  and  approval  from  the  Pen- 
tagon us  well.  Or.  the  sale  could  be  made 
on  a  credit  basis,  either  on  a  povern- 
ment-to-80vernment  basis  or  on  a  gov- 
crnment-to-manufacturer  basis.  In  the 
latter  ca.se  an  export  license  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  atiproval  would  also  be 
required. 

Credit  sales  are  limited  by  section  31 
'bi  of  the  Foreign  Militarv  Sales  Act 
(22  U.SC.  27711b' ^  which  e.'^tablishcs 
an  aggregate  ceiling  on  foreign  military 
sales  credits: 

(b)  The  aggrcg.ile  total  oi  ciedit.s,  or  par- 
ticipations m  credits,  extended  pursuant  to 
this  Act  (excluding  credits  covered  bv  guar- 
anties issued  pursuant  to  section  24 ib)  ) 
and  of  the  face  amount  of  guaranties  issued 
pursuant  to  .sections  24  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
exceed  *55O.OOO,O00  lor  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
of  which  amount  not  le.^s  than  $300,000,000 
shall  be  avail.ible  to  Israel  only. 


Since  $300  million  in  credits  are  guar- 
anteed to  Israel,  only  $250  million  can 
be  used  to  finance  arms  deals  to  all  other 
nations.  Thas  limits  are  placed  on  the 
amount  of  credits  that  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  could  receive.  Section  31  <b) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  has  not 
been  amended. 

Within  the  broad  limitation  of  S250 
million  in  military  credit  .sales.  Congre.ss 
has  enacted  a  network  of  other  more  re- 
strictive limi'^ations  on  all  types  of  mili- 
tary sales.  Section  33  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Kales  Art  i  22  U.S.C.  isec.  2773  i  > 
establishes  regional  ceilings  on  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  Subpart  <a»  of 
s-^clion  33  establishes  a  limitation  of 
SlOO  million  on  aggregate  military  cash 
or  credi<i  sales  to  Latin  America,  while 
subpart  ibi  of  section  33  establishes  a 
similar  ceiling  of  S40  million  for  all  tvpes 
of  sales  to  African  nations.  In  either 
e.i  e,  ,sub;^arf  'c'  states: 

I'-i  The  limit  at  ions  of  this  section  may 
ii'it  be  w.i.ived  pursuant  to  anv  authority 
contained  m  thi.^  or  any  other  Act  unless  the 
President  finds' that  overriding  requirements 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
just. IV  such  a  w.nivcr  and  pn  mptlv  reports 
such  finding  to  the  Congress  in  writing,  to- 
gc'l^er  with  his  rcn.^oiis  for  such  finding. 

In  no  event,  however,  is  the  President 
allowed  to  i  icrea-e  n.ggrcgate  milit.iry 
sales  to  a  region  beyond  an  amount 
equivalent  50  percent  above  the  regional 
ceilings. 

There  aic  many  precedents  for  limita- 
tions on  foreign  military  sales  or  other 
forms  of  assistance  applied  to  specific 
countries.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  As- 
.sistance  Act  '22  U.S.C.  section  2370  > 
contains  a  listing  of  conditions  for  for- 
eign aid  and  military  sales  as  well  as  a 
categorization  of  countries  to  which  the 
United  States  will  not  give  assistance  to 
'such  as  Communist  countries  or  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Egypt  >  or  to  which 
a.ssistance  is  limited.  Section  620  (v)  and 
'wi  apply  specific  limitations  to  Greece 
and  Pakistan: 

(V)  No  assistance  shall  be  furni.shed  under 
tills  Act.  and  no  sales  .shall  be  made  under 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  to  Greece, 
This  restriction  may  be  waived  when  the 
President  finds  that  overriding  requirements 
of  the  national  security  of  the~  United  States 
jtistny  such  a  waner  and  promptlv  reports 
such  finding  to  the  Congre,ss  in  writing,  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  lor  such  finding'. 

( w)  All  military,  economic,  or  other  assist- 
ance, all  sales  of  defen.se  articles  and  services 
(Whether  for  cash  or  by  ciedit,  guaranty,  or 
any  other  means),  all  sales  of  agrlcuUur,al 
commodities  (whether  for  cash,  credit,  or 
by  other  means),  and  all  licenses  with' re- 
.spect  to  the  transportation  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war  (Including 
technical  data  relating  thereto)  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ol  Pak'stan  under  this  or  any  other 
law  s'nall  be  suspended  on  tlie  date  of  e;;- 
actment  of  this  subsection. 

Sophisticated  weapons  .systems,  sueh 
as  jet  fighters,  have  also  been  singled  out 
in  previous  legislation  governing  foreign 
a-sistance  and  foreign  military  sales. 
Section  4  of  the  Foreign  Militarv  Sales 
Act  .22  U.S.C.  2754'  establishes  restric- 
tions on  the  credit  s.'le  of  advanced 
weapons  to  all  but  a  handful  of  coun- 
tries. Section  4  reads  in  part: 

.  .  .  Pronclecl.  That  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  aulhorixaiion  shall  be  used  to 
guarantee,  or  e.ster.d  credit,  or  participate  in 


an  exten.sion  of  credit  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as 
missile  systems  and  jet  aircraft  lor  military 
purpo.ses.  to  any  underdeveloped  country 
other  than  Greece,  Turkey.  Iran.  Israel,  the 
Republic  of  China,  the  Philippines  and  Ko- 
rea unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
financing  is  important  to  the  national  sr-cu- 
ritv  of  the  United  States  and  reports  within 
thirty  days  each  such  dcterinination  to  the 
Congress. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  not  on  the  li^t  of  na- 
tions entitled  to  receive  .sophisticated 
weapons  withotit  a  Presidential  determi- 
nation. Hov.ever.  the  .section  4  limitation 
apiilies  only  to  ciedit  sales.  Cash  sales  are 
not  similarly  restricted. 

It  is  apparent  m  each  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned limitations  imposed  by  Congress 
on  foreign  military  sales  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  granted,  by  Congress,  limited  au- 
thorities to  v.iiivc  various  restrictive  pro- 
vi,,ions.  The  Pre^dent  can  waive  the  lim- 
itations of  section  4,  supra,  to  facilitate 
credit  .sa'es  of  ".sophisticated  weapons 
.s.v.stems"  to  countries  not  enumerated  i.i 
section  4.  such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  An  exam- 
ple of  .:uch  a  waiver  is  Pre-idcntial  De- 
termination 73-14.  signed  bv  President 
Nixon  on  May  21.  1973,  Presidential  De- 
termip.ation  73-14  provides  for  the  waiver 
of  the  re-trietions  contained  in  section  4 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  supra, 
to  ijrovide  for  the  extension  of  credit  for 
foreign  military  .sales  to  the  Governments 
of  Ar-entina,  Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  purchase 
ol  F  5E  jet  fighters  to  these  nations, 

ExL-ting  iM-ecedents.  in  the  form  of 
limitations  on  the  sale  of  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  to  particular  countries, 
suggest  that  there  are  a  number  of  meth- 
ods through  which  Congress  could  act 
to  stop  or  place  certain  limitations  on  the 
s  lie  of  Phantom  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Congress  could  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  or  llie  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  both  of  which  require  yearly 
congre-.-ioiial  action. 

Clearly  the  Presidential  determination 
mechanism  would  have  to  be  altered  and 
strengthened  in  favor  of  increased  con- 
gressional control  over  military  sales. 
Congressional  review  of  certain  types  of 
military  sales  actions  could  be  required. 
For  example,  an  amendment  could  be 
offered  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  governing  military  sales  of' certain 
types  of  sophisticated  weajxins  systems. 
on  a  cash  or  credit  basis,  to  underde- 
veloi5cd  nations,  .similar  to  the  existing 
section  4.  supra,  in  the  Foreign  Militarv 
Sales  Act  Such  an  amendment  might 
require  that  approval  of  the  v. hole  Con- 
gress, or  of  the  authorizing  committees 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  follow  a  Presi- 
dential determination  to  seek  the  waiver 
of  statutory  limitations  on  the  sale  of 
sophisticated  weapons  .«vstems,  such  as 
jet  fiL'hters.  to  the  excluded  countries. 

Or.  Congress  could  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  by  inserting  piohibitions 
against  the  sale  of  Phtuitoms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  similar  to  those  against  assist- 
ance to  Greece  or  Pakistan  in  section  620 
iv>  and  (w).  quoted  above.  The  lan- 
guage of  such  an  amendment  miuht 
specifically  prohibit  the  sale  of  F-4  air- 
craft to  Saudi  Arabia. 

During  its  consideration  of  S.  1443.  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  ol  1974.  the 
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Senate  this  week  passed  two  amend- 
ments that  are  applicable  to  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  Phantom  jets  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  An  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Nelson  would  give  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  review  any  military  sale  in 
an  amount  of  $25  mllion  for  any  single 
sale  to  one  country,  or  cumulative  sales 
of  over  $50  million  to  one  countrj'  in  a 
year.  The  Pre.^ident  would  be  required 
to  report  such  a  sale  and  the  justifica- 
tions for  it  to  Congress,  which  would 
then  have  30  days  in  wliich  either  House 
could  adopt  a  resolution  disapproving 
the  sale. 

Senator  J.^ckson  and  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF  offered  an  amendment,  sub.sequent- 
ly  adopted  by  a  voice  vote,  which  re- 
quires termination  of  arms  shipments  to 
any  country  which  allowed  "sophisti- 
cated weapons,  including  sophisticated 
jet  aircraft,"  to  be  transferred  to  an- 
other nation.  This  amendment  specifi- 
cally addresses  the  concern  that  Phan- 
toms sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  might  be 
transferred  to  a  more  aggressively  hos- 
tile Arab  State. 

Congress  clearly  ha.s  the  power  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  Phantom  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  such  action.  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will  reconi:ider  its  intent 
to  sell  these  advanced  fif;hter-bonibers 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  but  if  such  does  not  oc- 
cur, then  I  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittec. 
now  considering  the  House  version  of 
the  Foreign  Militai-y  Sales  Act.  as  well 
as  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  whole,  will  add  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  language  pre- 
venting what  I  believe  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous misstep  in  our  foreign  policv  in 
the  Middle  East. 


THE  NEED  TO  REFORM 
THE  HATCH  ACT 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  tiiven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  25, 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality cif  the  Hatch  Act.  While  not 
disputing  the  Court's  decision  on  the 
authority  of  Congress  in  this  matter.  I  do 
believe  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  Congress 
to  exclude  over  5.5  million  public  em- 
ployees from  active  political  participa- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  ha.s  made  it 
clear  that  the  responsibility  now  rests 
with  Congress  to  restore  to  the.ie  i:)eojjle 
their  full  political  citizen-ship. 

On  March  20.  1972.  I  first  introduced 
the  Government  Pohtical  Activities  Act 
wliich  I  reintroduced  as  H.R.  668  at  the 
opening  of  this  Congress  to  legislate  this 
much  needed  reform.  H.R.  668  would 
preserve  the  valuable  intent  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  pro- 
tect public  employees  from  involuntary 
political  activity  and  coercion.  But.  it 
would  eliminate  from  the  present  law  the 
sweeping  prohibitions  against  political 
activity  by  Government  employees.  Tlie 
only  restriction  on  political  activity  to 
remain  would  be  a  prohibition  on  holding 
a  salaried  office  In  a  partisan  political 
club.  H.R.  663  would  empower  tlie  Civil 


Service  Commission  to  take  action 
against  public  officials,  including  those 
appointed  by  the  President,  foimd  guilty 
of  unlawful  coercion  of  Government  em- 
ployees. Most  important  for  civil  serv- 
ants, is  the  bill's  prohibition  against  the 
sohcitation  of  political  financial  contri- 
butions from,  or  by.  Government  em- 
ployees. The  need  for  these  prohibitions, 
extended  to  Presidential  appointees,  has 
been  dramatized  by  the  abuses  which  are 
being  uncovered  in  the  Watergate  in- 
vestigations. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
668,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
have  a  functional  interrelationship  with 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Commis- 
sion would  process  and  investigate  com- 
plaints and  upon  finding  that  a  violation 
has  occurred,  would  levy  penalties  and 
refer  the  case  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  prosecution  under  section  602  of  title 
18. 

In  1966.  the  Hatch  Act  Commission  was 
establi-shed  by  Congress  to  study  all  Fed- 
eral laws  restricting  political  participa- 
tion by  Government  employees.  In  its  re- 
port of  1967,  the  Commission  noted  the 
need  for  substantial  reform  of  the  pres- 
ent act  so  as  to  clarify  its  intent  and  re- 
duce the  number  oi  employees  within  its 
purview.  The  Commission  found  that 
most  Government  employees  are  so  con- 
fused by  tlie  more  than  3,000  prohibitions 
and  have  so  little  idea  what  activities  are 
permissible,  that  they  tend  to  avoid  all 
political  activity.  Similarly,  in  his  deci- 
sion. U.S.  District  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell  declared  that  the  Hatch  Act  was 
a  "clas.sic  case  of  a  statute  which  in  its 
application  has  a  chiUing  effect  under  the 
first  amendment." 

When  the  Hatch  Act  was  first  enacted, 
its  coverage  was  limited.  Even  when 
amended  in  1940  to  include  State  and 
local  government  employees  working  in 
federally  funded  programs,  less  than  one- 
half -a  million  were  subjected  to  it.  But 
this  number  has  swelled  over  tenfold  and 
is  likely  to  increase  if  the  much  needed 
reform  is  not  enacted.  New  York  City 
alone  has  more  than  300.000  municipal 
employees,  many  of  whom  receive  some 
Federal  contribution  toward  their  sal- 
aries and  therefore  are  "hatched"  under 
the  existing  law.  Other  government  em- 
ployees, both  State  and  local,  are  cur- 
rently prohibited  from  engaging  in  polit- 
ical activity  by  similar  local  regulations. 
H.R.  668  v.ould  lift  the  ban  on  political 
activity  off  nil  city  and  State  government 
employees  by  mandating  compliance  by 
any  State  or  local  agency  receiving  funds 
under  revenue  sharing. 

The  responsibility  now  rests  squarely 
with  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that 
would  continue  to  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees from  improper  pohtical  solicita- 
tions as  the  Hatch  Act  was  intended  to 
do,  but  restore  to  millions  of  Government 
employees  their  full  political  citizenship. 
I  urge  Congress  to  act  now  to  make  this 
important  reform.  Congress  ha.s  taken 
tlie  initiative  in  recent  years  in  expand- 
ing the  opportunities  for  political  activ- 
ity through  its  civil  rights  legislation 
and  the  18-year-old  vote  It  is  time  that 
Congress  act  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Conimi.ssion  that  it  created 
and  restore  full  citizenshij)  to  all  Govern- 
n,eiil  employees. 
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(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  taken  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  26 : 

J.iPANESE  Told  To  E.\t  Les.s  Fi.sh  Dce  to 
Pollution 
Tokyo,  June  25.— The  worlds  foremost 
fish-eating  nanon  awoke  this  morning  to  a 
^'overnment  report  advi.sing  the  citizenry  to 
restrict  the  fish  in  their  diets  and  suggesting 
a  shii'.  toward  meats  and  vegetables  instead. 

A  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  com- 
mittee finding,  based  on  the  hazard  of  mer- 
cury pollution  from  Japan's  increasingly  be- 
fouled coastal  waters,  was  the  top  st°ory  in 
the  pres.^  and  the  number  one  topic  of  politi- 
cal as  well  as  family  discu.ssions. 

The  primary  sources  of  protein  in  the 
diet  of  the  American  consumer  are  red 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish.  A  particularly 
strong  interest  in  consuming  fish  has  de- 
veloped with  the  skyrocketing  increase 
in  meat  prices. 

Of  the  sources  mentioned,  onlv  fish  are 
not  required  to  be  inspected  for  whole- 
someness  through  the  oversight  of  Con- 
gress. Since  Americans  consume  approxi- 
mately 2  billion  pounds  of  fi.sh  and  fisherv 
products  each  year,  we  are  left  with  a 
substantial  source  of  food  without  a  spe- 
cific statutory  mandate  to  in.sure  whole- 
someness.  The  public  is  not  being  pro- 
tected. 

Fish  are  extremely  perishable  and  are 
highJy  susceptible  to  contamination  dur- 
ing handling  and  processing  because 
they  offer  an  excellent  medium  for  bac- 
terial growth.  For  example,  bacterial 
growth  has  been  responsible  for  several 
outbreaks  of  poisoning  which  were  at- 
tributable to  fish.  Nine  deaths  occurred 
in  1963  as  a  result  of  botulism  from 
smoked  lake  fish.  Smoked  fish  again 
caused  400  cases  of  salmonella  poisonine 
m  1966,  and  250  food  poisonings  oc- 
curred In  the  very  same  year  from  con- 
taminated shrimp.  In  addition  there  has 
been  an  alarming  increase  in  the  dis- 
covery of  hazardous  materials  in  fish 
such  as  mercury  and  DDT. 

While  there  continues  to  be  concern 
about  these  various  health  hazards.  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing.  The  inaciequa- 
cies  within  our  .system  for  dealing  with 
the  inspection  of  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts are  horrendous.  According  to  the 
National  Marine  Fishery  Ser^ice,  there 
are  approximately   1.836  fi.sherv  plants 
within     the    United    States— of    those 
1.836,  only  42  plants  are  inspected  by  the 
Service,  and  those  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
On    December    2.    1971,    the    Senate 
passed  S.  284,  a  strong  and  comprehen- 
sive   bill    setting    stringent    inspection 
standards  for  all  aspects  of  fish  and  fish- 
ery products.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  December  6,  1971. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  action 
on  that  bill.  Hearings  were  never  sched- 
uled. The  need,  however,  goes  on.  Sitting 
in  committee  are  several  other  bills  that 
also   would   launch   massive   inspection 
systems  exclusively  for  fish  and  fishery 
products. 
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Furthermore,  these  bills  would  direct 
a  Impropriate  agencies  to  survey  fisheries 
and  vessels  to  gain  further  information 
for  developing  adequate  standards  for 
good  proces.sing.  sanitary  tran.sportation 
and  storage  f.'cilities:  all  of  these  are 
vital  to  insure  w  holesome  fi.'-h  and  fishery 
i-iroducts. 

Is  it  necessary  for  more  deaths  to  occur 
because  of  the  present  hazards  before 
there  is  adequate  legislation?  Must  we 
continue  to  eat  rotten  fish? 

The  ground  has  already  been  paved 
and  the  foundation  set  on  which  we  can 
build.  I  therefore  urge  the  respective 
committees  to  begin  immediate  hearings 
oil  the  urgent  problem  of  protecting  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  consume  vast 
quantities  of  fish. 


TERRORIZING    THE    INNOCENT 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inher- 
ent danger  in  our  "no-knock"  laws  has 
once  again  captured  the  limelight  with 
liie  recent  and  repeated  disclosures  of 
violent  drug  raids  against  the  innocent. 
In  the  fight  to  combat  "Public  Enemy 
No.  1."  drugs,  law  enforcement  officers 
have  made  no,  or  at  best,  .shoddy  preraid 
investigations,  uften  followed  up  by  il- 
legal raids. 

Adherence  to  the  Constitution's  fourth 
amendment,  prohibiting  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  is  mandatory  for 
law  enforcement  agents  at  all  levels. 
Cases  of  hideous  raids  by  narcotic  of- 
ficers have  been  reported  in  which  the 
officers  had:  First,  no  .search  or  arrest 
warrant:  and  second,  the  wrong  address 
for  the  suspect  operation.  How  many 
cases  of  a  .similar  nature  have  unreport- 
edly  taken  place? 

A  captain  of  the  State  police  described 
.smashing  into  the  wrong  house,  massive 
destruction  of  property  and  terrorizing 
of  innocent  citizens  as  "insignificant." 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  out- 
rageous and  illegal  raids  raises  questions 
as  to  whether  this  "Insignificant"  atti- 
tude is  an  isolated  opinion,  or  whether  it 
IS  the  view  held  by  many  law  enforce- 
ment officers  involved. 

Stringent  measures  must  be  taken  to 
tjrevent  the  recurrence  of  such  activities. 
Legislation  is  needed  to  compensate  in- 
nocent victims  for  both  physical  injuries 
and  property  damage.  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  involved  in  these  raids 
should  be  strongly  disciplined.  We  can  do 
that  first. 

Drugs  are  a  menace  to  our  society.  But 
so  are  criminal  violations  of  our  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  right  to  freedom 
from  the  threat  of  illegal  police  searches. 
One  evil  cannot  and  should  not  be  used 
to  justify  another.  These  illegal  police 
tactics  must  be  ended  immediatelv. 


IS    THERE    A    THAW   IN   THE    COLD 
WAR? 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  when  there  is  ac- 
cording to  the  media  a  thaw  in  the  cold 
war  and  President  Nixon  and  Chairman 
Brezhnev  weie  recently  pictured  toastin.g 
each  other  in  champagne,  it  might  be 
well  to  look  carefully  at  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ask  ourselves  whether  the  Russian 
bear  is  now  housebroken,- 

I  am  alarmed  tiiat  Americans  and 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body  as  well  seem  to  ha\e  forgotten  the 
long  list  of  political  prisoners  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  the  government  of  that  na- 
tion continues  its  repressive  policy  of 
forced  Russification  of  subject  national- 
ity groups. 

Mr.  Si^caker.  no  one  wants  peace  and 
disarmament  more  than  I  do.  I  have 
lived  thiough  two  ma.ior  wars  as  well  as 
the  Korean  conflict  and  our  more  recent 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  knov,- 
what  war's  liorror  means.  But  my  desire 
for  peace  does  not  mean  that  I  have  for- 
gotten justice  of  the  commitment  this 
Nation  has  to  the  cause  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Brezhnev  wants  the  pres- 
ent detente.  I  think  the  impetus  for  this 
policy  change  comes  in  large  measure 
from  the  Kremlin.  Which  in  mv  view  is 
not  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  since  thev 
want  a  normalization  of  relations,  why 
should  we  simply  accede?  If  we  are  to 
make  concessions,  and  I  think  it  reason- 
able that  we  should  make  concessions, 
then  let  the  Soviets  make  a  few  conces- 
sions of  their  own. 

The  concession  I  want  is  not  impo.ssible 
for  Comrade  Brezhnev  and  his  cohorts 
to  put  into  effect.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
to  call  a  halt  to  the  great  Russian  im- 
perialism which  has  gone  on  for  centuries 
under  czars  as  well  as  commissars.  I  bear 
no  111  will  against  the  great  Russian  peo- 
ple. They,  like  all  people,  have  a  right 
to  pursue  their  o\nr  national  traditions, 
but  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  no  right  to  impose 
them  on  other  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we  forget  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Recohd  a  list  of  Ukrainian  political 
prisoners. 

The  list  follows: 
A  List  or  Ukr.m.n-i.^n  Political  PnisoNEns  in 
THE  U.S.S.R. 

CnORNOVIL.    VYACHESLAV 

iQ:  journalist. 

July  196G:  arrested  for  the  first  time  and 
sentenced  to  3  months  hard  labor  for  refu.'-- 
ing  to  testify  at  a  closed  trial  of  Ukrainian 
dis.sidents. 

August  1967:  rearrested  and  on  November 
15.  1967  sentenced  to  3  years  hard  labor  for 
compiling  documents  on  the  arrests  and  trials 
of  twenty  Ukrainian  intellectuals  In  1965- 
1966.  The  document  were  published  In  the 
■West  in  1968  under  tlie  title  'The  Chornovil 
Papers."  Chornovil  was  released  afrer  18 
months  due  lo  an  amnesty. 

December  1969:  Chornovil  signed  a  petition 
against  the  imprisonment  of  Sviatoslav  Kara- 
vansky  (journalist  and  poet » :  aK.linst  the  in- 
humanene.ss  of  sentences  for  25  years;  and 
demanding  open  trials. 

November  1970:  refused  to  testify  at  the 
clo.sed  triid  of  V'alentyn  Moroz  (historian). 

August  16,  1971 :  wrote  a  prote.st  letter  con- 
cerning the  deliberate  destruction  by  the 
KGB  of  tombstones  at  Yaniv  Cemetery  In 
Lviv  of  World  War  I  Ukralniaii  soldiers. 

September  1971:  signed  a  letter  to  the  edi- 


tors of  "RadyaiLska  Ukraina"  protesting  a 
slande.'-ou.s  attack  on  V.-Moroz. 

December  1971 .  joined  a  committee  headed 
by  the  Jewish  dissenter  Pyotr  Yakir  to  de- 
fend Nina  S'.rokaia-Kar.ivanska  (a  micro- 
biuIo;.'ist). 

Ji-.nuary  1972;  arrested. 

February  1972:  tried  in  camera  and  sen- 
ttiiccd  to  7  years  hard  labor  and  5  years  e.\Ue, 

DZVCBA.  IVAN' 

42:  literary  critic. 

September  4.  1965:  togeti-.er  with  Ch..ri.ovil 
i)ud  Vasyl  Stus  (poet)  publicly  condemned 
the  arrests  of  di5.:,enters  in  August  and  Sep- 
teniber  19G5.  Shortly  after  he  was  arrested 
for  .'illecedly  .sending  abroad  the  diary  of  the 
dc.  f-Astd  poet  Vasvl  Symonenko  Because  he 
sutiers  of  tubercuiosis  lie  was  roleiised.  Fol- 
lowing the  arrest.;  of  1965-66.  D/yuba  wrote 
•Tnternationalism.  or  Russification?",  a  cri- 
tique of  the  current  Soviet  nationalities  pol- 
icies. HI.S  work  was  published  in  the  West 
in  10G8. 

November  1967:  signed  with  others  a  letter 
p:-ote.;tii.g  the  sentencing  of  V.  Chornovil. 

Early  1963:  together  with  more  than  150 
pcr.-.ons  .=;igned  a  petiiion  addre-sed  to  First 
So.-rctary  of  CPSU.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Alexey 
Kosygln,  and  Nikolai  Podgorny,  protesting 
closed  trials. 

July  1968:  wrote  an  open  letter  to  "Litera- 
turna  Gazeta".  defending  Chornovil  and 
Karavansky,  after  they  were  attacked  bv  that 
newspaper. 

June  1970:  together  with  Chornovil.  Ivan 
Svitlychny  (literary  critic)  and  Ivan  Sver- 
styiik  (literary  critic),  wrote  a  prote.st  let- 
ter concerning  the  arrest  of  V.  Moroz. 

November  1070:  refused  to  testify  at  tlie 
closed  trial  of  V.  Moroz. 

August  1971:  wrote  a  pruiest  letter  to  the 
new.^paper  ■  Radyanska  Ukraina"  defending 
V.   Moroz  against   a   slanderous  attack. 

September  1971:   .along  with  others  wrote 
a   letter   to  "Radyanska  O^vita"  concerning 
yet   another  >landeious  ait.ick  on  V.  Moroz. 
Janu.ary  1972:  placed  under  hou.-^e  arrest. 
March    1972:    expelled   from   the   Union   of 
Writers  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR. 
.■\pril  1972:  put  in  prison. 
March  1973   tried  in  camera,  and  sentenced 
to  5  years  imprl.-^onmenl.  (It  should  be  i.oied 
that  Ivan  Dzyuba  .suffers  from  acute  tuber- 
culosis) . 

HEL,    IVAN 

■■i&:  a  locksmith,  and  an  evenliig  student  of 
hi:5tory  iit  the  Umversitv  of  Lvi\'  leni-olled  in 
1960). 

.'August  24,  1965:  arrested. 

March  25.  1966:  tried  and  sentenced  in 
camera  to  ;3  years  hard  labor. 

February  23.  1967:  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Pre.-idium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  .stating  his  In- 
nocence, and  protecting;  the  illei,'alitv  of  his 
arrest . 

After  Feb.  1967  and  before  Aug  1968;  wrote 
to  ihe  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  .stating 
a  number  of  demands:  to  annul  Art.  =62  of 
the  Criminal  Code  of  the  Ukr.  SSR  as  illegal 
and  uncon.-titutional:  that  Ukrainian  politi- 
cal prisoners  serve  their  sentences  on  Ukrain- 
ian territory,  statma  that  50  of  all  politi- 
cal prisoners  held  m  the  camps  of  Mordovia 
are  Ukrainians:  to  abolisli  discrimination  and 
hard  labor:  etc  He  further  demanded  tliat 
hi.s  statement  be  published  in  the  ne.v.spaper 
"Izve.stia",  since  1968  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  United  Nations  as  the  "Human  Rittht.s 

\'CAt". 

November  28.  1970:  Alia  Hor.ska  (artist) 
was  ass;vssinated  by  the  KGB — according  to 
dissident  sources.  I.  Hel  delivered  an  eulogy 
at  her  funeral  caUing  her  "the  faithful 
daughter  of  the  Ukrainian  Revival".  For  his 
participation  in  the  funer.al  and  the  eulogy 
he  got  a -strong  reprimand  from  his  employer 
for  "truancy". 

End  of  Nov  and  begin  Dec.  1970:  wrote  an 
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June  27, 


1973 


appeal  protesting  the  harsh  senterxe  given 
Ui  V.  Moroz. 

Jan.  12-13.  1972:  arrested. 

A-.iiT'ast  1072:  tried  and  seiiter.ced  to  10 
ye.ir^  liard  labor  and  5  years  exile. 

■'4-   pof. 

Bctriiu-iln?  Nov.  1070:  alo:i!3  with  his  w'fe 
Iryi.a  Sta.-iv-Kalyne's  and  others  eent  a  tele- 
pram  to  the  Prosecutors  oRice  of  the  Ukr. 
SSR  ar.d  tu  the  I^auo-FraI!kiv^;k  Regional 
Court  deinandiiifj  they  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  tr.al  cf  V.  ^ioroz. 

November  29,  1970:  Ihor  Kalyncts  and  his 
V.  lie  Ir}na  wrote  a  letter  to  the"  Chairman  of 
the  Snpn-me  Court  of  tiie  Ukrainian  SSR 
protesimt;  the  imprl^onment  of  V.  Moro-i  to 
14  vears  'meuly  lor  what  he  was  thinking''. 

.-Mter  the  arrest  and  tnal  of  V.  Moro.'.  I. 
Kalyiieis  wrote  some  poems  deciuated  to  him. 
T  lie  same  ye.^.r  a  collection  ui  hi;>  poems  was 
stopped  from  being  published  in  Ukraine, 
while  another  ccillection  appeared  in  the 
West  under  the  title  "Poetrv  Irtm  Uk.-aine". 

.■\UKust  II.  1972:  arrested." 

No\eml.ier  1972:  tried  ar.d  sentenced  to  9 
j-ears  of  ImprLionment  and  3  years  exile. 

KALYNETS.    lRYr.-.\    .ST.XSIV 

33;    philologist:    wife   of   Ihor   Kalynets. 

Summer  1970:  di.-,mi.-,scd  from  her  position 
as  instructor  of  the  Ukrainian  lan2ua?e  and 
literature  at  the  Lviv  Polyte;  hnical  Institute, 
and  forced  to  work  in  a  textile  factory. 

Sometime  in  1971:  Ir\na  K.ilynets'on  her 
behalf,  and  the  familv  and  friends  of  V. 
Moro?,  wrote  a  letter  addrei^-cd  to  .Alexey  Ko- 
svein,  Ministry  of  Interior,  Ministry  of 
He.ilth.  and  to  the  Chairnr^n  of  the  Red 
Cro.ss  Commife?  in  the  USSR,  to  release  the 
seriously  ill  V.  More/;  to  investigate  the  In- 
humane conditions  at  the  Vladimir  prison. 
In  the  early  summer  of  1971.  V.  Moroz  was 
critically  stabbed  while  serving  his  .sentence 
at  the  Vladimir  pri.'^on. 

January  12.  1972:  arrested. 

End  of  July  1972:  tried  and  sentenced  to 
6  years  imprisonment  and  3  years  exile. 

MORO.-',    VALENTYN- 

37:  historian. 

Aucust  19C5:  arrested  for  the  fir.;t  time. 

Jan.  20,  19G6:  tried  and  sentenced  to  5 
jear.s  hard  labor. 

.•\pril  I,i.  1967:  he  pr<  duced  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Ukr  SSR  entitled 
"Report  from  the  Beria  Reser\ation '— a 
lenaithy  analysis  of  the  Soviet  system. 

Sept.  1.  1909:  relea.'^ed,  but  unable  to  find 
employment  because  of  his  ■■criminal"  record. 

June  1.  1970:  rearrested  for  having  writ- 
ten "A  Chronicle  of  Resistance" — a  critical 
es.say  in  which  he  as.sailed  tlie  Russificatiou 
of  Ukraine. 

Nov.  20.  1970:  tried  and  .sentenced  to  9 
years  hard  labor  and  5  years  exile.  In  court 
he  delivered  his  famous  final  statement  'In- 
stead of  the  Last  Word",  in  which  he  chal- 
lenged his  Jailers  with  "there  will  be  a 
trial  .  .  .  \ery  well,  we  will  fight!".  Moroz  s 
essays  and  his  statement  to  the  court  have 
already  appeared  In  the  West  in  numerous 
publications   and   in  many  lanpiiages. 

Tlie  last  reports  about  V.  Moroz  slated  that 
he  was  seriously  ill  m  a  prison  h('spital.  Early 
etimmer  1971  Moroz  received  stab  wounds  in 
the  Vladimir  prison. 

KAR.^VANSKY.  SVIATOSI  AV 


53,  journali.-5t,  poet,  and  literarv  transla- 
tor. 

J-uly  1941:  after  his  SiiViet  army  unit  wa.s 
routed  by  the  Germans,  he  managed  to 
escape  to  Odessa. 

June  1944:  after  Ode-sa  was  recaptured 
by  the  Soviefs  he  was  arreted,  and  later 
court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  25  years 
at  hard  labor  'for  connections  with  the 
Ukrainian  underground '.  In  reality,  he  re- 
f'.ised   to   Inform  on  fellow  students. 

Decem'uer    1960.    releaieU  due   to  an  am- 


nesty. He  returned  to  Odessa  where  he  work- 
ed on  literary  translations  from  English  Into 
Ukrainian.  In  that  period  he  began  trans- 
lating the  novel  June  Eyre  by  Chailotte 
Bronte. 

Feb.  24,  1965:  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prose- 
cutor General  of  the  Ukr.  SSR  charging  cer- 
tain officials  with  national  and  racial  dis- 
crimination; as  well  as  Russification  of  the 
Ukrainian  educational  system. 

March  4,  19G5:  Karavansky's  apartment 
was  searched. 

Nov.  13.  1965:  rearrested  for  having  writ- 
ten a  memorandum  to  the  Polish  and 
Czecho-Slovak  Communist  Parties  regarding 
the  arrests  of  Ukrainian  intellectuals.  With- 
out trial  Karavansky  was  sent  for  8  years 
and  7  months  to  a  hard  labor  camp  to  com- 
plete his  25  year  sentence.  In  the  camp  he 
wrote  a  number  of  petitions  to  official  or- 
ganizations and  highly  placed  persons,  for 
which  he  was  repeatedly  punished  In  camp 
Isolators. 

Be'ween  Jan.  9  and  June  7,  19CG:  wrote 
several  letetrs  and  petitions  to  various  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  agencies,  in  which  he 
at  leneth  analy.^ed  the  abuses  of  the  Soviet 
sys-Lcm  regarding  the  rights  of  Individuals 
and  nationalities. 

Jan,  15,  1968:  The  Ncic  Leader  of  New 
York  published  Karavanftky's  petition  in  de- 
fen,':e  of  the  Soviet  Jews  and  other  na- 
ticnalities. 

Sometime  in  19G9:  while  in  prison  the  au- 
thorities staged  another  "trial"  for  Kara- 
vansky for  having  written  several  articles. 
In  particular  one  concerning  the  ma.s.s 
e.xecution  of  Polish  olficcrs  (PaWs)  in  the 
forests  of  Katyn  perpetrated  bv  the  Rus- 
sians in  1941.  As  a  result  Karavansky's  total 
term  of  imprisonment  was  increased  to  33 
ycar.s. 

KARAVA.VSKA,    NINA    STROKATA 

4H:   microbiologist;  wife  of  S.  Karavan-^kv. 

End  1965,  ajid  beginning  196G:  wrote  to 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR,  protesting  the  renewed  imprison- 
ment of  her  husband. 

Sometime  in  1969:  at  the  "trial"  (in 
Madimir  prison)  of  her  husband,  she  ap- 
peared a-s  a  witne.ss  defending  him  and  ac- 
cusing lus  Jailers  for  cruelty.  In  re.sponse 
the  c^urt  sent  a  resolution  "to  the  Odessa 
Medical  In.stitute  where  she  was  working 
accusing  her  of  failing  to  "reeducate"  her 
husband.  She  answered  that  It  w.\.s  her 
moral  duty  to  support  her  husband.  How- 
ever, at  this  point  the  authorities  had  to 
stop  further  h,ira.ssment  due  to  a  cholera 
epidemic  that  she  actively  was  helping  to 
contrri!.  '= 

Beginning  1971:  renewed  hara.ssment  and 
threats  in  the  local  press  {in  Odes-sai.  wit!; 
accusations  "why  hasnt  she  vet  denounced' 
and  "broken  ofl"  with  her  husband  "the 
enemy  of  the  people". 

May  1971:  she  was  dismissed  from  her  lob 
at  the  Institute. 

End  of  summer  1971:  due  to  continuing' 
hara-s-sment  and  the  impossibllitv  to  find 
work,  she  was  forced  to  leave  Odessa  for  Nal- 
chik   iKabardinian-Balkarian   ASSR). 

Dec.  8.  1971:  she  was  arrested  on  her  w?y 
from  Nalchik  to  Odes,sa. 

May  15-19.  1972:  tried  and  sentenced  to 
4  years  of  imprisonment.  A  citizens'  commit- 
tee in  defcn.se  of  Nina  Strokata  Karavan:ka 
was  immediately  formed  bv  P\otr  Yakir, 
Iryna  Sta.-.iv-Kalynets,  Wasyl  .Stus.  Vyache- 
slav  ChornovU,  and  Leonid  Tvmchuk  (sailnr) . 
On  Dec.  21.  1971  the  committee  is.sued  a 
public  announcement  stating  that  the  com- 
mittee in  defense  of  Nina  Strokata-Kara- 
vausky  was  formed  ■on  the  basLs  of  the  guar- 
antees provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
USSR,  and  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  ...  In  its  activities  the  committee 
will  abide  by  the  .Soviet  law".  Tlie  members 
of  the  committee  were  arrested  m  early  1972. 


SIIABATURA,   STEFA^-JIA 

32;  artist. 

Nov.-Dec,  1970:  protested  with  others  the 
arrest,  trial  and  sentencing  of  Valentyn 
Moroz. 

Jan.  12.  1970:  arrested. 

Early  July  1972:  tried  and  .sentenced  to 
5   years   imprisonment  and  3  years  exile. 

SHUKilEVYCH,   YURI 

40:  nruriod  with  two  small  children; ''son 
of  the  General  Roman  Shukhevych.  C-in-C 
of  the  Ukrainian  reL-is*.tnce  arainst  the  Nazis 
and  Soviets  durinf  and  after  World  War  II. 
■i\-ho  died  in  action  against  Soviet  troops  :n 
March  1950. 

1947:  arrested  for  the  activities  of  his 
father,  and  sentenced  to  10  years  of  im- 
prisonment, at  the  age  of  14. 

Aug.  21,  1958:  on  the  same  day  of  his 
relfo'^^e.  he  was  rearrested  and  shortly  thcre- 
atfer  sentenced  to  a  socorid  10  year  term  for 
■■anti-Soviet  agitation  amonc;  the  prisoners 
of  Vladimir  pri:-on". 

July  28.  1967:  Yuri  '.vro'e  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  cf  the  Pre.~idium  cf  the  Suprcn-.'j 
Soviet  of  the  Ukr. SSR.  stating  hU  iiinoceiice, 
and  accusing  the  authorities  of  continuing 
"Ijlackmail  in  order  to  force  me  to  come  out 
with  the  reci'jired  public  statement  ...  in 
which  I  would  condemn  my  father  .  .  .■'. 
So  far  he  lias  resi-ted  all  KGB  pres.sure  . 

Aug.  21,  19G8:  released,  but  denied  the 
right  to  return  to  Ukraine  for  5  years. 

Feb.  27.  1972:  arre;ted  for  the  t'hlrd  time, 
in  Nalchik  (Kabardinian-Balkarian  ASSR), 
where  he   was  living  with  his  family. 

Anlonintk,  Zinoiiy,  40,  scientist.  Arr.:  Jan. 
12-13,  1972,  Trial:  Aug.  8  15,  1972.  Sent.:  7 
plus  3  vrs. 

Cliuhay,  Ur^ihoriit,  30;  poet  and  worker. 
Arr.:  Jan.  12-13.  1972.  Fate:  unknown. 

Hulyk.  Stcfania.  former  employee  of  tiie 
.Society  for  the  Protection  of  Histrrical  and 
Cultural  Monuments;  married,  with  small 
child.  Arr.:  Jan.  12-13,  1972.  Fate:  unknown. 

Kata'a. ,    30;    engineer.    Arr.:    April 

April  1972.  Committed  suicide  during  inter- 
rogation in  Lviv. 

Kholoclny,  Mykola,  31.  poet.  Arr.:  Jan.  12- 
13.  1972.  Fate:  unknown. 

Koialcnko.  Ivan  E.,  54;  teacher.  Arr.:  Jan. 
12-13,  1972.  Trial:  July  10  13,  1072.  Sent.:  5 
yrs. 

Krasin,  Victor,  44;  economi.-.t.  First  arr.: 
Dec.  20,  1969.  Second  arr.:  Sept.  12,  1972. 
Fate;  unkno<vn. 

Li'^oryi.  Vasyl.  30.  Arr.:  Jan.  12-13,  1972. 
Fate:  unknown. 

Mflnycliuk,  Taras.  30;  pc^t.  Arr.;  Jan.  12- 
13,  1972,  Trial:  July  1972.  Sent.;  3  yrs. 

Osaclcliyi.  Mykhailo,  35;  Journalist,  poet 
and  writer.  First  arr.:  1965.  Second  arr.:  Jan. 
12-13,  1972.  Trial:  Sept,  4:-5,  1972.  Sent.:  7 
plus  3  yrs. 

PUikhotiiyuk,  Mykola,  36:  medical  doctor 
and  lecturer.  First  arr.:  19G5.  Second  arr.: 
Jan.  13.  1972.  Held  In  psychiatric  asylum, 
until  Sept.  9,  1972.  Suffers  from  tuberculosis. 
Fate:  unknown. 

Pluslich.  Leonid.  33;  scientist.  Arr.:  Jan.  20, 
1972.  Imprisoned  in  a  psychiatric  asylum. 

Pronyuk.  Yevhcn,  30.  Arr.:  July  6,  1972. 
Fate;  unknown. 

Rechetnyk,  Anatoly.  Arr.:  Jan.  1972.  Fate: 
unkno'vvn. 

Fu>kytski/.  Volodyrnyr,  28;  worker;  expelled 
from  the  university.  Arr.;  Jan.  12-13,  1972. 
Trial:  early  June  1972.  Sent.:  5  yrs. 

liev.  Romanyuk,  Va^yl.  50;  priest.  Arr.:  Jan. 
12-13,  1972.  Trial:  end  July  1972.  Sent.:  7  plus 
2  yrs.  Like  many  others  he  protested  the  im- 
prisonment of  historian  Valentyn  Moroz,  and 
oppcsed  Russification  in  Ukraine. 

Scnyk.  Iryna.  48.  First  imprison.:  1947- 
1957.  Second  arr.:  Dec.  72.  Trial;  Apr.  1973. 
Kent. :  6  plus  5  yrs. 

Scredyak,    Lyuba,    20;    student    (?).    Arr.: 

Jan.  12-13,  1972.  Trial:  Nov.  1972.  Sent.:  1  yr. 

Scrhiyenko,  Oleksander,  40;  engineer,  Arr.; 
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Jan.    12-13,    1972.    Trial:    enrlv    June    1972 
Sent.:  7  plus  3  yrs. 

Shumiik.  Dani/lo.  50;  worker.  Arr-  Jan 
12-13.  1972.  Trial:  July  5-7.  1972  Sent.:  10 
plus  5  yrs. 

Stu^.  Vasyl.  3i;  poet.  Arr.:  J:,n  1072  Trial' 
Aug.  1-Sept.  7.  1972.  Sent.:   5  plus  3  yrs. 

Si-crstyiik,  Yerlicn.  43;  literarv  critic?  First 
arr  :  Sept.  19G5.  .Second  arr.:"  Jan.  12-13 
1972.  Tnal:  March  1973  Sent.:  5  yrs. 

Sritlychny!.  Iran.  42:  literarv'  critic  Firs» 
arr.:  Sept.  1965.  Second  arr.:  Jan.  12-13  197'' 
Trial:  March  1973.  Seat.:  5  yrs. 

Sritlyrlina.  Nadya.  36;  "philologist:  Fister 
of  I\an  S^.itiychnyi.  Arr.:  April  1972.  Fate' 
unknown. 

liyak,  Volodi/miir.  Arr:  Dec  1971  Trial' 
April  1972  Sent  :  7  yrs. 

Lupyni-<.  Anatolyi.  38;  poet  (?).  First  arr.' 
la-e  19,50-s  or  early  1960's.  First  impri.son- 
ment  left  him  di.'^abled.  Second  .irr.:  May  28. 
1971.  Placed  in  psycliiatrlc  a.s\lum.  Fate: 
unknown. 

Prytj/ka.  Olrksa.  40;  medi -al  doc'or  Arr  ■ 
July  9.  1971.  Fate:  unknown. 

LFGFND 

Arr,:  arrested;  .sent.;  sentenced  to;  sett. 
fences  mainly  consist  of  years  if  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labor,  plus  a  number  of  vears 
of  banishment  from  Ukraine. 

DOC  UME.NTARY  .SOVRC  1-S 

The  Chornovil  Papers.  1968:  Chronicle  of 
Current  Events  (Rii.ssian  underground  pub- 
lication); Ferment  in  the  Ukraine.  1971  and 
1973;  Internationalism  or  Rus.siiication'', 
1908;  Revolutionary  Voices.  1971;  Ukrainian 
Hel^ld  (Ukrainian  underground  publica- 
tion); Ukrainian  Intellectuals  tried  bv  the 
KGB.  1970:  U.SSR.  Labour  Camps,  Testi- 
moi^y  of  Avraham  Shifriii  before  the  U.S. 
Sena'e,  Feb.  73. 
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PROSPECTS  BRIGHTEN  FOR 
PUBLIC  TV 

'Mr.  PEPPER  a.sked  and  was  tiven 
pei'mi.s,sion  to  extend  hi.s  remark.s  at  this 
IJoint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  S)5eaker.  we  will  be 
ron.sidering  on  Friday  H.R.  8538,  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Communication.s  Act  of 
1934  to  extend  authorizations  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
provide  for  construction  grants  for  edu- 
cational television  and  radio  stations 
throughout  the  country. 

I  .strongly  support  this  legislation,  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  I 
have  previous  leRi.'^lation  to  create  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
develop  an  effective  system  of  noncom- 
mercial broadcaistingin  this  country, 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
flicts which  threatened  the  future  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  have 
been  resolved  and  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  this  legislation  to  con- 
tinue this  vital  public  education  service. 

In  this  connection  I  would  hke  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  articles 
which  have  appeared  recently  in  maior 
newspapers  in  my  State.  The  first  of 
the.se  articles  is  by  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  The  Miami  News,  Mr.  Sylvan 
Meyer,  who  has  had  .ai  intimate  a.ssocia- 
tion  with  public  broadcastings,  as  well  as 
long  experience  in  the  print  media.  The 
text  of  hi.s  editorial  column,  entitled 
"Pi'o.spects  Brighten  for  Public  TV,"  is 
as  follows: 


The  second  article  by  the  A.s.sociated 
Press  appeared  in  the  Tampa  Times  and 
reports  the  statements  of  Mr.  William  S. 
Frates.  chairman  of  the  board  of  WPBT, 
our  '>Iiami  educational  television  station! 
regarding  governmental  interference 
with  educational  TV  programing 
The  text  is  as  follows; 

rp.r'ii'ixTs  Briohte.m  fuR  Public  TV 
(By  Sylvan  Meyer) 
Give  the  credit   to  public  pre.s.'-;uro,   man- 
agers of  local  public  television  .stations,  the 
public  television  broadcasts  of  the  Watergate 
hearings  and  Dr.  James  Killian. 

It  looks  as  thotigh  public  teleMsion. 
threatened  by  monolithic  bureaucratic  con- 
trol and  congressional  disiliu  ionment.  will 
survive.  It  looks  as  though  public  television's 
capacity  to  prepare  and  telecast  strong  pub- 
lic affairs  progr.mis.  m  keeping  with  honest 
journalistic  practices,  may  also  survive. 

Dr  James  Killian  is  the  former  president 
of  the  Mas.-achusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. He  recently  v.as  named  chairman  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  the 
Pre-identiallv-appointed  commi.ssion  at  the 
ape.x  of  the  structure  of  public  organizations 
that  have  the  responsibility  for  various  por- 
tions of  public  TV  program  j.-'roduction  and 
network  transmission. 

Dr.  Killians  arrival  midst  these  emliattlcd 
agencies  obviously  brou,.!iit  some  c<.mmon 
sense  to  bear  on  w'lat  appeared  to  be  an  arbi- 
trary assumptiot!  of  power,  contrary  to  ear- 
lier congressional  mandates,  by  CPB  staff 
executive'^. 

CPB  and  PBS  (Public  Broadcasting  .Serv- 
ice, which  is  ui  ciiarge  of  the  'interconnect." 
or  ptiblic  network)  reached  agreement  on 
sevenl  critical  points.  The  Corporation, 
which  gets  money  from  Congress  and  distrib- 
utes it  to  cooperating  agencies  and  local 
stations,  as  well,  yielded  its  earlier  demands 
tor  total  prior  approval  of  all  programs  It 
Will  be  intormed  generally  of  the  programs 
planned  by  sub.sidiary  agencies.  It  will  not 
cen.sor  the  interconnect.  If  it  cannot  agree 
with  PBS  on  a  jjurticular  program  or  the 
agency  producing  prcKirams.  there  is  an  arbi- 
tration procedure  that  should  work  fnirlv 
■well. 

The  agreement  reaifirms  that  public  affairs 
are  an  essential  responsibilitv  of  public 
broadcasting.  Tliis  statement  is  signiiicant 
because  for  a  wnile  the  administration-ap- 
pointed CPB  people  insisted  that  public  af- 
fairs programs  had  been  captured  by  chronic 
liberals  who  spent  their  time  sabotaging  the 
Nixon  administration.  Thev  described  what 
they  wanted  henceforth  as  ■■non-]ournalist- 
ic^^  public  affairs,  but  no  one  could  fiuure  out 
■what  that  meant. 

There  will  be  public  alfairs.  given  sufficient 
budget,  and  programs  hnanced  by  founda- 
tions or  contributing  corporations  will  be 
accepted  for  the  interconnect.  The  Ford 
Fotir.dation.  which  has  been  providing  major 
funding  lor  public  arfalr.s  programs,  was 
about  to  withdraw  its  help  because  it  woud 
not  fund  an  aeency  subject  to  censorship 
It  appears  now  that  Ford  will  conimue  m> 
support . 

Pu'olic  TV  can  firn  once  again  to  Congre.-.s 
with  a  deuree  of  unity  in  its  appeal  for  funds. 
Ihe  Coufress  generallv  is  deliL-hted  with 
public  T\"s  evening  re-runs  of  the  Watergate 
hearings,  which  liave  drawn  more  than  65.00() 
favorable  letters  to  the  network,  and  now 
might  approve  the  two-year  funding  re- 
quested of  it.  at  substantial  increases  over 
current  funding. 

A  proposed  federal  monev  ciistriljulion 
formula  would  put  about  hall  of  whatever 
Congress  approi)riaieh  directlv  uuo  the  hands 
of  local  public  stations,  an  adroit  piece  of 
lc\era«e  thai  a.->ures  gra.ss  roots  .support  for 
the  legislative  branch,  possibly  enough  to 
o'.ercome  a  I'residential   ^■eto  of  ;he  appro- 


priation, an  action  no  lonaer  considered 
likely  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Whi-e 
Hou.se  has  other  things  on  its  mind  rigiit 
now. 

So.  public  TV  ha.=  a  double  shot  in  the 
arm— a  working  climate  that  is  philo.sophi- 
cally  and  pro!es.=;ionaIly  acceptable  and  ilie 
probability  of  en.-.ugh  federal  iinids  to  assure 
two  years  of  operation  at  a  level  as  high  or 
higher  than  the  cvirrent  one. 

It  can  then  coiL-ider  in  some  comfort  the 
basic  question  flagged  b\  the  whole  mter- 
agencv  argument  in  the  Ursi  piacc  -Ahich  is 
whether  public  tele\  ision  should  use  or  be 
dependent  upon  federal  in.jn.^y  in  the  fir:.t 
place. 

TV    SiArioN    Hits    U.S.    "I.mterfkrence  " 
Miami — Condemning  "governmental  inter- 
ference   in    programing."   Miami's    non-com- 
mercial television  station  has  declared  us  in- 
dependence from  federal  funding 

Any  government  that  seeks  to  circumvent 
the  riglu  to  free  expression  must  be  repudi- 
ated '■  said  William  S  Frates.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  WPBT.  "Public  broadcasting  camioi 
be  the  voice  of  government." 

Prates  said  while  the  station  would  not 
refuse  federal  funding,  it  wanted  to  'ir.r.kp  it 
clear  to  viewers  that  Channel  2  must  be  able 
to  stiutd  on  its  own — independent  of  federal 
monies. 

He  sMid  only  five  per  cent  of  WPBTs  an- 
nual budget  conies  from  federal  -ourccs,  with 
the  rest  coming  from  viewer  contributions 
He  .said  the  station  plans  to  seek  more  con- 
tributions from  Its  2.3  million  viewers  in 
south  Florida. 

Frates  said  federal  interference  with  na- 
tional programing  had  caused  cancfllation 
of  -a  number  of  lavorite  programs"  includ- 
ing William  F  Bucklev  Jr.'.s  Firing  Line 
World  Pre.ss.  Washington  Week  in  Reviev 
Bill  Movers  Journal  and  America  '73 


FOREIGN    POLICY    IN    A    STRANGE 
WORLD 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  31 
my  w  lie  was  privileged  to  attend  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Women's  National  Democratic 
Club  and  to  hear  a  most  stimulating  and 
enlightening  aridre.ss  entitled  "Foreign 
Policy  in  a  Strange  World,"  from  a  great 
American,  a  great  scholar,  and  a  great 
former  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Rusk. 

Air.  Rusk  was  tible  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
this  chiillenpiiv-;  subject  his  rich  and 
long  experience  as  Secretary  of  State  ar.d 
as  one  who  has  long  been  at  or  near  the 
center  of  great  national  and  internation- 
al events.  Mr.  Rusk  objectively,  yet  per- 
suasively, and  with  las  own  inimitable 
charm  and  wit  surveys  the  world  .scene 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  country. 

He  al  ;o  discu.sses  tlie  making  ol  for- 
ei'->,n  policy  as  iif^  has  known  it  under  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  admini.strations 
and  as  lie  sec  it  under  t!ic  present  ad- 
ministration. He  tells  us  about  v.hat  our 
country  has  done  in  world  affaii.s,  the 
price  we  have  paid  for  doing  what  we 
thought  was  right  and  he  al.so  points  out 
the  problems  pnd  perils  that  we  face  to- 
day. My  v.ile  has  obtained  a  cojjy  of  Sec- 
retary Rusks  address  and  I  offer  it  here 
in  this  RtcoKD  following  my  remarks,  Mr. 
SiJeaker.  bec;ia.se  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  Con.grcss  and  every  citizen  who 
I'c.id.-^  this  able  address  will  be  better  in- 
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formed,  for  having  read  it.  about  the 
problems  of  our  country's  relationship 
to  other  nations  and  will  also  have  great 
respect,  high  esteem,  and  warm  feeling 
toward  the  great  and  able  American  and 
good  man  who  delivered  it. 
The  address  follows: 

Fop.Fir.N  Policy  in  a  STR.^^■f;E  World 
(Addrtss  by  Dea:-.  Rusk,  former  Secretary  of 
State) 
Ben  Read.  Mrs.  Kotecn.  Peter  McClellan, 
nitnibers.  and  pues*s  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club.  Viri;inia  Rusk  and  I 
are  delighted  to  be  with  you  today. 

This  is  my  first  visit  with  this  club.  Duritn; 
th.e  1060s.  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Jiihnsoii  made  It  very  clear  that  this  type 
of  club  was  off-limits  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  those  gentlemen 
present  who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces 
will  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  it  is 
always  intriguing  to  visit  with  women  who 
have    been   off-limits    { laughter  i. 

Ben.  I  deeply  appreciate  your  moviiii;  m- 
troduotion.  Now  that  I  am  happily  dropping 
out  of  the  public  eye.  I  do  not  take  intro- 
ductions for  granted  anymore.  For  example, 
in.  the  Atlanta  Airport  not  lont;  ago  a  man 
came  up  to  me  and  .said.  "Arent  you  John 
Foster  Dulles.'"  And  I  can  only  say  to  him. 
"Well,  if  I  am,  there's  been  quite  a  miracle  I" 
But  there  may  be  some  of  you  who  feel 
that  I  too  much  re.semble  John  Foster  Dulles 
(laughter).  He.  in  his  term,  was  criticized 
for  being  too  much  like  Dean  Acheson.  I 
noted  that  the  worse  thing  that  Senator 
Ftilbrit;hi  could  find  to  say  to  Secretary 
Rogers  according  to  press  reports  in  a  hear- 
ing some  months  ago  wa.s:  "You  sound  just 
like  that  fellow.  Rtisk"  daughter).  So  Secre- 
taries of  State  share  a  certain  common  tradl- 
tKin  of  disapprobation. 

When  I  left  Wa.=^hington  to  go  back  to  a 
campus.  I  realized  Id  have  to  spend  a  pood 
deal  of  time  in  learning  the  new  vocabulary 
of  the  campus,  not  necessarily  to  tise  it.  but 
at  lea.st  to  understand  it.  I  think  I've  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  that.  But  I  had  not  expected 
that  when  I  came  back  to  Washington  I 
would  have  to  learn  the  new  vocabulary  of 
Washington.  But  I  shall  try.  Let  me  make 
one  thiny  perfectly  clear  ilaughteri.  every- 
thing I  .said  as  Secretary  of  State  is  now 
inoperative  (laughter  and  applause),  and  I 
mean  that  1000  percent  daughter).  I'm  go- 
ing to  divide  my  time  with  you  todav.  We  II 
get  out  of  here  at  the  usual  time.  Ill  trv  to 
speak  relatively  briefly  in  order  to  take  vour 
questions.  If  any  of  you  have  to  withdraw 
from  heat  exhaustion  or  any  other  purpose, 
don't  worry  about  me.  I've  been  walked  out 
on  by  Mr.  Gromyko  and  it  wont  hurt  my 
feelings  at  all!  daughter). 

It  is  hard  to  come  into  this  poisonous  fog 
that  is  settled  over  our  National  Capital  and 
this  Nation  without  some  comment  on  Wa- 
tergate. I  hesitate  to  do  that  because  all  of 
you  are  more  expert  than  I  in  the  matter. 
But  to  use  an  adjective  used  by  Judge  Sirika. 
this  has  been  an  odious  aifair  I  feel  m\self 
tiiat  it  is  very  important  that  we  get  all  the 
truth  as  quickly  as  possible  and  take  the 
remedial  action  and  get  on  with  the  public 
business.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall 
withhold  my  personal  judfments  with  the 
respect  to  tho.se  matters  that  are  attributed 
to  unnamed  sources  or  to  uncorroborated 
hearsay  evidence,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  full  truth  will  come  out  and  very  shortly. 
Several  committees  of  the  Congress,  includ- 
ing the  most  distinguished  committee  under 
Senator  Ervin;  the  work  of  Mr.  Cox.  and  Mr. 
Richardaon,  both  of  whom  I  have  personal 
confidence;  various  grand  Juries  and  courts 
that  will  be  sitting  on  this  matter,  and  a 
vigorous  and  inquiring  press.  .  .  . 

I  hope  you  in  Washington  reali/e  this   is 


not  a  matter  which  Is  concentrated  in  Wash- 
ington. I  visited  many  small  communities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country— and  I  can  tell 
you  that  this  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  people  throughout  the  land— and  I  find 
no  comfort  in  this  matter  for  Democrats. 
'We're  all  in  this  ship  together;  we're  going 
to  come  through  together;  we  11  go  down  to- 
gether; and  such  a  deep  injury  to  our  na- 
tional political  system  is  something  in  which 
v.e  can  take  no  joy  whatever. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  99.0  percent  of  people  in  government 
both  In  the  executive  and  the  electoral 
branches  are  hones'  and  decent  people  who 
are  trying  to  do  the  right  job.  And  I  would 
hope  that  the  malefactions  of  a  few  would 
nut  be  used  to  condemn  as  a  class  those  who 
are  trying  to  serve  their  government. 

As  far  as  the  Democratic  Parly  is  con- 
cerned I've  been  a  Democrat  since  the  time 
of  W'oodrow  Wilson.  I  have  two  suggestions 
to  make  which  will  be  of  no  importance  be- 
t,ai.-,e  I'm  not  even  a  ■private,  first  class  ' 
in  die  Democratic  Party.  But  I  would  hope 
that  the  Democratic  Party  would  not  forL-ct 
that  the  great  domestic  program  of  Lvndon 
Johnson  is  a  permanent  requirement  of  a 
free  people  in  our  society  (applause).  To  me 
that  means  tha*  the  Democratic  Party  inu.st 
come  back  to  complete  and  effective"  power 
in  1076.  It  also  means  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take when  we  tried  to  brush  Lyndon  Johnson 
under  the  rug  pt  our  last  national  conven- 
tion ( applau.se )  becau.se  tiiere  are  millions 
of  American  who  think  of  him  with  great 
re.spect  and  deep  affection.  But  that  is  a 
program  which  must  be  resumed  even  though 
there  are  efforts  now  to  sabotage  those  neces- 
sary steps  in  our  society.  Yes,  with  a  reform 
with  perhaps  tighter  administration  with 
whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  make  them 
more  effective.  becaiLse  L  B.J.  was  an  im- 
patient man.  He  knew  he  had  only  a  limited 
tune  and  he  wanted  to  get  these  things 
started,  and  he  started  them  with  more  com- 
passion than  any  man  I  have  ever  known 
in  my  life. 

Now  a  second  suggestion  to  the  Party  will 
mean  nothing  whatever  because  it  is  too 
Simple  to  be  accepted.  Its  not  a  bad  idea 
for  a  political  party  to  start  with  those  who 
have  the  votes  daughter).  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. I  would  be  glad  to  see  all  Democratic 
.senators.  congre.ssmen,  and  governors  made 
voting  members  of  the  national  convention, 
reinforced  by  whatever  additional  members 
the  situation  requires,  becau.se  thev  won  the 
election  in  1972.  They  won  it.  And  I  would 
liope  they  would  not  forget  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Democratic  Parly  under  Franklin 
Ro(jsevelt  had  room  in  it  for  people  with  as 
diverse  opinions  as  Senator  Bilbo  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Henry  Wallace,  and  build  a  coali- 
tion of  support  on  a  broad  base  across  the 
country,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  party  that  can  do 
the  job  which  is  required. 

Now.  I  want  to  comment  to  you  very 
briefly  on  the  foreign  policy  agenda  in  the 
jears  ahead.  My  topic  Ls:  "Foreign  Policy  in 
A  Strange  New  World.'  First,  let  me  say 
that  in  general  the  foreign  policy  ha.s  not 
been  partisan.  In  all  of  the  hundreds  of 
visits  I  was  privileged  to  make  with  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  of  the  Congress 
over  a  period  of  eight  years,  not  once  did  I 
see  differences  in  foreign  policy  turn  on 
party  lines.  There  were  lively  dilferences,  as 
there  were  in  the  executive  branch,  becau.se 
many  of  these  problems  are  extraordinarily 
complicated  Many  of  them  require  on-bal- 
ance.  knife-edged  decisions  on  which  honest 
men  can  disagree.  But  I've  never  seen  foreign 
policy  Issues  out  of  foreign  policy  questions 
because  there  are  reasons  to  believe  the 
American  people  get  a  little  nervous  when 
that  effort  is  made. 

But  I  believe  that  we  are  now  faced  with 


a  series  of  problems  which  are  different  In 
kind  and  I  emphasize  "in  kind"  from  any 
which  the  human  race  has  faced  before  and 
that  these  problems  must  be  resolved  some- 
where around  the  turn  of  the  century.  If 
homo  .sapiens  is  going  to  make  it.  And  that 
leads  me  to  put  great  emphasis  on  our  young 
people;  that  has  led  me  to  commit  what 
time  remains  to  me  In  working  with  young 
people  in  the  field  on  international  law,  be- 
cause I  believe  this  generation  now  In  our 
schools  and  in  our  colleges  are  destined  to 
write  a  unique  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
luiman  race.  Some  of  those  problems  are  on 
our  immediate  doorstep. 

I  think  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
which  Ls  to  convene  next  spring  in  Santiago. 
Chile,  to  take  up  territorial  waters,  the  nar- 
ro.v  straights,  the  resources  of  the  deep 
ocean  seabeds.  fisheries,  the  environment  of 
the  oceans,  the  freedom  of  scientific  re- 
search—topics which  break  down  into  more 
than  90  sub-topics.  But  we're  at  a  great 
crassroads  in  historj-  on  these  matters  be- 
cau.se unless  we  can  find  agreed  internation- 
al conclusions  on  these  matters  we  face  tlie 
prospect  of  a  national  race  for  the  control 
of  the  open  ocean  areas  comparable  in  scope 
and  danger  to  the  race  for  land  areas  during 
the  period  of  European  explosion  Into  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It's  an  extraordinarily 
complicated  negotiation  but  it  deserves  a 
great  deal  more  attention  than  It  Is  now 
getting. 

I  think  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  There  is 
no  way  in  which  one  can  describe  to  you 
what  it  means  to  live  with  that  black  bo.x 
that  goes  around  with  the  President  wher- 
ever he  goes  than— that  box  which  controls 
nuclear  weapons.  Thousands  of  megatons 
now  lie  in  the  hands  of  frail  human  being.s. 
If  all  of  those  megatons  were  to  go  off  within 
the  course  of  an  hotir  or  so  at  least  it  would 
raise  a  serious  question  about  whether  or 
not  this  planet  could  sustain  the  species, 
homo  sapiens.  And  the  arms  race  continues. 
We  have  had  two  rather  limited  agreements 
in  the  sc-called  SALT  talks— agreement-s 
which  I  supported— but  that's  like  building 
a  dam  about  one-eighth  of  the  way  acro.ss 
the  river. 

Unle.=;3  we  continue  that  work,  Just  as  much 
water  will  flow  in  terms  of  nuclear  compe- 
tition as  flowed  before— if  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent channels.  There  is  no  agreement  on 
bombers;  there  is  no  agreement  on  the  num- 
ber of  warheads  and  we  can  expect  both  sides 
to  continue  to  put  multiple  warheads  in 
their  missiles,  multiplying  several-fold  the 
number  of  war  heads  deliverable  upon  the 
other.  There  Is  no  agreement  of  megaton- 
nage.  Before  the  Nuclear  Test  ban  Treaty  of 
196;3.  we  were  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  exploded  a  50  megaton  weapon.  Bear 
in  mind  that  one  megaton  Is  50  times 
Hiroshima. 

There  is  no  agreement  on  land-based, 
mobile  launchers  such  as  big  truck-trailer 
combinations  or  railroad  cars  wandering 
about  the  countryside.  No  agreement  on  sur- 
face vessels  fiiring  intercontinental  missiles 
at  sea.  No  agreement  on  qualitative  Improve- 
ments which  alone  could  divert  billions  of 
resources  on  both  sides  from  urgent  national 
requirements,  and  no  agreement  on  money. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  urgency  that  SALT 
II  proceed  despite  the  complexities — the  dif- 
ficulties— to  an  extension  of  the  existing 
agreements.  Related  to  that  is  the  problem 
of  how  to  organize  a  durable  peace  in  the 
world. 

My  generation  of  students  was  led  down 
the  "chute-to-chute"  into  World  War  II  be- 
cause the  governments  of  that  day  could 
not  organize  to  resist  aggression  at  its  earli- 
est stages  and  allowed  that  aggression  to 
develop  a  momentum  which  made  World  War 
11  inevitable.  We  came  out  of  that  war  with 
a  notion  that  collective  security  was  the  key 
to   the   prevention   of  World  War  III.  Now 
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there  is  a  great  disease  and  erosion  in  this 
country  about  collective  security.  That  is  not 
irrational — something  I  can  tmderstand — 
because  thLs  country  alone  has  taken  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  casualties  in 
dead  and  wounded  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  and  it  harii't  been  all  that  collective. 
We  provided  90' :  of  the  noa-Korcan  forces 
in  Korea  and  RO'"  of  the  non-\'ietnamese 
iovcc-.  ill  Vicinam,  I  can  u:idcr,.tand  wh.y  peo- 
ple would  say.  "Look,  if  collectl'.e  security 
is  going  to  require  40  or  50  thousand  Amer- 
ican dead  every  decade  ar.d  Is  not  even  col- 
lective maybe  it's  not  a  good  idea." 

My  concern  l.i  that  we  are  not  addressing 
ottj-.:Clvea  to  the  question— if  not  collective 
security,  what  do  we  put  iu  its  place  in 
terms  of  organizing  a  durable  peace?  It 
is  a  question  different  iu  kind  fcr  throughout 
human  history  it  has  been  po.'sible  for  u.s 
to  pick  ourselves  up  out  of  the  death  and 
destr'vtction  of  war  raid  .start  over  again.  Btit 
if  I  could  say  one  thing  to  you  today  th.-it 
I  hope  you  will  nc.  cr  forget  is  that  we  shall 
not  have  that  chance  after  World  War  III. 
There  just  v.on'l  be  enough  lelt.  At  1  ing  last 
the  human  race  has  reached  tlie  point  where 
it  must  prevent  that  war  iicfore  it  occurs. 
And  tliat's  going  to  take  a  conridenible 
amount  of  doing.  And  each  generation  mu.sX 
find   Its  ov.n  answer  to   tliat  problem. 

1  think  of  tiio  environmo  it.  We  now  l.no.v 
that  v.e  can  inflict  irreparable  damage  upon 
this  thi  1.  bio.'.ph-re  nrouiid  tlie  s'irlare  of 
this  fleck  of  dust  in  the  universe  on  which 
the  h;iman  race  iive.s.  Here  I'm  r.-latLely  op- 
timistic becau£;e  I  believe  tliat  there  is  still 
time  to  get  at  Iheso  mailers  while  ihoy  arc 
still  merely  .seriou.s  before  they  become"  d:s- 
a.'.irous.  Althoujjh  there  is  much  unfinished 
businc.;s  it  is  clear  that  action  is  breaking 
out  all  over  llie  place  at  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  level  in  this  country,  and  that 
l.ew  initiati.cs  are  b^in^  taken  in  the  r.ter- 
iiational  field  follow ii;g  ilie  btockholm  Coa- 
fcrence  and  und^-r  the  Icudcr.shio  of  a  most 
e.^lraordir.ary  Canadian.  Mr.  Maurice  Stroi.g. 
But  I  hear  that  there  io  e;cn  fnnie  doubt 
about  ui:iethcr  we  ourselve.'j  arc  going  to  come 
up  with  forty  million  dollars  a  year  as  cur 
share  of  an  international  fund  to  give  im- 
petus to  Ihe^e  developments— forty  million 
do'-lars  a  jear, 

I  think  of  the  population  problem.  If  the 
developed  countries  reach  i^ero  population 
growth  by  around  ihe  year  2000,  which  seems 
entirely  possible,  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries reached  tlio  same  poaition  by  the  year 
2040,  which  seems  rather  less  likely,  the 
world's  population  v. ill  k-.el  out  in  about  a 
century  at  a  level  of  about  15  and  a  half  bil- 
lions— with  ciiormou.s  implications  for  food, 
housing,  jobs,  education,  transportation, 
communication,  the  amenities  of  life,  raw 
materials,  all  that  go  wiih  that.  1974  has  been 
designated  by  the  United  Nations  as  "Popu- 
l.aion  'i'ear.  "  under  the  leadership  of  a  mo.,t 
extraordinary  man.  f.irmor  foreicn  minister 
of  Mexico,  former  ambassador  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Ant.,nio  Flores.  vho  mar.y  of  you  know. 
I  woukl  hope  that  the  United  Sta'tes  w>.ul;t 
be  prepared  to  take  ns  active  and  substan- 
tial role  in  the  work  o;  the  United  Nations  on 
that  matter  as  the  political  trairic  will  bc'.ar. 
Our  own  public  policv  hfs  turned  around  in 
tliis  field  in  die  last  decade. 

Between  19G1  and  1971  major  r-hauL'es  c;,nio 
about  because  of  work  in  both  the  exe  titive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  government 
and  by  many  indi\iduals  and  or^janizatioiis 
with  whom  you  are  familiar.  No  country  sine? 
1945  has  been  basing  a  policy  of  territorial 
expansion  on  the  notion  of  ••lebensraum,  " 
what  Hitler  called  living  space.  But,  when  we 
reach  die  point  where  burgeoing  populations 
can  no  longer  cxi5cet  to  derive  from  advanc- 
ing science  and  technology  iheir  minimum 
needs,  then  expanding  populations  could 
uace  ayaiii  become  a  cause  of. war.  which  has 


been  true  since  the  da.wn  of  history.  And  so 
it  io  an  urgent  problem, 

I  think  of  race  relations.  'Wlien  one  thinks 
back  over  the  last  300  years  and  the  explosion 
of  Europe  into  all  parts  of  the  world.  It's  a 
miracle  that  we  have  not  iiad  a  direct  con- 
frontation bet\\een  the  while  race  and  all  the 
ie.,t  in  the.-e  ia.-,i  few  year.i.  I  talked  to  many 
foreign  ministers  of  non-white  countries 
a'oont  why  die  United  States  has  not  been 
hauled  be" ore  the  United  Nations  to  be  as- 
saulted for  our  u.ilmished  buslr.css  in  this 
held. 

Most  of  them  have  given  me  two  answers. 
One  is  that  you  people  in  die  U.S.  have  no 
suc'n  monopoly  on  such  pro'olcms.  That 
w'ncrcver  there  are  different  races,  different 
re-ligions,  different  cultural  traditions  there 
are  problems  and  most  of  us  have  them. 
But  s3condly  they  add.  that  what  is  really 
exciting  and  stimuladng  is  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  national  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S..  its  government  and  its  people 
to  find  betier  answers  in  this  field  than  we 
ha.c  found  before.  And  tliey  say  that  what 
happens  In  the  United  Stales  i.s  important 
not  just  taocau.se  of  what  happens  in  our 
country  but  what  impact  that  might  have 
upon  other  countries  where  .similar  issues 
arc  present.  The  white  race  lias  a  very  deep 
interest  la  this  because  we  are  a  minority 
race  in  the  world  and  by  the  ci.d  of  the  cen- 
tury we  sh.all  be  even  mere  a  minority  race 
a!:d  this  is  a  matter  with  v.liich  we"  must 
dermilely   grapple. 

I  think  of  the  pro'ilem  of  raw  material,? 
and  non-renewable  resources  such  as  fossil 
fuel".  We  have  heroine  radicr  ii.sed  to  in  this 
country  to  the  no'don  of  doubling  our  gross 
national  product  every  twenty  years.  A  Rus- 
sian representative  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
United  N  Ulons.  That,  if  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  approximated  us  in  the  standard 
of  livMig,  prr.ductivity  and  consumption,  that 
the  old  earth  itself  would  simply  groan  and 
collapse. 

Six  percent  of  us — of  the  world's  popula- 
tion in  this  country— consume  about  50'  of 
the  world's  raw  materials.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  down  the  way.  our  young  people  are 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  a  radier  difficult 
and  complicated  question.  And  that  is 
whether  or  not  wc  ran  readju.st  our  own  per- 
sonal and  national  economic  expectations  in 
light  of  the  capacity  of  the  earth's  environ- 
ment to  fulfill  them. 

It  I  look  back  with  regret  on  various  things. 
as  I  do,  in  my  tour  as  Secretary  of  State,  one 
of  these  regrets  is  I  did  not.  decpiie  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  strictly  within  my  responsi- 
biliti'-^s.  insist  upon  more  concern  about  what 
wc  are  now  calling  the  energy  crisis.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  now  organi.:e  as  quickly 
as  possible  something  like  a  NASA  or  a  Man- 
hattan Project  with  full  funding  to  look  into 
every  a.spect  of  our  luiure  requirements  for 
energy  and  resources  from  which  that  energy 
might  come.  Not  only  the  conventional 
sources  such  as  the  fossil  fuels  and  the  gasl- 
fication  of  coal  or  the  use  of  oil  shales  but 
the  so-called  imconventional  sources  which 
tend  to  be  Infinite  in  dieir  availability,  such 
dniiL's  as  the  winds,  ocean  tides  and  ciirrenis. 
thermal  .spring.s.  the  heat  that  is  just  beneath' 
die  crust  of  the  earth,  fusion  reaction— 
wiiatever  is  required. 

We  are  underestimating  the  disaster  we 
face  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  We're 
alv.ays  being  told  by  our  government  that  by 
1980  or  .shortly  thereafter  we  shall  be  depend- 
ing on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  50  .  of  our 
oil  requirements  and  that  that  alone  will  re- 
quire us  to  generate  luenty  billion  dollars  a 
year  of  additional  foreign  exchange  in  order 
to  pay  for  those  rcquiremenis.  And  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  get  at  this  in  a  dedicated 
fashion. 

I  can  mention  oilier  serious  ta-ks  ahead 
ol    us   but   I   am   deliberaielv   avoiduvi   the 


domestic  field  becau.e  of  lack  of  time,  bui 
there  are  great  problenis  ahead,  I  pers  .nailv 
hope  that  the  Democratic  Party  would  have 
the  guts  to  talk  about  taxes  ("applause  i.  Ii 
I'm  njt  niij^aken,  I  am  paying  a  lov.er  rate 
of  federal  income  taxes  today  than  I  have 
paid  since  the  Depre-oun  davs  of  FDR.  II 
we  were  paying  the  Kennedy  taxes,  the 
Eisenhower  taxes,  the  Truman  taxes,  we 
could  1)0  finding  substantial  additional 
sources  to  deal  v.idi  sume  of  the.e  admuteU- 
ly  urgent  problems  ih..t  we  have  on  our 
domestic  scene. 

Now  having  indicated  the  pr.jblen.s.  let 
me  just  inendon  th-u  in  the  long  run  I 
must  CO!. less  that  I  am  an  optimist.  I  have 
C'iioiderable  t.xiih  m  ihe  capacity  of  man  t.i 
be  rational  at  the  end  of  the  day  even 
diough  111  the  early  morning  we  can  all  b.- 
pretty  ridiculous  dau^jhter).  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  believe  that  there  is  coming  inu 
beitig  a  family  of  man— not  based  up^n 
world  government,  certainly  not  ba^ed  up  n 
sentiments  of  brotherh^oci  whi-h  ave  not 
present  i:;  the  breadth  and  depth  required 
for  that  purpose,  but  out  of  sheer  i.tiessi; 
Tne  hounds  of  history  are  barking  at  o  r 
hoel.i.  And,  jf  there  is  anything  we  can  c  i 
to  gi\e  a  lift  to  tiiese  veung  people  w'  j 
niiiti,  grapple  with  definitive  suluur.ns  i  , 
these  questions,  now  is  the  time  to  make  a 
I'.uige.  And  I'm  greatly  distressed  to  £co  the 
c.i  b.^ck  in  programs  aimed  at  these  young 
pcDnlo  and  their  educational  institutions  a" 
this  lime  in  ihs  history  of  die  human  race 

S3  I  would  hope,  fellow  Democrats  dial 
we  w.iuld.  ye?.  de:il  with  the  short-term 
problems  as  they  must  be  dealt  with,  but 
would  no-„  be  So  engros-icd  in  them,  that  v.e 
not  be  so  luvoUed  in  ihe  tempjrary  ambi- 
tinns  and  appetites  of  our  immeciiaie  scone 
that  we  shall  somehow  fail  to  lift  our  eyes 
to  th,?  great  tasks  to  which  wc  can  c^mmf 
ourselves  and  which  can  unify  us  as  a  peo-         f 


pie. 


Ihe  America  1  people  at  their  best  are  a 
very  good  people,  even  a  great  people,  and 
I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  look 
cut  to  sjme  of  ihese  great  cliallcn^es  thv 
are  ahead  and,  if  ycu'U  forgive  a  Presby- 
terian for  mentioning  this,  to  think  a  jiti'le 
bit  abnut  the  first  que'tion  of  the  West- 
mi:i^-er  Shorter  Catechism,  "What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man','"  And  when  vou  talk  to 
yuur  young  friends,  whatever  "they  think 
abou.  the  older  geuer.uion,  vou  might  just 
po:nt  out  two  things  to  them  One  is  dial 
they  V..11  not  necessarily  improve  themseUe, 
if  they  reject  the  mi.nakes  of  their  fathers 
merely  to  embrace  the  mistakes  of  the-r 
grandfathers  daughtei). 

There  is  no  place  to  hide— no  place  to 
hide!  This  notion  that  we  should  forge" 
de  rest  of  the  v.orld  and  take  care  of  our 
problems  here  at  home,  now  being  put  for- 
ward by  some  as  a  new  idea  for  the  7o's  is 
where  I  came  in  In  hi-h  sch,3ol.  It's  en  ante- 
diluvian idea  and  down  that  road  loads  di.s- 
asier.  because  our  national  problems  which 
penetrate  into  every  home  and  village  in  tl-,.» 
natian  ca'i  no  longer  be  solved  except  as  a 
pan  01  that  family  of  man.  And  secondly  I 
would  siigeest  to  these  young  people  that 
there  is  one  pomt  on  which  diev  can  be  Jt•^t 
a  little  ci-atcir!  io  us  older  jieoplc.  It  ii  ol-- 
Mous  that  we've  been  saving  some  extraor- 
dinarily Interesting  problems  Jot  them  to 
s.ilve  daughter). 


LE.WE  OF  ABSENCE 
By   unanimoii.s  con.?ent.  leave  of  .ib- 


sentc  \va,s  granted  to: 

Mr.  HtfNG.ATE  for  3:15  p.m.  to  end  of 
th?  day.  on  account  of  official  bu.=!ness, 

^!^.  Blatnik  (at  the  reo.uest  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  I.  for  thi.s  week,  on  account  of 
ofnci.U  business. 
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Mr.  Danielson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  )  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  family. 


SPECI.'\L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follownig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

•  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoTT  I .  ,0  revise  and  e.xtend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter: ) 

Mr.  Veysey,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Cronin.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsb.^ck,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  BURGENER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY  I  to  revi.se  and  e.x- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:  i 

Mr,  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Ms,  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  DuLSKi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Rodino,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Alexa.nder,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Barrett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Cotter,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Drina.n,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mrs,  Mi.NK.  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  three  pages  of  the  Congression-al 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $637.50, 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Viruinia  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Roncalio  of 
Wyoming  during  debate  on  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lotti,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoas  matter:  i 

Mr,  Keating, 

Mr,  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ha.nrahan, 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr,  Hosmer  in  thi-ee  instances. 

Mr.  HocAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr,  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Regula, 

Mr,  Conte. 

Mr,  Price  of  Texas, 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Duncax, 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  in- 
stances, 

Mr.  FRrLINGHUYSEN, 

Mr,  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 

Mr,  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr,  Nelsen  in  four  instances. 

Mr,  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HuDNUT  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Kemp, 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellums)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

•  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  include 
e.xtraneous  material :  > 

Mr.  Fi  ooD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington, 

.Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Ml-,  DiNGEi  L  in  four  instances. 

Mr>,  Griffiths. 

Mr,  Dent, 

Mr,  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mis-  HoLTZMAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  m  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio, 

Mr,  Reid. 

Mr.    ECKHAP^T. 

Mr,  DuLSKi, 


ADJOURN.MENT 

Mr,  DELLUMS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adiourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  7  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.t  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, June  28,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1076.  A  letter  from  fne  A.s.si.stant  .Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  third  quarter 
fiscal  year  1973  report  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bur.sement.s  from  dispo.sal  of  miUtarv  .supplies 
and  lumber  or  timber  prodnct.s.  pursuant  to 
-section  712,  Public  Law  92-570;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1077.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  lepLs- 
latioit  to  amend  title  10,  United  .States  Code, 
to  permit  officers  of  certain  foreign  navies  ul 
serve  aboard  ves.sels  of  the  U  S.  .Navy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1078.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  of  Productivity,  transmuting  the 
second  annual  report  of'  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  92  210;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1079.  .\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congres.sional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  tran.smitting  a  listing  of  excess  de- 
fen.se  articles  to  be  furnished  foreign  coun- 
tries on  a  grant  basis,  pursuant  to  section 
8(dl  of  the  Foreign  Military  .Sales  Act 
Amendments  of  1971,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Department  of 
St.-ite,  transmitting  notice  of  a  Presidential 
determination  to  permit  transfer  of  support- 
ing assistance  funds  to  administrative  ex- 
pense funds  to  cover  fiscal  year  1973  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  program,  pursuant  to  ,section 
652  of  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation.al 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy,  trans- 
mitting the  final  report  of  the  CommLssion, 
entitled.  •'.Material  Needs  and  the  Environ- 
ment: Today  and  Tomorrow,"  pursuant  to 
section  201,  Public  Law  91  512;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmittiiif;  a  draft  of  propoi^ed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  permit  not  more  than  30  persons  at 
a  time  from  foreign  countries  to  receive  in- 


structions at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marino 
and  Fisheries, 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June  13,  1933 
(Public  Law  73-40),  concerning  safety  stand- 
ards for  boilers  and  pressure  vessels,  ana  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1084,  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  e.xpand  the  authority  of 
the  Can.il  Zone  Government  to  settle  claims 
not  cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act; 
to  the  Conimitue  on  Mtrcliant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1035.  .\  letter  from  the  Chairm.\n.  Board 
of  Governors,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmit- 
ting the  report  on  the  statutes  restrict  ins 
the  private  carriage  of  letters,  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 

Received  Fro.vi  vhe  Co.mptroller  Ge.nerai. 
1086.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  social  services,  relative  to  helping 
welfare  recipients  achieve  self-support  or  re- 
duced dependency.  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  M.ADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules, 
H.R.  8480.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  im- 
pounds funds,  to  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  may  disapprove  the  President's  action 
and  require  him  to  cea.se  stich  impounding, 
and  to  establish  for  the  fiscal  year  l'.)74  a 
ceiling  on  total  Federal  e.xpenditures;  wi'h 
amendment  (Rept,  No.  93-336).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  8860.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpo.se  of 
assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices  Rept. 
No.  93-337).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CL.'VRK: 

HR.  8998.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  fur- 
nish additional  consumer  protection  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr,  COHEN    (for  him.self  and  Mr, 
Burke  of  Massachusetts)  : 

H.R.  8999.  A  bill  to  provide  income  tax  in- 
centives for  the  modification  of  certain  fa- 
cilities so  as  to  remove  architectural  and 
transportational  barriers  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.s. 

By  Mr.  COTTER; 

HR.  9000.  A  bill  to  establish  for  the  vcar 
1974,  under  chapters  2  and  21  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  more  equitable 
rates  and  schedules  of  social  security  taxes 
on  employees  and  self-employed  Individuals 
(with  partial  income  tax  deductibility  there- 
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ion,  and  to  provide  a  method  for  the  devel- 
opment of  similar  rates  and  schedtiles  for 
years  after  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Way.s 
and  Means, 

By  Mr,  EVIN.S  of  Tennessee: 
HR.  9001,  A  IMII  to  provide  lor  the  estab- 
lislnnent  of  an  American  Folklife  Center  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Hou:.c  Adininis- 
trat  ion. 

By  Mr,  GIBBONS: 
HR.  9002.  A  bill  to  revise  and  restate  cer- 
tain functions  and  duties  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commiitce  on  Govei'iuncnl 
Operations. 

By    Mrs     GRASSO    (for    herself,    Mrs. 
Abzug.   Mr.   Bra.sco,   Mr,   BuciiA.man, 
Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr,    HARntN'i.TOK,    Mr. 
Ma'/zom,    M;-.    OHara.    Mr,    PoDri.i,, 
Mr,     RoNCAi.io     of     Wyoming,     Mr, 
.Stark,  Mr,  Stokes,  Mr.  St'tkev,  Mr. 
SxuDDS.  Jlr,   Charles   H,  Wilson  of 
C.iliioniia,  and  Mr,  Won  Pat)  ; 
HR,  9003.  .\  bill  to  pro\  ide  tor  an  inve.-fi- 
gation  by   the  GeniTal  Services  Admi!iist:-a- 
tion  of  various  problems  involved  m  provid- 
ing toll-free  telephone  numbers  for  incom- 
ing calls  at  each  rej^ionr.l  office  of  most  ex- 
ecutive agencies;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mrs,    GRA,SSO     (for    herself,    Ms. 

Anzrc.  Mr.   BRAsro,  Mrs,  Chisholm," 

Mr.    Frenzel.    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 

A'azzom,    Mr.    O'Hara,    Mr.    Podeli,. 

Mr.     Roncalio     of     Wyoming,     Mr, 

Stark.  .Mr.  Stucklv,  Mr,  SiriiDs,  Mr. 

Charles    H.    Wilson    of    California, 

and  Mr.  Won  P,i\t)  : 

H  R.  9004,  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 

States  Code,   to  authorize   the  tran.^missioii, 

without  co.st  to  the  sender,  of  letter  mail  to 

the  President  or  Vice  Pre-ident  of  the  United 

States,  to  Federal  executive  dcijartmcnts  and 

agencies,  or  to  Members  of  Cont;ress,  and  for 

other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   Post 

Office  and  Civil  .Service, 

By  -Mr.  HtBERT  i  for  hun.-el:    and  .Mr, 
Bray)     (  by  requc:-.t  i  : 
HR.  9005.  A  bill  to  authorize  certaisi  con- 
struction  at    military    installations   and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisian.^  ( ior  him- 
self and  Mr.  Breauxi  : 
H.R.  9006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  etfectively  for 
bilingual  proceedings  in  certain  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  th.e  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBAC'K    (for  him.sc-lf.  Mr, 
BuncENER,   Mr.   Cohen,   Mr,   Cough- 
LiN,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr,  Fren- 
zel, Mr.  GuDE.  Mr.  MfCi.usKEY,  Mr 
McD.\DE.  Mr,  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.    Podell,    Mr,    Roeison    of"   New 
York,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Voing  of 
Illinois)  : 
H,R.9007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  Unit-d 
Slates  Code,  to  permit  a  Federal  court,  xwion 
the  recommendation  of  the  U.S.  pro.-^c:-u'tor, 
to  place  certain  person.s  cliarged  with  Federal 
crimes    in    programs    of    community    super- 
vision and  services;  to  the  Commiiiee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  RANGEL  dor  himself  and  Mr. 
E(  khardt)  : 
HR,  9008.  .\  bill  to  amend  title  18  and  title 
28  ot  the  United  State.,  Code  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  abuse  from  the  grand  jury  sys- 
tem without  removing  the  elTocliveness  of  the 
,s;rand   jury  as   a   tool   for   iiive.-,tii;aiing   aitd 
returning   indictments,   and    for  other' pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr,  ROSE.Xl  HAL; 
HR.  9009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
St.Ttes  Crxle.  to  authorize  the  transmi^.-ion, 
uiMiout  co.st  to  the  sender,  of  letter  mail  to 
the  President  or  Vice  President  of  th.e  United 
States,  to  federal  executive  dt-panmeirs  and 


agencies,  and  to  Alembers  of  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  .Mr  ROUSH : 
HR.  9010.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  benefits  shall  con- 
tinue through  the  month  of  his  death  (ex- 
cept where  the  continuation  of  such  cntitle- 
motit  and  the  consequent  delay  in  survivor 
eligibility  would  reduce  the  total  amount 
payable  to  the  family):  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAVLOR   in.r  him.,eli  ai.d  Mr. 

LfJAN) ; 

HR.   9011.   A  bill   to  autiiorize   grants  for 

Indian    tribal    governments,    and    for    other 

purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

In.sular  Afrair.s, 

By  Mr.  THONE; 
H  R.  9012.  .\  bill  to  abolish  the  Commission 
on  Executive  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries established  by  section  225  of  the  Fed- 
eral S.xlary  Act  of  1967.  and  for  other 
purpo.^cs;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofiice 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.  THORNTON    (for  liim:.e!f,  Mr, 
Ham.mer.sch^tidt,   Mr,   .Milis   of   .Ar- 
kansas, and  Mr,  .■\lexa.nder  )  ; 
HR    9013    A  bill  to  con.sent  to  the  Inior- 
stale    Environment    Compact;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr,   UDALL    (for  h!nu-,elf,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr,  Bowen, 
Mr     Harrington,     Mr,     Rooney     of 
Pennsylvania.    Ms,    Schroeder,    and 
Mr.  WiNNi  : 
H.R.  9014.  A  bill   to  improve   the  conduct 
atul  regulation  of  Federal  election  campuign 
activiiies  and  to  provide  public  fin:;nciim  for 
such  c.impaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  Hoii.se 
.'idministration. 

By   Ms.   ABZUG    (for   her^=e:f  and   .Mr. 

PEV.SER)  : 

HR  9015,  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  York  Harbor  collection  and 
removal  of  drift  project;  to  tlie  Commi;tee 
on  Pitblic  Works. 

By     Ms.     .ABZUG      (for     herself.     .Mr. 
Grover,    Mr,    .AuD.iBBo,    Mr.    Bauillo, 
Mr,  BiAciGi,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Brascu. 
Mr.   C,\;:';v   of  New  York,  Ms.  Chis- 
holm. Mr.  Delanev.  Mr.  Dulski.  Mr. 
Fish.  .Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Hanm.ey,  Mr. 
Hastings.   Ms,   Holiz.man.  .Mr.   Hor- 
TO.N.  and  Mr,  Kochi  ; 
H  R    9016.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
hurr:"aiie-flOv.d  protection  and  beach  erosion 
c^ml^.i  at  East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway 
Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay,  NY.,  and  for  other 
p-.irpose.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worits 
By     M.S.     ABZUG      (for     herself.     Mr, 
Grover.  Mr   LtNT.  Mr.  MrEwr.N.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  MtrRpnv 
of  New  York,  .Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Pcdfll. 
Mr,   Rangel,   Mr.   Roncai.lu   of   New 
York,  Mr.  Rose.nthal,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New   York.   Mr.   Wal.sh.   Mr    Woi  ri 
and  Mr.  Wvdleri  : 
H.R.  9017.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
!un-ricane-ff:iod  protection  and  beach  erosion 
ontrol  at  E.ist  Rockaway  Inlet  to  R.ickawav 
Inlet  and  Jam.iica  Bay.  N,Y ,  and  for  other 
piirpos-v;:  to  the  C'mmittee  r.w  Public  Works 
By  :.Ir    ANDERSON  of  California" 
HR.  9018.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Tijuana 
Naliotia!  Wildlife  Refuge;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

Bv   .Mr.   ASPIN    (for  himself  and   .Mr 
GtDE)  ; 
H.R    9019,   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  gasoline  to  independent  gns;.i- 
line   retailers;    to   the   Committee   on    Intcr- 
.state  and  Foreign  ComiiK'rce 

Be  Mr.  K.'\3TEN.ME1ER; 
HR  9020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970  to  prohibit  the  States 
from  denying  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  to  former  criiiiinal  otfenciers  who 
have  not  been  convicted  of  any  offense  re- 
lated to  votini;  or  elections  and  wlio  are  not 


confined  in  a  correctional  institution:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUN.AG.A: 
H  R.  9021.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S.jc:al  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  cov- 
erage extended  to  individuals  of  Japanese 
ancestry  who  were  interned  in  the  United 
St.U':s  duriny  World  War  II  shall  also  be 
extended  to  individuals  of  Japanese  ancestry 
who  voluntarily  left  the  areas  of  their  resi- 
dence in  order  to  avoid  suclj  internment,  and 
that,  such  coverage  shall  be  available  to  anv 
.su-h  individu.Tl  who  was  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  his  or  licr 
citizenship;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Meanr;,  :" 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  9022,  A  bill  to  improye  the  conduct 
a:;d  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaizn 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns:  to  the  Committee  on  Hon  e 
Ad!:iin.stration 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  hiinself  and  Mr. 
Rahsback )  :  , 

n  R  9023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vot|ng 
Riglits  Act  of  1965  to  guarantee  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  vote  and  to  provide  uniform 
procedures  for  ab.sentee  voting  in  Federal 
elections  in  the  -case  of  citizens  who  are 
residing  or  domiciled  outside  the  United 
State,;  to  tlie  Committee  on  House  Admui- 
i-:raiion. 

By  Mr.  DRI.NAN  (for  him.self.  Ms. 
Abzic.  .Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
BiNGHA.M.  Mr.  Bi  RTON,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm. Mr,  CoNVER.s,  Mr.  Dellv.ms, 
S;r  EcKi!\RuT,  Mr.  Edv.arp.s  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Eiiberg,  Mr  Esch,  Mr. 
William  D  Foro,  Mr  Fraser,  Mr. 
Fr-^nzel,  Mrs  Grasso,  Mr.  Gude. 
Mr.  Haerikgto.n,  Mr,  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKI.    Mr,    LujA.N,    and    Mr.    Mat- 

SUNACA  )  : 
HJ  Res.  643.  Joint  resolution  propo'ing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  lowering  the  age  requirements 
for  membership  in  the  Houses  of  Congress; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr  DRINAN  (for  himself.'  Mr.  Met- 
calfe,   Mr.    Mezvinsky,    Mrs.    Mi.vk, 
Mr,  ^!ITCHELL  of  Mai',  land.  Mr,  Mn- 
SHER   Mr,  Moss,  Mr   OHara   Mr,  Prr- 
PFR.  Mr.  Preyer.  Mr    R.^ilsback,  Mr, 
Rangel   Mr   Rees.  Mr.  Rrio.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr  Rosenthal,  .Mr.  Roy.  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNc.  .Mr.  Stark,  Mr,  Udai  l.  Mr  Van- 
ik.   .Mr.    Waime.    Mr.    Wolfe,    and 
Mr.  Won  Pati  : 
H  J.  Res    644.  Joint   resolution  propcsing 
an   ametidmei.t    to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United  St.ites  lowering  the  age  requirements 
for  membership  in  the  Houses  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .Mr    KUYKE.NDALL: 
H.J.   Re.«.   645,   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment    to   the   Constitution  of   the 
United  States  proMdmg  for  the  reconfirma- 
tion ol  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  every 
12  \ears:  to  the  Committee  on  th.e  Judiciary 
By  .Mr.  .Mi  EWEN: 
H  J.  Res,  646  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  ol  the  Linited 
States  lor  the  protection  of  unborn  children 
and  other  persons;  to  the  Committee  <iii  the 
Judiciary.  , 

By    Mrs,    GRASSO    (for    herself     Ms. 
.AnzuG,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mrs,  Chisholm, 
Mr,    fRENZEL,    Mr.    H\RRi.NGr<iv.    Mr. 
M.^z'oLi.    Mr,    OHara.    Mr,    Podell, 
Mr.     Ronca;  lo     of     Wyoming.     Mr. 
.Stark,    Mr.    Stickey,    Mr,    Stli>ds. 
Mr.  CiisRLEs  H.  Wilson  of  C  ilifor- 
nia.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat  \  : 
H.  Res  472  Re.-olution  providiiij;  monetary 
allowances  for  toll-free  telephone  service  tr  r 
telephone  calls  to  the  district  olfices  of  Mem- 
bers Ol    the  House,  and  lor  other  purpo.ses; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminiairation' 
By  Mr   RIEGLH: 
H.    Res.    473     Resolution    to    provide    the 
House  of  Representatives  with  pertinent  iu- 
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fcrmatton  with  respect  to  the  pos.slble 
eroimds  fur  impeachment  of  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAHTH  of  Iowa: 
H.  Res.  474.  Resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  to  Investigate  campaign  expendl- 
t'-.res;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

control:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


Ju.ii 


)  - 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII. 

266.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  rela- 
tive  to   canine   toxicants   used    fur   predator 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolution.s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H  R.  9024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Feliclano 
Mecaraeg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

HR.  9025.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Israel 
Wald;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RANGEL : 
H  R.  9026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Knicker- 
bocker Hospital,  New  York  City;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.   9027.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Grazla  Bongiovaiml;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

247.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Louis  Mira,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  relative 
to  redress  of  grievances  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES   ARE  BEING 
THREATENED 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

CF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post  with  reference  to  the 
Endangered  Soecies  Act.  It  discu.'-scs  the 
necessity  of  pa.s.smg  a  strong  endan- 
gered species  bill. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
Is  now  being  con'^idered  by  the  Hou.se 
AUerchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. Tliis  bill  has  been  co.-ponsored 
by  over  70  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding myself,  and  if  passed,  would 
protect  .species  of  fish  and  wildlife 
threatened  with  extinction.  If  we  allow 
the  extinction  of  our  endangered  spe- 
cies, then  the  entire  balance  of  nature 
may  be  destroyed  and  eventually  our 
entire  environment  may  be  threatened. 

This  bill  contains  strong  provisions  to 
deal  with  \iolators  of  protective  regula- 
tions specified  m  the  legislation,  and  is 
designed  to  promote  the  long-term  sur- 
vival of  the  human  species  by  insuring 
continuation  of  the  balance  of  nature. 
Certain  sections  of  the  bill  will  put  strict 
controls  on  those  who  persist  in  killing 
rare  animals.  We  have  a  worldwide 
problem  in  this  area  and  it  is  impera- 
tive to  demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  take  an  important  step  in  restoring 
nature's  ecological  balance. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Prote(.  riNG  E^■Ij.^^■f.EP.ED  Species 

America  has  long  been  a  nation  of  pet 
c'.vner-.  and  there  surely  l.s  no  shortage  of 
drigs  and  ca's.  But  large  numbers  of  other 
Ri.lmals  exist,  ones  that  will  never  be  pets 
b'lt  ^hich  nevertheless  deserve  to  survive  as 
Epecies  ai;d  play  their  ro'.es  as  nature  in- 
tended, Mo^t  of  u.:  seld'im  f>r  never  sec  .such 
crea'nres  as  tl^e  cheetah,  of  which  only  2  000 
B.'-e  left,  or  the  Puerto  Rican  parrot,  dc^wn 
t.-;  1.5  or  20.  or  the  red  wolf,  which  is  almost 
w  .ped  out.  These  animals  and  some  000 
o'hers  are  seriou.-ly  endangered  or  are  bc- 
c  >ming  threatened  with  extinction.  They  are 
In  this  precarif.us  state  because  we  have  been 
overhuntinc.  pollu*i:ig  and  exploit u.g  them, 
R--  if  the  animals'  breeding  lapacity  Is  as 
l:mirle'=s  a-;  our  folly.  To  da"e,  more  than  225 
Fljcies  and  sub-species  r.f  bird.,  and  niam- 
ri.a!3  have  disappeared  tr«.m  the  earth  smre 
r;00.  TTiey  went  be  back. 


Thanks  to  the  energetic  parts  of  the  wild- 
life and  conservation  movement.  Congres;^  has 
expressed  Interest  in  preventing  further  de- 
siruciion.  But  the  interest  is  not  yet  great, 
at  least  not  in  the  sense  that  strong  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed.  Tlie  1969  endangered 
species  conservation  act  has  too  many  weak 
parts  to  be  eflective:  for  example,  there  Is  no 
federal  control  over  killing  native  endangered 
species,  and  the  import  of  furs  from  a  foreign 
endangered  species  is  banned  only  when  the 
a;iimal   is  nearly  gone. 

Currently,  several  much-Improved  bills  are 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
t!ie  Hou.-e  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  Whatever  bill  finally  emerges.  It 
seems  sensible  that  the  ultimate  authority 
rest  with  tlie  federal  government,  not  the 
individual  states,  many  of  which  have  proven 
inditferent  to  the  problem.  With  little  open 
opposition  to  the  bills,  there  is  no  reaton — 
except  congressional  inertia — for  inaction.  It 
Is  true,  the  survival  of  animal  life  Is  not  a 
burning  political  Issue  of  the  day,  but  there 
Is  the  recent  observation  of  Dr.  Lee  M.  Talbot 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality: 
"During  the  pas:  150  years,  the  rate  of  ex- 
termination of  mammals  has  iucrea.'^ed  55- 
fold.  If  (these)  exterminations  continue  to 
Increase  at  that  rate.  In  about  30  years  all 
tlie  remaining  4.062  species  of  mammals  will 
be  gone."  With  such  a  thought  before  It, 
Congress  has  an  important  obligation  to  act. 
Another  lost  opportunity  on  Capitol  Hill 
could  mean  a  number  of  lost  species  else- 
where. 


MARKING  UP  THE  INVENTORIES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PE.N.NISVLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdciv,  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  GA'iTDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent has  told  me  of  picking  a  "49  cents" 
price  sticker  from  a  food  package  bought 
in  a  supermarket  and  finding  "39  cents" 
stamped  beneath.  — 

Others,  so  I  am  informed,  liave  had 
like  experiences.  They  have  noted  ink 
blurs  on  plastic  tops  and  lids  cau.sed  by 
abrupt  price  alterations,  always  upward, 
made  while  the  products  were  on  the 
shelves. 

This  denotes,  of  course,  that  old  busi- 
ness practice  of.  when  opportunity  per- 
mits, marking  up  the  inventory.  In  the 
ca.se  of  the  "49  cents"  sticker  covering  the 
39  cents  originally  stamped  price,  the 
markup  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  25 
percent,  a  hefty  profit  indeed. 

How  much  of  this  is  going  on  these 


days?  The  administration's  price  check- 
ers have  dealt  with  the  validity  of  general 
increases.  But  no  Federal  agency  to  my 
knowledge  is  policing  inventoi-y  markups 
in  the  retail  establishments  and,  in  a 
time  of  perilous  inflation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  matter  demanding  atten- 
tion. 

Inflation  is  caused  by  a  number  of 
forces  in  an  economy.  Too  nnich  money 
chasing  too  few  things.  Price  and  co.st 
boosts  leapfrogging  all  along  the  line 
from  producer  to  consumer.  Heavy  Gov- 
ernment spending.  But  too  little  is  said 
about  those  profit-htingry  dealers  who 
take  advantage  whenever  possible  of 
their  trusting  customers  by  boosting 
prices  on  their  stocks  on  hand.  These 
people  give  inflation  a  big  shove. 

What  can  be  done  about  them?  Com- 
plaints can  be  made  to  consumer  protec- 
tion bureaus  which,  in  turn,  might  pub- 
licise a  profiteer.  But  this  necessitates  an 
angry  buyer  with  strong  evidence  of 
fraud,  a  wrong  that  is  not  clearly  defined 
in  the  deed  of  gouging  by  the  inventory 
price  hiking  route. 

The  problem  could  be  too  big  and  too 
Important  nowadays  to  be  left  to  the 
individual.  The  Federal  Government,  it 
appears  to  me,  has  both  a  responsibility 
in  this  situation  and  the  means  whereby 
it  can  be  corrected— the  taxing  author- 
ity. Undue  profits  reported  in  conse- 
quence of  marked  up  Inventories  ought  to 
be  spotted  easily  on  tax  returns  and  made 
the  target  for  "excess"  levies  high  enou!,h 
to  stop  them. 

We  had  our  "war  profiteers"  in  times 
pait — people  who  took  advantage  of  na- 
tional difTiculties  to  imfairly  line  their 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Now,  apparently,  we  have  "inflation 
profiteers"  who  warrant  measures  against 
themselves  as  strong  as  those  which  were 
applied  in  wartime. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  8947 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFOnNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdncsdcnj,  June  27,  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Public  Works  Appropriation  bill, 
H.R.  8947.  comes  on  the  floor  Thursday, 
I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  de- 
lete funds  for  con.struction  of  the  New 
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Melones  Dam  project  on  the  Stanislaus 
River  in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  amend- 
ment to  preserve  one  of  the  last  white- 
water  stretches  of  River  in  California 
follows,  placed  in  tiie  Record  at  this 
))nint  pursuant  to  rule  23.  clau.se  6: 

Floor  amendment  to  HR  8047.  the  Public 
^\■^u■ks  Appropi^atioi;:^  bi!!: 

"On  page  5.  line  17.  strike  $864,569,000.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  .S848.5G9.00U. 

"On  page  6,  line  6,  and  provjcied  further, 
that  no  part  of  this  appropriutiun  shall  be 
usc'Ci  for  constructioii  of  the  Nev.-  Mt-Iotics 
Lake  project." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

mir:ition  and  respect  of  all  who  know 
him  and  I  join  with  his  mtmy  friends  in 
public  acknov.lodging  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  Legion,  to  his  community 
and  '.0  our  soci"tv. 
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OFFICE  OP  TECHNOLOGY 

ASSESSMENT 


ROBERT   L.   COUGHLIN   HONORED 
BY   LEGION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PE:;.Nsy!  \.\.nia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  Legionnaires  from  the  city  of  Mc- 
Keesport  and  throughout  Peinisvlvania 
will  meet  in  my  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  their  lead- 
ens—Mr.  Robert  L.  Cou^hlm.  western 
vice  commander,  department  of  Penn- 
sylvania, American  Legion. 

Mr.  Coughlin  will  be  feted  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  to  be  held  in  the  Gen 
Smedley  D.  Butler  Post  701  in  White 
Oak,  for  his  long  and  dedicated  service 
on  behalf  of  all  veterans  and  people  of 
the  community. 

A  life  member  of  Burt  Foster  Post  361 
in  McKecsport.  Pa.,  Mr.  Coughlm  has 
served  in  every  elected  line  oflice  of  that 
particular  organization.  He  also  has 
.served  as  adjutant  of  district  33  for  4 
years,  district  deputy  commander  for  4 
years,  and  as  district  commander  from 
1965  to  1967. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Coughlin  h^as  been  ac- 
tive in  State  and  National  Legion  activ- 
ities, serving  as  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  numerous  special  committees.  In 
1961  he  was  named  director  of  Pittsburgh 
Convention  Corp.,  a  i^ost  he  has  held  ever 
since,  and  last  July  in  Philadelphia  was 
elected  State  vice  commander  of  the 
Pennsylvania  American  Legion. 

A  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Com- 
mander Coughlin  served  26  months  over- 
seas on  the  destroyer.  U.S.S.  Pickering. 
which  participated  in  seven  invasions 
and  eight  bombardment  actions  in  the 
Pacific  theater.  He  was  recalled  to  active 
duty  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
served  from  October  9,  1950,  until  July 
21,  1952. 

Commander  Coughlin  is  married  to 
the  former  Dorothy  Jean  Schreiber  of 
McKeesport  and  they  are  tlie  parents  of 
two  sons:  James,  25.  who  served  2  years 
in  Vietnam  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Dcnai,  be- 
fore returning  home  last  November,  and 
Robert  Jr.,  22,  now  a  technician  at  Brad- 
dock  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  it  a  great  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  man  I  feel  exemplifies 
the  highest  standards  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  American  people.  Comdr. 
Robert  L.  Coughlin  has  earned  the  ad- 


HON.  0!,«N  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN   'l.TE  HOU.-E   OF  RFPHr.stNT.-^TiVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUS  of  Toxa^.  Mr.  Speaker 
several   wec!<s  ago.   columnist  James  J. 
Kilpatnck  wrote  a  story  about  Coneress' 
ne>v    OJIice    of    Technology    Assessment 
v.hich  has  bt?n  circulating  on  and  off 
ever  since  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ran 
It   last   March   27.  The  story  is   largely 
based  on  rcportorial  imagination  and  is 
to  the  effect  tiiat  Senator  Kennedy  and 
otiier  .so-called  liberal  members  of  the 
nclicymaking     Technology     A.^sessment 
Board  intend  to  subvert  the  activities  of 
the   Oifice   to    their  own   political   uses 
These  implications  arc  without  founda- 
tion and  many  of  the  supi^osed  facts  on 
which  tJie  assertions  arc  made  in  the  re- 
cent stories  are  not  fact  at  all— for  ex- 
ample, the  allegation  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  liis  friends  had  anything  to  do 
with   developing   either  the   concept   or 
the  legislation  on  technology  as.sessment- 
or  the  supposition  that  the  Board  itself 
will  be  responsible  for  preparing  assess- 
ments that  are  made. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
seminate this  kind  of  thing  further 
However,  since  the  assertions  in  the  col- 
umn were  concisely  refuted  in  a  letter  to 
the  Washington  Star-News  bv  Craio- 
Deck  on  June  20,  I  believe  it  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose  to  reproduce  the  tv.o 
articles  at  this  point: 

What  Does  Senator  Ke.nnedv  Have  in  Minu:' 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Ii  drew  very  little  attention  when  it  came 
into  being  last  October,  but  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedys  new  Office  of  Technologv  Asses.s- 
ment  now  is  trigaering  alarm  bells  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Conservatives  in  both  parties  are  won- 
dering if  they  have  created,  in  a  fit  of  ab.^ent- 
mindedne.^s.  a  tax-paid  lobbv  for  liberal 
cau.ses. 

Thus  far  the  OTA  exists  mainlv  on  paper: 
It  seems  to  be  gener.dly  understood  that  $5 
million  will  be  sought  for  its  operations  in 
the  1973-74  fiscal  ye.ar.  But  no  funds  have  yet 
been  authorized  or  appropriated,  Hearingson 
the  reque.-,t  have  not  Isecii  scheduled,  but  can 
l)e  expected  later  this  month. 

The  embarra-ssiiig  truth,  sad  to  sav.  is  that 
we  watchdogs  of  the  press  must  have  been 
bayuii;  on  otlier  trails  when  the  •Technology 
As.^e.s.sment  Act  of  1972"  became  law  on  Oct', 
l;J.  Tlie  presidential  campaign  was  then  at 
full  .-peed.  Negotiations  with  the  .North  Viet- 
namese were  much  in  the  news.  The  House 
and  Senate  were  cruiicliing  toward  adjourn- 
ment, gobbling  down  bills  as  last  as  the  yeas 
and  nays  could  be  ordered.  Most  of  us  mis.sed 
this  act   altogether. 

On  paper,  the  icie.i  of  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nology .AK.sessp-ient  ha.';  a  plausible  appeal. 
Only  a  handful  of  congressmen  have  pro- 
fessional training  in  science  Most  members 
sit  in  numb  silence  wlien  the  bure.uicracy 
-sends  witnesses  lo  testify  on  space  explora- 
tion, weapons  .sy.items.  medical  rcse.vrch  and 


the  like.  Tl,c  btaffs  of  standing  committees 
have  developcci  some  expertise  in  these  ar- 
cane fields,  but  they  generally  are  overworked 
and  Ill-equipped  for  full-blown  research. 

Ill  an  effort  to  c'.ose  the  ignorance  g.-.p, 
Keraiedy— and  others— ihouglii  up  the  0£a'. 
The  orrice  would  not  v.nlt  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills.  It  would  seel:  to  anticipate 
technological  areas  of  probable  legi.^lati\e 
activit.v,  in  order  to  keep  Coiisre-ss  Informea 
on  the  impact,  for  example,  of  new  pesticides 
or  super-tankers. 

The  board  is  to  consist  of  fas  .senators  ard 
six  representatives.  In  odd-numbered  Con- 
gre.v^es,  the  chairmau  will  come  from  tiie 
Senate,  in  e-.en-numbeif d  Congress-is  the 
Hot;.se.  Sen.  Kennedy  has  been  nained  as  the 
Board's  fir.=t  chairman. 

The  Senate  contin^tent  includes,  in  aU'ii- 
tion  to  Kennedy,  three  other  certilied  lib- 
erals (Case  of  New  Jer.=cv.  Humphrey  cf 
Miiuiesota  and  Schv.eilter  of  Penn-vlvaiiiai 
one  moderate  (Hollings  of  South  Carolina)' 
and  one  coivcrvative  (Dominick  of  Cola- 
radoi.  The  Hou.se  contingent  is  Kome\\hat 
better  balan-ed.  but  the  bias  of  ihe  poli-v- 
makiiig  board,  charged  with  preparing  the-e 
unbia.-,cd  reports,  is  as  plain  as  the  tilt  of 
tl'.c  Tower  of  Pisa. 

As  newsman  have  begun  belatedlv  to  h.sk 
qresticns.  .<;ome  fanvliar  nair.es  have'cropped 
'.■p.  Keiinedys  choice  for  a  full-time  *40  Ooo 
direcnr  reportedly  is  Einilio  Daddario.  for- 
mer Connecticut  coiigressman.  a  consistent 
dove-  on  defense  legislation  An  OTA  advisory 
council,  according  lo  Human  Events,  prob- 
ably will  include  stich  disarmament  spokes- 
men as  Herbert  Yrrk  and  Jerome  Wiesncr 
The  left-leaning  Federation  of  American 
Scieuti-ts.  whivh  has  teen  plugsuig  hard  for 
OlA.  reasonably  ma\-  be  cxpeaed  lo  play  a 
leading  rolo  in  its  opci-ations. 

AXALYZINC.    THE    OT.\ 

Sir:  Sc. er.il  points  recently  made  bv  James 
J  Kilpatrick  on  the  Olhce  oi  Technological 
.Assessment  were  in i.-: leading: 

111  Overall  the  Technological  Assessment 
Board  is  fairly  evenly  balanced  There  are  hvc 
liberals  (Kennedy.  Case.  Schwcicher.  Hum- 
phrev.  and  Udall  i .  five  conservati\es  i  Domi- 
nick. Davis.  Teague.  Harvev  and  Gubseri 
and  two  moderates  (Hollings.  Mosheri.  Like- 
wise, the  Board's  member.ship  i.s  balanced 
according  to  geographical  region,  support  of 
the  President,  League  of  Conservationist  Vot» 
ers  ratings  and  National  Association  of  Busi- 
ness ratings. 

The  problem,  if  there  is  one.  is  that  the 
Hou.-e  and  iSenate  are  polarized — the  Senaii? 
membership  being  liberal,  environmentally 
concerned,  low  supporters  of  business  and 
the  President,  while  the  House  incmber:.hip 
is  typically  just  the  reverse.  This  may  ag- 
gravate the  already  difficult  job  of  cominunl- 
cation  and  coordination  between  senators 
and  representatives  (already  the  House  and 
tlie  Senate  ha\  e  split  on  the  budget  lor  OT.'V 
and  tiie  .-alarv  for  i:s  directori. 

(2 1  OT.A  isn't  someihing  Sen,  Kennedy 
dreamed  up,  though  he  and  his  aide.  Ellis 
Mottor.  have  given  it  some  momentum  Orlg- 
mallv.  It  was  proposed  and  supported  bv 
Daddario,  Davis,  and  Mcsher  in  the  House. 
years  lieloro  Kt  nnedy  got  invohed. 

(3)  Daddario  is  the  obvious  choice  ht 
OTA'S  liist  d. rector,  not  because  he  i=.  a  lib- 
eral, but  becau.se  he  coined  the  phrase  tech- 
nological assessment."  nurtured  the  lie'.d 
through  lis  infancy,  and  has  both  the  tech- 
nical background  and  experience  withm  Con- 
gress nece.s.sary  for  the  Job.  The  conservative 
Hou.-e  board  members  support  Daddario  as 
much  as  if  not  more  than  the  Senators. 

(41  Since  the  advisory  board  should  ha\e 
a  cros^-.sectIon  of  ideologies,  n  might  well 
contain  someone  like  York  or  Wel-ficr.  bal- 
anced by  someone  from  the  oppi.'site  end  of 
the  siicctrum. 

(5)  There  don't  seem  to  be  anv  -alarm 
belK'  oi\  Capitol  Kill,  though  the  press  (W.ill 
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troct  Joi-rr..-il)   Is  trying  Its  bc=-t  to  frenorato 

c!amor.   Members   are   mildly   for   OTA   cr 

pathetically    IriCii/Tereiit.    Few    see    it    as    a 

>liticnl  plcy  at  this  stage. 

{!■'})   It  is  true  that  most  of  the  press  and 

c  general  public  have  "missed  this  act  al- 

•.rether."  aiul  this  is  too  bad.  Public  Input 

.   imperative  for  adequate  v.-eighinp  of  the 

r,s  and  cons  cf  techncloi^'ical  issues.  Tcch- 

■k.^ry  here  Uicl'idcs  "sicial  tccl'.niques"  such 

>   Soc:al   Security,   OEO   prcLranis   and   the 

eace  Ccrp' .  i?.hic!i  are  relev.iut  to  evcryoue, 

ot   Just  pliilosophers  or  coiiiputor  "Jocks." 

The  cei.tral  question  is  whether  Conpress 

111  continue  to  govern  our  national  system 

irouph  a  disjointed.  ii'iCremcntil,  remedial 

f'prcach  or  whether  It  will  find  ways  to  be 

lordliiated,    systematic    and    antic;patory, 

Kh  a.s  OTA  hopes  to  be. 

Craig  Deck. 
Co:i-Mri\,  Md. 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

OF    TEX.AS 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE-SENTATIVEo 
Tuesday.  June  26,  1973 

Mi.ss  JORD.\N,  Mr,  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day. June  22.  1973.  I  had  to  leave  Wa.'-h- 
ington  before  the  Hou.se  had  completed 
lt.s  bu.sine.s.s  that  day.  I  was  .sclieduled 
10  deliver  a  keynote  address  to  500  dele- 
pates  of  tlie  National  Nev.-.sparcr  Pub- 
i:,<;hers  Association  in  Hou.'^ton.  Earlier  in 
the  year  I  had  to  cancel  an  appearance 
Letore  this  .same  association.  I  did  not 
leel  I  should  disappoint  these  delesates  a 
.■--cond  tiir.e.  As  a  re  ul".  I  was  not  ijres- 
cnt  for  the  entire  consideration  of 
U  R  8825.  the  fiscal  year  1974  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
;.nd  Urban  Development.  Space.  Science. 
Veterans',  and  certain  oilier  independent 
t.^encles. 

Three  recorded  votes  developed  during 
the  p. occedint-s  on  this  le;ji,-lation,  Rep- 
:e:entafive  Riciiatd  H.an:;.^  offered  rai 
f-n;endmfnt  to  increa.se  the  fiscal  year 
1974  appror-riations  for  comprelictishe 
t'lanmnt,'  i^rants  iiiuler  section  701  of  the 
Hoasint;  Act  of  19,54  from  $2.5  million  to 
SI 00  million.  These  funds  .support  co- 
f^rdinated.  comprehen;>ive  planning  by 
Stare  and  local  linits  of  ecvernmont  so 
that  a  wide  range  of  Federal  cate;;orical 
l^roEiram.s  can  be  rationally  inlei;raled 
and  developed.  If  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  h<iVt-  voted  in  favor  ot  tins  .nmend- 
inent.  v.hich  was  defeated  bv  a  vote  of 
168  to  184. 

The  ."^econd  recorded  vote  developed 
on  an  amendinent  offtied  by  Kcijre.  erit- 
atue  RoEtp.T  Giaimo  to  increase  lli',-  fis- 
cal year  1974  appropriation  for  urban 
lenev. al  from  .S600  million  to  $1  billion. 
The  administration  has  propo-cd  to 
phase  cut  this  program,  but  the  Ai^pro- 
],riut:on,s  Committee  recommended  a 
£600  million  figure  which  i.-,  nonctiicle.ss 
.some  S400  million  less  tlian  the  current 
levels  of  iuncnng  for  urban  renewal.  The 
rontinum?  deterioration  of  liianv  of  the 
Nation's  cities  requires  tliat  programs 
.'uch  a.s  this  not  be  reduced.  The  Te.xas 
Urljan  Pentv.al  A.sscci..lion  .supported  a 
SI  45  billion  appropriation.  Had  I  been 
i  ic  c-i.t  I  v.CiiiM  h-i\e  .'Ui;;,orled  tins 
amendment,  v  Inch  failed  to  pa.sr;  on  a 
vo'e  ot  I'ifi  to  241. 
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Finall.v.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
recorded  vote  on  the  final  passage  of 
H.R.  8825,  providing  $19,07  billion  in 
new  budget  authority  for  HUD,  NASA, 
the  Veteran.s'  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation,  the  FCC  and 
several  other  Federal  agencies.  I  was 
paired  in  favor  of  the  bill,  v.hich  pa.ssed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  316  to  21. 


FASTEX    USES    PAPERMILL    WATER 
FOR  BETTER  RICE  PRODUCTION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.3ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr,  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  I  received  a  package  of  rice 
from  the  Ea.ste.x  Paper  Mill  Co.,  located 
in  Jasper,  Tex.  I  v.as  interested  in  tiie 
fact  that  they  were  testing  their  paper- 
mill  effluent  to  see  to  what  extent  it 
could  be  used  in  producing  rice. 

I  v.rote  Ollie  Crawford,  the  vice  pres- 
ident of  Eastex,  and  a-sked  for  a  full 
statement  about  their  field  study.  It  is 
gratifying  to  .see  industry  taking  the  lead 
in  getting  maximum  u.se  of  our  natural 
re'-ources  and  especially  water. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  rice  pro- 
duction report  of  Eastex  Paper  Co.  which 
I  received  from  Ollie  Crav.ford  about  the 
Eastex  experience: 

Eastex  Inc.  RitE  PaoDUCiiON 
Report 

One  of  the  major  uses  of  water  in  south- 
east Texas  is  for  irrigatioii  purposes  in  com- 
mercial rice  production,  a  principal  agri- 
cultural crop  ill  the  coastal  plains  of  east 
Texas. 

Due  to  the  abundance  of  fresh  wattr  In 
east  Texas,  there  is  pre.sently  no  critical 
competition  between  Industrial  needs,  mu- 
nicipal demand,  and  aprlcultural  require- 
ments for  these  available  fresh  water  re- 
sources. 

In  1965,  the  management  of  Eastex  Incor- 
porated (owners  of  a  paper  mill  located  in 
the  south  Jasper  County  community  of 
Evadale,  Texas)  felt  that  it  would  be  worthy 
to  find  out  exactly  what  elfect  paper  mill 
effluent   would   have   on  production   of   rice. 

Tiie  company  enlisted  the  service  of  a  rice 
agronomist  and  through  his  expert  guidance 
prepared  an  11 -acre  rice  field  which  alloued 
for  separate  Irrigation  from  fresh  well  water 
as  well  as  mill  process  water  or  efRuent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  type  of  water 
utilized  in  irrigation,  the  11-acre  field  was 
eive:i  Identical  treatment  with  respect  to 
land  preparation,  seeding,  irrigation,  fcrtili- 
xation  and  harvest. 

Eastex  "rice  farmcr,s"  have  now  grown 
three  experimental  crops  maintaining  care- 
ful records  of  quality  and  yield. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 

|ln  barieli) 


Year 

Process 

water  yield' 

acie 

Well  water 
yield  acre 

IVA  , 

11-9 

10  1 

i9f,«. .::... 

1972 

20.0 

16.2 

18,? 
lb.  3 

In  all  years,  milling  quality  was  crm- 
p:;rablp. 

An  Eastex  terhiiirlan  wr  rking  closplv  with 
the  cxpciimfiilal  project  drew  the  l<;llowing 
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conclusions  based  upon  the  results  of  the 
experiment:  "The  only  conclusion  we  could 
reach  was  that  the  process  water  produced 
rice  equal  in  all  respects  to  rice  grown  with 
fresh  well  water  and  that  the  process  water, 
in  fact,  imparted  nutrients  to  the  soil  that 
resulted  in  increased  viclds." 


REASSIGNMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
PERSONNEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 
IX  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  KE.'VTING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fiscal 
year  1972  the  Federal  Government  spent 
S68  milhon  to  relocate  25.784  present  and 
new  Federal  civilian  employees  in  11 
.specific  agencies. 

Earlier  this  year  I  became  increasingly 
alarmed  over  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  Federal  Government  .spends  in  mov- 
ing about  and  transferring  its  civilian 
employees  from  city  to  City. 

In  the  EPA  operations  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  over  500  positions  and  employees 
have  been  transferred  to  other  locations 
in  the  last  4  years.  Tliis  substantial 
movement  of  Goveinment  personnel 
alerted  me  to  the  huge  cost  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  forced  to  sub.^idizc 
with  respect  to  these  moves. 

At  my  request  the  General  Accounting 
Office  surveyed  II  Federal  agencies  to 
determine  how  much  money  wa.s  paid  to 
to  such  cmjiloyees  to  cover  their  moving 
ro.sts  and  related  expenses.  I  am  enclos- 
ing witli  these  remarks  copies  of  t'ne 
following: 

My  letter  of  March  1,  1973,  to  Elmer  B, 
Staats  requiring  relocation  expenses  paid 
by  these  agencies; 

Respon.se  of  June  22.  1973,  by  Thoma.s 
D,  Morris.  Assistant  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  State,  giving  the  informa- 
tion as  it  relates  to  these  agencies;  and 

Copy  of  guidelines  issued  by  EPA  per- 
sonnel office  outlining  rea.ssignment  and 
change  of  duty  .station  benefits  for  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  as  of  February 
1973. 

G.A,0  estimates  that  only  10  percent  of 
these  reimbursed  moves  involve  new  em- 
liloyees.  The  remaining  90  percent  are 
existing  employes  who  are  moved  about 
at  tlie  discretion  of  their  emiJloyers, 

The  direct  rclccaticn  co,sts  have  gro',\n 
considerably  since  present  law  allows  for 
reinibursement  of  expenses  connected 
with  the  sale  of  real  estate  at  the  old 
location  and  purchase  of  a  new  dwelling 
at  the  new  location.  Because  of  increased 
real  estate  costs,  higher  brokers'  fees,  and 
related  expenses,  amounts  reimbursable 
under  this  section  can  reach  as  high  a.s 
37,500  for  one  single  move, 

A  close  reading  of  the  rcas.^ignment 
and  change  of  duty  station  benefits  at- 
tiithed  to  this  .statement  v.ill  reveal  the 
broad  scope  of  rcimbur.'-able  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  diicc'..  costs,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  other 
negative  aspects  of  a  jiolicy  of  heavy 
transfers  and  numcrotis  relocations  of 
Federal  personnel. 

The  interiuption  of  v.ork  necessarily 
connected  with  any  ■  iLMiificant  move  is 
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lengthy  and  very  wasteful.  For  Instance, 
by  consulting  with  Federal  employees  in 
my  district  I  learned  that  ongoing  proj- 
ects would  have  to  be  scrapped,  and  de- 
lays of  up  to  1  year  would  occur  in  the 
event  of  a  transfer  of  a  whole  section.  In 
scientific  areas  such  as  many  depart- 
ments of  HEW,  EPA,  and  other  agencies, 
the  work  product  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers is  literally  thrown  away  because 
of  transfers  and  moves. 

In  addition  to  project  delays,  the  man- 
hours  that  are  lost  In  or  consumed  by  a 
major  move  are  too  large  to  accurately 
estimate.  Productive  equipment  is  stored 
and  sliipped  in  the  transfer,  labs  are 
closed  or  inoperative,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  Federal  workers  greatly  su.Ters. 

Because  many  employees  are  unable  to 
make  the  transfer,  some  lost  their  jobs, 
and  morale  at  the  old  location  sinks  to 
new  lov.-s— further  imiJieding  the  efficien- 
cy of  employees. 

Physical  equipuient  is  too  large  or  too 
old  to  make  the  move,  so  it  is  disposed 
of— again  at  a  loss  to  the  taxpayer. 

A  major  problem  also  associated  with 
large  transfers  is  the  incentive  it  gives  to 
Federal  employers  to  enlarge  the  bu- 
reaucracy by  creating  new  departments 
at  the  old  location  to  accommodate  those 
employees  unable  to  make  the  transfer 
because  of  family  or  community  ties. 

Department  heads  and  assistant  ad- 
ministrators are  loathe  to  reduce  the 
number  of  personnel  under  their  juris- 
diction. So  if  one  part  of  a  Federal  opera- 
tion is  transferred  to  a  new  city  the  job 
of  the  department  head  is  to  create 
enough  new  jobs  at  the  old  location  to 
retain  all  of  those  unable  to  make  the 
transfer.  In  this  unorderly  way  the  de- 
partment grows,  and  the  prestige  and  im- 
portance of  the  department  head  simi- 
larly increases— again  at  taxpayers' 
expense. 

Other  negatives  of  such  moves  include 
"bumping"  qualified  Federal  employees 
in  other  agencies  on  the  basis  of  seniority 
and  sometimes  RIF. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  reduce  the 
number  of  transfers  of  Federal  civilian 
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employees  in  the  Government  and  adopt 
the  policy  whereby  any  significant  move- 
ment of  Federal  employees  is  made  only 
after  thoughtful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  all  of  the  costs  involved— both 
direct  and  indirect— and  all  avenues  of 
maintaining  operations  in  present  facili- 
ties are  fully  explored. 

New  Federal  employers  should  not  be 
given  the  option  of  transferring  depart- 
ments under  their  jurisdiction  to  geo- 
graijhic  areas  of  their  preference,  nor 
should  new  Government  administrators 
be  elected  to  adopt  their  ov.n  reorganiza- 
tion plans  to  demonstrate  their  own 
knov.ied-  e  and  experti.se  in  Government 
or:ianization  and  operations. 

Government  should  assess  the  transfer 
of  its  facihtics  very  carefully  and  make 
moves  only  when  mandated  by  all  of  the 
circumstances. 

I  am  communicating  these  thoughts 
tu  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  am  hopeful  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  tighten  the  expenditures 
of  agencies  in  the  area  of  major  trans- 
fers and  relocation  expenses. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

M.^RCH  1,  ir73. 
Hon.  El.mfr  B.  .St.^ats. 

Cov'ptrr.Urr  Grnrri:!  of  the  I' .9.  Crnrral  Ac- 
counting Office,  Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  St,'\.ats:  I  have  become  increas- 
i;-.£:ly  concerned  over  the  ainount  of  money 
that  the  Federal  government  spends  In  re- 
lo'-ating  its  civilian  employees.  While  several 
Government  acencies  have  f-urnished  me 
with  cxmiples  showing  the  amount  of  funt's 
sr-me  employees  were  reimbursed  for  relocat- 
ing expenses,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out 
from  tl-ose  aeen.-:es  the  total  annual  amount 
.si->ent  by  these  agencies  for  relocation  ex- 
penses. TliPrefore,  I  am  retjuesting  vour  Office 
to  obtain  Information  for  me  for  the  follow- 
ii-r- aL-encies  for  fiscal  year  1!>72: 

HEW.  HUD,  .'Vgriculture.  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation, Timsury.  EPA.  VA.  GSA.  Jiisfce 
Interior. 

1.  Tiie  total  cost,  exclurlmp  pavroU  co>ts, 
to  the  above  agen'-ies  for  relocating  their  em- 
ployees (ixith  present  employees  who  are  rc- 
locattKl  and  new  employees  reporting  to  their 
initial  duty  station),  it  is  not  necessary  to 
.separately  identify  the  cost  associated  with 
e.ich   ^roup  of  employees.   The   total  annual 
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cost  should  include  such  expei.ses  as  real 
estate  fees,  per  diem,  and  temporary  lodginc, 
and  total  reimbursed  moving  expen-  s. 

2.  To  the  extent  po.ssible.  the  total  number 
of  transfers  or  moves  associated  with  the 
above  costs, 

-Mr,  Thomas  A,  Hayes  cf  mv  staff  is  handlih" 
this  matter  for  me:  and  if  vou  have  anv 
questions,  kindly  get  in  touch  with  him. 

I  anticipate  that  you  will  be  able  to  obt^<>:n 
tills  information  by  requeatir.c  the  accou:-.t- 
ing  departments  of  each  of  the  agencies  i::- 
volved  for  the  figures  and  that  no  separa-.e 
audit  or  individual  and  time-consuming  in- 
vestigation Will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of 
GAO.  If  this  information"  is  not  readi  v 
available  and  GAO  will  be  -eciuired  to  con- 
duct a  costlv  audit  to  obtain  same,  ple.'i-^ 
let  me  know  so  that  I  mav  modifv  mv  re- 
quest. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  and  look  fi '- 
ward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  J,  Keattn-c, 

Member  of  CongrcfS. 

COMPTR.OLLtR  GrxERAL  OF 

THE  U.NTTED  STATES. 

\Vu-:h.ington.  D  C  .  June  22.  19T3 
Hon  William  J  Keating, 
IIo:isc  of  Representatives. 

Dlar  Mr.  Kfati.n-g:  In  accorda:.ce  wi'h  your 
request  of  March  1.  1973.  we  have  obtained 
tmverified  information  from  the  U  specified 
Icdcr.tl  agencies  on  (1 1  the  total  cos'.  ex- 
cluding payroll  costs,  for  relocating  both 
present  employees  and  new  employees  re- 
porting to  their  initial  duty  stations  "and  i2i 
the  number  of  moves  associated  with  the^e 
costs. 

The  agencies  reported  that  their  estimated 
costs  for  over  25.000  relocations  in  fiscal  year 
1972  amounted  to  over  $C8  million.  The"en- 
rlosed  schedule  shows  the  number  and  cost 
of  relocations  for  each  arrency. 

Several  agencies  could  not  readily  prov;d» 
us  with  information  to  ."separate  the  costs  cf 
relocating  present  employees  and  new  em- 
ployees. However,  on  the  basis  of  the  Infoi-- 
matioii  received,  we  estima'e  that  le.ss  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  and  cost  rf 
relocations  related  to  new  employees  report- 
ing to  their  initial  duty  st.v.ions." 

We  trust  that  this  information  will  help 
yoti  in  your  study. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  D.  Morris, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General 

o;  the  itiitcd  States. 
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Number  cf 

mo'.  e5 


Tclal  cos) 

cf  move! 


Re'idenre 


Subsistence  snd 
tiansportalicn 

cf  er^r'PVPe 

o'  J  f.in,.;, 


Transportation 

ami  !toTace  if 
(■U'sehcld  fX'Os 


Pprartment  of: 

ABnculture.. 

C'jrnmeice. _  .   _       '"_ 

He,-,llti,  t(luc.iti<)n,'an(i  Weit'a're""' 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Inrenor 

Ju  slice 

Tr.in«porlation ......'.'." 

Tteasurv ..... 

Envifcnmcnial  Prolection  i^pmci.'.'.'.'. 

Genei.il  Sei  jires  A(lniip",!ration 

Vtlcians  Adiiiinr.U.ilrun 


5,261 

1,W5 
2,?78 

9?6 

3,  ;96 

3.  f  16 

l-l  PC9 

751 
»950 

:''6 


J9.  leg, -ir'S 

2  9fl  ^f3 
i  f54  f,^^ 
2.  191.bS9 
7.5111  1  58 

9.479  ;;6 

ir  31?  r75 
8  895  17.' 

2,99:  f.:: 

517,  749 
5,513.358 


Total. 


J2  745,  213 
1  296  ,ri 

l,25e  243 
1  "50  Ifl 
1   105  21S 

2,  137,670 
8  307,  6;- 3 
1  990  TO 
1  520  5 ',7 
202  617 
1,4.0   l.'J 


J1.809  9i< 

41?  719 

1,  196,  Sf.5 

f.5  05? 

951,715 

2  7<3,  141 
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'Includes  olfier  m.scell.ineous  expenses  and  costs  wh,.h  ,Mte 
lo  be  included  m  1  ol  the  clher  ni,i|or  cost  caiecones 
■  Represents  .ifency  eslinidtcs  on  the  number  ul  moves, 

Emi  LovLc  BENErrrs 

rEASSIONMf  NT    AN'D    riLANOE    OF    Dl'TV    STATIOM 

Reimbursement   to  civilian   employees   for 

relocation    expcn.ses    when    they    are    tnins- 

lerrcd  In  the  iiitcrrst  of  the  Government  to 

i-<'\v   duty   stations   is   amhori.'cd   by    Public 
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nol  suLmitted  In  sufficient  dcf.i.l 


tK'o^''ciV','.K^'"''*'."'-"'''^'  '''  """"  '"'  '"'«"'^'  Revenue  Service  p<.sonne\ 
Js  (-7.,  wti  ol  thecrs's  rppoited  t*  Tre.isuiv 
•  Dois  ncl  include  ccsl  ct  empli  vees'  subsistence  .tnd  tr.-iel  for  1  agency 


fttiich  lepresenis 


law  8t)  .MG.  mid  iinplemcntinf:  rej.;ula; ions 
of  the  Otiice  of  Management  and  BiuU;et  m 
Circular  No.  A-56,  revised.  The  law  and  repu- 
latiDiis  provide  the  followuit;  entitlemenis. 
conditioned  upon  the  civilmii  employee  hav- 
ing' sit^ned  an  agreement  to  rtniaiii  in  the 
.•^<T\iic  1  f  the  Governnieut  l.r  twelve  niontlis 


followini:  the  efTectlve  date  of  the' nssic;-.- 
tnont.  unless  separated  for  reasi.ns  ibeyoi-.d 
his  control  and  acceptable  to  the  .ALiencv, 

A  A  net  nllownnce  for  househ.old  jriMXls  cf 
.'),tXiO  pounds  for  employees  without  R  fam- 
ily, and  11,000  louiuis  for  employee^  wltb 
a  family. 
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B.  T..ivel  and  transportation  expenses  for 
tlie  employee  and  his  immediate  family  by 
rjmniou  carrier  not  to  exceed  the  allowable 
'  ost  by  usually  traveled  route  between  the 
employee's  old  and  new  official  duty  stations. 

C.  An  allowance  for  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  expenses  incurred  by  the  em- 
ployees immediate  family  while  traveling 
he- ween  the  old  and  new  official  duty  sta- 
tions. The  maximLim  per  diem  allowances 
are  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  spou-c. 

a.  When  accompanied  bv  tlio  employee— 
three-fourths  of  the  $25  per  diem  granted 
t!ie  employee. 

b  \vhen  unaccompanied  by  the  employee — 
$25  per  diem. 

2.  For  each  family  member  aie  12  or 
older — three-fourths   ol    $25   per  diem 

3.  For  each  lamily  member  under  12  years 
of  a^e — one-h.ilf  of  i25  per  d:em. 

D.  An  allowance  lor  u>e  of  priva'ely  o"ned 
automobile  for  permanent  rhnnye  i>f  duty 
station  will  be  allowed  as  follow.^-: 

1.  Employee  only,  or  one  niemijer  of  im- 
mediate family — six  cents  per  mile. 

2.  Emplovee  and  oiie  member,  or  two  mem- 
bers of  Immediate  family— ei;-ht  cents  per 
miie 

3.  Emplovee  and  two  members,  or  three 
ir.embers  of  immediate  f.'.mily  — ten  cents 
per  mile. 

4.  Employee  and  three  ct  more  members, 
or  four  or  more  member.^  of  immediate  fam- 
Uy^l2  cents  per  mile. 

E  Payment,  of  travel  and  transportation 
expeiioes  of  liie  emplovee  and  spouse  travel- 
iiit;  together,  or  either  one  of  them,  for  one 
round  trip  between  Uie  ItJCalities  of  the  old 
and  new  duty  ^:rations  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  residence  quarters.  Such  trips  mav 
not  exceed  six  calendar  days  and  will  not 
be  authorized  until  after  the  transfer  has 
been  agreed  upon  and  the  date  of  the  trans- 
fer established  If  the  employee  accepts  the 
transfer  and.  after  making  such  a  trip,  or 
after  the  spouse  has  made  such  a  trip,  de- 
clines the  transfer,  he  is  liable  for  any  money 
expended  by  the  Agency  for  such  travel, 
transportation  and  allowances. 

P.  Subsistence  expenses  for  the  employee 
and  each  member  of  hiji  immediate  family 
may  be  allowed  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
:iij  days  while  necesoarily  occupying  tempo- 
rary quarters.'  Relmbur.sement  will  be  only 
for  expenses  reasonable  as  to  amount  and 
duration.  Expenses  can  include  fe^'s  and  tips 
incident  to  lodging,  meals,  laundry,  atid  dry 
cleaning. 

G.  Miscellaiieous  expenses  resulting  from 
various  costs  associated  with  discontinuing 
residence  at  one  location  and  establishing 
rer>idence  at  a  new  location.  These  expenses 
include,  but  are  not  liimted  to.  the  following: 

1.  Di.-.connecting  and  connecting  appli- 
ances, equipment  and  utilities  Involved  iii 
relocation. 

2.  Cutting  and  fitting  rut^s.  draperies,  and 
curtains  moved  from  one  residence  to 
another 

3.  Utility  fees  or  deposits  that  are  not  offset 
by  eventual  refunds. 

The  amount  payable,  v.  hen  supported  by 
paid  bills  and  statements,  may  not  exceed 
one  week's  salary  if  the  employee  has  no  fam- 
ily, or  two  weeks'  salary  if  the  employee  has  a 
family.  The  reimbursement  cannot  in  any 
case  exceed  the  maximum  salarv  rate  for 
GS   13. 

The  following  may  be  claimed  wrhout  re- 
f'cipt^  or  Itemized  statements: 

1  Employee  without  family.  ••lOO  or  the 
♦•'luivalent  of  one  week's  salarv.  whichever  is 
less. 

2.  Employee  with  an  immediate  family.  ■*200 
or  the  equivalent  of  two  weeks  salary,  which- 
ever IS  le.->.->. 


•Generally,  employees  will  not  Ije  permitted 
'o  receive  total  benefits  under  E  and  F  but 
rather  one  or  the  other. 
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H.  Reimbursement  for  expenses  required  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  one  dwelling  at 
the  old  location:  purchase  of  one  dwelling 
at  the  new  location;  or  settlement  of  an 
unexpired  lease  at  the  old  location.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  such  allowances  are  au- 
thorized and  paid  are  very  detailed.  The 
claim  must  be  supported  by  copies  of  pur- 
chase aurecments,  sales  agreements,  receipts, 
etc.  Amounts  reimbursed  cannot  exceed  10' 
of  actual  sale  pr.ce  or  .^5.000,  whichever  Is 
smaller,  at  old  location  and,  5  ;  of  purchase 
price  or  S2.500,  v-hichever  Is  smaller,  at  new 
location. 
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THE  NEED  TO  SAVE  THE  HOUGH 
.  NORWOOD  FAMILY  HEALTH  CARE 
CENTER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOL'.SE  OF  REPRESEN'rATIVES 
Tiicsdcn/,  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
.■spoken  out  on  znany  ocasion.s,  since 
President  Nixon's;  1974  budget  wa.s  fir.st 
sent  to  Cont:re.s.s.  about  the  effect  whicli 
the  President'.s  i)ropo.scd  cut.s  would  have 
on  man.v  vitnl  and  important  social  pro- 
grams in  this  country. 

The  Hough  Norwood  Family  Health 
Care  Center  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  is  one 
such  proE;ram  which  may  not  be  able  to 
survive  the  Piesident's  fiscal  ax.  In  order 
to  convince  llie  people  of  Cleveland  and 
of  this  Nation  about  the  need  for  this 
excellent  healtli  care  center,  tlie  staff 
prepared  an  outstanding  "report  to  the 
taxpayer." 

Because  of  my  con\  iction  that  this  re- 
port provides  a  comiJlete  description  of 
the  need  for  the  continuation  of  thi.s 
vital  program.  I  include  it.  in  its  entirety. 
belo'>v : 

A  Rfhort  to  the  T.axp.wer 
(Prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Hough  Norwood 
Family  Health  Care  Center.  Cleveland.  Ohio) 

Tiie  Hough  Norwood  Family  Health  Care 
Center  Is  in  danger  of  being  discontinued 
because  of  likely  cuts  in  the  federal  budset. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  work  of  the 
Cciuer  has  been  so  effective,  and  its  value 
to  the  community  so  great,  that  it  deserves 
further  federal  support.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  put  together  this  booklet  to  explain: 

What  the  Center  Is 

What  it  has  accomplished 

Why  it  is  a  sound  investment  of  tax  dollars. 

\VH\T  THE  CENTrR  IS 

The  Hough  Norwood  Family  Health  Care 
Center  was  established  in  December  of  1967 
to  provide  free  health  care  for  impoverished 
residents  of  the  Hough,  Norwood,  and  Good- 
rich Neighborhoods  of  inner-city  Cleveland. 
To  be  eligible  to  receive  care,  patients  must 
Ii\e  in  the  target  area  and  have  a  family  in- 
ci>me  of  less  than  the  federal  povertv  guide- 
lines 1*4200  for  a  family  of  four).  Of  the 
area's  76.00U  residents,  30,000  fall  within  this 
definition.  (Table  1 ) 

The  Center  was  established  and  has  con- 
tinued to  operate  through  a  grant  from  the 
OtTice  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO).  In 
addition  to  the  OEO  funds,  the  Project  re- 
ceives a  small  amount  of  in-kind  support 
from  the  City  of  Cleveland,  and  limited  fee- 
for-service  reimbursements  from  the  State 
Welfare  Department  for  Medicaid  eligible 
patieni-s  wlio  have  received  treatment. 

The  original  OEO  grant  was  awarded  be- 
cause Cleveland  and  OEO  believed  a  concen- 
trated healtii  service  to  be  essential  to  the 
area  both  becaiuse  of  the  high  rate  of  illness 


among  impoverished  Inner-city  residents, 
(Tables  2-4)  and  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
primary  heallh  care  resources  available  to 
them. 

The  Center  consists  of  primary  care  fa- 
cilities at  the  Newton  D.  Baker  Builtjing  and 
at  the  three  back-up  hospitals  and  at  other 
agencies,  and  tertiary  care  (in-patient  care 
at  hospitals,  nursing  homes)  at  these  same 
hospitals  and  other  community  facilities. 

With  completion  of  a  new  building  (sched- 
uled for  June  1974)  and  assumiiig  continued 
fijiancial  support,  the  Center  hopes  to  expand 
from  its  present  24-25.000  actne  patient  load 
(Table  5)  to  30.000  persons  with  in-  /ines 
under  th.e  poverty  guidelines  :  nd  15.000  with 
Incomes  of  up  to  twice  the  poverty  guidelines. 

The  professiona!  ,11  d  ppr.iprotessioiinl  stalf 
consists  of: 


Cf.tegories:                                                Wiim 

hrr- 

Dentists 

7.5 

Pediatricians   ._■ 

6.7 

I'lternists    

7.  6 

CSeiiera!  practitioners 

1 

Rejisttred   nurses    

5.3 

Piiarmacists    

3 

X-ray  technicians 

2 

Dei.tal  laboratory  technician 

1 

Dental   hygienist   

1 

.'social  workers 

4 

P-ychologists    

1 

Medical  assistants  . 

27 

Denial  assistants 

19 

P.imily  health  care  workers 

21 

Navy  corpsmen       

1    5 

Lalioral   ly.  X-rav.  ph;u-macy.  optom- 
etry and  other  assistants 30.8 

Expressed  as  full-time  equivalents. 

Hough  Norwood  pioneered  by  establi.-hing 
an  effective  partnership  with  the  community 
it  serves  in  the  manageinent  of  the  project. 
It  is  controlled  by  a  non-profit  corporation, 
Cle\  eland  Neighborhood  Health  Services, 
Inc..  which  is  composed  of  at  least  one-third 
(12  of  36)  nonprofessional  residents  of  the 
target  area.  Most  of  this  group  of  trustees 
are  eligible  to  be.  or  are,  patients  at  Hough 
Norwood.  They  are  nominated  to  the  Board 
by  the  local  office  of  the  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  in  Greater  Cleveland, 
called  the  Hough  Community  Opportunity 
Board  (the  COB)  and  the  Hough  Commu- 
nity Council.  Tlie  COB  itself  is  compo.sed  of 
Block  Club  Presidents  and  other  persons 
from  the  target  area  who  are  elected  to  rep- 
resent various  neighborhoods.  Thus,  the  tar- 
get area  representatives  to  Cleveland  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Services.  Inc..  are  elected  l)y 
elected  representatives. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  role  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  health  center,  the  com- 
munity we  serve  has  many  other  ways  ol  in- 
fluencing the  direction  in  which  the  Center 
IS  moving.  Our  annual  budget  request  has 
first  been  approved  by  the  Hough  COB.  and 
then  by  the  Cleveland  Council  lor  Economic 
Oppori  unities  before  being  submitted  to 
Stale  and  Federal  funding  agencies. 

V.II.\T    HOUGH    NORWOOD    HAS    ACCOMPLISH  KU 

Becau.se  of  the  high  rates  of  acute  and 
chronic  illnesses  combined  with  a  shortage 
of  primary  care  resources,  we  haie  developed 
Hcul'li  Care  Teams  of  primary  practitioners 
and  paraprofessionals.  The  teams  are  well 
trained  and  capable  of  handling  the  .seriotis 
illnesses  of  our  patients.  At  present  we  have 
five  teams,  each  caring  for  patients  from  a 
different  part  of  the  target  area.  Each  team 
consists  of  a  Pediatrician,  an  Internist  or 
Generalist.  a  Dentist,  two  Medical  Assistants 
to  help  each  Physician,  two  Dental  Assistants 
to  help  the  Dentist,  three  Family  Health 
Care  Workers  (outreach  workers)  to  assist 
with  the  social  and  home  environmental 
problems  of  patients,  a  Mental  Health  Con- 
sultant (P.sychologlst,  Psychiatric  Social 
Worker  or  Psychiatric  Nurse)  to  assist  in  the 
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evaluation  and  treatment  of  patients'  mciital 
health  problems,  and  a  Clerk. 

The  innovative  aspects  of  these  Teams  are 
the  following:  By  teaming-up  a  Pediatri- 
cian, Internist,  and  Dentist,  the  principal  pri- 
mary health  care  needs  are  available  for  all 
family  members,  regardless  of  age  or  sex,  as- 
suring comprehensiveness  of  primary  care. 
By  using  full-time  staff  members  on  the 
teams,  we  assure  that  continuous  care  will  be 
available.  The  team  structure  permits  the  or- 
ganization of  family-centered  care  since  the 
physical  proximity  of  team  members  and  the 
weekly  team  conferences  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  implications  of  illness 
of  a  specific  family  member  on  others  in  the 
family. 

The  use  of  paraprofessionals  (Medical  As- 
sistants, Dental  Assistants  and  Family  Health 
Core  Workers)  provides  ollice  nursing  and 
social  services  at  reasonable  cost  for  services 
provided.  These  new-career  workers  are  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  Registered  Nurse,  a 
Dentist  or  a  Social  Worker.  The  supervisor/ 
employee  ratios  assure  reasonable  cost  (1 
RN/27  Medical  Assistants,  1  Dentist,  19  I>en- 
tal  Assistants,  1  Social  Worker  21  Family 
Health  Care  Workers).  A  distinct  advantage 
of  using  p.araprofessional  employees  recruited 
from  the  local  community  is  that  they  facili- 
tate communication  with  patients"  whicli 
greatly  improves  our  p.ttient  education  pro- 
grams. 

Other  innovative  a-spects  of  our  mcdel  of 
health  care  delivery  include  the  use  of  the 
Problem  Oriented  Patient  Record,  the  Cen- 
f-r's  Night  Service,  the  W:.Ik-in  Service  and 
Patieitt  Transportation  Services. 

Hough  Norwood  was  the  first  health  center 
to  utilize  the  Problem  Oriented  Patient  Rec- 
ord.»  It  was  brought  to  the  center  bv  Drs. 
Laura  and  Larry  Weed  in  1967,  and  it  has 
remained  an  es.sential  ingredient  in  the  prob- 
lem defining  process  in  the  center.  It  has 
since  been  widely  adopted  throtichout  the 
United  States. 

The  Night  Service  was  established  to  p.-o- 
Tide  medical  and  dental  coveraqe  for  patients 
after  the  Center  closes.  It  operates  until 
midnight  seven  days  each  week.  It  was  de- 
signed with  both  quality  and  economy  in 
mind.  A  former  Navy  Corpsman.  stationed  by 
a  conference  telephone  in  th.e  Record  Room", 
receives  Incoming  calls  from  patients.  A 
vehicle  with  driver  and  assistant  is  available: 
Physicians  and  Denti.sts  are  on  telephone  call 
at  home,  (voluntarily,  without  reimburse- 
ment) and  contract,s  exist  with  a  pharmacy 
and  with  hospital  emergency  services  should 
back-up  care  be  necessary.  Data  concerning 
the  efftctivene  fl  of  the  svstem  are  contained 
In  Tables  6  and  7.  Tluy  shov.-  that  the  night 
service  is  efTicient  in  replacing  professional 
with  paraprofes-sional  personnel  (half  of  the 
pertinent  calls  were  handled  bv  the  corps- 
man  alone)  and  further  that  persons  ulti- 
niately  sent  to  an  emergency  service  needed 
to  be  there,  as  shown  by  the  very  high  pro- 
portion of  referred  patients  actually  admitted 
(25';).  'We  are  thus  using  the  emergency 
services  themselves  efiBciently. 

The  Walk-in  Service:  'While  tlie  Center's 
principal  thrust  is  toward  an  appointment 
service,  many  patients  who  are  sick  come  in 
without  appointment.  Approximately  1,3  of 
those  seen  on  any  given  day  "walk-in"  In  this 
way.  To  handle  these  unscheduled  visits  in  as 
e.'Iicient  a  way  as  possible,  we  have  organized 
a  Walk-in  Service.  Patients  are  interviewed 
briefly  by  a  Walk-in  Expeditor  who  is  a  Medi- 
cal Assistant  specially  trained  for  the  job. 
She  determines  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 
The  less  urgently  ill  patient.s  are  then  seen  by 
the  Screening  Nurse  who.  working  from  care- 
fully prepared  guidelines,  cares  for  about  half 
of  these  patients.  The  other  h.alf  of  these 
patients  and  those  considered  urgent  bv  the 
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Expeditor  are  referred  to  a  Pediatrician,  an 
Adult  Physician,  or  a  Dentist,  depending 
\ipon  the  age  of  the  patient  or  the  nature  of 
the  complaint.  All  patients  seen  by  the 
Walk-In  Service  are  scheduled  for  a  com- 
plete evaluation  if  they  have  not  yet  received 
one. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Walk-in  Service 
v.iU  be  demonstrated  in  two  ways — by  an 
analysis  of  waiting  times  and  by  a  presenta- 
tion of  costs  (See  Tables  8  and  9).  Table  8 
shows  that  ''4  of  all  walk-in  patients  are 
diagno-sed,  treated  and  leave  the  Center 
within  2'2  hours — a  fine  record  compared 
with  local  hospital  out-patient  departments 
and  emergency  services.  The  direct  costs  of 
the  Walk-in  Service  are  competitive  with 
other  Clc  eland  resources. 

Patient  Transportation  Services:  Transpor- 
tation is  made  available  to  patients  who 
need  it  to  encourage  their  participation  In 
the  comprehensive  health  care  program.  Two 
mini-bu.^es  make  an  hotirly  trip  along  a 
scheduled  route  in  the  target  area.  Handi- 
capped patients  are  picked  tip  at  home  in 
station  wagons.  Bus  tickets  are  provided  for 
patients  who  have  special  needs  and  arc  not 
transported  in  one  of  the  above  two  ways. 
On  an  average  day  OC;  of  patients  arrive 
at  Hough  Norwood  bj'  otir  bus.  27'.';  by  sta- 
tion wagon  and  3  by  Hotigh  Norwood  sup- 
ported public  transportation.  Sixty-one  per- 
cent provide  their  own  transportation.  Pa- 
tients are  also  transported  to  and  from  the 
hospital.  These  rides  account  for  11  ■^;  of  all 
transportation  provided  for  Houch  Norwood 
patients.  The  cost  per  patient  transported 
IS  shown  In  Table  10. 

In  addition  to  these  innovative  aspects  of 
heallh  care  delivery,  we  have  always  been 
concerned  about  the  acceptability  of  these 
services  to  our  patients.  With  this  In  mind, 
four  years  ago  Hough  Norwood  initiated  the 
preparation  of  a  Patients'  Rights  pamphlet, 
which  all  newly  registered  families  receive. 
It  has  three  parts — a  listing  of  those  rights 
a  patient  should  expect  to  have,  a  list  of 
responsibilities  we  feel  the  patieiit  must  take. 
and  a  grievance  procedure  the  patient  may 
follow  If  he  feels  that  the  Center  has  failed 
to  protect  his  rights.  This  pamphlet  Is  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix. - 

Tin;  COST  EFFECTPVENESS  OF  THIS  MODEL  CF 
HEALTII  CARE 

Cost  data  for  the  project  are  shown  in 
Tables  11  and  12.  Several  ways  of  assessing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system  are  available. 
Our  performance  can  be  measured  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  patient  visits,  the  number 
of  completed  data  bases  (medical  history, 
physical  examination,  laboratory  tests,  etc.) 
or  the  number  of  other  processes  involved  in 
providing  health  care  I:i  addition,  we  should 
assess  the  unpact  of  the  project  on  the  overall 
health  of  the  area  it  serves.  This  last  is  much 
more  difficult  for  the  following  two  reasons. 
First,  our  patient  population  is  too  small  to 
allow  the  collection  of  reliable  data  about 
such  important  health  Indicators  as  Infant 
mortality  rates  and  overall  morbidity  and 
mortality  rates,  and  second,  we  haven't  been 
In  the  area  long  enough  to  allow  demonstra- 
tion of  the  effects  of  preventive  health  care 
on  such  rates  if  they  were  available. 

To  re.--tate  our  principal  objective,  we  are 
attempting  to  provide  comprehensive  family 
health  care  to  each  patient  enrolled  in  the 
project.  Comprehensive  Family  Healtli  Care 
has  the  following  aspects: 

(a)  All  the  necessary  preventive  and  treat- 
ment resources  are  available 

(bl  The  family  unit  becomes  the  focus  for 
the  provision  of  these  resotirces. 

Our  success   In   delivering   comprehensive 


1  Weed,  L.  L.  Medical  Records.  Medical  Etlu- 
calion  and  Patient  Care.  The  Press  of  Case 
V-'cotern  Reserve  University,  1970. 


=  Our  patients'  Rights  Pamphlet  has  re- 
cently received  national  attention,  when  U 
■v\as  endorsed  by  the  Secretary's  (The  Secre- 
t.uy  of  HEW)  Committee  oii  Medical  Mal- 
prai  tice. 
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family  lienlth  care  to  each  hid;-,  it:  ir:l  1  •  -■  ■'i-rl 
in  the  project  can  be  a.s.sessed  In  two  wpys. 
We  must  determine  whether  the  resources 
ere  available  and  whether,  if  available,  they 
are  being  used. 

The  project  ha-s  made  comprch.ensive  re- 
fources  available  as  indicated  earlier.  The 
primary  involvement  of  tlie  family  unit  was 
assured  by  the  development  at  Hough  Nor- 
wood of  the  team  approach  to  health  care. 
Present  on  each  team  are  the  principal  re- 
sources needed  in  the  provision  of  primary 
care  to  all  family  nvembers.  Our  family  record 
vinnher  assures  that  all  family  records  are 
stored  and  are  available  together.  The  family 
record  card  kept  by  the  Team  Clerk,  assists 
the  team  in  coordinating  family  care  by 
conveniently  listing  appointment  dates  and 
the  status  of  the  workup  en  each  family 
mem'oer. 

Thus,  we  have  successfully  assured  the 
nvailabilitv  of  lamily  centered,  comprehen- 
sive health  services,  .^re  they  being  used^ 
Table  13  shows  one  aspect  of  patient  utili- 
sation; the  number  of  presently  active  pa- 
tients sampled  who  have  benefitted  from 
a  complete  work-up.  Many  patients  who 
have  received  complete  examinations  are  not 
included  In  Table  13  because  they  have 
moved  from  th.e  target  area  and  are  thus  no 
longer  "active  ". 

The  table  shows  that  of  patients  in  the 
project  for  two  or  more  years,  at  least  es 
of  cliildren  and  53"  of  adults  have  had  a 
con-.p:ete  medical  ev.Tluation.  A  smaller  num- 
ber have  also  iiad  a  complete  dental  evalua- 
tion: the  difference  lying  In  the  greater  time 
required  to  complete  restorative  work  on 
earh   dental   patient. 

Con-.prehensive  health  services  also  Ir.- 
clude:  n  regularly  scheduled  visits  for  pre- 
vcnti'.o  care  and  for  following  existing  dis- 
ease conditions:  2)  walk-in  visits  in  the 
event  of  acute  illness:  and  3)  telephone  call 
consult.atior.s  about  a  variety  of  health  prob- 
lems. 

During  1972.  of  the  23  606  registered  pa- 
tients. 1G328  made  65,764  visits  to  the  Cen- 
ter, during  which  they  had  84.200  encoun- 
ters with  providers  of  care  (Physicians. 
Dentists,  etc  1.  An  additional  6000  encoun- 
ters took  place  away  from  the  Center.  When 
telephone  consultations  are  included  Hough 
Norwood  staff  had  more  than  110,000  en- 
coun-ers  with   patients   in    1972 

Em  ironmeiital  Health  Ilaiards.  An  Insep- 
arable part  of  proMding  comprehensive 
liealth  services  to  a  group  of  families  is  p.c- 
quinng  accurate  knowledge  of  the  euvlron- 
niental  healtii  hazards  confronting  them. 
We  ha\e  done  a  careful  study  of  these  haz- 
ards in  cur  target  area,  and  summaries  of 
the  study  are  available  upon  request.  In 
short,  we  have  found  that  our  patients  must 
face  a  discouragingly  high  level  of  hazards 
to  health.  incliKlmg  appalling  pcierty,  bad 
housing,  high  crime  rates  freciuent  fire's,  and 
excessive  injury  and  death  from  accidents. 
Health  educational  programs  have  been  es- 
t  ibli^hed  to  combat  the  preventable  aspects 
of  such  health  hazards. 

WHY   HOVCH  .NORWOOD  IS  A  SOfND  I.\;ESTMtNT 
OF    TAX    DOLL.AHS 

The  HouEh  Norw(X)d  Family  Health  Care 
Center   is   both  efficient  and  cstc7itiaJ. 

The  Center's  efficiency  can  be  studied  in 
tv.o  wa>s;  first  by  examining  the  mechanisms 
the  ceiuer  has  developed  to  assure  coiuiiiu- 
ing  improvement  m  Its  operations,  and  sec- 
end  by  observing  tlie  steady  decrease  in  cost 
per  unit  of  services. 

An  e-sential  part  of  improvement  is  the 
development  of  audit  pri'cedures  to  assess 
the  qu.ility  of  work  done.  The  Hough  Nor- 
wood Center  has  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  audit<f.  Typical  are  the  audits 
ii>  assuie  that  the  teams  are  providing  high 
quality  health  care.  These  audits  are  of  sev- 
eral kinds.  First,  a  peer  audit  is  conducted 
by  Physicians  and  Dentists,  using  randomlv 
selected    charts   of   patients   seen    by    them. 
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The  use  of  the  Problem  Oriented  P.tticnt 
Ri'ccird  greatly  facilitates  these  audits,  since 
the  record  contains  a  list  of  all  the  defined 
health  problems  recognized  in  that  patient. 
The  Pkysicians'  Chart  Audit  concentrates 
upon  two  things— has  the  Physician  followed 
the  problem  oriented  approach,  and  does  the 
care  compare  favorably  with  the  standards 
set  by  the  Cen'er  Physicians?  The  Denial 
Audit  has  similar  objectives  but  additionallv 
provides  for  fohow-up  evaluation  ot  work 
completed. 

Table  14  is  a  sample  tabulation  of  peer 
audits  of  the  work  f  our  full-time  Phy.-i- 
cians.  This  table  was  set  up  to  determine 
whether  the  heavier  patient  load  In  1D71-72 
compared  with  ID'ig-TO  was  detrimental  to 
the  quality  of  patient  care.  In  one  cateuory.. 
•'diaynostically"  and  to  a  Ic^v^er  extent  in 
"follow-up"  it  appeared  that  it  had  been.  To 
h.elp  .^olve  this  problem,  we  ha\e  .-nice  added 
more  physician  hours  to  eacli  team. 

The  Center  has  an  Audit  of  Prescribing 
Practices  coordinated  by  the  Director  of  our 
Piiarmacy.  A  sample  of  prescriptions  is  regu- 
larly selected  for  comparuson  with  aureed 
upon  prescribing  standards  to  determine 
compliance  with  these  standards. 

The  Center  has  also  benefited  from  three 
o;-.,ide  a':di's  of  the  qualiiv  of  our  care. 
These  have  been  conducted  bi-annually  by 
an  independent  troup  from  the  Albert  Fin- 
s'em  Medical  College,  under  contract  from 
OEO.  Siu'gestions  from  each  atidit  have  been 
built  into  the  pro;;ram  to  improve  the  over- 
all center  operaticjns.  Tables  15  and  16  are 
sample  tabulations  of  the  quality  of  services 
taken  from  our  two  mo.it  recent  audits  by  Dr. 
Morehead  of  Albert  Einstein. 

The  mcj^sini;  cost  efllcienfy  of  the  cemer 
is  shown  in  Fieiiire  1.  It  demons'rates  that, 
de-.pite  increasing  inflation,  the  cost  per  pa- 
tient visit  has  steadily  fallen.  The  principal 
limitiii<:  factor  in  further  co-t  reduction  is  a 
lack  of  space.  To  provide  more  space,  which 
will  allow  our  present  staff  to  see  more  pa- 
tients,   we   are   construcUn^    a   new   facilitv. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  projected  costs  per  visit  when  it  is  com- 
pleted are  also  shown  in  Figure  1, 

Hough  Norwood  is  essential  for  several 
reasons.  First,  we  are  providing  comprehen- 
sive health  services  to  a  large  area  of  Cleve- 
land's inner-city,  and  other  alternative  meth- 
ods for  accomplishing  this  have  not  been 
demonstrated  as  being  available.  We  have 
moved  the  equivalent  of  14  full-time  physi- 
cians and  eight  full-time  dentists  into  the 
tarict  area.  No  other  agency  has  demon- 
strated an  ability  to  do  this.  We  are  now  able 
to  provide  care  at  costs  not  significantly 
higher  than  comparable  services  provided  by 
Icral  hospital  out-patient  departments.  Pri- 
v.iie  practitioners  may  be  able  to  provide  care 
at  'ov.'er  per  visit  cost  but  they  are  less  able 
to  achieve  the  other  goals  of  the  Hough  Nor- 
wood Center.  Private  practitioners,  for  var- 
ious reasons.'  are  either  leaving  or  not  enter- 
ing inner-city  practice,  so  they  may  not  be 
able  to  provide  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
Hough  Norwpod  program. 

Second,  'vi,'"hile  not  a  primary  objective  of 
our  project,  we  do  provide  many  Jobs  to  the 
local  cominunity.  This  has  three  efTecto:  it 
provides  gainful  employment  to  persons  liv- 
ing in  an  area  part  of  which  is  characterized 
by  a  dis.istrously  high  unemployment  rate; 
It  enlarges  the  pool  of  persons  trained  in  the 
delivery  of  ambulatory  health  care;  and  it 
facilitates  communication  between  the 
Health  Center  and  its  patients.  Table  17, 
taken  from  the  1970  Census,  demonstrates 
the  e.\tent  of  unemployment  in  our  target 
area  and  it  compares  it  with  that  of  the  City 
pr'-p"r,  and  with  the  County.  Since  the  1970 
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"Ohio  ha-s  failed  to  include  all  impover- 
ished patients  in  Medicaid,  so  no  mechanism 
is  available  to  p.TV  private  practitioners  for 
services  rendered  non-medicaid  eligible  fam- 
ilies. Many  practitioners  are  thus  driven 
from  the  inner  city  despite  a  desire  to  remain 

T-BIE   1      POVERTY  ID  THE  TARGET  AREA  i 


Census,  unemployment  has  increased  in  the 
area. 

At  present  (March  1973)  Hough  Nor-ivood 
has  275  full-time  employees.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 100  were  recruited  from  the  target  area, 
and  an  additional  70  from  other  inner-city 
neighborhoods.  Practically  all  non-creden- 
tialed  employees  have  thus  been  recruited 
locally. 

The  Center  has  attempted  to  promote  local 
employees  to  positions  of  leadership  when 
this  has  seemed  possible.  Table  18  shows  the 
frequency  with  v.hich  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. Sixty-three  percent  of  our  super- 
visory stall  came  from  an  inner-city  en- 
vironment. 

A  policy  of  the  Center  hi  is  Ijcen  that  un- 
credentialed  employees  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  educatio'ial  credentials 
v.'hile  employed  at  Hough  Norwo'd,  This  has 
been  niade  possible  by  agreements  with 
Cuyahoga  Commi'nity  College,  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  (at  the  Jane  Addams 
School)  and  Cleveland  State  University.  In 
general,  classroom  v.  ork  has  been  provided  by 
these  agencies  while  Hough  Norwood  has  pro- 
vided on-the-job  training.  To  summarize 
the  re,-.ults  of  this  program.  157  employees, 
'.vho  have  worked  at  the  Center  for  an  a\er- 
age  of  3,4  years,  have  earned  an  average  of 
17.0  credit  hours  at  one  of  tite  educational 
institutions. 

Finally.  Hough  Nor-.vood  is  essential  as  an 
example  to  a  badly  divided  city  that  multi- 
racial projects  can  thrive  through  their  di- 
versity and  devotion  to  serving  the  needs  of 
tlieir  fellow  citizei^s.  W'e  have  done  this  w'lile 
providing  high  quality  care  at  competitive 
cost. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  demon.'.trated  that 
the  tax  dollars  awarded  to  Hough  Norwood 
have  been  wisely  and  prudently  used.  We 
feel  that  no  comparable  alternative  source  of 
health  care  is  available  to  the  residents  of 
this  neighborhood,  and  that  further  local, 
stale  and  federal  support  is  not  only  cseii- 
ti.'l.  but  IS  deserved. 


Population 


F,3niilie;, 


Percent  f.imiiies 

beloA  poverty 

level 


Percent  famlies 

belo/;  tviice 

poverty  level  ■ 


H'lugh 

NofAOOd 

Goodrich 

Tavet  3rea  total. 

Cir.elinI 

C:r'y 


«.  487 
21,910 
8,730 


9.  56? 
5  368 
2,212 


39  4 
15.8 
13.8 


65.5 
37.  U 
37.0 


76. 127 


750.903 
1,721.300 


17, 144 

'l83,l5F 
439,838 


28.8 


13.4 

7.4 


52.8 

33.3 
21.0 


L  '3  f  ,r  •  i'>ie  frotn  1970  Ccnsu-;  (PHC  (1)  i'l)  Sn^e  Ih;  Census,  the  number  of  impoverished  '  This  category  includes  those  families  not  ordinarily  able  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  own  huallh 

!  i.e 'i  cie-i.'.  J  to  appiQx  r.ately  JO.CuO.  care. 

TABLE  .'      THE  PRE  v.'- LE^.CE   OF  CHRO'.IC  ILLfiESS  AMOUG  HOUGH  F.ORAOCD   PATIEIiTS^ 


. 

f,  umber 

at  !p 

r'T 

■'  1 

Males 

number  of 

-  '^  ninations 

Rate  per  100 

Number  with 

at  least  1 

chronic 

illness 

Females 
number  ol 
examinations      9> 

r.  p„,  100 

r,umhi-r  vrfith 

at  least  1 

chronic 

illness 

Total 

number  of 
examinations 

Rat 

•  p.'r  100 

C'  .1  Iren  (under  12j(nol  tabulated  separately  by  sen) 

A'lolestents(U  to20) 

AJuli',  f?l  to  59)      

?3 

199 
79 

182 
403 
104 

16 
49 
76 

71 
337 
I?9 

283 
535 

144 

25' 
63 

90 

175 
135 

536 

203 

1,953 
;719 

938 
24  », 

9 

19 

■.7 
81 

Aged  (60  and  over) 

To'li 

1,0  Vj 

3,0^,8 

27 

•  Includes  only  patients  ha;ir,g  had  a  complete  physical  examination 
-  I'lCludPj  ?54  adolescents  not  tabulstt-d  by  s»» 


fron  1-8,252,  and  all  nonlille  19  supported  families  with  numbers  Ir'ni  8  253  and  10,67i    More 
than  14.000  families  have  rcRistered  v.ith  the  project  since  its  inception. 


T* »;  '..-•T pl»  c-,mpriSi n?  t.iiblei  2,  3  4  3rd  13  /;as  lai  en  from  all  still-aclive  lamihcs  with  numbers 

TABLE  3     THE  FREQUtliCY  OF  l«ULTIPLt  CriROKIC  ILLNESSES  IN  HOUGH  UORWOnu  PATir-;TS 
(Percent  vath  the  follo,',in?  number  of  chroni'  illnesses] 


Are  (yeai'^j 


11; 


■.1.  (V/  I'j'i)). 

'atciji;..   .. 

'*,',  and  '.ver) 


0 

1 

2 

3  or  rii,jre 

91 

7.8 

0.  7 

0  5 

81 

15.7 

2.9 

.4 

43 

26.2 

18.2 

11. t 

16 

19.3 

30.? 

:;1.  4 
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Table  4. — Prevalence  of  the  most  common  ill- 
nesses among  Hough -Noru-ood  patients 
[aged  21  and  over),  compared  with  illnesses 
of  patients  treated  by  Kaiser  Permancnte  ' 

WOMEN     (1,280) 

Illness  Rate  100 

Obesity     (19. G) ^41 

Anxiety  reaction   i5.75) 21 

Hypertension    (7.97) 21 

0--teoarthritis     (5.88) 6.6 

Diabetes     (2  54) 6.6 

Chronic  heart 

disease  ischemic    (1.23) 5.1 

Chronic  bronchitis    (0.82) 2.9 

Psychoneurosis  (2,15) 2.  1 

Alcoholism   1  ,5 

Arthritis,  other 1.4 

Asthma   1,2 

Chronic  cervicitis 1.0 

Personality    disorder 0.7 

Tuberculosis 0.  7 

Arteriosclerosis,  other 0.7 

Psychosis    0.6 

Blindness    05 

Hemoglobinopathy 0.  5 

Rash,    chronic 0.  5 

MEN    ,507, 

Illness  RatelOO 

Obesity    (12.55) ■ 2  20 

Hypertension     (7.69) 19 

Anxiety  reaction   (3.01) I       8.1 

Chronic  heart 

disease  ischemic    (1.44) 7.9 

Diabet€s   (3  08) "       75 

Osteoarthritis   (2.82) II       7^5 

Alcoholism   47 

Chronic  bronchitis   (0,97) 3.5 

Arthritis,  other 2.  0 

Tuberculosis    \  2 

Psychoneurosis     (1.51) 1,2 

Gout    (0.95) I-III.II        TO 

Chronic    cough 10 

Seizures j   g 

Chronic   lung  disea.se, 

other    JO 

Cirrhosis   0^8 

Back  ache,  chronic 0.8 

Blindness    0' 6 

'  The  patient  sample  was  described  on 
Table  2. 

-Figures  in  parentheses  show  reported 
rates  from  Kaiser  Permanente.  Oakland.  Cali- 
fornia. Kaiser  treats  principally  middle  in- 
come patients.  Diagnosis  not  followed  by 
comparative  data  were  not  among  those 
listed  in  the  Kaiser  study,  (from  M.  Collen. 
In  Presymptomatic  Detection  and  Early 
Diagnosis  by  C.  Sharp  and  H.  Keen,  Williams 
and  Wilkins  publ..   1968) 
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TABLE   5. 


AGE,  SEX   DISTRIBUTION   OF  HOUGH   NORWOOD 
PATIENTS' 


Per 

cent  With 

at  le. 

st  1  vr.it 

Age  and  sex 

Number 

in  1972. 

Under  I  yr: 

Male. 

279 

90.0 

Female. 

263 

93.2 

1  to  4  yr: 

Male 

1.831 

70  8 

Female 

1,753 

70  5 

1  to  14  yr: 

Male 

3,439 

65.3 

Female 

3,588 

67.2 

Percent  *ith 
at  least  1  v  s  1 

Age  and  sex 

Number 

in  1S;2 

55  to  24  yr: 

fvlale 

^ 

1,806 
3,040 

62  2 

Female 

67.5 

25  to  41  yr: 

"ale 

1.458 

66.8 

Female 

2,961 

t8  6 

45  to  64  yr: 

Male 

963 

73.8 

Fem.^le 

1,382 

75.8 

65  an.l  over: 

Vale 

4. to 

71   4 

Female... 

493 

:.'  8 

Total... 

23.6%   . 

■  In.iudes  only  patients  registered  through   Dec.   31,    1972 
TAILE  6-UTiLIZATION  DATA-MGHT  SERMCE 

Pertinenti  calls  received  per  hour-... ;      ^  8 

Total  calls  received  per  hour. V.W///JI      5. 1 

DISPOSITION  OF  PERTINENT  CALLS- 


Calls  handled  by 

Other  ac'ion 

Percent 
ot Icial 

Corpsman  only.. 
Ccrpsman,  physician.. 

Corpsman,  dentist 

Corpsman,  physician 
Do.. 

Subtotal....     ■ 

.  None 

do.   ... 

do 

.  Medication  delivered 

.  Patientsenttoemergency 

service  at  "lospitai 

48 

10 

4 

10 

28 

100 

Corpsman,  physician... 
Do 

Subtotal.    .    .... 

.  Patientsenttoemergency 
and  then  home..  .... 

.  Patient  hospitalized 

75 
^5 

100 

A  pertinent  call  is  one  during  nhich  a  Hough   Norwood 
paliont  asks  lor  help  v.ith  a  health  problem. 

-  Based  upon  calls  made  durng  the  3d  and  4th  weeks  of 
February  1973. 

Based   upon   an   analvsis  ol  829  pert.nent  calls  received 
betv.een  J,in    1  and  Aug.  31,  1972. 

T.^Bi.E  7. — Cost  data—nigiit  service 
Yearly  Sal.Tries  and  Fringe  Bene- 
fits       .$33,000  00 

Vehicles 1.200,00 

Telephone 108,00 


Total  direct'  cost 34,308.00 

Cnst  per  telephone  call .$2  64 

Cost  per  pertinent   call 11.40 

Cost  per  active  patient  per  year 1,  40 

'Costs  exclude  administrative  overhead. 
Such  costs  are  included  in  the  data  m  Table 
11. 

TABLE  8.  -SERVICE  '  TIWE  - 


Quartile 


Appo.-ited  pa'iei'i's 


Walk-in 
patients 


2b  percent  out  by. 45  mm 1  hr  8  mm 

bO  percent  out  by 1  hr  14  mm. ;  1  hr  49  mm 

7b  percent  out  bv 1  hr  b4  mm 2  hr  36  mm' 

100  percent  out  by 5  hr  10  mm  '        5  hr  20  m.n  ' 


■  Service  time  is  dehned  as  the  duration  ol  time  elaps.ng 
bet.veen  thp  patient's  arrival  at  the  health  center  and  his 
departure  trom  the  building.  It  thus  mcludes  both  waitinc  and 
treatment  time, 

-  These  data  are  based  upon  analvsis  of  311  p.atient  experi- 
ences randomly  selected  Irom  1,101  patients  seen  dunnc  a 
3-dav  period  in  lall.  1972, 

The  charts  ot  all  patients  whose  service  times  were  greater 
than  3' J  hr  were  reviewed.  At  had  icce.ved  multiple  seivces 
on  the  day  of  the  visit, 

TABtE  12      PER  CAPITA  COSTS     1972 


21869 


00.  88 


T.^BiE  9  —Co^t  data  '—ttie  icalk-in  service 

Salaries  and  Fringe  Benefits 

(Expeditors,  Walk -in  Physi- 
cian. Medical  Assistants, 
Screening  RN's) 

Supplies 

Ph  armacy    

Laboratory    


X-rav    « 


?1   Visit 
$207  Visit 
J2  42  Visit 


1  00  Visit 


Total    (based    upon    30.000    visits  vear  1 

$11330  Visit 

.Annual  coat  per  active  patient  — $15  15 

>  Costs    exclude    administrative    overhead. 

Such  costs  are  included  m  the  data  in  Table 

11. 

T.'^BI.E  10. — Cost  data  ^ — transportation  service 
Yearly  salaries  and  frinre  benefits..  $63,096 
10.076 


Vehicles,  gas.  oil.. 


Total   dirci-t   cost. 


Co^f  p.  r 
Patient  Ride 

$2  53 

2.69 

.50 

2.13 


Mode 

Minibus    

Station  wagon— .Ambulance 

Public    transportation 

Cost  per  active  patient  per  year 

'■Costs  exclude  admlnistratl', c  cerhead. 
Such  costs  are  included  in  the  da* a  ir  Table 
11. 

TABLE    il.-TuTAL   COSTS    OF    ALL   SERVICES   COVBINEO, 
BY  QUARTER 


Quarter 


Direct       Indirect 


Total 


1968  (total) 19,253 

1969. 

It 7  362 

2d 7.371 

3d 10,691 

4'h. 10.988 

19-C..  : 

1st 9.941 

2d   11.633 

3d   11,664 

i'^  13,330 

1971 

I't  13,094 

2d   11  284 

3d 14.106 

4th  16,580 

1972: 

ht 19,374 

2d 20,003 

3d   19.039 

4th  21,020 


!i  :: 


402  756 

358  216 

483  599 

441  3-3 

465  708 

.'...  522,344 

- 554  824 

627.P00 

$343  498      r^  691  42!   1?9 

412.439        52.426  464.865 

435. 5S7        98. 160  533. 747 

441  255      131.557  572.81? 


549  522  147.  471 

480.791  193.459 

481.  521  183,  944 

501.741  151,335 


696, S93 
674,250 
565  465 
653,  076 


Note:  Beginning  with  1971.  OEO  required  that  upenfliiutes 
be  divided  into  direct  and  indirect  costs.  Direct  costs  include 
the  following  departments:  !l4edical,  dental,  laboratory.  X-ray. 
pharmacy,  mental  health,  home  health,  health  action,  transrorla- 
tion.  referrals,  nursing,  optometry.  Indirect  costs  include  the 
following  departments:  Administration,  training,  housekeeping 
and  maintenance,  receiving  and  stores,  data  collection,  legistta- 
tion    and    appointments,    billing,    purchasmg,    playroom,    etc. 


Units  ol  sci 


Types  of  services 


Cenltr  staff     Noncenter  si  m 


T.,'.l 


T:  I  cost- 


Medical  encounters. 

Laboratory  tests  .      . . 

X-iav  enaminations 

Pii'sciiptions 

MeiiMI  he.ilth  encounters 
Mental  health  encounters 
Optometiy 


€4.470 
69.  723 

8.  259 
76.  682 
•  1.897 
15,  760 

S,  4S4 


2,854 

3,  -tsg 

682 


6'.  364 
73  212 

8  941 
76  682 

1.897 
15.  9i8 

8,495 


Jl 


267. 381 

170.  294 

88  717 

210.787 

157.278 

564  ::7 

84  :66 

J1S.81 
2.33 
9.92 
2.75 

52.91 


The  allocation  of  costs  to  various  categories  follows  the  plan  contained  in  OEO  manual  6128-1. 
■  Not  included  in  menial  health  units  ot  service  are  many  community  benefits  ol   this  depart- 
ment. 


Dental  costs  includes  a  Jisptopcil c 


cosi. 
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[j  TABLE   13.-  rROPORIIOfi  OF  /'CTUE  PATIE.,T5  AHO  "AVE  PFCEIVEO  A  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  AND  OR  A  DEUTAL  EXAMINATION  BY  YEAR  OF  REGISTRATION 


ff'eJirrtl 

P-:---t 

Total 

3".'^ 

r/ellcsl 

Dertjl 

.vith 

yev  lit 

in 

dentil 

evjm 

ex  tm 

m?  1  -,il 

r> .; ',  eiel 

Sjmt'l-;  I 

ex3rn 

only 

only 

i?iim 

Age  le":?  than  I'l 

¥''; 

19tg 

1  6t? 

464 

891 

51 

80 

19'j9 

781 

193 

417 

15 

82 

1970 

1.103 

les 

ce.s 

53 

65 

19/1 

1  282 

173 

666 

88 

6^. 

'.  ?  • .' 

'.•A 

74 

6 

63 

Percent 

with 

de!il.?l 

exam 


Ye.it  1st 
regisleied 


Tolol 

in 

s,imple ' 


Medir.ll 

and 

deniil 

exam 


MeiJical 
enm 
or:lv 


Dental 
exam 

only 


Percent 
wiih 

me  'ir.il 
e  X  .i  rri 


Percent 

Witri 

dentil 
exam 


31 
27 
20 
2(1 
22 


Age  15  and  above: 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


1,305 
726 

998 
1.815 

370 


499 

284 
234 

297 

40 


425 
213 
2M 

354 
51 


134 
86 
133 

397 
87 


71 
69 
53 

36 
25 


49 
51 
37 

38'. 
31 


I  Snvdlo  Thc<»  di'i  aie  ()i5».l  upon  3  chart  renenv  lluhiitluded  all  active  families  with  numbers  0  8582.  and  40  percent  of  adive  (amilie:  y.ilh  nuniL 
iiore  ttian  14.030  family  nutnbeij.  " 


cut  m 


TABLE  1'.. -PHYSICIAN  AUDITS  OF  269'  WEDIC.M  RECORDS 

OF  F'JLL-TII\:E  PHvSICIA'.S 


;i  J  65B3  1  '.673.  Ttic  center  has  noiv  given 


Percen' 

scnrel 

Year  - 

Are  center 

of 

Some- 

Not 

standard'- 

au  li 

Yf^ 

Ui„.-z 

to     a- 

.■.'ciel 

being  niet7 

DiJgiiostically.. 

.     69  70 

71 

14 

5 

n 

71  72 

.57 

24 

4 

^ 

T'^'"a;j''Uti:3lly..   . 

69  70 

72 

13 

5 

11 

71  72 

75 

16 

3 

5 

fall)'.v-Lp    

69-70 

69 

15 

6 

11 

71  72 

62 

24 

6 

3 

19^9  70   166.  audits    1971    ■?  93  au3i', 


TA3LE   13.     SCORES  OF   BASELINE  WEUICAL  CARE 


f,  ir-f 


r;J  :.:■, 


Dtio,.->i.      Pediat- 


ho.j?h     Norwood:     Apnl 

liK-i  .    85 

H;  ri  Norwood  February 

1:»7() .  f3 

H       '  d    oiil-;ialient    de- 

.  irrment     f.  1 


90 

7') 


81  87 

74  76 

73  43 


'  Hough-Norwood  Dbstetrics  care  hai  been  pra;i  led  by  the 
IW-i;ernai  and  Infant  Caie  Pioieil  ol  Cleveland  Mett:j|ioliti;i 
General  Hos:iital. 

A  larse  well  run  putilir  Clevelani  Ho^mtsl,  also  seruinj  our 
ti'ee  area,  kindly  agree!  to  be  aurlued  lor  purposes 
ot  c:>mparibOii, 


TABLE 


-COiMPARATIVE  PATIENT  HANDLING  SCORES  ' 
JANUARY  1972 


Phy.icd  setting  . 4.5 

Airces-sibility „ "  "I  i]s 

P'ra'itv ^ 3  0 

Wait  time  .  4.5 

Patient  information  availability ...; ]I  5!  5 

Patient  uideritanding    '_'_  4' 5 

S:att  manner  of  addressing  salients 6.  0 

P>t.»rt  [:h,M;ian -onlii  uty. .    ..  SO 

Ove-all'  >  .r.?                                                                 .  V  f. 

•  Erh  ti::of  hn  i  miximum  score  ol  6   Tn-  -  ]•,■   ;i!)ed  to 
yield  she  ^.erallscoie. 

•  Overall   patient  handling  scores:  0  to  21    ui-Ti-lictory 
21.1  to  34  9,  satisfactory,  35  0  to  48  0,  very  iatiifactoty. 

TABLE    17      UNEMPLOYMENT    OF    MALES,    AGED    IG  AND 
OVER" 


T.:ilK.en 
Nun  hor  m  ihe 

ol  ':ien       civilian    Percent  of 
uiiein-  labor  men  unem- 

Area  plowed  force        ployed 


Tjiget  area,  total 

1   349 

14,  726 

;>,  739 

5  188 

2  376 
1   373 

15ii  839 
445  533 

9.1 
12,5 
7  5 
7.5 
5.6 
5.4 
3  5 

Hough      

Norwood 

Goodriih  

Downtown   

Ci(  ijt  Cle. eland 

Cuiihosa  County   

725 
389 
157 

78 

9  713 

15  4'6 

I  D3!a  lij:i  197,  census  (^l:jI 


i\  No.  FriC  (I)  ;■,). 


TABLE  13.     PRO '^01 1  ON   Of    LOCALLY   HIRED   EVPLO^EES 
TO  SUPERVISORY  POSlT10;i> 

|A'JJit:.:e:  fwhen  hired)  ol  pie-ent  diiectoi'.    and   ai^islant 
dire'tori  ot  departrneiil:  at  Hough  Norwoud| 


T'^e*    El  (-AhPre       Out-  ide 
aj-;i  in  -I'y  city 


Ti'il 


LiyeJ  m 


1-  17  17 


46 


Figure  l.~-TotaI  cost  per  i-isit  hii  year  {total 
expenditures/ total  visits) 

"'"8    $68.09 

1969    46.33 

1970    46,60 

1'''71 35,19 

1972   33.86 

•^■^3    32,00 

1974'   25.00 

'  I'rojectect  for  first  year  In  new  facility. 

PATIFNT.S'    R1CHT.S 

1.  You  have  a  right  to  know  whafs  going 
on.  Always  ask  questions  aljotit  anything 
that  you  do  not  understand  or  that  Is  wor- 
rying you. 

2.  If  you  think  you  have  been  waiting  too 
lonr;  1  r  service,  ark  at  the  front  reccpiion 
desk  and  they  will  find  out  the  reason  for  the 
wait  and  help  you  to  be  served  as  soon  as 
possible. 

3.  You  should  be  called  Mr,.  Mrs.,  or  Miss 
utiless  you  have  given  a  staff  member  per- 
ml.-''ion  to  call   y&u  by   your  first   name, 

4.  You  have  a  right  to  have  thi!i<{s  ex- 
plained cleL\rly.  For  example.  Health  Center 
procedures  and  po.^sible  side  etfecis  ol  medi- 
cines. 

5.  You  have  a  right  to  consent  to  or  rcfu.se 
any  treatment  for  yourieU  or  your  child, 

6.  You  have  the  right  to  kiiow  the  proce- 
dure for  chanymt,'  physicians  and  dentists, 
Ack  lor  the  Medical  or  the  Dental  Director. 

7.  You  have  the  right  to  expect  our  staff 
inemijcrs  to  display  the  highest  regard  for 
your  privacy. 

A.  No  employee  should  talk  to  you  abovit 
your  problems  in  the  waiting  room  or  halls 
where  others  may  hear. 

B.  No  one  shnuld  call  across  the  room  for 
personal  Information.  For  example,  "Do  vou 
have  Medicare",  etc, 

C.  You  have  a  right  to  consent  to  any  visit 
to  your  home.  If  anyone  from  the  Center 
visits  you  at  a  time  you  don't  want  to  see 
him.  tell  him  if  and  when  you  would  like 
him  to  return, 

D.  You  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  or  be  interviewed  for  research 
purposes.  You  have  the  right  to  full  explana- 
tion [if  purposes  and  uses  of  the  informa- 
tion If  you  do  participate, 

8  You  have  a  right  to  choo.se  a  conven- 
ient time  and  day  for  your  appointment,  if 
it  is  available.  You  should  be  told  what  times 
are  available, 

9,  You  should  be  notified  In  advance 
whenever  possible  when  your  physician  can- 
not keep  an  appointment. 

10,  If  you  are  too  sick  to  walk  or  take  a 
bus,  you  c-.n  request  transportation  to  and 
from  the  Health  Center,  Ask  the  staff  mem- 
ber who  is  working  with  you  to  arrange 
transportation.  If  you  decide  not  to  use  the 
transportation  .system,  please  call  and  cancel 
y  »nr  transportation. 

11.  You  can  receive  help  in  applying  for 
social  services.  Ask  your  physi-ian  to  refer 
you  to  the  Deparlmenl  of  Health  Action 
Services 

12.  If  a  delay  is  expected  in  pettinp  your 
medicines  or  certain  tests  (such  as  an  EKdi. 
you  have  the  rit;ht  to  know  and  to  rcciuest 
to  return  .some  other  time  if  possible. 


lATIENTS'    nr-SroiXSIIilLITIES 

1.  Palienls  should  keep  appomtments.  If 
you  cannot  keep  an  appointment,  call  the  ajj- 
pointment  secuon  as  early  as  i)osa;ble  so  tliat 
anoiiier  patient  may  be  scheduled  in  your 
place, 

2.  Patients  iluit  cau-iol  keep  appoiiitnicnts 
at  relerral  centers  (e.g.  10  sec  a  "specialist  or 
have  special  X-rays  done)  should  call  the 
Comer  and  cancel  tlie  appointment  so  a;.- 
o;lier  patient  may  iiave  that  time. 

3.  The  p;itient  should  bring  wiiii  him  to 
the  Heallii  Center  the  name  and  address  of 
oilier  ph:,,.iOians  that  he  has  been  seeing,  or 
the  cards  of  any  clinic  he  lias  attended,  in- 
cUidiny  your  Hou.yli  Nor-,-.-ood  card.  This  will 
enable  tiie  Health  Center  staff  to  send  for  old 
recorda  that  may  help  give  better  health 
care. 

4.  You  should  be  frank  abotit  medi.-'al  iii- 
sirujiions  of  the  Center  staff.  If  for  any 
reason  you  feel  you  cannot  or  should  not  fol- 
low recommeiidalions,  talk  to  the  staff  mem- 
ber riuht  a-vvay. 

5.  You  should  briim  your  chiMrcn's  ini- 
nuinization  records  wlien  you  bring  thc-ni 
to  see  their  doc-tors. 

3.  Palienis  should  inform  the  record  room 
nboui  new  addresses,  telephone  numbers, 
change  of  names  as  so<jn  as'  possible  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  appointments  atid  to  be  able 
to  reach  patients  in  .«enous  situitions, 

CO.MTL.MNT    PROCI.Dt-RE 

If  you  have  a  complaint  about  any  aspect 
of  ihe  Hcaltli  Center  operations,  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  Executi\e  Dire  tor  at 
£31   2000.  extension  44. 

He  will: 

1,  Take  down  complaint  in  writing  and 
read   it   back   to  patient   for  iiis  approval, 

2,  Take  personal  data, 

3,  Dc.->i-nate  some  person  10  contact  the 
appropriate  department  and  in, ike  sure  the 
ciniplaitit  is  taken  care  of. 

4,  Notify  the  patient. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  8917  CON- 
CERNING ENVIRONMENTAL  IM- 
PACT STATEMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

(IF    Mil  HIG.VN' 
IN  'IHE  HOU.iE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  Jimc  26.  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  pajre 
23,  the  House  Appropriation  Committee 
report  on  H.R.  8917  ' 93-322',  I  note  that 
tlie  committee  ha.s  reduced  the  budget 
for  tlie  Bureau  of  Sport  Fi.sherics  and 
Wildhfe  by  $100,000. 

Thi.s  money  had  been  earmarked  "for 
tlie  iiireparation  of  environmental  impact 
.statements," 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  cut 
in  the  Bureau'.s  budget  .since  it  is  re- 
si)onsible  for  commenting  on  80  to  90 
percent  of  the  environmental  impact 
statements  prepared  by  other  Federal 
atiencies. 


June  27,  1973 


Only  a  few  days  ago  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion and  the  Environment  began  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  problem  of  In- 
adequate funding  and  personnel  at  In- 
terior and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  preparation  and  review  of 
environmental  impact  statements.  This 
investigation  was  initiated  because  of 
complaints  received  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  in  general  that 
these  two  agencies  were  slow  in  both 
preparing  and  reviewing  such  state- 
meiits. 

My  initial  investigation  indicates  that 
tliis  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ad- 
ministration's tight-fisted  budget  con- 
trols. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Congress  compound  this  problem  by  re- 
ducing the  Bureau's  budget  in  tlris  par- 
ticular area  and  thereby  helping  to  un- 
dermine tlie  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

I  urge  the  restoration,  Mr,  Speaker,  of 
this  $100,000  and  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  fioor  Wednesday,  or 
later  this  week,  when  the  bill.  H.R,  8917, 
is  considei'ed  by  the  House, 

My  amendment  follows: 
Page    17,  line   17,  strike    ($80,137,000)    and 
Insert  ($80,237,000). 


NATIONAL  BLOOD  BANK  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  my  colleague  Victor  Veysey 
in  reintroducing  the  National  Blood 
Bank  Act.  This  is  a  revised  version  of  the 
legislation  introduced  by  Repi-esentative 
Veysey  during  the  92d  Congress.  Last 
year  this  bill  enjoyed  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  the  House,  and  received  at- 
tention from  the  administration  and 
general  public. 

The  National  Blood  Bank  Act  of  the 
92d  Congress  highlighted  the  antiquated 
blood  bank  system  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion has  been  depending.  At  least  50.000 
cases  of  serum  hepatitis  occur  annually, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  5.000  persons 
each  year. 

Even  though  last  year's  version  of  the 
Blood  Bank  Act  progressed  no  further 
in  the  legislative  process  than  the  Inter- 
state and  Foi-eign  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment, 
its  effect  has  been  felt.  Several  admin- 
isti-ative  changes  in  the  present  blood 
bank  system  were  made.  Serious  commit- 
tee attention  to  this  bill  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  has  been  assured,  and 
thousands  of  people  thioughout  the 
United  States,  including  serum  hepatitis 
victims  themselves,  have  proffei'ed  their 
support. 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  National 
Blood  Bank  Act  would  be  directed  toward 
bringing  about  a  transformation  in  our 
nationwide  blood  banking  system,  doing 
away  with  our  reliance  on  buying  and 
selling  blood  to  supply  our  needs. 
A  national  blood  bank  program  would 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RExMARKS 

be  set  up  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the  job  of 
assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  safe  blood 
throughout  the  country, 

A  nationwide  cainpaign  would  be  di- 
rected for  volunteer  blood,  which  is  sta- 
tistically 11  to  70  times  safer  than  pur- 
cha.sed  blood.  The  intent  is  to  do  away 
with  tho,se  people  who  sell  their  diseased 
blood. 

This  legi,slation  would  i-equire  that  pre- 
dominately volunteer  blood  be  labeled 
class  A,  and  that  commercial,  or  pur- 
chased blood  be  labeled  class  B  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  can  otherwise  justify  classifying 
purchased  blood  class  A  from  a  particular 
blood  bank's  past  pei-formance. 

This  legislation  would  al.so  institute 
a  close  watch  on  sources  of  diseased  blood 
through  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Blood  Donor  Registry,  Persons  involved 
in  the  transmission  of  hepatitis  will  be 
notified  and  eliminated  from  contribu- 
tion to  the  blood  bank. 

An  advisory  council  would  also  be  es- 
tablished to  be  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, representing  the  various  intei-ests 
involved  in  the  program,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  This  council  would 
make  recomendations  to  the  Secretary 
with  i-espect  to  long-term  policy  goals, 
encoui'agement  of  blocd  donation,  and 
the  recruitment  of  blood  donors. 


KNXT  CALLS  FOR  AMNESTY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    C.\I-IFORNr.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr,  BROWN  of  California,  Mr, 
Speaker,  just  5  days  ago  I  read  into  the 
Record  an  article  which  related  to  the 
is.sue  of  amnesty  for  those  young  men 
who  I'efused  to  participate  in  our  inter- 
vention in  Vietnam's  civil  war.  It  has 
since  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
KNXT,  the  CBS-owned  television  station 
in  Los  Angeles,  has  recently  spoken  out 
on  this  subject.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  KNXT  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

KNXT  Editori.m, :  Foot-Dr.\gcing  on. 
Amnesty 

Congress  is  dragging  Its  feet  on  amnesty. 

There  was  a  flurry  of  comment  about  am- 
nesty when  the  war  ended  and  the  POWs 
came  home.  Since  then  there's  been  little 
talk  and  even  less  action.  Not  one  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate.  There  are 
seven  bills  in  the  house,  and  all  are  buried 
in  the  Judiciary  Comnaittee.  No  hearings  are 
scheduled. 

The  house  bills  fall  into  two  main  cate- 
gories— unconditional  amnesty  for  everyone, 
including  deserters,  and  conditional  amnesty 
with  a  requirement  of  mandatory  military 
or  public  service.  The  autliors  of  sc'ime  of  the 
bills  Include  Congressmen  Ed  Roybal  of  Lo.5 
Angeles,  an  Army  veteran:  Ron  bellums  of 
Berkeley,  a  former  Marine,  and  Edward  Koch 
of  New  York,  a  combat  Infantry  sergeant. 

We've  supported  a  middle  ground— uncon- 
ditional amnesty  for  draft  evaders,  but  not 
for  deserters.  We  would  include  a  voluntary 
national  service  program.  Tills  would  give 
draft   evaders   an   opportunity   to   show   the 
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sincerity  of  their  motives.  It's  hard  to  say 
how  many  were  sincere  when  they  refused  to 
serve  during  an  unpopular  war.  but  no  doubt 
manv  were. 

A  draft  evader  who  came  home  to  face 
mandatory  military  or  public  service  would 
in  effect  admit  guilt,  and  we  tlunk  most 
particularly  those  who  were  sincere,  would 
reject  svich  an  admission. 

Figures  vary,  but  perhaps  70,000  young 
Americans  are  now  in  exile  Their  continued 
absence  is  a  strain  on  their  familie-s  and  a 
needless  source  of  controversy  here. 

While  we  believe  that  our  proposal  of  am- 
nesty and  voluntary  service  oilers  the  beat 
approach,  the  critical  thing  is  for  Congress 
to  resolve  the  issues— so  these  thousands  of 
expatriated  Americans  know  where  they 
stand  and  have  the  opportunity  to  come 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  to  make  .some 
observations  on  this  subject  myself  at  an 
appropriate  time,  but  for  the  moment  I 
will  close. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE  DIPLOMACY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNF..-iO-I.\ 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE,>5ENTATIVE3 

Monday.  June  25.  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
7.  Deputy  A.ssistant  Secretai'v  of  State 
for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
Alan  A,  Reich  addi'es.^cd  the  Florida 
Sister  Cities  Conference.  His  theme  was 
"People-To-People  Diplomacy." 

Secretary  Reich  is  a  consistent,  effec- 
tive .spokesman  for  international  ex- 
change programs  of  all  kinds.  His 
Floi'ida  addi-css  reveals,  in  addition  to 
Iiis  own  cnthusia.sm,  the  ama:nn.a  ran-c 
of  exchange  programs.  Like  Secietary 
Reich,  I  believe  people-to-people  pro- 
grams are  tlie  key  to  world  undei'stand- 
in?,  and  I  commend  his  address,  which 
follows,  to  all  Members : 

Pr:riPLE-To-PropLF,  DiPLnj:Ac  v— Kfy  to 
World  Undfrst.andi.vc 
Diplomacy  ha.s  gone  public.  Foreign  rela- 
tions no  longer  remain  the  exclusive  domain 
of  the  profc.-sional  diplomat.  In  almost  every 
country  in  the  world,  foreign  a.Tairs  com- 
munities, in  varying  degree,  have  opened 
their  ranks  to  public  participation. 

Technological  advances  have  made  nuclear 
war  a  threat  to  mankind's  existence.  Fortu- 
nately, new  initiatives  and  agreements  in 
the  disarmanent  field  offer  hope  that  the 
deadly  cycle  of  weapons  build-up  may  be 
broken.  Recent  developments  in  interna- 
tional relations  are  encouraging.  Termina- 
tion of  the  Vict-Nam  war,  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreements,  new  China  and  So- 
viet agreements  following  President  Nixon's 
visits  to  those  nations,  the  recent  Berlin 
agreement,  new  cooperation  on  environmen- 
tal and  drug  problems,  and  international 
trade  agreements  are  amone  the  foremo.-t. 
Prospects  for  increa.';ed  government-to-g>iv- 
ernment  cooperation  appear  better  now  than 
at  any  time  since  Worid  War  II.  The  great 
powers  are  focusing  on  areas  of  common  con- 
cern and  not  only  on  their  ditlerences.  The 
results  are  promising. 

While  technology  has  made  nuclear  anni- 
hilation pos-ible.  it  has  simultaneously 
sparked  a  revolution  in  communu-ation  and 
transportation  which  brings  increasing  num- 
bers of  people  m  all  walks  of  life  into  direct. 
open,  and  immediate  contact.  International 
diplomacy,  traditionally  the  task  of  men  be- 
hind closed  doors,  has  become  a  public  mat- 
ter. Many  foreign  offices  no  longer  confine 
themselves   to  speaking   with   other  foreign 
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oifues  for  peoples:  they  also  help  atid  cn- 
(■  iurai;e  peoples  to  speak  for  them.^cjrrt 
a'f'iss  national  boundaries.  People-to-people 
I  >:nnuuiKa-. ion  has  bei-ome  a  domlnanr  force 
In  internal  lonal  relations  throti^hoiit  the 
v.orld.  I  shall  talk  today  about  the  impor- 
taiK'e  of  this  ac:ivity.  the  Slate  Department's 
ro!e  and  interest  In  it.  and  Cfmimcnt  on  the 
I'ontribuMon  of  Americans  ti  international 
understanding  througli  sis>r  ci;y  relatioii- 
siiip^. 

Many  Arr.erirans  ask  whv  'i-f?  should  con- 
cern ourselves  with  m'ernaiional  problems 
« 'len  v.e  have  so  nimy  serious  domestic  con- 
cerns demandinr:  attention.  There  are  several 
j.ood  ri'asons  f...r  our  pe'tini:  'invol'od  with 
mankind":  sense  of  common  htimani  v.  In 
uddiiion.  there  is  common  sense.  Modern 
transportation  and  comnuin'.cations.  not  to 
.-perik  of  modern  v.ea[iii!i.-;.  li.ue  broiiLtht  our 
liaighborc'  problems  to  our  door.3iep.AVe  have 
no  choice  bui  to  be?omo  involved,  beiauso  If 
the  problem.s  next  door  are  igtiored,  they 
soon  become  our  problems. 

Povertv.  ill.'.?racy.  liun^er  and  disease  rec- 
ti:4nize  no  nation's  borders  apd  tra'cl  lUKkr 
uo  country's  passport.  It  i.-  not  a  matter  of 
the  world  s  poor  ;;e'ti!i;j  poorer  while  the  rl:  h 
-tt".  richer.  Tlie  poor  are  getilng  richer  too. 
B'.u  their  lot  Is  Improving  so  slo.vly  that  the 
diifeiena- — the  gap — between  rich  and  poor 
:s  widening,  not  cIosiiiET.  Unless  some  way  can 
be  found  to  reverse  this  trend,  those  '.vlio  ore 
better  oif  nui.~t  one  day  siiiyer  the  hoirible 
con-.fCiiionces. 

Wliether  v.e  coo;)erate  with  our  interna- 
tional nci^libors  becau.-.f  it  i.-,  good,  or  richt, 
or  necc.^-ary.  we  must  ^ei  on  with  it  ichilc 
v.e  are  improvinj  the  qtialily  of  life  a*  homo. 
We  can  alio  take  some  solace  in  knowing 
that  the  job  is  not  ours  to  do  alone.  'Many 
other  nations  share  witli  us  the  desire  and 
tlie  capacity  to  h'lp  close  thi^  trap  between 
the  have  and  have-not  pe.iples  of  the  v.nrld 
The  facts  of  i:uernat)..nal  life  lodav  are  that 
common  sei;sc  and  common  survival  dictate 
commo'i  a--t;n!i  to  solve  rominon  problems. 

People-to-people  relition-'iips  <'onlribute 
bv  enhanfim;  the  understanding  of  tliese 
human  problems  and  increase  the  l!:tolihood 
of  meaniiu'fiil  cooperation  toward  their 
solution.  Neitlicr  v.e  nor  our  children  wil! 
iK'.ve  tlie  luxnrv  i,l  working  on  our  domes- 
tic problems  ;f  we  do  not  succeed  in  brim:- 
iu\L  about  a  climate  of  peaceful  ciorera'i'in 
tliri.n-hout  the  v.orld  diu-in<  tlie  next  few 
>ears 

As  societies  and  their  problems  have  be- 
come more  complex,  more  and  more  people 
are  educated  in  internatio  lal  attairs  and 
have  become  concerned  citizens.  Mass  medi  i 
reacii  and  stimulate  incietisini;  numbers  of 
raoplc  The  number  rf  individnalr.  and  in- 
stitutions that  inil'ience  niajor  decisions Jj>^ 
every  countrv  i.-,  ..rowing.  Tliis  is  tuie  '  *■ 

teri'ational   as   v.ell   a<   in   domestic   m 


The  geometric  increa.-<e  in  citii'en  mvolve- 
n-iciit  in  world  affairs  h.is  special  si;^uincance 
for  liie  diplom.at.  It  is  a  fundamental,  ir- 
reversible, and  irresistible  influence  lor 
peaie.  Nations  are  lesH  likely  lo  deal  wiiii 
ilieir  diiferences  in  ab.sohite  terms  wlien 
their  ci'i/ens  fommnnlcate  and  cooperate 
with  each  other  freely  and  freciuentlv. 

In  the  pa^t  few  vear.>.  social  .scientists 
have  increaiint'ly  sttidied  the  relevnnce  of 
iiif-iimal  nont'overnmental  communications 
activities  to  matters  of  war  and  peace  Re- 
search scholars  such  as  Dr.  Herbert  Kelman 
at  Harv.'rd  Univer  ity  e.re  attemptim^  lo  de- 
\fc:-jp  a  more  bcientuic  ba.-,e  for  ihc^e  Iran  ,- 
national  crcoo-cuUural  communications  ac- 
iivi  ies.  Their  reicanh  siit.'j.'e.^is  that  tlie 
eMst(-nce  of  informal  communirations  tends 
to  reduce  the  Ie\el  ot  tt-nsion  when  conflicts 
of  interest  occnr:  thev  cfintribute  lo  a  cll- 
11. ate  of  opinion  in  which  conflicts  may  be 
I  foliated  m  ire  effectivelv  Secr.nd.  tlieir  re- 
se  .rch  indicates  that  informal  reiation.-hips 
rrp;ife  a  prer-ter  openness  in  Individual  nt- 
lii.  laes   to'..ard  otiie;'   nations,   peopks,   and 
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cultures;  the.se  predispositions  also  lead  to 
ttreater  readiness  to  communicate  and  to 
resolve  diiferences  peaceably.  Third,  social 
scientists  tell  tis  that  International  coop- 
eration and  exchange  contribute  to  world- 
mindedness  and  to  an  Internationalist  or 
!;lobal  perspective  on  what  otherwise  might 
be  viewed  eitlier  as  purely  national  or  es- 
sentially alien  problems.  Finally,  interna- 
tional people-to-people  relationships  help 
develop  enduring  networks  of  communica- 
tion which  cut  across  boundaries  and  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  polarization  along  political 
lines.  This  research  is  consistent  with  the 
rationale  which  poverns  the  eAChangc  of 
persons  programs  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

nEP.MlTMrNT-.SPONSOilFD    FXCtTAXCrS 

When  you  think  of  the  State  Dcpr.rtmenfs 
conduct  of  our  International  affairs,  the  ex- 
chanpe-of-persons  program  dees  nor  come 
immediately  to  mind.  It  is,  nonetheless,  a 
significant  and  important  activity  tf  the  De- 
partment. The  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  A/Iairs  works  coiiatantiy  and  quielly 
to  improve  the  climate  for  diplomacy  and 
iiitern'>tionaI  coopurailou. 

To  fulfil!  the  aims  of  the  Mutual  Educn- 
tioml  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
Departmeiit-'^ponsored  proprams  are  designed 
tostrenpthen  patterns  of  cross-cultural  com- 
munication in  many  ways  which  will  favor- 
ably influence  the  environment  within 
which  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  carried  out  and 
help  build  the  intellectual  and  human  foun- 
ditioiw  of  the  structure  of  peace. 

JTore  specificallv,  these  programs  aim  to 
increase  mutual  luiderstandine:  and  coopera- 
tion between  tlie  American  and  other  peo- 
ples by  enlarging'  ihe  circle  of  those  able  lo 
lerve  as  Imlueniial  interpreters  between  thi.s 
aid  other  nations,  by  strengtheninp  tlie  in- 
.-^tl1lltluns  throuph  which  people  abroad  are 
miormed  about  the  United  States,  and  by 
iiniiroving  channels  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information. 

The  exciting,  challenging  job  of  the  Bu- 
reau is  to  utilize  its  modest  funds  and  man- 
power to  reinforce  the  work  of  Americati  in- 
dividual.s  and  organizations  who  want  t  > 
help  construct,  a  little  at  a  time,  the  foun- 
dation of  better  relationships  v.ith  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  also  coordinates,  as  neces- 
sary, the  activities  of  other  povernment 
ft'-teiKies  with  international  exchange  pro- 
gram.^ in  suijstimtive  fields  such  as  health, 
education,  social  welfare,  transportation, 
agriculture,  military  training,  and  urban 
planning. 

Having   crme   not   too   long  ago  from   tlie 

business  world.  I  have  a  great  appreciation 

for  what   Is  being  done  for  an   investment 

of   .$45   million   annually.   There   are   several 

ill  if^N"^**!'""  elements  of  the  Deparlment  exchange 

alters.    V''^>^-'ram 
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The  I'ulbriyht-Huy.-;  exchange  program  over 
25  years  has  engaged  more  than  100  000  peo- 
ple in  academic  exchanges.  Annuallv.  some 
5.000  professors,  lecturers,  and  scholars  are 
exi-hanged    to   and    from  the   United   States. 

The  International  visitor  program  brings 
to  tlie  United  States  about  1.500  foreign  lead- 
ers and  potent  lal  leaders  annually  for  one- 
or  iwo-montli  orientation  programs.  This  in- 
cludes nonacademic  leaders  and  profession- 
als, from  Cabinet  olficers  to  journalists.  One 
out  ol  every  10  heads  of  state  in  the  world 
t-)t!ay  has  been  a  State  Department  ex- 
change visitor,  as  have  some  250  Cabinet 
ministers  of  other  nation': 

The  Department  of  State  sonds  abroad 
cnnually  several  leading  performing  art.s 
;.:roups  and  athletic  stars:  for  example  re- 
fontly  Duke  Ellington  toured  the  Soviet 
Union;  several  jazx  groups  performed  In  E.ist- 
ern  Europe;  and  Kareem  Jabl)ar  and  Oscar 
Pobcri  -  «ti  of  the  Milwaukee  Bucks  visiied 
Africa. 

Nearly  500  United  Nations  specialists  se- 
lected by  their  home  countries  and  funded 
by  the  UN.  are  programmed  anntiallv  by  the 
Slate  Depaitnieui  liiroUyh  30  othi-r  goieni- 


ment  aptcncies  for  six-  to  nitie-mon'h  train- 
ing programs  In  the  United  Slates. 

The  commitment  to  these  programs  is 
substantial.  Tliey  are  admiuistered.  in  co- 
operation with  thousands  of  volunteers  ai.d 
many  privrile  organi.iations.  Iv,-  Bureau  per- 
sonnel in  Wa.i.hinijton  and  at  our  reception 
centers  in  Honolulu.  Miami.  New  Orleans. 
New  'i'ork.  and  San  Franci.^co.  Al)road  thev 
are  administered,  in  cooperation  with  llu- 
United  Slates  Information  ALiency,  by  the 
culiur.il  affairs  oilicers  in  our  embassies.  In 
50  countries  these  are  Ijinutional  commi.i- 
sions  whi.  h  ha'.e  responsibility  for  super- 
vKitu;  the  r.cademic  cxchani,e  pro;;ram. 

The  Kiale  Departiut  ni's  catalytic  ex- 
cha!!ge-of-persons  program  with  12C  coun- 
tries stimulates  constructive  communic:!- 
lion  among  leaders  and  future  leaders  in 
many  fie'.ds  iiere  and  aoroad.  We  iielieve  i' 
helps  create  durable  reservoirs  of  infoinii'- 
tion.  understanding,  and  cnipalhy.  It  de- 
velops rc'.varding  and  lasting  contacts  of  ko'.- 
people  of  other  count rits  with  their  cotintei  - 
pans  here. 

PniVATE   SLICTOR   PA?TICIP ATIOM 

Tlica?  prot,rams  depend  heavily  on  the 
williii'i  cooperation  of  countI.;^=-,  prit  ale  indi- 
viduals and  organ i.'at  ions  throtighoui  the 
United  States.  Their  rcspon.se  has  been  out- 
standing. The  Department  contracts  with  a 
number  of  organizaiions  lo  as.-^ist  in  carrying 
out  ihcse  activities.  For  instance.  COStRV 
the  National  Council  lor  Conimuniiy  Service- 
to  International  Visitors  — is  a  network  of  8j 
voluntary  or^'anizations  tliroughout  the 
United  States  which  enlists  some  lOO.Oii 
Americans  to  provide  home  hospitality  ai  d 
orientation  for  International  visitors.  Thev 
serve  voluntarily  becau.se  they  believe  in  the 
importance  of  their  work  to  strengthen  in- 
ternational undersranding.  'J  his  makes  an 
indelible  impression  on  liie  foreij:n  visitoi  s 
tliey  .serve. 

Tlie  National  Association  for  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Affairs  counsels  manv  c^f  the  ISO.Ota) 
fi/rt'mi  students  now  studying  In  American 
collc,;es  and  nniverisities.  The  Inslitute  '  i 
International  Education  and  .several  private 
pr.^'ramming  Ufjencies  help  carry  out  tl'f 
Fu!ljri',ht  and  iiitcrnati(  iial  visitor  programs 

We  in  the  Department  of  State  arc  aware 
lliat  government-funded  programs  represeii' 
only  a  p..rLioii  of  the  total  private-public 
participation  in  exclianges  aimed  ai  fur- 
thering international  mutual  understandiny 
Service  organizations,  such  as  Rotary.  I, ions. 
Kiwanis.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Jav- 
cees  carrv  out  world-wide  people-to-people 
activities.  Professional  a--.,^ociations  of  d(.i.  ■ 
tors.  lavvyer.s.  journalists,  engineers,  arclii- 
tect^.  municipal  administrators,  and  other.- 
link  ilieir  members  with  counuTpiirl-- 
tiirough^'ifthe  W(jrld.  More  than  :iO  Ameri- 
can sports  organizations  carry  on  iiiterin- 
tinnal  proi'rams  involving  their  athletes  in 
coinpctiti-'n.  ciemop.siratn  its,  and  coachiim 
clinics  here  and  abroad:  several  youth  or;'a- 
nizauons  (vd-.duct  iniernalional  ex.'hanges 
invijlviiit^  nearly  5.000  Americans  and  for- 
eign leembcr-.  annually.  Foundations,  bu.si- 
nc:..-, .-.  and  institutions  throughout  America 
support  pcDp!e-to-per>pIe  activities  includln'.: 
the  private  studies  ol  many  of  the  ISOOOii 
foreitiii  students  who  come  to  study  in  the 
United  States  annually  and  approximalelv 
hall  that  number  of  Americans  wlio  studv 
abroad  eacli  year.  Private  American  perform- 
ing art  groups  lour  other  countries;  recipro- 
cal opporltin-iies  i'.re  ollcrud  lo  counterpart 
groups  from  abroad.  The  People-to-People 
Federation  and  its  various  committees  a--- 
livelv  pr, .mote  and  carry  out  meaningful  ex- 
clianges. The  sister  citv  program  links  4J.'> 
American  cities  \\'ilh  counterpart  communi- 
ties in  G4  countries  of  the  world.  The  Parl- 
ner.s  <il  the  Americas  carries  out  a  significant 
prot;ram  between  tlie  counlne.s  of  Laiiii 
Anier:<  a  and  41  partner  U.S.  states. 

Before  we  undertook  to  encourage  new  e\- 
ehani-'e  activities  in  I'ne  jirivate  scft.ir.  r-  - 
cently.  we  a-lied  loe  vr.ltural  allair,,  uiliiers  in 
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our  embassies  around  the  ■world  whctlier  they 
wanted  an  Increase  in  exchanges  by  private 
groups.  They  were  also  asked  whether  these 
activities  further  our  long-term  purpose  of 
increasing  mutual  understanding  with  their 
respective  countries.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion the  posts  replied  tliat  they  want  in- 
created  exclianges.  They  want  them  to  occur 
both  to  and  from  the  United  States.  Tliey 
confirmed  thai  these  activities  contribute  to 
removing  barriers  to  under.,tandiiig  and  to 
forming  durable  cooperative  rclatiou'^hips. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  has  developed  ne'.v  and  expanded  pro- 
grams, emphasizing  international  linkages 
of  professional,  sports,  minority,  youth,  and 
community  organizations.  We  recently  set  up 
a  special  office  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
private  organizations  seeking  to  participate 
ill  Inttrnatioiial  person-to-pcrson  programs 
This  Ollice  of  Private  Cooperation,  on  re- 
quest, helps  private  organL-'.alior.s  to  become 
active  internationally. 

THE    CONTRIBVTIOX     OF     SISTER     CIUFS 

The  Sister  City  Program  and  the  linkages 
you  are  developing  around  the  world  are 
playing  a  significant  part  in  furthering  our 
common  objective  of  International  under- 
standing and  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  meetings  with  community  leaders 
throuL'hout  the  United  States,  I  liave  become 
very  familiar  with  the  Intensive  activities 
being  carried  out  between  U.S.  sister  cities 
and  their  counterparts  throughout  the 
■world.  What  impresses  me  most  about  this 
program  is  that  it  provides  for  a  feeling  of 
identification  and  a  feeling  of  belonging  to 
anotiier  community  in  another  part  of  the 
globe:  this  feeling  has  much  carry-over 
benefit  in  the  process  of  breaking  down 
barriers  to  understanding  and  dispelliiig 
myths  not  only  at  the  local,  but  also  at  the 
national  level.  I  know  from  having  talked  to 
many  of  your  leaders,  liow  strongly  the  citi- 
zens of  one  city.  Hialeah.  felt  on  December 
2.3rd  when  they  learned  their  sister  city  had 
suffered  a  disastrous  earthquake.  Because 
people  in  this  community  cared  atjout  the 
people  In  tlieir  sister  community,  tiiey  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  more  than  -$8,500,000  in 
relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  Managua. 
Unlike  almost  all  other  exchange  of  persons 
programs  the  sister  city  afTiliations  develop 
this  feeling  of  attachment.  It  goes  beyond 
the  communities  concerned  and  affects  the 
climate  for  international  cooperation. 

Tlio'isands  of  American  and  foreign  youth 
live  with  families  and  attend  schools  in'  their 
sister  cities.  A  ntimlier  of  U.S.  cities  have 
sent  technical  assistance  to  their  sister 
cities.  A  few  US.  cities  have  received  aid  and 
assistance  from  their  sister  cities  abroad. 
Many  cultural  and  performing  arts  groups 
have  been  exchanged  between  sister  cities.  I 
know  of  a  number  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments in  which  sister  cities  are  working 
with  their  counterparts  in  finding  solutions 
to  urljan  prubleins.  In  a  number  of  cases,  a 
sister  city  in  the  United  States  has  teamed 
up  with  a  sister  city  abroad  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  yet  a  third  city  in  another  coun- 
try. The  celebration  of  Important  anniver- 
sarics  In  the  life  of  sister  cities  or  the  na- 
tions of  the  sister  cities  has  done  much  to 
generate  international  goodwill  and  coopera- 
tion. I  could  go  on  reciting  literally  hun- 
dreds of  projects  and  programs,  with  substan- 
tial mutual  advantages,  with  which  I  am 
familiar  being  carried  on  within  the  sister 
city  framework.  However.  I  know  the  Sister 
Cities  International,  as  the  national,  private 
coordinating  organization  which  promotes 
and  facilitates  these  relation.ships,  is  keepin" 
you  \\ell  informed.  ° 

I  have  been  asked  on  many  occasions  by 
private  organizations  and  individuals  what 
more  they  might  do  to  further  international 
understanding.  My  colleagues  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  I  frequenlly  sug.cest  thev 
participate  through  the  sister  city  program. 
As   a   more   general    response,   I   would   urge 
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American  communities  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing 10-point  program  either  In  whole  or  in 
part,  as  a  means  of  furthering  understanding 
within  the  sister  city  framework: 

1.  Service  organizations  can  carry  out  their 
public  service  activities  on  an  internal ic.na! 
level  with  their  counterpart  groups  in  sister 
cities. 

2.  'i'outh  organizations  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  4-H.  'i'MCA,  YWCA  can 
carry  out  their  programs  with  their  interna- 
tional counterpart  groups  in  their  sister 
cities. 

3.  Sports  organizations  can  carry  out  ath- 
letic prfigrams  with  counterparts  in  their 
sister  cities. 

4.  Music  and  art  groups  can  carry  out 
meaningful  Interchange,  enhancing  commu- 
nication In  their  respective  "universal  lan- 
guages." 

5.  Professional  organizations  of  doctors. 
lawyer.s,  journalists,  city  officials,  architects, 
engineers,  and  many  others  can  Tuork  cre- 
atively and  usefully  on  common  problems 
With  their  counterparts  in  their  sister  cities. 

G.  Institution-to-institutioii  linkages  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  can  be  formed  in  sister  cities 
between,  for  e:-:ample,  libraries,  hospitals,  re- 
habilitation centers,  universities,  sciicois,  and 
niuscums. 

7.  U.S.  corporations  operating  internation- 
ally can.  as  a  public  service,  sponsor  sisier 
city  activities  both  in  furtherance  of  interna- 
tional understanding  as  well  as  their  own 
interests. 

8.  Communities  can  internationalize  their 
local  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
C.-'inmemoration  Ijy  engaging  sister  city 
cf.ui.terparts  in  planning  and  imp;eine!.ta- 
tion. 

0.  All  organizations  can  expand  their  pro- 
grams of  home  hospitality  and  commun.".- 
orientation  for  visitors  from  their  sister 
cities. 

10.  Tl:e  media  organizations  can  help  max- 
imize tlie  goodwill  developed  by  ensuring 
wide  media  coverage  botii  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  your  state-^v^ldo 
cooperative  efforts  to  strengtlien  sister  city 
relaiionships  tlirougliout  the  world.  Your  new 
jirograms  wi'.h  the  Soviet  Union.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  young  countries  in  Africa  are  all 
very  exciting.  Just  as  exciting  are  the  ex- 
pan.-.iou  and  strengthening  of  programs  now 
underway  in  Latin  America,  Asia.  Western 
Europe,  Australia,  and  Canada.  The  sister 
cities  of  Florida  are  providing  a  model  of 
state-wide  cooperation  for  the  nation  In  fur- 
thering people-lo-pcople  relationships.  As 
you  move  ahead,  please  do  keep  us  informed 
through  Sister  Cities  International.  Wo 
might  be  able  to  help. 

Your  work  is  imporlan't  to  all  of  us  In  im- 
proving our  international  relationships,  les- 
sening the  likelihood  of  hostility  resulting 
from  misunderstanding,  and  reinforcing 
tendencies  to  constructive  cooperation  l;y 
governments  and  peoples. 

Thank  you  for  all  you  are  doing  in  draw- 
ing upon  the  tremendo'us  capacity  for  ccm- 
miiment  of  the  American  people  to  furtiier 
International  understanding.  As  President 
Nixon,  who  Is  honorary  chairman  of  your 
national  orpanizrition,  has  said,  "Wlien  v.e 
truly  know  one  another,  we  can  have  difT-r- 
cnces  without  hating  one  another,"  You  are 
helping  in  this  work  lo  build  the  human 
foundations   of   the  structure   of  peace. 


THE  LATE  NICK  BEGICH 
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note  of  symiKUhy  to  i]ic  family  of  cur 
late,  beloved  colleagtie.  Nick  Bcgicli. 

I  think  everyone  m  tins  Ciiambcr  will 
agree  that  Nick  Bcgich  wa.s  on  the 
threshold  of  a  m.'>';nifircnt  career  in 
government.  He  had  already  served  the 
people  of  Alaska,  and  indeed,  of  the  en- 
tire United  States,  ■p.ith  great  dignity  and 
dedication.  The  fact  that  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  fall,  even  though  presumed  dead,  is 
a  tettifnony  to  that  fact, 

Nick  wa.s  a  skilled  legislator  and  a  pcod 
politician  in  tlie  finest  sense  of  that  term 
We  will  miss  him  as  a  Iceislative  col- 
league, but  we  will  miss  him  more  as  a 
friend. 

Rita  joins  me  in  extcndin.!;  our  deep- 
est prayers  to  Nick's  lovely  widow.  Peg.'e. 
and  to  their  six  wonderful  children. 


SPOKr.5— THE  UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  IHE  HOr.?E  OF  RErRE.«E\TATlVES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  want  to 
take  tins  oi^iiortunify  to  offer  a  i^or.sun.tl 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACnrsr.TTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:;  x-ATlVES 
Tuc'day.  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Know  of 
no  finer  way  to  enhance  intei-natlonai 
undei'standini;  and  cooperation  than 
through  the  universal  lan^-uase  of 
sports. 

Friendly  nnd  .spirited  team  ccmpcti- 
tion  like  basketball,  baseball,  and  soccer, 
or  individual  tests  of  skill,  speed,  and 
cr.durance  like  tennis,  track,  swimming, 
and  gymnastics  can  open  doors  to  so- 
cieties and  individuals  for  expanded  eco- 
nomic, caliural.  and  political  contacts. 

Sports  can  indeed  pave  the  tvav  for 
.•^erious  comunication  and  cooperation 
acro.ss  ideolosical  and  political  barriers. 

Alan  Reich,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Education  and  C-oItural  Aflaiis 
for  the  Department  of  State  is  a  dedi- 
cated advocate  of  developinc  better  un- 
derstanding between  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  ether  coimtries 
thi'ough  tine  language  of  sports. 

I  v.liolehc.u'tedly  commend  to  mv  cel- 
led-ues  the  excellent  remarks  .■^anmaue 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  In- 
•icrnanonal  Sports  Federation  at  their 
annual  conference  in  Oklalioma  City 
and  ask  that  his  remarks  be  inserted 
in  the  Recohd  at  this  point : 

SrciTS— Gateway    to    Interxationai, 

UNDilRSTANDl^.O 

We  all  have  two  important  interests  in 
common— sports,  and  furthering  interna- 
tional understanding.  Y'ou  represent  thirty- 
seven  uilTcrent  sports  played  in  all  nations 
of  the  ucrld  by  many  millions  of  people. 
You  personify  mankind's  continuing  com- 
mitment t.i  sports.  Throughout  hLstorv — 
from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Romans  to  tiie 
Creeks  to  tlie  Celts  to  preient  day— sports 
liave  ennobled  man's  existe-ice.  But  not  un- 
til the  modern  Olympic  era  began  In  I89t> 
have  sports,  as  one  kind  of  cross-cultural, 
traii-^naiii'iial  interactii.n  and  communica- 
tion, become  a  significant  force  for  interna- 
tional  understanding. 

I  shall  discuss  the  rationale  for  this  In- 
f'rmal  communication  d  call  it  people-to- 
peoplc  diplomacy);  the  interest  of  the  US. 
Department  of  State  in  the  activity;  and  our 
v.-oi;:.  Ill  cmprntion  with  the  private  sec- 
tor   i!i  furllHriiiL-  iniernalional  understand- 
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Ing  through  sports.  In  iiiv  closing.  I  .shall 
acquaint  you  with  twelve  s\icce^tiotis  I 
ofler  to  U.S.  sports  groups,  when  they  re- 
quest  them,    for   contributing    toward   this 

t?o;tl. 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE    DIP^.O^^'^C  Y 

Technological  advances  liave  made  nuclear 
war  a  threat  to  manlcind'.s  eM.^^enre.  For- 
tunately, new  iiiitiative.s  and  agreements  in 
the  disarmament  field  orfer  hope  that  the 
deadly  cycle  of  weapons  biiiki-;ip  may  be 
broken.  Prospects  for  i!icrca.sid  government- 
to-<:overnmcMT  coopc;;i'ion  look  better  today 
tlian  at  any  time  .'-ince  Wcrld  War  II.  The 
great  powers  are  focusini;  on  areas  of  com- 
mon concern  and  not  onlv  on  their  diifcr- 
ences.   The   re;,u!'.s   appear   promi.-ing 

While  techiuilogy  has  made  nuclear  anni- 
hilation possible.  It  rI.so  ha.s  ^parked  a  revi.ilu- 
t;on  i;<  coninuuiicaiinn  and  tran.-,portation 
which  brings  increasing  numbers  of  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  into  direft.  open,  and  Im- 
lUfdiaie  contact.  International  diplomacv. 
iracii' ionally  the  task  of  men  liehind  closed 
door.-,  lias  ;',one  public.  Many  tureiijn  offices 
no  lonu'cr  conane  rhem-c!  e.-  to  'pcakmg  with 
I'tlier  foreign  oifices  for  people>;  they  help 
and  encouritfie  peoples  to  speak  tor  them- 
.^elves  across  national  bounciarit.,.  Pcople-lo- 
people  coniniiuiication  has  become  a  doiiai- 
nant  force  in  international  relations  throiigii- 
oiit  tlie  world. 

Tl'.e  genmetric  i'tf-rea-e  lU  ciiizen  involve- 
ment in  world  affairs  has  .special  significance 
lor  the  diplomat.  It  is  a  fundamental,  ir- 
r^'ver>ib;e,  and  irre.sistible  inlUier.ce  for  peace 
Nations  are  le^s  iikely  to  deal  with  their 
di.Ierence.s  in  absolute  lerm.s  when  their  citi- 
zens communicate  and  cooperate  with  each 
ijvher  freely  and  frequently. 

When  people-to-people  bond',  and  com- 
munications networks  are  more  fully  devel- 
oped, there  will  be  a  greater  readiness  to 
coniniunicaie.  to  -^eek  accommodation,  and 
to  negotiate.  The  likelihood  of  international 
confrontation  will  dimini;-h.  and  prospects 
for  peaceful  solution  •  will  be  enhanced.  This 
rationale  governs  the  interest  of  the  State 
Depart  ment  in  tlie  furtherance  of  meaning- 
:ul  people-io-people  interchange. 

In  tlie  pa.-t  few  ;.ears.  social  scientists  have 
mcrea.singly  .studied  the  relevance  of  infor- 
mal nongovernmental  communications  ac- 
tivities to  matters  ol  war  and  oeace  Research 
.scholars  sucli  a.s  Dr.  Herbert  Kclman  at  Har- 
vard University  are  developing  a  more  scien- 
tmc  ba.se  for  the^e  transnational  cross-cul- 
tural communications  activities.  Tlieir  re- 
.-.earch  suL'gests  that  the  existence  o.  miornial 
communications  tends  to  reduce  the  level  of 
tension  when  conflicts  of  interest  occur.  They 
contribtile  to  a  climate  of  opinion  in  which 
conflicts  may  be  negotiated  more  effectively. 
-Second,  their  research  Indicates  tliat  informal 
relation-liips  create  a  greater  openne.ss  In 
individual  aitittides  toward  other  nations, 
peoples,  and  cultures.  These  predispositions 
also  lead  to  greater  readiness  to  communicate 
and  to  resolve  ditferences  peaceably.  Third, 
.ocial  scientists  tell  us  that  international 
(oopcration  avd  exchange  contribute  to 
world-mindedness  and  to  an  international- 
ist or  global  perspective  on  what  otherwise 
might  be  viewed  ei'her  as  purelv  national 
or  essentiallv  alien  problems  Finally,  inter- 
national people-to-people  relationships  help 
develop  enduring  networks  of  communication 
v. liich  cut  across  boundaries  and  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  polarization  along  political  or 
nationalist  lines. 

tloLF;   OF   ST.ME   DF.PAP.TMK.NT    IN'    1 V  U  K.^'.^TI'J^•AI. 
EXCHX.NGK 

Wtien  vou  tliiiik  of  the  Sta'e  Department's 
conduct  of  our  international  affairs,  peoplc- 
to-people  diplomacy  and  exchange-of -persons 
prrigram  mav  not  come  Immediately  to  mind. 
It  i.s-.  nonetheless,  a  significant  Department 
ai  tivity  carried  out  with  I2G  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Bureau  of  Educiitional  and  Cul- 
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tural  Affairs  works  constantly  to  improve  the 
climate  for  diplomacy  and  international 
cooperation. 

To  fulfill  the  aim.s  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  19G1. 
Deparimeni-sponsored  programs  are  de- 
signed to  strengthen  patterns  of  cross-cul- 
tural communication  in  ways  whicli  will 
favorably  Influence  the  environment  within 
which  U.S.  forel?n  policy  is  carried  cut  and 
help  build  the  intelloctiinl  and  human  foun- 
dations of  the  structure  of  peace. 

More  specifically,  these  Drosjrams  aim  to 
increase  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  Americ-.in  and  other  peo- 
ples by  enlarging  the  circle  of  those  able  to 
serve  as  influential  interpreters  between  this 
and  other  nations,  by  strengliiening  the  in- 
ir.utions  through  which  people  abroad  are 
informed  about  the  United  Stales,  and  by 
improving  channels  for  the  exchange  of  idc  is 
and  information. 

Tiie  exciting,  challehging  job  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  is 
to  use  its  resources  to  reinforce  the  work  of 
American  individuals  and  organizations  wl.o 
want  to  help  construct  the  foundation  of 
better  relationships  with  the  rest  of  tiie 
world. 

It  also  coordhifites.  as  necessary,  the  activi- 
ties of  other  governmeut  agencies  wilii  in- 
ternational exchange  programs  in  such  fields 
as  health,  education,  social  welfare,  trans- 
portation, agriculture,  military  training,  and 
urlian  planning. 

Having  come  to  the  Stale  Department  from 
private  business,  I  have  gained  great  appre- 
ciation for  what  is  being  done  at  an  invest- 
ment of  «4,5  million  annually.  Tliere  are  .sev- 
eral major  elements  in  the  Department.- 
I '\  'hange  program: 

Annually,  some  5.000  professors.  Iccturer.s, 
and  schol  »rs  are  exchanged  to  and  from 
tlie  United  States.  The  international  \isi- 
tor  program  brings  to  this  country  about 
1,500  foreign  leaders  and  potential  leaders 
annually  for  short  orientation  tours.  Eacii 
year  we  send  abroad  several  leading  per- 
forming arts  groups  and  athletic  stars.  For 
example,  m  the  past  two  years.  Duke  Elling- 
ton loured  the  Soviet  Union;  several  Jazz 
groups  iieriormed  in  Eastern  Europe;  and 
Kareem  Jabbar  Liiid  Oscar  Robertson  of  the 
Milwaukee  Bucko  visited  Africa.  (Tlie  visit 
of  the  U.S.  table-tennis  team  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  was.  of  course,  totally  a 
private  effort.)  We  also  send  some  150  U.S. 
lecturers  abroad  annually  for  short  lecture 
tours. 

These  programs  depend  on  tlie  coopera- 
tion of  thousands  of  private  individuals  and 
organizations  whose  response  has  been  out- 
standing. The  Dcp.trtment  works  closely  with 
u  number  of  organizations  that  assist  in 
carrying  out  these  activities. 

The  National  Council  for  Community 
Services  to  Inlernational  Visitors  (COSERVi 
is  a  netwijrk  of  80  voluntary  organiz.itions 
in  the  United  States,  which  enlists  some 
100.000  Americans  to  provide  hospitality  and 
orientation  for  Interitatlonal  visitors. 

The  National  Association  for  Foreign 
Student  Affairs,  counsels  many  of  the  150.- 
000  foreign  students  now  studying  in  Ameri- 
can colleage.=;  and  universities. 

The  Inslitule  of  Inlernational  Education 
and  several  private  programming  agencies 
lielp  carry  out  the  Fulbright  and  interna- 
tional visitor  programs. 

PRIVATF.iy     SPUNSORFD    FXCI I  A.NGF.S 

We  in  the  Department  of  State  are  a'vvare 
our  programs  represent  only  a  portion  of 
the  total  private-public  participation  of 
Americans  in  exclianges  aimed  at  furthering 
international  mutual  understanding.  Serv- 
ice organizations,  professional  a.ssociatloiis 
of  doctors,  lawyers.  Journalists,  municipal 
administrators,  and  others  link  their  mem- 
bers with  counterparts  throughout;  the 
world. 
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More  than  40  national  sport.';  org mizations 
carry  on  international  programs  involving 
their  athletes  in  competition,  demonstra- 
tions, and  coaching  clinics  hero  and  abroad. 
Several  youih  organizations  conduct  inter- 
national exchanges  with  nearly  5.000  .Ameri- 
can and  f(jreign  teenage  participants  eacii 
year. 

Numerotis  foundations,  businesses,  and 
histitutions  throughout  America  facilitate 
the  private  studies  of  many  of  the  nearly 
l.'iO.OOO  foreign  students  who  come  to  the 
United  St;ites  annually  and  approximately 
half  that  number  of  Americans  who  study 
abroad  each  year.  Private  American  per- 
forming arts  groups  tour  other  countries;  re- 
ciprocal opportunities  are  offered  to  count- 
erpart group.-,  from  abroad. 

The  Pcop!e-lo-People  Feder.it ion  ,nnd  its 
committees  actively  promote  ar.d  carry  out 
meaningful  ex''Iianges:  430  .American  cities 
are  linked  through  the  Sister  City  Program 
'v.'itii  commtuuties  in  G3  countries  of  the 
world. 

What  may  not  be  quite  so  apparent  yet  is 
the  quite  logical  .social  and  political  fall-out 
of  tlicse  countless  millions  of  contacts  be- 
tween people  and  organizations  of  ■\arious 
naiions.  Such  contacts  become  ongoing  hu- 
man and  institutional  iiUerar-i ions.  In  turn, 
these  interactions  develop  into  the  dynamic 
and  largely  spontaneous  growth  of  ti'iousands 
upon  tliousands  of  linkages — between  towns 
and  cities,  cluijs  and  organizations,  profes- 
sional societies,  universities  and  cultural  in- 
stitutions, sports  enthusiasts  and  businesses, 
governmeut  ministries,  labor  unions,  and  in- 
dividuals— all  over  the  world.  Tliese  linkages 
m  turn  become  webs  of  more  and  more  com- 
plex relationsliips.  As  a  result  ijhysical.  psy- 
ciiolo;.;ical,  cultural,  and  econoniic  interde- 
pendence, become  an  indisputable  over- 
arching reality. 

But  we  h.iv.e  not  as  yet  arrived  at  the 
millennium.  Swords  caiinol  yet  ije  beaten 
into  plowshares.  For  the  foreseeable  future 
liiere  will  be  mucii  work  for  my  diplomatic 
colleagues  in  their  customary  siocks-in-trade 
of  crisis  managemeni.  conllict  se'tlcment  and 
trade  negotiation.  But  hopefully  construc- 
tive, cooperative  and  complementary  link- 
ages and  webs  will  become  commonplace  at 
every  level  of  society  and  hcticccn  every 
level — and  (unong  institutions  public  and 
private  as  well  as  uithin  each  sucli  sector.  At 
that  point  there  sliould  be  less  of  tlie  tradi- 
tional political  and  more  of  the  ne'A-  lunc 
tional  emphasis  in  our  foreign  oltices. 

As  the  recent  annual  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
port of  the  President  stated,  "These  trends 
are  not  a  panacea  but  they  are  contributing 
to  the  climate  of  international  understand- 
ing in  which  governments  can  pursue  the 
adjustment  of  official  relationships.  They  also 
allord  the  individual  citizen  meaningful  ways 
to  help  build  the  structure  of  peace  which 
is  .America's  goal." 

SPORTS    FURTHER    INTERNATIONAL    t'NDERSTAND- 
INU 

So  much  for  informal,  international  com- 
municalion  in  general;  what  about  sports,  in 
particular?  In  this  decade  we  have  witnessed 
some  of  the  most  significant  international 
sports  events  in  history:  .some  have  7nadi'. 
history.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  ways 
in  wliich  sports,  as  a  universal  language,  can 
further  international  understanding.  (I  rec- 
ognize of  course  the  nature  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  sports  varies  greatly  depending  oil 
the  countries  Involved,  their  relationships, 
and  tlie  particular  sport  ) 

Sports  open  doors  to  societies  and  indi- 
viduals and  pave  the  way  for  expanded  con- 
tact— cultural,  economic,  and  political.  The 
rrcenl  lable-tennis  exclianges  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  are  an  outstanding 
example  in  which  US.  athletes  have  been 
involved. 

Sporf.s  provide  an  example  of  friendly  com- 
petition and  give-and-take  two-way  Inter- 
change  whicli    hopefully    ch.iracterizes   and 
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dignifies  other  types  of  relationships  between 
nations  In  this  era  of  growing  Interdepend- 
ence. 

Sports  convey  on  a  person-to-person  basis 
and  through  the  media  to  the  broader  public 
a  commonness  of  Interest  shared  with  other 
peoples  across  political  boundaries.  This 
a'A-areness  and  emphasis  can  carry  over  to 
and  influence  other  kinds  of  international 
relations. 

Sports  enhance  understanding  of  another 
nations  values  and  culture,  so  Important  but 
often  ab.sent  in  many  forms  of  International 
communication.  These  qualities  include  de- 
termination and  self-sacrifice,  Individual  ef- 
fort as  well  as  teamwork,  wholesomeness, 
empathy,  good  sportsmanship,  and  a  sense  of 
fair  play.  Sports  thus  help  to  improve  per- 
ceptions of  other  peoples  and  to  close  the  gap 
between  myth  and  reality. 

Organizing  and  administering  Interna- 
tional sports  are  the  basis  for  ongoing,  seri- 
ous communication  and  cooperation  across 
Ideological  and  political  barriers.  This  is 
demonstrated  here.  In  this  work,  .sports  as- 
Eoclatlons,  as  nongovernmental  groups  are 
symbols  of  the  freedom  of  peoples  to  orga- 
nize themselves,  to  travel  and  communicate 
across  naiional  boundaries,  and  to  work  to- 
gether to  carry  forward  freely  their  own  in- 
terests. They  further  the  ideals  of  freedom. 
Your  respective  .sports  associations  help  de- 
velop leadership  which  is  needed  especiallv 
by  the  developing  nations  as  tliey  struggle  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  the  lia-.e  and  have- 
not  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  could  illustrate  each  of  these  values  of 
International  .sports  with  manv  examples,  as 
1  am  sure  you  could.  We  could  cite  cases  in 
which  negative  re.ults  were  realized.  But  on 
balance,  the  many  thousands  of  ontroing  hi- 
teractions  in  sports  annuallv  are  a  tremend- 
ous force  for  good  in  the  world.  For  all  these 
reasons,  the  US.  State  Department  has  a 
serious  commitment  to  international  sports. 

THE  ROLE  OF  US.   DEPART.MENT  OF  STATE  I.V 
SPORTS 

Since  sports  in  the  United  States  is  a  non- 
povernmeiital  activity,  the  State  Depart- 
ments role  reflects  this  basic  concept  in  in- 
ternational .sports.  Our  hiterest  is  in  further- 
ing international  mumal  understandnic  and 
communication  through  sports.  As  part  of  the 
oihcial  U.S.  cultural  relations  program,  our 
sports  office  In  the  Department  carries  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  cultural  officers  iii 
our  embassies,  a  small,  but  excellent,  and  we 
hope  catalytic,  program.  It  includes  sending 
overseas  each  year  10-20  coaches  on  reque'^t 
Ol  other  nations. 

We  al.>;o  send  a  small  number  of  outstand- 
ing athletes  abroad  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tions and   clinics.  We  are  planning  to  send 
aoroad   on   request   a   few  carefullv  selected 
groups  of  coaches  and  atiiletos  to  leach  the 
organization   and    adininiiiraiion    of   sports 
We   bring  .several   .sports  administrators  an- 
nually  to   the   US.   for  orientation  lours   as 
rt::onimended    by    our   emba.s.sies.    We    occa- 
s:onally  arrange  to  "pick  up"  a  Us  grouo  par- 
tuipating  in  a  .sports  event  abroad  anti  send 
tncni    oil    a    goodwill    tour    into    additional 
countries.  Lasi  month,  for  example   the  Coca 
Cola  Company  spon.sored   an   AAU   interna- 
tional  .swimming  meet   in  London;    we  sent 
four  small   teams  of  US.   participants  after 
Li'iidon  into  Eastern  Europe  and  North  Africa 
We    also   make    a    few    small    seed    monev 
grants  each   year  to  help  selected  organiza- 
tions raise  private  funds  to  carrv  out  their 
programs  more  ellectively.  Reflecting  our  in- 
td'tsi    in   two-way   intercliaiige,   we   recently 
a  .sis ted  the  Partners  of  the  America-  to  seiui 
a  uroup  of  basketball  coaches  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  bring  soccer  coaclies  to  the  United 
Slates. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  we  fanii. 
tale  private  efforts,  when  possible,  by  pro-  ui- 
int;  briefings  In  the  United  States  or  abroad 
by  offering  suggestions  for  cooperative  pro- 
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grammlng.  by  assisting  with  communica- 
tions, or  by  furnishing  guidance  on  inter- 
national affairs.  Our  Consulate  General  In 
Munich  provided  considerable  planning  as- 
sistance to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  over 
a  period  of  months  In  response  to  their 
request. 

There  are  thousands  of  privately-spon- 
sored International  sports  activities  an- 
nually involving  trips  to  and  from  the  United 
States  of  athletes,  coaches,  and  adminis- 
trators. It  Is  In  our  national  Interest — in  the 
U.S.  ta.xpayers'  Interest— to  help  ensure  that 
these  activities  do  In  fact  contribute,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  to  better  Inter- 
national mutual  understanding.  We  assist 
while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  preserve 
and  encourage  the  private  sector  Initiative. 
vigor,  and  dynamism  which  are  America's 
strength.  Therefore,  our  facilitative  role  in 
helping  U.S.  sports  organizations  carry  on 
f^icir  oun  hiternational  programs  effective- 
ly Is  our  most  Important  one.  As  the  focal 
point  for  all  these  activities,  our  sports  of- 
fice has  a  big  Job  to  do. 

I  frequently  have  been  asked  by  leaders 
of  private  U.S.  sports  organizations  what 
more  they  migiit  do,  beyond  what  they  al- 
ready are  doing,  to  further  international  un- 
derstanding. You  might  be  interested  In  12 
suggestions  I  offer  to  them  for  their  con- 
sideration and  action: 

1.  Help  strengthen  the  Olympic  move- 
ment, including  the  Olympic  development 
program. 

2.  Strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  us  with 
other  peoples  by  actively  participating  in 
international  sports  associations. 

3.  Increase  exchanges  both  to  and  from 
the  United  Stales  of  leaders  in  sports. 

4.  Increase  the  cxchatige  of  sports  films. 
Journals,    and    other    primed    materials. 

5.  Develop  cooperative  programming  witii 
other  private  organizations  such  as  People- 
to-People  Sports  Committee.  Partners  of  tlie 
Americas.  Operation  Cross-Roads  Africa.  Sis- 
ter Cities  International,  youth,  and  com- 
munity service  organizations. 

6.  Seek  greater  public  visibility  through 
the  media  to  expo.se  the  maximum  number 
of  people  here  and  abroad  to  the  hiterna- 
tional goodwill   generated, 

7.  Help  ensure  US.  participants  in  Inter- 
national sports  interchange  gam  advanre 
understanding  of  important  cultural  differ- 
ences and  political  realities. 

8.  Seek  facilitative  and  financial  assistance 
of  U.S.  companies  operating  iniernationnllv, 
since  they  have  an  interest  in  carrying  on* 
public  .service  activities  abroad  as  they  do 
In  the  United  Stales. 

9.  Develop  and  carry  out  international 
sports  events  in  support  of  dL-aster  relief. 
winch  also  serves  to  dramatize  the  humanifv 
of  sports. 

10.  Encourage  and  publici.^e  the  participa- 
tion of  internation.il  federation  rei;>re.seiua- 
tives  at  sports  events  to  dramatize  the  uni- 
vcrs.ility  of  sports  and  its  coninbution  to  in- 
terna lion, il  understaiuimg. 

11.  Assist  other  natio'is  as  requested  in 
building  ihcir  counterpart  sports  organiya- 
tions  to  ensure  ongoing  interchange.  " 

12.  Provide  home  hospitality,  in  coopera- 
tion with  community  organizations,  for  In- 
ternatioii.il  sports  visitors  to  the  United 
Slates. 

While  we  carry  out  a  fe-^-  programs  and 
faiiluate  many  more,  our  mosl  im;',ort.int 
consideration,  as  a  govcrnmciu,  lies  not  In 
Winning  but  rather  m  increasing  understand- 
ing as  a  b,isis  for .  cooperation.  From  tiie 
sluidponu  ol  the  U.S.  Deparin;eni  of  State, 
one  of  the  most  imporl.uu  sports  exchanges 
in  recent  years  was  the  visit  of  the  tablc- 
ttnni_s  team  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
Oiina.  It  didn't  matter  who  won;  it  did  mat- 
it  r  ihat  it  opened  the  way  for  greatly  In- 
creased two-way  communication.  In  many 
lev.;  spectacular  instances  sj)orts  inter,  hange, 
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whether  we  have  won  or  lost  has  contributed 
greatly  over  the  years  to  our  common  objec- 
tive of  furthering  international  mutual  un- 
derstanding. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  welcome  ofliciallv  to  the 
United  States  this  group  of  distinguished 
sports  leaders  from  around  the  world  for 
your  first  conference  in  our  countrv.  Together 
with  you.  I  am  grateful  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  International  Sports  Federations 
the  International  Softball  Federation,  the 
.Amateur  Softball  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  dedicated  citizens  of  Okla- 
homa City  for  making  possible  this  important 
meeting. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  effort,?  to 
further  the  ideals  of  sports  worldwide  and  in 
the  process  for  helphig  to  build  the  human 
foundations  for  the  structure  of  peace. 


EUROPE   AT  THE   CROSSROADS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1973 

Mr,  WHALEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently concluded  Pari.s  Air  Show  pro- 
vided the  opportur.ity  foi-  a  review  of 
wheie  the  Urated  Stales  .stand.s  in  the 
important  field  of  international  aviation. 

That  v^e  are  the  world  leader  in  aero- 
."^pace  IS  an  undisputed  fact,  although  one 
would  have  been  hard  put  to  glean  that 
information  from  our  shov.iiig  in  Paris 
According  to  the  pre.s.s  rc!5ort.s  I  have 
read  and  the  comments  of  firsthand  ob- 
.■^crver.s,  our  presence  was  dLsunctlv  minor 
because  of  key  individual.s  in  the  execu- 
tive bri'nch  taking  the  tmall  view  of 
thing.s. 

The  Eurcjioans  have  begun  to  crov.d 
the  United  State?  for  first  place  but  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  The  point  at  issue 
il  not  that  of  prestl'-e  so  much  as  it  is 
that  of  e.xport^  and  the  revenues  thev 
produce.  Aerospace  provides  a  mass;/e 
credit  on  the  debit-ridden  ledger  of 
Ameiican  payments  balance.  Whether 
the  Euro;}cans.  including  the  Soviets  crn 
v,'re.=t  that  lead  from  us  remains  to  be 
soon. 

Two  valuable  insights  into  the  world  of 
international  aviation  aiid  the  Pan-  Air 
Show  itself  have  been  provided  b.-  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  aerospace 
bible.  Aviation  Week  &■  Space  Technology 
magazii.e  Robert  Hoiz  appror.chrd  boFh 
s'.ibjcct.s  with  his  cu.stomai-:,'  candor  and 
I  insert  his  editorials  from  June  4  .?nd 
June  11.  1973.  at  tliis  point  in  the  RcroFr. 

EUKCPE    .AT    THE    CROSSE'i.Apg 

Ti,e  Eumpean  aerospace  Industrv  is  fai^in" 
n  critical  crossrcnds  in  Its  quest  to  achieve 
the  status  of  a  major  competitor  hi  the  in- 
terna'lonal  marketplace.  Its  current 
dilemma  was  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the 
tliirtieth  Paris  air  .show  last  week  where  aU  of 
the  clemenis  of  International  competition 
wore  etched  m  sharp  relief  for  all  but  the 
most  uiiperceptne  observers  to  see. 

As  we  ha\e  noted  before.  Europe  li.T-.  made 
tremendous  strides  hi  tlie  past  decade  in 
organizing  its  resources  to  produce  technical 
pi-oducts  that  are  competitive  But  it  has  not 
yet  achieved  the  results  that  these  tech- 
lucally  sound  products  promised.  Therein  lies 
the  essence  of  European  aerospace's  current 
tl'lemma  The  reasons  that  this  new  line  of 
trrhnically  sound  products  has  not  yet  j^.Tid 
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off   In   buijstamial   sales   lie   in    three   basic 
areas. 

First.  Europe  lias  not  organized  as  a  mar- 
ket to  support  the  industry  alliances  it  has 
achieved  at  the  technical  levels.  The  captive 
markets  created  by  each  European  con- 
■siiruum  are  still  fragmentint;  the  European 
market.  Although  they  have  made  the  frag- 
ments larger  they  are  still  loo  small  to  be 
economically  viable.  Not  even  witliiu  the 
framework  of  tiie  15-nation  N.ATO  alliance 
can  a  con.mon  military  market  be  found. 

In  the  commcrnal  field  the  outlook  is 
etiually  dismal.  The  nailonally  supported 
scheduled  airlmos  of  Europe  are  doing  a 
miserable  Job  of  .serving  the  trafiic  needs  of 
Europe. in  tr  r.ele'-s.  Snpporied  bv  capacity 
restrictions,  hi;.^h  fare.-;  and  revenue  p<"jolii>g. 
the  European  national  au-Uues  ha\e  let  the 
air  travel  market  pass  tl.om  by.  The  bulk  of 
European  air  traffic  Is  being  carried  by  char- 
ter Oiicnitors  The  pattern  of  scheduled  air 
rervice  has  been  outmoded  by  changiiii; 
limes.  If  transports  such  as  the  A -300B  Air- 
bjs  and  Enroplane  are  tj  sell  in  protitaMe 
c;uaiuities  In  Europe  a  new  air  service  pat- 
tern must  be  established  serving  the  mass 
market  needs  and  mcderi  economic  pat- 
terns. 

Second.  European  aerospace  has  concen- 
trated sr<  much  on  devel^ipiu'.^  new  li'ies  of 
tcchnicallv  advanced  hurdware  that  it  ha.-, 
badly  ncf;lected  its  markeiint;  and  sales  ca- 
pacity. The  kinde.--t  thiny  that  c  in  be  said 
about  current  Enrnpean  sales  techniques  is 
that  tiiey  are  clemeiiiary.  Even  worse  is  the 
lack  of  shrewd  marketing;  inputs  in  the  de- 
sij-Mi  and  dc' clopnient  stape  European  mar. 
keteers  are  discovering  too  late  that  many  of 
their  products,  while  tine  flyinc:  machine.s. 
Just  miss  most  of  the  opcratiiif;  airlines'  re- 
quirements. At  Le  Boiuuet  last  week  there 
was  a  veritable  snowstorm  of  paper  airplattes 
etnanaMuE;  fr.'m  European  manufacturers 
'hat  emphasised  this  tendciuy  to  produce 
hardv.are  without  much  thousht  a5  to  where 
and  hf'W  it  can  be  sold  One  veteran  percep- 
ti'.e  ob.scrver  of  the  international  scene  de- 
scribed it  as  •■lechnolopy  in  search  of  a  mar- 
ket "  Another  quipped:  'A  lot  of  solutions 
lookiuL,  for  a  problem.  " 

One  very  sensitive  element  (  f  tiie  Euro- 
pean sales  pitch  is  price  and  here  tradition 
lays  a  heavy  dead  hand  on  pro^r^ss  The  Eu- 
ropean ae:o-pace  industry  is  heavily  over- 
staifed  and  there  i.s  stron;;  trade  union  and 
political  pressure  to  keep  it  that  way.  De- 
spite Rolls-Royce's  bankruptcy  two  years  ago 
there  has  been  no  substantial  reduction  in 
its  swollen  emplovment  and  it  is  still  pro- 
ducing tar  less  horsepower  tliaii  its  two 
American  competitors  do  witii  far  fewer  em- 
ployes. 

The  heavy,  coiibtaut  overhead  that  Euro- 
pean aero.space  is  forced  to  carry  makes  it 
ditricull  to  develop  a  competitive  pricing 
range. 

Third,  th"  conipetition  is  getttn^'  t<nigher 
The  U.S.  iiKlu-try  has  come  out  of  its  three- 
year  rece.^~;on  a  leaner,  toiitiher  at'd  more 
hungry  indu.-irv  that  has  learned  some  im- 
portant major  le.s>9ns  in  productivity,  pro- 
duct development  and  the  vital  need  for 
exports.  Aerospace  exports  also  have  become 
a  major  national  economic  nece.-sity  where 
their  10:1  ratio  is  urgeiiily  needed  to  keep 
the  U.S.  negative  tratie  balance  from  grow- 
ing to  unmanageable  proportions.  Tlie  sag- 
ging of  the  dollar  m  intcrnatit);^.al  exchange 
has  provided  a  20'.  price  advantage  in  the 
export  market.  The  US.  Congress  would  be 
well  advu-icd  to  abolish  the  5'  import  duty 
on  arra-ipace  products  f.s  it  serves  no  useful 
purpose  and  could  do  future  damage.  It  was 
evident  at  Le  Bourgct  that  tlie  European 
sales  teams  are  not  used  to  the  hind  of  rough 
and  tumble  game  that  Boeing,  Lockheed  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  have  been  playing 
against  each  other  for  decades.  Tnoy   tend 
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to  interpret  It  as  something  special  directed 
against  Europeans  as  part  of  a  mythical 
American  plot  and  not  Just  a  normal  way  of 
life  for  the  aerospace  hardw'are  peddler.  It 
reminds  us  very  much  of  European  hockey 
players,  whose  rules  protect  them  from  body 
checks  everywhere  e.xcept  In  the  olTensive 
zone,  running  up  against  the  Canadian 
game  for  the  first  time  where  checking  Ls 
legal  all  over  the  ice. 

There  is  no  American  plot  to  throttle 
European  aerospace.  That  is  a  myth  con- 
cocted to  conceal  poorly  executed  programs 
iliat  failJd.  In  fact  there  will  be  incri;ased 
U.S.  technical  and  economic  ventures  witli 
Europe.  But  there  is  a  lean,  tough  and  hun- 
gry American  aerospace  industry  that  needs 
exports  more  than  ever  before  and  is  going 
to  play  aggressive,  rough  hockey  all  over  the 
ice — not  just  behind  its  own  blue  line. 

Europe  must  decide  soon  whether  to  tackle 
these  very  real  problems  and  forge  ahead,  or 
abandon  its  gallant  attempt  to  become  a 
potent  force  in  international  aerospace. 

ROBrltT  HOT2. 

Paris  Vintage  1973 

The  chplct  flags  were  drooping  limply  at 
hfiU  stafl  in  mourning  for  the  slx-mnn  Rus- 
sian crew  of  the  Tupoiev  Tu-144  super.^onic 
transport  and  the  French  citizens  killed  by 
its  fatal  plunge  as  the  thirtieth  Paris  air 
show  passed  into  hi;tory.  The  sense  of  trag- 
edy over  fne  1o;s  of  the  crew  and  the  villagers 
of  Goussainville  v. ns  made  more  poignant  by 
tiie  loss  of  a  fin"  aircraft  that  had  aroused 
the  profe.ssional  technical  admiration  of  the 
designers  of  many  nations  who  obser\ed  it 
for  ilie  first  tune  at  Paris. 

The  Tu-144  that  appeared  at  Le  Bourget 
two  weeks  a'AO  was  a  far  different  aircraft 
than  the  proiotvpe  that  made  its  Western 
debut  in  I97I.  Ihp  speed,  determination  and 
skill  with  which  the  Tnpolev  design  bureau 
had  corrected  the  obvious  deficiencies  of  the 
early  prototype  excited  admiration  from 
Western  counterparts  who  sttidied  the  396,- 
000-lb  gross  weight.  Mach  2  giant.  Soviet 
aircraft  production  ministry  officials  said 
soon  after  the  Tu-144  crash  tliat  their  super- 
sonic transport  development  program  would 
continue.  And  so  it  should.  For  tlie  circum- 
stances that  tire  apart  the  pre-production 
model  over  Le  Bourget  wotild  never  be  met 
in  the  severest  transport  operations  and  no 
civil  aircraft  could  withstand  stresses  im- 
po:ied  on  the  Tu-144  in  the  final  phase  of  its 
demonstration   at   Le   Bourget. 

Aside  from  Die  Tupolev  tragedy,  the  1973 
Paris  air  sliow  lacked  some  of  the  efferves- 
cence of  lis  earlier  stagings.  Exactly  whicli 
qualities  were  missing  elicits  varying  opin- 
ions, but  virtually  all  agree  that  something 
was  missing  and  it  was  a  less  exciting  occa- 
.sion  than  formerly. 

Some  observers  felt  that  the  change  came 
from  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  developing 
exciting  new  technology  to  the  more  mun- 
dane business  of  trying  to  sell  existing  tecli- 
nology  to  hard-nosed  markets.  There  was 
certainly  plenty  of  tliat  going  on  in  the  rows 
of  chalets  and  the  usual  abundance  of  cu.s- 
tomers  from  the  far  reaches  of  the  globe  that 
makes  the  Paris  show  unique.  Other  ob- 
servers felt  that  the  sobering  effects  of  the 
American  industry's  recent  recession  and  the 
dimming  of  once  bright  European  prospects 
to  make  profital)le  inroads  into  l!ie  interna- 
tional civil  mar'iiet  produced  the  more  sombre 
tone. 

Ill  coiitra.it.  the  manasoment  of  the  .show 
was  never  bettei*.  The  new  penr.ftnen'  con- 
struction exhiljit  halls,  the  new  chalets  and 
tlie  drainage  and  pavements  effected  long 
needed  improvements.  Col.  Henry  Lafont,  di- 
rector of  the  show,  deserves  considerable 
credit  for  his  efforts  that  bore  fruit  in  1973. 

iTtere  also  was  new  technology,  if  not  in 
the  exciting  quantities  that  gave  pre\  ious 
bliows  a  champagne  effervescence.  The  dram- 
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atic  ApoUo-Soyuz  docking  display  of  flight- 
type  hardware  linked  as  it  actually  will  be 
in  space  was  the  star  attraction  of  the  static 
show.  Equally  interesting  was  the  manner  in 
which  a  U.S.  team  headed  by  Charles  Biggs 
of  NASA's  Johnson  Space  Center  in  Houston 
and  a  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  team  in 
Mo'  cow  headed  by  Igor  Pochitalin  worked  to- 
gether in  two  languages  and  two  countries 
to  Join  their  .spacecraft  aijove  the  crowds  at 
Lo  Bourget. 

In  additioit  to  the  new  design  Tu-144 
supersonic  transport,  the  most  inf^resting 
aircraft  at  the  show  was  the  Navy's  Grum- 
man F  14  Tomcat  fighter  powered  by  two 
Pratt  «:  Whitney  TF30-P  412  engines  and 
flown  by  a  Navy  fighter  team  with  Cir.  Jim 
Taylor  in  tlie  front  scat  and  I.t.  Kurt  Strattss 
in  the  rear  cockpit.  This  Navy  team  flew 
almost  every  day  of  the  show  in  skillful  per- 
formance.; that  demonstrated  eloquently  the 
remarkable  flying  qualities  of  this  aircraft.  It 
was  a  tonic  to  the  U.S.  industry  at  the  show 
to  see  its  superb  pcvforiiiar.ee  as  well  as  an 
eye-opener  for  tlie  in'enialional  observers.  It 
was  oovlous  at  I.e  Bourget  that,  underneath 
the  bales  of  legal  and  financial  controversy 
that  have  hampered  this  aircraft's  develop- 
ment, the  U.S.  has  again  produced  a  stiperb 
new  generation  of  liL'hting  aircraft.  Otlicr 
notable  flight  pcrformatK'es  were  by: 

Capts.  Gunnar  Stahl  and  Anders  Levert  of 
the  SwecU.ih  air  force  with  their  twin  Viggen 
routine. 

Ron  Gellatly  and  Roy  Moxan  of  the 
Westland  flight  test  staff  lor  their  perform- 
ance in  the  lynx  helicopter. 

Robert  W.  Fi/cr  and  Haruvii^  h  Baler  for 
tlieir  demonstration  of  the  manciivcrability 
and  short-held  capability  of  the  Ccrsna 
Citation. 

John  Farley  and  Andy  Jones  of  Hawker 
Siddeley  for  displaying  still  more  capability 
in.  the  ort-denionatr.ilcd  H.irntr  V  STOL 
fighter. 

Siegfried  HofTman  for  his  flights  in  the 
Boell.ow  Bn.  105  helicopter. 

Bob  Hoover  contributed  another  chapter  to 
his  growing  stature  as  an  international  folk 
hero  with  a  four-a-day  fliyht  routine  dt-mon- 
.strating  the  Northrop  F-5E  for  the  first  time 
and  repeating  his  incredible  energy  control 
technique  with  the  Rockwell  International 
Shrike. 

The  U.S.  Navy  Blue  Angels,  tlie  Patrotiille 
d:  France  and  the  British  Red  Arrows  all 
flew  lieautifully  precise  and  imaginative  areo- 
batic  routines  with  the  Blues  having  only  a 
slight  edge  over  their  international  com- 
petitors who  were  in  as  fine  form  as  we  have 
ever  seen  them. 

The  U.S.  flight  line  suffered  greatly  from 
interdeparimental  bureaucratic  fumbling 
that  kept  several  highly  exportable  military 
aircraft  out  of  the  show.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  U.S.  government  needs  some  perceptive 
top-level  policy  direction  for  i*s  aerospace 
exports  to  thwart  the  tiny  minds  of  en- 
trenched civil  servants  that  blunt  the  thrust 
of  S3  m;Miy  excellent  ideas. 

There  annear  to  be  tiiree  nvi.ior  le.-s ms  to 
be  learned  iroin  the  1073  Paris  air  show. 

First,  technology  is  no  longer  enough.  It 
must  be  accompanied  hy  shrewd  market 
analysis  from  design  stage  to  production  for 
any  sales  success  in  the  tough  international 
competitive  markets. 

Second,  new  patterns  of  international  co- 
operaLion  are  nece.-.  ary  i.)  .'ipeti  new  inter- 
national markets,  with  customers  demanding 
a  share  in  new  technology  as  part  of  their 
price. 

Third,  transport  aircraft  shonld  be  demon- 
strated in  the  flight  regimes  f.jr  which  they 
were  designed.  No  u.-eful  purpose  was  .served 
by  French  and  Russian  pilots  dt-clmg  in  their 
supersonic  transports  like  giant  pterodactyls 
in  a  flight  regime  that  should  be  reserved  for 
high-performance  fighters. 

ROBFKT    HOTZ. 
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MAN  YOU  DON'T  SEE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  regret- 
table, but  a  fact  of  life  nonetheless,  that 
In  the  face  of  problems  ■Rhen  help  is 
needed  the  average  citizen  often  says 
he  just  does  not  have  the  time  to  lend  a 
hand.  Fortunately  there  are  other  citi- 
zens who  are  hardly  average  who  un- 
selfishly give  of  themselves.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  once-a-year  check  to  a 
community  fund  drive,  but  the  kind  of 
citizen  who  contributes  liis  time  and  tal- 
ents on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place  for  all  of  us. 

The  only  reward  sought  is  that  of 
knowing  that  sometloing  useful  is  being 
accomplished  and  that  someone's  life 
has  been  made  better  for  the  effort.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  that  our  friends  in 
the  press  discover  these  citizens  who  give 
so  untiringly  of  their  time  and  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  community. 
I  am  proud  today  to  put  in  the  Record 
a  recent  "Oliver  TowTie"  column  written 
by  Gareth  Hiebert  that  appeared  in  the 
St.  Paul  Di.spatch.  The  subject  of  the 
column  is  a  man  I  have  known  person- 
ally for  a  number  of  years,  but  to  il- 
lustrate this  man's  modesty  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  work  he  has  been  doing  with  young 
men  on  probation.  Citizens  like  Dick 
Long  deserve  our  honor  and  recognition, 
and  I  place  his  example  of  citizenship  in 
today's  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Man  ■you  Don't  See 
(By  Oliver  Towne) 

Dick  Long  is  a  name  you  read  in  the  Cadil- 
lac ads. 

■""~T:ong  Cadiliat"  is  a  sign  over  a  showToom 
of  sleek,  expensive  cars  on  W  Seventh  Street. 

Dick  Long  is  a  regular  at  the  Round  Table 
in  Bob  Gallivan's  at  noon.  His  Irishness 
blends  into  the  scene.  His  "Green  Cars"  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  haul  the  celebrities.  He  is 
a  hail-fellow-well-met. 

That's  "Cadillac  Dick  Long." 

Dick's  business  day  touches  the  wealthy. 
Influential  cross-section  of  the  citv  because 
they  can  afford  what  he  sells. 

There  Is  another  Dick  Long  you  won't  read 
about  in  the  ads  or  see  in  Gallivan's  at  noon 
or  the  Minnesota  Club. 

If  you  happen  to  be  in  the  vicinitv  of  Long 
Cadillac  some  afternoon  about  4  p.m.,  a 
young  man  will  saunter  up  the  street,  walk 
into  the  showroom  and  Dick's  office. 

He  doesn't  look  like  a  Cadillac  customer. 
He's  not. 

He's  one  of  Dick's  "probation  bovs."  For 
maybe  30  minutes.  Dick  and  he  will  have  a 
"rap  session"  about  the  new  Job  the  young 
man  has— Dick  arranged  that.  And  about 
how  he's  getting  along  living  alone  in  one 
room  near  the  Loop  instead  of  a  Group  Home. 

One  thing  about  those  daily  meetings. 
Whatever  else  Dick  Long  may  be  doing— even 
selling  somebody  a  $10,000  automobile— 
when  the  kid  comes  in,  Dick  drops  everything 
and  they  go  into  the  office  to  talk. 

How  did  the  boy's  day  go?  Is  lie  having 
any  problems  he  can't  solve?  Does  he  like 
the  Job':'  Can  he  come  to  dinner  at  the  Long 
house  on  Sunday? 

The  boy  isn't  Dick's  only  concern.  Tliere 
are  four  other  young  fellow-s  in  the  citv,  for 
whom  Dick  Long  has  assumed  a  certain 
responsibility. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  you  know  that  Dick  has  five  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  and  is  deeply  Involved  in 
building  a  business,  his  effortstake  on  even 
more  meaning. 

For  a  man  who  has  been  part  of  the  city 
only  six  years,  you  naturally  ask  "why?  "  And 
"how?" 

Dick  and  his  wife  and  family  started  out  in 
Chicago  after  his  return  from  the  Korean 
War  in  the  1950s.  Tlien  they  moved  to  Rhine- 
lander,  Wis.,  where  he  had  Uie  Cadillac-Pon- 
tiac  agency. 

"When  this  opportunity  opened  in  St.  Paul, 
I  was  .scared  about  coming  back  into  a  big, 
impersonal  city,  where  there  was  a  lot  of 
throat  cutting,  where  nobody  knew  his 
neighbor,"  says  Dick. 

But  St.  Paul  was  just  the  opposite  for 
hini.  A  big,  overgrown  town  where  people 
knew  each  other  and  tried  to  help  each  other, 
given  half  the  chance. 

"Or  at  least  I  found  people  would  go  more 
than  half  way  if  you  did."  says  Dick. 

It  was  his  involvement  with  a  lot  of  activ- 
ities and  also  some  personal  reasons  that 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  a  place  called 
Boys  Ranch  near  Austin,  an  idea  sponsored 
by  the  sheriffs  of  Minnesota  to  rehabilitate 
juveniles  in  trouble. 

"Actually,  it  was  Ramsey  County  Sheriff 
Kermit  Hedman  who  got  me  started,"  savs 
Dick. 

When  these  boys  come  off  the  Ranch,  "they 

walk  a  tight  wire  .  .  .  family  problems  ...  Job 

_  problems  .  .  ,  making  friends  .  .  .  personal 

identity   .   .  .  and   they   can   go   bad  again,  " 

says  Dick. 

"I  saw  this  happening  and  I  offered  to  trv 
and  help  .a  few.  Informally.  But  I  discovered 
that  once  you  make  a  commitment,  vou 
have  to  hang  in  there.  It's  sometimes  a 
frightening  trust  these  kids  have.  You  can't 
drop  them  once  you  start." 

So  Dick  Long  has  become  a  volunteer  pro- 
bation agent  and  he  works  through  the  court 
of  Juvenile  Judge  Archie  Gingold. 

It  will  be  midnight  and  the  police  depart- 
ment calls  to  say  one  of  Dick's  bovs  has  Just 
been  arrested  for  celebrating  his  i7th  birth- 
day by  drinking  a  bottle  of  vodka  at  a  party. 
So  Dick  goes  down  next  morning  to  talk  to 
the  boy  in  jail  or  at  Woodview  Detention 
home  and  he  talks  to  the  police  and  the 
court  and  maybe  the  suggested  solution  is 
a  new  Group  Home  or  perhaps  Dick  suggests 
he  will  tighten  the  reins  a  little  in  monitor- 
ing the  kid's  day  by  day  life. 

This  takes  time.  Tiiis  takes  concern.  But 
there  are  rewards.  One  of  Dick's  "boys"— a 
real  challenge— expressed  it  this  way: 

"I  sit  In  a  room  thinkuig  of  a  man 

A  man  of  trust  and 

A  man  of  underaianding 

A  generous  person  as  well  as  kind 

To  whom  I  owe  the  world 

In  times  of  depression  he's  always  at  my  side 

In  times  of  sickness  a  person  on  which  I  can 
rely — upon  on  a  man  who  guides  me 
through  trials,  hardship  and  life 

So  as  I  travel  through  time 

I'll  try  to  understand 

What  life  has  to  offer  and  to  this  I  thank  a 
man." 
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"I  wish  I  were  like  that  man,"  savs  Dick. 
•  The  kid  thinks  he  is. 


THE  HOUSING  SHORTAGE  HUD 

CREATED 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Richard  Nixon  was  a  candidate  for  Pres- 


ident in  1960,  he  made  comment  that  a 
President's  main  area  of  responsibility 
is  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  and  that 
a  good  Cabinet  is  capable  of  attending 
to  the  domestic  side  of  the  Government. 
Now  that  Leonid  Brezhnev  has  gone 
home  and  before  another  day  pa.sses  m 
the  presidentially  proclaimed  "Year  of 
Europe."  President  Nixon  should  turn 
his  attention  to  the  United  States  to 
determine  just  how  well  the  domestic 
side  of  the  Government  has  been  at- 
tended. 

Tlie  President,  or  HUD.  owns  a  home 
in  practically  eve-y  Detroit  neighbor- 
hood. He  even  owns  a  house  down  tiie 
street  from  my  home  in  Detroit,  and  let 
me  assure  you  that  he  is  a  lousy  neigh- 
bor. He  does  not  cut  his  grass  nor  re- 
place broken  windows,  and  allows  vag- 
rants, vandals,  and  arsonists  to  do  what- 
soever they  desire  to  his  property.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  swelling  tide 
of  homes  repossessed  by  HUD's  Federal 
Housing  Administration  that  is  engulf- 
ing Detroit  and  its  surrounding  com- 
munities. On  this  date,  almost  one- 
fourth  of  all  FHA  repossessed  homes 
are  located  in  eight  counties  of  south- 
eastern Michigan. 

Ill  this  eight-county  area.  HUD  holds 
the  deeds  to  over  15,000  vacant  homes. 
Some  of  these  homes  are  custom  de- 
signed, have  four  bedrooms,  as  many 
baths,  and  have  marble  windowsills 
throughout.  If  these  homes  had  been 
placed  on  the  market  immediately  upon 
repossession,  they  would  not  have  gone 
long  withoui.  ouyers.  The  problem  is 
that  HUD'S  redtape  prevents  the  readv 
sale  of  these  houses,  and  during  the  in- 
terim between  rejwssession  and  notice 
for  sale  the  houses  are  neglected,  repair 
costs  mount,  and  the  value  of  the  houses 
fall,  taking  with  them  the  property  val- 
ues of  the  neighboring  homes. 

There  ha\e  been  many  articles  in 
newspapers  acrcss  the  country  on  the 
amount  of  taxpayers  money  that  has 
been  spent  for  ".security  reasons"  on 
President  Nixon's  residences  in  San 
Clemente,  Calif.,  and  Key  Biscayne,  Fla, 
In  repossessing  homes  in  the  Detroit 
area  and  then  refusing  to  sell  them  until 
there  are  no  longer  any  interested  buvers, 
however,  the  jieople  in  FHA  have  made 
the  Secret  Service  look  like  pikers.  Since 
1970.  holding  costs  alone  for  reposses.sed 
homes  in  the  Detroit  area  h.Hve  totaled 
over    S180    million.    More    than    360,000 

is  bein.g  lost  each  day  on  these  home,s 

over  S20  million  a  year— and  none  of  this 
money  is  going  to  rehabilitate  the  prop- 
erties. In  an  effort  to  save  money.  KUD 
turns  off  heat  in  these  houses.  In  doing 
so,  however,  they  regularly  neglect  to 
turn  off  the  water.  Anyone  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  Midwestern  winters  should 
realize  that  this  lack  of  foresight  has 
caused  many  broken  pipes,  accompanied 
by  ruined  floors,  rotting  plaster,  and 
severe  structural  damage. 

The  Detroit  News  has  gone  to  great 
length  to  bring  information  on  this  ex- 
cessive waste  of  taxpayers  money  before 
the  public  in  an  effort  to  spur  HUD  to 
effective  action.  The  man  responsible 
for  writing  the  majority  of  these  percep- 
tive, albeit  disheartening,  articles  is  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr,  Donald  Ball.  In 
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liis  most  recent  article  for  the  News,  jjub- 
lishcd  on  Sunday,  June  24,  Mr.  Ball  cites 
the  many  shortcomings  of  the  Detroit 
area  FHA  office,  inciuding  the  over- 
whelming passion  to  call  in  expensive 
"experts"  when  additional  office  person- 
nel would  go  much  further  to  relieve  this 
tvergrowins  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  Nation's  taxpavers. 

In  this  year  ivhen  Government  spend- 
ing has  become  the  overriding  is.<;uc  be- 
fore Congress  and  the  American  pcoiile, 
I  urae  my  collcai^ucs  to  rend  Mr.  Ball's 
article.  We  need  not  lie  awake  at  night 
to  consider  how  poorly  our  Nation's  pri- 
orities have  been  alined.  It  is  obvious 
Irom  this  article  that  they  have  not  been 
alined  at  all: 

Eir.HT-CofNTY        J.IoRTinnr       Lo::.sf:s        May 
Rfach  §250  Million— HCD  HorsiNo  Blight 

WiDE.N'S    IN    ST.ATE 

(By  Don  B.iU) 
The  house  b'iirlit  tlirenteiiin::  to  ?trnn:;Ie 
Detroit — thoii.sands  of  vacni-.t.  deteriorating 
homes  repossessed  by  the  VS.  Department  of 
Hovi-sing  oiKl  Urban  Development  (HUD) — is 
trceplii^;  into  the  sr.burbs  and  Ijoyond. 

One  morlgaye  bar.ker  who  thought  the 
prolj'.om  was  confiricd  within  the  Detroit 
city  limits  de.<^crlbed  U3  cancer-li!:e  growth 
in  .--)Uthea3tern  Miclilgan  a.^  '•horrcndouo." 

"There  wes  no  reason  f  r  it  to  become  a 
problem  out  there  if  HUD  had  clone  Its  Job 
properly,"  he  ,■^ald 

BurcaucruUc  red  tape  ar.d  confiv.lon  has 
blocked  the  bule  oi  many  HUD-o'.vned  homes 
In  :;lii; tile:. '-tern  Michigan.  all:.-.vli;g  them  to 
fall  into  disrepair  or  be  pillaged  and  burned 
by  vancials.  aceordin^-  to  m.'.ny  reputable  real 
et^tate  brokers. 

One  measure  of  the  staj-gerin^  proportions 
of  the  sca;-.dal  is  that  the  reposses.sed  homes 
in  .-southeastern  Ahchiijaa  make  up  nearly 
one-fourt!i  ni  all  homes  (jwaed  by  HUD  in 
the  nation. 

With  FHA  mort-aje  in.-.ur.-nco  losses  in 
.■southcas-ern  Mi-hl-an  climblni;  toward  the 
riiiarter-blUion  dollar  mark  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  one  worried  HUD  official  con- 
cedec!; 

"Tlieres  never  been  an  ecjual  to  the  De- 
troit-urea .-situation  m  the  hi.-tor-,-  of  the 
FH.A." 

Tl.e  scope  of  the  failure  of  tlic  Detroii- 
nrea  HVD  otnce  to  control  the  problem  and 
prevent  its  spread  was  uncovered  bv  a  De- 
troit Ne.'.s  survev  of  more  than  22.000  deeds 
recorded  .since  Jan  1,  1970.  In  eit;ht  south- 
ea.^icrn  Michigan  counties. 

In  that  time,  the  records  show  that  the 
De'rolt  HUD  ofTice  has  reposse.scod  18,yj7 
home  in  Wavne.  Oakland.  Macomb.  Geneoee. 
Monroe.  Midland.  St  Clair  and  Washtenaw 
coun'ie> 

The  record  also  .showed  that  HUD  sold 
only  3.781  of  Its  homes  in  the  same  period. 
With  the  acquisitions.  HUDs  inventory  in 
the_  ei- Ill-county  area  soared  to  more  than 
15.500  re.iideniial  properties  because  HUD 
owned  1.089  homes  repossessed  prior  to 
Jan    1    i>i7ii 

In  sheer  volume  of  properties.  HUD's  In- 
ventory is  considerably  lart-er  than  the  num- 
ber of  residential  units  in  Bav  City— 14.000 
units  lor  that   city  s  49.500  rei.idents. 

Records  m  tlie  eight-county  area  also  re- 
veal that  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
HUD  iiomcs  ha\e  stood  vacant  and  deterior- 
ating lor  periods  up  to  several  years. 

At  the  .lame  time  there  are  liou.-sing  .-short- 
ages In  southeastern  Michigan. 

One  mortgage  banker.  Indignant  over  such 
wa^te.  blamed  Washington  HUD  headtjuar- 
ters.  taylng: 

"The  huge  number  of  repossessions  has 
rsw.imped  the  Detroit  HUD  office,  and  it  has 
never  been  given  iutlicieiit  manpower  to 
handle    the   Ji.b." 
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^'ost  of  the  real  estate  brokers,  salesmen 
and  mortgage  bankers  contacted  by  The 
News  agreed  to  discuss  the  size  and  impact 
of  the  HUD  fi.asco  only  if  their  Identities 
were   withheld. 

Real  estate  brokers  generallv  blamed  red 
tape  for  the  empty  homes,  saying  they  could 
Fell  most  of  the  houses  if  only  they  were 
put  on  the  market  as  scon  as  possible  after 
repo.-se.silon. 

Others  said  HUD  wasted  money — $2'.',  mil- 
lion— by  sending  a  task  force  of  experts  to 
Detroit  last  year  instead  of  hiring  more  staff. 
There  were  hints  that  some  management 
brokers  given  houses  to  rehabilitate  and  sell 
were  instead  sitting  back  and  collecting  HUD 
fees  while  the  housci  remained  vacant. 
Most  a'_-reed  that: 

The  threat  of  blig'ht  accompanies  the 
spread  of  vacant  lionies  in  communities  out- 
sido  Detroit. 

Instead  of  keeping  up  with  the  nroblcm, 
HUD  Is  falling  further  and  further  behind. 

Past  efforts  by  HUD  to  stem  the  tide  have 
proven  fruitless  and  it  needs  a  new  "seH"  phi- 
losophy if  it  is  to  clear  away  the  backlog  and 
halt  the  spread  of  the  worst  lioiising  situa- 
tion In  the  country. 

Tue  HL'D-r.dministered  FHA  insurance 
fund  has  paid  out  an  estimated  .S160  million 
in  southeastern  Michigan  lor  mortgage  fore- 
closure co::io  on  homes  which  HUD  ha.-;  repos- 
sessed since  Jan.  1,  1970.  and  not  re.-old. 

At  loast  another  S20  million  nas  been  paid 
out  by  the  fund  in  the  same  period  for  hold- 
ing costs  on  the  homes  in  southeasiern  Mich- 
igii^i,  including  such  charges  as  taxes  and 
management  fees. 

With  tlio  total  costs  Ui  41  month.s  standing 
at  ?1S0  miliiou,  tlio  end  apparently  is  not  In 
sight. 

"Reputable  real  estate  salesmen  could 
market  most  of  the  HUD  homes  In  the  eight 
counties  in  a  relatively  shcrt  time  if  HUD 
would  elimhiate  some  of  the  confusion  and 
red  tape,"  one  broker  said. 

"As  It  is,  a  broker  will  get  a  buyer  for  a 
home  only  to  find  that  HUD  is  not  ready  to 
sell. 

"Then  the  chances  are  that  the  home  will 
deteriorate  .so  badly  before  HUD  gets  around 
to  selling  it  that  either  a  fortune  has  to  be 
spent  on  rehabilitation  or  it  is  lorn  down." 
The  county  records  e.'iamintd  bv  The  News 
showed  that  HUD  has  regularly  been  repos- 
sessing more  than  four  ihnes  as  many  houses 
as  It  has  sold. 

Records  showed  the  major  problem  is  In 
Wayne  County,  where  HUD  has  reposse.ssed 
14,700  homes— most  of  them  in  Detroit— and 
sold  2.940.  increasing  its  inventorv  of  vacant 
dwellings  by  11,762  properties  in  the  last  41 
months. 

But  HUD  also  repossessed  .3.673  homes  in 
the  seven  outlying  counties,  while  selling  only 
035  during  the  same  period. 

HUD  in  the  past  has  said  that  Its  major 
problem  in  rehabilitating  and  selling  "its 
homes  wa.s  in  Wayne  County  because  of  the 
sheer   volume   and   "big-city   troubles." 

Ho'.vever.  its  percentage  of  sales  in  the  out- 
lying counties  h.as  been  only  22.9  percent, 
barely  above  the  20  percent  in  Wayne  County! 

In  O.ikland  County  last  year,  for  instance, 
HUD  repo.ssessed  637  homes — mostly  in  Pon- 
tiac— and  sold  only  117.  or  18  3  percent.  Some 
f'f  the  other  homes  are  in  Madison  Heights, 
Hoval  Oak.  Hazel  Park  and  Ferndale. 

In  Genesee  County,  where  HUD  repossessed 
1.394  homes  and  .sold  379  over  the  past  41 
months,  one  county  official  i.s  puzzled. 

"We've  tried  and  tried  to  get  HUD  to  put 
its  Flint  houses  back  on  the  market  and  to 
.send  more  employes  here  to  get  the  job  done.' 
said  Floyd  J  McCree,  register  of  deeds  and  a 
former  Flint  mayor. 

"As  the  records  show,  Detroit  is  not  the 
only  city  with  a  critical  problem  because  of 
einptv   HUD  homes," 

HUD  has  repos-,essed  84  homes  in  St,  Clair 
County — mostly  in  its  countv  seat,  Port 
Huron— and  sold  only  14,  despite  a  critical 
housing  shortage. 
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AUhough  there  is  a  ready  market,  one 
broker  said,  there  is  only  fru.stration  in  Irv- 
ing to  clear  the  way  to  sell  a  KUD  home. 

One  salesman  raised  the  question  of 
whether  HUD  had  tempfjranly  forgotten  it 
o.',  i.eci  homes  in  Port  Huron. 

HUD  recently  paid  water  bills  of  $300  each 
on  several  houses  it  has  owned  sn.ce  1970, 
:>''Cordi!ig  to  ihe  Port  Huron  Water  Depi-.rt- 
ment. 

Apparently  no  one  at  HUD  ha'I  thought  cf 
having  the  water  turned  off  In  the  vacant 
homes  while  they  remained  unsold. 

-Macomb  County  is  oiilv  a  lutle  bettor  off. 
In  tile  past  41  mouths,  HUD  h.is  repos.sessed 
307  homes  and  res  Id  C6,  While  mauy  of  th'! 
homes  are  in  Mt.  Clemens,  tliere  also  are  :t 
scalterhig  of  hou.SL',i  in  Ro.scville  and  East, 
De"roit, 

One  veteran  HUD  official  said  there  is  "no 
doubt"  of  a  pcrionnel  shortage  in  the  prop- 
erty management  division  of  tne  Detroit  HUD 
office.  The  division  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
liabililation  and  sales  of  repossessed  homes. 
"If  they  had  .spent  the  $2',  million  v.asicd 
on  the  la.=:k  force  last  year  on  needed  per- 
so!;neI,  we  would  be  a  lot  farther  along  on 
.solving  tlie  problem."  he  s.iid. 

The  o.Ticicii  also  pointed  out  that  costs  for 
holding  a  repos,sessed  home  add  up  to  S4  a 
day  for  the  FHA  insurance  fund, 

"That  means  right  now  the  fund  Is  losing 
ncirly  JGO.OOO  a  day  for  the  properties  we 
have  in  the  inventory,  or  a  total  cost  of  at 
least  ■?20  million  this  yeir."  he  said. 

"In  other  words,  we're  s^pcidinc:  probably 
20  times  more  on  holding  costs  than  it  would 
cost  us  to  get  an  adecjuate  staff  to  dispose 
of  the  homes. 

"Talk  about  penny-v.ise.  pound-fooh.sh, 
tliere's  no  better  example  than  the  HUD  op- 
eration in  Detroit," 

Only  recently,  HUD  personnel  from  other 
divisions  of  the  Detroit  office  wero  as.-;igiied 
temporarily  to  property  disposition. 

"They  assigr.ed  apprai.sers  and  mor'ga"e 
credit  people  to  property  di.sposltion  sev-eral 
weeks  ar-o  and  now  it  takes  three  to  four 
tin-.es  .as  long  to  process  a  routine  home  sale 
with  an  FHA-insured  mortgage,"  one  inori- 
gn!^o  banker  said. 

"They  just  can't  seem  to  learn  that  ycu 
don't  solve  problems  bv  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul," 

Still  undecided  is  whether  HUD  will  at- 
tempt to  improve  its  system  of  turning  re- 
po.Tse-sed  houses  over  to  the  care  of  area 
management  brokers. 

The  brokers,  hired  on  a  contractual  basis, 
are  paid  a  monthly  fee  for  each  hou.cc  they 
m.tnage.  including  its  maintenance  and  the 
supervision  of  its  rehabilitation. 

By  spreading  the  repossessed  homes  around 
among  a  number  of  brokers,  the  svstem  Is 
.suppos-d  to  .^peed  up  the  rehabilitation  and 
.siiles  of  the  houses. 

There  is  a  growing  siLspiclon  among  real 
estate  people  that  some  area  management 
brokers  make  no  effort  to  market  the  HUD 
homes  and  perform  little  maintenance  while 
they  continue  collecting  monMilv  fees  from 
HUD. 

"The  system  is  made  for  cheating."  one 
real  estate  broker  said. 

"A  management  broker  can  sit  on  his  liands 
and  still  collect  a  handsome  monthly  check 
becau  e  HUD  doesn't  ride  herd  on  "lazy  or 
cheating  brokers. 

"There  also  have  been  some  pretty  bad 
•stories  about  kickbacks  to  management 
brokers  from  contractors  chosen  to  rehabili- 
tate the  houses." 

Ihe  broker  added  that  he  was  awarded  a 
management  contract  for  several  Detroit 
homes  but  backed  out  after  in.,pecting  some 
of  Die  houses. 

"I  checked  thie  repair  contracts  that  had 

been    paid    against    the    work    done    In    the 

houses  and  decided  I  didn't  want  any  part 

of  tlie  setup,"  he  said. 

A  task  force  of  FBI  agents,  investigators 
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for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  agents 
of  HUD'S  inspector  general's  office  are  investi- 
gating FHA  fraud  in  southeastern  Michigan, 
including  management  and  repair  contracts 
for  repossessed  homes. 

A  Wayne  County  management  broker  and 
several  repair  contr.i'^tors  already  have  been 
indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jtiry. 

The  News  first  called  attention  to  the  soar- 
ing inventory  of  HUD  repossessed  homes  In 
a  series  of  articles  in  October.  1971,  based  oti 
Wayne  County  foreclosure  records, 

William  C.  Whitbeck.  then  director  of  the 
Detroit  HUD  office,  said  new  programs  were 
being  devised  to  .sell  the  homes. 

Shortly  after,  John  E,  Kane,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Detroit  HUD  office,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  new  programs.  All  of  the  pro- 
grams were  canceled  within  the  next  six 
months. 

In  May  of  last  year.  Kane  -.vas  .succeeded  by 
a  task  force  of  250  HUD  experts  brought  to 
Detroit  from  throughout  the  nation  at  a 
cost  of  i;2'j  million  to  resolve  the  problem. 
The  task  force  was  headed  by  Ben  T.  Austin, 
a  Washington  HUD  official. 

The  task  force  wound  up  its  efforts  last 
October  and  left  with  Austin  predicting  that 
the  problem  of  repossessed  homes  would  be 
tinder  control  by  Jan.   1   of  this  year. 

Instead,  county  and  HUD  records  alike 
show  that  sales  have  dropped  off  while  re- 
po.ssessions  have  remained  about  the  same. 
Wliitbeck  left  HUD  earlier  this  year  for  a 
position  with,  state  government  and  Kane 
was  appointed   acting  director. 

Last  month  when  it  became  evident  that 
sales  of  repossessed  homes  were  still  bogged 
down,  HUD  heaclquariers  sent  In  William 
Halpern,  another  expert,  to  t.ickle  the 
problem. 

Both  Halpern  and  Kane,  however,  refused. 
to  comment  on  the  results  of  The  News' 
examination  of  the  county  records  or  to  dis- 
cuss new  approaches  in  the  problem  of  re- 
possessed homes. 

Kane  said  answers  will  be  given  only  to 
written  questions. 

The  News  instead  has  sent  the  list  of  ques- 
tions to  H.  R.  Crawford,  assistant  secretary 
of  HUD  for  property  management,  in 
W'ashington. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  NELSON  BATES 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CiLirORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  26.  1973 

Mr,  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  give  recognition  to  two  outstanding 
citizens  of  this  country,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  Bates,  who  have  lived  and  worked 
in  south  central  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  for 
three  decades.  They  personify  the  quali- 
ties of  strength,  character,  integrity,  and 
devotion  to  family,  church  and  commu- 
nity which  are  so  cherished  in  this  Na- 
tion. Migrating  from  Texas  to  Califor- 
nia in  1945,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates  have  for 
more  than  20  years  operated  a  success- 
ful family  business  which  over  the  years 
has  grown  into  several  enterprises  to  be- 
come a  landmark  operation  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Still  participating  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bates  in  operating  the  family  business 
are  three  of  their  four  children.  The  chil- 
dren, Donna,  Ted,  James  and  Joseph,  all 
attended  Los  Angeles  public  schools  and 
earned  higher  degrees  from  major  uni- 
versities. The  children  of  Nelson  and 
Mable  Bates  have  continued  to  honor 
their  parents  through  scholastic  achieve- 
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ment,  and  through  the  many  awards  and 
citations  they  have  received  for  out- 
standing activities  in  the  fields  of  sports, 
health  and  education. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  Bates  for  their  unheralded  devo- 
tion to  a  fundamental  religious  family 
life.  Their  dedication  to  hard  work  and 
family  solidarity  has  been  an  example 
not  only  to  their  children  but  also  to 
their  community. 


FATHER  HESBURGH  URGES  A 
VISION  OF  WORLD  UNITY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDL\NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker.  Father 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  CSC,  was  well 
known  to  this  body  for  years  as  one  of 
America's  most  forceful  advocates  of 
equal  rights. 

As  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  he  fought  valiantly  against 
racial  injustice. 

But  Father  Hesburgh.  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  for  over  20 
years,  ha.s  also  de\oted  much  of  his  ef- 
forts to  a  vision  of  equity  and  moral  unity 
for  all  the  world's  people,  for  all  the 
passengers  on  "Spaceship  Earth." 

At  Harvard  University's  Alumni  exer- 
cises recently.  Father  Hesburgh  de- 
scribed, in  both  practical  and  poetic 
terms,  his  belief  that  in  the  coming  years, 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  ha^e  to  con- 
sider their  individual  problems  less  and 
their  collective  problems  more. 

In  light  of  the  recent  summit  confer- 
ence accords  between  this  country  and 
Russia,  I  feel  Father  Hesburgh's  vision 
of  world  equity  and  justice  will  be  of 
considerable  interest : 

A  New  Vi.siok  for  Sp.^cesiui'  Eakih 
It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  the  most  strik- 
ing photograph  brought  back  from  the  moon 
by  the  astronauts  was  not  a  clcsc-up  picture 
of  the  moon  itself,  but  a  faraway  picture  of 
the  earth.  There  it  shines  as  no  e.irth  dweller 
liad  ever  seen  it  before:  blue,  green,  flecked 
with  white  cloud  patterns,  a  beautiful  small 
globe  set  against  the  blackness  of  space's  void 
through  wliich  it  is  whirling  at  incredible 
speed. 

N.\TfRAL   HARMONY   AND   MANS   DISSONAN'CE 

Harvard's  own  Archibald  McLeish  caught 
the  poetry  of  the  vision.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us 
to  make  the  new  vision  come  true.  The  sad 
reality  is  that  the  earth  is  much  more  beau- 
tiful from  afar  than  it  is  up  close.  Not  that 
physical  beauty  does  not  exist  on  earth,  I 
liave  been  awed  by  the  majesty  of  the  soar- 
ing snowy,  windswept  heights  of  the 
Himalayas  seen  against  the  Jade  green  up- 
lands of  Nepal.  The  pastel-colored  sweep  of 
the  Britannica  Range  in  Antarctica  seen 
from  McMurdo  base  camp  almost  two  hun- 
dred miles  a-,vay  is  enough  to  thrill  the  soul 
of  any  observer.  A  sunset  following  a  storm 
at  sea.  a  sunrise  on  the  hushed  African 
game-filled  caldera  of  Naorongoro  Crater. 
the  Cordillera  Blanca  of  Peru  and  Chile 
viewed  from  a  high-flying  jet  on  a  bright 
winter  afternoon,  these  are  unforgettably 
beautiful  earthly  visions.  Note,  however, 
that  in  most  of  them,  man,  apart  from  the 
vl«wer,  is  almost  completely  absent,  and 
where  man  is  present  in  large  numbers  on 
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earth,  one  can  almost  always  expect  a  dim- 
inution of  beauty,  both  physical  beauty 
diminished  through  pollution  and  spiritual 
beauty  marred  by  violence  and  injustice 

It  is  a  singular  blessing  for  cur  age  that 
we  ha\e  been  able  to  .see  the  eariii  from  the 
moon,  to  see  it  as  it  really  is,  in  Barbara 
Wards  words:  Sp.iceship  Earth,  a  beautiful, 
small  space  vehicle,  providing  a  viable  eco- 
system for  human  beings  with  quite  limited 
resources.  As  Heilbroner  has  said  so  well: 
"Life  on  this  planet  is  a  fragile  affair,  the 
kind  of  miriiculous  microbial  activity  that 
flourished  on  tlie  thin  film  of  air  and  waier 
and  decomposed  rock  which  separates  tl.e 
r.nmhabi-.able  core  of  the  earth  from  the 
void  of  space." 

VEHICLE    FOR    AN    UNCERTAIN'    JOL-RNEY 

We.  the  passengers  of  spaceship  eaith, 
liave  tlie  capability  of  creating  by  our  intel- 
ligence and  freedom  a  whole  series  of  man- 
made  systems  that  will  enhance  the  ,nher- 
ent  beauty  of  our  planet,  and  make  it  even 
more  humanly  viable  and  physically  ber.i- 
tiful,  or  we  can  turn  spaceship  e^irih  into 
an  ugly  wasteland  where  human  bein-'S 
barely  survive  ^nd  hardly  live  in  air,-  huir:.:i 
sense. 

AN     fN.VECL-SAKV     CONTRA.ST     OF    SCiTALOR     AND 
LUXfRY 

If  you  have  any  doubt  that  we  are  doing 
the  hitter  rather  than  the  former,  walk 
tlirough  the  streets  of  Calcutt.i.  visit  the 
favellas.  barriadas.  villas  miserias,  and  cal- 
lampas  surrounding  the  Latin  American  cap- 
ital cities,  siep  aboard  the  floating  junks 
adjacent  to  Hong  Kong's  harbor,  or  look  at 
the  native  locations  north  of  Johannesburg 
111  Soi'th  Africa,  or  inspect  some  of  our  own 
inner-city  slums  or  Chicago  colonias  in  the 
Southwest,  or  miners'  rotting  villages  in  Ap- 
l>a!acl;ia,  or  almost  any  American  Indian 
rc.-;ei-vation  in  the  We.st.  It  isn't  just  what 
you  see  that  will  sicken  you.  It  is  that  it  is 
all  so  unnecessary,  that  it  is  man-made,  and 
man-kept,  and  and  that  it  is  in  startling 
conira-t  to  the  way  other  humans  are  living 
in  luxury  only  a  few  miles  awav  from  eat  a 
cf   these  human  sewers  and  garbage  heaps. 

An  easy  answer  would  be  to  say  that  tliere 
is  Just  not  enough  of  the  world''s  resources 
t->  iiousp  and  feed  everyone— but  then  re- 
meiv.ber  that  last  year,  and  for  most  of  the 
years  that  we  can  remember,  the  povern- 
menis  of  this  planet  have  spent  about  $200 
billion  on  armaments,  and  that  is  more 
than  the  total  annual  Income  of  the  poorest 
half  of  the  earth's  population.  We  do  it  be- 
ca-'ise  the  Rus'^ians  do  it,  and  iliev  do  it  be- 
cause we  do  It.  and  so  the  fooli-'hness  go^s 
on.  and  on.  and  on.  all  around  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  the  poor  go  to  bed  hunerv,  if 
they  have  a  bed. 

STATISTICS     CONFOUND     E«U\LITY 

To  put  the  ca.-e  for  the  poor  most  simplv. 
imagine  otir  spaceship  each  with  only  fixe 
people  aboird  instead  of  more  than  three 
billion.  Imagine  that  one  of  those  five  crew 
members  repre.-ents  those  of  us  earth  pas- 
sengers who  live  In  the  Western  world  of 
North  America  and  Europe,  one-fifth  of  hu- 
manity on  earth,  mainly  white  and  Chn.-tian, 
The  person  representing  us  has  the  use  and 
control  of  80  per  cent  of  the  total  life-sus- 
taining resources  available  aboard  our  space- 
craft. The  other  four  crewmen,  repre.seiiting 
tho  other  four-fifths  of  humanity— better 
that!  2' J  billion  people — have  to  get  along 
on  tile  20  per  cent  of  the  resources  that  are 
left,  leaving  tliem  each  about  5  per  cent  to 
our  man's  80  per  cent.  To  make  it  worse,  our 
man  is  m  the  process  of  increasing -his  \ise 
of  the.^e  limited  resources  to  90  per  cent. 

Now  if  tins  sounds  piggish  to  you.  -it  is!  If 
you  put  resources  just  in  terms  of  energy,  we 
in  the  United  States,  with  6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population.  u.sed  last  year  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  worlds  available  en- 
ergy. While  we  complained  about  a  trade  def- 
icit, we  made  two  billion  dollars  excess  from 
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the  le=;>.  developed  countries,  dependitie  on 
o\ir  le-..-.  lavored  brethren  In  Lntni  America  to 
proMde  us  with  one  billion  of  these  dollars 
111  surplus  trade  balances,  while  we  provided 
them  with  the  lea;si  aid  e\er.  since  aid  besaii. 
c\N'  v.E  HAVE  pRror  IN  thi.'n  man-made  world? 

I -11  Ho'.v  much  human  peace  can  you  vi.s- 
tidli/e  or  expect  aboard  our  .spacecraft  when 
Us  limited  resources  are  so  unjustly  shared, 
especially  when  the  situa'ion  is  worseniiij.; 
cadi  ye.ir?  Peace  is  not  ■,ained  bv  armaments. 
but  by  justice.  If  lour-nfths  of  tlie  worlds 
people  li\e  in  misery  while  the  other  iifth  in 
ihe  Uiiiied  States  and  Europe  enjoy  ever 
greater  luxury,  then  we  can  expect  no  peace 
aboard  spaceship  earth,  onlv  frustration,  de- 
spair, and.  nlttmatelv.  violence. 

Tlie  tra^p;ly  is  that  this  is  the  world  that 
iii:in  has  made  and  is  makinu:.  The  i/eiural 
human  condition  is  very  bad  indeed  aboard 
cur  ^.pacecraft. 

SIII  (  K    OFF    the    madness    IOR   .a    NIW    VI.sION 
or     JUSTICE 

i'3i  Is  there  any  hope  for  man?  Is  our 
spacecraft  really  hurtling  towards  massive' 
human  disaster,  cataclysmic  human  upheaval 
a>id  ultnnaiely  the  reduction  of  this  beauti- 
ful globe  to  a.  burncd-ou;  cinder  in  space.' 
Oiia  can  be  optimistic.  I  believe  only  if  this 
generation— aiKl  I  address  tlio  voiiiil;  particu- 
larly—can .^huck  off  the  madne.s.s  of  t!ie 
lilL'htmare  that  nuiu  for  centuries,  and  in- 
creasingly of  late,  has  been  creatint;  aboard 
our  planet.  A  new  global  vision  is  needed  if 
man  is  to  create  on  earth  the  beautv  that 
this  planet  manifests  and  seems  to  jirom- 
Iso  from  afar.  The  vision  nni>t  be  one  of 
social  Justice,  of  the  interdependence  of  all 
mankind  on  this  small  spacecraft.  Unless 
the  equality,  and  the  oneness,  and  the  coin- 
nion  dicnity  of  mankind  pervade  the  vislin  — 
the  only  future  nf  this  planet  is  violence 
and  destruction  on  an  evcr-mcrcasint;  s.-a!e. 
a  crescendo  of  man's  Inhunumitv  to  maii 
that  can  only  result  frloballv  i:i  the  exter- 
mination  of  mankind   by  man. 

.As  one  of  our  cradur>tes  in  the  Peace  Corps 
In  Malawi.  Africa,  put  it:  'While  our  lead- 
ers h.ive  their  power  battles  and  ego  trips, 
countless  minions  of  unknowns  are  in  need 
of  a  bit  more  food,  a  year  or  two  more  of 
education,  another  pot  f.r  ptui.  a  sensible  way 
of  controlling  f;.mily  size,  a  book  or  a  bicycle. 
These  people  aren't  askuis  for  much;  ihey 
would  only  like  to  be  a  bit  more  free  to  be 
11  bit  more  human  ' 

HAS     rgtlTV     BECO.ME    rONTKARY     TO     AMFRICAN 
IDEALS • 

I  beheve  that  none  but  the  voung — or  the 
young  m  heart — can  dream  this  vision  or 
pursue  thts  ideal  Why?  Becau.,e  it  means 
lea'  ii'.E;  behind  the  conventional  wi.sdom 
tha*  per\ades  the  old  and  aging  bones  of  tlie 
Western  World  The  vision  of  one  peaceful 
community  of  mankind  on  e:irrh.  dedicated 
to  justice,  equity,  and  hum:iii  dignilv  for  all 
is  contrary  to  nvvst  of  the  modern  American 
myths — unlimited  Rrowth  for  us  at  the  ex- 
pen.-es  of  almost  evervone  else:  the  abso- 
lu'ene^s  of  our  De^-larat  ion  of  Independence; 
patriotism  isolated  from  every  other  moral 
value,  my  countrv  rishf  or  wrong:  security 
only  by  force  of  arms,  however  unjustly  used; 
material  wealth  as  the  greatest  goal" of  all. 
since  it  guarantees  pleasure,  power,  and 
KTitus— everything  but  compa.ssionate.  un- 
sellfish  reetifnde 

A     ■.ill-.HlKST     UIll  MDEAT,     Not     of      I'uVV!  R     UfT 
Of   Honor 
Vho  but  the  young  or  young  in  heart  can 
say.  I  will  march  to  another  drumbeat:  I  will 
seek  another  vision  for  my  rountrv  and  mv 
world'.'   Not  a  vLsion  of  might   makes   right. 
but   noble-,se  oblige.  Not   a  vision   of  power, 
but  of  honr.r,  Xr<t  just  honor  proclaimed  as 
we  hear  it  proclaimed  so  loosely  today,  but 
honor  lived.  As  Robert  Frost  said: 
Two  roads  diverged  In  a  wood,  and  I — 
I  took  the  oiie  Ici^s  travelled  by. 
And  thii-  has  m:ide  all  the  difftr<.":ce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  is  mainly  needed  tcxlay  to  make  the 
dillerence  Is  a  vision  of  Justice  to  which  we 
commit  ourselves  anew  at  home,  to  demon- 
strate that  if  Justice  is  possible  here  lii 
America,  between  different  races,  different 
religions.  dilTerent  socloeconoinic  classes,  it 
might  just  be  possible  all  around  the  world. 
America's  leadership  must  be  demonstrated 
at  home  while  it  Is  proclaimed  abroad,  and 
la-stly.  our  leadership  must  be  inspired  by  the 
s.ime  kind  oi  vision  that  first  inspired  the 
birth  of  this  country,  a  vision  of  human 
equality  and  dignity  needed  today  to  create 
tiie  rebirth  of  one  whole  world,  a  new  planet 
where  human  beings  aspire  to  be  humane, 
where  beautiful  human  beings  begin  to  re- 
place the  past  creations  of  human  ugliness 
w^th  new  creations  born  of  compassion,  ccii- 

/«-rn  and  competence,  too. 

I  Is  .ill  this  an  empty  dre.im.  a  naive  vision? 
Not  If  young  people  take  it  seriously,  join- 
ing intelligence  to  their  idealism.  comi)etence 
to  their  vision,  and  the  courage  to  dare  to  be 
diilerent  in  how  they  view  the  world  they 
are  going  to  make,  or  better,  remake.  I  am 
often  asked.  "How  c!\n  we  possibly  turn  the 
world  over  to  them?'  My  answer  i.s  both  sim- 
ple and  obvious.  •■What  other  choice  do  you 
have?  Tomorrow   Is  theirs,  not   ours." 

DECLARE  THE   INDEPENDENCE  OF   MANKIND 

We  might  all  begin  by  a  declaration  of  the 
interdependence  of  mankind  today.  The  evi- 
dence is  totally  on  the  side  of  such  a  dec- 
laration— even  a^  regr.rds  this  country  which 
was  founded  almost  two  centuries  ago  by  a 
Declaration  of  Independence.  There  Is  no 
.serious  problem  facing  our  country,  and  in- 
deed the  world  today,  that  is  not  global  in 
Us  sweep,  as  well  as  in  its  solution.  You  can 
make  a  whole  list:  pollution,  the  dollar, 
poiJulation,  trade,  peace,  human  rights,  hu- 
man development,  security,  health,  educa- 
tion, communication,  drugs,  crime,  energy, 
space,  raw  materials,  food,  freedom,  and  so 
forth.  Try  .solving  any  one  of  tliese  problems 
in  any  adequate  way  without  involving  the 
whole  world.  Try  even  thinking  about  the 
philo.-iophical  implicitions  of  a  true  solution 
witli.iiu  reference  to  the  inherent  unity, 
equanuy.  Ir.iternily  and  dignity  ol  mankind, 
and  what  that  dignity  demands  and  requires 
of  human  persons  everywhere,  but  more 
cspect.illy  those  who  live  where  tlie  power, 
the  Wealth  .ind  the  leverage  lie. 

ITS    \    NEW    WORLD.    \\'ITH    NEW    ECONOMIC 
RELATIONSHIPS 

I  V  as  hrouj^ht  up  in  an  America  visuall;rd 
as  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  proud  of  i's  independence  and 
o<eanio-insured  isolation.  Now  we  learn  that 
tlie  energv  that  in:ikes  all  of  America  run.  or 
be  liuhted,  heated,  mechanised  and  mobile, 
will  depend  mainly  on  sources  outside  the 
United  .Statt-s  in  another  dozen  years,  and 
that  the  14  basic  metal  resources  we  need  for 
our  manufacturing  and  industrial  iiroces.s 
will  come  mainly  from  other  less  developed 
countries  by  the  turn  of  the  centur.\ .  The 
almighty  doU.ir  my  contemporaries  idoli/ed 
has  been  devalued  twice  in  less  than  two 
years. 

Containing  CommunLsm  has  been  for  al- 
most three  decades  the  one  all-embracing 
reason  for  doing  ahiKtet  anytliing  abroad  — 
from  the  Marshall  Plan  riiinounced  on  this 
platlorin  to  save  Kurope,  to  destroying  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  save  it.  What  validity  does 
containing  Comir.unisni  have  now  when  our 
greatest  diplomatic  concerns  today  are  bet- 
ter relations  with  the  two  worldwide  root 
sources  of  Comiiuinisin,  Ru.ssia  and  China? 
If  we  can  recognize  .self-interested  and  new 
interdependence  in  this  new  relationship 
with  China  and  Russia,  as  indeed  we  must. 
then  we  can  recf  gnize  it  anywhere  and  every- 
where. As  our  students  love  to  sing  during 
liturgical  celebrations  at  Notre  Dame, 
"There's  a  new  world  coming,  every  dav, 
every  day."  Indeed  there  is! 

It  would  appear  quite  obviously  at  this 
point    th.a   the  winds  of  uniiv  arc   blowing. 
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that  many  are  working  to  bridge  the  manv 
chasms  that  have  separated  mankuid  aboard 
spacecraft  earth.  Diplomacy  is  happily  bridg- 
ing the  chasm  of  ideology.  All  mankind  need 
no  longer  visualize  society  exactly  as  we  do. 
Ecumenism  is  bringing  the  Christian  and 
non-Christian  religions  toget'ner  in  under- 
standing at  last,  thank  God.  Cultural  ex- 
change is  finding  new  and  mutual  values  in 
the  East  and  the  West,  while  mercantilism  in 
the  modern  dress  of  the  multinational  cor- 
poration is  pior.eering  some  unusual  ways 
of  economic  development  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  parts  of  our  spate- 
crr'.ft.  The  energy  crisis  is  pushing  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Middle  Eastern  dilemma.  Racial 
prejudice  .--tands  convicted  worldwide  of 
idiocy  when  Africans  in  Uganda  expel  Asians 
wiio  were  born  there  and  have  adopted  that 
cour.try  long  ago.  or  wiien  the  ciiL^ens  of 
B.'iigladesli  caiiiiui  forgive  tiieir  fellow 
Bihari.  Male  chauvinism  is  on  the  way  out 
ill  the  Western  World,  belatedly  since  in  the 
East  and  Middle  East.  India  rind  Israel  al- 
ready have  female  Prime  Ministers.  The 
unity  of  mankind  must  be  the  wave  of  Die 
future  if  we  are  not  to  divide  t.ur.ielves  un- 
necessarily according  to  race,  religion,  color, 
sex  and  age.  and  thereby  make  human  life 
Impossibly  complicated  aijoard  our  shrinking 
spacecraft. 

WHAT  RFASO.N  FOR  .NATIONAL  DIVISIONS 
P.EMAINS  ' 

This  leaves  the  one  great  remaining 
divider  of  humankind,  perhaps  the  worst  of 
ail,  national  sovereignty.  Suppose  that  an 
Intelligent  and  cultured  visitor  from  another 
solar  system  were  to  be  informed,  on  seeing 
our  planet  earth  as  the  astronauts  saw  It 
from  the  moon,  that  in  addition  to  all  the 
inequities,  injustices  and  alienations  already 
mentioned,  mankind  on  earth  insisted  on 
governing  our  spaceship  by  dividing  it  into 
150  different  nationalities,  some  very  large, 
some  impossibly  small,  and  quite  a  few  In 
between.  Our  interplanetary  visitor  would 
also  learn  that  there  was  no  reasonable  ra- 
tionale for  these  national  divisions,  that 
they  often  represented  people  of  the  same 
language,  religion,  race,  and  culture,  and 
were,  in  fact,  often  separated  only  by  his- 
torical accidents.  Now  that  the  political  .sep- 
aration is  a  lact.  they  are  ready  to  fi^ht 
to  the  death  to  maintain  their  national  iden- 
tities and  territorial  prerogatives. 

Since  this  is  a  tactual  description  of  how 
things  mainly  are  on  spaceship  earth,  how 
dillicult  it  will  be  to  achieve  human  unity, 
dccencv  and  oneness  of  purpose  aboard  our 
.spaceship.  We  inust  find  some  new  v. ay  of 
iran.scending  this  inane  block  of  nationalitv 
that  pits  human  against  human  because  by 
an  accident  of  birth  they  happen  to  be  .Amer- 
ican or  Canadian.  Ea.-,t  or  West  German, 
Venezuelan  or  Colombian.  Kenyan  or  Ugan- 
dan. North  or  South  Vietiiame.se 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  solution  that 
would  bypa.ss,  rather  than  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  nationality.  It  is  likewise  a  solution 
which  is  bound  to  be  misunderstood  unless 
so'neor.e  stands  in  s;3irit  on  the  mtjon  and 
views  the  world  from  there,  with  all  its  prom- 
i.se  of  beautv.  unity  and  a  common  home  for 
mankind  united.  As  McLeish  said;  "To  see 
tlie  earth  as  it  truly  is.  small  and  blue  and 
beautiful  in  that  eternal  silence  where  it 
floats.  Is  to  see  ourr^clves  as  riders  on  the 
earth  together,  brothers  on  that  brip,ht  love- 
liiies  in  the  eternal  cold— brothers  who  know 
now  they  are  truly  brothers  " 

A    SUl.l'TION.    THE    COMMITMrNl    Or'    Dl'AT.    rl  ■  I- 
ZFNSHTP 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  everyone  in 
the  world  would  be  allowed  to  hold  dual  citi- 
zenship—to be  a  citizen  of  the  nation  in 
which  he  or  she  happens  to  be  born  and.  in 
addition,  to  be  able  to  quality  for  world  citi- 
zenship. 

The  application  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  of  .spaceship  earth,  would  involve  cer- 
ium commitments. 

1.   One    v.ould    have    to  ceriifv   his   or   her 
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belief  in  the  unity  of  mnnkind.  In  the  equal 
ciit;uity  of  eveiy  human  being,  whatever  iiis 
or  her  nationulity,  race,  religion,  sex  or  color. 

2.  One  wctild  hn\e  to  certify  his  or  her 
vi'lingnesis  to  work  for  world  peace  through 
'tiio  promotion  and  practice  of  jus; ice  at  home 
and  abroad. 

3,  One  would  have  to  do  something  to  prove 
t'ne  sincerity  of  the.-^e  beliefs,  something  to 
promote  justice  for  all,  something  to  promote 
th?  peace  and  well-being  of  his  or  her  fellow 
linmaus  at  hom.e  and  abroad. 

Tlie  growing  number  of  human  beings  on 
.spaceship  earth  who  would  freely  opt  for 
world,  m  addition  to  national,  citizcn.ship 
might  begin  to  prove  that  men  and  women 
are  ready  to  regard  each  other  truly  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  .seek  Justice  for  all, 
to  live  in  peace,  to  cotrunit  one's  idealism  to 
practice,  to  transcend  nationalistic  chauvin- 
ism, and  to  seek  to  realize  a  new  vision  of 
a  spaceship  earth  v\iih  liberty  ana  juhtue 
i"or  all — the  only  true  road  to  world  peace. 

Oi.e  vo'tld  hope  that  whatc\e.'  interna- 
tional agency  would  certify  this  addillonal 
world  citizenship  might  also  grant  to  its 
v.orld  citizens  .some  benefits  befiti,ing  their 
commitment,  such  as  free  pa.ssage  without 
visas  anj-where  in  the  world,  a  small  con- 
cession, but  one  .^j-mbolic  of  what  one  free 
world  might  be  for  all  its  citizens  as  more  of 
them  apply  for  work    pa-ssports. 

VNITED    STATES    SHOtTLD    TAKE    THE    LEAD 

One  would  like  to  hope  that  our  country. 
With  Its  rich  transnational,  multiracisl  and 
polyrelljfious  population  ba.se,  might  be  the 
lirst  to  propose  and  allow  this  new  idea  of 
dual  citizenship  for  all  who  would  desire  to 
give  leadership  and  meaning  to  thii  new- 
concept  of  a  more  beautiful,  more  human 
.space.ship  earth. 

I  would  like  to  sa.  for  myself,  and  I  would 
hope  for  many  of  you.  that  I  would  welcome 
this  kind  of  opportunity  to  declare  myself 
interested  in  the  welfare  ol  mankind  every- 
where in  the  world,  concerned  for  the  Justice 
due  all  who  sutler  injustice  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  believe  that  being  a 
citizen  of  the  world  would  enlarge  me  as  a 
person,  would  declare  my  fraternity  with 
every  other  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
world.  I  would  take  world  citizenship  to  be 
a  firm  commitment  to  work  for  a  new  vision 
of  .spaceship  earth  and  all  Us  pas.sengers.  to 
be  a  harbinger  of  hope  for  all  who  are  close 
to  despair  because  of  their  dLsmal  human 
condition,  flmaiy.  to  be  a  beacon  of  light  for 
hiunanily  beleaguered  by  darkness  in  so 
many  parts  of  our  world  today. 

Again,  one  of  Notre  Dam?'s  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  now  studying  at  Harvard,  puts 
it  well:  "One  comes  away  from  an  experi- 
ence like  the  Peace  Corps  with  a  sense  of 
real  international  brotherhood.  The  fact  that 
a  fellow  who  had  never  been  cut  of  the 
Midwest  and  could  speak  only  English  could 
then  live  in  two  countries  on  the  south 
and  eastern  fringes  of  Asia,  form  deep  and 
lasting  friendships  with  the  native  people, 
learn  a  language  and  a  culture  in  both  Cey- 
lon and  Korea  and  iunctlon  well  In  them — 
it  makes  one  feel  a  sense  of  oneness  with 
people  all  over  th^'  w  orld." 

A    CHANCE    TO    DFCIARE    OtTR    INDEPENDENCE 

I  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  world  citizen- 
ships as  a  panacea  or  an  immediate  answer 
to  all  the  world's  ills  and  evils.  Rather,  it 
would  be  for  each  of  us  a  chance  to  declare 
our  interdependence  with  one  auoLhcr.  our 
common  humairlty.  our  shared  hopes  lor 
our  spaceship  earth,  our  brotherhood  as 
members  of  the  crew,  our  common  vision 
of  the  task  facinr  humanity — to  achieve  hu- 
man dignity  and  the  pond  life  together. 

Once  more,  Barbara  Ward  has  elucidated 
the  new  vision  best ; 

"One  of  the  fundamental  moral  Insight.'! 
of  the  Western  culture  which  has  now  swept 
over  the  whole  globe  is  that,  against  aU  his- 
torical evidence,  mankind  is  not  a  group  of 
CXIX 1380— Part  17 
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warring  tribes,  but  a  single,  equal  and  fra- 
ternal community.  Hitherto,  distances  have 
held  men  apart.  Scarcity  has  driven  them 
to  competition  and  enmity.  It  has  required 
great  vision,  great  holiness,  great  wisdom 
to  keep  alive  and  vivid  the  sense  of  the 
unity  of  man.  It  is  precisely  the  sahils,  the 
poets,  the  philosophers,  and  the  great  men 
of  science  who  have  borne  witness  to  the 
underlying  unity  which  dally  life  has  denied. 
But  now  the  distances  are  abolished.  It  is 
at  lea.st  possible  that  our  new  technological 
resources,  properly  deployed,  will  conquer 
ancient  shortage.  Can  we  not  at  such  a  time 
realize  the  moral  unity  of  our  human  ex- 
perience and  ma!.»  it  the  basis  of  patriotism 
tor  the  world  itself?" 

SISTAIN    orR    FJIACtLE    CAPSVLE    WITH    MORAL 
INITT 

Ii  Will  be  ea^y  to  scoff  at  this  vii>ioa  of 
our  humanity,  our  oneness,  our  common 
task  lus  fellow  pfts.sengers  on  a  small  planet. 
Tlie  great  .iiid  powerful  of  this  earth,  and 
indeed  of  our  countrj-  and  Europe,  can  easily 
sniff  cynically  and  reti:rn  to  their  game 
of  power  politics,  national  jealousies,  moun- 
tains of  armaments,  millions  of  graves  ot 
men  mourned  by  widows  and  orphans,  rav-  , 
aged  oceans,  and  unverdant  plains  and  hun- 
gry homeless  people  who  despair  of  the  good 
life.  Somehow  I  believe  that  there  is  enough 
good  will  in  our  country  and  in  the  world 
to  expert  millions  of  people  to  declare  all  of 
this  iKtwerful  posturing  of  corrupt  politicians 
to  be  arrant  nonsense  on  a  common  space- 
ship, to  say  that  we  do  want  all  men  and 
women  to  be  brothers  and  sisters,  that  we  do 
'oeUeve  in  justice  and  peace,  and  that  we 
think  homes,  and  swaying  fields  of  grain, 
and  .schools  and  medicine  are  better  than 
billions  .spent  for  guns,  tanks,  submarines 
and  ABM's.  The  trouble  Is  that  the  millions 
of  little  people,  the  ones  who  really  man 
spaceship  earth,  the  ones  who  really  work, 
and  sn.Ter,  and  die  while  tlie  politicians  pos- 
ture and  play,  these  little  ones  have  never 
lieen  given  a  chance  to  declare  themselves. 
A'A'd  this  IS  wrong,  globally  wTong, 

It  is.  I  believe,  a  most  important,  tirgent. 
and  timely  part  of  the  new  world  a-borning 
that  everyoile  in  the  world  should  he  jjbi,e 
to  declare  his  or  her  broader  citizenship 
In  adopting  a  wider  vision  for  spaceship 
earth,  a  vision  that  transcends  nationality 
and  anything  else  that  separates  man  from 
man.  Having  traveled  across  the  face  of  our 
beautiful  planet,  having  traversed  all  its 
oceans  and  its  continents,  having  shared  deep 
human  hopes  with  my  human  brothers  and 
sisters  of  every  nationality,  religion,  color. 
and  race,  having  broken  bread  and  found 
loving  friendship  and  brotherhood  every- 
where on  earth,  I  am  prepared  tliis  day  to 
declare  myself  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
to  invite  all  of  you,  and  everyone  every- 
where to  embrace  this  broader  vision  of  oitr 
interdependent  world,  our  common  human- 
ity, our  noblest  hopes  and  our  common  quest 
far  justice  in  our  times  and.  ultimately,  for 
peace  on  earth.  Lest  I  sound  too  Utopian. 
or  even  too  secularistlc.  since  I  urn  first  and 
foremost  a  priest,  may  I  also  now  pray  that 
the  good  Lord  Jesus  who  lived  and  died  fnr 
us  may  also  bless  these  living  efforts  of  ours 
to  be  truly  followers  of  Him  who  blessed  both 
the  peacemakers  and  all  who  hunger  for 
Justice. 
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a  documentary  on  the  Vietnam  war's 
younge.st  and  most  innocent  victims;  the 
children  of  American  sen-icemen  and 
Vietnamese  mothers. 

My  consUtueut,  Mrs.  Estelle  Smitli, 
of  Minneapolis,  Miim..  was  shocked  by 
the  film.  Her  letter  is  a  compassionate 
plea  that  the  United  Statas  take  the 
initiative  in  helping  these  traffic  victims 
of  a  decade  of  war. 

The  letter  follows : 

Dear  Sra:  The  NBC  program.  'Sins  of  the 
Fathers'  toiiiie  just  .shocked  me.  I  have  heard 
about  these  children,  read  articles  coiicern- 
iug  them,  but  that  show  touile  re.iliy 
brought  It  all  out. 

I  know  nothing  of  all  the  legtvl  and  political 
angles,  but  I'm  sure  that  you.  as  our  Cou- 
irressman.  can  set  some  measures  in  action 
that  will  really  do  i-omethiugs  to  help  those 
Iioor  victims  of  war. 

Please,  please,  do  all  in  your  power  to  gel 
aid  to  them! 

Sincerely. 

E.^TELij.  Smith, 
iLucky,    happy    nioUier    ol    ci-ht). 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINICESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIX'ES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
19.  NBC  televised  a  doctimentary.  en- 
titled. "The  Sin-o;  of  the  Fathers."  It  was 


A  GOVERNOR  IN  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    ri.OBTDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  one  of  the  Nation's  bet- 
ter newspapers,  recently  carried  an  ar- 
ticle entitled.  "A  Governor  in  the  White 
House?"  by  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr.  Mr. 
Sperling  refers  in  complimentary  terms 
to  Florida's  Governor  Reubin  A.skew.  as  a 
presidential  prospect.  There  are  many  in 
Florida  and  rtSbwhere  v,-ho  also  feel  that 
Governor  Askew  is  presidential  timber. 
His  responsible  handling  of  the  intricate 
problems  of  govemment  tn  the  Nation's 
eighth  laigest  and  fastest  groming  Stote 
entitle  him  to  special  reco,!mition.  I  sub- 
mit the  Monitor's  article  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record: 

A   Governor  in  the  White  House? 
(By  Godfrey  wperiing.  Jr.) 

Lake  Tahoe.  Nev— Watergate  has  turned 
this  national  Governors  Conference  into  n 
little    presidential    nominating    convention. 

On  the  Republican  side,  strong  drumbeats 
are  being  heard  here  lor  Govs.  NeLson  A 
Rockefeller  and  Ronald  Reagan. 

Fellow  state  chief  executives  are  making 
the  point  that  the  New  York  and  California 
governors  have  '>eeii  strengthened  as  possible 
candidates  because  of  their  "disassociatlon" 
from  the  administration  in  WashuigLon. 

At  the  same  time.  Democratic  governors 
are  looking  more  and  more  among  them- 
selves for  a  197C  candidate, 

TTiey  feel  that  the  pro^jects  of  such  gov- 
ernors as  Reubin  Askew  of  Florida.  John  J. 
Gilligan  of  Ohio.  Jimmv  Carter  of  Georgia. 
and  Daniel  Walker  of  Illlnios  have  been  en- 
hanced by  the  blow  that  they  see  Watergate 
has  dealt  to  the  acknowledged  front-runner 
for  the  nomination — Sen,  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts. 

POTtNTIAL  NOMINEES 

These  Democratic  leaders  are  saying  that 
Seualor  Kennedy,  because  of  Chappaquld- 
dick.  has  disqualified  him-self  from  present- 
ing himself  as  the  clean,  upstanding.  taoraX 

candidate  that  the  people — and  the  pmrty 

will  be  looking  for  m  the  presidency. 
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These  same  Democrats  believe  that  the 
man  above  all  others  who  could  present  such 
au  image  is  sitting  with  them  In  the  meet- 
ings here  at  Lake  Tahoe — Mr.  Askew. 

"He  is  our  Mr  Clean,"  one  governor  has 
de.~rribed  Mr.  Askew,  and  others  have  often 
echoed  a  sinnlar  opinion.  The  rank  and  file 
of  Florida  voters  also  view  Mr.  Askew  in  this 
light.  Even  those  who  oppose  him  raise  no 
question  about  his  high  moral  approach  in 
both  private  and  public  matters. 

Republican  governors  still  view  Vice- 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  and  John  B.  Con- 
iially  as  the  front-runners  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  the  GOP  banner  in  1976 

But  they  believe  that  both  Me.'^srs.  Agnew 
and  Connally  are  damaijed  by  their  close 
association  with  the  President  and  with  his 
administration. 

What  is  becoming  lncrea.singly  apparent, 
too,  is  that  both  Governors  Rockefeller  and 
Reagan  are  Interested  in  a  presidential  run- 
off Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  a  series  of  interviews, 
has    said    as    much. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  led  manv  of  those  arotnid 
him  to  believe  that  he  will  engage  in  an  all- 
out  effort  to  get  the  nomination. 

There  Is  another  among  the  governors  here 
who  cannot  be  counted  out  by  any  means: 
George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama.  Mr,  Wal- 
lace is  gettinu;  read  for  another  bid  for  gov- 
ernorship of  his  state.  And  his  pluck  alone— 
in  wake  of  the  assassination  attempt  that 
left  him  paralyzed  in  tie  leg.s — has  evoked 
a  whole  new  wave  of  sympathy  and  supn^t. 

He,  too,  has  told  interviewers  tliat  aii^ier 
try  at   the   presidency   is  possible. 

YOt  NGtP.  CANDID.\TES 

The  Republican  governors  have  their 
younger  candidates,  too. 

Again  and  again  Republican  leaders — both 
here  and  all  around  the  United  States — 
speak  of  Michigan's  William  G.  Mllliken  and 
Washington's  Daniel  J.  Evans  as  being  par- 
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ti.nilarlv  attractive  "young"  possibilities  for 
the  White  House. 

Talk  of  a  governor  as  president  has  buoyed 
this  conference.  For  the  first  time  In  years, 
the  state  leaders  now  see  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  voters  will  turn  away  from  their 
long-time  trend  of  selecting  U.S.  senators 
lor  presidential  candidates. 

As  a  part  of  the  continuing  shadow  cast 
by  Watergate  at  the  governors'  get-together, 
Patrick  J.  Lucey  of  Wisconsin,  contending 
that  the  whole  administration  proces.ses  were 
grlnging  to  a  halt,  called  lor  President 
Nixon's    resignation. 

In  response.  Tom  McCall,  Oregon's  out- 
spoken Republican  Governor,  labeled  Gov. 
Lucey's  ftatnietit  as  a  "iiair-trl<,ger  reac- 
tion." 
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Paris  Post  No.  1,  France;   Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  McKee  Post,  Lexington 
Ky.;   the  Order  of  Lafayette:   and  at- 
tended New  York  Law  School,  class  of 
1918. 

As  editor  of  The  All  American  News, 
Mr.  Greenhut  has  promoted  the  ideals' 
of  unity,  brotherhood,  and  patriotism.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  warmest  regards  to  Mr.  Green- 
hut  and  thank  him  for  his  outstanding 
service  and  contribution  to  the  veterans 
of  the  82d  Division  and  America. 


EDITOR  OF  THE  ALL  AMERICAN 
NEWS  RETIRES 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRLATION 
BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OK    GEORGIA 

I.\'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jones  T. 
Bond  of  Green.^bnro.  Ga.  president  of  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  8'Jd  Division  As- 
sociation, has  informed  me  that  Mr.  Ira 
L.  Greenhut  has  recently  retired  as  edi- 
tor of  Tiic  All  American  News,  the  news- 
paper of  tlie  82d  Division  A.ssociation. 
after  holding  that  position  for  almost  20 
years. 

Mr.  Greenhut,  wlio  conies  from  a  mili- 
tary family,  served  with  the  82d  Division 
in  World  War  I  as  sergeant  in  the  307th 
Ammunition  Train.  He  is  a  member  of 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974  will  be  debated  and  voted  on  by 
the  House  this  week. 

Last  year,  and  this  year  again,  I  raised 
Questions  about  this  appropriation  bill 
because  for  many  projects  no  draft 
and  or  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ments have  been  filed. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  see  the  cur- 
rent status  of  environmental  impact 
statements  for  Corps  of  Engineer  proj- 
ects for  which  funds  were  requested  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  I  include  the  follov.ing 
information,  provided  by  the  corps: 


FISCAL  YEAR  1974  EUDGLT    STATUS  OF  EIS  FOR  PROJECTS  UNDER  COr*STRUCTION 


Piojecf 


Date  Med  with  CEQ 

Draft  Finjl 


Scheduled  tiling  dale 
Diaft 


Final 


Romstl'S 


July   19,1971 
■Aug".'26,'i97i' 


John  H0II15  Baiikhejd  lock',  and  djm,  Aldtiama      Oct.      6,  1972 

Jcne',  Blufl  locks  and  dam,  Alabama [_ ,,,[ May   ll!l973 

Tennessee- Tombigbce  Wdieiway.  Ala,  and  Miss Feb.     1  1971 

Chen  J  Ruer  Lakes.  Aik.     .   ' July  23^  1971 

Humboldt  Harbor,  Ark  . , 

Snettisham  po*er  project.  Ar Kansas I...I.IIII '..,......'.. 

Phoenix  and  vicinity,  AriZunj I... 1. 1. .1.11. .II. I I.. I "Mar.  15,  1971 

Santa  Rosa  Wash,  Ariz 

DeGray  Lake.  Ariz III.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" I"  I  . 

DeQueen  Lake,  Ariz I. 

Dieiks  Lake.  An?  

Gillham  Lake,  Ariz  I I_ 

McClellan-Kerr  Arizona  River  navigiiiicn  system  Arizona  and  Oklahoma,  bank  stabiliza- 

hon  and  channel  rectification 
McClellan- Kerr  Arkansas  River  navigation  sys'em,  Arkansas  srd  Oklahoma,  locks  and  

dam. 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Arl.insas  and  Louisiana  (I960  Act) 

O^ark  locks  anij  dams,  Arkansas     .       

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below  Denison  Dam  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and    Feb.  27,1973 

Texas 

Alameda  Creek,  Calif. 

Buchanan  Lake,  Cald ..; . 

Dry  Creek  Lake  and  Channel,  California .. 

Hidden  Lake.  Calif I 

Imperial  Be.ich,  Calit  _ 

Los  Angeles  ccu'i;,  dijMiage  aiea,  Calilorn, J 

I  yile  aid  Warm  Creeks,  Cdlil Apr.     7.1972 

Ne*  Melones  Lake  Calil , Mar    IS,  1972 

Port  Hueneme  Harbor,  Calil , May    12.  1972 

S.crimen'o  River  bank  protection.  Calif May  24,1972 

S-rnmi.".!o  Pivd,  Ch„: ..  Landing  to  Red  Blud,  Calif 

Sin  Oiego  Haitior,  Calit _ ,, 

S.in  frjiHiico  Biy  to  Stockton,  Cald       ...   .    ' ..... 

SAeei.viler  Piver.  Cilif  Jan.    15,1973 

Tahqi.ii^j  Cieek,  Cilil Sept.  29, 1973* 

Veii!uM-Pieipo'ii;,  Cjiil    „ 

Bcir  treek  Like.  Ccio   .'  Aug.  27,1971 

Chati.eld  Lake  Colo  .^ 

Ids  Aiiima',,  Colo    '...,.. 

TriMi.ljd  lake,  Colo 

Br.-.,)r  I  Cji  ,il,  Fl.i  

Cei"'al  ami  ^nuthein  flondj,  Florida      ._. 

(our  Rivers  Bisin,  Ha  .... 

J.l..^llvl,llle  Harbor,  Fia  (196:'  ict) 


June  1973 

December  1973 

Apr.  20,1971  

Oct    27.1971  

Nov.  13, 1970 Draft  not  filed. 

Jan.   22.1971  Do. 

May   22.1972    September  1973'.. June  1974- 

June  17.1971 Do. 

June  1973     September  1973 ('). 

May   19,  1973     March  1975'     June  1975'         

, June  1973     December  1974 

Jan.    10,1972    June  1974*     December  1974' 

, June  1973        March  1973.    ('). 


.do.. 


.do. 


May  11,1973 

Ma"y'"i7,"i97i" 
June"29,"l97i" 


('). 


.do December  1973... 

.do September  1974 (  ). 


June  1973. September  1973. 

June  1973.]. 1. 1.-.! December  1973. 


June  1974     September  1974 

June  1973 September  1973 

May  23,1972 

July  17,1972 ( ). 

August  1973 

, June  1973.... 

June  1973     September  1973 

September  1973. March  1974 

Oct.    14,19715  March  1974 June  1974       (  ). 

September  1973 

June  21, 1971  September  1973- 

September  1973 March  1974.... 


Drjft  not  filed. 
Do. 


Miami  Harbor,  Fia  (1968  act) 

PmeliJs  County.  I  la 

Carters  Lake.  Ga  

S.ivaiinah  Harbor  Ga    40  toot  (vMdening  and  deepening). 

Savannah  Harbor.  Ga  (sediment  basin)  . 

Tvbee  Island,  Ga 

Footnotes  ai  end  of  table. 


..  Nov.  30,1972 

r.'j'unc'"7,"i97r 
May  24.1971 
..  Dec.    3.1971 

IINov.    1.1972  . 

'.V  May  25.  1973 
..  Mar.    6,1972 


Feb.  10,1972 
MaV."4,'i97r 
NoV.'"2, 1972" 


June  1973 September  1973. 

be'cViTibe'r  1973 .".".". '. I ". ' .'.  Ma'rc h  1974".!" 


..  Draft  not  file! 
Da 


Feb.  15,  1972 
June  23, 1972 
May  26. 1972 


June  1973  5 


...  June  1973 

...  September  1973. 


-  («). 
.-  (=). 

.]  ('  ). 


March  1974 July  1974 

....  Decen-ber  1973.. 

Septer.tei  1973.., Match  1974 

Decerrber  1973.. 

July  1973* 


June  27,  19 
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Project 


Date  Filed  wiUi  CEQ 
Draft 


Final 


Scheduled  Itlinf;  dale 
Draft 


Final 


Rc'.-narks 


West  Point  Lake,  Ga  and  Ala 

Wnikiki  B.'ach  Hawaii  I"-".I".".I".".'." 

D.voishak  Dam  and  Reservior.  Idaho.  .  ...., 

Riiie  Lake,  Idaho  -.I..1IIIIIIIII" 

Fast  St  Louis  an. I  vicmitv.  Illinois  (Cahokia  Dam) 

llliiiuis  W,3i.;rv,jy  CaUirrent  Sag  Mod.,  part  I.  Illinois  and  Indiana."!! 

Kaskaskia  Riiet  naviRation.  Ill 

Lake  Bluff,  III  ,  shore  of  Lake  Wichigan.  Ill 

I.Ike  ShjIbvviIlL'.  Ill  

L'ucoln  L.-il.e.  Ill ...   ---.-..- 

Mississippi  River  bet.veen  Ohio  and  Mis-ouri  Rueis  Cliain  of  f?o'ck?, 

Mississippi  River  betv/pon  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers  and  r^guCilory 
Missouri. 

Rend  Lake,  III 

Rock  Island.  Ill ,    .  '_'_"_ 

Siline  Riv?r  and  Tributaries.  Ill   ...  ^    ..... 

Srr.ithfield  lock;  and  d?m,  lilmo.s,  Indi.ina,  and  Kentucky. ..-r-I...'..! 

Wil'.am  L.  Spniigpr  Lake.  Ill     .  _ 

Big  Pine  Lake,  Ind V'.\^^J^^iV^^. 

Brookville  Lake,  Ind.  . ""'.'. 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  

Clifty  Creek  Like,  IntI   , .'.'.'."."..'.".".'.".".".".'."" 

Evaiisville.  Ind I.I.I.! 

Gieeiiville  Bayou  levee.  Ind. .."IIIIII! 

Levee  unit  f'jo  5,  Ind         .   .. .".IIIIIIII! 

IV.ison  J.  rjib'ack.  rivet  levee.  Ind     I I.IIIIII] 

IvewhurR  lock  and  dam,  Ind-  and  Ky. I.I.IIIIIIII"!' 

Paloka  Like,  Ind 

llnioiitovvn  lock  a:id  dam.  Ind  and  Ky — ....IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Clinton.  Iowa. ..III.IIIIII' 

Miiihalltov.n,  lov/a    IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

fVlisTuri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa.  Kans..  Mol'an'd  flebrlll"" 

Saylorville  Lake,  lov.a..     _ 

VV.iltrluo.  loAa 

Sir  Hill  Lake,  Kans -I-..IIIIIII.III 

Chilton  Lake,  Kans  IIIIII"""' 

Dodije  City.  Kans    

Fl  Dorado,  Kans     :. 

H.tvs,  Kans  , . 

Hillsdale  Lake,  Kans II 

Kansas  C it,,  Krnis   . ..' sr:-. s 

La/vrence,  Kai'.s 


Jan.    17,  1973     Kay    "4.  1573 
June  13,15/3    leb.  13,1973 


June  197?. 
June  1973 


Decen.ber  1973 

Scptenber  1973 

.     .  r'arch  1S74 

..  Nov.    9, 1572    Apr    18  V:12 


III. , 

vi'orks  Illinois  and 


May    8,1571  . 


r.-.:;.lil97; 

Dtc.-iTberi973 
.    Co 


Decerr.ber  1973. 

Sepiert.tier"  1973-1 

March  1974...  I.I 

...  CO  

jLnelS74 . 

Scpienbti  li74.I 
Deccnbrrl973  .. 

Mi:ri.hlS7J 

.     CO  .       .   .   . 


ifh 


0) 


June  1574 

Seplenber  1973 

.     ^'■.lrch  1974 
F"h      5  IP'! 

..  Ju.y     1.1S70    June  1973- (<•) 

—  . Soi'irrtiCi  \^i2 

.     June  1973 
----- DccctJ.bct  15"3 

1... Seji'  !^  19"! 

- June  1973 . 

.  Aug.  24,1972 


Scptcrrhcr  1974 
Decen.ber  1973. 
June  197.4 


Decen  bcr  1973*  (C). 


S.-.pten  her  1973 
June  1S74.    .    . 


Ciafl  nol  filed. 


September  1973. 
September  1973 


() 

Draft  not  IJeJ. 


Melvern,  Kans       ... .  . 

r-iir  Fori.  Lake.  Ky...! .' 111111111111111111         

Cave  Run  Lake,  Ky -"-I.IIIIIIIIIII.I"   I"! 

Laurel  River  Lake.  Ky .I.III" 

M, 11 1  ins  Fork  Lake.  Ky I" 

P.iMitsville  Lake.  Ky 

Red  Ri.er  Lake,  Ky Il.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIir 

Sou'tiweslern  Jctterson  County,  Ky. .IIIII.."IIII"III 

Ta.loinlle  Lake.  Ky "  '"  

Yates:. lie  Lake.  K). .     .     .. ' IIIIIIIIIIIIII  M! 

Atchafalaya  Ruei,  Bayou  Chene.  Borul  ariu  Black.  La 

Ba/ou  Lafonrchc  and  L'lfourche  lun-.p  Waterway,  La       ..__ 

Granil  Isle  and  vicindy     Laro'e  to  Golden  Meadows.  La.. I.. 

L.ike  Ponlthartiaiii  and  vicinity.  Louisiana I.'jIIIIIII! 

Mern.enlau  Ki;ei  (ihaiiiiel  impiovetntul),  Loui-siana    "      "  "  ' 

Hic'iou'l  Canal  La   .  . .TI.'IJtI.I.'II 

Mississippi  River,  gull  outlet.  Louisiana   .   .    .II'.IIIIIIIIIII'IIII 

Ti^v;  Orleans  to  Vemrp,  hurricane  protection.  Louisiana 

Ouachita  River  levees.  Lou, siana 

O'.erton-Red  River  Water/vay  (lov/ei  3!  mi  OiHy).  Louisiana   .'"....  .".' 

Rerl  River  omeigenry  tjank  piotpction  Louisiana 

R'd  Rivei  Watorv.ay   Miss.ssipp  Fdvei  to  Shteveport,  L,;..  A;k  ,  Ohfall  and  Tex" 

Bloomiiiglon  Lake.  Md.  and  W.  Va 

Tied  Avon  River,  Mil        I-IIIIIII.V.IIII 

Chailes  River  D.jm.  Mass 

r.dl  River  Harbor,  Mass   .  .. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Weymouth-Foie  ,ind  Town  Rivers,  Mass...i -TtIIIIIIIIIIIIII"!! 

Great  Lakes  coiineclnig  channels,  Mich  ...' V^SJ]^^^. 

Lexiiigtoii  Haiboi,  Mich .' ...IIIIII'II  I' 

River  Rouge.  Mich     . _ IIIIII      

Siigiii?,v  River.  Mich   .    .         .     .     ..   ".  .I.^IIIIIIIIIIHI' 

Big  Sioiie  Lake-Whi'estoiie  Rivei  Minn,  and  S.  Dak ...'. 

Maiikalo-H   M.nnkalo   Minn         ..    IIIIIII'IIII 

Tiimliighee  River  and  tributaries  Mississippi  and  Alabama IIIIIIIIIIII""" 

CCiience  Can.iQii  Dam  and  Reservoir  Wo. \^./^.^///^. 

H.iiiyS  Tiuir.ai.  Dam  aid  Reseivoir.Mo \ "' 

Lii'le  Blue  River  Ctianiiel,  Mo. 

L  !!le  Blue  River  Lakes  Mo '....'....'. 


Oct.   28.1971  . 

..- Match  1974    ... 

Feb.    4,1971 

March  1974 

.  Feb.  15. 1973  .  . 

- Mai.  24, 1971        I.    """ 

'..         Dcreinhei  1974 

-* August  1973 

.  Aug    13, 1971     riny   12. 1571        .      . 
.  July     6,  19 '2-  Mar.  30  1971 

.Oct.    19,1971     Oct     28.1971       .    .    ..". ' 

-    Mar   26,1971    September  1973* 

.  Aur.  26.1971  Fepl  21  1972 
.  Aug.  1. 1972  Apr.  27.  1973 
.  Sept.  17, 1971    Feb.    2.1972 

---- ...  Dec.     2  1970 • 

.  Feb.     8,1972  .   . 
Feb.     5.  1973' 

Jui»1973 

_ do 

I .  .    do .. 

September  1973... 

July      6    19:1 

Aug    19,1971   \_ 

- - September  1973  .. 

,  Dec.    9. 1971  . 
.  Oct.    27,1971  .. 

July     6.1971     A(jr.   12  1972 

Apr.   75.1972  

Jan.    16.1973  .  

Cit      3.1972  . 

Aug.  17. 1977  .  "  ■ 

.  r'.ar.    4.1972    Juii"  23,  1972 

Oct.  31,1572  . 


June  1974   

juiie'1'974  IIIII 
June  1973   

June  1975     ".   '. 
September  1973. 

'June  1973'. IIII 

December  1973" . 


...p. 

...  Draft  not  bled. 

Ill         Do. 
Ill         Do. 


Do, 


June  1973 


Sei  tembei  1973 

do  .  

.  .    do       

March  1974 


March  1974.. 
June  1973     . 


Da. 


Do. 
Do, 


Do. 


June  1973 
....  do..  . 

<,o.... 

.  .    do  .  . 


.  Oct.     3, 1'.'72 

-    .'                   r^O"  18  1970 

Fr-b.  27.  1973    May  11   1973 

Mar,  21,  1972     Aug  23  197? 

Fib.  27,  1973     Ha.  11   1973 

Dec,  24  197n 
M'v   11.1972  . 
Ff-b.     7.1973    SeplI7, 1971 
Dec,     2.  1571  .... 


June  1973, 


Si  plen.ber  1973 
-    do  ■         . 
June  1973. 


Jan.    16, 1973'  Jan.  3,  1972 

J-ni     16  1973 

Mar.   13,  1972     lun.  1,  1072 

Feb.  28,1972  Mai  2?  1973 
. ..  .  .  Dec  la  1970 
Apr.  12,1972 


September  1973. 


June  1973... 

July  1973- 

huletinite 

December  1973 

June  1973- 

June  1973 


Du 


Do 


Lo!i(;  B-anch  Lake,  Mo 

Meramec  Park  Lake.  M.3 _'__' 

Pittonsburg  Lake  (I  3^  crossing).  Mo  .   . l.^[^.ll[[[[V[[ 

St   Luuis   Mo  ..  "  

Smithull?  Lak",  Ma  

Uiiinn  Lake  (State  highvv.i,  IS'))  Auv   Pait.),  Kv''ll[""[^]'.l\^^""'"l 

L'hby  Dam,  Lak.3  lioocai.usa,  Mont  .  .     '" 

G.iviis  Point  Dam     Lewis  &  Clark  (relocation  otN.obrarai  Nebraska  and  Soulh  Da^o'a 
Pap'dion  Clark  and  Trihu^tnes,  Uebr 
BeavJt  Brook  Lake,  it. H   .      . 

tl.zabeth,  N).         ...         .       ..'.'.W. 

Newark  Bay,  Hack^nsack  and  Passaic  River,  fl.J. II.  ..IIII  I, "" 

South  Orang.^,  RahAay  River  NJ  

CochitiLike.  N.  Mex III.  IIIIII  1 111111"! '."".     " 

Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex  [  " 

Ne.v  Ynik  H,irho;,  N.V  (.Tnchoraoes)    . . 'I.IIIII!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'!!! 

Brunswick  Ccunty.  beaihes,  IJoiili  (iaroiina  .  

Chowan  River   N  C,  and  B.ackwater  River  Va  

K'ew  Hope  L.-ike.  N,C  .    .    . I.III  ".'.'.'I 

Gam  son  Dam,  Lake  Sikakawe,!,  N.  Dak  

Miiiit,  U.Dnk 

Missouri  River.  Garrison  Dan^  to  Lake  Oahe,  U  Oak     II '" 

Pipeslem  Lake   Ii   Oak '. H'l  " 

Alum  Creek  Lake.  Oh, 0 . I'I'I'I'I 

Caesar  Cretk  Lake,  Ohio  ...   ''"'""''  ' 

Clarence  J   Biown  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Ohio        III 


Sept.  15. 1972  Feb,  28.  19/J 

Sept.  17,  1971  tvlar.  IG  1972 

.  Sept.  13, 1971  Ffb    17  1972 

Juiy     6,  1971  rjov.     9,  1971 

July   29  1971  Jar,     27,  19^2 

June    4,1973'  Feb.  23  197! 


December 

1973.... 

July  1974      .  . 

.     do... 

March  1974  ... 

- •- 

t 

Aug   30,  1571    June  14.  1572 
28, 1972 


Decpri.bet  1573 

June  I973IHIIII! 


June  23, 1971    Jan. 

July    10.  1972 

Aug   25.1971     Nov.  29,1971 

fob.     4,1971     May     6.1971     Feb.uaiy  1973- 

Api    211,  1471 

.  June  1/,  1571 

-  Mat.  31, 1571  ....  I 

Apt.  25.1573 

Apt.     G,  1971     Mat.  15. 1972'  SepteiT.ber  1973' 

Fib      1, 1972    Mar    13, 1573 

-.  Ffb.  2t),1571    jLi.el5;3- 

Mar    17.1972  ;. 

Oct     22.  1971 

.  ....        .  Junel973 

Mar   24,1971 

July  18,1972 

Dec    18. 1970  .   . 

May  19.  1972    Feb.  23  1973 

June    1.1971  .  I  "  ."", 

.     M, in-'- 1974 


SepletT.bei  1973'.. 
.Mcicli  1974  .1... 
.  Septeir.ber  1973.. . 

June  19731. IIIIII 

Indetmite.. 


Srpttnbei  1973 

Decen.ber  1973' 


Footnotes  .it  end  of  table. 


M..rjil9;4- 

September  1973! 
'Jiinel973"i;r! 

"Jijnel97"4llll'l  : 


Draft  not  filed. 
Do 
Do 


D.i 
t>o 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


21884 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

Fiscal  ycar  iotj  eudglt   status  of  cis  for  projects  under  co:.str;;(:tio^ 


June  27,  197.J 


i      COiiti..u"rl 


Prji-ft 


Dale  filed  wi!h  CEQ 
Dtalt  Final 


Schedul-il  tiliiii;  dale 
Oi.iff 


Final 


flf.nwki 


Feb 


Cii'.iihosa  Kue'  Dho 

f «  t  foiK  Lit.e  Oho    -/.!11!1..111L1"11".        ' 

H,i  iiit)al  locks  ami  dams,  Ohioacd  West  Virginia  ' 

L.yiJ.n  Harbor,  0(-io      __        .  

Pa:"t  rrepi.  Lake  Ohio_  _  .  

Salt  Crppk  Lakf.  Ohio.     _  ".'.'.'.''.'7.'.''.'"."". 

*')l(iiv  l;(3f.d  loc^s  aiMi  (Jams,  OtiiO  and  West  Virginia 
Bi.'.h  Like  Okid 

Cla,lo')  L.i^H.  Ok'a  _ l/_ ""J 

Coiian  Lakt"  Okia  .   .  ,      .  „      ----— 

Hugo  tale  Okia " 

Ka/.  Lake.  Okld  ..  , 

Cpiuiia  Lake,  OUa  

SkiatuoK  lake,  OUa   .  .... 

Wiijnka  Lake.  OUa. 

Webtets  Falls  locl-.'>  and  .l.'iiis,  Okia  „.     .   .[  .  .!."."!.. 

Bi);  neville  locks  ard  dain  (modification  for  peaking)  Oiegon  an<i  WaVhingiiiii 

Cd'^e'iiie  Cieek  L,ik«,  Oiej^on   ,. 

ColoiKlo  Rvei  acd  Lo*.'i  Willanietie  Ruer  (40  It.  chaiiiiei)'OieEo'n"aiid  WaVhi 

Cnugir  L  ike.  OrtKon 

flk  Cri-fk  lake.  Ori";on       ...   III^!"!!!!"!!!""!"" 

John  Du,  Ilk,  ih.i  ,1,1111.  Oregon  and  Washington..  ?.I..'.r'"r.rr'"jr'r" 

Loil  Cictk  L.ike.  O""i;on  .'..'..'.'..'.. 

loy.cr  Cnlorjilo  Rue'  b.ink  uioleclioiv.  Ore^>un  and  Washington.'.'""!"!-^ 

Ml  ri.jiv  Icrks  and  dam.  Oiecon  and  Wajhmglon ll.'...'.'.'"...'. 

S'  Mouo.e  Ri  iiiij^!.'  Di^!rat.  Oieyjn !. ..'..'...'. 

Tillamook  B.iv  an,)  Bai  ('outh  |e!ty),  Oiegon !!llimilimil! ' 

Wiil.viie".-  Ri.»r  hi.ik  iiolectiun,  Oregon.  . 

Blu?  Mir-,h  t  ikr   P,j  ,   

Ctijitier,  Cieek    Pa 

CoA.ir^'jiljf  L  in   P,i 
UiiBo...  Pi 

R-.,'.!o.M!  L  ,.e   Pi  .    

Tiot'i-HinMiioi'.l  Liki";  Ph 
Tucks  MJikI  Like,  Pi  .  r«  J 
Tyioiie  Pa 

Union  Ct'y  L  !l--e    Pi  .... 

Woodcck  Cip-k  L  I'O  Pa  ...  ".' 
Poi'u.-Uf'i  ">il  Euc^iia  Ri'/»rs  P.R 
Piui^ileiir-  Rivor  .Hill)  Haiboi,  R  I 

Hu:-ii  ,;  |-.ii>.l  Be,icn   SC  '.\...Z^, 

Bi,- Beid  dam  .ind  locks,  Snai|,e,  b.U    ...     •  7 

0.;he  Dim  S  0  ai.d  N  D  I-.-'I""!.'!"!!!"""! 

Corded  Hi.i;  D.jni  ■lod  P»seivoir,  Tenii '.'.'.'.'."...',.'. " 

But*iilo  B^.'io  'iiil  'I. butanes,  Tenas  . 'J','S'\ 

fop^ t-r  L3ke  anil  CiMiirpls,  Tenas  ...     J 

Corijos  Lruisfi  Snip  Cnaiiiel  Ten      !.*!" 

Duck  ijipp- cnih'iel  l^!^lovemetll  Texas  '  *       

[I  P^.o.  T^.  "" ' ,■•• 

(    Ot'hAIJit  .llPi)  

(.entiai  aroi)  •!..-"!!-.-l!! "I" "!!""!'" 

FifPlji.iit  Hid  viciridf.  Texas ! JIJIIIIIIJ 

G^lde.t.ji  Cnipiipl,  ^t:t  _  _ ; 11*" 

Htnland  Ba^ou.  Tex  1."!'.   I!"!.'""!!!.'!'"! 

ti.on  Like  niodeiii.,-alioii  and  East  Fuiii  chaiineirnodetnijation.  texasl"llll 

Port  ^ithut  d;'d;n.iiitty.Te«as    ...    

S  in  ii'iviio  Channel  improvement,  Texas l.llll ' 

b^ii  'Vibiiel  R'»sr.  T^« ^ III""' 

T.jv'or'.  B>i,oo,  Te* ..1.11111'-  

Tpia  i  Cily  and  ;.c.:iit>.  fexa*;     .. .. 111111111"' 

Tiini'y  River  -iiid  'ribuijiies,  high  level  bridge,  Texas    1 '"' 

W 111 :<,, lie  Like.  Tex \^ 

Four  Mile  Poii.  Va.... ,1. 

Gatr^ni.nt  Lake.  Va  ..     .   ..   1 "lllllllllllllllllllll'l 

Vii  'iMH  8e.ii.h   Va  j;eiiiitiur->emenl).     

Clind  Jii.pph  D^ll|   w.ili ,.1111111111111 

Ice  Mliror  lock  .    ji  d  lUoi.  Wj-.tiinijlon    Ill" 

lOA>'i  Grande  loci-.,  and  dim.  Aaihni,;!nn     111111111111  lll'l 

lowpi  Vonu'i.enlal  locks  and  dani.  Wjsniiigton 11.1"11111111"1 

Ttie  D  lll'l'.  locks  and  riarii,  Wa^hiuiiion 

b';.K^  fork  Ljke.  '*   Va  ...111111 

Borii' , die  Lake,  \ft   Va 

[,1-f  Lynn  Liko    W    V.l  

R   D    B.i  l>v  Isl-H   W   Va        .    .    .  ..  "1111"11111111111!111"1111" 

laf  ii,-e  Like  an)  ch.jiiiiel  iinpiouemenl,  Wi.scOBsm 

Shiiiidaii,  Ay. 


and  iXY mill 


..    Sept.  3.1971  . 

May    9,1971 

...  Apr.  24.1972  .. 

Cecember  19/3      . 
--  do.  . 

-  Oct.   ?8. 1971    September  1973  ■ 
.  /.ug.  30.  1971     .Sept.  14   1972 

Mar.  15.1971    Sept.  15, 1972 

July     1.197! 

Jure  21. 1971    Oct.  19, 19/2  . 

-    -  .  June  1973 

Dec.  31, 1S70    Sepleniher  19J3  ■ 

June  1973 
-Apr.    7.1971    Mar.  10. 1972    June  1974  • 

Dec.    7,1972    September  19/3:- 

do 

-  Aug    17.1971    June  16,1972  . 
.   .  Sept.   8.1972 

"Kton  ....  Oct.    10.1972 

-.     ..  June  1973 

..  Feb.  17,1970    Sept  17.1971 

11  Febl'iill972    June    7.1972 

do Jan.  29.1973 

-._^..   ...     .    ...  Derenibei  19/i 

..  Apr.  3"f.  1971    Apr.  24,1972 

- Septemner  1973 

July  1973 

Apr.  16,1971 - 

-■-,-••   ■ September  1973.  . 

4,1971    Feb.  21,1973 

June  28,1971 

...  July     3  1972  .    .  .     

...   Feb.     4.  1971     June    2.  197i      ^ 

-..  Feb.    3  1971    Oct.     1.1971  "  

..-. Apr.  29,1971  ... 

...  Dec.    6.1972 

...May     8,1972    Mar.  30,  i97.3  

Nov.  13, 1970  ... 

...  May  25,1973 

, Mardiiwi    . 

Se|itftmb«r  1973 

irM'ay""3,i972'lllllllllllllllll.;  "lllllli;!., 
indetinife...   . 

-•-,  - -  ..  September  1973  . 

...  Feb.    8.1971    May     7.1971 

May     6,1971 

..  Apr.  23. 1973    Nou.    9,1970 

December  197T 

September  1973 

Nov.  13,1970    Seiiiember  1973- 

..  Jan.  29,1971    Aug.  11.1971 

.- Mar.  29.197i     1om»1975' 

-.         ..     June  1973 

..  Api.  13,  1971     tilov.    9,1971    September  1974' 
..  Sent.    3.  I97I     Mar.  27  1972 

..  Mat.  18,1571    May  26, 1972    June  1973-. 

June  1973.. 

irj.inr29li97i    janl"2i'i972'  ■■ 

Apr.   24.  1973  .... 

..  Aug.  38,1972    Feb.     2.1973    . 

--- June  1973 

..  May  20.1971    Feb.     2,197? 

..  Feb.  18,1971    Aug.  19,1971  .        

tlov.    8,1971  .',,.'_ 

"'Au"gl'i7li97i'"jui"ie  i6li972'l 

June  1973 11 

Aug.  19.1971 

SepleiiiUer  1973 

]rNo'vl'3lJli97i''"A'p'rri8li972'll;  .  "lllllllllll  ■ 


Dfce.nber  1974. 


Indelmile 
June  1974 
do  .   . 


Dial*,  nol  :'leiJ. 


Diaft  not  filed. 


June  1973  

Seplernber   19"3   .111 
UecRinbei  1973  '...1. 
Sepieoibei  1973    . 
Derpir.b^r  1974  • 
Uece'iiOei  1973  •. 
do  .... 

Jun»  197'i   "1 

do  

December  1973 


..  <). 


lunr<  197') 


Dcceniher  197J 
October  1973 


0'3lt  not  lilod. 

March  1974. ^ 

Do. 


June  1973    

.    June  19/,i 

Do. 

!i!nel973 
Oonust  197  j 
.  June  1974     .     . 
.     .  DeceiMbHi  1973 
do     . 
Se^/fTher  1973 
(ndptinde 
Mi'ch  19:'4 

Do 

(  ). 
<  ). 

Dialt  tot'ilcd. 

OecembiT  1973 
March  19.'4" 
tipcpnibei  19/3 
Decenibtr  1973-. 

(   ). 

Draft  not  filed. 

ri-cil  /Par  1976" 
.    .    DpxeiiibPr  i973 
Oecernbei  I9/4-. 

Channel  only. 

Oeceiiiber  1973' 
Dcc*.'mbPr  1973 

LIS  tilsd  by  otriPi'.. 

OraJt  not  filed. 

...  Aug'u's't  l'973"lll 

...   June  197i   "11111 

Do. 

111   D';i:pr.il!f;i  1973.11 

lH'March  1974 

...  June  1974 



Do. 

C.3c!-e  B.i. 


WI.SSlS^.lPPl   RIVER  A',D  TPlBI/TARIf.'; 


lower  White  Puer  Claiendon  le^et.  Ail,air.as. 

St   fi^ncn;  Basiii,  AikaiiSdS  and   Mi',!,(]uii 

T"r,;r,  Bssiii,  Aikansas  and  loui-iana 

Wed  Keniiicky  tiiliulaii.;:  Kenti-tky 

A!cr!jl  ila.a  B  viii  La 

Lc.pi  Ned  Ri.-r   •  .a'h  tj.iiik  ip.pps  Louisiana"  "I 

01  !  Ri,-r   1,1  ■'■'■ 

'Ij/oo  Bj.,,1.   Ml'. .  (11  Hi  In  bi- piepaieri)         '_ 


W*-. ^'  T'  ■'  ,'-'  ^ee  'id)ijtai  .;:,.  Tenne:.-.ee 

ttminei  impro  pnund,  Ai^a.sas.  Idiouis.  Louisiana,  Mr  .iisirppi,  Missouii  and  Tennessee" 
'ond'l'p"'.-   'pp  '"'''^'  '■''•■"'''•'^'  "li"C"'.  feni,i<l.y,  In.jr.isna,  Mississippi,  M.ssouril 


Feb. 7, 1973' 
June       1971 


Seplnfflipi 

1972. 
March     197! 


Sepipmbei  19:'3' 


M.ay 


(Viirh  19/J.      .    . 
iDeceint)i.M  19/3 

.l.lll.'Maichi974."ll..li; 
J do 

do.     . 

June  1973.  Jurn  1973. 
December  1973 
^■allll  19/4.  Juii.: 
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CARE   FOR   THE   ELDERLY  IN 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASS.^CHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Spe.iker.  most 
of  us  are  aware  of  thg  plight  of  the 
clcierly  citizen  who  cannot  afford  the 
proper  medical  care,  particularly  cus- 
todi.il  care.  We  have  passed  such  pro- 
grams to  ease  the  financial  burden  of 
caring  for  oneself  after  the  age  of  65. 
These  programs  include  social  security 
and  medicare.  However,  these  programs 
do  not  -go  far  enough  in  treating  the 
actual  health  problems  of  the  aged. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Ms.  Gertrude 
Parkman,  participated  in  a  geriatric 
study  tour  of  Europe.  The  results  of  her 
study  were  published  in  the  Haverhill 
Enterprise  on  June  14.  1973.  It  is  truly 
amazing  the  high  quality  of  care  that 
other  countries  provide  for  their  senior 
citizens.  There  is  no  lo.'^s  of  digTiity,  no 
less  of  pride.  In  the  interest  of  all  my 
colleagues  and  the  elderly  of  America. 
I  am  having  Ms.  Parkman's  article  re- 
printed in  full: 

KoRFIGN    Cot^N-TRIES    F.HP.    ADVANCED    IN    CAEINC 

FOR  Senior  Citizens 

Sojieiy  at  last  became  concerned  with  the 
well  being  of  the  elderly  and  our  .senior 
citizens,  IncUiding  those  who  have  outlived 
most  of  their  relatives  aiid  friends  are  no 
longer  neglected  and  mi.-sundcrstood.  Gov- 
ernment on  all  levels  help  ni-ike  the  lives  of 
the.e  pcoi)le  brlKhicr,  withm  the  limits  of 
financial  capability.  But.  in  the  United 
.States  giant  steps  must  be  taken  to  match 
the  achievements  of  some  foreign  countries. 

Some  years  ago  1  was  able  to  cotnbine  a 
deep  perso:-.al  concern  for  the  elderly  with 
a  job  opportunity  in  a  relatively  new  special- 
ized field  and  tod.iy  the  need  ,— physical  and 
otherwise — of  senior  citizens  are  an  abiding 
mission  In  my  life. 

GERIATRIC    STUDY    TOl'R    IN     EUROPE    FOR    2 
V.F  FKS 

I  took  a  trip  in  May^of  last  year  as  one  of 
Twenty  Two  nursing  home  personnel  in  this 
country.  Our  group  was  from  Baltimore. 
Washington,  D.C:  George.  Wi.sconsin,  San 
Francisco.  California;  Phoeni.x,  Arizona;  New 
York,  New  Jer..ey.  I  was  from  Massachusetts. 

My  trip  was  sponsored  by  Mr.  Maxwell 
Baker  who  w.as  at  the  time  owner  of  Oxford 
Manor  Nursing  Home.  Haverhill  and  Maple- 
wood  Manor  Nursing  Home.  Amesbury.  I  have 
been  a  Social  Activities  Director  for  four 
years.  I  am  .still  employed  at  Oxford  Manor 
and  love  my  work,  furnishing  an  cxciilng  ad- 
venture  in  service   to  humanity. 

Our  group  visited  Nursing  Homes  and  Hos- 
pitals in  three  Countries.  Sweden.  Denmark, 
and  London.  We  observed,  took  pictures  (I 
have  over  100  slides)  and  sat  m  on  "Rap  Ses- 
sions" where  doctors  and  nurses,  health  of- 
ficials explained  their  program  and  answered 
our  ciuestions.  We  took  notes  as  we  would  at 
a  Seminar  of  college  lectures.  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  of  some  highlights. 

As  you  know  the  United  States  give-  dol- 
lars a-sisiaiK^e  to  its  elderly,  but.  the  govern- 
n-.ent  dcc-s  n't  pro-^ide  direct  care. 

Our  privately  owned  nursing  home  and 
l'(  spitals  v,-ant  to  do  everything  po.s.sible  for 
the  care,  comfort,  and  well  being  of  the  el- 
derly: but  their  efforts  are  limited  by  the  high 
cost  of  everything  involved  in  maintaiiiing 
iii.ilitulional  care. 

To  give  you  an  example;  In  contrast  the 
pcr-day  patien.  cast  i.t  lio.^pitaLs  I  visited  is 
about  *2.00  in  .American  Currejicv.  A  doctors 
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visit  Is  $1.00.  A  minor  fraction  of  the  ccxst  In 
our  country.  If  a  patient  needs  to  take  a  taxi 
to  the  doctor  or  hcspital  the.  cost  Is  $.50.  He 
or  she  is  reimbursed  by  the  government. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  particu- 
larly the  needs  of  the  elderly  have  long  been 
a  government  concern. 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  institutional  care 
1^  involved  wit.  the  socialized  medicine  pro- 
gram which  began  in  1913.  Of  course.  Great 
Britain  has  a  similar  medical  care  program 
plan. 

Swedish   Nursing  Homes   that   we   visited 
have  several  catagcries  of  care. 

The  flats  are  designated  for  quarters  as- 
signed to  qualified  bodies  Senicr  citizens  who 
enjoy  many  privileges  of  tho?e  who  live  in 
subsidized  povernme:n  hou-ing  in  the  U.S  A. 
These  livin-,'  quarters  cost  a  small  fee  to 
all  10  percent  of  the  pension  check  which  is 
about  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
wife  supplement  if  husband  is  61  years  old 
the  wife  is  67  years  old  she  will  receive  $838.00 
per  year  until  hu,ba::d  is  67.  Then,  she  re- 
ceives the  same  as  htisband,  regardle.ss  of  in- 
come or  money  in  the  bank,  every  one  re- 
ceives a  pension,  because  they  have  paid  all 
their  lives  until  retirement  age  to  help  the 
program. 

Wl-e.i  one  rcacVos  the  age  of  67  years  and 
want;  to  keep  on  working,  it  does  not  effect 
his  pension,  he  can  keep  his  weekly  wages 
plus  he  or  she  receives  their  pension  check. 
The  object  is  to  help  the  elderly  to  manage 
by  ihcm-selves  in  the  best  way  and  .ts  long  as 
possible  in  the  fiats  and  surroundings  they 
prefer  and  thus  to  make  thpm  cntinued 
bchig  gay  aiid  active  members  of  so'^ietv. 

That  is  why  t:io.se  who  ar?>  able  to  look 
afior  themselves  can  have  the  benefit  of 
small  pen.-ion  flats  w.th  the  accommodation'-, 
the  facilities  of  nur-:e-.  hf  me  lielp.  and  mer:I 
service  pro-,  ided. 

The  government  circular  on  the  provision 
of  i.on.es  for  t:ie  elderly  in  19G7,  discribes  the 
functions  of  Nursing  Homes  for  the  elderly 
infirms.  old  age  peii-ion?rs  homes  and  old 
aye  pensicner's  falts. 

Tlie  nursing  home  is  a  place  for  the  elderly 
infirm  nccd.ng  care  where  the  le.ss  infirm 
sliould  be  able  to  be  cared  for  in  homes  for 
the  elderly. 

Those  able  to  kok  after  themselves  can 
have  the  benefit  of  small  peivsioner's  flats 
with  the  latter  type  of  accommodations, 
facilities  of  the  district  nur.se.  home  help  and 
at  a  limited  number  of  places  meal  services 
age   pensioner's    flats. 

Most  elderly  people  like  to  end  their  days 
OS  Indivldtials— surrounded  by  their  own  pos- 
sessions. The  only  problem  of  the  elderly  in 
their  own  homes — is  that  being  along  and 
possible  infirm.  That  is  why  th.ey  have  a  new 
type  of  accninmodations  which  is  classed  as  a 
Service  Flat  with  Nursing  care.  Each  flat, 
residents  bring  tl^.eir  own  furniture  all  but 
tlie  bed. 

11  ATS    FOR    THE     HANDICAPPED 

The  vi.^it  of  this  flat  was  very  enlightening. 
Flats  are  built  and  furnished' for  the  wheel 
ci-.air  patients  having  no  doorsteps,  no  cup- 
boards under  tlie  kitchenette  tables.  Each 
flat  also  has  intercommunication  system  and 
telephone  on  which  help  can  be  called  from 
the  Central  Aid  Dep.-'inmcnt  which  is  situ- 
ated at  tic  entran.-e  of  the  building. 

Some  of  these  buildings  with  the  flats,  con- 
tain a  rest.iurant.  shops,  and  a  bank.  That 
area  also  has  a  large  hall  which  ca:i  be  used 
as  a  meeting  place  for  nil  the  tenants,  visit- 
ing friends  and  relatives.  It  also  has  a  large 
recreation  hall  and  hobby  rooms,  physical 
exercise  facilities,  swimming   pools,  etc. 

They  play  a  big  part  in  keeping  the  handi- 
capped active  and  at  home  rather  lh:ui 
institutionalized.  Many  aspects  of  Swedish 
welfare  system  were  clarified  when  one  sees 
t!.e  program  in  action. 

Tlie  Home  of  the  Aged— 'I he  lour  of  lhe.-,e 
homes  was  heartwarming  experience.  Ihe 
hou.-,e  v.as  beaut  if  ullv  maintained,  the  fur- 
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nishing.-,  and  surroundings  ccmplimen^ed  tlie 
age  of  tlie  per.-ons  living  there. 

The  emphasis  was  always  on  the  wisheKof 
the  aged  and  every  e;rort  is  made  to  kee 
them  contented.  This  was  definitely  re"^ 
fleeted  in  the  attitude  of  the  geriatrics  in 
this  home,  they  were  very  prcductive  anc 
alert  The  use  of  the  Recreat.on  depart- 
ment by  the  Swedish  people  in  the  geriatric 
program  is  \ery  exciting.  They  cater  to  e\ery 
need  of  the  person  and  keep  them  moving  to 
the  cliallenge  of  intricate  handwcrk  atid 
woodwork  to  keep  them  mentally  stimulated, 
creative  and  uselul  individuals. 

In  the  .self  contained  flats  re-idents  can 
look  after  th.emselves.  do  shopping,  etc  .  as 
lonu  as  they  can  do  so.  but  if  one  should  need 
for  help,  such  as  during  a  short  spell  rf 
illne-,,--  or  as  in  chrrnic  illness,  such  as  infec- 
tioiii..  as  diabetics  might  retiuire  nursing 
care  and  domestic  service  can  be  obtained 
through  the  buildings  inter-communicatlon 
system  from  the  Central  Aid  Dept. 

From  tins  department  all  the  various  types 
of  h.elp  can  be  drawn,  besides  nursing  care, 
1  elp  in  bathroom,  cleaning,  dcing  errands, 
etc.  If  residents  are  unable  to  cook  due  to 
disubilitv.  meals  mav  be  taken  m  the  res- 
tauratit  or  brotight  up  to  the  flat,  if  thev 
are  unable  to  go  down,  or  the  Service  ol 
Meals  en  Wheels. 

The  Service  flats  for  the  elderly  are  not  a 
new  idea,  but  the  new  trend  is  the  added 
nursing  services  which  provides  this  safety 
for  the  elderly  peonle 

There  Ls  a  rrason  to  believe  that  many  el- 
derly people  "Yes"  even  the  matority  under 
these  circumstances  will  be  able  to"  remain 
in  the  .'r^rvi'^e  flats  and  "Never  Require"  a 
bed  m  a  real  n^rsvicj  home.  A  freat  ntu-nher 
of  people  in  nursing  or  rest  homes  could 
function  very  well  in  tlie  community  if  hous- 
ing programs  were  provided  such  as  in  Eu- 
rope. Income  and  Ser->ice  added  and  facil'ties 

The  Nursin't  Home  sections  are  for  those 
who  require  nursintr  care.  Tlie  domimnt  eoal 
is  that  the  elderly  shall  maintain  their  .self- 
respect  and  dignity  and  that  they  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  become  "Cabbages".  Human  Be- 
ings vet'etaiitiL'  from  lack  of  productive  a'-- 
tivitv  and  skillfully  administered  to  their 
needs, 

EVERY     ONE     NEEDS     A     HO!  IDAY     EVEN     PATlrNTS 
I.N    NVRSINC    HOMES 

PUasatit  as  life  is  in  European  nursmc 
liomes.  persons  iidministering  the  programs 
are  aware  of  the  need  of  a  change  of  p.ice  The 
social  activities  include  holidays,  shopping 
trips,  dining  out,  visits  to  the  theater  and 
scenic  rides 

This  gives  the  people  a  feeling  of  norm.ilcv 
and  a  sense  of  participation  in  "The  world 
outilde."  We  do  this  as  far  as  possible  m  our 
nursing  homes  here  in  .America  and  similar 
activities  are  provided  for  able-bodied  senior 
citizens  who  do  not  require  ntirslng  care. 
Such  programs  remove  dreariness  in  life  and 
afford  something  special  to  live  for. 

In  the  early  summer  as  well  as  in  late  sum- 
mer from  a  climate  point  of  view,  the  best 
season  of  the  year  arrangements  are  made  for 
a  2  week  recreation  stay  for  weak  arid  handi- 
capped elderlv  people  in  modern,  well 
equipped  and  most  be.Hitiful  tracts  of  coini- 
try  holiday  resorts  near  Rome  and  Naple?. 
traveling  out  of  home  by  plane.  Nurs.-s  and 
care   persrnnel    come   with    them. 

Christmas  arrangements  for  the  elderly 
people  travel  b\  plane  to  other  countries  wh.o 
would  otherwise  be  alone  at  Christmas  There 
is  a  celebration  on  Christmas  Eve  and  a  3- 
day  Christmas  stay  at  soir.e  holiday  places. 

Quote  from  Hospit.il  Admniislrutors:  From 
a  .So,-.sion  I  attended: 

QUOTE 

To  get  some  form  ol  unified  concept  per- 
haps we  cm  glance  at  why  we  care  for  the 
elderly  When  «?  look  back  at  the  founda- 
tion of  otir  cultui-e,  I  think  we  can  say 
roughly  that  tlie  Romans  lauglit  us  hoA-  to 
rule  and  the  Greeks  taught  ua  how  to  think. 
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so  when  we  are  conslderiiu-  the  sniiire  of 
any  social  or  ethical  practice  "Quote"  I  like 
to  see  what  the  Greeks  thought  about  it. 
In  Plato's  Republic  about  400  BC,  Socrates 
Said:  "I  enjoy  talking  with  the  very  aged 
for.  to  niv  thinkiii:,'.  we  have  to  learn  of 
them  as  it  were  from  wav  faros  who  have 
preceded  us  on  the  road  "V.  hich  we  too"  It 
may  be.  must  .sommme  fare.  What  is  it 
like?  It  is  rou'rh  or  hard  goinLr'  Or  easy 
and  plea.sant  to  travel  " 

Old  ape  .should  be  re.spcctrci  and  its  opin- 
ion valued  but  it  was  a  paramoviir  nere>isity 
'hill  life  in  old  at'e  should  be  'vorih  livinti. 
I  think  that  most  of  us  would  accept  thi.^ 
view  today,  but  we  have  arrived  at  it  only 
fairly  recently. 

When  we  decry  the  by-f;ni,c  mr.t);,xN  oi  the 
Poor  Law  and  deplore  geriatric  long  .stay 
places.  It  Is  really  asraliist  this  lack  of  the 
concept  of  worthwhile  livinsr  that  w?  In- 
veigh. We  who  are  workint;  amonp-  the  eld- 
erly niiv  feel  that  we  are  rea^sonably  enlieht- 
ened  but  it  Is  certain  that  thcrtnre  larL- 
pockets  of  the  custodial  attittidc  still  to  be 
rooted  out  from  various  places  And  it  i.s 
only  people  like  you  who  can  do  it. 
Tur  Fi-Ncrrov  or  a  iiospii.\l  oi;  .vt  ngiNr. 

HOME 

Is  to  rehabllit.itc  patients  up  to  the  hos- 
pital standard!,  of  indcpentlcia  living,'  of 
which  thc-y  are  capable  When  u;;  cannot 
send  them  out  to  enjoy  that  standard  we 
.should  think  of  it  not  in  terms  of  prc.s;.ure 
on  welfare  accomnioduion  but,  in  terms  of 
per.sonal  trat;edy  and  unfair  dei.-rivaiion  for 
these  poor  victims  of  circLimsUiiice.s.  few  in- 
deed, would  make  their  ho  piiul  their  per- 
manent home 

WIHT    DO    WE    MKAr;    BY    WOHTH  ■.vnl'.K    LIVING 

I  suppase  we  think  of  it  mostly  in  terms 
of  living  in  a  true  home.  A  honie  may  be 
defined  as  a  place  where  reasonible  creature 
comforts  exist,  for  example:  Shelter  fo<->r|. 
heat,  light,  and  simple  sanitarv  facilities 
where  besides  the  person  concerned,  ..t  least 
one  other  rea.sonablv  tit  person  with  interest. 
Goo<lwill  and  Comxnonsonse  is  present  mast 
of  the  time.  a:id  where  the  services  of  an 
interested   lamily  dcctcr  is  available. 

Try  to  enable  hiindicappcd  pe  .jjle  to  re- 
gam  mdcpeiidt.ni.e  and  return  to  tne  rom- 
mitniiy. 

QfOlE    fRo.M    .\    DOCTOR    IN    LiiNUo.-i 

"Some  paticnus  have  to  be  encouraged  to 
find  their  feet  again,  must  Icirn  to  get  thtm- 
6elves  out  ol  bed  and  chair  without  help, 
to  wash,  dress,  eat.  and  communicate  with 
one  another  I  feel  at  tlme.^  .some  of  the 
Geriatric  wards  have  been  grossly  understaii 
and  It  is  ea.sier  for  a  hard  pret^sed  nurse  to 
lift  a  patient  out  of  bed,  dress  her.  put  her 
on  a  bed  pan,  or  wheel  her.  in  a  sani  chair 
than  spare  precious  time  to  help  her  to  do 
thing's  slowly  for  heroclf. 

Most  of  the  elderly  people  with  whom  we 
coir.e  in  contact  are  probably  suffering  from 
iome  handicap  which  we  ao^ociate  with  old 
age,  but,  they  are  still  people  with  likes  and 
dislikes  which  they  have  developed  through 
their  Uvea.  I  leel  th:it  a  great  many  geriainc 
patients  become  sick  merely  Irom  tlie  fact 
that  when  they  retire  from  their  own  Job  they 
have  nothlu^;  to  do  and  be^i"  to  deleriorat^  " 
Let  us  adopt  this  slogan. 

We  h.ivp  put  hie  to  the  yeurs,  not  Just  ve.irs 
to  the  JKe. 

GERTRUOt    R.    PaBKMAN, 
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editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Topeka 
State  Journal  on  May  11, 1973. 

This  editorial  reflects  the  commimity 
support  enjoyed  by  public  television— 
specifically  KTWU.  Channel  11— in 
Topeka.  and  also  coincides  with  my 
strong  per.sonil  and  Icfuslative  .support  of 
public  broadca.sting: 

ITiiMc  TV  FiJELs  Pinch 
Wa  l.burn  TJniversr.y-s  television  station, 
KTWU.  channel  11,  is  one  of  the  local  ii>- 
.stifuti,:,ns  feeling  a  pinch  this  year  because 
I  he  lederal  government,  is  forced  to  cut  back: 
or,  in  other  cases,  not  increase  its  suenaing. 
This  cutback  in  federal  spending  is  neces- 
-ary  if  la.Np:ners  aren't  to  be  hit  "by  higher 
laxes  or  more  inflation.  But,  like  othor 
worthwhile  agencies  and  programs.  KTWU 
luids  It  is  cramped. 

KIWU  hadn't  sutfeied  any  actual  cutback 
this  year.  For  11173  it  gets  $24.3:i6.  comptred 
to  :24.000  in  1972.  The  pinch  came  be:;ause 
KTWU  had  been  advised  it  would  be  eligible 
lor  $02,000  and  had  hoped  to  increase  its 
services  greatly. 

It  means,  explains  Dr.  Dale  Anderson  di- 
renur-mnnager  of  the  station,  that  KTWU 
will  operate  this  year  at  the  same  level  as 
last.  "We  wont  see  any  growth  tliis  year" 
he  said. 

The  station  gives  Topeka  and  the  urea  hne 
.service.  It  brings  good  music  and  drama  Ihr- 
Masieipiere  Theater,  has  been  popular  ."-o 
have     children's     programs     like      "Sesame 

^'■'''^et. rhe  Electric  Company."  and  "Mis- 

tfr  Rogers'  Neighborhood,"  felerasts  like 
'  Book  Beat."  "The  French  Cook,"  "Checs" 
and  'Black  Journ.il,"  appeal  to  specialized 
:uiuiences. 

KTWU  wants  to  expand  its  local  progrants, 
btr  tjiis  it  can't  do  now. 

Public  or  educational  TV  serves  a  fine  pur- 
poae.  Part  of  KTWUs  fund.s  come  from  Wnsh- 
burn  Univcr.-,uv.  part  from  membership)  of 
the  public  in  the  Channel  1 1  club;  part  from 
The  Action  Auctions.  In  a  time  when  federal 
funds  must  be  limited  to  hold  down  taxes 
and  iiiilation.  KTWOl  might  well  find  helo 
through  Increased  gifts  from  those  who  feel 
ihey  have  been  greatly  benefited  from  pro- 
grams they  receive  only  over  such  a  stailoii. 
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RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE' 
TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIETS  AT 
TAXPAYERS-  EXPENSE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  LAUDED 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATUE.S 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 
Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to  call 
the  attention   of  my   colleagues  to   an 


OK    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATl  VF.S 
Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Sjjeakcr,  Amrrican 
corporate  ex!?cutives,  who  nonnally  take 
a  hard  dollars-and-ccnts  look  at  their 
bui,incss  dealings  In  this  country,  .seem 
to  have  forgotten  everything  they  ever 
learned  in  the  world  of  big  biL^incss  when 
it  comes  to  'trade  "  dealings  witli  tlie  So- 
viet Union.  They  are  caught  up  in  the 
propaganda  merry-go-round  of  the  pub- 
lic relations  cimpaigii  to  sell  American 
busmess  on  trade  possibilities  m  Russia. 
The  "240  million  Russi'in  consumers," 
that  the  State  Department  frequently 
refers  to.  have  the  U.S.  bu.Mncss  commu- 
nity makins  catror.  often  expensive,  at- 
tempt.s  to  gain  trading  favor  from  the 
Russian   Communist   Party. 

In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  de.'^ide  whether 
the  Commimi.sts  arc  becoming  more  capi- 
talistic, or  the  capitalists  are  becoming 
more  communi.stic  in  their  business  ap- 
pro^ich.  Perhap:-,  what  we  are  seeing  de- 
veloped todoy  is  a  new  breed  of  multi- 


national businesses  more  properly  labeled 
CAP-COM— that  is  those  coi-porate 
giants  who  seek  to  make  a  respectable 
capiUilLbt  profit  by  exploiting  the  work  of 
Cormnunist  laborers. 

In  any  event,  a  large  contingent  of 
American  businessmen,  with  ruble  signs 
ill  their  eyes,  last  week  met  with  Russian 
Cornmunit  Party  Bess  Brezhnev  during 
his  Washington  visit,  and  found  him 
murh  t >  their  liking.  V/ith  52  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  corporate  leaders  looking  on 
officials  from  the  United  States  and  the 
Cora-.nuni.'^t  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  agreements  binding  the  two  coun- 
tries intD  further  trade  relations.  The 
ground^.-ork  was  cemented  for  a  United 
States-Soviet  "Chamber  of  Commerce" 
in  the  ne.ir  future.  Ten  U.S. -based  cor- 
ror-i  ions  v.'cre  formally  "accredited"  to 
do  bu=-,:ne  :s  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  sev- 
eral others  are  reported  to  be  vying  for 
the  apijroval  of  the  party  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  almighty  ruble.  This  event,  and 
other  treaty  signings  during  Brezhnev's 
stay,  gathered  wide  coverage  in  the  world 
press  and  on  television. 

The  full  story  was  never  told,  however. 
The  fact  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer  will  pav 
for  the  expensive,  and  financially  ques- 
tionable ventures  in  trade  with  the  So- 
viets. Through  a  number  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  the  American  taxpayer's 
m;:!ncy  v.ill  be  used  to  finance  and  in.surc 
the  projects  in  tho  Soviet  Union. 

The  giant  American  finns  do  not 
chanc?  their  capital  in  the  risky  Russian 
venture."^;  they  prefer  to  mac  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  to  foot  the  bill  for 
investments  abrond. 

Tlirough  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  the  CAP-COM  busi- 
nes.sman  can  get  large  sums  of  tax 
money  in  the  'orm  of  low-interest,  dec- 
ade-long pavback  period  loans  that  are 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  Two  years  ago. 
the  lending  power  of  the  Bank  was  ex- 
panded to  allow  $20  biUion  from  tax 
money  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  be  iLsed 
to  finance  private  business  deals  over- 
seas. The  money  was  made  available  to 
all  Communist  countries,  including 
Communist  China.  The  Bank  extends 
loans  and  guarantees  and  insures  credit 
extended  by  U.S.  companies  to  finance 
export  sales  of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 
Relatively  few  of  our  people  know  that 
their  money  is  being  used  to  expand  and 
finance  goods  fcr  sale  to  the  Communist 
regimes  around  the  world. 

Through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture— taxpayer  supported  inci- 
dentally—industriahsts  are  able  to  fi- 
nance almost  imlimited  exports  of  U.S 
agricultural  products  to  the  Russian  din- 
ner table.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  massive  "sale"  of  400  million  bu-hels 
of  grain  last  fall  which  cjst  the  tax- 
paytis  some  $300  million  in  subsidized 
arrangements  with  large  U.S.  grain  trad- 
ing firms,  and  sent  the  price  of  meat 
and  livestock  byproducts  soaring  in  this 
countrj'  was  financed  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Housewives  trying  to  balance  a  budget 
and  still  feed  meat  to  their  famihes,  have 
discovered  the  effect  that  this  business 
venture,  supported  by  tax  money,  had  on 
U.S.  pocketbooks.  Last  year  large  grain 
combines  exported  three-fourths  of  the 
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1972  wheat  crop,  and  more  than  one-half 
the  soybean  crop,  A  reported  one-fotirth 
of  the  wheat  went  directly  to  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Red  Chinese  got  a  smaller 
percentage,  but  this  year  their  take  of 
the  U.S.  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  reach 
SlOO  million  in  long-term,  low-interest 
credit  extended  by  the  USDA. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  estimated  recently  that 
when  all  the  facts  are  known,  the  Rus- 
sians may  h-ve  gotten  a  much  better 
bargain  in  their  wheat  deal  than  was 
first  reported.  Because  of  dollar  devalua- 
tion in  February,  the  Soviets  will  save 
an  additional  $100  million  on  the  wheat 
they  bought  on  credit. 

Even  if  American  companies  should 
decide  to  invest  some  of  their  stock- 
holders' money  in  Soviet  speculation, 
they  have  no  ferr  of  the  possibility  of 
losing  their  investment.  If  the  Red-bloc 
countries  fail  to  pay.  or  seize  and  na- 
tionalize a  company's  holdings,  the 
American  compan;  can  collect  from  the 
U.S.  taxpayers.  The  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation— OPIC— an 

agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
guarantees  foreign  investment  against; 
loss,  "With  your  money, 

OPIC's  "pohtical  risk  insuiance" 
makes  certain  .hat  the  big  corporations 
investments  are  protected  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  and  the  Government.  So, 
if  a  U.S.  company's  holdings  are  seized 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  as  they  were 
in  the  1930's.  the  investment  will  be  re- 
paid by  OPIC,  with  tax  money. 

Any  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause or  all  the  credit,  insurance  and 
other  manipulation  of  taxpayers'  money 
by  Federal  agencies,  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  form  of  foreign  aid. 

At  the  present  time,  the  size  of  the 
Russian  market  for  imported  Western 
goods  is  governed  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
ability  to  sell  its  own  products  on  the 
free  market.  That  market  is  likely  to  re- 
main rather  low  for  some  time  to  come 
despite  glowing  reports  in  business  pub- 
lications. The  only  goods  that  the  Rus- 
sians can  export  for  hard  Western  cur- 
rency are  raw  and  partially  processed 
raw  materials  such  as  oil,  natural  gas 
timber,  some  metals  and  furs,  and  their 
potential  for  expansion  is  limited.  Soviet 
industrial  design  is  still  in  a  primitive 
state.  Ther  consumer  goods  and  ma- 
chmei-j'  are  so  .-hoddy  in  workmanship 
that  their  only  markets  abroad  are  those 
that  will  accept  Russian  goods  only  as 
a  last  resort.  Even  those  coimtries  in  the 
Red-bloc  prefer  to  import  Western  con- 
sumer goods,  and  export  their  best  pro- 
ducts to  the  West  where  they  will  b-ine 
a  better  price. 

A  massive  injection  of  U.S.  technologi- 
cal knowhow  is  not  likely  to  improve 
their  flagging  system  of  production  The 
top-heavy  Kremlin  bureaucracy  that 
controls  Russian  industrial  production 
remains  the  primary  stumbling  block  of 
their  emergenc  as  an  industrial  country 
capable  of  supplying  their  own  consumer 
demands  and  exporting  goods  to  the 
West,  according  to  informed  interna- 
tional sources. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Soviet  dependence  on  Western  assist- 
ance during  times  of  economic  crisis  goes 
back  more  than  50  years  to  the  earliest 
days  following  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 
An  influx  of  American  money  and  tech- 
nicians in  the  1920's  and  1930's  has  been 
largely  credited  ;or  saving. the  Commu- 
nist Party  from  total  economic  defeat 
during  its  shakey  beginning.  American 
engineers  designed  and  built  the  large 
hydroelectric  powerplant  that  still  sup- 
phes  much  of  the  country  with  electricity. 
Russia's  largest  steel  plant  was  created 
with  American  per.-onnel  and  knowhow. 
Henry  Ford  applied  mass  assembly  line 
technique  he  developed  in  this  cotuitry 
to  build  a  big  truck  factory  at  Gorkv. 
Ru.ssia,  during  the  1930s.  That  plant  "is 
still  in  use  with  machinery  tha.  is  de- 
cades behind  the  times.  It  might  be  re- 
membered that  once  the  plant  was  buiit 
and  operating.  Joseph  Stalin  kicked  the 
foreigners  out  and  took  over  the  facility. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  sanie 
thing  will  not  happen  again,  yet  several 
American  firms  are  hard  at  work  build- 
ing what  will  become  one  of  the  world's 
largest  industiial  comrl?xes  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Kama  River  truck  factorj'  is 
designed  to  produce  some  150.000  ti-ucks 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  engines  a  year. 
The  factory,  equivalent  to  400  covered 
football  fields,  will  complete  all  the  tasks 
necessary  for  production  from  producing 
the  steel  to  finishing  the  vehicles— all 
under  a  single  roof.  An  automobile  fac- 
tory.   buUt    with    Western    design    and 
workers  and  using  Western  machinery, 
is  already  producing  half  a  million  car.s 
a  year  for  the  Russian  market.  The  cars 
and  trucks  now  being  driven  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  a  good  example  of  the  many 
areas  where  Western  production  is  ac- 
complishing manufacturing  feats  the  So- 
viet Union  cannot  match  on  its  own. 

One  area  where  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
cells  in  its  production  skills  is  the  manu- 
facture of  war  material.  It  has  little  ap- 
parent trouble  turning  out  the  missUes, 
bombs  and  planes  to  fuel  wars  all  over 
the  globe.  The  factories  and  steel  mills 
that  U.S.  aid  built  in  Russia  during  the 
1930's  were  used  later  to  create  the  muni- 
tions that  killed  American  GI's  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam. 

It  was  all  smiles  last  week  when  the 
Nation's  top  industrial  leaders  met  in 
Washington  to  hail  the  Russian  chief, 
and  for-  good  reason.  East-West  trade 
agreements  will  benefit  both  the  big 
multinational  corporations  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  flomidering  Russian  system 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  businessmen  have  nothing  to  lose,  as 
long  as  the  American  public  continues  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  financing  and  insur- 
ing their  dealings  with  the  Communists. 
The  Russians  also  are  able  to  get  the 
low-cost  financial  backing  they  need  to 
stay  afloat. 

The  only  one  who  is  not  smiling  at  all 
the  wheeling  and  dealing  taking  place  in 
Washington  and  Moscow  is  the  American 
taxpayer.  He  is  the  one  who  stands  to  lose 
his  hard  earned  tax  money  in  entangling 
tradfe  alliances  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT -STIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  co- 
operative movement  is  an  important  eco- 
nomic, pohtical  and  sociological  factor 
both  within  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  basic  goal  of  the  cooperative 
effort  is  to  create  business  structures 
which  are  owned  and  directed  by  the 
consumers  of  tha.e  enterprises'  goods 
and  services. 

Here  in  America,  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.S.A.  i§  the  national  fed- 
eration of  cooperatives  which  promotes 
the  common  goals  of  the  various  U.S.  co- 
operative groups  and  organizations.  This 
league  has  played  an  important  role  on 
the  international  stage  through  its  post- 
World  War  II  sjx)nsorship  of  the  CARE 
program  and  its  growing  effort  in  assist- 
ing the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment—AID— to  foster  economic 
growth  and  democratic  progress  in  the 
developing  nations. 

Mr.  Stanley  Dreycr.  the  president  of 
th3  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A., 
recently  te?tifird  on  the  activities  of  the 
league  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  I  am  including 
his  st-.uement  for  i3ublication  in  the 
Record: 

St.\tement  by  SrAN-uv  Drever,  President. 
Cooperative  League  or  the  U  S.A.,  to  Sub- 
Co.MMirTEE   ON    Foreign    Operations.   U.S. 

SiNATE     ApPKOPRIATIONS     Co.MMITTEF       MaY 

IG,   1973 

My  name  is  Stanley  Drever  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA 
(CLUS.'\).  We  are  a  national  confederation  of 
institutions  which  repre-senls  the  major  sec- 
tors of  the  cooperative  movement.  Included 
in  our  membership  are  primary  level  co- 
operative.s.  regional  cooperative  associations, 
auxiliary  service  organizations  and  sector 
federations.  The  Leagues  service  activities 
are  deigned  basically  to  serve  its  m.ember- 
bhip  m  tlie  areas  of  Information,  promotion 
and  educatioi;;  in  research  and  development: 
and  in  representing  a  cooperative  viewpoint 
m  legislative  matters. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  membership 
services  the  League  also  undertakes  develop- 
ment acli\ities  directed  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  cooperauve  movement  and  e.spand- 
ing  participation  in  cooperative  enterprises. 
Tliese  development  activities  are  carried  out 
both  domestically  and  Internationally,  and 
respond  to  the  conviction  that  participation 
in  cooperati\e  organizations  provides  tie 
most  cifectlve  means  for  the  Individual  to 
influence  and  affect  changes  in  the  market- 
place, whether  as  a  cor.sumer  of  goods  and 
services,  or  as  a  producer  attempting  to  sel! 
his  produce,  negotiate  credit  or  purchase 
production  supplies. 

Since  iy45  when  we  helped  establish  C.\RE 
(the  Cooperative  for  American  Remittas'.ces 
Everywhere)  the  League  h.is  had  a  long  his- 
tory of  concern  for  reaching  out  to  other 
people  in  other  lands— a.ssistmg  them  in 
unal.\?:r.g  their  situation,  their  needs  and 
lhe:r  potential,  a.ssisting  them  in  applying 
the  pnnciiiles  of  cooperation  to  the  task  of 
betterli'.g  their  socio-economic  condition, 
and  participating  with  them  in  the  bulidins 
of  viable  cooperative  enterprises 
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From  1954  through  June  of  1972  the  Len<:iie 
has  channeled  to  the  developing  nations  a 
total  of  71  man  years,  mostly  in  short  term 
consultants'  time,  of  privately  financed  tech- 
nical ai.sistar.ce.  This  capacity  to  trai.sfer  tl.e 
experience  and  expertise  of  U.S.  cooperatives 
to  developing  countries  was  grreatly  ex- 
panded from  1963  when  the  U.S  Goveru- 
mer.ls  Agency  lor  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  entered  into  a  working  agree- 
ment with  the  League  as  part  of  its  imple- 
mentation of  Title  V  of  the  Foreifrii  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  which  declared  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  ".  .  .  to  encourage 
the  development  of  cooperatives  .  .  .•'  as  a 
part  of  ti:e  fcrelgn  aid  program. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Cooperative 
League  was  authorized  to  establish  an  office 
and  statT  in  order  to  advise  and  assist  AID 
In  its  cooperative  development  program,  and 
to  help  mobilize  resources  which  could 
transfer  to  the  developing  countries  thai 
wiiich  would  be  most  appropriate  ajid  appli- 
cable of  the  U.S.  cooperative  experience  and 
expertise. 

We  have  also  signed  individual  country 
task  orders  with  .MD  Missions  lor  specific 
technical  assistance  and  cooj^erative  devel- 
opment projects.  During  1972.  CLUSA  had 
active  country  task  orders  in  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Chile.  Panama,  and  India.  During  1972 
CLUSA  also  initiated  a  technical  assistance 
program  in  Costa  Rica  under  a  contract  with 
the  National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica.  Although 
this  is  not  a  task  order  with  an  AID  Mis- 
sion, the  contract  Is  directly  related  to  an 
AID  development  loan  to  the  Bank. 

The  League  also  supports  development 
through  aiombership  in  collaboraticn  with 
other  International  organizations.  The 
League  has  long  been  the  U.S.  memi:er  of 
the  International  Cooperative  Alliance 
(ICA).  Founded  in  189.5.  the  ICA  nc.v  cm- 
braces  more  than  255.000.000  members  of 
cooperative  societies  in  60  different  coun- 
tries, half  of  which  are  developing  nations. 
It  Ls  the  only  world  orpanization  entirclv 
and  e.xcUisively  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  cooperation  In  all  parts  cf  the  world.  The 
ICA  Is  the  largest  non-governmental  orga- 
nization with  a  voice  in  the  United  Nations 
and  enjoys  the  highest  consultative  status 
with  the  United  Nations'  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  As  such,  it  us  working  with  the 
United  Nations  and  related  agencies  to 
mobilize  other  resources  for  integrated  co- 
operative economic  and  social  development. 

Our  interest  lu  development  Is  perhaps 
best  documented  In  our  1972  Biennial  Con- 
gress Delegates  reaffirmation  of  CLUSA  s 
hLstorlc  policy  of  support  to  cooperative  de- 
velopment wherever  human  needs  exist: 

"Cooperatives  have  proved  effective  around 
the  world  In  raising  living  standards  and 
helping  stimulate  economic  growth;  they  are 
a  source  cf  Individual  dignity,  and  develop 
skills  amo.ig  people  to  establish  and  preserve 
democratic  society  .  .  .  The  Cooperative 
League  .  ,  .  urges  that  (foreign  assistance) 
programs  should  be  expanded,  drawing  on 
resources  of  existing  cooperatives  and  their 
associations  for  direct  assistance  .  .  .  The 
League  will  continue  to  utilize  advisory  com- 
mittees of  cooperative  personnel  to  assist 
and  advise  specific  overseas  projects  ...  to 
Improve  agriculture  production  and  distrlbti- 
ticn.  decent  housing,  adequate  credit  and 
better  Job  training.  We  can  help  people  to 
help  them.selves  through  the  creation  of 
democratic,  non-profit  institutions  such  as 
cooperatives,  credit  unions  and  similar  gra-^s 
root  organizations  ...  we  realize  that  lone- 
run  self-sufficiency  can  come  only  through 
practical  a.^sistance  to  developing  countries 
so  they  can  increase  their  own  production 
of  food,  and  other  necessities." 

The  bulk  of  people  of  the  developing  world 
have  yet  to  gain  access  to  goods,  services, 
and  markets.  The  technical  resources  of  the 
U.S.  cooperative  movement  can  play  a  sub- 
stantial role  In  helping  to  obtain  that  ob- 
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jcciive.  Through  our  membership  in  the  ICA 
ue    feel    we   are    ia   a   positioa    to   tap   such 
resources    and    channel    them    to    areas    of 
greatest    need.    It    seems   consLstcnt   that    it 
should  be  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Government's 
foreli;n  assistance  program  to  expand  these 
cooperative     activities     In     the     developing 
countries   by   providing   positive   support   to 
organizations  with  experience   in   thi.s  field. 
As  a  p.Trt  of  this  involvemeiii.  CLUSA  has 
esi;ihiishcd  a  series  of  advisory  committees  to 
backstop  its  oiitre.-ich  activities.  Committee 
m-'nibf'rs  rnmo  pr  mnrMv  fr-<m  bo:irri'5.  man- 
agement  anc"   staffs   of  CLUSA   member  co- 
operatives,  bp,   in  some   Instances  thoy  are 
rpcriiUod  ;ii<o  fr.  m  univcrsirics  and  povcrn- 
men*    agencies.    These    advisory   committees 
serve  as  a  direct  practical  link  between  the 
U.S.  cooperatives  and  the  development  activ- 
ities. They  as.=.lst  In  analysis  of  project  po- 
tentiftl,    in   project   desitrn,    identification   of 
technical  personnel  for  project  implementa- 
tion  and   in   project  evaluation.   Committee 
members  often  participate  in  field  advisory 
visits.  Their  professional  participation  usually 
represents    a    direct    contribution    by    their 
cooperative.   Thus,   for  every  person   we   in- 
volve   actively    In    our    assistance    programs 
overseas,  hundreds  more  US.  citizens  develop 
a  widening   Interest   in   and  support  of  our 
foreign  assistance  program. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  contributions 
of  Individual  cooperators  with  .special  knowl- 
edge in  a  particular  area,  there  is  a  con.se- 
quential  role  for  League  staff  people  In  get- 
ting organlzati.ms  in  our  own  and  recipient 
countries  to  work  together.  Meshing  the 
energies  of  .separate  groups  in  the  domestic 
scene  and  In  developing  countries  Is  their 
unique  function,  and  one  which  with  the 
pas-^ngo  cf  a  qu.irlcr  c^tuurv  they  have  come 
to  exercise  with  considerable  skill.  Tills  is 
done  by  Identifying  a  problem  when  we  are 
at  work  and  quickly  finding  here  at  home  the 
group  or  organization  best  able  and  most 
willing  to  cope  with  it.  The  time  saved  and 
the  higher  quality  oi  assistance  received  are 
but  two  of  the  measures  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  tvpe  of  expertise. 

Throughout  Its  Involvement  in  Interna- 
ti'>nal  assistance  prop;ram.s,  CLUSA  has 
operated  with  conviction  that  real  develop- 
ment must  reach  the  masses  of  people  at  tl^e 
lower  economt  levels,  and  that  those  people 
must  be  Involved  on  a  sell-help  basis  to  a 
great  extent.  We  are  delighted  that  this  Is 
the  current  thinking  of  many  developmental 
institutions  including  AID,  the  World  Bank, 
the  United  NatioJis'  agencies,  and  others. 
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THE  DAY  OF  THE  ARCTIC  HAS 
COME 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  member."  of  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  will  fly  to  Alaska 
to  learn  firsthand  about  the  trans- 
Ahiska  pipeline. 

Already,  the  committee  has  had  the 
benefit  of  expert  testimony  from  Interior 
Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  and  oth- 
ers in  Iiearings  that  have  spanned  more 
tlian  2  months. 

In  this  factfinding  mission,  committee 
members  will  cover  the  entire  789-mile 
route  of  the  proposed  pipeline  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  in  the  Airtic  to  the  port  of 
Valdez.  I  am  confident  their  time  will  be 
taken  up  with  the  pipeline,  but,  in  their 
brief  .<;tay  in  Alaska,  I  am  certain,  too, 


that  they  will  see  Alaska's  great  poten- 
tial as  a  storehouse  of  natural  resources. 
These  resources  can  be  utilized,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans,  with  minimiil 
disruption  of  the  environment.  WhiJe 
more  will  be  heard  on  this  subject  in 
coming  years,  I  should  like  to  offer  a 
brief  introduction  at  this  time  in  the 
form  of  a  magazine  article  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Reader's  Digest  Uiis  montli 
by  Walter  J.  Hickel.  Governor  of  Alaskn 
from  1966  to  1969  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  1969  and  1970: 

The  Day  op  the  Arctic  Has  Come 
By  Walter  J.  Hickel.  Governor  of  Alaska, 
196G-69;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1969-70: 
■  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  turning  north.  We 
must  start  using  our  Arctic  resources— in- 
cluding natural  bea-aty  and  fossil  fuel— right 
now." 

Up  here  in  my  office  In  Anchorage,  I  sir 
90  minutes  flying  time  east  cf  Soviet  terri- 
tory and  90  minutes  south  of  our  rich  North 
Slope  oil  fields,  and  I  wish  there  was  some 
way  I  coiUd  make  the  rest  of  America  gra.'.p 
the  urgent  Importajice  to  our  nation  of 
Alaska  and  this  whole  top  of  the  world. 

It  Is  a  vast,  forbidding  territory  as  mys- 
terious as  the  moon,  yet  under  its  cover  of 
ice  and  snow  lies  a  tinique  opportunity  for 
the  future. 

Take  a  good  look  at  a  schoolroom  globe. 
Look  down  at  the  Arctic — ten  million  .squar- 
miles,  extending  roughly  from  the  60th  par- 
allel up  and  across  the  North  Pole.  Within 
it  lie  most  of  Alaska,  almost  half  of  Canada, 
all  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  parts  of  Sc.m- 
dl.'iavia,  an  Incredible  sweep  of  northerji 
Rtissia  and  Siberia,  plus  most  of  their  con- 
tinental ,shelves  and  Islands.  In  area.  It's  as 
big  as  Western  ^Surope,  the  continental 
United  States,  Japan,  India  and  China  com- 
bined— nations  which  support  two  bUlioii 
people.  The  Arctic,  Just  as  big,  is  practicallv 
unpeopled,  and  aU  but  unknown. 

Now,  focus  in  on  Alac^ka.  Note  that  the 
shortest  air  route  from  New  York  to  Tokyr.. 
or  to  Peking.  Is  not  through  Honolulu  but 
along  the  Great  Circle  route  throueh  Alask.T 
Note,  too,  how  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Nortli 
America  and  Asia  stretch  south  like  legs  oi 
a  wishbone,  and  how  Alaska  sits  there  stra- 
tegically, atop  the  entire  Pacific  basin. 

More  than  this,  Alaska  is  a  treasure-house 
of  natural  beauty  and  fossU  fuel— fuel  that. 
lies  undeveloped  and  untised,  at  a  time  when 
we  desperately  need  It  to  produce  energy  tu 
run  our  country. 

How  much  fuel?  Nobody  knows.  Some  30 
billion  barrels  of  oil  have  already  been  lo- 
cated on  the  North  Slope — enough  to  supplv 
the  "lower  48  "  with  two  million  barrels  a  day . 
from  now  until  the  year  2000.  And  that's  nor 
all.  Estimates  of  other  Alaska  oil  reisrve;, 
both  on-  and  offshore,  add  another  20-30  bil- 
lion barrels.  And  if  you  count  potential  con- 
tinental-shelf reserves  out  to  a  depth  of  200 
meters,  the  total  swells  unbelievably  by  an- 
other 600-780  billion  barrels.  To  top  "all  thi; . 
Alaska's  coal  reserves  may  exceed  '20  billion 
tons,  and  natural-gas  reserves  are  esthnated 
at  238^38  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Thus,  Alaska  is  i)  geographically  a  cross- 
roads of  the  globe,  2)  a  place  of  Incalculable 
economic  potential.  In  world  polities,  thes  • 
two  things  add  up  to  tremendous  clottt.  Bur 
the  northern  regions  of  Russia,  Siberia  and 
Canada  share  similar  strategic  locations  and 
the  same  rich  potential.  This  Is  why  tlie 
whole  Arctic  is  destined  to  become  a  domi- 
nant force  in  the  economic-political  balance : 
of  the  world,  'nils  Is  why  I  believe  the  world's 
power  center  is  destined  to  shift  from  the 
Middle  East  to  the  Arctic. 

What  should  we  Americans  be  doing  about 
it  right  now?  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
get  on  with  the  Job  of  extracting  North  Slope 
oil,  so  that  we  can  reduce  our  dependence  on 
Venezuela  and   the   Middle   Ea.st,   and   start 
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damming   up    the   critical   and   unnecessary 
flow  of  American  dollars  abroad. 

As  living  space  for  man,  the  Arctic  will 
n.:.'ver  compete  with  the  softer  climates;  no 
one  is  going  to  buy  a  retirement  home  on 
Frudhoe  Bay.  That  is  why  the  Arctic  Is  a 
perfect  location  for  a  storehouse  of  wealth. 
And  what  a  storehouse,  for  everything  from 
mineral  resources  to  the  r.arer  resources  of 
natural  beauty  and  wildlife — perhaps  most 
precious  of  all.  in  the  long  run.  They  will 
refresh  the  spirit  of  man  as  long  as  he  in- 
habits earth. 

The  unique  Arctic  conditions  encourage 
two  opposite  poliits  of  view.  One  says;  "Ex- 
ploit It  fast.  Get  in — grab — and  get  out.'  The 
other  warns:  "The  Arctic  is  a  precious  wil- 
derness, so  delicate  and  fragile  we  should  lock 
it  up.  Man  should  stay  out  forever." 

Both  viewpoints  are  wrong.  Today  we  can 
get  the  oil  out — and  the  gas,  the  iron  a.  d  the 
copper — without  seriously  disrupting  the 
environment.  We  know  belter  now  than 
simply  to  take  over  the  engineering  techni- 
ques that  worked  in  Texas  and  Omahonia. 
We  have  learned  to  work  vith  the  Arctic  ele- 
ments, rather  than  against  them. 

This  Is  something  the  Russians  have 
learned,  too.  It  began  when  they  built  the 
Trans-Siberian  railroad  in  the  1890s.  across 
5500  miles  of  blizzard-swept  desolation- 
"rusty  streaks  of  iron  through  the  vastness 
of  nothing  to  the  extremities  of  nowhere." 
as  detractors  scoffed.  Then,  recognizing  po- 
tential In  the  region.  Lenin  In  1917  set  up 
an  Institute  to  study  the  waters  north  oi 
Siberia,  the  "Northwest  Passage"  l>etween 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacttic. 

Fearful  of  depending  on  other  nations. 
Soviet  leaders  were  determined  to  find  and 
develop  raw  materials  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. As  a  result,  new  cities  have  materialized 
in  the  Soviet  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  at  fan- 
tastic speeds,  and  established  ones  liave 
grown.  Novosibirsk,  on  the  Blver  Ob  In  Si- 
beria, now  has  a  population  of  1.1  million. 

Today,  oil-production  plans  for  western  Si- 
beria stagger  the  mind:  two  mlUion  barrels 
a  day  by  1975,  and  double  that  by  1080.  or 
some  40  percent  of  the  UJS.SJl.'s  totaL  Over- 
all, Including  offshore  areas,  the  Soviet  Arctic 
may  contain  nearly  a  half- <ri/iion  barrels  of 
Oil.  or  almost  as  much  as  the  "proved"  re- 
serves (540  biUion  barrels)  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Ev«n  more  overwhelming  are  the 
Soviet  Arctic's  natural-gas  re.serves.  esti- 
mated in  1970  at  425  triUlon  cubic  feet  (15 
trillion  more  than  ours  at  that  time). 

The  Russians  have  laid  down  some  18.000 
mites  of  oil  pipelines  plus  39,000  miles  of  gas 
pipelines,  and  will  soon  begin  piping  gas- 
probably  to  Austria  and  West  Germanv  this 
year,  Italy  next  year,  and  later  Belgium.  Be- 
fore long,  we  may  even  be  depending  on 
Riissla  to  ease  out  energy  crisis.  For  example, 
under  Soviet  study  now  is  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  two  56-ineh  pipelines,  one  to 
carry  western  Siberian  natural  gas  north- 
west to  Murmansk  for  Unker  shipment  to 
our  East  Coast,  the  other  to  convey  eastern 
Siberian  gas  southeast  to  a  port  near  Vladi- 
vostok for  shipment  to  our  West  Coast.  Their 
combined  length :  4.000  miles— five  times  that 
of  our  proposed  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

Understandably,  the  Russians  now  say, 
"Hiere  is  no  Russia  without  Siberia."  They 
have  turned  a  comer  In  their  attitude  toward 
the  Arctic.  It  is  time  for  us  to  do  the  same. 
The  Arctic  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  is  different. 
Our  challenge  is  to  appreciate  tliat  differ- 
ence. Let's  stop  being  afraid  of  the  Arctic. 
Lets  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get  started. 

We  need,  for  example,  information  about 
the  continental  shelf  and  the  offshore  lands 
of  tbe  Arctic,  We  need  up-to-date  polar 
maps.  Wo  need  answers  to  questloiLS  about 
IntemAtional  sorerel^nty  over  Arctic  waters 
and  tlieir  seabeds.  We  ought  to  know  more 
About  Arctic  transportation  and  communi- 
cations systems,  about  the  problems  of  large 
human  settlements  In  the  far  north.  We 
need  «  comprehensive  study,  teadiug  to  » 
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coordinated  national  policy  for  Arctic,  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  a  responsibility  we  share  with  aU  the 
nations  tliat  rim  the  Arctic  Ocean:  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  Scandinavian  coiaitries  and. 
closest  of  all.  Canada,  on  whose  Mackenzie 
River  delta  and  Arctic  islands  oil  and  natural 
gas  have  recently  been  discovered  in  enor- 
mous quantities.  Tlie  region  can  become  a 
hostile  arena  of  economic  and  possibly  mili- 
liiry  confUct.  Or  it  can  become  a  shining 
e.icaniple  of  how  nations  can  plan,  live  and 
work  together,  intelligently  and  wisely,  Mith 
love  for  their  planet  Earth.  We  mtist  Join 
other  Arctic  nations  in  a  federated  approach 
1o  our  common  problems  and  opportunities. 
We  owe  it  to  future  generations  of  the  whole 
world. 

As  much  as  we  have  yet  to  learn,  one 
thing  is  clear  to  me  here  in  Anchorage— as 
clear  as  the  peak  of  Mt.  McKinley,  20,300  feel 
high  against  the  blue  Alaskan  sky  across  the 
inlet.  We  need  to  move  right  voir.  The  eye.-i 
of  the  world  are  turning  north.  We  must 
Plart  using  our  Arctic  rest>urces,  tho.se  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  those  that  meet  man's  other 
needs.  And  we  must  take  the  first  steps, 
whatever  our  government  and  Congress 
Judge  them  to  be.  toward  cooperative  Inter- 
national development  of  the  whole  polar 
region. 

I  have  drep.med  of  the  day  when  Ameri- 
cans would  change  their  attitude  toward 
Alaska  and  the  Arctic.  It  begins  to  look  as 
though  history,  economics  and  world  poli- 
tics are  with  me,  and  as  though  the  day 
has  begun. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  BAN  ON 
HANDGUNS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Weaker,  the 
menace  of  handguns  in  our  society  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  growth  of 
crime,  violence,  and  personal  traged}' 
which  our  country  is  experiencing.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  ban 
all  handguns  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  those  necessary  for  use 
by  the  military,  law-enforcement  per- 
sonnel, and  qualified  pistes  clubs,  and  I 
shall  continue  my  efforts  to  seek  passage 
of  this  proposal. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  has  a  poor 
track  record  in  the  field  of  gun  control 
legislation,  and  the  inertia  which  has 
marked  its  posture  is  becoming  a  target 
of  growing  vocal  public  criticism.  WCBS 
Radio  in  New  York  City  is  broadcasting 
a  fine  editorial  today  on  the  pressing 
need  for  congressional  action  to  curb  the 
liandgun  peril  wliich  is  rampant  in 
America,  and  I  lu-ge  mv  colleasue  to 
take  note  of  the  broadcast  editorial, 
which  I  am  including  for  publication  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 
Gun  Conteol 

After  a  New  Yor.c  City  policeman  was 
shot  to  death  last  week,  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner said  it  was  time  for  the  pubUc  to  be 
disarmed. 

It  was  a  plea  that  has  been  heard  many 
times  before.  He  was  talking  alKJUt  gun  con- 
trol— or  gun  non-control,  a  more  accurate 
description  of  life  lu  America. 

Nationwide,  civilians  own  roughly  24  mU- 
lion  handguns,  and  more  are  sold  every  min- 
ute. They  are  not  all  used  for  sporL  The  FBI 
reports  that  In  1971.  fifty-two  percent  of  all 
murders  were  committed  with  handguns.  Last 
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year  In  New  York  City,  over  700  people  were 
killed  with  handguns.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  New  Yorks  Sullivan  Law  is  considered 
one  of  the  toughest  licensing  and  registra- 
tion measures  in  the  nation. 

The  problem  is,  Uiere  is  no  effective,  ua- 
tion.'U  effort  to  c  nirol  the  availability  and 
"  ownership  of  handguns.  And  the  Congre.v, 
lias  historically  been  reluctant  to  meet  thi^ 
problem  liead  on.  obviously  because  so  man\ 
voters  are  gun  owners 

Last  year,  the  Scuate  passed  legislation 
t  u  d  at  coniroUiug  snua-nosed  pistols.  Bui 
a  bill  thai  would  ban  handguns  got  just  seven 
votes  and  one  requiring  hcensing  and  regi-i- 
tration  received  lewer  than  20.  Tlie  Houst- 
of  Representatives  did  not  pass  any  gun  con- 
iToi  legislation.     . 

So  things  start  all  over  again  this  year.  The 
i  -sue  is  in  tlie  aands  of  the  House  Judiciar>- 
Committee,  where  more  than  20  gun  controi 
bills  of  varying  severity  havf  been  introduced 
Hearings  on  them  have  not  l>een  held  yet 
The  new  chairman  of  that  conunittee  Is  Con- 
gressman Peter  Bod  mo  of  New  Jersey.  If  you 
agree  with  us  that  it's  time  to  conuol  the 
killer  handgun,  write  to  him.  Let  hlra  knov. 
you  re  looking  for  action  this  year.  And  we-U 
be  watching,  too. 


DEATH  OP  AN  AGE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CM-IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU:iE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVi.a 
Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  era  of 
military  dominance  in  both  domestic 
and  international  affairs  has  ended.  The 
need  for  selecting  economic  and  socially 
oriented  decision  leaders  is  clear.  It  is  not 
that  the  Armed  Forces  will  no  longer 
be  needed.  Ratlicr,  tliey  are  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  and  will  serve  to  stabilize  the 
emerging  patterns  of  progress.  These 
emerging  patterns  call  for  cooperation, 
trade,  and  mutual  restrain — for  creation 
of  an  environment  in  which  differinj; 
ideologies  can  move  peacefully  toward 
mutually  desired  goals.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
some  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  alL  II 
these  trends  are  seen  as  a  process,  and 
not  a  contest,  then  no  one  need  be  out  to 
"bury"  his  neighbor.  Instead,  we  should 
seek  long-term  benefit  by  offering  goods 
and  services  between  neighbors  within  a 
framework  of  trade  and  commerce  which 
profits  the  neigliborlKxxi  of  ail  mankind. 

The  challenges  of  the  new  age  are 
clearly  before  us.  These  are  challenges 
the  United  States  should  be  uniquelj- 
qualified  to  meet.  We  need  but  to  recog- 
nize the  changing  times  and  correctly 
adjust  our  capabilities  and  responses  to 
meet  them.  The  speech  of  State  Depart- 
ment Lenal  Advisor.  J.  Dapiay  Muir. 
spells  some  of  this  out  for  us.  His  wordt 
are  worth  our  time  ajid  attention. 

The  speech  follows : 
Americas  Nei.d  for  Expandftj  IrrrrRNAn.iN.M. 

THADE 

(Remarks  by  J.  Dapray  Muir.  Assistant 
I.cgal  Adviser  for  Economic  and  Busiuesii 
Aff.iirs.  Department  of  Stale,  at  Jefferson 
State  Junior  College,  Birmingliam.  Alabama 
AprU  25,  1973.) 

As  the  F»resident  has  remarked  on  so  many 
occasions,  the  world  has  entered  Into  a  new 
era  lu  which  there  are  new  mediums  of  in- 
ternational competiiioii.  Hopefully,  war  and 
preparations  for  war  will  become  passe,  and 
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alliances  and  security  arrangements  will 
orcupv  ever  decreasing  attention  from  our 
policy  planners  and  diplomats. 

Few  governments  are  any  longer  dominated 
by  elites  who  Justify  iheir  position  by  ex- 
pertise with  arms.  Most  governments — 
whether  Eastern  or  Western,  whether  capi- 
talist or  communist — reflect  the  needs  of 
business  and  economics,  for  which  markets 
and  profits  are  more  important  than  vic- 
tories and  colonies.  The  new  elites  are  mo- 
tivated by  the  same  objectives:  domestic 
prosperity  and  a  high  standard  of  living  for 
their  people.  Attainment  of  these  goals  in- 
volves certain  conditions  however  for  which 
nations  must  increasingly  compete.  These  in- 
clude access  to  raw  materials  access  to  ad- 
vanced technology,  access  to  capital  invest- 
ment, high  wages,  and  sufficient  exports  to 
sustain  a  favorable  balance  of  payments. 

The  United  States  is  no  exception  to  these 
conditions,  but  for  the  first  time.  It  is  re- 
quired to  actively  compete.  No  longer  i:; 
■fortress  America"  economically  feasible. 
The  United  States  Ls  no  longer  self-sufficient 
In  a  growing  number  of  raw  materials  on 
which  It  depends,  lhe.se  Include  petroleum, 
aluminum,  chromium,  natural  gas,  and 
lumber.  Our  technology  Ls  no  longer  unique 
and  unaccessible.  New  steel  processes  only 
recently  being  adopted  for  United  States  pro- 
duction were  developed  in  Western  Europe 
and  are  a  part  of  their  existing  plant;  the 
Japanese  and  French  are  well  advanced  in 
the  design  and  development  of  computers; 
and  the  newest  developmental  work  in  avia- 
tion, supersonic  transport,  has  been  under- 
taken by  a  Joint  venture  of  England  and 
France  Indeed,  capital  Investment  is  no 
longer  a.ssured;  domestic  Industries  must 
compete  for  investment  dollars  with  business 
opportunities  all  over  the  world,  and.  as  in 
the  case  of  steel,  additional  investment  may 
be  threatened  where  there  is  fear  of  in- 
creased imports  of  competitive  products. 
Finally,  our  exports  no  longer  pay  for  our 
imports  In  1972,  our  trade  deficit  e.xceeded 
$6  billion. 

These  circumstances,  most  of  which  are 
new  or  at  least  of  new  proportions  for  the 
United  States,  pose  a  challenge  to  our  very 
way  of  life.  We  can  no  longer  be  a.ssured 
that  our  goods  will  be  competitive  in  world 
markets;  that  we  can  export  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  goods  to  pay  for  the  imports  of  raw 
materials  necess.nry  to  our  economy;  or  thit 
■we  will  continue  to  have  infinite  quantities 
of  reasonably  priced  energy. 

President  Nixon  has  recognized  these  chal- 
lenges from  the  outset  of  his  administra- 
tion. During  the  four  years  in  which  he  has 
been  in  office,  he  has  taken  a  ntimber  of 
Important  steps  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  and  our  \^ay  of  life  can  survive  these 
major  changes  in  circumstance.  I  am  goinj 
to  mention  but  a  few. 

A.S  the  markets  In  Europe  and  Asia  have 
become  increasingly  competitive  and  in 
some  cases  protectionist,  the  President  be- 
gan to  look  around  lor  new  market.s  for 
American  exports.  He  ob.served  that  two  of 
the  gre-Atest  economies  in  the  world— that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  mainland  China- 
were  effectively  barred  to  United  States 
trade,  by  virtue  of  mi.'-understandin-s  and 
legal  constraints  which  in  many  cases  were 
no  longer  Justified  by  evolving  political  re- 
hiticnshlps.  In  May  of  1972.  President  Nixon 
pcr-sonally  visaed  the  Soviet  Unicn.  and  in 
his  meetings  with  Brezhnev  end  Kcsygin, 
ways  of  opening  this  vast  market  to  United 
States  goods  were  among  the  most  important 
matters  di.scus.sed.  It  was  agreed  that  a  Joint, 
commercial  commission  would  be  established 
to  explore  means  of  developing  trade  be- 
tween these  two  countries.  There  quickly 
followed  a  trade  mis.sion  to  Moscow  and  W.r- 
saw,  and  in  October.  1972,  an  agreement  was 
signed  which  seeks  to  eliminate  the  prin- 
cipal legal  barriers  to  such  trade  and  to 
develop  a  framework  which  would  be  condu- 
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cive  to  increased  commercial  contacts  be- 
tween tlie.se  two  great  economies.  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  were  extended  by  the 
United  States  and  a  promise  was  made  to 
seek  repeal  of  1948  legislation  requiring 
discriminatory  tariff  treatment  for  products 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  return,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  assure  nondiscriminatory  tariff 
treatment  for  U.S.  products,  and  would  also 
facilitate  the  operatlcns  of  American  com- 
panies seeking  to  do  business  in  Moscow, 
including  concessions  relating  to  offices,  em- 
ployees, and  settlement  of  commercial 
disputes. 

The  importance  of  trade  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  overem- 
phasii:ed:  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  reservoir  of 
vast  quantities  of  raw  materinis  of  interest 
to  th;  U.S.:  and  its  market  potential  for  con- 
sumer type  product.s  and  machines  for  mak- 
ing such  products  is  immen.se.  Its  interest  in 
our  consumer  type  products  and  technology 
is  reflected  in  the  tableware  factory  being 
constructed  with  American  machinery  in 
Kiev;  in  addition,  natural  gas  contracts  are 
being  considered  by  Occidental  Petroleum. 

For  the^e  r.asons.  the  nondiscriminatory 
tariff  treatment  for  Rus.-,ian  products  which 
is  the  precondition  for  the  increased  trade 
contemplated  by  the  October  Trade  Agree- 
ment, and  which  the  Pre.sident  has,  in  his 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  requested  Con- 
gress to  enact,  are  of  great   importance. 

The  Trade  Reform  Act  which  was  submit- 
ted by  the  President  two  wreks  ago,  is  of 
great  importance  to  American  exports  in  an- 
other respect,  as  well.  This  Fall,  negotiations 
for  the  liberalization  of  international  trade 
will  begin  among  the   major  trading  coun- 
tries  in   Geneva.   Wliile   tariff   duties   on   a 
number    of    products    have    been    reduced 
through  negotiation  over  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  there  ren.ain  a  number  of  tariff 
barriers  of  great  concern  to  U.S.  industries, 
and    an    increasing    number    of    barriers    to 
U.S.    exports    which    do    not    involve    tariff 
duties.  These  latter  include  practices  rang- 
ing  from   quotas   for   certain    US.    product.s 
to  customs  practices  which   cause   delay  in 
shipments.  The  bill  which  the  President  has 
Just  submitted  will  give  him  the  authority 
to    negotiate    with    these   countries    for   the 
elimination    of    such    barriers— both    tariffs 
and  non-tariff.  His  power  to  independently 
negotiate    nutual    agreements   as   to   tariffs 
would  extend  for  five  years:   agreements  as 
to    the    elimination    of    non-tariff    barriers, 
which  usually  involve  complicated  collateral 
considerations,  would  become  e.*rectlve  only 
with  the  acquici^cence  of  Congress,  except  for 
a  few  matters  clcsely  related  to  the  assess- 
ment   and    collrftinn    of    duties,    which    he 
would   be  entitled   to  adopt   Independently. 
This  le!,'islation  will  also  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  certah?  steps  against   imports 
from  countries  which  unfairly  discriminate 
against    U.S.    exports    and    from    countries 
which   obtain    a   competitive    advantage    in 
thlrd-ccuntry    markets    bv    subsidizing    ex- 
ports.   While    similar    provisions    have    Ion" 
been  a  part  of  our  laws,  the  new  act  will 
exrre.'^.sly  permit  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
in  the  event  of  a  balance  of  pavmenfs  crisis 
and    will   otherwise   make    refinements   and 
amendments    necessary     to    increase    their 
effectiveness. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  President  has  al.so 
.'^ent  lorward  i.  message  to  Congress  outlin- 
ing new  policies  with  re.spect  to  our  energy 
needs.  As  I  mentioned  e.^rlier.  the  United 
States  is  required  to  import  increasing  quan- 
tities of  petroleum  from  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere.  These  imports  ent.iil  importnnt 
security  conslderation.s— the  .same  consider- 
ations which  led  President  Eisenhower  in  1958 
to  imjKj.se  limitations  on  the  quantities  of 
petroleum  which  could  be  imported  Into  the 
United  States.  For  example,  how  would  we 
protect,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  the  vast 
numbers  of  tankers  which  will  be  required  to 


ply  extended  sealanes  between   the  United 
Slates  and  the  Middle  East?  Now,  however, 
new  discoveries  within  the  United  States  have 
been  unable   to  keep  up   with   Increases  in 
our  demand  for  petroleum,  so  that  Increased 
imports   are   a  necessity.   In  recognition  of 
this,    the    President    has   es.sentially    termi- 
nated the  quota  limitations,  admitting  what- 
ever qu.\ntiiies  may  be  needed.  In  order  to 
curb  inflation,  he  has  eliminated  tariffs  on 
petroleum,  imposing  only  certain  license  fees 
on  imports  previously  barred  by  the  quotas. 
The  President  recognized,  however,  that  our 
balance   of   payments  situation,   as   well   as 
the  national  .security  considerations  which 
1  have  just  mentioned,  make  It  Increasingly 
Important  to  limit  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign petroleum.  For   these  reasons,  he  an- 
nounced a  major  increase  In  funds  for  de- 
velopment of  alternative  .sources  of  energy 
available   domestically.   These    Include   geo- 
thermal  sources,  coal  liqulfaction  and  nuclear 
fi.sslon   and   fusion.  In   the   interim   he   has 
urged    the    simplification    of   licensing   pro- 
cedures for  new  plants  utilizing  existing  nu- 
clear technology,  and  that  for  the  Interim, 
there  should  be  greater  reliance  on  coal,  of 
which   we  have  an  abundance.  To  lncrea.se 
the  development  of  domestic  natural  gas  re- 
sources, he  has  requested  that  natural  gas 
from  newly  discovered  sources  be  permitted 
to    be   sold   at   unregulated,   market   prices, 
which    will    be   .somewhat   higher   than    the 
current  regulated  price.  This  economic  In- 
centive shouUd  result  in  increased  explora- 
tion by  our  domestic  natural  gas  producers. 
Lastly,  but  not  least  In  importance,  he  has 
urged  a  new  "energy  ethic",  In  wnlch  con- 
servation  will   be   part   of  the   thinking   of 
each  and  everyone  of  us. 

The  disparity  of  national  Interests  witli 
re.spect  to  exports  and  imports  and  with  re- 
spect to  access  to  raw  materials  Is  infinitely 
preferable  to  armed  conflict — let  there  be 
no  misunderstanding,  however,  but  that  eco- 
nomic competition  is  no  less  real.  What  is  at 
stake  is  our  standard  of  living,  our  way  of 
life,  and  for  these  reasons,  regardless  of  how 
remote  International  trade  may  seem,  these 
initiatives  are  deserving  of  your  interest  and 
support. 


AN  AUTISTIC  CHILD 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day in  my  daily  insert  during  National 
Autistic  Children's  Week,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  case  of  a  particular,  but 
typical,  autistic  child. 

A  recent  article  in  the  National  Enquir- 
er related  the  hfe  of  Jay  Nolan,  son  of 
actor  Lloyd  Nolan.  Jay  was  an  autistic 
child  and  not  once  during  his  27  years 
did  he  utter  a  single  word.  Although  not 
all  autistic  childi-en  are  mute,  many  are. 
Jay  did  learn  how  to  swim  and  play  the 
piano,  but  as  he  grew  older  he  became 
less  manageable  and  demanded  constant 
surveillance.  Eventually,  Jay  was  sent  to 
a  special  .school. 

Life  with  an  autistic  child  in  the 
household  is  an  extremely  difficult  one. 
The  care  and  attention  that  must  be 
rendered  to  the  child  demands  total  de- 
votion. Many  recommend  the  institu- 
tionalization of  autistic  children,  but  this 
is  not  the  answer.  Special  schools  and 
special  training  can  help  an  autistic  child 
develop.  This,  coupled  with  further  re- 
search and  a  possible  cure,  will  enable 
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the  autistic  child  to  become  a  productive 
member  of  society. 

The  article  from  the  Enquirer  follows : 
LloiT)    Nolan    Tells    of    Tragedy    in    His 
Iife:    Son    Who    Never    Spoke    and    Dif^j 
AT   27 

(By  Edward  B.  Camliu) 
Famed    actor   Lloyd    Nolan   slowly    leafed 
through  an  album  filled  with   prized  snap- 
shots of  a  healthy,  blond  boy  swimming  in  a 
pool. 

The  pictures  were  of  his  son.  Jay— a  .'^on 
who  lived  and  died  without  ouce  uttering  a 
single  word. 

Jay,  who  died  4  yews  ago  at  the  age  of  27. 
was  a  victim  of  infantile  autism.  This  severe 
emotional  and  biological  condition  makes 
children  unresponsive  to  the  world  arotind 
them. 

In  an  Enquirer  interview  at  his  home  in 
Brentwood,  Calif.,  Nolan  talked  about  his 
family's  years  of  heartbreak,  in  the  hope  of 
helping  others  with  autistic  children. 

•^y  wife  Men  and  I  didn't  know  Jay  was 
autistic.  We  had  never  even  heard  the  word 
before.  We  first  noticed  something  was  wrong 
when  he  was  about  two  years  old.  Jay 
wouldn't  react  to  people  and  I  thought,  'My 
God.  he's  deaf!'  But  doctors  said  he  wasn't." 
Then  the  family  noticed  extreme  pattern.'? 
of  outlandish  behavior— crying  and  .shouting 
aU  day  long  until  Jay  was  weary. 

"I  was  terribly  sorry  for  Mcil.  I'd  go  off  to 
■work  early  in  the  morning  and  come  home  at 
7  pjn.  She'd  be  with  this  problem  all  day 
long.  And  the  problem  became  greater. 

"Wlien  Jay  was  3  years  old.  he  refused  to 
feed  himself  Acting  under  a  doctor's  sugges- 
tion, we  didn't  feed  Jay  even  though  the  food 
was  in  front  of  him.  As  the  days  wore  on,  he 
got  thinner  and  thinner. 

"Poor  Men  was  getting  thiimer  each  day 
too.  from  worry.  Finally  on  the  ninth  day.  Jay 
picked  up  his  spoon  and  fed  himself.  After 
that,  we  never  had  to  feed  him  again." 

Nolan  said  his  son  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
school  because  he  disrupted  classes.  Although 
Jay  was  usuaUy  uumauagemable,  he  learned 
to  play  some  piano  and  loved  to  su  un  in  the 
family  pool  all  day. 

"Jay's  sister  Melinda  was  two  years  older 
than  him  and  she  was  very  sweet  and  utuler- 
standiug — for  a  while.  Jay  would  rudely 
break  up  his  sister's  games.  More  and  more 
Mellnda  began  finding  excuses  to  visit  friends 
and  it  was  obvious  she  was  trying  to  avoid 
her  brother. 

"As  she  got  older,  it  began  to  take  a  toll  on 
her — on  all  of  us.  He  needed  constant  24-hour 
surveiUance.  Eventually  we  put  Jay  Into  a 
special  school  when  he  was  13. 

"We  used  to  visit  him  as  often  as  we  could, 
but  I  was  never  sure  that  he  knew  me.  He'd 
look  right  through  me  as  if  I  wasn't  there." 
After  3  years.  Jay  was  transferred  to  a 
special  school  In  Philadelphia  where  be  Uved 
for  11  years.  In  1969.  he  choked  to  death  on 
a  piece  of  food  that  lodged  In  his  throat. 

Since  then  Nolan's  goal  has  been  to  spread 
understanding  about  the  tragedy  of  autism. 
He  has  been  named  honorarv  chairman  of  the 
National  Society  for  Autistic  Children,  1973- 
74. 

"Autistic  Children  can  be  taught,  but  It's 
on  a  <»e-teacher-to-one-student  basis.  The 
system  of  teaching  is  heartbreaking.  The 
children  have  to  come  to  school  hungry  and 
they're  rewarded  with  food  when  they  do 
something  right.  Over  a  period  of  time,  one 
child  was  asked  4.700  times  to  raise  his  hand 
before  he  finally  did  it. 

"The  hope  is  to  be  able  to  begin  to  com- 
municate with  these  chUdren,  then  to  teach 
them  so  they  can  go  on  to  a  public  school. 

"I  know  of  one  15-year-old  auUstlc  boy  who 
Is  going  to  a  public  school  and  loves  it.  He's 
learning  Spanish. 

-Sometlais  autistic  children  have  total 
recall  and  can  remember  everything  they've 
ewer  read. 


Through  grants,  there  are  special  schooU  and  I  would  like  to  encourage  Channel  7  to 
for  autistic  children  so  they  can  learn  to  en-  conimue  in  their  work  of  pubhc  instruclon 
ter  society  and  become  human  beluga."  and  pubUc  awareness. 

^^^— ^^^^^^  Another  teacher  observed : 

I  believe  the  .show  will  .serve  as  resource 
material  for  many  groups  including  the  Itg- 
islatiu-e  now  in  session.  1  am  impressed  by 
the  amount  of  data  contauied  lu  the  pro- 
gram, all  of  which  I  thought  v.  as  tre&',*a 
unbiasedly. 
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HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP   COLORADO 

I.'^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
keeping  with  the  custom  of  this  body  of 
recognizing  meritorious  achievement,  I 
would  like  to  present  the  following  state- 
ment of  commendation  to  station 
KMGH-TV.  Denver.  Colo.,  for  its  dis- 
tinguished public  sen-ice  program,  en- 
titled "Colorado:  Options  for  the 
Future." 

In  an  era  when  the  mass  media  is 
frequently  subjected  to  criticism  by  both 
the  Government  and  private  sector,  It  Is 
gratifjdng  to  learn  of  a  locally  produced 
television  documentaiy  presented  by  a 
Denver  TV  station  that  received  almost 
unanimous  public  acclaim. 

This  documentary,  entitled  "Colorado: 
Options  for  the  Future."  broadcast  on 
station  KMGH-TV  on  March  22,  1973, 
in  piime  time— -7:30  to  10  p.m. — was 
a  remarkable  production  not  only  for  its 
length— 2 '/2  hours— but  for  its  exhaustive 
treatment  and  practical  solutions  for 
such  pre.ssing  community  needs  and 
problems  as  housing,  land  use,  utilization 
of  natiual  resources,  population  control, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
growth. 

The  television  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  Walter  Saunders,  said 
in  liis  column  of  March  22,  1973: 

This  program  Is  the  most  ambitious  effort 
ever  made  by  a  Denver  TV  station.  The  pro- 
grajn  deserves  to  be  seen,  not  because  it  is 
an  ambitious  effort,  but  rather,  because  it 
is  educational  and   informative. 

Barbara  Haddad  Ryan,  Denver  Post 
tele\ision-radio  editor,  devoted  an  entire 
page  of  "Roundup,"  the  newspaper's 
Simday  magazine  supplement  of  March 
18.  1973,  to  comment  and  interviews  con- 
cerning the  documentary  with  KMGH- 
TV  station  manager.  Jack  Tipton,  news 
director,  Bob  White  and  Bob  Burton, 
producer/writer/nanator  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Aspen  (Colorado)  Times,  in  its 
issue  of  April  26,  1973,  declared: 

Very  little  programming  originates  in  Den- 
ver and  controversy  U  generally  avoided  at 
nil  costs.  In  that  light.  Channel  7  should  get 
an  A  for  effort  and  another  A  for  devoting 
nearly  an  evening's  entire  prime  time  to  the 
film,  rather  than  burjlng  it  in  the  weekend 
afternoon  graveyard. 

Prof.  Frank  S.  Mathews  of  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  prospectus  for  the  pro- 
gram that  he  requested  pei-mission  to 
bring  his  class  of  50  junior  and  senior 
high  school  teachers,  taking  a  special 
course  in  environmental  issues,  to  the 
studios  to  view  the  documentary  in  a 
group. 

One  teacher  from  the  group  wrote  in 
part: 

The  program  was  one  of  the  m^st  benefi- 
cial two  hotirs  I  have  Invested  In  television. 


Still  another  teacher  in  Professor 
Mathews*  cla.ss  commented  the  program 
was : 

Excellent  and  provocaMve.  It  zeroed  in  on 
the  kind  of  questions,  we.  as  citb-ens  of  this 
State,  must  begm  to  answer  it  we  are  to  have 
a  Slate  worthy  of  any  kind  ol  pride. 

Various  persons  in  public  life  took  the 
unusual  step  of  writing  to  Station 
KMGH-TV  in  praise  of  the  program,  in- 
cluding an  offici'.il  of  the  Denver  public 
schools  who  wrote : 

Please  kaow  tha^  our  srhoc's  have  eacerlr 
re."ponded  to  the  hpautilul  program.  "Colo- 
rado: Options  for  the  Future".  .  .  .  our  sci- 
ence departments,  our  social  studies  depart- 
ments, our  student  activities  departments  all 
vijwed  the  initial  airing  oi  the  program.  .  .  . 
Flease  be  assured  that  we  recognize  g(x>d 
homev.ork  and  Kood  scholarship  .  .  .  and 
great  television.  This  particular  program  .  .  . 
is  one  of  the  CT-c?.t  television  efforti  of  ovt 
time. 

I  understand  that  the  KMGH-TV 
News  Department  fctail,  and  its  docu- 
mentary producer.  Bob  Eurton,  devoted 
8  months  to  the  planning  and  produc- 
tion of  tliis  program,  indicating  some- 
thing of  the  lime  and  elTort  that  went 
into  it£  preparation. 

For  the  reasons  cited  herein,  KMGH- 
TV  is  deserving  of  high  commendation 
for  its  distinguished  public  service 
through  tlie  presentation  of  the  docu- 
mentary, Colorado;  Options  for  the 
Future  ". 


HUMAN  DECENCY  IN  NORTHERN 
niELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATT  \E3 

Tuesdav.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost 
5  years  now.  there  has  coutuiued  to  exist 
an  affront  to  ba^ic  human  decency  in 
Northern  Ireland,  perpetrated  by  succes- 
sive British  governments.  That  affront 
has  been  crystallized  by  the  storm 
trooper-like  actions  of  the  Briti.sh  Army, 
taken  against  a  substantial  number  of 
the  people  of  Northern  Iieland. 

Because  of  the  countless  nmnber  of 
violations  of  basic  human  rights  by  the 
BritKsh  Government  against  a  segment  of 
a  nation  which  BnUin  itself  considers  to 
be  an  integral  pai  t  of  the  United  King- 
dom, it  would  be  simplj-  impossible  for 
me  to  go  into  tliis  area  at  great  lengUi. 
However,  one  particular  draconian  ab- 
rogation of  human  justice,  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland— witliout 
any  consideration  of  revocation  since  its 
implementation  m  1922— is  tlie  so-called 
"Special  Powers  Act."  maintained  and 
controlled  by  every  successive  British 
Government  since  that  time — by  the  gov- 
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ernmcnt  of  a  nation  greatly  lau'ied  for 
its  judicial  system  and  sense  of  demo- 
cratic fairpiay.  Briefly,  the  "Special 
Powers  Act,"  permits  the  denial  of  free- 
dom to  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  a.s 
it  does  in  no  part  of  the  British  nation. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  Britain  does  not 
actually  believe  that  Northern  Ireland  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Surely  the  aggressive  actions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army  there  indicates  she  is  not.  The 
Special  Powers  Act  peiTOits  authorities  to 
arrest  and  search  without  warrant;  to 
imprison  without  charge  or  trial,  denies 
the  right  to  legal  counsel,  prohibits  in- 
quests upon  prisoners  deaths,  et  cetera. 
Along  with  the  .so-called  "Internment 
Camps" — the  British  answer  to  coiicen- 
tration  camps — these  are  examples  of  the 
current  state  of  affairs  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

It  is  now  pahifully  obvious  to  u.s  all, 
from  what  information  we  do  get  from 
the  media  about  Northern  Ireland,  that 
the  Heath  government's  so-called  -solu- 
tion to  the  Irish  question  has  had  only 
negative  results.  Rather  than  bringing 
about  peace,  the  Heath  govenament  has 
succeeded  in  promoting  hatred  and  dis- 
crimination. Gentlemen,  I  know  the  true 
nature  of  the  present  situation  iii  North- 
ern Ireland;  I  was  there;  I  spoke  with 
the  people  whose  lives  have  been  made 
so  miserable  by  the.«e  totalitarian  poli- 
cies; and  I  know  that  the  distorted  pic- 
ture   which    the    British    Information 
Agency  conveys  to  the  American  people 
is  definitely  fal.se.  They  .seek  to  justify 
their  fiendish  policies  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland  to  remain  British  because  luiion 
with  the  Irish  Republic  would  bring  re- 
ligious and  cultural  discrimination.  This 
is  utl€r  nonsense,  and  the  sooner  we  re- 
alize this,  then  the  better  for  free  men 
eveiTwhere.    The    only    single    .<;olution 
which  has  not  been  tried  in  an  effort  to 
bringing  peace  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
is  the  total  reunification  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion, north  and  south.  That  there  e.xists 
no  discrimination  in  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, was  manifested  so  clearly  2!2  weeks 
ago,  when  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  elected,  an  English-bom  Protes- 
tant. Erskine  Childers  to  be  president. 

Therefore  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
give  my  colleagues  a  clearer  perspective 
as  "to  what  is  actually  happening  in 
Northern  Ireland.  I  now  submit  for  the 
Record,  the  motion  presented  by  Mr. 
Luis  Kutner,  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  International  Due  Proce.ss  of 
Law,  to  the  European  Commission  of 
Human  Rights,  concerning  alleged 
charges  of  brutality  and  inhumane 
treatment  committed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment against  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland.  Sub.sequently,  I  shall  .submit  for 
the  Record  sections  of  the  briefs  per- 
taining to  these  charges,  including  sworn 
eyewiine.ss  testimony. 

The  presentation  follows; 

Motion-    To    Gr.^nt    and    Issik    ,\rpp,i ipiuate 

Dirk  TUTS  to  RfSPf)NDr:NT.s  and  To  Ad-h-di- 

lATE    THF    Appi.kations;    TochrrHKR    With 

Ban  F  IN  Support  or  Said  Motio.v 

NV.v  cornea  Luis  Kutner,  duly  empowered 

couiLsel  for  Patrick  Brendan  McDonnell  and 

oilier  Applicants  above-captioned,  in  response 

to    tiie    Commls-sion  s   directive    ot   June    6, 

1U73,  and  moves  the  Commission  of  Human 
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RiRlit-^  to  find  and  transmit  to  the  Council 
of  Ministers  the  foll.owing: 

1.  Tliat  Applicants  be  given  locus  standi 
before  the  Eumpean  Court  of  Human  Ri-ht.s; 

2.  TlKit  each  Applicant  ha.s  exhausted  all 
practical  available  domestic  remedies  regard- 
les.s  of  technical  shortcomings; 

3.  That  eac>i  Applicant  h.is  establl.'hed  dc|i,-- 
r.adatiod,  torture  and  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment; 

4.  Tliat  each  Applicant  is  proccdurallv 
compereiu  to  have  the  right  of  petition  und 
llie  rifiht  of  action; 

0.  Thar  the  Re.spondents.  The  XTnlted 
Kingdom  of  Gre.Tt  Britain  and  Norlheni  Ire- 
land, have  delibenucly  infringed  each  Ap- 
plicants ^iiaraiitees  enimierated  in  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  of  Human  Ritht.s,  particu- 
larly life  and  liberty  (Article  2);  protection 
agaiii.st  r.>riure.  inhuman  or  de(;radin.i^  treat- 
ment (.Article  3);  security  of  the  person 
(Article  5(;  protection  of  civil  right.s  and 
•'due  process"  in  crhninul  proceedings  (.Arti- 
cle 6|;  freedom  of  thouferht,  conscience  and 
reli^'ion  (Article  9):  freedom  of  e.^pre.ssion 
(Article  10) :  said  Articles  to  apply  to  all  per- 
sons without  discrimination  on  any  ground 
such  a^  .sex,  race,  color,  languaye.  religion, 
political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social 
origin,  a.ssociation  with  a  national  minoritv, 
property,  birth  or  statu-:,  iritcr  alia; 

«.  To  tind  that  each  Applicant  ha,s  complied 
with  Article  25(1)  of  the  Convention,  whicii 
provides: 

"1 1 )  The  Commission  may  receive  petitlQiis 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  tiie 
Coimcjl  of  Europe  from  any  person,  non- 
governmental organization  or  groxip  of  in- 
dividuals claiming  to  be  the  victim  ol  a 
viol.ition  by  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties of  the  rights  set  forth  in  this  Con- 
vention. .  ." 

In  support  thereof,  counsel  further  statc-s: 
That  In  his  letter  of  June  6.  I'J'i.i  to  eoun- 
.sel  for  Applicants  herein,  received  June  9, 
1973,  the  .Secretary  to  the  European  Commia- 
bion  of  Human  Rights  in  respon.se  to  Motion 
made  on  February  26,  1973  for  le^al  assist- 
ance and  an  accelerated  hearing  and  other 
relief,  stated,  infer  alia: 

a.  that  tlie  Commission  declined  to  pro- 
ceed with  examination  until  detailed  infor- 
mation concerniiitc  the  injuries  resulting  to 
each  Applii.iiii  from  Respondents'  acts  or 
omLssions; 

b.  that  exact  iiiformation  regarding  Die 
exhaustion  of  domestic  remedies  would  be 
required; 

c.  that  coun.sel  for  Applicants  would  be 
afforded  approximately  twenty-one  (21)  days 
to  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

'Ihat  la  response  to  the  Secretary's  di- 
rection, pursuant  to  the  Commis.siou's 
arbitrary  and  unfair  order.  Applicants'  sup- 
porting Brief  is  attached  hereto  and  made  a 
part  hereof. 

Therefore,  Applicants  pray: 

That  the  Commi.sslon 

1.  Grant  and  hear  the  several  Applica- 
tions herein  as  a  Collective  Application,  pur- 
suant to  us  inherent  powers; 

2.  Grant  a  hearing  on  Applicanta"  Petition 
lor  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus; 

3.  Issue  appropriate  directives  to  Respond- 
ents to  di.sciose  the  n.imes  ol  all  persons 
arrested,  dei.iiiied  ami  Interned  from  Au- 
gust 10,  1971  to  the  present; 

4.  Appoint  .several  Members  of  the  Com- 
mi.-,^ion  as  special  Investigators  to  observe 
tile  conditions  of  detention  in  the  various 
dettiuion  centers  in  Northern  Ireland;  to 
hiterwew  Applicants  to  a.scertain  with 
greater  par'icularity  the  clroum.stances  of 
eacli  Applicant's  detention; 

5.  Direct  Respondents  to  .show  cail.se  Why 
llie  Special  Powers  Act  of  1922  should  not  be 
abrogated  forthwiili; 

6.  Direct  ResiKjnden's  to  show  cause  why 
Apphcaiit.s-,  individually  and  collectively, 
should  not  be  put  to  a  fair  and  Just  trl.U  and 
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afforded    the    minimal    -standards    of    due 
process  of  law; 

7.  Require  Respondents  to  answer  or  plead 
to  the  Applications  within  a  short  day; 

8,  Recommend  to  the  Council  of  Ministers 
to  the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  to 
suspend  the  Council  of  Europe  membershij) 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  pursuant  to  Article  8  of 
the  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe  for 
their  failure  to  faithfully  comply  wit)i 
Art  irie  3  of  said  Statute. 
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EDUCATION  AT  ITS  BEST 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL  , 

Ol     .NEW    VORK 

IN  'I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
America  needs  its  Harvards  and  Yales 
and  Columbias,  and  it  needs  its  prepara- 
tory schools  and  academies,  it  needs,  just 
as  much,  schools  such  as  Malcolm-King 
Harlem  College  Extension. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Malcolm-King:  A  College 
Geared  to  Help  HigWy  Motivated 
Adults"  described  the  institution  and 
what  it  is  doing  in  and  for  the  com- 
munity. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  18.  1973] 
Mai,col.m-King:   A  College  Geared  To  Hti.i' 
Highly  Motivatkd  Adults 
(By  Gene  I.  Maeroff) 
College  was  out  of  the  question  for  Mar- 
guerite Marshall  when  she  graduated  from 
high  school  in  the  nlneteen-thlrtles.  She  was 
poor,   black   and  orphaned  and   It  was   the 
Great  Depression. 

But  recently,  Mrs.  Marshall,  now  51  vears 
old  and  the  mother  of  three,  was  graduated 
summa  cum  laude  from  Marymount  College 
on  the  city's  East  Side.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Malcolm-King:  Harlem  College  Extension, 
from  which  she  transferred  to  Marymount, 
Mrs,  Marshall  feels  she  would  not  have  rc- 
.sumcd  her  long-Interrupted  schooling. 

Malcolm-King,  the  only  institution  of 
higher  education  with  degree-level  work  in 
Harlem,  Is  little  publicized  and  almost  un- 
noticed by  the  rest  of  the  city.  But  In  the 
five  years  of  its  existence  it  has  offered  a 
growing  number  of  adults  such  as  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall a  second  chance  In  life,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  fttlly  accredited  college- 
level  studies. 

faculty  is  not  paid 

Malcolm-King  is  an  institution  without  a 
single  paid  faculty  member.  All  97  professors 
are  volunteers  whose  full-time  Jobs  are  else- 
where. More  than  half  hold  doctorates  or 
are  in  the  process  of  completing  doctoral  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  no  tuition  at  Malcolm-King  and 
tlie  college  gets  almost  all  of  its  classroom 
space  rent-free.  The  cla-sses,  scattered 
throughout  Harlem,  meet  only  in  the  eve- 
nings and  on  Saturdays  in  space  contributed 
by  Intermediate  School  201,  Resurrection 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Urban  Center. 

The  average  age  of  the  753  students,  90 
per  cent  of  whom  are  black  and  most  of 
whom  are  Puerto  Rican,  is  32.  A  fundamental 
a-spect  of  the  college's  policy  is  to  discourage 
recent  high  school  graduates  from  applying 
for  admission. 

"We  are  Interested  hi  older  people,  the 
ones  who  mi.s.sed  the  boat  becau.se  they  got 
out  of  high  school  too  long  ago,  before  Open 
Adml.ssion  and  the  other  opportunities  that 
minority  youngsters  coming  out  of  high 
sOiool  today  enjoy,"  says  Mattle  Cook,  Mal- 


colm-King Administrative  director,  or.e  of 
the  few  black  women  in  the  country  to  head 
a  college. 

Mrs.  Cook,  a  Harlem  resident  for  18  years. 
holds  a  master's  degree  from  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  Columbia  University,  She  is  a  fcrth- 
right  and  immensely  popular  woman  who 
has  been  with  Malcolm-King  iince  lis  found- 
ing. 

Mrs,  Co;)k.  who  v. as  unsalaried  for  the  first 
two  years  she  ran  the  college,  now  draws 
>-16,000  annually.  Malcolm-King's  entire  in- 
come of  'e.ss  than  $250,000,  which  comes  al- 
most solely  from  Federal  and  s'ate  grants. 
pays  for  an  administrative  staff  of  27  and 
office  space.  ^ 

Eleven  storie.,  above  125th  Street,  in  the 
college's  headquarters  in  the  Lee  Building, 
overlooking  the  rooftops  of  Harlem's  dreary 
tenements,  Mrs,  Cook  reflected  on  the  pur- 
pose of  Malcolm-King. 

NINETV-FOVn    COI-RSES    OFFERED 

"Black  people  have  had  enough  of  ir.iin- 
iug  programs  that  lead  to  certificates."  she 
declared.  "It  Is  evident  that  the  better  Jobs 
are  not  open  unless  you  have  credentials, 
academic  degrees.  Society  demands  It  and  if 
that's  what  it  takes  to  move  up,  then  let's 
not  say  people  don't  need  cret^eiUials," 

From  the  outset,  Malcolm-King's  courses 
there  are  now  94  listed  in  the  mi.iicographed 
booklet  that  serves  as  a-  catalogue — were 
recognized  by  the  State  B.^ard  oi  Regents 
as  carrying  full  academic  credit,  although 
the  college  is  unchartered  becau.se  it  doe.; 
not  have  the  necessary  jjoUO.OOO  to  g^iarantee 
financial  solvency. 

The  Regents  have  allowed  Malcolm-King 
to  give  accredited  courses  because  the  col- 
lege's faculty  members  have  been  appointed 
adjunct  professors  by  one  of  three  colleges 
that  have  agreed  to  help  Malcolm-King 
They  are  Fcrdham.  .Marymount  and  Mount 
St,  Vincent, 

Malcolm-Kin-'s  courses  are  cf  the  sort 
usually  offered  during  the  first  two  years  of 
college— accounting,  .■\merican  history,  urban 
politics,  economics,  child  psychology  and 
biology.  There  are  departments  of  business, 
education,  history  and  social  science,  hu- 
manities and  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ence. 

A  student  may  earn  up  to  62  credits  at 
Malcolm-Kmg  and  then  transfer  elss where 
as  a  junior  to  complete  a  bachelor's-degree 
program.  Officials  ut  Marymount  and  Mount 
St.  Vincent  say  that  none  of  the  dozens  of 
Malcolm-King  students  they  have  accepted 
has  failed  or  dropped  out, 

"Some  of  my  best  students  have  been  t-liose 
I  have  taught  at  Malcolm-King."  says  the 
Rev.  Frank  CJignac,  a  theology  professor  at 
Fordham  whose  doctorate  in  Greek  philos- 
ophy is  from  Oxford  University,  Father  Gig-  ' 
nac  has  taught  linguistics  and  philosophy  at 
Malcolm-Ki.ig, 

"Students  at  Malcolm-King  are  inttnsely 
motivated."  he  said, 

Malcolm-King  requires  v,ith  few  excep- 
tions, that  a  candidate  for  adml.ssion  be  a 
high-school  graduate  or  pa.ss  the  high  school 
equivalency  test. 

Placement  examination  are  mandated  In 
English  and  mathemntics  and  students  who 
are  deficient  must  take  remedical  cour.ses. 
All  students  must  take  a  two-credit  freshman 
course  in  study  and  research  .skills. 

"PERSONAL     ATTENTION"     NOTED 

Elliott  Brown,  a  former  Wall  Street  clerk, 
remarks  that  'this  kind  of  personal  atten- 
tion is  what  you  need  after  you're  been  away 
from  school  for  so  long,"  Mr,  Brown,  who  is 
40,  has  gone  on  to  Manhattan  College  as  a 
business  major  after  studving  at  Malcolm- 
King. 

"be.spite  such  individual  success  stories, 
however,  Malcolm-King  has  its  problems,  one 
of  which  is  a  high  dropout  rate,  Tlie  college 
also  has  found  it  diflicult  to  attract  male  stu- 
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dents,  women <Jominating  the  enrollment  by 
a  more  than  3  to  1  margin. 

Neverthele.ss,  Malcolm-King  officials  remain 
convinced  that  the  college  can  make  a  special 
co;itribution  in  an  area  of  the  city  In  which 
a  tiny  portion  of  the  population  has  had 
higher  education.  Endeavoring  to  widen  the 
cc>lle-e's  .service  to  the  community  beyond  the 
regular  courses.  Malcolm-King  has  become 
involved  in  programs  to  curb  drug  abuse  and 
to  help  ministers,  educators  and  ex-con\icts. 

"Our  biggest  handicap  to  expansion  is  fi- 
nar.cial."  says  Mrs.  Cook,  who  notes  that  the 
college  is  tur.iing  down  almost  300  students 
a  semester  because  it  cannot  accommodate 
iliem. 

"We  are  doing  what  everyo:.c  i=;  alwnys  tell- 
inj  minorities  tiiey  are  supposed  to  do— pull- 
ing oxtrselves  up  by  ottr  bootstraps,"  she  de- 
clared, "We  need  more  money  and  though  the 
Harlem  commir.itv  ha:~  beeti  very  cooiierative 
it  does  not  have  within  if  tb,e  kind  of  finan- 
cial rciourees  we  need.  We  have  to  H.id  ways 
to  tap  more  out'^ide  aid." 

Malcolm-King  has  long  had  a  kna'.k  for 
working  its  way  out  of  tough  situations. 

In  196B.  when  the  college  was  less  than  a 
year  old  ar.d  its  30  studc:.ls  got  together  to 
choose  a  name,  tl.ey  found  themselves  in  a 
heated  deidlor-k.  one  facti.nn  urgli-,!;  tlie  name 
Malcolm  X  College  and  the  other  holding  out 
for  Martin  Luther  King  College, 

Followi-ig  a  tie  vote,  skllliul  mat-.euvcring 
e:ided  what  seemed  to  be  an  irreconcilable 
coHfiict.  giving  the  college  a  combir.cd  name 
ai;d  averting  lasting  dlssention. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 


HON.  ROBERT  H,  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTIC fT 
!%■  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRE.-ENT.^TIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Hoase  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Aging.  I  wish  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  the  creation  of  a  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  The  problems  of 
the  aged  are  too  enormous  to  neglect  the 
formation  of  such  a  panel  any  longer. 
Today  there  are  appro.ximately  20  mil- 
lion American  citizens  age  65  aixl  older. 
Inflation,  including  rising  housing,  food 
and  health  care  costs  is  often  devasta'ing 
to  a  retired  person  who  has  worked  all 
his  life  hoping  to  live  out  his  old  age  in 
dignity. 

Like  other  predominately  low  income 
groups  older  Americans  spend  dispro- 
portionately more  of  their  income  on 
food,  shelter  and  medical  care.  While  the 
average  family  pays  17  percent  of  its 
budget  for  food,  the  elderly  person  sj)ends 
27  percent.  Housing  needs  consume  about 
34  percent  of  an  older  iicrson's  income 
compared  with  a  national  average  of  23 
percent. 

Since  housing  is  one  of  the  highest 
items  in  the  average  elderly  person's  bud- 
get, the  lack  of  low-cost,  .specifically  de- 
signed units  is  a  critical  problem,  neces- 
sitating the  provision  of  such  decent  and 
reasonably  priced  shelter  for  the  needy 
elderly.  The  susijension  of  new  commit- 
ments for  public  housing,  rent  supple- 
ments, section  235  ihomeownership,  and 
section  236  rental  housing  intensifirs  the 
housing  shortage  for  the  aged.  Moreover, 
while  subsidized  starts  are  scheduled  and 
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continue  at  a  rate  of  250.000  per  year, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  definite 
nuinber  of  units  specifically  designed  for 
the  elderly  will  be  constructed. 

Fortunately,  more  and  more  atieniion 
at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levch  .:. 
being  focused  on  the  drain  on  elderly 
income  ciiuscd  by  property  taxes.  These 
taxes,  which  take  a  disproportionate 
share  ol  retirement  income,  have  jumped 
by  39  percent  over  the  past  4  years, 
nearly  twice  the  overall  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Since  over  70 
IJ^rcent  of  thyse  over  65  own  their  own 
homes,  the  impact  has  been  especially 
sev?ie  lor  the  aged. 

An  addid  critical  problem  lor  the  el- 
derly is  the  serious  income  drain  caused 
by  the  high  cost  of  health  care.  Today, 
out  of  pocket,  per  capita  direct  pay- 
ments lor  medical  treatment  for  the  tl- 
d:riy  are  aclunlly  $42  higher  than  thev 
were  in  1965.  the  year  before  mcdic:;re 
went  into  effect. 

BDvcnd  these  areas  of  immediate  con- 
cern remain  a  myriad  of  otiier  probbms 
facing  older  .•\meiKans, 

At  present  th°re  are  eight  different 
committees  considering  legislation  affect- 
ing the  elderly.  This  fragmentation  of 
effort  submerges  the  si^ecial  problems  of 
th?  eldeily.  v.hich  are  oiten  lumped  lo- 
geiher  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ul.^tion  in  such  critical  areas  as  traiii,- 
IJoriation,  housing,  and  medical  care.  Be- 
criii.se  the  problems  of  the  aged  have  not 
been  ndequately  focused  on  in  the  House, 
the  elderly  have  been  given  le.ss  atten- 
tion than  they  deserve. 

There  are  significant  advantages  to  a 
sincie  permanent  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Aaing  as  outlined  in  Hou-e  Resolution 
460.  Su-h  a  committee  would  specifi- 
cally treat  the  proliems  of  the  aced  and 
r^ivc  the.m  a  full-time  voice  in  the  House. 
Moreover,  it  would  provide  an  overview 
of  the  effect.s  of  le^i.slation  not  offered 
under  the  pres:nt  structure.  The  com- 
mittee would  not  only  provide  needed  ex- 
pertise, but  wo'jld  also  allow  study  and 
analysis  of  moblems  on  an  on-going 
brsis,  promoting  efficient  and  effective 
lea.'^latirn.  As  the  numbers  of  elderlv  and 
their  concerns  grow  daily,  we  as  elected 
representatives  simply  cannot  afford  to 
make  ad  hoc.  piecemeal,  and  insuf- 
ficiently informed  jud';mcnts  on  their 
problems. 

Finally,  the  committee  v.ould  enable 
the  House,  as  a  legisleUive  body,  to  be  a 
.yelf-reliant  gatherer  and  disseminator  of 
information  on  problems  of  aging  to  its 
own  members.  Unlike  the  Senate!^  which 
has  had  its  own  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  for  12  years,  the  Hou-=e  has  had 
limited  expertise  rcparding  problems  of 
the  aged.  A  committee  which  has  the  ad- 
vantace  of  focu.-;ins  on  the  elderly  could 
remedy  this  situation  becau.=e  its  mem- 
bers and  staff  would  be  in  a  po.-ition  to 
closely  examine  and  develoj)  courses  c>f 
action  to  deal  uith  these  problems. 

For  example,  the  Senate  committee,  m 
operation  since  1961.  has  built  up  a 
significant  bibliography  of  report.s  and 
activities.  During  1972  alone,  the  com- 
mittee held  9  d.iys  of  hearings  in 
Washington  on  "Future  Directions  in 
Social  Security."  It  also  held  field  hear- 
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intrs  in  New  York  City  on  tlie  conditions 
of  tenants  in  public  housing.  In  addition, 
it  produced  five  reporls  related  to  home 
nii;-.'-in'4  care,  unemployment,  legal  af- 
fairs, and  the  history  of  lesiislation  on 
the  elderly.  A  ma,ior  part  of  the  commit- 
tee's efforts  have  concentrated  on  fol- 
'ouinu  up  the  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aginp:.  It  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  report.=;  on  the  issue  of 
nursine  home  care,  and  in  the  pa-sage  of 
the  20  percent  social  security  inrrea.'e 
in  H.R.  1. 

Moreover,  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee ha.>  also  had  an  impact  on  other  Sen- 
ate committees,  particularly  those  con- 
cerned with  specific  legislation  affectinc; 
the  elderly.  For  example,  the  committee 
was  involved  in  66  provisions  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  the  92d  Congress,  either 
throueh  recommendations  of  legislation 
or  investigation  of  the  problem.  Finally, 
the  committee  played  a  key  role  in  en- 
couraging the  passage  and  signing  of  the 
critically  important  Older  Americans 
Ac*:  amendments. 

We.  in  the  House,  need  a  .select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  in  order  to  piovide  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  Nation's  elderly.  Although  the 
creation  of  this  committee  will  require 
the  utilization  of  additional  Hoii.se  re- 
sources and  finances  now.  in  the  lone  run 
these  resources  will  be  spent  to  reduce 
the  duplication  of  effort,  coordinate  re- 
search and  benefit  elderly  Americans  by 
helping  them  live  their  later  years  as 
proud,  active  and  contributing  members 
of  society. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urge  interested  citizens  to  write  to 
th?ir  Coniircssman  or  Senator  to  protest 
this  congressional  procrastination.  It  is 
in  truth  a  disgrace  and  those  responsible 
ought  to  be  identified  and  held  responsi- 
ble. The.-,e  are  the  Members  with  au- 
thority over  bills  such  as  H.R.  4313  that 
would  reduce  emissions  control  require- 
ments from  the  prf^'^^ent  level  of  96  p?r- 
cenl  pollution  free  to  90  percent  pollu- 
tion free.  Even  the  90  percent  fi;;ure  is 
more  tlian  is  required  by  California  for 
Lfjs  Angele.s— the  No.  1  air  inver-sion 
problem  in  the  United  States. 

In  Ihi^  connection  I  commend  the 
•■ending  of  a  recent  editorial  appeaiin" 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  this 
subjcit. 

The   TAir.pir.';   Debatfs 


June  27,  1973 


CONGRESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  THE  ENERGY  SHORTAGE— A 
DISGRACE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NTW    H.^MPSHIRF 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  U  the 
clearest  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
act  immediately  to  reduce  th"  inexcusa- 
bly and  unnecessarily  high  auto  emis- 
sions pollution  control  requirements,  to 
a  level  con.sistent  with  actual  public 
need.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  require- 
ments of  present  law  will  mean  a  waste, 
and  I  repeat,  waste,  of  nearly  3  mil- 
lion ban-els  of  oil  per  day  .starting  in 
197G.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  legisla- 
tive delay  in  facing  the  realiti\s  of  over- 
kill in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  require- 
ment's, despite  unwillingne.'^s  of  certain 
Members  of  Congress  to  act  responsibly 
lest  they  be  misunderstood  by  tjjeir 
constituency. 

Apparently  the  author  of  that  act  is 
hrd'-;in'-'  on  the  subject  for  whatever 
rca.son.  Meanwhil--  the  US.  automobile 
industry  is  faced  with  a  15-month  lead- 
tmio  dilemma.  th_-  U.S.  automobile  buver 
faces  a  price  tag  for  1975-76  cars  up 
.several  hundred  dollars,  and  a  gas  mile- 
age for  these  cars  that  is  utterly  ridicu- 
lou-s — all  because  of  pollution  control 
gadgetry  that  is  not  required  by  public 
need  for  public  health  in  almost  any 
identifiable  part  of  the  countrv. 


N'ow  that.  Senator  Muskle  has  rnnipipipci 
I  wo  vvphs  of  o'er-^iirht  henrlnes  on  the  auto- 
mnbilo  emission  stnncinrfis  rpquirrd  by  tho 
HCO  rtPiii  Air  Art  he  not  only  has  a  hpttcr 
Iciea  of  wh-'t  tnp  mito  mnnufartiirprs  wan' 
bv  wav  of  rpUpf.  hnt  nl.qo  v.hnt  tlipy  nrp  will- 
ing to  fivp  in  rpnirn  It  shonWn't  ho  Rny  sur- 
prise that  enrh  of  the  Big  Three  had  a  dilTer- 
ent  proposal  deppnriing  on  how  enrh  view.s  if.s 
roiiippiiiuo  advnnt3';e 

GpHpral  Motors  Corp.  has  an  Immense  in- 
ve^Mnent  m  oxidi-^ing  caialyst.s  and  trail: 
Ford  Motor  Co.  In  re'searph  on  the  stratifipc!- 
charrc  engine  .So  GM  President  Edward  N 
Cole  propos?"!  nationwide  application  of  thp 
interim  standard  that  the  Environmental 
Protpciinn  A^-pncy  h.a.s  .set  for  California, 
freeing  that  standard  into  law  "for  several 
years."  This  approach  would  force  GM's  com- 
petitors to  eni;iIoy  oxiUiziiiR  catalv.sts  with- 
out delay,  dl-ert  them  from  pursuit  of  alter- 
nate clean-rn  methods  and  give  GM  tlip 
chance  to  per  ii^  iuve.slmen'  in  catalysts  bark 
while  catchiiT-  \ip  with  Fo'-d  on  the  stratlfipd- 
chargp  engine 

Ford  would  naturally  like  to  pre.=;s  its  ad- 
va.'Ka^c  witri  the  stratified-chargp  engine 
while  not  completely  abandoninj;  its  invest- 
ment in  the  o.xldiy.inj;  catalyst.  So  Ford 
Presidrnt  tee  lacocca  proposed  "to  the  Miiskie 
subcommittee  that  the  industry  be  granted 
a  year's  exten.-^ion  in  meeting"  the  carbon 
monor;idP  and  hydrocarbon  t,tandarcl.s,  this 
on  top  of  the  extra  year  already  granted  by 
EPA  In  return,  Ford  wo»ild  Iniinrh  a  "prior- 
ity effort  ••  to  put  as  many  as  600,000  1977  cars 
on  the  road  with  strati'fied-charge  engines 
The  years  delay  would  enable  Ford  to  avoid 
tofjhng  up  for  o.xidt?ing  catalysis  on  that  one 
engine  line  it  would  convtii  to  stratified- 
ch:•^r^;e. 

Chrysler  Corporation  despf.ses  any  and  nil 
catalyst.s.  But  it  believes  it  leads  its  co.mpeti- 
tors  In  the  u.'^p  of  electronic  Iqnltlnns  and 
fuel  control  as  a  means  of  cleaning  emissions 
not  at  the  tailpipe  but  within  the  eiiTine.  .So 
Chrvsler  President  John  Rictardo  proposes 
that  the  interim  EPA  standard  for  1975  be 
extendrd  throui^li  I97G  and  that  California, 
which  now  must  meet  a  tougher  falandard 
than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  be  kept  on  a  par 
with  other  states  those  two  years.  For  the 
1077  model  year,  he  pledges  to  meet  the 
s)iL'h  Iv  tnn-her  standards  that  the  state  of 
California  proposed  a.s  being  sufficient  to  pro- 
lect  public  health.  All  of  this,  he  s:iys,  with- 
out Hiiy  catalysus. 

What  Detroit  completely  agrees,  on  is  its 
desire  to  h:ive  the  standard  for  oxides  cl 
ni'rogpn  (KOX)  revi<^ed  as  soon  as  possible 
by  Con^re-.s,  None  of  the  auto 'makers  like 
the  ri-ductlon  catalysts  necessarv  to  t'ct  down 
to  the  H»76  federal  standard  of  0.41  gr.mis  per 
mile.  Without  this  .second  catalysts.  GM  and 
Ford  propose  getting  down  to  2  0  gr  /mi., 
Chrvsler  to  1.5  gr /mi  And  since  EPA  admits 
thai  the  current  federal  standard  derived 
In.ia  laiilty  scientific  evidence  and  is  thus 
UM.stipportable.  it  now  .seems  almo.st  sadistic 


for  Congress  to  require  Detroit  to  continue 
pouring  resources  into  reduction  catalysts 
simply  as  a  m;ans  of  ■maintaining  pressure" 
on  the  industry. 

We  have  no  Idea  how  seriously  Senator 
Muskie  Ls  pondering  any  of  these  proposals 
But  we  hope  he  Is  sorting  through  them  to 
try  to  find  where  the  ptibllc  Interest  lies.  If.s 
hit^hly  pniliablp  that  wh.-.t  Mr.  Muskie  decide.^ 
to  do.  Congress  will  go  along  with,  leavin- 
the  Senator  with  what  amounts  to  a  presi- 
dential decision  that  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture course  of  the  auto  industry.  Our  onlv 
concern  i.s  that  he  may  choose  not  to  make  a 
dcci.Aion.  but  to  -imply  let  matters  ride. 

Our  own  preference  i.s  some  kind  of  solu- 
1  ion  tha*  wculd  get  the  nation  off  the  catalyst 
course  entirely  while  maintaining  pressure 
on  the  industry  In  a  drive  toward  th»  clean- 
est po,<--.-:role  air.  At  the  very  least,  catalyst., 
will  require  cumbersome  maintenance  sys- 
tems, test  prccedures  th  '.  have  not  yet  even 
been  de\  eloped  and  a  total  conversion  of  tlie 
petroleum  industry   to  unleaded   gasalii-.e. 

Because  1975  model  cars  sold  in  Califcrniu 
have  to  employ  oxidiztng  catalysts  which  do 
not  tolerate  lead,  70',,  of  all  the  giia  staiion.s 
in  the  nation  will  have  to  provide  unleaded 
ga.s  by  the  fall  of  1974.  At  a  time  when  refin- 
ery capacity  is  strained  to  the  limit  and  the 
industry  faces  capital  spending  needs  of  up 
to  $30  billion  through  the  decade  merely  to 
keep  up  with  demand,  it  hardly  seems  pru- 
dent to  impose  further  demands  on  it,  es- 
pecially when  clean  alternal  power  system-s 
not  roqiiirit-g  unleaded  gas  appear  so  close 
at  hand.  Additionaliy.  it  takes  oVi  to  6',w  more 
crude  oU  to  refine  unleaded  gas  than  the 
leaae-.  type. 

Jettiscnu.g  the  catalysts  wruld  not  mean 
capitulation  to  Mr.  Dirt.  It  would  merely 
mean  revising  the  standards  to  level.s  the 
California  pollution  experts  fount!  sufliclent 
to  protect  public  health,  perhaps  granting  an 
extra  year  to  get  there  so  no  auto  manufac- 
turer has  a  clear  advantage  over  iUi  competi- 
tors in  getting  there. 

In  writing  the  1970  Act,  Senator  Muskii 
designed  it  as  shock  treatment  for  the  auto 
industry.  And  it  worked  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  now  intense  technological  competi- 
tion in  the  industry.  The  present  moment 
caUs  for  much  more  delicate,  refined  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  It  waits  for  Senator 
Muskie  to  point  the  way. 


_      June  27,  1973 


LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  FRENCH  AM- 
BASSADOR ON  FRENCH  NUCLEAR 
TESl'S 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

Of     HE.NNSYI,V.^NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed French  nuclear  tests  in  the  South 
Pacific  have  caused  a  storm  of  protest 
aroimd  the  world.  In  the  past  these  pro- 
tests have  come  from  international  orga- 
nizations and  groups  specifically  formed 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  radioactive 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere. 

However,  the  danger  from  these  tests 
iiave  become  apparent  to  a  great  many 
people  who  would  not  normally  be  con- 
cerned with  this  problem. 

A  clear  indication  of  this  growing 
awareness  of  the  danger  is  a  letter  which 
was  sent  to  the  French  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  by  C.  L.  Dennis,  inter- 
national president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway.  Aiiline  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and 
Station  EmiJloyees.  protesting  the  tests. 


At  tliis  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
this  letter: 

Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline 
AND  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers.  Exprcss  and  Station 
Employes, 

June  20,  1973. 
Mr.  jAcguEs  Koscit  sko  Morizet 
French  Ambassador  to  tlic  United  States, 
WasJiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  As  a  long-term 
member  of  the  Internatijiial  Transport 
Workers'  Federation  (ITF),  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Airline  Clerks  (BRAC),  whose 
more  than  250,000  members  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  wishes  to  add  its  voice  to  tho,se 
of  some  seven  million  ITF-affiliated  tran.'^- 
port  workers  throughout  the  world  in  an  In- 
ternational protest  against  the  continued 
atmospheric  nuclear  tests  conducted  by  the 
French  Government  in  the  Pacific  area  which 
eitdanger  the  life  and  health  of  all  mankind. 
Over  a  decade  ago,  world-wide  public  pro- 
tests led  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abandon  atmospheric  nuclear  test- 
ing. Nevertheless,  in  .spite  of  international 
opposition,  the  French  Government  has  con- 
tinued testing  nuclear  weaixins  In  the  atmos- 
phera  for  some  thirteen  years,  while  com- 
pletely disregarding  the  interests  and  well- 
being  of  others.  It  is  known  that  the  elTects 
of  exposure,  to  fallout  are  cumulative  and  ir- 
reversible. In  fact,  the  International  Coia.- 
mission  on  R.^dioloL-ical  Protection  has  stated 
that,  down  to  the  lowest  levels  of  do.se.  the 
risk  of  inducing  disease  or  disability  increases 
with  the  do.se  accumulated  by  the  individual. 
Genetic  birth  defect.s  and  all  forin.->  of  cancer 
and  leukemia  are  the  re.jults  of  such  expo- 
sure. Therefore,  we  must  strongly  denounce 
the  attitude  of  your  Government  and  its  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  validity  of  interna- 
tional demands  for  a  halt  to  these  deadly 
tests.  While  the  impact  of  ftilloul  is  presently 
greater  in  South  America  and  the  Pacific 
islands,  a  continuous  buildup  of  atmospheric 
radiation  endangur.s  tlie  jieoples  of  the  entire 
globe. 

In  accordance  with  ITF  Executive  Board 
policy,  I  am  requesting  that  BR.AC  Interna- 
tional Vice-President  J.  F.  Otero,  with  offices 
in  Washington,  DC  ,  further  coordinate  this 
matter  on  my  behalf.  Therefore,  please  ad- 
dress any  future  correspondence  to  him  at 
the  address  shown  below 
Sincerely  yoiir>., 

C.   L.   DtN.NIS. 

IntcrnuL'.onoJ  President . 


REVOLUTION  REMAINS  CASTRO'S 
PRIME  COMMODITY  OF  EX- 
CHANGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  'Cuba 
si.  Yankee  no"  stance  that  the  Castro 
regime  has  maintained  over  the  years, 
has  hardened  rather  than  softened.  And 
any.  attempt  by  the  Umted  States  to 
"normalize  relations"  with  the  island  dic- 
tator, as  some  Americans  have  suggest- 
ed, would  be  strictly  a  unilateral 
move  on  our  part.  It  is  a  move  that  the 
Cuban  Communists  have  indicated  thev 
want  no  part  of. 

In  his  2-hour  May  Day  harangue,  the 
Cuban  Premier  reiterated  his  position: 

We  are  not  interested  In  receiving  any 
Yankee  representatives  here. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Castro  also  called  for  establishment  of 
a  new  regional  organization,  similar  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  would  blackball  the  United  States. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  mem- 
bers" interests  should  be  defended 
"against  the  aggressions  of  the  United 
States." 

Little  has  really  changed  since  the  dark 
da:,s  when  more  than  a  half  million 
freedom-loving  Cubans  were  forced  to 
flee  the  dictatorship.  Castro's  platform 
continues  to  be  best  served  by  making 
the  "U.S.  imperialists"  the  whipping 
boy  for  his  political  failures,  which  have 
bankrupted  the  economy  of  the  island. 

One  popular  argument  favoring  nor- 
malized relations  revolves  aroimd  re- 
cent diplomatic  policies  adopted  by  the 
State  Department.  The  syllogism  goes: 
Since  the  President  has  extended  dialogs 
with  other  Commiuiist  countries,  notably 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Cuba  is  a  Communist  country,  therefore, 
we  should  extend  recognition  to  Cuba. 
Thawing  relations  with  the  Communist 
party  leadership  of  China  and  Russia 
are  a  result  of  Presidential  fiat  and  Exec- 
utive order — not  congressional  action. 
In  fact.  Congress  has  opposed  attempts 
by  the  President  to  grant  "most  favored 
nation"  trading  status  to  the  Soviets  and 
to  aid  North  'Vietnam.  Thus  far,  relations 
with  North  Korea  and  East  Germany 
have  not  been  normalized. 

The  recent  hi.iacking  agreement  signed 
by  the  United  States  and  Cuba  is  yet 
another  example  of  the  nontreaty  diplo- 
matic course  followed  by  the  administra- 
tion. Many  Cuban  exiles  have  expressed 
fear  that  the  accord  has  .jeopardized  the 
hope  of  escape  for  thousands  of  remain- 
ing anti-Communist  Cubans. 

'When  Cuba  was  outsted  from  the  OAS 
in  1964,  the  regime  was  found  guilty  of 
international  .subversion.  The  same  brand 
of  Castro's  Communist  revolution  that 
was  exported  to  other  Central  and  South 
American   countries   during   the   1960's. 
continues  to  be  the  counti-y's  prime  com- 
modity of  exchange.  A  shift  in  tactics 
from  the  rural  guerrilla  warfare  which 
plagued  such  countries  as  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  under  Havana's  direction  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  Urban  ter- 
rorism presently   being   experienced   in 
Uruguay.  Brazil,  and  Argentina  is  Cas- 
tro's new  plan  for  the  1970's. 
-Recent    reports    now    indicate    that 
Cuban  revolutionaries  are  broadening  the 
scope  of  their  operations  and  have  moved 
into  trouble  spots  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa.  More  than  100  Cuban  agents  are 
now  training  pilots  in  South  Yemen  to 
fly  the  Soviet-supplied  Mig-21  jet  fight- 
ers,  according   to   Washington   reports. 
Additional  Cuban  militaiy  adtisers  are 
also  training  anti-Portuguese  guerrillas 
at  bases  in  Guiana.  The  st.vle  and  loca- 
tion    of     the     revolutions     may     have 
changed,  but  the  Castro  stamp  remains. 
Any  alleged  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
resumed   ties  would  go  to  Castro.  The 
Cuban  threat  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  remains  as 
strong    today   as   when    dii)lomatic    ties 
were  cut  in  1962.  The  policies,  actions. 
and  rhetoric  of  Castro  remahi  idamantlv 
anti-United   States.   Until   such   condi- 
tions change  in  Cuba,  there  is  no  legiti- 
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mate  reason  to  resume  direct  communi- 
cation with  Castro's  Cuba. 

The  policy  we  have  maintained  towaru 
Cuba  remains  justified,  since  nothing  ha> 
changed  to  alter  that  course.  To  normal- 
ize relations  with  the  Communist  Part; 
of  Cuba  would  be  to  break  faith  with  th" 
Cubans  who  have  sought  sanctuarj-  lu 
this  countiT- 

I  include  the  related  new.sclipping : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  25,  197j 
CtT.A  Trains  South  Yemen  Pilots 
(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 
Cuba  has  begun  training  pilots  for  Marxist - 
oriented   South   Yemen  to  fly  the  advanced 
Mlg-21  jet  lighters  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
supplying  to  the  Yemenis,  according  to  well- 
informed  Washington  sources. 

Tliere  are  more  than  100  Cubans  in  South 
Yemen,  many  of  them  military  advisers  train- 
ing the  South  Yemeni  millta  and  air  force 
the  sources  say.  An  unspecified  number  o: 
Yemeni  pilots  have  also  gone  to  Cuba  lor 
training. 

The  arrival  of  Cuban  military  advLsers  in 
large  luimliers  in  South  Yemen,  the  only  left- 
ist regime  on  the  Arabian  peninsula,  which 
contains  the  worlds  largest  oil  reserves,  ap- 
pears to  be  linked  to  a  stepup  in  the  deliver-. 
of  Soviet  aircrait  and  other  arms  to  the 
country. 

Strategically  located  at  the  Red  Seas  en- 
trance. South  Yemen,  whose  capital  Aden  wa.-. 
a  former  Britlbh  crown  colony,  has  provided 
the  Soviets  with  their  only  toeliold  on  the 
Arabian  peninsula. 

The  military  buildup  there  has  become  a 
major  concern  not  only  of  US  officials  but 
also  of  North  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
have  turned  to  the  West  for  diplomatic  sup- 
port   and    increased    military   assistance. 

The  presence  of  Cuban  pilots  there  has 
led  to  speculation  that  Cubans  may  have 
been  the  unidentilied  foreigners  who  new 
two  South  Yemeni  Migs  in  an  attack  on  a 
Saudi  Arabian  border  post  in  late  March 
That  attack  and  the  Saudi  realization  thai 
the  South  Yemenis  are  obtaining  Mlg-21s  are 
understood  to  have  triggered  the  Saudi  de- 
cision to  procure  either  Phantom  fighter- 
bombers  from  the  United  States  or  advanced 
Mirage  5Es  from  Frame  to  match  the  So.u' 
craft. 

While  the  .Soviets  are  supph  ing  Soutii 
Yemen  and  Iraq  with  more  than  fl  billion 
in  military  hardware,  the  United  Stales  Iias 
decided  to  ^ell  massive  amounts  of  arms  and 
aircraft  to  Iran.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

The  prospective  and  ongoing  US  arnt ~ 
deal.^  with  tliose  three  oil-rich  Persian  Guii 
states  total  about  j5  billion,  including  train- 
ing ana  service  contracts. 

The  Soviet-American  rivalry  in  the  gulf 
is  serving  to  aggravate  the  numerous  exist- 
ing intra-Arnb  conflicts. 

As-istaiu  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  J,  Sisc.i 
told  a  Congressional  committee  recentlv. 
without  going  into  further  details,  that  the 
Mlg-21s  were  about  to  become  operational 
in  South  Yemen. 

Sisco  s.iid  that  the  Saudis  want  a  credible 
sec.ind-strike  capability  acainst  MiB-21s  at- 
tacking them  frcin  Iraq  or  South  Yemen. 

Sources  here  s^nd  tiie  Soviet  arms  buildup 
in  South  Yemen  began  laie  last  year,  about 
when  North  and  South  Yemen  ended  a  two- 
month  spate  o;  b.irder  lighting  by  agreeing 
to  unification  of  the  two  countries. 

The  prcci  e  number  of  Mig-21s  going  to 
S.r.ith  Yeintn  is  unclear.  One  analyst  said 
that  between  20  and  30  were  involved,  but 
otlier.s  >ay  this  numbCT  is  far  too  high,  al- 
though they  concede  the  Yemenis  might 
event u. illy  get  that  many. 

1  he  deliveries  are  said  tti  lie  continuir,g 
and  the  total  number  of  Migs,  including  ear- 
lier model  ones,  in  Yemeni  hands  is  said  to 
total  around  GO 
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Soiith  Yemen  Is  the  only  Arab  country 
wlicre  the  Cubans  are  actively  Involved  In  a 
military  assistance  program  and  In  backm?^ 
guerrillas  to  overthrow  a  coiiservaiive  re- 
gime. Cuban  advisers  in  South  Yemen  are 
naming  commandos  fighting  m  DUofar.  the 
\^ejteru  province  cf  neighboring  Oman,  to 
ovenliTuw  the  sullaii  there.  In  Africa,  the 
C  ibans  have  tr.iined  anti-Ponuguc^e  giicr- 
rilia.-i  at  canip.s  in  Gainta. 

Cuban  involvtment  In  South  Yemen  rocs 
bacic  many  years  and  stems  prmianly  from 
t);e  two  qoverumenia'  bimilar  c<  muiiUnents 
to  .sociiili.sl  revoUi'ion  based  on  the  pc;i  aii- 
try 

The  Cubans  provided  a  few  advisers  to  lii'" 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  ruling  party- 
lu  South  Yemen,  even  before  the  country-; 
independence  In  1967,  and  this  continued 
afterwards. 

A  strengthening  of  the  Cuban-Yeuioui 
relationship  came  la.st  November,  accordliit: 
to  Washington  sources,  when  the  tiLF  sec- 
retary general  Abdel  Fattah  Ismail,  visited 
Cuba  and  apparently  arranged  for  a  lar;^'- 
Ciib.in  military  mi.-^s.on  to  help  both  in  up- 
grading South  Yemen's  5,000-man  people  s 
militia  and  in  training  Mig  pilots. 

Cubans  may  have  flown  the  two  South 
Yemeni  Migs  which  attacked  the  Saudi  bor- 
der post  of  Al  Wadia  March  22,  although 
sources  here  note  that  Pakistani  mercen- 
aries also  Hy  South  Yemeni  alrcralt  and  So- 
viet military  advisers  are  .stationed  in  the 
country.  However,  It  is  regarded  as  unlikely 
that  Soviets  would  have  piloted  the  planes, 
which  sources  here  say  were  Mig-15s  or  Mig- 
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The  military  buildup  has  put  a  .scare  in 
the  North  Yemeni  government,  which  has 
obsolete  Soviet  aircraft,  ncne  of  which  i= 
no'.v  operational  according  to  sources  here. 

So,  North  Yemen  is  pressing  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment for  m;iitary  a.isi.stance.  It  reestab- 
lished diplomatic  ties  with  Washlntjton  la.-t 
ye:;r,  alter  breaking  them  over  the  1967 
Arab-Israeli  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  once  the  principal 
backer  of  both  Yemeus,  but  it  cut  off  mo-r 
of  Its  aid  to  the  North  durmg  last  year  s 
border  fighting  and  has  since  sided  increas- 
ingly with  the  South. 

The  two  countries,  both  desperately  poor 
without  petroleum  resources,  committed 
lliem-elve.-.  to  a  unity  agreement  la.-t  Novem- 
ber which  neither  side  shows  signs  of  waii'- 
ing  to  implement. 

In  fact,  relations  between  the  two  Yemens 
have  become  extremely  tense  since  the  May 
30  assassination  In  Taiz  of  Sheikh  Mohamed 
All  Osman,  a  member  of  the  three-man 
Presidential  Council  that  rules  North 
Yemen. 

North  Yemen  charged  that  his  assassins 
were  South  Yemeni  Infiltrators.  Yesterdav, 
it  announced  the  killing  of  three  "sabo- 
teiirs"  from  the  South,  raising  the  total 
number  of  alleged  South  Yemeni  agents 
executed  or  killed  in  action  to  16  In  the  pa.st 
five  weeks. 

The  Marxist  regime  in  the  Sotith,  with 
a  pnptilation  of  oiUv  about  1.5  million  com- 
pared to  the  North's  estimated  5  million, 
lears  being  absorbed  by  the  far  more  con- 
servative North  Yemeni  government,  with 
Saudi  blessing. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  main  re.ison 
for  the  Souths  current  military  buildup. 


HONORS  TO  DR.  LEALLYN  B.  CLAPP 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Manulacturing     Cheini.sts     Association, 
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Washington,  B.C.,  each  year  honors  as 
human  catalysts  "the  clicmistry  teachers 
who  activate  students  and  colleagues 
v.ith  a  dedication  and  enthusiasm  for  in- 
(iuiry  and  excellence."  Recently,  the  as- 
Eociatioa  announced  five  winners  of  its 
1973  Chenii-  ry  Teacher  Awards,  and  I 
leaiiicd,  v,ilh  much  piide,  that  one  of  the 
recipients  nationally  acclaimed  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  the  chemistry  teach- 
ing profes.sion  is  my  con.stituent,  Dr. 
Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  of  Brown  University. 
Providence,  R.I. 

Piofesscu-  Clapp  received  liis  B.  Ed.  de- 
Rrce  from  Eastern  Illinois  University, 
where  he  v.a.;  later  awarded  an  honorary 
doctorate  decree  in  1936.  He  received  his 
MA.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  The  University  of 
Rhode  Island  honored  him  with  an  hon- 
orary LL.D.  in  1964. 

Born  in  Paris,  111.,  where  he  once  taught 
mathematics  at  Paris  Kigh  School,  he 
was  a  teaching  assistajrt  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  before  moving  to  Brown, 
where  he  now  holds  the  faculty  rank  of 
Newniort  Rogers  Professor. 

He  vas  awarded  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society's  Western  Comiecticut  Sec- 
tion Visiting  Scientist  Awaid  for  teach- 
ing ability  and  science  education  in  1969. 

Dr.  Clapp  his  been  active  in  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  and  the  New  Eng- 
l.md  A.SS0  iation  of  Chemisti-y  Teachers 
for  more  than  30  years  and  has  served 
in  major  offices  of  both  organizations. 

The  teacher  awards  program  was 
established  by  the  Manufacturing  Chem- 
ists A.ssociation  to  recognize  and  reward 
teachers  in  North  America  in  the  chem- 
istry field  who  have  been  outstanding  in 
the  teaching  of  students,  and  to  enhance 
public  I'ecognition  of  the  Importance  of 
good  teaching  in  the  fields  of  chemistry 
and  chemical  engineering.  During  a  17- 
year  period,  more  than  80  teachers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  been  honored,  and  those  se- 
lected receive  a  medal,  a  citation,  and  a 
check  for  $1,000.  The  five  1973  award 
winners  were  recognized  for  their  ability 
to  instill  in  students  a  continuing  desire 
for  science  education,  and  included  in  a 
brochure  that  the  association  dedicated 
to  the  Ave  "human  catalysts"  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  student's  letter  saying  of 
Dr.  Clapp : 

His  warmth  and  humanity  are  reflected  In 
his  acceptance  of  students  as  individuals 
who  have  something  to  contribute.  They  re- 
spond with  a  commitment  to  learning  and 
bcholarsliip. 

As  further  testimony  to  Dr.  Clapp's 
charisma  as  a  te.icher.  the  brochure  elab- 
orates : 

His  contrlbuMon  to  chemical  education  is 
inadequately  reflected  in  descriptions  of  his 
activities  or  In  his  catalocaied  accomplish- 
ment.s.  It  is  best  seen  In  the  man  and  the 
effect  he  has  on  those  around  him.  He  re- 
spects each  colleague  and  .student  as  a  hu- 
man being;  his  influcnco  is  humanizing. 
Truly  sympa-hetic,  .sensitive  and  considerate, 
hs  sjnses  when  ho  piushes  students  too 
rupidly.  Gently  he  turns  on  the  apathetic 
•Student. 

Seldom  Is  his  otfioe  not  filUd  with  students 
seeking  help  and  advice.  While  he  communi- 
cates an  enthusiasm  for  organic  chemistry 
and  a  solid  loundation  in  basic  knowledge, 
he  Imparts  the  need  for  warmth  and  human- 
itv  among  scholars. 
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A  coiirageotis  warrior  and  statesman  of 
chemical  education,  he  left  his  indelible 
stamp  on  the  revolution  In  chemistry  teach- 
ing in  secondary  schools  during  the  COs.  He 
influenced  more  than  500  high  school 
teachers  through  National  Science  Founda- 
tion funded  institutes  at  Brown  and  pro- 
vided leadership  in  the  Chemical  Bond  Ap- 
proach to  chemistry.  He  now  .spearheads  the 
Inner  City  Science  Teaching  Programs  spoa- 
.sored  by  his  schi->ol.  Prime  mover  in  the  cui- 
riculum  reform  at  Brown,  his  innovations  in- 
fluence college  teaching  throuf;hout  the 
United  States.  Numerous  publications  are 
the  result  of  his  active  rcsiarch  in  organic 
chemistry.  The  American  Chemical  Society 
and  New  England  Association  of  Chemistry 
Teachers  are  grateful  beneficiaries  of  his 
prodigious  labors.  Visiting  prolessor  to  more 
than  60  U.S.  and  40  foreisn  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, his  contributions  to  chemistry  ait 
international. 

The  Manufacturing  Chemists  Associa- 
tion found  it  fitting  to  honor  Dr.  Leallyn 
B.  Clapp,  of  Brown  University,  and  I  en- 
thusiastically agree  with  their  judgment. 


AMENDMENT    TO    H.R.     8917    CON- 
CERNING FIELD  COORDINATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHin.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  the  Interior  Department  estab- 
lished the  position  of  field  coordinator  or 
representative  and  stationed  one  in  each 
of  eight  regions  of  the  Nation.  For  .some 
time  the.>:e  coordinators  did  little  and 
were  of  little  value  to  the  Department 
or  the  public.  But  they  were  costly.  Their 
budget  exceeds  $400,000  annually.  Grad- 
ually, however,  several  of  them  began  to 
take  on  added  responsibilities  and  be- 
came little  czars.  They  often  overruled 
other  departmental  ofRclals.  On  several 
occasions  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  my  subcommit- 
tee objected  to  this  practice. 

Finally,  it  came  to  my  attention  that 
the  Interior  Department  imtil  recently 
had  also  been  supplementing  its  appro- 
priation for  field  coordination  by  re- 
quiring that  the  various  constituent 
agencies  of  Interior  provide  funds,  per- 
sonnel, and  services  to  Interior's  field 
representatives.  Last  November  I  called 
this  matter  to  Secretary  Morton's  atten- 
ticn,  and  at  the  same  time  again  objected 
to  the  fact  that  the  field  representatives 
were  in  a  number  of  cases  overruling  the 
recommendations  of  Interior's  bureaus 
regarding  various  environmental  mat- 
ters. On  January  4  Secretai-y  Morton  ad- 
vised me  that  he  was  going  to  streamline 
the  field  coordination  function,  and  on 
April  9,  1973,  he  Issued  an  order  reor- 
ganizing the  Secretary's  field  ofiices. 

The  order  provides  that  the  personnel 
detailed  by  Interior  agencies  should  be 
returned  to  those  agencies,  and  takes 
from  the  field  coordinators  certain  func- 
tions. But  at  the  same  time  the  order 
changed  the  title  of  "Field  Representa- 
tive" to  "Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary" and  provided  that  each  such  special 
a.ssistant  "will  have  one  or  more  staff 
a.'isistant.s." 
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However,  it  did  not  prohibit  these  new 
Special  Assistants  from  utilizing  bmeau 
personnel,  services,  and  fimds.  It  did  not 
prohibit  them  from  overruling  the  bu- 
reaus on  various  matters.  Moreover,  a 
review  of  the  departmental  manual 
\vhich  .sets  forth  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  these  Special  Assistants 
raises  a  serioas  question  as  to  whether 
the  public  should  be  spending  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  annually  for  this  pur- 
-  pose. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  called  these  facl^ 
to  the  attention  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  urged  that  these  field 
coordinator  positions  which  are  not  re- 
quired by  any  law  be  aboli.=hed.  At  the 
very  least,  I  m-ge  that  the  committee 
.specify  in  the  appropriation  act  tliat 
Interior's  constituent  agencies  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  supplement  appropriations 
for  these  Special  Assistants  by  providing 
funds,  personnel  or  services  to  them. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  note  to  the 
House  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  its  great  credit,  has  wisely 
reduced  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  $400,000  and 
specifically  disapproved  the  Depart- 
ment's "proposal  to  add  eight  staff  as- 
sistant positions  for  the  Secretary's  re- 
gional field  representatives."  See  House 
Report  93-322,  June  22,  1973,  page  29. 
This  is  a  progressive  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  will  save  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  will  improve  efficiency  in  the 
Department. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  the  Interior 
Department  may  attempt  to  continue 
this  useless  coordination  role  using  other 
departmental  funds  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past.  Unfortunately,  the  committee's  bill 
and  report  does  not  preclude  this  pos- 
sibUity.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  offer  the 
following  amendment  to  H.R.  8917  when 
it  is  considered  by  the  full  Hoase  later 
this  week : 

Page  23,  line  18,  strike  the  period  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

":  Provided,  that  no  part  of  any  appropri- 
ation under  this  Act  sliall  be  available  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  any  special  assistant 
for  field  coordination." 


POOD  SHORTAGE  LOOMS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  articles  In 
recent  newspapers  stress  a  developing 
problem  that  could  well  become  more  se- 
rious to  the  American  public  than  the 
price  increases  that  have  occurred  In- 
volving processed  foods.  Creating  Uie 
news  is  the  problem  of  food  shortages 
being  created  by  the  present  price  freeze. 
The  longer  this  price  freeze  continues, 
the  more  serious  will  be  the  dislocation 
and  impact  on  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

In  my  view.  It  is  essential  that  the 
administration  place  phase  IV  controls 
in  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  halt  the  kinds  of  actions  which  pro- 
ducers and  processors  have  found  neces- 
sary to  take  under  the  price  freeze,  and 
CXIX 1381- Part  17 
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which  will  lead  to  serious  shortages  of 
food  in  the  market.  Basically,  phase  IV 
should  be  designed  in  a  manner  to 
achieve  a  sound  solution  to  price  prob- 
lems for  food;  namely,  these  controls 
should  be  fa.sliioned  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion and  the  supply  of  food  rather  than 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  increasing  our  food 
supply. 

Due  to  the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  articles  from  the  Jime  2.5  is,sue 
of  the  Now  York  Times  and  the  National 
Observer.  These  reports  hi.srhli.nht  the 
situation  as  it  is  developin';.  We  nil  mu.st 
be  vitolly  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ing problem  of  food  shortages. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  25,  1973] 
PjdD  Processors  Pkei:,ict  Shoetace — DELrvFRV 

OK  Some  Products  Cut  Beca.-se  of  F-rt.e^x 

ON  Retail  Prices 

(By  PhUip  Shabecoff) 

W.ARHiNGTON.  JuHC  24.— A  number  of  food 
processors  and  canners  are  raising  the  specter 
of  food  Fhcrtages  with  di.sclosurps  over  the 
last  few  days  that  they  have  already  cut  or 
are  considering  cutting  delivery  of  some  prod- 
ucts because  of  The  Nlson  Administration's 
price  freeze. 

Some  procR^ors,  including  the  General 
Foods  Corporal! m,  have  stopped  taking  or- 
ders for  some  product  lines,  .saying  that  tl.ey 
would  lose  money  becaus.-  their  ceiling  prices 
during  the  freeze  is  lower  than  tlie  price  ol 
the  raw  product. 

More  processors  report  Ihat  thev  are  <=hip- 
plng  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  may  soon 
have  to  shut  down  some  of  their  productio-i 
lines. 

LrTTER  ClRCtTLATEO 

Representative  Peter  A.  Peyser,  Republican 
of  Westchester,  clthig  the  decision  of  General 
Foods  and  other  processors  to  cease  selUng 
certain  product  li.ies,  is  now  circulating  a 
letter  among  fellow  Congressmen  asking 
them  to  join  in  an  appeal  to  the  White  House 
to  impose  an  Immediate  freeze  on  prices  of 
raw  agricultural  products. 

Unless  a  celling  is  placed  on  farm  goods 
Mr.  Peyser  said,  there  will  inevitably  be  a 
black  market  or  consumers  will  be  deprived 
of  marketplace  choices. 

However,  some  food  Industry  experts  and 
consumer  advocates  charge  that  the  canners 
are  using  scare  tactics  to  persuade  the  Ad- 
ministration to  allow  them  to  pass  on  to  the 
consumer  the  Increases  In  raw  agricultural 
prices. 

Rodney  Leonard,  director  of  the  Com- 
munity Nutrition  Institute,  asserted  that  the 
food  processors  were  trying  to  "test  the  Gov- 
ernment's resolve  to  stick  to  the  freeze."  He 
said  that  while  some  processors  might  be  fac- 
ing a  cost  squeeze,  particularly  those  proces- 
sing grain  products,  most  had  contracted 
for  their  raw  materials  early  last  winter  and 
have  long  since  adjusted  their  prices  for  the 
new  crop. 

And  an  executive  of  a  major  can  manufac- 
turing company  scoiTed  at  the  reports  that 
canners  would  take  their  products  off  the 
shelves.  He  said  that  orders  for  cans  were 
not  abPtlng  and  that  all  processors  had  pro- 
duction -in  the  pipeline  and  could  not  halt 
shipments  even  if  they  wanted  to. 

However,  the  president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  Charles  J.  Carey,  said  In 
a  telephone  inter\iew  that  unless  changes 
were  made  In  the  freeze  program,  a  lot  of 
products  will  never  get  to  market." 

Mr.  Carey  said  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  season  for  most  produce  and  "a  lot  of 
contracts  have  not  been"  con.summated  yet" 
between  growers  and  processors.  The  growers, 
he  explained,  are  asking  prices  substantially 
higher  than  last  year's,  while  the  canners  and 
proces-sors  are  often  frozen  at  last  year's 
prices. 
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He  cued  peaches  as  o:ie  example.  One  of 
the  major  canned  fruit.s,  peai;hes  cost  the 
proceesor  about  $75  a  ton  last  year.  This  year. 
Mr.  Carey  reported,  growers  are  asking  more 
than  $110  a  tuii. 

Meanwhile,  he  asserted,  the  grcwers  have 
increased  costs  and  will  not  reduce  prices 
even  ii  the  cauners  cannot  atlt  rd  t^e  same 
order:,  as  laii  year.  Tl.e  result,  he  s.ud,  will 
he  that  some  smaller  canners  will  slop  pro- 
duction entirely  and  most  peach  cannerv 
will  exercise  options  in  their  contracts  and 
produre  at  a  much  !o-,vcr  level  d-tirlng  the 
freeze. 

A  number  of  products  have  already  startej 
to  di.sa])pcar  from  prod uci ion  lines.  Mr.  Carev 
.■:aid.  Ob«.  ho  raid.  Is  perk  and  beans,  a  re- 
flection cf  a  25  per  cent  ri.sc  in  the  price  oi 
beans  since  the  l.iot  h.irvest.  Other  iiem- 
likely  to  be  aiTec-ted  .si;on  are  tomatce.^,  pc.-u 
cherries  and  seafood,  he  added. 

■  WILL    HA\E    No    CH(jK:E" 

'Unless  sonietnmg  is  done  awiully  fast  t' 
allow  us  at  least  to  pa.ss  ihrouprh  our  costs 
canrers  will  have  no  choice  but  to  contrac 
supplies."  the  canning  industry  executive 
as-vcrted.  He  said  that  a  freeze  on  raw  agri- 
cultural pricet  would  have  no  eifect  at  ihl^ 
poij.t  bctau.ic  these  prices  were  already  so 
hijrh. 

A  Fpokesman  for  General  Poods  said  that 
because  cf  the  freeze  pressures  the  company 
had  taken  action  to  cut  off  new  orders  on 
some  oj  Its  frozen  foods,  particularly  ra.sp- 
berries  and  strawtierries  The  big  company  is 
also  haltinc  shipments  of  chocolate  and  coco- 
nut to  Its  industrial  customers,  the  spokes- 
man said. 

"We  are  not  looking  to  book  any  business 
when  v.e  have  to  sell  at  a  loss."  the  cin-.-ial 
said.  •Unless  we  can  pass  through  our  cost; 
we  are  s;niply  go.ng  to  store  some  of  the 
crops  until  the  freeze  is  over.  This  will  not 
result  in  an  immediate  emptying  of  slielves. 
because  retaiier;,  still  have  sJme  stocks.  But 
It   could   mean   shortages    later   on." 

An  oOicial  of  Oconomowoc.  Inc.,  a  Wiocon- 
siu-based  processor  that  tans  ve^retables  for 
chain-store  house  brands  and  for  institu- 
tions such  as  schools  and  hospitals,  said  r 
waii  limiting  the  6i/«  of  Uie  orders  it  accept*. 
He  also  said  thai  institutional  buyers  were 
having  trouble  getting  food  supplies  because 
they  operate  on  a  low-bid  system  and  canners 
were  reluctant  to  take  a  low  price  during  the 
freeze  period. 

A  spokesman  for  Del  Monte,  one  of  the  na- 
tiouK  biggest  canners.  described  the  current 
.•situation  as  -.scary  and  confused"  and  said 
that  the  company  iiad  not  yet  decided  whetii- 
er  to  start  taking  iia  products  off  super- 
market shelves 

He  repsrted,  however,  that  one  of  the  com- 
pany's subsidiaries,  the  Purky  Pie  Company, 
had  been  unable  to  get  any  new  shortenlii'.; 
because  of  skyrocketing  prices  for  soybeai^ 
oil  and  would  have  to  stop  production  of  it."; 
pies  fairly  soon. 

Ray  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  Shrimp 
Company  in  New  Orleans,  told  an  lntervlev,er 
by  telephone  that  because  of  the  squeeze  be- 
tween prices  for  ras-  and  processed  shrimp  he 
was  exix)rting  more  of  his  canned  shrimp  to 
Eiu-ope — where  there  is  no  price  free;'*. 

(From  the  National  Observer,  June  30.  1973  | 

Freeze     Forecast     Calls      for      Shortaos 

Aplenty — Chickens.   Ei.cs   To   Be   Among 

THE  First  To  Grow  StARCE  in  Cust-Prici 

Squeeze 

(By  Michael  T.  Malloy) 
Behold  the  egg.  a  natural  marvel  of  form 
nnd  ftinction  beyond  the  possibility  of  manu- 
facture by  the  hand  of  mortal  man. 

Behold  it  while  you  can.  The  egg  Is  one 
of  the  natural  marvels  you  may  see  lees 
often  on  your  breakfast  table  because  of  the 
price  freeze  that  mortal  man  has  lately 
wrought  from  Wa.«hlngton. 
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Others  are  cooking  oil.  potatoes,  margarine. 
celery,  fish  sticks,  chicken,  salad  dressing, 
strawberries,  pork  and  beans,  plums,  and 
many  of  the  "specials"  that  your  neighbor- 
hood supermarket  advertised  In  the  first  week 
of  June. 

And  If  the  freeze  goes  on  for  very  lony. 
you  might  also  worry  about  baby  food,  towels, 
.shoes,  meat,  and  most  kinds  of  canned  and 
frozen   vegetables. 

CL'TTING  BACK  BROILERS 

Us  a  halr-curling  situation."  siys  a 
.-•pLikesman  for  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains.  "From  what  we  hear  from  our 
jnembers,  there's  no  way  you  can  over.state 
Use   situation." 

Well,  you  probably  can  overstate  it.  Camp- 
bell Soup  Co.  spokesmen,  for  instance,  say 
the  food  business  will  be  less  upset  than 
some  other  Industries  because  it  has  already 
been  under  various  controls  for  the  past  two 
years.  A  spokesman  for  Kroger  supermarkets 
-•^ay.s  It  may  jtist  mean  having  to  buy  potatoes 
in  10-pound  bags  when  you  would  rather 
buy  5-  or  20-pound  sizes.  But  It  does  seem 
likely  that  there  will  be  shortages  of  some 
br.inds.  of  some  items.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  will  fret  wor.se  If  the 
freeze  goes  on  for  the  full  60  days  President 
Nixon  announced  on  June  13. 

"I  wa.s  in  Washington  when  tlie  President 
made  his  speech."  says  Ed  Covell,  whose 
Easton,  Md  ,  company  normally  puts  700.000 
egL^s  into  incubators  each  week  in  the  first 
step  of  a  proce.^s  that  puts  broiler  chickens 
on  your  table  about  three  months  later. 
"That  was  a  Wednesday.  We  started  cutting 
back  on  Thursday.  We  cut  back  25  per  cent 
this  week.  In  11  or  12  weeks  there's  going  to 
Ije  a  real  .^liortage  of  broilers  In  this  country-" 
WIRE  FROM  Mii.t.rns 
The  freeze  cai;.sed  the  Joan  of  Arc  Food 
Co.  to  stop  canning  pork  and  bean.s  in  Its 
Peoria.  Ill  .  plant.  It  led  Anderson.  Clayton 
A:  Co.  of  Houston  to  schedule  reduced  pro- 
duction of  sliortening  and  margarine.  It  led 
Hcnia'.!:se  1  Foods  of  While  Plains.  NY.,  to 
>top  quoting  prices  on  new  contracts  for  the 
dried  and  frozen  e^gs  that  processors  need  for 
everything  from  noodles  to  maycnnaLse.  It 
led  one  supplier  to  warn  a  Del  Monte  Corp.. 
subsidiary  In  California  that  it  could  no  long- 
er supply  the  shortening  needed  to  manu- 
facture Perky  Pies  And  In  Wa.shington,  the 
Millers'  National  Federation  telegraphed  the 
Pre.sident:  V^ 

"Major  seynv.Mitb  flour  nulling  industrv 
cannot  ship  flour  and  must  shut  down  at 
once  ..."  If  one  section  of  the  freeze  order 
isn  I  rewritten. 

About  the  bleakest  wrajj-up  of  the  situa- 
tion wa.s  offered  by  the  National  Association 
of  Food  CiTaTn.-.: 

"The  first  place  the  consumer  will  see 
shortages  is  (in|  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
A  number  of  items  they  normally  see  all  year 
round  are  not  going  to  be  there:  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  and  celery  too.  Plus  sea.sonaI 
Items — plums,  strawberries,  raspberrie.s — 
that  will  not  be  coming  to  market. 

"The  next  etfect  i.s  going  to  be  a  disappear- 
ance of  at  le.isi  private-label  vegetable  oils 
and  things  made  of  the.se  oils  such  as  mar- 
garine. If  the  freeze  continues  the  full  60 
days,  manulacturers'  brand  mav  disappear 
too. 

C.\NNr:RS   UECISI0N3 

"Private-label  flour:  Suppliers  are  already 
refusing'  to  honor  contracts  made  before  the 
freeze.  ...  In  many  areas  eggs  are  going  to 
disappear  very  quickly.  .  .  .  We've  got  a  real 
poultry  cri.-.is.  .  .  .  Canned  salmon  has  already 
been  diacoiuuaied  by  many  stores. 

"The  canners  and  freezers  of  vegetables 
have  to  make  some  di.'Kcult  deci.sions.  They 
pack  once  a  year,  they've  got  to  move  now, 
they  are  frozen  to  1972  prices,  and  they  are 
paying  1973  prices." 

The  President's  ordei  froze  prices  at  their 
level  of  June  1  to  June  8.  It  exempted  raw 
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farm  products  when  they  are  sold  by  tlie 
farmer,  but  froze  their  prices  at  the  Whole- 
sale and  retail  level.  There's  the  crunch,  at 
the  point  where  uncontrolled  farm  prices 
collide  with  the  ceilings  set  on  businesses 
that  process  or  distribute  the  things  that 
farmers  s?ll. 

"Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to  keep  .some- 
thing for  less  than  we  pay  for  it.  '  .says  a 
spokesman  for  the  Giant  supermarket  chain 
in  Washington.  DC.  "If  the  prices  we  pay 
continue  to  go  up,  and  the  freeze  lasts  more 
than  a  few  days,  then  tho.se  items  that  cost 
more  than  we  can  sell  tiicm  for  ha\e  got  to 
be  dropped." 

SOME  f'RIClS  ROLLED  BACK 

Some  examples:  The  food-chain  a.ssocia- 
tion  says  supermarkets  in  a  Southwestern 
city  have  to  pay  *1.39  for  a  10-pound  bag  of 
potatoes,  but  can't  sell  It  for  more  than  $1.35. 
Economist  Lawrence  Van  Moir  of  the  Nation- 
al Canners  Association  says  growers  are  ask- 
ing $115  per  ton  for  the  coming  crop  of  cling 
peaches— from  canners  whose  own  prices  are 
irozen  to  reflect  last  year's  purcliases  at  $75 
per  ton.  Chicken  raiser  Covell  says  it  costs  47 
cents  at  currtiu  grain  prices  to  produce  a 
pound  of  chicken,  but  the  people  who  buy  it 
from  him  are  frozen  to  a  price  that  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  pay  more  than  41 
cents  a  pound. 

Four  things  make  the  crunch  even  worse: 
world  tr.ide.  g.-ography.  the  calendar,  and  the 
Government  s  dehnition  of    transaction." 

"Transaction":  Nixon's  executive  order 
pegged  prices  to  those  of  "transactions" 
tliac  took  place  betwceii  Jur,e  1  and  8.  The 
C(i,t  of  Living  Council  dehnes  a  irau.sac- 
tion  to  include  the  delivery  as  well  as  the 
sale  of  a  product.  But  thousands  of  prod- 
ucts, from  corn  to  cloth,  are  sold  on  con- 
tract fcr  delivery  some  weeks  or  months 
lat,er.  Some  of  lhe.se  products  don't  face  a 
freeze:  they  face  a  drastic  rollback  to  the 
prices  ciuirged  months  ago  when  contracts 
were  made  for  goods  deliveied  in  the  first 
work  of  June. 

Thus  one  Kansas  City  flour  miller  is  cur- 
re;uly  delivering  en  a  five-million-pound  or- 
der at  a  price  set  last  winter  at  .$6.48  per 
100  pounds.  It  Would  now  cost  the  same 
milkr  ^0  82  just  to  buy  the  wheat  to  make 
100  pounds  cf  flour.  This  kind  of  price  spread 
is  e:,pecially  pronounced  for  soybeans,  winch 
are  a  key  ingredient  in  production  of  meat, 
chicken,  eggs,  margarine,  and  the  vegetable 
oils  used  in  cooking  and  baking.  This  is  why 
ma!:ers  of  shortening,  chicken,  and  margarine 
are  among  the  first  to  cut  production,  and 
why  flour  millers  and  eventually  bread  maiui- 
facturers  may  have  to  follow. 

Geography:  New  York  grocery  stores  were 
petting  a  lot  of  their  tomatces  from  Florida 
during  the  Jime  1-8  base  period.  The  Florida 
harvest  is  about  over,  and  the  stores  should 
normally  turn  to  California  for  Iresh  sup- 
plies. But  the  Florida  tomatoes  readied  New- 
York  at  18  cents  a  pound,  and  the  California 
tomatoes  will  cost  about  30  cents  a  pound. 
The  stores  can't  possibly  buy  California  to- 
matoes and  sell  them  for  Florid.i  prices.  This 
kind  of  pattern  applies  to  many  crops  m 
many  areas,  and  suggests  that  shortages 
may  crop  up  in  one  city  while  another  .suf- 
fers from  a  glut. 

The  calendar:  The  prices  for  canned  and 
frozen  vegetables  are  .set  at.  harvest  time,  and 
change  little  before  the  next  harve.st.  Thi.-, 
means  that  most  canning  and  packing  ccni- 
panies  are  frozen  into  year-old  prices,  be- 
caur^e  the  1973  harvest  is  Just  beginning  for 
moit  fruus  and  vegetables.  In  the  mean- 
lime,  though,  the  prices  they  pay  for  cans, 
cartons,  labor,  and  the  crops  themselves 
have  ri.sen  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  So  they 
must  now  choo.^e  belweii  selling  the  new 
crop  at  a  loss  or  holding  it  untUlhe  freeze 
is  over.  If  they  hold  it.  says  Van  Meir  of  the 
Canners  A.s.sociation.  "We'll  have  some  bare 
shelves  in  supermarkets  in  iv.o  or  three 
weeks." 
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World  Trade:  Corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  cot- 
ton and  many  other  products  are  In  great 
demand  all  over  the  world.  So  the  prices 
won't  necessarily  go  down  in  this  country 
If  the  millers  make  less  flour  and  the  marga- 
rine makers  use  less  soybean  oil;  foreigners 
will  be  happy  to  buy  tlie  raw  material  ihul 
we  don't  use. 

BRFt.UING     FLOCKS     TRIMMED 

Nixon  proposes  to  prevent  this  develop- 
ment by  restricting  foreign  sales.  But  if  that 
succeeds  in  bringing  prices  down,  it  may  also 
succeed  in  getting  farmers  to  grow  less  as 
a  result.  It  would  also  undermine  the  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  strengthen  the  dollar 
by  selling  more  American  goods  abroad.  And 
it  still  would  do  nothing  for  products  in 
which  the  freeze  runs  head-on  into  the  un- 
controlled costs  of  foreign  goods.  Most  of 
the  fish  that  we  eat  is  imported,  for  instance. 
Industry  spokesmen  say  American  fi.sh  proc- 
essors would  have  to  cut  production  If  the 
cost  of  this  imported  fish  near  the  celling 
price  at  which  they  can  resell  It. 

The  problem  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  there 
weren't  shortages  already.  Van  Meir  says  the 
supply  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  is  at 
the  lowest  level  since  World  War  II.  The 
United  Egg  Producers  trade  association  savs 
stocks  of  eggs  in  storage  are  down  40  per 
cent  from  last  year.  Cotton,  grain,  and  a 
host  of  other  commodities  are  also  scarce  in 
relation  to  world-wide  demand:  that's  why 
prices  got  so  high   in   the  first  place. 

Some  of  these  shortages  can  be  attributed 
to  heavy  buying  by  foreigners,  some  to  bad 
weather,  and  .some  to  previous  price  freezes. 

Thus  poultry  raisers  cut  the  size  of  their 
breeding  flocks  last  year  when  the  price  of 
broilers  was  frozen.  So  broiler  production  is 
dov.n  1.5  per  cent  from  last  year.  Egg  farm- 
ers' Mocks  are  4  per  cent  smaller  than  a  vear 
ago.  Production  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables has  also  fallen.  Canners  like  Joe  We.x. 
Jr..  of  the  Oconomowoc  Canning  Co  in  Wis- 
consin, attribute  this  decline  to  price  con- 
trols that  for  two  years  have  limited  their 
industry  to  1968-70  profit  margins. 

SWALLOWED    LOSSES 

Now  this  cycle  may  begin  again.  The  egg 
producers'  as.sooiation  says  .some  plants  th.u 
slaughter  excess  chickens  are  booked  up  for 
v.eeks  in  advance.  "Some  of  these  little  guys 
[in  the  canning  industry!  niay  go  belly  up," 
s;i.'.s  a  .spokesman  for  the  Del  Monte  Corp. 
The  marketing  director  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute  .says  the  freeze  tones  down  his 
earlier  predictions  of  a  substantial  growth  in 
meat  production  later  this  year. 

This  dcesn't  mean  that  Americans  will  all 
be  naked  and  starving  at  the  end  of  60  days. 
Many  companies  will  swallow  their  losses  for 
a  while,  r.uher  than  antagonize  suppliers  and 
customers.  The  big  companies  will  find  this 
easier  ilian  the  small  ones.  The  prospect 
seems  one  of  localized  shortages  of  individ- 
ual products,  with  a  great  variation  from  citv 
to  city  and  even  from  store  to  store. 

Tlie  spokesman  for  Giant  Foods  suggested 
a  superm.irket  that  offered  sirloin  steak  as  a 
"loss  le.ider  "  during  the  June  1-8  period  mav 
have  to  stop  selling  sirloin,  rather  than  lose 
money  on  it  for  two  more  months.  Tlie  store 
that  had  a  "special  "  on  lettuce  mluht  have 
to  drop  lettuce. 

Companies  that  make  a  variety  of  products 
may  have  to  concentrate  on  producing  the 
more  profitable  ones.  So  the  "private  label" 
goods  that  su-^ermarkets  .sell  under  their  own 
names  should  vanish  before  the  more  ex- 
pensive national  brands.  Fish  slicks  will  go 
before  higher  quality  filets  do.  Canners  will 
stop  canning  poiatces  before  lliey  slop 
canning  peas. 

The  e:<tent  of  the  shortages  will  depend  in 
part  on  how  long  the  freeze  lasts,  on  whether 
it  is  amended  to  account  for  problems  nf 
geography,  season,  world  tr^de,  and  the 
definition  of  "transaction,"  and  on  the  scope 
of  tiie  Phase  IV  rules  thai  should  supplant 
Uie  freeze  by  August  13. 
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But  even  If  the  freeze  ends  tomcrrnw.  the 
eggs  that  Covell  didn't  put  In  the  Incubator.s 
will  never  grow  up  Into  chickens,  and  the 
nation  will  miss  about  200.000  chicken  din- 
ners. The  pork  and  beans  that  Joan  of  Arc 
didn't  can  last  week  will  never  appear  en 
supermarket  shelves.  The  three  million  hens 
tliat  were  slaughtered  the  week  before  will 
:ievcr  lay  another  egg.  And  the  food  Industry 
v.-ill  labor  u:idcr  another  dose  of  the  "psy- 
chological damage"  that  President  TTioma- 
House  of  the  American  FYozen  Pood  Institute 
says  it  suffers  with  each  new  regulatory 
ftyration. 

"Our  major  concern,"  complained  Board 
Chairman  Donald  S.  Perkins  of  the  Jewel 
sMpermarket  chain,  "is  that  a  temporary  con- 
trol of  prices  icday  can  only  lead  to  curtailed 
farmer  enthusiasm  for  the  future  accom- 
panied by  curtailed  farm  production  and 
more  shortages  resulting  in  even  higher 
prices  or  rationing  or  both  in  the  future." 


SURVEY  OF  VOTERS"  VIEWS 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Tuefiday.  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlii.s 
year,  for  the  14th  time  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress,  I  have  conducted  a  survey 
of  voters  of  the  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  to  learn  of  their 
views  on  the  important  issues  of  the  day. 
I  am  very  pleased  with  this  year's  re- 
sponse, well  over  22,000,  which  represents 
an  increase  of  more  than  1,000  over  last 
year's  return. 

Efforts  were  made  to  send  a  question- 
naire to  each  registered  voter  in  our  17th 
District,  wliich  includes  all  of  tlie  coun- 
ties of  Daupliin,  Lycoming,  and  Union, 
most  of  Northumberland  County,  and  a 
large  section  of  Lebanon  Comity.  More 
than  300  volimteers  assisted  in  the  mail- 
ing of  questionnaires,  and  an  additional 
60  helped  to  tabulate  the  results. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  surveys  of 
this  nature  can  be  quite  useful  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  attempting  to  repre- 
sent the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
their  Districts,  and  in  this  spirit  I  would 
like  to  share  witli  my  colleagues  the  re- 
sults of  our  1973  survey: 

The  first  Beclion  of  the  questionnaire  was 
directed  lowardi  "pocketbook  i.sAues."  includ- 
ing the  setting  of  Federal  spending  priorities. 
The  fir'^t  question  listed  spending  categories, 
and  asked  if  Federal  spending  should  be 
"more"  "less"  or  "same"  for  each. 

In  three  areas,  a  majority  of  people  indi- 
cated spending  should  be  increased:  fighting 
crime  (73 '7c  ) ,  drug  control  (70„  )  and  aid  to 
the  elderly  (53':  ). 

In  the  other  hand.  81  percent  want  our 
foreign  aid  outlays  to  be  reduced.  67  percent 
want  less  welfare  spending,  and  59  percent 
believe  our  .space  outlays  have  been  too  high. 

In  the  following  areas,  the  Largest  group 
indicated  .spending  should  remain  the  same: 
agriculture,  education^eiwH-onmeutal  con- 
trol, health  services,  housing,  anti-poverty, 
public  works,  and  tr.insporiation. 

On  the  controversial  question  of  military 
and  defense  .spending.  16  percent  believe  we 
should  spend  more.  45  percent  less,  and  39 
percent  agree  with  prerent  levels. 

In  general,  people  continued  to  express 
concern  about  the  state  of  the  economy; 
only  23  percent  said  the  Nixon  Administra- 
lion  is  .solving  our  inflationary  and  econojnii 
problems  to  their  satisfaction. 
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A  full  64  percent  Indicate  that  Congress 
should  approve  leg:sIatlon  which  would  fix 
an  absoluie  limit  of  Federal  .'^pending  each 
year.  This  is  In  line  with  the  unanimous  re- 
commendation of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  of  which  Congressman  Schnee- 
BFii    is    vice    chairman. 

Pan  of  the  att^ention  of  questions  on  for- 
eign affairs  related  to  the  new  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  some  of  the 
Cv  mmunist  nat:nn-. 

The  first  question  in  this  area  pointed  out 
that  preently  we  do  not  have  the  same  fa- 
vorable policies  with  Communitt  countric , 
as  with  other  nations.  Only  33  percent  of 
tho,-e  taking  p,art  In  tho  survey  believe  the 
Communists  should  be  placed  on  an  equal 
basis. 

Because  of  improving  relations  with  other 
Communist  nations  and  the  need  for  coop- 
eration in  the  handling  of  hijackers,  it  has 
been  suggested  thai  the  U.S.  should  attempt 
to  establish  normal  relations  with  Cuba. 
Forty-nine  percent  agree.  40  percent  disagree, 
and  11  percent  are  undecided,  accordirnj  t" 
Congressman  Schnecbeli's  poll. 

On  the  possibility  of  using  our  funds  to 
help  rebuild  North  Vietnam,  most  people — 
55  percent — say  under  no  circumstances. 
Ihirty  percent  would  be  willing  to  help  if 
the  project  included  the  reconstruction  of  all 
areas  of  Southeast  .-^sia.  and  if  other  nations 
cooperated. 

The  response  was  similar  on  the  question 
of  amnesty  for  those  who  chose  not  to  fulfill 
military  obligations  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. Fiftv-four  percent  say  definitely  noi 
while  31  percent  say  amnesty  should  be 
granted  to  tho:  e  who  would  devote  at  lea-s' 
two  years  to  public  service.  Only  ieven  per- 
cent favor  uncondif  iot^al  amne.'-iy,  and  only 
ei,:ht  percent  believe  the  i;  sue  should  be  h!fl 
to  the  President  to  decide. 

Thp    cnifial    e;'d   of  our   mili'ary    involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  apparently  has  not  affected 
sentiment  on  this  Issue  significantly;  the  re-- 
sponse  was  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  similar 
que;  lion  on  our  1972  survey. 

On  tlie  controversial  question  of  "Should 
private  a;,d  parochial  schools  re.eive  Federal 
a.s.Mstance  throueh  incrme  tax  credits  to  the 
pupils'  parents?  "  most  people — 59  percent — 
;said  no.  and  33  percent  y&s. 

While  most  people  want  more  money  spent 
to-coi>Trri  drugs,  people  seem  to  be  fairlv 
evenly  divided  as  to  whether  di-ug  addiction 
should  be  treated  as  a  disease,  or  as  a  crmi- 
inal  oRen.se.  On  a  related  question.  56  per- 
cent responded  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  increase  present  penalties  for  the  po.-- 
se  •sion  and  u:sc  of  marijuana;  18  percent  be- 
lieve present  penalties  are  correct:  14  per- 
cent say  they  should  be  reduced:  and  12  per- 
cent .support  the  legalization  of  the  pos.ses- 
slon  and  use  of  marijuana. 

A  questio:i  on  «ealth  Maintenance  Or- 
fsanizations  broucht  the  largest  indication  of 
indccisiveness  among  voters.  These  organizu- 
lians.  known  a.s  HMOs,  would  provide  nil 
medical  services  for  their  members  In  return 
for  the  payment  of  an  annual  dues.  Forty- 
two  percent  said  the  enablishmcnt  of  HMOs 
should  be  encouraged.  3G  percent  said  no. 
and  22  percent  were  undecided. 

On  another  question  relating  to  health 
care,  nearly  a  third  cf  those  respondiiiL- 
stated  they  want  no  r.ew  national  health  In- 
surance legislation  at  this  time.  However.  3G 
percent  do  favor  a  federally  operated  pro- 
iTam  financed  by  employer  and  employee 
contributions,  similar  to  Social  Security. 
Twenty-one  percent  want  complete  reliance 
on  the  private  health  insurance  program 
iinanced  by  taxpayers  through  the  Federal 
Trea-sury. 

One  quesilon  on  the  survey  was  designed 
lo  discover  if  the  public's  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  has  been  changing  following- 
President  Nixon's  appointments  to  the  Court. 
People  were  given  the  opportunity  to  rate 
tlie  Court   as  excellent,  good,  fair,  or  poor. 
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The  same  categories  were  listed  on  our  1968 

questionnaire,  and  the  compari.son  follows: 

[In  percent j 

1968     1973 

Excellent    -j^ 6  1 

Good   . 15        27 

Fair    27         45 

Poor   40         27 

Another  question  asked,  "Should  the  sale 
of  cheap  handguns  be  banuedV'  A  surprising 
72  pereent  .siiia  ye.-,  since  in  past  years  there 
have  been  objecticns  to  firearm  controls  of 
any  type. 

The  survcv  also  sought  the  voters'  views  on 
an  issue  which  has  been  before  the  courts 
and  which  is  now  before  the  Congress:  "Do 
you  believe  the  icderaJ  government  should  be 
allowed  acces.s  to  the  confidential  files  of 
newsmen  which  concern  criminal  investiga- 
tions? "  Foriy-tiiree  percer.l  said  yes.  48  per- 
cent i.o.  and  nine  percent  were  undecided 

F:('eral  farm  conlrc.ls  and  supports  should 
be  pha-sed  out  withiii  uve  years,  43  percon: 
responded.  Another  40  percent  want  the  ac- 
tivities continued,  but  with  a  limit  upon 
supports  any  one  farm  could  receive. 


ADDRESS  OP  VICE  PRESmENT 
SPIRO  T.  AGNEW  TO  CUYAHOGA 
COUNTY  REPUBLICAN  EVENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvc^dav.  Jvne  26.  1973 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  31.st  of  May  la.st,  my  home  com- 
munity of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  had  tlie  privi- 
"  lepe  of  a  vi<:it  from  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  matter  oi 
keen  personal  regret  that  other  ofEcial 
duties  prevented  me  from  being  in 
Cleveland  to  receive  and  welcome  tliis 
distinguished  visitor,  for  I  hold  Vice 
President  Acnew  in  the  liigest  esteem 
and  regard. 

I  have  since  read  tlie  outstanding  ad- 
dress he  dehvercd  to  the  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  Cuy.-ihoga  County  Rcpublicai: 
or^aniz.ifion.  it  is  tintely,  perceptive. 
and   I   commend   it  to   your  attention' 

Ancafss  by  tiiE  Vice  Presidint  of  the 
United  States 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  return  i.i 
Cuyahoga  County  and  to  share  this  eve- 
ning with  your  outstanding  Republican  or- 
ganization and  with  my  good  friend.  Ralph 
Perk.  Ralph's  accomplishments  as  M.ayor  ol 
Cleveland  have  attracted  nationwide  atTen- 
tion,  and  tiiere  Is  ersry  reason  to  expect 
th.it  In  November  \ou  will  return  hlni  t.'> 
office   for   ano'her   suce^sful   term 

I  rctlize,  of  course,  that  your  municip.i! 
election  Is  non-part is.an.  btit  everyone  here 
tonight  ur.dcrstands  that  Ralph  Perk  is  a.' 
effecUve  Mayor  because  of  the  principle- 
he  espause.s  .And  those  are  the  same  prin- 
cip;es  that  provide  the  social  and  phi'o«o- 
phlr.al  bedrock  upon  which  tlie  Republican 
Party    has"bcen    built 

It  i.^  our  Party  that  I  want  to  t.olk  to  you 
about  rnntght. 

It  would  b^  disinger.uous  on  my  part  i.i 
stand  here  tonight  and  fall  to  menti->n  t!ie 
subject  that  dominates  our  newspapers  ar.d 
icK-Msion  screens  And  I'm  not  referring  to 
the  energy  crL=ls  Nor  will  I  attempt  to  gloss 
over  tlie  fact  that  some  of  the  charges  lev- 
elled against  certain  Individuals  are  serious 
oli'es  But  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we 
latempt  to  regard  those  charges  in  per- 
spective. 
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This  Is  admittedly  difficult.  I  know,  for  we 
live  in  an  age  In  which  Marshall  McLuhan's 
formulation  cf  several  years  ago  seems  to 
have  bcecme  definitive— the  media  are  the 
message.  Indeed,  we  are  so  bombarded  by 
sensational  accusations  that  it  sometimes 
becomes  diilicult  to  separate  facts  frcm  the 
cjntlictli'g  assertions  reported  by  the  media. 
It  is  small  wonder,  then,  given  this  Informa- 
tion— or  perhaps  innuendo — explosion,  that 
we  sometimes  find  ourselves  confusing  ap- 
pearance with  reality. 

But  as  Republicans  proud  of  our  Party  and 
its  comnbution.s.  we  owe  it  to  our  Nation  to 
continue  to  distinguish  fact  from  fiction 
and  to  avoid  the  accommodating  parc.xysms 
of  guilt  our  political  opponents  demand  from 
us.  And  let  us  not  forget,  incidentally,  that 
many  of  those  opponents  are  also  responsible 
for  providing  us.  through  the  mass  media, 
with  those  Juicy  morsels  of  gossip  and  accu- 
sation upon  which  we  often  bate  our  judg- 
ments. 

By  the;e  remirks.  I  do  not  attempt  to  as- 
sert that  certain  individuals  are  without 
fault,  or  that  the  Watergate  matter  is  a  de- 
fensible lark.  But  I  do  state  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  not  Uivolved,  not  indicted, 
and  not  responsible. 

The  so-called  Watergate  a.Tair.  let  us  re- 
member, was  not  representative  of  our  Party. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  affair,  it  was  the 
result  of  the  misguided  zeal  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  in  no  way  were  sensitive  to  the 
mandate  of  the  millions  of  men  ai-.d  women 
who,  just  as  all  cf  you  here  tonight,  worked 
diligently  and  enthusiastically  for  our  Na- 
tional ticket  and  for  Republican  c.indidates 
at  all  levels. 

As  we  continue  to  be  inundated  with  sto- 
rie.s  detailing  charges  and  counter-c'narjes. 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  one  basic  truth — the 
Republican  Party  will  ultimately  be  judged, 
just  as  It  always  has  been  Judged,  on  its 
record.  And  that  record,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 13  an  outstanding  or.e.  And  the  Ameri- 
can people  u!iderstand  this. 

As  all  cf  you  are  well  aware,  this  is  a  year 
in  which  numerous  municipal  elections  t.ike 
place  And  the  results  so  far-are  most  en- 
couraging. Republicans  have  won  city  races 
in  Columbus.  Georgia:  in  Ann  Arbor.  Michi- 
gan; and  in  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  my 
h-.me  State  of  Maryland.  The  Republican 
Miycr  of  Oakland  was  reelected,  and  I  ara 
confident  that,  although  your  race  here  in 
Cleveland  is  non-partisan,  a  reglsterec:  Re- 
publication win  continue  to  lead  your  City 
next   year. 

Our  Party  will  continue  to  grow  anil  pros- 
per during  this  year  and  next  and  we  will 
con'inu:  to  elect  Republican  candidates  at 
all  leve's.  We  will  do  so.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, because  the  principles  that  tinderilj  our 
Party  are  the  principles  embraced  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans 

Perhaps  this  Is  a  fitting  time  to  rcexamRle 
and  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the.se  principles. 

The  first,  and  most  basic,  is  an  abiding 
belief  in  the  dii/nily  and  the  worth  of  tiie 
individual,  and  that  belief  pervades  our  po- 
litical phllosophv. 

We  believe  that  every  individual  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  n.ss  as  far  as 
his  energies  and  abilities  will  carry  him. 
Conie-'usntly.  we  arc  diligent  in  the  delcnse 
of  our  free  emerpri.-,e  system.  i;nd  m  our  coni- 
milm;nt  to  removing  any  unfair  oosiack-s 
which  may  still  .stand  in  any  IikIu  idual 
Am.-ricans  path. 

Thus,  we  oppose  the  continued  Federal 
fontrol  of  lorally  oriented  programs  and  de- 
cisions, for  such  control  often  hinders,  rather 
than  h.'lps.  the  individual  and  hi:,  ciinniu- 
liity  in  their  quest  for  betterment. 

It  is  our  faith  m  the  individual  that  guides 
tis^  in  our  attempts  to  reverse  this  tenden-y 
KTconcentrate  all  power  in  Washington  The 
term  republic,  from  which  our  Party  derives 
its  name,  means  a  system  ol  Go-.ernmftit  m 
v.-luch   people   exercise   power   through    Iheir 
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elected  representatives.  Thus,  we  believe  that 
the  officials  you  elect  to  administer  your 
communities  know  more  about  your  local 
needs  and  desires  than  does  the  best  Inten- 
tioned  Federal  employee  In  Washington.  Our 
goal  :s  to  return  executive  power  to  State  and 
local  elected  officials.  This  has  been  the  ob- 
jective of  such  programs  as  revenue  sharing. 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  will  continue  to 
make  strides  during  the  next  three  and  a  half 
years. 

Our  efforts  to  cut  back  on  Federal  spending 
al'^o  spring  from  this  basic  first  principle. 
Alc\and?r  Hamilton  once  noted.  "In  the  gen- 
cr.il  course  of  human  nature,  a  power  over  a 
man's  stibsistonce  amounts  to  a  power  over 
his  will."  Now  I  will  not  maintain,  ladies  anc! 
gcnilemcn.  that  we  are  being  taxed  quite 
that  heavily  yet.  But  if  thoughtless  schemes 
lor  unlimited  Federal  spending  continue  to 
receive  favorable  Congressional  attention,  the 
President's  vetoes  may  be  overwhelmed  and 
H.^.milton's  observation  may  threaten  to  be- 
come an  operative  definition  of  Federal 
policy.  For  the  very  simple  fact  is — and  it's  a 
lad  that  a  surprising  number  of  people  seem 
to  ignore — that  every  cent  spent  by  Gov- 
ernment must  come  from  somewhere.  And 
ih'ch  somewhere,  of  course,  Is  your  wallets 
and  pocketbooks. 

If  the  tax  structure  becomes  confiscatory. 
then  you  are  in  effect  penalizing  each  man 
for  succeeding,  thus  undercutting  the  moti- 
vating force  behind  the  concept  of  individual 
initiative.  But  our  Party  does  not  intend  to 
let  this  happen  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Wc  are 
the  Party  of  fiscal  responsibility,  and  we 
continue  to  oppose  the  cxprrlmental  social 
engineering  that  depends  for  funding  on 
more  and  more  of  your  hard-earned  dollars. 
Ours  is  the  Party  that  believes  in  the 
pinnacy  of  the  individual.  And  ours  is  the 
Party  that  believes  m  the  efficacy  of  our  sys- 
tem. 

-And  that  is  why.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  confident  that  serious  as  it  is,  the  Water- 
gate affair  will  h.TC  no  permanent  effect  on  • 
the  electoral  fortunes  of  our  Party.  I  say 
this  because  I  know  the  President  is  deter- 
miiKd  to  see  the  current  Investigation 
through  to  the  end  and  I  am  convinced  that 
those  who  have  broken  the  law  will  be 
brought  to  justice.  Our  opponents  may  try 
to  convict  others  through  hearsay  and  in- 
nuendo, but  the  American  people  are  able  to 
distinguish  f.ict  from  fancy,  and  gossip  from 
truth.  They  will  demand — as  all  of  us  must — 
that  the  guilty  be  puni.shcd.  But  Americans 
are  not  about  to  condemn  the  innocent.  And 
I  am  confident  that  when  the  clamor  dies  we 
will  discover  that  the  guilty  are  not  as  mi- 
merous  as  you  are  being  led  to  believe.  Our 
system  is  responsive  and  it  does  work.  And  it 
will  render  the  final  Judgment  without  the 
assistance  of  alarmists  who  wish,  and  have 
always  wished,  our  Party  and  its  lead  rs  ill. 
i.,et  me  conclude  by  mentioning  one  of  th.e 
greatest  of  those  leaders,  a  President  I  am 
proud  to  serve — Richard  M.  Nixon. 

As  one  distinguished  United  States  Sena- 
tor R-iid  recently:  "It  appears  that  the  vul- 
tures are  circling — hoping  against  hope  to 
liud  the  corp.se  of  the  Presidency." 

let  me  assure  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  vultures  w  11  be  di  a'lpointed.  The 
President  is  alive  and  well  as  vigorous  as 
e\e:. 

Amid.st  the  heal  and  noise  generated  by 
the  current  brouhaha — noise  so  inteiije  that 
wee  Walter  Cronkite  to  announce  the  official 
time  fcr  the  end  of  the  v\orld  he  would  do 
it  alter  thirteen  minutes  of  Watergate  and 
it  would  appear  on  pa'-'e  13  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post — amidst  that  heat  and  nois-e, 
some  people  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of  just 
what  has  been  accomplished  to  date. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  I  don't  need  to 
remind  this  Republican  audience  of  the 
President's  historic  acc:>mplishments — jour- 
neys for  peace  to  Moscow  and  Peking,  the 
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successful  negotiations  that  led  to  the  wind- 
ing down  of  American  involvement  in  Indo- 
china and  the  return  of  our  POWs.  And  on 
the  domestic  front,  as  well  all  know,  he  has 
cut  the  Increase  of  serious  crime:  cooled  the 
cities  and  campuses  and  halted  the  spending 
excesses  that  v.e  Inherited  from  the  preced- 
ing decade:  and  restored  the  concept  of  fiscal 
responsibility  to  its  rightful  place  in  Wash- 
ington. 

And  what  lie  began  in  his  frst  term,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  he  is  continuing  in  the 
second.  And  I  am  certain  that  he  will  bring 
tho.se  efforts  to  a  successful  conclusion,  so 
that  when  historians  look  back  on  the  first 
half  of  the  decade  of  the  Seventies,  they  will 
view  it  as  or.e  of  the  most  dynamic  and 
progressive  of  this  century. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  be  a  Republican,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  I  am  Just  as  proud  of 
my  Party  tonight  as  I  was  on  the  day  I  first 
regi-.iered.  I  know  that  all  of  vou  share  that 
pride  with  me. 


PRESIDENT  URGED  TO  TERMINATE 
PRICE  FREEZE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 
IN   1HE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  .strongly  urging  the  President  to 
terminate  th3  phase  3 '2  price  freeze 
which  has  been  nothing  .short  of  disas- 
trous to  many  areas  of  the  economy  and 
which  will  have  long-range  adverse 
effects  on  the  supply  and  co.st  of  food. 

The  current  priC3  freeze  is  havin"?  a 
dDvastatinc:  effect  on  a<jriculture  prod- 
ucts generally  and  more  particularly  on 
domestic  livestock  end  poultry  industries. 
Pregnant  cattle  are  reportedly  be  ins 
.slaughtered  because  the  farmers  literal 
cannot  afford  to  feed  new  calves.  Fee 
prices,  v^hich  are  not  frozen,  are  puttin 
farmers  in  the  position  of  destroy 
chickens  and  eggs  because  they  can 
obtain  a  m-nrket  price  for  their  produ 
above  that  which  it  costs^o  raise  them. 

Wholesale  lo.sses  for  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble dealers  may  have  a  limiting  effect  on 
the  marketing  of  these  products.  The 
problem  arises  after  a  wholesaler  pur- 
chases a  lerge  amount  of  agricultural 
products  at  a  price  higher  than  h?  had 
been  selling  such  products  during  the 
"freeze  base  period'"  of  June  1  to  8,  1973. 

The  irony  of  the  price  freeze  in  em- 
phasized by  indications  that  farmers  are 
planning  other  production  cutbacks,  with 
the  imminent  result  being  a  .severe  short- 
age in  livestock  products,  followed  by 
even  higher  prices. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  Herbert  Stein  has  indicated  the 
possibilities  of  production  shortages. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  has 
predicted  such  shortages. 

Th^  President  has  been  besie';ed  with 
the  plea  and  entru.sted  with  the  power 
to  do  something  to  change  the  uncom- 
fovfible  direct  ion  of  phase  III. 

Unfortunately  in  an  effort  to  do  some- 
thing— anything — to  give  the  impression 
oLcoming  to  grips  with  the  difliculty.  he 
has  taken  the  wrong  turn  in  the  road  and 
is  aggravating  the  same  problem  he  is 
trying  to  solve. 
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If  no  other  action  is  taken  soon  to 
eliminate  phase  3 ',2,  all  other  issues  will 
pale  in  significance  when  compared  to 
the  difUculties  being  created  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  the  price  freeze  continues,  the 
Nation  will  be  confronted  with  the  very 
situation  Secretary  Butz  envisioned 
months  ago  when  he  wai'ned  against  the 
rLsing  public  clamor  for  a  price  freeze. 
Shortages  of  food  will  inevitably  occur. 
Supermarket  shelves  may  be  sparsely 
stocked,  and  in  some  instances,  com- 
pletely empty.  Black  markets  will  spring 
up,  and  astronomical  prices  may  be 
_  asked,  dwarfing  by  comparison  the  prices 
being  paid  today. 

A  poignant  example  of  the  detrimental 
effects  of  this  freeze  is  the  Miami  Mar- 
garine Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  As  a 
direct  result  of  the  current  price  freeze 
this  company  was  forced  to  lay  off  100 
workers  last  Friday,  relieving  the  re- 
maining 200  workers  and  closing  its 
doors  yesterday. 

The  Miami  Margarine  Co.  is  unable  to 
purchase  the  vegetable  oil  it  needs  to 
produce  margarine  at  a  price  low  enough 
to  allow  it  to  sell  margarine  at  the 
"freeze  base  period"  price. 

This  company  is  the  largest  single 
margarine  manufacturing  facility  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  plight  is  by  no 
means  unique.  It  is  a  tragedy  which  is 
occurring  across  the  coimtry  in  the  food 
Industry. 

Flour  millers  throughout  the  Nation 
would  incur  great  lo.sses  if  they  sold 
milled  flom-  at  the  frozen-price  level, 
while  at  the  same  time  buying  wheat  to 
mill  at  unfrozen  prices. 

The  logical  conclusion  drawn  is  that 
mills  forced  to  sell  their  flour  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  wheat  will 
soon  stop  bujing  wheat  and  close  down. 
A  shortage  of  flour  for  bread  and  other 
baked  goods  would  be  imminent. 

An  article  in  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal  indicated  that  already  two  Mid- 
western mills,  major  suppliers  of  com 
flour  and  corn  grits  to  Kellogg  Co.,  have 
close',  dovni  because_of  the  profit  squeeze. 
Kellogg  reportedly  said  that  if  the  mills 
do  not  resume  operations  within  the  next 
few  days,  it  will  be  forced  to  lay  off 
workers. 
I  admit  to  a  natural  repugnance  to 
"  controls  over  our  economy  and  market- 
place and  believe  the  current  price  freeze 
is  a  heavy-handed  approach  clearly  caus- 
ing many  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
Many  observers  feel  the  adverse  effects 
of  the  freeze  will  terminate  at  the  end  of 
the  60-day  period.  This  is  not  true.  The 
disruptions  caused  by  the  freeze  are  not 
of  a  temporary  nature.  Rather,  they  are 
more  permanent  and  will  extend  into  the 
future  production  levels  of  livestock  and 
poultry  products  next  year.  Perhaps  the 
-lingering  effects  will  be  experienced  for 
several  years  to  come. 

It  is  of  utmost  and  immediate  impor- 
tance to  rethink  the  merits  of  a  price 
freeze,  especially  when  it  pertains  to  raw 
agricultural  products.  Allowances  must 
be  made  so  that  this  country  does  not 
force  American  firms  to  sell  their  produce 
at  less  than  they  paid  for  it. 

Each  day  the  situation  grows  worse. 
Immediate  action  to  increase  the  sup- 
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ply  Is  necessary — not  one  which  has  tJie 
oppo-site  effect. 


AMENDMENT  TO  WAR  POWERS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 


OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomoiTow  when  the  House  considers 
House  Joint  Resolution  542,  legislation 
to  define  the  v.ar  powers  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  protects  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  but  prohibits  any  future 
commitment  of  U.S.  troops  to  hostilities 
not  so  authorized  without  prior  congres- 
sional approval. 

My  war  powers  resolution  will  provide 
substitute  language  clearly  protecting 
the  President's  constitutional  preroga- 
tives and  the  role  of  the  Congress  in 
situations  not  involving  a  direct  threat 
or  attack  upon  the  United  States  on  its 
tenitories  and  possessions. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  titles  it  the  "War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1973." 

Section  2  protects  the  President's  con- 
.'titutional  authority  to  commit  U.S. 
troops  to  hostilities  in  case  of  an  attack 
or  threatened  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  possessions  or  teiri- 
tories. 

Section  3  defines  a  procedure  for  ex- 
peditious congressional  consideration  of 
a  Presidential  commitment  of  troops  pur- 
suant to  a  treaty  obligation  which  has 
been  taken  without  a  prior  declaration 
of  war  or  other  speciflccongressional  au- 
thorization. It  requires  the  President  to 
report  on  such  action  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  72  hours  after  taking  it, 
after  which  the  Congress  must  either 
approve  or  disapprove  the  action  within 
120  days.  If  the  Congress  fails  to  take 
a  position  on  the  President's  action,  then 
the  failure  to  act  shall  be  considered  ap- 
proval and  authorization  for  its  continu- 
ation. If  the  Congress  approves  the  Pres- 
ident's action,  then  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  re)X)rt  on  the  progress  of  such 
hostilities  at  least  eveiy  6  months.  With- 
in 30  days  of  the  receipt  of  this  report. 
Congress  must  again  act  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  continuation  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement. 

Section  4  clearly  prohibits  any  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  to  hostilities  without 
prior  authorization  by  the  Congress  if  tlie 
President  is  not  exercising  his  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  or  acting  pursuant  to 
a  treaty  obligation. 

Sections  5,  6,  ajid  7  define  the  appli- 
cation of  the  act  with  regard  to  cmTent 
treaty  obligations,  severabilitv,  and  on- 
going hostilities.  Though  the  legislation 
is  effective  upon  enactment,  its  provi- 
sions would  not  apply  to  any  situations 
in  which  U.S.  troops  might  be  involved 
at  the  date  of  enactment. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  offering  is  intended  to  rectify  two 
critical   failures   of   House  Joint  Reso- 
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lution  542.  First,  it  protects  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Second,  it  prevents  any 
commitment  of  U.S.  troops  to  either  di- 
rect attacks  upon  another  nation  or  to 
"third-party"  hostiuiies.  without  a  spe- 
cific prior  congreasional  authorization. 

Under  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  542, 
and  also  under  the  substitute  expected  to 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis,  a  President 
could  utilize  the  120-day  "grace  period" 
as  an  authorization  to  commit  U.S. 
forces  to  hostilities  anywhere  in  the 
world  so  long  as  he  removes  them  with- 
in 4  months.  A  so-called  brush  fire  might 
be  expected. 

But  once  the  match  is  dropped  and  the 
fire  is  lit,  it  more  often  than  not  turns 
into  a  forest  fire  and  tends  to  bum  out 
of  control  luuil  everything  in  its  path  hat; 
been  consumed.  We  must  insure  that  any 
war  powers  legislation  pas.sed  by  the 
Congress  prevents  the  matcb^from  being 
lit  in  the  first  place.  The  lessons  of  his- 
toi-y  have  taught  as  that  we  cannot  com- 
mit troops  to  a  conflict  and  then  arbi- 
trarily and  abruptly  withdraw  them 
without  severely  damaging  our  nation-tl 
interests  and  endangering  the  safety  of 
those  troops.  Onee  the  commitment  is 
made,  the  tendency  is  to  continue  on  the 
deadly  coiu'se  of  conflict. 

The  constitutional  mandates  are  clear. 
The  President  must  have  the  power  to 
protect  the  United  States,  and  to  honor 
our  treaty  obligations.  But  beyond  that, 
in  cases  of  "third  party'  involvement, 
the  Congress  must  invest  itself  with  a 
mechanism  for  prior  approval  and  con- 
trol of  any  commitment  of  U.S.  troops 
to  foreign  hostilities. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  Is  as 
follows : 

Amendmfnt  to  Hot:sK  Joint  Rf-Solution  542, 

AS     REPORTtD.     OFFhKkO     BY     MR.     'i-OtNG     OF 

Florida 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau'^o  and 
in.>,ert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

short  title 
StXTiox  1.  This  measure  mav  be  cued  as 
the  "War  Powers  Re.solutiou  of  1973  ". 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AnTHORITY  OF  PRESIDENT  NOT 
IMPAIRFD 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  commit  United  States  Armed  Forces 
to  hostilities  in  any  case  of  attack,  or  threai- 
ened  attack,  on  the  United  States,  or  any 
possession  or  territory  of  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  that  i"he  President  has  such 
.'lUthorlty  under  the  Constitution. 

TREATY   OBLIGATIONS 

Sfc.  3.  (a)  if  the  President  commits- 
Unit*d  States  Armed  Forces  to  hosdluie.s 
pur.suant  to  any  ire.ify  ot)Iigation  of  the 
United  Slates  without  a  prior  declaration  of 
war  or  other  speciric  Congressional  authori/ii- 
tion  for  the  u.se  of  such  lorces,  the  President 
shall  report  such  action  to  the  Congress  in 
•writing,  as  e.\peditlou.-;ly  as  possible  but  not 
l:iter  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  tak- 
ing of  sui.'h  action.  Such  reiJori  shall  (■om..ii:i 
a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  undrr 
which  such  action  was  taken  and  shall  set 
forth  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied 
upon  by  the  Pre.sident  as  authorizing'  an<l 
justifying  the  same.  In  the  event  the  Co.' i- 
gress  IS  not  In  session,  the  President  &l:.-.ll 
forthwith  convene  the  Congress  in  an  ex- 
traordinary session  and  shall  make  such  re- 
port lo  the  Congress  a.s  oxpediiiou.s!y  as  pos- 
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sible  but  not  liter  than  twenty-two  hours 
aller  the  talcing  of  such  action. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  twenty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  tha 
Pr&iideut  provided  lor  in  subacctiou  (a),  the 
C:>iigrfss,  by  the  enactment  within  sucli  pe- 
riod of  a  bill  or  resolution  appropriate  to 
the  purpose,  shall  either  approve,  ratify,  con- 
firm, and  authorizs  the  continuation  of  the 
action  taten  by  the  President  and  reported 
to  the  Congress,  or  shall  disapprove  and  re- 
quire the  discontinuance  of  the  same. 

(c)  li  Uie  CangreiS.  acliiig  par-uaat  to 
and  under  the  provisions  of  sub.-.ection  ib), 
rhail  approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  and  .shall 
authorize  the  cDntlnuation  of  iho  action 
taken  by  the  President  and  -so  reported  to 
the  Con-^res;.  the  President  ^.lJa^I  thereafter 
report  periodically  in  writing  to  the  Cou- 
gre^is  at  intervals  of  not  more  thin  six 
months  as  to  tlie  progress  of  any  hostilities 
involved  and  as  to  the  status  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  Congress  shall,  within  a  period 
of  thirty  days  from  and  after  the  receipt  of 
each  such  six-month  report,  again  take  ac- 
tion by  the  enactment  of  an  appropriate  bill 
or  resoiution,  to  either  ratify,  approve,  con- 
lirm,  and  authorize  the  continuation  of  the 
actiau  of  the  President,  including  any  hos- 
tilities which  may  be  involved,  or  to  dis- 
approve and  require  the  discontinuance  of 
th«  samf . 

(d»  If  the  Congress  shall  at  any  time,  act- 
ing under  the  provisnns  of  sub.'section  (h) 
or  (c),  disapprove  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  require  the  dusconiinuance  of  the 
i.ame.  tlieu  the  President  shall  disccintinne 
the  action  so  taken  by  him  and  so  reported 
to  the  Csngre.^s.  and  shrill  terminate  any 
hoetlhtles  which  may  be  in  procer;-  and  shall 
withdraw,  dtsen^&ge.  and  deploy  the  United 
States  Armed  Farces  which  may  be  Involved. 
JiiSt  as  expeditiously  as  may  be  possible  hav- 
ing safety  of  such  forces,  the  necessary  de- 
fense and  protection  of  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  po.s.sf>;;.sions  and  the  safety  of 
citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United  States 
who  may  be  involved. 

(c)  In  the  event  tluit  the  Cnnsress. 
despite  the  provisions  of  sub.'^ctions  (b) . 
(O.iand  (d)  of  thi.";  section,  shall,  neverthe- 
le.-is.  in  any  instance,  fail  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion either  approving  or  disapproving  the 
action  of  the  President,  as  provided  and  re- 
quired by  .sr.ch  subsection,  .such  failure  to 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  shall  be 
taken  and  deemed  to  be  an  approval,  rati- 
fication, and  confirmatton  of  the  action  of 
the  President,  and  an  authorization  of  the 
continuation  thereof.  Dl.'iapproval  of  the 
President's  action,  with  the  con.sequenccs 
attenclant  thereupon  as  provided  m  subsec- 
tion (d).  shall  result  only  from  action  by 
the  Congress  affirmatively  disapproving  and 
requir!r\g  the  discontinuance  thereof,  as 
provided  in  such  subsection.  Any  such  fail- 
ure to  act  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  shall 
not  relieve  the  President  of  the  duly  to 
make  periodic  reports  as  provided  m  .^iib- 
section  (c). 

OTHZ«  HOSTILmE.S 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may  not  commif* 
United  States  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities  in 
any  case  In  which  he  Is  not  exercising  his 
constitutional  awthority  or  acting  pursuant 
to  a  treaty  obligation  of  the  United  Stntes 
unless  the  Congress  enacts  a  declaration  of 
war  or  other  specific  authorization  for  the 
iise  of  such  forces 

CEBTMN    TBE.\Ty    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Nothmg  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
alter  or  abrogate  any  treaty  to  which  Uie 
l/uited  States  is  presently  a  party. 

SETKBABnjTT 

55ec.  C.  If  any  provision  of  thLs  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  particular  circum- 
stance or  situation  Is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  other  circumstance  or 
situation,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EFTECnVS    OATK    AND    APrl.ICABn.rrT 

Sec.  7.  ThLs  Act  shall  tiUce  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment  but  .shall  not  apply 
to  hostilities  in  which  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  mlyht  be  involved  on  the 
clfective  date  of  this  Act. 


June 


'7,  1973 


FISCAL       IRRESPONSIBILITY      EVI- 
DENCED IN  THREE  WHITE  HOUSES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUtilANA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  who  have  been  conditioned 
to  beUeve  that  the  President  is  following 
a  policy  of  fiscal  rcsponsibilit.v  and  busi- 
nesslike management  of  our  country's 
fiscal  aflairs  may  be  quite  surprised  to 
.see  tiKtt  what  ii implies  to  the  people  does 
not  apply  to  the  ruler. 

Considenne  the  many  domestic  pro- 
grams where  the  funds  have  been  im- 
poimded,  the  seemingly  unlimited  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  maintain  the  sec- 
ond and  third  Presidential  Wliite  House 
ine..ents  a  .strange  double  standard. 

As  he  has  demonstrated  in  foreign  aid 
and  international  gneawaj's  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  dollars,  perhaiJs  President 
NLxon  feels  that  .^ipending  taxpayers 
money  on  his  three  Wliite  Hou-ses  is  non- 
inflationary. 

I  include  a  related  new.sclipping: 

CSA  Lists  Bills  It  P,\id  on  Ni.xon  Homes 
The  General  Services  Administration  yes- 
terday made  available  a  breakdown  of  Im- 
provements made  by  the  G.SA  at  President 
Nixon's  San  Clemente  home  and  at  his  Key 
Discayne  presideiitiiU  complex.  A  partial  list 
includes: 

SAN     CLI:SJE_\TK 

$4,834  for  furniture  in  President's  den: 
Includes  $72  for  brass  lamp.  $79  for  table 
lamp.  $146  for  end  Uble.  $186  for  coflee 
table.  ?419  for  lounge  chair  and  ottoman, 
$472  for  leather  top  desk,  $171  for  chair, 
$5(M  to  recover  a  sofa,  $201  to  recover  a  club 
chair,  J141  for  swivel  chair.  $131  for  lamp, 
*268  for  two  chairs.  $544  for  two  additional 
chairs,  $237  for  desk  chair,  $86  for  decora- 
tive pillows,  $523  fur  blinds,  and  $654  for  a 
carpe'  and  underpadding. 

$312  for  restraining  entrance  i^atci  and 
doo,-". 

$.188  for  Install iiiE?  exhaust  fan. 

$523  for  repairing  gazebo  and  remming 
beach  debris  aad  for  anchoring  planks  In 
nearby  railroad  crossing. 

$l.",5r)  f.:r  ))riin:iii;  trees. 
.   $3,200  for  roof  tile. 

.    $6,642  for  tiling  the  roof  and  floor  of  a 
gazebo. 

$1,950  for  repairing  walls. 

$8  810  for  landscaping,  inclurtin?  removal 
of  dry  weeds, 

.♦2.496  for  a.sphalt  p.ivlng. 

$2,6,i0  for  relocating  a  tree  and  replaiit- 
liig  a  fallen  tree. 

$130,530  for  exterior  electrical  work. 

S53.644  for  interior  electrical  work. 

$13,500  for  heatlnt;  S3'.stem. 

$3,800  for  sewer  line. 

$2,916  for  surveying  to  determine  property 
lines. 

$1  ,G'>0  for  '.Undow  alterations. 

$1,105  for  cleaning  the  beach. 

$1,853  for  installation  of  flagpole  and  $476 
for  painting  flagpole. 

$1,525  for  .survevii.sr  re.sUience. 

H>.<S   for   replaceiuent   of   hand  rail. 

$400  for  fertilizer. 


KXT   BISCATNG 

$4,786  for  securing  screening  project 

$3,898  for  demolishing  trees  and  plants. 

$122,714  for  constructing  Secret  Service 
command  post. 

$128,703  for  bullet-resistant  glass  doors 
and  windows. 

$587  for  flagpole. 

$3,030  for  golf  carts  for  Secret  Service 
patrol. 

$621  for  Ice-maker  for  Secret  Service  men. 

$475   for    swimming   pool    cleaner. 

$119  for  washing  machine. 

$2,000  to  design  to  correct  beach  erosion. 

$314  for  sea  wall  ladder. 

$035  for  septic  tank  and  lid. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  8917  CON- 
CERNING ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL    " 

OF  aocEuc&ir 
I.\   THS   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  President  on  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committees,  dated  March 
1973,  indicates  that  as  of  December  21. 
1972,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had 
a  total  of  126  advisory  committees,  of 
T.'hich  only  78  \rere  established  by,  or 
piu-suant  to.  statute.  The  total  cost  ol 
these  committees  is  over  $472,000  an- 
nually, according  to  the  President's  re- 
port. 

Some  of  these  nonstatutorj-  advisory 
committees  are: 

First.  The  Industry  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Coal  Exports  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1964  by  secretarial  memoran- 
dum and  consists  of  six  members,  all 
from  the  coal  industi-y. 

Second.  The  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Defense  Electric  Power  Ad- 
ministration which  was  established  in 
1966  by  a  secretary's  memorandum  and 
consists  of  11  non-Federal  members,  all 
public  and  private  power  executives. 

Third.  The  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil established  in  1946  by  secretarial  di- 
rective, and  consisting  of  over  100  execu- 
tives from  petroleum  companies  and 
related  industries  and  law  firms,  plus  the 
vice  president  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

Fourth.  The  Emergency  Adnsorj-  Com- 
mittee for  Natural  Gas  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1962  by  secretarial  directive.  It 
has  26  members  from  various  gas  com- 
panies, such  as  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co., 
and.  at  least  one  member,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Continental  Oil  Co.,  who 
is  also  on  the  National  Petroleum 
Cotmcil. 

Fifth.  The  OECD  Petroleum  Advisory 
Committee  which  v.as  established  in  1962 
by  Secretarial  directive  and  has  11  mem- 
bers, all  from  the  petroleum  industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  com- 
mittee— the  Natural  Energy  Commit- 
tee— was  terminated  in  September,  1972. 
It  was  established  in  September,  1970  "to 
conduct  a  study  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  data  upon  which  na- 
tional energy  policies  could  be  devel- 
oped." It  never  met.  Yet,  according  to 
Interior's  report,  $50,000  was  available 
for  tliis  committee. 


June  27,  1973 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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On  June  22,  1973,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  reported  H.R.  8917 — the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  appropriation  bill,  1974.  No 
mention  is  made  in  tliat  bill  or  the  com- 
mittee's report — House  Report  93-322 — 
of  June  22,  1973.  about  any  of  these  ad- 
visory committees.  Nor  does  H.R.  8917 
specify  an  appropriation  item  for  these 
committees.  Apparently,  the  Interior  De- 
partment funds  these  committees  out  of 
general  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment or  its  constituent  agencies. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1909  (31  U.S.C. 
673) ,  specifically  forbids  the  use  of  any — 

Public  moneys,  or  of  any  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  .  .  .  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  or  expenses  of  any  .  .  .  council 
...  or  other  similar  body,  or  ...  or  for  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  any  work  or  the 
results  of  any  work  ...  of  any  .  .  .  council  .  .  . 
or  other  similar  body,  unless  the  creation  of 
the  same  shall  be  or -shall  have  been  author- 
ized by  law. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act — 
Public  Law  92-463;  Oct.  6,  1972— which 
applies  to  all  advisory  committees,  un- 
less specified  by  law,  provides  in  section 
9' a)  a  procedure  for  the  establishment 
of  such  advisory  committees  "by  law." 
Until  this  is  done,  how««er,  the  1909  law 
prohibits  these  committees  from  expend- 
ing Federal  funds. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8917  to  provide  that  none 
of  the  fimds  appropriated  by  this  bill 
may  be  used  for  these  committees  imle.ss 
they  comply  with  the  1972  Act. 
~  My  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Page  26,  between  lines  14  and  15  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  106.  None  of  the  appropriations  made 
In  this  title  shall  be  available  for  any  ad- 
visory committee,  council,  board,  or  similar 
body  which  is  not  established  by,  or  pursuant 
to,  law,  unless  such  committee  has  been 
established  In  accordance  with  section  9(a) 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (86 
Stat.  770)  and  Its  charter  has  been  filed  in 
accordance  with  section  9(c)  cf  said  Act. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment  In 
order  to  reduce  Federal  costs,  cut  back 
on  the  proliferation  of  unnecessary  ad- 
visory committees,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, comply  with  the  congressional 
mandates  of  the  1909  and  1972  acts. 


CANCER  TREATMENT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV&S 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
the  distinguished  and  able  Member  from 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  'Mr.  Dulski^  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  special  order  concerning 
the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  and 
I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  this  dis- 
cussion, calling  attention  to  the  advances 
in  cancer  treatment  which  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  75  years  at  Roswell. 
Mr.  DuLSKi  has  always  made  every  ap- 
propriate effort  to  insure  proper  funding 
for  cancer  programs  and  I  have,  and  will 
continue,  to  join  him  in  that  effort.  We 
are  both  great  fans  of  Dr.  Jeri-y  Murphy, 
institute  director,  whose  leadership  in 


our    community    and    coimtry    is    un- 
matched in  the  fight  against  cancer. 

Roswell  Park  is  known  the  world  over 
for  major  progress  in  fight  against  can- 
cer. And,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate  a 
point  I  now  apply  cancer  statistics  to  an 
estimated  situation  for  a  500,000  popula- 
tion grouping,  such  as  Buffalo,  which 
would  show  this  pattern  for  1973 :  There 
would  be  2,150  cancer  cases  under  treat- 
ment and  1.400  new  cases,  of  whom  750 
would  die.  Approximately  465  would  be 
saved  from  cancer,  but  125,000  of  that 
500,000  population  will  eventually  de- 
velop cancer  and — at  present  rate — 
75,000  would  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statistics  show  that 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  advance 
the  work  at  Roswell  and  other  cancer 
centers  aroimd  the  Nation.  However,  I 
point  with  pride  to  outstanding  achieve- 
ments at  Roswell.  Dr.  George  H.  A. 
Clowes  during  the  early  years  of  Roswell 
first  introduced  the  iLse  of  experimental 
drugs  in  cancer  research.  Dr.  James  F. 
Holland,  former  director  of  Roswell  Can- 
cer Clinical  Research  Center  won  Lasker 
honor  for  outstanding  work  in  treatment 
of  leukemia. 

More  recently.  Dr.  Edmund  Klein, 
chief  of  dermatology  at  Roswell  won  the 
Lasker  Award  for  his  developments  of 
chemotherapy  and  new  methods  of  using 
immunologic  factors  to  control  malig- 
nancy. I  hasten  to  add  that  Dr.  Klein 
presented  this  new"  approach  to  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee 6  years  ago.  "The  subcommittee  recom- 
mended strong  support  for  the  program 
and  now  great  progress  has  been  made 
on  cancer  immunology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  our  congres- 
sional committees  of  the  Hou.se  and  Sen- 
ate for  farsighted  action  .such  as  this  and 
I  will  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  full 
funding  to  maintain  a  superior  national 
program.  At  this  point  I  include  two 
articles  from  the  June  23  issue  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  concerning  Ros- 
wells  search  for  knowledge  to  preserve 
life,  and,  again,  express  my  gratitude  to 
all  the  doctors,  nurses,  technicians,  and 
other  dedicated  people  of  Roswell  who 
are  at  the  forefront  of  a  war  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

As  chairman  of  Buffalo's  Association 
for  Research  of  Childhood  Cancer,  I  call 
special  attention  to  the  article  by  Mr. 
Page: 

Adv.\ncing  To  Contain  Childhood's 
Grkate.st  Threat 

(By  .\rthur  Paee) 

Some  of  the  largest  efforts  In  cancer  ther- 
apy in  recent  years  have  been  made  in  an 
area  about  which  much  of  the  public  is 
particularly  sensitive — childhood  cancer. 

Approximately  10  in  every  100.000  children 
between  the  ages  1  and  15  develop  some 
form  of  cancer,  according  to  Dr.  Lucius  F. 
Sinks,  chief  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics, 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute. 

Dr.  Sinks  notes  tliat  canrer  is  the  number- 
one  killer  dite.ise  in  children  of  thai  at^e 
group. 

He  explains  that  there  used  to  be  more 
problems  with  infectious  diseases  such  as 
measles  and  polio  but  medical  advances  in 
such  areas  have  decreased  their  fatal  effett 
on  children  below  that  of  cancer. 

About  half  of  all  the  affected  children  In 
the  1-15  age  group.  Dr.  Sinks  explains,  have 
a  form  of  leukemia  or  lymphoma  icancer  of 
the  lymphoid  tissue  I. 


About  one-fourth  have  brain  tumors  and 
the  remainder  have  solid  tumors  including 
those  of  bone  and  muscle. 

"The  most  common  types  of  malignancies 
in  adults  we  don't  find  in  children,"  Dr. 
Sinks  says.  "And  the  problems  are  entirely 
different  in  terms  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment " 

It's  because  of  tho.se  differences,  he  adds, 
that  there  have  been  significant  advances  in 
treating  childhood  cancer. 

"If  a  malignancy  occurs  in  childhood."  he 
notes,  "the  approach  is  different  because  the 
Iihilotophy  of  the  people  treating  the  child 
is  different."  he  stre.s.ses. 

In  adults  with  canrer.  the  goal  of  treat- 
ment often  is  palliation,  an  easing  of  the 
disease  without  cure. 

"But  what's  palliation  for  two  or  three 
years  for  a  kid?"  Dr.  Sinks  asks.  Because  of 
a  desire  to  add  more  than  a  minimal  amount 
of  years  to  a  child's  life,  "the  approach  in 
childhood  «Hicer  has  been  more  aggressive 
than  in  adult  cancer." 

Dr.  Sinks  cites  the  example  of  acute  leu- 
kemia. 

Noting  that  in  1947  when  effective  drups 
for  the  problem  were  Just  being  developed, 
children  with  acute  leukemia  had  an  average 
survival  rate  of  four  months,  he  adds: 

"Today,  you  can  tell  parents  when  they 
come  in  that  their  child  has  a  90  per  cent 
chance  of  being  restored  to  normal  in  re- 
mission. 

"And  following  that  remission  a  child  ha.? 
a  50  per  cent  chance  of  stayiag  in  remission 
for  three  years  and  appro.xlmately  a  35  per 
cent  chance  of  staying  in  remission  for  five 
years  without  evidence  of  the  disease." 

The  advances  and  development  of  appro- 
priate treatment,  he  adds,  are  the  result  of 
co-operative  sttidies  involving  several  Insti- 
tutions in  this  country. 

The  co-operative  approach  also  Is  being 
u.«ed  in  other  childhood  malignancies  based 
on  the  success  in  acute  leukemia. 

The  efforts  are  co-ordinated,  he  says,  add- 
ine::  "Everyone  is  not  going  off  and  doing 
tlielr  own  thing." 

Also  of  benefit,  he  notes,  is  that  re.searchers 
did  not  make  a  complete  und->rstanding  of 
acute  leukemia  a  prerequisite  to  developing 
a  treatment.  "We  haven't  gotten  any  closer 
to  an  idea  of  what  leukemia  Is  in  terms  of 
cause  or  basic  defects  thaii  we  were  in  1947  " 

Successes  in  leukemia  and  other  childhood 
cancers,  he  adds,  also  are  due  to  aggressive 
use  of  all  available  forms  of  therapy  as  soon 
as  a  problem  Is  diagnosed. 

The  approach  to  childhood  cancer,  he  says, 
should  be  a  model  for  treating  adult  cancers, 
adding:  "The  success  in  the  treatment  of 
childhood  malignancies  has  been  far  ad- 
vanced compared  to  that  enjoyed  In  adult 
malignancies." 

As  tor  future  advances  in  childhood  canct-r. 
Dr.  Sinks  predicts  accomplishments  to  a 
point  with  brain,  bone  and  muscle  tumors. 

While  he  sees  much  hope,  he  warns  that 
there  will  always  be  a  cancer  problem. 

"I  don't  think  that  ever  in  any  way  or 
form  is  there  going  to  be  this  miraculous 
breakthrough  where  you  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease, like  many  people  predict,  until  there 
is  an  tinderstanding  oi  the  delect.s  ar.d  causes 
of  different  forms  of  cancer." 

Trniots.  Oftfn-Faitfhing  Sfarch  for 

Knowledge  To  Pp.kslrve  Life 

(By  Arthur  Page) 

Although  most  cai.cir  research  is  restricted 
to  the  laboratory.  Dr.  Takao  Ohnuma's  work 
has  taken  him  to  the  road-side  vegetable 
stands  of  Western  New  York  in  search  of  two 
strains  of  potatoes. 

Dr.  Ohiuima,  a  cancer  research  clinician 
at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute,  is  in- 
vestigating the  possible  use  of  an  enzyme 
from  the  potatoes  a.s  a  drug  for  persons  with 
acute  lymphocytic  leukemia. 

He  is  injecting  the  enzyme  Into  mice  with 
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cinc»r  because  preliminary  tests  showed  it 
could  kill  individual  human  cancer  cells  cul- 
tured in  the  labonitory. 

If  the  en?yme  Is  eifecttve  In  many  mire 
experiments,  with  no  undesiraWe  side  effects, 
further  exptrlments  using  other  animals  will 
be  tried. 

If  those  testi  fire  successfr,!,  several  years 
from  now  the  enxyme.  or  a  form  of  it.  may  be 
us»d  as  an  experlmentiU  drug  In  humans. 

Like  all  cap.cer  research.  Dr.  Olinuma's 
work  Is  btised  on  a  series  of  "ifs"  and  un- 
satisfactory results  anywhere  along  the  line 
might  negate  the  work. 

Such  cancer  research  InvolTes  dedication 
and  a  Ion?  process  of  carefully-designed  ai.d 
controlled  studies  as  the  work  progresses 
from  concept  to  tost  tut>e  to  anlmxOs  to  man. 
Sometimes  ifs  tedious.  Often  ifs  dis- 
appointing. 

Even  in  faQure  and  blind  alleys,  however, 
re.^archers  further  their  understanding  oi 
cancer  and  what  it  might  take  to  prevent. 
treat,  control  or  cure  it. 

A.s  one  of  the  world's  oldest  and  large.^t 
comprehensive  cancer  centers,  Ro.swell  Park — 
founded  In  1898 — has  been  Involved  In  cancer 
research  from  its  earliest  days.  The  work 
always  has  been  geared  to  the  patient's  need-s 
and  the  goal  of  containing  cancer. 

As  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy.  Institute  director, 
de.'^crlbes  it : 

"Our  goal  Is  to  have  an  effect,  an  Impact 
on  society  which  will  result  in  less  persons 
losing  their  lives  to  cancer,  more  people  living 
normal  lives  without  this  threat  and  others 
living  normal  lives  who  have  been  cured  or 
freed  of  cancer." 

DLscusslng  research  efforts  at  Roswell  Park. 
Dr.  Murphy  stresses  that  "rather  than  point 
to  the  accomplishments  of  personalities.  I 
think  our  greatest  accomplishments  have  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  people." 

Research  at  Roswell  Park,  he  adds,  "has 
contributed  to  the  sur\-lval  of  countless  of 
thousands  of  Americans." 

Cancer  research  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  cancer  Is  not  Just  one  disease. 

"Caucer  is  t)est  de&ued  by  saying  there  are 
approximately  137  different  kinds  of  cancer." 
Dr.  Murphy  says.  "We  are  not  talking  about 
a  i>ingle  disease.  When  we're  talking  about 
treatments,  we're  talking  about  a  combina- 
tion." 

CkMnparing  the  attempt  to  cure  all  cancers 
to  Uuuling  «  man  on  the  moon.  Dr.  Murphy 
adds:  "There  is  a  need  for  a  lot  more  in- 
formation in  this  area.  Ifs  fine  with  a  moon 
shot  when  you  have  a  single  object  and  the 
knowledge  aiid  Instruments  to  get  there.  We 
have  to  do  the  same  thing  and.  in  effect,  we 
have  to  do  it  at  least  137  times." 

Getting  that  necessary  Information  and 
knowledge  Is  the  goal  of  cancer  research. 

In  addition  to  surgery,  cancer  treatment  l.s 
la  tiuee  areas:  Badiotherapy  (iisa  of  radia- 
tion), Ctaemotlierapy  (use  of  drugs)  and  Im- 
munoiberapy  (uj>e  of  the  body's  uatimLl  de- 
fense system). 

Each  can  be  used  alone  or  in  cocnbinalinn 
with  the  others,  depending  ou  the  patient  -; 
conditloo  and  state  of  his  caucer. 

Research  at  Bosweil  Park  contuiues  to  con- 
tribute to  advances  in  radlotiierapy,  chemo- 
therapy and  immunotherapy.  And  advaiux;^ 
m  one  area  often  lueau  a  step  forward  in  the 
others. 

Tlie  targets  of  cancer  research  are  the 
cancer  cell  and  the  uncontroUed  cell  division 
and  multiplication  which  characterize.s 
cancer. 

"The  fundamental  cancer  problem  la  the 
matter  of  uncontroUed  cell  proliferation  and 
the  control  of  that  proliferation."  .wys  Dr. 
John  Wehster.  chief  of  Radlatloa  "Hierapy 
Services. 

■Ta  c*no»r,"  he  adils.  "the  control  Is  out 
o>f  whack." 
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Work  on  the  effects  of  radiation  on  cancer- 
ous and  uorinal  cells  and  application  of  find- 
ings tlirough  r;idiotherapy  have  been  long 
established  at  Roswell  Park. 

"Tlie  Institute."  Dr.  Webster  notes,  "was  a 
pioneer  In  radiotherapy  bi  this  coun*.r>-  and, 
in  certain  re.'5pect3,  in  the  world." 

The  effect  of  radiation  on  cancer  cells,  he 
adds.  'IS  partially  underslofxl,  like  evervt.ning 
else  in  cancer.  Essentially,  the  radiation  dam- 
at:es  tlie  ability  of  the  ctlls  to  reproduce 
theiuicUcs  .  .  .  and  a  dose  can  be  so  great 
as  to  destroy  the  cells." 

The  radiation,  however,  also  affects  normal 
cells  which  are  "lietter  capable  of  repairing 
the  damat^e  than  are  the  caucer  cells." 

The  aim  of  radiotherapy,  he  explains,  Is  to 
do  111  xiniuin  dainat't-  to  canoer  cells  while 
niinuually  damaging  uormal  cells,  lie  says 
there  now  is  a  "narrow  band"  in  which  that 
can  be  done  and  re.search  at  Roswell  Park  is 
.'Striving  to  widen  it. 

In  addition  to  studying  cells  and  new 
methods  of  delivering  radiotherapy,  research- 
ers strive  to  combine  radiation  with  other 
treatment  modalities.  In  one  in.st«iace.  re- 
searchers are  looking  at  speciai  chemicals 
which  only  cau  be  activated  through 
Irradiation. 

"Radiotherapy  will  be  even  more  effective 
when  we  learn  to  more  pTeclsely  couple  It 
with  dnif;  therapv,  immunotherapy  and  sur- 
gery." Dr   Webster  comments. 

•Radiotherapy  today  has  a  place  in  treat- 
ment whether  for  cure  or  palliatioa  in  well 
over  half  of  all  patients  with  malignant  dis- 
eases." he  says.  "Our  problem  is  to  bring  It 
to  bear  on  the  malipnant  patient  population 
as  a  whole  " 

Looking  to  advances  in  radiotherapy.  Dr. 
Webster  adds  that  'radiotherapy  and  surgery 
are  the  grandmother  and  grandfather  in  can- 
cer treatment,  there  in  uo  question  al>out  it. 
Our  hope  is  olher  approaches  will  equal  and 
increase  their  effect ivciie.ss." 

While  radiotherapy  has  been  nrounrl  since 
the  early  part  of  thw  century,  chemotherapy 
is  a  development  of  the  1946s. 

"The  use  of  drugs  In  treatment  of  tumors 
in  man  has  been  proven  by  virtue  of  succes.s 
in  four  types  of  tumors  in  whlcii  there  has 
been  remiosion  and  no  detectable  disease  for 
five  years."  according  to  Dr.  Enrico  Mihlch. 
chief  of  Rnsxell  I»ark'.-i  Department  of  K«- 
perimental  Ther.ipeutlcs.  He  also  is  director 
of  the  J.  T  Grace  Jr.  Cancer  Drug  Center  of 
the  institute  scheduled  to  open  aext  month. 
The  direction  in  chemotherapy  research. 
Dr.  Mihich  says,  is  "to  develop  new  drugs  and 
learn  more  about  the  mode  of  action  of  exist- 
ing drugs  so  we  can  learn  how  to  use  them 
in  an  optimal  way." 

He  predicts  that  the  1970.S  will  be  "a  time 
of  rationalization  of  dru{;s,  of  learning  how 
to  u.se  them  in  coaxbination  and  vttb  other 
modes  of  therapy." 

The  problem  in  chemotherapy  is  similar  to 
that  in  radiollierapy — a  need  to  increase 
selectivity. 

"So  far.  all  of  our  compounds  have  been 
limited  m  their  selectlTlty  of  action,"  Dr. 
Mihich  reports.  'They  have  an  effect  on  both 
tumor  celLs  and  some  normal  cells." 

H«  notes  that  "many  times  a  tumor  will 
re.spond  adequately  to  a  drug  but  then  there 
will  be  an  onset  of  reslsi.uice.  One  way  to  get 
by  this  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  dru^', 
but  this  can  have  toxic  effects  on  normal  cells 
and  the  patient  because  of  lack  of  selec- 
tivity. " 

•  «  •  »  • 

To  remedy  the  situation.  Dr.  Mihich  be- 
lieves, "we  need  to  develop  now  drugs  which 
are  better  by  not  only  being  more  potent  but 
more  selective." 

He  add.s  that  there  Is  a  need  to  .study  the 
pharmacology  of  drugs  and  the  biochemical 
mechanism  of  cancer  cell.s  to  nee  if  they  differ 
qttalltatlvely  Trora  normal  cells. 
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"We  aLio  have  to  learn  more  about  the 
me  -liaaLim  of  action  of  these  drugs  in  target 
cells  so  we  can  combine  drugs  with  dnigs. 
Drug  A,  Drug  B  and  Drug  C  together  may  be 
more  effective  than  any  one  alone." 

Dr  Mihich.  noting  that  researchers  must 
further  study  the  use  of  drugs  along  with 
surgery,  radiotherapy  and  immunotlierapy.  is 
"optimistic  that  we  will  develop  with  higher 
and  higher  speed  and  in  greater  and  greater 
numbers  drugs  which  are  effective  in  caucer." 
"It's  probable  there  will  be  no  break- 
through if  by  breakthrough  one  means  find- 
ing a  single  drug  which  is  effective  in  all 
forms  of  cancer.  Cancer  is  many  diseases  and 
each  will  have  to  find  its  own  cure." 

The  application  of  immunology  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  has  been  around  as  long 
as  Roswell  Park,  with  papers  about  it  pub- 
lished in  the  late  19th  Century. 

However,  reading  about  It  in  scientific  and 
general  publications,  you'd  think  It  was  dis- 
covered yestsrday.  What  those  articles  ac- 
tually reflect  is  tlie  current  empliasis  on  can- 
cer research  involving  the  body's  natural  de- 
len«o  system. 

Dr.  Djvid  Pre.-j.sman,  associate  director  of 
Roswell  Park  and  director  of  its  Department 
of  Immunology  and  Immunochemistry  Re- 
search, says  Immunology  "isn't  far  enough 
along  for  it  to  be  called  a  therapy  yet. 

"A  lot  of  it  is  on  the  basic  rese.arch  side 
but  more  and  more  application  is  being  made 
in  thB  clinical  area." 

The  research  focuses  on  the  fact  that  the 
human  body  has  a  natural  system  to  fight 
its   Invasian   by   foreign  substances. 

Because  a  tumor  cell  varies  from  a  nor- 
mal one.  an  indlvldusd's  immune  response 
recognizes  It  as  fai«ign  and  sets  up  a  mecha- 
nism to  ctestroy  It. 

Dr.  Pressman  says  it  appears  tliis  occurs 
quite  often  in  individuals. 

"Considering  the  mutation  rate  of  cells 
In  general,  one  would  expect  a  large  number 
of  altered  cells  to  be  formed  and  one  ■would 
except  a  very  high  Incidence  of  cancer.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  reason  why  -n-e 
don't  have  a  high  Incidence  of  new  cancer 
is  because  of  surveillance  by  the  Immune 
system  which  kills  off  the  altered  cells." 

Problems  arise,  however,  when  an  altered 
cell  escapes  from  the  Immune  surveillance 
and  mtUtipUes.  forming  a  tumor  with  which 
the  immune  response  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other cant  cope. 

Research  In  Immunology,  Dr.  Pressman 
notes,  "Is  in  tbe  direction  of  trying  to  en- 
hance the  immune  system  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  ability  to  destroy  cancerous  cells 
and  tumoa-s." 

It's  not  a  simple  Job  for,  as  he  explains, 
"the  immune  re.sponse  Is  not  a  simple  re- 
sponse." 

In  addition  to  there  being  several  ways 
in  which  Immune  factors  can  fight  cancer, 
.sometimes  these  individual  factors  may  be 
working  la  opposite  directions  and  indeed 
some  factors  may  actually  be  protecting 
cancer  cells. 

Some  of  the  research  will  attempt  to  com- 
bine  immunology   with   other   therapies. 

For  example.  Dr.  Pressman  sees  a  possibil- 
ity that  radioactive  material  can  be  com- 
bined in  piggi'back  fashion  with  immune 
factors  called  antibodies  which  then  will 
carry  it  directly  to  the  cancer  site. 

"We're  very  optimistic  about  the  work." 
Dr.  Pressman  reports.  "There  are  a  great 
many  lines  of  research  and  a  great  many  in- 
teractions -with  parts  of  the  immune  system 
which  we  must  investigate.  To  reach  our 
goal  we  have  to  have  a  better  uuderi>tauding 
of  the  Immuoe  system." 

Progress  is  being  made  ou  several  fronts 
and  results  are  being  made  available  to  help 
cancer  patients  combat  their  cancer. 
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ONE  INDISPENSABLE:  A  SOUND 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  SYS- 
TEM 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jim  Bor- 
mann  of  Station  WCCO  in  Minneapoli-s 
has  put  together  an  excellent  community 
needs  and  interests  report  about  the  im- 
portance of  a  soimd  agricultural  educa- 
tion system  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

As  Mr.  Bormann  points  out,  we  faced 
a  near-disaster  situation  when  attempts 
were  made  in  our  State  legi.slature  to 
shut  down  the  Agricultural-Technical 
College  at  Waseca,  which  is  located  in 
my  congressional  district.  This  unjustifi- 
able effort  has  shocked  rural  people, 
however,  into  a  new  awareness  of  the 
necessity  to  educate  the  public  about  the 
key  role  of  agriculture  in  our  economy. 

Farm  prosperity  does  help  everyone  in 
Minnesota,  but  we  have  to-^o  more  to 
emphasize  this  concept.  For  this  reason, 
I  include  Mr.  Bormann's  report  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  to  indicate  what  our 
people  in  Minnesota  are  doing  to  help  im- 
prove our  broadly  based  agricultural  ed- 
ucation system: 

Needs  and  Interf.st.s  Rf.pop.r 

Education  in  agriculture  in  Minnesota  has 
Just  pa-ssed  through  one  crisis  and  may  soon 
be  facing  another.  The  near-dusa-ster  was  the 
attempt  in  the  Legislature  to  shut-down  the 
Agricultural -Technical  ccllege  at  Wasef-a. 
That  action  was  averted  by  the  rallying  at 
the  last  minute  of  llie  .supporters  and  de- 
fenders of  special  agricultural  training.  The 
experience  has  left  the  aged  people  badlv 
shaken.  The  attack  came  unexpectedly  and 
came  cIo.se  enough  to  pa.'^sing  in  the  legisla- 
ture to  remind  the  farming  community  that 
it  has  lo6t  much  of  the  clout  that  would  have 
made  such  a  move  unthinkable  in  previou.s 
years. 

The  impending  crisis,  mentioned  above.  Is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  general  public  failure  to 
understand  fully  the  key  role  of  agriculture 
In  the  American  economy.  While  the  political 
influence  of  agriculture  has  been  dimini.sh- 
ing,  its  Impact  on  the  total  economy  has 
been  growing — particularly  in  the  field  of 
foreign  trade  The  ll-biUion  dollars  m  agri- 
cultural exports  in  1972  went  a  long  way  to- 
ward improving  our  desperately  short  balance 
of  trade. 

And  even  though  prosperity  on  the  farm 
Is  es,sentlal  to  general  prosperity  In  Mlnne- 
.sota  and  other  states,  farms  and  farmers  are 
under  attack  by  consxuners  who  protest  in- 
creasing food  costs. 

To  head-oH  further  raids  by  the  Legisla- 
ture and  to  impi-ove  understanding  of  agri- 
culture In  general,  a  twc-day  seminar  was 
held  June  5  and  6  In  Alexandria  to  mobilize 
the  state's  diverge  agricuHural  education 
agencies  and  to  consolidate  them  for  greater 
elfectiveness.  Such  a  move  was  started  in 
11165,  and  four  seminars  have  been  held  with 
tJiis  goal  in  mind.  This  time,  the  educators 
have  linally  organiztd  under  the  spur  of  the 
crisis  atmosphere.  The  formal  organL^ation 
v.lll  be  known  as  the  "Minnesota  Council  for 
Coordinating  Education  in  Agriculture." 

In  the  banquet  (speech  to  the  group.  Edi- 
tor Bob  Rupp  of  The  Farmer  magazine 
bluntly  told  the  educators  they  must  stop 
stalling  and  start  acting.  Dr.  Sherwood  Berg, 
who  is  retiring  as  Dean  of  the  U  of  M  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  said  tlie  s;uiie  thing,  but 


less  bluntly.  He  pointed  out  that  after  years 
of  farm  depression,  agriculture  now  in  on  the 
move  and  is  expanding  rapidly. 

"There's  a  lot  more  to  agriculture  than 
farming."  he  said,  referring,  of  coxirse,  to 
agribusiness  and  the  complexities  involved 
in  the  farm-related  businesses  that  produce 
whnl  the  farmer  needs  and  process  what  the 
farmer  producea.  Berg  pouued  out  the.^- 
needs: 

Specialization  and  Intenslftcation  of  on- 
farni  production.  Mergers  and  con.solidatlons 
of  co-ops  and  corporations.  Expanded  capac- 
ity for  technical  Input  in  f.'irmlng  Increa-sed 
fxpertiso  in  the  field  of  farm  management. 

To  meet  the'ie  need.s.  Dean  Berg  described 
the  rapid  expansion  of  educational  opportu- 
nities  in   agriculture.   He   cited   these   f:\ct.-;: 

Enrollment  in  ag-ed  programs  has  doubled 
in  last  5  years. 

More  grads  have  entered  .T£r;-b\tslne.ss  than 
farming. 

MinncJ'ota  no-x-  offers  post-high-school 
agriculltira;  education  programs  on  about  30 
ci;mpu=es  thrcughotit  the  state. 

The  majority  of  these  .ire  in  vocational- 
agricultural  schools,  r.itlier  than  unlversity- 
spoTisored  programs. 

Women  are  now  entering  the  field  In  sub- 
stantial numbers  Three  per  cent  of  FF.'\ 
members  nationally  are  females. 

The  nsed  for  eg  grads  still  exceeds  the 
supply,  despite  increased  enrollments  and 
continuing  economic  squeere  on  farms. 

These  and  other  developing  changes  in 
agriculture  arid  In  ag-ed  call  for  continuing 
re-evaluation  of  how  to  meet  the  new  needs. 
There  is  d.inger  that  some  educational,  in- 
dustry and  staffing  resources  may  have  been 
over-looked.  There  almost  certainly  is  some 
duplication  and  ovcr-lapping  of  ag-ed  pro- 
trams  whicli  could  be  eliminated.  Legislators 
and  others  will  want  to  know  how  efficient  li- 
the ag-ed  facilities  are  being  used. 

One  of  the  big  stickers  in  the  seminar's 
proceedings  (Rupp  called  it  the  "hot  but- 
ton") is  the  burgeoning  growth  of  vo-ag 
training.  .Some  educators  atid  administrators 
fear  that  this  tiaimng  will  be  regarded  as  an 
adequate  siiljslilute  for  the  complete  4-year 
course  In  agricultural  education,  and  tlial 
fanning  quality  will  decline  as  a  result 
Others  believe  that  the  complexities  of  ag-ed 
are  better  served  through  specialization  in 
vo-ag  short  courses.  It's  the  old  argument  be- 
tween preparing  for  a  vocation  as  opposed 
to  au  avocation. 

U  of  M  'Vice  President  Stanley  Wenberg 
pointed  out  that  the  educators  should  not 
be  inflexible  about  this.  He  recalled  that 
educators  in  medicine  had  resisted  crasli 
programs  which  would  lead  so-called  "family 
practitioners".  But  the  need  and  the  demand 
'  were  so  great  that  the  medical  schools  fin- 
ally were  forced  to  adopt  a  compromise  pro- 
gram to  fill  the  urgent  need  for  more  doc- 
tors. Agricultural  education,  he  said,  will 
almost  surely  have  to  make  some  compro- 
mises, and  the  vo-ag  training  may  be  one 
answer. 

The  draft  proposal  for  organizing  a  Coun- 
cil for  Coordinating  Education  In  Agriculture 
included  the  Area  Vo-Tech  schools,  alorg 
with  the  state  college  sj-stem,  the  Junior  col- 
lege system,  the  private  colleges,  the  U  c:" 
Minnesota  and  its  various  branches  and  the 
si.ite  department  of  education — all  listed  as 
"agencies.  Institutions  and  systems  which 
provide  and  coordinate  education  In  agricul- 
ture in  Minnesota." 

But  the  draft  proposal  did  not  include  any 
spokesman  for  vo-ag  schools  on  the  list  of 
membership  in  the  proposed  coordinating 
Council.  That  list  was  dominated  by  the  Uni- 
versity. The  question  about  dealing-out  the 
Vo-ag  schools  was  raised,  and  the  answer  was 
that  Vo-ag  training  is  included  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  which  teas  repre- 
sented on  the  Council.  It  w.-is  felt  thl.s  ■aas 


not  enoughy  And  after  a  vote  was  taken,  the 
membership  of  the  Council  was  expanded  to 
give  the  Vo-ag  people  full  representation. 

The  purposes  ot  the  newly-formed  Coun- 
cil were  listed : 

To  provide  a  formalized,  but  voluntary 
means  lor  coc'rdmainig  the  program.s  and 
courses  in  at;ricultural  education  at  all  levels 

To  provide  a  structure  U,t  continuing  aiid 
improvinj.'  communication  amon^'  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  various  programs  and 
cour.-e:^  m  aj^-od 

To  provide  a  coordlimttd  means  for  stud. - 
Ing,  aiialyi;inf;  and  cvaiuatnig  agriculture,  its 
related  industries  and  agricultural  education. 
and  to  cncijurau'e  uiiiovuuvc  and  responsive 
development  and  utilization  of  program- 
courses,  services,  staff  or  facilities. 

"lo  provide  a  mean,  for  cousolidatmg  ai.d 
coordmatl.ng  ihc  resounes  coninatted  to  agri- 
cultural education,  and  for  ettectively  proj- 
t;cting  them  to  the  people  ol  Minnesota. 

To  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
^ilnIle:ota  Hi^'hcr  Educ4itl(,.n  Coordinatlnf; 
Commis.sion  In  Its  routine  process  of  review. 

No  provisun  was  made  to  include  farm- 
related  Industries  in  this  essentially  educa- 
tional Council,  as  Bob  Rupp  had  urged 
but  it  was  agreed  that  such  input  should  be 
welcumed  and  even  solicited  by  asking  mdus- 
try  people  to  serve  on  task  forces  of  the 
Council  dealing  with  .specific  issues  and  area' 
related  to  their  fields  of  interest.  It  al.so  »a^ 
pointed  out  that  industry  people  already  are 
serving  on  the  ad\isory  committees  for  some 
of  the  af:-ed  Institutions  (Maynard  Speece 
and  I  are  members  of  such  a  committee  a'- 
tached  lo  the  Technical  college  at  Crooks- 
ton.) 

Tiie  first  choro  of  the  new  Council  will  be 
to  meet  with  the  Bpprcpriate  committees  n: 
the  Legi.slature  before  the  next  session  In 
Jp.miary  to  rebuild  some  of  the  prestipe  tha: 
a^'-ed  is  believed  to  have  lost  m  the  has.-,le 
to  .-^ave  the  Waseca  school  from  extinction  in 
the  hist  .sc.'sion.  It  was  pointed  out  that  agri- 
culture can  no  lon.'cr  fake  for  L-r.-tnted  a  gen- 
erous re.'--ervo!r  of  tinderjtanding  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  Legislature.  Redistrictinp  hu-^ 
changed  all  that,  and  it  now  requires  more 
direct  lobbyir;;;  to  put  forward  the  agricul- 
ttiral  viewpoim,  lu  ilie  law-mai;ing  and  bud;:- 
ctln.a  procc'-s  T)\o  legislature  must  be  con- 
vinced that  expanding  need  for  ag-ed  re- 
quires more  roi.ney  and  that  the  money  i.s 
being  .spent  widely  and  without  undue  dupli- 
cation of  programs 

The  Council  also  will  attempt  to  improve 
communication  a'.id  understanding  betwee:. 
the  farm  community  and  city -dwelling  con- 
sumers Farm  prosperity  helps  everyone  lii 
Minnesota,  the  CouucU  i)elieves,  but  tha; 
concept  needs  selling — particularly  to  tho.'-e 
food  consumers  who  are  outraged  by  the  sud- 
den price  increases. 

PERSONAL    CO.N'TACTS 

Dr.  DouaJd  Draine,  Dlr.  of  Academic  Plan- 
ning, Higher  Education  Coordinating  Com- 
mission. St    Paul. 

Robt.  Van  Tries.  A.-:st  Commissioner  c' 
Education.  State  Depf   of  Education. 

Paul  Day.  Superintendent  of  Agricultura: 
Ed'ication.  State  Dcpt.  of  Education. 

Dr.  Phillip  Helland,  Chancellor  State  Jun- 
ior College  Board,  St    Paul. 

Dr.  John  Frey,  Wortlimgton  State  Junior 
College,   Worthiugton. 

Leo  Ke.  kine:-!,  It.isca  State  Junior  CoUetc 
Grand   Rapids.   Minn. 

Dr  Melvin  Renner.  Director  of  Continuin>: 
Education.  Southwest  State  College,  Mar- 
shall. 

Jotxn  Thell,  Agricultural  Coordinator. 
Vocational  Technical  School,  Wlllmar. 

Delliert  Hodgkins,  -Agricultural  Coordina- 
tor, Vocational  Technical  School,  Ii<ankau>. 

Ed  O'Counell.  Agricultural  Coordinator. 
Vocational  Techiiical  School.  St.  Cloud. 
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Stanley   Wenberg.   Vice   Pres.   for  State   cV: 
Federal  Relations.  U.  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Paul  Marvin.  Head,  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation Dept  .  U.  of  M..  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  Laverne  Freeh,  Director  OtTice  of  Spe- 
cial Programs.  U.  of  M..  St.  Paul. 

Dr.    Deane    Turner,    OflRce    of    Placement. 
C'nUeye  of  Agriculture.  U.  of  M  ,  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  James  App.  Asst.  Dean.  College  of  Agri- 
lultiire,  U.  of  M..  Si.  Paul. 

Dean  VVoodrow  Berg.  In.-.ti(ute  of  Agricul- 
ture. U.  of  M..  St.  Paul. 

Dr.     Pat     Borich,     Agricultural     Extensirm 
Service,  U.  of  M  .  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  Ed  Fredericks.  Provo.st,  U.  of  M.  briuith. 
Waseca. 

Peter  Fog,  Agricultural  Director,  U.  of  M. 
Te--hiiical  College,  Waseca. 

Francis     Jamsehka.     Count  v     Agent,     st 
Cloud. 

Juii  Edman,  County  Aneiit.  Benson. 
John   Morris.   County   Agent,   Glenwood 
Norman  Bombach,  Pres  ,  Muin.  Vo-Ag  In- 
siructors  Assn..  Wa.seca 

Ivan    Stone,    Chairman.    In^litute    of    Ag 
Advisory  Council.  Madelia 

Dr.  Rodney  Brigg.s.  Asst.  to  ilie  Pre.-^Klent. 
U    of  M.,  Minneapolis. 

Vernon     Mack.     Director.     Are.i     Vo-Tech 
sch<X)l.  Alexandria. 

Robert   Rupp.   Editor.   The   Farmer   Maga- 
<::ine,  St.  Paul. 

Hiram     Drache.     Hi.-.trry     Instructor     and 
Author.  Concordia  college.  Moorhead. 

Dick    Dyke.    Publisher.    Alexandria    New.-- 
papers. 

John    Haaven.    Ed!U<r.    Alexandria    News- 
papers. 

Vernon  Hoysler.  Extension  Ai;ent.  Glencce 
Harvey    Hammergren,    Entrepreneur    (re- 
tired), Alexandria. 


HOOSIERS  SUPPORT  THE 
PRESroENT 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDI.W.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SFNI  .M  IVES 

Wednesdap.  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  .since 
the  President  is  being  subjected  to  a 
mock  trial  by  hearsay  and  innuendo 
with  a  "hanging"  jui-j-  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  national  news  media,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  a  poll  taken  in  my 
home  district  of  Indiana  by  the  Lafay- 
ette Journal  and  Courier  which  is  puId- 
Ushed  by  Mr.  Gregory  Deliyanne.  It  was 
very  encouraging  to  me  to  see  that  the 
people  in  Indiana  show  more  concern 
for  the  Constitutional  doctrine  of  "inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty"  than  various 
segments  of  the  news  media  have  dem- 
onstrated in  recent  months. 

More  importantly,  the  Journal  and 
Courier's  poll  shows  that  a  resounding 
majority  of  those  Hoosiers  responding 
approval  of  the  President's  performance 
in  office.  Among  the  reasons  given  by 
the  over  72  percent  who  supported  the 
President  in  this  poll  were  first,  the  fact 
that  the  President  was  doing  an  excel- 
lent job.  especially  in  ending  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  securing 
the  release  of  our  POWs.  and  second  the 
sentiment  that  the  news  media  is  trying 
to  discredit  the  President  through  "bla- 
tant attacks  not  based  on  proven  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  article 
Irom  last  week's  Journal  and  Courier  to 
tlie  attention  of  all  my  colleague.s  who 
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are  interested  m  gaging  public  opinion  of 
the  President's  performance  from  the 
most  valid  reliable  source  that  we  can 
call  on — the  people  themselves.  The  full 
article  is  set  forth  below: 

B.\LLOTS  Favor  Nixon  Remaining 
I  By  Cathy  Burnes  and  Ro-'^e  Ru.ssell) 

More  than  1.100  readers  responded  to  the 
Journal  and  Couriers  June  15  poll  on  the 
question:  •ShouLd  Nixon  Go.'" 

And  the  answer  by  about  an  8  3  nKirgin 
v.;is  -Nixon  Should  Stay." 

A  tabulation  of  ballots  received  as  of  today 
showed  that   I.IO,")  persons  voted  as  foUow.s: 

Nixon  should  st.iy  on  the  Job.  801. 

.Nixon  sliocild  resign.  193. 

Nixon  should  l)e  impeached,  12. 

Comments  aci-ompunicd  the  ballots  sent  by 
nearly  one  of  every  four  participants.  Com- 
ments from  those  who  feel  the  President 
should  Slay  in  office  fell  into  three  general 
categories:    , 

1.  Nixon  is  doing  a  good  job;  especially  in 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  nchieviii""ihe 
relerise  of  POWs. 

2.  The  US  Constitution  .savs  a  man  is  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty 

3.  Tlie  news  media  are  blowing  Watergate 
out  of  proportion  and  trying  to  "get"  Nixon. 

A  fourth  rra.son,  not  mentioned  as  often, 
was  the  incident  involving  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy fo-.ir  years  ago  at  Chappaquidick.  Read- 
ers who  comm?nted  felt  this  incident  was  far 
more  important  than  \Vafer;rate  and  thought 
the  press  was  tr>ing  to  protect  the  Massa- 
chii.setts  senator. 

Many  praisod  Nixon  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  we've  ever  had"  and  thought  the 
idea  of  impeachment  or  resignation  was  "out 
of  the  question." 

Others  cited  the  "good"  the  President  has 
done,  particularly  in  achieving  peace. 

"We  .<;hould  think  of  the  good  our  President 
has  done  in  bringing  our  POWs  home  .  .  .  and 
prav  for  him  as  he  asked  us  to  do,"  one  per- 
son wrote. 

Another  asked.  "How  can  anyone  coiiip;.re 
bugging  to  ending  a  war?" 

One  woman  thought  President  Nixon  was 
lax  in  picking  his  White  Hou=e  aides,  but 
said,  "at  least  he  fetched  our  POWs  home. 
The  very  same  POWs  that  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  sent  to  Vietnam.  After 
eight  years  in  the  White  House,  they  found 
no  way  to  bring  our  boys  home,  and  the  very 
same  people  who  cry.  "Impeach  the  Presi". 
dent."  never  opened  their  skulls  to  impeach 
the  two  previous  Presidents." 

Another  person  felt  that  impeachment 
"mu.st  have  some  basis,  but  I  feel  there  Is 
none  In  this  case.  Resigning  is  quitting  and 
a  sign  of  failure.  President  Nixon  has  not 
failed." 

Concern  about  assuming  guilt  was  men- 
tioned by  numerous  readers,  who  thotight 
chances  for  trials  would  be  lessened  bv  the 
licarlngs  and  news  coverage. 

One  reader  wrote  that  he  thought  the 
Journal  and  Courier  was  "entirely  out  of 
order  to  publi=^h  such  a  ballot." 

"Why  convict  a  person  before  he  is  tried? 
The^e  Senate  hearings  are  the  most  disgust- 
ing things  Tve  ever  heard.  How  do  they  ex- 
pect to  have  a  fair  trial  after  this?" 

"Wliy  must  so  many  members  of  the  pre.ss 
try  to  iiUluence  tlie  readers  (often  success- 
fully) to  believe  Mr.  Ni.xon  'guilt v  until 
proven  innocent,"  instead  of  -inntjcent  until 
proven  guilty."  which  has  nlwavs  been  the 
honorable  procedure?"  another  reader  ques- 
tioned. 

Another  wondered  if  the  new.-paper's  poll 
■wasnt  a  bit  premature.  Tlie  man  has  not 
been  louud  guilty  yet." 

The  angriest  comments  came  from  readers 
who  disapprove  of  the  coverage  given  the 
hearings,  as  v.ell  as  the  coverage  given  the 
President  over-all. 

Oi    greater   concern,"   one   person   wrote. 
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•should  be  the  abuse  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  by  a  blatantly  biased  press- 
notably  TV— which  has  been  used  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  discredit  the  Presidential  administra- 
tion." 

Another  reader  wrote  that  Nixon  "got  into 
office  by  being  dishonest.  We  sure  don  t  need 
that  kind  of  'per.son'  running  the  country 
Impeach  him.  Maybe  that  will  wake  people 
up  to  whafs  going  on  in  Washington.  D.C. 
We  have  a  wonderful  country,  lets  keep  it 
tliat  way." 

In  preparing  their  ballots  and  comments 
the  readers  went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  back  up  tlifeir  positions.  Flag  decals  were 
used  in  one  letter,  red,  white  and  blue  sta- 
tionery in  another,  and  one  woman  alter- 
nated red  and  blue  ink  stationery  to  show 
her  patriotism. 

Prayers  were  requested  and  biblical  quotes 
from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
used.  The  one  appearing  most  often  was  from 
Jcjhns  gospel:  "He  who  is  without  sin  among 
you.  let  him  cast  the  first  stone."  However, 
persons  quoted  verses  from  Matthew.  Tim- 
othy and  Ecclesiastes  as  well. 

Two  respondonts  wrote  after  seeing  Tues- 
days  story  that  the  foreign  student  quoted 
should  leave  the  country. 

Robert  Kriebel.  Journal  and  Courier  Metro 
editor  who  conducted  the  poll.  Incurred  the 
wrath  of  some  readers.  About  one  per  cent 
said  he  should  be  Impeafhed. 

And  one  person  wrote  that  "some  folks 
would  even  ask  God  to  resign  becau.se  He's 
not  running  the  world  the  way  they'd  like 
Him  to." 


SUMMER  CAMP  SAFETY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  summer,  over  8  million 
children  go  off  to  summer  camp  for  what 
their  parents  believe  will  be  a  happy  time 
in  safe  and  sanitary  surroundings  under 
the  guidance  of  trained  counselors.  All 
too  often,  this  is  not  the  case. 

There  have  been  numerous  horror 
stories  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  we  held 
in  the  90th.  91st.  and  92d  Congresses  on 
this  subject.  In  addition,  it  is  often  finan- 
cially and  phj-sically  impossible  for 
parents  to  vi.sit  the  sites  of  youth  camps 
to  which  they  are  sending  their  children. 
Although  most  camps  are  safe,  there  are 
many  latent  dangers  wliich  to  the  un- 
trained eye  of  parents  are  impossible  to 
identify  on  a  trip  to  camp. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, we  passed  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  Under  its  provisions, 
working  conditions  for  the  counselors  at 
youth  camps  must  be  safe  and  healthful. 
Therefore,  wliile  the  Congress  has  legis- 
lated that  counselors  must  be  employed 
under  suitable  conditions,  it  has  failed 
to  enact  legislation  to  protect  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  youngsters  in  those 
very  same  summer  camps,  day  camps, 
travel  camps,  and  public  recreational 
facilities. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  Peter  A.  Peyser,  H.R.  1486 
which  would  set  up  minimum  national 
standards  to  be  administered  by  the 
States.  And  because  of  the  strong  bi- 
partisan support,  there  are  two  com- 
pnnion  bills  with  48  cosponsors. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  in  the 
need  for  such  legislation  and  was  most 
pleased  to  find  support  for  my  efforts  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  23.  I  would  like  to  insert  that  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Summer  Camp  Safety 
Most  of  the  nation's  10,600  summer  camps 
have  opened  again,  or  soon  will  open,  for 
business.  The  traditional  lure  of  the  out- 
doors Is  still  strong,  and  as  many  as  8,000,- 
000  youngsters  are  expected  to  attend  camps 
this  summer.  For  most.  It  will  be  an  enrich- 
ing experience,  well  worth  the  money  and 
cUort.  For  some,  however,  serious  risks  will 
be  taken  because  the  camps  they  attend  arc 
lax  in  safety  stind.irds.  It  is  e.-^timated  that 
of  the  nation's  10,600  camps,  only  3,.50O  are 
accredited  by  the  American  Camping  Asso- 
ciation. The  standards  of  the  association 
number  1G4  and  about  17  per  cent  of  the 
camps  inspected  this  year  failed. 

Large  numbers  of  parents  send  their  chil- 
dren off  with  little  or  no  thought  to  pos- 
sible dangers.  Yet.  according  to  testimony 
in  congr(*«*iioua.l  hearings,  camping  is  net 
regulated  at  all  m  19  stales.  Only  four  states 
have  requirements  ftr  camp  drivers  and  10 
Elates  have  no  requirements  ior  acqualic 
counselors.  Camp  owners  naturally  have 
their  budgels  to  watch,  and  if  expenses  can 
be  cut  In  the  area  of  safety,  well,  whv  not 
cut  them  if  the  law  allows  it.  By  no  means 
all  camp  owu'-rs  think  thai  wayjjiui  enough 
do  to  present  a  serious  problem. 

Exact  figures  are  hard  to  come  "bv,  but 
it  is  estimated  Ih-U  seme  2,'jO,000  children 
are  injured  in  campuig  accicicnts  each  year 
With  such  evidence,  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
regulations  in  so  many  states,  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  has  a  special  responsibility.  Yei. 
for  the  last  three  sessions  it  has  f.uled  to 
pass  any  kind  of  meaninfiful  leyiflation.  Tlie 
law  pxsspd  Lost  ye:tr  was  weak  and  evaaivc, 
calling  fcr  a  "study"  of  the  situation,  as 
though  enough  f;u.ts  were  n^l  already 
known.  But  even  this  weak  law  has  not  been 
carried  out.  The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  w.is  required  t.i  report  to 
Congress  before  March  1.  197.3  on  tlie  re- 
sul'us  of  an  Investigation  of  youth  camp 
fcalety.  but  the  department — citing  .■-^tatistI- 
cal  problems— could  not  come  up  with  a 
complete  report. 

Once  again.  Sep.  Dommick  Dajiiels  (D- 
N.J.)  has  proposed  strong  lejTislation  callinc 
for  national  standards  to  be  administered  by 
the  states.  The  opposition  to  his  bill  comes 
from  camp  owners  who  compiain  about  fed- 
eral interference  but  whose  costs  will  most 
likely  go  up  when  forced  to  be  saioiy  con- 
scions.  Tliai  is  the  choice  before  Congress: 
what  IS  worth  more — the  safety  and  lues  of 
children  or  the  bUEiness-a.s-usu*l  an.itud<«! 
of  a  few  camp  operators.  Meanwhile,  it  i, 
urged  that  parents  be  cautious  in  chocising 
sununer  camps.  Many  are  run  with  strict  re- 
gard for  safety  and  health,  but  some  are  not. 
Obvlou.^ly,  It  IS  better  to  learn  the  differences 
without  Icuiviug  il  to  luck,  good  or  b.id. 
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Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Watt  had  earlier,  at  my  request, 
agreed  to  travel  to  Alliance  with  me  to 
give  a  commencement  speech.  I  expected 
an  eloquent  and  timely  address  but  as  I 
listened,  I  realized  that  I  was  l-stening  to 
something  more  than  the  usua.  com- 
mencement speech. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Watfs  address  fol- 
lows for  all  to  read.  It  is  truly  a  call  to 
service  lor  America : 

Class  of  1973~A;.!erica  Needs  You! 
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CLASS  OP  1973— AMERICA  NLEDJ 
YOU 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1973 
Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
class  of  1973  of  Mount  Union  College. 
Alliance,  Ohio  graduated  on  June  10. 
1973.  I  was  privileged  to  attend  that 
graduation  ceremony  and  to  listen  to  a 
remarkable  address  to  that  class  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Watt,  who  is  the  Director  of  the 


CO.MMENCEMI.NT  .\DDHESS  BETORE  THE  CUVSS  OF 
1U7J,  MOUNT  UNION  COI.LEXE,  BY  JAMES  C. 
V.'.\T  I 

The  experiment  called   America  Is  almost 
200  years  old.  It  has  been  a  successful  and 
e.\ciii:ig   political   experiment,   '^ne  that  has 
test  3d  the  cour.ige  and  char.tcter  of  its  people. 
Yes,  I  watch  on  TV*  and  read  m  n?wspapers 
about    the    faults    and    shr,rt:omings   of    our 
people.  We  are  all  concerned  about  crime,  in- 
flation,    pollution,     the     energy     crLsis     and 
wrong:loing   in   high   places— as   well   as   low 
p!.\r-es.  But  .■^meriva  is  great! 
We  love  her.  and  we  serve  her! 
This  Country   is  powerful   bccatise  of  her 
people.  Poople  who  have  bu:U  and  hammered 
together  a  system   whirh   allows   freedom   of 
thought  and  freedom  of  action. 

This  system,  compc«sed  of  our  social,  e^-o- 
nomic.  and  intellectu.il  '.ti^titutior.s.  has  no* 
been  easily  built.  It  has  cost  us  time,  re- 
sources and  lues. 

Like  a  stroj:g  chain  — it  has  been  forged 
and  h.immcred  into  sh.tpe  with  enough  in- 
dcpcndrn^c  of  each  part  th.tt  flexibility  i.-, 
a.sst!r:d.  Flexibility  with  tmitv.  for  in  uiiitv 
there  is  strength  But  like  that  chain,  this 
Nation  is  no  greatsr  thin  its  weakest  link 
How  strong  is  the  Nation?  Verv  strong. 
God  has  blrssed  America  with  va^t  re- 
.-.ources  and  p-ople  who  have  the  delermi:i.i- 
l;o  1  to  build  a  sy.-^tem  that  will  prevail 

In  America,  we  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard livln?  in  the  world.  Persona!  income  f^  at 
the  hi'jhest  le\el  in  hi^trrv. 

0\er84  million  pi  npie  have  jobs— the  hich- 
est  number  of  wnrkirg  Americans  ever 
Ninety  percL'nt  of  the  men  and  84'.,  of  the 
women  polled  m  a  rereni  sur\ev  Indicated 
that  they  hkrd  tlicir  jobs.  Job  satisfaction  is 
at  an  all  time  high. 

Sixty-f'-ur  percent  of  nil  .Amrrifan  fimilie.-; 
own  their  ow.i  homes. 

Kii'liiy  porcc^nt  own  one  or  more  au'omo- 
bil'.s. 

Aln-.n.st  every  consumer  index  Ls  at  an  all 
time  high.  This  Country  i.^  on  the  move,  and 
the  consumer  is  benefittnir. 

Nor  only  are  the  people  of  America  cJninr; 
VFll.  they  are  nlso  doing  qood.  Todav  we  have 
more  .socially  concerned  orranizntlons  and 
people  than  ever  before.  In  the  past  two  or 
three  ye:,r.;.  ni.re  r;(.:iev  has  boon  pro- 
pr.imnied  in  the  Kederal  budget  tor  -social  pro- 
grams than  for  National  Defen.se.  Ai  an  ex- 
ample, in  1968  the  US.  Bud.ret  called  for  Sttjo 
billion  dollar.;  f,  ;•  i-.u".-..-..!  resources  programs 
The  figure  has  now  ri.'^cn  to  $125  bUIion. 

College  cnrollnipnt  li..'ure.  ftr  the  la-st  10 
years  show  that  the,_auml5er  of  white  stu- 
dents h;u;  nirn;  than  doubled,  and  non- 
whiie  student  enroUeineiii  has  tripled. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  this  Country— because  Ainenca  is 
rjreat!  1  am  proud  to  be  an  American  and 
prnud  to  be  in  it.s  .co\prnnit  iit. 

But  a  questicm  still  lingers  In  my  mind 

and  in  yours.  Is  America  gcx)d  enough'  The 
answer  is,  "No.  not  yet  !" 
She  needs  you  I 

She    needs   a   commitment    from    you;    a 

commitment  to  serve,  honor  and  believe  in 

those  God-given  fundamentals  which   bind 

this  Country  together. 

America      the      Beautiful— America      the 


Great — Is  seeking  a  comviifmcnt  to  excellence 
and  :i  c^ymriivirnl  cf  service  ir.  m  each  of  us 
We  have  to  build  a  better  man  before  we 
build  a  better stciety. 

Many  commencement  speakers  this  SpruiL- 
will  be  telling  the  Cla.ss  of  1973  of  the  un- 
limited opportunities  that  await  you  I  do  no- 
want  to  minimize  that  fact,  but  I  do  want 
tistre  s  t!  e  rtc  ds  tiutt  are  bcr.  re  you.  Amer- 
ica needs  vou  Society  needs  you. 

This  Is  a  Commencement  Program.  You  ar« 
to  ommence. 
Commence  what?  Serving  your  fellow  man 
H,\v    do    you    serve?    In    ma;-y    wavs— b. 
helpi   g  to  manuf.icture  a  needed   product 
by  helping  to  build  a  road,  a  home,  a  town 
by  selling  n'.cded  giH.ds  or  providing  a  ser\ - 
ice:  bv  working  in  g-vernment:  bv  te-ichiiu  . 
by  doirg  scmethin^  that  is  needed  and  de- 
sired by  the  ones  you  should  c.-ire  lor. 

Our  economic  svsiem  is  built  on  thi 
ciii'.copt,  II"  our  nu)!i\e.^^  are  something  other 
than  to  .serve  people— problems  win  develop 
'Ihe  -e.-il  purpr.^e  ol  our  existence  is  nor 
to  •  mfike  a  lnin<i;-  but  to  make  a  life— a 
WO! thy,  well-rounded,  u.scful  life. 

Chri.-t  said.  ••Alioever  will  be  great  among 
you.  let  him  bo  yrur  servant." 
Our  call    i-   to  sfrve. 

A  few  ..ears  avh  1  w^is  serving  as  Legula- 
tlve  Assistant  and  Coun.sel  to  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  Wyomiiig.  I  was  fresh  out  of  colleg' 
„  with  two  degrees  conierred  with  honors 
and  a  head  fi.ll  of  mc:norized  facts  and  fig- 
ures I  was  sta:;ding  In  a  parase  and  an  old 
weahcred  mr  rh-anir  came  up  to  me  and  said 
"Young  n:an.  do  you  undasrand  what  you 
know.'"  I  was  t.iken  aback.  Mv  mind  reeled 
as  I  tli(,ught  of  my  education.  1  had  been 
tral:-,ed  and  educated  in  many  wavs— b.- 
wh.Tt  did  I  understand? 

Kr.ow.edge  plus  conimin  seu-ie  and  exper- 
ience bring  understanding.  Sometimes  un- 
dcrstanj:ling  is  called  maturity. 

Portifnately  for  young  people  U,dav.  un- 
der.^t:^ncil!-g  a:;d  m.tti.trity  can  be  and  are 
attained  Without  simplv  the  passage  ol  time 
We  doiit  have  to  be  eld  and  grey,  cr  even 
bald,  tf)  have  maturity  and  wiidom  through 
experiences. 

Wc  are  capable  of  ha\ing  experiences  lo- 
cU-.y  that  cnn  be  coupled  with  our  knouledi^e 
to  give  real  understanding— uiiderstandm.- 
oi  liie  that  just  a  decade  cr  two  ago  would 
iiave  taken  >oars  and  vears  of  exoenenc.- 
to  acquire. 

0;ir  challenge  Is  to  seek  the  experience  o 
lile  th.n  Will  give  us  the  ability  to  proper]- 
ser\e  America  and  make  her  better. 

Wa  mti-t  be  c.uttul  not  to  let  ourselve 
be  placed  in  a  rut  Uiat  will  give  us  one  ex- 
perience. I  am  reminded  of  the  two  teacher- 
who  retired  Irom  the  school  Byste.m  alter  3ii 
years  of  employment.  One  had  30  years  of 
experience.  The  oiiier  had  o;.e  years  expen- 
ciKc  30  tunes. 

So  that  we  will  not  just  make  a  living— 
out  rather  a  life,  a  useful  life— we  mus' 
scare  n   for  balance  in  our  growth, 

A  well-ntiiidcd  persou  h.as  experiences  n. 
tne  se\er.il  dimensions  oi  Iiie. 

This  CGllcgp  was  founded  on  and  con- 
tinues tc  adhere  to  t>:e  principle  that  a  well- 
educated  person  nnist  have  experiences  iha- 
Will  open  'pporttiiillics  lor  social,  physical 
meut:ii  and  spiritual  pro.vth. 

No  person  acl.ieves  greatness  unle.-s  h' 
has  m.itunty  in  the.se  lour  essential  dimen- 
sions of  life.  Each  ol  u.-..  as  wc  seek  to  prow 
in  underslandinsr,  recognizes  that  there  must 
be  balance  In  life.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
the  smartest  person  in  the  room,  nor  is  it 
enough  to  be  -in"  with  the  soci,';lly  elite.  Like 
a  sturdy  table,  a  person  must  have  four  un- 
derpmnings  h  ng  enough  to  reatli  the  ground 
It  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  discipline 
and  courage  to  develop  these  four  dimen- 
sions. To  be  sticcessful.  one  must  make  a 
comimtvient  in  his  mind  and  heart  to  ac- 
complish a  prcdelcTvuncd  goal  If  he  allow- 
hlnxself  to  follow  a  situation  ethic,  he  wii: 
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drift  through  life;  wilhout  a  course,  with- 
out a  misjlan.  The  sad  part  about  dratnig 
Is:  If  you  don't  know  where  you  are  going, 
you   wont  know  uhen  you  get  there. 

You.  the  Class  of  1973.  have  demonstrated 
your  discipline  and  commitment  to  mental 
and  auelljctual  prowih.  Four  cr  more  years 
ago.  you  established  a  goal  to  graduate  from 
Mount  Union  College.  Today  you  graduate 
from  that  goal  and  comence  on  new  ven- 
tures. The  social  and  financial  pressures,  as 
well  as  the  many  temptations,  made  it  difh- 
cult  at  timei  to  continue  toward  your  ob- 
jective. But  you  did!  And  you  know  where 
you  are.  because  you  planned  to  be  here. 
That  type  of  discipline  is  needed  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

We  must  set  goals  and  objectives,  and 
have  plans  for  fullillin!;  them  in  other  as- 
pects of  life  as  well.  A  goal  without  a  plan 
IS  a  mere  dream.  We  mutt  plan  our  work— 
and  work  our  plan. 

We  must  establi.sh  and  set  our  minds  firmly 
on  predetermined,  basic  standards  of  con- 
duct, standards  of  morality  to  help  us  cope 
with  the  many  circumstances  and  .situations 
which  present  themselves. 

I  might  mention  one  standard  that  needs 
to  be  e^tabl  .^hed.  and  that  is  honestv.  We 
must  predetermine  that  we  will  be  honest 
in  all  situations.  That  sounds  like  an  odd 
thing  to  highlight,  but  it  is  not.  We  must 
learn  to  be  honest  with  others,  and  that  is 
probably  the  easiest  realm  in  which  to  be 
honest.  We  must  learn  to  be  honest  with 
our.-elves.  and  that  Is  more  difficult.  And, 
we  must,  be  hor.est  with  God.  If  we  are 
honest  wltli  God.  we  will  bo  honost  with 
ourselve;  and  with  our  fellow  man. 

Honesty  te^ts  the  character  of  a  man  and 
a  woman,  and  it  determiiiPs  the  succp.^s  that 
each  has  in  living  a  life  Not  only  must  v.e 
determine  to  be  honest,  we  mu  =  t  determine 
to  appear  to  be  honest.  We  must  live  our 
lues  so  that  we  are  horest  and  appear  1 1 
bo  honest. 

One  of  the  dimensions,  and  probablv  the 
most  important,  is  tlie  spiritual  aspe?t  of 
life  To:)  frequently  we  have  trained  ourselve- 
mentally,  socially,  and  physic.iUy  a;;d  have 
ne-lectcd  spiritual  growth.  Weak  men  have 
ber'n  the  result. 

Inside  each  person  is  a  desire  to  find  his 
real  identity  and  to  find  the  .source  of  his 
be:n:f  Tho.-e  of  us  who  have  committed  our 
lives  to  Jc's-s  Christ  ki-.ow  who  wc  nre.  and 
further,  we  know  our  relationship  with  God. 
Tills  understanding  brings  the  peace  and  se- 
curity that  allows  us  to  jerve  our  fellow  man 
with  co'ifidence. 

It  takes  discipline  to  be  a  Chri<tia!i  But 
when  we  m.ike  the  commitment  and  deter- 
mination with  our  hearts  and  our  minds  to 
be  one.  God  makes  it  possible 

In  one  city,  a  man  walked  throush  the 
neighborhood  selling  ballonns  to  excited  chil- 
dren. He  s(  1-i  nia-y  c  lortul  b.»lloons — red, 
ercy..  \ellTw.  r'ld,  biu'.v  All  siiarn  ami  ap- 
pealing to  the  eye  When  the  children  would 
disappear  wnh  their  balloons,  the  vendor 
would  walk  to  another  neiirhborhnod.  A=i 
he  walked,  he  would  let  a  few  baliooiis  go 
\\p  into  the  sky  and  thus  attract  the  clul- 
cir.n  A  ini-11  black  bov  had  if ll:.,wed  him 
irom  one  .section  of  the  town  to  another 
And  on  cne  quiet  street  corner,  he  a-.ked 
llie  balloon  salesman.  "If  you  let  the  black 
bal'.oon  go.  Mister,  will  it  go  up  like  the 
(•tiier  balloons' " 

"Ves.  son.  it's  what  s  inside  that  couius." 
Is  America  uood  enough'.'  No,  not  yet. 
Slie  needs  you  I  She  needs  your  discipline, 
vour  drive,  yyur  deierminaticn,  your  com- 
mitment Things  need  to  be  dor.e.  Institu- 
tions need  to  be  improved  and  changed. 
Chaii'je  never  comes  ea-^ily.  But  if  we  .serve 
oiir  fellow  man.  we  will  build  a  Nation  ti'.lid 
with   love,   peace   and    undert tandin^T 

Greatness   comes   from    serving.    We    have 

been  called  to  ser\e— to  serve  God.  to  serve 

our  Country,  and   to  serve  our  fellow  man. 

Ill  the  days  of  old,  thtre   v.as  a  wise  man 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

who  traveled  from  town  to  tOAii  teaching 
the  people  the  great  things  of  his  time.  Jeal- 
ousy sprang  from  the  heart  of  one  young 
man  who  wxs  determined  to  show  the  town's 
people  that  he  was  wiser  than  the  old  man. 
He  planned  to  take  a  pigeon  to  the  town 
square  and  ask  the  wise  old  man  whether 
the  bird  In  his  hand  was  dead  or  alive.  If 
the  old  man  said  that  it  was  alive,  he  would 
crush  the  life  out  of  that  bird  and  drop  It 
to  the  ground.  If  the  wise  old  man  said 
that  the  gird  was  dead,  he  would  lift  it  up 
and  let  it  :fly  away. 

When  the  young  man  saw  that  the  town 
square  was  crowded,  he  yelled  for  the  at- 
lentlcin  of  ihe  wise  man. 

"Old  man.  tell  me  whether  the  bird  I  hold 
in  my  iiar.d  is  dead  cr  alive." 

The  wi  e  old  man  looked  into  the  boy's 
eyes  and  said,  "My  son,  it  depends  upon  vou 
whether  the  b  rd  lives  or  dies." 

Class   of   1973 — America  needs   you! 
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HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OK    PI  .NNSVi.VA.M.\ 

IHE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-^TIVE.S 

Wednesday,  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  take  par- 
ticular irlcasurc  in  mnking  thi.s  inser- 
tt«n  ill  tho  CoN-npF.s.sioxAi.  Rkcord  for  the 
rf  a^on  that  I  have  known  the  Flora  fam- 
ily for  many  years  and  th?  youns  man's 
father.  Al  Flora,  Sr..  and  I  have  been 
close  friends  since  we  were  young  men 
together  in  Wilke.s-Barre.  Pa.,  and  Al 
was  a  leadin.i;  figure  in  prize  fighting,  as 
a  ru;hter  him.>elf.  a  proinotor,  trainer 
and  manager,  I  congratulate  his  Kon. 
Al.  Ji',.  for  tho  fine  address  and  impres- 
sion he  made  last  month  at  a  b.mquct 
h'^ld  by  the  Maryland  Press  Club  in  Bal- 
timore, I  would  like  at  this  point,  Mr. 
S!-eakcr,  to  insert  a  column  by  John  F. 
Steadmin,  siiorts  editor.  The  News 
American  in  Baltimore,  of  May  3.  1973, 
in  which  he  captures  the  imi)rcssions 
nr.ide  by  young  Al  Flora,  Jr.  on  that 
occasion. 

ViitT.No   Amfrk.\   Deiivep.s   Eric   Message 

(By  Jolin  F.  .Steadman) 
They  called  on  the  youngest  Individual 
i'l  a  ro  m  cr jwded  with  dij:nit.iri?s  to  deliver 
a  me.sage.  It  was  a  masterpiece  In  eloquence 
and  his  moving  words  tild  much  of  what 
Auicn-a— past,  present  and  future  — is  all 
about. 

The  voice  (tf  this  bright,  articulate  youth. 
Sin  cf  a  former  b:ixer  and  fight  promoter, 
filled  I'ne  room  with  e.xcitement  and  emotion 
and.  \ps.  epi?  effect. 

Al  Flora,  Jr..  only  21  years  of  age.  was 
brforc  an  au-Uence  that  was  sophisticated 
and  numbered  s-me  of  the  leading  citizenry 
of  Baltimore  and  Maryland. 

The  head  t.ible  was  graced  with  the  pres- 
ence of  Spiro  Af,ne\v,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  v.as  being  honored  a.s 
"Man  of  the  Year  '  bv  the  Maryland  Press 
flub 

G  -vernor  Marvin  Mandel,  Mayor  William 
Donald  Schaefer.  Baltimore  Countv  Executive 
D,ile  Ander.son  and  Mrs.  Helen  Delk-h  Benllev, 
cr.niaiissi  Jiier  of  tlie  Fecieral  M.irltime  Coni- 
inissiaii,  were  flanking  Agnew, 

They  had  w  lUmsical  remarks  to  make  and 
the  tenor  of  the  occasion  was  one  of  friend- 
liiie.ss  and  deep  personal  warmth.  There 
wasn't  anything  that  was  controversial  or 
sfre.;nied   for   headline    treatment. 


Flora,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Washington  Coun- 
try School  and  Lycoming  C.iUege  who  is  now- 
attending  the  University  of  Scranton,  was 
placed  in  a  dilJicult  position  vet  was  the 
"star  of  the  show." 

There  were  government  leaders  all  around 
him.  All  eyes  of  the  banquet  gathering  fo- 
cused front  and  center— on  Flora,  a  thin, 
clean-cut  youth  who  was  being  thrust  Into 
a  lineup  of  power  hitters,  politically  speaking. 
But  he  not  only  came  through  loud  and 
cirar.  witli  a  message  that  was  profound  -'.nd 
meaningful,  enunciated  and  delivered  with 
diction  that  wa.s  extraordinary,  but  h'  wound 
up  being  applauded  long  an^  loud  by  the  as- 
semblage. 

It's  rare  when  Spiro  T.  Agiiew  is  placed  in 
a  se-ondary  role  when  It  comes  to  dialogue. 
But  a  21-year-old  put  him  in  the  second 
place  last  night. 

IMMENSE    APrL.\USE    FROM    ALTJIENCE 

The  reaction  to  Flora's  remarks,  as  he  ver- 
bnllv  pr.\sented  what  he  called  "an  open  letter 
To  the  Vice  President,"  brought  .csounding 
applause. 

And  th;^re  in  the  room  were  his  proud 
mother  and  father  and  younger  sister.  Al 
Flora,  Sr..  came  up  the  hard  way,  out  of  the 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  lacking  in  educa- 
tion, and  had  to  fight  to  live  and  make  his 
way. 

He  campaigned  as  a  middleweight  and  then 
begin  promoting  bouts  in  Wllkes-Barr?.  1947, 
and  cuiie  to  Baltimore  In  1953.  He  owns  Al 
Flora's  Sportsm-n's  B.-ir  in  Arbutus  and 
thanks  God  every  day  that  he.  a  poor  bov. 
is  so  rich  In  being  bles.sed  with  the  kind  of 
family  he  has. 

The  tough,  lean  and  hungry  times  of  A! 
Flora  were  forgotten  and  the  price  he  paid 
a!oii[£  the  w.iy  came  to  a  glorious  fruition  bv 
the  way  his  son  handled  him.seU  and  bow- 
men and  w-omen  came  up  to  .shake  his  hand. 

Williim  Adelson,  highly  educated.  p:rcep- 
tive  and  respected  as  one  of  the  countrv's 
outstanding  att.jrneys  plus  chairman  of  the 
Friendship  Airport  Authoritv,  said  the 
youngster  presented  one  of  the  liiost  '-superb" 
public  .speeches  he  had  ever  heard. 

ACiNEW    HIGHLY    IMPRESSED 

Tlie  opening  of  Flora's  presentation  di- 
rected to  Agnew  w:nt  this  way  ... 

"Can  you  remember  once  when  the  build- 
ing cf  ch.iracter  was  the  most  important 
subject  in  a  secondary  education;  when  re- 
.spect  for  the  rights  of  others  was  sacred: 
when  the  Lord's  prayer,  said  at  the  start  of 
each  s-:hool  day,  instilled  a  sense  of  w-armth 
and  love  In  every  boy  and  girl;  and  when 
the  AmTican  flag  was  considered  far  more 
tiian  a  mere  symbol,  it  w-as  considered  the 
heart  of  America. 

"My  concern  does  not  rest  so  much  with 
my  g:neratlon  as  with  the  future.  To  them, 
tlie  w-ord  character  may  only  have  a  dic- 
tionary meaning;  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
pr.iycr  may  only  exist  in  a  study  of  Ancient 
Historv;  and  tho  American  Flag  may  be  but 
another  museum  r.'lic. 

"Now.  as  the  epitaph  of  a  future  generation 
might  be  prematurely  written,  this  letter 
comes  your  way,  knowing  full  well  that  few 
in  America  hold  the  character  of  this  nation 
in  such  reverence  as  you." 

He  went  on  t->  reveal  other  feelings  of  how 
a  young  man  who  is  part  of  a  gen:ration 
that  has  been  erroneously  generalized  to  be 
"hippie,  disrespectful,  disruptive  and  un- 
patriotic" reacts  to  maligning  becau.se  of  the 
action.,  of  a  minority. 

Vice  President  Agnew  w-as  impressed  wilh 
wii.it  Al  Flora  had  to  say  and  the  way  he 
pres;'nted  it.  There  wa.sn't  anything  poli'tical 
or  self-serving. 

.\  country  like  America  will  be  better  be- 
cause of  the  Al  Floras  of  the  future— a  deep, 
.sensitive  indivi-Jual.  with  love  in  his  heart 
for  his  fellow  man  and  an  intellect  that  w-ill 
allow  him  to  do  much  tor  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  its  ideals. 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MARSACnrSKTTS 

IN  'IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30 
of  this  year  the  Government  will  lose  one 
of  the  most  courageous  administrators 
we  have  ever  had.  I  have  known  Howard 
Phillips  since  we  were  both  in  college. 
Like  many  young  men  in  our  Govern- 
ment, he  is  bright  and  able.  But  Howie  is 
much  more.  He  has  principles,  and  he 
sticks  by  them.  When  he  assumed  his 
position  with  OEO.  Howie  was  charged 
for  the  first  time  in  modern  times  with 
completely  dismantling  a  Federal  agency. 
It  was  a  task  from  which  many  able  men 
would  shrink.  The  path  was  predictably 
tough,  but  so  was  the  man  charged  with 
the  responsibility.  He  never  faltered,  he 
never  gave  up  his  principles,  he  never 
yielded  except  to  convictions  of  honor 
and  good  sense.  Government  needs  more 
men  with  the  unique  breadth  of  ability, 
integrity,  eloquence,  and  experience  of 
Howard  Phillips.  I  hope  we  will  see  him 
serve  his  country  in  another  capacity  in 
the  not  to  distant  future. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Howard  Phillips  issued 
his  final  official  statement  at  OEO  yester- 
day. I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues  and,  hence,  submit  it  to  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Statkmjnt  of  Ho\va,-id  Pin;  i  ii>s 
In  accordance  with  the  iirt.-ntion  which  I 
announced  at  the  time  of  my  appointment 
in  January,  it  is  my  plan  to  leave  c:)EO  when 
the  current  li.scal  year  ends  this  Saturdav, 
June  30. 

During  the  peri.xi  immediatelv  lollmving 
July  1.  I  expect  to  witne.-s  the  completion  of 
th.e  actions  we  set  in  motion  following  tlie 
President's  budget  message  of  January  29: 
the  transfer  of  programs  and  personne!  to 
other  departments,  the  cna(  tmciit  of  legis- 
lation which  will  lead  to  reform  of  the  legal 
services  program  and  will  place  OEO's  eco- 
nomic development  activities  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  completed  reassign- 
ment of  decision-making  coiu-erniug  com- 
munity action  to  local  elected  otticiaKs.  and 
the  general  discontinuation  of  OEO's  opera- 
tional activities. 

Just  as  OEO  itself  came  to  .symbolize  the 
Great  Society's  unsucce.s.sful  and  unwi.-<e 
reliance  on  centralized  bureaucratic  power, 
so  shall  our  eHort  be  recalled  as  an  historic 
turning  point  toward  the  disaggregation  of 
unaccountable  bureaucratic  authority,  and 
its  dispersal  back  to  the  people,  from  whonj 
it  derives. 

According  to  law,  OEO  will  be  a  statutory 
entity  until  the  end  of  June.  1975.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  residual  requirements  set 
forth  under  the  statute,  it  was  necessary  that 
a  name  be  .sent  to  the  Senate  of  a  per.son 
to  direct  the  agency  s  rtniaiuing  pha.-,e-out 
activities. 

In  the  w-ake  of  a  recent  court  riilin-  re- 
•stricting  my  authority,  many  cities  are  await- 
ing the  release  of  special  summer  recreation 
fund.s  wliich  have  been  held  up  ljecau.se  of 
legal  uncertainties. 

It,  therefore,  is  approprtate-that  there  be 
no  further  delay  in  naming  a  Director-Desig- 
nate, so  as  to  reduce  any  possibility  of  harm 
to  those  cities  whose  financial  conditions  re- 
qtilre  an  early  release  of  funds, 

I  am  plea.sed  that  Alvln  Arnett,  wlio  has 
served  with  great  ability  as  my  first  a.s,sistant, 
will  as.sume  responsibility  for  heading  resi- 
dual OEO.  TTTe  former  Executive  Director  cf 
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the  Appalachian  Regional  Commi.ssion.  a:id 
a  pii^i  Execinive  Assistant  to  U.S.  Senator  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  Mr.  Arnett  is  well  qualified  for 
his  new  role. 

lu  preparing  u,  le.ive.  I  -.vish  to  ihauk  tiiu^e 
employees  of  OEO,  both  temporary  and  ca- 
reer, who  liave  acted  with  integrity  to  carry 
lorwarU  tiie  Presidents  reforms.  Civil  .ser- 
vants, whatever  their  personal  ideological  or 
p-olitical  viewpoint,  must  be  ever  mindful  of 
their  duty  to  implement,  rather  tlian  estab- 
lish, E.xecutive  Branch  policy. 

Personally,  I  am  most  pra'.eiui  for  the  op- 
j)  >rtin!i'ty  v,hich  has  been  alforded  me  and 
pr.-jiid  of  tlie  skill  and  energy  wiih^which 
menibers  of  my  start  have  directed  those  ma'- 
ters  over  -whicii  tiiey  exercLsed  control, 

Bolievitig  that  social  progres,s  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  condition  of  individual  liberty 
and  opportunity,  it  has  been  our  constant 
oi>jective  to  advance  policies  which  enhance 
rcj^.ird  for  the  rights  of  the  Individual  and 
winch  sTengMien  the  power  of  tiie  individual 
to  direct  the  course  of  his  ow-n  life — not  by 
einjviw"^ring  rnhers  to  .speak  in  his  name,  or 
".-;  as-t  in  his  behalf — but  by  directly  extend- 
ing the  opportunity  for  clioice  to  tlie  individ- 
uais  concerned. 

It  i.s  for  this  rc.'.son  that  we  have  favored 
.'■ihool  tuition  voucliers  and  it  is  why  we  have 
f;>ught  for  client  ch-jice  in  legal  services:  to 
divest  governtTient  of  p;>-,vcr  an<i._to  return  it 
to  the  people. 

This  is  a  revolutionary  doctrine,  wholly 
ron.-.istent  with  the  vLsion  of  America's  fu- 
ttire  which  has  been  so  brilliantly  articulated 
by  Pre-,ident  Nixon.  As  he  reminded  us  in 
1971 :  "...  No  great  movement  goes  in  ihe 
same  direction  forever.  Nations  clringe,  tiiej 
adapt,  or  they  slowly  die.  Tlie  time  has  now 
come  in  America  to  reverse  the  flow  of  power 
and  re-.ources  from  the  sta'es  and  commu- 
nities to  Wa.shington,  and  .start  power  and 
resources  flowing  back  .  .  .  to  tlie  pe opie 
a<ro.-,s  America," 


CURE  THAT'S  KILLING 
THE  PATIENT 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or    IDAHO 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-? 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1973 

Mr,  SYMMS,  Mr,  Speaker,  my  dc^k  is 
overflowing  with  letters  and  telegrams 
from  businessmen  in  Idaho  who  face 
bankruptcy  under  the  President's  new- 
economic  game  plan.  Ten  years  ago,  I 
would  never  have  thought  it  jx)ssible  that 
the  hard  heel  of  government  could  bear 
down  with  such  inequity  and  economic 
anarchy — but  here  we  are  today  with  a 
"cure"  that  is  killing  the  patient. 

In  my  mail  this  morning.  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  full-page  adverti.sement  that 
ran  in  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Tribune 
on  June  19.  It  .sa.vs  a  lot  about  the  mood 
of  the  American  public,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration can  afford  any  longer  to  ignore 
this  mood.  People  have  suffered  injustice 
and  tyranny  before.  Had  our  founding 
fathers  not  had  the  courage  to  .strike 
back  again.st  injustice,  there  would  be 
no  America  today. 

The  ghosts  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
are  still  with  us.  you  know.  Fortunately. 
we  have  no  need  of  crystal  balls  to  recol- 
lect their  words  to  a  very  young  Amer- 
ica. We  have  chapters  upon  chapters  of 
their  writing.s — words  about  freedom, 
individual  liberty,  pioper  re.stiictions  of 
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central  government,  and  free  enterprise 
I  suggest  that  the  American  public  would 
benefit  if  Membeis  of  Congress  and  t'nc 
administration  look  off  a  few  days  to  read 
and  reacquamt  themselves  with  the  ijrin- 
ciples  in  the  writings  of  these  great  men. 

The  message  of  the  ne-Aspaper  adver- 
ti.sement which  follows  IS  very  clear,  and 
1  hope  my  colleagues  recognize  its  con- 
sequences. 
[From  the  .Suit  lake  Tribune,  .7'ine  19.  lOT'il 

Rocky  Mountain  Mint  and  Depo'-itory 
proudly  iimounce.s  that  eflective  June  l,i, 
197:1,  in  direct  violation  of  Richard  Nixon  s 
latest  price  freeze,  we  have  raised  the  price 
of  our  precious  metal  products  an  average 
of  Id  ,  .  We  Invite  the  lederal  government  lo 
a;  tempi  legal  action  aL-ainst  us  for  our  ex.  r- 
cise  of  the  inalienable  right  to  engage  m  :n  •• 
trade. 

It  is  r,\)r  sin-ere  hope  that  other  retailers, 
ill  all  lines  ol  busme^,^  endeavor,  will  folio-*' 
suit  and  rr.ise  prures.  as  their  business  needs 
require. 

.Slavery,  whether  political  or  economic  i.s 
the  oppo.~;te  nf  i1k-  Vnlt.>d  States  ConsuUi- 
tional  free  enterprise  system.  Rocky  Moan- 
tain  Mmt  and  Depository  will,  so  long  as  hu- 
m:in  freedom  and  free  trade  still  exist,  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  national  socialist  eco- 
niiinic  policies  of  Richard  Nixon.  We  urge  the 
Utah  State  Legislature  to  etiect  a  siparatu,  i 
o;  state  and  economics. 
l.ttlh.se;'.-faire. 

K.^p.I,  J.  Bray, 

Prttidcn; 

R')<  ky  Mountain  Mint  and  Depository,  l.itu 
So.  Main  In  Salt  Like  City,  engage*,-  in  tne 
.sale  of  K"ld  coins,  gold  nuggets,  eold  dust, 
silver  ingots  and  medallions,  and  U.S.  siher 
coins.  Call  48G-i:j.i9  fi>r  further  information. 


SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES 
RECEIVE  FOREIGN  AID? 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OK    NEW    YORK 

IN  rHi:  Hor.SE  of  rfpresentatives 
Wednesday,  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speai.er, 
Americans  often  wonder  how  people  in 
other  countries  view  them.  Our  policy 
of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  tho.se  in 
need  has  often  been  sneered  at  and  criti- 
cized, .sometimes  even  by  tho,se  in  ih" 
countries  receiving  tlie  aid.  There  are 
times  when  we  wonder  if  anyone  appre- 
ciates old  Uncle  Sam's  efforts. 

One  of  my  constituents,  John  G.  C. 
Miller  of  Lockporl.  recently  :sent  me  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  entitled  "Ameri- 
ca ns."'  which  was  aired  on  radio  .station 
CFRB  in  Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada.  Tiio 
editori.il  was  v niicn  by  Gordon  Sinclai:- 
for  liis  "Lct'.s  Be  Pcr.-onal'  show  on  Jui'ic 
5.  1973. 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  ha.s  shown  the  edi- 
torial to  many  people  and  the  usual  re- 
action h J.S  been . 

It  has  never  occurred  to  me  that  any  o'iiei 
country  might  .send  help  to  us! 

I  in.sert  this  editorial  in  the  CoNiinEs- 
.sioNAL  Record: 

I  By  Gordon  Sinclair) 
Tin:    United    States'    dollar    took    another 
pounding    on    German.    French    and   British 
exchange   this   morning.   hJttinf   the   lowest 
point  ever  known  in  West  Germanv. 
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It  has  declined  there  by  41  per  cent  since 
liiTl  and  this  Canadian  thinks  it  is  time  to 
.si)ej.b  up  tor  the  Americans  as  the  most  gen- 
eruus  and  possibly  the  least  appreciated  peo- 
ple m  all  the  c.irth. 

At  \?ins  as  5?;xiy  years  ago.  when  I  first 
started  to  read  newspapers.  I  read  of  floods  on 
t^ie  Te'low  River  and  the  Yangtze.  Who 
ru.shed  in  with  men  and  money  to  help?  The 
Americans  did. 

Tliey   have   helped   control   floods  on   the 
Nile,  the  Aina./ou,  the  Ganyes  and  the  Niger. 
Todny  the  rich  bottomland  of  the  Missis- 
sippi i.s  underwater  and  no  foreign  land  ha;j 
sent  a  dollar  to  help. 

Germany.  Japan,  and  to  a  lesser  e:ctent 
Britain  and  Italy,  were  lifted  out  of  the 
debris  of  war  by  the  Americans  who  potrred 
in  billons  of  dollars  and  forgave  otlier  bil- 
lions in  ci»bts. 

None  of  those  countries  is  totiay  paying 
even  the  liittresl  on  lis  rein->iuiii!;  debts  to 
the  United  States. 

Wlien  the  franc  was  In  danger  of  collaps- 
ing In  1956.  it  was  the  Americans  who 
propped  it  up  and  their  rcvvard  was  to  be 
msulted  and  .swindled  en  the  .streets  of 
Paris. 

I  was  there  I  saw  it. 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  l>y  earlhqunke 
tt  is  the  United  States  that  hurries  in  to 
help  .  .  .  Mana^ja.  Nicaragua,  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  examples  So  far  this  spring.  59 
American  communities  have  been  flattened 
by  tornadoes.  Nobody  has  helped. 

The  ^h^rbhall  Plan,  the  Truman  Policy,  all 
pumped  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  into 
dibcouraged  countries.  Now  newspapers  In 
tho^e  countries  are  writing  about  the  deca- 
dent war-mongenng  Americans. 

I'd  like  to  see  just  one  of  those  countries 
that    IS    gloating    over    the    erosion    of    The 
United  States  dollar  build  its  own  airplanes. 
Come  on  let's  hear  it! 

Does  any  other  country  in  the  world  have 
a  plane  to  erjual  the  Boeliir;  Jumbo  Jet,  tiie 
L'.>ckheed  TrLstar  or  the  Douglas  10? 

If  so.  why  don't  they  fly  them?  Why  do  all 
international  line.>  e.\cept  Russia  lly  Ameri- 
can planes? 

Wiiy  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even  con- 

.Mtler  putting  a  man  or  woman  on  the  moon? 

'i'ou  talk  a!)out  Japanese  technocracy  and 

you    get    radios.    You    talk    about    German 

technocracy  and  you  get  automobiles. 

You  talk  about  American  technocracy  and 
you  find  men  ou  tlie  moon,  not  once  but 
several  times  .  .  .  and  safely  home  again. 

You  talk  about  scanials  and  the  Ameri- 
cans put  theirs  right  In  the  store  window  for 
everybody  to  look  at. 

Even  then-  draft  dodgers  are  not  pursued 
and  hounded.  They  are  here  on  our  street*, 
most  of  them  .  .  .  unless  they  are  breaking 
Ca_;uidiiiu  laws,  use  getting  American  dollars 
ir  ;m  Ma  and  Pa  at  home  to  spend  here. 

When  the  -Americans  get  out  of  this  bind 
...  as  they  w  ill  .  .  who  could  blame  them 
if  they  said  tiie  Hell  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Let  someone  else  buy  the  Israel  bonds. 
Let  .someone  el.se  build  ««r  repair  foreign  dams 
or  design  fore  -n  buildings  that  wont  .shake 
apart   in  earthquakes. 

When  the  railvva;.  s  of  France.  Germany  and 
India  wore  bre.iking  diun  through  age.  it 
v.as  the  .^mericins  wiio-Tebuilt  them.  When 
liie  Pennsvlvanla  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  went  broke,  nobody  loaned  them  an 
old   caboo.se.    Both    are   stUl   broke. 

I  can  name  to  you  5.O00  t:mes  when  the 
Americais  raced  to  the  help  of  other  people 
m  trouble. 

Can  you  name  me  even  one  time  when 
.s-)mer)ne  else  rac-cd  to  Uie  Americans  in 
trouble.' 

I  don't  think  there  was  outside  help  even 
during  the  San  FrancLsco  earthquake. 

Our  neighbors  have  faced  U  alone  and  I'm 
o:.e  Canadian  who  is  damned  tired  of  hearing 
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them  kicked  around.  They  vi-ill  come  out  of 
this  thing  with  their  flag  high.  And  when 
they  do,  they  are  entitled  to  thumb  their 
no,>e  at  the  lands  that  are  gloating  aver  their 
present  troubles. 

I  hope  Canada  is  not  o:ie  of  these. 

But  there  are  many  smug,  sell-righteous 
Canadiatxs 

."Vnd  finally  the  .American  Red  Cro.s«  was 
told  at  Its  48th  anntial  meeting  In  New 
Orleans   this  morning  that  It  was  broke. 

This  years  disasters  ...  with  the  year  less 
than  half  over  .  .    hits  taken  jt  all  and  no- 
body has  helped. 


Jiuie  27,  197.3 


BANGL.^DESH 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELfNGHUYSEN 

OJ    NEW    Jf.RSty 
IN'  THE  HOU.se  of  REPEESENT.\TI\Eo 

\Vcdue!<day,  Jvnc  27,  1973 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
dospite  the  jias  a^e  of  innry  month.";  now 
.since  tlic  indcpenticncc  of  Banglade.=;h — 
which  occurred  in  Docember  1971-1^ 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  bring- 
ing about  a  ;^ettlcinr>i-,t  of  tlie  difficulties 
between  India  and  Puki.<;t»ui  wliich  arose 
out  of  the  conflict  which  le.d  to  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  Banfrlade.^h.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  tracic  situation,  and  one  ■u'hich 
.should  be  of  pcnuine  concern,  to  the 
•world  comniimity. 

About  a  year  ago  tliere  did  seem  a  pos- 
sibility that  there  might  soon  be  move- 
ment toward  a  reconciliation  of  the  is- 
sues which  thus  lar  have  blocked  pro- 
gre.s.s.  Indeed,  at  Simla  in  the  summer  of 
1972.  President  Bhutto  of  Paki.'^tan  and 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  of  India  reached 
aLTCcment  on  what  appeared  to  be  a 
fiamework  for  a  peace  settJement.  One 
of  the  major  problems  has  been  India's 
continued  retention  of  approximately 
93,000  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war.  In- 
cluded in  this  group  are  members  of  the 
Pakistani  anned  forces,  paramilitary 
groups  and  civilians.  Although  in  theory, 
and  under  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  these  prisoners  should  have 
been  relea.^ed,  that  ha.s  not  occurred.  This 
is  a  plain  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vcmions  covering  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war.  and  in  defiance  of  two  UJJ.  re- 
solutions regarding  this  problem. 

India's  position  has  been  that  release 
of  Pakistani  jwisoners,  though  held  in 
Indian  i)rison  camps,  dei^ends  on  the 
wiliin.gness  of  the  Bangladesh  Govern- 
ment to  let  tliem  go.  Unfortnuiatel.v,  both 
India  and  Bangladesli  have  also  agreed  in 
a  formal  declaration  is.sued  la.st  April, 
that  I'elease  of  lhe.se  prisoners  could  be 
considered  only  if  agreement  is  reached 
simultaneously  on  tlie  repatriation  of 
"PakistauLs  in  B.inglade.-.h." 

This  attempt  to  link  release  of  the 
Pakistani  prisoners  with  a  mass  trans- 
fer of  Biharis  from  Banirladesh  will  prob- 
ably only  complicate  a  difTicult  situation 
and  prolang  the  dc.idloLk.  Paki.stan  has 
said  that  she  remains  willing  to  discuss 
all  iisues  with  India,  including  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Biharis.  but  that  .siie  cannot 
accept  "dictated"  conditions.  Pakistan 
may  not  have  much  levera^ie  to  bargain, 
but  she  can  hardly  expect  to  accept  un- 


conditionally the  consequences  of  the 
mass  emigration  which  both  India  and 
Bangladesh  seem  to  expect. 

Major  pawns  in  this  unliappy  situa- 
tion include,  quite  obviously,  the  93,000 
prisoners.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason 
for  the  failure  of  meaningful  negotia- 
tions, these  men,  in  my  opinion,  bhould 
be  allowed  to  retiu'n  promptly  to  their 
homes.  It  would  be  a  fuj'tber  tragedy  if 
the  Bihaiis  community  in  Bangladesh 
should  also  become  pawns.  There  are  an 
estimated  260,000  Biharis  in  Bangladesh. 
Tlie  Biharis,  it  should  be  noted,  have 
been  living  in  what  is  now  Baxigladesh 
but  what  was  formerly  East  Pakistan, 
since  1947,  when  they  emigrated  from 
tiie  State  of  Bihar  in  India.  Dui'ing  the 
events  which  led  to  the  conflict  preced-  ' 
iiig  the  esLablisliment  of  Bangladesli  the 
Biharis  supported  the  efforts  of  the  Paki- 
stan Government.  For  that  reason,  they 
have  had  an  extremely  rough  time  in 
Bangladesh.  That  government  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  aruiounce  that  the  Biharis 
should  be  expelled  to  an  island  in  tlie 
Indian  Ocean. 

WTiat  seems  to  be  needed  is  another 
meeting  this  time  be:tween  the  leaders  of 
Pakistan,  India,  and  aJso  Bangladesh. 
The  thiee  countries  surely  must  see  the 
need  for  progress  toward  an  early  settle- 
ment and  a  resolution  of  some  of  the 
trar^'ic  huraatiitarian  problems  which  the 
conflict  of  December  1971  developed. 


MR.   RAY  PIELDEN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  June  27.  1973 

Mr,  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wajit 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  noteworthy  act  of  mercy  undertaken 
by  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Ray 
Pielden  of  910  ISiillips  Avenue.  Knox- 
'ville,  Tenn.  Because  of  his  unselfish  ac- 
tions, Mr.  Fielden  has  been  named  to  re- 
ceive the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit. 
This  i£  the  liighest  award  given  by  tlie 
American  Red  Cross  to  a  iaerson  who 
saves  a  life  by  iising  sidils  learned  in  a 
Red  Cross  first  aid,  small  craft,  or  water 
safety  course.  The  certificate  bears  the 
signatures  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  ■who  is  the  honorary  chairman, 
and  Frank  Stanton,  chaii'man  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross. 

On  June  8,  1972  Mr.  Fielden.  trained 
in  Red  Cross  lif esaving  and  water  safety. 
was  at  a  boat  dock  when  a  20-foot  cruiser 
hit  the  dock  and  flipped  over.  The  boat 
operator  was  pinned  in  the  cabin  under 
the  water.  Mr.  Fielden  .dove  into  tlie 
water  and  after  three  attempts  was  able 
to  locate  and  pull  the  victim  from  the 
cabin  to  the  surface.  Mr.  Fielden  then 
carried  the  victim  to  the  dock  where  he 
treated  him  for  shock.  Mr.  Pielden's  im- 
mediate and  correct  tise  of  Ws  lif  esaving 
skills  undoubtedly  saved  the  man's  life. 

This  action  exemrtifies  tbe  highest 
ideal  of  tlie  concern  of  one  bumaa  being 
for  another  who  is  in  distress. 


June  28,  1973 
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^Legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  25,  1973 > 


The  Senate  met  at  8; 30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiiation  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Utah. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  ruler  of  men  and  na- 
tions, in  whose  will  is  our  peace,  send 
Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  Into  our  lives 
this  day.  Fit  us  in  mind  and  spirit  that 
we  may  rise  to  new  heights  of  service  to 
our  Nation  and  to  the  world.  Gather  us 
to  Thyself  and  bind  ns  to  one  another 
that  we  may  concert  our  best  efforts  at 
this  time  of  crisis  and  of  opportunity. 
Reinforce  us  by  the  constant  assurance 
of  Thy  presence,  relieving  our  weariness, 
renewing  our  physical  energies,  and  en- 
larging our  vision.  At  length  give  us 
hearts  at  peace  in  the  knowledge  of  work 
well  done. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commmiication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Sfn.^te. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  June  28,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  dutie.s,  I  appoint  Hon.  Frank  E. 
Moss,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O   EASTi.ANn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MOSS  thereupon  took  the  chair  a.s 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  June  27, 
1973,  be  approved. 

The  ACTHTG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)   is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  there  is  an 
article  by  Hobart  Rowen  entitled  "The 
Energy  Crisis,"  hi  one  caption  he  says, 
"The  energy  question  cuts  across  all 
other  problems — security,  the  dollar, 
trade,  everj'thing." 

Th-^re  is  lots  of  talk  heard  about  the 
energy  crisis.  There  are  those  who  ques- 
tion that  it  really  exists.  But  I  say  you 
only  need  to  go  to  the  nearest  fllling  sta- 
tion or  go  to  the  nearest  farmer  to  learn 
that  it  exists.  But  httle  has  been  done  to 
help  solve  the  problems  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

This  body  and  the  Congress  have  not 
yet  come  up  with  solutions  and  in  the 
past  several  years  have  unknowingly,  I 
believe,  added  to  .some  of  those  problems. 
My  colleagues  and  I  this  morning  are 
going  to  address  ourselves  to  various 
a.spects  of  the  energy  problem,  and  I 
will  discuss  one  approach  that  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  solution — more  Federal 
controls. 

What  has  been  happening  to  the  U.S. 
dollar  abroad  is  alarming,  even  frighten- 
ing when  you  consider  the  consequences. 
The  first  quarter  of  this  year  our 
Nation  had  a  balance-of-payments  deficit 
over  $10  billion.  There  are  U.S.  dollars 
aplenty  abroad,  so  many  in  fact,  that 
many  are  being  cashed  in  hurriedly. 
Our  domestic  inflationary  spiral  and 
strangling  fuel  shortage  add  to  the  un- 
ea.si«ess  of  foreigners  that  hold  U.S. 
dollars. 

The  sad,. but  true,  fact  is  that  in  the 
near  future  we  will  have  to  spend  more 
and  more  dollars  abroad  for  crude  oil 
and  other  petroleum  products.  John 
Winger  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
estimates  that  within  the  next  3  years 
we  will  have  a  $17.5  billion  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  from  imports  of  petro- 
leum alone.  That  will  be  almost 
50  percent  of  our  total  energy  demand. 
By  1985,  John  Winger  estimates  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  from  petroleum 
alone  from  $30  to  $40  million. 

The  more  we  spend,  the  less  our  dol- 
lars will  be  worth — it  is  a  vicious  cycle. 
We  could,  in  a  very  few  years,  become  a 
bankrupt  nation. 

Unfortunately,  many  cast  the  blame 
for  our  energy  problems  on  the  energy 
industry  only.  It  .is  not  without  blame, 
but  we  should  recogni/e  that  there  are 
many  rea.sons  for  our  problems  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  most  in.<;ignificant  of  these 
has  been  Federal  conti'ols  imposed  with 
honorable  intention,  bui  sometimes  with 
disastrous  results. 

Tederal  reguLition  of  interstate  natu- 
ral gas  prices  is  a  classic  example.  It  ha.s 
depressed  the  domestic  energy  industry 
in  many  ways.  The  fuels  which  have  had 
to  compete  with  the  artificially  low  gas 
prices  have  also  been  depressed  to  arti- 


ficially low  levels— all  this  leads  to  a  lack 
of  sufficient  i^rofit  incentives  for  develop- 
ment of  our  indigenous  resources. 

Another  offshoot  of  depressed  prices 
is  the  premature  plugging  of  oil  and  ga.s 
wells  because  of  the  unfavorable  eco- 
nomics of  maintaining  production. 

Controlling  the  price  of  natural  gas 
has  effectively  controlled  the  market 
price  of  aD  competing  fuels — providing 
cheap  energy  lor  the  .short  pull,  but  pro- 
viding shortages  and  inevitably  higher 
prices  for  the  long  run.  There  is  no  tell- 
ing how  much  this  particular  Federal 
control  is  costing  the  United  States  today 
in  additional  oil  import  requirements. 

The  cost  to  keep  our  environment  clean 
is  great,  too — perhaps  greater  than  we 
c:in  afford. 

If  the  St.ites  choose  to  require  the 
secondary  standards  of  tiie  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  by  1975.  150  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  would  be  made  unus- 
able with  current  stack  gas  emission 
technology.  That  means  about  1.6  million 
barrels  per  day  moie  in  imports  will  be 
required  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $2.5 
billion  more  in  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  This  is  a.ssmning  our  dollar  re- 
tains it-s  value  abroad  and  the  price  of 
foreign  crude  remains  relatively  con- 
stant. Both  seem  unlikely. 

The  auto  emi.ssion  standards  that  have 
been  imposed  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  also  have  a  high  cost.  The 
decrease  in  fuel  economy  could  cost  over 
lialf  a  million  barrels  per  day  in  imports 
or  $900  millicn  annually  by  1975.  The 
EPA  itself  recoir.mends  that  the  stand- 
ards be  reviewed. 

Much  needed  domestic  Alaskan  oil  ha-s 
also  been  held  up  for  environmental  con- 
siderations and  right-of-way  difficulties. 
The  2  million  barrels  that  we  could  be 
getting  would  replace  imported  oil — sav- 
ing the  country  another  S3  billion  an- 
nually in  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Congress  is  moving  like  molasses  In 
correcting  the  technicality  in  the  Federal 
Rights-of-Way  Act. 

Now  Congre.ss  is  considering  additional 
controls  which  would  result  in  significant 
costs  to  our  Nation  if  the  architects  of 
the  language  are  not   careful. 

Ti-emendous  coal  reserves  could  be 
nullified  if  arbitrary  surface  mining 
limits  are  set.  Coal  must  be  allowed  to 
a.ssunie  a  large  part  of  tlie  energy  bur- 
den. 

Other  legislation  that  must  be  con- 
sidered very  carefully  is  the  land  use  bj'.l 
Mr.  President,  the  distinsuished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  had  planned 
to  take  part  in  this  colloquy  this  morn- 
ing, but  mifortunately.  he  could  not  be 
here.  Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  his  pre- 
pared statement  and  an  in.sertion  for  the 
Recor!).  ~ 

STATFMENT    liY    Sfnator    Tapt 
THE     INIRGY     CRISIS 

Already  we  are  seeing  blgns  of  tlie  energy 
crisis  hitting  home:  gas  btatlons  that  nor- 
mally are  open  24   hours  a  day  are  closing 
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early  v.\  the  evening,  an  .I'tendant  v\tus 
rmirderecl  when  his  pumps  were  empty  and 
he  was  unable  to  satufy  a  customer,  and 
many  of  us  have  pa.ssed  pumps  that  say 
"empty." 

In  the  energy  crisis.  I  believe-- we  wUl 
lace  both  a  hbort-term  and  a  long-term 
problem.  The  .short-term  crisis  is  primarily 
in  pasoline  nrid  hefttin^  oil.  which  was  In 
..hort  supply  ;a.si  v.-inter.  despite  the  mild 
weatlier.  Farmers  have  been  desperate  tor 
fuel  to  plow  and  to  dry  their  crope.  local 
companies  have  been  auggeitlug  that  their 
customers  turn  down  their  thermosta.ls.  and 
airports  have  had  to  clone  for  sliort  pcncds 
for  lack  of  suiJicient  fuel. 

In  the  long  term.  hov\cver.  unless  we  act 
now.  the  dependence  oC  our  economy  upon 
fossil  fuels  will  be  even  more  severely  felt 
A  basic  feattire  of  the  American  way  of  life, 
the  highest  possible  general  standard  of 
liviug.  ssems  most  hkely  t-o  perpetuate  the 
coiiitaut  taking  of  power  and  use  of  lossil 
fuels  which  we  cannot  replace. 

I  have  recently  cosponsored  two  bills  to 
help  alleviate  this  situation.  First,  the  Jack- 
son energy  research  bitl,  S.  128S,  -which 
hopefully  might  put  the  United  States  on 
the  road  to  self-sufficiency  in  the  energy 
area  by  1983. 

Another  resolution  I  have  cosponsored  re- 
quests the  President  to  caU  a  conference  of 
oU-importiug  nations  for  two  purposes:  (1) 
to  establish  an  international  organization 
of  ofl-importlng  countries,  and  (2)  to  estab- 
llah  common  practices  and  policies  affecting 
oil  pricing,  importation  and  consumption. 

Tlie  dependence  of  the  United  States  on 
Arab  oil  supplies  could  become  an  achilles' 
heel,  from  defense  and  economic  viewpoints, 
if  at  some  point  these  suppliers  decided  >> 
withhold  their  products  from  us  for  political 
reasons.  Tbe  Arab  nations  have  indicated 
that  they  plan  to  raise  the  price  of  oil  by  at 
least  10  percent.  Several  Arab  states  have 
Rl.'K)  asked  other  Middle  East  oil-producing 
countries  to  withhold  oil  supplie.-;  fram  na- 
tions aiding  Israel.  The  policy  advocated  by 
■this  resohition  would  certainly  not  reduce 
the  demand  for  the  oil,  but  it  might  be  a 
step  toward  a  reassertion  of  iulernational 
monetary  stability  and  a  partial  defen.se 
against  one  of  the  problems  that  may  lie 
ahead. 

Even  against  this  somber  background,  in 
the  foraeeable  future,  there  will  alwa^'s  be  a 
need  for  a  natural  gas  Indtistry.  Up  to  the 
last  year  or  so,  onir  own  supplies  have  been 
sudicieat  foir  our  needs.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  now  and  may  never  again  be,  especially 
in  light  of  the  37  percent  rise  in  demand 
for  gas  from  1966  to  1973,  a  period  during 
which  annual  additions  to  reserves  were  for 
the  first  time  falling  below  the  annual  con- 
sumption. Because  of  the  large  increase  hi 
gas  demand,  with  little  or  no  proapect  that 
tins  new  demand  can  be  Bwt  by  supply  over 
the  next  decades,  out  of  the  remalaiiig  re- 
source bise  of  indigenous  gas  supplies,  we 
are  now  facing  the  crisis  iii  natural  gas.  Our 
existing  energy  policy,  since  the  depression, 
has  been  to  get  the  energy  to  the  consumer 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  little  regard  for 
the  environment,  replacement  cost,  foreign 
exchange  .or  natioaal  security.  All  of  these 
factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
we  pondoi*  where  we  will  have  to  compromise 
in  order  to  meet  our  needs  and  pritirities. 

In  making  .•rtich  policy  decisions  relating 
to  the  gas  tn*nbtry,  several  questions  hax'e 
ta  be  ansvered: 

1.  ShoiaA  the  Federal  Pouter  ComialsBlon 
cotittnue  to  regulate  the  field  price  of  nat- 
ural ga-s?  Should  Congress  turn  gas  prices 
loose?  Or  jihould  there  be  some  coaapromtse 
between  these  two  courses? 

2.  What  shmrtd  Tjc  the  Import  policy  of 
«2m  a.S.  Bs  It  aaecta  gM  Mppty,  cmde  dis- 
-tflhitn.  iMpMAHl  rmUiral  gas  *n*  gtus  from 
CMi«Ma? 


3  Should  the  use  of  gns  be  rationed  or 
controlled  by  price  or  other  means? 

4.  What  role  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment play  in  the  production  of  synthetics 
particularly  needed  to  restore  the  balance 
between  demnnd  and  .supply? 

5  What  tax  policies  are  Justified  to  en- 
roiirnge  supply  or  control  xise  of  natural  gas? 

6.  What  environmental  and  land  luie  policies 
are  ."^ounU  and  proper  relating  to  drilling, 
extrai'tion.  and  importation  of  natural  gas? 

Lit  nie  comment  on  the  first  question,  the 
regulation  of  the  field  price  ol  natural  gas. 

The  President  in  his  energy  nie.,;;age  of 
.'^prll  18  of  this  year  urged  that  our  domes- 
tic energy  production  be  expanded.  He  an- 
notmced  thnt  he  woiild  .submit  legislation 
to  .imend  the  Nntural  Gas  Act  so  that  prices 
paid  by  interstate  pipelines  to  producers  for 
lunv  .supplies  of  clonustic  natural  gas  wo\ild 
be  delorinined  by  the  conipetitive  forces  of 
the  miirket  system  rather  than  regulated  by 
the  Feder.il  Power  Commission.  This  proposal 
is  designed  to  stimulate  new  exploration  and 
development,  of  usable  domestic  gas  re- 
.sources  while  maintaining  current  prices  on 
present  interstate  supplies  and  eliminating 
unfair  gains  at  the  cxpen.se  of  the  consumer. 
It  would  seem  that  low  regulated  prices 
have  discauiafied  development  of  an  amount 
of  resources  to  meet  the  ever-lncre.islng  de- 
mand, and  it  is  cert.'iin  that  proven  resen-es 
have  fallen  by  21  percent  smce  1966.  An- 
other result  of  the  price  regulation  has  been 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  otxr  natural 
gas  IS  corLsiimed  by  industrial  users  and  titil- 
ities.  many  of  which  might  otherwise  be  us- 
ing coal  cir  oil.  Homeowners  are  being  forced 
to  turn  to  other  less  de.sirable  fuel  to  fill 
their  nefds.  In  addition,  because  prices  with- 
in produniig  .states  are  often  higher  thSTi 
the  interst:'ie  prices  es'abMshed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  most  newly  discov- 
ered and  newly  produced  natural  ga«  does  not 
enter  iiiterstate  pipeluies. 

Many  people  seem  to  feel  that  if  prices  at 
the  wellhead  are  deregulated,  the  cast  will 
soar  to  .such  an  extent  that  we  will  be  forced 
to  rely  more  en  s^-nthetic  alternntives.  which 
are  at  this  time  priced  three  times  as  high 
as  n.itural  gis.  and  prcitly  increased  impor- 
tation of  pas  and  crude  oil.  By  1085.  it  has 
been  estimated  that  our  ouLHciw  at  casb  for 
imporilng  crude  oil,  petroleum  and  gaa 
could  be  saO  billion  or  higher.  And  even  this 
figure  is  based  on  the  precarious  notion  that 
these  products  will  be  sold  to  us  at  today's 
prices,  and  Is  liased  on  a  demand  cttrve  that 
is  conservative.  We  already  know  that  the 
OPEC  countries  Intend  to  r;ilse  the  j>ricea.  and 
other  estimates  h.ue  increased  the  import 
bill  to  $54  biUion  and  even  $70  billioa.  wiiicli 
could  bankrupt  .Ajnerira. 

The  Increased  field  price  of  nattinil  gas, 
which  will  probably  result  if  prices  arc  de- 
regulated. SBcmi  likely  to  result  In  modest 
Increases  at  the  home  for  the  a^'era^  coo- 
sumer,  becattse  the  pipelines  and  local  dis- 
tri'jutors  will  remain  regulated,  and  becanse 
tiie  new  supplies  of  natural  gas  will  be  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  supplies  of 
the  Interstate  pipelines  for  several  years  into 
the  futirre  At  the  current  time,  the  price 
paid  to  the  JDr(xlucer  for  gHS  smpplles  is  ap- 
proximately 10  to  20  percent  of  the  vltlmate 
price  paid  by  the  homeowner  in  most  areas. 

Pf^  Chairman  John  Nas.^ikas  has  said  re- 
cently, however,  that  the  commission  has  no 
studies  to  show  a  cause-eifect  relation  be- 
tween deregulation  of  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead  and  Increased  supplies.  In  addi- 
tion, acttial  price  in'Teases  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted, and  any  price  increases  at  this  time 
would  be  subject  to  the  cost  of  living  coun- 
cil's freeze  regnlatlons. 

The  President  s  propotied  energy-  legislatjoai 
provides  Uiat  the  FPC  l>e  granted  rate  >uris- 
<iiotion  over  the  direct  indiutriul  sa.le8  of 
pipelines.  Tlus  action  will  allow  the  FPC  to 
a-SRurp  that  industrial  customers,  ivlio  use 
natcrtil  gas,  are  paj-tng  a  fair  and  equitable 


.share  of  the  costs  of  obtaining  this  premium 
fuel.  However,  the  P>restdents  action  does 
not  alter  state  and  local  authority  over 
intrastate  pipelines  and  natural  gas  distrib- 
utors. 

The  propo.sed  legi.5;:.tion  would  also  allow 
the  competitive  forces  of  the  market  system, 
through  arms  length  negotiations  between 
producers  and  pipelines,  to  determine  the 
price  of  new  supplies  of  natural  gas.  It 
would  permit,  as  well,  the  interstate  pipe- 
lines to  compete  with  the  intrastate  pipelines 
lor  new  gas  .supplies  and  lead  to  a  more  de- 
sirable distribution  and  usage.  Ou  balance, 
the  action  hopefully  ihay  provide  consumers 
more  supplies  of  natciral  gas  at  a  lower  cost 
than  any  other  alternative. 

Another  po.ssible  approach  to  the  deregu- 
Ir.tion  prohlem  would  toe  the  optional  pricing 
procedure  that  hss  recently  been  put  into 
eflert.  This  "pragmanic  regulation"  of  oil 
and  gas  prices  at  tlie  wellhead  increassd 
prices  from  26  cents  per  thoasaixl  cubic  feet 
(nicf)  to  45  cents  incf  in  one  specific  case. 
This  tal-.es  tlie  pressure  off  deregulation,  but 
adds  an  incentive  to  the  industry  for  explora- 
tion. 

Another  stimulus  for  CTcploration  by  tn- 
re^ars  is  the  dednctioB  of  intaryglble  drill- 
ing espenses  and  development  costs.  On 
April  as.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shultz  an- 
nounced 'that  In  the  Mdimni9tratlon'.s  pro- 
po.sed tax  reform  bill  these  deductions  from 
unrelated  income  would  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted. The  essence  of  this  proposal  is  that 
lo<;ses  resulting  from  expenditures  for  in- 
tangible drilling  and  development  costs  can 
only  be  used  to  offset  oil  and  gas  income  and 
not  income  from  ottier  sotrrces.  I  Joined  with 
35  other  Senators  in  writing  to  Secretary 
Shtiltz  to  protest  tills  proposal.  I»rohib1timi 
of  this  dedTJCtitm  would  not  only  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  President's  stated  objec- 
tive to  encourage  more  exploration  for  oil 
and  gas,  tout  it  wcnild  have  a  particularly 
seriorug  impact  on  the  hidependent  prodar^r 
segment  of  the  industry  whic^  hiBtoricaUy 
has  accounted  for  about  75  percent  of  ex- 
ploratory wells  drilled,  and  has  heavily  re- 
lied upon  outside  investors  for  needed  capi- 
tal. Mcn>eover,  tl>e  -Secpetary's  propo.sed  tax 
reform  bill  of  1978  wiU  invotoably  not  be  taken 
tip  by  the  Congress  before  late  tiiJs  year.  This 
particular  proposal  has  already  had  an  Im- 
s.ediate  adi'er!;e  impact  toecanae  it  has  lieen 
proposed  to  be  retroactive  to  April  80,  197:1 
and  because  it  must  be  noted  on  soliciting 
material  as  a  so-called  "red  herring."  That 
means  that  m^t  ln»>e«.tors  do  not  wish  to  or 
cauxiQt  afford  tA  make  commitments  until 
the  Congress  acts.  In  the  meantime,  while 
)he  merits «f  the  propcmal  are  being  debated, 
our  gas  position  win  needleBsly  deteriorate. 

F.;r  example.  In  my  home  Stale  of  Ohio. 
the  result  has  heen  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
outside  capital  lor  development  of  oil  and 
gas  wells  in  the  State  Approximately  1^300 
wells  have  been  ^h-llled  in  Ohio  in  each  of 
the  last  4  years.  As  the  natural  gas  shortage 
has  warsened,  the  producers  have  emphasized 
natural  gas  exploration  in  tfae  area.  This  has 
resulted  In  a  significant  percentage  increase 
In  productioa  of  Jiatural  gas  In  the  State. 
While  the  amount  may  be  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  natural  gas  Imported  from 
other  states,  it  is  a  vittkl  margin  in  a  time 
of  shortage.  And  it  is  reliably  estimated  that 
90  percent  of  the  new  drining  In  Ohio  is 
financed  at  least  partially  l>y  investment 
from  outside  the  industry  itself. 

Cue  of  4,))e  major  factcirs  inducing  this 
Investment  is  the  present  tax  treatment  of 
intangible  drilling  and  development  costs 
afforded  ti*©  investor.  Loss  of  this  outside 
investment  -cordd  obviowaly  cripple  the  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development  In  Ohio 
and  elsewhere.  Thus  the  only  way  to  remove 
the  "unfavorable"  aspects  of  l^ls  potential 
investment  aiid  -to  AvmM.  oampitAiely  cutting 
off  outside  investment  is  lor  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Treasury  to  reverse  the  position  "he 
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has  t.iken.  In  the  telegram  which  I  joined  in 
sending  to  the  Secretary,  I  requested  that  he 
revoke  the  position  on  the  proposal  concern- 
ing the  retroactli'e  effect  of  any  changes 
which  are  adopted,  so  that  It  would  not  do 
harm  while  the  matter  was  being  considered 
by  the  Congress.  _ 

Much  of  the  re.st  of  the  world  Itself  now  h.is 
energy  consumption  patterns  that  are  grow- 
ti\g  at  a  faster  rate  than  our  own.  It  no-.r 
sppears  that  the  world  a?  a  whole  will  use  as 
much  energy  from  all  forms  between  1970 
and  2000  as  it  did  from  the  start  cf  mankind 
until  1970.  No  single  approach  will  be  enough 
to  solve  our  problem.  It  will  tjike  a  combina- 
tion, including  'Jtrade-offs."  In  fact  our  erS- 
ciency  in  the  use  of  available 'energy  is  ex- 
pected to  deteriorate  to  the  point  v.here  in 
1960  we  wasted  or  rejected  50.8  jiercent  of 
our  energy  and  In  1985  we  are  expected  to 
reject  58.4  fjercent  and  continue  to  make 
use  of  only  41.6  percent. 

The  energy  situation  is  extremely  serious 
and  it  is  a  national  and  a  worldwide  problem. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  are  in  the  "twilight" 
of  the  fossil  fuel  a^'e  I  lielleve  that  gas  and 
oil  will  be  primary  fue's  for  the  near  future. 
and  that  substantial  alternatives  to  g.'is  and 
oil  wlU  not  be  available  within  the  next  ten 
years  to  mitigate  substantially  the  cnerj;y 
problem.  It  appears  Imperative,  therefore, 
that  we  achieve  improved  domestic  supplies 
in  order  to  continue  our  national  security 
and  to  ©S.^et  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems as  much  as  possible. 

I  a-sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RECor.D  the  lead  article  in 
the  July  issue  of  Foreism  Aflfair.s  mag- 
azine. I  believe  it  i.s  an  excellent  article, 
and  I  commend  it  to  Senators  for  their 
information  and  con.sidcration. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Plan  foe  Enep.ct  Indepfndencc 
(By  Carroll  L.  Wilson) 
I  believe  the  United  States  is  facing  a  na- 
tloniU  energy  emergency.  It  arl-ses  from  our 
extravagant  and  wastelul  use  of  energy  and 
from  a  shift  in  tiie  sources  of  fuels.  Per  capita 
consumption  is  three  times  that  of  Wei^tem 
Europe,  and  we  may  ask  our.>elves  whether 
our  greater  use  enriches  the  quality  of  life 
by  any  such  margin.  Our  cars  are  twice  as 
hea'.-y  and  use  twice  as  much  fuel  as  Eiu-o- 
peaii  cars  which  run  about  the  same  mileage 
each  year,  and  the  ratio  is  getting  worse  be- 
cause of  the  sharp  drop  in  fuel  ecffnomy  on 
recent  models  of  American  cars,  owing  to 
emission  cjiitrols  and  air  conditioners.  We 
keep  our  houses  and  buildings  too  hot  and 
use  large  amou'uts  of  fuel  in  air-condition- 
ing everything.  We  have  not  given  a  thought 
to  fuel  conservation  and  etnciency  since  the 
days  of  rationing  in  World  War  II — an  era 
which  only  30  percent  (those  over  45)  of  the 
population  can  remember.  The.-e  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  with  six  percent  of  the 
world's  population  the  United  Slates  uses 
33  percent  of  the  worlds  energy — and  why 
Europe  and  Japan  are  unlikely  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  our  plight  as  we  a.sk  them  to 
.share  with  us  their  traditional  supply  sources 
in-the   Middle   East. 

-ITie  ctiJ-ts  nnd  perils  of  dependence  upon 
Middle  East  nations  around  the  Persian  Gulf 
were  eloquently  stated  by  James  Akins  of  the 
,State  Department  In  the  last  issue  of  tills 
journal.'  His  analysts  ol  the  expected  scale 
of  pa>Tnents  to  Middle  East  countries  and 
the  Inability  of  the  larrrt.st  producer,  Saudi 
Arabia,  to  absorb  or  use  a  signlflcaut  frac- 
tion of  these  pa>ments  for  internal  purposes 
underscores  the  perils  of  open-ended  depend- 
ence  upon   tliere   nations   f^r   our  Ml.   Tlie 


most  critical  aspects  of  the  national  energy 
emergency  are  the  shift  to  such  dependence 
and  the  enormous  foreign-exchange  drain  It 
mu.=t  progressively  entail  by  the  late  1970'« 
alone.  Recent  "symbolic"  interruptions  by 
some  Middle  EiiSt  countries,  in  protest 
against  U.S.  policy  toward  Israel,  may  be  one 
hint  of  what  the  future  holds;  the  continued 
hard  bargainiiu;  on  price  is  another  Although 
we  wi;i  have  to  live  through  a  t^eriod  of  sub- 
r'.intial  rcli,'^ince  on  Middle  East  oil,  it  is 
■•ha*dly  an  acceptable  national  policy  to  lea'. e 
the  emerging  situa'ion  in  tins  highly  un-snt- 
i.siac'ory  state.  There  are  simply  too  many 
muiiUlative  problems  and  dancers  involved. 

The  question,  of  cour.se.  is  what  could  we 
do  about  it.  The  time  has  come  to  propose 
solu:  ions  I  propose  a  s. raiegy  to  overcome 
this  cm?rgency,  r.  pro  ram  of  action  ^o  tm- 
plen-.cnt  i^uch  a  stratci^y,  the  machinery 
needed  for  implementation,  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  global  and  environmental  con- 
sequences of  the  adoption  and  execution  of 
such  a  program  by  the  United  States.  Ob- 
viously, the  numljer  of  variables  is  immense 
and  only  by  gross  .'-implification  can  one  de- 
fine" a  strategy  and  program;  there  should 
be  a!  tenia  tilt  strategies  and  plans.  But  this 
may/'be  a  pla"e  to  begin. 
II 

Tlie  objectives  ol  iny  proposal  are  to 
pi^hieve.  by  1085:  first,  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  from  critical  reliance  on 
imports  of  energy  in  any  fonn--deflning  cri- 
tical reliance  as  anything  more  than  ten 
percent  of  our  needs;  second,  energy  costs 
below  some  target  level.  In  dollars  per  mil- 
lion British  Thermal  Units  (BTU) ,  which  is 
a  common  energy  pricing  unit  for  all  fuels.  I 
sugtiest  as  a  goal  keeping  energy  costs  for 
premium  fuels  such  as  gas  or  oil  below  $1.00 
per  million  BTU.  Tliis  Is  eqtiivalent  to  oU 
at  J6.00  per  barrel,  roughly  twice  present 
prices,  or  to  pas  at  $1.00  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  twice  present  wellhead  prices  on  new 
contracts.  The  current  cost  of  coal  is  very- 
low  in  relation  to  its  lie.at  content,  and  the 
proposed  ceiling  gives  great  latitude  for  its 
\i«e. 

To  see  how  we  might  reach  these  goals, 
let  us  .start  by  examining  the  components 
of  energy  supply  In  the  United  States — past, 
present  and  future.  Current  projections 
make  three  key  assumptions — that  total 
energy  constimption  will  continue  to  grow 
nt  the  rate  of  4.5  percent  a  year  that  has 
prevailed  in  the  past  decade,  that  the  present 
pattern  of  u.se  of  particular  energy  sources 
will  continue,  and  that  nuclear  power  will  be 
rapidly  developed.  As  we  .shall  see,  all  three 
of  these  assumptions  can  be  challenged  If 
thpy  were  the  ca.se.  however,  the  currently 
projected  picture  (seen  In  relation  to  present 
and  past)  wotild  look  as  follows: 
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As  the  table  shows,  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  oil  has  had  to  ussunie  a  large  and 
F lowly  increasing  share  of  the  total.  Nat- 
ural ras  appears  to  have  reached  its  peak 
and  will  decline  ns  a  proi)ortlon  of  total  sup- 
ply even  if  higher  prices  produce  Increased 
exploration  and  discovery.  Hydro  sources  can 
.It  most  hold  their  place. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  question 
whether  present  geothermiil  sources  can  be 
expanded  to  a  greater  degree  and  wiiether 
new  "miraiie  "  sources  of  eiierijy  can  be  lound 


from  soh-r  energy,  nuclear  fusion,  hydrogen 
broken  down  by  nuclear  methods,  or  any 
other.  In  all  of  the  e  there  is  hope  if  we  loot: 
ahead  on  a  30-year  projection — and  in  the 
most  promising  areas  there  is  justification  for 
much  greater  research  and  de\elopi;ient  el- 
fCM^.  But  if  one  puts  together  the  theoretical 
po?s;'o;Iitie;~  and  the  ui-^r  ;r:u.lable  sense  of 
what  it  would  tako  to  develop  any  ol  the." 
"miracle"  sources  to  major  production  levels, 
the  honest  Judgment  at  this  stage  must  be 
that  they  will  coutiibute  nothing  by  1985  lor 
be  substantially  operative  before  rruphly  the 
yc\r  2000.  if  then.  And  wc  sii^ipiy  c.^iinot  wait 
that  long. 

Rather,  then,  we  have  to  1<  ok  to  our  pres- 
ent .sources  of  ei  ergy  within  the  I'lRS  time 
frame.  Obviously,  we  must  have  the  nirtK- 
Inium  po. -ible  cxp.iii  ion  o!  donii-.-Uc  oil  and 
natural  gas  pr^Ktuciion,  but  the  increases 
cuiinot  Im;  large  in  relation  to  total  need.  In 
addition,  we  should  establish  synthetic  oil 
liidustncs  b:iscd  on  shale  and  on  coal,  build- 
ing some  large-scale  plants  to  demonstrate 
feasibility  and  cu^ts  and  to  test  features  tliat 
miuimi^e  envlroumental  impact  Such  devel- 
opments nii^ht  yield  a  lew  mi'Uon  barrels 
per  day,  and  we  might  require  refineries  to 
mix  such  oil  uitii  regular  crude  oil  f c»r  a  frac- 
tion of  their  feedstocks— even  if  initial  prices 
of  synthetic  ciuide  oii  e.Ncecdtd  the  5>C.(X)  per 
b.trrel  ceiling  target  for  1D85  energy  coits. 

Looking  at  all  the  technological  possibil- 
ities, however,  it  is  my  conclusion  tliat  the 
best  sources  of  energy  that  caa  be  greatly  e.\- 
paiided  in  this  time  frame,  at  reasonable 
cost  and  v.ith  an  impact  on  resources  and 
oil  the  environment  that  we  can  bear,  are 
nuclear  fission  and  the  production  of  gas 
from  coal  throut;h  gasification — a  process 
which  produces  from  coal  a  clean,  all-pur- 
pose and  readily  lraui.pfirtable  gaseous  fuel. 
For  this  purpose,  some  of  the  nece.ssary  tech- 
nology now  exists,  but  some  still  requires 
additional  development.  Gasification  itself 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  technologies  are 
already  in  use  that  produce  low-BTU  ^as. 
Ho\\e\er,  the  technological  obstiiCles  to  pro- 
ducing gas  of  pipeline  quality  from  coal  are 
still  formidable;  a  massive  crauah  prngrani  of 
p.Tj.illel  pilot  and  demonstration  plants  lor 
the  four  or  five  processes  that  now  appear 
possible  should  pe.'mit  construction  to  start 
in  two  to  three  years  on  production  plants 
that  make  use  of  whichever  process  or  proc- 
esses then  look  best. 

Tliis  selection  of  technological  possibiliiie? 
is  the  first  element  in  the  proposed  strategy. 
Tlie  second— at  least  equally  importaiu  and 
urgent  is — a  program  elTectively  lo  reduce  the 
rate  of  growth  in  our  energy  consumption. 
Actually  to  lower  our  consumption  suljs'au- 
tially  is  not,  I  believe,  acceptable  without  far 
too  drastic  changes  m  our  whole  society.  But 
I  believe  it  is  feasible,  and  should  be  our  tar- 
get, to  achieve  and  maintain  a  rate  of  growth 
In  our  energy  cojisumption  of  three  percent 
per  year,  rather  than  the  present  4  5  percent. 
In  arithmetic  terms,  instead  of  otir  energy 
consumijtion  in  U>85  bei.ig  70  percent  i:realer 
than  it  is  nov.',  t;  would  be  "only"  43  percent 
greater — :i  large  and  critical  dilTerencc  with- 
out which  no  action  proL:rrim  can,  I  tel.eve, 
do  the  Job. 

This  is  still  a  drastic  target.  To  achieve 
It  requires  «  recognliicn  .ind  acceptance  that 
we  are  in  a  natiotial  emergency  Sin.-e  short- 
ages are  up'jn  us.  we  will  have  to  begin  to 
practice  conser'.  ation  not  berau.se  of  price 
but  because  of  shortages  jMthough  the  first 
guidelines  for  voluntary  "shering  of  short- 
jiges  equitably"  have  Ijeen  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment, ue  have  no  ratinning  n.nchmcry 
except  to  give  priority  to  domestic  heating 
and  to  drop  other  loads  If  not  eno^igh  etiergr 
is  availaljle  There  are  not  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  machinery  lor  rationing  fuel.  The 
onU-  serious  study  of  an  emergency  program 
lias  been  in;ide  by  the  OJlioe  crf^mergency 
Preparedness,  which  has  produced  two  very 
ust'ful    studies    uidicaujig    ni^ure4,.^Uittt 
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could  be  taken  i'  the  will  exisTctl  (o  dinuiiish 
sigiutic.iiitly  our  energy  clemunds,  thereby 
reduciiiK  our  dtperiaeiu'e  upon  imported  oil. 
Yet,  belore  the  vear  is  out,  short^igos  of  gaso- 
hne  and  heating  oil  in  many  p.irt.s  of  the 
lountry  will  make  it  rlear  tjjat  a  national 
emergency  exiaib  and  that  appropriate  tieps 
unr-jC  be  tciken. 

Some  of  the  nece^'^ary  me;i,sures  will  in- 
volve presently  extravagant  u.ses  and  waste, 
and  some  an  increase  in  efticiency.  Here  it 
is  striking  :o  note  how  little  scien'ific  and 
technical  eJlort  now  goes  into  this  latter 
question:  a  very  nnxlest  improvement  in  our 
present  low  fuel  eiriclency  may  turn  out.  over 
lime,  to  be  in  it.self  sutlicieni  to  bring  us 
j^clo.se  to  the  three  percent  growth  rate.  But 
in  the  miMntinie  we  muvt  surely  cut  back 
painfully, 

in 

On  the  who!.;  we  do  ver\  veil  m  dealing 
v/itli  national  emergemie.'i.  Many  examples 
•  oine  to  mind  from  World  War  II  when  we 
created  the  machinery;  gave  it  the  necessary 
authority;  provided  the  money;  mobilized 
the  parts  of  the  iociety,  public  and  private, 
which  were  needed  to  overcome  the  emer- 
gency or  meet  it;  energized  the  progr.ini  by 
a  system  of  contract'-;  and  achic-, cd  the  tar- 
get results, 

A  notable  example  wa"  our  ac;  ion  in  de:il- 
i!!g  with  tlie  abrupt  ce.--.tiion  of  the  natural 
rubber  siipply.  Wo  carried  out  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  set  up  a  ?yiithetic  rubber  industry, 
quickly  creating  the  neces.sarv  machinery, 
authority  and  money.  The  ro-,ult^  \j,ere  dra- 
matically successful.  Anotlicr  exainple  was 
the  decision  to  produce  ?n  atomic  bomb  in 
time  to  be  usable  in  World  W.ir  II.  The 
decision  was  taken  at  a  time  when  there 
were  lour  or  five  po.s^ible  routes  to  securiii;,' 
hssionable  m.v'erial  from  urMUium  and  only 
.some  clues  as  to  how  to  make  a  weapon 
from  fi.ssionable  material  Spectal  machinery 
was  .set  up  with  t!ie  needed  autliority.  with 
superb  leadership  and  organi^'mg  capability, 
and  within  'lie  tradition  of  mobilizing  the 
private  •'ector  by  contract  The  Manhattan 
District  then  conducted  that  remarkable 
program  of  carrying  forward  simultaneous'.y 
four  different  approaches  to  producing  fis- 
sionable material  and  two  .simultaneous  ap- 
proaches to  making  a  wcap-in,  while  build- 
ing evervfhing  from  cities  'o  railroad.-,  to 
tiuge  and  completely  novel  factories,  all  In 
tiie  space  of  less  than  three  years.  It  worked. 

Another  example  of  ho  v  '.ve  can  mobilize 
resources  agniiist  an  explicit  target  was  the 
•ipace  program.  In  lOb'O,  for  roa  ons  then 
con.sidered  siitticient,  we  decided  that  we 
should  put  a  man  on  the  mcmn  belore  the 
end  of  the  decade.  To  accompli-h  this,  we 
created  a  'peci.il  agen.y  with  gro.it  author- 
ity and  lots  of  money  and  manned  it  with 
extraordinarily  capable  leadership.  The  fan- 
tastically complex  and  difficult  .sclent Uic, 
technical  and  lot:i.^i!cal  pri^blen's  were  over- 
come, and,  indeed,  we  put  the  first,  man  on 
the  moon  in  July  1069, 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  how  we  have 
ncted  successiuUy  when  we  have  accepted 
the  existence  oi  a  national  eniergency  and 
taken  tiie  necessary  actions  (tiirough  Con- 
gre.-i.i  and  tiie  President)  to  provide  the  au- 
thority, the  money,  the  machinery  and  the 
le.-ider.-hip  to  meet  and  overcome  it.  It  i.s 
our  national  style  to  be  ino.-,t  eifective  In 
tackling  concrete  pro|_rams.  or  working  to- 
ward spec. tied  goals.  Sometimes  that  ap- 
pioacii  i^  not  appropriate  as.  for  cxiinple,  in 
solving  the  pnjbleui  of  cancer;  in  lins  ca.se, 
however,  i*    is  the  right,  one. 

What  might  be  the  action  program  aimed 
at  1085— the  Decade  Piograni  if  you  will— 
i;  we  accepted  the  exist.en'e  of  a  national  en- 
ergy emergency  and  then  took  ilie  neces.sary 
steps  to  cope  with  it  through  meeting  the 
speciiic  targets  sugge.-,ted  .> 

The  fir^t  element  in  any  .such  program 
must  concern  the  use  of  oil.  lo  limit  our  oil 
iinports    icj    ten    penciit    o*    energy   require- 


ments by  1985 — iisiiiR  now  the  target  three 
percent  annual  growth  rate  to  estimate  total 
1985  energy  consumption — would  mean  that 
we  Would  be  unporiing  no  more  than  live 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  at  that  Ihne 
(compared  to  the  rouglily  15  million  barrels 
now  projected).-  In  the  total  energy  picture 
shown  in  Table  I,  oil  (domestic  and  im- 
ported) v.ould  have  to  drop  markedly  from 
its  projected  47  percent  to  a  propoiiion  of 
rougiily  M  percent  in  1985. 

This  at  once  suggests  the  first  component 
of  the  action  program.  Thirty  percent  is 
roughly  the  proportion  of  our  energy  that 
now  goes  to  tran.sportation,  e:;pecially  auto- 
mo' ive  uses — for  whicii,  of  course,  oil  is 
uniquely  suited.  It  will  take  work  to  keep 
our  transportation  u.;es  down  to  this  pro- 
portion, for  tliey  are  now  expanding  faster 
than  total  energy  consumption  and  thi.s 
tendency  will  be  accentuated  by  lowered 
etficlency  due  to  tighter  emission  controls— 
not  to  mention  the  cutrent  sales  rate  of  a 
million  pas.senger  cars  a  month!  But  if  the 
proportion  can  be  kept  down— actually 
sligiuly  reduced— then  it  can  i>iid  should  be 
met  from  oil.  and  oil  t,hould  be  withdrawn 
from  otiier  energy  u.ses  such  as  heating.  Tins 
is  a  harsh  nieasure  but  an  hidi.spensable 
one — the  key.^tone  of  the  whole  prograni  in 
fact. 

The  next  component  of  the  action  program 
concerns  nuclear  po,\er— currently  providing 
one  percent  of  our  total  energy,  and  pro- 
jected in  Table  I  to  provide  ten"  percent  bv 
1985.  In  tills  re.spect.  Table  I  retlects  tech- 
liological  possibilities  with  proven  tech- 
niques, but  it  dees  not  rellect  current  po- 
litical realities,  nur,  hi  my  Judgment,  the  titie 
dilliculty  of  meeting  valid  safety  and  etuiron- 
nienial  objections  to  the  kind  of  major  ex- 
pansion it  would  take  to  achieve  the  projected 
ligure. 

Like  others  who  have  followed  closely  the 
developmcr.t  of  nuclear  fiasion  as  an  energy 
source  for  more  than  25  years  now,  I  origi- 
nally and  for  some  time  believed  that  it 
could,  witliout  undue  difficulty,  become  t!ic 
mo.st  hnportanl  source  of  energy  we  have, 
e.specially  for  electricity.  But  problems  have 
mounted,  and  delays,  restrictions  and  tech- 
nical tuicert^ainlics  liave  dog^^ed  nearly  every 
one  of  the  many  steps  needed  to  bring  a  new 
nuclear  plant  hito  full  operation,  thus  dras- 
tiCiiUy  slowing  down  the  nuclear  input  to 
our  energy  system.  The  determined  opposition 
of  states  and  localities  and  citizen  action 
groups,  plus  rising  caution  by  tiie  Atomic 
Fnorgy  CommLsslon.  lias  stretched  out  to  ten 
years  the  interval  between  application  for  a 
plant  permit  and  bringing  the  plant  -on 
line"  at  an  economic  po.vcr  level. 

In  p;irt.  the  political  forces  at  work  reflect 
an  exaggeration  of  the  problems,  or  at  least 
a  failure  to  weigh  fully  the  inevitable  trade- 
offs between  energy  supply  and  other  factors. 
But  tl!c-e  politically  rellected  concerns  do 
have  a  suhsi^iuial  basis,  both  as  to  safety 
and  as  to  u'nneccsoary  and  unacceptable  en- 
vironmental con.sequences.  Only  if  we  de.al 
with  iliese  factors  can  nuclear  fi.s.sion  play 
the  rile  I  believe  It  must  play  in'our  total 
enercy  picture  by  1M85. 

On  safety,  a  real  uncertainty  now  exisis 
concerning  possible  accidents  which  could 
have  disastrous  con.sequences— especially  the 
failure  oi  liquid  cooling  .systems  resulting  in 
a  mcU-tio'.vn  of  the  highl;-  radioactive  core 


-Oil  would  not.  of  cour.'^e.  be  the  only  en- 
ergy source  imported.  As  we  know,  substan- 
tial possibilities  exist  for  the  importation  of 
natural  gas  from  Canada  and  of  liquehed  gas 
froiii  Algeria,  the  .Soviet  Union  and  perhaps 
other  .sources.  Williout  Judging  the  wi.sdom 
of  expanding  any  of  these  sources,  their  pro- 
portion of  total  energy  is  not  likely  to  add 
much  to  the  ten  percent  of  total  energy  re- 
pre.sented.  for  this  program. 'by  imported  oil. 
We  would  still  be  within  reasonable  overall 
margins  of  inipori  dependence. 


and  relensc  of  the  gaseous  fraction  of  the  e 
radioactive  products  into  the  atmosphere.  A 
year  of  hearings  by  tne  AEC  has  not  per- 
suaded the  critics  that  current  reactor  plans 
are  sale  against  such  accidents,  and  tiie 
problem  exists  as  well  in  the  liquld-metal- 
cooled  breeder  reactor  dc-iigns. 

Ai  I  see  it.  the  only  way  to  meet  these 
objections  and  .so  resolve  the  current  im- 
passe i.,  to  put  all  new  plan's  underground. 
Thi.s  is  an  entirely  practicable  course  of  ac- 
tion. Studies  indicate  tiiat  placing  nuclear 
power  p!  uits  u.'-.dercround  would  add  only 
a  .small  trcction  to  tiieir  cost.  The  extensive 
know-how  of  the  mining  industry  plus  that 
of  tiie  undngio'.uid  gas  storage  Industry 
could  be  applied  in  placing  .such  plants  in 
suitable  geologi'-al  formations  500  or  more 
feet  undergrcnmd  near  load  centers.  So  lo- 
cated. With  suitable  locks  in  the  elevat(>r 
sliafis  to  contain  and  liold  back  any  pres- 
sure of  radioactive  gas  in  the  event  of  an 
acciileiU  or  a  meltdown,  these  plants  coul<; 
meet,  the  requirements  for  nuclear  .saiety. 
Placed  in  a  suitably  impermeable  geological 
formation,  a  meltdowii,  even  if  it  buried 
Itself  below  the  underground  chamber  level, 
would  not  leak  radioactive  products  Into 
loidcrground  water  or  Into  tlie  atmosphere, 
I  he  .second  big  nuclear  production  prob- 
lem today  is  primarily  environmental;  it 
eonceins  the  effects  of  the  water  discharge 
iroiii  large  reactors  in  heating  up  stream-; 
and  large  bodies  of  water,  thus  altering  the 
eeology  in  many  harmful  ways.  Here  Eti- 
rope  h.i:;  pointed  the  way  to  the  answer^ 
large  coolii'g  towers,  built  on  the  surface  to 
re<  ycle  and  cool  the  hot  water  discharges 
witii  very  low  net  water  heating, 

rinally,  there  are  proljlcms  in  the  safety 
aiid  fcecaniy  of  handling  and  transporting 
[>l'itoniuin,  and  in  the  perpetual  stor,it;e  of 
radioactive  wastes.  In  the.se  areas,  risks  can- 
!!f!t  be  totally  eliminated,  but  they  can  and 
should  be  sliarply  reduced  to  an  acceptable 
level  by  determined  action — as  we  enter  an 
era  of  ma.ssive  production,  transport  and 
liandling  of  plutonjum,  whicli  is  one  of  ti:o 
most  toxii'  substanct  a  known. 

All  in  all,  the  measures  required  to  permit 
expansion  of  nudcar-flssion  plants  will  not 
lie  ciieap  or  easy.  But  if  the  necessary  ."tops 
are  taken,  nuclear-fis.sion  plants  should  be 
able  to  provide  roughly  ten  percent  of  our 
total  1985  energy  needs  at  tolerable  levels 
of  risk  and  bearable  cost.s.  And  experience  in 
this  next  decade  .should  tell  us  much  about 
tiie  degree  to  which  we  can  hope  to  expand, 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  onr  use  of  nuclear 
fission.  e';pecially  throt;gh  the  breeder  reac- 
tor; in  the  1985  time  frame,  the  breeder  i-. 
not  likely  to  make  a  .significam  contribution. 
If  roughly  ten  percer.t  is  the  best  we  can 
hope  to  get  from  nuclear  .sources  by  1985 — 
the  figure  u.sed  in  onr  original  Table  I-  it 
follows  that  there  remaiii.s  a  very  large  short- 
fall from  the  propo-sed  reduction  in  over.ill 
oil  use.  Even  if  we  now  assume  that  tot.'>l 
consuinpiion  would  be  less  than  assumed  in 
Table  I.  the  proportion  to  be  made  up  is  on 
tho  oraer  of  15  percent.  Indeed,  on  iny  ow.i 
best  guess  about  tiie  amount  of  domestic 
natural  gtis  we  sh.ill  be  able  to  find  by  iWft, 
I  thould  think  that  natural  gas  (e\en  with 
some  iinports)  should  not  be  counted  on  icjr 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  total,  and  per- 
haps as  little  as  ten  percent;  perhap.-;  new- 
gas  reserves  will  be  found  ^jii  a  large  scale. 
but  at  the  moment  nuich  expert  opiiiiun 
doubt.s  this.  We  would  do  well  to  plan  pru- 
dently on  a  figure  not  exceeding  ten  per- 
cent, or  a  total  shortfall  of  roughly  25  per- 
cent of  tiie  total  to  be  made  up  from  sources 
other  than  oil  or  gas. 

Inevitably,  we  are  d.'-awn  to  coal — and  to 
greatly  expanded  coal  production  and  gasifi- 
cation as  the  third  central  element  in  ati 
action  program.  7'o  whatever  extent  possible, 
coal  as.  a  solid  fuel  should  be  expanded  in  its 
own  right,  e-ipecially  in  electric  power  plan's 
— usiiit;  processes  to  remove  the  sulfur  from 
stack  gas  sucii  as  tiie  Japaue,^e  now  employ. 
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But  for  every  reason  —  adaptability,  trans- 
portability and  environmental  conse- 
quences— gas     from     coal     Is     particularly 

important. 

Available  options  for  processing  coal  In- 
elude  conversion  to  low-BTU  gas,  high-BTU 
pipelitie-quallty  gas,  oil  or  various  comblna- 
tio:i.5.  Technical,  economic  and  time  criteria 
should  guide  the  choices  made.  But  the  great 
advantages  of  pipeline-quality  gas  for  most 
uses  Justify  major  emphasis  on  this  choice. 
A  massive  crash  program  is  needed  to  move 
present  process  options  forward.  Current 
estimates  indicate  that  the  cost  of  capital 
investment  in  new  gasification  plants  should 
be  on  the  order  of  $20,000  per  ton  of  daily 
coal  feed  to  process  coal  into  pipeline-qual- 
ity gas. 

Any  program  to  increase  coal  mining  must 
face  up  fully  to  the  problem  of  environmen- 
tal impact.  The  necessary  coal  must  come 
overwhelmingly  from  surface  mines,  pre- 
dominantly we.'t  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the 
past,  such  strip  mining  has  rightly  ac- 
qtiired  a  bad  reputation.  Portiinately,  a  large 
part  of  the  coal  reserves  In  the  West  are 
located  on  public  lands.  Therefore,  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  in  a  position  to  set  the 
conditions  for  mining  operations.  I  believe  it 
eoSculiil  that  such  conditions  iu-lude  pro- 
vision for  restoring  the  land  after  tiie  coal  is 
extracted,  putting  solid  waste  from  the  min- 
ing process  back  underground  and  creating 
a  laud  surface  that  must  be  at  least  as  slabie, 
fertile  and  valuable  as  the  original.  An  allow- 
ance of  $2,000  per  acre  for  such  purposes 
may  lae  a  fair  approiiimatiou  cf  what  it  would 
take,  and  this  cost  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered a  basic  cost  of  production  Under- 
ground mines  must  control  pollution  and  use 
several  practices  which  might  increase  costs 
up  to  a  dollar  per  ton.  Siiniiarly.  coal  gasifi- 
cation plants  can  and  must  incorporate  con- 
trols to  avoid  uir  and  water  pollution.  Alto- 
gether, whlie  the  mere  existence  of  the  plants 
means  that  tlie  countryside  can  never  be 
quite  the  same  in  the  future,  the  problem  of 
environmental  impact  can  at  least  be  re- 
duced to  bearable  proporiioiis  in  view  of  the 
stakes  involved. 

Building  up  our  reliaute  on  coal  would  in- 
volve capital  costs  for  mining  production  as 
well  as  lor  the  gasification  plants.  In  1970 
U.S.  coal  production  was  about  500  million 
tons  and  accounted  for  rouglily  20  percent  of 
our  energy  needs.  To  meet  50  percent  of  total 
ei.ergy  needs  in  1985  (at  the  three  percent 
intervening  growth  rate)  would  require  a 
production  level  of  two  billions  tons  per 
year-a  quadrupling  of  the  1970  level  and 
an  average  growth  rate  for  the  next  12  years 
of  12  percent  per  year.  Investment  needed 
to  produce  this  b.asic  production  increase 
can  be  roughly  estimated  at  $10  per  ton.  or 
.'?15  billion.  If  two-thirds  of  the  increase,  or 
one  billion  tons,  went  to  gai-fiication.  the 
plant  investment  would  Ije  approximately 
.•^G0  billion,  and  there  would  be  a  niujor  ad- 
ditional investment  in  gas  pipehi.es.  Finally, 
for  the  one-third  of  increased  coal  outptit 
burned  directly  in  power  plants  (to  replace 
pre.sent  oil  and  natural  gas  supplies),  a  sub- 
stantial railway  trai-^portation  investn-ieut 
would  be  required,  as  well  as  cosU  of  con- 
version to  coal  where  feasible,  and  desul- 
lurlzation  of  stack  gases. 

Obviously,  such  a  buildup  of  coal  produc- 
tion  and  coal  ga.ification  is  a  truly  major 
nndcriaking.  dillJcuU  from  a  technical  slaud- 
pomt  and  costly  and  complicated  in  terms 
of  the  mix  of  private  and  public  effort  in- 
volved. It  is  a  big  job.  but  no  bijger  than  the 
Manhattan  or  Apollo  projects— in  fact  sub- 
stantially le.ss  iu  proportion  to  the  scale  of 
the  American  economy  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s, 

One  crucial  question  remauis— the  ade- 
riuacy  of  reserves.  Before  cnibarklug  on  a 
course  designed  to  make  coal  our  principal 
.source  of  energy  by  1985  and  thereafter,  we 
need  to  assess  the  scale  of  our  coal  reserves 


and  how  long  they  might  last.  While  I  have 
•stated  my  proposal  purely  in  terms  of  1985. 
it  is  obvious  that  we  would  not  wish  to 
mount  an  elfoj't  on  this  s^.nle  and  then  change 
course  quickly  thereafter  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  my  own  belief  that  we  should  plan 
tentatively  at  this  stage  to  meet  not  just  50 
percent  but  as  much  as  75  percent  of  our 
energy  needs  from  coal  by  the  year  2000.  It 
is  now  forecast  that  natural  gas  reserves  will 
be  gone  before  2000  and  that  global  oil  re- 
serves will  be  declining  fast  (even  with  less 
U.S.  consumption  than  now  forecast).  Thus. 
coal  and  nuclear  power  could  be  our  over- 
v.he'jmmg  energy  sources  bji  that  time,  with 
coal  Ijy  then  being  converted  on  a  large- 
scale  to  oil  for  transportation  needs.  Oil  from 
sh:ile  might  also  have  become  a  substantial 
source:  present  reserves  of  oil  shale  are 
such  that  we  could  produce  five  mlllioa 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  for  more  than  300  years 
ijefore  such  reserves  were  exhausted.  We  need 
not  be  quite  this  futuristic  for  concrete  plan- 
ning— but  we  do  need  to  assess  reierves  on 
the  basis  of  large  assumptions,  to  be  sure 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  1985  time  frame. 
Happily,  the  coal  reserve  picture  Is  reassur- 
ing even  if  all  this  comes  true.  The  current 
■  Bureau  of  Mines  estimate  (1970)  of  U.S.  coal 
reserves  is  1.600  billion  tons.  If  coal  use  now 
moves  up  steadily  to  50  percent  of  total 
energy  by  1985  and  to  75  percent  by  2CK>0 
(again  allowing  for  a  .-^mall  but  steady  annual 
increase  in  energy  use ) .  then  total  consump- 
tion in  the  entire  period  from  1974  to  2000 
woiUd  be  on  tlie  order  of  70  billion  tons,  or 
four  and  one-half  percent  of  known  reserves. 
E>:hausti-.in  of  reserves  wotild  be  roughly  100 
years  away  in  2000.  even  if  the  use  continued 
to  increa.^e  at  a  steady  T&X-e  "■ 

In  :;-im.  coal  reserves  are  ample  to  meet  the 
projected  needs  through  the  balance  of  this 
century  and  to  leave  us  with  supplies  to  last 
another  century.  Through  the  use  of  coal  on 
this  scale,  coupled  with  the  restriction  of  oU 
supplies  to  transportation  uses  and  the  re- 
gaining of  our  momentum  on  nuclear  power, 
we  could  meet  the  strategic  goals  stated  at 
the  outset:  minimal  dependence  on  overseas 
supplies  and  reasonable  rises  In  energy 
costs — tolfiyels  not  over  two  or  \rec  times 
present  rates.  This  is  the  best  action  program 
;  ow  available.  It  would  get  us  through  this 
period  and  buy  crucial  time  for  whatever  in- 
mvations  may  develop,  while  allowlne;  us  to 
continue  with  expanded  coal  u.se  if  such  in- 
novations do  not  appear  on  a  large  scale, 

IV 

I  have  outlined  this  Decade  Program"' 
first  in  order  to  define  the  key  elements  in 
our  effort  between  now  and  1985.  These  key 
elements  are  essential,  they  take  time  to 
bring  about,  and  we  must  get  started  on 
them  at  once. 

Bui  as  we  do  so  we  must  also  reckon  that 
the  required  changes  cannot  be  brought 
about  immediately.  Tlie  program  needs  at 
least  the  whole  decade  to  take  full  effect, 
and  in  the  meantime — even  if  we  have  cut 
our  energy  growth  rate  to  three  percent — 
we  face  extraordinarily  serious  problems. 
Heiiee.  in  atidition  to  our  Dcc.ute  Pros-ram, 
v.-e  must  have  what  niigiit  i-.^e  called  an 
"Emergency  Program.'  This  would  do\etail 
as  well  as  pc.ssitiie  with  the  Decade  Program 
but  Inevitably  would  not  he  wholly  con- 
:-istont  with  it. 

Oil  rei-nnins  the  crux  of  our  present 
rroblcm.  The  .stnndsiil!  on  new  refinery  con- 
struction, partly  for  ent  iromnenlal  and  re- 


-The  actual  calculation  here  L:  that  17  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal  would  l)e  consumed  t>etween 
now  and  1985  and  50  bim^n  in  the  next  15 
years.  The  latter  figure  assumes  that  growth 
in  total  eneri;y  needs  (in  terms  of  BTU  con- 
tent of  fuels)  would  have  been  reduced  to 
two  percent  per  year,  versus  the  three  percent 
target  of  the  Decade  Program  and  the  pres- 
ent 4.5  percent. 


latcd  political  reasons  and  partly  because  of 
uniillraclive  return  on  investment,  may 
compel  some  r.itloning  of  gasoline  this  s-jm- 
mer  and  of  fuel  oil  next  winter.  And  ev«n 
If  new  refinery  capacity  exis-ied  today,  an 
adequate  supply  of  crude  oil  from  abroad 
could  not  now  be  l.-ndcd  without  at  least 
cne  new  ".superport"  and  also  large-st  ile 
new  tanker  construction.  As  for  domestic 
oil  development,  the  Alaska  pipclme  is  still 
in  abeyance,  and  off-shore  exploration  is 
inhibited  by  stale  opposition  a:id  disputes 
with  the  lederal  goveninienl  about  royal- 
tits.  Also  significant  is  the  public  belief 
tiiat  all  offshore  operations  are  as  disastrous 
as  the  Siuita  Barbara  episode  (which  diarc- 
RTirds  the  large-scale  operations  conducted 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  North  Sea 
lor  years  without  major  accidents). 

Tlie  fact  is  that  we  cannot  avoid  a  con- 
tinuing increase,  for  some  years  to  come,  iu 
otir  imports  of  oil  -especially  from  the  iiid- 
dle  East.  In  1973  we  shall  be  Importing  3.4 
million  barrels  a  day  from  the  Middle  East 
.and  North  Africa,  and  t;vo  million  from  Latin 
America.  Thcr.e  figures  are  bound  to  rise— 
for  some  years  well  above  the  Decade  Pro- 
grr^m  goal  of  only  five  million  barrels  a  day 
o;  inipjrts  by  1985. 

Finally,  there  is  a  basic  policy  question  that 
must  be  faced-  whether  in  common  pru- 
dence the  United  States  should  now  have 
a  strategic  reserve  of  crude  oil  or  refined 
products  to  protect  ag.iinst  interrupt iotii. 
Crude  -stocks  are  currently  below  20  days  and 
re.ined  products  in  the  form  of  working  in- 
vcntcrics  in  the  distribution  system  are  le.ss 
than  40  day.^— e.ssentially  minimum  working 
levels  with  no  strategic  reserve.  Such  a  re- 
-ser.-e  i-.  t  omethms  individual  Americans  have 
quietly  urged  on  Europe  for  years,  and  In 
1968  the  mcinhDrs  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity accepted  the  obligation  to  build  up  oil 
stocks  equivalent  to  65  days'  use.  Now  it  has 
been  proposed  that  this  reserve  be  rai.sed  to 
90  days.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
the  targets  need  not  be  defined  in  terms  of 
such  periods  of  total  oil  u.se.  but  as  our  im- 
ports increase  -we  -should  at  least  have  a  stra- 
tegic reserve  equal  to  perhaps  90  davs  of 
otir  i.Tiport.s.  to  cushion  the  shock  of  any 
interruption  for  political  or  bargaining  rea- 
sons To  urge  this  does  not  indicate  the 
slightest  decree  of  hi^stuity  to  the  supplying 
coun'ries;  it  is  what  businessmen  all  over 
the  world  prudently  do  In  order  to  negotiate 
on  a  relatively  c\en  keel  with  suppliers. 

.Solving  all  of  the.se  emergency  prnbleins 
will  take  both  resources  and  inj'enuitr  In 
the  ctse  of  refineries.  I  believe  inland  sites 
must  be  found,  and  new  refineries  mtist 
adi  pi  available  technology  which  produces 
virtually  no  air  or  water  pollution.  Such 
rprineries  exist  in  Europe:  they  can  be 
mat'-hed  l-.ere.  and  not  at  excessive  cost. 
Similarly,  superports  must  be  built  with  ex- 
petisive  safeL'u.irds — their  cost  would  be  per- 
haps as  high  as  51  5  biiiion  to  unload  ten 
million  barrels  a  day.  with  additional  pipe- 
line co':t ;  to  bring  the  oil  to  Inland  refitieries, 
and  conceivably  an  investment  of  $15  billion 
for  ta'ikers  ade:iua'.e  to  haul  the  ten  million 
barrels  a  day  f.^om  the  Persian  Gulf  It  is  a 
diun.tin»  prospect —.ind  underscores  the 
vit.il  important  c  of  preveiiting  our  maximum 
imp.'-rt  de;jendence  from  goin.i:  beyond 
roufhly  the  ten  i.-ailhon  ficure  at  any  time, 
and  the  importance  of  redtiri:  c  dependence 
as  -soon  as  possible  to  our  target  ceiling  of 
five  million  barrels  The  painful  fact  is  that 
s'-me  part  of  total  re:,nery  capacity,  and  as 
much  as  half  of  tlie  planned  superport  ca- 
pacity, will  become  obsolete  or  surplus  as 
we  carry  out  the  .^hift  to  coal  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  our  enerey  needs 
supplied   by   oil    imports'    When   a   problem 


'It  seems  likely  that  substantial  strategic 
reser'  es  of  crude  and  refined  products  may 
still  be  linporiaut  to  protect  against  ihe 
e.Tects  of  Important  interruptions. 
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has  been  iief-'Iectcd  as  long  as  we  have  if;- 
norert  or  inisJudsieU  the  energy  simation,  ihe 
short-term  requirements  may  not  rne.-h  with 
the  retinirements  I'or  the  medium  and  longer 
term — and  so  it  i.s  in  tins  case.  We  liave  to 
fix  the  Tooi  and  ijuild  a  new  house  at  the 
same  time. 

V 

In  tliort,  it  will  take  a  two-fold  cra-h 
prof^ram  to  mister  the  sit  nation,  part  di- 
rected to  a  transformation  in  our  eneriiy 
pattern  by  1!>85,  part  diretled  to  getting 
along  m  the  meantime.  Tfie  dual  ta.sk  in- 
volves a  series  of  ma.^.-ive  new  etlorts.  some 
of  them  within  the  capacity  of  private  com- 
panies, some  beyond  tliat  capacity,  .sonio 
whirl!  will  be  .so  clearly  uneconomical  tliat 
private  companies  would  be  reluctant  or  un- 
able to  undertake  them  with  their  own  funds 
No  one  can  now  say  Just  what  the  nii.x  oi 
public  and  private  eflort  will  be— but  what 
seems  absolutely  clear  is  that  a  much  larger 
public  role  will  be  required  tl-.aii  now  exists, 
partly  to  pull  together  all  the  strands  of 
both  parts  of  the  program,  partly  to  sup- 
port private  effort,  partly  to  undertake  tho.->e 
aspects  that  cannot  be  handled  by  pri\ale 
companle."?. 

I  .see  no  alternative  to  new  government 
machinery  at  the  federal  level  Accordin>;I\, 
rpropo.ie  a  National  Enerj.y  Autlionty  iNEAi 
with  a  ten-year  life  and  \\v\\  appropriate 
powers  to  deal  with  tlic  national  emergency. 
This  will  mean  authority  to  override  ob- 
stacles in  regard  to  land  acmusition.  sitint;. 
environmental  Impact,  and  other  areas  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro{:ram.  This 
should  not  relieve  the  NEA  o:  a  very  ^trious 
obligation  to  make  environmtntal  a.s.>ess- 
ments  of  its  proposed  projects  and  to  hold 
public  hearings  to  develop  the  best  availa- 
ble means  to  minimize  the  enviiunmental 
consequences  and  risks  of  the  actions  it 
takes,  but  it  would  authorize  the  NEA  to 
proceed  v.ith  its  program  and  not  be  stopped 
by  the  obolacles  which  stall  .o  many  thin;.s 
today. 

Under  the  NEA  it  wnilrl  be  essential  to 
create  a  National  Energv  FiUitnce  Corpora- 
tion (NEFC)  to  provide  funds  for  parts  of 
the  program  wluch  may  not  lie  privately 
fiuanceable,  including  the  s.iperport,  a  bil- 
lion-barrel strategic  stock  and  its  -toraiiC 
facility,  sites  for  rthueries.  o;!~hore  produc- 
tion units,  tankers,  coal  gssificaiion  plants, 
and  gas.  oil  and  coal  pipeline  ^  Large  ..mounts 
of  capital  are  going  to  be  needed  An  Im- 
portant obstacle  today  is  that  some  of  these 
essential  inve.stments  are  not  attractive  to 
private  capital.  In  designing  the  NEA  and 
the  NEFC  we  have  many  examples  fcuch  as 
the  TVA  and  the  New  York  Port  Authontv. 
tlie  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  E.xport-Import  Bank.  Ihere  are  ample 
precedents  lor  the  kinds  of  authority  needed 
and  the  appropriate  legislation  controls  and 
accountability. 

TTie  NEA  shonki  be  an  independent  agency . 
perhaps  modeled  on  the  orighial  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  m  any  event  as  resistant 
to  poli'ical  pres.-,ures  a.s  tii.it  Commts-ion 
wa.,  I  propose  that  NEA  have  n  'en-year  life 
and  tfo  out  of  exi-tence  in  VMty  except  tor 
the  NEFC.  which  is  likely  to  be  needed  be- 
yond that  time  Tliero  are  -everal  rcii-ons 
for  thi.-^  propo.-^al  First,  tlie  exercise  of  emer- 
geiuy  puweii  is  anomaloiLs  in  our  system 
and  .>iir>ul(i  be  limiteti  to  as  short  a  time  as 
reqiured  to  overcome  the  emergency.  I  be- 
lif.e  the  job  will  take  a  full  ten  year^,  but 
can  be  done  in  ten  veir.s  if  the  program  is 
geared  to  ?  ucli  a  timetable.  Second,  when 
tiie  job  i.~  done  nio>t  oi  the  program;-  .■,hould 
be  earned  lorwurd  by  industry  on  a  com- 
mercial ha.s;.;.  and  necessary  con'nuung  gov- 
ernmental iuiiitions  can  be  transferred  to 
other  agencies  Tiiird.  tlie  be-.:,  period  in  the 
life  of  any  a;?ency  is  tlie  fir^t  ten  years.  After 
that  the  sclerosis  of  bureaucracy  sets  in  and 
we  certainly  do  not  need  any  more  bureauc- 


racies. No  one  .should  seek  a  career  in  NE.\ — 
only  the  excitement  and  .satisfaction  of  do- 
in';  a  critically  important  Job  and  tini-hing 
it.  Meeting  numerical  targets  and  being 
measured  on  performance  in  meeting  them 
through  frequent  public  reports  Is  the  kind 
of  a  challenge  which  should  attract  the  kinds 
of  people  needed. 

The  NEA  will  have  to  undertake  exten.-ive 
rc^c;irch  and  development  and  pilot  plant 
and  demon.-,tr,ition  operations.  It  should,  tor 
example,  underwrite  the  incremental  costs 
and  u.~e  its  authority  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
first  two  or  three  nuclear  power  plants  which 
are  built  underground.  It  should  back  the 
construction  of  several  demon.stratlon  iniits 
of  large  oHshcre  oil  production  operations 
incorporating  the  maximum  safeguards  In 
tecluKilogy  and  procedures  and  should  use 
these  for  public  education  and  to  provide  a 
model  for  the  industry.  NEA  can  work  out 
with  AEC  appropriate  joint  activities  in  re- 
gard to  the  underground  power  plants,  waste 
disposal,  Plutonium  shipment  handling  and 
s"  on. 

In  addition,  in  the  Program  for  the  Decade 
and  beyond,  conservation  should  be  an  im- 
portant component;  this  might  include  the 
creation  of  a  national  fuel  elliciency  service 
to  eliect  economies  in  the  use  of  fuels.  C\ir- 
rently.  there  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of 
professional  interest,  acivity,  or  experti.se  in 
this  subject — whether  in  universities,  en- 
gineering tirms,  business  enterpri,ses  or  the 
government..  A  major  task  of  NEA  would  be 
to  stimulate  such  expertise  and  put  it  to 
work.  As  a  result  of  coping  with  limited  ftiel 
supplies  during  the  next  few  years,  we  may 
discover  economies  which  are  not  onlv  rela- 
ttvely  painless  but  which  reveal  to  us  bet'er 
life-styles.  Adoptins  such  life-styles  might 
substantially  reduce  per  capita  energy  u,e. 
In  the  Emergency  Program  oi  NEA.  one  of 
the  first  projects  will  be  a  superport.  It  inav 
be  suiiicient  for  the  NEA  To  exerci.se  the  ati- 
tiiority  to  establish  the  superport  and  to  sup- 
plement its  financing.  Clearly  the  N£:a  must 
work  ill  close  collaboration  with  tiie  cnl  in- 
dustry in  many  of  the  things  it  does.  It  must 
be  shown  that  gas  .and  oil  pipelines  can  come 
ashore  on  their  way  inland  and  leave  no 
offensive  trace  of  their  transit  across  the 
coastline.  A  second  project  is  to  acquire  in- 
land sites  for  oil  storage  and  reiinene.s.  It 
.should  be  noted  that  even  packed  closely  to- 
gether a  billion  barrels  of  oil  storage  would 
tnke  10.000  acres,  or  15  square  miles.  Inland 
sites  will  .save  our  finite  coa.stline  for  better 
public  u.se.'!.  Another  major  project  is  the 
question  of  supplementary  finance  for  tink- 
ers— at  a  time  when  world  shipvards  are 
solidly  booked. 

The  NEFC  will  have  much  to  do.  To  repeat, 
one  problem  m  the  tinanciiiL'  of  faciUties 
sii(  h  as  the  superport,  tankers  and  perhaps 
the  refineries  is  tiiat  at  the  end  of  the  Decade 
imports  are  to  be  brought  down  again  to 
only  live  million  barrels  per  dav.  Thus,  the 
succe.ss  of  the  Decade  ProLTam  may  mean 
a  fairly  early  obsolescence  for  part  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  .superport s  and  tankers— henc,> 
one  key  need  lor  .Mgniticant  public  finatu'- 
ing, 

^'  » 

In  laying  out  this  propo-ed  program,  I 
have  indicated  some  .'pecific  steps  to  nimi- 
mi7e  its  consequences  for  tlie  physical  eii- 
liro'iment.  In  some  areas  we  should  be  bet- 
ter ofi'  in  the  new  1985  .situation:  our  cars 
shotild  be  smaller  and  have  reduced  volumes 
of  emissions:  mort  fos.-il-fuefed  electric  pow- 
er plants  woi.id  be  t.iking  ..<ulfiir  out  of  the 
stack  ga.sei  or  burning  clean  non-pnllut- 
mg  g.is:  new  nuclear  power  plants  would  be 
^.afely  underground  :Mid  out  of  sight  save 
for  their  euonnou.':  cooling  towers;  most  im- 
portant, a  declining  rale  of  energy  expan- 
sion wo-.ild  make  a  great  difference  to  the 
environment  all  acro^.s  the  board,  at  least 
8.S  eompaicd  to  what  we  are  heading  for  at 


our  current  rate  of  expansion.  This  would 
represent  a  sensible  modi  icatlon  of  our  pa.st 
craze  for  growth,  and  the  environment  would 
be  the  gainer  in  some  respects. 

But  not  in  others  Up  to  now  we  liave  be- 
haved as  if  we  had  the  luxury  to  have  liie 
best  of  both  worlds.  We  liave  not  made  the 
tough  choices.  Now  the  energy  emergency 
makes  us  choose,  and  the  choices  are  few- 
Some  environmental  prices  must  be  paid: 
one  or  mere  oil  superports  oif  the  East  coast , 
and  added  relineries  (however  pure)  Inland: 
the  Alaska  pipeline  with  residual  risks  that 
even  the  safest  design  and  procedures  can- 
not avoid;  much  increased  offshoie  oil  de- 
velopment, and  most  increa.sed  coal  mining 
largely  from  surface  sources — which  even 
with  the  best  possii)le  measures  would  tend 
for  a  time  to  deface  tlie  particular  area.  1 
do  not  minimize  these  costs,  but  feel  them 
keenly  as  one  who  has  been  active  for  sev^ 
eral  years  in  the  scientitic  eflort  In  support, 
of  national  and  international  envirouinent 
mea-sures.  In  each  ca.se,  the  trade-otf  has 
been  weighed,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gain  outweighs  the  lo.ss. 

vit 
V.liat  I  have  propo.sed  is  a  natioiia;  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States,  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  partictUar  American  resources 
and  American  needs.  One  of  its  major  pur- 
poses IS,  of  cour.se.  an  international  one,  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  the  costs,  pain  and 
strain— and  of  the  dangers  to  world  harmony 
and  peace— that  lie  in  a  situation  of  growing 
American  dependence  on  external  energy 
sources,  e.specially  Middle  Ea.st  oil  But  it  is- 
primarily  the  United  States  that  would  be 
hitching  up  its  belt  and  putting  its  energy 
house  in  order  bv  measures  that  do  not  in 
themselves  harm  any  other  nation. 

Is  the  program,  however,  not  ojily  national 
but  nationalistic'  Would  it  affect  the  world 
energy  picture  indirectly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  others,  whether  suppliers  or  consumers? 
Does  it  mean  an  increase  in  American  au- 
tarky, fortifying  the  tendency  other  countries 
now  see  for  the  United  States  to  take  care  of 
its  own  needs  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
go  hang-.' 

The  answer  lo  all  these  que-tions  is  a  rt - 
.sounding  •■No.  '  This  is  mo.st  obvious  li'  wv 
look  at  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  major  industrialixed 
couniries.  which  are  also  the  major  consum- 
ers of  energy.  As  things  now  stand.  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  are  inescapably  depend- 
ent, far  more  than  the  United  Slates  and  l:.j 
longer  into  both  past  and  future,  on  mi- 
jiorted  oil  and  gas;  if  the  United  States  be- 
comes a  vastly  incrensed  buyer  of  both,  the 
eiVect  can  only  be,  at  best,  friction,  and.  at 
worst,  price  wars  and  preemptive  de.ds  that 
woti'd  cut  at  the  very  roots  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States.  Europe  and  Japan 
This  danger  is  nideed  already  visible,  and  i; 
will  take  a  good  deal  of  .statesmansiup  to 
avoid  it  as  things  stand  now;  by  1980  or  1985, 
on  present  trends,  the  .seeds  of  .strife  cmild 
be  beyond  control 

Vet  Japan  and  mos;  of  Europe  ha-,c  no 
alternative  comparable  to  what  coal  can  be 
for  America.  Only  the  United  Kingdom, 
among  the  major  European  countries,  caii 
mee'  a  .significant  part  of  its  needs  from 
coa!  and  from  North  Sea  natural  gas-- and 
the  latter  only  at,  the  c.\pense  of  its  neigh- 
bors' expectations. 

Hence  these  coinitries  .should  welcome  a 
deTerniined  American  effort  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  the  oil  sources  that  are  -i 
■•must"  for  them.  And  the  same  should  hold 
true  for  the  oil-consuming  de\eIo()ing  c-jun- 
tries.  now  being  badly  htir;  by  tiie  price  ri.-,es 
of  Middle  East  oil. 

But  does  this  mean  that  the  oil-producii,. 
eoantiie.-,  would  be  hurt?  I  think  nut.  If  .Ali 
Akins  and  others  are  correct,  the  1980  pro- 
spect already  assumes  that  at  least  tw-o  kty 
••otiiitries  (.Saiuil  Arabia  and  Iran)  will  pio- 
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duce  more  oil.  and  tap  a  higher  proportion 
of  their  predicted  reserves,  than  they  may 
like.'  To  prolong  thq  life  of  these  reserves 
and  to  space  out  the  income  of  the  producers 
can  mean  a  net  benefit  to  most  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries.  Their  prices  w-ill  rise  in 
any  event  in  the  years  to  come,  btu  the  pres- 
ent prospect  of  runaway  ir.cre.ises  in  produc- 
tion cannot  be  attractive  comp.-^Lrcd  to  a 
more  orderly  expansion  that  prolongs  their 
assets. 

Indeed,  I  wotild  go  one  step  further.  I 
believe  that  an  Aineri-^an  program  stich  .is  I 
have  described  covld  be  an  es.seiitiil  Ingre- 
dient In  a  new  appro-ich  to  tiie  energy  situa- 
tion by  the  wliole  international  commtinity. 
On  any  r.itional  look  at  the  production  aU't 
consumption  of  energy  all  over  the  w.  rid. 
the  Unl'^ed  Stales  repr-'sents  not  only  a  sta- 
tistieal  discrepancy  and  target  for  tiie  role  of 
"-vill'Jn  (six  percent  consuming  33  pcr^en;. 
and  getting  greater),  but  a  potential  disrup- 
tive force  In  almost  every  market  day  by 
day;  only  if  this  Is  brought  under  control 
can  the  United  Stales  play  atiy  responsible 
role  in  the  elTort  that  may  h.ave  to  be  under- 
taken within  the  next  decade,  or  at  least  by 
the  end  of  ihe  century — to  balance  and  dis- 
tribute w  .rid  cnerL-y  supplies  much  more 
fairly  and  reasonably  than  nature  tr  men 
have  ever  done  to  date.  For  unless  we  do  this 
tiicrc  is  scant  hope  for  human  progress  and 
peace  in  the  long  run. 

Thus,  I  propose  a  progr.'.m  based  in  the 
first  instance  en  American  national  interest. 
But  I  deeply  believe  that  this  program  could 
make  a  vast  dnierence  to  iiiternational  rela- 
tions la  the  next  10  lo  2u  ye:irs,  end  serve  as 
a  stop  lGw-;ird  a  more  ra:ional  world  use  of 
energy  fcr  the  beuelit  of  man. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
ultimat  effects  of  .such  comprehensive 
legislation  are  indeterminahle.  Tlie  situa- 
tion is  in  a  turmoil.  Just  take  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  for 
example.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  no 
one  at  tlie  time  of  its  enactment  realized 
how  costly  it  would  be  in  terms  of  dollars, 
energy,  and  delays  in  progress  for  our 
country. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  take  more  power 
from  the  people  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  But  that  is  exactly  what  the  land 
use  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  does. 

In  short,  those  v.ho  propose  more  Fed- 
eral controls  should  beware.  Controls 
have  been  choking  the  dcmc.tic  energy 
industries  for  years.  Energy  is  the  basis 
of  cur  Nation's  strength.  Now  it  is  the 
"vulnerable  jugular"  of  America's  econ- 
omy. Mew  laws  must  be  carefully  drawn 
to  assuw  progress,  not  prevent  it. 

The  letting  of  blood  was  given  up  as 
a  prescription  for  ills  long  ago.  Let  us 
quit  stabbing  our  energy  industry  in  the 
back  with  needless  controls.  We  cannot 
afford  for  it  to  die.  For  those  who  pro- 
pose, in  essence  if  not  in  fact.  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  energy  industry. 
I  have  a  suggestion.  Take  a  good  look  at 
the  success  we  have  had  with  the  Fed- 
eral Post  Office. 

I  have  faith  in  the  si:.stem  which  has 
made  this  country  great — freedom  and 
free  enterprise.  They  will,  if  given  the 
chance,  make  it  greater. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  ^Ir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen)  precede 
me  and  that  I  will  follow  him.  ~ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Senator  from  Ari;;ona  lor 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  fust  of 
all  I  would  like  to  express  my  verv  real 
appreciaiicn  to  the  distinsuished  Sena- 
tor from  Okli'homa  'Mr.  B.artletti  for 
calling  attention,  from  his  great  back- 
ground and  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge, to  those  steps  that  must  now  be 
t.iken  if  we  are  to  begin  to  ea.se  ourseive.s 
out  of  the  energy  crisis  in  which  we  lind 
ourselves. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklalioma  so  vc- 
curately  points  out,  there  is  no  single 
.step  n^r  no  cne  .si;  gle  act;cn  that  v.iil 
extiicate  America  from  the  very  real 
energy  crunch  in  which  tliis  ccunuy 
finds  itself.  Rather,  we  will  move  in  the 
<lirec-tion  of  a  folution  to  those  problems 
by  a  series  of  steps,  by  a  broad  ranging 
front  of  initiatives. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senatcr  from 
Oldahoma  took  occasion  to  point  out  the 
great  contribution  that  economic  initia- 
tives can  m;;ke  in  solving  this  crisis. 

Most  knowledgeable  peoiilc  seem  lo 
agree  that  there  is  no  Wv:y. ve  can  avoid 
the  continuing  great  need  fcr  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  immediate  years 
ahend  of  us.  So.  what  con  the  Govern- 
ment do?  - 

The  Government  cnn  do  precisely  some 
of  tho'e  things  indicated  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  It  can  encourage  furth- 
er exiiloration  of  our  untap;;ed  petroleum 
rc-rrves  in  this  country. 

Tlie  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  former  head  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  William  T.  Pecora. 
pointed  out  that  in  his  judgment  there 
was  yet  to  be  discovered  in  America  and 
within  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  100 
times  as  much  oil  and  gas  as  we  used  in 
the  year  1971.  So  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country  to  do  .something 
sre:ific  about  getting  more  oil  and  gas 
back  into  the  bloodstream  of  our  indus- 
trial machine  in  this  country. 

And  it  is  not  only  industry  that  will 
sorely  need  this  extra  energy.  It  is  th: 
great  effort  that  America  is  committed 
to  making  in  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment. If  we  are  going  to  recycle  the 
waste  products  of  the  cities  and  of  the 
factories  in  America,  it  will  take  more, 
not  less,  energy  to  do  that  job.  And  if  we 
are  going  to  clean  up  our  sewage  so  as  to 
make  the  sewers  more  clear  and  clean 
and  the  waters  of  the  great  rivers  and 
e.stuaries  of  America,  it  will  take  more 
and  not  less  energy. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
we  have  to  expand  the  general  enngy 
base  tliat  we  now  have.  It  meanj,  exactlv 
that. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  as 
America  gropes,  probes,  and  examines 
the  matt-er  to  determine  what  it  should 
be  doing  today,  let  us  first  take  stock,  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  suggests,  of 
where  we  are  now  and  what  we  can  do 
today. 


I  know  that  the  next  speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Irom  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fa.nnin  ' .  will  f OCU.S — or  I  w ould  hope  liiat 
he  would — on  what  geothermal  energy 
could  do  for  America.  These  are  not  pie- 
in-lhe-sky  ideas.  The:c  are  down-to- 
earth  ideas,  here  and  now.  They  are  !?os- 
:ibilitK-s.  probabiliiies.  and  gieat  ijoieii- 
tials  that  we  could  focus  on  lo  do  some- 
thing to  biing  leliei  to  lliij;  Nation  before 
198.5. 

I  subscribe  to  ilio.-e  clTui  is  to  \>\xi  more 
rcderal  funds  in  an  intensified  research 
and  developmental  elTort  in  tliis  coun- 
try. Ii  makes  good  sen.-^e. 

But  let  Us  not  beguile  ourselves  into 
belie\ing  for  cne  mrm^nt  Uiat  that  is  tiie 
only  hope  for  America.  We  have  grct 
energy  reserves  in  this  country.  They  are 
contained  in  the  oil  and  natural  gas  de- 
posits th.it  we  liave  not  yet  found  or  dis- 
covered in  .America.  They  are  contained 
in  the  coalfields  lliat  we  have.  They  ate 
contained  in  the  uianium  ih;t  is  found 
iti  niucii  Oi  the  West.  Tiiey  are  contained 
in  the  oil  shale  that  is  found,  as  the  Act- 
i;ig  President  pro  temjiore  knows,  in  his 
Slate  of  Utah,  in  my  S'aie  of  Wyoming. 
ar.d  in  the  grc:a  State  of  Colorado.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  otiier  yet  undiscovered 
sources  of  energy  that  can  );lav  an  im- 
poitint  role.  Bui  the  real  ciunch  is  going 
to  com?  in  large  measure  from  what  we 
do  in  the  next  5  to  10  years. 

So  I  think  it  is  most  appropria'e.  Mr. 
Pre- idem,  that  we  keep  in  mind  what  we 
can  do  now  with  tlie  tools  presently  in 
our  hands  to  see  that  we  shorten  and 
minuiiize.  a.^  indeed  we  can.  the  great 
and  growing  .shoriage  of  energy  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Free  enlerpri.sc  has  alwa.vs  risen  to 
the  task  in  America  to  do  the  job. 

In  Woild  War  II.  when  there  were 
piarlically  no  i:eorle  in  the  normal  range 
of  laborers  on  Americas  farms  and 
lanches,  what  did  this  country  do  under 
the  great  direcli.jn  of  the  late  Piesident 
R.iosevclt? 

Tiic  Government  then  said  to  the 
farmers  o''  America: 

We  need  more  wheat,  and  we  want  lo  en- 
courage you  to  raise  mare  wheat.  In  order 
to  make  certain  the  Job  is  a  pr  Iitable  en- 
deavor for  you.  we  will  guarantee  that  the 
price  of  wheat  shall  be  not  less  than  a  certain 
amount. 

As  a  consequence  and  despite  the  labor 
that  had  left  the  farms  and  ranches  of 
this  country  and  had  gone  to  fight  the 
war.  we  turned  out  a  greater  abundance 
than  most  peoijle  believed  was  ever  pos- 
sible, the  greatest  outpouring  of  grain 
that  America  had  seen. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  same  op- 
portunity is  before  us  today.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  theie  to  give  encouragement, 
incentive,  and  stimulation  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  do  precisely  that  which  was 
done  at  the  time  of  World  War  II. 

Ob\iously,  we  may  not  find — indeed. 
I  would  be  .-^urpriscd  if  we  were  able,  as 
some  i)eoi)le  predict,  to  discover  enougli 
oil  in  the  next  2  or  3  .vears  to  com]  letely 
erase  and  eradicate  our  .shortage  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  do  that.  How- 
ever, we  can  minimize,  as  indeed  we  must, 
the  current  shortage.  It  is  there  that  the 
domestic  oil  industry  can  make  such  a 
great  contribution. 
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We  are  presently  in  a  position  of  bein;; 
blackmailed  further  by  the  oil-producini' 
countries  of  the  world.  We  are  in  a  po- 
sition, as  indeed  they  know  full  well,  of 
being  cut  off  from  our  imports  of  oil 
if  they  find  it  politically  expedient  to 
do  that,  becau'^e  of  their  di.iijlca'^ure  with 
o\ir  fcrciern  policy. 

My  plea.  Mr.  Pro-sident.  is  that  we  .-^e- 
liou.sly  consider  and  heed  the  advice  of 
ihe  di.-tinyui.-hed  export  on  encij'.y.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  tako 
all  of  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  now 
in  order  to  shorten  as  mi.rh  as  wc  pos- 
ribly  can  the  .^-ituation  in  which  we  find 
our:-,clvcs. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hai3i)y  to  join 
my  good  friend  and  collejpuc.  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BAnxiETX* 
in  a  continuing  efTort  to  emphasize  the 
urgent  need  of  congressional  action  in 
the  energy  field.  He  is.  as  most  of  us 
know,  probably  the  most  knowledgeable 
man  in  the  Senate  in  the  fitld  of  oil  siui 
gas  and  reprc■sent.^  one  of  the  mmor  oil 
and  gas  producing  States.  The  able  Sen- 
ator irom  Oklahoma  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience on  the  petroleum  industry. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Comimit- 
tee,  he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
he:irings  on  the  national  fuels  and  energy 
policy  study  authorized  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 45.  More  than  40  days  of  hearings 
have  been  held  pursuant  to  that  study 
and  a  wealth  of  valuable  intormaiion  has 
been  developed. 

From  this  vast  testament  and  the  un- 
folding events  of  the  pa-^t  3  years  in 
particular  and  the  warnings  of  others 
who  knew  what  was  coming  more  than 
3  years  ago.  the  me.s-.age  conic>  tluou-rh 
loud  and  clear  for  action  now.  The  blue- 
priiit  is  ready  and.  hopefully,  the  admin- 
istration h.vs  finally  realized  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  and  is  ready  with  a  pro- 
posed Department  of  Energy-  and  Natural 
Resources  and  a  so-called  energy  c-'ar 
in  the  White  Hou>e. 

If  liie  .speculation  is  con-cct  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  ne.xt  weekr'or  two  will  name 
the  man  to  head  up  the  new  Energy- 
Coimcil  and  send  the  reorgani/ation  plan 
to  Congress. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  bill  to  establish  such  an  ofSce 
in  the  \\rnite  House.  I  would  hope  we 
might  get  on  with  qiiir-k  approval  of  the 
plan  which  would  also  add  considerable 
emphasis  to  fossil  fuel  res^-arch  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  Ina.smuch  ns  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  .the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  Henry  M.  "Scoop" 
J.\CKsn.\-,  has  introduced  and  held  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  to  accelerate  research  and 
development  of  coal  gasification  and 
other  domestic  energy  resources,  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  favor  such  a  reorga- 
nization plan  as  the  President  propo.TPs 
He  IS  urging  quick  passage  uf  a  bill  that 
would  cure  tlie  right-of-wav  deficiencies 
m  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  and  clear  that 
obstacle  from  the  path  of  the  long-de- 
layed Alaska  pipeline. 

It  is  incredible  that  we  ha\e  a  poten- 
tial of  2  million  or  more  ban-els  of 
needed  oil  and  vast  amounts  of  gas 
awaiting  transport  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  now  more  than  5  years 
since  it  was  discovered  while  we  allocate 
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a  shortage  of  ga.soline,  die.sel  and  jet 
fuel  and  look  forward  to  another  winter 
of  scarce  supplies  of  home  heating  oil 
and  further  curtailment  of  natural  ga,s. 
It  couldn't  happen  anywhere  but  in 
America  but  it  has  happened. 

In  the  last  2  years,  there  has  been 
more  said  and  wiilten  about  the  energ>- 
problem  tiian  anything  other  than 
Watergate.  But  what  have  we  done 
other  than  point  a  finger  at  the  pe- 
troleum industry,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  environmentalists  and  each 
other  in  the  Congress  for  what  was  done 
or  not  done?  No  i.ssue  of  the  Conckfs- 
sioN.\L  Record  goes  to  pre.ss  without 
pages  of  print  on  the  energy  crisis  and 
every  national  magazine  and  everv 
newspaper  and  all  of  the  TV  networks 
have  publicized  the  problem  until  no 
one  certainly  is  unaware  that  we  do  have 
a  shortage  of  fuels. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  recount  the 
history  and  background  before  this  dis- 
tinguisl-.ed  body.  We  have  heard  it  all 
before.  But  what  has  been  done  to  get 
on  with  a  comprehensive  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy? 

The  able  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  BnocK)  addressed  thi.s  distin- 
guished body  ju'it  a  week  or  .so  ago  on 
the  enciTV  crisis.  There  is  mounting 
evidence  that  we  are  on  a  collision  course 
V'ith  an  energy  crisis  unparalleled  in 
recont  hi.-tory,  he  said. 

Senator  Brock  made  such  a  reasoned 
summary  and  as.scssmcnt  of  the  situa- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  repeat  part  of 
what  ho  said.  He  said  it  so  well  and  so 
impressively  thai  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
few  paragraphs  of  his  .speech  befoie  this 
body. 

Tlip  natinn  desperately  needs  action  now 
if  it  is  to  iolve  its  developing  energy  prob- 
lems. Those  who  minimize  the  problem  are 
dereiviug  the  public  abottt  the  true  extent 
nf  the  problem  and  thereby  tmpedin?;  the 
procress  of  Conrross  and  the  Clovernment  in 
movi.i^  tow-ird  a  solution. 

We  will  get  nowhere  by  playing  politics. 
Wc  will  get  nowhere  by  .setting  up  sirawmen 
We  will  gel  nowhere  by  demogoguery.  We 
must  have  action. 

Senator  Brock  concludr'd  his  remarks 
with  the  following  and  t  certainly  would 
not  attempt  to  imr.rove  on  the  wav  he 
said  it: 

We  .ire  Kf>ing  to  ha,ve  a  t^Migh  few  years  to 
weather  out,  and  unlesa  the  Government,  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  public  cooperate,  it 
caniiOt  be  dune. 

I  said  ai  the  out-.et,  there  is  enaugh  bUme 
to  go  around.  It  ii  time  we  stopped  playing 
tli.it  kind  of  charade.  Just  as  each  of  r.s  sliares 
in  being  a  part  of  the  problem  even  more 
each  of  us  has  a  role  to  play  in  achieving  a 
soUitinn.  This  country  demon.strates  its  true 
greatness  when  it  face.s  squarely  a  problem 
and  in  common  purpose  seeks  To  s  ilve  it.  We. 
each  one  oi  us.  h;;vc  a  problem  now.  Wuhoul 
looking  over  our  shoulder,  we  must  get  about 
ti;e  job  of  removing  thu  ub..tac'.e  to  our 
future. 


Tiip  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  h;is  expired. 
Under  the  preiious  order,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  i  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all 
I  commend  the  distingui.shed  Senators 
from  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming.  They  are 


former  Governors  of  oil-producing 
States,  and  are  highly  qualified  to  speak 
on  this  subject.  Tlieir  experti.se  is  rec- 
ognized by  all  who  have  been  in  contact 
with  them  and  have  observed  their  work 
in  this  particular  field.  I  praise  them  for 
thjir  dedication  to  assisting  and  solving 
the  ver\  serious  problem  we  face  today 
Mr.  President,  nearly  6  months  have 
pas.scd  since  the  convening  of  the  93d 
Congres.-;.  Eveiyday  the  Congressional 
Recorb  contains  statements  about  the 
energy  crisis.  Every  day  the  newspapers 
pnnt  stones  about  the  Ci  ergy  crisis. 
Everv  day  raSio  and  television  stations 
broadcast  items  about  the  energy  crisis. 
Yet  to  date  m  bill  has  reached  the  Sen- 
ate floor  which  is  desicned  to  remove  ob- 
stacles impeding  the  supply  of  domestic 
resoinves. 

Only  one  bill  has  pas.sed  tlie  Senate 
vUiich  is  principally  related  to  the  energy 
crisis.  I  am  referring  to  the  Emcrgenr-v 
Pctrolemn  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Ihai 
bill  provided  a  means  to  spread  thf 
shortage  around. 

Yet  in  recent  weeks  we  hear  pronounce- 
ments by  politician  that  the  encrgv 
crisis  is  a  phony.  They  sav  there  are 
no  shortages.  They  say  there  is  only  the 
api.earance  of  a  shortage  resulting  "frcm 
an  industrywide  conspiracy  to  sit  on  re- 
serves, to  force  prices  up,  to  put  the  little 
Ruy  out  of  business  and  to  obtain  a  licen.se 
to  pollute. 

Most  of  the  statements  arc  being  made 
by  members  who  voted  for  passage  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  ol 
1973. 

Yet  that  act  contained  the  following 
ex;n-ess  finding: 

The  Congress  hereby  determines  that 
extrp.ordinary  shorla  ;es  ol  crude  oil  i  m'luct- 
ir.g  natural  t;as  li(iuid.s)  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  (including  liquid  petroleum 
pa.'?),  cau.'cd  by  unprecedented  dcninnd  and 
inadocjuatc  cloincstic  production  of  crtidc  oi! 
and  refined  petroleum  products,  environmen- 
tal constrnin-'-.  ard  tho  unavailal  :li*v  of  im- 
ports suKicicr.t  to  satisfy  domestic  demand. 
now  exi.st  or  are  Imminent.  The  Congress 
further  determines  that  such  shortages  have 
created  or  will  create  severe  economic  dLs- 
locations  and  hard.ships,  li;cludlng  lo:;:;  oi 
Job-i,  closing  of  factories  and  buslnes';.  reduc- 
tion of  crop  plantings  find  harvesting  and 
curtailment  or  vital  public  services,  incltid- 
ing  the  tran.sportation  of  food  and  other  es- 
ieniial  goods.  The  Congress  further  deter- 
mines that  such  hardships  and  dislocations 
jc  jpardize  the  normal  Uow  of  c.  mmfice  and 
coiL-stitute  a  natiomi  energy  crisis  that  is  a 
threat  to  the  public  health,  snfe'v.  and  wel- 
fare ... 

Why  are  we  short  on  petroleum,  ual- 
ural  gas.  coal  and  electricity?  To  over- 
•simplify,  it  can  be  said  that  the  demand 
for  fuels  is  racing  ahead  of  available 
supplies.  But  the  supply-demand  imbal- 
ance is  only  a  symptom  of  the  energi 
crLsis.  The  root  causes  of  the  crisis  are 
much  more  difficult  to  ex'plain. 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  witli  my 
colleagues  in  some  detail  .some  thoughts 
about  the  energy  crisis,  its  causes  and  its 
complexities. 

As  a  member  of  tlie  US.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaii-s  I 
have  benefited  from  the  challenge  of 
participating  in  a  national  fuels  and 
energy  study  which  the  committee  has 
been    conducting;,    pursuant    to    Senate 
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Resolution  45,  in  conjunction  Auth  the 
_  Senate  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Commerce  and  the  Senate  representa- 
tives of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

As  part  of  our  study  we  have  held  over 
40  days  of  hearings  on  over  20  different 
energy-related  topics.  These  hearings 
have  focused  on  a  broad  range  of  subject 
matter  including  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  energy  policy 
decisionmaking,  the  outer  continental 
shelf,  Federal  leasing  policy  for  energy 
resources,  natural  gas  policy,  deep  water 
ports  and  supertankers,  coal  ga.sification, 
oil  shale,  gecthermal  steam,  trends  in 
exploration  and  development  of  oil  and 
uas.  Federal  policy  for  energy-related 
research  and  development.  Fuels  alloca- 
tion, import  policy,  strategic  reserves, 
energy  conservation,  and  surface  mining, 
among  others.  And  there  w  ill  be  more  to 
come. 

At  least  five  factors,  in  \arying  degrees, 
have-  acted  to  prevent  tiie  Nation  from 
closing  the  gap  between  energy  demand 
and  energy  supply : 

One.  Rapidly-escalating  energy  de- 
mands, wliich  make  it  necessary  to  find 
increasing  quantities  of  fuel  each  year. 

Two.  Aggravating  the  demand  problem 
are  inefficiencies  in  energy  use.  which  be- 
cause of  our  history  of  energj-  abiuidance 
have  not  been  given  adequate  attention. 

Three,  Adverse  cost-price  relation- 
slrips,  which  have  discouraged  invest- 
ment in  the  development  of  domestic 
energy  supplies. 

Four.  Environmental  constraints, 
which  have  acted  to  prevent  or  delay 
the  production,  development,  and  manu- 
facture of  needed  energy  fuels. 

Five.  National  security  needs,  which 
raise  questions  about  the  desirability  of 
becoming  excessively  dependent  upon 
foreign  nations  for  energy. 

NATITAL    GAS 

Researchers  in  government  and  indus- 
try are  working  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  few 
years  will-  bring  about  major  break- 
throughs in  oil  shale  technology,  such  as 
a  method  of  removing  the  oil  from  the 
shale  without  taking  the  shale  out  of  the 
ground. 

Also  in  the  future  as  a  potential  new 
source  of  energy  is  tar  sands.  Large  de- 
posits of  these  oil-bearing  sands  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  Athabasca  region 
of  Alberta.  Canada,  and  smaller  deposits 
are  found  in  Utah,  California,  New 
Mexico,  Kentucky,  and  10  other  States. 
Like  oil  shale,  the  sands  are  first  brought 
to  the  surface  by  mining,  and  then  proc- 
essed to  remove  the  oil.  This  again 
creates  a  waste  disposal  problem,  which 
will  retard  the  develojiment  of  this  re- 
source until  an  inplace  recovery  method 
is  developed. 

GEOTHER-M.M.   .STEAM    Rt.sOVRCE 

Mr.  President,  today  I  would  like  also 
to  cover  some  of  the  other  items  that 
offer  us  hope.  We  have  heard  from  two 
Senators  who  are  very  familiar  with  the 
petroleum  industry,  as  I  have  stated,  and 
they  liave  discussed  some  of  the  problems 
that  exist  in  the  petroleum  field.  But  let 
us  take  another  field  that  very  much  has 


been  said  about  over  the  years,  but  very 
little  action  has  been  taken.  That  is  our 
geothermal  steam  resource, 

Geothermal  energy — heat  from  the 
Earth  itself — is  another  potential  energy 
source. 

Geothermal  energy  could  provide  a 
source  of  additional  water  supply  as  well 
as  heat  or  steam  to  diive  electric  genera- 
tors. 

Naturally  occurring  hOc  springs,  mostly 
in  the  West  could  be  tapped  to  provide 
steam  and  water,  while  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  water  could  be  injected 
(ic^)i  into  the  Earth,  healed  and  rc- 
tuiiied  to  the  .surface,  thus  providing 
heat  or  .-^tsam  to  drive  the  generators. 
Ai'ain,  however,  the  technology  for  such 
dcve'opment   i?   still   being   researched. 

Thus  a  clean  energy  source  is  becoming 
available  in  our  backyard.  Steam  from 
below  the  ground  is  a  clean  way  to  gene-. 
rate  electricity. 

Although  the  technology  is  relatively 
primitive,  several  major  companies  have 
been  lured  into  the  field.  Beneath  the 
de.sert  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  hope- 
fully parts  of  Arizona,  such  as  the  site 
southwest  of  Chandler,  vast  reservoirs 
of  subterranean  hot  water  are  thought  to 
exist.  Geologists  say  this  resource  can 
provide  30  times  tlie  power  generated 
from  the  Hoover  Dam.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that  geothermal  energy  resources 
have  the  potential  of  supplying  132  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  electricity  by  1985  and 
by  the  year  2000  could  provide  350  million 
kilowatts. 

Geothermal  reservoirs  are  prevalent 
in  more  than  80  countries.  Both  dry 
steam  and  hot  v.ater  systems  are  avail- 
able. The  la'.ter  necessitates  reinjection 
of  the  waste  water  into  the  ground.  The 
nature  of  this  commercially  unprovcn 
resource  is  not  fully  known.  For  examjil?. 
the  Magma  Power  Co.  has  drilled  80 
wells  in  the  dry-steam  field  known  as 
the  Geysers,  75  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  still  is  unable  to  reliably  de- 
termine either  the  extent  or  the  life  of 
the  resource  which  is  currently  produc- 
ing 302.000  kilowatts  of  power. 

Due  to  the  increasing  energj-  crisis.  I 
am  convinced  that  further  incentives  are 
immediately  needed  to  induce  the  devel- 
opment of  new  clean  sources  of  energy 
which  minimize  environmental  problems 
and  the  Nation's  dependency  on  import- 
ed fuels. 

Accordingly  I  have  been  working  on  a 
bill  in  cooperation  with  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  which  would  provide 
temporary  incentives  to  encourage  com- 
mercial production  of  energy  by  utiliza- 
tion of  geothermal  resources. 

We  are  having  legislation  drafted  to 
encourage  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  this  resource  to  its  fullest  poten- 
tial to  supplement  the  Nation's  energy 
suiiplies  and  conserve  nonrenewable  re- 
sources and  environmental  quality. 

The  bill  as  preliminarily  drafted  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  co- 
operate witn  private  and  public  parties 
to  undertake  geothermal  resource  re- 
search and  development  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  technical  and  economic  feas- 
ibility of  utilizing  geothermal  steam  re- 
sources. 


The  draft  bill  further  contemplates 
that  the  research  and  demonstration 
program  shall  be  a  5-year  program  to: 

First.  To  establish  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge: 

Second    Develop  guides  for  explora- 
tion and  identification  of  reservoirs: 
Tiurd.  Conduct  surveys: 
I'ourth.  Develop  knowledge  of  systems 
ne.es.sary  lor  recovery : 

Fifth.  Provide  for  project,  research  to 
determine  economic  feasibility; 

Sixth.  Provide  project  research  to  as- 

criain  hnpact  on  the  environment;  and 

Seventh.  Provide  project  research  to 

i:n';rove   technology   of   recovery,   proc- 

e.sing.  generating  and  v.aste  disposal. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ment by  grant  or  contract  to  carry  on 
proceeding  objectives. 

The  bill  would  also  piovide  temporary 
incentives  to  encourage  commercial  pro- 
duction of  energy  by  utihzation  of  geo- 
ihermal  resources.  In  order  to  assist 
qualified  borrowers  to  obtain  loans  for 
tlie  purpo.se  of  establishing,  operating, 
and  maintaining  facilities  for  the  com- 
mercial production  of  energy  utilizing 
geothermal  resources,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  com- 
mitments to  guarantee,  any  bank  or  fi- 
nancial institution  against  the  loss  of 
iJiincipal  or  interest  on  any  such  loans 
made  by  such  institutions  pursuant  to 
the  proposed  act.  Such  guarantees  would 
be  .-iubject  to  a  number  of  restrictive 
stipulations  as  well  as  the  availability 
would  lapse  with  the  10th  anniversary 
date  of  the  act.  The  intent  of  the  incen- 
tive is  to  insure  the  borrower  against  un- 
anticipated lo.ss  due  to  failure  of  the  geo- 
_  thermal  resource  to  produce  energy  at  a 
level  to  operate  the  facility  or  subsequent 
environmental  restrictions  which  could 
not  be  reasonably  contemplated,  either 
of  which  prevent  the  commercial  pro- 
duction to  continue  on  an  economically 
feasible  basis. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  the  in- 
centive of  treating  the  geothermal  re- 
sources utilized  in  connection  with  com- 
mercial production  of  energy  by  facilities 
financially  assisted  pursuant  to  the  act 
to  be  treated  the  same  as  oil  and  gas 
wells  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  de- 
Iilction  allowances  to  be  credited  against 
Federal  income  tax  payment^s. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  over- 
all intent  of  this  proposed  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide that  temporary  incentives  to  gen- 
erate the  knowledge  and  intere.st  to 
devclojiing  this  potential  energy  resource 
at  the  earliest  feasible  time  in  order 
to  help  clleviate  the  energy  crisis  and 
minimize  environmental  consequences. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent lo  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  ptyint  an  article  entitled  'Drilling 
ProbL\s  Geothermal  Source."  published  in 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  of  June  11.  1973. 
There  beins  no  objection,  the  artitle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Drili.inc;  Probes  Geothermal  Soirce 
An  experimental   geothermal  drilling  pro- 
gram inider  way  near  Jemez  Springs,  N  M., 
is  aimed  at  determining  the  feasibility  of  a 
differeni  type  oi  thvrm.il  energy  production. 
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A  4',i-in.  hole  has  been  diiUed  t<>  2,575  It 
as  the  first  step  in  the  program.  Testing  is 
lontinuing  on  the  well,  and  complete  evalua- 
tion ol  the  project  may  lake  sc'.eral  months. 

Prim:iry  purpose  of  the  experiment  Is  to 
.  tiidy  the  possibili'y  cf  pruducitig  thermal 
rnerjry  from  sliallow.  dry  ro«prvoir.s  by  piimp- 
iMg  cold  water  into  them,  circulatnig  It  over 
lujt  subsiiri.ice  rocks,  and  returning'  the 
superheated  wnter  to  .surtace  power  plants. 

The  work  is  tinder  the  direction  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laborat^iry.  which  is  op- 
erated  by  the  Uuiverbity  of  Caliiuini.i  :or  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commi3.~ioii. 

After  drilling  the  initial  hole  into  hot  ro^k. 
:l;g-in.  lubuig  was  run  ai'.d  the  loriniuion 
fractured  with  conventional  oil-well  meth- 
cds.  Planned  tests  indiide  electric  logginc 
and  dnwn-holc  tclevi.^ion  jiii  Mirer  to  pinpom: 
fhe  area  of  fracture. 

If  these  tests  look  promising,  plans  are  to 
ino'.e  the  ric  about  a  half  mile  to  the  top  of 
a  mesa  and  start  another  hole  which  will  uo 
to  4.500  ft.  About  50  yd.  away,  a  second  hole 
Will  be  drilled,  to  be  connected  laterally 
with  the  first  liole. 

Then  cold  water  will  be  pumped  down  the 
■'ccond  hole  and  over  the  hot  formation.  The 
superheated  water  will  flow  to  the  surface 
where  it  would  pa.'.s  through  a  heat  exchanger 
capable  of  removing  150  mw  of  thermal  en- 
-ergy.  Then  the  cooled  water  Imm  the  heat 
exchanger  would  be  reintroduced  into  the 
formation. 

Once  a  moderateJ  teinperat\;re  di.Terence 
has  beesf  c^tabll.<5hed  between  cold  w.ttcr  en- 
tering the  input  hole  and  h'>t  natural  con- 
vection, pumping  would  be  discontinued  ex- 
cept when  makeup  water  was  needed  to  keep 
the  system  full 

POTl  NTlAl. 

Geothermal  enerizy  has  been  used  for  power 
getferation  in  other  countries  for  years  Geo- 
Ihernial  area.->  of  the  U  ij.  are  found  primiirlly 
iti  the  western  states.  They  occur  alout;  the 
circum-Pacific  belt  of  young  volcanism  and 
motintai.n  bulldint,-,  ai.c!  where  the  Pacific 
ridee  system— a  locus  of  h:^h  heat  .low — in- 
tersects the  North  American  continent  alont; 
the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Impcrial- 
Coachella  Valley  of  Cahiornia. 

In  the  eastern  U.f  .  potentially  economic 
re.^er\oi;-.-,  of  ^eatluiinal  e.-icrgy  have  been 
Identified  hi  the  deep  por'.iouc  of  the  Gulf  o: 
Mexico  -edln'.cntary  b.i.sin. 

Moff  of  the  steam  tield.^  now  proven  com- 
mercial are  reservoirs  of  mineral -heavy,  brinv 
hot  water  and  require  extensive  proccijing. 
They  are  loaded  with  polluting  minerals, 
which  must  be  disposed  of  without  danfagc 
to  the  surrounding  environment, 

The  'cycling"  technique  now  beini;  otudied 
at  Jeme/.  Sprin^.s  could  mln;ini7e  many  of 
the  ,<;  problems  Tine  area  includes  the  rem- 
nant of  a  hufp,  extinct  volcano  v.hose  ningm.i 
chamber  ext»-nds  several  miUs  bf vond  thf 
rim  if  the  crater  formed  by  the  eoUap.-e  o! 
subsidence  oi  the  central  part  of  the  v.>lcano. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr,  PiT,<;ident.  thi.s  ar- 
ticle icfcTs  to  an  experimental  !/eother- 
mal  building:  pror^ram  undcrtvay  near 
Jemez  Springs,  N.  Mex..  which  is  aimed 
at  detenrJnin?  .he  feasibility  of  a  differ- 
ent type  of  thermal  enertr>'  production. 
A  4'j-inch  hole  ha«;  been  drilled  to  2.57.5 
feet  a."^  the  first  .-^tep  in  the  protrrom. 

Tlf i.<^  i,s  what  they  call  the  "hot  rock" 
proftram,  Mr,  Pre.sident,  and  the  poten- 
tial is  unknown,  but  many  feel  that  thi.'- 
ofTers  a  ,ireat  opiJoriunity  for  develop- 
ment of  ixjwer.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
AEC  will  go  forward  with  their  program, 
Lhouyh  I  understand  their  fund.s  tor  thLs 
purjHJSc  are  in  jeopardy  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  chaii-man  of  the 
Atomic  Enert^-y  Commi,^>ion.  Di-.  Ray.  re- 


ported to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  that  they  hoped  to  go  for- 
ward on  this  pro!?ram.  and  they  were 
a.skinir  for  additional  f  und'^, 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  we  have  been 
lagsin.L;  in  soini;  forward  with  the  leas- 
ii;Gr  program  on  Federal  lands  where  this 
pretit  potential  exi.<;ts.  We  have  been  held 
up  for  almo5t  2  years,  with  no  definite 
a.-.-urati'.e  tliat  the  ,'-:itu.iti;.>n  will  change 
in  the  next  few  weeks  or  months,  I  am 
very  hopeful,  and  we  have  assurances, 
that  it  will  Ro  forward,  but  I  am  really 
concerned  about  when  it  will  go  forward. 

Just  to  look  at  another  possibility,  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  have  fully  investi- 
eated  the  other  potentials  for  a.'^.sistinfr 
in  -solvhic  our  enerpry  problems,  .such  as 
prot.'ane  and  our  offshore  propane  pro.s- 
pects.  We  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  maximizing  the 
development  of  propane  as  a  supplemen- 
tal fuel.  Wiicrc  needed,  this  fuel  can  be 
used  in  motor  vehicles,  in  trucks,  buses, 
and  various  equipment.  It  is  a  clean  fuel. 
It  would  help  gre.itly  in  solvingr  environ- 
mental problems  in  areas  where  conven- 
tional fuels  have  caused  too  much  pol- 
lution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  REtorn  an  article  entitled 
'■Offshore  Propane  Prospects,'  written 
b^  G.  H.  Curtis  tor  delivery  at  the  Na- 
tional LP  Gas  A.ssociation  Convention  in 
Chicago,  ni..  May  7.  197.3. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

Offshore  Propane  Prc^spects 
(By  G.  H.  -Kurt"  Curtis) 
If  I  were  giving  this  Uilk  in  1970  or  1971. 
there  would  be  little  Inleiest  In  the  subject 
becatLse,  at  that  time  the  U.S.  propane  in- 
dustry wa.-  going  through  anoth.T  of  its  regu- 
lar, almo  ;t  traditional,  over-supplv  periods 
but,  the  last  six  to  ei^ht  months  have  dras- 
tlrally  cha!!?ed  the  propane  supply  picture 
in  the  U,S.  How  are  we  to  know  that  this  is 
not  Juct  another  one  of  the  tight  supply 
situallMiis  which  this  industry  has  experi- 
enced so  many  times  before  and  v.hich  within 
a  year  or  two  had  reversed  Itself  to  pu.sh  pro- 
pane nrwductlon  beyond  the  propane  demand 
and  fill  the  storage  dome.s  with  siinilus  ma- 
terial? 

The  supply/demand  balance  in  the  US. 
is  boiiijr  reviewed  in  detail  in  another  paper 
at  this  convention.  So  we  will  not  dwell  on 
thU  a-pcct  iu  th:s  pre.sentatiou.  However, 
,?ome  b.aslc  feel  for  the  future  sui-plu.s  or 
deficit  in  the  US,  is  needed  to  identify  the 
mRffiinuI'"  of  offshore  propane  which  could 
be  required  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of 
the   US    propane   Indu-^try, 

A  combination  of  mild  winter  weather  and 
general  ec'.iiomic  ,^loa-down  had  caused  a 
suiistantial  increase  in  propane  inventories  in 
the  US  in  1971  .ind  1972.  Propane  In  st.oia-e 
reached  70  millio  i  barrel.",  in  November  I!»72 
rompared  to  the  4')  million  barrels  which  has 
been  considered  normal.  However,  in  one 
heatmp  season  the.se  Burphis  barrels  were 
■liiiiisiiined  because  of  new  factors  entering 
liie  market.  Among  these  facUirs  are  limited 
t,roivt!f  In  production  of  propane  in  the  US, 
and  the  increased  demand  for  prop,anp  by 
naturil  g.is  dis-rlhutors  to  supplement  their 
supplies  durii!';  peak  demands. 

For  a  brief  review  of  the  future  supply  de- 
mand balance  in  the  U  S.  let  us  look  ut  Figure 
1  In  1970  the  net  US  .■supply,  Includinf;  im- 
ports from  Canada,  exceeded  the  US.  demand 
by  approximately  0  million  b.irrels,  or  an 
amouiit  c'lulvalent  to  the  Can.idtan  Imports. 
I'hi -;    iirpliu,  ninterial  v.ent  Into  storage,  and 


a  similar  surplus  in  1971  increased  the  U,S, 
stocks  of  propane  to  the  70  million  barrels 
mentioned  earlier  by  November  1972.  How- 
ever, I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  happened 
to  those  inventories.  Figure  2  Is  the  latesi 
data  from  the  API  on  propane  inventories. 
Between  the  end  of  October  1972  and  the  be- 
ginning of  March  1973  over  48  million  bar- 
rels of  propane  were  removed  from  inventor, 
compi'red  to  a  normal  dip  in  inventories  over 
thi.^  same  period  of  approximately  25  million 
b.irrels. 

Well,  how  about  the  future?  Let's  return 
once  again  to  Fi^'ure  1.  Based  on  a  recent 
estim,a'e  by  Pnrvin  &-  Gertz.  Inc..  U.S,  pro- 
dticfjon  of  propane  is  expected  to  increase 
from  310  million  barrels  in  1973  to  320  mil- 
lion barrels  In  1980  and  to  over  330  million 
barrels  in  1985.  The  production  of  propane 
from  natural  gas  is  expected  to  remain  rela- 
tively constant  betwee.i  1973  and  1975  at  ap- 
proximately 214  million  b.frrels  per  year  and 
to  drop  in  1980  to  204  million  barrels,  drop- 
ping further  to  less  than  198  million  barrel  : 
by  1985.  So  you  can  .see  that  the  production 
frf,m  refineries  is  expected  to  increase  at  a 
fa.ster  rate  than  the  reduction  in  the  LI'Q 
produced  from  natural  gas. 

The  total  US,  supply  in  1973  including  im- 
riorts  from  Canada  v,lll  be  approximately  32<J 
million  barrel^,,  but   the  U.S.  demand  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  minimum  of  332  million  bar- 
rels,   leaving   a   delicit   this   year  of   12  mil- 
lion barrels  of  propane.  As  you  can -See  from 
the  figure,  this  deficit  is  expected  to  grov.' 
to  a  minimum  of  43  million  barrels  In  197,^, 
and  to  over  150  million  barrels  by  1985.  I  can 
•r=,iUie  you  that  the.se  estimates  are  conserva- 
ti'.c.    For    instance,    they    do    not    include    a 
dramatic    increa.se    In    the    consumption   ol 
propane  by  gas  utilities  for  peaking  purposes 
Less   than    10   million   barrels  per   vear  of 
proptme  ip  force;:  t  to  be  u,sed  by  natural  gas 
distributors  in  1975  for  peaking.  However,  if 
,-,hou!d    be    noted    that    if   only    1';     of    the 
present    lUitural    gas   demand    is   shifted    u> 
proi>ane,  it  would  require  approximately  44 
nnihoii  barrels  per  year  of  propane.  To  pu; 
this  in  per^peciive,  the  demand  for  natural 
gr.s  has  beon  growing  at  4'     to  6"    per  year, 
with   the  production  of   natural   gas  in   the 
U.S,  expected  to  peak  within  the  next  year 
or  so  and  then  begin  to  decline    What  I  am 
trying   to  say  here   is  that  the  demand  for 
propane    to    supplement    natural    gas   covlii 
be  as  ereat  as  the  total  pre.sent  demand  for 
propane  Ur  all  of  the  u.ses  if  suilicient  pro- 
pane    were    a\ailable    to    supplement    our 
dimini.shing  natural  gas  supplies.  We  do  no' 
expect  this  amount  of  propane  to  be  avail- 
able or  to  be  used  lor  this  application,  bu' 
it    remains    in    the    background    xs   a   majc: 
demand  factor  that  vuir't  be  closely  watched. 
To  sumniari/.e,  the   U.S.   will  require  over 
10  million  barrels  of  propane  fn  m  overseas 
in  1973,  and  this  deficit  Is  expected  to  grow 
to  over   150  million  barrels  by    1985.   All  of 
the.se  figures  are  in  addition  to  the  supph 
of  propane  that  can  be  expected  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  U  .=;.  from  Canada,  whirh  we 
have  e:  Mmatc'l  to  grow  to  27  million  barrels 
by  198,'). 

Where  will  the  propane  come  from?  Vene- 
zuela' In  1970.  the  total  production  of  pro- 
pane in  Vei-.c/Aiel.i  was  just  over  7  million 
barrels  with  almost  all  of  this  material  com- 
mit Ted  to  markets  in  Venezuela  and  ather 
Latin  American  countries.  By  1975,  Vene- 
zuela could  produce  as  much' as  25  million 
h'lrrels  ot  propine,  hut  it  is  estimated  that 
Icis  than  K)  million  barrels  of  this  would  be 
available  for  e.\port  to  the  U.a,  marhe 
after  Venezuela  has  supplied  Us  own  other 
Latin  American  markets.  This  means  that  bi 
1975  over  30  million  barrels  per  year  of 
propane  v.in  have  to  be  obtained  from  source^ 
in  the  Ear  tern  Hemispliere. 

Tliirty  million  barrels!  How  much  is  this? 
The  equivalent  of  approximately  90.000  bar- 
rels per  day,  or  the  output  of  nine  planus 
the   M/e   Ol    Humble's   King  Ranch   proce.-^s- 
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Ing  plant  or  Shell's  processing  plant  at 
Yscloskey — two  of  the  largest  In  the  world. 
By  1985  we  will  be  Importing  over  150  mil- 
lion barrels — more  propane  than  we  pro- 
duced from  natural  gas  In  the  United  States 
in  1966. 

Are  the  quantities  o:  t'.iis  magnitude  avail- 
able iu  the  Eastern  Hemisphere?  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  "Yes.  at  a  price  "  but  the 
United  States  will  not  be  tlie  only  country 
competing  for  Eastern  Hemi.sphere  propane. 
The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  In  total,  Is  now 
producing  approximately  75  million  barrel.-, 
per  year  of  total  LPG,  Of  this  quantity,  less 
than  60';  ,  or  45  nullion  barrels,  per  year  j.- 
propane, 

Tlie  most  logical  source  frr  LPG  for  im- 
portation into  the  U.S.  is  the  oil-producing 
countries  of  North  Africa.  The  proximity  of 
these  countries  to  the  East  and  Gulf  Coast 
of  the  United  States  offer.s  tlie  lov.est  poten- 
tial traiLsportation  cost  from  any  producing 
area  in  tlie  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  primary 
sources  of  LPG  in  tlie  near  future  would  be 
the  lucrative  and  large  oil  and  gas  fields  of 
Algeria,  Libya  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  accompanying 
Figure  4,  there  Is  at  present,  capacity  hi 
North  Africa  to  stipply  approximately  20  mil- 
lion barrels  per  year  of  total  LPG  with  an- 
other approximately  15  million  barrels  of 
capacity  under  construction  in  Algeria.  At 
this  time,  Algeria  has  the  potential  of  pro- 
ducing twice  as  much  LPC.  as  the  20  million 
barrels  it  is  now  plannln','  to  produce.  The 
Ha.ssI  Massoud  fields  repre.sent  a  major  pos- 
sible source  with  an  ultimate  potentiaj  of 
approximately  nine  to  cle',-en  million  barrels 
per  year  of  LPG  based  on  their  present  oil 
production.  The  fir-t  pha.se  of  consi ruction  Ls 
underway  on  a  project  to  recover  5,5  million 
barrels  per  year  of  LPG  from  the  as.;ociated 
gas.  This  should  be  cr.vnj.leted  v.-ithln  the 
next  few  months,  .'^dditirmal  processing  fa- 
cilities cotild  brmi;  the  potential  production 
from  this  field  to  its  ultimate  potential. 

The  Hassi  R'Mel  field  Ls  a  vast  reservoir 
containing  approximaiilv  7o0  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  and  about  3.5  niilUon  barrels  of 
recoverable  condensate.  Pl;uis  have  been  pro- 
posed to  recycle  this  field  at  the  rate  of  4.2 
hillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  but  Scjiia- 
trach  Is  also  contemplating  blowing  it  down 
for  immediate  sales  at  a  production  rate  of 
six  to  eight  billion  cubic  feet  per  day. 

By  simple  mechanical  .separation,  the 
minimum  propane  and  butane  recovery  (ut 
about  a  50,  50  mix)  would  be  a  minimum  of 
10  barrels  of  LPG  per  MMCF.  or  aj)proxi- 
mately  70.000  barrels  per  day.  This  amounts 
to  over  25.5  million  barrels  per  year  in  the 
larger-gas- volume  c.ise,  or  1,'"].3  million  bar- 
rels per  year  if  the  gas  is  recycled.  The  Hassi 
R'Mel  project  is  now  in  the  development 
fctages  and  studies  have  been  conducted  tn 
determine  the  method  of  operation.  To- 
gether with  the  Has-1  Marsotid  LPG  volumes, 
Hassi  R'Mel  makes  Sonatrnch  the  lar^;e.st  pro- 
ducer of  undcdicated  LPG   in   Afric.-i 

Libya  has  LPG  recovery  facilities  capable 
of  producing  13  million  iaarrels  per  year  of 
LPG,  but  these  facilities  h.ive  never  operated 
at  capacity  becau.se  of  ;;  combination  of  tech- 
nical problems  and  p'llitica!  problems.  Re- 
cent preos  anuouiireiv.ent,s  indicate  these 
problems  are  being  solved  and  the  produc- 
tion from  these  plants  c.in  he  expcccd  fn 
increase.  In  addition  to  this  I  PG  production. 
Libya  Is  estimated  to  have  the  potential  of 
prtHlticin;;  an  additional  60  million  barrels 
per  5-car  of  LPG.  Here  afani.  approximately 
t)0  .;,  of  fnis  maKTial  v.ould  be  propane. 

Nigeria  1>  just  be^nnning  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  ltd  disastrous  civil  war.  Its  first 
IJ'G  project  was  announced  by  NIcterlan  Gas 
Products  Limited,  a  Joint  venture  of  the 
Nigi^iiLin  povernmtnt  and  Guadalupe  Gas 
Company  of  Houston,  This  plant  Is  Intended 
to  process  flare  gas  from  the  Shell  and  BP 
oil  production  near  Port  Harcourt.  However, 
bcrious  consideration  is  being  given  to  liquefy 


this  flare  gas  for  export  and  LNG,  and  if  these 
projects  materialize,  it  is  possible  that  the 
LPG  will  lint  be  removed  from  this  gas  before 
liquefaction.  However,  large  quantities  of  as- 
.'^•)Ciated  gas  are  still  being  flared  in  Nigeria 
so  that  additional  LPG  projects  are  likely 
to  be  de'.eloped  there. 

Beyond  the  three  major  countries  listed 
above,  Algeria,  Libya,  and  Nizeria.  there  is 
little  major  poteiiLnU  LPG  •jroduction  In 
Africa  at  this  time.  However,  exploration  is 
being  conducted  in  many  parts  of  Africa 
v.'.Mch  could  yield  significant  quantities  in 
the  future. 

"Another  area  that  could  supply  LPG  to  the 
United  St.atos  with  the  minimum  of  trans- 
portation cost  is  the  area  generally  referred 
to  as  the  North  Sea.  In  the  last  ten  years, 
large  quantities  of  gas  and  oil  have  been 
found  under  the  North  Sea  between  Great 
Brlt.iin  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 

The  fields  that  have  been  found  closw  to 
Great  Britain  have  been  primarily  gas  fields 
and  very  lean  at  that.  Gas  production  be- 
comes richer  in  LPG  and  associated  with 
crude  oil  and  c mdcnsate  in  fields  discovered 
farther  north.  Tlie  most  prolific  fields  have 
ber-n  foinid  almost  at  the  apex  of  the  bound- 
nries  of  the  five  countries  who  claim  terri- 
torial rights  in  the  North  Sea.  Studies  are 
now  underway  as  to  v^here  the  gas.  oil  and 
products  from  these  northern  fields  will  be 
transported.  Since  there  has  not  been  a  final 
decision  on  where  this  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion will  be  processed,  the  LPG  production 
cnnnot  be  aligned  to  any  given  country. 

Due  to  tie  locations  of  the  major  fields 
ne.->.r  the  v.^st  Ekofisk  production,  there  will 
]:rob.ibly  he  a  single  pijieline  or  parallel  pipe- 
lines to  jointly  transport  all  adjacent  pro- 
duction. Therefore,  the  LPG  will  be  available 
at  the  point  or  points  finally  decided  upon 
t  )  land  the  crude  oil  and  ii:itur:il  gas.  Crude 
Oil  productions  from  fields  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fkofisk  is  scheduled  to  be  transported  to  the 
United  Kitigdoin  if  expjrt  approval  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Norwegians. 

Iu  gcfieral,  buyers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  paid  a  lower  price  for  crude  oil  and 
iir^tural  pas  than  purchaser.-)  in  other  coun- 
tries. For  tiiio  reason,  there  is  pressure  on  the 
Koru  t  yian  companies  to  move  their  produc- 
tion to  Germnn  or  Norwegian  buyers.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  deep  trench  in  the  ocean 
floor  betwedi  the  production  areas  and  the 
Norwegian  cjast  which  prevents  normal 
methods  of  pipeline  construction.  Tlie  new 
techniques  required  to  bridge  this  trench 
will  cost  considerably  greater  than  those  for 
laying  a  pipeline  to  t'lie  Uni'ed  Kingdom  and 
must  be  evaluated  In  determining  the  final 
lillncatirin  of  hydroc.Trbon  sales. 

None  of  the  fields  dl.';coverpd  in  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  North  Sea  are  in  full  jiroduc- 
tiou  at  this  time,  so  the  LPG  potential  has 
not  been  fullv  e\a!iiatrd  However,  initial 
data  indicate  a  minimum  cf  13  million  bnr- 
rels  of  LPG  could  be  recovered  per  year  fmm 
North  Sea  gas.  Muth  of  this  materia!  will  be 
.•■old  and  used  in  Europe,  but  It  does  take 
some  of  the  pressure  cfT  the  E'.ropean  sup- 
jilits  tli.it  otherwise  would  have  to  be  -ship- 
ped from  African  source  ^. 

The  largest  potential  production  area  for 
LPG  in  the  vKorld  is  undoubiedly  in  those 
countries  which  bordtr  on  ihe  Persian  Gulf, 
The.se  countries  include  over  50',;,  of  tlie 
known  crude  oil  reserves. 

The  production  of  crude  oil  raid  hydrocar- 
bons in  tills  area  has  j.'r(iwn  rapidly  and  is 
expected  to  n<"celerate  in  the  future  fis  the 
world  ai.einpts  to  cope  with  its  pre.sent  en- 
ergy problems.  Ihe  amount  of  LPG  presently 
recoviied  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  for  ex- 
port is  111  ex(  ess  of  40  million  barrels  per 
year,  about  fwo-thiicis  of  which  moves  to 
Japan, 

llils  prixli;cti(.n  repre.scnt-'s  only  a  rela- 
tively small  share  of  potential  recoverable 
LPG  in  the  Persian  Gull  urea.  Iu  sotue  coim- 
Iries.  all  trf"*the  wet  gas  nssocinted  with  oil 


production  Is  fl;ued  without  any  processing 
wliatsocvor.  In  other  areas,  only  the  easiest 
sources  of  LPG  from  associated  gas  are  re- 
covered This  condition  exists  because  at 
present  the  potential  supply  of  natural  gas 
and  natural  gas  liquids  in  this  area  far  ex- 
ceeds the  demands  for  tlie.sc  products. 

The  natural  gas  processed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  i.s  almost  exclusively  associated  ^ii&  w. 
gas  that  IS  produced  in  a-ssotialion  with 
crude  oil.  Many  of  the  producing  oil  well.-> 
In  tiie  Per,siiii  Gulf  area  are  ui  locations  re- 
mote from  the  coastline  and  e^^Lsting  export 
teiniuials.  Iu  the  field,  crude  oil  Is  fiashed 
111  several  stages  and  then  transported  to  a 
.seacoast  tcruiuial  by  pipeline  for  subsequent 
shipment  by  tankers  to  consuiiiiui;  couiitrie.s 
During  this  Uashing  iii  the  field,  much  of 
the  contained  LPG  is  carried  off  lu  the  nat- 
ural f..i^  and  Is  flared. 

V.  here  LPG  recovery  Is  coixsidered,  the  final 
flashing  in  tlie  field  is  omitted  and  some 
LPG  is  carried  in  the  oil  to  the  seacoast 
where  the  oil  is  stabilized  to  a  specified  va- 
por pressure,  'ihe  gas  produced  in  this  sta- 
bilization is  lich  in  LPG  and  pro\ides  a 
source  for  most  of  the  LPG  recovery  to  date 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  However,  e-. eii  when  the 
f.nal  il.;shing  in  the  field  is  omitted  to  retain 
some  LPG  in  the  crude  oil,  approximatelv 
tAice  as  much  LPG  is  lo.st  during  the  initial 
lla-shiiig  tlian  is  recovered  iu  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  crude  oil  ou  i.ie  seacoast. 

Ol  course,  this  method  of  producing  LPG 
ixpve.-eiils  the  lowest  cost  increment  of  pro- 
liuctioii  in  the  Middle  East  since  the  LPG 
can  be  transported  cheaper  in  association 
vvi.h  crude  oil  The  recovery  of  the  remalii- 
iug  LPG  now  being  flared  in  the  field  would 
require  processing  of  natural  gas  in  tiie  field 
i.iid  traii,sporiation  of  LPG  in  more  expeii- 
i5ue  pres-ure  pipelines  to  an  expoi".  termaial 
O;  the  countries  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
Stiudi  Arabia  has  the  largest  present  pro- 
-duciion  of  LPG  with  a  17.5  million  barrels 
per  year  plant  :>t  Ras  Tanura  and  an  ex- 
pan,s:oii  under  construction  at  this  location 
lor  an  additi.^nal  15  milUtin  barrels.per  year 
In  addition  to  this  recovery,  it  is  estimated 
that  Saudi  Arabia  could  potentially  supply 
in  excess  of  90  million  b.irrels  ptr  year  based 
on  its  present  oil  production  and  this  pottii- 
ti.il  will  increase  as  oil  production  is  in- 
creased. 

Kuwait  h,i3  a  facility  which  can  product- 
Id  million  barrels  per  year  of  LPG  and  i.-- 
.seriously  couiidering  a  secoud  gas  processing 
pi  nt  to  produce  an  additional  12  million 
barreis  per  \ear.  Although  its  uure(.o\ered 
potential  is  not  as  Inrce  i.s  Sat;d;  Arabia's 
It  is  estimated  that  up  to  80  nuUion  barrels 
per  year  i>f  additional  LPG  could  be  produced 
if  economic   m.irkets  were  available. 

The  next  large  potential  LPG  producer  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  Iran.  Two  small  LPG  re- 
cot  ery  facilities  are  now  operating  In  Iran 
one  recovers  7  million  barrels  per  year  and 
a  new  facility,  recently  brought  on  stream 
has  a  capacity  for  2.8  miiliou  barrels  per 
year. 

In  Iran  associated  gas  is  procesFed  for 
natural  gas  liquids  rcco\ery  from  only  two  ol 
the  SIX  largest  oil  fields.  Even  in  these  two 
fields,  only  the  leanest  from  field  separators 
is  processed  since  this  processing  has  as  its 
iiiaiii  objective  the  reduction  of  associated 
liquids  111  natural  gas  which  is  sub.sequenily 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  pipeline  The 
richer,  lovv  pressui-e  separator  ga.ses  are  stiU 
llared.  There  is  a  miuiuuiiu  of  70  uulhoii 
barrels  of  material  a\n:Iable  from  theie 
sources. 

Australia  offers  pno;hpr.  Hlihoiish  smaller 
potential  source  lor  propane.  At  present 
Australia  is  exportnig  apprdXimntely  nine 
million  barrels  per  >ear  of  LPG  to  Japan 
irom  the  Bass  Strait,  Ihis  production  area 
will  have  iin  equivalent  aiuoiuit  available 
above  present  commi: meiits  by  1975.  In  ad- 
dition. South  Australia  gas  production  could 
make  atallnble  up  To  5  million  b.irrels  per 
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year  about  the  same  time.  Aithotjcrh  tlie 
logical  market  for  these  materials  is  Japan, 
They  could  be  Imported  Into  the  West  Coast 
oi  the  US.  if  that  market  orlered  a  beUer 
net  hack  to  iho  producers. 

Indonesia  otlers  another  potential  source 
for  propane  >h)pment.s  to  the  US.  West  Coast 
but  no  specific  LPG  projects  are  known  to  be 
under  consideration  at  thi.s  t.nie. 

Tiie  major  l)iternatioiial  movements  of 
propane  and  other  LPGs  at  tliis  time  is  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  Japati.  This  material  Is 
presently  priced  at  approximately  4''  per 
US.  gallon  at  the  .vjurce  A  comparable  pri'  e 
at  Nonh  Afnc.m  LPG  export  termlimis  i.s 
pre.'.ently  approximately  5..5''  per  US.  tjallon. 
'J  hese  price.s  are  forecast  to  reach  6:-  per  U.S. 
gallon  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  8v  per  U.S. 
gallon   In  North  Africa  by   IttSO. 

Figure  5  mdicates  the  minimum  prices 
that  can  be  expected  to  pievoil  for  im- 
ported propane  at  a  Gulf  Coast  Import  ter- 
minal Venezuela  will  not  he  able  to  supply 
all  of  the  propane  required  by  the  US.  be- 
tween 1!>75  and  1985.  Therefore,  North  Africa 
seems  the  lr>gical  .source.  Propane  from  North 
Africa  is  calctilatcd  to  cost  approximatelv  13'- 
per  e^'llon  FOB  tlio  import  tenniual  bv 
11175. 

I  muft  empliasi/.e  at  this  point  that  tlie 
prices  shown  in  this  slide  are  miuinuun 
prices,  and  the  US.  companies  going  into 
international  markets  to  purchase  propane 
and  other  LPGs  must  realize  two  facvois  If 
♦  iiev  are  to  attain  tiicve  minimum  prices. 
F'lrst,  that  mo.^t  of  the  present  production 
of  LPG  out.-ide  the  US.  is  committed  on  loii'^ 
term  contracts,  and  second,  that  the  tvpe 
and  nuu^nitude  of  the  competition  in  inter- 
national markets  is  ditferetu  from  that 
which  exists  m  the  US.  LPG  industry. 

For  example,  the  .Japanese  fioven^menr. 
ngency  known  as  .MlTl  has  forernst  that 
Japan  will  have  to  import  a  minimum  of 
60  million  barrels  ,j{  LPG  in  1975  and  their 
demand  frr  imported  LPG  is  continuine  to 
rise  at  a  rapid  rate.  Tills  substantial  block 
of  ci>mpetition  is  backed  by  a  busine.-s  phi- 
losophy which  includes  loiij;  term  credits, 
willini^ness  to  invest  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  ability  lo  offer  trade-ouis  of 
technology  and  other  products  for  LPGs  or 
other  iiydrocarbons. 

In  additiciii  to  a  different  type  of  competi- 
tion. American  LPG  buyers  will  find  that 
much  of  their  overseas  imports  will  have  to 
be  purcha-sed  from  national  oil  companies 
whose  .-.ales  philosophy  is  based  as  much  on 
political  considerations  as  it  is  on  tiie  profit 
motl-.  e. 

In  summary,  the  amount  of  the  LPG  th.Ht 
will  have  to  be  imported  hr.o  the  US.  to  sup- 
ply our  markets  between  now  and  1985  is 
available  from  offshore  but  the  prices  will 
be  higher  than  what  the  US.  LPG  Industry 
has  been  accu.^tomed  to  In  the  past  and  the 
competition  for  the^  supplies  will  be  sig- 
nificantly different  from  that  which  you 
have  experienced  here  in  the  U.S.  Inciden- 
tally, alnioit  as  an  aiter-thougiit,  you  had 
better  learn  to  mnvert  gallons  and  barrels 
to  metric  tons  becau.se  in  world  markei.«, 
materials  are  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis 
of  metric  ton-:, 
1  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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COM. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  turning 
now  to  coal,  cm-  most  abundant  re.source, 
we  are  confionted  with  a  nicst  ironic  .sit- 
u.ition.  We  luivc  cnoush  of  it  to  la.st  .sev- 
eral hundred  jear.s  and  tlieietore  need 
to  import  none.  Thu.s,  coal  i.s  the  only 
primary  fuel  which  pre.sent.s  absolutely 
no  national  .security  or  balance  of  pay- 
ment.s  problem.  Although  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  estimates  that  200  billion 
tons  are  recoverable  under  current  tech- 
noloitical  and  economic  conditions,  the 


level  of  coal  production  is  lower  today 
thiui  it  wa.s  in  1947.  This  is  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  including  tlie  lo.ss  of  home 
heating  and  steam  locomotive  markets 
for  coal.  Equally  as  i;nportant,  concern 
for  the  liclth  of  coal  miners  and  the 
need  to  cut  down  on  air  pollutants  has 
run  up  tlie  cost  of  coal  production  and 
limited  its  availability.  Low  sulfur  coal 
is  in  short  supply  in  eastern  States  wliile 
low  sulfur  western  coal  costs  more  to  be 
deliveied  to  eastern  users  because  of  high 
tran.sporlation  expen.ses.  But  about  one- 
tliird  of  our  recoverable  coal  has  a  .sulfur 
content  too  high  to  meet  current  stand- 
ards. Strict  new  .-.trip  mining  regulations 
at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  are  certain 
to  impose  greater  costs  and  physical  con- 
straints  upon   the   low   sulfur   coal   re- 
sources in  both  tiie  East  and  West. 

fNVIRONMENT    ACTIONS    lNCRr.\SE     OIL    DKMAND 

Environmental  considerations  have 
had  an  adverse  impact  on  available  oil 
supply.  For  lack  of  a  pipeline,  the  laig- 
est  known  oil  field  in  North  America— 
tiic  Prudhoe  Bay  field  in  northern 
Alaska — has  lain  doi-mant  since  its  dis- 
covery in  1968.  Marine  exploration  and 
development  have  been  restricted  in 
some  areas  with  outstanding  petroleum 
P'Otential,  such  as  offshore  California, 
Oil  leasing  lias  been  delayed  in  the  Guli 
of  Mexico,  and  siroimly  oppo-ed  off  the 
e:ist  coast. 

While  some  environmental  steps  were 
lih'.ving  a  role  in  restricting  domestic  oil 
production,  .still  other  environmental  ac- 
tions were  increasing  the  Nation's  re- 
quirements for  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products. 

In  1970.  tlie  Congress  pas.sed  legi.sla- 
tion  Icafling  to  very  rigid  Federal  stand- 
ards for  air  quality  and  automotive  emis- 
sions. This  historic  act  v. as  welcomed  in 
principle  by  all  Americans  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  their  enuronment — 
and  ricihtfully  .so.  However,  to  implement 
the  act.  it  became  necessary  to  ban  the 
burning  of  high-.sulfur  fuel  oil  and  coal 
111  many  industrial  and  commercial  in- 
stallations. In  fact,  use  of  1,55  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year  would  be  banned  by 
1975  if  both  primary  and  secondary 
standards  of  tlie  act  are  met. 

These  restrictions  have  placed  still 
more  strain  on  the  already  tiglit  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  and  low-sulfur  fu^l 
oil. 

Moreover,  to  comply  with  the  new  act. 
it  also  became  necessary  to  redesign 
automobile  engines  to  run  cleaner. 
These  new  engines  con.-,ume  significantly 
more  gasoline  per  mile. 

The  side-effect,s  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
compounded  the  already  extremely  tax- 
ing demands  on  the  oil  industry  to  lulfill 
energy  needs. 

Unfortunately,  oilier  energy  sources 
offer  hltle  helii  in  meeting  additional 
fuel  requirements: 

Natural  gas  will  do  well  to  maintain 
its  current  level  of  output;  and 

Nuclear  energy  is  badly  behind  sched- 
ule and  can  offer  little  immediate  as- 
sistance as  a  substitute  for  coal  or 
high-sulfur  oil. 

Therefore,  the  burden  of  meeting  the 
public's  energy  requirements  lies  heavily 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  petroleum  indus- 


try. Already  the  industry  is  supplying 
some  17.6  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  to 
meet  about  half  of  our  country's  energy 
needs.  This  requirement  will  probably 
increase  .some  40  percent  by  1980,  and  70 
percent  by  1985. 

tNCERLMNXIFS    R1S7RICT    nillNERY    CO.Vbl  HfC- 
TIOM 

Unfortunately,  U.S.  refining  capacity 
has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  this 
surging  demand. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  equivalent  of 
six  150,000  barrels-daily  refineries 
should  be  built  in  the  United  Slates  each 
year  to  1980,  just  to  stay  even  with  in- 
creasing requirements  for  petroleum 
products  in  this  coimtry.  Yet,  at  this 
writing,  not  a  single  new  refinery  i.s 
under  construction — although  several 
expansion  projects  have  been  announced 
at  existing  facilities. 

Planning  of  new  refinery  capacity  has 
been  impeded  because  of  shortages  in 
local  crude  oil  supply,  uncertainties 
about  the  future  of  the  criule  oil  import 
program,  uncertainties  a*  to  required 
product,  specifications.  aKd  poor  profit 
performance  of  domestic  refining  in  re- 
cent yeai  s. 

These  problems  have  increased  the 
difficulty  of  planning  and  engineering  for 
liie  large  amounts  of  investment  capital 
required  for  expansion  of  indastry  op- 
erations. Refineries  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $250  million,  and  before  com- 
panies can  afford  to  allocate  this  amount 
of  capital  to  a  project,  they  must  have 
reasonable  a.ssurance  that  tlie  invest- 
ment will  be  economic. 

However,  the  time  for  study  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close;  the  time  for  action  is  at 
hand.  Time  is  a  critical  element  in  the 
development  of  energy  supplies.  In  the 
ca.se  of  almost  every  energy  fuel,  there 
i^  a  long  timespan — usually  3  to  10 
years — between  the  time  the  search  for 
new  energy  resources  begins  and  the 
time  the  new  supplies  can  be  delivered 
to  consumers.  Even  if  we  should  take 
positive  actions  today  to  accelerate  do- 
mestic output  of  energy,  the  gap  between 
demand  and  supply  would  continue  to 
widen  for  several  years.  Delay  can  only 
prolong  and  deepen  the  energy  crisis 
and  lead  to  increasing  dependence  upon 
uncertain  foreign  supplies  of  energy. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  we  u.se 
more  clean-burning  natural  gas  in  our 
major  urban  centers,  but  who  resist  ef- 
forts to  develop  our  important  offshore 
petroleum  supjilies. 

Others  urge  higher  production  of  low  - 
sulfur  fuel  oils,  but  do  not  want  pipe- 
lines, terminals,  or  refineries  near  their 
homes. 

Still  others  talk  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, but  continue  to  use  more  and  more 
electricity   every   day — and   oppose   the- 
construction  of  powerplants  and  power- 
lines  in  their  neighborhoods. 

While  more  efficient  use  of  energy  is 
desirable,  some  of  our  national  goals 
call  for  more  energy,  not  less;  full  em- 
ployment; an  end  to  poverty;  and  even 
the  task  of  environmental  houseclean- 
ing. 

Many  people  object  to  rising  prices  for 
gas,  oil,  coal,  and  electricity.  But  the 
question  is:   How  much  energy  can  be 
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produced  without  higher  prices  if  costs 
of  producing  it  are  irreversibly  on  the 
rise? 

We  are  going  to  have  to  give  up 
"either-or"  and  start  considering  our 
energy  problems  in  terms  of  tradeoffs. 
By  this,  I  mean  we  may  have  to  trade  off 
a  little  of  one  goal  in  order  to  reach  an- 
other. Every  energy  option  ha.s  its  cost — 
an  environmental  cost,  a  discomfort  cost, 
a  national  security  cost,  or  an  actual  fi- 
nancirl  cost.  However,  as  a  nation  we 
should  be  willing  to  accept  .such  trade- 
offs r.ither  th.^n  run  the  risk  of  turn- 
offs.  We  c~innot  turn  off  our  energy 
needs  and  we  should  not  have  to. 

A  balanced  approach  which  recognizes 
these  hard  facts  is  the  soundest  route  to 
optimum  use  of  our  energy  resources 
and  the  fullest  possible  attainment  of 
our  national  goals. 

The  President  sent  his  energy  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  April  18.  The 
executive  branch  has  already  begun  to 
implement  portions  of  the  Presidents 
program  under  existing  legal  authority. 
But  new  legal  authority  for  new  pro- 
grams has  been  requested.  The  Congress 
has  been  slow  in  responding. 

The  President  is  in  the  process  of 
finalizing  plans  for  organizational 
changes  related  to  energy  both  within 
the  White  House  and  the  executive 
branch  as  a  whole.  Other  changes  will  be 
proposed  regarding  our  Federal  energy 
R.  &  D.  program.  I  look  forward  to  the 
presentation  of  these  proposals  to  the 
Congress. 

Much  work  needs  to  be  donr  in  Both 
the  executive  brairch  and  the  Congress. 
The  necessary  legislative  action  cannot 
take  place  until  there  is  an  acceptance  of 
the  facts  which  have  given  ri.se  to  the 
problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  sum- 
'  mary  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  state- 
ment will  be  of  use  to  my  colleagues  in 
focusing  on  the  national  energy  problem 
as  a  whole.  We  must  face  the  facts  and 
avoid  the  temptation  to  focus  our  efforts 
on  finding  scapegoats.  Conducting  v.itch 
hunts  will  not  solve  the  energy  problem. 
but  exacerbate  it. 

Until  we  start  focusing  on  solutions 
the  energy  ci-isjs  will  continue  to  in- 
tensify. We  have  sufficient  facts  with 
which  to  proceed.  The  time  has  come  to 
implement  legislative  solutions. 

We  made  a  sUt it  by  pa.ssing  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
insofar  as  recognition  of  the  paoblcm  Is 
concerned.  We  have  now  reached  the  ' 
point  where  we  must  start  passing  laws 
designed  to  solve  the  problem 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tingui.'^heQ'Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Bellmon>  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
e.xceed  10  minutes. 

Air.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pi  esident,  I  wish  to 
congratuate  my  colleague.  Mr.  Bartlett 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  participated  and  are  participating 
in  the  colloquy  this  morning,  hoping  to 
draw  the  alicntion  of  the  Senate  and 
perhaps  to  a  degree  others  to  the  serious 
problems  we  have  in  trying  to  work  our 
way  out  of  the  energj'  shortage  situation 
in  which  this  country  finds  itself. 
What  has  happened  shoiUd  be  no  sur- 


prise to  anyone.  Those  who  have  been 
observing  the  energy  situation  in  this 
country  have  been  saying  and  predicting 
for  years  that  we  were  working  our.-^elves 
into  the  present  tight  energy  supply  sit- 
uation. 

Along  with  other  Members,  including 
some  of  those  who  have  spoken  this 
morning,  I  have  participated  in  these 
di.scas,sions  on  the  Senate  floor  during 
the  past  4I2  years.  As  a  former  chair- 
nan  of  the  Intertsate  Oil  Compact- Com- 
nii; -ion.  I  can  remember  10  years  ago 
the  projections  that  were  made  that  un- 
less the  United  States  changed  its  direc- 
tion and  adopted  a  mere  sensible  energy 
policy,  we  would,  one  day,  be  in  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

My  colleague  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Bartlett)  and  former  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa, also  has  been  active  for  years  in 
other  areas,  besides  tiie  Senate,  in  try- 
ing to  get  the  coimtry  to  accept  a  more 
effective  energy  pohcy  so  that  we  would 
not  find  ourselves  in  the  kind  of  energy 
.'iiDrtage  situation  that  we  are  now  iri, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  insecure  foreign  souiccs  for  our  oil 
and  gas. 

I  am  distressed  that  current  reports 
describe  the  energy  shortage  as  some  sort 
of  .so-called  phenomenon,  being  produced 
deliberately  for  some  kind  of  sinister 
purpose. 

The  leaders  of  the  industry  have  tried 
for  years  to  gel  a  more  realistic  pohcv 
enacted  by  the  Government.  They  have 
generally  been  rebuffed,  so  that  they 
clearly  are  not  the  ones  responsible 
Rather,  they  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
trying  to  avoid  this  .situation  with  every 
means  at  their  di^posr.l. 

The  facts  are  plain  when  we  examine 
the  situation:  Ever  since  1956.  the  rate 
of  diilhng  for  oil  and  gns  has  been  poing 
down,  until  most  recent  years  when  there 
was  a  slight  upturn.  At  the  same  time,  a 
drclinc  in  development  has  been  occur- 
ring. We  have  been  experiencing  a  rapid 
incrca-e  in  total  energy  consumption. 
prm:.nd  for  crude  oil  has  been  going  up 
700.000  barrels  per  day  each  year  and,  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  not  been  rx- 
p:indin^;  do.mnstic  production  to  meet  this 
growth  in  demand. 

These  facts  have  been  well  known,  but 
those  who  have  oppo:;cd  incentives  to 
accelrralc  the  development  of  our  abun- 
dant domestic  cner'-'y  reserves,  have  done 
so  because  they  thou-ht,  that  as  our 
'ability  to  meet  our  requirements  from 
domestic  sources  declined,  we  would  bo 
able  to  import  all  the  tner-y  we  needed 
from  forciun  sources  and.  they  have  ^^n\- 
crally  clnimtd,  at  lower  prices. 

Th"  fact  is  that  not  only  this  country 
has  been  increasing  its  encr.ny  require- 
ments, but  all  the  other  indu.strialized 
countries  of  the  world  have  been  in- 
creasiir;  their  energy  requirements  also. 
So  that  now  there  is  no  uncommitted 
crude  nil  nvn liable  anywhrrc  in  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  that  these  .shortnges 
have  been  developing  throughout  the 
world,  prices  have  been  increasing.  So, 
at  the  present  time,  tlie  choarc:-t  crude 
oil  in  the  v.oiid  in  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  increa,-ing 
restraints  on  the  u.sje  of  energy  brought 


about  by  environmental  concerns  and 
already  exjiressed  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  this  morning,  have  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  lo  the  already  critiral 
energy  situation  this  country  now  finds 
itself  in. 

I  want  to  add  my  recommendation  and 
my  suggestions  as  to  a  solution  lo  the 
others  that  have  been  mide  this  morn- 
ing. 

There  is  no  que:stion.  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  that  this  country  has  all  the 
enerav  re:^erves  it  needs  to  meet  its  re- 
quirements for  hundreds  of  years  in  the 
future. 

The  problem  is  largely  one  of  eco- 
nomics. We  have  the  reserves,  we  have 
the  tecimology.  and  we  have  the  demand 
What  is  needed  is  to  get  out  of  the  frame 
of  mind  that,  somewhere,  there  is  an 
easy,  cheap  .solution  to  the  energy  ques- 
tion. 

Once  we  face  the  fact  that  we  will 
probably  not.  in  our  lifetime,  ever  again 
see  energy  as  cheap  as  it  has  been  dur- 
ing the  past  several  decades,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  work- 
ing out  of  the  present  situation. 

We  are  going  to  have  lo  pay  the  price 
it  costs  to  produce  eiierpy  from  re.serves 
and  resources  located  in  more  remote 
areas  such  as  Alaska  and  in  deeper  layers 
tlian  wes  the  case  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  when  oil  and  gas  fields  were 
being  discovered  in  abundance  in  more 
easily  accevsible  terrain.  For  example, 
early  drilhng  would  yield  oil  and  ga.s 
with  1.000  to  2.000  feet.  These  relatively 
easily  accessible  layers  are  rapidly  being 
depleted  necessitating  the  need  to  drill 
deeper  and  at  higher  cost.  It  is  becoming 
common  place  to  drill  15.000  to  25.000 
feet  and  even  as  deep  as  30.000  feet.  To 
drill  these  wells  is  costing  anywhere  from 
$3  to  $6.5  million  and  2  to  3  years.  The 
d:iy  is  over  when  cheap  energy  is  readily 
available  simply  because  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  expensive  to  produce  it. 
Already  the  technology  is  available  for 
us  to  shift  to  a  coal-based  enerfiy  indus- 
tiy  by  liqjefyiiv:  and  ga  ifying  coal.  The 
only  problem  is  that  to  do  this  the  price 
of  the  product  has  to  rise  in  order  to 
make  it  economically  attractive  for  the 
investments  that  must  be  made. 

Recently.  I  visited  a  coal  gasification 
;nd  liquelai-tion  pilot  project  called 
COED  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  where  a  ?oni- 
onstration  plant  has  been  operated  for 
several  years  by  the  Food  Machinen.- 
Corp.  under  contract  to  the  Office  of  Coal 
Re  f  arch  of  the  Department  of  the  Lite- 
rior.  At  this  point,  it  is  possible,  starting 
with  $7  a  ton  coal,  to  iiroduce  crude  oil 
at  a  price  of  about  S5.50  a  barrel,  and  to 
produce  natural  gas  at  a  price  far  less 
then  th?  CO.  t  of  imported  LNG. 

Unfortunntcly,  at  the  rresent  time, 
crude  oil  in  this  country  is  selling  at 
about  $4.20  a  barrel,  ihcrcfore  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  to  get  investors  to 
construct  plants  using  tiie  COED  proc- 
ess fur  coel  liQuefaction  and  ga.sification. 
If  we  could  allow  the  price  of  ga.soline 
a  I  the  pump  to  go  up  from  3  cents  to  5 
cerls  a  gallon,  then  it  becomes  econom- 
ice.Ily  ftasible,  at  once,  to  begin  coal 
liquefaction  and  gasification  on  a  large 
scale,  so  that  v  e  will  be  able  to  utilize  the 
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abundant  coal  reserves  \v?  possess  and 
meet  the  need  for  petroleum  piodurts. 

In  my  opinion,  making  this  kind  of  de- 
cision, to  allow  energy  prifcs  to  ri.'^e 
only  slightly,  would  be  one  of  the  best 
iiLsurance  policies  this  coimti  y  could  buy. 
If  we  allow  ourselves  to  go  along  the 
route  now  followed,  by  holding  the  price 
of  petroleum  products  down  at  artifi- 
cially low  levels,  we  are  going  to  cau.se 
excessive  usage  of  the  product,s  during  a 
period  when  they  will  be  in  short  supply, 
regardless  of  what  we  do. 

In  addition,  we  will  increase  the  de- 
pendence of  this  Nation  on  highly  in- 
secure sources  from  abroad.  We  will  also 
greatly  overstrain  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  so  that  this  country's 
economy  will  be  even  further  weakened. 
I  believe  that  American  energy  users 
would  much  rather  have  a  dependable 
and  abmidant  supply  of  energy  available 
at  3  cents  to  5  cents  per  gallon  more 
than  they  are  now  paying,  than  they 
would  be  able  to  see  the  Senate,  and 
the  Congress,  go  in  for  some  kind  of  na- 
tional rationing  system,  or  to  see  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  allocation 
that  would  perhaps  make  it  possible  for 
whatever  kind  of  energy  czar  we  finally 
would  wind  up  with,  to  work  great  hard- 
ships on  certain  elements  of  the  econ- 
omy, while  favoring  others. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  American  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  products  they  feel  they 
must  have  and  that  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  necessary  upward 
adjustments  of  the  prices  if  they  felt 
this  was,  indeed,  the  only  long-range 
answer  to  the  problem  that  has  suddenly 
now  begim  to  get  national  attention. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  quit  looking  for  artificial  .solu- 
tions to  this  problem  and.  ratlier.  to  rely, 
as  others  have  recommended  this  morn- 
ing, upon  the  American  free  enterprise 
system,  upon  American  technology,  upon 
American  resources,  to  make  this  country 
again  self-sufficient  in  meeting  its 
energy  cnsis. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  iia 
the  Record  an  article  relating  to  the 
Japanese  use  of  American  coal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  ()nntcd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

H'  w   Jajmn-   Wilt    Df\H'.p   AiA->K'.s   BsLucA 

C<ML    RfSLKVES 

On->  -.fie  eflert  of  the  world  energy  rrLsIs 
Is  that  .1  si  ice  of  Ala.^ka's  \ast  coal  rt.serves 
may  be  t;.pped  and  brought  to  market  bc- 
lore  the  oil  can  e\eu  .start  to  liow  Irom  the- 
North  Slope  The  people  who  will  be 
iiiitially  tlevelopiiig  thi,  reserve  will  be  the 
Japaiie.se  because  ot  their  pro.xiniity  to  the 
sour-e.  their  urgent  needs,  and  the  rela- 
tive aoiuidr-.uce  or  hiijh-erade  coal  in  the 
li;wer  48.  With  coal— unlike  oil— J.ipane.se 
developers  'a:11  iKjt  be  competing  a-ain.si, 
.'\ii;eriran   iniertsts. 

Tliey  know  iliey  c.in'i  win  in  ;iny  competi- 
Uiiii  ior  Nortli  Slope  oil,  but  they  are  certain 
tiiat  the  huge  depo.siti  o£  relatively  low- 
(irade  co;a  in  Ala.ska  are  available  and  they 
have  been  quietly  trfariiig  up  to  tal.e 
ad'  aiitage  o!  it. 

.Japan's  appetite  for  coal  i.i  ju.st  aboiit  as 
b,^  as  Al.i.ska's  known  reserves.  They  need 
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coal  in  huge  quantities  for  the  steel  iudu-s- 
iry  and  have  gone  as  far  a.s  Australia  to  haul 
It  home.  Japan's  steel  production  should 
e.\ceed  that  of  the  United  States  by  1975 
and  to  do  that,  they  will  need  a  lot  more 
coal  Than  i.s  now  available. 

One  of  the  largest  trading  companies  in 
Japan— Nissho-Iwai— has  blueprints  for  u 
*y00  million  to  $1  billion  coal  mine  and 
related  dock  and  processing  facilitv  to  be 
e.-.Tabh.shed  at  Beluga,  near  Anchorage.  Tiie 
huye  development  could  begin  as  soon  as 
the  end  of  this  year,  if  the  tests  being  con- 
ducted .'how  .satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Ikawa, 
Director  and  Deputy  General  Manager ' 
Planning  and  Project  Development  Division. 
told  Ala.-,ka  Con.s;ruction  &  Oil  during  on 
interview  at  the  Tokyo  headquarters  that 
"We  will  make  the  annoinicemcnt  about 
our  final  deci.,ion  by  the  end  of  the  year." 

The  company  e.xpects  to  be  doin^  about 
$8  billion  worth  of  busine.ss  in  its  world- 
wide trading  operation  this  year  and  ranks 
as  one  of  the  top  three  in  Japan  when  it 
conies  to  heavy  iron,  steel  and  chemica:.-- 
They  are  waiting  for  the  test  results  oi 
the  n.'w  .solvent  coal  process  that  is  being  de- 
veloped to  utilize  the  relatively  low-grade 
of  sub-biiuminous  Beluga  coal. 

Hie  solvent  coal  process  had  been  under 
lines' ication  in  this  country  by  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research,  Department  of  Interior, 
lor  niuie  than  seven  years  a.s  an  alternative 
to  oil  as  a  source  of  clean  and  readily  avail- 
able energy.  The  research  has  progressed 
beyond  the  laboratory  stages.  In  f.ict.  test 
re.sults  from  a  bench-scale  pilot  plant  have 
been  so  eiicouraging  the  government  has 
awarded  a  S20  million  contract  to  btnid 
a  full  .scale  test  plant  in  Tacoma.  The  plant 
is  now  under  construction  and  expects  to 
be  in  business  a  yeir  from  now. 

Ill  Japan,  Nis.sho-Iwal.  Nippon  Steel  and 
a  group  of  electric  power  companies  are 
conductnig  their  own  feasibility  studies 
They  have  used  up  the  initial  three-ton 
.sample  shipment  and,  encouraged  by  the 
results,  are  now  bringing  u  six  ton  .shipment 
for  further  analysis. 

Two  critical  problems  they  have  to  com- 
bat are  keeping  the  product  within  pollu- 
tion limitations  and  raising  the  heating- 
value  of  the  coal  .so  that  it  can  be  economic- 
ally u.sed  In  the  steel  and  power  industry. 

The  basic  concept  is  to  pulveri.^e  coal  and 
put  it  in  a  hot  oil  wiiich.  at  350  degrees, 
will  turn  the  coal  into  a  liquid.  In  doing  so 
the  moi.-^ture  in  the  coal  evaporates  and  the 
ail  is  filtered  out.  The  proce.ss,  in  etfect. 
purities  the  coal  so  that  it  meets  environ- 
nu-nlal  burning  standards. 

•  You  can  remove  the  ash  and  moisture 
iu  the  stack  with  expensive  anti-polhnion 
equipment  or  you  can  lake  the  ash  out 
beiore  you  burn  it."  Ikawa  said.  In  the 
ca.se  of  Beluca  coal  30  3.5  percent  of  its 
volume  is  ash  and  moisture,  so  earlier 
removal  produces  a  considerable  savings  in 
iransjiortatlon  cost. 

Another  major  attraction  of  the  process 
i.s  that  it  enhances  the  energy  value  of  the 
coal.  Again,  in  tiie  case  of  Beluga,  the  coal 
has  a  rated  BTU  of  7,500  lb.  After  it  ha.^ 
been  processed  the  BTU  value  Jumps  to  1G,000 
BrU'lb.,  or  slightly  more  than  dotible. 

So.  in  the  mo.st  elementary  terms,  the  proc- 
e.ss cleans  the  fuel,  reauces  its  bulk  by  about 
one  third  and  increases  its  energy  value  bv 
more  ilian  itX)  percent. 

The  processor  ha;,  two  choi':'o.s:  either  !:ecp 
the  coal  in  it.3  litiuia  form  for  easy  iran.si)or- 
tation  (in  pipelines  and  insulated  tanker.s), 
or  resolidify  the  coal  into  beads  or  marble- 
like pieces  which  can  be  easily  handled  in 
bulk  (as  one  would  handle  grain,  for  ex- 
ample) . 

Toe  BeUii-a  li.-ld  Ni  sho-Iwai  is  la.'kliig 
ab.out  contains  about  one  billion  ions  of 
recoverable  coal  which  will  be  strip  mined. 

The  Beluga  reserve,  thoitf-h— an  area  bc- 
tvvLcii    the    Belii-;i    and    The    Chuil    River — 


is  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
to  contain  about  2.6  billion  tons  of  coal.  It 
is  the  largest  known  deposit  of  coal  so  close 
to  the  sea,  which  provides  the  cheapest  form 
of  tran.>portation  for  sucli  prcxlucis. 

When  Nissho-Iwai  m-'iuions  the  figtire  of 
«9,i0  million  investment,  It  includes  the  en- 
tire system— including  extraction,  processing, 
delivery,  storajie  and  other  consumer-end 
handling  facilities.  They  are  talking  aiiout 
facilities  to  handle  five  million  tons  a  year, 
including  the  ships  and  the  dock  facifities 
for  such  ships.  Tiie  largest  coal  production  in 
tlie  US.,  al.so  .strip  mined,  has  yielded  about 
.seven  million  tons  a  year. 

The  solvent  coal  proce.ss  plant  itself  could 
cost  more  than  $150  million,  based  on  the 
projected  co.,t  of  .$75  million  for  a  10.000-ton 
per  day  plant  given  by  Pittsburgh  and  Mid- 
way Coal,  one  of  America's  largest  coal  com- 
panies and  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  .solvent 
coHl.  As.sumh)g  that  Ni.s.sho-Iwal's  plant  will 
have  to  produce  about  200,000  tons  per  day, 
Its  cost  could  approximately  double. 

The  Beluga  field  consists  of  several  dish- 
shaped  deposits  that  range  from  a  few  inches 
below  ground  to  a  few  hundred  feet.  So  it 
is  ideally  suited  for  strip  mining,  and  that 
IS  what  tlie  plans  call  for  Tlie  mining,  stor- 
age, processing',  and  shipping  operation  in 
Ala.-.ka  will  employ  about  300  people  for  a 
minimum  of  20  years  (that  is  the  amortizii- 
tion  period  Ni.ssho-Iwai  figured)  and  will 
probably  last  as  long  as  the  coal  liolds  out , 

With  the  normal  tliree-to-one  ratio  of  peri- 
pheral employment  a  plant  at  Beluga  might; 
support  about  800-1 ,000  Alaskans. 

The  great  value  of  solvent  coal  for  Japanese 
industry  becomes  self  evident — power  plants 
wliich  cannot  now  u.se  coal  because  of  pol- 
lution standards  can  use  solvent  coal.  The 
steel  industry,  recently  turning  to  petroleum 
coke,  can  revert  to  solvent-retined  coal. 

T.>ie  big  question  at  Beluga  Ls  not  about 
the  validi'v  of  the  concept  or  the  proce.-rs,  btit 
concerns  the  detailed  information  to  invest 
the  kind  of  money  that  is  required  for  an 
operation  of  this  scope. 

Placer-Amex,  which  holds  a  choice  20.000- 
acre  lease  between  the  Beluga  and  the  Chuit 
rivers,  will  probably  Joint-venture  with  Nis- 
sho-Ivai  m  the  development.  Placer-Amex 
thinks  five  to  .seven  years  will  elapse  before 
American  industry  will  incorporate  the  proc- 
ess commercially.  Their  timetable  calls  for 
one  year  to  get  the  pljnt  built,  two  years 
to  te.st  tiie  various  concepts  and  production 
techniques  and  another  two  to  three  years 
to  desiyn  and  build  commercial  plants  for 
.specific  products,  ba.sed  upon  the  result.,  of 
the  Tacoma  test  plant. 

Placer-Amex  think-s  that  West  Coast  indu.s- 
tries  will  be  using  solvent  coal  from  Beluf;a, 
too.  and  estimates  that  as  much  as  two-thirds 
of  the  lot.'U  estimated  2.6  billion  tons  may 
end  tip  fueling  power  plants  and  steel  nulls 
on  tile  West  Coast. 

On  tlie  otlier  hand,  Japanese  industry, 
faced  with  a  greater  rate  of  expan.sion  and 
total  lack  of  domes-ic  enert;y  supply,  mnv 
not  proceed  at  the  Itistirely  pace  outlined 
bv  Placer-.\mex. 

It  IS  our  persoiial  opinion  tliat  encruv 
pre^stires  in  Jap.m  will  indeed  force  tlieni  to 
jump  the  gun  and  get  into  tliis  coal  field 
"oefore  US.  companies  really  begin  e^pcn- 
nifiUing. 

Thcte  i.s  rcas^n  to  believe  that  tests  con- 
duct'jd  in  Jajjan  have  yielded  very  favorable 
results  and  tiiat,  basically,  the  Nis.sho.lwai's 
.studies  can  be  concluded  much  faster  than 
ours  because  they  have  a  c.'osed-circuit  situa- 
tion. 

On  one  end,  they  have  .•specific  client.s  with 
specilic  requiiemenls.  and  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  the  coal  ai.d  a  process  that  prob- 
ably can  be  made  to  lit  the  need.  If  the 
.shoe  nt.s.  they  won't  need  jidditional  informa- 
tion before  getting  started. 
It  Is  v.'lUi  thisT3acki.'round,  as  well  as  tjie 
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brlofing  provided  by  Mr.  Ikawa,  that  we  ate 
convinced  that  a  decision  at  the  end  of  this 
year  on  the  project  is  not  unrealistic. 

And,  following  the  Japanese  Industry's 
b.itting  average.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  the 
v.\-rd  will  be-v;go." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  Ameii- 
cnns  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
of  critical  shortages  of  energy  fuels.  The 
threat  of  an  energy  crisis,  which  has 
been  developing  in  recent  years,  has  be- 
come a  reality.  Public  apathy  has  now 
become   pubJic   concern. 

While  energy  is  the  focal  point  of 
current  discussion,  we  shoult"  not  over- 
Ijok  tv.o  other  "E's" — the  econ- 
omy and  the  environment.  The  three 
are  all  clo.scly  interrelated.  Because 
without  adequate  suprlir;.  of  energy  for 
agriculture,  industry  and  evei'yday  pub- 
lic U30,  the  economy  suffers;  and  with- 
out a  hc"iihy  economy,  industry  and 
government  cannot  have  sufiici^nt 
fluids  to  .spend  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary technologv  that  will  assure  us  the 
quality  of  life  that  we  all  dc-ire  for  the 
future. 

The  relationship  of  the  three  E's — 
energy,  the  environment  and  the  econ- 
omy— was  the  sub.iect  of  a  panel  pres- 
ent tion  Pi  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  A.ssociation.  The  pan- 
elists participating  were  three  know!- 
edgcatle  Oklahomans. 
-  W.  A.  Roberts,  executive  vi^e  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Phillips  Pelioleu.u 
Co.,  Bartlesville.  presented  'Tiie  Out- 
look for  Energy.  " 

Dr.  James  C.  Kirk,  general  manager 
of  research  and  development  for  Con- 
tinental Oil  Co..  Ponca  City,  di.'-cussed 
"The  Environmental  Challenge." 

G.  R.  Brainard,  Jr..  midcDntincnt  dis- 
tiict  manager  for  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
TuLsa,  and  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Petroleum  Council,  moderated  the  panel 
and  provided  information  on  'Oil  and 
Gas  and   the  Oklahoma   Economy." 

Mr.  President,  the  views  of  these  three 
speakers  can  help  to  broaden  under- 
standing of  the  Nation's  energy  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
texts  of  their  statements  be  printed  i:i 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  W.  A  Roberts 
Good  morning.  Gentlemen.  I  supppose  the 
ideal  way  to  start  my  rem.trks  would  be  to 
s.,y:  "A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  Western  Hills  Lodge  ...  I  ran  otit  of  gas." 
That  would  emphasize  the  first  point  I  want 
to  make.  And  ihat  is.  the  energv  shortage 
has  reached  Oklahoma.  Though  our  slate  is  - 
the  nation's  fourih  largest  oil  producer  and 
third  largest  natural  gas  supplier,  we  have 
not  been  insuLttcd  from  tlie  uncomforiable 
elfects  of  the  fuels  pinch. 

For  several  weeks  now,  your  publications 
have  been  reporting  how  service  stations  are 
cutting  their  hours  of  operation  and  limit- 
ing sales  in  response  to  the  product  alloca- 
tions of  the  m.tjor  oil  companies.  Bulk 
buyers  have  fell  the  fuel  squeeze  pcrliaps 
e-.en  more   than   the   average  motorist. 

Perhai)s  the  ultimate  irony  of  the  energy 
d  lemma  was  reported  several  weeks  aco  when 
a  number  of  drilling  rigs  in  the  state  had  to 
be  temporarily  shut  down  because  there 
wasn't  enough  fuel  to  keep  them  going. 

The  stale's  12  refineries  have  been  scram- 
bling to  obtain  enough  crude  to  keep  going 


At  least  two  refineries  have  been  running  at 
aroundt  50''    capacity. 

The  exploration  picture  is  no  brighter.  The 
number  of  exploratory  wells  drilled  in  Okla- 
homa dropped  50 'n  between  1962  and  1972. 
Proved  reserves  of  oil  fell  25';  and  those  of 
gas  slumped  by  20  ;  during  the  period  By 
contrast.  produc'l.^n  from  these  re.serves  is 
Increasing.  For  ex.imple.  the  state's  natural 
gas  production  jumped  70',  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. 

Let's  lor/K  far  a  moment  at  ho'.v  we  got  into 
this  prodic.imcnt.  To  my  mind,  tlie  energy 
crunch  Is  a  calamity  of  good  intentions. 

One  of  th.cse  li.w  been  the  eifort  by  the 
federal  governmcnl.  beginning  in  1954.  to 
.  rt-ulaie  the  wjUhe.^d  price  of  natural  gas 
s  11  between  states  This  w.is  done  to  pro- 
te.l  the  consumer  against  nsmg  prices.  The 
results  are  wcl!  known.  The  best  fuel  has 
been  sell.ng  for  the  lowest  price  Demand  for 
gas  h.^s  skyrovkcted.  wiiile  the  economic  lu- 
ceiuive  for  finding  and  produ.ing  it  has 
dw.ndlci.  That  would  have  been  bad  enough, 
but  n.nuril  gas  price  control  als  j  distorted 
pri:es  for  oil  and  coal,  and  therefore 
squeU'heJ  th.e;r  development  as  well.  The  ex- 
plo.ialiDn  of  lUKlcar.  geothermal.  oil  shale 
and  other  more  exotic  lorms  of  energy  also 
li.is  been  retar.led. 

Environmental  pr..>tection  has  been  an- 
other good  intention  contr,i)ut.ng  to  the  en- 
ergy pro'Jlem.  No:30dy  can  argue  with  the 
need  f.jr  cle.-iiicr  air  nnd  vva'er.  'Vet  or  l,iw- 
n;  ikers  h,^ve  gene  far  beyond  v.hai  is  needed 
to  a  hieve  reas.jnai)le  goals,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  draining  energ.,-  supplies.  The  best 
exunple  is  the  federal  au'^o  emissions  stand- 
ar.ls  which  w.ll  reich  their  diststr.;us  cuhni- 
n.ition  in  the  137G  nu)-iols.  Anyone  in  this 
-  roDm  who  has  a  1073  car  i^lre.-.dy  getting  a 
glimpse  of  what  enyiiy  TOiciency — or  inef- 
ficiency— will  be  l.ke  m  a  couple  of  years.  I 
imagine  Jim  Kirk  will  dlscu.ss  other  elfe^ts 
of  the  environmental  issue  on  the  energy  sii- 
uaiion. 

Another  good  intention  that  went  awry 
has  been  the  effort  by  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment to  {-elieve  the  tax  load  on  the  average 
individual  by  b,-)osting  the  taxes  for  indus- 
trv,  ;):irtii'iil.TrIv  tlie  ictroioum  industry- 
Tlieso  so-called  "tax  reforms"  further  reduced 
the  amount  of  .tvailable  money  needed  by  the 
industry  to  find  new  reserves,  and  made  ilie 
in. lust ry  les,->  attractive  to  investors  who  had 
the  c.ipital 

Tlie  most  recent  example  of  these  well- 
me.Tning  but  mi.sguided  proposals  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  propisal  to  dis- 
allow the  deduction  of  mtan.ijible  drilling 
expense  from  unassocialed  income.  This 
would  have  a  disastrous  eilcct  on  explora- 
ti.'>n. 

Tiie  industry  itself  also  has  liad  some  good 
intentions  which  we  now  know  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  eneriiy  problem  One  example 
has  been  the  inclustry's  pro-rams  lo  .see 
America  as  a  result  of  the.se  programs,  and 
we  sold  more  gasoline. 

Now  lets  examine  seme  of  the  ways  the 
gap  between  energy  supply  and  demand 
m'ght  he  bridged. 

Last  April  President  Nixon  delivered  his 
long-awaited  energy  me.,sage.  In  it.  he  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  accelerate 
the  leasing  ot  federal  otfshorc  areas,  where 
there  is  great  promise  of  discovering  new  re- 
serves. The  President  also  impleni'iited  a 
new  petroleum  import  program  designed  to 
increase  tlie  flow  of  foreign  crud?  oil  and 
perlKips  some  finished  products  such  as  ga.so- 
line.  Ihe  trouble  is,  the  energy  crunch  is 
being  felt  worldwide.  The  extra  foreign  oil 
that  is  available  is  high  pricea  or  not  suited 
for  U.S.  refinery  processing  Imported  gaso- 
line is  even  harder  to  get  Tanlier  rate.^  have 
skyrocketed.  Just  this  week.  Canada  hinted 
that  it  may  start  controlling  the  amount  ol 
gasoline  it  exports  to  the  US. 

Tlie  really  big  questions  about  the  nati<>n's 
energy  future  must  be  resolved  oy  Congress. 


A  speedy  resolution  to  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line dispute  Is  absolutely  essential.  So  Is  the 
modification  of  environmental  laws  and 
standards  which  are  currenily  aggravating 
the  energy  problem  Most  important,  natural 
gas  prices  must  be  deregulat-d  and  other 
roadblocks  to  a  free  market  for  energy  nuisi 
be  removed. 
C'l'iisider  what  a  free  market  could  bring — 
Most  obviously,  it  would  correct  the  cur- 
rent inequities  among  energy  prices  For  ex- 
ample, new  gas  produced  here  in  Oklahomi 
destined  for  lm?rstale  markets  sells  at  about 
one-third  the  price  of  Oklahoma  crude  on  a 
BTU  basis.  There  s  also  a  tremendous  in- 
ciiity  be'wecn  prices  for  gas  Itsell  Ci:rrenlly 
new  Oklahoma  interstate  gas  sells  at  22'  per 
million  BTUs,  or  about  half  the  price  of  gas_ 
sold  within  the  slate.  The  latter,  unrsgulatcd^ 
price  gives  an  indication  of  the  true  value  of 
the  gas. 

A  free  market  for  energy  would  "-evilalize 
our  domestic  exploration,  and  stimulate  the 
search  for  oil  and  gas  in  high-cost  areas  such 
as  o.Tshore  and  deep  onshore  regions.  It  would 
dirc?t  the  various  energy  sources  into  their 
most  cfTinenl  us:s,  thereby  reducing  -.vastcftd 
consumption.  Finally,  the  frccmarket  would 
give  momentum  to  alternate  energy  sovirceo— 
shale  oil.  tar  sands,  coal  gas,  and  geotnermal 
power.  1hei.>  arc  all  tejhnically  feasible  en- 
ergy sources,  but  they  simply  cant  compete 
with  conventional  fuels  given  todays  price?. 
Nuclear  power,  which  is  still  noncompetitive. 
v.T   Id  '.  e'  a  bir;  boost,  too. 

What  would  a  free  energy  m.Trket  mean  to 
Oklahoma? 

fir  t.  It  would  be  a  definite  stimulus  to 
the  development  of  Oklahoma  gas.  particu- 
larly the  deep  gas  of  the  Anadarko  Basin  The 
estimated  untapped  reserves  ol  this  region 
rantie  irom  35  lo  100  trillion  cubic  feet.  In 
addition,  many  marginal  pas  fields  in  North- 
west Oklahoma  would  become  economically 
viable. 

As  for  local  oil  exploration,  the  outlook  is 
not  so  encouraging,  even  if  a  free  market  is 
established.  The  state  has  been  pre.ty  well 
blatikcted  by  geological  surveys,  and  there  is 
li'tle  nidication  that  any  major  oil  reservoirs 
reniani  undiscovered  On  the  ether  hand. 
m;)re  sa-isfactory  crude  prices  would  brine  a 
st:p-upr  in  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery 
irom  existing  fields  and  in  research  to  In- 
crease the  degree  of  recovery.  Currently  about 
half  the  slate's  fields  are  undergoing  this 
type  of  treatment. 

I  think  it -s  also  reasonable  to  assume  that 
a  free  en-rgv  market  would  enhanc?  the  value 
of  the  state's  considerable  coal  reserves.  How- 
ever, co.-tlv  environmental  restraints  could 
outweigh  the  stimulus  of  higher  coal  prices 
Tlie  free  market  admittedly  cannot  be  cou- 
s!d''red  llie  i>anacca  lor  all  our  problems,  b-.it. 
in  mv  judgment,  it  is  far  superior  to  elTeclive 
n.itionali/aiion  through  piecemeal  regula- 
tion. It  ha.s  taken  us  20  to  30  years  to  g~e*  in 
this  condition  and  it  will  take  some  lime  to 
recover  under  the  best  of  circumstances 

Looking  at  the  overall  energy  siuiallcn  10 
or  15  years  from  now.  I  think  we'll  see  r.cw 
energy  .sources,  especially  geothermal  and  nu- 
clear power,  coming  on  stronc.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  petroleum  must  contnuie  to 
be  tiie  workhorse  of  our  industrial  economy 
There's  enotuii  pelroleujii  still  in  the  ground 
here  in  the  US,  to  .see  us  through  this  period. 
The  c^inllenge  is  getting  to  It.  Q^n  the  petro- 
leum industry  meet  thi.s  challenge''  I'm  s\ire 
it  cTti.  Given  an  atmosphere  in  which  pri\a'e 
enterprise  can  operate  as  it  should,  the  in- 
dustry can  find,  develop  aiid  deliver  the 
goods, 

Ri.viAKKs  BY  Dr.  J.\mis  C  Kirk 
When  Jim  Kemin  asked  nie  to  parti. i  mte 
in  this  particular  panel  discussion  or.  "Mie 
three  E's  "  I  quickly  agreed  because  I  so  keen- 
ly fell  the  need  for  opportunities  to  dlscu.ss 
these  Important  and  intricately  Inter-re- 
latcd  subjects.  You'll  note  that  my  portion 
ol  th.e  discussion  has  been  titled,  "the  en- 
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viroi'.mental  challenge."  because  the  chal- 
lei:'-e  t>c;ore  vis  today  ts  one  o!  hiidiii^;  ra- 
tional solutions  to  our  eiulrtjrunental  prob- 
lenis.  vve  r  eed  a  re.i:;o;iablc,  b;ilar.ced  ap- 
V/roach  whlcli  recoeni/es  the  li.terrelatioii- 
.~hip  between  t!ie  three  Es.  If  vm  coiiilutii- 
that  I  thiiik  we've  not,  had  a  ratinnaJ  ap- 
:.rou',  h  to  solviii','  environ::ic;.lal  problems. 
vou  i»r(s  rti?ht!  We've  oveiAorkcd  and  mi.s- 
iiscd  the  term  'oiiviror.iucr.tptl  crisis."  This 
rr.iis  approach  may  have  been  n.>elHI  In 
fi'.lIiPET  atter.tion  to  problouis  aud  whippinu 
vn  e-irh.vsiain  and  .srppnrt  f •  r  toiiph  reg- 
ii'.a'ior.s,  but  it  was  not  useful  Ir.  providint; 
a  setting  for  dinjofnte  leadit^p  to  oprimiini 
roUitior.s  which  balance  our  desire  for  a 
clean  environment  piraiiirt  o\ir  reqiiiremcnts 
for  eicrsy  and  a  heal' by  eroi-.omy. 

Attempts  to  di.srn:s  ti^.e  cr.«;t  ar;d  con'^e- 
q-.ier.ccs  of  some  of  the  goals  being  e.-^tab- 
lulitd  were  di.scoiu.led  as  an  attempt  to 
Ju.  tify  continniag  pollnMon.  We  got  caught 
i;p  in  a  niim'oers  game  with  control  arencies 
competing  with  each  other  in  cnrblishintr 
fvtr  lower  permi^.sible  limits.  In  at  Icxst 
tv.M  major  in.stanee.?.  the  fcder.il  lim.i:<;  were 
Cjtabli.-hcd  on  lai'lly  data.  Up  to  tbi'=  point 
Uiere  has  been  such  an  Irtcii-se  ci^mmitment, 
to  corrcctiii^-  a.i  accumula'tioti  of  environ- 
nie:.tal  abu.-e.-j  it  was  almost  out  of  order 
to  aol..  "h(j\v  clean  is  dean  ei:oufch';' "  Hcv.-- 
f,er.  when  we've  cleaned  up  our  mo^t  obvi- 
ous me-^cs,  this  becomco  a  very  pertinent 
f,ue~tion  l:  one  coniiders  the  ci.st  of  clean- 
iitfc!  up  versus  the  efTectiver.ets  of  liis  e.Ton.-:. 
he  find.5  that  frequently  dramatic  improve- 
nij.it  CAn  be  made  for  reriaonable  coj>i;  but 
as  l>e  atrai;.a  to  get  tJie  last  bit  of  impurities 
out.  the  cost,  can  to  I'P  druniatically  witli 
Utile  c'loctivc  Iniprovcnjejt.  In  otlior  words, 
we  rea  h  a  pomt  of  dnniuishiiig  remrr.s 
Wlule  1  m  very  pleased  at  liie  progress  which 
we  ve  made  and  are  continiiii^g  to  make. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  tlial  some  of  the 
lorig-ransie  goals  winch  have  been  esiab- 
l.siied,  and  in  .some  ca.--<rs  these  have  been 
lroz;-n  nit.j  law,  go  beyoud  the  point  oi  di- 
mmiihinR  returni.  In  some  cr„-.e^.  the  goal 
may  be  imp<<s.sible  at  a:;y  cot.  Lets  coiislUcr 
some  of  these. 

1.    THE    P-JTHO    DISC!'ARi;E    r.ri.'I,    FOP.    \V,.TFR 

Congress  ha.^  announced  that  the  ultimate 
gc.il  is  total  recycle  with  -era  dt  ;char^-e  by 
lOe.j.  Nobody  Knows  how  much  this  might 
co.^t  even  if  it  wore  possible.  While  some 
recycle  is  possible  and  is  currently  beini: 
done,  total  recycle  is  ridiculous.  Its  about  a., 
:e.  siblc  as  saying  to  a  person,  "wlien  you 
breathe,  you  can  liihalc  only."  We  can't  reach 
the  gual  but  we  may  be  forced  to  waste  a 
trtal  deal  of  money  trying;. 

2     NONDFr,R.\D.*TroN 

At  first  blush  it  mr>.y  stjund  liV:e  a  gt.ot! 
idea  to  prevent  any  further  degradation  of 
our  air  and  water  In  more  heavily  populated 
areas  this  is  certainly  desirable,  hut  when 
li.i.T  policy  Is  applied  in  spar-e'.y  populated 
areas,  it  is  a  serious  impediment  to  develop- 
ment In  iho.e  areas.  At'v  use  of  pure  air 
and  pure  water  will  result  in  some  contami- 
luitioii  e'.en  thou-.^h  the  levels  inay  in  no 
way  be  harmful.  'I he  adoption  of  thli  poll<y 
ccriainly  makes  pointless  the  elaborate  ex- 
ercj:-,e  the  FWI'CA  went  throng"  in  the  early 
duys  01  the  water  pollution  control  program. 
E'.ery  stream  in  the  country  was  tla.'silltd 
us  to  its  tjciiL-fi^ial  uses,  that  is:  ri.  ic.alonal. 
ii.-huig.  municipal  wa'ter  :,upply.  etc.  Lhuits 
ol  impuriliei  were  established  belov/  which 
riiere  would  be  n.)  intcrrerei.ce  with  the 
u-c  of  the  waier  lor  its  (l';:ii'';a'(.-i  i,.se  U.-e 
(.;  the  water  was  to  be  pern.itted  and  c<jii- 
troli  were  establi.^hed  to  prevent  the  limits 
Jr,m  tjeing  exceeded.  This  seems  to  be  a  sen- 
Ml)ie  approach  but  will  be  negated  ii  the 
non-degradation   policy   is  adopted. 

In  OlsJalioma  we  generate  virtually  all  of 
our  electric  power  by  buniiiiK  natural  gaa. 
As  a  result,  the  present  T«:.el  oi  sulfur  dlox- 


Ide  in  this  area  Is  extremely  low.  With  the 
increasing  scarcity  and  rising  price  of  nat- 
ural gas.  alternate  fuels  containing  sulfur 
Will  have  to  be  burned.  The  non-deuradaiion 
policy  Will  have   to  be  abandoned. 

3.    SI   rKTT    TV    FUEI  s 

Sulfiir  dioxide  is  ea;.ily  measured  lu  small 
concentrations  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
more  data  on  'iliis  air  polluuuit  over  a  longer 
period  than  any  other.  In  fact,  in  many  oi 
the  recorded  air  pollution  epi.sodes,  sulfur 
dioxiue  has  borne  Ih.e  brunt  of  the  blame 
bcLa'Jae  it  wi»s  the  only  tiling  quaiiLitalively 
measired.  Ti;e  level  oi  perception  of  sulfi:r 
dioxide  for  most  people  is  abouL  3  j^pni  and 
long-term  tests  with  sen.sitive  test  annual.'-- 
have  demonstrated  that  twice  this  conceu- 
iration  is  not  harmful  to  health  of  the  test 
animals.  The  tPA  has  adopted  permissible 
levels  l-20tlii  of  this  value  Control  strate- 
gies are  being  devised  to  achieve  these  very 
low  levels.  This  Ins  created  a  bootning  de- 
mand for  low  suUur  fuels  for  healing  and 
powtr  geiieratiOM.  Miicii  of  the  demand  has 
been  filled  by  imporung  hr^  sulfur  foreign 
oil  and  by  burning  scarce  naturid  gas. 

In  19U4  the  east,  coast  had  lou  coal  burn- 
ing plants  which  supplied  70',c  of  the  power 
for  Iho  area.  Three-fourths  of  these  liave 
been  convened  lo  oil  burning.  A  coal-fired 
plant  normally  miist  scrub  its  stack  fjases 
to  remove  the  sr.liur  dioxide  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  permissible  limits.  The  cost  of 
'he  best  scrubbing  processes  is  about  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  the  coal  itself  (i.e., 
about  4'i-  million  btu).  In  addition,  other 
environmental  problems  can  be  created.  The 
limestone  scrubbing  proje.ss  is  one  of  tlie 
processes  being  used,  a  500  megawatt  plant 
requires  600  tons  per  day  of  li.iiestone  which 
must  be  quarried  and  tiicn  the  sohd  waste 
«lisyx).sed  oT: 

Notiviihsianding  the.se  problems,  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  our  power  will  continue  for 
tl-.c  next  decade  or  s.i  to  be  generated  bv 
burning  coil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bv  108.'. 
the  demand  for  coal  will  be  nearly  twice  last 
vears  prod  iction.  OGAE  lias  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  will  build  a  coal-fired  plant 
in  Ohlahi.ina. 

The  British  artvoca'e  the  n.se  of  tall  stacks 
for  power  plants  burning  sulfur-containing 
coal  and  contend  that  this  is  a  satisfactory 
wilution  to  the  problem.  Tall  sta.cks  permit 
the  :  lack  gases  to  pierce  the  invdrsion  layer 
and  permit  dispersion.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  difticulties  and  the  cost  of  stack 
gas  .-■  'rubbing.  Oilier  routes  wotild'  be  to  con- 
vert the  coal  to  a  low  sulfur  lifpiid  or  gaR. 
Con'.L-rslon  to  low  sulfur  li(|u!d  will  be  at 
least  a";  expensive  as  stack  pas  scrubbing, 
that  is.  about  80.  nmi  but.  Conversion  of 
coal  to  a  hi;'h  btu  gas  is  technically  feasible 
but  the  cost  will  be  very  high.  Gas  produced 
by  this  method  will  require  a  prif-e  of  $1  2.5 
to  .it  hK)  per  mtllif^n  bt'i.  This  ron-.pares  with 
the  interstate  1970  price  of  natural  ga.s  of 
17  1  cents  per  million  btu.  Obviously  such 
p  high  priced  fuel  cnii  he  used  only  as  a 
convenience  fuel  for  applicntion.s  such  as 
home  hcnti'ig. 

4.    AOTO.-.IOTIVE   ETIISSIONS 

Tlie  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  requires  among: 
oilier  things,  that  by  the  1075  model  year, 
automotive  emi.s.>ions  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons  must  be  reduced  90',o 
from  tlie  1070  levels.  By  lOTfi.  emissions  of 
oxidos  (if  nitrogen  must  be  90  .  below  the 
average  levels  of  tmconirnlled  fuels  lor  1971. 
What  is  often  overlooked  Is  the  fact  that 
emissions  of  hydrocar'ions  in  the  1970  vehi- 
cles were  already  80  ;,  below  those  of  uncon- 
trolled vehicles,  and  carbon,  monoxide  cniis- 
hion;.  had  already  been  cut  7U',  and  oxides 
of  niiri)gen  hrd  been  cut  by  .50,,':.  There- 
fore, the  fact  Ls  that  1975^  1076  st.mdards 
artu.'.IIy  retinirc  97,;.  reduciiou  of  hydro- 
carbons compared  with  uncontrolled  vehi- 
cles, Ut.;  0  on  carbon  monoxide,  and  93 ',1  on 


oxides  of  nitrogen.  Congress  froi^e  these  rc- 
quiremeuls  in  the  law  before  the  tcch;:;cal 
and  economic  feasibility  of  achieving  these 
levels  had  been  determined.  Afier  se  ,eral 
years  of  diligent  e.iort.  it  is  now  becoming 
p.unfilly  obvious  that  the  teL-hiiual  dilS- 
culty  and  the  cost  of  achievniis  these  ob- 
.lectivcs  will  be  so  severe  as  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  tiie  objectives  should  bt 
modilied. 

'liie  National  .'Vc.dcmy  of  .Science  in  sludy- 
ir.g  the  automotive  cmij.sions  problem  coii- 
clrded  that  there  are  larce  portions  of  the 
United  States  v.  hich  have  neither  a  health 
1; /r  acf.thotic  jiroblem  due  to  automotive 
emissions.  Or,lalioma  is  certainly  one  of  those 
areas.  "Ihey  were  pavucularfy  critical  oi  a 
control  strategy  wiiicii  woukl  reqiiuo  cata- 
lytic mufflers  since  this  was  judged  lo  be 
the  poore;  t  choice  among  scleral  alterua- 
iives.  Lnfcramalely.  because  of  time  dead- 
lines, tills  is  the  direction  the  a-.tomot:ve 
indu.'ry  is  being  forced  to  go.  This  is  also 
the  prime  rea.=:oii  lor  removing  lead  from 
r-avjlinc  since  load  inactivaies  the  catalys'. 
11  the.'^.e  miTillers. 

'Jhe  National  Acaden.y  of  .'i.ience  has 
Ciii:.?d  lor  a  review  of  the  auiomotue  euui- 
siou  standards,  bv.L  it  is  not  tiie  only  (j-viaii- 
fied  scientific  group  which  has  doubts  about 
the  standards.  The  Cahfornia  A.r  Rcso'.ircen 
Etard  is  a  body  wiih  great  exr/erilse  and 
evperience;  and  even  for  a  state  with  tiic 
greatest  polliition  problems,  it  set  more  leni- 
ent standards  than  the  todcral  ones.  Tin; 
cost,  difference  in  acliievuut:  the  federal 
.stand.irds  ver.su.s  achieving  Caliionia-lypc 
standards   is   a   staggering   fCtl    billion. 

To  lliis  point,  it  has  been  all  b-at  imposj-l- 
blo  to  talk  in  terms  oi  costs  and  trade(>lls. 
However,  I  .sense  a  growing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  coii- 
■  idoring  tradeoitj,  and  compromise.->  in  order 
to  achieve  a  rea.so_nably  clean  environment. 
a  re.v.onahiy  healthy  economy,  anu  a  reason- 
ably comiui  table  life  ^lyle. 

REM.^^;KS  hy  G  R  Br.^:n-apd.  Jr. 
The  reniLirks  from  our  other  panel  mem- 
bers have  shown  you  the  Importance  oi 
meeting  the  nation's  energy  needs  and  facing 
lip  to  our  environmental  challeiu  es  Whether 
or  not  v.e  are  able  to  succeed  In  these  tasks 
will  dcpei'd  to  a  great  extent  upon  whether 
we  are  able  to  maintain  the  economic  iiealth 
vi  the  pc  rolcum  l-idustry. 

Ii  sliould  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  tlui'.,  the 
-tato  of  Oklahoma  has  a  large  stake  in  the 
future  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Oklahoma  has  often  been  referred  to  as 
'H.o  si:itc  that  Oil  built  "  and  that  s'attment 
can  certainly  be  hacked  up  with  tlie  facts. 
From  the  standpoint  of  production  alone,  it 
is  siTiiificani  that  oil  and/or  natural  gas 
are  produced  In  72  of  the  77  counties  of  tae 
slate.  The  only  counties  w-ithout  cither  oil  or 
gas  production  (or  both)  are:  Delaware. 
Cherokee,  Adair,  Choctaw,  and  Harmon  conn- 
ties. 

De  pi^e  the  dcHne  of  prodwlion  during 
receiit  yeTrs,  reflecting  a  national  trend, 
Oklahoma  still  ranks  fourth  In  the  nation 
among  all  ttie  states  in  which  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  produced. 

It  aI.;o  rtinks  fourth  in  rofinir.g.  and  it  t-i 
a  pipeline  transportation  center,  witli  more 
than  '^'S.OOO  hiilcs  of  pipelines  cr:sscro.-;sing 
the  Kt^tc. 

Approximately  80,000  Oklahomans  arc  em- 
ployed In  the  petroleum  industry  or  in  related 
lield.-,.  and  this  does  not  include  the  many 
thou.ands  of  others  who  obtain  at  least  a 
portion  of  their  livelihood  because  of  the 
presei.ce  of  oil  and  gas  in  our  slate. 

The  state  of  Oklahoma  it.,elf  depends  heav- 
ily upon  the  petroleum  industry  for  much  of 
rui  tax  revenue.  Taxes  on  tiie  industry  and 
it;  products,  such  as  ga.^uliiie,  account  for  29 
percent  of  the  total  tax  collections  by  the 
.';talc.  These  direct  taxes  do  not  include  the 
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income  lax,  sales  tax,  and  other  taxes  paid 
by  the  oil  industry  and  its  employees  in 
Oklahoma.  Furthermore.  I  am  talking  now 
about  taxes  paid  to  the  state  government.  In 
addition,  oil  companies  also  pay  millions  of 
dollars  in  ad  valorem  taxes  to  all  of  the 
comities   in  Oklahoma. 

All  of  you  are  well  aware  of  the  increase 
in  taxes  that  took  place  two  years  ago  on  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  in  Oklahoma,  at  a 
time  when  production  was  declining.  To  give 
you  an  idea  as  to  the  impact  upon  the  petro- 
leum industry,  it  meant  that  the  slate  col- 
lected more  than  72  million  dollars  In  gross 
production  taxes  in  fiscal  1972  as  compared 
with  about  50  million  dollars  in  the  previous 
year.  This  added  tax  load  of  more  than  22 
million  dollars  on  oil  and  gas  production  in 
Oklahoma  doesn't  include  the  amount  paid 
by  the  petroleum  industry  in  additional  state 
income  taxes  that  were  boosted  the  same 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  money  paid  in  taxo-^. 
tlie  various  companies  and  Individuals  en- 
gaged in  petroleum  activities  have  made  a 
number  of  other  coniribuiior.s  to  the  stale. 

A  survey  was  conducted  recently  by  the 
Oklahoma  Petroleum  Council  among  mauv 
of  the  companies  that  make  up  the  iiidustrv 
in  the  state,  and  the  information  compii'd 
gives  some  idea  as  to  the  involvement  of  o:l 
people  and  oil  hrms  in  improving  their  com- 
munities. 

Take  tlie  subject  of  the  environment  as  an 
example.  The  average  exiienditure  by  the 
industry  in  Oklahoma  toward  improvements 
in  the  environment  in  1970  and  1971  amount- 
ed to  more  than  20  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  companies  revealed  that  during  197:1 
they  plan  to  spend  more  than  27  million 
dollars  to  improve  the  environment  in  Okla- 
lioma  by  lielpin^  to  eliminate  and  present 
air  and  water  pollution,  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  appearance  ol  their  facilities  and  elim- 
inate and  prevent  noise.  An  additional 
2.7  million  will  be  spent  on  other  environ- 
mental improvement  activities  such  as  litter 
clean-up  campaigns  and  ijeamincation  pro- 
jects. This  makes  a  grand  total  of  nearly  ;l() 
million  dollars  to  be  spent  on  the  euvlron- 
iiienl  this  year  in  Oklalioma. 

The  industry's  contributions  to  better  ed- 
ucation through  scholarships,  equipment  do- 
nation, and  financial  grants  lo  Oklahoma  col- 
L'ges  and  universities  amount  to  an  average 
of  more  than  $860,000  a  year.  When  yon  in- 
clude other  support  to  education,  including 
guest  lecture  programs  and  field  trips  for 
students,  the  total  amcunt  donated  to  edu- 
cation by  tlie  petroleum  nidu.'-try  is  cio.'ie  to 
a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Oil  companies  also  support  communitv 
health  programs  i:i  Oklahoma,  Coiitnb-.itions 
to  hospital  building  funds  and  other  projects 
will  amount  to  about  $213,000  in  1973.  The 
companies  also  contribute  in  a  year's  time 
about  $136,000  to  youth  and  minority  pro- 
grams in  our  state  and  donate  equipment  or 
land  for  parks  or  recreation  purposes  that 
amount  lo  about  $74,000,  plus  more  than 
$72,000  to  oilier  r  -realional  opportunities 
lor  the  citizens  of  their  communities. 

Oil  companies  and  their  employees  are  sup- 
porters of  many  other  worthy  causes  in  their 
communities  also.  If  you  add  the  amount 
contributed  by  34  oil  companies  and  their 
employees  to  Uniied  Fund  or  Community 
Cliest  campaigns,  it  comes  to  a  total  of  more 
than  a  million  dollar.^  a  year. 

Incidentally,  this  survey  wa.s  not  all-in- 
clu.sive.  as  there  we.-e  many  other  companies 
not  covered  in  these  totals. 

Turning  again  to  the  subject  of  crude  oil 
production,  I  mentioned  earlier  that  It  has 
been  dropping  in  Oklahon.a  and  nationwide 
during  recent  years,  while  the  demand  for 
more  petroleum  has  been  rising  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Last  year  the  production  of  crude  oil  de- 
clined by  2  1  percent  in  Oklahoma.  I  am 
jileased,  however,  to  report  that  as  the  in- 


t  ustry  geared  to  meet  the  n?tlon's  challenge 
of  strpplying  more  energy  there  was  a  slight 
iiicrea.se  in  drilling  in  Oklahoma  last  year. 

■  A  total  of  2  300  wells  were  drilled  in  Okla- 
homa in  1972.  which  was  an  ir.crea.se  of  2 
•  percent  over  the  wells  drilled  in  197:.  These 
tigures.  incidentally,  include  both  produc- 
tive weils  and  dry  holes.  There  were  176  new 
field  wildcat  wells  r'rillec'  in  Oklahoma  last 
year.  These  wells,  which  were  drilled  in  areas 
where  there  has  been  no  previous  production 
f>f  oil  or  gas.  resulted  in  7  oil  wells,  25  gas 
wells  and  144  dry  holes. 

In  other  w  rds.  no.u-Iy  82  per^-ent  rf  the  e:"- 
forts  lo  find  new  petroleum  deposits  in 
Oklahoma  latt  year  re.>ulted  in  failure!  This 
is  evidence  of  what  we  have  been  saying  dur- 
ing recent  years — that  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
that  have  been  relatively  easy  to  find  have 
already  been  discovered  in  Oklahoma,  and 
now  it  is  up  to  those  companies  and  indi- 
viduals willing  to  rLsk  tremendous  sums  of 
money  in  the  .^earcli  for  petroleum  at  greater 
depths. 

■i'ou  probably  already  know  that  Oklahoma 
c:\n  claim  the  w<.irld-,  record  for  the  deepast 
well  ever  drilled.  Thi.t  record  was  established 
last  year  in  Beckham  County  at  a  depth  of 
:'iO  0:-0  feet,  'lo  tirill  wells  of  thi,.  son  will 
require  millions  of  dollars  in  risk  capital, 
atid  in  order  lo  enrourage  this  sen  of  explo- 
ration and  drilling  the  oil  and  tras  indiustry  in 
Oklahoma  w  ill  need  some  new  incentives  and 
a  fair  and  equitable  tax  treatment— from 
both  the  federal  government  and  the  state 
government. 

.All  of  1  s  are  a-.v  re  of  the  itmationary  spiral 
that  has  hit  our  nation.  Costs  of  operating 
any  business  have  gone  up,  as  all  of  you 
editors  and  publishers  know.  This  is  cer- 
tniily  true  of  the  oil  bust  ess.  wliere  tiie 
costs  of  drilling  wells  —  including  equipment, 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  company  personnel, 
and  everything  else  that  a  company  needs  to 
pay  for  in  cfiinection  with  il.s  operations — 
have  gone  up  much  latter  than  the  price.-< 
of  crude  oil  and  gasoline. 

Crude  oil  prices  nationally  duriig  the 
last  10  years  increased  by  less  than  17  per- 
cent. At  the  same  lime,  oil  well  casing  prices 
and  ;  verage  hourly  wages  in  oil  and  gas  pro- 
dufiion  climoed  more  tiian  twice  as  fast. 

To  sum  up.  we  believe  it  Ls  obvious  that 
Oklalioma—  which  depends  upon  the  petro- 
leum industry  for  tax  money  and  for  con- 
tributions in  many  other  wavs — will  continue 
to  see  the  e!Verts  of  any  economic  crisis  that 
hits  the  petroleinn  Industry.  At  the  same 
tune,  when  the  industry  is  healthy,  the  state 
of  Oklahoma  will  gain. 

There  is  a  need  for  all  Oklahomans  to  sup- 
port those  policies  that  will  help  increase 
domestic  oil  production,  both  in  Oklahoma 
ri  d  111  other  i>arts  of  the  nation,  and  we  trust 
that  you  will  do  your  pa.,  in  helping  to  bring 
1hc.->e  facts  to  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Gravfli  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

iMr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  today  we 
begin,  in  a  smaller  way,  tlie  great  na- 
tional dialog  that  i.s  going  to  take  place 
over  many  ensuing  year.s.  In  fact,  I  con- 
gratulate the  jimior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  others  v,ho  have  chosen  to 
participate  in  this  beginning  dialog.  I 
think  the  dialog  will  come  to  a  little 
stronger  point  in  the  ensuing  weeks, 
when  this  body  takes  up  the  Jack.son 
bill,  S,  1081,  which  is  a  bill  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  that  exist  in  present 
right-of-way  legislation.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  the  President  to  negotiate 
with  Canada  for  the  possible  construc- 
tion of  a  pipeline  through  that  country. 

'.Vhat  that  bill  does  not  do.  of  course.  Is 


to  address  itself  to  the  more  immediate 
problem,  and  that  i.s  the  problem  of  con 
structing  the  Alaska  pipeline,  .so  that  \vi- 
can  get  the  stocks  to  American  market' 

Today  I  am  submitting  a  pa|)cr  whicn 
I  call  "Dollars  and  Energy:  Domestic 
and  International  Crises."  It  is  a  white 
paper  I  have  i)ie!:ai'ed  as  a  product  c. 
my  knowledge  of  the  energy  cri.'^is.  and  I 
hope  it  adds  .some  measure  of  additional 
information  and  perspective  to  tho.sc  who 
v.ant  Ic  address  themsehes  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  nature  ol  the  crisis,  interestingly, 
is  twofold.  One  is  the  short-run  pai  t  of 
the  crisis,  dealing  from  now  tuitil  about 
lf)90,  and  then  the  long-term  nature  ol 
tiie  crisi.s  goes  from  1990  forward. 

If  we  do  not  solve  the  long-term  na- 
ture of  the  crisis  wiilun  the  leadtime 
provided  us  bet'.veen  now  and  1990,  I 
would  imagine  that  our  society — the 
world  as  we  know  it  today  would  see  our- 
selves besieged  by  unbelievable  trat-'edies. 

I  could  talk  of  the  consumption  oi 
energy.  Generally,  we  t.ilk  of  the  con- 
.s'.imption  of  energy  by  the  dcveloi^ed  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  we  have  no  way 
of  taking  into  account  what  the  con- 
sumptive needs  of  the  burgeoning  na- 
tions of  the  world  are.  wliere  most  of  the 
population  of  the  world  resides.  So  that 
we  reallv  do  not  have  a  very  accurate 
perspective  as  to  tiie  total  nature  of  what 
this  cri.-i.>  will  be.  occa.-^ioned  by  the  needs 
of  a  cybernated  society.  In  a  cybernated 
society,  the  total  base  of  living  is  energy. 

So  human  beings,  by  the  turn  of  the 
century,  by  the  last  decade  ol  this  cen- 
tury, are  going  to  have  to  find  a  new 
energy  .source  or  a  totally  integrated 
energy  source  which  permits  human  be- 
ing.^ to  live  in  concert  with  the  ecosystem. 
I  think  we  can  rise  to  that  task.  I  think 
It  is  ju.>t  a  function  of  effort.  I  think 
there  are  ready  vehicles  available  for  us 
to  do  this,  not  the  least  of  which  would 
be  the  iJarallel  experience  we  picked  up 
in  the  most  successful  endeavors  smce 
the  world  war:  One,  our  highway  .system 
and.  two,  our  space  ,systcni.  I  think  we 
can  have  a  combination  of  them  and 
apiily  it  to  our  energy  problems  and 
move  forward  a.ttgressively. 

I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  we  .set 
up  a  special  administration  for  space 
and  vectored  all  our  energies  in  one  di- 
rection. The  vehicle  for  implementing 
the  hi.uiiway  program  was  the  highway 
tru.si  fund. 

I  hope  we  can  meet  our  lone-teim 
needs  by  .setting  up  a  trust  fund  and  ac- 
companying the  trust  fund  with  a  Fed- 
eral energy  ad.'ninistiation  to  handle  the 
moneys  and  to  handle  the  national  effort, 
commensurate  with  the  sue  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  short-run  i^roblem,  however,  is 
a  little  more  interesting.  How  we  han- 
dle this  will  obviou.sly  be  a  product  of 
our  m.itiii'ity.  I  am  chagiined  to  see  tliat 
the  large  body  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  leaders  in  this  country 
are  so  intent  upon  a  course  ol  action  that 
really  does  not  addre.ss  itself  to  the  cn- 
ercy  cri.-~is. 

I  am  ttlking  about  the  inuendo  that 
the  energy  crisis  is  a  fabrication  of  the 
oil  industry,  that  it  is  a  conspiracy.  It 
is  almost  a  wish  that  we  could  put  some- 
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body  in  jail  and  that  that  would  dissi- 
pate very  complex  problems. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  the  oil 
industry  is  not  different  from  any  other 
industry.  As  in  any  otlier  industry,  we 
have  human  beint;s  wlio  are  profit  moti- 
vated, some  of  whom  have  a  broad  sense 
of  moral  value?  and  some  of  whom  have 
a  narrow  sense  of  moral  values,  some  oi 
wliom  obviously  would  capitalize  on  a 
situation  to  increase  their  profits.  I  think 
we  need  not  point  the  gu)lty  finger  only 
at  the  oil  indu.^try.  With  the  present 
controls  of  the  Government,  we  can  lock 
nito  the  problem  and  address  ourselvc.< 
to  tliat. 

But  that  is  minor  to  the  total  problem. 
Tile  danger  is  that  a  large  .■segment  of 
the  leadership  of  this  country  will  vector 
on  this  red  herring,  the  con.sjjiracy.  of 
excessive  culpability.  I  do  not  think  ex- 
ce.vsive  culjxibihty  exi.^ts  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry more  than  any  other  industry — 
and  that  we  will  not  address  ourselves  to 
the  total  breadth  of  the  problem.  That 
is  the  tragedy  and  the  threat  we  face, 
and  I  think  that  i.s  something  we  will 
watch  in  the  eniuing  weeks  in  this  body. 
We  will  be  able  to  see.  through  votes, 
whether  or  not  this  body  can  take  a  more 
mature  attitude  toward  the  broader  .spec- 
trum of  the  problem,  rather  than  a  dem- 
ago.gic  approach  to  the  problem. 

The  short-run  situation  canics  us  to 
the  year  1990.  I  wish  I  could  say  the 
energ>-  crisi.?  is  really  the  problem  we 
lace,  but  that  is  not  so.  I  think  that,  as 
human  beings,  we  can  make  a  personal 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we  want 
the  hght  on  at  a  certain  rate  or  want  to 
dim  it.  We  can  also  make  a  personal  de- 
cision as  to  how  much  we  want  to  use  our 
car  or  the  balance  of  our  fuels.  But  one 
thing  we  will  lose  total  control  of  with 
respect  to  the  problem  that  laces  us  is 
not  the  energy  crisLs:  but  is  the  finan- 
cial crisis,  as  a  product  of  the  energy 
crisis.  That  is  where  wc  get  into  a  di- 
mension that  I  think  few  in  this  body 
and  few  m  the  Nation  can  begin  to 
appreciate. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  wc  want  the 
oil,  we  can  buy  it  abroad.  There  is  oil 
abroad;  and.  as  Senator  Bellmon  pointed 
out.  most  of  it  is  committed.  I  join  him 
in  the  statement  that  there  is  no  more 
cheap  oil  in  this  world.  If  there  is.  it  is 
going  to  be  domestic  oil.  including  Alas- 
kan oil,  because  we  have  ,mst  b?gim  to 
see  the  ri.^e  m  prices.  Prices  have  doubled 
smce  1970.  and  I  think  that  in  an  equal 
period  they  will  double  again.  So  when 
we  are  talking  about  oil  at  $4  a  barrel, 
more  or  less,  believe  me.  before  3  vear.s 
are  out  or  before  5  years  are  out.  we  will 
be  .seeing  it  at  $7  50  a  barrel.  This,  obvi- 
ously, v.ill  permit  alternate  .'-ourcc-;  o«" 
energy  to  be  developed. 

But  the  con.sequences  of  this  outflow 
of  dollars  for  petroleum  products  are 
absolutely  horrendous,  and  that  is  where 
the  crLsLs  exists.  I  could  give  figures  In 
this  decade,  we  are  talking  about  $10  bil- 
lion a  year;  by  the  mid-1980's,  $30  bil- 
lion a  year.  Between  now  and  the  Second 
World  War,  our  expenditures  outside  of 
this  country  have  come  to  $80  billion. 

So  in  the  mid-1980's  we  will  get  as 
much  money  flowing  out  of  this  country 


in  two  and  a  half  years  as  it  took  from 
the  Second  World  War  until  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator'.s  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  me  for 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Seti- 
aior  from  .Aln.ska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  although 
much  has  been  said  about  our  energy 
probl.nis  loccntly,  a  serious  discussion 
of  the  energy  cri.'ds  is  just  beginning. 
Hopelully.  throui;hout  the  coining 
months  the  totality  of  our  energy  dif- 
ficulties will  be  realised. 

Power  failures,  gasoline,  and  heating 
oil  shortages  are  but  the  tip  of  an  ice- 
berg. Underneath  floats  a  mammoth 
threat  to  the  economic,  social,  and  tec  h- 
nological  well-being  of  this  coimtry.  The 
iceberg.  I  am  afraid,  has  been  built  bv 
the  chill  winds  of  apathy  and  indiffer- 
enr?. 

Our  ener-vy  crisis  is  the  result  not  of 
;>ome  byzantine  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  private  industry,  but  the  con.sequence 
of  virtually  no  coherent  public  policy  for 
the  single  most  imijortant  factor  in 
Anieriean  ■iie:  Energy.  Simply  put,  we 
have  failed  to  adequately  plan  for  our 
needs  in  this  highly  cybernated  society 
of  the  last  half  of  the  20th  centuiy. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  first 
crucial  stages,  time  is  being  invested  in 
finding  a  scapegoat  for  our  troubles. 
Some  w  ould  hope  to  blame  our  ills  on  pri- 
vate industry,  as  though  in  the  hope  that 
.somehow  the  crisis  will  diminish.  This 
effort  1.',  futile,  because  we  all  know  where 
the  responsibility  rests— right  here,  with 
the  Icadcrslhp.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation  to  take  theu-  part 
in  resolving  the  energy  crisis. 

A  frank  ap[)rriisal  will  show  that  everv 
effort  .<-hould  be  made  at  .solving  our 
short  run  energj-  shortages— from  now 
until  1900- while  plans  are  developed  for 
the  longer  range  energy  needs  of  the  21st 
century. 

In  their  recently  published  book,  -The 
Energy  Crisis."  Dr.  Richard  Rtmvon  and 
Dr.  Lawrence  Rocks  estimate  that  unless 
the  United  States  takes  immediate  and 
drastic  action,  we— and  I  quote— 

Ptrnvxneutly  curtailed  use  of  healing  and 
air^cor.rlitioniiig  in  public  places  Ijy  1U75:  by 
1977,  tlier«?  mav  be  governmental  control  of 
key  uiciustries  to  ration  enere.v:  by  1980.  en- 
forced ga'ioline  rationing;  foliowed  in  5  years 
bv  rt  trreat  financial  depres.sion  and  world 
foritlict  of  c.\it.ling  eiicrgv  shortages. 

Their  predictions.  Mr.  President,  are 
not  ha.scd  on  .scare  statistics- but  are 
cautiously  determined  projections  for  a 
nation  .so  heavily  dependent  on  fuel 
sources  that  are  qui'  kly  diminishing. 

We  arc  in  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
our  u.se  of  fossil  fuels.  That  fact  is  ap- 
parent now.  Available  domestic  sources 
of  cnide  oil  and  natural  gns  are  on  the 
decline.  Ability  to  refine  oil  products  is 
frozen  at  a  level  below  our  current  needs. 
More  and  more  American  dollars  are 
.spent  abroad  to  purcha.se  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  oU  and  gas— and  costs  to  the 
average  con.sumer  are  multiplying. 


Each  year  we  spend  billions  of  dollars 
on  foreign  oil — a  drain  on  our  economy 
which  is  mounting  each  year.  One  rea- 
sonable estimate  places  the  total  spent 
on  imported  crude  oil  to  reach  S130  bil- 
lion by  1985.  More  of  our  oil  imports  will 
of  necessity  have  to  come  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  where  a  sun:'lus  of  wealth  may 
lead  to  mischievous  use  of  those  funds 
to  influence  the  international  money 
market. 

All  of  the  elements  for  a  first  ranking 
financial  crisis — both  at  home  and 
around  the  world— lies  in  our  need  for 
energy. 

This  potential  and  the  long-range  con- 
sequences of  a  national  energy  shortage 
are  the  subject  of  a  paper  which  I  have 
prepared. 

Tlie  main  conclusion  I  have  drawn  in 
the  paper  is  that  if  the  United  States 
continues  to  rely  on  foreign  supplies  of 
crude  oil  and  neglect  building  our  domes- 
tic .supplies,  a  far  reaching  economici.l 
disaster  will  ensue. 

The  largest  single  element  in  solving 
our  energy  shorUge  is  the  trans -Alaska 
oil  pipeline  which  when  complete  could 
bring  2  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
into  the  United  States.  An  accelerated 
pumping  of  Alaskan  oil  could  well  reverse 
our  b:'lance-of-paymcnts  deficit  by  more 
than  $100  billion  by  1980. 

Yet  we  refuse  to  facilitate  its  con- 
struction. Every  day  that  the  United 
States  waits  for  Alaskan  oil  adds  $6  mil- 
lion to  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
As  our  energy  shortages  mount,  Mr. 
President,  the  American  public  will  be- 
come more  and  more  agitated  that  their 
leaders  have  not  acted  to  prevent  the 
situation. 

It  is  rightful  and  proper  that  wc  con- 
sider appropriate  means  of  averting  this 
national  crisis. 

There  are  only  three  ways  to  solve  this 
financial  crisis.  First,  we  must  reduce  the 
supplies  of  American  dollars  abroad,  be- 
cause their  misuse  will  influence  the 
world  money  market.  This  could  cause 
international  panic  which,  in  turn,  could 
cause  a  domestic  depression.  This,  then, 
could  cascade  into  a  world  depression. 
That  is  what  we  may  be  looking  at  in 
the  1980's.  Second,  we  should  bring  back 
an  expanded  domestic  manufacturing 
program,  but  even  that  would  only  han- 
dle relatively  small  sums  of  money. 

Therefore,  the  only  real  alternative  to 
our  monetary  dilemma  is  to  reduce  our 
dollar  exports  along  with  our  energy  im- 
ports. And  we  can  only  do  this  bv  devel- 
o')ing  our  Ala^^ka  oil  reserves. 

They  are  significant  enough  to  damp- 
en the  flow  of  dollars  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  my  amendment 
to  the  Jack.son  bill  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  go  on  record  as  voting  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  the  pipeline. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  support  my  amend- 
ment v.hcn  it  is  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  yielding  to  me  a  lew  minutes  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
white  paper  I  prepared  entitled  "Dollars 
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and  Energj':  Domestic  and  International 
Crisis." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dollars  and  Energy  :   Domfstk.   anh 

International  Crisis 

(By  Senator  Mike  Gravel) 

I.    THE    ENEBUY    CRISIS    TODAY 

There  can  no  longer  be  discu.ssion  as  to 
whether  the  United  StAtes  is  faced  with  an 
energy  crisis.  The  crlsfa  is  real,  tangible  and 
here  with  us  today.  I'  is  a  crisis  ol  our  own 
making,  to  a  large  extent,  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  must  assume  an  a;;gressive  role  in 
determining  early  solution- 

With  Just  SIX  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, the  United  StaT«s  consumes  a  third 
of  the  earth's  total  energy  and  niiiuTal  pro- 
duction. Our  Use  ol'  ei.crtv  has  developed 
without  re.striction.  under  no  explicit  policy 
and  with  little  attempt  made  at  efficient 
consumption.  So  that  presently  we  find  the 
United  States  a  complex  nation  dependen' 
in  so  many  ways  upon  quickly  diimnishin;; 
sources  of  fuel. 

If  annhingr,  our  energy  problems  remain 
tremendously  understiiled.  Demand  for 
energy.  lK)th  national  and  world-wide  is  ex- 
panding' at  such  an  luieipectedly  rapid  pace 
that  total  depletion  of  non-renewable  re- 
sources within  this  century  may  be  unavoid- 
able. Increa-^c^  in  populg'ion  and  technolog- 
ical progress  form  the  t>asis  of  the  dilemma. 
For  the  United  States  a  .50'  ni -reuse  in 
the  25  to  .35  year-old  ace  group  and  a  57' 
jump  in  per  capit-i  use  of  energy,  a  by- 
product of  our  hifjhly  cybernated  society, 
will  concentrate  the  ditficuities.  Paralleling 
our  domestic  cons\implion  explosion  is  an 
even  more  rapidly  accelerating  demand 
throughout  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world.  This  rate  is  double  that  of  the  Unite<l 
States. 

Some  background  iniormation  i.s  essential 
before  a  discussion  of  the  energy  crisis  may 
proceed.  National  eneriry  consumpncii  hn., 
increased  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  naiionr.l 
economy,  at  an  annual  ayerage  rate  of  acou' 
3'".  But  since  ISf.T.  ilie  rate  aecelerated 
quickly  to  ;u-.  a-.er.iize  ainiual  rate  of  4.8  ,  . 
Consumption  Is  divided  accordincly:  ii'du- 
trial.  388'  :  electnciiy  teneration,  liS.ti  .  ; 
transportation.  25';  :  and  household  and 
commercial.  206"; 

Fossil  fuels — coal.  oil.  and  natural  ga:= — 
supply  the  largest  .-liare  cl  enersn-  needs  in 
the  United  States  Oil  and  gas  have  come  to 
replace  coal  as  a  major  .supplier  to  the  point 
that  these  fuels  now  contribute  approxi- 
mately lb'~-  of  the  total  mtoss  energy  con- 
sumption. Nviclear,  hydro-electric,  peother- 
mnl  and  other  sources  maite  up  the  rest. 

Domestic  production  of  fossil  fuels  had  re- 
mained at  about  tlie  same  level  for  the  past 
lew  years  and  has  not  expanded  adeciuatelv 
enough  for  increa-fd  demands  In.';tead.  the 
United  States  has  come  to  relv  more  pnd  more 
on  foreign  import.:,  motly  from  the  Middle 
East,  for  its  crude  oil.  In  1H7.1  1  7  billion  bar- 
rels, constituting  29  :  of  the  total  national 
consumptirn  level  %vere  importrd. 

Our  estimates  ol  future  levels  of  import- 
ing will  continue  to  he  unrierestimnted  be- 
cause of  our  constricted  refinery  capacitv 
and  its  attendant  lack  of  Hexihility.  The  con- 
tinued decrease  in  dome  tie  pas  will  Pl.so  con- 
tinue to  agn:ravaTe  oil  neert.s.  Because  regu- 
lated wellhead  price  of  natural  t'as  his  tended 
to  encourage  a  tl!<rht  of  cap.ta!  from  '  is  pro- 
duction area  denying  u;  the  vitally  needed 
domestic  replacement  stocks. 

Additionally,  environmental  coiicem.s  have 
limited  tlie  u.:e  of  high  sulphtir  fuels  svica 
as  coal  which,  at  one  time,  provided  half  oi 
the  nation's  energy  needs.  Low  sulphur  fuel.s 
are  scarce.  The  same  concerns  have  del-.iyed 
the  siting  and  construction  of  energy  lacUi- 
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ties.    Including    hydro-electric    and    ntlelear 
reactor  plants. 

Experts  glibly  predict  that  In  a  dozen 
years  our  energy  needs  will  double  those  ot 
1970.  Clearly  in  the  coming  years  we  will  have 
to  deal  with  a  series  of  energy  crunches.  The 
main  effort  will  have  to  be  a  vectoring  on  the 
vast  untapped  reserves  of  fuel  that  we  hav» 
within  our  o^wn  boimdaries. 

Over  half  the  world's  known  coal  reserves 
are  in  the  United  States  We  have  the  poten- 
ti;il  resource  of  810  billion  barrels  of  recov- 
erable oil.  shale  oil.  and  over  2.000  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  i:n'ural  gas.  But  airo  the  effort 
must  be  aimed  at  an  understanding  of  the 
disaster  built  into  unrestricted  growth.  'We 
v.ill  need  cc/n-iderable  more  imagination  In 
f  ;r  public  policy  if  we  are  to  experieiKe  the 
fruit  ;  of  a  cybernated  society.  In  view  of  the 
fact  tliat  ei'.ergy  i.s  the  most  important  phys- 
ical clement  in  otir  society,  the  present  sit- 
uation could  not  be  more  ludicrous. 

Sch.onls  and  factories  were  clo.sed  or  put 
on  a  three-day  week  In  the  Great  Plains  by 
power  .'ihortagcs  this  past  winter.  Homeown- 
ers in  ihe  Middle  West  had  no  heating  fuel. 
Filling  siations  were  put  on  such  short  allot- 
ments of  gasoline  that  they  could  serve  only 
regular  cus;tomers  a;;d  the  police  had  to 
rescue  stranded  transient.-^.  Grain 'rotted  on 
the  ground  for  lack  of  propane  gas  for 
drying  oven«,  or  was  stranded  on  barge.-;. 
Scheduled  non-stop  transcontinental  flights 
took  off  with  such  light  fuel  tanks  that  they 
I'lad  to  make  intermediate  stops  to  refuel. 

Ironic  touches  underscored  the  power 
famine  in  thia  land  of  affluence  The  Uni.er- 
sity  of  Texas,  which  is  endowed  witli  hun- 
dreds of  thousand.s  of  oU-rieli  acres,  had  tfi 
po;tpone  the  registration  of  38  <iOO  studen'^ 
ill  mid-.Tantiarv  ()eca\i.se  there  were  insr.fli- 
cient  deliverte.-5  oi  natttral  gas  to  operate  Its 
facilities. 

That  was  last  winter.  Thi.s  summer  holds 
the  bleak  pro-pc(t  of  additional  hardships. 
Electric  utilities  throughout  the  country 
have  wr.ri;ed  of  impending— brownouts  ar.d 
arlmi'  they  will  have  to  be  lucky  with  the 
ueatiier  to  prevent  li.e  brownouts  from  turn- 
ing ii.to  Mackouts.  All  sectors  of  the  couni.ry 
have  been  touched  by  gasoline  rationing; 
1,020  filling  stations  had  been  closed  by 
Junp  1. 

Efforts  are  heiri;  made  to  pstabli.sh  that 
the  ctirrent  dilemma  Is  a  contrivance  of 
mijor  oil  and  ga?,  .'suppliers.  Somehow,  there 
exists  the  notion  that  we  can  place  the 
"blame"  for  our  energy  ills  and  puni.sh  the 
culprus.  S'.ich  exercLses  are  futile.  An  hones' 
asse^rment  of  the  energy  c:i";ls  is  Imperative 
now  =0  that  we  may  avert  a  national  paral- 
ysis that  would  re.-ult  from  continued  short- 
falls. 

Prices  of  encrpy  will  Inevitably  Increase 
due  not  only  to  extended  InflaMon.  hut  to 
additional  decrranes  in  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar and  likely  inrrea.'^e.'--  lii  the  price  of  crude 
oil  from  the  Middle  Ea;^t  Knowledgeable 
sources  predict  that  by  1080  oil  from  the 
E.i.-stern  Hemisphere  may  be  co.sting  $7  .50  per 
barrel,  compared  to  the  present  average  cost 
of  >3.70  per  ban  el  It  Is  a  rcasonatile  esti- 
mate that  the  United  States  will  be  imprirt- 
ing  60":;  of  its  oil  from  thosr  sources  by  1980. 
In  an  effort  to  thv.  an  these  horrcndr.u:^ 
hikes  in  the  cost  of  energy,  -ne  sliould  noi 
fall  prey  to  hasty  .short-sighted  reactions. 
Tlie  Uni'ed  States  can,  and  should,  develoj) 
a  sound  short-run  plan  of  action,  that  is, 
from  until  1990  and  a  foresitrh'ed  ar.d  an 
mia;^'inatr.e  long-ienn  CL.ur.se  of  action  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  also  of  the  world  by  prqi- 
vidiiif  llie  ncces.sary  bre.iKihrough  to  new 
energy  sources. 

U.    Tilt    illDULL    LASTLR.N    SITrATION' 

liie  ciiauge  lu  the  U.  S.  energy  poaiure 
from  sulliciency  to  dependency  forbodci  in- 
creasing political  and  economx  dangers.  The 
crux  of  'he  energy  and  financial  criMS  in  ti  e 


United  States  Is  the  Increasing  Importation 
of  oil  and  gas  from  the  Middle  Ea.st. 

Stati.";tic..  show  thai  of  our  total  con.stimp- 
tion  of  petroleum  products  in  1972.  we  im- 
ported 27';  That  fieure  is  expected  to  nse  I0 
33'  in  1973.  and  to  60'.  by  the  end  of  this 
decadp  Certainly  these  fijiires  cive  u  cause 
for  grave  concern,  particularly  so  since  our 
coni:nued  importation  from  the  Middle  Ea--' 
has  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty. 

Since  1970,  Arab  countries  have  doubled 
the  pnce  of  o;l  Tiiis  escalation,  which  j 
steadily  gainlnt-  m-  nienfiim.  was  vnuhed  o:! 
by  Colonel  Mu-.-mmar  ul-CJaddafi.  who  seized 
po'.ver  in  Libya  by  a  milrary  coup  in  19<)i' 
The  following  year  Qaddafi  demanded  sharp 
increases  In  oil  prices  and  the  tax  rates  paid 
by  Wes'crn  European  coiriiianies  holding 
con'^cisions  in  Libya  The  companies  resisted 
for  seven  months,  init  Qaddafi  lorced  them  to 
spttip  on  his  terms  by  cutting  production 
from  33  million  barrels  per  day  to  8OO.OOO. 
Arab  leaders  and  their  financial  adviser- 
are  shrewd  businessmen  They  are  '.he  prod- 
uct of  the  Western  world's  finest  universif.c.: 
Th"v  are  no  different  from  American  busi- 
I'.e:  men  exercising  their  Yai.kee  Ingenuity 
and  'his  means  takin;:;  advantage  o!  an  eco- 
nomic situation  to  maximize  their  profit.-' 
A«  champions  of  the  free  enierpri.se  syT,tenj 
v.c  can:. 01  cundtmn  the  .^rab,-  f>ir  their  poli- 
''ies.  much  as  v.e  deplore  the  cost  t-o  us 
Lorkinq  at  'lie  situation  realistically,  we  have 
b»en  their  f;realest   teachers 

It  was  in  1959  and  again  in  1960  reacting 
to  the  economies  of  affluence  that  American 
o;I  companies  forced  a  price  reducion  upon 
tl:e  MkIiMo  E.is;  oil  prLiciticnig  countries 
Tlipse  actions  prompted  the  reactions  tf.at 
gave  birth  to  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Kxporiiig  Countries  lOPECi  by  .Sftudi  Ara- 
bia. Kuwait.  Iran.  Iraq  and  Venezuela.  This 
gro'ip.  since  expanded  to  include  six  addi- 
tional Ar.ib  countries  and  ,>helkdoms.  ha.', 
bcxsled  the  price  of  oil  periodically  and  ha.< 
issued  blunt  warnings  that  further  Increases 
will  lie  imposed.  In  March.  1971  OPEC  arbi- 
trarily raiccd  'he  pnce  of  exported  oil  to 
comi)en.sat.e  for  the  devaluation  of  foreieii 
currencie.s — a  cnsis  exacerbated  111  no  small 
de,-Tce  by  tlie  OPEC's  re\cnue  of  ?-16  billion 
in  1972  Conservative  estimates  i;re  thiit  the 
figure  will  ri.se  to  SoO  billion  by  IPS" 

Thu.-,  far  dec.sions  by  Arab  oil-producin..' 
co.intnes  have  been  motivated  by  eronomi' 
rather  than  political  con.sideratlons.  Ac- 
tually, oil  has  calmed  tlie  troubled  wax^r- 
of  the  Middle  East  .^r,.!)  troveri.mcnts  ii.  that 
area  arc  more  concerned  with  boosting  ihoir 
oil  revenues  than  going  'to  war  with  Israel 
Pioi'auanda  a};:ii::si  Israel  and  the  United 
States  for  our  svippon  of  that  country  1- 
merely  rhetoric  to  salve  the  injured  pride  o: 
the  .Vrab  mas.ses. 

It  is  sici.ilicant  th.;t  Arab  leader.-  retali- 
ate faster  and  more  violently  against  Pales- 
tinian guerillas,  who  try  to  disrupt  the  flov 
ol  oil  than  they  do  aganist  Israeh  attacks  on 
their  territory.  When  terrorists  blew  up  two 
oil  blorage  tanks  owned  by  American  r:.m- 
paiiici  in  Beirut  on  April  i4.  1973,  the  Leb- 
anese government  ritked  a  civii  war  by  crack- 
ing dOAn  harslily  on  the  guenUas  who  hail 
instiga-ied  the  sabotage.  Similar  reprisal, 
were  mai'.e  aL;a;n^i  the  guerillas  who  cut  the 
pipeline  irom  Sa-jdi  Arabi.i  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean uiier  the  dash  wiih  Israel  in  1907. 

A.  Ill'  '.em  lit  lonientcd  by  Colonel  Nasstr 
to  bar -Oil  shlpmcuLs  to  the  United  State.- 
alier  the  Six-day  War  wa^  a  di.,mal  liiliire 
Oil-producuig  .Arab  countries  valued  Amer- 
ican money  above  venting  their  frustiaTious 
after  four  military  defeats  by  Israel. 

We  have,  ho-.vevcr,  no  .ossurarce  th.it  poli- 
tics will  continue  to  :ie  subordinated  in- 
definitely to  ecoticmic  objective;  The 
rrreater  ecjnomic  independence  they  acquire 
the  greater  will  be  the  lemptiition  to  use  the 
oil  as  a  poii'lcal  wedge.  In  recent  months 
there  have  been  some  dUturbUig  signs.  Gov- 
ernments are  demanding  more  revenue  and 
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coiitrol  of  foreign  cosnpanie.s  holding  oil  cjn- 
c;v-~ions.  There  were  oniuoiu  overtones  ot  an 
unpendmg  showdown  In  March  when  Sheik 
Ahnned  Zakl  al-Yanianl.  the  very  able  finan- 
cial adviser  to  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
declared  :hat  re.-;i;uance  to  OPECs  price  pol- 
icies will  mean  ■war.  "  in  which  c:\^c  'all 
civiiLzatioa  and  indusiries  of  con^unimt; 
countries   will   be  destroyed." 

The  muscle  behind  such  suljer-ratllmg  l.s 
oil  revenues  of  .seven  Arab  states  that  stag- 
ger belief.  Authorities  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  absurd  statements  catimale 
the  total  will  run  as  high  as  one  trillion  dol- 
lars during  the  ne.\t  thirty  years  if  the 
United  States.  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
are  forced  to  rely  on  the  Middle  E^ust  for 
their  oil. 

SomcthuuT  more  substantial  than  .-.hefr 
faniasy  has  gone  Into  that  apprai.sal.  In 
1972.  oil  purchases  in  the  Middle  East  added 
xip  to  $8,777,000,  a  figure  that  will  snowball 
in  a  geometrical  progression  at  the  projected 
rate  of  oil  consumption  in  heavily  indus- 
trialized nations.  Information  from  interna- 
tional banking  institutions  iiuiirale  that 
the  Middle  East's  monetary  re.>erve.s  in- 
creased more  than  50';  in  1972  alone  Saudi 
Arabia  has  tripled  it.s  cntral  bank  reserves 
to  more  than  two  billion  dollars  m  the  hu^t 
two  years. 

Some  Ar.ib  go\erninents  are  amas.^ing  more 
money  than  they  can  possibly  use  domesti- 
cally For  example.  Abu  Dhabi,  a  tiny  shlek- 
dom  on  the  Persian  Gulf  with  a  population 
of  49.000.  had  oil  revenues  last  year  of  $497 
niUUon — a  per  capita  income  in  excels  of 
$10,000. 

The  mischief  — or  misery— such  concentra- 
tions of  wealtli  can  cause  if  oi:e  eMremist 
decides  to  push  the  panic  button  is  night- 
marish. The  threat  of  an  oil  embargo  hangs 
over  every  nation  that  is  dependent  on  tlie 
Middle  East.  George  A.  Lincoln.  Director  of 
the  Otfice  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  told 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  January:  "Certain  of  the  oil  states 
are  acquiring  large  revenues  which  will  even- 
tually permit  them  to  risk  lo.-ses  of  reve- 
nue for  considerable  periods  of  time  for 
political  ends."  ^    _ 

If  the  Arab.s'  domination  of  the  world 
petroleum  market  is  not  challenged  by  in- 
tensl\e  e.xploratlon  for  new  sources,  a  hand- 
ful of  small  states  on  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
have  every  industrialized  nation  over  a  bar- 
rel— an  oil  barrel.  Arab  leaders  can  sit  back 
and  cripple  targets  of  opportunity  by  re- 
fusing to  sell  them  oil.  a  decision  that  could 
ruin  the  victmi's  domestic  economy  and  Its 
■world  trade. 

The  realization  that  a  handful  of  rulers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  glolje  could  cripple  our 
quality  of  life  through  energy  cut-ofis  or  lay 
waste  our  economic  system  by  the  deliber- 
ate movement  of  the  large  quantities  of  d'^l- 
lar  currency  they  can  hold  In  ransom  will 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  the  American 
people.  I  don^t  believe  that  they  will  accept 
it.  The  American  public  tacitly  approved  for 
several  years — too  many  years — a  bloody  war 
In  Southeast  Asia  for  a  principle  that  posed 
no  immediate  threat  to  our  freedom  and  the 
quality  of  life  we  enjoy.  It  is  alarming  to  con- 
template the  violent  reaction  of  Americans 
when  they  can  not  heat  their  homos  ade- 
quately or  .secvire  enough  pas.oline  to  drive  to 
work. 

III.    ECONOMICS — AND    THF     B.M  .VN(  f-OF-PAV- 
MENTS    DEHCIT 

In  1972  our  balance  of  trade  deficit  totaled 
"$6  1  billion  and  imported  petroleum  products 
accounted  for  fully  60 ■;  of  It— .$4  billion. 
This  year  the  volume  of  imported  petroleum 
products  is  ninning  20';  higher  and  cur- 
rently Is  supplying  one-third  of  our  exemp- 
tion. If  the  present  trend  continues,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  we  will  be  calling  upon  the 
Middle  East  for  eoc:  of  the  oil  we  need  by 
tlie  end  of  this  decade.  Expenditures  for  it 


will  consequently  amount  to  $10  billion  an- 
n'eially.  The  rule  of  oil  and  gas  consumption 
in  the  United  States  is  increasing  in  such 
quantum  leaps  that  by  the  mid-nineteeu 
eighties  our  payments  to  the  Arab  countries 
could  reach  an  untenable  level,  unless  do- 
mes'.ic  sources  of  oil  are  developed.  Sheer 
volume  alone  does  not  explain  the  rising 
torrent  of  dc  liars  flowing  to  the  Middle  Ea^i. 
The  mcrea.se  in  the  price  of  oil  has  accele- 
rated our  How  of  dollars,  compounding  our 
b.ilance  of  payments  problem. 

Ilie  United  States  Is  particularly  vulner- 
able to  a  dollar  disaster.  The  Arabs  have 
the  power  to  dump  their  hoard  of  dollars  on 
the  jniernaticnal  money  market,  setting  off 
a  devastating  chain  reaction.  This  dumping 
may  not  be  m.schevlous  since  some  of  our 
finest  American  multinational  corporations 
have  done  the  same  thing  as  a  hedge  toward 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  such  as  occurred  in 
Februiiry.  causing  a  severe  depression  at 
home  which.  In  turn  would  send  shock  waves 
throughout  the  world  which  could  conccn- 
ai>ly  result  In  a  world  depression. 

Tliere  are  three  possible  approaches  to  tlie 
dilemma  po.sed  by  the  dollars  we  ran^oin 
aoroiid   to  alleviate  our  energy  deijcndency. 

Tl'.e  first  is  simply  to  Increase  our  exports 
of  other  products — farm  and  industrial  to 
oilset  our  energy  purehase.s.  This  approach  is 
ens.ly  implemented  with  the  U.S  S.R.  in 
trade  agreements  which  amount  to  barter. 
Als.i,  this  will  work  with  nations  like  Iran, 
Venezuela,  Canada,  Kuwait,  Iraq,  and  Libya 
(if  united  with  Egypt)  because  their  popuhi- 
tions  have  consumptive  appetites  to  es-en- 
tially  bring  about  a  barter-type,  trade  rela- 
tionship with  the  U.S.  This  would,  however, 
require  a  little  aggressive  commercial. sni, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  than  the  U.S. 
hi^s  exhibited  in  the  past. 

An  extension  of  this  approach,  that  is. 
'■;r^i;resivse  ■Vankee  commercialism^'  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East,  in  order  to  repatri- 
ate our  dollars  could  be  very  destabilizing  to 
both  economic  communities  and  not  neces- 
sarily be  in  our  own  long  term  economic  In- 
terests. 

As  a  foot  note  to  this  approach  one  should 
speculate  as  to  whether  or  not  the  US.  has 
the  ■■elan  vltar^  to  become  an  export  nation. 

The  second  approach  to  our  dollar  drain 
would  be  repatriation  through  foreign  dollar 
investments  In  the  U.S.  economy.  This  ap- 
proach IS  the  only  viable  solution  to  the 
problem  occasioned  by  recipient  dollar  na- 
tions with  small  populations  and  low  con- 
sumptive abilities.  Tlie  U.S.  will  be  buying 
the  lion's  share  of  its  oil  Imports  from  these 
nations.  .Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Truclal  States. 
The  U.S.  has  very  limited  options  for  with- 
out these  Arab  investments  in  the  US.  econ- 
omy, their  money — or  our  dollar — will  float 
to  the  money  markets  of  Europe  and  inten- 
tionally or  not  ral.se  havoc  with  the  stability 
of  the  international  d'^llar. 

Mature  Arab  dollar  managers  will  luive  to 
secure  U.S.  Investments  Just  as  mature  U.S. 
policy  makers  will  liave  to  permit  it.  The 
former  has  to  place  la  perpetuity  ■'the  eco- 
nomic blessing  of  Allah. ■■  Tlie  Income  from 
a  depletahle  resource  has  to  be  fraiuformed 
inti  an  annuity  so  that  future  generations  of 
.^rabs  can  similarly  enjoy  Allah's  blessings. 
Investments  In  the  stable  and  mature  econ- 
omies of  developed  nations  affords  this  op- 
portunity. Or  for  that  matter,  capil.il  invest- 
ments in  developing  economies  requiring 
Ainericau  products  can  also  effect  .stable 
annuities. 

Arab  fiscal  maturity  is  hecnming  quite 
\i:  able. 

In  1<170.  the  Union  des  Banque  Arabes  et 
Francalses  t;rew  out  of  a  partnership  formed 
by  twenty-three  Arab  banks  and  Western 
European  institutions.  The  UBA  at  last  re- 
port held  more  than  $700  million  In  deposits. 
A  subsidiary  in  London,  started  only  last 
June  with  the  Midland  bank  as  a  minority 


partner,   already    has    deposits    in    excess    of 
$200  million. 

These  syndicates  are  underwriting  Inter- 
national issues  and  are  reputed  to  hold  a 
sizeable  portfolio  of  bonds,  some  of  which 
represent  the  debts  of  many  American  com- 
panies. Obvio'osly  Arab  liscal  maturity  win 
ha\e  to  be  complimented  by  Amer.can  ma- 
turity. In  an  outbur.st  of  monetary  chauv.n- 
Ism,  Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  expresssd  grave  concern 
about  tl-e  burgeoning  monetary  power  of  the 
Arab  states.  He  has  observed  that  the  oil 
sheikdoms  will  be  able  to  take  over  any 
U.S.  industry  simply  by  going  to  the  stock 
market  and  buying  up  control  of  it.  Saudi 
Arabians  foreign  currency  holdings  are  rlsin.; 
at  a  rate  that  could  reach  $30  billion  In 
monetary  reserves  today.  Through  Invest- 
ments. Middle  Eastf-rn  coinitries  could  gain 
control  over  .sizeable  amounis  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

Over-reaction  to  this  fear  could  recipi- 
tate  public  policy  measures  that  could  re- 
.sirict  and  eventually  destroy  our  free  enter- 
prise   system. 

These  fears  are  groundless  for  the  simple 
re:ison  that  Arab  dollar  uiveslments  in  the 
U.S.  will  not  have  the  luxury  of  gunboat 
diplomacy  to  back  up  irresponsible  actions, 
A  luxury,  unfortunately,  we  in  the  Western 
world   have  all   too  often  enjoyed. 

Arab  dollar  managers  have  no  choice  but 
to  handle  their  U.S.  Investments  maturely, 
a    bles.sing   to    all    parties. 

There  is.  however,  a  more  positive  side  to 
this.  My  recent  conversations  with  Arab  lead- 
ers convinced  me  that  what  they  desire  most 
Is  a  classic  commercial  relationship  with  the 
United  States — nothing  more,  nothing  less. 
This  requires  a  relationship  between  equals. 

Businessmen  In  this  country  pursue  a  com- 
mercial relationship  based  on  equality.  Al- 
though the  resources  of  one  company  may  ex- 
ceed another,  they  deal  with  each  other  be- 
cause they  can  fulfill  mutual  needs.  One 
company  has  goods  or  services  and  the  other 
has  money  to  spend  tor  them. 

It  Is  In  this  same  type  of  relationship  that 
the  Arabs  desire  with  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  biggest  roadblocks  to  this  rela- 
tionship may  well  be  in  the  United  Stales 
not  in  the  Middle  East. 

A  good  deal  of  our  foreign  policy,  both  eco- 
nomic and  military,  has  been  considerably 
based  on  imperialistic  attitudes.  Our  ego,  t.r 
machismo  as  some  would  say.  persuades  us 
th.'.it  we  know  what  is  best  for  ourselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus,  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  getting  what  we  want  from 
other  countries  at  the  price  we  have  been 
willing  to  pay.  A  true  relationship  among 
equals  has  been  out  of  character  for  us. 

Although  this  has  changed  in  recent  years 
w  ilh  our  failures  in  Southeast  Asia,  attitudes 
die  hard.  Our  commercial  dealings  with  Euro- 
pean nations,  with  Japan,  and  to  an  extent 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop more  realistically.  The  credit  for  prog- 
ress is  not  all  ours  since  these  nations  have 
matured  as  a  product  of  their  own  economic 
successes. 

But  when  we  deal  with  the  other  so-called 
developing  nations  of  the  world,  the  rela- 
tionship among  equals  vanishes.  We  expect 
to  get  what  we  want,  and  what  we  think  thev 
want  and  need,  on  our  terms,  with  little  or 
no  problem.  What  a  shock  it  will  be  to  our 
national  ego,  to  find  these  tiny  Arab  nations 
will  have  the  economic  clout  to  talk  to  us  as 
equals.  Still  more  shocking  Is  the  fact  llun 
they  want  to  invest  like  equals.  The  vesti-jes 
of  our  imperialism  may  prevent  us  from  see- 
ing this  as  a  benefit  to  our  Nation  and  it-- 
economy. 

For  it  is  our  dollars  they  will  use  to  in- 
vest here  In  the  United  States.  The  dollars 
that  have  been  flowing  out  of  the  country  to 
pay  for  oil  we  import,  will  return  to  this 
country  In  the  form  of  capital  invested  In 
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our  Industries.  That  this  will  Impro' e  our 
balance  of  payments  posture  should  be  ob- 
vious. But  it  will  also  supply  us  with  capital 
to  expaiid  and  do-. clop  our  economy,  creat- 
ii)g  Jobs  and  employment. 

Rather  than  being  a  danger  this  will  be 
an  iiL.iuran(.:e  policy.  Wc  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  using  tiic  words  '■deterrence^'  and 
■'paj-ity"  In  their  miiit.iry  applications.  In 
this  case,  the  words  have  commercial  appli- 
cation. A  classic  comjiisrcial  relationship,  a 
relationship  of  equals,  ba:;ed  on  a  United 
S^^ates  purclutsc  of  Arab  oil  and  on  .Arab  in- 
vestments in  this  country,  produces  a  mutu- 
ality of  interest,  a  parity.  Arab  countries 
■.vould  be  less  likely  to  nalionaIi-^;e  our  hold- 
ings in  their  countries  knowing  that  we 
could,  atid  likely  weald,  m  turn,  nation.iHze 
their  interests  here.  Tlicir  Investments  act 
as  deterrences  to  the  oil  tjiackmail  that  couUl 
lake  place  i:i  an  effort  to  seek  uiifdir  advan- 
tace  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

This  Investment  of  Arab  money  In  the 
United  States  can  be  good  for  us  and  fur  the 
Arabs.  It  will  make  available  an  Inveitmcir 
market  for  the  Arabs  that  will  impro'.e  cur 
bal.'tnce  of  payments  posture.  It  will  provide 
each  country  with  security  for  I's  invest- 
ments. Most  importantly.  It  -vvUl  br:i:g  abou* 
commercial  relationships  between  eciua''s. 

The  key  to  this  occurring  is  the  afiiiudc 


that  mu-^t  exi-st  here  in  the  United  Slates 
and  In  the  Arab  world.  'Wc  must  both  develop 
the  maturity  to  set  aside  our  out -dated  'bag- 
gage. Of  course,  another  ajid  more  obvlou.^ 
roadblock  to  this  continui r.g  commercial  ma- 
turity is  the  Arab  Israeli  conflict.  Tills  paper 
cannot  begin  to  broad  upon  that  crucible  of 
conflict  other  than  to  hope  Ihr.t  time  and 
the  good  win  of  all  parties  will  someday  per- 
mit a  direct  relationship  among  the^c 
Scmiti'-  pecp:c3. 

But  for  ll:e  goals  chartered  in  this  paper 
let  me  emphasize  that  the  two  approaches 
outlined  above  are  but  minor  elforts  to  the 
Solution  of  cur  energy  crisis  which  Decisions 
o.T  liuancial  crii^ia— the  real  dilemma  before 
us. 

Ill  teitifylng  before  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Commit! le  on  May  3,  In 
support  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  the 
Honorable  'William  E.  Slmou,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  stated : 

"The  United  Slates  faces  scrloKs  economic 
and  mmetary  problems  today  because  r  f  our 
rapidly  deteriorating  balance  of  payments. 
We  cannot  afford  to  permit  tlie^e  di-ficits 
to  go  on  mounting  unnecessarily  by  delaying 
the  development  cf  already  proven  domestic 
resources." 

We  cannot  afford  to  become  liicreasinglv 
dependent  upon  other  countries  by  delib- 


erately   delaying    the    development    of    the 
largo-ft  fi.-^.d  !n  U.S  oU  history— Prtidhoe  Bay. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  the  ad-.eriC 
balance  of  payments  plaguing  us  tliiit  U  to 
■J^op  them  In  order  for  this  nation  to  avoid 
bankruptcy,  we  must  avoid  the  quantity  rf 
Imports  necesitatcd  by  our  energy  necd.- 
We  have  to  produce  a.s  much  energy  is  possi- 
ble domestically. 

The  ilgnlficnr.ee  of  cur  North  Slope  enort;" 
potential  Ls  not  Just  the  2  million  barrels  per 
day  that  could  someday  be  delivered  tliroui,h 
an  Alati-.a  pipeline.  Xor  Is  it  the  10  billion 
barrel  pr<.'\en  re.-fr\e3  in  tlie  Prudhoe  Ba- 
held.  Alxska  ha.s  far  greater  potential  re- 
set', es.  rrojecuojjs  indicate  that  the  North 
Slope  has  potential  reserves  of  as  r-iiich  as  8(! 
billion  barr  Is.  Thus,  we  might  soj>ieday 
achieve  an  Alaska  production  of  5  to  8  mil- 
lion barrels  jjer  day. 

Thu^.  in  turn,  could  possibly  reduce  our 
first  round  brilance  of  trade  outflows  by  $7 
to  $10  billion  per  year.  Productlou  at  raaiti- 
mum  rates  would  also  materially  strenuthen 
our  bargaining  position  with  producing  coun- 
tries and  increase  our  ability  to  meet  anv 
siipply  disruptions  with  minimum  advcrs. 
economic  conseq'.iences.  It  could,  in  short,  g.. 
a  long  wav  toward  solving  our  energy  and 
linaucinl  problems. 
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1  Fsi-mslttd  lesemes  in  Ihe  Ptudhoe  Bay  aiea  are  10-40  biilm, 
ojIjic  (oui  of  t;as,  Uic  of  tiie  fiodhKes!  Fjsiape  louid  be  leol'i- 
on  th.>  North  Slope  after  pipeline  cons'.ructinn  bcjiii"; 

i  Oil  equi/alencies. 

't'ju.OOU  bols/day. 

IV.   IP-.-VKS-At-^SKA   VS.  ■1H.'4NS-C.\NA!'.\ 

Contrived  obstacles  blocking  the  Tr.itiF- 
Al.iska  Pipeline  are  adding  six  million  dollars 
a  d>iy — every  day  — to  this  country's  balance 
of  payments  deficits.  Oil  from  Al.iska's  Nortli 
Slope  can  be  a  toucnlquet  on  the  dollar  drain 
that  1.=:,  and  will  continue  to.  bleed  the  Na- 
tion white.  Failure  to  apply  the  tourniquet 
is  iudefeuiible  in  \ic-ii  of  the  worsening 
situation. 

With  the  background  of  pollikal  proMems 
of  tiie  oil  producing  exporting  countries  of 
the  Middle  East,  our  crlti.-al  energy  shortage, 
the  balance  of  pivments  dilemma,  and 
Alaska's  need  for  revenue  from  oi!  and  gas 
production,  the  most  imperative  measure, 
unquestionably  Is  the  immediate  start  of 
the  construction  of  oil  and  gis  pipelines 
from  the  North  .Slojjc  of  Al  .-ka  to  the  Port 
of  Valdez  for  trans-shipment  of  fuels  to  the 
West  Coast.  The  l.'.rj;est  oil  field  ever  dis- 
covered on  this  continent  was  found  on  the 
North  Slope  In  Febniary,  196^.  "Vet  more 
than  five  years  later  not  a  single  barrel  of 
that  oil  has  been  dcll'.erod  fmni  Ahtska  de- 
spite mounting  .shortages  in  the  Lower  48 
States.  We  are  caught  up  in  an  energy  cruiK  ii 
that  is  worsening  each  day. 

The  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  has  been  heK! 
up  through  ceurt  action  to  determine  tl'.e 
adequacy  of  an  environmental  study  of  the 
pipeline.  Tlie  cpponent,;  of  the  ■irau.s-Alask.i 


n  fi3rfp!<;  nf  oil  and  7^  30  Irdlicn 
d  a";  addili':>n;)l  Mds  arc  opened 


<  4".500,OOC,00Ocundjy. 
»  1.200000  bbK'dsv. 

•  3  supe^-tanl^eIS  wPtMy  1  S 
'2.000.000  bblsday 

•  1.80u.UUU,0uU  cull, day. 

ripi'li^e  have  recently  altered  their  positlon.s 
to  the  extent  they  are  willing  to  admit  thai 
a  Tr.'\ns-Canadian  Pipeline  and  iu  so  doing 
have  Ignored  a  whole  scries  of  problems  ami 
constr.unts  th.it  would  frustrate  coustruc- 
iion  of  an  oil  line  through  Canada  for  a 
minltnum  of  ten  years. 

Tlie  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line  Hesearcli 
I.lmltpcl  conducted  a  preliminary  feasibil- 
ity _study— and  that  Is  exactly  what  It  Is. 
a  preliminary  feasibility  stud^-^iu  1972  lor 
a  "Irans-Canada  line. 

The  study  lists  eight  conclusions,  the  third 
of  which  states:  "It  can  be  designed,  built, 
and  begin  operation  within  a  period  of  four 
years  after  a  final  dcci.>ion  to  proceed,  pro- 
1  iHvg  final  approvals  are  grai.ted  within  Uie 
fir..t  year." 

Few  would  argue  that  a  Trans-Cauada 
Pipeline  is  not  technically  feasiijle  and  that 
it  r.\nnot  be  buili  and  operated  without 
m.^.jur  or  iirepairai.>!e  damage  previously 
rca'/hcd  In  the  comprehensive  engineeriUi.- 
and  environmental  studj  conducted  on  tlie 
Tr.uis-AI.a.ska  Pipchne  which  is  the  model 
lor  Arctic  construction,  and  will  undoubted- 
ly be- the  model  for  construction  of  all  fu- 
ture pipeline^  In  the  United  States,  If  not 
the   world. 

The  prnhlem  of  con.--t ruction  of  a  Trans- 
f'anada  line  is  one  ot  timing— against  a 
b.irkdrop  of  a  national  energy  shortage  and 


(Til  bbis  capBcity  per  tankei 


our  balance  of  payments  position.  The  over- 
riding factor  in  timing  Is  that  construction  oi' 
the  Trans-Ala.jka  Pipeline  can  get  undtrwa.\ 
within  90  days  after  the  right-of-way  ques- 
tion and  environmental  roadblocks  have  been 
cleared,  and   completed   within   three  years. 

Tlic  problems  and  constraints  on  con.s'truc- 
tion  of  a  Canadian  line  are  many,  and  '.Imt 
estimates  ha\e  rang^jd  from  .^even  to  tweUi 
vears.  While  our  encrj^y  crisis  will  worsen 
during  the  estimated  three  years  of  con- 
struction time  for  a  Trans-Alk-ka  Fipeline 
what  -.vill  the  full  imp  ict  be  to  our  Nation  k 
we  Walt  seven  years  for  a  Traiii-Cauiida 
liti"''  Or  ten  years?  Or  twelve  years'.-' 

What  are  the  problems  and  con.-  Lraiiils 
dc.iling  with  the  proposed  Tr;\2-iS-Cauada 
route.'  TItey  include  politicil.  economic,  lo- 
gistic, naiioralistic,  and  em iromneiital  ajn- 
sidcrations  mvi^Uing  t'.ie  CinaUian  Federal 
and  Pro'.i.icial  governments  and  leutthy  ue- 
fiotfitions  between  the  U:.iu.d  Siaitj,"  and 
Canad4.  Oilier  time-consuming  pri^bleirii  will 
del  with  couipreheiiihe  engineering  and 
euvirt liineutal  studies,  ar^d  setilemem  o: 
Canadian  Native  Land  Claims. 

Many  proponents  of  the  Trans-Canada 
route  have  armed  them: elves  with  out-dai«<l 
quolatior.s  of  responsible  Ministers  of  Can- 
ada that  appear  to  favor  the  builduig  of  an 
oil  pipeline  down  the  M.ickenzic  Delta  There 
IS  lif.lo  doubt  i.ii  my  mind  that  eventualli 
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the  Canadians  w.ll  b6rcme  coiwinced  that 
an  o.l  pipehne  duwn  the  Delia  is  needed. 
Hvnve\er,  at  tlie  present  tnne  Canada  does 
not  eve.i  l-.ave  an  energy  pohcy  tlaat  deals  ef- 
fectively with  the  qnestion  of  northern  re- 
sources ai'.d  pipeline  cie'.elopnicnt  Tl.c  Ca- 
nadians, houc'.cr,  ha'. e  been  dev^.i^ig  policy 
op:ljMs  On  January  21.  1973.  the  Honorable 
Da:.!\ld  S  Macdonald.  Canada's  Minl=ier  of 
E.-crgy.  M^nes  and  Rea.3i;rces.  stated  that 
Within  the  re.\t  Si.\  months  he  planned  to 
table  In  Parliament  .studies  which  would  be 
tlie  basis  cf  a  review  of  an  energy  policy  for 
Canada. 

In  a  recent  Interview  with  a  Canadian 
oil  industry  publication,  entitled  Oilweek, 
iMiiil-lcr  Macd'  nald  discu-sed  luur  bapic  ap- 
proaches that  would  be  included  in  the  en- 
ert;y  siaiemcnt.  1|  Max. mum  eiiersy  devel- 
opment. 2 1  O.aliiiuan  en\  .roi.inpiital  consid- 
er-itur.s;  A)  Ultim.ite  conservation;  ar.d  4) 
CoiUinu.n::  devel.pnicnt  ah  irj  current  line.?. 
Prime  Mml.-ter  Trudeau  has  .=aid  he  ex- 
pects that  the  energy  pjUcy  which  will  re- 
sult frcm  di-^cuscion  of  tlie  aboi e  options 
and  other  studies  being  pre  ented  in  the 
energy  policy  statements  is  slill  a  voar  away. 
Such  a  policy  must  be  developed  In  carefiU 
co.^peration  with  the  Provinces  of  Canada 
when  formulating  Its  own  Minister  Macdon- 
a'.d  speciticany  points  out  In  his  di^cusilon-; 
of  January  2!.  when  he  said:  "Since  so 
much  of  Canadian  cneray  r.?sources  are  un- 
der the  contrul  and  jurisdictL'^n  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Provinces,  it  is  not  po-sible  for  a 
Canadian  Federal  Ciovernment  to  eiruu-iate 
a  coinprehe  sive  pnhcy  on  it-,  ow,'.  HaMer. 
what  we  will  be  doing  Is  to  put  before 
the  public,  and  other  levels  of  t^ovenunent. 
an  analysis  of  the  Caiiadirai  encrgv  scene  as 
we  see  it,  the  impli:'a;nn.s  in  ton)i~  ff  the 
eccnomy  and  the  envlronmcii;,  and  then  use 
this  as  a  basis  upon  wiiich  to  attempt  to 
achieve  a  national  consensus  on  energy  ob- 
jectives," 

(This  was  demonstrated  forcefully  in  re- 
cent months  when  a  dispute  broke  out  be- 
tween Alberta,  C.mada'.i  mam  e!',ercy-pr!  dull- 
ing province,  and  Ontario  the  main  encr?y- 
consumint;  province  Alberta  sncce-sfully  de- 
nied Increased  gas  exports  from  that  prov- 
ince to  Ontario  because  they  were  not  satis- 
fied with  tie  current  wellheid  price  ii  t'^eir 
province.  This  lllu.jtrates  the  ability  of  a 
sinzle  province  to  frustrate  national  objec- 
tives and  this  ability  would  certainly  play 
a  large  role  in  any  necotialions  that  might 
take  place  bet  .veeu  the  United  .Siate.i  and 
Canada  » 

AMde  fn  tn  the  problem  of  Canada  de- 
vel.)pin5  a  coherent  energy  policy,  it  is  ex- 
tremely naive  to  assume  that  environmental- 
ists and  nationalists  will  not  vigorously  op- 
pa>o  the  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline  down 
the  Macker.zie  Delta  Such  groups  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  make  their  views 
known  during  the  lengthy  hearings  that  must 
take  place  before  any  pipeline  -oil  or  ga.s— 
Is  approved  in  Canada,  There  is.  In  fact,  al- 
ready organized  resl-tance  to  the  proposed 
gas  pipeline  from  the  Delta, 

An  application  for  a  gas  pipeline  from  the 
Mackenzie  Delta  is  expected  to  be  .sub- 
mitted to  Canadian  authorities  sometime' 
this  year,  and  the  group  hopes  that  the  line 
can  be  started  in  197,5.  An  oil  pipeline  ap- 
plication would  be  in  direct  comp?tition  with 
a  gas  line  It  is  not  well  understood  in  the 
United  Stales  that  the  size  of  Canadian 
capital  markets  and  industry  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  our  own.  It  is  already 
felt  to  be  a  significant  problem  In  Canada 
to  find  enough  C.madlan  capital  and  sup- 
plies to  make  the  gas  pipeline  truly  Cana- 
dian. The  Canadian  Government  ha.s  stated 
on  a  number  of  occasions  that  any  line 
built  in  Canada  must  maximize  its  Cana- 
dian content  and  ownership.  If  It  is  difficult 
to  find  supplies,  construction  men  and 
capital  to  buUd  one  pif>eline.  how  can  the 
Canadians   possibly    consider    building    two 


\ 


lines  at  the  same  time  down  the  Mackenzie 
Delta  corridor? 

If  an  oil  pipeline  application  were  placed 
before  the  National  Energy  B^ard  and  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development,  a  choice  would  have  to  be  made 
at  some  stage  between  an  oil  or  a  gas  line 
down  the  Delta.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
before  the  Government  can  make  any  de- 
cision on  a  pipeline  applicr.tion,  full-scale 
hearings  are  required  before  the  above 
boards.  Some  proponents  of  a  Trjns-Canada 
line  have  intimated  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
eriunent  would  unilaterally  approve  an  oil 
pipeline  without  the  n(  rmal  hearings,  and 
Minister  of  Energy,  Donald  S,  Macdonnld, 
Ims  spec:fic:.lly  refuted  this.  Since  it  would 
eventually  come  down  to  a  choice  in  Cana- 
da between  an  oil  and  a  gas  line,  and  since 
the  discoveries  in  Canada's  North  have  .so 
far  been  confined  mainly  to  gas  discoveries, 
obviously  the  Canadian  choice  would  be  for 
a  gas  lire. 

.Another  fallacy  Is  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
Trans-Canada  line.  The  estimated  ccst  of 
the  Trans-Alaska  line  now  stands  at  .?3  bil- 
li  in.  A  number  of  cost  estimates  ha\e  been 
given  fnr  the  Trans-C.inada  line,  with  the 
figure  of  51.2  billion  the  most  often  cited, 
although  many  believe  that  this  figure  again 
is  extremelv  conservative. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  present 
other  comparative  information  on  the  two 
proposed  lines: 

From  Pruilhoe  Bay  to— 

Trans-  Trans- 

Ala.ka,  Cnatla. 

Valdez        Edmon  on 


I.  Length  of  line    _ 

2   Cost  of  line  (billions).. 

3.  Coiistiuclion  tine  (years) 

•l.  Miles  of  per.nalrost 

Miles  of  disconlinuous  perma- 
frost      

5.  Pu  1  ping  stations 

6   Dilteiential  settle  iient  (feet) 

7.  Gnvel  construction  pad  (feet) 

8.  River  Crossings  (m.ijor) 

Slrea.Ti  ciassings 


789 

1.738 

J3 

51.2 

3 

f. 

355 

432 

375 

913 

11 

22 

1 

3 

5 

2 

1 

8 

2i 

69 

It  is  not  realistic  that  a  Trans-Canada  line 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  line  could  be  built  with  a  cost  diller- 
cnce  of  .S1.2  billion.  Obviously  the  higher 
per  mile  cost  of  the  Trans-Alaska  line  pro- 
vides the  safer  line  with  the  deeper  gravel 
construction  pads  lor  line  settlement  In 
construction  the  greater  environmental 
threats  are  posed  at  river  and  stream  cross- 
ings. With  ti.e  Trans-Alaska  route  only  one 
major  river — the  Yukon — has  25  smaller 
rivers  would  be  crossed  as  compared  to  8 
major  rivers  and  63  smaller  rivers  for  the 
Trans-Canada.  Both  routes  have  seismic 
threat,  the  greater,  however,  is  in  Alaska, 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Midwest 
is  an  oil  deficient  area.  It  also  happens  to  be 
a  severely  gas  deficient  one.  While  opposi- 
tion to  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  was  orig- 
inally based  on  environmental  considera- 
tions, the  opposition  has  now  turned  to  ar- 
guments setting  one  regional  economic  inter- 
est against  another.  The  longer  this  argu- 
ment persists,  the  more  untenable  will  be  the 
Nation's  positloh  in  attempting  to  resolve 
a  part  of  its  energy  and  balance  of  payments 
problems.  The  actual  situation  in  the  Mid- 
wo.t  is  that  the  current  gas  shortage  is  com- 
pounding the  oil  shortage.  As  more  and  more 
prospective  gas  customers  and  existing  iiitcr- 
ruptable  gas  customers  are  forced  to  turn 
to  oil.  the  oil  shortage  gets  more  serious.  By 
approving  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  we  will 
be  able  to  get  earlier  delivery  of  gas  to  the 
midwest  area  from  Canada  and  Alaska. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  Canadian 
publications  Oilweek,  Mr,  W'llliam  B.  W'll- 
der.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Canadian 
Arctic  Gas  Study  Limited,  made  the  follow- 
ing points: 


"It  would  be  very  helpful  if  the  Alye.-ka 
Pipeline  is  cleared  this  summer  to  start  con- 
struction next  winter.  The  longer  it  is  de- 
layed the  longer  the  delay  in  finding  out 
whether  gas  can  be  released  from  the  North 
Slope,  If  no  substantial  volume  is  likely  to 
be  available  from  this  source,  Canadian  Ar. - 
tic  will  have  to  depend  on  more  reserves  Irom 
the  Delta  to  support  its  ultimate  develon- 
mcnt,"  Ho  goes  on  to  later  say.  "It  is  impor- 
tant also  to  integrate  the  Canadian  projc.t 
with  Alaska  gas,  Alaska  pas  at  this  stage  is 
rec'uired  to  provide  sumcioni  reserves.  It 
will  also  an~Aver  to  a  large  extent  the  public 
concern  over  tlie  speed  with  which  Canadian 
re.ser\c.-  will  be  used." 

An  additional  del  lyitig  factor  is  that  Can- 
ada has  no:  settled  with  the  Canadian  NaU^ec 
i-i  their  .ibDrlgin.^l  claims.  A  total  of  seven 
y;ars  was  co::3umer!  by  the  Alaskan  Natives 
from  the  time  their  claims  were  pressed  until 
CD:igrcss  finally  enacted  in  December,  1971, 
PL  92  74G,  the  "Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act."  While  it  is,  of  course.  duTicult  to 
predict  a  time  frame  for  sntlement  of  tlie 
Ca.iadian  la::d  claims.  I  think  11  would  be 
fair  to  assume  that  the  ncgotiaticns  and  set- 
tlement would  consume  a  similar  numl;er  of 
y;ars.  To  think  othcrwi.se  is  simply  nal;e  on 
our  part.  On  May  4,  197.3  before  t'ne  Founda- 
ti'Ki  Francaise  D'Etudcs  Nordiques'  Fifth  lu- 
ier:;ational  Cjiigress  in  Le  H.urr.  France,  a 
s'atemoiu  was  delivered  by  Mr,  Jams  Wah- 
Shce.  President  of  the  Federa:nn  of  Naii\cs 
N.irth  cf  SiXty  Decrees.  Mr.  Wah-Shee  cleraiy 
made  h.is  poi  :t  when  he  said:  ",  .  ,  ,  we  be- 
lieve that  successful  land  s.ttk-mcnts  could 
lead  to  a  development  of  the  North  thai 
would  benefit  us  all,  Bul  we  need  our  claims 
recognized  and  settled  by  our  Government, 
Wo  thnik  that  unless  oil  companies  wish  to 
be  caught  in  the  middle  cf  protracted  court 
proceedings  botwce:i  oursehes  :ind  the  Cov- 
er iinent,  they  should  begin  to  meet  witli  us." 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Northwest  T.r- 
rilories  in  Yellcwknife  has  ordered  a  tempo- 
rary freeze  on  clear  transfer  of  Federal 
(Crown)  land  titles  in  tlie  territories,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  caveat  filed  with  the  office  of  the 
Territorial  P.egistrar  of  Land  Titles  by  the 
Norllr.vest  Territories  Indian  Brotlierhocd 
O'l  May  15,  the  Court  adjourned  until  July  9. 
and  the  land-freeze  is  expected  to  continue 
to  at  least  the  end  of  July.  It  would  anpear 
that  the  Court's  action  jjresents  a  similar 
sit-uition  to  the  stages  of  the  executive  freeze 
on  Federal  lands  in  Alaska  back  in  19G6  10C8. 
The  Proponents  of  a  Trans-Canada  Pli}e- 
Ir.ie  have  proceeded  on  the  blithe  as.sumption 
t!-at  the  mere  a^u-eement  by  both  United 
Siat:s  and  Canadian  officials  the  line  could 
be  constructed  and  in  operation  by  1977. 
S.imming  up  the  problems  inherent  iu_a 
Trans-Canadian  Pipeline,  and  calculating 
from  1973.  the  following  basic  facts  are  es- 
.sential  in  ccnsidering  the  time-frame  for 
co:istruction: 


Dating  from- 


1.  U!  the  C.iradian  Govern- 
ment rrust  deve'op  a  nalior.il 
eife'gv  [fdicv  b?5ed  upon 
Canndisn  P.^rli;;rrp:it.iry  pio- 
cei'ures.  v.hich  is  at  least  a 
ye.ii  a.vjy. 

2.  Before  an  application  for  .in 
oil  pipeline  acros'  Cinada 
can  be  enlertsired  compre- 
hensive  cost,  engineering, 
envifoiiment.il.aiid  econon.ic 
studies  v\dl  li,-,;!;  io  be  com- 
pleted, which  5tur!ie':  C3n  lun 
CQiKurrentK. 

3  Seltlemeni  of  Canadian 
nati.e  lan:l  clrnnis.  A  lair 
pstinrile  is  7  yr.  of  which  4 
tan  lun  coi  r.urienily  with 
development  of  rational 
energy  policv  and  comple- 
tion of  reqo.reJ  ituilies. 


Trans-  Trans- 

Canada,  1973     Alaika. (1966) 

I  >r,1974.... 


3)1  1977    ...  4yr(1969  72) 


3vr  1980  ....  7  yr  (1965-71). 


June  28,  1973 
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Dating  from - 


Trans- 
Canada, 1973 


Trans- 
Alaska,  (1966) 


8  yr  (1966  73), 


4  Environmental    suits,   legal    3 yr (1970  73), 

delays, 

5  Conservative     estinnle    cf    4  yr,  1984 Syr,  1977. 

construction  time. 

Total  years  already  ronsumed 

Ill  cost.pngiiieeiing.eiiviion- 
mental,  economic  studies 
ami  settlement  of  Alaska 
II  ili.e  find  claims  and  legal 
delays. 

t'>linijted  years  lor  realization    11  yr  (1973- 
ot  a  Trans-C.inada  pipeline        84). 
(assuming  no  lime  is  lost  in 
envuonmenlal  sjitsand  legil  ' 
delays) 

Ifrith  NEPA  and  nghts-of-v/ay  3  >l  (1977). 

questions  resolved  immedi- 
ately, the  Tiars-Ahska  pipe- 
line could  be  realized  m. 


The  time-frame  for  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line differs  by  four  years  because  the  Alaska 
Natives  began  their  fight  for  land  claims  set- 
tlement eight  years  ago. 

There  are  a  good  many  IPS  Involved  in  a 
proposed  Tran.s-Canada  Pipeline,  W'e  have 
been  talking  abotit  problems  and  con'-trriinfs 
facing  the  Canadian  Government  with  little 
thought  to  possible  con.staints  for  the  United 
States.  Actually,  there  is  a  '5th  consideration 
of  paramount  importance,  and  this  is  the 
resolution  of  United  States  legal  const raln.i.s 
Involving  Canada's  reciuiretnent  for  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  Trans-Canada  Pipe- 
line. The  possible  legal  complication.s  are 
many  as  cited  by  a  study  conducted  rc- 
eently  by  the  Alaska  Pipeline  Coordinating 
Committee:  ' 

"A  Trans-Canadian  project  wriuld  im- 
doubtedly  engender  a  series  of  new  legal 
problems  in  the  Unit.'d  State^.  Significaiulv. 
lew  if  any  of  these  anticipated  prc)blems  lonu 
themselves  to  resolution  by  the  affected  gov- 
ernments until  the  enterprises  that  would 
own  and  operate  a  Trans-Canadian  Pipeline 
have  come  into  being  and  the  details  o:  the 
project  have  crystallized," 

"Rights-of-way  over  Federal  land  would 
be  required  Regardless  of  the  acion  thai 
the  Congre,s.s  takes  to  alter  the  width  limita- 
tion of  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  acquLsitioii 
of  rights-of-way  for  a  Irans-Can.adlan  cer 
Federal  lands  would  run  on  the  shoals  of 
Federal  law  Just  as  the  Tran.?-Alaska  Pipe- 
line did.  If,  for  example,  conflicts  witii  Fed- 
eral withdrawals  accomplished  by  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  .Settlement  Act  were  encoun- 
tered, nmenda'ory  Imi.-lation  nneht  be  nec- 
essary," 

"If  tlie  International  agreement  neces-arv 
for  a  Trans-Canadian  line  took  the  form  of 
a  treaty,  Senate  r.iiiiication  would  h:ive  to 
be  obtained.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
entities  that  were  created  to  own  and  operate 
a  Trans-Canadian  Pipeline  or  any  of  it,  com- 
ponents, upon  tile  circumstances  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  project  and  up:)ii  the  wrm,-: 
of  anv  relevant  international  .igreement,  the 
existing  Federal  economic  regulatoiv  au- 
thority tiie  Interr,taie  Commerce  Commis- 
fiion  might  prove  inadequate,  requu-ing  Con- 
gressional actl(_>n. 

Further,  the  dissenting  judge-?  of  The 
Court  of  Appeals  in  liie  Trans-Ala.sk,!,  Pipeline 
c.ise  pointed  out  thai  a  sigiiiiiraui  \e-^n\  im- 
pediment to  the  acqui,-itlon  of  a  Federal 
permit  under  Section  28  ol  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  for  a  Trans-C.uiad.i  Pipeline  may 
lie  hi  ihe  Canadian  insi-.tence  on  51  percent 
ownerslnp  of  any  pipeline  running  through 
Canada,"  (.See  p,  20  injfa.)  Judgt-  MjiKiTi- 
Kon  ,-:,.id  lor  liie  di,ssenters: 


Moving  Alii.skan  Oil— Trans-Canada  or 
Irans-AIaska?  "A  study  of  the  merits"— A 
report  of  the  Pipeline  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, Slate  of  Ala.'l:a,  ivrpy  1973. 


"Since  United  States  laws  provide  that 
rights-of-ways  for  oil  pipelines  through 
■public  lands  may  only  be  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  applicants  who 
possess  the  ritizenship  and  nationality 
qu.ilifioations  required  by  section  181  (of 
Title  30|,  a  C.niadian  insistence  on  51'' 
control  of  a  pipeline  through  Canada  might 
moan  that  a  United  States  pipeline  con- 
troUed  as  to  its  throiinh-pnt  capacity  of 
Cunadiini  riti-:e>fi  could  not  acquire  a  srant 
of  any  right-of-way  m  the  United  Slates  oe- 
cause  Canadian  laws,  customs  and  regula- 
tions do  not  permit  a  pipeline  in  Canada 
to  be  controlled  by  United  States  citizeiis 
through  a  Canadian  corporation,"  Wilderness 
Society  v  Morton,  DC  Cir,  No.=  72-1796  etc  , 
decided  February  9,   197;-!,  slip  op    at   i:!."). 

Some  opponents  of  tiie  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line wlio  are  supporting  a  Tran.s-Canada 
route  are  proposing  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize a  study  comparing  the  two.  On  the 
basLs  of  the  completed  study,  the  Congress 
would  then  decide  which  pipeline  should  be 
btiilt. 

Two  things  concern  me  about  tiii,^  ap- 
proacli.  One  is  the  "either-or  '  nature  ol  the 
decision.  There  is  sufficient  oil  to  supply  both 
pipelmes.  Both  pipflmcs  arr  utidcd. 

The  other  matter  for  concern  is  the  airo- 
ganfte  with  which  such  a  decision  would  be 
made  If  the  Congress  opted  for  the  Cana- 
dian route  over  tlie  Alaskan,  the  decision 
■would  say  that  we  do  not  want  a  pipeline 
in  our  countrv;  v.e  want  it.  in  someone  else's! 

It  may  be  that  I  am  naive,  or  perhaps  my 
Canadian  iieriiai;e  i.s  coming  to  the  front, 
but  I  believe  Canada's  sovereignty  as  a  na- 
tion gives  u  the  right  to  make  the  first  move. 
Although  we  should  be  willing  and  ready 
to  work  with  Canada  for  the  building  of 
their  pipeline,  it  is  arrogant  of  us  to  decide 
tiiat  it  should  be  built. 

We  should  »3e  refiuesijng  the  Pre.-itlont  to 
meet  with  the  Canadians  to  determine  if 
they  are  interested  in  studying  a  pipeline 
through  their  couinry  and  offering  our  as- 
si.itance  in  that. 

The  main  point  is  that  Canadians  decide 
a'  It  is  in  their  natioi^al  iti'erest  that  th,- 
pipeline  be  built,  I  have  already  mentioned 
.some  of  the  factcrs  that  will  go  into  their 
deci.sion.  We  Miould  not  be  so  arrogant  a.s  to 
assume  that  the  Canadian.^  will  build  a  pipe- 
line through  their  country  to  meet  our  needs 
and  desires,  simply  becau^^  our  Congress  says 
'hat  is  it.s  wish. 

Ws  must  Use  Alaska's  huge  oil  reserves  to 
help  meet  the  ener^.y  requirements  of  the 
US.  in  the  late  .-.evenUes  and  tlirough  tlie 
eighties.  Only  in  doing  so.  will  we  be  able 
to  retain  some  ronlrol  over  the  horrendous 
balance  of  payir.ent.-  deficits  that  our  country 
will  be  creating  to  meet  our  ever  increasing 
i,eert  lor  oil. 

Today,  we  are  importlnc  more  thin  fi  mil- 
lion harrel^  of  petroleum  prodtict-  daily  at 
;<n  approximate  cost  of  8'_.  billion  annually. 
And,  a.s  our  in.satiable  needs  lor  the-e  <riii- 
>  .il  i:nergy  .-:oarces  grow,  we  will  by  198,'i.  ilnd 
ourselves  In  the  chaotic  position  of  spending 
more  than  ,*30  billion  a  year  for  imported 
petr:,leum  ijioducts.  Our  nation  cannot  af- 
ioid  to  incur  dPin-iis  of  ihaf  magnitude.  With 
Alaskan  oil,  we  can  reduce  that  cost  dra.  ti- 
tally. 

For  example,  mo^t  cner;,y  exjierts  agree 
that  if  wc  can  nifke  It  through  the  I980's 
then  our  country  will  ha\e  developed  the 
technical  expert i.-o  i.ecessary  to  enable  u.^ 
to  meet  most  of  our  requirements  as  a.  re- 
.siilt  of  major  b;'takl)iroughs  in  alternate 
energy  sources.  If.  during  tins  time,  we  over 
deple'te  ihc  Al.i-  kan  reserves  in  order  to  avoid 
tlic  financial  di -aster  of  the  1980's,  we  coiild. 
throug'n  the  u -e  of  a  completed  Alaskan 
pipeline  in  1977.  a  Canadian  p;i)eline  in  lt)82. 
and  a  Norihwi -,t  Pos.sage  marine  roti'e  in 
1980  pr.nide  our  country  wtih  more  than 
20  biiiMii  i;.irrel-i  ol  oil    Th:,5  will  sa\e  the 


United  .States  at  least  $100  billion  in  balanct 
of  payment  deflcitis, 

Tiie  more  we  delve  Into  the  lmponder.ab!t.i 
of  a  Trans-Canadian  pipeline,  the  clearer  the 
issue  becomes  that  the  only  alternative  to 
our  dilemma  is  through  tlie  immediate 
construct  lou  of  an  all-amencau  owned 
operated/controlled  oil  pipeline  from  Pnid- 
hoe  Bay  to  the  Port  of  Valdcz.  The  interesia 
of  the  United  States  and  the  stale  of  Alaska 
can  best  be  served  by  such  au  American 
owned  line  with  an  oil  flow  at  the  earlit.~t 
possible  time.  To  delay  action,  to  further 
ponder  our  problems  only  compounds  them. 
Time  is  rapidly  running  out,  Couslructiou 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  is  imperative. 

V,  AI^SKA'S  NEEDS  —  At.n  F.CONOMIC  SURVn.M. 

National  needs — the  energy  shortage  and 
the  balance  of  payments  deficits — are.  of 
course  the  overriding  concerns  of  tlie  Con- 
gress. The  needs  of  the  State  of  Alaska  are  of 
vital  importance  and  must  be  tiven  con- 
sideration. The  rugged  grandeur  of  Alaska 
r.tmouHages  the  melancholy  fact  that  it  is 
the  poorest  state  in  tht  Union,  The  lack 
of  ftLTicultural,  commercial,  and  industrial 
bases  of  a  modern  economy  had  kept  mv 
state  on  the  brink  of  povertv  By  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
14 ■.  of  the  families  in  the  state  and  fully 
50'.  of  the  Native  families  have  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level, 

AIa.'.ka  IS  trying  to  rise  above  its  pre.set;t 
Ftatus  !is  the  nation's  impoverished  step- 
child, forced  to  take  handout.s  from  the 
federal  government.  Its  state  income  t:ix  i.s: 
the  highest  in  the  nation,  16  percent  of  the 
federal  as.scssment.  The  annual  gener.il 
fund  expenditures  have  grown  from  $41  mil- 
lion in  1959  Uj  nioie  than  f.i(K)  million  in 
1972,  Education,  administration  of  justice 
and  welfare  comprise  approximately  75  of 
t!ie  St.ite  budget  Ala.ska  s  operating  deficit 
ol  *118  million  this  year  is  financed  by  the 
principal  and  llie  Uitcrest  from  the  *90U  m,!- 
liou  that  wa.s  received  in  1909  ironi  the 
.-ale  of  oil  Icuses  on  the  North  Slope,  But 
that  fund  is  shrinking  at  an  alarmini,:  rate 
aiid  will  be  virtually  exhausted  m  five  ycar.s 

The  development  ol  Alaska's  rich  natural 
resources  holds  the  only  hope  of  its  people 
for  attaining  the  quality  of  life  enjoyed  cis.- 
','.  here  111  the  Nation. 

The  Honorable  William  A.  Egan.  Gover- 
nor of  Alaska,  detailed  .Alaskans  needs  in 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Interior  and  I:i- 
..ular  .Ailairs  Committee  on  March  9: 

"When  Alaska  became  a  State  ia  19,=i9  ,t 
d;<}  not  have  the  extensive  agricultural,  man- 
iif.icturing,  transportation,  indu.^try,  trad.- 
and  commerce,  ai.d  population  that  have 
been  the  greatest  sources  of  revenue  to  i  '.ct 
.states  ill  our  nation.  In  conferring  .siate- 
hood.  Congress  acted  recognizing  that  Ala.ska 
could  become  itself,  a  self-.sustaining  eco- 
nomic unit  on!y  by  tiie  careful  man.igemen; 
and  timely  developmeni  of  her  rich  natuial 
re.iource  potential  The  promise  that  Alas- 
k.an.s  would  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  a  ttr- 
ritonal  form  of  government  in  .shaping  theii 
destiny;  it  was  also  a  promise  by  Alaska  'o 
the  Federal  Government  that  Alaska  could 
develoj)  her  resources  wisely,  so  that  :she 
would  not  alw.iys  be  the  poor  step-chilU  of 
the  States,  but  could  -land  on  her  own.  in- 
dependent of  an  extraordinary  amoun .  of 
Federal  support. " 

\r    KffKcTS  OFDl.lAVID  I  fcsnrm  E  DEVE_L<.•^^3rN^ 
ON  1  111    ^l.-.SK.*  NAIIVI  S 

While  further  delay  in  development  of 
-Maska's  resources  and  par'icuiarly  further 
delay  in  the  construi  rion  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline,  will  further  aggravate  thi> 
State's  economic  posfion,  the  Na'.ves  of 
Alaska — the  people  who  need  help  mwt — are 
;»mong  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  further 
revenue  from  the  pipeline  The  Indians.  E.s- 
kimos  and  Aleut.s  erf  Alaska  comprise  almost 
one-fourih  of  the  State's  total  population. 
Ill  DeccniUrr  1971,  Csaigress  po-ssed  the  Alasfeii 
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Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  In  recognillou 
of  their  valid  aboriginal  land  claims. 

Under  the  act.  village  and  regional  corpora- 
tions were  e.stabllshed  to  admuiUter  the  laud 
and  money  settlements.  Approximate!}'  half 
of  that  .settlement  was  to  have  come  from  a 
re.enue  sharing  provLslon  of  all  mineral  re- 
sj'irce^.  taken  In  the  State  of  Alaska.  Without 
the  Alaska  pipeline,  revenue  sharing  from 
oil  production  will  be  non-cilstent. 

The  Natives  of  Ala.ska  are  among  the  most 
deprived  people  in  the  Nation.  They  have  the 
highest  uuemploj-ment  rate,  the  lowest  edu- 
cational level,  and  the  lowest  average  life 
.span  of  any  ethnic  group  In  the  United 
Stales.  In  Interior  and  western  Alaska,  where 
the  majority  of  Alaska's  natives  live,  exist- 
ence l.s  still  primarily  «  subsistence  way  of 
life.  The  primary  cause  of  death  in  these 
areas  is  accidental.  The  secondary  cause  is 
respiratory  ailments,  particularly  pneumonia 
and  tuberculosis.  This  Is  due  to  the  harsh 
environment  and  the  rigorous  life  they  must 
lead  Just  to  survive. 

According  to  the  latest  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  statistics,  the  average  unemployment 
rate  is  over  65  percent.  During  the  winter 
months,  the  unemployment  rate  can  exceed 
95  percent  In  some  areas,  .^s  late  as  1968.  one 
district  in  Alaska  had  a  median  school  year 
completed  at  1.0  ye.irs.  Today,  only  slichtly 
more  than  1  percent  of  .Alaska's  natives  have 
completed  colleKe. 

The  Natives  of  Alaska  were  painfully 
aware  of  these  problems  as  they  nepoiiaied 
the  historic  land  claims  settlement  act  It  was 
their  hope  not  only  to  have  the  land  reserved 
for  them  for  traditional  uses,  but  to  have 
enough  (if  a  casli  base  so  that  each  village 
and  regional  corporation  can  begin  to  estab- 
lish a  viable  economy.  If  the  funds  tl-at  they 
were  counting  on  are  not  in  .sufficient 
arnount.s.  the  corporations  will  fail,  and  we 
will  mit  have  met  our  conimilmert  to  tliem 
when  we  pas-sed  the  settlement  act. 

VII.    ENVTRONMFNTAL    CDNSriEK.MIONS 

The  envlroninenial  considerations  th.it 
were  triggered  by  the  proposed  pipeline  are 
most  Important,  requiring  careful  s'udy. 
However,  we  cannot  permit  the  oi-ijeft'ons  of 
a  handful  of  individuals  to  paralyse  a  project 
of  vital  need  to  the  nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  protective  meas- 
ures and  devices  built  mto  the  plans  for  the 
pipeline  will  give  full  protection  to  .Alaska's 
en\ironment  and  wildlife  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  .space  program,  no  engineer- 
In;^  project  ever  has  been  examined  more 
exhaustively  than  the  pipeline  from  rrtidliLto 
Biy  to  Valdez 

.^ftc•r  the  Initial  discovery  of  oil  and  ga.s 
fields  on  the  North  Slope,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  appointed  a  ta.ik  force  to  study 
the  situation  It  .spent  two  year.s  and  SO  mil- 
lion on  the  study.  An  additional  $:!50  million 
was  spent  on  engineering  and  enviro:imen- 
fa!  studie.s  by  the  .Myeska  Pipeline  Ser.-lce, 
the  private  company  that  will  build  'he  pipe- 
line That  v.:i.s  not  the  full  extent  of  prelimi- 
nary work  before  the  plans  were  drawn.  The 
.State  of  Alaska,  several  Federal  a;.encics  and 
at  least  a  dozen  universities  airJ  research  In- 
.ititutions  were  involved  in  Investig.'xting  all 
facets  of  'he  prnject.  The  total  expenditure 
J.5  sornethinL'  m  ex'e^s  of  $500  million. 

A  summary  of  the  features  incorporated  in 
'he  pipeline  at'eFts  to  the  overriding  con- 
cern tor  pro-.e^iii.:^'  Tlie  cnvironmen*.  which 
embraces  some  of  the  most  ho.stile.  vet  deli- 
cate, rimmry  on  the  face  of  the  ear'h  The 
Kre.iter  pan  ol  the  789-mile  pipeline  will  be 
uudtrground.  even  when  it  crosses  three 
niouiiia.u  ranges  and  350  rivers  and  streams. 
Ihe  cost  of  the  pipeline  has  been  doubled  by 
putting  it  below  the  surface  of  the  tundra 
to  avoid  defacing  ilie  landscape.  When  com- 
pleted, the  pipeline  and  all  .supporting  fa- 
cilities, requiring  1/lOOlh  of  Al.oska's  586.000 
^square  miles,  will  he  as  inconspicuous  as  a 
line  of  sswint;  thread  on  a  golf  course  extend- 
ing from  the  first  to  the  eighteenth  holes. 
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The  entire  system  will  be  monitored  con- 
tinuously from  a  computer-control  center 
iu  Valdez.  Electronic  devices  will  detect  any 
break  iu  the  pipeline,  ixnmediately.  and  au- 
tomatically stop  the  flow  of  oil  to  minimize 
leaks.  Extreme  precautions  have  been  taken 
to  control  the  hazards  of  earthquakes.  The 
pipeline  has  been  engineered  to  sustain  a 
hortzoutai  movement  of  20  feet  and  three 
feet  vertically.  Remote  control  cutoff  valves 
will  detect  any  change  in  pressure  and  seal 
Oil  the  line  on  both  sides  of  a  rupture  within 
a  few  nunute-s.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  gas 
pipeline  across  Cook  Inlet  did  not  break 
when  Alaska  was  hit  by  a  violent  earih- 
qu  ike  in  U'fil. 

Wildlife  will  not  be  endangered  because  of 
liubilat  lo.^  since  the  pipeline  will  not  cross 
any  major  breeding  area.s.  One  reason  for 
burying  or  ramping  the  pipeline  Is  to  pcr- 
iiut  two  herds  of  400,000  caribou  to  follow 
their  customary  migratory  patterns.  In  wide- 
ly scattered  places  where  the  line  is  above 
ground,  ramps  and  underpasses  will  be  buUt 
to  pcrtnit  cro.s.'^int;  by  caribou,  moose,  bears 
and  sheep.  Experience  at  Pnidhoe  Bay  has 
shown  that  caribou  are  indiflerent  to  man's 
presence  and  use  passageways  readily.  Some 
."-iniU  i,'ame  and  furbearing  animals  living 
directly  along  the  route  may  be  disrupted 
temporarily  during  the  construction,  but  ex- 
))erts  believe  they  will  return  after  the  crews 
have  departed. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  devoted  to 
studies  of  fish  migration  and  spawning  ac- 
tivities in  all  rivers  and  s'reams  cras.sed  by 
the  pipeline.  Actually,  tlie  pipeline  will  be 
buried  at  least  five  feet  under  the  bed.s  of 
the  waterwavs  and  enc:i.sod  In  thick  concrete 
to  prc'.ent  the  transfer  of  heat  to  the  water. 

All  land  excavated  lor  the  pipeline  will  be 
revegeiated  with  fast  growing  grases  to  pre- 
vent erosion  and  to  insulate  the  permafrost 
under  the  tundra.  The  Institute  of  Arctic 
Bin!oi.'y  at  tlie  University  of  Al,i.ska  Agri- 
culture Experiment  .Station  tested  .some  40 
species  of  t'rass  at  various  sites  along  the 
route  of  the  pipeline  to  find  the  most  suit- 
able type  at  each  location. 

Finally,  in  June  1972.  the  Alaska  leJsla- 
turs  passed  a  bill  imposing  strict  liability, 
without  regard  to  fault,  for  any  damage 
caused  by  oil  spills  in  the  water  or  on  the 
land.  The  bill  also  provides  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  subsistence  resources  resulting 
from  the  oil  spills  on  land  and  water  by  the 
ii'i'no  population. 

The  environmental  concern  about  Ala.ska 
h.a.i  lieen  an  asset  since  It  now  permits  us  to 
ts  to  all  that  oil  will  be  trans- 
poriid  in  Alaska  safer  and  more  .sophlstlcat- 
cdlv  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

Environmentally  speaking,  the  Alaska  line 
Will  be  the  model  for  all.  Its  construction 
will  provide  a  new  level  of  cn-ironmental  at- 
t,aininent  for  others  to  strive  for  The  Ala.ska 
line  is  the  cnvlrnnraental  position  for  reaoon- 
able  environmentalists. 

VtlT.    K    SYSTEM    FOR    FAFF   T.^NKFIl   TRANSPORT 

llie  construction  of  the  pipeline  is  bvit  one 
aspect  of  protection  of  the  environment. 
Onr-c  the  oil  roaches  its  terminus  at  Valdez, 
I  am  equally  concerned  in  seeing  that  it  will 
be  transported  as  safely  as  modern  naviga- 
tional engineering  will  allow.  To  assure  this. 
I  lia'.e  liad  meetings  with  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  on  the  types  of  navigational  systems 
which  cou'.cl  be  provided.  Information  on  an 
ultimate  system  is  now  completed,  and  it 
should  provide  tankers  moving  through 
Prince  William  Sound  with  all-weather,  col- 
iLston  grounding  free  transit. 

Elements  of  my  proposed  Positive  Vessel 
Control  .System  include: 

VHF  EM  Cominunication.s  network  with 
ooinpleie  coverage  of  Prince  William  Sound 
mid  M  miles  to  sea  Iroin  Cape  Hinoiiiiibrook. 

Muudutory  charted  traflic  lanes  inbound 
and  outbound,  with  an  iiittrvviiing  separa- 
tifin  lane. 

Au  j'inented  aids  to  navigation. 


Complete  Radar  coverage  of  the  tanker 
route  from  approximately  30  miles  south  of 
Cape  Hinchlnbrook  through  Prince  William 
Sound  to  terminal  at  Valdez, 

Compulsory  Pilotage. 

Positive  control  of  tanker  transit  Includ- 
ing course  stray  advisories,  recommended 
speed  of  advance,  as  well  as  movement  con- 
trol such  as  permission  to  get  underwav. 
anchor,  etc. 

Computerized  control  center  to  be  located 
In  Valdez  with  all  remote  site  Inputs  trans- 
niitted  by  Microwave. 

lo  a  major  extent  this  system  should  elim- 
inate the  probability  of  an  Incident  occurring 
as  a  result  of  poor  weather,  ship  master's  er- 
ror, faulty  nuigational  aids  or  ice  problems. 

Cost  for  installing,  operating  and  main- 
taining this  system  will  be  returned  to  the 
government  out  o'  a  fund  to  be  established 
from  moni  s  paid  to  the  United  States  equal 
to  -2  cent  for  each  barrel  of  oil  transported. 
And,  to  further  assure  that  the  most  reliable 
colUsion  avoidance  system  possible  is  used, 
I  am  also  proposing  that  the  slilps  transport- 
ing Al.^ska's  oil  to  the  "Lower  '48"  be 
equipped  with  navigational  systems  which. 
tlirou™h  the  use  of  digital  computers  and 
display  c-nsoles,  will  provide  the  ship  cap- 
tains with  pictorial  displays  of  the  harbjr 
approaches  and  the  dangers  arouiKl  them, 
This  will  provide  the  ship  masters  with  in- 
stantaneous assessment  of  the  area  and  it 
v.ill  further  reduce  the  probability  of  human 
error  by  providing  automatic  radar  fixes  iu 
relation  to  navigational  aids,  shoal  displays, 
possible  crillision  points  and  course  and  .speed 
of  ships  in  the  vicinity.  This  type  of  system 
v.ould  also  include  automatic  alarm  notlfica- 
Tiou  to  the  captain  alerting  him  when  the 
.^hip  is  navigating  outside  of  the  parameters 
of  its  programmed  cour.se  or  if  it  is  exceeding 
it.'!  authori.ed  speed. 

A  mo ;.t  important  and  unique  feature  of 
this  type  installation  is  that  it  allows  the 
ship  to  u.G  the  Navy's  Navigational  Satellites 
to  pinpoint  its  location  in  any  type  weather 
as  it  journeys  from  Valdez  to  Woshtutgou  or 
California.  Tills  additional  equipment,  when 
u-ed  with  the  satellite  system.  Is  extremely 
accurate  and  will  enable  the  ship  to  fix  its 
position  wiihin  200  yards  of  its  actual  loca- 
tion en  the  ocean's  surface. 

And,  v.hile  I  am  certain  that  the  cost  of 
colli.=  icn  avoidance  systems  will  result  in 
some  opposition,  I  feel  that  the  additional 
safojuards  which  they  wotild  provide  will  as- 
.  urc  safe,  collision-free  transit  of  .ships  trahs- 
!>■  rill';  the  oil. 

IX.    NICLEAH    LNKRGY:    AN    UNACCEPTABLE 
ALTEKNAXIVE 

0!)viuusly  our  fo.ssll  fuels  are  not  going  to 
last  forever  and  alternate  sources  of  energy 
will  have  to  be  developed.  The  question  re- 
mains which  alternatives  are  most  desirable 
from  a  variety  of  standpoints.  For  years,  the 
United  States  has  assumed  that  nuclear 
power  will  be  the  future's  major  .source  of 
energy.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  US.  Government  for  research 
and  development  of  the  pe.iceful  use  of  the 
atom.  Yet  after  several  decades  of  experi- 
mentation with  nuclear  energy,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  apparent  that  we  cannot 
have  atomic  enerL-y  v.itliout  dangerous  risk 
to  public  health  a:id  safety. 

In  other  words,  through  peacetime  use  of 
nuclear  energy,  the  United  States  will  have 
the  potential  of  supplying  enough  radio-ac- 
tivity .should  a  catastrophic  accident  occur. 
to  annihilate  \shole  populatloiis  No  means  of 
assuring  a"ainst  any  unforeseen  accident  or 
act  of  sabota?e  has  yet  bcc-n  developed,  nor 
does  there  a:>pear  to  be  any  secure  method 
of  perpetual  containment  of  radio-active 
wastes  from  our  "peaceful"  atom. 

Presently.  30  nuclear  power  plants  are  In 
operation,  providing  1  percent  of  total  U.S. 
energy.  If  the  program  of  nuclear  plant  con- 
struction procseds  as  now  plauned,  we  sliall 
have   at    least   500   and   possibly   1,000  such 
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plants  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Just  one 
of  those  plants  will  necessarily  generate  per 
year  the  long-lived  radioactive  fls.sion  prod- 
ticts  equivalent  bombs.  By  simple  arithme- 
tic, we  can  see  that  the  steady  build-up  of 
the.se  deadly  materials  will  over  a  stretch  of 
time  .surmount  the  total  megatonnage  of  all 
the  weapons  testing  ever  performed  by  the 
United  States.  Russia,  or  Great  Britain. 

In  other  words,  through  peacetime  use  of 
nuclear  energy,  the  United  Slates  will  have 
the  potential  of  supplying  enough  radio- 
activity, should  a  catastrophic  accident  ck- 
cur,  to  annihilate  whole  populations.  No 
means  of  assuring  against  any  unfore.seen 
kind  of  accident  or  act  of  sabotage  has  yet 
been  developed,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  truly  secure  method  of  perpetual  con- 
tainment of  radioactive  wastes  from  our 
"peaceful"  atom. 

An  unavoidable  by-product  of  tlie  nuclear 
li.ssion  process  is  strontium-90.  A  single  curie 
of  lethal  girontium-90,  with  a  radioactive 
half-life  of  about  30  years,  will  rclCjiise  about 
37  billion  high-speed  panicles  per  second, 
each  with  enough  energy  to  break  a  quarter 
million  chemical  bonds  in  human  tissue. 
Both  cancer  and  genetic  defects  can  start 
with  radiation  injury  to  a  single  cell.  One 
htuidred  thousand  curies  of  ,-.troiitium-yo 
are  produced  every  year  of  operation  for  a 
1,000  megawatt  power  plant. 

Another  by-product  of  nuclear  fis.-jioii, 
pIutonium-239,  is  the  most  poisonous  ele- 
ment ever  handled  by  man.  Disper.sed  as 
fine  insoluble  particles,  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  one  pound  of  pUitoiiiuni-2J9  represents 
the  potential  for  some  nine  billion  human 
lung  cancer  doses.  Given  the  24,4(K)  year  half 
of  plutonium-2.39.  and  plutonium  dispersed 
into  the  biosphere  represents  a  major  car- 
cinogenic hazard  for  more  than  the  next 
thousand  generations.  The  annual  handling 
of  plutonium-239  in  a  fully  developed  nuclear 
power  economy  will  be  over  the  one-huncired- 
ton  category,  or  some  200,000  pounds  an- 
nually. 

The  most  ordinary  ob.server  will  have  no 
difticulty  in  imagining  the  havoc  a  small  band 
of  political  terrorists  could  wreck  by  captur- 
ing Just  one  atomic  power  plant.  Entering 
criminals  will  al.-o  be  quick  to  .sec  opportu- 
nities in  nuclear  power  blackmail.  In  order 
to  achieve  a  minimum  amount  of  public  safe- 
ty under  a  system  of  proliferated  nuclear 
power  plants,  the  United  States  will,  of  neces- 
sity, require  its  citizens  to  restrict  their  daily 
habits,  open  their  personal  comings  and  go- 
ings to  electronic  scrutiny,  and  to  submit  to 
pervasive  police  authority  at  the  least  pros- 
pect of  danger. 

We  are  presently  experiencing  this  police 
Invasion  as  a  result  of  our  dependency  on 
air  travel.  And  this  is  only  when  a  few  htin- 
dred  lives  are  at  stake.  What  kind  of  .society 
will  we  create  when  the  slakes  are  millions 
of  lives? 

Tliis  view  may  .sound  like  an  excerpt  from 
science  fiction  and  many  may  wi.:.h  to  dis- 
count the  possibility.  But  thougiitful  anal- 
ysis will  show  that  all  the  elenient.s  are 
present.  Serious  risk  is  involved  in  a  future 
society  dependent  vipon  nuclear  power.  Al- 
ready, minor  accidents  and  a  case  of  sabo- 
tage at   an   unloaded  plant   have  occurred. 

The  Congress  and  ihe  general  public  liave 
yet  to  take  a  realistic  assessment  of  the 
dangers.  Hopefully,  they  will  do  so  soon  mid 
demand  that  a  halt  be  brought  to  pov,er 
plant  construction  until  a  high  degree  of 
safety  can  be  assured.  Legislation  to  ac- 
•'omplish  these  ends  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  To  declare  a  moratorium  at  this 
time  would  cau.se  little  dislocation  to  our 
domestic  energy  network  and  I  believe  it 
imperative  to  develop  necessary  safeguards. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  must 
take  the  Initiative  In  perfecting  cleaner  and 
better  ways  to  produce  energy. 


\.  I.ONG  RI'N  FN'f  RCY  SOCRCfS 

That  so  much  of  our  resources  have  been 
spent  on  the  refinement  of  dangerous  energy 
sources  and  so  little  on  cleaning  up  our  dirty 
energy  sources,  and  little  or  nothing  spent 
in  developiiig  new  and  compatioly  healthy 
energy  .sources,  are  tinfortunate  commen- 
taries on  our  society.  Many  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  are  known,  and  many  are  within 
the  realm  of  immediate  economic  possi- 
bility. 

Prominent  among  the  possibilities  is  use 
of  the  .solar  energy  system.  Solar  cells  have 
been  used  with  great  reliability  m  tlie  space 
pro^irain  for  a  dozen  years.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated 'hat.  the  total  electric  energy  con- 
. 'inied  in  the  U.S.  in  ]9(j9  could  have  been 
s  ippjud  by  the  solar  ener<.'y  falling  on  0.14 
[)•  rceiit  of  the  land  area,  based  on  a  10  per- 
cent conversi(m  eiliciency  for  the  solar  cells. 

Solar  cells  are  too  expensive  to  use  today, 
but  a  solar  energy  panel  e.stimuies  that  the 
ceil.i  could  reach  public  use  In  10  to  15  years 
11  .some  eifort  is  made  to  reduce  tiie  co.st. 

Again  using  the  suns  energy,  we  could 
urow  our  own  clean  gas  to  make  eleclrici'Ly. 
The  trick  is  in  conversion  of  tiny  algae 
plants  to  melhane  gas  by  fermentation,  a 
icohnology  which  was  demonstrated  long 
ago.  A  panel  appointed  by  the  President's 
Oltice  of  Science  and  Technology  concluded 
that  if  .solar  development  programs  are  ade- 
quately supported  .  .  .  synthetic  fuels  from 
or;;anic  materials  could  reach  public  use  in 
hve  to  eight  y.ais.  The  National  Science 
Fouiidai  ion  has  said  that  all  the  worlds  en- 
ergv  requirement  in  the  year  2000  could  be 
met  by  comtjustion  oi  high  enei'gy  plants 
<  ultivated  on  only  about  4'  of  the  worlds 
Imid  surface. 

Anotlier  Ciovernmcntal  study  reported  in 
l;»70,  that  domestic  animals  in  this  co'in- 
try — cattle,  chickens,  pit;s — produce  enough 
waste  every  year  to  make  two  billion  barrels 
of  low  sulfur  oil — or  nearly  40  percent  oi  our 
present  consumption.  In  addition,  our  cities 
genera' e  enough  organic  garbage  each  year  to 
make  onother  400  million  barrels. 

A  more  exotic  form  of  energy  production 
exists  in  harnessing  the  wind.  Giant  wind- 
luills  attached  to  generators  and  electrolyzers 
can  create  storaiile — and  ultimately  usable — 
hydrogen  fuel  by  separating  hydrogen  and 
'i:-.\gen.  Electricity,  heat  and  water  can  be 
))roduced  whenever  needed.  Presently,  studies 
to  make  use  of  windpower,  particularly  along 
coastal  regions  are  underway. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  source  of 
(lean,  safe  energy  is  underground  hot  water 
mid  steam.  By  a  new  method — Magmamax — 
utilizing  isobutane  to  drive  a  vapor-turbine 
heat  Is  exchanged  and  energy  is  produced. 
The  production  of  electricity  from  geother- 
mal  steam  is  a  proven  capability  It  is  being 
(lone  m  California,  Russia,  Japan.  New  Zea- 
land and  a  number  of  other  countries.  Hot 
springs  are  preval'^nt  in  the  western  states 
and  even  a  few  are  located  in  the  east  in 
Virginia.  New  'i'ork  and  Arkansa-s,  and  along 
the  gulf  coast. 

We  may  have  a  pov.erhou.'e  at  our  feet  in 
i;eothermal  energy.  Tlie  potential  electric 
power  of  .steam  and  hot  water  under  Cali- 
fornia's Imperial  Valley  alone  may  be  as 
large  as  90  percent  of  the  entire  country  s 
1970  electrical  produition.  An  additional 
1.500  megawatts  of  geothernial  steam  is 
available  at  the  Geysers.  75  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco.  That  is  three  times  the  power 
of  t  he  Hoovf  r  Dam 

Pre.sently,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
p.any  operate  the  Geyser  geothernial  plant 
north  of  San  Francisco,  at  3  05  mile.-  per  kilo- 
watt hour.  This  compares  with  3  35  miles  at 
a  co.al  plant  in  the  Pacific  system  and  with 
nuclear  electricity  at  5.63  miles  from  a  Hum- 
boldt, California  plant. 

The  potential  of  energy  generation  which 
is  cheap  pollution  free,  non-radioactive,  and 


presents  little  risks  to  public  health  and 
safety  is  ,so  great  that  we  must  plan  to  make 
u.se  of  these  alternatives  with  all  deliberate 
!-peed.  A  brave,  new  policy  of  energy  researcii 
and  development  should  be  undertaken,  ' 
Coordinat .ng  t'licrpy  programs 

A  vital  6tep  in  the  direction  of  a  coiierent 
national  policy  on  enerjiy  is  the  establish- 
ment of  federal  office  charged  wiih  the  rt- 
sponsibllity  ol  directing  energy  research  and 
development.  .Such  a  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration would  develop  the  technology  and 
information  'oase  ncces.sary  to  support  devel- 
opment of  the  widest  po.ssible  range  of 
options  avaUable  for  future  energy  policy  de- 
cisions. 

The  administration  would  not  only  deter- 
mine I  he  most  ellective  sliort  term  solutions 
to  immediate  energy  shortage  problems  but 
also  carry  out  comprehensive  demonstration 
programs  in  the  fields  of  nuclear  power,  geo- 
ihermnl  energy,  .solar,  tidal  and  wind  power, 
and  other  unconventional  sources. 

This  administration  would  keep  an  eye  to 
wise  and  c<,-ii.servative  use  of  energy  with  the 
long  range  goal  of  transferring  our  pre.sent 
energy  base  from  non-renewable  sources  lo 
renewable,  self-perpetuating  supplies  such 
as  wind,  solar,  wa.-te.  geothermal  and  so  on. 
An  overall  objective  of  the  administration 
would  be  to  determine  and  support  those 
energy  systems  which  alTord  maximum  bene- 
fit to  the  American  consumer. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Coiiimission  will  be 
transferred  lo  the  new  adininisTration  so  as 
»o  obtain  a  necessary  means  of  checks  and 
balances  upon  their  activities. 

A  .specially  established  trust  fund,  financed 
by  an  excise  tax  on  enersy  sources,  will 
utiderwrite  costs  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
mlnist rat  1(111  I  believe  that  the  creation  of 
such  an  entity  at  the  Federal  level  to  be  of 
jirimarv  importance  to  the  .secure  and  or- 
derly development  of  our  naiioii. 

SI.    C-ONCLUSION 

The  ability  of  our  nation  to  properly  ad- 
dress li.sell  to  the  energy  crisis  will  depend 
upon  Its  perception  of  the  crisis.  This  per- 
ception is  not  correct  today.  Not  even  the 
leadership  is  truly  aware  of  the  severity  and 
consequences. 

The  dismal  facts  of  today's  problem  htp 
not  new  or  surprising.  Nor  are  thev  part  of 
-some  oil  industry  conspiracy.  The  oil  indus- 
try IS  no  better  and  no  won-e  than  any  other 
industry  But  because  oil  and  the  wealth  r 
hius  drawn  became  the  element.s  of  a  fref  - 
wheeling  and  colorful  West,  a  certain  atti- 
tude has  evolved  Images  of  a  few  eccentric 
personalities  like  John  D  Rockefeller.  Clint 
Murchison.  J  Paul  Getty  and  others  come 
to  mind.  Tiieir  legends  and  scandals  have 
been  made  popular  As  a  result,  ihe  image 
ol  oil  is  not  well  accepted  in  many  quarters 
of  this  country.  This  is  really  too  bad  lor 
below  all  the  imagery  and  bravado  there 
exists  an  industry  that  ha.s  served  this  nn- 
tion  well  and  given  iis  power  among  nation.-- 

Its  technology  has  bromrht  us  to  a  high 
level  of  dependency  for  our  energy.  How- 
ever, the  industry  lacked  the  ability  lo  in- 
l(jrm  ihe  nation  about  tiie  luture.  And  the 
naiion  refused  to  believe  the  bia.s  projection, 
of  oil  Tins  unfortunate  disbelief  ha.s  and 
continues  to  impair  the  accurat '  clevilop- 
ment  of  the  intelligent  public  toward  enerpv 

Interestingly,  it  is  new  environmental 
awareness  and  the  adversary  role  of  small 
enligliiened  consuiuencies  that  tilt  to  retort 
the  balance  and  define  the  totality  of  our 
human  needs,  lhe.se  are  the  new  forces  tliui 
\ull  permit  us  to  meet  our  energy  requiie- 
nieiiis  wiihin  tlie  par.iineters  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Profit  alone  will  no  longer  be 
t!ie  Mile  arbiter. 

Increased  oversight  and  regulation  of  our 
energy  suppliers  may  have  to  come  about. 
Certainly,    we    can    no    longer    permit    nny 
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arr.-^^-ance  of  preat  wealth  and  power  to  Jeop- 
Rrdize  oiir  natioual  well-being.  We  have  loug 
since  passed  beyond  the  Injustices  of  a  lais- 
sez-faire economy. 

Our  national  policy  on  energy  should  not 
be  i;!iuted  by  the  artificial  boundary  of  our 
i-uiioa.il  e^ouwuy.  The  i'sue  of  tufficleiit 
ti;e..:y  i^  uiie  ol  luot  iaterr.utioual  Implioa- 
tiun.  Not  only  does  llie  eiiviromnentil  factor 
weigh  heavily  upon  our  actions,  but  oo  doeiS 
tlx-  prcbpc-ct  of  au  extended  "cold  war"  for 
;iclc(iuate  energy  supplies.  Tlie  seeds  of  tre- 
mendous political  aud  economic  conflict  can 
U:  found  in  the  unjust  distribution  of  energy 
re.-ources. 

For  t'.ie  time  being.  v.e  muot  act  realisti- 
taily.  The  issue  before  us  is  quite  Simple.  We 
ii.ne  uot  plaJuued  for  our  needs  in  a  c>t)er- 
nalcd  society.  As  a  natiou,  we  have  not 
planned  properly  for  what  we  are  moat  de- 
pendent upon — ijiiergy. 

The  U.S  has  moved  from  seli-outSciency 
to  dependency.  The  short  run  consequences 
of  till.,  wouid  not  be  so  due  except  for  the 
okewed  nature  of  our  economy.  The  impor- 
tance of  large  quautuies  of  oil  to  meet  our 
needs  will  put  iu  jeopardy  our  free  enterprise 
systtm.  The  loug  run  solution  to  tiiis  problem 
lies  ju  a  national  resolve,  backed  by  a  finan- 
cial cominiimeni  that  must  exceed  our  ei- 
tort  which  put  man  on  tlie  moon.  Eegard- 
Itos  of  ihe  coot.  It  is  a  pittance,  for  ;.urvivul 
ici  ul  .Stake. 

The  short  run  solution  is  equally  simple 
for  o:ie  solution  looms  above  all  oliiers:  we 
must  maximize  our  domestic  production  not 
t>!ily  to  satisfy  our  energy  needs  but  more 
mipoftantly  to  ward  oil  baukrupicy.  TIk^ 
largest  single  element  in  maximizing  do- 
me.iic  production  is  the  construction  of 
the  Al.iskan  pipeline.  Our  nation  is  bleeding 
today  and  will  be  hemorrhaging  tomorrow. 
The  Ala-ska  line  can  serve  as  a  tourniquet  for 
thi.,  nation.  It  strikes  me  as  ridiculou.s  that 
•AC  clo  not  liave  tiie  good  scuce  to  apply  il. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  i.s  recogni/cd  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Prt-ident.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
liiigui-hed  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  will 
try  to  keep  my  remark.'?  brief  so  I  can 
yield  a  few  moments  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Over  tiie  next  6  weeks  or  so,  I  an- 
tjcipate  sludving  and  developing  my 
knowledge  of  an  area  which  involves 
the  lack  of  orderliness  or  truthfulness 
conceminpr  the  people  in  thi.s  cx)untry. 

I  am  reminded,  in  beginninp;  my  di.-;- 
cur^sion  of  this  matter,  of  a  statement 
made  by  a  great  statesman  named  Bis- 
marck. Miuiy  decades  ago  Bismarck  said 
that  it  seenied  to  iiim  that  God  watched 
over  drunlis,  children,  and  the  United 
States  of  Amerit  a.  I  think  what  he  wa.s 
sayinft.  a.s  he  looked  at  America  from 
the  out.'iide.  that  this  great  rountn,'. 
even  if  it  makes  mistakes,  has  .such  via- 
bility, such  peoiJle  power,  and  natural 
resource  power  that  It  bounce.-  back, 
and.  in  looking  at  it.  it  would  appear 
that  God  has  protected  it  in  a  ver>-  spe- 
"( iL'.i  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  that  that  ob- 
.sen-ation  of  providential  guidance  really 
no  lon^'er  applies  and  that  the  United 
Sf'iies  of  America  cannot  continue  to 
mtke  mistakes,  that  the  margin  for  erfor 
IS  getting  smaller  and  sm.tller. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  whether  there 
is  a  crisis  or  not,  that  it  is  not  the  prime 
i.^sue.  The  prime  jssue  is  that  we  need  to 
brin-,'  more  ord^liness  and  trutlif'tlness 


on  tlie  American  scene  .so  the  American 

people  can  begin  to  make  choices  based 

upon  soimd  facts. 

I  wi.sh  to  begin  by  talking:  about  tech- 
nology; I  am  concerned  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  on  the  losing  edge 
in  world  technology.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Albuquerque  Journal  of 
Jluic  24.  1973.  wherein  de::ails  of  this  lag 
in  world  technology  are  recounted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.NiiED  Staifs  Losing  Edci:  i.v  Wckld 
Teciinologv 
(By  Howard  Benedict) 
F  r  nearly  a  rjuvrier  century  after  World 
War  ff  the  United  States  held  a  coinmand- 
ir.ij  le.id  over  the  rest  of  the  world  in  develop- 
ing   and    using    new   technologies.    But   this 
iLMdership  is  bein;;  eroded  by  a  reaiirgrenc*  of 
industry  in  Western  Europe,  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Cnnsequently: 

For  the  lir^i  time  in  ;»3  years  the  U.S. 
.s.irpli.is  in  international  trade  turned  into  a 
deficit  in  1968  and  the  b.ilance  of  payments 
has  conth.ued  to  deteriorate  slowly  since 
then. 

Ihindreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  ha\e  been 
lost  in  this  country. 

The  Soviet  Union  ha.s  taken  advantage  of 
the  AnirTic.Hn  slovvdov.n  to  embark  on  the 
al!-(nu  technological  development  profrram 
aimed  at  global  military  supremacy. 

A  c  >ncerned  Ni.Kon  administration  has 
initiated  pro<'ram.s  intended  to  stimulate  and 
direct  11. e  nation'.s  teclmoloyical  protjress. 
Many  are  aimed  at  developing  technology  to 
.solve  technolOK'V-.spawned  problems  such  a^ 
pollution,  an  energy  shortage,  tran.sportation 
suKrls  and  urban  development. 

There  are  many  rea.sons  for  tlie  relative 
decli:'e  of  US  technology  in  the  world  arena. 
Included  are  lower  vvat;e3  overseas,  higher 
foreign  productivity,  a  drr)p  in  federal  fund- 
ing for  research  in  this  country,  the  estab- 
lish.tient  of  plants  abroad  by  Amerii  an  multl- 
natianal  companies  and  the  .selling  to  other 
iiatii:,iis  of  American  technological  know- 
how  and  .soplii.sticated  products  like  .space 
rockets 

Most  import. int.  It  was  inevitable  that 
manv  highly  industriall.-ed  nations,  flat  on 
'lu-ir  backs  after  World  War  II,  would  re- 
bound and  rebuild.  Many  did  it  with  the 
help  of  U.S.  foreit:n  aid. 

Now.  !,overal  product  i  and  pro'  c-f  ses  which 
this  country  develop«d  and  prided  itself  on 
are   being   imported   to  America. 

In  .steel  production,  the  United  States  ha.s 
gone  from  47  per  cent  of  world  production 
to  20  per  cent  in  the  la.Tt  20  years. 

N;ne  out  of  every  10  home  radios  sold 
in  the  United  States  come  tn>m  overseas, 
a.^  do  half  of  the  shoes  hi  per  cent  of  l>lack 
and  '.vhite  television  set.s,  95  per  cent  of  the 
inotorcyclcs,  <m  pc-r  cent  of  the  ba.seball 
gloves.  76  per  cent  of  the  tennis  rack- 
ets. 65  f>cr  cent  of  tiie  sewing  machines 
and  16  per  cent  of  the  automolnlc.s.  once 
au    almost    exclusive    American    enterprise. 

Your  color  IV  .set  might  have  a  Made 
In  USA"  label,  but  a  look  inside  will  dis- 
cU'Se  many  foreign  electronics,  mostly  from 
Japan. 

The  AFL-GIO  estimates  700.000  U.S.  Jobs 
have  bi'.-'n  lot  to  this  kind  of  competi- 
tion m  the  last  fue  years.  Tlie  electronics 
industry  e;>timalcd  SO.fnX)  Jobs  lost;  the 
footwear  Industry  pr<»dicts  175.000  Jobs  will 
be  lost  by  1975.  and  tlie  textile  iiulustrv 
.savs  It  l(^t  250.(100  Jobs  in  1969  alone. 

More  than  100.000  Indu.strial  .scientist.?. 
f-K/ir  et-rs  and  terliulcians  In  the  United 
States   are  unemployed. 

Much  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
dcii  !r  omrs  in  tlie  :o  called  low  technol- 
ogy  areas  such   as   foo!w,ear,  textiles,   iron, 


steel  and  furniture.  There  are  Items  of  low 
productivity  or  widely  available  old  tech- 
nology. They  produced  a  trade  deficit  of 
$6.8   bUlion  in   1970. 

But  in  high  technology  products  In 
which  the  United  States  has  excelled— 
aircraft,  chemicals,  computers,  automobiles, 
and  machine  tools — this  nation  has  had  a 
-steady  trade  surplus  of  more  than  $9  bil- 
lion  r.nnually   every   year   since    1965. 

Economic  analysii  shows  this  nation  has 
achieved  much  of  its  standard  of  living 
by  turning  out  these  high  technolof?y 
items  in  which  the  individual  worker  pro- 
duces high  value  per  man  hour,  while  im- 
nortirg  low  technology  products  and  de- 
creasing our  production  of  them. 

This  lesson  has  not  been  lost  on  other 
countries,  particularly  Japan  and  Western 
Europe.  They  are  Investing  heavily  In  high 
technology  Industries,  converting  present 
industries  to  greater  productivity,  taking 
advantage  of  their  lower  wage  rates  and 
moving  in  on  the  international  market  In 
Just  the  area  where  the  United  States  was 
doing  best. 

In  1970.  the  U.S.  trade  stirplus  In  high 
technology  products  with  developed  na- 
tions like  Japan.  Western  Europe  and  Can- 
ada was  J2.1  billion,  off  43  per  cent  from 
1965,  while  its  surplu.s  with  the  re.st  of 
tlie  world  in  those  products  was  $7.4  bil- 
lion, up  37  per  cent. 

In  thet  same  period.  American  e.\- 
ports  to  all  the  world  in  hitrh  technology 
goods  dropped  from  80  to  65  per  cent  of 
the  market. 

Says  Edward  Cole,  president  of  General 
Motors  Corp.: 

•'Americ-a"s  technology  advantage  over  ad- 
v.inced  nations  .such  as  Japan  and  those  of 
Western  Europe  has  been  trhnmcd  sub-stan- 
tially— In  .some  fields  eliminated.  With  the 
ready  availability  of  technology  of  all  other 
nations,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  possi- 
bility of  American  industry  re-establishiiif; 
any  anpro.-iab!e  technology  gap  in  the  yc.ir° 
fihead. 

"Also,  the  productivity  growth  of  leading 
over.se.is  competitors  in  recent  vears  has  bce'i 
hi-her  tlian  that  of  US.  manufacturers." 

Between  1905  and  1970.  according  to  au 
Argus  Research  Corp.  study,  Japan  led  the 
world  with  a  14.2  per  cent  lncrea.se  in  output 
per  man  hour,  or  productivity  West  Ger- 
m.iny  ranked  next  with  a  5  3  per  cent  j;ain 
while  the  United  States,  traditionally  the 
world  Uadcr.  ranked  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
list  of  advanced  Industrialized  economies  with 
a  2  per  cent  gain. 

3t,.*ed  anoUier  w  ly.  a  Japanese  conipany 
gets  more  than  100  hours  of  work  for  each 
SlOO  of  wanes.  Compared  with  that,  a  French 
British  or  German  company  will  get  about 
50  hours  work.  For  the  same  wage.s.  a  U.S 
company  gets  only  25  hours  of  work. 

"The  current  high  level  of  absenteeism, 
the  work  -stoppages  and  turnover  rates  lu 
American  industry  .are  having  serious  detri- 
mental effects  on  our  efforts  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity," reports  GM's  Cole.  "Some  GM 
plants  see  as  much  as  20  per  cent  absentee- 
ism on  certain  Mondays  and  Fridays.  We 
have  to  .staff  for  the  absentees,  and  as  a 
result  our  total  co.~.t.s  ^o  up  and  produetivit-. 
per  man  hour  goes  down. 

"Somehow,  we  must  find  waya— v.orking 
wi»h  O'T  employees  and  the  unions— to  im- 
prove the  employes'  pride  of  workmanship 
and  personal  dedication  to  do  the  best  job 
pos.-ible  every  working  day." 

From  the  end  of  World  War  II  through  tiie 
mid  1960s,  the  United  States  was  unmatched 
in  Its  ability  to  produce  new  products,  gel 
ttiem  Into  a  m.iss  market  place  and  keep 
increasing:  the  productivity  of  if.s  Industry 
with  work-Sieving  machines 

There  were  other  rea.sons  beside.s  a  post- 
war hangover  In  many  parts  of  the  globe 
Proportionately,  the  United  States  had  a 
much   larger   iorte  of   technical   mar.pov.er 
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Risk  capital  was  more  readily  available,  and 
American  companies  moved  fast  to  Introduce 
new  products. 

Moreover,  tlie  United  Stales  was  .spendini: 
more  than  $20  billion  m  federal  funds  a  year 
for  research  and  development  on  such  m&s- 
-sive  projects  as  nuclear  power,  mi.ssllcs  and 
space.  The  money  helped  to  propel  the  tech- 
nolog\'  of  computers  and  microelectronics 

Most  of  the  world's  airlines  flew  Jetliners 
made  in  America.  Most  of  the  v.'orld's  com- 
puters and  electric  in.strumems  came  from 
this  country.  U.S.  conlractor.s  and  enpiucers 
scattered  around  the  ijlobe  to  build  ciiemicni 
plants,  bridges,  dams  and  harbors. 

But  as  the  Europeans  and  Japanese  recov- 
ered in  postwar  yeai-s  the  reverse  teciinology 
lag  began  to  appear.  Foreign  .steelmakers  be- 
gan Installing  new  processing— like  the  basic 
oxygen  furnace — on  a  wider  scale  than 
American  industry.  New.  modern  foreign 
plants  suddenly  made  many  U.S.  fatl.'ries 
almn:-t  ob.solete  by  coinpari-(.n. 

Ill  tlie  early  1960s.  American  heavy  n-ia- 
chinery  builders  encountered  strong  overseas 
competition  In  both  design  and  price. 
Twenty  years  of  foreign  aid  had  forged  many 
nations'  economies  into  significant  factors,  in 
international  trade. 

The  cold  v.ar.  meanwhile,  fueled  an  in- 
tense technological  battle  between  the  US. 
and  Russia.  Both  sought  prestige  and  power 
in  developing  sophisticated  new  military 
weapons  and  .space  vehicles 

The  United  States  won  the  race  to  the 
moon  and  then  seemed  content  to  sit  on  its 
laurels.  It  cut  space  funding  nearly  in  half — 
from  $5  9  billion  lu  1906  to  $3.2  billion  this 
year,  tossing  thou.>-ands  of  skilled  tecJiiiicul 
people  out  of  work. 

Simultaneously,  with  cold  war  tensions 
ea.sed.  military  research  funding  has  been 
sliced  by  several  bilhcn  dollars. 

But  the  Soviets  have  not  slowed  down  ac- 
cording to  Defense  Depl.  officials.  Examples: 
The  US.  Air  Force  is  developing  an  ad- 
vanced strategic  bomber,  the  Bl.  scheduled 
to  flv  in  about  two  years  The  Russian  equiv- 
alent, the  Backfire,  already  is  in  the  air 

The  Soviet  MIG-23  Foxbat.  already  fi;  ing. 
is  a  Mach  3  all  weather  fight(  r  aircraft  that 
outperforms  In  speed  and  altliude  anything 
the  United  Slates  ha.s  in  service  or  on  the 
drawing  board.  The  F  14  Navy  fighter  craft 
and  the  F  15  Air  Force  tigliter  are  being  de- 
veolped  and  bcth  will  have  a  speed  lcs.s  than 
Mach  .1. 

The  Russians  have  50  per  cent  more  first 
line  aircraft  thaji  the  United  States,  and 
more  than  half  this  nations  air  fleet  Is  more 
than  10  years  old. 

America  and  Russia  have  about  the  same 
number  of  naval  vessel.-:  in  commission.  Fewer 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  craft  arc  more 
than  25  years  old,  compared  with  75  per  cent 
of  the  U.S.  fleet. 

In  .space,  the  Soviets  have  developed  an 
orbital  bomb  system  and  a  satellite  killer 
capable  of  knicking  American  reconnaissance 
commur.icutions  and  oilier  payloads  out  of 
the  sky. 

"Now,  more  than  anytime  over  the  pa.~t 
quarter  century.  USSR  milit.ory  Inve-.tmenr 
represents  the  most  direct  challenge  to  US. 
power  and  national  security"  warns  a  De- 
fense Dept.  analyst.  "On  the  other  hand,  our 
forces  still  represent  a  very  reali.siic  deter- 
rent. ' 

He  said  the  United  States  still  holds  an 
edge  in  strategic  bombers,  electronic  -.vartare, 
mi.:..ile  guidance  systems,  mulitple  maneu- 
verable  missile  warheads  and  submarine  mls- 
fiile  systems. 

Another  factor  in  the  reverse  t-ec)in(  logical 
gap  h^s  been  the  establishment  around  the 
globe  of  aiitomtblle.  chemical,  machinery, 
electronics  and  otlier  plants  by  U.S.  multi- 
national companies,  lured  by  cheap  labor 
and  other  incentives.  This  ha.s  cau.sed  a  tr.ans- 
fer  of  considerable  American  technology 
abroad. 


Organized  labor  long  has  protested  this 
practice,  and  In  March  the  AFL-CIO  legis- 
lative director,  Andrew  J  BiemlUer.  told  a 
Senate  committee  that  McDonnell  E)ouf!as 
Ctjrp..  i.s  selling;  an  entire  Thor  Delta  rocket 
svstem  to  Japan — which  will  use  it  to  com- 
pete with  the  US  commercial  .satellite 
launching  business. 

Bitmiller  aI>o  said  the  company  has  given 
!>(  r;n i,s.sion  to  Japan  to  build  91  F-4  fighter- 
b.'iir.bers  and  thai  Northrop  is  .about  to  per- 
mit production  of  its  F.'iE  fighters  in  Taiwan. 
Under  a  Western  Electric  Co  contract. 
I  'M-Kheed  r;ic<  ironies  Co.  is  assembling  com- 
ponents of  the  Safeguard  anti-mtssile  sv.-- 
tem's  memory  core  racks  In  a  Hong  Kong 
factory  employing  700  workei-s  at  $2  a  dav, 
BiemiUer  said. 

He  said  shariHLC  advanced  U.S.  engineering 
and  aircraft;  technology  with  other  countries 
not  only  costs  American  workers  their  Jnb=. 
but  repre-ents  the  turning  over  of  advanced 
technology  paid  for  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Sen.  Abraliam  Ribicoff.  D-Conn  .  the  pa'iel 
chairman,  coiunienled  "we  h.ive  been  under 
tlie  illusion  that  high  tec  liiiology  is  the  sav- 
ing grace  lu  our  balance  of  trade.  I  believe 
that  wha'o  Mr.  Biemiller  is  pointing  out  is 
that  we  are  in  the  proces.s  of  exporting  our 
high  technology  and  our  triide  surplus  in 
this  area." 

A  growing  school  of  economists  believe  ihe 
country  is  under-investing  in  industrial 
re.senrch. 

They  feel  thai  ma^ive  reearch  funds  of 
the  last  25  years  were  .^o  heavily  weighted 
to  the  needs  of  the  military  and.  to  a  leaser 
extent,  the  space  progra.m.  that  industrial 
research  suflered  a  real  decline. 

The  analysts  sav  indus-ry  is  reluctant 
to  hivest  in  research  becau.se  risks  and  costs 
arc  high.  A  study  by  Michael  Boretkv,  a  Dept. 
of  Commerce  econtjmi.-t.  show,  that  In  the 
19C0S.  US.  indu-Jtr.-  w.a.s  not  employing  scien- 
tists, engitieers  nnd  technicians  on  anything 
like  the  scale  oi  Western  Europe  or  Japan. 

Western  Europe,  with  a  por^nlation  30  per 
cent  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States 
and  a  t;ross  national  product  one-third  small- 
er, had  3:1  per  cent  more  technical  people  m 
industrial  research,  J.ipan.  with  half  the 
population  of  the  United  State;,  one-seventh 
of  its  GNP,  had  70  per  cent  as  manv  re- 
searchers in  the  civilian  resean  h  area. 

And  while  wape-  have  been  risim:  steadily 
in  these  countries,  mu.-h  of  this  has  been 
oiTset  by  increased  public  rerearch  monev  to 
promote  so  c.illed  "industries  of  nationaf  1;;- 
tere.'-t"  in  high  tc-hnological  fieliis. 

In  1P66.  the  latest  year  fur  which  Scientific 
Manpower  Commission  (inures  are  available, 
the  United  Sra'^s  graduated  38  000  engineer- 
ing students  while  the  Soviet  Union  gradu- 
ated more  than  four  times  tha'  number. 
Because  of  layoIVs  in  technical  fields.  Ameri- 
can youth  in  recent  years  has  l)een  less  in- 
clined to  study  engine\ing  or  science. 

President  Nixon  ha-s  taken  steps  in  recer.t 
months  in  nsi  effort  to  turn  the  tide.  He  hopes 
to  -et  new  technological  t;oals  fi'r  the  nation, 
atlnckini;  nat'onal  problems  jn  a  way  whicli 
also  will  help  »l:e  U.S.  trade  po.^i'ion. 

Among  sohttions  bejnc  considered  are  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  stimulate  development 
and  use  of  new  technology  Tliey  could  in- 
clude loan  guarantees,  grants,  procurement 
contracts  and  tax  incentives  for  research  and 
capital  expenditures.  It.  .al.so  has  been  sug- 
ge-ted  that  some  antitrust  restrictions  that 
;-revc!u  cmp-inies  from  working  in  joint 
procmms  might  be  dropped. 

Nixon's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
includes  .$772  million  for  research  into  new 
'i'.eriiy  so-uvcs.  aimed  at  off.setting  a  grow- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  budget  also  includes  S700  million  for 
research  into  socially  oritulcd  goals  such  as 
communications  for  education,  urban  de- 
relopmont.    health    r^re,    nutrition,    wa.ste 


•management,    antipoiluuon    measures     and 
better  weather  prediction  and  control. 

With  the  end  ol  huge  muaiiions  and  lo^,is- 
ti  ■  expenditures  in  Vietnam,  the  military  i^ 
diverting  much  of  thc^o  allocations  in  the 
i;»74  budget  to  more  research  to  push  pronu.s- 
ing  developments— hoping  to  achieve  in- 
crc  .  ,cd  military  cfToctiveness  at  a  tower  price 

The  Navy  budget  Includes  a  look  at  creat- 
ing a  new  type  of  sea  force  with  new  tech- 
nology hydroioils.  air  cushion  vehicles  and 
veilicle  and  short  takeoll  aircrail  which  could 
.spin  oft  into  commerciiil  appUcaliou.-i.  In  iho 
.'\rniy.  heavy  l:i"t  helicopier  dcvclopinciil  of- 
fers a  dual  promise  for  militar.-  and  rri. 
applications 

l!t  space,  the  President  stronely  backs  de- 
velopment of  the  ^pace  shuttle,  the  revolu- 
tionary rocket  plane  which  late  m  this  dec- 
ade is  to  Stan  making  repeated  tnps  ino 
space. 

Sli'iitle  research  could  produce  new  ittm- 
jlies  of  electronics  aud  materials  as  well  u 
comtilctcly  alter  space  exploration  Even  su- 
pcroni"  transport  study  is  biing  co:itiniied 
in  the  1974  budget,  but  at  a  modest  pace  of 
$28  million.  With  this  money,  N.'VSA  will 
evaluate  an  advanced  version  of  the  plane 
studying  longer  range,  lower  noi.se  and  im- 
proved some  bcom  coudmons 

■  Wc  mujt  concenedly  applj  lechuologi  to 
national  opporair.it les,"  says  a  speciahst  ii. 
technology  policy.  "And  we  have  to  keep  our 
exploratory  research  strong,  that's  the  weil- 
sprinu'  of  all  our  progress — technological  or 
social." 

'Ihe  next  f.^w  years  will  tell  how  well  the 
philu.'^ophy  will  work  in  improving  America  ^ 
lechllulogy  posi'  loll. 

Mf.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Presider.t,  anyone 

who  rends  t!;e  article  would  conchid'- 
that  America's  strong  technological  ad- 
vantitgc  over  Uie  world  is.  indeed,  on  the 
way  down.  I  tliink  we  will  all  agree  that 
it  is  certainly  not  good  for  our  counti-y. 
Concerning  energy.  I  think  we  man 
al.so  conclude  that  without  an  adequate 
source  ol  energy,  Americas  edge  in  world 
technological  aisplication.  and  thus  un- 
real po'Acr  in  the  international  market 
place,  arc  also  destined  to  lag  and.  in- 
deed, dcsliiied  to  turn  us  into  a  .second- 
rate  power.  So  the  fiist  truth  this  coui> 
try  must  set  out  to  prove  is  that,  indeed 
teclmology  is  good  and  that  America 
must  remain  on  the  top  rung  of  applied 
teciinologv  for  the  well  being  of  its  citi- 
zens and  foi-  tlie  well  tx^ing  of  t!ie  world 
If  we  establish  that  fact,  we  must  con- 
clude tliat  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  or. 
with  a  true  ajiproach  to  feiving  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  trutii  about  our  need  for 
energy  and  to  add  some  orderluie.-s  to 
the  ciiaos  t  hat  exists. 

So  If  I  have  one  word  of  a.-lvice  lor 
the  executive  that  i.s  going  to  set  up  this 
new  department  and  zero  in  on  the 
eneipv  cn.sis.  it  i.s  this:  Build  into  it  a 
lact-rn.ding  macliii.ery  that  is  beyoiui 
leproach  so  that  when  the  Araeric.ui 
people  are  told  this  is  the  suitus  oi 
energy,  tliat  it  is  short-term  or  long- 
term,  an  American  .source,  or  a  world 
source,  that  t.his  is  thi^  source  we  ma.\ 
develop  .'-o.me  day  or  this  is  the  .source 
today,  then  tlie  American  people  can 
believe  it. 

We  should  build  into  a  a  fact-fiadui.L 
luechan^;^m  .so  that  when  we  discovei 
detrimental  facts  about  the  devciopmeni 
of  energy,  the  American  people  will  be 
told  Xh^'  tnith,  and  they  can  make  a 
choice  about  the  Alaskan  pipeline  ba^ed 
upon  the  facts  and  not  upon  emotion-. 
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In  connection  with  nuclear  energy,  we 
>hould  develop  a  true  factfinding  ability 
so  tliat  we  can  tell  the  American  people 
the  alternatives  and  they  can  make  a 
I  hoico. 

Mr.  Pie>idont.  I  start  today  convinced 
tlKit  there  aie  many  people  who  do  not 
Ijtheve  we  have  a  crisis.  Many  people 
bflieve  myths  about  Americas  techno- 
logical strength:  and  there  are  many 
people  who  believe  myths  about  Amer- 
ica's production  of  energy — namely, 
what  it  can  and  what  it  cannot  do. 

I  submit  that  the  fir.st  order  of  bu.si- 
ne.ss  is  to  build  a  machinery  that  will 
develop  the  tru'h  and  present  it  to  the 
American  people  to  make  a  choice.  If 
they  have  the  truth,  or  the  best  of  truth 
that  we  can  develop,  they  will  make  the 
right  choice. 

The  second  item  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  prove 
my  point  about  the  facts  is  an  article 
entitled  "  'Coal  Gas'  Plants  Facing 
Lengthy  Delay."  This  is  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Albuquerque  Jour- 
nal of  May  6,  1973,  and  it  is  a  Western 
Resources  Wrap-Up.  In  the  article,  facts 
are  developed  with  respect  to  how  long 
it  might  take  to  get  an  experimental 
gasification  plant  in  the  Four  Corners 
area  of  the  United  States,  as  described 
by  the  Washington  reporter  who  is  pre- 
paring the  Western  Resources  Wrap-Up. 
The  article  indicates  some  Western  com- 
panies do  not  know  what  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment to  apply  to  for  permits  to  get  on 
with  the  development  of  an  experimental 
plant. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
-cnt  that  this  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

C(iM.  Ci\^    r'i\Nis  fa<  ix(.  r.tN'CTH-i 
Df.lav 

I  By  Heleiie  Moiiberg) 

Washington. — The  two  proposals  to  Ijiuld 
•  coil  ga.s"  plants  in  the  Four  Corner.s  area 
of  New  Mexico.  Colorado,  Utah  and  Arizona 
face  the  .same  problem  as  the  .Maska  pipe- 
line propo.->aI — lenuthy  delay  befause  ot  pos- 
>ible  deticieuLies  ni  the  law. 

A  con.sortunn  ot"  oil  companies  planning  to 
bmld  the  Ala.-^ka  pipeline  to  move  oil  irom 
Prudhoe  Bay  on  .Miuskas  oil-rich  North 
."^lope  to  the  port  of  Valdez  in  .'-out hern 
Alaska  applied  for  a  right-of-way  permit 
from  the  Interior  Dept  In  June.  1909  In 
1H70.  three  environmental  groups  filed  a  suit 
to  block  tl'.e  pipeline  on  environmental 
t,round.s  and  also  on  the  key  point:  that 
Interior  did  not  have  jurisdiction  under 
llie  1920  .Mineriil  Leasing  Act  to  t;rant  the 
permit 

Backini,'  a  US  Court  of  Appfals  decMr.n 
111  Februarv.  tlie  US  .Supreme  Court  on 
.\-inl  2  agreed  with  the  environmentalists' 
cliallence,  and  ruled  tliat  Interior  had  no 
authority  to  ^Tant  tlie  permit.  The  consor- 
':um  .soufiil  a  pipeline  rlulil-of-way  200  leet 
wide,  but  the  courts  held  Interior  only  had 
'he  authority  to  yiant  a  right-of-w.iy  of  5u 
feet,  not  liicludhiL!  the  width  of  the  pipe. 
!■  .der   the    l!i20   Miner;;l   Leasing;   Act 

Now  the  Mineral  I,easin>,'  Act  must  be 
;. mended  before  Interior  can  act  on  the  ap- 
plication. The  courti;  did  not  con.sider  t!ie 
eiusronmental  questions  raised  in  the  law- 
suit, so  these  will  be  ci.n.sidered  by  the 
cijurts  later  it  and  when  Congresa  changes 
'he  rit;ht-of-way  law. 

A    -imilar  fit'e.stlon   is  posed   bv   the   Four 


Corners  coal  gasification  proposals,  the  first 
ever  filed  at  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Does  FPC  have  Jurisdiction  over  "coal  gas" 
plants?  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  tiled  Its  ap- 
plication with  FPC  on  Nov.  15,  1972,  for  a 
certificate  to  construct  and  operate  minor 
natural  gas  tap  and  valve  facilities  to  move 
Into  its  interstate  pipeline  system  synthetic 
yas  to  be  manufactured  by  the  big  coal 
tjasiiicalion  plant  that  El  Paso  plans  to  build 
in  San  Juan  County,  N.M.  El  Paso  did  NOT 
ask  FPC  to  take  jurisdiction  over  tlie  "coal 
La,,  plant  itself,  on  the  belief  that  FPC 
dots  not  have  such  Jurisdiction. 

Four  companie.s  on  Feb.  7  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  FPC  for  a  certificate  to  construct 
and  oper.ite  both  a  big  coal  gasification  plant 
and  a  67-mile  pipeline  from  the  propo.sed 
plant  in  San  Juan  County  to  the  main  gas. 
pipe!ii-.e  near  Gallup.  N.M.  The  four  compa- 
nies DID  ask  FPC  to  take  Jurisdiction  over 
the  entire  "coal  pas"  operation.  Thev  are 
Trans-western  Coal  and  Gasification  Co..  and 
Trans-Western  Pi;)cliiie  Co.,  both  of  Houston; 
Pacific  Coal  Gasification  Co.  oi  Los  Angeles, 
and  Western  Ga.slficatlon  Co.  of  Farming- 
ton.  N.M, 

B.-)ili  applica'.inns  te.^t  the  au'horitv  of 
FPC  to  take  jurisdiction  over  the  synthetic 
gas  from  coal  and  the  plants  that  make  coal 
in.o  g.is.  Each  project  involves  a  plant  that 
will  gasify  coal  into  2.50  million  cubic  feet 
ot  .synthetic  gas  a  day.  Cost  of  the  El  Paso 
plant  compIe.K  is  currently  estimated  at  .$420 
millDii.  ,S70  million  more  than  when  El  Piwo 
Trans- Western  project  was  $428,339,000  of 
which  .=-405,940,000  is  estimated  as  the  cost 
oi  the  cn.il  gasification  project  and  .$22,399,000 
as  the  cist  of  the  G7  miles  of  additional  pipe- 
line to  be  built  in  San  Juan  and  McKinlev 
Countie.^.  N.M. 

Berrtu.,e  FPC  itself  is  not  sure  of  its  juris- 
diction, its  procedure  in  similar  cases  in 
tlie  past  has  been  to  go  through  Its  entire 
he.ii-ing.s  process  to  develop  the  facts  in  the 
case  before  mnking  a  decision.  Al.so.  this 
niitkes  FPC's  final  decision  less  vulnerable 
to  aiiack  in  court.  In  the  Four  Corners  cases, 
Fi'C  is  regirded  a-s  the  lead  agency  at  the 
federal  level,  though  both  the  Depts.  of  In- 
terior and  Transportation  are  also  Involved. 
FPC  hf  i  to  complete  environmental  state- 
ments on  both  projects  before  hearings  can 
begin.  E.ich  ttaiement  will  probably  be  a 
yc.ir  or  more  in  preparation  because  these 
apphcaious  are  breaking  new  ground.  FPC 
om.ipis  said.  The  El  Paso  application  is  ex- 
pe.-ted  to  be  lieard  first. 

Ihe  heirlngs  process  on  big  applications 
be: ore  FPC  commonly  takes  a  couple  of  years. 
So  It  IS  likely  to  take  FPC  a  minimum  of 
three  yo.irs  to  determine  whether  it  even 
ha,.  Jurisdiction  over  the  "coal  gas"  plants 
and  the  pipeline.^  carrying  the  synthetic  gas 
betore  it  is  mixed  with  natural  gas  in  the 
big  inter, tate  gas  systenvs.  Legal  challenges 
alter  FI'C  rules  will  cause  more  delay. 

'I'he  1938  N-i'ural  G;is  Act  gave  tlie  FPC 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  transportation 
and  ia!e  for  resale  of  natural  gas  in  inter- 
.-t.ite  commerce.  It  defined  "natural  gas"  as 
"cither  natural  gas  unmixed,  or  any  mixture 
of  natural  and  artificial  ga,s."  The  courts  in 
the  past  have  resi rained  FPC  from  cxpand- 
iivj;  its  jurisdiction  beyond  its  statutory 
limits. 

Citing  these  court  cases,  FPC  has  declined 
to  lake  jiirUdictiou  on  .several  applications 
ivcently.  It  ruled  last  Dec.  7  that  it  did  not 
iuive  Juriidiciion  over  the  construction  of 
a  plant  to  be  built  by  Algonquin  Gas  Trans- 
mission Co.  ne.ir  Fall  River,  Mass.,  to  convert 
naph'ha  feedstocks  into  synthetic  gas  to  be 
commingled  with  natural  gas  at  an  Algon- 
quin tap  in  Berkley,  Ma.ss, 

Mr,  DOMENICI,  Mr,  President,  I  have 
l)laced  this  article  in  the  Record  to  .show 
that  v,e  have  not  even  reached  the  point 
in  America  where  anyone  knows  the 
truth  about  the  energy  crisis 


I  close  my  remarks  by  saying  that  Bis- 
marck was  correct  when  he  said  that 
God  watches  out  for  little  children, 
drunks,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, because  here  today  we  are  beginning 
to  develop  what  is  the  resource  of  Amer- 
ica, and  that  is  a  discussion  with  its  peo- 
ple about  its  problems  and  from  it  we 
will  come  up  with  the  answer.  I  think 
that  truth  and  orderliness  are  what  we 
need  for  starters.  Programs  can  develop 
from  there. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  hke  to  comment. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  less  than  1  minute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlae  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  very 
few  seconds  remaining  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  and  those  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  this  very  excellent  discus- 
sion on  the  energy  problems  of  this  coun- 
try. I  have  been  much  concerned  with 
this  matter  for  a  number  of  years,  reach- 
ing back  to  1965.  when  I  fir.st  introduced 
the  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Na- 
tional Resources  in  order  to  deal  in  an 
orderly  manner  with  the  problem  that 
has  been  diffused  through  the  Federal 
Government,  and  on  which  even  today 
we  do  not  have  an  integrated,  sensible 
policy  on  how  we  are  going  to  develop 
and  utilize  our  energy  resources. 

I  would  like  at  a  later  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  further  colloquy  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  on  this 
problem,  and  I  congratulate  all  who  have 
participated  this  morning  and  assure 
them  that  I  want  to  participate  as  we 
discuss  this  matter  further. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  initia- 
tive of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iir  organizing  this  very  help- 
ful and  urteful  discussion  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  energy  crisis  which  many  of  us 
have  had  a  hard  time  believing  would 
occur,  is  now  upon  us  and  it  will  be  with 
us  a  good  long  time.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  it  is  quite  possibly  the  most  serious 
long-range  problem  facing  the  Nation. 
Tlie  crisis  is  the  result  of  our  demand 
for  energy  outstripping  our  supply.  We 
are  already  experiencing  shortages  in 
refined  fuels.  These  shortages  are  likely 
to  become  more  severe  and  we  will  ex- 
perience shortages  of  other  forms  of 
energy  in  the  years  ahead.  These  .short- 
ages mean  inconveniences.  The.se  incon- 
veniences have  been  and  will  be  irritat- 
ing to  energy  consumers.  Indeed,  it  is 
likely  that  we  will  have  to  alter  our  life 
styles  in  several  respects  in  an  effort  to 
accommodate  the  limitations  on  energy 
supplies. 

But  the  major  significance  of  the 
energy  crisis  is  its  potential  impact  on 
the  economy.  This  impact  is  twofold. 
First  of  all,  the  .shortage  of  energy 
relative  to  .supply  will  almost  certainly 
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add  powerful  new  impetus  to  the  in- 
flation. Inflationary  pressures  flowing 
from  the  shortage  of  ener.uy  v,i!l  by 
no  means  be  limited  to  higher  prices 
to  the  automobile  driver  for  ga.solinc 
and  to  the  homcov/ncr  for  he  ting  oil. 
The  price  of  energy  i.s  a  bttsic  componei^T 
in  the  price  we  pay  for  every  item  pro- 
duced and  every  service  jrovidcd  in  this 
country.  This  type  of  structural  inflation 
is  extremely  diHicult  to  control  and  the 
magmtude  of  its  impaci  is  only  dimly 
Ijcrccivcd  at  this  date. 

At  the  same  time,  the  energy  .^hortape 
rnn  act  as  a  very  serious  dra.i.'  on  the 
economy.  If  the  energy  ."^liortagc  is  of 
major  tpiiEnitude  it  c::n  sharply  reduce 
the  growth  of  our  eco;iomy.  It  could  make 
it  imiJcssiblc  for  us  to  crct.'c  enough  nev\' 
jobs  in  this  country  to  t.ike  care  of  those 
entering  the  labor  market.  It  could,  in- 
deed, produce  a  significant  depression  in 
this  coiLntry. 

Beyond  the  impact  of  the  energy  cris:,- 
on  the  economy,  it  is,  also,  likely  to  have 
a  ,sifaiificant  impact  on  our  political  and 
economic  relations  witli  other  countries 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  years 
ahead  we  mu.sc  rciv  hca'.iiy  on  energv 
sources  from  abroad. 
.  Mr.  President,  wc  have  already  seen 
the  first  hard  signs  of  the  energy  crisis. 
A  number  of  noncontruct  gcisoline  dis- 
tributors have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. And  in  our  rtnal  areas,  farmers 
have  sufl'ered  temporary  work  stoppages 
becau;-e  of  .-rhortagos  in  gasoline  and 
diese'.  So  far,  croi)  production  ha^  not 
been  significantly  reduced,  but  great  in- 
conveniences have  been  suffered  and  con- 
siderably higher  -economic  costs  have 
been  incurred. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
prices  of  food.  Let  me  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  farmers  do  not  have 
enough  fuel  to  carry  out  their  production 
,schcdule  we  will  face  not  only  sharply 
higher  food  prices,  but  actual  food  short- 
ages. 

To  prevent  this  from  ceciunng,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  tiie  administra- 
tion adopt  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation 
program.  I  fully  recognize  the  reluctance 
of  the  administration  to  adopt  that 
course  of  action.  Fuel  allocation  is  com- 
plex and  an  incorrectly  designed  manda- 
tory program  could  cause  great€r  prob- 
lems than  it  solves.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve that  in.sofar  as  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture are  concerned,  a  mandatory  allo- 
cation program  is  justified  and.  indeed, 
demanded  at  this  time. 

In  this  connection  I  would  stress  the 
Importance  of  action  by  ilic  administra- 
tion to  assure  adequate  crude  oil  sup- 
plies to  the  inland,  independent  refineries 
which  are  such  an  imjjortant  source  of 
gasoline  and  diesel  for  farmers.  It  is  out- 
rageous to  me  that  at  a  time  wlien  we 
desperately  need  every  barrel  of  refinery 
production  many  of  the  inland  refineries 
have  been  forced  to  run  at  considerably 
less  than  capacity  because  of  their  in- 
abihiy  to  obtain  sufBcieni  supplies  of 
crude.  Tliis  is  a  problem  that  can  be 
.solved.  It  must  be  corrected  and  soon. 

By  cmpha.sizing  the  need  for  a  manda- 
tory allocation  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  agriculture,  I  do  not  suggest 
that  there  should  not  be  mandatory  allo- 
cation for  other  sectors.  I  do  belie\  e  that 


at  the  moment,  the  agriculture  situa- 
tion 13  the  most  critical  and  it  must  be 
dealt  with  first. 

ATr.  President,  beyond  the  immediate 
problem  of  providing  an  allocation  of 
rL'^in'\i  petroleum  products  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  for  priority  users,  wc 
need  to  addres,^-  our.'^elves  to  the  energy 
problem  in  all  its  r.s!)ects  and  the  full 
r.nge  of  actions  that  will  be  neco.ssai-y 
over  the  next  several  decades.  And  in 
tills  resjicct  it.  is  absfilutely  e.,sential  it 
.seems  to  me  thai  we  develop  as  early  as 
rossible  and  practical,  a  coordinated  na- 
ti'^nr.l  energj-  policy. 

There  are  curuntly  more  tl;.  n  60  de- 
ptirtmcnt.s,  a.aencies.  boards,  commis- 
,sions.  ofTiees.  and  bureaus,  i:i  the  Federal 
Establishment  v, hich  have  some  respon- 
.sibility  to  form  enc  r  v  policy.  This  fraa- 
mentation  oi  effort  has  led  to  chaos  in 
the  decisionmaking  proce.SK  — and  to 
mi.-lakc-  tli  it  v.  il  be  mo.st  costly  and  in- 
convenient to  correct. 

The  situation  is  little  better  in  Con- 
gre.-s:  The  Library  of  Concress  reports 
that  ener.ny-relt'ted  biils  have  been  re- 
ferred to  13  different  Senate  committers. 
15  different  Houe  committees,  and  one 
joint  commiaec.  As  of  May  2,  1973.  a 
total  of  414  energy-related  bil's  and  res- 
olutions had  been  mtrodi.eed  in  the  tv.o 
Houses. 

This  flurry  of  le-islative  actitity  m.-v 
be  charaeteri/'ed  as  frenetic — but  it,  also, 
reflects  the  deep  concern  of  Members 
over  various  aspects  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem. 

Tliere  are  literally  doitens  of  excellent 
suggestions  coniai:ied  in  these  scores — 
hundreds— of  bille  But  there  is  little  op- 
portunity for  Congress  to  consider  priori- 
tics  in  dealin.;;  with  energy  policy  on  a 
rational  and  constructive  busi.:.. 

Mr.  Pre.  i  Jcnt,  tiiere  have  been  .'joine 
efforts  to  crciite  the  machinery  for  or- 
derly energy  policy  making.  Senate  Res- 
olution 4."),  approved  May  3,  1971,  estab- 
lished a  panel  of  Senators  from  various 
committees  to  conduct  a  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy  study.  That  study,  mi- 
der  the  leadership  of  the  distinguishi  d 
Senator  from  Wa.shiiT^.ton  (Mr.  Jack- 
sr-:»,  is  well  underway. 

The  Senate  has  passed  S.  70,  a  bill 
to  create  a  \Vhit«  House  Council  on  Ener- 
gy Policy.  Tire  major  duties  of  the  Coun- 
cil, of  course,  would  be  to  coordinate 
energy  policy  in  tire  executive  branch, 
and  to  assist  Congress  in  meeting  its  re- 
spon-'.ibi'.iiies  in  this  area  of  concern. 
Finally,  I  note  that  the  President  will 
pro;Kise  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Government  to  centralize  energy  policy 
under  one  cabinet  level  oiTicial. 

The  more  diliiicnt  and  timely  our  ef- 
forts to  gel  organized,  the  better  our 
chance-s  will  be  in  deahng  with  the  pro- 
foundly importani  and  challenging  pol- 
icy OiUions  which  must  be  con.siderecl  in 
the  coming  years. 

Mr.  PresidCiit,  I  earlier  spoke  of  the 
imi>act  of  tlie  energy  crisis  on  economic 
conditions  in  this  country.  It  is,  also,  im- 
portant to  view  the  energy  problem  a-s 
it  relates  to  national  security.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1959,  President  ELsenhower  i.s.sued 
a  pioclamation  which  placed  a  limit  on 
oil  imiiort  levels.  President  Eisenhower 
recognized  that  a  secure  domestic  ener- 


gy base  is  a  vital  element  of  national 
security,  and  a.sserted  that  oil  import 
quol.is  were  needed  to  encoura  e  de\  elop- 
ment  of  domestic  reserves. 

This  policy  was  surce-slul  for  little 
more  than  a  decade.  Texas  and  Lour^iana 
oil  fields  <.;;eraTn-ig  at  le.-s  than  50  :/er- 
cent  of  capacity  in  1967  are  at  100  jxr- 
cent  today.  Pre."^ident  Nixon  v.\  April  o. 
till .  year  \\.<s  forced  to  ,~u.<;pcnd  ail  direc 
cor.troK  on  crude  oil  and  refined  prod- 
ucts ir.'ports  in  ordc.-  to  accommodate 
the  country's  voracious  ajjpctite  for  ga.s- 
olinc. ' 

I  will  not  attempt  to  lay  blame  fui 
those  conditions  which  occasioned  the 
President  s  decision  to  su'si:end  direct  im- 
port quotas.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
"n-  li  ip.al/  security"  arguments  are  no 
le.ss  valid  today  than  when  President 
Ei,,enhov,ier  advanced  tin  m  to  justify  the 
quota,s  in  the  fir^t  instance. 

'J  lie  Nation.!  Petroleum  Council,  an 
industry  advL-ory  group,  has  estimated 
that  by  1935  oil  imports  could  represent 
as  much -as  65  percent  of  our  total  oi! 
supply— and  cs  niueh  as  33  percent  of 
our  total  energy  supply. 

Tliese  startling  statistics — not  se- 
riouslv  dispuied  by  the  industry  or  the 
administration— iiavo  profound  impli- 
cations in  as.s^in-;  the  .security  interest 
of  the  United  Ftatcs.  Und.n-  any  cir- 
cumstances now  foreseeable,  the  cotuitry 
will  be  prolouiidlv  affected  by  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  decisions  of  a  rela- 
tively few  foreign  leaders  for  a  smooth 
flow  of  oil  and  !;as  supplies  witiiin  a  few 
sliort  years. 

Western  Europe  and  Japan  arc  de- 
pendent— almost  totally — upon  import-^ 
for  their  petioleum  requirements.  And 
now  the  United  States  ha,s  joined  m  tiie 
quest  for  foreign  sujjplies  to  meet  essen- 
tial needs.  Tlie  price  of  oil  on  the  world 
market  has  doubled  over  the  past  3 
years—  it  may  double  a  pain  in  the  next  3 
years.  No  one  knows.  But  v,e  can  pre- 
dict tliat  a  SI  increase  in  the  price  of  a 
barrel  of  crude  oil  in  1980  will  increa.se 
the  American  forci.en  oil  bill  by  a  stag- 
gering S7  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  toiiay,  and  will  be  lor  some  time  to 
come,  the  capti\e;-  of  a  foolhardy  energy 
policy  whith  has  emerged — by  default 
and  heller-skelter — over  the  years.  Our 
economy  and  life-style  are  based  upon 
tiie  presumption  that  cheap  supplier 
of  petroleum  products  and  natural  ga.- 
would  be  available  in  quantity  alinos' 
indefinitely.  That  jjre.-umption  has  been 
proved  by  events  to  be  false,  and  ti  e 
crunch  ha^s  come  sooner  than  had  been 
expected  by  mast. 

Tlie  US.  balance  of  payments  t.nd 
trade  iiosition  will  be  under  assault  for 
the  next  two  decades — at  least — as  the 
country  turns  abroad  for  oil  and  gas 
The  dollar  dram  will  be  m  the  hundreds 
of  billions,  and  the  competition  lor  ac- 
cess to  foieign  reserves  in  pohlicaliy 
lULstable  regions  of  t!;e  world  will  be 
intense.  The  national  security  interest 
can  be  maintained  under  such  circum- 
,stancLS — but  the  bahuice  will,  at  limes 
be  precarious. 

Mr.  President,  although  we  do  noi 
have  all  the  Information  presently  avail- 
able which  will  be  neeaed  to  form  an  r:- 
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fective  national  encrsy  policy,  we  can 
accurately  project  some  of  the  elements 
tliat  Kucli  a  policy  must  contain. 

Tlie  lon^'-ran^e  policy  must  contem- 
plate conversion  to  energy  sources  which 
are,  essentially,  infinite.  The  capabilities 
of  .solar,  wind,  geo' hernial,  tidal,  and 
tiiermonuclear  mu.--t  be  explored  through 
K'dcrally  assisted  research  and  develop- 
ment proprams  in  order  to  trreatly  ex- 
pand our  total  energy  supply. 

A  scientist  at  the  National  Sricnce 
Foundation  recently  published  a  paper 
which  contended  that  100.000  wind- 
mills strategically  located  throutjiiout  the 
United  States — could  generate  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  electrical  needs.  How  can 
we  afford  not  to  research  this  possibil- 
ity? 

The  United  States  with  only  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population  consumes  33 
percent  of  the  world's  enerccv.  Our  con- 
sumption of  energ>'  has  doubled  in  the 
past  20  years  We  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  preempt  forever  tins  proportion 
of  tlie  world's  energy — unless  we  convert 
from  fossil  fuels  to  unconventional 
sources  of  power.  The  U.S.  standard  of 
livinrr  neces.^arily  will  diminish  as  other 
nations  increase  theirs,  if  all  humanity 
is  determined  to  base  i's  prosperity 
upon  the  exploitation  of  those  exhausti- 
ble resources  already  in  sliort  supply. 
Another  element  in  a  sound  national 
energy  policy  will  be  the  adoption,  by 
all  Americans,  of  a  fuel  and  energy  con- 
servation ctliic.  Marketplace  forces  will 
promote  this  ethic,  of  course,  as  the 
price  which  consumers  pay  for  gas.  oil 
and  electrcity  increases.  But  more  will 
be  required.  The  Congress  must  con- 
sider lenislation  v.hich  will  dimmish 
enertry  consumption  without  materially 
dimini'^hing  the  o.uality  of  life  or  the  na- 
tional standard  of  living. 

This  can  be  done  in  transportatio!i. 
For  example,  we  must  explore  all  iiracti- 
(  al  means  of  reducing  automobile  fuel 
consumption  rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  in  a  respected  study  completed 
at  the  reoucst  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  December  1972.  cc ncluded  that 
new  capital  investment  in  the  energy 
area— by  198.5— should  exceed  $5-i0  bil- 
lion. This  massive  sum  includes  urgently 
needed  research  and  development,  ex- 
ploration for  and  exploitation  of  oil  and 
Eas  reserves  at  home  and  abroad,  con- 
struction of  new  refineries,  deep  water 
ports,  electrical  gcncratin'j  facilities,  and 
all  the  rest. 

7he  question  is,  of  course,  how  much 
of  the  investment  should  be  made  by  the 
private  sector— and  how  much  should 
be  made  by  tlie  Federal  Government. 
President  Nixon  has  requested  about  S800 
million  for  Federal  re.search  and  devel- 
opment in  tlie  energy  field  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  This  allocation  of  iniblic  resources, 
in  view  of  the  need,  is,  in  my  iudument, 
u holly  inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  needed  capital 
investment  and  R,  &  D.  funds  could  be 
contributed  by  the  public  sector.  Some  of 
the  most  promising  opportimities  for  the 
long  term  have  the  most  di.smal  short- 
term  prcspects  for  profitability. 
The  private  .sector  cannot  reasonably 


be  expected  to  perform  the  R.  &  D.  which 
will  be  required  to  exploit  successfully 
solar,  tidal,  and  other  possible  sources  of 
energy.  But  the  country  cannot  afford 
not  to  conduct  thorough  research  in 
these  critical  areas. 

Ultimately,  our  children  and  grand- 
children at  the  turn  of  the  century  w-ill 
depend  for  their  energy  upon  decisions 
an.d  investments  which  v.e  make  in  the 
next  few  years.  If  solar  energy  can  suc- 
ces>rully  be  collected  and  stored — as  most 
scientists  and  physicists  in  the  field  say 
tluit  it  can — the  savin.3s  v.ill  be  enormous 
ai-.d  far  exceed  the  initial  cost  of  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Picsident.  I  would  coiiclude  by 
saying  that  a  NASA-type  commitment 
or  Federal  funds  for  energy  R.  &  D.  is  in 
the  public  interest.  I  would  sug.gest  that 
a  public  inveitment,  matched  nine  times 
over  by  private  investment,  is  not  un- 
rc:tsonal.ie. 

The  $30  billion  Apollo  program  has 
been  the  pride  of  the  American  people 
these  past  fevv-  years.  Perhaps  we  will 
conclude  that  a  S50  billion  Federal  energy 
research,  development,  and  prototype 
program  can  be  undertaken  if  the  Amer- 
kan  peoi)le  perceive  the  opportunities 
and  the  challen.ges  which  lie  ahead. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.ident.  I  a.k  unani- 
mous conseiU  that  I  may  at  this  time  be 
permitted  5  minutes'  time  to  present  a 
conference  report  and  that  the  matter 
scheduled  be  set  aside  for  that  length 
of  time  before  we  proceed  under  the  pre- 
vious order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  ob.icct — and  I 
shall  not  object— the  Senator  wishes  to 
call  up  a  conference  report,  which  is  a 
lirivilcgcd  matter  and,  as  I  understand, 
it  has  been  cleared  on  the  other  side,  and 
he  is  limiting  himself  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordfied. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 
MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 


M! 


rei)oit  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  7,528,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  re- 
po:  I  will  be  staled  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'IIR.  7,528 1  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  tlipir  re<^pective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  the  ronforees. 
-The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  bein?  no  objection,  tb.c  Senate 


proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

CONITRENCE    REPORT 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
ame'.idmeut  of  the  Sen:ite  to  the  bill  (H,R. 
75128)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  tlie 
K.ilion.il  Aer„'nautiC3  and  Space  Admini.-,tr.\- 
tion  fjr  rtoe.-vrc':i  and  development,  con.struc- 
tion  cf  fac'ilities,  and  re:carch  and  pro^Tam 
management,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  alter  full  and  free  conference,  ha-,e 
agrcid  to  rerommo.id  and  do  recommend  to 
their  r?-rcc-Uve  Hou.^cs  a.s  follows: 

Tliat  t'le  Hou.^e  recede  Irom  lU  disagree- 
ment tj  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
:'groe  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  to  be  In- 
.'ierted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
followint;: 

That  ti-ere  i.s  hereby  authorized  to  be 
.'pnropriated  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration: 

(a)  For  ■■Research  a:id  development, ■■  fur 
lit:  i  illowiJig  program^: 

I I )  Soace  night  operations,  S555„'500,OOOi 
(2)  Space  Shuttle,  $475,000,000; 

{;3i  Adva:iced  mis  ions.  $1,500,000: 
(4 1    Physics  and  astronomy,  $63,600,000: 
(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  explur.ition,  $.'!  11  - 
000,000; 

i6)  L:iU!ich  vehicle  procurem.-^nt,  S177 - 
400.000; 

(7)  Soace  applications,  $161,000,000; 

(8)  Aercnauiical  research  and  technology. 
$180,000,000;  of  this  amount  $14,000,000  is 
reserved  for  the  JT-3D  Refan  Retrofit  Ec- 
se.irc.h  Program: 

{'■))  Space  and  nuclear  resci'.rch  and  lec'v- 
noI(,ny.  .i72.000.000; 

(10  I  Tracking  and  data  acquisition  ^2i\  - 
000,000; 

III)  Technology  utilization.  $4,500,000. 

(b)  For  ■■Conscructon  of  facilities, ■  11:- 
cUidini;  land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

il)  Replacement  of  transportation  fa- 
cility, Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  $':60.00 '; 

(2)  Rehabilitation  of  vibration  laboratory, 
Godd.;rd  Space   Flight   Center.   $710,000; 

(3)  Mcdihcatlons  of  and  additlcn  to  25- 
foot  space  simulator  building.  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory,  $740,000; 

(4)  Modification  of  planetary  mi.ssicn  .sup- 
pore  facilities.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
$530,000; 

(5)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  600 
pounds  per  square  inch  air  supply  system, 
Langley  Research  Center,  $2,410,000:" 

ifi)  Construction  of  systems  engineering 
building,  Langlcv  Research  Center.  $1  620  - 
UOO; 

(7)  Rehnbllitiition  of  airiicld  p-uement, 
W.iilops  Station.  $57,000; 

18)  Rehabilitation  of  communication  sys- 
tem, ■rt'allops  Station.  $575,000: 

(0)  Modification  for  lire  protecti.m  im- 
provements at  various  tracking  and  daia 
.■5talions,  $1,885,000: 

(10)  Modllicalion  of  space  launch  com- 
plex 2  West.  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Ba.-^e 
■,080,000: 

(11)  Moditication  of  power  sv^-leln,  .Slidell 
Computer  Complex,  $1 .085.0f>n: 

1 12)  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  v.irions 
lc;calions.  as  follows: 

(Al  Mfidilica'ions  f^r  au.xiliary  propul- 
sion and  power  systems  test  facilities.  White 
Stand.-,  Te:,t  Facility,  $1,290,000; 

|B)  Modificaiicns  for  shuttle  avionics  in- 
tegration laboratory,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
.'Space  Comer.  $1,240,000: 

(Ci  Modilications  for  radi.iiu  heating  \erl- 
hcation  facility,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space 
d.-ntor.  ■:  1.260,000; 

iD)  ModUicaiions  for  the  Orbiter  pro- 
inilslun  system  test  facilities,  Mississipj)! 
Tost  Facility,  $11  300.000; 

(El  Modifications  for  e.xternal  tank  struc- 
tural lest  facilities.  Marslidl  Space  Flight 
Centei  ,  ?4  400.000; 
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(F)  Modirlcatlon  of  manufacturing  and 
subassembly  facilities  for  the  Orbiter,  NASA 
Indu,strlal  Plant,  Downey,  California. 
.$2,650,000; 

(G)  Modiiication  of  and  addition  to  final 
assembly  and  checkout  facilllie.s  for  the 
Orbiter,  Air  Force  Plant  Number  42,  Patm- 
dale,  California.  $7,350,000; 

(H)  ModiJication  of  maimfacturinp  and 
final  as.sembly  facilities  for  external  tanks, 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility.  $9,510,000; 

(I)  Construction  of  Orbit«r  lauding  facili- 
ties John  F  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $28,- 
200,000; 

(13)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
facilities  at  various  locations,  not  in  excess 
of  .$500,000  per  project,  $14,785,000; 

(14 1  Minor  construction  of  new  facUitie.s 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  varlotis 
locations,  not  in  exces.s  of  $250,000  per  prijj- 
ec:t,  $4,600,000; 

(15)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise   provided  for,  $13,600,000. 

(c)  For  ■Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $707,000,000,  and  such  additional  or 
,suppletnental  amounts  as  may  be  neccs.sary 
for  iiicrea.ses  in  salary,  pay.  retiiement.  or 
other  employee  benehts  authorized  by  law 
of  which  not  more  than  $.549, 020, 000  and 
such  additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as 
may  be  nece.-jsary  for  Increa.ses  in  salary,  pay, 
retiiemenf,  or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law,  shall  be  available  lor  per- 
sonnel and  related  costs, 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  proM,-~ions  of 
Siihsection  I(gl,  appropriations  for  'Re- 
search and  development'  may  be  used  (1) 
for  any  items  of  a  capital  n:Uure  (oiher  than 
acciuisitioa  of  land)  whicli  may  be  acquired 
at  locations  other  than  installations  of  the 
Adminritratiou  for  the  performance  oi  re- 
searcii  and  development  contracts,  and  (2i 
f<ir  grants  to  nonprolu  iiihtitutions  of  higher 
education,  or  to  nonprotit  organizations 
whose  primary  purpose  is  the  conduct  of 
.'Jcientitic  research,  for  purcliase  or  construc- 
llon  of  additional  research  facilities;  and 
title  to  such  lacilit  ies  .shall  be  vested  in  the 
United  States  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  will  be-t  be 
,->er\ed  by  vesinig  title  in  any  such  grantee 
in.^titution  or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  deiermii;p  to  be  required 
to  insure  liiar  the  United  States  will  receive 
tlierefrom  benefit  adequate  to  justify  tlie 
makint;  of  that  cr.uit.  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  ;Re,-earch  and  developmenf 
pin-suant  to  tins  Act  may  be  u^ed  in  accord- 
ance with  tills  subsection  for  the  construc- 
tion of  afiy  major  fticility,  the  estimated 
co'-^t  of  -winch,  Inciuriitig  coliateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $2,00,000.  unless  tlie  Adminis- 
trator or  his  de.sifjiee  has  notiiied  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre-eiitative.-,  and 
the  President  ol  tiie  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  ui  liie  Hou,se 
of  Representatives  and  the  Commiilee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  .Sen- 
ate of  the  nature,  location,  and  e.-iimaied 
cost  of  such  lacility, 

(e)  When  .so  sjiecined  :n  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  anDiint  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development  '  or  for  "Construc- 
tion Ol  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out li.scal  year  limiiaiioii,  and  (2(  mainte- 
nance and  operaTi'jii  of  facilities,  and 
stipport  seryiccs  contracts  mny  be  entered 
into  under  tiie  "Res'  .mil  aiid  pro^r.un  man- 
apeiiient  appropriation  for  periods  not  in 
fxve^A  oi  twelve  mouths  beginning  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year, 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
sccilon  Kc)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
.$:-)5,000,  lor  scientific  con,sultat!ons  or 
evir,ior(i:nary  expenses  ujioii  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
ution  the  accounfin^'  orticers  of  the  Gr)V- 
ernment. 


(g)  Of  the  fnnds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  Ka)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000  for  each  project,  uicluding  collateral 
etiuipment.  may  be  used  for  construction  of 
new  facilitlcb  and  additions  to  existing  facili- 
ties, and  not  In  excess  of  $25,000  for  each 
project,  including  collateral  equipment,  may 
be  used  for  rehabilitation  or  modification  of 
facilities:  Proiidrd.  That  of  the  funda  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  sub,sect;oii  1(a),  not  in 
exci  s:;  of  $25,000  for  each  project,  including 
collateral  equipment,  may  be  used  for  any 
of  the  foregoing  for  unforeseen  program- 
niatic  needs, 

(h)  No  part  ol  tlie  fluids  appropriated 
pursuant  to  .subsection  ta)  of  this  section 
may  be  u-ett  for  gr.mts  to  any  iionpro!!'  m- 
.stitution  of  hig-ier  learning  unless  the  .Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  determuies  at  t!ie 
tnno  of  the  grcnt  that  recrulTing  personnel 
of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  not  being  barred  from  tlie 
premi.ses  or  j.>roperty  of  .such  in.-.'itution  ex- 
cept Thaf  this  subsection  sh.'U  not  apply  if 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  deterninie-^ 
that  the  grant  is  a  continuation  or  renewal 
ol  a  previous  grant  to  such  iiistnution  which 
Ls  likely  'o  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  aeronautic  il  and  space  activities  ol 
tlie  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
sliall  furnish  to  the  Administrator  or  hi- 
de.signee  within  sixty  davs  after  the  date  o: 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  each  January  :iu 
and  June  30  thereafter  the  names  of  any 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning; 
which  the  Secretary-  of  Defense  determnies 
on  the  date  of  eacli  such  report  are  barrnu-- 
such  recruiting  per-onnel  from  premi.ses  or 
property  o!  any  such  Insiitutjon. 

Sfc.  2.  Authorization  is  here'oy  granted 
wliereby  any  of  the  amounts  pre.scribed  in 
jiaragraphs  (II  through  il4|.  inclusive,  oi 
subsection  lib)  may.  in  t!ie  discretion  o: 
the  .Admiiiistrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  .-Space  .\dmini.-.tration,  he  varied  uji- 
waid  5  per  ceiifam  t.j  meet  unusual  cost 
Variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authori.^ed  under  such  p.nagraphs  shall  n<it 
exceed  the  total  of  nie  amounts  specified  in 
such  paragraphs. 

Hkc.  3,  Not  to  exceed  one-iialf  of  1  per  cen- 
luni  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  f<' 
sub.seclion  Itaj  hereof  may  be  tran-iernd 
to  the  "Construction  of  faciiitites"  appropri- 
ation, and.  when  so  transferred,  togetlier 
with  $10.(100.000  of  the  lunds  appropriated 
pursuant  tcr  sub.section  l(bi  hereof  (other 
than  funds  appropriated  pur.-uiint  to  para- 
graph (l,Si  of  such  subsection)  sh.Ul  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laiioratories  and  other  iii- 
stallatioiis  at  any  location  (inchiding  loca- 
tions specine<i  in  subsection  l(oH,lf  (ll  liie 
Administrator  determines  sucli  action  to  be 
liece.-.sary  because  oi  chan.ges  in  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activni'.s 
or  new-  sciontilic  or  eiiLineering  develop- 
ments, and  (2)  he  determines  that  delerrnl 
of  .such  action  until  the  einiciuient  of  th<- 
next  Authorization  Act  would  be  inconsist- 
ent witli  the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  aero- 
nautical and  .space  activities  The  funds  so 
made  available  may  be  expended  to  acquire 
construct,  conver. ,  rehabilli:u.\  or  install 
ptrmaneiii  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding  land  acquisiuon.  she  prepariitum 
appurtenances,  utiliiies.  and  equipment  Niy 
portion  of  such  sums  may  bo  obligated  fr^r 
e\pr>iiditure  f)r  expended  to  construct.  e.\- 
pand.  or  modify  laboratories  and  otlur  lu- 
sialiations  unless  lAl  a  period  of  thirty  days 
has  pa.ssed  after  liie  Administrator  or  liis 
di  signee  hn.s  transmuted  to  the  Speaker  of 
tiie  House  of  Rt  prtsentatlvcs  and  to  tii-.; 
Pre:,idenl  of  the  Senate  and  to  Uic  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Commiitee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  .Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  written  report  containing  a  full  and 
io.ni>!oit'  stKtemcnf  coiKcrninK  dt  uie  na- 
tnn-    ol     -ui'li     coll -•ria-t  toil,    expansion     or 


modificiitlon,  (2)  the  cost  thereof  including 
the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertain- 
ing thereto,  and  (3)  the  rea.son  why  such 
constniction,  expansion,  or  modification  i.s 
necessary  in  the  national  interest,  or  (B) 
each  such  romniitiee  before  the  expiration 
of  such  period  has  transmntod  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator written  notice  to  tlie  effect  that 
such  committee  ha.«  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed action 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwuh-sfanding  any  other  pn,- 
vi  ion  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pur  'iant  t. 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  prognim  d<'- 
leied  by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  origi- 
nallv  made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  .Senate? 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Science.s, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
tills  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  parii'-ular  program  by  sections  liai  and 
1(c),  and 

(3)  no  amouut  appropriated  p'lirsuaiit  ti. 
this  Act  may  be  used  fcjr  any  program  wiueh 
has  not  been  pre,sei)iod  to  or  rcq'ie,.-'>d  ol 
eitiier  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  ol  thirty  day.-, 
has  pa,s.sed  alter  the  rei  eipt  by  ihr 
Speaker  of  the  House  oi  Repre.sentatjves 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
♦?ach  such  committee  ot  notice  given  by  the 
Administrator  or  ins  designee  contaniiiig  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of  the  action 
propijsed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and 
cir.  iimstaiices  relied  up.n  m  .support  oi 
.such  proposed  action,  or  iBi  eacli  such  coin- 
niittee  before  tlie  expiration  oi  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  .Administrator  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  ettect  that  .such  conimuie< 
ha-s  no  objection  to  the  propo.sed  action 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  aiuhoriz.e  tiie  expcndiiure  ol 
amounts  for  personnel  and  related  ci)si> 
pursuant  to  section  Itc)  t<j  exceed  amo-,;:it- 
authorized  for  such  costs. 

Sfc  5,  It  IS  the  .sense  of  the  Consress  thai 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  disiribiinou  oi 
hed-ral  research  fund-  whene'.er  feasible, 
and  That  tlie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adminisiration  shtuiJd  explore  way.-,  and 
means  of  distributing  its  re.search  and  de- 
velopmeiii  fuiid.s  whenever  leasibie, 

Sfc  6  .Section  203(b)  ol  the  Nation. U 
Aeroiiiu'ics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (42  U.SC  2473ibi  ),  is  amended  b> 
inserting  immediately  alter  paragraph  ( lOi 
the  following  new  paragraph  : 

"(IT)  to  provide  oy  conces.sion.  withoir 
rf^aid  to  section  321  of  the  Act  oi  June  30 
19,Ji  (47  St:u.  412;  40  U.SC  303ii),  on  surli 
terms  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  to  Ik' 
appropri.ite  and  to  be  nece,s,s,iry  to  protect 
the  conce.ssioner  against  lass  of  his  lines<- 
nieiu  in  property  (bin  not  anticipated  proi- 
its)  resulting  from  the  Administruiions'  dis- 
cri'tionarv  acts  and  decisions,  for  the  coii- 
structi  111.  maintennn.e  aiid  operalioii  ol  al; 
manner  of  l.ioihlies  and  equipment  jo; 
visitors  to  the  several  insi.ilhiHons  oj  tju- 
Admini,straiion  ,uid.  in  connection  there- 
witli  to  provide  .services  incident  to  the  di-- 
semination  of  iiuormation  coiicerniiig  Us  ..c- 
tivities  to  such  visiiorf,  without  charge  oi 
w;t)i  a  re,i,s(!i.i.ble  charge  thcreior  (wlih  'hi- 
authority  being  In  addition  to  anv  otin-i- 
auth'Tity  v.hlih  Ti,e  Administration  ni.r- 
have  to  provide  fac-ilities.  eqtiipment,  ii-.ti 
siervices  lor  \isiiors  to  It,  inst:ination.s) .  A 
concession  agreement  under  this  parag'-apli 
may  be  negotiated  wiUi  aii\  qiialuied  pro- 
jioser  i.jllowiiig  due  consKierrttion  of  all  pro- 
po.sals  received  after  reasonable  public  notice 
of  the  intention  to  contract.  The  conces- 
sioner shall  be  afloided  a  reasonable  np- 
portunnv  to  m.ikc  a  profit  commeii.sur.iJC 
witli  the  capii.il  liursted  ,ind  'he  obligatioijjs  , 
as.siinieri  itnd  ilu  conside.-aimn  paid  bv  luin 
for    to    .•oncoss-i.;;    .!ia!I    \te    ba.sed    i.m    tjif 
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probable  value  of  such  opportuulty  and  not 
on  maxinnzuig  revenue  to  the  Duited  States. 
Each  concjssioii  ;igreement  shall  specify  the 
iiiutiuer  in  which  the  couce:isiouer's  records 
are  to  be  maintained,  and  shall  provide  for 
^  aecojs  to  any  sucli  records  by  tlie  Adntinis- 
trattun  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  for  a  peri(;d  of  fi\e  years  after 
the  clos.'  of  the  business  yenr  to  which  such 
records  relate  A  concessioner  may  be  accord- 
ed a  pos-^e^sory  iulerest,  consisting  of  all 
incidents  of  ownership  except  legal  title 
(Which  shall  vest  in  the  United  Slates),  in 
any  structure,  fixcuie,  or  improvement  he 
constructs  or  localea  upon  land  owned  by 
the  United  States:  and,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Administration,  such  possessory  Interest 
may  be  assigned,  transferred,  encumbered,  or 
relinquished  by  him.  and.  \inless  otherwise 
provided  by  contract,  shall  not  be  extin- 
guished by  the  expiration  or  other  ttrmma- 
tiou  of  the  concession  .aid  may  not  be  taken 
lor  public  use  without  ju,-,t  compensalion; ". 
Six  7.  Tale  II  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  its  amended  {4'-;  US  C. 
2471  el  seq  ),  is  -mended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  folluvving  new  .section: 

"DISri.SAI.    Of    EXCESS    LAND 

"8fT.  207.  Notwithstanduiij  the  provLsions 
of  tills  or  any  other  law,  the  Admlnl.stration 
may  not  report  to  a  disposal  agency  as  exce.s.s 
to  the  ncedj  of  the  Aciininistration  any  land 
havini;  an  estimated  value  in  excess  of  $50,- 
000  which  is  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
under  the  jurLsdiction  and  control  of  the 
Administration,  unle.ss  (A)  a  pericid  o'  thirty 
days  has  pa.ssed  after  the  receipt  by  the 
Speaker  rnd  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Repre.=;entatives 
and  the  President  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  report  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  up- 
on in  .upport  of  .  uch  action,  or  (B)  each 
.'iiith  crimnuitee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  propo;.od 
action." 

Sec.  R.  .Section  5:no,  title  5.  United  .States 
Code,  Ls  amer.ded  by  deleting  paragraphs 
(15t,  (1G>.  and  (17)  and  by  substituting 
therefor  a  new  paragraph  (15)  to  read  a.; 
follow.';: 

"(15)  .^"JKocmte  Adminis'rators.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration   (6)." 

Sec  9  This  Ac*  m:iy  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Atithori/ation  Act.  1974". 

And  the  Sena'e  aj^ree  to  the  same. 

OLIN    K.    TtAGUE, 

Ken-  HEtiiLLR, 
Do.v  Fi  Qu.\. 

J.VMLS    W.    .SV.MINCTO.V. 
C'HAKLES    A.    MoSIItR, 
At-i'HON/O    Bi  LL. 
JOH.V    W.     WyULLR, 

Manayrri  en  tUc  Part,  of  tu  ■  llou^c. 

Frank  E.  Mo.ss, 
SrrvvRT  Symington. 
HowAKD   \V    Can. VON, 

BAP,I:Y    Gf'LDWATER, 

Carl  Cl-rtis, 

'Uina'i!  -.-  on  th'-  Part  of  ll:r  Sv>>i:tc. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  total 
auliiorization  lequest  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Aciministration 
for  fi.'^cal  year  1974  was  $3,016,000,000. 
Tlie  House  approved  an  authorization  of 
$3,073,500,000.  Tlie  Senate  in  its  amend- 
ment to  the  House  bill  approved  a  total 
of  $3,046,000,000.  The  conunittce  of  con- 
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ference  is  recommendnig  a  total  autiior- 
ization  of  $3,064,500,000.  an  amount 
S48.500.000  above  the  NASA  request.  $9,- 
000,000  less  than  provided  by  the  House, 
and  $18,500,000  more  than  provided  by 
tlie  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  adjusting  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate, 
the  conferees  acjrecd  upon  $2,245,500,000 
for  the  11  programs  under  research  and 
development.  The  Senate  had  author- 
ized S2. 231. 000. 000  for  these  programs 
and  the  Hou.se  S2.254. 500.000.  The  con- 
ference acrccment  therefore  i.'-,  $14,500.- 

000  above  the  amount  r.uthorized  by  the 
Senate  and  $3,000,000  below  tiie  amount 
authorized  by  the  House. 

For  the  construction  of  facilities,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization  of 
$112,000,000,  the  amount  reciue^^tcd  by 
NASA,  and  $2,000,000  more  than  ap- 
proved m  llie  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
7528. 

For  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, the  conferees  agreed  to  an  au- 
thorization of  $707,000,000.  the  amount 

01  the  NASA  request  and  .^2.000,000  more 
than  approved  by  the  Senate  in  its 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  H.R.  7528. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  conferees 
ajrced  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  limit 
the  amount  that  may  be  used  for  per- 
sonnel and  related  costs  under  the  re- 
search and  program  m.inagemcnt  au- 
thorization: for  fiical  year  1974  tills 
limitation  is  set  at  $549,020,000,  the 
amount  requested. 

Mr.  President,  thf^se  and  other  actions 
triken  by  the  commiitee  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  individual  pro.".rams  and 
other  items  included  in  tlii.,  autlioriza- 
tion  bill  are  rccoided  iti  the  joint  state- 
ment of  managers  arcom])anying  the 
conference  report.  I  believe  that  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  committee  of 
conference  will  allow  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to 
carry  out  a  good  program  during  fiscal 
year  1974.  This  bill  represents  the  work 
of  many  con.<cientiou^  i>eoi)le  who  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  achieving  a  mutu- 
ally -satisfactory  objective. 

Mr.  President,  at  tliis  time  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distingui.^hed  Senator  from  Ai  izona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  tlie  ranking  minoiily 
member  of  the  committee,  for  his  fine 
and  dedicated  work  on  the  bill  during 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  and  the 
commiitee  of  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  nove  adoption  oi  tlie 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Would 
the  Senator  ask  that  the  printing  re- 
ciuirement  be  waived? 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  Pre.  ident,  I  ask  liiat 
the  reqtmemciit  tiiat  the  report  be 
jinnted  as  a  Sena'e  re;jort  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  que.Ntion  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  (putting  the  question). 
The  leport  wius  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pio.sident.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


ORDf.R  FOR  S.  1081,  ALASKAN  PIPE- 
LINE BILL,  TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  ON  ADJOURNMENT 
OR  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  or  recesses  for  the  holiday 
period,  if  and  when  it  does,  at  that  time 
Calendar  No.  195,  S.  1081,  the  so-called 
Alaskan  pipeline  bill,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— NOMINATION 
OP  JAMES  R.  SCHLESINGER  TO  BE 
SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  James  R.  Schlesinger,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  nomination  will  be  stated  by  tin 
clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  R.  Schlesinger,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  this  nomination  is  limited  to  V'i 
hours,  to  be  divided  as  follows:  1  hour  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE),  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  and 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  PeniLsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Scott"  or  his  designee.  The 
vote  is  to  occur  at  12:30.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXATIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
confirmation  of  a  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  one  of  the  most  important  obli- 
gations of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  stands  second  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  terms  of  the  power  he  wields.  At 
his  command.  U.S.  forces  can  be  com- 
mitted abroad  and  even  hostilities  can 
be  initiated.  It  is  an  awesome  respon- 
.sibilily  and  one  that  demands  the  most 
fivjai  those  that  serve  in  that  capacity. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  should  exercise 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  deliberation  in 
^ko  confirmation  of  any  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

This  is  rv,p?clally  true  at  a  time  when 
.^en:~itive  negotiations  are  continuing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  about  further  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  agreements:  when 
the  \tar  in  South  Vietnam  is  over  for 
American  soldiers:  when  massive  bomb- 
ing continues  in  Laos  and  Cambodia: 
V.  hen  the  defense  budget  is  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation;  and  when  tlie 
Dpfen.se  Department  has  so  many  crit- 
ical internal  problems  facing  it. 

Tliere  is  one  other  sound  rea.son  why 
this  confirmation  and  any  confirmation 
should  be  thorough  and  deliberate.  After 
a  Secretary  of  Defense  is  confirinod  and 
a.s.sumes  his  position,  it  frequently  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  obtain  answers 
to  questions  that  can  be  easily  received 
before  confirmation. 

It  is  our  duty,  our  responsibility,  to  as- 
.scss  the  policies  of  any  new  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Tile  Armed  Service  Committee,  under 
the  very  able  leadersliip  of  my  distin- 
guLshed   colleague   from   Mi.ssouri    (Mr. 
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Symington)  has  held  hearings  with  Mr. 
Schlesinger.  The  committee  has  clari- 
fied many  points  of  confusion.  It  has 
done  an  excellent  job  and  I  commend 
them  for  the  way  in  v.hirh  the  hearing 
was  handled. 

Not  all  question*  can  be  asked  in  a  few 
hours,  however,  and  certainly  the  com- 
plex job  of  running  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment cannot  be  reviewed  that  quickly. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  way  for  the  Senate  to 
fully  anal.vze  what  policies  a  new  Secre- 
tary would  follow.  The  new  Secretary 
might  not  have  had  time  to  read  into 
the  Lssues  rt  hand.  He  might  be  unsure 
about  other  problems  or  require  more 
time  to  work  them  out. 

There  are  certain  items,  however, 
which  are  obvioiisly  of  national  interest 
and  others  which  demand  answers  due 
to  the  unfolding  events  ol  the  past  year. 
Several  questions  of  this  type  struck 
me  as  I  read  the  transcrijjt  of  the  Armed 
Service  Commit  tee  hearing. 

I  simimarized  these  questions  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  acting  chairman  of  tliat  com- 
mittee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  letter  be  printed  as.  this  j)oint 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  K'tter 
was  ordered  to  be  jJimted  in  tlic  Recoru, 
as  follows: 

Hon.   Srt^^Ri    Sv.min<.T'jn-. 
Actinq  ChaunHin. 
Si'ualc  Armed  Srrric<-'i  Cominitirf, 

Dfar  Mr  AciiNG  Chairman;  The  confir- 
mation hearings  held  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  James  SOilesmyer,  Secrtiary 
of  Dcfen;.i!  Dcsiynaie.  have  raUed  serious 
quPBiioiiT  111  my  mind  that  need  to  be  an- 
swered. 

\\liile  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
that  Mr  Schlesiiiijer  is  a  sunrrhawk,  and 
while  I  rind  many  of  his  statements  to  be 
candid  and  some  show  recepuvity  to  chancre, 
nonetholesK,  there  arc  other  elements  that 
arc  ni():-,i  disturbing;. 

Foiemo.st  is  his  statement  tliat  he  could 
perceive  ol  circumstances  in  which  he  would 
advi.se  the  President  to  resume  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  What  possible  circumMitiices 
does  he  refer  tc '  Under  what  conditions 
would  we  again  bomb  the  North  and  thereby 
run  the  ri>k  of  another  .'imencan  PO\V 
rrisis'  The  Senate  should  know  what  the 
Secretary  Designate  has  in  mind.  He  should 
spell  out  these  conditions. 

Mr,  Schle.sint^er  nlso  defended  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia  althougli  givinn  a  veiled 
sug^'eslion  that  tlierc  in.Ty  be  chaii'^es  soon 
in  that  policy.  This  position  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  uiuiiallenncd  The  Secre- 
tary Designate  .-^hould  give  a  clear  justinca- 
tloii  for  the  CambiKlian  l-onibin^;.  'Ilie  Senate 
f  hould  allow  no  leeway  lor  ambmnny  in  this 
matter.  We  should  not  accept  a  parti:.!  or 
obscure  answer. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  .--tatemenis 
by  Mr.  Schltsii!«ier  regarding  tlie  militan,- 
budget.  For  the  lir^t  time,  the  defense 
budget  will  go  up  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
major  war.  In  all  previous  cases,  it  has  gone 
flown  ;;nd  bv  a  considerable  margin. 

How  can  the  Secretary  Desif^naie  bo  so 
sure  that  no  .savii>os  can  he  made  in  this 
budget  if  he  has  not  even  assumed  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  Defen.so? 

The  Senate  has  managed  to  lind  great  sav- 
ings in  recent  years  that  have  resulted  In 
mnre  eiticient  h|.,htint'  capabilities.  Should 
not  the  new  Secretary  of  DelVn.se  do  as  much? 
Tliere  are  certain  other  question.s  that 
bother  me.  For  example: 


Ha.s  Mr.  Schlesinger  indicated  that  lie 
would  appear  before  any  duly  constituted 
Congressional  Committee  or  subcommittee 
tipou  request.^ 

Did  Mr.  Schlesinger  agree  to  provide  work- 
ing p.Tpei-s  and  documentation  to  the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees  a.s 
requested? 

What  are  Mr.  Schlesinger's  feelings  about 
the  use  of  civilian  or  military  empioyee.s  of 
tlie  Department  of  Defen.se  engaging  in 
domcr-ic  intellii^ence  activities? 

Wil!  iho  Department  of  De:en;e  (;i.e  whi.Ic- 
h'?ar'ed  cooperntion  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Oth'^e  in  its  ConKres-ional  Invest igation'-'' 
What  cateiiorv  of  iuform:ition  will  DoD  deiiv 
theGAvO? 

Will  the  Department  of  Defence  provide 
l,r;flintiS  for  other  Comniiliees  of  Concrc-.s 
.;i  addition  to  the  Armed  St-rvice.s  and  Appro- 
lunations  Committees  on  inilitary  topi'.; 
'ituiiT  review  by  these  other  Committees? 

To  what  extent  will  Mr.  Sch.lesinger  par- 
ticipate in  any  active  politiral  campaiguni'?'' 

Would  Mr.  Schlesinger  be  a  party  to  any 
plans  hi  the  future  to  involve  the  CIA  or 
Defense  Department  in  domestic  mielligenic 
activities  of  any  type?  Would  he  activelj 
re.'ist  such  invol.ement? 

Doe.3  Mr,  Sclilesinger  oppose  the  u.se  of 
Hi'the  du'y  military  oflicers  as  political 
advisors? 

We  do  not  often  get  the  opportunity  \,, 
question  a  new  Secretary  of  Defense.  Tliat 
opportunity  somtMnies  erodes  after  be  is  lii 
office. 

Under  these  circumstances,  would  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  raL^^e  the  quesiioii.s  con- 
tained in  this  leiler  with  the  Secretary  Desig- 
nate prior  to  a  confirmati.in  \ote  on  the 
Senate  floor? 

At  that  tmic  I  would  m.ike  Mr.  Sch:o-i!i- 
gC!  ■,  reply  availal)le  to  tlic  Senate, 
Sincifely, 

W  11  ;,i,\M   Pkoxmirk. 

US  Stnaior. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  graciously  agreed  to  .submit  my 
questions  to  the  Secretary-designate. 
Mr.  Schlesinger  quickly  put  together  his 
answers  and  made  them  available  to  me 
tiirough  the  committee.  I  appreciate  his 
piomptness  in  tliis  manner. 

Here  was  the  first  question  for  wliich 
I  requested  Mr.  Sclilcsinger's  response: 

Foremost  is  his  statement  that  he  could 
perceive  of  circumstance.-,  in  which  he  would 
Mdvise  the  President  to  resume  bombing: 
North  Vletimin.  What  possible  circumstances 
does  he  refer  to.'  Under  what  conditions 
would  we  again  bomb  the  North  and  thereby 
run  the  risk  of  anotiier  American  POVV  crisis? 
T!ie  Senate  should  know  what  tlie  Secretary 
Dc-ij^nate  ha.s  m  nnnd.  He  .-liould  ipeil  out 
the.se  conditions. 

The  Secretary- designate  an.^v.ered: 
As  1  believe  the  Con.:ies:s  v.ell  knows  all 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  are  desirned 
to  help  conclude  the  liostilities.  not  to  e\- 
t)and  them  I  said  in  my  testimony  that  I 
couid  perceive  of  circumsiances  in  which  I 
would  udii,-.c  the  President  that  resumed 
bombing  of  North  Vieinain  was  necessary,  but 
I  al-so  si'id,  and  stroimly  btlie-.e.  that  I  doubt 
that  such  circumsiances  would  in  fact  ari.-o. 
While  I  cannot  spell  out  in  det;»il  tiie  specifics 
of  hypothetical  lutuie  circumstances,  n  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  United  Stares  hu.-s  n 
respoiisibilitv,  as  a  participant  in  tiic  ciions 
to  achieve  an  Indochina  ci-ase-iire,  to  put 
fortli  our  be  ,t  eiforis  to  vin-onn^c  adherence 
to  the  Paris  agreements.  In  geiur.il,  the  only 
rircum-->tances  in  -.'.hich  I  daild  fori-  ee  aii'v 
pi),ss:bility  of  renewed  US,  bombing;  of  North 
Vietnam   would  be  m^iior  a:;^,ressive  actims 


by  the  North  VletnameBe  v.huh  would 
threa  en  .South  Vietnam  la  obvious  violation 
of  the  Paris  agreements.  As  I  siiid  during  trie 
Inariiiys,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  circum- 
stances will  an.^e,  Bui  they  are  even  les.i 
hke'.y  to  ari.se,  in  my  \iew,  jf  the  Nort.i 
Viornamcse  under,  taud  clearly  that  the  U.S. 
t^overnmcnt  is  keen;y  interested  in  the  inter- 
national cease-fire  agreements.  We  would 
take  very  seriously  indeed  anv  major  agtre--- 
sive  actions  on  th.-.r  p.ir,  m  contraveiitioi'  of 
.li:i:-,c  at,fci-ineni,-. 

Now  I  realize  that  we  cannot  exjiect 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
to  lay  all  our  mihta.'-y  plans  out  in  the 
open.  This  not  nece.-s.iiy.  But  we  are  en- 
titled to  a  firm  commitment  from  tin.- 
adnnnist ration  that  congi-essional  re- 
.■^tl■aiJ1ts  on  the  question  of  earning  o-i 
the  war  in  Indochina  will  be  observed. 
The  Sicretary-designate's  reply  doe*^  not 
address  this  point  and  only  in  a  gen^■|•al 
way  makes  relerenre  to  the  conditions 
under  winch  he  would  recommend  le- 
newed  bombmt;  of  tlie  north. 

What  "major  aggiessne  actions  by  tlie 
Norih  Vietnamese"  is  the  Secretary-des- 
ignate referring  to?  He  does  not  sav. 
Does  he  mean  a  full  scale  invasion  acro.-s 
the-  DMZ  Ol  renewed  guerrilla  v.arfare  or 
the  introduction  of  sophisticated  weajj- 
oniy  or  what? 

The  Senate  j,s  eniiiled  to  know.  We  are 
not  told. 

The  second  qiievijon  (icals  with  the 
continued  bombing  m  Cambodia.  I  .said: 

.Mr,  .'sciiie,-int;cr  aho  deltncted  the  bombiii- 
ol  Camljodia  althoui^h  giving  a  veiled  sut;- 
t-c-stion  that  there  may  be  changes  soon  ni 
that  pi^licy.  This  position  .should  not  be  a'- 
lowed  to  stand  unchalleiiged.  The  Secretary 
Designate  should  pive  a  clear  justification  for 
the  Cambodian  bombing  The  Sena'e  should 
allow  no  leeway  lor  ambirulty  in  this  matter 
We  should  not  ai-cept  a  partial  or  ob-ciu. 
an.sWf  r. 

Mr.  Schlesniger  iciilied  and  I  lead 
from  his  letter; 

The  .Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the 
.Adniinistration,  has  tesiit:ed  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Commi'tee  concern- 
ing the  lecal  basis  for  US  air  operations  in 
Cambodia,  In  my  jud-jmint  us.  air  oper.-t- 
'ions  in  Cambodia  are,  at  present.  a:i  im- 
portant element  m  the  ertorts  to  achieve  a 
vMukaole  Ir.dochina  ccase-tire,  I  have  dravMi 
f  di^^tlnct|on  m  my  testimony  between  tlic 
kinds  of  air  operatioiis— ihe  air  lifting  of 
■supplies,  the  tactical  air  oi)erations  and  the 
B-.'i2  bombing— and  I  ha\e  suggested  that 
liie.-^o  were  in  decendint-  order  of  priorit''  I 
would  hope  tliat  we  could  begin  to  redi;.  .■ 
and  terniiiiate  our  air  operations  soon,  a^- 
the  etlccis  of  the  recent  ce.ir.e-rire  agreement 
begin  to  take  hold. 

So  in  eflfect  Mr.  S^-hksinpei-  has  given 
two  answers.  I'lr.st  he  pushes  off  the  dill:- 
cttli  chore  01  defending  the  adniinistia- 
tions  bombing  )joh<:y  on  the  Secretaiy  ol 
State  who.  b.\  tjie  \t;i>-.  niiiae  a  very  weak 
case  by  any  standards.  Then  Mr,  Schlc- 
mger  s>iggests  tiiat  the  entire  problem 
niity  disappear  soon  an.vway  as  the  le- 
cent  cea.se-fire  agreement  l;f-gins  to  take 
hold.  This  may  or  may  not  be  tJie  ca.se. 
But  the  critical  point  once  again  is 
glossed  over.  We  do  not  have  a  clear 
statement  of  the  legal  basi.s  of  the  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia. 

In    my    next    seiies    of    que.stions.    I 
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foraged    on    the 
budr;et.  statmg: 

1  am  aljo  roac-crr.ocl  abo\U  th(?  stiitemcnts 
hv  Mr.  Srhle.siiiger  regarding  the  military 
budget.  For  tlie  tirst  time,  the  defense  budget 
\wH  go  up  after  i\\e  conr'.asion  of  a  major 
\Vi. r.  In  nil  i)revioii.«  r-a:;c>.  it  ha-;  gone  down 
ai  d  by  a  i.'onsidcrahle  margin. 

HoA-  ran  the  Secretary  Designate  be  vo  .sure 
t'.iat  no  savii.g.=i  can  be  made  In  this  budget 
If  he  has  not  even  a'sumed  the  duties  of 
;-!>i..Tetary  ol  Diien-e?  1  he  h'ciiate  has  man- 
aged to  find  great  fciivii.gs  in  recent  year.s 
tiittt  I»a\e  resulted  in  r.iure  efScienl  fightlns; 
capabilities!  Should  not  the  new  Secre'ary 
of  Defcn.'=f  do  as  much? 

I  may  .'3y  not  oiily  in  tlir  Scjirre,  L;.:t 
al  .0  in  Congress,  a.',  a  \'.hr:Ie. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  provided  the  foHo'A-- 
nig  justification  for  the  dcItiL'-e  budget: 

/<3  tlie  Senator  is  aware,  military  activities 
oi  tiie  Unued  biatea  liave  becu  steadily  and 
.'iguificaully  reduced  since  lS6a.  Thiii  h.^.-, 
bc-n  done  C3n:-.i.>tent  with  tiie  V'ltlnami^:.;- 
tiou  policy  and  the  e.\plicit  deci.sion  of  the 
Adniuu.itration  to  end  the  war  and  to  alter 
national  piioritieo  in  fa\or  of  grea'er  spend- 
ing on  domestic  needs.  Unlike  earlier  v.ar.s 
la  the  Nation's  history,  theiO  ennrnions  re- 
ductions ill  defend  activities  huve  been 
taken  coincidenially  with  the  ending  of  iiu- 
war,  so  that  we  find  ourselves  as  the  war 
come.'?  to  R  conclusion,  already  in  the  posi- 
tion of  lia\ing  «  ..ir.ailer  military  force  than 
we  had  befors'jthe  war  began — in  fact,  a 
.Mii.iller  militarv  frrr-e  il.nti  W  .tny  imte  .nince 
llie  Korean  w.ir. 

I  do  not  knew  on  what  br.;is  the  Sec- 
retary a.ssunie.s  it  i.s  .smaller.  It  may  be 
.smaller  in  ttrm.s  of  manpower.  It  should 
not  be  in  the  case  of  firepower,  however, 
or  of  assured  deitrucUoa  capubiiity. 
The  Secretury-dcoiiinate  contuiued: 
liie.-^e  Uian.a..ic  reductions  in  defense  ac- 
tuines  have  been  disguised  by  the  marked 
pay  and  price  increases  during  these  recent 
years.  But  it  is  nonet lieies  llie  case  tliat, 
tieiense  .spenanig  lias  bcrii  heid  si.atjle  um-t 
the  lofat  live  years,  despite  these  pay  and 
price  inc.-ea,e-,  and  notwithstanding  the 
adduioual  tusii  of  mo\i:ig.  with  lull  Coii- 
Sre.s.-,ioual  approval,  to  an  ail-voluut-cer 
lorce--and  while  iiu  rca.--ing  en  irinously  the 
amount  of  federal  .speiidii.g  c.n  domestic  pro- 
grams (while  federal  spending  on  other  pro- 
grams goes  up  ?94  billifu  from  FY  1!JG8  to 
FY  1D74,  defease  fpending  oiily  increased  il 
billion  in  tliat  a.,inc  period).  It  is  cle.ir  to 
mo  thit  the  budgetary  ciiwdeiid  resulting 
from  the  ending  of  the  w.ar  ha.s  been  paid 
out  conMiiually  over  the  pa.st  lour  ye.ir.s,  well 
ahead  o;  the  negoiiation  of  a  cea.sc-Ure  agree- 
ment last  January. 

Once  asain.  the  Secretary  overlooks,  I 
a.ssume,  that  the  war  was  costing,  on  a 
marcrinal  ba.-is.  between  $25  billion  and 
?30  billion.  Pieuunably.  now,  it  is  cost- 
uic;  a  vei-y  .small  iiorlion  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  SVMLNGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
liie  Senator  yield? 

M:-.  PKOXMIRE.  I  am  vci-y  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  able  .-enior  Senator  from 
Wi.scon.-^in  yielding.  In  an  effort  to  ac- 
commodate the  leadership,  we  a^rreed 
tlus  nomination  would  come  up  yester- 
day. Then,  in  addition,  we  agreed  it 
would  come  up  this  morning  starting  at 
U:30. 

Two  Senatni-.s  luive  problems  Incident 
to  hearing.-,  on  base  clo.-ing;  therefore,  it 
IS  nece.ssai-y  lor  me  to  leave  the  Cli.Tmber 
.^hoi  ily  to  chair  tho.sc  hearings. 


I  wart  the  able  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  know  I  am  impressed  with  the 
questions  he  has  a.sked,  also  with  his 
efforts  to  get  on  the  record  the  thinking; 
and  convictions  of  the  nominee  for  this 
important  po.silion  in  the  Government. 
As  usual,  the  Senatois  Cjuestions  were 
temperate  and  thorough.  I  think  also  the 
answers  of  the  SecrctiiiT-designate  were 
thorough  and  to  the  point.  It  would  have 
been  diilieult  to  have  answered  the  ques- 
tions in  any  other  way  at  tliis  time,  go- 
ing iiiio  tliLs  administration,  as  Cabinet 
c-rruer  and  based  on  the  policies  of  the 
at'.'-.lni.-tration.  But.  I  do  think  he  left 
himself  open  to  where  he  would  consider 
fl;an"'e  rffer  he  got  hinvelf  v.ealhered 
into  the  .iob. 

Mr.  PROXMIHE.  One  of  the  objections 
I  hiid  to  his  answers — and  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  that  Mr. 
Schle.-uigci's  answers  generally  were  re- 
.sporjiive  and  thouKhtfuI,  as  I  .shall  dem- 
onstiate  as  I  po  alonc!— but  in  particu- 
lar instances,  such  as  how  he  would  ad- 
vise tiie  President  about  the  wisdom  of 
bnmbmc;  North  Vietnam,  when  he  said 
"major  bombing  actions,"  they  wore  in- 
ar](>ciuate.  Generally,  he  \vai>  not  spe- 
cific. What  kuid  of  situation  does  he 
envi..ioM? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON',  i  ^r,yr.r,  Y.n{  if  the 
Scrrrtary-desi,?nate  had  joined  the  ma- 
ioi-iry  of  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  con- 
cluding the  Cambodir:n  bombing  at  this 
time,  he  would  have  founvi  it  difllcuU  to 
proceed  with  his  woik.  Po.s.sibly  his  name 
v.oiild  hove  been  withdrawn. 

Wiiat  I  like  about  Diivctor  Schlesing- 
er's  record  is  the  fact  that  he  has  enough 
experience  and  knowledge  ,so  as  not  to 
bciome  completely  subservient  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  have  other  Sec- 
retaries. As  the  able  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin knows,  after  he  gets  into  the  posi- 
tion, he  can  exercise  civilian  control,  and 
I  believe  he  will.  He  has  the  knowledge 
to  do  so  in  intelligent  fashion. 

I  fiist  got  to  know  this  nominee  faiilv 
v.-ell  Y.hen  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Eneri;y  Commission.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee, I  had  th.  opportunity  to  watch  him 
reoigani/e  that  Commi.s.sion.  and  to  note 
h^s  indeuendence  of  the  heavy  military 
e:iipha.sis  that  had  characterized  that 
C:>mmission  for  many  years.  I  found  him 
mdeiiendent  and  courageous. 

With  the  experience  lie  has  had.  even 
though  I  too  regret  some  of  the  things 
he  has  said  in  articles  and  speeches  in 
the  past,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
a  Secretary  of  Defense  who  if  lie  uses  his 
own  .judgment  in  these  matters,  could 
become  a  great  Secretary. 

May  I  say  also  that  we  ought  soon 
to  have  someone  to  run  this  Pentagon 
show,  the  largest  business  in  the  world. 
As  tiie  Senator  well  remembers.  Secre- 
tary Rich.^rdson  left  HEW  earlier  thLs 
year  to  become  Secretary  of  Defen.se. 
Thercuiwn  he  asked  that  he  be  pennit- 
ted  to  have  some  extra  weeks  in  order 
to,  as  in  effect,  he  put  it.  "get  his  hand 
in"  in  the  new  Defense  Department  iob 
he  had  agreed  to  undertake. 

Tliat  seemed  a  reasonable  request,  and 
.so,  u  itlt  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  .senior 
Senator     from     South     Carolin.'i     <Mr. 


Thurmond)  ,  whom  I  now  see  on  the  floor, 
alco  with  the  approval  of  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Stennis).  we 
agreed  to  give  liim  many  weeks  beyond 
the  normal  time  lor  leaving  posture  hear- 
ings on  the  new  de;cnse  budget. 

Nevertheless,  shortly  after  we  \i?d 
those  he.irings  and  Secretary  Richard- 
.son  had  completed  his  statements,  he 
was  again  transferred,  the  third  trans- 
fer in  a  few  months.  He  was  made  Attor- 
ney General  becau::e  of  the  unfortunate 
deveiopm.'iits  on  the  domestic  scene. 

The  question,  therefore,  was  whether 
we  could  have  new  postm-e  hearings  to 
understand  the  thinking  of  the  new  Sec- 
ivtary.  Obviou;  ly,  the  limited  time  made 
additional  poEtiue  hearings  impossible. 
So  v.e  had  an  e>:tciided  hearing  when  iie 
came  up  for  confirmation;  and  then.  I 
might  say  unanimously,  his  confii-ma- 
tion  v.c.s  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Thjre  i.,  much  merit  in  the  observa- 
i,ion3  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
am  confident  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
Secrciary-desLgnate.  after  he  takes  office, 
vill  learn  more  about  the  things  that 
ha\e  been  brought  up  this  morning. 

I  wish,  therefore,  at  this  time,  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  I  support  this  nomi- 
nation without  rc.er\'\tion.  The  able  sen- 
ior Senator  frcn  Virginia  «Mr.  Harkv 
F.  BvRD.  Jrt.i  will  remain  on  the  floor 
during  the  remaining  consideration  of 
the  nomin.ition.  He  is  reporting  the  nom- 
ination, therefore,  I  know  Secretary 
Sclilesinger  is  in  grod  hands.  I  endorse 
the  nomination.  A!,  o  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  iur  bringing  up  these 
matters,  a.ssure  him  that  all  he  has  done 
lias  been  con..tructive.  I  hope  some  of 
his  apprehensions  will  not  prove  out  in 
the  future,  and  am  confident  the  Senate 
will  confirm  the  nomination  of  this  man 
who  is  extraordm.irily  well  tn.incd  for 
this  job. 

Air.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  tiie  distinguished  acting  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
I  appreciate  his  coming  to  the  floor  under 
diflitult  circumstances,  when  he  had  a 
hearing  pending. 

I  still  am  very  troubled  by  the  remarks 
by  tlie  Sccretary-desigiiate  about  the 
Vitln.un  bombuig,  not  only  his  initial  re- 
marlcs  but  his  failure  to  give  what  I  think 
could  have  been  a  more  satisfactory  re- 
sponse, in  keeping  with  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's position,  much  as  I  dis- 
agree with  it,  both  on  Cambodia  and  on 
Vietnam. 

Eat  I  would  ....-ice  tlift  the  SecreLary- 
dciignace  does  Iiave  many  distinguished 
qualific'itions,  and  has  a  very  fine  record, 
until  he  testified.  I  do  think  actions  speak 
louder  than  word.=.  and  his  actions  at  the 
Budget  Bureau,  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  elsewhere  have  all  m- 
dicated  that  he  is  a  man  of  competence, 
restiaint.  and  \'.i:dom.  and  would  make 
a  good  Secretary. 

I  do  think  we  ought  to  make  this  rec- 
ord, though,  because  this  Ls  such  a  vitally 
im.ixjrtant  position. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  shall  now  take  my  leave. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  to 
continue  quoting  from  this  letter  of  the 
Secretary-designate,  he  went  on  to  ,s:iv: 
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I  obvlou.sly  cannot  at  tills  pr.int  te.stify  my- 
self ar>  to  whether  or  not  true  saving.s  are 
pj.ssible  on  ceriain  programs  in  the  FY  1974 
liudget.  Budget  reductions,  of  course,  luv  al- 
v.'ays  possible.  But  budget  reductions  should 
r.nt  bo  confused  with  savings.  Budget  reduc- 
tions may  onlv  defer,  at  higher  lon:'-term 
coet.'i.  expend  it-,;  res  that  will  have  to  ue  made 
at  a  later  dale  Budget  reductionf.  could  imply 
a  lov.ered  state  oi  readiness,  whicli  could  be 
■cry  costly  itideed  if  the  contingencies  for 
which  we  mauilaui  a  defense  est^iJlioUiuenl 
.  hould  o?cur. 

T  ds^it'ow  that  the  budget  wi';  cprefully 
prepared  by  Defenre  Secret.iry  Melvin  Laird, 
and  clo  ely  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
President.  I  do  know  that  it  was  reviewed  by 
lJefen.se  8ecret;iry  Elliot  Richardson,  who  sup- 
ported It  at  the  pre.'.ent  level.  C'nu.'-equf  ntl  . 
while  I  cannol  give  the  Senate  per.sonai  de- 
tailed asstitatiecs.  I  am  ronf.dent  that  it  i.s 
a  well-founded  bttdget.  1  will  cf  course  be 
looking  f r  r  economics  and  c^ciencies  In  de- 
ieiise  oeprat  ions  and  mniiafeiTie-it.  and  I  wi.l 
particularly  look  at  the  support  struoiure  to 
insure  that  combat  capability  is  optimii«d. 
Il  tliere  are  pos.sii)iliiies  for  savings  you  may 
be  a.-.,,ured  that  I  v.  ill  pursue  Ititin.  At  tlie 
saiue  time  I  wu!  be  looking  foi  cieficicuuies  in 
our  defei'se  programs,  and  I  will  be  equally 
diligent  in  reporting  these  to  the  Congres.s. 
I  can  assure  tlie  Senate  that  I  will  recom- 
mend no  more  and  no  less  tiir.n  I  Ix'litive  i.-^ 
<ssential  to  an  adequate  Defense  pasture  for 
the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  President,  my  reaction  to  that 
iTsponse  is  this; 

first  tlie  Si.;rc;ary-rie:  i-  nate  is  right 
about  increased  manpower  costs.  But  I 
di-aw  difTerent  conchcacns.  With  m.m- 
ijower  costs  eating  up  the  military  budg- 
•  et  there  is  only  one  sound  policy  to  fcl- 
lo'i. — increase  our  combat  readiness  by 
severely  prunning  the  officer  corps,  whicii 
is  cxt'Tmol-  t  rh"-v'.  .";n-i  cut  o:T  the 
hiice  logistics  tail  that  is  distorting  the 
fighting  carabiiities  of  our  miht?iT 
forces.  Take  av  ay  the  servants  foi'  the 
top  bra.'s  and  their  chauffeurs.  Stan 
training  a  higher  pio'ortion  oi  fi'hting 
men  rather  than  adrninistvators  and 
clerks.  Bring  some  of  those  Gnn.ooi)  troops 
overseas  home.  Stop  ge^icrals  frcm  fixing 
up  their  airi^lancs  for  luxtiiy  jjrivite  u-e. 
Crack  down  on  the  phony  disability  pay- 
ments to  high  ranking  generals  and  ad- 
.nirals.  Prohibit  the  nnnfivinp  brass  from 
collecting  flight  pay  All  these  would  help 
restore  some  sensibility  to  the  military 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  just  last  night  in  t)ie 
Vv\",  shine  ton  ^t.i".  a  very  wise  and 
thoughful  comment  was  made  by  tlie 
(  orrespon.lent  Fiank  Geilem.  when  he 
.••aid : 

respite  the  presen(«'  of  leonid  Bre/hnev 
nnd  tiie  continuing  revelations  of  a;ipects  of 
Watergate,  despite  the  recess  ol  the  Senate 
i-^elect  C.imniit:ee.  Mie  most  imp.^rta'U  lonu- 
torm  news  last  week  cane  from  the  appear- 
ance tx'fore  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  James  R,  Srhlesmger.  .-seeking  con- 
nrmaiion  as  secretary  of  defense. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that  all  the 
attention  of  the  country  is  focused  on 
Watergate  and.  cf  course,  on  Brezhnev 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  attention,  but  very 
little  attention  on  the  apjjointment  of 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  person  tlie 
President  of  the  Uiiit.;d  States  will  ap- 
j)oint. 

Mr.  Getleiu  goes  on  to  say; 

In  reference  to  the  continued  bombing  of 
Cambodia,  Schle.singer  took  tlic  adnuuisira- 
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tion  po.sition  that  hcmhing  pnyovc  any- 
where anytime  Is  an  inherei.t  God-pi' en 
right  of  the  President  of  the  Uiiited  States. 
He  didn't  put  il  in  tlio  e  terms,  but  any 
rational  defense  of  the  devastation  nf  yet 
atio  her  country  can  re.st  only  on  that  as- 
sumption. 

And  he  ra'tlcd  a  bomb  or  t  .vo  at  North 
Vietnam.  apparenUy  Just  for  lorm.  saying 
rlie  United  Slates  cotild  certrinly  resume 
i)nmlnng  North  Vietnam  if  it  chose,  but  he 
did  not  fijre.see  the  circumsthiices  ar.  ing  in 
which  It  would  so  choose. 

The  most  important  part  of  his  testimony, 
h'~.wevcr.  had  to  do  v.ith  what  lie  felt  was  the 
vital  neces.'  ity  of  huiltfin''  R"me  super-sophi.s- 
ticated  nuclear  bombs  a;  a  cost  nf  ju.-t  under 
a  half-million  dollars  per  bomb — not  allow- 
ing for  cost  overruns  run  oter  by  the  De- 
fen.se  Departments  most  favored  iacompe- 
litui  eoniraciors. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  him  t'.iat  Secretary 
Ere^hnev  was  in  town  and  that  this  was 
tp.ken  as  a  sitrn  of  pome  measure  of  detente 
between  the  two  nations  Surely,  v.  il.h  detente 
already  here,  we  need  not  go  on  .spending  our- 
..el'-,s  blind  cii  f..ut;i.sV  v.-eapons.^ 

He  replied  liiai  he  v.as  aware  of  tlie  ai- 
moaphcie  of  dec-ciue.  and  deiente  it.2elf  was  a 
T-owerful  rea.  on  for  .spciidirig  ever  more 
money  on  c.er  ntorc  sop'usiicated  weapons 
He  thus  repealed  himself  as  an  Ideal  Sec- 
retary of  Deleiise  Irtm  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Pentagon. 

The  reasoning,  hardly  original  wiili  Schles- 
liijer.  goes  like  this. 

In  limes  oi  peace  and  fricnd-slUp  with  the 
rtu:~sians  and  Chinese,  we  must  pour  ever- 
) ''.creasing  amounts  cf  money  into  fantasy 
.trms  IjecaucC  that's  the  only  way  we  can 
Keep  Ihcm  friendlv 

In  tunes  of  unfnendlHu.ss  on  the  part  of 
•cither  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese,  on  tlie 
other  iiraid.  we  nnist  pour  c-.vi--increa.sing 
anioinits  of  money  into  faiit.asy  arms  be- 
1  au.se  that's  the  only  way  we  can  kcf-p  them 
frotn  attacking  lis  tomorrow-. 

Ill  times  that  a;-e  neither  friendly  nor  nn- 
.'itnrtly.  we  must  pour  ever-increasing 
p,mo\-iiits  of  mo:  ey  into  fantasy  anna  so  as  lo 
i.e  prepared  for  either  c-.entualiiy. 

Ill  a  changing  world,  one  tliiug  alone  i^ 
cou.ilaui;  more  nuiiey  for  arnic. 

The  new  secretary  thus,  by  liis  own  testi- 
mony, is  incapable  of  foreseeing,  or  even 
imagining,  a  situation  in  which  his  xicw 
department's  attituue  would  be  anyfniiig  but. 
luc-essant  demands  for  more  money  for  arms. 
To  support  .all  this,  he  testUied  that  he 
c-es  as  his  'pre-eminent  challenge  '  the  duty 
to  ere  lie  a  "national  .sense  of  purpo.sc  and 
f  o'nesion  Ijeliind  tlie  ciefi  u.-e  program"  and 
thus  overcome  what  he  calted  "the  psycho- 
1  ."i-jii  urge"  in  Congress  lo  "chop  away  "  at 
..rms  spending. 

Trar.'aated,  what  that  means  is  th.it  not 
onlv  must  we  underwrite  The  wihios-  dreams 
I  f  the  arms  fantasists  in  the  Pentagon's 
■  hiiik  tiT.ks.  but  we  al.so  must  pay  for  Schles- 
uiger'o  eliorts  to  brainwash  us  into  being 
iiappy  to.  he  baniuuni  for  liie  aa!-.e  of  the 
irnis  programs. 

S  hlcKinger's  appointment  v.as  perhaps 
inevitable.  After  the  deluge  of  Waterga'e. 
lie  was.  it  seemed,  one  of  the  two  or  three 
i.  aie;-t  men  the  Presidctu  had  a- ailable  and 
lO.  like  EUioi  Ricliardson.  he  kept  felting 
translerred  around  to  create  the  illusion  of 
lionost.N  cvei;.  where.  When  the  inuaic  slopped, 
he  happened  to  iie  la  Defeii..e. 

But  he  IS  the  wroi.g  mind  for  that  joh,  for 
he  shares  nil  the  ass\-m-)ticns  of  open-enrted 
laiitasy  weapon  building  that  gave  us  the 
.  rms  race  and  keep  it  pcinp. 

V.'hat  the  Pentagon  needs  at  the  top  is  a 
lamd  capable  of  saying:  Once  w-e  can  kill 
every  Russian  and  Chii.ese  20  times — or  2.m 
times — that  is  enough;  we  don't  need  to  kill 
tiiem  more  times  than  that. 
For  Sehlesinger,  as  for  his  generals  and 


their  hired   think-tnnVers,   that    is   the   real 
ti'ithinkatale  th  meht. 

My  next  two  questions  to  Mr.  Sehles- 
inger inquired  about  his  v  illingness  to 
assi't  Congress  by  fiipplying  testimony 
and  documents.  I  asked: 

Has  :,:r.  Sehle.sing.-  r  indicated  that  he 
would  appear  before  any  duly  con«;titiited 
Congres.-.ional  Committee  or  .subcommittee 
upon  request? 

And— 

Did  Mr.  Sehlesinger  agree  to  provide  wortc- 
iiig  papers  and  documentation  to  the  Armed 
Services  and   Ajjpropriations  Commit  tee.s  as 

:t.,"e-'ed.' 

His  answers  were  to  the  point  and 
firm: 

My  sesponse  to  this  qties*:on  at  the  time 
of  the  hearings  was  as  follows: 

It  is  my  intent  to  insure  that  the  duly  . 
constituted  committees  of  the  Congress  re- 
oeive  the  most  complete  and  ac  arate  testi- 
mony pos.iibie  from  the  most  competent  v  tt- 
..csoea  available  lo  address  the  subject  in 
question.  To  that  end.  if  1  am  confirmed.  I 
will  cooperate  fully  with  this  Committee 
atd  w-ith  others  by  aptiearing  upon  req-.'est 
v.hen  my  testimony  would  be  of  ft-;«;i.slHnce 
ill   your   delibcralious. 

.'\nd— 

I  agree  that  the  Depannienl  of  Pefei.:se 
should  provide  the  conimi'tees  all  neces- 
sary iiiffirmation.  Where  there  is  disagree- 
ment nhriut  particulars  I  will  personally  re- 
view the  cu-cunnstanccs  with  the  aim  of 
t>cing  as  helpful  lo  the  commiuees  as 
possible. 

I  tlien  made  two  inquiries  about  the 
ominous  niactice  of  u^ing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  intelligence 
community  as  investigative  agenci'-s  do- 
mestically. This  is  an  area  I  consider  to 
be  as  imjioitant  as  foreign  military 
threats. 

If  any  Am^'rican  reflects  on  tiie  im- 
lilications  of  Watergate — a  far  more 
likely  threat.  If  the  huge  rescurces  of 
the  intelligence  community,  the  FBI. 
CIA.  DIA.  N:::a.  Deiiartmer.t  of  Defense 
were  ever  turned  to  use  to  rig  an  electioii 
or  suppress  individual  libsrty.  both  our 
democracy  and  our  freedoms  could 
;5erish.  We  have  already  seen  the  signs 
of  this  in  the  Watergate  ciisis.  Il  is  the 
mo-st  chilling  aspect  of  that  case. 

I  submit  It  is  by  lar  the  mo:-t  serious 
line  it  to  this  counliy.  to  demorracy.  lo 
freedom — far.  far  more  likely,  many 
tiine.v  nioie  likely  than  any  invasion  by 
the  Russians  cr  tiie  Chinese. 

I  asked : 

What  are  Mr  Schle.sin^er's  feelings  about 
the  use  of  civilian  or  military  employees  ol 
the  Department  of  Defense  engaging  in 
donicuic  intelhgeiue  activities'.' 

I'Ud 

Would  Mr  Schlf dinger  be  a  party  to  any 
plans  in  the  future  lo  involve  the  CIA  or 
DefCiiie  Department  m  domest  c  imelligence 
activities  of  jiny  tipC  Would  he  aciively 
rcsisL  such  invohcmeni? 

His  answers  follow: 

I  am  oppD.sed  to  the  use  of  Department  of 
Defense  personrel  in  this  way  except  as 
provided  by  law  There  are  strict  laws  gov- 
cniing  such  activities.  Very  strmpent  regula- 
liotis  governiig  Depp.rtmeni  of  Defence 
ricli'.ilics  in  this  aroa  were  aiiopied  by  tiie 
Department  under  Secretary  Melvhi  Laird. 
I  intend  to  review  these  rcgiiiations  to  assure 
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nr.nelf  of  tlielr  confiiuied  vitality  nr.d.  If 
necessary,  I  will  take  steps  to  strengthen 
them. 

and 

As  I  have  already  rsientioned,  there  are 
^tnu'.rent  l.iws  and  regulations  concerning 
tUe.se  matters.  The  Central  Intelllgenre 
Agency  i.s  properly  confined  to  foreign  intel- 
ligence aciivitieo.  I  have  said  that  I  am 
cppoiicd  to  the  use  of  Department  of  Deien.se 


proprlations  Committees  on  military  topics 
niuler  review  by  these  other  committees.-' 
I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the  De- 
partment ol"  Defense  cooperate  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Joint 
t.'conomic  Committee,  both  of  wliich  ex- 
iuiu'.e  military  problems  from  diirereiiT.  pcr- 
.-pec'tives. 

Mr.  Schlcsinger  answered : 

It    is    the    Department    of    Defense's    view 


personnel  for  this  purpose,  and  that  I  would     "'at  it  is  the  prerogative  and  the  re.sponsi- 


revicw  and  if  necessary  change  the  DoD  ruKs 
and  rca'ulations  ni  this  area,  I  intend  to  see 
to  it  that  the  laws  and  regulations  in  this 
area  are  strictly  followed  by  al!  Uepartnieii;, 
of  Defense  personnel. 

Afiain.  his  an.swer.s  appear  to  be 
.'■trai.yhtforward  and  clear.  But  we  should 
remember  that  the  CIA  ha.s  been  'Aiven 
certain  tiinction.s  dome.stically.  And  the 
charter  of  the  CIA  as  contained  in  .secret 
National  Security  Council  Intelligence 
Directives  provides  considerable  flexi- 
bility to  the  intelligence  commiinitv.  It  i.s 
time  that  the  CIA's  charter  be  made 
!)ublic  so  th.n  Congress  can  determine 
if  the  Agency's  operations  are  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  legislation  thit  estab- 
h,-hed  the  CI.\— tne  National  Secuntv 
Act  of  1947, 

At  this  point,  we  do  not  know  it  be- 
cause the  NSCID's  are  secret  and  they 
have  not  been  'disclosed  to  us. 

Furthermore,  it  is  now  prudent  to  re- 
lease the  budget  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. Only  by  reviewing  that  budget 
can  Congres.s  exercise  ovci sight  respon- 
sibility. 

The  next  question  and  answer  focus 
on  the  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting omce— the  lavesticatiny  arm 
of  Congress. 

I  a.skcd  the  Secrciary-desigr.ate: 
Will  il'.e  Department  of  Defen.se  qlve 
wholehearted  coopcr.it  ion  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  iii  its  Consresional  Inves- 
l:guti(jns.J  What  c.HCRorv  of  mft-rniation  will 
the  DoD  dciiv  the  GAO? 


bility  of  tl'.e  Congress  to  define  under  us 
rules  which  of  its  committees  have  rtspon- 
sibiliiies  for  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  The  Department  of  Defense 
IS  fully  prepared  to  brief  any  committees 
of  the  Congress  on  Department  of  Defease 
activities  in  which  they  have  a  pertinent 
ijiierest. 

That  seems  to  be  a  fair  answer  and 
would  indicate  that  other  committees 
such  as  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committees  could  expect  con- 
tinued cooperation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Considering  the  charge  that  various 
members  of  the  present  administration 
V,  ere  employed  during  the  l.ist  election  hi 
active  political  activities  in  addition  to 
their  Government  jobs.  I  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  d'jtermine  to  what  extent  Mr. 
Schlesinger  will  participate  in  any  ac- 
tive pohiicnl  ciiniiaigning.  whether  he 
would,  as  some  Secretaries  have  in  the 
past,  campaign  or  as  other  Secretaries 
have  in  the  past,  declared  that  they 
were  not  politically  active  and  would 
not  take  part  in  a  campaign. 
His  answer  is  revealing  and  .strong: 
I  have  no  intention  cf  part  icipatins  in 
active  political  campaigiiing.  It  is  my  view, 
which  I  am  confident  the  President  sliarc", 
that  Hie  Department  of  Dslense  must  be 
?!oof  from  part!s:in  politicil  activities.  Tl-.e 
central  purpose  cf  this  Department  has  tra- 
ditionally been,  and  must  continue  to  b^. 
to  build  and  maintain  the  i:ece.ssary  forces 
to  deter  war  and  to  defend  our  country.  This 
is  a  tai,k  which  h.os  had  the  under.slanding 
and   .support  of  the  great  majoritv  of   the 


American  pr-cpie.   I  believe   it   is  ab,soIuteIy 

This  question  is  important  due  to  the     t'-'-seritlal  that  there  be  a  strong,  mn-partlsaii, 

tendency  to  limit  the  information  GAO     r.ational  concensus  in  support  of  a  sufficien-: 

can  acquire,  I  found  many  times,  when     ''fff"'''^  pcsture,   and  in   my  judgment   my 

I  asked  the  GAO  to  investigate  defense     ■'"^'^".V'?"  ^^'"^  '"'^''■'^  political!   campaign 


matters,  that  our  way  had  been  I. locked 
by  the  Defense  Department.  In  the  case 
ct  the  C-.')A.  we  had  tnat  hai.'ijen  to  us, 
and  m  other  cases, 

Mr,  Schlesingers  answer  di.-pels  anv 
doubts.  He  stated: 

'■1:0  Gc:.!  r.il  Accounting  OlTice  may  be  as- 
sured oi  Die  Dcpanmenl's  wiH.lelieartetl  co- 
operuuon.  All  mlurmation  required  by  the 
GAO  to  iulfill  its  re-po..sibililie5  will  be 
t.ri.,.ded.  aijd  no  i.eceh  ary  .nfi^rmatir.a  v  ,|i 
b'-  wi'h.  eld, 

I  am  delighted  to  see  this,  Mr.  r^icsi- 
dent,  as  it  constitutes  an  improvement. 
We  certainly  ii.tLiid  to  h.old  the  Sure- 
tary  to  tiiis  coiiimitmeni. 

Another  question  aitcmiJtcd  to  deter- 
m.r.e  il  the  DOD  would  honor  the  re- 
quests  ol    other   congtessional   commit- 


ing  will  bcit  serve  f)  ilUi.strate  the  non-par- 
»:s-m  nature  of  my  responsibilities. 

I  asked  Mr.  Schlcsinger  this  final  ques- 
tion: 

Docs  Mr,  Schlesinger  oppose  the  use  of 
a-tr.e  du'y  military  officers  a,  political  j-d- 
vi.sor.s? 

He  replied:  "Yes" 

Mr,  PreMdent  this  would  mean  to  me 
that  Mr.  Schlcsinger  wotdd  be  opposed 
to  other  .Generals  or  admirals  servnig  as 
{.lolitical  advisors  in  a  cai)acitv  similar 
to  the  position  ol  General  Alexander 
Haig. 

Therefore,  I  would  su,'?gest  to  the  Sec- 
r>l  iry-designpte  that  he  cnreftjlly  check 
to  .see  whit  other  generals  may  now  be 
assisting  Mr.  Hai:i  in  his  pre-cnt  political 
post  and  that  he  strongly  resia  the  u.se 


let'.  Ill  ciutiilion  to  the  Armed  Service  of  any  m.ore  military  personnel  in  such 

and   Appropiiaiions   ComnutiLcs,    when  positiuns.  It  ."^hculd  not  become  an  accept- 

ihe..e  other  committees  were  undeitak-  able  practice,  for  il  would  soon  eucour- 

int;  examinations  of  niilitaiy  i.si,ues.  ige  our  military  officers  to  .seek  career 

The  question  read:  advantages  Ihiou^'h  party  polities.  More 

Will  the  Deparfmenr  of  D<  r»  i  jo  provide  im.rortaiTt,   it   would   mean    that   active 

brir  rings  for  oti  er  Comiiuttee.s  of  Congress  Military    oHicers    would    have    authority 

1  .  additir.n  to  the  Armed  Servifcb  and  Ap-  ar.d  power  over  domestic  acencies,  which 


is,  of  course,  anathema  to  our  system, 
some  thing  we  should  resist  and  prevent' 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  evei-ything  that  Mr. 
Schlesinger  has  said  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  unacceptable. 
On  tiie  contrary  I  found  many  of  his 
statements  to  be  well  made  and  positive 
in  outlook. 

For  example  he  has  testified,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  the  following  points: 

That  savings  can  be  made  in  the  Do- 
I)a:tment  of  Defense  intelligence  activi- 
ties. 

That  he  wants  to  bring  support  co.-,'s 
in  line. 

That  he  believes  in  the  overall  equiv- 
alence in  strategic  power  between  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S,R. 

That  he  will  initiate  a  study  on  close 
air  support  requirements. 

He  stated  that  we  must  separate  the 
national  uitelligcnce  estimates  from 
budgetary  judgments  so  as  to  preclude  an 
inflating  of  the  threat. 

That  he  will  review  the  S.-\M-D  i:''o- 
gram  and  that  he  questions  its  role  in 
European  defense 

That  he  is  skeptical  of  the  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missile  lor  strategic  pur- 
poses. 

He  IS  concerned  about  over-classifica- 
tion and  will  r.i.o\-e  to  correct  present 
abuses. 

He  said  it  mi-lit  be  possible  to  relea.se 
the  budget  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity without  endangering  national  secu- 
rity. It  is  only  classified  to  keep  Congress 
from  cutting  it  back. 

He  shares  misgivings  about  the  grade 
creep  problem— the  fact  that  we  have 
more  generals  and  admirals  now  than 
we  had  in  World  War  II,  when  we  had  six 
times  more  people  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
He  hinted  that  the  Air  Force  may  bo 
tiTing  to  scrap  the  SCAD  to  save  the  13-1. 
Many  of  these  items  sho'v  llie  Secre- 
tary-designate as  a  reflective  man  and  1 
think  he  should  be  given  credit  for  a 
v.illingness  to  rethink  serious  problems 
and  arrive  at  correcti\e  solutions.  In  ihe 
months  to  come  I  will  be  following  up 
on  many  of  the  statements  the  Secretory- 
designate  made  dui'ing  the  ccnfirmaiioii 
iv  arings,  r  sricially  in  rcspoii^e  to  a  letter 
I  wrote  him  through  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  President,  though  1  h'lve  ceilain 
re.'';ervations  on  iKtrticular  issues.  I  intf.  lui 
to  vote  for  the  confirmition  of  the  Sec- 
rctai'i -designate.  I  wish  to  offer  my  ap- 
i)rei.iation  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
miltee  for  assisting  me  in  obfuning  ;:n- 
sweis  to  the  questions  I  hove  ,ju;.t  pre- 
sented. I  hope. that  it  will  come  to  be 
known  that  every  nr.me  submitted  to  tlie 
Senate  for  confii'ui.'dion,  in-NOlving  ;■  jio- 
sitioii  with  authority  and  lesiionsibility 
such  as  this,  will  receive  the  rncst  ihor- 
ougli  scrutiny  iiossible. 

Mr.  President,  I  poii'it  out  that  Mr, 
Schlesinger  h.is  hod  a  number  of  .iob.s 
already  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
in  each  in.stancc  he  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  resp'onsiblc.  careful, 
tlioughtful,  and  competent  pei'son  I  first 
knew  lum  when  he  w^as  m  the  Biue.ui  of 
Die  Budget,  as  one  of  the  top  men  in  the 
Bureau.  Before  that,  however,  he  was  a 
.'trategic  analyst  at  Rand  Coin,  and  de- 
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veloped  great  experience  in  procurement 
and  in  tiie  tcclinology  of  iniiitaiy  opera- 
tions. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  competence  in 
the  Budget  Bureau,  partly  because  he 
was  one  of  tlie  I'icople  wlio  brought  to  it 
the  background  of  understanding  of 
military  weaponry,  an.  area  in  which  we 
have  wasted  and  thro'Aii  away  more 
money,  probably,  than  in  any  oilier  area 
of  our  govci'nmcnt  tl  operations. 

As  Scnatoi  Sykixctox  poiritcd  out  this 
morning.  Mr.  Sclilesinger  was  a  hi.jhly 
competent  head  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  resisting  some  efTorts  by  the 
military  which  took  coT4sidcra)3le  courage 
and  principle. 

He  also  served  briefly  as  the  head  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  No 
rgcncy  is  moi'e  clouded  and  inysfcrinus. 
no  agency  in  which  our  in.'ormation  is 
more  limited,  tiian  the  CI.'\.  But  irom 
evei-ything  I  have  lieard  about  it — and 
I  have  heard  a  creat  deal —  lie  did  bring 
to  tlie  CIA  a  concern  with  waste  and  a 
coiicein  with  imiironcr  involvements,  a 
concern  that  the  CIA  should  be  made  as 
rcspor.sive  to  the  Prcident  as  pcssibie. 
All  the:se  are  ceitamly  in  his  favor. 

So.  in  sum.  this  man  has  a  pood  rec- 
ord. I  think  he  could  be  an  evcellent  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  I  do  think,  however, 
that  his  responses  to  the  Committee  on 
Aimt^d  SciVices  are  most  tlisturbing. 
They  do  make  it  hard,  de.spite  this  f»\c 
record,  for  some  of  us  to  vote  for  him. 
But.  under  the  ciiciimstcnccs  end  on  bal- 
ance. I  mu.'',t  conclude  th:.t  I  will  siip- 
l-ort  the  ncmiiiation. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  llic  rciiiainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  HARRY  I-'.  B^'RD,  -Ti-t.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  need 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
C;;rolina. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior ociiator  Irom  Sou.,h  Carolina  has  l-j 
nunules  of  his  own.  Does  tlie  S?nc.tor 
irom  'Virginia  wi.,li  to  add  Ii;s  lo  min- 
utes to  that'.' 

I^Tr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR  No,  I  wrnt 
to  give  the  ojijiori'uiity  to  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
.s'ieak  longer  this  moriiinc,  if  he  so  de- 
si  i-es. 

Mr.  THUKMON'D.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  niiv:  spr^ck  now,  if  he  v.o.shes. 

Mr.  H.\RRY  F.  PATRD.  JR.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ihiak  the  Senator  frcim  Wiscon- 
sin has  rendered  the  Senate  a  fine  serv- 
ice in  pro;.ounding  the  questions  lie 
asked  of  tiie  nominee  for  the  posiiion  of 
Secret  iiy  of  Dr/ci!,- c,  I  think  it  is  im- 
roitrnt  that  the  Senate  pot  on  the 
Rccor.D  the  detailed  views  of  the  trp  cf- 
ficials  of  our  GtU'einnient, 

Ja:nes  R.  Schlcsinger  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  confirmation  on  tlirec  oc- 
casions, this  bring  the  th.ird.  His  nomi- 
nation to  be  Chaiiman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commi.ision  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  I  have  not  searched  the 
REconn.  but  I  believe  it  was  a  unanimous 
vote.  His  nomination  to  \c  Diiector  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  w  as  con- 
firmed this  pa  t  January  or  February. 
There,  again.  I  have  not  searched  the 
Ri'conD,  but  I  am  confident  that  it  was 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  His  nomine  lion  to 


be  Secretary  of  Dcfeiise  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Commitice  on  Armed 
Eeivices. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
just  mentioned.  Dr.  Schlesinger  lias  a 
distinguished  record  in  Government.  He 
is  a  Virginian — a  resident  of  Virginia. 
although  not  a  r,ative  of  Virginia,  For  7 
ycais  he  was  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  His  entire  rccoid  in  Gov- 
ernment lias  been  distinguished,  I  believe 
he  has  the  ability,  the  intellect,  and  the 
courage  to  make  an  outstanding  Secre- 
tary of  Defen'e.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
in-;  nomination. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  Record  sliow 
today  tliat  every  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  approves  his  nom- 
ination. 

I  put  one  Que.stion  to  Dr.  S:  hicsinger 
wh'  11  he  appeared  befoie  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Senices  which  I  would  l.ke  to 
read  into  ihe  Record.  My  question  to  D:'. 
Sihlesmger  was  this: 

Dj  you  feel  the  United  Slates  Khould  po- 
liije  or,  to  use  another  word,  guarivnlee  tlie 
co:ij-i.ie  in  Iiiduohiiia'? 

Dr.  Schlesinrter  replied: 

N".  sir.  I  think  that  ei^hfr  "police"  or 
"cuaraiitec"  would  be  far  too  siroof  phrar.es 
to  be  u-ed  in  this  regard.  I  think  that  what 
I  would  preier  to  say  is  that  the  United 
lii..;ic.s  liiis  some  resp.jii^ibiliiy  to  a; old  and 
tlipiefore  ^iouic  re.ipoiuibilii  v  pt-rhaps  to  take 
SrJioii  were  there  ;o  be  gross  and  massive 
Tio!:^'io:'..s  which  ri'gV.t  thrra'cn  tl.e  con- 
iiii',ie:l  eristen'-p  of  South  Vie; !'!\m.  I  do  roi 
rxptct  f^iose  csr-nmsiance'  to  develop.  Sen- 
p.tor.  and  they  iire  the  only  circiU'istaiices 
Llxai  would  call  for  U.S.  aciioii  of  the  t>-pc 
ihift  I  Lliiiiliyuii  arc  rcfernug  to. 

I  thir.k  he  ccrl  "•inlv  is  on  sound  prornd 
in  sovin<?  that  the  United  States  c.oinioi 
iindeitfike  to  police  or  ptinrr.ntee  the 
r  en  so -f!  re  in  Indochi;ia. 

The  only  vay  that  can  be  dene,  it 
."■vTiis  to  me.  i=;  for  the  United  States  to 
be'onie  massively  intolved.  such  as  we 
h.'"o:iic  mn.ssivclv  involved  in  Indochina 
in  inCo.  I9G6.  anH  .so  lortli. 

Mr.  President.  1  commend  to  th."  Scijr- 
nte  the  nomination  of  Ji'ines  R,  Schles- 
inger to  be  Secretary  of  D'fenso. 

Jlr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yiclJs  time? 

Mr.  THURMONID,  Mr.  President.  I 
thrnk  the  able  :ind  di  imciuishid  Sen- 
ator from  Vir:;in:a  for  offering  for  me 
the  opportunity  to  co  ahead  of  him,  but 
he  was  reponing  the  noin^naiion  and  I 
felt  f.iat  out  of  res)5ect  lie  should  go 
iir.ct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFrTCKR.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  C.  I'olina  if  he  is  proceeding  on 
the  time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Proii'. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  par;.icul.:r 
wiiiclr  liiiie  it  i>.  1  shall  only  tcke  3  or  4 
minutes. 

r,:r.  BEALI..  Mr.  President,  I  am  tlie 
tIeiiT.iee  of  the  Senator  from  Peniisyi- 
van  a  iMr.  ocori>  as  the  acting  ininou.y 
leader. 

I  yic'lvi  the  lime  of  the  Senator  from 
Pentisylvanii  'Mr.  Scono  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  .^ouih  Carolina, 

Tlie  PR^^IDTKO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Lcm  Sjui.h  Caioluiu  io  rcto^niicd. 


Mr.  THURMONT).  Mr.  President,  as 
t'le  ranking  minoniy  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  use  in 
supi>ort  of  the  nom.niaiion  of  Dr.  James 
R.  Schlesinger  as  Secretary  cf  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Dr  Schlcsinger  brings  to  tins  ofBce  ex- 
cepiional  qualifications  and  an  excellent 
background.  His  qualincauoiis  stem  Irom 
his  '^vork  at  Harvard  Universiiy  wliere  he 
received  his  undergraduate  degree  wilh 
honcrs  in  i;).jO,  Subsequently,  he  earneJ 
his  master  and  doctorate  deExces.  He 
then  entered  the  teaching  profession  a.id 
assiuned  responsibilities  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Pedeial  Resei  ve  Board,  the  Rand 
Corp,,  and  the  Naval  War  College. 

In  1&G3  he  iiirneii  his  aiieniion  full 
time  lo  defeiioe-related  luatlers  as  di- 
rector of 'strategic  studies  for  tlie  Rand 
Coi'i),  At  this  tanc  he  ojxiciaiized  in  stra- 
tegic analysis  with  paiiicular  jtlciencc 
to  nuclear  weaponry. 

With  this  splendid  backgroun  1.  Dr 
Schle.  mgcr  in  1969  began  a  ptciod  of 
Government  seitice  which  enables  him 
to  be  such  an  outstanding  nominee.  He 
entered  the  Bureau  of  Budget  as  aii' As- 
sistant Director,  quickly  rising  lo  liic  pu- 
sitian  of  Acting  Director.  He  had  rc- 
spon.  ibility  for  ihe  Oilice  of  Management 
and  Budget  for  budget  act^ities  associ- 
ated with  national  .security  and  inlcr- 
natloual  programs.  Also,  he  served  as  the 
OMB  representative  on  the  Space  Coun- 
cil and  on  various  Kaliciial  Sc'cuiic 
Cronrii  comniittc.-'s. 

In  1071  Dr.  Schlesin:;er  became  Chair- 
man of  tiic  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
rn:!  Head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
IGlh  Intel-national  Atomic  Energy  Gen- 
era! Conferenr-c.  After  2  years  in  this 
capacity  he  was  appointed  ia  February. 
1973,  as  Director  of  Central  Litelliscnce 

As  a  teacher,  author,  and  sneci!ili.st  in 
strategic  analv.sis  he  is  intellerti:il!v  pre- 
p.ired  for  the  demanding  task  and  awe- 
.som?  rcspon«^ibility  as  the  Pre.siden"s 
chief  architect  of  our  national  dcfrn-c. 

AT,-  Pre-'ident.  the  record  clearly  shews 
tlia'.  D*-.  Schlcsinger  is  "excepticnaliy 
well  eriuippcd."  to  use  the  words  cf  Prre- 
ic'ent  Nixon,  tc  provide  strong  leadership 
at  tlie  Pentagon.  At  age  44  he  is  the 
youngest  man  ever  chosen  as  Secretary 
ff  Defense  and  perhaps  has  broader 
jiieparation  than  any  who  preceded  liim 

li.  is  my  firm  belief  that  t>T.  Scliiis- 
ingcr  will  biing  to  the  Doijailuicnt  of  De- 
fense I'le  kind  of  h-adership  we  a"l  de- 
cile. He  will  ru'i  a  tight  siup.  wliile  at 
the  ;  amc  time  be  a  strong  and  bciitvaLlr 
advocate  of  the  defense  systems  needed 
to  maintain  our  national  defcnjo  pcnurc 
at  a  level  second  to  no  other  nation. 

Mr.  Fre.sident.  I  can  understani  the 
interr-<;  of  the  di.stingui^^ed  Senator 
from  ■V\'isconsin  m  propounding  qur-ticiis 
to  the  Secretary  nominee.  I  might  Fa\. 
however,  that  I  think  many  cf  the'-e  kv.O!:- 
t!on=  are  matters  that  the  Se"rctary  cf 
Drfcn.s^  would  not  malie  a  decisirn  iipnn 
For  instance,  on  the  question  of  bembin^ 
the  Sccrciary  ef  Defense  might  have  a 
view,  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
would  make  the  decLsion.  Ec  would  ha-.e 
to  i firry  out  the  deci.-ions  of  the  Pie  i- 
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dent  or  it  would  he  his  duty,  luidcr  tiiC 
(ir.  umstances,  probably,   to  resign. 

In  the  matter  of  tioops  abroad.  I  think 
thj.s  1.S  anotlier  decision  tliat  would  liavo 
to  be  made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
Mo.st  of  the.NC  broad  dec  i.'^ion.';.  many  of 
whirii  were  proiierly  covered  in  the  qui.s- 
tion.s  of  the  distinKUi.-hed  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsin.  are  que.stion.s  of  prcat  map- 
nitude  They  are  questions  invulvinsx  not 
only  this  Nation,  but  I'oreif-'n  nation..'-  and 
fiucstion.s  involving  foreign  policv. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND  Therefore,  decision.s 
^ould  have  to  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  However,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  Secretary  of  Defense  migJit 
be  called  ujoon  to  make  recommendations 
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and  if  the  President  called  tipon  him  for 
a  recommendation  it  would  be  hi.-  duty 
to  make  such  a  recommendation.  It 
would  be  his  duty  to  make  recommenda- 
tion.';, but  the  point  is  that  on  the.-e 
broad  questions  of  national  and  inter- 
national import,  questions  of  fjreat  mac- 
mtude.  the  Commander  in  Chief  would 
have  to  make  this  decision. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  tlio  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartcdlv 
concur  in  tlie  lattei  part  of  the  Senators 
statement.  What  I  was  conccined  about 
in  the  statement  by  tiie  nominee  is  that 
he  could  conceive  circumstances  under 
which  lie  would  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  resume  bombing  in  Vietnam,  for 
instance. 

Tlie  Senator  i.s  correct  that  the  Pre.si-\ 
dent  U  Conamander  m  Chief  and  tligj^ 
he  has  authority  over  the  armed  .servK'es. 
I  am  .sure  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  do  as  he  wasytold 
to  do.  But  liis  :ecomm'"'n'''ilions  to 
President  are  ol  f^reat  nnijortance.  Hi' 
is  the  chief  adviser  to  the  President.  His 
view  that  he  would  recommend  that  to 
the  Pre.sidcnt  is  importa;it.  althou!;h  he 
cannot  act  on  hi:,  own  reconuiiendation. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  distm-- 
guJshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Of 
course,  circumstances  existing  at  tlie 
time  might  determine  many  questions. 
What  exists  today  m,ay  not  exi-t  to- 
morrow, next  month,  or  next  year,  and 
the  decision  that  he  mii,ht  reeommend 
on  a  certain  coui.-e  of  action  today  mitiht 
be  a  different  course  of  action,  whether 
It  is  in  Vietnam  or  .somewhere  else,  next 
month,  next  year,  or  in  .vears  ahead. 

At  any  rate,  I  know  of  no  man  v  ho 
has  ever  pone  to  this  po.-iti(m  who  is 
more  hii/hly  educated:  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  ever  pone  to  this  position  v.lio 
has  had  the  benefit  ot  stich  broad  expe- 
rience in  t;overnmenl— the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budpet.  the  Central  InlelliiJence  Apency, 
systems  analysis,  and  various  field,s— 
wiucli  should  be  ol  great  importance  in 
uirivmp  at  decisions  and  recommenda- 
tion.-, whi(h  he  would  make  durin-  his 
tenure  ol  olfice. 

It  IS  my  oiJinion  that  Dr.  Schlesinper 
V.  opcnminded  I  tihnk  he  will  be  plea.sed 
to  li.^ten  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
liear  what  they  have  to  .say.  and  he  .should 
do  so.  It  is  my  judgment  he  will  curry 
the  biK  picture  as  well  as  minute  mat- 
ters that  are  important.  The  Secretary 


has  to  look  after  details,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  has  to  carry  the  big.  broad  pic- 
ture. I  think  Dr.  Schlesinger  has  the 
capacity  to  do  this. 

The  Defense  Department  sjiends  more 
money  than  any  other  department  of 
Government  Tlie  HEW  is  now  spending 
such  tremendous  amount,s,  it  i.s  rivaling 
the  Defense  Department.  Just  a  few- 
years  ago  the  Defen.se  Department  budg- 
et was  50  percent  of  the  entire  budget. 
Today  it  stands  at  about  30  percent.  So 
tlie  Dcfen.se  Department,  althouEh  it 
may  be  spending  more  today  than  it  did 
some  years  ago.  is  spending  less  in  pro- 
portion, because  escalation  has  taken 
place,  inflation  has  come  about,  and  it 
requires  more  money  to  buy  tanks,  plane.s, 
V  capon.-,  and  equipment,  just  as  it  costs 
more  to  li\e  and  costs  more  for  other 
products.  So  we  cannot  blame  the  De- 
fense Department  for  that. 

The  purpose  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  to  keep  our  country  prepared  to 
prevent  war.  and  if  we  get  into  a  war, 
then  to  win  the  war.  The  greatest  thing 
v.e  can  do  to  prevent  war.  in  my  judg- 
ment,, is  to  maintain  a  strong  military 
establishment,  and  that  means  a  military 
establishment  that  is  second  to  none  in 
the  woild. 

If  we  do  that,  I  think  we  can  prevent 
a  general  war.  I  think  we  can  prevent 
a  nuclear  holocaust.  I  think  we  can  help 
to  keep  the  wliole  world  free  if  we  keep 
this  Nation  strong,  becaii.se  if  this  Na- 
tion should  f;o  under,  the  rest  of  tiie  free 
world,  the  free  nation.s  would  collapse. 
It  would  be  just  like  sathering  ripe  ap- 
ples in  a  basket  if  this  Nation  went 
under. 

Soyit  is  my  hope  that  we  cM-i  keep  tiiis 
i^fjK^try  .strong.  I  believe  Dr.  Schlesinger 
.'.111  advocate  that  policy.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  he  is  going  to  scrutinize — 
and    scrutinize    very    clo.sely— what    is 
si'cnt  in  the  Defense  Department.  Every 
Item  of  waste  and  extrava.uance  should 
he  eliminated.  As  the  ranking  Republi- 
c:<n  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  siiall  certainly  cooperate  with 
him   in   this   matter,   bccau,se   I   am   a 
great  believer  in  thrift.  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever that  when  you  are  spending  the 
public's  money,  you  ought  to  be  more 
(Mcful  than  if  you  are  spending  your 
own  money.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  get- 
ting a  dollars  worth   for  every   dollar 
spent.  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Schlcsin^'er  will 
pursue  a  course  of  action  along  that  line. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  speak  for  Dr. 
Sciile.singer  on  this  occasion,  and  I  urge 
that  the  nomination  he  api.uoved  unan- 
imously. I  sincerely  hope  it  will   be.   1 
predict  that  he  will  make  an  able  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  one  of  the  mo-t 
dedicated  men  who  has  ever  served  m 
this  capacity. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  presenting 
thi.^  nomination  in  the  fine  manner  he 
has. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FJCT.R 
yifids  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  CVRD,  ,JR.  Mi 
dent,  I  yield  myself  such  time  a: 
take. 

I  think  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  made  a  powerful 
presentation  in  behalf  of  the  nominee  for 


Who 

Presi- 
I  may 


Secretary  of  Defense.  I  a.ssociate  myself 
with  his  remarks  and  I  associate  myself 
also  with  his  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
need  that  this  country  maintain  a  strong 
national  defen.se. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  ajJiiarent 
opiK)sition  to  Dr.  James  R.  Schlesinger  to 
be  Secretary  of  Defense.  That  being  the 
case,  I  see  no  further  need  for  discus- 
sion. I  am  wilhng  to  either  yield  back 
the  remainder  oi  my  time  or  reserve  that 
time  for  a  later  discussion.  I  understand 
the  vote  on  the  nomination  will  come  ai 
12:30. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  speak  very  brieliy  and  then  yield 
back  tlie  iciiaindcr  of  my  time  at  that 
point. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  further 
point,  a  point  which  I  have  made  to  some 
extent,  but  I  want  to  underhne  and  em- 
phasize it.  because  this  is  an  opportunity 
in  which  we  can  realize  the  irony  of  our 
increasing  military  .spending  at  a  time 
not  only  when  the  war  is  ending  In 
Southeast  A.sia  and  Vietnam,  but  ahso  at 
a  time  when  we  are  seeking  better  rela- 
tions with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  commented  on  lliis  P'Oint  be- 
fore, but  I  would  like  to  read  from  an 
editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
which  I  think  does  a  fine  job  of  summar- 
izing this  irony : 

To  Mr.  Bre/hnev,  tlie  President  dfclarcd  his 
liope  oi  iruikinp  evt-n  greater  progrcs,s  toward 
I  he  (Toal-j  or  better  relatums  between  tLf» 
U.S  uiid  tJ.S.HH.,  and,  above  all.  of  "lifiing 
the  l)iirdtn  of  arniaiiirnts  from  (he  world 
and  biUldii;^'  a  .^^i  rurmro  of  poaro.  ' 

To  the  Seiia'c  Armed  Si-rviros  Cimimitteo, 
Mr  .S(  liIe.siiiL'er  dpcl.ired  that  it  would  he 
iiiipcK-sible  to  reduce  tlie  '^79  billioii  U.S.  dc- 
feiise  budf-et.  On  the  conlr.-iry,  "tlie  inililiiry 
biid^:et  w,iU  have  to  ri.se.  "  siiu-e  need.s  niii:st 
Ije  'ba  ed  upon  the  capabilities  of  our  op- 
poneiitH  ratiier  tliaii  tlic  atiuo.-plicrc  of  iiitcr- 
nat'onal  relr.tioti.-." 

.■siinilnrly.  and  even  nior.'  .stronplv.  on  the 
eve  of  tiie  Bre/hnev  Vi^-it.  Acting?  JSecretarv 
of  Defense  Wiliiani  P.  Clenietn.s  referred  to 
•liii.s  so-ealied  fi»ino.-phr"-o  of  detente"  usid 
I>ronoiinced  hinibei:  appreheiioive  .ibout  Ko- 
M<  I  eii|)al)il;tie.-, 

?Tr.  CIonirTiU-  does  not  anticipate  budgijt 
'■nts.  He  Is  not  even  Ifxikinj.:  for  thetii.  '-To 
the  confrHry,"  he  told  nevsnien.  "I've  been 
I'K.ikin;,'  into  areas  vv heri?  programs  may  be 
e:<panded  and  vUiere  we  ni'glic  in  fact  move 
Ijie  otiier  way.  " 

iN'ow  Me.s,ir.s.  Scli!esin^;fr  and  Cienlent^;  are 
not  generals  or  admiral.,.  They  are  civiUHii.-;, 
but  civilians  w.).o  sound  a.s  if  tliey  think 
notliinp  has  eliangcd  in  the  14  years  since 
Mr  Bre.-hnev's  piedeee.'-or.  Niki'a  Klju- 
sheliev.  Vi,-i'ed  Die.se  sliores.  bre.vUiing  belig- 
erencc 

1'.  all  make-,  jou  wonder.  Doe.s  tiie  Pre-,!- 
dc.il  .^eleci.  men  for  the  Penlat'on  who  Unnk 
Iliis  v.oy,  or  do  tiioy  begin  thinking  tlii.s  wav 
after  tliey  sire  .selected'?  I.s  it  .some  kind  o'f 
in.stirntional  iniperative  whieh  they  anio- 
maiirally  a<:ct-pt — the  military  man's  as- 
otimpuon  lljal  no  amount  of  liardware  i,-; 
ever  enou;;li  and  tli.il.  no  e.xpen.e  .-hoiild  hi- 
spared  to  l)e  pnj.t.red  for  even  the  remotest 
of  eontinj.e;ieR  ;,  wliatever  other  .s.ieial  cosfjj 
inn., I  be  endtired  as  a  ei>u.>fcqiienir? 


This  editorial  concludes; 

Obvioii.'ly,  ii  js  nnieali.-,tic  to  e':i)ecf  eiilier 
\V;isliin^non  or  Moseow  to  inaugurate  a  pro- 
gram of  vnnlateral  disarmament.  But  it  is 
ni,t  tuirealist;e — ir  i.s,  mdeed.  the  epitome  of 
reali.sm,  and  very  much  in  ihiir  nun  ual  In- 
t>  re.st;: — for  tl.em  to  .-eize  tlie  opporlrniily  to 
etirl)  it'C  arm,'-  r.-ife.  and   wlnle  tlicv  :;re  a',"jiil. 
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it.   to  curb  the  mental  set   and   rltetoric  of 
the  cold  war. 

One  further  ob.servation  on  this.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  on  my  door  an  asser- 
tijn  that  may  surprise  some.  It  says, 
■"National  defen.'-e  is  our  insurance  pol- 
i<  •'•.  We  must  be  No,  1."  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  way.  We  must  have  a 
strong  militai-y.  The  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  is  absolutely  right  in  that  state- 
ment, as  is  the  Senator  from  Virginia: 
but,  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any  ques- 
tion that  the  waste  is  appalling  in  the 
military.  We  now  have  an  F-14  plane 
that  the  Defense  Department  seems  de- 
termined to  move  ahead  on  and  jjroduce 
in  volume,  costing  some  S20  million  per 
copy,  some  10  times  as  much  as  a  Mig-21 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible way  that  1  plane  of  ours  can  stand 
up  to  10  Russian  planes;  yet  10  of  those 
Russian  planes  cost  no  more  than  1  F-14. 

Because  we  aie  heh,  ing  the  Defen.se 
Department  to  build  these  enormously 
expensive,  highly  complex  weapons,  we 
are  creating  a  situation  in  which  our 
force  levels  are  reduced  and  the  strength 
or  our  military  is  reduced.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  because  we  are 
going  to  sjjcnd  more  money  on  the  mili- 
tary, we  are  going  to  have  a  stronger 
military  force.  That  is  not  necissaiily 
so.  We  can  spend  more  money  and  have 
a  weaker  defense  p'lsture  when  those 
moneys  are  spent  on  nuclear  aircraft 
carriers  for  an  unlikely  nuclear  scenario, 
P'-H's,  which  cost  iremjiidous  amounts 
of  money,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
our  force  levels.  We  should  recognize 
that. 

So  I  do  hojie  th;it  on  this  occasion. 
when  the  Senate  is  about  to  confirm. 
i;erhaps  unanimou.-ly.  the  nomin'^iticn  of 
a  new  Secretary  of  D'jfcnse.  we  recog- 
nize two  thinss;  No.  1.  that  wc  are  mov- 
ing into  a  new  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  can  have  a  detente,  in  which  we  can 
hiave  a  mutual  reduction  of  arms,  as 
President  Nixon  and  Mr  Brezhnev  have 
agreed  to  do. 

No.  2.  it  is  very  iiossible  to  have  a 
strong  military  force,  indeed,  the  strong- 
est Air  Force,  the  strongest  Navy,  the 
strongest  deterrent  in  the  world,  while 
at  tho  same  time  devoting  less  of  our 
limited  resources  to  the  mihtary  than 
wc  have  in  the  p.^ot. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  flcor,  and 
if  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  are  willing 
to  yield  back  their  time.  I  am  willin-i  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mrt  PELL.  Mr,  President,  the  Senate 
has  i)re;ently  before  it  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  James  R,  Schlesinger  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  It  is  with  real  reserva- 
tions that  I  would  con.sider  this  nomina- 
tion, for,  Mr.  President,  during  the  past 
week  I  was  present  for  2  full  days  and 
testified  before  the  Military  Con.-truc- 
tion  Subcommittee  en  Armed  Services, 
and  it  was  apparent  to  me  as  well  as  to 
others  that  our  Department  of  Defense 
needs  a  Secretary  of  Defense  who  is  re- 
.sp;-insive  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
to  the  Congress. 

We  in  the  Rhod?  Island  and  Mas.sachu- 
setts  delegations  have  been  outraged  by 
the  decisions  to  close  the  Newport  Naval 


Station,  Quonset  Point  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  at 
Quonset.  and  the  Boston  Naval  Yard. 
For  2  days  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  on  Armed  Services 
heard  testimony  in  which  it  was  clearly 
illustrated  that  the  interests  of  national 
dcfen.se,  our  economy,  and  indeed  the  ef- 
ficiency of  DOD  would  be.  t  be  served  by 
the  continuance  of  these  strategic  and 
economic  naval  ba^es  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusett.s.  Thee  hearings  were 
rei./letc  with  thj  political  overtones  that 
surrounded  the  decisionmakinr'  process 
in  regard  to  base  closings. 

The  Defense  Department  although 
quick  to  close  these  bases  has  dragced 
its  feet  in  suj^plying  those  interested 
S;nator  ;  and  Congrc.'smjrn  with  th?  facts 
cntompa.ssing  their  decisions. 

It  would  aijpear  that  while  the  Defense 
Department  is  projecting  a  $25  million 
.'avings  m  regard  to  the  Rhode  Island 
naval  bases  and  their  closure  that  this 
misguided  deci-ion  may  well  cost  the 
t.'.xpayers  of  this  country  one-quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars. 

What  I  am  most  critical  of.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  system  that  the  Defense  De- 
ixirtment  u.ses  to  determine  which  ba.ses 
should  be  closed  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  c'o'-e  them.  Th.ere  either  is 
no  system  at  all  or  otherwise  there  is  a 
])articularl.v  insensitive  one  to  human 
needs. 

If  Mr.  Schlesinger  and  the  White 
Hou.'-e  allows  this  decision  to  stand 
notwithstanding  the  pages  and  pages 
of  testimony  before  Mr.  Symingtons 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction, 
then  it  will  be  apparent  to  all  that  this 
administration  may  well  go  down  in 
histoi-y  as  the  mo^t  inhuman,  indiffer- 
ent, insensitive  administration  since  the 
vciy  bc,"iniiing  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
that  the  list  of  base  closings  prior  to 
their  announcement  was  reviewed  by 
White  House  employees.  I  think  the 
Congress  has  the  right  to  know  just 
who  in  the  White  House  had  access  to 
this  list — a  list  that  was  compiled  hi 
secrecy  and  kept  in  secrecy  from  the 
Governors  and  the  congressional  dele- 
gations of  the  States  involved.  Fur- 
thermore. I  vvo'ik'.  hope  that  the  new 
Secretary  of  Defense  mioht  be  able  to 
tell  us  whether  any  revisions  were 
made  in  this  list  by  While  House 
employees. 

It  seems  to  me  more  than  coinci- 
dence that  a  list  of  base  closings  is 
drawn  u])  in  an  election  year  but  does 
not  surface  until  6  months  after  elec- 
tion. What  particularly  disturbs  me  is 
that  the  Defense  Department  called 
for  the  largest  amount  of  money  to  be 
Silent  in  Rhode  Island  since  World 
War  II  knowing  at  the  same  time  that 
firm  iilans  were  in  being  for  closing 
these  same  bases.  I  believe  this  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money  for  what  would  at 
least  in  part  appear  to  be  political  rea- 
sons is  particularly  galling  and  out- 
rageous. 

Last.  I  would  hoi)e.  Mr.  Pre.-ident. 
that  Mr.  Schlesinper,  if  he  is  at  all 
concerned  with  the  integrity  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,   would  do  his 


best  to  reverse  this  determination,  and 
it  is  with  that  hoi^e  and  that  plea 
that  I  speak  todav  on  his  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  all 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mi.  Pre.s- 
idcnt.  I  yield  b.;ck  the  lemainuer  ol  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  .v  itld 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  whatever  time  I  may  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  vote  on  the 
confirm.ition  of  the  nomination  oi  Mr. 
S.:hlesinger  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  take  rlnce  at  12:30  p  m.  today. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  the  con.-ideration  of  legislative 
busine.ss. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Abourezk'.  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H  R.  861 J  which  the  clerk  will 
rei'ort. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Cilendar  No  239  iH.R.  8619 ».  a  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  agriculture  and  en- 
viro. mental  and  consumer  protection  pro- 
|.rams  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
l;t74,  and   for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  vhich  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Ain-'roi>natioiis  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  sug.gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  con.-ent  that  the  lime  not 
be  ch.^irged  against  either  side  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wit'.iout 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  without 
the  time  coming  out  of  either  side  on  the 
bill,  there  be  a  brief  period  at  this  time 
for  the  tiar.saction  ot  routine  mornir.g 
bu'^iness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COM>1UNICATIONS     FROM     EXEC  U- 
IIVE  DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr  Moss'  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
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Ai'PR  ivAU  OK  LuAN  TO  LiRAZws  ELr,cT;.;L  r J\\l:r. 
C'ouPK«Ari\>: 

A  letter  from  the  Aciiii?  Adinii,Lsfrator, 
Rural  IJIectnncation  Administraticu,  De- 
IJaruvii.-iu  oi  At:ri..-iiluii-i>.  reporting.  pur.suHUi 
lo  l.t*.  oil  tlie  approval  ot  a  loan  to  Bra/os 
Etccinr  Powe.-  Coopcnuive.  Inc.,  oX  Wuco. 
Tex  («'i'h  an  ac^ompanyinp  p.-peri.  Re- 
lerrccl  to  tne  Coiii::ii; 'ee  on  Approjiriation-. 
Ppoi^.-=rp  LFrr'-i.Tiov  Prdtv:  tmf  Skpftaiu 
Cr  C'O'V.rTFnrF 

A  letter  f!n:ii  the  .Scrrct.-.ry  of  Coiiimr-ict, 
tiiinsmiuiiip  b  cirnft  of  ptonosed  !e'ji>^Iation 
to  authorise  the  Seirrtarv  "oi  CoBTrtTeTcp  to 
peniui  not  more  than  3(i  pcrs^rtliT  at  a  'ime 
irom  iorei;,:u  countr.os  to  receive  instriic- 
i.oiis  ui  tile  U.K.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
iwuh  atcompHu\iiig  papir  j.  Ueferncl  to  the 
Ccir.mint'C  on  Commert  ■. 
rR"ro:,,D   l!ci-iATi-,^    Fki::    th::   Svcrii.\kv 

or    Tr^NSPORTAtlON 

A  letter  iroiii  the  Secretary  oi  Tr.uioportn- 
t:on,  transciitthig  a  draft  of  proposed" leu b- 
lation  to  amend  the  ac»  of  June  1.3.  fp:?^ 
IP.L.  73  4(1).  coiK'ernitv.:  siiriv  .stfindnrds- 
lor  boilers  aiid  pressure  vef  cl--.  and  for  other 
purposes  (With  accotupaiumy  paper^i.  Rt- 
lerred  to  the  Comn::ttce  0!i  Commerce. 

EEroUTS    O'      i'llE    CoMPIROl-Lm    Genebaj. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
II. e  Uni-cd  Siates  lrr.i:-nuttini;.  pur^iumt  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  -Indiisirial  Manage- 
ment, Heviews  of  Defense  Conractors'  Op- 
erations," Doparinicui  of  Deleuse,  dated 
June  26,  197J  (With  an  a<.coinp:iiiviii{j  re- 
port): to  the  Comniiiteo  011  Gov"ernment, 
Op'-ration.i. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroltpr  Genernl  of 
ti.o  Unirrd  Statics.  trai:.-,niirinit .  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  emuled  -.Socuil  Services:  Do 
They  Help  Weif.ire  ijvvipieni.s  Achieve  SfU- 
Supprv  or  Red. iced  DcpendeucyV,  S<Kial 
and  Rchaijiliti^tioji  Service,  D-prutm'^ul  of 
Health,  Ediualioii.  and  Welfare,  dated  Jure 
27.  Iii73  (With  an  ac'T.-v,panvini:  report); 
to  tlie  Commif'ee  on  Government  Onera- 
tions. 

Rpporr  (If  Bo.>pi)  oi-  Govr':V-ipt    no.  Postat, 

SMU'ICF 

A  letter  from  the  Ciinirmnn  Bn^rd  oi  O-'V- 
ernor:;  to  the  U.;^.  Po.stal  Ser-  I'-e.  tran.smit- 
tinp,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  eri'irled  "The 
Private  E.\prc-bS  Statutes  and  iheir  Ad.ninw- 
t ration,"  relatinir  to  statutes  re-sirirti-ig  the 
private  carriafje  of  kttci -:.  dated  June  2J. 
1!>73  (with  an  accompan;,  ing  report;:  to  the 
Coir.niit'.ee  on  Post  O.Tic::  and  Civil  Sen  ice. 

RE."0.».r    f>I     NATION  VL    CuM.MIsSIuN    u.V 

MATrTii-a,s  P01.ICT 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Corr.mi-siiiM  on  Ma'crlal."?  Poliry,  tran.smlt- 
tln;'  pursuant  'o  law.  a  repor'  enritlfd  "Ma- 
terial Keeds  and  the  Enviro'iment :  TcKiHV 
and  Tomorrow."  dated  June  1073  (with  an 
accompanvinu  rcp";-.  j;  to  tliC  Cuniiniitce  o,i 
I^nblic  Work.--. 
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PETITIONS 

Pet!ticii.s  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

;  nd  rc-f.>rred  a.s  indiratpd: 

Bv    the    ACTI.NG    PRE.SIDEN'T    pr-^ 
tempore  iMr.  Moss)  : 
■^    i'li.-l    rescliiti^n    of    the    Le;.;jv!ature    of 

the  State  of  Utah.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

',11  .A-riuulture  ami  Fore..lry: 

St.VATt  JiiINl  Res  )!  C'lION  No.  C 
A  JoiMi  re-,olutioii  of  t!ie  40ai  Leyi.-lat iire  of 
the  Stat<-  ot  Utah  r-  questi.ig  the  Pre'^ident- 
'..'  tho  Ci.ittd  States  u>  relax  re.-.traini -:  on 
tiic  u„c  of  cerlaiii  -specific  canine  toxicants 
■Dc   it   iciijUtd  by   t'lc  LeguUiiurc  ot  ilic 

::t'itc  0/  Utah:  , 

"Wherea":.  the  'heen.  cattle  and  v.ildlife  in- 

du  .'r:fs  are  a   v..lual>Ie  Foune  of  food   and 

tihcr   for   fiie   -American   public  and   also  an 


important    source    of    Licome    vit:,i    to    tiae 
eo^nomy  of  the  State  of  Utah;  and 

Whereas,  predation  by  coyotes  has  cau.sed 
subciantial  losses  of  sliecp  and  ioiced  iitany 
■;;ccp  men  out  of  Uie  livestock  biu-intos  and 
IS  now  threatening  the  entire  sheep  industry 
in  Utah:  and 

"Whereas,  at  times  pred-^tion  mav  become 
a  limitinc  factor  in  wUdlife  populations:  and 
"Wiiereaj.  .a  Pr?:,idential  Exeiut.ve  Order 
tiaied  February  8.  3972,  restricted  the  u-e  of 
cheimcal  toxicanu;  in  predator  control  and 
which,  ccmbuu-d  with  tiic  prohibition  in  in- 
terstate shipments  of  chemical  products  rcg- 
i.--tcred  for  prcd.-.t.or  control  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Apenry  has  deprived  live- 
.■^lock  prodiccr.s  and  eame  managers  of  their 
ino:,t  efiective.  economical  and  liis^hlv  selec- 
tive predator  control:  and 

"Whereas,  tne  Presidential  order  wa.s  Isr.ued 
contemporaneouciy  with  tiie  Cam  Committee 
Tieport  wiUicut  promL  ed  hearing  and  public 
:"f  lev.'  01  tlio  report;  and 

"V.herea.-T,  no  documented  evidence  c\-i.<L.s 
t  •>  indicate  that  use  of  the  rhemicil  toxicant 
1080  and  coyote-get rer-.  reduces  covofc  pop- 
ulations to  the  point  of  making  them  an  en- 
dangered .--pecie.'.  or  prses  on  environmental 
tiueat  tiirough  secondary  killing;  of  other  spe- 
cies jiiid,  to  the  contrary,  evidence  indicates 
tiiat  such  toxicant  is  hiehly  specitic  for  ca- 
niie.s;  and 

"Whereas,  re-^esmh  is  being  ronduried  to 
a.scertriin  alt-rnative  methods  lor  predator 
control  but  at  pr.- .cnt.  alternatives  are  not 
effective  and  future  alternatives  from  re- 
■se.iTch  are  at  lea.,t  four  to  five  years  avav. 
and  uncn trolled  predation  for  that  time  rs 
ia'olerable. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  40ih 
Lepisla'iire  of  the  State  of  Utah  that  the 
Pre-Klent  of  the  United  .States  reln\  the  .•■trict 
ban  on  canine  tovicai'ts  to  provide  that  such 
toxicants  may  be  i^sed  in  properlv  super- 
vised predator  control  pngrams  in  areas  of 
urgent  need  on  both  public  and  private  lands 
until  such  time  as  elfectivc  alternatives  to 
rrc:iator  toxicants  are  available. 

"Be  it  further  re.:olved.  that  the  Secretarv 
^f  Si^tte  send  copies  of  thLs  resolution  to  the 
Pie  .dent  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  oJ  the  com  reissionnl  deleeation  from 
ttie  Suite  i;i  Uuih." 


By  Mr.   PROXMTRE.  from  the  Committee 

on  BankiiiL'.  Hou-^in;:;  and  Urban  Atlairs- 

S.  2101.  An  oriLlnul  bill  to  amend  the  Truth 
in  Lenduif;  Aci,  to  protect  consumers  a<'ainst 
in.accurate  and  unfair  billing  praclice.s  and 
for  other  purpo-^js  (Rept.  No.  93  278).  Placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  PROX:vIIi<E.  Mr.  Pre.sidoiit.  Iro;n 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hout^ing  aiici 
Urban  AIx;  ir.s,  I  report  a  co;umiltce  bill 
to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  I  a.sk 
iinuiiimou.s  coiiscnl  that  the  committte 
be  givcii  Luitil  midnight.  July  10,  1973  to 
file  a  covjy  of  tl;  •  ccmmittee  i  cport. 

The  PRE3IDIMG  OfFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  C1'J7.  An  act  to  anicna  section  502(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Mamie  Act.  lu.3(J  (Rent  No 
03-279 ) . 


REPORT5  OF  COMMITITIES 


Tlie  following  roiX)rt.s  of  committee.s 
were  .submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRR  frnm  tlie  Cnmmittep 
on  Appropriations,  wUh  amendments: 

fl.R.  8826.  An  Aot  makiiiR  anproprnitions 
lor  the  Department  of  Housin'^  and  Urban 
l)e-.  clopment.  for  space,  science,  veterans 
and  certain  other  Independent  e.Kecuuve 
aprencips,  boards,  commj.sions.  and  corpora- 
llon.s  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1074. 
and   for  other  piirno  es    (Rept     No    93l>7), 

By  Mr.  MAG.NUSON,  from  the  Comm'itt^e 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  902.  A  bill  to  amend  sertion  607  (ki 
(8)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  19^0  as 
ainendrd  (Rept.  No.  93-273). 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Cnmraittee  oii  the 
.Tiidiclarv,  with  an  amendment: 

S  1083.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provision.s 
of  Federal  law  relating  to  explo.'-ives  iPoepi,. 
No.  93-2i4),  together  with  additional  views 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
<.n  Lab^r  ana  Public  Weliare.  wuii  an 
urnendnient; 

S.  lf>77.  A  bill  to  atiihorl;:e  appropriation  , 
f-r  acTivit;,^  of  the  Na'ionnl  Science  Fo-m- 
dation.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No 
!:.'-27.'-)). 

By  Mr.  MtCLELLAN.  from  the  Conimittee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendment,s: 

H.J  Res.  ii^C.  Joint  resolution  ni;ikin(j  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fi.scil  year 
1974.  and  for  other  purpo.scs  (Rept.  No  93- 
277 ) . 


REPORT  EXTITLED  "THE  IMPACT 
OF  CRIME  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
PART  V  (CARGO  THEFT— RAIL- 
ROAD INDUSTRY)  "—REPORT  OF  \ 
COMATITTEE  ( S.  REPT.  NO    93-276  ' 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  I 
submit  a  roport  entitled  "The  Impact  ol 
Crime  en  Email  Business,  Part  V,"  sum- 
marizing today's  costly  problems  of  car^o 
thievery  and  lo.-scs  in  tlie  railroad  in- 
dustry and  ba:  cd  on  our  hearings  atid 
nrvesli-.itions.  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed. 

The  FRESTDING  OFFICER.  \V:thoui 
ob,jert::n.  if  is  so  oidcred. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  report 
i:-.  the  filth  submitted  lo  the  Senate  by  our 
committee,  since  Dccen-,ber  1969,  dc?Jiiv-; 
with  crime  and  its  effeits  on  the  Na- 
tion's 8  million  small  business  est.qbli.sh- 
rnents.  This  document,  as  have  its  pred- 
ecrs.sors  about  the  rirline,  mTritimo.  and 
motor  freight  tran.-..port  modes,  seeks  to 
a:isess  the  economic  imi^act  of  railroad 
activity  and  losses  on  small  businesses 
vho  compote  in  the  marketplace  despite 
the  social  and  economic  disadvantage's  of 
nur  time  V  And  as  crime  victims,  small 
busine's  m-i-n  and  women  arc  35  times 
harder  hit  than  larger  businesses  accord- 
ins  to  a  nationwide  Federal  survey.  And 
It  mu.^.t  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  coun- 
try's railroad  industry,  our  oldest  form 
of  suriace  transpoit,  is  it.'^elf  a  sub.stan- 
tial  vir-tim  of  crime  and  has  other  sub- 
.'tantive  economic  problems  of  its  ov.n 
In  thes::'  chaii^in":?  times. 

In  1970  our  co.mmittee  estimated  that 
Ci)yu,o  theft  los.ses  from  air,  truck,  mari- 
time and  rail  carriers  were  in  e:<cess  ol 
$1 '  2  billion  per  year.  At  that  time  we  es- 
timated tlie  rr.ilroad  Industry  suffers 
theft  and  other  losses  up  to  $2.50  million 
per  year.  An  even  more  alarming  fac- 
tor, focused  on  by  the  committee  diii-ing 
its  invest it;ations,  is  that  the  rate  of  in- 
'•rease  in  crime  is  greater  in  the  rail  in- 
dustry than  in  other  transport  modes 
In  fact,  between  1970  and  1971  thcic  was. 
according  to  industry  figures,  a  100  per- 
cent-incrca.:e  in  the  extent  of  railroad 
car.go  crime. 

As  Gus  Welty.  senior  editor  of  Railway 
Ago  Weekly,  recently  stated : 

With  mou:iiing  outra-e  and  more  than  a 
itttic  frusira'lon.  railroad  .securiiv  forces  are 
atidiiiL;  \\p  a  .-'eadiiy  incrcvinL-  est  of  theft 
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and  vandalism — running  all  the  way  up  to 
the  looting  of  whole  freight  trains. 

This  is  serious  business — and  it's  getting 
worse.  Acts  of  vandalism  have  can.sed  death 
and  seriotis  injury  to  employees  and  to  rail 
passengers.  Criminal  acts  are  draining  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  an  indusiry  that  can  ill 
afford  any  drain  at  all. 

I  believe  this  is  a  succinct  description 
of  the  problem  covered  by  this  report. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  of  rail- 
way crime  which  has  far  too  long  been 
itmored.  That  is  the  indirect  cost  of 
crime  paid  for  by  the  shipping  industry 
generally  and  the  consumer  public  specif- 
ically. Crime  causes  inflated  prices  as 
George  Stafford.  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  testified 
during  our  committee's  hearings  on  rail 
cargo  losses: 

The  economic  lo.ss  from  cargo  theft  and 
pilferage  directly  affects  the  viability  of  this 
(railroad)  industry  and  is  ultimately  re- 
flected in  tlie  rates  paid  by  the  .'^hipping  and 
consuming  public. 

Mr.  President,  one  problem  area  this 
report  discu.s.se.s  is  the  absence  today  of  a 
uniform  loss  reporting  system,  either  in- 
dustry or  governmental,  to  determine  the 
actual  lasses  suffered  by  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. For  a  sophisticated  industry  or 
Government  not  to  have  statistics  on  car- 
go thievery  and  losses,  valuable  for  many 
purposes,  is  an  admission  that  all  of  us 
have  more  work  to  do  before  we  can 
deal  effectively  with  problems  of  society's 
own  makings. 

As  a  re.sult  of  our  hearings.  I  wrote  to 
Chairman  Stafford  urging  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  establish 
mandatory  unifoim  loss  reporting  for 
the  rail  carriers  to  deteiinine  the  true  im- 
pact of  this  crime  and  loss  problem.  On 
April  3,  1972,  Chairman  Stafford  re- 
sponded to  my  appeal  and  advised  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  "established  a  target  date  of  January 
1.  1973,  as  the  effective  date  for  railroad 
reporting  of  these  data," 

Even  though  we  are  in  the  sixth  month 
of  1973,  we  have  been  advised  that  seri- 
ous discussions  between  the  ICC  and 
railway  and  shipper  representatives  are 
now  in  progress.  We  hope  for  their  suc- 
ce.ss  because  we  are  confident  that  effec- 
tive solutions  cannot  be  forthcoming  un- 
til such  time  as  accurate  data  have  been 
collected.  Thereafter,  they  must  be  ana- 
lyzed by  the  ICC  and  acted  upon  affirm- 
atively by  the  Commission,  where  pos- 
sible, and  by  the  carriers,  who  should  by 
hard  data  know  their  own  security  and 
loss  problems  much  better. 

One  significant  finding  of  this  report 
is  that  the  railroad  industry  has  failed 
to  demonstrate  a  recognition  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  theft  and  loss  problem. 
In  my  judgment,  until  the  industry  does 
and  joins  with  shippers,  the  ■  Federal 
Government  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  do  something  about  it.  there  . 
cannot  be  effective  crime  prevention  and 
control  programs. 

Another  significant  finding  of  the  re- 
port is  that  law  enforcement  in  general, 
including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. State  and  local  railroad  police, 
has  been  inadequate  in  preventing  the 
increase  in  railroad  cargo  theft  and 
losses.  The  report  cites  a  multiplicity  of 


jurisdictional  responsibilities  as  encour- 
aging lapses  in  information  exchanges 
and  in  prevention  and  apprehension 
efforts. 

Our  committee's  crime  reports  on  the 
airline,  maritime,  and  motor  freight  in- 
dustries have  been  a  basis  for  legislation 
we  have  offered  and  have  seen  pas.sed. 
We  have  also  tried  to  energize  concerned 
executive  departments  and  regulatoi-y 
agencies  to  focus  on  key  aieas  within 
their  jurisdiction  and  thereby  provide 
some  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  crime 
and  loss  problem  and  in  helping  carriers, 
shippers,  and  the  purchasing  public  in- 
volved in  the  commercial  chain. 

During  the  last  Congress,  our  cargo 
security  bill,  S.  942.  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate.  The  other  body,  during  the  final 
d:iys  of  the  last  Congress,  passed  a  bill 
significantly  different  from  the  Senate- 
pa.ssed  proposal.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  a  conference  to 
leconcile  the  differences  between  the  two 
versions. 

Presently.  I  am  preparing  a  cargo  se- 
ctnity  bill  wiiich  I  hope  will  be  accept- 
itble  and  yet  deal  affirmatively  with  the 
jiroblcms  of  ciime  los.ses  from  the  trans- 
]3ort  modes. 

Recently,  our  Committee  on  Small 
Business  has  initiated  hearings  and 
investigations  into  the  criminal  redis- 
tribution— fence — systems.  Their  purpose 
is  an  attempt  to  determine  the  method 
by  which  thieves  dispose  of  the  Sl'^  bil- 
lion or  more  of  goods  stolen  froni  the 
different  modes  of  transportation  each 
year  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
reintroduced  back  into  legitimate  com- 
mercial channels.  I  believe  strongly  that 
if  we  can  destroy  the  marketing  ability 
and  thereby  the  profitability  of  the.se 
middlemen  fences  and  also  institute  basic 
preventive  and  security  programs  in  each 
of  the  different  modes  of  transportation, 
particularly  the  railroad  industry,  we  can 
control  this  upward  sjiiral  of  cargo 
thievery. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  committee's 
findings  and  recommendations  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sl'MM.\RV 
CO.MATnTEF   FINDINGS  RE  R.«l.R0.\D  t.^RGO  THCfT 

Similar  to  the  problems  described  in  the 
air,  maritime  and  truck  cargo  industries,  the 
Committee  finds  tliat : 

1.  The  frequency  of  raJiroad  cargo  trans- 
portation thefts  and  loss  is  increasing  at  an 
alarmingly  rapid  rale: 

2  Law  enforcement  persoiinel  find  it  di:!i- 
cult  to  cope  with  this  increase; 

3.  The  task  of  apprehending  and  convict- 
ing criminals  is  made  more  ditficult  by  the 
absence  of  systematic  prevention  programs 
by  shippers,  allied  transport  modes,  rail 
freight  forwarders,  and  railroads  to  reduce 
railroad  cargo  theft  and  loss;    and 

4  Physical  security,  documentation,  aiid 
personnel  policies  of  the  railroad  industry 
are  lax  and  negligent,  and  unneces.sarily  fa- 
cilitate criminal  activity. 

COMMITTEE      RErOMMFND.^TIONS      HE      R.MI.RO.M) 
CARGO    THIEVERV 

1.  That  Federal  legislation  be  enacted  to 
pro\  ide  Federal  police  commissions  for  mem- 


bers of  the  railroad  police  forces  to  permit 
tho.se  officers  to  cross  state  boundaries  in 
furtherance  of  their  .':pecific  duties.  Also. 
legislation  should  be  enacted  which  would 
enable  members  ot  the  railroad  police  forces 
to  participate  m  Federal  police  irami;'.;.'  pro- 
grams. 

2.  That  Federal  support  for  research  and 
development  of  new  techniques  and  equip- 
ment tor  railroad  .security  be  Increased  The 
Department  of  Transportation's  Oilice  of 
Transportation  Security  and  tlie  Federal 
Railroad  Admiiustration  should  institute  a 
more  effect  ne  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  the  protection  and  .security  of  ra:l 
cargo. 

3  That  clo.ser  cooperation  between  the 
police  and  security  forces  of  tlie  railroad  in- 
ri\iiry  and  Federal  sta'e.  and  local  law  eii- 
I'.rcement    authorities  be   supported. 

4  That  a  proposed  model  state  railroad 
poli-e  statute — which  would  authorize  state 
governors  to  enter  into  reciprocal  agreements 
empowering  any  police  officer  to  perform 
railroad  police  functions  within  that  state  — 
bo  (ioveloped  and  encouraged 

.')  That  the  Justice  Department,  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  and  the  US  Congress  cooper- 
ate to  imjirove  tiie  administration  of  justice 
involving  crimes  against  the  railroads,  both 
interstate  and  intrastate,  especially  tho.se  in- 
volving Juveniles. 

6.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi.ision  esialjln^h  a  uniform  cargo  loss  report- 
ing sy.stem  for  all  Cla.ss  I  railroads  similiar 
in  content  and  scope  to  that  presently  re- 
ciuired  of  Class  I  motor  carriers. 

7.  That  Federal  legl-lation  be  considered 
which  would  require  all  rail  carriers  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  and  security  of  cargoes 
while  in  the  pos.session  of  such  carriers. 

8.  That  your  Conimittee  continue  its  111- 
vtsu-ations  into  the  criminal  redistribution 
syitems  which  support  rail  cargo  and  other 
transport  thievery,  and  seek  enactment  of  a 
civil  damage  remedy*  designed  to  dlslc>cate 
markets  for  stolen  goods. 


FXEf'UTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

.A>  m  executive  session,  the  following 
fa\niab!e  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr  McGEE,  from  the  Commutee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClMl  Service; 

Robert  E.  Hampton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Civil  Ser\  ice  CommLssioner 

I  The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  reconimendations  that  the  nominatioa 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
ar.d  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

Bv  Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  ForejLrn  Relations; 

Fred  Charles  Ikle.  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rect'r  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Di>- 
arm.iment  Agency: 

Amrom  H.  Katz,  of  California,  and  Robert 
M.  Behr.  of  Michigan,  to  be  Assistant  Direc- 
tors of  the  US.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmu- 
metit  .^geI.cy:  and 

John  Huch  Crimmins.  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Serx  ice  otTicer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister.  10  be  Amba.ssador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Brazil. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
ihe  rcc  inuiiendatioii  that  the  nominations 
be  ccnr.rmcd.  suljject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
miitee  ot  the  Senate  ) 


'  S.  13  pas,sed  US  Senate  on  March  29.  1973 
S.  800.  Title  IV.  passed  US  Senate  on  April  3, 
1973 
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INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS    AI-'D 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

Th(>  fcillowin?  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion-; were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
find,  by  unanimou.s  con.sent.  the  second 
time,  and  relerred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN    ( lor  lnin.,ell.  Mr. 

DoLt.    Mr.    McGrK.    Mr.    MA.N=HiU', 

Mr.  fJKL.soN.  and  Mr.  rR.\NsTON)  . 

S.    2u'j4.    A    bill    to    ame:  J    the    Etoiioinn' 

Siaoihzaiiou    Aci    ol     IbTO.    Relcrrod    lo    the 

CoiniiuLlfC  oil  Baiik.n^-  H^J■Ll.■^llI^^  unci   Urij.ui 

A.raAr.s. 

Bv  Mr    HUMPHREY: 
8.  2095.  A  bill  lo  provitlf  liiaL  local  fciiicii- 
lii'iiiil    ii)^tucifs    shall    not     receive    Ftcitral 
iiiiaiicial  aivsisuini-e  itnk-si  ihcy  proMJe  eciu- 
ciUKiii.ii  itrvicca  lo  ftll  h.iuciicau))ea  chiltlreii 
ttt  levels  ol  txpeiiUiturt  ai  ieu.- 1  equal  to  e.\- 
pt-iuiuured    lor    other   chiltlren.   KeiciroU    lo 
tht,  CuuiuiitiLf  oji  L.iljor  .ind  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT  ol  PciUii.vivauia: 
S.  20!>0.  A   bill  lor   the  reliei   ol   Maria  C. 
DeJe--Uh;  and 

a,  20i>7.  A  bii;  for  I  He  rcU. :'  of  Aiij,'.-lu  I,ti- 
ciuiio  ColaMia,  his  viUe  Maria  Canneia  Cola- 
vita,  aiicl  their  ^oIl  Aiitonio  Colavita.  Rel.^rri.:! 
to  the  Comnu'tee  on  the  Judiciurv. 
By  Mr  MANSFIELD: 
■'=^.  2093.  A  bill  for  tiic  rvhef  of  AiUonio  O 
aaie-  diiU  hia  VI. :v.'  Eiiiiua  S.iles.  Referred   .'j 
the  CoaiUiitlco  ('U  tiie  Judiciary. 
Ey  Mr.  BEL.LMON : 
S.  20i)Ll.  A  bill  lo  proliiLii  ilio  public  di.,- 
closvire   of   Federal   electiuii    rciuriii   durni;7 
Presideuiial  eleciion  years  prior  to  midiilyh; 
eastern  it.mdard  ti*iie   Rcffrred  to  th.e  Coir.- 
niitiee  on  Rulc.^  and  Aa:iihii-,ir.i-.ion. 
By  .Mr.  ERVIX: 
S.    2100.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mi.-> 
Veronica  Dorothy  Anthonr.  Relerred  to  tli- 
Ccrnminoe  o:i  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  PROX.MIRF.  fr;.!)!  the  Commit- 
tee on  Baiikiiij.  HotKing  and  Urbai; 
-Affairs: 
S.    211(1.    .An    oriLtinal    hill    to    aniond    thp 
Truth  in  Lending  -Act  to  protect  con.-umer-, 
against  inaccurate  and  unfair  billinij  prac- 
tices, and  for  oiiier  purjjoses.  Placed  on  the 
calendar. 

Bv    Mr     MATTnAS    ffnr    him=pir.    Mr 
Bayh,    Mr     Hi  MPHPKV,    Mr.    Rorii. 
and  Mr.  Br.'icK  i  : 
S.   2102.  .\  bill  To  Biiiiirfintoe  tht-  con.stitu- 
tinnal  risrht  i<j  vote  and  to  pn-Airic  ini<forr7i 
procedures    for   ab^pntee    votinn;    ir    Fedpra'. 
electirjiis  ill  the  case  of  ci:  i^cns  who  nre  r,-- 
sidlnar  "r  domirlled  o'.n.cide  the  I'nrpd  Stn'c 
Refcrr.'d    to    th?    CommiT'op    on    Rtilr<;   ;ir,cl 
AdnjinKtraf  if.n. 

Bv  Mr  JAVITS 
S.  2103  A  bill  to  ninend  th,>  H'~ii'1na;  nnrl 
Urban  Development  A'~t  of  1970  to  provi'lf 
a  more  effective  approach  to  the  pTOblom 
of  de-. t-:,  pij.LT  and  inaintnlniiij;  a  rational 
relationship  bctueen  hiiildlne  crrtes  and  r^- 
laU-d  rt'iiu.a'  .rv  ri'(|iiirpmenf  =;  and  bniluin': 
technt.lotty  in  the  United  Siates,  and  tn  m- 
cilitate  lireently  needed  cn.^t- f,ivlns  innovri- 
li"i:-  i!i  the  l.uiidiii(5  ir.flu.=;trv,  throvieh  the 
establi->hment  of  an  appropriate  noneoveii.- 
mental  in.sirunient  which  c:in  make  defini- 
tive technical  hndlncF.  Instne  l)iat,  tlie  Mnd- 
iiiri-,  are  made  a'. aiiali'c  'i  all  .-actors  nf  the 
economy,  public  and  priva'e.  nnd  pnivide  :••! 
eifecti.e  nieihod  for  encouratjmtr  and  i.icili- 
tating  Fedenil.  State,  and  kx.'l  acceptance 
and  u^e  of  --ujh  findiiitj?.  Referred  tn  the 
Commuiee  on  Bat:kintr,  Hou.-,ing  and  UrbiMi 
Allairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2!i>4.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trvor  D'An- 
drade.    Referred    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  .Mr  JACKSO.N': 
S.  2105.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  OO-T  •,.> 
(82  Stat.  174)  relating  to  the  purcha-e.  .sale, 
and  exchange  of  certain  l.md.s  on  the  Spo- 
kane Indian  Reservation  Referred  to  tiic 
C'jininitiee  oi.  Inier;cr  .'.i.d  Iii-iil.ir  .Al'air.i 


ST.ATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  'for  himself, 

Mr.    Dole,     Mr.    McGee,     Mr. 

MANSFijrLD,  Mr.  Nel.so.\.  and  Mr. 

Cranston  <  : 

S.  2094.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Economic 

SLaijUu',aUon  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the 

Commiiiee    on    Banking,    Housing    and 

Ui  ba,n  Affairs. 

PROTKCTING    FdOD   PRODUCTT.S    AND    !  OOD 
tO.NSl'Mtns 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
ha!l  Ol  iry.seli  and  the  Senator  from 
Kaii-j.s  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  majoiity 
leader;  the  S'-nator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson-':  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia 
•  Mr.  Ck.xnstok  • :  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  I  introduce  for 
sppropnaie  reference  a  bill  to  require 
an  adjastment  in  the  price  for  agricul- 
liual  commodities  in  tho.se  situations 
uiiere  the  Sc(rc;;ir.v  of  A^'iiculiure  de- 
termines that  the  current  price  frec/e 
will  produce  a  shorta;;e  of  a  commodity 
and  the-e  is  no  alternative  means  for 
increasing  the  supply. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident.  if  things  remain  a.s  the.v 
are.  consumers  will  soon  find  it  as  h:ird 
to  buy  certain  asricultur.il  prcducts  .such 
as  etr^s,  chickeiis  or  milk,  as  they  do  now 
to  get  gas  on  a  Sunday  aftcinoon.  Thfs 
Ls  bec.iu.se  the  costs  of  iiroducinc;  these 
products,  particularly  feed  e rains,  has 
gone  up  even  faster  than  the  cost,s  of 
livui;'.  The  result  of  ilie  price  freej^e  is 
tint  the  larm.er  cr.nnot  cet  from  the  mid- 
dleman or  the  store  a  price  sufJicient  to 
covor  his  cost.s. 

A  few  days  aco  we  snw  on  tolrvision 
a  farmer  destroying  100.000  baby  chicks. 
Becau.se  they  also  depend  on  high  in- 
tensity feed,  the  same  thin."-  will  happen 
to  countless  youns  hoes  and  lambs.  The 
d,;in'  farmer  will  .sell  off  his  herd  if  milk 
production  continues  to  mcin  Io.s.ses.  And 
tlie  ('.It tie  riinchcr  Mill  not  put  yearlin:,' 
.steers  and  heifers  on  the  feedlot.  if  he 
knows  his  costs  will  exceed  sales  price. 
In  the  end.  it  is  the  con.sumer  who  will 
pav  the  most  for  the:e  shortatrps  unless 
we  act  promptly  now.  The  pattern  re- 
ported in  the  press  fr,r  broiler  chicken  ■■ 
is  aJre^dv  beinr,  seen  in  reps.  For  exam- 
ple, an  e^cr  pioducer  in  South  Dakota 
told  me  this  week  that  iiis  cost  of  soy- 
bean meal  has  increa.'^ed  from  5  cents  per 
do/en  eggs  to  25  cents  in  tiie  i^ast  year. 
He  will  not  continue  produclner  eggs, 
even  for  a  -hort  time,  if  he  is  likely  to 
lo'e  money  on  ever,'  case  of  egfjs  he 
ships.  And  other  rrotJucts  raised  on  high 
intensity  feeds  are  not  far  behind. 

So  the  Government  must  mo\c 
pi  omply  td  insure  that  ilie  con.-iuner  Im.s 
fond  prndtic's  to  buy. 

The  bill  we  are  introducin.?:  today  of- 
fers the  quickest  and.  in  tlie  long  nm. 
least  exijcnsive  way  to  do  thi':.  It  would 
require  in  emerpency  situations  an  ad- 
justment in  the  maximum  price  for  a:.;- 
ricultural  commodities  uhosc  supply  i' 
being  reduced  by  the  freeze.  This  wou?  . 
provide  the  sufficient  incentive  to  kecji 
farmers  ))roducing  products  consumer 
need. 
Of  coiu'.Ne,  there  are  other  methods  loo. 
The  administration  announced  la.sl 
njtihi  that  it  has  prohibited  further  ex- 


ports of  soybeans  and  cottonseed  and 
their  products,  in  an  effort  to  stem  the 
export  of  feed  grains.  Let  us  Iicpe  that, 
these  actions  will  retard  tlie  ca'astrophn- 
increases  in  the  prices  of  processed  feed 
which  have  occurred  in  recent  weeks; 
however,  it  may  be  some  days  before  v,  c 
can  know  its  effect. 

Anollier  method  might  be  to  determiiK^ 
iminedi-3lely  how  phase  IV  can  oper dc 
for  food,  and  move  rapidly  to  a  sjieci  il 
pi'.ase  IV  lor  food  while  workin,'  out  tlu- 
delaiis  for  other  sectors  of  the  ecjnomy. 
The  admiiiistialicM  is  working  toward 
th.jt  roal,  but  it  .-ippears  some  (ime  off. 
Yet  laiotiier  method  might  be  to  in- 
stitute an  emergency  supplemental  pay- 
ment from  the  Treasury  to  food  pro- 
ducers who  arc  forced  to  sell  at  less  than 
cost.  Such  an  approach  is  not  withom 
merit,  but  it.  too,  involves  complexities 
and  may  rcouire  so.me  time  to  imi)le- 
ment. 

But  none  of  these  methods  would  be 
able  lo  take  hold  for  some  time.  By  then 
it  v.ould  be  too  late  to  bring  back  to  life 
countless  young  animals  needlesslv 
slaughtered. 

Our  bill,  Mr.  President,  offers  a  simple 
and  effective  method  of  dealing  wiih  a 
problem  of  polenlially  major  propor- 
tions. It  de.servcs  the  support  of  my  urban 
colleagues,  wliose  consumer  constituents 
need  an  adequate  food  supply;  it  deserve  , 
the  supijoit  of  my  colleagues  from  farm 
Slates.  V.  iicre  aclccuate  iiKcme  is  of  pai- 
ainounl concern. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  I  are 
mei'ting  wiLh  John  Dunlop,  the  Director 
of  the  Cost  01  Living  Coiuicil  later  today. 
We  hope  to  con\ince  him  of  the  need  lO 
take  the  actions  we  suggest  right  away. 
But  if  v,e  fail  to  get  him  to  take  the  ap- 
propriate action,  the  cos|)onsors  of  thf 
bill  and  I  will  offer  it  as  an  amendment 
to  an  ai'propriate  bill  before  the  Senate 
recesses  for  the  July  4  holiday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  I  yield. 
iMr.  DOLE.  Let  me,  fust  of  all,  indicate 
that  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  Uiis  meas- 
ure with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

To  underscore  even  more  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  an  article 
published  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal. 
entitled  •'Bare  Cupboards." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
"See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  article  quotes  one 
source  after  another  as  saying  that  we 
face  food  shortages — whether  in  poultry 
or  eggs  or  meat  or  whatever — unless 
ihere  is  some  immediate  relief  from  the 
jiiice  freeze.  That  will  be  discu.ssed,  as 
the  Senator  has  indicated,  very  soon 
with  Senetaiy  Shultz  and  Mr.  Dunlop 
and  others. 

I  can  only  under.score  wiiat  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  said.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
have  action  now.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  has  moved  quickly  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

I  mvite  attention  to  one  excerpt  fiom 
tile  article  to  which  I  have  referred: 
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"Ceiling  prices  for  manv  feed^  are  520  to 
£50  a  Ion  below  the  co.st  of  protUict ion."  says 
TMr.  Ray  of  the  Feed  Mar.  u fact urer.>  As.soci,i- 
lion  Ralston  Purina,  otie  of  the  hlptre.st  com- 
panies in  the  indiutry.  has  withdrawn  more 
than  300  feed  produ'^ts  from  the  market. 
"Otliers  are  simply  clo.sing."  Mr.  Ray  adds. 
"It's  the  greatest  crisis  our  industry  hao  ever 
laced  " 

I  think  this  indicates  the  problem  we 
ha'.e  and  the  neces.sity  lor  quick  action. 

E.XtHlilT    1 

Bake   CfFBOArns:    Food   .Shortacrs  Loom   as 
Firms.    Far.ms   Cct   Octpit    Unditr   Ph«.se 

(By  John  A.  Presibo) 
Chicago. — The     nation's     food-production 
machinery  Ls  starting  to  grind  to  a  halt  under 
Phase  3  Vi. 

Across  the  conrtry.  flour  millers,  feed  niar.- 
Tifncttirers.  crn  processors.  ,-a!ad-nil  refiners 
and  other  food  companie.s  are  either  slowing 
down  or  closing  their  plants  bpcau.se  their 
price.s  are  frozen  below  tlie  cost  of  their  raw 
maieriaLs. 

For  the  banic  reason,  broiler-chicken  and 
egg  farmers  have  been  cutting  production 
■liarply.  even  to  the  extent  of  Vtilling  baby 
chick.s  rather  than  coin:;  to  the  expense  of 
feeding  them  Hoi,-  fariturs  are  barely  keep- 
ing pace  with  last  -ear'.s  output  and  are  mar- 
Ketiiig  pregnant  sows  ratlier  th.in  allowini:; 
them  to  farrow  More  dairy  farmers  are  seU- 
iiig  their  cows  lor  beef  lo  cut  feed  expuaoes. 
and  some  dairymen  predict  that  milk  sup- 
plies cotild  be  scarce  when  .school  resumed 
in  the  fall. 

Ye-sterday.  the  tto  i-r'-mpn'  took  one  step  in 
easing  hif.'h  pnxluction  costs  by  enibarsoing 
all  pxport.s  of  .soybeans  and  cottonseed  and 
the  prrxiucls  made  from  ihem.  Strong  lor- 
«igu  demand  f ;  r  Uipl^;  products  has  been 
instrumental  in  ballooning  domestic  prices 
for  m.'it.y  foods,  including  mra*.  milk  and 
cg?^.  But  the  freeze  itself  remr'.nis  m  effect. 
•If  the.se  price-freeze  rules  continue  for  the 
full  CO  days,  the  nations  :  unplies  of  meat, 
milk  and  eggs  are  i;oing  to  be  scarce  for  a 
lony  tune  to  come."  warns  O.iklpv  Ray.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Feci  M  in-iaclurt  r-i 
Association. 

u\o  .NOW.  v.or^t:  latei 

"Tliiugs  are  bad  enough  now,  but  ifb  tiie 
long-range  ripple  effects  that  worry  u-s  iuo:>t." 
.■■a}-.s  a  sjiokconian  for  the  National  Asscx-iatlou 
of  Food  Chmns.  "We  ran  [int  up  with  short 
supplies  of  le;tuce  and  otlier  prod\i"e  for  a 
v.hile  but  what  hatipens  if  the  cnnners  don  t 
can  and  freei'e  as  much  a.  they  might-  what 
will  we  do  lor  fotxl  .  ..\  months  from  now?" 

Indeed.  Ni.xon  admiuistraiion  ofTiciais  have 
indicated  liial  food  lalionuji,'  Is  a  pus.~iljiluy. 
"For  the  first  time  in  oar  hi.sloiy.  there 
night  be  great,  gaping  Ijlank  .-paces  on  our 
.-upernim-ket  olu-lvr.-.  =:iy.>;  C.  J.  Tempos,  presi- 
dent of  Grei^n  Giant  Co 

Add.s  Dale  D.  Wolf,  sales  iiianat.'er  of  Joan 
of  Arc  Food  Co.  in  Pe-.ria.  lu..  which  lust 
week  stopped  .selling  iia  canned  pork  and 
beans:  ■■li  consumtrs  isere  cuniplaaiing  be- 
li>re  about  liigh  fui-d  prices,  ihcy  re  going  to 
compl.iLn  even  mcirc  now  liccau.  e  tlicy  won't 
he  able  to  gel  things  Price  becomes  .secondary 
wlieii  you  can't   tret  the  produi  t 

Not  pvervone  is  crving  plooni  a];d  dooin,  of 
course,  and  the  Cost  of  Livinit  Council  appar- 
ently phins  to  pram  relief  lo  a  few  especially 
liard--pres-.ed  companies.  Because  the  distri- 
bution pii)eiiiies  are  lilled.  shor*at;ei  of  food 
items  h.i\eii'i  yet  been  rejjortcd— though 
evesi  the  ftovernmc-nt  acknowlcdtjes  that  tlie 
US.  may  run  out  of  soybeans  beiore  the 
season  ends  Aug.  31. 

A    PAfJDORA'S    BOX 

Nonetheless,  Phase  JK  is  turning  nut  to  be 
a  Pandora's  box  for  the  food  industry  One 
rule  is  pinicularly  nettie.sonie  because  mauy 
food  products  are  sold  at  an  agreed-upon 
iirice  for  delivery  several   weelLi  or  monLlia 


later.  Tlie  freeze  ru'e<  say  that  prices  or  goous 
tieiuered  in  the  June  1-8  baoo  period  can't 
g.o  any  hiL,hcr.  even  tl.ough  those  prices  may 
be  months  old  and  raw-nia'crl^l  costs  may 
have  sk^Tockptpd  in  the  meantime. 

As  a  result,  some  food-pro-^essin^  and  man- 
Hf..clirinR  compa;  ies  5.iy  they  find  them- 
selves forced  to  price  their  products  at  levels 
below  the  current  cosi  of  production.  Evaus 
Milling  Co.  in  Indianapolis,  for  inst  mce, 
clo.sed  its  doors  last  Saturday  becau.-e  of 
free:  c-:mpo.spd  lo-^ses  of  20  cctits  a  bir-hel  on 
the  corn  it  milled.  Flour  miP.ers.  soybean 
pr-^ce.ssnrs  and  others  are  similarly  affected. 

"At  least  three  sovbcan  plants  h.^ve  closed, 
and  more  than  a  d  .  on  others  have  cut  back 
b?cai;se  tiicy  were  locked  inro  ui.proli table 
prices,"  says  a  spoke.-uian  for  the  National 
Soybenn  Fraccasors  Aj..aclatiuii.  "Scime  of  our 
members  have  base  prices  of  less  than  16 
cents  a  pound  for  rjjl  and  little  more  than 
■*200  a  ton  for  meal."  he  says,  "and  it's  simply 
iinpossible  to  sell  at  those  prices  when  soy- 
beans bring  nearly  $12  a  bushel  "  Ba.=cd  on 
I'J  cents  a  pound — when  il  can  be  bouglit  at 
current  soybe.iu  prices,  oil  coi-.s  more  than 
ail  — and  meal  brings  C-390  a  Uin. 

Gi;HATi..5T    CEISIS    IVIB 

"Ceinng  prices  for  maiiy  ft  eda  are  ilii  to 
.J5U  a  Ion  below  Lhc  cost  of  production,"  says 
Air.  Kay  of  the  Feed  Maiiufactt.rers  .Associa- 
tion. R.ilstoii  Purina,  one  of  the  b'.ggpst  com- 
panies in  the  indu-try.  has  withdrawn  morp 
th.i'i  DtiO  fped  products  from  the  market 
Others  are  simply  closiDS."  Mr.  Ray  adds 
"It's  the  greates.  crisis  our  industry  has  ever 
laced. ' 

On  Tuesday,  tite  Cost  of  Living  Council 
aiiiiouiiccd  that  It  had  decided  not  lo  revise 
il.-i  rule  i;onveniiiy.j  the  price  freeze  on  trins- 
nrtions  as  of  the  dcli.cry  c'.ate.  Changin  t  the 
T'ansaclion  rule,  the  council  decided.  \^ould 
only  move  the  price  squeeze  furiher  up  the 
production  ladder. 

But  the  sqtteeze  is  already  climbing  that 
ladd'-r.  Farlier  this  month.  Anderson,  Clayion 
a  Co.,  Houston,  cui  produclioa  of  salad  oil. 
shortcnin'.;  and  m.iri;arhie  that  it  .-ells  in  bulk 
•o  '-ilhcr  food  companies.  Supermarket  exec'i- 
tivfts  say  they  are  being  cut  oif  by  their 
suppliers  of  private-label  ;alnd  oil  nnd  expect 
to  lie  soon  for  m..irsar.ne.  The  flow  r;f  products 
rontnining  Hour  also  is  slowing  down,  super- 
inaiket-iiidu-lry  .sources  say. 

Mial  processors.  •>\hich  vvi.re  saddled  with 
price  ceilings  in  April,  aUo  urc  slo.viny  jiro- 
cluction.  Mi;is.)url  Beef  rackers,  for  instance, 
has  cut  back  by  20  ■;  .  and  Green  Giant  hat? 
stopped  it''  slaughteriii!;;  operations  In  .Mn- 
baina  and  reduced  operations  ai  It.s  Florida 
tUant  to  two  da.s  a  week  from  six.  Iowa 
Hcef  Proces.sors  says  it  hasn't  had  to  cut 
prod uc  ion  yet.  but  a  spokeowiaii  says  tliat 
•  it's  gelling  more  and  more  dilticult  to  get 
enoiigli  cattle." 

Tlie  free??  is  I't  slowing  production  of 
.some  food  items,  but  it  is  distorting  the 
inirkPlint;  of  them  Retsil  prices  of  some 
seasonal  fruits  and  \ocetubles,  for  instance, 
are  still  peyt^ed  ai  la:st  year's  levels  I)ecaus2 
uo  sales  were  made  during  the  base  period; 
wholesale  prices,  liowevor.  had  .limbed 
:-harply  higher  tu  reflect  .nialUT  crops  f-ai'ised 
by  bad  weatlier. 

Pluins.  for  examplp  ni!>y  not  he  stocked  tn 
many  mi'.riiets  tht;  t;t;mn.'.r  because  nf  the 
freeze.  La.st  vear's  retail  price,  which  !s  thts 
year's  c^ -ling,  was  $9  a  box.  but  the  whole- 
sale price  ceilui;,'  under  Phase  St,  is  ifi2<J  a 
box.  tlie  National  A.ssociatiun  of  Food  Chains 
says.  Another  exaiitple.  Florida  tomatoes 
were  -"lling  for  18  cents  a  pound  '.n  New 
York  d'.iring  the  ba.-.e  period,  but  now  tho'-e 
supiilies  are  gone,  and  California  tomatoes 
are  comio.,'  inio  .season — cosiing  alxiut  ao 
cjiiLs  a  pound.  Stores  thai  had  been  selling; 
the  Florida  tomatoes  may  have  to  sto])  carr\- 
I'lg  anv.  while  those  in  the  We.  t  normally 
depends  nt  on  California  supplies  could  be  so 
KlutUd  Willi  tiiem  that  they  would  leature 
Liiem  <u  spectiil. 


T."  anomalies  ar-^n't  limited  to  fresh  pro- 
duce. General  Foods  Corp.  says  that  it  has 
:-topppd  selling  froz.eu  red  ru.opbtrriEs  and 
tlial  when  present  supplies  of  f^o^en  slraw- 
brrrits  are  txhau.sted.  It  will  stop  .selling 
tho.;e.  too.  Som.e  canning-itidustry  sources 
worry  that  smaller  canners  faced  "wi'h  the 
pro?pe~t  of  paving  higher  raw-material 
p: sfps  ijui  not  being  able  to  sell  the  ftnlihcd 
product  at  a  profit  will  stmply  choose-  not  i  > 
can.  The  packing  season  for  many  iicms  i.s 
]\\A  t;etthig  under  u.iy  and  uivcniories  of 
ciined  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sharply 
lower  thrn  normal  because  of  increa.scd  dt- 
maiid.  No  cinner  has  announced  such  a 
mi.t  e.  however. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  gover'-meni  said  it 
may  ease  the  ceiling  en  certain  food  prod- 
lats  if  it  I'ppears  that  shortages  are  d?- 
veloping.  It  was  obvicu.s  that  the  publicity 
about  farmers'  killing  baby  c!iiil-.s  caused 
some  consternation  among  price  controllers, 
nnd  hints  began  circulating  that  the  price 
freeze  may  be  lifted  on  broiler  chickens  and 
.scivcied  oilier  food  iiems  sooner  than  on 
oih.-r  pr,xlii',ts. 

'i'eoicrduy,  for  Instance,  a  Paris,  III.,  coiii- 
•  jiroccsoing  plant.  Iliinoia  Cereal  Mills  Co..  .saU 
it  p'..ins  to  reopen  tod.iy  after  pleading  its  case 
to  the  government  The  company  said  in  a 
.titemcut:  'We  have  reviewed  our  situation 
v.ith  the  Price  ComniLssion  landi  v.e  are  o:)- 
:  iiii-tic  that  an  early  fa\orable  reply  v. ill  be 
for'hcoming  Si  ".-o  ure  starting  up  our  p'.a:it 
ard  will  attempt  to  operate  en  a  day-to-day 
basis  until  it  is  resoh  ed." 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  apparentlv  is 
r.svieiving  oiher  ple.is  for  exemptions  to  the 
f:ce;-e  ca-e  by  ca.so.  Illinois  Cereal  is  an  im- 
portant supplier  to  major  breakfast -cere.  I 
maker.i.  including  Kellogg  Co..  which  said  it 
v.'.-ald  lay  oV[  •.\crkers  if  the  processing  p'aul 
had  rem-Hined  closed. 

Techni'-ally.  the  prii'e  freeze  doe.=n't  apply 
to  farmer^,  but  becomes  eifertive  after  Die 
fiirm.-r  seils  lo  a  wholesaler  or  proce.-,sor.  But 
c.:mmerical  firms,  of  c  urse.  resist  paymp  any 
more  lor  the  raw  product  than  they  can  re- 
coup in  the  ofching  price,  so  the  firmer^  have 
Cc  laclo  ceilings,  too.  That's  why  poultry, 
dairy  and  livestock  farmer.?  are  cutting  pro- 
rt;i"ti-:n  until  either  ceilings  are  removed  or 
f:>ed  costs  go  down  enough  to  make  their 
cpor.i'.iins  profitable. 

'Ihe  Nixon  administration  is  working  to- 
ward b.nh  e.ids  The  cmbirgo  on  soybean 
and  ottonaeed  exports  v.ill  remove  some  oi 
lhc  upward  price  pressure  on  'i-lie-se  ci  ininoii- 
ties,  ihoje.h  it  i.sii't  c^-rtain  yet  ;\hethcr  it 
will  be  enough  to  bring  costs  below  Ph.ase 
:t'',  ceilinps. 

Meanv.hile  the  Cost  of  Living  Cotincil  ap- 
n.arenrly  is  speedini-  Its  efforts  to  formulate 
Phase  4  and  end  the  freeze  Presumably.  Phiisa 
4  voiild  re.-cmble  Phase  2  in  that  some  price 
increases  Mould  be  permitted  under  strlnijent 
conditions  -such  as  shi.rt  suj-phes  iei..u;ii;ig 
from  bad  weniher. 

"If  Phase  4  doesn't  come  soon.  I  Acv.'X  ~vo 
how  viP  ctn  avi^id  rationing  and  black-mar- 
kc'ecrintr."  says  one  food  executive,  wliose 
c:nipan\  makes  sausage,  among  other  things. 
"Any  day  now  I  expect  a  meat  supplier  lo  tell 
me  that  at  the  ceiling  price  he  can  give  me 
only  500  pounds  when  I  need  10, 'sua.  Tiiea 
he'll  let  lac  know  that  maybe  he  couid 
provide  the  other  0.500  pounds  at  an  addi- 
tional charge  If  I  don't  take  it.  my  competi- 
t  rs  will  If  we  come  to  that.  God  help  us 
all." 

-Mr.  ?.'cGOVLRN.  I  thank  th.:  Soncitor. 

Mr.  President,  my  under.vtanduig  is 
that  a  bill  iuch  as  this  could  1:3  at  Ui3 
desk  for  scver.J  da^s  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PREoIDIiNG  OFFICER.  Not  un- 
k:.s.j  there  is  unaiumou.^  consent. 

Air.  R'cGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ysk 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  bill — 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  there  is 
established  precedent  against  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  know  that  other 
Senators  are  interested  in  the  bill.  Per- 
haps later  in  the  day  I  can  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  names  be  added 
as  cosponsors, 

Mr.  MrOEE.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
niir.t,'  would  like  to  have  his  name  added, 
by  whatever  means. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGce  ■  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  28,  1073 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2095.  A  bill  to  provide  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  shall  not  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  unices  they  pro- 
vide educational  services  to  all  handi- 
capped children  at  levels  of  expenditure 
at  least  equal  to  expenditures  for  other 
children.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

EDVtATIO.V     F(]R     H.AN-DIC.\PPI  D    CHILDRi.M 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  biil 
to  as'^ure  that  every  handicapped  child 
IS  provided  educational  service  at  least 
equal  to  expenditures  for  otlirr  cliildren 
in  that  school  district. 

My  bill,  identical  to  Icsislation  i.ifro- 
duced  by  Representative  Chahle.s  A. 
Vanik.  of  Ohio,  on  April  11,  1973.  would 
amend  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  by  adding  a  new  i;ari  E.  providing 
that  a  local  educational  ajiency  shall 
not  receive  Fedeml  financial  a.ssistance 
for  which  it  is  otherwise  eli'nb'c  if  it 
does  not  provide  educational  services  to 
handicapped  children,  as  further  defined 
under  this  bill,  within  its  juii.-diction. 
My  bill  make.^  further  provision  to  per- 
mit a  parent  ot  a  handicapped  child  who 
is  denied  such  educational  services  to 
institute  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate 
district  court  of  tlie  United  Stales.  Sub- 
ject to  making  a  finding  that  the  local 
educational  agency  is  making  a  bona  fide 
eflort  to  provide  such  .-^ervice.^.  the  court 
shall  order  the  Commi.s.vioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  lefrain  from  granting  or  con- 
tinuin','  Federal  fiiruuial  a.ssistance  to 
the  local  educational  agency. 

Mr  President  I  have  concluded  that 
such  decisive  mea.'^ures  are  required  on 
i;rhalf  of  4'j  million  h.indicapped  cliil- 
drcn  of  tchool  af;c  v.lio  are  excluded  from 
public  schools  in  America.  Thee  childiea 
constiiute  about  tiuee-fuths  of  all 
school-a!;'.e  iuindicajjpod  children  m  tiic 
United  Stales— Hu  mrrcditrlv  high  pro- 
portion who  ■jv"  beiiv!  i--r!!n.ted  and 
denied  the  oppovtuniiie-  of  e.iucation  to 
which  c-  cr.v  child  ha,-;  a  rnjit  under  the 
laws  ot  tl-.e  seveial  States. 

I  Was  a  spoil  or  of  original  legic'ation 
la  the  cu.ient  Col-io;  — S.  6.  !he  Ldu- 
CJtinn  for  All  Handicapped  Chiliren  A:t, 
i:ii reduced  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
.'^ev  'Mr  WiLLi.'i.Ms'— which  provided  for 
Federal  financial  a.'^sist.^nr-e  incentive."? 
to  \'i\^  States  for  improved  educational 
.•■ervice.';  for  h.indicai-'pcd  children.  And 
I  have  .<toted  my  full  «up;^ort  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Education  of  ti'e  l!ar:ii- 
•  .•Pl)ed  Am.'ndinent.>.  S.  896.  i>j.s.sed  by 
the  Scii.ae  Ml  Jane  20.  Ibli.  Uiidcr  tiii'; 


important  legislation,  the  goal  of  Federal 
assistance  will  now  be  the  provision  of 
full  educational  opportunity  for  all  hand- 
icapped children.  State  plans,  to  be  in 
eilect  by  June  30,  1975.  must  provide  for 
the  identification  and  evaluation  of  all 
handicapped  children  and  for  affirmative 
action  toward  the  achievement  of  this 
full-opportunity  goal. 

But  I  believe  that  the  implementation 
of  such  State  plans  must  be  accelerated 
by  firm  pressure— tlie  loss  of  other  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  education  if  these 
educational  services  for  handicapped 
children  are  not  provided,  coupled  with 
civil  action  relief  on  behalf  of  these  chil- 
dren. Tliis  IS  the  clear  purpose  and  intent 
of  niv  bill. 

The  immediate  enactment  of  S.  896 
is  es.sential.  But  it  must  be  recognized 
tliat  the  funding  authorizations  under 
this  bill  have  been  substantially  reduced 
in  response  to  budgetary  pressures  by 
the  administration.  Moreover,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  calls  for  the  eventual 
arhievement  of  educational  goals  for 
handicapped  children— in  other  words. 
the  States  are  to  promi.se  that  sometime 
m  th.c  futuie  full  and  equal  educational 
opiiortunity  will  be  established  for  all 
children,   including  the  handicapped. 

In  my  remarks  during  Senate  debate 
on  R.  896.  I  argued  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  that  this  is  simply  not  good 
enough— that  the  handicapped  individ- 
ual deserves  a  full  mcasme  of  justice 
now:  that  theie  is  no  area  of  human 
need  that  is  greater  than  this:  and  that 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  face 
up  to  the  responsibility  of  helpine  those 
who  really  need  the  help,  thiougli  i)ro- 
viding  for  adequate  program  appropri- 
ations. 

Tile  fact  is  that  inadequate  efforts 
by  the  States  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
childien  have  been  met  with  inditler- 
ence  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  requested  onlv 
?T7.5  million  of  the  .3220  million  au- 
thon^f^d  by  Congress,  for  the  grants  to 
the  States  progiam  for  fiscal  1973  un- 
der the  Education  of  the  Handicaiiped 
Act.  And  further  reductions  in  funds 
available  fjr  education  programs  serv- 
ing handicapped  children  resulted  from 
th"  correction  of  illegal  activities  by  the 
Office  of  Education  in  back-dating  to 
li.'-cal  year  1972.  grants  and  contracts 
actually  processed  in  the  early  part  of 
fiscal  1973 — a  cover-up  for  inexcusable 
bureaucratic  delays  in  processing  ap- 
plications. 

To  make  up  this  .short -fa  11,  it  was  re- 
cently nece.s.^ary  for  Congre.-^.s  to  enact 
.S13.8  million  in  supplemental  appropri- 
ations, to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1973.  However,  the  President 
hns  just  vetoed  this  api)ropiiations  bill. 
It  is  profoundly  wroii-i  that  handi- 
c&nntd  children  should  suffer  becau.se 
of  bureaucratic  bungling,  but  it  is  an 
uncoirvcionablc  act  of  irrcspon.sibility 
for  the  President  to  ditapr-rovc  these 
N  further  appropriations,  intended  to 
riglit  this  wrong. 

However,  bcj-ond  achieving  an  effec- 
tive level  of  Federal  assistance.  Con- 
.gif ss  must  also  insist  that  the  States 
Itilfill  their  responsibilities  for  the  rdu- 
tu.ion  of  handicapped  children.  Even 
Blunting   the  alloL'ati.;n   of  Sta'.e.s  that 


funds  required  for  special  educational 
services  for  handicapped  children  are 
inadequate,  the  evidence  strongly  sug- 
gests that  States  too  often  are  failing  to 
make  a  determined  effort  to  assure  that 
handicapped  children  have  opportuni- 
ties for  decent  care  and  development. 
Too  often,  parents  confront  long  wait- 
ing lists  in  seeking  counseling  services 
for  their  handicapped  children;  too  of- 
ten, handicapped  children  are  denied 
access  to  pubhc  schools,  whether  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  adequate  profes- 
sionally trained  staff  or  because  these 
children  are  simply  viewed  as  an  extra 
burden:  and  too  often,  the  children  are 
left  with  no  alternative  to  being  sent  to 
an  institution  or  to  being  shut  up  in 
their  homes,  because  of  the  limited 
availability  and  higher  costs  of  private 
schooling. 

I  am  advised  that,  in  point  of  fact. 
State  and  Federal  authorities  were  only 
rble  to  identify,  counsel,  and  place  in 
educational  facilities  some  40  percent 
of  handicapped  persons  under  21  years 
of  age  in  1971. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  request  unanimoas  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  li-sting  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  the  estimated  number  of 
handicapped  children  served  and  un- 
served during  1971-72  in  the  respective 
States.  This  listing  does  not  indicate 
the  quality  of  training  and  care  for 
those  who  were  served,  which  only  em- 
phasizes the  serious  lack  of  information 
about  handicapped  children  across  the 
N.ition.  In  turn,  this  lack  of  information 
is  clear  evidence  of  a  basic  failure  to 
give  the  needs  of  handicapped  children 
tlie  priority  attention  that  must  now  be 
demanded. 

There  are  presently  pending  more 
th:in  20  "light  to  education"  suits  in 
Federal  district  courts  on  behalf  of 
handicapped  children.  Therefore,  it  i> 
clear  that  the  time  for  decisive  action 
is  at  hand.  We  are  confronting  an  ex- 
tensive ca5:e  of  what  has  rightly  been 
c.illed  taxation  v.  ithout  service.  Our  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  tax 
handi.apprd  people,  their  parents  and 
relatives,  but  fail  to  provide  services  for 
ihem.  Parents  of  h.mdicappcd  children 
pay  school  taxes,  yet  cannot  send  their 
children  to  public  school. 

Under  my  bill,  the  details  of  educa- 
tional services  for  the  handuapped  will 
be  determined  in  light  of  local  need.-:, 
with  the  flexibility  needed  for  efficiency. 
But  educational  opportunity  will  be  re- 
quired for  every  child. 

I  ur.'ie  that  Coiigrc-^s  take  the  leadei- 
.ship  on  this  viial  issue  by  mandating  the 
provision  ot  criucauonai  services  to 
handicapped  chiidren  acro.ss  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  addition  to  the  previ&u>ly 
mcn'ioned  State-by-State  listing  of 
handi'a.oiicd  children  served  and  un- 
served, the  following  items  be  included 
in  the  Ricokd:  The  text  of  the  bill,  and 
an  article  entitled  "Hand'catipcd  Pu- 
l)ils  Face  Schooling  Crisis."  a'piiearing 
in  the  May  30.  1973.  is.^ue  of  the  Wa.^h- 
liigton  Post. 

^liere  being  no  objection,  th.e  Lill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  r^intcd  in 
the  RLconi).  a^  follows; 


Jinic  28,  1973 
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.5.  2095 
Be  it  pnncted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprcbcntaiiics  of  the  United  Stutei  of 
A^ncrica  in  Cutigrcss  assembled,  That  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  am- 
ended by  adding  ai  i-Iie  cud  ll.ireof  :i  new 
pj.it  E  aj  lollo.vs: 

"PAnr  E-  Educaiional  ScBvicts  toR 
Handicm'p1-0  Children 

"P20VISI0-N-   OF  APr.'iOf'KIATE   t^Ul  AiIO^iA^, 
SLRVICr-S  TO   U.AN-UIC.\['IID  CJIILDiiC:*    - 

"Sfc.  C71.  (a)  Federal  fmanci.'il  as'tstaiice 
v.Jiich  the  Coniniiiiioncr  is  olhenvise  au- 
tliorized  to  e.\tend  lo  a  local  educational 
aj^ency  l)y  w.iy  of  grant,  loan,  or  contr.TCt, 
other  tlian  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  ?iiar- 
p.ntee,  shall  not  be  prant<?d  or  tontinuod  to 
any  local  educational  aiiency  which  docs  not 
provide  educational  servlceo  lo  handicapped 
thilfJicn   wiUiui   Us  jurisdiction. 

"HjI  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•educational  service^;  to  handicapped  chil- 
clren'  nicms  such  ^'.er'ices  as  arc  provided  by 
R  loc-al  educational  apency,  either  directly 
throuph  public  elementary  or  secondary 
r.chools,  or  indirectly  through  programs  in  co- 
operation with  a  State  educational  ajjency 
or  other  State  agency,  v.ith  one  or  more  other 
local  educational  ageaciei,  or  with  private 
institutions,  which  are  appropriate  to  the 
educaiioimi  :it'ed.s  of  handicapped  children, 
at  levels  of  expenditure  at  !ca«.t  equal  to  such 
Rgen"y'3  expenditures  for  other  children  in 
ptiblic  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
within  Its  jiiri.sdiction,  as  cJeiennlned  by 
the  head  oi  the  bureau  lor  the  education 
aud  traininj;  of  the  i»aiidicipped  es,;i.h!ii>Jied 
under  toctlon  603. 

"t-lVlL    ACIIONT    FOR     W  nHIIOl  DItCC    OF    ILurSAI. 
FlNANCI.'.L  ASSTSrAN'.E 

'Ss'-.  672,  (a)  A  parent  (including  any 
person  .'itanding  in  loco  parentis)  of  a  hundi- 
rapped  child  within  the  jtiri^diction  of  a 
loral  educational  a,'»nry  receivin?^  Federal 
Cnanci  il  assi=tauce  in  vulatlon  of  section 
671(a)  may  institute  a  civil  action  In  an 
uppropna'e  diairict  coart  of  the  United 
ijtatcs  agahisl  sucli  parties  as  may  b.T  ap- 
propriate. If  the  court  linds  that  auch  nf:e'icy 
13  rcceivuig  redei-al  finar.,"ial  a^.lstance  in 
xiolation  of  such  section,  tlie  court  shall 
order  the  Comm'-sioncr  to  rcfr.iin  from 
grantinR  or  continuing  :;uch  assistance  until 
iuich  time  as  t.uch  assistance  v.  ill  no  longer 
constiiute  a  violation  of  such  section.  7 he 
court  may,  in  its  dLscrctii^n,  st.ty  the  taking 
effect  of  sufh  order  for  uo  more  than  one 
year  frani  tlie  date  of  such  ri.nding.  if  the 
court  finds  that  such  ni:ency  Li  maktr!;;  a 
determined  effort  to  provide  educational 
.services  io  handicapped  children,  as  dcflned 
in  section  671  l\>) . 

••(b)  Each  district  court  of  the  United 
Si,atcs  bhall  have  juriidicciou  of  actions 
brou{;ht   under  sub.sectioii   (a). 

"(c)  In  any  civil  aCiion  instl'ulod  under 
ruhsection  (.1).  the  court,  in  Its  dirrctlon, 
may  allo'w  the  prc-.aUinq;  party,  other  tlun 
the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attorneys' 
lee  as  part  of  the  costs,  und  tl.c  UnUed 
States  shall  be  liable  for  <X'?l^  to  the  same 
e.xtent  as  a  ijrivale  p3rson," 

CSTiMATCD  NUMBER  OF  h,\UD\cAPPlO  CHILD'^CN  SfRVCD 
AND  UNSERVED.  1971-72  (AGED  0  TO  ?l  VEARS) 


Total 

Tot.il 

Grind 

Sute 

ssrved 

uiserved 

lalal 

r-.AIabams 

2?.  384 

88,765 

111.149 

2  Alastsa 

i.8;s 

3.173 

b.  (I'M 

3  Arizona 

12.678 

27.318 

4D.  059 

i  Aikansas; 

12,  :32 

1'.9,  173 

121,665 

5  California 

321.  765 

219  320 

541,  r?S 

6  Colorailo. 

37.566 

38.2?9 

Vb,  355 

7  Connecticut  

3i.  '.M 

61.  3'>? 

«9.  866 

8  Delnware 

8.3M 

7.371 

15.722 

9  Dislnd  of  CoIu.T.bia 

9. 053 

12.334 

21.9<J7 

10  Florida 

I'JS.f)?! 

M.»n 

139,  8!3 

11  Georgia... 

65,061 

61,  8ij3 

1:9,  8Ci 

12  Hawaii 

9.106 

10.484 

19.590 

13  Iflaho 

3.395 

28, 1C5 

36,  561 

U  Illinois 

ir'J.R77 

74,5(11 

255,  381 

15  IndKina 

Si.  -.99 

6^,492 

Wj,  091 

16  |0'.V3 3S.521  CCnO  91.731 

17  Kansas.:. 27.711  i6,8ji  54.566 

IS  Kentucky 24,336  54,050  78.335 

19  Louisiana 45,056  77,288  I2?.3'4 

?0  Mains 6,758  23,985  30.743 

21  Miivl.iii'J 66.259  57.380  123,639 

22  LLissachuseUs 6J.460  45,152  108.61? 

23  Michifin   165.018  123.279  288.297 

21  r.'M.it,;,!..:^. 70,423  52.242  122.665 

25  Mississippi 16.587  99.479  116.i''66 

26  MiSiOun 6l.\lO  156,468  221,578 

2?  Muiitana 5.358  18,242  23.600 

."S  Mebi.-ibVa. 23.734  £-5.834  93.568 

29Heva;3    .       .......  6.300  7.310  13.640 

3.J  New  Hampshire 6.070  13.304  19.375 

31  KewJe-sey. SJ.  189  Kl.toS  231.055 

32fie«Me.iCO , 8.6'S  "^.171  53.126 

33  Ne.v  Veil,  . 221, 219  M.592  372.011 

31  r<0!!hCarolinil 73  7.39  9.8  B4 1  172.5!!J 

35  Korih  Dakota S.hl:)  7;.?53  47.215 

36  Ohio 175.300  ll>0.5;3  3.15.89'. 

37  Okl.iiio.lia 23."/.;6  120.840  U4.SSb 

33  rtrc^n  .      26.274  21.770  'ft.f.i'. 

30  F(;-iiisvlv--n!? 1W.'30  K8.619  265.449 

40  Rhode  Island    13.475  26.000  39.475 

41  Stjuth  Carolina ii.iio  6'<.23a  10i..5UD 

42  Snuili  D,-ikoU_ 4.41?  13.351  17.79-1 

43  Tennessee  19.173  82.730  ni.goi 

44  Teniis 175.622  6.2.069  777.731 

'.■1  IJIitl           ....•„.  27,U79  17.  r.l  44,179 

46  Vermont 4,612  16.019  20,631 

47  Viigiiua    44.758  101.980  146.7:3 

4;  W.itnii'glon         64.223  15.071  79.294 

49  West  VifRima        15.161  65,400  80.561 

Ml  Wis'insn 06.230  89.583  1.55.813 

51  Wyoming i,665  12.810  J8. 475 


Source:  U.S.  Depart;i:ent  of  Heallti,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  May  30.  1973] 

Srii.t.  i.v  Sr.\rTA? — IIanhicappfd  Pl.ph.s  Face 

S'juooLixG  Crisis 

I  By  Andrew  B,irnes  ar.d  nan  Barnes) 

In  enctent  Spart?  Rtitliorities  hsd  u  sin^ti- 
lar  way  of  dealing  with  rhildren  who  wsre 
horn  v.iih  crippliin;  dciorinitie-. 

Th"y  took  thn.se  children  out  '•>f  the  city 
to  the  moiirititir.<ide  and  left  them  to  die. 

la  20th  Century  Anipricn.  there  are  those 
vh'j  tirgiie  that  society's  treotment  of  the 
hr.iidlcapped  hasn't  thangpd  that  much 
.since  the  tJ.tys  of  the  nn.-ient  Grecl-ts. 

Despite  a  spa-e  of  court  decisions  and 
laws  lo  the  elfect  that  the  handic.tpped  now 
hate  a  rieht  to  a?i  education,  there  is  still 
ft  siroiig  tendency  siinply  to  pnl  them  away, 
it  is  arr'ued. 

Alth')t!;;h  that  attitude  ;.s  nov.-  bc'ni^  chal- 
ItiiEted  r.iid,  in  some  crises,  rejected  in  c'>nr  o 
p.iToss  the  eof.nlrv.  the  tradition  of  e.N-lud- 
ina;  tlie  handtcappad  is  deepl;.  roc.ted  in 
c'f  t'.nn  ar.d  law. 

In  a  landmark  cf'se  in  Wisconsin  in  1919. 
a  judae  sanctioned  the  cMchision  of  a  blind, 
hut  otheraise  normal,  child  from  fchool  on 
the  provnid.s  that  his  handicap  had  a  •'de- 
pressing and  nauseating  effect  on  teachers 
and  s' uder  •.;.■■ 

I'titi'i  recently,  there  wa.';  a  sta.ute  !:i  Nnith 
rarolina  mnkins;  it  a  misdemcinor  ptinish- 
!'t)le  by  l;i'.v  for  the  p.'^rcnt  rf  a  handicippod 
child  to  persist  in  trying  to  have  the  child 
admitted  to  .sch.xjl  once  the  schixsls  had 
certihed  they  had  no  progrom  for  him. 

Wlion  the  stt^te  of  rcnnsyl',.inia  Ei;;ned  a 
court  order  in  the  f.-^ill  of  IPT!  stipulatlnt; 
that  no  retarded  child  could  be  excluded 
from  ,;  publicly  a  ippvrt.'d  ci.lu,?.ni-jn.  the  re- 
.spnnso  of  tlie  local  school  b^ard  wa^  im- 
mediate. 

It  ado'if^d  a  rct'iilai  ion  that  no  retarc'M 
child  would  be  eiiclble  to  trv  out  for  the 
hi"h  sci'.ool  chcerleadiii7  squtici. 

All  estimated  one  in  e\pry  10  Americans 
Fttlfers  from  some  type  of  h"nciicap  Those 
h:indi''aps  range  from  cripiilint  physical  de- 
formities to  mental  retardation  to  nervous 
di.sorcltr.s  tl-.r.:,  im-jpt'c  the  ability  to  coiii- 
mnnicate  and  ler.rn. 

AnproxirnateU-  7  r.-llion  Rre  of  s..'hool  n;:e. 
It  is  the."e  c'^.ildren.  60  per  cent  of  ^•.hr<m  ttre 
not  rereivinsT  the  .«:peci;iliKcd  kind  of  e;lu  .1- 
tional  .scrvit'  i  they  need,  and  their  parents 
wito  arc  now  denuuriiiig  an  eduction  as  a 
liiuttcr  uf  constitutional  rit;ht. 

In  this,  Wa.-liiiigtoa  li  a  laicrocoaiM  i  jr 
what  is  hnppeaiiii;  elsewhere  iu  America. 
Last  Aup.  1.  V.S.  D.dtrici  Court  JudtJe  Jo- 
sfph  C.  Wuddy  ordered  tlie  c.'.;  's  school  oys- 


tcm  to  stryp  telling  handicapped  children 
there  v. as  no  place  for  tlicm  m  tiie  public 
schools. 

Even  If  It  is  expensive,  the  Judge  said, 
the  hitndicapped  have  a  ripht  to  a  suitable 
cdiicat.on  a.  publii  c:;|)en.se.  Ii  prop'-r  in- 
struct ion  cannot  be  provided  in  a  normal 
classroom  setting,  then  it  is  tiie  oblrjaiicn 
of  the  public  .'.L'hofl  .-system  t'l  .si^-e  tliar  eveiy 
child  gets  whatever  instruciion  he  iieci% 
either  m  a  special  S'  hool.  special  class,  re- 
modiul  proKraiu  or  home  insiru.iion. 

If  there  i.s  no  stdtable  program  available 
wndrr  any  of  those  methods,  the  judi;e  di- 
rected, tlien  the  city  i.s  obhiMted  to  pay  the 
f-.'U  cost  of  the  chiWs  tuition  at  a  prr.-ate 
Kchool. 

As  of  last  February,  the  lust  time  a  count 
was  taken,  there  were  8.113  children  in  the 
Di.'^-trirt  of  Cilumbi.-!  public  SJhoul  s;.;iem 
e'lrolled  in  pro[;iams  of  special  educati<  1. 
That  ligure  is  ne.arly  iwlce  the  number  eu- 
mlled  In  ipeciai  education  proj;rams  b2lo!f 
the  Juc'^i'es  order.  And  the  ni'raijer  continues 
to  Increase  as  more  and  more  of  tite  hatidi- 
cupped  are  Identilicd  among  Uie  city's  school 
popul.Ttion  of  H'l.OOO. 

Judp?  Wadd\^s  order  came  !n  respon-f  to  a 
law:;;' it  filed  b.v  the  paicr.ts  of  a  nttmber  o: 
hanuicapped  children  who  either  had  been 
excliiued  fr,>in  the  pubha  schools  altogether 
or  hi.d  betu  denied  special  programs  they 
needed. 

It  ferew  out  of  years  ot  frustration  a-.;! 
a;iO!iy  on  the  part  of  the  parer.ts  of  handi- 
capped children  strussli"B  ayaliist  an  un- 
responsive biireaucr.xy  to  get  what  was  bc^. 
for  Iheiv  children. 

Doroib.v  Banks,  the  mother  of  an  BDh.'>^ic 
chilJ.  is  one  who  spent  15  years  doiiv.;  '.jattle 
wiih  ti.e  syuilcm  en  Iier  son^s  behalf.  ••If  you 
can't  raitie  hell,  you  can  cry,"  is  how  .='..e 
sums  up  her  aiticude  towards  the  .-vi-tctn 

Arhasia,  whirh  alr,o  allHcts  adult  stroke 
\i'ta!id,  is  an  impairment  of  the  pov.or  to 
coiiuiiunicate  with  words.  It  is  also  known 
as  one  of   the  spc-iilc  learning  tiisabilities. 

Wlien  Kei'h  vva.s  somewhat  more  than  1 
year  old,  Mrs.  Banks  remembers.  "I  knew  he 
couldirt  tall.  '•  The  well  baby  clinic  at  Freed- 
nicn'o  Hospii,:;!  told  her  she  wr.s  •expecting 
tvjo  ia''oh.  So:n?  Kids  tall;  late." 

Time  p:,.ssed,  and  ihiiiKS  were  still  not 
ri-,iit.  Fnrtiier  u.  t-  Li-.oued  Keith  ••fj'aidn^l 
&ee  very  well.  Knrdly  at  all" 

Siill.  "nobody  knsw  quite  why  he  couldn't 
talk."  One  do;tor  told  Mrs.  Bank.s  that 
Keith's  only  trvu'.'le  was  his  "hy-sterical 
iiioi.ier — in  >o  mi.ny  v.  urds.  Thafs  the  v.  ny 
they  put  most  raotliers  down." 

Ihe  doctor  'told  me  to  put  him  in  a  camp. 
He  co'ldn't  ?.;  ca!;  a  '..o:d  -:>.i;ful  of  every- 
tht'-g.  bec.-iuse  nobr-dy  knew  he  couldn  t  £?e 
This  fool  tells  rie  put  him  in  a  residential 
camp.  As  usual.  I  ended  up  raisinc  hell" 

riie  cumpU'to  cli.'.-i'.ostic  workup  too'; 
many  months.  E.^ch  clinic  visit  meant  a  day 
oti  v.ork  at  the  Pentagon  for  Mrs.  Banks. 

Ivtrs.  Banks  i  •',■3  sl.c  encountered  inar.v 
helj'ii.l.  E.mpatiieuc  peopic  in  the  .-^eaii;  i 
for  v.ajs  to  help  Kei'wh.  bjt  the  hardest  for 
li'.T  1.1  t.iko  V. c.c  tt'c  but'. mcrats  who  t-iPi 
her:  "I  don't  know  what  yuure  ftoiiii;  to  il>, 
but  don't  sit  there  and  bus  tr.e." 

"I  do  get  very  imr'Riiciii,  with  people  v. Uo 
do  iiot  do  their  job."  i\irs.  BanVis  .sn.-.s. 

Mrs.  Banks  only  thuuced  to  see  a  display  In 
a  uowu  town  depurucer.t  aiote  window  that 
put  iur  on  the  ir.ick  of  the  p:iva;e  sr'.ii/,il 
Koiih  h.is  at.L:.U  d  »  r  tiic  ;.,-".  .-.■".  cr.  1  yeirs. 
-  "I  did  kuow  the  word  aphasia,"  she  r  - 
mei-nber.i,  "bttt  I  liadn't  thought  about  the 
necea.'iiry  retan'af  ion  from  l"»ck  ol  cjimmui'.i- 
Ci.tion."  TlSe  school  oflc red  Imhvidual  atten- 
tion. They  visited  it  and  it  .seenicd  suitable. 

But  it  co.-.t  $1,200,  l.ir  ir.ore  than  ?Jr-. 
E.iiiks  could  pay.  '  I  was  ready  10  'ouat  scine- 
Lody  to  death,  Lut  I  diuni  liu.e  aiivljociy  ;o 
bc.it.' 

Ti.trc's  a  law  on  tlie  b  >ok.s,  a  friend  loid 
Mrs.  iJauks,  thni  the  public  schools  mu  .t 
piiy    pr.iuta    fcchool    tuilion    if    there    is    i;j 
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suitable    public    school.    •Thai's    where    the 
light  bes-'aii   ' 

She  ended  up  goliip  before  tlip  boarci  of 
education,  which  voted  the  tumon  money. 
Keith  has  none  irom  a  child  whose  eye- 
balls jusc  witBled  the  whole  time  to  six 
leet  iwu.  walking  down  the  .street,  you  wuiild 
liever  ihii^k  tlicie  was  aiiyihiui;  w'roiit;  wiili 
h;iii. 

•  In  most  cases  tliere  is  "^omchodv  ni  the 
erl'icution  world  who  could  help  a  child," 
Mrs.  Biiiik.s  nays  .She  feels  snrrv  lor  parents. 
'•There  are  so  ni.tny  that  g.-'  burdoned  dov.  n 
so  they  can  fight  for  theni.selves  tor  their 
kids.' 

For  those  handicapped  who  do  make  it, 
through  the  t,y.-,te!n.  it  f  ike.s  unti.sual 
strength  and  an  ability  to  with.5tand  society's 
rontcnijn  and  nuiiticrences,  along  with  the 
best  therapy  a!,d  ediu-Miloii. 

At.  23,  Andy  Cowm  is  a  college  graduate, 
JiisL  beginnhii,'  his  first  job.  I}e  is  a  victim 
01  a  form  of  cerebral  palsy  that  makes  the 
muscles  oi  hi.s  n^ht  hand  and  arm  uiicon- 
trullable  His  .^peech  is  .s.onictnnes  difficult  to 
under.>-a:id.  pirticularly  when  he  Kpts  ex- 
c!t»d.  wiiir^h  is  oltcii.  and  the  jwlsy  cau.se.s 
linn  to  Walk  somewhat  careiullv,' thouc;h 
swiftly. 

He  can  remetnber  siandini?.  slapping  his 
thighs  as  hard  as  he  could  and  shoutins; 
his  irustr.ition:  ■Youre  nut  a  roon.  walk 
frtrai'.ht.  be  iiormal." 

Nobody  is  more  detr-rmin.d  to  mhicve  nor- 
mality than  a  handicapped  pcr.soii.  yet  Just 
waikmg  down  the  street  can  he  an  ordeal. 
■■People  laiu'h  all  the  tiMc."  Ciwin  says. 
"The;,  an-  a.nufl 

"How  dare  you  he  out  of  the  cape?"  he 
feels  people  a.^1:  "you  don't  taclonj;  on  the 
street   ' 

Dc-^pite  the  handicnp  of  cer.-br.il  p.Usv, 
A:Kly  Cowin  had  1  lie  advamaire  of  being 
tanrht.  yet  ye.^r  nHor  yc.ir  his  tc-'-rhers  in 
Kchool  Wanted  to  hold  him  back  because  he 
wa-s  unable  to  wrlic  with  a  pencil.  (He  tvpes 
n  nv.  but  f^'ill  can  only  u.e  h!s  left  hnnd.) 
H:s  mother  refused,  pointing  out  that  he 
u;:der.-.iood  'he  coiitcTit  of  the  .sr-li,onl  work. 
By  a  combination  of  summer  tutorini?  and 
hlieer  pu-h,  he  staved  in  Ills  regular  pliblic 
^cliool  oIas.se  uiiHl  he  wa.;  11.  wiien  he  left 
his  Boston  home  and  v.eiit  'o  the  M;issa'hu- 
sftts  Hospital  S'.hfxjl. 

He  trK^k  r(  tiiUir  academic  courses  and  did 
first-class  work.  He  also  had  regular  .speech 
thernpv  and  learned  to  type  25  words  a  nJn- 
ute  With  lii>  left  hand 

Cow  in  graduated  with  his  reunlar  aca- 
demir  hi'-ih  -chool  degree  at  17.  He  has  trouble 
With  written  tests,  he  says,  but  does  well  oii 
f^poken  ones 

He  had  auendcd  i,.ur  coll  ^-es  before  pet- 
tlIl^'  hLs  deyree— bachelor  of^  buslne.s.<-,  ad- 
ministration—from George  Washlncton  Uiil- 
ver.<:i'y  last  Au;JCU.^t. 

Cowin  remembers  the  Jud^;nient  of  one  of 
his  rirsi  collet.'e  teacheis:  'You  need  help 
but  you  are  .«^mart  " 

He  ended  uo  with  As  and  Bs,  immen.^ely 
proud.  ■•!  was  an  honor  suident.  What  the 
hell  is  a  goon?" 

But  the  stories  of  Cowin  find  Mr  B-.nks 
!ii,d  her  son  Keith  are  ot  handicapped  pt-ople 
who  sot  an  education  by  perseverance.  In 
bpUe  of,  not  betause  of  flie  established  pulj- 
ll'^  -.chool  systems  Now,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbi  I,  the  sch'Kils  are  under  court  order  to 
see  that  all  handicapped  get  such  an  ediu-i- 

llc^ll. 

•liu.t  order  dir-rtio'-  a  public  education  for 
all  l.aiidi.apped  children  has  been  met.  for 
tiie  most  part,  throii.h  a  prouTam  whose 
undiriyin^  philo.,:,phy  is  r;.!;ed  •'inain- 
hircamint;.'" 

liii'rfa.-inclv  In  u.,e  across  the  country, 
n,;.:n,treamiii-  is  a  proi,rain  to  keep  ciilldren 
in  n-;.'ular  classes  w  henever  possible  They  are 
'ikcn  (/ut  only  to  provide  llierapv,  small 
t'roop  instruction  or  special  individual  i>  ;- 
.-.i.tance  required  by  each  particular  child. 

f'ropoiients  ol    main.sir.-.iniln;,  ,-ay  li  pie- 


vents  the  stigmatlzation  of  being  ict  apart 
from  •norinar'  children.  They  are  handi- 
c.npped  children  who  will  emerrrc  better  pre- 
pared for  adult  life  because  they  will  not  fear 
to  deal  with  the  real  world. 

But  there  are  also  people  who  say  it  doesn't 
v^ork. 

"I  really  think  we  are  going  in  the  wrong 
direction,"  says  Elwood  Swariner  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Count V  Cerebral  Pal.sy  Association. 
The  handicapped  are  •'accepted  while  they're 
in  school,  but  ihev  are  a  lot  of  trouble.  I 
don"t  think  we  are  ever  tjoing  to  niake  them 
normal." 

Theie  are  many  ter.chers  and  administra- 
tor.s  ol  the  DC.  public  .school  systems  who 
ate  among  the  most  unhappy  about  keeping 
handicapped  children,  particularly  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed.  In  regular  classes. 

Under  the  Waddy  decree,  thev  can  no  10:15- 
er  suspend  and  expel  "troublemakers,"  aifd 
yet  thev  feel  they  have  not  been  (iivcn  .sttf- 
ricient  help  in  handling  these  cliildren  111 
school . 

School  principals  filled  a  public  meeting; 
recently,  complaining  loudly  th.Tl  they  cannot 
teach  anybody  with  disnipiive  children  in 
the  classroom. 

Children  with  special  problem.s,  thev  ar- 
cued.  should  be  sent  to  special  schools  so  i  ha' 
normal  ciiildieu  can  get  on  with  their  scho<,.i 
work. 

'ih!.:  is  oDposcd  by  Merle  Van  Dvkc.  the 
Gorge  Washington  UniverKity  profes'sur  now 
m  cbar-e  of  special  education  for  the  city  and 
a  firm  believer  in  malnstreamlng. 

Often,  he  argues,  special  schools  r.'pi-escn' 
the  '•Lake  them  out  lor  special  magic  ap- 
proach." 

Specipl  magic,  he  .said.  Just  docs  not  exi.-.t. 
Instead,  he  .said,  dealing  with  the  handi- 
capped cilectivoly  means  idenlifying  the 
pioblein  early  anrl  then  working  with  it.  For 
some  children  it  can  be  simply  the  routine  of 
drill:  movhiK  the  eyes  from  left  to  right  in 
preparation  for  reading  or  the  u.se  of  cole:  s 
to  lielp  a  child  to  identify  lettei-s.  For  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  defy  inclusion  in  the 
mains! ream,  it  is  n  matter  of  learning  to  fe«.;d 
thcm.se!-,es  at.d  u  e  the  toilet  at  the  ciiys 
institution  for  mentally  retarded  lu  Laurel. 
In  I'enn.-ylvania,  the  courts  ha'.-e  e.vpiicllly 
ruled  tliat  if  feeding  himself  is  the  mo.st  a 
person  can  learn,  that  Is  the  education  he  ha.-- 
a  constitutional  ri.uht  to  receive. 

Beginning  today  and  continuing  through 
Wednesday,  the  Hou.se  District  Committee's 
edu'  aiion  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep.  Ron- 
ald V.  Dcllums  (D-Calif.),  wUl  hold  hearings 
on  the  implemeiiiatiou  ol  the  Waddv  deciee 
in  Washington. 

There  are  al.so  effoi-t.s  utidcrway  to  aid  the 
handicapped  in  places  where  there  is  no  liii- 
U'O  ion  pendin;'. 

Bernico  Munsey  in  Arlington,  for  example. 
has  led  a  camjiaign  there  to  provide  .special 
education  for  every  child  needhig  U.  Fair- 
fax County's  public  sclujols  have  expanded 
their  special  education  program  so  tliat  now 
they  hope  to  include  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

In  ancient  Greek  mythology,  there  Is  the 
s'ory  of  Hcpiiaestus.  born  ugly  and  lame  of 
Hera  into  a  community  of  beautiful  gCKis,  As 
an  olfcnse  to  the  community.  Hephaestus  was 
ca.jt  out  from  heaven. 

In  Washin.,;ton  hi  1973  the  belief  is  s' ill 
widespread  that  tiie  handicapped  should  be 
put  away  in  their  own  Uislilutions,  says  Yetta 
Ciahb.'T  of  tile  Informaiion  Centoj-  Jor  Han- 
dicapped Children.  ^^J^ 

Only  a  few  months  ago  at  a  meeting  on 
how  to  improve  the  public  school.s,  one 
vvomaii  rose   to  uddre.ss  the  gathering: 

"I  don  t  want  my  child  in  school  with  a 
handKopped  child,"  .she  said.  "My  child  is 
iionnal.  ' 

SotlRCR    or    INfORMATIoN 
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catcd  at  I6U<  M  til..  NW.  The  phone  number 
is  347-4986.  The  center's  referral  .service  is 
free. 


One  .source  01  information  conceniing  tin- 
many  progi-ams  available  In  the  Wivshrngton 
area  for  handicapped  chlldien  is  the  Informa- 
tion  Ceutcr   for  Handicapped   Cluklren,   lo- 


B'v'  :.Ir.  BFLLMON : 

S.  2099.  A  bill  to  prohibit  t!ie  pt;b;!r 
disc'Io.sure  ot  Fcdor.Tl  election  rciuni.s 
durin.r;  Presidential  e'.fction  .vcar.s  prior 
to  midnight,  eastern  standard  time. 
Referred  to  tlio  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmiiMitration. 

Mr.  BELLMO.n:.  Mr.  President.  toda\  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  make 
it  unlawlul  for  election  officials  to  pub- 
licl.v  disclose  the  election  return.s  for 
President.  Vice  President,  and  Members 
of  Congre.s.s  prior  to  midnight,  eastern 
.standard  time,  durin..  Presidential  elec- 
tion, years. 

Thi.s  proposal  was  ori^iinally  presented 
on  June  27  a.s  an  amendment  to  S.  343. 
the  Federal  election.s  bill,  and  later 
witlidrawn  with  the  understanding  that 
tlii.s  mea.sure  will  later  be  con.sidered  bv 
the  Rules  Committee  or  a.s  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  372  wiiich  .should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  .sometime  before  the 
Augu.st  rcccs.s. 

T1U.S  bill  would  r.:ctify  an  election 
abuse  which  occui's  every  Presidential 
election  year,  the  iiiiblicizing  of  Pre.si- 
dential  and  conjrressional  election  re- 
sult.s  before  the  polls  clo.se  in  our  'Western 
States.  Because  of  the  differences  in  time 
/•ones  and  votint?  hour.s  in  variou.s  part.s 
of  tlie  country,  the  polLs  in  the  east  coa.'-t 
Slates  close  far  earlio.-  than  do  tho.se  111 
the  west  coa.sf.  Thi.s  variance  in  publi- 
c\/m'A  election  return.s  work:;  a  detriment 
to  tlie  free  election  pioce.ss  because  of 
the  b.'indwason  influence  which  comes 
from  tlie  broadcasting  and  prediction 
of  con.s;re.ssional  and  Presidential  elec- 
tion resulis  in  Western  States  long  before 
the  polls  }!a\e  clo.sed. 

Many  citizcn.s  are  concerned  because 
of  the  likelihood  that  the  present  prac- 
tice of  publicizing  return.s  influences  the 
way  many  votes  are  cast,  and  discour- 
ages others  from  voting  because  of  the 
belief  that  the  outcome  of  the  election 
has  already  been  decided. 

In  fact,  In  my  State  of  Oklahoma,  we 
have  a  State  law  against  revealing  elec- 
tion results  in  any  particular  precinct 
until  the  jiolls  are  closed.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  entirely  incon.>istent  that  we  do  not 
have  a  similar  law  for  national  elections 
where  results  are  now  publicized  while 
some  polls  are  still  open. 

Few  would  contend  that  the  broad- 
casting of  election  results  while  citizens 
are  voting  has  anythin*-;  but  a  negative 
imnact. 

My  bin.  if  en.-K  ted.  would  accomijlisii 
the  follo'aui^: 

First.  11  would  nitike  it  a  F'ederal  of- 
fen.se  for  any  state  or  local  election  oln- 
cial  to  publicl.v  disclose  any  information 
in  regai'd  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  foi- 
President,  Vice  Pre-ident,  or  Members  of 
Congi'ess  in  any  Presidential  election 
year  before  the  houi  of  midnight  eastern 
time. 

Seco^id,  violation  of  this  inohibition 
could  re.sult  in  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  and  imprisonniejit  for  not  more 
tlian  1  year  or  both. 

Third,  Stale  law  would  continue  to 
govern  the  "hour  of  voting"  as  distin- 
guished from  the  time  for  public  di.-- 
closure  a.s  established  by  this  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  the  net  effect  of  my  bill 
will  be  to  prevent  the  publicizing  of  elec- 
tion results  or  predictions  based  on  ac- 
tual returns  tabulated  in  eastern  States 
until  after  9  p.m..  Pacific  coast  time,  or 
1  hour  after  the  polls  have  closed  in 
California.  Because  polls  in  Hawaii  close 
at  6:00  p.m.  local  time  tho.se  polls  would 
have  been  closed  1  hour.  Delayed 
broadcasting  in  Alaska  would  avoid  seri- 
ous problems  in  Alaska  where  one-half 
the  voters  would  still  have  1  hour  to  vote. 

This  bill  represents  a  simple,  direct 
approach  to  the  correction  of  an  election 
abuse  whose  time  lor  solution  is  long 
oterdue. 


By   Mr.   MATHIAS    <for   himself. 

Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 

RoTH.  and  Mr.  Bf.ock  )  : 
S.  2102.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  con- 
stitutional riglit  to  vote  and  to  provide 
uniform  procedures  for  absentee  voting 
in  Federal  elections  in  the  c.ise  of  citizens 
who  are  residing  or  domiciled  outside  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

•I  HE    OVERSEAS    CITIZENS    VOTlNf;    RIGHTS    .^CT    OF 
1U73 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.=e 
this  morning  to  offer  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Bayh, 
Humphrey.  Roth,  ar.d  Brock,  a  bill  to 
extend  effectively  the  Federal  franchise 
to  overseas  American  citi/.en.s, 

I  1  ave  been  concerned  to  learn  that 
there  are  by  one  count  some  750.000 
American  civilians  residing  abroad  who 
are  barred  from  parti'-ipating  in  Presi- 
dential or  congressional  elections.  These 
civilians  include  thousands  of  business- 
men, as  well  as  church  o'.ncial".  teachers 
lawyers,  accountants,  engineers,  and 
other  professional  iieoi^le  serving  the 
interests  of  the;r  country  abroad  and 
subject  to  U.S.  ta.x  laws  and  the  other 
obligations  of  -American  citizenship.  It 
.seems  remarkable  that  in  a  day  when  so 
many  Americans  pursue  commercial, 
educational,  and  cultural  interests  over- 
seas, these  numerous  citizens  are  dis- 
enfr.nichiscd.  This  occurs  because  the 
majority  ot  States  imix)se  rules  which 
require  a  voter's  actual  presence  or  main- 
tenance of  a  home  in  the  State;  or  which 
raise  a  doubt  of  voting  eligibility  of  non- 
resident domiciliaries  whose  date  of 
return  is  uncertain:  or  because  the  citi- 
zen is  unsure  whether  he  or  she  will  re- 
turn to  the  State  of  last  residence  or  be 
assigned  to  a  different  State:  or  the  State 
has  confusing  absentee  registration  or 
voting  forms  that  appear  to  require  the 
maintenance  of  a  honi?  or  other  abode 
in  the  State.  I  have  recently  been  given 
the  following  illustration  of  a  typical 
American  residing  abroad: 

A  qualified  voliii!;  re.--ident  lelt  the 
State  a  number  of  years  ago  to  work 
abrcad  in  a  business  or  professional 
capacity.  His  former  home  in  the  State 
has  been  sold  and  he  now  only  has  a 
physical  residence  in  a  foreign  country. 
Hov,e\er.  lie  looks  upon  this  as  tempo- 
rary and  intends  eventually  to  return  to 
his  State.  He  considers  that  his  last  resi- 
dence before  departure  from  the  State 
remains  his  domicile  or  legal  residence 
tor  voting  in  Federal  elections,  even 
though  he  has  no  present  place  of  abode 
within  the  State. 


What  are  the  chances  for  this  typical 
American  residing  abroad  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions back  home? 

It  appears  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  States  effectively  disenfranchise  or 
impair  the  ability  of  a  nonresident 
domiciliary  to  vote  in  congressional 
elections. 

In  elections  for  President.  I  under- 
stand that  barely  half  of  the  States— 26 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
clearly  allow  him  to  register  and  vote 
absentee.  A  number  of  these  States  have 
adopted  the  form  76  Federal  post  card 
applicatiDn  form— FPCA— for  ab.sentee 
registration  and  voiing  by  Americans 
abroad. 

Certain  other  States,  such  as  Illinois, 
would  clearly  allow  the  citizen  abroad  tD 
vote  in  Presidential  el:ctions  as  a  re.sult 
of  legislative  history  developed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Senator  Goldwater 
of  Ariz-ma  for  title  II  of  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  amendments  of  1970.  The 
remaining  States  taking  a  position  have 
either  given  a  qualified  response,  cr  have 
otherwise  indicated  some  reluctance  to 
go  along  with  the  S.nate  interpretation 
of  the  1970  amendments  set  forth  .so  elo- 
quently in  the  legislative  history  by  my 
friend  from  Arizona.  In  short,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  even  for  President  m 
nearly  half  the  States  still  seems  to  be 
,'hroudcd  in  confusion  and  ambiguity. 
Under  present  law.  moreover,  if  our  typi- 
cal American  citizen  abroad  does  not 
have  an  intent  to  return  to  tlie  State  of 
his  la.st  residence,  in  other  words  is  not  a 
domiciliary  of  that  State,  it  would  ap- 
liear  that  he  would  presently  not  bo  en- 
titled to  vote  in  any  State  of  the  Union. 
This  v.ould  be  tlie  ca.se.  for  example,  if 
his  employer  transferred  him  overseas 
from  one  State,  but  coud  give  him  no 
assurance  what  State  he  might  be  trans- 
It  rred  to  upon  his  return. 

These  figures  on  voting  in  Presidential 
and  congre.=siDnal  elections  are  based 
on  State-by-State  surveys  conducted  by 
the  bipartisan  committee  for  American 
voters  overseas.  The  Bipartisan  Commit- 
tee is  an  organization  of  distinguished 
business  and  professional  people  in  Eu- 
rope of  both  political  parties  who  have 
been  seeking  the  enfranchisement  of 
American  citizens  residing  abroad.  At 
this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  these  surveys. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
finding.-"  in  these  materials  have  been 
cotifirmea  by  firsthand  reports  from 
frustrated  American  citizens  as  close  as 
Canada  or  Mexico,  and  as  far  away  as 
France  or  Brazil.  As  an  lllustiation  of 
tiiis,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  tlie  Rfcohd  a  New  York  Times  article 
indicating  the  frustration  Americans  in 
Mexico  City  faced  in  seeking  to  vote  in 
the  1972  election. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.  < 

Mr.  M'VTHIAS.  The  need  for  siiecific 
new  legislation  to  enfranchise  overseas 
Americans  was  pointed  out  last  March  in 
an  opinion  letter  sent  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  the  Bipartisan  Committee 
on  Absentee  Voting — now  renamed  the 


Bipartisan  Committee  for  American  Vot- 
ers Overseas.  In  brief,  the  Department 
concludes  that  a  State  may  still  req-iiire 
maintenance  of  an  abode  cr  other  ad- 
dress as  a  requirement  for  votin^'  in  P:es- 
idential  elections  "in  the  absence  of 
clear  and  unequnocal  language  "  in  the 
statute.  It  is  the  purpose  of  cur  legi.sla- 
tion  to  provide  this  clear  and  uiiequivo- 
cal  statutory  language  for  congressional 
as  well  as  Presidential  elections.  At  this 
point.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  in.seit 
this  opinion  letter  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  the  Record  followi.'.g  my 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  3.' 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  legislation  we 
proteose  today  would  allow  the  .^mcric.^n 
citizen  residing  overseas  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections  in  the  State  in  which  the 
citizen  had  last  voted  or  registered  to 
vcte.  or  if  the  citizen  had  not  so  vot?i 
or  registered,  in  the  last  St.ite  in  which 
the  ciizen  maintained  a  domicile  be- 
fore departing  from  the  United  States 
as  long  as  the  individual  is  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote  in  that  State  and  com- 
plies with  the  absentee  ballot  require- 
ments of  the  Stat?  and  provided  the  citi- 
zen does  not  qu.ilify  as  a  voter  in  anv 
other  St.Ue.  teriitciy.  or  possession  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  th.?  crux  of  the 
legislation  we  are  introducin;-;  today.  The 
present  checkerboard  pattern  of  domi- 
cile rules  among  the  States  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  deny  Americans 
overseas  the  franchise  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

The  legislation  would  also  establish  as 
Federal  law.  in  clear  and  unequivocal 
statutory  language,  the  piinciple  that 
the  excrci.se  of  the  light  to  register  and 
vote  by  a  U.S.  citizen  abroad  should  r.ot 
constitute  an  act  which  would  affect  the 
determination  of  his  or  her  actual  resi- 
dence— as  distinguished  from  his  or  her 
place  cf  voting  for  Federal.  State,  or  lo- 
cal t.ix  iiurposes.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  the  laws  of  all  but  a  handful  of 
the  States  offer  Americans  currently  re- 
siding abroad  an  income  tax  exemption, 
in  whcle  or  in  part,  for  income  earned 
abroad  The  le-islation  I  am  introducing 
today  WLUid  heli)  assure  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  register  and  \oio 
absentee  by  such  a  citizen  would  not 
.ieopardize  any  such  income  tax  exemp- 
tion. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
already  indicated,  mosi  recently  in  an 
Aucust  28.  1972.  ruling  letter  to  Senator 
GoE'jwATER.  that  the  exercise  of  absentee 
re:;istration  and  voting  rights  will  not 
jeopardize  the  nonresident  Federal  ia- 
ccme  tax  exclusion  available  to  a  U.S. 
citizen  residing  abroad.  The  legislation 
being  introduced  today  would  cnart  this 
admin:slraii\e  interpiet.ition  into  law 
lor  Federal  income  tax  purposes  a 'id 
would  assure  that  the  Slates  would  not 
make  an  inconsistent  interpretaticn  of 
their  own  income  tax  laws  I  ask  unani- 
m-^us  consent  at  tliis  time  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  ruling  letter  sent  to  Senator 

GoLnW  ATER  by  s\ib.H\'t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSecexhit'it  4.  > 

Mr.  MATHI.AS.  The  leglsla-ion  pro- 
posed today  would  also  provide  a  form 
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'\V"!Uw^^^l^'  iriay  accoit  n-  ?n  ap-  r-  a'   the  coi-ressional  as  well  as  the     form  may  be  us^d  in  those  states  for  n:i 

bLc.^...i  foi  an  ab;.cntce  uallot  to  vole  Presidential    level.    We    hope    that   the     eiection.-fcderai,  suue  and  local, 

•u  a  Federal  elcrticn  and  as  an  appiira-  ]o:d.-,lation  being  introduced  todav  will  Sc-ond,   Title   ii   of   the   Fcderui   Votin- 

■:on  ior  iei,iitrL.Lion  to  veto  in  sf.ch  clec-  be  a  helpful  step  in  that  direction  "  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970  (the  -iot'o 

tion   if   registration  is   required   by   tlie  '  .'Vmcnd.-ntnts")    endeavored    (i)    to   nboli'^n 

!.n\.-.  of  the  State.  Tiie  form  1-  mnd'-'led  Exhibit  1  comple-.cly     the     durational     rp>idency     re- 

I'.ftor    tJie    Federal    Post    Card    .'Vr^.ihca-  Sirvfy  op  Statf  L.iws  aj.d  PRocf.oup.ts  fok  q>'.iremp-.-.T    a.s    a    rrt-nnditioji    to   votint?    ii 

;!0n    Form — FrCA— ncv    U  eci    n'rno';t  Ai.-,i  ntec    Rfgistration    .^nd    Voti.mg     i.n-  Presidential   election^;    and    i2\    to  establish 

.'.tate:  as  an  application  for  re^i-'t'-ntion  ^'"-sidentwlEu.ction-sby  A^ilhican  Cm-  "nifnrm    na-ional    standards     lor    absentee 

...^^  iioii^f  c                            1  ■                i-'iiiv.ii  zr.Ns  Residit^c  Aehoad  rr^istratiDii  and  votinc;  in  Pro'^idemiiil  elec- 

'  Ud    cifa  r     o1he"  ?^0U  '  '  w^^  ^'-    ^^P"^^"    ^->-^-''    °"    Abse-..oe  --•  T..0  language  of^itle  II  doe,"nLt'ap. 

••cmStafetnSt^^P    ^rhnn-.T^H.  Qf  f '  ^''-'^"'"    ^"^    "-^"''i-    undertaken    a    survev  P^^r  to  deal  spec. u.ally  v.ith  ub.eutee  rogis- 

.-cai  fataie  to  State.  Althoupn  the  States  of  the  laws  and   proeedur»-n   in   the  vano,/^  'r.itiou  and  vouuy  riyhii.  of  An.cricans  re.sid- 

■  :e  li.t  required  to  adoi-t  this  fcrm  .t  is  s-.ates   to   determine    the   elio-ibilitv   of   us  '"'^    ^'^'■■'-■J-    Df'iint;'    Senate   debate    on    the 

U  •  hr p.-  that  v.hcrever  fee.' iljlf  they  will  citizens  res-dine  abroad   for  °at33entee  r-gis-  .'"'™   Am:hdmonts,    howxver.   Srpat(,r   Bairv 

^iVM).  tration  and  ab-,entec  voting  in   Presidenual  *'."    <^"'<*"'' '^'<'!'  interpreted  Title  II  U)  provicie 

Stront;     cnfoicemcnr      provi'^irns     are  e'efiions.  T1i.»  survey  involved  (u  the  send-  ^""*   ^''"'   ''^te"''o->   "^   state   domicie    {i.e. 

.■Giaained   in   the  bill   to  guard  ar;aiust  '""  ^'  "■''^'■^  ^^'^"-'^  February  4.  11,72  to  the  "''"''  J,?.'''\V''^V  r  •""^'7.'"'^  '"  '^""""^  ^'^^-""^ 

•raudukntvctip.'  Althcu-h   I  mi->t  'irid  Attorneys   General    (or  equivalent   c/Lcials)  LL^''!"/"'  ""    ch.han  citizens  who  are  tem- 

■-.-t  X  1   ;.t  I   <          r                    .       °  ■           ,  f-i'  a:i  of  lie  =,talcs  and  the  District  of  r,  Por-iTily     livuig    away     from     their     ref.iilu.- 

.aobiem  with  overse.t.s  ballots,  .^mre  each  the   Fcctc-al   Votin-   Assistance   Ta.sk   Force  '"-  over-eas,  ne  Cong    Rec.  35^9   (dailv  e<l 

iipplication    lor    registration    and    for    a  and    (iiu    independent    research    bv   coun^^i  -''-■'>    ^'^   is™)-  Only  two  states    iConnc,-- 

i>:Jlot  m-lst  bf>  rot'!i?cd    Thp  le-ji-IatiO'l  for  the  Bipartisan  Ccmniittee    In  this  sur-  '"^"'^   ''"'^    Illinois)    appear   to    have    cieaii- 

V.e  intrcdure  tod.iy  would  continue  that  ^'PV- t''fi  Bipartisan  Committee  a.sked  whetlier  '^[^T^'tt     1*^°    Gc^ldwa'er    i;Uerpretaiion     oi 

n;-art:re.  tbe   per.ion   described   in   the   followinu  ex-  i'                    ""''■^'  anove.  24  suaes  and  the 

y:v    Prr   it'.  I-    I  V    "'>;  a^^d  tht  I  t.-,^  '^'"f^"'  ^'°""J  bo  eligiole  for  absentee  refr.;.-  P/f''""  "',  '^''''""/^'a  acc.pt  tie  FPCA;  and 

H-evi0U.s]y  mentlcntd  surveys  by  the  bi-  a  qualiE.d  voting  re.ideut  left   the  -fU.^  -irn-^ried,  but  ha,  not  formally  adopted  the 

!;artl.^an  tommittcc,  that   my   own  State  a  uumber  cf  vears  a^o  /rwork  4ro-id"i  1  a  "  ^'■'^-  ''"''"  remaimnfi  states  taking  a  posi- 

of   Maiyland   i.s  one   of   th.e   State's   that  businc-s  or  profes,=ion>^l  capacity' His' forn'er  ^'"?  ^^'''''^  ^''■'''"  ^''■^■'  "  'i"'il'!''-d  re.-,p,,n.s.-. 

lia.S   adopted   t!:C   i-mipllfied    reijistivtion  hon:e  in  the  .state  has  been  solti  and  he  now  ''^  ."•'^  refu.cd  to  qo  alom-  -.M'.h  tne  GuKi- 

..nd  Vutmg  procedure.-;  recommended  bv  <^"lv  has  a  physical   residence   in   a   loreign  "■'''^'''  u.tcrpretaiion  entirely, 

til-    Federal    Voting    .fl.ssi-^t-nce     Art    O'^  country.    Howe-.er.    he    looks    unon    this    as  ,u     -n"'^'    ?■    "    tt!vte-by-;<tate    hreakd..^vn    ./ 

I9G5.  as  am-nded  in  K'h^"    aHowin-  US  '*^"^P^''''ry  a"d  intends  eventually  to  return  XiniTnTTn.^!^r-'''T  '''''"'' "^  '^^  *^'*- 

ri'i..^,,,.    f„           vu  1.1  J.         ai  ox^.n.,   u  o.  to  his  stale.  He  cnisiders  that  his  l-i«t  rw,-i  L'ibilit>    of    Amcncins    temnorarilv    residing 

l^^f    1   ^'^^T!^^i,    lesidms   abroad    to  dence   beiore   departur^   front   , he  it  te   re-  "''''""''  '"  "''''''''"  ^et-'tratlon  and  voting 

use  the  simpIlffTd  Federal  po.st  card  an-  mams    his    domicile    or   lo°aI    res^d'^nce    for  '"  Presidential  eloctons.  with  the  t..tuls  lor 

plication  form  for  both  ab.-enteo  re^is-  voting   in   national   elections    even    tht  utrh  ^^^'^^    catcory    (the    District    of    Coiumbj.i 

tration  and  absentoe  voting  in  Federal,  he  has  no  present  place  of  abode  wuhin  the  '-''^'"t^ ''■>^<^^  "^  "  ^i-'^i^')  : 

State,  and  local  clerlions,  stat.^.  aese-.-itk  p.i.asiRATi.):;          i 

I  a.m  plea-ed  at  the  ))ro':rc  ..-  mad^  in  "^'"^  .surv.-v  look  into  account  two  recent  States  (including  the  C,j  FPCA  staebi-- 

tije  u:^  of  the  Federal  ro-t  ca-d  aiiplica-  ^^^^'■'''  '-^^^■'^  which  were  expected  lo  expand         -Ves ^7 

ti'jn  form   m  Marvland  and  the  olhc-r  •)"'^'^'^^^*-'  '•e.;i.srration  and  voting  rights  of     states    Quaiu.td    ■  Vco- "      e 

Stato,  and  the  good  work  of  the  Federal  FlrT'n,?  .^T"^^"^,'-"""'     ';'^'"^-"B     '''^'•c.ad     states-  No-  (^ 

,     *:.,  ,     -   ■  *            .      ,    r                      i-<-ui.idi  i-ir.,t.  the  i-ederi-.l   Voting  Assistance  Act   of  .States— Uin^Inr                                                     ,n 

t.t.ii,'a.s.:stanceta6k  force  mencoura;:-  19.-5.  a.  n mended  in  1968.  rccommeHded  that                                 ' 

in;,'  State  adoption  of   the  FPCA,  And  I  'he  states  adopt   simpliPcd  registration  and  ad^lnti;:.  voti.ng 

knov^-  that  all  Amen..<u..s  residing  abroad  ^""''»"  procedures  for  military  personnel  and  ^\"'.'"'  ,;'"«--^"';"B  ^''^  2,5  FPCA  ,-,tate3.  — 

arc     enormously     pratefi;!     to     Senator  'V'^'^.^'^'    ''■''■<'"''    temporarily    residing     .,..''   r^  ';Vr%V ^^ 

GO,.. ..,.,.■„,.  ,„,, .ffo,.  ,„  ,.„ „e,-.uo„  m,.-!. ?L'i;'.,Tu;nsr."^;;  iiSt:-^r^' :']':.. -::.:::::::  'i 

uitli     the     Federal     VolinK     Rif;hts     Act  is    the    adoption    01    the    simpiuied    Ped-ral      ^'■'"^'^     Unclear     g 

Arnendmentsot  lf(70.  It  i.sappaient,  !;0a-  Post  Curd  Apphcation    (FPCA;.   which   can  iLeite-- ,  frr.m     taip    ,„.i,   .-, 

e.er,  that  much  n.ore  yet  needs  to  be  ;"--.-  application  both  ^or  ab.ei.t'::  arl^^Z  l^^^^niJ^n'^^nrZ^Z^ 

done  until  we  reach  the  time  when  eery  ofno."  '^^i  t,l  "'  ^  ^''r^''  '^•''""'    ""'  other,  ise  noted.  The  statl  for  which  tl; 

American    citizen    residing    abroad    mav  lumbia'have  adonted  t^e  l-w  aI'I'tt?   f.T  °'P""*-^"   Commiitee   has   not   yet   received 
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'-'/L'/cL^.L'^''*'''.'-'.'^'''"'"'';,'''-''-  V"^^  U'"li:»lo  Rive  n,;,f„on  lo  pr:.,^;..  p,irty  |>.  T,i!p  17  5  v^  (supd  19M 
(absentee  re<r..,at«n  problem,;  T.tle  17,  ^  64(16),  (23),  (24a)  (Sup,;.  1969)  (absentee  blm  pwbhZy 

"  V",'fr°'iQm 'c''„^'"°'''''*-''^'''i''''^^  uncor';,,)  A  R  S  Ue  "'•■ 

1571)  Confusing  reji-Jraticn  lorn;  .■ppesrs  to  require  pre-.ei'ce  in  StUe.  A.R  S.  5  16-M3(A),  (8)(S'.pp, 

''u1'.(mI\''uw1\%\)^  '"^"'■'■'''  "'  "'""'^'"'"^  .lomiillnr,  ^W.,,  d.'e  of  roturn  i.ucert.^.n  V.esfs  Ann. 

^'ri.'^n'pT-'wS^'^Ill'lL'i',,'.':''"'  w"  '"V  '''^..'■•E'^t'.  flat  i.nrler  l^o  mo  .„fr,Vfil^  .,  fcrrer  fonnoc'icut 
n  1.  ni,!r!^h,.M  ?i!  "■''"'''  '"  .'^^"'"l"-  ""!' '«"'"  *"  ^•''''"'a  lor  pres.deniial  relator)  »le,:t,o,;  a.ul 
nay  niaii.laiii  hi^  voting  ie;.;i;cntc  in  L-ocii.c.ii..ut  fur  .uchelcci.oMv  .  /.r.iu   ..«i»i 


'■-"m.lM"  L''.?""m''c'^"""*'  '"  1"^  '^™"'l'  "■'"'""»  "'  ''■'""'•  M^'-  13   19??    Iln.lei  Ihn  provis-on.  i,l  the  1970 

ieyst'Xno'.!^Jhat!re.?.    "^  ""'^"^ 

''"'MatTzS  i«a3(l'%9')"''^  '■''''^'"'''''  "'  •"=••■•-'"«»'  'taiiljt'l.ary  whose  rtcl-  ol  .dun,  uncerta.n.  An,,,  l,„i. 

t  '  ■  I 

►ho  hjv!!  R-;lJbl.she<1  reodenwin  Kentucky  .v,!!  hn  pNn-,,l(i;,l  to  regis'er  ,n  ahs»nteV  Ce.  an     a  ?*  so 

,  »  „,  h".  arldK-  .s  ,1,  order  lu  ip^  si-  r  Thus,  o„C"niing  Iho  e.r;,i,ii|3  you  pir^e,  t   ,(  tlip    u',  i  r  ,,.,„,' 

ho«  he  wn  (egalljf  qualiij  to  reguler  and  rn-.f.''  |S"p  H  h  .S  /■■  n      ll/.'il';  (1%9).| 
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Comments 


.  L?tter  from  Attorney  General,  luly  29.  1966,  verified  by  telephone,  Oct  27,  1971:  "The  place  where  one  regac'-. 
as  his  home  is  unimportant:  where  he  actually  residts  is  the  determining  factor."  ISee  ISA  R.  S.  §  13:4  i 

(1969)  (absentee  ,eg!Stralion  problem)  | 
L>-tler  from  Deputy  Attorney  Geneial,  Feb  7,  1972:     This  office  has  no  quarrel  with  'your|  example."  but  canmt 
speak  lor  the  several  hundred  registrars  or  boar. is  ol  registration  of  voters  ,r  the  State  (See  ?1  W  R  S  A   5)1 
(Supp   197C)  (absentee  legistiatiun  problem)! 

letter  from  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Feb  9, 1972  If  a  voter's  nan, e  h,i:  been  stricken  from  the  lislof  tegisterrl 
vnters  as  a  result  of  the  annual  voting  census  and  the  voter  -.pf';  to  re'egister  and  can  gi.e  no  street  and 
number  which  he  mainlauis  ,is  a  physical  place  of  rp:idence,  'I  tbinli  the  voter  would  encounter  grav 
liifticulties." 

Letter  tiom  Attorney  General,  Var  in  1972  Statute  no.v  provides  lor  absentee  voting  for  U  S.  citizen  temporariK 
residing  abioar',  r/,ch  Stat  Ann.  j  6.1759(1).  jflection  clerks  might  accept  FPCA  as  application  fur  absente- 
ballot  (and  affid.iut)) 

Slatute  raises  doubt  of  .(,!.  .g  etreiDitly  of  nonresident  domrcihary  ifthose  dale  of  return  is  uncort,i<"  V  S.A 
J  201  26  (1962). 

Letter  from  Attorney  General  Fei^  16, 1972  leg,slat,on  pending  to  incorporate  requirements  of  the  1970  Amend- 
ments in  Missouri  s'?lutes,  |See  U  A  M,S.  ?  113  243(Supp.  1971):  ct  UA.M.S.  i;  112,310(Supp.  1971;(3t)sente- 
reg,s!iation  problem)  I 

Statute  raises  doub!  ol  voti  g  eligibility  ol  nonresident  domiciliary  whose  date  o'  return  is  uncertain  Sev  Cod' 
ol  Mont   19J7,  ;  ^3  3[.'.'(Supp   1971). 

S:a'utf  isses  doubt  of  voting  eiigibihlii  of  nonresident  domiCibaiy  whose  date  of  re'urn  is  unceitam.  R.R  S. 
19«3,  5  32  -175(1968) 

letter  from  Attorney  Geni>tai,  Feb.  18, 1972  "In  light  ol  the  presumptions  created  by  the  Nevada  Statute  as  web 
as  the  lad  tha'  the  indivi  lual  in  qups'ion  has  broken  up  his  home  and  moved  to  a  foreign  location  it  would 
appear  th.it  under  the  presently  exisiing  Nevada  lav.  the  individual  buing  your  hypothetical  situation  woul  1 
not  cjuahly  lor  an  absentee  ballot  m  this  State."  [See  f..RS  ;  293  500(1969).  See  also  MS  293.517.  293  553 
(196S)  (absentee  regisliation  prolilem)  | 

li-'ier  from  Al'mney  General,  Feb,  15,  1972:  "IWIhere  the  right  lo  vote  involves  a  ten.porary  absence  [liorn  th' 
State]  It  IS  a  question  ol  lact  whether  the  voter  has  the  requisite  'intention  ot  returning  tlieieto  as  his  home  ' 
ICase  raises  doubt  ot  voting  eligibility  ot  nonresnient  domiciliary  whose  dale  of  return  uncertain  Fe'kei  t 
Henderson,  78  NH   509,  102  Atl   623.  624  (1917), | 

le'ler  trorn  Attorney  Gener.d,  Apr,  5,  1972    "It  ,s  the  pos,t,on  ol  this  office  that  New  lersev  domicl  ar^es  teni 
poranly  residing  abroad  n,L,st  be  afforded  an  opportunity  tor  both  absentee  registration  and  voting  ,n  presi- 
dential elections,  Fri3bl,ng  legislation  to  this  etiect  is  be,,ig  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  in  orde, 
that  New  Jersey  domiciliaries  can  exercise  their  legitimate  nghl  of  fianchisc  m  the  presidential  election  whilr 
reiidiiig  tcmpoiarily  abroad,"  |But  see  N,J,S.A.  S  19  31  6  (1961)(3bstntee  regiitralion  problem). j 

Let.er  from  Atternev  Gene-a'  to  Department  of  Defense  May  27.  1969,  verrfied  by  telephone,  Oc  27,  1971 
"iF|er  a  civilian  lo  vote  by  absentee  ballot  he  must  retain  a  peim,<ne  it  residence  Aithm  the  State  ot  tJew  York 
Iunle?s  voter  i;,  employed  by  the  United  States  ' 

Letter  from  Attorney  Geneiai,  Mar,  30.  1972  Unable  lO  give  opinion  to  private  party.  I  rerommend  itat  you 
direct  your  eboits  to  the  lefi^lative  bodies  .■,hich  have  the  power  to  makechanges  ,n  Ne*  York  La*." 

letter  lioniAtf  CI  ney  General,  Feb  11  1972  "I I  |l  a  pe"on  .cues  into  another  State  or  couniry  o'tempon-y  pp'poiP 
without  the  ,iitpn|  of  rrakinp  that  counliy  his  permanent  residence  and  with  the  'ntent  of  returning  Ii  thr 
State  and  paiticulai.y  .'.here  he  continues  lo  vote  absentee  ballots  in  "his  State  then  he  would  not  geie-ally  be 
considered  as  hawnj;  Icsl  hi?  residence  m  North  Carolina."  The  North  Caro,  na  statute,  Gen.  Stat  ;  163  57, 
makes  clea,  that  a  person  shall  noi  be  considered  as  having  lost  his  residence  it  he  goes  into  'another  Sidle 
or  county  ol  tbi<  Slate  "  However,  the  Attorney  Genera;  appears  to  have  liberally  construed  this  .anguage  to 
include  "another  country  "  Note  also  that  the  statute  raises  some  doubt  as  to  the  voting  elia,b,l,ty  ol  a  noi- 
rendenf  dTiicilniiy  Ahrsp  date  of  retirn  s  unceitam.  Gen,  Stat,  j  163  57  (Supp  1969)  See  aiso  Gen  Slat 
?;  163  67,  163  68,  163  2^5  (Supp,  1969)  (absentee  legislialioii  problem).) 

,  L»ttei  (romSecietaiy  nf  Slate,  Feb,  15,  1972  "From  the  facts  given  in  your  hypolhetic^u  -itLal  on  it  would  apppir 
that  tne  citizen  would  be  dijitle  to  vote  h,  absentee  ballot  it  he  otherwise  qualities  e  6  months  residence  in 
the  Stale  30  days  re-idence  n  the  county  and  piecmct.  and  registered  , I  required."  |Oh,oappe3rsto,n,posea3- 
year  cutoff  on  absence  from  the  State  m  determining  eligibility  to  vole  Ohio  Rev  Code  Ann  ;  5303  02  (1960) 
Seeal.JO  Ohio  Rev  Code  Ann.  ;;  3503,11,  3503,27(Supp  1970)(3bser|ee  legislratiOn  problem),) 

letter  from  Deputy  All  loey  Geneial.  Feb  22  1972  As  a  result  ol  the  1970  amendments,  '  The  PennsyUan.a 
elections  Bure.iu  has  made  provisions  ,or  registe'ing  electors  as  absentee  electors  who  consider  Pennsylva-  a 
their  dcmicle  Requests  for  alsentee  re.eistration  will  be  handled  by  the  [lections  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
State,  Frcni  there  they  V,  ill  be  loi.sarded  lo  the  elector  s  he rre  ccunly  where  he  will  be  enrolled.  It  is  important 
that  the  elector  deiifnate  the  ccuny  n  v,hich  he  .-.ishes  lo  be  enrolled.  Requests  tor  absentee  ballots  viili,  as 
U'ual,  be  handled  at  the  county  evel  "  Legislat.on  is  pending  to  incorporate  requirements  ol  the  1970  a-nend. 
iiienis  in  Pennsylvania  statute  Note  that  the  present  statute  raise?  some  doubt  as  to  the  voting  eligib  lity  ol  a 
luiuesident  domiciliary  v.hc  e  date  ot  return  is  uncertain  25  P  S  S  2815  (1965)  See  also  25  P  S  Sj  951-1? 
951   181,951  18  2;Supp  1970)(ih  =  er,tee 'ejisiration  prob  em)  | 

see  General  Laws  of  Rhode  IsMrd  s  1/  9  7  (1965),  ct  5  17  9-10.17  9  11,  17  9  25  (1969) (absentee  reg'stiation 
problem). 

Letter  from  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Feb,  9.  1972  As  a  result  ol  the  1970  amendments,  a  clizen  domiciled  in 
South  Carolina  who  is  temporarily  absent  from  the  State  during  the  1972  presidential  e'ect  on  wi'l  be  able  to 
vote  bv  absentee  boHot  LegisLilion  s  pending  to  incorporate  the  tequnements  ol  the  1970  amendments  mthe 
South  Carolina  statute  In  the  event  that  legislation  is  not  enacted,  the  Attorney  Geneial  and  State  tiettion 
Commission  "shaH.  by  necessity,  de.ise  some  enieigencv  procedure  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  manoate 
ot  the  Congress  and  the  Un.ted  Slates  Supreme  Court,"  jsee  South  Carolina  Code  Law  s  23  63  (absentee 
registration  proPlom)  | 

letter  from  Assistant  Attorney  General  Feb  29,  1972:  "jNjo  Citizen  ol  South  Dakota  loses  his  right  to  vote  here 
unless  he  has  established  legal  residence  elsewheie."  )However.  contusing  registration  form  appears  to  tequiie 
presence  in  State,  s  DC  L  ;  12  i  7  (Supp  1971).  See  also  SDCL  j5  12-19-16.  12-19  22  0967)  (absentee 
registration  problem!  | 
letter  from  Asiislant  Altornev  General,  F-h  9,  1972:  "The  question  whether  I.1  person  femporard,  out  0'  ths 
ccuntry  is|  a  bona  tide  resident,  entitled  to  reiiister  and  vote  in  this  State,  is  a  factor  to  be  determined  bv  e^i  h 
local  countv  election  commi'-sioii."  |Howevei.  there  may  be  a  problem  with  absentee  registialiOn,  Tenn  Code 
Ann.  §  2  306  (1971),  and  coi.lunn,-  foim  of  absentee  ballot  appeais  to  tequne  presence  in  State  leni  Code 
Ann,  ;  2  1604  (1971)  | 

Slatute  raises  doubt  of  .c'  n^-  rPgibility  of  nnnteiulei't  doiriciliarv  vshc^e  da'c  ol  return  is  u'certam  Ut.'h  Code 
Ann.  ?  20  2  14  (1969)  Conlusiiig  legislialion  loini  appeais  lo  lequiie  pesence  in  State.  Utah  Code  Aim. 
?2n  2  11  (Supp   1971).) 

CoiilusMig  registration  loini  ol  absentee  ballnt  appeais  to  require  presen:p  m  state  l'  V  S  A   ;  126  (!9''''i. 


Wynmiiii^ 


Unclear. 
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l-^MPrNPIVM  OF  ST^TE  LAWS  LrAMVl.  TO  TIIK 
UI^I  N'RANrinsEMF.NT  OF  AMFRICAN  CITIZINS 
R!  SIDING        AUROAU         IM        N'O.N -I'iUiSIBtMTIAl. 

Thirtv-thrce  s<ates  effective!/  flit,enfran- 
.  h;^c  or  impair  t!.e  aoiiiry  ol  iit'uresideiu 
I  )n!iciliaries  to  vote  In  electloiis  other  than 
.  >-  Prt-uie;:t  and  Vice  Prt\-ideiu.  Illinois, 
J  -iii-siaiia.  and  Ntw  YcTk  rtqiure  a  voier'ij 
i  7tual  prer.ence  or  mainlcnai.ce  of  a  home  in 
lie  btute,  thereby  reuderiup  oversea^  dorui- 
i  :';ario.s  IncLuiblo.  Olno  i.IIgv.'s  tfpip'irniy  .I'l- 
■nfpes  to  voie  fir  throe  years  but  no  loiinT. 
■'h.r'ein  s'lte.s  appenr  tr.  rcro<jni:'c  the  vot- 
uig  eh-;il:,iluy  oi  noaresideiAL  domiciharies 
I  at  have  .statutes,  decisions  or  nn  Auornrv 
Ocaerals  Opinion  which  raise  druhtj  re- 
garding that  ehi^iljihty.  Ten  slates  require 
iiic  cxvc-';:;cn  uf  iil;--['iitee  rfLri-^trntion  or  \iit- 
iiie  lonns  which  confuse  voters  by  requiring 
a  si.ite  •■r('>!den?i.-".  thereby  irriiicm^  U'^nrc.--.i- 
ilcni  doniiclllaries  to  forouo  the  franchi  e  for 
loar  of  perjiiriiif,'  iheinselvts.  Finally. 
1  iL'hieen  states  dl.,eufraiichl,e  t!ie.'^e  Vetera 
liy  falling;  to  provute  aljieii'fe  ro-^i.trntion. 
•  r  ab.-f-ntce  b.i!!o*.^  ' 

I.  Tne   laws  of  the  foUov.mg  thrpc  F;tntes 

::ppear   to  reqtnre  phy.sical   pretence    or  the 

T'lair.tfnanco  of  a    lonie  v/ithin  the  ;iate  in 

ijrder   lo  vote  in  non-Pre.sideutial  cleciion.s; 

Stare  and  authority: 

Illinois,  Stcxn  v.  County  Board  of  Schnnl 
Tr  11.  ■..•:,  85  111.  App.  2d  251.  229  N  E.  2d  16.=) 
ilti'JTi;  Clari:  v.  Qntck,  a'-)7  111  4:2)  rjc;  X  E 
J.  I  563  (1941). 

Lcjiii.-i;..r.a  E-'c.r.r.aJ  v.  MitJir!,  i;m  i.a  £79 
43  So.  907.  909  (1908):  Opln  Afv  Gen.  to 
Bipart  1.5.1  n  Committer  (July  29,  lOCG)  (veii- 
lied  by  telephone  Oct.  27,  Ki7I).  The  place 
where  oi.e  regard^  as  hi.s  home  i.s  unimpor- 
lant;  where  he  ac'iially  rcirici  i^  ■  ne  dctor- 
nnnir.g  factor." 

Ne'.v  York,  Letter  from  5>prrc»ary  of  State 
to  Office  of  Ii'fomiation,  Department  of  De- 
ie!i..^e  i:i.i-  27,  M.JM,  (verifi.'tl  bv  telephone 
Oct,  27,  IS(71 )  :  ■'.  .  .  for  a  civilian  to  vote  by 
ai)sentee  ballot  he  must  retain  a  permanent 
residence  within  the  State  of  N'c.v  York  (un- 
:e<,  voter  i.,  employed  by  the  Uni.ed  St.iics)". 

2.  Ohio  pcrmi',^  a  voter  to  retain  hi.s  eligi- 
bility to  vo'e  while  ab.seii'  from  hi.s  home 
■for  temporar,-  purpose,-  However,  "tem- 
porary purpo.ses  '  is  defined  as  ■  ii  period  oi" 
absence  not  ni  e.\ce.ss  of  i  years."  (Ohio  Rev. 
Code  .Ann.  Sect   35i).i  02  ( ^'jOf)   ) 

:?  "Ihir-een  .=;tare.=  appear  to  rcco-n:;:e  ti.e 
voting  eligibility  of  nonre.sident  donucili- 
arieK  \:i  have  .■-■attites.  dt-  .:mo:;.^.  or  the  opin- 
ion of  an  Attorney  Genenl  which  rai'  e  ilovibts 
rci^araii.;,'  'hat  el;t:iailuy.  Twelve  of  those 
-.late.-,  ha\o  a  statute  or  diction  appro.xi- 
niaiciy  as  1o1!o-a.s:  "if  a  person  removes  lo 
another  .state  as  a  place  of  permanent  res!- 
fience.  with  the  Intention  of  remaining  for 
an  iiifk-rmite  t;n-.e.  he  lt,-.cs  hi.-.  re.udeiKe  in 
Ihis  sUtte.  noiwlih.siandin^  that  he  entertains 
an  intention  of  returning  at  some  f.jiure 
period  ■' 

i-'"ate  and  auliioniy: 

A.'i.^oiia,  A.RS.  Sect    lC-925  (Suppl.  1971). 

California,    West's    Ann.    Elec     Code    Sect 
142fl7  (1961  I 

Ind;„:.a,  Ann.  Ind  Slut.  Stct.  29  48u:3 
(19(;9|. 

Kontuckv.  K  R  .S    Ann    1 17  610  (1069). 

.M;iiiiC.-;o;„i.  M,.'-.;  a.  Sttt.  2(J1.2(>  (19G2;. 

Mon'  ir.:i,  lirv.  Code  of  Mom.  1947  Sect  2i  - 
:j(;22  (.S-.ipp.  1971  1. 

Nf  bra:k.i.  R  R  s.  1913  -Sect.  32-475  (1968;. 

Xl  .ad-i,  MtS  2y:j.o00  <  I9G9) . 

Ne-.v  Hamp.,hire,  Fetker  v.  Henderson  T-i 
N  H.  d(J9.  102  A   623,  fi24  (1917) . 

North  C.iro::i.a,  Ccii'I  Stat.  N.  C.ir.  Sect. 
!•  :   J7  iSupfjl    1905). 

Pennsylvania,  25  P.S.  Stct.  2815   (19(5:{| 

Utah.  Utah  Code  Ann.  20  2  14  (ingoi. 


liie  .,iib-total   add   up   to   more   than   :m 
taie.^   becau.-.e  ocvtral    Ma  '-.s  fit   in'o   more 
■  hail  one  catet:ory. 


Althoucth  New  Jersey's  {icclsloml  Invv-  In- 
dicates that  residence  equals  domicile  for 
voiing  purposes,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
St.ite  of  New  Jersey  wrote  to  the  Bipartisan 
Committee  on  May  11,  1966  (verified  by  tele- 
j)hone  Oct.  28,  19711,  as  follows:  ".  .  .  In 
order  to  have  a  voting  residence  in  this  State 
It  is  necessary  thai  a  person  po;  sess  an  in- 
tention to  make  this  State  his  home  for  an 
indelliiite  period  and.  in  addition,  he  must 
have  a  residence  lo  which  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
turn at  will.  For  instance,  if  a  person  rents 
"a  apartment  and  subsequently  leaves  the 
.•iiJlc,  and  ihat  per.scn  no  longer  h.is  a  fi.Ked 
address  in  New  Jersey,  he  Is  not  a  domjclli.try 
who  is  eniiikd  to  vote  irre.spec:li'.e  oi  hi.s  in- 
tent inn.";.'" 

i.  Ten  ."States  r?nulre  the  execution  of 
Mbiontee  registration  oi-  voting  forms  which 
confuse  vcters  by  requiring  a  state  "le.si- 
donce."  thereby  inducing  nonic.  ident  domi- 
filiaries  to  forego  the  fn.nchi.sc  for  fear  of 
perjuring  themselves: 
State  and  form: 

Ari;:ona,  A.R.S.  Sect.  16-14?(B)  (Supp. 
1971)   (Absentee  Registr:ttionj  :  "My  pluce  of 

residence  Is precinct, 

."Street ,  city  of 

,  county  of , 

state  of  Arizona."  Sect.  16-143(A)  (Supp. 
19711  describes  the  required  residence  as 
"actual  place  of  residence." 

Idaho,  Idaho  Code  Sect.  34-411  (Stipp. 
19701  (Application  for  RPG;istration — Con- 
trnis)  :  "The  period  of  time  .  .  .  durin;];  which 
(I I  have  resided  in  the  state  .  .  ."  See  also 
Idaho  Code  Sect.  34-410   (Supp.   1970). 

Minnesot.T.  MSA.  207  19  (Supp.  1971) 
(AbscnK.'e  Ballot):  "His  home  t-.nd  phico  of 
re>:idcn..e  i.s  and  on  said  election  days  will  be 

!"■ in  the 

(town,  city,  or  village)  of 

County  of .State  of 

Minnesota." 

South  D:-.ko*n,  SDC.L  (Supp.  1971)  Set. 
12^1-7   (Absentee  Reeistration)":  ".  .■  .  I  re- 

,-ide  m  the  —  precinct  in  the  city  of 

,  at (street 

number). street  (or 

town,  or town.ihip).  and 

in  the independent 

school  district,  in county: 

lennessee.  Tenn.   Code  Ann.  Sect.  2-1604 

(1971)   (Absentee  Ballotl  :  "I, 

--- ,  hereby  declare  that  my 

n.xed  residence  is 1 

(Street  addrevs), (city 

or  town), (county), 

Tennessee;" 

Ut.ih,  Utah  Code  Ann.  Sect.  20-2-U  (Supp. 
1971 )  (Absentee  Repst ration) :  "4.  Residency 
(jnaliiicatior.s:" 

A  Will  you  have  residetl  In  Utah  .<:ix 
months  continuously  prior  to  the  next  elec- 
tion''  yes     ...no. 

B  Will  you  have  resided  in County 

sixty  days  continuou.^ly  prior  to  the  next 
elecMon?  ., _..  yes no. 

•  I  do  solemnly  swear  .  .  .  that  I  will  not 
vote  a  ballot  from  any  other  sta  c  or  election 
dis'rict  under  penalty  of  law." 

Vermont.  17  V.S.A.  Sect.  126  (1957)  (Ab- 
sentee Ballot) :  "State  of  Vermont.  County  of 

...  I  am  a  resident,  a  citizen  and  a  legal 

\o'^eroi  iiie  town  (ciiyj  of , 

c  lUnry  of  " 

Wea    Virginia,    W.    Va.    Code    Ann.    Sect. 

3  3-5   (1971)    (Absentee  Ballot):   "I, . 

i.ereby  declare  that  I  am  now,  or  will 

^ave  been,  a  resident  of  the  Slate  of  West 
Virginia  fcr  twelve  month"!,  and  of  the  roimty 

of for  sixty  days  next  preced- 

niK  the  date  of  the  ensuing  election   to  be 

held  on  the day  of ,  19..; 

'hit  I  now' re-.'.de  at 

(give  full  address) 

in  the  magisterial  disuicl  of 

in  said  couniy."  (Form  ambiguous  on 
wlioiher  volini;  riHht  of  a  c;ti.'en  t(nii>i.rarily 


r^sid-nrr  nbroad  reqn:rr~  mairitetianre  of  a 
.'tate  "residence".) 

Wisconsin,  W.S.A.  6.87  (Supp.  1971)  ( Ab- 
.sentee  Ballot)   "...  1  am  a  resident  of  the 

precinct  of  the    (town)    (vi!l.ige)    of 

- .  or  of  the ward  In  the 

city  of rc-uding  at 

'in  .said  city,  ihe  county  of ,  state 

of  Wisconsin.  ..." 

Wyoming.  Wyo.  Slat.  Sect.  22-158  (Supp. 
1971)  (Absentes  RcfTJstration) :  "I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  .  .  .  that  I  will  have  actuallv 
n.nd  not  con-tructi-cly  been  a  bona  fide  res'- 
Idcnt  of  IWyominp;!  -one  year  and  of  said 
county   sixty   days,   a:id    of   election   district 

No. In  said  county  ten  davs  pr>v"i:d- 

ing  the  next  election;  that  I  am  an  actual 
resident  of  ward  No. that  my  ad- 
dress is (within) 

(not  within)  the  limits  of  an  incnp-jratcd 
city  or  tr.wn  .  .  ." 

5.  El<»hteen  states  do  not  appe-ar  to  pro- 
vide the  VS..  ciiizen  over.seas  (in  a  noii- 
povcrnmenia!  capaciiy)  with  ab.sentee  rcg- 
i-t.ration  or  an  absentee  ballot  in  non-Pre.s- 
iden-.itl  elections: 

(a)  Abron'ce  ballot: 
A'abam;!.  Title  17  Sect.  64(16)  (23i    (Supp. 

19G9);  Ti'lc  17  Sect.  64(24a)    (Supp.  1969). 

Missis.-ippi,  Miss.  Code  Sect.  ;ji0C-01 
(1<)57»;  Seer,  3l;03    11    (Supp.   1971). 

Souih  CarolUia,  Cf.S.Car.  Code  Law  Sect. 
2';-441  ft  .-rq  .  23-14931  ct  .W(/.  (Supn.  ll'VOi. 

(b)  Abicntee  rc.jistration: 
Alabanin,  Tiile  17  Sect.  26  (.Supp.  inooj. 
Connecticut,  Conu.  Genl  Stat.  Ann.  Sect. 

9  20  (Sl'pp.  1971), 

Delnv.-ar",  Del.  Cde  Ann.  ],')  .Sect.  1722 
(Sopo.  197')):  cf.  15  Sect.  1901  ft  scq. 

Idaho,  Ic!alio  Code  Sect.  34-410  (Supp. 
1070). 

i..ou'.,i-ina,  I.S,\-R  S.    18:40    (1969). 

Manic,  21  MRS. A.  Sect.  71  (Supp    l'j70). 

Mississippi.  Miss.  Code  Sect.  3196-06  ( 1957). 

Missouri,  \^.'\.MS.  Sect.  113  240  (.Supp. 
li;71);  cf.  112310  (.-'tipp.  1971). 

Nevada.  NRS  293  517:  cf,  293,5."33   (1909), 

New  Jc-sey,  N  ,1  S  .A.  1931-6  (19()4). 

Norrh  Carolina.  Gen'l  Stat.  N.  Car.  Sects. 
163-67,  163-(;0  (Supp.  19(59);  cf  Sect.  163-245 
(.Supp.   l;)!"..)). 

Ohio,  Ohio  R.n-.  Code  Ann.  Sect.  3503.11 
(Stinp.  1070):  Sect.  3.503.27  (1960). 

Oklahoma  26  Okl.  St.Ann.  Sect.  93  4  (Supp 
l')7i)':  cf.  1^6  Okl.  Si.  Ann.  Sect.  345  1  (Supp. 
1970). 

Pennsylvan.in.  25  PS.  Sect.  9"1  18  (1963); 
cf.  25  PS.  .Sees.  951-18,1,  951-18,2  (Stipp. 
1970). 

Rhode  I-land.  Gen'l  Laws  of  R.I.  Sects.  17- 
9-7  (1969);  cf.  Sect.  17-9-10,  17-9-11,  17-9-25 
(1969). 

S--tiih  Car-'!ina.  S.Car.  Cod?  Law  Sect,  23-6"  .. 
(.S'lpp.) 

South  Dakota,  E  D  C  I..  Sect.  12  19-16 
(1967);  cf.  Sect.  12  19  22. 

Tr.|iiie.ssee,  Tenn.  Code  Ann  Sect.  2-30C 
(1071). 

Viryiiii-i,  C.xle  of  Va.  Ann.  Se^l  24  I  47 
(S'-pp.  1971  1 . 

txniBiT  2 
IFroni  the  New   Y'ork  Times,  Sept.  10,  1972  1 

AMtm-WS    0'.r.n?F.\3    FACH    DtNIAI.    oi-     Voii 

Under  I-A'w 
(By  Riclnird  St\cro) 

:.Ji.,>.iro  Cnv,  September  9  -  Thousands  of 
.A»n(»ricf  lis  living  abroad  are  uijparenily  being 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  the  1972  Presidcn- 
T'p.l  election,  do  pite  a  new  Federal  law  in- 
toiified  lo  provide  for  the  first  time  absentee 
ballots  for  all  citizens  living  or  traveling  ovcr- 
Fca.';. 

Althouuh  both  political  parties  are  actively 
or,,'3ni:'inf;  caniii:ii^'tis  in  foreign  countrie.s 
for  the  first  time  on  any  scale,  their  eilorte 
are  being  frti  >tr,-itcd  at  home  by  a  combina- 
tioit  of  li;no!a!Ko,  complex  legal  questions  ■ 
.iiid  a  bureatK-ratic  vacuum. 

In  Mexico,  \\hcre  .'ome  100,000  AnuM-icans 
are  li  ing  on  a  penuanent  or  semipcnnaiient 
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ba.sis.  dozens  of  people  ha.e  already  been 
notified  by  local  voting  oHicials  In  the  United 
States  that  they  are  not  "qualified"  to  vote 
under  the  law.s  of  their  .states. 

Still  otiiers,  makUi.!;  similar  applied ion.s 
to  dilff-rent  state ;  and  diiferent  election  o;ii- 
cials,  have  been  welcomrd  a.s  votetc  and  told 
that  their  ballots  would  te  approved. 

The  incon.sistencies  and  confusion  have  so 
iip.=.ct  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  who  wa.; 
largely  responsible  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  that  he  has  sent  or.e  of 
his  legislative  aide.s.  Terry  Emerson,  on  a 
swiiig  through  Franco,  Germany.  Swit/criand 
.ind  Holland  to  cuUilogue  voter  problems.  Mr. 
Emerson  is  scheduled  to  visit  Me:<ico  next 
-Mon'lay. 

TTiere  .^re  er-tiinated  to  be  1  5  million  Amer- 
icans living  outside  the  United  States,  and 
for  years  they  have  been  unable  to  vote  be- 
cause they  had  no  legal  re.jidenrc  in  the 
Elates. 

It  was  Mr.  Goldwater'a  intention  to  permit 
every  holder  of  an  American  passport  to  vote. 
no  matter  where  he  was  abroad.  The  law  is 
by  no  means  being  cimpletely  Ignored.  Mr. 
Emerson,  who  was  reached  by  telephore  in 
Phoenix.  Ari:^..  estimates  that  there  is  lit- 
t'e  or  no  trouble  for  voters  who  apply  to 
about    three-fifths   of   the   states. 

But  among  the  problem  state.s — New  York. 
California  and  Ohio,  to  name  three  -are  the 
most   populous. 

'I'he  new  voting  law  requires,  for  the  fir-: 
time,  that  siates  must  register  "dulv  quali- 
fied residents"  up  to  30  day-,  before  the 
Presidential  election.  It  also  prohibits  state.-, 
from  denying  the  right  to  vote  for  President 
to  residents  who  are  outside  the  state  on 
Election  Day  but  who  comply  with  absen- 
tee  vo*^ing   requirements. 

Problems  ari.-e,  according  to  Justice  De- 
partment officials  in  Washington  becau.se  the 
states  have  50  dutercnt  dt.lnltlons  of  what 
constitutes  a  "re  ident,"  These  are  based  on 
statutes,  court  decision.s  and  .sometimes  on 
the  o.T-hand  admiin.^-raiive  judgment  of  a 
state  or  local  official. 

UNT.ESOiVFD    CJt-ESTIO.VS 

Although  tiie  new  Federal  statute  appar- 
ently fiurancees  a:i  .^.'oerican  crizens  aljroad 
the  right  to  vol-?,  r.o  one  wiio  has  been 
denied  tiiat  ri-tht  ha.s  yet  broiigh'  a  court 
action  that  might  define  more  clearly  the 
respousibiliiies  of  ihe  .,iaie  and  local  election 
boards — how  far  they  iiave  to  go. 

Completely  unresolved,  for  ex:imp!e,  is 
whether  the  new  law  is  intended  to  c<n-er 
American  cit:/ens  wiio  have  lived  abroad  fcr 
years  and  who  have  no  visible  hitentlon  of 
returning  to  the  United  States. 

And  what  about  the  Americans  In  Canada 
wlio  are  either  servicemen  absent  wit.iout 
leave  or  draft  evaders?  In  m.uiy  states,  felor. , 
are  not  permitted  to  vote,  and  it  is  up  to 
election  otficials  now  lo  determine  wheiher 
a  man  charged  with  desertion  but  neve:- 
brought  to  trial  should  be  classed  .;.&  a  felon. 
In  any  event.  Washington  officials  assume 
that  many  local  boards  of  election.  A'ho  muct 
approve  applications  lor  absentee  ballo's.  re- 
main unaware  of  the  1970  law  altogether  or, 
at  tlie  least,  uncertain  a.s  to  how  ;o  inter- 
pret its  broad  mandate. 

"act  is  jiFAViisTi  rss" 

For  example,  Mrs.  Helen  Whittlesey,  wife 
of  a  busmt.Si,man  here,  received  a  form  klier 
this  week  from  George  .Mann,  registrar  cf 
voters  in  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif.,  who  told 
her  that  u:iless  she  rcsideti  in  Santa  Clara 
County  ii(.  could  not  permit  Iter  to  vote  iliere. 

Mrs.  Whittlcaoy  was  born  tn  Santa  Clara 
Couniy.  but  left  before  she  was  21  years  old 
and  has  lived  in  .Mexico  lor  years.  She  has 
never  been  pennitted  to  vote  in  a  naUonal 
election. 

"I've  never  been  interested  in  voting  for 
sheriff  or  dog  catcher."  she  sn.Tpped,  "But  I 
do  think  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in 
iiaiioiuil  elections." 
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Mr.s.  Whittlesey  complained  to  the  office 
of  the  United  States  Attorney  General.  In 
a  re.spon'-^e  received  from  David  L.  Norman  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division,  she  was  informed 
that  "the  quesMon  of  whether  an  Individual 
p.-esently  residing  abrnad  is  a  bona  fide  rc-i- 
dent  of  a  state  for  voting  purposes  U 
to  be  determined  by  state  o;fic:aIs  according 
to  state  election  laws  .and  procedures." 

"All  of  whi.h  means,"  said  Mrs.  Whittle- 
.:ey,  "that  this  voting  rights  act  is  meaning- 
less." 

But  Mrs.  W'hitile.-,ey's  huiband.  Hnrice,  had 
an  entirely  dillerent  experience  when  ho  ap- 
plied to  rc^gister  in  the  town  of   his  birth 
Emporia.  Kan. 

One  of  .Mr.  Whittlesey's  ancestors,  NeI..on 
Whittlesey,  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Emporia. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  efTect  thi~- 
may  h.-ive  h.ad  on  officials  in  Emnoria,  bur 
they  responded  ;o  Mr.  Whittlesev's  applica- 
tion with  a  warm,  personal  nctc,"  welcommi' 
him  as  an  Emporia  voter. 

"Well,  ycu  know  the  bareaucratic  mind," 
.said  Hairy  Wrig'u  2d.  secretary  of  the  Me.xico 
City  F;epnb]ican  Club  and  one  of  the  citys 
nu-at  pr:;minent  Republican  boasters. 

"A  lot  of  them  don't  know  about  .he  law 
where  th.ey  doiii  like  the  work  involved  In 
registering  a  foreign  resident,"  he  salo  of 
the  local  election  officials. 

M'OOVERNITES    CON'<  ERMlo 

Fi.r  Jcmes  Trowbridge  and  Alex  Siniih 
'  'Khairmen  of  the  local  Democrats  f..r  George 
McGovern,  Uie  apparently  capricious  criteria 
lor  voter  accepiaiKe  or  rejection  is  quite 
sorioti.-. 

I  think  tlii  ,  may  very  well  he  a  close  elec- 
iicii.  "  Mr.  Trowbndi?e  said,  "and  I  see  vo 
rea.-on  why  George  McGovern  should  lose 
even  a  single  vote  because  sume  clerk  i- 
Ignorant  of  Fcder.d  law   ' 

New  York  is  emerging  as  a  panicularlv 
ironole-omc  place  lor  Americans  Ir  m^ 
abrrjiid.  ' 

Mr  and  -Mrs.  Ro'oen  Lockwood  and  Mis.s 
D<jrothy  Gist  have  reLeived  letters  from  .^1- 
l^en  T.  Havuick.  commi->sioner  ol  the  Board 
of  Elections  of  Westchester  County,  denying 
their  applications  for  ab.sentee  ballots. 

From  ihe  uifonnauon  you  present,  the  in- 
dication IS  thai  you  are  not  a  duly  qualified 
re,  Kient  of  New  York  State,"  Mr.  Haydick 
wrote  lo  Mi^  Cast,  a  guidance  counstMor  in 
the  .schools  here  who  was  a  teacher  in  Haw- 
thorne  about  seven   years   ago. 

Ml-s  Gast  is  a  native  of  Chicauo  and  de- 
eded to  claim  an  address  in  Hawthorne  be- 
cause that  Wi-ji.  iicr  last  address  ni  the  United 
Scales. 

What  angers  the  New  Y'Drkers  living  in 
Mexico  is  that  some  upstate  counties— such 
as  Putnam— have  honored  requests  and  are 
apparently  going  to  permit  people  to  vote,  but 
Westchester  and  some  New  York  City  elec- 
tion boards  appear  to  be  inflexible  on  the 
issue. 

Mrs.  Diana  Aniialt,  who  was  born  In  the 
Bronx  but  ha.s  lived  m  Mexico  for  man- 
years,  was  told  in  a  letter  :roni  Beatrict 
Berger,  clerk  of  the  Br.nx  Borom  h  Office 
that  her  application  would  be  honored  li  an 
■a;-peal  Is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  lett^-r  did  not  specilv  tlie  appeal.  Mrs 
Anhalt  dees  not  know  what  it  is  and  not  even 
in  the  cilice  of  Senator  Goldwater  did  any- 
one ku.v.y  about  a  pending  Supreme  Couri 
dec  isicn  en  tlie  1970  law. 

In  Mexico  City,  appiicaiioin-  fcr  absentee 
ballots  were  prepared   bv  the   United  State 
Chamber  of  Com.merce  and  thousands  have 
ijeen    primed    up    at    no   cost    to    voters    bv 
the  United  Siate;   Emba.ssy. 

The  embassy  has  also  olTered  to  notarti-e 
the  applications  f(;r  voters  at  no  charge,  al- 
though one  emba-ssy  worker  admitted  tiiere 
wa.s  a  great  deal  of  confusion  over  what  each 
state  would  and  would  not  accept. 

Thus  far.  the  emba.=sy  has  processed  more 
than  2.000  applications  and  they  are  cominsj 
m  at  a  r.ilc  if  ai^ui  40  \\  (i..-, .' 


George  Munro.  executive  director  of  x><- 
American  Society  of  Mexico,  is  re'-»i"ir" 
mounting  complaints  about  the  rejections* 
which  he  feels  .are  coming  from  ".-lerks  who 
haven't   heard  about  the  law  ." 

Among  the  mo.-t  troublesome  In  this  re- 
spect are  Alabama.  Ar:':an.sas.  Kansas,  Louisi- 
ana, Ma_-sachu.sptts.  Mi.'^'-i.ssippi.  MissQirri 
North  Caroline.  Orc-on  and  South  Carolina. 
.Som?  voters  here  have  .sent  in  applicatjrn-. 
only  to  receive  st.ite  inx  forms  in  the  reti.ru 
mail. 

Ai  pre.sent.  an  American  with  a  permanem 
address  abroad  working  with  private  industrv 
can   be  crem.pt   from   as  mucii   as  $25  00<j  a 
year  in  Federal  tr;xes.  Manv  Americans  earn 
much  .more  modest  .salaries  than  that,  work- 
mg  in   foreign   countries  as  schfjol   teachers 
and    interpreters     PrequenMv,    thev    Jtistifr 
thelr  lower  income  on  the  irround  that  it  i.-- 
tax-free  and  that  the  cost  of  livin"  may  be 
IJ-'s  than  in  most  areas  of  the  United  State- 
One  Am"ri-an  livin-  h-re  was  wnmed  bv 
his  accountant  in  New  York  City  not  to  vote 
".Mark    my    words."    the    accountant    said 
"the  state  will  come  after  vou  for  taxes,  and 
if  that  happens,  can  the  Feds  be  far  behind''" 
Traditionally.  Congress  has  re-arded  votin- 
as  entirely  within  'he  states    legal  Jurisdic- 
tion,  only  approaching  the  question   to  se'. 
mini.mum  arc  limits  and  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race  or  sex    In   1955,  Congre,5s 
approved    a    law    urging    but    not    requirin- 
states  to  prtjvide  absentee  ballots  for  service- 
men overseas. 

Siib.sequently.  some  states  ey tended  tlc 
-same  privilege  to  civilian  grvernment  em- 
ployees stationed  abroad  and  o-her  specified 
groups  But  it  was  not  until  Hi70  that  all  cit- 
izens abrcad  were  given  the  right  to  vote  for 
President— if  their  state  regarded  them  as 
residents. 

-A  complication  In  tlie  incon.>i.st*ncv  amon^ 
elect i-.n  clerks  Is  that  some  states  and  ih^ 
District  of  Columbia  are  threatening  to  col- 
lect taxes  from  Americans  who  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  vot.ng  address  in  them 

In  some  countries,  partisan  block.-  of  Amer- 
ican citi7ens  are  already  oraani.inj'  to  com- 
bat resistance  to  their  votuie  bv  hometow  . 
election  oOicials.  In  Toronto,  wherr  »  me  40  - 
000  Americans  live,  a  group  supporting  Mr 
McGovern  met  last  week  for  .some  straw ..u 
instructions. 

TOID    TO    WRITE   THEIB    SENATORS 

These  expatriates  were  advised  to  writo  u. 
their  Senator  if  an  applicaii.  n  lor  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  should  be  denied.  In  at  leaii  on. 
mstaii-.e.  they  were  told  a  citizen  living  i.: 
C^unada  had  wriiien  lo  Mr  G*Jldwa.icr.  wh 
referred  the  problem  to  the  liouio-statc  Sen- 
ator, who  then  got  the  election  'uoiirU  to  rt- 
ver-e  its  positiciu. 

Eainuales  of  the  potential  impact  of  tin- 
overseas  vote  vary  widclv.  Richard  Mc.Adoo 
speciiil  b.Jlot  director  of  the  Committee  i  ■ 
Re-elect  the  President,  who  is  now  on  a  Euro- 
pean ctiupaigu  lour,  has  esiimated  tiiat  Uier< 
are  2.5  nTiUion  Anierican.s  living  abroad. 
which  he  contrasts  wiUi  i';e  6ilO,(iUO-vot. 
Ni.xon  majoriiv  in  1968. 


Exuirir   3 
Department  of  the  Tke^sury, 

Imlr.nal    Revenii;    SERvitr., 
Viai]\\ngion    DC.  A/.yi/n  2H,  iV.". 
Hon.   Bae.ty   GoLuwAfEp.. 
U.S.    Sevxtle. 
Wa.-  ttng'on.    D  C. 

Dear  Scnai  or  GoLawATEF  :  This  is  m  repl 
to  vour  le-ter  August  16.  1972  regardmc  th.- 
possible  elleci  that  voting  by  absentee  ballo' 
by  Unr.ed  Siatos  citizens  residmp  abroad 
may  have  on  iheir  claim  nig  the  exclusioK 
from  cross  income  provided  by  section  SI  I 
(a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  of  1954 
Seciion  91 1  la  I  I  1 )  of  'he  Code  provides,  in 
relevant  part,  thai  the  foUowuig  items  sliall 
not  be  included  in  f,T06s  mcome  and  Khali  be 
exempt  from  Pedernl  Income  taxation.  In  tiie 
case  Ol   ,111   mdr  Klnal  iiii.cn  of   the  Ui-i'od 
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States  who  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secri'tary  or  his  delegate  that  he  has  been 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  foreign  countrj'  or 
tountries  for  an  uninterrupted  period  which 
nicUides  nu  entire  taxable  yenr.  amounts  re- 
ceived from  sources  without  the  United 
States  (except  amotmts  paid  by  the  United 
Stales  or  any  agency  t hereof  i  which  const  1- 
iiue  earned  income  aitributable  to  services 
parformed  durin'^  such  uninterrupted  period. 

You  forwarded  with  your  letter  a  copy  of  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Ameri':an  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Veneiiuela.  That  report  and 
\oiir  letter  indicate  concern  iliat  if  a  United 
s:ates  citizen  residing  abroad  sit;ns  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  to  vote  in  one  (/f  the 
States  and  represents  m  such  application  no 
more  than  that  he  intends  to  return  to  that 
State  as  his  domicile,  he  may  tl.ereby  :eopar- 
diZ3  or  forfeit  his  entitlement  to  the  section 
911  e.\clusion  from  gross  income  based  on  his 
claim  of  bona  tide  residenL.e  in  a  foreign 
country.  You  are  referring  in  particular  to 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Publicaiion  54(10- 
71  I  Ta.^  Guide  For  US.  Citi:rns  Abroad,  1972 
Edition,  wliich  providc;>  on  pa^e  4: 

•A  US.  citi/en  Inmg  abroad  ma\  vote  by 
absentee  ballcjt  in  elections  held  in  tlie 
United  Slates  (national.  State,  and  local) 
wiihou:  jeopardizing  his  eligibility  for  tax 
exemption  as  a  bon.i  tide  resident  of  a  for- 
eign country.  Such  voting  will  not.  of  itaclf. 
nullify  tl'.e  taxpayer's  status. 

However,  vvlicre  a  US.  citizen  m.ikes  a  rep- 
re.-^entation  to  the  local  election  official 
regarding  the  nature  and  length  of  his  stay 
abroad  that  i^j  Inconsistent  witii  his  rep- 
resentation for  purposes  of  the  tax  exclu- 
sion, the  fact  that  he  made  the  represent.i- 
tion  in  connection  with  absentee  voting  will 
be  considered  in  determining  his  status  for 
the  exclusion,  but  will  not  necessarily  be 
CO'  clusr  e. 

You  are  concerned  that  ilie  '  inconsisient 
representation"  language  of  the  above- 
quoted  material  might  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  a  repre.-ent.ition  by  a  taxpayer  of 
damlcUe  in  a  Slate  and  of  an  intent  to 
uUunately  return  there  is  not  compatible 
with  the  taxpayer's  cl.iim  of  bona  tide  resi- 
dence in  a  loreign  country  lor  purposes  of 
section  911   of  the  Code. 

The  Service  has  held  m  a  recently  pub- 
'.l^hed  ruling.  Revenue  Ruling  71-101.  C.B. 
1'J7I-1,214: 

■  I  Glcneriilly  the  exercise  bv  a  citizen  of 
tlie  United  States  of  his  right  to  vote  In  Na- 
tion.il,  state,  or  local  elections  in  the  United 
States  by  absentee  ballot  is  not  an  action 
thai  would  offect  the  length  or  nature  of 
his  stay  outside  the  United  Slates  and  con- 
sequently would  not  Jeopardize  the  exemp- 
tion under  section  911(aHli  of  the  Code. 
However,  where  absentee  voting  in  the 
United  States  involves  a  representation  to 
the  local  election  official  regarding  the  m- 
ture  and  length  of  the  taxpayer's  stay 
abroad  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  tax- 
payer's representation  of  intention  for  pur- 
poses of  section  911  of  the  Code,  the  fact  that 
he  made  the  represent.ition  in  connection 
with  ab.sentee  voting  will  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  deiernuuing  his  status  under  .sec- 
tion 911  of  the  Code,  but  util  not  Jtccc^^arUii 
be  com  lufire"    (Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  "inconsisteiri  rep- 
reieniation"  as  referred  to  in  the  above  cued 
publications  does  not  refer  to  a  mere  state- 
ment by  a  taxpayer  that  he  considers  him- 
self a  voting  ret^idenl  of  a  State  and  ulti- 
mately intends  to  return  to  that  Slate  as 
his  domicile.  Such  a  statement  is  not  In- 
compatible with  a  taxpayer's  claim  of  bona 
tide  residence  in  a  foreign  country.  Instead. 
■  mconsiatent  repre.sentatious'  refer  to  other 
representations  which  the  taxpayer  may  have 
made  to  the  Service  regarding  the  spccifir 
nature  and  length  of  his  stay  in  a  loreign 
country.  If  a  taxpayer  in  support  of  his 
claim  to  the  section  911  exclusion  irom  gross 
income    makes    certain    sprc^Hc    representa- 


tions as  to  the  purpose,  nature,  and  intended 
length  of  his  stay  in  the  foreign  country,  and 
in  an  application  for  absentee  voting  makes 
other  statements  which  appear  inconsistent 
with  those  specific  representations,  the  Serv- 
ice must  take  such  inconsistent  statements 
into  account  i;i  determining  t)tc  true  facts 
upon  which  the  taxpayer  bases  hLs  claim  to 
bona  fide  residence  in  a  foreign  country.  Fur- 
ther, ac;  suited  in  Revenue  Ruling  71-101. 
even  such  inconsistent  statements  wUl  not 
necessarily  be  conclusive. 

However,  the  mere  representation  by  a  tax- 
payer made  in  support  of  an  application  for 
absentee  voting  that  he  considers  himself 
a  voting  resident  of  a  particular  State  and 
that  he  intends  to  ultimately  return  to  that 
State,  will  not  by  itself  iii  any  way  allect  his 
claim  to  the  section  911  exclusion  from  gross 
income  based  on  bona  fide  residence  in  a 
foreign  country. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  will  clarify  any 
ambiguities  that  may  have  existed  with 
respect  to  this  situation.  We  hope  that  no 
United  States  citizen  living  »b«4jd  will 
hesitate  to  exercise  hLs  voting  riglitSTnTv,of 
concern  that  this  action  may  Jeopardize  hi:-, 
claim  to  the  section  911  excliusion  from  gross 
income. 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  Peicel, 
Acting  Chief,  Corporation  Ta.v  Branch. 

Exhibit  4 
Dep.artment  of  Jitstkf. 
Washington,  .March  13,  197'J 
J.  Et'.F.NE  Mar.ans.  Esquire, 
Clrit'!,.  Gottlieb.  StecH  it-  Hanii'ton. 
V,'c-^'nn(iton.  DC. 

UvMi  Mr.  ,^I.^R.^,^s:  This  is  in  response  to 
y:ar  discussion  with  members  of  my  .•■tRfr  on 
tv-bruary  1.  1972.  and  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 3.  1972.  concerning  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1970.  42  U.S.C.  1973aa- 
1,  particularly  the  provisions  of  Sections 
20'2i(ti  a'.id  (f)  pertaining  to  absentee  reg- 
istr:itijn  and  ub.sentee  balloting  in  presi- 
dential electiors.  As  counsel  for  the  Bipar- 
tisan Coijimlltee  on  Abi-entee  Voting,  you 
have  a~ked  wliether,  in  our  Judgment,  the 
1970  Amendments  require  a  state  to  provide 
absentee  registration  procedures  and  absen- 
tee ballots  to  former  residents  of  that  state 
new  tcmpr^rarily  residing  abioad. 

In  brief,  our  conclusions  are  (1)  that  the 
197U  .'Vmendments  do  not  per  se  precU'de  a 
state  trom  applying  a  requirement  of  resi- 
dency to  those  .seeking  to  register  witlun 
that  state  and  (2)  that  the  question  of 
v.hetlier  a  person  outside  a  state  is  a  resi- 
dent cf  that  state  for  voting  purpo.'cs  is.  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  a  question  of  that 
state's    law. 

The  United  States  Constitution  rrserves 
to  tlie  federal  government  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  time  and  mannf>r  of  federal  elec- 
tions (Article  I,  section  2:  Article  I.  section 
4:  Article  II.  section  1)  while  reserving  to 
the  states  the  power  to  determine  voter 
qt;alilication.  [Beachman  v.  Braterman.  300 
F  Supp.  182  (SD.  Fla  ),  affirmed  396  U.S.  12 
(19G9):  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County 
Board  of  Elcrtinn^.  300  U.S.  45.  50-51  ( 1959)  ) . 
Traditirinally,  this  right  has  included  the 
power  to  determine  bona  fide  residency. 
{Hall  V.  Bra/.9.  396  US.  45.  53  (1969)  (Marsh- 
all. J.,  dissenting);  Carrivqton  v.  Rash.  380 
US.  89  (1965)).  The  Congre.-s  and  the 
states  acting  together  have,  through  the 
amendment  process,  placed  additional  re- 
strictions on  the  powers  of  the  states  so  that 
they  may  not  now  establi.sh  procedures  vio- 
lative of  the  equal  protection  clause  nor 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  sex  or  age  if  the  age  is  eiglit- 
een  or  more.  Legislation  passed  by  Congress 
to  implement  the  equal  protection  clause 
and  the  voting  amendments,  such  as  the 
suspension  of  literacy  tests,  has  placed  ad- 
ditional limitations  on  the  powers  of  tlie 
states.  It  is  wi'li  this  constitutional  .scheme 


in  mind  that  we  must  look  to  the  1970 
Amendments  to  determine  what.  If  any. 
limitations  Congress  placed  upon  the  tradi- 
tional right  of  the  states  to  determine  voter 
qualifications. 

At  the  beginning,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish bct'.vcon  two  general -types  of  voter 
quiiuncatujiis.  durational  residency  require- 
ments and  bona  fide  residency.  The  former 
require  an  individual  to  have  resided  in  a 
certain  stn.te  or  political  subdivision  for  a 
sTiecified  length  of  lime  before  he  can  be 
nualihed  to  vote,  while  the  latter  is  a  de- 
termination of  whether  an  individual  is  a 
bona  tide  resident  of  the  state  or  political 
subdivi,-ion  regardless  of  the  length  of  his 
residency. 

Cjiigress  expressly  dealt  with  durational 
residency  requirements  in  Section  202(c)  of 
the  1970  Amendments  (hereafter  cited  by 
section  only)  by  prohibiting  a  state  from 
imposing  such  a  requirement  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen  otherwise  quali- 
fied to  vote  in  a  presidential  election.  The 
Amendments  provide  that  applictaions  for 
registration  or  other  means  of  qualification 
must  be  accepted  up  to  the  30th  day  before 
the  presidential  election.  (Section  (d)  ).  The 
limitation  of  this  section,  however,  does  not 
supersede  the  power  of  the  states  to  re- 
quire a  Citizen  to  be  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  that  particular  slate  as  a  qualification 
for  registration  and  voting  in  that  partic- 
ular state. 

Section  (e)  is.  to  a  limited  extent,  a  re- 
striction on  the  power  of  the  states  to  re- 
cjuire  bor.a  fide  residency  as  a  condition  lo 
obtaining  a  ballot.  Under  that  Section,  when 
a  citizen  moves  from  one  state  or  political 
subdivisicn  to  a  new  state  or  political  sub- 
division within  30  days  of  a  presidential 
flection  and  is  unable  to  register  at  his 
ne-.v  residence  because  the  registration  dead- 
line has  passed,  he  must  be  allowed  t  >  vote, 
either  in  person  or  absentee,  in  the  place  of 
hH  former  residence.  Section  lei  did  nut 
expand  or  qualify  the  concept  of  bona  hde 
residency  in  any  other  manner. 

With  regard  lo  the  absentee  provisions. 
Section  (c)  provides  that  if  a  citizen  of  the 
Uniled  States  has  complied  with  the  re- 
c|Uirements  of  state  law  providing  for  the 
casting  of  absentee  ballots,  no  state  may 
denv  such  citizen  the  right  to  vote  in  a  presl. 
dcntial  election  because  of  his  failure  to  be 
phvsically  present  in  such  state  or  political 
subdivision  at  the  time  of  such  election.  A 
s:ate  is,  accordingly,  prohibited  from  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  absentee  ballots 
to  persons  or  classes  absent  fcr  particular 
purposes,  but  this  language  does  not  appear 
to  preclude  a  state  from  establishing  bona 
f.de  residency  as  a  requirement  for  obtainmL; 
an  absentee  ballot  in   that  state. 

Sections  (d)  and  (f)  establish  standard.^ 
for  absentee  registration  and  the  casting  of 
absentee  ballots.  Under  Section  (fi,  each 
citizen  "who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
by  absentee  ballot  in  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  ■  in  an  election  for  electors  for 
Prcsidant  or  Vice-President  must  be  given 
the  opportunity,  if  registration  or  other 
qualification  is  neces.sary.  to  register  or 
qualify  absentee.  The  provision  applicable  to 
absentee  balloting.  Section  (d) ,  requires  each 
state  to  provide  precedures  for  the  casting 
of  absentee  ballots  by  "all  duly  qualified 
residents  of  such  state"  who  wiU  be  absent 
from  the  state  on  election  day  and  who  have 
applied  for  an  absentee  ballot  not  later  than 
sDven  days  prior  to  a  presidential  election 
and  rciurn  the  ballot  up  to  the  t.ine  of  the 
closing  of  the  polls. ^ 

Since  anyone  who  is  qualified  to  vo'c  ab- 
sentee may  also  register  absentee,   v.e  must 


.Sectiuii  (gi  provides  generally  that  any 
state  or  political  sulxlivision  may  adopt  vot- 
ing procedures  which  are  less  restrictive  than 
tho.^e  contained  m  Section  202. 
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look  to  Section  (d)  to  dPtermine  which  citi- 
zens are  covered  by  the  ab:;entee  provisions 
of  the  Amendments.  Thi..  Section  requires  the 
s'i.ate  lo  provide  at>sentee  ballots  to  each 
"duly  qtialihcd  resident  of  sucli  state."  While 
Sections  (c)  and  (ei.  by  pr,jhibitin<r  dura- 
tional residenc;-  reciuiremen's.  as  discussed 
above,  c  prc.',!y  limit  the  p  -..(r  of  the  states 
m  ceriain  sittiaiions.  there  is  no  lan-:iiage 
in  Section  (di  placing  additioial  limitations 
on  the  riL;ht  of  the  .slates  to  a.^certain  the 
r>;s.dency  of  an  individual.  Sii  ce  there  is  no 
language  in  Section  (d)  restricting  the 
states'  right  to  determine  bona  fide  resi- 
dency, we  must,  under  tins  Section,  follow 
the  cr'Hstitutioiuil  sciiomc  of  reserving  to  the 
states  the  power  to  detemiine  which  ctizens 
are  "duly  quahtt  d  residents"  according  to 
stai.->  law. 

From  our  readir.,'  of  tb.e  Ic-.islat;ve  historv 
of   the    1970    Amendments,    it    appears    that 
Senator  Gold-.vater  wa^,  among  other  things, 
concerned  with  ;p.::laiices  in  -vhich  states  did 
not  accord  civilians  tlie  same  absentee  reg- 
istra'Lion    and    voting    pnv.Ieg-s    they    gave 
mihtarv  personnel.  However,  m  lirht  of  the 
general    reservation   oi    power    to   the   si.nres 
to  determine  voting  qualiricat.ons,  v.e  do  not 
consider  it  aopnjpriatc  to  a.'i-uino  Cmgres- 
sioi.;d    intent    to    p.-eclrde    tie    states    from 
havint'  a  requirrment  cf  bon  fide  residency, 
or  to  ouact  a  federal  standard  for  mea.nr- 
Ing   bona   fide  residency,   in   ihe  absence  of 
cliar    and    luie^j'uv  cal    laiiirtiage.    While    a 
sta'c  may  not  conclusively  presume   that   a 
certain  cla.«s  of  citizens  may  never  be  con- 
.Tidficd  b'lna  fide  residents,  each  state  m'lst 
determine,  on  a  case-bv-i  a-e  basis,  the  true 
intent  and   residency  of   ihe   individual   re- 
questing  to  n-cioter  absentee   or  obtain   an 
absentee    ballot.    (See    Carrintjion    v.    Ra  )• , 
.•;npra  )    Under  SectioiLs   (ci.    (d)    and    (f)    a 
Stale    in.iv    not    cli.'iiy    abscii'er?    rcgi-.tration 
procedure.-,  and  ab.sentee  ballot,?  to  individ- 
uals (uit-ide  the  country  if  such  person  has 
been  determined   by   the  state  or  local  ofll- 
cials  to  be  a  "duly  qualified  resident  of  .sucfi 
st.ate." 

Sincerely. 

DAvm  t,    Norman. 
A-f^i^-itdnf  At  tome;/  Genprnl. 

Ci'iJ  Rightfi  Difision. 

VOTIKC    BY     \MrRItAN    CITI.ilNS    RI-IDI-NO 

OVtP-Sk-.^S 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ioin  the- 
distin.f^ashed  .somor  Senator  from  Mary- 
land 'Mr.  Mathiasi  in  co.spDn.-orinr  le!:  - 
i.slation  to  in.'^iire  that  ciisalifiod  voter?-  re- 
.<^iding  abroad  are  not  denied  their  right 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

At  present,  over  tiiiee-guarteti  of  a 
million  American  civilians  residing 
abroad  are  effectively  barred  from  voting 
in  Federal  election.^  by  romule.x  and  re- 
strictive State  law.s  applicable  to  voting 
by  nonresidents.  Some  States  require  a 
voter  to  be  physically  present  at  the  time 
of  votir.g;  other.s  rcQuiie  him  to  main- 
tain a  home  m  tlie  Slate.  Another  Slate 
allows  temiiorary  absentees  to  vote  lor  3 
years  but  no  lonj^er.  Severtil  Sutes  dis- 
enfranchise civilians  tibroad  by  failing  to 
provide  absentee  registration  or  ab'^ontee 
ballot.:. 

Reco^niziiv-  th?  inequiiy  that  may  ex- 
ist imder  current  Federal  law,  tiie  Dela- 
v^are  General  A.ssembly  amended  the 
election  laws  of  my  State  to  in.sure  that 
civili.'ns  temporarily  living  outside  the 
United  States,  who  are  otherwise  eligible 
to  vote,  would  noi  be  denied  sufTrnKC.  It 
is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
many  Delawareans,  such  as  those  em- 
ployed by  large  corporations,  may  be 
transferred  to  States  which  stjJl  have 
restrictive  voting  laws. 


For  this  rea.son.  Congress  should  enact 
the  proposal  offered  tod<y  by  Senator 
M.^Tiii.\s  and  extend  to  all  U.S.  citizens 
residing  abroad— who  otherwise  qualify 
to  vole  under  the  ele.iion  laws  of  their 
State— the  same  protection  afforded 
sucli  forme!'  residents  of  Delaware. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  enact  this  bill 
and  e.xlcnd  to  750,000  Ameiicans  the 
fundamental  ripht  of  su'Irage. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  2103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hou.'-aiK 
and  Ui'b".n  Development  Act  of  1970  to 
provicic  a  mnre  eflective  approach  to  the 
problem  of  developing  fnd  maintnining 
a  rational  relationship  between  building 
codes    and    related    regulatory    require- 
ments and  building   technology   in   the 
United  State.-,  and  to  facilitate  urgently 
iteeded   cost-.saving   innovations   in   the 
building  industry,  ihrou-h  the  cstabli.^h- 
mcnt  of  an  appropriate  ncn.'^overnni'  n- 
tnl  in'trument  vvhich  catt  make  defini'ive 
technical  f.ndinv';,  insui'c  that  the  find- 
ings arc  m  ;de  available  to  rll  .sectors  cl 
the   economy.   puLIic   and  private,   and 
provide  an  efTeclive  method  for  encour- 
aging and  facilitating  Federal.  State,  and 
local  acceptance  and  use  of  such  find- 
ings.   Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
B.mking.  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
.V  at: -j.N'.AL    r:,-.sTrTfrn    or    BriiPiMG    scifnu  es 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Frcsiuent,  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  JMi ounce  for  ai)pronriate 
refc.ence  a  bill  to  establish  a  Naiional 
In.stitute  of  Building  Sciences. 

The  ab.sonce  of  an  authoritative  na- 
tional source  to  advise  the  hou- ing  in- 
dustry and  local  autlioritics  as  to  the 
latest  tcchnolouical  developments  in 
building  materials  and  construction 
techniques  and  to  propose  nationally 
acceptable  .standards  for  local  building 
codes  has  proven  to  be  a  groat  obstacle 
to  effort';  to  meet  the  national  hou'^ing 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Hoasinc  ar.d  Urban 
Development  Act  oi  1968.  Moreover,  the 
lack  of  a  sysiem  or  uriiform  building  code 
standards  increa.>-os  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  inhibits  innovation  in  building 
techniques.  The  resulting  fragmentation 
in  the  housing  industry  is  cicaiiy  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

This  bill  seeks  to  meet  the  problems 
in  the  housing  area  by  establishing  a 
nongovernmental  nonprofit  corporation 
which  would  develop  and  publi.sh  stand- 
ards affecting  bu:ldin<T  materials  and 
local  building  codes:  would  p  omotc  and 
coordinate  tests  and  studies  of  new  build- 
ing products  and  construction  tech- 
niques, v.ould  provide  research  and 
technical  services  with  re.spect  to  such 
materials  and  techniques:  and  would 
assemble  and  coordinate,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  all  liresent  activities  in  thi-^ 
area. 

The  bill  caivics  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  5  years  starting  at  SIO 
million  a  year,  ar.d  scaling  down  to  $4 
million  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  5-vear 
period.  After  that  time  the  In.stitute  is 
expected  to  be  self-supporting. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  2368  v.liicli  I 
introduced  in  the  la^t  Congress  except 
that  Federal  agencies  would  be  required 
to  make  use  of  the  standards,  techniques, 
and  developmenUs  which  have  been  certi- 
fied as  acceptable  by  the  Institute  and 


the  same  requirements  would  applv  to  all 
programs  and  project-:  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  Federal  financial  or  other 
assistance. 

I  belitve  that  this  bill  meets  a  very 
iinporiant  need  and  should  have  the 
support  ol  all  groui^s  who  are  involted 
in  the  housing  and  construction  indus- 
try. I  would  hoi>e  that  this  leFi.^lalio  i 
\nll  receive  prompt  and  ♦^avarable  con- 
sideiT.tion  in  the  Senate.  I  would  hke  to 
point  out  that  Uiis  measure  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  as  part  of  S.  3248.  the 
omnibas  housing  bill,  which  did  not  pa.ss 
the  House.  However,  thi.  measure  was 
also  mcluded  in  the  hou.sin?  bill  reported 
by  the  House  Baiikiiig  Comm.:;tee.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  todav  is  basically 
the  same  as  the  bill  which  pa.<:scd  the 
Senate  but  the  authorization  has  beeii 
douoltd. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  Uiat  the  tc;a 
ol   the  bill  be  printed  i:i  the  Hecohd. 

Tl.ere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrconi)  a"= 
follov.'s: 

S.  2103 

Be  It  cnnctcU  b/  the  Sfnaw  and  Uuu.^e  oi 
P.eprtsentutiir'i  of  the  United  Sratei,  o)  A'u- 
vrica  ui  Congr,  ss  assembled.  Thai  the  Hous- 
.!ig  and  Urban  Development  Aci  of  1970  j.> 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tUereoi  the 
ioUo'A-iiig  1.1,-w   li'.lc; 

TITLE    X— ^ATION.^L    INSTITUTE    OP 

BtULUING   SCIENCES 
Srr    1001.   (a)(1)   The  Congre.-;.=  finds-   {A, 
that    the   lack  of  an   authoritative   national 
'ource  to  make  findings  and  to  advi.se  both 
the  public  and  priva'e  sector?;  of  the  ecnn- 
omy    with    respect    to    the    use    of    building 
s.MeiKc    and    technol.ogy    in    achieving    n.it 
tionally     acceptable     .stand.irds     and     other 
technical  provision?  for  use  in  Federal.  State. 
and  locnl  housing  and  building  rtgulaf.oni 
is    an    obstacle    to   cfrort.-;    by    and    impores 
.  c-ere  burdens  upon  all  tho.-^e  who  procure. 
design,    construct,    use.    operate,    maintain, 
and  retire  physical  facilities,  and  frequenilv 
results  m  the  failure  to  take  full  advantage 
"f   ne-x   a:id   useful   developments   In   tech- 
nology which   could  improve  our  living  en- 
Mroiiment;    (B)    that   the  establishment   of 
model    building    codes   or   of   a   single    na- 
tional building  code  will  not  completelv  re- 
-oU-e   the  problem  bccau-e   of  tlie  difficulty 
a.  nil  le. c:.-i  oi  govennreut  in  uodating  their 
iiousing  and   building  rcpulations  to  reflect 
new  developments  in  technology,  as  well  a- 
thc  irregularities  .tnd  incon.'-isTpncies  which 
prise  m  applying  such  rcquiremcm.s  to  par- 
ticular localities  or  speci.U  local  conditions: 
iC)    that   the  lack  ol   uniform  houKiiig  and 
builditig  repulatory-  proM^-tons  inrrea'^es  the 
cost    of    constniction    and    thereby   reduce^ 
'he  amount  of  hou.'ing.  and  other  commu- 
nity  facilities   wliich   can   be   provided;    ;ind 
iD»   that  the  e.xistenco  oi  a  single  authori- 
tative  na':iona!!y   recognised    institution   to 
provide  for  the  evaluation  of  new  technolojv 
could   facilitate   introduction   of  <;uch   hino- 
vations  and  their  accepi.ince  at  the  Fedcr.I 
State,  ai'.d  local   Ie\els. 

(2  The  Conpress  further  finds,  however 
that  while  an  authoritiuive  source  of  tech- 
nical hr.dincs  is  needed,  v.nrious  private  or-  , 
ganivntlons  and  instiiutions.  private  mdu3-  ' 
try,  labor,  and  Federal  and  other  gover:  - 
mental  agencies  and  entitles  are  present!, 
engaged  in  building  rcse.irch,  technology  de- 
Telopinent.  testing,  ,'uid  evaluation,  standard.-, 
rnd  mode!  code  development  a"-d  promul;:a- 
tio'i.  and  tnformation  di.=semination  These 
existinfj  acivirle:^  should  be  encotirnired  and 
these  capabilities  effectively  utilized  where- 
ever  poslble  and  apprDpriat.e  to  tlie  purposfs 
I'f  this  sect  ion. 
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(3)  The  Congress  declares  ihat  an  authori- 
tative nongovernmental  uisinimeal  needs  to 
be  created  to  address  the  problems  and  issues 
ilescribed  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  that  the  creation 
of  such  an  malrnmei.t  should  be  initiated  by 
the  Go. ernmeiii,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Academy  of  Engi..eering-National 
Re.-earch  Coiuicil  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
tlic  "Academies-Research  Council)  and  of 
the  various  se;-tcr3  of  tlie  bu.idmg  commu- 
nity, including  labor  and  management,  tech- 
nical experts  in  buildir.g  .science  and  tech- 
nology, and  the  various  levels  of  govcnmeiu. 
(b)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished, for  the  purposes  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3),  an  appropriate  nonprofit,  non- 
governmental instrument  to  be  known  as  the 
"National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences" 
(hereinafter  refered  to  as  the  "Instuute"). 
which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Cio\ernment.  The 
l!istitute  shall  be  subject  to  tlie  provisions 
of  this  .section  and.  to  the  extent  consi^'ent 
witn  this  section,  to  a  charter  of  the  Co:  gress 
if  such  charter  is  reciuested  and  issued  or  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Noiioproht  Corpora- 
lion  Act   if  that   is  deemed  preferable. 

(2)  Tlie  Academies  -  Rese.trch  Council, 
along  wl:h  other  agencies  and  organizations 
\\hl:h  ars  kno.vledgeable  in  the  field  of 
building  technology,  shall  advise  and  assist 
in  (A)  the  establishment  of  the  Institute: 
iBl  tlie  development  of  an  organizational 
framework  t.o  encour.iL-e  and  provide  for  the 
maximum  feisible  p.irticipatio:i  of  public 
and  private  scientihc.  technical,  and  tinan- 
ci.il  orga:.izatlons.  institutioiiS.  and  agencies 
no.v  e.igaged  i:i  activities  pertinent  to  the 
deveiopn.ent.  promulgation,  and  m.iintenance 
of  performance  criteria.  stand:irds.  and  other 
technical  provisions  for  building  codes  and 
other  reguI.nio:is  and  (C)  the  promulgation 
of  appropriate  orga:ii/ational  rules  and  pro- 
cedures including  those  for  the  selection  and 
operation  of  a  technical  staff,  such  rules  and 
proredures  to  be  based  upon  the  primary 
object  of  promoting  the  public  interest  and 
injuring  that  the  widest  possible  variety  of 
interests  and  experience  ej,seniial  to  the 
functions  of  the  Institute  are  represeiited  in 
the  liistiiute's  operatio:is.  Hccomniendations 
of  the  Ac.idem.es-Research  Cour.cil,  shall  be 
b.iaed  upoii  co.isultatioiiS  with  and  recom- 
mendations from  various  priv.ite  or^taniza- 
tions  and  institutions,  l.ibor.  private  indus- 
try, and  gover.imental  agencies  and  entities 
operating  i:i  the  field,  atid  the  Consultative 
Council  as  provided  for  under  subiectioa 
ic) (8). 

(3)  No'hing  in  this  section  sliall  be  con- 
strued a.->  expres..>ing  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Academit=,-Research  Council 
ivielf  be  required  to  assume  any  function 
or  opjration  vested  in  the  Institute  by  or 
under  this  section. 

(c)(1)  The  Institute  shall  have  a  Bot^rd  of 
Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  consisting  of  not  less  than  Hfteeii 
nor  more  than  i.venty-one  members, 
appointed  by  the  Pie.-.ident  of  the  United 
States  by  and  witli  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Board  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  various  seL;ments  of  the  building 
cmmunuy.  ol  the  various  regions  of  the 
countrv.  and  of  the  consumers  who  are  or 
would  be  atlected  by  actions  taken  in  the 
everci.->e  u:  the  functions  and  respon.^ibilities 
of  the  Institute,  and  shall  m'-lude  (A)  ivpre- 
.-.entatives  of  tlie  construction  ir.dustry.  m- 
dn  ling  repres'titatives  of  construction  labor 
i-ri-'anizati  ns,  product  manufacturers,  and 
builders.  hou.^ing  management  exp(Tis.  and 
e.vpcrts  in  buildnig  standards,  ct.de,,  and 
r.re  safely,  and  (B)  members  represenialive 
of  the  public  interest  in  such  numbers  as 
ni-iy  be  necessary  -o  assure  tint  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  repre.set.l  the 
public  Interest  and  that  there  is  adequate 
c"n.,ideration  by  the  Institute  ol  consumer 


Interests  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and 
re.sponslbillties.  Tliose  representing  the 
public  Interest  on  the  Board  shall  Include 
architects,  professional  engineers,  officials 
of  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies,  and 
representatives  of  consumer  organizations. 
Such  members  of  the  Board  .shall  hold  no 
financial  interest  or  membership  in,  nor  be 
employed  by,  or  receive  other  compens;ition 
from,  any  company,  association,  or  other 
group  associated  with  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, installation,  or  m.Tinlenance  of 
specialized  building  products,  equipment, 
systems,  sub-systems,  or  other  construction 
materials  and  techniques  for  which  there 
arf!  available  substitutes. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  initial  Board 
sh.ill  serve  as  incorporators  and  shall  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  establish 
the  Institute  as  provided  for  under  subsec- 
tion  (b)(1). 

(Ji  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  initial  and  succeeding  Boards  shall  be 
three  years:  except  ihat  (A)  any  member 
appointed  to  till  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term;  and  (B)  the 
terms  of  office  of  members  first  taking  office 
shall  begin  on  the  date  of  incoiporation  and 
shall  expire,  as  designated  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  oiie-third  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  one-third  at  the  end  of  two  vears, 
and  one-third  at  the  end  of  three  years.  No 
number  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  excess 
of  three  consecutive  terms  of  three  years 
each.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  a  member  whose 
term  has  expired  may  serve  until  his  suc- 
ce.~.or  has  qualified. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Initial  and  suc- 
ceeJlng  Boards  shall  not  affect  its  pov\er,  but 
shall  be  liUed  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointments  were  made,  or.  after 
the  first  five  years  of  operation,  as  provided 
for  by  the  organizational  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Institute. 

lot  The  Pres.deni  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  appointed  to  the  initial  Board 
as  Chairmun;  thereafter,  the  members  of 
the  initial  and  succeeding  Boards  shall  an- 
nually elect  one  of  their  number  as  Chair- 
man, The  members  of  the  Board  shall  also 
elect  one  or  more  of  their  number  as  Vice 
Chiiirman.  Terms  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  shall  be  for  one  year  and  no  in- 
dividual shall  serve  as  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
terms. 

iG)  The  members  of  the  initial  or  succeed- 
ing; Board  ohall  not,  by  rc.xson  of  such  mom- 
birship,  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government.  They  shtill,  while 
a- tending  meetings  of  the  Board  or  wiiile 
engaged  in  duties  related  to  such  meetings 
or  in  other  activities  of  the  Board  pursuant 
to  this  title,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  SlOO  per  day  including 
traveltime,  and  vihile  away  from  their  homes 
or  reguLir  places  of  business  they  niny  be 
alkiwed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  equal  to  that  author- 
ized under  .section  570J  of  title  5,  United 
Slates  Code,  for  persons  i:i  the  Government 
sir.ice  employed   intermittently, 

(7)  The  Institute  shall  have  a  Pre;:idtnt 
and  such  other  executive  officers  and  em- 
ployees lis  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
at  rates  of  conipensation  fixed  by  the  Bo;ird, 
No  such  executive  officer  or  employee  may  re- 
ceive any  salary  or  other  compensation  irom 
aii\-  .source  other  than  the  Institute  during 
tl.e  period  of  hi'i  employment  bv  the  liisti- 
ti.io. 

(8)  The  Institute  shall  cstublish.  v.iih  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Actidomica-Re- 
senrch  Council  and  other  agencies  and  or- 
gatiizations  which  are  knowledgeable  in  the 
lield  of  building  technology,  a  Consultatt'-e 
Council,  membership  in  which  shall  l)e  avail- 
able   to    representatives    of    all    appropriate 


private  trade,  professional,  and  labor  organi- 
zations, private  and  public  standards,  code, 
and  testing  bodies,  public  regulatory  agen- 
cies, and  consumer  groups,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
direct  line  of  communication  between  such 
groups  and  the  Institute  and  a  vehicle  for 
representative  hearings  on  m;.tters  before 
the  Institute. 

Id)  (1)  The  In.stitute  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  declare 
or  pay  any  dividends, 

l2i  No  p.xrt  of  the  income  or  a.s;>ets  of  the 
Institute  shall  inure  to  the  benelit  of  any 
Director,  cflicer  employee,  or  tmy  other  in- 
dividual except  as  salary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 

(3)  The  Institute  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  any  political  partv  or 
candidate  for  elective  putjlic  office. 

(Oil)  The  Institute  shall  exercise  its 
functions  and  responsibilities  in  four  gen- 
eral areas  relating  to  building  regulation,  as 
follows: 

tA)  Development,  promulgation.  atid 
maintenance  of  nationally  recognized  per- 
formance criteria,  standards,  and  other  tech- 
iiKMl  provisions  for  maintenance  of  life. 
s.\fety,  health  and  public  welfare  suitable  for 
rdoption  by  building  regulating  jurisdictions 
a:id  agencies,  including  test  methods  and 
other  evaluative  techniques  relating  to  build- 
ing systems,  subsystem.-;,  components,  prod- 
ucts, and  materials  with  due  regard  for 
consumer  problems. 

(B)  Evaluation  and  prequal  incut  ion  of  ex- 
istiiig  and  nev.-  building  technologv  m  ac- 
cordance witli  paragraph  I  A). 

IC)  Conduct  of  needed  investigalio;:^  in 
dn-ect  support  of  purngraphs  (Ai  and  iBi. 
(D)  Assembly,  stortige.  tind  dissemination 
of  technical  data  and  other  information  di- 
rectly rel:i;ed  to  paracraphs  lA),  (Bi,  a:-d 
IC), 

i2i  The  Institute  in  exercisi:!g  its  fnnc- 
tions  and  responsilnUties  described  in  par-n- 
graph  111  shall  assign  and  delegate,  to  <he 
maxmutm  extent  possible,  responsibility  for 
conducting  each  of  the  needed  activities  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  1 1 )  to  one  or  more  of 
the  private  organizatioius,  institutions,  agen- 
cies, and  Federal  and  other  governmentaleii- 
tiiies  with  a  capacity  to  exerci.,e  or  contrib- 
ute to  tlie  exercise  cf  such  re.sponsibility. 
monitor  the  performance  achieved  through 
;is~ignmeut  ;ind  delegation,  and.  when 
deemed  necessary.  rea.ssign  and  delegate  sm  h 
resDonsibility. 

(3)  The  Institute  in  exercising  its  ff.nc- 
tions  and  responsibilities  under  paragr;'.pn.s 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  lA)  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  methods  tor  cii- 
coiirating  all  sectors  of  the  eco::omy  to  co- 
operate with  the  Institute  and  to  ac<  ept 
and  use  its  technical  findings,  ar.d  to  accept 
and  u.se  the  nationally  recognized  perform- 
ance criteria,  standards,  and  other  technical 
provisions  developed  for  use  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  building  codes  and  other  regula- 
tions which  result  from  the  program  of  the 
Institute:  (B)  seek  to  assure  that  it.s  ac- 
tions are  coordiniited  with  related  require- 
ments which  are  imposed  in  connection  wi'h 
community  and  environmental  developme;!t 
gei;erally:  and  (Ci  consult  v,ilh  the  Dtpc.n- 
menl  of  Justice  and  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  nece.s.-,ury  to  ensure 
tiiat  the  national  interest  is  protected  and 
promoted  m  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and 
responsibilities. 

(fill)  Tlie  Institute  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept contracts  and  grants  from  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governmental  agencies  and  other 
em  Hies,  and  grants  and  donations  from 
private  orgaiu/iitions.  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals, 

(2)  The  Institute  may,  in  accordance  wnh 
rates  and  schedules  established  with  guid- 
ance as  provided  under  subsection  (b)  |2  .  es- 
tablish fees  and  otlier  charges  for  services 
provided  by  t!ie  Institute  or  under  its  au- 
ihon^'i'.tion. 
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(3)  Amounts  rccei\ed  by  the  Institute  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
amounts  whicli  may  be  approjiriated  to  pro- 
vide its  initial  op!'i-i;tir.g  capital  under  sub- 
,section  (h) , 

(g)  (1)  Every  department,  agciicy,  and  es- 
tablishnient  of  the  Federal  Govornincnt,  in 
ciirrying  out  any  building  or  constrtiction, 
of  any  building-  or  construction-related  pro- 
gram, which  involves  direct  expendirnres, 
and  in  developing  technical  requiremesits  for 
any  such  building  or  construction,  shall  be 
encouraged  to  accept  the  technical  liiidmgs 
of  the  Institute,  or  any  nationally  reco  - 
nized  performance  criteria,  standards,  and 
other  lechniCiil  provisions  for  building  regu- 
lations brought  ab(nn.  by  the  Institute,  which 
niav  be  applicable, 

(2)  All  projects  and  prniram,^  Involvin:; 
Federal  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans, 
grants,  guarantees,  insurance,  or  technical 
aid,  or  in  any  other  form,  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  accept,  use,  and  comply  with  any 
of  the  techjiical  findings  of  the  lu^jtltute,  or 
any  nationally  recognized  performance  cri- 
teria, standards,  and  other  technical  pro- 
visions for  building  codes  and  other  regu- 
lations brought  about  by  the  Institute,  which 
may  be  applicable  to  the  purpo.es  for  whicii 
the   assistance  is  to  be   u.sed. 

(3)  Every  department,  agency,  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  G<jvernmenl  having 
resjionsibility  for  building  or  constructloj-, 
or  for  building-  or  con^tru't  ion-related  pro- 
gams,  Is  authorized  and  encouraged  to  re- 
quest authorization  and  appropriatirns  for 
grants  to  the  Institute  for  us  general  sup- 
port, and  is  authoiized  to  contract  with  and 
accept  contracts  from  the  Institu'e  for  spe- 
cific services  where  deemed  appropriate  bv 
tlie  responsible  Fedcr;il  officJal   involved. 

(4)  ^  lie  In.'tituie  siial!  establish  and  can  v 
on  a  specific  and  continuing  program  of  co- 
operation with  the  Stales  and  their  political 
.subdivisions  designed  to  encourage  their  ac- 
ceptance and  Its  technical  findings  and  of 
nationally  ret  ognized  performance  criteria, 
standards,  and  other  technical  provi.~ions  for 
building  regulaiions  brought  about  by  the 
In.stitute.  Such  program  shall  include  (Ai 
eilorts  to  encouraj-e  any  chaii'^tes  in  existitig 
State  and  local  law  to  urili;'e  or  embody  .sticli 
findings  and  regulatory  provision.-:  and  (Bi 
assistance  to  States  in  tlie  develr>pment  oi 
mservice  iramm.g  programs  for  building  of- 
ficials, and  111  the  establishment  of  ..ully 
btalled  and  qualified  Slate  technical  agencies 
to  advise  local  officials  on  questions  of  tech- 
nical iiite*pret,ition, 

(h)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Institute,  over  the  first  five  fiscal 
years  which  end  alter  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tills  ,section,  tiie  sum  of  $10,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  first  two  such  fiscal 
years,  the  sum  of  $0,000,000  fur  each  of  the 
next  two  .-uch  fi.~cal  years,  and  the  sum  of 
$4,000,000  for  the  last  such  fiscal  year  (with 
each  appropriation  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended or  until  six  years  shall  htive  passed), 
to  provide  the  Institute  with  iniiial  capititi 
adequate  lor  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
and  re.spoiisibilities  during  such  years;  and 
thereafter  the  Institute  shall  lie  finaiiciallv 
self-sustalning  through  the  means  described 
in  subsection  (f ) . 

(i)  The  In<'t:<ute  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  for  the  preceding  li.scal  year  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  tlie  Congress 
wlUim  sixty  days  of  its  receipt.  The  report 
shall  include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  of  the  Institute's  operations,  activi- 
ties, financial  condition,  and  accompli.sh- 
menls  under  this  section  and  may  include 
such  recommendations  as  the  In.stitute  derm.t 
appropriate. 


chase,  .sale,  and  exchange  ol'  certain 
lands  on  the  Spokane  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. R;.ierred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflfair.s. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  hill  that  would  amend  Public 
Law  90-335— act  ol  June  10.  1968,  82 
Still.  174,  Thi,s  act  provided  for  the  ac- 
quisition ol  land.s  within  the  Spokajie 
re.servation  in  the  Slate  of  Wa.shinpton 
by  the  Secrrfary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
Spokane  Indian  Tribe.  The.se  lands  .so 
acquired  are  given  tru.st  .status  and  are 
nont  ixable  r<~  are  other  tribal  and  al- 
loted  Indian  trust  land.s  within  tiic 
S.ookane  re.servation. 

In  .section  C  of  thi.s  act  it  wa.s  pro- 
vided that  the  value  of  lands  acquired  by 
the  Socretary  for  the  tribe  in  any  12- 
month  period  could  not  exceed  the  value 
of  land.s  that  pa.s.sed  out  of  trtfst.  tax- 
free  .statu.s  from  the  tribe.  This  amend- 
ment would  strike  that  provision  from 
the  act  .so  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
striction on  how  mutli  land  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intel lor  acquires  whether 
throu.gh  jjurchnse.  sift,  exchance  or  re- 
linouisliment  within  the  boundaries  of 
tlie  Spokane  reservation  to  be  held  in 
trust  .status  for  the  benefit  ol  the  tribe. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  2105.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-33.5  (82  Stat.  174^  relating  to  the  pur- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

s.    ]>; 
At  the  reque:.t  of  Mr,  ScuwEiKrR.  the 
Senator  from  Alu.ska  <Mr.  Gravel*   was 
added  a.s  a  cosponsor  of  S,  16,  tiie  Broad- 
ca.st  License  Act  of  1973. 

S,      12 -.2 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  B.\yh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  <Mr.  Rothi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  12.52,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub.stances  Act 
to  establish  effective  control.*:,  including 
production  quotas,  stricter  distribution 
and  storage  security,  and  more  stringent 
import  and  export  standards,  again-st  di- 
version and  abuse  of  methaqualone,  by 
placing,'  this  depressant  substance  on 
schedule  II  of  such  act. 

S.     IJiJS 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Blllmon,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr,  Dole)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1535,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  recovery 
of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  as  a  part  of 
court  costs  in  civil  cases  in\olving  the 
internal  revenue  laws. 

S.     1<>04 

At  the  n^quest  of  Mr.  Bkock.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  iMi'.  Han.sln;  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1604.  a  bill 
to  ijrevent  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  in  housiiifi. 

S.      1605 

At  tlif  I'cqtiest  of  Mr.  Ki.olk.  the  S.  n- 
ator  liom  New  Mexico  "Mr.  Domlmci'. 
tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr.  Han- 
sen!, the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
Inouye  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PEHCYi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1605,  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex  or  marital  status  again.st  in- 
dividuals seeking  credit. 


s.    ii;«6 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domimck,  tht; 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javitsi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1686.  the  Ci- 
vilian Science  and  Technolowv  Policy  Act. 

S.     17<;9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Macnison.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  J,«..  k- 
.soNi  and  the  Senator  Irom  Maryland 
'Mr  Bt.ALLi  were  added  as  cospon.sors 
01  S.  1769.  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration and  a  National  Fire  Acade- 
my in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  death,  jiersonal  in.iuiy.  and 
property  damage  Irom  lire,  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  coordination  of  fire 
prevention  and  control  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  povernment,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses. 

S,    LSI  3 

•^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Domimck,  tiie 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr,  Fannin )  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  JI.«.s- 
KELLi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
1813,  relating  to  the  impact  aid  p:o- 
giam. 

S.    1814 

At  the  requc-t  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sn:- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  1814,  the 
Adult  Edu'iation  Amendments  of   1973. 

S.    1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ABorr.EZK,  tiie 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias'. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexito  (Mr,  Dom- 
ENirii,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  -M;-, 
Chtrch),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
•Mr,  GoLTAv.'.TEr.  i  were  added  as  co- 
.spon.scrs  of  S.  1844.  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  American  Folklne 
Center  in  the  Library  of  Congre.ss. 
s.  l^;^3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bavh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater  i  uas 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1845,  a  bill  to 
authorize  tiie  Secretary  of  He.'ith.  Edu- 
cation, and  Wellare  to  make  grants  i.j 
conduct  special  educational  programs 
and  activities  concerning  the  u.se  of  drugs 
and  for  other  related  educational  pu:- 
pcses. 

s    so:6 

At  tlic  request  of  Mr.  Humphhey'.  ti.e 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monuale'. 
the  Senator  from  M;is.sachusetts  tMr. 
Brooke  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mame 
(Mr.  Mi'SKiEi  were  added  as  cosponsois 
of  S.  202C.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreiun 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  oth'  r 
purpo.ses. 

siN.MT  joiNi  nr.iOLvnuN  i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minne.-ota  (Mr  HvMrHREv  ■ 
was  added  as  a  rosj>onsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Re.solution  1.  proposinc  an  amendmi  it 
to  the  Constitution  to  pro\ide  for  tlie 
direct  popular  election  of  the  Piesidint 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  CONCUR  KENT  HESOLUTION 
37— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  NATIONAL 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  POLICY 

<R*>fen'cd   to   the  Conmiittee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,) 
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iv^r.  J.VCKSON.  Mr.  Pic-iden.t,  I  am 
rciiiciociucitig  tod-y  on  behill  of  Mi. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Aeoupkzk.  and  m.vself  a 
Senate  concurrent  rc^-olunon  en  national 
Aineii.-an  Indian  and  native  American 
policy  that  I  had  orijinallv  submitted 
to  tliC  9Jd  Coiifjre.  s.  \\  iuic  \i  ;■.  ^ ;  adapted 
by  the  Senate  in  Djtcmber  ci  1971,  it 
liiifortuaalely  was  not  acted  n:-on  m  tlio 
House.  Tlu'jusli  it  I  piopose  a  ciear-cut 
bre;ik  with  r-^^t  national  Indian  ."olicy. 
at  lea.>t  as  it  is  (aiojciicd  iti  House  Con- 
cuircnt  Re.'ol'.iiion  ICS.  That  policy, 
adi'ptec  by  the  first  rcs.^ion  of  the  83d 
•  Contiresi  propotcd  to  end  the  unicue  :elu- 
tion.sliip  between  ;lie  Federjil  Govcrn- 
and  its  Indian  "ward.'-.'  Uiin^  the  gui.se  of 
frceiny  Inuian  people  rroiii  Federal  con- 
trol atid  t;ianlinL,'  him  the  .same  rights 
and  priv  ilciics  as  orhcr  American  citizens. 

Tlu>  leso'ulion  I  .'.ubmil  todin^  rccog- 
ni-'.e.s  and  rer.'lirra.'s  thi;;  unique  Fe-;!eial 
Indian  relatioiiohiu  v.h'.h  gi;c3  rice  io 
that  iraportiuit  Fcdcn.l  rrspoii.'-ibiliry  of 
proteclinc;  Ii-i!i"ii  l.uuls.  resources,  and 
porsor^.l  r:.f;ht3  as  v. ill  as  providins  b.\sic 
community  services  to  Indicin  people. 
Mcst  import ^ntly,  it  snccincilly  ropuci- 
.•itcs  the  termination  po'iey  cut'ined  in 
House  Concurrent  Re.~oIui;on  108. 

As  1 1  tatcd  vhcn  I  fust  oufcniitttd  Ihi.s 
rc.'oluticn  to  th;>  02d  Coiigrcs,  I  foel  that 
it  is  rciponrive  lo  the  l::!id  cf  policy  cx- 
pressio!!  tliat  AriKiicnn  Ir.diins  rnd 
Ala-I:a  natives  have  nkcd  tl>p  Fcii'^rril 
Gfiv^rnment  to  ndopt  en  their  behpif. 

Tlie  coiy.^-.rrent  vcsolntion  rcr.ds  an  fcl- 
\o-x'; : 

Wt'.rrcas  it  is  rero;..'!i'.:--pd  by  the  Cr.t:i;T:;'» 
tlii.l  the  American  Indian  .'t'lnu.-i  in  fi  unijue 
Ict'stl,  ?;criai.  and  ernnnmic  relarioii<^hip  to  the 
Fedprril  Go\e:Mnunt  whi'-h  i.-5  ba?«cl  tipon  the 
C.ju.Uilution,  Ire. .lies.  faCututes,  Executive 
orders,  ii^'ieemci'.ls.  JiiUj  lal  deci;  ions,  and 
lii-.iory;  and 

Whereas  it  1h  further  TS:.-nr^,^'.-nd  that  riiis. 
iini(;ue  relationship  I?  the  basis  for  the  Pcd- 
eiGl  rMpon^livililN  to  protect  land'.,  rt^ouroe";. 
and  rights  of  th.-  American  Indians  a.s  well 
as  to  pre  ide  basic  commi.'nlty  .services  to 
Amcnr:.in  Ind'ans  re.sitiiag  on  ro  eivaUon.s 
and  m  o^hcr  arc;is  con.-.idKrfd  to  be  wii.hin  the 
i«jt..pe  of  the  trust  rciatio:'...hip;  aad 

Whereas  U  i,  cn'^r.-.tood  that  r.i,  rili:-eu3  of 
the  United  .States  and  the  comnmnlties  Iti 
whah  tlicy  re-.  n.!o,  Air.rrkTin  Indians  ;re  en- 
titled to  share  i-.nd  participate  on  the  same 
>)asis  a.s  all  other  cllij'^ns  in  the  full  ranee  of 
.'-OLia!  and  cciinomic  (;evelo()inent  pro^iram? 
authorized  bv  Federal,  biate,  and  io.-al  unlls 
cl  ynvvraixiaiii :  and 

Where,^  the  Fcdtral  Go\erMmc!it  i.s  re- 
-■ipon^iJle  for  a.^  isring  that  the  aforenientiuu- 
ed  riuht.-.  of  American  Indions  are  fulfilled 
and  t;;at  the  erudic.aion  r.r  ad -er-e  economic, 
fdjc.'i-ion,  health,  and  sociil  condition., 
v.hi;!i  prevent  ary  American  frcm  achieving.; 
a  lite  of  dtrency  and  seif-?uiiiciency  is  a 
priority  naticiml  goal;  Now.  therefore,  be  io 

Jlcsoiocd  by  tl.  ".  Senate  {iiic  House  of  Ri-p- 
resmiaHiex  coiicnni.ig) ,  That  it  is  lae  i,eu^« 
of  Con;,'rcs  that — 

(1)  our  nationul  I:id;;;n  policy  .^-hall  -ivo 
fi'll  recognition  to  and  he  rreUicnted  wpon 
the  uiikjue  rclaUoujhip  that  e.:;si.3  betv. cen 
this  i;i-oi!p  of  cjtl^.cnj  and  the  Feckn.t  Gov- 
ernment and  thut  a  i;oveinmentwide  com- 
niitrnenl  shaU  deri'.  e  from  this  rilaiionship 
that   will   be  dc:  i^ned   to  (..ive  Indiana   the 

re  ri  ,m  and  enccuragement  to  rlcvelop  their 
indi-i'Jur'.l.  I:.niily.  and  ccnmiiui'ty  potential 
r^nd  to  determine  their  o.m  future  la  the 
max. mum  extent  po<;sible; 

(2)  this  statement  of  nmionsl  Indian  pol- 
icy replaces  the  policy  set  forth  m  H.HiMe  C  oa- 


curreat  Resolution   108,  Eighty-ihira   Con- 
gress 
(August  1.  195.3); 

(3)  impro\ing  the  quality  and  quantity  ot 
-ocinl  and  economic  development  eflorts  for 
Indian  people  and  maximizing  opportunities 
fur  Indian  control  rnd  .self-determination 
slmll  be  a  major  goal  of  otir  national  Indian 
policy; 

(4)  there  thouM  be  a  recoi-niiion  of  Fed- 
er.al  responsibiiuy  to  sue  that  tliose  ludian.s 
rt-.-idiiif,'  beyond  the  are.iS  served  by  special 
I..'Ji.in  prLii;iams  and  services  tire  guen  equu! 
c.->.  literal  ion  wiih  otlier  citizens  in  the  pro- 
vision of  services  by  oilier  Federal,  St.^te,  and 
loc.il  Efcncies. 

(•:,)  Indian  property  will  he  protected;  In- 
dia.i  fulture  and  identity  vill  be  respected, 
piid  Con);ress  wiil  commit  rnd  dedicate  it- 
self to  support  a  policy  ol  developing  the 
i.p.e-<,»ry  p.-Ofram  .  and,  ser.  ice:,  to  briii!:;  In- 
ciii'.ns  to  a  social  and  economic  level  of  full 
p:rtiripati!!tj  Citi;-cn,s; 

(Hi  the  OlFre  of  Mr.nri '.emcnt  imi  Eudyet 
should  submit  an  cnnur.l  report  to  the  Con- 
t;rcvs  showing  combined  expenditures  made 
by  all  dep.i.rtments  and  r.wncies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  social  and  economic 
betterment  of  Indirms;  and 

(7)  as  used  in  the;  resolution  the  teria 
"Amencan  Indian"  or  -Indian"  sluill  jucludJ 
"iUasl.a  Xatives". 


ADPITIONAI,  CO.SPONGOR,  OP    \ 
CONCUr.RENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCriRRENt    nESOLUTION    U» 

A;  th'?  requct  of  Mr.  D'.m'mic!:,  th? 
S"  ,ator  from  Vii-;  inia  iMr.  IL-.nRy  r. 
BifKD,  J?>.)  %cas  added  as  a  corpon^or  of 
Senate  Con  urrent  Resolutitjn  34.  relat- 
ing to  th.c  cnei-gy  crisis,  and  the  Deparl- 
ir.ci.t  ol  DCcn.se. 


ADDITIONAL  CO.'5PON30RS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SEN.ATE   RSSOLUrlON    89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BnocK.  the  Si-n- 
atcir  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bipen)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Califorrin  (Mr.  TtNr.EY) 
w  ere  added  as  co.;ponsor.s  of  Cenalc  Res- 
olution 89,  to  study  the  Senate  commit- 
tee   !  mature. 


FcDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMEKOM:  t.'T    KO.    292 

(^Ordcred  to  be  printed,  and  rcfeiTccl 
to  the  Comnuttec  on  Rules  and  Adtninis- 
Ir.ntion.' 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  nn  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propo.sed  bv  Inm 
to  ti^.e  bill  'S.  372)  entitled  "The  Fed.nai 
Election  Campaign  Act." 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEV^ELOPMENi'  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1974— AMENDME.NT 

AMI-NDMENT    NO.    2'..J       . 

lOrf^ered  to  be  printed  and  lo  lie  en 
the  table  " 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  .snbmittod  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  propoT-J  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  ES'jrn  makui?  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Housine;  and  Urban  Devclopm.ent;  for 
space,  rrier  •',  veteraa>=.  and  certain 
other  independent  executive  as'-^neic;, 
hoards,  commissions,  and  coiporaMoni 
for  t!ie  fi.scal  .vear  ending  Juno  30,  1974,, 
and  for  other  pm-poses. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OP  1973— AME":nMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    2i>4 

(Ordered  to  lie  print;  d  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  en  Rules  r.r.i  Adminis- 
ti'ation.) 

Ivlr.  Frcoident,  I  .^ubmit  an  rmcndnienl 
to  S.  372,  tiie  rcdei-..!  Election  Ctimpati^ii 
Act  of  1973.  and  astc  th.it  it  be  in-intcl 
Mr.  IJKNTSEN.  Mr.  Pre-idrnt.  all  Sen- 
ators :M-e  familiar  v.ith  the  astronom.iral 
and  constantly  increa.^ing  costs  of  finan- 
cing campaigns  for  Fe.ier.-'l  elective  omcc. 
The  Fcdor.iI  Election  Caiiipai^.n  Act  o: 
11)71,  t.ith  its  hmitati.jno  on  media  e.\i>en- 
ditiues  and  its  dj.sclo.surc  rsqairciner.t.s. 
was  terl  linly  an  important  first  .step  to- 
ward getting  politic.il  campaign  finan- 
cing cut  into  the  o;ien  and  toward  rc- 
r.torin,;  the  ccjiifidencc  of  the  American 
people  in  the  democratic  proccso. 

I  am  conviui  cd,  ho\tcver.  tint  we  mu.<; 
no  farther.  Too  gicat  a  percentage  oT 
politic.-'l  conliibmions  come  liom  tO'i 
.sniaU  a  percentile  of  the  populrtimi: 
thi.j  yr-,  an  tniliealthy  and  d^nscrous  sitii"- 
tir.n.  Politico  in  the  Uiiited  State.'-,  ehould 
be  ]o.-s  r.  eamc  cf  bis  cont.ibutions  a::d 
more  an  art  of  talent  aad  ideas  arui 
dedication.  VVc^lih  mu.st  not  b?  idlov.ed 
to  become  the  y..rd,ti:k  fur  political  tal- 
ent. The  p.^ojiic  mu.sc  not  be  fnecrd  t.j 
chio.«?  amnner  c  m-ipetini'  fmen  ial  inter- 
cit.-.  but  should  have  a  free  choice  of  in- 
derendent  c-r-iidalcs.  minimally  in- 
i!u  need  by  the  great  financi..!  source--! 
v.hi.-h  have  tlie  whcrtv.ithel  lo  £h;ae 
llicir  v^efiltli  in  camiiai?,ns. 

Mr.  President.  I  stroni'ly  .'^upi^ort  jilac- 
inp  limitations  on  camiviiLii  s[;r  ndtiif;,  a;i 
S.  372  docs,  but  I  question  how  a  inean- 
in.-^fful  lid  can  be  pul  on  cxprndit-.trcs  ii 
the  question  of  Irow  much  v^'e  are  KOint; 
to  allow  an  indi-.jdual  ta  coii:ii'jUie  to 
a  campalL'n  is  not  addressed.  Limitation 
mu-^l  bo  iJlaced  on  contributjoiis  as  v.-el; 
and  my  amendm.' nt  i.s  de.~j-:icd  to  ac- 
ccrnplish  this  ;?oal. 

Jly  amendment  places  a  limit  of  $3,900 
on  atT.urcn:ate  contributions  by  any  in- 
diviclu;'!  to  a  candidate  for  nomination 
to  a  redc;-al  oliice  e.nd  ,S3.000  to  a  candi- 
date for  a  Federal  oITice.  Tliis  mean^ 
tlint  an  ii.;dividual  may  contribute  a  tota' 
of  ■■: (5.000  to  a  c.mdidatp  for  nomiralinn 
F.nd  el'-'ction  to  a  Feder.el  o.Tire.  I  bchleve 
that  this  i.=  a  rc-,';onabIe  amount  v. inch 
will  .''I'ow  adeauate  campait,n  nnanciiu; 
while  h'r.iiiiig  Ih.e  rok-  of  tiie  I.iifee  cou- 
tnbuLor. 

My  amendment  r.I.-o  .snccifics  that  anv 
contnbULion  over  SIOO  mu.st  be  in  the 
lor.'n  of  a  check  drav.n  on  the  bank  ac- 
count of  the  r^erse.n  maliin-  the  conti-ibu- 
lion.  Tliis  is  to  eliminate  the  abu>es  of 
lai-.je  cash  ccr.tributieii.-,  which  canr'atb"- 
traced. 

Mr.  Presidriit.  tlie  question  m'  tne  con- 
stitu'Kjn.T'ity  o:  limiiine'  con'ribu'.ions  to 
a  political  candidate  has  boon  raided  ns 
en  infrii'r'Pmcitl  of  the  individual's  ri^hi 
to  pariieipatc  in  the  electoral  nroeees.  I 
holicve  that  this  is  a  spuriou.-,  ai-eument. 
The  Cunercss  has  the  il-ht  to  establish 
riuid-lincs  for  conducting  Federal  elec- 
tions. Moreover.  I  am  sure  our  Fotmding 
Fathers  did  not  cnvi<:ion  the  extent  to 
which  pe-'tieipation  in  the  elc-loral  proc- 
ess could  be  abused  tlu-o":.;h  financi  il 
contributions. 
Tlicy   v,-ould   imdoubtedly  have   been 
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aghast  at  the  scope  of  present-day  con- 
tributions. I  certainly  am.  Some  may 
even  argue  that  the  limitations  provided 
in  my  amendment  are  too  high.  But  I 
beheve  that  $3,000  per  race  per  indi- 
vidual contributor  will  insure  that  a  can- 
didate can  run  for  office  without  being 
forced  to  become  or  appear  to  become  be- 
holden to  a  few  large  contributors. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  quite  legitimately  concerned  about 
the  influence  that  money  can  wield  on 
candidates  for  political  office.  I  beheve 
my  amendment  would  meet  that  con- 
cern. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMKNP.MF.Vl    NO,    287    TO    AMENDMENT   NO.    248, 
TO    H.R.    8  I.-)  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  B.^yh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits*  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Cannon  > 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment 
No.  287  to  amendment  'numbered  248 1. 
to  H.R.  81.52,  an  act  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Centnl  and  Sale 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  improve  law  cn- 
foi'cement  and  criminal  .iustice.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEF'ORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTL.\ND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Geort,'e  \V.  F.  Cook,  of  -Vermont,  to  he  U.S. 
Attorney  Iv.r  ttie  District  of  Vermont  lor  tlie 
term   of  4   years    i  reapp- iutnient ) . 

Jdhn  R.  Wilks.  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  .At- 
torney for  the  Northern  District  of  Indiara 
for  the  term  of  4  ycf.r.s,  vice  William  C  Leo. 
resigning. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tiiursday,  July  5,  1973.  any 
i-cprescntations  or  objections  tliey  may 
wish  to  present  cenceriiing  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  fuitlier  st.itement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  wiiich  may  be  .-ciiedulcd. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  EA.STLAND.  Mr.  Prc.viricnt.  on  be- 
liali  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  i)ubhc  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuc^dnv. 
July  10.  197'<.  at  10:30  a.m..  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  tlie  followin.5 
Momma  tior.s: 

John  P,  Ni.gle,  of  Missouri,  t-  be  US.  Di.s- 
trict  Judge  lor  the  E.a.stern  District  of  .Mi;i- 
souri,  vice  William  H.  Wcljster 

William  H.  Webster,  of  Mis.=ouri.  to  be  I'.S. 
Circuit  Judaic  lor  liie  Eighth  Cirotiii,  vice 
M.uion  C.  Matliie.s.  rctiniii.' 

At  the  indicnted  time  and  place  pcr- 
.•--ons  interested  in  the  hearinp,  may  m.ike 
such  rcpi-escntations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  .subcommittee  con.'-ists  oi  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Arkansas  (Mr.  McClllla\  >  ; 
liie  .Senator  from  Nebra.'ka  (Mr. 
Hr.usK.At  and  my.^eh  as  Ciiairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
July  10.  1973.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
nomination: 

Thomas  G.  Gee.  of  Tevu^,  to  be  a  V  .'■".  Cir- 
cuit Jud'-'e  for  the  Filth  Circuit,  vifo  Joo 
M'  Donald  Ingraham,  retiring 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  heaiing  may  make 
such  rcjjresentations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  McClellan  )  ; 
the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  (Mr. 
IIkvskai   a:]d  mv.sclf  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  BURTON  W.  SILCOCK,  TO 
BE  FEDERAL  COCHAIRMAN  OF 
JOINT  FEDERAL-STATE  LAND-USE 
PLANNING  COMMISSION  FOR 
ALASK.A 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
b(  fore  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AiTiiirs  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Burton  \V.  Silcock.  of  Vagiina.  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Land-Use  PUuining  Commis.sion 
for  Alaska  for  Tue.-day.  July  10, 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
inee  Anyone  wishing  to  present  testimony 
on  tire  nomination  of  Mr.  Silcock  to  this 
Commi-sicn  whicii  was  created  by  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  92-203,  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
is  welcome  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Silcock  is  currently  serving  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manace- 
m.cnt.  having  been  appointed  to  that 
position  in  June  1971.  and  is  quite  famil- 
iar With  matters  relating  to  the  State  of 
Ala.vka. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  his  biographical  data  be  included  in 
tlie  Record  at  this  i)oint  in  my  remarks. 

Tliei-e  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
gr.iphical  data  v.as  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 

Bux,R.\p;iv  or  Bu.ti.sn   W.  Sn.coi  k 

B',ir!on  W.  Silcock  was  appointed  Director 
ot  the  Bureau  ol  Land  .Manai^enieni  on  June 
■Si.   1971. 

He  was  born  on  Julv  29,  1922  in  Biirlev 
ld:V..o. 

He  Joined  tiic  Biui  an  of  Land  Management 
m  lf>48  as  a  nienib^s'  ol  BLMs  held  parties 
assjL'i'ed  to  Missouri  Ri-,  er  B;!sin  studies, 
\v,-!rki!i£:  mainly  in  the  Big  H.>rn  Basin  in 
Wyoming  Over  the  vears.  those  studies  de- 
velf.pcd  iv.\o  a  comprehensive  inventory  of 
llie  MLs.souri  River  Ba.slns  nattiral  resoiirces 
a.Kl  er'.noinic  uullook. 

Ho  liiis  lield  three  succc-^sive  BLM  costs 
in  Wycmi::g.  two  vvars  as  Assistant  District 
Manr,:-er  in  Larder;  two  years  as  District 
.Man.iKcr  m  rinedalc:  and  six  years  as  District 
Mana  er  iii  Worlpnd. 

During  hisa-,signmei-t  at  Worl.ind  he  work- 
ed out  and  negotiated  grazing  use  adjust- 
luent.s  to  niaintain  livestock  in  numbers  con- 
-cinaiit  with  the  amount  ol  available  forage 

In  195P.  he  was  !:anied  Chief  of  the  Dwl- 
sion  of  Ranne  and  Forestry  in  the  BLM  Idaho 
(Jlhre  i!  Boi-e  and  in  lOij-J.  he  became  .Assist- 
ant Directo*-  of  the  ELM  Wyoming  Stale  Of- 


fice, with  responsibility  for  the  Land  Office 
and  for  tlie  lands  and  minerals  resource  pro- 
grams. 

In  196.5,  he  was  named  St.-ite  Director  of 
Alaska  and  was  responsible  lor  guidinit  t!;o 
managemcni  public  lands  in  the  Natii^ns 
largest  state  Under  his  leader.si-.ip.  the  BLM 
Alaska  State  Ottice  has  .sought  the  knowledt;e 
and  views  of  all  elements  concerned  wtlli  tiie 
luturc  of  land  in  Alaska. 

In  1970.  Silcock  received  the  Presidential 
Mana;.'.  ineni  IinprovenK-nt  Award,  in  which 
President  Nixon  stated  that  -tiie  notewortliy 
efforts  and  inten.se  dedication  required  lor 
this  a'iiievement  exemplify  the  higli  per- 
formance reeded  to  keep  our  country  stront; 
P;irtlrular  accomplishments  for  which  he  was 
I  I'ed  uere  his  progressive  environmeiiial 
management  in  preparation  of  the  Alaska 
fire-liuhiing  plan  and  his  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  stipulations  for  tlie  propcsfU 
tracs-Alaska  oil  pipeline  ri,:ht-of-'Aay. 

In  19(J9.  he  was  cited  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  "for  excellence  of  service  in  tl;e 
preservation  of  Alaska's  natural  resources 
and  fragile  environment."  He  also  received 
ilie  .American  Motors  Conservation  Award  of 
t'le  Year  for  1970. 

In  .Ala:  ka.  Silcofk  al,<o  .'pear!;e;u!ed  inin.i- 
tion  of  BLM's  HELITACK  system  for  control 
(if  fi.rest  Sires  on  public  dcmain  lands.  Keys 
to  iliis  effort  are  a  recently  developed  com- 
munication system,  training  eacii  year  of 
crev.s  of  nati.c  Ala.ska  villagers  who  remain 
on  s'andhy  f"r  employment  durii.g  the  fire 
soison.  and  the  selection  and  placement  of 
equipment,  operators  and  supplies  in  the 
Sf  ites  forested  arcits. 

He  served  as  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  a  joint  Canadian- 
United  States  .study  of  the  Yukon  Ri\cr 
Frcm  1967  to  1970  he  served  a?  Chairman  oi 
ihe  Interagency  Bi  ard  of  US  Civil  Service 
Ex.-^miier.s  for  Alaska. 

.'^ilcork  grew  up  on  his  father's  southern 
Idaho  f  i.rm  at  Burley,  where  he  developed  a 
s'ronc  interest  in  ccn.servation  and  the  use 
of  huid  and  water  He  wa-  a  three-year  var- 
sity lettcrman  in  football  and  track  at  his 
locU  higli  .school  and  later  evrned  letters 
in  these  .sports  at  Utah  State  University  in 
Lot;an.  Following  military  .service  in  World 
War  II  he  returned  to  Utah  State,  where  he 
m;xj ored  in  range  management  and  received  a 
B  A  decree  in  1947  Dunne  his  college  years, 
lie  V, ori.ed  as  a  seascnal  em'lovee  of  the  US 
Forest  Service  His  first  full-time  Federal 
position  was  in  Texas  in  1947  as  a  Range 
Service.  .A  \ear  later,  he  joined  BLM. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Rc.th  Nord- 
strom, who  also  is  a  native  of  B'lrley,  Id'ho. 
They  have  tv.o  mnrried  dauphlers,  Gloria 
(Mrs.  Merlin  BrlnkerholT  of  Calg.iry,  .Al- 
berta. Canada)  and  Marlce  (Mrs.  Terry  Hull 
of  S.ilt  Lake  City) .  They  al.-;o  have  a  daugh- 
ter. Penny,  who  graduated  from  high  schfol 
in  1971;  a  sen.  Bill,  who  recently  graduated 
ircin  high  school;  and  four  i,randdaugh»crs 

Silcock's  professional  as.-ociations  include 
membership  in  the  .American  Society  of 
Ranf^e  iVI.ii.agement.  the  Society  of  Americ.in 
Foresters,  and  the  .American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciaiion.  He  i?  an  F!k 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  WATERGATE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mi.  President,  in  the 
midst  cf  a  contiovcrsy,  it  is  frcquemiv 
v.ihiable  to  consider  the  vicv.s  of  in- 
telligent persons  who  are  removed  from 
the  scene. 

In  thi,s  regard,  it  has  been  of  great 
intere.-t  to  me  to  read  the  views  from 
England  on  the  Watergate  affair.  We 
.shai-e  so  many  common  traditions  with 
our  Bi-iiisii  iricnds  liial  th.cir  per.-pec- 
tive,   being   dose  enough   in  spii-it,  yd 
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distant  enough  to  clearly  distinguish 
torcst  Irom  tree,  can  be  extremely  help- 
ful a>  we  seek  lo  define  our  own  views. 

In  thir,  reiTard.  I  v/as  quite  impressed 
v.ith  an  article  written  by  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  the  Honorable 
Aii:UL->  Maude.  Oriyinally  wniLcii  lor  the 
London  E.\prei,s.  tiie  ariicle  nas  been 
V  arried  in  tin.-,  countrj'  by  .severil  news- 
papers. includuiR  the  RleniiJuis  Pres.s- 
Scimitar. 

I  ask  unanimou.^  ron'^ent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 

There  be;.:,i,'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl-^-  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bmri.su    MP   Chaugfs   \V.\T!rgme   I.vvKSTir.A- 

TION3      EF.ir.G      fStD      IN      AX      .XTIEMPr     TO 

Destrov  Nixon 

(By  A:igTis  Maudel 
L<iJJDON  — Have  t'.ic  Anieric;\a.s  t.iUen  leave 
fif  Thp.r  senici''  Looking  objectively  at  the 
I'.andlinr:  of  the  Watergate  Aifair  .md  Its  ram- 
iflcation.s,  one  is  almost  fcrred  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  have 

It  13  prcf.y  hjrnfyuig  la  watcli  IV.e  way  in 
v.hit-h  siippj.;ec1Iy  respumible  Americans  in 
the  hlyher  echelons  of  politics  and  public 
riltalrs  are  go:n>,'  about  the  busir.ess  of  di.s- 
crcaiiinij  not  only  their  President  but  tlie 
whole  system  of  govcrnmeiit  In  the  United 
Stages. 

The  prc.>3  and  the  oUier  media  are  en- 
thusiastically urymg  them  on  and  revelling 
in  the  re-ultant  nie.^s.  Every  accusation 
ayaiuit  Pre.s'.cieni  Nixou  and  his  btatf.  how- 
ever unlCoied  and  however  tainted  its  ;>[iurte. 
!.■>  given  the  widest  publicity. 

Every  possible  mnuentlo  is  used  to  slant 
the  impression  yiven  to  the  public,  appar- 
entiv  in  the  hope  of  fixing  the  peoples  ver- 
dict before  half  the  evidence  has  been  heard. 
Peihaps  the  most  nauoeatiiur  feature  of 
the  campaii;n  is  the  self-rit;hleous  preu-nse 
ut  the  :>mearcrs  iliat  they  are  only  "aclin!,' 
in  the  public  urerest"  and  '  helpii\i:  to  get 
at  the  truth.'  The  only  facts  tliat  they  are 
interested  in  are  thooe  that  can  be  u.sed  lo 
diocredit  the  rre^ideni  and  the  way  the 
I  impai:;!!  hu.>  been  handled  is  not  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  at  all,  but  deeply  Uamaging  to 
the  United  Stales  and  t:>  all  the  best  iliitig.? 
for  whicli  America  cii.inds. 

All  the  haU-fortioltei-  elderly  vvhizz-kids  of 
llie  Jack  Kcnnedv  era  have  been  writing  ar- 
ti.les — many  oi  lium  .'-yiidicated  over  here — 
v.ciou^.y  ventnig  tiieir  traditional  hatred  of 
Fre.^ident  t-iixon.  but  I'ddmg  sententiously 
luat  liie  whole  h:.rrib;e  busine.-s  is  really  a 
bie>^mg  m  diijui*  wnicli  wUl  lead  to  nuich- 
iieeded  letHrms  in  the  s>  jteni  of  government. 
Clearly  they  see  :t  us  a  heaven-.sent  band- 
w.i.i'on  on  v.hich  they  can  hilcii  a  ride  to- 
ward the  uiiiaiate  triumph  ol  Senator  Ed- 
w.ird  lienniUy.  Tiiat  a  victory  for  cms  deplor- 
able muu  wvuld  be  lor  them  and  f.r  most 
i)f  the  Eo-rern  AmerK  an  liu.'ral  estanli^h- 
ment.  a  desirable  c^njiimmuliijn  of  ilie  pres- 
ent cunpaijin  k>  a  sulliciei,t  guide  to  their 
.•>in.Te-or  lalues. 

Of  course,  the  VV.i'ertiate  Allair  is  a  sorrv 
mess.  It  IS  at  le:*iit  obvious  Hiat  the  President 
appoi:!lcd  some  pr  'Uy  jir  ui-e  people  in  his 
personal  and  political  sta!r.=;.  But  the  wlde- 
.-.prea-a  a.-iur::;  ti.n  tlial  he  him  .elf  is  guiHv 
Of  corruption  and  illegal  practices  is  still 
U!i-.upported  b\   c;_.nwi:L  iiig  e\  ideiiLe. 

In  default  of  this,  his  detrnctor'  ha;  l' 
re.=;orted  to  the  argument  that  it  he  were  not 
guilty  jie  would  already  have  proved  himsslf 
innocent — which  ts  a  typical  inversion  of  the 
prltinples  of  fairness  aid  Ju.-,Mce  for  which 
'hey  piir;j  ;rt  to  s'ancl 

Tlie  Important  pr.Ui*.  however.  Is  thi- 
Whatever  truth  emerges  at  the  end  of  the  in- 
quirie.s,  whether  the  President  is  viiidicated 
or  br  /ught  down,  the  wiioie  buouiesi  U  being 


handled  and  exploited  in  a  way  calculated 
to  do  the  most  not  the  lea.st,  lasting  damage 
to  America  and  to  the  true  interests  of  iljs 
people. 

Air.  Nixon's  enemies,  of  course,  are  saytug 
smugly  that  it  is  his  handling  of  the  atfalr 
that  is  doing  all  the  dama^-e;  but  even  a 
cursory  str.dy  of  the  American  press  covcr.ige 
makes  it  clear  that  this  is  not  true 

They  are  out  t.o  de.stroy  him.  and  thev  do 
not  seem  to  care  who  or  wh.it  suffers  in  the 
process. 

Of  cour.ie  I  do  not  kmw  what,  if  anything, 
the  President  has  to  hide.  But  at  thLs  critical 
JiMicture  for  both  the  American  economy  and 
his  own  foreign  policy,  he  carries  a  burden  of 
responsibility  that  must  make  him  hesitate 
to  become  personally  involved  too  deejily  in 
the  ccymparative  irrelevancy  of  the  W.ucrgate 
inquu-ies.  Any  respnnsible  householder  is 
snore  concerned  about  an  imminent  threat  to 
the  fa'oric  of  his  building  th.an  about  a 
teinpor.-'.ry  smell  in  the  drains. 

Yiui  would  have  tlirmght  th.nt  any  edi"-ated 
American  could  fore-ee  the  desperate  con- 
.seciuences  of  a  major  const  iliu.ional  crisis 
at  this  time.  And  that  any  responsible  com- 
m?nfatnr  over  here  would  hesitate  licfore 
light-heartedly  handling  out  inr>rp  nmmuti:- 
tion  to  America's  enemies  in  this  country 
Yet  the  B  B.C.  seems  to  be  positively  reveJUng 
in  it. 

Let  us  remember  one  or  \.\q  things  about 
rrcsident  Nixon. 

He  won  his  landslide  election  victory  be- 
c.iu>e  the  American  people  recognized  his 
practical  acliievements  and  wanted  hun  lo 
complets  the  job. 

Tie  ■cemed  to  be  h.althig  the  hopeless  drift 
toward  anarchy  and  violence  in  which  the 
country  wis  involved.  Peace  had  returned  to 
the  chaotic  university  campuses.  A  stand  was 
ut  Inst  biln.T  made  for  law  and  order.  He  was 
getting  10  grips  with  the  problem  of  inflation. 
Mr.  Nixon  l)rought  to  its  ownly  po.sslbie 
end.  Vae  liopeless  bloody  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam -a  stru^file  to  which  Kennedy  and  Jolin- 
son  had  committed  America  at  the  wrong 
time  atid  on  the  v^Tong  terms.  He  has  laid 
tiie  foundations  of  detente  with  RiLs.sia  and 
China. 

America  and  mdend  the  whole  We.'itrrn 
world,  already  owes  him  quite  a  lot  If  iie 
survives  we  may  yet  coine  to  owe  him  a  great 
deal  more.  No  possible  successor  is  likely  to 
be  a  staUsm.iu  of  anything  like  his  caliber. 
Ab.out  all.  let  us  pray  that  if  Mr.  Nixcm 
is  brought  down  by  the  rabble  now  pursuing 
him.  file  tiamago  to  America  and  its  frif-nds 
may  bs  less  than  they  .'sem  determined  to  iii- 
flict.  Perhaps  they  will  at  least  have  the  gr.ice 
to  slop  aijpearing  to  enjoy  it.  all  so  mil' h. 


OUR     SENIOR     CITIZENS     DESERVE 
BETTER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senator  Church,  the  di.stinEnii.shod 
cliaanvm  of  the  Senate  SiJCcial  Commit- 
tee on  Aping  has  pointed  out,  the  ad- 
maiisuatiDn's  n.cw  .set  of  medic.ue  pro- 
posals boil  dowTi  to  a  callous  atlemj)t  to 
make  senior  citizens  pay  $1  billion  more 
a  year  than  they  currently  pay  for  heailh 
care.  The  admini-ti-jtion's  i)ropo  a's  are 
presented  under  the  guise  of  "fiscal  re- 
.snon.'-ibilitv."  Nothing  could  be  further 
Irnm  tiie  truth. 

Under  the  present  medicare  regula- 
tions, the  patient  pays  for  the  first  day 
of  hospitalization — an  average  of  S72 — 
and  mcdirare  pays  for  the  next  60  days. 
The  rates  increase  lo  S18  per  day  be- 
tween the  60th  day  np'i  th;  oo;,!.  clay,  tind 
thereafter  to  .S36  per  day. 

Of  course,  few  people  remrin  in  the 
hospital  for  as  long  as  CO  days.  In  fact, 


the  average  hospital  stay  for  medicare 
patients  is  13  days.  So  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  ot  benefici.Trirs  pay  a  total 
of  $72  for  each  hospitalization. 

Now,  the  admini.stralion  i  rop.orc,;  lo 
increase  Uie  patient  contribution  by  more 
than  200  percent.  They  want  medicare 
patients  to  pay  the  first  day's  cost — $72 — 
and  10  percent  of  Llie  cost  for  each  addi- 
tional Clay.  So  under  the  administration 
lilan  the  average  medicare  patient  would 
pav  the  hospital  $163,  inslead  of  the 
pre -ent  ?72. 

For  outi)atient>,  by  far  the  m.ijority 
of  mc-ciicare  bencficiarie.s.  the  news  is 
not  much  better.  The  admiiiislratibn 
uants  to  increase  the  prcocnt  rate  of  the 
first  S60  of  a  doctor's  bill  and  20  percent 
of  the  remainder  to  the  first  S35  and  2.o 
percent  of  the  remainder.  This  would 
me.ui  that  a  doctor's  bill  would  cost  a 
patienl  $188.75  instead  of  the  present 
$148. 

If  the  admini.^tration  i)roposal  passes, 
each  of  South  Dakota's  82.000  senior  cili- 
:^ens  would  have  to  pay  an  average  ol  $43 
a  year  more  for  health  care. 

For  most  senior  citizens  these  in- 
creases would  be  more  than  they  could 
bear.  They  now  live  on  fixed  incomes  al- 
ready badly  eroded  by  rising  inflation. 
Alany  have  difriculty  in  makinc;  end., 
meet.  When  they  f:el  sick,  they  hnvc  to 
cut  their  budgets  for  other  c.^.'^entials. 

The  average  senior  citizen  now  pays 
more  than  $275  a  year  for  health  care- 
more  than  they  were  paying  before  medi- 
care went  into  effect— thanks  to  the  in- 
flation in  health  costs  over  the  last  T> 
years. 

So.  in  justice,  we  should  be  con.-^ider- 
ing  a  proposal  to  Increase  benefits  such  as 
covering  prcscriptiDn  drugs  pnd  elimi- 
nating deductibles  rather  than  increa.-^ing 
costs  for  the  present  inadeciuuto  services. 
Many  of  my  constituents  have  a.sked 
me.  "Why?"  Why  should  the  co.st  of  their 
health  care  increase  more  than  15  per- 
cent when  the  value  of  their  income  has 
been  decreased  at  nn  annual  rate  of 
nearly  10  p'r-rcent  this  year. 

The  administration's  answer  of  "fiscal 
rr^pon'  ibihty"  is  no  answer  at  all. 

I  aL-rre  with  the  Pre.idcnt  that  the 
ri-iralincr  co.^:t  of  .government  must  b(J 
h'ld  in  check  to  hold  down  inflation.  In 
fnct,  I  have  .ioincd  with  Senator  Prr.M- 
MTRF  and  other  Senators  in  proposing 
that  the  President's  budget  be  rcdurrd  by 
SI. 7  billion.  But  the  place  to  cut  the 
budget  is  not  in  hea'th  care  for  senior 
'.  iti.'cns.  Ii;.'tead.  let  us  cut  tlie  waste 
from  the  military  budget  and  eliminate 
other  unnecessary  progiams. 

Let  us  put  first  priorities  first.  I  suj)- 
))ort  Senate  Resolution  124  .md  I  trust 
that  funds  necesiary  for  America's  sen- 
ior citizens  to  have  the  health  care  they 
nc:d  and  deserve  will  be  provided  at  a 
cost  they  can  afford. 


LEE  T.  MORGAN 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  a 
native  Kansan,  Lee  T.  Morgan,  who  re- 
tires June  30  at  Salina  after  38  years  of 
notable  service  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Morgan's  civil  service  career  has 
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taken  liim  to  many  points  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  the  las'i  2] 2  years  he  has  di- 
rected the  work  of  the  USDA  Soil  Con- 
.servaticza  Service  in  Klaniias. 

Bom  and  raised  on  hii  family's  wheat- 
livestock  farm  in  Stevens  County  neai' 
Hugoton.  Kans.,  Mr.  Mor^ian  has  ex- 
perienced cL'Ought  and  other  soil  and 
water  conservation  problems,  both  as  a 
farmer  and  as  a  techni.al  expert. 

From  1927  to  1934  Mr.  Morgan  com- 
bined tenant  fanning  and  attendance 
at  Kansas  State  where  he  earned  a  de- 
.urec  in  agriculiural  ccunoniic.-.  and  quar- 
terbacked  the  'VVildcais'  football  team  in 
1932  and  1033. 

He  joined  what  wa.s  then  the  Soil  Ero- 
sion Service  in  the  Interior  Department 
a^  a  student  tiamcf  at  40  cents  per  houi' 
in  February  1935.  Whhc  he  wa.s  a  trainee 
at  Dalhart,  Tex.,  tiie  Soil  Erosion  Service 
v.as  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  emerged  as  tiie  Soil  Con- 
.'.ervalion  Service. 

Mr.  Morgan's  first  profc.s;>ional  asiign- 
ment  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
was  in  its  Hereford.  Tex.,  ofTice.  There  he 
worked  from  1935  to  1939  with  the  Deaf 
Smith  County  and  Oldham  County  wind 
erosion  coruservation  di.  iricls.  predcces-^ 
sors  of  the  present  day  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts. 

Tran.sferring  from  Texas  {o  Wa.-^hing- 
ton.  D.C..  in  1939,  Mr.  Morgan  worked  in 
the  Seivicc's  Pi'oject  Plans  Divi-ion  imtil 
1944.  During  the  1939-44  period  many  of 
the  Nation's  3,000  soil  con.servation  dis- 
tricts were  forr.ied  by  reiercnduiiis  under 
State  ,scil  con.servation  enabling  jict^..  In 
this  period  Mr.  Morgan  heliied  establish 
policies,  procedures,  and  workine  rela- 
tionships between  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  soil  conservation 
districts. 

In  1944,  lie  moved  from  'VVa&hington, 
D.C.,  to  Fort  Collui.-,  Colo.,  to  become  a.~- 
sistant  head  of  the  work  of  the  SCS  in 
that  State,  and  in  1950,  he  went  to  Albu- 
querciue.  N.  Mex..  to  head  the  regional 
information  division.  He  sci-\'cd  as  deputy 
State  conservationist  for  Utah  in  Salt 
Lake  City  fiom  1954  to  1959  and  then 
became  Slate  conservationLst  for  Idaho. 
He  worked  in  Boise  lUitil  his  transfer  and 
promotion  to  Sahna. 

Throughout  his  career  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Mr.  Morgan  has  staunclrly  supported  lo- 
caJ  respcnsibillty  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  the  national  program  of 
soil  and  water  consei-vation  throuch  con- 
.servation di.<;tricts:  technical  excellence 
in  assistance  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  strong  working  relationships 
with  land-grant  colleges  and  universities : 
and  active  public  information  programs 
on  soil  and  water  conservation  problems 
and  progress. 

Mr.  Morgans  career  has  spanned  the 
whole  life  and  growth  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service;  he  ha.s  contributed  to 
the  progress  ui  halting  soil  blowing  and 
washing,  and  in  restoring  beauty  and 
improving  the  environment  of  many 
areas  of  rural  America. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Moi-gan  for  his  years  of  ex- 
emplaiT  service  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  wish  him  and  hla 


wife,  the  foi-mcr  Anna  Beniice  Cook,  a 
native  of  Hutchmison,  Kans.,  many  en- 
joyable years  of  retirement. 


ECONOMIC  CONTROLS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  when  Pre.-i- 
d,?nt  Nixon  on  June  13  announced  the 
present  price  freeze  I  .applauded  his  Jont 
overdue  decision  to  take  .-omc  forceful 
:;c'l)on  to  stem  the  rampant  iiifiatioii 
which  has  plagued  tlie  ctjuntry  since  lie 
took  office.  But  I  warned  at  that  time, 
and  since,  that  a  freeze  of  any  sort  in- 
evitably results  in  cc.onnir.ic  cii-torticns 
and  inequities.  For  thnt  reason.  I  urged 
tn.-'.t  the  Pre-ndent  CiUickiy  nio\c  inlo  a 
.'■•ronp  fair  phase  I'V  along  the  hues  of 
phase  II,  anci  liiat  he  move  to  force  com- 
jjanies  wliich  liad  rai';<'d  prices  in  excess 
of  the  guidelines  to  roll  their  prices  back 
to  proper  levels.  I  urged  him,  in  .'hort.  to 
take  out  tlie  slick  which  htd  'oeen  put  m 
l.'ic  closet  during  jihase  HI  and  to  ])ut  it 
to  good  use. 

It  is  now  2  V  ecks  .since  the  price  free?c 
went  into  effect  We  still  do  not  kiiow 
what  the  plans  for  phase  IV  ate.  The  ad- 
nimistraiion  iia.-,  had  almost  2  years  ex- 
perience with  economic  controls.  liicre 
IS  no  e.Kcuse  lor  fuither  delay.  The  ad- 
tninistration  must  move — and  move 
now — to  lay  out  the  guidelines  for  pha^^e 
IV.  The  phase  II  guidelines  provide  an 
adequate  model  on  v.hich  to  ba'ie  the 
new  controls. 

"Ihc  price  ficozc — and  tiie  praspecl 
that  it  may  list  another  6  weeks — has 
forced  farmers  in  m.\-  Stat  •  and  cisev  here 
to  destroy  b.iby  chick-;  and  to  .-ell  layhig 
hens  for  slaughter.  The  farmers  ,irc  being 
.'^quce^ed  between  soarinG  prices  fci-  feed 
grains,  up  as  much  as  fio  percent  in  the 
past  3  months,  and  the  retailers  and 
wholesalers  ui  tlie  feed  industry  who.-e 
prices  are  fro/en.  If  the  destruction  cf 
chicks  and  iiens  coniinucs — if  tlie  freeze 
continues  without  modification— the 
consumer  will  sewn  sutler  from  a  shortage 
of  sujiply  of  CL-s  and  chickens  which  will 
make  phase  IV  controls  meanin'^tless. 

The  potiltrs'  producer  is  not  the  only 
person  caught  in  the  .-queeze.  I  have  re- 
ceived complahits  from  many  small,  in- 
dependent business  and  working  peojilo 
in  Indiana  about  the  economic  di.  tor- 
tions  cau.sed  by  the  freeze.  Keepmg  the 
current  price  freeze  in  elTect  for  the  full 
60  days  is  unacceptable  economic  policy. 
Tlicre  are  only  two  responsible  options 
ojjcn  to  the  administration:  nrant  in- 
dividual exemptions  from  the  freeze  or 
move  quickly  into  phaie  IV.  I  believe 
that  of  these  two  options,  the  far  better 
course  is  to  move  to  pha.^c  IV.  For  tli  ' 
prant  of  individual  excmi^iions  without  a 
clear  overall  plan  for  combating,  infla- 
tion cannot  possibly  be  successful  or 
equitable. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  only  a 
concerted  effort  on  a  number  ot  front*; 
will  hold  down  inflation.  The  President 
should  end  the  fice.'c  and  be^m  a  strong, 
fair  phase  IV.  Controls  on  food  exports 
should  be  impo.sed  so  that  agricultural 
products  for  which  tiie  farmer  can  get  a 
fair  price  and  which  are  needed  here  at 
home  are  not  shipped  abroad.  The  tax 
Icxjpholes   which  grant  huye  profit,s  to 


corporate  giants,  and  wliich  lead  to  11.- 
flationaiy  budget  deficits,  should  bt 
clo-ed  .And  the  CCngrcss  and  the  Presi- 
dent must  hold  Federal  expenditures  in 
till  areas — military  as  well  p.s  domf^tic— 
to  a  minimum. 

This  is  a  prcgiam  whi.h  car:  work.  Ei;l 
no  program  like  this  can  woik  iuile.v.  i' 
IS  implemented  quickly. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  MARIE  McKlNNL\ 
PEDEN 

Mr.  THURMOI^TD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,.  the 
s.eoi.lc  of  Green-. ille.  S.C.  recently  losi 
an  GUI  standing  journahsi  and  an  in- 
valuable member  of  the  comnrunity.  Mrs. 
Mfirie  McKinney  Peden. 

Mrs.  Peden  ioincd  the  Greenville  Pied- 
mont Ncwspajier  in  1955  and  was  sncjii 
c.pi)oiiit:d  women'--  editor.  She  served  in 
this  position  until  her  d<.a  h. 

Mis.  Peden  posse-sed  all  tlie  neceasai-y 
ingredients  of  success:  ability.  inte;.;ruv 
ih.racter.  and  desire  to  entertain  anri 
;:iform  her  render-.  Ker  profe.ssional  ac- 
com]^lishmcnts  were  matched  only  by  her 
devotion  to  her  eommunity.  cliurch,  and 
family. 

The  paper  v.hich  she  loved  .so  riearlv 
i-.-rrntiy  carried  a  story  on  lier  deat.l; 
and  a  subsecjuent  editorial  ol  her  arcom- 
plish!r'e>its.  I  would  like  to  share  thpm 
v.ith  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.k  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  the  article  e:  titled  'Women  ■.- 
Editor  Mane  Peden  Dies."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Greenville  Piedmont.  June 
21.  1973.  the  editorial  entitled  "Marie  M 
Peden:  Our  A.-sociate  Earns  Rest,'  \shu  1: 
also  appeared  in  the  Greenville  Pied- 
mont, June  22.  1973,  and  the  editorial 
entitled  "Marie  M.  Peden."  which  an- 
lieared  in  the  G:eenville  News.  June  2o. 
1973.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection  th.e  articic 
and  editorials  wei  e  ordered  to  be  pruned 
1.1  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ll'roni  the  (ireenville  Piedmont 

June  21.  l!)7ai 

Womin'j  EnrTciR  M^rie  Pfpfn  D»«t= 

Funeral  scr\ire£  will  be  held  Frld.-iy  at  li 

a  m   Bt  The  Mackey  ^To^tnna^y  for  Mrs.  Marie 

McKiiir.oy    Peden.    woinen's    editor    oi    the 

Oreen\ine  Piedmont. 

She  died  \Vedne«^day  .ifternoon  in  a  locftl 
ho?pit.'=.l  after  an  iJln^ss  of  pereral  m.jnth»- 
She  wap  the  widow  of  Ralph  Huuhlngs  Pedcii 
and  a  resident  rf  18  Tomnssie  Av^. 

.M.ir;e.  iis  she  was  known  to  nil  oi"  her  ?.«:- 
socin-es.  was  ijoth  a  skilled  rewspaperworrai. 
and  R  community  leader  She  wiis  South 
Carolina  Newspaperwoman  of  the  Year  m 
1961  and  1967.  but  .she  w.is  more  than  hei 
biojr.inliy  rf\eal.s. 

In  Tlie  nomination  for  that  honor,  it  wa- 
Ftated.  "She  has  tlie  rnre  combination  rf 
wom:in  who  shares;  the  conridenct-  of  wome: 
in  their  d.iilv  piirs^ii'ts  whi'e  maintainint;  t:  > 
respect  of  her  fellow  tiewsmeii  because  of  ti^r 
;:rofc.>ssionul  knowledce  in  layom  and  tech- 
niques of  product  ion." 

Slie  was  iilwav.s  si-  >king  perfection  in  tlir 
women'.'i  1  aces  of  1  he  Piedm.int.  hut  rhe  h.id 
a  s  use  of  humor  and  eon:d  latieh  at  «om. 
of  the  madveitent  errors  liiat  sonn  time' 
rrojjt  into  the  tvpe 

Mane  joined  Tlie  Piedmont  in  19.55  on  ., 
part-time  ba.sis.  then  became  women  s  editor 
111  l!).'>H  w'aere  >he  >oiiii  pioneered  in  a  broader 
concept  01  women's  new:^  It  was  no  lout'e; 
•  'society  ".  bill  the  world  seeu  through  the 
eyes  01  women  ami  ihcir  l"aiml)e«!. 
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•Well,  wt' U  ni:>!iage  somehow,'  M.irie 
would  say  when  a  difficult  situation  was  im- 
posed on  her  And  she  did,  with  an  optimism 
and  a  skill. 

She  became  known  throughout  the  South 
lor  her  hrsthand  reports  on  fashion  and  fur- 
iuture  shows.  But  she  never  lost  her  genuine 
iMtereat  in  Greenville  people  and  especially 
south.  The  Piedmont  had  einphnsized  youth 
news  and  Marie  supervised  the  high  school 
it'lumns  ihat  appeared  in  her  section  of  the 
paprT. 

She  was  called  on  numerous  times  for 
speeches  before  civic  groups  and  appeared 
;it  publicity  workshops.  She  was  one  of  120 
uomen  in  Canada  and  the  United  Slates  iii- 
uted  to  Bermuda  lor  the  introduction  ot  a 
new  perfume 

Mane  received  numerous  awards,  perhaps 
more  than  30.  in  writing  competition  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  As.wciation  women's 
division.  A  graduate  of  Brenau  CViUege.  slie 
was  a  charter  member  ot  the  C7rcenville 
Woman's  Club  and  Zonta  Club  of  Greenville. 
Perhaps  her  mark  as  a  proie^.-ional  wom- 
en s  editor  was  best  known  through  the 
weekly  Friday  layouts,  sometimes  m  color. 
:hat  represented  her  'specinl  pride"  in  writ- 
in=;  and  reporting. 

Mane  was  born  m  GreeiiMlle  County, 
(iaughter  of  the  late  Mar\in  Ansel  and  LiUie 
Barton  McKinney,  She  was  a  past  president 
<t  the  board  for  the  S,C.  Press  Association 
women's  division  and  was  listed  in  W'ho's 
Who  m  Con^munications  and  American 
Women. 

Surviving  are  a  daughter.  Miss  Patricia 
Elaine  Peden  of  Columbia;  a  son.  Ralph 
Hutchlngs  Peden  Jr.  of  Atlanta,  two  sisters. 
Mrs.  Flora  McKinney  Welch  oi  Anderson:  and 
Mrs,  Lucille  McKinnry  Perrv  o'f  Greenville 
and  a  grandchild. 

The  family  asks  thai  any  memorials  be 
made  to  the  Cireenville  County  Cancer  So- 
ciety,   826    E,    Washington    St,' 

iFruii;    the    C'-rcein  ille    Piedmont.    June    22, 

19731 
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Rf  ST 

Shakespeare:    'The   time   f.[   luc   la   short: 
'To  spend  that  shortness  ba.■^eU•  were  too 
long." 

Marie  McKinney  Peden:  Mav  she  rest  in 
•he  comfort  deserving  of  a  woman  who  used 
e'. cry   minute   ot    her   life   preciously. 

The  Piedmont  Joins  thousands  of  iier 
:riends.  a.ssociates  and  newspaper  acquaint- 
a.nces  in  the  mourning  which  comes  from 
loss  of  a  dear  person  who.se  life  should  not 
have  been  so  short. 

Our  prime  con,,olatioii  is  how  tightly 
packed  her  time  on  earth  was  with  virtually 
e\ery  good  element  of  family,  home,  church, 
tonununity  activity— and  '  a  profession 
through  which  she  reached  the  very  highest 
points   of   accomplishment. 

The  latter  is  our  overridinn  interest  here, 
•hough  we  could  fill  several  columns  witli 
her  other  fulfilling  participation  in  and  un- 
:ailing  response  to  e.xtraoidmarv  outside 
demands. 

She  joined  Tlie  Piedmont  start  m  1953  iiid 
ijecause  of  outstanding  work  was  n  nr..iiral 
choice  as  woman's  editor  three  years  later. 
We  quote  from  the  professional  viewpoint 
of  one  of  her  associate  editors  a  few  years 
after  Mrs   Peden  had  taken  over: 

'She  has  played  the  major  role  iri  turn- 
ing the  paper's  former  Society  Section  into 
a  well-rounded  Womans  Section.  Under  her 
lfcader.->hip,  tlie  women's  pages  reach  into 
every  section  of  this  area  and  cover  all 
phases  of  living  and  women's  activities. 

•  The  department  deals  with  all  .segments 
oi  the  community,  regardles.s  of  economic 
or  social   position." 

A  large  part  ot  Mrs.  Peden  s  ,^ucce.ss  was 
due  to  the  latter  observation  It  never  was 
■Just   a  Job"   for   her.   as  aUo  none   of  her 


other  myriad  undertakings  was  ever  en- 
tered halfheartedly. 

Whatever  involved  women — and  for  most 
oi  her  years  as  editor  the  women  were 
strong  forces  for  total  community  better- 
ment— Mrs.  Peden  was  an  important  part 
of  it,  both  as  journali.st  and  personal 
participant. 

Becau.se  she  was  so  active,  because  she  was 
so  much  a  part  of  everything  around  her, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  pick  a  particu- 
larly signal  honor  among  the  do^'ens  .she 
received  for  her  civic  find  professional 
attainments, 

.Somehow  we  feel  she  may  have  derived 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  personal  reward, 
however,  in  being  chosen  by  the  S.C.  Pre.ss 
AsHociatio!.  in  1961  and  again  in  1967  as 
South  Carolina  Newspaper  Woman  of  the 
Year. 

As  we  recall  the  1967  events,  on  returning 
from  the  award  ceremony  she  beamed  that 
always-wonderful  smile  in  a  few  moments  of 
per.sonal  triumph  before  plunging  a^'ain 
into  her  furious  pace. 

Tliat   was  Marie  Peden.  bless  her  soul. 

Marie  M.  PEDE^f 
Marie  M.  Peden  simultaneously  pursued 
three  careeis  as  wife  and  mother,  profes- 
sional journalist  and  active  community 
worker — and  was  an  outstanding  success  in 
all  tliree. 

'Ihe  happy  home  she  and  the  late  Ralph 
Peden  maintained  here  and  the  lives  of  their 
two  children,  now  grown,  speak  for  them- 
selves about  her  rolatos  wife  and  mother, 

Ti.uce  she  was  Soutli  Carolina  Newspaper- 
woman of  ihe  ■year.  Her  statewide  Journal- 
istic awards  would  cover  an  entire  wall. 
She  was  a  prime  mo-ver  in  the  Women's 
Division  of  tlie  South  Carolina  Pre.ss  As- 
sociation. She  promoted  journalism  con- 
stantly by  appearing  before  school  clubs 
and    scholastic    press    associations. 

She  was  an  early  and  avid  leader  in  the 
movement  which  transforhied  the  old  so- 
ciety sections  of  daily  newspapers  into 
womens  and  family  interest  sections,  prob- 
ing and  reporting  on  every  facet  of  human 
and  community  life. 

As  Women's  Editor  of  the  GreenvUle  Pied- 
mont. Marie  Peden  ranked  near  the  top  of 
the  list  of  distinguished  South  Carolina 
journalists.  She  had  the  profound  respect 
and  admiration  of  her  colleagues  here  and 
tliroughout  this  state. 

Her  pioneering  work  in  civic  club  affairs 
made  her  an  active  participant  In  efforts 
aimed  at  community  betterment  in  this 
county.  She  richly  deserved  her  listing  in 
Who's  Who  Among   American  Women. 

Along  the  road  of  her  life  Marie  ntade 
and  kept  countless  friendshi!)s  heie  and 
throughout  the  state.  Her  recent  death 
brings  sadness  to  this  community  and 
creates  a  void  in  the  ranks  of  South 
Carolina  journalists.  We  who  knew  hfr  well 
feel  the  loss  keenlv. 


COUNTIES  ACROSS  THE  NATION 
FIND  LIMITED  FUEL  AND  HIGH 
PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
National  A.s.sociation  of  Countie.s  Task 
Force  on  the  Fuel  Cnsi.s  has  ju.st  con- 
cluded a  Washington  ineeting  to  di.scus.s 
the  growing  fuel  cri.sis.  The  result.s  of  the 
meeting,  briefly  suniinarizcd.  are  as  fol- 
low.s : 

Countie.s  at  ross  the  countiy  are  experi- 
encing great  dimcultie.s  in  getting  com- 
petitive bid.s  for  ga.soline,  dicsel  fuel,  and 
heating  oil.s.  Countie.s  that  have  .supply 
bid.s  find  that  prices  are  up  from  25  to 
66-' I  percent  over  the  previou.s  year  and 


that  the  bids  are  replete  with  new  re- 
strictions, limitations,  and  requirements. 

NACO  has  taken  the  position  that  fuel 
must,  by  law,  be  provided  for  essential 
public  services  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  I  agree  completely 
with  this  position.  A  solution  must  be 
worked  out  immediately  so  that  the  Na- 
tion's counties  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  run  their  fire,  police,  and  other  pub- 
lic vehicles:  heat  their  buildings,  ho.spi- 
tals,  schools,  and  continue  other  neces- 
sai-y  public  services  during  the  coming 
winter.  The  solution  to  this  urgent  prob- 
lem is  found  in  S.  1570.  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Act  of  1973.  which  passed  the 
Senate  June  5  by  a  wide  margin.  85  ta 
10.  Identical  bills,  H.R.  8597  and  H.R. 
8863.  have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
and  referred  to  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I  urge 
that  committee  to  act  speedily  on  this 
legi.slation.  Each  day  the  fuel  situation 
becomes  more  alarming,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  great  responsibility  to  push 
the  administration  to  begin  a  mandatory 
plan, to  deal  with  existing  shortages  so 
that  the  pubhc's  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare is  not  further  jeopardized. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  due  to  the  urgency 
of  this  present  energy  .situation  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  special  report  on 
"Counties  and  the  Fuel  Crisis"  be  piinted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  special 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRn.  as  follows: 

Ji-NK  22.   1973. 

Dear  Sf.vAxoR:  Our  counties  are  experi- 
encing great  difficulties  in  getting  competi- 
tive bids  for  gasoline,  diesel  fuel  and  heating 
Oils.  Counties  that  have  supply  bicis  find  that 
prices  are  \ip  from  25  to  66-,-.  over  the 
previous  year  and  that  the  bids  are  replete 
with  new  restrictions,  limitations  and 
requirements. 

NACo  has  taken  the  position— we  want  to 
do  our  part  during  the  crises  but  that  fuels 
must,  by  law.  be  provided  for  e.s.vcntia/  public 
services  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  rea.son- 
able  prices. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  special  report  on 
"Counties  and  the  Fuel  Crises"  that  we  have 
put  together  as  a  result  of  a  recent  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties'  Task  Force  on  the  Fuel 
Crises. 

We  want  to  .share  this  information  with 
you  because  the  present  crises  appears  to  be 
afTectlng  many  counties  in  the  United  States. 
We  want  to  work  with  Congre.ss  lu  finding  a 
solution  so  that  our  counties  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  run  their  fire,  police  and  other 
public  vehicles;  heat  their  buildings,  hos- 
pitals and  continue  other  necess.^ry  public 
ser\  ices  during  the  coming  v.  inter. 
Sincerely. 

Bernard  F.  IIii.i.enbraNd, 

Executive  Director. 

Cof.MIIES    AND  THE  FCEL  CRISIS 

( Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand) 
NACo.  under  the  leadership  of  Los  Angeles 
County  Stipervisor  Jim  Hayes  and  NACo 
President  Gladys  Noon  Spellman.  has  just 
concluded  a  Washington  meeting  which 
makes  us  most  apprehensive  about  the  ability 
of  counties  to  secure  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  and 
heating  fuel  in  sumcient  quantities  and  at 
reasonable  prices. 

We  as.sembled  representatives  from  25 
counties  at  random,  and  an  amazing  pattern 
emerged  from  their  local  reports.  It  can  be 
summarised  a.s  follows: 
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NO    BIDS 

Many  of  our  counties  are  unable  to  get 
bids  of  any  kmd  for  g^i^uliue.  cllesel  fuel  or 
heating  oil. 

EE-STRICTED    BIDS 

It  has  been  tl-.e  practice  for  countie.s  to 
issue  a  .single  bid  that  would  al'o  sitpplv 
fuels  for  towns,  villages,  cities,  school  dis- 
tricts and  other  smaller  jurisdictions  within 
tlie  countv.  Wuhout  e.-^:ception.  the  oil  com- 
panies are  rejecting  ih.ii  non-county  por- 
tion of  the  bids. 

PRICE 

■We  have  di-,ovcred  tliat  tlie  oil  companies 
arc  bidding  at  prices  from  25  percent  to  06  , 
percent  above  last  yearns  quole.i. 

RESTRICTIONS 

In  n.anv  causes,  th.e  bids  are  providing  iha^ 
the  oil  companies  can  vet  out  of  the  contract 
on  30  days  notice. 

NTVV    HEQt'IHETkTENTS 

Many  of  the  oil  companies  are  usiu'-,  tht^ 
bid  ftjrm  to  institute  new  requiremenis  on 
local  government.  Tliese  take  the  form  of  re- 
quiring the  purcha-e  of  g:t.solinc  tanks  and 
facilities:  requiring  the  locality  to  move  the 
fuel  from  refineries  to  their  own  outlets:  rc- 
.'nricii;-.g  the  numiiLrof  ii'.-'.v  oiitk-ts  that  v.iU 
be  served:  requiring  larger  tanks  and  stor- 
age lacilUies  at  acceptable  fuel  puiins. 

HSATING    OIL 

To  date,  v.-e  have  not  hr.d  a  report  of  any 
rounty  that  has  been  .succe.'^sful  in  getlini, 
bids  for  heating  oils  for  public  facilities  for 
the  C(;ming  winter  scaron.  This  is  a  partic- 
ularly aggravating  point,  because  If  we  are 
unable  to  get  sufficiejit  supplies  of  heating 
oils  by  the  first  cold  spell,  we  run  grave  risk;, 
of  frost  damtige  to  the  plumbing  and  struc- 
ture of  .sch.ools.  ho.spitals  and  other  buildings. 

N,.TUt;AL    C^S 

Wliile  it  v/as  not  discussed  durinrt  our 
Washington  meitm';.  we  have  stibsequentlv 
Jeained  that  n-atural  gas  supplier:,  are  re- 
questing, and  apparently  ii  will  be  granted,  a 
triplmg  of  the  price  oi  ^as  ni  the  well  head. 
Tnis  will,  of  course,  cau.se  ne-.v  financial  hard- 
ships for  tho.se  counties  and  other  pithii^ 
agencies  that  ti.se  natural  tas  for  heating 
public  buildings 

In  general  it  ivnnkl  ccrt;-i>ily  seem  to  tn 
that  ti'.e  pattern  of  response  to  the  fufl  crisw 
bodes  ver-.'  ill  for  the  public  sector  We  r;iu=" 
keep  in  mind  that  with  our  tight  bu-l.'cis 
every  increase  in  the  cost  of  ftn/l  muM  be 
made  up  either  with  a  cut  back  i'l  sonn- 
other  .service  or  an  increase  in   laxaticn. 

NACos  position  i:-,  clear.  Our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors (backed  uj)  b\-  a  similar  action  by  the 
delesiites  to  NACo's  We.Mern  Region  Con- 
ference) is  c'earlv  on  record  as  wanting  com- 
pulsory allocation  of  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  and 
heating  oils  for  vital  public  funciions  'such 
as  police,  tire,  ambulance,  =r-hoo!  buses,  traii.-- 
portatlon  and  heatins  public  buiidinrs.  We 
also  wan'  tht,e  supplies  to  be  provided  to 
the  puijlic  at  reasonrtble  nrices. 

We  make  one  further  observation  There  1- 
fragmentalion  of  federal  ;^.ivern!iien'al  etlort. 
in  the  fuel  crisis  response.  N.^Co  met.  for  ex- 
ample, with  lite  Ah.'istaiU  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior for  Energy  aiid  Miner.ils.  This  Aeenc\-  is 
resjion.'-ible  for  moni'oring  the  vohmttrv 
allocation  formulas  iiow  in  eTect. 

We  find,  however,  that  this  a{,eni-v  has  no 
control  over  the  prices,  -v^'e  must  go  to  an- 
other agency,  namely  the  Cost  of  Living 
Counul.  to  adjtidi'-ate  atiy  claim  of  exces- ive 
fuel  prices 

Finallv.  regardless  of  the  short  term  im  b- 
lem:-.  we  obviously  have  a  long  range  problem 
of  provKlin?  fuels  for  ine  future.  The  leader- 
ship lor  this  problem  is  under  a  thud  ageiicv. 
located  in  the  United  Slates  Treasury.  It  is 
called  the  PresiUci.fs  Oil  Policy  Comuultr-. 
Prcsiimably  this  unit  is  responsible  lor  de 


research  in'o  atomic  cnersy  and  hydroelcc-  presently   worth    S4.000    to    5-10  000     and 

trie  power:  processing  of  .shale  oil:  and  crn-  the  remits  are  ciectrif-  i  le  '     '          "'^ 

ver.ion  ol   coal  to  nasollne  and  other  fueN-.  wh    ,    !„             i    .         ..^         ,, 

We  believe  that  we  have  both  short  term  ^^^'^^  ^\  ^'^loimt-'^  to  is  thai  rather  than 

emergency  and  possibly  a  long-tenn  problem  ^'^"^  Cxorbitont   co.sts.  the  owners  would 

in  the  energy  cri.- is.  We  are  awaiting  the  pro-  rather  give  up  flyint'  comijletelv.  For  in- 


pcsed  action  plan  on  energy  that  President 
Xixon  has  announced  he  is  developing  and 
vail  sijorilv  release. 


SETv./VTOn  ERVIN"  HONORFD  BV 
AIvIEniC-iN    INDIANS 

Mr.  ROBI-:r;T  C.  BVRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  25,  1973.  one  oi  our  di-tingui:shcd 
colicai^'ucs  in  the  Stnatc  was  honored  by 
Hie  National  Congie.ss  of  Ainerican  In- 
di.tiis.  the  N.ttiDn's  oldeii  and  largest 
national  Indi.in  ortanization. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin.  of  North  Carolina, 
was  named  as  one  of  two  recipients  of  the 
fir.-:,  annual  Henry  M.  Teller  Awards  for 
out.-.tandin'.i  IcKislativc  a-rhievcmtnts  af- 
fect ing  the  v.eliaie  of  American  Indians. 
C.  nRre.-s-ucnr.iii  Julia  Bun  ep.  Hansen. 
of  V/a.shingtcn.  was  also  honored. 

The  awai'ds  are  named  in  honcr  of 
IPtn  century  conjii-essional  ch.impion  oi 
Indnn  p;>oi)le.  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller, 
of  Colorado.  So  it  is  most  appropriate 
th.it  the  efforts  of  Sen.itcr  Teller  be  ccn- 
tiiiued  by  Sa.m  Ekvi.\,  20th  century  cham- 
pion ol  the  ri-iu.s  of  all  Americans.  O; 
.specnl  imiwrtanre  in  this  connection 
w.-ts  congre.syion.il  en.utmcnt  of  tlie  so- 
called  -Indian  Bill  of  Riphfs"  in  1968. 
\\hich  was  introduced  by  Senator  Epvin. 


USER  CHAIZGES  OX  AIKCRAF  I 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr.  President,  a  greoi 
deal  has  been  .said  aboui  Congress  abdi- 
cating much  of  its  power  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Govt>nment.  I.  for  one,  have 
keen  a  pioponcai  oi  the  theory  that 
whatever  the  roa.sons  advanced,  we  real- 
Iv  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselve.-. 
Iristi-ad  of  Co;igre.'".s  actin?  as  a  re.-^ijonsi- 
ble  body,  it  .'^cems  wo  have  been  content 
to  sit  idly  by  v.hil'?  tne  White  Hoir-e 
.'■lowly  us'i'.rps  our  powers. 

A  ,si:u;ition  c.xi.'ts  today,  wliich  unless 
attended  to.  lhreat<:n.s  to  <\ci  irrevcr.-ib!e 
harm  to  the  aviation  community  I  in- 
vite attcnt'on  to  it  in  hopes  we  will  noi 
sit  idly  by. 

The  aviation  community  has  been  ad- 
vised that  tJic  Ofllcc  of  Mana;Tcment  and 
Budget  ha.s  directed  the  Fcder.!l  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  ini.oosc  admir.i.^- 
trativtly,  effective  July  1.  is*73,  a  sched- 
ule 01  user  charges,  or  sele  tive  tax.Uion. 
designed  to  produce  not  less  than  $50 
milliou  in  misccllnneoii.;  rc-ceiptsS  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  FAA's  safety  i-egu- 
latory  activities. 

Necdle.s-s  to  say,  the  proiJosal  ha.- 
caii.seri  a  great  deal  of  consiern.ition  not 
only  to  air-.raft  owners,  but  to  informed 
individuals  fully  aware  of  the  con.se- 
cjuence.s  of  such  a  measure.  The  Aviation 
Resources  C.irp.  recently  coriiucled  .i 
.survey  to  dcterniine  the  •'probable  ini- 
pact"  should  the  user  char„ei;  be  imple- 
mented. So  that  there  could  be  x\o  ques- 
tion a.s  to  the  v.ilidity  of  the  survey,  the 
ARC  c.inv.,sscd  twice  the  usual  sei:-- 
ment — 20  percent  vei'sus  10  percent,  tinri 
received    a     40-percent    response— over 


veioping  policies  about  the  Alaska  Pipeline     four  times  the  Usual  expectancv    Tliost 
(Which  NACo  is  h-rronoh  supporMiigi:  more    {jucstioned    wc! e    owners    of    airplanes 


stance,  when  a-ked  if  Govemment  were 
to  impose  :in  annu.'.l  t.ix  of  5  ijercent — 
So  per  $100— ba.sed  on  value  of  the  air- 
craft. 78, G  percent  s.ud  they  would  sell 
their  planes  and  quit  flyin-r.  These  addi- 
tional exnendifures  cculd  nbv.ouslv  I'e- 
sult  in  efTectualin.g  tlie  end  of  virtuailv 
all  ci\il  aviation,  as  greater  and  sreater 
costs  are  loaded  on  fewer  and  fewer  peo- 
l)le  mitil  no  one  coukl  afford  nnythi'i-r. 
Apparently,  the  FAA  !>  rely.n??  upon 
title  V  of  the  Indr pendent  Offices  Au- 
propriations  Act  ol  19.52  for  its  auchoritv 
to  impose  these  charges.  Grave  doubt 
rtrnanis  th.ii  this  vacue  piece  of  legisla- 
tion provides  a  proper  basis  for  estab- 
ii.-liment  of  ii.ser  char';es.  In  fact  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  urged  it  . 
repe  a  and  advocated  that  no  schedui.:- 
of  agency  lees  and  chi.iije.:.  siiccried  un- 
der title  V  should  be  adopted  unless  fir..t 
auti.orizcd  oy  .specific  Icgi-slaiion  dealing: 
v.-ith  the  parti.-ular  subject  matter  or 
agency. 

^ome  of  tiie  doubt  may  be  resolved  bv 
the  Supreme  Court  review  of  title  V  now 
in  process.  Regardless  of  the  outcome, 
hovever.  Contrrcss  should  be  involved  in 
dc't?nnin:ng  it.-  validity. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
presently  has  an  aviation  cost  alloca- 
tion .study  in  process  to  a-scerti-iin  what 
portions  of  the  Federal  costs  of  the  air- 
port and  airway  system  should  be  borne 
by  users  anc'  by  the  general  public. 
Th:in!;fiiriy,  Congress  will  ha'.e  an  op- 
portunity to  ha\e  its  say  in  tliis  regard 
when  the  Department  of  Transportti- 
tion.  as  required  by  law.  eventually  sub- 
nuts  its  report. 

I  firmly  bel:c\e  thoush.  that  the  FAA 
i-hould  not  be  pennitcd  to  establi.>h  user 
charges  administratively  uiUil  Congress 
ha.s  received  the  result.^  of  the  cost  allo- 
caticn  .study  and  made  its  consequent 
(;ccisinn  on  how  much  of  the  costs  and 
t.'ixcs  should  be  borne  by  users  and  the 
general  public.  To  impose  these  charpes 
at  tiic  whim  of  the  OMB  withou'  ade- 
quate btudy  of  the  consequences  Ls  lud:- 
crcuij  and  represents  an  invasion  oi  cur 
b.tsic  riL^his. 

To  b^-ein  witli.  the  user  charp-e  concept 
is  an  e?.tremely  complex  israie  .^t  preser;! 
only  ab::;ut  7  percent  of  the  totnl  Fea- 
eral  levenuc  comes  from  uicr  cha.>-i;e.s. 
Included  aie  such  thari-cs  a.s  taxcs  on 
Ka.solme  ami  tires,  which  po  into  a  truck 
fund  for  highway  development.  This 
leaves  93  ijercent  of  Governmei:t  financ- 
ing? from  pener..!  taxation  to  provide  pro- 
grems  in  the  total  public  interest. 

Or.e  example  of  general  ta.xat:on  for 
programs  in  the  public  interest  is  edu- 
cation, where  everyone  contributes  le- 
cardless  of  whetiier  or  not  they  haM- 
a  child  in  the  system:  A  program  cf 
user  charges  could  alter  this  to  where 
only  those  perrons  uhn  are  the  direct 
Users  of  the  education  system  v.culd  beai' 
the  ma.ior  portion  of  the  exi:en.so. 

It  IS  exactly  for  this  rea.scn  I  am 
gravely  concerned  about  tiiese  proposed 
ciiarges.  The  user  cliarge  concept  has 
such     far-reaching     imyiicatKnij:     that 
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il  is  time  Conmcss  makes  u  dcrlnration 
of  ixilicy  before  things  ^'et  out  of  hand. 
It  is  our  responsibility  and  not  tiiat  of 
Mic  executive  branch. 

The  Houso  pas.-cd  versions  of  the 
DOT  aijproi'riations  bill  lias  an  air.end- 
:iu>nt  piecludinc;  for  1  year  any  use  of 
fuiicis  frr  implementation  or  execution 
oi  ar.y  proL-ram  in  the  I30T,  including 
the  FAA.  to  collect  any  fees,  charges, 
ur  prices  for  approval,  tests,  authori/ra- 
tion.s,  certificates,  permits,  regi-strutions. 
or  ratings  which  are  in  excess  of  levels 
m  effect  January  1.  1973.  Mr.  President. 
I  earnestly  hope  you  support  this  ver- 
sion. In  djiny  ,-o.  we  will  then  have  the 
time  to  evaluate  the  alternatives  and  :e- 
.spond  responsibly,  and  hopefully  with 
an  equitable  solution,  mutually  respected 
by  all  parties  concerned. 


COU.VTIES    FIND    LIMITED    FUEL 
AND  HIGH  PRICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pic.-:dent,  coun- 
ty oHicii'.ls  from  acros.s  the  Nation  met 
last  week  in  Wa^hmuton  with  As.-istant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stephen  A. 
Wakefield,  to  di^cuss  the  current  fuel 
crisis.  The  officials — all  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties— related 
similar  problems  wi'h  respect  to  fuel 
supiMies  and  prices.  Their  reports  all 
pomt  up  the  urgency  of  the  fuel  cri.is 
this  Nation  is  experiencing,  and  the  need 
for  the  administration  to  begin  an  im- 
mediate mandatory  allocation  program 
to  equitably  distribute  dwin.dling  fuel 
supplies  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and 
to  all  vital  services.  The  time  for  such 
action  IS  now.  as  the  reports  by  these 
county  officials  indicate. 

I  ask  unainmou^  con  en,  th.it  >'\-c'a<\< 
I'f  their  remarks  be  )nintt(.  in  the 
Rfcokd. 

There  beinj,  no  ob.iection.  tlie  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

C'ol'NilF.s    Fi.N'ii    t'-.:.Trn    Fi  !  I     \Mi    Hli;-! 

rf.\y.  V  r.E'mc.E.s    c"r  .ntv.   :.:u. 
B.    Giadvs   Norm   Spellinun.   Coiiiuy   Coua- 
cillor  aud  NACo  r!e->iclcnt ) 

111  strirt.  if  I  may,  by  inirodiiriMg  t!-;e 
re.ioliitioii  which  was  parsed  fcy  the  National 
Associitlon  of  Counties  when  we  met  In 
.Mu.->ka,  And  I  tan  te;i  you.  v.e  heard  a  great 
deal  about  pipeline.^  o'.ii  there,  and  we  wore 
very  synipathellc. 

"Id  like  to  preiieni  the  situa'ioii  as  v.e 
see  It  right  here  in  our  own  jurisdiction  of 
Pr;!i<-e  Gt-  rre,  N:.w  we  have  had  admoni- 
tioii,s  throuBh  the  news  media  thai  there  was 
an  approarhiir?  c!i€rpv  crisis.  .And  so  when.  In 
February,  we  went  to  bid  on  our  minor 
luels.  we  were  plea.santlv  .surprised.  We  did 
have  a  bidder,  and  the  luel  was  only  2  cents 
.1  gallon  more  tha.i  we  liad  paid  belore, 
.V'.rmallv.  that.  wo\ild  have  di.-.mayed  us,  but 
v.e  ielt  we  wero  cpiite  forttinate  .U  that  time. 
The  bidding  was  extremely  !:mited.  and  the 
ii'imal  discount,  were  substantially  reduced 

I  niifjht  say,  when  I  iav  we,  that  Prince 
fJiorge's  Cuuniy  bids  for  the  cfiumy  govern- 
inent.  the  board  ol  educauon.  tiic  police  and 
i.re  companief,.  llie  iiuuucipah'lc.,,  and  the 
•.  'riou.s  agencies,  boards  and  commissions. 
'.Vhile  the  cont.-actual  comm!'ine:.t,  on  all 
•  !  our  required  fuels  were  obtained,  our  pro- 
lec'ions  Indica'ed  that  there  was  polng  to 
ue  an  annual  increase  m  co-t  for  us,  In  the 
.imount  of  ,$154,000, 


"We  got  only  one  bid  on  dicsel  fuel  and 
thai  was  an  interesting  one  because  there 
w.'ui  a  proviso  that  the  county  purchase  all  of 
the  underground  diesel  fuel  tanks,  wliich  in 
the  past  we  had  Just  been  able  to  have  sup- 
plied to  us — these  had  been  fiunislied.  Since 
Ihcje  fuel  tanks  are  used  by  the  various 
fire  ccmpanics  around  the  county,  there  were 
a  berk  of  a  lot  if  fuel  tauk,s  thai  we  had  to 
buy.  But  that's  what  \ke  had  to  do  in  order 
to  get  the  die-el  fuel. 

"Bet  that  WAS  b.^ck  in  February,  In  May. 
when  we  we.it  out  to  bid  for  fuel  oil,  we  got 
no  bids.  So  at  this  moment,  we  won't  have 
fuel  oil  to  heat  the  schools  and  the  public 
buildings  this  coming  winter. 

"Then  in  May.  we  received  from  our  con- 
tract source  for  gawline  a  letter  indicating 
that  due  to  the  tight  supply  situation  on 
ga.soU-ie.  they  were  going  to  find  it  nece>.s.iry 
diiri.ig  the  month  of  May  1973  to  limil  our 
purchases  of  ga  oline  to  90  percent  of  the 
purcha-ses  of  May  of  last  year,  and  that  in 
June  they  would  take  us  b.vck  to  70  percent 
of  the  purchase  of  June  of  la.^t  year.  Nn.v 
wht.n  you  consider  that  during  that  interim 
we've  had  an  incrca  :e  in  the  number  of  police 
cars  aloiu-  of  66  percent — k^e've  i:icre.\sed  our 
police  c.irs  by  66  percent — yet  we're  being 
cut  back  to  70  percent.  We  have  had  49 
addi.ional  fire  vehicles,  we  have  39  cars  that 
tUe  shcrilT  has  on  order,  many  ot  which  have 
bee. I  delivered,  that  he  can't  put  out  on 
tiie  street  now  because  we've  already  had  to 
cut  back  on  gasoline,  then  yon  know  we're 
in  troubc.  And  yon  add  to  that  that  Prince 
Gc^rn-e's  County  has  been  blessed  with  a 
forred  buying  sv.-tem  in  our  .schools,  and  we 
have  the  largest  private  fleet  of  bu.'^cs  in 
the  c.iniitry — we've  got  problems." 

Sr.  Litis  COUNTY.  MO. 

'  Bv  Lawrence  K.  Ross,  Chief  Executive 
Otricer ) 

"I  woi't  throw  out  fact's  and  figures  be- 
ofu-e  It  would  be  merely  repetitious,  except 
our  prif-e  in'rcn'c  hr.s  been  more  abrupt  than 
your.s  (Prince  George's  County).  We  have 
U',;ed  one  technique  which  has  brought  forth 
rather  excellent  result'!,  and  which  I  think 
y,iu  at  the  local  government  level  and  con- 
f-eiviibly  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior 
might  quietly  bles:;  as  an  eifective  means 
of  netting  these  guys  ofT  dead  center. 

■  That  I  technique)  is  that  we  all  have  the 
/nning  p'lwer  and  we  have  frequent  request.^ 
for  large  and  small  oil  companies  for  new- 
filling  station  locations  in  our  large  suburban 
county,  and  our  county  council  has  [lublicly 
cxpres.sed  itself  that  it'.3  totally  illogical,  il 
these  people  ctnnot  meet  their  obligations 
to  providing  fuel  for  emergency  services,  to 
create  more  retail  outlets.  I  can't  tell  you 
the  extent  of  the  response;  however,  these 
oil  people  are  scared  to  death  of  being  ac- 
cu.'^ed  of  collusion,  lliey  all  call  and  say  I'm 
calling  as  an  individual  company.  But  this 
is  somfirhing — and  I  wonder  whether  we  as 
.'U  assoct,ation  couldn't  re.illy  make  some  rip- 
ples by  taking  a  position — and  I  don't  mean 
to  uivolvp  you  all  in  thL5 — why  in  the  world 
cre.i.e  more  retail  outlets,  why  make  it  more 
pos-ible  lor  these  [Jeople  to  serve  the  retail 
in;irket  more  readily  when  they're  ignoring 
their  re:-.p()nsibilitles  to  us?  I  think  that's 
snnie'liing  we  might  think  about." 
M.^co:,IB  coti.vTV.  Mien, 

I  U>  Horlicrt  McHenry,  Vice  Chairman,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  Roy  McPeters,  Chief 
Civil  Counsel ) 

"Very  briefly,  we're  going  to  locus  our  re- 
m.irks  on  the  fuel  shortage  experienced  by 
Macomb  Cnuntv,  since  the  expiration  o(  our 
contract  with  fitir  onlv  supplier.  Gulf  Oil,  on 
May  31,  1973,  Tliat  briefly  is  this: 

"Prior  to  the  expiratiun  of  the  contract 
we  recpiested  bids  on  two  dilfercnt  occasions 
and  received  none.  Alter  the  expiration  of 
the  contract.  Gulf  advised  ns  orally  that  they 


wouUi  coiuiiiue  to  supply  f..s  alorg  the  b.ise 
period  guidelines  63  percent  of  that  require- 
ment, for  a  period  of  6  month,=  ,  at  a  price 
differential  of  some  52  percent.  We  had  re- 
queued that  Gulf  gi\e  us  that  commitment 
111  writing,  and  Gulf  has  ab.'-olutely  refu.sect 
to  put  It  m  writii.'g.  They  have  just  told  us 
that  we  will  continue  to  .supply  you  along 
that  line  until  .nuch  time  as  we  make  another 
docisi'>n.  That  very  succmcUv  is  ctir  position 
in  .'^I.ic'jiib  County," 

P^N    DIFOO    COITNTV.    CALIF. 

■r^y  R-.r;"r  Ilonberger,  Washington 
Eopresentativci 
"De.spite  ;lie  fact  that  our  contract  nego- 
tiations wore  settled  earlier  this  vear  in 
gasoline,  yon  will  be  hearing  from"  us  on 
die-£l  fuel.  We  have  about  15  davs  left  in  our 
contract  for  diesol  fuel.  We've  gone  out  for 
bids  and  have  received  none.  We  need  ap- 
proximately halt  a  million  gallons  per  year. 
Our  supplier  has  t.,ld  us,  o:T  the  record,  that 
there's  no  problem  with  the  amount  of  die.sel 
fuel  that  should  be  available  to  us.  but  tlie 
question  is  price.  And  until  the  price  situa- 
tion can  stabilize,  we  will  receive  no  bid." 

A.N.VE    ARC  NDEL    tOCNTV.  HD, 

(By   Randy   Ro-encrant^.   Cemr.il   .Services 
Olfcer) 

"In  Anne  Arundel  County  it's  our  opinion 
lliai  we've  iie^er  really  had  a  competitive 
Situation  a.s  it  relates  to  gasoline.  For  the  last 
si'veral  yo.irs,  it's  been  a  one-bid  type  situa- 
ti  111.  The  law  requires  that  we  bid  gasoline. 
We  have  bid  gasoline,  but  we  usually  onlv 
.i;et  response  from  one  buyer.  Ihis  ls  no; 
unique  jus:  to  our  county,  I  understand  tiiut 
there  are  other  counties  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land who  experience  the  same  thing, 

"By  virtue  that  thi.s  has  happened  ,^-everal 
years  indicates  to  me  that  pcrliaps  tlicre's  a 
ne.-'d  for  some  iiuestigation  of  more  tlian 
just  the  current  prices,  but  perhaps  some 
liistorv  that  has  developed  up  to  this  point 
and  perhaps  some  effort  made  so  that  this 
kind  of  thing  will  be  discontinued.  We  arc- 
required  by  law  to  be  competitive,  and  I 
tlimk  that  the  gas  companies  should  play 
ball  Willi  us  and  be  competitive  also. 

"This  year,  we  got  in  touch  with  the  \endor 
that  served  us  last  year  (the  last  two  years 
for  gasoline)  and  we  were  advised  that  tliere'.s 
no  need  to  bid  it  because  we  won't  bid  on 
It.  but  if  you  want  to  bid,  you  can.  Il  you 
do.rt  get  a  bid,  we  will  negotiate  witli  you 

"The  whole  sum  of  that  negotiation 
unir.unled  to  their  telling  us:  that  we  will 
.-.u.oply  you  proljably  with  the  same  amoun' 
cf  fca,-;  next  >ear  that  you  receive  this  year. 
that  it  will  cost  you  56  percent  more  to  get 
t'.iat  amount  ot  gas.  and  please  do  not  ask 
t<s  to  deliver  to  any  location  that  will  accept 
less  than  81U00,  or  do  not  ask  us  to  iiicrea,se 
the  number  of  locations  delnered  to  present- 
ly within  the  county." 

-In  view  of  this,  we  feel  that'  we're  not 
really  in  a  negotiating  position — we  Just 
have  to  hit  there  and  take  the  best  that 
can  be  offered  to  us,  I  would  also  suggest 
to  you  that  in  the  Baltimore  area,  there  are 
13  potenti.-.l  supplier.s  of  gas.  and  I  Just  can- 
not ct-nvince  my.-^ell  thai  only  one  is  inter- 
ested m  our  busines.s. 

"Additionally  to  this.  I  would  remind  the 
Secretary  that,  a.s  c<ther  counties  have,  in  the 
counties  we  are  taking  steps  to  conserve  our 
luel.  We've  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  ask- 
ing pf-ople  not  to  use  the  air  conditioners 
in  their  cars.  I  don't  know  how  this  is  going 
to  be  received.  I  e'.en  sent  out  a  memoran- 
dum to  tlie  police  chief  and  suggested  about 
8  dilferciu  things,  and  I  noticed  that  when 
ho  p.isscd  the  niemor.uidum  on  to  his  troop- 
ers,  he   deleted    that   suggestitm." 

HKNKKPI.V    COUNTV.    MINN. 

(By  Herbert  Klossner,  County  Engineer i 
"In   our  seven-county   metropolitan   area, 
I've  polled  most  of  the  people  in  that  area, 
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and  it  seems  to  me  we're  having  prub;i.ni.s 
in  three  categories: 

"The  first  category  is  no  bids  whatsoever. 
The  second  cateijory  was  bids  with  ten-day 
termination  clause — not  piiaranteeing  price 
f)r  (piantity  in  ten-day  written  notice.  Or 
there  were  only  bids  lor  partial  ii'.'eds.  And 
■lUie  of  the  tanics  thai  apparenllv  devel- 
oped—of those  that  have  received  bids,  they 
li'ive  all  been  between  40  and  50  percent, 
hij'her  than  the  previous  coniracts 

"In  our  own  case,  Henivpin  County  i;  ^^  a 
cooperative  Ijiddlng  procedure  with  somf  26 
muniripalilips  and  ageiuies  within  the 
<ounty.  We  have  a  contract  for  1973  with 
the  Shell  Oil  Company,  They  have  started 
an  allocation  )>roi  ess  wherein  they  have  said 
to  lis  that  'Your  June  1973  allocation  volume 
will  be  the  volume  that  you  )iad  in  June  of 
1972.'  And  thcv  ha\e  not  given  us  any 
indication  of  what  our  July  volume  will 
be — they  haven't  liuured  tiiat  out  yet. 
They're  gom;;  to  let  us  kiujw, 

"Another  problem  seems  to  be  thai  sev- 
eral of  our  counties  who  ha'e  received  no 
l/ids  are  able  to  get  y.isoUne  if  they  will  go 
to  a  bulk  plant  imd  loi'.d  up  their  own 
trucks.  Under  those  conduions,  ihey  will 
receive  a  normal  truckers  discount  of  3  per- 
cent. There  are  others  th:)t  will  deliver  die.sel 
oil  at  1,0(>0  gallons  at  a  time — no  limits  as 
to  the  nunioer  of  limes, 

'Generally,  the  fceliiig  in  the  area  is  tliai 
fuel  IS  av ailaoie  at  an  •  '  •  hnd  now  a  situ.i- 
iiou  m  fuel  Oil.  gasoline  and  die.sel  fuel,  that, 
what  I  gather  at  tills  meeting  today,  simply 
is   this — it   will   be   available, 

"But  we  will  not  be  a'olp  to  deierniine, 
by  any  way,  shape  or  form,  what  we're  goiny 
to  have  to  p.iy  lor  it.  Now,  we  arc  purchasing 
gasoline,  and  I  won't  go  into  any  statistics 
because  I'm  sure  the  naiionr:l  siatistics  are 
staggering  -bin  lor  the  City  oi  Ale.xandria, 
Falii  Churcli,  'lown  of  Vienna,  and  several 
cither  municip.ilities.  we  are  finding  that 
in  gasoline  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
early  bid  and  come  up  with  about  a  39 
jiercent  lucre  i,^e. 

"In  fuel  oil.  which  I  think  has  been  very 
lightly  touched  on  today,  we  are  experiL-nc- 
inj;  no  bids.  Some  ot  the  major  suppliers  are 
indicating  to  ns  that  because  oi  their  pro- 
iluction  on  ),asolir.e,  tiiat  fuel  oil  will  not 
be  available  in  any  large  quant i-.its.  Now  one 
can  surmise  from  that,  and  we're  in  tlie  «.une 
posture  on  school  buses — we  operate  ,ibout 
706  school  buses,  much  to  our  chnt;rin— that 
well  either  have  to  educate  the  children  in 
Ihe  school  bUses  or  well  nol  have  any  h<:a'. 
m  the  scluKjl  system. 

"Now,  I've  talked  wuh  liie  governor's  oitice. 
and  several  other  members  in  the  slate,  and 
.several  congressmen,  and  the  interweaving  of 
this  issue  lias  yotteii  lis  to  a  point  of  where 
I  have  to  tell  the  county  executive  as  file 
as  yesterday,  and  the  director  of  budget,  that 
probably — and  I  believe  this  is  going  to  occur 
in  Maryland  if  li.  hit.s  nol— we  are  going  to 
have  to  bid  on  a  per-taiik  basis  for  delivery 
of  fuel  oil, 

"Now,  for;  nnatfiy  or  unloi !  una'.ely,  I  ni 
not  an  elected  oilicial.  But  many  elecli-d  of- 
ficials in  the  common we:>ith,  and  I'm  sure 
in  the  countrv,  aic  going  to  be  awfully  hard- 
prei-sed  to  defend  tliis  biddiui;  process — and 
let's  fact  the  fails  of  it,  it's  poin^'  to  have  t<i 
be  pa,s,sed  on  to  the  individual  ta,\paycr  in 
the  municipality — without  really  a  true  e;;- 
jilanation  of  what  is  occurring.  Now  1  in 
much  enli^hiened  alter  ,some  of  the  pre- 
vious discussion,  Init  there  are  sj-v'eral  fac- 
tors thai,  still  are  not  clear  to  me, 

"Number  one — the  major  suppliers  are  n<il 
L'lving  out  consistent  price,-  in  thW  Metro- 
politan area.  Now  I  could  understand  this 
west-coa«t  prices  dliferliiK,  tians[)ortation 
l.nces  dUl'ering,  and  thi,-;  type  of  thing   But 


It's  not  happening  in  -his  metropolitan  .irta. 
It's  who  gei.s  there  when,  or  on  any  given 
day  what  the  price  Is  going  to  be  And  that 
seems  to  be  inconsi.stent  with  the  suppliers' 
p.riiument  that  they  must  pass  on  their  in- 
creased ccksts.  We'll  certainly  be  iilad  to  pay 
increased  costs  I  cannot  understand  why 
Maryland  has  to  pay  more,  per  gallon  than 
Virginia,  Aud  were  noi  tliai  g^ographi'-.illv 
dispersed.  This  is  not  logical,  tor  us  to  go  to 
the  Cost  of  Livin-  Council  increase  in  price 
And  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  short- 
age is  real.  The  supplies  »eeni  to  be  there  If 
loii'ie  willing  to  pay  the  price." 

ckn>:.sf.f:  county.  Mit  n 
(Bv  Edw.ird  Wiles.  County  Eiipincer') 
■  We  are  not  receiving  bids — only  in  pant.il 
bidding.  Opposite  to  some  of  the  connnrnis 
I've  heard  today,  we  are  receiving  bids  i^r 
our  -mall  :a  ik-leg  drop  points  and  no  bids 
tor  tran.sport.  We  apparently  are  going  to  get 
the  fuel  If  We  negoiiale  the  price,  and  s.ill 
11  won't  be  really  e.»;ce.ssive  compared  to  .--ume 
of  the  others.  So  the  thiug  that  I  would  be 
interested  in  now— we  are  naturally  con- 
cerned about  what  ma"  bappe:i  later — aiid 
ynii  mentioned  the  Ope-a'ion.il  Centw;--  is 
who  should  we  contact'?" 

N^SSAL'  rOfNTV.  NY. 

(By  James   Baker.  Deputy  Commissionrr   of 
Purchasing) 

"Mr.  .Secreturv.  we  presently  enjiiy  a  •'••n- 
tract  with  a  maj>,r  oil  company  which  haj)- 
pens  to  be  Chevron  Based  on  our  allocation 
of  3.5  million  gallons  of  pasaline,  the  execu- 
tives of  the  Chevron  C7ompany  assurred  ;is. 
as  of  the  moment,  that  they  would  trv  to 
lurni.sli  us  With  thai  estimate  of  prod.ici  for 
the  conlract  year,  ai  far  as  and  iiiclnding  the 
iirst  of  December. 

"The  problem  with  gasoline,  as  we  experi- 
c  ice  it.  IS  with  our  political  subdivi.sions.  By 
mutual  agreement  with  them,  they  have 
;tskcd  us.  due  tr,  the  shortage,  to  relieve  them 
i:*-  their  obligation  to  furnish  gasoline  under 
our  contract.  So  by  mutual  agreement,  with 
a  cui-otl  date  of  April  23,  thoae  pcUtical  su!j- 
diVisious  who  were  on  contrac  with  them, 
'•ley  will  still  honor.  .'Xny  new  autncies  or 
I  -er  politi'-al  subdivisi,.n=  will  have  t'  be 
ticn.ed  at  this  'ime. 

"For  fuel  oil.  our  contract  will  expire  A\i- 
mist  31,  so  we're  just  working  up  to  this  now, 
Ho\vev<-r.  many  of  our  villages,  towns,  special 
distrkus  b<d  on  their  own,  'iney  have  been 
receiviiig.  again,  single  Inds — and  in  some 
cuses  no  bids  One  large  viriaj,e  in  our  coni- 
iii'inity  operates  it.s  own  power  phint,  een- 
era-es  their  own  eU-ctricily,  Their  norm.tl 
11' etP  are  9  milPoii  sallons  per  year  1  hev  re- 
reived  one  bid  from  Mobil — 45  million  pal- 
loiis,  or  hall  their  requirement — at  17  cents 
per  gal':>n.  which  represents  aboui  a  fuu;- 
iiMi;  ;;iirea^!!  over  what  thev  paid  la.-t  ycii    " 

KAIHFAX    fOCNlY.    VA, 

inv  .T.iy  Hamilton  Lambert.   Genera! 
Services  Director) 

"Mr,  Secretarv.  I'm  frcim  Fairfax  County, 
We  ill  the  Commonwealth  liave  historicallv 
bt  en  conservative-minded  people.  We  (;ind 
I  certahily  don't  want  to  btiuUe  lliai).  but 
l.ovv  in  the  world  could  they  determine 
whether  Fairfax  Couniy  per  se.  or  Mont- 
gomery County,  was  taking  tlie  .short  end  of 
the  deal  on  a  gasoline  pru  e.  when  we're  very 
similar  in  geographic  area  and  in  number  of 
vehicles,  I  assume.  Bur  yet  already  were 
s'arting  from  a  base  that  is  dineroni  I  don't 
believe  that  is  a  fundamer.'al  that  could  tie 
mathematically  modeled  ' 

"Now,  if  y(ui  maintained  \our  fleet  at  the 
same  level  that  it  was  last  year -the  same 
number  of  vehicles— and  we've  Just  run  Bonie 
computer  programs  that  indicate  to  us  that 


our  ta.s'.line  coiL-umptiou  is  ''ill  troin.g  to  j.  i 
up  on  an  astronomical  basis,  primarily  diK* 
to  the  federal  re-traints  on  air  pollution  and 
what  iheyre  havini:  to  do  to  police  vehicles 
and  .schoolbuses  and  this  type  of  thing.  Sj 
this  80  pcrccni  allocation  puts  us  in  a  bird 
etn  if  we  were  to  hold  last  year's  level  fleet 
and  reduce  vehicles, 

"I  cannot  prepare  a  plan  for  emerge. kv. 
ether  than  to  say  cenfrally  what  I  inriui-ine 
everv  Jurisdictinn  is  saving- fires,  police  ai.d 
health,  m  ihat  older,  and  the  rest  of  jt  vm  11 
have  to  lei  jiu  "I  h.,s  is  why  I  think  really  v.e 
are  in  a  ireniLiidous  bind.  I  don't  knoA  'lio.»- 
10  plan  for  a  ga.-:o!ine  >horl.tge- -n"t  woii 
any  reas/maljl;-  certaintv  " 


THE  DLET  CLILrNG   BJLl. 

Mr,  TOWLR.  Mi  President,  1  stro.'ul  ■ 
believe  that  the  Senate  has  estabiisheJ 
a  bad  precedent  in  attachinr  nonger- 
manc  amendments  to  the  debt  ceilnig 
bill.  I  realize  that  the  debt  limit  b.A 
is  made  the  vehicle  for  .so  many  amend- 
ments of  varying  sub.icct  mptten-  .simply 
because  it  is  considered  veto-proof.  Wlnle 
this  may  seem  to  be  good  strategy  to 
some,  m  my  opnuon  it  is  a  very  pool-  way 
of  legislating. 

Tiiei'tlure.  during  t  onsidei-ation  o; 
H.R  b4I0.  I  opposed  all  amendments  in 
tlie  hrsi  deuree  I  oppo.sed  them  despite 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  worthy 
of  congressional  apjiroval.  for  instai,  e 
an  amendment  was  approved  that  wouIJ 
increase  the  letirenient  test  under  sociil 
security  to  83.000.  I  have  long  ch^.n- 
pioned  this  proposal,  and  only  recenilv 
have  introduced  legislation  to  make  tliis 
particular  chance  as  well  as  reducin;;  the 
age  of  aiJiili-ability  of  the  test  from  7J 
to  70. 

I  was  also  one  of  the  first  Scnatois 
to  proiJose  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  soci.tl  .srt'unty  Ijecati.se  I  lei  - 
ogni/e  that  inflation  is  most  damaciiii 
to  ihcse  Americans  livina  on  fixeii  in- 
comes. Additionallv.  improvements  hi  tliv- 
sujiplementary  .sec.i.ity  income  i.n-oci\..n 
and  the  pcsti'onemeiu  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  .--ocial  services  regulations 
so  that  Con'-ie-s  lan  review  thOin  :n 
more  depth  have  m.v  snpi^oit. 

Ne'ceriheless.  M:.  President,  atliv  ;i- 
nir-nt  of  tiiesc  po  itive  piopos.ils  to  a  d'  b' 
ccilins  is  not  the  best  way  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  legi.slaie  on  suhjeris  tliat  everv  on" 
admits  are  de.servhig  of  individual  at- 
tention. This  is  esjiecially  .so  when  thei- 
is  enough  time  remaining  in  the  9"d 
Congress  for  the  Senate  to  give  adequate 
time  to  these  i.ssues. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Senate  seri- 
ously ieojiardizes  the  enactment  of  tin 
legislation  to  continue  the  tempoiarv 
debt  limit.  The  ability  of  llie  Federal 
Govenmunt  to  function  m  an  orderly 
fashion  deinnii-  on  tin-  legislation  beiivi 
aiiproved  by  midni.i'ht  Saturdav.  This 
must  be  our  primnrv  concern  during  the 
waning  days  of  the  fiscal  year.  II  is  of 
course  my  hope  that  the  Congress  is  able 
to  fulfill  its  responsibility  by  mectinv 
this  deadline.  Additionally.  I  "personally 
would  welcome  a  more  comprehensive 
debate  of  the  social  security  and  relatt\i 
programs  at  r  future  date  when  we  could 
all  give  them  our  full  attention. 
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THE   FLAG 


r.Tr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pre.Hcie;it.  a  student 
Pt  L:u\renoe  County  Hi^'h  School  in 
La'.vren:'cbi;!\T.  Tenn..  Vernon  Side?;,  has 
written  v.  moving  and  clcQucnt  e>.say  ex- 
I'lC.s.-ing  his  pUrio';ic  .cntiuiHits  icnard- 
iug  the  flag  of  our  Nation. 

li,  is  popular  to  .-ay  Lh.d  p  itrijtic  alti- 
tude.'; are  out  of  faslnoa  :  mong  our  young 
people.  My  ov  n  experier.ce  doe.s  not  sup- 
port this  feeling,  hut  it  is  cert-.iinly  true 
thai  expression.*;  of  dcdic.ition  to  Amcriia 
hy  youth  have  not  received  a  iieat  deal 
of  publicitv  in  recent  .vcc-is. 

i'or  th  It  reason,  and  becvixse  cf  the 
crualir.y  of  thii  work  usulf,  I  would  like 
to  irk  |)Pvmi-sion  to  have  'Tr.  Side:-;'  osay 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  brinf;  no  objection  the  es.say 
was  ordered  to  be  printc-d  in  the  Record, 
■"•>  follows: 

TilE     FlAG 

X  have  quile  a  siorv  to  tell.  If.s  a  .story  of 
hXe,  oi  people  living,  working  aivl  playing 
tiigolhcT,  bul  11.  s  ai  ;o  u  siory  oi  iiylimig  anti 
cle.itii.  For  you  >xt:  I  m  the  tla^;  of  the  Uniied 
i-:;ntc3  of  America. 

I've  grown  over  the  ycnr.=.  Sinre:^  was  first 
r:i..-ed  and  flo-.vii  over  this  sreat  country, 
Ivf  tried  im  varion.j  .s.'urs  r.:id  ."^tripes  and 
v.-ill  prob.ibly  continue  to  do  so.  I've  {^one 
trom  13  .->tars  to  50  in  only  a,  mnLtor  of  years. 

I'm  proud  to  be  wh.it,  1  arn.  I  lati;h  at  my 
cu.-.&ux  llic  Uuiuu  Jatk.  He  tliinkii  ho'.s  the 
bi;3t  since  I  w.i.s  copied  from  him.  but  iliat'd 
not  true  I'm  the  one  •^l'-.. it  stands  tor  frc-cdom. 

I've  been  all  aroirid  this  vorld.  Right  now 
I  in  flyin;i  from  thouands  of  poles,  cnrs,  and 
•ihips.  l'\e  been  to  the  moon,  but  with  the 
•^ood  giies  the  bad.  I've  bren  ripped  and 
tattered  and  iiad  a  few  songs  wniien  uboiil 
nie.  l\u  been  curr;ed  throiii,h  eiyht  major 
uars  and  through  'nnncrons  .sliinni.'^hes.  My 
I.ibnc  lia;  Ilufurc-d  la  the  wn.i.  Irom  the  top 
of  Mt  Sunbarlu  on  Iwo  Jima  p;id  tears  have 
been  ^^^^:A  upon  iiie  by  a  mother  who'.^  son 
;.;ave  h.s  life  lii^htmi;  for  his  belief.  I've  seen 
fiiy  parade.s  on  the  .streets  of  Can  Francisco 
:i.>d  I've  bi.en  si.luted  by  happy  rejoicing 
i.-.en.  POV.'s  re.iirniuj  from  Viet  Nam. 

I'm  famoti-:.  Perhr.ps  the  most  important 
symbol  in  AT.^ri^a  ard  the  v  'rid.  because  I 
~tTr.d  for  liberty.  I  rommnnd  cvcryone'.s  re- 
-inert  and  it  makes  me  sad  to  see  people  who 
don't  put  their  hands  over  their  heart.=!  or 
.^.lUite  t'le  a-j  I  pass  in  rcvicv.'.  Nevertlie- 
Icia,  t  shall  contni'-e  to  v.ave  over  their 
iiL-ad.— the  synsb^l  of  Ubsriy  for  all  tlic  -.v^rld 
'T  see.  The  red.  v. Iiltc,  a:;d  biiic.  the  f!.;g  or 
y\\p  Utiitcd  Stu'es  of  Americii.  LONG  :\TA"i' 

VEP.rrox  .<HtOF<?. 


A  IV.  TRXmC  BrTWFFN  TH.^  FN'ITED 
ST  AILS  AND  HIE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
n.y  coibaguco  noted  thet  citiiing  last 
'.vcek'.s  vi,;il  tjf  Su'^ict  Coratiiu.iist  P;uty 
Chief  L-Oiud  3ic/,!iiiiv  to  the  United 
Sluit.s.  the  Un;ted  feta'ts  and  iliC  U.S.S  R. 
ar.fiOUiiced  an  exfcnJon  and  a  brotiuc-u- 
ii:;i  of  the  ijiL.tcial  air  tiaiL^puit  e.;;iec- 
nie  H  which  ^'ovcrns  rociniacul  air  teii'- 
i..e  between  ihe  tv.o  nation.^. 

Ai.'oriut.  the  Cio'. itt  Union '.s  stato- 
o;,'ii(,d  aiiline  \.as  i:;iven  ace.ss  to  Wasii- 
iiiotoii — it  pLeviou.->ly  had  access  only  lo 
K.-.v  Vork — in  exciiance  tor  the  rif-'hl  for 
th"  U.S.  earlier.  Pan  American,  to  serve 
L:riin;:i'ad.  Currently,  Pan  Am  is  f  Uowcd 
to  serve  only  Mctow.  In  addition,  euch 
e.a-ricr  was  Riven  autiiority  to  operate 
an  additional  fn^l-.t  eacli  v.eck;  Currently 


both  Pan  Am  and  Acroflot  offer  twice 
weekly  service  between  New  York  and 
Moscow.  The  new  agreement,  judged  by 
an  knowledgeable  soui'ce,  is  of  no  signii- 
icant  benefit  to  the  United  States,  on  tJie 
contrary,  the  Rus.sians  are  the  chiei  bcn- 
eficii^ries. 

NVlnle  I  generally  applaud  the  Prcs- 
idiiit'.s  ip.itiatives  to  l>roadcn  trade  and 
cultural  relations  with  the  Russians  while 
at  the  .'.a me  time  seeking  to  lessen  ten- 
sion and  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  ex- 
ppilcncc  v.iih  the  Ru.s.;ians  in  relations 
to  rivil  air  .services  hus  been  di.~.appoint- 
i'  >i  to  .ay  theloast. 

J.Ir.  Prciid.  nt.  the  Civil  Acronaul.ios 
Eo  Til — the  ie;;ulatory  ngeiicy  chaitted 
under  tile  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  lf>58 
v.ith  reyulftins  the  economic  .structure 
of  (he  air  t'ansportation  ind'Lstry.  is 
f'onil  lo  announce  a  massive  complaint 
.i:td  cnlorccnirnt  ret  ion  against  A^rc- 
riot  ior  what  I  am  told  are  more  than 
100  ..^eparate  utjlation.s  of  U.S.  air  Trans- 
portation la'.v.  What  the  CAB  has  discov- 
ered and  i,s  about  to  act  upon  i.i  the  fact 
tiittt  Acroflot  has  apparently  been  selling 
rti  -ra*e  ticlttts  at  imccs  b'low  llie  pub- 
lis'.ied  and  lawfully  filed  lore.  This  has 
been  done,  apparently,  to  v. idea  the  g.ip 
in  an  alrcrtdv  iucQuitaUo  .situation  in 
which  Ai  roHot  is  curreiilly  canying  more 
tiian  twice  as  many  pa.s.-.cuKers  Ijetv.een 
the  U.o.  and  the  U.S.3.R.  thnn  is  Pan 
Arneri'.-ati.  Thi':  'liscom.n'in'^.  as  it  is  called 
in  th'2  airline  industry,  of  course,  puts 
Pe.n  Am  at  a  t;emenc»^u:j  disadvantage  in 
tlia'.  the  tre,veling  pitUic.  if  it  knows  that 
the  ooviet  aiiline  is  oflering  discouiits, 
will  oL»vit>uely  jump  at  the  bargain.  This 
uniawiul  activiiy  by  the  Soviet  airline  is 
only  but  one  inc'ice.tion  that  the  Soviets 
conttnually  .srok  to  obtain  an  unfair  ad- 
v.-'ntag^e  f^r  thrir  own  airline  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tl:e  U.S.  ciirrier  ccitificatcd  to 
s«,-rve  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Presi:''>nt.  the  CAB'.s  cnfoiccinent 
action  which  I  am  told  will  be  an- 
iiouncd  shor.ly  has  unfortunately  been 
held  up  by  the  White  House  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  announcement  v.ould 
have  served  to  eniban-ass  the  Soviets  if 
it  had  come  before  or  duiing  the  recent 
vi.-:l  of  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

I  think  it  is  high  fine  to  stop  v.orry- 
ji.rr  about  emliarra.ssing  the  Russians  and 
time  to  stop  makin.:?  move  conces.sions 
to  tliem  until  they  betin  onernting  in 
tonipliance  with  the  laws  cf  the  United 
Slates  which  all  carriers — domestic  and 
foreign— are  obliged  to  comply  with. 
Tiude.  like  ino..t  relations  beiwetn  nn- 
tions.  is  a  two-way  street  or  it  is  a  de- 
ccpti.jn  which  cannot  endure.  I  nolc  a 
deplorable  tendency  on  behalf  of  U.S. 
diplomats  .ukI  the  executive  branch  to 
look  the  other  wey  at  Acroflofs  viola- 
tions of  U.S.  laws  and  its  v.ell-docu- 
m.cuied  attempts  to  engage  in  unfair 
practices,  while  at  tiic  .same  time  ci.cour- 
aging  the  Ru.;si:>ns  by  grantin.rr  them 
new  air  rights  which,  beuau..e  of  tlieir 
utitair  and  unlawful  tactics,  they  have 
uuG  earned. 

Mr.  i  resident,  there  was  no  n(>eu  v.  liat- 
soever  at  this  time  to  broaden  and  eii- 
large  the  scope  of  tlie  U.S.  air  aj'feement 
with  tlic  Soviet  Uninn.  The  talks  .sciAed 
only  to  further  the  Soviet's  interests  and 
tlie;'2  v.as  hiilc  of  velue  to  Ije  gained  in 


the  ri-^rcenicnt  by  the  United  States  or 
Pan  American.  In  fact,  partially  because 
of  the  Ru.s.sians'  tactics.  Pan  Ameiiean 
toniinues  to  lose  money  on  its  operations 
to  Moscow  and  tliose  losses  may  well  be 
c;:'cei'batcd  by  the  evtrnslon  of  new  au- 
thority to  Acroflot. 

P-iither  thru  .sitting  down  to  .siijn  a 
nc'.\-  aprccment  making  further  ccnees- 
.^i-.ns  to  the  Sovicis,  I  am  troubled  ai^d 
disappointed  that  U.S.  negotiators  did 
not  insi.st  first  that  the  Soviets  .-^tart 
Ji'/ipg  up  to  tlic  terms  of  the  jircscnt 
a';reemont  and  coa-e  u-'pn  tactics  both 
unlawful  and  uncthlcil  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantegc  for  Arr.,nct.  The  Rasien."  un- 
derstand our  views,  our  laws,  and  our 
objections  to  the  way  they  oi'.eiate  but 
I  su'  pect  lliey  have  concluded.  perhai)s 
r',',lttly.  that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  firm  in  insisting  on  adherence  to  cur 
laws  and  pra?ticps  as  a  condition  to  th" 
risht.5  granted  to  Acroflot.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  do  business  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  nation.  Thi.i  i.s  njt 
the  method  by  which  we  should  cncuur- 
a>;c  trade,  cultural  exchange,  and  tour- 
rm.  Indc'.d.  il  is  detriir.rntal  to  tlie  b' st 
intercuts  of  the  United  States  and  to  it, 
flpg  carrier.  P.iu  American  I  sugi^cst 
that  bpf.nre  nolr.g  another  .-^tcp  lurther 
with  tlie  Soviets,  the  executive  branch 
change  it.-,  attitude  and  its  approach  if 
rocii)rocity  and  cQuality  of  opportunitv  is 
to  be  restored.  The  E.vecutivc  mu.>t  .stop 
w  hiking  at  Acroflofs  operations  or  .some 
of  us  lipre  in  the  Conrjress  are  nrcpatcd 
lo  take  lo'eisl  Uive  rction. 

r.Tr.  President,  let  me  detail  for  a  ii^o- 
ment  sotno  of  the  abtires  wliich  i>re.-cnt!y 
ocTur  in  tlie  reciprocal  air  .'^crvice  put- 
t-.'in  belwe.-n  TtiU  Aniriican  and  Acroflot. 
Tiie  commerciel  reiation.^hiii  be! ween 
Pen  Am  ar.d  Aeoilat  is  dfierr.iiied  in 
outline  by  an  :  intne  comrnf^vci.T!  aaiee- 
ment  appio\'ed  by  tb.e  two  Governments 
witi'in  t'-ic  Ira-newoik  of  the  overrll  bi- 
Irtcrl  air  agreement.  The  prcblcnis  are 
accentuated  by  the  uniciuencss  of  these; 
agreemonl:;.  ]jy  tb.e  di.Terer.ocs  in  the  :;o- 
ci'd  and  economic  systetns  of  the  n\o 
coimtties.  by  the  i»rioriiy  ot  earning  for- 
eign contertible  cuirency  assignrci  t.T 
Aeioflot.  and  by  stringent  e uirency  con- 
trols and  secu'ity  restrictions  impo'-ed 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  AJ.though 
mcst  of  the  trafTjc  moving  over  the  agreed 
services  betwicn  the  two  c  luntrics  is 
U.S.  orit;ine;it\=;,  ntost  of  Pan  Ams 
business  problems,  are  related  to  traffic 
which  oriLnnatr-s  or  should  ciiginolA  in 
llicUSS.R. 

Tlie  air'ine  r^-c-'mcnt  requires  ih-Tt 
all  tiTiiisportPtion  document?  sold  in  the 
U.3.3.R.  mu.  t  b,e-i'::ued  by  Aerofct  as 
gcnci'al  agency  for  Pan  Am.  On  a  recip- 
rocal buois  lliio  |jrou.>,on  ;;eucs  to  be.l- 
lance  and  inrliahy  control  A.eiuliot's  ac- 
cess to  the  lucrative  truvi.-l  m'^'ket  in 
Ihr-  tree  U.S.  cfonotny.  but  m  Mos<-ow  it 
allows  Aeroflot  to  impede  Pan  Atn';.  r-bil- 
ity  to  r.ecure  business  in  the  much  smaller 
U.3.3R.— oii-iiiatiiig  matket.  Aerotlot 
may  open  its  o.Tices  nnjwhero  in  New- 
York,  but  in  Moscow  it  practically  takes 
a  major  investigation  to  lotaie  the  Pan 
Am  .sales  otlice. 

Tile  Guvtrnmcnt  agreement  say.s  that 
i;a.>:  engers  and  shipiicrs  will  ha\e  free- 
dom of  ciioicc  01  carrier,  and  v.iU  be  able 
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to  pay  in  the  currency  of  the  country 
where  payment  takes  place,  but  in  the 
Soviet  world  choice  of  carrier  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  Although 
in  theory  Aeroflot  as  Pan  Am's  general 
.sales  agent  in  the  U.S.S.R.  sliould  pre- 
pare tickets  for  Pan  Am  customers  upon 
request,  in  practice  this  process  rartly 
works  smoothly  because  Aeroflofs  ap- 
parent goal  Ls  to  hinder  rather  than 
facilitate  the  conduct  of  Pan  Am  s  com- 
mercial activities  in  tlie  U.S.S.R. 

Incidents  in  which  Aerollot  refuse.-,  to 
prepare  tickets  as  requested  for  Pan  Am 
customers  continue  to  occur,  particularly 
when  they  want  to  travel  on  an  airline 
other  than  Pan  Am  or  Aerollot  from  Mos- 
cow to  an  intermediate  point  for  con- 
nections to  Pan  Am  services.  Even  when 
Acroflot  is  to  be  used  from  Moscow  to 
the  intermediate  point,  ticketing  is  some- 
times refused  on  the  gromids  that  space 
is  available  on  a  direct  Aeroflot  flight  to 
the  United  States. 

Aeroflot  continues  to  refuse  to  accept 
rubles  from  certain  types  of  passengers 
such  as  foreign  students  resident  in  the 
U.S.S.R,  Althougli  there  is  significant 
amount  of  prepaid  transportation,  paid 
for  m  the  United  States  in  dollars,  for 
travel  which  originates  in  the  U.S.S.R.. 
Aeroflot  regularly  refuses  to  process  jire- 
paid  tickets  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  travel 
which  originates  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  Re- 
cently Aeroflot  has  said  only  persons 
resident  in  the  U.S.S.R.  en  purcha.se 
tickets  with  rubles. 

Such  harassments  and  roadblocks  put 
in  the  way  of  passenger  revenue  genera- 
tion in  Moscow,  which  htis  been  essen- 
tiallv  static  for  tb.e  last  several  ye.trs, 
are  di.-turbin.-r  when  taken  in  the  per- 
spective that  only  tlie  tip  of  Die  iceberg 
is  seen  under  the  best  of  conditions.  An 
extremely  sni'll  percentnge  of  the 
population  of  the  USSR,  is  permitted 
any  foreign  travel  A  very  .small  per- 
centage of  tint  croui)  is  permitted  to 
travel  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  United 
States,  and  equally  small  iiercentages  of 
trans-Atlantic  travelers  are  reluctantly 
permitted  to  fly  foreii^n  carriers.  Mo.st 
Soviet  citizens  are  government  em- 
ployees, and  virtually  nil  transportation 
paid  for  by  tlie  Soviet  Government— in- 
cluding sports  and  theatrical  groups- 
must  fly  on  tlie  nation  tl  carrier.  Only  a 
.small  number  of  emiprants  or  elder 
people  visiting  relatives  in  the  United 
States,  either  paying  for  their  own  trans- 
portation or  traveling  on  prei)oid  tiekets, 
are  permitted  on  Pan  Am,  I  have  hearcl 
that  Americans  ol  Rtissin  ancestry  ere 
told  in  Moscow  that  conditions  might 
improve  for  tlieir  Ru.ssi.Tn  relatives"  if 
they  teavelcd  Aeroflot  as  a  gesture  of 
gocdwill  by  a  U.S.  citizen. 

It  i.s  interesting  to  note  that  mo.st  of 
these  few  Soviet  passeniicrs  who  do  find 
their  way  to  Pan  Am's  obscure,  ill-iden- 
titied  second  floor  office  ni  the  old  Metro- 
pnl  Hotel,  and  then  manace  to  stick  v  ith 
Pen  Am  throu^^h  the  cumbersome  Aero- 
flot ticketing  lu'occ^s.  are  not  Ru.s.sians. 
They  are  largely  members  of  minority 
groups  such  as  Ukrainians.  Armenians. 
Gcurei.ms,  or  people  from  the  Baltic 
Republics  who  have  relatives  or  friends 
m  the  United  States.  A  big  plus  for  Pan 
Am  is  its  offer  to  advise  these  relatives 


in  advance  of  the  passengers"  travel  plans 
and  the  status  of  their  exit  visas.  .Aero- 
flot does  not  offer  such  service,  and  in 
fact  will  generally  not  even  undertake 
reservations  and  ticketuig  formalities 
uiitil  e.\;L  dceumeniaiion  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Ihe  situation  is  even  more  serious  in 
the  car.go  field.  Pan  Am  is  virtually  ex- 
cludrd  from  westbound  cargo  originat- 
ing fi-om  Moscow,  with  the  exception  of 
U.S.  Emba.s.sy  ^hiimienis,  and  tho.se  ol 
tlie  few  foreign  icsidents.  and  tourist,- 
who  have  the  perseverance  to  find  Pan 
Am's  office,  and  insist  tliat  their  cargo 
move  by  the  U.S.  flag  carrier.  Tlie 
bilatenl  air  eureement  notwitiistanuuig. 
the  Soviets  ha\  e  unil.iteraliy  decreed  that 
Soviet  citi/f'iis  flying  with  Ptui  Am  and 
who  wish  to  ship  personal  effects  may 
only  do  so  on  the  .services  oi  .Aeroflot. 

Even  iio'.diiig  onto  U.S.  Embassy  .shii>- 
ments  lia'-  been  like  pulling  teetli.  Dur- 
ing the  liisl  2  years  another  form  of 
haressment  has  been  placed  in  Iront 
of  Pan  Ain.  It  is  now  required  that  tiie 
relatively  small  U.S.  Embassy  shipments 
mu.st  be  submitted  by  the  embas.sy  to  the 
Soviet  G.-jvernnicnt  agency  responsible 
for  handling  such  cargo  10  days  in 
advance  of  the  fli.Liht,  larcely  defeating 
the  purpose  of  an-  shiiimeni. 

Pan  Am  should  be  luviii  a  more  equit- 
able access  to  general  car.o  movmu:  from 
the  U.S.S.R,  to  thf-  U.S.A..  not  limited  to 
a  few  token  embassy  and  iorei'en  resi- 
dents' siiipments.  Cert.  inly,  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  overall  btikaice  of  payments 
problems,  American  busines.smen  shotild 
be  able  to  specify  th  ;t  it^ms  ordered  from 
the  U.S.SR.  for  export  to  tlie  United 
Stales  by  air  should  be  carried  b\  the 
U.S. -flag  carrier  it  the  American' con- 
signee .so  prefers.  If  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  aiiline  agreement  is  to 
be  adhered  to.  Pan  Am  mu-t  be  given 
more  equitable  tieatment  to  bring  its 
commercial  opportunities  m  the  small 
USSR,  market  closer  to  Aeroflofs  im- 
limited  opportunities  to  tap  the  huge 
U.S.  market. 

While  th".^e  probbms  are  .serious 
enou'-'h.  the  more  .serious  problem,  and 
one  that  has  been  investicati  d  bv  the 
CAB,  involves  the  conduct  by  Aeroliot  ol 
its  commfi-cial  activities  in  the  United 
Stats.  In  additiuii  to  not  fulfilliim  it.- 
comm^-rcial  obli-Mtions  under  the  air- 
line a  iecnicnt.  Aeroflot  enca-es  in  a 
number  of  ille-  al  and  unfair  compctiiivc 
practices,  nnd.  in  effect,  "buys"  bu^iiuss 
in  the  United  States  in  at  least  four 
ways : 

First,  By  givin.g  to  travel  agciu,>  and 
tour  operators  free  transportation  on 
domestic  segments  within  the  U,S,S,R.. 
which  they  can  in  turn  sell  or  provide 
free  to  their  cheiit^. 

Second.  By  pacing  to  tour  operators 
and  travel  aeents  i!Ir,!al  commissions 
amountinr  to  as  much  as  Jino  pei 
jiass-ncer. 

Third  By  giving  travel  nuents  free 
liansportation  instead  of  collecting  the 
2b  p  rcent  service  charge  required  bv 
lATA  Resolution  203  I  USA'. 

Foanli.  By  offciuig  to  the  traveling 
public  transportation  on  Acroflot  at  fares 
discounted  from  the  lawful  traffic  con- 
ference   h-cls    required    to    be    cherried 


under   the   airline    aurecment    and    ap- 
pro' .ci  by  th  -CAB. 

Ml,  President  it  is  against  this  back- 
ground that  the  United  States  last  week 
atithori/ed  further  expansion  of  .Aero- 
flofs opijeiriuniiies  m  the  United  St  ites. 
Any  reasonable  man  would  ask  why?  He 
would  ask  why  not  force  the  Soviets  to 
live  up  to  tiie  existing  agreement  and  to 
US,  law  before  any  discu.vsions  whatso- 
e\er  arc  held  w  hiili  arc  aimed  at  increas- 
ing Aeroflot'>  authority  to  .serve  the 
United  State,-  I  believe  that  the  Execu- 
tive has  been  derelict  in  its  iT.jjonsibihty 
to  maintain  equity  and  falrne.-^s  in  this 
sitiiatK.T.  Unless  the  matter  improves  by 
reason  of  a  Soviet  change  in  attitude,  or 
furtlier  negotiation,  then  1  plan  to  call 
hearing.,  in  my  Aviation  Subcommittee 
to  explore  whether  the  act  should  be 
Chan;  ed  or  strengthened  in  order  to  more 
e.ffeetively  deal  with  foreicm  air  earners 
who  choose  to  ignoie  and  flout  U.S.  law 
and  i-.ni'-tice.  I  hoj.e  such  hearings  will 
not  be  necessary  They  should  not  be 
ne.-essary  becau-^e  the  Executive  pres- 
ently ba  a  variety  of  toots  with  which  to 
deal  with  the  recalcitrant  .Aeroflot.  The 
real  question  i-.  Does  tlie  Governmtnt 
want  to  deal  with  the  situation? 

I  wonder  what  future  there  is  in  trade 
with  the  USSR  if  tliose  business  ex- 
chances  are  to  be  patterned  after  tlie 
.Aeroflot -Pan  .\n\  experience, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  oracle  of 
knowledge  on  commercial  transactions 
between  tb.e  two  t  ountnes.  But  I  do  know- 
that  we  need  no  more  horrible  examples 
such  as  thp  one  I  liave  described  to  tlie 
Senate  today. 

Nor  is  it  in  tlie  iiiicrest  of  tliis  coiuitry 
to  burden  our  own  citizens  with  any  more 
wheat  deals  .such  as  the  one  which  im- 
posed a  Irightfui  price  upon  American 
eoii.sumers  earlier  tins  year — the  ad'.ersp 
effects  of  w  hicli  are  still  being  felt  by  our 
own  people. 

I  also  know  thai  we  need  no  more 
dumping  of  illegal,  cutraie  litaniimi  on 
our  shoie.s  suih  as  hiippened  a  few  years 
ago  and  dealt  our  own  titanium  a  de.a- 
tatmg  riow  which  resulted  in  li.voffs  and 
plant  closures  in  our  own  coumry. 

Mr  Pre  ident.  we  are  a  rich  and  now cr- 
ful  count ly.  but  we  wil!  be  weak  and 
impotent  and  our  da.vs  of  affluence  num- 
bered if  we  pel  mil  our  bu,sine.ss  witii 
Russia  to  be  a  ma.ssive  giveaway  of  our 
rights  and  equities,  despite  the  cosmetics 
of  summitry  and  the  heralding  of  great 
event.s  ol  progress  betweei.  the  two  coun- 
tries which,  in  exa.Tiination  are  discovered 
to  be  one-sided,  detrptne.  and  auainst 
tiie  inicie.sts  o!  the  United  States.  Let  us 
not  confuse  th..  rhetoric  of  peace,  under- 
standing and  cooperation  witii  the  reality 
of  things  as  they  are. 


GLADYS  HARKNESS 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  Preident.  a  natne 
Kansan  w  )io  established  a  national  repu- 
tation in  jnurnahsm  recently  died  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Glad.vs  Haikness  was 
widely  read  in  her  nati\c  State  and 
throughout  tlie  country,  and  the  ricii 
background  of  her  Kau.sas  youth  was  a 
strong  infltienec  upon  her  throughout  a 
long  and  productive  caieer. 
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The  people  of  our  State  are  always 
pr:ai:l  of  the  athie\cments  of  its  sons 
;;iifi  dc;uyiiter.s.  and  had  good  reason  to 
liiid  .'Pecuil  sati^laction  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  Mr.s.  Harkness. 

A  detailed  de.scnption  of  her  life  and 
i.AiCLi  was  printed  in  the  June  18  edi- 
uvn  of  liie  Waoinnylon  Slar-News.  and 
I  ask  unani:uoUi  consent  thai  tiiis  ar- 
t.i  le  he  punted  in  the  Rlcord. 

Till  re  htinL,'  no  objection,  the  article 
\\a^  ordered  to  be  iirinted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Gi  ADVS  Ua::km  ^s  Dir  ;  WiiuiK  f-rv.  .N'nc.azines 
GLiclys  Suiter  H,irl;nf-!S.  05,  v.  ife  of  a  iolig- 
tiiiie  Wa.sliiiiL'iou  iiewsmim  :uicl  coaulhor 
witU  l:im  of  articles  iii  luuiouiil  mu.,i'.^iye.s, 
<iiea  Saiur'-iay  at  Geort;e  Waslur.gtoii  Uni- 
vcrisuy  Hospital  afU-r  ii  Ioiil;  illi;£;~i  She  livetl 
on  D\im*i  rton  Avcmic  N\V. 

Mrs  HiirUnes?.  kncv.ii  «=;  "D.u-  "  ri^mo  to 
Wiishina'on  In  HiJ4  uitli  tier  hu.O>aMcl  Ru-h- 
ard.  thea  a  reporter  for  the  Old  United 
Press  He  liter  was  with  the  Philadelphia 
fc;:iquirer  and  then  v. as  an  N'BC  iieWMiiaii 
here. 

She  was  l;oni  In  Rock,  Kiiii  .  in  1908.  and 
vT.s  ^r.'id'i-.ted  in  1029  f;-^m  Kansas  Staie 
l'!i;''er^ity. 

"Gradual ine  diirinc  the  wur'st  nt  *hc  De- 
pression." she  once  wrote.  I  was  one  ot  the 
lacky  few  to  tind  a  Job  "  She  went  to  work 
as  an  editor  lor  a  boolc  publisher  in  Kansas 
C'liy  and  there  uicL  her  fM'iire  husb.iucl.  Tliey 
were  nvirrled  in  1!)34. 

Her  parents  iKimc  te.ulod  in  K.ui^as.  pro- 
'-'res.iiitr  from  a  sod  hou.-,e  to  a  frame  h.ome 
with  a  "larye  storm  rellar  where  the  chiklrcn 
were  gathered  when  the  cycl'-ne  vind'-  blew.  ' 
-he  wrote 

"Lae  was  .simple"  on  t!ie  v.1de  plains  of 
Kansas,  ".".iy  earliest  mcmnne.,  r.ie  <  f  ridiiit; 
in  tlie  fainilv  .Mirrey  bohi:;d  liij;h-:-'..epping 
lior.-e.<."  .=^he  recalled. 

In  v.-hat  i.^  vririoasiy  dp-.-rihrd  n.i  the 
Bihlc  l.elt.  the  Conscience  or  the  Ure/id  Bns- 
1-et  (if  America.  I  crew  up.  It  was  a  happy. 
-e!f-contalnod  coir.miini'y  where  families 
lived  full.  iinrcsirai:ied.  .sclf-sultictcnt  lives. 
We  were  virtually  isolated.  Thoughts  were 
rirc  iimscnhed,  nncompllcated  by  events  that 
t(yOk  place  bi-yon.d  our  ranr,e  of  vision.  Ocr 
livelihood  was  depencJent  upon  our  own  ef- 
for' i  and  the  weather  .  .  ..■'  .\;rs  Harkf.c.s.<; 
wrote. 

■  Compli'-eiK-v  setilod  with  si'iniu'^r  cen- 
tlciicss  upon  the  people  and  this  land  of 
beautiful  emptine.ss.  Sotiiil  life  was  .'-imple 
and  ceiaeicd  about  the  chi;ri.liC3  und  .schools 
u.  d  family  rennions." 

"Our  reading  wa.s  limited  to  the  clas.sias, 
ihe  Bible,  the  family  mcdiral  booh  aiid  the 
mail  order  cat.iiosiies  .  .  We  were  almcst 
comiiletely  .self-reliant  and  .solnarv."  The 
Harkaesses  arrl  ed  in  Washint;t<...  in  19.J4  as 
the  New  Deal  was  radically  shakmcj  the  fid 
Sou- hern  v.wn.  She  went  to  work  on  the 
p  ibhc  relatione  slalf  of  one  of  the  New  Deal 
Jironcies.  st.iyin^  until  the  couple's  fir.,t  tliiid 
v.' a ;  born 

I3>'rl!ip  World  War  II,  she  was  local  chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Action  Committee  for 
Victory  and  Lastint^  Peace  which  ltcw  out 
t,:  Came  Cha,im;in  C.itfs  Committee  for  tlte 
.study  of  liie  Caa  e  and  C  -.re  of  War.  1  he 
s^ioup  attempted  to  promote  an  iiittrc  .1  and 
knr.wledge  of  l(yrei.t;n  affairs  amoiiK  women 
a".d  to  Mippr-rt  po.^-'war  nro!Tfu,iis  su'li  ;.s 
tiiC  Marshall  Plan. 

Daring  the  ly.^us  and  I'JCOs  she  wTote  with 
her  huaoaiid  articles  for  such  masjai'ines  as 
the  N'ew  York  Times  Sunday  Ma-a^aie  and 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  International 
r  lub.  the  Sulcrave  Club  ntuj  the  Wa^hlnuton 
Press  Club. 

In  addition  to  her  hn  .brtTid,  she  leaves 
ti.rcf    ons,  Richard,  Peter,  and  Christopher; 


three  grandchildren;  and  two  tisters  and  a 
brother,  all  of  Macksville.  Kan. 
-  A  memorial  service  will  be  held  tomorrow 
at  11  a.m.,  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  of  the 
Washington  Cathedral.  The  family  requests 
thiit  expressions  of  sympathy  be  in  the  form 
of  coiitribiuions  to  tlie  American  Cancer 
Socletv. 


GCNoriDr:  and  the  question  of 

IlXTRADITIOn 

Ivlr.  Pr;OXIVTIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  cf  e.xtraditinn  as  it  pertains  to 
i'ne  crime  of  genocide  has  oltcn  been 
raised  as  an  argument  in  opposition  to 
the  nUiRcatioa  of  the  G<  nocide  Conven- 
tion. Thi.s  matter  is  di.=;cu.ssed  in  the 
treaty  in  article  VII: 

C.e;:ocide  and  the  otlier  acts  enumerated 
in  article  III  shall  not  be  considered  as  polit- 
ual   crimes   for  the   purpose   of   extradition. 

The  Contracting  Parties  pledge  themselves 
in  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  in  accord- 
aiice  with  Uieirilaws  and  treaties  in  force. 

It  rhould  be  clear  that  this  .section  i.s 
not  to  be  construed  as  an  extradition 
treaty  per  se.  Rather,  as  the  Senate  For- 
eicfn  Relation.s  Committee  report  .states: 

If  obligates  the  contracting  parties  to  graui, 
extradition  in  accordance  with  their  laivs  und 
tTfiitipn  in  jorce  and  neither  US  Inw,  nor  any 
extiadiiinn  treaty  to  which  the  United  States 
IS  a  party,  covers  genocide  at  this  time." 
(emphasis  supplied) 

The  chief  concern  resulting  from  arli- 
c!n  III  is  the  fear  that  American  citizens 
couid  be  extradited  for  trial  in  a  foreign 
court  V.  ithcut  the  protection  guaranteed 
b,v  our  Constitution.  But  this  is  a  mi.s- 
intcrprctatton.  Cy  ratifjing  this  conven- 
tion, v.e  are  shnply  permitting  genocide 
tD  be  included  among  other  crimes  for 
■.vhich  Americans  may  be  extradited  ttn- 
dcr  formal  extradition  treaties. 

At  lo-^t  75  n.ttions.  iiuludin?  mo^t  of 
our  NATO  and  SEATO  allies,  have  rati- 
fied tl-.e  Genocide  Contention,  and  it  i!i 
a  di-grace  to  tlie  United  States  not  to  be 
anions  them.  This  treaty  will  not  viohite 
any  of  the  ri,T!its  of  our  citizens,  and  it  is 
sheer  folly  to  believe  that  it  will. 


THE  COURTS  AND  SPEEDY  TRIAL- 
OUT  TO  LUNCH 

Mr.  FRl-TN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  which  aijpearcd  in  the  New  Yoik 
Times  strikingly  underlines  the  speedy 
trial  dilemma  facing  the  criminal  courts 
m  this  country.  The  article,  based  on 
.'tudies  by  the  Economic  Develoiiraent 
C'v.incil  and  the  Judicial  Data  Proce:.sinu 
OfTiro  of  tlie  city  of  New  York,  provides 
a  .'^tati.'^tiral  analysis  of  the  amount  of 
time  that  New  York  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices handling  cases  in  New  York  City 
actually  spend  on  the  bench  each  work- 
ing day.  Among  other  interesting  .sta- 
tistics, the  study  by  the  Economic  Coun- 
cil notes  that  tlie  justices  sitting  m  Man- 
liattan  spend  an  average  of  3  hours  and 
21  minutes  per  day  on  the  bench.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  52  percent 
of  their  nominal  working  day.  Thp  Ju- 
dicial Data  Processing  Center  suiTey 
cited  in  the  Times  article  found  thit 
State  supreme  court  justice:,  in  Queens 
and  the  Bronx  spend  an  average  of  17.1 


[percent  of  the  court  day  in  recess  and 
li.'l  percent  at  lunch. 

While  I.  as  a  former  lurist.  can  view 
the  stati-stics  generated  by  these  studies 
with  the  benefit  of  an  understanding 
and  r;ympathclic  eye.  it  nevertheless  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  trial  delays  and 
underulili/ation  of  court  facilities  noted 
in  these  surveys  go  somewhat  beyond 
that  which  can  be  ch  ir^vteiived  as  nor- 
mal or  acceptable.  The  Economic  Coun- 
( il  report  cited  several  factors  which  ap- 
pai'cntly  plnyed  a  major  role  in  cau.sing 
cotut  delav.<=. 

Late  court  reporters,  delays  in  fetching 
jjnsotiers,  la!e  prisoner  deliveries,  absence  of 
a.-dy  attorneys,  late  jurors  in  pendaig  trials, 
u  missing  iaieipreter  or  .sonietLmes  the  late 
;'.:.-i-.'al  of  the  judgto  Ll.cm.selves,  ol;en  causa 
a  part  lo  be  shut  dov.n. 

T.ia'.y  of  the.se  staff  problems  could  bo 
ancvin.tcd  by  be-tcr  supervision  and  where 
outside  parties  or  a^jencies  are  at  fault,  the 
.idoption  and  enforcement  of  sanctions  and 
polif.ie,  dc.-i'.v.ied  to  in,?ure  proper  function 
of  the  c(.uri. 

When  any  delay  occurred  a;id  the  judge 
left  the  bench  there  was  trequeully  a  pro- 
^res.--ive  breakdown  until  the  part  siiut  down 
l.-r  the  dr.y.  When  a  part  closed  at  any  time 
in  the  afternoon,  the  court  staff  ustially  dis- 
appeared. We  could  not  det-ermine  their  lo- 
cation or  how  they  might  be  reassembled  If 
new  work  were  to  be  found. 

In  sumniary.  the  Economic  Council 
study  ascribes  the  delays  noted  in  its 
.^urvey  to  "the  failure  of  the  judi- 
ciary to  schedule  its  workload  properly 
and  to  discipline  lav.ycrs  and  other  court 
personnel  who  v^rc  absent  or  tardy." 

The  problem.,  of  court  delay  in  the 
State  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  City 
are  similar  to  those  being  experienced  in 
the  Federal  courts.  I  have  proposed  a 
solution  to  court  delay  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  S.  754,  the  speedy  trial  bill.  Tiic 
Economic  Council  report  calls  for  "sanc- 
tions and  policies  to  insure  i.aoper  func- 
tion of  the  court."  S.  754  includes  cuch 
sanction.s  and  policies.  The  bill  requires 
automatic  dismissal  with  prejudice  of 
any  case  which  is  not  brought  to  trial 
within  its  mandatory  time  limits.  Thi.. 
.sanction  should  efFecticcly  curtail  the  ex- 
tensive pretrial  delays  which  frequently 
o?cur  in  the  Federal  court  system.  The 
(H  ;mi::sal  sanction  jjrovides  a  selfish  mo- 
th o  for  the  criminal  defendant  to  seek  a 
,;)ccdy  trial  and  provides  a  harsh  penally 
for  any  itnjustifiable  delay  by  the  prose- 
cution or  the  courts  in  bringing  a  case  lo 
irial.  S.  753  also  provides  that  each  Fed- 
eral court  district  i.ircpare  a  plan  detail- 
ing its  requirements  for  additional  staff 
and  resources  which  will  be  needed  to 
achieve  tlie  ultimate  goal  of  commence- 
ment of  trial  within  60  days  of  arrest. 
Fa:  cd  with  a  stiff  di.iiniasal  sanction  and 
the  availaLility  of  .-uflicient  administra- 
tive arssistance  under  the  provisions  of  S. 
7.54,  Federal  jud.-cs  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  allow  the  type  of  activities  uhich  frus- 
trate .speedy  justice  in  the  Stale  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  City. 

For  too  long  the  Congress  lias  relied  on 
the  Fedcr;il  courts  to  put  their  own  house 
in  order.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
hoped  for  improteraenls  hate  not  been 
forthcoming.  What  is  now  necessary  L>  a 
national  statement  of  policy  that  the 
Congre.-o  will  no  longer  tolerate  busi- 
ne.s.j  as  usual  in  Federal  criminal  trials. 
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Only  strong  legislation  such  as  S.  754 
v.ill  provide  the  momentum  and  the  pres- 
.-ure  to  achieve  speedier  trials  and  Insure 
iliat  we  never  have  to  read  an  article 
tliat  says  that  Federal  district  judges 
spend  almost  a  quarter  of  ll:eir  working 
days  at  lunch. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  un.iiiimous  con- 
.sent  that  tlie  full  text  of  tire  New  York 
Times  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jeclion.  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  6.  19731 

JlIDt.KS    FolNU   ON    Blnch   Onlv    52    PtRCt-Nr 
OF    D.AV 

(By  David  Burnl.am) 

During  a  sample  week,  tlie  State  Su- 
preme Cotirt  Ju.stiies  luuidliut;  criminal  cases 
in  Manhattan  were  on  the  bench  an  average 
of  3  hours  and  21  minutes  a  day.  or  52  per 
cent  of  their  nominal  working  time,  a  study 
by  the  Economic  Development  Council  lias 
found. 

The  study  by  a  task  f f  rce  of  management 
specialists  concluded  that  the  two  major 
causes  of  what  is  called  the  "substantial 
under-tUill7.ation"  of  the  courts  was  the 
failure  of  the  judiciary  to  schedule  its  work 
load  properly  and  to  discipline  lawyers  and 
cither  court  personnel  who  were  absent  or 
t  ardy. 

23    MINUTES    SnOnTFR 

Although  other  sections  of  the  council's 
examination  of  State  Supreme  Court  were 
ielea.sed  last  summer  by  Pr'.'.->iding  Justices 
Harold  A.  Stevens  and  Samuel  Rabui.  the 
iiighiy  critical  reports  concerning  the  han- 
dling of  criminal  rases  in  Manhaltan  never 
'Vr'ie  publicly  distributed. 

Ihe  court-utilization  study  dated  Nov.  28. 
Ut72,  and  a  brief  follow-up  study  dated 
January  of  this  year,  were  done  without 
cost  for  the  courts  by  a  team  of  eii'lit  man- 
agement and  system  specialists  working  full 
.  imp  • 

For  the  first  ?tndy  the  task  force  moni- 
tored 19  Manhattan  courtrooms  from  Feb  28 
(O  March  24  last  vear,  when  it  found  that 
the  average  on-tlic-bench  time  wa-s  3  hours 
and  44  minutes  DurinEt  the  follow-up  study, 
which  csvered  the  week  of  last  Dec.  11-15. 
the  on-the-ben'-h  time  declined  to  i  hours 
and  21  mmtites 

Tlie  general  rules  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, the  umbrella  organization  of  state 
courts,  say  the  courts  in  the  state  .^hall 
ojien  "not  later  than  10  A.M."  nnd  clo.se 
•not  earlier  than  5  P.M."  and  that  daily  ses- 
sion  "shall    total   not   less   than    sis   hours  " 

Supreme  Court  Judge  Edward  R  Dudley, 
who  administered  the  courts  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  council  study,  said 
the  leport  w.is  "full  of  half  trttths."  partly 
because  it  "gives  no  idea  of  what  goe,s  on 
in  the  back  room  or  th.c  chambers  "  He  also 
complained  that  the  inana;tcment  specialists 
who  did  the  study  at  the  req'iest  of  Judge 
Stevens,  the  presiding  Justice  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Divisic>n,  First  Department,  "never 
talked  tome." 

Neither  Judge  Stevens  nor  Ger.nld  Stern, 
director  of  administration  of  the  courts  in 
the  first  department,  could  be  renchod  for 
■.■•  niment  about  the  report. 

Di -cussing  the  major  causes  of  the  "down 
Mine"  ot  the  courts,  tiie  council  report  said 
that  with  the  e\repiion  of  the  de'cntrali^ed 
narcotic  parts,  "there  appeared  to  be  no 
proceduri's  for  tran:  lerring  work  or  obtain- 
ing additional  casts  when  a  fully  statfed 
part  was  on  standby  basi.s  or  about  to  close 
ill  the  aUcrncxju  for  lack  of  ca.ses." 

The  report  said  the  lack  of  procedures  to 
coordinate  the  courts  was  aggravated  "by 
poor  stair  support  both  Irom  within  und  out- 
side the  court." 
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SEVERAL  FACTORS  CITED 

I.aie  court  reporters,  delays  lu  fetchuig 
iri.soners.  lale  prisoner  Oeli\eries,  absent,  ol 
tardy  attorneys,  late  jurors  ui  pending  irials. 
a  missing  interprcicr  or  sometimes  the  late 
arrival  of  the  Judges  themtelves.  oltea  cau^e 
a  part  to  shut  down.''  the  report  conliaued. 

But  I  he  coun.  U  said  these  stall  lailures  uid 
ii'.'i  exonerate  the  judges.  '  Muny  ol  vhe.se 
s'al!  problems,  the  report  said,  could  be 
.i.lcviatcd  by  better  supervision  and,  where 
(  uCaicie  parties  or  agencies  arc  at  fault,  the 
:>dop'.;on  and  enforcement  ot  sanctions  jnd 
policies  designed  to  iiiiure  proper  function- 
ing of  the  court." 

'When  any  delay  occurred  and  th.e  judge 
Iclt  the  bench."  the  report  said,  "there  was 
t.-equently  a  progressive  breakdown  until  the 
part  shut  down  for  the  day.  When  a  part 
closed  at  any  time  in  the  afternoon,  the 
court  staff  tcsually  di.-appeared  We  could  tiot 
dotermine  their  location  or  how  they  might 
i:e  reassembled  if  new  work  were  to  bs 
lound." 

HOT-R-HV-IiOfP.    ACCOCr;T 

Tlie  Council's  fir^t  report,  which  moiiit&icd 
tiie  luaiihattau  Courts  aurUig  most  of  March 
U<72.  pro'.iucd  an  hour-by-hour  breakdown 
of  the  actinty  recorded  by  the  monitors. 
■  WhUe  the  court  was  officially  open  at  10 
A  M  .  only  limiied  bench  activity  was  ap- 
pareiil,'  the  report  said,  noting  that  Judges 
were  on  the  bench  in  only  58  per  cent  of  tho 
parts. 

I-roin  II  AM.  to  1  P.M  the  council  found 
Miui  judges  were  on  the  bench  in  71  per  cent 
of  the  courts,  the  high  point  of  their  v.'ork 
clay. 

baring  the  penod  from  1  P.M,  to  2  P.M..  tho 
normal  time  lor  lunch,  tho  a'. erage  propor- 
tion of  judges  on  the  bench  dropped  to  7  per 
cent;  it  jumped  back  to  53  per  cent  Iioin 
2  P.M.  to  3  P  M.  and  UI  per  cent  from  3  VM. 
to  4   P.M. 

Ol  the  period  frcm  -I  P.M  to  5  P.M..  the  re- 
port said:  "Substantially  less  was  accom- 
jjli.slied  during  this  hour  than  any  of  the 
jjreviotts  hours.  Utilisation  by  judges  active 
on  tl;e  bench  dropped  to  38  per  cent  ot 
capacity." 

Although  the  council  report  involved  only 
Manhattan  judges,  other  studies  have  found 
similar  problems  eLsewhere  in  the  city.  An 
analysis  for  the  Judic  i.^l  Data  Processing  Of- 
fice from  June  16  to  Aug.  4.  1970.  In  the 
LJronx  and  Queens,  found  that  17.1  per  cent 
of  the  court  day  w-.as  spent  in  recess  and  24  2 
per  cent  :or  lunch. 

The  report  on  the  bench  ac.  ivity  t.f 
*hp  Manhattan  Jtidites  became  available  at 
a  lime  when  the  courts'  performance  has 
been  criticized  by  several  ot1i>  iais.  includ- 
ing Tilayor  Lindsay,  former  Police  Commis- 
sioner Patrick  V.  Murphy  and  Paul  J  rur- 
ran.  the  former  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
ni!s«^ioti  of  Investi/tation  who  earlier  this 
week  became  the  United  States  Atiorney  for 
(he  Sotirbern  District  of  New  YotV. 

The  JIa\or's  Crinnnal  Justice  Coordtna'inf; 
Council  said  in  it«  animal  report  three  v.eeks 
ago  that  the  backloe  of  felony  cases  in  the 
State  .Supreme  Court  meant  that  "its  ability 
to  deter  crime  is  negated." 

.'\nolher  proljlem  is  tlie  larse  nunt'vr  rif 
arrested  per.>ons  awaiting  trial  In  jail  be- 
cause they  cannot  meet  hall  recpiirement.s. 
Ti'icHCjli  iliore  are  manv  dillerent  reasons  for 
pre-trial  detention,  there  were  1.310  dc- 
tendants  await  im^  supreme  court  action  in 
Manhattan  as  of  the  last  week  in  Mav  .end 
to  the  city  Department  ot  Correction, 


indelible  mark  upon  American  society — 
the  Nnional  Organization  of  Women. 
Today,  the  women  of  NOW  mark  their 
seventh  aruuver.sary.  and.  altliough  there 
remains  mucii  to  be  done,  its  member^iiip 
can  look  back  at  a  fine  record  of 
accomijlishmcnt. 

Actually.  1973  m.irks  a  sicnificant  mile- 
stone in  the  process  of  Women's  Ri.L;ht". 
Tliis  year  v,e  mark  the  l'25th  anniver- 
.sary  of  the  famotis  Seneca  Falls  conven- 
uon  which  is  peneraliy  recognized  as  liie 
beginning  of  the  modern  v.omen'.s  lights 
movement.  In  1848  Mrs  EM/abeth  Cady 
Stanton  Lssued  her  famous  "Declaration 
of  Sentiments"  v.liich  proclaimed  that 
all  men  ar.d  women  are  created  equal. 
and  lier  rallyin:;  ciies  tiien  l:ti\e  been 
IJirkcd  up  by  millions  of  today's  vomcn 
a.s  an  e.\pre.siion  of  their  demands  for 
cfjual  cili/cnsliii).  1073  also  commemo- 
latcs  the  oOlii  amiiversary  of  the  diaft- 
mg  of  the  equal  rights  amendment.  Last 
,vear.  the  Congress  fin:illy  pa.ssed  this 
needed  amendment,  of  v.hich  I  was  proud 
to  cosponsor:  and  the  process  of  early 
latification  by  the  necessary  number  of 
Slates  is  taking  place.  To  date.  30  State 
legislaluies  have  allixed  tlieir  seal  of 
approval  lo  ihts  measure,  and  the  work 
continues  lo  teat h  the  lor.g  sought  goal  as 
.soon  as  pos.siblc. 

I  commend  the  entire  membership  of 
tiie  National  Organization  of  Women, 
und  wish  them  continued  good  fortune. 


NOW 

Mr.  BFALL.  Mr.  President.  I  v,i.sh  to 
extend  my  congratulations  today  to  a 
group  of  dedicated  people  who  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  ot  time  has  made  an 


THE   CHICAGO   PLAN   TO   SAVE   AR- 
CItlTECTURAL     MAS!  ER WORKS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  the  ..iruc-le 
between  the  often  conflicting  uitercsts  of 
protecting  the  enMionment  and  instuing 
continued  social  procress  is  often  in  tiie 
news  the.se  days.  We  are  all  aware  of 
incrensing  ronceiTi  for  protecting  en- 
dangered spetics  of  animals,  for  con- 
serving our  nattu'al  resources,  and  for 
cle:Miinc'   up  our   polluted   envhor.mcnt. 

Mo.st  Americans  have  by  no'vv  been 
uiade  av. ;ire  of  the  imp^rl.ance  and  desir- 
;cOiiity  of  preserving  our  rich  natural 
heritage  Too  few.  iiowever  are  a.s  yet 
cicdicated  to  prc-er-.intr  the  mastcrworks 
of  our  manmade  world.  In  cities  acros.s 
tiie  land,  wonderful  old  buildings  are 
i-cuig  razed  to  make  room  for  more  util- 
itarian structtires.  The  elTorts  of  local 
grouiis  to  save  builriincs  of  architectural 
a::d  historical  importance  are  to.->  often 
unheeded  by  city  planners  who  seek 
greater  financial  icturns  that  larger  but 
less  esthetic  Mruclurcs  can  bring. 

I  am  very  pleased  ihat  the  ci'y  of 
Chicago,  which  has  a  renowned  heritage 
of  architectural  excellence  and  unirjue- 
ness.  now  has  a  plan  under  con.sidcration 
that  wou'd  provide  the  necessary  incen- 
tives to  keep  and  rc:stcrc  buildings  of  ar- 
'"hitecfural  significance  rather  than  to 
demolish  tliem  in  the  n;Tmes  of  progress 
and  increased  revenue. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  discusses  the  so-called 
Chicago  i)lan  and  describes  the  cur- 
rent situation  ui  Chicago.  I  ask  that  this 
aitule  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
.ts  follows' 
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A  Dfvttopmental  Ethic:  FRFsrRviNr, 
Ben  DINGS  Can  Pay  Oty 
(By  William  Marlin) 
(Is  Chicago  shortchanging  It.s  civic  Iden- 
tity for  bargain-basement  schemes?  The 
Monitor's  archit«ctnnil  critic  points  out  tlKif 
Curl  Sundbvirt;-:.  great  cuy  has  all  but  tiirneU 
Its  big  shoulders  on  buildings  that  have  be- 
come architectural  benchmarks.  Some  of 
the.-e  pioneer  buildings  have  already  fallen 
to  the  wrecking  ball.  Others  are  threntened. 
Economics  is  yivei;  as  the  reason.  Yet  otiier 
cities  are  finding  moneymaking  uses  for  land- 
marks that  have  outlived  their  original  pur- 
pose. Now,  the  lederal  government  has  sug- 
gested that  Chicago  con--ider  setting  aside  its 
valuables  in  a  national  cultural  park  ) 

Chh.ag<.i. — For  keeps.  Thats  how  they 
built. 

"For  keeps  and  a  sint,le  day,"  as  uutlior 
Nelson  Algren  put  it. 

The  Chicago  sihooi  of  architecture,  span- 
ning the  last  two  decades  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, spawned  a  fundamental  revolution  in 
Its  Art  and  Science  building. 

Fundamental  in  its  use  of  new  materials 
and  methods — the  elevator,  the  steel  frame, 
expaiLses  of  gla.>s,  those  cai.^.son  foundations 
(the  first  even)  driven  deep  into  the  bedrock 
of  social  and  technological  change.  Funda- 
mental, too.  in  its  impact  on  the  look,  the 
outlock.  the  livelihood  of  urban  America,  at 
leiist  as  fundamental  as  th.e  transcendental 
flowering  of  New  England,  or  the  New  Or- 
kan.s  ginesio  of  ja/z. 

E.XPRtSSION     IN     Bt-nolNG 

With  the  Chicago  school.  coiistrucr;.iii  be- 
came expre-,sion.  Straightforward  elegantly 
simple,  without  a  single  di.s.-,eiitiiig  line,  the 
tall  buildiin;  was  born — technology  turned  to 
human  .-ervue,  harbinger  of  a  new  age.  It 
was  not  for  Otis  (with  his  elevator)  or  for 
Bessemer  i  with  hi.->  steel)  to  envision  the 
schools  ultimate  bignilicance,  however.  It 
wa.<;  for  architect  Ixmis  Sullivan— the  school's 
leger.dary.  beloved  patriarch — to  note:  "The 
.social  slginticance  of  the  tall  building  is,  in 
finality,  its  most  important  pha.se." 

For  what  Sullivan,  his  famous  partner 
Dankmar  Adler,  and  their  contemporaries 
had  in  inmd  was  not  jusi  a  new  .structural 
system,  but  a  new  ethical  system  by  which 
to  enliance  the  visual  and  functional  har- 
mony of  city  life. 

Perhaps  they  were  a.sking  too  much. 

Present  day  Chicago,  seemingly  dead-set 
on  di.sarray.  has  all  but  turned  its  big  shoul- 
ders on  these  pioneering  buildings— the  very 
sources  of  Its  renown  as  an  architectural 
mecca,  and  the  benchmarks  by  which  im-n 
have  built  since, 

thf:  Bt.sv  h.marks 

There  i-  the  Rookerv,  de.slgned  by  Dan- 
iel H  Buniham  and  John  Wellljorn  R<x)t 
(1886),  and  their  Monadnock  (1891)  — a 
stunningly  spare  clifl  of  brick.  The  Man- 
hattan by  William  le  Baron  Jenney  (1890) 
The  Marquette  by  Holahird  and  Roche 
(1895),  The  ■•gla.->hic"  Reliance  bv  Burn- 
ham  (189.5)— alternating  ribbons  of  gla,-s 
and  terra  cotia  hung  from  steel,  expre.ss- 
Ing  its  .structure,  the  true  "curtain  wa!!  " 
These,  and  a  do/.en  other-  around  the 
downtown  Loop  (operating  at  or  near  full 
capacity)  are  living,  working  tie."?  to  Chi- 
tagos  pa.sl.  Yet  one  Is  In  grave  danger  of 
being  pulv-eri/ed  for  tlie  sake  of  .specula- 
tive profit. 

Only  la-t  year  Adler  a:  SulUvar.s  famed 
Stock  Exchange  (1894)  bit  tlie  dust.  It 
was  Uk>  dirty  to  clean  up,  too  cluttered 
to  clean  out.  its  owners  said.  It  will  be 
replaced  by  a  4()-^»ory  higli-n.se  oi  sub,-:s- 
teiii.  design. 

Sure  enough,  this  new  building  will  pav 
more  taxes  than  the  old  one  did  and 
eaili^ar  more.  After  all.  the  Stock  Ex- 
chi<m;e\  was    only    13    Stories    high  -  hardly 


enough    to    meet    the    zoning    (and    profit  i 
tif   Its  La   Salle  Street   site. 

Even  though  it  qualified  for  oHicial  des- 
ignation as  a  city  landmark,  its  owners 
said  such  status  was  a  'confiscation"  of 
their  rights,  and  deniiindcd  that  the  city 
either  i.ssue  a  demolition  permit  or  "com- 
pensate"  them   for   the   loss, 

CITY    COtlNcn,    BAIKin 

Although  the  city's  Landmark  Commis- 
sion recommended  olBcial  status  for  the 
Stock  Exchange,  based  on  overwhelming 
endorsement  from  experts  around  the 
world,  the  City  Council  balked,  as  it  has 
on  several  other  comini.ssiou  recommenda- 
tions since   then. 

The  council's  rea.sons  for  doing  so  are 
many — Die  main  one  being  economics.  Yet, 
it  IS  the  politicians'  stubborn  refusal  To 
envision  the  moneymaking  potential  of 
these  landmarks  v.hich  makes  their  actions 
so  remarkable.  In  many  part,s  of  the  coun- 
try— in  Boston  and  Saa  Francisco,  e.speci- 
ally — adaptive  vise  of  old  buildings  for 
timely,  revenue-producing  purposes  has  be- 
come  almost   a   developmental   ethic. 

Sadly,  otiicial  Chicago  s  idea  of  growth 
i.s  lo  pull  the  city  up  by  its  roots  and.  m 
so  doing,  lo.se  the  scale  and  character  of 
Its  streets,  exchanging  Its  civic  identity  for 
bargain    basement   schemes. 

Some  of  them  are  benign  in  theni- 
selvcs— the  Sears  Tower  by  Skidmore. 
Owlngs  &  Merrill,  stretched  "sportlngly  to 
1.450  feet,  the  Hancock  (also  by  SOM  i , 
comoined  apartments  and  offices,  and  10- 
ycar-old  Manna  Cltv  by  B.-rtrand  Gold- 
berg, a  true  city  within  a  city.  But  manv 
more  of  them  are  blatantly  banal  office  and 
apartment  complexes  which  insist  on  call- 
ing alienlion  to  their  mediocrity  with 
kitsch   as   tasteless   a.s    reheated    cotTee. 

Can  there  be  a  balance  between  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  past?  Or  will 
Chiciigo  opt  for  that  ultimate  condemiiatinn 
of  W.  H.  Auden  and  .settle  for  being  'grace- 
less" about  urban  growth? 

There  is  no  rea.son  it  should  not.  Not  now. 

The  US.  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
come  up  with  a  propo.sal  which  would  work 
Chicago  schfXJl  landmarks  into  the  econoini< 
mainstream,  setting  them  aside  as  units  in  a 
national  cultural  park— Americas  first.  It  is 
a  concept  worth  study  for  cities  and  towns 
across  the  United  States  where  remnanis  of 
our  architectural  and  urban  heritage  are 
t  Ureatened. 

INCENTIVE     ZONING 

To  tuUy  appreciate  the  value  of  the  In- 
terior Departments  Chicago  Plan,  as  it  is 
being  called,  one  must  appreciate  that  the 
Chicago  School  was,  It.sell,  a  result  of  eco- 
nomic incentive.  The  great  lire  (1871),  the 
frenetic  growth  after  It,  both  called  for  lots 
of  new  .-pace— and  fast.  As  the  pri<e  of  down- 
town land  soared,  so  did  the  buildings— what 
with  the  new  means  to  make  tall  buildings 
possible 

In  the  process,  economic  incentives  creat- 
ed a  cultural  presence  which  continues  to  in- 
form and  iiiopire  people  everywhere — com- 
ing, as  they  do  by  the  thousands  each  year,  lo 
get  a  handle  on  the  Chicago  heritage. 

It  IS  only  natural,  then,  that  the  Chicago 
Plan  should  seek  out  the.se  same  incentives 
to  ?ave  the  Chicago  School. 

The  prod  (or  the  poker,  depending  on  how 
charitable  you  are)  is  zoning.  Incentive  zon- 
ing, to  be  specilic.  According  to  provisiuns 
wo.-ked  out  by  Jcjhn  J.  Costonls,  professor  of 
lav/  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  dcvelopmei.t 
rights  in  excess  of  what  regular  zoning  would 
normally  permit  on  a  landmark  site  could  be 
transterrcd  to  adjacent  or  neartjy  parc(?ls. 

Such  transfers  would  take  place  within  a;i 
agreed-on  preservation  district,  with  height 
and  density  guidelines  .set  down  and  supcr- 
visi^d  by  relevant  city  agencies.  In  the  bar- 
gain, ecijiiomlc  pressure  of  the  laialinark  at 


stake  would  be  cased,  if  not  removed.  Tiie 
sale  of  development  rights  would  enable  the 
landmark  owner  to  clean  up  and  maintain 
his  building  rather  than  close  It  out.  New 
projects  benefiting  from  the  transfer  of  de- 
velopment rights  would,  of  course,  pay  pro- 
portionally more  to  the  city's  coffers,  while 
the  recycled  landmark  woulci  pay  proportion- 
ally lebs, 

DEVKIOP.MKNT-BIi.HXS    BANK 

Complementing  this  provision — one  which 
real-estate  lawvcrs  call  "compensatory  zon- 
ing"— would  be  a  development  rights  "bank  ' 
where  unu.sed  rigliis  would  be  deposited  and 
later  sold,  varying  chxinks  at  a  time,  under 
city  supervision,  .Such  sales  would  create  a 
revolving  preservation  fund.  Reed  money  for 
the  bank  and  related  fund  would  come  from 
Congress  which  must  approve  the  cultural 
park  concept  -when  (and  if)  Chicago  ac- 
ceots  it. 

Siully,  and  in  contrast  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  l(xal  business,  civic,  and  cultural  leaders, 
city  Oilicials  have  been  sitting  on  their  hands 
for  tlie  past  two  months,  making  little  or  no 
comincnt  on  the  Interior  Department's  over- 
ture. Even  the  legal  and  real-estate  commu- 
nity is  getting  impatient.  After  all,  sever.'U 
of  its  representatives  have  been  involveil 
with  putting  together  and  lobbying  for  Pro- 
fe.s.sor  Costonis's  study  over  the  last  two 
years — men  like  Jared  Schlaes  la  real-estate 
mail)  and  Richard  Miller  (a  lawyer  and  head 
of  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Council). 

Architc<-t  William  Hartmun  of  Skldmonv 
Owings  ^-  Merrill,  is  heading  a  committee 
apjiomted  by  ^^ayor  Richard  J.  Daley  last 
year,  to  see  what  might  be  done  to  fornuila'e 
a  package  deal  for  saving  the  remaining 
master^\orks.  Now,  all  of  them  have  the 
Chicago  Plan  to  rally  round.  Mail  to  Mayor 
Daley  and  to  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary 
of  tiie  ImerKjr,  has  been  heavily  in  favor 
of  the  plan — even  frcjin  those  who  have  uevii 
studied  architecture. 

OMICIALS   CRIIICIZED 

So  otiicial  Chicago's  .so-far  refusal  to  ac- 
cept would  be  in  outright  defiance  of  keen 
local,  national,  even  international,  sentiment 
It  would  also  be  in  outright,  ignorant  de- 
fiance of  its  own.  oft-stated  priority — mean- 
ing 'economic  realities." 

For  the  reality  is  that  the.se  Chicago  ScIkki) 
buildings,  officially  designated,  restored,  and 
adapted  for  new  uses,  would  be  a  source  of 
C(jld  cash.  As  units  in  the  national  cultural 
park,  with  speculative  pressure  and  real- 
estate  ta.x  burdens  transferred  to  other  sites, 
they  would  be  freed  for  new  life— places  to 
work,  places  to  learn  from. 

Tills  would  be  so  much  more  pcrlineiit 
than  putting  the  usual  plaque  on  a  land- 
mark, designating  it  a.s  .such.  Timely  u.se. 
while  keeping  a  landmark's  design  integrity 
Intact — this  is  the  test  of  relevance.  And  in 
today's  market,  the  survival  of  a  city's  cul- 
ture is  no  less  relevant  because  it  is  rooted 
In  economics.  The  strength  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  is  that  it  Uxiks  at  economics  as  Louis 
Sullivan  and  his  peers  looked  at  architec- 
ture: a  human-oriented  blend  of  science  and 
art.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  Chicago  will 
recognize  that  its  past  accomplishments  (.-an 
contribute  to  its  energetic  growth,  lending 
identity  and  Image  to  new  development  and 
giving  people  a  gnp  on  the  city  and  lis 
heritiiL'c. 


THE  TR.^NS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
.soon  be  voting  on  S.  1081,  the  Federal 
Land.s  Right-ot'-Way  Act  of  1973.  The 
pa.s.snge  of  thi.s  bill  i.s  important  bccau.se 
it  will  pave  the  way  for  issuance  of  per- 
mits for  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  piijeline. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  of  support 
for  S.  1081  from  the  American  Gas  A.s.so- 
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elation,  representing  some  300  distribu- 
tion and  transmission  companies  wliich 
deliver  92  percent  of  the  natural  gas  con- 
sumed m  the  Nation.  The  association 
raises  some  important  points  on  the 
need  to  pass  S.  1081  and  the  need  to  pro- 
ceed v.itlf  tlic  trans-Alaska  pipeline  as 
.sooif  as  po.  sible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  as- 
.sociation's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bfiiig  no  cb.jcction,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  i)i'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMEHicArv  Gas  .Association, 
Arlington,  Va  .  June  20,  JOT.f. 
Hon    Tfd  .Stevl.ns, 
f;  .S.  Srnnfc. 
Wa<;hing!on    DC. 

Dr^B  Senator  Stevens:  Tl.e  Americm  O.is 
Asst)ciation.  representing  seme  300  distribu- 
tion and  transmission  companies  which  de- 
liver 92%  of  the  natural  gas  consumed  in 
the  naiton,  would  like  to  summarize  its 
position  on  S.  1081.  the  Federal  Lands  Rieht- 
of-Way  Act  of  1973.  We  understand  S  1081 
will  be  called  up  .-oon  for  Senate  considera- 
tion and  we  have  cnclo.sed  a  detailed  mem- 
orandum of  our  position  on  the  bill  for  addi- 
tional reference. 

The  bUl  is  important  lo  us  because  it  will 
pave  the  way  lor  Lssuance  of  permits  for 
con.struction  of  the  Trans-.Alaskr  oil  pipe- 
line, which  IS  the  necessary  foicrunner  to 
consLruiliou  of  a  gas  pipeline  from  .Ma.^ka's 
North  Slope.  North  .Slope  gas  is  cstim:ited  at 
:5.')8  trillion  cubic  feet  of  proved  and  po- 
tential rcierves.  and  is  urgently  needed  to 
help  alleuate  the  severe  g.is  shortage  in  the 
na'tioii  and  to  iielp  our  cities  met  i  current 
air  quality  slaiHiards  by  making  available 
ad'ailional  quantitie.-,  of  this  cleaner  burn- 
ing fuel 

Howc\cr,  Ijelore  we  can  proceed  with  a  gas 
pipeline,  now  [jri.pjsed  to  be  routed  through 
C.iii.ida,  Ihere  mobt  be  firm  supplies  ol  gas. 
The  gas  resources  at  Prudhoe  Bay  provide 
the  'anchor"  for  liie  gas  pipeline  project, 
and  since  nioji  of  the  Prudlioj  rcoerves  are 
a.jSoci:ited  wilh  oi;  in  the  reservoir,  gas  pro- 
due  .11  must  of  ntce.^.-.ity  aw.ut  oil  produc- 
tion, 'i'he  quick(-st  mcaiij  of  initial  lag  oil 
production  is  the  BOO-mile  Traii-s-A'.aaka 
route,  and  serious  delays  of  up  to  10  years 
would  r?suU  if  ilie  oil  mu.-=i  come  through 
a  'I'rans-Canada  route.  Euildmg  the  two  Hues 
simultaneously  through  Canada  has  been 
suggested,  btit  this  Is  not  feasible  for  the 
economic  .and  logi.tic  reasons  detailed  in  our 
meniorandum. 

AG  .A.  supjjorts  the  version  of  S.  1081  rc- 
pr.rtcd  by  th.e  Iiilerior  Committee  as  the  best 
vehicle  now  available  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem We  urge  you,  on  behalf  of  our  member 
comp.iiilcs  and  the  150  n:iinon  con:;umers 
they  ser\e.  to  support  thi.s  legislation  so  vi- 
tally needed  for  the  continued  comfort  and 
health  of  this  I  would,  of  course,  he  happy  to 
an-;wcr  any  further  questions  you  may  have 
on  thi:;  Issue. 

Sincerely. 

Ct^oncK  II   Lav. r-:xrr:. 


MEHfORANDUM     Re    S.     1081 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
The  Wildcrnrsa  Soiictt/  r,s-.  .Iforfon  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  197:3.  FeJer.il  le-islal  Ion  is  needed 
immediately  to  modernize  the  right-of-way 
jirovis'ons  of  the  Miner.\l  Leasing  Act  of 
1020.  'llie  major  isnie.  of  course,  was  that  of 
the  Trans-AKiska  oil  pipeline  which  led  lo 
the  Court  of  .Appeals  decision  that  the  rlght- 
of-w.iy  provisions  of  the  1020  Act  arc  "ap- 
plicable to  today's  plpclii-c  projects,  even 
during  time  of  construction.  W'c  wish  to  ad- 
ilres-  this  maior  Issue  and  the  significance 
of  the  Trjns-AlHSk:i  nil  pipeline  to  the  timely 
solulion  of  our  na'ilon's  natur;U  qas  supply 
problem.   Plciso   note   the   cn;ph.isis   on   gas 


supply.  All  of  the  controversy  and.  unfortu- 
nately, most  of  the  attention  is  devoted  to  oil 
supply.  Yet  the  Trans-Alaska  oil  p.peline  is 
an  essential  step  in  making  Alaska's  vast 
natural  gas  supplies  available  by  as  mu  h  as 
10  years  sooner  th.m  woulci  be  p  >:  ible  if  the 
Canadian  oil  route  is  pursued. 

As  Mr,  Wilber  Mack.  Cliairinun  of  the  Amer- 
ican Natural  Gas  System  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, stated  ttlien  ho  test.fied  before  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Ccmmitlee  on  May  3  "the  oil 
pipeline  is  an  essential  forerunner  to  an 
overland  gas  pipeline.  "  Mr.  Mack  went  on  to 
sav : 

"Because  the  Prullioe  Bay  reserves  con- 
t.im  natural  gas  In  solu:ioii  and  In  asso- 
ciation with  the  oil.  no  gas  can  be  produced 
from  the  field  until  o.l  produc'i,:on  has  com- 
menced. The  gas  pipel.ne  is  therefore  st  hed- 
uled  to  be  constructed  as  soon  after  c.im- 
pletion  of  the  Trans-Alaska  oil  line  as  p:'S- 
sible  and  it  is  njw  expected  iha'.  gas  from 
-A'.a-ka  and  northern  Canada  will  begin  to 
flow  to  the  Lower  48  states  by  about  1078. 

'If.  h'>we\er.  the  oil  line  were  to  be  con- 
.struL'.ed  lliroagh  Canada,  it  la  cle.ir  that  the 
fas  line  v.ould  be  delayed  until  the  mid- 
1080's  or  bevond  and  that  the  cost  of  gas 
transported  through  the  line  would  be  in- 
creased so  signifl  -antly  as  to  cast  doubts  en 
Its  eronomlc  feasibility.  .  .  .  (T)he  delay  la 
cn-tructlon  of  tlie  Tran.'^-.Ma.ska  oil  pipeline 
has  already  delayed  the  gas  pipeline  tim^- 
table  by  several  yeirs.  and  our  e.irlier  esti- 
mates of  the  lost  of  the  project  have 
mcrcas.d  by  several  billiotis  of  dollars." 

Construction  ol  the  gas  pipel.ne  would 
necessarily  have  t  >  be  deferred  r.-r  tiiese  b;i;.ic 
re.isoiis: 

(1)  The  pas  reserves  provide  the  "anchor" 
for  the  propn.sed  .Arctic  pas  p  peline  t'ntll 
large  volumes  of  gas  are  beintt  piodui^ed  and 
delivered,  it  would  be  Impiss.bie  to  produce 
tlie  gas  required  to  support  construction  of 
a  gis  pipeline. 

(2)  Ncir  IS  it  pos.iible  to  construct  an  oil 
pipeline  and  a  pa.;  p.peline  through  Canada 
.-linultancously.  Construction  of  an  oil  line 
v.ouUl  require  all  available  construction 
eciuipment ,  construction  personnel,  trans- 
port, supply  and  cDmmmilcatlons  facllitii 
Tlierc  Is  smoly  tjo  v.'ay  a  gas  pipeline  couii 
be  constructed  while  construction  of  the  o;l 
line  v.as  in  progress  through  the  same  area. 

(3)  Even  apart  from  the  two  preceding 
factors,  a  gas  pipeline  could  not  be  con- 
structed through  Canada  at  tlie  same  time 
as  the  oil  Une  because  of  financial  considera- 
tions. 

(a  I  We  have  been  arivised  that  financin? 
of  the  e^s  pipolino  alone,  which  will  cost 
about  $5  billion  for  the  Alaskan  and  Cana- 
dian faciiries  and  anotlicr  al  billion  for  la- 
cililies  in  the  Lower  48  stales,  will  Ijc  a  very 
dilTicuH  unucrtakir.g  which  will  strain  the 
c,apabilily  of  bo'h  Canadian  and  United 
States  capital  markets.  There  Is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  rss  pipeline  could  he  linancr-d 
at  the  same  tune. 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  while  v. e  arc  con- 
vinced that  co'.siructioi  of  the  gas  pipeline 
alone  will  not  have  a  disruptive  effect  upon 
tho  Canadian  ecjiiomy,  simultaii'  jus  coi- 
otri.ction  of  tico  sucli  projects  in  Canada 
having  a  total  cost  of  well  over  $10  billion 
would  involve  suc'n  a  massive  intlu?:  of  cnol- 
lal  as  to  threaten  a  severe  incre.-.se  in  the 
lalue  of  the  Canadian  dollar  and  a  massiie 
dislocation  of  the  Canudian  economy. 

There  Is  an  addi'tional  reason  why  the 
Trans-Alaska  11  oil  pipeline  should  receive  iin- 
niedialc  priorily  tlie  en\ iroiimeni.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  argue  that  Uio  etuironment 
13  a  reason  fur  bulldi'ig  the  Trai.s-AIas'n 
line  v.hen  eoncern  for  the  environment  hn<; 
delayed  construction  of  the  line  for  so  long 
However,  we  believe  that  the  potculial  en- 
vironment.il  bciiefus  to  be  djrived  from  the 
delivery  of  the  31.5  tnllion  cubic  lect  of 
pro\ed  Alaskan  reserves  lo  the  lower  48  are 
slguilicaut  and  this  supplv  will  improve  the 


environment  and  supplement  the  ener^ 
supplies  In  thoe  areas  where  it  Is  most 
needed. 

It  IS  for  the.se  reasons  that  A  G.A  testified 
oil  May  3  bt-lore  tlie  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  S.  i:t70.  which  would 
L'rant  Congressional  approval  of  tlie  Tra..s- 
Alaska  oil  pipeiine  Congressional  approval 
of  this  bill  would  have  sol'.ed  the  immediate 
problem  of  the  TAPS  but  would  ha'.e  de- 
ferred for  further  deliberation  the  brr  ader 
ciu^stlon  of  ri(7hts-of-way  le?i-'.ation.  which 
.A  G  .A  supported  in  testirnonv  before  the 
.ame  coiTimitte?  on  March  27  However,  the 
Committee  decided  to  adopt  the  treneral  legis- 
lative anproach  contained  In  S  1081  rather 
!han  the  specific  legislative  approach  in 
S,  970.  and  reported  the  amended  version  of 
S    1081. 

This  legi.slative  action  has  verv  special  im- 
pact on  the  health  and  comfort  of  ex. sting 
and  prospective  consumers  served  by  the  na- 
tion's gas  industrv  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
s'rongly  th?  A  G.A.  concern  for  the  'health 
nnd  comfort  "  ol  the  150  000,000  natural  gas 
consumers  in  this  nati.:-!  S  1081  will  help 
solve  the  immediate  ri"ht-of-v,av  problem 
and  the  lon-'-ranL-e  solution  to  the  natural 
gas  .-hor'age  We  urge  you  on  b(half  of  the 
.A  G  A.  member  compaiaes  and  our  constitu- 
ent consumers  to  vnie  In  favor  of  the  re- 
ported bill,  s,  1081.  to  help  us  meet  cur  re- 
-ponsibllitios  to  our  ronsutners 


THE  PROBI.E^!S   OP  STRIP  MINING 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Mine 
Area  Protection  Act  of  1973,  S  Ol'3,  and 
11. R.  48G3,  i-  Icsl'^lation  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  minors  tliroughuut  AlasVta  and 
I  lie  United  Sti'tes, 

This  bill  is  one  of  several  the  Senate 
Intenrir  Committre  is  considonng  to  deal 
I'ith  tho  prrblpms  nf  strip  mining.  Far 
from  bring  unable  or  unwilling  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  the  administratior.  has 
shown  bv  the  introduc'ion  of  this  bill 
\h.a  it  is  ):'repar(d  to  deal  forthrightiy 
with  the  States  m  this  matter. 

In  order  to  explain  this  Ictrislation. 
I  he  Department  of  the  Interior  pubh.shcd 
a  foct  shcot  en  it  on  June  1.  I  request 
iinanimom  con.'^cnt  that  this  fact  slieet 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

Tlicre  bcint:  no  obiection.  tlie  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  il.e 
Rrcot?  as  follows: 

V  F'    Dr:'ART>ttNT  Of  thi  Inttbior. 

M"as7n7ioro7i.  D  C  .J.aie  1.  19T3. 
MiNTu  Arta  Protection  Act  of  1973 
Tlie  Mined  \-ca  Protection  Art  <.f  1973  was 
introduced  m  the  03rd  Congress  bv  Messrs 
.Tackson  nitd  Saylor  respectively  as  S.  923  and 
H  R.  48oJ  lis  purpose  Is  to  broaden  Federal- 
State  cooperation  In  fill  a.^peci.s  ol  miiunpt 
operations  and  to  pre  cut  further  environ- 
mental Qeierii •ration  attributable  to  uuder- 
i.rouiid  and.  or  surface  mining. 

Bith  surface  .'.nd  nnderi-rouiid  mh:tng 
have  adversely  ailected  millions  of  .icres  rf 
land  th.roughout  the  Na'i-ion.  SiZtation  ur.d 
acid  laden  drainage  have  contributed  to  the 
de'-orior  itlon  of  waterways  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  wildlife  habitats. 

i'lespiit  trends  Lidicute  that  the  prodiic- 
lioii  of  coal  and  minerals  by  surface  uiciiiuc^ 
is  on  the  tr.c'e.ise  This  i..crt;Lse  in  produc- 
tion will  I  iidoi.btcdiy  be  ac'i-:npa:iied  by  an 
iiicreiinc  in  eiuironmciital  degrad  I'.ioii  if 
proper  controls  are  not  made  an  intrgril 
part  of  the  mining  process. 

T.ven'y-nuie  States  h.;ve  er.acied  £  ime 
fiTm  of  legislation  dealing  with  .-■  irfacc  min- 
ing problems.  Only  three  have  done  60  with 
respect  to  undorgrouud  mining  State  Iir.vs. 
however,  vary  ace  'rding  to  mineral.?  mli.ed 
una  .siriiigeucy  of  requiremauL^.  rederal  K,^- 
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Islatlon  Is  clearly  needed  to  ensure  eciultable 
mining  regulations,  eluninate  reLTUlatory  iii- 
i-oiiMsteiules  within  uulI  bei.veen  Siate.s  and 
reattirm  the  au'ihoruy  of  the  States  over 
tlietr  mining  operations. 

The  Mltved  .^rea  Protection  Act  i,  designed 
U->  in!fl;i  tl'.at  need.  It  would  reqinre  the 
Sscretary  of  the  IiU-erlor  to  develop  guide- 
line.s  (within  90  day.s  of  enactment)  for 
State.s  to  follow  in  developiJig  their  le^i.sla- 
tive  pro-rrani.s.  The  bill  would  aKo  reciuire 
the  Secretary  to  develop  perlorinanco  stand- 
ards within  120  days  of  tnactnienl  for  the 
reclamation  of  surface  and  open  pit  mines 
and  within  one  year  for  underground  mlne.'^ 
The  States  would  have  one  year  to  .vuiinut 
their  regulatory  program  for  approval  of  ;he 
Secretary.  Failure  to  do  so  would  re.-^ult  m 
the  Secretary  Is-suin^;  and  enfnrciiii^  regula- 
tions for  that  State. 

To  advice  the  Secretary  in  developing 
!?uidellnes  and  performance  .vtandards.  the 
bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  compo.sed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Departments  of  Agriculiure 
and  Commerce,  tiie  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley  Authi.rltv. 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Comnnsfion  and 
the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

Hearings  on  this  and  other  proposed 
mined  area  protection  legislation  were  held 
March  13  thruugh  l(i.  April  30.  and  May  14 
and  15  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Hearings  In  tlie 
House  were  held  on  April  9.  10,  16.  and  17 
before  ttie  Subcommittees  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Mines  and  Mining,  Commi'tee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Attairo 


MACKENZIE    PIPELINE    MAY     FACE 
QUAKES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pre.sidciU.  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  dan- 
ger of  earthqualces  alonf<  tlie  trans- 
Alaska  pipehne  route.  On  the  other  hand, 
little  has  been  said  about  similar  haz- 
ards along  a  proposed  tiiin.';-Cunadian 
route. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Oilweck 
magazine  on  June  4  places  this  matter  in 
proper  perspective.  It  states  that  seismic 
risk  Is  significant  alontj  the  proposed 
Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  corridor  near 
Fort  MacPherson  in  tlie  Mackcn/ie 
Delta. 

I  a.-;k  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  placed  in  the  Recopd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t!:e  Rf.copd, 
as  follows: 

Mackenzie     Pipjiine     Corridor     M -.v     Face 
Quakes  Niar  Delia 

Seism)'  risk  is  slgnifiraiit  along  the  pro- 
posed Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  corridor  ne.'ir 
Fort  MacPherson  In  the  Mackenzie  Delta. 
And  peak  horl/oii'a!  ground  acceleratlon.s- 
greater  than  10  detrree."  gavitv  are  predicted 
lor  part  of  Northern  Yukmi  near  the  pr<j- 
posed  corri'ior 

However,  seismic  ri-k  doe-n-t  .-eem  t.,  Ije 
signiticant  elsewhere  along  the  pr<iposed  cor- 
r:dor  in  Caiiada  Anne  Steven';,  ueophvsi'ist 
with  the  ear'h  pJiv.sics  branch  ol  the  federal 
Kner^  v.  Min<  ,  and  Resources  Department, 
'old  the  Arctic  geology  symposium 

Pipflines  and  stations  in  risk  area.--  will 
have  to  be  desigr.cd  to  re^st  earthquakes, 
•he  suld.  And  essential  characteristics  of 
i.:eij)ci'ical  strtict tires  must  bo  considered  by 
»:!!:.5ineers  involved  in  pipeline  consuiictioii, 

Ifi  k  of  quakes  i.'-  moderate  in  most  of  the 
Ar-'tir  I.slands-  about  the  same  as  O'fawa 
'T  ?.Tcn'rral    Mis.s  Steven  :  ^ald. 

Bfl'ire  1901    data  came  from  sia'loii.s  otit- 

kIr  Canada    s-o  only  lar^'^r  qttakes  were  re- 

'firded.  These  ocetirred  In  the  Kouthwe.'ern 

•  nU  central  part;;  of  Yukon  and  in  Baffin  Bay. 


The  first  seismic  station  in  Northern  Can- 
ada was  opened  in  1950  at  Resolute,  but  it 
recorded  only  distant  qiiake.s.  of  several 
thousand  kilometers.  Other  Canadian  sta- 
tions were  all  n»  the  southern  pan  ol  the 
country. 

In  1U57.  instruments  for  recording  clo.ser 
quakes— within  several  thou.sand  kilo- 
meters— were  installed  at  Resolute.  Two  more 
siation.s,  at  Mould  Bay  and  Alert,  were 
opened  in  1961,  making  t  posible  to  tri- 
angulate and  so  locate  earthquakes  in  the 
Arctic  Islands.  A  station  at  Coppermine  was 
opened  in  1963  and  closed  In  1969.  Yellow- 
knife  began  operating  in  19C1.  Inttvik  in  1969 
and  Whitehor.se  in  1971. 

The  seismic  network  is  now  complete,  with 
no  point  In  Canada  more  than  abotit  500 
miles  from  a  seismic  station.  Miss  Stevens 
said  However,  there  is  only  a  deciwle  of  data 
for  quakes  In  the  Arctic  Islands  and  smaller 
quakes  in  the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley were  not  delected  during  that  tiine 


FURTHER  STUDY  IMPERATIVE  TO 
RESOLVE  ALASKAN  OIL  CONTRO- 
VERSY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing; the  continuin;i  controversy  as  to  how 
Alaskan  oil  may  be  best  brought  into  the 
American  market.  Increasing  attention 
has  been  focii.sed  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  major  pijx-hne  systems  which 
have  been  proposed  to  transport  these  re- 
serves into  the  United  States.  In  the 
course  ol  debate  on  the  i.ssue  it  has  be- 
bccome  clear  that  the  trans-Canadian 
alternative  is  in  many  ways  .sujjerior  to 
the  propo.^ed  pipehne  across  Alaska.  The 
Interior  DeiJartment's  own  Environmen- 
tal Impact  Statement  has  acknowledged 
that  a  trans-Canadian  route  would  be 
superior  to  an  Alaskan  route  from  the 
viewpoint  ol  both  the  terrcstiial  and  ma- 
rine environments. 

The  e<onomic  benefits  which  would 
justity  the  environmental  cost  are  also 
greater  under  a  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line. The  Interior  Department  has  agreed 
that  the  oil  companies,  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka and  tlie  national  economic  welfare 
would  be  best  served  by  the  trans-Ca- 
nadian pi!)eline,  assuming  that  both  pipe- 
lines could  be  built  in  approximately  the 
same  len^tii  of  lime.  This  is  a  valid  as- 
sumption. The  ciiairman  of  the  board  of 
Exxon  Corp.,  one  of  tiie  three  partners 
in  the  con.sortium  pushing  for  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline,  stated  on  May  17  that 
Exxon's  most  optimistic  date  for  com- 
pleting such  a  pipehne  was  late  1978,  a 
date  similar  to  Canadian  Government 
estimates  as  to  when  a  trans-Canadian 
line  could  be  comiileted. 

Wiiy,  then,  have  the  administiation 
and  the  oil  companies  opposed  efforts 
which  v.ould  mandate  a  thorough  and 
independent  study  of  alternatives  to  the 
trans-Alaskan  piijeline  as  required  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act? 
A  recent  article  by  Dr.  Charles  Cic- 
chetti  which  was  pubh.shed  in  Environ- 
ment mat'azine  explores  this  question  in 
detail  Dr.  Cicchetti  is  the  author  o!  an 
excellent  book  entitled  "Alaskan  Oil: 
Alternative  Routes  and  Markets,"  which 
ofTers  a  penetrating  hisigljt  ba.sed  on  2 
yeais  of  research  into  (lie  economic  and 
environmental  asiiects  ol  the  jnoposed 
pipeline  .s.vstems  for  tlie  deliveiy  of  Alas- 
kan oil.  He  was  formerly  a  R<>sear(  h  As- 
.'Ociate  at  Resoui-ces  for  the  Future  and 


is  well  qiialifled  to  address  this  issue  on 
the  basis  of  his  comprehensive  study  of 
the  matter. 

I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Cicchetli's  most 
recent  article  will  be  helpful  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  understanding 
this  situation  more  clearly. 

Mr,  President,  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  article  by  Dr 
Cicchetti  which  appeared  in  the  June 
edition  of  Environment  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord: 

There  beinjj  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Recokil 
li-:  follows: 

Ti;f:  WnoNo  Route 
(By  Charles  J.  Cicchetti) 
A*'einpts  to  balance  the  economic  beneiits 
of  the  Alaskan  oil  field  In  Prudhoe  Bav 
ftg.iiust  the  environmental  costs  of  getting  the 
oil  to  market  are  handicapped  by  heavy  ein- 
pliasls  on  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  (TAPi 
as  oppcsed  to  overland  pipeline  routes 
through  Canada.  Tins  stems  largely  from  the 
tact  that  the  TAP  is  preferred  by  the  oil 
companies  developing  the  Alasktvi  fields.  A 
major  reason  lor  tliLs  preference.las  will  be 
e.Kplalned,  is  that  the  TAP  until  recently 
appeared  to  otter  the  oil  companies  consid- 
erably greater  prolit  potential  than  the  Ca- 
nadian routes.  Recent  changes  in  governmeni 
oil  import  regulations  ha\-e  nullified  the 
pro,*it  advantas'e,  however.  Yet  so  einreni'hed 
has  the  TAP  route  proposal  become,  aiid  so 
urgjiit  has  Alaskan  oil  development  been 
viewed  by  the  comjianies,  that  the  devel- 
opers continue  to  press  for  the  Alaskan 
ro'.ite  even  though  the  Canadian  pipeline 
would,  in  fact,  yield  more  profits  for  them, 
produce  more  lax  benefits  for  Ala-ka  and 
the  federal  government,  deliver  oil  where  It 
1.-  most  needed  in  the  U.S  ,  and  probably  do 
Ics'i  damage  to  the  environment. 

To  explore  the  situation,  1  propose  h^re 
to  sketch  an  environmental  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  dift'erent  transport  systems 
and  then  to  cnncentrate  on  an  economic 
comparison  between  tliem.'  My  intention  is 
to  assess  the  economic  benefits  of  these  par- 
ticular alternative  routes  in  order  that  en- 
v!ri>nmentalists  can  more  easily  balance 
them  against  environmental  cost.'-  which 
have  been  detailed  elsewhere.  It  is  itnportaii' 
I  beiie^.-e.  for  environmentaIi.«ts  to  have  this 
definitive  knowledge  about  the  pipeline  sys- 
tems, since  these  are  presently  the  nio.st 
likelv  methods  to  be  Used  for  oil  shijjment 
<-ven  though  other  means  of  tran.-^portatioti 
have  been  niei)t;oned  (and  will  be  di.scu.s,ed 
inter). 

It  is  also  important  to  sfate  my  conclusii,i! 
at  the  outset  so  that  enviroiunenfalisis  ai.d 
others  will  realize  that  a  pipeline  route 
chosen  under  e.\isting  circumstances  would 
nol  neces.sarily  Ix;  the  one  that  would  yield 
Hie  greatest  advaiuage  to  society,  even 
tliough  ,soeloty  has  a  Ju.st  claim  to  maximum 
licneJit  If  it  Is  to  accept  the  con.sequont  eti- 
^ironmcn:al  co.-,ts.  The  reason  for  this  state 
of  air.ilr.-  Is  that  the  oil  compatiics  finind  i' 
io  their  e'enoinic  advantage  to  pusli  hard  lor 
the  TAP  syhtcm,  even  thinigh  tlie  puijli. 
w..iild  gain  con.siderably  and  tiie  einiron- 
inent  would  suflcr  le.s-;  fri^m  the  Trans- 
Canadtan  .■=yst Dm. 

To  sinnmarize  bririly  what  folliws,  a  Trails- 
Canadian  Pip<'line  (TCP)  would  be  subjee-, 
•tj  fewer  environmental  6tres-,es,  would  avoid 
ure'.ii  pollution  a-.sociated  with  port  and 
termm.il  fiiciliiies  which  are  a  part  of  the 
TAP  sy.,tein.  and  would  be  a  mme  logic. il 
trunk  i)ipeline  for  combined  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopments in  Ala.sl;a  and  Canada.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Canadi.ui  pipeline  would  deliver 
oil  to  US.  in.::kc;s  e,..s-  of  the  Roi'ky  Moun- 
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tains,  which  arc  in  short  supply,  rather  than 
to  the  West  Coast  where  oversupply  caused 
by  input  from  the  TAP  eventually  will  pro- 
duce a  mi.5allocat:on  of  irUural  rcsourcc-s. 
Furihermorc,  utilization  of  the  Trans-Ca- 
nadian as  opposed  to  the  Trans-Alaskati  line 
would  mean  a  present  value  of  up  to  $1  bi7- 
lion  more  in  oil  tax  revenue  for  the  state 
of  Ala,5ka.  probable  lower  costs  to  oil  con- 
sumers e.ast  of  the  Rojkie.;,  and  a  pre.sent 
value  of  up  to  $5  hillian  more  in  net  profit 
to  the  cil  companies  before  corporaie  in- 
como  taxc.s.  The  higlier  corporate  Income 
taxes  w.Mild,  in  turn,  add  more  to  the  U.S. 
fe'Jcral  treasury. 

If  Alaska,  Canada,  the  U.S..  the  oil  consum- 
ing public,   the  oil   companies,  and   the  en- 
vironment all  stand  to  gain  from  the  Traii-i- 
Canadian  line,  why  ha. e  the  oil  conipan.cs 
s'.eadfaslly  focu.-ed  their  pUuu  on  the  Trans- 
Alaskan   route?   A    number   of    reasons    were 
given  publicly,   pariicularly   the   dcsirabiliiy 
of  a  lino  completely  on  U.S.  soil  to  circum- 
vent posiiblc  politic, il  diinculaes  v.i:h  Cana- 
da. But  there  were  l.ir  nure  compelling  rea- 
son:; for  companies  to  favor  the  T.'iP:  Despite 
the    apparent   conomic    dtsadvantage -,    tiie 
companies  planned  the  disirioution  o:  TAP 
oil  in  a  way  that  would  ingeniously  take  ad- 
vaniAge  of  complex  U.S.  laws  regarding  the 
import,   export,,   and   ocean   lran.;-port   of  oil. 
The  laws  were  de.signsd  in  l.irge  p.n-t  to  give 
domestic    oil    producers   and    U.S.   miTchanl 
s'lippcrs  advaiKage.i   in  the  U.S.  oil  market. 
C.>inpanie3    with    trading    imercsis    in    the 
Alaskan   oil,   however,   planned   lo  seek   US 
Presidential  support  lor  an  elaborate  scheme 
(t.o   be   explained    later)    iluu   wri.-;   proposed 
in    1970  -    which    wtJiild    have   enabled    them 
to  play   olf  Alaskan   oil  exports  against  im- 
pjr.s  to  Japan,  thereby  reaping  a  pro0l  even 
larger  than  would  be  obtained  by  u.-.in^  the 
seemingly  advantagcou-.  TCP. 

Anoth.er   plan    ijial   will    be   disetis?ed    in 
more   detail    later   would    take   TAP   cil    not 
i:fceded   on   the  West  Coast,   transport   it   by 
ocean  tanker  or  a  combination  tanker-pipe- 
line system  to  the  Virgai  Islands  t:)  the  Car- 
ibbean lor  rehning,  then  .'hip  il  to  the  US. 
East  Coast  for  .sale.  This  arrangement,  if  the 
state  cf  Alaska  retained  tax  provisions  that 
were  in  effect  when  T.\P  was  first  propised, 
would    enable    the    companies    to    ute    lc-=s- 
cxpensive  foreign  tankers,  make  certain  oil 
sale   or   exchanu-e    arrangements    that    actu- 
ally  wouid   reduce   taxes   owed   to  the   state 
of    Alaska,    and    impoit    Ala-kan    oil    to    t'ae 
East   Coast   withnul    regard   for   the   Manda- 
tory Oi!  Import  Qttota  Program.   (The  quota 
program,   which   coiur.illed   the   quantity   of 
oil   imp.rls   lo   the   U.S.    at   t!ie    lime    plans 
w vre  being  made  by  cil  companic?.  has  re- 
cently been   changed  by   the  President,  and 
now  even  from  a  strict  profit  standpoint  an 
all-land  Canadian   system   is  superior.)    The 
TAP-Viri;ln  Islands  .system  would  vastlv  In- 
crease marine  pollution  since  new  itrminals 
would   be  iiecded  on  both  sicies  of  Central 
America   (in  the  case  ol  t!:e  tanker-pipeline 
oi)tion)   and  probtibly  in  ilie  Virgin  Islands. 
The  foreiLjn    tankers,   normallv   excluded   by 
law    from    r-nit-s    between    U.S.    ports    but 
viiich    could    be    used    here    because   of   the 
sjiecial  political  status  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
lencrally  ha.e  Ic.-s-advanced  pollution  con- 
trol systems  than   U.S.   ships  and   so   inevi- 
tably would  jjroduce  greater  oil  contamitia- 
tion    m   the    Pacilic   and    in   the   Caribbean. 
The  TAP  route  under  the  now  deUinct  Man- 
datory Oil   Imp- rt   Quota   Program   thus  of- 
iti-ed  unexpected  economic  potential  for  the 
oil  companies— at  the  expense  of  the  envi- 
ronmeut.   the   oil    consumer,   the   U.S.    mer- 
chant   marine    industry,    and    the    Alaskan 
and  US.  treasuries   (and  hence  of  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer).  Now,  even  though  the  profit 
potential   has  been  eliminated  with  the  de- 
mise of   the  impiirt   quota   program,  the   oil 
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companies  seem  reluctant  to  give  tip  their 
Initial  plans  for  tl.e  TAP,  perhaps  because 
they  are  reluctant  to  experience  further  de- 
lays and  lor  other  reasons  to  be  di-cu.-.sed 
later. 

Pin  LLVE  ROUTES 

A  brief  description  of  the  Trans-Alaskan 
and  Trans-Canadian  systems  provides  a 
comparison  between  their  market  potentials 
and  environmental  problems.  The  route 
(T.AP).  which  is  currently  pr.  p.:ECd  by  the 
consortium  of  oil  companies,  would  move 
the  oil  In  a  north-scnih  direcUon  acr;.ss 
Alrska.  crossing  two  ma.lor  monniaiti  ranges 
and.  in  its  soutliern  I'.al:.  the  mcst  earth- 
quake-prone region  in  North  America  (Fig- 
ure 1).  The  pipeline  wculd  terminate  in  the 
p.;rt  city  of  V.aUle:-'.  Alaska,  wiicre  storage 
and  t;rminal  facilities  would  be  constructed 
to  ijcrvice  tlic  o:l  fcr  ccean  shipment  to  final 
Markets. 

Tlie  Trans-C.uiadian  ripclinc  actual'.v  Is 
a  misiicmer.  sinr.c  .segn-.ents  of  li;e  line  would 
cr.  ss  part  of  Alaska  before  proceeding  to 
the  southeast  across  Canada.  Several  alter- 
native TCP  routes  h.ive  been  proposed,  a- 
seen  in  Figure  1.  One  alternative  would  be 
a  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope  to  t!;e 
Canadian  city  of  Edmonton,  foiiov.-ing  the 
natural  corriJor  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Ac- 
tually, there  are  two  routes  which  have  been 
proposed  for  tl  e  r>''a:'kenzie  Valley,  labe'ed 
TCP-I.^  and  -IB  in  Figure  1.  Another  al- 
ternative would  follow  the  TAP  rente  to  th.e 
Alaskan  city  of  Fairbanks,  then  the  m-n- 
inade  corridor  of  the  Alaska  Highway,  and. 
ia  some  port.ons.  prcvitis  pippliivo  rotue~.  lo 
the  Catiadian  ritv  of  Edmonton,  This  route 
i;  labeled  TCP  II  in  Figure  1  Tiie  all-land 
TCP  pipeline  altcrnativev  wcuM  link  no  with 
e-.:i';tin5  lines  from  E'Jmonton  to  the  U.S. 
Midwest  ani  perhaps  even  the  Pacihc  Xorth- 
v.c-t. 

Either  the  T.AP  or  the  TCP  obviously 
would  cross  long  stretchc:  of  land,  and 
ruptures  or  .settling  of  the  pipelines  along 
any  of  the  routes  would  lead  to  serious  en- 
vironmental problems  (see  "The  I.cng  Pipe." 
Ell!  ironrnrnt.  September  IDTU)  The  pipeline 
itself  ml-'ht  interfere  with  migrations  of 
caribou.  A  route  which  would  7?ii?iirfu-.c 
d.-'mage  could  he  cho  en.  but  some  environ- 
mental damage  is  inevitable.  Other  altera- 
tives such  as  air  or  rail  transport  have  becti 
suggested,  btu  much  dPb:\to  over  their  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  characteristl"? 
seems  to  indicate  that  a  pipeline  will  inevi- 
tably be  the  sy.-tem  nsci  the  experiment  to 
te.st  ocean  tran.=nort  thronch  the  Northwest 
Passage,  from  tl-e  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
utilizing  the  spciallv  outfitted  t.-'tsker  Man- 
}!'.:tinn,  produced  dtfTirult  technical  and  legal 
problenxs  that  also  make  the  overland  route 
more  attractive.  Another  alternative,  of 
course,  is  to  cap  the  oil  fields  of  the  Ala.ska'i 
North  Slope  as  a  reserve  for  some  future  need. 
This  would  prevent  all  Immediate  environ- 
mental hazards,  but  in  terms  of  any  bene- 
fit-cost analysis,  it  would  mean  that  those 
environmental  Impacts  wonld  be  assigned 
a  value  In  excess  of  the  economic  and  re- 
source allocation  benerit.s  to  be  obtained 
by  immediate  use  of  the  oil.  While  such  a 
Comparison  .should  have  preceded  the  cur- 
rent debate,  it  did  not.  Accordinglv.  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  will  concentrate  on  the 
current    controversy   over   the  -best   route. 

Among  the  pipeline  alternatives,  there 
ai-e  some  clcr.r-cut  difTerences  in  potesitial 
environmental  difficulties.  The  TCP  routes 
a -ro-s  a  far  le-s  rutrged  terraiti  as  well  as 
avoid  the  zone  of  most  inteitse  earthquake 
activity  along  the  southern  leg  of  the  TAP 
from  Fairbanks  to  Vahlez.  Fragile  soil  condi- 
tions imposed  by  pcrmifrost  ta  permanent- 
ly frozen  layer  of  .soil  or  sub.soil)  are  most 
extensive  along  ihe  TAP  route  but  do  exist 
on  the  Trans-Canadian  cour.ses  as  well,  par- 
ticularly along  TCP  lA.  the  line  that  follows 
the  Arctic  Ocean  coastline,  then   the  Mac- 


kenzie River  channel.  TCP-II.  the  southern- 
most Trans-Canadian  route,  passes  through 
Ivm  permafrost  than  the  other  TCP  routes. 
Since  TCP-II  follows  the  Alaska  Highway 
from  Fairbanks,  physical  elfects  of  the  pipe- 
line on  permafrost  probably  would  be  rniin- 
mai  from  that  city  to  Edmonton. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  ditference  be- 
tween the  TAP  and  the  TCP  environmental 
impacts  would  be  in  marine  pollution.  Key 
to  the  TAP  system  is  the  ocean  link  between 
the  city  of  Valdez  on  Prince  William  Sound 
and  terminal  facilities  at  Puget  Sound  or  at 
Los  Angeles.  Oil  transfer  and  tanker  opera- 
tions along  this  route  would  prod'icc  chronic, 
low-level  oil  contamination  as  well  as  proba- 
lAi  majcr  discharges  resulting  from  tanker 
accidenus.  The  hazards  of  navigation  near 
Valdez  aiid  Pugcl  Sound  include  manv 
il  ;nds.  frequent  fog.  violent  wind<.  and  high 
waves.  Tlvese  problems  would  have  to  be 
nctctiated  by  large  tankers  that  have  had 
an  unfortunate  safety  record  iii  the  past  ten 
\cars  (see  -Horizon  to  Horizon."  Eni.Ton- 
VI:  nl.  March  1971  i .  Shipment  of  oU  to  Japan 
and  lo  the  Curibbrnn.  according  to  plans 
di.scus.otd  earli:r.  for  marketing  oil  not 
needed  on  the  West  Coast  would  greatly  la- 
crease  the  areas  al.'ected  by  the  marine  pollu- 
tion. If  tankers  associated  uith  greater  p  llu- 
tion  were  utilized  and  more  oil  terminal 
operations  were  involved,  the  level  ol  marine 
p.  llution  would  increase. 

Although  the  Trans-Canadian  routes  pre- 
sent much  less  cf  a  direct  threat,  there  are 
nonetheless  potential  problems.  TCP-I.A 
passes  clo^e  lo  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
as  well  as  across  many  rivers  flowing  into 
that  ocean.  An  oil  leak  from  the  pipeline 
thus  could  be  carried  Into  the  sea  Further- 
more, if  TCP  oil  were  piped  from  Edmcnton 
to  Seattle  In  Puget  Sound,  then  shipped  by 
ocean  to  Los  Angeles  cr  San  Francisco,  ocean 
polltition  would  result  as  it  would  in  that 
port!'  n  of  the  TAP  sy.«.tcm  Although  the  TCP 
Seattle-Cnlifcrnia  arrangement  has  been 
suggested  by  T.\P  proponents,  the  Edmonton- 
Chicago  pipeline  to  the  Midwest  would  pro- 
duce far  greater  profit,  and  so  It  Is  much 
moie  likely  to  be  selected  by  the  oil  com- 
panies if  the  companies  are  forced  to  accept 
an  all-land  iysicm. 

THE  CAS  ri?o3:  EM 
In  addition  to  these  overt  environmental 
cjiisiderations.  there  is  a  related  point  that 
has  regreiably  had  little  attention.  The  nat- 
ural g.^s  that  will  be  released  from  the  oil 
wells  In  Prudhoe  Bay  most  probably  will  be 
piped  to  market,  since  Alaskan  law  now 
forbids  flaring  (burning)  it.  This  means  that 
developers  must  plan  for  still  another  pipe- 
line across  the  North.  The  most  likely  route 
for  the  gas  lino  would  be  across  Canada  t.i 
the  Midwest  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
it  Is  a  cheaper  system,  since  It  avoids  the 
expensive  llquification  that  would  be  neces- 
sary If  tanker  transport  were  used;  (2)  manv 
of  the  same  companies  have  found  vast  gas 
fields  in  Canada  and  need  a  transport  systerji: 
and  (31  the  gas  market  in  the  Midwest  is 
far  larger  than  on  the  West  Cc-ast. 

The  natural  gas  pipeline  will  not  pre.seni 
the  imminent  environmental  hazards  in- 
herent In  pipes  carrying  hot  crude  oil.  but 
there  will  be  considerable  eiiviroiimental  dis- 
ruption  In  securing  overland  rlghts-of-wav 
for  the  gas  line.  Since  this  disruption  ap- 
pears to  be  an  inevitable,  overlooked,  enviroii- 
mentnllv  significant  cost  of  the  North  Slope 
dcveU-pment.  it  can  be  argued  that  the  cost 
could  best  be  minimized  by  combining  oil 
and  gas  pipelines  in  one  Trans-Canadian  cor- 
ridor to  Edmonton.  This  would  do  awav 
with  the  neej  for  one  pipeline  route  to 
Valdez.  for  oil  (the  TAP  plan)  and  another 
route  through  Canada  for  natural  sas  The 
combined  corridor  through  Canada  would 
also  better  serve  transport  of  oil  and  ca.-- 
from    the    Canadian    Northwest    Territorie.s 
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The  vnrlous  plpeUr.o  develnpmnn.s  thus 
ml'^ht  be  combn-.ed  Into  a  northwestern  pet- 
roj  »um  trim-port  cnrrklor. 

A  nupiber  of  these  considerations  are 
\veic:';ed  in  a  comparative  a'.alvsls  of  the  al- 
T-?rnatlve  rotitcs  in  the  environme:!tal  im- 
pi'.i't  5tateiner.t  on  the  TAP  prepnred  bv  the 
US.  Dcpartmei'.t  of  the  Interior,  ihe  depari- 
ment  roncliiderl:  "Xosrisle  i^cucr.ilizc'l  route 
•.ippcars  to  be  superior  in  all  | environmental! 
respects  to  a:iy  othor."  ' 

However,  the  depnrtment  cone  hided  that, 
fifit.  the  TAP  was  .superior  to  the  Trans- 
.Mr'skan-Cariadian  routes  only  from  the 
^!ardpol:it  of  i's  In'.p.irt  on  the  abiotic,  or 
:.on!'.vi!i£r.  e:ri  iror.mon'  This  differenre  oc- 
curred because  tlie  TAP  ri!^ht-of-;vav  would 
occiipv  less  land  t!ian  the  TCP  route.  D?- 
par'meni  of  the  Inferif>r  aniilvsts  poi:ited  out 
that  th:.?  advantare  was  |i->st  If  a  natural 
STfiS  pipeline  were  to  be  for'stdored  as  part  of 
the  Arctic  devolopmert  plan,  since  the  pas 
pipeline  would  require  a  rlght-of-w.^y  in  ad- 
dlMcn  to  that  for  the  T.^P,  rc-iiltln£;  In  a 
vast  incre-se  ir  land  expo-ed  to  cnvinninen- 
tal  problems  related  tT  c'evclopnient  of  North 
Slope  oil.  Second.  t!ie  drpnrtir.ent  concluded 
That  from  the  st.cudpoiiu  of  the  Impa-t  on 
the  overall  b.otic  en-. ironr.icnt.  TCP-IA  wa.s 
superior.  Third,  the  dep.irtinent  concluded 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  unavoidable 
Impact  upon  "socioeconomic  Fy<.tems,  .  .  . 
re' reatSon.  aesthetic,  wildorress.  communi- 
ties, nr.d  native  culture  and  substance."  tlie 
TCP-IA  rou^e  v.as  .^upfrlor.  Fonrth.  t'  c 
dep.i.rtiront  concluded  that  routes  TCP- IB 
and  TCP-II  v.o"ld  probably  have  the 
leas'  impact  on  the  martite  envlionmc'.t. 
From  the  standpoint  of  risk,  or  threatened 
ei'.viro:!me:;t..l  Impact,  th.e  DepartmCiU  of 
the  Interior  concluded  that  boh  of  the  TCP 
routes  were  superior  to  the  TAP  from  the 
\ie\i  point  of  both  the  terrestrial  and  niarlne 
tu. If jumeiits.  Since  ll.e  TAP  is  environmen- 
tally  inferior,  I'.s  econ  Jir.i'  .:d.aut..gC5  will  be 
exumiiied  next  to  determine  the  suclal  trade- 
offs that  are  necessary  to  select  tlie  optima! 
route. 

ECtiNO.VIC    M:.\h\'i\3 

The  lirst  siep  In  a-s-iessiug  the  eronoinic 
beneut  of  the  Truns-Alaskr.n.  ocean  route  is 
to  determ.ne  liie  con;.. ruction  and  operatint; 
cost-!.  C.'.pr.al  investments  rcprosent  opportn- 
nitiei  forfi/one  in  .several  time  period.s.  For 
exa:nple.  one  could  In.vest  th.e  money  In  a 
bank  at  a  "rtiaran'i'^d  raie  of  Infere-t  r.ither 
th.m  risk  It  to  btilld  the  TAP.  Ore  may  de- 
cide, howeter.  that  Ine  TAP  risk  is  wor'h- 
v.-hilc  in  view  of  profits  to  be  m.ttic  at  some 
time  In  tlte  future  once  the  pipeline  is  oper- 
atini'.  To  help  make  the  declsio!i,  one  gen- 
eraliy  reduces,  or  discounts  the  anticipated 
pr  >tit3  by  s.)'.ne  sc'»  rate  to  facllliate  a  rom- 
parLiOn  wi'.ri  '.he  amount  of  moi.ey  that  could 
be  made  by  banking  or  otherwise  inveiLuic- 
ihe  inonoy  at  a  li.xed  rale  of  Inteie-st. 

ITciCaLiy,  llitre  k  some  a^:rpi'-nieuL  amon;.- 
economists  and  f  overumea".  oificials  that  this 
discount,  rue  is  10  percent.-  However,  since 
bc!"«  11  s  and  cost  comparL-son  ari'  t'enerally 
very  s(nji-,ve  to  the  value  of  the  dl^scount 
ra'e  which  i;  .selected,  rates  of  8  and  11?  per- 
cent will  be  used  here  to  test  tlie  sen.sitivi'y 
of  conclusions  to  this  important  parameter. 

The  present  cost  of  a  pipeline  depends  on 
the  rate  of  ntiiii;ulioa  of  the  sy.  lem,  de- 
lern\iii(d  by  the  u.se  of  capacit.y  a.s  nie.iiured 
111  b  irrels  of  oil  piped  per  day.  Thi.s  anaysis 
al.50  dc[)eiiu.i  on  several  interdepciideut  fac- 
tor j:  (1)  the  project  »  lue  e.\pectancy;  (2)  the 
total  amount  oi  oU  iransporied  by  the  proj- 
ect; and  (<i\  the  amount  of  oil  tliat  is  pro- 
dtued  in  any  gr.  ea  year.  In  the  present 
anjlvois  two  produciion  sciied.ilco  are  e.x- 
anmicj,  a.i  sliov. ii  in  Table  1. 


Foo'.i.ote.i  at  end  of  article. 


TABLE  l.-PROJECTEO  PIPElKtE  SCHEDULES 
IBarrcIs  r^f  •'^Vi 


Year 

Alyeslja 

Accelersled  ' 

1975 

1^76 

1977 

1978 

1973-2030 

350.000 

900, 000 

1,  200,  ceo 

1  400,000 

2, 000,  OuU 

21000,000 
2, 000. 000 
2.  Olio,  OOO 
2.000,000 

2,  oao,  000 

<  "Alye^lta"  schedule  refer;  fo  lh.5t  ongihally  suMosted  by 
fllveik.i,  ihe  rrJ«li''fi  !'-'»iCC  comoany  forn.ed  lo  i^Mo{)  Horlh 
Slope  oil  holdiri^^.  Alicrn,ili\/ely,  a  (ailer.  oi  ncceleraad  schedule 
Ii  sonieiinic:^  Jb^umcd. 

Hole:  These  How  rate^  VkCijId  r''Ocfuc»  3(.nro'imii'o!v  16  7 
lillinn  jnd  18  3  Mh<m  birreL  In  Ihe  fllevi^a  and  Accelcraled 
"-hodulK.  rpspeclivcly.  cvar  the  estmid.id  2i-ye3r  nletine  W 
tne  North  Slct,s  held. 

Scurre:  Tu":'.:  ij,  A.  R.  G.  W.  Rogers.  V.  F  scher,  R  Norg^jid. 
and  G.  Eiickson.  Alask-i  Pipeline  Repoil.  prepared  lot  Ihe 
IISOI  hv  t'"'  Ina'.lule  ot  Socn'.  F<'o"on»c  and  Government 
R';ieji;.ii,  'dnivi'isily  uf  Aliiha.  1071,  \i.  12,  laljle  IV-1. 

Tucrc  have  boon  m;">ny  c.-timates  of  the 
Cwii-strucilo:!  costi;  for  the  TAP  system.  Ai 
the  preEsr.t  time  there  Is  still  no  sinHe  esti- 
niale  that  Is  agreed  I'pon  by  industry  and 
tovtrnment  s.ov.rces.  Therefore,  the  .str.itefv 
hero  U  to  use  varl.-3ns  ci'Jital  cost.s  ran'.rinc 
Xr..nt  S1.75  billion  to  S3.5  billion  in  1971  U.s". 
uollaia  ;u  a  simulation  model." 

The  total  transpoitation  costs  of  the  pro- 
po-ed  TAP  (  whicii  equal  average  capital  costs 
plu.s  operating  coits)  and  of  the  tanker 
operations  to  Ix  ;  Angclco  are  shown  la  Tabic 
2  for  eacii  flow  rate,  discotuit  rate,  and  Cap- 
itol cost.  These  esLim.itcs  arc  based  iip''.n 
tankrr  cosm  of  33  cer.ts  per  barrel  and  t!ie 
pipeline  and  terminal  optrating  costs  of  13 
cents  j.er  barrel. 

TABLE  2  -  KEPRfSENIATlVt  FRtOICTtU  COSIS  Of  TRAhS- 
ALASKAU  PIPELINE  I 


Canitii  costs  (m  billions.  1971) 
1.75       2.00       2.2S        2.50 


At  Alyei>l>d  flow  rate  (ilol- 

Lri   per    barrel).-'   Pii- 

CH'inl  rales    (percent): 

8 J0bl9    JU.PtlS    J0.916      iU.9fcf) 

lU S13        .975      1.037        1.093 

12 1.021      l.IC?      1.179        1.257 

At    arcelefafed   flow   rale: 

DI-AOunt  rales  (percent): 

3 736       .803        .811  .8.U 

10 832       .832        .932         .9RZ 

12 909        .971      1.032        1.093 


•  Total  cost  per  barrel  to  Los  Angeles  from  Ihe  North  Slope,  »ia 
the  Aniericdii  llagships  and  lii::  Iia.ib-Ald^kdii  plpeli'ie. 

-  Fln«  ratcj  in  bjircis  ppr  d.iy,  a:  explained  In  table  1,  taking 
into  account  opcralirg  i:o>.t< 

•'Coils  vary  accoriini;  lo  disco'in'  tm  je'etted,  as  explair.e'i 

in  tt;>.l. 

M,->CKLN?IE  VAILEY   rlPF.T.INnS 

Alt  interested  person  who  attempts  to  keep 
track  oi  the  various  public  estimates  of  tliv 
cost  of  a  Traiis-Cauadiun  pipeluie  will  proba- 
bly have  a  difficult  tune  of  it.  Estimates  oi 
co:isiructiou  costs  ranging  from  »1  billior. 
to  $7  billion  mav  be  found  by  reviewing  the 
public  atatemfiits  and  writings  of  various  oil 
conipaiil''s  and  public  ofliciais  in  both  Canada 
antl  the  U..S.' 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  TCP  routes 
avoid  tiie  nece.s.  ;uy  e.iucadiLures  for  tor- 
iniii.il  and  luariiie  i.tciiitics  that  arc  included 
In  the  T.VP  ebtimates  above.  Using  the  same 
costs  per  mile  a:;  TAP,  tiie  capital  costs  of 
crude  oil  pipehue  from  the  North  Slope  to 
Edmonton  down  the  Mackenzie  Valley  range 
betv.'cen  42  billion  and  *2.75  billion  in  19"! 
U..S.  dollars.-  Beyond  that  It  Is  often  pre- 
sumed ta.tt  it  may  take  two  years  longer  to 
put  a  Canadian  route  into  operation  than  It 
would  the  TAP.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by 
lui  titer  Ui.-.countjug  afi.ajist  the  proposed  flew 
rale. 


The  .secoi:d  companeut  of  co.-'.s  after  cap- 
ital co.ts,  is  the  operatii:;;  ctst  per  barrel  of 
crude  oil.  This  has  been  estimated  by  the 
tiiree  maj'^r  Norlli  Slope  companie-  for  tiic 
Norih  Slr-ie-Edniontcn-Ciiica-o  system  op- 
erating at  2  million  batiCls  ptr  day  to  be  ap- 
pro.xlmatcly  50.;iO  per  barrel.-  Tliis  operating 
cost  may  be  broken  do-..n  into  cosis  of  60.174. 
40.120,  and  io.iJd.O  per  V;arrel  for  tlie  North 
Slope  to  Kdm  .nioii,  Erhnonti.  n  to  Chicago, 
and  Edmonton  to  f'ugct  Sound,  re.spccl!\el>. 

The  capital  cost  e'Hlmat^s  pe;-  barrel  for 
the  E'lmonton  to  Chicago  leg  depend  upon 
the  assumpiion  that  Is  madi-  a^out  the  costs 
of  Ifiopin^  (Uoiis  cxi:;tini;  exce.-:s  pipeline 
capacity!  on  tlu  interprc-.inclal  pipeline  (be- 
tween Edmonton  and  C  -.Icatioj  and  may  be 
as  small  as  $100,000.  '  On  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently ciied  figures  for  a  C:  nadiaii  pipeline 
to  Chic.igo  are  ?>3  to  .f^.S  billion,  thus  implj- 
Ing  estim.'.tes  nearly  $1  bililon  greater  lor 
this  route  tiian  for  the  TAP  route.  In  order 
to  bracket  the  above  e.->ii mates."  tiie  ran;-;e  oi 
capital  costs.  Irom  $600  million  to  $1  billion 
ure  analyzed  here  for  the  Edmonion  to  Chi- 
cas)  lo;;  (Table  3).  Finally,  one  can  add  the 
total  per  barrel  oj-eratuig  and  capital  cost 
estimates  for  the  N  Tth  blc-iie  to  Edmonton 
and  Edmonton  to  Chicago  .segments  and  de- 
termine th3  tot.U  North  Slope  to  Cliicago 
transportation  cost  e.-tlmates  per  barrel, 
shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLf  3      C3ST  OF  TPAN?-CAriAOIA'l  PIPELINE  i 


U!  Ie.^  Range,  rcpresenla- 

t.iliwo   c-pilal   coils   Id 

Eil  rctil-in  in  billions  of 

rtolhr:,  I9/I     

2.00 

2.75 

2d  leg:  l.'anse  ot  estimat- 

ed fpililcOils,  EiItoii- 

Icii  !j  Cli.t3?",  iri  billiuiis 

otnr.lbri.  1571. 

n  6 

1  n 

0  fi 

1  f' 

Cost  In  dollar  pet  bittel. 

I'iclu  ,'ir.f;  c-ipilal  costs. 

3l>0vc.  and  pipeline  Ofl- 

ectingexpense-  •'-  Pro- 

duction r.rh<"*ule.' 

Alyeska  flow  rate: 

8  percent 

.804 

if,? 

.sw 

1.027 

10  psrceiit 

.913 

l.OV 

1. 1?9 

1  222 

1?  ;i»rcent     ...  . 

1.103 

1.232 

1.  311 

1.  46^ 

A^i-otei  itH  fldiv  rate 

('lO  dehy): 

8  peiient 

.720 

.785 

.811 

.906 

ICf^ictnt- 

.822 

.903 

.973 

1  0^.3 

1?  p?rccnt  

.938 

1.035 

1.222 

1  220 

Arrolerated  flow  rate 

wilti  2-vear  dehy: 

8  poicent 

.790 

.867 

.  V? 

1  OI? 

10  perrent 

01? 

1  "29 

\  111 

1.211 

12  pr^rctnl 

1,  !'>0 

1.  223 

1,331 

1.151 

•  TcIl'I  cost  per  barrel  (roai  the  North  Slope  via  a  Mackenzie 
V.illcy  cr'irfe  oil  pip'^line.  then  fo  Chicago  via  TCP-1. 

-  Co'ls  vary  according  lo  discount  rates  selecte  ',  as  explained 
in  text. 

-rioduction  schedules  utilise  Jitieient  floiv  rates  in  baiiels 
per  d.iy,  js  e^^iained  in  tnljle  1. 

Tt  Is  t;.seful  to  compare  the  per  barrel  trans- 
porailon  cost  estimates  sliown  in  Table  3  for 
the  i\Iac>;en7ie  Valley  crude  oil  pipeline 
TCP-T.  with  tiie  per  barrel  cost  e^iitn:  tes  for 
the  TAP — lanke'-  svstcm  to  the  L-is  AnceleR 
market.  Table  2  indi'.'ates  that  t'le  accel- 
erated llow-rate  s<hediile  withota  delay  for 
TCP-I  has  lovv-er  casts  per  bai  rel  than  the 
TAP  estirna'.cs  using  the  Alye.ska  schedule.s 
for  comparable  capiial  costs.  This  compari- 
son, of  course,  as.'times  that  the  accelerated 
flow  rate  will  be  achieved  immediately  once 
TCP-I  is  operarinir.  whereas  the  .'Slower  Aly- 
eska  flow  rate  will  pertain  in  tif.llv  in  the 
TAP  .sv.item.  This  assiin.rtion  i  bas.'d  on  the 
L'lrger  market  Tieeds  of  the  Midwest  am!  East 
Coast  (approximately  10  mil' ''in  barrol.s  oi 
oil  per  day  in  1970)  as  opposed  to  those  of 
t!:C  Wc.'jt  Co.'.st  (npprovlmatciv  2  lYiillion  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  In  1970).  In  other  word  , 
greater  demand  lor  oil  ca.:.t  of  the  Rookie  . 
would  most  likely  ab:;Grb  the  accelerated  2 
million  barrels  per  day  flow  rate  from  the 
btari.  whereas  le.-i.er  need  on  the  West  Coast 
probably  would  mt.in  a  delay  of  soniQ  time 
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while  normal  supply  sources  were  plia.sed 
out.  Furthermore,  if  North  Slope  oil  produc- 
tion rates  prove  loo  low  to  stipport  the  ac- 
celerated schedule,  the  possibility  of  supple- 
menting the  flow  with  Canadian  Arctic  or 
Mackenzie  Valley  oil  lat  some  additional 
cost)  is  greater  than  the  TCP  than  the  TAP 
alternative.  This  illustrates  the  advantages  of 
flexibility  to  be  gained  by  the  suggested 
northwestern  oil-gas  transport  corridor 
through  Canada. 

Even  when  one  compares  the  slov. er  Aly- 
eska  flow-rate  schedules  for  both  the  T.'^P 
and  the  TCP.  costs  are  similar,  starting  at 
about  80  cents  a  barrel  and  ranging  up  to 
$1.26  per  barrel  for  TAP,  $1.46  per  barrel  for 
TCP-I.  A  seemingly  small  difference  to  20 
cents  per  barrel  in  costs  actually  is  large. 
of  cotirse,  when  millio"s  of  barrels  are  in- 
volved. Pinning  down  tins  c(jmpari.soii  exactly 
Is  difficult,  mainly  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  cost  for  tlie  Edmonton-Chicago 
leg  of  TCP-I.  Overall,  the  cost  comparisons 
between  the  TAP  and  TCP-I  are  .nconclusive 
at  best.  Since  the  capital  and  operating  costs 
are  so  close,  the  prolit  to  be  expected  from 
the  oil  and  cost  of  alternative  sources  of 
supply,  according  to  the  dilfeient  market 
conditions  of  the  Wci^l  Coast  as  opposed  to 
the  Midwest  and  Easi,  are  the  predonunate 
factors  in  comparing  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  the  respective  tran.sport  systems. 

OIL    PROFITS 

One  method  of  calculating  the  economic 
efficiency  benefits  of  producing  and  trans- 
porting oil  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  is 
to  determine  the  cu.-^ts  of  alternative  means 


of  supplying  oil  to  the  same  market.  Such 
alternatives  range  from  importing  foreign  oi! 
to  increased  production  ol  domestic  oil.  .Alter 
mathematical  computations,  the  ratio  of  the 
costs  of  the  best  alternative  to  the  costs  of 
the  proposed  development  project  (T.AP  or 
TCP  I  can  be  obtained  lo  determine  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  ol  the  de\elopm^nt  project.  The 
m.tthematics  arc  detailed  in  my  full  report 
on  the  subject  published  by  Resources  for  the 
Future-  and  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
presentation.  Also  considered  in  the  full  re- 
port are  a  number  ol  alternative  factors 
related  to  the  U.S.  domestic  oil  demaiuis. 
domestic  ard  forciyn  oil  supplies,  and  various 
optional  pip;'!ine  transportation  arrange- 
me:its.  For  example,  one  migiit  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  an  excess  of  North  Slope  oil 
delivered  to  Pueet  Sound  were  shipped  via 
the  existing  Trans-Mountam  pip?line  to  Ed- 
monton, then  to  Chicago,  rather  than  being 
sliipped  to  Japan  or  to  the  C.iribbean  as  sug- 
gested before.  The  answer  lo  tills,  and  lo  the 
other  aliernative  r.hms  to  meet  various  sup- 
ply-demand situations  by  the  T.AP.  is  that 
the  margin  of  the  TCP  over  the  TAP  profits 
remains  as  large,  or  in  some  cases  even 
increases. 

So  lar  we  ha\e  compared  only  tlie  T.-\P  and 
TCP-I.  or  .Mackeiii'ie  Valley,  routes.  This  was 
done  partially  lor  coiuenience.  partially  be- 
cause the  TCP-I  option  is  one  of  tiie  least 
expensive  Canadian  routes,  and  because  it 
passes  through  the  areas  of  Canada  where 
new  oil  disco\eries  are  most  likely,  making 
the  route  the  probabl?  best  choice  for  an  oil- 
gas  transport  corridor  for  northwcstein  North 
.■\iiienca.    On    the   other   hand,    TCP-II,    the 

TABLE  4,     DOLLAR   BEuffiTS  OF  PIPtLIT^LS 


.■southernmost  route  that  follows  the  Alaskan 
Highway  on  the'way  to  Edmonton,  probably 
wuuld  ha\e  the  le.ist  emlronmental  Impact, 
as  meinicuod  earlier  ICP-II  would  be  more 
expensive  than  TCP-I  to  build  and  operate, 
however,  because  of  th;  greater  distance.  Al- 
lowing lor  an  estimated  $400  million  increase 
in  capital  ccst  of  TCP-II  over  TCP-I.  ■  plus 
additional  operating  costs  for  the  longer  dis- 
tance, the  TCP-II  route  still  has  the  edge 
over  the  T.^P  m  terms  of  tax  revenues  to 
Alaska  and  net  prohts  for  cmparable  flow- 
rate  schedules.  This  is  shown  in  Table  4, 
which  summariz:'S  the  \arioiis  dollar  values 
of  the  TCP-I.  TCP-II.  and  TAP  routes,  allow- 
ing lor  a^ trace  estimated  cpual  and  operat- 
ing costs  and  for  dillereiit  flow-rate  sched- 
nlfs.  A  discount  rate  of  10  percent  is  used 
The  fi  .w-rate  schedules  are  tiie  slow  Alyeska 
s.hedule  isee  Table  1  lor  explanation  i,  the 
.'.'^■releraled  flow  rate,  and  ihe  accelerated  flow 
rate  with  a  two-year  d«-iay,  {As,  mentioned 
above,  the  Trans-Canadian  lines  may  take 
iwo  years  longer  lo  build  than  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  line.) 

T.tble  4  is  arranged  to  reflect  potential  in- 
creases in  TCP  costs  caused  by  inaccurate 
cost  data  or  by  new  ta.xes  or  other  costs  im- 
po.^ed  by  Canada  for  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing the  pipeline  across  that  country.  Case  I 
gives  the  benefit  comparison  without  such 
increas:-  m  costs.  Case  II  Includes  cost  m- 
cre.isrs  of  20  percent.  In  all  ca.ses.  the  dollar- 
beneilt  of  the  Trans-Canadian  lines  exceeds 
that  of  the  TAP.  This  is  true  even  If  the 
TCP-II  route  with  a  two-year  delay  and  20 
percent  increa.se  m  costs  is  compared  with 
the  T.AP  accelerated  schedule. 


MicVpnzie  Valley  (TCP  1) 

Accelerated 
Accelerated'-     alter  2-yr  delay 


Alaska  highxvav  (TCP  II) 

Accelerated 
Acceletatfd     alter  2-yr  delay 


Trans- Alaska  (TAP) 

Atcelerated  Aleyska 


C.«e  I     Uo  increase  in  costs: 

Average  capital  cost  (dollar  biH'oni,  1971)  

Present  v.ilue  of  ne!  social  heiie'its  (rloilar  liillioii'.  1971)-    : 

Case  II     Operating  .and  capital  cost  of  Tian'-Canailian  alternatives  increase  by  20  percent: 

Average  capital  costs  (dolUi  billions.  1971)  .. 

Present  value  ot  net  social  benefits  (dollar  billions,  1971) , 
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THE    PROrir    MOTIVE 

As  explained   at   the   outset,   several   com- 
plex plans  were  uncovered  that  would  have 
enabled    the    oil    companies    to    profit    from 
the  TAP  despite  the  apparent  economic  ad- 
vantages of  the  Trans-Canadian  systems.  The 
key  to  the  plans  is  the  oversupply  of  oil  that 
will  be  produced  on  the  West  Coast  by  TAP 
oil.  The  oversupply  may  be  500.000  lo  1  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  and  may  last  until  1990  or 
so,'-  By  comparison,  oil  demands  east  of  the 
Rockies  would  exceed  even  accelerated  sched- 
ule delivery  through  the  TCP  system.  But  to 
consider  profit  potential  rather  than  domes- 
tic needs,  for  the  moment,  oil  experts  have 
proposed  an  impori-ior-export  plan    '  under 
the   Mandatory   Oil   Import  Quota   Program, 
a  federal  requirement  that,  until  the  Presi- 
dent  changed   ihe  system  on  April   18.   1973. 
dictated  permissible  quantity  of  oil  Imports 
according    to   a   complex   formula.   The   plan 
would   have   made   it   very   profitable   to  sell 
this  excess  Alaskan  oil  lo  Jajiaii.  which  needs 
large  amounts  of  petroleum.  The  oil  would 
be   shipped   in   foreign   tankers  from   Valdez 
to  Japan,  producing  a  lower  transportation 
cost    since    shipment     is    less    expensive    in 
foreign  as  opposed   to   U.S. -registered   tank- 
ers. The  exporting  company  would  then  be 
allowed  to  import  an  equal  amount  of  for- 
eign oil,  say  from  Venezuela,  to  the  U.S.  East 
Coast— again,   in   less  expensive   foreign-flag 
tankers.    Under    the    Mandatory    Oil    Import 
Quota   Program,   the   amount    of   foreign   oil 


l-'ooi notes  at  end  of  article. 


that  could  be  shipped  to  the  U.S.  East  Coast 
normally  Is  determined  by  a  set  percentage 
of  domestic  prodtiction.  This  requirement,  in 
effect,  guaranteed  a  high  price  for  the  East 
Coast  market  to  domestic  companies  produc- 
ing oil  in  the  U.S.  The  import-for-export 
plan,  on  the  other  hand,  if  approved,  would 
have  allowed  oil  companies  to  import  a  for- 
eign barrel  of  oil  on  the  East  Coast  for  every 
barrel  of  oil  expr.rted  from  .'\laska  to  Japan, 
Proponents  cntended  that  the  plan  was 
needed  to  compensate  exporting  companies 
for  lower  profits  obtained  from  sale  of  .Mas- 
kan  oil  in  Japan,  as  compared  with  the  We-t 
Coast.  .At  the  same  time,  they  asserted  na- 
tional security  and  balance  of  payments 
problems  would  be  avoided  since  exports  and 
imports  would  be  equal.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  oil  companies  would  have  been  well 
compensated  under  the  export-import  plan. 
Althons'h  the  price  obtained  for  oil  in  Japan 
would  have  been  lov.er.  taxes  lo  Alaska  would 
have  been  correspondingly  less  since  they 
are  in  part  based  on  income  from  oil  sales. 
Theti  the  companies  would  have  been  able 
to  import  foreign  crude  oil — again,  in  le.ss 
expensive  foreign  Tankers— for  sale  on  the 
East  Ciiast  at  the  highc-t  prices  obtainable 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  resul's  of  the  proposed  import-expoii 
plan  are  summarized  in  Table  5,  We  start 
with  prices  that  arc  $1.17  per  barrel  higher 
In  Los  Angeles  than  in  Japan.  We  then  sub- 
tract production  and  pipeline  costs  that  are 
the  same  in  both  cases  since  the  same  T.W 
line  is  used.  Then,  although  tanker  costs 
are  lower  to  Japan,  net  revenue  is  nearly  $1 


more  for  sale  in  Los  Angeles  Ho'vvever.  we 
must  then  add  to  the  Jap.ui  export  column  a 
profit  of  5175  lor  the  barrel  of  Imported 
crude  oil  that  would  be  allowed  on  the  East 
Coast.  Furthermore.  lAe  must  add  23  cents 
to  that  column  for  the  saving  in  taxes  result- 
ing fiom  the  diflerence  in  posted  prices  In 
Los  .Angeles  and  Japan.  In  sum,  the  oi! 
compames  would  gain  nearly  $1  per  barrel 
under  the  import -export  plan  Between  100,- 
000  and  300  000  barrels  of  Alaskan  oil  per 
day  might  be  shipped  to  Japan  by  1980,  which 
at  96  cents  per  barrel  would  mean  a  profit 
considerably  In  excess  of  what  could  be  ob- 
tained  from  sale  of  oil  on  the  West  Coast 

TABLE  5.  -  MET  REVENUE  FROM  IMPORT-EXPORT  PLAN 
|ln  dollais  per  tarrclj 


Los 

Angeles 


Eipottiinit'i  II    Posted  prices      _   .,     .         3.17 

Minus. 

Ai'P'Oiiniate  production  costs  for 

North  Slope  oil   . —  25 

Approximate  pipeline  costs —.60 

A|ip;oxmi3le  tanker  costs —.35 

Beioie  tax  net  revenue 1.  97 

Impoit  portion-  Etcesscf  domestic  puce 
over  foreign  costs  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States 

T.ines  Savings  m  taxes  to  the  State  of 
Al-'.ska  liom  a  price  difference  ol  J1.17 
|ier  bairel($3.17-$;    $1  17)_ 

Per  barre  equivalent  net  revenue 1.97 

Gain  in  itvenue  from  import-export  plan 


Japan 
7  00 


-.25 
-.60 
-.20 


.95 

:  1.75 
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Affer  ihp  J,ipane?e  exports,  oil  coiiipanir- 
mi'.'ht  still  have  up  to  7no  ooo  barrels  per 
ciav  In  excess  of  Wf>t  Coast  iiei'ds  A  second 
plan  wris  proposed  that  Mould  vield  excep- 
ricnal  profits  bv  sellini'  the  :uldiiinnal  excesi 
on  the  U  S.  East  Coast  hv  a  roiind-f.botit  way. 
For  ths*  ir.attT.  the  profit.s  Ir.  m  the  second 
jilin  w^iild  be  proportion  itely  ereater  if 
as  much  Alas'tan  oil  as  possible  were  sold 
.jn  '.he  East  Cor.tt.  where  the  demand  i;: 
much  Treffter  than  in  Japan  and  where 
nritcs  for  oil  are  hiahest.  Under  (ine  ver- 
sion of  the  plan  Alaskan  oil  would  be 
shipped  from  V?.Ide/r  in  frrei'Mi  tankers  to 
Cen'ral  Amerii'a.  piped  across  the  i.Thnnis. 
and  loaded  on  other  foreiun  tankers  for 
shipment  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Vir:  in 
Islands  have  been  selec'ed.  hecau.se.  firn  .  they 
are  exempt  from  restrictions  of  the  Jono a 
Act.  which  otherwi-e  require'3  1' S.  Shins 
rather  th.'n  loss-ex-pensive  foreign  Fh'ps  'o 
he  ttsed  to  cari^,'  cart'o  between  domestic 
port-  Ke-'ond,  crude  oil  can  be  re  Ined  in 
the  Vin'ln  Islands  and  tb.on  shipped  to  the 
Eas'  Cuast.  co'np'.etlnT  the  Ions  circuit 
from  Valde/  while  L'reatly  ircreasiu';  the 
amount  of  routine  marine  pollution  and 
intensifvm"  the  ri-k  of  major  oil  tanker 
accident-  One  company  already  Is  reported 
to  have  expanded  irs  Viri;!n  I-'lands  refin- 
ery to  process  450.000  barrels  of  ciil  per  d  iv 
in  anticipation  cvf  lan'e  .imotiiKs  of  N'or'h 
Slope  oil  tf)  be  markt  ted  In  the  US' 

To  make  the  plan  pay.  oil  companies 
would  receive  the  world  pri"e  for  oil.  $2  oi 
per  barrel  the  Vlr<?in  Islands  before  re- 
finii;-';  in  actuali'v.  the  companies  mlcrtit 
do  this  by  .selline  or  sw?ppin^  oil  throuL'h 
sub.sidianes.  (The  wiirld  price  is  tiiat  aprecd 
upon  bv  members  of  the  Organisation  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  to  prevent 
price  wars  amoni;  trcmber  countries.  Prices 
paid  by  tho.se  receivini;  the  oil.  may  be 
111',  her  as  111  the  U  .S.) 

The  low  world  price  would  vicld  tlie  s»aie 
of  Alaska  only  ID  cen*s  per  barrel  In  taxes, 
some  35  cents  per  barrel  less  than  if  the  oil 
companies  sold  the  Alaskan  oil  In  Califor- 
nia .it  prices  much  hicher  than  the  world 
price.  (The  stale  of  Ala.-.ka  hi'  ;  passed  a  lav.. 
whi-h  is  beini;  chal!eii:-ed  by  the  oil  com- 
panies, to  protect  themselves  from  such 
obvious  tax  dodges.)  The  relined  oil  then 
could  be  shinpcd  to  New  York  City  to  bo 
sold  at  the  lli^;hest  prices  in  the  \\orld.  pro- 
duinj;  net  profits  to  the  oil  companies,  be- 
f'>re  corporate  taxes,  that  would  be  about 
50  cents  ncr  barrel  f.;reater  than  would  be 
obtained  from  Norrn  .Slope  oil  shipped  bv 
the  mcs'  favorable  7r.in.;-CaiiHdinn  route 
(spgcitically  TCP- 1  aliowing  for  a  10  percent 
discount  I  to  Edmonton  and  then  fc^'  direct 
pipeline  to  th.e  Mldwcs:  In  other  wurd.s, 
this  round -aljout  delivery  of  AlR:,kan  oil  to 
the  Ea;,t  Coas'  via  pipeline  and  tanker  oitered 
a  most  prolitaMe  arrac.fjement  for  tlie  oil 
companies  under  thi;  Mandatory  Oil  Import 
Quota  Pros-'ram  but  would  prrduce  by  far 
the  Kf  aiest  enviroiimeiital  damat^e,  would 
yield  lead  in  tax  benefi's  to  state  and  fed- 
eral po\ern,neiii^.  and  would  require  the 
largest  consumption  of  fuel  enor.:y  in  trans- 
port inn  the  oil  by  pipeline  and  tanker. 

In  .iddiiirci  to  those  two  Int^enious,  com- 
plex plan.s  that  were  to  manipulate  tax,  oil 
quota,  and  .-hipping;  re;nilaiiuii'i  lo  the  oil 
com.Daiiies'  advantage,  tv.)  o.i.cr  cou.sidcra- 
tloni  may  play  a  part  in  promptms  the 
company  oflio.iU  to  press  for  rupid  ooi'struc- 
tion  ^f  the  T.^P  rather  than  accf-rn  the  delay 
a-viocia'ed  v.i'h  the  TCP  rou'c--.  As  to  the 
first,  the  a\erare  rate  of  rciurn  from  domes- 
tic oil  and  cas  production  in  the  U.S.  is 
greater  than  other  iadi^'ries  because  of 
enormous  tax  benefits  atlorded  that  Indu.s- 
irv.  .\ddii:o!i.dlv.  in  19G8  the  leu  Urj^est  do- 
mestic oil  companies  pa.d  aM-rape  corpora^o 
income  taxe ;  uhich  were  Ics  than  10  per- 
cent. AccordiiiLly.  while  a  delay  of  a  ye.ir 
rnHV  COS'  society  or  the  .-,l,ile  of  Alaska  only 
'  about  ttn  ceo  s  per  dollar  foreijone  per  year. 


the  oil  companies  on  'he  North  Slope  may 
find  their  opportunity  costs  to  be  several 
times  Ri-eater  than  this  amount.  A  delay  of 
th.>-ee  or  more  years  to  build  a  superior  Ca- 
nadian alternative  mipht  double  tlie  costs  to 
the  oil  companies.  Thus,  their  decision  hi 
favor  of  the  route  they  Judged  initially  to  be 
the  fastest  possible  development  made  pri- 
vate— If  not  social  sense. 

.\n  to  the  second  consideration,  British 
Petroleum.  Limiied  (one  of  three  major 
members  of  the  T.\P  con.^orlium)  has 
mereed  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  oi 
Ohio.  In  order  to  complete  this  mertor.  as 
ajieed.  Britl.sh  Petroleum  must  produce  efO- 
000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  the  erd  of  lfl77 
The  company  has  doubtless  selected  and  pur- 
sued the  TAP  alternative  in  order  to  develop 
the  .speediest  alternative  and  hence  the 
surest  bet  to  achieve  the  1977  production 
ftoal.  reg;ard!ess  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  na- 
tional interests. 

For  Its  part,  as  facts  bepan  to  emerge, 
-Alaska  moved  to  protect  it.self  asiain^t  loss 
of  revenue  from  either  the  Japanese  or  Vir^riti 
Islands  marketing?  schemes  by  passing  a  law 
similar  to  that  tised  in  Middle-Easiern  coun- 
trie--.  There,  a  posted  price  lor  oil  Is  used  to 
ca'cul.-ite  taxes  regardless  of  where  the  oil  is 
marketed.  Such  a  law  in  Alaska  would  mean 
that  oil  companies  could  not  u.se  transporta- 
tion COS";  and  low  market  prices  el=ewhere  to 
reduce  their  tax  oblis-ation.s.  To  da'e.  the 
m?.\n  concern  in  the  state  has  been  the  most 
rapid  development  possible  in  order  to  cain 
iminediaio  t,ax  revenue  and  to  provide  em- 
ployment to  ease  a  clironlcally  hirh  unem- 
ployment rate. 

To  summari;7e.  Ihe  TAP  system  Is  Inferior 
to  the  Trans-Canadian  route  In  a  number  of 
respects.  First,  the  overland  route  throui;h 
Canada  is  enviioiiuienially  superior,  thou;^)! 
bv  no  means  environmentally  harmless — it 
avoids  the  n^jst  serious  earthquake  and 
av.ilanch.e  problems  in  southern  Ala.ska  and 
will  not  contribute  directly  to  ocean  pollu- 
tion ^iiiu-e  tai-.l-.er;  v-.ill  not  be  u^od.  Further- 
more. TCP!  or  TCP-n  wt.'.iia  uiilize  exi.Uinti 
rivVits-of-way  over  part  of  the  distance 
r.ither  than  all  neiv  ccri'tnicLicn  as  wou!d 
T.-\P.  The  intcjpro.'inciai  pipeline,  which  now 
carrier  oil  fiotn  Ed.-aonton  to  eastern  Canada 
and  Ih.e  Midwe.-jt,  could  bo  incorporated  into 
the  TCP  to  carry  North  Slope  oil  to  Chicago. 
Th?  pineline  could  be  extended  from  Chica/ij 
to  the  East  Coa.sc  without  lo.ss  of  proiil.s.  be- 
cause the  hij'her  East  Coast  prices  would 
orrset  added  constrr.ction  and  tran.sporiation 
costs.  Finally,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior conceded  that  a  Joint  oil  and  yas 
transportation  system  throtmh  Canada 
would  lie  environmentally  superior  to  au 
arrangement  requiring  an  oil  pipeline 
throuL'h  Alaska  and  a  (.-as  line  throu^'h 
Canada,  as  prob.ibly  would  be  the  c.ise  if  ihe 
TAP  were  built.-' 

A  I  rans-Canadian  system  would  supply  Ihe 
US.  laarkeifa  most  in  need  of  oil  at  costs  that 
would  be  of  greatest  beneut  to  the  public 
and.  seemiiK^ly,  to  the  oil  companies.  It  was 
only  when  the  companies'  profit  motive  alone 
was  considered  under  the  now  defunct  Man- 
daiory  Oil  Import  Quota  Profjram  that  the 
TAP  had  the  edge — and  tiien  only  If  arbi- 
trary, though  legal,  manipulations  were  m3Xle 
to  take  advantage  of  US.  laws  that  are  at 
least  fslensibiy  designed  to  benefit  more  than 
Just  the  oil  companies.  The  only  remaining 
Justiiicalion  for  the  TAP  Is  the  cash  now- 
problem  of  two  .American  and  one  Brili.-;}»  oil 
companies;  it  hardly  .seems  wi.se  txi  let  ihis 
one  factor  d.'rnlnaie  a  major  dL'Ci,-,ioii  oi  this 
type. 

To  cloac.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
final  two  para  jraphs  of  my  basic  report  wrii- 
teii  for  Rejf)urces  for  the  Future:  ' 

"It  is  not  surprising!  that  the  possibility 
of  a  Trans-Canadian  pipelitie  for  Alaskan 
oil  has  never  been  thorouylily  explored  with 
thd  Canadian  governmem — althout;h  there 
I.S  evi  ry  titu  'iui:-  Canadlau  officials  urr  r(..;ep- 


tivp  to  such  a  propo.-al.  After  all,  thi.;  alter- 
native has  been  resisted  by  both  the  oil  men 
and  [the  Department  of  the  Interior]  and 
has  suffered  in  comparisons  with  TAP  be- 
cause too  little  hps  been  known  about  it; 
economic  and  environmental  merits. 

■'.\"o  one  analyst  can  produce  all  tite  an- 
swers needed  to  resolve  the  controversy  over 
Alaskan  oi),  particularly  when  t,o  many  varia- 
bles and  u-nquaniiti;:'jle  fact-rs  are  uivclved 
.  .  .  But  it  is  mv  hope  that  the  merits  ol 
'J'CP  alternatives  will  recei-.e  further  consid- 
era^ion  before  a  final — perhaps  irreversible — 
decision  ends  the  conirover.sy  over  TAP.  The 
ccaiseqiienccs  of  .a  TAP-tanker  .system  for 
transporting  Alatkan  oil  could  haunt  aai  en- 
tire continent  fi  r  many  years  to  come.  Even 
I  the  Deparlmerii  of  tiie  Interior  |  acknowl- 
ed^'ed  this  in  its  environmental  impact  state- 
ment: 'Because  of  the  scale  and  nature  of 
the  project,  the  impact  would  occur  on  abi- 
otic, bioiic,  and  soc.oeconomic  components  oi 
the  human  environment  far  beyond  the  rela- 
tively small  part  ...  of  Alaska  that  woulc! 
be  oc(  upied  by  tiie  pipeline  and  oilhcld.'   " 

FOOTNOTES 

■  Thi.-,  aiti'  lo  is  based  in  larr^e  pan  on  two 
terhniral  reports  by  the  author:  •'Alawkan 
Oil:  Alternative  Routes  and  Markets,"  pub- 
lished by  Hr-ourcPi  for  the  Fntu-e,  In^- . 
distributed  by  The  John.s  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Press,  Baltim' re.  142  pp  ,  1972;  and 
■The  Trans-Al.iska  Pipeline:  A  Benefit  Co.st 
Analysis  of  Alternatives,"  presented  at  the 
annual  lupolini;  of  the  American  Association 
f  r  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Washing- 
to!:.  D.C..  Dcccnii.,er  7972. 

-Corriian.  R.  "Resources  Report '.Tapan 
May  Get  Some  Alaskan  Oil:  Foreiun  Flui: 
Shippiiv;  of  Experts  is  LiJicly,"  The  Nationt.l 
Journal.  July  31.   1971. 

-The  consortium  is  named  tlie  Alycska 
Pipelire  Service  Cimpany  and  is  owned  by 
Amerada  Hess  Cor^viralion,  ARCO  Pipclliic 
Company.  Briti.,h  Petroleum  Pipe  Line  Cor- 
poraii.'in.  Hunibln  Pipe  Line  C(  nipany.  Mol:*! 
Pipe  Licie  Company,  Phillips  Pe'rolcnni  Com- 
pany, and  Ur.ion  Oil  Coiapany  of  California. 
The  acknowledf.'cd  major  ownership  is  in  the 
control  of  tliree  parent  ccmnatno.'s  which 
h.ive  found  th.e  mo>t  North  .Slope  ril:  Al- 
lantlc-Richfield  Company,  Bri' ish  Petroleum 
Company  Limited  (its  U.S. -owned  sub.sldiary 
is  BP  Oil  Corporation,  whii  h  was  nicrt^ed 
witli  the  Standard  Oil  Compa^iv  (Ohio)  on 
January  1.  1970i ,  and  the  Kfamiard  Oil  Coir,- 
pany  of  New  Jersey   (HunVole). 

•"Fin'^I  Enviri  nmen'al  Impact  Stateinetn 
Propo-^^ed  Trans-.Alnska  Pipeline,"  US.  Dept 
of  the  Interior.  Nntional  Technical  Informa- 
tion Service,  p.  320  and  following.  1972. 

^E''ksteiri,  O,  r.ii'l  A  Harherper,  "Ei^o- 
n'.niic  .Analy.-is  of  Public  investment  Dcci- 
sior.s:  Ititerest  Ra'e  p'jllcy  and  Discount 
Analysis,"  Joint  Eco!H:mic  Committee, 
USGPO.  Washin^'ton,  IDfiS  Seaprravcs.  J.  A., 
"More  on  the  Social  Rate  of  Discount ."  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  LXXXIV. 
no.  3,  Aug.  1970.  "Proposed  Principles  and 
.Schedules  for  Planninc;  Water  and  Related 
La:-;d  Resr.urces,"  Fcleral  RcLrister,  Water 
Resources  Council,  36(215)  :2il44-94.  Pan 
ir,  Dt.-.  21,  1971.  "Discount  Rates  to  bo  Used 
in  Evaluating  Time  Disiribnted  Costs  and 
Benefits,"  Circular  .\''<\.  Ofli'e  of  Mnnaitc- 
ment  nni  Budr;et. 

"The  mo.st  recent  e^'.itaate  uMlr">d  by  th,^ 
Department  of  the  Tnterirr  placed  the  197! 
coostnict.'on  costs  at  $3  8  billion.  Conv<rtinf^ 
this  back  to  1971  for  comparability  usiiiij  a 
10  p.Tcent  discount  rato  implies  a  1971  capi- 
tal c  )st  estimate  of  $2.3  billion,  which  i.s 
within  the  ranije  I'tiL./ed  in  this  analysis.  See 
Nl■hrinL^  R.,  "Future  Developments  of  Arctic 
Oil  and  Ga-.:  AiiaI>.Tis  of  the  Imiiiications  of 
tlie  FossiDilitKs  ai.d  Alternatives,  '  US.  Dept. 
of  the  Inieriur,  Oifice  of  Economic  Analybis, 
May   10,   iy72. 

•  For  a  moiv  d«luUed  di.scusdioii  of  the  rca- 
.^■•!:s  for  this  coiifu  ion,  .see  Cicclietti.  C.  J., 
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Alaskan  Oil:  An  Economic  and  Environmen- 
tal Analysis  of  AlterrLatlve  Routes  and  Mar- 
kt-'ts,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1972. 
"-In  a  recent  Deparlr.ieni  ol  the  Imenor 
Analysts.  Nehrmg  uses  a  total  sjstein  cos!  of 
$5.3  billion  In  1974  dollars.  Couverting  this 
to  1971  dollars  at  a  10  percent  disount  rate 
makes  his  total  cost  estimate  to  Chicago  $4 
billion,  and  splittiiitt  this  at  G6  percent  for 
the  North  Slope  to  Edmraiton  t^eginent  re- 
sults in  his  comparable  estimate  being  equal 
to  $2  63  billion  in  1971  (loHar.s. 

'  'Transcontinental  Pipeline  Project.  Trans- 
portation of  Ala  kan  Crude  Oil,  Atlantic.  BP. 
Humble.  Dec.  31,  1968.  Prudhoe  Bay  lo  Chi- 
cago Pipeline,"  Atlantlc-Kichheld  Company 
memorandum  rs  Trans  Canada  Alternative 
Route  submission  to  US.  Dept.  of  the  In- 
terior. Appendix  B.  Sept    10.1971. 

'"  "Interprovi-.icia!  Adds  a  Quarter  Million 
Ho.'-sepovcr,'  Oil  and  Gits  Journal.  Oct.  18. 
>'  Parker.  Walter  B..  A  Comparison  ol  Prud- 
hoe Oil  Ct)St.s  via  Valde/  or  via  a  Mid-Canada 
Pipeline,  Fedor:il  Field  Committee  for  Devel- 
opment Planninit  in  Al.iska,  Anchorage, 
March  1971. 

'- Cicchelti.  C  J.,  "Alaskan  Oil:  Alternative 
Routes  and  Markets,"  loc.  cit:  "Ihe  Trans 
Alaska  Pipeline.  '  loc.  cit.  CorrlEan,  loo.  sit. 

"Proposed  by  Rollin  Eckis.  executive  with 
Atlantic-Richlield  C'lmpanv  and  a  former 
president  of  Richfield  Oil  He  discus.sed  the 
Japanese  market  in  his  paper.  "Alaska  Oil  In 
Domestic  and  Wcrld  Markets."  Chanfte  In 
Alaska  (George  W.  Rodgers.  ed.).  University 
of   Alaska   Pre.■^,■,.   Collet'o.    Alaska.    1970. 

'*  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
.  .  .."  op  cit  .  vol  1.  iKtiiidnction  and  Sum- 
inury. 


FR.^UDULENT    PASSPORTS    AND 
OTHER  DOCUMENTS 

:.!;•  THURMOND  !«r.  Pit:  idcnt,  on 
Ser-tembiT  15,  1972.  Mis.s  Frances  G. 
Kiii'^ht,  Dircrtor  of  ;he  Pa.s.sjjon  ofTice, 
t-.stincd  before  tlie  Internal  Security 
Subcomniitlee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  hiph  dc- 
gi'ce  of  fraud  involved  in  obtaining  i)n,s.s- 
ports  and  other  official  identification 
papers.  In  recent  week.s  it  ha.s  been 
brouf^ht  to  my  attention  that  the  fraud 
.-.ituaiion  still  exists  and  may,  in  fact,  be 
even  worse  tlian  in  1972. 

On  June  21.  1973.  I  contacted  Mis.s 
Kniciit  and  asked  for  a  full  .status  report 
on  the  .situation,  including  all  efforts  that 
were  currently  being  taken  to  rc;;olve  the 
problems.  Miss  Knishi'.,  reply  to  my  in- 
quiry reveals  fact.s  that  are  most 
ahtiniing. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Knisht's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Recchd  and  I  urpe  all 
of  the  Senators  to  read  it  very  carefully. 

Thcic  bein!4  no  objection,  the  sUite- 
muM!,  waa  ordered  to  bo  piiaLed  in  the 
Recokd,  a.s  foUow.s; 

P^sspoRT  Frai'd 
(By  Frances  G.  Knight) 

Ou  September  15,  1972.  I  testified  before 
the  Inlernal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judici.iry  Committee  conccniing  pass- 
p.)rt  f;aud,  parlicularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
world  narcotics  traific.  At  that  time.  I  also 
tostiiied  concerning  pas  port  fraud  la  gen- 
eral and  the  problem  the  ras;;port  Oiiice 
f.'ices  in  conibailng  this  criminal  acti\lty. 

The  pa.sport  fraud  statistics  I  .-.ubinitted 
on  SoiiUmbcr  15,  1972  are  .sadly  out  of  date 
now.  The  statistics  available  today  show  that 
p.issporl  fraud  committed  within  the  Unilcd 
States  contimies  ti  Increase  in  volume.  I 
would  like  to  .subn.it.  lor  the  record,  a  chart. 


(number  1)  setting  forth  the  fraud  statis- 
tics for  fiscal  years  1970  tlirough  1972  and 
lor  the  first  11  months  of  fiscal  year  1973. 
Tlie  Chan  also  gives  a  mouth-by-nioutli 
breakdown  of  fraud  slatisi,ics  for  the  first 
11  inonlhs  ol  fiscal  year  1973. 

As  you  will  see  Irom  the  cii.art,  the  number 
of  frauds  totaUiig  r.22  detected  thus  far  in 
fiscal  year  1973  already  exceed:^  the  total  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  which  was  614.  Perhaps  of 
greater  signiticai.ce  ia  the  iinrease  la  tli© 
number  ol  domestic  fraud.-.,  that  is.  tho^o 
irauds  committed  wiiiiiu  tiie  United  States 
detected  thus  far  m  fiscal  year  1973.  Durin.ij 
the  entire  fiscal  year  of  1972,  we  uncovered 
300  dome.itic  frauds.  Duiuig  tiie  first  11 
months  ol  this  fiscal  year,  we  uncovered  3o2 
Irauds.  This  is  an  Increitsc  oi  02.  Averaging 
otii  liie  franc's  igr  the  entire  year  shows  that 
we  have  an  increa.se  of  over  31 '  ■  o;  this  fiscal 
year  over  Uist  fiscal  year.  ."Vlso,  it  is  startling 
to  note  that  the  numtjer  of  domestic  frauds 
detected  in  the  nr.-^t  11  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  which  amounts  to  362.  is  more  than 
double  the  number  of  dome.'tio  Irauds  de- 
tected for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1970.  Since 
every  passport  iraud  is  perpetuaud  for  the 
purpose  of  coveriUR  another  i;ic;;al  activity, 
this  er.oriaous  i.icrea.-^e  in  dome^iiic  passport 
frauds  from  1970  to  the  current  lime  dis- 
turbs me  .meatly.  One  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons lor  my  concern  is  the  fact  that  persons 
involved  In  domestic  passport  irauds.  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  are  en^.iged  in  traiticking 
in  narcotics.  For  this  re.a.son.  I  should  like  to 
direct  this  statcmer.t  to  the  domestic  fraud 
injti:re. 

A  vivid  example  of  the  currencv  of  the  nar- 
cotic-connected pa.ssport  fraud  problem  is 
shown  by  the  apprehension  by  Cuslomi> 
agents  on  May  12.  1973  in  Boston  of  John, 
Kathy,  Richard.  Peter,  and  Dennis  Murray 
tor  importiii^  1..^  million  dollars  worth  of 
hashish.  It  was  discovered  that  the  Murravs 
)iad  been  travelin't  as  Jc)hn.  Paula.  Richard, 
Kathy,  and  Christopher  Mosley  on  United 
States  passports  obtained  by  fraud. 

Invest inat ion  tluis  far  conducted  by  the 
Passp:irt  Offire  with  the  Bssi.^tance  of  the 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics  Department  of 
Health,  Fducation  and  WeltHre.  and  ofTicials 
in  New  Jcrsev  disclosed  that.  In  each  in- 
stance, counterfeit  Nebraska  birth  certifi- 
cates and  counterfeit  New  Jersey  drivers' 
licenses  were  u  ed  as  e\  idence  of  birth  and 
identity  to  obtain  these  five  passports.  In 
addition.  Peter  anci  Dt^i.nis  Murray  had  ob- 
tained twT  Other  passports  usinf  counterfeit 
documentation  To  add  to  the  problem,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  Murravs'  father 
and  uncle  had  passports  ohtalnpd  In  false 
identities  usiii.t;  counterfeif  documentarv  evi- 
dence. Thus,  In  connection  wi'h  this  one 
recent  drug  .seirure.  nine  fraudulent  pass- 
port applications  have  surlaced 

Tii"  Murravs  have  bc?n  irlentified  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Eternal  Love,  an  Interna- 
tional narcotics  smur't'lln^  ring,  originally 
founded  by  Timothy  Lcary  and  relened  lo  iii 
mv  lesiimony  of  September  15.  1972. 

At,  that  time.  I  stated  that  91  passport 
I^l^s  had  been  located  v.hich  related  to  the 
BrotherhocKi:  that  40  cases  had  bfeti  docu- 
nieni?d  and  sent  to  the  Otrire  of  Security  of 
the  Department  of  Slate  for  investigation  as 
pas.,port  Irauds;  and  that  another  10  to  12 
cases  previously  sent  for  iiueslif;atiou  had. 
been  tentatively  ideutifled  as  members  of  the 
Brolherhood. 

Today,  almost  2")0  files  h.tve  been  lora'^cd 
and  120  passoort  irauds  eatablished.  I  would 
like  lo  sulnnit,  tor  the  record,  a  chart  (num- 
ber 2)  .sliowi'ii;  the  (growth  of  our  inveslitja- 
tioii  of  passport  Irauds  connected  wiih  the 
Brotherhood.  Although  the  Brotherhood  is 
the  lar-esl  narcotics  orj^ani/atioii  perpetrat- 
mt;  passport  frauds  uncovered  to  dale.  It  is 
but  one  of  .several  proups  which  are  comma- 
ting  passport  frauds  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
ciliallng  tile  iiuernuiional  tiailicki.iE,'  ol  nar- 


cotics. Page  2  of  the  chart  also  refiects  the 
grow  ing  trend  toward  the  use  of  counter- 
feit birth  documents.  Thee  documents  are 
of  a  hig'.i  quality,  v.hich  makes  their  detec- 
tion very  ditlicult  absent  a  referral  to  the 
state  which  purportedly  Issued  the  docu- 
ments. This  fact  illustrates  the  jophistica- 
tioii  of  the  fraud  perpetrators  uhich  con- 
fronts the  Passport  Office  at  the  present  time. 
Anoiher  reason  for  my  concern  is  the  Uoe 
of  United  States  p:i_sspor'i.3  obtained  fraudu- 
lently by  Illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States. 
This  type  of  illegal  itctivity  has  been  th2 
subject  of  Congressional  ccincern  for  ti'me 
t:m». 

Ill  my  testimony  of  September  15.  1972.  I 
subnulted  background  mforination  concern- 
ing DomaiicnU  and  Mexican  nationals  Ille- 
gally in  the  United  Slates  who  were  using 
birth  certificatca  i.^ucd  for  perscns  born  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  several  states  bordering 
Mexico  for  the  purpo;>e  of  obtaining  United 
States  passports.  This  type  of  fraud  is  not 
limited  to  nationals  of  Mexico  or  the 
D  Jiiunican  Pi^public. 

On  October  G,  1972.  the  Immigration  and 
Na'airalization  Service  of  the  Department  cf 
Justice  received  iulormation  that  a  group  of 
Plulijjpine  nationals  illegally  in  the  United 
State.3  had  obtained  United  Slates  passports 
111  lalse  identities  To  dace,  investigatiou  by 
both  the  Immigration  and  Nattiralization 
Service  and  the  bcpartmcnt  of  State's  Office 
of  Secretary  have  documented  23  such  cases. 
Ill  each  case,  the  Philippine  national  was 
approached  by  a  so-called  "broker",  an  in- 
di.idual  dealing  In  fraudulent  citizenship. 
travel,  and  identity  documents.  For  a  fee  ol 
$2  090,  the  broker  provided  the  alien  with 
documentation  showing  birth  in  the  United 
Slates.  Ihe  alien  applied  for  a  passport  luing 
Ih.e  birth  certificate  provided  by  the  broker. 
In  iiic-l  ca^cs.  the  broker  served  as  the  alien's 
Jdciitifying  witneE^  when  the  alien  applied 
for  the  paisporl  in  his  false  Identity 

In  at  least  12  case-;,  the  "broker"' identi- 
fied the  aliens  wl.en  they  applied  for  loans 
ill  cjrder  to  pay  the  broker's  $2.000-fee.  In 
addition  to  the  $2.000-fee.  iiu'cstlgatlon  indi- 
catc:>  that  the^e  Philippine  nationals  subsc- 
qi.ently  were  subject  to  blackmail  or  extor- 
tii;n  by  the  "broker". 

This  ca.=e  illustrates  the  type  of  "bmlter- 
age"  operation  through  which  aliens  who  ob- 
tain United  States  passports  in  false  iden- 
tities for  the  purpose  of  remaining  in  the 
Unilcd  States  illegally  are  then  victimized 
by  the  -brokef  who  made  the  aliens'  frauds 
possible. 

A  significant  factor  In  the  statistics  for  the 
first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  197;?  is  the  fac 
that,  of  the  135  domestic  frauds  detected 
during  that  period.  .')4  were  discovered  in  the 
application  stage  belore  a  passport  was  Is- 
sued. This  compares  wiiii  the  figure  of  25 
discovered  In  the  application  stage  for  the 
.same  period  In  fiscal   year  1972. 

In  my  opinion,  the  dramatic  Increase  l:i 
the  detection  of  frauds  in  the  applications 
sta:je  is  a  direct  result  of  fraud  ."^emirar.s  b"- 
Ing  conducted  by  attorneys  of  the  Letral  Di- 
\Lslon  of  the  Passport  OtTice.  This  program 
w.as  initiated  by  the  Passport  Ottice  in  1972 
when  it  became  apparent  that  domestic  pass- 
p>-irt  fraud  w.is  on  the  incrca.e.  To  date,  a'.l 
permanent  Passport  omce  personnel  In  the 
United  States  ivho  acrcpt  or  adjudlc.ite  pass- 
r-ift  applications  have  attended  at  least  one 
of  these  scminsrs.  This  pro._-ram  continue, 
with  the  noal  of  extending  fraud  training  t  > 
all  persons  faking  passport  applications. 

Vou  may  be  Inlcre  tt-d  to  know  that  en- 
terprising persons  involved  la  Uleg.tl  activi- 
ties have  written  a  "inaiuia!"  on  how  to  get 
documents  ta  ai-time  a  false  identity,  "fhs 
"manual"  describes  how  the  doctimenfs  ne.-- 
es.^ary  to  substantiate  the  false  identity  can 
be  obtained  from  official  government  sDur^es. 
It  also  describes  in  detail  how  to  gel  birth 
certilicates  and  Identity  documents.  Ihe 
"nuiLual"   paj->   the  Piussporl   Office   a   left- 
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handed  complinieat  by  emphabiziiig  tlie  fnct 
that  the  United  Slates  passport  n  the  single 
jnool  valuable  document  which  an  importer 
can  liave  to  substantiate  a  false  Identify. 
Possession  of  a  valid  passport  in  a  false  iden- 
tity gives  the  alien,  narcotics  traliicker, 
fugitive,  or  criir.iiial  a  freedom  or  movement 
which  v.ould  otherwise  be  denied  to  him. 

A  i'ew  days  a^o,  the  Passport  Office  was 
informed  that  tne  manual  had  been  revised, 
.'vlthough  a  copy  is  not  available,  it  is  believed 
that  thctee  portions  of  the  manual  de-cribing 
Jiow  to  obtain  a  valid  passport  in  a  false 
identity  have  been  the  subject  of  much  of  t!ie 
revision. 

While  the  fraud  seminar  program  ha.s 
proved  successful,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
dramatic  increase  In  the  number  of  frauds 
detected  in  the  application  stage,  it  is  at  best, 
onlv  a  partial  solution  I  believe  that  move 
frauds  .vould  be  detected  in  the  applica- 
tion stage  if  the  pres.sures  on  P.issporf  Ollice 
personnel  are  reduced  to  realistic  levels. 

These  pre^»sxires  are  especially  acute  in  the 
pa.ssport  i:eld  agencies  where  the  majority  of 
all  United  States  pa.ssports  are  i.ssued  and 
where,  as  a  result,  the  greatest  fraud  poten- 
tial exist-s.  In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  a  memoran- 
dum 01  April  27,  1973  (number  3)  rent  to  me 
by  Mr.  William  E.  Duggan,  Chief  of  the  Pa.ss- 
port  Office  Legal  Division.  This  memoran- 
dum vividly  portrays  some  of  the  problems 
the  Passport  O'Tice  confronts  in  combating 
passport  fraud.  Comment  number  one  on 
page  two  of  this  memorandum  is  significant 
with  regard  to  the  detection  of  pa.-.sport 
Iraud  in  the  application  stage. 

The  acceptani-e  of  p.ussport  applications  by 
r.on-Pa.>sport  Ollice  personnel  l-.as  relieved 
to  .some  degree  the  pressure  on  pns.vport  field 
agency  personnel  working  day-after-day  un- 
der the  stress  and  strain  of  handling  hun- 
dred.s  of  pa.s.sport  upplicant.s  pushing  and 
arguing  for  expedition,,  service.  It  has  done 
little  to  redi.ce  the  other  presvsures  since 
each  application  must  be  examined  and  Ad- 
judicated by  Pii---port  Office  personnel  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  applicants' 
citizenship  ami  identity.  It  ha.s  in  fact  In- 
crea-sed  the  pre^sure  in  application.s  where 
there  i^  an  identity  and  pcssibly  a  fraud 
question.  The  question  which  might  easily 
be  rc^  jhed  by  a  trained  person  m  a  face-to- 
face  confrontation  cannot  be  resolved  with 
more  dncuments  m  front  of  you.  Thus  more 
paperwork  is  engendered. 

The  Pas.sport  Office  has  been  drowning  in 
paper  work  involved  in  management  studies, 
reports,  statistics,  time-studies,  manpower 
titilization  studies,  productivity  analysis,  ;ind 
other  such  matters  which  seep  down  to  u.s 
from  upper  echelons  of  management  and 
administration. 

However,  the  p.i.ssport  field  agencies  are  not 
the  only  areas  experiencing  acute  pressures. 
The  Legal  Division  of  the  Passport  Office, 
with  many  responsibilities  other  th.m  fr.iud 
detection  ar.d  processing,  has  at  present  35 
permanent  employees  of  whom  only  9  are 
attorneys.  This  staff  v  ill  be  decreased  by  the 
retirement  of  one  attorney  on  June  3(J,  1973, 
To  give  you  a  better  underst, aiding  of  the 
law  eni'orcemen*  procedures,  I  would  like  to 
submr  for  the  recorc"  a  copy  of  a  memoran- 
dum (No.  4)  which  describes  the  procedural 
steps  involved  when  a  fraud  is  uncovered  or 
when  a  fraud  Is  suspected  in  a  given  case. 
Given  the  increasing  number  of  pa.<^.sport 
fraud,-!,  the  limited  number  of  personnel 
aviiil.ible  to  process  these  c.ises  in  the  Legal 
Division,  and  the  many  other  responsibilities 
of  the  Leg.U  Divi.-ion,  it  is  obvlou.s  that  the 
fraud  semm.irs  conducted  by  Lei.;:il  DlvLsion 
attorneys,  as  valuable  as  the  seminars  are 
proving.  Imposes  tremendous  strains, 
physic:illy  and  oper.uion.illy,  on  the  legal 
btatr 

Withotit  adequate  staffing,  the*  pressures 
on  the  Ixgal  Division  continues  to  Increase 
and  an  exorbitant  amount  of  cosily  overtime 
ts  the  (jiily  answer.  In  due  course,  a  point  will 


be  reached  where  this  patchwork  remedy  will 
become  counter-productive. 

Even  wiien  fraud  ciises  have  been  expedi- 
tiously processed  through  the  I^egal  Divi- 
sion, the  P.issport  Office  Is  frustrated  by  long 
delays  by  the  Dep:irtment's  Office  of  Security 
in  investigating  .such  ca.ses.  This  was  ex- 
plained In  con.slderable  detail  In  my  testi- 
mony of  September  15.  1972.  To  update  this 
data.  I  would  like  to  submit,  for  the  record, 
a  copy  of  a  chart  (No.  51  which  show.*;  the 
number  of  c'ses  ending  investigation  by  the 
Office  of  Security  as  of  April  24.  1973. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  Office  of 
Security  for  the  riumber  o:  delinquent  in- 
vestigation OSes  continues  to  be  a  "short- 
age of  manpower  "  as  well  as  "several  high 
priority  reriu jrements  In  other  aspects  of 
the  total  sp'-urlty  program." 

I  do  not  take  exception  to  the  explanation 
furiiislied  bv  the  Office  of  Security.  I  am 
reasonablv  sure  that  office  Ls  interested  in 
endeavoring  to  meet  our  reqtiirements  and. 
I  might  say  from  personal  observation,  the 
local  security  held  agents  are  intensely  in- 
terested In  helping  us  combat  passport 
frauds.  I  think  I  can  state  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  this  interest  stems  from 
the  fact  that  pa-ssport  fraud  cases,  as  a  caie- 
gorv.  offer  real  challenges  to  a  professional 
investigation. 

It  seems  eminently  clear  that  the  Office 
of  .Security  does  not  have  sufficient  man- 
power to  meet  our  passport  fraud  problems 
and  tliat  the  "delinquency"  is  due,  in  good 
measure,  to  greater  priority  given  to  other 
"security  requirements." 

By  now.  it  should  be  obvious,  as  lllu.strated 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Eternal  Love,  the 
Philippine  alien  cases,  and  the  "manual"  on 
fravidulent  identities  wliich  I  have  described, 
that  the  individuals  committing  passport 
fraud  are  becoming  increasingly  more  knowl- 
edgeable in  methods  of  obtaining  fraudulent 
birth  and  identity  documentation.  We  are  en- 
deavoring to  meet  this  Increased  knowledge 
on  tile  part  of  our  "opposition"  by  making 
our  personnel  more  alert  and  knowledgeable 
in  detecting  s>inptoms  of  fraud.  It  ii  an 
established  fact  that  careful  and  thorough 
examination  by  trained  personnel  of  pass- 
port, applications  and  their  accompanying 
documents  will  result  in  the  detection  of 
many  irauds  in  the  application  stage.  A  face- 
to-face  confrontation  increases  the  possibility 
that  such  frauds  will  be  detected  before  the 
passports  are  issued  and  used  in  the  further- 
ance of  illegal  activities.  At  the  present  time, 
while  we  are  doing  our  best,  our  efforts  are 
diminished  and  frustrated  by  the  inadequate 
facilities  and  insufficient  personnel  furni:^,hed 
to  the  Pa.ssport  Office, 

Passport  fraud  as  It  pertains  to  narcotics 
and  to  Illegal  aliens  is  only  one  pliase  of  a 
seriou.s  problem  which  we,  in  the  Passport 
Office,  have  struggled  with  for  years  and 
culled  to  the  attention  of  anyone  who  would 
listen  Frankly,  I  am  very  discouraged  about 
the  whole  situation  and  I  don't  believe  that 
a  piecemeal  approach  to  the  problem  will  be 
successful.  One  hole  In  the  dike  may  be 
plugged  up,  but  two  others  will  develtip. 

The  Pa.ispon  Office  has  been  fighting,  for 
years,  this  battle  of  fraudulent  documenta- 
tion to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  United 
States  passport  as  well  as  the  ensuing  evils 
to  ,society,  such  as  illegal  drug  activity,  which 
flows  from  the  use  of  such  a  valuable  docu- 
ment. However,  this  evil  Is  not  restricted  to 
p:i.s,sports;  it  also  involves  credit  cards,  .social 
security  cards,  welfare  and  pension  pay- 
ments, birth  records,  drivers'  licenses,  and 
the  list  goes  on  ad  nauseam  Into  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society. 

In  summary,  I  think  It  is  plain  that  the 
pi-otilem  of  the  elfects  of  fraudulent  docu- 
mentation and  impersonation  are  not  re- 
stricted to  the  pa.s,sport  area.  It  is  sympto- 
matic of  one  of  the  serious  ills  of  our  society 
at  tlie  present  time,  and  it  Is  time  we  work 
together  and  say  a  vigorous  "no"  to  the  ene- 
mies of  our  society. 


It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  I  advise 
you  that  in  my  opinion  no  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment until  stich  time  the  Congress  steps 
in  with  clear  language  legislation  to  make 
the  use  and  pre.sentation  of  fraudulent 
identifying  documents  to  any  Government 
Department  or  Agency  or  unit  thereof  a  very 
expensive,  unprofitable  and  unpleasant  ex- 
perience for  the  perpetrator.  Furthermore. 
the  Congress  should  insist  upon  swift  pro.se- 
(  ution  of  these  cases  for  two  valid  and  rela- 
tively simple  reasons.  Swift  prosecution  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  engender 
second  thoughts  by  criminals  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  deceiving  Government  Agencies 
by  the  use  of  false  Identity  documents  and 
this,  in  turn,  would  help  put  the  producers 
of  such  documents  out  of  a  very  lucrative 
business  which  is  presently  flourishing 
around  the  United  States. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  salutary 
effect  of  swift  and  stern  government  action 
will  save  millions  of  dollars  now  wasted  or 
irretrievably  lost  by  such  Federal  and  private 
operations  as  the  Passport  Office,  Social  .Se- 
curity, Insurance  Companies,  Banks,  Health 
Services,  Pension  Funds  and  even  extend  to 
the  world-wide  credit  card  racket.  It  Is  a 
known  fact  that  the  United  States  Passport 
is  u.sed  the  world  over  as  an  instrument  of 
identity.  Therefore,  it  makes  sen.se  to  see  to 
It  that  it  IS  protected  by  law  and  that  the 
Pa.ssport  Office  is  given  financial  and  admin- 
istrative support  in  lis  role  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  document. 

In  my  considered  opinion,  it  has  been 
proven  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  Execu- 
tive Bureaucracy  tlie  required  support,  con- 
sideration and  protection  which  the  Pass- 
port Office  requires  to  carry  out  its  statutory 
functions  to  provide  efficient  and  effective 
passport  and  citizenship  services  to  United 
Slates  citizens  both  here  and  over.seas, 

FRAUD    STATISTICS -FISCAL    YEAR    1970    THROUGH    NiAr 
FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


Fiscal  ye.i:                 19;u          1971 

1972 

1973 

(through 

May) 

Domestic 174            288 

Fufe.gi) .          327           316 

300 
314 

362 

260 

Total bOl           604 

614 

622 

FRAUD  STATICTICS  BREAKDOWN- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1!;73 

Domestic 

foreign 

Total 

July 21  10                31 

August 30  19                 49 

September _  ..                    14  18               32 

October      13  38                51 

November       ,         .                    34  21                 55 

December,  .           .                   23  13                36 

January   ,,,...                     34  27                 61 

Febfuac 58  19                 77 

Match    ■         59  28                87 

Apr.l              ,,         .                     19  J9                 58 

May 57  28                85 

Total 362  260              622 

Apr.  27,  1973       June  1,  1973 

Number. .._ 73                     J20 

Tyiie  fraud: 

Alteiation 2                       2 

Use  2                       2 

Identifying  ».itiiess 9                        17 

False 'tateiiient 60                      99 

Plate  tiled: 

Los  Angeles 22                        31 

San  Francisco 13                        24 

fUtiami  0                         6 

Chicago  4                         4 

Post  Office 4                      5 

New  York 3                         5 

Kabul 3                         3 

Clerk  of  court 2                        6 

Other 9                      15 

Pite  hied  iirior  1969    3                         5 

1969 10                       n 

197U      11                         20 

1971       21                       35 

1972       13                       23 

1973  _     2                       5 
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Detected  before  issue 5 

San  f  tancisco 4 

Sesiile I 

Miami  1 

Los  Angeles I           ,  1 

Lookout  system \  1 

Cnonierleil  birth  certificates...  \     26 

Hospital  birth  certificates \      5 

IJ^biaska 0 

Missouri „.  4 

Chicago , 14 

Colorado .  2 

U'.h     _ .  2 

Njrth  Carolina 0 

Ohio^ 0 

Relencd  United  States  attorney.  34 

Indiitfd   .   _ 17 

Proseculion  declined 3 

Cuiincled 2 


June  1.  1973 


8 
4 
1 
1 
1 
I 
<■; 
6 


4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
41 
19 
3 
4 


Note:  1  each  tiom  Iowa,  Albion.  NY.;  San  Oiego  County  Los 

Angeles  Counly.  tie*  York  Slate,  Wisconsin,  Statlle  County. 
Svr.inisp  N  Y  ,  Or.inje  Coun'y,  Calif  In  .iddtlion,  rounterleil 
birth  certifcatEs  were  picked  up  in  a  Brotherhood  laid  from 
MiS'.j)(j(i  (2J.  Nevada,  Seattle-King  Couiilv',  Wash.,  tiewaik, 
N  J   and  Ohio. 


April  27.  1073. 
To-   PPT     Miss  Fr.mccs  G.  Knight. 
Prom:   PT/I._  Will  tarn  E    Duggnn. 
Subject!     Observations    Pegarding    Counter 
Work  at  New  York. 
The   team  of  attorneys  ot;served  that  the 
number  of  persons  applying  for  passports  ui 
the    New    York   Agency    began    to   accelerate 
about  9  45.  The  luuubcr  of  applicants  con- 
tinued to  liui-e.ise  until  about  2  30  to  3.00  in 
th-j  itttcrnooii   At  th.-it  time  there  were  !n  the 
neighborhood  of  20  to  25  or  po.^.sibly  30  ;•.!>- 
pUcants  in  front  of  each  station.  The  ntim- 
l)er  of  appll    mts  iTadually  diminished  until 
about  4:(iO  whin  tljerc  vere  about  10  appli- 
cants in  front  of  eacii  sta'ion.  With  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Ager.C}-  doors,  the  agents  were  able 
to  cotnplete  the  work  about  4;lj  or  5:00. 

Obssrvation.s  Indicitcd  that  each  agent 
took  about  3  to  5  minute.^  per  applicant.  The 
uvrr.igf  time  titi  applicant  stood  in  line  dur- 
ing the  peak  period  r.f  11  to  'A  was  about  45 
minutes  Ob.iously.  iierson  are  not  in  the 
best,  irame  ol  mhid  alter  being  required  to 
stand  111  imt  for  tins  lengih  ol  tune.  I'nls 
factor  is  mcntioiied  becuUoc  it  exei  Is  furliier 
pre.ssurc  up-n  the  .i^-ent  in  performing  his 
Job.  Given  the  number  of  persons  In  line.  It 
is  a  pr.i-tical  imprssibility  fcr  the  agents  10 
.-.pand  more  thm  3  to  5  minutes  with  each 
applicant. 

The  following  conclusions  must  be  staled 
in  fa.ineos  to  tiie  agen:s  concerned  as  well  as 
our  fr.iud  prcveini.^n  program: 

1.  Gl\cn  the  nunibtr  ol  f.ictors  which  must 
he  con;idcr.d,  a  period  of  3  to  5  minutes  Is 
tot:\lly  lnadP(!uate  to  do  a  thorough  Job  of 
taking  a  p.vfsport  applic.ition; 

2.  The  cotLstant  pro.'jsure  of  applicants  in 
front  of  an  agent  also  creates  barriers  which 
make  it  diihcuit  for  tiie  agent  to  detect 
fraud; 

3.  The  physical  limitations  of  the  rcce;ytion 
room  are  linrlequ.ttp  and  create  at  tline.3  a 
sen.se  of  turmoil.  This  also  lessens  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  agents: 

4.  From  a  fraud  point  of  view.  I  feel  It  Is 
iioce.sary  to  st;.te  thcit  except  for  the  most 
obvious  irauds.  it  is  totally  iiulalr  to  the 
agents  concermd  to  hold  them  accouniable 
for  such  frauds  as  may  filler  through: 

5.  Some  action  must  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  prcs.,ure  on  agenf;  taking  rq->pli.-:itlons 
In  New  York  if  we  are  to  expect  an  accept. ihle 
standurd  of  fraud  detection  in  that  Agency. 

6.  Tiie  •'melthig  pot"  population  situation 
lu  New  York  1.,  [nv  iiiiarly  conciucive  to  fraud 
Iiotential. 

COMiltNTS 

1.  It  seenis  obvious  to  me  that  the  current 
program  of  h:ivi!ig  a  number  of  Clerks  of 
Court  and  Po,l  Otiices  accept  applications 
lias  not  sol\ed  the  counter  problem  at  New 
York  City  although  it  has  helped  to  a  certiin 
e.stoiit.  Tiie  ajijjarenl  re:ison  for  this  seems 


to    be   that    individuals   wish    to  go   to   the 

agency  responsible  lor  issuing  the  passport 
r.ither  than  to  a  Posi  Office  or  Clerk  of  Court 
whenever  It  1^  pos.sible  to  do  so. 

2.  Since  New  York  Is  the  most  Important 
overseas  depirture  airport  In  the  United 
States,  the  Agency  has  an  exceptional  load 
of  emergency  cases  which  must  be  handled 
at  tiie  counter. 

STTCCESTED  SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

Despite  the  views  of  the  upper  echelon  in 
the  Department  of  aiate  that  increase  of 
Passport  Ag.:;ncies  Ls  a  bureaucratic"  ma- 
neuver. I  recomend  as  slroi.gly  as  I  can,  that 
we  ctablish  several  sub-agencies  in  tlie  New 
Y'ork  area  to  acrepl  applications  One  obvious 
area  Is  In  the  so-called  Flnanci:il  District  of 
New  York.  The  other  areas  can  be  deter- 
mi  cd  by  a  review  of  counter  applications 
to  determine  the  areai  from  winch  the 
caunter  applications  are  conn.. 5.  During  my 
trip  to  New  York  I  tentatively  made  arrange- 
ments to  liave  counter  applications  sepre- 
f  aitd  and  sent  to  Washington  for  a  survey 
to  obt  iin  statistics  which  would  support  a 
rational  basis  for  establishing  sub-agencies 
in  New  York. 

April  24,  1973 
To  PPT— Mi^  Frances  G.  Kui-ht. 
From  PT  L— William  E.  Dugyau. 
.Subject    Current    Procedures    U.sed    In    the 
Procp'^'-.inp  of  Parsporl  Fraud  Ca';es, 
Wl'iC:i  iiifiirinullon  api;eanii;^'  u:i  a  passport 
application,   or   received   sub.sequent    to   the 
•:^suance  of  a  pa.'.si)ort.  ra!-es  the  possibility 
that  a  person   has  perpetrated   a  fraud,   the 
ca."^  is  reierred  to  the  Legal  Division  of  the 
I'.is.,port  Olficc.  An  attorney  la  the  Lei/al  Di- 
vision reviews  the  entu-e  lile  111  crder  to  de- 
termine v.hat  evidence  I,  available  to  e.=tab- 
li<:h    a   prima   facie    ca.=-c    of    fraud    or    what 
ackiiiitonal    rvide:ice    may    be    required    to 
f.st.Tblish  such  a  case. 

The  attorney  then  prepares  a  detailed 
inemorandum  outlining  the  facts  Involved 
and  the  investigative  action  necessary-  to  es- 
tabli.Ui  a  pr.nia  facie  ca:,e  of  Irau'd.  Tins 
mcmor.'.i.duni  and  the  case  file  arc  loivvarded 
to  the  O.rricc  of  Security  of  the  Dcpartinenl 
t'f  State  which  has  inve.sti^rative  Jurl.^diction 
in  pa.s  port  fraud  Ci.'-es  Upon  completion  rif 
t!ie  requested  investigation,  the  file  is  re- 
Turnetl  to  the  Legal  Uivisicin  of  the  Pa-ssport 
Olfice  along  with  whatever  evidence  and  in- 
foimati.on  was  developed  m  tlie  course  of  the 
investigation. 

If  the  concerned  Passport  OnTice  attorney  is 
rati.'fied  that  the  invcsilgatiou  h.as  devel- 
oped sulirient  admissible  evidence  to  estab- 
lish a  prima  facie  ca^e  of  passport  fraud,  he 
prepans  a  "Criminal  Prosecution  Summary." 
'i'lie  ■  Summ.iry"  along  uith  tl'.e  file,  then  H 
forwarded  to  the  appropriate  U.S.  Attorney 
tlirough  the  Offi  e  of  Security  of  t!ie  Depari- 
ir.ent  of  Stat"'.  This  proccjurc  is  desi^^ned  to 
offer  the  US  Attorney  with  as  mucl:  personal 
assistance  and  contact  as  possible  v.ith  the 
Department  of  State. 

A.'ter  receipt  and.  in  due  course,  review  of 
tiie  case,  it  is  tlie  responsibility  of  the  US. 
.'\ltorney  to  decide  if  prc:;ecution  should  be 
luitiattd  or  dcclii'.ed.  If  pro  ecution  is  de- 
clined, the  case  Is  returned  to  the  Pas.'^port 
omcc,  through  the  OfTirc  of  Security,  with  a 
statement  from  the  U.S.  Attorney  giving  his 
reasons  for  not  Initiating  prosectition.  If  the 
U.S.  Attorney  accepts  tlie  ca.se  for  prosecu- 
tion, he  initiates  the  necc.-.sary  procedures  to 
Kriiig  the  case  to  trial. 

Ca.U'3  pending  SY  frir.  stioation  as  of 
A,nil  24.  197J 

Cases  opened  in  1973 ir,5 

Case:,  opviied  prior  to  Janiiaiy  1,  1973 221 

Cases  opened  prior  to  January  1,  ly72 78 

Caacs  Oi:ened  jjrior  to  January  1,  1971 20 

Ca..Co  opened  prior  to  Januaiy  :,  1970.-.  17 

Tot.il  cases  pending 501 


FOR     INDIGENT     DE- 
IN  THE   DISTRICT  OP 


ArrORNEVS 
I'ENDAJvTTS 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  B.'VYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  siioi-t!y  con.sidcr  the  continuing  res- 
C'luWon.  which  provides  funds  for  firral 
1974  lor  agencies  and  progrnm.s  for 
which  the  regular  apiMopriation  bill  ha.s 
not  been  pr.'^scd.  I  am  plea.^cd  to  note 
thol  the  House  vcr.'^ian  of  tiiis  \jtal  bill 
includes  continued  funding  for  the  com- 
pon'^-tion  and  roinibursement  of  at- 
tomey.s  ai.ipoi'Ued  by  judges  of  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts  pursuant  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  afrree  with  this  rcsponnble  course 
of  action. 

If  ftmd.i  are  not  provided  in  the  con- 
tinuing re.solution  for  these  attorneys, 
the  criminal  jurticc  .\vstem  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  h:;vc  to  slow  dov.m 
drastically,  if  not  grind  virtually  to  a 
halt.  This  v.ould  have  wide  and  unde- 
:<irable  consequences:  Longer  delays 
from  arrest  to  trial;  more  persons  de- 
tained in  the  existing  inadequate  iail: 
lc~:-,  expert  delense  ccunsel  and  thus  a 
hiiihcr  likelihood  of  rever;5ible  eiTor  at 
the  tiial.  not  to  mention  potential  un- 
faiinc^s  to  the  dcfcnd:^nt.  While  the  Su- 
perior Court  in  the  city  has  begun  to 
I'repare  for  this  contingency  by  seeking 
inivato  lav.ycrs  to  act  without  compen- 
sation, if  is  clear  that  this  is  not  a  satis- 
factory solutitjn.  Purthennore.  a  matter 
of  principle  is  involved,  for  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  plainly  intends  that  the 
funding  for  such  attorneys  be  cairicd 
out  under  its  provisions. 

ThL'  continumg  resolu'icn  provides 
funds  until  the  Departments  of  States. 
Justice  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciarj' 
and  Reh.tcd  Agencies  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  1974  becomes  law.  or  Septem- 
ber ^iO.  1973.  whichever  first  o.curs  Thus 
wo  have  only  a  temiioiai-j'  solutijn.  even 
if  the  Resolution  is  approv.^d  in  its  pres- 
ent fotm.  To  take  care  of  the  tii'oblem 
lor  the  retnainder  of  fiscal  1974.  I  uiil 
ofTer.  alon.:.'  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor ffom  Marvland  iMr.  Mathi.ivs)  and 
the  ciistint'uishcd  Senator  fretn  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Ehvin'  an  amendment  to 
'he  State-Justice-Commerce-Juditiai-y 
inll  to  provide  lundtng  under  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  for  appointed  attcmeys 
in  th»  District  through  fiscal  1974. 

The    administration    did    not    request 
and  the  House  did  not  include  fund.s  for 
the.se  appointed  atlornpy.s  in  either  the 
Statc-Jusnce-Com:nerce    appropriations 
bill  or  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
jiriations  bill.  I  believe  lh.it  the  proper 
lilace  for  such    funds— r.hich   everyone 
agrees  are  vitally  needed  as  part  of  cur 
crime     eontiol     efforts— is    the     State- 
Justire-Commercc    appropriations    bill. 
First,   tiie  Criminal  Ju.tice  Act   clearly 
contem-piates  funding  for  appointed  at- 
torne.v.s  in  the  District  under  its  provi- 
.-ions.  and  thus  through  the  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce appropri:itions  bill.  Sec- 
ond, the  Diftrict  of  Columbi.t  budget  for 
fiscal  1974  wiil  hive  to  be  cut  ?8  5  ni;!'icn 
below  the  President  s  request  because  of 
action  t:ikcn  by  the  Congress  on  the  sup- 
plemental apiiropriatinns  bill.  In  view  of 
the  nece.'-sity  of  developit^g  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  District  for  fiscal   1974, 
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the  other  vital  programs  involved,  and 
certain  expenses  not  provided  for  in  the 
budget  request,  the  proper  place  for  the 
S2.4  million  needed  by  the  courts  for  at- 
torneys for  indigent  defendants  next 
year  is,  in  our  view,  the  State- Just  ice- 
Commerce  appropriations  bill. 

For  these  reasons.  I  will  support  the 
present  version  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  this  point,  and  move  to  add  the 
nefessary  funds  to  the  State-Justice- 
Commerce  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1974. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  possibility  that 
funds  may  not  be  provided  for  continua- 
tion of  the  program  for  legal  representa- 
tion of  indigent  defendants  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  beyond  the  end  of  this  fi.scal 
year.  Differences  of  opinion  over  how  this 
program  should  be  funded  are  causing 
concern  in  many  quarters  that  no  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  from  any  source. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  now  reported  out  appropriations  un- 
der the  Criminal  Justice  Act  for  fiscal 
1974  and  the  committee  has  failed  to 
include  funds  for  District  of  Columbia 
indigent  representation. 

Unless  these  funds  are  reinstated  or 
are  somehow  forthcoming,  the  result 
could  be  havoc  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  system.  Without  Federal  fund- 
ing to  maintain  the  indigent  defen.<e 
program,  such  defendants  will  be  with- 
out representation  in  the  criminal  courts 
of  the  District.  Under  prevailing  law, 
such  defendants  are  entitled  to  counsel 
and  the  failure  to  provide  such  counsel 
could  maice  it  legally  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  disposition  of  criminal 
cases.  How  this  will  be  squared  with  the 
right  to  a  speedy  trial  remains  to  be  seen. 
This  problem  has  ari.scn  because  ol 
conflicting  opinions  about  the  proper 
channel  by  which  this  program  should 
be  funded.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  under  tlie  Criminal 
Justice  Act,  This  procedure  began  in 
1966  after  a  ruling  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  has  continued  under  1970 
amendments  to  the  CJA  ( 18  U.S.C.  .'^OOGA 
(In  and  more  recent  rulings  of  the 
Comptroller  General — May  26,  1972. 
Many  people  believe  thut  the  program 
should  be  administered  and  funded 
through  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its 
budget.  Thia  view  is  consistent  with  that 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  which  failed  to  request  funds  this 
year  for  the  D.C.  indit^ent  progiam  in  the 
Federal  judiciary  appropriation  request. 
District  of  Columbia  funding  is  difficult 
this  year,  however,  becau.se  the  District 
budget  has  been  set  and  cannot  be 
chuniied  at  this  late  date  for  fi.scal  1974. 
Tiie  result  is  the  current  iinpr.'-.se. 

Tiie  private  bar  has  declined  to  at- 
tempt to  undertrtke  tiic  defence  of  indi- 
gents. The  enormity  of  the  problem  of 
coordmatin'-;  .so  many  private  aitorne.vs 
and  joining  them  ujj  with  defendants 
have  been  cited  as  rea.sons.  In  addition, 
increasing  .specialization  in  the  practice 
ol  law  al.so  means  that  many  members  of 
the  private  bar  have  had  little  or  no 
criminal  experience.  This  could  raise 
serious  constitutional  questions  of  ade- 


quate representation.  Use  of  the  private 
bar  in  lieu  of  continuation  of  Federal 
fundiiig  for  the  current  program,  there- 
lore,  appears  impractical. 

Wliatever  the  eventual  outcome  of  the 
debate  about  the  preferred  method  of 
administering  and  funding  the  program 
in  the  future,  we  in  the  Congress  should 
take  steps  to  Insure  its  continuation  in 
fi.scal  1974. 

Accordingly,  I  will  join  with  Senators 
B.AYH  and  Ervin  in  an  effort  to  add  the 
ncce.-saiT  funds  to  the  State-Justice- 
Commcrce  appropriations  bill  lor  fi.scal 
1974.  I  hope  th:it  my  fellow  Senators  will 
.sujjpoit  tills  amendment  as  the  best 
means  to  solve  tiie  problem. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  M.  REY- 
NOLDS. SENIOR  COUNSEL.  OFFICE 
OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  a  number  of  career 
employees  who  have  perfoimed  long  and 
faithful  .service  to  flic  Senate  will  retire. 
One  of  them  is  John  M.  Reynolds  who 
has  .served  in  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Coun.se!  of  tlie  Senate  for  almost  26 ',2 
years. 

Joiin  Reynolds  graduated  from  Wes- 
leyan  University  in  1939  and  received  his 
law  degree  from  Yale  University  in  1942. 
After  serving  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  I,  lie  .joined  the  staff  of  the  Legis- 
lative Comi.spl  on  January  9,  1947.  Since 
June  loe.l.  he  has  served  as  a  senior 
coun.scl  in  lliat  Oitice. 

During  most  of  his  Senate  career.  John 
sfjecuihzed  in  the  fields  of  law  over  which 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
LTrban  Development,  which  I  now  serve 
as  chairman,  has  jurisdiction.  He  worked 
so  closely  with  the  committee  that  we 
sometimes  felt  that  he  was  a  member  of 
our  staff.  He  a.ssisted  the  committee  on 
almost  every  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion reported  by  it  in  the  past  20  years. 
His  .>:ervice  cannot  be  praLsed  enough. 
Not  only  his  expert  drafting  skill,  but  his 
equally  expert  knowledge  of  the  substan- 
tive provisions  of  law  with  which  our 
committee  rieal.-^.  has  immeasurably  as- 
sisted the  committee  in  carrying  out  its 
legislative  functions  during  this  long 
period. 

Mr.  Pie.idint.  I  t.ake  this  opportunity 
to  thank  John  Reynolds  fDr  the  out- 
standing service  and  assistance  which  he 
bns  given  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  over 
these  years.  While  he  will  be  mi.ssed  by 
the  entire  Senate,  and.  of  cour.se.  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Office  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel,  he  will  be  particularly 
mi.ssed  by  our  committee. 

And.  finally.  I  want  to  convey  my 
wish— and  I  am  sure  the  wi,sh  of  all  Sen- 
ators—thai  .Tolui  and  his  wife.  Anne,  will 
en.ioy  a  long  and  happv  retirement 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President.  L  too, 
would  like  to  join  my  colleague  in  paying 
tribiiie  to  John  Reynolds,  who  is  leaving 
tlie  Oface  of  tlie  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Senate. 

John  served  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affaiis  Cnmmittcc  during  the  en- 
tire period  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  Hi.s 
.ser\iccs  to  us  were  invaluable.  He  was 


extremely  qualified  In  his  job  and  in 
dealing  with  the  wide  variety  of  the  leg- 
islative matters  over  which  our  commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction.  He  was  a  very  able 
Senate  employee  and  public  servant.  His 
seiwices  to  our  committee  and  to  me  will 
be  missed. 

Certainly  I  wish  for  he  and  liis  wife  tlie 
very  best  in  his  future  retirement. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  words  of  appreciation  to 
those  that  have  been  said  regarding  the 
retirement  of  John  Reynolds.  John's 
service  to  the  Senate  in  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Comisel  has  been  outstand- 
ing. He  worked  clasely  with  tho.se  of  us 
on  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  in  drafting  and  mark- 
ing up  legislation.  His  broad  legal  knowl- 
edge and  long  background  of  experience 
in  working  with  our  committee  has 
helped  as  resolve  many  difficult  ques- 
tions. So  often  in  our  markup  sessions 
when  a  particularly  sticky  legal  point 
would  come  up,  one  of  our  members 
would  say  "Let's  hear  from  John  Rey- 
nolds on  that,"  and  we  could  depend  on 
a  cogent,  well-reasoned  response  from 
Jolin.  John  is  a  gentleman  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the^word,  and  we  in  the  Senate 
will  miss  him  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  John  and  his  family  and  hope  that 
he  will  have  a  happy  and  rewarding 
retirement. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  John  Reynolds,  who  just  recently 
retired  from  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Senate. 

John  was  one  of  those  Individuals 
whose  diligent  work  behind  the  scenes 
made  our  work  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee mucli  easier.  Although  the  legislation 
which  he  was  asked  to  deal  with  ranged 
over  a  wide  variety  of  issues,  members 
of  the  committee  always  found  that  John 
had  a  grasp  of  the  i-ssue  involved  and  an 
ability  to  convey  our  intent  into  the  prop- 
er le^^islative  format.  His  expertise  on 
matters  both  technical  and  substantive 
is  highly  regarded  and  appreciated  I  am 
.■^ure  by  all  members  of  the  committee. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  John  In 
his  retirement  and  in  whatever  new  en- 
deavor he  may  undertake,  and  offer  the 
thanks  which  he  deserves  for  so  ably 
assisting  the  committee. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
v.ith  the  chairman  iMr.  Sparkman)  and 
other  members  of  tlie  Senate  Banking 
Housin;,'  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  in 
ex'jressing  our  appreciation  for  the  work 
and  dedication  that,  Jolin  Reynolds  has 
exhibited  during  his  most  commendable 
ter\1ce  to  the  Senate. 

Our  form  of  government  Is  based  pri- 
marily on  tiie  written  law.  The  task  of 
developing  an  idea  of  public  jxilicy  into 
explicit  written  legislative  langua.-^e  is  an 
extremely  difficult  task  that  quite  often 
is  overlooked. 

During'  Joims  scr\ice  to  the  Senate, 
lie  was  recognized  on  a  national  le\el 
as  one  of  the  mo.st  competent  and  skill- 
ful leqislalive  drafters. 

Wliile  we  can  understand  Jolin's  de- 
parture, his  experti.se  will  be  missed.  I 
can  only  wish  him  the  best. 
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THE  BOMBING  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinued bombing  in  Cambodia  is  a  misuse 
of  Executive'  power  tliat  ignores  the 
Congress,  ignores  tlic  people,  and  ignores 
tlie  Constitution. 

Tlie  President's  veto  message  on  the 
Cambodia  bombing  ban  raises  interest- 
ing questions.  The  veto  message  uses  the 
word  "Communist"  five  times  in  threat- 
ening tones. 

Just  who  are  tlie^e  Communists? 

Can  they  be  the  Communists  so  fre- 
quently toasted  last  week  and  v.hose  flags 
were  officially  flown  throughout  Wash- 
ington? 

Can  they  be  the  Communi-ts  in  Pekini 
wlio  strolled  with  us  at  the  Great  Wall? 

Use  of  the  v.ord  "Communist"  is  a  scare 
tactic  and  a  misrepresentation  of  "na- 
tional security"  to  rally  support. 

Our  bombs  are  not  destroying  nn 
ideology;  they  nre  killing  Cambodians 
opposing  a  feeble  and  corruiit  i  cgime  kcijt 
afloat  by  U.S.  tax  dollars. 

Re^ardle-s  of  tlie  ExecuUvc  scorn  for 
tlie  Constitution,  we  in  Congre.?s  inu.it 
uphold  our  constitutional  duty  and  con- 
tinue to  legislate  a  halt  to  tiiis  illegal 
bom  bin"-;. 


GRAND  FORKS.  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  la.st 
Sunday  "the  Baltimore  Sun"  published 
a  tiioughtful  and  reflective  article  by  Er- 
nest B.  Furguson  about  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.  I  think  it  captures  very  well  the 
feelings  of  warmth  and  pleasantness  that 
make  the  middle-size  towns  of  the  Mid- 
west such  attractive  places  to  live.  The 
citizens  of  Grand  FOiks  do  not  have  to 
gear  their  lives  to  avoid  traffic  jams  or 
live  in  fear  of  getting  mugged.  Grand 
Forks,  like  other  towns  its  size,  allows 
its  citizens  to  strike  a  good  balance  be- 
tween social  concern  and  involvement 
and  the  simple  enjoyment  of  life.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  more  and  more  people  are 
returning  to  that  kind  of  relaxed  and  en- 
joyable lifestyle  available  in  North 
Dakota. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tlrat  Mr.  Furguson's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  commend 
its  reading  to  all  who  wish  to  know  what 
life  is  like  away  from  "the  big  city." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grand  Forks:  Man  Has  a  Gnir  on  Thikcs 

Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak. — When  the  comnui- 
nity  powers  have  their  daily  3  o'clock  get- 
together  for  coffee  at  tlie  b;tck  t.'tlDle  at  the 
Golden  Hours,  their  conver.^ation  distills  a 
growing  attitude  among  the  leaders  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  emptier  .states  of  America. 
Increasingly,  they  are  just  as  ple;ised  about 
what  they  do  not  have  as  about  what  thev 
do. 

Flyuig  west  three  ye.irs  nt;o.  I  came  to  this 
Red  River  valley  of  the  north  with  the  Presi- 
dent's eniour.Tge.  He  stopped  to  join  a  North- 
ern Plains  regional  go'.ernor's  conference,  and 
at  that  time  the  governor.s'  main  collesiive 
worry  was  their  states'  loss  of  population. 

Heading  East  this  summer  aboard  the  Em- 
pire Builder,  I  hear  a  different  note.  The 
population  drain  has  slowed,  but  not' stopped. 
Many  young  people,  especially  from  the 
lanr.s,  still  leave  for  the  cities  and  the  coasts 


in  search  of  Jobs.  Being  only  150  mile.s  cast 
of  the  geographical  center  of  North  America. 
Grand  Forks  itself  figures  to  be  a  propor- 
tionately heavy  loser  on  the  census  theory 
that  the  national  population  trend  is  out- 
v,ard  from  the  middle. 

But  the  town  is  growing.  Its  net  additions 
include  some  youngsters  ott  the  farms  as  al- 
ways, but  more  conspicuously  families  that 
have  gone  away  to  the  coast  or  the  big  city. 
and  havuv:  tasted  life  there  liave  hurried 
back. 

Smug  is  not  the  word  for  tl-.c  attitude  of 
the  men  around  the  back  table.  But  the 
Chamber  of  Conin-.crce  manager,  the  con- 
servative la-Aver.  the  retired  banker  who  u.sed 
to  be  on  the  state  board  of  education,  tlio 
editor  and  the  power  compair,  m-anager  are 
comfortable  witii  what  Gr.-.nd  Forks  is. 

Like  other  sir.rll  towrs.  Grand  Forks  Iiris 
the  quality  so  prized  by  James  Rouse,  the 
Maryland  urban  planner  who  likes  to  break 
big  connnunities  into  manageable  nciglibor- 
hoodc — a  scale  to  which  individual  cin  relate, 
rather  than  being  sinoiaered  by  it. 

People  here  liave  more  rea.son  tlian  mo.  t 
to  be  alert  to  the  nuances  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
agreemeius  with  Bre/imev— after  all.  tie 
town  is  flunl-.ed  by  t.he  Mnuiieman  Ill's.  B- 
52's.  and  AB.M'^  at  sprawling  Gr.uid  Forks  Air 
Force  Base.  They  make  this  one  ol  the  prime 
si'ics  on  any  eaem\'s  strategic  tai'LOt  lit. 
But  aoviot-.'Vm-Ti;;!!!  relations  are  nt 
some-thing  tine  voters  here  can  affect  directlv. 
■When  I  lie  great  c.ingrcssiona!  debate  over 
the  ABM  was  g.jing  on.  liers  wliere  the  lirsi 
installation  v,a.-  to  be  built  t'.ie  main  news 
was  the  state  hlj;h  school  basKetball  lourn^- 
niant  where  ine  Fori  Yates  Indians  were 
re  rnping. 

Duriu.s  Bre:-.h:ijv's  visit,  it  has  been  wheth- 
er and  how  in,»i)y  young  North  Dakotans 
are  traveling  the  100  yards  ta  Minnesota  to 
buy  drinks  they  cannot  buy  on  this  side  of 
the  Red  River  N.-rili  D.ik  iia  turned  down 
liquor  for  13-year-old.s  on  a  reierendum  while 
MuTiie..ala  was  approving  it.  and  since  J-aiie  1. 
places  like  !  he  Spud  Bar  in  E;ist  Grand  Forks 
across  the  river  lia.e  be.'-n  bursting  with 
students  from  this  side.  It  has  ins-jired  st  nie 
second  thoughts  among  local  voters. 

Tlie  scale  of  the  tradic  prolilem  here  is  that 
riri\ers  cannot  get  out  of  the  habit  of  turn- 
iiit.  Ie:t  in  front  of  others  at  the  main  de.wn- 
t,)Vv!i  intersection.  (To  which  I  added  the 
totirist  observation  that  Third  street  out- 
side tlie  hotel  becomes  a  drag  strip  for  about 
a'l  hour  at  1  A.M..  when  things  are  ."^Inttiing 
down  around  town.) 

As  to  crime,  there  is  about  one  murder 
a  \car.  and  periiaps  two  or  three  rapes- 
few  enoui^h  to  always  qualify  for  Page  One 
RiLiht  iio'.v.  the  big  item  i.-j  a  double  murder 
cf  five  years  ajjo.  in  whidi  the  man  coii- 
vir-ted   is  trying   to  win  a  new   trial. 

Culture.'  Tlie  new  $3  million  auditorium 
at  the  tJniversity  enables  the  town  to  brin;^ 
in  talent  like  Van  Cliburn  for  the  first  time 
siiiee  the  carlv  lOOO's,  v.  hen  Caruso  and  other 
major  artists  stopped  here  becati.sp  it  was  the 
obvious  break  pome  between  tlie  Twin  Cities 
and  'VVinnepeg. 

Tlie  university's  football  te.un  went  cl<'r- 
lously  to  the  Cnmellia  Bowl  la-t  winter,  and 
no  liome  game  is  more  than  five  niinutes  away 
from  any  home  lii  town.  A  medical  comple.x 
that  will  make  Grand  Forks  "anotlier 
Rochester,  "  in  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce 
man's  words,  is  in  process.  There  js  some 
debate  over  what  to  build  in  the  part  of  town 
near  the  depot  where  urban  renewal  is  under 
way. 

There  is  no  lack  of  seriousnes'?  among  the 
coffee  drinkers  at  tlie  Golden  Hour,  nor  of 
public  concern.  But  there  is  ,a  sense  that  here 
man  has  a  grip  on  things,  ratiior  than  beiiit: 
at  the  mercy  of  events  far  away. 

That  is  what  draws  back  so  many  of  those 
who  have  tried  life  elsewhere  and  found  it 
frustrating.    That    is    why    men    who    draw- 


grand  plans  for  the  next  America,  and  others 
who  simply  seek  a  place  to  raise  a  Xamilv. 
are  so  convinced  that  the  obvious  road  leads 
back  to  the  small  towns. 


SEN.'^TOR  GKORGE  McCOVERK'3 
TAX  REFOHM  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Georce 
McGovFR,\  recently  testified  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  need  for  tax  relorm.  His  proposa' ; 
reflect  not  onlv  the  expertise  he  has  de- 
voloi^ed  over  his  years  in  Congress  on 
thi.s  highly  comi'lex  subject,  but  al.so  hi.; 
gra^p  of  what  is  fundamentally  wrong 
with  the  pi'csent  tax  laws. 

Senator  McGovcnN  points  out  in  care- 
ful detail  how  our  supposedly  progres- 
sive tax  system  has  become  riddled  with 
loopholes  for  wealthy  individuals  and 
large  corporations  over  tlie  .vears.  As  he 
sa.vs,  "the  loopholes  do  very  little  for 
most  taxpayers  and  a  lot  for  a  few  tax 
avoiders."  His  reseai'ch  shows  that  fam- 
ilies v.ith  incomes  of  less  than  SIO.OOO  a 
year  pav  a  hir  her  percentage  of  their  in- 
com:-  in  tax  then  tho.<;e  who  make  S^'vOOO 
a  year:  and  small  busines.smen — individ- 
ual enterprises  and  familv  farmers— pav 
a  higher  percent a.ue  of  their  income  in 
tax  than  Amcnca's  100  laigest  corpora- 
tions. 

Senator  McGovkfn  suggests  a  number 
of  revisions  to  the  tax  code  which  would 
correct  those  inequities.  Under  his  i;lr.n. 
big  bu.'iness  and  individuals  with  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $2.0.000  would  be  re- 
quired to  paN  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  government  and  the  additional  leve- 
nue  gained  from  loopliole  closing  would 
be  redi.striljuted  to  the  average  citizen — 
in  the  form  of  a  property  tax  credit  for 
homeowners  as  well  as  renef  from  the 
400  percent  incrca.se  in  the  payroll  tax 
on  workers  over  the  last  15  years.  And 
under  the  McGovern  iilan.  the  90  percent 
of  American  enterprise?  which  are  tech- 
nically small  business  or  family  farms 
would  continue  to  benefit  from  the  In- 
vestment Tax  Credit  and  ADR. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
stress  one  other  point.  The  lecent  flood 
of  Watergate  di.sclosui-cs  has  further  un- 
dermined already  badly  shaken  public 
confidence  in  government.  We  must  heed 
the  couu'-el  of  our  leaders  sucli  as  GEorr.c 
McGovErx  who  by  their  example  have 
shov.n  us  that  government  is  capable  of 
representing  all  the  people,  not  ju.st  the 
vested  interest.  We  must  propose  and 
adojH  laws  which  will  restore  decency  to 
government.  And  tax  reform  is.  as  Sena- 
tor McGovERN  .suggests,  a  good  place  to 
start. 

So  I  join  with  Senator  McGovern  in 
urging  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on 
tax  reform.  I  hojie  all  our  colleagues  will 
make  this  matter  of  the  highest  priori'y. 
And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senator  McGovern  s  tax  reform 
pi'oposals  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tksti.mony  or  Si..nator  GtoRCE  McGovkrn 
BfioRE  THE  Ways  and  Means  CoMMiiTtt, 
April   1G.   1973 

First  of  all.  Mr,  Chairman.  let  me  say  that 
It  is  a  prn  ilege  to  appear  before  this  cem- 
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miMcp  and  prrticipnte  in  th.-  li'ndmark  >;erlc-^. 
if  panel  cti=:ri'ssions  anci  he;>.raip;s  you  are 
ontluf  tins  this  spring  I  hope  that  t!ie  Trade 
Iriilran.'ii  \ou  will  soon  consider  will  rot 
ci'.llect  you  lioui  your  goal  cl  reporuiit;  out  a 
coiiiprehcnii-, e  Tux  R-iurm  Ijin  for  House 
p.-s'-ace  tli's  ypar  And  I  pledge  U)  do  my  part 
tD  prevent  the  nui'Uation  of  tl.at  bill  from 
ya.\  Keicim  10  reieiiue  mveawuy,  as  hap- 
jjrard  in  the  Sen;ite  in  l'J69. 

Uefore  I  discuss  certain  spccifif  fiirrgp'-- 
tions.  1  would  like  to  raise  ti.rcf  pol;cy  quer- 
iions  thai  are  ccmr&l  to  the  iisue  of  ta\- 
reiomi. 

Ilje  luoc  i-  il.e  qupiuon  of  bpi-ndiiig  pri- 
ci-'.;c.s. 

Although  the  fuct  is  generally  ii'nored.  the 
ta.-;  laws  -.bemsclves  create  a  k:nU  of  Federal 
apendir.t;  hy  favoring  some  groups  over 
ethers.  For  instanre.  the  law  permits  tax- 
p.»..  cr>  to  avoid  paying  their  normal  share 
of  taxes  if  tliey  make  di'si^^naied  tvpcs  of 
investment.  Thus  U  J.  Pai:l  Getty  puis  his 
b:ll;ons  into  oil.  he  can— aa  lie  has  in  the 
p.t.,t— eicape  p;tyui'-  any  taxes  at  ail.  The 
k  s  of  h;s  tax  revenue  ha^  the  sa-ne  eflc  l 
vn  the  Fider.i!  hudjet  as  if  the  Treasury 
h,id  collet  led  his  same  taxes  frt.in  him  and 
then  written  him  a  m-.iltiminion  dc!l.:r  wel- 
fare check  And  the  n-crc:  s  ti;,-  number  of 
sucii  Iix>ph'jles  has  resulted  in  a  geiieraiiv 
re^jre^i.e  tax  code  -.Uiich  lakes  more  and 
mure  frc-n  the  pt:.;)le  ai^d  If.;,  and  le.-s  from 
Vno  privileged 

And  not  omIv  do  the  looph'ile.;  rob  us  of 
n'\eniie  but  many  of  them  do  not  even  repay 
i;.i  V.  !'ii  priporr;onale  f.jun  in  econcmlc 
growth  A  1061)  Trea.iury  Department  study 
siiowed  that  i.1,5  billion  in  tax  preferences 
fur  the  Oil  h-.dustry  re;ui;ied  in  only  a  »lj(i 
rm'.hoa  Increase  ni  invest.mem.  In  other 
v.ord,3.  these  preferences  were  on'y  lO'.  ef- 
fective. Bill  if  we  rej.-oa'ed  tlieni  a'ld  taxed 
oil  inoi-ime  at  the  normal  rate,  we  could 
arhltve  the  same  in- e.itment  result  with  a 
direct  subsidy,  and  the  po- eri-.me-iT  would 
ha.e  one  bLllion  three  hundred  and  fiUy  mil- 
lion dollars  more  fur  esseutlal  domestic  pro- 
ttr.iir.o  or  tax  relief  fur  ordinary  citizens. 

Su  V. hat  Is  at  stalic  hi  the.  j  lie.-.rint, ..  a", 
rr.iich  as  in  any  other  hudc:et.iry  drbaie  bc- 
f  .re  the  Cc.:irrcs.=  .  is  the  settinjrof  priorities. 
We  are  the  represcntatKes  of  the  people. 
And  we  must  d-.-cide  what  is  rmht  for  the 
periplr  — tax  :>.:.d  exppr.dilurr?  polirios  that 
direcUy  beuefa  all  of  them  or  indirect  sut)- 
.■■idies  to  the  lew  in  the  lorin  01  liix  fortlvc- 

It  is  in  this  same  context  of  tax  loopholes 
a;  e\penditures  titat  ve  must  view  th>  Prer- 
idents  bud^-et.  It  actuallv  reflects  onlv  80' 
of  Federa;  spendlnp.  It  leaves  out  j.77  bi.'- 
lion  worth  of  tax  subsidies. 

-Many  of  tlie.se  tax  expendit'trcs  aid  the 
u.ora-e  citi.'cn.  or  achieve  worlhwlule  ends, 
ard  should  be  :e'.,.:iicd.  I  rt.'er.  for  e;:ainple. 
-J  the  ded  :ctab:li'y  of  mort^a;.?  httcrc,. 
pa  -nipn's.  state  and  lo'^al  taxe-.  and  chfritr.- 
ble  contributions. 

But  many  other-  are  not  lustifird.  Thev 
e.iable  wealthy  ind.vidn'Us  and  corporation.-; 
to  sheltnr  their  jncome  I'.nd  avoid  paying' 
their  lair  share  of  the  burden  of  govera- 
ii.e:.t,  at  a  revenue  cost  that  lur  e.x.  t<ds  the 
benefit  to  srciety.  I  refer,  lor  e.xaiiiplc.  to 
the  tax  hre.iks  proctired  in  tie  last  tv.o 
VT.rs  alone  for  bi<;  busiiicss  .'Vrrordiiu'  to  the 
most  ref  cr;t  Treasury  Department  estimate.;;. 
thr-y  win  cost  the  covernment  ;:pprr.xiiTialc;y 
■iV  bilhfin  ill  }<.n:i — more  than  the  enti.e  con 
"I  Mr.  .\i.xons  propo-td  special  rcenuc  -siiar- 
ij  .;  program. 

liic  concent  of  a  I'^x  expfndrure  is,  of 
r'.;ir':e,  rot  new.  Thf-  Senate  version  of  the 
''•7!  P('.f.:n;e  .\'\  w.Tild  have  rcfju'red  !n- 
tiir';"'.  tax  subsidies  to  be  rer.or;.  d  a<  Fi'deri'.I 
e.'fntnditures  in  the  Piesidenfs  budget  ju.  • 
:; ,  direct  sub:d:v  .  like  welfare  are  now  re- 
ported. But,  the  Admiiii  tra' ion  surreed"(l 
in  killinp  the  prr-posal. 


I  think  that  we  In  the  Congre-^s  must  re- 
vive that  principle  this  j-car.  For  it  teaches 
us  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  battle  of  the 
budget  and  the  debate  over  tax  refonn  are 
really  two  parts  of  the  same  problem.  In- 
direct: tax  sul-.sidics  rnd  di'-ect  Federal  ex- 
penditures both  Involve  the  snme  thing: 
Spending  the  taxpayer's  dollar.  And  now  Mr. 
Nixon's  cutbacks  and  the  need  for  a  non- 
innationary  ceiling  on  Federal  exiiendiiiircs-- 
whe'.her  tax  KUbsidies  or  direct  Treasury  pay- 
men' i—tcfjiiire  us  to  make  harder  choices 
than  ever  before  about  an  io.sue  that  i; 
al  va's  v.'ith  \i?.:  V/here  should  the  taxpayer', 
cio'lari'o? 

To  a  f6  6  billion  lax  suh^'dy  for  bu%ine=  ; 
In  the  form  of  accelerated  depreciation  ami 
the  In"es':nent  Tax  Credit,  or  to  propertv 
tax  relief  for  h"ri.eov. ntr ;  ritucs  the  cotir- 
tr.  ■' 

To  a  SI  billion  tDX  su'jsidy  for  the  heirs 
of  wealth,  or  to  fairly  priced  electricity 
throueh  REA.  low  co:,l  lof.'is  to  family  farm- 
ers, and  water  and  sewer  pr.  nt.-}  and  REAP? 
Will  v.e  continue  to  tax  money  earned  b',- 
money  at  a  lo^er  rate  than  money  earned 
by  met),  or  w^ll  t\e  ariest  the  decay  In  our 
crinte-ridrien  cities  and  .sericu.-lv  attack  the 
problems  of  drug  addiction? 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  arc  the  choices  be- 
fore tlip  Conttress  this  year. 

The  President  understands  the  Implica- 
tions o;  fne  espenditure  aspect  of  Federal 
ta':  policv.  He  has  launched  an  agrressive 
canipai-jn  to  secure  his  own  priorities  for 
bo'ih  the  direct  and  thr  t,-x  subsidy  e.xpondi- 
tun  s  he  iavm-s 

The  Admini-st rot  Ion's  over-Jmnliliod  claim 
Is  that  the  Couture,  s  mn-.t  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's prior  ities — or  rai'-e  la.'^es  on  the  aver- 
age citi.-en  by  16  percent.  Mr.  Nixon  appar- 
ently has  decided  that  his  victory  last  No- 
vember v/as  an  e.xcube  lo  abandon  his  cam- 
pai^ni  promise  to  send  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form to  the  Congress  before  the  first  of  this 
ye.ir.  His  po^t -election  po.sition  is  that  there 
1-:  •  ,,  reven'.e  ii.  tax  reform. 

.As  the  President '.s  chief  domestic  adviser 
r..-'  utiv  .stiid  !n  a  television  interview: 

"A'-ttiailv  there  is  a  lot  of  misinformation 
arou  jd  in  'his  business  of  tax  loopholes.  You 
don't  raise  very  much  money  by  makiii;^ 
every  tuxpayer  p.'-y  some  tax.  You  don't  rai.^5 
very  much  money  by  making^  every  corpora- 
tl'  n  pr>y  a  tax.  Where  you  really  can  raise 
money  by  closing;  loopholes  is  if  you  don't  let, 
the  averacc  hottseholders  deduct  the  interest 
on  his  mortfia^e  anymore,  and  you  don't  let 
liini  deduct,  chtirit.tble  contributions  to  his 
chtirch  or  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  or  you  do. it 
lot   him   t.,tke   pr-rsonal   exemptionti." 

This  kind  of  apwleir/  for  t.is  favoriti  m  is 
a  rnlcuhued  atter>-,pt  »o  frit'htxn  the  nublio 
abf'iit  ta'i  refr.rm. 

Wi.ite  House  p.'i-:it3  and  hidoed  th,^  Pre=:l- 
dc'it  himself  have  :  ourht  to  paint  the  picture 
of  a  wise  and  prudent  Executive  courageou.sly 
holdinu  a  spcr.dthrift  ConjTe  \s  in  check  We 
stand  aicused  of  atlocating  a  .fla  billio'i 
increase  m  Federal  spending  Rud  mi..IeadinL; 
the  people  with  a  boR.f.  claim  thiit  tax  re- 
f!,inii  c.-.n  he'll  pay  Ihe  bill. 

1/  t  me  quote  again  from  the  Lhrlichmati 
liiierview: 

"I  think  yoti  will  see.  a.s  the  House  Wavs 
and  Weans  Coiniuiltee  poes  throujth  th:i 
process,  that  there  is  no  way  to  raise  t!ie  $15 
billion,  for  instance,  iliat  the  spenders  In 
ConiTc  s  want  to  run  oier  the  Presidents 
biid^ei.  unless  y;ju  start  dieglng  into  the 
averntje  taxpayer's  exemptions,  or  charitable 
dr-'lu  tifii.:  or  mort;.;'  e  credi'>  or  .-/methim; 
Of  that  hind." 

That  Is  untrue — and  Mr.  Ehrlichman  know.i 
it  is  untrue.  It  is  false  on  two  counts.  Mr. 
Ehrlivhmun  knows  that  a  number  of  Senator.;, 
iiu  ludii.t;  me.  have  joined  in  sponsoring  lep- 
islation  wiilc.i  v. ould  hold  the  budget  to  S4  7 
billion  less  man  Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  .spentl. 
'I'ne  Sena  e  has  alrcat'y  .-ppro'cd  a  Fpendin;^- 


cciling  $700  million  below  the  Admini.-tra- 
tion's  budget.  And  Mr.  £hrll.;ianan  knows, 
too,  th.-tt  many  billions  of  dollars  can  be  re- 
trieved without  even  lookinr^  to  the  senriblo 
and  univer.-ally  popuHr  tax  provisions  he 
describe.5. 

.\c;.f.  .!iy,  Mr,  N'lxoa  h.;.-;  proved  to  be  a  big- 
ger .spender  than  any  of  us  in  toe  L.gislaiive 
Uranch.  He  seeks  10  spend,  in  the  form  of 
u.recl  and  t.-ix  ex;;enditi:rcb.  a  t^t^l  of  iOij.T 
billion:  but  uui'er  the  proposal  I  have  co- 
spon-oted  in  the  Scn.Me,  we  would  spend  at; 
1  '  .s:  i-i  7  billion  less. 

So  let  us  examine  Federal  spending  as  a 
whole--not  just  the  d.rect  Treasury  expei.d:- 
tures  the  President,  assails,  but  the  tax  ex- 
peuditurea  that  steal  our  revenues  away. 

Let  us  not  peiinii  ths  Admiuistiution  to 
l;;iiorc  the  budget-busiing  inijj.ict  of  unjust. - 
fied  tar;  sub.idier. 

I-Ct  U5  look  closetv  at  nil  forms:  of  welfare, 
for  th.  se  who  are  powerful,  as  weH  as  tho.se 
who  are  poor.  For  m  the  end  it  i,  the  ordinary 
ci'I/en  -,\  ho  pays  for  both. 

Tiie  President  has  ur.yed  that  v.e  review 
the  domCilic  budget  and  eliminate  ueedlet.; 
waste  and  programs  which  do  not  work.  I 
.^gree  with  that  as  a  prin.-Iple,  although  I 
dilTer  v.-itli  Mr.  Nixon  on  particulars.  But  why 
docs  the  President  exempt  ttnfvir  and  unpro- 
ductive tax  glveaw.vs  from  tills  review? 

Mr.  Ch  ilrman.  I  understand  the  skepticism 
you  Iiave  cvpre.-scd.  not  about  our  ability, 
but  abcui  cur  will,  to  raise  furtiier  revenu'J 
t.ix  rcf.'rm.  In  1969,  you  su-.v  the  stronjj 
rer<,rm  bill  you  roi-ru-ed  ott.  v.cakened  by 
tiie  tiiiie  the  President  signed  it  into  lav.-. 
H'--vever,  r  think  th.tt  circum:-tane.-^:^  are 
ditT'vent  (h's  year.  Tlie  public  Is  sensitive  to 
t^x  injusii.e,  and  antr;  about  tax  favoritism. 
And  more  mcmbcr.<;  of  Congress  seem  read  .■ 
for  re;il  trtx  rttorm. 

Sj  now  is  the  lime  to  ask  otirsrh.es  wiicre 
v.e  sh'juld  invest  our  people's  hard-earned 
tiixe.s,'  ill  the  domCiitic  programs  they  need, 
or  In  tax  given'v.iys  no  one  truly  need-; .' 
Should  liie  majority  of  Am'-rieans  pay  more 
retrressive  t.'xes  so  a  minority  of  American.-j 
can  avoid  most  taxes. •> 

In  I'^Gt),  corpor.itp  inccjno  :a:4es  accotintej 
for  2i  of  the  Feder.i:  tax  burden.  Tudav 
they  account  fcr  15  .  And  v.lio  ha.,  made  uu 
the  dia'crenee?  The  individual  taxpayyr 
v.l.o-e  share  has  il-en  GO'.'  to  75'  in  Ihu 
s.-tme  period.  .And  the  mo.;t  rep:ressive  Fed- 
crd  tax,  th?  pa-.Toll  tax  on  workers,  now 
accounts  for  twice  as  much  of  Federal  rev- 
enues as  it  did  m  1200.  l-'ayroll  taxe.^  incre.t.sed 
400',  between  1958  and  l!<(J;,i;  a;'d  additi.mtil 
incr  'asco  since  lhi;n  have  already  wi.ued  out 
the  tax  reductions  for  ordinary  citly-ens 
enacted  only  four  years  ago. 

As  Anteri.-ans,  we  ha.e  Intii;  prided  otir- 
selves  on  our  procrr;si.e  tax  svstem  But  the 
I'^ipholes  have  subverted  that  proeressivity. 
They  do  very  little  for  m.ost  taxfiayers  and 
a  lot  for  a  few  tax  avolder.;.  That  is  the 
iinmistulteablo  meisat,e  of  this  first  ch.in  : 
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A-i  yi/ti  tun  bee.  there  is  ::n  eii.'iiiu.ui.i  flii- 
fereiicc  bLtween  tiie  i.ttes  t,.xp,tyers  are  nom- 
inally Mippo-setl  to  pay  and  wiiat  they  really 
pay — and  the  difference  strongly  favors  the 
weal'hy.  For  example,  tho.ic  v.ho  rr..ko  over 
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a  million  dollars  a  year  jniy  at  lea.st  $;J10,000 
lc;is  than  the  statutory  tax  rale.  And  if  you 
look  at  the  column  labelled  loophole  .savings. 
you  will  .see  how  overwhelmingly  he  loop- 
hole.^ benefit  the  rich.  It  i.s  the  exact  opposite 
of  progressive  taxation — under  the  lor>phole.^. 
the  more  you  l-,a\e  in  income,  tlie  more  you 
save  in  taxes.  F.jr  example,  the  loopholes  liov.- 
■  .ive  a  machinist  who  earns  $10,000  a  year 
only  $480;  but  an  investor  who  make..-  j500,- 
ouo  a  year  avoids  .*;  150.000  of  tax. 

ffowevcr,  these  Federal  statistics  tell  only 
part  of  the  story.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
those  state  and  local  taxes  v.hich  fall  hardest 
on  the  average  citizen  have  also  increased 
dr.;matically.  For  example,  property  and  sales 
taxes  have  more  than  doubled  in  ihe  last  flt- 
teen  years. 

Thi.s  second  chart  reflec's  the  percentage 
r>[  ((//  taxes — Federal,  state,  and  local — lor  dil- 
Jerent  income  groups  in  1968: 

Percent  0/  p'irate  income  paid  in  taxes 
IncoiTie  Group: 

Under   $2,000   50  0 

$2,000   to  $4.000 .■14.0 

$4,000  to  $6.000 ;ji.  0 

$6,000  to  $8,000 30.  1 

$8,000   to    $10,000 29.2 

$10,000    to    $15,000 29.8 

,      $15,000    to   $25,000 30.0 

$25,000    to    $50,000    32.8 

Over    $50.000 45.0 

Source. — Herriot -Miller  Sttuiv:  Who  Paid 
Taxes  in  1968.  Table  7, 

These  figures  speak  more  eloquently  than 
an.\-  words  about  the  inju^tae  of  our  tax  svs- 


tem. Ii  you  make  $6,000  a  year,  you  pay  31 
of  your  income  in  taxes.  But  if  you  make 
$25,000.  you  pay  at  a  lower  rate.  And  the  rate 
IS  almost  the  same  for  someone  who  makes 
$  10.000  as  It  is  fur  someone  who  earns  $10,000. 
Or.r  tax  system  is  regressive,  not  progressive. 
And  it  has  average  citizens  doubly  hard.  They 
receive  none  of  the  public  assistance  given  to 
some  people  in  the  lowest  brackets,  but  their 
t:ixes  support  the  loophole  savings  gnen  to 
all  the  people  in  tlie  higliest  brackets. 

More  tliau  four  years  ago,  statistics  re- 
leased by  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph  Barr  led 
to  what  became  known  as  the  taxpayers  re- 
\olt.  He  di.-.clo.-ed  that  ni  1067.  155  Americans 
with  incomes  over  $200  000  had  paid  not  one 
penny  in  incothe  taxes.  And  when  the  figures 
for  1969  came  out.  they  showed  that  1.235 
-Amencans  with  incomea  over  $100,000  liad 
e.--caped  taxes  entirely. 

So  the  Congress  and  the  Adminl.stration 
.sought  to  satisfy  the  public  outrage  by  en- 
acting what  v. as  called  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  It  should  have  been  called  tlie  Tax 
Reform  Mirage  of  1969. 

The  bill  you  reported  out.  Mr,  Chairman, 
'.vas  a  strong  bill.  Sections  301  and  302  of  the 
House  bill  provided  for  a  complicated,  but  I 
think  effective,  minimum  tax.  Unfortunatelv, 
a  far  weaker  substitute  was  in  the  bill  finaliy 
signed  by  the  President. 

As  a  result,  394  families  with,  incomes  over 
$100,000  paid  no  Federal  Income  tax  in  1970. 
Ill  tiie  same  year.  1.338  families  with  $50,000 
incomes  and  3.'314  families  witli  incomes  over 
$  iOOOO  also  paid  no  tax. 

And   while  the  minnnuni   ta:<   made  manv 


wealihy  families  pay  something,  it  did  not 
make  them  pay  their  fair  share.  In  1970.  31R 
of  Americas  richest  families  paid  an  averat  • 
01  less  tlian  4.5',  of  their  earnings  in  inco.mc 
taxes.  Tiiey  were  in  income  groups  that  aver- 
aged between  $470,000  and  $1,400,000  a  ycai 
Had  they  paid  taxes  at  a  rate  ot  60  percent. 
no:  even  the  nominal  ra:e  for  their  lacom'- 
groups,  tiie  government  would  have  gained 
$291  million  m  revenue— onlv  $9  mill.on  les.. 
than  the  entire  cost  of  the  Rural  Water  ami 
Sjvver  grant  program  the  President  jus: 
vetoed. 

This  is  the  tax  system  that  Mr.  Ehrlichman 
delend.,-.  And  these  are  the  priorities  the 
President  has  set:  A  4  percent  tax  for  318 
wealthy  families  and  no  water  and  '■ewer 
grants  for  rural  communities. 

And  such  favoritism  is  not  limited  to 
wealthy  individuals.  Although  the  tota^ 
amount  Is  obscure,  some  of  our  largest  cor- 
poratio::s  also  profit  from  tax  welfare 

One  commentator  has  estimated  that  the 
100  largest  companies  in  America  paid  jus: 
2i  percent  of  their  net  income  in  Federa' 
corporate  taxes  In  19G9.  And  a  croup  of  ex- 
perts examining  doctiments  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
other  public  sources  has  estimated  that  a: 
least  eight  of  America's  largest  corporations 
paid  no  Feaeral  income  taxes  at  all  in  either 
107O  or  1971.  Thoueh  thev  amas.sed  ^738 
million  m  before  tax  profits  and  paid  t'heir 
.shareholders  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  dividends,  the.se  companies  actuallv 
manai^ed  to  get  tax  refunds. 

This  third  chart  reflects  the  experts'  fii  cl- 
ings: ^ 
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Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  luunes  on 
tiio  chart— names  like  Alcoa.  McDonnell 
Douglas,  and  U.S.  Steel.  And  all  of  us  in  this 
room,  and  almost  every  wage-earner  in 
America,  paid  more  Income  taxes  than  they 
did.  We  paid  our  t.ixes  and  we  paid  their 
taxes,  too.  We  made  up  for  the  taxes  Con- 
tinental Oil  did  i-.ot  pay  on  $109,000,000  111 
net  profits.  We  paid  for  the  $76,000,000  th.it 
went  to  their  shareltolders  m  dividends 
rather  than  to  the  government  in  taxes.  And 
even  the  corporations  that  do  pay  some- 
thing often  p.Ty  at  a  lower  rate  than  low  in- 
come citizens.  In  1971,  IT.T.  had  net  in- 
come before  taxes  of  $413,000,000.  And  they 
had  almost  as  much  left  alter  taxes,  since 
;'   most  th.ey  jiaid  at   a  rate  of  only  4,9'    . 

Let  me  stress  that  these  figures  are  ju.-t 
estimates.  So  long  as  the  law  shields  cor- 
porate returns  from  public  view,  we  can  never 
know  the  full  extent  of  corporate  tax  avoid- 
ance. But  the  information  now  available  in- 
dicates that  the  anunuus  involved  are 
astronomical. 

It  is  small  woinder  t!ia:  nj;inv  ordir.arv 
.Americtns  have  come  to  distrust  the  govern- 
ment and  U)  res.'ut  even  some  of  its  best  pro- 
rrams  and  goals.  We  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect our  people  to  pay  fur  justice  to  others 
when  the  tax  laws  deny  justice  to  them. 

So  my  point  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  tl-.ai 
your  legislation  require  all  Americans,  cor- 
|)orations  as  well  as  iiidiviilu.ils,  to  carry  a 
lair  .sh.iie  of  the  load.  Higher  ta.xes  for  the 
tax  avolder  will  mean  lower  taxes  for  the 
average  citizen.  And  fairer  taxes  for  all  our 
citizens  will  mean  grea'er  jutblic  cr'nttdence 
in  government. 

Finally.  Mr.   Cli.,irni;i;i     I   siiggest   tli.it    the 


most  efficient  and  effective  way  to  speed.v 
tax  reform  is  to  combine  your"  tax  reform 
legi.slation  with  the  tariff  legislation  the  Ad- 
ministration has  requested  The  most  recent 
press  reports  indicate  that  the  current  White 
House  str.itegy  is  to  derail  tax  reform  by 
stressing  the  urgency  of  trade  legislation,  i 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  such  legislation 
is  not  essential.  This  nation's  balance  of 
pavmeius  deficits  have  increased  dancerously 
m  recent  years.  We  need  new  trade  legisla- 
tion this  year.  We  needed  it  last  year.  too. 
But  it  IS  Interesting  that  the  urgency  tiie 
White  House  has  givt-n  to  trade  legislation 
has  grown  in  direct  proportion  to  the  threat 
that  the  Congress  might  pa<s  meaniimful 
lax  reform. 

I  think  we  must  enact  both  bills  And  mv 
suggestion  that  you  combine  them  would 
assure  that  we  could  have  both  within  a 
rcsonable  period  ot  tune.  Indeed.  I  believe 
many  Senators  will  agree  that  we  cannot 
meet  our  responsibilities  unless  we  ptir.-ue 
that  strategy  betore  the  Finance  C'oir.nnitee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor. 

As  to  my  specific  suggestions  for  r^f.-rm, 
Mr,  Chairman,  mv  views  are  well  know::. 
Last  fall  during  the  presidential  campaign. 
I  put  forward  a  comprehensive  tax  reform 
proposal  which  could  have  lowered  tlte  taxes 
for  all  taxpayers,  and  at  the  same  time 
raised  substantial  new  revenues  through 
loophole  reduction.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  a  memorandum  of  that  pro- 
posal \vliich  I  ask  that  you  consider  in  your 
deliberations.  It  is  es.^entially  a  long  term 
plan  for  reform.  But  what  I  wotild  like  to 
focus  on  today  is  a  short  term  plan  for  the 
next    three    yeiir^,    wltieh    would    allow    tis    to 


reduce  tax  avoidance  and  restore  program 
cutbacks  now.  while  we  carefullv  re-examme 
and  reform  the  Federal  tax  code. 

I  suggest  that  we  'oegm  with  a  modiiied 
version  of  tlie  proposal  Chairman  Mills  has 
put  forth  and  repeal  the  entire  tax  code  ef- 
fective January  1,  1977.  Then  over  the  nexi 
tliree  years,  this  committee  could  continue 
tlie  process  you  liave  started,  and  write  a 
new  tax  code  which  would  do  justice  to  all 
our  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  raiionallv 
raise  the  revenues  we  will  need  111  the  dec- 
ades ahead. 

I  al.so  suggest  the  fo!lc>wing  temporarv  but 
immediate  revisions  in  the  lax  code,  to  be 
ellective  until  your  longer  term  reform.s  are 
enacted, 

F;rs!.  we  mi.  tild  revise  the  accelerated  de- 
precuuion  provisions  of  the  1971  RL've-iue 
Act  and  adjust  the  Investment  'lax  Credit. 
Wlule  thev  should  continue  to  be  available 
to  small  br.sniess  and  independent  farmer.^. 
lor  larger  firms  ADR  should  be  repealed  hi  'I 
IfC  should  be  limited  to  net  iinrea-~es  in 
investment. 

These  rev^^ions  would  not  onlv  led  tv> 
greater  tax  jus'ice:  thev-  are  al-o  good  eco- 
nomics. Business  taxes  are.  in  many  in- 
stances, as  regressive  as  the  individual  ta'; 
rates  I  described  earlier.  While  tlic  lOii  largest 
companies  paid  Just  27  percent  01  their  net 
iiicoine  tax  in  1969.  smiiller  corporations  paid 
44  percent — a  rale  two-thirds  higher  than 
those  tliey  struggle  to  compete  against.  In 
eifeci,  our  tax  system  discriminates  against, 
individual  enterpruse  and  lamilv  farms  111 
favor   of   ccinglomerates   and   agribusiness. 

LiiuuiuL  ITC  to  net  investment  would  end 
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\v.i--'efi'!  siib'-idies  and  re,->(ire  \hr-  o'-i"i;iaI 
purpose  of  the  act — fo  rewnrd  incrPH.sp=;  in 
ini.e-fment  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
!n.i.dp.  And  limiting?  This  revision  nf  itc  to 
'iri'.e  firnis  would  thwarn  the  Adinini-lrn- 
:i3n's  nrrnimppt  nuair.'st  the  reserve  ratio 
t?'t-^th<>    loritiula     ii.-ii"!     in     the    Keii-iedy 

cars—  because  It  wo"Id  mpkp  e-ari.  Ijook- 
i-"eoir;-  unr^pppssarv  !'<?r  t"p  !>0  1  oi  .^meri- 
i  in  bu-inesjs  whi-'h  i?  "imall  biisii  e<^r 

T!i?  revi^^ion   ni"   AOn   and   the   reioim   o' 
TTC  would  incriMs'»  tax  receipt ;  bv  ino'e  'ban 

•i  bl]!;i):i. 

Second.  ■*;>  sh.-.iiM  cl(j>.e  the  loophole  l..;- 
•tr.replu-ed  capital  gain.<;  at   cicatli.  with  ai. 

•  xocption  lor  estate;;  c:  moiler.ue  sue,  a 
fitferral  r>f  taxes  on  properly  left  to  a  spc-aic. 
.;:  rt  exttud.-d  a'. tT;ii,ii;g  provi.  ioiii.  The  iii- 
tvitabllity  of  dcatu  should  not  a^^Hire  the 
..voidability  oi  taxes.  We  should  no  lender 
perinit  the  pa-^.^ai;"  from  geiieralioii  to  geu- 

•  ration  of  vase  ."iunis  or  unearned  and  ini- 
f.ixed  wc;'lth.  And  if  weallliy  e.late.s  p^id 
•rxe.-.  on  the  real  value  of  property,  we  wciiid 
have  .«2  3  bill'u:;  nioie  in  rev(i'.i:es  eucli  yjar. 

7i)ird,  \vc  slii^uld  gruut  a  inoro  equitable 
^ICO  tax  credit  i.i  place  of  llie  regre...iue 
ljjr;>o;iul  exemption.  Under  ilie  present  sys- 
te-m.  u  per.^jouoJ  e.\e!npiion  rcavuvs  ta;:e;i  by 
iJ25  ii;r  taxpayers  la  tin.-  liifjlie-t  bracket, 
l)Ul  t.uly  jl07  for  .hi  .^e  m  tlif  lo.vc.-,:  bracket. 
Ijy  cliuiigiMt;  from  an  exempt  ion  t)  a  tax 
ired.t,  w,e  would  reduce  t;ixe.s  for  more  than 
U5  i  of  American  families  and  at  the  -anic 
•ime  rui-e  marly  61  i  Oiuion  lu  adduioual 
revenue. 

Fonrti-i,  we  should  remove  the  SluO  dlvi- 
'lemi  exclusi.-n.  Eighty-six  percent  of  llie 
benefits  of  this  loo;  hole  yo  to  the  ri.  hr.t  5' . 
'.;  our  taxpayers.  wiii!e  only  4  ijoes  to  il.e 
averar-e  citizen.  Its  cljminaiicn  would  yield 
■400  niiHion  dollar.^ 

Fifih.  we  should  ."Jubjeci  liiose  v.  lio  earn 
income  from  iiive.-,tmcuts  to  the  same  with- 
holduif;  .md  re;)or-uv;  requireincni.si  as  wa^'e 
carneis  Ilecau.^e  the  banks  and  Wail  .Street 
br.)kera;.e  hoii.-e.^  did  not  want  tlie  annoyance 
"f  extra  booivkeepmL'.  withhold. iil;  for  the 
rich  was  repealed  during;  the  Eisenliower  Ad- 
in.ni.-.tratKjn  Be  the  tjuestioii  in  ^hi.sai.cof 
'  'infuiters  is  wb.i'li  problem  is  «he  more 
•-erijus—  bookkeepinc  for  batiks  and  brokers 
or  the  revenues  lost  in  unreported  dividend 
;i:id  in'crc-i  income  One  oonimentatr.r  h."i.s 
estimated  such  unrepr.r'ed  inccme  at  S6  bll- 
;i..ii  a  vear.  with  a  .M  billion  revpuue  loss 

.'rixtli.  we  shoiiltl  repeal  DISC  and  orher 
'ax  breaks  for  foreit-n  earned  iiicome  In  n 
neriod  ot  hi"h  untmplovn'.ciit ,  orpnr^Mon'- 
M:ould  ije  eiicouraL-':-a  to  espori  their  prod- 
uc:s,  but  not  the  jobs  of  American  workers 
.And  bv  enartinc  that  prin' iple  into  the  tax 
rode,  we  can  raue  .5.1  i  bulion  more 

Tljp.-o  .-:;;  [>ro[  o-ri).;.  i,  adopted,  would  five 
us  «n.5  billion  in  additional  revenue  the  lir.-' 
ve.ir  .SopiO  of  that  ;lio-ild  bp  applied  to  te- 
dn'  Ine  the  tax  on  ordinary  citizens  and  the 
ic  -•  .-.nould  be  inve'rd  m  our  need  .  at  home 
In  addition.  I  think  ye  .should  limit  the 
nniount  of  income  taxpayers  with  ftro.ss  In- 
rome.s  m  exce.ss  of  $2.5.000  ran  shelter  from 
taxation  bv  exploitinir  exi.,Mn::  loopholes 
riiLi  wcaild  not  pass  Jud-inent  on  the  merit 
of  finv  Individu.d  loophole  Instead,  it  would 
-p'  a  rea.sonfible  limit  on  the  oi'ioiint  of  tax 
he  'Aeal-hli  t  l'  of  taxpayers  can  avoid. 
The  t:-tire  1  suucesi  is  the  liftv  percent 
star.dard  oi  the  lH'jg  House  bill,  'liint  would 
ino  ti  that  e-.cn  thouKh  u  taxpayer  wuli  a 
million  dollar  in;f>me  mir;ht  find  a  way  to 
heller  up  to  SoOU.OOO.  at  le.isl  he  would  have 
to  pay  loll  taxL-.  on  li.e  other  li  .e  hundred 
tliO'L^^nd. 

Tr,x  reliff  for  the  aver:,fe  citi;'en  should  be 
:.Mon'.'  the  h!!ThPsl  priorities  of  this  Coii^rpss 
tint  so  .should  re-!orint'  the  cu'back.s  unf- 
I  erallv  imposed  bv  the  Executive  Branch 
I  nal  Is  why  I  would  also  like  to  .see  the  mili- 
..isry  budpel  reduced  to  a  Diaximiim  of  la«t 
;e..ro  level  mioM    the  ■■■  r-'  1,1  las-  •  t.^r'."  mili- 


t:'iv  opcraMon.s  in  Indoch.ina.  Tlin.se  military 
savin.'s.  u  applied  to  our  needs  at  home, 
could  free  Federal  revenues  and  permit  .sub- 
stanti  il  tax  reduction. 

But  given  the  present  ovganisration  of  the 
Congress,  there  is  no  way  for  revenue  < -jni- 
mittees  such  as  yours  to  reconcile  their  leg- 
is!a-ion  wi'h  the  committees  wlto  review  the 
outlays  side  of  the  budget.  And  the  need  for 
rti  eP.'eccive  hd  on  Federal  spci'.ding  in  this 
lime  of  rampanf  inflalion  mikes  it  unwise 
for  us  to  appr  T-e  tax  reductions  which,  mipht 
uliirnattly  i'lcr.'asc  the  redcra!  deficit  and 
lurher  f?.r>  the  fires  of  inflation. 

However,  wo  can  adopt  a  -syslem  o:  ta:: 
credits  lor  s^ine  of  the  regrcsjlve  taxes  the 
average  ciii;:cn  payri  and  uircrt  the  Trea.siiry 
to  ctilculaic  the  amount  of  the  credit  on  u 
per  capita  b,-'.  i-:  •«>  cn:\  provide  thai  all  Fed- 
eral re.ciiti?  in  ex.  i.  .s  of  the  amounts  needed 
to  keep  the  Federal  deficit  at  the  I'le.'^^idenfs 
proposed  $12.7  billion  -full  e.mpIoymctU" 
level  be  ttin;ed  back  next  year  iu  the  iorm  of 
tax  credits. 

1;]  ih;s  v. ay,  we  can  achieve  a  re.isonab!e 
p.nd  Just  rate  reduction  which  will  a.ssine 
thac  tax  savings  will  not  he  subverted  by  an 
c.c'i  greater  Inflation. 

Tho.':c  r.re  my  spc-ifir  Pugeestions  for  ti^c 
nf:;t  three  years. 

but  m  conciu.-,ion.  let  me  sti-pss  again  the 
three  peneral  principles  wiih  which  I  opentu 
m/  testimony. 

I  hope  that  the  Administration  will  not 
.succosofullv  .sidetrack  your  tax  reform  efforts 
Wuh  inid'>  legislation. 

I  hope  the  Conpre.ss  will  evaluate  the  re.  - 
cnue  oide  ot  the  bua^el  m  light  of  the  tax  ex- 
penditure cunctpi .  .so  that  we  can  Judi^e  fairlv 
which  kinds  of  Federal  speudiiv  deserve  pri- 
or it  v. 

And  I  hope  ilutt  tax  reform  thi.s  year  will 
lioL  be  a  mirage  once  iiiuie— iliai  whatever 
reforms  we  adopt  will  do  justice  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  ratiier  than  handing  more  sub- 
sidies to  the  privileged  few. 

.'5tMM.\nY  OF  SrNATon  MrGovraN's  PRopos.Mt 

For.    LONCTRM    FrDE:BAL    TAX    RFFORM 

Tbere  is  no  better  indicator  of  the  health 
or  Illness  of  a  society  than  the  way  iu  which 
It  imposes  taxei.,  on  iu  me  Lers.  A  fair,  effi- 
cient and  cveuhanded  tax  svsiein  i.-.  a  basic 
Ucmajid  and  urj-'ent  need  ot  every  American. 

Oier  the  years  the  personal  and  corporate 
inccme  taxci  and  the  estate  ar.d  t^ifi.  taxes, 
which  should  be  the  best  a:id  most  equitable 
of  lu>;es,  have  becrrne  riddled  uith  loophole.;, 
.special  tax  sliellors,  inequities  and  a  nia.-,s  of 
complexities. 

Senator  McCovfrn  propfises  fundamental 
tax  refvirin.  We  should  set  clear  ob.itctive.s 
and  ba.sic  guidelines  for  fair  and  eirectr  c 
taxatioji  and  pr'X^eed  tov  ard  Icgi-lation  lo 
accomplish  these  t'oals  Ju.a  a-s  rapidly  i  -,  an 
orderly  and  respf  iisiblo  transition  will  per- 
miT  All  of  our  oblecii'Ts  cannrt  be  accuin- 
plishfcd  at  once,  but  we  can  no  loi^fer  delp.v 
full  rpcotniiion  cf  those  objectnts  and  a 
significant  Stan  toward  them. 

The  Nixon  adminir.traiiou  la  rectiit 
monihs  has  been  dispatcliint;  enii^saries  to 
tiie  Congress  and  the  people  lu  assure  them 
that  noihiiig  much  Ls  urong  with  the  tax 
v.ysjpm  i^Md  tiiPt  a  little  minor  tinkerini;  here 
and  there  will  set  ever>  UUiit;  ri^iht.  This  Is 
Kunply  not  true  and  every  informed  pcr.son 
kno7,.s  it.  Omi.=sions  from  incoine.  excessive 
deductions  and  'tax  .shelters"  abound  A  sys- 
icmctic  overhaul  is  essential  but  the  Nixon 
administration,  while  talking  reform  d'lring 
the  campait-'ti  ha.s  since  pulled  buck  from 
its  carripaign  proml.--es.  The  com-res-.ional 
initiative  Is  needed  iiow  lo  t'vc  reform  both 
aim  and  life. 

With  these  .special  lav  provisions  renjoved 
we  would  be  able  to  restore  real  progresslvlty 
to  tlie  income  lax  system  and  still  reduce  the 
hlyh  top  rates  that  today  give  a  superficial 
uppe.iran' c  of  hca'- y  t.ixatlon.  In  fact,  the.-,o 


top  ratp.s  catch,  fov.'  people.  .\  properly  recon- 
strueted  individual  income  tax  could  hr.vc  a 
maximum  rate  of  48"  as  part  of  the  reform 
pro':r:im.  Sucii  a  tax,  by  treating  taxpavcts 
pc;u,''.!ly.  v.oiiki  be  nputral  as  betwe°n  various 
lorrns  of  in'.estments  r>nd  competiiTj  aller- 
1  ntive  soi:rces  of  iiiCMr.p. 

'Hte  Senator's  .■specific  recommei'datioii.s  for 
reform  liclode  equitable  ai.d  fair  riil:.'S  of 
transition,  which  will  bring  about  fTtlly  ei- 
fertivp  chaiiL'Ps  within  three  vears  In  the  n-;- 
ercfate  thp.se  reforms  when  fully  elfeftive 
v.-ill  add  to  nimtial  Federa.  rc.Piiiies  over  $2'2- 
blllion  and  cive  all  taxpayers  faith  In  the 
fairness  of  the  tax  -vstem.^  Thcv  invoKe  no 
tax  increas"  for  tlie  averate  percon  who  iU- 
readv  pays  his  fair  share  of  taxes  and  would 
rv^^tilt  in  actual  t;ix  redie  l:o;i  lor  the  aver- 
aee  cili/en. 

The  specific  reforms  include: 
1.  Irii-lii-.ion  of  vaiiUi.ll  yauLi  in  I'u.-oiii,'. 
'.■iider  pi-esent  law,  half  of  all  capiial  gains 
■  •'1  pr.ipu-ty  held  by  Individ. lals  over  six 
months  e.ie.s  unta.ved  completely  In  addition. 
a  special  maximum  rate  of  2.V;  applies  to 
the  lirst  Ti.'iO.OOO  of  cajn.  benefitin':;  only  tl." 
highc-t  bra'-kpts.  rorporatioi\s  al".o  enjov  n 
=peci..!  aoo'   rate  on  capitp.l  gains. 

The  t.ty-nrinn  of  all  cppital  e.-iin.s  at.  tl-.e 
ratps  applicable  to  incomp  generally  with 
equii.'.b:"  exemptions  ior  house  holders  and 
i'dependeiit  larm^rs  would  prodticp.  i; 
phnred  in  by  \'j7n.  added  revpnties  of  .$7-hi!- 
lion  Irom  individuals  and  another  $l-oiIli(.ii 
from  corporations.  This  massive  addiuon  to 
revenues  can  be  aehi--vcd  with  a  niaxoniiiu 
•ox  tor  all  income  of  48'^  and  this  recom- 
'ri'-ndn'ilon  includes  this  important  rcf.irrn 
:r!  the  tax  rate  strucuire  These  provisions. 
Ill  addiUon  lo  their  fairness,  will  also  accom- 
plish a  major  simplitication  of  the  Income 
tax.  The  10  :  incre.ise  in  the  capital  f;,;;i;is 
tax  in  1969  did  not  produce  the  depression  its 
critics  lore',  .ij.  Indeed  the  stoek  marliet  has 
reached  iiew  hit^iis  since.  And  equiiaiily  pha;  - 
lug  in  liie  reforms  uuiild.  combined  wr.li 
overall  rale  reduction,  re  .nil  in  .morp  not  le-s 
papital  for  Invest ment. 

The  Sonaijr  pnjp'  .es  also  that  the  u.  ,\ 
orovi  ions  bo  p!ja:~od  in  equitably  over  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years.  The  present 
.^y.-icm  for  averr.'^ing  ijiconie  v.iiich  i.s 
bunched  up  in  a  single  year  should  be  per- 
fected for  caplt.al  i;ai::s  so  .as  t.i  avoid  aiiy 
excessive  tax  on  Isolated  gains,  such  a.s  from 
the  sales  of  a  business  built  up  over  many 
y?.rs.  In  addition.  losses  would  be  m.ide 
fully  d--d'.tctiblc  against  gains. 

2.  Tacina  cafilal  nains  at  death.  A'  present. 
I'o  inc"Jne  lax  is  collected  en  property  v.hlc'i 
hitu  b-iie  up  in  value  but  v.iilch  a  taxpayer 
^.tlll  ov,  ns  at  dcuth.  -nie  a,-;preciation  In 
v;  iue  is  added  to  the  cost  ba.^is  at  death 
and  £0  is  never  taxed.  Thi.>  tends  to  lock  in 
j;.i'estment-s  and  al.so  prcducc3  Inecjuitable 
clilTcreacc.-;  between   taxpayers. 

The  Senator  proposes  that  all  gain.s  be 
taxed  at  death  (with  an  exemption  for 
f.:tatcs  of  moderate  si/c  and  for  pr  pcity  left 
lo  a  i.p«^use.i  Ti;e  same  rule,  .should  apply 
to  ^Ifts.  Ag.iiii,  the  tax  rate  would  not  exceed 
43...  wiih  approprii'le  transition  and  aver- 
aging provisioits.  Tiiii  reform  would  pr.;duc" 
added  r^'venues  ol  $4-biI]iLoi  iu  l'J7.j. 

3.  Ta.Lablc  munhii-uJ  boml-.  Interest  en 
state  and  municipal  bonds  lod.iy  g'lcs  com- 
pletely free  of  tax.  Slatjs  and  cities  thereby 
save  on  interest  costs.  But  only  about  70' I 
of  the  Federal  re'.enuc  lost  goes  to  the  local 
{,overnnu-al,.  The  other  30';,  gees  to  the 
bondholders.  For  a  top  bracket  taxpayer. 
io.OO  of  tux  exempt  interesi  i.s  e<iiuvaleiii 
to  $I6.G7  of  oihcr  income,  a  bonus  cf  $11.67. 
For  a  20':  brack. -t  taxpayer,  tlie  bonits  is 
inly  $1.25.  GL-ncrally,  only  hith  bracket  tax- 
p.i-ers  and  b;nik3  buy  municipal  bond ;. 

T'le  Sur.atur  rccommcnd.s  a  plan,  aloi;;: 
the  ba.-.ic  Hues  supported  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernors Coniereiice.  the  National  League  o."" 
Cities,  ti.e  Investment  Bankers  Assoclaiion 
and  a  roi  "nt  Federal  I?c.  crve  B,.nl:  of  Bo:- 
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ton  conference  including  stale  anJ  muiu.ip.il 
Eoveriiment  representatives,  under  which 
local  governments  could  at  their  option  Issue 
taxable  bonds  and  receive  a  Ftideral  sub;>idy 
of  SO','  of  the  intcrcol  cosl.  Tins  should 
result  1)1  widespread  is,suaiice  of  taxable 
bonds,  not  o:ily  e.iOi!!  ilie  prescot  lax  In- 
equity but  alao  producing  a  subsianiial  in- 
c.ca.se  in  revci.ues  to  hard  preo.,td  local  gov- 
ernments ai'd  ihus  easing  the  pressure  lor 
i-ocreaslng  local   taxes. 

The  net  cost  lo  the  Fedcial  Government  of 
this  measure  would  be  sinall — probably  i:;uU- 
nuliion  in  1!I75.  The  total  bcnelits  Uowmg 
directly  to  tlie  state  ai.d  local  governments 
would  be  lari'c— $90U-miIlion. 

4.  Eltivinating  lax  prcji'rcricvs  jor  oil.  pus- 
and  oilier  natural  resources.  The  long-crit- 
icized system  of  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ing deduction.;  li-.r  in  cx'css  of  actual  costs 
incurred,  should  be  aboli^lied.  Il  plia.sed  out 
equitably,  this  reform  would  generate  %1.4- 
billlon  ol   ao'.liiional  re-.c'-.ue   m   I'JiO. 

Intangible  drilling,  development  and  ex- 
ploration costs  sliould  be  required  to  be 
capitalized  where  producui!.;  properties  result 
from  the  ouilays.  This  step  would  by  ^7.5 
add  another  .jBi.iO-inillion  annually  to  our 
revenues. 

A  196y  Trea.-iUi-y  Depratineiu  sf;dy  prove.! 
how  wasteful  ti;e.se  suijsidics  are.  Lnt:  $1..^ 
billion  In  oil  tax  preferences  produced  only 
a  10';  or  .S150-million  inerea.se  in  investment. 

A  properly  conceived  Federal  enertty  pol- 
icy should  replace  tiie  present  scattershoi, 
tax  subsidy.  Ii  subsidu-s  are  lound  necessary 
tkc.ij  sliould  be  adoptee:  ont.-^idc  tiie  lax  sysiev: 
and  directed  as  speciticallv  needed. 

5.  Rcdvmiq  depreciaiioii  aHutrariccs.  Tiic 
recentlv  added  ADR  provisions  of  the  tax 
law  permit  bnsinesies  to  increa.sc  deprecia- 
tion allowar.ces  by  20  ,  in  excc.-s  oi  industry 
guideline  rates,  which  themselves  are  exces- 
sively geiierous  in  that  ihev  produce  faster 
writ!  -oiis  than  averape  indu  try  experience. 
The  result  has  been  an  unjutlificd  a  ;d  in- 
defensible tax  reduction  lor  large  bu.':nes-c.=  . 
In  the  inleresls  of  simpliucation  ar:d  admin- 
tstrative  convenience,  taxpayers  should  be 
permitted  lo  use  the  industrv  guideline.--  as  a 
matter  of  r'ght.  Hov. ever,  the  new  20  lee- 
way should  be  aboli-^hed  for  all  but  sma.I 
business  ar.,1  iidependent  farmers  and  tlie 
guidelines  reexamined  and  tied  to  a\erage 
experience  (instead  of  to  ihe  pre.seni  ao 
of  tax;).ivers  wiio  depreciate  their  a.^sets  the 
fastest.) 

These  correct  i->.-.s  to  busiiess  deprec'atio:- 
w.->uld   add   revenues  of  $4  2-bii;ion   In   ItioO. 

fi  Rrri^ion  of  tl"-  171  re  :t wen t  credit.  The 
investment  credit  has  proved  a  uselnl  device 
in  the  past  for  si jmulatins  business  Invest- 
ment and  should  be  retained  for  Individual 
cnterprisp  and  family  farms  But  for  l.-.rger 
concerns  it  should  be  limited  to  net  increase- 
in  Investment  Instead  of  rewarding,  as  it 
does  now.  Investment  which  would  have  been 
made  without  the  incentivp  of  t!ie  credit.  .An 
adjustment  reducing  the  revenue  loss  by  197.0 
is  a  rca:  finable  j'o.tl. 

-An  aditistpd  credit  allowance  In  197.") 
should  produce  at  least  an  additional  ■«2  ."> 
billion  of  bu^iIles.s  taxes,  le.iving  about  S1.5- 
billim   of  credit. s. 

7.  Eliniinatitui  real  p^toie  iiirextwent  tar 
fhellcr.<i  arid  sperinl  aviorli^alion  profi<>ons. 
At  present,  real  estate  Investors  are  provided 
with  tax  write-offs  and  allowances  which  are 
accurately  known  as  "tax  shelters".  Flimlna- 
tio'i  of  thee  subsidies  e:ieoura"inir  exces- 
sive invpsi  merit  in  such  propertie.;  as  com- 
mprcia!  buildii'.'^s.  offices,  shopping  centeis 
and  luxury  apartnipnts,  i.s  an  essen;ial  re- 
form. Tlte  Senator  favors  a  protram  of  Fed- 
eral sub.  Idles  for  low  Income  housing  outside 
the  t.^x  system  and  as  part  of  a  well  contrived 
housing  bill  v.tl!  pio\idi'  s"  mini  us  where 
needed. 

In  addition,  var^ius  r'^pid  amortization 
pro'  I  ioiis   brought  Into  the  law  since   !'»«<» 
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h.avc  created  furihi  r  hic;:. lives  for  the  for- 
mation of  "tax  shelter  syndieatps"  for  hicri 
bracket  taxpayer?.  These  should  be  repealed 
for  future  ventures.  While  these  provision, 
should  not  have  been  en.icted  In  the  lir:  t 
place,  il  would  be  unfair  lo  jier.aiize  mve.s- 
tors  wlio  have  relied  on  il.em.  If  there  L,  a 
mcritunou.s  case  lor  some  subsidy  in  any  oi 
these  areas,  this  can  be  ctTiciemly  handled 
tlirough  direct  cxpei.diture  programs  rather 
tlian  througii  tax  deals  for  the  wealthy. 

This  .series  of  lecomnieiidatlons  vkOuUi  adii 
an  estimated  51.1  billion  lo  revenues  l:i  1.075. 
8.  K'  peal  >]>ecia!  trcannent  for  income 
earned  abroad.  Lasl  year,  corporations  er.- 
gugcd  in  loreign  export  were  granted  a  .spe- 
cial tax  deferral  jcalled  DISC;  on  h.alf  their 
earni!-.;^s,  which  may  be  perpetuated  indefi- 
r.itcly  ard  thus  amounts  to  a  virtually  per- 
manent tax  reduction.  The  measure  i.>  liipl- 
fectl'.e  and  indefensible  ai.d  should  be  n  - 
pealed  promptly. 

Cof.trollPd  foreign  subsidiary  corporations 
arc  ire'iueiuly  usfd  to  defer  all  U.S.  lax  on 
their  earoii:t,s  for  long  periods  of  years.  Pro- 
visior.b  enacted  in  1962  to  reach  some  cases 
should  nov.-  be  extended  so  as  to  tax  U.S. 
parent  .shareholders  on  their  share  of  all 
profits  of  their  coinrolled  foreign  subsi- 
diaricK 

Toe  basic  pr-.M-ioi.s  rclaliog  to  the  forcig;. 
tax  credit  allowed  for  taxes  paid  abr.ad 
should  be  retained  but  should  be  tightened 
a.u  reu.ed  lu  eluiiina'e  exct.->s»ve  allow- 
ances and  auu.^e.s  i-.ow  producing  uiiacccpia- 
ble  reductions  in  elective  rates  of  taxatioi; 
Thw-c  nnpro\emeii;s  in  our  treatment  of 
American  business  conducted  abroad  will 
produce  more  neutral  and  evcnhanded  t.ixa- 
tion  as  compared  with  taxes  plactd  on  do- 
mestic busuiess  enierprtses.  In  1975  this  se- 
ries of  tax  refornii  will  produce  some  41.3- 
biUion  111  added  revenue^. 

9.  Eliininaiing  -tax  shcUcr"  farm  los^e.<i. 
Wealthy  non-farmera  today  often  Invest  in 
farm  properties  as  tax  shelters.  Deduclions 
I'vailalile  to  latmers  are  used  to  olfset  hi^l: 
bracket  non-farm  income.  This  is  a  threat 
to  real  farmers  and  causes  a  distortion  of 
true  farming  activitios  and  unsound  compe- 
tition for  farmland. 

The  .Scnntor  rcci^mmcnds  a  provision  sim- 
ilar to  the  Mctcalf  bill  which  would  prevent 
farm  losses  in  excess  of  $15,000  from  beln- 
deducted  against  non-fr.rm  income.  This  will 
not  affect  real  farn.ers  but  will  end  "tax 
shelter"  for  white  collar  "farmers.'- 

The  revenue  yield  from  this  reform  Is  esil- 
matpd  at  «10n-miIi!on  a  year. 

10.  Str,  ni/'iK  n  the  e.roc.v<  iinesi'itent  inter. 
rsf  protivtort  Many  wealthy  taxpayers  toda\ 
use  borrowed  money  to  make  non-income 
produciii'T  capital  invest inents  and  deduci 
the  invest ment  interest  fr.im  r.-her  income, 
tiius  deferring  or  totally  escaping  tax  on  sucii 
income  The  only  limit  today  on  this  practice 
is  to  disallow  h.ilf  of  the  interest  in  exce.ss 
of  investment  income  and  then  onl-  above 
$2.=>. 000  annually. 

The  s2."i.000  exemption  should  he  reduced 
t'l  a  RI.OOO  le\.'l  and  otherwise  investment 
interesi  should  be  deductible  only  against  in- 
vestment income 

'I'hf^  reform  will  incrca.'-e  revenue  by  $300- 
million  a  year. 

11.  Rei  ision  cf  d-\it!i  and  gift  tares.  Cur 
present  estate  and  glfi  trxcs  arc  imposeU 
on  c.  tares  of  decedents  and  on  jjcrsons  ni.Tk- 
ing  lifetime  gifts.  The  structure  Is  riddled 
wi'ii  loopholes  and  inequities.  Moreover,  the 
itift  lax  is  not  Integrated  with  the  estate 
tax,  but  operates  as  an  iiicfrcctua!  separate 
element  in  taxing  transfers  of  wealth.  Vari- 
ous tni.st  devices  aKo  permit  very  large  es- 
tates to  skip  tetierations  with  no  tax.  In 
some  instances  csi-itps  mav  escape  anv  t.ix 
for  a  hundred  years  On  the  other  hand,  a'l 
estate  left  wholly  to  a  siirvhing  sp-use  may 
be  twice  taxed  In  relatively  few  years.  There 
fire  other  cro=>?  defects  Jn  thp  =yftem 


The  Senator  recommends  th.it  these  taxes 
be  replaced  by  a  single  acees-tons  tax,  im- 
po.sed  on  re-cipients  of  property,  this  being 
tiio  most  appropriate  way  o;  measuring  abil- 
ity to  pay  and  assuring  lairness.  Ihis  inte- 
grated acce.s:ions  tax  would  remove  genera- 
tion skipping  devices,  bui  v^ould  not  apply 
to  transfers  to  spoust^.  Ii  would  provide 
generous  eAcmiitioiis  for  moderate  sized  re- 
cripts  of  transferred  property.  This  ne.y 
tax,  because  It  creates  more  taxpayers  and 
splits  estates  so  that  r.  reqtii'e  a  new  stuc- 
ture  of  raies  and  exemption  which  vull  re- 
quire careful  detailed  suiiistical  study  ;n  the 
early  days  oi  the  new  adiuini-stration. 

Ihis  much  miproved  and  fairer  transfer 
lax  .ssytem  would  signuicaiiliy  increa:-e  rev- 
euues  in  the  long-run.  In  social  lerms  it 
v.uuld  be  a  much  better  lax  .system,  aimed  ci.- 
rcctly  at  avoiding  ur.duly  high  concent ra- 
iissis  of  wealth,  while  permitting  more  ade- 
quate provisions  for  spouses  and  very  lair 
allowances  for  descendants. 

CONCLUSIOV 

Th-  p  reforms  will  make  available,  for  our 
itrgent  Federal  programs  and  i  eeds,  o'rr 
S22-blllion  annually.  Even  nure  importsint. 
by  eiosing  the  pre.scitt  luopholes  and  elim- 
inating the  shelters,  they  wUl  give  a  sen.-  e  of 
assurance  to  hard  pressed  lower  and  middle 
income  t.".xpayeis  that  they  are  not  b<  armg 
an  unfair  and  dlBproportioiiatc  shore  e.f  the 
cost.-  of  govcrnmoiit  services  and  pro^r.ims 
Mo  assurance  Is  more  c'sentl.tl  for  a  healthv 
domestic  economv.  And  a  significant  portion 
of  the  e  revenues  can  and  should  be  u.^cd  to 
reduce  the  ta.xes  on  the  overrt  irde  ;ed  aver- 
age citizen. 

The  Senators  short  t^rtii  proposals  are 
contained  in  his  testimony  belore  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  today. 

SElECICD    TAX    RfFORM    ESTIMATES     CAlEt  PAW 
1975 

|ln  b.Ilions  of  dollars] 


tF-R 


Full  mrtu.-ion  of  npiU'  Raift 
g.im;  (top  rate  of  48  peuent). 

Tax  uniealizod  ga.ns  at  death 
(top  i.jle  ol  4S  ^eiceril) 

Provide  option  lo  isSue  taxable 
niuDCipals 

El.ii'iiiatc  peicenlage  depletio 
lion  .ind  capitalize  intangible 
drilling  etpeiises 

Rci-edl  ADR  and  renie  de- 
pren.i' ion  guidelines   ,.    

Remr.Ke  real  estate  shelters 
and  repeal  spec.jJ  an^oili- 
zalion  loi  lo»v-;ncome  hous- 
ing, e!c 

Repeal  DISC  ,iiid  other  lealuie> 
gi.irtiiig  prefciential  tical- 
ment  on  foreign  inronie 

Rev"-e  lu  iifjlnu-in  o(  (aim 
(Oj:-?s _ 

Si'englhi'n  excess  mveilment 
iiileresl  provision 

Coiiveil  i.ive:>lii;eiit  credii  lo 
net  i-ive^tment  credit  ...   .. 

48  percent  top  bracket  indt- 
v.ujjl  ii'.LOn'.c  U\  lale   


Indi- 
vidual? 

Cotpoia- 
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'  le"lhan  vpooo.nao. 

-  Rckenut  lo'<  fsi  tedj:Vi  of  In  'at'-s  o't  nenc>e)lal  g''ei 
iMicnie. 


TIIE  CASE  OI-  THE  I-OKT  HOKTH 
FIVE—THE  DEP.ARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE PERPETU.ATES  A  CiRANO 
JURY    ABUSE 

Mi'.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prcsider.*.  earlier 
thi.s  week.  I  received  a  Ktf^r  on  the  ra-e 
of  the  Furt  Woith  Five  fiom  -V.-  Henry 
E.  Petersen.  Assistnnt  .Att<nie\  Genei;-"! 
in  chirge  of  the  Criminal  Division  m 
the  Depprtnierit  of  Justice    Mr.  Peter- 
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sen's  letter  was  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  of 
May  3.  protesting  the  harsh  treatment 
inflicted  on  the^e  five  Irish  Americans. 
who  are  now  in  their  eighth  month  of 
imjjrisonment  in  what  is  widely  regarded 
as  an  abu<^e  of  the  grand  iurv  m  Fort 
Worth.  Tex. 

Originally,  the  Fort  Worth  prand 
.!ury  investigation  wjs  cirricd  cut  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Internal  Sccuritv 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department.  Ear- 
lier this  spring,  however,  that  division 
wi.-s  folded  into  the  Crimmal  Division. 
Thus,  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a 
fresh  look  at  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  it  was  my  hope,  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Petersen,  that  he  would  embrace  the 
opportunity  and  enable  the  Justice  De- 
l)artment  to  do  justice  in  this  case. 

As  I'.is  reply  makes  clear.  howe\er.  the 
hope  was  in  vain,  and  the  unjust  impris- 
onment of  the  Fort  Worth  Five  appar- 
ently must  go  on— I  say  ■■apparentlv," 
because  pending  legal  motions  in  the 
Federal  courts  may  yet  result  in  their 
release. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  Mr.  Peter- 
sen's reply  is  that  it  is  not  responsive  to 
the  specific  question  as  to  whv  these  five 
individuals  v.ere  called  before  the  grand 
jury  in  Fort  Worth.  Granted,  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  information  now  provided  bv 
Mr.  Petersen  and  previously  made  avail- 
able by  the  Department  of  Justice,  there 
appears  to  be  ample  justification  for  the 
Department's  decision  to  convene  a  grand 
.mry  in  Fort  Worth   to  investigate  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  Northern  Irrhnid. 
But   the  separate  question,   still   un- 
answered, is  why  the  Fort  Worth  Five 
themselves  were  required  to  travel  from 
New  York  to  appear  before  that  grand 
jury.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Petersen  notes  his 
regret  that  the  case  has  given  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  an   investigation  of 
matters   totally   related   to   New   York. 
But  this  expression  of  "prosecutor's  re- 
gret" is  not  much  comfort  to  the  Fort 
Worth  Five.  Mr.  Petersen's  position  has 
a   hollow  ring,   because  his   letter  does 
nothing  to  dismiss  the  appearance  he  so 
readily  admits  and  so   readily   regrets. 
In     view    of    the    national     interest 
aroused  in  this  case,  and,  more  to  the 
point,  in  view  of  the  long  incarceration 
of  these  five  individuals  for  no  apparent 
valid  law  enforcement  purpose,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  case  demands  a 
better  justifiction. 

In  a  crucial  paragraph  of  his  letter 
Mr  Petersen  refers  to  the  Department's 
belief  that  the  Fort  Worth  Five  "and 
other  New  York  witnesses"  subpenaed 
before  the  grand  jury  had  information 
about  the  investigation.  And  therein  lies 
the  appearance  of  injustice.  The  Depart- 
nunt  subpenaed  12  Irish  Americans 
from  the  New  York  Citv  area  to  Fort 
Worth,  but  only  five— the  Fort  Worth 
Five— were  called  before  the  grand  iury. 
The  seven  others,  including  a  number  of 
high  ofTK'ials  of  the  Irish  Northern  Aid 
Society,  were  discharged  from  their  sub- 
I'enas  and  were  never  required  to  ap- 
pear before  the  grand  jury. 

Becau.-e  Mr.  Petersen  fails  to  distin- 
guish in  Ills  letter  between  the  Fort 
Worth  Five  and  the  other  seven  sub- 
penaed witne.sses,  the  inference  is  ob- 
vious  that   it   may   well   be   the  other 
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witnesses  who  were  thought  to  have  in- 
formation about  the  Texas  transaction 
under  investigation,  not  the  Fort  Worth 
Five,  and  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  now  hiding  behind  tlie  other  seven 
witnes.ses  in  an  effort  to  justify  its  treat- 
ment of  the  Fort  Worth  Five.  Certainly, 
the  Fort  Worth  Five  have  repcatediy 
denied  any  contacts  or  associations  with 
Texas.  And.  the  questions  asked  them 
by  the  grand  jury  show  no  specific  con- 
corn  wuh  Texas,  but  total  concern  with 
people  and  events  in  New  York.  To  this 
nay.  there  is  no  indication  that  the  Texas 
grand  juiy  is  pursuing  its  investigation, 
or  has  pursued  it  at  any  time  over  the 
many  months  since  the  impasse  over  the 
Fort  Worth  Five  originally  developed. 

To  me.  the  obvious  solution  to  dispel 
liie  oppcaiance  of  gross  injustice  in  this 
case  IS  to  discharge  the  Fort  Worth  Five 
from  their  subpenas  in  Texas,  if  the 
Department  of  Justice  really  v.ants  tlieir 
testimony,  it  should  subpena  them  be- 
fore the  New  York  grand  jury  investigat- 
ing the  very  same  New  York  matters 
about  whicli  the  Fort  Worth  Five  were 
questioned  in  Texas. 

But  so  far  the  Dei^artment  of  Justice 
has  failed  to  take  this  obvious  step,  a 
step  that  could  bring  simple  justice  to 
the  case  and  dispel  the  ai^pcarance  of  a 
cnirl  in.iustice. 

^  Mr.  President,  on  June  15.  at  i^age 
G.  ll::«j  of  the  Record.  I  discu.ssed  this 
case  in  greater  detail.  I  now  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  my  exchange  of  let- 
ters with  Mr.  Petersen  nniv  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  beinu  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a  -  f ollov    : 

„        „  May   3.   inn. 

Hon   He.sry  E.  Pfterson. 

A>:_astanl    Attorney  General.   Criminal   Divi- 
sion.  Drpartvient  of  Justice,   Wasltino- 
ton.   DC. 
D£.\R    Henry:    Knowing    of    vonr    current 
heavy  responsibilities  in  the  Watergate  unci 
Ell.sberg    investigations.   I   hesitate    to   write 
on  a  .separate  topic  at  this  time,  and  I  would 
not  do  so  unless  I  believed  that  a  serious  in- 
Jiisuce  is  taking  place  at   the  hands  of  the 
Department   ui   the  ca.se  of  the  For'    Worili 
Five. 

This  week,  the  five  Irish-Americans  nr- 
pn.-oned  in  the  Federal  correctional  institu- 
tion at  Seagoville.  Te.xas  passed  another  un- 
happy milestone  in  their  long  incarceration 
Tiiey  have  now  been  imprisoned  lor  a  total 
of  SIX  montlis  for  civil  contempt  arising  out 
of  their  refu.sal  to  testify  before  a  Federal 
grand  jury  in  Fort  Worth  investigating  the 
shipment  ol  arms  from  this  counlrv  to  North- 
ern Ireland. 

For  your  information.  I  am  enclo.siii"  a 
(opv  of  tlie  hearings  held  on  the  case  last 
Man  h  by  Hou.se  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No 
1.  The  volume  sets  out  the  factors  in  the 
ca.'e  m  great  detail,  especially  (1)  the  ques- 
tionable circumstances  requiring  these  five 
Ne-.v  York  residents  to  appear  In  Fort  Worth 
when  Uiey  could  just  as  easily  have  been 
called  beiore  a  grand  Jury  sitting  on  a  clo.selv 
relntfd  investigation  in  New  York  Citv:  and 
V2)  the  ditlicult  new  questions  arising  out  of 
tlie  OGara  indictment  in  New  York,  issued 
subpquont  to  the  subpoenas  to  the  Fort 
\V(irth  Five. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  near  future,  you 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  personally  "re- 
view the  circumstances  of  the  case,  mid  to 
determine  whether  the  continued  impri.soi.- 
ment  of  the  Fort  Worth  Five  is  justiiied. 

To  my  knowledge,  si.s  monlh.s'  confiiien.ciil 
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for  cuil  contempt  is  virtuallv  unpiecedentcd 
At  the  very  least.  I  feel  they  should  be  dis- 
charged from  contempt  in  fe.xas  and  called 
before  the  grand  jury  in  New  York,  if  the  De- 
partment genuinely  believes  they  have  in- 
formation of  value  to  any  current  investi"a- 
tion.  Surely,  whatever  the  merits  of  their 
initial  confiement,  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  ca^e  make  tiie  continued  in- 
carceration of  these  men  in  Texas  tmduly 
harsh  and  unjust.  Now  that  vou  vour.self 
have  a  new  i-e.-^ponsibility  for  "overjiight  of 
this  inve.siiyation.  I  hope  you  will  take  action 
to  review  the  case  and  ensure  that  justice  is 
do!io. 

Sincerely. 

EDW.^RD  M.  KEN.NF:[>y. 


June  25.  197r! 

Hrjii,  p:Dvv,\i;D  M.  Kr.\-.Ni-:rjY. 
US    Scnnti. 
\Vo-<}nngton.  DC. 

Dr'iR  SfNATOR:  Tlur,  is  in  fiirilier  re.-ponse 
to  your  letter  of  May  3.  1973.  regarding  the 
five  individuals  who  have  become  known  o'? 
the  Tort  Worth  Five"  and  have  been  in- 
carcerated in  tlie  Northern  District  of  Tex- 
as for  contempt  of  court.  In  mv  last  letter 
to  you  I  promised  that  I  would  reexamine 
this  whole  investiaalion  and  the  treatment 
of  these  witnesses,  in  light  of  the  conceiii 
that  you  had  expre.s.se:i. 

Daring   the  latter  part  of   1971.   the  Fed- 
eral c;overnment  received  information  from 
several  dillerent  sources  Indicating  that  indi- 
vi'iuals  with  Irish  accents  were  attempting  to 
purcha.se  large  quantities  of  firearms.  Com- 
cidently,  about  the  same  time  Cu.stnms  ofli- 
cials  in  Ireland  uncovered  a  lar?;e  shipment 
of  firearms  and  grenades  aboard  the  Que'-n 
Elizabeth    II    which    had    s.tiled    from    New 
Y'ork.    The.se    firearms    and    grenades    were 
traced  to  sources  wlihm  the  United  .States. 
In  the  same  time  frame,  late  1971.  the  Gov- 
ernment    received     information     from     one 
.source  in  New  York  and  one  sinirce  in  Texas 
that   sympathizers   of   the   Irish   Republican 
Army  were  attempting  to  make  a  large  ptir- 
cha.se  oi   weapons  and  grenades  from  Mexi- 
can   sources    through    a    Texai;    contact.    In- 
vestigation   by   Bureau    of   Alcohol.    TobaccM 
and   Firearms   of   the   Ireasury   Department 
developed  leads  on  several  individuals,  some 
of   whom   were  known  only  by  their  aliase.--, 
who  had  attempted  to  arrange  a  large  pro- 
curement of  weapons  lor  a  very  considerabl- 
amount  of  money.  The  size  of  the  proposed 
buy    indicatsd    that    these    individuals    v.-ere 
central    figures    in    a   gun    running    ring. 

A  grand  jury  was  convened  in  Texas  ti> 
■seek  indictments  a.i^ainst  the  Texas  contact 
in  this  investigation,  the  unidentified  pet - 
sons  who  were  seeking  to  arrange  tiie  guti 
purchase,  and  to  develop  information  regard- 
ing what  appeared  to  be  a  nation-wide  con- 
spiracy to  violate  federal  lirearms  laws  by 
IRA  .-.ympathi/ers.  In  this  regard  individuals 
from  New  Y'ork  were  summoned  to  testily, 
because  information  had  been  developed  as 
to  their  association  with  various  groups  ami 
individuals  attempting  to  purchae^e  weapon. 
Illegally.  Texas  was  chosen  as  the  venue  m 
the  expectation  of  prosecuting  Texas  defend- 
ants and  other  figures,  who.  at  that  time, 
had  a))p.jarfd  ni  Tcxus  iii  connection  with 
their  illegal  actuiiies. 

Five  of  the  witncses  fioiu  New  York  ujv 
commonly  refered  to  as  the  -Fort  Worth 
Five",  iUKi  other  New  York  witnesses  were 
subpoenaed  before  the  grand  jury  becau.se  the 
investigation  at  that  point  indicated  that 
they  may  iiave  had  information  about  thi'- 
transaction  and  related  ones.  The  Cicnern- 
ment  was  .seeking  from  them  whatever  in- 
formation they  had  relevant  to  the  inve.stiga- 
tion.  They  were  protected  from  pro.secution 
relating  to  the.se  evenl.s  bv  a  grant  o! 
immunity. 

Contrary  to  suggestions  made  in  the  recent 
congressional  hearin;.s  on  this  matter  the 
inve-,tigation    liy   tlie   Ciraiul    Jury    m    Texas 


was  not  a  fishing  expedition,  merely  prothig 
into  possible  violations  in  other  disiricts. 
Rather,  it  was  an  investigation  of  the  lirst 
largo-.scale  Illegal  pitrcliase  of  weapons  a.s 
to  which  the  Ciovenunent  had  received 
r.dvance  information.  At  the  time  these  wit- 
:ifiscs  were  suljpoenatd.  the  Go^erunient 
nlready  had  information  which  indicated  that 
rhe.'-e  witnesses  also  were  involved  in  or  knew 
i.f  violations  in  New  Y'ork.  This  information 
was  obtained  Independently  and  not  as  a 
result  of  the  Texas  Grand  Jury,  and  those 
criminal  violation.;  have  .subseqiently  been 
iirosecuted  in  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  In  the  latter  part  of  1972  two 
licenied  firearms  dealers  were  prosecuted 
federally  and  convicted  for  reUing  lire- 
iirni.s  and  lailing  to  keep  record.^.  Another 
individual.  James  O'Gara.  was  also  indicted 
federally  for  the  purchase  of  weapons  by 
means  of  false  statement  and  fals?  identi- 
fication. TliC  ii'.dictmr  ^t  against  O'Gara 
alleges  that  he  used  the  identification  of 
several  of  the  Fort  Wcrih  Fve  and  others  to 
purchase  weapons  illerrally.  O  CSara  is  also 
charged  with  illegally  shipping  weapons  to 
Ireland. 

It  Is  re;; ret  table  that  this  case  has  given 
the  appearance  of  being  an  investigation 
of  matters  totally  related  to  New  York,  which 
were  being  inve.  tigaled  in  Texas  at  the  Gov- 
ornmcnfs  co.ivenience.  V,"e  also  regret  the 
hardship  that  it  may  have  caused  to  these 
live  New  Y'ork  ii  dividuals.  It  was  hoped  that 
they  would  cone  lorth  with  the  informalion 
they  had  on  the  criminal  violations  or,  if 
they  had  none,  dcnv  having  any. 

Senator,  members  of  my  stair  and  I  have 
thoroughly  coisider.  d  this  innttt  r.  Conreded- 
Iv.  it  is  a  matter  of  .severe  hardship.  This  is 
indeed  a  tou^,!!.  and  .s'  me  .say  dirtv.  buslne.ss. 
We  are  really  not  in  a  position  to  add  to  the 
perso'iul  veil  being  of  these  who  are  al- 
legedly in  violation  of  the  law.  Whatever 
satisiaction  we  .get  from  tlie  pursuit  of  our 
obligations  must  come  from  a  grander  real- 
ization of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  the  satisl, action  that 
we  are  objectively  enforcing  the  laws  of  the 
United  yt  ites.  Tiiis  in  particular  is  a  diificult 
case.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  emoiionalism 
involved. 

I  am  remiiHled  of  a  comment  of  your 
brother  when  he  lift  here,  when  he  -said:  "I 
am  simply  tired  of  chasing  people."  I  jir.me- 
limcs  feel  th.it  w-ay  too.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
I  feel  1  niust  support  the  jitdgmcnt  of  niy 
.staff  and  pursue  this  matter.  While  I  reiog- 
Jil;;e  the  hardihij)  involved,  vou  must  also 
lecogiii/.e  that,  the  v.itiie.SEes  ha\e  been  con- 
tumacious, that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
secure  the.r  release,  that  they  can  te'^tify 
if  thev  choose  to  do  so  and  It  wotild  be  ill 
advi-ed  for  tiie  CJovernmcnt  to  Ije  more  con- 
.sidcrate  of  their  weilure  than  they  are  of 
thcr  own  well  being. 

lor  vtnir  information,  grated  juries  In  Phil- 
ideljihia  and  San  Francisco  liave  also  con- 
ducted probes  luto  the  ovtrail  conspiracy 
and  !ire.u-nis  violations  involved  in  pun  run- 
ning bet\veeii  the  United  Slates  aid  North- 
(  rn  Ireland.  .Se\eral  liidniduals  have  pleaded 
i,uilty  to  indictments  which  have  been  re- 
turr.ccl.  Miv-t  of  ilie-c  lirearms  and  explo- 
.sives  were  procured  and  exported  in  \iola- 
tion  of  our  laws.  Ihe  Buj-eau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  has  a  continuing  active 
Jiivestig-itiot!  under  way  ii'to  the  overall  con- 
.■^piracy.  The  Dtpartment  ot  Justice  also  has 
a  duty  to  continue  its  efforts  to  identify  and 
prcsccme  the  p>':pctrutors  of  Ihoso  criminal 
e.cts. 

In  sum  I  hope  it  isn't  trite  but  this  mat- 
ter seems  to  me  to  call  for  the  old  adage 
•  if  "hate  the  sin  and  love  the  sinners."  In 
that  context  I  can  say  I  feel  sorrv  for  the 
persons  who  are  invoUett  but  conude-.t  that 
the  Governmi-iifs  actions  liave  been  proper. 
Sincerely. 

HfNRY    n.    PuKi'SEN. 

AfinlvUnit  Attorneii  Gcnernl. 


SOVIET   JEWRY    AND   GENERAL 
SECRETARY  BREZHNEV  VI£:iT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  very  great  interest  in  the  recent 
visit  of  Soviet  Communist  Party  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev — and  the 
concern  within  the  Coiriress  and  our 
Nation  over  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews — 
I  wi.-h  to  make  available  to  the  Senate 
the  tiunsciiut  of  my  intenicw  on  "Face 
the  Nation"  on  June  -4,  1973. 

As  the  Senate  knov.s.  General  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  met  with  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators and  Congie.ssmen  on  June  19.  In 
connect irin  with  that  occasion  there  wa.s 
discu-sed  the  dcpp  humiv.ntarion  issue 
of  the  plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. As  is  well  known  throughout  the 
world  by  now.  there  is  much  documen- 
tation and  evidence  of  Jew*  in  liie  So- 
viet Union  who  wish  to  immigrate  to 
Israel  and  have  not  been  allowed  to  do 
.so  that  in  many  instances  the  mere  dis- 
play of  intciest  in  cniigrution  can 
provo'ie  persecution,  harassment  and 
other  retaliatory  sanctions  upon  the 
hcad.s  of  ih}  long -sufTcnng  Jcv.s  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Indeed,  in  the  Senate  where  77  mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  joined  hands  in 
sponsoring  the  Jackson  amendment, 
in  the  Hon  c  over  280  members  have 
joined  in  the  Mills-Vanik  bill.  v>hich 
conditijus  the  granting  of  economic 
bcnenis  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  our  Gov- 
ernment ut)on  H  satisfactory  resoluiion 
of  this  emigration  i.ssue.  Accordingly.  I 
ask  nn.inimoiis  consent  that  the  tran- 
■^rirt  of  my  "F?.re  the  NaMon"  inter- 
view be  printed  in  the  RECorn  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  tiau- 
scupt  was  ordered  to  be  ptinltd  in  liie 
Hecok!).  as  follows: 

Face  tup  Nation 

(A=  brradcast  over  CBS  television  and  CBS 

radio.  June  24.  1973) 

Cues':  Sena  or  Jacob  K.  Javiii.  Rer.u'o- 
ikaa  of  New  York. 

Reporters:  Gc-o.ge  Hoiinan,  CBS  News; 
?.Ia.rquia  Ciiilds.  St.  Louii  r^st-Di^pjtch; 
Brui.^  Morton.  CBS  News. 

G;  kOE  HriiMAN.  Scn.itor  J.ivlts,  during  the 
Nixon-Brczhiicv  talks,  .-iomcthing  hke  eight 
agreements  have  been  signed  despite  claims 
that  this  was  rather  a  bad  time  for  the  visit. 
la  principle,  do  you  tliiuk  something  really 
moved  during  this  \  :sH.  or  is  It  a  lot  of  show- 
manship and  wtiulow  dressing? 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  I  think  what  moved  Is 
the  e\idence  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  to  get  together  with  us  on  as 
ir.ucii  as  possible,  and  it  simply  ceriified  what 
we  already  knew,  that  tliey  are  very  inter- 
ebted  in  detente  and  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  was 
here  csacntialiy  on  a  sales  job,  and  especially 
in  the  economic  lield  where  I  think  llie  So- 
viet Union  feels  il-.e  pinch  the  greatest.  And 
what  we  have  to  <kCi:le  i.s  wiiat  lie's  prei);ucd 
to  give  for  what  will  be  for  a  long  t.me  help 
to  them,  rather  than  particularly  to  us.  The 
little  carrot  of  gus  and  |)etioleum.  which  they 
luiglit  ..Slid  lierc.  will  lake  some  years  to  de- 
liver. It's  very  yalu.ible  bin  it  will  take  some 
\e:ir3  to  deliver.  In  the  meantime,  biJIioiis  of 
in. csimenis.  wliich  wiil  be  located  on  the 
ground  in  the  Soviet  Union,  must  be  made 
by  the  United  Setter  Now  thifs  going  to  lie 
fixed  there,  and  not  mova'ole.  and  we  have  !.• 
invcft  much  mere  th.m  were  going  to  get 
bac  k,  I  wr.uld  say  for  a  niiniiutm  of  live  years. 
ANN'oe^NcER.  Fiom  CBS  Waahingion.  Face 
ilie  Nation,  u  ■^ponianeous  .ind  unrehearsed 
news    iiuervlow   with    .Senator   J.'coO    J.nn.^, 


Republican  of  New  York.  Senator  Javi's  wUI 
be  questioned  by  CBS  News  Corrcspandeat 
Bruce  M'.rton,  MurquLs  Childs.  s.udicaied 
columnLst  for  the  St.  Loui.s  Posi-Dispnlch. 
and  CBS  News  Correspondent  George  Her- 
man. 

Herman.  Senator  Javits.  as  you  look  at  me 
hammer  and  sickle  in  the  red  flag  Iloaliiig 
over  tiie  White  House  grtuuds,  you  nm^i 
have  son  oi  ihoupht  to  yourselt,  now  who's 
sellii.cr  whom  what,  who  s  doing  wniti  to 
whom.>  How  did  ii  turn  out? 

Senator  J.wits.  Well.  I  think  Mr.  Brezhnev 
Is  scllliig  us  prima  lily  and  1  think  we  ar' 
demonstraiing  in  respect  to  trade  and  the 
disiUs..on  held  with  him  at  luncheon  by 
senators  this  woel:  a  fidelity  to  the  pru.cipli's 
of  eon.^cience,  especially  in  respect  to  "the 
immt.-rat.on  from  the  So\iet  Union,  mclutl- 
ing  so  Importantlv  the  immigrailon  oi  Jews 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  ha*,  c.iaracier- 
Ized  our  country.  Y'ou  know,  ."^o  many  of  us 
tend  to  lorg.t  t/.-r  y.rim.ry  h-::ry.  As  far 
back  as  Martin  Van  Buren  in  1840  "we  made 
tiie  liist  of  n;:ii!y  declarations  by  successive 
presidents.  incUid.ng  Nixon,  against  the  per- 
aecution  of  Jews  and  other  minorities.  Thj«: 
is  a  tenet  of  our  country,  and  I  didn  ;  get  m 
the  Brezhnev  di.scu.-sion  any  idea  that  he 
understood  that.  And  he's  kind  of  a  piaema- 
tist.  We've  pot  a  lot  to  sell.  .=ay;  he.  a  lot  of 
assets.  Y'ou'\e  got  a  lot  of  money  and  a  IrA 
of  technology,  ve  r.eed  it.  s^o  lets  go.  whv 
fool  around  with  thin.s  that  trouble  people^" 
conFC.ence.  like  per.secaticn. 

Crnrns.  Y'ou  were  a  leader  in  the,?e  rll-oti?- 
!-:oiis  o!  the  t.jngre.-,,me:i  with  Mr.  Brenhne^ 
Do  you  feel  he  was  dclibtrately  lying  to  yo.; 
abo.it  the  sm.tll  number  of  exit  visa.s  grnnted 
to  .Tews  in  the  .Snviot  Unkn'' 

Senator  Javits.  I  don  t  believe  he  was  de- 
liberately lying.  Mr.  Brt^^^ey  is  a  very  i.m- 
pcrtr.nt  statesman  and  ligure,  and  if  he  were 
:t  would  be  most  ungracious  to  say  so.  and 
I  don't  believe  he  was.  He  was  quoting  their 
case,  their  figures,  which  is  the  whitewash  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  because  he  said  they'd 
given  say  6O.O1IO  visas  in  1972  About  32.6oil 
are  accounted  for  as  havli-T  gotten  into  Israel 
in  that  time. 

So  tlicre  is  in  order  of  jr.agni'ude  estab- 
lished. H-;  himself  admitted  that  thev  had 
seriou.-  disputes  about  some  740.  of  whom 
150  were  contintiing  to  be  held  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  alleged  sectirity  reasons.  Well, 
every iT^dy  knows  in  the  Soviet  Uiu-.:i  every- 
thing is  Slate  security,  th.il  a  fellow  whc-s  p- 
technieian  on  research  in  pots  and  pat;.:  ts 
in  state  security  too.  The  answer  is  that  It  s 
strictly  arbitrary,  that  thous mds  are  sc.ired 
from  applying  becat  se  the  penalty  1.= 
ostracism  or  In-prlsonmetit  and  the  loss  of 
your  lob  and  Sibfrhi  and  a  psychiatric  wsrd 
somewhere,  e.-specially  the  Intellectuals  and 
the  educated,  because  the  Soviet  Union, 
♦hough  It  signed  the  Declaration  of  HtiniAP 
Righi";.  which  savs  p?ople  have  a  rieht  to 
leave  a  c.untrv.  jubt  as  we  «.d.  believe  lh:r 
they  have  a  right  to  hold  on  to  people.  That's 
stattsm.  that's  their  whole  concept,  and  lacks 
the  co-isclence  to  realize  you  can'r  do  it  in 
Thl.s  wi-iid.  e-pcei.iUy  to  a  people  who  have 
lost  one-ihird  their  nunibe-  m  the  holoc.iu  ■ 
of  exactly  wha"  dicuiiorsiup  means  m  World 
War  'I. 

Mo-; ION.  Senator,  if  you  lliiiik  it  Wv^uld  be 
uiireiule  to  call  Mr.  Brezhnev  a  liar,  you 
would,  X  take  u.  agree  wrh  Heary  Jacks.. n'a 
descrip'ion  of  hi.s  Iitures  .is  wrong  and  ml.-?- 
leading? 

Senator  Javii.s.  Yes. 

lIoRtoN.  So  Voure  unchanged  in  yoiu'  »iip- 
nori  of  the  Jackson  amendment  which  would 
deny  trade  conce.-.oions  10  the  Riissiiius? 

Senator  Javits.  Let  me  put  it  ihir.  way. 
I  am  ro.iolute  in  the  support  of  the  propoii- 
tion  tli.it  trade  concessions  t-o  much  IcidoU 
ill  favor  of  the  Soviet  Unifii  should  be 
coupled  with  tl-.e  demands  of  conscience  by 
our  couiitry.  whicli  is  represented  at  ihia 
tune  by  what  is  calletl  the  J.iCksoii  amend- 
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nier.t.  Tl-.e  real  i.ssiie.  liowever,  is  tl-.e  .siib- 
statice  of  the  J.ickson  amendment.  Shall  the 
Russians  get  what  they  want  in  trade,  to 
wit.  most  liivored  nation.s  tre.itraent.  and  in 
credits  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
otliers  to  the  tune  of  bi!Iioi;s.  nnless  they 
meet  thi3  c  ill  of  cot'.scienre  and  let  these 
people  go  who  are  beiii;-'  porrecutcd  for  the 
sole  reason  that  they  want  to  be  let  go?  So 
I'm  resolute,  and  I  believe  77  senators  and 
284  congressme.i  are  resolute  behind  thai 
proposition,  a.'.d  I  would  treat  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
explanations  as  proposals— tiiafs  really  what 
LUev  are.  He  no  longer  argues  tins  was  an 
interna;  matter  for  the  So\  let  Union.  He 
jetiisoiicct  th  !t  one  fast. 

Her.\tan.  VVfU.  if  you're  all  rosolu'e.  then 
yo'.i're  saying  that  his  salesmanship  i.iilcd'.' 
Senator  jAVir.s.  Wei!,  ynu  can't  te'.l  v^hal 
he  thou-ht  he  would  get  out  of  it.  Maybe  in 
his  eye;,  ir  succeeded  And  that's  why  I'm  on 
this  pr-'gram,  bec-au  :e  a  lot  of  facts  need  to  be 
known. 

H'R>.:.'\N-.  How  do  you  mc.in— he  n;a''  have 
th.ought  that  it  .succeeded.' 

Senator  Javits  Eecause  l.e  was  able  in  a 
very  great  public  forum  to  make  himself 
appear  very  .iLreeable  and  to  give  these 
fi:^ures  about  the  fact  that  95  percent  of 
those  wtio  apply  are  iii^cn  the  visas.  Oj^e. 
those  h'.:ure  are,  as  ,7a:kson  s.iid  properly. 
misleading  ai:d  inaccurate,  but  beyond  tiuit 
it  doesn't  take  account  of  the  per.;ecutions 
and  the  thousands,  including  some  six 
scent i-,tj  wlio  are  on  a  hunger  strike  right 
now.  who  were  persecuted  for  the  sheer  mat- 
ter of  applying. 

HlT.^'A^•  B'  t  I'm  trying  to  get  back  to  your 
Idea  of  how  he  m.iy  have  succeeded.  Do  vou 
mean  th.-.t  bee  lUse  he  appeared  in  this  public 
I  rum.  you  m.iy  get  njw  a  lot  of  mail,  and 
all  the  senators  and  congressmen  may  get  a 
lot  of  mail  pressuring  you  to  abandon  your 
posit  ion'.'  How  h.is  he  gained? 

Senator  Ja\i;s.  [  dcubt  :!iat.  In  mv  judg- 
ment, he  may  have  galtied  with  his  owii  col- 
leagues in  the  Kremlin,  who  may  consider 
that,  with  a  very  bad  case,  he  tried  lo  put  a 
good  face  on  it.  N"ow  just  let  me  finish  my 
thought  this  wav.  He  made'  proposals,  in  mv 
judgment,  and  as  I  siy  jeiti.-,omd  the  ide.a 
tiuit  this  is  an  infrnal  matter  and  you  can't 
even  talk  about  it.  That  was  their  position 
for  a  long  time.  So  tliat's  real  progress.  And 
then  a  great  many  visas  are  being  granted; 
the  most  important  ones,  the  most  leading 
applicants,  are  not  being  ;, ranted  visas.  They 
are  the  refu.scd  and  they  and  their  families 
are  suffering,  and  the  horror  stories  appear 
every  day  m  our  press.  But  personally  I  in- 
vite further  propo.v.ils  from  tlie  SoMel  Union. 
There  is  nobody  in  this  list  of  senators  and 
congressmen  who  doe.^n't  want  detente  and 
who  doesn't  want  a  trade  deal  as  much  as 
Mr.  Bre/hnev.  i)ut  it  must  be  made  po.ssible 
to  the  American  conscience,  so  I  invite  fur- 
ther proposals  which  will  make  it  pos  uble. 

Childs.  But.  Senator,  if  the  Jackson 
amendment  pas.c.s  and  you  support  it  so 
ardentlv.  as  you've  Just  made  plain,  doesn't 
this  kill  what  vou  ve  been  re.'errecl  to  as 
detente  entirely? 
Senator  .Javits  ii  mav  not. 
Cmi.D.s  How  do  vou  mean  i*  mav  uo'l'' 
Senator  JAvrrs  Becau.se  nobody  knows 
what  tlie  Russians  want  really  and  what 
will  enable  them  to  go  forwar.i.  Now  let, 
me  illustrate  tliat  Really,  most  favored  na- 
tions treatment  doesn't  mean  much  to  them 
Ije^  au:,e  they're  not  going  to  be  selling  much 
to  the  United  States  that's  under  tariffs.  For 
example,  t'as  is  relativelv  unaffected  bv  most 
fa-.ored  natloti.  Thev  want  that  as  a  matter 
of  dignity  and  respectability.  What  they 
really  want  are  large-scale  credits  Well,  ihcv 
may  find  some  way  of  doing  without  them  :f 
they  have  to.  So  one  dops.n't  know  reallv 
what's   going   to  kill   this   deal,   hut   I   agree 


that  e\en  if  it  killed  the  deal,  It's  still  worth- 
while In  terms  of  somehow  or  other  letting 
the  Russians  know-  that  you  cant  deal  with 
the  world  and  still  have  the  cynicism,  the 
injustice,  and  the  persecution  for  which  thev 
are  responsible  in  this  case. 

Mop.To.N-.  Senator.  Lsn't  that  khid  of  a 
dangerous  precedent?  How  do  you  react  then 
if  other  countries  tell  us  that  we  will  only 
sell  you  goods  if  you  change  this  policv  or 
tliat  policy— if  the  Arab  states  say  we  Will 
only  .sell  you  oil  if  you  change  vour  policy 
tow.ards  I.srael?  Aren't  you  gettinj;  into  a 
very  swampy  area? 

Senator  Javits.  I  don't  think  so.  Bruce,  and 
I'll  tell  you  why.  Because  every  country  has 
a  right  lo  tell  us  what  they  please,  aiid  we 
ha\e  a  right,  in  accordance  with  our  historic 
tr.iditi,-jns  and  I've  Ju-t  pointed  cut  it  starts 
back  in  1840,  goes  throu-jh  successive  presi- 
dents. Taft,  and  Rutherford  Haves,  and 
Nixon  and  many  presidents  have  taken— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Taft  cancelled  a  treaty  with 
the  Soviets  because  of  persecution  of  Jews. 
But  to  continue- any  nation  has  a  riglit  to 
tell  us  that  about  blacks  or  about  other 
miaontu's  or  about  U.S.-Israel  relations. 
el  cetera.  We  doti't  have  to  buy  it.  Neither  di 
the  Russians.  They  don't  have  to  buv  it 
either.  That  doesn't  prevent  a  nation,  whi-h 
feels  in  conscience  that  this  is  the  represen- 
tation it  ought  to  make,  from  making  it.  and 
that's  th"  position  of  our  country,  and  ifa 
completely  compatible  with  our  hi.story. 

In  addition,  as  I  say.  that  nob.-idy  has 
any  assurance  that  these  dire  predictioii.s, 
which  th?  Russiatis  count  on -that's  ho-.v 
they  think  they're  going  to  break  this  uo, 
because  we're  g.nng  to  be  afraid,  that  we're 


Bill  was  sitnied.  just  20  years  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Rcsenbergs  for  yiiine  nuclear 
science  .secrets  to  the  Russians;  Provocative 
Acts  Agreements  were  signed.  'Wlio  is  giving 
v.ay  here,  or  is  this  a  fair  and  even,  mutual 
agreement?  Is  one  side  getting  ihe  better  of 
these  agreements? 

Senator  Javiis.  I  don't  think  .s.i.  I  ihink  in 
fnis  respect,  both  sides  are  getting  a  very 
fair  and  ho.iurabie  shake,  'i'ou  v.ill  remember 
that  I  was  one  ;.f  the  nu  st  ar.lent  supporters 
of  t!ie  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  for  that  rea- 
son, and  r.f  I'.ie  treaty  resp;ct!ris  the  AB\..  No 
one  hope.s  b[;-aer  than  I  that  ali  these  ihini'S 
viU  po  f^rwir.l,  atid  that  ihe  concept  cf 
nuclear  parity,  which  is  wh.at  animates  'all  of 
r!us.  will  rc-iIt  in  both  sidc^  a'.:recing  to 
lo.var  th;-  table  stakes.  Let-  us  rcmrmber  there 
arc  only  two  suner  powers,  with  ureal  atcmi,- 
w  •.•.iprns.  Thay're  making  the  stakes;  they  can 
also  reduce  them.  Indeed,  the  bir;  tradeoli 
in  respect  of  trade,  which  the  Soviets  want 
a  irt  more  than  v.e,  will  be  what  they're 
r.Mdy  to  do,  really.  These  agreements  "are 
good;  I  thoroughly  uclcomo  them. 

Herman.  Hive  they  been  over-emphasiiced, 
fce-au,e  there  really  is  not  an  awful  lot 
of  (ontent  to  them  yet? 

Javits.  They're  promises,  but  -ih.ey  re  pr.in- 
l,<?s  whi.-h  are  very  interesting  in  vitw  ol 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  AB.M  Treaty. 
After  all.  there's  been  some  pcrf-rmance. 
Think  of  the  boon  to  n'i';nkind  if  there  can 
be  a  measurabls  cut  in  I'lc  costs  of  nuclear 
v.c.pnns  preparation  in  this  c:.untry.  and  m 
the  Sjvic'l  Union,  for  that  matter.' I  mean. 
we  don't  v.ish  them  ill.  so  I  welcr.me  that 
very  much  and  feel  it  should  be  greatly  for- 
warcle-i   and   that   it's  a  good   tradeolT   if  we 


going  to  be  concerned,  that  we're  going  to     can  work  s-.niething  cut  compatible  with  our 
be- think  they're  going  to  back  away  from  a      co  's-ien:e  on  trade. 


trade  deal.  Well,  they've  come  forward  a  great 
di.;tan-e  in  this  m.anner  with  the  very  figures 
v.hich  Mr.  Brezhnev  cites,  which  doesn't  in- 
dicate that  they're  about  to  break  off  be- 
cause they  have  to  i-o  a  good  deal  further. 

CiiiLos.  But  if  I  read  the  Jackson  amend- 
metit  correctly,  he  demands  the  right  of 
cvervone     lo     immiitrate     frori     the    Soviet 

Union — Latvians,    Ukrainians,    whatever 

Herma.n.  And  any  other  country. 
CHiLns.  Any  other  country.  Isn't  that,   in 
effect,  asking  the  Soviet  Union  to  change  its 
system?  It  might  be  a  desirable  end  but  how- 
can  we  make  a  demand  like  that? 

Senator  Javits   V/ell,  Marquis,  it  may  be  in 
effect  asking  the  Soviet  to  change  its  system, 
but  the  proponents  of  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, in  my  Judgment,  don't  have  their  fer^t 
set    in    concrete.    It's    perfectly    true    that 
this  shouldn't  bo  confined  to  the' Jews  alone- 
it  should  be  confined  to  any  persecute,    mi- 
nority, though  the  American  people  can  un- 
derstand It  very  well,  considering  what   Uie 
Jews  have  gone  thrcugh  and  the  dangers  to 
them  from  the  traditional  anti-Semitic  his- 
tory of  the  Sovi-t  Union,  and  from  show-  trials 
on   money   olackmail — we've  just   concluded 
that— and   from  the  persecutions  which   are 
going  on  in   this  immigration  matter.  So  I 
don't  believe  that  this  is  asking  more  tiiaii 
the  Ru.ssians  can  and  .should  do.  Now  no  one 
wants  to  insult  them,  no  one  expects  them  — 
Mr   Brezhnev— to  sign  a  letter  saying  he's  re- 
pealing the  law  bccau.se  of  the  agitation   in 
the  United  States.  But  having  come  forward 
as  far  as  they  have.  I'm  deeply  satisfied  that 
they  can  come  forward  further.' And  that  what 
chat^e  that  means  in  the  Russian  system  will 
bo  very  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  U  S  - 
Sovi"!  detente  and  assure  thit   the  detente 
will  ije  bona  fide  and  w-ill  really  be  followed 
thr-aigh     It    has    a    ver\'    great    measure    of 
assurance  to  us  that  detente  will  reallv  be 
iri'-ariingful. 

Herman  Senator  Javits.  the  whole  subject 
of  the  Brezhnev  visit  is  much  broader  than 
simplv  the  Jackson  Amendment.  For  exam- 


with  you  that  the  American  people  and  the  ple.'a  principles  on  a  Str.ateglc'Ar^sLimiH- 
setiators  a.id  con..'ressmen  concerned  must  ,ion  Aitreement  was  signed,  to  guide  our 
he  prepared   in   good   conscience   to   assume     negctlat.'.rs;     Peaceful    Atom  c    Enercv    Uses 


MoRTo.v.  Senator.  I  liunk  there':;  a  rule  in 
Washington  these  days  that  you  can't  have 
a  program  this  long  and  not  ask  about  the 
Watergate. 

Sen.  Javits.  That's  the  rule.  (Laughter) 
Morton.  I  wonder,  as  a  man  v.ho's  up  next 
year,  who's  rutining  for  ro-olection  in    74.  i.s 
the  Republican  Party  wounded,  or  is  it  Just 
the  Pr?,-,idsiu?  Ho'vv  do  you  a.s.-,.'ss  that? 

Sen.  Javits   Well,  certainly  the  Republican 
Party  must  be  hurt  by  the  fact   tliat  us  ad- 
ministration Is  put  in  tills  kind  ol  jeopardy, 
and  no  amount  of  saying  tne  Democrat.,  did 
the  same  thing  is  g.-)ing  to  negate  the  fact 
that  we  are  hurt.  At.  the  ;-,ame  time.  I  think 
we   start    with    such    tremendous    assets   as. 
for   example,   a   totally   new  world  situation 
respecting    the    hopes    for    peace,    including 
the  People's  Reijublic  of  China.  a,s.  for  exam- 
ple, the  end  of  Viet   Nam,  albeit  with  a  lot 
of     loose     ends,     including     tho     dejjlorable 
brimblng  in  Cambodia,  but  still  our  people 
are  out,  our  POWs  are  back,  and  so  on.  and 
hopefully,  if  the  Pre.^ideiit  keeps  his  clun  up 
and  really  applies  a  new  Phase  4,  with  the 
hope  of  abating  the  inflaiion— nou'.  with  all 
thoj'.e   assets,    iti    v.'hich    I    think    we're   very 
superior  to  the  Democrats.   I  don't  expect— 
cpnte  aside  from  my  independence  and  the 
fact  that  New  York  l;;oks  at  me  as— for  what 
I  am  as  an   individual  senator — I  don'i  ex- 
pect   to    be    disadvantaged    at    ah    by    the 
Watergate  situation. 

Cmi.DS.  In  the  o.iUe-xt  of  the  Bre/hnev 
sunmiit,  do  vou  feel  this  has  been  a  big  boost 
for  President  Nixon's  stock  in  public  onin- 
ion? 

Sen.  Javits.  I  think  it's  been  a  boost  in 
public  opinion,  but  he  suliers.  a.s  Bruce  has 
Just  said,  from  the  doubts  raised  by  Water- 
gate, and  I  v,ould  hope  that  he  will-lirst, 
that  the  Senate  investi;nuion  will  be  goiu- 
through  with  to  the  end.  no  matter  w!io  it 
reaches— .same  with  the  prosecutions,  and 
that  the  President  Hill  come  out  O.K..  but 
all  of  this  has  got  to  happen,  and  it'.s  going 
to  be  verv  much  a  breaker. 

Child;;.  Do  you  feel  that  he's  indifferent  lo 
tlie  plight  of  the  Soviet  Je-.vs  m  Russia  on 
tins  iintnig;-;ui'in  Lssue? 
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Sen  J.AVITS.  No,  no.  I  don't  think  he's  in- 
difterent  at  all,  but  I  think  with  President 
Nixon  it's  a  matter  of  orders  of  magnitude 
and  what  he  thinks  is  the  major  priority, 
and  naturally  a  fellow  who  is  on  ihe  thres- 
h(jld  of  a  big  deal  would  like  to  clooe  it,  and 
the  President  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  big 
deal  and  he'd  like  to  clfxse  it,  and  he  pe^ia 
a  little  irritated  perhaps — I  don't  think  he 
ts  in  tills  case — with  what  might  be  stand- 
ing lu  the  way  But  I've  been  in  lots  of  big 
deals  mv.self.  and  most  of  them  you  find  a 
way  to  deal  v,Uh  wiiai's  standing  m  the  way. 
and  I  think  that's  very  likely  to  happen  here 
if  we  continue  to  be  resolute  lu  our  purpose. 
Hlrma.v.  You  seem  to  indicate  that  you 
feel  that  President  Nixon  luus  been  some- 
wliat  damaged,  somcvhat  injurad  by  the 
Watergate  case.  Do  you  feel  the  presidency 
ha.s  been  injured  by  It?  Is  there  now  a 
weaker  presidency  than  there  was  t-Ao  year.s 
ago,  three  years  ago? 

Sen.  Javit.s,  I  believe  that-  you  remember 
that  I  m  the  author  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
too. 

Herman.  Right.  I  was  subtly  leading  you 
In  that  direction. 

Senator  Javits  So  I'm  all  I'or  a  much  bi;^- 
per  partnership  by  Congress  in  this  awlul 
decision  about  making  war,  but  aside  from 
that,  I  think  whether  or  not  the  presidency 
ts  weakened  will  depend  on  what  liappens 
now  with  Mr.  Nixon's  future.  I  believe  thai 
if  he  does  his  job.  as.  he's  doing  it  with 
Brezhnev,  in  a  historic  way,  the  president 
needn't — the  presidency  need  not  and  will 
not  be  damaged  This  country  will  not  he 
dismantled,  neither  will  tlie  Republican 
Party. 

Her.v!an.  Is  he  doing  it  ecpially  well  wi:h 
the  economy? 

Senator  Javits  He  doesn't — he's  not  doing 
it  as  well  witli  t)ie  economy,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, but  he  is  capable  of  doing  it  He 
showed  that  by  imposing  another  freeze:  if 
he  really  gets  a  hold  on  food  prices  In  riui.-.e 
4,  then  I  tluiik  he  has  an  excellent  chance 
to  do  well  with  the  economy  t'X),  so  on  bal- 
ance, I  would  say  damage  to  »he  presidency 
remains  in  the  balance,  but  I  don't  think 
it's  going  to  happen,  and  even  the  Presi- 
dent's historic  position.  He  has  an  excellent 
cliance  to  buttress,  aflirm  and  strengthen. 
Morton.  What  should  he  do  about  the 
Watergate?  Should  he  make  another  speech? 
Should  he  have  a  press  conference?  Should 
he  stand  on  what  he  said  up  until  now? 

Senator  jAvrrs  In  my  Judgment  in  Water- 
gate he  has  made  whatever  record  he  can 
make  Maybe  if  I  were  he  I  would  have 
started  very  dillerently  and  done  wliat  he 
did  montlis  and  montlis  ago,  but  he  didn  i. 
Now,  in  my  judgment,  he's  got  to  withhold 
executive  privilege  or  any  barrier  wliatever 
to  the  most  complete  exploniiion  of  the  lacts 
by  tlie  Semite  investigation  and  by  the 
courts— pull  nobody  out.  pull  no  punches, 
and  meet  whatever  questions  are  a.sked  of 
him.  and  I  hope  he  will.  If  he  does  that.  I 
think  that's  Ins  best   chance 

Me)RT<iN.  Senator.  I  h.-ive  a  kind  o:  piiiio- 
sophical  question.  As  a  result  ol  Watergate 
and  the  EUsberg  burglary  and  all  of  the 
otiicr  elisclosures.  it  ha.s  become  obvious  Dial 
governments — not  Just  under  tliis  president 
hut  going  back  cvver  the  years^have  felt 
they  had  the  rigiu  to  burglari/e.  w  ireiap  and 
generally  spy  on  tlieir  citizens  in  the  name 
of  nadonal  security.  I  wonder  if  Congress 
ought  leyi.siativelv  to  .set  .some  son  of  limit 
on  the  go\ernnicnt's  right  lo  spy? 

Senator  Javjts.  I  Uiink  we  should.  I  think 
'vvc're  in  that  respect  the  defenders  of  the 
people,  and  I've  joined  in  a  lull  with  Senator 
Erviii,  V.  ho  is  kind  of  a  leading  figure  in 
thi.:— interestingly  enough,  he  and  I  were- 
deadly  opponents  in  civil  rights,  and  we're 
now  great  allies  in  civil  liberties — very  inter- 
esting, but  I  feel  we  should  and  must.  He's 
very  exercised,  and  he's  right,  by  the  mili- 
l.iry's  activitie.;,   in   re.~pect    of   tlie  surveil- 


lance of  the  Individual  citizen,  and  I  thor- 
oughly agree  that  Congress  mu.-.t  set  limits 
— with  intelligence:  everything  can't  be  non- 
secret.  This  Is  still  a  pretty  tough  world, 
but  I  think  we  have  a  very  long  way  to  go 
'oefore  we  cross  that  line  where  we're  com- 
promising the  security  of  the  nation,  which 
Is  bandied  around  as  an  excu.se  for  a  lot  of 
verv  wrong  things,  In  terms  of  restraints  on 
Individual  liberty. 

Herman.  How  about  the  security  of  t!ie 
.Senate?  Ventr  colleagues  m  the  United  Slates 
Senate  have  been  indulging  m  some  very 
talkative  behavior  during  this  pa.sl  week  on 
the  suppeisedly  secret  testimony  of  John 
Dean.  What's  been  going  on?  Is  there  a  plot'.' 
Sen.  Javits.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  are 
any  plots  in  the  Senate,  but  senators  being 
ptiblic  figures,  ger.erally  try  to  exercise  their 
own  Judgment  as  to  what  they  think  ought 
to  be  kept  secret,  and  they  kind  o!  incline  to 
lean  over  on  the  side  of  the  public  being 
informed.  Frankly,  if  there  are  eoing  to  he 
mistakes,  I'd  prefer  them  on  th:it  side,  bui 
to  .say  there  are  no  mistakes  would  be  wrong. 
I  think  the  Senate  ought  lo  use  its  dis- 
ciplinary power,  wliicli  il  has  on  every  sen- 
ator, in  order  to  correct  any  really  serieuis 
breach  of  confidence. 

Hffman.  Has  tliere  been  such  a  .serious 
breach  of  e-onfidence  in  this'' 

Sen.  Javits.  Well,  I  would  not  wish  to  eval- 
uate that.  We  have  an  ethics  committee 
which  is  very  capable  and  willing  to  do  tliat 
when  a  state  of  facts  is  called  to  its  atten- 
tion, and  you  can't  make  a  show  trial  if  there 
is  no  case,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  public 
ought  to  know  that  the  Senate  stands  ready, 
if  it's  going  to  have  big  respon.sibillty.  as  for 
example  in  the  matter  of  war.  which  is  so 
deeply  interesting  to  me  and  so  many  of  our 
people,  that  it  s  also  going  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline on  its  membership. 

But  let  us  not  assume  for  a  minute  the 
Senate  can't  keep  a  secret.  Let's  not  lorget 
the  Manhattan  Project,  all  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commis.-.i(in.  work  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  where  there  i^n't  a  peep  or 
a  leak  I  would  hazard  thai  there  are  le.ss 
leaks  out  of  Congress  than  tiiere  are  out  of 
tlie  White  House. 

Childs.  Senator  Javits,  if  I  can  come  back 
for  Just  a  moment  to  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment. With  77  senators  and  285  members  of 
the  House,  you  must  be  convinced  that 
amendment  will  pass  both  houses  cf  Con- 
gress. 

Sen.  Javits.  I  would  ne>t  wish  to  be  sf)  ar- 
rogant or  presumptuous.  These  are  all  men 
who  are  deMng  what  they  think  is  right  or 
wise,  and  whatever  the  final  stat^  of  facts 
will  be,  they  will  react  to  On  thi.s  record, 
as  we  stand  now-,  I'm  ready  to  .say  yes.  it 
will  be  passed,  but  it  may — events,  to  wit. 
further  proposals  from,  directly  or  indirectly 
the  Soviet  Union,  could  change  that  situa- 
tion, and  I  don't  think  we  ought  to.  as  I 
s.iy,  have  our  feet  rooted  in  concrete  or  give 
any  assumption  that  we  are  basically  un- 
lriendI\-lo  the  idea  of  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Seiviet  Union;  we  are 
not . 

Herman.  You  talked  a  little  while  ago 
about— I  guess  you  cull  il  Phase  3'^.  the 
<  uirent  freeze  and  the  lonlrols-but  are  they 
really  going  to  work  in  this  wise:  I  notie'e 
once  again,  as  y<.u  study  the  figtires.  that 
Jood  IS  not— food  pnxluction  is  not  increa.s- 
ing  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was  hoped  for 
and  it's  neces.sary  ih:it  food  should  increase 
so  that  prices  can  be  kept  down.  If  the 
freezes  di'^^courage  farmers,  farmers  don't 
produce  enough;  is  the  freeze  In  the  long  run 
working,  or  is  it  hurting  us? 

Sen.  .lAvirs.  Well,  the  freeze  Is  only  sixty 
diiys,  and  freezes  never  can  be  said  to  work. 
.Ml  the_\  do  is  stop  a  runaway  .situation. 

Hei!:wan.  Well,  the  controls-  beyond  tlicni, 
t  jien? 

Sen.  Javii.s.  Well,  now,  wo  haven't  impo.sed 
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those  yet.  Let's  take  the  food  prices; 
we  have  to  control  food  prices.  w-ithoiiF  anyl 
question    The  question   is  how.  The   Amtr-' 
ican  people  have  to  resolve  that  even  if  thiv 
have  to  have  less  in  terms  of  choice  in  tl'e 
.-upermurket.  they  want  these  prices  abated. 

On  that  basis,  you  cm  put  the  Cfjutro!' 
in.  and  then  you  would  have  to  deal  with 
inequities,  as  lor  example,  we  have  a  bitr 
problem  with  soybean  feed,  etc.,  in  New- 
York,  for  cattle  and  for  chickens,  where 
there  are  big  problems — inequities,  you  .see. 
but  if  the  .American  people  resolve  that  they 
prefer  controls  over  food  prices,  even  to  Ib-p 
range  of  choice  they  now  have,  then  you'll 
get  an  adjustment  in  whlcii  they'll  •  '  •  pro- 
duction and  price.  Prices  are  prettv  good,  hut 
there  are  inequities. 

Morton,  Would  you  put  contmls,  then  on 
basic  farm  commodities?  I  mean  you've  got 
this  bind  now  where  what  the  farmers  buy 
to  feexl  cliickens,  for  example,  is  uncon- 
trolled. 

Sen.  jAvn.s.  I  would.  I  would  put  farm 
prices  under  basic  control  and  correct  the 
inequities  which  hurt  many  larmers,  in- 
cluding small  farmers,  and  Id  help  small 
farmers  tinancially.  il  they  cin't  make  the 
grade  on  ihat  basis,  anci  alter  a  period  m 
trial  production  will  come  through,  be- 
cause we're  not  going  to  he  unfair,  and 
prices  are  pretty   high   right   now. 

Herman  How  long  are  you  talkingr  about 
that  you  think  we  may  have  to  .:dminister 
prices,  controls,  and  really  have  a  controlled 
economy? 

Sen.  Javits.  I  would  say— well.  I  think  I 
would  say  six  months  to  a  year.  aJid  that's 
A  mighty  cheap  price  to   pay,  considering — 

HERMAN.  Do  you  tiiink  that's  enough? 

Sen  Javits  Yes — cemsidering  the  ercisioii 
ol  contidence  in  the  dollar,  which  we've  seen. 
but  I  don't  make  any  promises  at  the  end 
of  that  road  thai  you  take  everything  of! 
and  you  go  back  to  tlie  original  status.  We- 
will  .See.  but  my  estim,;te  is  six  months  to  a 
year  controlling  food  prices  ought  to  do  it 

Childs  What  alx)ui  g.isoline  prices?  We're 
already  in  the  midst  of  a  short.ige.  with  the 
accusation  that  the  big  oil  companies  ha-. e 
whipped  tills  up  in  order  to  raise  prices, 
Woulel    you    control    gasoline   prices? 

Sen  Javits.  I  would  control  gasoline  price.s 
like  others,  but  in  gas^iiine  it's  even  meire 
important  to  allocate  fairly  and  to  do  an 
awful  lot  of  things  the  President's  energy 
message  does  iiianv  ei  ceteia.  in  terms  of  big 
cars  instead  of  little  cars  and  speed  llmit.'^. 
and  many  other  problems  to  conserve  energy. 
That's  enough  tor  a  Face  the  Nation   itself. 

HiRMAN.  I  noticed  a  little  while  ago  you 
l.ilked  as  though  you  were  a  candidate  and 
Bruce  mentioned  it  .^re  you  in  fact  a  legiti- 
mate.  olSclaK-andidate.  now? 

Sen.  Javits.  Well.  I  am  not  as  yet  a  de- 
clared caiKlida-e.  but  I  .im  planning  to  run 
for  re-election. 

Her.man.  Tii.ijik  \ou  very  much.  Senator 
Javits.  lor  being  with  us  today  on  Face  the 
Nation, 


THF   NWTIONAl.  ORG.-\MZATIO.\   OF 
WOMEN 

Mi-.  M.-\TH1.^S  Mr  Pi'esuiciil.  J-ji'.e  2H 
marks  tlu'  se\emii  anni\ei.sai'v  ol  a  tnily 
"libeiateci''  organization,  the  Natior.al 
Oi'iianlzation  of  Women. 

Many  will  recall  that  in  1963.  Betty 
Fricdan  v.  rote  "The  Feminine  Mysticjiif  " 
whi'.h  en.joyeu  licmeniioii;;  poijulaiii; 
and  caiKiaed  tlie  interest  oi'  many 
women.  Uurins  the  next  ley  years,  m 
creasing  nnmbers  became  interested  ami 
active  in  the  effort  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  women.  In  June  of  1966.  Ms. 
Friedan  and  other  like-niindcd  women 
met  and  nt^ieed  that  what  then-  move- 
ment needed  was  a  national  tivil  rights 
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orraiuzation.  The  result  of  their  meeting 
was  the  founding  of  the  National  Orga- 
nization of  Women,  created  to  end  sex 
discri:ninalion  in  education  and  employ- 
ment, m-ge  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
amondnieiit.  work  toward  the  expansion 
of  child-care  centers.  ;:nd  other  wortliy 
goulj^ 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  year  also  marks  the  50th 
annjversan.-  of  the  drafting  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  To  some  it  may  seem 
as  tiiough  the  question  of  equal  rights 
for  v\omen  is  a  new  issue  whose  adJier- 
ents  are  but  casual  participants  in  the 
t'Olicymnking  process.  This  is  not  the 
rn«e.  The  woman's  rights  movement  has 
been  around  for  mnny.  many  years,  and 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  have  been  m  the  Sen- 
ate t'}  \  r,te  for  par  a::c  of  the  equal  rights 
umeiKiment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleaded  that  tlie 
State  oi  Marylarid  has  se\cral  active 
NOW  cliapters  m  Pnnce  Georges 
County.  Montgomery  Coimty,  Howard 
Coimty,  Anne  Arundel  County,  and 
Baltimore  County.  These  groups  have  ex- 
perienced increasing  membership  growth 
and  activity.  I  would  like  to  extend  to  all 
NOW  meuibers  my  very  be-t  wishes  to- 
day and  my  ho;>e  that  liie  coming  years 
will  bring  numy  re-.v,'ids  for  this  dedi- 
cated grouo. 


SENATOR  ALAN  CRANSTON 
FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  Prc.-ident,  at  the 
rei.uest  of  tiie  Los  Anueles  Times  I  pre- 
pa;ed  a  s:at?me:.t  d.srlosin;;  my  assets, 
liabilities  and  net  worth  as  of  January- 
1.  197'5.  n^  well  as  my  ou'side  income  for 
1972  not  otherwise  publicly  di->closed 
Since  I  believe  such  complete  disci  Dsure 
ohould  be  required  by  l.;w— and  not  left 
to   the   dec-i^lju   of  individual  AIem;jers 


and  candidates — I  wish  t-o  present  these 
figures  to  mv  colleagues  with  the  hope 
that  this  action  will  encourage  the  fav- 
orable consideration  of  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ijciil  that  my  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment be  i)rinted  m  the  Rlcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rrtona,  as  follows: 

FiNANctAL  Statement— At  AN   Cranston. 
January    1.    1973 
Ba!\k  accounts,  commercial: 

VVcUs  Fargo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.       S6,  998 

Fii-^t  Weileru.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  1,  088 
tjavinys: 

WelU  Farjjo,  San  Francisco,  Calif.         8.  142 

We;  Ldale  Savings  and  Loan,  Los 
Angele.s,   Calil 552 

Ue^ldale  Savings  and  Loan.  Los 
Angeles,   CalU 14.043 

Siicrameuto  Saviugs,  Sacramento, 
CalU 11 

ToUl   30.834 

Rcrcii  a'ile  — Lonn.s  and  Accounts: 

Bernard  and  Patricia  SnyUer 5.000 

rccil  Weuitraub  (sale  of  ranch)  ..        3(1.  932 
Jellrey  Edmonds  (sale  ol  lot  and 

budding)    24.553 

Total    66.485 

Bcner.cial  Interest  in  a  blind  trust.  2.  500 

Personal  property 5,  oou 

Art  objects 2.  000 

Retirement  funds: 

Stale  of  Calilornia 10.  UB2 

0' S.  Goverunieut 10.4(iy 

Totul 20.  5G1 

Cash  value  of  insurance  policies..         7.500 
Payable — Personal  loan  Eleanor  C. 

i'owle  (sister) , la.  700 

110. evo  ■ 
Net  \uliie  of  real  estate 431,130 

Net  value  of  total  estate 547,800 

HfAt  tSTATC  0*UED.  AtAri  CRANSTON 


OinsioE   Income — Alan   Cranston,   1972 

Net  income  from  rent  from  bu.sl- 

r.e.-^;  properties 114.  924  P2 


Honor.Tria: 

Honoraria    in    excess    f'f    .$300 

previoiiKlv  report^-d  tn  State- 

mpiit  nf  Honorarii  fu->d  with 

the  Serretnry  nf  the  Senate. 

Bronkir.n-s  IiiKlitiite 

B^y    Ciiies     Savings     &    Loan 

Lcngue  

Gi'iffia   Production!^ 

FTOokinfs  Inrtitute 

Statf  Sr-hool  Officers 


Total    

Gifts: 

Eleanor    Fov.-Ie — donor 

Jolin  M.  Fo'.vlE — donor 

Total 

Interest  Income: 

Riggs  National  Bank 

A.  B,  Wall  (Black  Runtli  Sale) 
Sacramento  SaviiiRs  :md  Loan 
Wells  Farao  Savings  und  Loan 

Wcstdalc  Savings  and  Loan 

Bernie  Snvder 

Estate  of  Curol  D.  Cranston.. 


8 

297 

OT 

150 

00 

227 

on 

215 

57 

150 

00 

250 

no 

9 

28T 

07 

$3 

onn 

00 

3 

000. 

00 

6 

000 

00 

27. 

20 

1, 

836 

43 

499. 

41 

655. 

64 

314. 

46 

Ctj 

21 

Total    3  408  99 

Capital   gains  from  sale  of  real  \ 

property    $1,509.84 

Articles: 

Articles  previoasly  rcp.-3rt'.'d  in 

Statement   of  Honoraria 7.''i0  0  1 

Ani'Tijiiri   Oplomciric   Aii.socla- 

tiin o.'iO  00 

National   Enquirer 100,00 

National  Enquirer 100  00 

Total    1.200.0'J 


Book    ro.valilies    (The   Killhig   of 
the  Pca.ce,  1945) 


107. 


Totu!  oul.-.ide  Income 3G.  SCO.  C5 


Description  and  address 


T.lle 


Market 
value 


Morlfage  due  lo  - 


MorlBsge 
(iiilbuiit 


Lot  anfl  buil'lang.  bOS  San  Mateo.  San  Bruno  Culit 
Lot  ond  tuil  iiiig.  11-J  tCcm  St  L.ji  Altos,  Calil 
Irrt  ■•"•' ^ull'1.^E.  HI  Main  St  ,  l'!S  Altn-.  C3I1I 

lot  ar.-i  buillmt.  !w  ?  huiWit.ji  ?n.  fori  BiaE?.  Calit  .  ,.'.'_ 

Lot  snS  building.  3I(i  University  Ave  .  Palo  Alio,  fall!    ..     '. 

Lot  and  tuillml!  S.ii  Sar  Msteo  A .«..  San  Bruno,  Call! 

RitiCh  Stir  Ftijulp  Sniartsvilli?,  Calil '.."S. 

Sub  '..( ,101  U',_  'i.  Tnnrnwooi  Orti-e.  Sacrr-mt-ntn"  rslil 

Co-op  tpartn.enl  1.0  112.  2700  Virginia  A.e.,  HW..  ViJShingio'ii,'b!cI 

I 'p-;,  Vnoysr'i  Pr'.perlipr  Shorn-sn  OiV^,  Calit 

Lind.  Si.Ti.-Moorp.i;!.  Propcrlief..  Sli»rmrn'Oal";.  CaYit I 

land  (Mid  buiMinf  Wishirp  PropertiM.  los  Anteles.  Calil 

Land  >-Are)  Properties,  los  Atigeles.  Calit, 

t  '■  .\r<  ■.<:?'  ,,■•'■/  '■—•:.,■:.  n-\\-,..r., 'I  i\-_..  VfMice','Caii'f""llI! 

Te'Jl 

COXCLUSTON  OP  MORNING 

iJUSINLSS 

TLr^  PPrgiDTXG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mcrnins  business?  If  not,  rnom- 
iM«  business  Ls  coiuludcil 


.  Sell,  wile 

Sell       

"    sell,  wile 

li  selt.  wile 

K-seli  

do 

'v^elt  wile 

Selt,  wite  .... 

.  ...do 

XVS  sell,  wile  .. 
1  'luO  spII.  wile 
1  10  sell 
1  100  sell  .. 
1.5  sell 


$67.  bOO 
65  U1)0 
37.500 
20. 000 
62  500 
50  000 
?5  003 
76.500 

100.  000 

7.335 
15.695 
4.700 
4.  ADO 
10. 000 

M7. 130  , 


Wells  Fargo,  San  Fiancisco. 
do 


}34.  000 
35. 000 


Witergaie.  Inc. 
inglon.  D.C. 


In  care  ol  Cafiitz,  Wash- 


Real  Estate  School  itCaljIornia.LosAngclesr." 


43.506 


2.500 
115.000 


Net 
value 


$33,  509 

30.  OPO 
37.  500 
70.  000 
62,  5'JU 
50. 003 
25.  001 
76,  Sf.O 
56,500 

7,335 
15.  695 
4  700 
4.  400 
7,500 

431.130 


QUORUM  C\LL 

:.L-.  RO.rJURT  C  DYRD.  Mr.  Prc-^idcnt. 
I  i)U^:^;e6t  Iht.  iiL  em e  of  a  tjuorurn,  and 
I  a  '■-.  unatiimoLii  con.scnt  that  the  time 
not  bt  f.ha.rt;t'd  aatiiiiot  tiUicr  side  on 

'..iic  ijilL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  f,o  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
tall  the  roll. 

The  .second  a^.si.stant  lesislativs  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIfJLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  t  all  be  re.'  cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER.  Without 
ob.jection.  it  i.>  .so  ordered. 


reed  to  the  con.sidoration  of  Calendar 
Orri<-r  Nos.  LMl.  2n.  24.t  tlirough  248, 
240.  2.51.  253.  254.  and  256. 

Ihe  PPUSIDING  OTFICER.  Without 
objeclion.  it  i.s  .so  oi'dcred. 


THE  CAFENT)AR 

Mr.  AL\NSFLELD.  Mr.  Prcsid  jnl.  I  a  k 
uiiauiuiou  ;  (.oii.enl  that  llie  Senate  pro- 


AMENDMENT    OF    lUnERAL    PKOP- 

ikty      and      administrative 
si:rv;ce.s     act     of     1949,     as 

AMENDED 

Tliobiil  (S  20791  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  und  Adrnini.Ntiative  Serviee.i 
Act  of  I'i^'i,  a.s  amended.  \\a.s  ron.siuered, 
ordi^ied  to  be  eii^ios.sed  for  a  th.ird  ro;id- 
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Ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

/?i!  it  enacted  hy  thr  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrpresrntdtires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  subsec- 
tion ij)  oi  .secii<;n  210  of  the  Federal  F>rop- 
erty  and  Adnnni.strative  Service.s  Act  of  1349 
(40'  U.S.C.  49«).  a.s  amended  ijy  the  Public 
Building.s  Amenumeiit.T  of  1072  (80  Slut.  210) , 
in  amended — 

(1)  by  iitriking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  tirot  .sentence  and  inserting  m  lieu 
tliereof  a  comma  and  the  lollowing:  "except 
lor  .space  and  services  lurnit-iied  to  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  or  the  United  States  Tax 
Court.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  in  the  la.^i,  sentence  aifer 
the  comma  the  following-  "or  in  the  ca.se  of 
Kpace  and  services  furnished  the  Federal  .Jn- 
diti.crv  or  the  United  Stales  Tax  Court,". 


GRAPEFRUIT  MARKETING  ORDERS 

The  bill  iS.  1945 >  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  so  as  to 
authorize  certain  grai^efruit  marketing 
orders  which  provide  for  an  a.ssessment 
against  handlers  lor  the  purpose  ol 
financing  a  marketing  promotion  pro- 
gram to  also  pr.ovide  lor  a  credit  against 
such  assessment  in  the  case  of  handlers 
who  expend  directly  for  marketing  pro- 
motion, was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  read  tlie 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  ena(ted  bij  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatit  es  of  tJie  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  a-isembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8c(6)  (I)  of  the  Agriculttiral  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  A|.;reement  .'ict  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legi-slation,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  m  the  lirst  provi-^o 
"and  Florida  Indian  River  gr.tpefruit"  im- 
mediately alter  "v.ith   respect   to  almonds '. 


CERTAIN  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  PRINT- 
ING OFFICE 

The  bill  (S.  1794  >  to  amend  .section 
308  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  disbursing  officer,  deputy  dis- 
bursing officer,  and  certifying  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Goveniment  Print- 
ing Office,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  bii  the  Senate  and  Hoii^e  nf 
Representatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembh'd.  That  (a) 
section  308  oi  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  308.  Disbursing  officer;  deputy  di-sbursing 

otticer:    certii'ymg  olliccrs   ,Tiid   em- 
ployees 

"(a)  The  Public  Printer  shall  appoint  from 
time  to  time  a  disbursing  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  (including  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents) 
who  shall  be  under  the  direciion  of  the  Pub- 
lic Printer.  The  disbursing  olticer  shall  (1) 
disburse  moneys  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  only  upon,  and  in  strict  accordance 
with,  voui  hers  certilied  by  the  Pviblic  Print- 
er or  by  an  officer  or  employee  ol  the  Ciov- 
ernment  Printing  Office  autiiorized  in  writ- 
ing by  the  Public  Printer  to  certify  such 
voucher.s,  (2)  make  such  examination  of 
voucl'.ers  as  may  bo  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  in  proper  form,  certltied, 
and  approved,  and  (3)  be  held  accountable 
accordingly.  However,   the  disbursing  officer 


shall  not  be  held  accountable  or  responsib> 
for  any  illegal,  improper,  or  Incorrect  pav- 
ment  resulting  from  any  false.  Inaccurate,  or 
mispleading  certificate,  the  responsibility  for 
which,  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  .section. 
is  imposed  upon  a  certifying  officer  or  em- 
plovee  ol  the  Governmrnt  Printing  Ottice. 
"(bi(l|  Upon  the  death,  resignation,  or 
separation  from  office  of  the  disbursing  olli- 
cer.  his  accounts  may  be  continued,  and  pay- 
ments and  collection  may  be  made  iii  his 
name,  by  any  individual  designated  as  a 
deputy  disbursing  officer  by  the  Public 
Prinier,  for  a  peruxl  of  lime  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  last  day  of  the  second  niontii 
following  the  month  in  which  the  death. 
I'Csmnation.  or  separation  occurred.  Accounts 
and  payments  shall  be  allowed,  audited,  ai;d 
settled,  and  checks  signed  in  the  name  of 
tlie  former  disbursing  otticer  by  a  deputy 
disburoing  officer  .shall  be  honored  in  the 
same  manner  as  il  the  former  di-sbursmg  oili- 
cer  had  continued  m  office. 

"(2)  A  former  disbursing  officer  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  or  his  estate  may 
no*  be  subject  to  any  legal  liability  or  pen- 
alty for  the  official  accounts  or  defaults  of 
the  deputy  disbursing  officer  acting  in  tlie 
name  or  in  the  place  of  the  former  disburs- 
ing ollicer.  Each  deputy  disbursing  officer  is 
rcspoii.siljle  for  accounts  entrusted  to  him 
lu.dcr  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub.section.  and 
tiie  deputy  di.^bursing  otficer  is  liable  for  any 
default  occurring  during  his  .service  under 
such  paragraph. 

"(c)  il)  The  Public  Printer  may  designate 
in  writing  officers  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
e'liment   Printing  Otlice   to  certify  vouchers 
lor  payment  from  appropriations  and  funds, 
Stich  officers  and  employees  shall   (A)   be  re- 
sponsible  for   the  existence   and  correctness 
of  the  facts  recited  in  the  certificate  or  other 
voucher  or  its  supporting  papers  and  for  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  payment  under  the 
appropriation   or   fund   involved,    (B)    be  re- 
sponsible  and   accountable   for   the   correri - 
ness  of  the  computations  of  certilied  vouch- 
ers, and  (C)  be  accountable  for.  and  required 
to  make  restitution  to.  the  United  States  for 
the  amount  of  any  illegal,  improper,  or  in- 
correct payment  i-esulting  from  any  false,  in- 
accurate, or  misleading  certificate  made   by 
him.  as  well  as  for  any  payment  prohibited 
by   1,-iw  or   which   did   not   represent   a  legal 
obligation  under  the  appropriation  or  fur.d 
involved.  However,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  may.  at  h;s  discretion. 
relieve  such  certifying  otticer  or  employee  oi 
liability    for  any   payment   otherwise   proper 
whenever  he  finds  that    d)    the  certification 
was   based   on   the   official   records   and   that 
such   certifying  officer   or  employee   did   not 
know,   and   by  reasonable  diligence  and   in- 
quiry could  not  have  ascertained,  the  actual 
facts,   or    (ii)    when   the   obligation   was   in- 
curred  in  good  faith,  the  payment  was  not 
contrary  to  any  statutory  provision  specifi- 
cally prohibiting  payments  of  the  chanicier 
involved,  and  the  United  States  has  received 
value    for    such    payment.    The    Comptroller 
General   .shall   relieve   such   certifying   officer 
or  employee  of  liability  for  an  overpayment 
tor  transportation  .services  made  to  any  com- 
mon carrier  covered  by  section  6C  of  title  49. 
whenever    he    finds    tln.t    tile    overpaymrnt 
ix'curred   solely   becatise    the   administrative 
examination   made  prior  to  payment  of  the 
transportation  bill  did  not  nulude  a  verin- 
catlon  of  transportation   rates,   freight   clas- 
.suications,  or  l.uid  grant  deductions. 

"(2)  The  liability  of  such  certityiin:  offi- 
cers or  employees  sh.ill  be  enforced  m  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  s.ime  extent  as  pro- 
vided by  law  wnh  respeci  to  the  eiuorcemeiit 
of  the  liability  of  disbursing  and  other  ac- 
countable officers.  Such  certifying  officers 
and  employees  .shall  have  the  right  to  apply 
for  and  obtain  a  decision  by  the  Comptroller 
Gencr.il  on  any  question  of  law  involved  m 
a  payment  on  any  vouchers  presented  to 
them  for  certification.". 


(b)  I-em  308  contained  in  the  analysi.,  •,{ 
chapter  3  of  8uch  title  44  is  amended  to  re.'id 
as  follows: 

":V)8.  Disbursing  officer;  deputy  disbursing 
officer;  certifying  officers  and  eiii- 
pioyee>  ". 


OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE  SEAL 

The  bill  <S  1795'  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  adopt  an  official  Gnv- 
ernment  Piinim^'  Office  seal,  and  to  des- 
ignate employees  lo  administer  oaths  was 
coiLsidered.  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed  lor 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.ssed.  as  tollows: 

s.  1795 

!>'  it  enacted  by  the  Senati'  ,  nd  Houte 
o;  Repre'^entatires  of  the  Umt,d  Statcf;  of 
America  tv.  Congress  a.^scmblcd.  That  la) 
section  301  ol  title  44,  United  Slates  Code, 
is  amended  a->  follows: 

(li  ln.-,ert  "(ai"  mimediately  before  "The 
President  o!  the  United  States  shall  nonii- 
iiate". 

(2)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections- 

"(b)  The  Public  Printer  is  authorised  to 
adopt  a  .seal  for  the  Gi>vernment  Printing 
Oitice   which   shall   be   judicially   noticed. 

"(C)  The  Public  Printer  may  designate 
employees  of  the  Government  Priiiting  Oilicc 
to  administer  anv  oath  or  a.'tirmation  of  of- 
fice required  by  section  3331  of  title  a  and 
any  other  oath  or  affirmation  that  may  be 
required  by  law  or  regulations  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Offi.ce.  •  jj 

(3)  .^mend  the  section  caption  to  read 
as  follows: 

"?30I.    Public    Primer     appointment;    seal 
oaths" 

(b)  Item  301  in  tlie  analysis  oi  chap-er  .5 
of  such  title,  preceding-  such  bcction  301.  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

:J01.     Public    Printer:     appoin;nient:     .sc.il; 

oa'hs  ", 


AUTHORITY    OF    THE    JOINT    COM- 
MITTEE ON   PRINTING 

The  bill  iS.  1802'  rel.iting  lo  ceilam 
authority  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  lor  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.s.sed.  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou>,  of 
Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted.  That  the  fir-^r 
sentence  of  section  lll<e)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  .•Administrative  Services  AeX.  of 
1949  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "section  (;02(d)  of  this  Act"  the  lollow- 
ing-    '(Other  than  ij.uagraph   18)". 


SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  THE  PO- 
LICE FORCE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
CONGRESS 

The  bill  'S.  1904'  to  amend  the  Art  i  i 
August  4,  1950  '64  Stat.  411  i.  to  pioviiie 
salary  increases  for  members  of  the  |io- 
lice  force  ol  iJie  I.ibiiny  of  Congress,  was 
coiisideied.  ordered  to  be  eiiriossed  lor  a 
thiid  re.idir.g.  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  ;is  icUows: 

S  1904 
Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReprefenTatiies  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
:ca  Kj  Cangress  assembled.  That  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1950  t»34  Slat 
411:  2  use.  itu).  is  anieitded  to  read  as 
loUows- 
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"(u)  The  r.ibr;;ri;in  of  Col:^•re.■!-.  ni;  v  disir-- 
liatD  empl.ijpes  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
n-^  r.pcri.a  policemen  for  d\ity  m  contiec- 
t-'Ui  wan  iiohcmi,-  oi  t lie  Libr.a'v  of  Coiiijress 
l-Mi'Idni;  s  and  grounds  ntid  adjacent  Ftreets 
r  i'    shall    fix    thoir    rates    of    tau'^lc    piv    as 

■•(I)   Pri'.aie  G3  7 — ^tep  one  through  ten; 

"(J)  ScrgcauLi  G3  8— i^iep  cnc  Ihrouyii 
♦.  n: 

•■•■Ji  Lieutenant  OS  9— -tfo  one  thrii;_h 
It:! 

■•(4)  Senior  Lieutenant  OS  10— tcp  oi>e 
tiirou^h  ten.  and 

■  (5>  Captain  OS  11— step  one  tlirou-h 
ten 

"(bi  Tr.e  Liljr.irian  of  Cont:ress  may  upniy 
the  provifnoi.s  of  su!)fhapter  V  ol  chapter' 55 
if  title  5.  United  States  CfKie,  to  member.;  of 
tbe  special  polite  Torce  of  the  Liijrarv  of 
Concress, 

■■(C)  T>ie  ame'.idments  n.aile  bv  this  Act 
fha;i  t&.ke  efect  on  the  first  dav  o:  the  first 
pay  period  which  be-ins  on  or  a  .er  the  date 
«•:   ei.nrMnt'ii!   of  this  Act  " 


June  JS,  1973 


S.  11 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senale  and  "ouse  of 
Represcntatircs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
Arkan.-.;ts  Rivcr  Ba&iu  compact.  Arkaiis.is- 
Oltlahoma.  1970.  as  ratiiied  by  the  Stut^  of 
Arkauoas  and  Oklalioina  as  follous; 


P.-\Y.\IFN-T    OF    INTEREST    ON    TIME 
AND  SAVING  DEPOSITS 

The  joiiu  resolution  ^S.-J.  Re.=;.  128 »  to 
provide  for  an  extension  of  ceitim  laws 
r-.Ij-ting  to  the  pay:n<-nt  of  intercut  on 
time  and  .sating  dcpo-uts.  was  ron.  ideiTd, 
ordered  to  be  enfrn---fd  for  a  third  rrad- 
:nj,'.  read  the  third  time,  rnd  pas;crt  as 
Icjllov,  p: 

j:c.--oli:id  bjj  the  Senate  und  House  of  Rrp- 
r{\>rnlalu-fs  of  the  United  States  of  Amcrwa 
''•  C'>nrire-s  iis.sr7'ih?crf .  Tii.ir  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  September  21,  19G6  (Public  L:\w  80^ 
r.97;  80  Stat  8231 .  is  pmendcd  bv  striking  out 
•  lime  1.  l!.7:r-  and  Ul^L■^t^.l-  ui  hcu  thereol 
December  1    1074  ■. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATION 
iOP.  RADIO  FR-E  EUROPE  .AND 
RADIO   LIBERTY 

•The  Senate  prcceedtd  to  con  ukr  the 
^'lil  S.  lOTJ'  to  ^uthoii/'.?  supplemental 
ti'^cal  year  1973  appropriations  for  Radio 
Five  Europe  and  Radio  IJberty,  which 
iiad  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Reliitions  with  an  amendment 
m  line  7.  alter  •T973",  strike  out  -such 
additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as 
ni  ly  be  neces.s.jry"  and  insert  -not  to 
f-xeeed  S1.1>>0.000".  so  a.s  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

n-  it  erncted  bv  Ihr  T.rrtalr  end  Hovie  of 
r.'-prr.rntat.'es  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
Avirrua  in  Coiigress  n^'^rmblrd.  That  ser;tion 
703  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  EvchaiiLie  Act  of  1948.  as 
nmeiided.  is  hereby  ti-ncnr;ed  io  insert  the 
JoiUwm'r  sonteiiLc  bctv.een  tiie  hr.st  and  •cc- 
cna  sentence  thcrec>f.  -There  are  Uirthtr 
aiith..rized  to  be  appropriiued  in  fi.scal  year 
197.1  not  to  exceed  si.l,"0.000  f.jr  nond.-- 
>.  reti.  !<aiy  cj;.!s    . 

The  amondment  v,a.<;  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  readmg.  read  tiie  third  time. 
and  passed. 


AP.KANSAS  RIVER  BASIN  COr.RViCT 

TJie  bill  'S.  Ill  to  pr.,ut  the  consent 
oi  iiie  United  States  to  the  Arkansas 
KiVer  Ba.sin  compact,  was  considered,  or- 
dend  to  be  enKro.<;sed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  tim.e,  :\:\c\  pa-,ed  as  fol- 
lows: 


"Ahticle   I 
"The  major  purposes  of  this  Compnct  are: 
'A.  To  promote  interstate  comity  between 
t!ie  .-lates  of  Arkan.'-.as  and  Oklahoma: 

"B  To  provide  for  an  equitable  ajiportion- 
ment  of  the  waters  of  the  Arkan.-as  Rivor 
between  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa and  to  promote  the  orderlv  develop- 
ment iherer'f: 

"C.  To  provide  an  atrency  for  adminlster- 
IrifT  the  water  apportionment  agreed  to  here- 

iti: 

'  O  To  eneotirnt^e  the  maintenance  of  nn 
active  pollution  abatement  program  in  each 
of  the  two  States  and  to  seek  the  fun  her 
reduction  of  both  natural  and  n;.inmade 
pollution  in  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin;  and 

"K.  To  facilitate  the  cooperation  of  the 
UTitf-r  admtni  tration  agencies  of  tlie  States 
of  Arkansa.s  and  Oklahoma  in  the  total  de- 
vclopme.it  arid  management  of  the  water  re- 
!>ourcps  of  the  Arkansas  River  Ea-in. 

"AancLE  II 
"Ai  used  in  this  Compact: 
•A.  TlK"  term  -state'  means  either  State 
Msnatory  hereto  and  shall  be  construed  to 
include  any  person  or  jjersons.  entity  or 
;t';cncy  of  either  State  who.  by  reason  of  offi- 
cial respoiu,ibiluy  or  by  designation  of  the 
t.overaor  of  that  State,  is  acting  as  an  official 
repre.-^-iitative  of  that  State. 

■B.  Ihe  term  Arkansas-Oklahoma  .A.rk»n- 
-sas  River  Compact  Commissiou,-  or  the  term 
■Cotuinis.sion'  means  the  agency  created  by 
thii^Compact  for  the  adininistration  thereol. 
-C.  The  term  -.Vrkansas  River  Basin  meaus 
all  of  the  diainaLte  basin  -f  the  Arkansas 
Rucr  atid  us  tributaries  from  a  pomt  im- 
mediately  below  the  confluence  ol  the  Graud- 
Neo.-lio  Eiver  with  the  Arkansas  River  near 
Mii.,kot;ee,  Oklahoma,  to  a  point  immediately 
belaw  the  confluence  of  Lee  Creek  with  the 
Arkansas  River  wear  Van  Buren.  Arkansas  to- 
gether with  the  drainage  basin  oi  Spaviiiaw 
Creek  in  Arkansas,  but  exoludinx  that  por- 
tion of  the  drainage  b-isiu  of  the  CanadUa 
River  aboi  e  Eufaula  D.im. 

•  D.  The  term  -Spavtna*  Creek  Sub-basin' 
ineuiis  the  draiuat;e  area  of  Spavintiw  CreeJc 
lu  the  State  ol  Arkansas. 

'E  The  term  -Illinois  River  Sub-bisln' 
means  the  draiaa-e  area  of  Illaiois  River  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas. 

■p.  The  term  Lee  Creek  Sub-basiir  means 
the  drainage  area  of  Ue  Creek  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas  and  tlie  State  of  Oklahoma. 

•'G.  The  term  'Poteau  River  Siib-basiu' 
meaii.3  the  drainage  area  of  Poteau  Ri\er  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas. 

"H.  Hie  term  -.\ikansas  River  Sub-basin' 
mean-s  all  areas  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin 
except  the  four  sub-basins  des  ribed  above. 
-I.  The  term  -water-year'  means  a  twelve- 
montli  period  bfiUnn.uij  on  October  1  and 
eadinr,'  September  30. 

"J.  The  term  -annual  yield  means  the  cim- 
puted  annual  pro.'is  runoff  from  any  specified 
sub-basin  which  would  have  pa-^sed  any  cer- 
tain point  on  a  stream  and  would  have  orii^i- 
natca  wi-thm  any  specined  area  utider  natural 
conditions,  wniiout  any  man-made  depletion 
or  accretion  during  the  v.aier  year. 

'-K.  Tlie  term  "pollution"  means  contami- 
n.'ition  or  other  alterations  of  the  phvsmai 
chemical,  biolotiail  or  radiolonjcn!  properties 
of  water  or  the  dlsicharse  of  any  liquid  (ra-^e- 
ous,  or  .solid  substances  into  any  waters  which 
create.^,  or  is  likely  to  result  In  a  nuisance 
or  which  renders  or  Is  likely  to  render  the 
wtiiers  into  which  it  is  discharged  harmful. 


flctrimontal  or  injuriou.5  to  public  health, 
s.afety.  or  welfare,  or  which  is  hannftil.  detri- 
incuial  ur  injurious  to  bcntliiial  uses  of  the 
water. 

"Ahticle   III 

'".'V.  The  physical  and  other  condition^;  pe- 
culiar to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  c.instittite 
t'.ie  basis  oi  this  Compact,  and  neither  of  the 
■Spates  hereby,  nor  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  its  consent  hereto,  concedes  that 
tills  Compact  estaijli.shed  any  general  prin- 
ciple with  re.'-pect  to  any  other  interstate 
stream. 

"B  By  tli's  Crimpact,  neither  St  ite  sifna- 
lory  hereto  is  relinquishing;  any  interest  or 
ri^'lit  it  may  have  with  respect  to  any  waters 
ilo-.vm;-  betwocn  them  which  do  not  orisjinate 
in  t!ie  -Arkansas  River  Basin  as  defined  bv 
th  ■,  Compact. 

"Articxe  IV 

"Tlie  S;ate.s  of  .Arkans.os  and  Okl.ahoma 
i.-reby  n^rce  upon  the  foHowin-  appnrtr.n- 
iiieat   of   the   v\aters   of   the  ArKausas  River 

"A.  The  State  of  Ai-kansas  shall  have  tlio 
right  to  develop  and  tise  the  waters  of  the 
Spaviunw  Creek  Sub-biu^in  subject  to  the 
linm.ativ.n  tluit  the  annual  yield  shall  not 
be  depleted  by  more  than  fiity  jiercent 
(50';  ). 

"B,  The  S'ate  of  .Arkansas  shall  have  the 
rittht  to  develop  and  use  the  waters  of  the 
Illinois  River  Sub-basin  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation that  the  annual  yield  shall  not  be 
depleted  by  more  than  sixty  percent  tfiO,  )• 

■  C.  The  State  of  Arkansas  shall  have  the 
rifhl  to  develop  and  use  all  water.s  onginat- 
1113  within  the  L'-e  C.'-cek  Sub-ba.-,in  in  the 
Stnte  of  Arkai-;=.n,s,  or  the  equivalent  there- 
of. 

"D  The  .'-tate  of  Oklahoma  shaH  lia-.e  tho 
rc'.h.t  to  develop  :ind  cse  all  waters  oriftiiiiit- 
iue;  witliin  the  Lee  Creek  Sub-basin  in  the 
.State  of  Oklahoma,  or  tlic  eqiii\aleiit  there- 
of. 

_  -E.  Tlie  S'at.»  of  Ark'-it'sas  .sliall  have  the 
rirrht  to  develop  and  use  the  waters  of  the 
Poteau  River  Sub-ba,in  subject  tr,  the  limi- 
tation that  the  annual  vield  shall  not  be 
depleted  bv  more  th-in  sixty  percent  (CO':  ). 
-p.  The  State  of  Oklahoma  shall  Iiave  the 
riL'ht  to  develop  ar.d  i;.,e  tiie  v  aters  of  tlie 
Arkan.-.as  Fiver  Siib-ba'in  stibject  to  the 
hmitatioa  that  the  annual  vield  shall  not  be 
•  tep:etL-:l  by  more  than  .siMy  percetit    ,60'    ). 

'-.tRTICLr    V 

'A,  On  tr  belore  December  31  of  each 
.vear,  foiioviing  the  etleciive  date  of  this 
Compact,  the  Commi,:,siuii  shall  determine 
the  st.iteline  yields  of  the  Arkan.sa,-,  Ruer 
Ba  in  for  th.e  orevious  water  ye.-.r. 

■'B,  Any  repletion  of  annual  vield  in  e--ce-;s 
"f  that  allowed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Con.pact  shall,  suhfect  to  the  control  of 
the  Commission,  be  delivered  1 1  the  dowa- 
f-tieam  State,  and  ..aid  deli.erv  .shall  consi.st 
01  not  le=;s  than  sixty  percent  (GC  )  of  the 
carrciit  riuioir  of  ihe  b.asin. 

"C.  Methods  for  determining  the  a:uuial 
yield  of  each  ol  t!ie  sub-basins  .shall  be 
tl-.ose  devcior)ed  a-:d  approved  by  the  Coin- 
niis.  '  an. 

'"ArtTicLE  VI 
"A  Each  State  may  construct,  own  and 
operate  for  its  needs  water  storage  rcervoirs 
in  the  other  State:  Pioridvd.  )iovcrrr  That 
nothimr  contaiaed  in  this  Con;nact  or  i<s 
latmcation  l)y  ArkPns-.s  or  Oklahoma  ,shall 
be  interpreted  as  ttrantins  either  Stn'»  or 
the  parties  hereto  the  ritrht  or  power  of 
tmment  djmfiin  in  aav  manner  whatsoever 
otit-side  the  borders  of  Its  own  State. 

"B.  Depletion  in  aitnual  vield  of  any  sub- 
hr.sm  ot  the  Ar!-R--s.s  River  Ba:-in  caused  by 
the  oicration  oi  any  water  storage  reservoir 
either  heretofore  or  hereafter  constructed 
by  the  United  .States  or  any  of  its  agencies 
instrume.italities  or  v.ards,  or  by  a'  .State' 
poUtim    sub-division    there. .1,    (.r    any    per- 
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son  or  persons  shall  be  charged  agsi:i.-',  the 

State   ill  wh.icl;    tiic   yield  therefrom   1;   uti- 
lised. 

"C.  Each  S'atp  shall  have  the  tree  and 
Vi'ire.stricted  riplit  to  utilize  the  natural 
i,iaiiiiel  of  any  stream  within  the  Arkansas 
Kivor  Basin  lor  conveyance  througii  tne 
i^iier  Slate  ol  waters  released  irom  any  wa- 
ter .Storage  rccscrvoir  lor  au  intended  do.vii- 
s  ream  point  oi  diversiuu  or  u.e  v.  tthout 
li  .S3  Of  o-.vneisl,ip  of  such  waters:  Proridrd. 
Iiimevrr,  That  a  reduction  .-hall  be  made  in 
t  le  amount  of  water  which  can  be  withdrawn 
a:  poiiu  of  remo'.al.  equal  to  the  transmis- 
sioii  lo.iaes. 

"Articll  VII 

"The  SlaLos  of  Arkansas  and  Oklaiioni.t 
niiilually  agree  to: 

".\.  The  pri!ici;jlo  of  individual  Slate  etlori 
to  abate  man-made  pollution  within  eacli 
States  respect  !\e  border;,  and  the  contin- 
uing support  of  both  suites  in  an  active 
polltition  abatement  prorram; 

"'B.  Tlie  cooperation  of  the  appropriate 
State  aiiencies  in  the  States  of  Arkicy^as  and 
Oklahoma  to  investigate  and  abate  sotirces 
of  alleged  interstate  pollution  within  the 
Arkansas  Rive  r  Basin: 

"C.  Enter  into  Joint  prorram.s  for  the 
identification  and  control  of  sources  of  pol- 
lution of  the  waters  of  the  Arkatisas  River 
Slid  Its  tributaries  which  are  of  Interstate 
sittnificance: 

D.  The  pri;icii)le  that  ne.ther  State  may 
require  the  otiier  to  provide  water  for  the 
purposs  of  water  quality  control  a.s  a  .',ub- 
t'itute  for  adequate  wa.ste  trc.itment; 

"E.  Utilize  th.e  provi,  ion.i  of  all  Federal 
and  State  water  pollution  lav.s  and  to  rec- 
ogni/.e  such  w.iter  ijuality  standards  as  may 
be  now  or  hereafter  established  under  tho 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  the 
resolution  cf  any  pollution  prolilems  atiect- 
ii  g  the  waters  of  the  Arkaiu.a.s  Ri\cr  Ba.siii. 
"ARnciE  'VIII 
"A.  TlHie  i,  licrebv  created  an  interstate 
Rdmuustrative  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
'.\rkansa.s-OkUihoiiia  Arkansas  River  Coni- 
Piict  Comniijsion.'  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  throe  Commi.,sioncrs  repre-eiiL- 
iiig  the  State  of  Arkan^.a.s  and  three  Com- 
mi.'--suoiiers  representing  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, selected  a.s  provided  below,  and.  if 
designated  by  the  President  or  an  auihoril-ed 
I'ederiil  aKeney,  one  Commissioner  repre- 
KciiLins  tJ'f"  United  States,  The  Pre  idem . 
or  the  Fedeial  agency  auiiioriyed  to  make 
.such  appointments,  is  hereby  requested  to 
designate  a  Conimtssioner  and  an  alternate 
repre-enting  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
Coii-.ini-.^ionei:.  if  one  be  desi'^uatcd.  siiall 
be  tlie  Chairman  and  presidintt  oftieer  of 
tiie  Commission,  but  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  any  of  tiie  deiibcratloiis  ot  ilie 
Commission. 

"B.  One  .^rkan.sas  Commi.^.siuner  .-=iia:i  be 
t:ic  Direct. )r  of  tho  Arkansas  Soil  and  Water 
CoiLscrvailon  Commission,  or  such  other 
ayency  .is  may  be  hereafter  rc-poiisi;jle  for 
.idministerlng  water  law  in  the  State.  The 
other  two  Commi.ssioiiers  shall  reside  in  the 
Arkansas  River  drainage  area  in  the  State 
of  Arkan.-„,s  and  .shall  be  appointed  bv  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
tent of  the  Senate,  to  four-year  sta.itpered 
terms  with  the  lirst  two  CominUsiouers  being 
appoi:ited  simtilt.i:.eou,:y  to  terms  of  two 
(-2)   .nnd  four  (4)   years,  respectively, 

"C  Oije  Okhiii-nui  Commissioner  shall  be 
'■)t»  Dircfior  of  the  Oklahoma  Water  Re- 
cjurce.j  Boiird,  or  aucii  oiuer  agency  a.s  m.ty 
be  iicreafter  re.spo;i^ible  for  adniinisiei-iiig 
vaier  law  in  the  State.  Tiie  otiier  two  Com- 
iiiijioiiers  shall  reside  j,vuhin  the  Arkansa.s 
River  drainage  area  iif  the  St.iie  of  Okl.i- 
noina  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
frnor.  bv  and  With  the  .idvii-e  and  consent 
(jf  'he  Senate,  to  four-year  .staggered  terms, 
\i:h  the  first  two  Commissioners  beii^g  ap- 


pointed oiiiT.iitareou.slv  lo  term;  of  two  (2) 
and   four    (4|    years,  respectively. 

"D.  .^  majority  of  the  Commissoners  of 
each  Slate  and  the  Comnu.ssioner  or  hu  ai- 
ternate  representing  tlie  United  States,  if 
they  are  so  desjg.iaied,  must  be  present  to 
constiime  a  quorum.  In  U'.king  any  Com- 
mi.ssion  acioii,  each  signatory  State  shall 
have  a  single  vote  repreoeniing  the  majority 
<ipiiuoii  of  tiie  Commi.^.sioners  oi  that  Slate, 
"E.  Ill  the  cc.oe  of  a  tie  vote  on  aiiy  of  the 
Coi:imii,.sioir-i  deiermiiiaMor.s,  order,  or  otiier 
actions,  a  majority  of  t!;e  Comini.-sionero  of 
ettlier  State  may.  upon  written  request  to 
tj»e  Chairnrin,  submit  the  qiies;ion  to  aibi- 
traiioii.  Arbitration  shall  not  be  compuisory, 
but  on  the  event  of  arbitration,  there  shall 
be  three  arbilraioi.-.; 

"il)  One  named  by  reaolution  duly  adopt- 
ed by  the  .■Arkansas  Soil  and  Water  Con.ser- 
vatiou  Coir.ml,-sio"t,  or  such  other  S'a'c 
agency  as  may  be  hereafter  re.sponsible  for 
cdministering  water  laws  i  the  State  of  .Ar- 
kansas: and 

■'(2)  One  ii'iniod  bv  re.^^ohiton  dtilv  adop:- 
cd  by  tite  Oklalioni;\  Water  Resources  Board, 
or  such  oiiier  Slate  agency  as  m.^y  be  here- 
afier  re.^ponsi'ole  for  admini.sioring  water 
l.i'.v  in  the  State  oi  Oklahoma;  and 

"(.3)  The  third  cho«eii  by  the  two  arbi- 
trators who  are  seleced  as  provided  above. 
If  the  arbiiraiors  fail  to  .select  a  third  within 
sixty  (60)  days  following  tlieir  selection,  tiieu 
he  shall  be  cho.-.en  by  tlie  Caiur.nan  oi  tlie 
Commissici, 

"F.  riie  salaries  and  personal  expenses  of 
each  Commi-  -ioncr  sliail  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment v.hich  he  lepre.seuts  All  other  t.<- 
pciises  which  are  incurred  bv  'he  Commis- 
.''ion  incident  to  the  adimnisinaion  of  this 
Compact  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  two 
States  and  aliail  be  paid  by  tlie  Commission 
out  of  the  'Arkan-sas-Okh-hoiiia  Arkan.as 
River  Compaci  I-iiiid,'  initiated  and  maiu- 
lained  as  provided  in  Anule  IXiBm?")  I.e- 
1  >w.  'Ihe  States  iierebv  mutually  agree  to 
appropriate  sums  .suiiicient  to  cover  its  share 
of  tiie  expenses  incurred  in  the  admiais- 
fation  of  this  Compact,  to  be  paid  into  said 
fund.  Disbursements  shall  he  made  front 
said  fund  in  su^h  manner  as  may  be  au- 
tiionzed  by  the  Commi.ssion.  Such  funds 
siiall  not  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  ac- 
counting procedures  oi  the  StaKs:  liowever. 
all  receipts  and  disbursemeiu.s  of  fui.ds  ha-^- 
dled  In-  the  Comiiussim  shall  be  audited  b- 
a  quaiiiied  lurlependent  pul.lic  accountani 
at  regular  intervals,  and  tlie  report  ol  sucli 
audit  siiall  be  included  in  and  become  a  pan 
ol  the  anoaal  report  oi  tlie  Commission,  ijro- 
\idcd  by  Article  IX(B)  (6)  below,  the  Com- 
nus.sioa  shall  not  pledge  the  credit  of  either 
State  and  shall  not  incur  any  obligations 
prior  to  tlie  availability  of  funds  adequate 
to  mee  •  tiie  same. 

"  .\F11'  I  r    IX 


"A  Ihe  Commission  .siiall  have  the  pouc; 
to: 

"(1)  Employ  .c-Kh  engineering,  local,  cleri- 
cal and  oiher  personnel  as  In  lt3  JtidEineut 
may  he  ncces.=ary  for  the  perfonnitncc  of  its 
functions  under  this  Compact: 

"\2\  Enter  into  contracts  witii  spiiio- 
priate  State  or  Federal  agencies  for  the  col- 
Ivclion.  correl.tfio'i.  and  presentation  of  fac- 
tual data,  for  the  maintenance  of  record.s  aid 
tor  the  prepara'ion  of  reports; 

■"(3)  F,nabh.-h  and  maintain  an  cfTicO  for 
tl.e  conduct  of  its  uilairs; 

'•(4)  Adopt  and  procure  a  seal  for  ii,  ofH- 
tinl  use; 

"(51  Adopt  rules  and  regulations  go-.-em- 
iiig  its  operatioiij.  The  procedures  empoted 
"it  tho  idniiiustration  of  this  Compact  sliali 
not  be  subject  to  any  Admiaistrati'.e  Pro- 
I'Odures  Act  of  either  State,  but  shall  be 
.subject  to  the  provisions  hereo.'  and  to  the 
r  lies  and  regulations  of  the  Coiiinii:,,-,ie.n: 
rrnrirhd,  hov'TPr.  All  rules  and  rrg:i!ntion- 
of  the  Comini.s.-inn  shall   be  lileU  wiih   the 


.Secietary  of  State  of  the  ,Mgn2tcry  States 
"(Oi  Cooperate  with  Federal  and  Slat*' 
agencies  and  political  subdnisions  of  the 
.-ignatory  States  in  developing  principles, 
con-istent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Com- 
jiact  and  with  Federal  and  State  policy,  for 
the  siorat'e  and  relea.se  of  water  from  reser- 
voirs, both  existing  and  future  within  the 
/i:-ki>ii.-is  Pi-er  Ba.^in,  for  the  purpcse  ol 
iLssiuiiitr  their  operation  in  the  be  t  mle;e.-i.-i 
of  the  .Slates  and  the  United  Stages; 

"(7)  Hold  hearings  and  compel  f.e  atioiid- 
auce  of  v.itne.-,ses  fi^r  the  purpo.e  of  taking 
tcsdniony  and  receivini;  oiher  appropriate 
and  proper  evidence  and  lulling  .sucli  appro- 
priate orders  as  it  deems  uece...sary  for  the 
proi>er  admuii.stratif)n  of  ihi.s  Cum)xict, 
'Which  orders  shall  be  eiiforceaole  upon  the 
request,  by  the  Commission  or  any  other  in- 
terested party  in  any  lourl  of  <  ompo'.en 
jurtsdictioii  witliffi-  the  county  ■Vkhrrein  the 
i,ubjcct  matter  to  winch  the  e  Jer  relates 
is  in  existence,  suuject  to  the'righl  of  review 
through  the  appellate  courts  of  the  Suae  ol 
.-^^itus.  Atiy  hearin.;  held  for  the  ijroniul;-a- 
tion  and  issuanee  of  orders  shall  be  in  ine 
county  and  State  of  the  subject  matter  oi 
.•■aid  hearin.:: 

"i8i  Make  and  file  ollicial  ce.'-tilicd  copies  oi 
any  of  its  liudings.  recouimendatiojis  or  re- 
ports with  such  oiTctrs  or  agencies  of  either 
State,  or  the  United  States  a.s  may  have  anv 
interest  in  or  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter.  Findings  of  fact  made  by  the  Coni- 
nii.ssion  shall  be  admii,sible  in  evidence  and 
shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  if  such 
tact  in  any  court  or  beiore  any  ivgc  icy  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  The  making  of  fiiidine,>, 
recommendations,  or  reports  by  th  Comnils- 
^^ion  shall  not  be  a  condition  precedeiu  lo  n- 
.•■tiiuii!!^  or  mc.iiiiaiiiing  any  aoti'ji  or  pr.^- 
ceeding  of  any  kind  by  a  signatory  Sia'e  in 
any  court,  or  before  any  tr:bv.n'-il  a-ency 
ur  officer,  for  the  protection  of  itn"  r;"ht  un- 
der thus  Compact  or  for  the  enfoVcernent  oi 
anv  of  Its  prowisions; 

"(91  Secure  from  the  head  of  any  de- 
parimen'  or  agency  of  the  Federal  or  State 
lovernment  such  informatu.ii,  suggestions, 
estimates  and  sratistirs  as  it  mav  need  or 
believe  to  be  u.-^-'ful  for  cirrying  oir  Its  func- 
tions and  as  mav  be  available  to  or  procur- 
able l)v  the  department  or  atencv  to  which 
the  reqticst  is  addressed: 

"(10)  Print  orctherwue  reproduce  and  di.s- 
tnbiue  all  of  us  proceedings  and  reports: 
and 

"illi  Accept,  for  the  purpo.-^es  oi  thi'- 
Compact,  any  and  all  private  donations  and 
i- if:.s  a.'id  Federal  i-rani,-  of  nioiiev. 
"B.  The  Commission  shall : 
"(1)  Catii=e  to  lie  establi.shed.  maintaiiiid 
and  operated  such  stream,  reservoir  or  other 
i-agmg  stations  a.^  may  l^e  neccijarv  lor  the 
proper  administration  of  thu>  Compact: 

••(2)  Collect,  analvze  and  report  on  d.tia 
as  to  stream  flo-As.  water  qualitv.  anniird 
>ield.i  and  sitch  other  information  as  is 
necessarv  for  tiie  proper  ,adnnni.-traii<n  of 
this  Compact: 

' CJl  Coiitinue  research  for  develop::, g 
methods  of  determt'iing  total  bain  vielti  : 
"ill  Peiiorin  all  otiie:-  fuii'-ii m.s  required 
of  it  by  the  Compaci  and  do  all  thincs  lece  - 
sary,  proper  or  convenient  in  the  perlorm- 
ance  of  li.s  duties  tiiereunder; 

"•(.1)  E^tablioh  and  mainiain  t':e  -.^rk.ii.- 
.'as-Oklahoma  Arkansas  Rncr  Compact 
Fluid,-  consL.ling  oi  any  and  all  iund.s  rr- 
ceived  by  the  Coiiimisaion  under  the  autho,-- 
i'y  of  tins  C.  tiiuaci  ad  dcj'L,  a-,  d  m  ont:  or 
more  banks  qualifying  for  the  deposit  o: 
l>i'blic  funds  ol  the  sisnatory  States: 

"(6)  Prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Go-viiMor  ol  each  signato"-:.  S.xie  an.' 
ti)  tho  Pr.jsident  of  the  United  States  rf>\-" 
eriiig  the  act.vitiew  of  the  Conimis.sion  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  toge-iier  with  lui 
nccounting  of  all  funds  received  and  e.x- 
peiided  by  It  in  the  conduct  of  iVs  work; 
"*7)  Prep  r.-  and  submit  to  tiic  Oovornor  o; 
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ruch  of  the  States  cif  Arkniis;u~  a.'.d  Okla- 
luima  an  annual  Inicl.tet  covering  tlie  amU-i- 
pateci  expenses  of  the  Conini!s,-.ion  for  the 
fullovwac;  fiscal  year:  and 

"(81  Make  available  t.  the  Governor  or 
any  State  attencv  of  either  Sttite  or  to  any 
.tnthonzed  repiesentaiive  01  llic  Uniieci 
States,  upon  rctinest.  any  mtorniat  ion  vithin 
1'.-.  uosseo-sic-n. 

■'ARrKLE    X 

■"A  TUe  provisions  h  roof  shi'll  rfn-un  in 
full  force  and  etlect  uniil  .-luuictt'd  or 
amended  bv  unaninion.s  action  of  the  States 
actms);  through  their  Conunipsinners  and  un- 
til such  changes  are  ratUied  by  tiie  legisla- 
itires  of  the  respective  States  and  conscniPd 
to  bv  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stt'trs  111 
the  .--anie  manner  as  this  Compact  is  re- 
(iniicd  to  be  ratified  to  becoiue  e.'iectue. 

"B.  This  Compact  mav  be  terminated  at 
any  time  by  the  appropriate  action  of  the 
leBKlamre    of    both   sltrnatory    States. 

"C  In  the  event  of  amotidnient  or  tf-rmi- 
tiat'on  of  the  Compact,  all  rights  e.siablished 
tinder  the  C'>mpact  .shall  continue  unim- 
pan-fd 

"ARTnif  xr 

■■Nothu.e  in  this  C'(;iiipi!ci  shni]  be 
I'.eemod : 

■'A.  To  iir.;)a:r  or  aff'-rt  th.e  piver.;.  riulits 
iT  obli!;ations  of  the  United  Sftes.  or  those 
rlaiming  under  it.,  authority  in.  over,  and 
to  the  v.aters  of  the  Arkr.nsa.s  River  Basin: 
"B.  To  Interfere  with  or  inip'>ir  the  right 
or  po'.ver  of  either  sign.Ttorv  St  ite  to  regulate 
within  it.q  boundaries  of  appropriation,  u.^e 
and  control  of  water.s  within  that  State  not 
inconsi.-,teiit  with  it.s  obli-ati  "1,  under  thi.s 
C'o!npact 

'  Artk  I  !■  xir 
"If  any  part  or  apphc;-.!  ion  ■■;  ilu--  Com- 
pact ,-hould  be  declared  invalid  l)y  a  coin-t 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  all  other  provi- 
.-ijjns  and  application  of  thi-.  C'l.'upaft  sliaU 
rfou.ni  m  full  force  and  eifec, 
"Ahtule  XIII 
A  This  Compact  shall  btcmne  binding 
and  obligatory  when  it  shall  liave  been 
raiilied  by  the  legislattire  ot  each  State  and 
ronsented  to  by  the  Couizress  of  the  United 
States,  aitd  when  the  CotiL'ressional  Act  con- 
seatiiig  to  this  Compact  includes  ttie  con- 
sent 01  Comirc-s  to  ii;ime  and  Join  the  United 
State.s  as  a  party  m  any  litigation  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  if  the  United 
b'aies  IS  an  inch.--iH'n.-,  ib!e  parly,  and  if  the 
litigation  arises  out  of  tin.s  Compact  or  it?; 
application,  and  if  a  signatory  State  i.s  a 
p.'irtv  thereto. 

■  B.  The  States  of  Arkansas  ^nd  Oklahoma 
mutually  a.-ree  and  consent  to  t)e  sued  111  the 
United  Sttues  Di.^trict  Court  under  the  pro- 
>.  i.^ions  o!  Public  Law  87-8:^0  as  enacted  Octo- 
ber 1.5.  1962.  or  as  mav  be  thereafter  amcn^  ■'d. 
C.  Notice  of  ratification  by  the  legislature 
of  each  State  sliall  be  given  Vjy  the  Governor 
of  that  State  to  the  Governor  of  the  other 
State,  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  liie  President  i.-,  hereby  requested 
to  give  notiie  to  the  Governor  01  eacli  State 
of  con.'-cnt  by  the  Coi.l-'-cs^  (,;  -j  f.  united 
States. 

"In  VVitnes.s  Whi.rkof.  tl;-  .tuil;ori/cd 
r.'prerentativco  have  executed  thiec  counter- 
parts hereof  .-.uch  of  which  .^hall  be  and  con- 
s' it  lite  an  original,  one  01  which  will  be 
deposited  VMlh  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
■■inch  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of 
f:icli  State 

Done  at  the  City  r,l  Li"le  Rock    State  of 
Ark.m.sas.  this  16th  dav  01  March  A  D     I'lTO 
■  For  Akkans.^s: 

"S  KriTH  Jac'k.son-. 

"Conniiii  trr  Mirilu  . 
Joii.v  Lite. 

"Cov(  'II  t  .-.•  Ifci'ihc- 
'  Fop.  C);:i mioma: 

"Glade    R     KiRKfMRi.  k 

"Cotiiiiiittr,-  Ml  rribcr_ 
'Mil  riiN  Crmc. 

'•Corn  :r  it  tec  Mrnibcr. 
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"Approved:  Tric.g  Tuitchell.  Reprebent- 
ative.  United  States  of  America. 

"Attest:  WiLLARD  B.  Mills.  Secretary." 

Sec  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  the  purposes  of  article  XII  of 
this  compact  consented  to  by  Congress  by 
this  .'\ct.  the  congressional  consent  to  thils 
compact  includes  and  expressly  gives  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  have  the  United  States 
of  America  named  and  joined  a.s  a  party 
lniy;int  in  any  litigation  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  if  the  United  States  of 
America  is  an  indispensable  party  to  such 
litigation,  and  if  the  litigation  arises  out  of 
tliis  compact,  or  its  application,  and  if  a 
smnatory  State  to  this  compact  is  a  party 
litigant,    in   the   litigation. 

Si  t  \i.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
tins    .Act.   is  expressly   re-erved. 


EXTENSION  OF  WASTEWATER 
IKFATMFNT  PLANT  OPERATORS 
TP.AINING    PROGRAM 

The  S?nate  proceeded  to  ronsidcr  tlie 
bill  1 S.  1776 1  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Art,  as  amended,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  L^iiblic  Work.s  with  an  amendment  on 
I)aRc  1.  after  line  8.  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  Cii  of  sub- 
section (fi.  and  sub.sections  (gi  and  (i)  ol 
s?riion  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended  (86  Stat.  866  8681, 
are  imiended  by  striking  "  (  b  1  1 2 )  "  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  tiifrcol 
"(b)  (;3)". 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2i 
of  sub.seciion  (f)  of  section  till  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Coiitrol  Act,  as  amended 
(86  S'at.  867).  is  amended  by  strikiiig  "Sec- 
retary" and  in.sertmg  \<\  lieu  tliereof  "Ad- 
ministrator  ". 

Ssr.  4.  Section  207  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutioiyControl  Acr.  as  amended  (86  Stat. 
8:t9),  is  rfmerjded  by  in.serting  "206(e),"  after 
"sect  ion^\y•''^ 

Sec.  5.  Sect  ion. 509(b)  (1 )  (C)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (86 
Stat.  8!'2),  is  amended  by  striking  "treat- 
meiu  •  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pretreat- 
ment  '. 

So  as  to  mike  the  bill  read: 
Br  It  enacted  b.w  tlie  Senate  and  House  0/ 
!:eprr<cntaliic.'s  of  the  United  States  0/ 
Atnertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (ti)  of  .section  104  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUmion  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  US  C. 
1151  et  .seq.),  is  amended  by  striking  the 
plira.^e  "liscal  year  1973"  where  it  appears  in 
paragraph  numbered  (2)  thereof,  and  sub- 
.stiiuting  therefor  the  phrase  "fiscal  vears 
1973  and  1974". 

Sec  2  Paragraphs  (1).  t2».  and  (3)  of  sub- 
.section  (f),  and  sub.sections  (g)  and  li)  of 
.section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended  (86  Stat.  8G6-868) 
are  amended  by  striking  "(b)(2)"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ib) 
(3)  ". 

Sec  3.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  .siilj.-ection  (f)  of  .section  3U  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended 
(86  Stat  867).  Is  amended  by  .striking  "Sec- 
retar;,  ■'  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  '  Ad- 
mini:-,tralor". 

Sfc  4.  Section  207  of  the  Federal  Water 
PolUition  Control  Act.  as  amended  (86  Stat. 
839),  is  amended  by  in.-erling  "206(e),"  after 
".sections". 

Sec.  5.  Section  509(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended 
(86Sii'i  892).  is  amended  by  striking  "trent- 
inent  •  and  inserting  in  Iicu  thereof  pre- 
t  re.it  menf. 


NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.5452)  to  extend  and  make  tech- 
nical corrections  to  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966. 
as  amended  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  on  page  3.  after  line  17.  strike 
out: 

(8)  Delete  section  2(J.j.  tigeiiirr  u;ili  the 
heading  therefor. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

if!)    AnieiKl  sec- ion  20.5  to  read  a-,  folk-ws: 

"STUDY  or  I.NTEll.NATIONAl.  MARINE  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
IS  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake, 
t:irough  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
giam.  a  study  of  the  means  of  sharing, 
ihrougli  cooperative  programs  with  other  na- 
tions, the  results  of  marine  research  useful 
ill  tlie  exploration,  development,  conserva- 
tion, and  management  of  marine  resotirce.s, 

"lb)  -In  carrying  out  the  study  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  is  authori/eci. 
without  regard  for  paragraphs  d)  and  (3) 
of  section  204(d).  to  enter  into  contracts 
with,  and  m.ike  grants  to.  iiistiiutions.  agen- 
cies, and  organizations  described  in  section 
2U4ic). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  .-.hall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  the  results  and 
tindings  of  such  study,  including  .specific  rec- 
ominendHtions,  not  later  than  September  30 
1974. 

"id)  Fur  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section  tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $200,000.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gros.'ed  and  tlie  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  time 
be  taken  out  of  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.jection.  it  is  .'jo  ordered. 


The  tunendimiit  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engiossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  lliird  time, 
and  p'assfd. 


PERMISSION  FOR  NATIONAL  BANKS 
TO  INVEST  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  250.  S.  1884. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  b.v  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  1884  ■ 
to  i)ermit  national  banks  to  invest  in 
agricultural  credit  corporations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  whicli 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
wall  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  3] 
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after  the  words  "i;er  conttun".  stiike  oitt 
"of  the  cariti.ll  stock  of  the  association 
actually  paid  in  unimpoired  ai)d  20  per 
cL-ntum  of  tlic  unitnijaired  and  20  per 
centum  of  the  unimpaned  surplus  of  the 
association"  and  insert  "of  the  unim- 
j";aired  catiital  and  stiri'ius  of  the  asso- 
ciation"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enadi'd  b^  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Representatives  of  tlic  United  States  0/ 
AnieriCii  in  Congress  as.ic:nbled.  That  pava- 
(.raph  "Seventh  ■  of  se^-tion  513o  of  the  Re- 
vised Stalua  (12  U.S.C.  24)  ii  amcudea  by 
ad'ling  at  the  end  thereof  t!io  following: 
"Notv.it l-.sianCing  any  other  provision  In 
this  pnrar'rf^ph.  the  associat.ion  may  purcha.se 
for  iti  f.  .vn  account  .shares  of  stock  Issued 
by  a  corpora' ion  organized  solely  for  the  pur- 
po.sc  of  making  loans  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers for  agricviUural  purpos.;.?,  including  the 
brecdin^r.  raising,  fattening,  or  m.irkciing 
cl  livestock.  Hovevcr,  unless  the  a-vsociation 
owns  at  lonst  80  per  conrum  of  Ih"  stock 
of  such  agricultiu.il  cre'dit  corporation  the 
amount  Invested  by  the  association  at  any 
one  time  in  the  stock  of  such  corpn-ation 
shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
unimp.'-.irccl  croital  and  surplus  oi  the  a^.so- 
ciutioa." 

Mr.  BELI^TON.  Mr.  President.  I  urte 
lav  liable  Senate  action  on  S.  1J.84.  The 
need  for  its  enactment  is  fjuitc  clear.  Let 
ine  explain. 

During  the  past  12  years  tliere  has 
been  a  major  effort  to  modcrni/.e  and 
stiengtlicn  the  fiiiaiuial  institutioits  thtit 
seive  a;:ricultural  and  rural  coiniiiuni- 
ties.  TJio  Farm  Credit  Act  of  lj71  and 
the  Rural  DtvcI<:;,meMt  Act  of  1372  are 
two  important  laws  that  illustrate  Ihi^ 
development. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  S.  1884, 
v.hicli  is  deigned  to  aid  community 
banks  in  our  rural  areas  (0  iniinove  their 
capability  01  seizing  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing credit  needs  of  farm  people. 

Many  of  the  banks  in  our  ma'or  asri- 
(ulturnl  commodities  are  small  in  sii'e 
and.  tlicivfore.  the  amount  of  money 
they  can  loan  to  one  borrov.er  is  limited; 
in  fact,  often  less  than  tlie  amount 
needed  by  many  of  our  conimeicial 
fanners.  The.-e  same  banks  al.so  quite 
often  find  that  the  total  demand  for 
credit,  especially  during^  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  ext  eec!  the  funds  on  rier^rsit 
at  their  barl:  v, liich.  of  course,  litnits  the 
ability  of  the  hank  to  serve  tlie  credit 
needs  of  the  community  and  forces  ruial 
borrowers  to  tu'n  to  sources  out.  ide  the 
connnttnity  for  lunds. 

Btaikeis  tiiemsel'.es  have  studied  these 
pioblems  thoroiichly  and  have  come  up 
with  several  ways  to  help  overcome  them. 
One  of  tli;  ir  recnmtnenci.itions  is  that 
.several  sm^Ml  banks  join  together  in 
forming  an  atjriculttu-."!  credit  corpora- 
tion capitaliited  by  the  banks.  By  join- 
ing together  a  capital  structure  sufTi- 
cienl  to  support  large  individual  requests 
for  credit  could  be  achieved.  It  wotild 
also  mean  that  an  as-enry  v.ould  be  es- 
tal'li.'hcd  that  would  liave  the  capability 
of  going  to  sources  out.-ide  the  commu- 
nity for  funds.  Such  an  agricultural 
credit  corporation  would  be  able  to  dis- 
count loans  with  Federal  intermediate 
credit  b."nhs  or  to  s(>ll  cetnmercial  p.nper 
and  debentures  in  the  central  money 
market. 

Our  national  bankiii;;  laws  will  not  per- 
mit a  national  bank  to  purcha.-e  a  minor- 


i*y  iniefcst  in  an  agricultural  cred:t 
coiporation.  Tliis  limitation  prevent.s 
.i>;:ill  banks  from  joining  logeliier  and 
forming  an  agricultural  credit  corpora- 
tion. Tiie  legislation  which  we  have  be- 
loie  us  today,  S.  18o4.  v.ould  permit  a 
groujj  of  banks  to  foiin  an  agricultural 
credit  corporation  but  no  bank  in  llie 
group  can  invc.-t  more  liian  20  jjercent 
of  its  capital  and  surplu:^  in  tlie  cori'O- 
ration. 

I  beiii.ve  tiiis  limru'iion  wil!  be  sulli- 
ciont  to  permit  ma.ximum  avtulabihiy  of 
agricultuial  creciit  but  at  liie  same  time 
provide  an  adc-qiiate  s-legunid  at;:iinsu 
overexposure  by  liie  bank.  As  under  pres- 
ent lavv,-  v\lK're  a  b.iiik  owiis  80  ijeicent  of 
an  agricultural  credit  corporation  there 
would  be  no  such  ctiunitUaiive  hrniiation 
on  bar.k  investment-  A  ntmiber  of  States 
have  reco.qnii^ed  tlie  need  for  State- 
chartered  banks  to  own  minority  interest 
in  at,'ri>'ultural  credit  coiporations. 

An  agricultural  crtuil  coiporation  will 
make  lotms  to  farmers  and  rmchcrs  for 
agricultufal  p;irposes  including  the 
breeding,  raising,  fattening,  or  marketing 
of  livestock. 

The  Ccmi'i roller  of  the  Currency  has 
cxa.naied  tliis  lenisLition  and  indicated 
that  he  believes  it  to  be  sound  and  desu- 
able. 

The  adoption  of  S.  1884  will  provide 
sm;dl  rural  bankers  with  an  opportunity 
to  niodcriii/e  their  mechanism  for  serv- 
in".  fai-m  people. 

J  he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oidercd  to  be  enures. ,ed 
lor  a  third  reading,  read  the  tinid  tunc, 
iind  passed. 


MESSAGE  rPOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  nic-.^.a^e  from  the  House  of  Rci)re- 
scnt:ttive3  by  Mr.  Ecrry.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  H:usc  had 
agreed  to  tlie  amendment  of  th.c  Senate 
to  the  bill  '  H.R  6330  >  to  amrnd  .section  S 
of  tlie  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  re- 
latini  to  the  Di  trict  of  Columbia. 

Tite  ir:e-,a"c  al  .0  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  rccjuostcd  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H  R.  2G1.  An  act  to  Continue  for  a  lemjio- 
r:iry  period  the  existing  Eu;.piLnbion  of  du;, 
f,;i  ci^rtTi'i  istle: 

H.R.  2323.  .^n  act  to  continue  uiitil  the 
close  01  June  .iO.  1974.  the  sus;ienslon  ot 
duties  on  certain  forms  'f  copper: 

H  R.  2321.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  iy75.  liie  exiaiaig  saspen- 
tioti  of  duties  for  metal  scrap: 

H  R.  3  UO.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  dveing  and  tan- 
ning materials  m.iy  be  importtd  free  of  duty: 

H  R.  4200  An  act  to  amend  section  122  of 
the  Internal  Reveiuie  Code  of  1954; 

HR.  G?04.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
caprolactam  monomer  m  water  .'solution  until 
the  close   of  Decembor  31.   1973: 

H  R.  8215.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  si,  - 
pension  of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe 
iaihe:^  unl.l  the  close  of  June  30.  ly7G:  and 

H  II.  8917.  An  ai.  L  m.iking  uppropriAt  ion.s 
for  the  Dei>artmcni  of  the  latcricir  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  rear  ending  June 
30.  1P74.  and  foj-  <  thrr  pnrjioses. 


H  R.  22fil.  An  act  to  co'itiiiue  for  a  leni- 
p  M,i:\  period  the  txiiiing  !jvspe..iion  of  duly 
on  cerlain  istle; 

H  R  3323.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1974.  the  suspension  o: 
duties  on  certr^in  forms  of  copper: 

H  R  2324.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  lf<7.S.  the  e.xistin^  suspcn- 
.-^lon  o:  duties  for  metal  scrap; 

IIR.  3630.  An  act  to  cx;end  for  3  vcar.* 
'!ie  period  dn-ln'^  which  certain  rtyelntj  and 
tanning  m'tterials  mav  be  im'vjrted  free  of 

dm  ■: 

H.R.  4200  An  act  to  amend  section  122  cl 
th"  Ii.<or:.;:l  R-'.enue  Code  of  1964; 

HP-  6394.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duly  o:» 
cai>r'jlr.i-tntn  moiiLimcr  in  water  solution  un- 
til ti'.e  cksi  of  DccenVocr  31.  irt73:  and 

HR  821.'?.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
jien.-ion  of  duty  on  cer'atn  copying  shoe 
lathe.s  until  the  close  of  Jure  30.  197G.  Re- 
lerr-d   to  the  Corriinittee  on  Finance. 

H  t!  8917.  A:i  act  mikitf;  ap^iropria' ioiis 
f'.T  tlie  Deparimtnt  of  ihe  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  luc  asral  year  ending  Jane 
30,  1974.  and  fjr  other  purpose-;.  RcftT-ed 
to  ilie  C'liiir.'.ttee  on  Appropriation?. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  messa.f.e  finlher  announced  that 
tiie  Speaker  had  allixed  hus  sijtialure  to 
the  enrolled  bill  iHR.  6330 1  to  amend 
.•^ect ;.jn  8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Art  of 
1959,  rclatinp;  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  enrolled  bill  wr.s  sub.-iequently 
signed  by  the  Actin=;  Pre:.-idcnt  pro  tcm.- 
y-o:-:  iMi-.  M^s^  '. 


QUORUM  CALL 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tiie  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 


Ml-.  M,\NSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre:ic:ent.  I 
i>ugi;est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ArotjKE^K ' .  Under  ih.-  same  conditions  as 
before? 

Mr.  MANSFIaIJD.  Yes.  TMr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legiilative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  JiTi.  Presidcin. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tite  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obtection.  it  is  so  ordeied. 

Mr.  ROBE.RT  C.  BYRD.  Mi .  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
makiu':;  i.ppropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ar.riculture  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily, for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  I&lanu 
be  recofinizcd. 

The  PREoIDIN-G  OFFICER.  U  there 
objection?  Hi.  Ciiair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  oi'dered. 


A\!TR.\K  r.ATPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1D73 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmannnous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  con.-ideration  of  the  motion 
of  Jtuie  21,  1973,  to  recon.sider  the  pas- 
.,a!,e  ofS.  201  o\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  'vVitliout 
objection,  i'  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unnnimrus  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  S.  2016  va^ 
passed,  together  with  the  thiui  reading 
of  the  bill. 
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T!ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Tlie  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill    (S.  201G)    to  amend   the   Rail   Pas- 

.  '.•u-:cT  Service  Act  of  U)70  to  pro'.'ide  fuiaii- 

cti\l  assistance  to  the  National  K;iilroad  Pas- 

f.-.iifr  Corporation,  and  icr  o' her  purpotc.-;. 

riie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
i-b.ii\uan  to  the  reouest  of  tlie  Senator 
iioin  Rhode  island?  The  Chair  hears 
iiO!:c.  ;  nd  it  i.>  fo  ordered. 

^'i■  COOK.  Mr  Pre';ide:it.  I  .send  an 
;.:n'?ndni'nt  to  the  desk. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nmcndmcnt  v.  ill  be  stated. 

The  k••ii■^lative  clerk  prctccckd  t  j  read 
tlie  amjndment. 

Mr.  COOK  Mr.  Preside:.:.  I  a.>k  unan- 
imous consent  that  readmcr  oi  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wi'hout 
objectijn,  it  is  so  ordered:  ar.d.  without 
objcc'ion.  the  amendment  will  be 
piinted  in  thj  Record. 

1  iie  am'.ndmcnt  is  as  lono"  s: 
Oil  pat'e  1,  imniertiately  r.tUT  line  4.  h  sert 
;he  foUcwins: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  102  of  the  IJail  Ppsse.ujer 
Service  Act  (45  VS.C.  5UJ)  l^  amer.ded  ^by 
?:trit.ing  i'l  snbsec-tioii  (.5i  '(.A)'  :-:triklr.g  all 
after  'operations',  and  in.sertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and  by  the  additiou  of  the 
lollownig  iieA-  subsection;  "iD)  "Auto- 
lerry  "  service  means  servive  oharacterr/ed 
In-  transportation  of  autoiifijiles  and  their 
t'.cupani.s,'  ■• 

On  pnf;e  1.  li::c  5.  strike  •  :51c    2.  "  and  in- 
ert in  litu  thereof  •oec  3/  . 

On  page  2.  line  2.  delete  the  uord  "o'lall' 
ar.d  Inbi-rl  in  lieu  tiiereof  the  v.ords  "ii  au- 
thorized to  ". 

Oil  page  2.  lire  5.  strike  -passentTers"  and 
ip.--ert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followin'!::  "pas- 
sensers.  except  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  s'^all  prevent  any  other  person  other 
'Iian  a  railroad  from  e::^aglng  in  such  auto- 
lerry  .serMce  over  any  mute  vhet;-er  or  not 
•uch  route  is  a  part  of  the  basic  sy.stem." 
On  page  2.  Umcs  5  and  C.  delete  the  words 
and  directed". 

On  page  2,  line  6,  insert  after  t!;e   word 
a'^quire  '   the  v.ord  '  lea=c.". 

On  pr2;e  2.  Hne  8,  strike  service"  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  the  followins:  ".service. 
'■r  to  enter  into  contractual  relationships  for 
the  provision  of  such  service". 

On  page  6.  lines  U  and  18.  strike  "Sec   3' 

:-nd  ■  btc.  4.  ',  re.,pec'.ively.  and  insert  in  lieu 

ihc-reof  "Sec.  4."  and  "bEC.  5.",  iespecti\elv. 

On  page  6,  immedi;itely  .ifter  lii;o  20,  in- 

.-crt  tlie  foUov.  lilt,'  nc-.v  icrtion: 

"Sec.  6  .Section  401  (ci  oi  the  Rail  P.is..;en- 
>-'-r  Service  Act  (45  U,S  C.  561  ici  1  is  ainend- 
fd  by  striking  'No'  and  m.sprting  111  lieu 
thereof  Except  as  pro; ided  m  section  3<)5(  b) 
01  this  Act  concerning  futo-ierry  ser\lcf. 
1*0  . 

On  p.a'C  6,  line  21.  strike  "S:-r.  5."  and 
K.-t-rt  in  l.eu  therer<f  ".s^k-  7 /■ 

On  page  8.  lines  10  and  21.  -irike  .Sic.  C." 
and  "Sec  7. ',  respectively,  and  in.sert  111  lieu 
thereof  'Stc.  8"  and  "Sec.  !).",  respectlvelv. 

On  pace  10,  line,  1  and  U».  strike  "Sec  b" 
and  "Sec  9.".  respectively,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereot  "Sec.  10  '  and  "Sec.  11"  respec- 
'i-ely 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  PioMdnnt.  since  its 
uiauiiuration  in  December  1971  between 
Waslnnton  and  Sanford.  Fla,,  auto- 
Liiun  service  has  been  used  by  more  than 
1'50.000  people.  This  is  vivid  testimony 
to  the  convenience,  time  .savin'^s.  and 
economy  this  important  tran.sporl  in- 
novation affords  to  the  traveling  public. 
Rct,'rettably,      however,      existing      law 
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sreatly  restricts  the  opportunity  to  make 
available  this  valuable  new  service  to 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  ba.sic  reason  is  that  section  401  ic> 
of  the  Rail  Passentter  Service  Act  of  1970 
has,  in  effect,  .yiven  Amtrak  the  power  to 
keep  anyone  else  from   providing   auto 
train  service  on  those  routes  alonu'  which 
it  operates  even  thou'-;h  it  is  unwillinsr 
or  unable  to  provide  such  .service  itself. 
This  is  an  anomalous  situation,  to  say 
the  least,  and  it  both  denies  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  such  serv- 
ice and  prevents  private  companies,  vdlh 
their  own  funds,  from  respondins  to  the 
drmands  of  the  market.  There  is  no  lood 
reason  why  Amtrak  should  not  be  allowed 
to   conduct   auto   train   operations,    but 
there    is   certainly    no   justification    for 
keepin^i  others  from  dohv,  so  if  they  are 
willint',  to  make  tho  requisite  investment. 
And  yet.  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
Amtrak  is  in  a  position  and  of  a  dis- 
position to  stop  others  from  iniucuratin^- 
this  service,  as  illustrated  by  its  June  20 
announcemt  nt  ob.icctins;  to  the  proposed 
initinion  of  service  from  Louisville  to 
Florida  by  th-  Auto  Train  Corp.  From 
the  .standpoint  of  the  public  interest  this 
i<  an  absurd  simation.  Remedial  lesisla- 
tivf  action  is  badly  needed. 

My  proposed  amrndment  would  correct 
this  situation.  It  would  allow  any  iirivate 
firm  to  offer  auto-train  service  anywhere 
in  the  country  where  suitable  terms  could 
be  a'-;r':'ed  upon  wiih  participating^  rail- 
roads. Its  purpose  is  very  simple:  To  re- 
move the  artificial  r'-.strictions  that  now 
exist  rnd  to  allow  unsubsidizcd  private 
companies  to  make  uuto-train  service 
available  nlonc^  any  rail  route  in  the 
United  States.  If  adopted  the  amendment 
would  have  substantial  benefits  to  the 
traveling  public  and  be  fully  consistent 
with  the  coiiL'ressional  aim  of  promoting; 
mod?rn.  efficient,  intercity  rail  passeneer 
service  as  part  of  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion s,\st''m. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yioid'.' 

IVTr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  is  airreeable  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill  on  the  previous  occasion.  Mr. 
H.ARTKr.  and  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  I  have 
gone  over  it  with  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  this  provide  the 
1-year  extension? 

Mr.  COOK  The  bill  does,  not  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  docs  not  change  that 
at  all? 

Mr.  COOK.  No. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agieciiik'  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  af;ieed  to. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  iimendment.  If  there 
be  no  luither  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  readiuKot  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  orelered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tliird  reading,  read  the  tniid  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the  bill 
was  pas.sed. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Later  in  the  day,  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred: ) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  earlier 
today  by  which  S.  2016  was  pas.sed,  to- 
gether with  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2U1G)  to  amend  the  Rail  Pa.s.-cn- 
ger  Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial 
assi.jtanco  to  the  National  Railroad  Pa.ssenger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

iMr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  I,  I  call  up  an  amendment  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Strike  from  the  amendment  on  paue  1  the 
words  "other  than  a  railroad." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  a.greeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  rmcndmcnt.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2016 1  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed,  as  follows: 

s.  2010 
All  act  to  a:ncnd  llie  Rail  Pa.ssciv.;cr  S-.;r\ice 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to   the   National    Railroad    Passenger   Cor- 
poration, and   for  other  purpo.=es 
Be    it   enacted    hy    the    Senate    and    Hov^r 
of  Represnitatircs  of  the   United   States:  of 
Ainrrica    in    Coiujre:<\    af!xpmb!ecl.    That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Amtrak  Improve- 
ment  Act  of   1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  102  of  the  Rail  Pas.sent'er 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  502)  is  amended  by 
striking  in  subsection  (5)  "(A)",  alriking 
all  after  "operations",  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and  by  the  addition  of  tlie 
following  new  subsection:  "(9)  'Auto-ferry' 
service  means  service  characteriycri  by  trans- 
portation 01  automobiles  and  their  orcii- 
pants." 

Sec  3.  (ai  Section  30.j(ai  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  .'")J5(a()  is 
amended  by  striking;  the  .sec  ud  sentence 
thereof. 

'(b)  Section  305ib)  01  sudi  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
545ib))  is  amended  by  deleting  ilie  second 
.sentence  and  insertin:;  in  lieu  thereol  the 
follow  in;::  "In  order  to  increase  revenues 
and  to  better  accomplish  the  purposes  01 
this  Act.  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
modify  its  .services  to  pro\ide.  as  a  part  of 
the  basic  pa.s.sen<ier  .services  authorized  bv 
this  Act.  auto-ferry  service  characieri/ed  by 
the  cnrriace  of  automobiles  or  other  pv  u- 
erfy  belonging  to  passenners.  e.\cept  that 
nothim;  contained  in  this  Act  shall  prevent 
any  other  person  from  ensja'^in?;  In  such 
auto-ierry  .service  over  any  route  whether 
or  not  such  route  is  a  pari  of  the  basic  .s'.o- 
tem.  The  Corporation  is  aulhon,-ed  to  ac- 
quire, lease,  modify,  or  develop  the  e^juij,- 
mcnt  and  facilities  reijuired  lor  t)ie  edici.'iit 
provision  of  mail,  express,  and  auto-ferry 
.service,  or  to  enter  into  contractual  rela- 
tionsliips  for  the  provision  of  such  sfr\lce.". 
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(c)  Section  .^05  of  such  Act  (45  US.C. 
54.'i)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  three  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(0)  The  Corporation  is  antliori^ed  to 
take  all  steps  ne<e.-sary  to  Insure  that  no 
elderly  or  handicapjied  Individual  is  denied 
intercity  transportation  on  any  passencer 
'rain  operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration, including  but  not  limited  to,  ac- 
quiring special  equipment  and  devices  and 
conducting  special  training  for  employees; 
designing  and  acquiring  new  equipment  and 
facilities  and  eliminating  architectural  and 
other  barriers  in  e.sisting  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities to  comply  with  the  higiiest  standi>rds 
lor  tlie  design,  construction,  and  alteration 
ol  property  for  the  accommodation  of  elderly 
and  handicapped  individuals;  and  providing 
special  assistance  while  board; ng  and  alight- 
ing and  in  terminal  areas  to  elderly  and 
handicapped  ludividttals. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Corporation  is  authorized, 
to  the  extent  financial  resour'-es-  are  avail- 
able, to  acquire  any  right -ol-'.vay.  land,  or 
other  property  (except  right-of-way.  land, 
or  other  property  of  a  railroad  or  property 
of  a  .State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
of  any  other  government  agency),  whu'li  is 
required  for  the  construction  of  tracks  or 
otlier  facilities  necessary  to  provide  inter- 
city rail  pa.s,senger  .service,  by  tlie  exerci.^e 
of  the  rigiit  ol  einineni  domain,  in  a'-cord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  suljseclioii. 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  In 
which  such  property  is  located  or  In  any 
such  cotirt  11  a  single  piece  of  property  is 
located  in  more  than  one  Judicial  district. 
Proi  idi(l.  That  such  right  may  onlv  be  exer- 
cised when  the  Corporation  cannot  acquire 
Bucli  property  by  contract  or  is  unable  to 
agree  with  the  owner  as  ;a  'he  .amount  of 
c(impensatlon    tu    be    paid. 

"(2  I  The  Corporation  shall  iile  in  the  di.s- 
tnct  court,  with  the  com))!a!nt  or  at  any 
time  prior  to  judgment,  a  declaration  of 
taking  which  sliall  contain  or  have  annexed 
thereto — 

"(At  a  statement  of  the  public  use  for 
which  the  property  is  taken; 

"iB)  a  desf-ription  of  the  properly  takiii 
biirticient  lor  the  identilii;ation  thereof; 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  e.siate  or  interest 
in   the   property   taken; 

"(D)  a  plan  showing  \))p  property  i?ken; 
and 

"(El  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  Corporation  reas(;nahlv  estimates 
to  be  Just  conipmsatlon  lor  the  property 
taken. 

"(3  I  Upon  the  riling  of  (he  decl.iration  of 
taking  and  the  depos'ting  iii  the  court  of  the 
amount  of  moiiey  e-timated  in  suih  de;lar<i- 
tion  to  be  just  compensation  lor  ilie  prop- 
erty, the  prop,  rty  sliall  be  deemed  to  be  con- 
demned and  taken  for  the  iise  of  ttie  Corjio- 
ration.  Title  to  such  projjertv  shall  tliere- 
upou  vest  in  the  Corporati'iii  in  fee  simple 
absolute  or  in  any  lesser  estate  or  iiitere.^l 
Kliecified  in  the  declaration  of  taking,  and 
the  right  to  the  money  depcsiieri  as  estinunrd 
just  compensation  .sliall  linniediatelv  vest  in 
tlie  pi  rsinit;  entitled  thereto.  Tlie  court,  after 
a  licaring.  shall  make  a  finding  as  to  the 
atnount  of  moiipy  which  constitutes  Jtist 
compensation  for  surli  jiropeny  and  shall 
iiMke  nil  award  and  eutf-r  judgment  ao.  ord- 
liigly.  Such  jud-ment  srial!  include,  as  part 
of  tiie  just  tompen.sation  awarded,  interest 
•  ji)  'he  ainouu!  hiially  awarditl  as  the  value 
of  the  property  on  the  date  of  taking  minu.-; 
t!i>?  amount  deposited  m  tlic  court  on  .such 
date,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  aimuin 
lioni  tlie  dale  oi  taking  to  the  date  of 
p.iyiiiem. 

"(4)  Upoti  application  by  the  parties  in  in- 
terest, the  court  may  order  inimediaie  pa\- 
iiient  Ol  the  money  deposited  In  tlie  conn  or 
ci:y  part  thereof  for  or  on  account  of  the 


Jtist  compensation  to  be  awarded  In  the  pro- 
ceeding. If  the  Just  compensation  awarded 
by  the  court  exceeds  the  amount  deposited, 
the  court  shall  enter  a  Judgment  against  the 
Corjjoratlon  for  the  amount  of  the  deticiency 

"(5)  Upon  the  tiling  of  a  declaration  ol 
taking,  the  court  may  fix  tiie  time  within 
which  and  the  terms  upon  winch  the  panics 
in  pos.ses.sion  shall  surrender  possession  of 
the  property  taken  to  the  Corporation,  "llie 
court  may  enter  such  orders  as  it  deems  just 
and  equi'ahle  with  respect  to  any  encum- 
brances, liens,  taxes,  assessments,  iri-surance, 
cir  other  charces  which  are  applicable  to  sucli 
property. 

"(ei  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to — 

"(li  establish  improved  reservations  sy.s- 
tems  and  advertising, 

"(2)  service,  maintaiti.  rejjair.  and  rel-.a- 
bilitate  railroad  passenger  equipment; 

"(3)  conduct  research  and  development 
.■ud  demonstration  program.s  respecting  new 
rail  passenger  services; 

"(4)  develop  and  demonstrate  improved 
rolling  stock; 

"(5)  establish  and  maiiram  essential  fixed 
facilities  for  the  operation  of  passenger 
trains  on  lines  and  routes  miliided  in  tiie 
basic  system,  over  winch  no  liirough  pas.sen- 
ger  trams  are  being  oper.iied  at  the  time  of 
eiiadment  of  this  Act.  including  necessary 
track  connections  between  lines  on  tlie  .same 
or  ditlerent  railroads; 

"(ti)  purciiase  C)r  len-e  rail)  ■•.id  rolliiuj 
stock;  and 

"(7)  develop  and  operate  inlernatKJiial  ni- 
teiciiy  rail  pas.senger  service  between  points 
within  the  Uiiiied  States  and  points  in  Can- 
ada and  -Mexico,  including  Montreal,  Canada; 
Vancouver.  Canada:  and  Nuevo  I  aredo,  Mex- 
ico. For  purpo.ses  of  section  404)bl  ol  this 
Act,  sucii  international  rail  passenger  .service 
is  service  included  witliin  the  basic  system  " 

Sfc  4.  Section  ;i06  of  the  Rail  Pa.s.senger 
Service  Act  (45  US.C.  54f))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  tliertoi  the  following  new 
-obseci  ion: 

"(h)  The  Corporation  or  any  i-ailroad  or 
government  ageiicv  contracting  lor  the  oper- 
ation of  intercity  trains  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  state  or  local  law  interfering  with  its 
eilicient  provision  ol  nviil.  e\pre.--,s.  or  auto- 
ferry  service  ". 

Sfc.  5.  Section  ;l08(hi  of  Hie  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  (4.'>  U.S.C  .'^48ib  i  )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •Januirj  15  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof   'Mnrcli  15". 

Src.  6.  Section  401  ;ci  of  tl;e  Rail  Passf-U'jer 
Service  Act  (45  US.C  561  (ci  i  is  amended  by 
sinking  'No"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  Except  as  provided  m  secuon  3()oib)  of  this 
Act  coiiceMiing  auto-ferry  service,  no". 

Sf.c.  7.  Section  402  of  llie  Rail  Pas.-en^tr 
Sv^rvice  Act  (45  US.C.  5ti2)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sub.section  (c)  as  .subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  the  following  new  siib- 
Eect  Ion  • 

"(ci  If  liie  Corpora ti.-in  .Trd  a  i-ailroad  cr 
government  agency  are  unable  to  agree  up.m 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  the  sale  to 
the  C'lrporation  of  property  i  including  imer- 
ests  111  property)  owned  by  .-uch  railroad  or 
agency  and  required  for  the  consmicticn  oi 
tiMcks  or  other  lacili'ies  ncce.s.sary  to  provide 
intercity  rail  pa.ssenger  service,  the  Corpo- 
ration  m:^y  apply  to  the  Coniniission  for  an 
order  esoijiisiiing  (he  neo<l  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  siicli  pr  >pcrty  and  directing  that 
such  railriad  or  agency  convey  siicii  jirop- 
er'y  to  the  Corpor.ilioii  on  reasonaole  teiMits 
and  ooiidilii<n.>.  imluding  jusi  eoiiipeiis.nio.i. 
Unle.ss  the  Commission  finds  that — 

"(1)  ooiivt  y.uice  of  suvii  projierty  to  the 
C  .rnoration  would  significantly  impn;r  the 
abihty  of  the  railroad  or  I'jiency  to  e;»nv  out 
its  .ibli.at ions  as  a  common  carrier;  and 

"(2  the  Corpora' ion  can  adtqu.uely  met 
its  obliuatioius  to  provide  modern  elticieiu, 
and  econoinical  rail  pas.seiiucr  ocrv  icc  by  the 
ac()uisili,moi  all  .•rin' ivo  pioperty  (hicluding 


Interests  In  property)  which  Is  available  for 
sale  on  reasonable  terms  to  the  Corpora' Ion 
or  wiilch  Is  available  to  the  Corpora'  ion  pur- 
suant to  section  305(d)  of  this  Act, 
the  need  of  tiie  Corjioration  for  sucli  prop- 
erty shall  be  fotmd  to  be  established,  and  the 
Commission  .<:hall  order  such  property  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Corporatioii  on  su.h  reason- 
able '.orm-s  and  conditions  .■i.s  it  may  pre- 
scribe, includmi;  Just  conipen.s>ition.  The 
Commission  .shall  expediie  proceedings  un- 
der this  subsection  and  shall,  in  any  event, 
issue  its  order  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  receipt  of  the  .Tpphca- 
tion  from  liie  Corporation.  If  Just  compensa- 
tion has  not  been  determined  as  of  the  aa.e 
of  such  order,  the  order  shall  recjuire.  as  part 
of  Just  compensation,  payment  oi  interest 
by  the  Corporation  at  the  rate  of  6  ji'ir 
centum  per  annum  from  tiie  date  prescric^ed 
for  conveyance  until  the  date  oi  paymeu;  oi 
Just  compensation. 

Sf.c.  8.  Section  403  of  the  Rail  Pa-ssenger 
Service  Act,  (45  U.S.C.  5ij:J  i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  i.hereol  the  following  neiv 
subsection  : 

"idi  The  C orji.ir.iti  in  shall  initiate  not 
less  than  one  experimental  route  each  ye.ir 
such  route  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  snail  operate  sach  route  lor  not  ies.s 
tiiaii  two  ye.irs.  After  sucli  two-year  perii.d. 
■he  Secretary  shall  terminate  such  route  n 
he  finds  that  it  has  attracted  Insutficient 
patronage  to  serve  tlie  public  convenience 
and  nepe.s.sny,  or  he  may  designate  »iic!i 
route  as  a  part  ol  the  basic  system." 

Skc.  9  (a I  Section  601  of  the  Rail  Pas.sen- 
g'.r  Service  A<  t  (45  U  S  C  fjOl  I  is  ainendeti  'O 
re..d  as  follows: 

"^'■TH<lFTZATl(lN    FOR   API'ROPII  KtlO.N 

"lai  Tiiere  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ai'd  to  the  Secreiary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  JiUjc 
iO.  1974.  sutli  .sums  as  are  necessary,  nol  to 
to  exceed  .$  185.000.000.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  such  authorization  shall  be 
made  available  to  liie  Se-  retar^,'  lor  payment 
io  the  Coiporation  during  Uie  fi.scal  year  lor 
v.iiich  appropriated  and  .-itall  remain  av.iil- 
able  until  expended  Such  :  uiiis  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Secretr.rv  in  the  CorporatK.n.  for  e>- 
pend'ture  by  it  m  accordance  with  spendii);; 
plans  ap))ro\ed  by  Congr.-.-.-)  at  the  time  of 
appropriation 

"(iJlil)  Whenever  the  Corporation  suo- 
mils  any  badgei  esumate  or  request  to  ti.t 
President,  the  Department  of  'IraiLsportn- 
tioii.  or  the  Oilice  of  Mana',;einent  and 
Budget,  it  .--liall  coucurien'ly  transinn  a  copv 
oi  that  estimate  or  request  to  the  Coiigres- 

"i2»  Wliene\er  the  Corpcjraiion  sub'u  '^ 
any  legislative  recommendation,  proposed 
testunoiiv,  or  comments  on  leg'.slai  Ion  to  ii>e 
Prcsultnl  or  liie  Depiirtineiit  of  Transport a- 
lloii.  or  the  Ollice  of  Management  hi. a 
Budget.  It  .shall  concurrently  iraiisinn  a  cwp\ 
thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  oltker  or  ag»  iic\ 
ol  the  United  Stales  shall  h;i\e  any  author- 
ity to  require  the  Corporation  to  submit  i"- 
le-.'islai  ive  rei  ommeiida"  ions,  proposed  tp-,|. 
nu>nv,  or  coininenis  on  !e;  islation  to  anv  oiSi- 
cer  or  agencv  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proval, ciiiiiinems  or  review,  prior  to  llie 
sviinnissidn  <n  such  recomniendauons,  (e-'i- 
niouy.  or  ci>iniixenls  to  llie  Coogiess". 

an.  10.  la'  Section  G02idl  of  the  F  i:l 
Pa-sCi'-gT  Service  Act  i45  US  C  0i)2(ai-  i- 
amended  i<>  read  rs  follows: 

"(d)  The  aggreuare  inipaid  prin -ipal 
aniouni  of  seoiiritics.  obligations,  or  loan- 
ovusuiiidniu'  at  any  one  tune,  whicn  are 
gnaranueu  bv  me  .Stiietary  under  this  .-e. - 
tion.  may  not  exceed  jjOO.OOO.OeO.  The  S'  - 
retarv  shall  presi  rtbe  and  collect  a  rea.sci  - 
fl'ile  annual  guarantee. fee  " 

lb)  Seotiv.n  (j02  of  -m  h  .^cl  (45  U  S.C  iM  2) 
IS  tnriher  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tlie  following  new  siibsect loii : 

"Igl  NolvMthstundmg  any  (Jt hei  provision 
of  ihi  .  Ac!,  a  gu.iiaiuee  niav  iv.t    be  ni..ue 
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of  a  security,  obligation,  or  loan  If  the  in- 
cr.m?  iroin  buili  SL-curity.  obligation,  or  loan 
winch  l;i  nut  includable  in  gross  Income  for 
ihc  iiiirpcae>  of  clnpter  1  of  the  Inlerual 
Rfvouiio  Code  of  1U54.'". 

arc.  11.  Section  801  of  the  Rail  Passentjfr 
S^  vice  Act  cf  1970  ( '.5  U.S  C.  G41)  i-=  anicncl- 
<-a  to  read  .13  follows: 

"KEGULATIONS  AND  ENFOKCEMENT 

'I'.-i  The  CjmmisKion  Shall  prom  ul|;  .Me  and 
s>haU  from  tni.e  to  lime  revise  ^uch  regula- 
tioni  as  a  c  jn.siders  neceiosry  to  provide 
.adequate  .soruce,  oquipmenr.  ir.ciis  and 
other  fn?ilitiC3  fcr  intercity  rail  passenger 
service. 

••(!>)  .Anv  per^^ou  who  i.,  found  by  the 
Ccjmmisriirin.  upon  its  own  mil  la  live  or 
I'.irouuh  peution  of  any  person,  to  be  in 
violiiti.m  uf  any  regulation  issued  ui.;ier 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  any  stand- 
ard tstablUhed  pursuant  to  section  402id) 
of  tlus  A-t  ;;h.ill  be  a.  .ie-;,c>d  a  civil  penally 
bv  the  Commi.sion  or  its  deisfiu.ited  atier.t 
El.  h  day  of  nnicompliance  shall  constitute 
a  separate  violation.  The  amount  of  such 
peiialiy  sli.iil  iu>t  ;  •itved  $5,000  fir  each  such 
violation.  No  penalty  .shall  be  .issc.'-  cd  ti  1- 
le.-.s  tlie  prrson  is  pivcn  notice  and  an  op- 
poriunitv  i.ir  ;t  hearing  m  afcordance  v.ith 
section  554  cf  tiMe  5.  United  States  Code. 
.•\ny  such  penalty  m.iy  be  con;;)r.ini3cd  by 
the  Cominis.'^um  c/r  its  dcsig:;;iied  aj^enr 

■■(c)  If  a  person  fails  to  p.iy  anv  pen.  Ity 
a-se-s.^ed  un;;cr  :;ub>eclion  (bi  cT  this  sec- 
tion, the  Comni.ssion  ni.iy  by  its  own  ai- 
t/.rneys  Inatiiulc  and  pros  cute  a  (•i\  ii  actiun 
against  such  pcr.iou  in  the  district  court  uf 
the  United  St.itcs  for  any  district  in  which 
such  per.-f/n  is  .'niiud.  re-ides,  or  transacts 
husineas,  to  coUlcI  such  pen.ilty,  or  the 
Commission  may  request  and  the  Attrrnev 
General  ."ih.ill  institute  and  prosecute  such 
action.  Such  court  shall  have  juri^dictinn 
to  luar  and  d?"ide  such  action,  regardless  cf 
amount  in  rotitroversy.  In  liearin^  an  fiction 
under  this  sub-eclion,  the  court  shall  sus- 
tnni  the  Co mmi.s.^ ion's  tindins  of  vinlntion 
and  the  amount  of  civil  penilty  a^ses^ed  if 
such  action  la  supported  by  subs'anti  a 
evidence  ". 
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DFTPARTMENT  OP  AGRICT.'LTURE 
AND  ENVIRONMEKTAI,  AN.O  CON- 
SUMER PROIFCTION  AGENCIES 
APPROPRI.\TIONS.  1971 

The  Seiri^e  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  8619'  making 
n!.-i)ropriations  for  tlie  Doparlmmt  of 
A.:,'ric!uyiUre  and  cnvii-onmrntnl  and  con- 
.-.umer  iJiol.::ction  pro-rrams  for  the  fscnl 
year  endin-  June  30.  1074,  and  for  other 
purpo.^r.s. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Prr.-idcnt.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  cotisesU  that  Jack  Lewi'?  have 
the  privileuo  of  the  floor  during'  the  con- 
iideratnn  cf  thl^  mcasui-p 

The  PR.E3IDING  OFFT':'rR.  Wilh- 
oui  oojiction.  it  IS  .-;o  ordnod. 

Mr.  xMcGEE.  Mr.  Pro^c;  ,it.  i  a.'-k 
nnannr.^u.'i  t-jn^eiit  timt  riie  a:ncndnients 
of  the  Appro!)rintion.s  Stibrnnimittec  on 
Agrifulture  and  the  Envirnnnirnt  be  con- 
nidercd  ar.d  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill  as  tliu.s  amended  be  rc;,aided  lor 
the  pui|)0se  of  amendment  a.s  original 
te.\t.  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
.•■tiail  be  V,  lived  by  rca.son  or  the  aeree- 
nf'nt  to  that  request. 

TliC-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obic'^tion'^  Tiie  Ciiair  hear.;  none,  and  it 
i ;  .so  ordered. 

The  amondment.s  asreod  to  en  bloc 
areas  follov,--; 

On  paKO  1.  in  lino  4.  nft-r  "ap;HO- 
p;  iated."  in.<ert  "and  shall  be  made  avail- 


able for  expenditure  except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  by  law.": 

On  pace  2.  in  line  14.  strike  out  "SIO  - 
822.000"  and  in.<=ert  "$10,872,000"; 

On  page  3,  beginning  in  line  13,  strike 
out: 

None  of  the  funds  proiided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  tlie  salarirs  of  any  per- 
sonnel which  carries  out  the  jirovislons  of 
section  610  ol  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1D70. 

None  of  tlie  Uiuds  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  Ije  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  person- 
nel who  formulate  or  carry  out: 

( 1  )  programs  for  the  1974  crop  vear  under 
which  the  aggregate  payments  for  the  when', 
fed.  gniins.  and  ujiland  cotton  proprains 
for  price  support,  set  aside,  diversion,  and  re- 
scnirce  adjustment  to  one  person  exceed 
.$20,000,  or. 

12)  a  projrram  effective  after  December  31. 
1973,  which  sanctions  the  sale  cr  lease  of 
cotton  acreage  allotments. 

On  page  5.  in  hne  1,  strike  out  "172.- 
700.000  '  and  insert  "SI78.82C.900". 

On  page  6.  at  the  end  of  hne  1.  insert 
••Providrcl  furlhrr.  That  .'^830.000  of  this 
appropriation  .shall  remain  available 
until  e::pcnded  for  plans,  construction, 
a;.d  improvement  of  facilities  williout 
re:;aid    o  the  foregoing  limitations;" 

On  page  7.  in  line  2.  strike  out  •.SS.OOO,- 
000"  and  insert  "SIO.OOO.OOO":  in  line 
22,  strike  out  "$287,171,000"  and  insert 
",?3 12,871,000"; 

On  page  8.  at  th,e  end  of  linn  1,  strike 
out  'conditions"  and  in.scrt  "conditinns, 
and  .'S49.000  000  ••hall  be  for  repayment  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  ad- 
vances land  intere:t  thereon)  made  in 
accordance  vith  authoi  itie.-;  containrd  in 
the  provisions  of  tlve  appropriation 
items  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
."^ervice  in  the  Agriculture-Environment- 
al and  Consumer  Protection  Ajipropria- 
tion  Act.  1972,  and  for  tlie  Animal  and 
PJant  Health  In.si3cctor  Service  in  the 
ATrictilture-Fnvironmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Appropriation  Act 
1073:". 

On  page  9.  beginning  in  line  11.  insert: 
"Provided  further.  That  $0,700,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  lor 
plans,  construction,  and  improvement  of 
facilities,  v.itinut  regard  to  limitations 
contained  liercin:". 

On  page  10,  in  line  7.  strike  out  "S^s.- 
oo.T.ooO"  and  insert  "$69,104,000";  in  line 

15.  strike  out  "35.902,000"  and  in.-ert 
"$G,444,00C";  in  line  IS,  strike  out  "$11,- 
183,000"  and  insert  "$11,583,000";  in  liiie 
21,  strike  out  "$5;)0,000"  and  insert 
S2.50U.000; 

On  page  11.  in  line  5,  .strike  out  "$86,- 
700.000"  and  insert  "$90,121,000";  in  line 

16.  strike  out  "$434,217,000"  r.nd  in-crt 
"$141,217,000": 

On  page  12,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "t'500,- 
000"  and   in.sert  $2,500,000";    in  line's, 
strike     out     "$195,027,000"     and     insert 
"S204.O27.000"; 

On  page  13,  in  line  2.  after  "S4.546.- 
000"  insert  a  colon  and  the  follduing 
"That  not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall  be 
.".vpilable  for  empioymcnt  under  5  U  3  C. 
3109."  In  line  22.  r-trike  out  "$22,834,200" 
and  in.iert  "$22,859,200:" 

On  page  14.  in  line  22,  strike  out  $15,- 
.')0.')  000"  and  in.sert  "$15,780,090"; 

On  parte  IG.  in  line  3.  strike  out  "$34.- 
5::!8  000"  and  insert  "S34.PP5.000"; 

On  page  17,  in  line  3,  si  i  ike  out  "ODOS. 
500,000"   and  insert   "$510,560,003    fin 


cludirg  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  as- 
sist local  public  or  nonju-ofit  agencies 
v.irh  the  cost  of  distributing  supplemen- 
tal foods  to  pregnatit  and  lactating 
women  and  infants  and"; 

On  rage  18,  in  line  6.  strike  out  -$4.- 
05-:,C50"  and  insert  "$4,154,G50":  in  line 
23,  strike  out  "$25,805,000"  and  insert 
$26,000,000"; 

On  page  19,  in  line  18.  strike  out  "$189,- 
051,000"  and  insert  •$289,051,000";  in 
hne  21.  strike  out  ••$264,587,000"  and  in- 
sert ".?364.587.000:  Provided,  That  the 
availability  of  thi ;  approi'riation  is  con- 
tingent upon  enactment  of  necessary 
Icpi^.Iative  au'hori''ation." 

On  iiage  24.  in  line  18.  strike  out  "$5,- 
000,000'  and  insert  "$20,000,000." 

On  page  25,  in  line  20,  alter  "loans," 
insert  "not  less  than":  and  in  the  same 
line,  after  "$018,000,000"  insert  "but  not 
more  than  $750,000,000":  in  line  21.  after 
"1'  cr.?."  insert  "not  le.ss  than";  In  line  22. 
after  the  first  comma,  in.sert  "but  not 
more  than  $200,000, 000, "•; 

On  pr.ge  27,  in  line  1,  strike  out 
"i.1,500.000.000"  and  insert  "$2,144,- 
OPO.OOO":  in  line  2.  after  "not"  strike 
out  "to  ex.-eed  $5'tO.00O,00O"  and  in- 
sert "less  than  $1,200,000,000";  in  line 
3,  after  "for"  insert  "subsidized  inter- 
est": in  line  5,  aft-rr  "Secretary"  insert 
a  colon  and  tlie  follov.-in-:  •■Provided 
That  the  Secretary  may.  on  an  in.sured 
b'tsis  or  other ■\i.se.  sell  any  note's  in  the 
fund  or  sell  certificrics  of  beneficial 
o',\norship  therein  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  the  piivate  market,  or  to 
su';h  other  sources  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.  Any  sale  by  the  Secretary  of 
notes  or  of  ben':'ficial  o\vncr.-,hip  therein 
shiill  be  treated  as  a  sa^e  of  as.scts  for  the 
i;;ii-i)0se  of  the  Budget  and  Arcoiaitmg 
Act.  1921.  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that 
the  Secretaiy,  under  an  agreement  v.-ith 
the  iHirchaser  or  purchasers,  holds  th? 
debt  instruments  evidencing  the  loans 
and  hold,'-  or  reinvct.'  payments  thf^roon 
for  ihe  pure  ha.^er  or  purchasers  of  the 
notes  or  of  the  certificates  of  beneficial 
ownership  therein  :•'. 

On  page  28,  in  line  15,  after  "disaster' 
in;ort  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Pro- 
rid- d.  That  the  Secretary  may,  on  an 
insured  basis  or  otherwise,  sell  anv  notes 
in  the  fund  or  sell  certificates  of  bene- 
ficial ov.-nership  therein  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tieasiiry.  to  the  pri\ate  market, 
or  to  such  other  sources  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  dotermine.  Any  .-ale  by  llie  Sec- 
retary of  noi.es  or  of  beiH  fici  d  ownei-sliip 
therein  shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of  as- 
sets for  tlie  purpose  of  the  Budget  and 
Afcounting  Act.  1921.  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary,  under  an 
agreement  with  t!ie  purchaser  or  pur- 
cha.-ers,  holds  the  debt  instruments  evi- 
dencing the  loans  and  holds  or  itiavi;:,ts 
liaymeiiLs  thereon  for  the  punha.ser 
or  purchasers  of  tiie  notes  or  of  ihe 
crrtificatcs  ol  beneficial  ov.T.ci-siiip 
therein.". 

On  ija'.'o  29.  in  line  16,  stri:;e  cut 
"S.3.000,000"  and  insert  "S15  000.000":  in 
line  22.  .■strike  out  ".$3,000,000"  and  in.'crt 
'  $5  000.000"; 

On  page  30.  at  the  beginniiig  of  Hne  5, 
strike  out  "water  and  sewer"  and  insert 
"water,  waste  disposal  and  ether  commu- 
nity": in  line  6,  strike  out  '$445,000,000." 
and  insert  '  ;?545,r'00.000  and":  in  line  7, 
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.strike  out  "$100,000,000:  and  comminiity 
facility  loans,  $50,000,000"  and  in.sert 
•  $400,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may,  on  an  insured  basis  or  other- 
v.isc.  sell  any  notes  in  the  fund  or  sell  cer- 
tificates  of  beneficial  ownershijj  tlierein 
10  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  tlie 
private  market,  or  to  .such  otlier  .sources 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  Any  sale 
by  tiie  Secretary  ol  notes  or  of  beneficial 
ownership  therein  shall  be  treated  as  a 
sale  of  assets  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  not- 
v.itiKstanding  the  fact  tliat  the  Secretary, 
under  an  agreement  with  the  purchaser 
or  purchn,sers.  holds  the  debt  instruments 
evidencing  the  loans  and  holds  or  invests 
payments  thereon  for  tlie  purchaser  or 
purcha.sei's  of  the  notes  or  of  the  certifi- 
cates of  beneficial  ownersliip  therein," 

On  page  33.  in  line  19,  strike  out 
•'■S49. 475.000"  and  insert  '•$50,375,000"; 
beginning  in  line  20,  strike  out: 

For  .111  amount  to  provide  "or  the  prepara- 
tiiin  of  Environmental  Impact  Statements  as 
required  by  section  102(2)  (Ci  ol  tiie  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  on  ail  propo.sed  ac- 
tions by  the  Environineiual  Proieciion 
Agency,  e.Ncrpt  where  pr.jliibiled  hv  law. 
*5.()00,000, 

And  in.sert 

For  an  amoun;  lo  provide  for  the  prepar.i- 
tioii  of  envirunmeutal  expUuiaiioiis  on  all 
propo.sed  actions  by  the  Enviroiunenial  Pro- 
tection Agency,  $5.0UO.0UO. 

On  page  34.  in  line  7,  after  the  semi- 
colon, in.sert  ■uniforms,  or  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5901- 
5902;"  in  line  14.  strike  out  '$154,175.- 
000"  and  iixsert  ■'$182,975,000":  in  line  15. 
strike  out  "SI  3.000.000'  and  in.sert  '  S9.- 
000.000  ":  in  hne  23.  after  the  semicolon, 
in.sert  "uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor, 
a.s  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5901-5902;". 

On  page  35.  in  hne  5.  strike  out  •■$251.- 
100,000'  and  in.sert  "$258,500,000";  in 
line  6.  strike  out  ■$5,700,000"  and  insert 
"$1,700,000";  in  line  8,  strike  out  "1973" 
and  the  period  and  in.sert  •1973:  Pro- 
vided. That  these  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  a<-tivities  author- 
ized by  sectioiLs  1 04 1  g  i  ( 1)  and  >  2  >  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act." 
In  line  17.  after  ••waste"  insert  'to  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  (REAPi  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  1974  program". 

On  page  36,  in  line  6  after  the  semi- 
colon, insert  "uniforms,  or  allowances 
therefor,  a.s  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5901- 
5902;"  in  line  12,  strike  out  "$45,950,000  " 
and  in.sert  "$46,850,000".  Beginning  in 
line  19,  insert: 

In  allocating  fvuids  for  reimbursemenL 
luider  Section  20(5  ol  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amtudnients  of  1972.  ol 
the  total  amount  of  $19  billion  available  lor 
the  purposes  of  that  Section,  tlie  Adminls- 
irator  of  tlie  En\  ironmental  Protection 
Agencv  shall  oblii/nte  no  less  than  $200  mil- 
lion for  reiinbur.-fiafiit  provided  for  by  Stib- 
.section  206(bi . 

On  page  37,  in  line  8.  strike  out  ••$2.- 
000.000"  and  in.sert  "$4.000,000 ";  begin- 
ning in  line  12,  in.sert : 

NvimN-Ai.  Study  Commtssion  o.n   Wmh! 
Quality  Man.\cement 

SALARttS    AfJD    EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  N.iiicnial 
.Study   Commission   on   Water  Quality  Man- 


agement authorised  by  section  315  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972   (86  Stat,  816-904),  $7,500,000: 

On  page  39.  in  line  14.  strike  out  "air- 
craft" and  in.sert  ••aircraft:  and  for  nec- 
essary expenses  for  carrying  out  resiion- 
.sibilities  under  .section  302  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  i  Public  Law 
92-419'.  approved  August  30,  1972.". 

In  line  18.  stnke  out  ••S160.000.000" 
and  insert  ••$168,069,000.  ' 

On  page  41.  in  line  10.  strike  out  ••$7.- 
053.000"  and  insert  •'$12,000,000." 

On  page  45,  beginnmu  in  line  19.  in- 
sfi-t; 

WAIKR    BANK    TKOGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  m.o 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Bank 
-Act  (16  U.S.C.  1301-13111,  SIO.OOO.OOO, 
lo  remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  46,  beginning  in  line  8.  in- 
sert : 

OFFICE    OP    CON.SU.MTR     AFFAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  Consumer  AfTairs,  established  by  Exec- 
utive Order  11583  of  February  24.  1971. 
as  amended,  SI. 200. 000,  includincr  .serv- 
ices authorized  by  5 

On  jiage  47.  at  tk.e  end  of  line  17.  .strike 
out  "area"  and  insert  "area:  Provided. 
That  funds  made  available  by  this  .sec- 
tion for  the  Food  anc.  Drug  Administra- 
tion tea  insjiection  pro;^ram  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  fees  collected  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  accordance  with 
t!ie  Tea  Import  Act  '21  U.S.C.  41 1.  as 
amended. '. 

On  page  49.  in  line  3.  .strike  out  •$29.- 
eOO.OOO^  and  insert  •'$32,090,000":  in  line 
17.  strike  out  -$16,110,000  "  and  in.sert 
••S28.110.000^'; 

And  on  iiage  50.  in  line  15.  .strike  out 
••$25,000,000"  and  in.sert  "697. 123.000": 
and  111  line  18.  strike  out  ".S2. 200. 000. 000  " 
and  insert  ••$2.500,000,000^^. 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee is  reporting  today  its  recom- 
mendation for  approiM-iations  for  the 
Depaifment  of  Agriculture  and  the  en- 
vironmental and  consumer  agencies.  I 
will  cap.sulize  the  bill  as  reported,  for  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  lengthy 
and  detailed  explanation  of  the  various 
.segment,s  of  this  bill.  But  in  order  to 
expedite  matters  in  this  body.  I  will  re- 
port its  highlights  informally, 

Tlie  bill  appropriates  a  total  of  $10.- 
159.208.500.  That  is  a  great  deal  of 
money.  That  exceeds  tlie  budget  esti- 
mates by  $653  million.  It  is  more  than 
the  House  figure  by  $773  million.  But  it 
is  below  our  la.st  year's  appropriation  bill 
by  $2.5  billion.  That  is  the  significant 
ftictor  in  this  effort. 

Tlie  committee,  in  its  deliberations, 
made  every  effort  to  cut.  to  trim,  and  .vet 
to  iireserve  the  equities  that  are  .so  im- 
portant in  this  measure.  Tlie  fact  that 
we  succeedecJ  in  going  under  our  effort 
last  year  by  $2.5  billion.  I  think,  is  testi- 
mony to  the  efforts  of  the  committee  and 
its  membership. 

I  particularly  want  to  express  my  ap- 
prtx-iation  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  <Mr.  Fonc.  >.  for  his  diligent  ef- 
forts in  attempting  to  arrive  at  iust  allo- 
cations and  at  the  same  time  respecting 
the  urgency  of  economies  in  tiiese  par- 
ticul.arly  troubling  days.  Also.  I  express 


my  aijpreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr.  Yovnc  > .  who  sjieiit  a 
great  deal  of  time  v.itli  us  on  tins  meas- 
ure, and  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'M'-.  Hrtska'.  Until  tliis  year.  Senator 
Hruska  and  I  were  the  team  working  on 
tills  maf^er:  but  the  shifting  of  other  re- 
spon.>ibilities  iias  made  it  necessary  that 
he  serve  in  another  capa'-ity.  Nonethe- 
less, his  expertise  and  cooperation  on  all 
the  measures  are  very  much  appreciated 
'Die  chainiian  of  the  ifull  committee.  Sen- 
ator McCi  t!  LAN.  wa.s  iinaluable  m  arriv- 
ing at  compromi.ses  and  ad.iustment>  m 
till;  balant  e  of  n  all. 

Finally,  all  the  members  of  the  suU- 
committce  iiarticipated  witii  an  attend- 
ance that  exceeded  all  preceding  experi- 
ences— at  least,  in  my  tenure  as  chaii - 
man  of  the  subcommittee.  Tliere  wa.s  al- 
most a  religious  fervor  in  attendance  at 
the  subcommittee  markup  sessions. 

I  .should  like  to  discuss  briefly  at  this 
point  a  decision  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  suocommittee  and  lived  witli  by 
all  of  us  m  regard  t-o  hearings.  After 
last  years  hearings  in  which  we  .spent 
several  hundred  hours  m  toto  listening 
to  the  Departments  ca.se  for  agricultural 
Iirograms,  listening  to  all  facets  of  ou: 
population  concerned  with  tho.-e  prob- 
lems, we  were  suddenly  confronted  with- 
out warning  or  intimation — in  fact.  Wf 
re, id  about  if  in  the  newspapcr.s — t.hal 
the  Secretary  had  not  only  cut  back  funds 
throu'ili  a  Ireezing  process  but  al.-~o  elim- 
inated programs  tor  which  he  himsel: 
had  requested  funds  and  in  behall  oj 
winch  he  had  submitted  a  ca.se  elofjuently 
for  the  continuation  of  those  programs 
V,  hcii  we  iieid  thasc  hearings  a  year  auo 
So.  becau-e  oi  the  summary  way  in 
which  I  felt  the  committee  had  been 
trea'ed  after  its  cnnsticntious  efforts  to 
iiear  it  all  out  and  to  do  the  best  it 
could.  I  annouii'-ed  we  would  not  be  in- 
terested this  year  in  hearing  from  the 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture  and  his  a.ssist- 
ani.N  on  their  petition  for  new  recjuest^ 
lor  agriculture  apjjropriations. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  straining  the 
sen.se  of  responsibility  and  to  be  an  im- 
position on  committee  membeis.  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  last  Christmas- 
time. \^^.en  the  program  for  2-percent 
RE.A  loans  at  tJiat  time  v.ere  summarily 
disjiosed  of  by  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  well  as  the  Water  Bank,  the 
Water  and  Sewer  Development  program 
and  tlie  RE.AP  were  all  wiped  out  after 
funds  were  requested  for  them  during 
the  hearings. 

We  felt  there  was  no  assuiaiice  thai 
whatever  the  committee  did  this  year 
however  detailed  our  liearings  miglit 
have  been,  we  would  liave  no  assurance 
that  our  dehberations  would  be  honored 
or  recognized 

Tlierefore,  m  ouj-  procedures  we  stud- 
ied carefully  tlie  Hoti.se  hearings;  ve 
yielded  very  substantially  to  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  lor  economies  in  Go\  erii- 
ment.  and  on  the  basis  of  our  accumula- 
tive records  m  all  these  well-known  pro- 
grams, ongoing  activities,  we  submitte^i 
our  proposed  overall  btidget. 

Mr.  HRUSKA    Mr.  President,  will  th- 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yieid  to  tin 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  with  interest  that 
the  Ser.ator  horn  Nebraska  hears  the 
e.\-ianation  for  the  lack  of  hearings  on 
Ihic  hill.  It  IS  the  first  time  in  my  exptri- 
encc  in  Co.ngrc.ss.  let  alone  my  experience 
V  on  the  Committee  un  Aiiproprialions. 
ihut  tins  .Situation  ha;,  occurred.  I  would 
'r.:e  to  m..ke  inciuuy  of  ihe  Senator  from 
Wyomiiiij  ra  a  later  time  as  to  his  ex- 
:eitations  for  the  lollowinsi  iear. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  may  I  say 
'..uh  respect  to  wiping  oat  the  programs 
..nd  the  impoundment  of  fund.-;— a  v.ord 
which  has  a  wide  and  v.ickcd  coniioU- 
ticn  in  the  n:inds  of  some  people— and  in 
connection  with  the  policy  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  A-riculture, 
'.;.t;er  con,>idci aliens  v.ere  existent. 

To  he  sure  there  are  priorities,  ex- 
IM-e.ssed  in  our  appropriations  bills  for 
Lliis  fiscal  year.  There  are  piioritics  that 
also  mujt  Li  estabii;>hed  on  a  national 
basL-;.  A  nation  v.hich  has  been  very 
.-everely  cndangeiou  by  devahiation  of  its 
currency,  and  otiier  economic  problems 
must  cut  dov.n  on  extiu\ai-'ant  expendi- 
tures to  in.sure  continued  existence  hi 
all  orderlv  fashion.  It  was  the  judgment 
of  the  adn;inistration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  uhen  it  came  to  cut- 
ting down  or  eiiininaiing  pior^ram.s  that 
tiie  higher  priority  was  bjing  .-erved. 

Tlmt,  of  ourse.  i^  a  debatable  qiies- 
:ion.  It  v,.''.s  v.ith  same  reluctance  that  I 
acquiesced  in  the  lack  of  hearin:,-s;  fiivt, 
becau.se  of  the  in;pa(  t  it  lia:,  on  the  Ap- 
oropriaticn.;  ComnuUec  and  Con:;res.s, 
.uid.  tccond,  because  this  method  short- 
changed those  peoijle  uho  are  lntel■e.•^ted 
in  agiiculture  and  v.ould  desire  to  come 
here  and  present  their  views  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

My  next  question  is:  What  a.>)=urance 
is  there.  e\ea  wiihout  iitariim-;.  that  the 
o.'cretary  of  Asricultuie  will  pay  any 
■renter  attc-nt.on  to  the  bill  wc  turn  out, 
uithout  hearings,  than  he  would  if  we 
had  the  ret-ular  hearings,  which  serve  a 
hmhly  usclul  purijose? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  -ay  to  my  col- 
Lague  that  there  i.-,  no  a'  ■urance;  wc 
■aruiot  hiuve  any  assurance  on  some- 
'hing  like  that,  particularly  after  the 
v.ay  it  was  liandled  last  year.  That  was 
a  shock  to  a  great  man.',  of  us. 

We  would  iiave  ex|)cctcd  that  a  re- 
poiisible  head  of  a  departmn-l  v.ould 
it  least  ha\e  cxtfikded  tlie  coiute.sy  to 
the  committee,  to  its  chairman  and 
lanking  minority  member,  of  preceding 
the  Wa.-.hjngton  Po.^t  release  with  a  lit- 
tle con  uitation  v  iiii  inrml.itr.s  of  the 
'ommittee.  We  thou^dit  that  w  i.s  a  coui- 
''.:■>:■,■  that  should  have  been  extend.' tl. 

Second,  as  to  tl'ininnted  pi  oghams  for 

.vhich   he.   himself,   had   reciuested   tiie 

:u!ids,  I  think  the  Con-litutirm  prob.ibly 

voidd  ur,lify  our  c:i)"ri.,tin!i  that  there 

ould  have  been  a  .subm>.  i.-n  of  a  case 

lo  v.jpe  it  out,  a.^  lent,'  as  it  v  as  an  on- 

K-jiu-:  piot-i.im.  V/e  felt  ue  were  given 

hort  shnlt  in  tliat  re  pe(  t.  In  any  case, 

:ie  cannot  ;;uarantee,  but  thi.s  was  one 

ay  of  simply  saMiig  that  v.e  v.cre  not 

•iiL-rested  in   liconng  a  few   thou  and 

oix-  WMds  of  rhetoric  about  sometiimg 

in;  migiit  not  e\en  mca.i  alter  Jus  ijeti- 

' ifiii. 

X  apprcci;:le  the  Senators  pojnt  about 
hi'^her  ;.rio;itie^,  but  I  wonder  uiiether 
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those  highpr  priorities  would  take  prec- 
edence over  the  constitutional  proce.ss. 
I  thought  that  was  strained  a  bit  on  the 
programs  that  were  wiped  out. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  After  all,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  Secretary  did  mean  what 
he  testified  to  last  year,  and  the  v,  itne.sses 
did  mean  what  they  testified  to  about 
proper  programs,  and  so  forth.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  the  proposition  that  there 
liad  to  be  a  rescission  of  some  spending  by 
tlie  Government. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  together  with  the 
next  2  fiscal  years,  the  expenditures 
v.ould  have  reached  a  total  of  S-'A  billion 
over  and  above  a  full  employment 
budget.  Obviously  that  is  a  sitiuition 
v.hich  this  country,  as  strong  and  rich  as 
it  is.  could  not  tolerate  or  endure.  That 
is  the  firm  feeling  of  ihe  administration, 
as  \\\.l\  as  many  economists  and  financial 
experts. 

Agiiculture  is  not  the  only  department 
where  that  judgment  was  imposed.  Every 
department  and  every  activity  in  Gov- 
eriuiient  went  through  the  same  wringer 
to  reduce  the  budget  by  $11  billion,  from 
32G1  billion  to  S250  billion. 

I  fail  to  see  the  point  of  saying  we  v.  ill 
not  listen  to  him  because  he  did  not  carry 
out  the  iJledges  he  made  in  his  testi- 
mony: they  are.  but  theie  is  something 
higher. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. Maybe  the  treatment  we  received 
by  way  of  intelligence  and  lack  of  timeli- 
ne.ss  is  something  to  whirh  we  should 
direct  our  attention.  Looking  at  it.  in 
rctro.>pect.  I  imagine  Cabinet  oiTk  ers 
realize  that  now.  To  have  been  iiuormed 
by  reading  tlie  morning  newspaper  and 
then  learning  the  particulars  from  the 
Department  is  a  little  abrasive.  If  it  is 
abrasive  to  us,  imagine  what  it  is  to  the 
reciiJienis  PiTectcd  by  the  programs. 

Frankly.  I  felt  some  of  the  programs 
did  not  warrant  such  rough  and  sum- 
mary treatment.  Certainly,  the  idea  of 
liha.-ing  them  out,  or  .some  other  plan, 
could  liave  been  given  consideration. 

That  is  behind  us  now.  So  I  wuuld 
ask  my  t-cond  question:  Has  the  Senator 
now  e.-,tabhshed  his  point  of  shock  treat- 
ment in  reciprocation  of  the  shock  treat- 
ment we  received?  Does  he  think  we  can 
nnw  resume  the  regular  practice  next 
year  when  we  get  to  tlie  budget  for 
fi.scal  1975: 

INIr.  McGEE.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league tiiat  I  Certainly  hojte  .so.  .'V  govern- 
mi  nt  cannot  be  run  in  the  way  the;,e 
events  have  followed  one  anotlicr.  It  has 
to  be  run  in  the  ways  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  nnining  it.  That  means  an  un- 
derstood process  under  tlie  Constitution, 
not  over  the  Constitution,  and  hi  legular 
hearings.  That  is  what  hearings  are  all 
about. 

I  am  certainly  hopeful,  as  is  tiie  Sen- 
ator Iroin  Nebraska,  that  the  members  of 
Die  Cabinet  got  the  message  which  we 
were  trying  to  give.  too.  We  felt  we  had 
a  say  in  this  bu;-.iness,  and  that  should 
such  a  crisis  ari.se  again,  it  will  be  han- 
dled differently  with  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  feel  tiic  whole  committee  process  Is 
very  important.  It  is  an  in-eplaceable, 
fundamentrd  i)art  of  our  .sy.-tem  of  gov- 
ern inent. 
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I  have  no  intention  that  this  be  inter- 
preted as  a  iirecedent  or  iJohcy.  It  could 
be  provoked  again  if  messages  have  not 
gotten  through,  or  perhaps  something 
more  extreme,  but  we  did  address  our- 
selves to  the  question,  likewise,  of  tlie 
budget  crunch.  We  are  all  concerned 
about  that,  In  fact,  we  lowered  our  ap- 
propriations from  last  year  in  the  amount 
of  $2.5  billion,  which  attested  the  bona 
fide  concern  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Congress  also  got  the 
message  by  reason  of  that  .-hock  treat- 
ment, because  we  formed  immediately  a 
Joint  Committee  on  tlie  Budget.  We 
have  a  recii)e  now.  so  that  Congress  will 
pay  closer  attention  to  keeping  within  u 
general  level  of  e.\nenditures  that  is  liv- 
able, to  the  c.\te:it  that  this  bill  is  now 
.SCjO  million  over.  I  imagine  that  if  those 
budget  control  measures  were  in  effect 
right  now,  we  would  have  to  perhaps  ]mt 
a  ..i::'hari;e  on  our  taxes  in  order  to  rai.,e 
the  extra  $ii50  milhon.  or  announce  that 
we  will  want  to  raise  the  public  debt 
celling,  which  we  operated  on  vesterday 
to  accommodate  the  $650  million,  or  de- 
cide we  are  going  to  cut  out  sometlung 
so  that  we  would  come  down  $650  million. 

That  re.pon.se  on  the  part  of  Congress 
I  think  is  .salutary.  I  think  it  is  good.  I 
hope  Congress  will  proceed  to  enact  some 
of  the  rules  adopted  by  t!ie  joint  com- 
mitfee. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  shock  was 
received  by  both  sides.  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  in  the  hope  that  the 
executive  branch  has  also  benefited  by 
the  shock  treatment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  it  is  a  two-way 
benefit  in  the  long  run. 

I  ought  to  point  out  the  new  procedure 
initiated  by  the  chairman  of  iln'  full 
Ajipropriations  Committee,  the  Senator 
irom  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCleli.an*.  The 
chairman  asked  his  subcommittee  chair- 
men to  submit  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  was  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  respective  bills  .so  v.e  could 
balance  the.-,e  matters  out  at  the  liegin- 
ning  of  this  session  of  Congress.  It  is  the 
first  tune  we  have  done  that  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  step  forward,  but  I  think  it  does 
also  dramatize  the  fact  that  we  nrobably 
do  not  have  one  wizard  who  can  deter- 
mine what  those  figures  must  be.  Wo 
h.ive  a  constitutional  process  that  .seeks 
to  arrive  at  a  collective  uid  ment  We 
.-till  believe  we  belong  in  that  collective 
judgment  process. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  r  think  so.  also.  I  forc- 
ca.t,  and  firmly  believe  that  the  events 
of  the  la-t  0  or  8  months  in  the  field  of 
appropriations  will  result  in  a  closer  anri 
more  effective  cooperation  between  the 
dc•partmen^s  and  Concfre'vs.  I  hop"  it  will 
happen,  because  tl;at  is  the  onlv  way  -e 
can  make  it  firm.. 

I  thank  the  Seralor  for  allowing  this 
Cfjlloquy  with  han. 

I^Ir  MrOrE.  T  appivcuUe  the  colloquy 
with  my  colleague  from  Nebra.ska. 

I  would  just  inject  there  that  as  the 
subrommittce  .sorted  throu.ah  the  pro- 
••rams  and  submitted  a  tentative  fi;:ure 
to  the  chairman  of  th^^  committee  early 
in  April,  we  estimated  that  we  would 
exceed  the  bud-et  islimate  by  appioxi- 
macely  $800  million.  We  held  that  dov.'i 
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As  I  indicated  earlier  we  are  over  the 
budget  by  approximately  $650  million  in 
:he  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  want  to  compliment 

the  chairman.  He  was  \  ery  kind  in  allow- 

ng  me  to  express  my  views  as  the  bill 

developed.  It  testifies  to  the  fine  leader- 

-iiip  he  is  "iving  us  in  this  field. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Air.  President.  I  shall  now 
iJiocced  to  a  more  detailed  staiemeni  and 
I  xplanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriations  bill 
we  arc  con.'iidenn'j  here  today  for  A.^ri- 
culturc.  Em-ironmcntal  and  Consumer 
Protection  a'^cncies  contains  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  of  appro.\imatcly  $10.1 
billion.  As  indicated  in  the  figures  con- 
tained m  the  ropnrt  en  this  bill,  this 
amount  is  about  S650  million  over  the 
budget  estimates  and  S773  million  over 
the  House  figure.  It  is  si.Linificant  to  note 
however,  that  it  is  more  than  S2.5  billion 
less  than  the  new  obligational  authority 
contained  in  the  1973  act. 

A.^  asual.  the  committee  reixoit  accom- 
panying  the   bill    contamed    a    detailed 
bi-eakdown  and  explanation  ot  the  vari- 
ous items  in  the  bill,  and  I  shall  not  go 
into  them  at  this  time  but  I  think  that 
some  preliminaiy  remarks  are  in  oi'der 
on  the  size  of  the  bill  as  presented  to 
the  Senate.  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  made  every  effort  to  hold 
this   bill   down   in   view  of  the  critical 
fiscal  situation  facing  the  countiy  today. 
It  aiipeared  to  many  of  us  that— as  re- 
flected in  the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1974— agriculture  was  being  called 
upon  to  make  financial  sacrifices  far  in 
excess  of  any  reasonable  share  or  ratio 
and  far  in  excess  of  its  ability  to  absorb 
the  proj)osed  decreases  and  still  survive 
A  quick  look  at  the  budect  estimates 
for   1974   revealed   that    this   committee 
could  in  no  way  reijort  a  bill  below  the 
budget  estimates  and  at  the  same  time 

discharge  its  obligation  to  this  count rv 

not  alone  the  farmer  but  also  the  con- 
.stimer.  We  must  not  lose  si.^ht  nf  tlie  fact 
for  a  single  minute  that  wc  are  all  con- 
sumers. 

At  a  time  when  wc  arc  all  despeiatelv 
seeking  ways  to  produce  and  market 
more  effectively  and  more  efficiently  the 
administration-proposed  drastic  cuts  in 
research  across  the  board  Not  onlv  was 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  recom- 
mended for  drastic  cuts,  but  the  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service  was  proposed 
to  be  reduced  substantially.  The  com- 
mittee added  funds  for  ARS,  Cooperative 
State  Research,  and  the  extension  serv- 
ice. It  is  my  ojMnion  that  this  type  of 
research  has  paid  off  handsomely  "in  the 
l>ast  and  the  committee  thought  it  was 
.sheer  folly  to  reduce  them  so  scTrely 
at  this  time 

At  a  time  when  we  are  directing  more 
attention  to  conservation  of  our  natural 
rcsoui ces.  the  administration  proposed 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  finer  and  more 
successful  conservation  programs  that  we 
have.  The  agriculture  conser\ation  jmo- 
gram.  or  RE.\P.  as  it  is  now  known,  was 
tlie  first  to  get  the  ax.  The  water  bank 
also  was  completely  eliminated,  The  Soil 
Con.servation  Service  with  a  background 
of  several  decades  of  consenation  activi- 
ties  to  its  credit,  also  felt  the  wrath  of 
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the  OMB.  Some  of  its  programs  were  re- 
duced by  as  much  as  two-thirds.  Here 
again,  this  committee  could  not  in  good 
conscience  stand  by  and  let  these  cuts 
go  unopposed.  To  do  so  would  not  be 
exercising  fiscal  responsibility  but.  in 
fact,  would  be  the  height  of  irresi)onsi- 
bility.  We  .should  have  learned  our  les- 
son from  experiences  in  the  Dust  Bowl 
days  of  the  early  and  mid-ihirties— the 
pre-Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
pre-ACP  days— tiiat  the  problems  in- 
volvnig  conser\  ation  and  preser\  aiion  of 
our  natural  resources  do  not  just  go 
away.  So.  we  restored  funding  for  REAP 
and  we  restored  funding  for  the  water 
bank  jn-ogram.  We  also  restored  at  least 
some  of  the  drastic  reductions  to  which 
the  Soil  Consenation  Servi  c  had  been 
.subjected. 

The  other  large  items  of  increase  in- 
volved some  of  the  food  programs.  At  a 
lime  when  the  press  and  the  adminis- 
tration reports  that  food  prices  continue 
to  climb  at  an  alarming  i;ate — the  latest 
figure  I  recall  is  something  like  12  per- 
cent per  year— and  at  a  time  when  un- 
emplo.vment  continues  at  a  high  and  un- 
acceptable    level,     the     administration 
chose   to  propose   a   reduction  of  some 
S300.000.000  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
While  I  cannot  fully  explain  the  rationale 
behind  such   a   proposal.   I   presume  it 
must  be  based  on  some  ill-conceived  no- 
tion that  the  focd  stamp  rer  iiJients  have 
found  some  secret  method  to  beat  infla- 
tion and  to  absorb  the  hither  food  costs 
that  the  rest  of  us  have  not  yet  discov- 
ered.   Now    I    sincerely    hope    that    the 
spiraling   food  prices  do  adjust  in   the 
months   ahead   and   that   an   improved 
economy  will   result   in  less  unemploy- 
ment so  that  fewer  people  will  require 
focd  stamiis.   That   is  my  hope,  but  it 
would  be  highly  unrealistic  to  appropii- 
aie  on  such  baseless  assumptions.   We 
must  look  at  tiie  situation  we  face  today 
and  what  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
face  in  the  future  and  when  one  takes 
that  long  hard  look  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  this  IS  not  the  tin^e  to  reduce  the 
food  stamp  program. 

We  added  monev  for  the  school  milk 
program.  Every  year  it  seems  we  are 
called  upon  to  play  this  little  game  with 
the  administration.  As  a  bud:;el-reducing 
measure,  they  recommend  that  this 
school  milk  program  be  eliminated  or 
reduced.  I  am  certain  that  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  anyone  that  the  Senate 
restores  tiiis  money. 

We  also  added  considerable  funds  lor 
en\:innmenial  prcgrams.  At  a  time  v.hen 
the  administration  is  giving  considerable 
lip  ser\ice  to  solving  environmental 
problems,  and  I  certainly  agree  that 
some  headway  is  being  made,  thev  are 
still  submitting  budget  estimates  "at  a 
.small  fraction  e)f  tlie  authori:':c>d  levels  of 
many  jirograms. 

Mr.  President,  later  m  mv  remarks  I 
sh  ill  include  a  short  table  indicating  tiie 
nurca.sos  we  made  in  several  .selected 
Items  but  I  did  want  to  discuss  just  a 
few  of  them  to  indicate,  to  some  degree 
at  least,  some  of  the  jirioniies  of  the  t  om- 
mittee I  think  a  review  of  these  items 
will  show  that  the  committee  did  act  re- 
.s])onsibly  and  I  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  Uie  Senate  today  whh  no  aiwlogies  for 


being  Su50  million  over  the  budget  bu» 
rather  with  this  explanation  of  that 
action. 

By  way  of  further  discission.  I  feel 
there  is  no  man  in  this  body  with  a 
greater  fiscal  re-ponsibility  or  with  a 
greater  dedication  to  di.<;ciiareing  that 
responsibility  than  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  .senioi 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  McCitLL.'iN 
He  has  been  a  leader  in  this  area  anu 
early  this  year  he  called  upon  his  .sub- 
committee chaiimen  to  submit  an  esti- 
mate to  him  indicatu:g  what  would  be 
required  in  the  various  bilK  within  the 
committee  To  his  great  ciedit.  he  din 
not  impose  or  even  attempt  to  impose 
an  artificial  ceihng  of  his  own  on  the 
.subcommittee  chairmen,  but  simply 
w  anted  the  best  estimates  of  the  amounts 
which  would  be  required  to  maintain  at 
least  a  minimal  program  level  for  tiie 
various  agencies  included  in  the  respcc- 
tive  .subcommittee  jurisdictions 

At  that  time.  I  advi.sed  him  that  I  ex- 
pected t-o  exceed  budget  estiniates  bv  ap- 
proximately S800.000.000.  The  bill  which, 
we  are  considering  liere  today  f -lis  about 
$150  million  short  of  that  figure,  abotit 
SG50  million  over  the  budget,  so  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  on  the  subcommittee  ann 
the  full  committee  did  not  take  our  re- 
sponsi'Mlities  ijLditly.  We  rejected  ."everal 
new  iiroprams.  many  worthwhile  pro- 
prams.  We  have  recommended  onlv  one 
new  construction  item  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  that  one  is  the 
critically  needed  animal  quaranti!ie  fa- 
cility at  Fleming  Key.  Fla  This  is.  in  mv 
o!)inion.  a  bare-bones  apjiropriation  bili 
Now.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  list  several 
of  the  mamr  items  of  increases  over  the 
budget  estimate  contained  in  this  bill: 

Orrr  Budnri 

1  .AiTifutturai  Rcsearcli  Serv- 

'^^   .«;8.038.9do 

2  .\;iun;U  and  Plaui  Health  In- 

.'^pec'ion    Service 6.  7u(i  000 

.i    CKoptralne    Slaie   Restarth 

Service    16,421.000 

4    Extension  Servlre 11.7J2,000 

.'■>    .^L,-ricultur.1l       Stabilization 

aViC!   Coiiservaliiin   Service 

iRFAP  a!id   Water  Bnnki 

salnne    and  Exper.ses 17.  2.i5  OOd 

0  Rar.il  Water  and  Waste  Dis- 
posal      !i,30.  000.  OOC 

.    Euvirounie.nil       Proleciiou 

-'-SC'icy 68.000,000 

8    Sol!    Conservation   Ser.cle..     68  24G  000 

tl     -'KSCS   RE.'.P    ..._ IRO  000  000 

10    W.iler   Rank 10  oon  OOO 

11.  Food  and  Nutrition  Service.  384  573  Ooo 


We  added:  S300.COO.000— to  the  1973 
api  ropriation  for  food  stamps;  $72,123.- 
000— special  milk:  S12.000.000— nonfooc. 
as.si.s  lance — couipmeiit. 

The  committee  is  reporthig  this  bill. 
HR.  8619.  the  agriculture,  environmen- 
tal and  consumer  moteclion  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fi.scal  year  1974.  without 
subcommittee  hearings  having  been  held. 
V.'hile  this  is  somewhat  of  a  deviation 
from  jjast  committee  and  subcommittee 
practices,  it  was  dor.e  only  after  serious 
deliberation.s  and  thou-lit  and  for  good 
rea.-on. 

In  past  years,  the  subcommittee  con- 
du.ned  extensive  hearings  and  receued 
considerable  testimony  from  both  agenc.v 
..nd  n^njovtrnmental  wiHie.s^cs.  For  ex- 
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ample,   the  subcommittee  hearings   for 
fiscal  year  1973  consisted  of  almost  2.700 
pa!;cs  of  printed  testimony  and  support- 
ing   documents.    Those    hearings    com- 
menced on  March  6.  1972.  and  concluded 
on  April  13,  1972.  The  subcommittee  e.\- 
ammed  the  administration's  budget  esti- 
mates in  detail  and  in  good  faith.  Agency 
witnefses    were    questioned    extensively 
and   considerable   weight   was   given   to 
their  views  and  comments  because  it  was 
felt  that  they  were  familiar  with  their  re- 
spective programs  and  had  a  real  and 
significant  input  in  the  budgeting  proc- 
esses. This  is  not  to  say  or  suggest,  of 
course,  that  their  views  were  accepted  be- 
cause the  committee  was  v.cll  aware  that 
the    recommendations    of    the    agency 
heads  were  subject  to  review  and  adjust- 
ment at  liigher  echelons,  both  within  the 
Department  and  el-sewhere  in  the  admin- 
istration. But  their  views  were  solicited 
to  be  considered  by  the  committee  in  ar- 
riving at   an  overall   judgment  on   the 
various  items  under  the  jurisdiction  cf 
this  subcommittee. 

The  entire  appropriations  procedure — 
and  the  legislative  procedure  for  that 
matter — was  drastically  and  abruptly 
changed  by  the  administration  late  in 
calendar  year  1972  and  early  in  1973.  At 
that  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  admin- 
istration suddenly  announced  the  termi- 
nation of  many  programs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  acts  of  ter- 
mination were  made  without  prior  notice 
and  without  consultation  with  Congress. 
These  were  programs  which  had  been 
duly  enacted  by  Congress  through  the 
regular  legislative  processes  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution.  Tliey  were  programs 
which  had  been  reviewed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  appro- 
priate time — prior  to  their  having  been 
signed  into  law  over  the  President's 
signature,  as  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Some  of  these  had  been  enacted  into 
law  as  late  as  last  year,  others  had  been 
on  the  statute  books  for  several  years. 
But  one  thing  is  common  to  all  of  them— 
they  were  enacted  into  law  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Likewise,  the  terminated  programs  had 
been  funded  for  fiscal  year  1973,  again 
through  the  established  legislative  and 
constitutional  processes.  They  were  pro- 
grams for  which  specific  requests  had 
been  made  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests for  fl.scal  year  1973  and  or  pro- 
posals to  utilize  carryover  fvmds  from 
prior  years'  appropriations  and  which 
were  contained  in  the  official  budget  esti- 
mates. After  having  been  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973 
was  reviewed  by  the  President  and  was 
signed  into  law  on  August  22,  1972. 

At  no  time  during  this  proce.ss  was  it 
even  remotely  suggested  by  anyone  that 
programs  such  a.s  the  2-percent  direct 
loan  program  of  the  REA,  the  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program,  or  the 
water  and  .sewer  grant  program  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
others  would  be  terminated.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  record  clearly  shows  that  ad- 
ministration witnesses  supported  these 
programs. 

It  is  only  too  clear  then  that  the  ad- 
ministration completely  ignored  not  only 
I  he  imquestioned  and  clearly  expres.sed 


intent  of  Congress,  but  also  the  laws 
whicli  had  been  duly  enacted.  The  work 
of  the  committee  in  developing  the  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1973  was  completely  ob- 
literated by  E.xccutive  fiat.  With  this 
background,  tlie  subcommittee  could  .see 
little  justification  for  convening  the  sub- 
committee and  for  devoting  several  weeks 
to  hearings  only  to  have  their  carefully 
considered  judgments  and  decisions 
ema.sculated  by  some  "higher  authority" 
in  [lie  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  committee,  in  this  preface,  will 
not  go  into  detailed  discussions  on  all  of 
the  progr.Tms  involved,  but  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program  v.ill  .serve  to  illustrate 
the  point.   This   program,  formerly   re- 
ferred  to  as   the  apricuUurc  conserva- 
tion program,  was  autliorized  in  tlie  mid- 
thirties  and  has  been  so  authorized  .since 
that  time.  To  the  knowledge  of  tliis  com- 
mittee, the  administration  did  not  sug- 
gest or  propose  legislation  to  repeal  this 
authority.  For  fiscal  year  1972,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  an.  advance  pro- 
gram level  of  SHO  million.  Congress  pro- 
vided $195.5  million,  and  the  full  amount 
was  authorized  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
For  fiscal  1973.  the  agency  requested  an 
advance  program  level  of  S200  million. 
This  request  was  reviewed  within  the  De- 
partment and  reduced  to  $195.5  million. 
It  was  this  amount  that  was  requested  by 
the  Department.  Upon  further  review, 
however,  this  was  reduced  to  $140  mil- 
lion by   the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  it  was  this  amount  that  was 
contained  in  the  official  budget  estimates 
which  were  forwarded  to  the  Congress. 
Congress  provided   $225.5  million,   with 
special  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  pollu- 
tion control  practices. 

In  September  of  1972.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  the  program  at  a 
level  of  $140  million,  the  same  amount 
requested  by  the  administration.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  program  level,  however,  he 
held  out  great  hope  to  those  who  sup- 
ported a  larger  program  bv  indicating 
that  the  $140  million  was  the  initial  au- 
thorization for  the  annual  program, 
thereby  suggesting  that  at  least  some  of 
the  S85.5  million  would  be  relea.sed  at  a 
later  date.  The  only  subsequent  an- 
nouncement was  that  the  program  was 
terminated  effective  December  26,  1972, 
The  same  story  could  be  told  with 
reference  to  other  programs.  This  illus- 
trates the  extent  to  which  the  integi'ity 
of  the  appropriations  process  has  been 
challenged. 

The  committee  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  budget  estimates  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  finds  it  most  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  budget  represents  the  thinking 
of  those  involved  with  agriculture  or  the 
rural  areas  of  this  country.  It  appears 
that  many  of  the  decisions  reflected  in 
the  budget  represent  the  thinking  of 
those  who  serve  in  the  higher  echelons  of 
authority  in  the  budget  process,  with 
little  knowledge  of  and  perhaps  even 
le.ss  interest  in  agriculture  or  rural 
America. 

The  committee  is  reminded  of  tlie  fact 
that  the  present  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Mr.  Roy  Ash. 
is  the  same  individual  who,  just  a  couple 


of  short  years  ago,  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  abol- 
ished and  that  its  present  functions  be 
distributed  to  various  other  departments 
and  agencies.  He  is  the  same  individual, 
in  testimony  before  Senator  McClellan's 
Government  Operations  Committee 
some  2  years  ago,  said  that: 

We  believe  that  the  farmer  l.s  today  with- 
out .siibhtantial  repre.sentation  on  i.s.sues  that 
are  very  important  to  him. 

The  action  taken  by  the  President  in 
December  and  January,  and  the  1974 
budget  estimates  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  seem  to  lend  considerable 
crcdencf  to  Mr.  Ash's  statements  and 
thi  i  is  a  frightening  thought. 

Another  disturbing  fact  is  that  we  are, 
iii  effect,  deahng  with  people  in  *he  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  about  whom 
we  know  nothing.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  this  subcommittee  for  many  years 
to  request  a  biographical  statement 
on  all  departmental  witnesses  who 
appear  before  the  committee  for  the  first 
time.  By  reviewing  that  personal  data, 
we  are  able  to  evaluate  his  testimony 
and  relate  it  to  his  backgroimd  and  qual- 
ifications. His  views,  his  testimony,  and 
his  decisions  can  be  carefully  weighed  in 
connection  with  his  experience,  back- 
ground, and  expertise.  But  we  have  no 
such  opportunity  to  question  OMB  per- 
sonnel, nor  are  we  privileged  to  know  of 
their  qualifications,  expertise,  or  inter- 
est. In  testimony  before  the  House  sub- 
committee this  year,  it  developed  that 
there  are  about  eight  "professionals" 
within  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  assigned  to  work  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultuie.  A  specific  re- 
quest was  made  that  the  qualifications 
and  background  of  these  individuals  be 
furnished  but  it  was  noted  that:  "The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
declined  to  provide  this  information." 

We  are  faced  with  the  untenable  situ- 
ation m  which  we  cannot  rely  upon  the 
knowledgeable  administrators  and  ex- 
perts with  the  Department  since  they  are 
bound  to  defend  the  administrations 
budget  and  proposals,  budgets  and  pro- 
posals clearly  not  of  their  making  or  to 
their  liking.  We  cannot  rely  upon  the 
real  decisionmakers  in  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  because  these  "pro- 
fessionals" are  not  available  to  us. 

While  we  do  not  know  who  is  advising 
the  Pre.sident  on  matters  involving  agri- 
culture and  rural  America,  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  is  no  one  with  an  in- 
terest or  background  in  agriculture  and 
its  various  programs.  It  is  most  discon- 
certing, for  example,  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  appear  before  the   • 
American  public  and  state  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  REA  loan  funds  go  to  coun- 
try clubs  and  diletantes.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  followed  up  this  state- 
ment several  days  later  by  stating  that : 
I  think  it  is  dumb  to  spend  money  in  the 
form   of   a   two-percent   loan   to   finance   a 
country  club. 

With  statements  such  as  these  by  the 
highest  officials  in  Government,  the  peo- 
ple of  rural  America  have  every  right  to 
question  the  degree  to  which  its  elected 
leaders  have  an  interest  in  or  knowledge 
of  their  problems. 

Tlie  months  and  years  aliead  will  be 
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critical  ones  for  agriculture  and  rural 
America.  In  addition  to  the  social  and 
economic  problems  whicli  have  plagued 
rural  America,  there  are  additional 
liiieals  of  a  jiolitical  iiiuurc.  As  indicated 
above,  there  are  t'lo&e  in  positions  of 
great  responsibility  today  who  would 
;''oolish  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but,  this  proposal  met  with  great  con- 
gressional  cpijosition   w}:en  it  was   put 


1  hat  prevailed  In  fiscal  year  1973.  If,  for  tlie 
piirpo.se  of  efficiency  and  or  economy,  the 
Depariinent  has  bona  fide  studies  that  would 
indicate  the  .same  work  could  be  carried  on 
with  le.-s  personnel,  the  Committee  will  con- 
Mdcr  .sr.rh  pro;K';iiln  v.  rli  xhv  understand- 
ing that  no  reduction?  be  made  until  prior 
Committee  approval  ha.s  been  obtained. 

Consolidation  of  comity  oiMces  .should  not 
be  made  in  view  of  tlie  additional  ccsts  and 
inainleuanre  and  i:.con\enicnce  which  would 


forth,  ilie  Congress,  and  this  committee,     '"^  experienced  by  local  farmer^  bccau.-e  of 

liavitiL;    to    tr.'ivrl     inordinate    distance.s    to 


I'.nve  a  particular  interest  in  and  re- 
sponsibility t  J  rural  America,  and  intends 
to  do  everything  possible  to  meet  and 
di.scharge  its  obligations  in  a  respon- 
sible and  forthright  manner. 

One  further  matter  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss. Mr.  President,  is  that  of  current 
activities  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  reducing  field  i)e.sor.nel.  It  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  commit- 
tee several  weeks  ago  tiiat  substantial 
reductions  were  being  programed  effec- 
tive July  1.  1973,  on  Uio  basi.^  that  REAP 
and  Soil  Con.servation  Service  iirograms 
v.-ere  being  eliminated  or  reduced.  With 
that  in  mind,  this  committee  wrote  the 
following  language  in  its  report  on  the 
second  supplemental  apiiiopriations  bill 
m  mid-May  of  this  year: 

Reduction  of  Prm.rams 

The  Committee  i.i  av.are  of  the  plans 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  lo^ub- 
.■^taiuially  reduce  personnel  in  bntli  the  Aizri- 
cit'.iure  Stabilization  and  Coiserva'lon 
Service  and  f'le  Soil  Con  .orv;it!on  Spr\  :ec. 
These  propo.sed  reductions  are  b.iscd  oti  (I) 
■tie  announced  terminaiion  of  tlif  Rural  En- 
vironmental .'Assistance  Program,  v.hifh  is 
administered  by  the  ASCS.  and  (2i,  the  pro- 
posed reductions  in  appropriations  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  fiscal  year  1!»74. 
Tn  connection  with  the  proposed  personnel 
redurtion.s.  several  offices  within  thee  ag'-n- 
>  ies  have  been  scheduled  for  consnlidaiir>n 
or  closint;. 

When  the  appropriaT  ioTi<  l-.ui  for  flsc3t  year 
1H74  is  con-idcred  tiie  COuiiuil 'ce  will  cr,a- 
sider  funds  for  continuation  of  the  Rtiral 
Envirunmeuial  AsiLslaiice  Proi^ram  and  funds 
for  liie  Soil  Conservation  Scr.iii>  to  m.un- 
tain  operations  at  a  level  above  that  proposed 
in  the  Administration  estimates  for  fistal 
year  1974. 

The  Committee  feels,  therefore,  thai  the 
Department  should  rake  no  action  by  way 
of  triinsfernng  or  terminating  persoimel  nor 


transact  da"-io-da\  business. 

Fiiiaily.  Mr.  President,  in  ihe  report 
v.Iiich  accompanies  tliis  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate, our  committee  provided  tiie  foUov. - 
i.ifr  language  and  diicction: 

ihc  proposed  reducUoii  by  Uie  Deparwneni 
was  based  on  the  aosumpLion  liiul  REAP  and 
liie  Water  Bank  Prc^gram  would  be  inopera- 
live  d  iring  iisral  ye.^r  1974.  This  Connnittee 
served  notice  some  time  ayo  that  funds  for 
liicse  programs  would  be  com  inued  into  fiscal 
year  1974  and.  with  ilio  rem.-tatement  of 
liiese  proi.rrams.  it  is  necetsorv  tiiat  the  ad- 
ininiatratue  ci'.s;s  lo  manage  mem  be  pro- 
vided and  l:ie  rccoininondeu  appropriation 
V.  ill  iufiice. 

The  Committee  strongly  ccncurs  in  I'.ie 
direction  of  the  Hoi:-:?  Committee  in  refer- 
ence lo  the  proh'buio.i  au-ainst  the  reduction 
of  personnel  or  the  eHnunation  of  anv  offices 
of  the  agency  based  on  any  proposed  reduc- 
tion ol  the  program  This  i.s  consistent  with 
the  aciion  ot  ihii.Coinnui.tce  in  iKs  report  on 
the  buppiemeiii.il  Appropriatioua  Bill  whlcii 
was  recently  considered  by  Congress.  The 
C~"omm!ttee,  of  course,  docs  not  want  to  main- 
tain or  perpetuate  arv  unnecessary  or  inef- 
ficient oilice  facilities  and  if  the  atiency  at 
any  time  feels  it  can  reduce  its  costs  by  in- 
creasing us  ellicieiu'v  without  sacrilicing 
ser\ire  and  wiihout  increasiii!:  the  cost  and 
incoir.enier.ce  to  the  far.mer.  ihe  Committee 
would  mo.st  rertainlv  be  receptive  to  anv 
.such  proposal  As  is  indicated  in  the  House 
report,  however,  no  such  action  should  be  im- 
plemented or  Jinalized  by  the  Depariment 
without  prior  notice  to  and  anpro\al  of  the 
Committee. 

The  disturbing  thing.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  in  sijiie  of  these  ulear  and  un- 
equivocal ciiectives  and  exu^cssionj,  I 
continue  to  receive  di,sturliiig  rcport.- 
fiom  ihiou'jliout  the  countiv  ihat  mas- 
sive terminations  are  stii!  srhcdulcd  for 
June  30 — just  a  fe".\  days  iionoe.  I  hope 


closing,  con.soiidaiing  or  otherwise  chantiing     tliat  these  reports  are  not  accurate,  but 
Ihe  status  of  any  offires  of  the  abr.ve-named     I  fetir  they  might  well  be  and  If  so,  this 


agencies,  based  on  the  proposed  lennination 
or  reduction  of  programs  of  these  agencies, 
until  such  time  as  ihc  appropriai  ion  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  considered  and  ai  led  upon 
by  the  Congress,  and  it  is  bo  dliecied. 

If  it  appears  that  the  listtil  year  1974  bill 
will  not  be  enacted  into  law  prior  to  July  1, 
197;i.  any  funds  required  lo  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  above  may  be  included  ii'  an 
appropriate   eoulmuiny   resoUuion. 

When  the  House  committee  filed  its 
report  on  this  bill  en  June  12.  1973  the 
following  language  v,as  included: 

Tlie  Committee  has  accordingly  provided 
S2-i7. 581.000,  the  same  amount  as  v.as  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1973,  for  salitries  and 
e.xpenses    of    the    Agricultural    SlabiUi-ation 


is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  ot"  us. 
This  committee  and  tlie  committee  m 
tlie  House  lia*  made  every  pos.-ible  eifori 
to  be  fair  and  cooperative  vita  the  De- 
partment. The  Daptirtment  has  been  kept 
advised  of  our  position  aivi  views  both 
officially  and  unoflicially  in  tins  regard. 
I  hoi)c  that  they  have  not  chosen  to 
completely  ignore  and  disreruird  our  .sug- 
gestions and  directives  because  this  could 
certainly  lead  to  some  further  difficul- 
ties. Witii  time  drawing  short,  we  should 
have  .some  answer  to  these  questions 
v,  tthin  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mrs.  A'l-ccc  Thomp- 
and  Conservation  Servic*.  which  wr)ulci  in-     .son.  Of  mv  staHf.  be  allowed  the  prnilege 
elude  uiiuis  lor  administration  of  the  Agii-     of  the  iloor  during  the  debate. 
cultural      Conservation      Program      (RE.^Pi 


which  has  been  rcin.stated  by  the  Cominiitee. 
Noiwith.-.tundtng  any  previou.s  action  that 
may  have  been  taken  by  ihe  Depariinent  lo 
reduce  pertomiel  or  eliminate  various  offices 
hi  thi;  oryanization,  the  Committee  dliect.s 


Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  pending  apinopriation 
mea.,ure.  which  provides  funds  for  the 


that  the  organization  be  continued  in  fis-     fiscal  vear  beginning  July  1.  for  a uicul- 
cai  year  1974  ai  esieniialiy  iiie  same  le\ei     tuial.  environmental,  and  consumer  pro- 


tection  programs,   cannot   be   overesti- 
mated. 

■  High  among  our  national  concerns  at 
this  tune  is  the  need  to  expand  produc- 
tion of  food  and  to  protect  and  enhance 
our  environmental  resources.  The  pend- 
ing measure  provides  funds  that  will  en- 
able our  Nations  farmers  lo  increase 
their  crop  yields,  to  carry  on  conserva- 
tion measures,  to  dcA elop  our  rural  a.eas. 
imd  lo  continue  the  EnviroiiMiental  Pro- 
tect.on  At^ency's  drive  to  clean  up 
America's  air  and  water,  dispose  of  solid 
v/as'-'js.  and  advance  tlie  teclmology  nee- 
c.s.saiy  lo  i;ermii  even  rjieute.-  antiioUu- 
lion  eilorts  in  liie  future. 

For  agriculture  pro.uiams.  liie  Senate 
.'\ppro!jriation';  Committee,  on  whicii  u 
iS  mv  privilege  to  serve  as  ranking  nit- 
noiity  member  of  the  AgiicuUure.  En- 
vironmeiilal  and  Conoum:-r  P:olec:ion 
Subcommittee,  recommends,  a  total  ol 
.?5.25S.490.500  i;i  new  authority  to  obh- 
iifitt  funds. 

lliis  is  S230.141.S00  more  than  the 
House  of  Ropiescnlatives  provided,  but 
It  is  $95,447,100  less  than  the  Pi-esident's 
i3ud':et  request  and  S151.540.7no  le.ss  than 
Cop.gres.^  appropriated  for  the  current 
1973  fi.scal  year. 

lor  rural  devc'.ovment  programs,  our 
cominUtee  recommend.^  a  total  cf  S412  - 
o.;2  000  111  new  autiioiity  to  obhgate 
funds.  This  is  $27,000,000  more  than  the 
House  of  Kepresentativcs  approved  and 
S5C. 000.000  more  than  the  President', 
budiei  request,  but  $618,175,000  less  tiian 
Congress  appropriated  for  1973. 

For  en\ironincnial  programs,  our  com- 
mittee recommends  a  tc'tal  of  $1,097,746.- 
000.  This  figure  is  $78,516,000  higher  than 
the  House  amount  and  $312,332,000  more 
than  the  Pre:-ident  requested,  but  $1,870.- 
602.000  le.ss  than  Con^'ress  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Th.e  reason  for  tlie  big  decrease  in  new 
obliuational  authority  is  in  the  construc- 
tion grant  program.  No  new  funds  are 
required  or  were  reouested  for  1974  a - 
this  program  has  been  put  on  an  ad- 
vanced contract  basis  EPA  will  be  able 
to  make  grants  to  municipal,  mtermuni- 
cipal.  St. tie.  and  interstate  agencies  to 
hell)  finance  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  municipal  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  Grants  are  made  to  Slates 
on  a  formula  basis,  with  the  Federal 
.share  at  75  percent. 

Tims,  the  apparent  decrease  in  envi- 
ronmental funds  for  fiscal  year  1974  i- 
r.ot  a  real  decrea.se  in  terms  of  program 
For  consumer  programs,  our  commit- 
tee recommends  $3,390,150,000  to  fur.d 
such  programs  as  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs:  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
.salaries,  cxpen.ses.  buildings  and  facili- 
ties: the  Consumer  Information  Center 
of  the  General  Services  Administration: 
the  Nationtil  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance:  the  Consumer  Pioduct  Safety 
Commi.-sion:  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission.: and  the  child  nutrition  pio- 
rn-ams:  special  mi!k  program:  and  food 
stamp  program 

Our  committee  total  is  $387. 813.000 
more  than  the  House  provided.  $380.- 
573.000  more  than  the  President  re- 
quested, and  S134.870.500  more  than 
Con-ress  approved  for  f.^cal  year  1973. 
The  grand  total  recommended  by  the 
Senate    Appropriations    Committee    m 
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this  far-reaching  bill  is  $10,159,208,500 
in  new  obligational  authority. 

This  is  $773,470,900  more  than  the 
House  provided  and  $653,457,900  more 
than  the  President's  budget  request.  It 
1-^.  however,  $2,505,447,200  less  than  Con- 
^iress  appropriated  for  the  1973  fiscal 
year  which  ends  June  30. 

I  believe  the  committee  bill  is  a  sound 
and  well-balanced  bill.  While  I  person- 
ally would  increase  some  items  more 
than  the  committee  did  and  would  de- 
crease .<:ome,  on  the  whole  I  believe  the 
committee  has  put  emphasis  where  it  be- 
longs in  the  areas  of  agriculture  produc- 
tion and  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas  and 
on  environmental  needs  and  consumer 
protection. 

As  the  Senator  has  a  heavy  workload 
during  the  remainder  of  this  week.  I 
shall  not  take  any  more  time  to  explain 
the  bill.  Tlie  committee  report  is  quite 
clear  and  compreliensive  on  the  various 
items  included. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  move  quickly 
to  pass  the  pending  bill,  so  that  it  can  go 
to  a  House  Senate  conference  for  differ- 
ences to  be  resolved  and  become  law  as 
soon  as  possible  following  the  July  4 
recess. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  I  notice  that 
the  distinguished  floor  mana£;er  of  the 
appropriations  bill  is  not  on  the  floor  at 
the  moment.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  both  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
I  send  an  ameiidment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 


■June  28,  1973 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following: 

For  carrying  ont  the  provisions  of  section 
:J14  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  $50.000  000. 

Mr.   MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    this 

amendment  is  to  cany  out  the  provisions 
of  .section  314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  Section  314  is  the  so- 
called  clean  lakes  amendment  which 
authorizes  funds  for  the  restoration  of 
America's  fresh  water  community  lakes. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  most  of  our 
environmental  programs  to  protect  the 
quality  of  our  water  afTect  interstate  wa- 
ters such  as  Lake  Superior,  the  Mis.sis- 
sippi  River,  and  otiier  major  waterways 
and  do  not  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  fresh  water 
community  lakes  that  are  deteriorat- 
ms — some  of  which  have  already  died. 

In  1972  v,e  passed  strong  new  legis- 
lation to  fill  tiiat  gap  and  to  provide 
funding  for  State  and  local  communi- 
ties to  restore  lakes  and  protect  the 
lake  shores.  Funding  was  autliorized  for 
sewage  collection  and  treatment  to  pro- 
tect these  lakes  from  further  eutrophica- 
tion.  and  money  was  also  made  avail- 
able for  restoration  projects. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  monev  in 
the  pending  appropriations  bill,  even 
thouizh  we  now  have  a  study  by  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
that  shows  dramatic  deterioration  in  the 
fresh  water  community  lakes  surveyed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  at  this  point  that  the  preliminary 
results  of  the  study  submitted  to  me  by 
Robert  Sansom,  assistant  administrator 


TABtE  I      NUMBFR  OF  POtLiiTCD  LAKFS 


of  the  Office  of  Air  and  Water  Programs 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Environmental    Protection 
Agency. 

Washington.  DC,  May  7,  197 !. 
Hon,  Wai.teh  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wushington.  DC. 

Di.^R  .SiNAToH  Mondale:  The  Admini;.;ra- 
'or  IvdF,  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  cor- 
re:-;pondencc  of  March  29  in  which  you  r.?- 
qnested  additional  information  regarding 
implementation  of  Section  314  of  the  Federal 
Wntor   Pollution   Control   Act    Amendments. 

Your  letter  addressed  two  specific  issues: 
first,  how  many  lakes  the  EPA  has  identi- 
fied as  endangered  by  accelerated  euirophica- 
tion,  sedim'>ntation  and  pollution;  and  sec- 
ond, how  much  it  L",  estimated  it  would  cost 
to  resiore  these  lakes. 

With  regard  to  your  first  que.stion.  the  data 
which  currently  are  available  Indicate  the 
following: 

a.  A  state-by-state  survey  was  conducted 
in  1971  under  EPA  contract  "to  provide  a  pre- 
limin:uy  a.'s.sc-s.smeiit  of  the  number  of  pol- 
luted lakes  nationwide.  The  data  for  thi.i 
."=!:rvev  were  provided  primarily  bv  the  Water 
Resources  Board  of  each  Indivldiial  State,  A 
total  of  :?76  lakes  in  33  States  were  identified 
a.s  polluted  and  in  need  of  rehabilitation.  The 
survey  re.sults  indicate  the  type  and  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  of  pollution  in  these 
lakes  to  be  as  shown  in  Table  I.  The  sources 
of  polhiiioa  of  these  376  lakes  are  a.s  indi- 
cated in  Table  11. 

b.  A  ;;econd  source  of  data  concerning  en- 
dangered or  polluted  lakes  in  the  EPA  N,t- 
tional  Eutrophication  Survey.  This  program 
was  initiated  during  1972  in  ten  states,  will 
expand  into  seventeen  additional  states  dur- 
ing 1973,  and  is  scheduled  to  start  west  of 
the  ML-sissippi  River  during  1974,  We  ex- 
pect to  include  about  800  lakes  nationwide  m 
our  Survey;  interim  results  will  be  pub- 
lished as  they  become  available,  with  the  final 
series  of  reports  to  be  issued  during  1976. 
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The  Stirvey  involves  periodic  collertfon  of 
water  sample  data  on  each  lake  over  a  one- 
year  interval.  We  are  now  about  half  wav 
through  the  sampling  period  lor  most  of  tlie 
lake  projects  initiated  during  1972  and  thus 
are  in  a  position  to  provide  only  preliminary 
findings  at  this  time. 

A  total  of  242  lakes  were  .sampled  hv  our 
helicopter  team  in  the  ten-state  area  1  mm 
.Maine  to  Mmncsfj-.a.  Tlie  majority  of  these 
lakes  are  subject  to  poten'iil  accelerated 
eutrophication  because  thev  receive  effluent 
irom  municipal  sources.  PrkinUnary  restilt.s 
lor  these  242  l.ikes  indicate  that  64  lakes  |26 
perr-eiU)  have  algae  problem.,  29  lakes  (12 
perceiU)  h.ue  nuisance  weed  prr-blcms  54 
additional  lakes  ,22  peneiu  »  have  br.th  alcae 
and  weed  problems,  and  10  lakes  (4  percent) 
have  p<jtemial  near-term  algae  or  weed  prob- 
lems. Twelve  lakes  i5  percent)  were  found  to 
be  iree  irrjin  both  algae  and  weed  problems. 
rhe  status  of  the  remaining  7.}  lakes  ha.s  not 
been  established  at  this  time  In  terms  of 
water  quality  as  determined  from  chemical 
analyses  of  lake  samples,  it  currently  is  esti- 
mated  that    IJ  of   the   242  sur\ey  lakes  are 


oligntroph.lc  I  very  purei,  9.5  are  mesotrophlc 
(good  condition),  1,5  are  mesocutrophlc 
(Starting  to  go  bad  i ,  l.?9  are  eutrophic  (bad 
coufii-inni,  and  ,50  are  hvpercutrophic  (go- 
ing dead  i. 

One  of  the  important  objective,?  of  the  FPA 
National  Eutrophication  Siirvcv  is  to  provide 
a  ,sound  .scientific  basis  for  developing  a  na- 
tional lake  rehabilitation  prof.;ram.  To  com- 
plete this  objective  refiiiircs  that  we  deter- 
rnine  a  nutrient  balance  for  each  of  the  sur- 
vey lakes  and  assess  the  significance  of  con- 
trollable sources  of  pollution.  To  assist  us  in 
this  etrort.  National  Guard  volunteers  are  col- 
lecting tens  of  thou.sands  of  water  .samples 
Irom  streams  tributary  to  the  Survey  lakes; 
ill  June,  the  ,State  of  Vermont's  year-long 
tributary  .sampling  pnjgram  will  be  the  first 
to  be  completed.  A  third  sampling  activity, 
involving  monthly  collection  of  composite  ei- 
lluent  .samples  by  the  operators  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plants  (over  200  plants), 
win  be  completed  by  mid-to-late  1973  for  the 
first  ten  states.  Final  Interpretation  of  the 
.Sur\ey  data  lor  each  Like  requires  compltticjn 


of  the  three  sampling  programs  outlined 
aI)ov(?  followed  by  appropriate  chemical 
analysis  and  assessment  of  the  results. 

Another  fundamental  part  of  our  lake  clas- 
sification activity  relates  to  the  water  basin 
planning  reriuired  of  all  States  under  Sec- 
tion ;i0:5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments.  Section  303  basin 
plans,  which  will  include  area-by-area  as- 
.ses.ment  of  lake  water  quality,  will  begin  to 
be  submitted  for  EPA  approval  starting  in 
July  1973,  In  tho.se  situations  where  exi,st- 
ing  water  quality  and  pollution  source  In- 
formation is  not  adequate  to  develop  ac- 
ceptable 303  basin  plans,  the  EPA  will  work 
clo.sely  with  the  States  in  Implementing 
necessary  monitoring  and  analysis  programs. 
Funding  support  for  this  basin  planning 
work  will  be  provided  to  the  States  as  a 
part  of  their  program  grants  under  Section 
106  of  the  Act. 

The  second  question  which  you  rai.sed  in 
your  letter  to  the  Administrator  was  how 
much  it  Is  expected  to  cost  to  Implement  a 
national    lake    restoration    program.    In    re- 
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spending  to  this  question,  let  me  first  review- 
briefly  for  you  our  water  pollution  control 
strategy  as  it  applies  to  lake  restoration. 

Phase  I:  Planning  and  Asse!<.smcnt.  The 
planning  and  assessment  phase  of  our  clean 
lakes  strategy  consists  of  tiiree  elements: 

Prepare  an  assessment  of  the  national 
lake  pollution  problein.  This  requires  a  de- 
scription of  tlie  pollution  problem  in  each 
lake,  its  severity  and  causes. 

Prepare  an  assessment  oi  alternaine  meas- 
ures available  to  eliminate  tiie  isources  ol 
pollution  of  each  lake. 

Determine  what  resioralion  techniques 
(Chemical  seeding,  biological  control,  etc) 
cm  be  u,sed  most  efTectively  in  dealing  with 
each  specific  polluted  lake 

Pliasp  II:  Lake  Reliahtiitat ion  The  lake 
rehabilitation  phase  of  our  clean  lakes 
strategy  consists  of  two  elements: 

Provide  Federal  assistance  to  the  States 
under  Title  II  of  PL  92  500  m  those  sUua- 
tions  where  improvements  in  municipal 
waste  water  treatment  systems  are  needed 
to  achieve  lake  or  impoundment  water 
C(uality  standards.  It  is  noted  that  the  data 
presented  previously  in  Tables  I  and  II  in- 
dicate that  effluent  control  of  municipal 
.sources  is  necessary  lor  rehabilitating  a  large 
percentage  of  the  polluted  lakes  identified 
by  the  States  in  our  1971  survey. 

Development  of  a  program  for  implement- 
ing approved  lake  renewal  methods  and  pro- 
cedures where  our  experience  with  demon- 
strated restoration  teclmiques  indicates 
there  is  high  probability  of  accomplishing 
effective  lake  rehabilitation  projects  at  rea- 
sonable cost. 

In  all  cases  the  commumeni  of  Federal, 
State,  or  lcx:al  funds  for  dealing  with  lake 
pollution  problems  should  be  consistent  with 
ilie  water  basin  plans  and  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  plans  submitted  by  the  States 
and  approved  by  the  EPA. 

L«l  me  comment  further  about  the  three 
elements  of  our  lake  pollution  control  plan- 
ning and  assessment  activities  and  indicate 
specifically  what  the  EPA  is  doing  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  estimating  lake  restoration  costs. 

First,  we  need  a  reliable  ecological  assess- 
ment of  the  nation's  lakes,  including  the 
following  diagnostics  information  for  each 
individual  lake  or  impoundment  which  may 
require  treatment:  lai  water  quality;  (b» 
•sources  of  pollution;  and  (ci  elleci  of  each 
source  of  pollution  on  waior  quality.  Al- 
though such  information  exists  for  some 
lakes,  quantiative  and  reliable  data  are  not 
available  at  this  time  on  anything  approach- 
ing a  national  scale.  The  need  for  this  data 
is  recognized  in  Section  314(ai(l)  wherein 
each  State  is  required  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit lake  classification  information  to  the 
Administrator.  The  State  pollution  control 
plans  required  under  Section  106  and  the 
State  basin  plans  which  I  discussed  previ- 
ously, supported  by  our  own  lake  survey 
work,  will  provide  the  lake  ecological  assess- 
ment information  which  we  need  to  deter- 
mine the  magnitude  of  the  lake  pollution 
problem  on  both  a  lake-by-lake  basis  and 
111  a  total  national  sense. 

Second,  we  need,  for  each  individual  pol- 
luted lake,  an  assessment  of  the  alternative 
measures  that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  root  causes  oi  poliution.  be 
tliis  from  sewage  treatment  plants,  septic 
tanks,  agricultural  runotT,  industrial  wastes, 
ground  water,  or  other  causes  Tlie  need  for 
this  information  is  recogiu/ed  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  314iai  (2i  wherein  each 
■State  is  required  to  establish  procedures, 
processes,  and  methods  for  controlling 
sources  of  lake  pollution  The  State  basin 
plans  being  prepared  under  Section  303  and 
the  State  pollution  control  program  reports 
to  be  submitted  under  Section  106  will  .serve 
as  primary  .sources  of  information  concern- 
ing measures  that  can  tie  implemented  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  H.iw  of  poUiif.mts 
into  our  lakes. 


Third,  we  need,  for  each  individual  pol- 
Uited  lake,  a  determination  of  what  lake 
restoration  technique  should  be  adopted.  In 
some  instances,  desired  water  quality  can  be 
achieved  simply  by  eliminating  pollutaiu 
sources  In  other  situations,  additional  mea.^- 
ures  such  as  chemical  .seeding,  weed  harvest- 
ing, biological  control,  draw-down  and  sedi- 
ment consolidation,  etc  .  may  be  required. 
Tlie  importance  of  this  area  is  recogiiized  in 
Section  314(a)  (3i  wherein  It  is  required  that 
each  State  establish  metliods  and  procedures 
for  restoring  the  quality  of  it,-,  polluted  lakes. 
The  Office  of  Research  and  Monitoring  within 
EPA  is  conducting  a  serie;s  of  research  proj- 
ects aimed  at  developing  improved  lake  res- 
toration processes.  One  phase  of  this  work 
is  the  EPA  National  Fiitrophlcation  Research 
Program,  a  companion  progr:im  to  the  na- 
tional Eutrophication  Survey,  under  which 
we  are  investigating  many  promising  lake 
restoration  techniques  via  projects  ranging 
from  laboratory  experiments  through  pilot 
demonstration  programs.  This  effort  cur- 
rently is  funded  at  some  ,$2.1  million  an- 
nually. A  second  phase  of  this  work  consists 
of  a  series  of  projects  aimed  specifically  at 
developing  and  demonstrating  advanced 
technology  for  reducing  municipal  sewage- 
related  pollution,  a  primary  source  of  pollu- 
tion to  the  nation's  lakes.  These  projects  are 
concerned  with  ntitrient,  solid,  and  organic 
removal  techniques,  .sludge  disposal  techni- 
ques, treatment  of  combined  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewer  runofT,  land-spreading  disposal 
of  treatment  plant  effluents,  and  the  like.  The 
level  of  EPA  funding  for  this  work  m  F'i'  '73 
is  .some  $8,5  million;  projected  funding  for 
F'y  '74  is  approximately  $9,0  million.  In  July 
of  this  year  we  will  publish  the  results  of  an 
EP.'\  contract  study  which  reviews  the  state- 
of-art  of  lake  rehabilitation  activities  and  ex- 
periences worldwide.  Further,  as  required 
under  Section  304(i).  the  EPA  shortly  ■will 
issue  a  report  sumn.arizing  all  available  per- 
tinent information  on  lake  restoration  tech- 
niques. 

Turning  once  again  to  your  question  of 
funding.  I  feel  that  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  make  credible  estimates  of  the  costs 
of  carrying  out  lake  restoration  programs  is 
to  base  such  estimates  on  the  results  of  tlie 
ongoing  State  planning  activities  together 
with  our  own  asses-sment  of  what  lake  re- 
newal projects  appear  to  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  likelihood  of  success,  I  wisli 
to  emphasize  that  we  currently  are  able  to 
make  good  estimates  of  what  a  prescribed 
pollution  control  program  on  a  given  lake  will 
cost,  once  it  has  been  determined  what  con- 
trol measures  would  be  effective  and  should 
be  implemented.  However,  at  this  time  we  do 
not  have  an  accurate  national  inventory  of 
the  niimber  of  lakes  which  warrant  restora- 
tion nor  do  we  have  an  analysis  of  each  pol- 
luted lake  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  deter- 
mine the  type  and  level  of  remedial  action 
needed  to  achieve  desired  water  quality  ob- 
jectives. Our  guidance  to  the  Stales  for  im- 
plementing PL  92-500  requires  that  the 
States  prepare  and  suljmit  such  inventorv 
and  analysis  information  to  tlie  EP.A  as  part 
of  their  303  planning  process  and  their  pro- 
posed pollution  control  programs  Only  when 
this  information  is  available  will  we  he  able 
to  provide  you  with  an  accurate  accounting 
of  the  level  of  funding  needed  to  accomplish 
the  lake  restoration  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  .^ct  Amend- 
ments, 

Because  there  may  l)e  significant  delays  in 
receiving  and  analy.'ing  State  ba.sin  plans  and 
State  pollution  control  program  submi.ssioiis 
upon  which  future  lunding  decisions  will 
be  based,  I  have  directed  my  statl  to  prepare 
an  interim  preliminary  e.-timate  of  the  level 
of  funding  that  we  believe  reasonably  mav 
be  required  to  implement  a  national  lake 
restoration  program  We  will  i.s.sue  guidelines 
to  the  States  later  this  month  which  will 
direct   the  States  to  submit   to  the  EPA,  as 


part  of  their  Section  106  reports,  available 
information  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  lake  pollution  problems,  sources  ol 
pollution,  and  measures  that  could  l^e  imple- 
mented to  alleviate  recognized  lake  eu'.rophi- 
cation  problems  These  data  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  EPA  bv  June  15.  1973  Upon 
receipt  of  the  106  reports,  we  will  prepare  an 
overall  analysis  of  the  national  lake  pollution 
situation,  including  an  assessment  ol  resto- 
ration cllorts  which  the  State.-,  are  planning 
lo  undertake  as  pan  of  their  FY  74  program 
Although  we  will  initiate  this  analysi.s  a.s 
soon  as  the  State  106  reports  are  submitted, 
please  under.-^taiid  that  both  the  time  re- 
quired to  complete  this  project  and  the  de- 
gree of  its  success  will  depend  in  large  meas- 
ure on  the  ability  and  responsiveness  of  the 
States  In  providing  the  necessary  input  data 
If  we  receive  good  cooperation  from  tiie  in- 
dividual State  Water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies. I  anticipate  that  preliminary  result.^ 
will  he  available  by  late  July  If  we  find  tha' 
we  do  not  receive  good  State  cooperation  or 
that  tlie  State  data  simply  are  not  acceptable 
for  making  prcliminarv  lake  restoration 
funding  estimates,  I  will  so  advise  you  and 
indicate  at  that  time  what  additional  Meps 
we  will  take  to  provide  you  with  the  informa- 
tion you  have  reqviested 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  interest  in 
our  lake  restoration  activities  and  your  el- 
forts  toward  achieving  the  goal  of  improved 
water  quality.  The  EPA  is  vitally  interested 
in  this  area,  and  I  believe  that  the  program 
which  I  have  outlined  for  you  will  lead  to 
effective  State   and   national  progress 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L,  Sansom. 
.4   «iv(07ir    Adminintrator.    Office    oi    Air 

and  H'a^cr  Programs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  most  thorough  .study  that  has  yet 
been  undertaken  on  the  problem.  I  thank 
the  EPA  for  its  full  response.  I  think  that 
it  shows  we  must  act  immediately.  The 
study  I  have  had  printed  in  the  Record 
shows  that  a  total  of  242  lakes  were  sam- 
pled by  a  helicopter  team  in  the  10-Slate 
area  from  Maine  to  Minnesota. 

The  majority  of  these  lakes  are  sub- 
.iect  to  potential  accelerated  eutrophica- 
tion because  they  receive  effluent  from 
municipal  sources.  Preliminary  results 
from  lhe.se  242  lakes  indicate  that  64 
lakes — 26  percent — have  algae  problems. 
29  lake.s — 12  percent — have  nuisance 
weed  problems.  54  additional  lake.s — 22 
percent — have  both  algae  and  weed  prob- 
lems, and  10  lakes — 4  percent — have  po- 
tential near-term  algae  or  weed  prob- 
lems. Twelve  lakes — 5  percent — were 
found  to  be  free  from  both  altae  and 
weed  problems. 

The  study  further  shows  that  of  the 
242  lakes  studied,  25  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. However,  15  are  starting  to  go  bad. 
139  are  in  bad  condition,  and  50  are  near 
dead. 

Based  on  iho  preliminary  result.--  oi 
this  survey  by  the  EPA.  the  first  suivey 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  they  have  con- 
cluded that  most  of  the  lakes  studied  are 
in  -serious  condition  and  many  arc  near 
dead.  Therefore.  I  think  that  the  time  is 
running  out  on  us. 

Congre.ss  passed  the  Clean  Lakes  Act 
unanimously.  It  is  a  program  that  is  long 
overdue. 

I  would  hope  that  we  (ould  begin  to 
make  a  start  b.N  obtaiinng  fluids  for 
Slates  and  (ominunilR's  in  this  long- 
o\oidue  elToit 

I  would  appreciate  the  respoiv-o  of  tlie 
Senator  troin  VV.vomiiig. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  excuse  me.  I  was  negotiating  on 
behalf  of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  I  was  praying  for 
the  Senator  as  he  was  doing  so. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  measure  which  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  had  very  careful  attention 
paid  to  it.  It  has  an  excellent  background 
and  history.  It  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee with  plenty  of  time  for  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  such  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  thi.s  colloquy. 

The  case  is  not  only  a  very  substantial 
one,  but  it  is  also  a  verj-  urgent  one,  as 
well. 

The  committee  felt,  in  view  of  the 
pressures  that  were  on  this  year,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  these  pro- 
grams were  being  severely  cut  back,  that 
we  were  compelled  to  disallow  it  at  this 
time.  Tliey  were  not  ready  to  implement 
it  in  the  agency,  and  therefore,  it  would 
be  subject  to  ongoing  reconsideration. 
However,  due  to  the  Senators  case  which 
he  has  articulated  so  well,  my  col- 
league and  I  want  to  be  responsive  to 
the  request. 

I  must  confe.'^s  that  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  quite  correctly.  I  thought  the 
Senator  mentioned  the  sum  of  $15  mil- 
lion. I  now  di.scover  that  he  is  a.sking 
for  $50  million.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  $15  million  request  on  behalf 
of  the  committee.  It  gives  a  toehold  and 
gets  it  going  along,  v.-hich  I  think  is  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  satisf£ictory  to  me.  I  modify 
my  amendment  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

The  amendment.  a.s  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  35,  between  lines  II  and  12.  in- 
sert the  followinp: 

For  carryinp  out  the  provisions  of  section 
314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
their  thouchtfulness. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  Prrsident.  we  are  very 
happy  to  ac.cpt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  which  requests 
$15  million.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  worth- 
while project.  We  think  that  it  should  be 
funded. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  Pre.sicler.t.  I  am 
advised  that  the  EPA  has  now  issued 
guidelines  requesting  States  to  identify 
and  classify  lakes  needinc;  a.ssistance 
under  the  act.  ^L^ny  States  are  ready 
to  act.  Although  a  year  ayo  we  were  in 
a  condition  where  they  were  not  ready 
to  u.se  the  money,  we  now  have  a  pioneer 
study  and  the  f^uidelines.  And  several 
States  arc  ready  to  i;o.  So.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  same  recognized  and 
persuasive  powers  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  will  prevail  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
stranLC  how  my  hearing  has  suddenly 
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improved.   I  can   hear  that  with  great 
clarity  llaughterl. 

We  pledged  to  make  every  effort  to 
hold  as  much  of  that  as  po.ssible.  The 
important  thing  is  to  get  it  going.  They 
are  moving  on  it  now.  and  as  these  are 
implemented,  that  would  certainly  be 
one  of  the  prime  items  for  the  .supple- 
mental, in  order  to  keep  it  movmg  at  an 
ac( derated  rate. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  I  thank  the  floor 
manager  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  <  Mr.  Fonc;  > . 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Congress 
authorized  tiie  creation  of  a  clean  lakes 
program  under  .section  314  of  the  1972 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments.  That  law  authorized  $50 
million  for  fiscal  IPTS,  $100  million  for 
fi.scal  1974  and  $150  million  for  fi.scal 
1975  for  grants  to  the  States  to  carr>- 
out  lake  restoration  and  pollution  con- 
trol programs.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
mmistration  requested  no  money  to 
carry  out  this  program  in  fiscal  1973  and 
propo.-^ed  no  expenditures  for  the  pro- 
gram dunn"  fiscal  1974. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  makes 
clear  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  this  program  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  1972  law  and.  as  mod- 
ified, specifies  that  $15  million  shall  be 
made  available  in  grants  to  the  States. 
Mr.  President,  soon  after  I  discovered 
that  no  funds  were  included  in  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  1974  budget  for  the 
clean  lakes  program.  I  wrote  to  Admin- 
i.strator  Ruckelshaus  at  tiie  EPA,  re- 
questing the  agency's  estimate  of  how 
many  lakes  the  EPA  has  identified  as 
endangered  by  accelerated  eutrophica- 
tion,  sedimentation,  and  polhition,  and 
how  much  money  the  agency  estimated 
it  would  cost  to  restore  them.  On  May 
7  I  received  a  reply. 

EPA's  letter  of  May  7  describes  survey 
results  which  show  a  severe  pollution 
problem  in  lakes  located  near  sewage 
outfalls  and  widespread  eutrophicatlon 
of  lakes  from  sources  other  than  munici- 
rial  effluent. 

The  results  of  a  survey  of  242  lakes  in 
10  eastern  and  midwestern  States  indi- 
cate that  26  percent  have  algae  prob- 
lems, 12  percent  have  nuisance  weed 
problems,  another  22  percent  have  both 
algae  and  weed  problems;  and  another 
4  percent  have  potential  ncar-tenn  algae 
or  weed  problems.  Only  5  percent  of  the 
lakes  were  found  to  be  free  from  both 
algae  and  weed  problems. 

In  terms  of  water  qualitv.  it  was  esti- 
mated that  13  of  the  242  lakes  are  very 
pure,  25  are  in  good  condition:  neverthe- 
less. 15  are  starting  to  go  bad,  139  arc 
in  bad  condition  and  50  are  near  death. 
Althou'-'h  we  do  not  have  figures  on 
every  lake  m  the  Nation,  the  evidence 
clearly  shows  that  many  lakes  are  in 
desperate  need  of  help. 

Tlie  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  i.ssued  guidelines  to  the  States  which 
will  yield  needed  iiUormation  from  the 
States  on  the  extent  of  their  lake  pollu- 
tion iiroblems,  measures  whicli  can  be 
utilized  to  alleviate  these  conditions  and 
program.s  which  are  now  planned  or 
miderway. 

Many  communities  in  Minnesota  and 
tlirouthout   the   Nation   are   strugglmg 


to  clean  up  their  lakes  and  keep  them 
clean.  Technology  is  available  to  do  the 
Job,  but  the  cost  is  far  beyond  the  ability 
of  States  and  localities  to  meet  without 
Federal  help. 

In  1972  Congress  clearly  recognized 
this  problem,  and  also  recognized  tliat 
the  Federal  Government  had  a  respon- 
sibility to  help. 

By  including  an  appropriation  of  $15 
million  specifically  for  lake  restoration 
and  pollution  control,  we  can  begin  to 
treat  lakes  that  are  suffering,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  being  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway*  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale.i. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
one  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
submit  it  yet.  This  is  an  amendment 
VNhich  would  provide  $200,000  for  much- 
needed  research  in  the  field  of  wild  rice. 
Last  year  the  committee  was  most  co- 
operative, and  recommended  Uiat  $100,- 
000  be  put  into  this  project  for  wild  rice 
research,  which  was  done.  Now  we  are 
the  recipient  of  a  report  which  shows 
that  for  a  total  of  $350,000.  pioneerin.g 
essential  research  could  go  forward  to 
provide  progress  in  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful areas  of  agricultural  development  in 
our  State— namely,  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  production  of  wild  rice. 
I  would  hope  that  the  additional  fund- 
ing might  be  permitted  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  in  considering  this  proj- 
ect, we  did  encourage  it  last  year. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McGEE.  And  we  have  put  another 
$100,000  in  this  year,  because  it  has  real 
merit,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  hold  that.  How  we  can  ma- 
neuver to  hold  it  we  do  not  know  yet.  Tlie 
House  of  Representatives  does  have  sonie 
unearmarked  money  with  which  we 
mighi  be  able  to  work  out  some  tracie- 
offs.  We  have  everj-  intention  of  trying  to 
hold  that  item. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  mo.st  grateful 
that  the  committee  amendment  does  pro- 
vide $100,000  to  carry  on  this  research. 
What  my  amendment  calls  for  is  an  ad- 
ditional $200,000  consistent  with  the 
studies  we  have  in  our  possession  showing 
that  that  further  amount  is  necessary 
to  cany  out  the  work  in  this  field. 

I  am  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  fe:]- 
ings  of  the  floor  manager. 

Mr.  Mc-GEE.  We  would  like  to  hold  all 
that  we  can.  and  are  fearful  we  might 
lose  .some  trading  stock  for  our  ca.sc 
if  we  were  to  overload  it.  I  would  think, 
with  this  colloquy,  and  becau.se  there  is 
great  merit  in  the  proposed  addition  of 
$200,000,  the  collofiuy  will  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  intend  to  continue  to  puf- 
sue  this  one.  It  would  be  my  fcf'hng  that 
we  will  have  a  better  chance  to  hold  the 
$100,000  without  the  additional  amounts 
at  this  time,  becau^:e  of  the  great  cut- 
backs that  both  Houses  are  indulging  in 
at  this  particular  point. 
Mr.   MONDALE.   I   realize   what   the 
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Senator  from  Wyoming  is  up  against, 
and  in  light  of  the  those  comments,  I 
will  withhold  offering  the  amendment, 
'bUt  submit  at  this  point  for  the  Record 
a  report  which  I  think  very  clearly  and 
eloquently  proves  the  need  for  additional 
funding  in  the  field  of  wild  rice  research. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  jMinted  m  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Report:    Continvino   Finds   h,r   Wild   Ricf 
RESEARCH  Unoer  Pubi.k    L\w  8'j-IuG 

SCMM.AP.V 

Wild  rice  is  a  wild  nop  iiiui. e  lo  ilie 
Northern  Midwe.sl  region  Uial  is  bcmy  proven 
a.s  a  potentially  successfLil  donicsuccrop — a 
bonaiuia  to  a  financially  depressed  area. 

Its  de\eIopinent  a.s  an  agricultural  crop 
spans  scarcely  a  decade,  yet  it  is  reco£;ni,'ed 
as  a  boon  to  future  food  needs 

The  development  of  paddies  lias  already  re- 
.sulted  in  the  expenditure  ol  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually  m  land,  labor.  V.nd  capital 
It  has  caused  land  values  to  increase  ten 
limes  and  mode.  It  has  sigmficaiitly  decrea.sed 
outside  aid  to  our  schools  because  of  the  in- 
creased local  tax  ba.se 

The  Indian  is  involved  in  the  industry,  and 
is  updating  and  more  efficiently  producing 
the  crop  that  traditionally  uas  his  most 
staple  food  and  .source  of  income 

Wild  rice  paddy  development,  by  providing 
improved  habitat  lor  nestinj^  and  lood,  has 
greatly  increased  waterfowl  production 

But  the  Industry  is  experiencing  severe 
growing  pains  There  is  need  for  financial 
and  technical  help    The,-e  needs  include: 

%250.000  annually  for  the  next  3  years  for 
research  and  development  of  processing 
methods   to   meet   today's   food  .standards. 

$100,000  for  research  in  aj-,roiiomy  to  de- 
velop disease-resislant  and  better  vieldmg 
varieties. 

History  of  wild  rice  paddy  ctevelppmciU. 
Wild  rice  is  as  old  as  corn,  boih  .'\mcrican 
native  crops  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  staple 
food  .Since  wild  rice  grew  naturally  in 
rivers  and  lakes,  it  was  not  di.scovered  tliat 
wild  rice  could  be  grown  and  harvested 
successfully  as  an  agricultural  crop  until 
the  early  19G0'.s.  The  industry  got  its  big- 
gest .surge  of  growth  when  in  the  mid  lOGO's 
thatler-resislant  varieties  of  wild  rice  were 
put  into  production.  However,  these  early 
varieties,  like  the  first  models  of  anything, 
will  need  a  considerable  amount  of  addi- 
tional research  to  Lsolate  and  perfect  de- 
sirable characteristics.  The  very  limited  and 
unreliable  supply  from  natural  stands  caused 
high  prices  and  could  not  in  any  way  satisfy 
demand.  In  the  I'JTOs,  with  tiie  assurance 
of  a  steady  increa.-.e  in  production,  we  see 
the  e.xpansion  of  marketing  by  the  involve- 
ment of  ■new  "  markets  and  the  development 
of  new  uses  for  wild  rice  as  a  food  product, 
for  example— flour,  dressing,  prepared  casse- 
roles, frozen  products,  freeze-dried  products, 
and  the  pure  grain.  The  rapid  expansion  of 
wild  rice  in  Minnesota  as  an  agricultural 
crop,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Ervm  Oelke.  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  illustrates  the  potential 
for  growth,  as  follows: 

Year,  paddy  acreage,  'rough  paddv  "  pro- 
duction: 1964:  22  acres.  6.000  pounds  1968: 
908  acres,  135.000  pounds,  1969:  2,645  acres, 
400.000  pounds.  1970:  5.202  acre.s,  910.000 
pounds.  1971:  8.705  acres,  1,520.000  pounds 
1972:  17.000  acres.  3.740.000  pounds. 

Federal  funds  spent  on  wild  rice  paddy 
dc\elopment.  Over  one-half  million  dollars 
HI  Federal  Funds,  through  the  Upper  Great 
lakes  Resources  Commission.  OEO,  BI.A.  ED.\. 
and  Indian  Land  Settlements,  h.v  been 
.spent  since  1968  to  investigate  and  develop 
wild  rice  paddies  on  four  major  Indian  res- 
ervations in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  as 
i  111  lows: 


Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation,  Minne,sota. 
Leech  Lake  Indian  Reservation.  Minnesota. 
Nett  Lake  Indian  Reservation.  Minnesota 
Bad  River  Indian  Re-.er\,aion,  Wisconsin 
Economic  impact  on  an  economically  de- 
pressed area.  A  new  agricultural  crop' that 
flourishes  under  the  adver.se  growing  condi- 
tions (cool  weather  and  short  growing  sea- 
son) of  the  Nortliern  Midwest  Region  has 
changed  an  economv  that  was  starving  into 
one  thai  has  all  the  signs  of  "new  life" 
These  signs  are  apparent  in  the  competition 
for  land  that  previously  had  little  or  no 
value:  in  the  rapidly  increasing  lax  ba^e 
providing  funds  for  local  government  self- 
support,  in  the  appearance  of  new  equip- 
ment on  sales  lo:s  and  on  farms  that  have 
been  vacant  m  recent  decides:  in  the  full 
use  of  available  labor  m  areas  where  jobs 
had  been  ditficult  to  find:  in  the  acUve  flow 
of  capital  where  money  had  been  at  a 
standstill,  and  m  the  optimistic  fever  of 
people  who  are  creating  new  life  in  an  area 
where  an  attitude  of  pessimism  and  decav 
had  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  Funds  spent 
annually  by  wild  rice  growers  for  land,  labor 
and  equipment  in  Minnesota  alone  will  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000 

Wild  rice  paddies  iielp  coiiser. e  water  and 
wildlile  Ideal  habitat  is  provided  iii  the  con- 
.struction  of  paddies  for  the  reproduction  ot 
fish  and  waterfowl  Wild  birds  and  animal-- 
.-.cem  to  benefit  from  a  controlled  wetlatid 
environment.  Water  is  stored  in  paddies  dur- 
ing periods  of  excess  water  runo'"  (reducing 
flooding  coiiditioiisi  and  ia  released  during 
periods  of  shortage  of  water  riinofl  (adding 
to  short  supplies  in  rivers  for  other  indiis- 
trie.-^i . 

Research   projects   underway     ill    In    1969 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  started  to  receive 
funds   through   the   Upper  Great   Lakes  Re- 
.sources   Commission   to  do   research   on   the 
processing  of  wild  nee  and  work  m  the  food 
science  areas.  About  -SI 55.000  has  been  .spent 
in  this  program  up  to   1973.  bm   funds  will 
be  cut  olT  as  of  June  1973  with  the  termina- 
tion of  UCiLR  Commis.-ion.  Tlie  research  had 
just  reached  a  point  where  it  was  becoming 
menningful  to  tiie  nev*'  industry    (2)   In  197? 
the  Minnesota  State  Legislature  appropriated 
$150,000  for  agronomy  research  at   the  Uni- 
versity  of   Minnesota   for   1971    1972,  In   the 
short  span  of  2  year.-.,  the  agronomv  research 
has  gouen  otf  lo  a  tremendous  start  with  the 
employment   of  full-time  research  people  in 
plant  breeding,  pathology,  enlomologv.  .soils 
and    agricultural   engineering    The    $150,000 
is    a    part    of    the    Universitv    of    Minnesota 
budget  for  1973-1974,  with  requests  for  addi- 
tional  funds   to  expand   the   program    Pros- 
pects are  good  for  the  continuation  of  this 
research,    (3(    In    1972    the   Congress   of   the 
United  States  gave  a  mandate  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  lo  u.se  $100,000  of  exist- 
ing   funds    for   research    on    wild    rice     This 
mandate  was  passed  on  to  Mr  Earl  R  Glover, 
Deputy  Administrator,  North  Central  Region 
Feoria.  Illinois,  and  to  Dr    R.  J.  Dimler,  Di- 
rector, Northern  Regional  Re.-,earch  Labora- 
tory,   Peoria,    Illinois.    Three-vear    contiact> 
liave  been  made  with  the  US  DA    and  the 
University    of    Wisconsin    providing    $16,000 
per  annum   for  agronomy  research   and   tlie 
Unnerstiy    of    Wisconsin    providing    $16,000 
per  annum  for  processing  research     (4i    The 
Manitoba  Legislature  has  allocated  $362,000 
to   support    agronomy    research    during    the 
next  5  vcars  at   the  Uiiiversity  of  Manitoba 
The  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Univer- 
sity  of   Manitoba   are   in   close   contact    and 
exchange    information    and    plant    varieties 
Canada's  shorter  growing  ,seasun  requires  an 
earlier  maturing  wild  rice  than  the  varieties 
that    are    being   grown    in    Minnesota 

Urgent  need  for  continuing  Federal  fund,- 
At  this  time  the  problem.-,  are  in  the  two 
broad  areas  of  processing  and  agronomy  The 
following  IS  a  brief  description  of  the  broad 
problems  in  the  two  areas  and  an  e.stimation 
of   the   minimum   amount    of   funds   needed 


NOW  per  annum  to  .seek  .soluuons  to  ilie.se 
problems: 

Processing  Green  wild  rice  must  go 
through  a  processing  .stage  before  consump- 
tion TliLs  pha.se  of  the  indttstry  has  not 
had  enough  researcli  done  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  growth  and  volume  production  ol 
th  •  industry,  the  change^  brought  on  bv  new 
vaneiie.s  and  combine  harve.stmg.  and  the 
demands  ol  new  markeLs  for  specialized  and 
uniform  product.  Thus,  processing  has  be- 
come a  bottleneck  for  the  industry^  Research 
IS  desperately  needed  on  the  following  prob- 
lems related  to  processing:  di  storaL:e  OJ 
perishable  green  wild  rice  to  maintain  quality 
and  provide  time  to  ..rocess  large  quantities 
ot  wild  rice  in  limited  facilities.  (  )  Eval- 
uate sHinpies  of  new  varieties  of  wild  nee  for 
food  quality.  (.ii  Control  of  ihe  fermentation 
proce.',s  prior  to  roa-sting  to  insure  beneficial 
result.s  i4i  Design  or  find  modern,  technical 
equipment  that  will  do  the  fermentation. 
roa.sting.  cleaning,  and  gradiiiL-  metre  effec- 
tively and  efflcieiitly. 

A  minimum  ot  S.250,000  is  needed  annually 
for  the  next  3  years  lo  find  an.swers  to  tlie.se 
tn;ical  problcm.s.  Unless  new  fund.s  are  pro- 
vided lo  the  Northern  Regional  Rese.ircii 
Laboratory  at  Peoria  and  to  the  Universitv  oi 
Wisconsin,  processing  research  will  be  L-reatlv 
reduced,  and  the  progrc-^s  of  this  erowinL-  iii- 
dusirv  will  be  s-everelv  and  dehiiitelv  re- 
tarded. 

Agronomy,  Funds  are  being  appropriated 
m  Minnesota  by  the  State  'Legislature  to 
.-^tart  and  carry  on  a  limited  program  m 
agroimmv  The  staff  involved  m  wild  rice  re- 
.search  on  plant  breeding  entomologv.  path- 
ology, soils  and  agricultural  engineering  have 
about  one-half  the  fund.s  needed  to  carrv  on 
a  program  that  will  lit  the  needs  of  Ihe  indus- 
try, Ihe  fund.s  for  supporting  research  peo- 
ple and  equipment  are  limned  to  the  point 
where  competent  research  people  are  unable 
to  work  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

An  annua!  Federal  grant  ol  $100000  fnr 
agronomy  research  would  match  the  Minne- 
sota State  effort  and  provide  the  total  funds 
currentlv  needed  to  develop  a  good  agronomv 
research  program 

Mr.  MONDALE  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President  I  sugge.-i 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  On  whose 
time 

Mr  Mi^'GEE  The  time  lo  be  equally  di- 
vided 

The  PRESIDI.N'G  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  .so  ordered.  Tlie  clerk  will 
CLill  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr  McGEE,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  fo: 
the  quorum  c.tH  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wilhoui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tin     RfR.M     HOl-sINi,    t,R\.\r    rKuGR.\.M 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  ol 
the  Senate  the  language  on  page  ;{2 
of  the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill. 
H.R.  8619.  which  pre\ents  liie  Farmer.s 
Home  Admini.stration  from  administer- 
ing a  rural  housing  grimt  program  which 
dates  back  to  the  original  rural  housing 
title  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  This 
language  appears  on  page  32  at  the  end 
of  the  'Salaries  and  Expenses"  section 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  ap- 
propriations and  states  simply  that  "no 
part  of  any  funds  in  this  paragraph  may 
be  used  to  administer  a  program  whuii 
makes  rural  housing  grants  pursuant  to 
section  .t04  of  the  Housing  Ac{  ol    1949 
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as  amended."  In  other  words,  the  rural 
hou.>«ing  grants  authorized  by  .section  504 
are  m.  elf  inoperative. 

I  think  this  amounts  to  legislating 
througli  the  appropnaiions  process,  and 
I  am  oppo.std  to  il.  If  the  Conpre-ss  feels 
tlial  tiie  grant  program  authorized  by 
section  504  should  not  be  continued 
then  we  should  develop  a  better  pro- 
rra.m  to  put  in  its  place.  To  prevent  the 
administration  of  this  program  by  pro- 
lubiting  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
these  who  would  admmister  it  not  only 
leaves  a  tremendous  void  for  tho.se  who 
might  benefit,  it  does  so  by  sneaking 
throu"  h  the  back  door. 

Mr.  Pre.'^idcnt,  section  504  has  been 
on  the»  books  since  1949  and  it  has  re- 
mained there  because  housing  condi- 
tions in  rural  America  are  deplorable; 
niral  areas  contain  63  percent  of  all 
housing  units  lacking  es.<:cntial  plumbinir. 
Rural  areas  contain  29  percent  of  all 
overcrowded  units.  According  to  Colman 
McCarthy  In  the  Washington  Post. 
June  5,  1973,  an  estimated  14  million 
rural  Americans  live  in  shacks,  hovels, 
and  car  bodies. 

Section  504  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  low-interest  loans 
and  grants  for  the  repair  and  improve- 
ment of  farm  dwellings.  The  recipients 
of  these  loans  and  granus  are  those  not 
eligible  for  loans  luider  sections  502  and 

503  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949— in  other 
words,  the  very  poor. 

Section  504  loans  and  grants  provide 
assistance  to  correct  the  most  basic  re- 
pairs neces.sary  to  make  a  rural  dwelling 
safe  and  .sanitary  and  to  remove  hazards 
to  the  health  of  the  occupant.  Section 

504  provides  assistance  tor  repairing  a 
roof,  installing  toilet  facilities,  making 
possible  a  convenient  and  .sanitary  water 
supply,  repairing  structural  supports,  and 
making  other  fundamental  corrections. 

The  maximum  amount  of  a  loan,  grant 
or  combined  loan  and  grant  under  sec- 
tion 504  IS  $3,500. 

This  program,  was  designed  to  help  the 
rural  poor;  yet  the  people  for  whom  this 
section  was  enacted  are  denied  access  to 
assistance  because  the  appropriations 
bill  contains  a  proviso  prohibiting  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  administer  the 
grant  portion  of  the  program. 

While  loans  may  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 504,  in  many  cases  rural  families 
have  incomes  too  low  to  carry  the  loan 
and  need  to  combine  It  with  a  grant. 
The  absence  of  the  grant  program  thus 
precludes  loans  to  those  who  need  them 
mo.<t  and  severely  cripples  the  program's 
ability  to  provide  the  housing  a.ssi.vtance 
so  .^orely  needed  in  rural  America. 

I  .submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate ma>;t  decide  whether  it  will  imple- 
ment the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
program  for  rural  home  repair  grants  or 
it  must  replace  it  with  a  better  program. 
It  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  continue 
to  .stand  by  and  witness  the  atrophy  of 
a  needed  and  effective  program.  Per- 
haps the  appropriate  time  to  consider 
the.se  questions  will  come  later  this  year 
when  the  Senate  takes  up  an  omnibus 
hou.sing  and  community  development  act 
now  bemg  developed  by  the  Banking, 
Housmg  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
A.S  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  will 
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do  all  that  I  can  to  provide  housing  as- 
si.'^tance  to  tlie  millions  of  .American  citi- 
zens now  living  in  substandard  .structures 
in  rural  America.  The  Senate  cannot 
have  it  both  ways:  it  cannot  leave  a 
prot!ram  on  the  book.s  and  then  block  its 
implementation  by  prohibiting  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  to  those  who  would  ad- 
mmister it.  The  people  who  lose  are 
tho.se  who  can  least  afford  this  indecision. 
While  I  will  not  offer  a  specific  amend- 
ment to  strike  this  language  at  this  time. 
I  will  w.ork  in  the  Banking  Committee  to 
srek  a  better  solution,  if  that  is  what  is 
needed.  And  I  will  raise  the  issue  again 
next  year  if  ue  have  another  approijria- 
tion  bill  being  ased  as  the  vehicle  to 
cripple  this  housing  program.  The  people 
ni  rural  America  deserve  better. 

.S'PnrME.VTAL    FOOD    PROGRAM 

M:-.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
agriculture-environmental  and  con.sum- 
er  protection  appropriation  bill  now  be- 
fore us  contains  my  amendment  which 
makes  available  S2  million  of  section  32 
funds  to  assist  local  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  with  the  cost  of  distributing 
supplemental  foods  to  pregnant  and  lac- 
tatiiig  women  and  infants. 

Under  the  supplemental  food  program 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Federal  lunds  are  u.sed  only 
to  purchase  food  and  transport  it  to  the 
States.  The  costs  of  local  transporta- 
tion, storage,  and  distribution  have  been 
a  local  respon.sibilily.  In  fact,  however, 
the  principal  source  of  local  funding  has 
been  Federal— OEOs  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  program  which  is 
now  being  tcrmir.ated. 

My  amendment,  making  assistance 
available  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  these  local  administrative 
costs,  IS  necessary  to  prevent  the  demi.se 
of  many  existing  supplemental  food  pro- 
!-aams  during  fi.scal  1974. 

In  order  to  place  my  amendment  in 
context,  I  want  to  describe  briefly  the 
three  efforts,  current  and  planned,  to 
provide  special  nutritional  as.sistance  to 
expectant  and  new  mothers  and  infants. 

In  1969.  the  Department  of  Agricultm-e 
began,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  food  distri- 
bution program,  a  program  under  which 
supplemental  food  packages  are  made 
available  to  local  agencies  for  distribu- 
tion to  low-income  pregnant  women, 
nursing  mothers,  and  infants  who  are 
found  to  be  at  nutritional  risk. 

The  supplemental  food  program  was 
initiat.ed  by  the  Department  imder  the 
authority  contained  in  section  32  of  the 
act  of  Augast  24,  1935,  to  distribute  sur- 
plus commodities  to  low-income  person-s. 

In  addition  to  this  authority,  the  fol- 
lowing more  specific  authority  for  the 
u.se  of  section  32  funds  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  supplemental  foods  in  food  stamp 
areas  has  been  included  in  succes.sive 
appropriations  acts: 

(b)  addiiicnal  direct  di.siribution  or  other 
pr<4;rani.s.  without  regard  lo  whether  such 
area  is  under  the  food  hlamp  programs  or  a 
hysteni  oi  direct  dislribuiioii.  to  provide,  in 
the  immedial«  vicinity  of  Iheir  plate  of 
permanent  residence,  either  directly  or 
thr.  u^'h  a  .State  or  local  welf;ire  agency,  an 
adefjuate  diet  to  other  needy  children  and 
low-lnconie  [)erw.n.s  determined  bv  the  Sec- 
retary of  A^TK  ultnre  to  l)e  siifTennv-,  through 
no  fault  (if  their  i»wn,  from  general  and  con- 


tinued   liun^'er    resulting    from    insufficient 

X..HX1. 

Where  supplemental  foods  are  made 
available  in  food  distribution  countie«, 
the  .same  administrative  structure  is  uti- 
lized for  both  programs  and  the  supple- 
mental food  program  does  not  require 
any  .significant  additional  local  cxpentii- 
ture.s. 

In  food  stamp  areas,  however,  loc.il 
agencies  distributing  supplemental  foods 
are  required  to  bear  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation, storage,  and  distribution.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  principal  .source 
of  local  funding  has  been  OEO's  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  services  pro- 
gram. 

Foods  made  available  for  infants  in- 
clude evaporated  milk,  cereal,  corn 
syrup,  and  juices.  In  addition  to  these 
Items,  women  and  older  children  receive 
instant  milk,  protein  foods,  and  canned 
vegetables. 

Participants  in  the  program  must  be 
certified  as  in  need  of  additional  food 
by  medical  personnel.  A.s.<;istant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Yeutter,  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
said: 

Hf.Uih  otririals  report  that  the  supplemen- 
tal food  procram  plays  a  role  in  attracting 
the  target  group  to  health  clinics  eariier. 
.and  over  a  longer  period:  this  is  .seen  as  a 
defini:e  phis  factor  in  the  over-all  healtli 
and   wellare   of   these  women  and   children. 

In  June  1971,  there  were  appro:-.i- 
mately  300  local  supplemental  food  pro- 
grams .serving  about  203.000  women  and 
children.  With  the  drying  up  of  OEO 
funds  for  administrative  expen.scs,  the 
number  of  programs  dropped  to  2C3  in 
fiscal  1973  sening  about  164.000  people. 
Today,  the  number  of  programs  has 
dropped  further  to  248.  serving  about 
161.000  women  and  children. 

It  IS  estimated  that,  unless  another 
.source  of  funding  becomes  available, 
participation  in  this  program  v.ill  be  re- 
aticed  by  another  61.000  women  and  chil- 
dren by  the  end  of  this  year,  cutting  the 
size  of  the  program  back  to  half  of  its 
June  1971  level. 

In  1970.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture initiated,  imder  the  same  authority 
as  the  supplemental  food  program,  a 
pilot  food  certificate  program  for 
mothers  and  infants. 

At  five  projects,  located  in  Georgia, 
Elinois,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Washing- 
ton, women  are  issued  special  certificates 
which  may  be  exchanged  at  local  stores 
for  infant  formula,  infant  cereal,  and 
milk  in  various  forms. 

Women  receive  certificates  worth  $5 
per  month  during  pregnancy  and  for  12 
months  following  delivery.  Children  un- 
der 1  year  of  age  receive  food  cert  ificates 
worth  $10  per  month. 

Approximately  10,000  women  and  chil- 
dren are  currently  receiving  food  a.ssist- 
ance  through  these  five  pilot  projects. 

Public  Law  92-433,  signed  into  law 
last  September,  authorizes  a  2-year  pilot 
program  of  grants  through  State  health 
departments  to  local  agencies  to  make 
available  supplemental  foods  to  pregnant 
and  nursing  women  and  infants  who  are 
medically  determined  to  be  at  nutritional 
risk.  This  program  is  known  as  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program. 
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The  law  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  spend  $20  million  ofsec- 
tion  32  funds  for  the  pilot  program  in 
ilscal  1973  and  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  S20  million  for  fiscal  1974. 

To  dale,  however,  tiie  program  has  not 
keen  implemented.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  .vet  issued  projwsed  reaula- 
tions. 

The  Deijaitment  of  Agriculture  .spent 
approximately  &14.2  million  in  fi>cal  1972 
and  ,S16.1  million  in  fiscal  1973  for  sup- 
lilemenial  feeding  inouram;-.  about  ,S1.5 
million  each  year  for  the  pilot  food  cer- 
tificaie  program  and  the  remainder  for 
.' Uijplemental  foods. 

The  Presidents  fiscal  1974  budget  in- 
cludes a  total  of  S20  million  in  section  32 
funds  to  carry  out  all  three  of  the  pro- 
grams I  have  described — the  ^U!)i)lcmen- 
tal  food  program,  the  pilot  lood  ceriifi- 
cate  iirogiam.  and  tiie  special  supple- 
mental food  iirogram. 

Although  Congre;^s  authoiized  the  usc 
of  S20  million  for  the  new  jnogram  in 
fi.-cal  1974.  the  Department  has  indicated 
it  intends  to  spend  only  a  fraction  of 
that  amount. 

While  the  Dci.artment  b.u.s  sufficient 
amhority  under  section  32  and  existing 
ai)i)ropriation  language  to  assist  local 
agencies  with  the  cost  of  distributing 
su;)plcmental  foods,  the  President's 
budget  this  year,  as  in  the  past,  includes 
no  funds  for  that  purpose. 

In  Missouri,  about  50  ol  -he  103  coun- 
ties ijarticipating  in  tiie  lood  ciistribu- 
lion  program  al.so  distribute  supijlemen- 
tal  foods  to  women  and  children.  In 
February  of  tliis  year.  1.800  women  and 
( hildren  received  supiilemcntal  foods  in 
these  counties. 

A  relatively  small  sui)plemental  food 
program,  begim  in  Kansas  City  in  De- 
cember 1971.  was  terminated  recently 
when  it  exhausted  OEO  funding. 

A  major,  and  highly  .succcsslul.  .-.up- 
Plemeiital  food  lu-opr.nn  still  exists— bv 
the  skill  of  its  teetli— in  St.  Louis, 

This  jJiogram.  begun  in  the  fall  of 
i:)69.  has  to  date  served  some  70,000 
v.omen  and  children  m  Si.  Louib  and  St 
Louis  County,  In  fi.scal  1973.  it  was  serv- 
ing about  12,000  each  month  and  a  total 
of  20.000  annually.  Becau.se  of  reduced 
funding,  that  level  has  now  been  cut  back 
to  about  8.000  v.omen  and  children  per 
month. 

Under  the  St  Loui.-  program,  low-in- 
come lu-egnant  v.omen.  post-iiarium 
juothers  up  to  1  year,  and  children  up  to 
age  C.  who  h;ivc  been  modic;',ny  certified 
as  being  at  nutritional  risks,  received 
supplemental  loods  thiougii  17  distribu- 
tion centers. 

Every  m.i.jor  i)rivato  and  piiblic  ho.— 
latal  and  clinic  in  St,  Louis  and  manv 
ncighborliood  health  clinics  have  been 
involved  in  this  iirogram  on  a  voluniarv 
basis. 

Data  compiled  by  the  Si  Loui,->  Iloalih 
Department  shows  that  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  dro))i)ed  from  3,'). 6  wv  1  000 
births  in  19C9  to  28  2  per  1,000  Ijirth.s  in 
19,1  in  poverty  area.s  of  the  citv  The 
supplemental  food  program  is  believed 
lo  hate  played  a  significant  role  in  this 
result  by  attracting  mothers  and  babies 
into  hc.ilth  clinics. 

The  St,  Louis  progr.uu  w.i-  iniiiallv 
funded  by  an  OKO  grant    Thai  fundin"" 


was  cxhau:<ied  in  June  1972.  From  June 
1972  until  March  of  tliis  year,  the  pro- 
gram operated  at  a  reduced  level  on  $40.- 

000  raised  through  a  community  fund- 
laising  effort  and  S29.000  contributed  by 
the  St.  Louis  model  cities  agency.  Since 
March,  the  isrogram  has  been  continued 
by  boriowmg  i>ei.soiiiiel  from  other  com- 
munity action  programs.  Efforts  to  find 
otiier  sources  of  fiuidmc  at  the  local  le',el 
itate  been  im--uf cesslul. 

The  supiilemcntal  food  jiror'rair.  in  St 
Louis,  a  program  wliich  has  proved  to  be 
both  popular  and  effective,  will  in  all 
in-obability  go  under  within  the  next  few 
inontlis  unless  it  receives  some  assistance 
trom  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  an  increasing  bodv  o. 
scientific  knowledge  indicates  that  dur- 
in,7  fetal  grov.th  and  the  fir,--t  few  years 

01  hie  an  adequate  diet  is  a  crucial  f'ac  tor 
lor  normal  mental  and  I'hysical  develop- 
ment. 

And  yet.  despite  this  evidence,  the  sad 
fad  is  lltat  we  luive  no  national  policv 
wiih  re.-pcci  to  providing  nutritional  as- 
sistance during  this  critical  stage  of  life. 
We  .spend  over  a  billion  dollars  a  vear 
on  lood  for  school-age  children,  "and 
rightl.^•  so.  We  will  spend  this  year  onlv 
about  2  percent  of  ihat  amount  on  spe- 
cial nutriiional  as,  istance  for  expectant 
inotheis  and  inf:ints. 

And  now  existing  programs  wiiuh  are 
putting  milk  and  cereal  into  ihc  mouths 
of  babies  in  St.  Louis  and  other  cities 
acro.'^s  the  country  are  threatened  with 
exthiction  simply  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  not  .seen  fit  to 
request  tlic  minimal  amount  of  n.onev 
r.cce.ssary  to  keep  them  gohig. 

My  amendment  makes  atailable  $2 
million  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  1974 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  stateriient  in  supjjort  of  the 
Feaeral  liuidmg  o:  sui^plemental  food 
programs  by  the  Committee  on  Nutrition 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
and  the  mo,-,t  recent  proiect  bv  pro  ect 
monthly  report  on  tiie  supplemental  food 
program  be  ])nntcd  at  the  com  lusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
nas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REconn 
as  follows: 

.\MtRKAN-  .^^,^D^MV  OF  PrDl,ATRirs.  Co%n'IT- 
TfE  U.N  NCTKITIO.V.  ScPPrE.VUN  r.M.  FlED- 
U.G    pRoGR.iMS    JOR    .MolIitRS    .\ND    I.VtANrs 

The  C<immitice  on  Nutriiion  of  the  Ameri- 
can .Vadoniy  v.l  Pediatrics  is  senousU   con- 
cen.ed   nbont    the   fate  of  several   thousand 
mn-hcrs  and  infnius  who  mav  soon  be  domed 
larilier    participation    in    a    .spcci.-U    Icedin- 
pro-r^un  cic,,ii,ncd  to  provide  ndefiuatc  nutn- 
iion    fr,r   infants    from    low   mco.'ne    families 
(iunn-  ti-.P  cniir.i!  rievelopmeniu  period  ex- 
leiKUng    m.m    pregiu.ncv    tlirouL:h    tbe    fir^t 
.ew  ye.irs  of  life.  The  Supplemental  Fccdiii- 
rrogram  currently  operated  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Ayrirtiitiirc  provides  ilutiiiious  nir- 
J'lus  loods   to    157,(HHi  proyram  participant-; 
uhich  IS  le.ss  than  ten  percent  of  the  women' 
and  children  whose  low  inccin.'s  place  them 
within  the  population  of  miirition-il  risks 
•Accoi-dm-    to  reieiit   surve\s.  appro.Nimulely 
o.        of   tlial   already   dwindlnm   program   i"s 
l.kPly  toceaso  operation  .so,.n  due  lo  the  elim- 
ination  of  OEO   fuiKij.   iliat    h.id   been    Uscd 
in  many  localities  to  ariiulnistcr  tlio  pn-ram 
and  distribute  the  foods.  *" 

The  need  tn  accord  sppoi.->l  aticiitiou  in 
federal  tecdmg  pro-rams  to  prei;i!:int  and 
lactatint:  Wi'iiien  and  to  infant.s  and  pre- 
-^  j^oo!  children  is  supported  bv  medical  evi- 


dptifp  indicating  that  impic.per  nutrition 
during  ge-'tation  and  during  the  first  few 
years  of  life  can  cause  serious  damage  in  the 
course  of  a  child's  phv^ical  and  meinal  devet- 
npment,  .Studies  have  shown  that  iron,  pro- 
tein, and  calorie  deficiencies  are  espectaUv 
dangerous  during  the  hrsi  tuo  vears  of  life 
becau.se  oi  adverse  effects  upon  tlie  child  -. 
growth  during  a  cniical  developmental  oe- 
riod.  *^ 

Tlie  iUit;tiional  experience  of  the  mother  i.- 
crucial  lo  the  childs  devetopmem.  There- 
in no  doubt  that  malnutriiiou  m  pregnai'i 
vomen  contributes  to  the  birth  of  premairre 
?nd  ln\v-birth-weight  infants  Prematuatv 
and  low-birth-weipht  contribute  in  turn  to 
inlant  nuriaiitv  and  mental  reiardaiion. 
iieventy  percent  of  all  infant  deathi  in  tlie 
fnsi  year  of  life  occur  in  infants  of  low- 
birth-\vei';ht.  and  a  lu-h  proportion  of  pr^^- 
mature  babies  have  demonstrable  inteliectr- 
al  or  behavioral  dehciis  when  tliey  reach 
school  age.  Optimal  maternal  nutrition  niid 
prenatal  c.ire  should  decrease  the  high  in- 
cidence of  ]o'.v-b;rih-weii;ht  infants,  and 
since  prcmaturiii  is  correjau-d  with  mental 
retardation,  relief  of  maternal  malnutrition 
Ji:ay  have  a  long  rii.ge  elfec  upon  ihe  i^:\-,- 
alence  of  mental  retardation  as  well 

7 he  special  needs  of  mothers  and  infatii^s 
then,  are  well  established  Solutions  lo  the 
problem  are  perhaps  less  evident,  Ideally 
family  feeding  programs  siioiUd  be  sufSciei-i 
to  assure  that  all  members  o:  the  family  get 
a  nutritious  diet.  At  the  pre.,eiit  uiije.  how- 
ever, this  IS  simply  not  the  ca.se  The  recentlv 
c>-.mpleted  Ten-Siate  Nutrition  Survev  co.,'- 
ducted  bv  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  indicates  that  -substantial 
luimbei-s-  of  Amtricau  children  are  malnour- 
ished and  that  evidence  of  retarded  growth  i- 
ipparent  in  children  from  low  income  fam- 
ilies. The  survey  further  points  to  a  wide- 
spread protein  deficiency  among  pregiiiiiu 
and  lactatiny  women,  stating  that  the  prob- 
lem demands  special  attention  becaii.~e  of  r.s 
relationship  to  the  frequencv  of  unsatisfa'-- 
tory  pregnancies  and  the  excess  of  lr.w-bir:h- 
v^eight  babieo  in  low  income  groups 

Willie  the  current  feupplemental  Feeding 
Program  is  far  from  an  ideal  solution,  it  i,--  a 
.s>r.:rce  oi  much  needed  food  for  some  157  odO 
people.  Furihermore,  u  is  a  means  of  gettin<; 
pregnant  women  to  visit  clinics  where  thev 
tet  medical  care  they  probably  would  rot  re- 
cei'.e  otherwise.  The  Commitiee  on  Nutri- 
tion therefore  tiryes  that  the  program  be 
maintained  through  federal  efforts  to  distrih- 
\ne  the  already  avail.able  commodities  m:i-{ 
a  belter  means  of  caring;  for  mothers  aiul 
iiilams  has  been  implemented  In  ihe  manv 
areas  where  OEO  funds  supported  commoditv 
distribution  and  where  local  communi;;.s 
cannot  take  over  that  reaponsibihtv,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  federal  covernment  to 
letid  its  support. 

The  initial  step  tow.ird  impnning  nutr;- 
tiimal  .services  for  mothers  and  infants  wi- 
iftken  by  Congress  last  vear  with  the  estab- 
li.shmeni  of  a  i20  million  pr.ot  feeding  pio- 
f-ram  designed,  not   to  kill  the  current  sc!>- 
plementrtl  prot;ram.   but   to  explore  alter;  a - 
tive   approaches   and    to    test    the   effects,  oi 
those  appioarhes    rnforntnateiv.  the  iinn'e- 
mentaiion  of  the  pilot  lias  been  delayed  :   r 
manv    months    because    the    Uepartment    i-. 
Agriculture  has  n.)i  promulgated  the  reiiul  i- 
tions  under  which  the  progr.im  »m  operate 
Furthermore,   the   ledernl    budsot    rejects   n 
minimal     inieresi     in     the     pilot     program 
VSDAs  Food  and  Nuiriii.ni  i-ervico  has  esti- 
mated   mat    -soOO.oOO    to   «.!    iniliioii    will    be 
spent  on  the  new  program  in  FY  1973.  anl 
of  ilie  $211  million  requested  lor  the  two  sup- 
plemental   programs   jii   FY    1974.   abqiit    ^,-l 
million  viU  be  a\ai;i>.b!c  for  the  i>iUit. 

If  the  two  year  pilot  Is  to  serve  Us  fuiic- 
i;  Hi  as  a  means  of  evaluating  special  feeiunj; 
p-(>graiMs  for  pregnant  and  ;.u  latirg  womei'I 
and  infaiiis.  it  ntust  get  oil  the  ground  nii- 
mcdi  lUiy  The  f   iiiiiiMiie  on  Nutritn^n  uruos 
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e:.!:re  authorization  of  ,$20  million 

be  appropriated  and  spent  so  that 

will   be  a  meaningful  tool  for  the 

of    data    and    the    fulfillment    of 

al   needs  rather  than  a  mere  e.xer- 


Uiuil  more  is  known  about  control  of  the 
higher  incidence  of  morbidity,  mortality,  and 
developmental  problems  among  children  from 
low  income  families,  the  special  feeding  pro- 
grams are  a  rational  response  to  at  least 
pan  of  the  problem.  From  a  practic.il  view- 


point, we  would  point  out  that  malnutrition 
leads  to  social  and  economic  costs  far  beyond 
the  expense  Involved  in  these  programs.  Prom 
a  humane  viewpoint,  we  should  remind  oiir- 
.selves  that,  while  federal  programs  mav  be 
expendable,   our  children   are  not. 


U,3,   D[PARTM:-,T   Cr   AGRICULTURE.   FOOD  Af^D  NUTRITIOfJ  SERVICE,  SUPPLEME.NTAL  FOOD  PPOGRA'^  PFPORT,   FFBRUARY   I9-3 


f.ur;il.ei  ot  State-  paitiripating,  (liicluiles  District  ol  Columbi.i) 

r.umLer  ct  .^re^^  patticip.iting: 
Food  stamp 
Nonfood  itamp,.. _ 


Total 


Pafticip.ilion: 

Food  st.Tfrp  areas 
Nonfood  stamp  areas 

F  0-'".  distnbulei- 
Food  stamp  areas: 
Sec.  32 
Sec  416 

Total 

f<oiifoTd  stamp  areas: 

Sec.  32 

Sec.  416 


Total 


Tot.,1: 


Sec  32 
Sec.  416 

Total 


Infants 


?3  815 
6,342 

36, 157 


Cliildten 


86  001 
17,256 

103,  257 


Women 


25.  172 
6,753 


31  925 


Total 


134,988 
30,  351 


165,339 


Item  area 


Infants 


Children 


Women 


34 


113 

132 

245 


Total 


Cost  of  commofiilies: 
Food  stamp  areas: 

Sec,  32  

Sec.  416      


Total 


29  962 

613  r?.s 

I'.n  134 

883  6,S2 

5,511 

23,3,'.l 

2,  7,15 

31,  59/ 

135,  .173 


636,927 


142,879 


91^  279 


798,  292 
35,  703 

2  672  623 
155,481 

564  843 
18,  296 

4.035.763 
210.485 

835.  000 

2  828,  104 

583.  144 

4,  246,  248 

215,  594 
8,903 

551,483 
26,  254 

577,737 

155.078 
5.059 

160,137 

922,  155 
40,216 

224, 497 

962, 371 

1,013  886 
4t  611 

3  2,"!  106 
181  7)5 

719.926 
23.  355 

4.957  918 
250,  701 

1,0=9  497 

3,  400  S-U 

743  281 

5,  208. 619 

Nonfood  stamp  areas: 

Sec  32    

Sec  416 


Total. 


Total: 


Sec.  32 
Sec.  416 

Total 


34  712 
1.337 

121   504 
3  941 

38,  585 
76! 

194,801 
6  C39 

36.  049 

125  445 

.39  316 

200  840 

164,674 

6,348 

735,  090 

27,  282 

178  719 

3,  -joe 

1,078  483 
3?  6,jS 

171,522 

762.  372 

182,  225 

1,  116  119 

Slate  and  area 


Type  of  family 
food  assistance 
profrani  in  area 


fll  i;jiT..i  (1)    Elmore  (total).  .. 


Baxter 

Boone 

Hot  Spring, 

Jetlerson. ., 

Ma:. on 

Nevvtnn 

PulaAi 

St.  Francis 

S2!ine    . 

Washinfton. 


Food  district. 


Food  'tamp 

do 
.  ..  do 
....   do  .     . 

do 

do 


T.-al         .       .    . 

■'ot,,a(12): 

Alameda     

Fi  Dorado   .       .. .   . 

Invo     

Lake 

Lo'.  A:;gelec  (Walts) 

tVlarifi 

Quechan  Tribe.    ..   . 

Sacramento 

San  Benito       

San  Frant.isco  ..    ... 

Santa  Barbara      

Ventura 


do 
do 
do 


Food  stamp 
Food  district- 

.-  .  do 

.    do  

Food  stamp  . 

do 
food  d  strict  . 
Food  stamp.. 

.  ..  do 

...  do  

do 
Food  district. 


C   "rado(7): 
Conei"": 
Coatilla 
Dec.er 

Ve'.a 
P-  *»r' 
■•  ':  Grande 

A.. -I, J 


To'al 
C'.nnectir.ijl  (\)    'ir)(t,i<:h  (Li!>)  (loldl) 
Li.trict  of  C';luniLia  (1)   Wasl;m;tor  (loti!; 

C;,;rVe 
Le  r<alb 
Fulion 
r.Aiilnett 

R';ct''ale 
A"!,  ter 


Food  stamp 
do 
do 
.  do 
do 
do 
do  .     . 


Food  stamp 

CO 


Food  district 
do 
do 
do 
.  do 
do 


To'a' 
I  -.ti',  (ij   F^i!  Mati  I'ldii; 

11:. nor.  (2): 
Cool^ 
(a'tS*   loui'(fi:,) 

I'/,.! 


ervaticri  0.:tal;     Food  district 


Food  '.tamp 
do  .   .. 


Participation  (nuir.ber  of  persons) 
State 


Fcod  Nonfood 

service  service 

areas  areas 


76 
195 
333 

1,352 
238 
155 

5,434 
331 
346 
200 

8,  710 


447 


1  058 
472 


total 


789 


55 


789 


8,710 


42  ... 

43  ... 
322  ... 


Food         tJonfood 

service  service 

areas  areas 


27,077 


2,289 

6,849 

12.227 

49.443 

8,020 

3,482 

198,658 

6,  9R5 

12,  799 

5,683 

306  435 


13.439 


s (pounds) 

Value  of 

commodities  ((}c 

lars) 

State 
tola. 

Food 

service 

areas 

Nonfood 

seivice 

areas 

?tite 
totii 

27  077  .. 

5,742 

5.742 

479 
1.369 

2.643 
10  396 

1   576 
698 
42.  256  . 

1,450  . 

2. 727  . 

1,126  . 



306  435 

64  7?5 

Z7!V.r  ■ 

64.725 

39,  207  , 
9,420 


1   125 

1.528 

10, 008 


2,819 


1,325 


8,  269 
1,933 


246 

306 

2.098 


230 


988  .. 

23,847  .. 
2.361  .. 
208, 139  . 
6,568  .. 

4,271 

6,789 
483 

40  479 
1,  !93 

84  .   - 

7.875  -   . 

119'.. ■ 

207  . 

803  -! 

11,111 

581 

11   692 

309  081 

18  257 

327  338 

67  965 

3,743 

71,708 

301 

11   106     . 

7,322  .. 

230.986  .. 





2  419  . 

1  630 
49,612  . 

2  92fa  . 
2,511   . 
2,336  . 

10,  796 

226  ... 

6,941  .. 

414  ... 
330    . 

14,495  .. 
11,675  ., 
10,927  .. 
49,  985  . . 

298  . 
1.379  ... 

9  889  . 

9,889 

63 

10  756 

336  496  .. 

1,639 
329  835 

330  496 

1  639 

'.?9  835 

72  230  . 
367   . 

74.104 

72  230 
367 

74   \!.i 

63 
in.  755 

115 

1  341 

3  557 

43 

33 

59 

'i.  920 
47  755 
94  ?93 
1   5,V 
1  Oil 
1,899 



874 
10  051     . 
19  301 

298  .. 

202  .. 

405  . 

-■- 

-   -     -     - 

5  163 
85 

5,  163 
85 

150  400 
1  95? 

150  400 
1,95? 

31,131 
444 

31   111 
414 

3   173 

100,816  .. 
68,273  . 

21,029  .. 
15.  566  .. 

2  141 



5,314  ... 

5,314 

169,089  -. 

li;9  089 

37,  195  .. 

37  195 

J;{ue  :J8,  19:j 
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State  M.d  area 

lo,-.a(35)- 
Auriul.on 
Benton 
BOicli  H-.'.vk  . 
B'lchanin 
B'leiia  Vista 
iJaltioi.'ii 
Carroll 
Cedar 
Cay         . 
Clinton 
C'a^foid 
Da'.hz 
D.ckiiisoii. 
finr;et 
Greene 
Guihr.o 
Harrison 
Iowa 
Jasper 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kossuth 
Liiiii 
Marion 
Mo  1 10 11  a 
Muscatine 
Palo  Alto     . 
Pucaiiontas 
Polk 

Poivestnek 
Sac 
Scott  . 
Stiell)y 
Tama 
Warren 

Tola! 

Y  ii'sa',  (3): 

Migraiii  healtn  ioivice 

Do 
Sha;v;iee 

Total 

Kentucky  (1),  Wane    (Ic'al) 

Louisiana  (2). 
Oilean,, 
Welister  . 

Total 

Ma.oachusetls(l)   So.,:oii  (city)  (iu! 
Michijian  (1):  OotMd  (citv)  (lutji; 

Minnesota  (4): 

Leech  L;:Ke  li^lum  Resei-a::)!! 
Ramsev   . . 

Rid  Lake  linli.m  Rrseualion 
White  Earth  Inrti.in  Rsser.a'ion 

Total 

Mis:iss!ppi  (2): 
Bnli.ar  .. 
Hoinies. . 

Tulal.  ' 

r>'iS30uii  (54): 
."MchisGii 
Audrain  . . 
Barry     .. 
Barton 
Bollinger 
Boons 
Callov..iv 
Camden 
Carler   .. 
Cass 
Chailloii 
Christian 
Clay 
Cole 
rooper 
Crawloid 

Dade  , 

Ddlas 
Ucnt 
Hicl.oiv 
lion 
Jackson 

Jasper   

Jelfer:.on 

Lafayette  ... 

Lawrence 

Macon  . 

Madison 

Miller  .    . 

Moiitgnmeiy.  ... 

Morgan . 

fJewton 

Urenon... 


Type  cl  fan.ily 
food  assistance 
prosram  in  are.i 


Foo.j  stamp 
do 

ro 

do 

do 

riO 
'iO 
do 

do 
do 
do 

do 

do 
do 
do 

"J 
do 
do 
:io 
do 
do 
do 
do 
•  1) 
da 
do 
do 
do 

'lO 

dn 

do 
liO 

do 
do 
rh 


Food  district. 
Food  stamp 
Feo'l  district 


F.Lor:    t.niip 
do 


Food  distiic! 
Food  stai::p 


do 
do 
Food  aistrict- 
.00 


Fi  o'l  stamp 


Food  distf'cl 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

■lo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1:;.' 

do 

do 

do 
Food  stamp 
Food  diblricl 

do 

(ip 

'iO 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do  . 
do.  . 


articlpation  (number  o(  persons) 

Quantity  of 

conimoddics  (pounds) 

Food 

Nonfood 

Fcod 

Nonfood 

service 

service             State 

service 

service             Sl:de 

areas 

areas               total 

areas 

areas              total 

67 

2  038 

no 

3   768 

.■-77 

19  568 

105 

3  226 

88 

2  635 

93 

3  281 

162 

•    114 

42 

1   155 

88 

2  100 

?!)' 

6  718 

55 

2  053 

233 

?  678 

56 

1   641 

75 

2,441 

128 

4   137 

113 

:  712 

96 

3  368 

29 

957 

1?- 

3  579 

193 

5  084 

139 

i   714 

S5 

2  618 

:  017 

?1  ?U 

13.~ 

;  234 

1.32 

!t:7 

248 

■1  8:'7 

•'S     .. 

1   721 

83      '' 

2  442 

1  t,33 

:\  175 

80 

2   726 

80 

2  619 

928 

."■  613 

49 

1   707 

156 

4  '375 

52 

!   493 

Valje  of  conrnodit'es  (,.\o\iv   ) 


1  33? 


3  800 
2.014 

5.  814 


193 


755 


53 
19 

S 
16 
99 
49 
23 

1 
29 

35 
!' 
4j 
28 
36 
y> 
36 
72 
10 


l.'i 

150 

21 

4  > 

1 
28 
35 
21 
41 
108 


Fo"d    l.o'fiod 

service     sei.nce 

are.'iS     are:-; 


t?9 


7  510 


223  7,3? 


223  ^32 


1  115' 

478 
666 

!  086 
241 
398 

I  278 
443 

i  574 
3!  7 
455 
834 
7-7 
763 
194 
f  ,5 

i  :i4 

i  039 

5!3 

5  137 

7.r. 

cO'i 

1  247 

316 

480 

9  072 

559 

540 

5  420 

380 

97-) 

273 


41  778 


1:1 

99 

1   147 

,    361' 

3  551 
30  489 

1   118 

"■.! 
i  083 

154 

1  245 

1,400 

5  361 

43  040 

■'8  40  i 

1   118 

8  824 

IV 

102 

2  251 

2  251 

448 

13  955 
1  573 

:■.:  616 

10  878 

73  41-' 
8  647 

15.4'8 

15  478 

398  434 

3S8  49) 

82  059 

14  633 

:o3 

203 
14  683 

507.  740 

5  878 

•■  8'8 
60\  740 

11?  582 

1  311 

37'' 
1,013 

384 
371 

11  032 
23.  i4i 

3 

12  334 
12  698 

2  535 
6  226 

2  744 

2   793 

?  093 


5  814 


39  Vb 


65  OH 
61,390 


r."  334 


25,032 


64  207 


127,334 


8  '61 


16  778 
12  726 

29  504 


6  41J 


1  3?6 

699 

.'03 

57o 

?   941 

1  449 

732 

34 

996 

62 

1  0a4 

1  291 

1  43" 

826 

I  136 

1  LC6 
!  1.30 

2  ial 
-.7-. 

I  7S2 


3  949 

".  620 

6?:' 

1  .^96 
147 
9^3 

I  ns 
(<>? 

I  350 
.^  604 
1.69? 


1  133 


5  53; 


251 
Idg 
47 

UK. 
5^6 
.'94 
il6 
5 
187 

in 


289 
169 
732 
197 
234 
4."*  3 
5? 
iila 

809 
941 
129 
269 
23 
1«2 

I. ■•4 

270 
717 
338 


44  -78 


82  y-'i 

1  31! 
11:  3f2 


2?S 
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Tvpe  of  lamily 

Participation 
Food 

(number  of  persons) 

Quantity  of  commodities 
Food         Nonfood 

(pound'.) 

Value  of  c 
Foi.d 

nnimodities(dolla 

Nonfood 

Nonfood 

stale  and  aiea 

lood  dssistarce 

service 

service             State 

service 

service 

Sl.-.to 

program  in  area 

areas 

areas             total 

areas 

areas 

913 

ne 

1  245 

716 

35 

852 

1   907 
181 
459 
.•'30 

tOtdl 

areas 

areas 

O'.v'e 

Food   district 
do 
do 
do 
do 
i!n 
do 
do 
do 
do 



29 

4 

184 

23  . 
237  . 
141     . 

5  . 
169  .    .   . 
381 

29       . 

90  . 

36   .      . 

91 
105   .. 

195 
197   . 
593 

17 
4.;6 

45 

92 

PC'lllS 

47  

Pi^e 

22 

Phil" 

Pelt 

1  ...   

26 

.. 

Pi:!.iski 
Rills 
R«-v  Holds 

53 

S 

14   . 

R:()lev 

7 

!.;  Ch.irles 

do 

do 
food  Stamp 

do 
Food  ttistiict 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 

7  biP 
2  ibi 

15 

264  9.10 
87,215 

518 
609 

961 
938 

?  903 
ilO 

?  .'63 
293 
57/ 

55  649'. 

IS   !,'8 

.A  Ge'ieneve 

St.  Louis  (iiideiienUent  tilv) 

Si  lou;S   . 

Saline 

Shannon 

Taney 

Watten 

W^viie 

Webstor 

Wn^ht 

19 

30 
30  . 
91 

3 
70 

8 
16 

Total 

IC   187 

1   815            12,002 

358,  568 

57  305 

41-, 

8M 

74  910 

11   304 

rJebra.ka  (2): 

OouRbs 
Thuiston 

Food  sfainn 
Food  district 

2,003 

172 

59  499 

5  6/0 

13,  103 

1,  157   . 

Total 

2,008 

172              2.  180 

59.  499 

5  670 

65 

169 

13   103 

1   157 

he.  Mia  (b): 

-- 

CUrk                         

do 

do 

472 
21 

12  185 
653 

2  225 

134 

153     .,    , 
1    174      .    ... 

84 

Mineral                   .      .. 

do 

25 

825 

5  91? 

359 

Wa^hoe 

WlllJe  Pir.p 

do 
do 

, 

192 
15 

Tol?l 

775                  725 

19  934 

19 

934 

3  775 

f.e^<  lei^.cy  (1)   Pi,-ic(rjly)  (total) 

Food  :tamp 

17-1 

174 

1,692  . 

1 

692 

390 

FieA  York  C): 

— \, 

Unei.tj 
f'ocklsnj 

do 
do 

I,  207 
286 

41   433 

10,  271 

8  769 
2  791 

ti'ga 

do 

HI 

3,651 

791 

Total 

1  604 

1.  604 

55  358     . 

55 

358 

11   851 

Noith  Carolina  (30); 

Alamance 

Alleghany 

Food  stamp 
Food  distiict 

606 

f.n 

22,048  ... 

I   493 

- 

4,725  . 

311 

Ai>ne 
A.ew 
buncombe 

do 
do 
do 

97 
86 
97 

3.655 
3  105 
3,042 

801 
686 
613 

Ci'd*pll 
C.^mde'i 

do  . 
do 

do      . 
do 

.   .. 

93 
134 

3  ?44 

.".   7?.'l 
381 
416 

675 

1   075 

CiSAPlI 

12 

...    . 

69 
78 

Cheio-ee 

13 

CnoAJM 

Foud  stamp 

204  . 

7  478 

1   587 

n^s  on 

Food  dislnct 

842 

21  909 

C  431 

r.i'e^ 

do 

do 
food  stamp 
Food  district 

617 

22 

22,632 

686 
51,995 

5  110 

4,809  ,. 

1 30 
10,  787 

Goillofd 

1,513     

H.hfax 

HwAOOd 

156 

1   117 

H.Mtlord 

do 

165 

5  339 

1   036 
1   325 

Mddison 

do 

179 

6  2f'6 

Meri-lenbuiK 

do 
Food  stamp 

199 

4,688 

6.827 

r.7,  710 

1   430 

32.447 

Nuitt'anipton 

Oiange 

do 

402 

13  377 

?  8<*4 

P.isquc'ank 

Food  district 

320            

1(1  31S 

2  218 

P'MqunnflDs 

do 

195  .       

7  310 

1   54  S 

Ko.vaii 

do 
do 

2« 

10 

8  276 
313 

1   726 

60 

do 

678 

23  621 

4  971 

lA   sninglon 

do 

165 

6  fi8 

1   ?71 

A'.ryiie 

Food  stamp 

bS 

1.968 

413 

A' Ik..-, 

Food  disiiict 
do 
do 



212 

82 

10 

7.  7'.5 

3.001 

308 

1   566 

■'id'.i.i                                  

6J4 

'  i<xe, 

62  . 

Tot.ll   . 
North  Dakota  (4) 


2.087 


Fort  Br-iltrold  Indian  Pes'".drron 

Fjod  dr.;' Id 

Fijit  FotiPM  Iriduin  Reservi'ion 

do 

S'.-.ruling  RoC"  Indian  Res^r- alioii 

do 

Fold.;  .Moui.la.n  Indian  Re'.ervation 

lie 

Total 

Ci-,on(13)- 

Clackmas 

Food  district 

Clatsop 

do 

Ciilumbia 

do 

f.'.orjk 

do 

(.dlidm- Wheeler 

do 

Ho.id  Ri»ei 

do 

l-t<ei-*.i 

do 

III..: 

do 

M.iheii 

do 

itt*fnidii   . 

do 

F.damook    .                .., . 

do 

Wa'>co  .   .    ,               

do 

Total 

90 
34 
51 

325 

500 

15 

8 

46 

86 

123 
95 

646 
2 
7 

166 

1,  194 


600 


2  305 
I  128 
1,608 
8,606 

13.647 

409 

205 

1  561 

3  163 


18  349 


li.  u47 


15.859 


71,6i7 


410 
215 

263 
1  485 

2,373 

98 

43 

362 
642 


1,194 


3, 820  835 

2,426                                      .       .  610 

18,965                     4  527 

35  .                 9 

224 49 

V.V.V."    "     1,  159 

8,384 


5.154  . 
36,063 


State 
tot,il 


86  214 


14  250 


3  775 
390 


11  851 


87,496 


2  373 


36, 063 


8,384 
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Participation  (number  of  persor.5)  Quantity  of  commodities  (pounds) 


Value  of  commodities  (dollars) 


State  .md  area 


T,;je  of  fimily 
food  assistance 
program  in  area 


Food 

service 

areas 


Pennsvlvama  (1):  Philadelphia  (Temple  Uni-     Food  stamp, 
veisity)  (total). 


South  Carolina  (5): 

Allendale do 

Beaufort do. 

Beikeley do 

lasper do 

Sumter... .do 


Total. 


South  Dakota  (7): 

Brown Foodst.imp.. 

Charles  IVIix       ..   ...do 

Cheyenne  Ibdian  Reservation Food  district 

D.iy .do 

Kmgsbu ry  do 

Pme  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  do 

Rusebud  Indian  Reservation .do 


Total 


Tennessee  (14): 

Cheatham Food  district. . 

Uayidson food  stamp... 

Decatur do 

Dyer do 

Gibson. Food  district.. 

Henry ,  food  stamp 

Lake do 

Marshall food  distnct.. 

Obion Food  stamp. 

Robertson... Food  district. 

Shelby Food  stamp 

Shelby  (Hap-South) _ _.  do 

Ste,vart ..  Food  district.. 

Weakly Food  stamp... 


Total. 


Te<j',  (3): 

Dallas food  district- 

Cray^on .    do 

Willacy do 


Told! 


U'ih(lO) 

BoK  Elder 

Cache  

Carbon 

Davr.   

fmeiv 

Grand    


Salt  Lake.  do. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  IndianReseriation. do 


Utah 
Weber 


.do 
do 


Total 

Washington  (1);  King  (total) 

Wisconsin   (1).    Lac   du    flambeau    lndij'.s 

(total). 
Wyomingd)   Wind  Ri.pr  Indian  Re-ervation 

(total). 

US  total 


Food  slamp 
food  district. 

do   .  . 


83 


111 
971 
1.672 
675 
690 

4,119 


70 
109 


179 


6,235 

62 

531 

231 ' 
280 


166 


7,  109 
3.008 


217 

?  83(1 


Food  stamp    

..   .do 

....do 

..do 

....do 

.do. 


Nonfood 

seruce 

areas 


State 
total 


83 


Food 

service 

areas 


2.841 


4  343 
36  201 
42  837 
24  9d9 
26,  724 


Nonfood 

service 

areas 


2.658 
203 

546 


4   581 
1,316 


134.988 


4.119 


693 

47 

12 

597 

580 

1.929 
121  . 


2,100 


545  . 

103". 

375'! 

56 

1   200 


19.030 


2.818 
101 
552 

3  471 


3  471 


464.... 
322  ... 
74  .... 
314  .... 


9,972 
10,958  , 

1  499 
11    123 


Slate 
total 


7  841 


135  067 


4.765 


221, 192 

1,883 

19, 159 


222.071 
111.131 


7,954 
607  887 


92  165 
5.328 
15.021 


135.067 


2,254  . 
2.511  .. 


U  610 

1.408 

283 

18.052 

13,662 

45.015 
3.934  . 


49. 780 


8,777  ... 
10.407  .... 

'5.313'... 


10,319 

"'3.'22l". 

'  n  95'5" 


1,666  . 

33  095 


640.  982 


105  659  , 

3.411 

13  788 

12?  8f.8 


8f.S 


Food 

service 

areas 


660 


914 
7.590 
9  282 
5  287 
5.898 


Nonfood 

service 

areas 


28.971 


506 
712 


1  218 


47.046 

392 

4  100 


1.851 
2.215 

1.209' 


50,074 
23,  653 


1.726 
132.266 


1.959 
2.  269  . 

348 
2.246 


Sta  i 
to,  I 


6f) 


1.548 

684 
3' 031" 


411   .. 


6,580 


21,424 

716 

3.096 

25.236 


19, 157 
1.283. 
3.840 


84 
302 

30.351 


4.  581 
1   Jl5 


302  . 
165,339 


147  066 
44   764 


4  246  213 


1.90.' 
8,966 

962  371 


147.  066 

44  764 

I  902 

8  966 

5.  208  619 


31   112 

9  551 


915  279 


5U7 
1  832 

200  840 


28  9/1 


138  846 


25  235 


31  in 
9  551 

507 

1  832 
1   116  li9 


1  HI.    F.NERr.V    CRISIS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Comnuttee  lecoin- 
niends  that  "in  hghl  of  the  current  en- 
ergy crisi-s.  particularly  in  the  petioleuin 
and  natural  gas  .sectors."  $2  million  be 
idded  to  the  budget  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  fund  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  energy  shortage. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept that  recommendation  and  that  our 
conferees  will  press  for  the  increase 
when  they  meet  with  their  counterparts 
from  the  House. 

Based  on  a  di.scu.'-sion  of  a  .similar 
amendment  offered  on  the  floor  when 
the  House  considered  this  bill,  I  think 
It  is  fair  to  .state  that  there  is  disposi- 
tion in  the  House  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Before  outlining  the  .justification  for 
the  increase.  I  would  like  to  thank  Sen- 
ator McGee.  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
tural. EnvironmentaL  and  Consumer 
Protection   Appropriations    Subcommit- 


tee, for  taking  the  lead  in  securing  com- 
mittee approval  of  the  amendment. 

As  the  committee  report  states,  the 
.justification  for  the  increase  stems  from 
the  energy  shortage. 

Recent  e\eiit.-;  in  the  energy  inclu..,trie.--. 
particularly  the  pelroleuin  iiiid  natural  ga- 
sectors,  lead  me  to  believe  tliat  a  detailed, 
hard-lmtmt;  study  oi  the  current  situation 
IS  desijeratelv  needed.  Thousands  of  smtill 
branded  and  independent  service  stations 
are  either  being  curtailed  in  tlieir  tuel  sup- 
ply or  completely  cut  olf.  Independent  re- 
tiners  are  operating  well  below  capacity,  in 
a  lime  of  shortai^e.^.  because  they  cm  no 
longer  yet  adequate  crude  oil  supplies  from 
the  majors  who  control  t  lie-e  .supplies.  Sig- 
mricaiu  dislocations  and  majr.r  oil  compain 
withdrawals  from  van.ius  geographic  area^ 
are  ui  process  l  lu.  rate  of  jjns.-ible  anti- 
ci>nii)etitive  ni.irket  .-tructure  clKUige.-  m 
bc'h   retininu  and  market  my  i.-,  acceleralm..- 

On  June  8.  the  Subcommittee  on  .^iititruii 
and  Monopoly  heard  testimony  from  The  At- 
torney General  of  .=  ix  States  'concerning  the 
lack  of  competitive  tjehavior  in  the  petroletim 
llldu^.try.    Several    o;    these    gentlemen    ha\e 


alreadv  n'.ed  aniitru.-t  case.i  ag.uii.--t  the  inaj..:- 
conipanie.-  Five  dav.-,  later,  the  National  .-V- 
sociation  of  .Attorneys  C'.eneral  pa.-.-ed,  witli- 
otit  dissent,  a  resolution  encouraging  con- 
gressional legislation  to  establish  a  task  fu;\.- 
with  adecjuate  fundiim  lor  a  thoroui:li  in- 
vestigation 

A  number  ol  per.sons  h.a\e  changed  that  .i 
conspiracy  among  the  major  companies  is  ilu- 
most  probable  reason  for  the  pre.sent  ,mu.i  t - 
ages  Other  m.-ist  that,  eicn  absent  an  il- 
legal conspiracy,  the  structure  ol  the  mdu.-trv 
is  such  that  the  present  cn,-i,-  \\.is  alnios; 
inevitable.  Any  investigation  should  be  deep 
and  thorough  enough  to  establish  the  wihditv 
or  lacK  of  \aliclny  ol  either  of  !lic-.c 
Hon.- 

Ihree  years  ago.  I  urged  the  Federal 
t'ommission  to  conduct  a  comprehens 
vestigation  into  the  petroleum  mdustrv  F\en 
e.irlier.  tlie  tiien  Chairman.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, !iad  included  the  energy  mdusirv  in 
an  announcement  of  a  detailed  study  ii  a 
group  oi  concentrated  industries  .Mo^i  le- 
centlv.  Commission  Chairman  Ehgman  has 
promised  a  preliminary  report  on  or  about 
.luiv  1  (if  thus  year  This  is  a  !ona  period 
of    tune   fur   Congre.ss    to   wait    lor   guidance. 


sl- 
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.n^a:"u^%:::u^er^^rtJ^'j;;^^:;:;    ^f^t^^l^^If^^^^-'^^^     ^^^^I?^}}-^  ^^^--^ttee  recommend 


be  allocated  to  a  broad  area  of  Commission  situation  wUl  continue 

r.-^pon-ibuities.  It  is  for  tiii.s  reivson  that  I  Nationally,    as    m    Wisconsin,    many 

r  roprsed  that  the  Commission  budget  be  in-  cities  have  had   to  halt   construction  of 

iTea.-.<'d  by  «2  6  billion  in  order  to  carry  out  upw  waste  treatment  facilities  because  of 

.»  -pf  I'll  'ta.-k  ft.rce"  type  of  study  of  the  a  lack  of  funds.  The  Chicago  Regional 

tiu ,>-v  uidu:.u-y.  Office  of  the  Eiiviionmental  Protection 
In  Its  report  to  the  C'niigres.<;.  the  CommLs- 


fioii  should  be  spc(  ificallv  rhar^cd  with  pre- 
:eiitiiig  findings  on  whctluT  either  conspiracy 
"T  market  structure  is  at  fault.  If  Uie  former. 
<ertainly  ca.«es  should  bo  immediately  iiisti- 
tited.  If  the  latter,  then  the  Crmmi^^ion 
.sliould  be  prepared  to  make  responsible  sur- 
peMiotis  for  correction  of  the  market 
•■•rucfure. 

V.A.-fR    P<iLH   TIliN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a.s  we 
consider  the  1974  Environmental  Appro- 
priation bill.  I  think  that  it  i.s  appropri- 
ate to  du-ect  our  attention  to  the  serious 
problem.s  that  have  ari.sen  a.s  a  result  of 
the  impoundment  of  iJrc\ioiis  tongres- 
sional  appropriations  of  a  similar  nature. 
Specifically.  I  refer  to  appropriation.s  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1972.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
failure  of  the  Eiuironmental  Protection 
Agency  to  spend  funds  apjjropnated  for 
much-needed  water  jxillution  abatement. 
In  December  of  1972.  the  administra- 
tion impounded  55  percent  of  the  con- 
gressional appropriation  for  municij)al 
v.aite  treatment  plant  construction  for 
1973  and  1974.  This  impoundment  has 
severely  retarded  tlie  national  effort  for 
v.ater  quality  imiTovement. 

In  Wisconsin.  130  water  quality  con- 
trol projects  a.e  cuj-rently  being  delayed 
becau.^e  of  the  imroundmcnt  of  Federal 
funds.  The  twin  cities  of  Neenali  and 
Mena.shd  arc  tn:dcr  Federal  order  to 
cca.se  their  di.scharge  of  wastes  into  the 
Fo.x  River.  Neenah  and  Mena.sha  hate 
been  promised  Federal  funding  for  a 
new  municipal  waste  treatment  facility, 
and  on  the  ba^is  of  tliat  promise  have 
.spent  over  $1  million  in  planning  and 
bid-letting  piocesses.  These  cities  are 
ready  to  begin  con.-,t ruction  of  tlieir 
project,  but  construction  cannot  be  com- 
menced until  the  receipt  of  Federal 
funds.  During  ihis  period  of  delay, 
Neenali  and  Mcnasha  ha-.e  been  fined 
S46.900  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  failure  to  comply  with 
Federal  ordiis.  And  wliile  these  cities 
await  the  receipt  of  promised  Federal 
fimds.  they  anticipate  added  c.\i)enses  of 
over  $2  million  for  additional  planning 
and  reopening  of  bids.  All  of  thLs  delay 
l<eriod  results  in  31  milhon  gallons  of 
inunuipal  and  indu-liial  v.a.stes  being 
di.scharged  into  the  river  every  day, 
wastes  which  would  be  handled  by  the 
ner,-  wa.'^te  treatment  facility,  uere  it 
completed. 

In  the  Milwaukee  McliopcliLan  Sewcr- 
aj-L'  District.  Uie  1973  construction  .sched- 
ule has  come  to  a  complete  halt  as  a 
renuli  of  the  lack  ot  Federal  funds.  One 
rir.'jeut  pendiii"  in  Milv  aukce  would 
tliminate  the  disiharpe  of  raw  wa.'-te 
into  Liike  M.ciufjan  during  storm  jjc- 
iii;us,  when  the  present  sewciat'e  system 
l>eromes  overloaded.  Milwaukee  currently 
f.ues  a  lawsuit  brought  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  cease  and  desist  the  discharge 
of  waste  into  Lake  Mahii^an  With  the 
completion  of  the  new  .sev.era(4e  system, 
the  discharge  will  cease,  but  until  the 


Agency,  which  serves  Mimiesota,  Michi- 
gan. Indiana.  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin, has  over  500  project  applications 
from  cities  await in.iT  Federal  funding. 
The  matter  of  (leaning  up  our  environ- 
ment, which  has  been  recognized  as  a 
national  priority  by  the  American  peo- 
ple has  been  gros.sly  neglected  by  the 
administration. 

We  in  the  Con"ress  have  set  standards 
and  deadlines  for  cleaning  up  our  Na- 
tion's waterways.  We  have  appropriated 
Mie  funds  to  imnlemerit  these  .standards 
and  deadlines.  I  urge  the  administration 
to  allow  this  country  to  get  on  with  the 
iiiisiness  of  im.oroving  the  quality  of  our 
waterways  by  releasing  all  appropriated 
funds  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1972. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  McGFE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending  business 
may  be  set  aside  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tTlie  remarks  Senator  McGovern 
made  at  this  point  on  the  introduction 
of  S.  2094.  to  protect  food  producers  and 
food  consumers,  and  the  ensuing  discus- 
sion, are  printed  in  the  Recofd  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  ar.d  Joint 
Resolutions.! 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICLT.TURE 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8619)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Af:iiculture  and  environmental  and 
consumer  protection  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for 
other  jjurpo.ses. 

Air.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  a  propo.sal. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  de=k. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  pat'e  37,  between  line  18  and  19,  In- 
sert the  foliowuif  : 

DFPART.Vf  NT   OF   CoMMEHCE,    NATIONAL    INDUS- 
TRIAL POLU  ;  ION  CONTROL  COUNCIL 

For  necessary  expen.ses  to  provide  staff 
support  for  the  Na'ion  tl  Indu,^t.rial  p.llutinn 
Conirr>I  Council.  V12'!,000.'' 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  restore  to  the  pending  bill 
<HR.  8619'  $323,000  for  the  National 
Indiisinal  Pollution  Control  Council. 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  President's 
bu(ic;et  request  and  is  the  ."^ame  amount 
that  Congress  appropriated  for  fiscal 
jtur  1973. 

In    it.portmg    H.R     8fil9,    the    House 


ed  $1,323,000  for  the  Council,  an  addi- 
tion of  one  million  dollars  above  the 
budget  request. 

This  is  what  the  committee  stated  in 
its  report  on  this  matter: 

The  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council  was  estabJished  by  E.xecutive  Order 
11523,  April  9.  1970  to  advi.se  the  Presi- 
dent and  tlie  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Eiivironmeiual  Quality  on  programs  of  in- 
ciustry  relating  to  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. The  primary  objectives  of  ihe 
Ciamcil  are  to  provide  tnp-le\el  industrial 
advice  on  formulation  and  implementai  ion 
of  envinjiimental  policy  and  to  stimulate 
more  vigorous  pollution  cleanup  action 
by  industry. 

The  Committee  is  iinpre.s.sed  with  t!ie 
\v'>rk  of  the  Council  and  will  expect  'he 
Council  to  continue  to  provide  the  Coun- 
cil on  Einiroiiniciital  Quality  and  the  tn- 
^  ironmcntal  Protection  Agency  with  in- 
dustrial advice  on  environmental  pcliiy. 
Tlie  Comnmtcc  also  ci. courages  the  Council 
to  stjgdy  and  riport  on  the  cost  of  agri- 
cultural   pollution    abatement    practices. 

Ihe  Committee  recommends  adding  $1,- 
nnn.OOO  over  the  budget  request  to  allow  the 
C'.juncil  to  conduct  a  major  study  of  tlie 
effect  of  environmental  requirements  fii 
tlie  competitive  position  of  American  busi- 
ness. Tlie  study  .should  also  examine  the  «-\- 
tent  to  which  American  business  or 
branches  of  American  business  are  relocat- 
incr  to  Jortign  countries  in  order  to  protek;t 
tlieir  competitive  po.=  ition  in  world  trade. 

To  tlic  maximum  extent  pos&ible  tl:e 
Couivil  .siiould  seel;  tlie  assistance  of  ilie  ap- 
prc^priate  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  conducting  the  study  ai.d 
preparing  the  final  report.  The  Comm.i- 
tee  will  expert  tlie  Council  to  ma!-:e  pre- 
liminary reports  to  the  Committee  peri' di- 
culiy  and  to  completp  Ihe  report  bv  Febru- 
ary 1,  1974.  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be 
provided  to  tiie  appropriate  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  to  the  Congre- s. 

When  H.R.  8619  came  up  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  debate,  the  lan- 
guage and  funding  for  the  National  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Control  Council  were 
stricken  on  a  point  of  order  as  not  au- 
thorized by  law. 

The  chair  ruled  that  it  was  not  in  a 
liosiiion  to  construe  the  origin  of  the 
President's  authority  to  issue  the  Execu- 
tive order  establishing  the  Coiuuil.  Ee- 
cau.se  the  E.xecutive  order  v.as  the  only 
authority  cited  in  the  committee  i;ro- 
\ision  in  H.R.  8619,  the  chair  v.as  com- 
ixjlled  to  rule  that  under  House  rule  XXI. 
the  Executive  order  is  not  a  law  and  does 
not  quahfy  a-s  a  law  and.  therefore,  tlie 
point  of  order  was  sustained. 

Actually,  the  Council  is  established  by 
law.  Oritrinally.  it  was  set  up  by  Presi- 
dential Executive  Order  No.  11523  on 
A))ril  9,  1970.  But  it  has  been  continued 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  9 
(a» '  1)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  of  1972— Public  Law  92-463,  Oc- 
tober 6,  1972 — as  an  advisory  committee 
authorized  by  the  President.  Charters 
have  been  filed  with  the  a  impropriate  con- 
gressional comnuttees  for  NIPCC  and 
each  of  its  subcouncils  under  section 
9<c )  of  the  act.  and  it  has  otherwi.se  been 
operatin."?  under  other  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Additional  statutory  basis  for  the 
Council  is  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969— Public  Law  91-910, 
January  1.  1970.  Pursuant  to  section  205, 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  is 
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authorized  to  consult  with  industry  rep- 
resentatives and  to  utilize  information 
thereby  obtained.  The  NIPCC  advi.ses  the 
Coiuicil  on  industry  programs  relating  to 
■lie  quality  of  the  environment  and  in 
ether  respects,  in  accord  with  Executive 
Order  11523  and  as  the  Council  otherwise 
deems  advisable. 

In  addition,  under  section  102  of  the 
\  act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  utilizes 
the  NIPCC  to  assist  and  adti.se  him  in 
identifying  and  developing  methods  and 
procedures,  separately  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council  on  Environmemal 
Quality,  which  insure  that  environmental 
values  are  considered  along  with  other 
considerations  m  departmer.ial  decision- 
making. 

Also,  the  Secretary  ol  Commerce 
utilizes  the  NIPCC  not  only  as  an  indus- 
try advisory  committee  to  assist  and  ad- 
vise him  in  fulfilling  his  responsibilities 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  but  also  pursuant  to  his  genera!  au- 
thority in  15  U.S.C.  1512  to  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce  of  the  United  Slates. 
Commerce  Department  emiiloyees  who 
support  NIPCC  operations  are  paid  un- 
der this  and  above-related  authorities. 

There  are  63  top  industry  executives 
who  serve  on  the  Council,  In  addition. 
there  are  167  top  industry  executives  who 
serve  on  industry  subcouncils  ot  the 
Council.  None  of  these  executives  receives 
any  pay  or  compensation  lor  his  .service. 
Neither  do  they,  under  NIPCC  policy,  re- 
ceive any  per  diem  or  travel  expenses, 

I  reiterate.  Mr.  President,  that  63  top 
industry  executives  .serve  on  this  Coun- 
cil, In  addition  to  the  63  top  industry 
executives.  167  top  industry  executites 
serve  on  industry  subcotmcil.-.  and  none 
of  these  executives  receives  any  pay 
whatever,  nor  any  per  diem  or  travel  ex- 
penses. 

The  Council  has  11  staff  members,  in- 
cluding seven  professionals  and  four 
clerical  workers,  all  De)jariineni  of  Com- 
merce emplo.vees.  The  S323.000  w  Inch  my 
amendment  would  provide  is  to  pay  their 
salaries  and  expenses.  This  small  staff. 
working  with  the  Council  and  industry 
subcouncils.  has  prepared  more  than  50 
reports  with  recommendations  on  a  wide 
range  of  industrial  pollution  luoblems. 
A  listing  of  the  reports  follovv.s  my  re- 
marks. 

I  am  not  requesting  the  SI  million 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
ljroi)osed  for  the  Council  to  conduct  a 
ma.ior  study  of  the  effect  of  environ- 
mental requirements  on  the  competiti\e 
position  of  American  business  and  the 
extent  to  which  American  business  or 
branches  of  American  business  are  re- 
locating to  foreign  coimtries  in  order  to 
protect  their  competitive  position  in 
world  trade. 

Although  I  believe  such  a  study  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  gi\e  us  a  comprehensive 
liicture  of  the  impact  of  environmental 
requirements  on  American  industry.  I 
am  not  asking  for  the  31  million,  I  am 
only  asking  that  the  budget  amount  of 
S323.000  be  provided. 

This  is  le.ss  than  two-thousandths  of  1 
;;ercent  of  the  total  increment  expendi- 
tures industry  will  make  between  fiscal 
year  1971  and  1980, 


They  will  make  probably  $65  billion 
worth  of  exjjenditures  for  maintaining 
pollution  control  facilities.  These  capital 
investments  are  over  and  above  the  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  pollution 
control  facilities  in  1970, 

Inasmuch  as  industrial  iiolluiion  com- 
prises one  of  the  lantcsi  .seumenis  of  our 
Nation's  pollution  problems.  I  urge  a;j- 
proval  of  my  amendment. 

The  Council  has  done  very  fine  work. 
Rciiorts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
N,itional  Indust'ial  Pollution  Control 
Council  arc  as  shown  on  a  list  I  have 
before  me.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
liie  list  ir:.y  be  printed  in  the  Recoru, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  primed  m  the  Record,  as 
tollows: 

Rl  PORTS    OK    Tllr    N.\TMNM,    Indcsthlm 

PoLLi'TioN  Control  Council 

The  foUo.viiig  list  represents  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Indu.sirial  Pollution 
Control  Council  or  its  Sub-Councils  on  .spe- 
cilic  environmental  problems.  The.se  reports 
have  been  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Ciiairmati  of  tlie  Council  on  Enviroii- 
nit.rrU  Quality  and  are  made  publicly  avaii- 
ab!.^  'hrough  the  US.  Go\ernmen:  Printing 
Ollicc  ■ 

Acid  Mine  Drainage. 
.Air  Pollurion  by  Sulfur  Oxides. 
Airports  and  ilie  Community. 
Animal  SUiuyhtering  and  Proce.^.sing, 
.■\iiun.il  Wastes. 

Appliance  X-Ray  Pollution  Proljleiii  Ai. 
Evaluation  of  tlie  Can.s.  ■ 

Cliemic.ii  Industry  and  Pollution  Contiol 
Council  Report 

Deep  Oce.m  Dunipmg  oI  Baled  Refuse 
Detprgpiils. 

Detergents  {.\  .Status  Report  i  , 
Dis]>osal  of  Major  Appliance^  iTiiei  . 
Electric  Power  Industry  iTliei, 
Engineer's  Responsibility  m  Eiiviroiinieiu.tl 
Pollution  Control  i  Tliei. 

Exhaust  Emissions  from  Diesel  Locomo- 
tive.-:. 

Exhaust  Emi.ssions  from  Gas  Turbine  Air- 
rralt  Engines. 

Fertilizers  and  Agric-.iUnral  Chemicals. 
Fluorescent  Lamps. 
Forest  Chemicals. 
Glass  Containers. 
Industrial  .Solid  Waste 
.Junk  Car  Disposal. 

Land  and  Wa-er  Pollution  from  Recrea- 
t  lonal  Use, 

Leisure  Time  Product  Nol.se. 
.Maintaining    Vehicular    Emersion    Control 
System  Integrity. 

Mathematical     Models     for     Air     Polli.tion 
Control  Policy  Decision-Making. 
Mercury, 

Natural"  Gas  Industrv  \-  the  Fnvimnment 
I  The  I. 
Norse  from  Gas  Turbine  Airirafi  Eimiiies 
Non-Coal  Surface  Mining  • 
Paper. 

Paper  and  Wof>d  Packaging  m  .Sulid  Waste. 
Plastic  and  Solid  Waste, 

Pollution  Control  Costs  A:  Research  Priori- 
ties in  the  Animal  slaughtering  ,«v  Processing 
Industries, 

Pollution  Problems  m  Selected  Food  In- 
dustries I  Excludes  Meat.  Poultry  and  Gram- 
Based  FotKisi . 

Railro.ids  and   the  Eiu  ironmcnt .  ■ 
R.iilroads    and    the    En\  iroiiment     in    R.iil 
Fieiglit  Operations. 

Regionally  Consohd.iled   IiuUislnal  Waste- 
water Treatment . 
Rubber, 
Self-Analysis  of  Pcillution  Problems 


'For  subinissioii   in   the  near  future. 


Svnthetic  Rubber  Industry,  Environmental 
Protection  in  the,' 

Steel  Indusiry  and  Environmental  Qualitv 
I  Tlie  I . 

Tank  Car  Cleaning  and  PolUuioii  Prob- 
lem.?. • 

Textile  Industrv  and  Pollution  Conf-ol 
iThei. 

Tobacco  Industry  and  Pollution   iThei 

U.se  and  Disposal  of  Electrical  Insulatme 
Liquids  I  The  I , 

VV.csto  Disposal  in  Deep  Wells 

Wastewater  Reclamation, 

Wood  Products. 

In  addition,  the  following  ha\e  been  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  the  Chairm.ui  of 
the  Council  on  En\  ironmental  Qualitv  as 
evidence  of  the  members  taking  senouslv  the 
Presiden's  charge  of  industry  leadership 
impilicl   111   Council  membership: 

Commitments:    Industry   Cleanup  Actions 
in    Progress — Volume   I-Februarv    10.    1971 
Volume  JI     December  21.  1971:  and  Volume 
Hi     March  5.  197:3. 

Casebook:  Pollution  Cleanup  Action.s— 
February  10,  1971, 

Mr  FONG,  Mr,  Piesident.  I  al.-,o  ask 
unanimous  t  .mscnt  to  have  pruned  in  the 
R:  (  OMii  a  numorandum  coveinv:  exam- 
ples ol  commitments  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Control  Council  mem- 
bers to  pollution  abatement  pr.ictices 
V  ithin  their  own  corporate  organizations 

Ih'  re  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
nmdum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NIPCC    COMMIIME.NTS    OF    I.MltSTRIAI     Pol.II'- 

TioN  Cleanup 
'Ihe  following  are  examples  of  comnUt- 
ments  hy  National  Industrial  Pollution  Con- 
trol Council  members  to  pollution  abate- 
ment practices  within  their  own  corpcjrati- 
organizations. 

Thee  examples  have  been  summarized  for 
brevitv  from  the  three  volumes  of  Co-rn'-ul- 
virvt>  presented  to  the  President  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Coum  il  on  Environmental 
Quality  over  the  past  three  years.  Copies  ol 
t!ie  CommtOnrnt  volumes  are  attached  a-- 
well  as  the  specilie  letters  from  which  1he.se 
summarized  examples  were  taken 
Trans-World  Airlines: 

Has  spent  or  committed  ■=-1(3  8  miUe'ii  capi- 
tal invesimem  for  noise  attenuation  pro- 
grams 

Initiated  a  new  fuel  dtimpnic  policy  In 
regard  to  unscheduled  landings  which  durina 
lis  tirst  six  months  in  operation  resulted  in 
an  estimated  1 ,000  OflO  pounds  le.-,s  of  fuel 
being  dumped  into  the  aimospliere 

Burlington  Northern-  Has  expenditures  o( 
*7aOOiiO  111  1971:  $100,000  in  1972  and  pro- 
posed expenditures  of  <125  00Q  for  reclaiming 
to  Useful  purposes  it>  strip  mined  coal  land 
in  Montana, 

CPC  International.  Inc  :  Has  met  uith 
other  indiistr\  members  to  gi\e  them  tne 
benelit  ol  CPC  de\elopmeiits  in  an  unique 
wastewater  treating  facllily  for  corn  wet 
miUiiu:  operations 

Long  Star  Indu.stries.  Inc  Has  initiated  a 
S3  5  million  program  involving  highly  etli- 
cieiit  electrostatic  precipiiation  at  cemeiu 
plant  m  Birmiiighani.  Alabama,  which  i- 
scheduled  to  be  on  stream  eighteen  momh.» 
from  .lulv  1972 
Inierlake.  Inc.: 

One  of  the  first  companies  in  Illinois  lo 
anaU/e  its  pollution  problems  voluiiiarilv , 
report  elliuent  loading  and  provide  a  time- 
table of  projects  to  local  oHieial», 

Pioneered  development  of  a  recirculation 
water  sy.siem  for  blast  furnaces  through  a 
FVderal  grant  for  $175,000,  Iiuesied  $1  mil- 
lion to  perfect  and  install  it 

.^dolph  Coors  Company ,  Coots  Distributors 
continue  lo  pay  s:>uo.O0(l  a  month  for  return 
ol  alumiiium  cms  and  Coors  hot  lies    .^~  o: 
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Juiy  1972,  36  million  pounds  of  aluinimun 
ciiiis  had  b((.ii  turi'.rd  in  for  recyc■lln^• — In 
some  areas  amountinj;  to  60  75',  of  Coors 
can-  loniini'  ba' >c  lor  rt-oyrlui^v 

General  Electric  Company:  Has  undertakon 
a  ninjor  plans,  imprnvfiiitnt  prot^r.uii  at  ihe- 
Erie.  Pennsylvania  facility  involvinf.*  use  ..f 
low-sulfur  coal  ana  ins-aliaticin  nf  electro- 
sratic  pricipitators  that  is  scheclulecl  for 
comj)leuon  July  197.!.  Capital  cost  is— esti- 
mated ..t  rl>  :i  niiilii  n 

Firt-tone  Tire  ^:  Rubber  Cumppiiy:  E.\- 
peliciccl  a  total  of  $6,710,000  since  1971,  in- 
>  liKlmt:  f:j47,ti0(i  for  rlinnnatmtr  siilnir  (ii- 
oxidf  and  parnculates,  t2.6tJ0.uoo  ior  in- 
stallinj.-  air  pollution  control  faciluies  from 
pnductiou  prcxes.'-e.';,  ■5^,427.000  lor  uater 
treatment,  and  $376,000  !cr  solid  wa.sle  man- 
at^emei.t. 

Outboard  Marine  Corporation:  Hcportcd 
that  it^  operatini:  diviiion.  prfxiucini:  lei.siirc 
•Totlucts  •hrouj.lioui  \.'.rioub  lotaiion.s  in  the 
Midwest  and  Norti.crn  Plain  .states,  ^^as  com- 
niiTtf-d  To  I1I72  expi  r.iiitiircs  of  $1  6  million; 
and  a  probable  S-yc.ir  spendiUL-  level  for  pol- 
lution abatement  of  an  e.stimaied  «7  7  mil- 
lion. 

National  Bv-ProdU'-t.s.  Iiic  :  .Since  196:) 
lia.<  completed  installations  at  9  plants, 
totallm:^  almobi  >12  million.  This  includes 
*78-'>,0OO  f(T  rendering  odor  control,  $180,000 
for  water  ireaiment.  and  the  rema:nder  for 
luclncratii  n  and  other  air  cleaning.  Pro- 
jected expenditure.-,  at  4  plants  total  .?720.- 
000,  r.f  which  »1,-)0,0C0  will  be  .spent  en  water 
treatment  r«nd  the  rfmannier  on  od'T  and 
other  air  emission  control. 

Atlaiuic-Ririitulci  Company:  In  l!i7I.  At- 
lantic-Richlield  spent  «.170  million  on  en- 
Mroi:meut,iI  coiurol.  Tliis  in\i.lved  control 
facilities,  devues,  new  procedures,  land  iin- 
ji.-ovemenls.  and  lioise  cunsideratioiis. 

Arm<()  .Steel  Corporation:  Through  1971, 
.■\rnico  h.id  tot.il  capital  expenduures  of  $115 
iiullion  at  us  iiist. illations.  .■\i  njj  Middle- 
i(jwn.  Ohio  plant  alone,  the  company  .spent 
$4J  nuilioii  in  1965  71.  including  almost  $10 
mr.'.icn  f<.r  hot  strip  mill  water  clariiicatioii 
and  il5  2  nuilion  fur  liigh-energy  wet  acrub- 
Ix  rs  to  remove  air  particuales. 

Ideal  Basic  Industries,  Inc.:  This  com- 
pany identified  .se-.enteen  projects,  primarily 
to  coi.tr<  1  air  puilution.  They  were  to  be 
ii!i(ltTt,.l<eii  ,ii.  an  aiuhon/etl  cost  of  up  to 
JiJu  million.  By  the  time  ol  tins  report,  nine 
projects  had  been  completed,  and  eiuiron- 
n-.^ntal  improvf  u.eiit  expendi"  ures  e.sceeded 
$10  million.  All  these  firures  excluded  the 
si/.eable  operation  and  niaintenance  cost,-,  as- 
sodated   with    the.se   improvements. 

Stauffer  CheniR.il  Company:  Stauller  com- 
pleted c:ipital  commitments"  of  $4  8  million 
111  the  16-m(.i,ai  period  ending  on  May  1. 
1971.  The^  exjjenditures  included  m  excess 
if  tl  miJli(.ii  lor  mtst  elimination  and  dust 
emission  control  and  the  remainder  for 
V,  .1st  e  water  treatment 

The  Procter  <*c  CJamble  Company:  Procter 
A;  Ciaaible  had  capital  e.xpenditures  of  $65 
million  during  the  hve-year  perifxl  1970-74 
for  envirc  nmental  control,  mainly  air  and 
w.i'er  I. II. Ill, 1  ,s:ii,(:e  then,  supplemental  spill 
jirotection  type  projects  have  iiivoved  ex- 
penditures i<f  $500  million  and  pretreatment 
project-s  amount  to  another  $500  million, 
^-hell  Oil  Companv: 

As  noted  in  the  report  ol  the  Shell  Chemi- 
c.,1  Company,  its  parent  organization  had 
ti'fii  expending  ,,onie  *J0  million  a  year  in 
environmental  improvements. 

Over  and  abcjve  this,  the  Chemical  Com- 
pany reported  that  Shell  Oil's  decision  to 
provide  a  third,  unleaded  ga:oline  pump  at 
i*s  retail  ouHet.<!.  renilted  in  fiblipatlnn  <{ 
MO  million  fijr  this  particular  action  leading 
tfi  cleaner-burning  automf.biIe>. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinaiii- 
mou,s  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record  a  memorandum  .'-hov.-ing  arcom- 


phsliments  of  the  Council  and  what 
would  not  have  been  accompli.shed  with- 
out the  Council. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  memo- 
randum wa.s  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
P?i;rnnD,  a.s  follow.s: 

The  National  Industriat,  Pollution 

Control  Council 
what  the  coitncil  has  accomplishfd 

1.  Furnished  a  legal  entity  fcn  bring  chief 
e-xecutives  of  American  industry  together  i:i 
partner-hip  with  government  to  address  pol- 
lution problems. 

2.  Educated  consumers,  through  .=iO  reports 
on  suijjocts  as  diverse  as  mercury  and  aniniiU 
wa.ste.s,  on  industry's  a.s.scs.smciit,  solutions, 
and  recommendation<;  on  various  pollution 
problems.  (Approx  160,000  items  have  beni 
distributed  through  the  Government  Print- 
ing OlTice  ) 

3.  Made  industry  aware  of  the  nation's  en- 
vironmental concern  and  elicited  industry  s 
support  for  improving  the  environment 
through  a  yearly  commitment  program. 

4.  Stimulated  industry  to  initiate  cost- 
bcne.fit  studies  on  pollution  problems. 

5.  Focused  on  the  need  for  government  to 
examine  international  market  effects  of  pol- 
lution abatement  policies. 

6.  Pix;u.sed,  through  cross-Industry  rela- 
tionships, on  multi-industry  pollution  prob- 
lems, 

7.  Ffjcused  o:i  the  need  for  technology  de- 
velopment and  international  marketing  ol 
pollution  ccntrol   equipment. 

8.  Focused  on  the  need  for  industrial  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  a-s  a  policv 
for  industrial  planning. 

9.  Reduced  adversary  attitudes  between 
government  and  industry. 

10  I'rcvided  industry's  views  and  com- 
ments to  the  Executive  Branch  on  legislation 
dealing  with:  water  pollution:  land  u.se: 
pe-,ticides;  toxic  substances:  ocean  dumping; 
PCB's;   noi.se;   and  radiation. 

1 1  Beco.me  a  major  source  of  industrial  in- 
formation for  Commerce  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  on  industrial  pollution  activi- 
ties. 

Wll.'.T     WOULD    NOT     HAVF     BEEN    ACCOMPLISHED 
WITHOUT  NIPCC 

1  Top  management  of  industry  would  have 
been  on  the  side-lines  in  the  country's  fight 
against  pollution. 

2.  Industry's  adversary  role  with  govern- 
ment regulations  would  not  have  been  molli- 
hed. 

3.  Gi'.ernment  would  not  have  access  to 
top  level  industrial  advice  and  counsel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield.=;  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mis.sourl. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
dtr-sUuid  we  will  have  a  vote  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Srhlesmgcr  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  at  12  30 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator i.s  correct. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  rs 
my  intention  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  with  tlie  exjiectation  we  wUl  have 
a  back-to-back  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table  after  the  vote  on  the  Schlesinger 
nomination,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
Kct  tile  yea.s  and  nays  when  Senators  ar- 
rive in  the  Chamber  for  the  vote  on  that 
noiniiiation. 

Mr.  MrGEE.  Mr  President,  if  I  may 
interrupt  tlie  Senator,  I  .su))ported  the 
effort  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  in 
tiie  .subcommittee  and  I  voted  with  him 
m  the  full  coiiimulee.  But  the  full  com- 
mittee  vottd   against   him   and,   there- 


fore. I  am  compelled  to  support  the  com- 
mittee action.  I  wanted  the  Record  to  re- 
flect that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  understand  both  sides  will  yield  their 
time  back  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
will  then  offer  a  motion  to  table,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  table  occur  immediately  upon 
the  disrxisition  of  the  nomination  of  Mr, 
Schlesinger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr,  President,  I  shall 
be  brief.  I  must  be  brief  because  of  the 
vot€  at  12:30  p.m.  on  the  Schlesinger 
nomination. 

As  a  member  and  vice  chairnian  of  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  hold  hearings  last 
year  on  the  implementation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  During  those  hearings  in  Marrli 
and  April  of  1972  we  inquired  into  the 
utilitarian  value,  if  any,  of  the  National 
Indu.strial  Pollution  Control  Council,  the 
agency  referred  to  in  the  amendr.ient  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  We  found  no 
legitimate  purixise  being  sen-ed  by  this 
Council,  It  was  created  by  E.xecutive 
order.  It  is  one  of  the  classic  examples  of 
a  committee  wandering  around  wit.'i 
some  vague  authority  which  then  seeks 
certain  funding  to  conduct  its  business. 

The  amount  of  money  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  in,so- 
far  as  the  total  Federal  budget  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  large — only  $323,000,  But 
an  important  principle  is  involved. 

This  council,  which  repre.sents  500  of 
the  biggest  and  wealthiest  corporations 
in  the  country  has  no  business  utilising 
taxpayers"  money  to  the  extent  of  $323.- 
000,  In  effect,  the  taxpayers  are  subsiciiz- 
ing  this  group  to  repre.'^ent  themselves 
before  the  Federal  Government.  It  gives 
indu,stry  disproportionate  influence  m 
the  .sen.^e  that  this  group,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  official  standing,  can 
influence  EPA  regulations  even  before 
they  are  printed  in  the  Federal  Register. 
It  has  a  leg  up  that  no  other  citizen,  con- 
sumer or  organization  has.  When  EPA 
regulations  come  out  they  are  printed  in 
the  Federal  Register  for  public  comment, 
but  NIPCC  has  its  nose  in  the  tent  before 
that  process  begins. 

I  want  to  point  out  and  emphasize  that 
this  item  was  stricken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  and  eliminated  from  the  budget. 
As  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  'Mr. 
McGee)  when  it  was  voted  on  at  the  full 
committee  level  by  the  Senate  Comm,lt- 
tee  on  Appropriations  the  item  likewise 
was  stricken,  even  though  it  was  defend- 
ed by   the   Senator  from   Hawaii    (Mr. 

FONC.i  . 

Mr.  President,  Uiis  agency  is  of  highly 
dubious  value.  During  the  hearings  we 
had  last  year,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  Coun- 
cil testified  before  our  committee  for 
a  con.siderable  period  of  time.  We  could 
find  httle  if  anything  the  Council  was 
doing  of  a  constructive  and  useful  na- 
ture. It  printed  some  reports,  but  li- 
braries are  filled  with  reports  printed 
by  councils  and  commissions.  We  do  not 
need  another  collector's  item  on  a  big 
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shelf.  We  have  more  reports  printed  and  - 
hanging  around  now  than  we  need.  So 
far  as  I  can  determine,  the  Council  has 
no  legitimate  function,  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  input  and  thereby  gain  ad- 
vantage in  framing  EPA  regulations 
prior  to  promulgation. 

Therefore,  when  the  time  is  yielded 
back,  pursuant  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  obtained  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  shall  move  to  table 
tlie  amendment  to  restore  funding  of 
this  Council  and  I  request  a  vote  after 
the  vote  on  the  Schlesinger  nomination. 

Mr,  FONG,  Mr.  President,  this  Council 
is  doing  yeoman  work.  Representing  the 
cliief  executives  of  industry,  this  Council 
is  giving  its  talent  and  time,  and  the 
only  exijense  for  the  Council  is  for  the 
11  staff  members  comprised  of  seven 
professionals  and  four  clerks.  These  are 
all  cmi)!oyec:-  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  the  real  work  is  being  dona 
by  these  men  themselves. 

It  is  helping  the  Government  to  a  very 
great  extent,  becaase  they  themselves 
will  be  expending  approximately  S65  bil- 
lion on  the.se  antipollution  pro.jects. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  if  all 
time  on  the  amendment  ha.s  been  yielded 
back,  I  move  to  table  the  Fong  amend- 
ment. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
that  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nar-s  were  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— NOMINATION 
OF  JAMES  R.  SCHLESINGER  TO  BE 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  hour 
of  12:30  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
go  into  executive  session. 

The  question  i.<;.  Shall  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
James  R.  Schlesinger.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defen.se?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisi, 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea,"  If  I  were  ix^rmitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN")  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clarki  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  McCtrRE^  and 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  'Mr,  Saxbe  and 
Mr,  Tafti  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
water  i  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut 'Mr,  Weicker  >  are  detained  on  ofil- 
cial  business^ 

If  present  ^nA  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr,  TKft»  would  vote  "yea," 

The  result  was  announced— yea.?  91, 
naysO,  as  follows: 
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[No.  252   Ex.] 

YEAS— 91 

Abourei'.k 

Frvin 

Metralf 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Moudale 

Alien 

I-onK 

Moutuya 

Buker 

C.rav.l 

M.'SS 

Knrtlpit 

(Iriffin 

Miiskie 

B:.vh 

(.U!r,<  y 

Nelson 

Hi  all 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bt  I'Ali:  'H 

Hi.rt 

Paikwood 

Ecinct 

llartkc 

Pi. store 

Beniseu 

n.isk'.u 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hat  field 

Pell 

Bro(k 

Hiilhav.ay 

Pticy 

Brr-Mke 

Helms 

Pi-oxrnire 

Bui  kley 

K'  llintrs 

Haiuiolph 

Bur.iick 

Hruska 

Rbicoff 

ByrJ. 

Huddleo,luU 

R'.lh 

Hr.rrv  F.,  ,Tr. 

HULhes 

S(  hwt  iker 

Byrd,  R.  btrl  C 

Humphrey 

."ri  Dit.  Pa. 

Cunnun 

liiouye 

Scott.  Va. 

Cuse 

Jiickson 

KiiarKuian 

Chiles 

JliVltS 

SliiHord 

Churi.h 

J<  hnston 

Stevens 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Ci.llon 

l^iit; 

tjyiiiiiit^U'U 

CiiiUslou 

u'.i/iiuson 

T.iliniicite 

Curtis 

Mansflekl 

Thtimiond 

Dole 

Mathin.s 

Tower 

Domenici 

MeC:lelI..u 

Tunney 

Duniinick 

Ml  Gee 

Wilhujns 

Eu.L-let'.n 

McCiOVern 

Young 

Kaslland 

Iilclntjre 

NAYS— 0 

IRE.-.rXT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-  1 

Mr  Fa:ijright,  against 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Biden  McClure  Tnlt 

Clark  Jia.xbe  VVticker 

Oi'UlA.iter  Sunins 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  Uic 


Tl 

previo'as    order,    the    Senate 
ret',.;]n  to  legislative  business. 


will    now 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

Tiie  Senate  contmued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H  R.  8619>  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
occurs  on  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong  i  .  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Chair  ask  Senators  to  take  their 
seats  during  the  rollcall  vote  so  that  we 
may  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  rkrk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legi-slative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr, 
BiDENi  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clafk  I    are  absent  on  oflicial  business. 

I  also  amioimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssjssippi  (Mr.  Stennis*  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark  i  would  vote  "yea.  ' 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  McCn  rei  and 
the  Senators  from  OJiio  'Mr.  Saxbe  and 
Mr,  Tafti  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  G<:t.d- 
\\ATFR'  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr  WnoKfRi  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial busino--s. 

The   result  was  announced- 
nays  44.  as  follows: 

I  No.  253  Leg  j 
YEAS— 43 


-ye'\s    48. 


Abuurezk 

Krvin 

Mondale 

Allen 

F  ilbrl;.-ht 

M'jntrija 

Bayh 

Hart 

Mo>s 

Beulsen 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bible 

H.iskell 

Nelson 

Eronke 

H.ithawny 

PriEi-.re 

Biinlick 

Hollmtrs 

Pell 

Byrd. 

Huddlesvon 

Proxnnre 

Harry  F 

Jr     Hughes 

RanUelj'h 

Eyrri.  Robert  C  Humphrey 

Scott.  Va. 

Cannon 

Ji.ckson 

K- evens 

Ciise 

Kmiiedy 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

.M.iLTiuson 

Symin-tou 

Church 

Mansfield 

1  iinney 

Cotton 

McGee 

Williams 

Cranston 

McGovern 

tafilelou 

Alelnljre 
NAYS — }4 

Aiken 

Fi  nK 

N'lnn 

Baker 

Gravel 

Packwot.id 

Banlrtt 

C.r.ifin 

Pearson 

Beall 

Giiruey 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

RibKvff 

Bennett 

Hatbeld 

R».lh 

BtLik 

Helms 

Schweiker 

Burkltv 

Kruska 

Si-ott.Pa. 

Ccok 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Javits 

Stafford 

Dole 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Domenicl 

Long 

Th\inn^..ud 

Doininick 

Mathuj,s 

Tower 

Elr.stland 

MtClellan 

Youu^ 

Fiinmn 

Meti-..U 

NOT    VOTI.NG- 

-8 

E.tl,  n 

MrClure 

T.ift 

Clark 

t^axbe 

Wticker 

Lioki  water 

Stennis 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whicli  the  n.o- 
tion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  t^ible. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDIN-G  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  :s  reco^:nized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  PreMdtnt.  I  had 
agreed  to  yield  fir.st  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY',  May  I  just  a.-^k 
unanimous  consrut  to  have  two  staff 
members  come  to  tlie  f.oor? 

Mr.  McGEE  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
coiLvenl  that  Mr.  Jtunes  E.  Tliornton  and 
Mr.  Baniacle  be  permuted  tlie  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  the  (.oiiMderation  of 
ihis  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
ob.)ection.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Minne.^ota 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
yielding,  a^  I  liave  a  question  I  would 
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like  to  ask.  I  call  atteniion  to  language 
111  the  committee  report,  at  page  51,  with 
icleience  to  the  allocation  of  $100  mil- 
lion lor  basic  sewer  and  water  facilities 
t-)  deal  with  a  demon.stration  pro.:;ram 
vvliK  ii  i.s  under  the  .iurusdiction  of  HUD 
to  fund  a  .special  Great  Luke.s  !)rogram  in 
an  etTort  to  deal  with  the  pollution  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  As  you  know,  my  State  has 
u  great  shoreline  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  language  reads  as  follows: 
Tl:e  coinmiltee  concur.^  uu;i  the  actioi;  o£ 
the  Huu^e  in  It.s  de.^irc  for  the  iioc  and  dis- 
lr:bii:iou  of  these  fund.-  and  '.nr  tl'.e  reac- 
tivation of  this  program 

Referring  back  to  the  action  of  the 
House.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  from  the  report  of  the  House 
committee  on  page  61  under  the  heading 
•Special  Great  Lakes  Program"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  lollows: 

Specli^l  Gre.m  L.ii;r-  F'ri.;,i»\:.i 
L:i-i  year  the  Committee  re-dinmenUed 
that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Housmy  and  Urban  De- 
velopir.eni  and  the  Oltice  oi  .Manaj;emeiit 
and  Budget  work  toyetlier  to  e'-taljlish  a  pro- 
t;r.iin  coordinated  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tec'-ion  Agency,  to  make  ■■fro/en'  HUD  water 
and  -ev.er  fund.s  available,  luuler  HUD  s  leg- 
i.;a;r.e  authority,  to  fiuid  the  .Special  Great 
Lake-.  Program.  The  $100  oou.Ooo  '.voiild  have 
been  i:-ed  to  fiuid  nine  or  ten  .selected  .=  form 
and  combined  sev.er  projects  on  a  demon- 
Atratiou  basLs  to  .study  The  co.-t  benefu.c,  cif 
the  variou.s  systems.  Thi.>  procedure  v-iw  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  because  EPA 
did  not,  at  that  time,  have  the  nece.'^sarv  Icg- 
i.-lame  authority  to  fund  stnrm  and  combin- 
ed sewer  projects  Regrettablv.  the  Otlice  of 
Management  and  Budiiet  did  not  .-^ee  fit  to 
relea.-e  the^e  funds  for  thi.-,  criticiUv-needecl 
proLiram, 

Therefore,  tlus  year  tlie  Cwninuiife  lias 
recommended  that  lansiaui'..'  be  included  in 
the  bill  tran.-^ferrint;  *10u.0oo,000  of  the  .i400. 
OOO.OJO  in  'fro/en'  HUD  uater  and  .scwer 
fund--  to  the  Environmen'.il  Protection 
A.,'f>ncy  in  order  that  thi^  verv  Important  de- 
demon.-tration  program  may  be  carried  out 
The  Committee  has  also  an  luded  langu- 
aue  in  the  bill  to  continue  the  availability  of 
*.i.500.000  that  was  provided  la~t  year  by  the 
Congress  for  other  activities  m  connection 
with  the  Special  Great  Lake.,  Pro-ram  wluch 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  *5  ooo  000  for  this 
prn^.ram  contained  in  the  budget  reqi.ie.st. 

PI-BI.IC    .^^FAIR3 

Ml  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  refer 
iiiso  to  page  73  of  that  report  v.lm  h  reads 
as  follows: 

La.st  vear,  the  committee  directed  tlio  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  cooperate  witii  the  EPA  m  estab- 
liMung  a  procedure  to  make  $100  million  of 
iro/en  funds  available  to  fund  u  .special 
Gieat  Lakes  program  This  program  calls  for 
■:.e    construction    of    nine    or    ten    selected 


orm    and    combined   sewer   project' 
udy  ol  the  cost-benefits  of  various  ^ 


and   a 

>  stems 

M:-  President.  I  miuht  add  that  one 
of  those  experimental  projects  is  likely 
to  t,'0  into  the  town  of  Amherst,  which  is 
near  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Continuing  to  read: 

Ho.(.e-.er.  tlie  funds  were  ne-.er  made  avail- 
able to  the  EPA  to  fund  this  importani  pro- 
gram lor  cleaning  up  the  Great  U»kes  Tiiere- 
:ore.  this  year,  the  commii'ee  recommeiids 
tha-  language  be  carried  In  tlie  bill  to  pro- 
vide ;<,r  the  transfer  of  $100  million  to  the 
H'\   •■!  (  arr;.   out  this  imt)orran'   pros;r;im 


Language  has  been  included  m  both 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill 
and  provides  that  SI 00  million  of  the 
S400  million  for  water  and  sewer  grants 
shall  be  available  to  the  EPA  to  fund 
storm  and  sewer  iirojects  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr,  President,  it  will  be  noted  that 
these  funds  have  been  frozen  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  spite  of  i)ast  congres- 
sional intent  and  that  the  House  com- 
mittee emphatically  wanted  them  un- 
frozen. Now  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port v.ithout.  ho.vever.  spelling  it  out 
specifically,  concurs  with  the  action  of 
the  House. 

What  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  is  whether 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  make  it  clear 
for  the  Record  tiiat  our  feeling  about 
this,  the  .iudgment  ol  the  committee,  that 
this  IS  a  desirable  and  vital  thing  to  do.  is 
just  as  specific  and  just  as  detailed  as 
that  of  the  Hou.se  with  respect  to  the 
$100  million  for  the  special  Great  Lakes 
Ijroyram. 

Mr.  McGEF.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  mv 
colleague  from  New  York  that  we  feel 
very  strongly  on  this.  We  amee  com- 
pletely witlt  the  House  language.  Had  we 
written  our  report  in  the  sharijest  cap- 
sule form,  it  would  have  been  one  word. 
"Amen."  And  I  want  to  reiterate  the  po- 
sition of  tlte  Senate  on  the  House  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  expect  these  funds  to 
be  spent  and  we  consider  the  inirpose  so 
desirable  that  even  at  a  time  of  financial 
strincency.  we  think  it  should  be  done. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed,  yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  very  much. 

I  am  hai)))y  now  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would  say 
to  the  distingup'hed  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  jdin  my  chairman  in  re- 
spon.se  to  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Mr.sKiEi.  The  bill  is  oi)eii  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  .send 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated, 
Tlie      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  staled. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  14.  line  22.  delete  ■15.780.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,880,000". 

On  page  1.5,  line  17,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following: 

■  Proiidrrl  fiirtlirr.  ThPt  $100,000  shall  onlv 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking, 
ill  cooperation  with  appropriate  Federal 
aeiiicles.  a.s  well  as  State  and  local  govern- 
menis,  an  in-depth  study  of  the  existing 
crisis  in  rural  transportation  and  recommend 
to  Congre.ss  by  June  30.  1974.  steps  to  be 
taken  by  all  levels  of  government  to  over- 
ctjme  inadequacies  In  rural  rail,  farm-to- 
market  roads,  highways,  waterways,  and  port 
facilitie,';  and  services  " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
modity  my  amendment  to  make  it  ,$1.5- 
880.000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment    v.  ill    be  .so   modified 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
ainciifimpnt  would  iirovide  up  toSlOO.noo 


for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Economic  Research  Service  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  current  rural  transpor- 
tation crisis  and  recommend  steps  to  al- 
leviate it. 

The.se  funds  would  be  available  for 
this  purpose  and  this  purpose  onlv  Bv 
June  30.  1974.  the  USDA  would  be  ex- 
pected to  report  its  findings  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss. In  carrying  out  this  studv,  the 
USDA  would  draw  on  all  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  rural  transportation  system  of 
this  country  has  been  seriously  neglected 
for  30  yea.-s.  The  soaring  food  prices  in 
our  supermarkets  today  and  the  clogged 
grain  movements  all  over  the  country, 
are  s.vmptoms  of  the  inadequate  atten- 
tion that  has  been  given  to  the  transport 
needs  of  agriculture  and  other  rural  in- 
dustries. 

Railroad  abandonments  have  cut  off 
many  rural  areas  of  the  country  from 
their  m.arkets.  Freight  car  shortges  have 
seriously  delayed,  and  in  some  cases  ac- 
tually jirevented,  delivery  of  agricultured 
conunodities  from  the  farm  to  our  urban 
poiJulaiion  centers.  Inadequate  farm-to- 
market  roads  prevent  large  enough 
trucks  from  delivering  fertilizer  and 
other  items  farmers  need  to  produce  our 
food  at  economically  competitive  unit 
prices.  Of  course,  the  same  high  costs 
exists  fo!-  shipping  the  farmer  prodiu  t 
to  market. 

We  have  a.sked  the  relevant  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  carry  out  studies  of  this 
type  in  the  past.  Our  requests  have  been 
by  letter  and  congressional  resolution, 
but.  to  date,  no  response  has  been  forth- 
coming. Perhaps  we  can  get  the  advice 
we  need  on  what  to  do  about  this  criti- 
cal transijortation  problem  if  we  spe- 
cifically appropriate  funds  to  carry  out 
the  propo.sed  study.  At  least,  this  is  mv 
hope  in  offering  this  amendment  todav. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 28,  on  June  4,  1973.  which  expresses 
the  same  request,  but  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  quickest  and  most  appropriate  v  ay 
to  get  at  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  Senate  Con- 
current Re.solution  28  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  28  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  Con.  Res  28 
Concurrent  resohtlion  expressing  the  .,cnse 
of  the  Cotigress  that  a  moratorium  be  de- 
clared on  any  further  abandonment  of  rail 
.services  or  facilities  within  the  rural  and 
nonmetropolitan  regions  of  the  United 
States  until  such  time  that  appropriate 
in\estigations  can  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine what  might  be  done  to  continue 
siicli  .service  where  it  is  determined  to  be 
essential  to  the  continued  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  communities  and  industries 
located  within  such  regions.  This  mora- 
torium shall  remain  in  effect  until  at  leasi 
June  30.  Ht74 

Wherea-  the  American  people,  in  the  early 
days  of  our  Nation's  history,  made  geiierou.-, 
grants  oi  land,  including  tlie  mineral  riglits 
of  sucli  land,  to  American  railroad  companies 
in  (irder  to  .stimulate  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment oi  the  then  unsettled  rural  parts  .of 
oir  N'al  i'lii;  and 
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Whereas  the  pursuit  of  a  more  balanced 
national  growth  and  development  pattern 
in  the  United  States  has  been  declared  by 
tlie  Congress  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority,  and 

Whereas  the  President  and  Executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  has  in- 
dicated concurrence  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
g(>al;  and 

Whereas  it  has  lieen  acknowledged  by  both 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  of 
Government  that  revitalization  of  rural 
America  and  our  Nations  smaller  commu- 
nities is  essential  to  the  successful  attain- 
ment of  this  goal;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  availability  c.f  rail 
tran.sportation  services  and  facilities  within 
rural  America  today  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  continued  economic  and  social  viabil- 
ity of  those  comnumities  a:;d  industries  lo- 
cated within  this  part  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  wholesale  abandonments  of  rail 
service  are  being  permuted  within  rural 
areas,  which  is  causing  major  disrupli>  ns  In 
the  commerce  and  movement  of  good.s  and 
services  produced  and  required  lu  s.xh  arei*s; 
and 

Whereas  little  is  known  al>out  the  overall 
impact  that  the.se  abandonments  are  having 
on  future  growth  and  development  of  such 
areas:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  itfte  Hcu,-.c  of 
RcpTesentatiies  concumng).  That  it  is  the 
seiif^e  of  the  ConErcs.s  that  the  Federal  Inter- 
Ftate  Commerce  Commission,  in  cooperation 
With  the  United  States  Departmeiu  of  Trans- 
portation and  other  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, declare  a  moratorium  on  all  further 
abaiidonment  of  rail  .service  or  railways  until 
S'.ich  time  as  appropriate*  studies  and  analysis 
can  be  made  concerning  the  adverse  impact 
that  such  abantlonments  are  having  on  the 
areas  and  ccinmuniiies  served  by  rail  trans- 
pcjrtation.  As  a  part  of  these  studies  and 
analysis,  recommendations  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
and  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
regarding  what  actions  might  be  taken  to 
coiitintie  such  rail  service  where  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  coniinuid  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  regions  and  communities  largely 
dependent   upon   such   service. 

Mr.  HU^IPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  distingiii.shed  chair- 
man and  Uie  members  of  his  committee 
miglit  see  fit  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Tlie  urgency  of  this  mat- 
ter is  demonstrated  all  over  the  country 
in  all  the  ruial  areas.  The  Senator  ha.s 
been  constructive  in  placing  his  urgency 
tag  in  a  fully  promiscuous  way  to  force 
action  now. 

The  two  of  us  managing  the  bill  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  request  for  the 
$100,000  as  a  starting  transfusion  to  get 
it  off  the  ground  and  we  will  carry  that 
to  conference.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Department  will  pursue  this  matter,  we 
can  get  some  valuable  information  that 
will  give  us  some  guidance  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
m;iinder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey^  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  another  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  I  should  like  to  engage  him  in 
a  colloquy  on  the  school  lunch  program 
for  ju.st  a  few  momenLs  afterwards. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  line  20.  insert  the  following 
innr.cdiatcJy  after  the  period: 

"Loans  provided  to  rural  communities, 
under  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund,  to  enable  them  to  attract  new  or 
exp.iiid  ii;du.-tri;il  cntt-rpri-.e  .  by  providing 
sc.'.er.  ar.d  water,  and  for  other  nece.-,-ary 
facilities,  may  allow  for  a  grace  period  c  f 
not  to  exceed  three  year.s  on  the  repayment 
of  principra  and  interest  on  direct  and  In- 
.sured  loans,  if  Uiese  cvnmninities  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secret^iry  of 
Agricnlttire  that  they  do  have  serious  eco- 
nomic pnjblems  that  such  Industrial  ex- 
p{in>lon  would  help  to  aJloviate.  ' 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  involve  any  ap- 
projiriation,  as  the  Senator  knows.  What 
it  would  do 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  find  that  very  refreshing 
at  this  stage  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  does  find  it  a  unique  experience 
as  well  as  a  refreshing  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  without  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure of  one  additional  dollar,  would 
greatly  assist  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  poorest  communities  in  rural 
America. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  may  recall  that  it 
was  my  privilege  in  the  prrvious  Con- 
gress to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee.  Our  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
inianimously  brought  here  to  the  Senate 
last  year  the  Rural  Development  Act  cf 
1972,  which  was  pas.sed.  I  believe,  almost 
unanimously  by  the  Senate.  We  have 
found,  however,  in  monitoring  rural  de- 
velopment needs  there  are  some  serious 
deficiencies  that  still  require  attention 
becau.se  of  the  economic  conditions  that 
persist  in  .some  of  our  Nation's  smaller 
rural  communities. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  restate  the 
statistics  that  thoroughly  document  the 
depressed  conditions  that  afflict  so  may 
of  this  Nation's  rural  areas.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  extremely  high  levels  of  un- 
employment, the  dilapidated  housing 
conditions,  tlie  terribly  inadequate 
health  care  available,  the  meager  levels 
of  income,  and  all  the  other  dismal  data 
that  has  been  collected. 

Nor  will  I  draw  the  detailed  picture 
of  out  migration  of  the  young  from  the<;e 
areas  to  our  urban  centers  and  the  prob- 
lems that  this  creates.  We  arc  all  too 
familiar  with  this.  Tlie  need  for  and  value 
of  balanced  growth  in  our  urban  and 
rural  areas  is  apparent  and  widely  ac- 
cepted. The  amendment  I  lun  proposing 
would  go  directly  to  the  aid  of  the  poor- 
est of  our  rural  areas. 

This  amendment  would  provide  a  gi-nce 
l>eriod  of  up  to  3  years  to  rural  com- 
munities, that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  to  be  economically  dis- 


tres.sed,  receiving  loans  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, including  water  and  sewer 
loans  for  this  purpose,  under  the  rural 
development  insurance  fund. 

Many  small  depressed  rural  communi- 
ties cannot  afford  to  make  principal  and 
interest  payments  on  the  loans  they  re- 
quire to  provide  the  water  and  sewer  and 
other  facilities  needed  to  get  desperately 
needed  industry  to  move  in.  However,  a 
few  years  after  an  industry  Ls  established 
and  begms  paying  taxes,  and  the  com- 
munity begins,  in  other  ways  as  well,  to 
benefit  from  the  new  investment,  it  could 
then  afford  to  repay  a  loan.  This  amend- 
ment would,  help  the  poorest  rural  com- 
munities to  attnict  new  investment  or 
permit  existing  industry  to  expand.  The 
employment,  income,  taxation,  and  other 
benefits  to  our  rural  communities  would 
be  substantial.  In  some  ca,=cs.  it  would 
make  it  possible  for  poor  communities  for 
the  first  time  to  actively  help  themselves 
out  of  their  economic  depression. 

Mr.  President,  poor  rural  Americans 
need  our  help,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed grace  period  on  industrial  devel- 
opment loans  would  contribute  to  a  per- 
manent .solution  to  decline  m  rural  areas 
of  this  Nation. 

This  amendment  would  not  relieve  the 
communities  of  their  obligation  to  repay; 
but  where  there  arc  extenuating  circurn- 
stanres  that  can  be  documented  fullv  to 
the  Rural  Development  authorities  of' the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  would  pro- 
vide a  grace  ix'iiod.  on  mterest  and  prm- 
cipal.  not  to  exceed  3  years.  It  might  only 
be  C,  montli-  or  1  year  or  2  years,  what- 
ever the  Secretary  and  his  appropriate 
offirers  deem  necessan,-  to  make  the  loan 
a  viable  one  to  assure  repayment  in  fulL 
Mr.  FONG.  It  only  gives  them  a  defer- 
ment of  pa.vment  .^ 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  It 
does  not  relieve  uitin  of  their  loan  re- 
payment obligations.  It  pernuts  a  flexi- 
bilitv  for  those  communities  that  find 
themselves  overstretched  or  unable  to 
meet  the  immediate  commitment,  up  to 
a  period  of  3  .\  ears. 

Mr.  FONG.  It  i:,  a  very  reasonable 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Tiie  committee  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much,  and  I  am  sure  rural  America 
will  be  very  grateful. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  i;:no 
Mr   McGEE.  I  yuld  back  Uie  remain- 
der of  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  theamendmont  has  been  yuld-d  back. 
The  question  :s  on  agreeing  to  t)io 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  M.n- 
nesotn. 

The  aniciiiimcnt  was  agreed  U) 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Wiio 
yjcld.^  tiiijc.' 

Mr.  HUMPHRKV.  Mr.  President,  v.iM 
the  Senator  >  ield  me  some  time' 

Mr,  McGEE.  I  yield. 
ANTU  ip.^rrn    .\nDi~U'^.\j.    rvuns    r\R    sciioot 

IfNTIl    .1ND   C  IlItD    NVTRtTION    rR.-.CE.WS  B.'"- 
r.l.NNING    IISr,\L    Yr.\R     1974 

:\Tr.  HLTMPHREV.  Mr.  Prc-idcnt.  1 
mvHe  attention  to  the  fan  tliat  Congress 
will  .soon  bo  asked  to  increa.se  the  ba.sic 
authorization  levels  for  cash  reimburse- 
ments under  our  national  school  lun.  h 
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and  child  nutrition  programs  Given  the 
shirp  rises  in  food  costs  and  other  costs 
relating  to  the  operation  of  our  Nations 
school  lunch,  school  breakfa>t,  and  other 
child  nutrition  programs  that  have  oc- 
curred over  the  last  year,  current  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  rates  will  undoubt- 
edly have  to  be  increased  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  school  this  fall. 

Representative  Carl  Perkins,  cliair- 
man  ot  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  I  have  introduced  com- 
panion bills  to  provide  for  surh  neces- 
sary increases— H.R.  4974  and  S  1063  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  S.  1063 
printed  at  this  point  hi  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco.rd.  as 
follows: 

S.  lOtliJ 
A   bill    lo  e.stablibh   a  prugram   o:    muritiou 
education    for   chUclrcn   a.s   a   part    of   llie 
national  school  luncli  anti  child  nutrition 
programs    and     to     amend    the    National 
School   Lunch    and    Child    Nutrition    Arts 
for  purposes  related  to  strenHtliemim  the 
exi-ting  child  nutrition  prou'ranis 
Be    it   enacted    by   tite   Senate   and   House 
OJ    Representatives  of    the    Vni'rd   States   of 
America    m    Congress    asstnihird     That    this 
Act    may   be   cited   as   the    ■  Cluki    Nutrition 
Education  Act  of  1973". 

Sic.  2,  lai  The  Secreia.'-y  nf  .Aiiriculiuro 
(heremafter  referred  to  as  th.c  ".Secretary"! 
IS  authorised  to  formulate  the  ba'-ic  elements 
o:  a  luitritiun  education  pros;rp.m  for  chil- 
dren to  be  extended  on  a  voluntary  basis 
throusjh  State  educational  auencif.  to  schools 
and  service  institutions  a^  a  part  of  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs. 
Such  a  program  shall  include,  but  shall  not, 
be  liinited  to.  the  preparation  of  cour-e  out- 
lii:es  ba--ed  on  the  advice  of  experts  in  the 
field  of  child  nutrition.  rUi^.-roiwn  teaching 
aid.-,  vi.^iial  materials,  the  tramiir.^  of  school 
food  .service  personnel,  and  the  training  of 
~leiir+»«/'s  to  conduct  courses  m  nutrition 
utiii/mg  the  school  food  ."iervice  program  as 
a  laboratory.  In  developiim  such  a  program 
the  .Secretary  shall  consult  v.-iHi  the  Office 
o;  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  with  recoj;ni7ed 
anthorities  in  the  field  of  lunn.ui  nutrition 
and  nutrition  education 

ibi  For  the  fiscal  year  If<74,  the  Secretary 
Ls  authorized  to  use  not  to  '-yccfd  «2  ooo.non 
oir  of  funds  made  available  lor  the  conduct 
of><-hool  lunch  and  child  nutriMr>n  protjrams 
for  the  purpose  of  developuiE;  a  uutritlon 
ecl'.-.rition  proi^iram  as  otithiicd  under  (a) 
aoove  from  the  funds  made  available  under 
thi.-.  subsection,  the  Sprretary  shrill  advance 
to  each  State  educational  p;.'fnry  an  amount 
1.'.-  'o  exceed  $25,000  ifjr  the  fiscal  vear  1974. 
Tne  amounts  .so  advanced  shall  be  for  tlie 
purpose  of  tlie  employment  of  a  nutrition 
edu<a-ioii  specialist  in  eai-h  S'aie  echicafional 
ageiicv  m  order  to  provide  for  the  planning 
and  development  of  a  nut  ri' ion  education 
protT.im  for  the  chlldreti  in  eufh  State. 

I'  1  For  the  fiscal  year  1075  ;;rants  to  the 
State-,  for  the  conduct  of  riMfitKui  pdnca- 
tiiii  proi/rains  for  children  shall  be  based 
on  a  rate  of  50  cents  tor  each  child  enrolled 
in  .<  hooli  or  service  institiuions  •Aittun  the 
S'.a'e  and.  for  ea'h  fiscal  year  I  lier.-after. 
^rant  .  \^ill  be  based  <>n  n  rate  of  *1  lor  each 
child  .so  enrolled  Enr'Ument  data  so  used 
v.ili  be  the  la'est  available  as  cenifird  by 
t!.(-  cy.'.'e  of  Education  of  tlie  Departiueiu 
(  :    Health    Education,  and   Welfare 

id»  The  funds  made  available  under  snb- 
.^e'liou  (CI  may  be  used  for  the  einployineni 
oi  per.sounel  including  support  iiig  servi'-es. 
in  the  State  ediicatloua;  agencies  ;■•  coi^rUi- 


nate  and  promote  the  conduct  of  nutrition 
education  programs  in  participating  school 
districts,  and  for  other  purposes  related  to 
such  program.^ 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose   of   this   section. 

lei  A  nutrition  education  advisory  coun- 
cil -hall  be  established  in  each  State  to  pro- 
vide guidance  and  assistance  in  formulatini: 
the  nutrition  education  program  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  State  under  the  authority  of 
this  section.  The  members  of  the  council 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  state  school 
officer  of  each  State,  and  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  aiid  shall  be  pro- 
fes-iionals  in  the  fields  of  nutrition,  educa- 
tion, liealtli.  and  welfare. 

SI.XTE    .\DMINISTnATI\E    EXPENSES 

Sfc.  :J.  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  oi  1966  is  amended  by  adding  oi  the  end 
tlicreof  the  following: 

"For  each  fisci^l  year  beginning  with  tiic 
fiscal  year  l!»74.  State  educational  agencies 
are  authori/ed  to  use  an  amount,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  per  centum  of  aggregated  payments 
made  to  svich  agencies  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  to  assist  in  the  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  surh  Acti:  Provided.  That 
not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  any  fund- 
used  under  this  authority  shall  be  directed 
to  the  employment  of  field  luitrition  super- 
vi-sors  and  auditors  who  have  a  certificate  ot 
training  In  the  subject  areas  or  the  equiva- 
lent ill  field  supervisory  or  audilinu  expfri- 
ence:  Provided  /urther.  That  the  funds  ex- 
pended under  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
supplement  the  existing  level  of  adminis- 
trative support  services  and  expenditures 
therefor  for  'he  child  nutrition  programs  in 
each  Slate." 

SCHOOL    BRE.^KF.^ST    PROGRAMS 

Si-r.  4.  lai  The  first  .sentence  of  section 
4u»  of  the  Child  Nutritloit  Act  of  1966  is 
amended   to  read   a.-^   follows: 

Funds  apportioned  and  paid  to  any  State 
fur  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be  dis- 
bursed bv  the  State  educational  agency  to 
schools  selerted  by  the  State  educational 
agencv  to  assist  such  schools  in  financum 
the  costs  of  operating  a  breakfast  program 
and  for  the  purpose  oi  subsection  idi." 

lb)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4ic) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  deleted 
(c)  .Section  4ib)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  IS  amended  bv  adding  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  at  the  end  of  such  .sec- 
tion : 

"The  national  average  payment  established 
by  tlie  Secretary  for  all  bieakfast.s  served  to 
eligible  children  shall  not  be  less  than  8 
cents,  an  amount  of  not  less  than  15  cents 
shall  be  added  for  each  reduced-price  break- 
fast: and  an  amount  of  not  less  than  20  cents 
shall  be  added  for  each  free  breakfast.  In 
ca.ses  of  severe  need,  a  payment  of  up  tfi  45 
cents  may  be  made  for  breakfasts  .served  to 
children   qualifying   for   a   free    breakfa.:t. 

•For  the  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the 
fiscal  year  heginning  .luly  1.  1973.  the  break- 
fast paymeiii.s  .i^pcctned  in  this  subsection 
shall  reflect  change.':  in  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing a  school  breakfast  program  under  this 
Act  by  giving  equal  weight  to  changes  in 
the  wholesale  prices  of  all  foods  and  hourly 
wage  rates  for  employees  of  eating  places 
published  bv  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
f)f  the  Department  ot  I,;ibor.  ' 

NATIfiNAl.    ADVISORY    COi:NCIL 

Sfc  5.  Section  14  of  the  Natlonid  School 
I.unili   Act    is  ameiided   as  follows: 

Hi  In  subsection  (a)  replace  the  v.ord 
"thirteen"  with  the  word  "nineteen"  and  In- 
sert after  the  plirase  "(or  the  equivalent 
thereof)    ,  the  first  time  it  appears  the  fol- 


lowing- "one  member  shall  be  a  supervisor 
ot  a  school  lunch  program  in  a  school  svstem 
in  an  urban  area  lor  the  equivalent  thereof) : 
one  member  shall  be  a  supervisor  of  a 
school  lunch  program  in  a  school  system 
in  a  rural  area:  two  members  sha''  be  par- 
ents of  school  age  children:  two  members 
shall  be  secondarv  school  students  partici- 
pating in  the  school  lunch  program.": 

I2i  Subsection  ib)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nine"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fifteen",  and  by  adding  the  following  to 
said  subsection:  "The  new  membei-s  to  be 
appointed  to  the  council  as  provided  for  bv 
reason  of  the  amendment  to  subsection  lai 
made  by  section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Education  Act  of  1973,  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years,  except  that  the 
terms  of  the  se'ondary  students  shall  be 
two  ye.irs." 

(3)  In  subsection  lei,  delete  the  word 
"seven"  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  wo'-d 
"ten". 

14 1  Subsection  if)  fs  amended  bv  addm' 
the  following  at  the  end  of  such  sub.section"" 
"For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
incident  to  making  the  aforesaid  recom- 
mendations, the  council,  bv  vote  of  its 
members  present  may  request  the  appear- 
ance, at  any  of  its  meetings,  of  representa- 
tives Irom  governmental  or  nongovernmen- 
tal agencies  or  organizations  concerned  with 
Ihe  nutrition  and  welfare  of  children  " 

l5i  Such  .section  Ls  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereot  the  following: 

"til  The  Council  shall  continue  in  exist- 
ence until  terminated  by  Act  of  Congress 
enacted  after  the  enactment  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Education  Act  of  197:). " 

REGl'I.ATIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  .section  15  the 
lollowing  new  .section: 

"Sec  16.  Prior  to  the  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  anv  pioposed  regulation, 
to  implement  the  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  solicit  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Advi.sory  Coun- 
cil on  Child  Nutrition,  and  a  representa- 
tive group  of  State  and  local  .school  food 
service  adniinustrators  and  selected  lay  citi- 
zens and  shall  esiablLsh  a  five-member  grouj) 
to  work  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture' 
in  the  development  of  such  regulations  thai 
reflert  the  comments  of  such  groups." 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Srr  7  lai  .Section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  to  delete  the  phra.se 
"8  cents  per  lunch"  as  it  appears  in  .said  .sec- 
tion and  substitute  the  phrase  "10  cents  jier 
luncli  '.  For  the  fiscal  years  sub.sequent  t,o  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1973,  the  nation- 
al average  payment  shall  reflect  changes  in 
Ihe  cast  of  operating  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  by  gi\ing  equal  weight 
to  changes  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  foods 
and  hourly  wage  rates  for  employees  of  eat- 
ing places  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of   the  Department   of  Labor, 

(bi  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  nation- 
al average  payment  is  increased  above  the 
amount  prescribed  in  the  j)revious  fiscal 
,vear.  the  maximum  Fedei-al  food-cost  contri- 
bution rate,  for  the  type  of  lunch  served,  a,s 
provided  for  under  section  8  of  the  National 
Si-ho'il  Lunch  Act  shall  be  iiUTeased  bv  a 
like  anifuuii 

SPEi  MI.    tfiiiri    SFItVK  E    PROGRAM 
KjR    tilll.DREN 

Si.i  8,  Section  13  of  the  Naiional  Schof)l 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follov.- 
iiig  to  sub.section  (di  of  .said  .section  ":  Pro- 
,  nhd.  hoivrver.  That  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  agreement  with  the  State  educational 
agencies  for  the  admiiiLstralion  of  the  pro- 
gram in  situiitions  where  it  is  conducted  un- 
der sponsorship  ol  the  local  government.  In 
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such  situations  the  Secretary  shall  reim- 
burse participating  service  institutions 
through  State  eduactional  agencies  under 
a.;rtement  with  the  Secretary.". 

CO.MPFTITIVE  FOODS 

Sec,  9,  lai  Section  9(a)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (nutritional  and  other 
t  roFram  requirements)  is  amended  by  add- 
i  ig  at  the  end  thereof  the  lollowing:  "Addi- 
tional foods  which  make  a  significant  nu- 
tritional contribution  may  be  offered  for 
sale  to  children  during  the  periods  of  food 
service  conducted  under  programs  authorised 
under  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  to  the  extent  such  offerings  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  nutritional  needs  of  pupils 
in  participating  schools:  Provided,  hotcever. 
That  the  sale  ol  such  addiUonal  foods  shall 
he  under  the  management  and  control  of  tlie 
food  .service  department  of  the  school  and 
proceeds  from  such  sales  shall  accrue  to  said 
department." 

ibi  The  .second  sentence  of  .section  10  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.SC. 
1779  I  is  deleted. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTA.NCE  FfNUS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  11  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  bv  redesig- 
nating subsection  (h)  as  sub.section  (c), 
and  by  striking  out  subsections  la),  ib),  ic), 
(di,  (6),  if  I  and  (gi  and  in.serting  in  lieu' 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  10  of 
this  Act.  in  each  fi.scal  year  each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  receive  s))ecial  assist- 
ance payments  in  an  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  following  manner:  multiplvlnc 
the  number  of  lunches  (consisting  of  a  com- 
bination of  foods  and  meeting  tlie  minimum 
nutritional  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  lo  subsection  9iai  of 
this  Act)  served  fi-ee  lo  children  eligible  for 
such  lunches  in  .schools  within  that  State 
during  such  fiscal  year  by  the  special-assist- 
ance factor  for  free  lunches  prescribed  bv  the 
Secretary  for  such  fiscal  vear  and  muUiplv- 
ing  the  number  of  lunches  served  at  a  re- 
duced price  to  children  ehgiijle  for  such  re- 
duced-price lunches  in  schools  within  that 
State  during  such  fi,scal  year  by  the  special- 
a.ssi.stance  factor  for  reduced-price  lunches 
prescribed  by  the  Secretarv  for  .Mich  fiscal 
year.   For   the   fiscal   year   beginning  July    ]. 

1973,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  .special- 
assisiance  factor  for  free  lunches  of  not 
less  than  45  cents  and  a  special-assistance 
factor  for  reduced-price  lunches  which  .shall 
be  10  cents  less  than  the  special-assistance 
factor  fio  free  lunches.  For  fi.scal  vears  sub- 
sequent to  the  fiscal  .year  beginning  July  1, 

1974.  the  special-a-ssistance  factor  to  '  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  free  lunches 
shall  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  operating 
a  .school  lunch  program  under  this  Act  by 
giving  equal  weight  to  chances  in  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  all  foods  and  hourlv  wage  rates 
for  employees  of  eating  places  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistirs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

"(b)  Except  a.s  provided  in  seciion  10  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  Ihe  special- 
a.ssistance  payments  made  to  each  State 
agency  during  each  fiscal  vear  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  .shall  be  used  by 
such  State  agency  to  a.ssist  .schools  of  that 
State  in  financing  the  cost  of  providing  free 
and  reduced  price  hinche.s  .served  to  children 
pursuant  to  subsection  siib)  of  this  Act  'Ihe 
amount  of  such  special  assist am-p  funds  that 
a  school  .shall  from  time  to  time  receive 
within  a  maximum  jicr  lunch  amount  e.stab- 
hslipd  by  the  Secretary  for  all  States,  .shall  be 
based  on  the  need  of  the  .school  for  stich 
special  as,si.stance.  Such  maximum  per  lunch 
amount  established  by  the  Secretary  shall  not 
be  le.s.s  than  60  cents." 

(b)  Subsection  (ci  of  such  .section  (as  so 
designated  by  subsection  (a)  )  Ls  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereol  the  Inllowing: 


••(4)  Notwith.standmg  any  other  provision  unit    participating   in    programs   authorized 

of  this  Act.  in  the  case  of  any  school  attend-  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 

ance  unit  in  which  85  per  centum  or  more  of  Chiid  NuTition  '\ct  of  1966  " 
the  students  are  eligible  for  free  or  reduced 

price  meals,  all  students  in  such  school  at-  ^Ii'    HUMPHREY.  It  should  be  noted 

tendance  unit.s  shall  be  served  meals  free  of  that    the    proposed    leai.slation    provides 

charge  In  such  case,  all  meals  .served  m  such  for  increasing  generalas  istance  under 

aiienciance  unit  shall  be  reimbursed  at  the  .section  4  01  ihc  National  Schcjl  Luncii 

special  assistance  factor  for  free  Itinches  ap-  Act  from  8  cents  per  lunch  to   10  ceml 

per  lui:ch.  I-  aLso  provides  for  increased 


proved  by   the  State  educational  agency 

COMMODITIES 

Sir.  11.  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsect  ion : 

"id  I  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  unable  to  expend  the  full  ainounts 
budgeted  and  proLriiincd  lor  the  purchase  of 
commodities  under  se.-tion  6  of  this  Act  and 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  .August  24.  1935.  the 
amounts  unexpended  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  States  for  the  purchase  of  food 
by  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools  par- 
ticipating in  Die  school  lunch  program.  The 
determination  of  the  amounts  available  for 
such  distribution  shall  be  made  by  February 
1  of  each  fiscal  year  and  the  actual  tlistribi  " 


rcimbuiscment  rates  lor  free  and  re- 
duced priced  Imiclies.  it  further  pro\  ides 
for  increased  authorization  levels  for 
nonfood  or  equipment  purposes.  And.  it 
pro".-ides  for  authorizing  expendilures 
for  r.utiuion  education  and  reimburse- 
mein  for  adninistration  costs  relaima  to 
tlio  adiiunistration  of  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  based  -pon  my  conver- 
sations v.itii  Chairman  Perkin.s  of  the 
Hou.-e.  I  anticipate  his  companion  bill 
'H  R,  4974  i  to  Clear  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sometime  during  the  month  of 


t:on  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after     Jul^'-  followed  by  Senate  action  on  my 

l^nl  S,  10G3  sometime  that  same  month. " 

My  estimates  of  the  principal  addi- 
tion:!]  costs   that   would   be   mvolved  if 
these  bills  are  enacted  prior  to  the  bc;4in- 
ning  of  school  this  fall  are  as  follows: 
K^'iinatrd  addi'ionn!  costs  for  sihool  Ivnr': 

and  child  vittrition  programs  under  S.  ludi 

and  UP..  -11174 

I  In  millions  of  dollars) 

Fiscal  yeur^ 


that  date,  but  in  no  event  no  later  than 
March  15.  The  distribution  of  funds  to  the 
States  under  this  section  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  formula  used  in  allocating 
.section  6  and  .section  32  commodities  for  the 
school  lunch  program  among  the  States." 

riEFIMTlONS 

Sfc.  12.  Subsection  5ie)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  Ls  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section: "For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  term  '.schooKs  without  a  food  service' 
shall  include  tho.se  schocl.s  which  have  ini- 
tialed food  service  on  a  temporarv  and  emer- 
gencv  bit- is  and  desire  to  estal.ilish  an  im- 
proved and  more  effective  food  service  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  better  meet  the  need.s  of 
children  in  attendance.  ' 

APPROPRI.'.TIONS    FOR    NONFOOD     AS.-ISTANCE 

Sec.  13.  The  first  .sentence  of  section  5ia) 
Ol  the  Child  Nutrition  .Act  of  1966  i.s  amended 
by  deleting  the  figure  "f20.000,()(iu "  and  sub- 
si  Hut  ing  the  figure  "f40.00i).oou". 

FXTEN.S10N   OF  rROCRAM   TO  Al  I     sCIin<-,i_s 

Sec.  14.  Section  8  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  o^  siiid  sec- 
tion: ":  Provided.  That  a  school  focd  author- 
ity that  operates  a  st-hool  lunch  program  un- 
der this  Act  in  one  or  more  ol  the  pulihc 
schools  under  its  Jurir<l!ction  shall  operate 
the  program  in  all  schools  under  its  juris- 
diction by  no  later  than  the  fiscal  vear  er.d- 
ing  Jtiiie  30.  1975.  It  is  further  provided  that 
the  national  school  lunch  program  is  to  be 
extended,  by  September  1.  1975.  to  all  pub- 
lic schools  in  which  children  are  in  attend- 
ance who  qualify  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  under  the  standards  established  bv 
tins  Act." 

INCLrsu.N  OF  TRIST  TERRITORY 

Sec.  15.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  12  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  before  the 
word  "or"  in  paragraph  ( I  ) :  bv  deletimr  para- 
graphs (4».  (5).  and  (6):  and  bv  redeimiat- 
Ing  paragraph   (7)   as  paragraph   (4), 

GRANTS    FOR    PROGRAM    COSTS 

Sfc  16,  The  National  School  Lunch  Ac  is 
amended  by  adtimg  a;  the  en<i  thereof  the 
lollowing: 

"!  OCAL    lOSTS    OF    SlPt  RVISlc>N 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies, 
out  of  amounts  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  to  assist  in  the 
supervision  of  local  program  operations.  The 


Nutri'  ion   cdvc.ition . 

State   administration 

Bre.ikfast    _ 

Lunch: 

General    nssi-tnnee 

Special   «s.i-tance-   

Speci.'xl  need . 

1974 

2 

20 

75 

80 
75 
15 
22 
289 

liiTS 

25 

20 

100 

811 
7."i 
15 
22 
337 

Supirvlsoii 

Total    

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  the  distinguished 
P'j-nator  irom  Wvoming.  Senator  MvGff. 
V. he: her  lie  and  his  Committee  are  pre- 
l)ared  to  iirovioe  the  additional  monies 
that  v.i;l  be  ivQuircd  imder  this  bill  now. 
or  v.iieth-or  he  is  prepared  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  us  now  with  respect  to  pro- 
vidniET  tlicm  promptly  following  comjile- 
tion  of  congressional  action  on  t!ie.se  leg- 
islative proposals. 

Mr.  MrGFE.  Obviously,  we  could  not 
provide  it  now.  in  anticipation  of  lei^i.sla- 
lion  that  is  still  pending. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  MtGEE.  But  we  certainly  will  re- 
ceive It  warmly,  as  provided  by  tlie  new 
law.  and  tlius  it  would  be  a  "subject.  I 
tliink.  for  consideration  in  a  supplemen- 
tal request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  kind  of 
cominilmeni  we  received  last  year,  ana  ;t 
was  fully  honored 

I  express  to  the  Senator  my  thanks, 
because  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  We  are  going  to  take  some 
action  on  tins.  Tlic  Senator  is  saying  that 
once  we  have  authorised  the  increase  m 
funds,  we  v.ill  take  prompt  action  to  pro- 
vide the  funds. 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  will  be  no  delay  so 

far  a.s  the  committee  is  concerned. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Mr.   President,   on 

giant  to  each  State  is  to  be  determined  on     page  30.  line  2.  of  the  bill  before  us  re- 

ihe  basis  of  $250  for  each  school  attendance    lates  to  a  rural  development  insurance 
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fiuul.  Th.e  language  lefcis  to  '-loans  to  be 
Insured,  or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured, 
ini'-'pr  this  fund  in  accordance  wiih  and 
•  ubicct  to  the  provisions  of,"  and  so  on. 
There  is  a  .sum  total  of  S545  million 
for  community  facilitie.<:.  S400  million  of 
ihat  amount  for  industrial  loans.  What 
I  .sljould  like  to  know  is  v.heiher  the 
amounl:.  s;,2cined  in  that  section  inilude 
lo:-.:„s  made  o!i  a  suararitee  basis,  viiich, 
■.ve  i-:nDV>-,  ai-e  loan^  whicli  involve 
money  being  provided  by  pri\ate  lenders. 
The  Government  merely  guarantees  the 
payment  of  these  loans.  It  provides  no 
moi;ey  itself, 

1.'  these  amounts  in  the  bill  cover 
puaiameed  loans.  I  should  hke  to  ask 
"Why"?  Would  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  hi-  conunutee  asrociau,--  be  wilhng 
to  exempt  guaranteed  loans  from  the 
ceihn^!,-.  that  are  there  provided? 

Mr,  McGEE.  It  Ls  the  comm;ttee"s  un- 
derstanding that  that  applic<  only  to  in- 
.-ured  loans, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Guaranteed  loan.s 
aie  exempt  from  the  ceilings? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  the  committee's 
understanding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  appreciate  that 
clarification.  Tliat  meets  the  needs  of 
rural  America, 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  Mr.  Pre^ident.  I  send 
to  tlie  de-k  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICF:R.  Th" 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  lesislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

0:i  page  5.  Uae  1.  strike  out  '  c.l78.828.itOO' 
aijd  laaer;   m  lieu  thereof  '  sITH.'jl'S.SOO  ". 

Oil  page  6.  at  the  end  of  hue  4.  add  the 
foUovaig:  ■  Ponded  further,  'Ih-.n  $100. ooo 
of  thk5  appropriation  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  purpose  of  conducimg  a  study  to  dt- 
lena  ne  ihe  foasibihty  of  exiratliiii;  fr.el  from 
graia  ■'. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
m.v.self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Tlie  amendment  will  provide  fundme 
10  conduct  a  study  to  determine  th.e 
fea^sibility  of  extracting  etiiyl  alcohol 
from  gram  to  be  used  as  motor  fuel, 
know  as  gasohol.  Such  a  study  would 
be  timely  as  well  as  practicable  m  view 
of  current  and  growing  ga^olme  short - 
ayes. 

Several  years  ago.  the  Slate  of  Nebras- 
ka began  studies  and  expeunientation 
on  a  ga.'^ohol  project.  It  explored  the 
utiii/ation  of  alcohol  distilled  from  gram 
and  blended  on  a  10-90-percenl  basis 
with  gasoline.  It  was  fouird  that  the 
product  of  this  mix  can  be  successfully 
burned  in  any  existing  automobiles, 

II  is  a  fact  that  a  inrur,r  jjioblrm 
eiTectai','  tlie  inanufactuie  of  gasnhol  is 
th  •  cost  U])  until  nnv,-.  the  err  nnuijcs  of 
Tlie  si'.aation  and  the  cost  of  thp  product 
1;  r."  out'.M  iL'h.ed  the  fen';ihihiy  nf  dn- 
vflopnT;  lar^e  scale  DroducTifjn  However, 
even  mven  the  hin:h  cost,  which  was 
::.bout  e  cents  more  per  callon.  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  lias  noted  that: 
Wl.en  evaluated  again.-<  p.s.:.=tan"e  to  many 
U  .S  reyioua!  economies,  improved  air  poUii- 
■I'li.  couirol  aad  eagiae  ptrtoriaaiKe.  fcr- 
laeiitauon  alcoliol  nui-t  be  coi.' itlci-ed  ;a  aav 
'  I'uie  iiidii.itrial  eiierf,'-,-  cirisideratioi:'^ 

It  :s  my  hoi>e  tlial  the  Senate  will  see 
lii'-  importance  of  including  the  re- 
CiUeitd  funding  for  gasohol  in  the  legis- 
1:^1.011   that   v.e  are  no'.v  Cuii  i-iciiiig,  I 
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hope  the  amendment  will  be  accejHed,  so 
that  we  can  explore  the  matter  in  con- 
ference and  see  whether  the  House  has 
more  recently  received  information  on 
the  subject, 

Mr,  FONG.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
manater  of  the  bill  iMr.  McGeei  is  will- 
ing t.0  accept  the  amendment,  because  it 
requests  a  very  reasonable  amount.  In 
the  meantime,  since  he  temporarily  has 
left  the  Ch  unber.  he  has  asked  me  to 
engage  in  a  colloquv. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Verv  well:  I  am  a-'-ail- 
ab!.''. 

Ml  FONG,  M;- .\  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  NebrasLi:  What  was  the 
resul:  of  the  preliminary  studies  on 
blendiiiL!   alcohol  with  pa.soline? 

Mr.  HRUSICA.  Early  studies  indicated 
tiiat  l!ie  cost  factor  wa.^  quit«  great  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  motor  fuel.  In 
view  of  the  moie  recent  development 
rogp.rding  the  increa.-.ing  price  of  gaso- 
line—6  cents  or  more  per  gallon— .=^:uch 
a  study  is  now  even  more  important.  The 
higher  i)ric:e  now  is  an  encouraging  factor 
for  this  e,\iX'rimentation.  In  fact,  it 
would  now  be  very  compar?;ble  on  a  cost 
ba.sis. 

Several  f-^ctors  now  exist  which  en- 
courage the  further  study  of  gasohol. 
New  technoloay.  roupled  with  the  rising 
cosr,  of  g.i^oline.  makes  the  situation  en- 
tirely diiTerent  from  wh.it  it  was  during 
the  original  experimentation. 

The  rising  cost  of  pas  and  the  diffi- 
ciilty  u:  tiansportiirg  grain  no'vV  provide 
an  ideal  opportmiity  to  explore  further 
liio  po.ssibihty  of  develoiJing  this  needed 
re-oui'cp.  Before  thL';  pro.iect  can  be  Im- 
l)lemen'ed  on  a  large  .scale,  a  feasibility 
studv  must  be  made  to  determine  th'^ 
cost  estimates  and  practicalities.  Of 
rour.-e.  this  3)>propriation  would  inclurc 
funds  to  make  such  a  study.  The  nmend- 
meni  would  include  SI  on. 000  to  make 
such  a  studv.  The  ovfrall  cost  of  the 
IM-nject  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
brirhoad  of  S20  million. 

It  is  clear  that  a  study  of  the  possible 
development  of  a  gasohol  program  is  ol 
the  utmo.^t  import  with  widesv.eeping 
ramifications,  including  the  alleviation 
of  the  energy  <risis. 

Mr.  FONG.  Is  this  confined  to  wheat? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No:  "ram  of  any  kind. 

Very  often,  as  the  Senator  knows,  in  the 

Middle    West    we    get    grain    which    is 

spoiled  due  to  exces.sive  moistine  content 

or  by  storage,  and  wliile  it  is  spoiled  for 

human  or  animal  consumption  it  is  still 

,-ood  and  can  be  u;  cd  for  extracting  al- 

cohdl  from  it. 

Mr.  FONG.  What  is  it  u.scd  for  now? 

IVTr.  JIRUSKA.  Much  of  it  is  disposed 

of  or  di,->cajded, 

Mr,  PONG,  This  would  b?  a  \ery  fine 
experiment, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thmk  it  would  be. 
Mr.  FONG.  It  would  be  a  good  experi- 
ment to  .see  if  we  can  generate  enough 
alcohol  from   it   to   make  it  rea.sonablv 
IMTced. 

Mi-.  HRL'SK\.  It  should  be  exi)lorcd 
more  :  cientifiriallv  and  completelv. 

Mr.  FONG  I  think  this  is  a  very  fine 
proi>-»sal  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
maiiagcr  of  the  bill  will  be  willing  to 
accept  it.  I  .suggest  the  abseiice  of  u 
Quorum. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  mv  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  a-  k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  dis- 
cus, od  this  amendment  and  we  arc  pre- 
35arcd  to  accept  it,  I  think  it  is  very  com- 
mendable and  the  committee  will  accept 
tlie  airiendmcnt. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  mv  lime. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  mv  tim?. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tim- 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  a-zrec- 
mu  to  the  an-.rndment. 

TJ-iC  amendment  wa.;  agreed  to. 
Mr.    McGEE.    Mr.    President.    I    a.<k 
lUiaiMir.ous  consent  that  Leon  BilUn;-;s  of 
tiie   staff   of   the   Conmiittee  on   Publi( 
Works  be  permitted  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiihou: 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sugcesi 
tiie  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unani- 
mor:s  con.'^ent  tiiat  the  time  be  equalb 
divided. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tiie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tiie  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imou';  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Roth  I.  Without  objection,  it  U  .so  c: - 
dered. 

Mr.  Ml  GEE.  Mr.  President,  tire  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  a  number  of  ques- 
tions he  v.ould  like  to  ask  in  the  field 
he  has  established  as  a  major  concern 
of  this  Congress.  It  is  a  long  time  coming 
and  many  did  not  listen  to  him  in  the 
carl.N-  years  when  it  might  have  been  less 
expensive  tlian  now,  and  that  ii;  in  the 
field  of  environmental  pollution  control. 
The  cominittee  welcomes  the  com- 
ments and  inquiries  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Piesident,  at  the  outset  I  wiih  to 
.say  that  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, but  before  I  do  so  I  wish  to  make 
.seveial  observations.  The  amendment 
would  be  to  increase  the  appropriation 
for  the  national  study  commission  on 
water  quality  management. 

I  tliink  it  is  time  for  me  to  say  frankly 
on  the  floor  of  tire  Senate  how  frustrating 
and  difficult  I  find  present  arrangements 
m  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Seirate  for  consideiing  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  protection  i)ro- 
grams. 

Three  mcjnbcrs  of  the  Conimittcc  on 
Public  Works,  which  has  jurisdiction  o\-cr 
those  programs,  are  ex  officio  membei> 
of  Lite  Committee  on  Appropriations.  But 
uc  are  not  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Siibcomniittcc.  wliiiii  for  some  strange 
reason  handles  En\ nonmenlal  Prolei  - 
tion  Agency  appropriations.  So  what  wf 
liave  OS  an  agricultural  oriented  si:ocom- 
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mittee  without  inputs  from  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Works,  making  important  decisions  on 
appropriations  for  environmental  pro- 
grams. 

This  appropriations  bill  before  us  re- 
flects the  frustrations  we  have  had.  There 
have  been  three  improvements  made  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  subcommittee  to 
the  full  committee.  Tliree  increases  were 
approved  in  full  committee: 

First.  An  increase  of  .S20  million  for 
sulfur  oxide  control: 

Second.  An  increase  of  -S")  million — $10 
million  had  been  recommended — for  re- 
source recovery  technology:  and 

Third.  An  increa.se  of  $2  million  for  re- 
moval of  in-place  toxic  polluti^.nts  from 
harbors. 

All  other  recommendations  relating  to 
increases  in  funds,  including  those  cover- 
ing such  areas  as  improving  studies  of 
the  relationship  of  air  pollution  to  pub- 
lic health,  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
enforcement  of  auto  emission  stai^.dards. 
and  improving  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  staffing  to  aid  in  meeting  dead- 
lines specified  in  the  laws  were  ignored. 
Further,  the  committee  refused  to  con- 
sider sections  of  report  language  which 
were  proposed  in  our  report  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  which  we 
believed  particularly  es^enti.il  to  a.ssure 
proper  implementation  of  the  air  and 
water  pollution  laws.  As  we  know,  report 
language  is  very  important  in  appropria- 
tions legislation. 

Also,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
ignored  the  recommendation  to  restruc- 
ture the  appropriations  legislation  along 
programatic  lines  authorizing  funds  ac- 
cording to  the  air.  water,  noise,  and  other 
laws  rather  than  authorizing  funds  for 
functional  areas  such  as  research  or  en- 
forcement as  in  now  done.  Our  hearings 
indicated  this  change  was  particularly 
essential  to  improve  oversight  because 
the  present  appropriations  structure 
gives  great  discretion  to  EPA  and  makes 
It  very  difficult  to  determine  if  funds  are 
being  allocated  consistent  with  congres- 
sional intent. 

So  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rfcord 
at  this  point,  if  I  may— and  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  .so — language  indicat- 
ing the  improvements  in  appropriations 
for  environmental  programs  which  we 
.sought  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  failed  to  achieve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Recommendation.s  for  appropriations:  The 
report  recommends  the  following  changes  in 
the  EPA  budget: 

Air  pollution  from  $146,369,000  to  $187  - 
360,000. 

Water  pollution  from  $192,356,000  to  $200.- 
356.000. 

Solid  waste  from  $5,760,000  to  .$24,760,000. 

Noi.se  $4,037,000  with  no  change  rerom- 
inended. 

Totals  $348,522,000  to  $425,513,000. 

Within  the  substantive  area.-^,  the  follow- 
ing changes  are  recommended: 

Air  Pollution: 

(1)  Increa.sed  funding  for  abatement  and 
control  by  $10  million  to  provide  more  sup- 
port for  State  programs  and  for  Increasing 
clforts  to  develop  and  publish  new  source  per- 
formance standard.s. 


1 2)  An  increase  of  $1  million  in  enforce- 
ment fuad.s  to  provide  more  per.sons  for  cer- 
tification and  surveillance  in  the  auto  emis- 
sions control  program. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $10  million  In  funds  for 
research  to  identify  advei-se  effecis  of  pollu- 
tion and  further  examine  and  develop  air 
quality  criteria  and  standards,  along  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  Appropriatioiis 
Committee  liiid  ways  to  terminate  funding 
for  the  Coordinating  Research  Cotmcil, 

|4)  An  iricrease  of  i20  million  for  devclop- 
nieiit  of  cmis.,ion  control  technology  for  tul- 
fvir  oxide  control,  and  an  expression  of  con- 
cern abof.T  funding  for  the  a'uernative  power 
s\  stems  program  which  we  do  not  behe- p 
has  been  effectively  administered. 
Wa:er  Pollution : 

1 1)  An  increase  of  $15  lialUon  in  the  fuiid- 
ing  lor  aba-iemenl  and  control,  lo  provide  s-iO 
million  for  increased  funds  for  State  pro- 
grams and  another  $5  million  lo  incrcaie 
EPAs  capacity  lo  meet  deadlines  ujider  the 
Witter  bill  which  it  has  failed  to  meet  regn- 
lailv. 

(J)  A  recomnienciation  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  provide  no  funding  it)r 
section  303ie)  of  ihe  walcr  pollution  pro- 
gram, relating  lo  development  of  water  tjiial- 
itv  standards,  initil  EPA  has  adeciuately 
implemented  other  secti;>ns  of  the  new  law 
which  recogtiize  the  new  directions  toward 
e'lluent  limitation.s  and  areawide  basin  plan- 
ning which  the  new  law  liad  maiidated  bin 
whuh  EPA  is  placint;  at  a  low  priority. 

(3 1  A  request  that  tlie  Appropriations 
Coinmiitce  provide  enougli  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  waste  treatment  lacillties  grant 
prograin  at  the  full  $11  billion  level  recently 
required  by  the  courts. 
Solid  Wiistc: 

An  i!icrca'=e  of  f9  million  in  abatement  ai'id 
control  to  provide  continued  technical  as- 
sistance and  other  activities  in  the  Wash- 
int;tGn  otfico  and  an  increase  of  $io  million 
in  grant  prourams  to  develop  new  resource 
recovery  demonstrali;  ii  projects.  (As  you 
will  recall,  the  .solid  wa.ste  protrram  was  se- 
verely cut  in  this  ye;ir-s  budiet  Irom  a  ■•30 
million  appropriation  last  year,  atid  a  JTO 
million  budget  request  to  only  $5  million.) 
To  assure  funds  are  spent,  it  is  recommended 
the  funds  for  EP.\  pulilicity  and  legislative 
activities  be  conditioned  on  quarterly  oblig.i- 
tions  of  solid  waste  funds  being  consistent 
with  the  apjiropriated  levels. 
Noi.se : 

A  reco:;nition  that  the  noise  program  lurds 
increased  staff,  but  without  a  recommeiuied 
increase  in  the  budget  because  t^f  concern 
expressed  to  the  ctirrent  confused  way  in 
which  the  proL-r.im  is  run. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  reasons.  I  think,  is  that  those  of 
us  who  have  been  close  to  these  programs 
do  not  have  an  effective  voice  in  sub- 
committee consideration  of  these  appro- 
priations. 

Both  with  respect  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1970  and  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1972. 
in  coimection  with  our  action  in  report- 
ing those  bills  to  the  floor,  we  sought 
and  obtained  from  the  administration 
estimates  of  the  appropriatipns  needed 
to  implement  the  legislation. 

It  was  our  feeling  that  too  often  leg- 
islative committees  report  legislation  to 
the  floor  and  get  Senate  approval  of 
policy  that  is  later  not  implemented  for 
lack  of  funds. 

So  we  tmdertook  to  put  in  the  record 
and  it  Is  in  the  record  of  the  debate  on 
that  legislation,  the  actual  numbers  i-e- 
flecting  the  dollars  necessary  to  do  what 
the  Senate  wa.s  committing  itself  to  do 
in  approving  the  authorizing  legislation. 


In  19GG  we  increa.sed  the  authoiizati'ai 
for  waste  treatment  facilities  .'^eve-al 
fold,  but  it  look  several  years  to  per- 
suade the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
reflect  that  change  m  polKV  m  ajjpro- 
priation  bills,  and  we  still  have  not  fully 
overcome  this  liioblem. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  a  multitude  of 
amendments  lo  try  to  achieve  on  the 
iToor  v. hat  we  were  unable  to  achie\e  in 
committee,  but  I  am  going  to  propose 
one  amendment  which  illu  trales  the 
point  I  am  making. 

In  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  last  year. 
'.ve  laid  dc.wn  specific  deadlines  in  1977. 
198;?.  and  198.3.  The  achievement  of  those 
deadlines  deijcndcd  upon  the  ability  of 
American  industry  and  government  to 
'timulute  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  necessary  to  do 
the  cleaiiup  job.  but  we  .set  the  dead- 
line: notv.'itlistandmg  tiiose  uncertamtieE 
because  at  the  same  time  we  created  a 
National  Study  Commission  whose  job 
it  is.  under  tliat  lav^-.  to  examine  the  pos- 
sibilities, lo  tell  Us  what  the  problems 
are.  and  lo  lay  ihem  out  for  us  before 
thcic  deadlines  arrive,  so  that  we  can 
decide  whether  or  not  what  we  required 
of  the  American  people  in  last  year's  law 
is  achievable  m  1977.  198.3.  and"  1985. 

For  that  purpose,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized $15  million  for  a  2-year  study. 
The  administration  has  asked  for  that 
full  S15  million  to  be  appropriated  this 
year.  The  commission  has  been  crea-.ed. 
licaded  by  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New 
York,  made  up  of  distincuished  people, 
who  also  urged  that  the  full  amount  be 
appropriated.  Tlie  committee  rejected 
Uie  recommendation  and  appropriated 
half  of  that  amount.  The  explanation  In 
the  committee  report  is  as  follows: 

The  cominittee  is  coiioeriied  with  the  pos- 
.siiJle  duplication  of  the  resources  and  efforts 
by  the  commission  and  the  En\  ironmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Piesident.  there  is  no  conflict  or 
oveiiaj}  t^etween  this  commission  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

We  are  charged  to  inform  the  Congress 
on  llie  impact  of  the  1972  clean  water 
legislation  and  are  given  2  years  to  do  it. 
We  a.sked  for  tlie  full  S15  million  at  the 
outset  because  much  of  Uiis  work  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  contracted  out.  Some  of 
it  may  take  no  longer  than  30  days,  some 
of  it  no  lon::er  than  6  months,  some  of  ii 
as  mucii  as  2  years:  but  we  would  like  to 
gel  11  all  started  now. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Under  the  committee 
proposal,  we  must  hold  up  half  of  the 
work  until  next  year. 

Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  has  burned 
up  tiie  remainder  of  the  lime  on  the  bill 
Itself,  because  there  is  no  amendment 
pending.  I  wonder  if  he  would  submit  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  right.  I  will  submit 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
lienscd  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witlioui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amenclmetit  is  as  follows: 

Or.  pHirc  37.  hue  18.  strike  'jT  500.000'  end 

uivei-L   111  lieu  niereal   "JU  8OO.OOO": 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pi-c^idciU.  the 
r.meiKlmciit  inciea'es  the  amount  fi'om 
$7.1  million  to  $14.f>  million,  bccau.sc  the 
lommittce  hus  received  $200,000  of  it.^ 
a.r-propriation  m  tiie  cm-rer.t  fi.'ical  year 
Go  this  i.s  the  iull  amount  il.at  v.a.>  au- 
tliorized. 

I  would  like  to  read.  1:  I  ai.  v.  fiom  the 
remarks  ct  the  di^tintrui.-iird  chaiinian. 
of  the  lull  Commiitec  on  P'ahhc  Woiks 
'Mr.  R.'VNDOM'H'  last  year  o".  this  conv 
mis.Nion,  He  ..aid  tiien: 

Mr  Presidem.  tlie  impact  of  i.ro-ram.s  con- 
tiiH.ert  ill  S.  :i770  will  undoii!ji?dly  be  sub- 
Mantial  The  larpe  amoiinus  oT  liie  mc»-<ey 
authorization--  for  po'.linion  control  woiild 
alone  be  tell,  but  in  adchlion  we  arc  di- 
recting; ne-.v  approai-hes  to  :!;c  total  p-ob- 
lem  which  should  be  carefuhy  rvaluaietl  a. 
thoy  are  placed  in  operation. 

The  Hous..'  ver.ston  of  S  2770  i-f-cjuued  Uir 
National  Academies  of  Science  a;:d  of  Ei'.>;i- 
neenng  to  cor.duct  certain  -^rudics  0:1  it- 
impact  of  thiii  legisl.,iion.  The  fernate  tm- 
ferees  preferrt-d  a  dilTerenl  approach,  ana 
as  a  result.  I  offered  a  piopo.jai  10  cieaie  a 
N'ational  StirJy  Conuni.'^siiin  vhiih  wa.s  ac- 
cepted by  the  conference  Since  the  ttoal.s  of 
thl.>  leyislation  are  to  be  achieved  througli 
Ion.t;-range  pio^ti-ams.  I  believe  it  is  e.soenliiil 
to  maintain  .M-nie  surveillance  over  the.se 
prot-rams.  ptirtictlarlv  since  as^  I  have  =aid. 
mtKh  that  i.«  in  thi'^  !e£tl>lai  1.111  i  new.  Tht 
study  comnii.=sion  authorised  by  section  3t."> 
will  have  con.ress.orial  repre.-cn.ntion.  Thi. 
is  extremely  unporrnnl  for  it  is  the  A'eir.- 
Ijers  of  Congre.s.s  who  will  ha.e  the  re.^pon- 
sibUitv  In  the  years  ahead  10  make  viu'it- 
ever  changes  may  become  ncce,.iury  in  cm 
national  water  poDiirion  control  pro^'rain. 

Since  the  success  of  our  projjrnm  i^  to  .'■ 
larte  dettree.  dependert  on  eN:.~i,nt;  and  an- 
tioipi'-cd  teclinolocie«;.  the  National  Stiidv 
Comniis.uon  wul  ui.e  its  principal  nt'en'ir.n 
to  the  lecluiolottical  aspert-  ol  achie\inG  the 
effluent  linniations  and  yoal.s  s»  t  fnr  198:!  Ii 
also  will  exani'.tif  tiie  to-al  e-ommsc,  social. 
and  euvironmontal  etrec-.s  of  .irlurvint;  t!ic-i' 
Loal.s  Only  by  beinc  fully  informed  can  the 
Coi. stress  act  when  i'  is  rutam  called  on  to 
con-ider  legislauon  in  this  trenr-r.a  field,  Tlie 
N'ttiional  Study  Commission  will  help  pro- 
vide the  information  [,<a  v.hKli  'o  bi.s.->  •he 
ne'.'c.---ary  dei  i.'-ioKs. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  ^ennn:  ii!mo'f 
every  day  now  the  ronsequn-c.-'s  nnd  the 
potential  for  disruption  of  our  econnmv 
associated  with  achieving  air  nuality 
and  water  quality  trnals;  and  these  prob- 
lems exist  becau.se  all  too  often  In  the 
l)ast  we  have  failed  t«  do  what  needed 
to  be  done  at  the  time  it  neederl  to  ho 
done 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  rnr,LM-e''s 
about  what  we  wanted  this  Commission 
to  do  when  we  rreatpd  it.  We  w minted 
It  to  provide  us  with  informotinn  nf>r•e^- 
■-ary  to  i;et  thiim^,  movjiit;  ;>s  .-non  as 
possible.  Now.  wh:it  do  we  do''  Wc 
have  the  Commission's  requp?;ted  ap- 
nroiJiiation  cut  in  half  -<o  that  we  mnv 
have  to  postpone  half  mir  vo-;:  for  a 
lull  .\-car. 

We  are  i^oir.j  to  spend  tlie  money.  It 
IS  a  question  of  deciding  how  be.-l  we 
cun  do  2  years  of  work,  authori/ini;  or 
appropiialijig  the  full  amount  now  or 
delaying?  half  of  it  for  a  yeai'. 

And  It  IS  for  that  reason  that  out  of 
several  subjects  that  I  mif4ht  have 
Pkk;d  this  afternoon.  I  chose  this  one. 

This  Commission  lias  ju-^i  been  formed. 
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Governor  Rorkfellcr  cr'^anizeed  it  in 
May.  That  i.s  why  we  delayed  the  tes- 
timony before  the  committee.  He  is  a-- 
.sembling  hLs  staff  at  the  present  time.  Jt 
will  be  a  di.^linguished  staff.  We  sliould 
pro\ide  it  wi'h  the  resource.-,  aliead\- 
auilioi-i.-red  by  the  Conp;rc-ss. 

-Mr.    President.    I    withhold    the    rc- 
m^inri;  r  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  3\!aine  make., 
an  eloquent  case,  and  he  alwavs  does. 
I  would  have  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
commilte'^  that  the  amoimt  uliicn  was 
submiiud  to  the  committee  fro.m  ihc 
House  of  Rrj.itei,entatives  wac  zero.  They 
pave  them  not  on?  nickol.  Thf  ndmini-- 
tration  requested  SI  million.  The  sub- 
corim.itlee.  on  which  1-..o  jncnibens  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  Subcommittee 
Oil  the  Enviro!nn?!it  were  present,  made 
no  adciuion.ll  representation  on  lhe.se  in- 
stances. However,  because  wc  al.so  .-ensed 
the  iircency  of  the  matter  which  the 
Sena 1 01  from  Maine  has  pled  so  well,  we 
increp^ed  the  bud-,  et  r2qnest  7'..  time^ 
to.S7.5  m.illion. 

I  simply  submit  it  was  attesline  to  tlie 
sense  of  urgency,  knowing  that  we  liad 
to  so  to  the  House  of  Rejiie.sentatives 
wliich  liad  provided  notliinEt. 

The  Senator  fiom  Maine  m.iike>i  tii- 
rase  lor  coimressional  action. 

Tliat  i.s  why  we  proceeded  in  this 
fashion.  We.  too.  h.Tvc  .some  responsi- 
bility to  live  up  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mi-.  President,  if  liip 
Scnator  will  yield,  at  tlie  time  tlie  House 
acted,  the  commission  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed or  or;aniyed.  So.  the  House  liad 
no  basis  on  which  to  act. 

Mr.  McGRE.  But  the  point  is  that  we 
considered  this  with  a  budjiet  estimate 
of  SI  million  and  a  House  allowance  of 
zero. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand.  Let  me  fill 
in  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Tlie  budf.et 
request  was  ba.sed  upon  tliat  .same  set  of 
circumstances.  However,  thp  circum- 
stances chanjicd.  In  May  the  commission 
was  apiJohited.  It  v.as  organized.  It  is 
workinT  on  tltis  program.  It  is  appoint- 
ing the  Stan,  and  it  needs  to  set  started. 
The  e.\ecuti\e  branch  supports  our  re- 
quest for  the  full  $14.n  mrllion  from  the 
committee.  Am  I  misiniormed  on  thtitV 

Mr.  MrGFF.  Tlie  subcommittee  has 
received  no  such  affirmation  from  the 
director.  Tliat  is  the  reason  behind  th.c 
committee's  action. 

M:-.  MU.SKIK.  I  can  try  to  ret  it  for 
tlie  Senator  this  alirrnoon.  Governor 
Pock^ipller  v.as  on  the  telephone,  and 
I  was  present  witli  Mr.  Ash  on  the  other 
end.  They  as^-ured  me  tliis  v.as  the  .id- 
ministration's  position. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  the  second  liUiC 
that  we  liave  heard  he  is  going  to  do 
that.  We  have  had  reports  of  a  fnrth- 
cominrr  bndwt  amendment  but  I  have 
not  seen  any  such  document  yet.  That 
is  the  rea<-on  for  the  explanation. 

Mi-.  MUSKIE.  That  is  not  the  reason 
given  here  in  tiis  committee  re))orl  'ihv 
1  ea.son  gi\en  here  is : 

Tlie  committee  is  c.noerued  with  the  po..- 
sihle  duplication  of  resources  and  eOoris  by 
I  he  Commis.sloa  and  the  Envirotunental  Pro- 
tection Ai.e;Ky." 


niivt^e  -hares  .some  of  the  frustration.-  I 
find  in  trying  to  .ict  environmental  aj)- 
pn.priations  up  tr  the  levels  needed 

If  the  position  ol  the  Bureau  c:  the 
Budf.et  is  not  as  I  have  stated.  Mr.  A--'! 
is  in  difficulty  v,  ith  Senator  Muskie.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Con.'ji-essma--. 
Jokes.  We  were  assured  that  the  Ictier 
was  comine  I'p  and  toiiig  to  t!ie  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  McGCE.  Mr.  Pre:,idcnt.  I  wonder 
:f  in  She  interest  of  saving  time,  we  wc.e 
to  PTii-oe  witji  ilio  Senator  from  Maine 
on  a  fir-'ure  of  SIO  million  to  get  noiiv-' 
-v.fi  p.r,-pe  iii,^»  i-jp  ^Q^ifi  perhaps  get  an- 
nlhrr  $2.5  miUion  later.  As  these  thinu.^ 
-'^me  up  v.-e  --nild  cr-nsider  them  later. 
^  :.'■■.  MUSK.TE.  Mr.  President,  \v\wu  will 
t:ie  fir;  I  s-jppionyjjjt.,!  ai);jropriaiions  he 

Mr  McGEE.  It  will  hkelv  be  up  m  the 
early  fall.  However,  this  will  at  least 
.is-^-uio  that  they  are  going  full  .<;teain  be- 
cause it  will  be  a  relatively  short  reri;)d 
"f  time. 

'Tr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
:je  Villing  to  cooperate  in  that  respect 
All  I  want  is  a  hearing  at  the  ritht  time 
.so  that  the  committee  can  uet  at  lea-t  a.i 
esi)csure  to  our  jioint  of  view. 

I  U'lder.tand  the  difficulties  ot  lii  • 
committee.  It  is  so  close  to  the  end  of 
the  fi.scal  year.  My  principal  ob.iecTive 
was  to  ret  more  money.  Secondlv.  T 
wanted  to  try  to  get  attention.  I  hope 
that  we  have  gotten  attention.  If  we 
get  more  money,  we  can  go  alone:. 

Mr.  President.  I  modify  mv  amcnc'- 
ment  to  change  the  S14.800.odo  to  ?10 - 
COO.OOn.  with  the  understanding  that  wc 
can  consider  additional  amounts  lat'-^r 

Th"  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  vc  have 
no  ob.)ection. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'initting  the  question! . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIUSKIE.  Air.  President,  may  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an- 
other point.  The  last  sentence  of  the  lan- 
guage which  I  was  reading  from  llic  re- 
port .states: 

'Ihe  commi.-.sion  is  directed  10  nonry  this 
committee  .30  days  In  ad.ance  of  letting  or 
;.v. .'.rdniL'  of  miy  contr.Tcf:. 


Tliat  is  entirely  without  justification. 
Mr    President,  it  is  evident  the  coin- 


That  is  going  to  be  a  ver.\-  .stultifying 
kind  of  requirement  on  the  commission 

Ml-.  McGEE.  If  tlie  Senator  would  wait 
.lUst  a  moment.  I  will  check  that  lan- 
guage. It  is  on  page  ,50  of  the  report 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hko  to  ha'.e  attrecment  that  there  be  a 
sus!X"nsion  of  that  requirement  until  we 
tan  fu  cuss  that  with  the  commission 
and  the  members  of  i!ie  committee  later 
on. 

Mr  MtGEE.  Mr.  Prcoidcnt.  the  com- 
mittee would  be  willing  to  amend  that 
portion  of  the  report  and  delete  the  last 
sentenr.;  whirh  tlie  Senator  has  ius: 
read. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Prc.>idenl.  I  would 
lii;e  to  express  my  appreciation  to  both 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  for  this  evidence  ol 
tiieir  cooiJcration. 

I  look  loi'-.ard  to  di.scu.-sing  ihe  fir.st 
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sui:)plemental  appropriations  bill  with 
thern.  I  think  that  by  that  time  we 
should  have  specific  and  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  direction  in  which  we  arc 
moving  and  the  things  wc  want  to  do  ;  o 
that  we  can  reassure  the  committee  as 
to  the  budgetary  as.oects  of  the  matter. 
I  am  pleased  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Tlie  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  agreed  lo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  lo  furtlier  anieiuhnent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  ( onsjderation. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
anici:dmcnt  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
On  pa^-p  b.  line  1.  s'rike  out  '-.>  178.828  000" 
and  instrt,  ".j.l78.84(;,L';Ji)  -. 

On  page  G,  line  7.  strike  out  the  porii'd 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinj.': 
•■Pronded  furtln-r.  That  of  the  appropria- 
tions hereunder,  the  sum  of  .$18,000  siiall  be 
available  only  for  the  [.iirpose  of  off.site  im- 
provements on  projierty  adjoir.inf.:  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Gram  M.irketiiiK'  Research.  Labora- 
tory. Manhattan.  Kansas,  to  remain  avail- 
able uiii  il  expended.  ' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the 
Senator  request  that  hi.s  amendment  be 
considered  en  bloc? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  immediate  need  for  Federal  funds  to 
help  firumce  improvements  on  a  major 
traffic  arteiy  m  Manhattan.  Kans..  which 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  recent 
construction  of  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  grain  marketing  research 
center.  Construction  of  this  facility 
changed  the  watershed  of  the  area 
whereby  water,  which  previously  drained 
harmlessly  into  a  nearby  pasture,  no-w 
collects  in  the  research  center  parking 
lot  and  is  flushed  directly  into  Dicken.s 
Avenue.  Due  to  the  steep  grade,  the  water 
discharge  has  eroded  the  street  and  made 
it  nearly  imjjassable. 

The  local  community  has  responded  to 
this  situation  by  making  the  neces.'jary 
preparations  for  upgrading  and  paving 
the  street.  School  district  property  has 
been  annexed,  right-of-way  obtained, 
and  legal  petitions  requesting  funds  for 
the  street  improvemenUs  have  been  pre- 
pared for  submission  to  the  city  of  Man- 
hattan. 

Since  Dickens  Avenue  is  the  primary 
access  route  to  the  re.«:earch  center  and 
its  construction  gave  rise  to  the  need  for 
these  improvements,  the  city  has  re- 
quested Federal  participation  in  the 
costs,  and  the  Agriculture  Research 
Service  has  agreed  to  allocate  funds  for 
this  purpose.  However,  implementation 
of  this  agreement  has  been  delayed  by  a 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
quiring Congress  to  specifically  approve 
such  an  allocation  of  funds. 

Similar  provisions  have  been  made  for 
off-site  improvements  at  ARS  centers  in 
Newell.  S.  Dak.,  and  Riverside,  Calif.  I 
beheve  authority  should  also  be  granted 
ill  this  case  and  at  the  earliest  possible 


date.  I,  iheiefoie.  reque.-t  that  the  11^74 
Agriculture  appropi  latiuns  bill  now  un- 
der consideration  include  provisions  to 
permit  the  expenditure  of  not  more  than 
$18,000  by  the  ARS  for  imj-rovements  on 
Dic;;ens  Avtmie.  Siiiuiar  authority  uas 
provideti  by  tiie  Senate  m  the  first  and 
.second  1973  .supplemental  api^ropriations 
bills.  However,  the  provision  was  stricken 
during  Hou.se  consideration  of  the 
measure. 

The  funds  are  urgently  needed  to  re- 
pair street  dan.age  caused  by  the  Federal 
construction.  They  are  needed  to  sustain 
adequate  access  lo  tiie  grain  makeluig 
lab  and  al.so  so  that  citi/ms  attending 
the  church  and  .school  also  located  on 
Dickens  Avenue  will  not  be  plagued  with 
the  hazardous  road  conditions.  Ii  would 
.seem  reasonable  that  since  it  was  a  fed- 
er.tily  financed  project  wiiicli  to  a  large 
degree  created  the  txistmg  road  condi- 
tions, the  Federal  Government  shou'd 
as.sist  in  it.s  small  share  of  the  repair 
costs,  and  I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  in  supixsrl  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  tiiis 
amendment  briefly  with  the  subtom.mit- 
tee  chairman,  wlio  in  turn  lias  discussed 
it  with  the  ranking  Republican  member. 
It  has  been  offered  bciore  and  accepted 
before.  It  involves  as  I  have  stated,  an 
offsite  improvement  in  Manhatt;  n. 
Kans  ,  in  connection  with  the  Man!iatt;in 
Gram  Marketing  Research  Laboratory. 
Heretofore  we  have  had  difficulty  con- 
vincing tlie  House  conferees  that  it  is  an 
exponthture  wliich  can  be  allowed,  but  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted It  involves  a  very  smtill  ml-u.  $18,- 
OOn.  for  tertain  stK-ct  iini,io\einents 

Tiic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Situ- 
ate will  be  m  order.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  lieard. 

Mr.  McGEE.  M;-.  P:f-s:uci,t,  wo  ha-.e 
consulted  on  the  .^ub.iect  matter  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from. 
Kansas  is  ofTcring.  We  have  dealt  with 
the  matter  once  before,  unsuccessfully,  in 
comieclion  with  the  supplemenial  bill. 

Both  Senator  Fdng  and  I  lieartily  a^ree 
with  the  merit  of  the  reque.sl.  and  we  are 
willing  to  accei)t  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICFR  Is  time  on 
the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presider.t,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remaind- 
er of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
D(jLr) . 

Tlie  amendment  was  acreed  to. 

KXrCCTIVE    IMtoUNDliFiN-T    OV    Al'!'H(>PRI.«.Tf.O 
KUNDS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  current 
contjoversy  over  impoundment  comes 
down  to  a  single  question:  Will  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  together  deter- 
mine national  priorities,  or  will  the 
President  alone  make  tliese  crucial  de- 
terminations? The  Constitution,  I  be- 
lieve, requires  decisions  about  pnon- 
tics— about  where  we  will  spend  the 
money  we  raise— to  be  made  by  bolli 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
The  decision  is  not  Congress'  alorie — un- 


k.ss  11  can  muster  a  two-t!iirds  ma- 
jority—for the  President  can  veto  aiiy 
apijroprialions  or  legi.slative  bill  sent  to 
him.  But  It  IS  just  as  certainly  not  the 
President's  decLsion  alone.  Tiie  Consti- 
tution .specifically  provides  that— 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Tie.-u;- 
ury.  but,  in  con.sefiuences  ol  appr^priatiojis 
m.ide  by  law. 

.And,  except  in  certain  narrow] v  de- 
finr-d  areas,  tlie  Congress  has  not  by 
lri.n.slation  authorized  any  refusal  to 
spend  money  it  appropriates. 

The  issue  involved  is  one  of  itreat 
principle.  It  cut,s  close  to  the  heart  of 
our  representative  democracy.  Impound- 
ment by  this  or  any  other  administra- 
tion—and  botJi  Republican  and  Dem.j- 
ci-atic  Presidents  have  claLmed  the  pow- 
er—violates the  constitutional  separa- 
tion of  powers.  Recent  court  cases  involv- 
ing water  ijollution  control  funds,  high- 
way funds.  aiHl  OEO  funds  have  proved 
th'^  point. 

The  battle  over  imp-oundment  is  n-.t 
a  battle  between  a  high-speiiding  Con- 
gress and  a  frugal  President.  The  Con- 
gre.ss  docs  not— and  I  as  one  Member  do 
not  want— the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  more  than  the  President  ha.s  rec- 
ommended. Indeed,  the  Senate  has 
pa.ssed.  and  I  have  supported,  a  sjjendmg 
ceiling  for  fiscal  1974  which  sets  a  li.mit 
on  total  outlays  at  5268  billion- a  figure 
whi(-h  is  soir.rwhat  below  the  limit  the 
President  p.'-opo.sed.  and  which  will  re- 
sult m  a  budget  surplus  if  the  ectnomy 
runs  at  full  employment.  The  differences 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President 
revolve  around  only  two  points:  How- 
will  the  .$268  billion  be  allocated  betv.-een 
human  needs  and  military  needs,  and 
how-  will  that  decision  be  made 

If  the  President  can  impound  funds 
at  will,  wiiliout  tlie  opportunity  for 
Cunf;ress  to  affect  the  decision,  tiien  the 
influence  of  the  Congress  over  national 
priorities  will  be  slight  indeed.  In  effect. 
I  lie  Pre.-^ident  would  liave  an  item  veto 
over  approjinations.  This  is  a  power  pur- 
posely not  given  to  the  President  by  tlie 
Constitution,  for  our  Foundinc  Fathers 
wi.'^ely  recognized  the  dangers  of  the  con- 
centration of  txiwer.  If  the  President  can 
impoimd  at  will,  then  one  man  alone  will 
decide  where  the  country  spends  its  tax 
dollars:  one  man  would  decide  whose 
needs  are  most  im.poitant.  and  who.'Je 
will  have  to  wait.  That  is  simi)ly  not 
the  way  the  Constitution  meant  for  the 
system  to  work 

Tlie  Senate  recently  took  one  impor- 
tant step  toward  correcting  the  imbal- 
ance of  povc-  ( reated  by  unilateral  ex- 
eciit!\e  iinpoundnients  when  it  passed 
the  Impoundment  Procedures  Art  in- 
troduced by  the  distin'.uL'^hed  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  EfiviN'.  That 
bill,  whicli  I  ( nspon.soied.  requires  the 
PrcMdent  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Con- 
fress  in  order  to  impound  or  witlihold 
linm  obii'.-ation  any  api  lupiiated  funds 
or  other  grant  of  budget  authority.  That 
bill  Ls  presently  pending  in  the  House, 
and  hopefully  will  soon  be  sent  to  the 
President  for  .signature. 

But  in  the  meantime  there  is  another 
stt p  which  the  Congres,^  can  and  should 
take   'We  .should  require  that  the  money 
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we  appfojjriate  be  spent  in  accordan.co 
with  the  law.  so  that  our  say  m  national 
pi  iniities  is  preserved. 

To  accomplish  this  Roal  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Agriculture-Environ- 
nu'iu  Consumer  Protection  Appropria- 
tions bill  which  is  now  belore  the  Senate. 
My  amendment,  approved  by  tlie  Appro- 
priations Committee,  requires  that,  ex- 
cept in  very  limited  Mtuaiion>.  all  money 
appropriated  by  the  act  be  expended.  I 
have  successfully  oHeied  this  amend- 
nunt.  to  the  HUD-Spacc-Science-Veter- 
ans  Aijpropriation  bill  and  the  continu- 
ing resolution  in  committee.  I  plan  to 
oiTt-r  an  identical  amendment  to  all 
tuiure  appropriations  bills  for  fi.-cal  1974. 

My  amendment  states  tliat  the  ,-uins 
appropriated  by  the  bill— 

Shall  be  micie  awiilabie  i"r  c\;)eiici'."irc 
except    a.T   speciluMl'iy    pro\  icled    by   l.i',\ 

The  committee  report  accurately  e>;- 
l)lains  that  this  lanuuajc  is  intended  to 
a-.>ure  that — 

All  iiinds  be  available  for  obligauoii  e.\cept 
'lio.-.e  which  may  Icgallv  be  wiiliheld  under 
ilie  AMti-Defioifiicy  Act  or  other  specific 
■'atiKorv  authonry 

This  amendment  will  send  ilie  jdmin- 
i.-^lration  a  mes.saj^e  about  what  Consrcss 
means  when  it  passes  an  appropriations 
bill.  It  will  tear  asunder  the  administra- 
tion's argument — which  I  tlunk  .specious 
m  any  event — that  the  amount  uranted 
in  an  appropriations  bill  is  only  the  maxi- 
mum which  can  be  spent  on  tlie  proi'ram 
111  question,  and  that  tiie  administration 
ha.s  discretion  to  spend  less— down  to 
nothing  if  it  feels  like  it  And  it  will 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  courts 
that  Congress  intends  that  tlie  money 
it  aijpropnates  be  sjient- and  spent  on 
the  prourams  and  activitie.-  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

The  only  exception  to  tiie  m.stiuction 
contained  m  the  amendment  is  lor  situa- 
tions in  which  the  refusal  to  spend  the 
tunds  appropriated  is  .-.pecifically  author- 
ized or  directed  by  law.  This  i,>  a  narrnw 
exception,  and  must  be  narrowly  intei- 
l>reted.  The  Anti-Deficiency  Act  is  tiic 
be.-t  example  of  such  authority.  Undei- 
that  act.  the  President  i.s  autliori/ed.  in 
carefully  defined  situations,  to  establish 
reserves  for  contingencies  or  to  effect 
.-avings  throuiih  changes  in  requirements, 
greater  efficiency  of  operations,  or  other 
developments  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  approp-iation.  The  act  does  not  per- 
mit the  President  to  impound  fimds 
.-imply  because  he  thinks  a  piogram  is  no 
loir:er  worthwhile,  or  because  of  broad 
>ocial  or  economic  policy  considerations 
which  go  beyond  the  program  lie  wants 
to  restrict  The  Anti-Deficiency  Act  does, 
iiowever.  allow  limited  withholding  of 
lunds  where  the  program  can  be  accom- 
pli.--hed  fully  at  a  lower  cost  than  had 
originally  been  anticijiated.  This  i.s  only 
-ensible,  and  is  i;ermittcd  by  my  amend- 
iin-nl 

There  are  a  few  otlier  situations  in 
.'.inch  the  failure  to  make  funds  avail- 
.ible  for  obligation  is  justified  by  specific 
tatutory  authority.  Under  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  itself,  for  ex- 
ample, certain  reserves  are  directed  to 
be  e-tablished  until  the  States  come  into 
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the  fire  ant  program.  Under  the 
impoundment  procedures  bill,  if  it  is  en- 
acted, the  Congress  may  come  to  approve 
certain  impoimdments.  and  these  with- 
holdings too  would  be  valid  under  mv 
amendment.  But  m  other  situations,  the 
mandatory  language  of  the  amend- 
ment—the requirement  that  the  sums 
a.nprojiriated  shall  be  made  available  for 
obli'-alion— would  be  controlling.  Thus 
impoundments  said  to  be  .justified  on 
some  vanue  iniierent  powers  of  the  Exec- 
utive, or  on  the  statutory  debt  ceiling  or 
similar  ba.ses  would  not  be  permitted 
under  the  languago  I  projjosed.  Ii  in  such 
situarions  tho  President  believes  that 
funds  which  have  been  apjiropriated 
should  not  be  spent,  he  should  come  for- 
ward  to  Congress  with  a  proiwsal  for  re- 
scission of  the  aijpropriations  or  .such 
changes  in  the  authorizing  legislation  as 
lie  considers  neces.f;ary. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  a 
sound,  reasonable  wav  for  Congress  to 
make  its  intentions  clear.  In  combination 
with  the  imiJoundment  procedures  bill  it 
is  the  i:ropcr  wav  for  Congress  to  reas- 
seit  Its  constitutional  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities for  the  budget,  and  for  national 
priorities.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

ridtD    NlIRITKlX    rRflGRAMS—  NONtOllD 
.■KSSISTANrf; 

Mr.  EAGI.ETON.  Mr.  President,  liilc 
V  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  authorizes 
a  progiam  of  assistance  to  the  States  to 
enable  scliools  to  purchase  equipment 
and  provide  facilities  to  establish,  main- 
tain, and  expand  a  school  food  service 
program. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee during  consideration  of  the  .supple- 
mental approi)riatmns  bill  earlier  this 
year  indicated  that  there  are  at  least 
17.500  schools  in  the  country  without  a 
school  lunch  program  primarily  because 
they  lack  kitchen  equii«nent  and 
facilities. 

In  recognition  of  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren who  are  still  denied  participation 
in  a  school  lunch  program.  Congress 
last  year  increa.sed  the  authori/ation  for 
nonfood  assistance  to  .$40  million  for 
fiscal  1974. 

The  administration  requested  onlv 
.516  1  million,  and  this  is  the  amount 
made  available  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Senate  bill  increa.se.s  this  amount 
by  .51?  million,  bringine;  the  total  nppio- 
IJriation  for  nonfood  ar;sistance  to  S'28.1 
million. 

Within  the  last  wek.  a  survey  of 
Slate  sfliool  food  service  directors  con- 
cerning their  need  for  nonfood  a.ssisi- 
ance  funds  during  fiscal  1974  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Food  Resf-arch  and  At  tion 
Center  in  New  York  City.  This  survcv 
clearly  indicates  the  need  for  additional 
funds  for  this  purpo.se  if  all  children 
are  to  have  the  ni'portunitv  to  participate 
in  a  school  lunch  proi^ram  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  survey  I  have  referred  to 
be  printed  in  the  RErono. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  luintcd  m  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 


A  Si  RVEY  fiF  State  School  Food  Service  Di- 

RF(TOR.s  Concerning  Their  Need  for  Non- 

i.ioD  As.sisTANCE  Funds  Di-ring  Fiscal  Ye.ar 

11174   To   Maintain   and   Expand   the   Na- 

iio.\-AL  School  Lunch  Program 

This   .survey    was   conducted    by    the    Fuod 

Research  and  Action  Center  between  Jmie  22 

and    June    26.    1973.    Durinf^    that    time     the 

Center  contacted  48  State  School  Food  .Serv- 

ir-i-   Directors    by    tcleplione    and    asked    llie 

following  qn>:.stioii: 

What  anioum  of  non-food  assistance  fundi 
do  vou  need  lor  fisf.\l  year  1!»74  to  ellectively 
meet  your  Slate's  need  lor  the  .school  kitch'- 
c'l  equipment  required  to  maintain  and 
(•  .;)  .lid  your  State's  participation  m  the  Na- 
tiJiKil  .Sch.~ol  I.unch  Program'.' 

The  an.swer  to  thi.s  question  wa.-,  broken 
down  into  il:ree  categories: 

The  anioun'  of  non-food  a>si.Ntance  fund. 
needed  for  "no-program  '  public  .school-  m 
lis-al  U)74 

The  amount  of  non-food  assistance  fund-, 
needed  for  proijram"  public  schools  in  li.scal 
1U74. 

riie  amoun;  of  non-'ood  assistance  fund, 
needed  for  private  schools  in  fiscal  1974 
I  This  question  was  asked  only  ol  those  State 
agencies  that  actually  administer  National 
School  Lunch  Program  funds  lor  privat.- 
-c'lool.s  n.s  authorized  by  State  law  i 

The  responses  of  48  State  agencips  are  con- 
tained in  this  .survey,  1  he  answers  show 
th(,se  amounts  that  States  -cotild  efrecti\el\- 
use."  Each  State  director  was  asked  for  hi 
own  e:aimate.  They  u,sed  various  sources  from 
which  to  draw  the  fi^;urp  thev  thought  mo>' 
reflective  of  their  State's  need.  Some  direr- 
lor.s  u,>t'd  figure.-,  qtiotcd  in  their  State  Plan 
of  Operation;  some  u,-.ed  the  results  oblaini  I 
from  other  surveys:  and  .some  applied  then 
own  analyses  to  available  information  and 
quoted  a  compromise  figure.  Many  State  di- 
rectors indicated  that  these  were  conserva- 
tive estimates. 

The  results  of  this  survey  sluAv  a  creat 
need  for  non-food  assistance  funds  to  maiii- 
t.iin  existing  programs  and  to  implement 
new  ones,  Maiiv  State  directors  a.sserted  thai 
they  could  spend  amounts  far  e.xceeding  ihf 
figures  quoted  in  the  survey,  but  felt  thai 
the  amounts  they  reported  gave  a  realistic 
appr.iisal  of  need.  Manv  directors,  especiallv 
tlioso  from  the  .soutliern  Sta'es.  stressed  th.- 
need  for  "unreserved  funds;"  i.e..  funds  tha' 
could  l)e  used  to  modernize  and  revamp  old 
prourams  operating  with  siib,-ta:.dard  equip- 
in^'ii , 

Fi,-cal  year  197;!s  appropriation  for  non- 
food a.sslstance  (from  section  5  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  19G6.  as  amended)  was 
«1.'S.OOO,000,  Each  State's  share  of  this  $1,^; 
ttiillion  is  listed  in  the  survey  (the  figure.. 
u-ed  are  those  after  the  reapportionment 
dated  Mav  14,  197;j|,  This  appropriation, 
from  an  authorization  of  ,$40  million  isec- 
lion  fxai  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  I'tliO. 
as  an  ended),  was  not  suflicient  to  meet 
Stat.-,'  needs  in  fiscal  197J. 

In  a  previous  survey  conducted  bv  the 
F(.r:a  necarch  and  Action  Center,  pubiislied 
on  March  7,  197J.  it  was  determined  that  4,-i 
Slate  directors  needed  $28  million  to  meet 
their  non-food  assisiaiice  obligations  as  thev 
saw  tliem  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  1973.  The 
so  million  included  in  H,R.  7447  (the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill  of  1973i. 
will  only  go  a  small  distance  toward  :neetint; 
•hat  need.  If  that  bill  is  signed  into  law. 
I  hat  .*(J  million  will  be  expended  immediately 
and  will  in  no  way  dimini^,ll  the  need  for  the 
STU  million  expressed  bv  State  directors  in 
Lhi  .  survev 

A  summary  of  the  survey  .-csult,-,,  by  cate- 
gory, is  as  follows: 

1.  Total  non-food  assistance  apportion- 
metii  lor  fiscal  1973  to  the  48  States  surveyed 
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(after  the  May  reapportionment  i .  .$13  853- 
880. 

2.  Amount  of  non-food  a.ssLstance  funds 
needed  In  fiscal  1974  for  "no-program"  pub- 
lic schools  In  the  48  States.  $19,288,639. 
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3.  Amoutil  of  non-food  assistance  funds 
needed  in  fiscal  1974  for  "program"  public 
schools  in  the  48  States,  $44,619,571. 

4.  Total  amount  of  non-food  assistance 
funds  needed  in  fiscal  1974  for  public  school* 


in  t:,e  48  States   (sum  of  No    2  and  No    3 1 
$64,406,210. 

5  Total  amount  of  non-fo«,d  assistance 
funds  needed  In  fiscal  1974  for  public  and 
private  schools  In  the  48  states,  ?i73,206,749. 


state 


Alabama 

Al.i<,l(a  2 ...'"' 

Aii20na 

Afhans.is  

<^^llfofli)a 

Colorado  ..... 

rnnnedicul .'.... 

Del.iftdie 

OrMiKi  o(  Columbia 

floiida 

Georgia .'.['. 

Hawaii' ...." 

hiaho .".'. 

Illinois ..II"! 

Indiana IIIIII 

Iowa    _II 

Kansas I" 

Kentucky " 

louisiana 

Maine 
Marv'.ind 

M.i^>;.ictiusells , 

Michigan. _ , 

Minnesota ., 

Mississiijpi ' 

Klissouii 

Molilalia 


Total 

appintioii- 

ment  to 

Stale 

ajeiirv  in 

tiSCcil  veai 

1973 

(1) 


Amount 

needed  for 

"No-pin- 

gtam" 

public 

schculs  in 

tisr.il  veir 

1974 

(?) 


Amount 

needed  tor 

"Progiam" 

putlic 

n  houls  111 

fr.crd  yi  ,ir 

1974 

<3) 


Total 

amount 
neeiied  Icr 

[Ltllt 

school  I.  in 

lisi.il  ye.'i 

19.''4 

(4) 


Total 

amount 
needM  tor 
public  ami 

I  MV.tf 

schools  in 

fiscal  year 

1971 

(5) 


State 


183.  738 

166,  853 
10?,  360 

,  110,  g'.? 

111,775 
34U,  012 
3S,  4P7 
23,  199 
388,  '.39 
303.  5b8 


None      ?,755.6(j3      ?.  750, 603      '7,755.603 


54.091 
937.  147 
351.  7M 
159.131 
176.070 
199,  729 
235,233 

86,  £72 
169,  542 
9-18,427 
698.  425 
305.138 
157.039 
206  012 

96. 656 


283. 932 

None 

l.CCO,  110  0 

237.0(10 

358.  000 

None 

None 

bd.  000 

None 

86,(00 

'•50.  (00 

» ."50.  000 

25t.0O0 

16.  707 

flone 

,  70C.  000 

Nf.ne 

,  600.  000 

,  300,  000 

,  776,  000 

None 

None 

270, 000 


944.000 
500.  000 
000,000 

238.  ono 

102. 000 

f7.  9'fi 

V'f.  fon 
v. 11.000 

000, 000 


1.227.932 

2.  51*.  OLHJ 

4,  opo.  nofl 

47b.  OTO 

4fO  COO 

F7.  956 

3118.  (ifl 

4,4(i,.(,iiO 

2, 000.  ooa 


I.228.9JI2 

'  ?.  500. 000 

4.  200.  000 

'  475.  000 

jfo  nnn 

'tl.ti-ib 

408  289 

4.  50! .  000 

^  2.  000, 000 


47,9vfl 
(') 

2'?.  IfO 
« 2511.  doo 

H',  too 

271  20? 
300,000 
825,  01  ij 
3''.  5,010 
550  0(10 
700'  OIHJ 
7011  (100 
600,  000 
?,  000,  0(  (I 
90,  OOU 


133. 900 

(') 
8011.  16(1 

5tKl,  ("to 

330.  000 

287.  9P9 

300.  Otfl 

?,  525.  ('f  0 

345,  000 

?  150,000 

2,  000,  flOfl 

2,476,000 

600,000 

2,  000,  000 

360.  OUO 


I  133 
5,  620 
1  SOS, 

I  'nil, 

305 

-300. 

'  2.  525. 

595, 

?  490 

^2,000, 

-  2,  476, 

^600 

n.«.Q. 

'360, 


900  I 

OC'O 
160  ' 
000  I 
000 
909  ' 
000  I 
000  I 
000 
000  ! 
000  I 
000  I 
000  ' 
000  I 
000  , 


Nebras!-a' 

Nevada 

New  HampsMre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

'<(  ith  C.irolKO.. 
'•o'th  Oal-i,(j. 
Ohio 

OKl^homa 

Cieton  ._ 
Pennsylvania 

Raode  Island 

South  Carolina. . 
Souifi  Dskoia. 
Tennessee. . 
Texas 
Utah 
Vormnnt 
ViiEinia 
Wsshiiiffr.n. . 
Weit  Viinnia 
Wisconsin. . 
W;omin£. ., 


Total 

appntlion- 

ment  to 

Slate 

ajeiicv  in 

li&  ,-:l  veir 

1973 

<I) 


Amount 

needed  for 

"Ho-(io- 

pram" 

public 

vhools  in 

fiscal  vt  II 

1S74 


Amount 

Total 

needed  for 

amotiiit 

Program" 

needed  lor 

public 

public 

schools  in 

schools  in 

lis.  .11  year 

fiscal  ve.ir 

1974 

1374 

I.'') 


(3) 


«) 


Total 

amou:'l 
needeJ  f  ji 
publir  ,'rl 

private 
schools  n 

fiSCll  ye  If 
19/4 


14.  ?45 
92. 135 

E!»  112 

77  ?ij1 

1,281  586 

321.657 

44,  444 

i^h.  169 

120  683 

141.  720 

827  671 

136.073 

ii.8,  5!2 

5I,2i6 

196,  D!* 

4(is.  :'63 

M  354 

■•■.'.  862 
217.690 
138,  416 

89,  4;5 
339.  963 

26, €23 


1?  000 
300.010 

I.  c^r  too 

75,(110 

1,000  000 

No.-.e 

60  Oy(l 

7,  5t«  OOO 

loo.  000 

280  OC'J 

751  nm 

3,000  (jOO 

l.o'ie 

(') 

50  OOU 

?«ifi  Dtfl 

19'  Oi'iO 

None 

55,000 
150,  OW 
24i  000 

10  bOiJ 


60,000 

300,000 

600.  000 

825,  LOU 

?.  000,  COO 

900,000 

140,000 

1,040  (M 

1  700,000 

1,000.000 

750  0(10 

1.  500,  00  J 

4,  900. 1*0 

250.  000 

750,  OiX) 

1,300.000 

681  750 

60  000 

2.000,000 

95,  Ota 
750,  noo 
175.000 

20,100 


72.000 
600,000 

1,  600,  000 
900,  OOO 

3,  000,  OOO 
900,  (lOO 
200, 000 

3,  540,  too 

1,  800.  000 


28u.  ouO 

1,500,000 

4,  500  OOO 

4,  900,  04X1 

250,  000 

800  000 

1.  500,  OUO 

f  73.  750 

160  000 

2,000  000 

150.  (<D0 

900.000 

420,  000 

30.000 


"  72  000 

'  too,  OOO 

M  600,  C<iO 

l.'OO  (1^0 
3,  500.  MM) 
1, 0*.  1)00 
i  i'lcOO 

'  3  54i1  OOO 
2.  1 1 ).  000 
1.  4lKl.  uOO 

'  1,500  DO?) 
5  ..100.  DdO 

'  4  900  OuO 
^  250  01 
1  800  000 

'  1.500  000 
876.  m 
Pt'.OOO 

'  2.  003.  Of  1 
'  150.  UOO' 

'  9nr,  POO 

1  iK  000 
35  (100 


^0'"'      13.853,8f0    19.?8f.639    44.619.571    64,406,210      73, 2i«.  7-^ 


. .' ,'"'''"'"  es'imatcs  for  Slate  agencies  OmI  do  not  administei  funds  lor 
ot.ites.  Ihese  Objures,  ther^lcre,  do  not  ipclude  the  aniounl  o(  lumls  tie". 
in  Ihese  States. 

-  liHlicales  the  3  St.  les  which  are  r,ol  included  in  this  survey 
^o  figure  w.is  ,-,v,-...tte  K  to  i  i.vate  schools'  needs.  The  nunib.i  'which  .■.|.:.e.-'rs  ,s  Ih-  i.ime 
as  I'e  Oguie  ,n  cc!   1,  sc,  -s  to  |  itsent  the  value  ol  the  totals  i .  e  ■>  ,i  i  ,  ,..nie 

•  Inloiinalion  was  unavadatle. 


ded  fc!  mua°te  set  ools     ir,V'|!S,",  f',«"'^'  *f 'f  "o'  a^'^We  from  the  Stale  director.  For  the  purposes  ol  the  table  the 
ded  tcr  private  schools      J50C,aC0  tulaf  „i  col.  4  was  evenly  d.slnbuled  between  "Kogram"  arid  •^"loir.m '  scWs 

Note:  The  fitores  in  tnl.  1  rert.'-'l  tie  lof.il  amo-infs  rl  nonfood  assistante  received  ty  th- 

pwhonSrem  '"■  ""'"'"'"  '^^  "'  '^"^  "  •*"'^"'»"l.  »"='  the  May  i(,vv 


OYPSY    MCTH   CONTKOL 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pcnn.sylvania.  The 
pending  Agriculture  Department  apj.io- 
priations  bill  conuains  $2,216,700  lor 
f;yp.sy  moth  control,  which  reflects  a 
$000,000  increa.se  initially  propo.sed  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
am  plea.sed  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  fund.s.  I  wish  there  could  be 
more. 

Last  November,  well  before  the  p\'p.'--v 
moth  bei^an  cliewintr  hi.s  v.  ay  throujjh 
northeastern  Pennsylvania's  foiest...  I 
■wrote  to  Mr.  Weinber.cer.  who  was  tlien 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Munanenunt 
and  Budf;et,  and  lu-ged  hiin  to  recom- 
mend an  increased  budyet  rcoucst.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  USDA'.s  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Service  last  year  treated 
approximately  200,000  acres  of  land  na- 
tionwide in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
f-'yp.sy  moth,  the  Department's  scientists 
were  predictin;;  tlie  defoliation  of  500,- 
000  acres  in  Penn.-ylvania  alone  this 
summer  unless  the  pest  was  controlled.  I 
feared  that  the  ea.stern  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth.  especially  Monroe, 
v.ould  sustain  tl:e  heaviest  dama.iie. 

I  am  afraid  that  those  dire  predictions 
have  become  stark  reality.  Letters  com- 
iiiL;  into  my  office  indicate  that  the  foiests 
are  literally  beiiif;  eaten  alive  by  the 
j::  jisy  molh.  Some  areas  are  --ntirely  bare, 
t  il:ing  on  a  midwinter  appearance.  The 
Western  Pocono  Vacation  A.--s(iciation  in 
Lake  Harmony  is  predictiii'i  a  drastic 
reduction  in  tourism  if  the  dt-fohation 
continues. 

One  younr  man  who  had  uist  returned 
from  Buck  Hill  Falls  wrote  that  he  saw- 


Millions  and  millions  of  gypsy  moth  cater- 
pillars sw.Armiii!/  all  o'. er  the  place  and  riiti- 
ing  tlie  forest.  If  the  tr.es  are  completely 
l'.i.re,  Ait'.io'it  any  leaves,  ran  I  sue?  Or  what? 

The  question,  iiidced.  is  "What  can  be 
done'.^"  With  tiiis  appropriation.  I  am 
KlronLiy  urgmi;  USDA  to  place  the  gypsy 
moth  on  it,s  mo.si-wanted  hst.  It  must  be 
deslro\cd  before  it  destroy.-  our  preci>.us 
forest  land. 

l.M!    -lUt'l'l  F  Ml.Nl.M.  Kc^.-iD  l'RliGR\M 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
it  is  important  at  this  time  t-D  bring  spe- 
cial attention  to  one  partu-.ilar  item  in 
H.R.  8619.  In  title  I  of  that  bill,  the  com- 
mittee reiommended  an  additional  $2 
million  of  .section  32  funds  be  made  avail- 
able to  assist  local  public  or  nonprofit 
apencies  with  the  cost  m  distributing 
supp'cmental  foods  to  preMiant  and  lac- 
tat  Uil'  women  and  infaiits. 

I  stronply  support  this  item  and  uri:o 
my  distinjjiiishcd  C(il?eatjues  to  do  the 
same.  This  $2  million  may  .seem  an  insig- 
nificant figure  in  comparison  to  the  total 
fif  lire  of  $10  billion  ap.oropnated  in  H  R. 
8619,  but  this  $2  million  is  extremely  im- 
I)ortanl  to  161.000  Americans.  This  is 
the  numbtr  of  mothers  and  cliildren  nov.- 
being  reached  throuth'tl.e  stipplemental 
food  program.  However,  this  figure  ha.s 
steadily  decrea.sed  in  the  last  year  pri- 
marily due  to  the  lack  of  local  funds  to 
administer  the  program  and  distribut*- 
the  foods.  EmerpencN  fcxxi  and  medical 
.service  fuiui.s  under  OEO  had  been  u.sed 
for  this  purpose  at  one  time,  but  the  elim- 
ination of  these  funds  have  forced  several 
programs  to  close  down.  It  Ls  likely  that 
particiiiation  will  continue  to  decrease 


unless  Congress  appropriates  this  «2  mil- 
lion for  assisting  localities  m  distributing 
tlie  foods. 

Why  is  It  i!:-:portant  that  Uiese  supple- 
nvntal  foods  gt-t  distributed.'  This  feed- 
ing program  helps  provide  adetjuate  nu- 
trition for  mothers  and  infants  from  low- 
income  fnrc.iijes  during:  tlie  cruical  de- 
velopment.il  period  extenump  from  prc^- 
r.iiiKy  tlu'ougi;  the  first  lew  years  oi  life. 
Till  re  IS  no  doubt  that  mainmrition  in 
pregnant  women  conuibutes  to  tiie  binh 
of  premature  and  lo'.v-birih-T, eight  i:> 
fants.  Prematurity  and  low-birtii-veight 
contribute  m  turn  to  infant  mortality  and 
nieniiil  retardation.  Therefore,  tius  pn- 
gram  may  greatly  help  in  preventing  mal- 
r.utnticn  among  the  161.000  pnrUcirxints. 
Once  agaui.  I  strongly  urge  that  this  S2 
million  be  api  ropiialod  by  Co\\i:\e<i^ 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Presuient,  I  was 
one  of  the  Members  of  Uii.-,  body  who 
supported  Ciiairman  McGiE  in  las  cour- 
ageous efforts  earlitr  this  year  to  draw 
the  line  on  E\ecui)\e  usurpation  of  the 
conrrec..-.ional  [wwer  of  the  purse. 

I  was  willint;  to  lend  my  support  to  his 
iilorts.  even  on  l-^islation  so  \Ttal  to 
my  Siatr  as  this  bill,  becau.'^e  I  believed 
that  the  principles  wh.kh  Mr  M.-Grr 
sought  to  defend  were  .«o  basic  to  the  con- 
stitutional separatinn-cf-pov,crs  tl.at  the 
mu-tcnnp  of  any  power  v.  ithm  this 
body'.s  domain  to  their  dcferLse  woiild  be 
f'-illy  warranted. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  President  js 
willing  to  entertain  a  new  .spirit  of  co- 
operaiion  witli  the  Congress:  I,  f^r  one. 
cheer  it. 

I    bclie\e    that    hi   this    bill   we    have 
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firmly  demonstrated  once  asain  that  this 
Conmess  does  in  fact  behave  in  a  fiscally 
responsible  manner  which  dc.~.erves  the 
cooperation  of  the  executive  branch. 

Moreover,  in  this  bill  I  believe  that  we 
have  once  again  demonstrated  that  this 
Conu;iess  can  lead  the  way,  within  the 
ionndaries  of  fiscal  responsibility,  to  at- 
tend to  the  hugi  tasks  at  hand  uithin  the 
confines  of  the  borders  of  this  Nation. 

In  partictilar.  I  refer  to  the  commit- 
Ites  action  with  respect  to  rural  housing. 

By  now  you  have  heard  the  figures 
many  tmies.  but  I  repeat  them  again: 
more  than  60  percent  of  this  Nation's  in- 
adequate housing  is  suffered  by  30  per- 
cent of  its  population — the  rural  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  disproportionate  distribution  of 
one  of  our  worst  problems  only  hastens 
tlie  demise  of  iiiral  America,  compounds 
the  impossibility  of  the  urban  dilemmas, 
destroys  human  health  and  well-being, 
robs  the  Nation  of  a  rational  distribution 
of  prosperity  across  it.';  landscape  and 
wreaks  destruction  on  the  basic  notions 
of  equity  which  underpin  the  strength  of 
this  Government. 

To  put  it  more  bluntly,  the  lack  of  de- 
cent housing  at  reasonable  prices  m  ruial 
America  is  a  shortcoming  we  can  ill  af- 
ford in  human  and  economic  terms. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  takes  cog- 
nizance of  that  simple,  ba.sic  truth. 

It  restores  the  rural  hou.sing  loan  fund 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminrstration  to 
the  level  approved  by  Con;;re.';s  for  fiscal 
1973— a  level  of  $2,144  billion. 

Moreover,  it  directs  that  50  percent  of 
that  amount,  or  SI. 2  billion,  be  channel- 
led to  the  interest  credit  sub.-idy  of  mort- 
saue  credit  for  low-and  moderate-income 
rural  families.  It  is.  by  any  standard,  a 
fairly  meager  amount.  Moreover,  this 
Item  IS  not  an  appropriation,  it  Is  merely 
an  authorization  of  an  operating  level  of 
an  insured  revolving  loan  fund  which 
relies  on  the  private  capital  market  for 
its  corpus. 

I  say  this  to  preclude  the  pc-^sibility 
that  its  budgetary  import  might  be  dra- 
matically overstated. 

The  committee  has  hkewi-e  wisely 
acted  to  increa.se  funding  for  the  self- 
help  technical  a.'isistance  program  of 
Farmers  Home  to  a  level  of  S5  million. 

Tliis  program  is  the  key  to  one  of  the 
soundest  housing  approaches  we  have  in 
all  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  program  provides  the  adminis- 
trative and  staff  money  to  teach  low- 
income  rural  families  how  to  build  their 
own  homes,  to  guide  them  through  the 
bureaucratic  process  and  to  guide  them 
as  they  contribute  their  own  sweat  to 
cor..>ti  uction  of  a  decent  home 

This  program,  unlike  many  of  our  sub- 
sidized programs,  enjoys  widespread 
community  support  where  it  exists — 
thtMc  IS  one  getting  underway  m  Rapid 
City.  S.  Dak.,  my  hometov,  !i  It  de- 
molishes the  community  stigma  which 
oiten  attaches  to  subsidized  housing.  A 
man  who  has  built  his  own  home  can 
iiold  his  head  high  in  the  fommiinity. 
<  •. en  if  he  is  poor. 

What  is  more,  having  helijed  to  build 
that  home,  he  knows  how  to  take  care 

of  It. 

Tins  program  has  been  ;•  success,  and 


deserves  10  times  the  amount  of  money 
it  is  getting. 

I  was  also  pleased  by  the  compassion- 
ate judgment  shown  by  the  committee 
in  increasing  funding  for  the  domestic 
farm  labor  housing  program  to  a  level  of 
SI 5  million.  The  migrant  farmworkers 
who  stoop  and  sweat  in  the  fields  of  this 
land  have  too  long  been  forgotten,  to  u.se 
a  kind  word. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  this  body  will  put  a 
resounding  stamp  of  approval  on  the.se 
actions.  They  arc  at  one  and  the  same 
time  resjionsible  and  compassionate. 

Having  said  that.  I  cannot  in  any  hon- 
esty fail  to  express  disappointment  that 
once  again  one  of  the  most  potent,  ra- 
tional tools  for  dealing  with  bad  rural 
housing  has  been  relegated  to  the  dun- 
geon. 

I  am  referiing  to  the  section  504  pro- 
gram of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
home  repair  urant  and  loan  program.  Al- 
though there  is  some  activity  in  the  loan 
portion  of  this  program,  the  grant  part 
of  it  has  been  killed  every  year  since  1964 
by  what  amounts  to  legislative  language 
in  an  appropriations  act. 

Simply  put.  Congress  has  been  instruct- 
ing the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
not  to  use  the  grant  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  intended  for  the  ve'w  poor. 

Under  it.  a  loan-«rant  combination  of 
up  to  S2.500  can  be  extended  to  a  rural 
family  to  fix  up  its  existing  house.  If  the 
addition  of  water  or  sewage  facilities  is 
included,  the  combination  can  go  as  high 
as  .S3. 500. 

I  svould  point  out.  somewhat  cynically. 
that  if  this  pioL'ram  were  reactivated,  we 
could  cut  down  the  expense  of  building  a 
house  for  many  of  our  very  poor  riual 
people  under  another  program. 

If  a  family  needs  additional  space,  or 
a  new  healing  unit,  or  plumbing,  or  per- 
haps insulation,  or  a  new  roof,  or  if  they 
simply  need  to  make  their  house 
weather-tight,  or  to  fix  up  the  steps  so 
the  old  folks  do  not  fall  and  break  their 
hips,  then  this  program  would  be  ideal — 
and  if  they  were  very  poor,  then  the 
grant  part  of  this  program  would  bring 
the  needed  repair  within  their  economic 
range. 

In  so  doing,  the  family  would  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  111  Its  present  home,  the 
Government  would  not  incur  the  expense 
of  building  a  new  home  for  them,  and 
our  inventory  of  repairable  .s^ibstandard 
homes  could  be  more  fully  brought  to 
bear  on  the  total  problem. 

To  make  tilings  worse,  the  cities,  under 
HUD  sections  312  and  115.  have  pro- 
grams that  are  roughly  comparable — 
while  the  rural  areas  have  nothing.  It  is 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  discrimination 
to  which  our  rural  people  have  become 
altogether  too  well  accustomed. 

I  would  not  presume  to  suggest  the 
motivations  of  this  Congress  in  shutting 
down  one  of  its  most  .sensible  and  potent 
tools,  but  I  would  hasten  to  add  that  the 
matter  deserves  reexamination  and  that 
I  will  be  working  to  bring  about  that  re- 
examination and  a  restoration  of  this 
Iirojuam  next  year. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  on  balance  the  rural  housing  por- 
tions of  this  bill  reflect  the  kind  of  .sound 


.judgment  which  is  deserving  of  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  body  who 
entertains  in  some  corner  of  his  con- 
science a  concern  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  millions  of  rural  Amer- 
ican families  for  whom  the  promise  of 
a  decent  home  remains  hollow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  fm'ther  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engro.ssment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  '  H.R.  8619  >  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  may  have  remaining. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles  I.  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
bfH-n  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tlKit  tlie  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr 
BiDENi  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
CiAifKi   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mis.'^issippi  (Mr.  Stfnnisi  is  ab.sent  be- 
cause of  illne.'is. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark  I  would  vote  "yea," 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurei  and 
tlK  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and 
Mr.  Tafti  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure>  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafti.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Oliio  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annotuiced — yeas  88, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

I  No.  254  Leg  I 
YEAS— 8B 


Abonrc/k 

Ervui 

Melntvre 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Metcall 

Allen 

Eoim 

Mondale 

Biiker 

FulbrisAlU 

Monlo.v;i 

Banlcti 

Gold  water 

Mo.ss 

Bavh 

Oravel 

-Mn.skie 

Beall 

Clnflm 

Nelson 

Bellinnn 

C'liirney 

Nunn 

Beniiet ! 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Benispii 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bible 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Broiike 

Hathawav 

Pro.\inire 

Butklev 

Helms 

Randolph 

Burdick 

HolhniiS 

bchweiker 

Bvicl. 

Hruska 

Scott.  Pa. 

H;,rrvF.  .Tr 

Huddleston 

Scott.  Va 

Bvrci.  Robert  C 

H\iL;hes 

Sparkman 

Ciiiiiion 

Hiimpliroy 

Statlcjrd 

Ciisc 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Chile.s 

Jackson 

.Stevenson 

Churrh 

.lavits 

Syinnmlon 

Cook 

Johnston 

Talmad^e 

C'r;inst(.ii 

Kennedy 

Thunnoiul 

C'urlis 

Loim 

Tower 

Dole 

Mai.;nus<iii 

Tuuiiev 

Doineuirl 

Manslield 

Weicker 

Uoiiiinuk 

MrClellau 

Williams 

Ea'-,'letoii 

McOee 

Yonii!; 

Eastland 

McGovera 
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NAYS— 6 

Cotton 
Harlke 

Mathias  Ribicoff 
PeU                       Roth 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Bicien 
Ch.rk 

McClure  Steniiis 
Sa.xbe                    Taft 

So  the  bill,  H.R.  8619,  was  passed. 

Mr.  McGEE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  the  rapid  movement  at  the 
end  of  this  debate  on  H.R,  8619,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  being  called  for,  I  inad- 
vertently left  on  my  desk  a  request  for 
an  amendment  to  correct  a  technical 
error  in  the  bill.  The  ranking  minority 
member  iMr.  Fonc  favors  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed  and  its 
third  reading  be  reconsidered,  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted,  and  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  necessary  because  the 
citation  contained  in  the  bill  as  originally 
printed  did  not  recognize  a  recodification 
of  the  statutes  which  has  taken  place. 
The  basic  law  to  w  Inch  the  citation  refers 
remains  the  same.  Only  the  legal  citation 
has  been  changed. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  3.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  the  foUow- 
Ing:  'section  73  of  the  Act  of  Januarv  12. 
1895  144  t7SC.  241)"  and  insert  in' lieu 
thereof;  "40  U.S. C.  1301" 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  in.sist  on 
its  amendments,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bartlett)  appointed  Mr. 
McGee.  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Young  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr,  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bartlett*  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  George  A.  LeMaistrc.  of 
Alabama,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
<S.  1938)  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to 


the  national  marketing  qaota  for  wheat 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1, 
1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5383'  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  the  procurement  of  vessels 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  bridge  alterations,  to  authorize 
for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end  year  strengtii 
for  active  duty  personnel,  to  authorize 
for  the  Coast  Guard  average  military 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  hsd  agreed  to  the  report  of  tlie 
committee  of  confetence  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  7200'  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Tax  Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility  con- 
ditions for  annuities;  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates:  and  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to 
imiJiove  the  procedures  pertaining  to 
certain  rate  adjustments  for  carriers  sub- 
ject to  part  I  of  the  act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  8410' 
to  continue  the  existing  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit  through 
November  30.  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mills  of  Arkanss's.  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr. 
Bi-RKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  ScHNEEBELi.  Mr.  CoLi.ir.R.  and  Mr. 
Broyhii.l  of  Virginia  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houic  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8537'  to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  permanent  certain 
provisions  of  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes:  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Strat- 
TON.  Mr.  Hebert.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Bray. 
and  Mr.  Hunt  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  tS.  Con.  Res.  29'  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  illegal,  improper,  or  un- 
ethical activities  during  the  Presidential 
election  of  1972. 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  haa  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  iH,  Con.  Res.  132'  providin- 
for  the  printing  as  a  House  document  of 
a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol." 


RETIREMENT  OF  HARRY  C.  BURKE 
WITH  61  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Harry  C.  Burke,  the  Senate's  longtime 
Clerk  of  Enrolled  Bills,  will  retire  June 
30.  His  retirement  ends  more  than  61 
years   of   dedicated   emiiloyment    to   his 


country  and  his  Government.  In  that 
timespan.  some  44  years  were  given  m 
service  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  beginnn." 
with  his  ai)pointment  as  a  messencer  to 
the  CoNTPEssioNAL  Recorh  clcik  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  1906.  and  afterward  as  a.ssisi- 
ant  Journal  clerk  and  clerk  of  enrolled 
bills  in  the  Office  of  the  Sccretiuy  oi 
the  Senate. 

Between  these  periods  of  employment 
on  tho  Hill.  Mr.  Burke  was  at  one  time 
with  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  and  with  the  Public 
Work-  -Administration  and  Public  Bu;ld- 
inas  Administration  during  the  enilv 
]930's. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  Harry 
Burke  has  .':erved  the  Congress  durum 
the  tenures  of  every  Speaker  and  Presi- 
dent pro  temiiore  for  whom  the  House 
and  Senate  Office  Buildings  are  named 
today. 

Mr.  Burke  mnnird  Yvonne  A.  Gelinas 
in  Nashua.  N.H..  their  native  city,  on 
December  27.  1919.  and  celebrated  the:r 
50th  weddin;-'  anniversary  in  1969  of  tliat 
marriage  that  lias  brought  him  4  daugh- 
ters. 1  son.  and  13  grandchildren. 

I  tliink  I  am  safe  m  claiming  that  mv 
a.ssociation  with,  and  friend.ship  fur 
Harry  Burke  has  been  longer  and  closer 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  Congress 
or  any  of  his  a.ssociate  officials  and  em- 
)iloyees  of  the  Senate.  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1924  shortly  after  my  gradu.n- 
tion  from  collece  to  serve  on  the  staff  of 
the  late  Senator  George  H.  Moses,  of 
New  Hamp.shne.  and  to  attend  law 
school.  Harry  Burke  was  then  assistant 
Journal  cleik  of  the  Senate  and  wel- 
comed me  as  a  fellow  New  Hampshirit(\ 
During  my  4  years  in  law  school  and  m 
the  service  of  the  Senate  he  and  Yvonne 
became  my  fast  friends.  Many  an  eve- 
ning I  used  to  take  my  lawbooks  to  their 
home  and  babysit  with  their  children 
w  hen  they  had  occasion  to  go  out.  Twen- 
ty vears  later  when  I  came  to  the  House 
of  ReiJresentatives  that  friendship  \\a'= 
resumed  and  has  contniued  through  my 
8  years  in  the  House  and  my  nearly  20 
years  in  the  Senate. 

Harry  Burke  has  been  universaliv 
esteemed  and  held  in  deep  affection  by 
all  who  have  known  him  throughout  his 
service  here.  Fundamentally,  he  is  a 
friendly,  unassuming  man  iaut  with  a 
warmth  of  personality  that  has  endeared 
him  to  the  hundreds  who  have  come  and 
gone  through  is  61  years  of  service.  No 
man  has  ever  been  more  faithful  to  his 
family.  Ins  chunh.  and  his  country  or 
more  meticulous  m  the  di.scharge  ol  his 
duties  111  evoiy  cai)ncity  m  which  he  has 
served— nearly  all  of  that  .service  having 
been  liere  in  tiie  Senate. 

M  .Tn  appropriate  time  today,  his  fel- 
low emiiloyecs  will  present  him  with  a 
plaque  ccmmemoratiiig  all  his  years  witii 
the  Congress.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
will  all  .loin  me  in  wishing  him  weil  m 
his  rpiirement.  and  contentment  and 
liappiness  for  both  him  and  his  wife  lor 
man\'  vears  to  come 


LAW  FNtORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 

Baktlett  ' .  Under  the  previous  order,  :lie 
The     PRFSIDING     OFFICER      Mr, 
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Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con^ideiatiuu 
ct  H.R.  8152,  V.  luch  will  be  .stat.'d  by  title. 

Tiie  assLsLaiu  legi.>lati\i'  tli'ik  read  as 
follows: 

A  hill  I  H.R  8152)  to  aim  ad  ihe  title  I  of 
i.u-  0::iui':)Uo  C riuie  CL)iilr.-'l  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  ol  19G8  to  improve  law  enforceine;''.  and 
rritiaiial  jii.-.tirp.  niid  for  other  purpose^; 

Ml-.  MATCSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yug- 
yc^t  ciie  ab-enci:'  ot  a  quorum. 

T;;e  FRE.3IDING  OFVICER  The  ('.trk 
v.ill  tail  the  roll. 

The  second  asi-i.'jtant  if.,i  L.'.ivc  clcrl: 
proceeded  to  cail  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.-k  iir.aninious  c-i-^nrcnt  that  the  order 
lor  the  quoniin  tall  be  le.^ciiicicd. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFrTC"R  V/ahz-u'. 
objeetion.  it  i.--  .-.o  oiik'i  cJ. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tiie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 


UNWN'MOUS-COXSEXT  AGREEMr.'.'T 
ON   HL'D  APPPvOl'RIAlION   BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presidoni. 
I  am  authori;-cd  by  the  distmErui.shed 
maiorirv  leader  to  make  the  foUcwin.!,' 
reque-t  It  has  been  cleared  on  the  othei 
.-•de  o;  the  aisle  and  v.ith  the  ma;;auer  ol 
the  bill. 

I  a.k  unar.i-r.ous  consent  that  at  such 
lime  as  the  HUD  ai^proprlation  bill  is 
called  U15  and  made  the  pending  bu;ines.s. 
there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  3 
liom.-  to  be  cciually  divided  between  Mr. 
PfioxMiRE  and  the  distin  nii.-h.°d  rankin:: 
Republican  on  Die  connniitce  'Mr. 
YovNci  or  his  designee:  that  the  time  on 
any  amendment  be  hnuied  to  30  m.;nutc.«; 
and  that  the  arreement  be  m  the  uriinl 
tor!!!  with  respect  to  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICLR.  Is  tr.erf 
objection?  I'he  Chair  hcai.'^  nor.f.  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.^k  imanimous  con.sei.t  that  time  on 
any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes,  and  that  that,  likr- 
uise.  be  incorporated  in  tiie  usual  form 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection?  The  Chair  iiears  none,  and  it 
i.~  so  ordered. 

Ti;e  te.\t  of  th.f"'  unaiiimon>  consent 
agreement  is  a.-,  follows: 

Ord^'rd  Thii'  tiuriMg  the  C'«n.-,iderrttlon  f.f 
HR  8825.  the  HUD  Appropr;aMon  BUI  lor 
rt74  debate  oti  any  amfi;;iine!it.  debatable 
riioiloii  or  appea!  shall  be  lin.i'ed  to  liu 
niiiunes.  to  be  eqti:»ily  divided  and  coiitroiied 
bv  il,e  mover  of  any  ;.U',h  a;nfMdmeiii  or 
ir.f.iioti  and  the  rnai.ager  of  the  bill 
P'oi  i'lrd  TTiaf  in  the  event  tlie  nianriser 
<■  {  the  b;l!  i.s  in  favor  of  nr.v  .-tirh  .'mendmeiit 
or  nr'tion.  the  time  in  oppo'ition  thereto 
shall  be  controllPd  bv  ;he  minority  leader, 
or  hir,  de-,!t;nee. 

O'd-rrd  further.  Thi.t  t.n  the  qaestioii  of 
'..f  f.j.nl  p.t.-.-i«e  of  lae  suiU  bill  deb.i'e  sliall 
oe  l.iniied  to  'A  houri.  to  be  c-qiKdly  divided 
and  tontroilcd.  rij.spclively.  by  tl  e  Senator 
lioni  Wisconsin  fMr.  Proxmirei  r.nd  'he  Seii- 
a'or  from  North  Dako»a  (Mr.  Yoiinsi  or  hi 
fJot^-Tiiee:  FrnrUfl,  That  il,e  ?aid  S<riator-. 
or  Pitiier  of  them,  ni.tv.  Irom  the  t.rne  undi  r 
tiie.r  c-jntrol  on  tl.e  pa.s:  aue  of  ;he  .said  bill, 
addiiir>iial  tune  to  any  .Seaaior  dunn." 
.  I'lfra  .  Ill  of  any  aiueiiCiiiicu! .  d^tia'- 

■   ::.-.•  I'j:.   or  ;-;,p.-a! 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRlr  Mr.  Pre.Mdent. 
I  a^k  unanimous  con.stjil  that  it  be  m 
.;'>•:  lor  the  leadership  to  c;  U  up  the 
Ilf.'D  aji;jro,/i:.tt:on  bi!!  at  a:  \  time  on 
tomo-ro'-v  cr  Saturday. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre6ident.  when 
the  Executive  Calendar  was  called  up 
today,  wds  the  nomination  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Barnum.  of  Ntv.-  Yoik,  to  be  Under 
Secielaiy  of  Transportation,  taken  uj)? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
nut. 

Air.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a-k 
unam.aous  cojisent  that  the  Senate  t;n 
into  executive  .session  to  consider  that 
lU'min.itujn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Whliout 
ob.iectiun.  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TR.ANSrORT\- 
TION 

Tlie  second  a.s.Msiant  lepi.slative  clerk 
r.-ad  the  nomination  of  .John  W.  Barnum. 
of  New  York  to  be  Under  Secretary  n; 
Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OIFICER.  Without 
ohje'tion.  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirm.erl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  nomination  and  all  preceding  nom- 
inations. I  ask  unanimous  con.^^ent  that 
th'^  President  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wniiout 
nhirrtion.  It  is  so  ordered. 


M: 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
M.^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 


I  a^k 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
siunc  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  beit^g  no  objection,  the  Senate 
t'  ^uincd  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  MrCIFLLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliament ai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tiie  Ser.- 
ntor  v.ill  state  it. 

Mr.  MrCI  ELLAN  Mr.  President,  is  the 
pencim!;  business  H  R.  81.52? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLEI  I,AN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  followinL,' 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  laws  and  Procedures  be 
allowed  on  the  Hoor  for  tlic  (Miration  of 
thecon-^ideration  ftml  votes  on  H  R.  81.i2: 
G.  Robert  Bli.key  and  Paul  C.  Summitt 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withnui. 
ohi"ction.  it  i-  sr-  ordered. 

Mr.  HPUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cnn.sent  that  Ken  Laxarus. 
Cli'ick  Briise.  Keti  Davis  and  (;huck 
Kein  be  pranted  the  iirivilcKe  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  vote  on  H.R.  8152. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oh  left  ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  i^riviloRo 
of  ihe  Iloor  jor  a  member  of  my  staff. 
Rick  Rubin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
i/oirction.  it  i.   -o  ':;:d'-)Td. 

.■'r.  HARRY  P.  BYRD  JR.  Mr.  Pre<  i- 
d^nt.  I  a:  k  'inanimous  consent  that  the 
privilcrie  of  lh«»  llnor  be  pranted  tri 
Opor;7e  Shank.-  of  n.v  staff. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELL.AN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
authority  for  the  Law  Enforcement  .'As- 
sistance Administration — LE.AA — will 
expire  on  June  30  of  this  year.  If  we  do 
not  want  this  vital  program  to  come  to 
an  end.  it  is  imperative  tiiat  we  take  at- 
t  inn  before  June  30. 

Thp  House,  after  extensive  hcaiine.-, 
and  debate,  has  now  completed  its  work 
on  a  cominchensive  measure  iH.R.  81.52' 
lo  revi-e  and  to  cr.ttnd  the  LEAA  pro- 
.c;ram.  The  House-passed  bill  i.s  a  L'ood 
bill,  not  perfect,  but  it  seems  to  iae  a 
"ood  compromise  of  competine;  interests. 
With  .somie  modifications.  I  am  sure  that 
a  maiority  of  the  Senate  will  want  I  < 
s'.iijport  it. 

Tiie  Subcommittee  on  Ct  iminal  Lau - 
and  Procedures,  which  I  am  pri\ile.Ked  to 
cliair.  has  held  2  days  of  hearintjs  on  a 
number  of  LEA.A  related  projiosais.  Tes- 
timony has  been  taken  from  the  Attorne:. 
General.  Members  of  the  House  and  .Sen- 
pt?.  and  rejnesentatives  of  the  Govei - 
nors.  counties,  mayors  and  public  inter- 
e.-t  srouiJ.N.  On  June  19.  the  subcommit- 
tee also  reported  to  full  committee  it.> 
o\', u  version  ol  comprehensive  legislation 
to  revise  and  to  extend  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram. On  June  20,  mindful  of  the  time 
pressure?  we  are  now  laboring  under.  I 
attempted  to  bring  this  measure  up  be- 
fore the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
It  apiJeared  that  a  majoiity  of  the  com- 
.mittee  was  apparently  willing  to  report 
it  out.  Nevertheless,  some  members  o; 
the  committee  moved  to  postpone  f  urthei 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  for  1  week,  a 
tlie  committee  rules  provide. 

Mr.  President,  this  1  week  delay  ha- 
made  it  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
for  the  Senate  and  House  to  work  it- 
will  on  this  comprehensive  legislation  in 
time  to  save  this  program  from  expira- 
tion on  June  30.  It  appears  that  we  will 
now  be  forced  to  take  up  the  House 
!)a.s<ed  mea.-ure  directly  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.-  con- 
.sent  that  Amendment  No.  218.  which  is 
pending  at  tlie  desk,  be  offered  in  the 
nature  of  a  .substitute,  that  it  be  agreed 
to.  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
con.-idered  as  original  text  lor  purpo.-e  ni 
luilher  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withou' 
cbjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follow.s; 
Sinke    out    all    all' r    the    euai.tliig    i-lause 
arifl  ui.sert  tlie  inliowint; ; 

'Ihh!  llii.s  Act  may  bo  cited  a.-  the  "t  i  iine 
Control  Alt  of  197rj". 

.Sfc,  2.  Tulr  I  of  the  Oijinioir  Crinu-  fon- 
li-ol  and  Sa.>  Streets  A' t  of  1U69  (i'i:l)Iic' 
I,n\v  90  :i.51i.  i.s  ainciidod  (42  t'.S.C.  3701 
ft  seq.i.  IS  struck  in  ins  entirety  and  th-' 
lullouin'.:  snhstituted    In   hen   tiiereol 

•••rirt.E    I      LAW    E.XFCJRCKMKNI 
A.SSI.Sl  ANCl, 

'  D' riarai  ions  and  Purpose 
Congress  liiid.s  tha:  the  lii(;h  iiuidence  of 
crime  ai  llic  United  .State,  threalciis  the 
r'eiCf.  seciirit.,-.  and  f.;en(ial  welfare  of  the 
!7aM'iii  and  lis  titivens.  T(<  rediirr'  .nnd  prc- 
■ent  fritne  :ind  jiivemle  deliiujiir>ric\  and 
to    iM'-itl'c    'he    ^TciiitT   safel'     ol    Mif    ih-.iiiIi'. 
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law  enforcement  and  criminal  jusiice  cffort.s 
must  be  better  coordinated,  inten.si.'icd.  and 
made  more  elTcclive  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

"Congress  finds  further  that  crime  is  e.s- 
sentially  a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
with  by  State  and  local  governments  if  it 
is  to  be  controlled  effectively. 

"It  is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  as.sist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  .strcngtliening  and  improving  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  at  every 
level  by  national  as.sistance.  It  is  the  pur- 
po.so  of  this  title  to  ( 1 )  encotirage  States 
and  units  of  general  local  government  to 
develop  and  adopt  compreiicn.-ive  plans 
ba.sed  upon  their  evaUr.Uon  of  State  and 
local  problems  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice:  (2)  atithori/c  grants  to  Sta-es 
and  units  of  local  government  in  order  to 
improve  and  strengilien  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice;  and  i:?)  encotirage  re- 
search and  development  directed  toward  the 
improvement  of  law  cnforccmei't  and  crim- 
inal Justice  and  the  development  of  new 
methods  for  the  pre\ention  and  reduction  of 
crime  and  the  detection,  apprehmsion,  and 
rehabilitation  of  criminals. 

"Part  A — L.^w  Enforcement  AssisrANtE 

Admin  iSTR.\TiON 
"Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  eslnbMshrd 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Attorney  General, 
a  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  in  thLs  title  as 
'Administration')  composrd  of  an  Adminis- 
trator of  Law  Enlorcement  AssLstance  and 
two  Deputy  Administrators  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  rha'l  be  the  head 
of  the  agency.  One  Deputy  Administrator 
shall  be  designated  the  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Policy  Development.  The  second  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  be  designated  the  Depu'y 
Administrator  for  Administration, 

"Part  B — Pla.nnxng  Grants 
"Sec.  201.  It  is  the  ptirj5o.se  of  this  part  to 
encourage  States  and  tinr..s  of  general  local 
government  to  develop  and  adopt  compre- 
hensive law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice plans  based  on  their  evaluation  of  State 
and  local  problems  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice. 

"Sec.  202.  The  Administration  shall  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  State  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  planning  agencies  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  title  as  'State  plan- 
ning agencies')  for  the  preparation,  develop- 
ment, and  revision  of  the  State  plan  re- 
quired under  section  303  of  this  title.  Anv 
State  may  make  application  to  the  Adminis- 
tration for  such  grants  within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  iliis  .Ac  . 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  A  f^ranl  made  under  this 
part  to  a  State  shall  be  tuiUi^ed  by  the  State 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  State  planning 
agency.  Such  agency  shall  be  created  or  des- 
ignated by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
and  shall  be  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  The 
State  planning  agency  shall  be  representative 
of  law  enforceme-.il  agencies,  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  and  ptiblic  agencies 
maintaining  programs  to  redtice  and  control 
crime.  Any  regional  planning  units  within 
the  State  shall  be  comprised  of  a  majority  of 
local  elected  e.xecutive  officials  and  shall  In- 
clude representatives  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies. 

"(b)  The  State  planning  agency  shall — 
"(1)    develop,   in  accordance  wtih   part   C, 
a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  throughout  the  State; 

"(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  State  and  the 
uiiit-s  of  general  Ux-al  govcrninent  in  the 
State  or  combinations  of  States  or  uiiils  for 


improvement  in  la-.v  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal ju  ;tice:  and 

"i3l  establi.-;h  priorities  for  the  improve- 
ment in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice throughout  the  State. 

"ic)  The  State  planning  aftency  shall  make 
su;h  arrangements  as  such  agency  deems 
necessary  to  provide  that  at  least  40  per 
centum  of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  such 
ai'oncy  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
v.ill  be  available  to  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment or  combinations  of  surli  units  to 
enable  such  viiiits  and  combinations  of  such 
units  to  participate  in  the  formtilation  of 
the  comprelienuive  State  plan  required  under 
tills  part.  The  Administration  may  waive  this 
rf utircment.  in  whole  or  in  part,  tipon  a 
I'nding  that  the  requirement  is  inappropri- 
ate in  view  of  tiie  respective  la'A-  enforcement 
anri  criminal  justice  planning  responsibilities 
e.xcrcised  by  tlie  State  and  its  units  of  general 
local  government,  and  that  adherence  to  the 
requirement  wou'd  not  contribtite  to  tiie 
effi'innt  development  of  the  State  plan  re- 
quired under  this  part.  In  allocating  funds 
iitider  this  subsection,  the  S'ate  planning 
a-'cncy  shall  assure  that  major  cities  and 
ctMjnties  withiii  the  State  receive  planning 
funds  to  detelop  comprehensive  plans  and 
coordinate  funcMons  at  the  local  level.  Any 
portion  of  such  40  per  centum  in  any  State 
f'lr  anv  fiscal  year  not  required  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth  In  this  sub  ection  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  such  State 
atrency  from  time  to  time  on  dates  during 
such  year  as  the  Administra'ion  may  ilx, 
for  the  development  by  it  of  the  State  plan 
reqtiired    under    this    part. 

"Id  I  The  State  planning  agency  and  any 
other  planning  orgft!ii7.alion  for  the  purposes 
of  the  title  shall  hold  each  meeting  open  to 
the  public,  giving  public  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  stich  meeting,  and  the  nature 
of  the  biLsiness  to  be  transacted,  if  final 
action  is  taken  at  that  meeting  on  (.Ai  tiie 
."State  plnn.  or  <Bi  any  application  for  funds 
under  thLs  title.  The  istate  planning  agency 
and  any  other  planning  organization  for  the 
purposes  of  the  title  shall  provide  for  public 
access  to  all  records  relating  to  its  functions 
under  this  Act,  except  such  records  as  are 
required  to  be  kept  confidential  by  any  other 
provision  of  local.  State,  or  Federal   law. 

"Sec.  204.  A  Federal  grant  authorized  under 
this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  cenitim  of 
t!ie  expenses  inctirred  by  the  State  and  units 
of  general  local  government  under  this  pan, 
and  may  be  up  to  100  per  centtim  of  the 
expense-  incurred  by  regional  planning  units 
tinder  this  part.  The  non-Federal  funding  of 
such  exprn.-,es.  .siiall  be  of  money  appropri- 
ated in  the  aggregate  by  the  State  or  units 
of  general  local  gavernmcnt,  except  that  the 
State  siiall  provide  in  the  aggregate  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  funding 
required  of  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment under  this  part. 

"Sfc  205.  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
bo  allocated  by  the  Administration  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, as  the  ca-se  may  be.  The  -Adminis- 
tration shall  allocate  $200,000  to  each  of  the 
States:  and  it  shall  then  allocate  the  re- 
mainder of  such  funds  available  among  the 
Stales  according  to  tlieir  relative  popula- 
tions. 

"r.MiT  C     Law  Enforcfmfnt  Rfvenci; 
Sharing 

"Sfc.  301.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  encourage  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  carry  otit  program- 
and  projects  to  Improve  and  sirenglheii  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice, 

"(bi  The  .Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  having  comprehen.-ive 
jstate  plans  appi-oved  by  it  under  this  part, 
for    - 

"(M  public  protection,  including  the  do- 
velopmeni.    di-nionsirailon.    evaluaiion,    im- 


plementation, and  purchase  of  methods,  de- 
vises, facilities,  and  equipment  designed  to 
improve  and  strengthen  la'A-  etiforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  and  reduce  crime  in 
public  and  i)rivaie  places; 

■'i2»  the  recruiting  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  personnel  and  ilie 
training  of  personnel  in  law  eiifarcemeni 
and  criminal  Justice; 

'■(31  public  education  relating  to  crime 
pre\enli'm  and  encouraging  respect  for  law 
and  order,  including  education  p.-ograms  in 
.'^ciiools  and  programs  to  improve  public 
iiiKlerstandirig  t:  and  cooperation  with  law 
ciiforceraem  and  criminal  Justice  agencle.s; 
"(4)  constructing  buildings  or  otlier 
physical  f.tcilities  whirh  would  fulfill  or  in:- 
piement  the  purpose  of  this  section,  incltid- 
m%  local  correctional  facilities,  centers  for 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts,  and  tem- 
p.irary  courtroom  lacUSties  in  areas  of  high 
crime   incidence: 

"(5)  the  org.^nization,  education,  and 
t'-nining  of  special  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  units  to  combat  organized 
crane,  including  the  establishment  and 
development  oi  State  organized  crime  pre- 
vention councils,  the  recruiting  and  train- 
ing of  special  investigative  and  pro-secutini; 
personnel,  and  the  development  of  system^ 
for  collecting,  storing,  and  disj;emi«ating  jn- 
formaiion  relating  to  the  control  of  or- 
ganized crime: 

"i6)  the  organization,  educatiun.  and 
training  of  regular  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  oflicers.  .special  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  units,  and  law 
enforcement  reserve  units  for  the  preven- 
tion, detection,  and  control  of  riots  and 
other  violent  civil  disorders,  including  the 
acquisition  of  riot  control  eouipmeut; 

"(7)  The  recruiting,  organization,  train- 
Ing,  and  education  of  community  service  offi- 
cers to  ser\e  with  and  assist  local  and  State 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies m  the  di.-charge  of  their  duties  through 
such  activities  as  recruiting;  improvement 
of  police-community  relations  and  grievance 
resolution  mechanisms;  community  patrol 
activities;  encouragement  of  neighborhood 
participation  in  crime  prevention  and  public 
safety  efforts;  and  other  activities  designed 
to  improve  police  capabilities,  public  .safety. 
and  the  objectives  of  this  section-  Proiidcd 
That  in  no  case  shall  a  grant  be  made  under 
this  subcategorv  without  the  approval  of  the 
local  government  or  local  law  enlorcement 
and  criminal  justice  agency: 

"i8i  the  estnbll-hment  of  a  criminal  Jus- 
tice coordinating  council  for  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  or  any  combina- 
tion of  such  units  within  the  State,  having 
a  population  of  two  hundre-d  and  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more,  to  assure  improxed  pianning 
and  coordination  of  all  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  activities: 

■■(91  The  de\elopment  and  operation  of 
community-ba.sed  delinquent  prevention  and 
correctional  programs,  emphasizing  halfwav 
hotise-  and  otiier  communlt v-ba<ed  rehabil- 
itation centers  for  initial  preconviction  or 
postconviction  referral  of  otfenders:  expand- 
ed prob.'<tionar>  programs,  including  para- 
prufessional  and  volunteer  participation:  and 
community  ser\  ice  centers  for  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  potential  repeat  youthful 
otfenders:  and 

"(  101  The  establishment  of  interstate  met- 
ropolitan region.)!  planning  units  to  prepare 
and  coordinate  plans  of  State  nr.d  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  concerned  with  re- 
gional planning  for  metropolitan  areas 

"(CI  The  portion  of  any  Federal  gram 
made  under  this  .section  for  the  purpo.-es  of 
paragraph  i4i  of  subsection  ibi  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  up  to  5J  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  Ihe  program  or  project  specitied  in  the 
appluaiion  for  such  grant  The  portion  of 
any  Federal  grant  made  iimier  this  .section 
to  be  used  for  any  other  ptirpose  .set  forth 
in  this  seciion  may  be  up  to  i»0  per  centum 
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of  !he  cOat  or  the  prot;r,ur,  or  project  specilied 
ui  application  lor  .such  t^rani  No  part  of  any 
^rant  made  t'.ndcr  this  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renting,  leading,  or  constructm;: 
iniildin<;s  or  cither  physical  faclluits  shall 
be  used  lor  land  acquisition.  In  the  ca^«  of 
u  i'r-iMt  under  this  section  to  an  Indian  tribe 
or  other  aboriginal  proup.  u  ihe  AdrnimsTra- 
tiuii  detcTinii.cs  that  tlie  tribe  or  f.;roiip  does 
not  liave  sulficient  lunds  a\ailabk'  to  meet 
the  local  share  of  ihe  co^i  of  any  program 
or  project  to  be  luiided  undi-r  the  grant,  the 
Adnui.istration  iimv  increase  the  Federal 
share  of  the  coat  thereof  to  ihe  extent  it 
deems  iiecei-sary.  The  non-Federal  funding 
of  the  cost  of  any  prf'gram  or  projct  to  he 
funded  by  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
ije  of  money  appropriated,  in  the  aggregate, 
by  State  or  individual  lunts  oi  government. 
for  the  purpose  ol  the  shared  fiindin;,'  of 
such  programs  or  projects,  or.  wlicre  grant 
is  mnde  to  a  ronprofi'  organization,  money 
contribined  by  r,vich  organi.<alioii. 

■  idi  Not  more  ilian  one-third  ot  .nny  gram 
made  under  this  section  may  be  expended 
Vr  ihe  C(jmpensat:ou  ot  ponce  and  o'her 
regular  law  eniorcement  and  cnminal  jtistice 
pers.jiinel.  Ihe  amouat  of  any  sticli  gr.iii' 
expe.ided  for  the  compeiisiiiion  of  such  per- 
sonnel -hall  not  exceed  tiie  lunoiint  of  6tate 
or  local  funds  made  available  to  increase 
.^lu  h  compens.ition.  The  !iinuations  con- 
tamed  in  this  .,ubsect;o'i  shall  not  apply  to 
the  compensation  of  personnel  for  iimp  en- 
gaged in  conducting  or  undergoing  traiiung 
pro^;rams  or  to  the  compensation  of  person- 
nel engaged  lu  research,  de-.elopment.  dom- 
oiistration.  or  other  short-term  programs. 

■  OKC.  302.  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  giant  program  under  tins  part  shall 
e.iabli.;h  a  .Sia'e  plaiiinng  auency  as  de- 
scribed m  part  B  of  tliLs  title  r.uo  shall  within. 
SIX  months  after  approval  of  a  planning  grant 
under  part  B  submit  to  the  Admiiii-,iration 
ihrovyii  such  atate  piaiinin<  agency  a  com- 
prei.en;>ive  St.ite  plan  des clipped  pursuant 
to  part  B  of  this  title. 

■ -SE.-7.  303.  (a)  The  Admini.u&Lion  shall 
mai.e  graiils  under  this  title  lo  a  State  plan- 
ning agency  if  such  agency  has  on  file  with 
the  Admiri.-tralioa  an  ai)pro\ed  comprehen- 
sive state  plan  mot  more  ll.an  one  year  in 
age)  which  conforms  v.  iih  the  purpo.ses  and 
requiren'.!?nt.-,  of  this  title  No  State  plan  shal! 
be  approved  a;.  comprehen.->ive  ui.lcis  the  Ad- 
miaisiraiioii  imds  that  the  plan  provides 
lor  the  allocation  of  adequate  as.sistance  to 
deal  iwth  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice jjrobletiis  in  areas  i  haracten^ed  by  both 
high  crime  incidence  and  high  law  eiilorce- 
ment  and  criminal  justice  aciiviry.  Each 
such  plan  shall — 

'ill  provide  lor  the  administration  oi  such 
(jraius  bv  the  otate  planning;  a^iency: 

•  1.^1  provide  that  at  !ea->t  the  per  ce.iium 
of  Fedenil  a..-. stance  granted  to  the  Stale 
planning  agenc.N  under  this  par;  :or  anv  lis.'  d 
year  which  corresponds  to  the  per  rtniuni  oi 
the  State  and  local  la  v  en.orcenifnt  expendi- 
tures funded  and  expended  in  ilie  i.i. medi- 
ately preiedin;;  hscal  ye^u-  by  units  of  general 
local  government  wiil  be  made  available  u. 
such  units  or  combination,  oi  such  miiis  in 
liie  immediately  lollowmg  fiscal  year  nr  the 
develojiment  and  implemeiitatioii  oi  pro- 
gram., and  projects  for  the  im.irovemeiu  of 
law  enforcemenl  and  crLuinal  Justice,  and 
thai  with  respect  to  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects the  State  '.viU  provide  in  the  ar;gregaie 
not  less  than  one-haU  ol  the  nou-Feder.il 
lundiiif;  Fer  centum  delerminations  under 
thi^  paragraph  lor  law  cnlorcenient  lund- 
ing  and  expe;.dituies  for  such  immedii'tely 
preceamt'  tiscal  ye'ir  shall  be  based  upon  the 
most  accurate  and  complete  da' a  available 
lor  such  hscal  year  or  lo:  the  Ittst  fiscal  year 
lor  which  such  data  are  available  The  Ad- 
mitustratioii  shall  have  the  aulhoruy  to  ap- 
prove such  determinations  and  to  review  Ihe 
accmacy  and  compietene-)S  ol  su'h  data; 


-(3)  adequately  take  into  account  the 
needs  and  requests  of  the  units  of  general 
local  government  in  the  Stat*  and  en'  ourafc 
local  initiative  in  the  development  of  pro- 
L,ra;iis  and  projects  for  improvements  in  law 
■  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  and  pro- 
vide for  an  appropriately  balanced  allocation 
of  funds  between  the  Stale  and  tlie  units  oi 
general  local  government  iu  the  Slate  and 
among  such  units; 

'■(4)  incorporate  innovations  and  advanced 
tf  hniqties  and  contain  a  comprehensive  out- 
line of  priorities  for  the  improvement  and 
coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  dealt  with  in  the 
plan,  incliiding  descriptions  of:  |A)  genera! 
I'CPds  nnd  problems:  (B|  existing  systems: 
(C)  available  re.sources:  (Di  organizational 
.systems  and  administrative  machinery  for 
implementing  the  plan:  (E)  the  direction, 
.scope,  and  general  tjpe  of  improvements  to 
be  made  in  the  future:  and  (F)  to  the  ox- 
tP!.:  r'jproDriate,  the  relationship  of  the 
pia:i  to  other  relevant  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  and  rriminnl  justice  plans  and 
systems; 

■loi  provide  for  elective  utilization  of 
oxi.sting  fa-^iiiiips  and  permit  and  encourage 
tini's  of  general  local  gnvernment  to  com- 
hiiu  or  provide  lor  cooperative  arrangements 
with  respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  cqtiip- 
ineii! : 

■•i6i  prcr  irte  for  re.search  and  de\elop- 
ment 

"1 7 1  provide  for  appropriate  review  oi  pro- 
rednres  of  actions  taken  bv  the  State  plan- 
ning ngpncy  disapproving  an  application  for 
v,:,ich.  liiiKis  are  availabie  or  terminating  or 
refusing  to  continue  financial  assisnince  lo 
units  of  eeiieral  local  government  or  com- 
bmatiors  of  siicli  tinits; 

••i8»  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
Sf^'p  and  units  of  general  local  government 
to  n-sume  the  costs  of  improvements  funded 
uii.ler  this  part  after  a  rea.sonable  period  o: 
Federal  assistance; 

■•i9)  demonstrate  the  willingne.ss  of  the 
State  to  contribute  technical  a.ssistance  or 
services  lor  programs  smd  projects  contem- 
plated by  the  statewide  comprehensive  plan 
.i!:d  the  progr.ims  and  projects  contemplated 
bv  units  of  general  local  "overnmenr  or  com- 
bmpiions  of  such  units: 

'•(10(  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
dcsigved  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  .so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  ftinds.  but  to 
increase  the  amounts  of  such  Jttnds  thai 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds. 
be  made  nvai!ab!e  for  law  enforcement  and 
'Timinal  justice: 

"(II)  provide  for  -^uch  fund  pcoun.thn' 
ardit.  monitoring,  and  evaluation  proce'iur»'~ 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  fiscal  control, 
proper  management,  and  disbursement  oi 
ftinds  received  under  this  title: 

■  1 12)  provide  lor  the  maintenance  of  suc'i 
data  and  information,  and  for  the  .submi-- 
sion  of  such  reports  in  fa>tch  form,  at  such 
times,  and  cnntpining  such  data  and  infor- 
mnrlon  as  the  Administration  may  rea.son- 
r.bly  require  to  evaluate  procrams  and  pro|- 
cc's  carried  out  under  this  title  and  to  ad- 
minister other  provisions  of  this  title; 

■•(13)  provide  funding  incentives  to  thos" 
"hits  of  general  local  go'.ernment  that  co- 
ordinate or  cr-tnhine  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  functions  or  activities  with 
other  .such  units  within  the  Sta'e  for  tlie  pur- 
P^i  e  r,r  itnoro'.  ini^  i.-nv  enfor  ■emeo'  and  r  i  iin- 
lial  justice:  and 

■•(14)  provide  for  procedures  that  will  in- 
sure that  I  A)  all  applications  by  units  ol 
general  local  govenimonl  or  combinations 
tlereof  to  the  State  planning  agency  for  as- 
sistance shall  be  approved  or  disapproved,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  no  later  than  ninety  days 
after  receipt  ijy  the  State  planning  agenc'y. 
iBi  it  not  disapproved  (and  returned  with 
Ihe  reasons  for  .-ULh  disapproval,  iiicludiiig 


the  reasons  for  the  disapproval  o:  each  i'airly 
seveiable  part  of  such  applkation  which  is 
disapproved)  witliin  ninety  days  of  such  ap- 
plication, any  part  of  -tirh  appiic.it ion  whi-.h 
is  not  so  disapproved  shall  be  deemed  a;j- 
proved  for  the  purpo.-:..-  of  this  title,  and  the 
State  planning  agency  shall  disbur.se  the  ap- 
proved funds  10  the  applicant  in  accordance 
wiiii  procedures  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. iCi  the  reasons  for  di.-,approval  oi 
such  application  or  any  part  iliereof.  in 
Older  to  be  eflcciive  for  tlie  purposes  of  this 
section,  shall  contain  a  detailed  explanalion 
of  th.e  reasons  for  which  such  application  or 
any  part  thereof  uas  disapproved,  or  an  ex- 
planation of  what  sitpporliiig  material  is 
nc'pssary  for  the  Stale  planning  agency  to 
evaluate  such  application,  and  (D)  disap- 
proval of  any  application  or  pan  iheieot  sfiali 
not  preclude  the  resubmission  of  such  appli- 
cation c>r  [)art  thcrco;  to  tlie  Slate  plaiinin- 
agency  ai  a  later  date. 

An;  portion  of  the  per  ceiitum  to  be  made 
available  pursuant  to  pargaraph  (2)  of  this 
section  m  any  State  in  any  fiscal  year  r  :4 
required  lor  the  purposes  set  forth' In  sucli 
paragraph  t2)  .shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  .-uch  Slate  agency  Irom  time  to  time 
on  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Admin: -- 
iratioa  may  hx,  for  the  de\eiopinent  and  im- 
plementation of  program^  and  projects  for 
the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  ai.u  in 
conformity  v.  iih  the  State  plan. 

'•(hi  No  npproval  shall  be  given  to  anv 
State  plan  unless- and  until  the  Admmi.stra- 
tion  finds  that  such  plan  reflects  a  deter- 
miiiod  cirort  to  improve  ihe  quality  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  tliroughout 
the  State.  No  award  of  funds  which  are  al- 
located to  the  States  under  this  title  on  the 
iT'sis  of  population  shall  be  made  with  re- 
.spcct  to  a  program  or  project  other  than  a 
progrn.m  or  project  contained  in  an  ajiproved 
pi. in. 

"ici  No  plan  shall  be  approved  as  compre- 
hensive unless  it  establishes  statewidD  prior- 
ities for  the  improvement  and  coorUiiiation 
ot  all  aspect,  of  law  enforceitient  and  crin.- 
inal  Jii.nice.  ai:d  considers  the  relationships 
of  activities  carried  out  under  this  title  to 
related  actuities  being  cairied  out  under 
other  Federal  programs,  the  general  types  o: 
improvements  to  be  made  in  the  future,  the 
ctfec'ive  utili7ation  of  existing  faciiities,  the 
encouragement  of  cooperative  arrancemeni.- 
betv.een  unit;s  of  general  local  governmeni. 
innovations  and  advanced  techniques  in  th- 
design  of  institutions  and  latilities,  and  ad- 
varced  practice.,  in  the  rerruifment.  cr- 
gani^atitm.  training,  and  educatioa  of  law 
fiiforcemenf  and  criminal  justice  personnel 
Tt  shall  thnrouKhlv  address  improved  court 
and  correctior.al  program:;  ai.d  practices 
'h.roimhout  the  State. 

•'Sec.  804.  State  planning  auencies  shall  re- 
ceive applications  lor  hnaiicial  a.ssistance 
from  I'ni',  of  general  local  government  and 
combi'iat.ons  of  such  uniis.  when  a  Stale 
planning  apency  determines  that  such  an  ap- 
pncn'ion  is  in  a.-roidance  with  the  purposes 
stated  in  section  301  and  is  in  conlormance 
with  aiiv  e.\isting  statewide  compreiiensivi- 
!aiv  enlorcemcnt  plan,  the  Slate  planning 
agency  is  au'horized  to  di.bur.se  luiids  to 
the  anplicani 

"Sfc.  30.5  Where  a  State  has  failed  to  l.av.' 
a  comprehensive  State  plan  approved  under 
Ihls  title  wi'hin  the  period  specified  by  Ihr 
Administration  lor  such  purpose,  the  fund  -■ 
allocated  tor  sm  h  State  under  parayrajih  1 1  i 
of  section  306ia)  of  this  title  .shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallocatioti  by  the  Administration 
tmd-r  paragraph  (2)  of  section  P.OBia) . 

■Sfc.  306  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each 
fi.scal  year  to  mtiUe  itrant,  under  this  part 
.-.htill  be  allocalod  by  ilic  .\diaiuistralion  as 
loilows: 

•'(1)  Eighty-five  per  centum  (  i  smh  ftinds 
shall   be  allocated  anion.;   the  Si.ites  accord- 
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ing  to  their  respective  ptjpuUitious  for  fjranis 
to  Stale  planning  agencies. 

■•(2)    Fifteen   per   centum   of  .■-  icli    fund.-, 
plus  any  additional  amount,  made  available 
by  virtue  of  the  application  of  tlie  provision.-, 
of  .sections  305  and  509  of  this  title  to  the 
gr-int  of  Hay  State,  may.  in  the  di-crelion  o: 
The  Administration,  be  allocated  among  the 
States  for  grants  to  State  planning  agencies, 
I'i'.its  of  general  lotal  governmeni.  combina- 
tions of  such  units,  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
gatii;r.ations,  according  to  the  criteria  and  on 
tlie    terms    and    conditions    the   Administra- 
tion   determines    cousisLent    with    this    tiile. 
Any  tiaiii  made  Irom  fund;  available  under 
paragraph  i2)   of  this  sub.,ecuou  may  be  up 
to  t'O  per  centum  of  llie  cost  of  the  prc'ram 
or  project  for  which  such  grant  is  nnide    No 
part  of  any  grant  under  such  paragraph  for 
tiie  purpo.se  of  renting,  leasing,  or  construct- 
ing buildings  or  other  physic. il  taciluics  shall 
be  u.sed  for  land  acquisition.  In  the  case  ol 
a  grant  under  such  paragraph  to  an  Indian 
lube  or  other  aboriginal   group,    if   the  Ad- 
nii'ustration    determines    that    the    tribe    or 
group  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able to  meet  the  local  share  of  the  costs  ol 
any  progra.m  or  project  to  be  funded  under 
the  L'rant.  the  Administration  may  increa-c 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost   thereof  to  the 
extent  it  deems  necessary.  The  limitalions  on 
i!ic  et:peiiditu:-e  of  portions  oi  grants  for  the 
compen-ation  of  personnel  in  suhsccfion  idi 
of  .section  301  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  a 
gra:it  under  such  paragraph. 

"The  non-Federal  share  of  the  c.ist  of  anv 
;).:;-ram  or  prcjject  i-.  be  lunded  under  this 
section  shall  be  of  money  ajipropriated  in  the 
aggregate  by  the  S'ate  or  uiius  of  general 
locf.l  government,  or  provided  in  tlie  ai?<jre- 
gate  by  a  private  nonprofit  orcmixation. 
The  .Administnition  shall  ma.ke  grants  in 
its  discretion  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
.subsection  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accord 
funding  incentives  to  tiiose  Sta'es  or  units 
ot  general  local  government  that  coordinate 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  func- 
tions and  activities  with  other  such  States 
or  ttnits  of  general  local  government  thereoi 
lor  the  purpo-o  of  improving  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice. 

"(b)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  mtorin.ition  available  lo  it  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  a  State  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  grant.,  to  the  State  planning  agency 
of  the  State  will  not  be  required  by  the 
State,  or  that  the  State  will  be  unable  to 
riualifv-  to  receive  anv  portion  of  the  funds 
under  the  requirements  of  th.i.,  part,  that 
portion  sluUl  be  available  for  reallocation  t() 
other  States  under  paragraph  i  I  )  of  sub- 
section   (a)    of    this   section. 

"S(.c.  307.  In  making  gratus  ur.der  this 
part,  the  Administration  and  cacii  state 
planning  agency,  as  the  ca<^e  mav  be.  shall 
five  special  emphasis,  where  appropriate  or 
feasible,  to  programs  and  projects  dealing 
with  tlie  prevention,  detection,  nnd  control 
of  orpani/'ed  crime  and  of  riots  aitd  other 
violent  civil  disorders. 

"SF.r.308.  E:.ch  State  phiii  submitted  to 
the  Adtulni.stration  for  approval  under  sec- 
tion 302  shall  be  either  approved  or  disap- 
proved, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Admini-- 
1  rat  ion  no  later  than  ninety  days  after  tlte 
d:ite  of  submission.  If  not  disapproved  (and 
returned  with  the  reasons  lor  such  di-.-.p- 
proval)  within  such  ninety  days  of  such  ap- 
plication, such  plan  shail  be  deemed  ap- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  Tlie 
rc.v-oiis  for  disapproval  of  such  plan,  in  order 
lo  be  effective  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
l!(-n,  sliall  contain  an  explanation  of  which 
r>  itiiremeiits  enumerated  in  tcclioii  303|bi 
such  plan  fails  to  comply  with,  or  an  cxplti- 
uatioii  of  what  supporting  malcrial  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Administration  to  evaluate  such 
phtn  For  the  imrposes  of  His  seel  Ion.  the 
^i;-m  'date  of  submission'  means  the  date  on 
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v^'hich  a  State  pi. in  which  the  State  has  de  .- 
i;;nated  a,  the  Ihial  State  plan  appiuatiou' 
for  the  appropriate  h.,cal  ;.ear  is  delivered  lo 

tiie  Adiiiiiuslration. 

"Part  D— Tr.mning.  ElUi  .^TION  Research, 
De.monsthation.  anu  SprciAL  Grants 
".Sec  401.  It  i^  the  purpose  of  this  pan  to 
provide  for  and  enc  orage  traininu.  edticK- 
tlon.  research,  and  development  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improvirg  l.ivv  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice,  and  developing  new  nuthods  for 
the  prevention  and  red-i:'ion  of  crime,  and 
the  detection  and  appreiiension  of  criminal- . 
'SFr.402.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  National  Insti- 
tute; of  Law  Etifcrcentent  and  Criminal  Jus- 
lice' (herrinafier  referred  to  in  this  part  as 
•Institiup'i  The  Institittp  shall  be  under  the 
gpneral  authority  of  the  Administration  The 
ch-ef  adtninistrattve  officer  of  the  Institute 
shall  he  a  Direcor  apjioinicd  bv  the  Admin- 
istrator. It  sh.1,11  be  the  pttrpose  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  encourage  research  and  development 
to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement 
and  crim.inal  jti.stice  and  to  di.s.seminate  the 
results  of  Kitch  ellnrts  to  State  and  loa! 
governments. 

"ibt  Tlip  Institute  is  authorised — 
"Hi  to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  public  agencies,  institutions  of 
hicher  educatinn,  or  private  organizations  to 
conduct  research,  demonstrations,  or  special 
projects  pertaining  to  the  purposes  described 
in  this  title,  iii'-luding  the  development  of 
new  or  improved  approaches,  technique-, 
.systems,  equipment,  and  devices  to  improve 
and  strengthen  law  etiforcemeiu  and  crimi- 
nal justice; 

"(2)  to  make  continuing  studies  and 
undertake  programs  of  research  to  develop 
itpvv  or  improved  approaches  techniques 
systems,  equipment,  and  devices  to  improve 
and  strengthen  law  enicrcemeni  and  criminal 
justice,  including,  taut  not  limited  to.  the 
effectiveness  of  projects  or  procrams  carried 
out  under  this  title: 

"i3)  to  carrv  out  programs  of  behavioral 
research  designed  to  provide  more  accura'e 
information  on  the  cau.ses  of  crime  and  tlip 
eilectueness  of  various  means  of  prevent  mt' 
crime,  and  to  tvaliue  the  success  of  correc- 
tional procedures: 

"I  4)  to  make  recomnienuations  tor  action 
which  can  be  taken  by  Federal.  Slate,  and 
locnl  govenimeiits  and  by  private  persons  and 
organi/aiions  to  improve  and  sircngthen  lav. 
enforcement  and  crimial  justice: 

"(5)  to  carry  oui  programs  of  instructional 
assistance  consisthig  of  research  lellowships 
for  the  programs  provided  under  this  section 
and  special  workshops  for  tue  presentation 
and  dis.semination  of  information  resulting 
from  research,  demonstrations,  and  -pecial 
projects  authorued  by  this  title; 

"(6)  to  carry  out  a  program  ol  collection 
nnd  dissemination  of  information  obtained 
by  the  Institute  or  other  Federal  a;,encies 
public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  private  orpani.v.ations  ei..:aged  in 
projects  under  this  title,  including  informa- 
itoii  relating  to  new  or  improved  approachc:, 
tecymiq-tes.  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  improve  and  strenutlien  law  enforcement- 
and 

"i7)  to  establish  a  research  center  to  carry 
out  the  procrams  described  in  this  sc.lion 
"ici  The  In.  iiu;te  shall  .serve  as  a  national 
atid  international  clearinghouse  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcem-nt  and  crim- 
itial  justice,  including  but  no:  limited  to 
police,  courts,  prosecutors,  public  defenders, 
and  corrections. 

"The  Inst  it  me  shal!  undertake,  wh.-re  po.--- 
sihle,  to  evaluate  vario-.s  programs  and  proj- 
ects (c.rried  out  i)!,der  this  title  to  de'erir.ine 
llulr  impact  upon  the  ciuality  of  law  enforcp- 
ment  and  criminal  justice  nitd  the  extent  in 
which  they  have  met  or  failed  to  meet  the 
purp.rses  and  policies  of  this  title,  and  .iliall 
dis.sominate  such  information  to  State  p;an- 
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niiig    ai^i-ncies   and.    upon   request,    to    mm., 
of  general  local  governaieut. 

"The  Institute  shall  report  anmiallv  tc  the 
Presideia.  the  Congreso.  i;,e  Slate  plannuig 
agencies,  and.  upon  request,  to  units  of  gen- 
tial  local  government,  on  the  research  anC 
development  aciiviiie.s  underluKeu  pursuant 
lo  parugiaph.-  i  1),  ,2,.  and  (3)  oi  ShOseciion 
(bi.  and  shall  de,,cnbe  in  such  report  the 
poiential  beaeiits  of  such  activities  to  lav> 
cntorcemeiii  ai.d  criminal  justice  and  thi  re- 
sults of  the  evaluation  made  pursuant  to  tlie 
secotid  paragraph  of  this  sub.seclion.  Sucli  re- 
port shall  also  describe  ihe  prograiiis  of  in- 
.striictioiial  a:,-isiance.  the  special  workshops 
and  the  training  prot.rains  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  .»ub.scc- 
tion  (b). 

"Sec.  403.  .\  grant  authorized  under  tliL'- 
pan  mpv  be  up  to  100  perceiiium  of  the  total 
t^st  Ol  each  project  lor  v.hich  such  grant  js 
made  The  Institute  .shall  require  vnheuever 
feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approvc.l  of  a  graiit 
under  this  part,  that  the  recipient  contribute 
money,  facilities,  or  .-services  to  carry  out  ilie 
jmrpoEes  for  which  the  grant  is  sought. 

"Srr  404.  lai  The  Director  of  th.e  Federal 
B'lrcau  of  Investigation  is  authorized  tc- 
"(1)  establish  a.id  conduct  trainine  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  lavesitgatioi. 
National  Academy  at  Quantico,  Virginia,  to 
provide  at  the  request  of  a  State  or  unit  of 
local  government,  trainhig  for  Slate  and  local 
1..W   enforcemcni   personnel: 

■  (2)  develop  new  or  improved  approaches 
techniques,  sysiems.  equipment,  and  device- 
to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement 
a:!d  criminal  Ju.-tice.  and 

"(31  as.sisi  in  conducting,  at  the  request 
of  a  Slate  or  uint  of  local  eovernmeiu,  local 
a:;d  regional  training  program^  for  the  train- 
ir.g  of  State  and  local  law  eiilorcement  jjer- 
sonnel.  Such  training  shall  be  provided  on!) 
for  persons  actually  employed  as  State  police 
or  highway  patrol,  police  of  a  unit  of  local 
government,  sheriifs  and  the.r  deputies  and 
other  persons  as  the  State  or  un.t  uiav 
nommate  for  police  training  while  such  per- 
s..ns  are  actually  eii.ployed  as  r-mcers  of  -sucx^ 
SMie  or  iinj; 

"(b)  In  ilie  exercise  of  ihe  functions 
powers,  and  duties  established  under  this 
.-ection  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shall  be  under  the  general 
authority   of   the  Attorney   General. 

"Six.  405.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provision  of 
this  section,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
^ct  of  inC5  (79  Slat.  828)  is  repealed- 
Proiiac.  That— 

"(1)  Tlie  Administration,  or  the  Attorney 
Oei.ei.vl  until  such  time  as  tlie  mem'oers  o't 
ilie  Admiiiistration  a:e  appointed,  lo  auihor- 
i-;ed  to  obligate  funds  for  the  coimnuation  o. 
project,  appro- ed  under  the  L.tw  Enfor^e- 
meni  Assistance  Aci  of  19U5  prior  to  the  d  >'e 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  ihai 
such  approval  provided  for  coi.iinuaiioii 

•  |2)  Any  funds  obligated  la.der  sub.-.ec- 
tioii  (1)  of  this  cectiuu  and  all  activnc- 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  review  un- 
der subsection  (3)  ot  this  section  m.iv  bo 
carr.cd  cut  with  lunds  previously  appropr:- 
nied  a;td  lund.-  appri-pnated  pursiian:  to 
this  title 

•.3)  Immediately  upon  e.-iablishmcju  i>' 
the  Adnuiiistiaiion.  it  shall  be  its  duty  i*. 
study,  review  and  evalua'e  protects  and  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Law"  Euicrcemen- 
Assist.tnce  Act  of  Uitio  Cc -it inuatiou  of  proj- 
ects and  programs  under  sub.seclioiis  i  j  i  and 
(2)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  the  discret.ou 
of   The   .•\dminisliaiioii. 

Sic.  AM  Ki)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  t.f 
su)).seciions  |bi  and  ic)  of  this  section,  the 
Admintstratiou  is  auihorued.  after  appropri- 
ate consultation  with  the  Commissioner  of 
iducation.  to  carry  out  programs  of  i.ademlc 
educational  a:--isiauce  to  improve  and 
strengthen  lav  enfor.  emem  ;<nd  crhnmal 
just  ice. 

b)    II;,.  .\diu;!ii.-t:ation   w  auUiort'ed  to 
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enter  into  contracts  to  make,  and  make  pay- 
ments to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
loans,  not  exceeding  $2,200  per  academic  year 
to  anv  per.son,  to  persons  enrolled  on  a  fiill- 
time  basis  m  undergraduate  or  graduate  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  Admnilstration  and 
leading  to  degrees  or  certificates  in  areas  re- 
lated to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tire  or  suitable  for  persons  employed  in  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  jiisnce.  with  spe- 
cial consideration  to  police  or  correctional 
personnel  of  States  or  units  of  general  local 
government  on  acadennc  leave  to  earn  such 
degrees  or  certificates.  Loans  to  persons  as- 
sisted under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
on  such  terms  and  condiiirins  as  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  institution  offering  such 
programs  may  determine,  except  that  the 
Total  amount  of  anv  such  loan,  plus  interr's-. 
shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a  full-time 
Officer  or  employee  of  a  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencv  at  the  rate  of  2.5  per 
centum  of  the  tot<il  amount  of  such  loans 
plus  Interest  for  each  complete  year  of  such 
service  or  its  eriuivalcnt  of  such  service,  as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  .'Xdmin- 
Lstration. 

■■ic)  The  Administration  Is  authorixed  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  make,  ar.d  make, 
payment-s  to  in-titutions  of  higher  education 
for  tuition,  books  and  fees,  lujt  exceeding 
$J50  per  academic  quarter  or  $400  per  se- 
mester for  any  person,  for  officers  of  any  pub- 
licly funded  law  enforcement  agency  enrolled 
on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  in  coiir.-es 
included  in  an  undergraduate  or  graduate 
program  which  is  approved  hy  the  Admin- 
istration and  which  leads  to  a  degree  or 
certificate  in  an  area  related  to  law  enfrrte- 
ment  and  criminal  justice  or  an  area  suitable 
for  persons  employed  m  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  Assistance  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  granted  only  on  behalf  ol  an 
applicant  who  enters  into  an  agreement  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  a  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  agency  employing  such 
applicant  for  a  period  of  two  years  following 
completion  of  any  course  for  which  payments 
are  provided  tinder  this  subsection,  and  in 
the  event  such  service  is  not  completed,  to 
repay  the  full  amount  of  such  payments  on 
such  term.^  and  in  such  manner  as  the  .Ad- 
ministrator  may   pre.-,cribe. 

"Id)  Full-time  ter.chers  or  persons  prep:ir- 
ing  for  careers  a.s  full-time  tea<:hers  of  courses 
related  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jii.-- 
tice  or  suitable  for  per.sons  employed  in  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  ju.stice,  in  in.-~titii- 
tions  of  higher  education  which  are  eligible 
to  receive  fund.^  under  this  .section.  Mtall  be 
eligible  to  receive  a.ssisiance  under  .'riibsec- 
tions  (bi  and  (ci  of  thi:i  section  as  deter- 
mined under  regul;itions  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

"lei  The  .Admmistru'ion  is  anthorii^ed  to 
make  grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with 
institutions  of  iiigher  educa'ion.  or  combina- 
tions of  such  institutions,  to  a.sslst  them  in 
pianiiing.  developing  strengthening,  improv- 
ing, or  carrying  otU  programs  or  projects  for 
the  development  or  demonstration  of  im- 
proved me* hods  of  law  enforccmen"  and 
criminal  ju.'^'ice  education.  Including — 

■  il)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  underEtradu.ite  or  graduate  pro- 
grams in  la'v  enforcem'-Mt  and  criminal  jus- 
tice; 

"i2)  education  and  training  of  faculty 
members: 

'i-U  strengthening  the  law  enforcement 
and  cnnii!ial  ju-tice  aspect:;  nf  courses  lead- 
ing to  an  undergradniite.  graduate,  or  pro- 
ffrssional  degree:   and 

"(4|  resf-arch  into,  and  devclopm'Tit  of, 
me*  hods  of  cdurating  students  or  faciil'y. 
ii.fluding  the  preparation  of  teaching  ma- 
terials and  the  planning  of  curricuiums. 
The  amount  of  a  grant  or  contract  may  be 
up  to  IF)  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
grams and  prr,jects  for  which  a  grant  or  con- 
tract I,  made. 


"if I  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  make,  and  m.ike.  pay- 
ments to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
grants  not  exceeding  $t).5  per  week  to  per.sons 
enrolled  on  a  full-tune  basis  in  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  degree  programs  who  are  ac- 
cepted for  and  serve  in  full-time  internslilps 
111  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
agencies  for  not  less  than  eight  weeks  dur- 
ing any  summer  recess  or  for  any  entire  quar- 
ter or  semester  on  leave  from  tlie  degree  pro- 
gram. 

"Sec.  407.  The  Administration  is  author- 
ized to  develop  and  support  regional  and  na- 
tional training  prngr^ims.  workshops,  and 
seminars  to  Instruct  Stale  and  local  law  cn- 
f'rcement  personnel  in  improved  methods  of 
(lime  prevention  and  reduction  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  cri'ninal  law.  Such  training 
aciuitles  shall  be  designed  to  supplement  and 
improve,  rather  than  siipplunt,  the  training 
activiiies  of  the  State  and  units  of  general 
locil  government,  and  shall  not  duplicate  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Biiieau  of  Iiive:Ui- 
ga!ion  under  .section  404  of  (his  title. 

"Sfc.  408.  (a)  The  A'lmlnisiration  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  support  a  train- 
ing program  for  prosecuting  attorneys  from 
S'ate  and  local  offices  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  organized  critne.  The  program  shall 
be  designed  to  develop  new  or  improved  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  systems,  manuals,  and 
devices  to  strengthen  prosecutive  capabilities 
against  organized  crime. 

"lb)  While  participating  in  the  training 
program  or  traveling  in  connection  with  par- 
ticipation in  the  training  program.  State  and 
lo;al  personnel  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  allowance  in  the  same 
manner  as  prescribed  under  section  5703(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per.sons  em- 
ployed iaiermltlently  in  the  Goverument 
service. 

"IC)    The  cost  of  training  State  and  local 
personnel  under  this  .section  shall  be  provided 
out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  such  training. 
"Part  E — Grants  for  Correctional  Insti- 
tl'tions   and    facilities 
"Sec   451.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  develop  and  implement  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  construction,  ac- 
quisition,   and     renovation    of    correctional 
institutions     and     facilities,     and     for     the 
improvement   of   correctional   programs   and 
practices. 

"Sec.  452  A  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
luider  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  con- 
Ms»ent  with  the  basic  criteria  which  tlie  Ad- 
ministratioti  establishes  tinder  section  454  of 
this  title,  incorporate  Its  application  for  such 
grant  in  the  comprehensive  State  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administration  for  that  fi:scal 
year  In  accordance  with  .section  302  of  this 
title. 

"Sec.  453.  The  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  under  this  part  to  a  State 
planning  agency  if  the  application  incorpo- 
rated in  the  comprehensive  State  plan — 

"(1)  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
program  for  the  construction,  acquisition,  or 
renovation  of  correctional  institutions  and 
facilities  in  the  State  and  the  improvement 
of  correctional  programs  and 
througliout  the  Stale: 

'(2i  provides  satisfactory  a.ssurances  that 
the  control  of  the  funds  and  title  to  prop- 
erty derived  therefrom  shall  be  in  a  public 
agency  for  the  u.ses  and  purposes  provided 
111  this  part  and  that  a  public  agency  will  ad- 
minisier  those  funds  and  that  property: 

"(3)  provides  satisfactory  a.ssurances  that 
the  availability  of  funds  under  this  part  shall 
not  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  under  part  C 
of  this  title  which  a  Slate  would,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  funds  under  ll^is  part,  allocate  for 
purposes  of  tliis  part; 

"(4)  provides  satisfactory  emphasis  on  the 
development  and  operailon  of  community- 


practices 


based  correctional  facilities  and  progri'ms. 
including  diagnostic  services,  halfway  houses, 
probation,  and  other  supervisory  release  pro- 
grams for  preadjudication  and  postadjudica- 
tion  referral  of  delinquents,  youthlul  of- 
fenders, and  first  offenders,  and  communit v- 
oriented  programs  for  the  supervision  of 
p:iroIees: 

"(5)  provides  for  advanced  techniques  In 
the  design  of  institutions  and  facilities: 

■|6)  provides,  where  feasible  and  desira- 
able.  for  the  sharing  of  correctional  institu- 
tions and  facilities  on  a  regional  basis; 

"(7)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  tlmt 
the  personnel  standards  and  programs  of  the 
institutions  and  facilities  will  reflect  ad- 
vaiu.'ed  practices: 

"i8)  provides  satisfactory  a,ssurances  that 
the  State  Is  engaging  in  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  recruiting,  oraaniza- 
tion.  training,  and  education  of  personiit;! 
employed  in  correctional  activities  includ- 
ing those  of  probation,  parole,  and  rehaljili- 
t  at  ion: 

■  lO)  provides  necessary  arrangemen' ;  ii.r 
the  development  and  operation  of  n,iT(  oi  ic 
treatment  programs  In  correctional  Instiiu- 
lions  and  facilities  and  in  connection  wrii 
proha'ion  or  otlier  supervisory  relea.^e  pro- 
grams for  all  persons,  incarcerated  or  on 
parole,  v. ho  are  drug  addicts  or  drug  abuser-., 
and 

"I  10)  complies  with  the  same  require- 
ment CLabhshed  for  comprehen^;ive  State 
plans  under  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  (4i.  i5i. 
iVi,  (8),  i9i,  (10),  (11),  and  ( 12 )  of  sect  ion 
303  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  454.  The  Administration  shall,  aficr 
consullation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  <jf 
Prisons,  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  cri- 
teria for  applicants  and  grantees  under  tins 
part. 

"In  addition,  the  Administration  shall  is- 
sue guidciines  for  drug  treatment  program.s 
in  State  and  local  prisons  and  for  those  to 
which   persons  on  parole  are  assigned. 

'Sec.  455.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated 
Oiu-h  fiscal  year  to  make  grants  under  this 
part  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Administration 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Fifty  per  centum  of  the  funds  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  State  planning 
agencies. 

"I  2)  The  remaining  50  per  centum  of  (lie 
funds  may  be  made  available,  a.s  the  Ad- 
ministration may  determine,  to  Slate  plan- 
ning agencies,  tinius  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  combinations  of  such  units,  ac- 
cording to  the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  the  Administration  determines 
consistent  with  this  part. 

Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  un- 
der this  part  may  be  up  to  90  per  cenlum  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  or  project  for  whi<'h 
such  grant  is  made.  The  non-Federal  funding 
of  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  to  ):f. 
funded  by  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
he  of  money  appropriated  In  the  aggregate 
by  the  .Stale  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  where  a  subgrant  is  to  a  nonprofit 
organ i/n I  ion.  such  organization  shall  pro- 
vide the  non-Federal  share  of  funds.  No 
funds  awarded  under  this  part  may  be  used 
for  land  acquisition. 

"(b)  If  the  Administration  determine.-.,  on 
the  biusis  of  informalion  available  to  u  dur- 
ing any  ILscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
fund.s  granted  to  an  applicant  for  that  fiscal 
year  will  not  be  required  by  ths  applicam 
or  will  '->ecome  available  by  virtue  of  the 
applicaton  of  the  provisions  of  section  509 
of  this  title,  thai  portion  shall  be  available 
for  reallocation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  siib- 
.section  lai  of  this  section. 

"Part  F  Administrative  Provisions 
"Sec  .=;ui.  The  Administration  Is  author- 
ized, after  appropriate  consultation  with 
representatives  of  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  to  establish  sui'li 
rules,     regulations,    and    iiroccdures    lus    are 
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necessary  to  the  exercise  of  Its  function.';. 
and  are  con.sistent  with  the  stated  purpose 
of  this  title. 

"Sec.  502.  The  Administration  may  dele- 
gate to  any  officer  or  official  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  any  officer  of  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  such  functioiis  a;;  it  deems 
appropriate. 

"Src.  503.  The  functions,  pow  t-s,  and  dtities 
specined  in  thi.s  title  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Administration  shall  not  be  iransieired 
elsev.here  in  the  Department  of  Justice  un- 
less speciucaliy  hereafter  aiuiiorized  by  ihc 
Congress. 

"Sec  504.  In  c;irr\  inu  out  lis  lunciious.  the 
Administration,  or  upon  authorn.aiion  of  the 
AdmmisTiation,  any  member  thereol  or  anv 


the  Admiiitstralion  shall  notiiy  such  appli- 
cant or  J  raiuee  that  further  payments  shall 
not  be  made  (or  in  its  discretion  that  furtlier 
pavmeiits  shall  not  be  made  for  activities  in 
which  there  is  such  failure),  until  there  i.- 
no  longer  such  failure. 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  In  carrying  out  tiie  func- 
tions vested  by  this  title  in  the  Administra- 
tion, the  determin:ition.  hndings.  ar.d  con- 
clusion of  the  Administration  shall  be  lin.i; 
and  conclusive  up<  n  all  anplicaiits  except 
a?;  ii?reinaltcr  provided. 

"(b)  ir  the  appiicr-tion  has  be;  n  rrjecied 
or  a!i  applicant  his  been  denied  a  grant  or 
ha.s  had  a  grant,  or  any  portion  of  a  grant, 
discontinued,  rr  lias  b'^en  given  a  g'ant  in  a 
lesser  atnount  th^n  such  applicant  believes 
tppropr;:iic  uitder  the  provisions  of  thi;s  title. 


hearing   exammcr   as.Mgncd   to   or  employed      the   Administration   .sliaii    notify   the   apph- 
bv  the  Administration,  .shall  have  the  power     cant   or  gr:iuiee  of  Us  action  and  set  lorUi 
to  hold   hearings,  sign   and   issue  subpcn  i:  , 
administer  oath-,  examine  wiUic^ses.  and  re- 
ceive evidence  at   any  place  in  the  United 


Stales  it  may  designate 

"Sec.  505    Section   .5314  of  li'Ie  5.  Unite 


ihe  reason  for  tlie  action  tai^cti.  Whenever 
an  applicant  or  grantee  requests  a  heari.ig 
en  a-  iion  t.iken  by  the  Administration  on  an 
application  or  a  grant,  the  AdnunialrHlion. 
or  any  atif'^orized  officer  thereof,  is  author- 


the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  dur- 
ing the  nscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974  antf 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  veais. 

"Sec.  513  To  Insure  that  all  Federal  a- 
sist.mce  to  Slate  and  loci,l  pn,i;ram.s  undt: 
this  title  is  carried  out  in  a  coordina-ed  man- 
ner, the  Admliu.'rtralion  is  autht.rized  to  re- 
quest any  Federal  department  or  agency  to 
supply  such  statistics  data,  program  reports 
and  other  niateri.d  as  the  Administration 
deems  nece.sary  to  carry  out  its  functloi;, 
•inder  this  title.  Each  such  department  or 
agency  is  authorized  to  cooperate  v.ith  the 
Adm  mist  ration  and.  to  the  extent  p.:rnutted 
by  law,  to  fiirnisli  such  maieuals  to  the  .\d- 
mniLstration.  Any  federal  denar-meiit  o: 
agency  e.igaged  m  admuii.-.terinc  program 
related  lo  this  title  ..hall,  to  ti.e  maximun. 
extent  pr.icticable.  con.sult  with  and  sttk  ad- 
vice ircin  the  Admitiisiration  to  uisure  full\ 
ccordinaiEd  etlons,  and  ti.e  Administratloi 
shall  undertake  to  cordmate  such  etiorts. 

■tirx.  514.  The  Administration  inav  arrane*- 
with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 


Slates  Code,   is   amended   by   adtlmg  at   the     iz.d  and  directed   lo'hold'^lch'h^i^ngy^;      formanfr'r^"^^"^.'V:f^''?..^"'..^'^  P"- 


end  thereol  — 

"  '(.05)  Administrator  of  La.t  Enforcement 
Assistance." 

•Sec.  506.  Title  5.  Vuited  Si.Ufs  Code,  is 
amended  as  iollows: 

la)  Section  5315(90)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing 'As.-ociate  AdniiiiLSiraior  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  (2)'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■Depuf,  Adnnnistraior  lor  Policy  De- 
\elopmen''. 

"(b)  Sectifin  £31ti  is  amended  by  addin^:  a' 
the  end  thereof  'Deputy  Adn.iiiistrator  for 
Admini.itration.' 

"(c)  Section  5108(0(10)  is  amended  bv 
deleting  the  woid  'twenty'  and  iiiserti!<.g  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  'twenty-iour'. 


mvesiigatioiis  al  such  times  and  places  as 
ihe  Admiuistratioii  deems  necessary,  follow- 
ing apjiroprii.te  a::d  iideqtiale  notice  to  such 
applicant;  and  t!-,e  findings  of  fact  and  de- 
terminations made  by  tl-.e  .'Vdministration 
with  respect  thereto  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, except  as  otherwise  provided  here!::, 
"(c)  If  such  applicant  is  still  dissaiistica 
with  the  findings  and  determiations  of  Ihe 
Administration,  following  the  notice  and 
hearings,  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  a  request  may  be  ni.-uie  for  re- 
;.carii\L',  under  sueii  regulation!  and  proce- 
dures as  the  Adm.ilL3^ratlon  may  establish 
and  such  anplicani  shall  bo  ;,ffor'ded  an  op- 
portunity to  present  such  additional  infor- 


"Sec    507.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and  matioii  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  and 

classilication  laws,  the  Administration  is  au-  perti:ient  to  liic  matter  involved.  The  fnid- 

thorized  lo  select,  appoint,  cmpicy.  and  ii.x  ins.  and  delermindiijiis  ol  ihe  AdmmisTa- 

compensation  of  sucii  officer.s  and  employees,  li...:,  followring  such  rehciring,  shall  be  final 

including  hearinu- examiners,  as  shall  be  nee-  and   conclusive   upon   all   paities   concerned, 

essarj-   to   carry   out    its   powers   and   duties  tiin-iA  u„  hereafter  provided. 


liiider   this   title. 

"Sec.  508.  Tlie  Aemini  .; i i.iioa  is  autho- 
rized, on  a  reimbursable  b.asis  v.hen  appro- 
priate, to  ti-e  the  available  services,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  faclhties  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  of  other  civilian  or 


"Sec.  511.  (a)  If  any  applicant  or  grantee 
is  diss.itisiied  with  the  .^dmiuistratioirs  final 
action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  its 
application  or  plan  submitted  under  thus 
iille,  or  any  applicant  or  t;raiucc  is  dissatis- 
fied  with   the   Administration's   fin.-xl   action 


military    agei.cies   and    iiistrumentalilies   of     under  st-ction  ,509  or  section  510.  such  appli- 
the^Fedend    Government,   and   to  coop-^rate     cant  t^r  grantee  may.  within  sixty  d.ivs  after 

-  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 


with  the  Department  ol  Justice  and  such 
other  agencies  and  insti  uinenlalltus  in  the 
establishment  and  use  ol  .sei '.  ices,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  facilities  of  the  Admin- 
i.stration.  The  Administration  is  further  au- 
thorized to  confer  with  and  avail  It.self  of 
the  cooperation,  services,  records,  aiid  lacili- 


mau'e  of  any  of  its  functions  ur.aer  tiv^ 
title. 

Siic.  515.  The  AdmhiLstration  is  author- 
ized— 

■  (H)  to  conduct  evaluation  studies  of  tht- 
progiams  and  activities  assisted  under  or  re- 
lated TO  the  p-iiiposes  of  this  litle; 
"(b)  to  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and 
d!st*ii.uiaie  statistics  and  other  inlormatioi. 
on  the  conditic  n  and  progress  of  law  entorce- 
iiient  wiihui  and  without  the  Uniieti 
States;  and 

■■<c)  to  cooperate  with  an  render  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States,  units  of  eenerai 
local  government,  combinations  of  sucli 
States  or  units,  or  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  or 
imernational  agencies  in  matters  relatiut. 
to  law  tiiiorcement  and  criminal  justice 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  thi- 
.section  may  be  expended  by  grant  or  con- 
tract as  the  Administration  niav  determim- 
to   be   appropriate. 

•  Sfc  516  (a)  Payments  under  this  title 
mav  be  made  in  in.stallments  and  in  advance 
or  bv  vay  of  reimbursement,  as  mav  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration,  ai-id  may  be 
used  to  pay  The  trpnsponatlon  and  sub.,i.t. 
ence  expenses  of  persons  attending  confei- 
enc,->s  or  other  assemblages  notwithstandlu 
the  p.-ovisions  of  the  Joint  resolution  entlllca 
■Joint  res,-)lutton  to  prohibit  expenditure  o: 
any  moneys  for  housing.  Iccdm^v  or  trans- 
porting conventions  or  meetings',  npproved 
Fehruarv  2.  1935   (31  USC    55!) 

"(bi   Not  more  than  12  per  tent  urn  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carrv 


S'.ates   court   of   appeals   for   the   circuit    in 
which  such  appluant  or  grantee  is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  c : 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  .Auminisira- 
tion.  The  Administratiou  shall  thereupon  file 
ties  of  State,  municipal,  or  other  local  agen-     in  the  court  the  recoid  of  the  proceedings  on      "ut  the  provisions  of  this  title  mav  be  iVied 
cies.  and  to  iece;ve  and  utilize,  icr  tlie  pur-      which  the  action  of  the  Administration  was      within  anv  one  State  except  that  thl-  llmila- 
pcses  of  this  title,  property  donated  or  trans-     iw-ed.  as  provided  m  section  2112  of  title  28       ^'on  shall  not  applv  to  "tan's  niade  dit  imn 
lerred    lor   the    general    purpo.-.  .=   of   testing     United  States  Code.  to  part  D.  "         ' 

by  anv  o' her  redoi';,l  a-emics.  states,  units  "(b)   The  determinations  and  the  findings  "Sfc.    517.    (a)    The   -Admi-.'s'rat-on    ma- 

of  general  Iwal  government,  public  or  pri-  of  fact  by  the  Administration,  if  S'upported  procure  the  services  of  expe'rts  and  con- 
by  s'ubstanti.Tl  evidence,  sh.all  be  conclusive:  suitants  in  accordance  \\i:h  section"  310"  *o- 
but  the  court,  for  gocd  cau.se  shown,  may  re        """      -     --  •      • 


\ate  agencies  or  organi;-;itions.  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  Individuils  The  Ad- 
minisiratioii  is  also  autl-.orized  to  transfer 
funds  to  the  American  Revolution  liicenien- 
n!;il  Commis-ion  or  any  other  Federal  agencv 
dealing  uith  activities  of  the  P:centen!:ial 
lor  planning  or  coordinating  law  cnrnrce- 
ment  citorts  and  other  appropriate  efforts 
related  lo  Administrnticn  aciivitirs. 

"Sec  509.  \Vhc:;ever  the  Admini-tration. 
after  reasonaiile  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  lo  an  applicant  or  a  grantee  under 
this  title,  finds  that,  with  respect  to  anv 
payments  made  or  to  be  made  under  this 
title,  there  is  a  substantial  laiUire  to  comnl'- 
with  — 

"(a)  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(b)  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  tille;  or 

"(c)  a  plan  or  apiilication  submitted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 


mand  the  case  to  the  Administration  to  take 
further  evidenic.  The  .Admini.-tration  mav 
thereupon  make  r.ew  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modifv  its  previe.tts  a.-tion°and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  rcccrd  of  the  fu;- 
ther  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  or  determinations  sh.Tll  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  bv  substantial 
evidence 

"(c)  Up.in  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Administration  or  to  set  |r  aside, 
111  whole  or  in  part,  riie  judement  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  revie.v  bv  the  Su- 
preme Court  Of  the  Unl'^ed  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  ccrliucatioii  as  provided  in  seeta.n 
1234  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"Sec  512.  Unless  otherwise  specified  i". 
this  title,  the  Admiiiistra'ion  shall  Ciirrv  ou' 


title  5.  United  States  Code,  at  rates  o: 
compensation  for  ittdlvlduals  not  lo  ex.eed 
the  duly  equivalent  cf  the  tale  authorL-ed 
for  GS-18  by  section  5332  of  title  5.  Unitea 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Admini5irati..n  Ls  authorised  to 
.'ppoint.  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  technical  or  other  advUory  committee- 
to  advise  the  .^dminisIration  with  respect  Jo 
the  admini.-.' ration  of  ihii;  title  a>  ii  deenr- 
neccssary.  Members  of  ihose  commitieco  no: 
o;herwise  in  the  employ  of  the  Unued  Suite-, 
vhile  en.-.-iged  in  advising  the  Admiiiislrati.ui 
or  attending  meetings  of  the  committee- 
shall  be  compensated  at  rates  to  be  fi.xed 
hr  the  .Administration  but  not  to  cx.ced 
th?  daily  equiv.ilent  of  the  rate  authorU-ed 
for  OS  13  by  section  5332  of  tiUe  5  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  and  while  away  from 
home  or  r«v:iil:tr  \i\a-'i  of  busiiu'ss  \\-e\-  mav 
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be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Incluciing  per 
cliem  lu  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
.section  5703  of  such  title  5  for  persons  in  the 
C'lovernment  service  employed  intermittently. 
■jjEc.  518.  (a)  Nothlnt;  contained  in  this 
title  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  anv  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  ol  the  United  State.s  to  e.vercise 
any  direction  supervision,  or  control  over 
any  police  force  or  any  other  law  cnforce- 
nienr  and  criminal  jiustice  agency  of  any 
^•ate  ur  any  political  subdivi.^ion  thereof. 

"ibi  Notwithstaiidint:  anv  other  provision 
of  law.  nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
be  oon.strued  to  authorize  the  Admini.stra- 
tion  (1)  to  require,  or  condiiion  tlie  avail- 
ability or  amount  of  a  ^raiu  upon,  the  adop- 
tion by  an  applicant  or  prantee  inider  this 
title  of  a  percentage  ratio,  cjunta  sy.stem.  or 
other  program  to  achieve  racial  balance  or  to 
eliminate  racial  imbalance  in  any  law  en- 
forcement agency,  or  (2)  to  deny  or  di.s- 
continue  a  grant  because  of  the  refiisal  of  an 
applicant  or  grantee  under  this  title  to  adopt 
iiucli  a  ratio,  sy.stem.  or  other  program. 

■■ic)(l)  No  person  in  any  State  shall  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  niitional  origin,  or 
se.v  be  excluded  from  participation  in.  bo 
denied  the  benetits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activitv 
lunded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  title. 

■•(2i  Whenever  the  Administration  deter- 
mines that  a  State  government  or  any  'tint  of 
general  local  government  ha.s  failed  to  complv 
with  sub.section  (ch  1 )  or  an  applicable  regu- 
lation, it  shall  notify  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State  of  the  noncompliance  and  shall  re- 
quest the  chief  executive  to  secure  compli- 
ance. If  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such 
notitication  the  chief  executive  fails  or  re- 
luses  to  secure  compliance,  the  Administra- 
tion IS  authoriiied: 

"(A)  to  institute  an  appropriate  civil  ac- 
tion: 

■  iB)  to  exercise  the  powers  and  functions 
pursuant  to  title  VI  ot  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  use.  2000di; 

•iC)  to  e.xercise  the  powers  and  functions 
provided  in  .section  509  of  tins  title:  or 

"iD)  to  take  such  other  action  as  niav  be 
provided  by  law. 

■"13)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  State  government  or 
unit  of  local  government  is  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  in  violation  of  tlie  pro\i- 
Sions  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  anv  appronnato 
United  States  district  court  for  such  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  mcluduig  nijunctive 
relief. 

■Sec.  519.  On  or  before  December  :il  of 
each  year,  tl'.e  Adniiiii.--t ration  .shall  report 
to  'be  President  and  to  the  Coiigre.-,s  on  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  mle 
during  tlie  preceding  ti.scal  year. 

•Sec.  520.  niere  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1000.000.000  for  tlie  fiscal  ve-ir 
ending  June  30,  1974:  *1.250,O(jO.O00  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1975:  Sl.oOO.OOO.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  197G- 
$1.7.50.000,000  fr.r  the  fi.-ca!  vear  ending 
June  30.  1977:  and  ■■i2  000.000.000  for  the  iiscal 
year  ending  June  3.  1978  Funds  appropriated 
for  any  fi.scal  year  iiiav  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  expended  Beginning  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  I'i72.  and  in  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  there  shall  be  allocated 
for  the  purposes  of  part  E  an  amount  equal 
to  no'.  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
allocated  for  the  purpo.-es  of  part  C. 

'  Srr  521.  la)  Each  recipient  of  assi  tance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Administration  .-.hall  prescribe,  including 
record.s  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  a.ssistance  is  Riven  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cast  of  the 
p:,/'.t    or    undertaking    supplied    by    other 
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sources,  and  stich  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

■■|b)  The  Administration  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  .shall 
have  access  for  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nations to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received  under  this  title. 

••ic)  The  provisions  of  this  .section  shall 
apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance  under 
this  Act.  whether  by  direct  grant  or  contract 
from  the  Admini-straiion  or  by  subgrant  or 
subcontract  from  primary  grantees  or  co>i- 
tr.ictors  of  the  .Administration. 

•'Sec.  522.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting 
'law  enforcement  facilities.'  immediatelv 
after  •transportation  facilities.' 

'•Sr:c.  523.  Any  funds  made  available  under 
parts  B,  C.  and  E  prior  to  July  1.  1973,  which 
are  r.ot  obligated  by  a  State  may  be  \ised 
to  provide  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  any  program  or  project.  The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  any  such  program  or 
project  .shall  be  of  money  appropriated  in 
the  nsgregate  by  the  State  or  units  or  gor.eral 
local  government. 

•■.Sfc.  524.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  Fed- 
eral law  other  than  this  title,  no  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government,  or  anv 
recipient  of  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  sliall  xise  or  reveal  any  research 
or  statistical  information  furnished  under 
this  title  by  any  person  and  identifiable  to 
any  specific  private  person  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ob- 
tained in  accordance  with  this  title.  Copies 
'if  such  information  shall  be  immune  from 
Ir-ual  process,  and  shall  not.  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  furnishing  such  in- 
formation, be  admitted  as  evidence  or  n.sed 
iVir  any  purpose  in  any  action,  suit,  or  other 
judicial   or   administrative   proceedings. 

"lb)  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
ordr>r  issued  thereunder,  .shall  be  fined  not  to 
exceed  $10,000.  In  addiiton  to  any  other  pen- 
alty imposed  by  law. 

•Sec.  525.  The  last  two  sentences  of  section 
203in)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
istrat^ive  Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  are 
amended  as  follows:  'In  addition,  under  .such 
co.^pcratlve  agreements,  and  subject  to  such 
other  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  He:Uth.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  or  the  Administrator.  La-.v  En- 
f./rccment  A.ssistance  Administration,  surplus 
property  which  the  Administrator  may  ap- 
prove for  donation  for  use  in  any  State  for 
purposes  of  law  enforcement  programs,  edii- 
caiion,  public  health,  or  civil  defense,  or  for 
research  for  any  such  purpo.ses.  pursuant  to 
sub.section  (Jli3)  or  (i)(4),  may  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  agency  after  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  the  Director  or  the 
Administrator,  Law  Enforcment  Assistance 
Administration  that  such  property  is  neces- 
.sary  to.  or  would  facilitate,  the  effective  op- 
eration of  the  State  agency  in  performing  its 
functions  in  connection  with  such  program. 
Upon  a  determination  by  tlie  Secretary  or 
the  Director  or  Administrator.  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Assistance  Administration,  that  such 
action  is  neces.sary  to,  or  would  facilitate,  the 
elite;  ive  u.se  of  such  surplus  property  made 
available  under  the  terms  of  a  cooperative 
agreement,  title  thereto  may  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator  be  vested  in  the 
St.i'.e  agency.' 

■p.ART  G — Definitions 
•  Skc.  GOl.  As  u.sed  in  this  title — 
"(a)  'Law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice' means  any  activity  pertaining  to  crime 
l-rcvention,  c:>nlrol  or  reduction  of  the  en- 
forcement of  ihe  criminal  law.  including,  but 
not  limited  to  police  efforts  to  prevent,  con- 


trol, or  reduce  crime  or  to  apprehend  crim- 
inals, activities  of  courts  having  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  related  agencies  (including 
prosecutorial  and  defender  services),  activi- 
ties of  corrections,  probation,  or  parole  au- 
thorities, and  programs  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention, control,  or  reduction  of  juvenile 
delinquency  or  narcotic  addiction. 

■■ib)  ■Organized  crime'  mean.s  the  unlawful 
aciviiips  of  the  members  of  a  highly  orga- 
nized, disciplined  association  engaged  m 
supplying  illegal  goods  and  .services,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  gambling,  prastitution. 
loan  sharking,  narcotics,  labor  racketeering, 
und  other  unlawfnl  activities  of  members  of 
such  organizations. 

•■(C)  -Stato^  mean.s  any  St.ite  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth lA  Puerto  Rico,  and  anv  territory 
or  po.s.session  of  the  United  States'. 

•id)  'Unit  of  general  local  government' 
me.ins  any  city,  county,  township,  town, 
borough,  parish,  village,  or  other  general  pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State,  an  In- 
dian tribe  which  performs  law  enforcement 
functions  as  determined  by  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Interior,  or.  for  the  purpo.se  of  assistance 
eligibility,  any  agency  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Unnbia  government  or  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment performing  law  enforcement  func- 
tions in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
activities  of  such  agencies  mav  be  used  to 
provide  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
programs  or  projects  funded  under  this  title- 
Proiidcd,  hoicevcr.  That  such  a.s.sistance 
eligibility  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  transfer  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970. 

'■(e)  'Combination'  as  applied  to  States 
or  units  of  general  local  government  means 
any  grouping  or  joining  together  of  such 
States  or  units  for  the  purpose  of  preparing, 
developing,  or  implementing  a  law  enforce- 
ment plan. 

"(f)  'Construction'  means  the  erection,  ac- 
quisition, expansion,  or  repair  (but  not  in- 
cluding minor  remodeling  or  minor  repairs i 
of  new-  or  existing  buildings  or  other  physical 
facilities,  and  the  acquisition  or  installation 
of  initial  equipment  therefor. 

■■|g)  'Slate  organized  crime  prevention 
cotincil'  means  a  council  compo.sed  of  no' 
more  than  .seven  per.sons  established  pur- 
suant to  State  law  or  established  by  tlie  cliief 
executive  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  or  an  existing  agency  .so  designated, 
which  council  shall  be  broadly  representa- 
tive of  law  enforcement  olficial.s  within  such 
State  and  whose  members  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  experience,  shall  be  knonledge- 
able  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  orga- 
nized crime. 

••|h)  'Metropolitan  area^  means  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  subject,  however,  to  such  modifi- 
cations and  extensions  as  the  Administra- 
tion may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

'■(1)  -Public  agency'  means  any  Stale,  unit 
of  local  government,  combination  of  such 
States  or  units,  or  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(j)  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means  any  such  institution  as  defined  by 
-section  1201  la)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  use.  1141(a)).  subject,  how- 
ever, to  such  modifications  and  extensions 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

"(k)  Coinmunity  service  officer^  means  any 
citizen  with  the  capacity,  motivation,  in- 
tegrity, and  stability  to  assi.st  in  or  perform 
police  work  but  who  may  not  meet  ordinary 
standards  for  employment  as  a  regular  police 
oHicer  selected  from  the  immediate  IcK-allty 
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of  the  police  department  of  -.vhich  he  is  to  be 
a  part,  and  meeting  such  other  qualilications 
promulgated  in  regulations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 501  as  the  Administration  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  section  301  ib)  (7i  and  this  Act. 

•■(1)  The  term  •correctional  institution  or 
facility'  means  any  place  lor  the  confinement 
or  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  offenders  or  in- 
dividuals charged  with  or  convicted  of  cnmi- 
nal  offenses. 

•'i  m)  The  term  'comprehensue^  me.iiis  that 
the  plan  must  be  a  total  and  integrated 
analysis  of  the  problems  regarding  the  la'.v 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  system 
v.ithin  the  State.  Goals,  priorities,  and  .stand- 
ards must  be  established  m  the  plan.  The 
plan  must  address  methods,  organization, 
and  operational  performance:  phw-icul  and 
human  resources  necessary  to  accomplisii 
crime  prevention,  identification,  detection. 
and  apprehension  of  suspects:  adjudication: 
custodial  treatment  of  suspects  and  offend- 
ers: and  Institutional  and  nonius;  itutuiiial 
rehabilitative  measures. 

"Part  H — Crimin.\l  Pfn.\ltif:s 
'Sec.  651.  'Wlioever  embezzles,  willfullv 
misapplies.  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  or  en- 
deavors to  embezzle,  willfully  misnppiv.  steal, 
or  obtain  by  fraud  any  funds,  as.sels.  or 
property  v,-hich  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or 
contract  or  other  form  of  assistance  pursuant 
to  this  title,  whether  received  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  Administration,  or  whoever 
receives,  conceals,  or  retains  such  funds. 
assets,  or  property  with  intent  to  convert 
such  funds,  as.sets.  or  property  to  his  use  or 
gain,  knowing  such  funds,  assets,  or  property 
have  been  embezzled,  willfullv  misapplied, 
.stolen,  or  obtained  by  fraud,  snail  be  hiied 
not  more  than  ilO.OOO  or  imprisoned  for  no-, 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

•'Src.  652.  Whoever  knowmylv  and  wiUfully 
falsifies,  conceals,  or  cover,  tip  bv  trick, 
scheme,  or  device,  any  material  fact  in  anv 
application  for  assistance  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  or  in  any  records  required 
to  be  maintained  pursuant  to  tins  iitie  shall 
be  subject  to  prosecution  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1001  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

'Si-c.  653.  Any  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice  program  or  project  underwritten, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any  grant,  or  contract 
or  other  form  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
title,  whether  received  directlv  or  indirectly 
from  the  Administration,  shall  he  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  371  o!  title  18 
United  States  Cixle. 
'  P.^RT   I — Attorney   Generals   Anni  ai.   Ri - 

PORT     OF     FEDER.AL     LaW     ENF<  .HC  E  .ME.N  1      AND 

Criminal  Justice  Activities 

■'Sec.  670.  The  Attorney  General,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  oilicials  in  the 
agencies  involved,  within  90  davs  of  the  end 
of  each  fi.scal  year  shall  submit'to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  Annual  Report 
of  Federal  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Activities  setting  forth  the 
programs  conducted,  expenditure.-,  innde.  re- 
mits achieved,  plans  developed,  :,nd  prob- 
lems discovered  in  the  operations  and  co- 
'irclination  of  the  various  Federal  assistance 
protrams  relating  to  crime  prevention  and 
control,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  the  Narcotic-,  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  1968.  the  Gun  Control  Act 
1968,  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964.  title 
XI  of  the  Organized  Crime  Coirrol  .Act  of 
1970  (relating  to  the  regulation  ot  explo- 
sives), and  title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (relat- 
ing to  wiretapping  and  elect  runic  surveil- 
lance) ." 

Sec.  3.  If  the  provision.'-  ol  any  part  of  this 
Act  are  found  invalid  or  any  amendments 
made  thereby  or  the  application  thereof  to 
anv  person  or  circumstances  be  held  invalid, 
the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and  their 


application  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  atlected  tlieretjy. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
t  he  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  atiicndfiient.  iti  tiie  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  is  to  authorize  the 
continuation  of  the  Ju.stice  Department's 
Law  Enforcement  As.sstance  Adminis- 
tration iLEAAi  for  another  5  years  be- 
yond June  30  of  tliis  year,  v.lien  the  ini- 
tial 5-year  authorization  provided  for  in 
the  1968  Safe  Streets  Act  expires.  The 
amendment  also  make.s  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  structure  of  LEAA  and 
in  its  autlionty  and  respon.sibilities. 
Tliese  changes  are  based  upon  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  formulated  after  hearings  on 
June  5  and  6  during  which  testimony 
w  as  received  from  the  Attorney  General, 
several  Members  of  Congress,  and  nu- 
merous individuals  and  organizations 
familiar  with  LEAA  and  the  Nation's 
crime  problem.  The  legislation  also  draw.s 
substantially  on  the  House-pas.sed  bill. 
H.R.  81,52.  which  resulted  from  9  days  of 
hearings  before  t!ie  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Like  the  House  bill,  this  amendment 
does  not  substantially  alter  the  basic 
block  grant  structure  of  LEAA.  but  in- 
stead .seeks  to  imjirove  the  agency's  ex- 
isting structtue  by  rectifying  some  of  liie 
problems  that  have  come  to  light  since 
the  last  oversight  hearings  and  amenda- 
tory legislation  in  1970.  The  ma.ior  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  may  be  briefly  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

First.  Administration:  All  policy  and 
administrative  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Administrator.  The  two  A.ssociat-e  Ad- 
ministrators are  rejjlaced  by  a  Deputv 
Administrator  for  Policy  Develomnem 
and  a  Deputy  for  Administrative  Man- 
agement. 

Second.  Public  accountability:  Open 
meeting  and  records  access  provisions 
are  added. 

Third.  State  planning  function:  The 
minimum  planning  allocation  to  each 
State  is  increa.sed  from  $100,000  to  $200.- 
000.  Regional  planning  boards  are  re- 
quired to  include  a  ma.iority  of  local  e:>;- 
ecutive  officials. 

Fourth.  Matching  requirements:  non- 
ca.sh  match  has  been  eliminated.  Pans 
B,  planning;  C,  action:  and  E.  correc- 
tions, are  now  all  governed  by  a  10  per- 
cent cash-match  requirements.  Match 
funds  must  be  appropriated  in  the  ag- 
gregate by  governmental  units  or  pro- 
vided by  nonprofit  organizations  when 
the  nonprofit  oiganization  is  the  grant- 
ee. State  buy-in  provisions  are  retained 
for  past  C  and  added  to  parts  B  and  E. 

Fifth.  Comprehensive  plan:  More  spec- 
ificity has  been  added  to  the  deftnitioti 
of  a  ■comprehensive  Slate  plan."  A  max- 
imum of  90  days  is  provided  for  LEAA 
approval  or  disajiproval  of  plans. 

Sixth.  Discretionary  program :  Author- 
ity to  make  direct  i^rants  to  nonprofit 
organizations  is  piovided.  All  match  has 
been  specified  to  be  10  iieicent  cash 
match.  Authority  to  make  .urants  to 
multi-State  planning  bodies — councll- 
of  government— IS  provided.  Funding  in- 
centives for  coordination  are  added. 


Seventh.  Law  enforcement  education 
program:  Benefits  for  law  enforcement 
students  and  interns  have  been  in- 
crea.sed. Another  amendment  provides 
that  a  recipient  of  the.se  funds  need  not 
remain  in  tiie  same  law  enforcement 
agency  to  retain  eligibility  for  benefits. 

Eighth.  Correctional  program:  New  re- 
quirements have  been  added  relating  to 
narcotics  treatment  programs. 

Ninth.  Accountability:  Tlie  standard 
of  State  accountability  iias  'oeen  u;)- 
graded  and  additional  requirements  for 
LEA.A  evaluation  authority  and  resjjon- 
sibility  liave  been  added. 

Tenth.  Civil  rigiits:  The  provi.sions  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  are  mcor- 
poraled  alont;  with  tiie  optional  remedies. 

Eleventh.  Confidential  information- 
New  confidentiality  provisions  have  been 
added  to  protect  statistical  and  rcseaicii 
information  received  for  research  put- 
poses. 

Twelfth.  Criminal  penalties:  New  lan- 
guage relating  to  criminal  •endeavors  ' 
as  '.'.ell  as  completed  acts  has  been  added 

Tlurteentii.  Authorization:  A  5-year 
autltonzation  is  provided  with  provision 
for  uutlionzed  funding  from  SI  billion  to 
S12  billion  over  the  o-year  period. 

RETENTION  OF  BLOCK  GRANT  STRUC  riRF 

Mr.  President,  the  .subcommittee  re- 
ceived numerous  proposals  to  make  ma- 
jor alterations  in  the  basic  sti^ucture  of 
LEAA.  These  proposals  ranged  from  the 
admini-trations  proiiosal  for  special  rev- 
enue sharing  for  law  enforcement,  whicii 
would  merge  grants  for  planning,  action 
and  corrections  programs  into  one  an- 
nual revenue  sharing  payment  to  eacii 
State  with  greatly  reduced  Federal  direc- 
tion and  supervision,  to  various  proposals 
to  i^rovide  for  sizable  direct  grants  to 
the  major  cities  outside  the  block 
grar.t  system.  However,  a  ma.iontv  of  the 
subcommittee  felt  that  the  State-ori- 
ented block  grant  approach  devi.sed  in 
1968  and  reaffirmed  in  1970  has  worked 
reasonably  well  on  balance  and  should 
be  retained. 

The  special  retenue  sharing  proiJostil 
would  have  merged  the  .separate  plan- 
mng  grants  now  awarded  annually  to 
eacli  State  into  the  single  annua!  leveiuie 
sharing  payment  to  eacli  Slate  and  would 
hnve  deleted  the  existing  requirement 
that  VM:\\  maintain  a  separate  iilanniug: 
agency  for  law  enforcement ,  requiring 
instead  that  each  State  merely  have  a 
•planning  process, ■  The  proposal  also 
would  ha\e  eliminated  the  requirement 
that  each  State's  comprehensive  plan 
for  law  enforcement  improvement  be  ap- 
proved annually  by  LEAA, 

Mr,  President,  the  .sepaiate  planning 
agency  for  law  enforcement  that  now 
exists  in  every  State  is  perhap.s  the  ma.ior 
accomplishment  of  LEAA  and  no  change 
in  the  lecislation  should  be  contemplated 
that  would  i)ermit  these  lilanning  agen- 
cies to  be  merged  into  planning  agencie.s 
for  other  State  functions  or  otherwi.se 
dilute  the  States'  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning capability  In  the  same  vein.  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  the  planning  proc- 
ess should  not  be  eliminated:  it  should 
be  retained  and  strengthened. 

The  .subcommittee  sub.stitute  does  jUst 
that  It  continues  the  annual  ulan  ap- 
pio\al  respousibilit>  witii  the  additional 
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provision  that  a  plan  not  be  approved 
unless  LEAA  finds  that  it  reflects  a 
"(ittermined  effort"  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice throughout  the  State.  The  amend- 
ment also  broadens  the  definition  of  the 
tenn  'comprehensive'  as  it  relates  to 
State  plans  and  adds  the  words  "and 
(  nminal  justice"  after  the  term  "law  en- 
forcement" wherever  it  appears  in  the 
LEAA  statute.  The  net  effect  of  the.'-e 
changes  is  to  make  LEAA  more  account- 
able for  enforcing  high  standards  of  law 
enforcement  and  crmiinal  justice  plan- 
iiinp  m  the  States. 

The  plan  approval  function  Ls  in  a  r^rtl 
.sense  the  keystone  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  and  LEAA  should  fully  exerci.se  the 
leverage  provided  by  that  authority  :n 
order  to  require  each  State  to  devise  a 
truly  comprehensive  plan  tliat  reflects  a 
balanced  and  inteprrated  eflort  to  address 
all  of  the  needs  of  the  State,  including 
specifically  the  needs  of  the  court  sys- 
tem and  correctional  syst-cm  as  well  as 
tho.se  of  the  public. 

The  subcommittee  rejected  the  pro- 
pc^als  for  direct  grants  to  cities,  as  it 
has  done  m  the  past,  this  year  because 
sui  h  grants  are  not  necessary  either  to 
sijeed  up  the  flov;  ol  LEA.A  funds  or  to 
redre-^s  fund  di.s'ribution  inequities  that 
dL-advantage  the  cities.  On  tlie  first 
j)oint.  fund  flow,  proponents  of  the  pro- 
posals for  direct  tyrants  to  citit.-  main- 
tained, as  have  critics  of  the  block  grant 
program  since  soon  after  its  inception, 
that  the  State  planning  agencies  con- 
stitute bureiiucratic  bottlenecks  tliat 
dorr  the  distribution  "pipchne"  and  pie- 
vent  LEAA  funds  from  reaching  the 
cities  where  they  are  most  desperately 
needed.  The  statistics  do  not  .substanti- 
ate tlii.>>  cntici.sm.  I  refer  to  the  date  con- 
tained ui  the  pubhcation,  "State  of  the 
States  on  Crime  and  Ju.^^tice."  an  analy- 
sis of  State  admini-tralion  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  by  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Criminal  Ju.stice  Planning  Ad- 
mii.:- irator.--.  This  report  was  submitted 
duimg  tlie  hearings  by  Charles  L.  Owen, 
chairman  of  tiie  conference,  who  is  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Kentucky  LEAA 
State  Plannint'  Agency. 

Tins  report  sJiows  that  the  State 
planning  agencies  have  been  av.ardin- 
funds  to  local  subgrantees  in  a  timely 
fashion  and  that  the  fund  flow  problem 
arises  from  the  mabiiity  of  local  units  to 
expend  the  money  on  subgnuit  projects 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

As  of  December  3L  1972.  the  State 
planning  agencies  had  awardetl  to  sub- 
grantees  5,5  percent  of  fi.scal  year  1971 
funds  and  68  percent  of  fiscal  year  1D72 
funds.  However,  their  subgrantees, 
mostly  local  governments,  had  actually 
withdrawn  fur  expenditure  only  64  per- 
cent of  fi.scal  year  1971  funds  and  20 
percent  of  fiscal  year  1972  funds.  Mr 
President,  tiiese  are  cold,  hard  statistical 
facUs,  and  they  persuade  me  that  the 
critics  of  the  block  grant  structure  who 
favor  direct  grants  to  cities  have  been 
criticizing  the  State  planning  atencics 
for  shortcomings  that  should  be  blamed 
on  th(;  cities. 

The  other  familiar  criticism  of  the 
block  grant  approach  is  that  the  State 
planning  agencies  do  not  allocate  suflfi- 
i-icul    fund',    to    the    large    citus    vl.'ie 
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much  of  the  crime  problem  is  physically 

coiicentrated,  and  that  the  remedy  for 

this  is  direct  grants  to  cities  based  at 
\c-o.>X  in  part  on  crime  statistics.  Again, 

the  statistics  do  not  supjxirt  this  criti- 
cism. 

The  "State  of  the  States"  report  amplv 
reveals  that  the  States  hove  allocated 
appropriate  shares  of  LEAA  funds  to  the 
high   crimo   urban   are;vs.   During  fi.'^cal 
years    1969    through    1972.    these   areas, 
whirli  contain  about  49  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  and  about  70  percent 
of  reported  serious  crimes,  received  an 
average  of  almost  65  percent  of  all  LEAA 
funds  available  for  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. Ill  the  la'^t  year  of  that  period,  fis- 
cal year  1972.  the  high  rrune  cities  re- 
ceived over  71  percent  of  the  funds.  Sig- 
nificantly, this  is  a  substantially  greater 
share  than  they  would  be  entitled  to  un- 
der the  population-crime  statistics  for- 
mula.s  included  in  a  number  of  the  pro- 
posals for  direct  city  grants.  On  the  basi.; 
of  these  statistics,  the  House  Commit- 
tee's  studies,    and    othf-r   testimony   re- 
feived  during  our  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee concluded  that  the  existint  block 
grant   structure,   with   its   pass-through 
retiuirenient  and  its  cm:)hasis  on  high 
crime  areas  has  delivered  an  appropriate 
sliaie  of  funds  to  the  large  cities.  The 
suljconimittee.  therefore,  voted  to  retain 
th"  existing  structure. 

However,  we  have  made  a  few  changes 
in  the  art  that  .should  help  to  a.ssurc  the 
continued  flow  of  adequate  funds  to 
cities.  The  present  act  requires  that  40 
percent  of  a  State's  planning  funds  must 
be  pas.-ed  through  to  units  of  local  gov- 
pn-,ment,  and  a  subrommittee  amend- 
ment increa.ses  the  minimum  planning 
fund-  to  each  State  from  $100,000  to 
S200.000. 

The  act  also  provides  that  before  a 
State  plan  can  be  approved,  it  must  as- 
sure an  allocation  of  adequate  a.sslstance 
to  deal  with  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  problems  in  areas  character- 
ized by  both  high  crime  incidence  and 
higii  law  enforcement  and  criminal  uis- 
tice  activity. 

Other  subcommittee  amendments  pro- 
Mde  fundinc  incentives  for  lor  alities  that 
coordinate  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  activities  with  other  locali- 
ties, even  where  .such  coordination  is 
achieved  over  a  multistate  region.  Final- 
ly. I  note,  it  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  State  planning  agencies  to  fund  lo- 
calities for  a  package  of  programs  and 
Iirojects  as  well  as  simply  for  single  pro- 
r;rams  or  protects  on  an  individual  basis. 

PI..fN    APPROVAL    TIME    IIMITS 

The  subcommittee  has  incorporated 
provLsions  suggested  by  Senator  Tunney 
to  speed  up  the  flow  of  funds.  It  has  been 
provided  tiiat  LEAA  must  approve  or  dis- 
aj>))rove  a  State  plan  within  90  days  after 
Its  submission  or  the  plan  shall  be 
deemed  approved.  Similarly,  each  State 
plan  mast  contain  procedures  that  as- 
sure that  .ipplications  to  the  State  by 
lo.al  uniLs  sliall  be  approved  or  disap- 
proved—together  with  the  reasons  for 
(iisapproval— within  90  days  or  deemed 
approvfd.  Comiiliance  witli  these  changes 
sliould  not  be  overly  difficult  for  either 
I.EAA  or  the  State  planning  agencies 
.'pnd  .'•hould  lielp  to  .speed  uj)  fund  flow. 


MATCHING     REQriHEMENTS 

The  subcommittee  has  revised  the  act's 
matching  requirements.  Except  for  con- 
struction projects,  which  remain  at  the 
50  percent  matching  level  provided  in  the 
present  act,  all  non-Federal  matcli  is  re- 
duced from  25  percent  of  total  project 
costs  to  10  percent  of  project  costs.  This 
new  90  to  10  matching  ratio  will  now 
apply  to  all  grant  programs  that  require 
matcli— part  B  planning  grants,  part  C 
block  grants,  pari  C  discretionary  grants 
and  part  E  grants  for  corrections  im- 
provements. The  subcommittee  bill  re- 
quires that  this  10  percent  non-Federal 
share  of  project  costs  be  contributed  in 
cash  as  opposed  to  donated  service^  or 
other  forms  of  "soft  match."  Tlie  effect 
of  this  cliange  is  to  ehminate  "bookkeep- 
ing match,"  which  adds  nothing  to  the 
actual  expenditures  on  a  program  while 
keeping  tiie  le\el  of  cash  match  where 
It  was  under  the  1970  amendments. 

rUY-IN 

The  State  'buy-in"  has  been  increa  ;ed 
from  25  percent  to  50  percent  for  part  C 
grants  and  from  0  to  50  percent  for  pan 
B  grants.  Tlius,  the  States  will  now  be 
required  to  contribute,  in  the  aggregate 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  local  .share  ol 
the  costs  of  both  planning  and  action 
programs. 

AGCREGATE     M.^TCII     AND     EUV-IN 

The  subcommittee  retained  language 
providing  that  cash  matches  shall  be 
appropriated  in  the  aggregate,  so  tliat  a 
governmental  unit  need  show  onlv  that 
Its  total  gi-ants  under  the  act  do  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  llie  cost  of  jirogTams 
and  projects  undertaken,  rather  than  be- 
ing required  to  demonstrate  tliat  there  is 
a  10-percent  match  for  each  of  its  pro- 
grams and  projects.  The  State  "buv-in" 
provisions,  w  ith  respect  to  funds  pa.s.sed 
through  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment under  part  B  or  C.  arc  also  written 
m  the  "aggregate."  This  means  that  a 
State  is  not  obhgated  to  buy  into  any 
specific  program  or  project.  Ratiier.  a 
State  may  pick  and  choose  which  pro- 
grams or  projects  and  whose  programs 
or  jirojecis  to  assi.st.  provided  that  the 
total  of  such  a.ssistance  equals  at  Ir-a'-i 
50  percent  of  the  total  of  all  local  obli- 
gations with  respect  to  the  funds  passed 
through.  This  flexibility  is  believed  de- 
sirable so  that  each  State  may  decide 
which  units  of  general  local  government 
within  the  State  are  in  greateht  financial 
need  and  render  assistance  accordmgly. 

RETROACTIVITY    OF    SOFT    MATfH    EM>:INAT1.1N 

In  view  of  the  subcommittee's  con- 
clusion regarding  the  undesirabilify  of 
requiring  ".soft  match,"  the  subcommit- 
tee also  eliminated  the  soft  match  with 
regard  to  funds  made  available  under 
parts  B,  C,  and  E  prior  to  July  1,  1973 
which  have  not  been  obligated— or  were 
obligated  and  later  deobligated— by  the 
States  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  making  awards.  Such  funds  may 
provide  up  to  90  percent  of  tl>e  cost  of 
any  program  or  project. 

It  is  ex}:)ect€d  that  the  administra- 
tion, however,  will  not  provide  in  excess 
of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  con- 
struction program  or  project  funded  un- 
der part  C  lest  these  nonobligated  fund.s 
become  more  "desirable "  than  funds 
made  available  after  July  1,  1973. 
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In  the  case  of  planning  grants  to  re- 
;;ional  planning  units,  the  matching  re- 
quirement has  been  eliminated  entirely 
tiius  authorizing  100-percent  planning 
grants  to  such  units.  This  is  one  of 
several  changes  in  the  law  designed  to 
encourage  regional  cooperation  and 
planning.  As  noted  above.  LEA.A  w  ill  now 
be  required  to  allocate  discretionary 
funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  in- 
centives to  such  regional  cooperatne 
undertakings.  In  addition,  tlie  subcom- 
mittee has  provided  that  a  majority  of 
the  membership  of  regional  planning 
units  shall  be  elected  local  executive 
officials,  thus  increasing  local  partici- 
pation and  responsibility  on  such  plan- 
ning boards. 

MISCELI.ANrOl-.S 

The  subcommittee  has  also  made 
numerous  changes  to  strengthen  and 
improve  existing  LEAA  programs  and  re- 
sponsibility. Part  E,  tlie  special  section 
added  in  1970  to  a.ssure  adequate  atten- 
tion to  corrections  programs,  has  been 
amended  to  require  plans  submitted  bv 
the  States  pursuant  to  the  part  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  and  oijeration 
of  narcotic  treatment  programs  in  cor- 
rectional institutions,  and  to  require 
LEAA  to  i.ssue  regulatiop.s  to  guide  the 
States  in  this  important   area. 

Also  retained  and  strengthened  is 
LEEP,  the  law  enforcement  education 
program.  The  subcommittee  has  rai.sed 
tlie  amout  of  funds  that  may  be  pro- 
vided to  LEEP  students  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  A  similar 
increase  has  been  authorized  for  the 
internship  program  added  to  the  act  in 
19  <0  by  an  amendment  iniroducpd  bv 
Senator  Kennedy. 

The  subcommittee  added  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Taft  to  remo\e 
the  requirement  that  a  LEEP  recipient 
must  remain  with  the  law  enforcement 
agency  where  he  was  emploved  during  his 
LEEP  studies  in  order  to  earn  cancella- 
tion of  his  LEEP  debts.  The  amendment 
will  permit  a  recipient  to  earn  cancella- 
tion so  long  as  he  remains  emploved  in 
law  enforcement. 

In  addition,  there  are  new  require- 
ments that  all  planning  meetings  be  open 
to  the  public  when  final  action  is  taken 
on  State  plans:  that  each  plan  must  pro- 
vide for  "fund  accounting,  audit,  moni- 
toring, and  evaluation  procedures  "  to 
assure  "fiscal  control  and  proj)er  man- 
agement" of  fmids;  and  new  provisions 
guaranteeing  the  privacy  and  confiden- 
tiality of  research  and  statistical  data 
gathered   under   the   act. 

AD.MIKI.STRATIVE     MA.NAC.F.Mi  .M      f,f      iFAA 

Mr.  President,  I  belie\e  several  com- 
ments are  necessary  to  clarifv  the 
changes  the  subcommittee  amendment 
has  made  in  the  management  structure 
ot  LEAA.  The  "Troika"  established  in  the 
1968  act  and  modified  by  the  1970 
amendments  has  been  aboli.shed  togeth- 
er. The  LEAA  management  w  ill  now  con- 
sist of  an  Administrator  and  two  Deputy 
Administrators.  The  Administrator,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  at  cxecuti\e 
pay  level  3.  will  exerci.se  all  policy  and 
administrative  authority  vested  m  LEAA. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  for  Policy 
De\elopment.  ai)iiointed  by  the  President 


at  executive  pay  level  4.  will,  by  delega- 
tion, assist  the  Administrator  in  policy 
matters  and  will  be  the  senior  Deputy 
Administrator  who  w ill  assume  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  Administrator  in 
the  case  of  a  vacancy  or  di.sability  in  that 
position.  The  Deputy  Administrator  for 
administration,  appointed  at  executive 
pay  level  5,  will,  by  delegation,  assist  the 
Administrator  in  the  administrative 
housekeeping  of  the  agency. 

It  is  important  to  note  tiiat  the  sub- 
committee has  not  created  a  new  posi- 
tion of  Administrator  of  LEAA.  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  present  Adminis- 
trator of  LEAA  may  continue  to  .serve 
without  the  necessity  for  reconfirmation 
by  the  Senate.  Similarly,  the  subcom- 
mittee amendment  contemplates  that  the 
President  may  designate  the  incumbent 
A.s.sociate  Administrators  of  LEAA  to  fill 
the  position  of  Deputy  Administrators 
without  the  necessity  for  reconfirmation 
by  the  Senate  of  either  of  those  officials. 

As  is  stated  in  the  analysis  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  at 
page  503  citing  Sliocmaker  against 
United  States: 

C'oiigre.-is  may  devoho  upon  otip  already  m 
office  additional  duties  uliicli  are  germaiie 
10  his  office  witliout  tlipietiy  rendering  ii 
neces.sary  that  the  inc-nnibem  .should  be 
again  nominated  and  appointed. 

AfTIIORI/ATION-    C>r    FCNDS 

The  bill  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  I.E.'^A  for  another  5  years  and  author- 
izes appropriations  that  increa.se  in  equal 
yearly  increments  from  $1  billion  in  fis- 
cal 1974  to  $2  bilUon  in  fi.scal  1978.  The 
authori7ation  for  tlie  fir.st  3  .vears  is  ac- 
tually less  than  the  authorization  in  the 
present  act  for  fiscal  1973.  but  the  sub- 
committee believes  that  these  authoriza- 
tions are  realistic  in  terms  of  the  level 
of  iimding  requested  in  the  past  and  the 
demonstrated  capacity  of  the  States  and 
cities  to  utilize  the  funds  effectively.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  r  5-year  autiior- 
ization  ranging  from  $1  billion  to  S2  bil- 
lion represents  an  imi^ortant  commit- 
ment to  law  enforcement  impro\ement 
and  continues  LE.-\A's  status  as  one  ol 
the  fastest  growing  iMonrams  in  the 
Government. 

FQriPMFNr  rxpiNpnuRrs  uv  i  f \a 
In  concluding  these  remarks  I  want  to 
comment  further  "u  sc:ne  of  the  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  leveled  at  LE.'^A. 
luifairly  in  my  opinion.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  i)ractically  all  of  LEA.A's  crit- 
ics that  the  program  has  been  primarily 
a  police  program  and  that  inordinately 
high  percentages  of  LEA.\  funds  have 
been  spent  on  police  hardware.  This  is 
another  criticism  tliat  crumbles  when 
faced  with  the  hard  statistical  facts 

The  'State  of  the  States"  report,  noted 
above,  shows  that  equipment  expendi- 
tures in  fact  were  never  inordinateh 
high  and  that  they  i  -  declined  steadilv 
over  tlie  lifespan  of  LEAA.  Equipment 
expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  total  ac- 
tion funds  declined  f r -m  28  percent  in 
fiscal  1969  to  a  little  over  10  percent  in 
1972.  This  represents  an  average  over 
the  4-year  period  of  only  15.5  percent, 
c'.'rtainly  not  an  e\cei)tional  fi-ure  when 
you  consider  the  fact  that,  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  LE.A.A  program,  most  of  tiie 


criminal  justice  equipment  and  facilities 
in  the  coimtry  were  demonstrably  inade- 
quate, antiquated  or  dilapidated,  a  tact 
tiiat  was  documented  and  stres.sed  bv  the 
report  of  tiie  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission m  1967. 

Mr  President,  on  this  point  it  is  also 
interesting  to  reflect  on  wliat  the  reac- 
tion of  tlie  LEAA  critics  would  have  been 
had  LEAA  or  the  State  planning  agen- 
cies arbitrarily  restricted  tlie  expendi- 
ture of  LE.AA  funds  for  equipment  in  the 
eariy  years  01  the  program.  They  prob- 
ably would  have  been  accused  of  "not 
respondmi;  to  local  needs"  or  "abdicat- 
ing their  plamiing  responsibilities  '  by 
imposing  theoretical  percentages  instead 
of  assessing  actual  needs.  This  ca.se  illus- 
trates well  the  "no  win"  position  the 
State  planning  agencies  and  LEAA  often 
ha\e  lound  themselves  in  when  caught 
between  critical  public  interest  groups 
with  conflicting  views.  Other  examples 
are  given  in  the  "State  of  the  States"  re- 
port in  an  interesting  section,  whicli  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues,  entitled 
"Scylla  and  Charybdis."  Many  examples 
are  guen  of  contradictory  critici.sms  that 
have  placed  the  States  and  LEAA  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  one  public  interest 
group  and  the  wlhrlpools  of  another. 

For  example,  certain  critics  have 
charged  that  funds  must  be  disbur.sed 
more  rapidly  to  the  cities  while  others 
ha\e  said  tiiat  State  planning  agencv 
financial  controls  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  are  too  lax  and  must  be  in- 
creased even  at  tlie  cost  of  fund  flow 
slowdown.  Similarly,  it  has  been  charaed 
on  tiie  one  hand  that  not  enough  fun.^> 
have  gone  to  the  larue  cities,  while,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  rural  and  suburban  areas 
have  ciiarged  that  they  are  neglected 
and  disadvantaged  by  the  empha.sis  on 
the  lartie  cities  and  that  this  emphasis 
even  increases  suburban  problems  bv 
causing  crime  to  "spill  o\ei"  from  the 
inner  cities. 

Many  other  examples  are  uicluded  in 
the  -State  of  the  Slates  "  report  and.  .so 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  mav  read 
this  revealing  section.  I  ask  unanimou- 
consent  that  this  part  of  it  be  placed  m 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recokd, 
as  follow  s ; 

St\ti-  uf  the  States  clv  Crims    a.\;i 

JlSTICE 

(.An  .\nalysis  of  State  .Administration  of  the 
Sale  Street.s  .Act.  .A  Report  hv  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Piau- 
iitng  .Administrators I 

INNOVATION 

Scylla:  SP.As  must  reduce  fnndinc  for  m- 
iiov  at  i\e    projects 

Charyixlis:  SPAs  Jiave  devoted  too  much 
money  for  traditional  pnrpo.si-s  and  no; 
eiioiit:lj  for  e\perimentation 

FISCAL   CONTROLS 

ScvUa  SP.As  must  stieni:then  financial 
controls  a;  all  levels  of  the  Safe  Streei.s  pro- 
s^ram 


Gret;ory  Ahan    Deputy  Director.  Go\eru- 
ment    .Account iiit:   Otlice.    Hcui'w    Par-    ! 
p  I.-IT 

~  Liir  and   ZJ.sord,v    ///    ^   report    by   the 
I  a'.vyer.s    Committee  for  Cn  il   Rights  i'ndcr 
I  .I'v  for  the  National  Urban  Coalition    1  >7J 
P  tt 

CGO  n.jior:    pp   78  <>,=>.  17  47. 
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Cliurybdis:  SPAs  should  reduce  red  tape 
and  gr.  e  cil'.e-:!  mere  flexibility*" 

PROUaAM    CuNTROLS 

Scylla:  LEAA  and  SPAs  must  set  rigid  pro- 
grani  giiitleliiies,  if  necessary  by  limitint; 
fdu.liiiL;  I'  ir  cerMin  c;Uegi'nes  " 

Cliaiybdi:;:  SPAs  niusi  relax  strict  controls 
over  Ucal  project  helectioii  since  this  is  in 
direct  contnidiciioii  to  locally  identified 
needs  and  pm  'rit  les  '- 

FUND    ILOW 

Ei.ylla:  SPAs  niust  disburse  funds  more 
rapidly  to  cities;  money  is  moving  too 
sl'iwly'- 

Charybdis:  SPAs  should  liisure  aecotmt- 
ability  and  prof:ram  intpgrity  by  careful  re- 
view of  all  project  proposals  and  by  string- 
ent financial  rcgulationa  " 

FQI.'IPMENT    EXPFNDITUBES 

Scylla:  SPAs  must  snh.-tan' tally  reduce  ex- 
penditures tor  ecjuipnient  and  concentrate 
oil  system  ref'  rm  ~ 

Charybdis:  til'As  muil  respond  to  locally 
Ideiililied  needs  v, here  ei;uipnienl  receives  a 
hit'h  priori"  y  '■ 

C.E.OO-.ArniC    IMI'.M  T 

Scylla:  SPAs  ou|.'ht  'o  devote  a  larger  per- 
centajje  of  fund^  lo  hii^ih  crime  rate  areas'' 

Charybdis:  bPAs  must  direct  mure  funds  to 
rural  and  suburban  areas  before  they  expe- 
rienoe  tlie  sai.ie  crime  pri-.bleni  seen  in  today's 
cities  '" 

P'  >LIfX  VtlHSVS  TIIK  V\'Oni,D 

Scylla:  SPAs  iviust  spend  less  money  for 
police  -more  for  couris,  corriciioi.s  and  Juve- 
nile diiinci'iency  " 

Charybdis:  SPA  ppendii-.g  for  police  pro- 
prams  is  not  too  hiph  if  you  undersi!-ind 
that  the  police  f'.inction  acco  iiits  for  over 
60',,  of  all  criminal  Justice  expenciilures  an- 
nually 

SV.sHM    SI  PfuRT 

Scylla:  SPAs  should  support  ai.d  iiiiprove 
the  criminal  Ju-.tice  system 

Charybdis;  SPAs  mu.st  reduce  crime  by 
wliatever  mer.iis  available,  including  projects 
outside  the  traditional  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem ■-' 

v.'inni  CRIMF' 

Scylla:  SPAs  must  spend  more  money  on 
white  Collar  and  \\\cX\  volume  crimes  like 
dnmkenne^s  that   clog  the  Justice  system 

Charybdis:    SPAs   most   concentrate   their 


*■  Draft  IJeport  on  I.EAA  for  the  Federal 
AssLstance  Reviex  Program,  prepared  by  the 
Intrri.atioi.nl  City  Maiiagement  .'Association, 
May  1,  iy72.  iHisstni. 

"  can  Rvport.  pp.  61-G'J,  17   47. 

*-  ICMA  Report,  p.  42. 

«- Cnnt;rev-.inan  James  V.  Stanton.  Connrr<!- 
sional  Rci  ord  —  llawr,  November  Iv,  IU71, 
p.  Hlli:ja. 

"  CGO  Report,  pp.  17-47,  78- 'j5. 

♦■■/htri.  pp.  17-47. 

*"  The  CUiCS  and  Utic  Enforcement  Ar'sv^t- 
anre  .4  Re  :r:r  of  the  Need  for  Federal  .4s- 
.vi.s.'adcc  to  Cititfi.  testimony  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  bef'Te  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Marcli  2:J,  l<>7:i.  p  (3 

•'  St.anton.  op.  cif  .  pp,  HII  l:;8-Hll  145. 

*'  Every  SPA  can  produce  dc/eiLs  of  letters 
maiotainini;  thus  viewpoint  from  state  let:is- 
lalr  rs.  rural  police,  suburban  elected  r.flicials 
anil  nori-metrc)pt,Ii'.an  planning  regions. 

'   Luu' and  L):-ordi  r  lU.  p.  9. 

■"Afam,  since  iliis  viev^point  is  not  'fash- 
ionable' In  the  literature  cirticizing  the 
Si'As,  nationally  known  sources  are  dillicult 
t-o  find.  Lai-h  SPA  can  prcxluce  many  letters 
from  local  police  chiefs  irately  complaining; 
about  refusals  i-o  support  police  pri>t;rams 
to  an  even  greater  extent. 

'  CGO  Report,  pp.  CI   69. 

■-  /.UN  aiiil  Dj>'),-f.'cr,  ///,  p:),  8-9. 

'■•'  Ihid  .  pp.   16   17. 


resources  on  serious  crimes  which  threaten 
the  security  of  persons  and  property  such 
a.s  roM^ery  and  burglary  • 

BUREACCR.^CT 

Scylla:  SPAs  must  cut  red  tape  and  avoid 
multiple  reviews  of  local  proposals  - 

Charybdis:  SPAs  must  submit  each  and 
every  local  project  proposal  to  regional  and 
state  elearinthou.ses  for  review  prior  to  ac- 
tion 

CONSVLT.^NTS 

Pcylla;  SPAs  should  not  utili7e  consultant 
services,  which  arc  generally  overpriced  and 
abused  • 

Charybdis:  SP.As  must  provide  .specialized 
knowledce  and  assistance  to  localities  that 
only  consultants  can  offer.  ^ 

The  issues  drawn  above  are  illustrative 
of  eariy  debate  over  SPA  administration  of 
the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Every  equipment  ex- 
penditure di.smays  reform-oriented  critics 
V,  hile  every  delinquency  prevention  protrrnni 
is  suspect  to  traditionalists.  Furthermore, 
new  federal  controls  Imposed  on  the  SPAs 
(deadlines  for  disbursment,  expentUturc  v.ml 
reporting)  have  sometimes  been  lamented 
by  city  ofSclals  as  time-consiiming  State  bu- 
reaucracy. The  "Lssues"  of  fund  flow  and 
cfjiiipmcnt  expenditures  s'.and  out  as  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  dilemma  faced  bv  the 
SPAs  who  stand  between  .'revlla  an.d  Charyb- 
dis. 

Mr.  McCI.EI.L/\N.  Mr.  Pre.■^idt■nt.  I  be- 
lieve the  .subcommittee  tinifudmciit  is  a 
woll-balanced  efloit  and  will  contribute 
greatly  toward  the  continuation  of  the 
succc-^s  we  have  ob.servcd  in  tlic  v.iir 
against  crime  in  the  last  year,  a  success 
that  must  be  attributed  in  large  part,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  LEAA  program. 

I  U:ge  my  colleagues  to  support  ihi.s 
aim  ndmcni. 

.Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  o  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  jiending  amend- 
ment. No.  248,  addres.ses  itself  to  the 
continuation  of  the  present  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assi:,tance  Administration.  It  was 
drafted  initially  to  be  a  5-year  authori- 
zation, and  expires  this  coming  Saturday. 
In  con.^idering  the  bill  that  was  received 
from  the  other  body,  it  was  felt  that  the 
pending  amendment  should  be  advanced 
as  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Amendment  No.  248  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  presided  over  l\v 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Aikan.sus 
'Mr.  McClelland 

Mr.  President,  in  1968,  the  Congre.s.s 
enacted  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act,  which  created  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
and  gave  the  Nation  its  first  compre- 
hensive Federal.  State,  and  local  program 
to  reduce  criinc  and  improve  our  crimi- 
nal justice  .system.  I  am  proud  to  say  I 
cospon.sored  and  helped  draft  that  im- 
portant legislation. 


■''  "LEA.^'s  overriding  objective  should  be 
to  increa.se  jthe  criminal  ju.stlce  systems  | 
ability  to  reduce  crime  .  .  .  The  criminal 
Justice  system  is  not  an  end  In  Itself  .  .  . 
Crime  reduction  is  our  basic  objective." 
LFL.'\A  Administrator  Jems  Leonard.  August 
10,  197:3.  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional .SPA  Ci  nference.  Boston. 

"National  League  of  Cttles/ United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  op.  rtf.,  at  note  45.  p.  5. 

'-»OMB  Circular  A-9!i.  Attachments  A  «c  D. 

'-''  CGO  Report,  pp  48-60. 

"■Luit'  and  Di.  order  HI,  pp.  8  9. 


The  initial  5-year  authorization  for 
the  LEAA  expires  on  June  30  of  this  year, 
and  we  are  now  being  asked  to  revie\v  tlie 
LEAA  program  and  evaluate  its  effec- 
tiveness in  meeting  the  mandate  estab- 
lislied  by  the  Congress.  On  June  5  and 
6  of  this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held  hear- 
ings on  Icgi.slntion  to  extend  this  im- 
portant program. 

Tlic  sub(  ommittee  received  testimonv 
from  the  AUorney  General.  Member.?  of 
tlie  Congress,  mayors,  State  directors  of 
LEAA  programs,  and  from  repres..nta- 
tives  of  virtually  every  segment  of  the 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  jtisticc 
sy.stem,  .Subsequently,  the  subcommittee 
iTfcrrcd  ;i  clean  bill  to  the  lull  Judiciary 
Commiliee. 

Aliliough  there  was  overwhelmmg 
suijport  in  the  full  committee  for  the 
subcom.mittee's  bill  which  is  now  ])en.1- 
ing  as  an  amendment  to  the  Hoi"-c- 
pa«.sed  bill,  it  was  impossible  to  have  the 
bill  reported  prior  to  the  Jin:-:  30  o.pira- 
ti.'n  d.ue. 

The  subccmmitlre  believes  it  liar  fully 
addressed  the  beliefs  and  points  of  view 
e\!)rev-ed  by  those  who  testified  and 
after  careful  study  and  consideration, 
has  rejected  all  [proposals  for  major 
cluingcs  in  the  LEAA  program.  The  sub- 
committee believes  the  bill  it  has  pro- 
duced will  enable  the  LEA.'^  to  continue 
its  invalurible  service. 

The  amendment  which  ■.•e  a-e  now- 
considering  retains  the  basic  structure 
and  authority  of  LE.'\A.  However,  it  coji- 
tains  a  numhor  of  changes  streamlmir^ 
the  agency's  block  grant  funding  mech.  - 
nism,  and  it  emphasizes  LE.'^.'Ws  respc:i- 
sibility  for  administering  the  progr.'im 
and  assisting  the  States  in  comprehen- 
sive planning.  By  and  large,  it  incorpo- 
rates mo.-t  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8152. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas 'Mr.  McClell.'n'i  ,  chairman  of 
the  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee,  has 
outlined  several  of  the  changes  v.c  have 
mt'dc-. 

I  fully  endor.se  and  concur  with  the 
cliange.-  Senator  McClella.\  has  brought 
to  your  attention,  but  I  want  to  reem- 
phasize  a  few  of  the  changes  he  noted 
and  add  several  more  that  I  tliui.^  ment 
special  notice. 

The  measure  eliminates  the  un-vvieldy 
and  cumbersome  "Iroika"  system  in  the 
LEAA  administration  and  replaces  it 
with  a  .single  Administrator  and  two 
Deputy  Adminis'.ratois.  All  j^oiicy  and 
administrative  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Adinira.strator.  The  Admini-.tratcr's 
policy  functions  v.-ould  be  shared  v.ith  a 
Deputy  Administrator  for  policy  devel- 
opment. He  v.ould  not  share  in  the  over- 
all aulhoi  ity  or  have  a  veto  pov.er.  A  .sec- 
ond deputy  at  a  lower  level  would  be  dele- 
gated administrative  management  re- 
.si5oii.sibilities.  Overall,  this  change  ■,-.ill 
enhance  the  operations,  efSeiency,  and 
management  of  LEA.A. 

I  want  to  add  my  support  to  Senator 
McClellan's  construction  of  the  tenure 
of  the  various  incumljent  administra- 
tors to  the  effect  that  their  reconfirma- 
tion will  not  be  necessary. 

Otlier  significant  features  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  arc : 
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It  reduces  all  non-Federal  match  from 
25  to  10  percent  of  project  co^t  with  the 
exception  of  part  C  construction  proj- 
ects,  which   remain  at   the   50   percent 
matching  level  provided  in  the  present 
act.   The   new   matching    ratio   governs 
parts  B,  C.  and  E  grants.  The  10 -percent 
non-Federal  share  would  be  contributed 
in  cash  as  opposed  to  donated  services  or 
other  forms  of  'soft  match."  This  change 
Mould  require  that  all  match  now  be  in 
tiie  form  of  cash.  In  addition,  u  would 
require  that  the  State  "buy-i!!"  into  the 
part  B  planning  and  prrt  C  action  jn'o- 
gram  of  the  local  tmits  of  government. 
The  net  result  of  these  chan'-tc.>  is  that 
the  State  and  local  commitment  will  now 
completley  consist  of  cash  contributions, 
and   the  p.nperwork   and   fictional   con- 
tribution of  so-called  soft  match  would 
be   eliminated.   The   reduction    of    non- 
Federal     matching     requireme:it.s     will 
facilitate  immediate  attention  to  crime 
fighting.  As  the  Attoiuey  General  noted 
in  testifying  before  the  com.mittee: 

The  lack  of  available  match  monev  hn*  .  .  , 
prevented  many  good  programs  from  yetting 
liie  funding  they  deserve  and  has  sumet tines 
directed  Sta'.e  and  local  ciforls  into  less 
worthy  channels. 

It  i^ermits  LEAA  to  make  mams  from 
its  discretionary  Itinds  to  private  non- 
jjrofit  organizations.  Important  lav  en- 
lorcement  and  criminal  justice  programs 
involving  more  than  one  State  or  locality 
or  tho.se  that  ;ne  national  in  scope  cannot 
be  appropriately  funded  by  a  single  State. 
The  present  law  requires  LEAA  to  award 
grants  to  local  and  State  units  of  gov- 
ernment which  then  must  accejjt  the 
administrative  burden  of  serving  as  a 
condtiit  for  funding  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations qualified  to  ope: ate  the  multi- 
State  lu'ograms.  This  provision  would 
eliminate  that  cumbersome  and  some- 
times ineJIicient  administrative  arrange- 
ment. 

It  retains  and  strengiiiens  the  law  en- 
forcement education  program.  It  would 
raise  the  amount  of  funds  that  may  be 
provided  to  LEEP  students  to  keep  pace 
vith  the  cost  of  livmg  and  provide  an 
increase  for  the  internship  program, 
which  was  added  to  tlie  act  in  1970. 

It  provides  new  confidentiality  stand- 
ards on  statistical  and  research  informa- 
tion received  for  research  purpo.-es. 

It  extends  the  life  of  LEAA  for  an 
additional  5  years  and  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  SI  billion  tor  fi.scal 
1974:  SI. 25  billion  for  fiscal  1975;  $1.5 
billion  for  fiscal  1976;  S1.75  billion  for 
fiscal  1977;  and  S2  billion  for  fiscal  1978. 
Mr.  President,  these  arc  the  major 
provisions  the  subcommittee  provided. 

I  think  they  deserve  the  prompt 
approval  of  the  Senate,  and  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  join  with  me  in  such  action. 

There  is  little  disagreement  that  LEAA 
has  made  ni.ijor  steps  m  fitjhtin'T  crime 
Since  1968.  the  LEAA  has  disbursed 
more  than  $2.4  billion  in  anticrime  funds 
to  Implement  thou.sands  of  crime-control 
l-Tojects  acro.ss  the  country.  Hundreds  of 
criminal  justice  jur.sidictions  have 
received  technical  advice  from  LE.'^A.  In 
hundreds  of  instances,  th"  LE.AA  \v:'s  the 
catalyst  in  initiatiir:  innovative  and 
ima'-'inative     crime- fighting 


working  v.'ith  55  State  and  territorial 
ciinimal  justice  planning  agencies  in  a 
comprehensive  iJrograin  lo  turn  back  the 
tide  of  crime  that  threatened  to  engulf 
the  Nation. 

The  results  of  this  cooperative  and  co- 
ordinated effort  have  been  dramatic. 

The  National  Conference  of  State 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administra- 
tors noted  in  iis  report.  -State  of  the 
States  on  Ciimc  and  Justice'  ; 

•MiK-e  the  passage  of  of  the  .Sale  Slrcet.s  Act. 
the  raiV;i):i^iut;  n;inu;,l  iturea-e  in  crime  ha.s 
been  hfdted  and  reveri;ed.  For  the  first  tin:' 
i.'i  17  years,  crime  lias  pctualh-  cJecreased 
During  1!)V2.  04  of  ]54.cities  with  over  100  000 
ponulation  reported  aclunl  crune  decreases. 
In  toiir  years,  crime  in  the  United  States  h;..-. 
Ixoii  redarcd  from  an  U  percent  increa.se  to 
a  3  percent  d'-'crc-ese  niul  the  mimijer  of  la-i  •■ 
cities  leporline  artual  decrea-es  has  gone 
irom  1  nder  20  lo  almost  loo. 


For  th.e  first   time  a   Fcdcial 


programs, 
agency  is 


LEAA  certainly  cannot  claim  ail  the 
credit  for  this  turnaround  in  crime,  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  LEA.'\s  efforts  to 
develop  comprehensive  criminal  jtistice 
standards  and  work  plans  with  the  States 
and  loaal  governments  has  helped  forge 
a  coordinated  criminal  justice  system 
irom  formerly  fiagmented  efforts. 

Tiicre  are  many  exam.ples  of  national 
achievements  by  the  LEAA  program,  and 
I  would  like  to  cite  a  few; 

Hisih  impact  anticrime  program;  Un- 
der this  program,  uji  to  $160  million  has 
been  made  available  to  eight  major 
cities;  Atlanta:  Baltimore;  Cleveland; 
Dallas:  Denver;  Newark:  Portland. 
Oreg.;  and  St.  Louis.  The  objective  of 
this  ))ro!;rram  is  to  reduce  street  crime 
and  burglary  by  20  i:)ercenl  during  the 
next  5  years  in  those  eight  cities. 

Pilot  cities  program;  This  project  lest.s 
the  best  and  newest  methods  of  crime 
control  in  several  cities.  It  is  the  simul- 
taneous adoption  of  innovative  pro- 
grams, new  kno-wledge,  and  the  latest 
technology  for  that  particular  city's 
police,  courts,  and  correctional  systems. 
This  IS  the  first  time  that  any  locality  has 
attempted  such  a  project. 

National  bomb  data  center;  The  pur- 
pose of  this  program  is  to  provide  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
comi}i-ehensive  information  on  bombing, 
explosive  devices  and  .security  precau- 
tions. This  program  is  funded  by  the 
LEA.\  and  is  administered  by  the  FBI. 
The  LEAA  also  is  fundmt;  the  hazardous 
devices  cour.se  at  Huntsville.  Ala.,  v-hich 
teaches  l;uv  enforcc:ncnt  officers  how  to 
jji'operly  handle  and  dismantle  explosi-.e 
devices. 

Interjurisdictional  coordination;  Thi.s 
in-ogram  has  been  initiated  through  sev- 
eral !-•  rants  and  fosters  interstate  co- 
opeiation  and  coordination  to  fight  crime 
and  innnediately  act  to  meet  civil  emer- 
gencies. This  program  I'las  been  particu- 
larly effective  in  fighting  otgunized  crime 
and  controlling  narcotics  traffic. 

Standai-ds  and  goals:  The  LEA.A 
fumled  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
.-^ion  oil  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Go;ds.  Thi,  Commission  jsroduced  n 
woiking  blueprint  for  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  areas  of 
ptiliee.  courts,  corrections,  and  commu- 
nity crim.e  jirevention  pioarams.  It  is  a 
step-by-step  iJioftiam  that — when  fully 
impleincnted— will  revoltitioni/e  the  Na- 


tion s  criminal  justice  .system.  The  re- 
port was  drafted  by  working  profes- 
sionals and  participation  is  strictly  vol- 
Knta;-y — law  enforcement  aaencies  can 
ni-cept  it,  leject  it,  or  modify  it  to  meet 
tiieii  specific  program.s. 

In  addiuon  lo  these  national  proirrams. 
I'EAA  funJs  luive  supported  thousands 
f.r  pio.iects  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
They  have  been  used  for  police  train- 
ing, equipment,  and  aniicrime  patrols. 
F'jr  rehabilitation  project'-,  for  offenders, 
with  the  emphasis  on  community-based 
prog i  am s.  For  ways  lo  speed  and  improve 
thf'  processing  of  felony  cases  in  ihe 
couus.  For  ne-v  w.iVs  to  prevent  and 
control  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency. 
.\nd  for  ways  to  prevent  and  control 
narcotics  abtt-c— ani  rehabilitate  ad- 
dicts. 

The  follo'.ing  projects  are  just  a  few 
of  the  jjiograms  in  these  aro;;s; 

TI,e  YMC.A  Youth  Service  Bureau,  a 
.SI  62  000  block  a  rant  progiam  in  Lincoln 
Ne1-/r..  to  d..Trt  young  people  Irom  the 
tuvenile  justice  system  befoie  they  get- 
iiito  =e!iotis  trouble 

Project  Oz.  a  5507  noo  block  erant  pro- 
isiam  m  .San  Diego.  Calif.,  th.at  operates 
a  24-hour  treatment  center  for  vouih.- 
between  13  and  17  years  old  who  have 
run  away  from  home  or  are  otherwise 
beyond  their  parents"  control.  The  proi- 
eci  a.-sumes  that  counseling  for  troubled 
youths  and  their  parents  can  help  resoh  a 
tlieir  mtitual  problems. 

The  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  .suppor- 
tive employment  proeram.  a  SI. 33.'?. 000 
block  L'lant  project  in  New  York  Citv  to 
employ  forme;'  heroin  addicts  and  fo:- 
mer  criminal  offenders  and  then  help 
them  iiitegrate  them.selves  into  iobs. 

The  New  Jersey  Court  Planning  Serv- 
ice, a  S65.000  block  grant  project  to  in- 
stitute comprchen'-ive  planninn;  for  the 
New  Jersey  court  system  that  uses  a 
separate  ^taff  of  highly  qualified  admin- 
istrators who  are  free  of  organizational 
responsibilities  .so  that  all  their  energies 
can  be  devoted  to  identifying  problem 
areas  in  court  operations. 

The  California  Colle.ije  of  Tual  Judges, 
a  S282.000  block  grant  project  to  cive 
newly  apiiointeri  California  judges  2 
weeks  of  si)ecial  instruction  in  evidence 
rules,  judicial  ethics,  .ind  correctional 
])!'obletns. 

The  Indiana  University  Center  for  Ju- 
dicial Education,  a  S210.000  block  erant 
piOLjiam  to  provide  a  full  range  of  edu- 
cation and  information  services  to  judct  - 
and  other  court  personnel.  The  cenlei 
sponsor  workshops  for  judges  to  lielj) 
them  develop  their  own  cuidelincs  for 
^ontencing  probation,  docket  adminis- 
tration, jx'rsonnel  .supervision,  and  psv - 
chiatuc  .services. 

Tiie  Roxbury-Dorchester  Communif. 
defenders  project,  a  $3;n,000  block  grant 
proo-ram  in  Ro.vbury.  Ma.ss..  that  esiab- 
lisiied  a  State  public  defender  branch 
office  in  a  black  ncl.ghboihood  to  give 
liigh  visibility  to  public  dcfende-r  seiv- 
ices  thi'out,h  weekly  radio  ptsigrams  and 
a  policy  of  serving  walk-in  customers. 
90  percent  of  whom  are  chaiged  with 
felonies. 

The  Maryhnd  job  coun.seling  and 
pL.ceir.rnt  program,  a  S22o.000  block 
grant  project  to  provide  mdiviouahzed 
job  counseling  to  inmates  wh.o  are  neai- 
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ing  release  from  the  Maryland  prison 
syst-em.  The  program  is  part  of  a  con- 
tract between  the  State  Division  of  Cor- 
rection and  the  Maryland  State  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

The  Maryland  Correctional  Training 
Academy  development  project,  a  $642,000 
block  grant  program  to  develop  and  run 
^  correctional  personnel  training  fa- 
cility. 

The  Marquette  University  project,  a 
S522.000  discretionary  grant  program  to 
establish  and  run  the  institute  for  mi- 
nority opportunities  m  Criminal  Ju-tice 
Administration. 

The  law  enforcement  minority  man- 
power project,  a  $350,000  discretionary 
urant  program  run  by  the  National  Ur- 
ban League  to  improve  the  relationships 
between  muiority  group  citizens  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  minority  groui) 
members  employed  in  criminal  justice 
agencies. 

In  .short.  Federal  a.ssistance  thiou^li 
tlie  LEAA  program  has  enabled  states 
and  localities  to  develop  unprecedented 
programs  to  fmhl  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  can  see 
LEAA's  prouram  is  an  ambitious  one.  It 
seeks  to  reduce  ciime.  impro\e  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  and  enhance  tlie 
quality  of  life  for  every  American. 

It  already  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  over  the  last  5  years  and  equally 
landmark  achievements  are  well  witiiin 
Its  reach.  It  is  without  doubt  a  great 
boon  to  law  enforcement  in  the  Nation, 
The  measure  before  us  holds  the  po- 
tential for  even  greater  strides  toward 
our  uoal  of  making  America  safe  for  all 
her  citizens,  and  I  ur.^e  its  swift  passage. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  IVIr.  President,  I  re- 
.''trve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  277.  which  is  rt  the 
desk.  I  should  like  to  submit  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  amendment  No.  277. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  llie 
Senator  from  California  desire  to  inodiiy 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes;  I  should  like  to 
modify  mv  amendment  as  it  is  called  up. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  so  modified,  aiid  the 
clerk  Will  >-tate  the  amendment  as  modi- 
lied. 

The  assistant  leci.slative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr,  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pre-ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  further 
readinti  of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed 
with  and  that  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, be  printed  m  tlie  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob)fftion.  It  is  so  ordered, 

Thj  modified  amendment  is  a.--  follows: 
0:i  pat'e  18  stnkt-  pvcr\  lliiii^  startiii|i  from 
iiiio  21  starling  wi'h  the  v.ords,  "Eit'hly- 
U\e  per  centum'  ,  Uirou^'h  page  19.  Hue  9, 
i.'.'.lucliiig  the  wfjrcl,s  'w.i'h  ihi.s  tule",  and 
ii,-f>ri,  in  lieu  thereof: 

"1  I  J  Ten  per  reritimi  ^.iiall  be  frr  prr/_'r:iTns 
r  iithori/'ed  by  part  D  >,!  the  Omiiil}u,i  Crime 
fj'.ntrol  and  Safe  S' reels  .Art  of  I0G8.  Public 
r,a  V  '.)')  :j.51.   a-s  amei.detl   by  tins  and  other 

"ilii  Fifteen  per  centum  .shall  be  di-.tr;b- 
u'ed  by  the  Administration  to: 

"mi     units    of    general    lo^.aJ    (government 


which  are  identified  by  the  .Adminl,stratioii 
a,s  hifjh  crime  areas  having  a  special  and 
I'rgeiu  need  for  Federal  financial  a.ssi.stance 
in  meeting  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
ju.stice  need.'i:  and 

"(b)  State.s  and  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tion, with  .special  con,-,ideration  being  given 
to  meeting  the  reasonable  cost.s  of  programs 
or  projects  which  States  and  unit,s  of  general 
local  government  have  e.xectited  and  which 
'lie  .Aammistration  detennines  have  demon- 
strably improved  tlie  criminal  ju.stice  system 
of  said  Slate  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment. 

■■i:i  I  The  remaining  75  per  centum  .shall  be 
..llocated  to  Sta'es  and  eligible  units  of  gen- 
eral local  t-'overnmeut  according  to  their  pop- 
uianon  in  accordance  with  tlie  provision  of 
■  cction  203  and  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: \ 

'lA)  not  le.^-s  than  10  per  c^tum  and  not 
r.iore  i  han  40  per  centum  of  ^uch  remainder 
ui.inbuied  to  the  States  and  eligible  units 
I'f  general  local  government  p^iir=,uant  to  the 
pro\Hions  of  this  .subsectloiv  shall  be  cx- 
ijcnded  by  such  State  or  eligible  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  upon  programs  related 
to  each  of  the  following  aroas: 
"ill  law  cnfoi  cement; 
'■|2)  correciions; 

•■(3)  courts  and  judicial  administration; 
■'i4(  juvenile  justice:  and 
"1 5)  criminal  justice  planning. 
"iBi    if  any  recipient  eligible  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  does  not  exercise  juris- 
diction over  programs  in  any  area  set  forth  in 
ciau.se  (I),  (2).  1.3),  or  (4)  of  paragraph  |A) 
of  this  section,  that  minimum  percentage  of 
fmicLs  which  must  be  allocated  to  that  pro- 
gram area  shall  be  allocated  U>  programs  in 
that  arc.\  administered  by  the  larger  unit  of 
Ro\prnment  which  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
'li.it  program  area. 

"DISTRtBVTION  OF  FCNDS 

"Skc.  306.  (a)  The  amounts  made  available 
bv  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
title  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Administra- 
tion, according  to  their  population,  among: 

■■|  1 1  Eligible  units  of  general  local  govern- 
meiu. 

"(2i  States,  for  use  in  these  areas  of  the 
State  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  eligible 
tiiiits  of  geiieral  local  government  and  for 
programs  and  projects  .subject  to  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  a  State  or  Slate  acency. 

•lb)  Wluncver  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment either  wholly  includes  another  uint 
of  general  local  governinent  or  is  contiguous 
to  another  unit  of  general  local  governmei-.t, 
the  Administrator  shall  determine,  baseci 
upon  the  population  of  the  eligible  units, 
how  funds  .shall  be  distributed  equitably 
among  such  units  In  carrying  out  this  sub- 
.seciion,  the  Adimmsiralor  shall  Insure  that 
i.o  per.^on  shall  be  included  in  the  popula- 
tion of  more  than  one  elit:lble  unit  and  pro- 
vide that  the  funds  shall  be  distributed  di- 
rectly to  eligible  unit,i  of  jreneral  local  gov- 
( rnment. 

"(C)  Not  less  than  three  months  pri<ir  to 
the  besinning  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Admm- 
istraior  .■^hall  determine  the  units  of  govern- 
ment eligible  for  funding  pursuant  to  this 
title  during  the  subsequejit  fi.scal  year,  and 
-hail  publi.sh  in  ihe  Federal  Register  the  per- 
cfiiiages  each  eligible  unit  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  ihe  provisli-Jiis  of  subsections  lai 
and  lb)  itl  this  section  and.  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  funds  are  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  for  any  fccal  year,  the  Adminis- 
ira'or  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  amouiit  of  funds  actually  appropriated 
and  di  tribulcd  pursuant  to  sub.-ections  la) 
and  I b| , 

■id)  In  the  event  that  an  eligible  unit  of 
general  local  government  refuses  to  accept 
funds  as  provided  by  this  Act,  the  funds  to 
wlilch  it  would  have  been  entitled  under 
sab:ieoiions  (uj  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 


be  disbursed  by  tlie  State  in  which  that  unit 
is  located  for  dLscretionary  use  in  providing 
programs  under  this  title. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  a  State  refuses  to 
accept  funds  as  provided  by  this  Act.  the 
funds  to  which  It  would  have  been  entitled 
under  subsection  la)  of  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  e.xpendilure  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"if  I  If  by  reason  of  boundarv  lino  changes, 
by  rca.son  of  State  statutorv  or  const:t'-- 
tional  chantres.  by  reason  of  am  evation^  or 
other  governmental  reoriianlzation.  or  by  rca- 
.son of  other  circumstances  the  application  "of 
any  provision  of  this  section  to  units  of  local 
government  does  not  carry  out  the  purpo.ses 
of  this  title,  ihe  application  of  such  provi- 
sion .shall  be  made,  under  regulations  pre- 
,-cribed  by  the  Administration,  in  a  manner 
which  is  consistent  with  such  purposes," 

On  page  19,  on  line  10  before  the  words 
■•any  granf  add  the  words  ••.section  306 lo'. 
and  subsiitute  for  the  phrase  •'paragraph  i2) 
of  this  subsection'^  on  line  10.  the  word, 
■'30bia)'^. 

On  page  20,  on  line  13  change  •'(b)^'  lo 
■■  id)  ", 

On  pase  49,  line  25.  in.sert  the  word  "eli- 
gible^'  before  the  words  ■•unit  of  generaP': 
and  on  page  50,  line  2.  after  the  word  "State  ', 
in.serl  the  phrase  'witli  a  populali  n  of  nfty 
thousand  or  more  persons". 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr.  President.  I  take  the 
floor  to  discuss  proposed  legislation  that 
I  think  is  vital  to  every  citizen  in  this 
country.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  was  unveiled  some  5  years  ago 
as  the  Nation's  premier  crime-fighting 
program,  and  many  of  its  initial  objec- 
tives have  been  achieved. 

Nevertheless  the  crime  rates  continu-^ 
to  ri.<;e  in  many  of  our  cities;  juvenile  of- 
fenders represent  a  disturbingly  large 
ficure  on  the  crime  charts,  but  iireven- 
tivc  measures  are  lacking;  narcotics  ad- 
diction has  reached  epidemic  proporlions 
in  some  areas,  but  the  illicit  sales  con- 
tinue; violence  still  stalks  the  streets. 

Recent  statistics  revealed  in  the  FBI 
Uniform  Crime  Report  for  1971— table 
II,  Index  of  Crimes,  page  61— .show  a 
sharp  increase  in  crimes  which  affect  us 
all.  Between  1969  and  1971,  murders  in- 
crea.sed  from  a  yearly  rate  of  7.3  per  100.- 

000  people  to  8.5  per  100.000  while  crimes 
of  larceny  v.  ere  increasing  from  757  per 
100.000  to  over  909  per  100.000. 

The  message  I  think  is  clear:  In  our 
largest  urban  centers,  after  all  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  for  law  enforce- 
ment, crime  continues  in  its  pernicious 
growth.  Five  years  ago  the  challenge  to 
law  enforcement  was  to  identify  the  most 
critical  priorities  and  to  launch  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  crime  in  all  its  forms 
utilizing  Federal  funds  in  conjunction 
with  the  resources  of  the  State  and  local 
governments.  Today  it  is  once  again  nec- 
essary to  take  a  very  hard  look  at  wliat 
we  have  done  in  meeting  that  challenge. 
Rather  than  sitting  back  and  counting 
our  achievements,  we  should  recognize 
the  defects  where  they  exist  and  do  what 
IS  required  to  eliminate  them. 

I  have  sought  to  do  this  in  a  bill  which 

1  introduced  earlier  in  this  se.ssion  as  S. 
1497  entitled  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of    1973. 

As  I  said  in  submitting  the  iiropo.sed 
legislation,  the  most  certain  guarantee 
th;)t  law  enforcement  remains  impartial 
and  just,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  to  assure  that 
the  major  decisions  affecting  police  and 
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our  judicial  system  are  made  at  the  local 
level  where  the  average  citizen  can  most 
effectively  make  himself  heard. 

With  all  due  respect.  I  must  take  ex- 
cejjtion  to  the  conclus'ont;  arrived  at  in 
ihe  report  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
uiillee  when  it  states: 

Although  there  can  be  not  doubt  that 
cities,  particularly  the  large  citle.s.  bear  a 
ui.sproportionatcly  large  share  of  the  crime 
problem,  the  Committee  is  of  the  view  thai 
llie  existing  block  gr.tnt  .■-iructure,  with  Us 
pass-throuch  requirement  and  its  emphasi.- 
on  lu^h  crime  areas,  i.iu,  delivered  an  appro- 
priate share  of  fuiid^  lo  the  l:!:-t,e  cities. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  bulk  of  the 
LEAA  funding  has  been  directed  to  the 
ciiies.  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  these 
areas  are  the  breeders  ol  mo^t  of  our 
crime. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  equation. 
It  is  not  only  important  tliat  funds  arrive 
at  their  proper  destination;  it  is  also  im- 
portant how  they  iirrivc  and  how  much 
time  it  takes. 

Ti'ie  limel.igs  bet'A'een  appliratio  for 
lunds  and  their  actual  receipt  are  docu- 
mented in  the  comjjltiints  by  law  onforce- 
nient  per.-onnel  aoros.s  tiie  Nation,  I  have 
talked  to  many  of  them  in  my  own  home 
State  of  California  and  elsewhere.  I  am 
!)er.suaded  by  the.se  discussions,  con- 
ducted over  a  jieriod  ol  many  niontlis 
both  this  year  and  la.-t.  wiat  the  present 
LEAA  .system  is  not  expediting  the  deliv- 
ery of  funds  for  lav;  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  to  where  liiey  ..re  n.-:-ded 
niDst, 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  .speak 
vith  many  hiw  enforccinent  per.soiinel. 
and  they  tell  me  that  the  time-lags  some- 
times are  as  great  as  6  months. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  LEAA  grants 
are  presently  bogged  down  in  laver  ujjon 
layer  of  needless  bureaucracy  and  waited 
motion — processing  arants  tlirouch  three 
lour,  and  five  tiers  of  Government  with 
no  disccrnahle  benefits  to  the  tiltimate 
consumer — the  public. 

Former  Attorney  General  Klciiidienst. 
in  testifying  during  the  House  hearinrs 
on  the  LEAA  legislation,  said  that  the 
program   was   snarled   in   'a   morass  of 
ledtape."  House  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
port on  H.R,  8152.  June  5.  1973.  page  53, 
The  report  issued  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Criminal  Ju,-tice  Plan- 
ning  Admini.strators   on    June    1.    1973. 
entitled  '•State  of  the  States  on  Crime 
;uid  Justice"  dramtitically  reinforces  the 
point  made  by  Mr,  Kleiiidienst :   As  of 
December  31.  1972.  5  pern  nt  of  tlie  funds 
alloctited   to  LE.AA   during   fi,scal   years 
1970  and  1971  had  not  even  been  av'ard- 
ed,  while  for  n,scal  year  1972,  a  full  one- 
third  of  the  LEAA  funds  had  yet  to  bo 
distributed,  Tiiis  demonstrates  sirikinc;- 
ly  that  under  ihe  jire^ent  LEAA  system. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  expedite  the 
!low  ot  funds  to  the  local  levels  We  have 
istublished    tedious    n'ld    confusin'r    re- 
quirements which  are  lumped  into  the 
catchall  jihrase  comi)rehensive  planning. 
This  term  has  become  a  vehicle  for  sub- 
.uikatirg  the  needs  of  the  cities  to  the 
.-jtate's    perceptions    of    their   prioritie.- 
When  a  local  application  does  not  con- 
ionti  to  a  State  jilan  drawn  up  in  com- 
plete isolation  from  without  substantial 
iuiiut  from  those  who  are  prinitirily  re- 


sponsible for  law  enforcement,  the  State 
can  simply  hold  up  the  funds  and  sav  trv 
again. 

This  situation  Is  repeated  over  and 
over  in  States  across  the  Nation,  In  the 
competitive  system  of  giantsman'^hip 
which  the  LEAA  program  has  in  part 
helped  to  subsidize,  the  big  winners  are 
those  who  have  mastered  tlie  bureau- 
cratic language,  who  have  figured  out 
the  right  agency  doors  to  go  through.  In 
such  a  system  the  needs  of  local  law 
enforcement  officials  become  subordi- 
nated to  a  system  of  grant  review  and 
iniiuoval  dictated  from  the  top  which 
filters  funds  dowT.ward  but  obstructs  tlie 
flow  of  infcvmation  ujnvard. 

The  result.?  are  obvious  ::nd  unfor- 
tunate: 

First,  The  stratification  of  dccision- 
r.^:^,king  at  all  levels  of  government  as  a 
ccndi'ion  for  the  receipt  of  funds  has 
ta\!,scd  delays  of  up  to  2  years  from  re- 
rjue/t  to  delivery. 

Second,  Local  ofiici'rls  who  laiov,-  most 
about  their  law  enforcement  needs  ha\e 
h".d  least  to  say  about  how  to  solve  them. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  State  planning 
agencies  have  attempted  in  their  com- 
position to  be  most  representative  of  all 
hiw  enforcement  intcrests'ln  the  respec- 
tive State?,  in  practice  the  desires  of  the 
cities  have  received  short  hearing.  By 
the  funding  sy.stem  m^opo.sed  in  amend- 
ment 248,  introduced  by  Senators  Mr- 
CiELLAjj  and  Hnu^KA.  which  the  Senate 
IS  considering  today,  the  measures 
sought  by  the  cities  are  still  the  captive 
ol  Stute  policymakers  v,ho  may  or  may 
not  be  rcccmive  to  these  locally  felt 
r.ccds. 

By  the  method  of  .^ending  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  cities  as  I  propo.^e,  we  can 
energize  local  law  enforcement  official.s 
With  im:nediate  injection  of  badly  needed 
fundinL'  and  tal:e  full  advantage  of  the 
ample  iilanning  capacities  that  cities  and 
towns  have  developed  and  refined  over 
yeais  of  experience  with  countless  State 
and  Fec'.eral  programs.  Furthermore, 
LEAA  would  merely  have  lo  do  some 
simple  mathematical  calculations,  to  de- 
termine the  populations  of  the  respec- 
tive States  and  cities  and  then  to  dis- 
tribute the  funds  accordingly,  Tlie  days 
and  months  of  times  wasteci  on  reviewing 
and  approving  grant  applications  would 
be  eliminated. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and 
US.  Conference  of  Mayors  are  on  record 
as  supporting  th-i  lundament.il  objec- 
tives of  my  legislation.  This  organization, 
v.-hich  represents  local  ofllci.'.ls  across  the 
country,  stnfcd  in  he.-rings  before  tlie 
IIuu.se  on  H.R.  81J2,  that  — 

Ihero  nuist  bo  tiroijycr  support  A\  plaii- 
iiUig  tmd  cooi-dii.ating  cflorts  at  tlie  loial 
level. 
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such  lila'-os  as  Nassau  County,  NY,,  Hud- 


Finally  they  called  for  removal  of 
the  State  planning  agency  from  much  of 
the  grant  award  luucess.  My  propo.-.il 
v.ould  accomplish  both  aims. 

Thud.  While  the  present  LEAA  Act 
licrmits  regionnl  law  enforcement  phiii- 
riing,  the  ambiguity  of  the  iiresent  law 
has  discour:i:,cd  m.my  Sttites  from  such 
iilannin.g. 

Regional  .'^,rrangements  for  certain 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  .iustiie 
ai  tuilies  h:!ve  been  tried  siu'cc,s,vfu!lv  \\\ 


^on  and  Middlesex  Coimties  in  New  Jer- 
sey. St.  Louis  Countv  in  Missouri  Dade 
County.  Fla  .  and  in  Los  Angeles, 

But  this  does  not  set  up  anv  competi- 
tion between  cities  and  counties  or  be- 
tween them  and  other  regional  units 
My  iJioposal  si;ecifically  guards  against 
such  a  possibility  by  requiring  that  in 
making  the  srant  allocations  ba,sed  on 
poi.ulation,  no  pcr.son  can  be  inrhuled  in 
the  ftopulation  of  more  th-in  ore 
e!i.i7ible  unit  for  the  purposes  of  re^^eiv- 
mg  funcis.  This  simply  means  that  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  with  a  potnilation  of 
iou!,hly  3' J  million,  will  receive  an 
amount  of  funds  equal  to  the  percentase 
which  Us  i/opuiation  bears  to  the  rest 
of  the  State,  While  Los  Anseles  Countv. 
with  a  i-opulation  of  loughly  8'  .  million.' 
would  be  eliyible  to  receive  an  amount 
ol  funds  equal  to  the  i>eicentage  which 
its  i)opulation  bears  to  the  rest  of  the 
State  after  fir.st  subtracting  out  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  other  cities  m  Los  Aagtles  Countv 
with  liopulations  of  50.000  or  more.  My 
amendment  therefore,  insures  a  com- 
pletely equitable  distribution. 

Fourth,  Although  LEAA  has  recog- 
nized from  the  start  that  coniinuir" 
professional  education  for  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  is  nece.<:sary  and  de- 
sirable, many  individuals  committed  to 
pursuing  careers  in  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  have  suddenh 
found  themselves  without  funds  needed 
to  Slav  in  school  because  institutions 
have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  reim- 
burse them. 

To  unclog  the  gran'makuig  ma- 
chinery, to  enable  more  efficient  and  in- 
novative law  enforcement  planning  and 
to  enhance  the  possibihties  of  continu- 
ing education  for  those  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field.  I  am.  therefore,  proj^o"- 
in.T  today  several  amendments: 

First,  The  first,  and  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  important  of  these  would 
reqi;irc  tliut  7.')  percent  of  the  block  gra'-'t 
lunds  under  part  C  of  the  Omnibus  Crim- 
Control  .nnd  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  be 
given  direr-t'.y  to  States  and  eligi'ole  un:;  = 
of  local  government.  This  in  no  v.  iv 
changes  the  fact  that  eacli  State  would 
be  eligible  for  a  percentage  of  fund^ 
based  on  the  relationship  that  its  ro-.-a- 
lation  hears  to  the  other  49  St.ites 

Similarly,  each  unit  of  local  gover-^- 
ment  with  a  population  of  50  000  "or 
more  would  be  eligible  to  receive  di-'c  t- 
ly  a  perccnta.ge  of  funds  based  on  the 
pioporiioii  of  ii.s  population  to  other 
units  of  local  government  within  the 
same  State, 

Cities  and  comities  with  population^ 
smaller  than  50,000  would  also  be  cli-'- 
ble  for  funds,  subject  liowever  to  the 
general  jurisdictions  of  the  States  wiii.h 
would,  pa.ss  through  the  lemainder  or 
lunds  to  units  of  less  tiian  50,000  ag.un 
ill  strict  accordance  with  their  pjpu!  ■.- 
ticn^.  Furthermore  all  municipahtus 
would  be  additionally  eligible  for  funds 
out  of  the  23  percent  whiJi  the  LEAA 
retains  fur  dis.n-etionary  purposes.  Iti 
lecognllion  of  th.c  uigcnt  need  to  pro- 
vide extra  re.-ources  to  the  higli-crime 
areas,  my  legislation  would  ask  that  13 
pi'ueni  of  this  remaining;  25  iHiicii!  be 
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di>tiibuted  to  such  areas,  as  well  as  for 
))ro!:!rams  and  projects  which  States  and 
local  units  have  demonstrated  improved 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

Under  my  amendment  cities  and  local 
units  of  tiovernment  would  stand  to  re- 
ceive at  lea-t  as  much  as  they  presently 
do.  althougli  not  more  than  their  pro 
rata  .share  based  on  their  population. 
Under  no  circumstan;cs  could  any  cities 
recei\-f  le>s  funds  tiien  tiity  are  entitled 
to  under  the  present  law  v, Inch  Amend- 
ment 248  essentially  pcri)ftualed.  Fiu-- 
thermore.  under  th|.  present  law.  which 
requires  that  85  percent  of  the  funds  go 
to  the  States,  the  States  are  only  told 
that  they  mu.-t  spend  75  percent  on  local 
units  of  government — that  is  exactly 
how  much  I  ask  to  have  distributed,  but 
to  have  distributed  directly. 

If  revenue  sharing  is  to  have  real 
meaning,  then  the  Federal  Government 
mu.->t  go  in  tlie  direction  where  it  is 
truly  willing  to  share.  My  LEAA  legis- 
lation would  take  a  long  .^tep  in  that 
direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'.^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Prc-ident,  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
.iumor  Senator  from  California.  Tins 
amendment  contains  .urovisions  wliich 
would  create  a  .system  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  soon  beem  to 
shape  State  and  local  crime  reduction 
programs  according  to  Us  judgment  and 
Its  preference,  and  take  away  from  them 
the  oijportunity  to  make  the  great  con- 
tribution that  they  are  permitted  to 
make  now  in  planning  and  having  the 
kind  of  program  they  think  most  suited 
for  their  problems. 

The  method  of  allocating  Federal 
crime  fighting  funds  as  proposed  in  iliis 
amendment  is  wiiolly  inconsistent  with 
the  orimnal  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  and  the  recently 
pa.ssed  Hou.^e  bill.  H.R.  8i:>2.  presently 
pending  here. 

Beginning  in  1968,  when  this  proposal 
was  originally  before  the  Senate,  I  was 
not  convinced  6i  the  validity  of  the  State 
comprehen.sive  planning  approach  and 
preferred  the  advanla^'e  of  direct  grants. 
I  \\ii>  afraid  that  Slates  would  overpower 
the  cities  and  ijerhaps  u.-e  some  of  these 
fund.-,  for  political  advantage  rather  than 
to  make  a  lair  distribution.  I  have  be- 
tome  convinced,  however,  as  it  has  oper- 
ated that  the  municipalities  and  otlier 
local  jurisdiction.-,  are  getting  a  f. in- 
break. 

I  do  not  mean  to  .ay  that  thi^  is  true 
:n  every  instance.  This  law  is  not  perfect 
and  it.i  admini.-tration  is  not  ijerfect. 

There  may  be  instances  where  .some 
favoriti.>:n  or  injustice  has  occurred. 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  overall  tliis 
IS  t!ie  best  apjiroach.  If  we  take  the 
liower  away  fiom  tiie  State,  to  determine 
their  own  needs  and  jjlan  comi;ielien.sive- 
ly  to  meet  them  and  put  it  in  the  LEA.\ 
autlionty  up  here  in  Washington,  we  are 
c; eating  a  bureaucracy  o'.'er  which  local 
!.cop>  and  local  government  will  have 
lar  If"  y.  control  than  tiicy  have  today. 

I  believe  that  we  ..hould  .s'av  v. itli  tlie 
.■-y.sicrn  we  have. 


Mr.  President,  annual  apiH'oval  of  the 
State  plans  as  a  condition  of  funding  is 
written  in  the  present  bill.  The  way  we 
have  operated  in  the  past  ha.s  been  that 
a  plan  would  not  be  apin-oved  unless 
LEAA  finds  tiiat  there  is  a  determined 
effort  in  the  State  plans  to  improve  the 
results  of  law  enforcement  througliout 
the  State.  This  provision  is  intended  to 
stress  the  requirement  that  a  State  plan 
do  more  than  merely  i^rovide  for  a  wide 
Lcograiihic  and  institutional  di.stribution 
of  funds  within  tiie  State.  It  must  be  a 
balanced  effort  and  indicate  a  just  need 
of  the  State. 

Tliis  amendment  would  essentially  re- 
turn it  to  the  categorical  .sy.stem  of  Fed- 
eral grants  in  aid.  a  system  that  has 
proven  unsuccessful  in  the  past.  Tlie 
same  amendment— this  amendment  or 
an  amendment  with  the  .same  substance 
and  import — has  been  before  tlie  Senate, 
I  believe,  twice.  It  has  been  before  the 
House  a  time  or  two.  Each  time  it  has 
l)e::-'n  voted  down. 

The  theory  of  this  amendment  is  not 
n;  •,'.-.  The  issue  has  been  debated  by  this 
body  and  by  the  Hou.se.  The  last  time  it 
was  voted  on  in  the  Senate.  I  believe  the 
vote  was  41  to  16  against  this  anpioach 
to  this  problem. 

This  is  a  repetition.  I  think  Congress 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  satisfied  that 
a  block  grant  approach  at  tlie  State  level 
is  the  best  ajiproach  after  all. 

I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
v.ould  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minute.,  to  the 
Senator' from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  No.  277 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California 

'Mr.  TVNNEY  I  . 

This  is  what  has  been  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  bi^  city  amendment.  It 
was  desiiuiated  in  the  other  body  as  the 
Stanton-Seiberling  amendment. 

It  would  provide  for  direct  .■i^rants  to 
the  cities  in  the  fashion  which  it  de- 
.scribes.  It  could  destroy  .some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  important  parts  of  the 
present  LEAA  act. 

Tlte  basic  objectives  of  this  proposal. 
as  I  understand  it.  is  to:  First,  speed  the 
flow  of  funds  lo  the  local  communities 
where  the  frontline  fight  aaainst  crime 
is  bein-  waged:  and  .second,  to  :,ive  local 
-overnment  ureat  latitude  in  determining 
their  own  priorities  for  .strengthening 
law  enforcement  and  improving  criminal 
justice. 

Thf.se  also  are  objectives  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  McClellan  and 
of  the  bill  pas.sed  by  the  House  as  H  R 
8151.'. 

The  critical  point,  however,  is  that  tiie 
proposed  amendment  would  not  advance 
the  pro;^ram  toward  tho.se  objectives.  In- 
stead, it  would  add  restrictions  and  red- 
tape  to  the  fundin-  process,  and  it  would 
directly  interfere  with  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  uovern- 
meiiis  to  set  law  enforcement  spending 
priorities  in  accordance  with  local  needs. 
The  amendment  would  destroy  the  com- 
jirehensivc  statewide  planning  process 
that  has  been  one  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments of  the  LEAA  proLram.  Moreover, 
it  v^ould  tieup  the  crime-fighting  funds 


in  redtape  and  substitute  Federal  re- 
quirements for  local  priorities  by  man- 
dating fi.xed  proportions  of  expenditures 
m  five  criminal  justice  categories. 

In  short,  this  amendment  would  move 
the  program  in  a  direction  directly  con- 
trary to  the  block  grant  concept  of  law 
enforcement  assistance  which  has  proven 
its  effectiveness  and  value  in  these  last 
5  years. 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  the  lEAA 
l^rogram  under  the  block  grant  s.vstem 
established  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Coii- 
irol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  has.  in 
fact,  done  an  effective  job  of  directing 
Federal  funds  to  the  high  crime  areas. 
Testimony  presented  to  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  showed  that  almost  65 
percent—  almost  two-thirds — of  all  local- 
u^e  funds  were  allocated  by  the  State 
planning  agencies  to  high  crime  areas 
co.-itaming  49  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population.  Significantly,  in  fiscal  1972 
tlie  Slates  allocated  ever  71  percent  of 
!  ical  funds  to  these  high  crime  areas. 
Tliere  being  dissatisfaction  with  71  per- 
cent, the  request  comes  for  more.  Some- 
one must  have  read  Charles  Dickens  and 
Oliver  Twist. 

Under  the  present  LEAA  funding 
structure  the  large  cities  are  now  receiv- 
ing a  f-'reater  proportion  of  funds  than 
they  would  be  entitled  to  on  the  basis 
of  either  population  or  crime  statistics 
and  a  substantially  greater  share  than 
tliey  would  be  entitled  to  receive  mider 
the  formulas  included  in  the  legislative 
proposals  examined  by  the  subcommittee 
which  provided  for  direct  large  citv 
grants. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fad  that  efforts  to  make  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  assistance  program 
merely  another  categorical  grant  uro- 
gram dominated  by  Federal  bureaucrats 
have  been  repeatedly  rejected  by  the 
Congress. 

In  1968.  during  the  debate  iireceding 
the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  there  was 
exien.sive  debate  of  block  grants  versus 
categorical  grants— of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  local  law  enforcement  versus 
Federal  domination  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment. The  outcome  of  that  debate  was 
decisively.in  favor  of  State  and  local  con- 
trol under  a  block  grant  program.  As 
tiie  act  states.  Congress  found  '•that 
crime  is  es.sentially  a  local  problem  that 
must  be  dealt  with  by  State  and  local 
'-government  if  it  i.s  to  be  controlled  ef- 
lec'tively." 

This  big  city  plan,  the  counteipart  of 
which  was  considered  in  tiie  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  other  body,  was  over- 
whelmingly rejected  by  a  vote  of  22  to 
14.  And  it  was  not  propo.sed  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body. 

This  compreliensive  planning  require- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  a.ssign- 
ment  of  State  and  local  responsibilitv  for 
law  enforcement  are  preserved  in  the 
bill,  but  wotild  be  reversed  by  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

When  the  Senate  and  House  consid- 
ered amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  in  1970.  new  attempts  were  made  to 
.shift   away    from    block    grants   and    to 
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involve  the  Federal  Government  more 
directly  in  local  law  enforcement  de- 
cisionmaking. Once  again,  these  efforts 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

This  year,  the  issue  was  again  revived 
under  various  guises.  Nevertheless,  alter 
extensive  hearings  by  the  House  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee,  the  concept  of  direct 
funding  to  cities  was  voted  down  in  the 
subcommittee  and  voted  down  in  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee.  So  clear  was  the 
sentiment  against  this  concept  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  that  the  is- 
sue was  not  even  considered  by  the  House 
during  its  consideration  and  passage  of 
H.R. 8152. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Congress 
exercised  good  judsment  in  1968  with 
the  passage  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and 
creation  of  the  block  grant  and  compre- 
hensive planning  program  for  law  en- 
forcement. The  wi.sdom  of  that  judament 
was  sustained  in  1970  and  again  this  year 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  be- 
lieve further  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  McClellan  contains  appropriate 
and  constructive  imiirovements  to  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  while  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  fundamental  charac- 
ter of  this  important  Federal  iJiogram. 
I  therefore  urge  rejection  of  tlie  pend- 
ing amendment  which  would  severely 
alter  some  of  the  most  important  aspects 
ol  the  program. 

Mr.  President, 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
everyone  understands  the  is.sue.  The 
question  is  whether,  as  a  matter  of  phi- 
losophy, they  want  to  see  tiie  money  go  to 
the  States  to  be  di.stributed  by  the  States 
according  to  State  plan  or  whether  they 
feel  that  a  portion  of  the  money  ought  to 
go  to  the  cities  with  a  poijulation  of  over 
60.000  so  that  they  can  do  with  these 
iund.s  as  tliey  see  fit  witliin  certain 
giounds. 

Under  the  amendment  offered,  no  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  money  could  be 
s.ienl  on  any  one  of  the  five  following 
areas:  One,  law  enforcement:  two.  cor- 
rections: three,  courts  and  criminal  ad- 
ministration; fourth,  juvenile  justice: 
and  fifth,  criminal  justice  planning. 

There  would  also  be  a  requirement 
that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  funds 
would  have  to  be  .spent  in  each  of  tho.se 
areas.  So  it  is  just  a  very  simi)le  question 
for  the  Senate  to  decide. 

The  reason  that  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  that  I  have  is  not  bccau.se  I 
enjoy  tinkering  with  laws  that  are  on  the 


I  reserve  the  remainder 


books,  but  because  I  feel  that  there  has 
been  a  delay  in  getting  the  funds  to  these 
urban  areas,  and  I  have  indicated  that  in 
the  ca.se  of  1972.  as  of  December  31  of 
that  year.  33  percent  of  the  funds  had 
yet  to  be  distributed 

That  is  a  part  of  tiie  ijroblem.  Another 
liart  of  the  jiroblem  is  that  they  some- 
times have  appli'-ations  rejected  or 
airned  back  five  or  six  times  from  a  local 
law  enforcement  agency  before  the  apiili  • 
cation  is  approved,  and  there  is  not  only  a 
tremendous  time  delay,  but  also  the  crea- 
lion  of  a  sense  of  fru:-tration  on  the  jiart 
of  local  law  enforcement  agencies  be- 
cause tliey  do  not  have  the  highly  paid 
jjrogramers  and  application  drafters 
ihat  some  of  the  lar-e  cities  have,  and 
they  get  into  tiouble  with  their  city  coun- 
cils because  tliey  are  spending  too  much 
time  preparing  these  applications  and 
having  them  constantly  turned  back. 

For  the  last  200  years  in  the  United 
States,  law  enforcement  has  been  han- 
dled by  local  governments.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  represents  such  a  unique  or  sharp 
departure  from  past  experience  to  sug- 
gest that  the  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies of  this  country  ouglit  to  have  the 
primary  resiDonsibility  for  spending  the 
moneys  th:it  are  going  to  them  from  the 
Fcd.-ral  Government  and  through  the 
c.-istance  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  my  own  per- 
sonal investigation,  which  has  resulted 
in  my  talking  with  perhaps  200  or  300 
law  enforcement  officials,  law  officers. 
judges,  and  parole  officers,  would  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  present  structure 
of  the  program,  no  matter  how  well 
meaning,  is  just  not  working  as  effec- 
tively as  11  should. 

The  proposal  I  have  made  today  is  one 
I  have  discussed  with  law  enforcement 
officials,  with  i^eoiJle  involved  in  correc- 
tions, and  juvenile  judges,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  highly  supportive 
of  the  suggestions  contained  in  this 
amendment  as  a  very  simple,  straight- 
forward aiijiroach  to  the  problem. 

We  are  in  no  way  attempting  to  af- 
fect the  moneys  that  would  go  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  LE.A.A  law  that  relates  to 
iJlanning.  part  B.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  States  can  perform  a  valuable 
service  by  establisliing  State  plans,  but 
that  docs  not  mean  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  spending  S850  million 
here,  through  the  LEAA  program,  and 
having  the  great  majority  of  that  money 
go  through  that  Slate  planning  struc- 
ture, and  then  on  out  to  the  local  com- 
munities. If  it  had  been  successful,  fine: 


I  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  it.  It  has 
net  been  successful,  however.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  listen  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  talk  about  tlieir  sen.se  cf 
frustration  in  trying  to  develop  innova- 
tive jirogranT--. 

That  is  liow  the  buzz  word;  In  order 
to  get  an  ajiplication  approved,  you  have 
to  have  an  innovative  program,  whatever 
that  means,  and  all  tlie;se  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  sit  down,  scratch  their 
hci.ds.  and  try  to  find  something  that  i^ 
innovative,  and  they  come  out.  often- 
times, with  programs  that  have  very 
little  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
miti-ation  of  crime  in  their  communi- 
ties, but  they  are  luglily  innovative, 

I  do  not  know  who  it  was  who  de- 
veloiJed  the  master  plan  that  you  had 
10  have  innovative  iirograms  in  order 
to  get  funding  under  the  LEAA,  but 
wlicever  it  was  has  been  respon.sble  for 
creating  a  morass  of  confusion  at  the 
tira.sKroot,s  level.  I  suppo.se  the  people 
who  are  being  paid  at  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  love  it.  because  that  -ives 
them  something  to  do.  They  can  show 
they  are  doinc  t]:eir  job  by  constantlv 
rejecting  applications  that  come  in  be- 
cau.se  tiiey  are  not  sufficiently  innova- 
tive, but  that  is  not  the  way  to  run  a 
I'ropram. 

The  way  to  run  a  program  is  to  give 
to  the  (ity  council'^  and  county  govciii- 
ments  the  money  they  need  to  do  tlie 
job.  They  have  been  doing  the  job  ijv 
two  hundred  years,  as  I  say.  and  th.ere 
IS  no  rea.son  to  believe  they  cannot  do 
it  ill  the  future.  They  know  what  tliev 
need,  whether  they  need  more  people  en 
tlie  streets,  more  .squad  cars,  more  peo- 
ple m  correctioiKs— they  have  a  far  bet- 
ter undei.standmg  of  the  nature  of  the 
inoblem  than  .some  wliiz  kids  sittin.?  up 
at  tlie  State  level  tr.ving  to  justifv  then- 
fat  salaries. 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  as> 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ;n 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  compari- 
son of  major  features  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  di.stinguished  Senator  fio:a 
California,  tiie  Stanton  bill  of  the  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives  -H.R.  5746'.  and 
Kennedy  amendment  No.  948  (amend- 
ment to  tlie  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 
These  are  measures  tiiai  had  comparable 
jirovisions 

Tliere   being   no   objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  li 

as  follow.s: 
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Co^IP.^RIso^•  of  Major  Fu.mires 


TCNNf  V    BIM.  -    S.     l-ViT 

Amendment!'     Pliase  I 

1  .MiUiU;iin  present  luiidliiti  of  ss.'ki  n;ii- 
lion  lor  lirsl  year. 

■2  Retains  Institute:  places  overall  program 
e-.aUiation  ol  slate  progranis  m  the  In.stitnte. 

:r  .'\cicls  language  to  rer|nire  apphcatioii.s  to 
i)f  approved  or  rejected  within  60  (lavs.  D  F 
i'arl  C  funds  directed  to  .SP.^.s  \-  local  gov- 
eniir.enls  that  liave  denioiisi  ral>lv  pro\ed  law 
'  nlorceinem  programs. 

1.  D  F  Part  E  ftindiin;  to  states  that  can 
sliuw  demon.sirably  improved  correctional 
I>n>graiii.s  (not  by  pojniiaiion) . 


ST.\iNTuN    BILL-HH 

1 .  No  provision  for  change. 
'2    No  provision  lor  change. 
:t    No  provision  for  change. 


4.  Included    in   block   grant   allocation   to 
high  crime  urb.m  areas. 


KENNEDY  .A.MrNUMt.M   N(.i.  94t.— 
ALT    or    1970 

1.  No  provision  for  change. 

2.  No  provision  lor  change. 

3.  No  pi-ov  ision  for  cliaiij;e. 


4.  No  pro\  ision  for  change. 
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Tv.sNEY  BILL— s.   1497 — CciUinued 
.4rr;cn(.'»ic»irs—P/iase/— Continued 
5.  Exclusion  of  persons  having  made  appli- 

c.  T:i_.a  iov  fu::cis  jroni  votUig  during  ihe  tua- 
Sjaer„",ion  oi  applica'-ion. 

6  Adds  lar.gunge  to  il)  m.ike  yruiti  to  in- 
.•■titn!;ons  of  higher  learning  to  develop  ciir- 
rictiUim  Icad'.nc  to  degrees  in  criminal  jiis- 
M-p  plannine  i2i  fSOtib  loans  lo  individuals 
111  law  enlorcement  eduiation  programs  and 
c.'-.ncellfaion  provisions  for  services  as  fiill- 
iinie  oiticer  la  law  eniuicemtiii  ajency  (2o  c 
!>«..-  yt<»r) . 

7.  Parti  B.  C.  and  E  of  Ti::o  I  repealed 
as  cf  July  1,  11)75,  ncv;  act  efTcitivc  FY  I07G 
(Phn-e  11) 

8.  Increase  fnnding.  5  after  first  venr. 
for  next  four  vears. 

y  Funding  Formula; 
(ai  lu  ,   lor  Pdrl  D 
I  i.i )  15  t  to  hifch  crime  areas — D,  P 
(<  1    Remaiiiinj,-  75 \    distributed  accord;n„' 
to  poptilat.on. 

1  Direi-ily  to  tinits  of  local  gove.  nnients 
over  100  000  ifquiiabhi, 

2.  To  state-^,  not  otherwise  "eligible  units 
of  loc.il  tovirumeiu  ■  und  lor  .-rtate  pro>.rams. 

ld(  Of  tlie  75-  :  n.  t  less  ;han  lu  but 
not  nxvie  than  40  „  to  be  spent  m  e.icli  .,i  ihe 
fvilo'.ving  areas: 

1.  la-^-  enforcement 

2  '^-'rrerti'^ns 

3.  eourts  .V-  Judifial  adinini-.tration 

4  Juvenile  lu-;.-.' 

5  criminal  justice  piai.nint.' 

10.  Guvtrnmeat.-.i  units  are  eligible  hv  ,••  ,, 
nlation,  aud  ui  detviniii.ed  by  the  Admui 
Is'r.itor. 


Comparison  of  Major  Features— Continued 
STAKTON  BILL— H.R.  5  74  6— Continued 

5.  No  provision. 

6.  No  provision  for  change. 


KE.VNLBY     AMENDMENT     KO.     94  8— CRIME     CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1970 — Continued 
5.  No  provision  for  change. 


6.  No  provision  for  change. 


7.  Parts  E  and  C  distribution  of  funds  sub- 
ject lo  formula. 

8.  Increase  of  funds  to  provide  Special  Iin- 
pa't  Grants  to  high  crime  urban  areas. 

9    Title  I:  for  cities  250,000  and  largtr,  of 
tliC  40  ,    pnss-through:  1  x  r;    of  state  pop. 
within  high  crime  urban  area,  phis  2  x   ', 
'  f  incidence  of  all  crime  m  state  that  Ukes 
place  in  high  crime  urban  area. 

The  above  sum,  divided  bv  3  equals  per 
centum  of  40^c  pass-through"  funds  to  hic-h 
crime  urban  areas. 

Title  II:  1.5  per  head  for  cities  250.OC0  ard 
larger.  (Special  Impact  funds  to  Higt  Crime 
Urban  .^reas.) 


-.  No  portion  of  funds  can  be  used  for 
projects    funded    under    part    301    of    Kafe 

Streets  Act  of  10C8  (Decrease  in  block  funds  ) 

8.  No  provision  for  cjiange. 

9.  (a)  Direct  grants  to  "eligible  units  of 
government,  •  who  submit  grant  B.pplications 
to  LEA.\. 

(b)  Ciruus  could  be  used  to  Initiate  or 
to  e-xi)and  criminal  justice  programs  ur.d>r 
^3  iLstcd  purposes  (eg.,  police  recruitment 
bail  or  court  reform,  training,  Inpruvcd 
■'trert  lighting,  better  co.:,rdir,ation  between 
State  and  local  units  of  government    eU-  ) 

(c)  Amount  of  grant— J5  per  person  with- 
in e.u-h  ■•eligible  unit  of  covernment  '  a;  de- 
termined by  most  recent  U.S.  Census 


P'-p-  10.  Eligii-iiity  by  applying  the  'formula" 


n.  Add.-  latic-.i.ige  t  >  require  states  and 
lo-al  UMits  cf  goveriur.fnt  to  publish  pro- 
cram  objectives  and  projected  u^e*;  of  funds 
prior  to  bepinninL'  of  iisral  vear  and  ,'ile  u'l- 
nu-d  reports  p:us  a  three 'vrar  projection 
Makes  provLMoii  f..r  publication  and  com- 
n.rn's  by  tlie  Ii..' tr  ;i'e.  no  plan  approval. 

:.;  All  fund,  diatribuNxi  sh.ill  he  accanfrd 
'.•jt  as  federal  fui.ds.  Artmin.  shiUl  ha\p  di- 
rer'   acce'^  t -.  boo!-:s. 

13  Attorney  Gencal  msy  ii.itLate  ar-loli 
t.»  rerovrr  funds  de^s  comprehensive  than 
under  law  enforcement  SRSi. 

14.  No  provision  for  criminal  penalties. 

•Vr.  M.  CLELLAN.  Mr.  Pj cedent,  un- 
der tlif  pre.stnt  ]avv  tiie  SUtes  submit  a 
'  oniprehensive  jilan.  In  tliat  j-.lun.  they 
must  take  into  account  tlie  cities  and 
tlieir  needs  and  pa.^s  on  jjiof-'i'anis  and 
plans  that  fhey  submit.  .After  lliat  plan 
IS  approved  by  the  LE.A.A  as  a  State  plan. 
If  a  City  or  muniriijality  feels  agrrrieved 
tliat  It  lia.s  been  left  out  or  has  some 
.special  program  th.at  otiKht  to  be  fi- 
nanced, it  has  access  to  15  ixivent  dis- 
cretionary money— nearlv  .$1.50  nnllion— 
dii^ect  from  tlie  LEAA  to  supplement  the 
overall  State  program. 

Tlio  is.Mie  licre  i.s  this:  Shall  we  have 
(oniprehensive  State  plans  with  the 
initial  responsibility  for  developinR  these 
i)rogram.s  left  to  the  State  and  local 
authorities  or  shall  we  have  practirally 
everything  coming  direct  up  here  to 
Wa'-hington? 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  local  law  enforcement  officials,  the 
Governors  of  t!ie  States,  and  tlie  mavors 


11.  Urban  Law  Enforcement  Councils  re- 
quired to  file  plan  with  the  state  to  be 
eligible  for  block  funds  and  special  Impact 
grants,  plan  approval  by  LEAA.  but  no  state 
plan  approval  for  pa.sa-through  fiinds  no 
provision  for  publication. 

12.  No  provision  for  change. 


13.  No  provision  for  change. 

14.  No  provision  for  change. 


10.  (ai  -Eligible  Uinf— anv  city,  or  any 
el  ti.e  10  largest  couii-ies  of  anv  state,  whose 
population  is  greater  than  100.000  accordiiif 
io  most  recent  U.S.  Census.  (If  a  county  ccii- 
tauis  an  elig'ible  city,  the  population  cannot 
iw  used  U)  determine  the  elipibilitv  of  the 
cou  n  t  y . )  -  - 

(b)  If  a  state  has  no  city  of  at  lea-t  100  000 
populatKin,  then  the  largest  citv  of  the  statf 
aut'.matically  qualifies. 

11.  Creation  of  a  local  criminal  Justice  co- 
ordin.Hiing  agency  is  required  (heal  agency 
oOicr  th.nn  .State  plrt'ming  agency). 


12.  Pr.'cedural  requirements — similar  to 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  IOCS  for  keeping  finan.ial 
records,  submitting  interim  reports. 

13.  No  provision  for  change. 


14.  No  [■rot  iMon  f  r  ch 


angc. 


Of  tiio  municipalities  have  a  better  jutlg- 
innit  about  what  their  commumf  ic;  need 
than  we  can  devise  in  Washington.  I 
hoi^e  this  program  will  not  be  inter- 
niptcd. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  di.stingui'^hed 
friend  from  California  that  in  his  State, 
in  1972.  the  large  metropolitan  ai-eas, 
with  hi.!,'h  crime  incidence,  received  120.9 
percent  of  their  share  of  the  local  fund- 
iii'-r.  Overall,  the  cities  received  101.8 
|)erfont  covers  since  1969.  I  do  not  .see 
lio-v  we  can  say  that  there  is  an  unfair 
ilistiibmion  of  funding  there.  It  may  oc- 
cur in  one  city  or  another  occasionally 
but,  overall,  the  program  is  operating  I 
think,  commcndably  •well. 

I  hope  tliat  tlu.s  amendment  will  be 
reiectcd. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  that  evervone 
understands  the  i.ssue.  Tliis  is  an  impor- 
tant amendment  m.sofar  a.s  the  ba,sic 
postulation  underlying  it  is  concerned. 
We  should  h.ive  a  record  vote  on  this 


amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  Uy 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B.iKTrFTT>.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IS  recogni/ed  for  3  minut-es, 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  lake  tliis  opportunity  to  express 
my  opposition  to  the  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  California. 

This  amendment  would  contribute 
nothing  toward  imjiroving  the  Safe 
Streets  Act's  activities. 

Indeed,  it  would  impair  LEAA's  effec- 
tiveness, 

Tlie  amendment's  funding  formula  is 
so  complex  and  cumbersome  that  It  is 
sure  to  be  the  source  of  substantial  con- 
fusion. 

It  would  almost  certainly  wrap  new 
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layers  of  redtape  around  the  entire  finan- 
cial assistance  program. 

The  Nation  can  do  without  amend- 
ments that  only  make  things  worse. 

The  LEAA  approach  is  already  work- 
ing well  as  it  is. 

For  example,  in  a  .statement  issued  just 
a  few  weeks  ago.  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
had  this  to  say  about  the  Federal  law- 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  a.ssist- 
ance  program: 

.^t  present  there  are  in  all  (italics  m  the 
original  I  of  the  nations  largest  cuie.-.  tull- 
time  staffs  devoting  themselves  to  planning, 
researcii.  and  program  development 

"A  very  major  part  of  the  credit  for 
this  belongs  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and 
LEAA."  the  statement  declared. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  LEAA 
there  were  few  cities  with  anticrime 
planning  programs. 

In  fact,  there  were  not  many  States 
that  had  the  broad-ranged,  comprehen- 
sive crime  reduction  plans  that  they 
have  today  as  the  result  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act. 

I  believe  that  we  should  keeii  these 
facts  in  mind  during  our  con.sicieration 
of  this  amendment. 

This  proposed  chan^^e  does  not  en- 
hance the  LEAA  program.  It  holds  out 
no  substantial  promise  of  improving  on 
what  we  already  have. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  damage  the 
LEAA  program  in  my  own  home  State 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  .should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  happen,  and  I.  therefore,  cate- 
gorically oppo.se  the  amendment  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewi.se. 

At  this  point.  I  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  a  letter  setting  forth  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
respect  to  Senator  TrNNEVs  ori'Jinal  bill, 
S.  1497. 

There  being  no  ob.^ection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

DEPARTMI  NT    OF    Jl-STUF 

\V(i!<hingtoJi.  DC     Ji.tic  2(i.  i;i7::. 

Hon.    JA.ME.S    O.    EaSTI  .XND. 

Chairmayi.  Coimnittcc  on  Ihr  JncUv.nrii.  U.S. 
Senate.  Wa^-liington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator;  This  is  in  rc.-pon^e  to  vour 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  S.  1497,  a  bill  entitled  the  •law 
Enlorcement  and  Criminal  Ju.-tirp  Ac\  of 
1973. •■ 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  bii;  i>  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  S5ate  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  and  to  provide  for  iin  improved 
federal  effort  to  combni  crime.  The  liill  con- 
tinues the  Safe  Streets  Act  beyond  its  cur- 
rent expiration  date  of  June  30.  1P73.  Ii 
would  also  make  a  number  of  revisions  iii 
the  existing  law,  and  particularly  in  the 
formula  for  allocating  federal  assistance  to  ' 
stales  and  local  units  of  government. 

The  Administration  submitted  to  the  Ccii;- 
gress  on  March  14.  1973.  a  legi.-Iative  pro- 
posal entitled  the  "Law  Enforcement  Reve- 
nue Sliaring  Act  of  1973".  whiDi  would  ex- 
tend the  LE.^A  program  in  a  somewhat  modi- 
lied  form.  This  measure  was  introduced  as 
S.  1234  and  H.R.  5613.  As  a  result  of  Hou,^e 
.action  on  this  and  other  proposals,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  8152.  While  H  R  8152  ditteis  in 
many  respects  from  the  AdmiiuMrat ion  pro- 
posal, the  Department  in  most  Mgnificiun 
features  supports  H.R.  8152 

Tliere  are  a  number  (..f  pr.iM^ums  in  S. 
1497  which  are   contrary   to   the   Huuse   bill. 


H.R  8152  as  amended.  One  such  provision  is 
section  201(3)  of  title  II  of  S.  1497,  which 
provides  direct  grams  to  states  and  local 
units  of  government.  This  form  of  allocatir.g 
federal  assistance  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  both  the  original  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  .Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the  bill 
now  'oeiore  the  Senate.  The  approach  taken 
by  S.  1497  would  establish  a  sy.^tem  of  cate- 
gorical grants — a  system  of  allocating  funds 
wliicii  lias  proven  to  be  unsuccessful  iu  the 
past. 

Section  201  of  S.  1497  e-'abli-^hcs  a  com- 
plicated formula  for  the  distribution  of 
LE.'iA  funds  v.r.i'h  would  bypass  the  sl;ue 
criminal  justice  planning  agencies.  For  cn- 
uinple.  the  bill  provides  that  of  the  rem.iiii- 
iiig  funds  available  to  states  and  eligible 
units  of  general  local  government,  up  lo  4u 
percent  of  those  fund.-,  may  be  expended  on 
programs  related  to  eacli  of  the  five  high 
priority  arc;;-:  law  eiirorcement.  correction-, 
courts  and  judicial  adminis'ralion.  juveiiile 
justice,  and  criminal  justice  planning. 

Thus,  if  a:i  eligii)le  unit  of  government, 
wh, ich  is  deiiiied  as  having  a  population  ot 
lOti.Ouo  or  more  persons,  deemed  ii  desirable 
lo  expci.d  the  full  40  percent  of  lunds  in  one 
or  two  of  sucii  high  prioniy  areas,  other 
needs  in  xy  neces-arily  go  unmet.  It  would 
aNo  re' till  in  an  inequitable  dL^-tribution  ot 
fund^  among  the  various  criminal  justice 
programs  in  the  state.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
the  established  notion  of  comprehensive 
planning  and  funding  for  the  total  crim- 
uial  justice  system  throughout  the  state 
'Ihe  provisions  of  S.  1497  also  call  for  in- 
creased authority  for  tlie  Administrator  ot 
1  E.V.A  to  determine  "in  his  discretion"  the 
distribution  ol  funds  to  the  states  ba^ed  oti 
criteria  developed  to  evaluate  state  plan- 
Tins  provision  would  increase  the  flow  of 
funds  into  specified  areas  al  the  direction 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Tlie  Federal 
Government  would  be  making  the  decisions 
ihat  are  properly  within  the  province  ot 
state  and  local  official^. 

S.  1497  also  establislios  procedures  which 
would  require  the  states  to  approve  or  reject 
fund  .-".pplications  by  locali'ies  to  state  plan- 
ning agencies  within  60  davs.  Tlie  presen; 
Hou-e  bill  provides  for  60  day  approval  or 
rejection  by  the  state  planning  agency  and  a 
9(1  day  requirement  for  tlie  rejection  or  ap- 
proval of  stale  comprehensive  plans  bv 
LF^A 

The  deriuition  of  an  "elifitile  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government"  i-  delined  in  S.  1497 
as  an  existing  uiiit  of  local  government  with 
a  population  of  lOflOOO  or  more  persons  The 
purpose  of  this  definition  is  to  assure  the  How 
of  funds  to  large  urban  areas.  The  present 
bill  provides  that  before  a  state  plan  can 
be  approved  it  must  assure  an  allocation  o! 
adequate  assistance  to  deal  with  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  problems  in  areas 
ciiaracteri/ed  by  both  liigh  crime  incidence 
and  high  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice artivitv.  Moreover,  under  HR.  8152  as 
amended,  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
stale  planning  agencies  lo  fund  localities  for 
a  pa<  kage  of  programs  and  projects  as  well 
as  for  single  programs  or  projects.  S.  1497 
would  destroy  the  flexibility  which  is  now 
proMded  under  the  legislation  now  being 
cov-:iciered  by  the  Congress. 

Finally.  S.  1497  would  almost  totally  eliin- 
innie  the  comprehensive  planning  proce-- 
now  m  existence  in  the  states.  When  the 
.Sena'.e  and  House  considered  amendment, 
to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  in  1970.  numerous 
aite-npt-.  were  made  to  shift  away  from  the 
block  -ran;  s\.-tem  and  the  comprehensive 
pUiniiUig  process  whuh  accompanies  u. 
These  efforts  v,ere  rejected  bv  both  tlu- 
House   and    the   Senate 

Basically,  the  provisions  of  S.  1497  would 
eliminate  the  underlying  purpose  of  LE.'\.'\ 
as  mandated  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol  and  Safe  Streets  .^ct   of    1!»68.  which   is 


to  assist  the  states  and  local  tinifs  of  govern- 
ment to  strengthen  and  improve  law  en- 
forcement and  to  reduce  and  prevent  crime 
and  delinquency  among  the  slates  ab.sent 
over'.\  helming  federal  controls. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  Department  of 
Justice  recommends  against  tiie  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that    there    is    no   objection   to   the 
submission  of  this  report   from  tiie  stand- 
point  ot    the   Adminisiration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

MlKF   Ml  Kf.vitt 

.Mr,  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei  k 
will  call  liie  roll. 

The  Icgisiain.e  cki  k  proceeded  to  call- 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  WUiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Tunney 
amendment, 

Tiie  yea.s  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yiel.i 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
amendment  'No.  277'  of  the  Senator 
from  California  ■  Mr.  Tlnnev  ■ . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nay.- 
have  been  ordered.  ;ind  llie  cierk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislatne  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mi 
BinEN'.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr 
Church  '  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  CL^RK'  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fiom 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis-  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  luitlier  announce  tiiat.  if  present  ana 
\oting.  tlie  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Clu;k  '  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr,  McClure'  and 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe  aiui 
Mr.  T.AFT  1   are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Peri  v  - 
is  detained  on  oflicial  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24. 
nays  68.  as  follows: 

I  No.  255  Leg  I 
YEAS— 24 


Aboure/k 

»a.\h 

Brooke 

Case 

Cranston 

Han 

Hanke 

Hatha  Win 


.Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bart  leu 

Bo.ill 

Bellmoii 

BemiPti 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 


Hu;;hes 

Humphrcv 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Loii'- 

McGoverii 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Muskic 

Proxnnre 

Ribicoff 

Sihweiker 

Scott.  Pa 

Stevenson 

Tuimey 

Williams 


NAYS— 68 

Buckley  Dole 

Burrlick  Doniemci 

Bvrd.  Doniimek 

Harry  t  .  Jr.  Eaiileton 
Bvrd.  Robert  C.  Eastland 

Ciiinon  Ervin 

Chiles  Fannin 

Cook  Foil:; 

CoTton  Fulbri'4ht 

Curtis  CioUlw.'.ter 
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Grnvol 

Mimniisin 

Pill 

Gn:*n 

MjMi.sfiel'l 

Riinclclph 

ti\;rnfy 

MilthihS 

Ruth 

H.ilibell 

M<:CUli„u 

bfuU.  Va. 

H.,.ken 

McGee 

Si>arkman 

;:   t:;e!a 

Mclntvre 

Stafford 

Hi  ims 

Mi'r.io\<i 

St^vt-ns 

HolhiUS 

rjoss 

Symini-ton 

;-ri;sk.i 

Nfls.  n 

Talniatlce 

Hiuiiileston 

Nlllill 

Tliurmor.d 

I:ionye 

rjikALc  J 

Tuwt  r 

J.iclisen 

Pa^tiro 

Wfxktr 

Johniton 

P(;tl-Si'n 

Vruug 

NOT  VO'IiNG- 

-b 

Eiden 

McClwrL' 

Sieniiis 

i;;--r   h 

Pf.-.v 

T.iit, 

C  ..vrk 

baxbf 

So  Mr. 

Tunney'3  amendment  'No.  277) 

v.as  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUaKA  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  tlic  vote  by  which  the 
a'nendmc'.n  \\a.^  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  mo\c  to  l.iy  that 
r/.ntion  on  the  table. 

Tiie  moticn  to  l:'y  on  the  t.;>'le  wa.'? 
r^reed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre,<:dent.  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  pro- 
I'C-erl  by  the  distinsiiished  c!i?.n-man  of 
t:'.e  Sen.'.te  Criinmal  Laws  Subcommit- 
tee make  maiiy  con.structi\e  inn^rove- 
m.ent.s  m  the  manafremient  and  rontrol 
01  tlie  Law  E.iiorcement  A-Mstancc  Ad- 
mini  siration— LEA  A. 

We  can  all  agree  that  th.erc  are  few 
if  any  concerns  more  imjwrt.^nt  to  the 
pp.iple  of  the  Umteti  States  tli^m  ^ohing 
the  problems  of  ciune.  But  I  tiunk  we 
can  a!.-o  all  at:rec  that  LE.'a.A.  esti;bli.-iied 
imder  the  1968  Omnibus  dime  Control 
arid  Sale  Street.s  Act,  has  been  beset 
with  problems,  controver-v,  pud  ju.stified 
criticis;:!  of  some  asi>ects  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

The  legislation  we  are  considerinE;  to- 
day represents  a  sub.sianiirtl  imjjrove- 
ment  over  the  pr<^sent  law.  The  provi- 
sions for  sijeedin^;  up  the  approval  of 
State  plans  and  prants  applications  at 
both  the  Federal  and  State  level.s.  if  fol- 
L:.wcd  ill  pr.ictice.  could  eliminate  one 
of  th.e  niost  serious  problems  that  has 
exi.sted  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
lip  to  tlie  present  time;  namely,  the  ex- 
cessive delavs  in  cettinr;  LEA  A  funds 
down  to  local  law  r nforcem.ent  ai-.d  crim- 
inal justice  peisonne!,  where  most  of  tlie 
effr.rts  apamst  crime  nc-ces^arily  ;.;ust  be 
made.  Former  Attorney  Genrrid  Klein- 
dienst,  t-estifyin?  durincr  hearinr ;  before 
the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee,  conced- 
ed that  the  prosram  has  been  bopccd 
dov.  n  ill  "a  morass  of  re<itai)e."' 

Last  year,  a  subcomnuttee  of  the 
Hnu.-e  GoNcrnment  Ot)erations  Com- 
mittee held  9  day.s  of  hearings  on  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. The  .'ubs(  quently  pul)!islied  re- 
pi:t  of  the  hearii.ts  stated  that — 

X  >  federal  <rrair,-.n-aid  pro'Tram  has  ever 
rt-i.ved  a  more  rapid  inereae  in  appropri- 
utea  lunds  Ibaii  LEAA,  yet  th^re  ha"-  been 
a  ^'arUing   undcrul.lizaui.n  «.■:    l!;e'-e  lunds 

The  bill  we  are  eon.sidcrint;  today  pro- 
vides for  expeditint?  the  flow  of  these 
funds,  and  it  al.^o  elim.inates  soni'-  of  the 
ii;,idities  in  the  present  law.  This  will 
;?ermit  greater  flexibility  in  administra- 
tion both  at  the  Federal  and  Slate  levels. 
The  bill  also  pri.'.ides  for  a  better  bal- 
anced program  by  making  explicit  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  to  improve  not 


only  the  effectiveness  of  the  Nation's 
police  forces  but  the  entire  criminal  jus- 
tice sy.stem.  In  addition,  the  bill  makes 
provision  for  open  meetings  and  for  cit- 
izen and  community  participation  and 
stren.i^tiiens  provisions  for  civil  rights 
and  the  right  of  pri\  acy. 

In  other  re.si>ect.s,  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  is  also  basically  good. 
The  bill  eliminates  the  unwieldy  "troika  " 
s\.stem  of  LEAA  admiiiLstration.  and  re- 
places it  with  a  single  A.dministrator  and 
Dt^puty  Administrator  appointed  by  Ihe 
Frt.sident  with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Seriate. 

It  mrkes  more  rmiihatic  the  intention 
of  the  Cori<:rress  that  moneys  expended 
under  this  act  address  all  aspects  of  the 
criminal  justice  system — not  merely 
police  and  not  merely  the  purciiase  of 
lK)!ice  hardware.  The  purpose  of  reha- 
biliiating  criminals  as  well  as  simply  de- 
te -tin^  and  apprehending  them  is  added 
to  the  intent  of  this  act. 

I  also  am  Kratified  to  see  that  the  bill 
we  are  considering  sii'engthens  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Ciiuiinal  Justice,  by  giving  the  in-.titute 
a  major  new  role  m  evaluuLing  projects, 
developing  training  programs  and  actuig 
as  a  clearinghouse  to  stimulate  researcli 
and  refoiin. 

Th"  strengthening  of  this  In.stitute 
cajh:  tc  mind  the  need  for  consideration 
and  enactment  of  the  bill  I  introduced 
ill  the  last  Congress  'S.  3612 1  and  re- 
JntrcHiucfd  in  tlie  pie.sent  Congress  'S. 
1422 1  to  establish  a  Naiional  In.-titute  of 
Justice.  The  Institute  of  Justice.  I  have 
)Monose<l  would  be  independent  of  cour.sc. 
It  does  r>ot  duplicate  the  limited  functions 
ef  the  ML.EC  in  the  LEAA.  It  would  be 
made  \m  of  the  best  legal  minds  in  our 
Nation,  to  undertake  on  a  national  scale 
the  rehnemcnt  and  reform  of  our  judi- 
cial and  relate<l  processes,  I  will  continue 
pushing  for  this  legi,  laiion.  It  vould  not 
supplant  exi.sting  State,  local,  or  Federal 
entities,  but  it  would  both  call  upon  them 
and  be  availaljlo  to  a'sist  them  when  re- 
ciuestcd. 

We  spend  but  a  single  dollar  on  justice 
le.srarch  and  development  for  every  se\- 
eral  hundred  dollars  on  defense  research 
and  development.  Justice  has  been  too 
low.  too  lone,  on  our  nilority  list. 

We  have  never  provided  the  means 
wherebv  our  sy.^teni  of  justice  can  be  ex- 
amined in  all  its  parts  and  improvements 
made  accordingly.  Our  courts  are  .seri- 
ously o\erbiirdcned.  our  law  enforcement 
mechanism  ever  lessening  in  prestige, 
and  our  jails  and  prisons  institutions  of 
higher  education  m  crime. 

Mr.  Presiden'.  most  of  the  rhan'-es  we 
are  discussiii;:  today  in  the  manat.ement 
and  control  of  LEA.A  are  good  proijosals: 
they  would  strengthen  LEAA  ai:d  would 
make  sure  tliat  it  docs  the  job  it  is  set 
up  to  do,  namely,  be  a  financial  and  tech- 
nical aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
in  reducinc  crime  and  improvinc  the  Na- 
tion's criminal  justice  system. 

However,  the  major  deficiency  of  the 
Senate  .substitute  of  the  House  bill  is 
that  it  would  extend  LEAA  for  5  years 
and  would  provide  specific  authori/alion 
for  each  of  these  years. 

I  cannot  agree  witli  this.  Since  LE.AA 
first  came  into  exi.stence  in  1968,  total 


crime  across  the  Nation  has  increa.sed  by 
34  percent  and  in  my  State  of  Minnesota 
by  30  percent.  Total  crimes  include  the 
follov^ing:  Murder,  rai^e,  robbery,  ag- 
travated  assaults,  burglary,  larceny  over 
srjO.and  aiit.o  tliolt. 

So  cleaily,  even  witii  LEAAs  efTorls 
the  crime  problem  in  our  Nalion  has  been 
compounded,  contrary  to  statistics  one 
often  hears  quoted  by  the  adniinistia- 
lion. 

For  this  rea-cn,  I  believe  the  Hou.se- 
pa-  scd  version  of  the  LEAA  auihori/aiiun 
tnll  is  the  correct  approach,  tiie  House 
bill  extends  the  program  only  for  2 
years  and  provides  authorization  only  for 
f;s{al  year  1D74  and  fiscal  year  197-'). 
Tiieieaiter  LEAA  would  have  to  come 
l:ick  to  Cor.gre.ss  for  further  autliori/a- 
tion.  Contuiued  scrutiny  by  Coiij^ress  ()f 
I.i'.AA  is  liie  correct  a])pioach,  and  I  iii- 
'ciid  to  vote  for  an  amendment  to  that 
ciTecl,  which  my  distinguished  colleague 
iroin  Michigan  iMr.  Hakt>  will  be 
in.rcf.',i;cii'..'i. 

Tor  all  liic  problems  LE.A^'s.  ha-.  L..cn 
beset  with  1113  to  now,  it  has  made  some 
innovative  and  t^ood  moves.  One  of  the 
om.-tanding  pro.jecls  funded  tliroui^ii 
1  FAA  is  Ailiivton  Hou.se  in  St.  Paul, 
:>Ta!n,  This  House,  really  comjio.sed  ci 
two  housfs— one  for  boys  and  one  for 
giiLs— IS  a  profes.-ionally  staffed  group 
honif  for  disturbed  teenagers.  The  teen- 
agers live  at  the  home,  but  attend  public 
schools  in  tlie  area  and  use  comniunit;- 
f'adiitics,  I  have  received  reports  of  the 
excellent  work  being  done  to  help  tiie.se 
disturbed  young  adults,  and  I  am  en- 
couiaged. 

We  need  more  such  programs. 

l!ic  LEAA  bill  we  aie  di.-cussmg  ioJay 
goe>  a  long  way  toward  finding  solutioris 
10  the  problem  of  crime,  but  LEAA  is 
only  one  meciiani,sm  to  achieve  this  goal. 
Clearly  we  mu.st  do  more.  Among  the 
o'lier  pressing  needs  in  the  field  of  crime; 
an  all-out  attack  on  organize'd  crime; 
iJiograms  to  eradicate  the  sources  of  hard 
diu!!s;  i)rogranis  to  emiihasi/e  training, 
rehabilitation,  and  employment  of  con- 
\icts:  efTective  gun  control  lef i'-lalion; 
siiccfiier  trials;  mogiams  to  reduce  j'jve- 
nilo  crime; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
S!  nd  ;ui  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ai.Kiidment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  i^roceedc ri  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered;  and,  without 
ob.ieclion,  the  amendment  'Aiil  be  printed 
in  the  REcono. 

Tiic  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  llie  end  of  the  pending  Eul:.stiti:-o,  r.du 
tlie  following  section : 

r*^l;l)t.R.\L    V'IC'IIWS    (jF    CnlMi:    GF.i.NT    rROGRA.M 

.Si;c  \i.  .S'lb.settion  (ta)  of  fiecti(  ii  301  rf 
part  C  of  iMle  I  of  tlie  Omnibu.s  Crime 
Contidl  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  ir»6H.  as 
amended  by  tins  Art.  is  amended  by  adding' 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph: 

"( 11 )  Tlie  cost  of  admin istratii  n  a;;d  tliat 
Ijnrtion  (it  the  co.sts  of  Slate  prtigrams,  other 
tlian  In  the  District  of  Coiunibia,  to  cam- 
per ate  victims  of  violent  crime." 
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Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  GOl  of 
part  G  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Street,s  Act  of  1968  \i  amended 
by  striking'  "and"  t}ie  second  time  it  appears, 
striking  "or"  the  sixth  time  it  appears, 
striking  the  period,  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  programs  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  victims  of  violent  crimes." 

Sec.  5.  Section  501  of  part  F  of  tiie  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of 
1008,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  m.'-eriiim 
"(a)"  immcdiritely  after  '■501"  and  addi-.g  at 
the  end  thereof  tlie  fnUnwing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  rnle.s,  reciilations, 
and  procedures  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Administration  sliall  establish 
by  rule  or  repuialio;i  criteria  to  be  applied 
under  paragraph  ilO)  of  sul>£e<  tion  (b)  of 
tetlion  301  of  tliis  title.  In  addilinn  to  oilier 
matters,  such  criteria  shall  include  standards 
for— 

"(1)  the  per-^r-ns  v.ho  .shall  he  e'.it-iMe 
for  ccmponsalion; 

"(2)  tlie  categories  of  crimes  for  which 
comj^cnsaiion  may  be  irdered; 

"(3)  tlie  los6es  for  which  compensa- 
tion may  be  ordered:  and 

"(41  fcucli  other  terms  and  conditions  for 
tlie  pirnir-nt  cf  such  compens;iUon  ,xs  the 
Administration  deems  necc^^sary  and  appro- 
priate. ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  uf  the  disunguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
the  distinguished  .Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  MoND.-M  V  1 .  and  my:'.e!f ,  I  .should 
like  to  say,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
S.  300  is  the  bill  that  establishes  at  the 
Federal  level  a  program  to  comiJensate 
innocent  victims  of  violent  crime.  S.  300 
has  already  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now- 
pending  beiorc  tlie  Kou.-.e  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  wiiere  Chairman  Rodino, 
Mr.  EiLBERc,  and  others  have  exhibited 
strong  interest  in  such  a  propo.sal.  In- 
deed. Chairman  Rudino  has  himself  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill  and  deserves  enor- 
mous credr,  lor  taking  the  lead  to  as- 
sure that  such  a  program  is  enacted  into 
law  before  this  .session  adjourns  sine  die 
.so  that  at  long  last  the  victim  and  tho.se 
coming  to  ins  aid  are  given  the  con- 
.sideration  tiiat  is  ,so  long  overdue. 

As  it  pas,sed  tlie  Senate,  part  B  of  S. 
300  would  provide  a  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  As.^istance  Administration. 
Since  such  an  a.ssistance  program  lies 
squarely  witliin  ihe  framework  of  the 
pending  proposal  designed  to  reshape 
and  extend  LEAA,  I  have  taken  part  B 
of  S,  300  and  redrafted  it  to  conform 
to  the  pending  bill. 

While  I  am  confident  that  S.  300  will 
receive  expt^ditious  consideration  by  the 
House  and  will  jxiss  overwhelmingly 
there  as  it  did  here  in  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  will  highlight,  once 
again,  the  extraordinary  need  for  such 
assistance  in  today's  society.  In  Uiis  re- 
spect I  am  indeed  heartened  with  a  re- 
IJort  of  last  week  carried  in  the  New  York 
Time.s.  It  related  that  the  apathy  of  cer- 
tain citizens  is  beginning  to  turn  grad- 
ually into  concern  when  it  comes  to  aid- 
ing the  victim.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  S.  300  pays  particular  attention  to 
I  base  who  would  ri.sk  their  own  lives  and 
limbs  to  aid  others- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  20,  1973] 

M.WOR   AND  CAWLEY    HAH,   ClTlVENS  ON   AlD    I.V 

SriziNG  Suspects 
lliv    John    Sibley) 

Ma;.or  Lindsiv  and  Police  Commissioner 
D.  iLUd  P.  Cowley  ye-terday  applauded  an 
evide:n  new  wiUinpne.ss  on  the  part  of  New 
Yorkers  to  get  involved  and  to  try  to  stop 
crime:;  of  violence. 

The  CMdeuce  came  in  tiie  capture  for 
the  tliird  lime  in  a  week— of  a  s.i.-picl  hi  a 
crime.  In  cver\  instance  bystanders  held  the 
suspect   until  the  police  arrived. 

Reon)l;ng  the  much-publicised  K'My 
Geni.vc.-*  ca,--e  of  1964  — in  which  38  New 
Y.jrkcr»  failed  to  respond  to  cries  for  lielp  by 
,t  young  woman  lu  Kew  Gardens.  Queens, 
•..ho  was  faially  blabbed — Commicoioner 
Cav.ley  taid: 

"There's  been  a  deliiiite  turn-around  frwiii 
thai  view." 

The  latest  incident  occurred  late  Monday 
1  icht  in  tlie  Brownsvilie  sec'.inn  of  Brook- 
lyn. / 

A  12-year-old  boy  ran  to  the  .'-.treel  from 
his  aparunent  at  664  Ralpii  A\enue,  scream- 
lug  thai  a  man  had  bruken  uito  the  apart- 
ment and  was  huriini.:  his  9-\ear-oJd  sister. 
(The  puhce  did  not  mahe  public  the  names 
of  the  victim.^  because  of  the  childrens" 
r.re---  ) 

Moments  later,  when  a  man  rm  fi mi  the 
building  neighbors  pounced  on  him.  When 
liie  police  arrived  soon  aiierward,  the  sus- 
peLl  lay  un.:oiisciou3  on  the  sidewalk  m 
l.-ont  of  the  building,  surroundtd  by  fae\- 
i  ral  dozen  angry  people. 

Tlie  Eu.spect,  38-ye.ir-o;d  David  H.ll  (  f 
199  Powell  St;ppt,  Brooklyn,  was  taken  to 
Kings  Co\in<y  Hospital,  where  his  condition 
was  listed  yesterday  as  fair.  A  hospital 
spoke.sman  .said  he  h.ad  a  collapsed  hin^-  a.s 
'*ell  ;us  ciiis  and  bruises. 

-Mr.  Hill  was  charged  with  burglary,  at- 
teiiipled  Tape,  stxaal  abuse  and  endangering 
■he  welfare  of  a  minor. 

?.Liyor  Linds.Tv  learned  of  this  latest  c.-use 
of  citi/en  participation  in  San  Francis.-o. 
wliere  he  is  attending  a  conference  of 
mayors. 

"No  city  could  possibly  have  enough  police 
oilicers  to  ije  jn  all  plates  at  all  limes.  Peo- 
ple must  help  each  olher.  And  we  re  encour- 
;i!;ed  by  reports  thai  New  Yorkers  are  domg 
Just  thai.  We  certainly  hope  its  the  bCLin- 
ninr  of  a  trend  " 

Comn.is'^ior.er  Cawley.  while  praising  cit- 
l7en  participation,  voiced  concern  lest  the 
public  take  the  law  int-o  its  own  hands. 

in  an  interview  yesterdav,  the  Coinmis- 
.sioner  put  it  this  way; 

"The  fact  that  the  people  of  ihe  city  are 
becoming  more  direc'ly  invi.hed  when  they 
see  a  crime  ccminitted  ;s  a  healthy  sign- 
providing  they  don't  get  carried  away  to  ih.e 
point  where  they  see  tliemselves  as  police, 
prosecutor  R]id  jury. 

"The  in-.olvement  that  -hev  have  .should 
I>e  a  responsible  one.  They  should  c.dl  the 
police  and  permit  the  police  to  ti  ke  the  pris- 
omr  before  tlie  courts. 

"Theres  where  the  uliimate  decision 
should  be  m.ide— not  in  the  streets." 

In  contrast  to  the  words  of  praise  from  (lie 
Mavor  and  the  police  Commissioner,  a  cyn- 
ical note  was  mject^-d  by  one  hij^h  police  "i.f- 
hcial.  Th.is  ollicial.  who  a.sked  not  to  I>e 
named,  commente<l  th.u  the  new  public  par- 
ticinat:..!!  was  vr.c^l  wiuic  ii  lasts,"  but 
added: 

"As  soon  as  .someone  (.els  a  buiicl  bi-twccn 
the  eyes,  ihafs  fom^;  to  he  the  end  of  it," 
Before  Monday  night  s  in(  ident  In  Brook- 
lyn, there  were  two  cases  on  Manhattan's 
West  .Side  in  which  bystanders  caught  and 
held  fleeing  criminal  suspects. 


Last  Friday  night,  three  men  capture  i  two 
siispeci.s  in  Uie  mu^.-mc  ul  a  man  ..n  Rr.er- 
side  Drive  near  160th  Street.  One  of  the  cap- 
tors in  that  case  was  Sleplien  S.  Gold,  a  niein- 
ber  of  the  State  Liquor  Authority.  Another 
was  Herman  Farrell,  a  rccf  nily  elected  Dejij- 
ocratif  district  leader  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Gold  and  Mr.  Farrell  chased  the  s.s- 
pecis  on  foot  in  dirtereut  directions,  then 
wrestled  with  them  and  held  them  uniii  po- 
lice arrived. 

One  day  earlier,  an  anyry  crowd  surroui.ded 
a  t.ixicab  into  v.liich  three  su'pects  h.id 
i  imped  after  ane;-ed!y  a-^'^aultinc  a  youn„' 
vcoman  ar.d  si^aichini:  her  purse  Tlie  sus- 
pects appeared  relieved  and  surrendered  ea- 
gerly when  the  police  arrived  to  arrest  them 
and  escuri  tiiem  away. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  'he  amendment  is  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  W!io 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MrCLEI.L.\N.  Mr  Pre^iden^.  I 
am  pleased  to  accept  th.e  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference.  This  b.ll  has 
been  iiassed  by  the  Senate  twice  alre?dv 
I  co-ponsored  this  mea-^ure  in  the  pas  . 
It  relates  to  crime  and  it  deals  with 
crime.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Tiie  PRFRIDING  OFFICER,  Is  all 
time  yjr'ded  back'' 

>.i'r  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  V'.\9  r-?- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  ba^k  the  re- 
mainder of  niv  tinie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T»-,e 
qufstion  is  on  acreeing  to  the  amei'd- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.^.MLS.a.MLNT  .NO.  278 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  cull  up 
amenumeiu  No  2.8. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiLsent  that  luriher  reaomg 
of  the  amenamem  be  dlsj^^ensed  wiiii 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W::liout 
objection,  it  !.■-  ordert^d;  and.  wahout  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printeJ 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  02.  line  12,  strike  everything  after 
tiie  phrase  contracts  to  m.^ke"  thruu^-h  p^^t- 
ti.j.  line  5.  including  the  words  "of  Uie  AJ- 
ministriiioii"  and  iusert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
fi  Uovi  iag: 

"The  .^dministraticn  is  authorised  to  cn'er 
into  contracts  to  make  pRvment*  to  indivi'i- 
uals  f  mploved  m  law  enforrement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  or  committed  to  enter  an  occupa- 
tion in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice, 
lor  lo.ins,  not  exceeaint:  W.OuO  per  acaucmic 
U'ar  if  that  individual  is  enrolled  c  ;i  a  full- 
time  or  part-time  basis  in  undergradnav 
or  graduate  pro.rr,in;s  approved  by  the  .Ad- 
ministration. Leans  to  Individuals  as.'^isTed 
under  tins  subsection  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Admiiiiatrati.n 
may  delermine.  except  that  tiie  t>  tal  anni;al 
ami'unt  of  any  such  loan,  plus  Interest,  shall 
be  canceled  for  service  as  .■\  full-time  officer 
IT  employee  of  a  lau  enforcement  or  criminal 
juslice  agency  at  the  ral<;  of  25  per  ccmam  of 
the  ti.t.tl  annual  anifUiit  of  such  loans  plus 
interest  for  each  complete  year  of  such  serv- 
ice or  its  equivalent  of  «uch  sen-ice.  as  deter- 
mined under  rc:.;ul.itions  of  the  .Admlnl--tra- 
tion." 
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On  page  64,  after  subsection  (4i  :idcl  the 
foUowuit,'  new  section: 

"(5)  developint;  curriciiliiins  leaclint;  to  a 
det;ree  in  the  field  of  crunuial  justice  plan- 
inn^  ■■ 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  PieMclent.  I  usk 
unaimnous  consent  that  Thomas  Su^Inan 
of  the  staff  of  the  Senatoi  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  KENNEDY'  may  be  sranted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  dm  wvi  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pre.^dent.  thi.s 
amendment  would  improve  the  LEEP 
prosram  by  providing  direct  srants  to 
individuals  employed  in  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  so  they  can  choose 
the  umversities  that  will  be:^t  serve  their 
professional  needs,  and  second,  by  pro- 
viding funds  to  colleges  and  univei.sities 
to  encourage  curriculums  m  criminal 
ju.-.tice  planning.  Amendment  No.  248 
has  a  similar  provision  but  would  give 
funds  only  to  the  institution.s. 

Police  authorities  and  otiiers  in  the 
law  enforcement  field  have  expressed 
their  strong  desire  for  direct  grants  and 
the  concept  was  accepted  long  ago  by 
this  body  and  the  House  in  many  of  the 
higher  education  assistance  measures 
v.hich  have  been  enacted. 

We  should  no  longer  entice  able  peo- 
ple into  the  law  enforcement  field  with 
the  inducement  of  furthering  their  ed- 
ucations, only  to  suddenly  dash  their 
hopes  of  completing  their  studies  after 
their  first  or  second  year  because  of  un- 
predictable reductions  in  institutional 
budgets  or  in  the  Federal  LEAA  funding. 
This  betrays  our  commitment  to  enrich 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
ju.->iice  with  more  highly  trained  profes- 
sionals. The  law  enforcement  profession 
is  unanimous  in  its  desires  for  this  goal. 

My  intent  m  this  amendment  is  to  fol- 
low the  path  already  established  in  other 
Federal  assistance  programs  to  students 
of  higher  education.  I  ask  for  a  ceiling 
figure  of  S3,000  per  year  per  student  in 
LEAA  grants  to  people  in  the  law-en- 
forcement field.  The  Office  of  Education 
rei)orts  that  under  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  programs  up  to  S2..500  is  given 
to  students  each  year,  and  that  does  not 
include  the  various  State  assistance  pro- 
grams which  boost  this  figure  consider- 
ably, I  ask  for  a  forgivenes,^  feature, 
which  would  allow  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion per  annum  working  in  tlie  law-cn- 
lorcement  field  in  the  amount  of  the  loan 
which  must  be  repaid,  in  order  to  provide 
incentive  to  students  under  the  program 
to  continue  in  the  law-enforcement  field 
once  they  have  accepted  a  loan.  The 
Office  of  Education  reports  that  under 
their  various  assistance  programs,  for- 
giveness percentages  rim  at  25  percent 
for  graduate  students,  and  20  percent  for 
upiH-rclassmen  in  undergraduate  schools. 
In  other  words,  my  recommendations 
closely  parallel  the  procedure.-,  followed 
m  other  Federal  assistance  programs  to 
higher  education,  and  if  implemented, 
v.ill  remedy  the  present  inequities  and 
inefficiencies  which  are  preventing  the 
LEEP  program  from  functioning  most 
effectively. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  i^  very 
.''imiile  in  nature  and  it  is  easily  under- 


stood. It  does  not  have  to  be  debated 
long.  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  .so 
many  law-enforcement  officials  want  it. 
Mr.  MtCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal   of    tlie    Senator    from    California 
would  provide  for  direct  grants  to  indi- 
vidual students  for  the  law  enforcement 
educational  programs.  The  focus  of  that 
program  would  be  fi.\ed  in  such  a  way 
that  any   individual   could  apply  for  a 
grant   directly   rather   than  having  the 
LEAA  make  the  grants  to  the  schools  that 
then  i)ay  to  the  ajjplicants  for  the  funds. 
Tlie  disadvantages  of  the  aijproach  are 
numerous.  In  connection  with  adminis- 
tration, every  .school  participating  in  the 
LEEP  program  administers  the  iirogram 
through  Its  own  institutional  resources. 
The  universities  do  not  charge  for  this 
service.  It  is  provided  free  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  students  they  are  deal- 
ing with.  There  are  over  2.000  schools 
participating;  in  the  LEEP  program  and 
almost  100.000  students.  If  the  Federal 
Government  had  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  this  program, 
it  would  need  to  have  someone  at  each  of 
these  2.000  schools  each  semester  at  reg- 
istration time  to  determine  if  the  stu- 
dent was  eligible  to  jjarticipatc.  to  de- 
termine If  the  sclioo!  had  acceptable  pro- 
grams, and  to  determine  if  teachers  and 
classrooms  \\ere  adequate. 

That  would  be  a  very  burdensome  task 
and  a  very  expensive  one.  not  nearly  as 
efficient  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now 
handled. 

The  .second  disadvantage  would  be  in 
planning.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
schools  to  adequately  plan  for  the  influ.x 
of  LEEP  students  if  it  did  not  receive  a 
direct  grant  of  funds.  The  direct  grant 
gives  the  school  a  project-ed  level  of  fund- 
ing from  which  it  can  determine  how 
many  teacheis  to  hire,  how  many  class- 
rooms to  set  aside  for  the  program,  and 
how  many  courses  to  offer.  If  the  school.s 
did  not  have  direct  grants,  they  would 
not  know  until  registration  time  how 
many  applicants  they  would  have  for  the 
LEEP  program  and  accordingly  could  not 
guarantee  that  they  would  have  teachers 
and  classrooms  available  for  dealing  with 
these  students. 

Finally,  the  third  disadvantage  lies  in 
the  fact  that  LEEP  programs  differ  from 
otlier  Govciiiment  student  loan  pro- 
grams. It  is  an  individualized  program 
which  requires  universities  to  establish 
specialized  courses  in  law  enforcement. 
These  courses  require  highly  specialized 
teachers  in  law  enforcement  and  require 
a  '-'reat  deal  more  administrative  plan- 
nin.i;-  than  otlier  programs.  Such  plan- 
ning would  be  impossible  if  the  .schools 
did  not  know  in  advance  a  firm  level  of 
students  who  would  be  participating  in 
the  program 

The  amendment,  if  agreed  to.  would 
result  in  chaos.  It  would  also  be  much 
more  expensive  and  burden.somc  and  in- 
efficient than  the  present  method.  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  do  the  op))o.site 


of  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  suggested.  It  is  supposed  to 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  students 
can  apply  to  LEAA  for  a  loan.  There  is 
no  vast  bureaucracy  at  the  university 
level.  They  could  make  an  application  for 
a  loan,  and  if  they  are  able  to  receive 
that  loan,  they  can  be  guaranteed  they 
will  get  an  education  in  law  enforcement. 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  amendment,  as  I 
indicated,  is  to  do  away  with  the  bureau- 
cratic method  we  now  have.  Sometimes 
when  they  apply  they  are  told.  "All  right. 
.Nou  have  3  years.  We  have  the 
money.  We  will  provide  that  for  3 
years."  Then.  1  year  goes  by  and  thev 
are  cut  off  and  there  is  no  question  that 
they  can  complete  their  studies.  They 
say.  "We  do  not  have  the  monev  this 
year." 

I  feel  It  is  clear  that  we  need  a  simpler, 
better  coordinated  mechanism,  and  the 
mechani.sm  I  am  suggesting  in  this 
amendment  could  not  be  simpler.  One 
makes  an  application  to  LEAA,  He  does 
not  make  an  application  to  1  of  1.000 
colleges,  or  to  10  of  1.000  colleges  in  our 
country:  he  makes  an  application  to  the 
LEAA  for  the  money. 

There  are  other  programs  in  our  Go\  - 
eminent  that  apply  in  exactly  this  wav. 
That  is  w  hy  we  did  it— because  there  has 
been  experience  with  this  form  of  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  attempting  in  this  amendment 
to  track  existing  programs.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing.  There  is  an  experience  in 
this.  This  is  not  something  imique.  This 
is  not  something  we  have  pulled  out  of 
the  clouds.  We  have  had  experience  with 
this  in  other  agencies  of  Government, 
for  example,  in  the  Office  of  Education 
We  are  trying  to  make  it  work  in  the 
1^  \v  enforcement  area. 

If  we  want  to  have  the  best-equipped 
and  the  most  highly  trained  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  we  had  better  educate 
them  and  we  had  better  give  them  the 
kinds  of  loans  they  need  to  be  educated 
There  is  nothing  wrong  at  all  in  pro- 
\iding  a  foregiveness  provision.  I  think 
if  we  get  the  young  men  who  have  this 
education  to  stay  in  law  enforcement  for 
4  ye.us.  we  will  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal. 

So  I  would  like  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  I'mendment,  and  to  do  for  students  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  what  we  are 
doing  now  for  students  in  the  field  of 
liberal  arts,  the  .sciences,  and  in  graduate 
studies. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  doe.^ 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  want  some 
time? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  will  take  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Caifornia.  in 
a  way.  is  an  addition  of  some  S200  under 
the  proposal,  because  I  think  we  now 
provide  something  like  $2,200.  We  have 
another  section  in  the  bill  that  provides 
approximately  another  S600  to  the  in- 
dividual for  books. 

I  could  be  mistaken  about  that  because 
of  the  difference  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  bill.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I 
believe  I  am  clo.se  to  being  right. 
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What  does  surprise  me  is  that,  son:e- 

how  or  other 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
put  his  microphone  on?  We  cannot  hear 
what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  afraid  the  volume 
control  is  not  being  operated. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been 
here  for  approximately  4 '.2  years.  What 
V.  e  have  to  do  is  iriake  available  to  the 
individual,  as  close  as  we  can  to  his  own 
location,  those  benefits  which  the  Fed- 
eral Grovcmment  extends  to  him  in  the 
various  procrams.  I  ain  not  sure  how 
lis  the  bureaucracies  are.  I  can  say  that 
the  student  loan  cfiice  at  the  Univeisity 
c>f  Louisville  has  four  i;eople  in  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  too  big  a  bureaucracy. 
The  Southern  Police  Institute,  which 
is  located  at  that  university,  has  wo:k- 
ing  programs  with  the  city  of  Louisville 
Police  Department  and  the  county  i)o- 
lice  department.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  city  and  county  provide  a  great  deal 
of  education  for  their  policemen.  Many 
uf  them  are  sujipienicnted.  and  they  do 
that  through  the  student  loan  office 
where  LEAA  fluids  are  available  there. 
May  I  ask  the  manajicr  of  the  bill  how 
many  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States  are  now  authorized  to 
make  and  are  accredited  for  making 
LEAA  loans? 

Mr.  McCLELL.AN.  There  are  more 
than  1.000.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  niun- 
ber.  but  it  is  more  than  1.000.  and  there 
are  over  95,000  students  in  this  pro- 
gram now. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  onA-  say  to  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  would  hate  to 
see  the  LEA.-\  office  2;i  Washin.Lton.  if  we 
are  talking  aljout  a  bureaucracy,  having 
to  handle  95,000  aiiiilications  for  stu- 
dent programs  or  for  LEA.'^  pro.rrums. 
If  we  wanted  to  have  a  disaster,  that 
would  really  be  a  disaster.  We  would  not 
have  to  worry  about  whether  a  student 
was  accredited  for  3  years  and  perhaps 
his  funds  would  be  cut  0  '  afl^r  the  first 
year;  we  would  really  be  concerned  about 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  {jct  his  loan 
v.itliin  tho.-e  3  years. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  said  that 
95.000  student  loans  have  been  issued 
imder  the  program.  The  manager  of  the 
LEAA  office  in  Washiivjton  would  have 
to  keep  track  of  95,000  loans  or  grants 
under  the  present  program.  Therefore, 
they  have  been  disbiused  to  more  than 
1.000  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  Nation,  so  that  the  students  can  be 
handled  at  the  local  level. 

I  can  only  say.  when  we  talk  about  a 
bureaucracy,  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  California  would  be  an 
astronomical  propasal  of  bureaucracy  of 
the  worst  kind. 

I  ask  for  rebuttal  from  the  Senator 
from  California,  because  having  been  on 
the  boards  of  several  universities  and 
colleges — not  now,  but  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate — I  thinli  Uie  receptivity  of 
administrators  at  tlie  college  level  is  one 
uf  understanding  and  trying  to  work  out 
a  program  for  students  who  do  not  have 
financial  resources. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  student  had 
to  make  a  written  application  and  send 
it  to  the  LEAA  office  in  Washington,  It 
would  be  of  the  most  impersonal  natuie. 


A  student  would  have  to  wait  in  luie  for 
an  allocation  of  fimds,  to  see  wheilier 
that  could  be  accomplished. 

The  amendment  would  seem  to  defeat 
the  pui-pose  of  placing  a  student  in  a  lo- 
cal institution,  with  local  law  officers,  to 
obtain  sufficient  funds  to  finish  his  train- 
ing. We  would  then  find  ourselves  in  the 
overwhelmuig  situation  of  having  an 
agency — an  impersonal  agency — in  the 
Nation".-:  Cajjital  which  now.  as  of  tins 
date,  would  have  95,000  files  on  loans 
that  had  been  made  to  students.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  many  of  tliose  student*; 
■.\ould  not  now  have  tlicse  loin  opi:ior- 
tunities  n  they  had  to  be  made  tlnout;Ji 
Wiisliiiigton,  instead  .>i  through  lesidCiit 
colleges  wheio  loan  oIIj.  es  are  located. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
.share  with  the  distinguished  .ninior  Sen- 
ator from  California  his  concern  that 
ilie  LEEP  program  be  as  ic-jronsive  as 
PC-Mble  to  the  needs  of  law  enforcement 
officers  thioughout  the  Nation.  But  alter 
a  careful  iaulysis  of  his  iimendment 
and  consultation  with  tho  c  who  now 
admmi'ter  the  LEEP  program.  I  find  I 
cannot  support  the  amendment. 

LEEP  funds  now  go  directly  to  schools 
thioughout  the  Nation  v.hich  have  es- 
iab]i«:hed  law  enforcement  education 
jirc^-rams.  The  establishment  of  these 
inograms  requires  a  financial  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  colleges  or  the 
universities. 

Programs  niu>t  be  planiicd.  and  in- 
.■-tructGrs  must  be  hired.  If  the  *;clioo!s 
car.nct  count  on  the  set  number  of  dol- 
lars— as  under  the  present  program — 
comn-iitmcnts  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
made. 

I  am  concerned  that  funding  this  pro- 
gram through  students  would  introduce 
a  si.^nificant  element  of  uncertamty  into 
the  program  that  would  undermine;  its 
quality  of  education. 

In  addition.  I  note  that  the  admin- 
istrative cost  of  this  program  is  now 
borne  by  the  schools.  Were  this  to  be 
made  a  direct  aid  to  students  program. 
this  administrative  cost  would  have  to 
be  iJicked  up  by  LEAA  itself. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  could  lower 
by  8  to  10  percent  the  funds  that  are  now 
available  to  support  education.  I  would 
prefer  that  this  3  to  10  percent  not  be 
taken  uj)  in  administrative  costs. 

Fmally,  we  must  all  recognize  that  all 
bureautiatic  prognuns  that  operate  by 
mail  have  difficulties.  Were  LEAA  to 
award  students  grants  through  apphca- 
tions  without  personal  contact  between 
the  agency  and  the  student,  all  sorts  of 
problems  would  arise.  The  schools  now- 
work  out  these  difficulties  face  to  face. 
I  do  not  believe,  in  short,  that  this 
amendment  would  give  people  better 
service  or  better  education. 

I  cannot  support  It. 

STATEMENT    BT    SINATOK    BATH 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  hi.stoiy 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration over  the  past  5  years  has 
been  a  classic  study  in  the  misallocation 
of  resources.  While  LEAA  has  been  ex- 
liending  ever  increasing  funds,  its  ad- 
ministration— with  four  directors  in  5 
years,  and  an  11 -month  hiatus  without 
leadenship — has  been  crippled  by  con- 


fusion and  instability.  LEAA  has  been 
unable  or  unwiiluig  to  see  to  it  that  its 
funds  were  not  misspent.  We  have  seen 
Federal  funds  send  the  sons  of  State 
officials  to  a  private  school,  provide  free 
transportation  for  city  and  Si^ie  offi- 
cials, buy  1,000  McDonalds  haiaburters 
and  produce  a  $15  000  film  that  was 
never  used.  W'e  liave  seen  excessive  cash 
balances  of  Federal  funds  maintained 
by  States  and  usi  d  to  purcha-e  Federal 
bonds.  We  have  seen  lar'-e  cor}X)ratioits 
profiting  from  contracts  lor  which  there 
was  no  competitive  bidding,  and  con- 
sulting firms  with  httle  cr  no  credentials 
receive  hu>-e  contiacts.  Those  funds 
which  were  piopciiy  spent  were  ofttn  of 
'juestionablc  value.  Dffcn.se  contractors 
received  lucrative  contracts  with  LEAA 
funds  to  provide  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies with  modihcd  militaiy  eguipmint. 
some  of  it  originally  dev  lopc-d  for  the 
Indochina  war.  Little  researtiii  has  betii 
done  into  the  necev-:uy  or  usefulness  of 
ruch  machinery.  E.vcessive  funds  have 
been  spent  on  police  hardware.  Mean- 
while, programs  such  as  thc^c  de  i'  ntd 
to  address  .iuvenile  delinquency— where 
mo.si  crime  is  spawned — were  extremely 
underfundi  d. 

Most  .seiiou.sly.  LEAA  has  provided  no 
.stanaards  or  guidelines  to  the  States  for 
their  expenditure  of  lunds.  Nor  has  ;  iiy 
effective  evalua'ion  program  been  devel- 
oped, 

1  L.V.^  has  also  been  accused  of  insen- 
.situily  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
those  its  funds  are  si>ent  to  protect.  It 
took  over  2  ye.trs.  and  the  persistent  ef- 
'orts  of  tlie  Leadersjiip  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  before  LE.-\.\  recognized  Us 
rc'^pon.'-ibilities  to  prevent  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  its  funds. 
Tlirouphout  this  period,  citizen-  were 
forced  to  turn  to  the  Federal  couits  to 
cud  discrimination  by  States  that  were 
receiving  tlie.se  Federal  lunds.  LEAA  s;:)l 
makes  little  effort  to  examine  po.ssible 
discriminatory  distribution  ol  services. 
Nor  (iocs  the  Agencr  give  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  privacy  riciits.  Computer  (iat  1 
syv-ten-.s  and  surveillance  equipment  a;e 
tuidoubtedly  necessary  tools  in  modeiTi 
law  enforcement.  But  then-  use  niu'^t  be 
carefully  tailnrcd  to  prevent  interference 
with  the  constitutional  ripht^s  of  citizens. 
LEAA  has  not  provided  adequate  regu- 
lation to  accomplisli  this. 

I  could  dwell  at  lenpUi  on  the  misu  e 
of  funds,  the  insen.Mthity  to  con.-iitu- 
lional  rit-hts,  the  bureaucratic  redla:  0 
and  del:iy  th.it  have  characterized  LEA.A 
o!->eration';.  but  these  have  been  we".i-do:  - 
umrnted  through  the  careful  and 
thorough  investigations  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  and  Judiciary 
Committees,  and  by  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition.  I  do  net  say  th;t 
all  the  di<  i>ions  ic,;ched  by  LEAA  lia\e 
been  wrong,  not  that  tne  great  b-.iik  of 
LE.'X.A  funds  have  not  been  u-ed  properly, 
and  with  good  resu]t,s.  But  there  is  r.o 
question  .n  my  mind  tiiat  imlhon.^  of  dol- 
lars ha\e  beeri  wa.'-tt-d  on  progi-ams  tli.a 
have  been  inadequately  planned  and 
controlled. 

There  is  hi  tie  question  tiiat  LEAA  oi)- 
erations  have  improved  considerably 
over  Uie  past  2  years.  If  tlic  trend  con- 
tinues, the  progiam  might  resolve  m.uiy 
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of  its  deficiencies.  We  caiu.ot,  however. 
<■"— mne  tliat  victory  o\er  \va.-<ie  and  niis- 
allocr-.tion  is  complete.  We  cannot  expect 

tiu.s  improvement  to  be  permanent. 

Mncii  of  tlie  failure  of  LEAA  has  been 
due  to  a  lack  of  direction  It  was  in  its 
beginning  a  new  program  with  the  ad- 
mirable objecti\e  of  returning  power  and 
deci.-ionmakin?  to  the  States.  But  the 
lesislation  failed  to  inform  either  the 
Slates  or  LEAA  what  was  expected  of 
them.  It  spoke  of  comprehensive  plans. 
but  failed  to  define  what  that  meant.  It 
spoke  of  improving  law  enforcement,  but 
failed  to  delineate  what  that  included.  It 
spoke  of  local  needs,  but  failed  to  assure 
Joca;  participation.  LEAA  has  been 
allowed  to  drift  witliout  a  tliorough  ex- 
amination of  its  operations. 

We  are  now  being  asked  to  fund  LEAA 
for  another  5  years.  The  Criminal  Laws 
Subcommittee  has  only  held  2  days  of 
hearings  on  LEAA.  and  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  has  been  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  i:s.sues.  The  House, 
however,  has  studied  it  deeply,  and  made 
many  vital  changes  in  the  law.  Tliese 
should  give  LEAA  a  stronger  sense  of  di- 
rection. Comprehensiveness  has  gained  a 
meaning.  States  remain  free  to  develop 
programs  appropriate  to  their  particular 
needs,  but  will  be  held  to  a  greater  degree 
of  accountability,  both  federally  and 
locally,  for  misdirected  programs  and 
misused  funds.  But  as  admirable  as  these 
l)rovisions  may  be.  they  depend  on  the 
executi\e  branch  for  effect ueiu'ss.  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
'4inia  'Robert  C.  Bvrd'  has  recently 
stressed  the  need  for  continuing  over- 
sisht  of  the  FBI.  We  cannot  afford  le.ss 
diligence  with  LEAA.  The  many  abu.scs 
to  which  FBI  operations  are  .subject — tiie 
covert,  unnecessary  surveillance  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  the  maintenance  of  data 
files  unrelated  to  criminal  .justice,  the  u.se 
of  respected  law  enlorcement  personnel 
as  political  pawns — the  iJOtential  for 
such  abuses  are  multiplied  many  times 
o\er  on  the  State  level. 

I  think  a  2-year  extcn.Mon  of  LE.AA 
is  justified.  This  will  allow  time  to  adapt 
to  the  new  amendments,  and  perhaps  to 
remedy  many  of  the  deficiencie.^  that 
we  have  seen.  Many  State  pro.iects  de- 
pend on  lonuer  term  fundini;.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  5  years  before  ex- 
amining LEAA  auain. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  the  rest 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  Cjuestlon  is 
on  acreein'-;  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Tunnfyi, 
'  ijutting  the  question'. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  for  the  .veas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  willing  to  lake  a 
dr.ision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  recjucsted.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
fiuestion  is  on  acreeinc;  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
i!ic  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Tiie  leuislutive  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
BiDEN'  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  »Mr, 
Clark  I  are  ab.'ient  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mis.-i.ssippi  'Mr.  Stenms'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  amiounce  that,  if  present  and 
\otint;.  the  Senator  from  lawn  'Mr. 
Clark '    would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Spnat:>r  from  Idaho  'Mr.  McClure'  and 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe  and 
.'h-.  Taft'  aie  necessarily  ab.sent. 

Tiie  result  was  announced — yeas  9. 
nav-  85  as  follows: 

I  No.  256  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 9 


Hart 
HnthrtWii.v 


.-M>iiirp/k 

.^lkell 

AlU-n 

Bilker 

Barileu 

Brail 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Beiitsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Bri/oke 

Bucklev 

BvinUck 

P.vrcl. 

Harry  F    .Ir 
Byrti.  Ruhrri  C 
Caiint.n 
Case 
I  hlles 
Church 
Cfxik 
Cotton 
Cranstun 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Doininifk 


BidPM 
Clark 


Kennedy 

Man.'sfleld 

Ribicoll 

NAYS  -fi.5 

F.iistland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbriv;ht 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Guniey 

Hansen 

Harike 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Helms 

HoUui-.s 

Hniska 

Huddleston 

HuKhes 

Hiiniphrev 

Inotiye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Long 

Mauniison 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

VOT  VOTING- 

McCli.ire 
Saxbe 


Stevenson 

Timney 

WilUani.s 


Mrlntyre 

Met  rail 

Mondale 

MoiUoya 

Moss 

MiiskiP 

Nelson 

Niinn 

rackwood 

Past  ore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxniire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sohweiker 

Scott.  Pa 

Scott.  Va. 

Sparkinan 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Synunytou 

Talmad^^e 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Yoinit; 
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Stennis 

Tall 


So  Mr.  Tt'NNEY's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  first  for  a  motion  to  lecon- 
■sider  the  vote/ 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  t;ible  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLES  10  AND  37. 
UNITED   STATES   CODE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R  8537. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Baftlett'  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR.  8537'  to  amend  titles  10  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  mnke  permanent 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dei)endents  As- 
sistance A(  t  of   1950.  as  amended,  and 


for  otiier  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference v.ith  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
confeience  on  the  disagieeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Ctiair  be  authon^jed  to  appouu  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Syming- 
ton. Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Tov.ER.  and  Mr.  Scott  of  Virginia 
conlerees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'H.R.  8152)  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  improve  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  m.\ 
amendment  No.  263. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.)ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hart's  amendment  '  No.  263  '  is  a.> 
follows : 

On  paye  45.  lines  24-25.  and  page  46.  line  1. 
strike  out  the  words:  -$1,500,000,000  for  the- 
li.scal  year  ending  June  ;iO.  1976:  $1,750,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977. 
and  $2,000,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  endin.,' 
June  30,  1978  ■■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereoJ 
••and  lor  succeeding  fiscal  year.s,  such  .muiis  a^ 
the  Congress  might  authorize," 

Mr.  HART.  For  Senators  who  are  pres- 
ent, it  would  be  my  judgment  that  we 
■will  come  to  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Scn- 
Pte  will  be  in  order. 

Tiie  Senator  from  Michigan  may  jiro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HART.  In  arguing  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  I  would  anticiiiate  tak- 
ing no  more  than  5  minutes,  it  is  a 
very  simple  amendment. 

While  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  present  for  a  second.  I  ask  lor 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment was  printed  in  yesterday's  Record, 
together  with  some  explanatory  remark,-- 
which  may  be  found  at  page  sil858. 

The  amendment  does  not  change  or  af- 
fect the  structure  of  LEAA  in  any  way. 
What  it  does  is  reduce  the  iJeriod  for 
which  money  is  authorized  from  5  years 
to  2  years.  This  shorter  2-year  i)eriod 
of  authorization  matches  the  2-year  au- 
thorization provided  in  the  Hou.se  bill 
and  the  amounts  for  these  2  years  uiider 
this  amendment  are  the  same  as  the 
amounts  for  tho.se  2  years  in  tiie  substi- 
tute Thereafter,  for  the  remaining  3 
years   my  amendment  provides  that  ap- 
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propriations  be  made  of  "such  sums  as 
Congress  might  authorize." 

Mr.  JA'V'ITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Brian  Conboy.  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, be  permitted  to  be  pre.sent  in  the 
Chamber  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  My  amendment  does  not 
change  the  5-year  renewal  of  the  agency's 
life  provided  by  the  substitute.  But  it 
would  require  LEAA  to  come  back  after 
its  next  2  fiscal  years  of  operation  and 
seek  additional  authorization. 

The  other  body  in  passing  H.R.  8152 
felt  that  5  years  was  too  long  a  time  be- 
fore Congress  would  have  another  in- 
depth  review  of  this  critical  agency, 
which  administers  a  billion-dollar  pro- 
gram and  whici  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  problems,  complaints,  and  con- 
troversie.s — which  I  think  is  a  \ery  com- 
pelling argument. 

I  agree,  and  urge  the  Senate  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  only  2  years.  We  all 
know  that  the  great  majority  of  programs 
such  as  this  a'e  authorized  on  a  2-  or  3- 
year  basis,  not  5.  Right  now  my  col- 
leagues are.  I  believe,  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  :)roblem  of  adequate  con- 
gressional oversight  of  how  the  executive 
branch  implements  the  laws  we  pass. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  insure  we  will 
be  able  to  exercise  our  i^ower  and  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  carry  out  tlie  neces- 
sary oversight. 

To  be  sure  LEAA  would  still  be  subject 
to  annual  appropriations  review  under 
the  very  able  and  conscientious  scrutiny 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  improvements 
that  his  substitute  would  make  in  the 
LEAA  program  and  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  review  carefully  the  agency's  ex- 
penditure of  funds  when  the  Justice  De- 
partment appropriation  is  processed. 

Nevertheless,  we  all  also  know  that 
substantive  amendments  to  a  program 
and  a  basic  review  of  its  fundamental 
operations  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
in  the  course  of  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess: the  necessary  leverage  for  funda- 
mental congressional  oversight  also  re- 
quires insuring  that  the  agency  will  have 
to  seek  additional  authorization  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

I  expect  it  will  al.so  be  suggested  that 
the  2-year  period  is  too  short  even  if 
5  years  might  be  considered  too  long  an 
extension  of  the  agency's  authorization. 
In  the  past.  LEAA  has  received  two  3- 
year  authorizations. 

First.  But  we  have  continued  serious 
questions  about  LEAA's  performance; 

Second.  There  is  a  new  director  at 
LEAA  and  his  jxilicies  are  unknown; 

Third.  The  House  has  decided  tliat  a 
2-year  authorization  is  needed  for  over- 
sight; and 

Fourtii.  A  substantial  number  of  Sena- 
tors aiid  Representatives  feel  that  fur- 
ther fundamental  reforms  may  be 
needed. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations  we 
should  rc\iew  LEAA  in  2  years. 


Mr.  President,  tlie  one  concern  that 
bothered  me  for  a  while  was  whether,  by 
limitins:  to  just  2  years  the  money  com- 
mitment, even  though  the  program's 
structure  runs  for  5  years,  we  would  be 
disabling  the  cities,  the  States,  and  other 
recipients  of  grant  money  from  making 
the  kind  of  long-term  planning  that 
usually  is  most  helj^ful  and  cificient.  My 
concern  was  relieved  when  the  National 
Leauue  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  wrote  in  support  of  this 
amendment  limiting  the  authorization  to 
2  years.  One  paragraph  of  their  letter 
reads  as  follows : 

Ci'y  oflicials  are  well  a'.vare  of  the  im- 
provcmeiits  in  the  LEA.A  program  since  its 
iiueption  ill  1968.  but  we  feel  that  some 
.^L'rutmy  by  the  Congress  bi-aniiually  would 
.trcimthen  this  crime  lighting  program — 
'.vhich  is  so  essential  to  local  officials. 

Congressional  oversight  every  two  year.s, 
in  our  opinion,  will  also  give  public  ofticials 
at  all  levels  an  opportunity  to  exchange  in- 
fiirmarioji  re;4u!arly  on  the  progre.'-i  of  the 
LEAA  program. 

That  letter  is  printed  in  yesterday's 
Record  at  page  21738. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can  agree 
la  an  amendment  which  I  think  is  in  the 
order  of  a  conservative  proposal,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  wise  one. 

One  other  point  should  be  noted. 

Last  November,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
cirried  a  very  interesting  story  regarding 
the  White  House's  own  evaluation  of 
IFAA. 

The  story  referred  to  a  memorandum 
obtained  by  Knight  newspapers  sharply 
critical  of  the  agency.  The  memo  was 
prepared  by  career  experts  on  the  agency 
in  the  President's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  Free  Press  story  went 
on  to  state,  and  I  quote: 

The  memo  says  LE.AA  is  suffering  from 
•substantial  management  weaknescies'  and 
Ut.e^irt  even  know  whether  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  it  ha.s  parceled  out  wci'e 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

•'Fund  disburscntent-s  under  this  loosest  of 
^'r:int  prugrams  are  so  slow  ns  to  make  one 
v.ondcr  whether  a  real  need  exists."  the  memo 
says.  •Reliable  indications  of  accomplisli- 
ment  are  praciically  non-existent,  and  crlti- 
ci.sin  of  the  program  is  Increa-sing." 

According  to  the  news  story,  the  memo 
went  on  to  say: 

Tliat  I.E.^.A  doe.-;irt  know  what  is  happen- 
ing With  Its  funds,  eval'viaiion  is  impossible 
and  attacks  on  a  defenseless  piogram  are 
encouraged. 

According  to  the  news  story.  Cas)icr 
Weinberger.  Director  of  OMB.  acknowl- 
edced  the  existence  of  the  memo  and  that 
it  had  been  drafted  by  the  OMB  staff,  but 
merely  demurred  that  it  did  not  have 
■•official  status." 

So  what  we  have  here  is  an  evaluation 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
achnitting  that  LEA.A  right  now  does  not 
have  adequate  control,  much  less  evalu- 
ation of  how  the  funds  ha\e  been  spent 
or  an  ability  to  determine  what  the  re- 
sults have  been. 

If  there  v,as  ever  an  indication  from 
the  horse's  mouth  that  we  ought  to 
watch  this  agency  closely  and  not  leave 
it  run  amuik  for  5  years.  I  think  this 
memo  is  a  good  illust^ration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha\'e 
liin-ited  in  the  RECoiin  an  article  en- 
titled   "Anticrime    P'unds    Mishandled.'' 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anticrime  Funds  Misii.^ndi.ed 
( By  Clark  Hoyt  i 

Washington.— A  White  Hoti.se  staff  memo 
charges  that  the  federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAAi  is  so 
badly  managed  and  has  acliicved  so  little  it 
miglil  be  wise  to  consider  firing  the  bofes, 
Jems  Leonard. 

The  confidential  memo  obtained  by 
Knight  newspapers  contains  a  scorching  ap- 
praisal of  an  agency  which  has  distribtired 
about  $850  million  in  federal  anti-crime 
funds  to  state  and  local  governments  o\er 
tlie  past  four  vears. 

Prepared  by  career  orStials  of  President 
Nixons  Oiiice  of  Management  and  Eud|.;ot. 
the  memo  does  not  actually  recommend  ;l.e 
dismis.ial  of  Leonard,  generally  regarded  a.s  a 
Nixon  favorite. 

But  it  says  one  alternative  for  reforming 
lE.AA  might  be  the  appointment  of  a  new 
adiniiiistrator  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  ei- 
leciive   manat'ement   approach." 

Caspar  Weinbert,er.  director  of  the  budget 
omce  which  drafted  the  memo,  said  1' 
•doesirt  have  anything  like  an  otrnia! 
stattis,' 

Weinberger  added  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view that  he  personally  was  ■not  aware  of 
any  crynig  problems  at  the  moment"  within 
LE.AA.  which  was  created  by  the  Omnib.is 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

Never'.lieless.  the  dcKiiment  is  the  first 
clear  inditation  that  dotibts  abotit  tiie  effec- 
tiveness of  LE.AA.  aired  frequently  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  are  shared  by  at  least  some  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Nixon  adi-ninistratioii. 

The  menio  says  LE.AA  is  suffering:  from 
•  stibstar.tial  management  weaknesses'  and 
doesn't  even  know  whe'lier  the  hundreds  of 
millions  oi  di>Uars  it  has  parceled  otit  were 
.spent  111  accordance  with  the  law. 

"Fund  disbursements  under  this  locse.st 
of  grant  programs  are  so  slow  as  to  maKe 
one  v.ondi-r  •Ahether  a  real  need  exists."  the 
memo  sa\s,  ■Reliable  indications  of  accom- 
plishmem  are  practically  non-existent  and 
cri'ir;--m  of  tlie  program  is  increasing.' 

Budget  officials  described  the  sharply  crit- 
ical memo  as  one  of  a  series  of  working 
papers  written  last  spring  in  preparation  for 
iiileriial  mectincs  to  begin  shaping  a  ;;c-.v 
pre-idential  budget. 

The  ofTici.Tls  emph.tsi/ed  that  the  memo 
was  intended  as  a  basis  for  discussion  about 
llie  future  of  LE.A.A  and  did  not  represent 
White  Hotise  policy. 

Final  rcvii^A-  of  LEA.A  .spending  requests 
•,vill  be  taken  up  early  In  November,  We;r.- 
berizer  .s  i;d. 

He  added  that  there  was  never  any  xe- 
riotis  discussion  within  the  budget  office 
about  the  alternative  of  recommendnig 
Leonard's  replacement.  Nor  ha,s  the  budget 
oifice  ever  requested — either  formally  or 
informally- that  the  White  House  oust 
Leonaid.  Weinberger  said. 

The  budget  director  hinted  broadlv.  Uo^a- 
ever.  tliat  LE.VAs  days  could  be  immbcred 
bccaii.'^e  it  nnyht  no  longer  be  needed  il 
Conpress  approves  a  Nixon  request  for  >pe- 
cial  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing. 

Under  that  proposal,  federal  crime  fight - 
iiiLt  dollars  would  go  directly  to  the  states 
to  be  spent  as  state  and  local  orticia:s 
tlionght  best.  The  pre^^ent  setup,  under 
■which  riie  st.ites  must  receive  prior  LEA-\ 
appro",  al  for  their  programs,  wotild  presuii.- 
ably  be  s-^rappod. 

•'I  dont  know  if  a  new  LE.AA  would  be 
necessary,'  Weinberger  said.  '•It  is  at  leas; 
p.ssible  to  suggest  it  would  be  unnecessary.' 

He  adrii'd:  What  we  want  to  get  away 
from  is  a  liirtn.il  application  for  federal  funds 
for  each  r.ither  narrow  program  "  If  state 
and  local  o(fi<'lals  misspend  the  money  they 
get    from   Wa.~hiiigtoii,    Weinberger   contm- 
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lied.  '  state  and  local  voters  would  be  able  t'j 
;.ike  care  of  them." 

l!i  the  meantime,  the  memo  said,  LEAA 
luus  been  regarded  .u  a  :jreriuiner  of  revenue 
'iniring. 

■This  -imilariiy  luis  been  elevated  to  a 
gaildl'ig  prniciple  by  LEAA  and  has  been  mi-  - 
;ui.erpreied  aiid  misapplied  as  a  jiu.titication 
ior  tlie  exerci?e  of  nunimnm  n-.aiiagement 
ro^ponsiblllty  '.or  liie  funds  v.hich  it  .idnnn- 

Tiii.t  nieiUis.  the  memo  e  .id,  '  ihal  LEAA 
doesii't  know  what  ii  happening  with  its 
fiUids.  evaluauoii  ic  im])Oi.oiblc  Jiud  attacks 
en  a  deleiiseless   prcgrani   are  encouraged.  " 

LEAA  began  a  'belated  cr.i-h  effort'  to 
.iiid.t  the  use  oX  its  funds  by  states,  the 
;ne:ii  1  s.iid.  But,  it  added;  "Wliere  audits 
iiave  turned  up  discrepancies,  LEAA  has 
been  fclow    to   take  .ippropriate  action." 

Tiie  memo  i)o.-.ed  tliree  al teni.it i.ci  for  im- 
pTw  uig  LEA.\: 

B'.idL'ct  nfTire  pressure  on  the  Jii.',ti''e  De- 
parinient,  which  controls  LEA.A.  m  the  iurm 
of  a  letter  uring  sijccilic  refornw. 

A  iipccial  ta.sk  fcrce  to  c'.ra.';  a  plau  of  im- 
;iri>-  ••nient. 

fini.g  Leon  ird. 

The  memo  rec jnuneijdcd  the  first  alter- 
native and  conchided  iliat.  while  there  are 
serious  problems  with  LE.'\.A,  "the  potential 
lor  si^tiiiicant  accompli.sIimeiu  rcm;iins  and 
additional  time  and  effort  tc  de-.olop  tlik^ 
pjtential  appears  warranted." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yicki.s  time? 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN.  Mr  Prcsidotit.  I 
yielci  mv.sclf  5  minutes 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  I 
believe  there  Ls  an  urgent  need  for  a  5- 
year  authorization  for  tiie  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  pro- 
^'lam. 

The  2-year  authoriziition  propo.?;ed  by 
the  HouiC  Judiciarj-  Committee  does  not 
pive  adequate  time  to  meet  fne  very  real 
and  compelling  needs  of  Stale  and  local 
governments  deeply  involved  in  carrying 
out  the  LEAA-supported  ctime  reduction 
.urogram. 

One  reason  a  5 -year  period  i';  needed 
is  apparent  from  an  exammaticn  of  the 
LE.\.^ -.'sponsored  program  to  date. 

The  iJlRnnint;  agencies  of  the  30  States 
now  plan  on  a  5-year  cycle  under  a  re- 
quest by  LEAA  that  they  make  long- 
lange  plans.  Serious  disruptions  to  the 
effiriency  and  effectiveness  of  that  plan- 
ning process  could  develop  if  there  is  an 
nuthorizaticn  for  only  2  year.-. 

Planning  capabilities  built  up  at  tlie 
State  and  local  levels  are  essential  to 
sound  program  development  and  execu- 
tion, and  these  planning  capabilities  have 
been  built  at  considerable  effort. 

I  believe  v.e  should  not  chance  the  con- 
.•■iderable  ri.,k  of  harming  this  hitricatc  — 
and  very  productive— planning  process. 

Tiie  5-year  cycle  Li  .■^een  by  plaiuiing 
experts  as  essential  to  a  variety  of  pro- 
•Jiams. 

State  and  local  government.s  will  be 
reluctant  to  embark  on  long-range  im- 
j^rovcnient  ijrogram?  il  there  is  only  a  2- 
year  authorization. 

I  doubt  that  they  will  make  long-range 
I'lan.^  for  2  years  without  any  assurance 
that  those  plans  will  be  accommodated. 
If  tho^e  plans  are  to  be  accommodated. 
tiicre  is  no  reason  why  v.e  should  not  ac- 
t  ommodatc  them  now  in  this  legislation. 
Toothing  we  do  in  including  a  5-year  au- 
liKJiization  here  would  keep  any  com- 
iciiLlee  having  jurisdiction  iioin  Iiolding 
hf-i:'.  .na--  from  lime  to  time. 


I  point  out  .somctning  else,  that  il  we 
now  pass  this  amendment.  2  years  from 
now  we  will  have  no  new  experiences  to 
show  any  development  since  these  last 
hearings.  Hence.  I  do  not  see  anything 
will  be  gained  by  this  amendment. 

I  would  say  this,  too.  thai  the  House 
has  a  2-year  provision  in  its  bill.  If  we 
put  5  .vears  in  here,  I  am  confident  there 
will  have  to  be  some  adjustments,  .some 
compromise  with  the  House  and  it  will 
resi'lt  in  less  than  5  years,  nn  doubt.  Four 
years,  it  seems  to  me.  are  the  very  least 
that  should  be  considered  because  2 
years  docs  not  give  lime  to  gain  any  new 
experience,  and  we  would  want  to  be  able 
to  develop  a  record  as  to  hov\-  ihe  pro- 
gram is  iirogre.ssing. 

J,Tr.  President.  I  note.  too.  that  there 
are  several  thousand  employees  of  State 
and  local  planning  agencies  E.xnerts  in 
crime  control  and  criminal  justice  are 
not  ea.sy  to  find.  Many  States  may  find 
it  diflicult  to  recruit  replacements  to  fill 
vacancies  caused  by  normal  attrition  it 
only  a  2-year  authorization  exists. 

I  cm  \ery  well  foresee  that  many  ol 
the  experts  in  planning,  employed  by 
the  States  on  a  peimancnt  basis,  v. ho 
continually  evaluate  the  needs  of  the 
State  and  make  the  plans,  would  not 
feel  comfortable  or  secure  on  a  2-year 
planning  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  from  tlic 
statement  of  Mr.  Ronald  Weber  on  be- 
ll If  of  the  National  .Association  of  Ur- 
ban Criminal  Justice  Planners  of  Los 
Angjles.  Calif.,  when  ho  testified  with 
regard  to  this  particular  issue,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Senator  HRfSK\.  You  sucgest  'hat  annual 
plan  requir.-n.ents  should  be  abandoned  ;u 
frivor  of  mtiltiycar  plans.  That  would  c.irry 
with  II  the  inherent  element  of  a  longer 
term  of  authorization  for  the  LEA.'V  ratlur 
than  a  .shorter  term,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wersa  Yes.  sir.  it  would.  If  the  qu"=- 
tion  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  favor  2  or  5 
year-s.  my  answer  would  be  the  ,5-ve.ir  ex- 
tension if  that  is  possible. 

He  is  from  the  National  As.sociation 
of  Urban  Criminal  Ju.-tice  Planners. 
Th'it  is  how  the  planners  feel  about  it 

-Another  thing.  Mr.  President,  crim- 
inal .lustice  experts  agree  that  most  anti- 
t  rime  .nrojects  take  more  than  2  years 
to  plan  and  carry  out.  The  average  life 
of  LEAA  projects  is  m  excess  of  3  years. 
Et  en  a  project  that  sounds  rather  easy — 
for  instniue,  developing  a  new  curricu- 
lum for  a  police  training  i)rogram— will 
take  at  least  3  years  to  carry  out. 

One  danger  in  a  short-term  authori- 
zation is  that  some  agencies  may  be 
tempted  to  expend  a  disjnoportionately 
lari^'e  amount  of  funds  on  equipment 
Items— which  can  be  handled  on  a 
slioft-term  basis. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  planning 
l)rograms  lor  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  the  s.vstem  so  as  to  make  it  more 
effective,  many  cities,  municipalities,  and 
so  forth  may  simiily  say,  "We  have  only 
got  2  years.  In  order  to  get  our  share  of 
this,  we  V.  ill  just  buy  equipment." 

I  liiink  tint  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Long-range,  studied  planning  ap- 
proaches would  suffer  as  a  result. 

Good  planning  for  use  of  funds  is 
b.i  ed  OP.  some  certainty  that  the  funds 


v.ill  be  available  for  a  reasonably  long 
period  of  time. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  deeply 
concerned  over  obtaining  maximum 
value  from  Federal  funds.  The  wisest  use 
and  i.Hor'ation  results  from  .sound  plan- 
ning, and  planning  that  stretches  beyond 
the  i)eriod  of  only  a  year  or  t-.-.o. 

Tlic  Congre.ss  must  continue  to  w.Ueh 
carefully  the  LEAA-sjjonsored  program — 
as  it  v.atcl;^^;-  all  inograms  lor  which  it 
l-rrrs  r:'.sj>onNib'i;ty.  This  ovcr.-,ight  re- 
.sponsibihty  can  be  carried  out  effectively 
in  the  context  of  a  5-vear  authorization. 
Hearings  can  be  held  whenever  needed 
and  amondraeats  to  the  legislation  pro- 
posed whenever  needs  nvi>-2. 

As  v.e  all  recall,  substantive  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  LEAA  program 
V  ore  'i.-hioned  by  the  Congress  in  1970, 
midway  through  the  5-year  authoriza- 
tion period. 

The  Congress  intentionally  made  LEAA 
an  agency  which  has  a  small  staff.  I  am 
concerned  that  a  2-.vear  authorization 
would  be  comiterproductive.  It  would  pre- 
clude the  staff  from  devoting  the  time 
needed  to  operating  and  improving  the 
p:'ogr.,m.  since  there  would  be  more  fre- 
quent need  to  go  through  the  comiilex 
process  of  hearings  on  new  legislation 
every  2  years.  The  Congress  in  its  own 
self-interest  should  not  divert  the  limit- 
ed staff  resoui  ces  from  the  priority  tasks, 
especially  when  it  determined  that  the 
agency  must  manage  very  large  appro- 
priations. 

I  belie\e  that  a  5-year  cycle  is  con- 
sistent with  sound  u.se  of  Federal  funds 
and  will  enable  States  and  localities  to 
build  .soundly  on  their  work  of  the  i^ast 
5  .years.  As  we  have  seen  during  the  past 
5  years,  it  is  ea.sy  for  the  Congre.ss  to 
have  oversight  hearings  and  fashion 
changes  in  the  program  even  in  the  con- 
text of  a  5-year  authorization.  We  should 
continue  with  this  basic  approach,  for 
it  is  a  necessity  for  States  and  localities 
to  have  the  time  needed  to  de\elop  the 
most  effective  and  long-la.sting  ap- 
proaches to  reduction  in  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
this  last  observation.  A.s  I  stated  a  few 
m'jinents  ago.  I  believe  that  2  years  is  too 
.•^hort.  Some  may  honestly  Ijelieve  that  5 
years  is  too  long.  But.  as  I  pointed  out. 
if  we  put  2  years  in  this  bill,  that  will  be 
tlte  end  of  it.  There  will  be  no  way  to 
correct  it  or  to  discuss  it  or  v,''en  to  eval- 
uate it.  Tliat  is  an  i.ssue  that  would  not 
be  m  the  conference.  But.  with  5  years,  it 
will  be  ill  conference  and  will  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  di-cuss  and  evaluate  tin 
matter. 

In  my  judgment.  4  years  should  be 
the  minimum  if  we  are  going  to  make 
this  program  effective  and  give  some 
stability,  and  give  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  planning,  who  are  employed  a,-- 
exi)erts  in  that  field,  some  assurance  ol 
a  feeling  of  security  that  tlicy  do  noi 
have  to  be  looking  for  other  .lobs,  that  if 
they  do  their  worl;  well,  the  i)lanning  c;ui 
continue. 

.Mr.  HRUSKA.  .Mr.  President,  a  2-ycar 
term  tor  a  plan  like  the  LEAA  is  not 
practical.  It  would  be  highly  disadvan- 
tageous. In  fact,  it  would  be  obstructive 
to  a  smoctii-iunning  organization.  My 
hope  is  that  the  Senate  will  ai)i)rove  the 
5-."  '--.i:-  term  pro'.'idcd  for  in  th.e  bill 
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I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  coming  to  the  end  of  the  5th  year  of 
the  initial  5-year  term  of  the  LEAA,  and 
it  has  worked  very  well. 

There  are  three  points  I  should  like 
to  make  in  connection  with  the  advis- 
ability of  a  longer  term. 

One  is  this:  One  of  the  major  factors 
that  called  for  the  formation  of  statewide 
plans  had  been  the  fragmentation  of  law- 
enforcement  efforts.  Many  thousands  of 
different  political  subdivisions  were  en- 
gaged in  the  law  enforcement  business, 
but  with  very  little  interconnection,  co- 
operation, or  interrelationship.  One  of 
the  saving  features  of  the  i)lan  for  im- 
provement has  been  the  longer  term 
given  to  the  life  of  this  program,  on  an 
a.ssured  basis,  where  the  communities  can 
engage  in  plans  for  common  use. 

For  example,  a  radio  station  would 
not  be  very  practical  if  the  permit  were 
for  only  2  years.  There  are  many  such 
instances  in  which  political  subdivisions 
can  work  on  a  better  basis  over  a  lotiger 
period  of  time. 

Second,  the  normal  budgeting  perird 
for  purix).ses  of  planning  financial  pro- 
grams of  these  political  subdivisions  goes 
into  the  future  anywh.ere  from  3  to  5 
years.  It  cannot  be  done  on  a  yearly  basis. 
This  would  virtually  mandate  a  yearly 
basis  since  there  is  high  degree  of  prob- 
ability that  it  will  end  after  2  years. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  various  pro- 
grams involve  many  employees.  They  in- 
volve many  experts  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice.  There 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  recruiting  and 
maintaining  personnel  on  the  basis  of  an 
a.ssured  2-year  term,  and  that  would  be 
highly  disadvantageous. 

It  is  said  that  it  would  facilitate  an 
overview  by  Congress  if  we  had  only  2 
years.  We  then  could  look  at  the  plan  and 
decide  whether  we  wanted  to  change  it. 
and  if  not.  we  could  renew  it. 

Tills  plan  was  originally  passed  in  1968. 
In  1970,  our  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
cided some  improvements  had  to  be 
made.  They  were  made  at  the  end  of  2 
.vears.  and  they  were  made  to  advantage. 
However,  there  was  no  threat  at  that 
time  to  the  cessation  of  that  program. 
Those  who  subscribed  to  it  knew  that 
there  was  an  assured  life  of  5  years. 

So  any  time  we  see  something  that  is 
maladjusted,  the  Judiciai-y  Committee 
and  Congress  can  work  on  it  and  make 
such  changes  as  are  necessary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  al.so  have  an  an- 
nual oversight  opportunity  in  this  pro- 
gram each  year,  in  each  House,  in  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  with  respect 
to  the  funding  of  it — whether  we  are 
overfunding  it  or  underfunding  it. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  that  we  have  the 
supervision,  the  oversight,  by  each 
House— the  Senate  and  the  House — each 
year.  We  can  'xo  further  than  that.  If  it 
is  necessary,  and  hold  hearings  on  it  at 
any  time. 

I  do  not  see  what  this  amendment 
adds. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  That  is  a  good  ob.serva- 
tion,  and  of  course  that  is  within  the 
framework  of  the  authorization.  We  must 


appropriate  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
the  next  year's  program. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Hart  to  reduce  the 
LEAA  authorization  from  5  to  2  years. 
This  will  bring  the  Senate  bill  into  line 
with  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  will  serve  a  number 
of  de-sirable  ends.  It  will  allow  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  for  a  ]:)eriod  of  2  years  in 
LEA.A  planning  and  funding.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  give  the  Senate  ample 
time  to  give  the  LE.AA  pro'-'ram  the  re- 
view that  it  descr\es  by  ica.son  of  its  im- 
portance. An  extension  of  time  for  a 
period  less  than  2  years  would  not,  in 
my  view,  serve  either  of  th.ese  purposes 
ns  well.  Extending  the  program  now  for 
a  T'Criod  cf  5  years  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  needed  review  difficult. 

The  role  of  LEAA  in  our  total  national 
eiforts  to  achieve  improved  law  enforce- 
ment ci'imot  be  underestimated,  LEAA 
has  resulted  in  improved  police  work.  It 
has  aided  comprehensive  jilanning  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

In  Maryland,  we  now  have  a  unified 
district  court  system,  a  statewide  jiublic 
defender  system,  a  corrections  training 
commission,  new  standards  for  command 
and  .--upervising  training  for  police  man- 
agement personnel,  and  standards  for 
police  aucncy  funding  including  training, 
communications,  insurance,  reporting, 
and  salary  and  hours,  among  others. 
These  reforms  aie  in  some  part  due  to  the 
I^E.AA  programs. 

Important 'v.  LE.AA  has  also  provided 
a  framework  within  which  we  can 
operate  to  comprehensively  attack  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement,  corrections,  and 
rehabilitations.  I  believe  that  this  frame- 
work can  assist  us  m  a  reevaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Some  changes  in  the  iirogram.  I  be- 
lie\e.  cannot  wait  such  a  review.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  cospon.soring  tl:e  amendment 
today  to  increase  the  juvenile  justice 
component  of  LEAA  funding  to  the 
States.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
changes  that  should  be  considered.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  we  .should  extend  the 
program  now  for  2  years,  a  period  which 
would  give  the  Senate  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  proposals  for  change, 
and  begin  to  hold  full  and  complete  hear- 
incs  on  such  po-s-^lble  changes  in  the 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yiv'lds  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELL.AN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  Icgi-^^lative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
Eastland  > ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr,  Ervini.  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  iMr.  McIntyre'  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 


from  Delaware  'Mr.  Biden»  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  'Mr.  CtARKi  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssi.ssippi  'Mr.  Stennisi  is  ab.sent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fioni  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clapk  '  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I "  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'iMr.  McClure'  and 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe  and 
Mr.  Taft'  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  re.nilt  was  announced— yeas  43. 
nay.  48.  a^  follow  s; 

I  No,  257  Leg.] 
YEAS— 13 


.\b,'\iri/k 

Hatfield 

Montova 

B:.\h 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hoiiiims 

Nelson 

Brouke 

Hughes 

Pasiore 

Bvrd, 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Harrv  F    ,J 

•.     Jarkson 

Percy 

Case 

.Javits 

Pn.'x'mire 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Ma«nuson 

Scott.  Va. 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

.Stevenson 

E.ivlfrton 

M.ithias 

Svmini.;:on 

C;  ravel 

McGee 

Tunney 

Hart 

McGovern 

VVelcker 

Hartke 

Metcall 

Williams 

H.'tr.kcll 

Mondale 
NAY.S— 48 

Aiken 

Dole 

-McClellan 

Allen 

Domenici 

-Moss 

B.tker 

Dominick 

Nunn 

Bartlelt 

Fannin 

Piickwood 

Bellmou 

Fou'.^ 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Fulbn^ht 

Randolph 

Bi  lit  sen 

GoldWrtter 

Ri.th 

Bible 

Griifiu 

.':;cl;wnkcr 

Brcck 

Giirney 

Scott.  Pa. 

BiKkky 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Burdick 

Helms 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert 

C.  Hruska 

Stevens 

Caiuiiiii 

Huddleslon 

Tiilmadue 

Cook 

Inouye 

Tliurmoiul 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Tc'wer 

Curtis 

Loiii,' 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Biden 

Ervin 

Saxbe 

Chirk 

.McOure 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Mclntyte 

T..rt 

So  T\Ir.  Hart's  amendment  'No.  263' 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  mo\e 
to  reconsider  the  \ote  by  which  tl.e 
amendment  was  re.iected. 

Mr.  McCLELL.AN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
nioticn  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  luy  on  the  table  was 
agieed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
had  ija.s.sed  the  bill  'S.  1808'  to  appor- 
tion funds  for  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  and  to 
authorize  funds  in  accordance  v.itli 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  for  fi.scal 
year  1974.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  mes.sagc  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'HR.  6676'  to 
continue  until  July  1.  1976.  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  manganese  ore.  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'HR    6676'  to  continue  until 
July  1.  1976,  the  existing  suspension  of 
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duty  on  manganese  ore.  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  tlie  Commit - 
fee  on  Fiiuir.ce. 


I  .\\V  ENi-'ORCEMENT  ASSIST.ANCfc: 
AMENDMLM3 

T!ie  Senate  continued  v.ith  the  con- 
.-ideration  01  the  bill  'H.R.  ZlWl^  to 
amend  title  I  of  tlie  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  S:'fc  Streets  Act  of  19G8  to  im- 
prove \^\K  enforcement  and  frimir.a!  iu^- 
tic^.  ap.d  for  other  purpose.';. 

.^Mi;NDMF^•T  i::>    sto 

Mr  KEN'N'EDV.  Mr.  Prc^cknt.  I  call 
111'  v'.y  -Amendment  No.  2~i>. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OiTICER.  The 
um'.-ndmcnt,  uill  be  rotated. 

'Inc  assisUint  legi.^lutr.c  t\>ik  prc- 
Lercitd  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre-Muvut.  I  a-n 
unannuou.s  con.seiu  that  fi'.rtlur  leadim; 
of  the  amendment  may  be  d\  pen.^ed 
\'  it!y 

Ti-.e  PRE.-.IDING  OFFICEI?.  Withoui 
objection,  it  i.-  .-o  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  i'mendment  \. ill  i?e  i)iinte^; 
IP.  ii;c  Recoi;d. 

The  amcndmeni,  oidvrcd  to  be  p:i::ted 
.1.  tlie  Reco;;d.  is  a.-:  follows: 

On  page  13.  bttwet-u  liueri  li'  m.d  20.  ii;- 
sert  the  luHowiii^;. 

"i4)  provide  fi.r  procediirt-  under  wiiich 
pla;.-  may  be  ^uimiif.ed  aiinunUy  :rom  units 
of  Liencral  loc;il  ;^nvcriiment  or  combination^ 
tliereuf  having:  a  population  o!  at  leri.^t  or.- 
iuiudied  thou  and  jjerianj,  \'>  ir-,e  lands  it- 
ceued  under  ihi.-,  -xul  to  c;iny  oi\i  a  cotn- 
prelic-n.sive  plan  lur  the  iinprcvtii.ent  of  la.', 
t-nnr  emenc  and  (.runmal  Justirc  in  tlir»  jn- 
r.^diction  covered  by  tlip  pl.;n.'. 

Renumber  t!ie  -.tuTcediny  par.iriapli.-,  in 
s.ecMr.11  303(ai  accordiniTly 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  th.e 
amendment  i.<  self-e.\planatc.iy.  it  would 
require  that  the  States — 

Pro'. I:ie  for  proced'ire>  nntitr  wlncli  plcii:- 
may  be  bubniuced  annuaily  from  units  01 
t,euer.il  loe.il  ^;ovtrnuieiv.  or  conihinaiion- 
liiereof  liavm^  a  population  of  at  least  oiu- 
hundred  thousand  person^  to  ii->e  fand'=  re- 
ceived itnder  this  p:\rt  to  rarry  out  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  improvement:  of  la'.>. 
enforcement  and  criminal  Jnstirp  m  the 
J'.iri-:lu 'ion  lovenci  bv  the  plan. 

Mr.  President,  mav  v.e  lia'-e  order'' 

Tl-e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidf-nl.  v.ui; 
thii  amendmL-nt  we  are  trying  to  t:ike 
tiic  same  reasoning  v.hich  v.e  have  ac- 
cepted for  the  law  enforcement  a.siist- 
ance  program  itself,  as  it  applies  to  the 
States,  and  apply  tliat  .same  rea.soniny  in 
the  development  of  ;jrocedu!e>  govern- 
ing tlie  relation.slii'j  of  the  States  to  unit. 
of  local  government  or  jjohiical  subd*- 
vi^iorLs  of  100.000  or  more. 

When  v.e  set  up  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  ijrogram.  we  did  not  require 
the  Stales  to  come  to  th.e  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  ask  for  funds  lor  a  .iuvenilc 
delinquency  progiam.  a  corrections  .sys- 
tem, or  hardware  m  individual  ajjiilica- 
tions.-  What  we  e.viiect  fiom  the  Slater 
i.s  that  they  plan  and  deve'oi)  a  com- 
pichensive  prociram. 

This  amendment  vould  rer.uire  tlie 
States  to  set  up  procedures  to  permit 
local  uniLs  of  governmeiu  of  ICJ.OOO  or 
more  to  develoij  a  comiJiciiLusiv:'  plan  so 


that  they  would  not  have  to  come  back 
to  the  State  i^lanning  agency  time  and 
time  again,  as  so  often  happens  on  each 
one  of  a  number  of  diiTerent  applica- 
tions, instead,  they  would  be  permitted 
to  come  back  to  the  Slates  each  yea; 
with  a  comprehensive  progiam. 

Let  me  point  out  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  nothing  mandatory  about  this 
provision:  a  local  feoverniaeut  repre- 
senting 100.000  or  more  persons,  if  it 
wants  to  make  a  direct  ajji.'licaticn  Lo  the 
State  arenc.v  for  ea'jh.  element  of  ii.->  lav 
ei.lorceuicnt  ;A-.stem.  can  do  so.  but  if  it 
wants  to  develop  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, one  cacii  year,  then  procedures  wii! 
be  established  to  eu;:ble  it  to  do  that. 

In  iirinciple.  this  amendment  is  not  a 
new  idea.  At  least  two  £iat'?s  at  tlv: 
present  time  have  developed  proceduie- 
to  permit  local  political  subdivi.sions  lo 
make  such  aijplications.  and  I  think  most 
succesolully— Liie  State  ol  Oino  and  the 
Slate  of  Florida. 

In  Ohio  it  has  been  enormously  suc- 
C(.;,>iul  and  it  has  been  extremely  well 
icccivcd  by  both  the  Governor  and  b: 
the  mayors,  in  miiuy  in  lances  repre- 
senting dilTcrent  political  paities.  It  has 
also  been  successful  in  Florida. 

V.liat  I  want  to  .stre.ss  at  this  point. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  Slates  them- 
selves will  SI  ill  retain  the  ability  eitiiei 
lo  api)rove  or  to  disapprove  the  plans. 
They  will  still  have  final  authority.  We 
are  i-ot  infim£ais  on  Stale  autiiuril; 
vvlu''.?soev(r. 

I  want  to  mertion  that  i:oint  because 
I  know  the  argument  will  be  made  that 
if  we  set  up  such  a  inocedure.  we  may 
very  well  bo  undercutting  tiie  authority 
of  the  States  to  administer  this  program. 
But  I  quote  now  from  the  report.  "Th;" 
Stale  of  the  Slates  on  Criminal  Justice.  " 
'.vhifh  is  the  report  of  the  State  plan- 
ning agencies  on  tiie  efTectiveness  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  As:  istance  Act.  and  in 
tiiat  report,  at  page  483  of  the  hearing-. 
.stni.es; 

L'nd^r  the  current  .Sale  .Streets  .Act  vv 
Piesident  Ni»:on'.s  special  revenue  sharini; 
proposal  for  law  enforcement.  .sp.'\s  mav 
choose  to  create  local  block  grant  programs. 
1;.  for  whatever  reason,  that  appeur.s  dcaint- 
ble.  In  both  Ohio  and  Florida,  the  SPA 
ha\e  exercised  tliat  option,  but  each  rctaiii- 
atithorry  to  Te\ie'.v  local  plans  and  pro- 
gramming. 

.So  I  want  to  give  assurance  to  the 
Senate  that  tliis  is  the  .substance  of  this 
amendment.  Tiie  States  still  have  final 
authority  and  final  discretion  lor  ap- 
|)roval  of  these  comprehensive  loci'l 
plans.  What  we  will  be  eslabli.-hing  here 
IS  tlie  opi}ortunity  for  tlie  communities. 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  have  procedure, 
by  which  they  can  take  advantage,  in 
their  comprehensive  iirograms.  of  the 
vaiioiis  benefits  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act. 

I  can  think  of  some  communiiies— 
some  in  my  own  State— that  have  10  or 
l.T  different  jurLsdictions,  and  every  tima' 
a  community  wants  to  receive  .some  kind 
of  grant  under  LEAA.  they  have  to  clear 
il  with  10  or  12  levels  of  udmitiisti alive 
levtew. 

One  of  the  complainlo  we  hear  time 
and  lime  again  from  planners,  and  par- 
ticul  lily  mayors  and  the  League  of  Citie.-. 
is  tiie  enormous  amount  of  duplication 


ai.d  red  tape  they  have  to  tuidergo  in 
order  to  receive  benefits  under  thi.s  uro- 
gram. 

It  i.-.  liojiLU  that  Willi  this  progran\ 
taking  tlie  jr^peuence  of  the  States  Oi 
Ohio  and  Flouda,  and  other  St.ites  tha- 
are  pre.-.cntl;-  deveioiiing  similar  proce- 
duics.  we  v.iil  go  a  lou'-;  way  toward 
eliminating  mucli  of  the  duplication  an.i 
ledtape  which  e.xists  in  the  program. 

So.  fur  tiicse  reasons.  I  would  ho.j.' 
thia  amendment  may  be  accepted. 

Mr.  President.  I  a-k  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  a  letter  to  mc  in  support  of 
tiii>  .iiieiuinienl  from  the  Nationt'l 
Le.Liue  of  CUies  and  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  be  printed  m  Die  RE."Oi;D  at  thi  ■ 
point. 

Theic  bung  n.j  ob.iection.  the  letter 
1  a*:  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlie  Rf.cok:'. 
a,>  Joilows; 

Ji  NL  J7.  I'.T,!. 
Hon    Edv.  \:  ;i  M.  Kt.NT.'Eiiv 
US  Srvafr. 
V'/c "'' 77! (J f on   DC 

Dr\?.  SEN.^TOR  Kmnnfov  Tlie  Nation;.! 
I_?.r;;iio  01  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  c: 
-iavors  are  m  ai^rcemeiit  witii  the  intent 
of  your  proposed  amendnieui  to  S.  i.iJ4.  The 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1973. 

SiiK'C  1908.  City  O.ncia;^  have  been  deepi^ 
conc-'-ned  v.ith  the  lin)itati(>!is  <,f  ihe  Sah- 
S-reets  Act  with  regard  to  the  identificatic. 
of  priorities  at  the  local  level  Further,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  tliat  the  cumbersome 
^iant  application  process  experienced  b'. 
locHl  criminal  ju.stice  planners,  does  anvthiiu. 
to  improve  and  strengthen  programs  to  re- 
Uiee  crime.  To  the  contrary,  there  i>  reason 
M  believe  ihat  the  great  daplKation  of  effort 
r'-rii.'.rod  to  reviev.-  e.-.r-a  application  has  had 
p  np<^ativ<'  effect  on  the  development  of  crin.i- 
reduction  programs  at  the  local  level 

We  believe  that  the  Administration's  as- 
.scrtions  that  .S.  1234  alleviates  this  problem 
should  be  subjected  to  close  scriuniy  bv  tin 
Congress.  Further,  we  feel  that  your  amend - 
mem  viil  iiuprove  local  capabilities  by  re- 
cir.iring  localities  to  develop  and  carry  ou' 
a  compreliensive  plan  for  criminal  justice 
and  to  be  nnided  oii  tlie  basis  of  that  plan 
This  would  not  be  inr-onsistenr  with  the 
present  requirement  bv  I.EAA  Ihat  .SiaU's 
sanilirly  develop  and  submit  a  plan  prior 
to  receiving  ledtral  funds. 

We  favor  yuur  anieadmeut  and  welconi" 
the  opportuim.\  lo  work  with  Congress  in 
im^.n-oving  the  capability  of  state  and  local 
goveriimenis  to  fur'iier  redtice  cn'ue. 

.Sincerelv. 

ArI.F:^J  E.  Priti  h^rd   .Ir. 
£.— Cii/irc     Vice     Provident      Naiiouu^ 

Leap"'  of  Cities. 

John  J   GiM  Ht.R. 
J-:rruluc  Dircitui.   C.S.  Cu 

Mayors, 

M.-.  MrCLELLAN.  Mr,  Pi  evident.  I 
yield  m;, sell  5  minutes. 

This  amendment — ur  one  construc- 
tion of  il— ;s  simply  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment, tlie  fiiSt  amendment  olfered  thi 
afternoon,  in  a  little  different  form,  bu' 
the  con.sequences  would  be  itist  about 
the  same.  As  I  .'-cad  it.  it  would  be  a 
bi'eakdo'.vn  of  the  i^re  ent  State  com.ijre- 
honsive  pl.mninf.;  block  grant  program. 

Notiee  what  this  amendment  does.  It 
compels  the  State  in  its  overall  plan- 
ning to  '•ii'i'ovide  for  jirocedures  under 
which  pla'is  may  be  submitted  annually 
from  units  of  general  locitl  governmcr,: 
or  cnmhii'atinns  ll-.erenf  inning  a  poiHi- 
latiou  of  at  least  100.000  per.on-  to  u-c 
funds  received  under  liii-  1  :irt  10  cauv 
out   .1   ( -iiiipiehi  nsi.i    i^\>\:     01    liw   i:ii- 
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provement  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  in  the  jurisdiction  covered 
by  the  plan; 

"Renumber  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
in  section  303iat  accordingly." 

It  takes  away  frcni  llie  Si.ites  the  op- 
liortunity  to  have  a  comprehen.-ive  plan. 
It  would  mean  every  large  city  can  have 
a  plan  of  its  own  independent  of  the 
State  plan.  If  that  is  done,  we  have  no 
Stale  plan.  It  counts  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Pre.-idcnt.  I  yield  lo  the  Senator 
from  Kentui  ky  (Mr.  Cook  ' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S';n- 
ator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mt.  President,  the  only 
tluiig  I  can  add  to  what  has  been  said 
is  that  within  tl.e  framework  of  the  Tun- 
ney amendment,  liic  di.-linguished  Scii- 
ator  from  California  put  m  a  figure  of 
50.000  iJoinilation..  and  tiii^  amendment 
jiuts  in  a  figure  of  100.000  population. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  makeup  of 
the  respective  Stales  of  seme  Senators 
here,  but  a  figure  of  100.000.  unless  we 
had  a  con:binatioii  of  counties  m  my 
own  Slate,  would  not  include  the  groat 
majority  of  our  cities.  There  would  be 
only  two  areas  in  my  State  liiai  could 
even  qualify  tuider  this  amendment. 

We  are  talking  about  the  avail.ibility 
of  funds  to  lieveloj)  i:ilans  in  metropoli- 
tan areas,  and  metropohtau  areas  are, 
in  many  areas  in  my  State,  those  of  le.ss 
than  100,000  pciiukuion.  What  in  effect 
we  are  doing  is  extending  a  lorm  of  ex- 
clusivity to  two  metropulitan  areas  in  my 
State  and  we  are  leaving  out  many  com- 
munities that  are  m  the  50,000  and 
C0,000  population  category  which  oper- 
ate under  city  councils,  which  have 
mayors,  which  operate  under  responsible 
county  forms  of  government.  They  are 
going  to  be  hit  to  a  State  agency  the  way 
they  are  now. 

May  I  say  tliat  tlie  figures  in  my  State 
are  encouraging  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  because  the  largest  metro- 
politan areas,  as  they  arc  developed  un- 
der the  LEAA  program,  receive  well  over 
60  percent  of  the  funds. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment, which  was  turned  down  by  the 
Senate,  had  a  figure  of  50.000,  which  I 
felt  rather  discriminated  against  many 
liielropolitan  areas  that  face  r  rime  prob- 
lems and  want  to  solve  Ihem. 

The  pending  amendment  is  more  dis- 
criminatory. In  many  areas  of  tlie  Mid- 
west, this  would  be  rather  an  exclusive 
club.  Tliis  would  have  them  propose  their 
own  plans  a.s  oijposed  to  a  State  board 
wliich  is  composed  of  ollicials  of  the  le- 
.spective  cities,  people  who  have  common 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  those 
cities. 

As  a  result,  I  feel  that  this  is  more 
of  an  exclusive  curtailment  than  the 
Tunney  amendment,  and  the  Tunney 
amendment  has  been  rejected  bv  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, were  addressing  his  remarks  to 
my  amendment,  because  when  listening 
to  him,  I  could  not  even  understand  the 
amendment. 

The  Tunney  amendment  required  that 
75  percent  of  the  LEAA  funds  go  to  ju- 
risdictions with   50,000  people  in  block 


grants.  There  is  nothing  mandatory 
about  my  provision,  other  than  that  the 
.States  set  up  certain  procedures.  Noth- 
ing requires  that  they  distribute  fur.tis 
to  any  of  these  units.  Tiie  only  thing 
we  require  m  the  amendment  is  that  the 
Stale  set  up  procedures  by  which  groui'S 
of  100.000  or  more  can  make  application. 
II  is  completely  ciiifert^nt  Let  me  make 
it  clear  that  the  amcndmeni  would  ni^t 
aifecl  the  amount  of  nioney  going  from 
tiio  States  to  units  of  local  government. 
It  would  not  deprive  the  State  planning 
a'cnry  of  any  discretion  in  settiiig 
^':indal•ds  or  priori! ics.  since  it  would 
still  I'.ave  to  appro\e  the  local  compre- 
hensive plan.  It  would  not  prevent  Stales 
from  imposing  its  com):)rehensi\c  plan  on 
loci'l  gove!'nment.s.  since  tiie  amendiner.t 
];i  csumes  thai  tiie  Stat'i'  I'lannmg  agency 
would  require  local  jjlans  to  be  con.sistei.t 
Willi  the  Slate  plan  and  the  amendment 
would  not  dictate  allocation  of  funds 
.itviong  local  re;;!'),'  nis  or  pniong  ele- 
merits  of  tlio  state  comi^rehensive  plan. 
Mr.  COOK  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  want  lo  know  the 
difference  between  tiie  Tunney  amend- 
ment which  requires  that  75  jiercent  ol 
the  ijlock  grant  funds  go  lo  jurisdictions 
havm':  50.000  people  who  can  then  pio- 
Iiose  their  own  plans  and  boards,  and 
t':e  .Senator's  amendment  which  requires 
that  theie  be  communities  of  at  lea>t 
1 00.000. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Il  is  very  simple. 
Under  tiie  Tunney  amendment  it  is  as 
if  the  Stale  has  lo  approve  the  plan. 
Uncier  mine,  the  jilan  has  to  be  consistent 
with  the  State  ijrcgram.  Th.it  is  a  major 
difftrence. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  hate  to 
disagree  witii  th.e  -Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. However,  I  do  net  read  that 
in  the  Senator's  amcndm.ent.  and  I  hoi)e 
that  I  can  read.  The  amendn:cnt  does  not 
say  that  it  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State. 

Does  the  Senator  me.nn  by  his  lan- 
guage jurisdiction  covered  by  the  Stale 
))lan  or  covered  by  the  juri.sdiction  and 
plans  that  the  local  communities  have  to 
submit  to  the  LEA.^  to  have  apisrovcd? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  My  amcncimcnt  re- 
quires that  the  State  set  up  procedures 
by  whit  h  croups  of  100.000  cr  more  can 
make  application  through  the  State 
lilanning  agency.  The  State  planning 
agency  then  mnkes  the  final  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  local  groups  are  in 
conformity  with  the  State  plans,  aiid 
it  has  to  either  aiiprcne  or  disapprove 
those  i)lans. 

Notliing  in  the  amendment  .«ays  that 
any  communities  w  ithin  tlie  State  neces- 
sarily have  to  get  together.  It  dor<: 
recognize  the  extraordinary  number  of 
diflferent  jurisdictions  that  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  Rather  than  require 
the  people  in  each  small  community  to 
make  an  application  to  the  LE.^.'V  and  say 
that  they  want  to  make  an  application 
for  hardware  or  some  other  item,  this 
would  permit  them  to  bind  together  to 
make  a  single  comprehensive  application 
and  make  it  conform  with  Slate  plans. 
Tliey  make  one  request.  This  Is  really 
a  proposal  to  ehminale  dui)lication.  And 
redtape. 

This    program    is    endorsed    bv    the 


League  of  Cities  and  tlie  county  mayors. 
It  is  an  approach  which  is  begmnin  r  to 
be  utilized  in  New  Orleoiv;.  Honolul'i. 
and  other  major  cilie'^  in  nfce  country. 

It  is  in  use  in  an  incre$?ing  number 
of  cities  in  Florida,  and  with  consider- 
able support.  The  Governors  of  those 
States  have  embraced  it  and  liave  en- 
dorsed It.  We  have  found  out  that  this 
is  a  system  that  eliminates  duplicaii'jn 
and  redtape.  It  is  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  major  problem  in  the  administra- 
tion of  law  enforcement  funds  toda'-. 

But  unlike  in  the  Tunney  amendment, 
we  do  not  restrict  the  di'-tri'nuion  ot 
funds.  If  The  loeal  comnnmitics  want  to 
plan  this  way.  that  is  fine.  If  the  Slates 
want  to  approve  it.  that  is  fine.  Any 
local  plan  w  ill  neces.-anly  have  to  be  in- 
conformity  with  State  plans.  This  is 
not  greatly  different  in  terms  of  planning 
from  the  kind  of  actions  we  have  taken 
here  a  .short  while  ago.  such  as  with  re- 
spect to  the  lard  use  planning  projects 
and  a  number  of  other  program.s  the 
Senalc  h.as  adopted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.-sident.  I 
;•  ie)d  Il:y■^e!l  1  mir.ute. 

I  see  nothing  in  th.e  amendment  whic  li 
letjui'-es  li'.c  Slates  tc  apiM-ove  i^lans  at 
all.  It  is  simply  that  they  can  do  it  now 
by  going  through  the  States  A,s  the  dis- 
Tingui.  hcd  Senator  has  said,  if  they  want 
to  get  up  a  plan  and  submit  it  to  ihe 
States,  and  it  is  approveti,  it  is  a  pan  of 
the  State's  plan.  But  in  this  m-tance.  if 
tiiey  submit  it.  that  is  all. 

They  specify  that  a  plan  must  be  sub- 
mitted. There  is  no  power  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  to  treat  it. 
They  have  their  plan.  As  to  whatever 
money  thcv  take,  there  is  no  limit. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  .say  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
saciui.setts  is  clearer  than  his  amend- 
ment. If  in  fact  what  the  Senator  savs  i.s 
true,  that  they  are  already  utilising  this 
plan  in  New  Orleans,  in  Ohio,  and  Flor- 
ida, then  obviously  the  authority  to  do 
this  is  already  in  existence  under  tl-.c  ^ct. 
If.  in  fact,  that  is  the  case,  would  not 
the  Senator's  amendment  be  redundant'? 

Mr.  Ml  CLELLAN.  If  they  are  doing  it 
now.  then  they  are  doing  it  now.  But  now 
they  do  gel  the  a;  proval  of  the  State  a.s 
a  part  of  the  State  plan.  The  Senator's 
amcndmeni  would  eliminate  that 

Mr.  KEN^-EDY.  If  they  are  doing  it 
now  and  it  is  not  destroying  the  pro- 
gram, why  is  eveiTone  so  concerned 
about  setting  up  different  procedures.'' 
It  has  been  successful  in  the  State.-.  It 
IS  recognized  in  a  number  of  States.  If 
it  is  being  used  now.  it  must  be  succe  —  - 
lul. 

Mr  MeCLELLAN.  Th.c  answer  is  tiiat 
the  Senator  says  it  must  fit  with  the 
state  plan,  but  there  is  no  provision  for 
It  on  the  face  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Ki-:NNEDY.  I  ask  the  manpger 
of  the  bill  wiiere  in  the  amendment  he 
finds  ihut  -uggestioti. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  a.sk  the  Senator 
to  show  wiieie  in  his  amendment  lliere 
is  any  such  aiithoiity. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  tlie  Senator  to  section  304, 
which  provides  the  rcquirement.s  for  the 
States.  This  i.i  just  another  rec.uirovi 
item. 
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We  are  requiring  an  addilional  re- 
ciuiiement  for  the  States  to  establish 
procedures.  All  we  are  reciuiiing  is  that 
.1  State  shall  have  procedures,  .so  that 
liiey  can  entertain  coniprcliensi\'e  plans. 
We  are  not  saying  that  they  have  to 
apiirove  the  program.  It  is  gouig  to  have 
to  be  m  conformity  \Mth  the  whole  State 
pro^^ram. 

Communities  all  over  tlie  country  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  LEAA  program. 
This  IS  an  attempt  to  ehmuiate  red  tape 
which  mayors  and  countie.--  tiuouuhout 
the  country  have  had  to  confront  m  the 
LEAA  program. 

Where  the  procedure  has  bf^en  estab- 
lished by  some  States,  it  has  been  v.idely 
endor.sed  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
The  Governors  themselves  have  indi- 
cated that  in  places  where  they  have 
established  the.se  procedures,  each  re- 
tains authority,  referring  to  the  State 
Planning  Administrators'  report,  to  re- 
view local  programs.  The  States  retain 
the  authority. 

The  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  elim- 
inate the  red  tape  which  has  been  a 
r.iuhtmare. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  pa^e  IJ.  hue  8. 
ue  find  the  following: 

No  Slate  plan  .shall  be  apprcjved  a-  (om- 
prehensive  iinlers  the  adnum.-lratioii  linds 
tlKit  the  plan  provide.-,  for  the  uUora-iou  of 
adequate  a.ssistance  to  deal  with  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  problems  in  area.s 
characteri<ced  b\-  both  his-'li  crime  nuidence 
and  high  law  enforcement  and  rrniunal  iu.>- 
'  :<e  activity. 

Tlienitsays: 

Each  such  plan  .shall 

and  it  provides  what  the  plan  sliall  liave. 
Your  amendment  provides  here  that 
tile  cities  can  have  a  separate  plan  which 
Is  not  explicitly  required  to  conform  to 
the  State  plan.  It  provides: 

i4i  provide  for  procedures  inid^T  'Ahich 
plan.-,  may  be  submitted  annually  from  units 
of  general  local  government  or  combination 
tnereof  having  a  population  of  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  person.-  to  use  fund.s  re- 
ceived under  thw  part  to  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  improvement  of 
lax  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  in 
the  jurisdiction  covered  by  the  plan 

If  they  arc  permitted  to  do  that,  then 
there  are  bases  to  approve  or  disapprove 
It  onre  they  submit  it  to  cover  just  that 
.lu'lsdiction.  I  submit  that  it  is  simply 
a  device  that  will  place  in  tho.se  groups 
and  those  areas  the  power  to  decide 
exactly  for  themselves  what  they  v.ant, 
and  when  tliey  once  do  it.  it  will  be  ap- 
pro'.'ed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes'^ 

Ml'    McCLELLAN.  I  yield 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  oppasition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  first  lilte  to  treat  tiie  que-tion 
oi  whether  this  amendment  imposes 
iiKuidatory  or  optional  procedure- 

The  fact  is.  as  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  just  explained,  that  it  is  man- 
datory on  the  State  to  develop  a  plan 
v.hK-h  will  provide  for  the  procedures 
tliat  are  contained  in  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  trnin  Ma:-sarliu- 
setts. 

However,  as  I  read  the  laimuage  once 
those  procedures  have  been  mandatorily 


prescribed  and  set  out.  the  State  no 
longer  has  any  option  about  it.  It  is  man- 
datory and  obligatory  on  them. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  groups  and 
combinations  of  political  subdivisions 
can  get  together,  and  they  can  collab- 
orate. They  can  make  an  application 
for  funds  that  will  be  paid  to  them  col- 
lectively. This  is  now  being  done.  It  is 
being  done  in  our  largest  States — Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  real  vice  of  this  amendment  is 
l!iat  It  will  do  violence  to  the  compre- 
h.ensive  planning  process. 

It  is  ecnerallv  recognized  that  one  of 
the  most  valuable  aspects  of  LEAA  is  the 
requirement  for  a  compresensive  process. 
Prior  to  this  act.  there  were  thousands 
and  thousands  of  fragmented  law  en- 
forcement efforts  throughout  the  land. 

Tiie  merit  nf  this  act  has  been  that 
it  requires  the  States  to  sit  down  now 
and  justify  related  aspects  of  tlie  overall 
process. 

Tiie  amendment  would  reverse  this 
process  by  requiring  a  jurisdictional 
plan  rather  than  a  comprehensive,  state- 
wide plan,  and  the  State  commitment  to 
IJlanning  with  cities  on  such  matters  as 
pooling  resources,  regionalizing  pro- 
grams, and  merger  of  activities,  would 
no  longer  be  required  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted. 

As  stated  by  President  John.son's  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Responsibility  for  crime  control  is  shared 
bv  Stale  and  local  governmeius. 

Tins  amendment,  if  it  is  adoiJted.  will 
put  a  position  of  priority  upon  a  group 
of  local  political  subdivisions,  and  that 
is  where  the  essential  flaw  of  the  amend- 
ment lies. 

If  it  is  true  that  this  is  not  a  man- 
datory )3lan.  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
because  the  States  and  the  combinations 
of  political  subdivisions  can  enter  into 
such  agreements  now.  It  is  permissive 
now.  and  it  can  be  done. 

As  against  the  possibility  that  this 
section  would  be  construed  to  place  obli- 
gations upon  the  State,  it  is  not  a  de- 
sirable amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
defeated. 

The  concept  upon  which  this  amend- 
ment is  based  is  not  new  to  the  Senate. 
In  one  form  or  another  it  has  been  con- 
sidered in  previous  .sessions  and  was  de- 
liberated in  the  appropriate  subcommit- 
tees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  most  common  argument  m  favor 
of  either  direct  LEAA  grants  to  urban 
areas  or  requiring  the  States  to  award 
block  grants  to  cities  is  .summarized  in 
tlie  phra.se.  "to  get  the  money  where  the 
crime  is."  It  is  reasoned  that  the  major 
portion  of  crime-fighting  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  the  large  cities  because 
that  is  where  the  largest  concentration 
of  rejjorted  crime  is  to  be  found. 

There  is  merit,  of  course,  both  in  efforts 
to  'get  the  money  where  the  crime  is" 
and  in  emijliasizing  the  needs  of  urban 
areas.  Every  examination  of  crime  statis- 
tics indicate  that  index  crimes,  especially 
violent  crimes,  follow  i)0|Julation.  Con- 
sequently, we  know  that  population  is  a 
aseful  indicator  of  law  enforcement 
needs.  This  fact,  moreover,  gives  validity 
to  the  i)rcsent  .system  under  which  LEAA 


allocates  funds  to  the  States  on  a  popu- 
lation-based formula.  By  putting  law  en- 
forcement funds  where  the  people  are- 
allocating  on  the  basis  of  population— we 
do  in  fact  get  the  money  where  the  prob- 
lems are. 

As  we  know  from  testimony  presented 
during  the  subcommittee  hearings,  the 
Nation's  cities  have  received  an  increas- 
ing portion  of  block  grant  funds,  During 
the  fiscal  years  1969  through  1972,  State 
planning  agencies  allocated  almost  65 
percent  of  all  LEAA  funds  for  local  units 
of  government  to  high-crime  areas  con- 
taining 49  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation and  70  percent  of  reported  major 
crimes. 

In  fiscal  year  1969.  61.2  percent  of 
LEAA  funds  went  to  high-crime  areas 
In  fiscal  ,vear  1972.  71.3  percent  went  to 
tliose  areas. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  does  not  share  the  view 
that  direct  grants  to  cities  are  necessarv 
to  speed  up  the  flow  of  funds  and  to  elim- 
inate Stale  bureaucracies  that  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cities.  Tlie 
statistics  made  available  to  the  subcom- 
mittee during  the  hearings  simply  do  not 
siiiiport  that  contention.  The.se  statistics 
show  that  the  State  planning  agencies 
have  been  awarding  funds  to  local  sub- 
grantees  in  a  timely  fashion  and  that 
tlie  fund  flow  or  "pipeline"  problem  is 
actually  a  reflection  of  the  inability  of 
local  units  to  expend  the  monev  on  .sub- 
grant  projects  in  a  timely  fashion. 

For  example,  as  of  December  31.  1972. 
the  State  planning  agencies  had  awarded 
to  subgrantees  95  percent  of  fiscal  year 

1971  funds  and  68  percent  of  fi.scal  .vear 

1972  funds.  However,  their  subgrantees, 
mostly  local  governments,  had  actually 
withdrawn  for  expenditure  only  64  per- 
cent of  fiscal  1971  funds  and  20  percent 
of  fiscal  1972  fund.s. 

On  the  second  point,  the  contention 
tliat  State  planning  bureaucracies  gen- 
erally disfavor  local  units,  the  subcom- 
mittee noted  that,  on  a  national  average. 
60  percent  of  the  members  of  State  plan- 
ning agency  supervisory  boards  are  local 
government  representatives. 

Furthermore,  under  the  present  law 
and  under  H.R.  8152.  it  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State  planning  agencies 
to  fund  localities  for  a  package  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  as  well  as  simply  for 
single  programs  or  projects  on  an  indi- 
vidual ba.sis.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  8152  will  assure  the 
continued  allocation  of  funds  to  "areas 
characterized  by  both  high  crime  inci- 
dence and  high  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  activity"   isec.  303iaM. 

To  go  beyond  this  requirement  wotild 
cripiDle  the  comprehensive  criminal  jus- 
tice planning  process  and  would  contra- 
dict the  reality  of  crime  as  a  national 
IJroblem.  not  merely  an  urban  problem. 

Committing  a  significant  amount  of 
funds  by  statute  would  require  that  this 
money  continue  to  go  to  large  cities 
regardless  of  the  need  there  or  elsewhere 
in  the  State.  This  proposal  appears  to 
make  the  a.ssumption  that  the  major 
crime  problem  will  continue  to  be  in  large 
cities.  However,  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports for  1972  .show  that  crime  Is 
decreasing  in  the  large  cities  and  is  rising 
111  the  smaller  areas. 
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Cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants  re- 
ported an  average  decrease  in  major 
crime  of  seven  percent.  Meanwhile,  the 
smaller  communities  of  less  than  100.- 
000  rcpoited  an  increase  in  reported 
c;ime. 

These  figures  do  not  prove  that  crime 
is  no  longer  a  problem  in  large  cities. 
They  do.  however,  show  that  crime  rates 
change  from  year-to-year.  While  some 
States  will  be  experiencing  right  rates  of 
urban  crmie.  other  States  will  be  combat- 
ing crime  problems  m  the  suburbs  and 
rural  areas.  The  amendment  does  not 
give  proper  recognition  to  this  fact. 

Mr.  President,  the  truly  fatal  flaw  in 
the  amendment  is.  in  my  judfrment.  the 
violence  it  would  do  to  the  comprehen- 
sive planning  process. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  one  of 
the  mast  valuable  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  improved  criminal  justice  made 
by  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is  the  comprc- 
hensive  planning  process.  Prior  to  the 
act,  neither  this  Nation  nor  the  variou-; 
States  had  a  "system"  of  criminal  ju.s- 
tice.  Instead,  there  existed  fragments — 
police,  courts,  corrections,  prosecution, 
defense,  rehabilitation — each  operating 
with  a  minimum  of  coordination  or  co- 
operation. The  Safe  Streets  Act  brought 
these  diverse  elements  together  in  the 
statewide  plannir.g  process  that  involves 
the  cities,  counties  and  States.  Tlie  re- 
sult has  been  a  de.tree  of  coordination 
and  mutual  advancement  uni'rctedented 
in  the  field. 

The  amendment  would  reverse  this 
l)iocre."^s  by  requiring  a  jurisdictional 
plan  rather  than  a  comj.>rehensive  state- 
wide plan.  Tlie  State  commitment  to 
planning  with  cities  on  such  matters  and 
sharing  and  ijooimg  of  resources,  region- 
ali/ed  i.irograms.  merger  of  activities,  and 
considerations  of  mtrasystem  impact 
would  no  longer  be  required,  and  the 
dialog  and  cooperation  between  cities, 
regions  and  States  would  no  longer  occin*. 
As  stated  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crniie  and  Delinquency: 

Responsibility  for  crime  control  Is  shared 
by  stale  and  local  povirnmeiits.  v.nh  the  r.-'lo 
of  the  Slate  e.xpanding  sieadily.  Ihe  (.rov.ih 
of  inter-county  and  inlerslate  crime,  the  in- 
ability of  ICical  govrrnment.s  to  provide  f^erv- 
Ices.  and  the  complexity  of  local  crime  con- 
trol have  demanded  greater  Ktate  and  Federal 
involvement.  Local  agencies  cannot  meet  the 
problem  because  eriective  law  enforcetnrni. 
as  well  as  courts  and  corre<  lions,  cannot  be 
operated  by  individual  cominuniiies  acting 
alone,  .  .  . 

Ihe  machinery  of  law  enforcement  in  thLs 
country  is  frafmcntod.  complicated,  and  fre- 
quently overlapping.  America  is  essentiallv 
a  na'ion  ot  small  police  lorce.s,  eat h  operat- 
ing iiidepcndrnUy  -within  the  limits  of  it  a 
Jurisdiction.  The  bunmlaries  thai  deiine  and 
limit  police  operations  do  not  liindcr  llie 
mi-'VcmenUs  of  criminals,  of  course.  They  can 
nncl  do  take  advantat.-e  of  ancient  political 
and  geo(.»raphic  brundaries.  which  often  give 
them  sanctuary  from  eflective  police  activity. 
A  serious  program  of  law  enforcement  a.s- 
Bi.stance  will  promote  at  least  pooling  c:  po- 
lice departments  in  the  major  metropolitan 
area.s.  The  rrebidents  Commit.sion  recom- 
mended this,  and  there  really  cannot  be  a 
fpiestion  of  doing  it,  Rcgionali/ation,  shariiiL: 
of  facilitie.s.  and  services,  and  realistic  plan- 
ning arc  going  to  occur  The  real  question  Is 
who  will  decide  how  and  which  combinations 
will   take   place.   Cities,   even    iho.se   with   n 


population  of  50.000.  cannot  do  it.  Metro- 
politan areas  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
cities  It  must  be  done  eilher  Ijy  the  Slate 
or  Federal  governments. 

With  each  jurisdiction  plar-ning  orily 
for  itself,  with  no  overall  objectives  and 
priorities  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  waste 
and  duplication  through  uncoordinpted 
planning  will  occur. 

Again,  quoting  from  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency's  sujj- 
port  of  the  bloc  grant  concept  in  1968: 

The  possibilities  for  product ive  state  ac- 
tion are  unlimited.  Where  as  funds  piven 
directly  to  cities  or  counties  micht  permit 
them  to  build  new  jails,  a  state-operated  re- 
gional detention  centf-r  would  meet  the  need:; 
both  of  that  city  and  other  towns  nearby. 
Whereas  assi.'-iance  directly  to  cities  can  re- 
iiifircp  the  disparitv  of  sentcncini:  witliin 
.slates,  funds  to  stales  can  l;e  used  to  e.s- 
lalili.sh  state  training  institutions  for  Judge.-: 
and  lool  probation  staff  to  attack  the  dis- 
pf<rltv,  and  to  Increase  use  of  iion-insiitu- 
tional  services    .  .  . 

Even  in  law  enlorccmenl,  narrowly  con- 
liiic<l,  tiie  stiiies  have  great  lespousibiiity. 
Tiiey  determine  the  division  of  police  re- 
sponsibilities among  jurisdictions  and  atcn- 
( ies.  and  decide  what  will  be  done  by  the 
s'atc  police,  county  Eherl:?s.  and  city,  town- 
ship. boroti<;h,  and  villarc  police  They  define 
by  law  the  permis.-ible  behavior  of  police 
derlinj:  wall  suspects. 

The  States  do  have  a  strong  role  in  law 
enforcenieiit.  This  role  would  be  ham- 
pered  by  a  planning  process  which  did 
not  consider  the  entire  State's  law  ei;- 
roicemeiit  priorities  in  one  plan. 

Mr.  PresideiU.  the  amendment  would 
severely  impede  the  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  I'ast  5  years  in  speeuiiig  the  flcv.' 
of  funds  to  tlic  areas  of  need  while 
strengihcnin.g  the  criminal  justice  sy.'^- 
tems  of  each  State  on  a  coordinated  l;a.'  is. 
I  thcicfoic  urge  rejection  of  llic  amc/id- 
meiit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  ArkaiLsas  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  the  amendment,  and  ask 
tlKin  whether  it  would  be  any  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  managers  of  the  bill  if 
we  said  that  the  plans  of  units  of  local 
government  had  to  be  consistent  with  the 
State  plan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  liavc  no  ob- 
jection, if  the  Senator  provided  that  the 
plan  be  submitted  to  the  States,  as  v.itli 
all  other  applications.  But  to  let  a  city  or 
a  group  of  100.000  jiopulaticn  say.  "This 
is  what  we  want."  without  coordination 
with  a  State  plan,  I  think,  is  a  mistake. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  say,  "with  ap- 
proval of  the  Stale."  that  would  be  all 
right.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  .•-ug- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ckik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  iiroceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tl;e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hakhy  F.  Bvrd,  Jk.'.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  witlidraw  my 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
tlie  amendment  is  v. iiiidrawn. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  should 
r..^\v  like  to  proiic.se  a.i  amendmeiii  v,  hiCh 
Will  read  as  follows 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

Thf  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  Picsident.  I  -hould 
like  to  ask  that  fuilhcr  reading  ol  the 
amendment  be  (ii-i)ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .'o  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  :.:r.  Pr'.^idt  i,t.  I  should 
like  to  modily  my  amendmeni  as 
follows 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK  Did  the  Senator  m-^an  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  or  did  he  mean 
to  amend  hi.>  amendment'.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Since  I  had  called  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  I  thout-ht  that  I 
V  ouid  start  with  the  modified  pro- 
posal  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  new 
amendmeni  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk  if 
the  Scn.itor  from  Ma'sachii.'^etts  will  y.i^d 
it  up  to  the  dtsv. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thou-  ht  I  had  just 
sent  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th?  clerk 
will  Slate  the  amendment. 

The  lepislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  betv.-een  lines  19  and  20,  ir.s-ert 
the  following: 

"(4)  provide  for  procedures  under  vvhi^h 
plans  may  be  submitted  to  the  State  Plati- 
nin-:  Agencv  for  approval  or  d»sappro^Hl 
arinually  from  unit.s  of  general  l.cal  pcvern- 
nunt  or  combinations  thereol  having  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  one  hundred  ihcii.-and 
persons  to  use  funds  received  under  ihi-  part 
to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  plan,  coutisteiit 
with  the  State  plan  for  the  improvemen'-  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  in  -"he 
Jurisdiction  covered  by  the  plan;". 

Renumber  the  succeeding  paracraphs  in 
section  303(a)  accordingly. 

Mr.  M.'CLFLLAN.  Tk!r  Prc<:iderr  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  amenrimcr.t  a^ 
it  has  nov.-  been  clarified.  I  am  glad  to 
accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do  .^^m:- 
ato'-s  yield  back  their  time'' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  Piesident.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  1 
yield  back  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  lime 
on  this  amendment  has  b^en  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  acroeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sac hu.setts  '^Tr  KENNErvV 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  Pre<:ident.  new  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No  273  and  a.--k 
that  it  be  stated 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated 

0:i  page  47.  insert  the  foII..v.i.ii'.i.-  after  the 
word  "ittle":  "All  criminal  history  infor.nia- 
tion  collect<>d,  stored,  or  disseminated 
through  support  under  this  title  shall  con- 
tain, to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  dis- 
position as  VM.:!  as  aire- 1  data  v  here  atrevt 
data  IS  included  therein". 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Will  tiie 
Senator  from  Ma.s.-ucluisol(-  clarify  a 
iioitit  for  the  Chair? 

Mr    KENNEDY.  I  shall  be  j-uid  to  do 

SC'. 

Mr  President.  I  ha\e  .iu.--t  sent  an 
iimendment  to  the  desk  and  asked  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
m  lieu  of  amendment  No.  273? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  an  unprinted 
luncndment  which  is  a  modification  of 
Iimendment  No.  273. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  The  mod- 
ification to  amendment  No,  273  will  be 
slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pai;e  47,- line  — .  iii^ort  the  following 
after  the  word  "tiile":  'Al!  crHnin;il  history 
iiiiorniation  collected,  stored,  or  di.-.semi- 
nmed  ihrongh  support  under  this  title  shall 
contain,  to  the  niaxiniiuii  extent  teasible. 
di.-sposition  as  well  as  arrest  data  where  ar- 
rest data  is  included  tliereiu  The  collection, 
storage,  and  dissemination  ol  such  informn- 
tion  .shall  take  place  under  pr.iccdures  rea- 
sonably desianed  to  insure  that  all  such  iu- 
lornialiou  i.s   kept  current   tlu-rein.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  en- 
courage agencies  and  governments  oper- 
ating data  and  information  systems 
uliich  are  in  any  way  supported  by  LEAA 
funds  to  include  information  concern- 
ing dispositions  where  arrest  informa- 
tion is  included  in  the  system. 

The  use  and  misuse  of  arrest  n  cords 
in  data  banks  has  been  tlie  subject  of 
e.xtensive  attention.  In  June  1971  a  dis- 
trict court  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
considered  a  lawsuit  to  require  cxpunue- 
ment  of  an  arrest  record  and  in  the 
course  of  the  court's  opinion  indicated 
not  only  that  there  exists  many  possible 
opportunities  for  improper  dissemina- 
tion and  misuse  of  criminal  mfcrmation. 
but  also  that  arrest  record  material  "i.- 
incomplete  and  hence  oftei^.  inaccurate, 
yet  no  procedure  exi.st>.  to  enable  indi- 
viduals to  obtain,  to  correct  or  t-o  sup- 
l)lant  the  criminal  record  mfoimation 
used  against  them."  The  court  rccomii/ed 
that  constitutional  guarantees — includ- 
ing the  presumption  of  innocence,  due 
Ijiocess,  the  right  to  pri\acy,  and  the 
freedom  from  unreasonable  search — 
may  be  threatened  by  misu.se  of  arrest 
records,  and  it  invited  leuislative  guid- 
ance setting  national  )3oli(\-  to  build  into 
criminal  information  systems  adecjuatc 
sanctions  and  safeguards 

An  advi.sory  group  of  LEAA.  the  Pri- 
vacy and  Security  Committee  of  Project 
Search,  in  a  1970  technical  report, 
urged  that  procedures  be  adopted  to 
regularly  purge  master  ta.'jes  of  out- 
dated information  that  would  give  an 
inaccurate  picture  of  a  subject's  current 
behavior,  and  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  and  many  other  experts  sup- 
port tlie  purging  of  all  airest  records 
uiiere  convictions  did  not  follow 

This  amendment  does  not  adopt  a  rigid. 
inflexible  standard  requiring  purges  or 
inputs  mto  any  criminal  information 
system,  and  it  recognizes  the  diflicirlties 
v.here  disposition  information  does  not 
reacli  law  enforcement  authorities  be- 
cau.se  of  judicial  control  over  such  in- 
lormaiion  The  amendment  does  i-oqulre 


tliat  where  LEAA  funds  are  used — either 
discretionary  or  block  grant  funds — 
•procedures"  be  adoiJted  to  assure  that 
every  arrest  record  indicate  the  current 
status  of  the  criminal  charge  growing 
out  of  that  arrest.  By  "procedures."  it  is 
intended  that  the  criminal  .lustice  in- 
formation .system  al  least  adopt  tlie  pro- 
cecii'res  set  out  in  Technical  Report  No.  2 
of  the  Pruacy  and  Security  Committee 
ol  Project  Search.  LEAA  is  presently 
attempting  to  require  criminal  justice 
information  systems  it  funds  under  its 
comprehensive  data  systems  program  to 
iidopt  the.se  procedures.  Unfortunately 
LEA.A  has  met  resistance  in  its  effort 
probably  because  of  the  absence  of  any 
explicit  Federal  statutory  requirement, 
sucii  as  that  proposed  by  tliis  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  comprehen- 
sive and  final  answer  to  the  problem  of 
collection  and  dis.semination  of  criminal 
history  information.  Tlie  administration 
and  several  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  been  studying  this  question 
for  several  years.  The  administration  and 
several  Members  of  Congress  have  spon- 
.sorcd  legislation  in  this  and  prior  Con- 
gresses. Indeed,  last  year  the  Senate 
adopted  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the 
FBI's  dissemination  of  arrest  records  un- 
less they  indicated  that  the  defendant 
v.as  convicted  of  the  ciiaiiTC  arising  out 
of  tliat  arrest.  I  understand  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  working  on  such  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  time.  Therefore  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  protect  inno- 
cent individuals  from  being  harmed  Ijy 
incomplete  or  inaccurate  criminal  his- 
tory records  until  such  time  as  Congress 
adopts  more  comprehensive  legislation. 

This  is  not  really  a  new  problem  or  a 
new  issue.  The  Judiciary  Committee  has 
been  concerned  with  this  problem,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  K.tiviN,  for  .some 
period  of  time.  We  liave  seen  that 
computerized  criminal  history  informa- 
tion has  been  used  by  our  new  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  he 
believes,  with  considerable  success. 

I  know  that  tliis  particular  aspect  of 
the  collection  of  information  and  the 
availability  of  information  in  relation  to 
arrests  is  of  concern  not  only  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel  but  also  to  all  citi- 
zens, and  we  must  make  sure  that  a  final 
disposition  is  indicated  in  the  collection 
and  in  the  distribution  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

I  know  that  this  entire  issue  will  be 
examined  bv  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  tliat  there  will  be  final  compre- 
hensive legislation  on  it.  But  this  is  at 
lea^t  an  initial  step  to  insure  that  infor- 
mation systems  and  data  banks  which 
are  supported  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
A.ssistance  Administration  will  include 
the  dis|iosition  where  arrest  information 
is  included  in  the  system. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  a  bare 
minimum  attempt  by  us  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  individuals  whose  names  would 
ai)pear  in  such  systems.  It  is  a  simple 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  ac- 
ce|)ted  by  the  mana'icr  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  three  minutes. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  trom  Mas.-achusetts  is  a  good 


amendment.  But  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
supplemented,  and  I  send  such  an 
amendment  to  tiie  desk. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

Al  the  end  of  the  amendment,  proposed  l)V 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  amend  the  amendnicii' 
inumijcred  248 1  proposed  by  Mr.  McCli-.li.an 
(for  liiinself  and  Mr.  Hruska)  to  H.R.  8152 
an  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  im- 
prove la.'.'  enforcement  and  criminal  Ju.stice 
and  for  other  purposes,  before  the  amend- 
ment add  ••111"  and  add  the  following  at  th<> 
end:  ■the  Administration  shall  assui-e  Iha' 
the  .security  and  privacy  of  all  information 
is  adequately  provided  for  and  that  informa- 
tion shall  only  be  used  for  law  enforcemeiu 
and  criminal  justice  and  other  lawful  pur- 
poses-. In  addition,  an  individual  who  believe- 
tiial  criminal  history  information  conccni- 
iny  him  contained  in  an  automated  syslen. 
IS  inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  maintained  in 
violation  of  this  title  shall,  upon  satlsfactorv 
verilication  of  his  identity,  be  entitled  to  re- 
view such  inlormation  and  to  obtain  a  copv 
of  it  for  tlie  purpose  ol  challenge  or  correc- 
tion." 

(2 1  On  page  47,  line  21.  of  amendmeiw 
numbered  248,  strike  the  word  •such"  and 
m.sert  in  lieti  thereof  "research  or  statistical' 

CJi  On  page  52,  following  line  23.  iiiser' 
tlie  followinr;  new  subsection:  "(in  'Crim- 
inal history  information'  includes  records  and 
related  data,  contained  in  an  automated 
criminal  Justice  informational  system,  com- 
piled by  law  enforcement  agencies  for  pur- 
poses of  identifying  criminal  offenders  and 
alleged  offenders  and  maintaining  as  to  such 
persons  summaries  of  arrests,  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  criminal  charges,  sentenciuc- 
confinement,  rehabilitation  and  release." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment actually  strengthens  the  amend- 
ment itself.  It  would  provide  that  an 
individual  would  have  access  to  the  ma- 
terial that  has  been  collected  on  him 
Aaid  it  would  require  information  m 
these  computers  be  relevant  to  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  purposes 
Tliis  would  be  enormously  useful  and 
extremely  important,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  very  constructive  addition.  I  think  it 
strengtliens  my  amendment. 

With  these  two  provisions,  the  Senate 
goes  on  record  today  in  a  very  important 
way  to  insure  fairness  and  equity  in  the 
protection  of  individual  liberties  for  the 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  the  subject  of  this 
amendment  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  generally  supiiort  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment.  But  I  am  .somewhat  con- 
cerned by  the  use  of  the  words,  on  line  4. 
"to  the  maximum  extent  feasible." 

"To  the  maximum  extent  fea.sible"  is 
a  phrase  we  sometimes  use  wliich  has  the 
effect  of  vesting  a  considerable  amoiuit 
of  discretion  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. I  would  hope  that  at  some  time  we 
would  have  statutory  guidelines  which 
would  really  shoulder  the  burden  of  re- 
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sponsibility  that  Congress  ought  to  be 
carrying. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
comment  on  his  general  feeling  about 
what  •'to  the  maximum  extent  fea.sible" 
is. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
write  hue  the  legislation  the  language 
to  insure  that  there  is  no  excuse  by 
the  departments — the  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  police  departments,  and 
other  relevant  agencies — for  not  comply- 
ing with  this  provision.  This  is  the 
strongest  language  I  could  think  of  at 
this  time,  without  being  totally  infiexible, 
to  insist  that  the  local  deiJartmcnts  that 
do  receive  the  LEAA  funds  will  actually 
comply  with  our  intentions. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  to  the  next  line  in  my 
amendment,  which  reads : 
The  collection,  storage  and  dLs.semination  of 
such  information  shall  take  place  under 
procedures  reasonably  designed  to  insure 
that  all  such  inforination  is  kept  current 
therein. 

I  would  expect  that  these  procedures 
be  incorporated  promptly,  immediately. 
Procedures  already  have  been  developed 
under  an  LEAA  grant.  Project  Search. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
recommendations  as  to  the  procedures 
contained  in  the  Search  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RECO-MMFNOrD    SYSTEM     POLICIES    RrtAItD     TO 

SECfitiiY  AND  Privacy 
The  following  list  comprises  those  .specific 
points  that  the  committee  believed  to  be 
unportant  enough  to  estubli.sh  a  policy  early 
in  the  development  of  a  final  svstem  con- 
cept. Although  one  of  the  direct  tasks  of 
the  committee  was  to  propose  procedures  lor 
inclu,-,ion  in  the  Project  SEARCH  Operating 
Manual  that  would  be  used  during  the  dem- 
onstration. It  wa.s  very  diilicult  to  prepare 
procedures  in  the  ab,sence  ol  general  policies 
regarding  a  total  system.  It  became  apparent 
tliat  a  set  of  major  policy  statements  had  to 
be  derived  as  an  initial  starting  point  for  the 
procedures  relative  to  the  demonstration. 
Although  it  IS  not  alwavs  easy  to  determine 
which  policies  could  be  (iirectly  implemented 
for  a  iwo-moiuh  demonstration,  there  v,as 
general  agreement  regarding  ilic  long-range 
Lssues  to  be  treated. 

The  Project  Group  officially  .ipjiroved  these 
statements  of  recommended  policy,  and  tiie 
procedures  stipulated  in  the  Operating  Man- 
ual are  ba.sed  on  this  list. 

The  rea.soning  behind  each  recommenda- 
tion is  presented  in  the  discussions  of  the 
following  chapters,  and  a  page  is  cited  for 
reference  to  the  appropriate  discussion,  where 
tlie  context  is  explained.  The  recommenda- 
tions are  grouped  Into  categories  related  to 
later  discus.sion  sections. 

RECO.MMrNIlED    Pnl  ley 

Data  content 

1,  Data  included  in  the  sybteiii  must  be 
hmitcri  to  tliat  wiih  the  characterisiics  of 
inihlic  rci-ord .  \.e_:   ( Reference  pages  16   18t 

a.  Recorded  by  oiticers  of  piiljllc  ageiLios 
directly  and  principally  concerned  with  crime 
prevention,  apprehension,  adjudication,  or 
rehabilitation  of  offenders. 

b  Recording  must  have  lic.-n  made  in  satis- 
faction of  public  duty. 

c.  The  public  duty  must  have  been  directly 
relevant  to  criminal  ju.tice  respoiisilMUiics 
of  the  agency. 


2.  Participants  sliall  adopt  a  careful  ar^d 
permanent  program  of  data  verification: 
(Reference  pages  19-20) 

a.  Systematic  audits  shall  be  conducted  to 
instire  that  files  have  been  regnlarlv  and  ac- 
curately updated. 

b  Where  errors  or  points  of  incompleteness 
are  detected,  the  Agency  of  Record  sh.iil 
notify  the  central  Index  lU  necessary)  and 
any  participant  to  which  the  inaccurate  or 
incomplete  records  have  previoii.sly  been 
tran-:,mitted. 

c.  The  .Agency  of  Record  shall  maintain  a 
record  of  all  participants  that  have  been 
sent  rerords, 

d.  'Within  a  s'ate,  a  record  should  be  kept 
o:'  all  agencies  to  which  the  system's  data  has 
been  released, 

e.  All  known  copies  of  records  with  er- 
roneous or  incomplete  information  shall  be 
corrected. 

.3.  Purge  procedures  shall  be  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  Code  of  Ethics.  Each 
participating  agency  shall  follow  the  law  or 
practice  of  the  >tatc  of  entry  with  respect 
to  purging  records  of  that  state.  (Reference 
pages  20-22) 

4,  A  model  state  statute  for  protecting  and 
controlling  data  in  any  future  system  should 
be  drafted  and  its  adoption  encouraged  i  Ref- 
erence pages  34-37) 

Rules  oj  access  and  data  use 

5  Direct  access  to  th.e  system  should  con- 
tinue to  be  restricted  to  public  agencies 
which  perform,  as  their  principal  function, 
crime  prevention,  apprehension,  adjudica- 
tion, or  reha'oilitati.'i!  of  oflenders,  (Refer- 
ence pages  2;?-28) 

6.  Uelinitional  questions  a.--  to  tisers  should 
be  presented  for  resolution  to  representatue.s 
of  all  the  participating  states  in  the  sy.->tein. 
I  Reference  pages  2,3-28 1 

7.  In  order  to  limit  access,  the  following 
restrictions  should  be  made:  (Reference 
pages  26-27) 

a  Participating  states  should  limit  closely 
the  luimber  of  terminals  within  their  juris- 
diction to  those  they  can  effectively  super- 
vise. 

b.  Each  participating  state  should  b-.iild 
ii^  data  system  arotmd  a  central  computer, 
ihrougli  whifh  each  inquiry  must  pa.s.s  for 
screening  and  verification.  The  configuration 
on  and  operation  of  the  center  .-hould  pro- 
vide  for  the   integrity  of  the  data   ba.se. 

c.  Participating  agencies  should  be  in- 
structed that  their  rights  to  direct  access  en- 
compas.s  only  reque-^ts  reason.tbly  connected 
with   their  criminal   justice   responsibilme.s, 

8.  Request.s  from  outside  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice community  to  examine  data  obtained 
through  th.e  system  should  be  honored  only 
if  the  receiving  agency  is  auihori/ed  access 
by  local  law.  state  statute,  or  valid  admin- 
istrative direcuve.  Efforts  shouid  be  made 
to  limit  tlie  scope  of  s\u  h  requirements,  i  Re: . 
erence  pa-^es.  26-27 ) 

9.  The  security  and  privacy  staff  should 
study  various  state  "public  record"  dL.ctrines 
and  begin  prompt  elloris  to  obtain  appropri- 
ate exemptions  from  these  doctrines  for  the 
system's  data     (Reference   page  27) 

10.  The  use  of  data  for  research  shall  in- 
volve the  following  res-rictions:  (Reference 
pages  ;!2  :!4) 

a  Proposed  programs  of  research  should 
acknowledge  a  fundamental  commitment  to 
respect  individual  jjrivacy  interests. 

b,  Reinc-entatives  of  the  system  shall  luUy 
in\e>i  igaie  eacii  proposed  program. 

c.  Identification  of  subjects  .sliould  be 
divorced  as  fully  as  possible  from  the  data. 

d  Tiie  resear.h  data  should  he  shielded  bv 
a  security  system  comparat)!e  to  that  wliich 
ordinarily  safeguards  svstems  data 

e.  Codes  or  keys  identifying  subjects  wiih 
daia  sliould  be  given  spc(rlal  protection. 

f.  Raw  data  obtained  for  one  research  pur- 
pose  should    not   subsequently    be    used    lor 


any  other  research  purpose  without  consent 
of  sysiem's  representatives. 

g.  Security  and  data  protection  require- 
ments should  be  included  in  any  research 
contract  or  agreement. 

h  Non-disclosure  for.m-  should  be  required 
and  the  .system  should  retain  rights  to  moni- 
tor and.  If  necessary,  terminate  any  projc-c- 
Du'a  dis'^emmation 

11.  Data  received  through  the  .system 
.should  be  marked  and  readily  identifiable  as 
such.  (Reference  page  27) 

12.  Heads  of  agencies  receiving  informa- 
tion should  sign  a  copy  of  an  appropriate 
recommended  non-disclosure  agreement. 
(Reference  page  J2) 

13.  Educational  programs  should  be  insti- 
tuted  for  ail  v.ho  might  be  expected  to  em- 
pl.,>y  svstem  data.  (Reference  page  30) 

14.  Users  should  be  informed  that  reliance 
upon  unverified  data  is  hazardous  and  that 
positi\e  verilication  of  identity  shoulQ  be 
(.Inalned  as  quicklv  as  possible.  (Reference 
pages  30  31  ) 

15.  i;.sers  should  be  clearly  informed  that 
careless  use  of  ilUs  data  represents  unpro- 
fessional condtict.  and  may  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  actions.  (Reference  pages  30  31  ( 

IG.  Ihe  central  computer  wr.hm  each 
state,  througli  which  all  data  inquiries 
should  pass,  will  screen  all  inquiries  to  ex- 
clude lho.se  that  are  inconsistent  with  sys- 
tem rules.  (Reference  pages  2G  and  34  i 
Right>  of  challenge  and  redress 

17.  Tlie  citizens  right  to  acce.ss  and  clial- 
Icnge  the  contents  of  his  records  should  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  system  consistent 
vvi'h  state  law    i  Reference  page  28) 

18  Civil  remedies  should  be  provided  for 
iho.se  nijiired  bv  misu.se  of  the  system  where 
not  provided  for  by  state  law.  (Reference 
pages  36  37) 

Orgoniiatton  and  adminntration 
19,  Tlie  system  participants  should  elect  a 
board  of  directors  (governing  body  i  toesiab- 
li-^h  poiiciea  and  procedures  governing  the 
central  index  operation,  iReterence  pages 
3G  37) 

20  The  svstem  should  remain  fuUv  in- 
dependent of  noncriminal  lustice  data  svs- 
tems and  shall  be  exclusively  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  criminal  Justice  comm-i- 
iiity.   (  Reference  page  26i 

21  A  permanent  committee  or  staff  shonjd 
be  es'.a'oli.-!ied  to  consider  problems  of  secii- 
ritv  and  privacy  and  to  conduct  studies  in 
that  area,  (Reference  page  35) 

22,  The  permanent  staff  should  undertake 
a  program  to  identify  differences  among  ine 
states  m  procedures  and  terminology,  and  to 
disseminate  information  concerning  them  :•• 
all  participants,  (Reference  page  35) 

■2A.  A'  systems  audit  should  be  made  pe- 
riodically by  ail  outside  agencv.  iReferen.e 
p.ige  20) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  tlunk  the  rrcom- 
mendations  m  the  .search  rejiort  are  real- 
ly first  rate,  I  think  there  will  be  vtiy 
little  excuse  for  tliere  not  to  be  prompt 
adoption  by  local  agencies.  These  rec- 
ommt.ndai:ons  are  .sound,  constructive, 
and  well  thought  out.  With  the  mandate 
"to  the  maximum  extent  feasible."  ap- 
plied in  conjuiu  tion  with  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  amendment.  I  would  cxpei; 
that  there  would  be  immediate  action  b> 
local  agencies. 

Mr  MATHIAS  It  is  the  Senator's  view 
that,  m  tiic  abserice  of  statutory  guide- 
lines, until  they  can  be  providt  d.  it  should 
be  very  >trutly  (.onstrued  and  rigidly  en- 
forced ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

We  want  to  recocnii'e  again  that  tliis 
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i<  not  a  final  answer  to  the  problems 
rai>eci  b\'  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  criminal  history  inionnation.  It 
>  enormoii  ly  complex.  It  is  difTicult.  It 
Is  a  senjjitivt;  issue  and  problem.  There 
iue  competinr;  is.sues  ni  this  area.  But 
tiiis  IS  a  first  step.  I  tinnk  it  is  a  step 
'.'.hich  is  responsible  and  one  v.  Inch  can 
be  miplementcd  imii.ediattly. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  accepied. 

Mr.  M.^THI.AS.  I  Ihnnk  the  Senator.  I 
think  it  is  very  useful  to  iiT^.ke  clear  the 
continuing  interest  of  the  Sm.ite  in  the 
--•ib.iect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  m:)ve 
to  modify  ihv  auu'numeni  to  accept  tiie 
^I  •C'lelian  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF.tCER.  The  Sen- 
ator ha'-  the  riizht  to  mochfy  his  cmend- 
ir.ent.  and  it  is  so  modified 

Mr.  McCLELL.AN.  Mr  President.  I 
.\ield  back  the  rem.undcr  of  ni.\  time  on 
bjtli  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
uiiicli  has  been  accepied  and  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  irom  Mast.a- 
chu-etts. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
ba'.  k  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Cjucs- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts,  as 
modified. 

Tlie  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
.t;need  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  this  comment  with  resi:ect 
to  the  amendment  which  has  just  been 
agreed  to.  I  support  tlie  amendment.  It 
contains  certain  features  of  a  bill.  S. 
2456.  which  was  considered  in  the  9L'd 
Con'-'res.s  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  languatre  in  this  amendment  is 
not  dispositive  of  the  entire  problem,  but 
additional  legislation  v.ill  be  forthcom- 
ing; soon  on  that  subject,  and  it  v\ill  sup- 
plement and  complement  thi.s  mea.'-ure. 

A?.U:NnMFNT   NO.    :.■--, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  275. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p.ige  37.  Hue  8  uiuiiediarely  auer 
'  ftclt'i-.il  Goverumeiii"  iiutit  a  comma,  .lud 
rhe    loi'.owing:    'not    iiu'ludirH;    the    Ce;i'.!al 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Semaor  yield  for  a  unan:mous-con.<;ent 
request  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

M:-.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  Bernadette 
f-'rit~chie  Y.<i  permitted  the  privilege  of 
tiie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment  i-  to  eliminate 
the  pc.'^sibility  of  the  Central  Intelli'^encc 
ALit-n.j's  relyin.L;  uiion  tlie  Law  Eniorcc- 
menl  Assistance  At  t  and  it.-  provisions 
for  in  any  way  allowin<;  them  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  training  of  law  enforce- 
ment pei.sonnel  liere  in  the  United  States. 

Tiie  rea.sons  for  this  amendment  came 
about  as  a  re-ult  of  a  r.ew.-pajicr  story 
that  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  1972 
•.\i:iL!i  iiidi  'ated  that  the  Cl.\  had  been 
ii:\'oIved  m  truinin^  law  enforcement 
ijprsoiinel. 


On  December  17.  1972.  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  14  New  York  police- 
men received  training  from  the  CIA  in 
September  in  the  handling  of  '"large 
amounts  of  information."  The  Times 
quoted  a  CIA  spokesman  as  acknowledg- 
ing that  "th.ere  have  been  a  number  of 
occasions  when  similar  courtesies  have 
been  extended  to  pnlirc  officers  from  dif- 
ferent cities  around  the  country." 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  in- 
vcsti'Uiting  the  allegations  made  in  tiie 
ne",  s  St  :ry.  c'etcrmincd  that  the  Cl.\  had 
been  involved  in  training  ••within  the  last 
2  years  less  tlian  50  police  officers  Irom  a 
tr.t-il  of  a'oout  a  do7.en  city  and  county 
jioli-e  forces."  The  GAO  found  that  in- 
struction was  7iven  "in  such  techniques 
us  record  handling,  clandestine  photog- 
laphy,  surveillance  of  indi\iduals.  and 
detection  and  identification  of  metal  and 
explosive  devices. "■ 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  concernint 
tl:cse  activities  from  a  House  connnittee 
chairman,  the  CI.'V'^:  legislative  counsel 
replied  on  January  29  of  this  year  that 
authority  for  these  activities  could  be 
found  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Act.  in  the 
LEA  title.  The  CIA  admitted  that  the  Na- 
tion.il  Security  Act  provided  that  "The 
A.gency  .shall  have  no  police,  subiioena, 
law-enforcement  powers,  or  internal- 
security  fiuictions."  but  as;erted  that 
LE.'\  k"  islation  declared  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress ti'.at  the  Federal  Government  assist 
State  and  loc.il  governments  in  strength- 
ening; law  enforcement  and  specified  that 
LE.XA  was  authorized  to  use  services  of 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  its  function. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Maury  to  Congressman 
Koch  be  included  in  tire  Record. 

Tliere  beini  no  objection,  the  letter 
wr's  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

CENTH.'iL   I..TFI.IIGFNCE  AgFNCY. 

Washiiifilon.  D.C.,  January  29,  19711. 
H.m.  Edward  I.  Kocji. 
House  of  ncpTccntulivcK. 
Wusiiinylon,   D.C. 

Dt,.\R  Mr  Kucii;  Tliis  is  ill  rcspoiue  to  your 
ktior  to  Mr.  Helms  oT  28  Deceml;er  1972.  re- 
garding a  Ntw  Voik  Times  stury  describing 
some  bripfitigs  Vvhicli  the  Central  Intelligeace 
Agency  has  provided  to  the  New  York  Police 
Depanmenl.  and  to  your  request  during  rur 
telephone  cuiuersalion  (Si  the  sjme  subject 
on  23  January  1973. 

Regarding  the  lirat  question  in  your  letter. 
I  do  not  ha\e  a  prcci-e  figure  but  I  can  a.-.siire 
you  iliat  les.s  than  filty  police  officers  all  toki 
irom  a  total  of  aiwjiit  a  dozen  city  and  county 
police  forces  have  received  soino  kuid  of 
Agenc"  briefing  within  tlie  pa.st  two  years, 

The.sc  brioiiiig.s  have  covered  a  variety  of 
subjects  such  as  the  proceduics  for  the  proc- 
e.joing.  an.'Uyzing.  fihng  and  retrieving  mfor- 
niation.  security  devices  and  procedures,  and 
meial  and  tAplosivcs  detection  techniques. 

'Ihebe  briefings  have  been  provided  at  no 
cosf  ti)  the  recipients.  Since  they  have  been 
accomplished  merely  by  making  availa'olc.  in- 
s  f.ir  !.s  their  other  duties  permit,  quaiihed 
At:cnc>  experts  and  instructors  the  cost  to  the 
Agency  is  minimal. 

All  oi  the.se  briefings  have  been  condi;cicd 
in  response  to  the  requests  of  the  various  re- 
fipients.  The  Agency  intends  to  continue  tn 
rc=;p'jnd  to  such  requests  on  itiaiters  within 
it^  lompetence  and  authority,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  without  interfering  with  its  pri- 
mary missinn. 

Reuarding  the  Agency's  authority  to  c^n- 
duri  such  brieling.s.  the  Nati')n!il  Securlt^■ 
AC  y(   1!M7   .  i'.I.    BO  2.i:i,  as  amended)   spe- 


cifically provides  that  'the  Agency  .shall  have 
ni)  pdlicc.  .subpoena,  law-onfc^rceinenl  powers, 
or  inttrnal-securiiy  functions."  We  do  not 
consider  that  the  activities  in  question  vio- 
late the  letter  or  .spirit  of  these  restrictions 
In  our  judgment,  they  are  entirely  consl^itenl 
with  the  provisi'iiis  of  tlie  Onuiibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19G8  (P.L 
90  351.  42  U.S.C.A.  3701  et  ^eqi  In  enacting 
tii-it  law  It  v.as  the  declared  polity  and  pui- 
pcsc  of  Congress  "to  as-ist  buite  and  local 
g&Vi.riinitni.,  in  slrengtheninii  iiad  impruviny 
I-.uv  enforcciiicnt  at  every  level  by  national 
a;''-!stance'"  and  to  ".  .  .  encoiu-at'c  rc^c.-.rch 
and  de'.elopnieiU  directed  toward  the  im- 
nnivciiicnt  of  law  eiuurccment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  methods  for  the  prcven- 
ti:.)!:  a!id  reduction  of  crime  ar:d  tlie  detection 
iuui  i'.ppi>'hen:..ion  of  criminals'"  (42  U.b.C.A. 
:r."01i.  Bv  tlie  same  law  Cont^resj  also  au- 
thorized the  La'.v  Enforccrncnt  As>L.tuncc  Ad- 
ministrauon  to  use  available  ser\ircs.  equip- 
ment. pcr~rnnel  a. id  faciliiics  of  the  Depan- 
n.eni  ()i  .lu.siice  and  of  'other  civilian  or 
military  agencies  and  instrumentalities'  of 
the  federal  Governmenr  to  carry  out  its 
snnciion  (42  U.S.C.A.  3756)  . 

The  identities  of  the  individu.d  police 
force,  v.lii'h  have  atteiided  the-c  brleUngs 
have,  by  muiuul  agreement,  been  kept  conii- 
ci'^ntiiil  and  I  would  therefore  appreciate 
your  treating  tlie  information  I  gave  vou  in 
our  conve;.-.ation  reirarding  thee  identities 
accordiriLjly. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  information  is  re- 
.-ponsive  to  your  interesLs,  and  1  will  be  ylaU 
lo  discuss  ilie  matter  with  you  further  if  you 
:o  desire. 

Sincerely. 

John  M    Mm  rv. 
Lrgislat:re  Cotinsel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tlris  amendment 
would  make  it  clear  that  Congress  does 
not  approve  of  the  CIA'.s  involvement  in 
domestic  training  activities  and  that  the 
LEA  statute  will  not  provide  authority 
for  such  activities. 

I  think  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  should  be  the  authority  for  pro- 
viding the  training  and  providing  of  in- 
formation and  support  for  training  ol 
police  officials  in  this  counti-j-.  But  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  room  lor  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  be  in- 
\olved  in  this  kind  of  activity.  I  think 
this  would  clarify  it  once  and  for  all  so 
that  the  CIA  would  not  be  involved  in 
tho  training  of  any  law  enforcement 
P'-'iplp  in  this  country.  With  this  amend- 
ment v,c  voiild  mnkc  that  our  intention 
clear. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  do  not  think  that  acting  on  this 
amendment  v.otild  miduly  reflect  on  the 
CIA  and  its  basic  activities  in  any  way. 

Under  tlie  law  as  wtitten  nov.'.  the 
LEAA  has  a  right  to  call  on  any  agency 
of  Government  for  cooperation  and  as- 
si.st:ince.  I  doubt  they  have  been  guilty  of 
imijroi)riL-tics  up  to  now.  but  m  view  of 
tire  situation  I  think  it  is  very  well  that 
the  CIA  be  restricted  to  its  statutory 
function  d'^fincd  by  the  statute. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
lime,  unless  there  is  some  objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tiie  PUESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  apve<ung  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  v.as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
tht'  m-.r.iagcr  of  the  bill,  tlie  Senator  from 
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Arkansas,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee  and  who 
has  done  such  an  outstanding  job  in  this 


area. 


AMENDMENT     NO.     2C0 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  260. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  stated,  as 
follows : 

On  page  33.  line  21.  after  the  word  ■"nar- 
cotic" in.sert  the  words  "and  alcoholism"'. 

On  page  33.  line  25,  delete  the  words  "'or 
drug  abusers"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  K\\e  following:  "drug  abusers, 
alcoholics,  or  alcohol  abusers'". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  is  considering  a  very  im- 
portant legi.slative  authorization,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  This  agency  has 
provided  funding  for  a  number  of  in- 
novative and  successful  projects  in  the 
correction  of  criminal  offenders,  a  field 
in  which  I  am  vitally  interested.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  work  of  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Senator  Hruska  on  this 
legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  legisla- 
tive language  under  consideration  today, 
amendment  No.  248.  continues  part  E 
which  directly  provides  funds  for  innova- 
tions in  the  field  of  corrections.  One  of 
the  changes  which  would  be  made  by  this 
proposal  would  require  correctional  au- 
thorities to  establish  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams as  a  condition  for  receipt  of  funds. 
I  would  propose  a  further  amendment 
relating  to  a  requirement  for  alcoholic 
treatment  programs.  I  offer  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  there  are  far  more  alco- 
holics under  correctional  supervision  of 
one  kind  or  another  today,  and  these 
people  commit  many  millions  of  dollars 
of  crime  each  year.  I  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  States  lo  take  into  con- 
sideration the  problems  of  alcoholism  in 
planning  for  the  future  of  correctional 
programs.  In  addition,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions where  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
expenditure  for  drug  treatment  programs 
alone,  but  which  could  readily  offer  com- 
bined drug  and  alcoholic  treatment. 
These  programs  can  and  should  e.xist 
side  by  side  and  share  in  resources. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  back  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    259 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  259. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 


On  page  13.  line  3.  delete  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: '■Provided,  howcier,  Tliat  the  Adminis- 
tration may  in  its  discretion  waive  one-half 
of  such  requirement  for  aggregate  non-Fed- 
eral funding  until  such  time  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  s-ach  State  shall  have  next  convened 
in  regular  session,  or  until  January  1,  1975, 
whichever  is  earlier". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
i.slative proposal  before  us  today,  amend- 
ment No.  248.  makes  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  requirements  for  cash  con- 
tributions from  the  States  toward  the 
cost  of  local  projects  funded  under  LEAA. 
The  proposal  before  us  would  decrease 
the  State  requirement  in  some  cases,  but 
would  double  it  in  certain  other  areas. 
In  order  to  ease  the  transition  which  the 
States  would  have  to  make  under  this 
legislation.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  amendment  I  am  now  proposing.  It 
would  allow  these  new  requirements  for 
cash  from  the  State  treasuries  to  be 
waived  until  the  State  legislature  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet.  As  all  of  you  are 
no  doubt  aware,  the  legislature  of  many 
States  are  not  likely  to  be  in  session  when 
the  legislation  which  we  are  considering 
today  becomes  effective.  In  order  to  as- 
sure orderly  progress.  I  believe  that  it  is 
nece.ssary  for  the  States  to  be  given  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  their  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  this  merely  permits  the 
States,  until  their  legislatures  meet  or 
until  January  1.  1975.  whichever  is  the 
earlier,  to  come  under  the  funding  of  the 
jjresent  law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  wise  amendment,  in  view  of  the 
change  in  the  Federal  law,  to  give  the 
States  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  the 
change  in  the  Federal  law.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  it.  I  would  ajjprove  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  North  Dakota  Combined  Law  En- 
forcement Council  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  fellows: 

North    Dakota    Co.mbined 
Law    Enfokcimfnt   CorNcii., 
Ih^mnrck.  ,V.  Dak..  June  I'.i.  1073. 

Hon.     Q-.'ENTIN     BlRliICK, 

V  S.  Sriialor. 
Waslr.nqlorj.  D  C. 

Dfap.  Senator  Bipdk  k:  Oluer  Thomas  of 
my  stair  informs  me  that  Jnn  Meeker  called 
the  oUier  day  reL'.irdlng  the  proposed  LEAA 
legislation.  I  certainly  appreciate  Mr.  Meek- 
er's thoushtfulne.ss  and  your  coiuinuing  In- 
tcrct  in  the  LEAA  program.  I  would  like  to 
re-emphasize  the  point  that  Mr.  Thoma-s 
made  relative  to  construction  grants.  As  I 
understand  the  proposed  change  in  the  fed- 
eral law  the  matching  formula  for  mo.-,t 
grants  will  be  cliaiigcd  from  a  75-25  basis  to 
a  [)0  10  basis.  The  state  must  then  p'.it  up 
50  percent  of  the  IckmI  match  which  would, 
in  acuialuy.  amount  to  5  percent  of  the  total 
project  co.sts  for  a  regular  program  grant. 
The  Law  Enforcement  Council  certainly  en- 
dorses   this   change    and    requests    your   en- 


thusiastic support.  Ho'uever,  the  problem 
that  I  see  in  tlUs  bill  relates  lo  the  effect  that 
it  will  have  on  construction  grants  The  La.v 
Enforcement  Council  over  the  past  sevcr.U 
years  has  set  aside  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  Its  block  grant  monies  for  construe- 
tioii  purposes.  Construction,  generally,  en- 
tails the  building  of  combined  law  erJoree- 
ment  centers  The  matching  ratio  is  50  5o  If 
I  interpret  ilie  proposed  legislation  correcilv 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  state  to  contri- 
bute 50  percent  of  the  local  match  or.  in  the 
rase  of  construction  grants.  25  percent  of  the 
total  costs.  When  we  presented  our  budget 
request  for  construction  projects  to  the  Sute 
Legisl.iture  we  requested  a  buy-in  which 
amounted  to  12'j  percent  in  state  appropri- 
ated funds  If  the  legislation,  as  prcsentlv 
proposed,  is  enacted  It  will  mean  that  we 
will  be  12'.,  percent  short  in  our  state  ap- 
pi'0]iriation,  .Some  solutions  to  this  dilemma 
are  1  i  change  the  mutcliing  formula  f(/r  con- 
struction to  75-25.  2i  chaive  the  stale's 
matching  portion  for  construction  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  local  .share.  3i  delay  enactmem  of 
the  change  until  the  State  Leei.'-lature  has 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  matter  or  4i 
simply  reduce  ilie  amount  of  construction 
grants  available  through  the  bh.ck  grant 
procram  The  last  alternative  is  bv  far  the 
leas;  desirable. 

I  would  certainly  appreciate  your  con.'^id- 
ering  this  problem  and  exerting  all  efforts 
po.ssible  to  change  the  proposed  legislation 
so  that  it  will  be  pos.-,itale  to  continue  to  fund 
consiruction  projcct.s  here  in  North  Dakota. 
I  believe  ihat  option  3  is  perhaps  the  most 
feasible  .solution  at  this  time  The  Law  En- 
forccnieni  Council  does  feel  that  construc- 
tion of  these  law  enforcement  centers  will 
result  in  the  provision  of  better  and  more 
elTicieni  la-.v  enforcement  services  for  the  cit- 
izens of  our  state. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth   J.   Dawes. 

Eiccutire  Director. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  m\'  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  vielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
ameiidment. 

The  amendment  was  p greed  to. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  287. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  'No.  287'  is  as 
fol'o'As: 

On  page  12.  line  l:V  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following.  "No  State  plan  shall  be  ap- 
proved ns  comprehensive,  unless  it  inclurt.  s 
a  comprelien^ive  prograiri  for  the  improve- 
ment ol  juvenile  justice,  iis  defined  :n  purt 
G.  section  601  mt.  and  provides  thai  at  lea-t 
20  per  centum  of  Federal  assistance  granted 
to  the  Staie  under  parts  C  and  E  for  the  first 
fiscal  \car  after  enactment  of  this  section  be 
allocated  to  such  comprehensive  program  for 
the  improvement  of  Juvenile  justice,  and  tlia- 
at  le-ist  30  per  centum  of  Federal  assistance 
granted  to  the  State  under  parts  C  and  E  fur 
any  sub.sequcni  fiscal  year  be  allocated  to 
such  comprehensive  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  Juvenile  justice.  ". 

On  page  52.  after  line  23.  insert  the  fcil- 
low  ing: 

'"  I  n  >  A  comprehensive  program  for  the  Im- 
proveiue'it  of  juvenile  justice'  means  pro- 
grams and  .services  to  prevent  juvenile  delin- 
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quetacv.  rehabilitate  Juvetule  delmciueuts. 
and  iinpiKve  tiie  Juvenile  Justice  s>ysiein, 
wliKii  IncUiae.s.  but  is  iu>i  limited  \o,  ihe 
following: 

•■(  1 1  CiinimunKy-ba.secl  proar^ni-  and  -eiv- 
If-es  for  the  prevention  and  ircatn\enl  of 
juvf/mle  delinquency  through  the  develop- 
me  ;t  of  loster-care  aii'l  shelter-care  iiumes. 
lirc'Up  homos,  hallway  houses.  ;uid  any  other 
Ue-iunated  commuimy-based  diayiiosiic, 
ireatniiut    or  rehabiliia  ive  service. 

"■i2i  cemmuniy-based  jiro^'rams  and  -erv- 
..es  to  work  v.ith  parens  and  other  family 
members  to  maintain  and  srrengtheu  the 
faniilv  unit,  i^o  that  the  jmenile  mav  be  re- 
tained .n  his  hi'in-  ; 

"TJi  commuiuty-ba^ed  pro'^riims  to  sup- 
port, counsel,  provide  work  and  lecrea'onal 
oppori'u-.ities  li>r  di  Uiuiiicnt.-  and  you'll  in 
Uanyer  of  beccming  delinquent; 

■'(4(  comprei'.eii.sive  p.ograr:;^  of  drujj 
abuse  education  anct  prevention.  aiKl  pro- 
i^rams  for  t!ie  treaitiiei.t  and  reii>:o;hta;jon 
of  druK  addicted  vouMi.  anct  'drug  dependent 
vouth  I  as  deiined  in  section  i!ipi  oi  the  Piib- 
hc  Health  Service  Act   (42  U.S.C    2i.ilig)»: 

'  loi  educational  programs  or  supportive 
services  desi.,'ntd  to  keep  clehncjUont.H  or 
youth  in  danger  i>f  becomitit;  dtlinqnent  in 
elcnieiitary  and  .secondary  .schools  or  in  altcr- 
ii.iTive  learniiiL'  -r  uarion-:' 

■•161  diagnristtc  facilities  and  services  on  .•. 
stateA.de.  re;;ional.  or  local  basts: 

"(7 1  expi  nded  use  of  p-obation  as  '.\n  alter- 
native TO  incarceration,  includiiii;  proi;ram.s 
of  probation,  .-ubsidie  .  probation  caseloads 
comnieiisvirate  with  reconm.^ed  optimum 
standards,  the  recriutm.  jii  and  training  of 
probatiosi  olticcrs  and  other  poisonnel.  and 
community-oriented  proijram.^  for  the  snper- 
\  ision  C)f  .luvenile  piobatii.ner.-.  and  parolees: 
and 

■■i3i  piourams  and  .orvices.  incliiduiL; 
ti'a:nini:  of  court  and  correctional  personnel 
to  i.'^iprove  the  administration  of  juvenile 
justice,  ar.d  to  proict  the  riLhrs  nf  juve- 
nile--. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  i'!(-.jfi(ni..  I  v. i-h  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  amcnci- 
ment  has  not  only  the  cndor.seir.ent  but 
the  .stronti  .sup|j:nt  ot  tho  cistKi'nii.siiecl 
Senator  irom  KcniiKky  iMr.  Cook'.  tl;o 
cii.^tiiv-,ui.-l)ed  Sen;  un-  iroin  Maryland 
•Mr  M.Aim.ASi,  tind  my  tollowui'^'  di- 
linuini-lied  colleauups-  Mr.  .^cO'.re^k. 
Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr  Case.  Mr.  Hmit,  Mr. 
HfMi'HREY,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  McGov- 
ETN.  Mr.  N'Ei  SON.  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr  Gpwf.l.  Mr,  Cx.vnon. 
and  Mr  J'.vtt.s. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  .-uc'-'ested 
that  when  .suirineni  Sena'ors  veie  pres- 
ent, V.  e  :  hould  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  am  ad',  rsed  by  the  ai.stingui.'^hPd  Sen  1- 
tor  Irom  FLtuia  that  ihere  aic-  peihai)s 
Mitlicient  of  our  breiiuen  m  ll;p  do  ik 
room  to  ask  for  the  ytj  ;  and  nays  at 
iin,s  time. 

The  \'ea,s  tmd  I'ays  ui.re  oidcreci, 

The  PRESIUI.VO  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  may  (jioceed.  How 
miKh  time  doe.«  the  Senator  vifld  liim- 
self ' 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre.~iae;.t.  I  yield  my- 
.',ell  7  luiuute.s. 

Mr.  Pre,sideni.  I  have  the  u.-iod  for- 
tune of  .scrvin';  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
m.ttee  with  the  floor  mrtnagcr  of  tlii.s 
bill,  the  di.stintnii,' hod  senior  Senator 
from  Ai-kan.'^ai  Olr.  McClellan*  .  I  know 
!-.o\<.  hard  he  and  the  other  mcrnbcr.s  of 
that  commifee  includint:  the  oi-tin';- 
u:  hc'J  Sinalor  liom  Nebitisk  i.  nave  la- 
bored to  provide  strong  imd  e!re'ti\c 
l«,',{i-.!nt:oii  in  thi"^  urra. 


The  amendment  the  Senator  fron;  In- 
diiina  propose,-;  at  this  time  is  not  de- 
iirrned  to  find  fault  '.vith  their  efforts 
Rather,  it  is  designed  to  carry  out  the 
responsibility  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  as  the  chairmaii  of  another 
very  closely  related  subcommittee  ot  the 
Judiciarv  Committee,  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee. 

The  Sona^or  from  Indiana  thinks  th;t' 
this  measure,  which  is  cospon:,ored  by 
tb.-  !:j  other  nenator:  I  have  m.cntionetl, 
i<^  vviil  mak:-  11  possible  for  us  to  control 
ciin;c  with  more  efF.ciency  and  v.ith  a 
Iii.lhcr  de.trree  of  siiece^s. 

?T!'.  Prc:4dcnt.  r.s  chairman  of  the 
Jiw'uilc  Dviinquency  Gubcommittee.  I 
'now  beyc'-:d  nr.cstion  that  juvenile 
d:^linc,uency  is  one  of  the  most  ciitical 
a'-p-.cts  of  the  criiiu:  problem  facing  oin' 
Nrtion  today.  The  statistics  are  alarm- 
\\v/..  and  too  often  ignored,  Duri-.iR  the 
past  decade,  for  example,  arre'^ts  of 
.iuveni!,\s  under  IR  for  violent  crimen. 
;i!ch  as  murder,  rape,  and  robbery. 
jumped  193  prrccnt.  Durin-;  the  same 
period,  arrests  of  juveniles  for  property 
ciimco.  .such  as  burglary  and  auto  theft, 
increased  99  percent.  Recidivism  amon"; 
■;u\e-.-.ile  offci.dors  is  currently  estimated 
to  he  between  74  and  85  percent.  One 
ran  only  con-: hide  that  exi.stinE:  pro- 
f^rams  are  !nadcqi;aie  and  inefToctive, 

Today  I  am  OiTerins  an  amendment 
to  ihc  bill  extendins  the  Lav,-  Pnforce- 
mrnt  A.-.sislance  Administration  which 
will  be  an  important  first  step  in  revers- 
ing, this  r.lprminij  trend.  Two  of  my  di.-- 
tin',ui.-'icd  colleagues  on  the  Juvenile 
Deliprmrnry  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Co'iK.  the  !  Tnkimr  minority  membe'-, 
and  Senator  MAini.vs.  are  joinin.t?  witli 
me  in  introciucing  this  measure. 

Our  amendment  requires  a  State  to 
allocate  20  percent  tlie  first  year,  and  30 
peri  ent  in  every  subsequent  year,  of  the 
LF  \.\  block  Riant  i  it  receives  to  a  com- 
preiirnsive  iJiogiam  to  improve  juvenile 
jtutice.  Our  rimendment  does  not  au- 
thorize any  additional  apt^ropriation,- : 
it  simply  insures  that  States  will  al- 
locate crime  control  funds  more  nearly 
in  pro!)ortio!i  to  the  .seriousne.s.s  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  problem  than  is 
now  the  case. 

While  the  percenta.£;cs  vary  from  Sta'e 
to  State,  more  than  half  the  Stales  i.ilo- 
c:t.t!}d  at  least  20  percent  of  their  I  EA.^ 
finds  to  juvenile  delinquency  in  fiscal 
1971.  In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  for  e.v- 
iimple.  21.3  jicicert  of  the  block  grant 
tunds  were  allocated  to  juvenile  delin- 
ciuency  progritms  in  fiscal  1971.  Althout4h 
State  by  State  i)ercentage  breakdowns 
are  not  available  for  fiscal  1972.  tlic  aver- 
age percentage  of  block  grants  allocated 
to  juvenile  delinquency  has  increased 
slightly  this  past  year  to  21  percent. 
Thus,  our  amendment,  which  requires 
that  20  percent  of  block  grant  funds  be 
allocated  to  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
giams  tne  first  year  and  thtit  30  percent 
be  allocated  in  any  sub.-equent  year, 
would  allow  the  States  adequate  time  to 
m''ke  the  necessary  transition. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  juveniles  ac- 
count for  lu.lf  the  ciiine  problem  in  tins 
country,  we  believe  that  our  amendment 
requires  oniv  the  minimal  acceptable  ef- 
fort. To  do  less  would  be  unthink  ib!c 


The  .statistics — uad  our  o.\n  experi- 
ences— demonstrate  overwhelmingly 
ti\at  today's  juvenile  dclinqtteiit  is  to- 
morrow's adult  felon.  Our  pi^t  efforts 
iiave  failed  largely  because  they  have 
been  so  g;u.  .sly  inadequate.  As  le^iisla- 
tors.  we  must  go  on  record  that  v,e  b"- 
heve  that  our  crime  control  mone;- 
.'hnuld  be  put  to  work  on  our  bigge.- 
crhne  prob'em- -juvenile  delinquency. 

Our  amendment  .gives  the  States 
m.aynnum  flexibili'v  to  cietermine  tlT'ir 
prpatcst  needs  with  rtspecl  to  juvenile 
dclinoucnry  programs  and  services.  A-^ 
p:irt  of  its  application  for  part  C  and 
part  E  block  grant  fund.--,  a  State  would 
tip  .''eqiiired  to  include  a  compreiiensi\e 
program  for  the  improvement  of  juvenile 
justii  e.  This  coinj/reher'^ive  program  1- 
brotidly  defined  in  our  amendment  to  in- 
clude programs  and  services  to  prevent 
.t'lvcnile  delinquency,  rehabilitate  juve- 
ru!e  delinquents,  and  to  Improve  al! 
;i  i)e.'l'  ol  the  Juvenile  Justice  System 

Our  definition  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram includes,  but  is  not  limited  to 
rint,  community-based  programs  and 
services  for  the  i^revention  and  ti'eat- 
ment  of  juvenile  delinquency  through 
the  development  of  fo,ster-care  and  shel- 
ter-care homes,  group  homes,  halfway 
houses,  and  any  other  de.' ignated  com- 
munity-based diagnostic,  treatment  or 
rehabilitative  service:  second  commu- 
nity-based programs  and  services  to 
work  with  iiarents  and  other  family 
members  to  mtiintain  and  strengthen 
the  family  unit,  so  that  the  juvenile  may 
be  rctamed  in  his  home:  third,  commu- 
nity-based programs  to  support,  counsel, 
provide  work  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  delinquents  and  youths  iti 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent;  fourth, 
the  comprehensive  programs  of  drug 
abuse  education  and  pre\'ention.  and 
Iirograms  for  the  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation of  diug  addicted  youth,  and  drug 
rir-iicndent  vouth;  fifth,  educational  pro- 
gr.ims  or  supportive  servi-es  desigiied  to 
keep  delinquents  or  youth  in  danger  of 
bpcoming  flcHnquent  in  elem.cntary  and 
secondary  schools  or  in  alternative 
learning  situations;  sixth,  diagnostic  fa- 
ciMti"s  and  services  on  a  statev.ide.  re- 
gional, or  local  basis;  seventh,  expanded 
-isc  of  probation  as  an  alternative  to  in- 
carceration, iitrluding  pio;'.rams  of  pro- 
bation subsidies,  probation  caseloads 
commensm-at?  villi  recoffni/ed  optinuim 
standards,  the  recruitment  and  trninin'-^ 
of  probation  officers  and  other  personnel, 
and  communitv-oriented  ijrograins  for 
the  supervision  of  juvenile  probationer- 
p.irolces;  and  eighth,  programs  and  .serv- 
ices, including  training  of  court  and 
correctional  personnel,  to  improve  the 
administration  of  juvenile  jir  tice.  ar.d  i.o 
protect  the  rights  of  juveniles. 

The  programs  outlined  in  our  defini- 
tion or  ■•comprehensive  program  lor  the 
improvement  of  juvenile  justice"  are  by 
no  means  an  exclusive  h:-t,  EaL'h  Stale 
will  a.ssess  what  types  of  programs  and 
sort  ices  ai'C  necessary  to  meet  its  par- 
I'f  iilur  111-obloms.  .^ny  part  C  and  part  E 
h'ofk  grant  funds  whi"h  it  'xpeiids  fcr 
the-p  juvenile  delinquency  i)rogi-ams 
would  b'^  counted  toward  the  jiercentage 
requirempiil  fstnhlished  V)y  our  ttmend- 
ment 
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During  the  past  2  years,  the  Ju\enile 
DeUnquency  Subcommittee  has  con- 
ducted numerous  hearings  and  heard 
irom  countless  witnesses  about  the  fail- 
ure of  our  existing  effort  to  prevent  and 
control  .luvenile  delinquency.  We  liave 
learned  that  the  .iuvenile  justice  system 
too  often  makes  hardened  criminals  of 
first  offenders  through  a  woefully  unsat- 
isfactory program  of  incarceration  and 
nonrehabilitation.  We  have  learned  that 
it  is  far  more  effective  as  well  as  less 
expensive  to  treat  a  fir.- t-time  juvenile 
offender  with  intensive  probation  serv- 
ices, while  he  remains  at  home,  than 
to  lock  him  away  in  an  aistitution.  We 
have  learned  that  nothing  less  than  a 
dedicated  effort — like  the  one  this 
amendment  will  begin — has  a  chance  to 
leverse  the  alamiing  upward  spiral  ol 
juvenile  delinquency. 

It  is  the  shame  of  the  entire  system 
of  justice  in  this  country  that  once  a 
teenager  is  arrested  for  experimenting 
with  marihuana  or  stealing  a  car  for  a 
joyride  that  the  treatment  he  is  likely 
to  receive  can  set  him  off  on  a  life  of 
crime  which  might  easily  ha\e  been  pre- 
vented. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  chil- 
dren enter  the  juvenile  justice  .system 
because  they  are  charged  with  juvenile 
status  offeiLses.  such  as  running  away 
from  home  or  being  tiuant  from  school. 
These  children  have  done  nothing  crim- 
inal; rather,  they  are  the  victims  of  pa- 
rental and  societal  netlect.  Too  often. 
the.se  children  are  locked  up  with  .sophis- 
ticated offenders  in  institutions  where 
they  are  physically  beiUen.  homosexually 
assaulted,  or  terribly  neglected.  We  need 
programs  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
these  young  people,  programs  that  will 
help  them  remain  in  tlieir  families,  their 
schools,  and  their  communities.  We  can- 
not be  assured  of  these  progressive  pro- 
grams unless  we  act — act  now  to  pass 
this  amendment. 

The  amendment  wliich  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  I,  as  members  of  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee,  are  of- 
fering today  is  designed  to  strengtlien 
the  effort  that  our  Nation  is  m;iking  to 
prevent  that  first  juvenile  offense  and  to 
try  to  rehabilitate  that  offender  once  he 
or  she  has  committeed  tliat  juvenile  of- 
fen.se. 

If  we  look  at  the  statistics,  we  .see  that 
95  percent  of  all  adult  felons  have  juve- 
nile records,  and  that  half  the  crimes 
m  this  country  are  committed  by  young- 
sters not  old  enoush  to  vote.  These  aie 
alarming  facts  which  point  to  one  very 
sad  conclusion:  whatever  we  are  doing 
in  the  area  of  prevention  and  rehabili- 
tiition  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  tliose 
who  have  joined  him  in  this  effort  are 
trying  to  aijply  the  aue-old  piincii)le  that 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
111  cure.  If  by  investing  more  of  our  rc- 
sources,  we  can  get  the  young  people 
back  in  school,  if  we  can  provide  dispo- 
sitional alternatives  to  a  juvenile  couil 
ludue,  in.stead  of  incarceiatint:  juveniles 
in  jail  with  hardened  criminals  or  send- 
ing young  people  to  reform  schools 
which  do  not  rehabilitate  them.  Instead, 
if  we  can  provide  adequate  resources  to 
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deal  with  tiie  problems  of  youn^;  people 
perhaps  many  more  young  i.eople  can 
a\  oid  criminal  li\  es. 

Very  simply.  Mr,  President,  the 
t'lr.eiuhnent  before  us  would  do  two  basic 
ihmcs;  First  ol  all.  it  would  require  that 
any  State,  in  its  comprehensi\e  planning 
application  for  LEAA  block  grant  funds, 
would  have  to  include  a  comprehensive 
itrogram  for  treating  tlie  problems  of 
.juvenile  delintiuents  and  potential  delin- 
quents. 

Second,  and  01  equal  import t'nce.  we 
tire  going  to  assure  that  eacli  Slate  gives 
adequate  attention  to  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  We  need  to  do  more 
than  talk  about  reliabihtation  and  cor- 
rection. We  are  going  to  require  the 
States  to  invest  20  percent  the  first  year, 
and  30  percent  in  every  subsequent  year. 
ol  tiieir  block  ttiant  funds  111  lliis  conipre- 
lier.sive  juvenile  justice  component. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  strailiacket. 
It  IS  not  tyinir  the  hands  of  the  State: 
rather  it  is  requiring  them  to  invest  in 
a  wide  variety  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment procrams,  .so  tliat  the  ,iuvenile  may 
be  retained  in  his  home,  in  his  school,  in 
his  community:  community-based  pro- 
grams and  services  to  work  with  parents 
and  other  family  members:  community- 
based  programs  to  supijort.  counsel,  pro- 
vide work  and  recreational  opportunities; 
comprehensive  piograms  of  drug  abuse 
education  and  prevention;  educational 
prottrams  and  supportive  services  de- 
signed to  keep  delinquent,s  or  youths  m 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent  in  the 
school  system. 

We  are  trying  to  get  this  country  to 
commit  within  a  year  30  percent  of 
LEAA  resources  in  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
t-nams  to  prevent  .iuvenile  delinquency, 
rehabilitate  iuvenile  delinquents,  and  to 
improve  all  aspects  of  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

.Mr.  COOK,  Mr.  President,  I  tliank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana,  I 
exiject  that  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  might  want  to  add  something 
to  this.  I  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  today  with  Senator  Bavh 
and  Senator  Cook  in  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  which 
would  require  the  tilloctition  of  a  portion 
of  LEAA  funds  to  Stale  programs  deal- 
ing with  juvenile  .lUstice,  The  allocation 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  funds  to  a 
State  in  the  first  year  and  no  less  than 
30  percent  of  such  funds  m  subsequent 
years  for  programs  directed  at  improving 
juvenile  .justice. 

In  1971.  I  introduced  S,  2148.  a  bill  co- 
spon.sored  by  26  other  Senators  which 
would  hate  provided  for  a  comprehen- 
sive gram  program  for  the  prevention  01 
juvenile  deUnqueiuy  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquents,  A  inaior 
feature  of  tiiat  bill  was  the  requirement 
that  no  less  than  40  percent  of  part  C 
LE.\.\  funds  be  allocated  to  juvenile  jus- 
tice programs  following  a  2-year  grace 
period.  The  amendment  we  offer  today 
substitutes  a  two-stage  requirement  for 
the   graie   ivriod   and    requires   a    lower 


peicent.ige  of  LEAA  funds  lo  be  devoted 
to  the  juvenile  justice  component.  In 
liglit  of  the  19  percent  of  LE.AA  block 
grant  funds  now  being  devoted  lo  juvc- 
iiile  delinquency  programs  nationwide.  I 
believe  this  amendment  represents  a  sig- 
nificant improvement. 

The  Sei-.ate  is  well  a-,'. are  that  there  is 
frequently  controversy  over  the  most  ef- 
fective place  in  the  law  enforcement - 
criminal  ju:tice  .system  to  place  resource- 
lor  ihe  i.uipose  of  combating  crime. 

Some  believe  that  incrcasin'.;  police  tl- 
fectivenes.,  should  lie  the  major  prioni.. 
.so  that  crimes  can  be  dete.red  and 
criminal.s  appreliendcd  Others  would 
place  their  emphasis  on  the  couits  and 
the  proce.sbing  of  alleged  violators.  Still 
others  \iew  tlie  role  of  our  prisons  and 
om-  rehabilitative  piograms  as  holdint-- 
tlie  key  to  reducint;  crime  in  America 
by  reducing  recidivism.  I  might  add  th.ai 
ns  ;i  member  of  the  Penitentiarie--  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  have  been  greatly  impiessed  with  what 
I  have  learned  of  this  portion  of  the 
criminal  justice  sy.stem  and  I  belie\e 
that  improvements  in  tlie  coirections 
part  of  the  criminal  ju-stice  "pipeline"  to 
be  of  vital  importance.  Still  oliiers  stre.s.- 
tactors  wliicii  will  prevent  motivation 
fo"  crime,  suih  us  a  strong  economy,  job.-. 
and  education. 

I  am  coynizanl  of  ihe  imporUnce  of 
all  of  the.se  components  of  the  crimuial 
justice  .sy.stem  and  oelieve  that  the 
amendment  which  Mr.  Bavh.  Mr.  Cook. 
and  I  offer  today  is  consistent  with  their 
importance.  Statistics  show  that  juve- 
niles account  lor  half  the  crime  problem 
in  the  United  States.  They  al.so  show 
that  juvenile  crime  ls  on  the  rise  over 
the  last  decade  and  that  an  alarmingly 
liitth  rale  of  recidivism  exi.-.ts  among 
juvenile  offenders.  In  addition,  in  my 
opinion,  tlie  juvenile  justice  sy,-iem  i.- 
j)oorly  equipped — perliaps  even  more 
poorly  equipped  than  the  general  crim- 
inal ju.stice  system— to  deal  with  the 
particular  problems  presented  by  ju- 
veniles 

Efforts  to  improve  this  juvenile  justice 
sy.stem — efforts  which  hopefully  will  lead 
to  a  reduction  of  juvenile  crime  and  bei- 
ipr  methods  of  dealing  with  jmenile  of- 
fenders, will  rebound  to  the  benefit  ot 
the  entire  law  eniorcenient-cnmuial  jus- 
tue  system,  li  we  can  htlp  prevent  to- 
da.vs  juvenile  offender  from  becoming 
mmorrow's  repeated  adult  violator,  we 
r:\n  relieve  some  of  the  burden  on  the 
police,  ihf  courts,  and  the  corrections 
svstein  The  amendment  we  offer  today 
is.  in  irv  opinion  a  first  step  in  ihis  di- 
rection. 

The  chaneling  of  additional  lunds 
into  program.s  designed  lo  combat  juve- 
nile delinquency  is  not.  I  hasten  to  add, 
the  whole  answer.  Yesterday  and  today. 
the  Subcoininlilee  on  Juvenile  DeUn- 
queiuy of  the  Judiciary  Commitlee  oJ 
which  I  am  a  member,  held  hearings  on 
legislation  to  deal  w  ith  a  number  01  other 
problems  of  juveniles.  I  applaud  these 
efforts  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
on  legislation  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems But  I  do  not  think  action  should 
;i\'  ait  siieh  legislation  and  I  believe  thai 
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such  action  should  be  taken  today  by  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

It  was  fashionable  a  few  years  ago  to 
talk  of  breaking  cycles — cycles  of  crime, 
cycles  of  poverty.  We  have  eotten  away 
from  this  rhetoric  but  hoi)cfii!ly  we  have 
not  gotten  away  from  the  idea.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  attack  the  crime  prob- 
lem where  the  problem  is  bred — among 
young  people  and  juvenile  offenders.  Our 
amendment  is  an  attemi:)t  to  do  this. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  a  national 
average  of  the  LEAA  block  grant  money 
that  must  be  allocated  toward  the  im- 
provement of  juvenile  .justice  is  arounci 
21  percent  now.  For  instance,  in  the  State 
of  New  York  the  percentage  is  some- 
where around  25  percent.  The  percentage 
in  my  State  is  22.9  percent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  here. 
The  percentage  in  his  State  is  23.2  per- 
cent. This  is  calling  only  for  an  eventual 
increase  of  6.8  percent  in  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  facing  America 
today  is  the  rapid  escalation  of  iuvenile 
crime  m  our  counti-v-.  More  than  half  the 
serious  crime  in  the  United  States  each 
year  is  juvenile  crime.  During  the  1960's. 
the  juvenile  arrest  rate  increased  ap- 
proximately 7  times  faster  than  the  adult 
arrest  rate.  At  the  same  time,  arrests  of 
juveniles  under  18  more  than  doubled 
while  the  arrests  of  pei-sons  over  18  in- 
creased only  17  percent.  Even  more  sig- 
nificantly, arrests  of  persons  under  18 
for  violent  crimes  increased  almost  3 
times  faster  than  the  arrest  rates  for 
persons  over  18. 

Since  few  people  are  fully  awaie  of 
the  extent  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
America,  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  the 
problem  only  cursory  treatment  or  to 
try  to  ignore  it  altogether  m  favor  of 
other  more  sensational  aspects  of  the 
crime  problem.  For  the  matter,  wlien 
the  word  'crime"  is  used,  most  of  us 
immediately  think  of  an  anned  robbery 
or  a  gruesome  homicide.  We  seldom 
think  of  a  group  of  high  school  boys  out 
on  a  Saturday  night  looking  for  trouble. 
or  a  teenaged  girl  running  away  from 
home  to  seek  adventure  with  the  street 
people  in  any  number  of  major  Amencan 
cities. 

In  the  two  examples  I  have  just  cited, 
however,  the  young  participants  are  pn- 
mai-y  targets  for  inlioduction  into  our 
juvenile  justice  system.  In  some  cases. 
after  initial  exposure  to  our  criminal 
justice  system,  it  may  be  years  before 
the  once-naive  adventurer  totally  extri- 
cates himself  from  the  world  of  court- 
rooms, probation  officers,  detention  cen- 
ters, and  ultimately,  prison.  In  the  year 
1973  alone,  approximately  1  million  juve- 
niles will  enter  the  juvenile  justice  .'■ys- 
tem  and  over  100.000  v.il!  bo  incarr crated 
in  various  institution*;. 

In  view  of  this  rapid  rise  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  America,  I  feel  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  recognize  the  im- 
mense proportions  of  this  problem  and 
take  ajjpropriate  steps  to  remedy  the 
situation.  One  of  the  ways  we  can  ac- 
complish this  is  by  requiring  the  various 
State  planning  agencies  to  expend  a 
realistic  portion  of  their  LFj\A  block 
grant  money  on  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  as  the  rankin-  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 


Subcommittee,  I  join  today  with  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  Senator 
Bayh,  Senator  M.mhias.  and  several 
other  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
such  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8152. 

Our  amendment  provides  that  no  State 
plan  sliall  be  approved  by  LEAA  unless 
it  im  ludes  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  improvement  of  juvenile  justice  in 
that  State. 

In  addition,  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
LF.\.\  block  '-:rant  money  under  parts  C 
and  E  of  H.R.  8152  must  be  allocated  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  juvenile  justice 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  Then,  30  percent  of 
the  block  grant  money  under  parts  C 
and  E  must  be  allocated  for  the  improve- 
ment of  juvenile  justice  for  each  sub.se- 
qucnt,  fi.scal  year  during  the  life  of  this 
act. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  certainly  hearten- 
ed by  the  fact  that  in  1972,  for  the  first 
time  in  17  years,  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  crime  rate  in  the  United  States.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  win  this  war  against 
Clime,  however,  we  must  be  more  cogni- 
zant of  tlie  need  to  impede  juvenile  crime 
in  America.  I  believe  the  amendment  we 
are  offenn.u  today  will  substantially  im- 
prove our  efforts  to  combat  the  escala- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  if  this 
amendment  is  accepted — and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  join  me  in 
tins  hope — v,e  have  an  understanding 
with  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  that  when  this  bill 
goes  to  conference,  tiie  basic  concept  of 
this  amendment  will  be  well  understood 
within  the  confines  of  the  conference.  I 
hope  they  will  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  and  will  understand  that, 
on  ."i  national  average,  we  are  increasing 
the  percentage,  in  essence,  no  more  than 
9  jiercent  over  the  average  national  utili- 
ration  of  LEA.A  funds  for  juvenile  pro- 
gram.s. 

This  calls  for  many  programs  that  we 
would  like  to  get  the  States  involved  i,M. 
We  would  like  to  get  into  the  Record 
some  expression  of  the  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  that  when  this 
goes  to  conference  we  could  be  reason- 
ably assured  by  the  Senators  that  imder 
the  circumstances,  a  real  commitment  to 
this  amendment,  can  be  made  and  will  be 
made  in  conference. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
luar  the  inquiry.  I  am  .sorry,  but  I  was 
engaged  in  colloquy. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  that  we  would  like 
to  get  .some  kind  of  commitment  that 
the  basic  concept  of  the  amendment  and 
the  basic  concern  of  an  expansion  of  ju- 
venile justice  systems  within  the  LEAA 
program  will  be  a  .serious  matter  before 
the  conference  and  that  they  will  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  other  Senators  who  are 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment  to  the  ex- 
tent that  at  least  the  case  will  be  made 
and  that  v,-e  can  rely  upon  that  fact. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield,  I  a.sk  for  the  indul- 


gence of  those  two  Senators  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  legislation,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  concerning  the 
effect  of  a  voice  vote — assuming  the 
pending  amendment  is  accepted  will  we 
have  just  as  good  a  chance  of  sustaining 
the  Senate  position  in  conference  on  a 
voice  vote  as  if  we  require  all  Senators  to 
come  back  at  this  hour  for  a  rollcall 
vote? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  general  purposes 
of  the  amendment. 

The  States  are  siJending  that  much 
money  now  for  juvenile  purposes.  If  v.c 
take  it  all  together,  they  are  already 
spending  more  than  21  percent  directly, 
and  if  we  take  into  account  all  the  other 
money  for  correctional  and  other  pur- 
poses, it  would  probably  reach  30  percent 
all  together,  if  we  allocate  the  proper 
part  of  it  to  the  juvenile  effort. 

The  only  thing  I  am  concerned  abotit 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  is  that 
we  are  beginning  to  earmark  all  of  Ihc^^e 
funds  away. 

This  is  .setting  a  precedent.  But  as 
far  a,s  the  30  percent  is  concerned.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it.  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  the  amendment  my  support  to  that 
extent.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  whether 
the  House  would  be  adamant  or  not. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  inquire 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Whether  I  am  goir.g 
to  make  an  out-and-out,  life-and-death 
fight  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  will  be,  and  the  Senator 
knows  I  do  not  know  that  until  I  get 
there. 

Mr.  B.AYH.  No  one  knows  what  the  sit- 
uation will  be.  but  we  are  faced  here 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  wants 
a  rollcall.  that  is  all  right  with  me.  I 
trv  to  accommodate  everv'one. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  insist  on 
a  rollcall,  as  long  as  the  manager  of  the 
bill  will  tell  us  what  interpretation  is 
going  to  be  put  in  the  Record.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  has  ac- 
cepted our  amendment's  requirement 
that  30  percent  of  each  State's  LEAA 
block  grant  funds  must  be  allocated  to 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment  programs.  That  may  be  the 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  not  quite  a  cus- 
tom, I  do  not  think,  to  do  things  around 
here  in  a  devious  way. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  did  not  mean  to  .suggest 
that.  I  am  only  searching  for  informa- 
tion. I  liave  never  sat  on  a  conference 
committee  in  this  particular  area,  and 

would  like 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
sat  on  one  or  two  with  me,  and  knov.s 
T  am  not  a  pushover  in  a  conference. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  his  State  is  presently  re- 
ceiving a  little  over  20  percent,  so  that 
is  not  a  great  increase. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  you  take  into  ac- 
count that  part  apportioned  to  juvenile 
delinquency  as  well  as  that  part  appor- 
tioned to  rehabilitation,  and  the.se  other 
things,  you  would  have  well  over  30  per- 
cent, in  my  judgment. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pressed very  well  the  impact  of  this  jirob- 
lem.  and  I  have  confidence  that  he  will 
support  the  Senate  position  m  conier- 
ence. 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  have  confidence,  he  can  ask  for  a 
rollcall. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  I  am  .Mue  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  understand  that  i.> 
not  the  implication,  but  I  do  w.mt  to  be 
sure  that  our  brethren  in  the  House  of 
Representative^.  when  they  read  the 
Record  tomorrow  morning,  v. ill  iiave  the 
benefit  of  the  colloquy  v.e  are  now  de- 
\eloi3ing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thoughts  in 
this  regard.  The  concept  of  bloc  grants 
could  be  violated  by  the  ameiidment  now 
under  discussion. 

We  would  be  doing  more  by  this 
amendment  than  simply  saying  20  or  30 
percent  of  the  money  will  have  to  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  We  would  be 
taking  regressive  action  back  toward  the 
outdated  notion  of  categorical  grants.  As 
an  individual  Senator,  I  cannot  support 
that  concept. 

That  fact,  rc^'^ardlc.ss  of  what  the  vote 
is  here,  will  stick  out  very  conspicuously. 

I  would  hesitate  not  to  express  these 
thoughts,  for  fear  that  by  not  presenting 
liiem  I  would  be  tliought  to  be  a  burning 
advocate  and  zealot  for  tiie  amendment 
that  is  under  consideiation  now.  That  is 
not  my  po^ltlon.  I  wanted  to  uu.ke  that 
clear. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  h.ne  stated,  the 
only  position  I  take  on  tiie  amendment  i> 
iliat  so  far  as  the  amount  i.'^  concerned. 
I  do  not  think  it  i.':,  too  much.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  general  purpo.^e  to  be  achieved 
in  allocating  added  funds  for  the  pur- 
po.-^e  of  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency. 
But  we  do  take  the  risk  of  doing  violence 
to  the  present  approach  of  the  act  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  spoken 
of.  I  think  we  will  just  lake  tiie  amend- 
ment to  conference:  and  if  this  is  the 
Senate's  position.  I  w  ill  .support  the  Sen- 
ulu's  position. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Prcideni.  I  have  no 
desire  lor  a  rollcall  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.^as  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
in  eiu. 

I  mast  say  that  I  look  at  the  question 
differently  from  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hkusk.ai.  He  has  spoken 
against  the  printiple  of  earmarking  a 
certain  percentage  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs.  Howevei.  juvenile  de- 
linquency i»  such  a  critical  part  of  our 
crime  problem  that  I  believe  we  can.  and 
must,  use  LEAA  funds  where  our  great- 
est problem  is.  Our  amendment  allows 
the  Slates  flexibility  to  determine  what 
kinds  of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention, 
iroatment.  and  rehabilitation  programs 
th('.\'  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-ICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  reuiainder  of 
their  lime? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  1  yuUl  b.uk  tile  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  .vield  back  the  rest  of  my 
tune.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  the  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nayii. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  tlie  Senator  Iiom  Maryland  'putting 
the  quesiion  < . 

The  amendment  ■.\a.s  a.urecd  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  messace  in  vriting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Jack  R.  Miller,  of  Iowa,  to 
be  an  associate  jud;e  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  was 
( ommunr-ated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Mniks,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSIST.VNCE 
AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'H.R.  8152 1  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  improve  law- 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BELLMON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  briefly  to 
me?  I  assure  him  that  I  will  take  just  a 
minute, 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President.  I  send 
three  amendments  to  the  desk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendments  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  V.ilhout 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  jjrinied 
in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

Oil  page  52.  iitUT  hue  21  add  liie  ii'Ilowuig 
iiew  .sub.sectiuu: 

"(ii)  The  tiiai  ireatini'U'v'  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to.  nu'dical.  educalion.-il.  social, 
p.=  ychoIOi-'icaI.  and  vi.catioiial  services,  oor- 
rectire  and  pievpsitive  guidance  and  traiii- 
inix.  and  other  rfliabilita'ive  .services  cie- 
siuned  to  protect  the  piiljllc  and  henelit  'he 
addict  by  ehminatin^  his  dependence  on  Ad- 
dicti.'ii!  driij^s  or  by  coiiTuiltiig  his  depetid- 
cnce,  and  li:.->  .-.usceplibUny  to  addiction. 

On  page  :54.  after  tlie  period.  ui.^ert  the  f>il- 
Uiwitiy  new  sentence: 

'Tlie  -Administrator  shall  coordinate  or  as- 
sure coordination  of  the  developn^ent  of  .<;iicli 
L-uidehnes  witii  tlie  Special  Action  Office  For 
Dniu'  .Abuse  Prevention  ". 

On  page  24,  following  line  17,  insert  a  new 
purai^raph: 

I'lie  Iiistiluie  shall  wttliin  not  less  than 
three  years,  foUowint;  enactment  of  this 
Title,  survey  existing;  and  fntnre  per.-onnel 
needs  of  the  Nation  in  the  field  ol  law  eti- 
forcement  and  criminal  justice  and  the  adc- 
(j'l.icv  of  Feciera!.  S'aie  and  local  proi-r.ims  to 
meet  such  needs.  Such  survev  shall  speciti- 
cally  determine  the  eilectiveness  and  sultici- 
enc>  of  the  tiaiiuui;  and  academic  assistance 
prof.  ranis  earned  out  under  this  Title  and  re- 
l.ite  s;uh  juo^rams  to  actual  manpower  and 
traiiilni,'  requiivments  in  the  Inw  enforce- 
meiM  and  criminal  justice  field  In  rarrvin^T 
out  !he  ptovisions  of  this  section,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall  consult  with  and 
make  maxinuim  use  of  statistical  and  other 
related  Information  of  the  Depaitment  of 
Labor   IJcpanniciu  of  Health.  Kducatiini  ,,nd 


We'iiare.  Fedeial.  State  ar.d  local  crimiiiai 
Justice  agencies  atid  other  appropriate  public 
and  private  agencies.  The  Administration 
shall  there.ifter.  within  a  reasonable  time  de- 
velop and  Issue  enidelines.  ba.sed  upon  the 
need  priorities  established  by  the  survev. 
pursuant  to  which  project  grants  for  trainini; 
and  academic  ab.-istance  proi^rains  --hall  be 
iiiude.  ■ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  D  )es  tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  desire  to  have 
tlie  amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ye.s.  I  would  first  like  to 
explain  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  sprak  in  ccneral  support  of 
this  le:;islation  which  extends  and  mi- 
Droves  tiie  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  In  1968.  Congress  set  a 
priority  for  national  crime  control,  a  pri- 
ority for  makina  our  streets  safe  and  our 
liomes  secure.  During  the  intervening 
years  funding  for  this  program  has  been 
dramatically  increased  in  order  to  bring 
abou:  what  we  all  hojjed  would  be  ma- 
jor institutional  reform  in  all  sectors  of 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

Althouiih  tiie  national  crime  rate,  as 
reflected  in  FBI  crime  indices,  declined 
somewliat  in  1972  for  tlie  first  time  m 
many  years,  we  cannot  diminish  our  con- 
cern about  the  deplorable  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  Nation's  courts  and 
ijrisons. 

Although  ir.any  improvements  in  tlie 
LEAA  prop.ram  have  been  incoriwrated 
into  the  bill,  there  Is  much  work  which 
remains  to  be  done  in  improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  major  Federal  anti- 
cri.ne  program. 

I  am  particularly  plen.=ed  that  tlie 
grant-making  process  for  both  the  Fed- 
eral-State block  grants  and  the  State- 
local  protect  grants  has  been  stream- 
lined. Legitimate  complaints  have  been 
made  concerninc  inexcusable  delay  and 
inefficiency  in  putting  LE.^.A  funds  to 
work  in  the  field.  The  bill  mandates 
LE.\.\  to  perform  its  approval  or  disap- 
proval functions  within  90  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  State  plan,  thus  assuring 
both  an  adequate  time  for  meaningful 
consideration  and  ;i  proniin  flow  of  funds 
to  the  States. 

I  am  also  t)kased  to  note  that  recently 
LEA.A  has  undertaken  new  efforts  in  car- 
rying out  its  civil  rights  responsibilities 
The  administration  has  suggested 
strengthening  LE.^.A's  civil  rights  en- 
forcement powers  and  responsibilities. 
These  provisions  parallel  the  language 
cf  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
with  an  added  prohibition  acainst  di.--- 
crimin:;t;on  on  t!ie  basis  of  sex  They  also 
specify  special  procedures  for  enforcing 
those  provisions. 

With  reference  to  the  matchinc:  re- 
quirenients.  I  .>t:-ongly  sujipor:  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  subcommittee  that 
all  non-Federal  match  be  reduced  from 
25  percent  of  total  project  cost  to  10  per- 
cent of  project  cost.  Although  I  continue 
to  be  concerned  about  the  fact  that  not 
enough  Federal  anticrime  funds  under 
the  LE.W  program  are  goln.^  directly  to 
our  urban  areas  where  the  crime  problem 
Is  greatest.  I  am  ciicourai^ed  by  the  fait 
I  hat  duriii;;  fi.-cal  year  1972  State  plan- 
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r.in?  boards  allocated  more  money  than 
ever  before  to  high  crime  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  in- 
volved during  my  career  in  the  Senate  in 
Federal  prosrams  to  refine,  develop  and 
fund  narcotic  treatment,  rehabilitation 
and  prevention  propram.=?  as  an  important 
tool  m  our  efforts  to  control  juvenile  de- 
hnquency  and  criminal  conduct.  I  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  its  deci.sion 
to  reqmre  the  States  to  include  m  their 
apijhcations  lor  part  E  corrections  fund- 
mt;.  plans  for  programs  providing  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  narcotic 
treatment  programs  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions, and  to  require  LEAA  to  i.ssue 
regulations  to  guide  the  States  m  this 
important  area. 

In  looking  back  o\er  the  first  5  years 
of  the  LEAA  program.  I  would  mark  as 
one  of  the  great  disappointments  of  the 
program  the  fact  that  the  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
has  not  achieved  its  original  potential. 
Strong  Federal  leadership  must  come 
from  the  institute  if  we  are  to  have  gen- 
uine reform  of  our  criminal  justice  .sys- 
tem. More  imaginative  use  must  be  made 
of  the  discretionary  grant  programs,  and 
strong,  comprehensive  and  tough-minded 
evaluation  of  all  LEAA  programs  mtist 
be  undertaken. 

Most  important  of  all.  minimum  pro- 
gram standards  for  all  State  block  grants 
must  be  de\eloped.  Unless  national 
standards  are  adpoted  v.hich  are  tied  to 
priority  reform  objectives  in  the  poliro, 
corrections  and  courts  component  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  measure  performance  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  this  regard.  I  would  hope  that 
th  institute  would  imiJlcment  many  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Standards  and  Goals. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  continue  to  e.x- 
press  concern  about  the  fact  that  city 
governments  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  do  not  have  an  adequate  role  in 
the  LEAA  reform  process.  They  are  still 
required  to  approach  State  planning 
agencies  on  an  ad  hoc.  piecemeal  basis 
witliout  being  able  to  establish  their  own 
comprehensive  anticrime  priorities,  I 
would  sup;)o.  t  a  more  responsible  role  in 
this  process  for  our  high  crime  uiban 
areas,  without  altering  or  weaker.ing  the 
function  of  stuiev.ido  jilanning  boards.  I 
believe  that  local  criminal  justice  plans 
.'■hould  be  prejjared  by  local  units  in  the 
aggregate — in  coordination  with  State 
planning  a!:;cncics — and  block  grants 
awarded  to  those  local  go\x-rnments  on 
the  basi.>  of  tho.--e  jilans.  Such  authority 
would  greatly  improve  the  cffu  iency  of 
LEAA  and  allow  for  more  compreheri.'  ive 
planning  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  althouiih  I  support  some 
amendments  to  the  bill  I  ;trongly  suji- 
l.ort  this  legi.-lation  and  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  pa,s  it  expeditiously. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  first 
amendment  is  to  define  ■■treatment'" 
wherever  it  i-  used  in  t!ie  legisl:ition  to 
provide  for  a  more  comprehensive  effort 
toward  solving  liie  jjroolt  m  of  dru"  ;.d- 
diction. 

This  v.ould  be  i-chievcd  by  i)roviding 
for  trestmenl  uhich  controls,  as  well  as 
that  which  terminates,  addiction.  Essen- 


tially, the  use  of  methadone  would  be 
authorized. 

Complete  recovery  of  an  addict  is  not 
always  achieved  by  complete  withdrawal 
from  addictive  drugs.  The  underlying 
cause  of  such  dependence  must  be  elimi- 
nated if  one  vho  has  ceased  to  rely  on 
drugs  is  to  be  able  to  retain  his  inde- 
l-endcnce.  When  a  patient  is  on  a  mcth- 
.idone  maintenance  program,  his  activi- 
ties no  longer  must  be  centered  on  the 
attainment  of  illicit  drugs  to  sujiport  his 
habit,  rather  he  can  channel  his  energies 
in  a  more  constructive  manner  and  lead 
a  more  normal  life,  while  the  basic  rea- 
son for  his  drug  needs  are  being  ex- 
plored. 

This  definition  is  a  refiection  of  con- 
gressional ijolicy  that  narcotic  addicts 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  be 
rehabilitated  and  restored  to  health  for 
the  benefit  of  both  the  individuals  and 
.society,  establish.ed  by  Public  Law  92-420. 
'n-,e  constructive  and  enlightened  broad- 
ened definition  of  treatment  which  per- 
mits the  use  of  methadone — .set  forth  in 
this  amendment — is  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  leadership  of  Senators  McClell.an 
and  Hrusk.^.  Their  leadersliip  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1971  became  the 
cited  public  law  and  for  the  first  time, 
permitted  persons  within  the  purview  of 
th.e  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  be  enrolled  in  methadone  maintenance 
programs  as  an  additional  mode  of  avail- 
i'ble  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  adds  an  im- 
portant new  provision  giving  support  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  nn;- 
conc  treatment  programs  and  facilities 
for  drug  addicts  in  State  and  local  cor- 
rectional systems.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  subcommittee  for  its  lead- 
ership in  this  important  area. 

Public  Law  92-255  gave  to  the  Rpecinl 
Aftion  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
govcrnmentwide  responsibility  for  the 
overall  i)lanning.  policy,  and  coordina- 
tion for  all  Federal  drug  abuse  programs 
relating  to  drug  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, training,  education,  and  research. 
The  legislation  was  predicated  upon  the 
principle  that  antidrug  efforts  located  in 
i:i  different  agencies  must  be  better  co- 
ordinated and  that  the  control  of  drug 
abuse  requires  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated,  long-term  Fed- 
eral strategy. 

The  White  Hou.se  OfBce.  until  recently 
headed  by  Dr.  Jaffe.  and  now  headed  by 
Dr.  Dupont,  has  had  mixed  results  in  at- 
temiUing  to  coordinate  drug  prevention 
activities  in  HEW,  OEO.  VA,  State,  the 
military  departments,  and  in  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  In  the  development  of  drug 
treatment  policy  through  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  LEAA,  I  am  advised  that 
cooperative  relationships  have  already 
been  developed. 

•Mthough  Public  Law  92-255  gave  the 
Director  of  the  Office  statutory  authority 
and  responsibility  for  general  coordina- 
tion of  all  such  Federal  programs,  the 
jnirpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
hlrenglhen  and  formalize  that  relation- 
sliip  by  bringing  the  Dupont  office  into 
tile  process  by  uhidi  the  standards  are 
dfveloped. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  the  Office 


to  be  meaningfully  involved  in  the  de- 
veloiiment  of  drug  programs  in  State  and 
local  prisons  and  detention  facilities 
where  very  little  work  has  been  done.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Public  Law  92-255 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  giving  to 
the  Office  such  a  broad  mandate  to  de- 
velop all  Federal  drug  treatment  policy, 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  supi.-ort  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  was  initially  pa.s.sed.  Congress  i^ro- 
vided  for  a  wide  range  of  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  training  and  educa- 
tion opportunities  for  professionals 
workim;-  in  criminal  justice  agencies.  The 
National  Commission  on  Correctional 
Manpower  and  Training  issued  its  report 
in  1969  and  called  for  major  reform  and 
Federal  legislative  action  in  this  area.  In 
view  of  the  projected  expansion  of  crim- 
inal justice  employees  and  the  lack  of 
quality  curricula  or  training  institutions, 
the  need  was  determined  to  be  quite 
urgent. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  authorized  LEAA 
"to  carry  out  programs  of  academic 
educational  assistance  to  improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement."  Specif- 
ically, the  program,  known  as  the 
law  enforcement  education  program — 
LEEP — provides  for  loan  and  grant 
prorrrams  to  cover  the  tuition  and 
fees — coverage  of  books  was  added  in 
1970 — of  law  enforcement  personnel  en- 
rolled in  approved  undergraduate  or 
graduate  programs. 

In  1970.  the  act  was  amended  to  ex- 
pand LEAA's  educational  development 
and  training  responsibilities.  The  amend- 
ments provide  for  an  internsliij)  program 
to  give  undergraduates  work  experience 
in  criminal  justice  agencies:  a  training 
Ijrogram  in  organized  crime  for  prosecu- 
tors and  a  regional  program  of  training 
workshops.  The  LEEP  program  accounts 
for  roughly  95  percent  of  the  budcet  of 
the  manpower  division  of  LEAA.  In  1972, 
it  was  funded  at  $29  million,  up  from 
S6.5  million  in  1969.  It  operates  through 
grants  made  directly  to  participating  in- 
stitutions for  financial  assistance  to 
qualified  students.  In  fi.scal  year  1971.  894 
institutions  participated  in  the  program. 
I  enthusiastically  support  this  program. 

One  criticism  of  the  LEEP  program 
ha=  been  it.s  neglect  of  criminal  justice 
agencies  other  than  the  police.  In  fiscal 
year  1971.  of  the  60.516  persons  who  pa  - 
ticipaled  in  the  LEEP  program,  almost 
50.000  were  police.  I  would  hope  that  a 
more  equitable  participation  for  other 
Iirofessionals  could  be  developed. 

Also.  LEAA  has  not  develoi^ed  man- 
iwwer  projections  for  the  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies  or  attempted  to  measure  the 
extent  or  quality  of  existing  training 
resources  in  relationshijj  to  the  demand 
for  such  training.  No  priorities  which  aim 
at  improvement  of  institutional  cai)abil- 
ities  for  reform  at  the  local  level  have 
been  developed. 

The  purpose  of  my  third  amendment 
is  to  redress  this  failing.  It  would  require 
the  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  to  un- 
dertake a  detailed  national  survey  of 
criminal  justice  personnel  need.s  and  to 
relate  the  LF.'^A  programs  to  those  actual 
manj^ower  and  training  requirements.  It 
would    further    require    LEAA    to    issue 
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guidelines  whi'^h  \".ould  estab'.ish  priori- 
ties for  the  LEEP  and  other  criminal  jus- 
tice manpower  programs. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  take  these  amendments 
to  conference.  I  know  of  nothing  wrong 
with  them,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey".  All  time  on  these  amend- 
ments has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  ag'"eeing  to  the 
amendments  of  tiie  Senator  from  New 
York  1  Mr.  J.wits  i  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  de-^k  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  ie;^d  a- 
follows: 

On  page  34.  following  lino  4  i-iscrl  \l\f  fol- 
lowing : 

(11)  ■■Provides  for  .iccm-atr  atif!  complete 
monitoring  of  the  progress  and  improve- 
niem  of  the  correctional  sv.stem.  Such  nioni- 
toiing  .shall  incliicie  rate  oi  prr^oncr  reha- 
bilitation ar.d  rates  of  renUiM.sni  in  com- 
parison with  previous  ptTforinnnre  of  the 
Slate  or  local  correctional  ,  ystenis  and  cur- 
rent performance  of  other  state  and  local 
jin.son  systems  not  included  ,ii  'his  program." 

(12)  ••provides  that  .-tate  and  local  govern- 
ments shall  siibmit  stich  annual  reports  as 
the  Administrator  mav  require." 

On  page  31.  line  25,  following;  ihe  word 
■'State'  'insert  the  fijUowiiiL':  "or  local  gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  mv 
amendment  would  simiMy  provide  a 
means  of  finding  out  which  correctional 
techniques  efTectively  reduce  recidivism 
and  which  ones  are  not  effective. 

One  of  the  principal  ijioblems  with 
present  efforts  to  reduce  crime  in  this 
country  is  that  we  do  \\o\  know  accu- 
rately which  ajjproach  to  correcting  a 
lawbreaker  works  and  which  does  not. 

The  fact  is  that  if  every  State  had 
the  dollars  to  comiiletely  restructure  and 
lestaff  its  correctional  .system  no  one 
would  know  how  to  do  the  job  with  as- 
.-urance  of  obtaining  desired  results. 

Recognizing  this  need,  on  February  8. 
1971.  I  introduced  S  662.  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  develoi)ment  and  reform  of 
penal  and  correctional  systems.  Part  E 
of  H.R.  8152  as  amended  encompasses 
this  same  conceiH.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  and  believe  thi.-;  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  tlie  right  direction. 

However,  to  accomplish  the  needed  re- 
sult a  provision  needs  to  be  added  to 
make  certain  that  a  .system  of  cataloging 
and  evaluating  results.  Unle-s  we  have 
a  means  of  niuimg  ou;  what  works  in 
recidivism,  we  will  never  make  progress. 

This  Nation  is  guilty  of  carrying  on 
correctional  programs  whicli  still  have 
tiieir  foundations  laid  in  tiic  past.  The 
same  b:i-ic  staff:s  are  carrying  on  the 
same  basic  programs  in  the  .same  basic 
.-tructures  as  were  used  at  the  turn  ol 
liie  century. 

The  need  to  find  out  tiie  makeui)  of 
-taff.  the  kind  of  pio_i.;rani  and  the  type 
of  institution  that  can  successfully,  ef- 
icctivcly  and  permanently  turn  law- 
bieakers  into  piroductive  law-abiding 
I  '.'  vns. 


Thi'  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 
It  is  well  to  restructure  the  national 
correctional  system — unfortunately  we 
do  not  now  know  how  this  should  be 
done.  My  amendment  provides  an  accu- 
rate means  of  finding  out  which  ap- 
proach gets  the  best  results  and  for 
ni'iklng  this  information  generally  avail- 
able to  interested  per.>ons. 

The  amendment  includes  a  .second  part 
which  will  make  it  clear  that  both  State 
and  local  governments  are  eligible  for 
grants  under  section  E. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  di.-cus.sed  thi- 
amendment  with  both  the  ranking  mi- 
nority number  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  I  believe  they  h.nvc  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
hapjiy  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BELL.MON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  tlie  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back 
Tiie   question    is   on   agreeing  to   the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Bellmon  i  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Several  Senators  addres-ed  tlie  Chair 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.^vlvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
uifnit.     I     have     two    ratiier     technical 

amendments  at  the  desk 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  i)io  tempore.  The 
Chair  was  going  to  recognize  tiie  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  one  or  two 
questions  that  I  should  like  to  a.sk.  but 
I  would  be  hapi)v  to  defer  to  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  'Mr.  Scott >. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  yiold  to  the  Senator,  so 
tliat  he  can  a'<k  his  questions. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yieldnm 
to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  or  two  brief 
questions.  I  was  very  hajjpy  to  see  that 
the  cominittee  embodied  in  tlie  bill  the 
substance  of  S.  17f»6.  a  bill  which  I  had 
introduced  earlier  tins  vcar.  to  author- 
ize grunts  to  interstate  re.;ional  m.etrc- 
poliian  couiiiil.-  for  jjlanning  in  law  en- 
forcement, Tiie  bill  will  help  to  alleviate 
the  inoblems  of  metropolitan  crime  ar.d 
will  make  it  ea^-lcr  for  the  inior.-tate  re- 
gional inetropc'litan  councils  to  obtain 
funds  for  interstate  plannng, 

I  have  some  questions  so  as  to  make 
it  clear  as  we  aiiproach  enforcement  of 
the  bill  — which  I  have  discus.sed  with 
th.e  mana';er  of  the  bill— first,  is  it  con- 
temi^laied  that  the  mone.vs  to  facilitate 
law  enfoivement  and  criminal  justiic 
planning  by  inicrstale  councils  of  gov- 


ernments and  planning  agencies  are  to 
come  from  pai  l  C  15  percent  discretion- 
ary funds? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  iMr  M.atiji.^s'. 
in  answer  to  his  questions — did  he  iiose 
t^vvo  questions,  or  one? 

Mr.  M.ATHI.'\S.  I  only  jjosed  one  ques- 
tion Second,  would  funds  still  be  avail- 
able from  the  States  out  of  part  C  non- 
discretionary  funds  if  .several  States 
tho'.ight  it  advisable  to  contribute  to  a 
project  by  an  interstate  planning 
a'-'CT.f  y'.' 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Such  funds  v.ould  be 
available  for  iho.-^c  purposes  and  under 
t!io  e  conditions, 

Mr.  M.^THIAS,  I  appreciate  that  as- 
surance from  tiie  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the 
langua.ce  here,  that  doubt  has  been 
resolved. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Sen;itor  from  Maryland  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  tlie 
language  in  the  amendment  wa^  neces- 
sary as  it  was  thought  that  the  pre.-ent 
language  of  the  act  was  sufficient  for  the 
jjurpo.se.  However,  without  getting  into 
it  in  more  detail,  let  me  say  that  this  i.■^ 
an  explicit  way  to  describe  what  we  be- 
lieve might  bo  subject  to  an  uncertain 
interpretation. 

In  that  connection  I  ask  unanimou.-. 
consent.  Mr.  President,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rfcord  a  short  statement  on  thi.> 
point,  including  a  table  showing  ihe 
source  and  the  availability  ol  funds  un- 
der these  conditions. 

There  beincr  no  obiection.  ti:e  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  aniendnieiiT 
No.  248,  .section  301  (l)i  (10)  deserve.-  particu- 
lar attention  This  amendmeiit  wov.ld  au- 
thorize funding  of  interstate  metropolitan 
ro-ional  planning  unit,s  and  incorpor.it r--.  the 
principles  of  S  1796  Jntrodticed  by  Senator 
Mathias  This  amendment  places  the  ainhor- 
ny  to  make  grants  for  intemtte  regiona; 
planning  units  under  Part  C  which  we  be- 
lieve will  ,idd  greater  ne.\itaility  in  fundiii- 
By  a.illiori^uij:  the  funding  oi  interstate 
metrnpo'.itnn  planning  councils  from  both 
block  and  discretionary  fnnd  sources,  I.EA,\ 
can  assure  attention  to  the  priorities  fv.>r  rn. 
opct.Ttive  etlort^i  v.hich  is  a  part  ol  tlii*  bii; 
and  tiie  House  bill.  It  will  also  assure  thfi! 
tiie  luier.st.ite  uniis  will  not  be  in  competi- 
tion with  each  State's  own  planinng  units  fi.r 
•sfune  platuiiiiK  dollars  The  danger  ol  dupli- 
cation of  eiTon.s  and  proliferation  of  plaii- 
ni'ii;  nnils  will  be  minimized  ill  that  ca.l; 
S-atv-  can  see  that  the  interst..re  efTotts  are 
cooidintted   wiiii  its  own  plasmini;  elTorSs 


C'>^!^\Rt^ 
:MArni\s  amendmkni  .s    iTyii 
Prorii-k>n 
.•\nirnds  Part  B  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol  and  Sale  Stioeis  Act   by    adding  a  new 
scrtion   206   whuh   aulhori/e.s  gr.tius   to  or- 
patu/alions  coinposed  or  i)ri'dotii!nar.tly  com- 
pasod    of    local    elected   otiicials   within    any 
interstate    inctropohtan    area    for    thf    piir- 
pi».se    of    interstate    reitioaal    pl.in.iiiijt    a'ld 
cuoidinat  ion 


.•\niouni  iif  cram  not  to  exceed  yi)  per  len- 
liim  OI   expense-;    I'unds  to  he  .'llo,  ..led   !'., 


.^Mt  NuMi  .vr  NO.  24.1  lo  n  R  ai.-.a 
Provif.ou 
Amends  P.:rt  C  of  the  Omnibus  Cnuie  Ci-n- 
trol   and  Safe  Streets  Act   liy  nddiiit:  a  new 
par::graph   ilO)    to  section  SOlibi.  'This  ai:- 
thori/.rs  the  State  and  LE.AA  to  make  gran-s 
for   the  est.ibltshment   of   iitterstate  metro- 
politan regional   planning   units   to  prepan 
and  cix->rdinaic  plans  of  State  and  local  t-'^^  - 
ernments  and   agencies   concerned   with   re- 
gional   pl.mnint;    I'Jr    nietropoUt.m    areas 
Ariounts  and  Match 
ruder  Tan   C  such  grant   will  n.-l   exceed 
t'O  pit  .i"  turn  of  l"'e  espen.*Ci-    No  pro\_sii>:. 
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COMPAHISiJN- 

M^THtAS  AMiMDMENT  s.  noc — Continued 

^l/;ioi(/i.'s  and  inaUh — Continued 

the    Admniistration    accordini;    to    relative 

:ieeUs  and  popul.itiun  of  an  interstate  area 

but  no  less  than  $25  000. 


Source  of  Fiintl^ 
Sots  forth  specific  authorization  of  $1,500.- 
COo  FY  74  and  «2, 000,000  FY  75  and  FY  7G. 


-Continued 

amfndfnt  no.  2-iB  TO  n.R.  B1S2 — Continued 
Amounts  and  match — Continued 
for  specific  amounts  for  metropolitan  plan- 
ning units.  The  basic  criteria  wotild  be  need 
RT,  shown  by  the  size  of  jurisdiction,  nature 
of  interstate  problems,  etc. 

Source  of  Funds 
Sir.ce  Fart  C  is  amended,  both  State  block 
f  r.'.nt  and  LEAA  discretionary  grants  are  po- 
tential fund  sources.  Under  both  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  bill  and  the  House  bill 
priority  must  be  given  to  these  types  of  ef- 
forts. 


Mr.  MATHI.\S.  I  th.u.k  the  di.'-tin- 
tui.'-hLd  Senator  Iioiu  Kebiaska,  "Wilh 
his  usual  precision,  he  has  made  it  e.\- 
plictt  ami  removed  any  ambiguity. 

Mr.  HRUSK.A.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distint'UL-jhcd  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  ills  leadership  in  this  cJTort. 

AMFNDMFNTS    KO.    2,';0    AND    200 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pcnn.^ylvania.  Mr. 
Pre:ider.t,  I  call  uj)  two  amendments 
uhich  are  at  the  desk.  No.  289  and  No. 
290,  and  a.sk  for  their  immediate  con- 
sideration. I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc.  The  clerk  will  state 
tlie  two  amendment.-. 

The  assistant  legi.^laMve  clerk  rrad  as 
fellows: 

On  page  4,  line  16,  after  tho  word  "exert:- 
tre  '   add   the   words   "and   ]e<jislative  '. 

On  pai--e  54.  line  3,  delete  the  word  "an- 
muil".  insertinj.'  m  lieu  thereof  tlie  word 
"quadrennial"  and  at  hue  fi.  aftor  the  word 
"e.iti.",  iii--.erl  tlie  word  "fov.rth". 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn\vh  aiua.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, amendment  No.  289  would  clarify 
that  the  comijO'-ition  of  re-iional  plan- 
ninR  units  under  section  20.1'ai  of  tlie 
bill  as  amended,  be  comiin^ed  of  a  major- 
ity of  elected  ofScials  representing  E;Pn- 
eral  punvcse  local  t'oveinment.  The  sub- 
stitute amendment  appears  to  limit  sue  li 
elected  otticials  to  executive  officials, 
such  as  mayors  and  county  executives, 
whereas  my  amendment  would  broaden 
it  to  inclutie  local  let:r-lati\e  officials  such 
a.s  city  counciJmen  and  county  ccmmi,-- 
Srior.crs  or  supervisors  on  thesf^  regional 
units. 

The  provision  in  the  s;;b.-tilute  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  insure  ade- 
quate reijre-entatlon  of  local  elected  ex- 
ecutives on  these  hoc'rds  to  insure  that 
such  officials  who  ha\e  o'crall  respon.si- 
bility  for  coordmatint;  ciiminal  ju.'-ticc 
or  crime  rrevcntion  liioi^rams  with  other 
pro(iranjs  beunr  earned  cAit  in  then-  jur- 
isdictions Would  be  meiiiunylully  involv- 
ed in  regional  p'laiit.nit'  a'ld  priority  set- 
tint'  affcctinti  their  juiisdklions. 

However,  the  number  of  1o''p1  elected 
fxoiutives  is  limited.  By  bioadeninL'  the 
repre'-entation  to  local  elected  le(.'islative 
ofricials  t!ie  same  pinpo'^e  will  be 
achieved.  The^c  official  are  elected  by 
the  people,  and  they,  along  with  local 
elected  executives,  have  a  responsibility 
lor  criminal  justice  a.s  well  as  other  pro- 
trams  beintr  carried  out  by  (.cner;:l  jiur- 
pose  local  governments, 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  v,  i'  h  to  -^peak  in 
sui)port    of    Amendment    No.    290.    to 


change  section  670,  which  requires  tlie 
Attorney  General  to  .<^ubmit  to  the  Pre,si- 
tient  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
Federal  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  assistance  activities. 

The  amendment  would  chancre  the 
present  reeiuirement  of  reporting'  annu- 
ally to  a  retjuirement  that  the  report  be 
made  once  every  4  years. 

The  Attorney  General's  first  such  re- 
port was  L^sued  on  September  1  of  last 
year. 

It  was  an  extraordinarily  comprehen- 
sive, thorough,  and  detailed  book  of  811 
pnges. 

I'lie  rei)ort  was  of  such  excellence,  and 
so  filled  with  facts,  that  I  believe  it  serves 
as  a  benchmark  for  all  future  reports  on 
this  subject. 

It  was  the  first  comprehensive  report 
ever  compiled  of  all  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  activities,  and 
contained  detailed  accounts  of  the  work 
in  the'^e  fieleis  by  37  P'ederal  departments 
and  afjencies. 

Tlie  compilation  of  the  report  was  an 
exhaustive  undertaking,  reeiuiring  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  time  for  research 
and  writing,'  by  each  of  37  departments 
and  agencies  involved. 

The  report  serves  now  as  the  staiifiard. 
detailed  reference  work  in  this  field  oi 
Federal  activity.  The  areas  of  specific  re- 
sijonsibility  will  be  updated  each  year  m 
tiie  normal  cour.'^e  of  events  by  the  37 
departments  and  agencies  in  their  regu- 
lar annual  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President. 

It  wouiei  be  needles.sly  expensive  and 
time  consuming  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  recompile  this  information 
every  single  year. 

I  feel  the  Congre.'^s  should  not  im))ose 
ujion  any  Federal  agency  reejuiremcnts 
to  undertake  activities  that  might  be 
considered  wasteful  or  mere  duiilication. 

The  facts  eit«d  in  the  first  Attorney 
General's  report,  which  was  distributed 
to  some  20.000  persons  and  institutions, 
are  still  valid  and  complete.  I  am  not 
s;i,TLesting  there  is  no  need  for  sut  h  le- 
porfs  in  the  future.  I  am  sug-zestinp. 
rather,  that  in  the  inteie.-ts  of  economy 
ar.d  effiriency  that  there  be  lonpfr  in- 
tcivals  between  submission  of  such  re- 
ports. Under  the  terms  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  next  report  would  be  i.ssued  in 
October  1976, 

This  is  a  realistic  period  of  time  in 
v.uich  to  expect  sufficient  changes  in  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  .justice  activi- 
ties to  warrant  a  new,  comprehensive  de- 
scription and  report — under  one  cover — 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  President,  and  to 
the  people. 


I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ments No.  289  and  No.  290. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendments,  and  I  yield  back  tlie 
remainder  of  my  lime. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  PiCMdent,  I  wish 
to  take  this  oi)ix)rtunity  to  support 
amendment  No.  290  to  change  a  report- 
ing recaurenient  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  De))artment  of 
Justice  must  pieiiare  a  detailed  study  of 
nil  Federal  lav;  enforcement  and  cnminrd 
.iu-.(i"e  activitic,  throughout  the  Federal 
Government  every  year. 

Tills  i.-^  an  important  activity,  and  it  is 
equally  imi^ortant  that  the  pubjic  be  well 
inforincci  on  the  nature  and  jirogress  of 
tiiesc  efforts. 

Hov.cvcr.  t!ic  requirement  that  this  re- 
port be  written  and  published  every  year 
is  excessive.  Of  course,  it  can  be  done. 
However,  the  C|Ue.stion  is  v.hether  that 
v,-ould  be  a  v.ojilr.vhile  effort.  I  believe 
no; . 

I  tlii?!k  w?  sivuld  n-'it  liVirca^n  a  Federal 
agency  with  a  specific  as'igrmient  that 
consumes  money  and  staff  time  unless  it 
is  entirely  v.-.irranted  by  a  need. 

There  was,  v.ithout  doubt,  a  genuine 
demand  from  the  information  that  was 
contained  in  the  Attorney  General's  first 
report.  I  am  ecjually  convinced  that  a  re- 
port on  the  criminal  justice  support  pro- 
grams four  ye.irs  hence  will  be  equally 
worthwhile. 

Hov.  ever,  I  can  see  no  need  for  a  report 
every  12  months,  and  I  therefore  ask  my 
colleagues  to  lend  tlvjlr  ov,n  suj.iiort  to 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  v.'ere  agreed  tn. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Mr. '  President,  I 
.send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will   be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readin;: 
of  the  amendment  be  d;.- iiensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered:  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  tlie  Rrcor.D. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pare  40.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out 
"and  the  Ccmptrvllcr  Cleneral  of  the  United 
States.". 

On  paj-c  40,  line  18,  .strike  the  word  "their" 
and  insert  in  lieu  tliercof  tlie  word  "its". 

On  pare  4(1,  following  line  22,  in.sert  the 
following  now  subpiiratrraph: 

"(p)  Tl'.e  CoiTipt roller  General  of  the  Unitp.! 
States,  or  any  of  his  dttly  aiitliori/ed  rep- 
rescnta'ivrs,  shall,  tintil  the  expiration  ot 
tliree  years  after  tlic  coinpU'tifii  of  tlie  pro- 
pram  or  project  with  whieh  the  a.ssistanco 
IS  used,  have  access  for  tlie  ptirpose  of  at;ciii 
and  exaini!iation  to  any  bo\jks,  documcnt^ 
paper.',  and  records  of  recipients  of  Federal 
assistance  luuier  this  title  which  in  the 
opinion  of  t!ie  Comptrcller  General  may  be 
related  or  pertinent  to  the  prants.  contracts 
sulx'ontracts-,  ."lubgrants,  or  other  arrangc- 
11.1  HIS  reierred  to  \inder  tins  title." 

On  paee  40.  line  2:5,  stike  "(c)  "  and  redesig- 
ii,;'t.  a.s  "(d)  ", 

Mr,  MrCLFLLAN.  Mr,  FrcMdent.  in 
sui^jjort  of  the  amendment,  the  purpose  ol 
tlie  amendment  is  to  set  out  m^'re  clearly 
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the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  make  audits  and  examinations  of 
the  programs  authorized  imder  this  act. 

It  is  a  technical  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  requesting  this 
language. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  iJrinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

COMPTROIL?R       GF..\I:F:a1         I'F        -vwi 

United  States. 

M'axltinglon.  D  C    M(i;i  'J.  197  ;. 
Hon.  James  O.  Easti.an;) 

Chairman,  Connnittcr  on  l'",-  Jiuf.cidn/- 
U.S.  Senate. 
DKAtt  Mr.  CHAinMAN:  Ii  ha-  com?  to  ottr 
aueiition  that  S.  12.'}4.  f»:id  Conitre.'^s.  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Omniljus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Street.s  Act  oi  lii68,  a.-. 
amended,  to  provide  for  special  law  '•■iiforcc- 
ment  revenue  sharin;^.  has  been  referred  to 
yotir  Committee.  We  are  concerned  in  par- 
ticular wilh  proposed  section  5r2(bi  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  review  by  thi-  Office 
in  tlie  following  terms: 

"The  Comptroller  General  of  tlie  United 
States  is  authorized  to  make  review-'  of  tlie 
work  as  done  by  the  Attorney  General  the 
State  governments,  and  the  units  of  local 
government  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  compliance  and  operations 
under  this  title." 

Wliile  under  exi.-^ting  law  wc  have  access 
to  the  bCKiks.  records,  etc.,  of  the  Department 
oi  Justice,  the  above-quoted  provi-iioii  doc<- 
not  adequately  autliori/e  acce.s.-;  to  the  rec- 
ords of  recipients  of  Federal  assistance  un- 
der such  title.  Without  such  riccess.  we  can- 
not evaluate  compliance  and  operations  as 
required.  Therefore  we  stiugest  for  the  Com- 
mittee's consideration  llie  follow  iiit;  sentence 
to  be  added  to  section  ,^)1-Jibi  : 

"The  Comptroller  General  of  ilie  ttioted 
Slates,  or  any  of  his  duly  atnliorized  repre- 
sentatives, shall,  until  the  expir.iiion  of  tiiree 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  proL^ani  or 
project  with  which  the  as.Jstunce  is  trsed, 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination  to  any  books,  dornment-,  papers 
and  records  of  recipients  oi  Foder.il  a:s.sisl- 
ance  under  this  title  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Comptroller  General  n./ty  be  related  or 
pertinent  to  the  grants,  coniracis.  subcon- 
tracts, subgrants,  or  other  arrani/emems  re- 
ferred to  under  this  title  ' 
Sincerely  yours, 

EtMfP.    H.    SlA.MS. 

Comptroller  General  ol  liie  United  Stales, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

COM.MVNITY    SERVICF    (ilUCtTlS    mfXlRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  its  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  the  Senate  grapples  again  with 
one  of  the  most  persistently  vexing 
problems  of  .society;  that  is,  the  proper 
enforcement  of  its  Laws  and  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  role  hi  that  process. 

The  hard  questions  of  crime  control 
and  justice  have  been  asked  in  recent 
years  by  the  American  peojjle  in  their 
tittempts  to  come  to  grijjs  with  a  prob- 
lem that  threatens  the  viability  of  a 
free  and  open,  yet  secure,  society.  We 
mu.st  seek  methods  of  controlling  crimi- 
nal activity  that  will  not  seem  oi)pres- 
sive  or  authoritative  to  the  general  com- 
munity. Responsive  government  must 
seem  an  extension  of  a  .shared  spirit  of 


concern  within  the  community  instead 
of  a  strictly  external  mechaiii.sm  of  con- 
trol. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  especially  hope- 
ful about  one  particular  program  in  lo- 
cal law-enforcement  efforts— the  com- 
nninity  service  officer  program.  It  is  a 
program  designed  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  local  Clime  control  while  also 
contributing  to  the  im)Jio\emen(  ol 
police-community  relations. 

This  program,  allowing  tlte  funcimr 
of  grants  for  community  service  oififcrs. 
was  authorized  by  an  amendment  to 
title  I  of  thi.-.  act  that  I  was  privileged 
to  introduce  in  1968.  That  amendment. 
adopted  into  law  and  pait  of  the  present 
legislation,  specifies  that  grants  might 
be  approved  for: 

Tlic  recruiting,  orgaui/.atlon.  training  and 
education  of  community  service  officers  w 
serve  with  and  assist  loc-.l  and  state  law  eii- 
forcemcnt  and  criminal  jusijce  a;;encies  in 
the  disciiarge  of  iheir  duties  tlirotish  .such 
activities  as  recruiting:  improvement  o; 
poiice-coiiimunity  relations  and  grievance 
resolution  ntochanisms;  community  pairoi 
ac-iviiie.s.:  encouraseir.ent  of  nciglihcrhooc! 
panicipaiion  in  crime  prevention  and  pub- 
lic safely  efforts;  and  other  activities  de- 
signed to  improve  police  capabilities,  ptihli. 
saleiy  and  ;h"  '.bjpc'ives  of  this  section. 

Subject  of  course  to  the  api>roval  of 
the  local  government  or  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  agencies. 

The  amendment  was  a  respon.se  to  a 
clear  need  for  an  initiative  in  that  area. 
Such  a  program  was  recommended  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  1967  and  a  nearly  identical 
proposal  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  in  1968. 

The  essence  of  the  concept  is  that 
particular  attention  should  be  directed 
to  those  areas  and  those  .segments  of  our 
society  v.hich  arc  the  most  .seriou.sly  af- 
fected by  crime,  especially  the  densel.v 
populated,  dpterinrating  sections  of  our 
inner  cities. 

It  is  in  these  areas  that  relations  be- 
tween the  community  and  the  police  are 
notoriously  strained  and  have,  in  too  re- 
cent memory,  tragically  erupted  into 
street  violence.  It  is  liere  tliat  su.spicion 
and  hostility  rather  than  confidence  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day. 

My  amendment  in  1968  was  an  effort 
to  emphasize  to  local  government  the 
inadequacy  of  crime  control  efforts  in 
urban  communities  and  to  suggest  that 
the  problem  was  partially  structural  in 
nature.  Specifically,  there  is  a  basic 
weakness  whenever  law  enforcement  is 
simply  superimposed  on  a  community 
rather  than  appearing  to  the  people  as 
a  natural  reflection  of  their  own  com- 
munity concerns, 

The  community  service  officer  program 
addres.sed  this  problem  by  creating  a  link 
between  the  community  and  the  police 
in  the  person  of  the  community  service 
officer.  In  addition  to  performing  many 
of  the  regular  police  functions,  the  com- 
munity service  officer  provides  a  special 
and  critical  understanding  of  his  own 
community.  The  program  helps  to  mini- 
mize the  negativism  and  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  adversary  relationship.  Law 
enforcement  then  truly  becomes  a  part 
of  the  community,  a  service  in  the  purest 


sense:  and  the  enlarged  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  police  will  itself  iiKrea.se 
the  effectiveness  of  local  crime  control 
in  that  a  highly  constructive  partner- 
sliip  evolves. 

I  vrould  like  to  refer  my  colleagues  to 
the  May  10.  1968.  RceoRD  in  which  I 
elaborated  certain  asiiects  of  the  luo- 
gram  as  I  then  hoiked  it  would  evolve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  be  print cei  at  this 
point  in  the  Re(of:i). 

The  PRESIDING  OI-FICER    Without 
objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  relate  .si)ecifically  the  experience 
of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  wilh  a  com- 
munity service  officer  program.  In  a  Ut- 
ter to  me  dated  April  24,  1972.  Jerris 
I.r^onard.  then  Administrator  of  the 
LFA.\.  wrote  about  the  program 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimof.-  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Leonards  letter  be  luinted 
at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Wiiiiout 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  2.' 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
read  briefly  from  his  letter  at  this  time: 
-Mthough  .all  of  the  community  relation.- 
programs  have  not  been  as  succe.s.-ful  as  you 
or  I  would  hope.  I  would  like  to  give  vou  a 
report  on  a  current  program  in  Mmnertpolis 
winch  is  quite  successful.  Tlie  Minneapolis 
Police  Department  was  awarded  $12l>.455  bv 
lE.A.^  in  FY  1970  to  operate  a  communitv 
.service  ollicer  recnutmeiii  and  training  pro- 
gram. 

7his  particular  program  has  helped  to  pro- 
vide positive  feedback  to  and  from  the  mi- 
nority communities  and  has  aided  in  tiie  dt- 
velopment  of  a  meaningful  effort  by  tiie  Po- 
lice Department  to  bring  minoriiy  meinbers 
into  the  police  force. 

Further,  according  to  Deputy  Chief 
Eugene  W.  Wil.son  of  the  Minneapolis 
Police  Department: 

As  project  director  of  the  grant.  I  can  state 
unequivocally  tliat  the  Community  Servue 
Otlicers  Program  has  benefitted  the  Minneap- 
olis Police  Dejianment  a.s  well  as  the  cadet 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice,  established 
under  the  LEAA  authorization  in  1968 
has  prepaied  summaries  of  a  sampling 
of  iJiojects  made  i^ossible  by  the  com- 
munity .service  officer  provisions  of  the 
LEA.^  legislation  I  beheve  the  summaiies 
are  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  broad 
legislative  approach  that  the  Congress 
took  in  1968.  We  suggested  in  a  genera! 
manner  the  response  that  local  govern- 
ments might  make  to  the  problem  of  im- 
proving police  community  relations:  and. 
as  indicated  m  the  National  Institute 
summaries,  the  local  agencies  responded 
flexibly,  accordinu  to  their  special  situa- 
tion and  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pro.iect  summaries  deahiu; 
wilh  community  bcr\ice  officers  and  re- 
lated concepts  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion 01  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit  3.  > 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  PrcMdent.  related 
programs  have  been  developed  in  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee.  Wa.shington.  DC , 
Sacramento.  Boston.  Las  Vegas.  Denver. 
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Portland.   Honolulu,  Dcs  Moines.   Iowa, 
Dayton.  Ohio,  and  numerous  other  cities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  questions  of  com- 
nuinity  relations  are  difficult  ones.  Not  all 
programs  have  or  can  enjoy  the  success 
of  the  one  in  Minneapolis;  but  this  shows 
once  again  the  wisdom  in  the  principle  of 
maintaining  the  greatest  discretion  at 
the  local  level  where  the  problems  are 
most  clearly  perceived. 

It  is  the  Federal  role  to  provide  selec- 
tive supplemental  funds  and  sometimes 
to  suggest  approiJriate  uses  of  those 
fluids.  This  was  our  purpose  in  permit- 
ting funding  of  community  service  offi- 
cers. In  the  years  since  the  pas.^age  of  the 
1968  legi.slation.  the  wisdom  of  our  ac- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
periences of  many  of  our  Nation's  cities. 

But  while  substantial  progress  has  been 
made,  the  problem  of  unsatisfactory 
policy-community  relations  remains 
urgent;  and  the  fimding  for  community 
service  officer  programs  under  title  I, 
part  C  of  this  legislation  remarns  a  valu- 
able resource  to  local  government. 

The  provision  for  the  community  serv- 
ice officer  funds  is  maintained  as  origi- 
nally adopted  in  the  House-passed  bill 
to  revise  and  extend  the  LEAA  author- 
ization iH.R.  81321  and  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  248  that  is  bcuig  offered 
as  a  substitute  to  the  Hou,,e  bill. 

I  wish  to  suggest  today  lh;it.  on  the 
b.Tsis  of  our  experience  thus  far,  tlic  pro- 
gram merits  your  continued  supi>ort. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
comnumity  service  officer  provisions  are 
being  maintained  in  the  LEAA  legisla- 
tion arid  I  am  hoix>iul  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  of  asr-istaiicc  to  local  crime 
control  efforts. 

E.v;:u:;t  Vr^  i 

The  comniui.ity  servir-r  oifitcr  is  a  police 
B^vistaiit  or  ptilice  airte.  Ho  should  be  cpiali- 
i.ed  in  capability,  nio'.ivatifoi,  and  mtogrity 
fi.r  police  a-'i^taiice  vvc  rk.  and  be  froni  the 
locality  ot  the  police  unit  v.ith  whi'h  he 
server.  He  .should  be  a  reprr'^entative  niem- 
ber  of  the  community  he  will  serve  in  eth- 
!.:c  orii,'in  ar.d  economic  status.  He  may  lack 
forinai  retiuireineiu,s  for  regular  police  qnali- 
l;c.»tioi-s,  sucii  as  a  higli  silio<,l  degree  or  a 
spo!leb.'3  arre.st  record. 

H;s  service  -liOTild  be  ;earfd  to  er.aljlc  him 
to  tpialify  lor  re^-nlar  polire  .status,  In  most 
cri'^es-. 

As  a  part  of  t'le  ghefto  the  cfimmvuiity 
service  otti'er  would  have  a  mca.sure  of  under- 
staiidm;;  of  s-'hetKj  problems  that  could  never 
be  acquired  IjV  an  out.  ider.  He  w(.uld  be  an 
agent  for  llje  pt' pie  if  the  central  city  as 
mu'Ji  aj  for  the  poli'c  He  would  provide  a 
v.ta!  !l!:k  a  brldi:e-  for  cr,rnmunicatlon.  He 
v  fi'ild  help  traii'-latp  the  concepts  of  one  so- 
ciety to  the  other  While  perfr.rminf-  hi<?  Ijasic 
ta.sks.  he  could  prijvide  tl.e  kinds  of  non- 
police  services  tliat  pcdice  normally  perform 
oiiihide  tiie  t;helto.  but  rareiy  have  the  man- 
;,..-.ver  to  provide  m  ti;e  ulietto.  'riii:i  uould, 
by  the  v.ay,  free  ^e^■lUar  poli'.en.en  for  the 
vcrv  demanding  traditional  police  functions. 

The  unifrrmcd  T  at  lea;t  readily  Identifi- 
aijle  commtiiiity  .sprvii^e  fi.ticer,  while  i;ot  pos- 
sesslnt-^  full  law-enforcement  powers  or  car- 
rying arm.-;  thouu'li  frequently  equipped  with 
a  2-way  radio  link  to  police  headfpiarlcrs. 
would  l)e  available  to  a^.si.it  precinct  level  luie 
oificers  Hi  their  regular  patrol  and  liivef,ti^:a- 
tive  work.  Ihey  would  work  closely  with 
other  uiiiformed  and  nomimformed  police 
pcrsoniiel  to  keep  open  valuable  lines  of  com- 
munication to  and  from  the  ghetto  com- 
munities They  would  inform  the  oIDcers  witli 


whom  they  work  of  the  culture,  attitudes, 
and  institutions  of  the  community.  They 
would  also  inform  the  community  of  the  at- 
titudes and  concerns  of  the  police  depart- 
ments. 

Community  service  officers,  in  addition  to 
continuing  tlieir  education  with  tlie  aim  of 
becoming  full-fledged  police  officers,  will 
make  a  si^jnificant  contribtUion  to  a  develop- 
ment of  l:etter  police-community  relations. 
Indeed,  their  very  presence  in  the  commu- 
nity will  symbolize  a  quickening  relationship 
between  the  pi  lice  department's  and  the 
community. 

Tlie  community  service  officer  would  be  a 
trrin:~(er  agent  for  municipal  information  to 
the  ghetto  community.  He  would  enable  a 
police  department  to  refer  citizen  complaints, 
like  violations  of  the  housing  code  or  the 
closing  of  a  school  playground  to  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  He  would  enable  the 
police  departments  to  handle  more  service 
calls,  such  as  getting  a  homeowner  into  his 
locked  house  or  getting  a  drunk  off  the  street. 
He  could  seek  to  refer  delinquent  children 
to  a  social  service  agency, 

A  very  important  task  he  could  undertake 
is  working  with  Juveniles  who  were  in  trou- 
ble and  explain  to  parents  why  their  chil- 
dren had  been  arrested.  This  juvenile  work 
jia.s  been  successfully  undertaken  in  Rich- 
mond. Calif.,  where  live  neighbnrhocd  aides 
have  been  assigned  to  a  Juvenile  unit.  The 
Pichmfitul  project  shows  tliat  the  commu- 
nity service  officer  could  be  very  effective  in 
ortzanizing  community  meetings  to  deal  with 
problems  within  the  community  relatin.c  to 
the  police.  It  is  hoped  that  the  community 
service  officer  would  work  with  regular  police- 
men in  these  projects  so  that  the  police  cf- 
ficer  will  not  be  viewed  as  a  more  Isolated 
person  than  he  is  con.sidered  today  iu  many 
ghetto  communities. 

The  CSO  could  also  be  trained  to  render 
emergency  aid  to  the  si'-k.  the  mentallv  ill, 
or  the  alcoholic.  He  could  investigate  certain 
minor  thefts  and  loss  of  property.  This  in- 
vestigative function  currently  is  done  by 
regular  officers  and  is  a  tremendous  drain  of 
man-hours  which  could  be  more  e.'Tectively 
tiscd  for  patrol.  Creating  the  CSO  mi^ht  do 
Jnuch  to  solve  some  of  the  manpower  prob- 
lems which  prevail  in  many  police  depart- 
ment, and  allow  the  police  to  better  ser\e 
the  public.  The  community  service  officer 
program  offers  a  rapid  means  of  recruitintr 
iarge  nuiubers  of  well-qualified  and  exper- 
ienced minority  group  per.sonnel — it  is  an 
employment  program  as  well  as  a  police- 
atigmentation  program. 

The  community  service  officer  could  pro- 
vide continuing  assistance  to  families  en- 
countering domestic  prcrblems;  a  frefpient, 
but  often  luirecognized  Job  of  our  policemen. 
Tlie  CSO  could  become  active  in  police  ath- 
letic league  activities.  Boy  Sccut  troops,  and 
many  other  character  development  programs. 

In  .short,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
function  that  community  service  officers 
could  perform  with  Imaginative  local  prf;- 
graming.  Tlie  yount'  men  reached  under  this 
prot'ram — many  of  whom  could  be  returning 
.servicemen — are  a  valuable  sotirce  of  energy 
v/hich  we  can  harness  and  direct  into  jjro- 
ductive  community  service.  We  have  .seen 
the  ugly  harvest  if  this  tremendous  energy 
Is  not  directed  to  creative,  beneficial  activ- 
ity. The  comrminuity  service  officer  Is  one 
po^'-.ible  way  to  direct  a  valuable  dvnnmic 
human  resource  to  helpinj,'  Inner  city  resi- 
dent  i  in  particular,  and  our  society  generally. 

ExiiiDiT  No.  2 
Hoi,    Charms  H    Percy, 
US    Si:natr. 
Waslnngton.  D  C 

Di:ar  bENATOR  Pf.Rcy:  This  is  In  response  to 
yrjiir  rccciit  letter  requesting  information  re- 
garding the  funding  of  community  .service 
officer  programs  under  section  301(a)(7)   of 


the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  and  regarding  the  evaluation  of 
these  program.?. 

Because  85  percent  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment A.ssistance  Administration's  Part  C  ai^- 
tion  funds  is  distributed  to  local  units  of  gov- 
ernnient  by  the  stpte  planning  agencies  un- 
der the  block  grant  concept,  we  will  not  ha\e 
a  complete  record  of  individual  subgranis 
until  our  Grants  Management  Information 
.system  is  fully  operational.  I  have,  however, 
direcicd  the  Programs  Management  Division 
to  manually  re-,  itw  the  FY  1972  Comprehen- 
sive State  Pl.ms  to  determine  the  number  of 
community  .service  officer  progtams  that  will 
be  funded  out  of  FY  1972  block  grant  funds 
and  the  total  amount  of  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams. This  eifort  will  not  be  completed  until 
alter  the  close  of  FY  1972,  when  all  the  state 
plans  have  been  approved  l;y  LEAA. 

I  ha\e  al.so  had  cur  Programs  Management 
Division  Compile  a  list  and  description  of  all 
cfimmunity  service  olficer  programs  and  all 
other  police-community  relations  programs 
1  untied  directly  by  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  duung  fiscal  years 
1969-1971.  This  material  is  enclosed. 

Altbo;i!;h  all  of  the  community  relations 
programs  have  not  been  as  successful  as  you 
or  I  would  hope,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
report  on  a  current  program  in  Minneapolis 
which  IS  quite  successful.  Tiie  Minneapoli) 
Police  Department  was  av,arded  .i-129.45,j  bv 
LEAA  in  FY  1970  to  operate  a  community 
service  officer  recruitment  and  training  pro- 
gram. After  initial  recruitment  problems  in- 
volving traditional  civil  service  testing  pro- 
cedures, this  program  has  developed  into  a 
very  beneficial  eifort  to  provide  belter  oppor- 
tunities lor  minority  members  to  become  po- 
licemen. Tlie  Minneapolis  program  is  one  in 
which  the  CSO  recruits  are  fully  Integraiei: 
into  the  police  department  and  are  given  ro- 
tating assignments  which  familarize  then: 
V. ith  all  aspects  of  the  departmeiit's  law  en- 
forcement program.  This  particular  progrrin'. 
has  helped  to  provide  positive  feedback  to 
and  from  the  minority  communities  and  has 
aided  in  the  development  of  a  meaningful 
effort  by  the  Police  Department  to  bring 
minority  members  into  the  police  force. 

To  date  we  have  not  had  an  evaluation  of 
conimunity  service  officer  provrams  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enfo.'-cement  and 
Criminal  Justice  is  presently  .studying  snw.f 
aspects  of  community  relations  programs  ir. 
police  departments.  When  the  general  study 
Is  completed  during  the  latter  half  of  FY 
1973,  the  National  Institute  will  undertake 
an  evaluation  of  selectrd  communitv  service 
olficer  procrams  fundefl  directly  bv  LEA.A  and 
l.'V  the  states  I  will  advise  you  when  this  ef- 
fort is  started. 

Although  this  is  not  a  complpte  answer  to 
your  Inquiry,  I  trust  you  know  that  LEA.-\ 
shares  your  concern  abotit  the  need  for  viable 
comnumity  service  rifficer  pro;. ranis  as  impi'r- 
tain  steps  in  the  cflort  to  improve  our  crim- 
inal Justice  sy.stem. 

With  kind  rer^ards. 
.Sincerely, 

JeRRIS    LflONARD. 

Adiiuiiistrator. 
Enclosure. 

Exhibit  No.  .3 

Project  Title:  Servaid  II  (Community  Serv- 
ice Aides) . 

Ciranter-  Nc'v  York  FJtate  Divi'-ion  of  Crim- 
inal .Justice  .Set',  ices. 

Subprantee:  City  of  Motint  Vernon, 

Functional  Program  Category:  Prevention. 

Project,  Director:  Edward  J.  Ixirch,  Polite 
Department,  Roosevelt  Sipiare,  Mt.  Vernon, 
New  York. 

Total  Project  Cost:   $113.11.5. 

LEAA  Contribution:  $81,545. 

State  Contribution:  $31,570. 

Period  of  Award:  July  1,  1970-JuIv  31,  1973. 

Project  Summary:  Like  many  urban  arca.s. 
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the  City  of  Mount  Wrnon  has  encountered  a 
growing  aniagoniom  between  its  polii  e  de- 
p.^rtincnt  and  us  minority  group  resident.^. 
One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  city's  Black 
communi'v  has  been  its  lack  of  property  rep- 
resentation on  the  Police  Department  and 
the  general  lack  of  communication  with 
the  Department. 

To  ameliorate  the  situation  tiie  apiilicam 
Implemented  a  community  service  aide  pro- 
gram priiiiarily  aimed  at  utill/ing  voung 
Black.-,  in  an  attempt  at  imprnvint;  rapport 
bei.seeu  the  Black  '■ommunity  and  the  Pfi- 
lice  Department,  and  to  recruit  youn".  Blacks 
into  tiie  Deparlmenc.  Ten  young  people  were 
.selected  for  tlie  .'Vide  position,  given  tr.".in- 
uig  in  the  operation  of  tho  Police  Dcpaii- 
ment  and  other  city  a-iei.cies.  and  assigned  a 
number  of  tasks  including:  manning  the 
Police  Mobile  Information  Center  to  record 
citizen  complaints  and  requests  lor  service: 
providing  service  requost.ed  or  making  refer- 
rals; accompanying  community  relations  ol!i- 
cers  on  vicilo  to  schools  and  cumiminiiy 
group  lectures:  patrolling  the  comnutnity 
and  maintaining  direct  contact  with  its  citi- 
zens; and  assisting  police  at  large  pul)l:c 
gatherings. 

Indices  of  Elfec  t  ivciie.ss;  The  evaluation 
of  the  project  found  it  to  be  succe.s.stul  in 
performing  the  tasks  cited  above.  On-site 
ob.^ervation,  intervie'.vs,  and  attitude  bur- 
veys  show  lliut  the  Aides  were  very  effective 
ill  averting  potential  c  •nllicts  betv.een  youth 
and  police  during  the  .--ummer  months,  in 
assisMng  the  city'.s  schools  in  stoppine  dis- 
turbances, in  renderiiic  .'■ervire  to  the  gen- 
eral public  in  terms  of  taking  comijlamts. 
providing  referrals,  and  in  following  up  on 
these  aciions.  Police  oiticer.s  hiid  a  generally 
favorable  utliiude  louard.-,  i  he  Aides — e.\- 
pre.s-^iiig  ilie  opinion  that  ilie  program  liad 
helped  to  improve  the  poliee  relationship 
with  the  public.  Surveys  taken  of  the  City'.s 
youth  indicate  their  awareiies,--  and  accept- 
ance c>f  the  program  as  a  posiUve  force  for 
helping  to  avert  disorder  and  for  •'cooling' 
things.  In  some  respec  t.s.  liowever,  the  eval- 
uation Illuminated  .-^veral  weakius-.-es  of  the 
project,  RecruUmeut  procedures  were  Jar  too 
narrow — none  <^f  the  Aide,-,  w.is  .-elected 
through  the  schools  or  community  groups. 
Entrance  requirements  r.nd  tesis  uere  often 
irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  the  program, 
training  had  to  be  revised  to  reflect  the  re- 
(lulrements  of  the  project  and  the  city  failed 
to  provide  sufficient  opportunities  lor  ad- 
nittting  Aides   inio   llie  Di-parimL-iil 

To  correct  the.se  deficiencies  and  e.spand 
'iie  impact  of  the  jirograni.  the  applicant 
.soefc,  to  imiilement  many  of  the  reconimen- 
dalions  made  by  the  evaluator.  The>e  in- 
clude: a  imall  increase  in  the  number  of 
Aides  (to  a  total  of  14,  including  several 
uhite  Aides  I :  improving  the  recruitment 
and  selection  system  lor  .^ides.  inc>dil.\ing 
the  training  procedure  to  reflect  more  ac- 
ciirately  the  reciuirenient.-,  of  the  .^ide  posi- 
tion; providing  greater  ojiport  unities  for 
Aides  to  advance  in  tlie  pro;;r;un  a.s  a  re- 
ward for  effective  service,  ti/htening  of  ihe 
administrative  controls  of  the  project,  and 
liually.  seeking  to  develop  with  the  City's 
<'lvil  Service  Commission  prtK^'dures  tor  en- 
try Into  the  Depart  ment  of  .some  Aides  who 
niiglit  otherwise  be  ineligililc  f.'r  pisitioiLs 
as  police  officer.-- 

Project  Tiile:  I-:  ipmided  Si  !>ool  Itclations 
Bureau. 

Grantee:  Al.ilviuna  Law  Enforreiuent  Plan- 
ning Agency 

Subgnuitee:  Moiittroinerv  Police  l>i,ari- 
nieni. 

Functional  Program. 

Category:  Prevention. 

Project  Director:  Ravniond  O.  Fowler.  Jr.. 
Ph.D.,  Department  of  P.sychology,  UuUei.-,iiy 
of  Alabama,  Umversifv.  Alaii.iuia  .!,',17(; 
l-'n.S  :)48  ,'>083. 

iot.ii  Project  Cos;     i2C2,(Ki2. 


LEAA  Contribution:  $114.26:1. 
State  Contribution:  5.147.739. 
Perifxl  of  Award:    May   11.   1972  April   :iij. 


1973. 

Project  Summary:  To  effect  early  detection 
and  eomrol  of  Jmenilc  delinquency  and  to 
foster  deeper  understanding  beivveeu  youth 
and  police  officers,  the  Montgomery  Police 
De;)arimeiit  e.-t:iblished  a  School  Relations 
Bureau.  By  placing  teams  of  officers,  who 
work  Willi  tiie  37.000  students  in  the  City's 
foity-niiie  ptiblic  high  schools  and  in  three 
of  ilie  City's  junior  hi,ih  schoo'--,.  the  School 
Reliition^  Bureau  endeavors  to  redirect  pre- 
delinquent as  well  as  delinquent  behavior. 
The  s-honl  nnd  the  Boird  nf  Edueation 
serve  as  a  conduit  through  wliich  vouth  and 
policemen  mpv  encouiiier  one  pno'hcr  in  a 
po.-itive  and  lielpful  envirciinieni.  Coopera- 
tion between  the,-,e  two  agencies  has  created 
nil  opportunity  for  earlv  detecti'.ii  and  cor- 
rection of  pro'jlem  behavior  anri  for  better 
communication  and  I'ndcr.siniidiiig  among 
.■-chool.  police  and  youth. 

At  the  clfise  01  1971.  the  School  Relations 
Bureau  could  reler  to  several  lavorable  re- 
.sults  of  its  program.  Fiacemeni  of  citficer-> 
in  a  situation  wliere  they  could  be  perceived 
as  friend.Ti  of  youth  has  resulted  In  an  in- 
creased respect  for  and  more  positive  at- 
titude lo'.vard  law  enforcement  and  police 
officers.  This  placement  has  resulted  in  tl.c 
early  identification  of  .seriouslv  disturbed 
individuals  while  simultaneously  maintain- 
ing the  treatment  of  iiondelinqueiit  behav- 
ioral problems  in  an  iniorinal  enviroiimeiit 
outside   the   criminal   jtisiice   .system. 

The  coverage  of  the  School  Relations 
Bureau  has  almo.-t  doubled  since  this  grant 
has  gone  into  effect.  Eight  additional  officers 
li.ive  been  p]a.:-ed  mi  tlie  siaff.  ears  and 
tquipmom  have  been  purchased  lor  these 
oificers.  and  a  tv.n-v.eek  training  institute 
in  deliiiqueucv  prevention  lias  been  con- 
ducted. A  full-time  Ph.  D.  psycholoi;ist  hi- 
been  added  to  the  School  Rel.iiions  Bure;ii 
s-atr  to  work  with  youth  eNhibiting  delln- 
tiuent  and  pre-dehnquent  beliavior  result- 
ing from  underlMiJL;  emotional  problems. 

The  School  Relations  Bur-.m  coordinate - 
llie  services  of  many  ol  the  communitv 
agencies  to  a.-sist  in  problems  out.-ide  oi 
the  particular  police  expertise  Tlieretore, 
a  student,  who  shares  his  problem  with  the 
officer  111  his  school,  essentially  asks  for  as- 
.-istance  not  only  from  his  -chool  and  the 
officer  but  also  from  the  community  agenc'V 
to  which  his  particular  need  will  be  referreci. 
Indices  ot  Effectiveness;  Since  the  iniii... 
tion  of  the  iirojcu.  a  decreased  tendency  lur 
students  to  proL;re~s  :rom  minor  infractions 
to  more  serious  ones  has  been  noted.  Prop- 
erty damages  in  the  schools  ps  well  as 
acts  cu  violence  against  persons  have  de- 
clined Data  collected  Irom  1971  and  1972. 
vUiile  inconclu-,he.  indicate  the  desired  tend- 
ency to  treat  more  individuals  on  an  in- 
formal basis,  less  on  a  formal,  cour'room 
basis  With  an  increase  from  eight  person- 
nel in  1971  to  nineteen  in  1972,  the  Scho..l 
Relalioiis  Bureau  has  im  reused  its  number 
of  informal  dispositions  from  422,  m  1971  to 
i!I9  in  1972.  while  diminl.-hing  the  number 
of  cases  which  had  to  be  di.--posed  formall'v- 
from  ll.S  111  1971  to  OC  in  1972  Preliminarv 
data  coverins;  the  first  months  of  this  grant 
show  an  e<,en  siroiiL-er  trend  in  this  direr-- 
t  ion, 

Proje.';  lulf.  Many  Aiding  Vouth  Bv  F\- 
perieiice    i  MAVBEi. 

Or.intee:  .Slate  I.;nv  Enforcement  Pfiiu- 
luu;;  Agency. 

Subgnuitee  We.-i  t)r;m._e  Police  Depart- 
lui-nt. 

Fimc!:,.iial  Pro^n-iu  Calegorv:  Coinnuujitv 
l!.\.'!\eiM,'ii!  in  Local  Juvenile  Delincjuencv 
I'rcvcniiou  I'rogranis. 

i'rojci  1  Uirecfor;  Joseph  J  McGuire.  Mu- 
nicipal Plaia.  We-t  Orange  Ne.v  Jersey  07il52, 
l'i)l    7. ill    l.iiin 


lotai  Piojeci  Cost:  S123  3<j3 
LK.^A  t'ontribution;  $88.7(io 
State  or  Local  Contributions;  834.658. 
Period  of  Award.   October  7.  1972-October 
6.  1973 

Project  Sununary:  West  Orange  police- 
men are  working  iiand  m  hand  with  uni- 
versity authorities  on  hiim.ui  relations  in  a 
program  designed  to  help  vcuiigsters  in  trou- 
ble and  to  help  the  police  help  the  youm^- 
sters  Slav  out  oi  trouble.  'Ihev  call  the  pro- 
gnuu  MAYBE  (Manv  Aiding  Youth  bv  E\- 
pcrien.  01  but  theip  seem  to  be  tew  •  niaybes 
voi'-ed  over  the  eiiectiveness  oi  'lie  project  in 
promoting  under  tanding  between  the  police 
ftu.l  young.stcrs  enrolled  in  the  program  Biid 
I  heir  families. 

V. e>i  Orange  is  a  suburb  of  Newark  in 
populous  f  s.--ex  County.  Tlie  project  was  initi- 
ated by  the  West  Orange  Youth  Services 
Bureau  in  conjunction  witii  the  West  Orange 
Police  Dejjartment  and  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity. Tiie  program,  first  ol  all.  gives  West 
Orange  police  officers  training  designed  to 
enable  tliem  to  relate  better  wiih  youiu'stcrs 
and  to  understand  their  needs  and  problems 
Seton  Hall  educators  providing  the  training 
have  in  turn  been  getting  the  policemen  s 
poiiii  of  view  by  spending  hours  riding  in 
p.ilrol  c.irs  and  monitoring  calls  and  reports 
at  police  headquarters.  The  theorv.  explain.- 
one  ol  the  professors,  is  that  police  can  give 
emotional  or  psychological  hrsi  aid  on  the 
iieat  Ju.-t  as  they  give  physical  first  aid:  that 
training  m  behavior.il  sciences  enables  the 
policemen  to  deal  more  ettei lively  with  peo- 
ple and  their  problem-^. 

The  second  pha.se  of  the  program  is  the 
couii.-eliiig  .seivice  bureau  which  is  staffed  bv 
1'2  counselors  frc»m  Seioii  H.iU  plus  lour 
grou])  therapists,  a  psydiiatrisi  and  a  ps\ - 
c!l(Mogi.-t. 

Indices  of  EtTeciiveness:  Between  last  Octo- 
ber and  mid-Mi.y.  the  service  agency  had 
treated  ne.irly  2oo  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  20.  The  program,  aimed  at  pre- 
ventive ;,ct!on.  Is  open  without  charge  lo  anv 
resident  of  West  c>r.iiige  but  most  oi  tht 
youngsters  come  in  through  referrals  from 
the  police  Youths  who  ha\e  appeared  in 
Juven'le  Court  can  have  their  record.-  de.ired 
if  they  agree  to  counseling  and  are  Judged 
to  be  making  progress  in  the  program.  Tlie 
.oti'.al  c^cuir.seling  is  conhdemi.il  and  wmii- 
up  with  the  youngster's  family  joining  him 
in  counseling  si-ssinn^  People  close  to  the 
Iirogr.iin  say  the  municipality's  youngsters 
are  beginning  to  see  policemen  In  a  new 
liirht  — ihat  they  realize  police  aren't  out  just 
■o  airesL  them  but  are  willing  to  help  them 
out.  Represent. -.lives  from  another  slate  have 
come  into  We.-t  Orange  and  plan  tu  u.se  the 
I>ro.;iam  .,-  a  mode!  for  one  of  their  c>imi. 

Proje.  '    Title.    Crime   Prevention   Unit 

Gr.iiitee:  New  Jersey  State  Law  Enline- 
iiieiii  Planning  Agency. 

Subgrautee.  Cry  of  Plainfield. 

Functional  Program  Category  Preveiuion 
'f  Crime  Through  "Hardening"  Crime  Tar- 
^•".s  and  Public  Education 

Project   Director;   Charles  K.  Allen.  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Attairs  and  Safetv.  20(l  E   Fourth 
S'reet.  Plainiield.  New  Jersev  o7i>t^)  2iis'  .siil 
.■i:i33. 

Tot.ii  Project  Cost  .  j,60.599. 

LE.\A  Contributii'ii:  S45.449 

State  or  Local  Contribution:  <.i.t  isit 

Period    of    Award-    June    1,    1972  Mav    3! 
1973. 

Project  Summary:  The  Plamneld  Crime 
Prevention  Vnu  priiject  has  united  police 
,iiid  re--ideius  of  an  aging,  high  crime  rate 
neighliorluHxl  in  an  ellon  that  has  had  a 
marked  effect  on  both  tlie  incideiue  of  crime 
.lud  conimunity  (lolice  relations  The  prc\iect 
direi -or  reports  that  crime  statistics  in  all 
c  lUegories  have  undergone  a  steadv  downward 
I  rend  since  the  program  was  initiated,  "llie 
unit  st.ii!  has  been  engaged  m  inuli  i-proiiLed 
efl.'ris   to   edii.ate   and   g.iin    the   i-ontidencc 
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ar.d  cooperation  of  re.'idenis.  TTlie  unit  siafT 
fot  the  program  rollinj;  by  sending'  letters  de- 
scribing' the  alms  of  the  program  to  all  resi- 
Uenis  and  by  holdm^;  a  series  of  conferences 
durini;  which  problems  and  complaints  were 
aired  and  crime  prevention  tips  were 
pro\  ided. 

St.itr  members  mal.e  diuly  detailed  checks 
C'f  police  reports,  visint;  the  data  to  evaluate 
(  rinie  patterns  and  schedule  visits  w  ith  crime 
\  I'-tims  These  visits  are  designed  not  only  to 
cbtriin  information  that  miuh"  aid  in  appre- 
licndmp  criminals  but  to  provide  siic^;esf  ions 
on  what  can  be  done  to  protect  the  victims 
from  future  incidents.  7he  unit  makes  house 
surveys,  checks  locks.  ad\isi!;i^;  roMclrnts  on 
Mcurity  precauti'jr.s  and  educating  them  on 
crime  patterns 

Earlv  in  1972.  a  ■hotline"  for  anon\motis 
reports  of  suspected  criminal  acti' ity  was 
established.  It  has  produced  an  average  of 
a  tip  a  day.  Other  components  of  the  pro- 
tram  are:  'Operation  Identification",  a  proj- 
ect to  etch  Commonly  stolen  household  valu- 
ables with  personal  identification  markings 
undertaken  with  the  aid  of  the  local  Javcee 
chapter;  'Operation  Good  Neighbor":  'Op- 
eration Nightlight":  and  "Operation  Aware". 
a  project  designed  to  let  risedents  know  ab<".ut 
all  of  the  other  projects.  The  director  notes 
that,  both  residents  and  line  police  officers 
have  accepted  the  proi.Tarn  as  a  means  of 
reducing  crime  and  the  hostility  that  had 
built  tip  between  the  two  groups  during 
and  after  the  1965  riots. 

Indices  of  Effectiveness:  The  target  neigh- 
borhofid.  ace  .)rdint,'  to  I9C9  statistics,  con- 
triined  12  per  cent  of  the  cit\'s  population, 
but  accounted  for  32  per  cent  of  its  adult 
crime  and  52  per  cent  of  its  Juvenile  crime. 
Generally,  the  crime  ra'e  has  g<ine  down  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  pro;ect  v^ith  breaking 
and  entering  reduced  by  50  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  Other  project  results  include 
the  producnon  of  B.ooo  pieces  of  crime  pre- 
vention literature  and  the  erection  of 
64  street  lights  in  the  target  area. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know  of  no  other 
aniendment.s. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amenrimpnt.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
propo.sed.  the  question  i;-.  on  the  engro.ss- 
nient  of  the  amendments  and  tlie  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment.s  were  ordered  to  be 
ent^ro.s.sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  thu'd 
time. 

The  PRE.SIDENT  pro  tcmjiore.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
que.stion  is.  Shall  it  pas.s? 

The  bill  'H.R.  8L')2i  wa.s  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'-k 
ui^animou.s  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  allowed  to  make  certain 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  a,s  nec- 
t.^sary-  in  the  engrossment  of  H,R.  8152. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authonzed  to  appoint  the  conferee.s  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
McCLELLAN,    Mr.    Ervin,    Mr.    Hart,   Mr. 


Hri-ska,  and  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn.sylvania 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  I  a;k  unanimous  con.sent  tliat 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session. 

There  bcin.g  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive busine.ss. 


U.S. 


COURT   OF   CUSTOMS   AND 
PATENT  APPEALS 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a^k  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  at  the  desk,  which  was 
received  from  the  President  todav. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore".  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  report  the 
nomination. 

Tiie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Jack  R.  Miller,  of  Iowa,  to 
be  an  Associate  JudRe  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed, 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsyhania.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  President  be  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  tlie  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  tlie  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assi.^tant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  busine.ss.  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FUNDS  FOR  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERSTATE  AND  DEFENSE  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onS.  1808. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
'S.  1808)  to  apportion  funds  for  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  and  to  authorize  funds 
in  accordance  with  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other 
purpo.scs : 

rage  2.  line  3.  after  "appropriated",  insert: 
"out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.", 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  to  rciwrt  to  the  Senate  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  todav  passed 
S,  1808.  This  bill  provides  S1.5  billion  for 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  .so  that 
it  can  continue  functioning  while  Senate 
piid  House  conferees  continue  to  work  on 
the  Federal-aid  Highwav  Act  of  197,3  iS 
502*. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  familiar 
V.  ith  the  history  of  S,  502  which  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  conference 
committee  since  May  6.  Our  first  meet- 
ings in  conference  were  productive  and 
agreement  was  reached  on  a  number  of 
points  in  the  bill.  In  recent  weeks,  how- 
ever, little  progress  has  been  made.  We 
reached  this  plateau  in  our  negotiations 
v,hen  the  conferees  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  most  controversial  i.ssue  in  the 
bill.  This  issue  is  whether  the  Highway 
Act  .should  provide  flexibility  in  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems  to 
the  extent  that  highway  trust  funds 
could  be  used  for  public  transportation 
purposes.  When  the  bill  was  considered 
by  the  Senate,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  permitting  this  use  of  trust  fund 
resources.  The  House  of  Representatives 
rejected  a  similar  proposal. 

The  two  votes  thus  established  the  po- 
sitions of  the  two  bodies  and  at  this  time 
the  conferees  of  neither  House  have 
abandoned  them. 

There  have  been  thorough  discussions 
on  this  is.sue  and  its  wide  implications. 
Conferees  on  both  sides  of  the  table  have 
offered  compiomise  proposals  but  still  we 
have  failed  to  reach  agreement. 

Based  on  our  experiences  last  year, 
when  the  92d  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out passing  highway  legislation,  members 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
knew  that  completion  of  a  new  highway 
bill  would  be  a  long  and  arduous  task. 
Early  this  year  it  was  apparent  that  State 
highway  departments  were  rapidly  de- 
IJleting  available  highway  funds.' This 
situation  arose  because  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  normally  are  apportioned  to 
the  States  6  months  in  advance  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  authorized. 
Funds  authorized  for  fi.scal  year  1973 
were  being  exhausted  and  there  were  no 
fiscal  1974  authorizations. 

After  the  conference  on  S.  ,')02  con- 
vened. I  introduced  S.  1808  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  This  meas- 
ure authorizes  apportionment  of  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  Intei'state  System  and  $500 
million  for  primary,  secondaiy,  and  ur- 
ban extension  roads.  Both  of  these  fig- 
ures are  within  the  limits  of  authoriza- 
tions which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
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confcience    at    this    time.    The    Senate 
passed  S.  1808  by  voice  vote  on  May  23. 

Until  yesterday,  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  had  been 
reluctant  to  consider  this  bill.  Tlieir  fecl- 
in;?  was  that  we  miglit  soon  reach  agree- 
ment on  S.  .502.  thus  obviating  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  interim  financing  measure. 
Frankly.  I  did  not  .^hare  tliis  oiJlimism. 
It  was  apparent  that  resolution  of  the  re- 
maining points  of  dispute  in  the  con- 
ference would  require  several  weeks.  I, 
therefore,  urged  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  several  occasions  to  act  on  S. 
1808,  so  that  highway  construction  in 
the  United  States  v.or.ld  net  come  to  a 
comi)lete  halt. 

Meanv.hile,  the  situation  tliroughout 
the  country  continued  to  deteriorate. 
States  were  obligating  1973  funds  avail- 
able to  them  and  pioiects  already  un- 
derway went  forward.  The  toii'l  level  of 
construction  activity  dropiied  precipi- 
tously. On  a  yearly  basis,  an  average  of 
about  $370  million  in  new  (onsfruciion 
contracts  are  a'svarded  monthly.  The 
level  has  not  been  reached  in  a  single 
month  this  year.  Even  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months,  when  many  high- 
way contracts  are  awarded,  in  no  month 
has  the  total  of  new  lughwiiy  contracts 
amounted  to  more  thtm  !}2r-i  million. 
They  could  rea.^onably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  more  than  ,S400  million  un- 
der normal  conditions.  ApproximsUely  30 
States  are  now  without  Federal-aid 
highway  money  and  the  situation  will  be 
even  more  critical  when  the  fiscal  year 
ends  on  Saturday,  Without  S.  1808.  the 
pot  would  have  run  diy. 

The  conferees  met  again  la:-t  night  to 
di.scuss  the  Federal -aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973,  We  explored  the  i.ssues  remaining 
t-o  be  resolved  and  the  House  conferees 
at  that  time  informed  us  of  their  wil- 
lingness to  take  immediate  action  on  S, 
1808.  That  action  has  been  taken  today 
and  this  bill  can  .soon  become  law, 

I  am  gratified  tliat  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  this  bill.  The  con- 
imuation  of  an  orderly  hi'-thway  program 
is  important,  not  onlj'  to  the  development 
of  improved  transportation  but  also  to 
the  many  thousands  of  .■Americans  who 
depend  on  the  highway  jiiogram  for  a 
livelihood.  The  States  already  have  lost 
considerable  lime  on  their  1973  con.struc- 
tion  schedules.  The  cna(  tment  of  S.  1808 
V.  ill  permit  normal  activities  to  resume 
\\hile  Members  of  the  Congress  continue 
to  come  to  I'lips  with  the  i,-.sues  that  are 
preventing  the  enactment  of  a  gener.il 
highway  bill. 

I  do  not  view  the  authorization  of  in- 
terim funds  as  in  anyway  reducing  the 
IJiessiire  on  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  move  expedi- 
tiously on  S.  502.  I  remind  the  Senate 
I  hat  the  inteiim  financing  bill  contains 
no  authorizations  for  the  urban  highway 
,sy.-tem.  It  would  be  improper  to  include 
urban  highway  funds  in  this  bill  since 
the  structure  and  finaiiciim  of  the  urban 
sy.stcm  is  a  central  feature  of  the  in.i.s.^ 
transit  controversy. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  express  my 
gratification  at  the  pa.ssage  of  S,  1808  and 
my  appreciation  of  the  attitiidc  of  ilie 


House  confei  ;es  in  agreeing  to  tliis  meas- 
ure, I  pledge  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  conference  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  .•\ct  of  1973  v.ill  continue  to 
work  diligently  on  tiie  remaining  issues 
so  that  the  full  highway  programs  can 
continue  unimpeded. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  tliis  measure  has  been  cleared 
with  the  mmoruy  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  that  there  is  no  objection  or 
controversy  about  it. 

Mr,  RANDOT.PH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  assistant  minority  leader  is  correct. 
We  had  felt  that  Senator  St.affoiid  would 
be  present.  He  has  been  notified,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  in  the  Chamber  in 
just  a  few  minutes.  Peihaiis  because  of 
.some  other  cmimitment.  he  hu,^  not  yet 
come  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  v. ill  induKe 
me,  perhaps  to  put  in  a  quorum  call,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  on  his  v,'ay  to  the  Chamber  and 
that  lie  will  be  here  momentarily, 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  He  had  been  noti- 
fied earlier  in  the  afternoon  and  indi- 
cated that  he  would  like  to  be  here. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  checked  with  his 
office,  and  he  is  on  his  way.  I  think  we 
should  hold  up  action  on  this  matter 
imtil  he  arrives. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  know  th.it  there  is 
no  problem. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  I  sugs^est 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  rhe  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiwre.  With- 
out ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  supi)ort  pa.ssage  of  S.  1808, 
which  the  House  passed  earlier  today, 
wnh  a  technical  amendment. 

S,  1808  provides  an  authorization  for 
important  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1974.  Many  of  the 
States,  as  my  colleagues  know,  liave  de- 
pleted their  available  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds.  This  bill  will  authorize  a  total 
of  SI. 5  billion  in  obligational  authority. 
a  .sum  that  will  cirry  forward  important 
new  highway  programs  for  approximate- 
ly 3  or  4  months. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  momeius  of 
the  Senate's  time  to  bring  my  colleagues 
u.n  to  date  on  develoiiments  relating  to 
comnrehen.;i'k'e  Federal-aid  highway  leg- 
i.-l:t'.  ion. 

.A.S  my  colleagues  know,  the  Congress 
adjourned  in  1972  without  adopting  new 
higliway  legislation.  Therefore,  one  of 
the  fiist  activities  of  the  93d  Congress 
Jiad  to  be  the  development  of  a  new  high- 
way bill  to  carry  forward  luogranis  that 
would  other-.si.-e  expire  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1973. 

Re<  ugnizing  th.il  this  i.ssue  would  take 
time  to  resolve.  I  was  honored  to  intro- 
duce Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6, 
along  with  the  distinyuL-iicd  cliairmau 


of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  <Mr. 
R.^.NDOLPH  I  and  others.  That  resolution 
woidd  have  authorized  the  immedKite 
apportionment  of  $1  billion  m  Federal- 
aid  support  for  the  Intei .state  Highwav 
program  for  fiscal  1974.  Introduced  iii 
January,  that  re.solution  was  pas.sed  by 
the  Senate  on  March  6.  The  House  did 
not  act  upon  it. 

A  week  iater,  on  March  15.  the  Senate 
pa.'.Sf d  S.  502,  a  comprehensive  3-year 
bill  tii.n  would  continue  the  Federal- 
aid  high'ivay  lu'ogram  and  i)ro\ided  an 
import  11  lU  new  intiative.  the  .so-called 
Mu.^kie-Baker  amendment,  which  would 
iiave  opened  a  portion  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  the  .support  of  public 
ir.>nsportation  including  rail  mass  tran- 
sit. Subsequently,  the  House  adopted  a 
dafering  version  of  S.  502.  which  lacked 
this  tru.-t  fund  .support  for  mass  transit. 
When  it  became  clear  that  we  would 
not  resolve  quickly  this  and  some  other 
i-sues  in  conference.  Chairman  Ran- 
dolph, with  my  cosponsorship,  intro- 
duced S,  1808.  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  This  bill  pas.sed  the  Senate  on 
May  2.3  It  was  our  hope,  at  that  time. 
that  the  Hou.se  would  adopt  this  interim 
bill,  guing  the  conferees  the  time  need- 
ed to  complete  the  action  on  S  502  with- 
out impeding  in  any  way.  the  highway 
programs  m  tlie  States.  Once  again,  the 
House  did  not  act  on  this  legislation  be- 
cause they  belie\ed  that  a  final  re.solu- 
tion of  S.  502  was  pos.>ibie  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year 

The  conference  has  met  on  some  20 
occasions  and  we  have  resolved  many 
of  the  provisions  that  were  in  dispute 
However,  we  have  been  unable  to  re- 
solve the  most  significant  issue:  The 
issue  of  urban  flexibility  in  the  ti.se  of 
highway  trust  funds  for  both  highways 
and  ma.-s-transit  purpases. 

In  an  etTort  to  resolve  these  differences, 
the  Senate  conferees  developed  a  new 
apiu'oach  that  built  upon  a  suggestion 
that  had  been  made  by  several  of  the 
House  conferees.  This  new  .-ection  would 
retiun  20  percent  of  the  ea.sohne  taxes 
collected  nationally  to  the  States  for  any 
tr.ni.--i)ortalion  purpose. 

Last  evening,  the  conferees  met  for 
several  hours  at  and  following  dinner 
That  discussion  was  most  con.-tructne 
and  valuable.  But.  fiankly.  it  became 
clear  that  we  could  not  reach  aL'reement 
on  the  Senate's  compromise  or  any  other 
vit.ialion  that  was  suggested  last  evening. 
Btcause  of  that  awareness,  and  a  de- 
sue  not  to  penalize  the  States,  the  House 
confejees  agreed  to  ^ecK  adoption  of  S. 
ISOH. 

Wiiile  I  believe  tiiat  tlie  Senates  June 
21  oiler  represents  a  rea.-onable  coin- 
promi  e  between  the  two  bodies.  I  reiot,- 
ni/e  there  are  other  variations  that  could 
re.solve  This  issue.  It  is  my  hope  that  fol- 
lowing the  Jiilv  4  rece.ss  that  we  will  be 
able  to  return  luomptly  to  conference,  to 
meet  this  issue  head  on,  and  to  work  out 
our  riilTerences. 

Pending  that  resolution,  the  adoption 
of  S.  1808  means  a  fresh  flow  of  Federal- 
aid  funds  to  the  States  to  allow  hifiiiway 
programs  to  continue.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  thi.s  bill 
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Wliile  I  cannot  say  that  the  confer- 
ence can  be  completed  in  1  week  or 
even  1  month.  I  am  conficient  that  a  spirit 
of  compromise  and  cooperation  prevails 
Ml  the  conference  and  that  we  will  have  a 
!>;al  .l-year  bill  to  bnns;  back  to  tl;c  Sen- 
ale  ni  the  near  future. 


Mr.  President,  to  give  my  colleague.'^  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  S. 
1808.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  a 
t.ibic  of  the  funds  that  will  be  aiipor- 
tioned  under  this  bill  be  printed  at  this 
iwuit  m  ilie  Recokd. 

There  beins  no  objection,   tlie   table 


v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a.s  follov.'s: 

ArioRi:!j:.-Ms.\r    (  ^f    Frr.-os    Authorized    by 
This  Bill 
The  foilowing  tab'e  inc!icate.s  the  .imoiuits 
V  hich  wo'.ilci  be  available  to  each  State  under 
the  previsions  of  thi.s  bill : 


APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  FEDfRAl-AID  HIGHWAY  FUNDS  PURSUA'n  TO  S.  1808 

11  n  thousands  of  dollaisj 


State 


Inlei5tate 

51,000,0tJ0) 


ABC 
($500,000) 


Total 

51.500.000) 


Stair! 


V)rT!,l 


A'' 
Ai.» 
A  i/ona 

Cjlilciiii.) 

C&!ord(lo       ,    , 

Connecticut 

Delaivare 

Fion(l.5 

Georgia 

Ha.v.in 

li.'aho 

lllinoi'; 

Ir.LlijiM 

lf'A.1  .        . 

Kdnsd'. 
Ke::!ij.l.v 

Lou.iiii' .1  

Maine       ..-.,, 

Ma'yiand  .^  ... 

^^)';';.lc^lusetts.. 

Wichifan. 

^''nnesoIa     . . .  _ 

Mi^sisr;i[.[) 

Misjou'i 
Montana   ... 

Nevada   . , . 
NeA  Hampshire. 


$20. 247 

19  923 
7.438 
V.  169 
20. 325 
2i.  449 
1.558 
30. 939 
J4  382 
IP  143 
4.381 
48  3C4 
11.848 
10.  447 
11,848 
14.465 

29  733 
5  165 

37  514 

30  478 

35,  o;5 

22.  795 

a.  771 

18  796 
10.074 
1.4S0 
4  822 
4.312 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  PreMdent.  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  api)recialion  to 
Congressman  Jim  Wright  and  the  rest 
of  the  House  conferees  on  tlie  highway 
bill  for  moving  this  interim  authoriza- 
tion higiiway  measure  tiiroiigh  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  know  tiiat  it  '-as 
their  ijersor.ul  preference  to  ha\e  a  com- 
plete highway  bill  to  offer  the  Congress 
and  the  States,  and,  indeed,  that  was  my 
preference  as  well.  Hov.ever.  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  Uie  highway  confer- 
ence at  which  we  are.  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, stalemated.  In  the  meantime.  30 
States  or  more  do  not  have  the  funds  to 
continue  their  highwa.\-  programs,  and 
we  are  running  a  real  lisk  of  bringing 
higiuvay  construction  to  a  halt  in  this 
Country.  This  measure  will  release  some 
of  the  undisjiuled  funds  to  the  States 
and  will  allow  them  to  continue  their 
efforts  while  the  conferee.^  work  to  report 
out  a  complete  bill. 

This  action  today  does  r.ot  lessen  tlic 
pressure  on  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees. The  amount  of  money  in  this  bill 
represents  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
funds  the  States  require,  and  soon  v.e 
will  confront  a  situation  ecjually  as  seri- 
ous as  the  one  we  confront  today.  What 
this  bill  does  is  to  give  conferees  and  the 
States  a  little  breathing  room  while  we 
continue  our  work  on  the  larger  bill. 

I  pledge  that  I.  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  will  work  just  as  dili- 
gently as  before  to  move  a  complete  high- 
way  bill  through  the  Congress.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  amone  the  Senate 
conferees  agree  with  me  on  this  point  and 
\uil  still  consider  them.selves  obligated  to 
work  as  rapidly  as  iJOssiblc  towaid  a 
reasonable  solution. 


J9. 177 

20. 144 

6,479 

6.590 

31.526 

7.886 

4.942 

2.166 

11.875 

11.382 

2.347 

4  537 

20, 122 

11,054 

9  835 

9.419 

8.0C5 

7  831 

3.204 

6  169 
8.000 

16.565 
11.744 

7  lie 

I?.  758 
7,236 
7.408 
4  584 
2,170 


J29, 424 
20. 144 
26.  402 
14. 028 
98.  695 
28.211 
33  391 
3.724 
42  814 
35  764 
12.490 
8.918 
68. 426 
22.  902 
20.  282 
21. 267 
22.  470 
37.  564 
8  369 
43. 683 
38. 478 
51.  590 
34.  539 
15  887 
31.554 
17.310 
8.S88 
9.406 
6.482 


New  Jersey  . 

New  Mexico  _ . . 
NewYoik   .. 
Noilh  Caiolina. 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  I 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah '..; 

Vermont 

Virpinra 

Washington    

West  Vifginia " 

Wisconsin     

Wyoming 

Oi-trict  ot  Columbia. 

Puerto  Rico 

Total         

Adniinistiation's  2  percent. 

Total  


Inter?t;ile 

ABC 

Tol;.l 

Il.OO'J.t'OO) 

< $500, 000) 

i5!,5GO.(jOO) 

$27.  646 

$9,  607 

$37.  2!3 

9.094 

6.159 

15.253 

37  671 

27  162 

64  833 

17.  £95 

11.735 

29.630 

1,549 

5.  191 

6,  743 

30,  1(« 

!?.  414 

4?  ^?n 

7,115 

8.873 

15  9S,'i 

24.653 

7,  im 

il  913 

48.177 

19  991 

68,  168 

8  771 

2.  531 

11,311? 

!■,  J66 

6.227 

14,^53 

3.  538 

5,466 

9.  004 

13.602 

■    9.849 

23  451 

44,  884 

29.177 

74.  061 

1 ! ,  '.-IG 

4  522 

15,968 

?,  Til, 

1,946 

5  fgri 

42  561 

9,953 

52,514 

35,  162 

8.033 

43,  155 

??,  560 

4,385 

26  946 

11.437 

11  212 

2?  649 

5,547 

4,354 

9  9(;1 

23,  755 

2,481 

26,  2.36 

3,410 

3,410 

980, 000 

490,  000 

1,  470.  000 

20.000 

10,  000 

30. 000 

1, 000,  000 


500,  000 


1,500,00-) 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
tlic  peiiding  question'.' 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  temi)ore.  The 
cii:estion  is  on  t!ie  motion  to  concur  in 
the  House  amendment  to  S.  1808. 
I  Putting  the  question.  1 

'I  he  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  tmanimou.i  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HrMPurEv.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE TO  H.-WE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  have  until  midniglit 
tonight  to  file  rci/orls. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TR.'\NSACriON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
10  o'clock  a.m.,  following  a  recess. 

Alter  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
tr.'nsaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  majority  leader  at  that  time  in  all 
likelihood  will  call  up  the  continuing 
resolution.  There  will  be  yea-and-nay 
votes  thereon. 

The  HUD  appropriation  bill  will  be 
taken  up  Saturday  under  a  time  limita- 
tion. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing,  the  debt  lim- 
itation conference  report  must  still  be 
called  up.  when  ready,  either  tomorrow 
or  Saturday. 

Any  of  the  following  measures  are  eli- 
gible to  be  called  up  on  Friday  or  Satur- 
day at  any  time  as  the  circumstances 
permit,  and  the  order  of  listing  is  not 
significant,  nor  is  it  all-inclusive: 

S.  1435.  District  of  Columbia  Home 
Rule. 

S.  2047,  Dulles  Airport  Transit. 
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H.R.  7445.  Renegotiation  Act.  which 
expires  on  Jtme  30. 

S.  426,  Premarket  Testing  of  Chemical 
Substances. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  129.  Tempo- 
rary Extension  of  Ceitam  HUD  Author- 
ity. 

House  Joint  Resolution  512.  Extension 
ot  Certain  HUD  Authority, 

Both  Friday  and  Saturday  CiHi  be  long 
days,  and  yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur 
on  both  days.  Senators  will  be  prepared 
for  possibly  long  se.^^ions  on  both  days. 

The  Senate  will  recon\'ene  on  Monda.w 
July  9.  following  the  Independence  Day 
rece.ss — a.ssuming  that  there  will  be  a 
rece.vs.  The  main  track  item  for  con- 
sideration on  the  day  of  our  return  will 
be  S.  1081,  rights-of-way  acro.-s  Federal 
lands.  Any  other  calendar  measures 
which  have  been  cleared  for  'action  prior 
to  that  date  may  be  called  up  on  a  dou- 
ble-track .system  for  that  Monday. 

Hence,  rollcall  \otes  can  be  expected 
on  Monday.  July  9.  when  the  Senate  re- 
convenes, keeping  in  mind  that   v.e  will 


then  have  only  4  weeks  in  'which  to 
transact  business  prior  to  the  Atigust 
recess. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  preMous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  I'ecess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:32 
I).m.  the  Sen.'Ue  recessed  until  tomorrov  . 
Friday.  June  29.  1973.  at  10  a.m 


U.S.  CocRT  OF  Customs  .^^•D  Patf?>t  Appems 
Jack  R.  Miller,  of  Iowa,  to  be  an  .'\».=;(X'iate 
Jucice  of  the  U  S  Court  of  Cii.stoms  ai:d  P;it. 
em  Apt.c-al-  vice  J,  Liiid-.r.v  Almond.  Jr  , 
ro'  ired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations   confirmed 

'le'.;islative   dav 


bv 

of 


NOMIN.ATIONS 

i:xccati-,e  nominations  recened  by  the 
Senate  Jun-  28  i  legislative  dav  of  Jiuie 
2;v,  1973: 

FlI;M;..l,     U;  Pi.-IT     L\sl  kance    C.<l;:'l.ir..\  I  Im.v 

C'rCiirae  A  LoMai.-tre.  of  .'ilabaina,  lo  be  a 
men. her  of  tlie  Board  o;  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Dcpo.sii  Insurance  Corporation  for  a 
icrni  of  G  vears.  vice  Irvine  H    Spra:4iie.  re- 

sigiif^d. 


the  Senate  June  2f 
June  Jj'.  197'J- 

DfrART.MlNT    OF    DfcFtNSE 

Jaiiifr>  R.  Sclilcsinger.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Sec-re- ary  cl  Defense. 

Dfp.arimf.nt  of  TR'-NSHuKIATIoN 

John    \V    Barnnrn.   of   New    'York     lo    be 

Un.-Ier  Secret.iry  of  Traiij-portation 

I  The  above  iiommutioiis  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee.-,"  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
loie  any  duly  constiiuted  conimutee  ol  the 
Seua'e  i 

f  S  C'licrT  OF  C'csTo.Ms  .\.ND  P.Air.Nr 
Appfai.s 
.lai  k.  R    Miller,  of  Iowa,  to  be  an  Associate 
Jiidiie  Ol    the   United  States   Court  of   Cus- 
toms and  Paten;  Appeals. 
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The  Hou.>e  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latth. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Svcl:  the  Lord  and  yu\:  shciU  Jir-.'. — 
Amos  5:  6. 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  we 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  mercies  which  are 
new  every  morning  and  fresh  every  day. 
By  otir  attitudes  may  v.e  jiro-.e  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  gifts  Thou  art  so  abun- 
dantly bestowing  upon  us. 

Bless  us  with  good  health  m  mind  and 
body  and  give  us  the  good  sense  to  take 
good  care  of  oursehcs  for  the  sake  of 
our  families  and  for  the  good  of  our 
country.  Deliver  us  from  cynicism  which 
corrodes  faith  and  from  discords  which 
discourage  our  effortr;  to  seek  peace  and 
pursue  It. 

Give  to  us  all  faith  m  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  righteousne.ss  and  good  will. 
no  matter  how  dark  and  dismal  the  day 
may  .seem  to  be.  May  our  faitli  be  .seen 
in  our  worship,  our  w  ord.->.  and  our  works. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  uliosc  life  i.>  the 
light  of  men  we  pray.  Amen 


THE  JOURN.^L 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  e.xam- 
Ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  Hou>e  his 
aijproval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jouriui!  stand- 
;;pproved. 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


MESS.^GE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
ringion.  one  of  its  clerk.-,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.-sed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  ol 
tlie  House  is  requested,  a  bill  ol  tlie 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  8410.  An  act  to  continue  the  e.\i.stin£» 
leni.oorary  increase  in  the  public  debt,  limn 
liirougii  Now-nibcr  3"  l''','i,  (md  for  other 
purposes. 


Tiie  message  ai>o  announced  tiiat  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
tiie  bill  'H.R.  8410'  entitled  ".A.n  act  to 
continue  the  existing  tctnporary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  through  Novem- 
ber 30.  1973.  and  for  other  puri)oses."  re- 
cuiests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  apjjoints  Mr.  Long.  Mr 
T,\LM'.Dr,E.  Mr.  H.artkf.  Mr.  RtRicOFF.  Mr. 
BF.NNriT.  Mr.  CrriTis,  and  Mr.  F,\.\nin  to 
be  the  conleree-  on  the  ]).irt  of  the  St-n- 
ate. 

Tlic  message  also  aiu'iounccd  th;it  tiic 
Senate  agrees  to  tiie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  tlic  disagreeing 
votes  01  the  t.'o  Houses  on  tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  lo  the  bill  iH.R 
7.528  ■  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propiiations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admmi.-lralion  for  roearch 
and  development,  construction  of  facil- 
ities, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  puipose.->." 

The  ntcssage  also  aiinoun'cd  that  tiie 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  followin- 
titles,  in  which  the  concurretice  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  343.  All  act  relative  lo  Fcdeial  iinmniv 
c'.rctions  and  national  coiueniions: 

S.  969.  An  act  relating  to  the  cons-iiiii- 
'icin;il  rights  of  Indlan.s; 

S.  i:J52.  An  act  to  refjuire  !i...trili.ies  on  U.S 
ve.-^sels  encaged  in  foreisn  ".rivaf;e'<  and  for- 
etmi  vessels  wiihm  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1410.  An  act  to  amend  .scttton  14ibl  (,: 
the  Fedf:;il  Reserve  -Act.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  authority  of  Federal 
Ri>ser\e  banks  to  piirchase  U.S  i.olig.uion- 
clirecily  from  tiie  fi-ea-urv; 

S.  144:3.  All  act  to  attthori^e  the  furiii>h- 
iu;;   ot  cieieiisp   articles  and  services  to  for- 


eigii    rountrie..   and    internaiK  nnl   crjtani.-a- 
act   lor  tlie  relici  of  .\u'-u,st  K 


tioi>s: 

S.   lol5    An 
Walz; 

S.  1G18.  An  act  tu  name  the  headquartei- 
building  in  the  Geological  Sur\ey  National 
Cuiter  i.iider  construction  in  Rcston.  V'a  .  as 
tho  •  Juhii  Wesley  Pt.ucil  Federal  lUiilduit;   , 


S  17.'"i'.i  An  act  authori/ing  funlier  appro- 
priations to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
serwcps  nocc'sarv  to  the  nonperlorming  arts 
fiinitions  of  tho  .John  F  Kennedv  Center  tor 
tlie  Pcrforn<in<.{  .'Vrt-..  and  for  other  p-iirpose.>; 
and 

S.  1001  An  act  »o  amend  the  act  of  Autjnst 
20.  13fj3.  as  ameiided.  relatim;  lo  tlte  cj:i- 
Rtrtiction  of  mint  buildings. 


APPOINT.MENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R  8410.  TE.MPOR.^RY  INCRE.-\SE 
IN  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MILLS  ol  Arkansas.  Mi',  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  lo  take  from  ti  c 
Sijcakcrs  table  the  bill  iHR.  8410'  to 
continue  the  existing  tempoiary  increase 
111  the  public  debt  limit  lhrou:'ii  Novem- 
ber 30.  1973.  and  for  other  puriiose.s.  willi 
a  SpiK'to  atnendtnenl  thereto,  disaciee  to 
V:\f  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  :i:e 
co'ucrriice  a.sl-ed  by  the  Senate, 

Thn  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kans;i.s?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Me.s.sr.s 
MiM.s  of  Arkansas.  Ullman.  BriiKE  oi 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Griffiths.  Me.ssr.s 
Scn.NEFci  I.I  CotMEi;.  and  BRoyHiri  ol 
\'irgir.ia 


UNNECF.SH.XRY   RECORDED   TELLER 
VOTES 

-Mr.  MONTOO.MERY  asked  and  wa.s 
given  permLssion  to  address  the  Hou.sc 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revi-e  and  extend  ill^ 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker 
there  is  no  question  about  u.  that  the 
electronic  voting  device  is  .saving  time 
for  the  Members  and  the  stafT.  but  it 
can  be  made  to  be  more  effective  by  .i 
change  in  t!ie  rules.  We  are  in  my  opin- 
ion, having  too  many  rollcall  votes.  c>- 
pecially  recorded  teller  votes. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  have  dor.e  some  re- 
search on  thi.s  stib.iect    In  the  fir.-l  .se.5- 
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pion  of  the  92d  Congress,  through  June 
22,  1971,  there  were  25  recorded  teller 
votes.  Last  Friday,  June  22,  we  had  had 
02  recorded  teller  votes,  over  twice  as 
iiiany  for  the  same  time  as  m  1971.  Also 
'■  e  have  had  271  roUcall  \'otes  so  far,  in 
toiuparison  to  157  votes  in  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
^'i'aon  today  that  will  raise  the  number 
icjuircd  in  order  to  order  a  recorded 
1  -Her  vote.  Tlie  resolution  v,  ill  raise  the 
1  .iMber  from  1^0  to  41,  or  cnc-r;tth  of  a 
(  .i.".um  in  the  Ilfu^c. 

Forty-four  Members  stanumt;  is  not 
an  unrea,<onable  request,  and  will  rc- 
ciuce  ur.net  e.-sary  recorded  votes. 


co:.!ment  by  congressm.ax  john' 
eradema.s  on  the  disci.o-sure 
in  the  watergate  hearings 
yesterday  th.\t  he  was 
named  on  a  secret  1971-72 
white  house  list  of  -pouti- 
cal  enemies-  targeted  for 
f;et.-\liation 

■Mr.  BRADEMAS  a^kfd  and  v. as  piven 
reiini^Mon  to  address  the  Hou'^e  for  1 
liunute  and  to  revise  and  e.Mcnci  hi-^  re- 
ir.-.irks. ' 

Mr.  ERADFMAS.  Mr.  P;5cakcr.  I  am 
l.oiiured  tij  be  included  on  tlie  li^t  of  d:s- 
t;n:^ui,-heu  American-^  v\hom  the  White 
Hcu.-e  cor.^rnators  ri.j>,rdcd  as 
'enemies." 

Tiie  secret  i-'Ir'n  to  u-e  Federal  mone:,' 
:  ml  Fedeial  power  to  Imra's  critics  is 
furtlier  evideiv-e  of  tlie  contempt  for  law 
rr.d  common  decency  that  l-ia.s  charac- 
tr-n/ed  the  Nixon  Whi'e  Hou-c. 

The  real  ■•enemies"  Ameiicaiis  nui  t 
fear  are  those  v  ho  would  sub\ert  !he  rule 
cf  lav.-  and  tlie  in.'-titutions  of  freedom. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  ELDERLY 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ  asked  and  was  fiven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
i;te  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
i;irU:df>  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Si?eaker.  I  rise  today 
to  tall  the  attention  of  my  colleague;;  to 
f.n  amendn.cnt  to  H  R.  8410.  the  public 
debt  Im.it.  which  '.^as  adoiJtcd  yester- 
day—v/cdi-ic-day — V, hen  the  Senate  con- 
.^idered  that  legislation  The  paificular 
rmcndmc-nt,  otTered  by  Senator  C.'n:r.nr, 
would  exempt  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled from  the  reauircment  that  90  I3cr- 
(cr.t  of  social  services  funds  be  directed 
solely  to  current  welfare  recipients. 

Becau'-e  I,  and  155  of  my  Houi^e  col- 
league':, believe  that  this  90-10  ratio  has 
rfMilted  in  unneces-^arily  increased  wel- 
fare rolls  and  a  witicpread  reduction  of 
.servii  es  for  a  hir>.e  number  of  elderly, 
blind,  and  di.-al.ilcd  i>eisons  v. ho  a.'e  not 
m  well. ire,  we  atien.iJtcu  to  eliminate 
•ills  unfair  i.rovi.'.ion  by  cosjionsorim,' 
H  R,  3819.  and  companion  bills  H.R.  463G, 
H  R.  5710,  H  R.  5711.  H.R.  8018.  HR 
:.019.  and  H  R.  8020.  all  identical  to  the 
Stnate  amer.dmcnt.  Chan  man  Wilbur 
MitLs  and  Representative  Her.man 
Si  HNEfBELi,  both  of  whom  will  be  House 
'  onferees  on  the  jjublic  debt  hmit  bill,  are 
■J.--<i  cosi-on.sois  of  tliJ.s  corrective  &o<.ial 


seiTiccs  legislation.  I  am  Informed  tliat 
they  will  support  efforts  to  keep  this  Sen- 
ate amendment  so  that  it  will  be  included 
in  the  conference  report,  when  it  comes 
to  the  House  for  a  vote. 

It  is  imiJortant  that  we  insure  recip- 
ients of  social  .services  a  continuation  of 
those  beneficial  programs  which  have 
permitted  them  to  live  independently, 
with  .some  Government  aid.  rather  than 
being  welfarized  or  institutionalized  at  a 
iviucli  higher  co.st  t<3  our  taxpayers,  and 
to  their  spirits. 

I  urge  all  Members'  consideration  and 
.■upport  ol  this  amendment  to  H,R.  8410, 
which  I  expect  will  be  voted  on  when  the 
debt  limit  conference  report  comes  be- 
fore us.  probably  tomorrow. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  300  I  \\as  unavoidably  absent.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "ave." 


RECOMPUTATION 


'Mrs.  HOLT  a--ked  and  was  si\en  i;er- 
niission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
of  rcco:niiutation  of  retired  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  military  has  been  an  ex- 
t'-emely  complex  and  difTicult  problem 
for  myself  as  well  as  all  mv  collea.fues 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
dfbate  surrounding  this  topic  has  been 
liirhly  charged  since  1958  when  the  re- 
comimtation  .system  was  abolished. 

From  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  until 
1958.  military  retitcment  anniuties  were 
directly  tied  to  active  duty  pay  scales. 
Fifteen  years  aio.  this  IDO-year  tradi- 
tion was  abandoned  by  Congress  in  fa\or 
of  a  co't-of-living  incrca.sc  system.  This 
new  system  simply  has  not  proved  bene- 
ficial for  retirees. 

Previously,  retired  pay  was  a  function 
r.f  years  of  service  and  merit;  today,  it  is 
d'l'cnrient  upon  one's  date  of  retirement. 
The  inerphties  of  this  system  arc  obvious. 
The  pap  between  active  duly  pay  and 
retired  pay  has  been  widening  each  year. 
Tiie  cost  of  living  for  the  man  who  re- 
tired in  1950  is  .lust  as  great  as  that  for 
t'nc  man  who  retired  during  the  sixties. 
Ar.d  yet,  older  retirees  now  receive  con- 
sa.iera'uly  Ic  s  than  their  younger  counter- 
part--. \\\  fact,  tiie  diparity  can  he  ".s  hifli 
i'"  50  iDercent. 

In  addition,  many  current  retirees  en- 
listed at  a  time  when  rccomputation  was 
the  standard  method  of  computing  an- 
nuities. At  retirement  time  they  found 
that  the  whole  .sy.stem  had  been  changed. 
What  once  had  been  held  out  as  an  in- 
centive for  enlistment  has  now  been 
eliminated  by  Congress.  They  have  seen 
their  year.';  of  service  and  sacrifice  re- 
warded with  a  callous  breach  of  faith  on 
the  i^art  of  the  Government. 

Rccomputation  is  not  another  Fedend 
fiveaway  pro.'-'ram;  it  is  just  compen- 
.<:ation  for  dedicated  .service. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  take 
promjjl  acton  to  remedy  this  injustice. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  TO  MEET 
WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may 
be  allowed  to  meet  while  the  Hou^e  is  in 
session  toda\ . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciue.st  of  tlie  delcGato  from  tlie 
Virgin  Islands? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 
that 


U.S.  SPACE  WEEK 

Mr.  EDV/ARDS  of  California, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  con-;rieralion  of 
tiie  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con.  Res. 
2J3'.  req'ic-.Ming  the  President  to  pro- 
claim tJie  7-day  period  of  July  IC  tiiroupli 
22  of  each  year  as  "U.S.  Si:.ace  Week." 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resuUi- 
tion,  as  follows; 

H.  Co.N.  Rts.  223 

WlK-reas  p.  piirpo-e  of  the  United  Stiues 
space  pro'^r.Mii  i.s  thp  peacrlul  cxpior.iUon  of 
t■i),^cp  UT  tlip  benefit  of  all  rn.-r.kinc!:  and 

Wiirreas  the  Unncci  States  .';paee  progr.iri'. 
niicl  it.s  lerhnology  directly  and  Indirectly 
b<rie;it  rcl.-itujn"^  among  coiin.i-ies.  a'-trononiy. 
nicdieino.  bn.siiicss,  air  and  waicr  c!earilino>::s. 
urban  de--plnpmcn'-.  Industry,  agriculture. 
l:iw  enlorceni'-nt.  safety,  comnuinications.  the 
stiidv  of  thp  earth  resources,  weather  fore- 
caMing,  and  education;  and 

Wiiereas  the  ITniled  States  .<;!>a-  e  pnjjjiiun 
li.i.s  an  ellictcnt  organi2ation  and  .streing  moral 
I'udership.  ))ofli  ol  which  .serve  a.s  jjood  e:<- 
rniplPs  to  the  people  of  tlie  Ur.ited  States  ai.d 
to  tlie  prr.ple  of  ail  nations;  and 

V.'hereas  the  N;uional  AeronaiiMfs  and 
fipaeo  .Administration  and  other  orjani/a- 
1:i)ns  tliroiijjhoii!  the  world  nivu;\ed  in  space 
exploratmn  pro;.'r.inis  have  cooperated  In  the 
caii:.e  of  the  peaceful  explcratUn  of  spate  ier 
the  benefit  of  aU  mankind;  and 

Will  reas  the  United  Slates  program, 
Ihroni'h  Pro-eet  Apollo  and  otlier  spare  rf- 
fi^rts,  lias  provided  nnr  Nation  with  sejenlific 
and  lechnolni'iral  leadership  in  space;  and 

Wiiereas  tiie  United  States  aerospace  in- 
dustry and  edurp.tional  in^t^t^itIf.ns  through- 
out the  United  States  contnbxite  nnieii  to  iljO 
United  Sl.itos  s,;a':e  progr.'im  and  to  the  Tui- 
tion's econoiny;  and 

Wl-.TCa"  In  the  w°ek  of  July  IC  MirriM'.'h  21?, 
inC't.  the  people  of  the  world  were  brought 
closer  toiiether  by  the  first  maiMiefl  expU>ra- 
ti'in  of  the  Mfif.n:  Now,  therifore,  l.e  it 

Rv^filvrd  hv  the  lln\i<tc  o)  Kfprc.Tnlati;  cs 
(tlic  Senate  conrvrrinfj) ,  7  hat  the  President 
is  refitipsied  tn  i.s.'-ne  a  pro^  lain^iti. .ti  dtsipnat- 
ing  the  .seven-day  period  of  .tiily  16  ^hr.inrh 
22  of  CRf-h  year  as  '■Unite.-i  states  .Spa' e 
Week  '.  and  calling;  upon  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  period  with  a;:- 
I-in  pna'e  cer'-ni'i'iies  and  activities. 

Tlie  SPEAKFR. 
the  rcfiuest  of  tlie 
fornia? 

There  w;).'.  no  objectioii. 

.■iMi  N'DMi  N"  rr;  ni-i?p.rn  by  y.l.  FDw.vr.ns'  fif 

CM.IKMRNI.A 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  amendment;. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Anicndment.s  offered  l)y  Mr.  Edw.^rhs  f  f 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2,  ,strike  out  tl.e 
entire  proamljle. 


Is  there  ob.tcction  to 
gentleir.an  iv.rrA  C.li- 
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On  page  2,  line  4.  strike  the  words  -of  each 
vear"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•,  1973,  ■ 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
Requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  7-day  period  of  July  16  through 
22.  1973,  as  '-United  States  Space  Week.' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa,-  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  223. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  ob.icction. 


PRINTING  OF  HOUSE  REPORT  EN- 
TITLED "REFORM  OF  OUR  COR- 
RECTIONAL SYSTEMS" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port iRept.  No.  93-339'  on  the  resolu- 
tion iH,  Res.  4621  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  tlie  House 
report  entitled  "Reform  ol  Our  Correc- 
tional Systems",  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Re.~  4(12 
Rr^olivci.  That  there  thall  be  piiined  ler 
the  use  ol  the  Select  Comnii'ioe  on  Cniue  (.1 
the  Hou.^e  of  Represeulatives  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  House  repon  entilled 
"Reform  of  Our  Correctional  Sv-'etn.s" 
(Ninety-third  Congress,  fir.-i   se-^^i.mi 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  tiic  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Siieakei.  to  whom 
are  these  reports  going  to  be  di.stributed',' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  These  are  to  be  di.s- 
tributed to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  of  the  House  of  Reiucsentatives 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  they  be  avaihible 
to  all  Member.-- ',' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  \\;i.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  INAUGURAL  AD- 
DRESSES BY  THE  PRESIDENTS 
Mr,  BRADEMAS,  Mr,  Speaker,  bv  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  93-340'  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  iH,  Con.  Res.  185'  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  inaugural  ad- 
dresses from  President  George  Washing- 
ton to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  ol  the 
concurrent  resolution, 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  coneurreiil    reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.    Co.v.    R;  s      18,'. 
/.''■■.../,  Cf/  bij  il,r  lloiis'c  of  n,i>rr-«'}itatnrs 
'I'lr  s-'iiutr  coiiciining).  Tliat   a  collection 


of  inaugural  addresses,  from  President  Oeori^e 
Wa.-,hington  to  Pre-ident  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
compUed  from  research  volumes  and  State 
paper.s  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Library  of  Congress,  be  printed  with  illus- 
iriuions  as  a  Hou-^e  document;  and  that  sev- 
enteec.  thou.-,and  and  ninety  additional  copie.^ 
be  printed,  of  uhich  eleven  thousand  luiie 
htuidred  and  forty  copies  shall  be  for  the  u~e 
of  the  Hou>.e  of  Hepresemat ives,  and  five 
thousand  one  luuidred  and  fifty  copie,.  ff.r 
the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Sfc.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  sliall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  .md  Hou-e 
'•t  Rcpicsematives  for  a  period  of  sixtv  day.-, 
alter  v.lnch  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  Docu- 
mcius  Room- 

With  the  following  commiitee  amend- 
ments: 

Line  7.  cieiete  '  .seventeen  tliou.sand  and 
nitiety"  and  insert  "sixteen  thou.sand  tuo 
hundred  ". 

Line  8  delete  eleven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty  and  insert  'eleven  th'jus.iid 
and  fifty  " 

The     conimittee     amendments     v.ere 
cgreed  to. 
The  concuirent  resolution  was  agreed 


to. 

A   motion   to   reconsider  was   laid   on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CIVH  - 
IAN  EMPLOYEE  LOYALTY  PRO- 
GRAM" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Sjicaker.  by  di- 
rection of  tlie  Committee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
mini.^tration.  I  submit  a  iirivilei-ed  report 
iReiM.  No.  93-341'  on  tlie  concurrent 
resolution  'H,  Con,  Rev.  219'  providinti 
for  additional  cople.>  ot  "The  Federal  Ci- 
vilian Employee  Loyalty  Program." 
House  rejiort  No.  92  1637.  92d  Congre.v--. 
second  .session,  and  ask  for  immeditite 
coi:s:dci','Uioii  of  the  concurrent  re.voln- 
i  ion. 

Tlic  Clerk  rear!  tile 
tion.  as  follows: 

H    Con-.  Re.s    21U 

nr.^oli.d  by  liic  House  of  Rcprr^oiintirr^ 
line  Srnutr  coiuiirrinp\ .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  utp  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  six  liundred  addi'mnal  copie.- 
of  a  repon  em  it  led  'Ihe  Federal  Civiliati 
Finployee  Loyalty  Program".  Hou-e  Rej»i- 
Numbcied  ii2  IG:t7,  Nineiy-.second  Congresv 
,-i.s  Olid  session. 


coricurient  re'solii- 


pnnted  for  use  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Lducaiion  and  Labor  one  thousand  copie> 
oi  the  hearing.s  (intluding  the  tliree  ap- 
pendi'.c-,  thereto  printed  m  separate  vol- 
umes i  on  H.R,  33.  H,R,  3606.  and  rekited 
bill'-,  to  establi.vh  a  National  Institute  oi 
Education 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to,  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


The  concinrent  rest^lution  wa--  a'roed 
to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  hi  id  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE  HEAR- 
INGS ESTABLISHING  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE    OF    EDUCATION 

Mr,  BRADEMAS,  iMr,  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
'Rept.  No.  93-342'  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  iH.  Con,  Res.  233'  providing 
for  tlie  printing  of  committee  hearings 
establishing  a  National  Institute  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  a,sk  for  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conciu'rent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H     Con.    Rk.->.    2:)a 

/'■'■sd/rcrf  hi/  tllr  Hoi:se  of  Rr/re-.-miii  n ,~ 
{'!■•■  Semite  rone nrri net ) .  That  tliere  .sh.iU  bo 


PRINTING  OF  OUR  AMERICAN  GOV- 
ERNMENT, WHAT  IS  IT''  HOW 
DOES  IT  WORK'- 

Mr,  BRADEMAS,  Mr,  Speaker,  by  d:- 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mini:.t:ation.  I  submit  a  jinvileged  repo'  t 
I  Rept,  No.  93-34  on  the  (oncurrent  ro- 
olution  'H,  Con,  Res,  256'  to  provide  for 
the  printing,  as  a  hou:-e  document,  a 
revised  edition  of  the  liou.se  document 
"Our  .■\meric.in  Government.  What  is  it  ' 
How  docs  It  Work?  and  ask  for  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  concuirent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resclu- 
tion.  as  follows: 

H  C'.'N  Rk-  2.^>t; 
f:e\o}iecl  hji  the  Iloii^e  of  Kejjreyentati'  rs 
{Hie  Senate  rontnrrtiig) .  Tliat  tiiere  shall  be 
printed,  as  a  House  docimient.  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  House  dticument  'Our  Ainencau 
Clovernmen'.  What  Is  It.'  How  Does  I; 
Wori""';  and  that  two  hundred  and  seventv- 
two  thousand  five  hxr.idred  additional  copies 
be  printed,  of  which  two  hundred  and  twen- 
tv-one  thousand  sliall  be  for  the  use  of  l!ie 
Hou.se  oi  Represemative.s  and  lifty-one  thoii- 
.■-und  live  hundred  shall  be  lor  the  use  oi  the 
Senate. 

Sfc.  2  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Member-,  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Represeiitiitives  for  a  period  of  sixtv 
davs.  after  whicli  the  inaiscd  bal.mce  sha'.l 
r<". ert  to  the  respective  Senate  and  Hou.-.e 
flocumcn^  rr>onis. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  was  a:;reed 
to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  \\as  laid  on  tiie 
tablf. 


PRINTING      OF        STREET      CRIME 
REDUCTION    THROUGH    POSITIVE 
CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    RESPONSES 

Ml.  BRADE.MAS  Mr  Speaker,  bv 
direction  oi  the  Committee  on  Hou.-e 
Administration,  I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port I  Rept.  No  93-338'  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  257'  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  house  report  entitled 
"Street  Crime:  Reduction  Througii 
Positive  Criminal  Jti.stice  Resiion.se> 
ami  ask  for  immediate  consideration  o: 
tlie  concurrent  resolution 

The  Clerk  re;iri  the  concurrent  resolu- 
titin.  as  follows: 

H   Con   Rf.s  -257 

!:e-.nhecl  by  jHe  //o/csT  or  /?'•p■■l■^<•'l^J,^■•■.•- 
I  ;iie  Semite  eonciirririgi .  That  there  .shall  be 
pniued  for  the  u.se  of  tlie  Select  Commute.- 
on  Crime  of  the  Hoiwe  oi  Representative - 
thirteen  thou.sand  additional  copies  oi  the 
Hoii.sc  report  e. allied  Mreet  Crime:  Reduc- 
tion Through  Positive  Criminal  Jii.siice 
Responses'  i  Ninety-tlr.rd  Congress.  Jirst 
.session  I 


to. 


The  ttnicurient  resolution  wa.s  agreed 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  "DRUGS  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Houje  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
lort  'Rept.  No.  93-345 1  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  258 1  to 
jjrovide  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  House  report  entitled 
"Druirs  In  Our  Schools",  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  tlie  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H-  Con-  Res.  258 
Kcfohed  by  tlie  House  of  Rcpri-^cntatircs 
(the  Soiatc  concurr.iif;) .  That  there  siiall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
tn  Crime  of  the  House  of  Representalive.s 
seventy-five  thonsaiitl  additional  copies  of 
the  House  report  entitled  "Drugs  in  Our 
S'.hools"    (Nmeiy-tliird    Coi:i-rfh.s,    first    ies- 

SiOIi). 

With  tiie  following  c^jriimittoe  amcr.d- 
nient: 

Patre  1.  line  1,  delete  ever;,  thiiij:  foilowing 
tlie  enacting:  clau'-e  and  insert  the  following: 
'  Tiiat  there  shall  be  printed  si:-it,\-e;t:ht  thou- 
s.md  two  hundred  and  fifty  additioiial  copies 
cf  the  Hou.'^e  Rep.  rt  c-ntitleii  'Drus.s  m  Our 
.•-chcol:-'.  oi  which  fitiv-five  tiiorbaiul  two 
1  undred  and  tiity  copies  shall  be  lor  the  use 
rf  the  House  of  Representat ive.<.  and  thir- 
teer.  ihou.saiul  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Select 
Committee  ou  Crime  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
tentatives." 


to. 


The  committtc  ;uncnciment  was  agreed 
). 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  ai-recd 
to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v. as  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  SENATE  HE.\RINGS 
ON  ILLEG.\L.  IMPROPER.  OR  UN- 
ETHICAL ACTIVITIES.  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTION  OF  197 J 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Sr,:akcr,  b.v  di- 
rfction  of  the  Committee  on  Hou  e  Atl- 
ministration.  I  submit  a  pnvilt Led  report 

R' I-t.  No.  93-34G  '  on  the  Si  natc  con- 
current re.-olution  uS.  Con.  Res.  29  •  to 
]3rov;de  for  the  printin'-  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  hc-arin-.'s  oii  illegal,  im- 
j-roper.  or  unethical  arti\itif  .■^:  dunn.:  tho 
Presidential  electioii  of  1972.  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  S-natc 
coi.current  re j-olut.on. 

The  Citrk  rrad  the  tltnato  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Re<;    2'J 

Rczolied  by  the  Senate  (the  tlowc  o/ 
/v'>prfi€nfa/u»s  conruTring] ,  That  there  be 
printed  fi.r  tlie  use  of  tlie  Select  Committee 
(11  Pre  idem lal  Campaiun  AfriMc,  no*  tw 
exceed  fi-.e  tliOu<:and  addilion.il  copies  of 
all  par's  of  I'.s  hearing-"  on  illeral.  improper, 
or  uncthicrii  actr.  itie-  diruu:  the  Presidential 
election  of  lt,72 

Str  2  The  authorization  conferrfd  by  sfc- 
ti'.n  1  of  this  concurrent  resulution  .'-liall 
terminate  on  February  28,  1074. 

The  Senate  conrurrr  nt  ri-olutiun  wa;i 
concurred  m. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  v.a-;  la:d  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  "THE  HISTORY  AND 
OPERATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  MA- 
JORITY   WHIP    ORGANIZATION" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port I  Rept.  No.  93-3471  on  the  resolution 
iH.  Res.  457)  to  provide  for  the  printing, 
as  a  House  document,  the  booklet  entitled 
"The  History  and  Operation  of  the  House 
Majority  Whip  Organization,"  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rfs.  457 

Resolved.  That  there  .shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  with  photo^Taphs  the  book- 
let "The  History  and  Operation  of  the  House 
Majority  Whip  Organixatlon":  and  that  ,5.000 
additioii.il  copies  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
cl   the  House  majority  whip. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEM.AS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
nom  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  kind  of 
publication  is  this?  Is  this  to  be  with 
IJicture:  and  diagrams? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
report  to  wjiich  the  resolution  applie.s 
v.ould  iirovidc  for  the  printing  of  an  ob- 
.iective,  historical  account  of  the  opera- 
tion ol  the  House  majority  whip  organi- 
zation. The  total  estimated  cost  Is  S866.86. 
There  will  be  included  protographs  in  the 
dof  'im'-nt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  be  a  few  photo- 
graphs? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  majority  whip 
organization^ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Tlie  ;-cntloman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  possible, 
we  ought  to  have  .some  dla"rams  to  de- 
lineate tlie  various  lines  of  command 
and  methods  of  operation,  and  so  forth 
Olid  so  on. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
v.ould  be  very  glad  to  call  that  subject 
to  tiie  attention  of  those  who  prepared 
the  document. 

Mr.  GRO.SS,  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Tlie  resolution  was  nr'reed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"ORGANIZED  CI^IMINAL  INFLU- 
ENCE IN  HORSE  RACING" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit a  privileged  report  iRcpt.  No. 
93-343  >  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  463  • 
providing  for  the  prinfim;  of  additional 
copies  of  the  House  report  entitled  "Or- 
ganized Criminal  Influence  In  Horse 
Rarin-."  and  ask  for  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

H    Res    403 

Tiie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

ReiolLcd,  That  iliere  .shall  be  printeU  for 
ti.e  use  of  the  .Select  Committee  on  Crime 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  three  thou- 


sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  tlie 
House  report  entitled  "Organii'ed  Criminal 
Influence  in  Horse  Racing"  (Ninety-third 
Congress,  first  session). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  1,  after  "printed"  insert  "con- 
currently with  the  original  press  run". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  thp 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  REVISED  EDITION  OF 
"THE  CAPITOL" 

Air.  BRADEALAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concui-rent  resolu- 
tion HI.  Con.  Res.  132)  providing  for  the 
)irinting  as  a  Hotrse  document  of  a  re- 
vised edition  o!  "The  Capitol."  with  Sen- 
ate ameridmeiHs  thereto,  and  concur  in 
tiic  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

liie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

P.ige  1.  line  ,'i.  strike  out  "fmr  hundrod  rr.d 
.seventy-two"  aibl  insert  "iwe  hundred  and 
seven' y-fivc". 

Paye  1-  Ime  8.  strike  out  "Representatives" 
i.iid  insert  •iieprcseiilativef ,  c>nc  hiindreti  and 
three  thou.si.nd  cop.cb  shali  be  for  the  ii.se  of 
tlie  :?:".ei2ate,". 

T)ie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
di.ma? 

There  v.  as  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  cor.- 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  MARKETING  QUOTA  FOR 
WHEAT  REFERENDUAI 

Air.  FOLEY.  Air.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mcu:>  consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  iS.  1938  ^ 
to  extend  the  time  for  conducting  tlic 
referendum  witli  respect  to  the  natiomd 
marketing  ouota  for  wheat  for  the  mar- 
keting year  beginning  July  1,  1974. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Tlie  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  refjutsi  of  the  gentleman  from  Wasli- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Cleri:  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

.s.  ifi.-js 
.An   act    to  e.x'ti.d   tr.e   tunc   for   conduciing 
the   referrndum   with    respect    to   tiie    na- 
tional marki.  tiiig  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing   year   beginning  July   1.    1974 
Be   it   enaitrd    by   the   Setutte   and    Hciisr 
o;    Rcpnsetitatnes   of  the    Viiitrd   Stiites  of 
Ainerira  m  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
'^36  of   the   Afiricultural   Adjustment   Act   oi 
1933,  as  amended,  is  ainenued  by  adding  ai 
tlie    end    tlicreof    the    following:    "Notwilli- 
standing  any  otlicr  provision  liereof  the  rct- 
<  rcnduiii  With  respect  to  the  national  mar- 
keting year  beginning  July  1,  1974.  may   be 
I  oiidiuted  not  later  than  the  earlier  of  the 
following:     (1)     thirty    days    alter    adjourn- 
inciit   sine   die   of   the   first   se.s:-:ion   of    the 
Ninety-third    Congre.ss;    or    (2)    October    15, 
1973.". 


June  28,  1973 
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The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPORTIONING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  INTER- 
STATE AND  DEFENSE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
1808;  to  apportion  funds  for  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways and  to  authoiize  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  i}ur- 
pos&s,  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.   1808 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress-   assembled.    That 

Sectio.v  1.  The  Secretary  of  Tran.sportation 
shall  apportion  $1,000,000,000  of  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  apportioiu-d  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  immediate  expenditure  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  in  revised  table  5,  Uoxise  Report 
Numbered  92-1443. 

Stc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrving  out 
the  prov.sions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  are  hereby  authoriycd  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  F-ind 
.^.",00.000.000  for  the  Fcderil-aid  primary  .sys- 
tem, the  Federal-aid  secondary  svstcm.  and 
for  their  exten.sions  within  urban  areas  f<.r 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  The  .suiu- 
authorized  in  this  section  .sh.ill  be  avaiialic 
for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(a)  45  per  centum  ii-r  projects  on  lie 
Federal-aid  primary  higliway  .sv^tem: 

(b)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid   secondary  hiphwav  svstem:    and 

(c)  25  per  centum  for  protects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primnrv  and  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  sv.siems  m  urban 
ureas. 

Stc.  3.  Tlie  time  reqiiiremcM.s  in  section 
104(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  C<.<lc  .shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  apportionment  of 
.stims  authorised  by  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1974.  and  the  Scretary  .shall 
apportion  such  sums  for  such  fiscal  year  as 
R<-M>n  as  practicable  alter  the  date  f.f'enact- 
ment  of  this  Act. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  n  second  domar.drd'' 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Air.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  ohiection  a 
.second  will  be  considered  as  oidered.' 

There  was  no  obiection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ofTcred  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wfight'  that  the  House  .sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S  1808 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof'  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LE.WE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
pa.sscd. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Air.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  withhold  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Air.  Speaker,  this  bill  has 
been  passed. 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  There  are  other  pre- 
liminary matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desired  to 
ask  a  question  concerning  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  did  not  see 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Air.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  withhold  his  jioint  of  order? 

Air.  GROSS.  Air.  S]:eaker,  I  will  not 
witlihold. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
not  permit  the  proceedings  to  be  vacated, 
because  the  Chair  did  not  see  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Air.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  the  proceedings  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present,  and  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Air.  O'NEILL.  Air.  Spc;:ker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
Tlie  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Alembers  failed 
to  respond: 

I  Roll  No.  305) 

AU-.\aiKl<T  Di^nielson  Nelsen 

-■"  hbriink  Davis.  Ga.  rci>p.r 

.\-hley  Dent  Peyser 

B.idillo  Drrwinski  Rt-iU 

Hl.tnik  DiL'^s  Roonev.  N  V. 

Hi  Ihn:.;  Fibher  .s..ndinan 

Prraux  Gray  Stark 

Pniwn.Ohio  Holifield  .Sleii-er.  Wis. 

liurke.  Fla.  HiinKatc  Tearue.  Tex 

(•hi.-liolni  J.Iatsuna;;a  Thompson.  N'.J. 

CI.  Ik  Murjihy.  N  V.  Tu'riian 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  400 
ATembers  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  de\ice.  a  quorum. 

By  unaiiimou.'-  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  wtre  di-oen-iil 
with. 


APPORTIONING  FUNDS  FOR  THF 
NATIONAL  SYSTEAI  OF  INTER- 
STATE AND  DEFENSE  HIGHWAYS 

The  SPEAICER.  The  Chair  dc.Mres  to 
make  a  statement. 

On  the  suspension  of  the  rule  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Senate  bill  S.  1808,  the  Chair 
did  not  hear  aivone  addressing  the 
Chair,  and  was  not  aware  that  there 
were  Alcmbers  who  desired  to  be  heard 
on  the  matter,  and  alter  waiting  for  a 
time  the  Chair  put  the  question,  wlilch  is 
tiie  common  practice. 

But  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  Chair 
was  m  error  in  anticipating  and  thinkmg 
that  the  matter  had  been  worked  out] 
without  objection,  the  proceedings 
whereby  the  Senate  bill  S.  1808  was 
passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  will 
be  vacat-ed. 


The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Wright  i  for  20  minutes 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Air.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  simple  bill  It  iias  already  passed 
the  Senate.  Its  purpose  is  to  proMde  an 
interim  highway  funding  measure  for 
those  state:^— some  34  of  them— which 
without  tlie  enactment  of  such  a  measure 
will  be  conniletely  out  of  their  highwav 
funds  witiihi  30  da.vs.  Some  10  States  al- 
ready arc  out  of  highway  funds.  Twenty- 
four  more  will  have  completely  ex- 
hausted one  or  more  categories  of  these 
funds  Within  a  matter  of  days  if  this 
bill  IS  not  enacted. 

This  bill  simiJly  lircvide^  that  on  a 
temjiorary  basis  while  the  House-Senr-te 
conference  continues  its  labors  in  an 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  reg- 
gular  hii:hw;iy  bill,  SI  billion  shall  be  au- 
thorized for  wcik  on  the  Interstate  S->s- 
tem  and  S500  million  shall  be  authorized 
for  work  on  tiie  primary,  second. uy.  nnd 
urban  extension  systems. 

Last  night  at  10  o'clock  after  2  months 
of  long  and  intensive  negotiations  u 
became  evident  to  the  conferees  on  the 
House  and  Senate  .sides  that  we  were  at 
least  temporarily  deadlocked.  After  h.av- 
iiig  m.Hie  enormous  progres-  on  more 
than  70  prcvi.-ions  of  the  bill  theretofore 
m  disagi cement,  we  have  reaciied  an  im- 
passe on  remaining  sections  of  the  bill. 
Rather  than  penalizing  tlie  States  for 
our  inability  to  agree,  rather  than  putting 
the  House  and  Senate  under  the  pres- 
sures of  having  to  agree  on  something 
tliey  micht  not  want  to  agree  to.  rather 
tiian  putting  small  contractors  out  cf 
business  and  people  out  of  work,  and 
rather  than  making  the  Northern  States 
which  have  short  building  seasons  kse 
fomplctely  their  entire  year's  highway 
lon.'.tructicn,  we  thought  the  decent  re- 
s)ionsible  thing  to  do  was  to  pass  this 
interim  bill  which  will  hold  them  for  30 
t<-  CO  days. 

Hopefully,  during  that  time  we  can 
li.immcr  out  upon  the  an\il?  of  mutual 
compromise  and  understanding  the  kind 
of  long-range  bill  that  both  the  Hcu.-e 
ard  Senate  will  ajiprove  and  apprecia*-^ 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calirornia.  Mr. 
Sic,  ker.  will  tlic  gentleman  vicld'^ 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  genllc- 
m.,n  from  California. 

Air.  .^NDERSON  of  California.  I  thank 
my  colic.-; puc  for  yielding.  Being  one  v: 
tiiosc  trying  to  get  l^elp  for  ma.ss"  transit. 
I  V  ant  to  join  Air.  WKmiii  m  asking  sup- 
port 01  this  measure  to  go  along  v.itii 
this  120-day  extension,  and  I  cmphasi/e 
the  "one"  because  I  would  hope  Llie  con- 
lerees  could  come  to  some  agreement  in 
tliat  len.uth  of  time. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  obstructioni.-t- 
We  arc  all  aware  of  the  ))robIem  affea- 
ing  our  States  Rif:ht  now  tlie  pot  is  drv. 
and  by  July  30  at  least  30.  and  maybe 
more.  Slate.s  will  have  dry  puis  V.'c  lee', 
the  conferees  aie  m.i.kmg  headway,  but 
we  v.ant  them  to  work  out  their  differ- 
ences 111  good  faith.  lUKl  wo  want  to  re- 
mind them  that  a  mass  transit  is  in  dire 
need,  and  we  are  going  along  on  this  one 
extension.  We  hope  in  the  Alembers'  con- 
ference they  realize  tlie  plight  and  the 
needs  of  those  of  us  m  the  ntv. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
uom  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  commend  the  distin- 
•-•Mi.shed  gentleman  and  liis  committee  for 
thi.s  ^tep.  It  is  important.  There  are  many 
Statea.  includmg  mine,  which  are  in  a 
senon.s  phglit  as  a  result  ol  being  otit  of 
funds. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  tins  ques- 
tion. Do  I  understand  there  is  a  time 
limit  on  the  period  in  which  the  billion 
and  a  half  would  be  available? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  There  is  no  precise 
time  limit.  We  are  estimating  that  this 
will  tide  the  State.s  over  for  30  to 
60  days,  during  which  time  we  earnestly 
liope  we  will  be  able  to  prociui  e  a  lon^r- 
range  highway  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  But  there  is  no  time  limit 
on  the  billion  and  a  half  dollar.-;  as  such? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  They  are  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  cour.-e.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I  want  to 
express  the  concern  of  many  In  this 
Hou.se,  including  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  New  York  delegation  on  both  sides  of 
the  ai.sle  as  to  the  dissatisfaction  we  feel 
at  having  to  pass  a  contiiuiiu';:,  resolution 
at  this  time. 

We  appointed  conferees  on  tb.e  high- 
way bill  on  April  19.  and  the  conference 
has  been  meeting  since  the  bct;inniivt  u\ 
May.  The  conferees  of  the  other  bodv 
have  offered  a  number  oi  compromise 
proposals  which  to  me  sccin  emin-^nrly 
reasonable  and  not  at  all  violative  of  the 
po.^ition  of  the  House,  yet  o'lr  conferee.- 
iiave  rejected  each  one. 

For  example  the  Senate  lins  offered  a 
propcsal  wherein  each  State  would  be 
uiven  back  20  percent  of  the  'gasoline  tax 
revenues  collected  within  It.-  borders,  for 
-uch  public  transportation  u.-,cs  as  it  de- 
-ires.  This  proposal  would  not  invade  the 
hir,h\vay  trust  fund.  It  would  not  take 
one  penny  from  any  rural  State  or  rural 
area.  Yet  our  conferees  refused  to  con- 
sider it. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  mos*  of  the 
States  are  very  much  iiim  hcd  rmht  now 
on  highway  funding,  but  \\c  mu.-t  real- 
K-e  that  our  cities  and  our  .  iiburbs  aie 
pinched  too.  They  too  are  desperately  in 
need  of  funds  for  their  transpoi  ta'ion 
-ystems 

Since  the  House  voted  on  .\pril  10,  llic 
energy  cri.-is  and  the  al!e!;ed  gasoline 
'^hortaL'e  have  been  critical  and  the  EP.'V 
ijas  told  many  ol  our  major  cities  that 
tney  mu.-t  dra.stically  reduce  the  nmouiit 
of  vehicle  travel  within  their  borders. 

Almost  all  of  the  39  Members  of  the 
Nfw  York  State  House  dele:'ation  have 
lomed  in  writing  to  ask  the  conferees  to 
take  a  more  rea.sonable  aj^jroach  to  com- 
promise proiX).=als.  and  I  wvjc  o'her  dele- 
'-:ations  to  do  the  same 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  mv  remark'; 
we  are  willing  to  conMder  this  rc-olu- 
lion.  but  V. e  may  not  be  so  willing  if  any 
additional  extension  of  it  i-  a.-ked  latei 

Oli. 

I  urge  tlie  House  conlerees  to  rcfon- 
sider  v.hat  I  K-^ard  a-  liieir  intran:  igent 


stance  and  to  bring  us  a  bill — soon — 
that  will  satisfy  all  of  the  interests  af- 
fected by  this  highway  legislation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  comments  and 
I  would  merely  ask  her  to  understand 
this.  The  Hou.se  conferees  have  not  been 
intransigent  or  wholly  unyielding.  We 
have  made  numerous  overtures  in  the 
direction  of  agreement  and  compromise. 
During  the  fir.-.t  3  weeks  of  tlie  con- 
ference we  did  resolve  more  than  70 
different  points  in  di^aE-'recment.  There 
existed  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  un- 
deistandiiv;  on  both  sides. 

During  the  past  4  weeks.  House  con- 
ferees have  offered  several  substantive 
propo.sals  in  an  effort  to  compromise  the 
remaining  disagreements.  We  feel,  quite 
frankly,  that  we  have  been  more  rea.son- 
able  and  conciliatory  than  the  Senators. 
No  doubt  they  feel  they  have  been  more 
so  than  we.  I  tliink  it  really  unfair  to 
take  a  position  that  either  tlie  House  or 
the  Senate  has  been  totally  stubborn. 

We  have  had  difticulties.  and  I  must 
say  it  iias  been  extremely  frustrating  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  conference  to 
have  been  unable  to  have  persuaded  our 
colleagues  to  find  an  avenue  on  wliicli 
we  can  walk  arm  in  arm  on  the  remain- 
hm  four  or  fr,c  items  in  disagreement. 
But  we  continue,  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  we  shall  succeed  in  that  en- 
dea\or. 

Meanv\hile.  of  cour.se.  I  think  all  Mem- 
bers would  ai'iee  that  it  would  be  ridic- 
ulous to  hold  the  States  hostage  to  our 
inability  to  agree.  Tiierefore  the  only 
responsible  thing  remaining  to  do  is  to 
in-ovide  them  this  limited  money  on  this 
limited  ba-is.  during  whicii  time  v.e  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  find  a  .-olution  to 
tfie  lorm  ranae  problem. 

Mr.  GRO.SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  v. ill  t!ic 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
grnileman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preruation  to  the  Six>aker  for  returning 
to  consideration  of  this  bill  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texa,s  for  his  explana- 
tion of  it  When  it  was  first  called  for 
consideration  I  liad  no  idea  of  the  nature 
or  content  of  the  bill,  as  was  the  case  of 
many  otlier  Members  of  the  House.  I  had 
absolutely  no  idea  of  what  we  were  con- 
.sidering  tor  there  was  no  l)ill  available  on 
the  House  floor. 

I  support  the  bill.  T  think  it  Is  a  rea- 
.'^('nable  extension,  and  again  I  thank  tli,' 
;'.f'ntlfman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  loua.  .Sui<'ly  I  would  agree  that  the 
gentleman  and  all  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
are  fully  entitled  to  understand  what  is 
involved  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
m\   time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  bill  is  .solely 
an  interim  measure.  As  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Wright >  in- 
dicated, there  are  a  number  of  states 
which  are  out  of  interstate  money  as  of 
right  now.  There  are  an  additional  num- 
ber of  states  whif-li  are  out  of  ABC 
money  right  now.  As  time  goes  by  even 
more  will  be  out  of  iiiyhway  money, 
Wiiiioul  this  bill,  this  mean.>  tliai  a  num- 


ber of  our  American  taxpayers  are  going 
to  be  unemployed  and  that  our  economy 
will  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  a  problem 
of  inflation  in  this  country,  and  if  we  de- 
lay the  construction  of  these  roads  which 
are  now  under  contract  by  not  enacting 
this  legi-slation,  we  are  going  to  add  to 
the  ultimate  cost  of  those  roads  and 
comjjound  the  inflationary  problem  of 
the  highway  construction  industry.  How- 
ever, more  important  than  that  is  that 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  workers  will 
be  laid  off  and  unemployed  until  such 
time  as  the  House  and  Senate  can  work 
their  will  in  this  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  what  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  said,  and 
it  ahvavs  amazes  me  how  one  not  in 
attendance  at  a  conference  can  know  so 
much  about  the  transactions  in  that 
conference.  Not  one  of  the  suggestions 
or  proposals  by  the  other  side  has  been 
in  such  a  form  that  we  could  accept  it. 
because  each  one  totally  violated  the 
position  of  the  House  on  the  issue  of  rail 
transit.  As  a  conferee  on  that  committee 
from  the  House,  I  feel  it  is  my  responsi- 
bility to  sustain  the  Hou.se  position  as 
much  as  possible.  There  has  not  been 
one  offer  of  compromise  from  the  other 
body  that  would  not  do  violence  to  the 
House  position  on  invading  the  Trust 
Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we.  on  the  other  hand,  on 
ttie  House  side  have  offered  a  number 
of  compromises  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
resolve  this  issue,  each  time  going  a  long 
way  from  the  House  position.  Therefore. 
I  urge  tlie  members  not  to  be  misled  by 
tlie  accusations  of  those  who  were  not 
privy  to  the  conference  and  who  do  not 
in  substance  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  SI 
billion  for  interstate  money,  and  $500 
million  for  ABC  money,  which  is  primary 
and  .secondary  roads  and  urban  exten- 
sions of  primary  and  secondary  roads.  It 
does  not  provide  any  money  for  mass 
transit  or  the  urban  systems  because  that 
is  involved  in  the  central  issue  we  are 
trving  to  resolve.  We  have  deliberately 
left  out  the  urban  .systems  and  mas^ 
transit:  retaining  that  issue  for  ultimate 
resolution  by  the  conference  committee 
we  are  not  jeopardizing  the  House  posi- 
tion in  any  way  by  this  action,  but  we 
are  trying  to  alleviate  almost  sure  unem- 
ployment and  stop  breaking  up  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  highway  construction  pro- 
gram. 

There  was  a  question  raised  about 
v.iicn  this  will  go  into  effect.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  is  mandatory  in  that  it 
r-^quires  the  Secretary  to  apportion  the 
States  as  soon  as  practicable  alter  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  It  is  felt 
that  as  soon  as  this  is  enacted,  that  the 
administration  will  have  to  issue  the 
api-iortionnicnts  and  then  the  States  can 
immediately  obligate  the  money.  In  most 
in.-tances,  most  of  this  money  will  be 
completely  obliKaled  within  30  days.  This 
buys  the  conferees  a  little  time  so  that 
we  can  Iiope  ultimately  to  resolve  this 
issue  without  interrupting  the  economy 
of  the  country,  without  adding  to  the 
unemployment  of  this  nation:  Mr 
Speakt  r  I  ui'ge  the  adoj)lion  of  this  bill 


Jvnc  2:' 
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Mr,  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gcTitletnan  yield'' 

Mr.  HARSHA,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas, 

Mr,  HAMAIERSCHMIDT,  Mr.  SjiCaker. 
I  sujjport  this  apportionment  act  which 
v.ill  allow  the  States  liMiitcd  money  for 
the  continuation  of  their  hiuliway  pro- 
grams. It  affects  all  the  States,  but  the 
need  for  it  e.'-pccially  comes  home  to  me 
since  my  own  State  of  Arkan^a.-  is  out  of 
interstate  funds  and  .t  only  has  S6  mil- 
lion in  ABCD  funds  for  the  secondary 
and  primary  system. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  it  is  a  logical  and  reason- 
able approacii  to  allow  the  conferees  to 
continue  tiieir  work  v.ithout  pressure 
that  could  lead  to  too  hasty  and  untimely 
compromises.  I  fully  recommend  tiiis 
Icgi.slation  be  passed. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gf  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.'^RSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemar. 
from  California  <Mr.  Don  H.  Clavse.n  > . 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ruse  to  .support  this  legislation,  which 
is  an  interim  bill,  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee.  I  want  to  state  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  last  night 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  met  to- 
gether mlorn^.ally  in  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive and  productne  .-^cssions  of  the 
entire  conference. 

We  had  an  opportunit:'  to  elucidate  on 
our  own  paiticular  viev.s  as  to  what  our 
individual  objectives  on  transportation 
policy  might  be  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
init  to  rest  the  fact  that,  while  v.e  have 
differing  points  of  view,  we  arc  a  long 
way  from  behig.  in  my  judrment.  at  an 
jmpas.se.  With  the  pressure  of  time,  v.e 
felt  that  this  was  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom to  move  toward  pass  i^:p  of  this  in- 
terim bill.  In  this  way.  tho.^c  States,  the 
construction  industry  and  the  workers 
dependent  upon  a  continuation  of  fund- 
ing for  highway  p.ro.jects  will  not  be 
forced  to  stop  their  prorramine. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gui.shed  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire,  anotlier  conferee  on  the  House 
side. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mi-.  Sinaker,  I  rise 
in  sumxirt  of  S,  1808  as  a  much-needed 
interim  measure  to  ease  the  plight  of 
some  30-cdd  States  whose  liighv.ay  con- 
struction programs  are  impaired  lay  our 
Inability  in  conference  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  highway  bill. 

At  the  same  time.  I  v.ish  to  arid  a  few 
words  in  further  explanation  of  the  re- 
marks of  my  fellow  ronfcree.  Mr,  H,'\rsji.\. 
concerning  the  highw.iy  ccnlerence. 

It  is  true  the  conlerees  from  botli 
Houses  have  worked  m  a  spirit  of  com- 
j)romise  and  accommodation  to  resolve 
many  of  the  dilferences  between  the  re- 
.^pective  versions  of  S.  b02.  the  highwav 
bill.  But  I  regret  t«  say  that  tins  spirit 
has  been  totally  lacking  regarding  I  lie 
print ipa!  i.-.siie  before  the  conference:  Di- 
version of  highway  trust  fiuuis  lor  rail 
ma.ss  transit.  On  this  i,s,sue.  the  Senile 
has  been  totally  unyielding.  From  the 
beginning.  Senate  conferees  have  in- 
sisted that  the  House  ague  to  the  Uiver- 
tion  for  rail  tnuisit. 


By  contra.';!,  the  House  conferees  have 
made  a  momentous  conce.ssion:  We  have 
l,.rovisiona!ly  agreed  to  the  authorization 
of  $100  million  a  year  or  even  more  over 
tlie  term  of  the  bill  for  capital  investment 
m  buses.  This  represents  a  major  de- 
l^arture  from  past  policy  regarding  use  of 
trust  fund  revenues  and  reflects  the  good- 
faith  willmgnes.s  of  House  conferees  to 
go  the  limit  in  pursuit  of  rea- 
sonable comiu-omise  Refusing  to  give 
due  recognition  to  the  n.agnilude  of  our 
concession,  the  Senate  side  continues  to 
insist  on  a  c(im))]ete  ca\e-i,n  by  the 
House  .side.  Tins  unyielding  attitude 
merely  serves  lo  reinforce  my  concerii: 
that  the  projJoncnts  of  diversion  are 
bent  ultimately  on  notliing  less  than 
mas.sive  divei^ion  of  highway  funds  for 
rail  systems  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  large  cities. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  and  do  so 
again  that  in  New  Hampshire  and  many 
other  areas  of  the  country,  mass  trans- 
ixirtation  means  four  wiiecls  on  a  high- 
way. Indeed,  the  economics  of  bus  tn:n<- 
portation — in  conijiaiison  to  rail  tran- 
sit— are  due  m  no  .mall  nica.  iire  to  the 
fact  that  the  c.ii>iial  investment  is  shared 
by  multiple  users,  bu.  es.  trucks  and  pri- 
vate automobiles.  Recogni/ing  tliis.  the 
House  conferees  have  gone  the  limit  in 
niakii.g  av..ilable  the  financing  for  bus 
lraivi)ortatioii  under  urban  system 
fimds.  This  is  as  far  as  we  can  conceiv- 
ably go  in  keeping  with  the  mandate  of 
this  body  in  its  rejection  of  the  Ander- 
son amendment.  If  the  Senate  side  in- 
sists on  diversion  and  total  suricnder  of 
the  House  position.  I  foresee  a  dead- 
locked conference  v.  ith  conseQUcnt  losses 
to  highway.  Iiiyhway  safety,  and  urban 
mass  transit  prccrams  in  this  countrv. 
Mr.  KOUSSFLOT.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
rnnn  from  Calif oriiia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thaiik  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  rise  to  thank  the  committee  for  mov- 
ing this  legislation  forward,  to  remove 
the  tremendous  uncertainty  which  has 
existed  for  some  months  now. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  ;:entle:iian  \  leld? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  juld  to  the  cvntohnan 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Fl.uida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  ol  S.  1803.  a  bill  to 
authorise  the  appropriation  of  SI  bil- 
lion, to  be  available  ha-  immediate  cx- 
licnditurc  for  construction  projects  under 
the  Federal-Slate  highway  programs. 

Hiuht  now  tlie  Florida  State  Dcpart- 
I'H^nt  of  Transi-crtation  is  literally  cut 
of  Federal  money.  On  May  15  of  this 
.\tar.  the  Dopaitinent  returned  to  llie 
Socictaiy  of  Transportation  the  balance 
of  its  unobligated  Federal  funds  for  high- 
way construction,  as  iiquneii  by  law. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  the  amount  of  the  check 
sent  to  the  Secretary  was  $i.no, 

Floriila  is  a  peninsular  State  and  hence 
its  iiifjhway  s>vioiii<  are  a  primary  mnde 
of  tiansiiortation.  In  addition,  the  State 
roail  s\ .sterns  are  further  burdened  by 
tlie  pre.sence  of  millions  of  cut-of-State 
automobiles  every  year,  e^pecially  during 


the  winter  months.  Florida's  Interstate 
System  will  total  1.441  m.iles  of  multi- 
laned,  limited-acce.ss  highways  v.hen  it 
is  completed.  All  State  planning  and  de- 
sign v.ill  be  completed  by  1975.  but  the 
completion  of  the  system  itself  is  de- 
pendent on  Federal  funds. 

Florida's  i:>iimary  and  secor.daiy 
roads — tiie  ABC  system — total  more  than 
18.000  miles.  Ihey  are  essential  arteries 
for  ilie  delivciy  of  Florida  s  agricultural 
crops  to  market  centers.  And  they  are 
increasingly  important  m  linking  fast- 
growing  urban  areas. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  1808.  Florida 
vail  receive  i>30,9  million  for  interstate 
construction,  and  $11.8  m.ilion  for  its 
ABC  systeir,.  This  is  a  grand  total  of 
$42,814  million.  The  serioasncs;:  of  Flor- 
ida s  need  for  these  moneys  can  be 
seen  in  one  simple  statement — the  State 
department  of  trsnsportaiion  will  obli- 
gate the  entire  sum  withm  30  to  40  days. 
I  would  like  to  compliment  my  distai- 
g'Uohed  colle:H;uc.5  on  the  Pubhc  Works 
Committee.  When  they  realized  that  the 
current  impasse  between  the  Hcuse  and 
Senate  over  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1973  was  working  serious  financial  haa-m 
on  the  States'  higlnvay  programs,  ihey 
acted  immediately  on  this  emergency 
bill.  Their  s):eedy  action  to  prevent  a 
grinding  hplt  in  State  highway  construc- 
tion is  a  reflection  of  their  kng-standmg 
concern  over  successful  implementation 
01  the  Federal-Slate  highway  programs. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  m  the  House  to 
give  their  approval  without  delay  to 
S.  18C8. 1  also  want  to  express  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  conferees  wiJI  reach  an 
early  agreement  on  S.  502.  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  3973.  Florida "s  highway 
.systems  are  too  important  to  Uie  State 
and  the  Nation  to  *'ace  a  constar.i  specter 
of  fmar.ci.d  disaster. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jicid 
!av-iif  1  minute. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman :•  ield .' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nev.  York. 

Ms,  ABZUG.  Could  the  gentleman  in- 
dicate to  us  whether  there  is  any  money 
in  this  continuing  resolution  for  the 
urban  ^^  .-tern  ' 

Mr.  V.'RIGH'r.  There  is  mcr.ey  for  Uie 
uiban  extensions.  Tiiere  is  no  money 
expressly  earmarked  for  ether  urban 
sv-tems 

Ms.  ABZUG,  Is  there  any  proposal  that 
is  intended  to  take  care  of  tluit  in  the 
Lntirim? 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  According  to  our  infor- 
mation, and  that  of  the  Senators  who  rv.t 
together  tJie  bill,  including  Senators 
K.\N-DOLrH.  MrsKir.  ErMsEx.  Bakf-. 
SiArFvRP.  and  BiiKrEV.  these  categories 
covered  m  tlie  bill  are  tlie  iatt;;oru-s  in 
whicli  Slates  are  running  out  of  money 
That  IS  the  reason  for  t'.ie  coverage  of 
lliosc  categories  m  this  bill 

Th"  hoi>e  is  that  we  will  produce  a 
lonv-term  bill  within  the  next  30  da>s 
or  so.  and  tliat  bill  of  course  will  take 
« .iie  of  all  the  systems  on  a  long-tinr. 
basis. 

Ms.  ABZUG  Is  It  tho  gentleman's  in-.- 
pre.s,su.n  liiat  there  ha\e  been  no  re- 
iiponsi>  from  the  conferees  m  the  other 
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body  with  respect  to  any  of  these  pro- 
posals, that  there  have  been  no  ronipro- 
inise  proposals  at  all? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  From  the  other  bodv? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  n  not  my  impre.'-- 
.'-ion 

I  would  .say  to  the  gentlewoman  that 
I  believe  the  other  body  lias  in  good  faith 
offered  seveial  proposals.  Tiiey  were  not 
acceptable  to  the  House  conferees.  The 
House  conferees  in  turn  have  offered 
several  proposals  in  very  good  faith  to 
tlie  other  body,  which  were  not  accep- 
table to  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  believe  the  gentlewoman  is  ill-in- 
formed if  she  concludes  in  any  sense 
that  the  Senate  conferees  have  been 
more  yielding  than  the  House  conferees. 
I  believe  the  reverse  is  true  If  I  had  the 
time,  I  would  establish  that.  I  do  not  be- 
lie\'e  however,  that  the  House  wants  us 
to  go  into  a  long  diatribe  today  about 
why  the  House  is  right  and  the  Senate 
is  wrong. 

I  am  not  in  the  po.sition  of  trying  to 
pick  arguments.  I  am  in  the  position  of 
trying  to  make  peace,  of  trying  to  har- 
monize two  divergent  positions.  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  that  heretofore. 

I  ask  the  gentlewoman  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  simply  to  pass 
this  bill,  so  that  the  States  will  not  suf- 
fer during  the  remainder  of  the  time  in 
which  we  shall  contintie  trying  to  find 
that  elusive  grail  of  a  corapronuse  on 
which  both  sides  can  agree 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strons'  stipport  of  S.  1808  riif>  bill  to  pro- 
vide temporary  funds  lor  ci'^leti.-e  and 
interstate  highways. 

I  also  want  to  commetid  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  standing  firm 
ai;ainst  breaking  o|ie:i  t'^.e  hrJiway 
tiu.st  fund. 

In  my  congressional  di  tiirt  lii;;liv.ay 
iminovement  is  imperative  if  v.e  are  to 
transport  the  feed  and  food  so  necessary 
to  our  large  consumiiiK  centers.  We  have 
now  and  have  had  for  months  large 
.-tocks  of  feed  which  is  so  badly  needed 
m  other  areas  to  i^roduce  meat  and  food 
iJioducls.  Our  railroad  system  has  been 
able  to  .suijply  only  a  trickle  of  the 
t:ansportation  needed.  Modern  high- 
nays  are  imperative  to  jiievenr  nunger 
m  our  mass  consumint;  renteis. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  crisis  in  the  highway  pro- 
gram This  is  especiiilly  true  in  the  State 
of  Florida  as  my  State  uj'l  have  ex- 
iausted  its  ability  to  av.ard  inter.-tate 
(ontract^  at  the  end  of  thi.-  montli. 

This  crisis  has  developed  as  the  Con- 
uie^s  is  working  to  complete  action  on 
.^  new  Leneral  highway  bill  which  will 
f-.xtend  auth.^ri/.^tions  for  the  next  '.', 
■  ear-.  The  House  and  S'Miate  conferees 
liave  been  imable  to  reach  an  accord  on 
tiie  major  leii.-lation  and,  consequently, 
it  i.->  imperative  that  we  act  with  disijatch 
:n  i)rovid;ng  tins  interim  aijportionmeni 
',>:"  interstate  and  other  higliv.ay  fund-.. 

It  i.>  es.iential  that  this  le'Ji>hition  be 
lia.-.sed  today  .so  that  the  Sctietary  of 
Tran>-portaiion  will  liave  tlie  authority 
to  ai)i>orlion  amonu  the  Slates  SI  bil- 
l.oi;    m    obliiiationai    authority    lor    the 


Interstate  System.  The  bill  would  also 
authorize  expenditmes  of  $500  million 
for  the  primary  and  secondary  Irighway 
systems  and  the  urban  extensions  of 
these  systems. 

Durinr4  the  Senate  debate  on  this  leg- 
islation it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
States  are  losing  money  every  day  that 
we  delay  in  highway  financing,  as  in 
other  fiscal  areas,  which  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  ,T-year  pe- 
riod between  1967  and  1972,  the  cost  of 
buildin.u  highways  increased  by  more 
than  38  percent. 

Florida  ha.s  a  great  need  for  its  alloca- 
tion which  is  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Florida  will  receive  330.939,000  in 
interstate  funds.  ,311,87,5.000  in  ABC 
funds,  for  a  total  of  $42,814,000  in  obh- 
sational  authority.  I  cannot  impress 
enou'-lr  upon  my  colleagues  the  great 
importance  of  this  legislation.  We  must 
be  able  to  permit  the  national  lii'.:hway 
construction  program  to  continue  with- 
out disruption. 

I  am  not  i^ersuaded  by  the  view  that 
failure  of  this  measure  to  pass  would 
provide  an  added  impetus  to  the  con- 
ferees to  report  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act.  Any  further  delay  can  only 
create  additional  hardships  to  the  States 
and  I  am  most  hoijeful  that  favorable 
consideration  will  be  given  this  measure 

There  are  aiiproximately  33  States 
that  will  exhaust  highway  funds  by  May 
31,  in  either  the  interstate,  primary,  sec- 
ondary, or  urban  extensions.  The  need  i.^ 
obvious  and  I  certainly  hope  that  favor- 
able action  v.ill  be  taken  todav. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  at  this  time  indicate  my  .support 
for  the  passage  of  S.  1808.  the  interim  bill 
for  apportionment  of  highv.ay  funds  to 
the  State.;.  This  is  a  temporary  nieasure 
v.hile  the  Hou-e  and  Senate  conferees 
finalize  th.eir  deliberations  on  S.  202.  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 

I  did  like  to  especially  commend  the 
great  gentleman  from  Texas,  Jim 
WRiniiT,  for  ills  handling  of  this  bill  to- 
day and  for  his  excellent  leadership  a> 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  and 
chairman  of  the  conference  on  S.  502. 

Contrary  to  what  some  may  be  saying, 
the  conference  has  been  very  productive 
and  we  have  now  reached  that  point  in 
confererice  where  the  most  important 
points  are  being  considered.  Tlie  con- 
ferees on  both  sides  have  been  extremely 
diligent  and  in  my  opinion  will  continui- 
to  be  so.  I  am  certainly  confident  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  can  be  worked  out. 

S.  1808  llie  interim  bill  will  enable  the 
States  to  continue  their  programs  and 
prevent  imemploynient.  economic  losses 
and  the  other  problems  which  go  v,ith  an 
interrupted  program.  There  is  no  reason 
to  penalize  the  States  while  the  confer- 
ence deliberates,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  ex))ect  that  the  conference  will  be  in 
any  way  deterred  from  completing  it. 
bu'-iness  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  nuestion  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tex.is  I  Mr.  Wrichti  .  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  imss  the  bill.  S.  180!J. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  auo- 
Ihuds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 


rules  were  .suspended   and   the  bill,   as 
amended,  was  pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  tlioir  remarks  on  the  passage  of 
the  bills.  1803. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7200. 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1973 

Ml-.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  "S, 
7200 1  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retuement 
Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility  con- 
ditions for  annuities,  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates,  and  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to 
imi)rove  the  procedures  pertaining  to  cer- 
tain rate  aci.justments  for  carriers  sub- 
ject to  part  I  of  the  act,  and  for  other 
ijurposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Tliere  Vias  no  objection. 

The  C'erk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  iiroceedings  of  the  House  of  June  22. 
1973.1 

Mr.  STAGGERS  i during  the  reading' . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcque:t  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Tiiere  vas  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
tiie  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.  ill 
gi\e  a  short  exi)lanation  of  the  bill. 

This  is  essentially  the  bill  we  passed 
originally  with  only  four  votes  again.st 
it.  Some  minor  changes  have  been  put 
into  it,  which  are  all  germane  to  the  biil. 

Title  I  of  the  conference  substitute- 
deals  with  the  Railroad  F.etirement  Act. 
and  is  the  same  as  the  bill  pas.sed  by  tlio 
Hou.->e  with  three  exceptions.  The  Joint : 
Labor  Management  Committee  whicli 
was  called  for  in  tlie  Hou.se  bill  is  le- 
quired  to  submit  its  report  and  recom- 
mendation by  April  1.  1974.  rather  tluui 
July  1.  as  called  for  by  the  Hou.se  bill. 
Tiie  conference  agreement  spells  out  in 
more  detail  than  was  contained  in  the 
bill  the  overall  structure  and  procedure.-^ 
which  tins  committee  is  to  follow. 

TJie  conference  agreement  contains  a 
declaration  of  intent  by  the  conferee> 
til, It  next  year  legislation  will  be  enacted 
which  will  resolve  the  actuarial  deficit  ot 
the  railroad  retirement  system,  and  we 
cxiject  the  recommendations  of  the  joint 
committee  to  accomplish  this  result. 

One  labor  organization  had  some  dil- 
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ficulties  with  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  shifting  liability  for  payment 
of  railroad  retirement  taxes  from  some 
of  their  employees  to  the  union  itself,  and 
the  conference  substitute  permits  labor 
organizations  affected  in  that  fashion  to 
delay  the  transfer  of  tax  liability  for  a 
time. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  deals  with  rate- 
making  procedures  to  co'.er  costs  aris- 
ing out  of  tax  increases  under  the  con- 
ference substitute.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  required  to  adopt 
by  August  1  tlirough  an  expedited  rule- 
making proceeding  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  railroads  in  applying  for  in- 
creases in  interstate  freight  rales.  With 
respect  to  interstate  frciglit  rates  the 
conference  agreement  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Hou.se-passed  bill,  but  a 
compromise  was  arrived  at  on  the  pro- 
cedure for  intrastate  rat ema  king. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the 
railroads  are  required  in  every  instance 
involving  freight  rate  increase  applica- 
tions to  cover  the  costs  covered  by  this 
bill  to  proceed  initially  before  the  appro- 
priate State  commission,  and  they  may 
not  go  directly  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  increases  covering 
these  costs.  The  State  agency  is  given  60 
days  in  which  to  act.  Four  situations  are 
possible: 

The  Stale  may  grant  the  full  increase 
requested  witliin  60  days,  in  which  ca.se 
no  further  proceedings  are  called  for. 
The  State  may  grant  an  interim  increase 
within  the  60  days,  and  subsequently 
order  refunds  if  the  rate  increa.ses  are 
determined  to  be  excessive,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  overriding  power  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  grant 
relief  on  burdens  on  interstate  commerce 
or  discriminations  against  interstate 
commerce. 

The  third  possible  situation  is  tiiat  tlie 
State  agency  may  deny  the  increases  en- 
tirely or  fail  to  act  upon  them  within  60 
days,  in  which  case  the  railroads  may 
petition  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  rate  increases  and  the  Com- 
mission is  required  to  act  on  that  peti- 
tion within  30  days,  with  the  State 
authority  subsequently  authorized  to  re- 
quire refunds  subject  attain  to  l!ie  over- 
riding authority  of  the  Commission  under 
section  13(4>. 

The  fourth  possible  situation  is  that 
the  State  agency  may  grant  an  increase 
within  the  60-day  period,  but  in  amounts 
less  than  requested,  in  which  case  the 
carriers  may  petition  the  Commission 
under  section  13' 4 ■  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  and  the  Commission  is 
required  to  act  on  that  petition  within 
30  days. 

For  purposes  of  the  new  section  15a 
'dxBi  proposed  to  be  added  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  the  bill,  the 
word  "finally"  as  used  tlicrein  means  ac- 
tion either  granting  an  increase,  deny- 
ing an  increase,  granting  an  interim  in- 
crease, or  granting  an  increase  in 
amounts  less  than  requested. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  said  when  the  bill  passed,  that  this  Is 
really  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation 
because  it  reduces  the  retirement  age 


of  men  to  age  60.  after  30  years  of  .serv- 
ice. I  believe  that  all  other  labor,  in  days 
to  come,  and  soon,  will  follow  along  this 
line.  It  will  give  the  younger  men  and 
women  a  chance  to  have  a  job.  and  it 
will  give  those  who  are  older  a  chance  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  golden  years  of  their 
lives  in  retirement, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  another  way  it  is  a 
landmark  piece  of  legislation,  in  that  la- 
bor and  management  sat  down  and 
worked  out  a  great  many  of  the  piovi- 
sions  together  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

With  tliose  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  say  that  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
oijposition  to  the  conference  report  in 
any  way.  I  think  tins  report  is  a  very 
acceptable  compromise.  I  recommend  the 
report  to  the  House  as  the  very  best  we 
could  do  and  I  urge  its  adoption  b>  the 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Harvey i  for  any 
comments  he  might  ha\e. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  i  Mr.  Staggers  i  .  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  railroad  retirement 
bill  which  now  comes  back  to  the  House 
after  conference  with  the  other  body  is 
basically  the  House  bill.  To  major  dif- 
ferences were  the  subject  of  the  main 
negotiations. 

Tlie  Senate  bill,  while  providing  for  the 
continued  negotiation  by  labor  and  man- 
agement to  perfect  a  restructuring 
scheme  for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Sys- 
tem in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
House  bill,  added  a  7.5-percent  raise  in 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  into  the  fund. 
This  was  done  without,  .specifying  who 
sirould  be  the  donor — management,  labor. 
Government,  or  a  combination  thereof. 
Tills  provision  posed  seriotis  problems 
for  the  success  of  a  rewrite  because  we 
do  not  know  at  this  lime  whether  the 
proper  increa.se  w  ill  be  greater  or  smaller 
than  the  7.5-percent  figure,  in  which 
event  it  would  have  to  be  undone.  Fur- 
ther, it  seemed  to  be  setting  some  kind 
of  limit  or  goal.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration is  anxious  not  to  continue  deficit 
funding  in  the  railroad  retirement  fund 
any  longer  tiian  necessary,  the  inclusion 
of  the  increa.se  with  an  uncertain  figure 
.should  be  no  more  satisfactory  than 
none.  The  Senate  agreed  to  drop  the  7.5- 
percent  increase. 

The  wording  of  the  bill  as  finally 
agreed  upon  should  satisfy  anyone  that 
the  restructuring  will  be  promptly  ac- 
complished. The  labor-management 
committee  which  is  designated  to  work 
upon  it  is  held  very  tightly  to  a  time 
schedule  for  interim  reports  and  a  final 
report. 

In  addition,  the  bill  states  unequivo- 
cally that  Congress  will  legislate  on  this 
subject  in  1974.  If  by  any  chance  the 
labor-management  committee  fails  to 
agree  and  bring  forth  a  proposed  bill. 
Congress  will  proceed  to  work  out  a  sys- 
tem of  its  own. 

The  other  main  difference  between  the 
two  bills  concerned  the  automatic 
freight  rate  increases  to  cover  the  costs 


attributable  to  changes  in  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits.  The  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  were  cumber-ome  and  would 
h.ave  defeated  tlie  very  purpose  of  the 
pass-through.  A  compromi.se  was  offered 
by  the  Senate  conferees  which  in  its 
ori'.'inal  form  set  out  procedures  which 
kepi  ICC  and  the  State  regulators  chas- 
ing each  other  indefinitely  around  the 
barn.  This  was  finally  resolved  with  a 
fairly  com.plicated  set  of  provisions 
which  in  effect  allow  the  increased  rates 
to  go  into  effect  promptly.  Thereafter 
the  Slate  renulators  may  review  the  in- 
trastate portions  of  those  rates  and 
make  dec; -ions  regarding  their  accept- 
ability sub.iect  to  ICC  review  to  be  sure 
that  interstate  commerce  is  not  prej- 
udiced thereby.  These  changes  do  give 
States  considerably  more  authority  to 
deal  with  the  intrastate  portions  than 
the  original  House  bill  did.  but  the  main 
purpose  of  the  House  bill  is  preserved 
because  the  rates  are  not  held  up  pend- 
ing any  proceedings  at  the  State  level. 

The  chai'.L'es  made  by  the  conference 
do  not  disturb  the  basic  principles  or  the 
provi.-ions  of  the  agreements  reached  by 
labor  and  management  and  are  recom- 
mended to  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  'Mr.  Harvlv 
yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  low  a  '  Mr.  Gross  > . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  will  ask 
tiie  gentleman:  Are  all  the  amendments 
to  the  bill  in  conference  germane  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Yes.  they  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  tlie 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  rejwrt  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8537,  AMENDING  DEPEND- 
ENTS ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1950 

."V'TI.iN  (  !  KFP.FD  BY  .Mr,    STR\TTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  pursuant  to  clau.se  1  cf 
rule  XX.  I  move  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  H.R.  8537.  together 
with  tlie  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Strmtl'n  nif'ves  to  t.ike  from  ti;e 
spe.ikers  table  the  bill  HR.  8537.  with  the 
Senate  aniendnieiit  thereto,  dtsnirree  with  th.e 
anipnciiiient  of  the  Senate,  and  recixie«=t  a 
coiift  rence   uith   ihe   Senate. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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MOTION-  riflEr.EO  I.V   MP    PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
iion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
-Mr.  Pike  moves  that  the  inanagers  on  the 
p  n-i  of  tlie  Hoii.-.e.  at  the  cunferenre  on  the 
''.- ■.'-•rt'cliii;  vote.s  of  the  nvo  Hou.-e-;  0:1  the 
bill,  H  R  85.i7.  be  iiisTrucied  to  insist  on  dis- 
:>;;ree!iient  to  tn'e  III  oi  the  Senate  atiiend- 
ni^'U' 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  .5  min- 
me.s  to  the  gentleman  troni  Wi.-^consin 
'  Mi".  A^^piNi . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Tiic  i.'siie  we  are  discus.^ing  this  after- 
noon is  on  the  question  of  flight  pay  lor 
officers  of  the  rank  of  colonel  and  above 
who  do  not  fly. 

Originally,  in  order  to  receive  flight 
pay.  an  officer  liad  to  do  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  every  month  as  proficiency 
flying.  Then,  because  it  turned  out  that 
it  was  costing  so  much  money  to  buy 
lilanes  and  to  buy  fuel  for  people  who 
v.ere  doing  proficiency  flying,  some  years 
ago  the  Appropriations  Committee  cut 
off  the  need  for  proficiency  flying  and 
determined  they  would  no  longer  buy 
planes  and  fuel  for  that  item. 

While  we  cut  out  proficiency  flying, 
we  did  not  cut  out  at  that  time  flight  pay 
for  those  who  were  not  flying,  so  it  was 
a  loophole  in  the  law  which  continued. 

Then  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropria- 
tion bill  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, which  held  hearings  on  tlip  matter, 
decided  that  we  were  to  cut  off  flight  pay 
for  officers,  colonels  and  above,  who  do 
not  fly.  The  cutoff  date  for  that  money 
V.  .IS  May  31.  1973.  almost  a  month  ago. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  tre- 
mendous lobbying  by  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  to  get  this  pay  extended.  Th.ey  tried 
to  get  it  attached  to  the  bill  v.  e  have 
before  us  here  today,  which  is  the  De- 
pendence Assi.stance  Act.  They  tried  to 
get  the  flight  pay  amendment  tittached 
to  it  m  the  Hou.'ie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  but  the  committee  did  not  at- 
tach that  amendment,  and  the  bill  pa.ssed 
the  House  on  June  19.  197:!.  without  the 
fliglit  pay  amendment  attach.cd  to  it. 

However,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  attached  to  the  bill 
over  on  the  Senate  side.  That  bill  pa.s.sed 
the  Senate,  along  with  the  amendment, 
last  Friday  without  any  debate  on  tlio 
Senate  floor. 

So  the  i.ssue  now  is  befoie  u.>  on  the 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  to  m.sist  on 
the  House  version  of  the  bill,  which  does 
not  include  flight  pay  for  tiiose  officers, 
colonel  and  above,  who  are  not  flying. 
Thai  l^  the  rs^ue  we  are  voting  on.  and 
It  i>  liie  only  opportunity  in  either  body 
wiiere  we  iiave  a  chance  to  vote  on  that 
i.s-ue  i)Ublicly  whether  we  favor  flight 
Ijay  for  i)Cople  wlio  do  not  fly  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  lea.sons  why 
v.e  should  insist  on  the  Hou.>e  jjosition  is, 
fir.->i  of  all.  with  the  co.^t  of  manpower 
going  up  and  up  and  now  consuming  56 
;)ercent  of  the  budget  it  is  imperative 
tlial  we  cut  out  any  little  boondof-Ie  in 
Older  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  defer.sc 
tlollar. 

There  are  .some  6.000  colonels  in  tlie 
Air  Force  and  4,000  are  reccivin'j  flight 


pay  but  only  900  are  flying.  The  cost  is 
Sll  6  million  a  year,  which  Is  money  that 
coiiid  be  very  well  spent  elsewhere  on 
other  aspects  of  defense. 

Flight  pay  is  the  only  special  pay  we 
pro\ide  for  the  Armed  Forces  v.hich  con- 
tinues after  the  person  is  no  longer  as- 
signed to  that  billet.  We  pay  submarine 
ji.iy.  but  that  stops  when  a  person  is  no 
longer  in  the  submarine  force.  We  pay 
parachute  lump  pay.  but  that  stops  when 
a  person  stops  jumiMng.  We  pay  demoli- 
tion iiay.  but  that  stops  when  tlie  person 
is  no  lon;,'er  a.ssigncd  to  the  demolition 
force.  We  pay  combat  pay,  but  that  pay 
stops  when  people  leave  the  combat  zone. 
Only  flight  pay  keeps  going.  Only  flight 
pay  continues  after  this  activity  has 
stoiM">ed.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  its  rej-jort  made  reference  to  the 
mora'e  problems  in  the  Air  Force  of  peo- 
ple who  receive  fli-Tht  pay  even  though 
they  are  not  flving  who  serve  aloncside 
of  somebody  not  receiving  flir'ht  i)ay,  and 
doing  e.'^.'^entially  the  same  .job. 

Undoubterlly  there  will  be  people  who 
will  be  hurt  v.hen  v.e  cut  off  flicht  pay. 
and  the  lobbyists  hav  been  pointinrr  out 
how  the.ip  people  will  he  hurt.  They  will 
\r.«?  S2.940  annuallv.  This  will  be  cut  out 
if  they  lose  fliL-ht  pay.  That  is  true.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  some 
compensation  for  the^e  peo])le.  The  pay 

of  colonels  and 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tV-man  hns  exiiirod. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Si)rnker.  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wi-;con<;n, 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  con- 
tinue. I  would  like  to  iioint  out  that  there 
are  comnensatinns  for  this.  The  pay  of 
colonels  Itas  pone  from  approximat^lv 
519.000  to  830,000  in  5  years.  They  have 
recf-ived  an  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
crease Inst  Januao".  and  they  will  receive 
another  automatic  cost-of-living  increase 
r.f  xt  .Tanuarv. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  it  will  be  pointed  out  by 
peo.nle  on  the  other  side  that  this  is  an 
inequitv.  It  is  not  an  inequity.  We  are 
payinr:  an  awful  lot  of  i)cople  the^e  extra 
benefits 

Mr.  Si)eake!-.  the  question  is  are  we 
gc)ing  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  defense 
dollar,  or  ai-e  we  not?  It  will  be  said  by 
tiip  o))position  that  if  we  do  not  carry 
out  this  pay  bill  that  the.se  peoiJle  will  be 
living  out  of  pocket.  June  30  is  coming 
\\\).  and  tiiey  will  be  living  out  of  pocket. 
Thry  will  not  be  living  out  of  pocket.  We 
can  pass  the  bill  and  make  it  retroactive. 
We  have  done  this  before,  we  did  it  2 
years  ago  wlien  manv  of  thc^e  i)ro\isions 
did  not  pass  until  Oc  tober.  and  they  were 
m-.de  retroactive  to  June  30. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rei)eat.  the  question  is 
are  we  going  to  get  the  most  out  of  our 
ciflense  dollars  or  arc  we  going  to  con- 
tinue with  these  costly  little  manpower 
boondoggles  which  together  add  greatly 
to  the  size  of  our  defense  budget  and  add 
nothing  to  our  national  defense'' 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr    Stf;.atto\'  , 

Mr,  STR.ATTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr   Kixr.  < . 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
SiKATTON  I  would  addrcss  the  House  first 
because  the  gentleman  is  more  conver- 
sant with  all  of  the  facts  with  relation  tu 
flight  pay. 

I  notice  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  AsPiN  '  who  spoke  before  me. 
was  speaking  about  flight  pay.  but  he  did 
not  say  anything  at  all  about  the  Navy 
P.ight  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Navy  fliglit  pay  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things,  to  my  mind. 
and  the  most  important  thing  to  the 
minds  of  other  people,  for  the  youn.'; 
naval  aviators  today.  They  have  gone 
into  the  .service.  They  have  been  mar- 
ried. They  have  families.  These  youn.u 
naval  fliers  are  depending  on  this  flicht 
l)ay  to  a.ssist  in  educating  their  children 
now.  or  when  the  time  conies,  and  if  we 
cut  off  this  money  from  them  now  they 
will  not  enlist — v.e  are  not  going  to  get 
the  most  for  our  defen.se  dollars.  I  say 
this  because  most  of  these  young  fliers 
whom  I  have  talked  to  have  told  me  that 
they  are  ready  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions and  leave  the  service  rather  than  to 
wait  until  they  are  lieutenant  command- 
ers or  commanders,  wait  until  the  time 
v.hen  thfy  no  longer  receive  flight  pay. 
And  whether  you  call  it  flight  pay  or 
whether  you  call  it  something  cl.se.  it  is 
still  extra  compensation  for  these  peo- 
ple who  have  been  tr£ilned  by  the  services 
to  the  extent  of  $60,000,  $80,000  or 
$100,000  to  provide  these  young  men  to 
be  na\al  aviators,  so  that  they  can  land 
on  our  carriers,  and  .so  forth.  Now  they 
want  to  cut  them  off. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
permit  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  to  name 
conferees  so  as  to  go  to  the  Senate  and 
confer  with  them  on  this  bill  which  is 
before  the  Hou.se  thi.s  afternoon,  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  STR.ATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  HirNTi . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uroe  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  I  point  out  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
for  the  House  to  delay  this  legislation 
because  .some  people  want  to  see  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  flight  pay  to  colonels  and 
generals. 

The  Dependents  As.sistance  Act  expires 
t!ie  SOtli  of  this  month.  If  this  bill  is  not 
pas.sed.  our  lower  ranked  GI"s  will  suffer 
a  reduction  averaging  S65  a  month  in 
tnke-home  pay.  We  will  be  unable  to  offer 
sjiecial  pay  to  physicians  and  dentists 
and  veterinarians  and  optometrists  who 
miL'ht  be  willing  to  join  the  Armed 
Forces.  We  cannot  get  enou'.;h  of  them 
to  join  the  .services  even  with  the  special 
pay  we  jMovide  now.  How  many  do  you 
think  we  can  get  without  anv  .^^ecial 
pay  at  air.> 

Tlie  extension  of  the  flight  pay  dead- 
line is  merely  to  provide  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  for  the  committees  to 
cfiiisider  a  revision  of  the  flight  pay 
sNstem. 

If  we  aiv  goin'-'  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  'jame  on  our  pilots,  we  should  not 
d)  so  until  we  are  at  least  able  to  tell 
them  what  the  new  i-ules  of  the  aame 
will  be    When  we  bring  the  bills  to  the 
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floor  later  in  the  year  that  provide  for 
a  revision  of  the  system,  the  House  will 
have  a  chance  to  work  its  will  on  the 
legislation.  The  Hou.se  will  have  a  chance 
to  make  deductions  as  it  wishes.  And 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  will 
at  least  know  where  they  stand. 

It  is  not  just  the  pay  of  high  ranking 
generals  involved  here,  it  is  the  pay  and 
morale  of  all  of  our  combat  pilots,  if  the 
cutoff  is  allowed  to  stand,  some  out- 
standing lieutenant  colonels  will  find 
themselves  being  promoted  to  colonel, 
but  taking  a  cut  in  their  monthly  income. 
The  resignation  rate  among  junior  grade 
flying  officers  has  already  increased  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  created  by  this 
arbitrary  cutoff. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  Mr,  Sth.^t- 
TON  did  not  address  himself  to  the  cost 
implications  of  the  bill.  The  reason  Is 
that  there  are  none.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  continue  allowances  and 
special  pays  now  in  effect,  to  prevent  a 
reduction  in  the  income  of  our  service 
personnel.  The  cost  of  this  6-month  ex- 
tension of  the  flight  pay  cutoff  is  $9.2 
million,  including  the  cost  of  flight  pay 
for  June.  That  compares  with  the  total 
annual  flight  pay  budget  of  8227. 5  mil- 
lion. 

Involved  are  approximately  5.000  offi- 
cers out  of  the  99.000  who  receive  flight 
pay.  What  is  proposed  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  bill  is  cutting  off  those  5.000 
in  a  way  that  damages  the  morale  of  all 
of  our  99.000  pilots. 

There  is  a  lot  of  sentiment  on  our  com- 
mittee for  revising  the  flight  pay  provi- 
sions. It  may  be  that  we  will  determine 
that  many  of  those  in  high  positions 
should  no  longer  receive  flight  pay.  But 
let  us  do  it  in  a  reasonable  manner  that 
allows  the  people  in  the  Armed  Forces  to 
know  where  they  stand.  Let  us  not  at- 
tempt to  legislate  on  the  floor  on  such  a 
very  complex  matter.  Give  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  the  opportunity  to 
report  back  to  you  with  a  logical  mod- 
ernization of  the  flight  pay  system. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  allow  H.R.  8537  to  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  committee  is  going  to  make  some 
provision  in  the  interim  period  down  the 
line  for  people  who  are  in  this  peculiar 
situation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  The  armed  services  is  cur- 
rently conducting  a  study,  and  we  do 
contemplate  that  there  will  be  some  offi- 
cers who  will  be  removed  from  the  flving 
pay  status.  There  wfll  be  a  full  legislative 
hearing  on  this  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  so  anybody  who  wishes 
to  be  heard  might  be  heard,  but  at  this 
time  it  is  dangerous  to  hold  this  bill  up 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  so  close 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period,  and  we  do 
not  have  a  chance  to  get  in  there  and  tell 
the  fellows  what  the  ballgame  changes 
are.  It  Is  like  quitting  half  way  through 
the  football  game  playing  according  to 
the  rules,  and  then  very  suddenly  switch- 


ing over  to  personal  rules.  We  should  per- 
mit this  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
conferees  so  we  can  have  additional  time 
to  work  the  will  of  the  House  with  the 
recommendations  that  we  get. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  explained,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  seeks  by  this  motion  to  uphold  tlie 
action  of  the  House  Apiiropriations  Com- 
mittee when  it  parsed  section  715  of  the 
fiscal  year  1073  Appropriation  Act,  and 
which  was  adojned  overwhelmingly  by 
tiie  House  to  eliminate  flight  pay  for  the 
colonels  and  generals,  captains  and  ad- 
mirals who  are  not  a.ssigned  to  an  opera- 
tional flying  billet. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much 
money  the  amendment  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  save.  I  have  heard 
that  between  now  and  December  31  it 
will  save  $7.5  million,  but  as  far  as  the 
Air  Foi-ce  is  concerned  this  amendment 
will  bring  about  an  annual  savings  of 
over  810  million  per  year.  At  the  present 
time  in  the  Air  Force— and  this  is  the 
Air  Force  alone — there  are  4.187  colo- 
nels and  354  generals  who  are  entitled  to 
flight  pay.  Those  who  are  in  an  opera- 
tional flight  billet  should  receive  the 
flight  pay.  Those  who  are  not.  should  not 
receive  the  flight  pay. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions merely  mandated  that  tho.se  who 
do  not  fly  should  not  receive  flight  pay. 
Section  715  went  into  effect  on  June  1. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton'  seeks  to  undo  the  action  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Let  me  say  that  I  advised  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  before  coming  to 
this  well  that  is  not  very  often  that  I  take 
the  well  supporting  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  In  fact  I 
liighly  suspect  tliis  is  the  last  time  this 
session  I  will  be  with  him  on  matters  of 
defense.  It  is  probably  the  last  time  dur- 
ing this  Congress  and  may  well  be  the 
last  time  during  our  service  in  Congress 
together,  because  I  bow  to  no  one  either 
in  the  Congress  or  outside  the  Congress 
in  support  of  funding  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
maintain  the  peace  is  to  have  a  strong 
national  defense,  and  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  when  he  time 
and  time  again  tries  to  make  out  whole 
weapons  programs  that  would  weaken 
the  national  defense  of  this  country.  I 
will  be  in  the  well  supporting  the  B-1.  I 
will  be  here  in  the  well  supporting  the 
Trident  system.  We  should  not  try  to 
save  money  in  defense  by  destroying  or 
eliminating  entire  weapons  systems. 

We  should  do  it  by  taking'  the  fat  out 
of  the  defense  apijropriations.  There  is 
literally  and  figuratively  fat  in  flight 
pay.  There  are  colonels  and  generals 
drawing  flight  pay  who  are  really  too  fat 
to  fly.  I  do  think  there  are  some  inequi- 
ties in  section  715. 1  think  the  action  was 
a  little  harsh,  but  we  do  have  a  bill  in 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  we  can  consider  to  remove  existing 
inequities.  It  is  my  intention  to  support 
a  more  liberal  program,  but  at  this  time 
I  ask  the  Members  to  save  $10  million 
aimually  in  the  Air  Force  alone  and  we 


will  be  really  making  a  diligent  effort  to 
take  the  fat  out  of  our  national  defense 
appropriations. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikesi. 

Mr.  SIKE.S.  Mr  Sjieaker.  I  support  t  Jic 
committee's  position,  and  I  oppose  the 
moiion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  ti-,at  is  being  requested 
lure  is  a  G-months  extension  of  present 
flight  pay  programs:  so  that  the  legisla- 
tive committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  may  work  out  an  orderly  flight 
l^ay:  plan  and  keep  faith  with  military 
personnel.  It  is  felt  that  a  plan  can  be 
worked  out  which  can  save  money.  All 
that  we  are  requesting  now  is  a  6-month 
extension. 

Do  not  cut  these  deserving  individuals 
off  and  leave  them  hanging.  Give  I'ne 
Congress  an  opi>ortunity  to  work  out  a 
rea>onabIe  plan. 

The  Departtnent  of  Defense,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  committees  of 
Congress,  ha-s  provided  a  new  program 
for  flight  pay  which  has  merit  and  de- 
serves con.'sideration.  Whether  or  not 
that  is  the  plan  which  finally  will  be 
agreed  upon,  we  do  not  know;  the  com- 
mittees have  not  had  time  to  work  their 
will.  However,  remember  that  the  offi.cers 
who  entered  into  an  implied  contract,  a 
good  faith  contract,  mind  you.  to  .serve 
while  in  flight  pay  status,  have  carried 
out  their  side  of  the  bargain  through 
three  wars.  They  are  ready  to  respond 
again  when  we  need  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  flight  pay  is  for  hazard- 
ous duty.  The  mortality  rates  are  higher 
m  this  group.  Look  at  the  records.  They 
show  clearly  that  mortality  rates  are 
higher  among  flyers  than  nonflyers.  That 
is  tlie  reason  for  the  higher  pay  for  fly- 
ing officers.  Submariners  are  in  the  same 
category  as  flying  personnel  in  that  thev 
receive  extra  pay  but  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  submariners  get.  in  addition 
to  hazardous  duty  pay,  an  enlistment 
bonus  of  $3,750  per  year.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to  enlist 
enough  of  them  to  do  the  essential  job 
of  manning  tiie  Nations  submarine  fleet. 
The  same  may  be  required  for  flying  offi- 
cers if  we  take  awav  their  pre.-ent  incen- 
tive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  tiiat  the  cost  of 
reiilacement  training  of  pilots  would  be 
much  more  than  the  implied  saving 
which  would  result  if  flight  pay  were 
canceled.  I  strongly  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dist;nsui,-hed  gentleman  from 
New  York  Mr.  Str.atton  >  and  his  com- 
mittee. 

Now  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact 
the  bill  before  us  is  not  a  flight  pay  bill.  It 
IS  emergency  legislation  intended  to  help 
the  most  needy  low-income  service  fami- 
lies. There  sliould  be  no  delay  in  passing 
this  legislation.  The  basic  livelihood  of 
over  300.000  low  -income  .service  families 
will  be  impaired  after  July  1  if  we  do 
not  complete  action  on  the  measure  be- 
fore us.  The  completion  of  H  R  8539  is 
a  very  important  matter  indeed. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Mitchell  > . 
Mr.    MITCHELL    of    New    York.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  tno- 
t.on  to  instruct 

As  V, e  continue  tnis  important  di^^cu.s- 
sion.  I  wonder  iiow  iirany  i^eople  in  the 
chamber  reahze  that  durnig  those  touch- 
i''Ul-!0  moments  when  Astronaut  Capt. 
Peter  Conrad  was  attempting,  in  a 
litruic  manner,  to  save  Uie  Sk.vlab  mis- 
.-icm  he  lost  in.-  fiiplit  pay.  Think  about  it. 
at  tiie  \cry  moment  w hen  tins  urtat  hero 
V. as  perlormin;j;  ius  most  danE;erous  mus- 
.Mon  ui  opace.  lie  lost  his  Ihght  pay.  Even 
tiiough  our  POWs  are  receuma  their 
:h.aht  pay  during  their  period  of  hos- 
pitalization, the  0-*j  and  above  v. ill  lo.se 
it  immediately  upon  reco\ery. 

There  is  a  need  lor  a  comijrehensive 
reevaluation  ol  the  philo.sophy  of  flifiht 
pay.  Is  it  lia:'.arciou.->-ciutv  pay?  Is  it  in- 
lentive  pay?  Should  it  be  paid  by  the 
fli^ilit.  by  the  year,  or  by  the  career.' 
Should  it  increa.se  as  pilot  skills  increa.se 
or  -hould  it  remain  couslani? 

H.R.  8593  directs  it.sell  toward  ansv.er- 
ing  these  questions  and  eliininatmR  the 
meciuities  in  the  present  prouram.  How- 
ever, in  the  few  days  remaining  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  is  insuffi- 
cient time  for  adcciuale  hearings  and 
tiiorough  study. 

Not  to  extend  the  present  program 
until  remedial  legislation  is  adopted  is 
botli  unfair  and  unwise.  Such  an  act 
tends  to  destroy  morale.  At  this  point  in 
time,  if  an  aviator  works  hard,  volun- 
teers for  and  participates  in  combat. 
1  i.^ks  his  life,  and  finallv  eains  promotion 
to  0-6,  he  is  penalized  roughly  S2..')00  in 
pay.  It  just  does  not  make  sen.se.  When 
has  our  society  penalized  those  who 
succeed? 

An  avera.!;e  O-.t  has  accunuilated 
roughly  6.000  hours  of  fli'^jht  time.  Dur- 
ing each  of  tho.se  hours  there  is  a  poten- 
tial for  loss  of  life.  A  lifetime  career  of 
flight  pay  would  total  appro.ximately 
560.000.  This  means  the  typical  0-5  has 
jisked  his  life  for  about  SIO  each  hour  of 
flying.  Ten  dollars  an  hour  does  not  seem 
excessive. 

How  many  limes  during  a  lifetime 
should  a  man  ri.^k  his  hie  for  $60,000? 
How  many  individuals  in  this  Chamber 
would  put  their  lives  on  the  line  .just 
once  for  that  SHO.OOO— oi  for  any 
amount  of  monp"-. 

It  costs  the  taxpayer.-  of  the  I.'nited 
States  nearly  .S800.000  to  train  a  Navy 
let  carrier  pilot.  Ttiis  is  more  than  10 
lifetimes  of  flight  pay.  II  we  do  not 
grant  thi-;  extension,  we  are  m  danger 
uf  losing  many  of  the  young  mtn  in 
whom  we  have  this  big  investment. 

The  Navy  reports  resignations  of 
voung  aviators  has  increa.sed  300  per- 
cent .'-mce  last  October  when  the  new 
polit  y  for  flight  pay  was  announced.  Ap- 
ijarently  the.se  men  see  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  Obviously  we  are  not  .just 
adversely  affecting  the  'colonels  and 
generals.'  or  'Navy  captains  and  ad- 
mirals." but  la'her  the  young  pilots 
America  must  rely  on  in  time  of  crisis. 
The  argument  ha.s  been  advanced 
that  not  to  grant  the  flight  pay  oxtcn- 
Mon  would  save  the  taxpayers  S7'..  mil- 
lion I  submit  this  Is  a  rla-ssic  example 
(jf  false  economy. 

On  the  basi.s  of  Navy  i)ilot  resigna- 
ii'>.Ms  alone,   the  co.^t   to   Ham   rcplace- 


ments  uould  iiin  $50,000,000  a  month  or 
5350.000,000  for  the  7-month  period.  I  do 
not  have  Air  Force  statistics.  However, 
jf  we  assume  tlie  dollar  cost  for  replace- 
ment is  similar,  and  that  we  need  to  re- 
place the  young  pilots  who  are  resign- 
ing, instead  of  saving  S7  million  over  7 
months  v.e  will  need  to  spend  S700.0(;0.- 
000  million  in  training  costs. 

.\s  I  under.itand  it.  the  propo.scd  fhghl 
i;ay  legislation  provides  the  highest 
flight  pay  duiing  the  earlier  .vears  when 
an  aviator  is  most  acti\e  and  when 
the  temptations  to  resign  are  the  great- 
est. It  gradually  decreases  and  tei - 
minate.s  after  25  years  of  .service.  I  think 
many  of  the  objections  to  fliglrt  ixiv  now 
being  raised. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
!)oint  out  that  two  of  the  finest  .sources 
of  mspuaiion  and  piide  for  all  Amer- 
icans I'.avc  resulted  from  recent  actions 
of  our  military  aviators.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  altitude  and  speeches  of 
our  returning  POWs  and  the  near 
miraculous  repair  of  the  Skylab. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  should  extend 
the  present  policy  of  flight  pay  forever. 
It  needs  revision.  I  am  saying  termina- 
ting present  policy  without  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  remedial  legislation  is 
both  unfair  to  the  aviators  and  costly 
to  the  tiixpaycr. 

Denying  ihese  men  flight  pay  prior  to 
adopting  new  legislation  may  not  prove 
a  breach  of  contract  legally,  but  ii  cer- 
tainly does  by  implication. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  'entleman  from  California 
'  .Mr.  Moss  ' . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  sa,\- 
to  the  '^entlenian  who  just  concluded  his 
remarks  tiiat  I  recall  vi\idly  when  many 
laid  tlicir  lives  on  the  line  for  $21  a 
month,  the  i)revailing  rate  when  I  en- 
tered the  service  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II, 

I  favor  flight  pay  for  these  who  fly  pnd 
will  continue  to  fly,  I  favor  takmg  sjj- 
proximately  iSS  million  additional  and 
making  it  available  lor  those  who  are 
reallv  flying  and  exposing  ihemsel'.es  to 
the  hazards  m  the  interests  of  incre.i.  od 
military  strength  of  this  Nation. 

The  issue  here  is  not  to  pay  flight  pay 
for  flieis.  The  issue  really  is:  ho  the  laws 
written  Ijy  this  body,  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  mean 
anything  at  the  Pentagon?  Because  the 
law  mandating  the  reduced  flight  pay  for 
liie  nonflicrs  became  effective  on  the  31sl 
day  of  May,  and  here  v.e  are.  almost  a 
month  later,  debating  whetiier  or  not 
the  law  meant  what  it  said. 

If  we  were  wrong  let  us  proceed 
through  a  proper  device,  not  here  on  a 
conference  report. 

I  believe  v.e  have  one  .solemn  obliga- 
tion, to  instruct  our  conferees  to  serve 
notice  to  any  deijartment  or  agency  of 
our  Government  that  the  law  means 
wha'.  it  says. 

We  cannot  i-norc  it  and  be  rewarded 
because  of  it. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  no  point  of 
brin'-'ing  in  the  extraneous  issue  of  the 
astronauts  I  do  not  think  any  of  them 
are  goinc  to  end  up  on  breadlines,  but  I 
do  think  that  we  cannot  regard  as  ex- 
ir.meous  the  multiplying  instances  where 


the  clear  will  of  this  body,  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Congress  itself,  is  con- 
temptuously ignored. 

That  is  what  we  must  face  up  to  here 
today,  and  for  that  rea.son  alone,  with 
every  bit  of  merit  that  we  have  in  our 
.s.vstem  of  government,  we  should  adopt 
the  instruction  to  tlv-,  conferees  and 
icll  them  to  insist  that  that  law  be 
obeyed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
a  \ii;orous  slap  on  somebody's  wrist  foi 
failinu  to  obey  it  for  almost  a  month. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida 'Mr.  Chappi;i,li  . 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
bcttrr  have  a  real  close  look  at  the  pro- 
po.sition  before  us.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  in.struct.  I  want  to  point 
cut  some  specifics  which  are  extremely 
impoitant. 

If  we  want  save  money,  we  will  vote 
"no"  on  the  motion  to  instruct.  If  we 
wish  to  retain  In  the  military  .services 
our  bc.-t  and  most  aggressive  young 
pilots,  we  will  vote  "no."  If  we  believe  in 
retaining  our  most  competent  senior 
officers  we  will  vote  "no." 

We  are  .seek  here  nothing  more  than  a 
6-mont!)  exten.sion  within  which  to  per- 
fect leuisjation  already  introduced  in  the 
House  to  l>etter  resolve  the  problems 
cau.sed  by  the  so-called  section  715.  It  is 
not  a  simple  problem.  Anyone  who  thinks 
it  is  a  simple  problem  has  not  had  the 
responsibility  or  laboring  with  recruitinu 
and  retaining  military  pilots.  As  a  formci 
Navy  pilot  and  officer,  I  know  that  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize  tiie  fad 
that  we  are  competing  with  the  airlines 
and  other  industries  in  recruiting  and 
retention.  Tliis  competition  is  takiny 
place  in  a  time  of  relative  peace  and 
prosperity.  We  seek  capable,  aggressive 
young  college  men.  The.se  men  under- 
stand the  present  worth  of  lifetime  earn- 
ings and  this  \alue  is  an  important 
factor  in  tlieir  selection  of  a  career.  The 
glory  of  military  jet  flying  and  the  value 
of  its  concurrent  education  is  keenly 
persuasive  to  such  men.  but  time  and 
hazard  has  its  dulling  effect.  About  the 
5th  or  6th  ye:ir  of  a  young  well-trained 
military  pilot's  career  the  higher  pay  ol 
the  airlines  lures  many  to  commercial 
aviation.  They  quit  the  Air  Force.  Navy 
Marines,  and  Army  becau.se  their  chance 
of  survival  is  six  times  greater  in  civil 
aviation  and  earnings  that  of  the  .services 
dvei-  tlirir  liletimes  with  the  airlines. 

Let  me  give  .vou  some  statistics.  Sec- 
tion 715  was  pa.s.sed  in  September  1972 
The  increa,se  in  resignations  has  gone 
raiJidly  ui)ward  since  that  time.  In  the 
Navy  alone,  monthly  resignations  went 
from  27  to  39,  to  48,  and  right  on  up 
and  in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
we  had  315  resignations,  a.s  oppo,sed  to 
350  in  all  of  last  year.  The  files  are  com- 
plete with  resignations  of  officers  who 
stated  section  715  as  the  cause  of  resig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  feel  the  Congress  is 
not  kee;)ing  faith  with  our  pilots  who 
have  already  taken  into  account  exi^ected 
earnin^rs  over  their  lifetimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  talk  a  bit  about 
sa\in'4  mon.Hy.  Let  us  look  at  this  from 
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a  profit  and  loss  standpoint.  At  the  most 
■Re  would  be  expending,  at  the  cost  of 
enacting  715,  an  amount  which  would 
render  to  us  an  initial  savings  of  a  little 
over  $15  million. 

Now,  if  you  take  away  from  that  $15 
million  in  savings,  the  amount  of  income 
tax  we  lose,  which  would  be  $4 
million 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman   1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  If  we  take  from  the 
$15  million  savings  the  $4  million  we  lose 
in  income  tax,  it  leaves  a  net  gain  of  $11 
million;  but  when  we  take  into  account 
the  cost  of  training  the  people  we  lose  by 
resignations  due  to  section  715  we  will 
lose  some  $25,000,000  so  that  we  end  up 
the  year  with  a  $13,904,000  loss.  The.sc 
figures  and  statistics  are  based  on  the 
most  conservative  of  calculations. 

I  ask  the  House  to  give  us  the  oppor- 
timity  of  6  months — just  to  extend  this 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  this  prob- 
lem out — so  we  can  come  back  to  yon 
with  something  reasonable  and  accepta- 
ble to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
motion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <  Mr.  Dickinson  i  . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

I  think  the  issue  has  been  pretty  well 
brought  out  and  it  ha-s  been  done  very 
clearly.  Everybody  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  agrees  that  the  .system 
needs  to  be  overhauled  and  looked  at  and 
that  there  have  been  abuses. 

I  agree  with  that,  but  I  think  to  cut 
off  everybody  from  colonel  and  Navy 
captain  up  from  drawing  flight  pay  with- 
out a  look  at  the  overall  situation  to  .see 
what  we  are  doing  is  bemg  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish. 

I  believe  this  should  be  extended  for 
a  period  of  6  inontl.s  so  we  can  take  a 
look  at  it. 

Tlie  Air  Force  was  a.sked  to  come  in 
with  a  plan  and  they  did  it.  but  they  were 
late  in  doing  it.  They  only  filed  their 
plan  in  May.  We  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  it  and  to  see  what  it  wfll  do. 

So  I  ai;k  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
go  along  with  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  do  not  In- 
stioict  the  conferees.  Give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  hearings  and  see  what 
we  are  doing  so  we  will  know  what  the 
final  result  will  be  and  not  be  flying 
blind. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Macdonald>  . 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  very  little  about 
this  amendment  and  I  am  not  trying  to 
interject  myself  into  the  debate,  but  it 
seems  there  are  different  things  being 
said  concerning  the  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  know  just  what  it  is  we  are  votin;: 
on.  I  would  like  to  address  myself  either 
to  the  author  of  this  motion  or  someone 
who  spoke  earlier  to  explain  this  matter 
to  me. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  are  voting  not 


to  cut  flight  pay  of  people  who  are  flying 
but  only  to  cut  flight  pay  of  people  who 
do  not  fly. 

Mr.  PIKE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  gentleman  Is  absolutely  correct.  It 
only  applies  to  people  who  do  not  fly 
and  oiily  to  colonels  and  above. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  do  not  know  wliy 
it  should  apply  only  to  colonels  and 
above,  but  I  do  not  see,  either,  why 
people  should  get  flight  pay  for  not  fly- 
ing. I  therefore  support  the  gentleman's 
motion. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  do  not  think  the  answer 
was  quite  properly  stated.  The  resjjonse 
to  your  question  was  it  applies  to  flying 
officers  who  at  the  present  time  arc  not 
in  a  flying  position.  It  may  be  an  opera- 
tions officer  or  someone  else. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  distin.guished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Mazzglii. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  In 
belief  of  the  action  to  instruct,  but  I  do 
so  with  some  misgivings,  because  it  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  instruct  conferees;  to.  in 
effect,  tie  their  hands. 

Having  served  as  a  conferee  on  the 
higher  education  bill.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  Hou<e  position  is  not  in  fact  tlie 
final  word  of  the  conferees.  So.  this  is 
really  a  sort  of  psychological  exercise  and 
give  conferees  an  indication  of  really 
v.hore  the  House  st.inus. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  important  topic  we 
arc  discussing  here.  Wh;'.t  v.e  .nre  tal!:ing 
about  here  is  welfare,  if  you  will. 

I  have  been  in  tiiis  Hon  e  for  2'j  ye;rs 
durin"  which  it  h?.^.  been  my  privilege  to 
.'erve  my  district.  I  have  heard  the  wel- 
fare state  argued  about  and  fulminated 
against  and  denotmced  generally  as  a 
very  bad  thing. 

The  welfare  .slate  Is  that  state  of  mind 
and  state  of  body  in  which  someone  gets 
something  for  nothing.  It  is  a  state  In 
v.liich  you  do  nc't  really  do  a  service  for 
something  in  return;  but,  it  is  where 
something  is  livcn  to  you  for  no  effort 
in  return. 

W.th  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.sey  <Mr.  HfNT'.  and  those 
who  have  ar.L'ucd  in  behalf  of  preserving 
fli;;ht  pay  lor  nonflymg  general  and 
colonel-grade  ofticers.  it  would  seem  to 
liie  where  are  really  recompensing  them 
for  something  they  did  do  and  something 
they  might  do,  but  not  for  something 
that  they  are  doing  today. 

I  believe  that  in  America  you  .should 
he  paid  not  for  doing  nothing,  but 
for  doing  .something. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
correct  the  nnprc-sion  that  we  are  try- 
to  preserve  flight  pay  for  generals.  'What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  the  infor- 
mation in  time  for  the  study  that  is 
being  pro.iectcd  so  that  we  might  come 
back  into  the  House  and  explain  the 
reasons  for  those  that  should  be  deleted, 
and  tho.sc  who  should  be  retained  in 
flight  pay  but,  in   the  meantime,  in  a 


very  few  days  tlris  act  will  cxjiire,  and 
rf  the  act  expires  we  are  going  to  have 
many  people  who  will  be  left  dangling. 
It  could  create  considerable  financial 
hardship  to  some  officers. 

Mr,  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  say 
that  thasc  who  are  agam,st  the  welfare 
state  should  vote  for  this  motion  tu 
instruct. 

Mr,  STRATTON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  liie  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois   'Mr.  Akenlsi. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  licpe  th.a 
this  House  wiJl  not  instruct  the  conferees 
in  this  instance  without  giving  the  con- 
ferees an  opportunity  to  see  what  they 
can  work  out.  I  am  against  the  general 
practice  of  instructing  conferees  unless 
It  is  en  some  really  basic  question,  and 
something  really  predetermined  before 
Members  get  into  the  coi-ference. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  a  let- 
ter to  the  Members,  if  I  may.  which  shows 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  and  may  prove 
to  some  of  the  Members  that  we  would 
be  foreclosing  discu-ssion  m  the  confer- 
ence on  this  issue. 

This  is  a  letter  from  a  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force.  He  writes: 

As  a  career  physician  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  I  feci  coiiiptlled  to  write  to  >o>; 
txprcssitig  what  I  believe  repreipr^'s  niaiiv  I'f 
my  colleagues'  opiiiion.  p.s  welt  as  my  own  At 
ihi":  time  I  liave  14  years  of  service  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force  ai.d  have  recei.tlv 
sustained  a  53,000  a  year  pay  cut  due  to  the 
loss  of  flyint:  stat^is,  1  ain  a  Board-cert ;neil 
iieurosiirt;eoii  and  1  suicerely  desire  :o  coii- 
limie  my  career  in  the  United  States  A:r 
Force  for  maiiy  rca.';o:is  whii-h  I  will  not  tako 
the  time  to  enr.merate.  However.  1  have  a 
large  family  and  I  must  plan  to  support  and 
cduf;,te  six  children  Unless  appropriate,  lair, 
and  badly  needed  le.tislaiion  is  passed  sooi;  in 
order  to  (jive  me  an  adequa'.e  iiio  me  to  pro- 
\  ide  for  tlie  aijovc.  I  will  liot  be  oble  to  cuii- 
tii;i:e  liiy  mi;jtary  career. 

For  year.s  we.  as  physicians  In  the  Air  Ff>rre. 
have  been  underpaid  btit  have  been  promise cj 
improved  and  fair  remiineration  for  our  serv- 
ices. It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  if  an  «'.; 
volunteer  deiense  sei^  ice  is  to  become  and  re- 
main a  reality,  appropriate  paym^-nt  ol  the 
miiitary  licalih  serMcts  mii^t  be  provided  for 
At  the  present  time  and  for  5  years  in  the 
p.-isi  I  \\a.\e  had  to  utili7e  my  >ave  time  so 
that  I  could  "moonlight  "  (which  has  l-een 
authorized  under  AFM-168  -4  )  at  a  second  jo'i 
m  order  to  provide  for  my  lamlly  and  to  con- 
tinue my  career  in  the  Air  Force  Due  to  fed- 
eral cutbacks  and  loss  of  federal  fi;nds.  I  do 
iioi  know  how  much  longer  this  addiuoii.-il 
employment  wilt  be  available  Certainly,  ai.y 
further  loss  of  income  would  be  *n  pve:t 
proator  factor  m  my  liaviiij:  to  ref  itrn  my  com- 
mis.'ion  i!i  the  A;r  Force  and  go  into  private 
practice. 

I  believe  further  tliat  the  Jol)  I  am  do'i-.c 
for  the  United  State^^  .'\:r  Force  if  a  5:ood  one 
;.n(i  I  trnlv  believe  tliat  medical  care  and  e\- 
prrti.sp  which  I  am  al>le  to  provide  the  A.r 
Force  is  of  the  hij.liest  quality  obtaiiLible  I: 
this  .s.nme  care  would  be  obtained  by  memL<  r- 
of  the  service  from  a  private  neurcsurgec!' 
tlio  cost  to  the  government  would  be  mauv 
taues  what  I  am  paid  tn  a  salary  I  ihereicre 
iielieve  that  the  fovernment  is  obtainint:  a 
real  bargain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  ca-'-c  of  son-.c 
merit,  and  one  that  the  Members  miglu 
con.sider  carefully. 

Time  and  time  again.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  heard  Members  of  Congress  com- 
plain about   the  tunes  when  they  were 
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m  Bcthesda  or  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 
that  qualified,  good  doctois  are  leaving 
tlie  service.s  beravi.se  they  no  longer  can 
atTord  to  .stay  in.  If  that  i.s  true  of  good 
doctors  who  we  .should  keep  in  the  serv- 
ice, that  they  are  leaving,  it  meaas  that 
the  little  man  who  i.s  the  .sailor  or  the 
buck  private,  i.s  not  getting  the  kind  of 
iiiedual  care  he  should  have. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Members  that 
I  believe  this  question  needs  more  con- 
.•^ldel•ation.  It  can  be  discussed  in  the 
conference,  and  we  should  not  foreclase 
the  opportunity  to  do  .so. 

I  would  ask  the  House  to  please  go 
slowly  on  asking  that  the  conferees  be 
instructed  prior  to  the  time  that  they 
tiave  the  opportunity  to  further  discuss 
the  question  from  all  angles 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana   I  Mr.    W.AGGONNER  '  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  am  very  much 
in  opposition  to  instructing^'  the  conferees 
as  has  been  proposed  here  today,  but  I 
feel  that  I  must  speak  to  this  question 
m  another  way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
allegations  made  by  the  centleman  from 
Wisconsin  concerning  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force.  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  Gen.  John  D.  Ryan  for  many  years — 
on  a  personal  basis  from  the  time  he  was 
Commander  of  the  2d  Air  Force  at 
Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  m  the  early 
sixties.  I  have  the  highest  rei;ard  for 
his  ability,  dedication,  and  Inteiirily. 

The  country  has  been  ovtrrmcly  for- 
tunate during  the  past  4  years  to  have 
liad  General  Ryan  leading  the  Air  Force 

The  contributions  made  h\  the  Air 
Force  to  the  deterrence  of  ^tratei'ic  nu- 
clear war.  to  our  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  the  overall  security  of  tliis  country 
have  been  tremendous:  succe.-s  in  each 
of  these  areas  has  depencled  to  a  large 
detrree  on  the  foresight,  iud^iment.  and 
leadership  of  General  Rvan.  Few  men 
could  iiave  withstood  the  pressures  and 
demand.?.  None  could  have  ijossessed  tlie 
experience  or  ability  to  do  as  well. 

I  consider  the  allegations  ol  tlu'  uen- 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  a  direct  affront 
on  the  conduct  and  integrity  of  a  man 
whose  conduct  and  integrity  I  kiiov.  to  be 
beyond  reproach. 

Because  I  know  the  man.  because  I 
know  how  much  this  Nation  should  be 
'-'lateful  to  him  for  iiis  service,  and  be- 
cau.-e  I  know  that  the  allegations  made 
against  him  are  not  only  false  but  reflect 
a  sad  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  facts 
and  lack  of  under.^tandmg  of  the  iniblic 
law  on  the  part  of  a  Congressman  who 
.-hould  know  better,  I  feel  compelled, 
and.  dutybound.  to  rebu-  tlio.-.e  allega- 
tions. 

Tliere  is  a  saying  in  the  Air  Force  that 
goes  like  this: 

The  Mis.sion  of  the  IJiiilfcl  .'-^latc  .^i;■  F<jrf:C' 
1.  to  F'!-.    and  Fi^lii     Doi.i    You   V'-.tr   F'iIli" 

It  follows  that  whoever  leads  the  Air 
Force  had  better  know  how  to  fly  and 
he  better  be  able  to  fly  well.  I  thank  my 
lucky  stars  that  General  Ryan  can  and 
does  do  both.  The  very  minimum  re- 
(iuireinent   of    a   competent    coinmand<r 


and  leader  is  tliat  he  have  current  first- 
hand experience  in  the  operations  about 
whicli  he  must  make  numerous,  often 
critical.  decision.s.  General  Ryan, 
throughout  his  career,  has  always  been 
this  kind  of  leader — leading  by  example, 
not  words,  leading  through  firsthand 
personal  experience  and  knowledge  and 
not  by  abstract  theory. 

In  the  Air  Force,  this  means  flying. 
Since  1939.  General  Ryan  has  averaged 
360  hours  yr.  Contrary  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  allcgatcd.  the 
positions  he  has  held  have  been  flying 
positions  as  defuied  by  public  law  and 
that  iiicludes  the  position  of  Chief  of 
Staff.  At  no  time  has  General  Rvan  been 
"in  violation  of  lav.-"  and  "m  utter  defi- 
ance of  civilian  authority"  as  Rciirescnt- 
ative  AsriN  has  alleged.  Certainly,  by 
no  manlier  of  thinking  can  General  Ryan 
be  considered  an  "armchair"  leader  of 
the  Air  Force  during  his  ser\ice  as  Chief 
of  StatT  He  is  presently  a  fully  qualified 
pilot  in  the  KC-135.  To  be  considered 
sucli.  he  ha^  met  the  proficiency  require- 
ments, and  logged  the  required  flying 
time,  that  everv  other  line  jiilot  qualified 
in  this  alrcrait  In  the  Air  Force  has  done. 
During  fiscal  year  1973.  he  flew  282  hours 
in  the  proce.s.s  of  acrompli.sliing  his  .job 
as  Chief. 

In  addition,  because  he  bears  so  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  determining  the 
best  force  mix  and  type  aircraft  the  Air 
Force  operates  and  must  deiiend  on  in 
the  future.  Gcneial  Ryan,  throughout  his 
tenure  as  Chief,  has  made  a  concerted 
eiiort  to  iraln  firsthand  knowledge  and 
evaluation  of  a  great  v.'trietv  of  military, 
civilian,  and  experimental  aircraft.  The 
number  and  variety  of  aircraft  he  has 
flown,  again  i;i  dhciiarging  his  respon- 
sibility as  Chief  to  the  future  effective- 
ness of  the  Air  Foice,  is  qtiite  impressive 
and  includes  tlie  F-Kifi.  F-111.  F-4  A-7. 
OV-10.  AT-37.  C-13:..  C-140.  T-39.  DC- 
l(t.  747.  C-f).  C-131).  737.  Fan  .Jet  Falcon. 
Beech  99,  Ilavtker-.'^ldlcv  748  and  the 
AV-23. 

Overall,  he  has  logged  1.380  flying 
hours  as  Chief  of  Staff — which  inciden- 
tally, has  given  him  a  career  total  flying 
tune  of  12.G60  hours. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  exami^lc 
General  Ryan  has  set  a.s  a  flying  com- 
mander has  been  exactly  what  we.  the 
ConuiTss.  ex!>ect  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  P'orce. 

It  miidit  be  well  at  this  time  to  point 
out  for  the  benefit  of  all  that  our  statutes 
spc!  ifically  require  that  "flying  units 
shall  be  commanded  by  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Air  Force  who  have  received 
aeronautical  ratings  as  pilots  of  service 
types  of  aircraft."  And  the  Air  Force  is 
a  flyinu  unit. 

This  provision  was  written  into  the 
law  over  50  years  ago — it  was  good  law 
then  and  it  is  good  law  now.  The  suc- 
cessful application  of  air  power  to 
achieve  our  national  objectives  In  World 
War  II.  Korea,  and  Vietnam  has  been  due 
In  tfre<it  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  Air 
Force  leader^  throughout  the  years.  Gen- 
erals Arnold.  Sixiatz.  Doolittle.  LeMay. 
and  General  Ryan  were  men  who  could 
flv  and  who  could  fight.  They  knew  their 
planes,  they  knew  their  crew.s.  and  they 
((jiild    lead   by   example.   We  should    be 


eternally  grateful  to  the  contributions 
these  men  have  made  to  the  security  of 
our  beloved  country  rather  than  malign- 
ing and  imputiiTg  base  motives  to  a  per- 
son such  as  General  Ryan.  Can  you 
imagine  for  a  minute  an  Air  Force  com- 
manded by  one  who  did  not  fly? 

Without  his  extensive  flying  experi- 
ence and  current  participation  in  flying 
operations,  he  could  not  have  eflectivel.\ 
led  the  Air  Force  through  these  difficult 
and  demanding  times. 

Certainly,  the  highly  successful  di- 
rection of  an  Air  Force  that  supported 
the  1972  bombing  campaign  which 
brought  our  POW's  home  from  North 
Vietnam  could  have  been  accomplished 
only  by  a  leader  who  had  a  current  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  aircraft  under  his  command.  Gen- 
eral Ryan  is  such  a  man. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  simply 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  motion 
that  cuts  off  the  night  pay  for  anybody 
who  flics.  There  is  simply  something  in 
the  motion  that  cuts  off  the  flight  pay 
for  people  who  do  not  fly. 

At  this  point  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Wyliei. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Pikei  some  questions. 
As  I  understand  it  from  the  discussion 
that  has  gone  on  here,  there  is  a  law  in 
being  which  would  have  cut  off  the  kind 
of  flight  pay  we  are  debating  on  May  31. 
or  should  have  cut  off  such  flight  pay  on 
May  31. 

Mr.  PIKE.  The  gentleman  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  We  have  had  two  members  ol 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  at 
least  down  in  the  well  saying  that  wo 
should  not  do  this  today.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
did  it  last  year.  The  bill  was  pa.ssed  in 
November.  They  have  had  from  Novem- 
ber until  right  now,  and  here  we  come  iti 
at  the  very  last  minute  trying  to  squeeze 
this  one  through. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  As  I  understand  it  fur- 
ther, there  was  an  amendment  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  Act  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  flight  pay  until  Etecem- 
bcr  31  of  this  year. 

Mr.  PIKE.  That  is  correct.  The  amend- 
ment was  accepted  in  the  Senate  witli- 
out  any  debate  whatsoever  and  has  not 
been  debated  anywhere  in  either  body 
until  tills  moment.  This  is  the  debate. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  amendment  rela- 
tive to  flight  pay  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  would  not 
be  germane  to  the  bill  under  discussion 
if  offered  in  the  House;  would  it? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Oh,  definitely  not.  This  is 
a  classic  examjjle  of  a  situation  where 
many  of  tliose  v.ho  always  oppo.se  non- 
germane  amendments  are  today  saying 
we  have  to  accept  this  nongermanc  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  might  add  that  I  made 
the  same  argument  with  reference  to 
ignoring  the  law  here  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  that  I  argued  we  .should  not  increase 
our  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
above  the  25  percent  limitation  enacted 
into  law  last  October,  and  in  May  we 
changed  the  formula  here  on  tlie  floor 
of  till.-.  House.  So.  I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
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with  the  gentleman's  position.  It  would 
seem  to  me  at  first  blu-h  as  though  this 
is  a  bit  of  a  boondoggle. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr   Si^eaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  try  to 
put  this  debate  into  a  little  perspec- 
tive, because  listening  to  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  thas  far.  one 
would  think  that  this  is  a  bill  on 
flight  pay.  and  an  explanation  of  ex- 
actly what  the  bill  is  about  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  which  I  sent  around 
this  morning— the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  I — to  all  of  our  colleagues. 
Vv'e  have  coi^ies  of  it  here  on  the  table  if 
anyone  would  like  to  take  the  time  to 
read  it. 

This  is  basically  a  military  depend- 
ents assistance  bill.  It  is  an  emergency 
piece  of  legislation,  because  in  the  past 
every  time  we  have  renewed  the  draft,  we 
have  also  renewed  the  provision  that  pro- 
vides certain  ba':ic  housing  allowances 
for  all  the  low-grade,  low-income  enlisted 
personnel  and  their  d'^pendrnts.  those  in 
grade  E-4  and  below.  This  year,  of  course, 
we  are  not  renewing  Selective  Service. 
and  .so  if  we  are  to  di-^ruut  nearly  400.000 
women  and  cliildren  v.lio  are  looking  foi- 
ward  to  getting  this  allowance  continued 
as  u.sual  into  fiscal  year  1074 — and  the.-c 
are  all  low-income  senice  families,  let 
me  remind  the  Hoii^e,  this  bill  has  got 
to  be  enacted  into  law  before  the  30th 
of  June.  That  is  the  real  situation  we 
face  here  today.  It  is  all  very  simple,  and 
the  point  is  that  we  are  today  at  the 
28th  of  June.  So  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect the  families  of  our  inivates  and  cor- 
porals we  have  got  to  get  the  bill  out  fa-l. 
Any  motion  t-o  instruct  the  conferees 
is  obviously  only  going  to  complicate  the 
situation  and  very  likely  prevent  enact- 
ment by  Saturday.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  v.e  do  or  do  n<^t  want  to  vote  for 
or  against  generals  and  admirals.  It  is 
basically  a  question  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  disruiJt  the  livelihoods  of  nearly 
40C.O0O  .service  families,  low  -income  serv- 
ice families,  who  arc  net  mvoh.ed  in  this 
controversy  and  who  arc  entitled  to  this 
kind  of  support — disrupt  it  even  for  2  or 
3  weeks  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living 
is  going  up  astronomical!:.'. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices did  not  put  anything  in  this  bill 
about  flight  pay.  I  have  no  brief  for 
flight  pay  for  generals  and  admirals.  I 
was  in  the  Ccngress  when  we  enacted  the 
original  legislation,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  an  economy  measure  because 
it  eliminated  the  need  to  provide  planes 
for  aviators  a.ssigncd  to  r.onflying  billets 
to  maintain  thrir  flying  proficiency.  I 
Imagine  this  thin.g  has  been  in  in  recent 
years  and  it  docs  need  to  be  corrected. 
But  we  did  not  init  in  this  provision  with 
the  House  committee. 

It  was  the  other  body  that  put  it  in. 
and  because  we  know  that  adjusting 
flight  pay  was  a  complex  issue  if  we  weie 
to  be  completely  fair  to  all  those  in  the 
service  who  believed  this  flight  pay  reii- 
resented  a  contractual  commitment,  and 
because  we  knew  v.e  could  not  get  the 
de])endents'  legislation  enacted  in  time 
ii  we  had  to  work  out  a  fair  solution  to 


the  flight -pay  is.suc  our  committee  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  easy  issue  to 
demagof.  but  it  is  not  really  a  simijle 
matter,  jiartioularly  as  we  are  today  on 
the  eve  of  having  a  completely  volunteer 
Army.  Moreover,  besides  tiie  funds  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  wives  and  children 
of  low-income  personnel,  it  also  includes 
the  special  professional  pay  that  we  give 
to  do(  tors  and  dentists  and  optometrists 
in  the  military  services.  If  we  eliminate 
this  s!;ecial  pay.  too.  then  our  services  are 
going  to  be  hard  jues:  ed  indeed  to  retain 
fjuahficd  medical  personnel  on  a  volun- 
teer basis. 

Is  it  not  a  little  bit  silly  on  th.e  eve  of 
going  to  this  Volunteer  Army  that  we 
now  are  thieatening  to  take  action  in 
thi^  House  that  will  present  to  otn-  lowest 
paid  GI's  and  their  hard-pressed  fam- 
ilies an  unexi}ectcd  reduction  in  pay. 
and  will  al"^o  to  take  away  the  special 
pay  now  paid  to  physicians  and  dentists 
and  other  medical  jirofcssionals  in  the 
ser\ice.s:  and  finally  will  also  take  away 
the  special  combat  bonus  now  being 
paid  to  those  who  are  in  the  high  casual- 
ty rround  infantry,  armor,  and  artillery 
units?  That  is  what  this  argument  is  ail 
abnut. 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the 
present  flight  pay  arrangements  for  an- 
other 6  months.  I  think  that  period  is 
probably  too  long.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  what  the  Api^ropriations  Com- 
mittee was  trying  to  do  when  they  ))ut 
the  cutoff  date  in  the  1972  aijpropriations 
Mil  was  to  try  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Defense  Dcj^aitment  to  the  abuses 
of  flight  p'ay  and  to  suggest  the  need  for 
corrective  legislation. 

That  corrective  legi.--lation  has  now 
bccri  submitted  to  the  Conure.ss  under 
normal  House  procedure  it  should  be  and 
will  be  considered  in  the  committee  it- 
.<^elf.  and  I  am  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. I  can  assure  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  if  v.e  accept  this  ex- 
tension inserted  by  the  Senate  our  com- 
mittee is  prf^jjarcd  to  examine  this  whole 
question  of  who  is  properly  entitled  to 
flight  pay  in  great  detail,  and  I  ran 
as-ure  the  House  we  will  come  out  with  a 
recommendation  that  will  be  fair  and 
will  eliminate  aiiy  abuses  that  may  have 
dc'.elopcd. 

But  let  us  not  act  today  in  haste, 
by  trying  to  instruct  the  conferees 
and  thus  run  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  the 
Inclihoods  of  the  families  of  nearly  400.- 

000  low  income  .^ervice  personnel.  That 
is  what  the  issue  is  all  about.  I  ask  Mem- 
bers of  the  H&u.se  to  vote  down  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  and  let  us  continue  to 
take  care  of  our  enlisted  men  and  then- 
families  as  we  properly  sliould  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  finally  just  .sum- 
mari/.e  the  liistory  of  this  bill.  H.R   SjliT 

1  assed  the  House  on  June  19.  It  jsasse  i 
tl'.e  Senate  on  Friday.  June  22.  The  Sen- 
ate pa.'^.sed  the  bill  with  an  amendmcr.t 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  principal  jJiirpose  of  H  R.  8537  i; 
to  make  permanent  the  housing  allow- 
ances for  junior  enlisted  personnel  Al- 
though they  have  been  temporarily  ex- 
tended eac  h  time  Uw  draft  wa.s  extendid. 


these  allowances  have  been  in  effect  for 
23  years.  With  the  end  of  the  draft  in- 
duction authority  June  30.  if  this  biU 
is  not  pa.s.sed.  3G8.000  .junior-grade  en- 
listed personnel  will  suffer  reductions 
in  their  pay  ranging  from  $15  to  $76  .'iO 
a  month.  The  bill  also  extends  the  r.Ti- 
thority  to  pay  special  pay  to  health  pro- 
fessionals, physicians,  dentists,  vetcn- 
narian.s.  and  optometrists,  ranging  frotu 
$100  to  $350  a  month.  Finally  the  bill 
continues  the  authority  to  i^ay  a  bonu'- 
for  an  ir:itial  enlistment  in  the  con-ii  at 
arms. 

The  la-.-.s  providing  the  r.ii'hon'ic'  in 
que.  tion  er^pire  on  the  30th  of  tlus 
month— on  Saturday  of  this  v.-eek  If  v.e 
do  not  pass  the  bill,  the  enh=ted  person- 
nel will  face  a  reduction  in  pay  and  ve 
w  ill  be  no  longer  able  to  offer  nicejitivc  •. 
to  health  professional.'^. 

On  Tuesday  I  asked  i:nan;mous  con- 
sent to  take  the  bill  from  tl;e  Speakei  s 
table  and  agree  to  the  Sc::ate  amenei- 
mcnt.  There  was  ob.iection  to  that  le- 
quc^t  because  of  one  Sena'e  change.  The 
Senate  made  three  changes  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  biien\  summari. e  tiie  changes- 

First.  The  Senate  acted  to  limit  the 
extension  of  the  combat  bonus  authorit  .- 
t'j  1  year  instead  of  2  years  ns  providid 
in  the  initial  House  L.ll  and  to  hmit  the 
bonus  to  cnlistmei-it.s  in  the  infant r. 
armor,  and  aitillery  branches  rather  than 
the  more  general  categoi->-  of  "a  combat 
element  of  an  Armed  Force  "  In  accept- 
ing the  Senate  language  on  the  pro'. :- 
sion.  I  want  the  legislative  record  clear 
that  we  are  doing  so  v.uh  the  tmder- 
.standing  that  the  matter  will  be  the  siib- 
.iect  of  later  rc\iew  when  we  take  no 
the  iiroposcd  Special  Pay  Act  later  this 
year. 

Second.  The  Senate  an:ended  the  bill 
to  change  the  statutory  definition  of  a 
military  dependent  tolnc'uce  illegitimate 
children  in  determining  eligibility  for 
various  allowances.  The  Defense  Dej^ar-- 
ment  did  not  oppo.se  the  amenrimcn:  I 
want  the  record  of  legi-lative  ;ntent  to 
he  very  clear  that  in  accepting  this 
amendment  the  House  does  so  on  tnc 
understanding  that  it  will  be  diligently 
monitored  by  the  Departn^.er.t  of  Defense 
to  require  a  showing  that  additional  al- 
lowances paid  as  a  result  of  this  secticn 
are  being  u.sed  to  .support  the  child  and 
that  the  phrase  "in  fact  dependent  en 
the  number"  will  normally  be  interpreted 
to  mean  deixndent  for  over  rne-hnlf  rf 
his  support  on  the  mcm"i.,fr  We  do  nca 
intend  for  the  Defense  Department  to 
pav  allowances  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
der-ree  by  a  foreign  court. 

Th.ird.  The  Senate  aridod  to  the  bill  a 
prevision  extending  until  Dcrcmber  31. 
1973.  the  May  31.  1973.  deadl.ne  on  con- 
tinuation of  flight  pay  for  .^enicr  ofliiers 
not  in  fli'.;ht  billets. 

For  many  years  the  appropriation^  1  il' 
lias  contained  a  rider  to  hmit  the  spciui- 
ing  en  profi<  iency  flying  and  has  author- 
ized tlie  cominuation  of  fl.;;ht  pay  to 
fliers  assigned  to  duties  wh.ich  do  not  re- 
quire the  maintenance  of  basic  flying 
skills.  La.st  years  bill  said  that  such  con- 
tinuation of  flight  pay  would  no  longer 
be  allowed  after  May  31  of  this  year  i^.■r 
eoloncls  and  Navy  captains  aiui  abo\e. 
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In  taking  that  action,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  tleany  was  encouraging 
tiie  Department  of  Defense  to  come  up 
xvitli  revised  procedures  tor  the  payment 
o!  fliuht  pay. 

In  Ime  with  this  imiJerative.  the  De- 
rartmeat  of  Defense  has  .submitted  a 
maior  legislative  proposal  to  revise  the 
tiiL;lit  pay  system  However,  the  proposal 
arrived  on  May  17.  too  late  for  considera- 
tion before  the  May  31  deadline.  The  De- 
l)a:tment.  therefore,  asked  that  the 
May  31  deadline  be  extended  for  6 
months  until  the  major  pro|30sal  is  con- 
Mdered:  it  is  this  extension  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  placed  in  H  R.  8537. 

It  IS  tins  exten.sion  of  flight  pay  which 
u>  m  controversy  today.  Well,  it  may  be 
that  some  billets  are  improperlv  desig- 
nated fliglit  billet.N  when  they  should  not 
be  so.  But  .vou  will  not  ',  liange  tiiat  bv 
u)tiim  against  this  bii!.  If  some  billets 
aie  improperly  desi-nafed.  they  would 
continue  to  be  so  even  if  this  provision  i.- 
deieated.  A  redefining  of  flight  billets  and 
pay  procedure  recluur^  study  and  anal- 
ysis by  our  committee 

It  may  be  that  it  i.-  noi  proper  to  pay 
flight  pay  to  ofHcet.-i  uinn  tiiey  are  not 
assigned  to  flyinu  billt  t>.  I  my.self  believe 
that  review  is  needed  m  tins  system  and 
i'--  chairman  of  the  .subcommittee  that 
will  consider  the  proiJo.sed  revisions,  I 
can  os.-.uie  you  that  wt-  will  look  very 
hard  at  the  whole  question.  But.  if  the 
iJiucedure  is  wrong,  it  is  a  procedure 
which  the  Congress  has  acquiesced  in. 
Tlie  original  act  to  continue  flight  pay 
for  ofTicers  while  excusing  them  from 
flying  v.as  taken  by  the  Apiiropriations 
Committee  to  sa\e  money  on  jjioficiency 
fiying.  In  1954  it  pio\ided  for  automatic 
excusal  from  flynm  nom  o.Ticers  who 
had  held  an  aeronautical  rating  for  20 
year.-. 

In  1'jGJ  It  red  ;ie< 
cu.>al  time  to  15  yeai.-. 
any  time  constraint.- 
of  rated  pilots  to  fligi 
flving  iobs.  Most  oi 
taken  to  save  money 
mz.  In  view  of  thi..  record  of  the  Coii- 
gre.vs  o\er  a  twenty-year  period,  it  is. 
liicrefore.  only  fair  to  say  tiiat  these  per- 
.-or.nel  were  led  t--  expect  flight  ijay  to 
(ontuiue.  If  tlie  Coiv-ie-.s  make.-,  any 
ci'.ange.  therefore,  there  siiould  be  some 
!L-a.sonable  notice  to  the  pei-onnel.  and 
tiie  change  should  be  made  in  a  rational 
tUcinner  wluch  incorporates  a  moderniza- 
t:on  of  the  system. 

II  vou  vote  against  tai>  bill  todTy.  .vou 
I'dl  not  be  assuring  any  ica.sonable 
(iiaii'-'e  in  the  fli'jht  pay  ^v  tern  but  you 
v.ill  be  assuring  that  some  ol  oui-  lowest 
1  .lid  enlisted  personnel  :-nd  their  fam- 
ilie-.  will  be  facing  a  cut  m  their  income 
a'  the  time  of  the  worst  inflation  in  our 
i..-tory. 

So.  finally.  Mr  Speaker 
ihe  Members  of  tiie  Hou-e 
ii;i>  biil  to  keep  tiieir  eye 
and  not  on  the  hole  Ii  this  bill  is  not 
.'.:'ssed  today  and  ha',  to  go  to  conference. 
1'  is  douV>tful.  in  view  of  the  coming 
icce.'.s.  if  It  can  be  pa.ssed  and  signed 
into  law  before  the  fir.st  pay  dav  in  July. 
Tnink  of  the  chaos  involved  if  o\er  .'iOO  - 
''00   families  of  i>rivale.~   and   coiporalo 
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and  .sergeants  suddenly  find  themselves 
facing  a  15-percent  pay  cut.  The  all- 
volunteer  environment  betuns  on  July  1. 
Think  how  silly  we  will  look  if  the  Con- 
gress enters  that  environment  by  allow- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  pay  of  GI"s.  by 
allowing  a  loss  in  the  autiiority  to  pay 
any  special  ijay  to  new  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  otiier  professionals,  by  allow- 
ing a  cutoff  of  the  bonus  for  men  willing 
to  volunteer  for  tlie  high-casualty  gi-ound 
combat  skills. 

We  must  pa.'^s  this  bill  and 
pass  it  tills  week. 
Mr.  HORTON 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  STRATTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Hortoni. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
indicate  my  opposition  to  the  motion  and 
my  support  for  the  comments  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  termination  of  flight 
pay  for  0-6  and  above  on  May  31  has 
had  a  severe  imiiact  on  over  5.000  .serv- 
ice aviation  officers.  In  the  face  of  a 
sharp  escalation  in  the  cost  of  living  all 
have  experienced  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  pay  of  up  to  almost  .S3. 000  per 
year.  Many  of  the.se  officers  have  chil- 
dren 111  college  and  have  planned  for 
years  to  u.'^e  thi.^  pay  to  help  defray  these 
costs  of  college  education.  Many  are 
purchasing  homes  wherein  flight  pay  was 
computed  as  income  when  qualifying  for 
a  loan.  Because  of  this,  many  find  them- 
selves m  finaiui.il  difficulty  througli  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

At  the  present  time  Navy  commander 
aviators,  many  of  them  recent  combat 
veterans,  selected  for  cajnain  face  a  pay 
cut  of  S54  per  month  as  a  result  of  then- 
selection.  Tliese  officers  are  the  top  40 
IJercent  of  their  contemjjoraries.  Navy 
commander  aviators  failing  selection  are 
presently  drawing  more  money  than 
their  contemporaries  who  were  iHomotcd 
This  situation  results  in  a  gro.ss  inequity. 
The  flight  pay  extension  is  required  to 
correct  such  inequities  until  the  Congres.- 
can  airive  at  a  revised  flight  pay  system 
that  will  preclude  the  existence  of  .such 
.situations. 

c.KN-F.r..\i.    IF:.^VF 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cunsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  .subject. 

The  SPEAKFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requcH  of  tlie  gentleman  from  New- 
York.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  PIKE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  .vield  my.self 
the  balance  of  my  lime. 

Firs,  of  ;•!!.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
should  nut  get  led  down  the  iJiimrose 
IJiUh  tiiat  we  have  to  do  this  tomorrov 
or  it  IS  all  gone.  The  gentleman  from 
Ne  V  York  did  properly  state  that  noi- 
mally  this  i.  done  in  the  .selective  scrvire 
bill  a.':  It  hfis  been  done  in  the  past.  The 
last  tune  it  was  done  in  the  selective  serv- 
ice bill  we  did  not  pass  the  selective  .serv- 
ice bill  until  the  end  of  October,  and  no- 
body lost  anv  pay  in  the  mcanlimo 

W--  do  not  have  to  get  led  down  that 
particular  i-rinii-o.^c  path.  Do  not  let  them 
lead  vou  do.-. n  that  path.  Next,  tliey  sa,\ 
this  has  been  done  prc'iiiitou.sly.  I  i)re- 
suino.  when  the  .Appropriations  Commit- 


tee cut  off  the  pay  for  generals,  colonels, 
and  admirals  who  do  not  fly.  they  gave  it 
a  lot  of  consideration. 

Do  not  get  led  down  the  path  of  this 
recruiting  business,  either,  because  hon- 
estly, there  is  no  problem  recruiting  gen- 
erals and  admirals.  There  is  no  problem 
whatsoever  in  this  area. 

If  flight  pay  for  nonflying  high  rank- 
ing officers  can  be  defended  on  anv  ra- 
tional ba.sis.  it  will  be  on  the  basis  thai 
heretofore  it  has  been  a  veritable  foun- 
tain of  youth  for  senior  officers,  a  great 
elixir  protecting  them  from  the  ravages 
of  old  age.  incipient  seiiility.  and  decrep- 
itude. According  to  the  figures  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  compiled,  for  the 
period  January  1.  1&64,  through  June  30. 
1972.  more  than  half  of  the  generals  in 
the  .Air  Force.  53  iJercent.  retired  disabled 
witli  disability  pay,  but  here  is  the 
clincher:  77  percent  cf  these  same  gen- 
eral officers  had,  within  6  months  of  re- 
tirement, allegedly  passed  a  medical 
flight  examination  qualifying  them  for 
flight  pay.  Obviously,  flight  pay  was  all 
that  was  keeping  them  glued  together, 
kept  tiiem  vibrant  and  alert  and  healthy. 
With  the  approach  of  the  end  of  flight 
pay  and  retirement,  disintegration  ot 
bodily  functions  appears  not  only  cer- 
tain, but  darned  near  instantaneous. 

There  are  obviously  many  reasons  why 
we  should  not  gi\'e  flight  pay  to  colonels 
and  generals  and  admirals  who  do  not 
fly.  When  General  Westmoreland  came 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
with  a  proposal  to  give  iDroficiency  pay 
to  .Army  enlisted  men  who  were  not  pro- 
ficient, we  laughed  him  out  of  the  room, 
but  these  were  E-2"s.  E-3's,  and  E-4  s 
not  colonels  and  generals  and  admirals 
We  are  infinitely  kinder  to  colonels  and 
generals  and  admirals,  and  there  are 
some  arguments  for  them. 

Let  us  face  it,  being  a  desk  jockey  is 
a  dangerous  business,  and  those  who  do 
not  appreciate  this  just  do  not  under- 
stand the  aerodynamics  of  a  desk.  I  am 
not  just  talking  about  closing  the  draw- 
ers on  ones  fingers  and  lho.se  nasty  hip 
bruises,  but  if  the  "in"  ba.sket  is  con- 
tinually loaded  on  the  starboard,  oi 
right-hand  side,  and  the  "out"  basket 
is  continually  enijjty  on  the  port,  or  left- 
hand  side  of  the  desk,  wood  fatigue  sets 
111  and  tiie  whole  landing  gear  tends  to 
buckle  and  the  fu.selage  comes  down  on 
their  feet.  Happily,  most  of  these  colonels 
and  generals  and  admirals  have  been 
flying  these  desks  for  a  long,  long  time, 
and  they  have  learned  to  keep  tlieir  feet 
on  the  toj)  of  the  desk  out  of  danger's 
way. 

Here.  too.  tlici'e  is  extreme  ii.4;.  hc- 
f-ause  il  the  gf^ieral's  orderly  has  overly 
polished  botli  his  sh.oes  and  the  de.M; 
on  t!ie  same  day,  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion can  become  so  low  as  to  cause  foot 
sli|)i>age  and  a  hard  descent  to  the  car- 
IJet  below.  Tibias  have  been  known  to 
fracture  under  less  shock  and  stres.s. 

Another  risk  in  this  ha/-trdous  duty  is 
tlie  remote  possibility  that  if  all  tlie 
papers  are  ever  removed  from  the  toiJ 
of  the  desk  at  one  time,  tlie  unact  us- 
tomcd  lightness  would  cause  the  desk  to 
hicomc  airborne.  Certain  later  model 
desks  have  a  tendency  to  stay  belnnd 
the  power  curve,  as  we  pilots  call  it.  and 
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stall  out  at  about  600  or  700  feet.  These 
desks  fall  into  a  very  dangerotis  aero- 
batic  maneuver  called  "the  falling  leaf," 
and  usually  crash  and  burn.  No  colonel 
has  ever  been  know  n  to  survive  the  crash 
of  a  desk  which  stalls  out  at  600  feet. 
Earlier  model  desks  are  o\er-powered 
and  tend  to  go  into  an  outside  loop,  a 
very  difficult  maneuver,  which  causes  a 
negative  G  force,  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head  and  apoplexy,  which  is  not  alwavs 
fat.-i. 

The  -s.ymptoms.  how-evcr.  are  clearly 
discernible  in  all  of  the  desk  jockeys  who 
have  been  buzzing  Capitol  Hiil  in  squad- 
rons and  even  wings  for  the  last  few- 
weeks. 

Let  us  consider  the  tragic  case  of  Rear 
.Adm.  J.  Heavy  Bottomley,  who  was 
sitting  in  his  swivel  chair  at  his  desk 
doing  his  job  at  the  Pentagon.  His  job 
consisted  of  reading  secret  documents, 
largely  about  Congressmen.  This  was 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  first  heard 
the  word  that  he  might  lo.se  flight  pay. 
He  .spun  around  rapidly  in  his  chair. 
Unfortunately,  his  shoulder  boards  were 
at  that  particular  angle  of  attack  which 
combined  with  his  rapid  rotation,  caused 
him  to  become  airborne. 

Unfortunately,  also,  the  window  had 
been  left  open  because  the  air-condition- 
ing was  too  cold  that  day  and  Rear  Adm. 
J.  Fleavy  Bottomley  went  soaring  out  of 
the   window   and   into   s.oare   where   he 
achieved  an  orbit  with  an  apogee  of  190 
miles  and  a  perigee  of  125  miles.  For  the 
first  time  in  10  years  he  is  flying.  He  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  out  there  a^s  he 
circles  the  earth  once  every  91  minutes 
He  is  particularly  beautiful  just  before 
suiirise  and  just  after  sunset  with  the 
light  fla.shing  on  the  stars  on  his  shoulder 
boards,  but  some  of  the  effect  is  lost  in 
the  daytime.  I  am  told  that  he  will  be 
liassing  over  the  Washington  Monument 
just  after  sunset  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
If  Members  believe   in  Rear  Adm.  j 
Heavy    Bottomley.    then    vote    for    the 
Senate  amendment.  If  they  do  not.  vote 
to  instruct  the  conferees  and  let  us  cut 
out  this  ridiculous  waste 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
as  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  <:^lr. 
Pike  I     knows,    in    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Ser\'ices  I  supported  the  effort  to 
instruct  the  House  conferees  to  oppose 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  8537  rel- 
ative to  extending  fligln  pav  until  De- 
cember 31,  1973.  But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
sent his  inesponsible  and  pathetic  at- 
tempt to  ridicule,  belittle,  and  degrade 
members  of  the  Armed   Forces  of  the 
United  States,  many  of  whom  are  the 
very  men  who  many  times  have  risked 
their  lives  for  this  Nation.  Yes.  risked 
their  lives  .so  that  a  Congressman  like 
Mr.  Pike  would  have  the  right  to  make 
such  a  speech  in  the  elected  Congress  of 
a  free  Nation.  When  I  came  to  the  floor 
today.  I  intended  to  support  my  original 
I)o.silion  as  established  in  committee,  but 
after    Mr.    Pike    attemi)ts    to    ridicule 
American  servicemen.  I  change  mv  vote 
to  "no"  to  guarantee  that  no  one  will 
misunderstand  and  think  that  I  join  Mr 
Pike   in  his  unworthy  attacks  on   men 
who  have  risked  .so  much  to  guarantee 
him  the  right  to  make  such  "unfunnv " 
remarks. 
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Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr,  Speaker.  T  would 
like  to  address  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation that  pertain  to  flight  pay. 

As  an  experienced  pilot  w  ith  over  6.000 
flying  hours  I  can  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity for  all  aviators  to  mi.ke  frequent 
and  regular  aerial  flights  and  be  propeily 
compensated  for  the  hazards  involved— 
and  there  are  h.-.7ards,  especially  m  mili- 
tary flying.  For  example,  of  l.OOO  .Air 
Force  pilots  entering  operational  flvir.:', 
70  will  succumb  to  flying  hazards  before 
completing  20  years  of  duty. 

I  know  that  aviation,  botii  commercial 
and  military,  is  an  attractive  career  and 
many  young  men  desire  to  spend  tiieir 
lives  in  this  endeavor.  However,  I  also 
know  that  in  addition  to  tlie  liazards  in- 
volved there  are  other  burdens  that  must 
be  borne  such  as  family  separations  and 
increased  ex.oenscs.  In  tliis  latter  regard, 
we  must  recoL'nize  that  many  insurance 
companies  charge  flying  officers  30  per- 
cent more  for  life  insurance  premiums 
than  that  charged  nonfliers.  Over  a  life 
.span  of  active  flying  these  factors  can 
be  demotivating  unless  the  individual  in 
that  career  field  can  feel  confident  that 
continued  and  adequate  compen.saiion 
will  be  forthcoming  throughout  his 
career. 

The  main  criticism  agair.st  flight  pav. 
concerns  the  so-called  desk  pilot.  He  flies 
very  few  hours  per  month  and  Is  not  pri- 
marily assigned  to  a  full-time  flight  job. 
xMany  ask.  "Why  pay  this  guy  flight 
pay?" 

There  are  sderal  very  good  reasons 
why  he  should  be  paid  flight  pay.  One  of 
the  key  rea.'^ons  for  paying  him  extra 
money  is  because  he  is  saving  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  for  this  Nation. 
On  the  surface,  it  would  not  seem  to 
make  sense  that,  by  paying  extra  monev 
to  an  irregular  flyer,  the  country  wou'.d 
save  money.  However,  if  you  will  simpl\- 
tiiink  it  through,  you  will  see  that  my 
statement  is  true. 

It  costs  this  Nation  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  train  a  pilot.  Even  a 
refresher  course  to  retrain  a  pilot 
amounts  to  almost  half  the  cost  of  train- 
ing a  recruit.  You  see.  pilot  training  con- 
sists of  much  more  than  simply  manipu- 
lating the  controls  of  the  airplane.  That 
!:ortion  of  the  training  is  actually  on.ly 
a  minor  party. 

In  today's  comjilex  ain^lanes  ar.d  in 
our  crowded  skies,  a  pilot  must  spend  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  in  self-studv 
to  maintain  currency  in  a  mutitude  of 
related  technical  matters.  His  real  need 
for  "stick  time"  is  minimal. 

Our  Government  has  a  choice.  We  can 
motivate  the  pilot  to  maintain  currency 
by  giving  him  additional  pay  to  spend 
extra  hours  in  self-study,  or  we  can 
send  him  to  an  expensive  school  when 
we  actually  need  him  as  a  full-time 
active  pilot. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  flight- 
pay  route  is  far  less  exj^ensive.  There  is 
still  another — far  more  important — rea- 
son lor  the  flight-pay  incentive.  That 
amounts  to  the  vital  element  of  time. 

During  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  Air 
Force  alone  activated  1.150  'desk  pilot" 
colonels  and  62  generals.  These  com- 
m:-i-.iiers  Wfre  al.ile  to  ir.ove  immediati'ly 
into  active  full-time  flight  .lobs  because 


they  h.:d  maintained  their  proficiencv. 
If  refresher  courses  had  been  required." 
they  could  not  have  been  activated  for 
several  months. 

My  colleagues,  you  have  been  talking 
mostly  about  the  Air  Force  during  these 
ui,cussions  of  flight  pay.  In  .so  doing, 
we  are  forgetting  that  the  U.S.  Ann.v 
has  iiiore  airplanes  and  more  pilots  than 
the  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marines  com- 
bined. Furthermore,  the  flighl-pav  in- 
centive in  the  Army  is  probablv  'more 
inijiortant  than  in  the  other  services. 

The  Army  pilot  spends  his  lunior  and 
iiitermediate  years  as  an  Army  aviator. 
In  the  meantime,  his  a.ssociales  build 
proficiency  and  command  experience  in 
the  basic  branch.  That  is.  nonflving  offi- 
cers jjursue  careers  as  infantryinen.  ar- 
tillerymen, armored,  et  ceter...  The  pilot 
oflicer  is  unable  to  remain  competitive 
without  a  tremendous  amount  of  extra 
self-study.  He  deserves  his  flight  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is  simple,  bur 
Government  clearly  saves  monev  bv  re- 
taining fliglit  pay  for  officers  that  are 
not  prima:  ily  a.ssigned  to  full-time 
flight  duties.  It  is  vital  to  this  Nation 
to  have  a  ready  reserve  of  trained  pilots 
yet  we  are  unable  to  afford  the  tremen- 
dous expense  of  operating  the  aircraft 
to  keep  the  needed  number  of  pilots  on 
full-time  status. 

The  flight-pay  incentive  provides  the 
answer  to  both  problem'^.  I  uixe  mv  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  motion  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

-Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  ju>t  been  er.teitamed  bv  a 
ratlier  cute  attack  upon  the  milu'arv 
"nrass." 

Ju.st  who  are  these  "bras.-'  who  a.e 
sub.tectcd  to  this  burlesque  abu.se? 

Why.  they  are  only  the  men  who  ha",  e 
spent  the  belter  parts  of  their  lives  in  tiie 
service  of  their  country,  and  who  bv 
their  superior  performance  of  dutv.  have 


att.-.ined    the   ranks   of   leaders   of   qw 
Armed  Forces. 

Of  cour.se.  there  are  not  \-ery  manv  of 
them,  by  comparison,  and  it  is  unhkelv 
that  any  politician  has  more  tlian  a  token 
few  among  his  constituency,  so  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  liave  your  fun  at  their  e\- 
jsense. 

And  since  tliey  have  no  forum  in  which 
to  reply,  and  since  it  is  both  illegal  and 
unthinkable  for  any  one  of  them  to  a'l- 
swer  the  attack,  it  really  takes  a  lot  of 
courage  for  a  ixilitician  in  the  sanciuarv 
of  this  privileged  Hall,  to  roast  and  ridi- 
cule these  members  of  our  militarv  wan 
complete  immunity. 

In  the  giggli.sh  wake  of  those  :ir.  idious 
iiisults  it  IS  unlikely  that  reasonable  de- 
bate can  be  resumed. 

The  committee  a.sks  only  for  a  little 
t:me— 6  monih.s— to  resolve  the  matter 

under  di.scussion  m  an  orderly  manner. 
^  It   is  .shameful  that  the  question  has 

deteriorated  into  a  cla.ssist  appeal  Eithc- 
flight   pay  is  wrong  for  all  persons  m 

nonflight  status— and  I  happen  to  think 

it  is— or  it  is  not  wrong,  regardless  of 

rank. 
Eithc;  flight  pay  is  justifiable  for  all 

persons    whose   duties   require   tiiem    to 

fly— and  I  beiieve  that  it  is — or  it  is  not 

.lustifiablc  for  any. 

r.  is  an  insult  to  all  who  l;a\e  attained 
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a  mea,-ure  of  .nucccn.s.  and  ui.-heaitftun?^ 
io  tliose  who  yet  a.spire  to  cle\ote  their 
hies  to  a  career  in  tlie  defense  forces 
ol  our  country,  to  find  that  matters  of 
such  importance  to  them  can  be  treated 
>o  hahtly  and  !udicrou.-ly  by  the  very 
C'oni;ress  that  can  order  them  into  war 
at  will. 

The  milita'-y  "bra.ss" — tlie  perennial 
t.ifLiet  of  pettifo';t!in.t;  partisans — are 
certainly  not  perfect.  Indeed,  ihey  may 
be  almost  as  imperfect  as  .^ome  of  us 
here  in  Consress.  But  tlieir  license  is 
limited  to  the  letter  of  the  lc:^isIation  we 
write. 

Need  I  remind  you  that  theiis  is  a  most 
serious  busine.-^s.  and  it  uould  much  bet- 
ter become  us  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  our  arnted  st-ivice.>  in  a  serious  and 
thou.uhfful  manner. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous   question   on    the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Pikei.  to  instruct  the 
managers. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  S;jeaker  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

'liie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yea.s  2  iK.  nays  175. 
not  votmcr  20.  as  follows: 


A'klr.bbo 
Ai.'ier.sou. 

C;-Ilf 
.Ardersor.   111. 
Aiiiuiii/io 
Arr-her 
.^r!I..stron^■ 
A>lilpv 
A -pi  II 
U.ik.r 

Eic.-ter 

B;i.;:;hkiiu 

Bolanii 

i^cjUiii!; 

B.'UfJeti.ii.- 

Br^sfo 

Br.  V 

Brook.'; 

Broo.M-.tielJ 

B;Ot.  llUil. 

Br', -A!!.  Clif. 

Brown   Ohio 

Bro\hi!I.  N  C. 

Burkf.  Ciil.f 

Burke  F!,1. 

B:irke.  Mil'.- 

B'lrii-oi.   Mo 

Burton 

r-.a-v.  N  y. 

C.'ri.f  V.  Ohio 

Carter 

Chrholn. 

Clmicy 

c;av 

ClevflantJ 

Corhraii 

Cohen 

'-'.,:iit..'-.ri 
rouii..'-.  T<N 
f^onable 
f 'ji.iau 

(   Ol.tc 
C'jl.v  tT'i 

CoriiiHii 
CO'  r.er 
Coii'hliii 
f'uiver 
Ijiiiiiel'' 

Uomiiai  k  V 
lj..:>     G.. 


YE.'VS     ■liH 

Dnvis.  SC 
Davis.  Wis 

tie  ill  Odr.'.i 

Dflalif.N 

Dt-;ini!..'; 

Dfiiholiii 

DC- n  I.  IS 

Dfvii.e 

Diiige'.l 

Donohiu- 

Dnnai. 

Du'..ski 

cl'i  Pol.' 

Eckh.-iitlt 

Eilwiircis   A!:i. 

E-:iw<'rds.  C.ilii. 

Eilber? 

Erieiiborn 

E.-fh 

E\;iis.  Colo. 

E\il-s.  Tela. 

Fi  spell 

Firdlty 

Fo;tv 

Forti. 

Willinii:  D 
For.Alhf 
Fri.-r 
Frei./i-l 
FrochliiU 
Fiuiiiu 
Givtlos 
G<-ll\s 
O..UI1.0 
G'.bboi.  ■ 
Gra.'i.«o 
Green.  Ore.' 
Green.  P.i. 
GriHith.s 
Gro.ss 
Gude 
Our.ter 
Gii.ver 
Hi.lev 
Harriiltoii 
Hi.nlev 
Kitni.u 

Hansen  Wn^h 
HnriaiJitOli 
H..rsha 
Hi.r-.'-. 
H.    i.i.-^ 
H.iwk.!.' 

iif  \.,-T.  v:  v," 


Hfin/ 

Hi-l,to.--ki 

Hoi.an 

HolKieUl 

Hol'/mnr. 

Mow.ird 

Huher 

Hudnut 

Huii^ii'.e 

Hiiirhins'jn 

I.hrrd 

Jjhii.-on.  Colo 

Jones.  Alii. 

'Jones.  Okla. 

Jord»n 

Kanh 

K.i.-teuiiicitr 

K>'ntins 

Ki  ;np 

K.nivvn'-ki 

Koch 

LiiHa 

Lchn.nn 

I.jiion 

I.on-.  Md, 

I.nj.m 

.Ml  ro) lister 

M'C'orn-.i.fk 

M<  Dade 

MrFall 

McKiiine.v 

M,.c(ioi:Bi(l 

.\».r.;(len 

Miillnry 

Mitt.siunica 

M.iyne 

.\lii//oli 

M'(d.> 

M.Icher 

Metciille 

Me/\ini-ky 

.Miller 

Mmi.h 

Mnik 

Mitdie'.l.  Md 

Moakiey 

Mooriie»d.  Pa 

NICE'S 

Miiruli". 

Ned/1 

Nix 

Obi-- 

O  H.ira 


III. 


O  NfiU 

Oweiia 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pike 

Poaqe 

Podell 

Preyer 

Pnichara 

Ri.i'.m: 

Rees 

Repnila 

Reiiss 

Rieyle 

Rtl-.altio 

Robjpon. 

RodUio 

Roe 

Rollers 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Rosenthal 

Ko.-iienkow^kl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

RiinneU 

R.\iin 


N.Y. 


.^bdnor 
AltN.inder 
Andrew.^.  N.C 
AiHlrew.5. 

N    Ditk 
Arend.>. 
Bafali.- 
Barrett 
Beard 
BeiU;ett 
Bfvill 
Biackburn 
Bot  'f's 
Bowen 
Breckuiridue 
Brinkley 
Brown.  Mirh. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Burhanan 
Buri,ener 
Bnrleson.  Tev. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Casey.  Tf  \ 
Cederber,' 
Chaniberiam 
ChappeU 
Claii.sen. 

Don  H. 
CI  aw  SOI 
Collier 
Cri>ne 
Croum 
Diiiiiel 
Daniel 

W  .  Jr. 
Delienback 
Dickiii.--on 
Dorii 
Downinii 
Diiiiran 
E:.hleinan 
Fl.sh 
Flood 
F.oweri 
Fl'nt 

Ford  Gerald  R. 
Founirtiu 
FieluiLihii.. >i  !i 
f'rey 
Fulton 
GiUr.aii 
Giiiii 

O'jkiwati  r 
Goiizide/ 
Goodlii.i 
Gray 
Grower 
Giib.'-er 
Kamiiier- 

.-rhrnult 


.Calif 
.Pa. 


Del 


,  Dan 
,  Robert 


St  Germain 

Sara.sin 

Surbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

SebeUus 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  NY. 

StaRi;ers 

Stanton. 

Jameij  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studd.s 
SnUiyan 
Symingtou 
Svmins 
■Taylor.  N.C. 
Thoinsou,  Wi-i. 
Thone 
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H  mrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HiUis 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Horton 

Ho.snier 

Hunt 

Jarnuin 

John.son 

Johnson. 

Jone.s.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ka,^en 

Ketchuni 

Kill!; 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

LandBrebe 

Landrum 

I.ei'.yett 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lot  I 

McClory 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Madli^an 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mnchell,  NY. 

Ml/iil 

MoUohun 

MontEtoniery 

Moorhearl. 

Calif. 
Moifean 
Mother 
Myers 
Naicher 
.Nel.'-en 
-V.chols 
OBrien 
Parrls 
Pa-SiUiaii 
Patten 
Pepper 
Penis 
Pickle 


Udall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Waldle 

Wain  pier 

Wha'.en 

White 

Whiiieu 

Widnall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatrou 
Young,  Ga. 
Youn!:.  III. 
Zatalocki 
Zwach 


Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Qnie 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roiicidlo.  NY'. 

Rooney,  Pu. 

Rose 

Rou.sselot 

Riippe 

Ruth 

Satterfieki 

Say lor 

Scherle 

Shoup 

Shii.ster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  to'j.a 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  Willi.'tin 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Slubblefield 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Tea^ue.  Calif. 
Thornton 
Towell.  Ney. 
Treen 
Veyscy 
Viyorito 
Wa^coniier 
Wal.sh 
Ware 

Whi'eh'.ir-I, 
Wiscins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wriyht 
Wydler 
Wymaii 
Young.  Aln.'-ka 
Youi.g.  Fla. 
Yovint;  S  C. 
Yoni.c.  Tex. 

ZlOll 


A.- h  brook 

Badillo 

B!.  inik 

Bie;iux 

Clark 

Danielsoi. 

Dent 
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Reid 


D'TWiii  ki 

fi-lur 

Heberl 

McClor'kf  y 

Murphy.  NY 

Pevser 

Fiail.ibiok 


Roorey.  N.V. 
Sandniaii 
TeaKlie.  T'-v 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Tien. an 


So  I  lie  motion  to  instruct  v.as  itt^ietd 
to. 

ihe  Cleil:  aiiiiouincil  the  tollowins 
Piiu.-,: 


On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Ne'.y  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Fi.sher  again.st. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  yyiih  Mr. 
Heberl  agaiuol. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  fur,  wi'h  Mr. 
Breaux  against. 

Mr.  Tieriian  for.  with  Mr,  Teacue  of  Texas 
again.st . 

Mr,  Dent   for.  with  Mr.  Deiwiiiski  again.';!. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr.  .'i.ihbiDok. 
Ah-,  B.idillo  With  Mr.  .Saiidnian. 
Mr,  Uaniel.'on  with  Mr,  R:i!:,';back, 
Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  MoCIoskey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  '.vas  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  en  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  followinii  conferees:  Messrs.  Strat- 
To.v.  Hebert.  Nichols,  Bfiay  and  Hunt. 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZ.'^TION 
AND  PERSONNEL  AND  STUDENT 
STRENGTH 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  «H.R.  5383'  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  the  procurement  of  vessels 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments,  to  authorize  approjiria- 
tions  for  bridge  alterations,  to  authon/.e 
for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to 
authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  average 
military  student  loads,  and  for  otlier 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  m  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Pat;e  2,  after  line  10,  iii,ieri: 
"AIRt  R.wr 

"For  p'.dcurement  of  a  lont;  rani.;e  se.irrh 
and  rescue  helicopter.  *;j  000.000." 

Paye  2,  line  17,  strike  out.  ■■.>72,510.0iii)  ' 
iind  inseit  ■■$7,'5.2(JO.00U  '. 

Page  4.  after  line  19.  insert ; 

••|27|  At  a  location  between  Sau  Fran;i,->co. 
Califortiin.  and  Astoria.  Oregon:  Esta))lish 
helicopter  search  and  rescue  .station  " 

Page  4.  line  21.  strike  out  •■;n.482"  and 
iii.^ert  •■.i7.G07'. 

Page  5.  line  .i.  strike  om  ■  4.()ur'  and  insert 
•■4.0ufi". 

r.it;e  o.  lifter  line  17.  uiseii: 

•■Skc.  C  u!)  Section  1  of  the  .\.-t  of  .luiic  20. 
19riC  I  !'l  St,,t.  1544.  46  U.S.C.  ;jf;7|.  as 
amended,  is  lurther  amended  bv  delelmi,'  the 
eniiie  third  sentence  and  stibsl  itul  my  in  I'eu 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "The  evenip- 
tioii  ill  the  preceding  .sentence  for  caiiuery 
tender  or  fishery  tender  vessels  shall  con- 
ti.iue  iu  f(.)rce  tor  live  years  frmn  JiUv  il, 
if»7;3.' 

■•(bi  .Sc(iion  442';  of  the  RevLseJ  Statutes 
of  the  United  Stati-s  (4*)  U  S.C.  404).  as 
luneiKlfd,  is  further  an-iended  by  deleting.'  the 
entire  last  .sentence  and  siibstittttins  in  hen 
thereof  tlie  lolltnving  .sentence:  ■'I'he  e'.enip- 
iioii  iTi  tlie  preceding  sentence  for  cannciy 
leiiUer  and  Iisliery  tender  vessels  sliiiU  cun- 
imue  in  tone  lor  ine  vears  iroin  Jiil\  ;1. 
li'?,}- 

-^nieiid  the  title  so  as  to  rc.id:  " Au  .•\ct, 
'fi  anthori/p  appropriations  for  tlie  C<iast 
(  =  iiard  for  the  p'-ociirenicnt  of  vessels  ;iud 
I'ii-craft  and  construction  of  shore  and  on- 
shore Cslablishineii !,-:.  to  anlh'pii/i-  h^r  bi-idiM- 
a;ieriit  ii>n  ■.  ' ii  in  ri.'!.  iit  1  l.e  c'l'ii,-. :   Cii...i<l 
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an  end-year  strength  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard 
average  military  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan  i  ? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
address  .some  remarks  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mr.s.  Sullivan  i . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  some  consul- 
tation with  the  Coast  Guard  congres- 
sional liaison  and  others  regarding  the 
implication  of  item  3.  page  3.  •'Explana- 
tion of  Amendments  to  the  Senate  Re- 
port on  H.R.  5383." 
I  am  told  that  the  Senate  conmhttee 
-  report  is  but  a  part  of  legislative  history. 
The  House  debate  on  the  S600.000  addi- 
tional appropriation  and  the  Hou.se  Ap- 
propriation Committee  bill  report  are 
al.so  legi.slative  history  that  clearly  .spell 
out  that  the  reopening  of  any  SAR  sta- 
tions are  to  be  ba.sed  upon  priorities 
based  upon  the  lifesaving  mission  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  not  on  geography  or  poli- 
tical decisions. 

That,  in  fact,  the  additional  manpower 
authorized  in  the  pending  amendment 
are  not  limited  to  any  location.  Tiiat.  in 
fact,  less  than  6  or  all  13  SAR  stations 
could  be  reopened  based  upon  the  30- 
day  study  called  for  by  the  House.  That, 
in  fact.  Plum  Island  in  Wisconsin  will 
compete  with  all  13  stations  for  reopen- 
ing, not  with  just  7  non-Michigan 
stations 

Is  this  a  correct  statement? 
Mrs.   SULLIVAN.    That   is   essentially 
correct. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  that  the  Senate  re- 
port does  have  general  language  re- 
lating the  .six  stations  in  question 
to  the  State  of  Michigan.  However,  it 
is  noted  that  this  is  just  general 
legi.slative  history  and  that  the  bill  does 
not  anywhere  specify  priority  placing 
for  the  six  stations,  just  sets  out  person- 
nel to  man  the  stations.  In  addition,  it  is 
noted  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  its  report,  on  page  12.  stated  that 
the  remaining  search  and  rescue  stations 
might  not  be  able  to  adequately  a.ssume 
the.se  essential  operations  in  all  areas  in 
w-hich  rescue  stations  are  being  clo.sed. 

As  a  minimum,  the  committee  felt  that 
the  Coast  Guard  should  strengthen  the 
auxiliary,  and  increase  the  utilization  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  the.se  areas. 
The  committee  went  on  to  state  that  it 
exisects  a  detailed  report  from  the  Coast 
Guard  on  this  matter  within  30  days. 
Thus,  it  is  clear,  that  with  respect  to 
which  particular  6  of  the  12  stations 
may  be  continued  in  operation — the 
Coast  Guard  must  report  to  the  Congress 
in  30  days  on  this  matter. 

In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  an 
administrative  decision  to  be  made  by 
the  Coa.st  Guard.  In  light  of  these  facts 
it  would  seem  that  the  question  of  which 
six  stations  would  be  continued  is  not 
really  crucial  to  H.R.  5383,  the  author- 
ization bill,  and  so  I  would  urge  my  col- 
league not  to  delay  this  authorization 
bill,  which  is  essential  to  the  Coast 
Guard  appropriations,  by  objecting  to 
the  acceptance  of  these  Senate  amend- 
ments.   I   particularly   urge   this   on   my 


colleague,  since  there  is  a  June  30  ex- 
piration date  for  Coast  Guaid  lease  hous- 
ing and  an  inordinate  delay  in  the  au- 
thorization may  cause  the  Coast  Guard 
.some  administrative  problems. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  colleague 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlen-ian  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
have  to  lu-iderstand  that  the  Senate 
amendments  simply  provide  the  man- 
IJOwer  for  the  additional  six  stations.  It 
is  the  House  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Ccast  Guard  that  provides  the  additional 
S600.000  to  finance  these  six  stations  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  The  Coast  Guard  in- 
dicated to  the  Committee  on  .'Appropria- 
tions that  it  would,  indeed,  develop  the 
study  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions within  30  days,  and  based  upon 
that  study  would  open  apjjroximately  6 
of  the  13  stations. 

That  is  an  agreement  developed  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  as  far  as 
this  particular  bill  is  concerned.  The  Sen- 
ate amendments  only  refer  to  manpower 
authorizations  of  the  Coast  Guard.  They 
are  increased  to  take  care  of  the  addi- 
tional SIX  stations  that  w-e  assume  will  be 
the  result  of  additional  monc.vs  fiowin.g 
to  the  Coast  Guard  by  the  actions  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ri.se  to  express  my  support  for  this  leg- 
islation but  more  importantly,  to  thank 
the  gentleiady  from  Missouri,  Chair- 
woman Sullivan,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Gf.over.  and  Mr.  Ruppe  and  their  respec- 
tive .staffs  for  their  cooperation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Senate  amendments. 

In  particular,  your  w-illingness  to  rec- 
ognize our  need  for  a  helicopter  search 
and  rescue  unit  at  Areata.  Humboldt 
County,  Calif.,  and  accept  my  request  to 
retain  Senator  Tunneys  amendment  in 
this  legislation  rather  than  go  to  con- 
ference is  greatly  appreciated. 

We  are  attempting  to  develop  on  the 
west  coast  an  adequate  system  of  search 
and  rescue  units  that  will  serve  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  area. 

The  weather  conditions  are  unique  and 
during  storm  seasons  quite  hazardous. 
The  remote  areas  are  inaccessible  and 
the  time  and  distance  factors  relating 
to  adequate  coverage  make  it  essential 
to  locate  a  facility  at  the  agreed-upon 
site  on  the  Areata  airport  where  navi- 
gation, communications,  buildings,  and 
logistical  support  facilities  are  readily 
a\;iilable. 

The  county  of  Humboldt  has  ofTered 
full  coojieralion  in  making  space  avail- 
able to  this  Coa.st  Guard  unit. 

This  location  will  serve  the  "missing 
gap"  of  the  Mendocino.  Humboldt  and 
Del  Norte  County  coastal  areas.  I  say 
"missing  gap"  because  it  describes  the 
only  area  between  San  Francisco  and 
Astoria,  Oreg.,  that  does  not  have  ade- 
quate helicopter  search  and  rescue 
coverage. 

Again.  I  thank  the  committee  for  its 
consideration  and  attention  to  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  explanations  given  here,  I  withdraw 
my  rcser\-ation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.'ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  '  Mrs.  Sullivan  '  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RE-REFERENCE  OF  H  R.  8094 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  tiie  bill  'H.R. 
8094'  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  redesignate  the  Alamogcrdo 
Reservoir.  N.  Mex  .  as  Lake  Su.mner  and 
tliat  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

TJie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  u  a-  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  296  I  am  recorded  as  beitig 
ab.sent.  I  was  present  and  did  vote  my 
in-csonce  here.  I  wish  to  have  tlie  Record 
so  reflect. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BUTLER,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  280  I  was  present  when  the  vote  was 
taken,  arid  evidently  through  a  malfunc- 
tion or  through  my  error  I  was  not  re- 
corded as  being  present.  I  should  like  to 
have  tlic  Record  reflect  tlvdt  I  was  pre.-- 
eni. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIM- 
LEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  th.at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
niglit  to  file  certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

There  ',\as  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rule-. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  471  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consit'.eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follow  J.: 

H    Rfs.  471 

Resolved  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HR  8947i  making  appropriatiotis 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  dc\ei- 
opmem.  inclndini;  the  Corps  of  Engineers— 
Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  tl.e  Bo:.- 
neville  Power  Administration  and  other 
power  age!u-;es  of  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior,  the  .^ppa'.acliian  recional  de\elop- 
nicnt  programs  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  i;.- 
depcndent  agencies  and  commissions  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  fir 
other  purposes,  all  points  of  order  agaisist 
said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
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\  i-ions    ol    c'i.ui^e    2,    ru'.e    XXI,    ;ire    liereby 
Wiiived. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Mi'ld  :<0  nunute.s  to  the  di.'^tmguisiied  pcn- 
tlemaii  from  Ohio  iMr.  Lattai.  i)endiiitr 
V  1-iich  I  yield  in.-.-.i'ir  .^uch  time  a.>  1  may 
(■ij:i  lime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HoK^e  R>,-.-o!i;tiou  471 
permits  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  .'^uijniit  tiie  bill  makms  liie  fiscal 
.sear  1974  approl)riation^  for  public  work.s 
for  vater  and  power  development  for 
action  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Hou.^e  of  Rep- 
ie.se!Uative.s  witliout  bein;;  .--ubject  to 
pouUs  of  order. 

Hou.'-e  Re-iohnion  471  provide^  that 
tiie  pi'o\i<ions  ol  clause  2.  rule  XXI  of 
the  rule.s  of  the  Hnii.se  are  waived 
aeain.st  the  bill 

Title  I  of  the  bill  apiuoiirintes  fund.s 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.s.sion  in 
the  amount  of  S2._'97.Gy8,Ono.  a  decrea.se 
ol  more  than  s335  million  from  the 
amount  .sjjcnt  in  fiscal  year  197,'3.  Titles 
II  and  III  of  the  bill  appropriate  fund.s 
lor  the  Coriis  of  Civil  Er.t;ineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Thf-y  also  pro- 
vide moneys  lor  the  power  agencies  of 
tiie  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
total  amoimt  apijropriaied  by  titles  II 
and  III  is  52.021.856.000. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  8947  include-  funds  for 
independent  agencie.s  and  commissions 
.-urh  as  the  Federal  Power  Commi.^sion, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  re- 
lated Appalachian  programs.  Title  IV 
appropriate.s  funds  m  the  amount  of 
s3.52.1.51,000.  The  grand  total  of  all  the 
n;ipropnation.>  in  the  bills  is  s4.671.()9.5.- 
000. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  adoi)t:on  of  House 
Resolution  471  m  ordv.'r  that  u  c  may  dis- 
rii.  s  and  debate  H.R.  8947 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  today  we 
are  consideraip  House  Resolution  471. 
v.huh  provides  for  the  consideraton  of 
H.R.  8947.  the  public  work.--  for  water 
and  power  development  and  Atomic  En- 
ersy  Commis.sion  approijriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  rule  provides  a 
v.aiver  of  point.s  of  order  auainst  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provision.-, 
of  claase  2.  rule  XXI,  because  two  sec- 
lions  of  the  bill  lack  final  action  on  tiie 
authorizing  legislation.  The  two  sections 
are: 

On  page  2,  line.s  10  to  25.  all  of  page  3, 
and  page  4,  lines  1  to  9,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commi.s.sion. 

On  pu-e  25.  lines  7  and  8,  under  Water 
Resource.s  Council. 

Tiie  purpo.se  of  H.R.  8947  is  to  make 
aijpropriation.s  for  public  work.>  lor 
.\ait'r  and  power  develoiJiiiem.  including 
the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  llie  Bu- 
leau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  other  power 
a'jencies  of  tlie  Department  of  the  In- 
tel lor.  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
fipiiient  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
tlnrity.  thf^  Atomic  Energv  Commi-sion, 
and  related  independent  agencies  and 
coinmi,s.sion.s  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
.June  30,  1974.  The  total  api)ropriat;on  for 
1974  i.s  $4,671,695,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
I  ills  rule  in  order  that  tlie  Hou-e  may 
b<'Jin  debate  on  H  R    8947 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previou.s  ciuestion  on  th? 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  mo\e  tliLit  tiie  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  Oi  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  1  H.R.  8947 1  making  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  for  water  and 
t>ower  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istraiion  and  other  power  agencies  ol  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs, 
liie  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
erg>-  Commission,  and  related  indei)end- 
ent  agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for 
otlur  pur;:'Oses,  and  pending  that  motion, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  ccneral  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gei:tleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr  RHODES'  and  i;iy.self. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reriuesl  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Ihere  was  no  ob.ieclion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennes.see. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  inK  rfiMMirrF.K  i<r  thk  whoie 

Accordingly  the  Ilou.se  resolved  it.self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HR.  8947.  with  Mr 
Ic  HORD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  coiLsent.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  unanl- 
mous-conseni  agreement  the  gentleman 
from  Tennes.see  'Mr.  Evinsi  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Rhodes'  will  be  rec- 
ogni/ed  f(;r  1  hour. 

The  Clutir  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  TeniK  ssee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  .\ield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  you  todav 
the  public  v.orks  for  water  power  de- 
velopment and  Atomic  Enerav  Commis- 
.-ion  appropriations  bill  for  1973. 

Tills  IS  an  important  bill — an  all- 
.^merican  bill — a  bill  that  touches  the 
lives  of  virtually  all  Americans. 

This  bill  represents  substantial  iiuest- 
ment  in  the  future  of  America — in  our 
future— an  investment  that  will  p-Ay  rich 
dividends  in  services  for  our  ijeople  and 
in  economic  benefits  to  the  Nation 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  build  a 
stronger  America — to  strengthen  our 
( ountry. 

Ill  providini!  for  water  le-otirce  devel- 
opment for  our  Nation  we  assure  needed 
electric  power,  a  more  adequate  water 
suijply.  flood  control,  additional  and  im- 
proved waterways  for  navigation,  recre- 


ation, and  other  essential  services  for 
our  expanding  population. 

This  bill  also  s' lengthens  tire  muscle 
nf  Ameiica  by  proMcHiig  for  research  and 
development  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission— for  defense  and  defense-re- 
lated mis.sions — and  for  development  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peacetime  purpose--. 

I  must  advise  my  colleagues.  howe\er. 
tlir.t  because  of  slowdowns,  stretchouts 
and  delays,  this  Nation  is  falling  further 
behind  schedule  in  the  construction  of 
needed  pubUc  works  projects — the  cur- 
rent backlog  totals  162  pro.iects.  for  plan- 
ning and  construction.  The  trend  of 
budget  recommendations  in  the  last  few 
soars  has  been  on  the  decline. 

Last  year,  it  aiipe.ired.  that  the  OfTire 
of  Management  and  Budget  liad  dis- 
carded its  policy  of  delay,  slowdown  and 
.stretchout  becau.se  of  a  record  budget  for 
public  works  pro.iects  presented. 

This  year,  however,  OMB  is  back  at 
ilie  .same  old  stand  with  the  same  old 
policy  ol  slowdown  and  stretchout  with  a 
very  lew  and  limited  number  of  new- 
starts  proposed. 

Our  committee  luis  set  some  of  its  own 
iji  lorilies— we  have  added  a  modest  num- 
ber of  new  studies  and  planning  and  con- 
struction starts  for  the  Nation. 

Our  subcommittee  policy  is  to  continue 
to  give  the  highest  priority  to  projects 
luider  consti-uction — to  maintain  the 
construction  timetable,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  keep  these  projects  on  sched- 
ule. 

I  will  go  into  this  m  some  detail  later 
in  discussing  this  bill. 

The  bill  we  are  recommending  repre- 
sents this  Nation's  continuing  commit- 
ment to  provide  needed  and  es.sential 
services  for  our  people  at  a  time  wlien 
there  is  a  national  power  crisis — when 
the  very  halls  of  our  Capitol  buildings 
are  darkened  by  brownouts  as  increas- 
ing demands  overtax  our  capacity  to 
produce  electricity. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about  — 
meeting  the  anticipated  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture. We  are  concerned  over  the  power 
and  energy  crisis  and  we  recommend  fast 
and  allirmative  action  to  cope  with  this 
I'risis. 

This  bill  funds  projects  that  will  pro- 
vicie  more  than  $723  million  in  annual 
iniblic  power  benefits. 

Dl.sASThR     BINKJMS 

Certainly  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  natural  dis- 
asters that  occurred  this  year — including 
Hurricane  Agnes  and  the  Mi.ssi.ssippi 
River  floods. 

It  is  estimated  that  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  prevented  flood  damage  totaling 
S7.4  billion  in  the  Mis.sissiijpi  River 
area — and  prevented  $1.7  billion  in  dam- 
aaes  irom  Hurricane  Agnes. 

)■.',  Nl  riTS     IN     DILI. 

'lin.s  bill  we  are  considering  today 
funds  projects  that  will  jirovide  an  esti- 
mated .S2.1  billion  in  further  annual  flood 
prevention  benefits — flood  damage 
averted. 

Other  annual  benefits  from  projects 
funded  in  this  bill  are  estimated  at: 
$205,7  million  in  water  .supplies;  $1  bil- 
lion in  improvements  to  inland  water- 
w:i,\s  and  navigation:  $793  million  in  ad- 
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ditional  irrigation  measures:  and  $246,9 
million  for  recreation,  among  other 
benefits. 

Let  me  at  this  time  commend  all  of  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  wiio  have 
contributed  to  tne  prcpaiation  of  this 
bill— all  have  participated  and  all  have 
bten  most  helpful. 

Tills  bill  is  a  product  of  the  entire  sub- 
( ommittee — and  we  bring  you  a  bill  and 
ii'port,  which  we  trust  will  be  speedily 
aiJijroved. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts  (Mr.  Bola.ndi,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Wuii- 
TEN'.  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  SLACK',  and  the  '-;entleman  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Passman',  the  able  and 
genial  ranking  minoiity  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Rhodes', 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Davis',  and  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  RoBisoK  I .  II  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  all  m-  .beis  of  our 
subcommittee. 

I  want  also  to  comi'ieiu!  )ur  excellent 
(-ommittee  staff:  Hunter  S;  Ulan.  George 
Urian.  and  John  Plashal.  They  are  able, 
helpful,  and  excellent  men. 

Our  subcommittee  conducted  3  months 
of  hearings  on  this  bill. 

The  testimony  fills  fi\c  volumes  r,nd 
'i.oOO  pages  of  transcript. 

A  total  of  1.500  witnesses  including  200 
Members  of  Congress,  testified  before  the 
subcommiuee  on  projects  of  interest  to 
their  States  and  this  Nation. 

This  bill  has  four  titles  of— 

Title  I,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; 

Title  II.  the  Corps  of  Encineers,  De- 
partment of  Defense: 

Title  III,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior;  and 

Title  IV,  related  independent  agen- 
r  ies— iiower  and  water  resource  commis- 
sions. 

'IVI  R\I  I.     St-.M  M  m;-,- 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  1973  Public  Works 
and  AEC  appropriations  bill  totaled  S5  - 
607.329.000. 

The  budget,  as  submitted  arid  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  1974.  totaled 
$4,809,969,000. 

In  other  words.  OMB  lecnmmended  a 
bill  this  year  which  i.s  almost  SI  billion 
less  than  last  year. 

Beyond  that,  we  liase  made  cuts  and 
reductions  of  $85,774,000  in  the  budget 
request. 

Our  committee  is  recommending  s4  - 
724.195.000. 

I  repeat:  We  have  cut  and  reduced  the 
President's  biKU'el  request  by  ,S85.774.000. 

This  bill  is  16  percent  below  the  1973 
appropria lions  and  2  percent  below  the 
1974  estimate.  It  represents  onlv  1.48  per- 
cent of  ihe  total  budget. 

That  i.s  a  remarkable  achievement. 

Cuts  and  reductions  totaling  .S212.942.- 
000  were  eiTecied  in  the  o\crall  budget. 
Primarily  these  reductions  were  made 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
predominantly  m  tiie  weapons  program, 
the  committee  made  some  oil-setting  in- 
ciea.ses  lor  water  resources  oevelopment 
|)iojects  where  needed. 

Our  committee  in  .setting  .some  of  its 
own  priorities  recommended  an  mcrea.se 
of  $33,524,000  lor  a  limited  number  of 
CXIX l;U14      P;,rt  17 


new  studies,  planning  and  constiuction 
Items  for  the  Corps  of  Liigin.,.-ers  and  tlie 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Some  £28,960.000  is  being  recom- 
mended for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
which  was  literally  cut  to  the  bone  by 
C>MB,  The  increa'-e  provided  is  for  gen- 
eral investigations,  construction  and  re- 
habilitation. 

We  arc  recommending  an  increase  of 
$29,000,000  for  disa.ster  relief  for  the 
aieis  near  the  Mis,-i,-si|-(pi  Hivcr  and  its 
tributaries  wiiich.  as  we  all  know,  sus- 
tained re(  c'lit  severe  flood  damages.  Hur- 
ricane A':;nes. 

We  are  also  recommending  .some  in- 
creases in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion—including an  additional  S8  million 
for  production  of  enriched  uranium  for 
sale  to  nuclear  electric  generating  facili- 
ties. 

The  overall  uicrea.ses  total  S127.168.000 
which  yields  a  net  reduction  as  indicated 
HI  the  bill  of  $85,774,000. 

We  are  recommending  only  15  new 
planning  starts  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation- 
including  six  starts  recommended  m  the 
budget— althougli  the  backlog  of  projects 
for  both  agencies  totals  162  projects. 

We  are  recommending  15  new  con- 
struction starts  for  both  agencies in- 
cluding four  recommended  in  the  budget 
request— although  the  backlog  of  proi- 
ects  eligible  for  construction  is  99. 

We  are  recommending  23  stucLes— in- 
cluding 12  in  the  budget  request. 

As  I  indicated  we  are  recommending 
that  some  priorities  be  set  by  the  Con- 
gress, based  on  months  of  lestimonv  bv 
hundreds  of  witne.sses  before  our  sub- 
committee. 

Our  bill  calls  for  the  following  break- 
down ill  new  starts  recommended  in  the 
budget  and  additions  by  the  committee. 
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With  these  limited  new  starts  and  in- 
creases for  construction,  our  commit- 
tee is  seeking  to  compensate  for  delavs, 
stretchouts,  slowdowns  and  the  freezing 
and  imijounding  of  funds  in  some  area.s. 

PRO,TFrTS  FUNDrn 

A  total  of  392  projects  are  fimded  in 
the  bill— including  old  ongoing  pro;ects 
and  new  recommendations  for  planning 
or  construction.  The  projects  arc  listed 
in  the  report  which  we  recommend  to 
\our  reading. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  a  few  comments 
on  the  report  of  ihe  National  Water  Com- 
mission. 

Ma.\-  I  say  at  this  point  that  witliin  the 
next  few  weeks  and  months  you  will 
probably  hear  discussions  concerning  the 
recent  recommendations  of  the  National 
Water  Commission  with  respect  to  futiue 
funding  of  water  resource  projects. 

In  the  view  of  our  committee,  the  net 
eflect  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
Commis.sion  will  be  virtual  abandonment 
of  our  national  v, ater  resouue  develop- 


ment iH-ogram— and  an  abdication  of  na- 
tional responsibility  to  assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  benefits  of  v.aier  le- 
.source  development. 

This  report  by  the  National  Water 
Commission  proposes  to  transfer  id  .?(  ,ie 
and  local  go\eiiimcnts  the  responsibility 
for  water  resource  development — and 
further,  would  make  the  ap^plication  of 
user  charges  mandatory  for  any  Federal 
involvement  in  such  projects.  Tlie  devel- 
opment of  our  navigable  rivers  is  a  na- 
tional—not  a  State  responsibility- and 
so  considered  since  the  founding  of  tlds 
Nation. 

In  the  view  of  our  committee,  this 
report,  in  substance,  recomm.cnds  that 
water  and  water  resource  .services  be 
treated  as  salable  commodities  to  our 
people  rather  than  necessary  and  e.■^.-cn- 
tial  public  serviies. 

Thi.s  report,  if  adopted  would  virtually 
stop  water  le.source  development 
throughout  tlie  United  States  at  a  time 
when  our  population  is  conunuing  to 
expand  with  the  corre.spondin.';  increa.s-es 
in  demands  for  water — electric  power 
and  other  essentials. 

This  report  should  be  rejected  in  the 
pubLc  interest,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Water  Re.source.s  Council 
in  a  recent  assessment  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources  estimated  that  national 
requirements  for  municipal  water  sup- 
plies will  triple  and  requirementi-  for  in- 
dustrial u.se  will  increase  300  percent  by 
the  year  2020. 

The  report  by  tlie  Water  Re.sounes 
Council  further  estimated  that  annual 
flood  control  damages  will  triple  and 
that  .team-electric  powerpiants  will  in- 
crea.se  water  withdrawals  more  than  six 
times  over  the  present  rate  of  use. 

It  is  estimated  that  water  tonnage  on 
the  Nation's  internal  waterways  will  in- 
ci-ease  six  times  in  the  next  50  years. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  play  games  with 
the  future  of  America  by  adopting  a 
policy  that  will  not  only  re\ersc  pre.sent 
u.sage.  tradition  and  history— but  will  ef- 
fectively halt  and  curtail  water  resource 
development  for  the  Nation, 

|-,S    CORPS  or  tNCINI  IRS 

For  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  $1,502.016.000 — 
which  i.s  S345.635.000  less  than  new  ob- 
hgational  autiiority  provided  feu  tins 
fiscal  year. 

Our  recommendation  is  $26.716  000 
more  than  the  budget  leque.st.  pnmanly 
because  of  an  increa.se  of  S29.000.000  re- 
quired for  disaster  benefits  as  a  re.sult 
of  th.e  Mississippi  River  floods. 

In  addition,  our  committee  is  rtc- 
ommeiKiing  the  addition  of  $7. (191.000  to 
tlie  budget  for  general  uucstigalion.s  and 
constiuction. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  our  committee 
has  added  a  limited  number  of  new  plan- 
ning and  con.siruction  starts  However, 
a  cut  and  reduction  of  S9.375.000  ni  the 
a.pproprialion  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance more  than  offsets  the.se  in- 
creases. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total 
budget  request  lor  Ji^neral  construction 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  less  this 
>  car  than  10  years  ago. 

Altliough  coiUstruction  costs  h.a\e 
cic'iibled  siiuc   1965.   the  bud-et  request 
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for  the  Corps  of  Eiip.ineers  for  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  1974  is  S858  million — less 
than  the  S879  million  requested  in  1965. 
In  other  words,  this  is  an  austere  bud- 
pet— a  bedrock  budget — a  budget  less 
than  the  budget  request  10  years  ago. 

ATOMIC     FNEF.GY    C< '  M  MI'-.SK 'N 

For  the  Atoniic  Energy  Commission, 
the  committf-e  is  recommending'  S2.297.- 
688.000— which  is  S131,ti87.000  less  than 
the  budget  request. 

In  summary,  we  have  made  some  cuts 
and  reductions  principally  in  the  weap- 
ons and  testing  programs  and  in  pro- 
posed facilities  con>(ru(iiun  to  effectuate 
some  economies. 

While  making  these  cuts  and  reduc- 
tions, we  are  recommending  some  in- 
creases in  i)rog!'ams  to  promote  the  use 
of  nuclear  i)ower  for  peaceful  purposes. 

For  example,  we  have  increased  the 
nuclear  materials  bud;iet  e.-'limate  by  S8 
million  to  increase  the  production  of  en- 
riched uranium  for  sale  to  utilities  for 
power  production. 

We  have  increased  funding  for  several 
imjjoriant  reactor  pro:;rams — including 
an  increase  of  54,700,000  for  controlled 
thermonuclear  fu-ion  for  peacetime 
puriJoses. 

Th.e  conimiitee  is  al.o  recomincndins 
StjQO  thousand  for  solar  cnerL'v  research 
to  explore  further  the  potential  of  solar 
energy  as  a  venerator  of  electricity. 

In  addition  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  AEC  we 
ha\e  funded  the  se\cral  power  agen- 
cies, tlie  Alaska  Power  Administration. 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
tl:e  Soutlicastcrn  Power  Administration, 
the  various  river  commis.sions.  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Commis.-ion,  and 
otliers. 

Btp.r\u  CF  p.::ri.,\M,\Tio:." 

For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  our  commit- 
tee is  recommending  $350,358,000  which 
is  .Sill. 459. 000  le.ss  than  the  current  year 
budget. 

Our  committee  is  recommending  an 
increase  of  .521,515.000  over  the  budget 
estimate  to  compensate  in  a  very  small 
and  limited  way  for  the  extremely  low 
budi-'et  recommended  for  tlie  Biireau  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Tiie  President's  bud-et  indicates  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  change 
the  thrust  of  its  programs  from  irriga- 
tion to  providing  water  and  electric 
power  for  municipal  and  industrial 
purpo.ses. 

While  the  committee  has  no  objection 
to  this  added  emphasis,  we  do  object  to 
anv  change  in  the  basic  pliilosophy  of 
bureau  programs  vithoul  .-pecific  action 
by  tliC  Congress. 

All".:  \(  HiAr;   rfci'in-al   dfaelopment 

f  O.MMIS.SI''..\- 

Tiie  programs  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Commission  are  con- 
tinuing to  have  a  beneficial  and  highly 
vi.sible  impact  in  the  13 -State  Appala- 
chian region. 

The  committee  is  recommending 
$270,000,000  for  the  Commission  for  1974 
which  is  $2,000,000  le.ss  than  the  budget 
estimate  and  $73.000,000 -ie.ss  than  last 
year's  budget. 


It  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
the  amount  recommended  will  be  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  all  programs  of  the 
Commission  for  the  next  year. 

The  largest  single  approi^riation  for 
the  Commi.ssion  is  $155,000,000  for  high- 
way construction. 

The  following  table  indicates  the 
breakdown  on  allocations  to  various 
components  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram: 

His.hvvays    $155,000.  ono 

HealUi    demonstrations 43,000.000 

Mine   area   restoration 4,000,000 

Hou.sing    fund 1,500.000 

Vocational  education 2.7,000,000 

.Siijjplemeiital    grants 34.000,000 

R'  -eanh.  demonstrations   and 

lot  ,il    development    districts         7,  500,  000 


Total    appropriation 270,000,000 

FEDEP.AL    POWER    COMMISSION 

The  committee  is  recommending  $27,- 
000.000  for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion which  represents  a  slight  decrease — 
$163,000 — from  the  budget  estimate. 

Our  recommendation  is  $3,500,000  over 
tiip  last  budget. 

Recent  court  decisions  require  the 
Commission  to  pro\ide  its  own  environ- 
mental impact  statements  for  every  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  Commission  for 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  gas  and  power  facilities. 

This  entails  a  substantial  increase  in 
workload  and  funds  are  pro\ided  in  thii 
bill  for  106  new  positions — principally  to 
carry  out  the  Commission's  expanded  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  National  En- 
virunmental   Policy   Act  of   1969. 

TKNNESSEE    V.ALLEY    AUTHORITY 

Tlie  committee  is  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $45,676,000  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority — an  increase  of 
S2. 500. 000  over  the  budget  request,  but 
$18,874,000  under  the  last  budget. 

AiJi)ro;niations  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  are  limited  to  the  water  re- 
sources development  program  and  re- 
lated ac  tivities  normally  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

All  TVA  power  projects  begun  since 
the  mid-1950's  have  been  financed  from 
electric  power  re\enues  and  through  the 
sale  of  bonds  and  notes  as  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1959. 

Through  tlie  years,  the  committee  has 
strongly  supi)orted  the  Tenne.s.see  Valley 
Authority,  and.  as  chairman.  I  congratu- 
late TVA  and  commend  its  leadership 
on  the  40th  birthday  of  this  great 
agency. 

The  committee  reflects  with  pride  on 
its  consistent  and  constant  supp'ort  of  '\\q 
vital  and  important  programs  of  TVA 
which  have  prevented  much  flood  dam- 
age, promoted  navigation,  produced 
electric  joower.  created  reforestation, 
encouraged  industrial  development,  and 
geneially  improved  economic  conditions 
of  the  Tennes.see  Valley  area. 

However,  the  committee  is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  .series  of  escalating  power 
rate  increa.ses  by  TVA  over  the  past  6 
years  and  extensive  hearings  were  con- 
ducted into  these  continuing  increases. 

Tiie  committee  urges  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  TVA  to  take  any  and  all  ac- 
tions possible  to  prevent  any  further  rale 
increases,  and,  further,  that  prior  to  any 


proposed  rate  increase,  a  public  hearing 
be  held. 

The  committee  has  included  funds  for 
replacing  three  spans  of  an  existing  rail- 
road bridge  at  Decatur.  Ala.,  as  tliis 
bridge  constitutes  a  hazard  to  naviga- 
tion— and  funds  to  construct  a  new 
bridge  to  be  located  between  White  and 
Van  Buren  Counties.  Tenn..  to  replace 
Reno  Bridge,  removed  by  TVA  because 
of  its  unsafe  condition. 

WATER   RESfiURCES   COT.-.NtIL 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  we  are  also 
recommending  $7,417,000  for  the  work  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council — a  cut  and 
reduction  of  S395.000  under  the  budget 
request. 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Council  and  the  river  basin 
commissions  and  for  financial  a.-^.sistance 
to  states  in  developing  comprehensi^e 
water  and  related  land  resource  plans  as 
authorized  by  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1965. 

IN   CO  NCI-US  ION- 

Mr.  Cliairman,  again  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  bill  is  an  exercise  in  hs- 
cal  prudence,  restraint  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

Thi<  bill  is  $883,134,000  le.s.s  than  the 
preceding  year — and  $85,774,000  less  than 
the  budget  request. 

Again  may  I  remind  you  that: 

This  bill  is  16  percent  below  the  1973 
a;iproin'iations  bill:  2  jjercent  below  the 
bud.crt  estimate  for  1974:  and  repre.sents 
only  1,48  percent  of  the  total  gross 
budget. 

The  committee  has  exercised  its  pre- 
rogatives and  discretion  by  setting  some 
of  its  ov.n  priorities.  We  have  initiated 
a  limited  number  of  new  planning  and 
construction  starts  in  the  public  interest. 

This  is  a  good  bill — an  important  bill- 
one  of  the  most  important  appropriations 
bill  the  House  will  consider  this  year,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  need  of  i^roviding 
an  adequate  power  supply  for  the  jjcople 
of  this  Nation  today  and  in  the  future. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good 
bill. 

It  is  a  bill  in  the  public  interest  and 
for  Americans. 

It  is  a  bill  for  progress  for  our  coun- 
try. 

I  urge  prompt  approval  of  this  vital 
appropriations  measure  in  the  naticjnal 
interest. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  First  let  me  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  his  committee 
and  staff  for  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done  on  this  bill.  I  .support  all  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  has  said  about 
the  importance  of  this  bill.  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  fact  that  he  has  brought  in 
a  bill  which  is  significantly  below  the 
budget,  and  that  is  indeed  a  rarity  in 
these  times.  It  shows  particular  diligence 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  intended  by  this  legislation  to 
deauthorize  or  repudiate  any  project 
heretofore  authorized  by  the  Congress? 

Hr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  No.  I  would 
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say  to  my  good  friend  that  it  is  not  our 
function  to  authorize  or  deauthorize 
projects.  There  is  no  dispcsition  to  de- 
auihorize  any  in-oject. 
_  Mr.  SIKES.  Then.  I  can  safely  assume 
this  an:-.vcr  also  applies  to  tlic  Cro;-s- 
Florida  Ba:":c  Canal? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tcnncs.sce.  The  'xntle- 
inan  is  conect. 

Mr.   PERKINS.   Will    the   gentleman 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tcr.ncs.c?.  I  yield  to  th.c 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  put  in  a  word 
of  thanks  to  a  great  chairman  -Mr. 
Evixsi  for  doing  to  my  way  of  thinlang 
a  great  job.  I  know  in  the  area  I  repre- 
sent Hood  control  is  absolutely  essential. 
We  have  sutlered  so  nnic-h  and  our  peo- 
)'le  have  had  their  hves'  belongings  taken 
from  them  too  many  times.  The  gentle- 
man, to  my  way  of  thinking,  has  done 
an  excellent  job  and  should  be  compli- 
mented by  this  whole  Chamber  .'or  a  job 
well  done. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  I  thank  mv 
friend.  -    - 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  l•e.^.rve  the  balance 
of  my  tinic. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  echo  the 
words  of  my  good  friend,  the  chairman 
of  th.c  subcommittee  »Mr.  EviNsi.  in 
thanking  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
nuttee  and  the  staff  for  the  very  hard 
work  which  they  have  mit  forth  m  brin-- 
ing  this  bill  before  the  House.  We  have 
uorked  harmoniously  and  cffectivelv  un- 
der the  able  leadershi]j  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.s.sce. 

I  happen  to  think  this  is  a  vcrv  good 
bill  and  a  bill  that  the  House  should 
adopt  imanimou.sly,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  way  it  needs  to  be  amended:  in  fact, 
it  would  be  my  puipose  to  be  against 
any  amendni'  nt  and  to  hope  no  amend- 
ments would  be  adopted. 

It  is  not  that  it  is  a  perfect  bill,  be- 
( ause  there  is  not  any  .■bUcli  thing,  but  it 
is  certainly  true  this  is  a  bill  which  goes 
as  far  toward  taking  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  country  for  the  expansion  of  wa- 
ter supplies,  for  Hood  control,  tor  atomic 
energy  as  we  can  prudently  do  under  the 
budget  stringency  which  we  suffer  in  this 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Personally.  I  .v-hould  like  to  inve,-t 
much  more  money  on  the.'^e  great  pur- 
IKj.ses  than  we  are  able  to  do  today.  I 
feel  it  is  not  a  matter  of  pride  but  per- 
haijs  a  matter  to  be  deplored  that  the 
level  of  CM)enditure  lor  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
K  lower  this  year  than  it  wa.s  la.-t  year.  I 
r:m  sorry,  al.-^o.  that  the  activities  of  the 
-At(;mic  Energy  Commi.>.Mon  cannot  be 
funded  at  a  higher  level.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  v.e  fund  the  i)rocess 
known  as  controlled  thermonuclear  fu- 
.-ion  just  as  ra.uidly  as  we  possibly  can. 
We  suffer  from  an  ener.Liy  cri.si.s  toda\\ 
and  one  of  the  reasons  we  do  is  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  as  many  nu- 
clear powerplants  on  the  line  as  we  had 
lioped  we  would  by  this  time.  There  are 
various  rea.-ons  for  that,  onlv  one  of 
tb.em  being  the  increa.sed  concern  for  the 
effects  such  plants  might  have  on  the 
environment. 
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Wliatever  the  reasons,  we  arc  in  an 
ener-y  ciisis  today  and  probably  will  be 
for  some  months  and  perhaps  even  years 
to  come. 

Tlie  controlled  theimonuclcar  fusion 
process  is  everything  to  everybody. 
^  litre  you  have  a  possible  source  of 
electricity  which  is  unlimited.  Here  you 
have  heat  with  which  you  can  do  all 
sorts  of  things,  including  takina  salt 
out  of  seawatcr.  Must  important  of  ail. 
tlie  end  product  is  not  radioactive,  since 
it  is  helium  which,  of  course,  is  rai  inert 


So.  if  you  had  th.c  onginceving  know- 
how  to  put  the  controlled  ihermonuclear 
fusion  process  to  work  for  mankind,  all 
in  one  fell  swoop  you  could  .solve  the 
ene:gy  crisis,  you  could  solve  the  need 
for  fresh  water,  and  you  could  do  it 
with.out  harming  the  environment.  Un- 
fortiuiatcly.  this  Utopian  coiu'.ilion  is 
some  time  away.  Tlie  members  of  this 
subcommittee  have  for  years  been  asking 
tiie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  speed 
tliis  procc.-s  up.  This  year,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  since  I  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee, they  have  come  to  us  and  said 
yes,  we  can  use  more  money  and  we  can 
use  it  effectively.  We  always  uspond. 

I  think  we  have  provided  in  this  bud:- 
ct  the  amotnit  of  money  which  can  be 
used  most  efiiciently  in  the  years  to  come. 
So.  I  would  not  support  an  increase  in 
this  particular  activity,  although  I  would 
liave  hopes  that  in  the  years  to  come 
such,  increases  not  only  could  be  asked 
for.  but  could  be  justified  by  the  state 
of  the  art.  and  the  proximity  of  that  dav 
in  which  this  process  can  be  harne-sed 
and  used  for  mankind. 

I  mentioned  de.salini?ation.  Tiiis  is  one 
area  where  in  the  last  several  vcars  we 
have  actually  'jone  downhill  m  our  efforts 
to  produce  more  fresh  water.  The  brack- 
ish su;)ply  of  water  on  the  continent,  and 
the  salt  water  supjjlies  of  the  ocean  are 
the  most  obvious  means  of  augmenting 
our  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water.  But 
there  again  any  dramatic  increase  in  the 
out!)ut  from  desalmization  probablvnuist 
r.wait  some  breakthrough  in  the  state  of 
the  art  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  expei'ience. 

One  of  the  thiniis  which  we  are  doing  in 
this  bill  is  to  forward  a  studv  for  .salinity 
control  of  the  various  streams  throu-h- 
out  the  United  States.  One  of  these  of 
course,  is  in  certain  river  vallevs  of  the 
midwest.  The  most  important  one  to  me 
IS  a  study  of  our  great  river,  the  Colorado 
River,  which  is  a  saline  stream,  largely 
from  natural  sources.  The  idea  of  this 
study,  of  course,  is  to  laid  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  these  natural  sources, 
and  to  ijlan  ways  and  means  of  blocking 
off  th(>  natural  pollution  of  tiiat  great 
•stream. 

When  we  do  this,  of  course,  the  water 
of  the  river  will  be  more  usable  for  man- 
kind, not  only  in  tlie  United  States,  but 
m  the  i.;reat  Rei'ubiic  of  Mexico,  our  tood 
nei'.libor  to  the  south. 

So  this  bill,  in  dealing  with  water  dea's 
with  three  phases.  One  is  to  try  to  get 
more  of  it;  another  is  to  put  it  on  land 
so  that  the  land  can  be  made  more  pro- 
ductive: and  the  third,  and  I  guess  maybe 
the  most  important  m  the  siiort  riui.  a.t 
least,  is  to  keep  it  off  the  land.  Mother 


Nature  has  really  taught  us  a  lesson  tliLs 
year,  and  that  is  that,  try  as  we  will  and 
plan  as  we  will,  she  still  has  the  abiUiv 
to  make  us  look  very  puny.  Siie  has  done 
It  twice  in  the  last  .vear— in  Hurricane 
Agnes  and  last  sprint;  in  tlic  r;rrat  floods 
wliich  have  placued  so  many  of  our  river 
valley;.  thrcu:.hout  the  country,  most 
i^articiilnrly  in  ^hc  ^icat  Mis.sis:-ippi  River 
Vailey.  In  ih  ..  bill  we  provide  augmented 
funds  not  only  to  lepiir  the  damage  of 
the  flood.;  on  the  Mississippi  and  oth?r 
streams,  but  a'so  to  try  to  hasten  the  c  m  - 
Ktruction  of  necessary  works  to  trv  to 
control  future  floods. 

So  this  is  an  important  bill.  The  chair- 
man cnPed  it  an  all-Amcrican  bill,  and  I 
tiiink  that  i-,  an  appclation  which  i^ 
justly  deserved.  In  thi.-  bill  we  invest  in 
the  lutuie  of  our  country.  We  try  lo  do 
as  tlie  language  of  Daniel  V/ebsier  in- 
dicates on  the  wall  back  of  me.  to" trv  to 
do  .something  in  cur  time  to  improve" the 
country  and  to  try  to  pa.^s  it  along  to 
iho-e  WHO  come  after  us  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  it  new  is. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  bill  I  tliink  the 
.''pending  level  is  about  light  and  I  ask 
that  we  .-support  this  ccmmittee.  suoport 
this  bill  and  pass  it  ju.-t  as  rapidly  as  we 
iiossibly  can. 

Mr.  RONCAI.IO  of  Wvomimr,  Mr 
Chrirman.^will  the  '.gentleman  vieW 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  ^^entleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  ROriCALIO  of  Wyomintr.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  want  to  congratulate  t;^'^ 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gent]?- 
nian  from  Tennessee,  and  particularlv 
the  commiuee  minority  leader  in  the 
well.  Mr.  Rhodes,  for  an  excellent  bill. 

Last  Notember  the  ch:'irman  of  tlie 
Interior  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power.  Mr.  Johnson,  and  I 
and  .six  other  Members  of  the  Hou-e 
made  a  trip  to  the  Colorado  Ri\er  Ba.-in 
We  saw  the  di^cliarge  of  water,  be-in- 
ninr:  with  the  Bi-  Sandy  in  W\ominL: 
pourin-  80.000  tons  of  salt  into  the 
troubled  downstream  Slates  and  Mexico 
We  saw  a  place  in  Utah— Laverkm 
Si)rini;s— where  sulfur  water  pours  ,500 
thousand  tens  a  year  of  salt  into  the 
Colorado  River.  We  viewed  the  Guiini- 
.'^on  River  project  and  oilier  points  of 
saline  di5chari.;e  into  the  Colorado  River. 

V/e  think  this  bill  will  provide  an  ex- 
cellent service  to  the  country,  restor- 
ing water  quality  and  preserving  the 
country  for  the  luture,  I  commetid  mv 
colleavues  for  setting  an  example  and 
staying  witlnn  the  budget  in  doing  so. 

Mr  RHODES,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
.--ume  to  the  'jentleman  from  Mis.si.^i;lpi 

'  Mr,  \\'lt'TTr\  1  . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman— 
We  could  leave  to  our  children  all  tl.e 
money  in  t;ie  world  and  a  worn  out  l.»nd. 
and  in  efTect  we  would  leave  them  notiiiim! 
On  the  other  hand,  it  we  leave  them  a  ruU 
Iriiid  with  sjil  ero.-Kin  stopped,  with  rivers 
.ind  harbors  free  of  pt>llnT;o!i.  and  our  lull- 
sides  once  ai;ain  In  trees.  theVll  make  it. 
whatever  onr  linnncial  pliyht.  for  with  a  rich 
country  bfhind  them,  thi^y  cev.'.d  establish 
thtir  I'wn  iinanci.il  svc^iiin. 
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Today  we  are  bring:  to  you  our  Public 
Works  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  it  would  be  well.  I  think,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  concern  over  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  continued  infla- 
tion, to  give  con.'^ideration  to  tlie  br..-:c 
real  strength  of  our  country  which  en- 
ables us  to  manuain  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  as  vou  kr.ow.  I  am 
rankum  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  feel  indeed  fortunate 
to  .«erve  on  this  Appropiiation.s  Subcom- 
mittee for  Public  Works  and.  at  the  same 
time,  .serve  as  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcomnuttee  on  At:: Kulture.  En- 
\ironmental  and  Consumer  Protection, 
with  the  main  inirposc  of  botii  bein-r  to 
provide  for.  protect,  and  preserve  our 
Nation's  natural  resources 

You  can  understand  why  I  eniov  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity.  It  gives  u.s  such  a 
wonderful  oijportunity  to  aid  in  things  so 
e.«.sential  to  our  well-beuvj;.  My  .subcom- 
mitte,  m  our  bill  pas.scd  earlier  this  year, 
provided  funds  for  rural  ele-nrification, 
iTiral  housing,  water  and  .sewer  grants 
and  loans,  and  in  the  service  area,  for 
the  4-H  Club  work  and  many  other  i^ro- 
grams  so  essential  to  rural  development. 
We  lia\e  restored  acam  th.is  year  tlie 
ACP  and  the  SCS.  Our  most  pressing 
problem  has  been  that  the  executive 
branch  is  holdin;4  uj)  tlie  funds,  thereby 
adding  to  costs  and  further  damage  to 
our  cn\ironment. 

We  are  proud  of  our  record  on  rural 
housing  where,  by  ciiangmg  one  word 
•■farm"  to  ■•rural"  in  the  housing  pro- 
gram, we  led  to  the  building  of  milhons 
of  rural  homes.  The  money  v.iil  be  repaid. 
We  are  merely  providiiig  tor  rural  people 
Government  guarantees  for  loans  uiiich 
tho,-e  in  our  urban  areas  have  had  for 
many  years. 

In  prt  paring  the  bill  before  us.  v.e  at- 
tempted to  meet,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  the  need  for  continuing 
the  work  of  development  and  lu-otection 
of  each  and  every  region.  Now  we  submit 
to  you  a  bill  which  provides  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  Federal  Government  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  to  protect  life  and  property  from 
floods,  to  aid  navigation,  and,  yes.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  aid  in  the  rcstorai.on  and 
protection  of  our  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  have 
covered  most  of  the  details  of  tlie  bill. 
Hov. ever,  there  are  numerous  project.s 
in  my  own  area,  \\herc  I  have  a  great 
obligation  and  deep  intere-t.  These  proj- 
ect.-, include  5139.000.000  for  the  Lower 
Missrsiippi  River  and  tributaries.  We 
must  remember  tiiai  apiiroximateiy 
three-fourtlis  of  all  the  water  that  falls 
in  the  United  Slates  flows  down  thi.s 
Kreat  river  valley,  gathering  in  quantity 
and  momentum  as  it  goes. 

:HF;    TEN.NI.-^SEF-TtJ.MLIi.EEE    V..\TtRW.^Y 

We  have  provided  for  the  Tennes^eo- 
Tombigbee  Waterwav.  .S18.000.000.  This 
is  an  increase  of  .S3. .500. 000.  whu  h  our 

Committee   added for   the   con- 

>truftion.  including  e.xcavatiun.  of  the 
Divide  Cut  portion  located  in  Nortiieast 
MivMssippi  of  Tinnessee-TomhiL'bee 
Waterway.-  This  action  v. ill  assure  the 
completion  of  tlie  project  which  v.iil 
mean  so  much  to  our  entire  State. 


oTHFn  Mis.si~sn=ri  PRo.ircx.s 
Other  projects  in  our  section  are  the 
Ascalmore-Tippo  and  Opossum  Bayous, 
S350.000  for  planning,  land  acquisition, 
and  initiation  of  construction:  the  up- 
per au.xiliary  channel.  SI. 100. 000,  of 
which  S400.000  is  included  for  planning 
and  the  remaining  S700.000  is  provided 
to  initiate  construction:  Yazoo  Back- 
water, $2,050,000;  Tombigbee  River  and 
tributaries,  flood  control,  $700,000.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  advised  us  that  if 
these  projects  hac.  been  completed  be- 
fore this  year's  floods  the  water  level 
v.ould  have  been  4  to  8  feet  lower  at 
Swan  Lake  and  Greenwood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  once  again 
provided  for  the  four  reservoins — Enid. 
Arkabutla.  Grenada  and  Sardi.s— for 
regular  development  toward  the  master 
plan  sum  of  SI. 240, 000.  This  is  a  real 
step  in  bringing  recreational  develop- 
ment u))  to  national  levels. 

Ml-sl-sn^PI    RI\TR    AND    TRIBrTAniE.<i,    FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  everyone 
is  aware  of  the  vast  devastation  cau.sed 
by  the  recent  Mississippi  River  floods. 
Our  committee  recognizes  the  severe 
moblems  created  by  the  flooding  where 
the  latest  estimate  indicates  that  there 
was  S494. 600.000  in  damages.  13.610.000 
acres  were  flooded,  and  50.225  peoiile 
v.ere  evacuated.  The  damage  prevented 
by  existing  crojis  projects,  in  tlie  area, 
is  estimated  at  $7.4  billion.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  appropriate  accordingly,  so 
as  to  provide  for  restoration  and  future 
prevention.  Funds  for  restoiation  are 
included  in  the  continuing  resolution 
amounting  to  5103,000.000. 

We  did  recommend  that  within  avail- 
able funds,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
store those  federally  owned  lands,  cur- 
rently tmder  lease,  to  the  condition  which 
existed  on  those  lands,  immediately  prior 
to  the  1973  spring  floods  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Here  the  counties  receive 
three-fourths  of  the  land  rentals  for 
roads  and  schools. 

t;'a 
Not  to  overlook  another  important 
aspect  of  the  bill,  in  our  report,  tiic  com- 
mittee, reflecting  great  pride  in  the  vital 
and  important  contributions  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley  Au- 
thority, provided  $45,676,000  for  its  de- 
velojoment  programs  and  other  related 
activities.  Along  with  this  :.,mount.  the 
committee  expres.sed  concern  over  a  se- 
ries of  increases  in  the  iiov.er  rate.  We 
recommended  in  the  report  that  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  exert  eveiv 
effort  required  to  maintain  the  power 
rates  at  the  lowest  pcssible  level. 

APPALACHtA 

Funds  in  the  total  amount  of  $270.- 
000.000  have  been  provided  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  pro- 
grams in  13  Slates  which  have  meant  so 
much  to  the  development  of  much  of  my 
district;  jMojects  which  in  other  area; 
are  largely  handled  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  Under  this 
Jjiogram.  our  area  has  received  verv  val- 
uable aid  in  sewer  and  water  grants, 
grants  for  access  roads,  ho.spitals,  health 
and  educational  pograms;  and  now  m 
addition  to  access  roads,  we  have  finally 


obtained  funds  to  start  a  corridor  high- 
v.ay. 

REPCr.T    lANGUACE 

We  placed  the  following  language  in 
our  report: 

In  reference  to  the  'i'a^oo  Ba.sin  resen  ior.s, 
the  Corps  is  i;rfcd  to  e.Kpedite  the  iipdatir.g 
of  the  master  plan  to  bring  \\p  to  national 
.s'andards  the  provision  of  recreational  facih- 
tie.'^.  including  the  upgrading  of  acces.s  roads. 

The  following  language  Is  used  in  the 
bill,  and  I  quote: 

■  Yazoo  Ba.sir;'^  ProncU^d.  that  not  les.s  than 
$250,000  .=hall  be  available  for  bank  slabiliza- 
Uon  measures  as  determined  bv  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  be  advisable  for  the  control  of 
hank  ero.-ion  of  .streams  in  t!ie  Yazoo  Basin. 
Muluding  the  foothill  area,  and  where  neces- 
.sary  .such  inea-^ures  shall  complement  similar 
works  planned  and  constructed  bv  the  Soil 
Cojiservation  Service  and  be  limited  to  the 
areas  of  re>pon.sibl!ity  mutually  agreeable  lo 
t!ie  DL-itrict  Engineer. 

The  language  used  is  authorized  bv 
Public  Law  46.  86th  Congress,  as  amend- 
ed by  Public  Law  91-566,  91st  Congress. 

CONCLl-SION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  now.  more  than 
at  any  other  time  in  our  history,  support 
of  Federal  spending  to  aid  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  most  jjrecious  commod- 
ity, our  land. 

At  this  point  let  me  say  that  I  share 
my  colleagues'  concern  with  our  present 
fiscal  situation  and  presently  serve  as 
cochairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Budget  Control.  We  approached  budg- 
etary reform  with  one  jnirpose  in  mind, 
that  of  returning  to  sound  fiscal  policy. 
However,  refusing  to  invest  m  the  future 
of  our  country  is  not  the  answer,  partic- 
ularly when  we  stand  to  profit  from  this 
investment,  which  has  not  ahvays  been 
the  case  with  our  spending. 

In  this  bill  we  have  attempted  to  pro- 
vide the  same  type  of  development  for 
the  whole  country,  and  our  budget,  when 
compared  to  the  overall  Federal  budget— 
obligational  authority— handled  through 
the  appropriation  process  is  2.75  per- 
cent. Our  bill  when  compared  to  the  total 
gross  Federal  budget  estimate— obliga- 
tional authority— for  fiscal  year  1974  is 
1.48  percent.  We  are  going  to  provide 
natural  resource  development  for  the 
v.hols  country  which  is  a  little  more  than 
1  i^ercent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Is  that  too  much  to  ask  .so  that  v.e 
may  leave  our  children  with  a  rich  land? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  a  statement  I 
made  several  years  ago.  when  on  my  mo- 
tion the  Congress  overrode  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  a  second  effort — tlie  only 
time  m  history  this  has  been  done  suc- 
cessfully. At  that  time.  I  said: 

The  more  v.e  owe,  tlie  greater  our  problem.^, 
the  more  important  it  is  that  we  protect  the 
base  on  wliich  it  all  depends — our  land,  our 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  natural  resources — 
for  without  them  not  only  could  v.e  not  make 
il.  but  our  children  would  noi  have  a  chance. 

I  V,  ish  to  compliment  my  chairman. 
Joe  Evin's  of  Tennes.see.  and  ranking 
minority  member.  John  Rhodes  of  .'Ari- 
zona. Edward  P.  Boland  of  Ma.ssaihu- 
setts.  John  M.  Slack  of  West  Virginia. 
Otto  E.  Passman  of  Louisiana.  Gienn  R. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Howard  W.  Robison 
of  New  York.  They,  along  with  our  fine 
.stalT,  headed  by  Hunter  Spillan  and  his 
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associates,  have  done  a  wonderful  job 
and  I  urge  your  support  of  the  actions  of 
our  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlemiui  from  Washington 
•Mr  McCoRMACK  I . 

Mr.  MfCORiMACK.  Mr  Cliairman. 
first  of  all.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Cliairman.  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  EviNsi  and  the  rankin.L;  minor- 
i'y  member  iMr.  John  RnoDE.s>  for  the 
exellent  work  they  liave  done  on  this 
bill,  and  to  thank  them  for  the  advice 
and  the  assistance  they  have  provided 
me  during  these  days  when  I  have  ex- 
pressed concern  with  respect  to  specific 
items  in  it. 

I  particularly  want  to  ex!)re.ss  my 
agreement  with  the  p.jsiiion  taken  by 
the  chairman  that  the  Congress  must 
not  ratify  but  rather  must  reject  the 
National  Water  Resources  Commission 
report.  I  certainly  hope  uc  v.iil  do  that 
I  offer  any  support  to  the  cliairman  in 
that  effort. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  iilaiined  lo  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  but  I  decided  not 
to  do  so.  I  should  like  to  expli^in  what 
the  amendment  was  and  v.hy  I  decided 
not  to  offer  it.  I  planned  to  move  to  add 
$3.8  million  to  the  AEC  appropriation  for 
controlled  thermonuclear  lescarch.  that 
IS.  fission  rcsearcii. 

However.  I  was  ijcisuaded  by  my  con- 
versations, witli  tlie  chairman  and  with 
tlie  Members  of  tlie  other  body,  that  thi.~ 
increase  which  I  seek— oi  most  of  it  — 
v.  ill  be  included  in  the  version  of  the  bill 
enacted  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  admini.->n-at;on  re- 
quested'S44'^  million  for  operations  for 
fusion  research.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  increased  that  authoriza- 
tion by  S8'j  million,  to  a  total  of  $53 
million.  The  Committee  on  Apjiropria- 
tions  bill  which  we  are  con.sidenng  here 
today  increased  it  by  $49.2  million,  leav- 
ing it  S3. 8  million  below  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee authorization  that  I  h^d  re- 
quested. 

I  consider  it  quite  imiJoitant  tliat  the 
authorization  for  fusion  research  be  lully 
funded,  and  that  this  vital  area  of  energy 
research  never  be  budget-limited. 

Since  the  administration  budLtet  for 
lu.'ion  research  was  completed  about  8 
to  10  months  ago.  very  encouraging 
.uiogre.ss  has  oc(  uried  in  three  labora- 
tories in  this  country  m  plasm  studies  at 
Princeton,  at  Oak  Ridge,  and  at  i.os 
Alamos. 

For  the  first  tuhc  ai  moif  than  20 
.M'ars  of  extremely  trustrating  resei.ich. 
ilie  best  .scientists  in  the  v.orl-i  are  con- 
vinced that  i-ow.  lor  the  fir>t  time  v.e 
understand  the  phv.sics  and  cvnamics  of 
plasma  behavior,  the  iila.^m.'  in  .viiicii 
uisioii  reactions  must  ocfiir.  Tliis  is  a 
lua.ior  accomi)li.>hnient  and  v.iil  oihmi  the 
door  to  accelerated  researcii  leading.  I 
hope,  to  earlv  demonstration  ol  scientific 
feasibility  of  contiolied  fusion  reaclioiT- 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  -unit  deal  ol 
supporting  v.ork  must  be  completed  in 
the  near  future  if  this  progriin  is  not 
to  be  dela.ved.  We  have  a  lendencv  to 
locus  on  the  main  line  of  research  but 


ignore  the  vast  number  of  important  sup- 
porting programs  that  must  be  carried 
out  if  we  are  to  take  the  next  step.  This 
is  beginning  to  create  problems  in  fusion 
research  programing. 

Several  months  ago  I  insoried  in  tJie 
Record  a  li.-t  of  nine  specific  areas  ol 
supportina  research  that  must  be  com- 
pleted soon  if  we  are  to  can..-  forward 
this  program  None  of  these  were  in- 
cluded in  the  administration  request  and 
only  part  of  them  can  be  funded  unless 
the  authorization  ie\el  is  met  by  aptjro- 
priation  levels.  Tliese  project:"  include 
new  means  ol  controlling  the  i^lasmas  v,e 
are  working  with,  of  studying  optional 
plasma  cross  sections  of  computerizing, 
some  of  the  moie  expensive  researcii. 
of  studying  containment  and  working 
materials,  and  the  effects  of  the  high 
energy  14  MeV  neutrons  ui^on  these  ma- 
terials. If  this  work  is  comjileted  as  I 
have  recommended,  we  may  then  accel- 
erate the  program  leading  to  a  demon- 
stration planned  in  the  1990"s. 

I  would  like  to  comment,  that  next 
year,  if  we  go  forward  witii  fusion  re- 
search, v.e  may  well  find  ourselves  dou- 
bling or  tripling  our  present  S50  million 
budget  for  fu.sion  re.search.  But.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  are  now  moving  on  to  the 
acccirrating  slope  of  the  curve  for  re- 
search for  comrolled  tliermonucleai'  fu- 
sion. The  rewards  are  great,  but  mev 
are  Ion-  range,  and  it  will  not  reallv 
ha\e  an  imjiact  until  about  the  year  2000, 
If  we  fund  this  program  in  a  timely  man- 
ner now.  and  carry  out  our  research 
with  the  long-range  goals  in  mind,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  reall"  solve  the 
energy  crisis.  So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  Members"  at- 
tention and  point  out  that  when  this  bill 
is  finally  enacted.  1  hope  it  will  be  lullv 
funded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  his  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see  I  vield  th.- 
gentleman  lium  V/ashmgton  1  additional 
minute 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  ilu> 
.-•fiitleman  yield.' 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  \ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Ml.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
lihment  the  gentleman  on  tlie  statemem 
he  has  made  and  a.-sure  him  that  inso- 
far as  tlic  members  ol  this  subcommittee 
are  concerned  we  have  always  been  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  tlie  gentleman's 
statement  as  to  the  importance  of  tiic 
controlled  tiiermonuclear  fusion  reac- 
tion, and  if  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  the  future  can.  as  we  hope,  con- 
vince us  that  they  can  spend  more 
money,  believe  me.  so  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned  they  will  get  it.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  most  important  .single 
pio.uram  we  have  in  tlie  whole  U.S 
Government  today. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  I  thank  tiie  gen- 
tleman. I  ceriauih  coiv.ur  with  lii.s  le- 
marks 

Mr.  MJLFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  McCORNL'\CK  I  yield  to  the  lch- 
tleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
compliment  tlie  gentleman  from  Wash- 


im-tnn  on  iiis  statement.  I  .support  him 
100  percent.  I  would  like  to  go  further 
and  say  this  House  is  most  fortunate 
to  have  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  McCoFMACK'  m  this  body.  Most 
of  us  tend  to  think  of  i^lasma  as  some- 
thing in  blood,  and  having  the  gentle- 
man present  who  is  able  to  understand 
with  clarity  these  very  complicated  sub- 
jects involved  in  atomic  research  is  very 
fortunate  for  the  House.  Mr.  McCor'- 
M-,rK  is  a  recoi'irized  expert  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy.  Research  in  this  field 
is  vital.  Our  economic  sur\ival.  as  a  no- 
tion, will  be  dei)cndenl  ujion  rapid  devel- 
opment of  this  enti-gy  .source. 

I  concur  with  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  M<  CORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlcman  nom  Texa-  for  h:s  remarks. 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  '-entleman  from  Wis- 
consin  'Mr.  D.'^viS' . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  certainly  want  to  join  the  distm- 
gui.-hed  chaiiman  and  the  distinguished 
ranking    mmoriiy    Member    in    recom- 
aendmu  tins  bill  to  tlie  Members  in  the 
orm  m  which  it  has  been  presented. 

I  suspect  th.">t  each  one  of  us  here  could 
find  a  project  here  or  there  over  witich 
he  '-as  not  completely  enthusiastic,  but 
in  many  of  those  cases  we  have  found 
ourselves  in  the  practical  position  that 
these  projects  are  already  well  underway 
and  il  would  be  wasteful  and  disruiJtive 
to  discontinue  them  in  their  present 
state.  The  practical  thing  for  us  to  do. 
of  course,  is  to  attempt  to  nip  the  que.■^- 
tionable  iMojects  before  they  do  ^et  well 
down  tiie  road. 

But.  it  is  a  practical  consideration  that 
we  are  constantly  besieged  by  requests 
for  study  and  investigation  funds.  The 
funds  for  individual  projects  at  this  stage 
are  not  large,  and  we  are  also  confronted 
witii  the  practical  political  situation  that 
if  we  do  not  provide  these  funds  here, 
they  will  be  put  in  as  a  m.atter  of  course 
frequently  simply  as  a  matter  of  request 
of  an  individual  Member  of  the  other 
body,  and  they  will  be  put  m  to  tiie  polit- 
ical disad\anlage  of  our  Hou,~e  col- 
leagues. 

So.  this  bill  is  a  product  of  compromise, 
of  the  recognition  of  the  political  facu 
of  life  among  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, who  represent  many  years  oi 
experience  m  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  this  particular  appropriation 

One  of  the  things  that  I  find  it  diilicult 
to  understand  is  that  the  product  of  ihi- 
bill  is  invariably  and  annually  attacked 
by  some  of  those  who  call  them.sehe,-  the 
experts  m  the  field  of  our  environmenr 
I  would  submit  that  if  there  is  a  bill 
which  does  more  for  environment  and 
conservation  factors  of  the  economy  and 
life  of  this  country  than  this  one.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is. 

In  this  bill  are  provisions  for  iniprovinsi 
water  supply:  for  makinr  water-short 
areas  produce  many  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  which  otherwise  would  be 
in  short  supply:  for  side-by-side  develoi>- 
ment  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
facilities,  pro.iects  which  save  milhon> 
of  cubic  feet  of  the  .soil  of  our  count rv 
each  year:    that   protect   the  product n.- 
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capacity  and  the  ciuality  of  life  of  many 
of  our  people:  that  provide  the  only 
truly  clean  and  nonpolluting  sources  of 
energy;  that  provide,  particularly  in  the 
Appalachian  area,  for  a  substantial  pro- 
^vim  of  mine  restoration. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  think  every  one  of 
lu  on  the  subcommittee  has  been  im- 
pre'ised  with  the  improved  attitudes  of 
members  of  the  coivstruction  agencies  in 
more  recent  years,  v.here  they  have  be- 
come environmentally  oriented;  where 
they  are  completing  the  commitments 
tliat  have  been  made  to  this  subcommit- 
tee and  to  tiie  other  inciinduals  and 
committees  of  this  Con::ress  to  take  into 
careful  consideration  the  er.vironmental 
factors  that  are  involved. 

Tliere  are  just  a  few  details  which  the 
members  may  have  missed  in  this  re- 
port, and  tlnngs  which  probably  will  be 
discus.sed  by  otliers  at  some  later  time  in 
cur  discus-ion.  One  of  them  is  the  at- 
tempt to  resolve  what  has  always  been 
a  very  controversial  matter  in  this 
House,  and  that  is  the  old  Dickey-Lin- 
coln projcc  t. 

Tl:e  Dickey-Lincoln  project  is  not  in 
this  bill.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  sup- 
test  that  It  IS  would  Le  ini^loadinK  the 
members.  There  is  a  commit  tec-pro- 
jjc-ed  solution  to  pro'.uie  study  money 
for  a  local  project  to  develojj  the  hydro 
and  flood  control  potential  of  the  St. 
John'-^  Rncr  without  becomin;-;  involved 
m  i'll  of  the  complications  v, e  have  had 
witii  rc-pect  to  Dickey-Lincoln. 

There  ho<  also  been  some  discussion 
since  this  bill  was  reported  by  our  sub- 
committee about  the  wa'-tefulness  of  the 
Plow-lirre  pro:jram,  I  believe  to  some 
extent  we  could  concede  we  cannot  readi 
out  and  put  our  fin^'ers  on  definite  and 
tangible  products  of  the  research  that 
has  been  cdnied  on  in  this  area,  but  I 
v.ould  al^o  submit  to  tlie  Members  that 
in  this  era  of  cnerg:,-  crisis  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  tlic  time  for  us  to  cripple 
or  seriou-ly  curtail  this  protiram.  It  may 
not  be  the  be-t  eamble  in  the  world,  but 
it  dees  seem  to  me.  m  light  of  the  fact,s 
of  life  as  v.e  now  see  them,  that  this  is 
a  tumble  which  has  not  yet  paid  of!  but 
one  v.e  caniiot  afford  to  discontinue 

In  the  report  Members  will  find  a  dis- 
cus-ion of  a  matter  v.hich  has  concerned 
us  lor  some  yeiirs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tl^.e  gen- 
tleman ficm  Wi.-consin  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  j,'tiitltiijan  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  matter  is  the  prcijcn-ity  of  the 
Corps  ol  Engineers  in  pariicular  to  want 
to  develop  and  to  u-e  its  in-house  dredg- 
ing caijacity.  thcAJt'h  exi;erience  has 
shown  m  thoe  cases  where  ilio  corjjs  lias 
been  required  to  pUt  pi  eject':  out  to  com- 
petitive bidding  the  Government  and  the 
taxpayers  have  saved  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  pultin;;  them  out  to 
contract. 

The  committee  in  the  report  has  con- 
tinued this  eflort  of  ours  to  maxinu/e 
the  amount  of  work  th;it  will  be  put  out 
to  con.pelitive  contriici  biddiiig  m  tliis 
area. 

There  are  many  d^-tails  which  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon,  because  I  believe  the  re- 
l-ort  ol  tiie  committee  is  a  tomijrehc.i  ue 


one.  It  does  give  specific  inform.ation  re- 
lating to  specific  projects.  It  does  ex- 
plain reductions  that  are  made.  It  does 
explain  some  areas  in  which  it  was  felt 
some  increases  in  fmiding  were  required. 
I  believe  many  questions  have  been  made 
unnecessary,  and  many  of  them  are  an- 
swered, in  the  report  ol  the  conmiittee. 

Mi-.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  .\ield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  i Mr.  Gray*  . 

Mr  GRAY.  I  thank  my  di-^tinguished 
friend  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  for 
J  leldin.sr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
distingui.-^hed  gentleman,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Arizona  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  all  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
brintiing  out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
fine  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  in  addi- 
tion to  commenditig  the  committee  to 
tall  attention  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  during  the  19 
years  that  I  have  served  on  the  author- 
i.nng  committee,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  I  have  heard  this  appropria- 
tions bill  and  the  authorizing  legislation 
leferred  to  as  "pork  barrel."  primarily  In 
resi>ect  to  the  items  contained  in  our 
Civil  works  program  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engint-ers. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  tiiat  my  district  in  southern 
Illinois  borders  the  Mississippi  River  for 
approximately  150  miles.  During  the  most 
recent  floods,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  found 
that  the  system  of  levees  on  the  Missis- 
sippi from  Cairo.  111.,  to  its  confluence 
Willi  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  saved  mnny  lives 
and  billion  of  dollars.  The  total  cost 
of  those  levees  during  the  entire  history 
of  their  construction  to  the  taxpayers  of 
tins  country  was  $3.8  billion.  The  Army 
Con:)s  of  Engineers  ha.s  given  an  official 
estimate  of  S7.4  billion  in  savings  became 
of  the  levees  being  in  place,  or  a  net 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  from  this  one 
flood  of  more  than  $3  billion  if  you 
charge  all  the  costs  for  the  construction 
to  1  years  floods. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  want  this  occa- 
sion to  pass  without  calling  to  llie  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  press  and  to 
those  who  have  been  referring  to  public 
works  as  "pork  barrel"  that  this  flood 
control  profiram  along  tlie  Mississipjii 
River  has  saved  more  than  S7  billion  m 
property  damage  in  1  year  and  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  mea.sure  in  dollars  the 
lives  that  might  have  been  lost  had  not 
these  improvements  been  made.  I  want 
to  encourage  the  coriis  to  speed  u)d  plans 
on  internal  drainage  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  com- 
mend this  distinguished  committee  for 
Its  far-sighted  eflorts  in  providing  flood 
tiroleclion.  water  supply,  navigation,  rec- 
rcntion  and  other  public  works.  As  one 
Representative  who  has  served  here  for 
in  terms  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  all 
the  people  in  Illinois  and  those  who  re- 
side along  the  Mississippi  River,  we  arc 
indeed  grateful  for  this  committee's  ef- 
forts in  providing  us  tools  with  which  to 
belli  ourtlvt^s  Tl'-ank  you. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Ciiainnan.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi  k  I  Mr.  HoBisoN  J . 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Robisox  i 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  <Mr.  Cohen  ' . 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
supixirt  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  House  con.siders 
the  public  works  AEC  appropriations  bill 
today,  there  is  one  item  contained  in  the 
bill  which  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see.  I  refer  to  page  19  of  the  committee 
report : 

St.  Julm  River  Ba.-iii.  Maine  study— A 
tola!  of  $50,000  is  inclucicd  In  the  bill  to 
initiate  the  St.  John  River  Basin  Study.  The 
Corps  is  directed  to  use  the;e  funds  to  con- 
duct a  fitudy  oriented  only  to  the  needs  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  There  are  no  fiind.s  included 
in  tnc  bill  for  a  suidy  ot  tlie  overall  St.  Joim 
Ri<  or  Basin. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
study  of  the  St.  Jolin  River  Basin  witJi 
the  view  to  limiting  any  potential  pub- 
lic works  project  to  the  State  of  Maine 
for  power  purposes,  for  inigation  uses, 
for  flood  control,  for  recreation,  and  for 
water  cjualily. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ever-present  en- 
ergy' crisis  resulted  this  year  in  the  fir.-t 
message  on  energy'  policies  ever  sub- 
mitted by  an  American  President. 

At  one  time,  we  hoped  that  nuclear 
plants  would  provide  the  solution  to  our 
power  problems.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, qucs'ions  have  been  raised  about 
the  ability  of  nuclear  plants  to  heat  sur- 
roiUKhng  waters  at  levels  which  do  not 
threaten  the  ecological  cycle  of  life  in  or 
near  the  water.  BecaiLsc  of  these  environ- 
mental considerations,  the  granting  of 
licenses  in  several  instances  has  been 
delayed  or  deferred. 

As  our  energy  demands  continue  to 
escnlate.  it  is  imperative  that  we  develo)) 
new  sources  of  nonpoUutiiit;,  energy- 
generating  facilities. 

The  St.  John  River  Basin  study  would 
also  consider  irrigation  benefits  for  the 
potato  farmers  in  Aroostook  County  in 
northern  Maine.  Although  Maine  is  the 
second  largest  producer  of  potatoes  in 
the  Nation,  we  fall  far  behind  every  other 
large  potato  producing  area  in  tlie 
amount  of  yield  we  receive  per  acre.  Tins 
happens  because  we  do  not  have  enough, 
annual  rainfall  to  take  care  ol  our  water 
needs. 

The  irrigation  benefits  derived  from  a 
Maine  project  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  our  larmers  in  Arco.-*ook  Coun- 
ty. In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  this 
irrigation  would  add  the  equivalent  of 
$20  million  euch  year  in  more  Maine 
Ijotatoes. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  stU'.iy 
would  look  into  providing  flood  protec- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  Fort  Kent.  Maine, 
who  have  withstood  iiine  major  floods 
within  the  past  46  years.  Flood  damage 
has  unfortunately  become  a  biennial 
event  in  Fori  Kent,  where  serious  floods 
have  occurred  as  recently  as  May  197:i. 
May  1971,  and  May  1969.  And.  when  Fort 
Kent  has  not  had  major  flooding,  it  has 
experienced  some  flooding  on  an  annual 
basis. 

The  situation  at  the  University  of 
Maine  m  Fort  Kent  is  particularly  pre- 
carious. The  recent  floods  caused  exlcn- 
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.ssive  erosion  along  the  Fish  River  adja- 
cent to  the  campus.  Fit  teen  of  tiie  river's 
banks  were  washed  away.  The  erosion 
lias  endangered  the  construction  of  a 
■Si.."!  million  dormitary  project. 

For  all  of  these  reason.s,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Committee,  tlie  Public  Works 
di.-tmguished  chaii'inan.  ilie  Honorable 
Jf)E  L.  EviNs  of  Tennc.-sce.  for  having 
included  the  St.  John  Ri-.er  Basin  study 
in  the  bill.  The  cili/ens  ol  Maine  have 
waited  a  long  lime  for  a  liydroelcciric 
power  project,  and  I  am  gratified  that 
we  are  at  lea.-t  providing  funds  to  coa- 
.-ider  the  feasibility  of  such  a  project. 

xMr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  normally  I  would  want  to 
.-lieak  for  at  least  10  or  1.5  minutes  on  a 
bill  as  important  as  this  one.  and  on 
which  I  have  devoted  a  good  sh.rrc  of 
my  time  these  i)ast  several  montiis. 

However,  as  my  colleagues — undrr- 
sianding  their  mood— will  be  glad  to 
iiear,  the  pressure  of  recent  events  has 
been  .>uch  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
prepare  those  detailed  remarks  and  will, 
accordingly,  take  only  a  briet  amount  of 
time 

Let  me  say,  first,  tliat  I  ao  support  this 
bill,     and   recommend   it   to   you.   even 
tiioiigh  I  liave  some  re.ser\atioii.-  about  a 
number  of  the  items  coiuained  tiierein. 
But.  obviously,  any  such  measure  as  this 
just  .-.imply  has  to  be  a  creature  of  com- 
promise, and  I  th.ink   that,  collectively, 
we  liave  comi^iomi.sed  our  differences  a.- 
fairly    and    as    honestly    as    po.s.sjble     I 
woidd  also  like  to  say — a.-  the  one  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  who  our  good 
and  patient  chairman  sometimes  refers 
to  as  "our  environmentalist" — that  I  be- 
lie\e  the  bill,  like  others  of  recent  years, 
contains  in   nearly  all  cntic.il  miiids  a 
good   deal   le.ss   "pork'   m   the  so-called 
barrel    than   used    to   be   the   case.   Cer- 
tainly,  this  subcommittee  now  is  most 
conscious  of   the  need   to  consider  the 
environmental   impact    of    the   kinds   of 
tJUbhc   works   projects  we  con.sider  and 
decide  upon,  and  we  strl\e  hard  to  strike 
that  necessary  balance  as  between  eco- 
nomic, or  .social,  and  einironinenial  hi- 
terests.  That  is  a  very  difficult  task  and. 
based  on  certain  of  the  amendments  I 
understand  may  later  be  offeied.  there 
a'.e  some  few  of  you  who  feel  we  have 
erred  in  a  niunber  of  iiisiaiices.  This  i.s 
an  area,  however,  of  judgment,  and  in- 
\f)lvt\s    matters    over    which    reasonable 
men  may  differ,  which  is  something  we 
understand  even  as  we  resi)ect  the  views 
ol    tho.se  who  do  have  diiTerem  es  with 
us. 

Speaking  of  "differences  '  I  would  feel 
compelled.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  just 
a  moment  to  state  my  inability  to  agree 
with  the  whole  thrust  of  the  language— 
as  contained  on  page  5  of  the  commit- 
tee report— havin;,  reiorcnce  to  tiie  draft 
report  of  the  National  Water  Commi.s- 
sion.  As  you  will  note,  that  language  sets 
lorth.  among  other  things  a  purported 
sulyominitU>e  agreement  that  most  of 
liiat  draft  reiiort's  concliLsions  and 
lecommendations  "appear  to  bo  ill- 
onceived." 

Well,  surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  goodly 
miinber  of  those  same  conclusions  and 
recommendations  are  controver.sial  in 
that,   taken   together,    they   would   pos- 
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sibly    su'-igest— as    the    report 
notes — at  least  in  part — 

A  repudiation  of  long-standing,  basic 
principles  oi  water  resource  development — 
which  liave  guided  these  programs  lor 
decades. 


August   1955.  le- 
di.'  aster  declara- 


lou-ly 
inicresi 


The  report  language  then  al.-o  sum- 
marizes them  as  being — 

.\   giant    ."^tep    backward     and    obi 
verv    detriniental    i'.    tlie    national 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  this  language 
itself  to  be  too  strong  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. On  its  own.  it  represents  a 
jumping  to  conclusions  that— I  say  in 
all  kindness  to  my  Chairman— is  not  yet 
justified.  None  ol  us  as  individuals,  and 
none  of  the  logi.-,lative  committees  of  thi,- 
Congress  which  may  eventually  have  la 
con.sider  the  draft  rejiort.  ha\e  as  yet 
had  time  to  truly  assimihue  those  con- 
clusions and  recoin.mendations.  or  to 
sort  or.t  those  thereof  winch  may  have 
merit  as  ojjposcd  to  those  which  might, 
conceivablv.  be  against  the  public  inter- 
est, the  determination  of  which,  in  and 
of  itself,  is  no  ea.sy  task.  So.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suggest  we  all  try  to  keep  an 
open  mind  of  the  matters  contained  m 
that  draft  report— at  least  until  thev 
have  had  a  full  and  fairhearinu. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  tlie  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jeisey  <  Mi . 
Patte.n  I . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  .Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  associate 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  They  have 
been  most  considerate  during  the  pro- 
ceedings, having  given  full  consideration 
to  tiie  statements  being  made  by  the 
people  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  has  worked  in  total  concord 
with  the  subcommittee  of  the  .Appropria- 
tions Committee  dealing  with  the.se  proj- 
ects, and  certainly  none  of  the  projects 
here  being  con.sidered  are  out  of  season, 
becau.se  they  have  had  the  most  diligent 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committt>e  on  .Ap- 
propriations IS  to  be  cominendeci  for  hav- 
ing taken  this  action. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  year 
the  .Appropriations  Committee  on  which 
I  am  privileged  to  serve  received  a  great 
volume  of  testimony  from  members  of 
the  Delaware  Basin  congressional  dele- 
gation and  othei.s.  in  support  of  the 
Tocks  Island  conseiAation  project. 

This  authorized  multipuipo.se  dc\elop- 
ment  is  needed  to  meet  essential,  existing 
public  water  supply,  energy  supply,  flood 
control,  recreation,  niainstem  flow  im- 
provement, and  other  environmental  re- 
quirements of  the  iieople  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  including  my  ow  n  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey. 

Its  nect>ssity  is  documented  by  a  long 
line  of  past  and  recent  Government  and 
nongovernmental  studios  and  reevalua- 
tioiis. 

Its  flood  protection  is  needed  to  control 
the  Delaware  River's  periodic   flooding. 


the  last  of  which,  in 
quired  two  Presidential 
tions. 

Its  w.atei  suijply  will  sustain  New 
Jcr-ey  throughout  the  Delaware  Ruers 
prolonged  drought  periods,  the  last  of 
which  persisted  for  6  years,  and  re- 
quired the  Presidential  di.saster  declara- 
tion of  .August  1965. 

In  the  19G5  Senate  Interior  Committee 
hearings  on  that  Northeast  droucin  di.->- 
astcr.  Secretary  Stu  Udall  emphasized 
Tocks  Island  would  have  enabled  this 
wiiole  Delaware  River  Basin  region 

That  is  suirering  nio.^t  now  to  penna.it- :.tti- 
•solve  Us  pioblenis. 

He  emphasized: 

•Just  thi*  one  dam  on  the  nialr.steni.  you 
would  have  no  problem,  becatise  yo\i  would 
have  the  storage.  Northern  New  Jersev  wotUd 
ha\c  no  problem  because  you  would  have  an 
aderptaie.  assured,  lone  term  supply. 

Tocks  Island's  combined  energy  role 
will  meet  the  public's  peak  demand  for 
power  and  system  reliability.  It  will  also 
IJcrmit  firm  river  flow  for  the  down- 
stream power  capacity  needed  to  sustain 
the  homes  and  work  force  of  our  region 

.And  Its  public  lake  recreation  wfllpro- 
vide  needed  relief  from  "tlie  long  hot 
.-lunmers"  of  our  impacted  areas. 

Tock.s  Island  project  ha.s  been  consist- 
ently sup'portcd  by  all  Governors  of  our 
State  from  its  inception  to  tlie  pre-ent. 
including  Governors  Al  Driscoll.  Bob 
Meyner.  Dick  Hughe.-,  and  now  Bill 
Cahill. 

Our  incumbent  Go\crnor.  Bill  Cahill 
supported  it  as  a  Congrcs.-man  here  ui 
1965.  urging  that  our  prolonged  drought.- 
■demonstrate  the  great  need"  for  Tocks 
I.slaiid.  which  "will  create  a  beautiful 
lake."  he  explained,  and  .stressed  that 
"the  importance"  of  tins  "Tock.s  I.slan.d 
Dam  and  Reservoir  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated." He  strongly  urged  it  a.>  Governor 
111  1970.  emphasizing  that: 

Since  our  State  s  early  need  tor  w.uer  .-ap- 
ply fiom  the  Tock.s  I.-!and  Project  is  evident, 
we  otiongly  favor  a  r.t.in  on  |u.s;  con.-trac- 
tion  in  the  comin?  year  as  proposed  bv  Pre-;- 
dent  Ni.\on 

And  he  reaffirmed  its  import.ince  a^.iin 
just  last  fall,  announcing  that  his  own 
independent  reevaluation  of  it; 

H.-,s  confirmed  that  the  Took*  IMand  Dum 
would  attord  public  benefits,  especiallv  Hood 
protection  and  prov.Moii  for  three  hinidred 
million  ga^on^  of  water  per  day  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  for  wliich  th.cre  are  no  re.idtly 
available,  feasible.  Ies.s  e.Kpensive.  and  less  en- 
vironmentally destructive  alternatives. 

The  adjustments  incumbent  Governor 
CahiH  .suggested,  to  a.-.-uie  Tocks  I.-land 
proMdo.s  the.se  e.-.soiuial  iuim.m  needs  of 
New  Jer.sey  without  advcr.se  .side  effoct.s. 
are  being  implemented  now.  and  will  be 
along  the  way  to  its  completion. 

Since  Congress  last  acted  on  this  mat- 
tor.  It  enacted  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  .Act.  of  Oitobor  18.  1972 
Tiii.s  authorizes  programs  and  funds  to 
handle  any  water  viollution  or  eutropi-.i- 
cation  control  at  Tocks  I.-land. 

.Accordingly.  I  strongly  urge  that  tlie 
House  .ippropnate  the  full  amount  re.  - 
ommended  by  the  administration  to  fiuui 
this  needed  project,  and  tlie  agencies'  ef- 
forts to  assure  it  w  ill  be  buiU  m  a  manner 
compatible  with  the  environmeiu. 
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I  wish  to  commend  the  ciToils  of  Ihe 
committee's  SubLomirittee  on  Piibhc 
Works  m  brinf-'Hi;;  us  tliis  fine  bii)aitisan 
b;ll.  It  is  a  bill  to  fund  this  great  coun- 
try's necessary  efforts  to  develop  and 
n.iiinlam  its  natural  resource.-,  in  a  man- 
ner compatible  witii  it-  en\uonm'  nt.  es- 
pecially those  necessary  efTorls  recom- 
mended by  tlie  administration's  Office 
oi  Manaccment  and  Bud^jet. 

The  committee  bill  contains  the  full 
amount  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tiation  for  Tucks  Island.  The  committee 
report  states  tiiis  project  "can  proceed 
to  construction"  upon  resolution  of  two 
QUI 'tions,  concerning;  water  pollution 
cor.trol  and  possible  ciTect  on  hiuli'vays 
due  to  its  I'ccreation  de\elopment. 

Will  the  di.-tir»pui.-!ied  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
Iramed  tins  lan&uage  explain  those  two 
fiuestions  to  be  resolved  so  that  this 
needed  project  "can  proceed  to  construc- 
tion"? 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  new  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  contains  funding 
aulhonzati'jn  and  other  provi:ions  to 
control  any  potential  water  pollution  or 
eutrophication  probUms  at  Tocks  Is- 
land. Over  the  pa.^t  year  llie  additional 
v.c: k  of  tlic  Corps  of  Eiv  iiicers.  and  the 
Delaware  Ri\cr  Bpsin  Ccmmis.-icn.  and 
their  luuversity  and  other  con'ractors. 
Indicates  that  Tocks  Island's  potential 
water  pollution  is  not  as  difficult  to  con- 
trol as  ori'-inally  thought. 

And  last  month  the  tiu'ee  or  four 
States  concerned  unanimously  adopied 
their  Delaware  River  Basin  Resolution, 
committing  themselves  to  provide  their 
share  of  the  treatment  facilities  needed 
to  protect  Totk':  Island's  water  by  the 
time  it  l'^  fniished.  and  to  manage  any 
nonjioint  pollution  sources  in  its  drain- 
age area  in  accordance  v. ith  EPA  ::;olicy 
requirements. 

On  the  efTcct  of  its  recreation  de- 
velopment on  highways,  last  month  the 
States  also  unanimoa-ly  adopted,  also 
with  Federal  concurrence,  their  Dela- 
ware Basin  resolution  cutting  Tocks  Is- 
land's recreation  level,  or  affirming  it  at 
4  million  annually,  or  42  000  daily,  for  a 
maximum  of  about  21,0i;'0  peo|;!c  on  iis 
re>reation  area's  tv.o,  New  Jersey  and 
Pt.i.nsyl-.ania  'ides. 

Insofar  as  existing  ro<ids  should  be  im- 
proved to  facilitate  this  reduced  traffic 
flow  after  tocks  is  fini.'hed.  Federal  high- 
way law  also  authorizes  financial  assi.s- 
tance  for  improving  those  primary  and 
secondary  roads. 

The  Secret  iry  of  the  Army  or  Corps 
of  En;;ineers  are  now  working  with  other 
concerned  Federal.  State,  and  interstate 
agencies  on  the  details  of  tlie.'e  two 
matters.  When  they  are  sufficiently  re- 
Folved.  thi«  needed  project  can  jiro*  ecd 
tc>f  on.-truction. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  cxi)lanation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  in- 
C'lUimg  the  budget  rccjuc^t  v.ith  regard 
to  this  project  and  tell  Members  of  the 
Hui'  e  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful projects  you  will  ever  see  in  America. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  di'-tinguishcd  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Don  H.  Cl.at;sf.ni. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  r.-e  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ptiblic  Work'-  Ap- 
proiMiation  bill,  now  under  con.'^idera- 
tion.  contains  a  number  of  items  funded 
fm-  my  congressional  district.  These  proj- 
ei  is  are  for  flood  control,  wat^r  conserva- 
tion, harbor  navigation,  and  erosion 
tluciy. 

I  v.ant  to  thank  Chairman  Evins,  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona,  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  and  their  very  able  and 
iespon.sive  staff  for  all  the  time  and  per- 
sonal considerations  given  to  my 
requests. 

ThC5C  gentlemen  have  a  most  demand- 
in,;  and  difficult  ta.sk  in  sorting  out  the 
multitude  of  requests  and  sub.scciuently 
dctcjmining  \vhich  projects  are  to  be 
funded.  I  commend  them  and  thank 
th.?ni  most  heartily. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tcnncs.see.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fr  im  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio». 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  chairman  very  much  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  will  again  offer  an  amendment  re- 
garding Plowshare.  I  do  this  in  order  to 
free  $3  million  in  the  bill  that  can  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  To  use  this 
money  in  nuclear  detonations  in  tight 
g;i..  formations  is  fast  proving  to  be  un- 
warranted. We  can  use  it  for  gecthermal 
research  or  for  thermonuclear  research, 
where  there  is  only  S8  million  appropri- 
ated. H.  R.  Gross  has  said  it  was  a  whole- 
.«ome  act  to  cut  an  appropriation  in 
tliese  days.  I  am  here  to  let  you  know- 
that  this  is  an  opportunity  to  do  a  v.  hole- 
some  ihin.g. 

The  USGS— the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey— has  stated  in  an  official  GovernniCnt 
report  the  damage  to  the  trillions  of  dol- 
loars  worth  of  oil  shale  that  can  come 
from  atomic  stimulation  of  the  .^ands 
under  their  grounds. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  Membcr.s 
that  V,  e  are  here  as  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic trust.  I  do  not  say  that  Plowshare  will 
destroy  the.'fe  .shale  sands.  I  say  to  you 
that  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  reports 
say  that  these  .shales  may  well  be  ren- 
dered unrecoverable.  So  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  please  consider  this  $3  million  cut 
in  the  Plowshare  program. 

The  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
HfisMER '  a  few  days  a?o  said  that  many 
authorities  were  not  right  that  I  have 
been  citing. 

I  say  that  the  Member  who  is  si^ei'.- 
ing  was  not  the  authority  for  these 
things,  but  that  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey is  the  authority  for  the  damage  to 
tlie  oil  shale.  The  Atomic  Energy.-  Com- 
mission is  the  authority  that  there  will 
be  5.000  wells  in  full  field  atomic  stimula- 
tion. And  they  will  be  blowing  the  hell 
out  of  the  Rocky  Moimtain  States — 
please  forgive  me  for  that  statement^ — 
but  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this 
matter. 

The  Atomic  i^nergy  Commission — and 
I  wish  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  HosMFRi  were  here  to  hear 
this—  that  It  1'^  not  Mr.  RoNrALio  but  that 
it  is  the  Atomic  Energy  Com.mission  that 
says  this.  Dr.  Fleming  of  the  Atomic 
Energy-  Commi.-sion  says  that  there  will 
be  large  (juantities  of  water  that  will  con- 
tain tritium.  And  I  suggest  to  my  fellow 
Members  of  the  Congress  they  learn  v  hit 
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that  means.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it?  Are  you  going  to  shoot  it  back 
down  into  somebody  else's  aouifer?  Or 
are  you  going  to  put  it  out  into  space 
and  shoot  it  back  into  the  sun?  We  have 
to  dispose  of  tliese  nuclear  wastes. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the 
Members  not  concur  in  the  observation 
that  now  is  not  the  time.  I  say  that  now 
is  the  time  to  help  in  our  energy  cri.sis, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  we  must  get  rid 
of  these  wasteful  programs  and  move  on 
to  programs  that  are  truly  v.r^rthwhile. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes-ee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  m.ay  con- 
sumo  to  the  gentleman  from  Indian. 
(An-.  RorsH  1. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
discuss  a  iirojef-t  contained  in  this  bill. 
Tlie  Big  Pine  Creek  project,  located  in 
riv  home  State  of  Indiana,  raises  some 
questions  in  my  mind. 

Let  me  stress  that  I  do  not  unerjuivoc- 
ably  oppose  the  Big  Pine  project.  Rather 
."^o  many  unanswered  questions  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  I  have 
difficulty  justifying  expenditures  on  this 
jiroject  at  this  time. 

The  first  difficulty  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  in  Indiana 
has  not  yet  even  determined  whether  it 
will  a.cree  to  the  project  at  aH.  It  .seems 
to  me  that  the  Federal  Govei-nment 
should  not  be  committing  fimds  for  land 
arouisition  until  we  know  w'hat  the  State 
of  Indiana  is  -villing  to  do. 

Tlio  second  problem  is  that  the  legal 
requirement  that  an  environmental  im- 
pact State  be  filed  has  not  been  met. 
Until  one  is  filed  I  cannot  justify  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Big  Pine  project. 

Tire  third  problem  raised  is  tliat  of  tiie 
economics  of  the  project.  \<  n  may  have 
noted  some  sub.'tantial  discrepancies 
among  the  benefit-to-cost  ratios  for  Big 
Pine  publi'^hed  in  the  corps'  testimony. 
Conversations  between  my  office  and  the 
corps  office  in  Louisville  yesterday  prove 
that  the  situation  has  become  even  more 
confused  since  that  testimony  wa,s  pro- 
vided to  the  committee.  The  corps,  as 
indicated  in  the  testimony,  is  in  the 
process  of  recomputing  the  cnsts  and 
benefits  of  the  Big  Pine  project  and  is 
finding  that  at  least  .some  of  the  sites 
for  the  project  have  benefit-to-cost  ra- 
tios su'ostantially  lower  than  the  1.7  to 
1  published  in  the  hearings.  The  corjis 
indicates,  however,  that  its  review  of 
the  project  is  not  yet  comjilete. 

In  fact,  the  corps  indicates  that  it 
will  not  entracc  in  any  land  acquisition 
until  it  has  held  public  healings  in  the 
area,  until  it  has  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  file,  and  until  the 
State  authorizes  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  is  to  .say 
simply  that  it  is  not  yet  time — especially 
in  an  era  of  fiscal  restraint — to  appro- 
priate money  wholeheartedly  for  a 
project  that  is  marked  by  such  uncer- 
tainty. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  a  study  of 
the  Big  Pine  that  has  just  been  pub- 
li.slied — so  recently,  in  fact,  that  it  ha.s 
not  yet  been  utilized  either  by  tlie  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  by  the  subcommit- 
tee in  its  deliberations.  Tliis  is  a  study  of 
the  geology  of  tiic  Big  Pine  area  under- 
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taken  by  tlie  Indiana  Geological  Suivev. 
Wliile  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  .see  this  study,  I  understand  that  it 
does  contain  some  engineering  implica- 
tions that  the  corps  should  be  aware  of 
b'fore  proceedhig  with  the  project.  For 
this  reason,  loo.  I  think  a  delay  m  action 
v. ould  be  appiojjriate. 

Lastly.  I  want  to  .say  just  a  word  about 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  area.  The 
Geological  Survey  report  I  ju.-t  men- 
tioned notes  that  Big  Pmc  Creek  is  one  of 
only  two  rivers  in  Indiana  that  is  both 
navigable  and  has  sandstone  outcrops  or 
bluffs.  This  is  a  rare  natural  phenomenon 
that  I  would  be  reluctant  to  see  de- 
stroyed, at  least  until  all  of  the.sc  other 
matters  are  resolved. 

These  problems  are  pointed  oui  m  the 
follo-Aing  passage  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Travis  S.  Roberts,  llie  Regional 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Sport  Fisiieries  and 
Wildlife  to  Col.  Charles  J.  Fiala.  the 
Army  Corps  Distiict  Engineer  in  Louis- 
ville: 

There  are  .  .  .  pr.jjec-t  i..-,iR(:i,  rcliiung  both 
tn  p], inning  defiriencies  and  jj.jieiuial  adverse 
pflect.s  on  other  iiatvual  rc-oiirces  (besides 
ti-sh  and  wildlifej  that  greatly  di.'iturb  \is.  We 
must  now  take  the  opporniiiitv  to  reas.sess 
our  po.sition  on  thi.s  project  and  view  its  con- 
spqueiices.  not  only  irom  'lie  standpoint  of 
li->h  and  wildlile.  but  m  re.-.pect  to  ne->v  re- 
.•-ponsibilities  impc.-ed  bv  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1909.  From  this  .standpoint,  we 
ronrluded  that  the  anthori/ed  plan  lor  the 
Bis  Pine  Reservoir  (dam  site  ou  Big  Pine 
Creek  2  5  mile.s  alxjve  confluence  ol  Wabash 
River)   l^  environment. ;llv  nii.-onnd. 


The  committee  lias  already  reduced 
the  budcet  request  for  this  project,  and  I 
commend  it  for  doing  so.  Tlie  funds  in 
this  bill  for  land  acquisition  for  the  Big 
Pine  are  so  small— S64.000  in  carrv-over 
funds  and  $.50,000  in  new  apiiropria- 
t ions— that  I  do  not  intend  to  trv  to 
amend  the  bill  so  as  to  dek-te  tlicm.But 
I  do  feel  obligated  to  admonish  the  corps 
to  withhold  the  funds  from  what  would 
at  best  be  a  questionable  project,  and 
cotdd  turn  into  a  destructive  and  waste- 
ful project,  until  the  unresolved  matters 
liave  been  answered. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  H.R.  8947,  the  fiscal  year 
1974  Public  Works  Appropriations  bill. 
Tliis  bill  contains  funding  tor  two  im- 
liortant  flood  control  i^iojects  ii  the  met- 
ropolitan Denver  area  whicli  are  urgently 
needed. 

First,  there  is  S7.5  million  for  the  Chat- 
field  Dam  and  Reservoir.  This  funding 
will  allow  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
maintain  a  schedule  which  calls  for  clos- 
vire  of  the  dam  late  this  summer.  Sec- 
ond. $3  million  .s  included  for  the  dam 
on  Bear  Creek.  Most  of  tiiese  funds  will 
be  utilized  for  land  acquisition.  Finallv, 
the  bill  provides  $305. oon  for  general  in- 
vestigations of  future  flood  control  n.-eds 
on  the  South  Platte  River  below  the 
Chatfield  Dam.  These  studies  and  inves- 
tigations will  center  on  tlie  creeks  in  the 
metropolitan  Denver  area  which  iiose  a 
continual  flash  flood  threat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  May.  low-lym-  areas 
along  the  South  Platte  River,  including 
port  ions  of  the  metroiiohtan  Denver  area. 
were   again   caused   .serious   damage   by 


flooding.  In  fact,  all  liirec  coun.ie.-  which 
comprise  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict were  declared  eligible  for  Federal 
disaster  a.ssistance  by  President  Nixcn. 
Had  the  Chr.tfield  and  Bear  Creek  proj- 
ects been  completed  in  May.  it  is  verv 
doubtful  that  tiie  damage  would  have 
been  very  serious. 

In  addition  to  important  flood  control 
projects.  H.R.  8947  also  includes  S162.- 
000  for  fi.scal  year  1974  tor  the  continua- 
tion of  llie  Colorado  Front  Range  feasi- 
bility study.  Tins  project,  scheduled  for 
comiJletion  m  1976.  is  expected  to  show 
way-  of  adding  more  than  100  '  0  acre- 
leet  of  water  to  the  annual  supplies  of 
such  communities  as  Boulder.  Longmont. 
Broomfield.  Louisviiie.  Fort  Collins. 
Greeley.  Loveland,  and  Estes  Park,  I  am" 
suie  that  my  colleagues  who  are  from  tiie 
Southwest  or  who  have  been  there  can 
appreciate  the  vital  importance  such  a 
projects  holds  for  that  area. 

For  all  of  ihe.se  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Appropriation.- 
Committee  for  its  decision  to  provide 
the  funds  necessary  to  keejj  these  im- 
portant projects  on  scliedule.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  H.R.  8947. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  past  several  years.  I  imve  been  work- 
ing with  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  a  public  works  project  which  is  of 
substantial  importance  to  the  city  of 
Clinton.  Iowa.  For  many  years.  Clinton, 
located  ujion  tlie  banks  of  'he  great  Mis- 
sissippi River,  iias  lived  under  the  threat 
ot  annual  flooding  and  high  water.  In 
1961.  tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  approved  a 
flood  control  pro.iect  for  Clinton.  After 
the  tragic  flood  of  1965.  the  urgency  of 
the  pro.ject  was  realized  and  local  sup- 
IKirt  for  the  project  intensified. 

This  bill  appropriates  8300,000  for  the 
Clinton  Flood  Control  project.  The.se 
funds  will  be  u.sed  to  construct  perma- 
nent floodwalls  for  Clinton,  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  Corps  of  Enaineers  that, 
with  the  adoption  of  this  appropriation 
and  the  grantim;  of  neces,sary  rights-oJ- 
way.  construction  could  begin  in  Mav  or 
Juneof  next  year. 

Clinton  was  sjiared  from  severe  Ics.ses 
by  flooding  this  year,  but  this  project 
IS  vitally  needed  to  !)rovide  permanent 
flo.->d  protection.  I  have  been  in  Clinton 
during  periods  of  substantial  floodine 
including  the  19t)5  disaster,  and  I  know 
the  destruction  and  expense  wliicli  these 
recurrent  tragedies  liave  brought  to  in- 
dividual families  and  to  the  entire  city. 
"Iliis  IS  tlie  reason  I  have  been  working 
since  I  came  to  Congress  for  permanent 
Hood  control  protection  for  Clinton  and 
other  area-  \nlncrablc  to  serious  flood 
damaue, 

Al.-o  included  in  this  bill  ate  funds  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  relocating  the 
..mall  boat  harbor  at  Clinton.  The  antic- 
ipated location  and  design  of  the  flood- 
walls  will  make  the  present  harbor  un- 
usable. Tiieieiore.  I  requested  the  Pub- 
lic Woiks  .Apjiropriations  Committee  to 
include  funds  for  a  study  of  a  new  loca- 
tion for  tills  important  reci-eational  fa- 
cility. I  am  plca.-ed  that  the  committee 


rocogni/ed     tiie    .iir-tifii  atiun     for    tlii.- 
project. 
The  funds  aivvopriated  for  :he.-o  two 


prcf-;,  in  this  bill  are  a  sound  invest- 
ment m  the  future.  Reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  flooding  diminishes  the  need  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  disa.-ter 
reiief  programs.  rvTore  importantly,  how- 
ever, ilic  construction  of  permanent 
floodwalls  will  permit  the  people  of  Clin- 
t  Ml.  Iowa,  to  live  without  tlie  annual  fear 
'hat  flooding  may  bring  c:eatii  destruc- 
tion, and  .se-.ere  financial  lo.-.s  to  tiieir 
fine  citv. 

I  uiue  your  supi^ort  for  tliis  bill 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr,  Chairman,  tlie  bill 
belore    us    contains    the   administration 
recommendation  lor  Tocks  Island  con- 
.-"ivation  pro.iect.  The  environmental  and 
economic  improvements  jjiovide  "  by  this 
authoii.'cd  multipurpose  undertaking  are 
urgentlv    needed    by    the   peoplt-   ot   the 
Delaware  Basm  area,  including  the  peo- 
ple  of   the    10th   Congressional   District 
of  New-  Jersey.  I  strongly  urge  adoption 
ot   the  apiiropriations  for  Tock.s  Island. 
Enviroiimrntal    questions    iiave    been 
raised  that  have  delayed  tlie  beginning 
ol  work  cm  this  essential  pro.iect.  and  I 
would  certainly  not  lend  my  support  to 
it  if  these  question.s  were  still  to  be  an- 
sweied.  However,  actions  alieadv  taken 
and  others   underway  fully  a.ssure  that 
the   waters  of  this   particular   reservoir 
will   not   become   polluted,   Specificallv. 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972 
authorizes  Federal  fuiid,s  to  prevent  any 
existing  or  future  sources  oi  pollution  in 
Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  and  on  May  31, 
1073.  each  of  tiie  four  Delaware  Basiij 
State  Governors  and  Secretarv  Morton 
imanimousl.\-  re.solved  to  take  ail  appro- 
miaie  water  pollution  control  action  to 
this  end. 

Other  suggestions  for  environmentallv 
perlectmg  Tocks  Island— brought  up  last 
fall  by  New  Jersey  Governor  Cahill.  after 
new  study  convinced  him  that  this  con- 
servation pro.iect  is  es.-ential  for  our 
Stale— have  either  already  been  adopted, 
or  are  now  being  implemented  in  sub- 
stance. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  imperathe  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction  of  Tocks  Island 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Every  dav  we  delay 
tiie  e.Msting  need  for  it  grows  greater! 
I  urge  tiie  House  to  approve  the  full 
amount  requested  and  already  available 
for  tliis  needed  con.servation  project 

Mr.  HOWARD.   Mr.  Ciiairmaii.  l' ri.se 
in  support  of  the  committee's  bill.  H  R 
8947.  funding  the  lull  appropriation  in- 
quest for  the  Tock.s  Island  con.sei\atioii 
project 

This  jiroject  wa.s  autiionzed  bv  the 
Ce,ngrc.s.s  in  1962  as  a  multipurpo.se  fa- 
cility to  proMde  flood  control  for  the 
maiiistieain  of  the  Delaware  River  a 
needed  new  .source  ol  water  .suppiv  lor 
New  Jersey  and  it^.  sister  States,  lor  the 
generation  of  electric  power,  and  as  a 
siiinificaiu  new  lake  iccreaiion  area 

Land  iicquisition  for  the  ieser\oir  site 
and  its  surrounding  national  recrea- 
iion  area  has  proceeded  ap.ue.  But  last 
June  the  committee  directed  that  con- 
struition  of  liie  dam  be  delayed  pending 
assurance  that  appropriate  water  poilu- 
ton  control  device.-  would  be  pro\ided  to 
.safeguaid  Tocks  LsKind  L.ike. 

As  a  member  of  ilie  Committee  c>ii 
Public  Woiks  uhieii  wrote  the  new  P"cd- 
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eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 18.  1972.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  remind 
the  membership  that  we  placed  in  that 
let;;.-lation  language  which  specifically 
addre.^,ses  itself  to  any  pollution  problem 
which  mit'ht  arise  with  re.'ipect  to  the 
Tucks  Island  reservoir.  Moreover,  this 
art  authorizes  tlie  Federal  Government 
to  pay  75  percent  of  the  co.^t  of  any  pol- 
lution control  facilities  which  mifzlit  be 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  Tocks 
Island  reservoir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lately  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  public  eneii^'y  crisis.  As 
chairman  of  our  new  Subcommittee  on 
Enei'-y  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  assure  you  we.  indeed,  do  }";a\e 
energy  problems  in  the  Delaware  Basin 
area,  as  elsewhere.  Although  generation 
of  electric  power  was  not  a  primary  bene- 
fit v.hen  the  Tocks  Island  iJroject  was 
authorized.  Congress  subsequently 
amended  its  authorization  act  to  enable 
an  applicant  to  apply  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  the  licensing  of  an 
underground  hydroelectric  pumped  stor- 
age installation  at  Tocks  I.sland  Dam.  If 
and  when  approved,  this  new  under- 
ground installa'ion  will  venerate  1.300 
me'.;awatts  of  needed  hydroelectric  power 
whi'-h  will  be  available  to  the  Xortlieasl 
power  urid  at  times  of  peak  public  usase. 
Appropriate  .'statutory  aiid  olirer  steps 
ha\c  been  taken  to  safeguard  the  scenic 
attributes  of  the  project  area  so  this 
hydroelectric  facility  will  not  detract 
from  th.e  recreation  potential  of  the  res- 
ervoir lake  and  surrounding  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerelv  believe  the 
time  has  conie  to  mo\e  this  pi-ojcct  for- 
v.ard.  I  theiWore  urge  that  the  House 
approve  the  S3  ivullion  in  carryover  funds 
and  the  Sol  mulxn  appropriation  re- 
c;ue>ted  by  the  artininistration  for  tlio 
Tocks  Islandc©«nM'V;'tion  project. 

Our  dK^thigui-lU'd  colleat;ue.  the 
gentlenyui  from  New  Jersey  iP'f.ank 
Thomi'!^oni  has  asked  that  I  as.<;ociate 
lum  with  my  remarks.  He  is  presently 
returnipg  from  the  International  Labor 
Oiganipition  Conference  m  Geneva, 
v.hcre  ,  he  ha';  been  representing  the 
House /as  a  con'.re.'^sional  adviser. 

Mr.  iSTARK.  Mr.  Cliairman.  Members 
of  Congress  are  becoming  increa.-ingly 
av.ar^  of  the  need  for  a  rca^sessmeni  of 
enerf^y  consumption  in  thi'--  country.  The 
fuel  f-hortage  of  hist  winter  and  the  gas 
shortage  of  this  summer  are  but  two  in- 
dica/tions  that  there  is  indeed  an  energy 
cri-j-is. 

t)v.  Paul  E.  Gray,  chanceUor  of  MIT 
and  one  of  our  most  eminent  .scientists, 
delivered  a  statement  on  the  energy 
problem  several  months  ago  that  is  par- 
ticularly comprehensive  and  enlighten- 
ing. I  would  like  to  paraphrase  his  re- 
marks h.ere.  f.s  they  reflect  my  ov.-n  view 
of  the  massive  problems  at  hand. 

Present  energy  consumption  in  this 
Nition  is  prodigious.  Eneruy  sales  con- 
stiture  apiiroximatcly  10  percent  of  the 
GNP.  The  per  capita  rate  of  con.sumiJtion 
IS  10  kilowatts  or  13  horsepower  hourly. 
In  other  terms,  each  US.  rc-ident  uses 
for  pergonal  needs  in  licJit.  heat,  and 
transportation  and  in  the  provisions  of 
ser'.ices  we  depend  on.  cnercy  totaling 
80  times  the  average  daily  caloric  In- 
put. This  is  markedly  more  than  con- 
sumption   m    any    other    country.    The 


United  States,  with  6  percent  of  the 
world  population,  consumes  35  percent 
of  the  enercy  used  throughout  the  world. 

This  rate  of  consumption  is  not  merely 
a  reflection  of  our  level  of  indu'>trializa- 
tion  in  all  sectors  of  our  economy.  In 
addition,  it  is  the  most  conclusive  indica- 
tion of  the  American  habit  of  luxury 
items.  We  drive  larger  cars  that  consume 
more  gas  than  any  other  i^eople;  we  are 
accustomed  to  central  heating  and  air 
conditioning:  and  we  have  a  national 
love  for  TV.  dishwashers  and  wa-hing 
machines.  Every  home  that  can  afford 
such  appliances  possesses  them. 

In  the  last  century  the  u«e  of  energy  in 
the  United  States  has  doubled,  on  tne 
average,  every  22  years.  The  rate  of 
energy  use  today  grows  at  4  3  percent 
ar.nually.  or.  it  doubles  in  16  years.  Wln^n 
furtiier  broken  down,  it  appears  tiiat 
electricity  consumption  is  growing  near- 
Iv  twice  as  fat — at  a  rate  of  10  percent 
lier  year,  or  a  doubling  time  of  7  years. 

Certain  ecological  standards,  such  as 
those  for  automotive  emissions,  tend  to 
increase  the  rate  of  growth  of  consump- 
tion. For  example,  the  cost  of  reinoval  of 
lead  from  gasoline  equals  a  12  percent 
increa.se  in  gasoline  u.se  for  the  same 
Ijov.er  output.  Reduction  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  other  exhaust  to  meet  the 
1975  standards  will  also  be  accompanied 
by  a  26-30  percent  increase  in  gas  con- 
.sumption.  The  day  of  the  6  mile  per  gal- 
lon automobile  is  no  longer  in  the  dis- 
tant future. 

Similar  growth  rates  can  be  cited  for 
the  air  conditioning  in  private  homes,  in 
indust'-y  and  in  transportation. 

It  must  be  noted  that  energy  consump- 
tion and  growth  of  the  economy  are 
closely  related  factors.  A  book  entitled 
"Energy  in  the  World  Economy"  by 
Darmstadter.  Teitelbaum  and  Polach. 
documents  the  interdependence.  This 
universal  relationship,  found  in  coun- 
tries as  diverse  as  the  United  States  and 
Thailand,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
economic  growth  is  inevitably  depen.d- 
ent  on  energy  supply. 

However,  data  leads  us  to  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  our  reserves  are 
dwindling.  If  the  demand  for  ener;iy 
continues  to  grow  at  its  historic  rate  we 
will  exhaust  our  fossil  fuel  reserves, 
proven  and  anticipated,  in  le.ss  than  a 
century,  and  possibly  in  50  years.  Such 
an  accomplishment  will  mean  that  we 
will  have  used  up  in  less  than  200  years 
a  resource  that  was  made  over  hundreds 
of  millions  of  .years. 

We  do  have  several  alternatives.  The 
first  choice,  and  perhaps  the  least  wise, 
v.ill  be  to  turn  inci'easingly  to  foreign 
sources  of  energy — Mideast  oil  or  Rus- 
sian liquified  gas.  There  are  large  re- 
serves in  this  areas  but  such  dependence 
would  be  a  blow  to  our  diplomatic  in- 
tegrity. And  the  strain  on  our  balance  of 
payments  would  have  serious  ramifica- 
tions to  the  world  econorriy. 

A  second  course  of  action  is  the  devel- 
opment of  alternative  non-fo.ssil-fuel 
energy  .sources.  Solar  energy,  geother- 
mal  energy,  and  nuclear  energy  are  some 
possibilities. 

Solar  energy  is  in  abundant  .supjily, 
but  the  capital  costs  as.sociated  with 
conversion  to  a  more  useful  form  are 
prohibitive.  The  matter  of  energy-  storage 
al.-^o  presents  many  problems. 


Similar  objections  are  raised  about 
geothermal  energj- — that  energy  asso- 
ciated with  the  hot.  radioactive  core  of 
the  earth.  We  are  still  many  years  away 
from  an  accurate  assessment  of  costs 
and  impacts  of  its  use  on  large  scale. 

Nuclear  energy  is.  of  course,  our  pri- 
mary non-fossil-fuel  energy  resource  for 
the  future.  The  breeder  reactor,  using  the 
relatively  inexpensive  isotope  of  uranium 
as  a  fuel,  can  provide  an  unlimited  supply 
of  energy.  However  these  are  still  prob- 
lems associated  with  nuclear  power- 
plant<:.  For  example,  such  plants  emit 
small  amounts  of  ionizing  radiation  into 
th"  environment.  The  risk  associated 
with  thi-.  emission  is  still  undetermined. 
Tjie  iws.ibilitv  of  an  accident  cannot  be 
dismissed  and  memories  of  Hiro.shima 
and  Nagasaki  still  linger.  And  nuclear 
fission  pfnerates  poisonous  radioactive 
waste  that  is  long-lived  and  potent.  We 
h.'^.vc  not  yet  adequately  prepared  for  the 
management  of  this  waste. 

These  problems  can  undoubtedly  be 
solved,  but  it  is  difficult  to  predict  how  far 
in  the  future  such  resolution  is.  Thus, 
fusion  iiower.  while  still  a  feasible  long- 
ronee  alternative,  will  not  be  a  factor  in 
meeting  our  energy  api)etite  thi-^:  ccntur.v. 

Clearly  the  most  viable  cour.se  of 
action  involves  reducing  the  rate  of 
growth  of  energy  demand.  It  would 
reduce  future  demand  for  energj'  and 
would  buy  us  valuable  time  to  develop 
non-fossil-fuel  alternatives.  This  is  not 
an  impo.-.'.ible  proposition.  Full  insulation 
of  homes,  and  proper  siting,  could  reduce 
home  heating  and  air  conditioninc 
energy  demand  by  30  percent.  Smaller 
automobiles  and  efficient  mass  transit 
systems  would  result  in  tremendous  gaso- 
line savings.  Home  ai)pliances  could  be 
manufactured  with  energy  utilization  as 
a  prime  consideration.  Many  industrial 
processes  could  be  redesigned.  For  ex- 
amjjle.  Alcoa  has  a  new  jn-ocess  for  smelt- 
ing aluminum  that  requires  40  percent 
less  energy.  Adoption  of  this  process  by 
the  aluminum  refinincr  indu.-try  could 
have  a  significant  effect  in  reducing 
eneru'y  consumption.  Finally,  office  build- 
ing designs  could  be  altered  so  that  the 
dependence  on  energy  for  comfortable 
air  is  not  .so  preat.  Tremendous  economies 
are  feasible  in  all  areas  of  our  society. 

For  the  present,  it  seems  unavoidable 
tliat  energy  con.servation  will  become 
imperative.  Market  forces  will  require  it. 
As  energy  becomes  a  more  precious  re- 
source, rapidly  rising  costs  will  cause  all 
of  us  to  be  much  more  frugal  with  it. 

Our  rcsijon.-e  to  this  energy  crisis  must 
be  miiitiplc:  We  must  consume  energy 
more  carefully.  We  must  develop  alterna- 
tives to  fossil  fuels.  Most  important,  we 
must  develop  a  national  structure  to  deal 
with  the  complex  problem  of  energy  in 
an  integrated  fashion.  We  must  learn 
to  plan  more  than  a  century  ahead.  At 
present  there  is  no  clear  level  of  respon- 
sibility for  exploring  energy  alternatives, 
let  alone  for  developing  policy.  Concern 
at  the  Federal  level  is  fragmented  and 
the  power  industry  has  shrugged  off  any 
I'esponsibility. 

We  must  be  hopeful  that  the  heat  of 
the  debate,  growing  more  powerful  each 
day  between  the  factions  concerned  with 
energy,  will  yield  fruitful  plans  for  con- 
fronting the  crisis  liead-on.  A  rational, 
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comprehensive  and  viable  energy  poli(  y, 
emanating  from  the  national  level,  is 
imperative. 

i\Ir.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclcunation.  during  its  hearings 
before  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
of  the  Hou.-.e  Appropiiations  Committee, 
sought  addilion.ll  appropriation.s  of  $17.- 
000.000  for  work  on  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit  in  North  Dakota,  a  part  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Mi-souri  Basin  iJrogram.  This 
is  an  increase  m  obligation  programs  for 
this  project  from  $17  million  in  fisci.l 
year  lft73  to  S19.540.000  in  fi.scal  year 
1974.  This  construction  is  for  the  pro,icct 
authorized  by  PuIjHc  Law  89-108  enacted 
in  August  1965.  In  the  original  law,  an 
authorization  of  S207  million  was  pro- 
vided. Today,  the  total  Federal  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $340  million,  Some 
$76  million  has  already  been  allotted — 
another  $259  milli:)n  will  be  required  to 
com!)lete  the  project.  In  other  words,  the 
project  is  between  15  to  20  percent  com- 
l)leted — and  tliere  has  been  a  co.^t  over- 
run of  about  60  percent.  One  can  onK- 
gue.ss  at  what  will  be  the  final  cost  of  th.e 
IJroiect  ar.d  the  final  percent  of  cost 
overrun. 

If  this  was  a  justifiable  project,  I  v.  cukl 
not  object  If  benefits  had  increased  as 
well  as  costs,  then  thcie  would  be  little 
to  complain  about. 

But  the  justification  for  this  project 
h.is  alwav.-;  been  questionable — and  the 
further  the  bureau  proceeds,  the  more  it 
find.^  that  its  plantied  and  calculated  ben- 
efits are  turning  into  di.vis'.rous  and  un- 
foreseen costs. 

In  the  budget  justification  provided  bv 
th.e  bureau  this  year,  costs  attributable  to 
irrigation  for  the  Garrison  project  were 
estimated  for  fiscal  ye.ir  1974  at  S305.4 
million— an  increase  of  $25,6  million  over 
the  estimate  for  fiscal  .vear  1973. 

Does  this  area  of  the  country  in  North 
and  South  D.ikota  need  irrigation?  The 
fact  is.  as  the  North  Dakota  chapter  of 
the  Wildlife  Society  hns  pointed  out: 

Under  the  project  2oO.0(i0  acres  are  to  be 
Irrigaicd  to  iiurrii.se  agriciiliural  procliictiou 
in  a  Stale  where  in  litTO  over  4  million  acres 
were  idled  to  reduce  crop  production. 

Furthermore,  the  250.000  acres  to  be 
irrigated  re.^resents  less  than  0.6  per- 
cent of  the  42  million  acies  of  agricul- 
tural land  in  North  Dakota.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  justify  how  irrigation  of  0.6  per- 
cent of  the  State's  agricultural  land, 
which  has  a  direct  impact  on  le.ss  than  3 
percent  of  the  poi)uIation  of  North 
Dakota,  will  result  in  the  stabilization  of 
the  State's  agriculliiii;]  i)roduct!Oi!.  econ- 
omy, and  poiiulation. 

The  19  North  Diikola  counties  in  th^ 
project  area  and  tlic  two  South  Dakota 
counties  already  produce  a  bountiful  ag- 
ricultural harvest  thiou.;:h  dry  farmina 
methods. 

According  to  the  1969  census  of  agri- 
culture the  average  sii-e  of  the  farms 
in  the  21  counties  was  831.4  acres,  with 
96.7  percent  of  the  total  area  utilized 
for  farmiim  Some  63.5  iiercent  of  the 
farmers  have  farms  with  over  500  or  more 
acres:  a  shocking  figure  considering  the 
bureau  of  reclamation  prohibits  the  u.se 
of  irrigation  water  on  husband-wife 
farms  of  more  than  320  acres.  In  short, 
the  tirea  is  heavily  farmed.  It  is  not  a 


di.>ert  waiting  to  be  turned  into  an 
oa-i-;  by  the  Bureau's  S.vstem  of  Canals. 
In  fact,  the  size  of  many  of  the  farms 
in  the  area  creates  a  problem  in  light  of 
the  bureau's  original  1902  purpose  and 
law.  The  bureau  was  cstab'ishcd  to  help 
settle  farmers  on  homesteads  out  west. 
The  goal  was  the  creation  of  a  lar  e  num- 
ber of  small  family  farms.  To  obtain  that 
goal,  a  .single  person  wa.5  entitled  to  bu- 
reau irrigated  water  on  only  IGO  acres  of 
Ijropcrty;  a  couple  was  cli;;!bli>  for  irriga- 
tion on  wi  to  320  acres  of  land. 

Now  this  law  has  freqitently  been  ig- 
nored. Last  November  the  Gen-^rn!  Ac- 
counting Office  examined  the  160-acre 
limitation  and  the  way  the  Bureau  was 
enforcing  it  in  the  Central  Va'lcy  i^rojcct 
of  California.  According  to  the  G.'^O  re- 
port, in  the  seven  irii/ation  distrcts  of 
the  Central  Valley^proiect  of  Crlifornia 
which  were  studied,  "71.645  of  the  502.- 
499  acres  'receiving  irrigation  benefits >. 
or  about  14  lerccnt.  were  owned  or  leased 
hv  the  .seven  large,  t  farm  operntors. 
Th.eir  farms  ranged  from  1.774  to  -10,404 
acres." 

Now  perhaps  it  is  time  tlial  we  changed 
the  160-acre  hmitatio  no  n.- ubsidized  ir- 
rigated land.  I  personally  dottbt  that  one 
could  received  an  adequate  return  on  in- 
vestment on  a  Midwest  farm,  growing 
■■rain,  if  your  landholding  was  limited 
to  160  acres. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Bureau 
IS  goirm  to  er.forcc  tlic  acrca_e  limita- 
tion laws,  then  many  farmers  m  the  area 
will  only  partially  benefit  or  will  even 
have  to  divest  their  jiroijerty. 

I  have  checked  with  the  Department 
of  ATii-ulture  and  they  have  provided 
me  with  county-by-county  totals  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con.serva- 
tion Service's  producer  pavments — ex- 
cluding loans — which  were  made  in  cal- 
endar year  1972. 

In  North  Dakota,  in  19  counties,  some 
29.182  payees  received  .S80.870.000  or 
about  S2,780  per  payee.  In  tiie  two  South 
Dakota  counties.  3.147  payees  received 
about  $7,9  million — about  82,600  ;ier 
payee.  Crops  presently  grovn  in  the  aiea 
include  wheal,  feed  grains,  alfalfa,  and 
corn  for  silage.  Under  irrigation,  in- 
creased production  of  feed  grains,  for- 
ages. ])otatoes.  and  sugar  beets  are  likely, 
the  conclusion  of  my  speech  the  table 
crops  will  be  eligible  for  jn-ice  suijports. 
I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  REconn  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  si>eech  the  table 
of  statistics  I  have  comiiiled  concerning 
the  characteristics  of  the  coiuities  which 
v!!I  be  iiarticii)ating  in  the  garrison  di- 
v.-ision  unit  irrigation  jjro.oram. 

I  do  not  know  iiovv  much  of  the  fu- 
taiv  agricultural  crop  subsidy  payments 
in  the  area  will  go  to  farms  receiving 
stib.Mdizing  irrigation  waters  from  the 
bureau.  It  will  take  a  detailed,  on-site  in- 
ve-tigation  to  determine  this  data.  But 
tlii.s  is  certainly  somethii-ig  wc  sh.ould 
d.''terminc  befoie  we  provide  any  more 
monumental  irrigation  projects. 

It  is  clear  that,  not  only  is  the  area 
heavily  farmed  already,  not  only  are 
there  a  number  of  large  farm  hokiiims. 
but  the  area  luoduces  so  much  food  that 
It  has  to  participate  in  the  farm  price 
sujiport  and  stabilization  programs. 
If  the  land  is  irrigated   through  ex- 


parisicn  of  the  garrison  diieioion  proj- 
ect, apparently  this  will  result  in  more 
intensive  fanning.  More  intensive  farm- 
ing will  lead  to  niore  production— more 
production  will  decrea.^e  the  inice  oi 
similar  products  for  farmer.s  through- 
out the  en.tire  nation— and  this  will 
mean  that  the  taxpa.vcrs  v.ill  have  to 
1  rovide  mere  in  the  way  of  slabih.-aliDu 
l^ayniL'nt.s. 

This  problem  is  confirmed  by  the  rc- 
\ir:w  draft  of  tlic  '  i-roposcd  report  of  Ihj 
Nrtioml  Water  Commission"  which  wur, 
first  relcr.sed  last  November.  Tliat  r:- 
l)ort  -stated  on  page  5-54: 

N'ot  oij'.y  must  the  taxpayer  pay  a  l:Tt;e 
Pinion  of  the  cost.s  of  brii-ij^'ng  new  land 
into  production.  b<it  he  mv^^t  al.-o  p.-.y  tcr 
fpnn  price  .support  propriim.s.  the  c^s'^s  r  f 
wiiich  t'o  up  ns  farm  production  of  support- 
ed crop.s  Increases.  It  has  been  estimated 
liiat  in  the  period  ls>44  64.  somelhing  be- 
tween .$83  miihon  and  $179  miUion  in  ini- 
uual  payniEUls  to  larniers  under  Federal 
F.irni  price  snpprrt  programs  cm  be  airectly 
a'.inbuted  to  in-.Teuied  production  frc<m  rec- 
lamation la:!ds. 

It  is  a  vicious  circle — and  the  taxpay- 
er is  caught  in  the  middle  The  more  the 
taxpayer  i^ays  for  irrigation  jirojecis  to 
create  more  farmland,  the  more  he  ha.> 
to  pay  10  farmers  to  provide  them  witn 
a  decent  price  for  their  products. 

The  need  for  expansion  or  coniinua- 
lioii  of  these  fantastically  costly  bureau 
l)rojects  is  h.igiily  questionable.  Again.  a> 
the  review  draft  of  the  "Water  Commis- 
sion Report"  stated  last  November — and 
reaffirmed  in  its  final  report  issued  2 
weL'>ks  ago: 

There  is  adequate  productive  capacity  J:i 
'he  N.ilion's  agriculture  to  meet  lood  and 
fiber  demand  muier  various  alternative  lu- 
lures  at  least  until  the  year  200i'.  Tltere  con- 
sequently i.i  no  need  in  the  next  30  years 
f.  r  IVcleniUy  subsidized  water  resource  re- 
velopnieni  pr.igrams  to  increase  the  agricul- 
uir.^1  land  ba.se  of  the  country 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point  that 
it  would  be  interesting  to  try  to  deter- 
mine how  many  farmers  in  other  part> 
of  tlie  country— especially  in  the  south- 
ern cotton  lands — have  been  driven  ofT 
their  lands  and  into  the  cities  becau.so 
of  subsidized  competition  from  larce.  ir- 
rigated agribusiness  Jarms  supported  b;.- 
the  Btiieau  of  Reclamation  Again,  quot- 
ing from  the  'review  draft  "  of  the  \no- 
po.sed  report  of  the  National  Water  Coni- 
mi.ssion"  on  pa'.;e  5-54  there  is  a  footnote 
re.'crence  to  a  book  by  Howe  and  Easier 
entitled.  Tnterbasin  Translers  of  Water" 
in  which  the  authors  estimate  that — 

The  3  :?  million  pcros  of  additional  irri- 
gated cropland  developed  by  tlie  bureau  i:j 
llie  period  1H44-1964  di.-pluced  Irom  5  lo 
IH  nnilion  acres  elsewhere  in  the  coimtrv 
Tlu.s  aniQunts  to  something-  be:ueen  8  aim 
20  percent  of  the  CG  million-acre  decli'ie  :.". 
harvested  cropland  in  ihe  20-year  pern  id 

It  is  because  of  federally  subsidized 
projects  such  as  the  Garii.son  diversion 
unit  that  causes  the  fainiers  from  my 
State— a  State  of  fertile  soil  and  good 
climate — to  come  to  me  complaining  of 
low  farm  prices.  Bccau.se  of  these  Fed- 
eral sub.sidies  there  seems  to  be  no  profit 
in  farming,  causing  young  men  and 
women  to  leave  the  farms  for  the  cities. 
Driving  through  Ohio — or  for  that  mat- 
ter .such  of  the  .surrounding  Maryland 
and  Vu'^inia  cotmlryside— >ou  can  ^ce 
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thousand?  upon  thousands  of  ai-rcs  of 
farm  land  unused  and  abandoned.  Tiicse 
farms  and  their  economies  have  been  de- 
siroyed  by  competition  from  subsidized 
urination  projects  which  have  opened 
i;.i  new  lands — and  dri'.-en  the  old  lands 
vv.\  vl  production, 

fIH(   r   <■!    THE   G\RRI-i>N    PIVVR.'-irN    (NIT    C  N' 
in:     ir.DIVIDI'AL    r\RMFR 

The  Garrison  project  is  now  oijposcd 
by  the  31.000-membcr  North  DakoUi 
raruicrs  Union,  the  NFO.  and  the  North 
E.ikota  Wildlife  Federation— the  State's 
larpc.'-t  conservation  iriiani/ation. 

If  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  do 
not  want  thi.s  jjroject.  v. ho  doc.>? 

It  IS  interestini;  to  note  that  if  tiie  in- 
dividual farmer  invested  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  tlie  per-acre  costs  of  sub- 
sidized irripation  pro\  ided  by  the  project 
into  expanding  and  improvins  his  dry- 
land operations,  his  return  would  be 
larger  than  if  his  money  v.as  used  for 
n-:iL'at;on. 

Wh.at  is  the  pcr-farni  cost  of  this  ir- 
ri'-:ation  project?  Assuming  that  all 
21,000  farms  :n  the  21  counties  receive  ir- 
riL:ation  water,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
S340  million — allowing  for  no  more  cost 
o\erruns — then  the  irrigation  investment 
per  farm  would  be  516.000.  A  fantastic 
cost  for  farms  that  are  already  produc- 
ing an  abundance  of  food. 

FI-^H    .AND     WIIDMFF     ETNTrir.S 

In  the  area  of  fish  and  v. ildlife  fa- 
cilities, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  seeks 
an  increa,se  in  cost  allocations  from  S29.8 
n-.illion  in  fiiscal  1973  to  S32,3  million  in 
fi.-cal  year  1974.  The  increa.sed  funding 
o'.er  the  life  of  the  project  is  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  lakes  and  ponds  to  offset 
the  less  to  waterfowl  habitat  result inc; 
from  irrisation  de\elopm.ent  ar.d  ;l-.e 
drainin?  of  wetlands. 

This  request  points  cut  one  of  the 
unavoidable  adver,-e  effects  of  the  project 
Not  only  will  26.311  to  39.533  acies  of 
natural  wet  prairie  wetlands  be  destro:- ed 
by  the  project  but  34,000  acres  of  existing 
wetlands  and  22.07.5  acres  of  new  wet- 
lands will  be  adversely  affected  from  the 
introduction  of  rough  fish  species  and  the 
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degradation  of  water  quality  throughout 
the  area. 

Ml-NCIPAL    AND    INDl'STRIAL     WATER    t'SE 

The  Bureau  is  increasing  its  estimated 
project  costs  in  the  area  of  municipal  and 
nidustrial  water  supply  from  $17,5  mil- 
lion to  18.9  million.  It  is  al.so  asking  for 
58.000  for  a  new  study  of  supplyms 
water  to  local  communities.  This  request 
has  been  submitted  despite  the  fad  that 
the  major  commiuiity  in  the  area  h;  s 
just  discovered  a  natural  ground  supply 
of  water  estimated  to  last  for  a  minimum 
of  50  years. 

There  is  one  other  disturbing  aspect 
about  the  Garrison  project  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  points  which  have  been 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
In  .he  committee's  hearing  record,  in 
volume  3,  there  is  a  statement  on 
page  216  of  a  po.ssible  future  investiga- 
tion program  for  the  Garrison  division. 

This  investigation  is  part  of  an  effort 
to  determine; 

The  e.xtenc  and  location  of  the  initial 
250.000  acre  stage  of  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit,  The  studies  niay  result  in  recommeii- 
dn'ioiis  for  study  of  future  .stages  of  the 
1.007.000  acre.s. 

A  total  of  1.700.000  acres  of  arable  land 
has  been  delineated.  This  land  woi:ld  form 
the  backbone  for  selection  of  about  757.000 
acres   as   potential   additions   to   the   unit. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  project  will  con- 
tinue to  mushroom  ever  bigger  and 
bigger. 

It  was  originally  scheduled  to  .serve  a 
quarter  million  acres  for  about  S200  mil- 
lion. That  cost  has  now  doubled  with 
only  15-20  percent  of  the  construction 
work  comi.ilcted. 

If  the  project  is  expanded  to  serve  a 
million  acres,  then  it  is  probable  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  expanded  project  would 
run  between  SI. 6  billion  and  $2  billion. 

It  is  time  that  this  madnes  be  stopped. 

\Vi:-,T   PFRCrNTAOr   OF   ErRFAr   OF   REri..\MATIf^iN' 
BENEFITS  ACCRl'E  TO  EXPORTERS? 

I  have  another  objection  to  aspects  of 
Bureau  projects.  Several  weeks  ago,  when 
wc  considered  the  Agriculture  Dejnirt- 
inent  appropriation  bill.  I  indicated  my 
displeasure    with    current    agricultural 

CULTURAL  STABUIZATIOn  ATJD  CO'ISERVATIQ-J  SCRVlCE  PRGOUCfR  PAY',U:iTS  EXCLUDI'.G  LOA-;s  FOR  CALtUDAR  YEA 
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policies  under  which  the  Nation  was  ex- 
porting agricultural  products  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  wa.s  creating  food  short- 
ages and  high  prices  for  the  American 
people.  While  agricultural  exports  to- 
taled .Sll  billion  last  year,  these  exports, 
including  sharp  increases  in  wheat  an.d 
.soybean  sales,  have  rai.sed  prices  to  the 
American  consumers  by  $24  billion — 
more  than  double  the  dollar  value  ol  the 
exports. 

Subsidies,  incentives,  and  land  im- 
provements may  deserve  taxpayer  sup- 
liort.  But  in  my  judgment,  subsidies,  in- 
centives, and  1,1  nd  improvements  make 
sense  only  when  they  are  designed  to  pro- 
\:rie  food  and  fiber  for  the  American 
market.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  should  be  taxed  to  pay  for 
subsidies,  land  improvement,  and  pay- 
ment to  create  products  for  export.  Let 
the  producers  for  export  risk  their  own 
capital  and  develop  their  own  land. 

IS    THEiiE    A    FFNFFIT    TO    THE    NATION'    IM 
INCREASED    REViNfE-' 

Finally,  to  a  great  extent,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratios  of  these  projects  can  be 
measured  by  the  increased  revenue  re- 
flected in  Federal  income  taxes.  While 
data  are  not  available  for  specific  irri'-'a- 
tion  districts,  the  Federal  income  tax 
payments  of  American  agriculture  are 
shockingly  iov.', 

Accordiir-T  to  c-timates  provided  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  it  is  estimated  that  for  cal- 
endar year  1970,  proprietorship.  jDartner- 
shijD,  and  corporate  businesses  cnga.ued  m 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  and 
showing  a  net  profit  had  an  income  tax 
liability  of  .$1.6  billion.  Within  this  figure 
businesses  classified  as  "farms"  had  an 
income  liability  of  1.4  billion  and  the 
corporate  .share  of  the.se  estimates  of  in- 
come tax  liability  was  approximately 
Sino  million.  These  figures  are  so  Iov,— 
even  after  71  years  of  Bureau  activity— 
that  they  would  indicate  to  me  that  the 
Bureau  has  generally  failed  in  its  effort 
to  imjirove  the  income  of  American 
farmers.  It  is  time  that  this  entire  pro- 
gram be  reexamined  and  ree\aluatcd. 

A  table  follows : 


County 


PcopotliOfi  in 
larms(i.ciccul) 


Poyees 


Payni'Mil 


Average  size  of 
farm  in  acres 


number  of 
fainis 


Nc'th  Dsliota: 
Benson 
BC'inesu 
Burleigh  . 

OicWey 

('!•!/     .  . 

f-.'.ier 

I »  Moure 

McHenry 

W^LMn 

Nel'-in 

Ri»ni5e/  .. 

Ran'.OTl  . 
Rp'Willi!      . 

ft.cWand.. 
liiicn'  .. 
Sh-.L-ian.  . 
'.'u'vtin. . 
Asr'f  .  . 
Wer, 


93  7 

99.; 

98.5 


9S 
10? 

95 

99. 

94 

95. 
Ki.O 

91.0 
101 

93 

9? 

98. 

91 

93 


99  8 


Tf-ai 
f/af.'  >i(  . 


1  y.'it. 


1:U\ 

Ci.itiil  rtlal. 


99  7 
9^  1 


19rf! 


1.531 

2,336 
1,IR5 
1,IS9 

6ri4 

6^? 
1.131 
\.W'.f, 
2.  S3;) 
!  3!? 
l.«5 
1. 1)61 
1.310 
?.336 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  mv  tnn''. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.-: 

iriLi:  I-.-MOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION" 
OptR.MiKG  E.xi'ir.sts 
Fur  necesf;ary  operating  expenses  cf  the 
Coninil-sion  in  c;irr\  uiy  out  tlie  purpo.^e,-  uf 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
including  tlie  employment  of  nlicns:  serv- 
ices .-iutiiori^ed  bv  5  i'  SC.  3109;  hire,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  aircraft;  publica- 
tion and  dls.^eminaiion  of  aionnc  infornia- 
tion:  purchase,  repair  and  cleaning  of  imi- 
fonns;  ol'icial  enterlanunent  c.-;penses  (noi 
to  exceed  430.000):  rc'iinbui.-.ciiieia  of  tlie 
General  Service'^  Aciaiiniiiii-ation  lor  .seeuriiv 
guard  beivices:  hire  of  pa^.sengcr  motor  vehi- 
cles; $1.676, 5G3.0UO  and  any  money.-  (excepi 
sums  received  from  dispr.f.al  of  property 
under  the  .^tomir  Enei'ey  Conimuniiy  Act  of 
1055.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2301))  received 
by  the  Commi.s.sion,  nolv.ith.-tandmg  tlie  pro- 
visions of  section  3G17  of  the  RcvL-,ed  Suituic- 
(31  U.SC.  484),  to  remain  available  vnuil 
expended:  Vrondcd.  Thai  of  tucli  amount 
■SI 00.000  may  be  expended  for  objects  of  a 
confidential  nature  and  in  any  .sucii  case  tiie 
certificate  of  the  C'omtnis-ion  a^  t  ;>  the 
amotmt  of  The  expenditure  and  that  it  i.-j 
deemed  inad\isabie  to  specifv  tiie  nature 
thereof  :->hall  be  deemed  a  suincient  vouchf  r 
for  tlie  sum  tliereiu  expressed  to  have  been 
expended;  Proi  idcd  furtln'r.  That  from  thi.- 
appropriation  traiisfers  of  .sums  may  lie  made 
to  otlier  agencies  of  the  Govennnent  for  the 
perfonnaiice  of  the  work  for  which  this  ap- 
propriation Ls  made,  and  in  sucli  ca.ses  the 
sums  so  transferred  may  be  merged  wUli  tlic 
ajjpropriation  to  whii-li  iransferred, 

.^?.IE;.^•D^I^:^T  OFFrr.F.i)  .hy   mr    ront  m  i.j 
OF    uvi>.mim; 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  W.vomm.g  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  M--  RoN(.m((i  <,; 
Wvoming;  Pace  2  hue  21  strike  out  ■■*1.- 
67G,5(j3,000"  and  in.^ert  in  lieu  thercol 
■■sl.f!72,7G3.00i)'\ 

Mr,  RONCALIO  ol  Wyoming.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  would  like  my  colleagf.es  to 
note  that  this  is  not  a  sudden  last  min- 
ute attemiJt  to  revise  the  will  of  the 
House,  but  it  is  the  product  of  repeated 
attempts  to  bring  to  the  attention  ol 
Members  what  we  are  dealing  v.uth  in 
regard  to  Plow.sharc  and  why  this  i)ro- 
gram  nuist  be  abandoned. 

The  intent  of  my  amendment  i.-  to 
Ciiminate  funds  for  the  continuance  ol 
Plov.share's  nuclear  stimulation  of  na- 
tural gas.  A  year  ago,  after  months  ol 
study.  I  offered  a  similar  ainondment 
intended  to  delete  funding  for  Plow- 
share in  the  approprialion.s  bill.  Now 
after  concentrated  research,  discussions. 
luid  study  of  alternatives,  I  again  offer 
an  atnendment  with  even  stronger  per- 
.sonal  convictions.  I  .-ubinitted  tr.-limon.'. 
to  the  Public  Woiks-AEC  Ap.oropria- 
lions  Subcommittee  detailing  objection.- 
lo  nuclear  stimulation  and  requested 
tha.l  fund.^  not  be  aijproiM'iuteu  for  this 
effort  As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  worked  to 
ha\e  the  program  shelved  tliere  during 
tonsideration  of  AEC  auth.on,!atian.  Fi- 
nally, on  Monday  of  thi.s  week,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion  bill    to    rcino\e   fund.>    lor    mu'ear 


stimulation  from  Plowshare  and  tran.^- 
fer  such  authorization  amounts  to  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  research. 

My  amendment  today  would  simiily 
delete  such  funds,  but  I  would  hope  that 
they  could  be  made  available  for  use  in 
th.e  needed  :irea  of  geoth.ermal  energy 
research  and  development. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  S3. 8  million 
which  is  proi)osed  for  use  by  the  AEC 
for  its  iirogr.tm  of  nuclear  stimulation 
of  natural  gas  trapped  in  deep,  tight,  for- 
mations in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  I 
contend  that  this  is  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture and  that  it  would  do  far  more  to 
relie\e  our  energy  dilemma  if  it  were 
made  available  for  use  in  the  area  of 
geothermal  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

I  am  by  no  meaiis  oi)po^cd  to  going 
pftcr  this  gas  There  are  economically 
feasible  alternatives  which  can  be  devel- 
oped for  freeing  and  extriclmg  it.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  aiiproprntion.  passed 
by  this  body  yesterday,  included  S.5i)0  000 
for  leseareh  on  just  this  effort.  The  AEC 
aii):'roi3riation  v.t  are  con--idering  toda'. 
cont.iins  SSUOOOO  for  such  research,  I 
submit  that  if  the  ; mounts  of  funding 
\\hirh  nucle;ir  stimuiation  has  en.ioyed 
would  have  been  available  for  develop- 
ment of  conventional  methods,  hydro- 
fracturing,  we  would  not  even  be  con- 
sidering nuclear  stimulation  funding. 

Let  me  briefly  review  for  you  once 
again  my  major  objections  to  the  de- 
veloiMnent  of  the  nuclear  stimulation 
technology.  The  AEC  has  pro.iected  as 
recently  as  AimII  21.  1973.  that  5,C80  gar, 
wells  will  be  stimulated  with  nuclear  de- 
\ices  over  the  next  35  year.^  to  release 
the  amotmts  of  gas  estimated  to  be 
avaiLible.  Thc-e  wells  would  each  ha-. r 
from  three  to  si.x  lOO-kiloton  nuclear  e\- 
lilo.sucs.  By  simple  multiplication,  that  is 
17,000  to  34.000  100  kiloton  nuclear  ex- 
plosion.-, racking  the  Rockv  Mountain 
West. 

Pi'oponents  of  this  tccimology  argue 
liiat  we  have  only  stimulated  three  weli- 
thu-~  far,  Gasbtiggy,  Rtilison,  and  Rio 
Blanco,  thtit  the.se  were  test  veils  and 
that  none  are  scheduled  definitely  for 
stimulation  now.  However,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  this  tectinology  is  not  being 
developed  for  textbooks.  If  we  allow  it 
to  continue,  it  will  be  employed.  Gas 
companies  are  waiting  for  the  go  ahead 
from  the  AEC  now.  The  very  able  ciiair- 
man  of  the  AEC,  Dr.  Dixie  Lee  Ray,  ha- 
stated  that  Wagonwheel.  the  next  i)ro- 
,iccted  test  detonation  for  nuclear  stimu- 
lation. IS  dead  as  a  doornail.  Nevertheless. 
the  coopeiating  gas  comixmy  on  that 
exijerimcnt  is  .still  ver,\  mwi  1;  !)ioir.oi- 
mg  It. 

The  three  completed  test  wells  weie 
Ih.at.  test  wells,  but  from  them  we  can 
gather  an  insight  into  what  may  be  an- 
ticipated in  full  field  development  wilii 
lliis  lech.iologN  In  lact.  an.\  considei - 
atioii  of  nuck  ir  stimulation  must  be 
taken  in  the  contest  of  full  field  de- 
velopnuiU,  In  this  regard,  it  i^  interost- 
in.T  to  note  that  there  has  been  no  E;;- 
vironmental  Impact  Siate'iient  compiled 
for  full  fieUl  employment  and  the  con- 
sequence-, of  such  development  of  nu- 
ck ai   siiiiT.'.Iation  is  whei'c  m\   coiicein. 


and  that  of  many  others  m  the  vicinities 
to  be  stimulated,  lie 

There  remains  a  definite  iiossibility 
of  ground  water  contamination  from 
these  wells.  Water  has  entered  the  Ga^- 
bugey  chimney  through  a  detect  in  the 
emplacement  well  casing  Within  the 
chimney  are  Strontium-90  and  Cesium- 
!37  which  if  dissolved  in  this  water,  or 
water  entering  future  chimneys,  may  mi- 
grate from  the  well  mingling  with  exist- 
ing aquifers  and  possibly  bringing  radio- 
active contamination  into  usable  ground 
watcis.  The.se  nuclides  have  half  lives  oi 
128  and  30  years  meaning  thai  tliere  will 
be  a  good  deal  of  time  lor  them  to  move 
sicfiifirantly  before  they  ha\e  decayed — 
l.nOO  .vears  or  moie. 

In  late  1972.  the  U..S  Geolotrica!  Sur- 
\cy  reported  its  appreliensions  over  em- 
IJloyment  of  nuclear  stimulation.  It 
stated  the  possibility  o*^  the  mixing  of 
low  (luality  aquifers  with  good  ground 
water  as  a  result  of  fracturing  ol  the 
separating  UMrtergrounri  formations.  TiiL 
USGS  also  rii.scussed  the  ramification- 
which  nuclear  stimulation  hold  for  re- 
covery of  the  vast  oil  shale  resources  m 
the  West.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  ser- 
ious energy  trade  off.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  seeking  various  avenues  for  alle\ lat- 
in energy  shortages,  wc  cannot  afford 
to  sacrifice  crude  oil  shale  to  a  tech- 
nology whit  h  has  workable  alternatives. 
The  Green  River  formation  is  estimated 
to  contain  1  8  trillion  barrels  of  crude  oil 
shale,  54  billion  barrel>  of  which  are 
economically  recoverable.  Large  amount^ 
of  this  oil  shale  overlay  those  traijped 
gas  formations  which  are  protected  for 
nuclear  stimulation.  The  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  stated  that  the  mining  of  oil 
shale  would  not  be  compatible  with  con- 
current nuclear  stimulation  of  cas  wells. 
Other  serious  concerns  include  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  100,000  bands  of 
tntiated  water  whici;  Dr,  Edward  Flem- 
ing of  the  AEC  stated  in  March  197:^ 
would  be  biprodrced  from  each  well,  U.-- 
ing  the  AECs  full  field  develojiment  fi^.- 
ure.s,  we  are  talkm.^  about  the  disi)os,-.! 
01  uiJ  to  568  iniUion  barrels,  or  about  55- 
000  acre  feet,  of  contaminated  water.  The 
recent  Raiigely  Study  conducted  by  li:  < 
USGS  demonstrates  the  correlation  bc- 
tw(.'en  in.iection  of  water  into  deep  loi- 
mations  and  ground  movement  along  ex- 
isting faults.  The  prominent  proposal- 
for  dispo.sal  of  the  iritiaied  water  are 
to  remje.t  it  back  into  wells  from  which, 
it  comes,  iiuect  into  other  deep  wells,  or 
in.jcct  it  into  cavities  created  for  tha; 
purpose  by  nuclear  explo-ions.  Th.- 
Rangely  Study  results  definitely  .show 
the  da.igers  inherent  in  .-^uch  disposal 
Tiie  containment  of  such  volumes  o; 
con'atninated  water  by  any  means  is  a 
serious  question  to  be  dealt  w  iih. 

It  uranium  is  u.sed  in  the  stimulairr.-. 
devices,  there  would  be  a  serious  deiia  - 
tion  from  our  cn-gomg  reactor  progruT. 
There  is  already  a  lag  in  uranium  explo- 
ration and  extraction.  The  AEC  e>ti- 
mates  that  it  will  require  120.000  tons  oi 
uranium  annually  by  the  .vear  1990  On..- 
13.000  tons  weie  produced  in  1972.  We 
cannot  afford  this  detraction  of  uianiuni 
for  nuclear  stimulation.  Even  if  pluto- 
ni-.im  were  u.-ed.  there  is  concern  tiiai  n.^' 
eiunigh  would  be  available  lor  full  field 
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development  until  tlie  breeder  reactors 
are  on  line. 

With  nuclear  stimulation,  we  are  a.'^k- 
mg  the  consumer  to  pay  twice  for  the 
natural  gas,  once  a.s  a  taxpayer  to  sup- 
port this  program,  and  once  again  pur- 
chiusing  the  gas.  In  order  for  nuclear 
.stimulaiion  to  be  economically  feasible, 
the  wellhead  price  of  gar,  would  have  to 
raise  considerably.  If  it  is  allowed  to  so 
rise,  then  conveiUional  methods  cur- 
rently available  become  economically  at- 
ti  active.  A  recent  University  of  Colorado 
.•-tudy  reported  tliat  nuclear  stimulation 
of  the  P.ulison  well  lu  1969  cost  $11  mil- 
lion and  produced  only  SL5  million  v.ortii 
of  low  Quality,  radioactive  gas. 

Experts  m  hydraulic  fracturing  now 
f^tate  that  conventional  Iracturin.^- 
treatments  of  the,se  tight  gas-bearing 
fands  will  reach  out  500  to  1.000  feet 
from  the  producing  well.  It  is  r,ow  com- 
mercially feasible,  according  to  a  Texas 
A.  &;  M.  University  expert,  to  produce  gas 
from  reservoirs  having  permeabilities  of 
less  than  0.05  millidarcy.  Continued  de- 
velopment of  conventional  hydro-frac- 
turing will  mean  recovery  horn  forma- 
tions with  permeabilities  ol  less  than 
0.01  millidarLy. 

is'ot  only  is  nuclear  siimulation  eco- 
nomically and  environmentally  bad 
i-ense,  but  its  cmiloyment  will  destroy 
the  quality  of  Iile  enjoyed  by  those  per- 
.'ons  living  m  the  aieas  in  which  field 
development  occurs.  There  v. ill  be  seis- 
mic damage  to  their  homc^.  buildings. 
ar;d  other  permanent  structures  from  the 
cietonations.  These  pco):le  v.  :il  be  required 
to  leave  their  homes  during  each  set  of 
.■Simulations.  They  will  exiJcnencc  ex- 
treme inconvenience  and  uncertainty  of 
the  amounts  of  damage  to  their  property 
from  each  new  set  of  detonations. 

Consider  the  implications  which  the 
cx'velopment  of  this  technology  hold  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  There  are 
otiier  alternatives  to  get  :<t  this  gas.  I 
appeal  to  you  to  vote  for  tins  amendment 
to  stop  further  funding  and  development 
of  nuclear  stimulation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennc-see.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  oppositioii  to  tlw  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  pcisonally  ha^c  great 
respect  for  tlie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wyoming.  He  is  a  valued  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  en  Atomic  Energy. 
Last  v,-cek  on  the  authcri/ing  legislation 
for  the  Atomic  Energ:.-  Commission  he 
offered  a  similar  ameiulment  to  delete 
funds  for  Plowsliaie.  It  was  defeated. 

I  have  to  tell  you  v.  lifit  tlie  committee 
has  done  The  budget  estimate  was  .$3.8 
million  for  Project  Plow-liare.  which  is 
not  for  atomic  testir.g  but  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  natural  gas.  We  are  facing  an 
energy  cri'^i';  in  this  Nation  todny.  The 
IHirpose  of  this  program  !■<  to  iirovide 
funds  for  gas  stimulation  to  help  solve 
the  energy  crisis.  The  d  mnultec  added 
only  S800.000  to  the  program  and  tliere 
is  $4  6  million  m  the  bill 

In  1973  there  w;.s  $G  8  million  in  tlie 
AEC  budget  for  Plowshare;  in  1972.  S6  8 
million.  Thus  the  program  has  been  cut 
V.ack  rather  extensively  from  recent 
levels. 

One  of  the  objective-  of  tliis  program 
1 ;  to  determine  economic  feasibility  of 
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several  non-nuclear  stimulation  tech- 
niques. The  long  range  objective  is  to 
provide  this  Nation  with  the  best  tech- 
nique to  recover  natural  gas  which  is  not 
now  recoverable  with  current  technology. 
Because  of  the  emerging  energy  crisis 
especially  in  areas  of  natural  gas  I  op- 
1  ose  the  amendment  to  delete  funds  from 
tl;e  Plowshare  program  and  I  urge  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  thai 
a  (luoium  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Eighty-three  Members  are  present,  not 
a  cjuorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
ironic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  3071 
Ashbrook  Fiaser  Roiicalio,  Wyo. 

BadUIo  Hanstn,  Wash.   Roonev.  N.Y. 

Blatnik  Hcbert  RosenihiU 

Breaux  Heckler.  Mass.    Ryan 

Broyhill.  N.C.      Holifield  Sandman 

Carey,  N.Y.  Horton  Salterfield 

'■■'Hrk  Ka«tcnmiter       .Steit;er,  Wis. 

rianielsou  Knit;  Sluckey 

Landrum  Teasue,  Tex. 

Thomp.son,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Ticrnau 
Wilson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  cliair. 
Mr.  IciioRD,  Chainnan  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  luider  consideration  the  bill 
H  R.  8947,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Member.^  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, thereupon  300  Memliers  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  oj)- 
position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDN.\LL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ari?ona  <Mr.  Riiode.si 
yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jeisov  'Mr.  Widnalt.i. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee's  bill  H.R.  8947  contains  the 
administration's  full  aiipropriation  rec- 
ommended for  the  needed  Tocks  Island 
conservation  project.  I  strongly  urge  its 
enactment. 

For  17  years  the  Seventh  Congressional 
Di-trict  of  New  Jersey,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  repre«-ent.  included  the  area  of 
the  authorized  Tocks  Island  Lake  con- 
seiwation  proiect 

I  represented  it  during  the  Delaware 
River's  di'-astrous  floods  of  19.i5,  and  its 
disastrous  drought  period  of  1960-66.  and 
throu"h  all  their  lingering  adverse  effects 
•'on  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment ■' 

I  also  repre.':ented  it  in  19C2.  when  we 
authorized  the  Tocks  Lsland  multipuipo.-e 
l)roject  to  prevent  repetition  of  those  di?^- 
astrous  floods  and  protracted  drought 
crises,  and  to  meet  the  additional  energy 
and  lake  recreation  needs  of  the  people 
of  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere  throughout 
tiip  Delaware  River  Basin  area. 

While   the   other   purpo.ses   of   Tock.s 


Island  are  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  its 
water  supply  purpose  is  paramount. 
Our  need  for  it  was  great  at  the  time  of 
the  Presidential  Drought  Disaster  Dec- 
laration of  1965.  Our  need  for  it  is  far 
greater  today.  For  our  numbers  and  re- 
quirements are  now  far  greater,  and  will 
be  still  greater  in  the  futm-e. 

In  the  congressional  hearings  called  at 
the  height  of  our  last  drought  crisis,  the 
head  of  the  Water  Resources  Council 
then  explained  that  the  Tocks  Island 
conservation  impoimdment : 

Is  an  opportunity  for  thi.s  very  region  that 
is  siUrerinK  mo.st  now  to  permanently  Koli.e 
its  probleiiLs."  and  "if  we  had  the"  Tocks 
Island  Dam  in  today,  Just  this  one  dam  on 
the  mainstream  ...  |in  1965 1  you  would 
liave  no  problem,  because  you  would  have 
the  storage.  Northern  New  Jersey  would  ha-,e 
no  problem  because  you  would  have  an  ade- 
quate, assured,  long  term  stipp'.y. 

Again,  last  year  Ma.jor  General  Groves 
reported  that,  under  the  Northeast 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1965.  all  water  sup- 
ply feasibility  studies,  including  desali- 
nation and  all  other  studies,  establish 
that  there  is : 

No  viable  alternative  to  Tocks  Lsland  if  v.e 
are  to  meet  the  fore.seeable  water  .suppiv 
needs  of  this  region,  the  needs  toward 
which  the  Congress  lias  directed  our  atten- 
tion. 

Finally,  just  this  past  fall,  our  incum- 
bent Governor,  William  Cahill,  reported 
that  his  own,  independent  reevaluation 
of  Tocks  Islands: 

Ha.s  confirmed  that  the  Tocks  Lsland  D:iiii 
v.ould  afford  public  benefit.s,  especially  flood 
Ijrotciiion  and  provision  for  three  hiindred 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day  for  ihe 
K'ate  of  New  Jersey,  for  wliich  there  are  iio 
readily  available,  feasible.  les-s  expensive,  and 
U-.ss  environmentally  dcstnictive  alterna- 
tives. 

The  Tocks  Island  Conservation  project 
has  been  authorized.  It  is  essential.  Its 
environmental  effects  have  been  deter- 
mined and  disclosed.  It  will  be  con- 
.stiucted  to  avoid  or  minimize  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  environment.  I  strongly 
urge  appropriation  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  into  being. 

Mr,  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Ron'- 
cALioi  would  strike  all  but  $800,000  of 
the  funds  for  Project  Plowshare— $4.6 
million  IS  in  the  bill  for  that  project. 

Tills  is  a  rather  modest  jjroject,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  comparable  amount  for 
last  year  was  $6.8  millon.  So  actually  tiie 
program  is  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  inulear 
explosion  experiments  projected  for  fis- 
cal year  1974.  This  is  a  project  which  has 
as  its  purpose  the  freeing  of  supplies  of 
natural  gas  so  that  they  can  be  more 
readily  captured  and  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind. 

Tliere  is  a  lot  of  natural  gas  impris- 
oned in  rock  and  hardpacked  sand  which 
cannot  be  recovered  excej.t  by  unu.'ual 
means.  The  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  gas  could  be 
captured  if  wells  were  drilled  in  the 
proper  places.  That  is  ji^t  not  the  situa- 
tion, because  even  though  wells  were 
drilled  very  likely  the  pas  would  not  be 
freed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  com- 
mercially available  for  use. 
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So  this  is  a  very  necessary  thing.  This 
is  an  experimental  project  which  is  im- 
portant insofar  as  the  conquering  of  our 
energy  crisis  is  concerned. 

It  would  certainly  be  my  hope.  Mr. 
Chairman,  thai  we  would  vote  down  the 
amendment  and  kcej)  tliis  very  important 
and  very  necessary  item  m  tiie  bill. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  ■•entleman. 
Mr.  RONCALIO  ol  W'yoming.  It  is  not 
my  intention— and  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
want  to  mislead  llic  Coinnnliec — to  cut 
tlie  entire  apinoiiriation  for  the  Plow- 
share program,  but  only  that  portion 
which  is  used  for  research  for  nucleai 
detonation.  There  are  still  remaining 
very  substantial  sums.  S80O.OOO.  for  non- 
nuclear  research  locking  to  tirlit  ga.- 
field  stimulation. 

Mr.  RHODES.  In  that  event.  I  really 
have  problems  understanding  tlie  gentle- 
man's amendment,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  tliere  are  no  nuclear  detonation- 
v.liich  are  projected  for  fiscal  vear  1974, 
Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  raisini; 
that  point.  Will  the  gentleman  \ield 
further? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  ot  W'yoming.  The  fact 
is  that  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  vot- 
ing on.  This  is  an  authorization  in  an 
appropriation  bill  for  S3. 5  million  for 
laboratory  work  for  nuclear  development 
on  detonating  meclianisms  lor  under- 
ground use. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  witli  me  this  is  for  experi- 
mentation and  development  of  possible 
nuclear  charges  to  be  used  at  some  time 
in  the  future  if  they  can  work.  but.  of 
cour.se.  if  they  do  not  work,  they  will  not 
be  used.  So  the  idea  is  to  try  to  get  a  bet- 
ter technique  .so  that  this  very  important 
project  for  the  development  of  natural 
gas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  WUl  ti-e  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  .liontleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Certainly  I  wotdd  like  to  concur  in  his 
deci.sion  that  this  amendment  should  be 
oppcsed.  The  gentleman  has  said  that 
it  is  felt  by  the  spon.sor  of  the  amend- 
ment that  if  wells  were  drilled,  this  gas 
would  be  relea.sed.  Tlie  basic  problem  in 
finding  gas  it  to  know  where  to  drill 
wells.  That  is  the  reason,  among  others, 
or  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  a 
shortage;  we  do  not  know  where  to  drill 
the  wells.  And  we  are  dealing  with  a 
totally  different  set  of  circumstances  in 
Plowshare. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  tiie  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  He  is  precisely  correct. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming,  Will  tlie 
gentleman  yield  furtlier^ 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  furtlier  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomiim.  Some- 
times I  think  we  sound  lilce  sixth  graders 
wlien  we  talk  this  way.  Tight  gas  forma- 
tions are  tight  gas  formations.  They  are 
wliere  they  are— Wyoming.  Colorado. 
and  few  other  places.  Now.  wliether  it  is 
nuclear  or  not,  the  only  places  they  drill 


to  fracture  i.s  wliere  neces.saiy.  There  :- 
no  need  to  look  for  tight  gas  "structure- 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  strike  fund-^ 
which  are  very  important  for  experi- 
mentation for  po.ssible  future  use  of  nu- 
clear means  fur  the  purpose  of  freein.i; 
natural  gas.  wliich  we  need,  and  I  hope 
that  tlie  Uiiuis  v  ill  be  retained  in  the 
bill 

IMr.  H03ME:r.  Mr,  Chairni:in.  I  ri.-e  in 
opposition  to  tiie  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Wyoming  has  taken  my 
n.ime  in  vain  in  repetition  of  his  "what 
if's"  syndrome  whereby  he  says  "v^hat  if 
tins  and  what  it  that  happen.s.  won't  the 
world  fall  in  and  tiie  skv  lall  m  alon^ 
with   it?' 

I  unriersUind  he  ha>  quoted  an  alienee. 
lepori  attributed  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, wliich  is  supposed  to  say  that  there 
is  some  leak.i'-^e  at  tlie  Riilisim  plov,  share 
•hot  hole  in  Coioiado. 

This  wiiole  thing  started  v. lien  a  man 
ninned  Tom  Adams  whom  I  know  noth- 
ing more  ..bcHit.  started  making  .'^ome 
cunplamts  to  some  unidentified  auliiori- 
tiPs  in  Colorado  against  tiie  Plowsliaie 
proiects.  The  e  were  made  on  a  hearsay 
basis  and  attributed  by  Adams  to 
somebody  in  the  CERGEO  Nuclear  Corp 
The  second  hand  story  was  about  some 
supposed  leakage  ol  water  into  tlie  Rull- 
son  hole  and  somehow  it  was  attributed 
to  some  unsiieoifiect  Geolo'.;ical  Survey 
report. 

I  understand  further,  and  I  am  goini: 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
shortly,  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  made  a  .search  for  such  a 
report,  and  such  a  report  has  never  been 
found.  Insofar  as  the  Atomic  Energy  1- 
concerned  such  a  report  does  not  exist. 

FurthermoiT',  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission states  unequivocally  that  there 
has  been  no  leakage  of  water  into  the 
Rulison  hole.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission .-tales  that  when  such  and  un- 
dertnound  explosion  goes  off.  as  a  natur.ii 
consequence  a  certain  amount  of  walei 
is  formed.  It  is  cnlled  connate  water.  At 
the  time  this  connate  water  is  formed  by 
a  nuclear  explosion  there  is  also  created 
a  finite  amount  of  tritium.  This  tritium 
at  Rulison  was  monitored  and  measured 
and  its  concentration  m  the  connate 
water  established. 

Since  Rulison  went  off  last  year,  or  the 
year  before,  tlie  concentration  of  tritium 
has  not  decrea.sed  any  more  than  it  would 
decrease  in  the  natural  decay.  This,  of 
course,  is  jiroof  positive  that  no  water 
is  leaking  into  the  hole.  If  so.  the 
measureable  concentration  of  tritium  in 
tlie  Rulison  connate  water  would  be 
found  to  be  diluted.  The  fact  is.  that  its 
measured  concentration  is  exactly  what 
it  ought  to  be.  No  dilution  has  occurred. 
Therefore,  no  leak  of  water  into  the  hole 
has  occurred. 

The  only  thing  we  know  aboul  any 
leakage  in  a  Plow.share  shot  was  that 
which  occurred  in  tlie  initial  shot,  the 
first  shot  that  took  place  back  in  1967 
called  Gasbuggy.  In  that  case  there  was 
a  small  amount  of  leakage  of  water  into 
the  hole,  but  very  quickly,  however,  it 
ceased  and  the  casing  .sealed  it.self. 
And  I    might  add  that  in  tlic  Canni- 


kan  nuclear  weapon  test  at  Amchitka. 
which  was  almost  5  meuatons.  ha,  been 
accompanied  by  no  leakage  of  any  kinci 
So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get 
this  thing  straightened  out.  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  see  any  paper.s  that  the  L;entlc- 
nuui  from  Wyoming  has. 

I  now  yield  to  tlie  goiuknian  from 
Wyoming  iMr  Ronxalio'. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomins  Mr 
Cliairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
CidiJornia  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  to  i 
would  ajiiireciate  some  li'-iht  beinc  sltovvn 
Th'>  gentleman  from  California  .sai>'. 
that  I  said  there  was  some  leakage.  I 
said  there  was  waior  in  the  casinti.  and 
mv  authority  is  the  AEC  whk-h  has  ad- 
niitt'-d  that  water  entered  t!ie  chimncv 
via  faulty  emplacement  well  casme 

Mr  HOSMER.  We  are  talking  about 
water,  connate  v\ater.  and  not  leaka-c 
of  water. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  ol  Wyomir.-  I  stand 
on  what  I  said 

Mr.  HOSMER  Dees  the  geiitiemai; 
from  Wyoming  know  the  difference' 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wvommc.  I  do  not 
and   I  submit  that  the  gentleman  dot  - 
not  know,  and  few  others  on  the  fiooi 
That    is    the    trouble   with    the   nuclear 
field,  so  few  know  what  we  are  talkinii 
about  in  this  technical  field. 

Mr,  HOS.MER  I  believe  that  I  kno-v 
what  I  am  talking  aijout  wiien  I  say  that 
I  know  the  difference  between  leakage 
;uid  connate  water. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wyominy 
understand  tiie  difference',' 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  atimit  he  is  speaking  from 
hearsay? 

.Mr,  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  No 
II  the  gentleman  will  .\ leld  lurtiier.  I 
am  not  speaking  from  heaisay.  I  quoteci 
my  authority  in  my  argument  that  I 
liiesented  when  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia was  not  present. 

Mr  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  says  he  is  not  speaking  from 
lieai-.-ay.  and  cannot  luoduce  any  docu- 
ment, .so  the  gentleman  must  have  been 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  and  seen 
the  water. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  W.vom.n-.  If  the 
.tentleman  will  yield  further,  my  author- 
ity IS  I  lie  US.  Geological  Survey,  and  tiie 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  And  also  the 
fact  tiiat  despite  the  nice  thing.s  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  .said 
about  these  wells,  they  have  been  de- 
tonated with  nuclear  stimulation,  the  re- 
sults are  still  unknovvii.  and  not  1  foot 
of  natural  gas  has  been  iModuced  for 
commercial  sale.  It  is  all  contained,  be- 
cause It  is  still  too  contaminated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  01  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calilornia  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hos.-.iei: 
was  allowed  to  jiroceed  for  1  aciditiona: 
minute ' . 

Mr.  HOSMER  Tiie  geniL'man  Horn 
Wyoming  say.s  that  his  autl.ority  is  the 
Atomic  Energ.v  Commission  and  that  tlie 
Atomic  Eneruy  Commi.-<sion  lias  told  ium 
that  there  has  been  leakage,  and  the 
Atomic  Ener-^y  Commission  has  told  :ne 
that  tliere  has  been  no  leakaue.  Can  liio 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  e>.);iain  that  ' 
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I  will  yield  the  balance  of  my  tiino  to 
lam  for  anv  cxp!ai-,ation. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  liie  question  is  on 
the  amendinent  offered  by  tiie  gentle- 
r.an  from  Wyoming:  (^?l•.  Roncamo'. 

The  ciue^tion  v. as  takrn:  and  the 
Ciiau-man  ai-noniiccd  that  the  noc.;  ap- 
l)Larcd  to  liave  it. 

F!  CuP.rilO    VOIK 

Mr  RONCALIO  of  Wyomm:::.  Mr. 
Chaunuin,  I  denr.md  a  recorded  vote. 

.\  iccorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Tiie  vote  wa.,  taken  by  electronic  dc- 
\iLe.  and  there  were — ayes  lOS.  noes  303, 
answered  "pre-cnt"  1,  not  voting  21.  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  Nu.  308] 


A'ulabbo 

Banais 
Bi  iinett 

E.At-Tl 

B.fsttr 

B.nvham 

Bo'.  irs 

3ra>co 

Brii.kltj' 

BrovMi,  Ciihf. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burton 

Carf  V.  N.Y. 

Chi.'hoiiu 

Clav 

Coi.fP 

Con  vers 

Culvt-r 

D?.i-uls. 

Doniniick  V. 
D(  Iluiii^ 
Dtnhoini 
Drinan 
E.kb,.r'!t 
E'lwiinls.  Calif. 
Eilberi; 
Esch 
Evnr.'.  Colo. 

F:r.<lley 

I'ltn/el 
Celljs 


Abilr.or 
Ailaiiis 
Ati-.^antier 
Ar.iU-r^cr., 

Crilii 
Amlersor.  111. 
Ai.ilrf  •.v.'^   N  C. 
AMirt'.vs. 

N   Dnk. 
Anrnui/.o 
Ariher 
Art  mis 
Arir.strons 
Ashley 
B&ker 
Barreit, 
Etr.r'l 
Bmll 
Blii'.kburn 

Koliii  ',- 
Eowen 
Erai'.enias 
Brar 

Bri  (k:nrii!i:e 

Errcks 

Erconifit'.tl 

fclOt/.lri.u. 
Erii'.M.   M'.'  h. 
Brr.wn,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  NC. 
BroihiU.  Va. 
EiK  hr.i.nu 
BiirfPiior 
B\irke.  F;a. 
B'likt     ^1.1^^. 
Biirlesoi..  Tix, 
Eurh'-oii.  Mo, 
B\itler 
E;.  roii 
C.iri.p 

<ari.fy.  Ofiio 
Carter 


Va, 
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Gilnian 

Gci.:'alez 

Ora'^'O 

Green,  Fa. 

Gross 

Oiule 

Guiiter 

H.-a-na 

Har'lia 

H.-.v.kii'..s 

H.v.s 

Hti  li>r.  \V 

Htir./ 

HfUlCskl 

Hiikf 

HowarJ 

K.-nh 

Kn'tei.mtier 

Koth 

Le'Jiictt 

Lehuir.ii 

Lc'i.i',  la. 

Lcnp.  MU. 

Mara/iil 

Ma/zo.l 

Mflchfr 

Mf/.vin.'k 

Miiii!-h 

M:i-.k 

M.tihfl!, 

Moakley 

RIos.s 

M-irphv,  NY 

Ni\ 

Obev 

P.Ke 


•jr.- a 


Id. 


Poilell 

P.ar.eel 

P.ns 

RtKuIa 

R<U'<; 
Ritf;!e 
Rinak;o 
Rociiuo 

Hne 

Rcnralic.  Wyo. 

Ro?enthpl 

Hi  \bal 

R'..-r. 

St  O'-rinnin 

."^arb.ii.t.s 

b'-riroctlcr 
Suljerl'.iii; 
Skubiiis 
biaiiton, 

J.  William 
STiKtcn. 

Jaii.es  V. 
Ki.vrk 
Sitt:man 
Stephens 
8ick<s 
.S'r.uf!,^- 
.Sui.uaii 
Thci.e 
\:  i.!k 
Vi;  ci;to 
\V;.lihe 
V.baltn 
Y.ite-; 

Yotuif.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
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Cr.'py.  Tf.x. 
Cecierberc; 

Ch.'iir.berinin 
ChapptU 
Clauf  y 
Clausen. 

Dci.  H 
Cl;.'.Vbr,n,  Dil 
c;eve!ar.ti 
Cocbrau 
Cohen 
Ccllif- 
Cf111l'.<;.  111. 
Coilir.':.  Tex. 
Ccnable 
Cci.lan 
Crrn.an 
Cctter 
Cf  urhliii 
Crane 
Croi.in 
Dan;el.  Dim 
Daniel.  Robert 

V...  Jr. 
Da'.i-;  On 
Davi-^,  .S  C. 
Davis,  WiS. 
lit  la  Gir/.a 
Dfl;tM  V 
D<-.:f!.l)a.  k 
D<i.r.is 
Dt  vine 
Dii'kii.-  on 
Dtcps 
Dintell 
Uont.  hue 
Dciij 
Downing 
Dulski 
Diniciin 
i!n  Por.t 
Eiiwarils.  Ala. 
I-.rli-i.boiii 


R. 


E'-hlen.an 

Evins.  Tenn 

Flocd 

F:o',\trs 

Flvnt 

Fcltv 

F.  r<l.  Gerak 

I'(j1"i1. 

William  D. 
F<rs.vihe 
Fountain 
Fuiin£huysen 
Frey 

Froehlich 
FuUcn 
Fiii|ua 
Oaydos 
Ciiainio 
Ciibbcns 
Cimn 

Gfldri-ater 
GcocUln;; 
Gray 

Grfcn.  Ores. 
Gntnths 
f=rr>v^r 
Giibser 
(iiiyer 
H.rlrv 
naii.ilton 
Hail. 11. er- 
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n,  rvey 
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Natcher 
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O'Hara 

O'Ntill 

Owens 

P.-.rris 

P.isi-n-.an 

Pi.tman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Ptikms 

r«;;is 

Pi.k-.c 

Pc'-ve 

Powell,  Ohio 

Prever 

Price,  111. 

Pi  ice,  Tex. 

Prltthard 

Qnie 

QiiiUen 
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Rnndall 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robin.'^on,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rcncallo,  N.Y, 

P.coney,  Pa, 

Rc^e 

Kostenkowbkt 

Rcui^h 

P.ou.sselot 

Roy 

Rvinnels 

Hiippe 

Ruth 

Saia!^in 

Satterfield 

S'herle 

S  ■hnccbell 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

bhoup 

.Shi.'.tr 
Mir.thnll.  Ohio  Khuster 
Mitchtll,  N.Y.     Sikes 

AN.SWERED  "PRE-SENT"— 1 

Bell 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

A'hbrook  Derwinskl  Pey.ser 

Eftdiilo  Fi.vher  Eeid 

B'.atnik  Haf.sen,  Wash.   Rooney,  NY. 

Breaux  Hebert  Sandman 

Clark  Houneld  Thompson,  N.J. 

Danielscn  KcJl/inan  Thornton 

Dii.t  King  Tiernan 

So  tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  annoiuiccd 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  mo.e  to 
strike  the  la.>^t  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wi.sh  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  committee's  action  rec- 
oniinend'.ng  the  full  amount  leQiitsted 
by  the  administration  for  the  autlior- 
ized  Tocks  Island  con.servation  pro.iect. 

As  we  note  In  our  report,  this  needed 
project  '"can  proceed  to  con.'-truciion" 
iipon  the  resolution  now  in  progress  of 
two  remainms  matters,  concerning;  its 
eventual  water  pollution  control  pro- 
pram,  and  po^Mble  eflect  on  highways 
due  to  its  recreation  atliaclion. 

Tile  urgency  of  this  needed  conserva- 
tion imdertaking  was  demonstrated 
anew  this  year  by  an  overwhclmins  array 
of  witnesses  and  informed  testimony  to 
tiie  committee. 

Tlie  ci-e  in  supiiort  of  Tock-  I  land 
is  so  lu<  idly  explained  by  tlic  new  Na- 
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tional  Environmental  De-elOiMrent  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  that  I  set  forth  their 
testimony  as  jjart  of  my  remr.rks  to  thi.s 
Chamber,  and  I  c,uote: 

National  Eiivironmental  Develripnieiit  As- 
sociation (MED.'V)  is  a  iion-prorit.  iioii-stcck. 
iion-politlcii!  corpiiration,  compri.'^ed  of  la- 
bor, agricultural,  industry,  ar.cl  other  private 
and  public  interest  organizalion.s  and  indi- 
\  idiials  NEDA  v.as  cstabli.shecl  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  proniotiiig  the  conservation,  ii.se  and 
ilcvelopinent  t^f  America's  re.source.s,  in  a 
iiiannor  that  v, ill  enhance  the  tiuality  of  it.s 
l.nnian  envircnmei;'. 

Tliis  A-Ssociation  stron^rly  supports  the 
Adinini.-;tratioirs  approiinat loii  letiuest  for 
tiie  atnhorizcd  Tocks  Island  coiiscrvaliou 
Project. 

'li'iis  Project  ilKisiraies  a  situation  wherein 
the  matter  ol  excessive  enviroiuneiitaiisrn 
iia.s  1  em  pursued  beyond  the  point  of  di- 
niiiiisLing  retiinis. 

The  Delaware  River  is  tlie  primary  sotirce 
of  water  supply  for  this  country's  most 
densely  pojnilated,  heavily  ind  istrlali^eti  re- 
gion. The  environmental  c'fects  of  this 
River's  alternate  floods  ai'.d  drcut;hts  have 
been  disastrous  In  the  past  {PrLSulcntml 
Disaster  Dcciarutioyis,  of  1955,  floods,  of  1U63, 
drou{.ht),  and  they  will  ha  wcr.-e  in  tlic  :u- 
ture.  For  the  needs  and  numbers  ol  the 
people  that  depcr.d  on  it  iue  far  i;renter 
now.  The  Indispensable  waters  of  this  River 
now  V.  aste  to  the  sea.  The  need  to  impound 
and  conserve  its  high  flows  for  the  public 
c.>iiveiucnce  and  necessity  durini;  its  low  llov.' 
pencHls  i.s  self-evident. 

The  tirgency  of  the  avith  ,r;.^ed  Tocks  Is- 
l.md  Project  to  meet  the  I'.ncwit  domes' ic, 
nuir.icipal  and  industrial  water  supply, 
enerfjy  supply,  flood  protection,  public  lake 
recreation,  and  mai]istr(a:n  llow  au|jnien»a- 
t'.on  re()uircmerts  of  this  region  h:ts  been 
establislied  many  times,  by  many  recent  and 
pa.st  Guveniinental  and  non-Governmental 
studies. 

Colli intiiiif:  delay  in  coniir.c-i.cing  the  con- 
.strucfion  of  this  Project  is  cat  sint:.  and  will 
roniiiuie  to  cati.se,  increa.singly  adverse  en- 
viroiimeiitHl  effects —includint.'  delay  of  the 
additional  power  capacity  downstream  need- 
ed for  the  sustained  public  eniployrnent, 
fonomv,  health,  and  v.cltare  of  the  people 
of  this  important  rct:ion. 

We  liave  sttidicd  Tocks  Inland's  inulti- 
vcilnme  environntcntitl  impac',-  statement, 
prepared  in  the  depth  and  detail  .specifi- 
cally directed  by  the  Council  en  En-,  iron- 
meittal  Quality.  We  are  satisfied  that  this 
statement  dei ermines  and  discloses  Tocks 
Island's  si[:nilicaiit  environmental  effects; 
that  It  will  meet  the  human  reeiuirements 
of  this  rei-'icm  in  a  manner  more  acceptable 
euviroi'.mentally  and  economically  than  any 
of  its  rea.-onable  alternatives  cr  series  of 
nlternatives;  anfl  that  its  adverse  environ- 
nienlal  effects  will  be  avoided,  minimised, 
or  more-tlian  adecitiatelv  compel.' ated  for. 
We  concur  In  the  Council  on  Environmental 
(Jualiiy's  prepared  prono.inccmei.t,  dated 
April  7.  19'71.  that:  "rhe  Treks  I.-land  proj- 
ects involve  tradeolls  Jus'ilyini;  ad'.erse  en- 
vironmental impacts  throuf_;i  social  and  eco- 
iiomic  benefit^." 

In  a  reasoned  opinion  rer.ricred  la't  mon'h, 
involving  the  atithori-zed  Oathricht  Pro;ect, 
the  Chief  Jtidpe  of  the  US.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Virginia  was  con- 
;'r;iiied  to  emphasize  that:  'Chronic  fault- 
finding by  Itself  will  not  invalidate  an  EIS' 
(environmental  impact  statement!.  'No  proj- 
ect of  aiiv  sl?e  is  without  its  environmental 
impaC,  the  Chief  Juditc  observed,  and:  "The 
court  is  well  aware  that  when  studies  of 
tbi':  tvpe  are  undertaken  |1  e  ,  env.ronmenta! 
impact  statements],  complete  satLslaction 
with  the  results  is  impossible.  As  is  true 
•,Mtli  most  endeavors,  further  study  and 
aiialv.iis  uill  produce  a  better  documeiit 
whirh  is  subject  tn  le-s  criticism.  However. 
the  purpr^^e  rf  an  EIS  is  not  to  produce  an 
i;bietlii  M   f  It  e  doiumeiit,  btit  ratlKr  tv)  five 
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Congress  and  other  respon-ible  agencies  suf- 
ficient information  on  the  projects  environ- 
iiiental  con.'-eciuences  with  which  t^i  make  an 
intelligent  decision  abotit  whether  or  not  to 
proceed  with  the  project  (citations  omitted)'. 
CafiC  Ucnrji  Bird  Clnh  vs.  Melvm  R.  Laud, 
et  a!..  Civil  Action  No.  73-C-9-R  (April  1973). 
Measured  by  tliis  standard,  or  that  suggested 
by  the  National  Water  Commission,  con- 
.st ruction  of  Tocks  Island  conservation  Proj- 
ect should  go  forward. 

Tocks  Islands'  enviroiunc  n'al  advantages 
F.nd  effects  have  been  determined  and  dis- 
cu.ssed.  many  times,  to  tlie  satisfaction  cf 
the  Committee,  the  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Coiigre.s.s  has  now  en.^cted  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 18,  1972.  This  mea-sure  authori;',es  the  pro- 
prams  and  funds  necessary  to  provide,  by 
3983,  for  water  pollution  or  ciUrophication 
control  at  the  authorized  Tocks  I.sland  Re- 
servoir, thus  meeting- the  Committee's  re- 
mr.ining  concern  in  this  matter. 

The  environmental  necessity,  and  benefits, 
cf  this  Project  are  established.  Detailed  im- 
plementation, or  exposition,  of  measures  to 
maximize  compatibility  with  Its  ambient 
ecf>lory  can  best  be  carried  out  dtiring.  or 
not  until,  its  construction  phase.  Continu- 
ing environmentalist  delay  ol  that  con.strtic- 
tion  is  having  a  negative  effect  "on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  eiuiroi.n-.ent"  (4'2  USC. 
4332(2) (C)  ). 

We  respectfullv  urce  the  Subcommittee  to 
recommend  the  appropriation  necessary  for 
this   authorized    conservation   Project. 

Under  permission  obtained  earlier  in 
tlie  House  I  submit  a  recent  statement 
by  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Eoi.qiiet  on  this  im- 
portant matter: 

W.\Ti  R  Rrsoi'ncKs  .\s.-.c.(i,\iic<n'  of  the 
Dr- ANV.^p.E  Rivir.  B.^sIN■ 

Mr.  Cl'iairman,  fellow  members  of  the  pai-.el, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  audience:  The 
subject  here,  "Me'ro  Power  and  Related 
Water  Supply  Problems",  is  particularlv  apt, 
and  particularly  timely,  here  m  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  service  area  and  elsewhere 
tiir(.uglioui  the  country. 

A:-;  a  result  of  the  decennial  census  of 
1970.  we  now  know  that  today.  7.'5  percent  of 
all  .'Americans  live  in  "metropolitan  areas". 
Another  13  percent  live  in  their  nearby  com- 
munit  ies.  The  deiinition  of  "metropolitan 
area"  here  means  a  city  of  at  least  50.000 
people  and  its  surrounding  areas  having  a 
population  of  at  least  1,000  persons  a  square 
niiie, 

I  should  stress  that  th.cte  "metropolitan 
areas'',  cont.tining  three-ciuarters  of  this 
cotmtry's  people,  occupy  less  than  two  per- 
cent of  its  area. 

And  this  concentration  will  continue  and 
Intensify  in  the  years  ahead.  According  to 
the  recent  National  Population  Commission 
studies,  by  the  year  2000,  over  85  percent  of 
all  Americans  will  live  in  its  "inciropolltau 
areas". 

This  will  not  be  decelerated  or  diverted 
by  zero  population  growth.  Even  if  sustained 
in  tins  country,  zero  population  growth  will 
ni»t  prevent  expansion  by  our  existing  popu- 
lation ba.se  in  this  country  for  about  70 
years,  cr  until  about  the  year  2040. 

Accompanying  this  metro  trend  over  time, 
the  correspoiKiing  forecasts,  conservative 
forecasts,  establish  an  even  greater  growth 
in  per  capita  electric  energy  consumption. 
Despite  energy  conservation."  and  assuming 
nearly  zero  population  growth,  a  50  percent 
decline  in  tlie  rate  of  ri.se  in  individual 
■we.dth — the  consumption  of  electric  encrgv 
here  in  the  United  States  will  triple  bv  the 
yc.ir  1990. 

Whether  or  not  we  like  tliis  metro  trend, 
■with  Its  various  metro  power  and  other  prob- 
lems, it  is  the  environmental  reality  of  most 
American  life.  It  is  the  environmental  reality 
that  most  of  us  have  consciously  chosen  to 
cie.ite    and    to    live    with.    And    the    simple 
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reason  we  ha',  e  done  so  Is  that  —  all  thing- 
considered— metro  life  gives  us  a  better  lue 
economically,  educationally,  socially,  cul- 
turally, and  spiritually,  than  any  v.  c  tan 
attain  elscv.licrc  in  our  lifespan. 

So  we.  then,  can  understand  the  wishes 
of  other  Americans  to  Join  tis  here  in  the 
metro-regions,  in  their  continuintr  human 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives. 
and  the  lives  of  their  children,  as  v.e  im- 
proved ours. 

We  have  tried  to  discourage  them,  rf 
Course.  We  liave  enacted  statutes  siatinp.  or 
warning  them.  a.s  the  "Environmental  Qual- 
i'v  Improvemetit  Act  of  1970"  w.irns  thcni: 
"Ihat  population  increases  and  urban  coti- 
centration  contribute  directly  to  pollution 
r.nd  to  degradation  of  our  environment."  But 
these  other  Americans  will  not.  and  do  not 
intend,  to  stay  away  frcin  the  metro-regions. 
According  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Cjuality.  it  is  Federal  policy  in  this  cotuitry 
to  slow  down  the  inflow  of  population  into 
our  metropolitan  areas.  But  it  is  not  working. 
And  it  is  doubtful  that  it  will  work,  for  the 
human  reasons  mentioned. 

In  the  words  of  the  recent  Poinilatio.n 
Commission's  report,  therefore,  the  CEQ 
thus  has  concluded:  that  "our  large  urban 
regions  'will  be  called  on  to  accommodate 
Virtually  all  the  Nations  future  popiilalK.in 
growth.'  " 

.^11  this  helps  focts  the  rcaliU-  of  metro 
power  here,  specifically,  electric  power.  For 
metro  society  first  and  foremostly  Is  an  in- 
door society:  of  liousing  areas,  and  apart- 
ments, aiid  ofiices,  and  industries,  and  ccin- 
nicrcial,  and  oilier  organizational  structures 
and  complexes.  In  which  most  of  its  inha- 
bitants spend  most  of  their  lives. 

And  tiiese  vast  human  complerc^  are  or- 
ganized and  operable  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  tlie  existence — and  steady  availability — 
of  electric  power.  They  cannot  function 
■Without  it.  even  its  brief  interruption,  with- 
out the  most  disturbing,  potentially  danger- 
ous human  conseqticnces.  And  this  depend- 
ence cr  danger  increases  in  time,  as  metro 
society  incre.ises  In  size. 

-Ml  of  which  brings  us  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  area — which  is  the  most  densely 
populated  heavily  industrialized  river  basin 
area  in  the  whole  country.  Here  as  else- 
wlure,  metro  power  supply  preeminently  in- 
vol',es  metro  water  supply.  For  this  energy 
transformatir  n  which  is  electricity  is  ef- 
fected by  heating  water,  lots  cf  it.  And  like 
all  energy  transformations,  this  also  en- 
tails a  certain  less  or  waste  of  untiMrble 
heat.  And  the  essentially  efTective  way  of  dis- 
posing of  this  unusable  heat  rise,  that  oc- 
curs 111  producing  this  energy  form  that  our 
metro  society  has  to  have,  is  plain  water. 

Now  we  can  regret  this,  or  resent  it.  or 
rail  against  it,  but  we  aren't  going  io  change 
it  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Betvxeen  new 
and  the  year  2000.  for  example,  the  thermal 
Cf>nversion  efficiency  of  new  power  generat- 
iiiiT  units  will  not  be  significantly  greater 
than  the  pre'-ent  40  percent. 

So  the  matter  of  metro  power  here  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  service  area,  thus  is  the 
mailer  of  ,selecting  exactly  whei'e.  in  thr-e 
wurers  or  waterways,  to  position  the  power 
plants  tliat  your  metro  society  has  to  have 
for  the  next  few  decades.  You  can  do  so  en 
your  rivers,  or  on  your  Bay.  or  on  your  New 
Jersey  ocean  front,  or  you  can  try  to  position 
th(  in  in  sc  inebody  else's  river  basin.  But  you 
mii-t  piMtion  them  somewhere.  And  you 
must  do  so  promptly. 

Now  you  can  talk  about  long  term  break 
throughs,  and  solutions  in  power  supply 
technolc'v.  and.  of  cotirse.  you  should.  But 
they  frankly  are  not  important  to  us:  fur 
they  cannot  pet  us  tlirough  the  next  thirty 
years.  And  it  is  only  the  ne.it  thirty  years — 
wliich  is  the  period  ue'ie  got  to  get  ourr.dies 
through     that   Ls   important   now. 

In  It-  latent  rtpL>rt  cii  delays  in  needed  new 


power  capacity,  the  Federal  Po.-.er  Commis- 
sion's tabulations  for  your  Mid  .'Vtiar.tic  arcs 
(including  the  four  Delaware  River  Batin 
State  region,  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)— the  FFC's  tabulation- 
show  that  there  are  some  seven  new  gen- 
erating units,  totaling  o*  er  seven  mllliru 
kilowatts  cf  power  capacity,  which  were 
scheduled  to  be  in  operatioii  this  s-.immer, 
and  which  will  not  be.  .And  I  notice  that  fctr 
of  those  units,  together  torniing  over  fottr 
million  kilowatts  of  needed  capacity,  ■wore 
sciipdtiled  for  operation  bpck  in  1971  or  earlv 
1072. 

Now  wh.atevcr  its  flexibility,  and  lncei;".i" 
of  management,  no  rcgional'pcwer  svstcrn-^ 
and  cpitalnly  r.ot  that  for  the  country  s  most 
populotts.  heavily  indtt.>--!i.',::2ed  nver 
bisin— can  long  endure  a  conti:-.ulng  post- 
ponemcnt  of  seven  million  kilowatts  of 
needed  power  capacity — without  esp'-sing  it- 
self to  some  very  real  emergency  possibilities, 
and  without  impairin;r  that  evolving  eco- 
nomic activity  necessary  to  sustain  the  em- 
ploymoi't  and  incomes  of  the  families  of  that 
region. 

Some  of  these  in-in/H-cssary  economic  effects 
aic  already  discernable.  For  e.xami^le.  In  tlie 
announcement  that  one  of  the  larce  po-.tr 
.supply  sysTpms  in  this  great  commercUl 
metropolis  can  no  longer  serve  any  new  com- 
mercial loads.  And  in  the  recent  order  of  cue 
of  your  Basin  State's  Department  of  Pu'^hc 
Utilities,  declaring  that:  '"iTje  State  of  Nctv 
Jersey  today  faces  the  probability  that, 
within  the  next  three  years,  there  win  be  a 
critical  shortage  of  electrical  eiiergy  with  the 
consequent  need  to  nation  the  exiftjns- 
supply  ";  and  instituting  an  investigation  Icr 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  action 
should  be  taken  "to  minimize  the  Impact  of 
electric  shortnges.  brownouts,  and  or  black- 
outs '. 

Some  many  accept  this— as  an  offering  to 
.■=•  nie  perceived  ecological  mission  or  goal. 
But  chance  is  they  will  not  be  among  ti.o 
families  to  be  economically  and  fociaiiv 
victimized  by  this  impending,  damat-ir.f 
deficiency  of  power  stippiy. 

And  of  course  the  National  Environment..: 
Poliev  Act.  which  Is  concerned  with  "f.e 
quality  of  the  human  environmem".  per- 
ceives and  piopounds  no  such  "goal  ",  For 
its  enacted  policy  i.s,  and  remaina  and  niu-t 
be  administered  responsibly  and  inttl- 
li.'Hiitly:  '10  foster  and  promote  the  cer.e:.-!l 
w«!fare.  create  and  maintain  conditlci.s 
■under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in 
produitive  harmony,  and  f nihil  the  social, 
eioi.oniic,  and  cil.er  requirtinei-ti)  '  of 
Amcric.in.s. 

Happily,  however,  the  De:a.\are  Basm  is 
endowed  wi'h  the  water  resources  needed  to 
fulfill  the^e  me'ro  power  and  other  h-uninii 
environmental  rcquiremen's  cf  I's  people  in 
the  decades  immediately  ahead.  .As  elsevvhere. 
you  also  ha',  e  the  phenomena  of  periodic 
dis.istrous  flooding,  and  periodic  disastrous 
drought.  Tlicse  have  been  diioj^trous  here  tn 
the  pa;  t.  Tliey  will  be  even  more  sr.  r.c.v  and 
in  years  ahead.  ab=ent  conservation  of  your 
water  resources.  For  your  needs  a:id  nttmbers 
aie  far  greater  now. 

Here  a.s  elsewhere,  you  have  the  problem 
of  impounding  tlie  high  or  flood  f.ows  of  your 
increasingly-  indispensable  waters — wiiicli 
now  you  wa.ste  to  ilie  sea— and  tl  conserving 
tliem  to  meet  your  multiple,  \irgent  pvibhc 
needs  during  critical  low  flow  periods. 

Your  a]''pioved  program  to  achieve  this 
iiv.perativo  regional  water  conservation  pcil 
is  a  gfxTd  one.  To  begin,  at  the  top.  it  entails 
se'ting  aside  and  preserving  the  upper  eighty 
(80»  miles  of  the  Delaware  River  ilrom  Han- 
cock. New  York,  all  tlie  way  dov. n  to  Mata- 
nioras.  Pennsylvania  i ,  for  free-flov.  ing,  wild 
or  scenic  river  purposes.  And  tiiis  is  now  rec- 
I'liimendcd  by  the  Governors  of  eaili  I'f  your 
four  Delaware  River  Basin  States,  and  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission,  on  the  basis 
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of  studies  now  compieieci  In  the  Uniiecl 
States  Burrau  of  Outdoor  Recrpuiion.  la 
ilii.s  way  voii  will  forever  pre.-ei". e  ui  its  free 
flowing  coiuiitiou  what  the  Biireati's  report 
Slates  is:  'intrinsicallv  .1  reUiiively  uiunodi- 
titd  and  unspoiled  rr. rr,  pleasurable  in  all 
Measous.  and  exciting  during  period.-,  of  full 
flow,  capaljle  of  supporting  without  re- 
bources  deterioration,  a  wide  rantre  of  river- 
oneiUed  recreation  activ  ities".  and  contain- 
Inij  but  "minimal"  agricultural  pollution 
\o\.\  will  also  be  proltciiug  this  River'-^ 
water^shed  and  water  tiualiiy  for  its  numer- 
ous dO"nsircam  public  purpr.so~ 

Second,  your  prosrain  entails  con.-^erxalion 
of  this  Rivers  hitth  flov.s,  and  tho.se  of  its 
tinpcr  tribut.iries.  in  a  large  niamstem  Lake 
authorized  to  serve  the  knov.  n  and  growini' 
miblic  wa'cr  re.<oiircc  roqnirenu'tits  of  Ihi- 
deii.sely  populated  iriotrore,',  ion — UK-Uidiiip; 
its  needed  water  supply,  ilood  control,  metro 
power,  water  rccreatuiu.  dovnstroaiu  water 
quality,  and  low  flow  aiu;nH'iuai  ion  require- 
ments. 

Third.  It  entails  cstabli.shnient  of  a  va.'t. 
additional  National  Re.  rcalion  Area  stir- 
rcunding  this  multipurpo:  e  fon>crv:ition 
I.ike. 

Fourth.  It  entails  contuMi'd  iniijroveineni 
of  the  water  quality  of  the  Uchnvare  River'.s 
downstream  reaches,  includum  tlie  waier 
quality  of  its  vast  and  .-.reiiK   Delaware  Ba> 

Tliere  are  other  elenM-nis  u:  this  water  re- 
source conservation  proitrain.  all  of  them 
constructive.  But  I  believe  tins  framework 
shows  you  have  an  eflcctive  protirani  to  con- 
serve the  waters  of  this  ai»  .it  River  system 
to  meet  your  known  pnl-.hc  waier  resourct- 
reqiureineir.s  111  the  deta(ie,>  aliead  — includ- 
ing water  .->iipply  for  the  mct-o  power  needed 
to  KUstiiii  tlie  great  Delaware  River  metro- 
basin. 

.\.Mr.NU.Mr.N  r  ofFip.rn  i.v   .mii    lim.av 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairmar..  I  olTrr  nn 
aniendiiienl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Aiuendment  offered  by  Mr.  I.ir.tvrs.  P.iL;e  2. 
hue  21  afler   ■vehicles,",  strike  out  ilie  figure. 


■ -il.GTC.oej.OOO"    and    insert 
the  figure.  ••$1,G81.263.00U  '. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.    SYMINGTON.    M; 


ill    lieu    thereo. 


Chainiian.  will 


tiic  t!t-n(k'iriaii 


Chairman. 


I 

have  a  very  brief  statement  rp'^aidinu  a 
particular  project  funded  by  thi.s  public 
works  appropriation  bill  Specifically, 
the  bill  contains  S3  million  for  the 
Meramec  Park  Lake  proicct.  While  I  will 
vote  foi'  the  ei\tire  appropiiaiions  bill.  I 
do  .so  only  with  the  understandina  that 
this  project  i.s  the  subject  of  a  suit  pend- 
ing in  Federal  district  court  in  St.  Louis 
filed  a'-'ainst  the  Corps  of  Ent^inecis  by 
the  .Sierra  Club.  Federal  Di.-trict  Judac 
VVaii'-^clin  has  not  yet  ruled  on  the  plain- 
titl's  motion  for  summary  jud'.:ment,  on 
th''  corps"  motion  foi'  summary  judgment. 
or  on  the  Meramec  Basin  Association's 
motion  to  intervene  m  this  suit.  The 
original  environmeiital  impact  statement 
pertainiim  to  this  project  beinu  inade- 
quitte  and  out-of-date,  a  new  statement 
has  been  prepared.  The  court  may  rest 
its  decision  in  part  on  Us  assessment  of 
the  new  statement  and  a  deiorminiition 
as  to  whether  it  meets  the  requirements 
ol  the  National  Enviionmental  Policy 
Act.  In  this  reuard  the  court  may  be 
e.\pected  to  focus  attention,  inter  alia,  on 
sfction  102  of  the  act  which  requires  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
include  in  every  proposal  for  ma.ior  Fed- 


eral action  "sitrnificantly  afTectintr  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment"  a 
detailed  statement  on  its  environmental 
impact,  alternatives,  irreversible  commit- 
ments, and  things  of  that  kind.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  court  will  move  expedi- 
tiously to  resolve  the  issues  joined  so 
that  any  further  developmental  initia- 
tives will  rest  on  an  adjudication  ol  the 
question. 

Second.  I  am  todtiy  announcin'i  my  co- 
spon.sorship  of  the  Flood  Plain  Conserva- 
tion Act  which  was  ori.ainally  iiuroduced 
by  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Blackburn  and 
Mr.  PEPPtR.  This  letiisiation  could  save 
millions  of  la.x  dollars  by  authori/in-  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  purchase  Hoed 
prone  regions  in  lieti  of  the  present  prac- 
tice of  massive  and  expensive  construc- 
tion pi-ojects  in  such  re.uions.  Federally- 
owned  nood  pi  one  areas  could  become 
open  space  and  refuue  re-ions  whicli 
could  be  utilized  as  greenbelt  recreation 
areas  duiui'.  dry  seasons.  Such  open 
.space  expanses  are  vitally  needed  near  or 
in  many  of  the  Nation's  metropolitan 
regions. 

Mr.  LU.JAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  noi 
going  to  take  very  long,  beeau.sc  it  doe.s 
not  take  very  long  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment which  I  liave  offered.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  am  going  to  have  a  lot  of  time 
left  that  I  will  yield  to  any  Member  who 
might  have  some  kind  words  to  say  about 
this  amendment,  because  I  am  sure  I  am 
going  to  need  them. 

Very  simply,  what  the  amcndmeiit 
says  is  that  we  would  add  to  this  ;ippro- 
priation  $4.7  million  for  gcothennal  le- 
search  and  development  work.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  there  is  no  confusion.  The 
geothermal  work  is  hot  steam  coming 
out  of  the  ground  We  have  tremendous 
capability  witliin  tiie  laboratories  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  is  not 
being  utih/ed  at  the  present  time  except 
in  some  shoestring  operation  method. 

In  the  laboratory  at  Los  Alamos  there 
has  been  a  research  project  going  on. 
I  am  not  a  scientist,  but  as  I  understand 
it.  they  just  pour  some  water  over  .some 
hot  rocks,  and  out  comes  tlie  steam,  and 
someiiow  or  other  energy  comes  out  of 
that.  Many  other  Members  might  know 
more  about  that  than  I  do. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  is  that 
there  are  hot  rocks  all  over,  so  these  geo- 
thermal  plants  can  be  placed  almost 
anywhere  in  tiie  country  and  they  are 
not  limited  to  .lust  where  the  steam  now 
exists. 

Let  me  say  iliat  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  did  authorize  this 
project  in  the  amount  of  $4.7  million.  It 
is  my  understanding,  and  very  logical, 
that  when  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee got  It  there  was  not  enough  time  to 
really  consider  it  in  depth,  because  the 
time  was  too  short. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  I  will  face 
op!)osition.  but  even  if  the  members  of 
tire  committee  would  oijpose  my  amend- 
ment, please  take  note  that  even  in  being 
opposed  as  a  result  of  a  jwlicy  by  the 
committee  not  to  allow  any  of  these 
amendments,  ijlease.  of  course,  note  that 
they  are  opiiosing  it  in  the  kindest  words 
possible. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN   Mr.  Chairman    will 


the  .nentleman  from  New  Mexico   ^Mr. 
LuJAN  I  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.m 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Blackburn'. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  am 
I  to  understand  from  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks tliat  tliere  are  no  .sub.stantial 
funds  for  experimentation  in  the  field  of 
r.eothei-mal  enei'jy  at  the  present  time^ 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Tiie  gentleman  is  correct 
So  far  as  I  understand  it,  Los  Alamo.s 
has  been  eondacliug  this  experiment  oui 
of  what  they  cull  the  Director's  discre- 
tionary fun.  It  has  just  been  a  very, 
very  meaprpi-oijeralion. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  conuratulate  tiie  gentleman  iur 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  oi 
the  House. 

With  tlie  V. hoic  world  facing  an  in- 
creasiiTily  severe  siiortage  of  energy. 
p.o.-ticulnily  in  the  form  of  fossil  fuels.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  we  pi  ess  forward 
in  every  area  of  research,  and  this  is  one 
in  which  I  think  there  may  be  great 
promi.se.  It  is  in  my  opinion,  a  great  mis- 
take not  to  insist  on  greater  efforts  m 
this  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  gentle- 
1. inn's  amendment. 

Mr.  M(  CORMACK.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
Lu.iA.x  1  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washignton  iMr.  McCormack'. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  op- 
posing the  gentleman's  amendment,  but 
I  do  want  to  state  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion which  was  just  asked  that  there  is 
$4.1  million  in  the  existing  budget  for 
geothermal  research.  It  is  under  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Deijart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Geological 
Survey.  There  is  .geothermal  researcli 
underway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  tieat 
the  amendment  on  its  own  merit,  but  I 
hope  that  none  of  the  Members  will  base 
their  decisions  on  a  mistnterijretation  of 
the  facts  that  the  gentleman  perhai)s  did 
not  understand.  There  is  $4.1  million  m 
the  budget  undei  NSF  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  geothermal  re- 
search. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  <Mr.  Symms'  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  1  Mr.  Lilian  > .  The 
potential  for  geothermal  energy  appears 
to  be  substantial.  La.st  year,  however,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Im- 
Ijoundeci  what  little  money  was  appro- 
Ijriated  by  the  Congress  for  research  in 
tliis  area. 

In  these  times  of  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  international  situation,  it  is  most 
imi)ortant.  I  think,  for  the  United  States 
to  strive  for  self-sufficiency  in  the  energy 
field.  Geothermal  power  is  especially  at- 
tractive because  it  is  pollution  free  in  ad- 
dition to  being  energy  efficient.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief  the  potential  for  geo- 
thermal power  is  not  confined  to  those 
western  States  with  hydrothermal  acti- 
vity. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  "dry  hole"  will  be  more  useful  in  the 
long  run,  and  these  can  be  developed 
anywhere. 

In  addition  to  increasing  appropria- 
tions for  R.  &  D.  in  geothermal  power, 
it  is  important  that  Government  encour- 
age private  enterprise  to  increase  their 
R.  &  D.  activities  in  alternate  sources  of 
energy.  Such  activity  has  been  under 
way  in  my  State.  Aerojet  Nuclear,  Inc. 
has  been  working  closely  with  the  AEC 
in  the  development  of  a  prototype  geo- 
thermal powerplant.  With  a  shortage  of 
fo.ssil  fuels  looming  It  is  Important  that 
development  of  new  energy  sources  pro- 
ceed at  an  Increased  rate.  To  neglect  a 
natural  resource  such  as  geothermal 
energy  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Nation's  economy  as  well  as  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
In  supporting  this  amendment:  I  feel 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
one  of  the  few  Government  agencies  that 
gives  the  taxpayers  their  money's  worth 
in  returns.  This  program  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Dickikson  > . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  action  in 
offering  this  amendment.  I  support  his 
amendment  and  urge  the  Members  to 
o'fer  their  support. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  very  dif- 
ficult bill.  I  can  understand  that  many 
members  want  to  cut  the  bill,  and  tliere 
are  others  who  want  to  add  to  it.  We  have 
made  some  substantial  cuts  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  weapons  program 
and  we  have  also  reduced  other  pro- 
grams. There  are  other  areas  in  the  bill 
where  we  have  provided  some  substan- 
tial increases. 

My  friend,  the  pentlcman  from  New- 
Mexico  <Mr.  LujAxi  is  a  fine  gentleman 
and  a  valued  Member  of  this  House. 
However.  I  oppose  his  amendment  be- 
cause there  are  funds  in  several  areas 
throughout  the  budget  for  geothermal 
research.  The  Public  Works— AEC  Sub- 
committee lias  included  $1,770,000  in 
geothermal  investigation  for  the  Bm-eau 
of  Reclamation.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCofmacki  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  funds  in  the 
budget  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  geothermal  research. 

In  addition  to  these  amounts,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment which  passed  the  House  yester- 
day contained  a  substantial  amount  for 
geothermal  researcli. 

Because  there  are  substantial  amounts 
provided  throughout  the  Government  for 
this  research,  we  did  not  feel  that  more 
funds,  which  were  not  asked  for  in  the 
budget,  should  be  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
iiient  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  tMr.  Lujan). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  annomiced  that  the  noes  ap- 
IJcarcd  to  have  it. 


RrCORIjED    VOTE 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  206,  noes  205, 
not  voting  22.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzus 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashlry 
Aspin 
Baker 
Barrett 
Berglr.nd 
Biaggl 
Biesier 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bopcs 
Bollin? 
Biadtir.as 
Bra.;co 
Brav 
Brinkley 
Brconiiicld 
Brot/ni;iii 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mn  h. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  NY. 
Chisholni 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Ccllitr 
CoIIin";  Tex. 
Co  cable 
Conlan 
Corn. an 
Cout  him 
Cronm 
Culvf  r 
Dani.l   D.'tn 
Daniel.  Robert 

W  ,  Jr. 
Dellcnback 
Delhnns 
Denhcim 
Dennis 
Dirkm.^on 
Diggs 
Downins 
Drinr.n 
du  Por.t 
EckhuKlt 
Edw.'.rd.=  ,  Calif. 
Findley 
Fish 
I-oky 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forty  the 
Fra.st  r 
Freni-t'l 
Frey 

Frochlich 
Gaydos 
Gihr.an 
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Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gra.sE0 

Cireen,  Pa. 
Gnnnhb 
Grover 
ftubser 
Glide 
Gnyer 
Hammer- 
schmuit 
Hanna 
Han.'jen.  Idaho 

Harnnptou 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hav.kui.s 

Hechlcr,  \V.  Va 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Hin.Thaw 

Holt  7m  an 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hubrr 

Hun!.,ite 

Hunt 

Jorilan 

Kr,rth 

Ka.'tpr.nicier 

Keatini; 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Koi  li 

Kuykendall 

Landgiebe 

Lftpelt 

Lent 

Llttcn 

Loi.f:.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luian 

McClcrv 

McClOskty 

AicCcllister 

McKmnev 

Macdonaid 

Maraziti 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Cahf. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Matbunai^a 

M:i/zcli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mf/.vuiskv 

Miller 

Mink 

Mitchfll 

Miicheil 

Mizell 

Mcaklev 

Mollohan 

Mcorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Moss 

Mniphv.  N.Y. 
Obey 
O'Hara 


Wvo. 
NY. 


.  Md , 
N  Y. 


Ovvf  ns 

Parns 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Price,  Te.x 

Quie 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Roncallo 
.  Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowfki 

Rouh-selci 

Roy 

Rovbal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sara.sin 

Barb.'ines 

Satterfield 

Savior 

."schrooder 
Shoup 

B|)ence 

8ta;i.i;trs 

Stark 
Steele 

St  eel  man 

Stciger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

StiKids 

Symington 
.'■'vnims 

ThomKon,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
To  well.  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 

Van  Dcerlin 
Vanik 
Vevsev 
WaUiie 
Walbh 
Whal<  n 
White  hur.st 
Widnall 
Wilion,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Cahf. 
WriL'ht 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wynian 
Yatron 

Youn,;:.  Ala-ska 
Yoinvj.  Ma. 
Youn;;.  Ga. 
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Aiiaiv.s 
Adilabbo 
Ale.\ander 
Anderson,  n. 
Andrew.'--.  N  C. 
Andrt  w?. 
N  Dak. 
Annunxio 
Art  her 
Arends 
Armstronsr 
Bat  alls 
Dtard 
Bennett 
BeviU 
Boland 
Bowt  n 
Bn  1  kmridge 


Bicoks 
Brc;.hill,  N  C. 
Brovhill.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Binke.  Mas.";. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burhfon.  Mo. 
Butler 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
CederberiX 
t  hamberlain 
Ch.'.rpell 
Claw.son,  Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  111. 


Conte 

Ccnyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

Danuls. 

Doimnick  V. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis.  W  15. 
de  la  Gar/.a 
Dtlanty 
Devi  lie 
Dingel! 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dulskl 
Duiii  an 
Eilwards.  Ala. 


Eiibere  McDade  Ruth 

Erienborn  MrEwen  St  Germain 

Eshlcman  McFaU  Schcrle 

Evans,  Colo.         McKay  Schneebeli 

Evms.  Ttiiii.        McSpadden  Sebelius 

Fascell  Madden  Seiberling 

flood  Madigun  Shipley 

Flowers  Mahon  Shriver 

Flynt  Mailhard  Shusier 

Fountain  Mallary  Sikei, 

Frelinghuy.scn    Mann  Sisk 

Fulton  Martin,  Nebr.  Skubitz 

Puqua  Mayne  Slack 

tietiys  Metcalfe  Smith.  Icv.a 

Giaimo  Michel  Siiuth  NY 

Gibbon.s  Milford  .fnvder 

Gonzalez  Mills.  Ark.  Stanton, 

doodling  Mini.sh  J.  William 

f'tay  Mmshall.Ohio  Stanton. 

Green,  Ores.       Montgomery  James  V. 

Cro.ss  Morgan  Steed 

Gunier  Mosher  Stciger.  Ariz, 

"■"iley  Murphy.  111.  Slratton 

H.imilton  Myers  Stubblefield 

Hanley  Natcher  Sullivan 

Haurahan  Nelsen  Talcott 

Hartha  Nichols  Taylor.  Mo. 

H.-iys  Ni.x  Taylor.  NC 

neiklerMass.    O'Brien  Teague.  Calif, 

♦lelstoski  O'Neill  Teague.  Ttx. 

Henderson  Passman  Ulltcan 

milis  Patmaii  Vander  Jagt 

Hopan  Patten  Vigorito 

Holt  Perkins  Waggonner 

Hudnut  Pickle  Wampler 

Hutchinson         Powell.  Ohio  Ware 

irhord  Preyer  W"h;'«> 

Jarman  Price.  111.  Whliten 

Johnson.  Calif.  Pntchard  Wiggins 

Jchn.'-on.  Colo.   Quillen  Williams 

Johnson.  Pa.       Railsback  Wil'on. 
Jones.  Ala.          Rarick  Charles.  Tex. 

.lone?.  N  C.  Regula  Winn 

Jones,  Okla.         Rhodes  WclfT 

Jones.  Tena.       Rinaldo  W'vlie 

Kazcn  Roberts  Yates 

Kluc/yntki         Robinton  Va.  Y'our.g.lll. 

Kyros  Robitcn.NY.  Y'cung.  S  C. 

Landriini  Rodino  Young  Tex. 

1-afta  Roe  Zablocki 

L.hn.an  Ro.se  Zicn 

McCoriuack         Roiith  Z'^ath 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Derwinski  Pcy?er 

Esch  Reid 

Fisher  Rccney,  NY. 

Hansen,  Wa.'^h.  Sandman 

Heberi  Thcmpjon   N  J. 

Hoiifield  Tie  man 


.^.'hbrook 

Badillo 

BcU 

Blatnik 

Ereaux 

Claik 

DanitI.'?on 

Deiii 


Kins 

Nei!.-! 


So  the  aniendment  wa.'=  agiced  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
PS  abo^■e  recorded. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mc,  e 
to  ."-tiike  the  la.st  word  and  I  rise  in 
siii:'porl  of  the  bill. 

It  ha^  no'.v  been  4  years  siiice  Ccngrc  - 
first  aiipropri.ited  funds  to  begin  con- 
struction of  Paintsvillc  Lake  in  the  dis- 
tiict  lliat  I  represent. 

Jolmson  County  and  the  city  of 
Paintsvillc.  Ky..  have  repeatedly  suffered 
millions  of  dollars  in  flcori  damaye 
throughout  the  years.  Th.e  Levi-a  Fork  o: 
the  BiL'  Sandy  River  back  :n  1957  wn--  at 
least  10  feet  above  flood  sfnge  in  the  city 
of  Paintsvillc.  And  another  rievastatin'-' 
fiood  of  ppnroNimately  the  same  deptii 
ctcuirc'l  m  1"63. 

The  Pamt  Crock  i'eser\oir  i-^  nece<^snry 
from  the  standpcmt  of  controll.ng  floods 
in  the  Big  Sandy  area. 

Tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  moving  ahead  on  Paint 
Creek  and  for  the  great  work  performed 
throughout  the  whole  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky in  recommending  flood  control 
projects  that  have  .-Javed  lives  and  re- 
duced propeity  damage. 

Several  reservoirs  yet  remain  to  be 
constructed  before  we  have  an  adequate 
flood  ccntrol  program  in  eastern  Ken- 
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tucky  in  both  the  Kentucky  and  Bi^ 
Sandy  Ri\ei'  sections. 

Then  asuin  we  must  move  forward 
no'.v  with  Yatesville.  Red  River,  and  Ty- 
yartts  Creek  re.senoirs. 

In  tiie  event  tire  Pamt  Creek  railway 
bridge  is  destroyed  by  flood — and  this 
Ukcd  to  have  occured  in  1957 — the  wliole 
Bi':  Sandv  Valley  will  be  raralyzed  above 
thi.>  point.  In  otlier  words,  the  coal  coulci 
not  be  moved  in  railway  cars  until  such 
time  as  the  bridire  was  reconstructed. 
The  construction  of  the  Paint  Creek  re.s- 
ervoir  will  alleviate  this  situation. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Corps  ol  Enm- 
ncers  failed  to  report  the  exi.-^tence  of  a 
geologic  fault — a  flaw  in  the  earth's 
crust — under  the  area  co\ered  by  the 
lake.  It  is  claimed  that  this  fault  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  environmental  impact 
statement  filed  by  the  corps  in  Augu>t 
1971.  The  corps  did  so  report. 

Tins  iauit  in  the  earth  is  no  secret.  It 
has  been  known  for  years,  and  has  been 
ciescribed  in  \arious  geology  iniblications. 

During  the  Public  Works  Subcommit- 
tees considf?ration  of  tiiis  project,  a  ques- 
tion was  asked  about  the  effect  of  the 
fault  upon  the  propo.-ed  dam  And  this 
is  the  respon.^e  of  the  spoke- man  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers: 

Tl'.e  e.\;su-nre  of  tlie  fault  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  PaausviKe  pruject  has  bnrii  kiiowii  tor 
many  years.  The  location  and  de-icripticm  arc 
contained  in  numerous  publications.  The 
Corp.s  wa-;  aware  of  the  substniare  ronditiotis 
during  surface  reportrj  anU  .^'udir-.  in  tho 
1960s. 

In  addition,  the  ^eulouical  rcronnaissaacc 
of  ihf  propo.sod  Painl.'-\  lUe  Reservoir  was  con- 
ducted duriiij^  the  early  de.'^l:.!)  .stare  with  all 
.strtictural  features  beiiij;  mapped  a!id  eval- 
uated,  including  the  faults  m  the  area. 

Due  to  the  ai^e  of  the  structural  features 
and  reser\oir  de^iiin.  sei.smic  activity  is  not 
anticipated  in  the  Paintsville  area.  Desifjn  ot 
the  Paintsville  dam  and  appurtenances,  how- 
ever, will  include  consideraiioiis  tor  seismic 
acceleration,  which  is  a  current  design  pro- 
cedure tor  all  Corps  of  Engineers  reservoir 
projects. 

In  this  regard  an  expert  in  the  field  of  |,'eo- 
pliysics  will  assist  ni  the  evaluation  of  the 
desiyn  of  the  Paintsville  project.  No  problems 
in  the  developing  of  a  proper  dc.-iuu  ate  an- 
ticipated 

That  is  the  statement  of  tlie  Corps  of 
Engincors.  and  I  think  it  is  leasonable 
and  sound. 

Bear  m  mind  that  the  fault  is  not  un- 
der tlie  dam  itself,  but  under  an  area  up- 
stream which  Will  be  covered  by  the  lake. 

Now.  a,s  to  a  claim  that  there  are  oil 
and  gas  wells  in  the  area  uhich  might 
contaminate  the  lake,  that  is  a  minor 
matter.  Such  abandoned  wells  are  rou- 
tinely plugged  before  reservoirs  are  filled 
Thi.s  presents  no  hazard  wh;;tL-ver,  I  am 
uuormed  by  the  corps. 

A^;r  nun::  .M  oKftRm  i;v   ••.r.    rtKUAP.Dr 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr  Cliairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  bv  Mr  EcKuinDT:  On 
page  3.  line  1.  strike  the  words  'That  of 
.>uch."  strike  all  of  lines  2  through  6.  and 
."trike  the  words  on  hue  7  lii.ve  been  e\- 
ptKded;  provided  funds  " 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
etfect  of  this  amendment  is  to  strike  the 
following  language: 


"That  of  such  amount  $100,000  may  be  e.\- 
peiided  for  objects  of  a  confidential  nature 
and  in  any  such  case  the  certificate  of  the 
Commission  as  to  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure and  that  it  is  deemed  inadvisable 
to  specify  the  nature  thereof  shall  be  denied 
a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  sum  therein  ex- 
pressed to  have  been  expended:  Provichd 
turther.  That  from  this  ap-" 

This  is  the  amount  that  goes  to  the 
.Momic  Energy  Commi.ssion.  I  would  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  he  is  at  liberty  to  tell  me 
what  the  $100,000,  which  may  be  ex- 
i:enci':>d  without  the  Controller  knowing 
about  it.  is  for? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  that  years  ago 
the  bill  included  S200.000  to  allow  the 
chairman  to  make  commitments  of  a 
confidential  nature.  A  number  of  years 
ago  this  was  lowered  to  SIOO.OOO.  It  has 
been  reduced,  but  it  has  been  carried  in 
the  bill  for  several  years  as  authorized 
m  the  basic  legislation.  We  must  trust 
somebody  in  this  Government  and  I  trust 
the  Cliairman  of  the  AEC  to  use  these 
funds  with  di-crction. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man but  I  would  trust  the  Comptroller 
also.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  legislation 
which  is  positive  legislation  might  be 
subject  to  a  iioint  of  order  under  clause 
2  of  rule  XXI,  were  it  not  for  the  deiMor- 
able  fact  that  the  Rules  Committee  has 
commenced  generally  waiving  that  rule. 

I  have  no  objection  to  waiving  that 
rule  with  respect  to  its  relationshii)  to  the 
failure  at  this  time  of  the  atomic  energy 
authorization  bill  having  been  passed.  If 
It  were  waived  only  with  respect  to  those 
matters,  because  the  authorization  bill 
has  not  yet  been  pa.ssed,  it  would  be  all 
right,  but  when  we  pa.ss  this  sweeping 
waiver  of  iJoints  of  order  under  rule  XXI. 
clause  2,  we  permit  all  kinds  of  positive 
legislation. 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, regarding  waivers  of  points  of  or- 
der on  appropriation  bills,  the  authoriz- 
irig  bill  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion was  pa.s.sed  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  and  is  now  awaiting  the  signature 
of  the  President.  If  it  had  been  signed, 
it  would  not  have  been  necessnr.v  to  have 
this  waiver  of  the  rule,  but  in  order  to 
hasten  this  bill  along  and  to  proceed  m 
an  orderly  manner,  wo  want  to  proceed 
with  the  appropriation  bill  at  this  time 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  im- 
derstand  that.  I  certainly  think  the 
chairman  is  right  in  a.sking  for  the 
waiver  of  the  rule  in  that  respect,  but 
had  the  authorization  bill  been  final  and 
had  there  not  been  any  suspension  of 
rule  XXI-C.  the  point  of  order  I  am  now 
makmg  w  ould  be  good. 

That  is  the  point  I  am  miking.  I  ob- 
ject to  a  waiver  of  a  rule  tirat  changes 
that  result.  Let  me  point  out  here  tliat 
what  this  does  is  to  permit  the  expendi- 
ture of  money. by  the  agency  with  only 
the  statement  tliat  the  matter  is  of  a 
confidential  nature.  Therefore,  the 
agency  does  not  want  to  disclose  tlu  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  expended. 


If  this  were  not  in  the  bill,  all  the 
agency  would  have  to  do  is  file  llic 
voucher  in  accordance  with  title  'M. 
United  States  Code,  .sections  71,  72.  and 
74.  That  does  not  mean  for  a  moment 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  disclose  m 
the  voucher  any  confidential  or  secret 
information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  matters  of  a  most  confidential 
and  secret  nature  through  both  the 
armed  services  appropriation,  and 
through  the  atomic  energy  appropriation 
All  it  means,  if  tliis  provision  were  not  lu 
the  bill,  is  that  the  Coniinroller  General 
would  liavc  a  right  to  go  in  and  find  out 
what  the  money  is  exijended  for.  He  is 
tire  only  one  that  is  entitled  to  tb.at  right 
Tlie  Comptroller  General  has  security 
cleaiance.  He  can  look  at  secret  matters 
I  trust  tlie  representative  of  this  Con- 
gress to  look  at  that  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  should  we  write 
po.sitive  legislation  in  an  api)ropriations 
bill  that  never  appeared  in  the  authori- 
zation bill?  The  ciuestion  was  not  raised 
before  the  legislative  committee.  Win- 
do  we  need  to  write  such  positive  legi— 
lation  in  an  appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  wore'. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  Que.s'.ion  of  tiie 
chairman  of  the  subcommictce.  The  dif- 
ficulty I  have  with  this  language  is  not 
only  that  outlined  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  but  m  addition,  there  is  no  stand- 
ard set  forth  in  this  bill  as  to  the  ba.Ms 
on  which  it  need.^'  to  be  confidential.  It 
docs  not  sa>  national  defense  or  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  wc  no*  set  .-omc 
standards? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tcnne.ssce.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man. will  the  gentleman  yieJd? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  :,Tr.  Chair- 
man, I  as.sure  my  friend  tiiat  this  re- 
lates to  matters  of  a  confidential  na'.urc 
and  it  is  only  a  small  item  out  of  a  Sl.- 
676,000.000  amount  for  AEC"s  operating 
expenses. 

It  allows  some  discretion  fo;  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
if  she  feels  it  necessary  to  make  expenai- 
tures  of  a  confidential  nature  Then,  she 
V.  ould  be  empowered  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Cliairman.  it 
seems  to  me  at  the  very  least  it  should 
be  written  so  that  she  must  certify  that 
it  must  be  kept  ccnfidcniii'l  to  protect 
national  defense  in.formation.  or  :;omc 
other  specific  language  such  as  that  a^ 
to  the  g(mera)  basis  on  whici:  it  musi  be 
kei't  confidential. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Cliairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  I  yivld  to  the  gen- 
tlemair  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  il 
there  was  such  a  tiuestion  involved,  and 
if  it  were  important,  what  committee 
would  be  best  qualified  to  determin-^ 
whether  that  special  status  should  b.- 
granted?  It  would  seem  to  me  the  legis- 
lative committee,  in  this  case  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  not 
the  A|ipropriations  Committee.  This  ajj- 
pear.~  in  tlie  appropriation  for  the  first 
time. 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  gentleman  has 
a  valid  point.  I  would  simply  like  to  add 
that  it  seems  to  me  we  have  all  gotten 
a  liberal  education  in  the  past  couple 
of  months  as  to  the  abuses  such  vague 
words  as  "national  security"'  can  be  u.sed 
to  cover.  We  had  better  start  being  a 
little  bit  more  conscious  of  the  dangers 
of  this  kind  of  vague  secrecy  authority, 
which  can  be  used  for  legitimate  but  al.so 
for  illegitimate  purposes. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  raising 
this  point. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  merely  rise  to  say 
we  did  strike  .such  language  out  of  the 
Coast  Guard  legislation,  and  I  believe 
for  exactly  the  same  reason.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSiMER.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  ba.sic  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
which  establishes  the  five-man  Atomic 
Energy  Commi.ssion,  contains  within  it 
certain  very  grave  resjionsibilities  that 
are  assigned  to  the  members  of  that 
Comnnssion.  Those  responsibilities  are 
the  kind  which  control  its  judgment  if 
it  should  be  called  upon  to  make  this 
kind  of  an  expenditure.  As  a  consequence 
this  is  therefore  not  an  intergovernmen- 
tal type  of  thing 

I  believe  it  should  be  noted  and  under- 
stood also  that  with  re.'jpect  to  the 
atomic  establishment  there  are  certain 
areas  of  extremely  critical  security  na- 
ture. We  have  had  a  practice  in  those 
cases  of  keeiMng  the  numbers  of  people 
who  need  to  know  down  to  the  smallest 
possible  number.  Striking  this  would 
add  one  more,  namely,  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  would  open  it  up  for  him. 
As  a  consequence,  rather  than  just  the 
five-man  Commission  of  very  careftilly 
selected  people  we  might  have  a  whofe 
crowd  of  investigation  in  on  this  kind  of 
thing. 

For  the  amoimt  of  money  involved, 
$100,000.  there  is  simiily  no  reason  to  en- 
gage in  that  kind  of  security  risk  taking, 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  simjily  comment  tiiat  we 
would  be  well-advised  to  make  a  general 
review  of  the  language  used  for  this 
type  of  security  coverage  so  that  we  can 
write  or  rewrite  our  legislation  to  pro- 
vide more  precise  guidelines  for  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  .secrecy. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yieldiiiLr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
cppnsition  to  the  amendment. 

I  just  wanted  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
ih-is  item  has  been  in  the  appropriation 
1:11  for  a  number  of  years  and  it  is  an 
11  cm  which  is  pretty  carefully  described. 
In  other  words,  it  has  to  be  for  objects 


of  a  confidential  nature,  and  in  such 
cases  a  certificate  must  be  made  that 
the  object  is  of  confidential  nature.  I 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  this 
is  subject  to  audi.,  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  If  at  any  time  the  Commis- 
sion makes  a  certificate  which  does  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  law 
I  am  sure  the  Comptroller  General  could 
and  would  take  cognizance  of  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  a.n  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  gentlcmair  fronr  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  that  be  the  only 
thing  that  the  Comptroller  General  can 
look  at,  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
head  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
lias  said  tliis  is  of  a  confidential  nature, 
that  is  all  he  could  find.  That  is  exactly 
the  point  I  am  making.  He  ought  to 
know  what  it  is  really  spent  for. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have 
to  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  have  just  talked 
fo  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
I  understand  the  process  the  gentleman 
describes  is  the  process  available  under 
existing'  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  put  this  in,  it 
will  change  it,  and  all  he  can  look  to  is 
wiiether  or  not  the  head  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  said  it  is  con- 
fidential. That  is  all  we  are  trving  to  do. 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Cliairman,  we 
should  make  a  little  legislative  history 
right  here.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  handling  tliis 
bill.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  can  look  behind  that 
certificate  to  make  sure  that  the  matter 
certified  is  actually  of  a  confidential 
nature. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Cliairman.  if 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr. 
Rhodes  I  will  yield.  I  will  ask  a  question 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Eckhardt', 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Tcnne.s.see  'Mr, 
EviNsi  does  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee oil  this  side  of  the  aisle  so 
construe  the  matter? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  do.  And  if 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  confer  with 
us  on  this  matter  we  would  be  glad  to 
discu.ss  it  with  him  at  length. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  both  sides  seem  to 
believe  the  interpretation  of  this  lan- 
guage is  that  once  the  matter  is  listed 
as  confidential  material  when  the 
voucher  is  issued,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral within  the  limits  of  his  security 
clearance  can  determine  whether  or  not 
it  is  in  fact  confidential  material  and  so 
properly  classify  it,  looking  into  the  real 
facts  of  the  voucher,  if  that  is  the  under- 
standing. I  wilUisk  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  ahiendmcnt. 

Mr.  RHODFS\?iIr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tex^s  'Mr.  Eckh.^kdt'  has 
stated  my  understanding  of  the  matter 
better  than  I  could  do  so  myself. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wJl 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  vield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  make  such  a  unanimous- 
consent,  request? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a-k 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendmer.t. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ob iection. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Genek.^l  Provisions 

Sec.  101.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
appropriations  made  available  for  the  c-.ir- 
reiu  fisc.il  year  for  -Operating  expenses'  and 
■Plant  and  capital  equipmenf  may  be  trans- 
ferred between  such  appropriations,  but 
neither  such  appr.jpriation.  except  as  other- 
wise provided  heroin,  .siiall  be  increased  by 
more  than  5  per  centum  by  any  such  trans- 
fers, and  any  such  transfers  shall  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo\e  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman f'oin  Tennessee  'Mr.  Evinsi 
to  respond  to  a  question.  :f  he  will  please. 

On  page  19  of  the  report  there  is  an 
item  which  says.  '-St.  John's  River  Basin. 
Maine  Study— a  total  of  $50,000  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  initiate  the  St.  Johns 
River  Basni  study." 

Does  this  have  anything  to  do  with  tlie 
Dickey-Lincoln  project,  or  will  it  in  any 
way  .serve  to  revive  that  project? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
this  study  involves  the  St.  John's  River 
and  would  involve  a  small  project,  only 
for  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  under  a  ne-v 
name,  because  it  is  a  mtich  smaller  proj- 
ect. It  is  a  study;  it  is  not  the  large  over- 
all New  England  project 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  undcistar.d  that  c: 
two  Senators  in  the  other  body,  one 
favors  the  larger  project  and  the  o'hcr 
favors  the  smaller  project.  The  commit- 
tee would  certainly  favor  only  the  smaller 
project. 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr  Chairman,  will  t]:e 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr  Chairman,  actually 
the  only  re-embiance  between  this  proj- 
ect and  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  is  that 
they  are  both  on  the  same  river.  This 
is  a  much  smaller  project.  The  State  of 
Maine  has  no  hydroelectric  projects  at 
all.  It  is  an  energy-short  area,  and  I 
would  vote  tlie  money  for  this  jiroject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  feasible  project  as  far  as  the  overall 
benefits  are  concerned.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  let  me  a-ssure  him 
that  as  one  Member  of  the  Committee, 
if  there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  other  body  to  enlarge  this  project 
to  even  closely  resemble  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln pro.icct  in  prior  years.  I.  as  one  con- 
feree, w  ill  opi^'ose  it. 
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Mr  V/YLIE.  What  the  gputlemaii  from 
Arizona  and  t!ic  gentleman  from  Ten- 
n^  sec  are  saying  is  that  this  is  a  small 
l^cal  project  (onfined  to  the  S:ate  of 
Maine,  and  is  not  a  hu:,'e  hydroelectric 
T"e\v  Ens!ancl  jDroject  as  contemplated  by 
t''e  Dickev-Lincoln  project? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Tiie  gcntlemrn  i?  cor- 
!c,-^ 

Ti'.e  CH.AIRMAN.  The  Clerk  \.ill  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  fo!lov;.s: 
TiJi.r:   t:  - hlpapt.mext  of  DEFEN'on  — 

CIVIL 

DEr.iRlAILN-T  ur  THE   ArCilV 

CoRi>s  OF  E:.ci.;i;e.R5 — C^viL 
TliC  follo-.M;i.i  appropriations  shall  be  es- 
pciidcU  uudtr  the  dirjction  of  ihe  Serrei.irv 
i-f  the  A; mi-  und  the  siipervijion  ai  the  Chief 
of  EiiL'.njc-r?  for  authMrir-ecl  civil  functions 
of  the  Depnrtment  of  the  Army  pprtaini'.ic:  to 
ri'.ers  and  liirbor.s,  liood  ccnitrol,  beach 
cio.-^ion,  und  related  piirpooes: 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
stiike  the  la-t  word. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  a.s  I  indicated  in 
my  .supijlemcntal  view.-;.  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  problems  with  this 
bill.  First,  the  bill  contain.--  a  number  of 
projects  which  ir.  one  man'.=:  oi  ininn.  do 
not  belong  liei'c.  0!ie  invnl'.'cd  a  naviua- 
tion  channel   throui'h   coa.stal  wetlands 

V  Inch  ac'ording  to  uilormalion  I  iiavc. 
will  bisect  and  pollute  a  State  declared 

V  ild  and  scenic  river  of  the  lushest  water 
ciuahty  in  the  Stale. 

Of  23  formal  comments  submitted  in 
the  corps'  draft  impact  statement.  18 
have  been  critical,  including  tha^e  of  liie 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Interior, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Au^ency 
and  tlie  Loui.  iana  Advisory  Committee 
on  Coastal  and  Marine  Resources. 

Still  another  has  been  oppo.sed  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  a.^  en- 
vironmentally unsound  and  because  the 
IjcntTits  of  the  ijrojcct  would  seem  to  ac- 
crue largely  to  pulp  mills  vhich  want  to 
Hush  their  pollution  downstream. 

The  Governor  of  Illinois  has  .iust  an- 
nounced his  opposition  to  the  Lincoln 
Lake  project  in  lUinofs  because  of  ris- 
ing co;ts  and  environmental  comi)lica- 
tions. 

The  cost-henef't  ratio  for  many  of 
these  projects  was  calculated  an,v  num- 
ber of  \ears  a.^o  and  a  3'  i-percent  dis- 
count rate  was  used. 

It  the  calculations  wcie  made  again. 
using  the  S^'a-Perccnt  discount  rate  used 
today,  a  good  number  of  them  would 
clearly  be  economically  unjustified.  The 
second  problem  with  this  bill  is  that  for 
some  projects  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
simply  not  followed  the  law. 

For  e:-:amijle.  there  are  si.x  !:)rojects  in 
this  bill  for  which  con.-.iruction  was  initi- 
ated after  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Environmental  Protection  Act  und  lor 
v\hich  no  final  environi.ienlal  imijact 
•-tatemcnt  is  yet  available  as  clearly  re- 
qmred  bv  that  law.  In  all.  tliere  are  119 
projects  In  this  bill  for  which  draft  and/ 
or  final  environmental  impact  statements 
have  not  oeen  filed  with  the  Council  on 
Fnvironn.eiital  Quality.  The  bill  provides 
S438  mi'li  m  to  carry  on  those  inojects. 

While  s  jme  people  contend  that  no  en- 
\iioiii;iental  impact  statements  are  re- 
cjuiied  foi  these  projects,  I  disagree.  The 


act  itself,  legislative  history,  and  guide- 
lines for  States  implementation  a'.id  the 
courts  all  indicate  otherwise. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have  roughly  four 
choices:  I  could  offer  an  amendment  to 
mr:ke  an  across-the-board  cut  for  all 
corp.s  projects  in  an  attempt  to  s;  m- 
bolically  .show  that  I  think  this  budaet  is 
too  large,  hoping  that  the  cori:s  v.ould 
cut  funds  from  the  most  cjuestionable 
I^rojects.  But.  bnscd  on  past  iJcrformance 
of  the  corijs,  we  know  that  would  not 
ha.npcn. 

Or.  I  could  offer  an  amendment  to  cut 
fluids  for  all  119  jjrojcct.s  for  v.hich  en- 
vironment.^,1  impact  statements  are  not 
available.  But,  frankly,  given  the  politi- 
cal facts  of  life  surrounding  public  works 
bills.  I  don't  have  much  hope  oi  such  an 
amendment  passing. 

Third.  I  could  offer  an  amondni'';-!t  to 
knock  out  the  six  projects  for  v.hich  con- 
struction be.gan  after  Januai-y  \.  1970,  the 
date  on  which  NEPA  took  effect. 

The  fact  is  that  none  of  these  would 
work  and  I  would  be  wasting  the  com- 
miitoe's  time.  The  other  alternative  left 
for  me  i--  simply  to  vote  against  this  en- 
tire hill,  which  is  v.hat  I  intend  to  do.  I 
aKo  intend  to  vote  for  amendments  to 
delete  other  projects  which  will  be  ofl'ered 
by  others. 

I  realize  that  the  Con^s  of  Engineers 
r^n  give  various  reasons  for  not  filing 
impact  statenipnts:  that  the  program  was 
aiithori/ed  befi>rc  1970:  that  money  was 
appropriated  before  1970;  that  .some  local 
wrrk  was  done  before  1970;  or  that  the 
l)r)ject  was  neither  controversial  nor 
"ould  produr-e  significant  environmental 
d'-'iuige.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  courts 
have  ruled  otherwise  and  while  it  is  un- 
likelv  that  the  Congress  will  stop  funds 
inr  ihe^e  projects,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likfly  that  the  courts  will  stop  them  for 
not  complying  v. ith  NEPA. 

Just  last  week  a  Federal  di-trict  court 
in  Wi.-^consin  ordered  the  corps  to  stop 
dredging  a  segment  of  tlie  Mississippi. 
The  project  had  been  underway  for  5 
days  and  was  to  have  been  completed  in 
2  or  3  more,  the  corps  took  the  posi- 
tion that  a  project  of  less  than  a  mile 
V  as  not  a  major  undertaking  and  was 
eNcnipt  from  NEPA. 

Tlie  court  ruled  otherwise,  and  a  proj- 
ect the  corps  said  v.as  not  subject  to 
NEP.\  has  been  stopped  because  an  en- 
vironm^'utal  imixtct  statement  was  not 
completed. 

I  say  all  this  for  this  reason:  I  realize 
the  Members  of  this  body  all  value  the 
projects  in  their  districts.  I  have  one  of 
my  own  in  my  district.  As  far  as  the  Con- 
gre.s  is  concerned  they  probably  have 
little  to  worry  about  in  terms  of  a  cutoff 
of  funds.  But  the  courts  are  a  difTorent 
matt  IT. 

I  V  ould  suggest  that  those  of  you  who 
have  the  119  projects  without  impact 
statements  in  your  districts  and  want  to 
keep  them,  ou.cht  to  encourage  the  corps 
to  fini.-.h  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ments on  them.  With  my  comments  on 
this  legislation  last  year  and  this  year. 
I  have  tried  to  encourage  the  corps  to 
get  those  impact  statements  done  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  they  are  required 
by  law. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  serve  notice 
riglit  now  that  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  nc.\t  year's  bill  rec- 
ommending that  for  every  project  for 
which  a  102  .  tatement  has  not  been  filed, 
that  I  think  5  years  will  have  bscn  a  long 
enough  time  to  have  given  the  Corps  of 
En".i:ie?is  a  cltance  t-j  Droducc  them. 

The  CHAm?kIAN.  The  Clerk  wdl  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow ; : 

C.LNETI.\L  INVESTIGATlOriS 

For  e.xpen.sc3  iieceosaiy  f-ir  the  co'.k-ction 
r.r.d  .slrdv  of  b.is:c  liiforns.ition  pertaining  to 
river  and  harbor.  fi.3c;d  coiiirU.  .sliore  protec- 
tion, and  related  prii.1tct.=.  restudy  of  antli,r- 
ii->?d  projects,  aid  vli.'>n  atttliorized  by  lav.-, 
.surveys  nnd  .studies  of  projects  prior  to  au- 
thr.ri/.i:ion  far  coi.  ii-acti,)n.  .*.-3-J.o;j9.onO.  U> 
remain  available  luiiil  expciidcd:  Provided. 
That  $1,000,000  of  this  appr.  ariaiioit  .shall  be 
triMs'erred  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fiilicne^ 
av.rl  Wildlife  for  .studio-;,  invcsiljations.  anci 
reports  thereon  as  required  by  the  Fish  and 
WildUio  Cf -.irdii.ation  Act  cf  19,'J8  (72  Stat 
.■".(^3-565),  to  provide  that  wildlife  co;iScr',.i- 
ti'in  shall  receive  equ.il  c^j'isideration  and  be 
coordinated  with  other  lealurc-s  of  w.iter-r^'- 
.source  dc\eIopinciit  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

AMIND.MCr.T    inFi.l.l.D    I:Y    .MR.   C  XRNKY   OF    OHIO 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ch;urman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tiie  Clerk  re.-id  as  follows : 

AiUi-'niiment  fwcir,-ci  Iv  .Mr.  Carney  of 
C)h:  >:  Papc  5,  line  8.  laserc  ipiniediatcly  pftcr 
"•-\rn.y"  ilie  follo'.vuig:  ":  Prondrd  /urth'-r. 
That  *10.000  of  this  a;jpropr.ati.;n  shall  be 
av.iiiiible  to  co'idui^t  a  fcaibiluv  study  wuii 
re.^jiect  ;•)  cana'.i/ation  of  il-ie  Braver  and  Ma- 
ho.iing  Rivers". 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
and  mv  fellow-  Members  of  the  House, 
ihi;  \'. ill  probably  be  the  easiest  vote  the 
Members  have  ever  had  in  this  session 
or  in  most  any  se.^sion.  In  the  proposed 
approijriution  for  the  Corps  of  Fngmeer.-, 
there  is  an  amouiii  of  853.939.000.  First 
of  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  no  ad- 
ditional money.  All  I  ask  is  that  SIO.OOO 
of  this  S53  million  be  set  aside  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  a  study  ol 
the  canalisation  of  the  Beaver  and  Ma- 
honing Rivers  in  we:-tern  Penn.syvania 
and  northeastern  Ohio. 

The  canal  feasibility  ^tiKiy  'uas  unani- 
mously authorized  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  October  12. 
1972.  and  put  in  their  bill  and  adoiJted 
by  liiis  body,  but  the  Cori,-s  of  Engineers 
was  unable  to  include  these  funds  in  tiie 
project  book  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  due  to  tlie  late  am'roval  of  the 
niea.-uie. 

On  April  18.  however.  I  talked  to  the 
chairman  of  '..he  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Teiines.ee  iMr.  Evins'  who 
was  very  cooperative,  and  I  received  a 
caiJability  .study  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers saying  tiiat  they  would  be  able 
to  utilize  for  the  purpo.se  of  condticting 
studies  and  holdin;i  public  hearings  $10.- 
OCO  for  fi.scal  year  1974. 

J.Ir.  Cliairman.  I  want  to  einph;isi/e 
that  this  does  not  conflict  with  any  budg- 
et objectives.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
IS  to  determine  if  a  pioposed  stub  canal 
is  feasible  in  terms  of  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  effects. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  that  I 
have  the  rather  dubious  distinction  as 
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a  Member  of  the  Congress  in  filling  the 
shoes  of  one  of  the  greatest  Members 
who  ever  worked  in  this  Congress,  and 
that  is  the  late  Honorable  Michael  J. 
Kirwan  who,  for  many  years,  was  the 
subcommittee  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee, 

Tho.se  Members  who  knew  Mike,  and 
most  of  the  present  Members  did.  knew 
that  for  many  years  he  worked  for  a  ca- 
nal from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie. 

Unfortunately,  opposition  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  killed  that  project,  and 
Mike  Kirwan's  dream.  It  was  never  real- 
ized. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  new  Mem- 
bers, because  all  of  the  old-time  Mem- 
bers know  this,  that  Mike  Kirwan  was 
not  only  a  Congressman  for  the  19th 
District  of  Ohio,  but  he  was  a  Congress- 
man for  the  entire  United  States. 

There  is  hardly  a  veteran  here  who  at 
.«:ome  time  or  other  did  not  go  to  Mike 
Kirwan,  and  Mike  Kirwan  always  gave 
them  a  hearing.  I  am  asking  the  Mem- 
bers to  approve  this,  which  is  a  modified 
version  of  Mike's  study,  based  iijjon  what 
he  did  for  the  Members.  I  am  asking  the 
Members  to  give  the  same  consideration 
hei;e.  a  hearing  and  a  chance  to  be  heard, 
tfiat  Mike  gave  the  Members  on  their 
many  projects.  That  is  all  I  am  asking 
for  i.s  $10,000  to  see  if  this  project  is 
feasible. 

I  live  in  an  area  in  northcastcin  Ohio 
near  western  Pennsylvania  which  is 
j)lagued  with  seasonal,  cyclical  uncm- 
IJloyment.  The  unfortunate  part  is  that 
it  costs  us  more  monev  to  assemble  raw 
materials.  We  are  an  old  steel  center  with 
very  fine,  trained  workers.  It  costs  us 
more  to  assemble  the  ra-w  materials.  The 
Lykes  Sheet  &  Tube  Co..  our  bi.ugest 
employer,  has  said  that  unless  they  can 
get  some  relief  through  a  stub  canal  and 
water  transportation  to  bring  their  raw- 
materials  in.  they  are  going  to  be  forced 
to  shut  down. 

I  do  not  know  whetlier  this  canal  is 
economically  feasible.  I  do  not  know  if 
there  is  enough  natural  water  in  the  riv- 
ers to  maintain  a  year  around  flow-.  All 
I  am  asking  is  for  a  chance  to  have  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  make  studies  and  to 
have  some  public  hearings  to  see  whether 
or  not  this  project  is  feasible.  I  as.sure  the 
Members  that  should  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers say  it  is  not  feasible.  I  will  never 
come  back  to  this  Congress  and  appear 
up  here  again  and  ask  for  more  money. 
I  do  tell  the  Members  that  if  thev  sav 
it  is  feasible,  I  will  fight  for  a  canal  in 
my  district  with  everything  I  have  got. 
There  is  no  additional  money  asked  for 
here.  This  is  not  the  Kirwan  Canal.  This 
will  be  the  canalization  of  two  existing 
rivers.  Tlie  experts  tell  me  that  the  w-a- 
ter  is  there,  and  I  think  that  the  Corps 
cf  Engineers  should  be  allowed  to  have 
hearings,  public  hearings,  where  every- 
body involved  would  ha\-e  a  chance  to 
have  their  say  and  then  go  on  from  there. 
I  ask  the  Members  for  support. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  much  regret 
that  I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  He  is  one  of  the 


most  delightful  gentlemen  in  the  Hotise. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  my  predecessor  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  We  all 
know  that  for  years  Mike  Kirwan  ad- 
vocated the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal.  I  don't  usually  oppose  a  study, 
but  the  Go\-ernor  of  Pennsylvania  and 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion have  expressed  opposition  to  it.  In 
addition.  I  am  informed  that,  at  today's 
prices,  the  stub  canal  would  cost  about 
$1.1  billion.  This  would  amount  to  about 
$18  million  a  mile. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Oliio 
that  he  is  fighting  in  the  tradition  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor  and  he  is  to  be 
commended.  I  regret  I  cannot  support 
his  amendment.  I  ask  that  it  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  in- 
terest to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  and  I  heard  him  plead 
for  a  project  in  liis  district.  I  can  under- 
stand the  economic  situation  which  he 
ha.s  exiilained  to  the  Members,  but  for 
those  who  have  been  here  for  a  number 
of  years,  his  predecessor,  Mike  Kirwan. 
was  unable  to  convince  the  Congress  that 
we  should  ever  build  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
Canal.  The  figures  during  Mike's  life- 
time have  skyrocketed  to  the  figures  you 
li.ive  just  heard  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  reiterate — 
over  S18  million  a  mile. 

I  thought  when  the  late  Mike  Kirwan 
passed  to  his  reward  that  we  had  heard 
the  last  of  the  canal,  but  now  we  have  a 
new  version  of  this  project  called  tiie 
Stub  Canal. 

I  have  been  around  here  long  enoupii 
to  know  that  the  Stub  Canal  is  like  the 
camel's  nose  in  the  tent.  If  we  would  just 
let  it  in  to  eat  a  little,  the  first  thing  we 
kno'vv  the  camel  is  in  the  tent  and  we  are 
on  the  outside,  and  that  is  what  will  liap- 
pen  if  w-e  authorize  the  SIO.OOO  for  the 
Stub  Canal. 

Tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  has  studied 
this  in  every  resiiect.  It  is  basically  a 
fight  between  tw-o  States.  If  this  Stub 
Canal  is  built  it  will  adversely  affect  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  econom- 
ically. For  that  reason  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  hap- 
pens to  belong  to  the  opposite  political 
party,  after  a  caref'ul  search  of  all  the 
facts  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
benefits  could  come  to  that  section  of  the 
country  which  would  enable  us  to  build 
this  canal  or  to  make  a  study,  has  come 
down  and  asked  the  entire  Pennsylvania 
delegation,  to  oppose  this  because  all  the 
information  that  the  State  agencies  are 
able  to  determine  and  all  the  informa- 
tion w-e  are  able  to  get  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  waste  SIO.OOO  on  studying  this  dead 
camel.  Let  u,s  bury  it.  Let  us  keep  it  where 
it  is,  with  the  late  Mike  Kirwiii,  and  hope 
we  will  not  hear  any  more  alxiut  tlie 
Stub  Canal  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  I  want  to  point 
out  I  got  a  letter  of  apology  from  Gover- 
nor Shapp  of  Pennsylvania.  He  said  he 


thoucht  this  was  the  lake  to  river  canal. 
I  have  a  letter  of  ajxjlogy  in  my  files 
sisined  by  him  at  least  in  w-hich  he  apolo- 
gizes. He  did  not  even  know  what  I  was 
talking  about.  This  is  not  the  Kirwan 
Canal,  this  ;.s  the  canalization  of  two 
rivers,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
assured  me  it  should  be  studied.  They 
have  told  me  that. 

Mr.  S.AYLOR.  Governor  Sliapp  has 
been  in  totich  with  tiie  dean  of  our  dele- 
gation Dr.  MfjRCAN  and  myself  and  even 
though  he  has  written  my  colleague  a 
letter,  and  I  do  not  doubt  he  did.  I  must 
oppose  the  "ontleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  S.A'YLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   iMr.  Morc..«.N'. 

Mr.  MORG.AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good 
friend,  the  ceiitlcman  from  Oiiio,  in  his 
kind  way  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  the  Governor's  office.  It  was  not 
signed  by  the  Governor  himself.  It  was 
signed  by  a  man  in  the  Governor's  office 
named  Norvalle  Reese,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. It  was  not  sisned  by  the  Governoi'. 

Mr.  G.^YDOS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  witii  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  stand  in  opposition  to  n-iy 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  thir^k  tliere  are  some  facts  that 
mu.>t  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members.  The  Mon-Yough  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  that  represents  some  80  par- 
ticular businesses  in  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania which  would  be  affected  by  this 
amendment  if  it  were  adopted  by  this 
committee,  has  gone  on  reco:d  repeat- 
edly and  has  stated  that  they  are  un- 
alterably against  this  program.  Second, 
the  Greater  Pittsburgh  area  chamber 
of  commerce,  ".liich  my  good  friend 
indicates  would  be  affected  in  some  in- 
direct respects,  also  has  gone  on  record 
throiiL'h  their  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  combined  voice  of  business,  that  this 
canal  should  not  be  built. 

Whatever  name  we  call  this  turkey, 
the  big  ditch,  the  little  ditch,  the  big- 
little  ditch,  it  has  been  kicking  around 
for  the  last  30  or  40  years  in  our  area. 
I  ojipose  this  amendment.  Every  Con- 
gressman in  the  Penns\l\ania  delega- 
tion opposes  this  amendment.  The  riea;i 
of  the  delegation  took  time  to  appear 
personally  before  the  committee  ojipos- 
ing  this  amendment.  Every  Go'.ernor  cf 
Pennsylvania  has  opposed  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  19.57.  just  to  illustrate  the  attention 
this  proiect  has  received  thiougliout  the 
years,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Commission  requested  the  consulting 
firm  of  Ford.  Bacon  &  Davis  to  study 
tlie  feasibility  of  constructing  the  canal. 
That  firm  advi.sed  it  was  not  practical 
and  above  all  gave  the  further  advK-e 
that  such  a  canal  would  nut  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  Commoiiwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  same  study  recur- 
red in  1965. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  another  ob- 
servation. 

Just  recently  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission made  available  a  study  for  this 
Congress,  for  the  Nation  in  general,  and 
also  the  administration,  and  reiiorted 
that  it  recommends  a  toll  or  user  tax  be 
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put  iiito  effect  on  iiilaiul  v. aieiuaj..^,  and 
the  whole  picpo-ilioa  suiroundiUK  this 
big-httle  ditch  or  the  big  ditch  or  the 
httle  diiih  involves  a  toll-free  concepu. 
Second,  that  all  costs  for  !he  constiuc- 
tion  in  such  projects  be  pub  on  the  local 
coinmunuics  and  local  locahacs  on  thus 
question. 

Ag.Mii.  with  'ivt^.u  respect,  .-inccie  re- 
spect, to  my  friend  from  our  nei:^hboring 
State.  I  do  have  to  make  thi>  ob.-civa- 
tion.  and  it  is  not  ea.-^y.  I  oppo.-c  tlie 
aineiuinienL  and  urs^e  that  it  bo  defeated. 
-Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Channi  m.  I  lise  ui 
c,^\>:,.-:tion  to  the  amend-'Uinl. 

Mr.  Chairman.  o\er  a  ijciicd  of  yca:s 
I  ha\e  .-tood  m  this  well  i'n;'.ny  umcs  to 
oijpo.^e  thi;>  canal.  It  is  desif,ned  and  con- 
cei\ed  for  one  steel  company  m  Oiilo  to 
make  It  competitive  with  the  clhcr  siccl 
conipanies  in  Pennsyl'.ania. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  this 
(anal  has  been  studied,  and  studied  al- 
most to  death.  The  fir.-^t  time  it  was  stud- 
ied is  in  House  Document  211  in  the  73d 
Conure;-s.  Here  we  aie.  40  years  later  in 
tlie  93d  Congrc-.s.  a^kin'.  for  the  lesiudy 
of  tliis  s.nne  canal, 

I  apree  with  the  Mentleman  fiom  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  S.^YLOR  I  when  he  stated 
tills  is  a  foot  in  the  door  approach.  This 
canal— known  as  the  Mononouahela- 
Ohio  River-Lake  Erie  canal  was  proposed 
first  in  1919. 

The  gentleman  from  Oiiio  'Mr.  C.\R- 
NLYi  said  this  is  a  stub  canal  between 
two  rivers,  the  Mahoning  and  Beaver, 
but  by  putting  tho.se  rivers  together  and 
u.>ing  barges,  they  can  get  their  steel 
into  Lake  Erie  cheaper  ihan  Penn.^vl- 
vaiiia  steel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  .^ee  u>  going 
forward  with  a  project  costing  S18  mil- 
lion per  mile  and  going  to  co.>t  $2.3  bil- 
lion dollars,  the  final  \ersion  of  this 
canal,  for  one  single  steel  comjiany. 

Ml-.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairnian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Penn.-,ylvania  'Mr.  He:in/i. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
l.ke  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlemen  frim  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
MoRc.A.N',  Mr.  Gaylo.s.  and  Mr.  S\ylok. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  rhairmaii.  I  hate 
to  op|JO.->e  my  good  friend  from  Ohi.i.  but 
I  have  long  been  a  ain.st  fjh.s  (an.d. 

Mr.  Cliaaman.  here  we  are  today  at- 
temiJtmg  to  revi\e  the  project  known  as 
the  Stub  Canal,  but  plca'^e  believe  me 
V  lien  I  .ay  that  the  canal  is  goiiu:  to  grow 
.md  grow  into  a  big  ditcli 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio  Mr  Cii.ui  tr.an, 
will  the  gentleman  \ield? 

Mr.  MORGAN,  I  yield  to  the  •-.entle- 
iii.m  irom  Ohio  'Mr.  CARNrv. 

Mr  CARNEY  if  Ohio.  Mr,  Chairman. 
th''  'jentlinian  from  Peni'svlvania.  Mr. 
Mmi^.an  corrected  ivj'.  and  now  I  want  to 
(  •)rre''t  h;ni.  It  i.--  not  o!ie  stir}  company. 
There  arc  US.  Stce!.  Repubh''  Steel  and 
Voung.-town  Slicet  and  Tuljo  plu.s  all  the 
i.'bru.ttors  of  my  di.-trict. 

One  more  thing,  all  up  tlie  Beaver 
Hi'.er,  all  the  towns  such  a.^  Ell  wood 
City,  and  Newcastle  in  western  Penn- 
>'.  Ivania  also  are  for  the  canal. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiii.-,  is 
\c:v  line,  but  the  .^ame  steel  comi)anies 


and  steclworkers  are  in  my  district  and 
they  do  not  want  the  canal. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANPON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  neces- 
sary number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  thiiig  this 
committee  needs  is  a  good  battle  be- 
tween Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  so  if  the 
Congressman  fiom  Youngsiown  will  per- 
mit me.  I  have  a  solution  lor  tlie  gentle- 
nicn  from  Pennsylvania  wiio  hip  c  taken 
the  well. 

This  Con'  re  ..-man.  wl;osc  Gl'.OOO  acres 
would  have  been  inundated  by  the  Ohio 
River-Lake  Erie  Canal,  along  wiih  the 
Congressman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
V'i'aiiuToi  has  a  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  to  doauthori/e  the  Lake 
Erie  Canal  I  recommend  the  suiiport  of 
all  the  penllemen  fiom  Pcnn.sylvania  who 
have  taken  the  well  to  support  our  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  gen.- 
tlcnan  from  Youngstown.  I  would  say  to 
h.m  that  this  Congressman,  the  very 
flr^t  time  he  ever  siioke  in  the  well  of 
this  House,  was  to  stand  up  to  the  late 
great  Mich.ael  Kirwan  and  ask  this 
House  to  vote  against  his  canal  when 
he  wanted  S7.50.000.  After  I  got  through 
speakim;.  the  gentleman  who  went  on 
to  become  the  Governor  of  Mis-issipi)i, 
Jolm  Bell  Wilhams.  got  u|)  and  said: 

Let's  give  Mike  hi.,  danuied  diich. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  on  the 
House  floor,  and  he  got  it  minus  two 
votes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  say  in  nil  fairness 
that  this  is  a  $10,000  channeli/^ation 
study.  We  can  dcauthori/e  the  Oliio  Riv- 
er canal  by  getting  on  with  Mr.  V'lco- 
FtTOs  and  mv  bill  to  i^olve  this  problem. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  study  and 
would  i-eco-nmend  it  to  my  colleagues 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  will  the 
;;f-ntle!uan  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
n<y  colleague  from  Ohio  iMr.  Keating'. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  sui)port  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'  Mr.  Carney  ' . 

I  wi.sh  to  a.ssociate  myself  with  his 
remarks  and  with  tho.se  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  .1.  Wkham  Stan- 
ton I . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  la.st  word. 

I  believe  it  has  been  clearly  established 
by  now  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Carney'  is  not  a.sking  for  a  canal. 
He  is  merely  asking  for  the  channeliza- 
tion of  two  rivers  which  are  already 
downstream  from  a  major  industrial  area 
and  therefore  do  not  imolve  any  hor- 
rendous ecolo'-:ical  problems  or  the  like. 

I  opjjose  the  concept  of  the  "Kirwan 
ditch,"  whi(  h  I  thought  would  ha\e 
been  a  serious  mistake  from  many  .stand- 
points, but  that  is  not  what  the  gentle- 
man is  askmg  for.  He  is  asking  only  for 
a  study  of  a  newer  channelization.  If  the 
.study  is  impartial,  wliieh  I  would  hope  it 
would  be.  it  would  bring  out  whether 
tlu'i-'  arc  any  seiious  drawbacks  to  this 
proposal.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  reasonable  suL-gestion. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  ciuestion  is  on 
the  amendment  otlered  b.\  the  gentleman 
fioiu  Oiiio  (Mr.  Carney  I , 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTRl'CTlON,    CFNERAL 

For  tlie  pro.scciuiou  cl  ri-.er  and  harb^T. 
tiood  control,  .shore  protection,  and  related 
projects  authori.ed  b>'  law:  and  detailed 
sttidie.i.  and  pliui.s  and  specification^,  of  proj- 
c  :  >  inuUidint;  liiose  for  dc-.elopment  wi'li 
p.trta  ipp.Tion  or  under  con,^;ideration  for  par- 
ti.-'p-xnon  by  State';,  local  go'.erninenis,  or 
pvi'rttc  Kroiip,=;»  .in'horirpd  or  m.-tde  elitjiblp 
tar  selection  by  law  (but  such  studies  .sliall 
not  const ii'itc  a  commitment  of  the  Go\eni- 
mc-ni  to  constrtiction  )  :  .$9(14. 569. 000  to  re- 
mnin  a\aila'ile  until  expended:  Proruh-d. 
Tlint  I'o  nrtrt  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
11  =e(I  f.)r  projects  not  aiuhonzed  by  law  or 
wbi'-h  pre  riuthori^cd  by  law  limiting  the 
nmoiir*  to  be  appropriated  therefor,  excep' 
BS  m\v:  hp  within  the  limns  of  the  amount 
Jif>w  or  h(  reaffer  aiithori/ed  to  be  appro- 
priated: Proncf-^rt  further,  That  .'''1.100.000  of 
Mil  appropriation  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Hureati  of  Sport  Fi.,herie.s  and  Wildlife  for 
siulij-s.  investigaiion;;.  and  report.s  thereiiU 
a;  refinircd  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ov,-li!iation  Art  of  1953  (72  Stat.  SG3-565)  to 
pro'.ide  that  wildlife  conserva'ion  .shall  re- 
r.'ive  equal  consideration  and  be  coordinated 
'vi'h  other  features  of  u-ater-resourre  de- 
velopment programs  of  tiie  Department  of 
I  lie  Army. 

.«-MKNi)M;  NT    OltfR'^u    BV     .mR.    M'cIu^kIY 

Mr.  M.CLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
otfpr  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  oifered  by  Mr.  MtCio.,.nKV: 
■on  page  S.  line  17.  strike  •■,i.8fi4,5fm,0on.'  and 
iiiseri,  i:i  lieu  thereof  "4848, 509, (KiO/' 

On  pane  0.  line  0.  add:  -Proiidfd  further. 
that  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
iLsed  for  construction  of  ;he  new  Melones 
Lake  projeet. " 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  had  the  privilette  of  rising  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  express  a  iJosition 
concurred  in  by  the  Honorable  Governor 
of  the  State  of  California.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, and  the  Senator  from  California. 
John  Ti'nney.  It  is  a  bipartisan  i.^sue,  and 
an  i.ssue  of  some  intere.st,  I  believe,  to 
the  committee. 

I  want  to  aiwloyize  to  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  the  subcommittee  for  not 
raising  this  earlier,  before  the  markup 
.session  of  the  subcommittee,  but  irom  the 
facts  I  shall  relate  I  believe  the  gentle- 
men of  the  subcommittee  will  under- 
stand that  this  issue  has  only  been  re- 
cently rai.sed  in  the  courts  of  Cahfoiiiia 
on  the  points  I  wish  to  make. 

This  amendment  would  delete  S16  .muI- 
lioii  from  this  year's  portion  ot  con- 
tinuing construction  of  the  New  Melones 
Dam.  Tlie  New  Melone.s  Dam  was  orig- 
inally autlicrized  on  the  central  Cali- 
fornia Stanislaus  River  in  1944.  a  much 
smaller  dam.  primarily  for  flood  ontrol 
l)uriJoses. 

In  1962  tiie  authori/alioii  was  in- 
creased, to  be  an  extremely  large  dam, 
620  feet  high,  to  impound  2.4  million 
acre-feel,  primarily  for  power  u.se  and 
for  the  Use  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes. 

Since  that  initial  authon/ation  near- 
ly S40  million  of  the  S218  million  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  dam  has  been  spent. 
and  this  year's  appropriation  would  be 
for  the  continuing  work  on  the  diversion 
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tunnel  and  works  in  connection  with  the 
dam. 

Now.  what  has  happened  since  we  au- 
thorized this  dam  in  1962?  Well,  first,  at 
the  present  time,  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  in  Cah- 
lornia.  has  en.ioined  further  con.struclion 
of  the  dam.  At  present  no  con.struction 
can  proceed,  and  the  matter  is  going  to 
be  heard  on  July  9  of  tliis  year. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  wiil  come  to  my  sec- 
ond iioint.  and  this  is  the  point  which 
makes  this  a  far  greater  i.'.'ue  than 
merely  the  one  of  the  conservationists 
vho  would  like  to  preserve  the  white 
water  and  the  raft  tiips  down  the  river. 
This  river  has  become  in  the  last  few- 
years  the  second  most  popular  white 
vater  river  in  America,  .second  only  to 
tiic  Colorado. 

What  has  happened  is  that  on  April 
5  of  thi'^  year,  les-  than  3  months  aeo. 
tr.e  State  'Water  Re.'^curces  Board  in  the 
State  of  California  unanimously  ruled  in 
a  5  to  0  deci.'-icn  that  tlie  impoundment 
01  threc-fourtlis  of  the  water  souglit  by 
tiie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  could  not 
proceed  and  that  water  could  be  im- 
pounded only  to  the  extent  which  woukl 
fill  the  dam  one-ciuarter  full. 

Wiiat  docs  that  mean?  If  the  State 
Water  Resources  Board  of  California  is 
correct,  it  means  that  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  dam.  tlie  ceneration  of  pow- 
er oni:i  th,e  use  of  wator  for  irrigation, 
cannot  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  i.s  what  the  b(  aid 
ruled  on  Aj^ril  5: 

Tliere  certainly  has  been  no  demonstrated 
need  for  tiie  additional  water  supplies  de- 
veloped by  this  project  outside  of  the  local 
BJea. 

The  bureau  has  failed  tn  spirit  if  not  in 
Ei'b.stance  to  meet  the  statutory  retpure- 
r!-:eius  for  ajiproval  of  a  permit  to  appropri- 
etp  water  for  such  pnrpo  es. 

When  the  evidence  indicates,  as  it  does 
here,  that  an  applicant  already  ha.s  a  right 
to  sutricient  water  to  meet  ills  needs  for 
beneficial  use  wiihin  the  foreseeable  future, 
rifht-i  to  additional  water  should  be  with- 
held. 

Thus  the  board  has  ruled  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  the  water  that  this  dam 
seeks  to  impound,  and  will  only  permit 
the  impoimdment  of  a  quarter  of  the 
water  behind  the  dam.  This  means  the 
cost  benefits  which  were  considered  by 
tiic  committee  when  it  authorized  the 
dam  are  no  longer  valid.  The  bene.nts 
of  this  dam  were  .$13. t  million  per  year, 
but  if  tiiey  take  out  the  iiower  and  tlic 
water  consumiJtion  under  tb.is  rule  of 
tlic  water  board,  the  bt  nehts  droj)  to  les.'-^ 
than  SJ  million  jier  year,  and  the  costs 
are  rouchly  SH  nullion  iier  year. 

So  the  validitv  of  the  dam  dejiends  on 
whether  or  not  the  State  Water  Re- 
sources Bo.irrl  is  upliclii. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  haji- 
pened'?  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
whic'i  aijnhfd  to  the  State  board  for  a 
permit  to  imiiound  the  full  amount  of 
water  has  been  denied  th,e  rights  ai)plied 
frr.  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec!;\mation  has 
said: 

We  arc  j^uing  to  disiTi-ard  tlie  niliiij-  of  the 
S',.te  of  CalSfcrnia. 

And  tlie  State  of  California  2  weeks 
ago,  on  June  19,  filed  an  action  in  the 


Federal  court  for  dcciai'atoiv  relief  up- 
holding  the   Stare's   po.sltlon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  McClos- 
KEY^ »  has  expired. 

iBy  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  McCirs- 
KEY  was  allowed  to  !:rocecd  fi  r  2  ad';!- 
tional  minutes,  i 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
i^sue  l}cfi.ie  ila:  cuin.miltee  is  now  cue 
which  mus*  be  C''n4dered  against  ti:'^ 
fact  that  a  Federal  court  has  enjoine(i 
further  con:tiuction  of  the  dam.  aiu; 
v.itli  the  State  of  California  conterdiri" 
that  its  lights  are  raramount  in  order- 
ing a  limit  of  the  U'^e  of  the  dam  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  capacity  originally  in- 
tended. 

With  that  i.ssue  before  the  courts,  with 
tlie  State  Water  Resources  Board  having 
ruled  unanimou.sly  that  there  was  no 
demoiisirated  use  for  the  water  at  the 
present  time,  the  Congress  is  faced  witli 
tins  position:  Do  v.c  ajiijiopri'itc  ?16  n'.il- 
hon  at  this  time  for  the  continuing  co)-.- 
struct^cii  of  a  dam  which  can  be  fillvei 
ori'y  one-quarter  full '' 

Mr.  Chairnian.  Russell  Train — ar.d  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  Rciiublican  col- 
leagues to  this — Russf!]  Train.  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
.said  tins  in  a  letter  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers 2  months  aco: 

It  appears  to  us  the  board's  decision  con- 
stitutes a  sitnificar.t  new  development  rc- 
qniiing  furthtr  responje  by  the  concerned 
Federal  apencie.s  before  irreversible  action,; 
ere  taken  on  the  project  as  originally  pro- 
posed. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unwise 
for  II-  to  ajij^ropriatc  S16  million  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Government  is 
reevaluating  the  i-M-oject.  when  we  have 
litigation  pending  as  to  whether  or  r.oi 
the  dam  can  even  ro  forward,  and  at 
tliis  time  when  we  are  in  fiscal  difficulties. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gruti'.^man.  from  C;i!ifornia    'Mr.  Sisk  ■ . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Ch."irman.  did  I  tinder- 
stai:d  the  :-'tr!leman  to  sny  that  there 
was  no  conceivable  need  for  this  water 
that  would  be  conserved  in  this  partic- 
ular dam? 

Mr.  M'CLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  quoting  from  the  oiunion  of  the 
S'l.Ue  Water  Res-ources  Board,  citing  that 
the  r.eed  luv;  not  been  demonstrated  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

let  me  be  specific  in  their  ruling. 

What  they  said  is  as  follows: 

By  failing  1o  present  evidence  of  a  Fpcc  t'c 
plan  to  u.^e  the  waier  conserved  by  the  Ucw 
Ml  lines  project  for  consumption  purposes, 
the  bureau  ha.s  failed  In  spirit  if  not  In  sub- 
stance to  meet  the  statutory  requirement":, 
feir  approval  of  a  pernut  to  apjiropnatc  water 
for  such  purpe.ses. 

They  further  say  that  unlil  the  need 
for  use  of  the  water  is  demonstrated. 
tl.cy  will  not  grant  a  iierrnit  for  sticli  use. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
tlie  gentleman,  where  is  this  project  lo- 
cated? Is  It  not  a  fact  that  it  is  located 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  It  is  entirely  lo- 
cated witiiin  the  State  rf  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  It  located  m  San  Joaquin 
Valley? 


Ml .  Ml  CLOSKEY.  Yes.  it  is. 

I  do  not  care  w  hat  the  State  board  said, 
but  we  are  in  a  deficit  situation  now  by 
over  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  in  the 
San  Joaquiti  Vallev. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  All  I  can  tell  you  is 
the  State  Water  Re.'50urces  Board,  wliicli 
in  the  past  has  urged  that  water  for  u^e 
throughout  the  State  be  made  available, 
says  that  this  j.c;  not  necessary. 

Mr.  SI£K.  The  .Gentleman  is  living  in  a 
dream  v  orld.  I  will  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.s.see.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  lis-  in  opposition  to  the  arnend- 
mcn.. 

Mv  ccr.ea::ues.  tliis  project  was  author- 
ized in  1944.  I  visited  that  part  of  the 
country  about  10  years  ago  and  saw  the 
dam  when  it  was  in  the  first  stages  of 
construction.  To  date  $66.3  million  has 
been  allocated  for  planning  and  con- 
.'truction  on  the  project.  It  is  true  a  tcm- 
por.iry  injunction  ha.?  been  filed  by  tlie 
environmentalists  on  this  pro.iect.  bin 
tiic  final  aij-uments  will  be  made  in  Juiv 
of  thj.s  year.  Because  of  the  temporary 
injunction,  the  committee  reduced  th-? 
budget  request  from  S18  million  to  $16 
million,  a  cut  of  $2  million. 

The  flood  control  benefits  are  esti- 
mated to  be  over  S2  million  annually: 
the  irrigation  benefits  are  e.'^timated  to 
be  S3. 6  million  annually:  and  power 
benefits  are  $5.6  million  annually.  Total 
benefits  are  S13.77  million  annually. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
good  investment  to  spend  .?16  million  for 
an  annual  return  or  over  $13  million  en 
this  project. 

Becau.'e  funding  of  the  project  is  thirty 
percent  complete  I  think  we  .«:hould  net 
s :.3p  it  at  this  time,  but  wait  to  .see  what 
decision  the  appeals  cotut  renders. 

Mr.  Chr.irman.  I  ask  that  tlie  amcnd- 
mmt  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  referrintr  to  the 
comments  made  earlier  in  connection 
v.ith  tlic  Corps  of  Fngineers  resjicnsibil- 
itv  under  the  National  Environmental 
Pfilicy  Act.  I  want  to  insert  the  follow- 
iiifl  statement  supjilied  to  me  by  tlie 
cups  r:'2^ardirg  environmental  impact 
.statement'^. 

In  order  to  cnmnlv  w  ith  the  spirit  and 
philosophy  of  the  NEPA.  the  Chief  of 
Fncincers  directed  a  systematic  review 
of  all  corps  protects,  and  althouch  not 
Ic  isl'.tivelv  required,  to  have  environ- 
mental statements  iirepareri  for  all  proj- 
eets  that  were  conijilete  or  under  con- 
.«truction  prior  to  NEP.'^  if  such  projects 
hav,^  impact.^  that  might  be  considered 
si'  iiificant  for  any  reason.  Reco^'nition  of 
the  heavy  workload  that  requirement  im- 
posed, partictilarly  in  view  of  the  em- 
pliasis  concurrently  bring  placed  on  man- 
power ceilin"s  and  fundin.3  hmitations. 
it  was  necessary  to  schedule  the  prepara- 
tion of  statements  over  a  period  cf  time 
With  jiriority  to  be  given  to  the  projects 
where  controversies  or  unresolved  envi- 
ronmental i.ssues  were  known  to  exist. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  is  \ery  vital 
ti3  the  people  I  reiuesent.  It  is  now  in  the 
district  represented  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Maii;iasi.  It  was 
pieviously  in  the  district  represented  by 
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our   good   friend   from   Calitonuu    'Mr. 
Johnson  < . 

I  started  working;  on  thi.s  projeci  when 
I  first  came  to  the  CouLiress  in  1957.  so 
you  can  understand  I  have  a  deep  interest 
m  it.  I  had  hoped  tiuu  th.rough  all  of  u-- 
working  togetlier  on  u  wc  would  be  able 
to  t;et  this  project  built  by  1977.  Tiuu 
^.^  a  period  of  ?.0  yeais.  Tha'  i.s  a  career 
m  Congress.  So  you  can  iintlen-tand  m\ 
deep  feehng  about  l!ie  project. 

I  know  that  Mr  Jcni^soN  and  Mr. 
M.ATHi.^s  and  Mi-.  Sisk  and  other-  whose 
di.-tricts  are  dei.T-ndenl  unon  liirN  project 
ior  f^ood  control  and  water  con.'servaiion 
and  all  ol  ili.^  yood  thinss  that  we  can 
provide  iiuou^h  these  projects  leel  cqual- 
1:.  about  It  a.s  I  do. 

Mr.  Chan-man.  lliis  pioject  is  probably 
one  of  tlie  finest  envii-onmcnial  projects 
tliat  will  ever  be  built  by  tlie  Corps  ol 
LiiJinecis.  We  liave  \\orked  \"ei'\-  clo-^ely 
V. ith  the  local  Sierra  Club  people  m  the 
area,  and  they  are  for  it  Ihev  have 
Ufkei.1  on  it.  so  that  we  iia\c  water  ciual- 
:ry  iliat  will  pro\  ide  clca;-  water  goin^ 
d:<wn  the  nver  and  into  tlie  cielta  area  of 
Ci'hlornia. 

We  ha-.e  water  conseiAation  benenl-- 
and  power  benefits,  and  u^.  uddition  to 
that  we  will  have  bird  habiiat.>  and  liik- 
in--;  trails  and  caves  that  are  ijcin-j  con- 
served. We  have  even  taken  a  veiy  valu- 
able species  of  suido.  out  of  one  of  the 
caves  tliat  would  be  mundattd  and  have 
put  It  into  another  cave  so  that  this 
valuable  spider  will  b"  saved.  My  local 
coi:.-er\ationi.-t^  are  all  for  it. 

What  we  Imd  i.-  that  conservationists 
;  nd  eiT,  uonmentalists  that  come  from 
the  city  of  San  Franci-co  and  Sacra- 
mento are  at^ainst  it 

But  ue  who  live  with  it  where  we  have 
million-^  of  dollars  of  flood  damatie  about 
'•very  few  years  from  this  river,  know  we 
iiave  to  have  this  pro.iect. 

The  gentleman  from  California  '  Mr 
McClo.skeyi.  who  lues  ovti-  in  tije  ba\ 
..:ea.  talks  about  the  water  rights,  but 
the  gentleman  does  not  tell  u^  that  thi.s 
ha.-  been  before  the  US  District  Court, 
and  is  now  on  appeal  before  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  tiie  Nintii  Circuit  in 
whicli  the  environmental  reijort  and  the 
:;eed  for  the  water  is  being  determined  by 
tiie  U.S.  courts.  Certainly  it  will  deter- 
mine the  nuhts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 10  build  and  to  determine  the  rights 
of  the  water  re.sources  board  of  Cali- 
fornia to  determine  how  the  dam  is  built. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  Members 
that  It  IS  my  deepest  belief  that  we  have 
■-;ot  to  move  forward  with  thrs  dam.  We 
have  to  allow  the  court  to  determine  as 
to  tiie  ir-'ht.-.  of  the  parties  and  the  riglits 
of  tiie  State  of  Calilomia,  and  tiie  Fed- 
eral Go-. einnHnt  and  ttie  people  of  the 
di-tntt. 

Mr  M<CLOSKEY  Mr  Cha.rman.  will 
the  'jc-ntleman  yield" 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  riie  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  MrCLOSKEY  Mr  Cliairman.  the 
'.■eiuleman  from  CaliJornia  'Mr,  Mc- 
Fam. •  will  concede,  will  the  L-entleman 
not.  iliat  the  issue  is  not  v  hether  the 
flam  can  be  built,  but  whether  the  Stati 
of  California  can  require  that  it  onlv  be 
filled  to  one-fourth  of  its  capacity.  I 
'iiat  not  the  i^^ue  before  the  court? 


Mr.  McFALL.  It  -.vould  be  entirely  in  the 
court's  decision.  It  would  be  undoubtedly 
decided  by  the  court  as  is  the  environ- 
mental report  issue  which  the  Federal 
court  is  considering.  We  should  point  out. 
the  district  court  has  already  determine;; 
that  the  environmental  re|)ort  is  proper 
that  there  is  a  suflicenl  plan  for  use  ol 
water,  and  that  the  dam  can  be  buili 
It  i.-.  now  on  appeal. 

I  mi^ht  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiat  there 
is  al.so  a  decision,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Calitornia  will  permit  me  to  continue, 
liiere  is  a  decision  in  a  Colorado  case  that 
is  exactly  on  all  fours  with  this  one. 
which  hold.-^  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  r ft  lit  lo  go  ahead  with  lliis  dam 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  dam,  yes.  but  it  doe.- 
not  have  the  right  to  fill  the  dam. 

Mr.  xMATHIAS  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  tlie  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, tile  gentleman  from  California 
'  Mr.  McCi csKEY  I  which  would  delete 
S16  million  for  the  New  Melones  Dam  on 
tiie  Stanislaus  River.  The  dam.  the  white 
water,  and  the  lake  that  are  invohed  are 
all  in  my  congressional  district,  and  I  am. 
I  believe,  infinitely  more  familiar  with 
this  important  project  tlian  my  colleague 
who  has  proposed  this  iil-conceived 
amendment. 

The  mam  ijurpo.ses  of  ihi.s  project  are 
to  provide  pollution-free  iiydroelectric 
power,  increased  water  sources,  and.  most 
important  of  all.  the  dam  will  control 
floods  that  have  caused  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  damage  to  the 
farms  and  re.-^idences  along  this  river. 

The  Stanislaus  River  has  flooded  15 
times  since  1907.  each  lime  causing  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
damage. 

Four  yeai.--  auo,  which  was  the  last 
time  the  river  flooded,  the  estimate  of 
ti  nnage  in  total  was  .$2,5  million.  Thirty- 
five  thousand  acres  are  subject  to  flood- 
ing at  this  !)re.vent  time. 

I  believe  the  Members  all  recogni/c  the 
need  today  for  necessary  water  suijplies, 
necessary  additional  power  sources,  and 
necessary  flood  controls.  The  New 
Melones  project  would  do  this  and.  even 
more,  it  would  provide  a  vastly  improved 
recreational  area. 

The  district  engineer  of  the  Army 
CoriJS  of  Engineers.  Colonel  Donovan. 
hns  worked  very  closely  witii  the  environ- 
mentali.sts.  and  the  result  has  been  a  plan 
to  improve  the  lower  river,  and  actually 
enhance  the  environmental  aspects. 

Becau.^e  of  periodic  flooding,  the  55 
miles  of  lower  river,  wildlife  habitat  and 
fish,  including  salmon,  may  be  lost  for- 
ever without  this  project. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  New 
Melones  iJi  oject  has  the  backing  ol  every 
governing  ixKiy  in  the  entire  district. 

I  believe  It  comes  down  to  this:  That 
the  New  Melones  Dam  would  sacrifice  a 
9-mile  stretch  of  white  water  on  the  up- 
per river,  however,  the  Corp.s  of  Engi- 
neers has  pledged  to  replace  5  miles  of 
this  lost  white  water  downstream  fiom 
the  dam. 

So  let  Us  remember  that  rafting  down 


a  river  is  great  fun.  In  fact,  I  am  tak- 
ing a  Whitewater  trip  this  July  5  down 
the  Tuolumne  River, 

Let  us  also  remember  that  rafiing 
down  the  river  is  recreation.  It  has  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  environmental  con- 
siderations. Tins  amendment  to  cut 
funding  IS.  m  my  opinion,  conceived  b-. 
those  who  either  have  an  imijerfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  project  or  who  are 
blinded  by  one  n.arrow-  consideration.  I 
feel  that  the  pluses  of  water  storage,  rec- 
reation, hydroelectric  power,  flood  \ne- 
vention.  and  improved  environmental 
conditions  on  the  lower  river  far,  far  out- 
weigh the  desires  of  a  handful  of  peoph' 
who  want  a  recreational  ptirsuit  of  ratt- 
ing down  9  miles  of  livcr,  even  thou'^h  5 
miles  would  still  be  provided  after  the 
completion  of  th.c  New   Melones  Dam, 

Mr.  KETCHUM,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  geiiflemati  yield. ^ 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr,  Cliairman.  I  juie, 
the  gentleman  in  his  oppo.sition  and 
would  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
I  would  point  out  to  this  body  that  every 
member  of  the  San  Joaquin  deleuation 
thus  far  has  risen  in  opposition  to  thi,> 
amendment. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  I  yield  lo 
the  gentleman  from  .\ri.-ona, 

Mr.  RHODES,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the 
fine  statement  he  has  made.  Actually, 
the  S16  million  for  the  New  Melones  Dam 
is  budgeted.  It  was  in  the  President's 
budget  If  for  some  reason  or  another  the 
money  cannot  be  expended  immediatel\-. 
certainly  the  situation  which  has  been 
described  will  have  resolved  itself  before 
next  year.  If  we  strike  this  money  out. 
then  there  will  be  no  way  for  the  project 
to  continue,  even  though  the  decision 
may  w-ell  be  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
project.  I  think  it  would  be  w-rong  to  pass 
this  amendment  and  make  it  absolutely 
nece.ssary  to  shut  the  project  dow.n  for 
a  year.  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  money 
slay  in  the  bill,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to 
temporarily  impound  it — that  is  an  un- 
popular word.  I  know — for  a  few  weeks 
or  a  month  in  order  to  resolve  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  stated  that  im- 
poundment might  be  nece.ssary.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  project  has  stopped 
now.  The  court  injunction  from  the 
Ninth  Circuit.  Court  of  Appeals  has  shut 
down  the  project. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  one  never  knows  from  the 
history  of  litigation,  just  exactly  when 
the  litigation  will  be  determined,  and  if 
the  litigation  is  to  be  determined  favor- 
ably for  continuance,  my  point  is  that  I 
think  the  money  should  be  available  at 
that  time, 

Mr.  WALDIF  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  llic  amendment. 

Ml',  Chairman.  I  think  I  am  realis- 
tic   and    understand   what    will   happen 
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to  this.  But  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  not  from  California 
may  have  a  better  understanding  that 
this  is  not  a  purely  local  matter  that 
ought  to  be  resolved  between  the  local 
men  involved  in  the  local  districts  that 
are  touched  by  this  project,  I  want  to 
Kiy  a  word  or  two.  Although  the  dam  is 
not  in  my  district,  my  district  is.  In  fact, 
touched  by  the  project,  because  if  the 
dam  were  permitted  by  the  State  Water 
Rights  Board  to  be  filled  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity, it  would  divert  from  the  delta 
area  in  my  own  particular  congressional 
district  a  quantity  of  water  in  excess  of 
that  which  we  presently  can  afford  to 
permit  to  be  diverted.  So  it  has  a  direct 
impact  uiJon  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, but  that  is  not  of  much  importance, 
I  suspect,  to  a  great  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
they  listen  to  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

What  may  be  of  Importance  to  some  is 
the  fact  that  this  project  has  been  op- 
posed by  an  environmental  coalition 
comprised  of  the  following  groups: 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 
National  Parks  and  Con.scrvation  As- 
sociation. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
Environmental  Action, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
Environmental  Policy  Center. 
American  Rivers  Conservation  Coun- 
cil. 

National  Audubon  Society. 
Sierra  Club. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund. 
Trout  Unlimited. 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 
Wilderness  Socictv. 

They  have  all  gathered  together  in  a 
national  conservation  movement  and 
have  characterized  this  project  as  one 
of  the  two  greatest  disasters  in  water 
developm'-'nt  beint;  proposed  for  this 
year  in  the  Federal  Congress. 

That  fact  may  be  of  importance  to 
Members  who  are  not  involved  in  the 
local  dispute. 

There  was  a  reijre-rntation  that  the 
local  Sierra  Club  chaiiter  in  the  area 
involved  with  this  particular  ijroject  was 
in  fact  in  sui^port  of  it.  I  have  a  letter 
dated  June  27.  1973.  from  the  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
addres'^ed  to  Congressman  McCioskey. 
and  in  his  statement  in  that  letter  the 
Sierra  Chib  representative  says: 

I  ani  writiiii:  to  you  because  tlierp  has 
bpcn  some  (niestion  about  the  position  of 
till'  lofiil  Sierra  Club  ^roiip  on  the  New 
Melones  Dam  Botli  tlie  Mutl-.er  Lixie  Chap- 
ter antl  tlie  .Sierra  Club  itself  are  ,stront:!5' 
opposed  to  the  {iam.  The  Yokut  Wikierness 
Oroup  which  is  part  ol  the  Mother  Lode 
C"hap;er  indicateil  in  il.s  resolution  tliat  It 
could  only  support  the  dam  if  monies  for 
downstream  mi!if.ation  were  simultaneously 
Pliproprtated  alon^r  with  construction  funds. 
Smce  none  of  the  money  in  the  fiscal  '74 
iippropriation  is  allocated  for  nnv  down- 
ftieam  miti^-ation,  the  Yokut  Wilderness 
Group  is  dehniiely  not  In  svipport  of  th.is 
iil>pii)pn.it  ion. 

Mr,  McFALL  Mr,  Chairman,  will  tlie 
!'ci;llemaii  yield? 

Mr,  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  g.MUlem.ni 
fruin  California   iMr.  McF.ali.  ' . 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  gen- 


tleman's information  is  contrary  to  my 
owii.  There  is  a  letter  to  Russell  Tram 
wlrich  was  signed  by  members  of  Xh't 
Yokut  Club,  the  local  chapter.  I  know 
them  personally  and  I  have  discussed 
this  wiih  them  and  I  know  what  their 
po.-ilion  is. 

As  far  as  the  provisions  for  the  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  downstream,  that  is 
possible  within  the  funds  allocated  to 
the  dam  and  I  am  certain  that  the  Yokut 
Club  and  the  people  who  have  woikfd 
so  hard  on  tins  project  are  in  favor  ot 
It. 

But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  hov.- 
it  IS  pos.sible  that  this  dam  can  divert 
water  from  the  delta  which  we  share 
when  all  the  water  quality  features  of 
this  dam  and  the  fish  and  wildlife  water 
which  will  be  provided  will  be  running 
down  into  his  district.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  can  provide  an  extra  ap- 
proximately 160.C00  acre-feet  of  water 
for  the  delta? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  nut 
;.  ield  furth.er. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  presume  the  gentle- 
man has  read  the  water  rights  decision 
on  this  issue? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  have  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  decision  said  if 
this  dam  were  filled  100  percent  tlie 
delta  waters  would  be  damaged  because 
tlie  water  necessary  to  iniplement  that 
delta  decision  would  not  be  availaiilc. 
Hence  I  conclude  that  to  construct  th;-^ 
dam  and  fill  it  to  100  percent  would  be 
contrary  to  the  delta  water  decision 
which  is  beneficial  to  that  area. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  tin- 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  that  de- 
cision is  final,  the  total  w:ll  require  an, 
extra  2  million  acre-feet  of  water  which. 
we  do  not  have  and  tins  dam  will  heho 
provide  it. 

Mr,  W.'UJDIE.  This  clam  will  not  help 
l)ro\idc  it  because  the  quantity  to  te 
captured  behind  this  dam  is  not  to  go 
into  the  delta,  it  is  to  be  diverted  el'^e- 
wliere,  and  the  gentleman  knows  that 
full  well, 

Mr.  McF.UL.  Tills  dam  will  pt'ovide 
260,000  firm  acre-feet  of  water.  We  are 
now  500.000  acre-fcct  of  water  short  ui 
the  delt,i.  If  the  other  water  board  deci- 
sion stands,  we  could  be  short  2  million 
acrc-fect  ai^d  there  is  no  other  place  f..r 
\:s  to  pet  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  in 
support  cf  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  McCloskev  ' . 
I  completely  agree  with  the  argument^ 
of  the  en\  non.mcntal  defer,  -e  fiuid  whii  h 
maintains  that  tins  S218  million  project 
is  grossly  over|jiicod  and  iioorly  planned 
If  built,  this  dam  would  destroy  15  miles 
of  invaluable  recreation:d  area.  Further- 
more, tlie  water  provided  by  the  New 
Melones  Dam  will  not  be  needed  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  c\er,  accordm;- 
to  State  authorities. 

Thus.  I  oppose  tlie  funding'  of  the  New 
Mrl'^nes  Dam  project,  mid  I  urge  my 
lulleagues  to  su(iport  this  Important 
i-mendmeiit  to  H.R.  8947. 

Air,  H.AYS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mo\e  to 
:  tiike  tlie  la.^t  word. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  si-c;:k  out  of  order.) 


BCFKET    .SKRVICE    1>;    TIIE    HEST.^     R.^^7 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  will  not 
take  the  5  minutes.  We  have  been  getting 
some  complaints  about  working  late  and 
having  the  same  old  menu  in  tlie  reitau- 
rant.  so  m  order  to  try  to  help,  tiiere  is 
nothmg  I  can  do  about  working  late  but 
we  have  a  buffet  down  there  tonight,  all 
one  can  eat  for  S4.  including  steamship 
round  of  beef  and  ham  and  fnat  sflad 
and  cake  and  pie — what  have  vou. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  tlic  requi-ne 
number  of  word.s. 

I  ri>-e  today  to  voice  my  vigorous  ojj- 
po;  ition  to  the  amendment  ottered  t\  my 
colleacue  from  California.  Tlie  New-  Mel- 
ones protect  was  authorized  by  Contress 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  At  that 
time  It  was  a  project  reflecting  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  1.5  to  1,  including  the 
multiple  purpose;;  of  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, power  generation,  fish  and  wildlife 
water  quality,  and  general  recreation. 
Construction  was  started  in  1966.  follow- 
ing a  2-year  prccoriitruction  engmeeiinj 
period. 

We  have  invested  to  date,  approxi- 
mately S6fi  million  in  this  pro'ect.  The 
appropriation  before  us  would  recom- 
mend tlie  investment  of  another  S16  mil- 
lion. Of  lliis  total  about  S6  5  million  is 
allocated  for  meeting  contract  pa;-ments 
on  the  relocation  of  State  Higl-.way  49. 
whicli  IS  now  underway  and  another  &2  4 
million  of  this  is  for  engmcenng  design 
and  other  work  which  ironically  includes 
tlie  continuation  of  tlie  environmental 
eni.anccment  leatures  so  stroi':ply  suj:- 
poitcd  by  the  local  cnvirciimentalists  in 
the  immediate  area  who  pretty  niuch 
unanimously  support  the  continuation  o: 
this  project. 

In  discussing  the  points  raised  in  sup- 
port of  ilie  elimination  ol  th.e  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1974.  I  would  like  to 
first  touch  on  the  basic  economics  of  this 
situation.  This  is  not  a  money  saving 
proposition.  We  are  talking  now  abouT  a 
.•sib  million  appropriation.  If  we  brmir 
this  project  to  an  abrupt  halt  at  the  ^tart 
of  the  coming  fiscal  year,  it  would  ii-:- 
voUe  ternnnation  of  contracts  already 
awarded  with  a  resulting  loss  to  the  tax- 
jiaycis  as  well  as  a  loss  of  jiroject  benefits 
winch  would  amount  to  almost  $14  mil- 
lion annually. 

This  loss  would  increase  whenc,  er  tiie 
inoject  was  started  up  again,  as  we  wuuKi 
have  to  pet  the  contracts  awarded  cnee 
again  and  try  to  pick  up  the  pieces  whicii 
is  always  a  costly  procedure.  This  lea". c-^, 
I  believe,  just  a  couple  of  other  ponr- 
v.huli  should  be  coiiMdered  m  detidiiig 
whctiier  or  not  we  should  mo",e  aher.d 
with  the  project. 

Th.e  basic  opposition  to  it  has  been 
\oiced  by  these  wlio  are  concerned  abv.it 
the  lo.ss  of  some  white  water  canoe  re- 
sources. There  is  no  question  but  what 
there  will  be  a  less  of  some  white  water 
resouii  es.  The  Corps  of  Er.g ineers  recog- 
nizes this  and  the  question  has  been  c.-- 
rus.sed  fully  and  evaluated  in  the  tr- 
'  irontnon1.ll  impact  statement  which  has 
Ircen  filed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
this  project.  I  should  point  out  that  Colo- 
nel Doiunan,  who  is  the  liistrict  engineer 
m  Sacramento,  is  ,somcthing  of  a  lanor- 
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iu-  hav  nddcn  these  water-^  i;cr.-onall.v 
a'.id  he  has  gone  to  great  pains  to  try  to 
come  up  with  some  alternative  proposals 

Througli  Colonel  Donovan,  the  Corjis 
o:  Engaieers  has  made  a  commitment  to 
:he  Go\'cinor  and  to  others  that  poten- 
tial white  water  reaches  along  other  por- 
tions of  the  Stanislaus  River  v.ill  be  de- 
veloped to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
\.\  the  corps.  Basically.  I  think  tlic  record 
V  11  show  tliat  the  studies  to  accomplish 
till-  purpose  Will  be  completed  in  a  cou- 
ple of  years,  long  before  the  existing 
white  water  areas  v.ill  be  a'Tccted  by  the 
protect. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
er  .ironmcntal  impact  statement.  The 
final  stateinent  was  fiU-d  with  the  Cour.- 
c;l  on.  Environmental  Quality  on  Julv  17. 
I'JTLV  A  supplemental  .statement  was  filed 
v.it-h  the  CEQ  on  Janu.ry  12.3.  1973. 

Subsequent  to  this  filing  the  cjuestion 
of  the  adequacy  of  tlie  f nvironmental 
statement  was  raised  in  the  US  Federal 
com-ts.  A  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
U  S.  district  court  in  California  that  the 
statement  and  the  su!)l'lement  are  Icgal- 
Iv  sufficient.  The  matter  has  been  ap- 
peal'd  by  those  who  would  try  to  block 
the  entire  protect  in  order  to  preserve  the 
vhite  water  as  is  and  who  cio  not  acceiJt 
the  alternate  white  v,-atcr  jjropo.sals.  Final 
ar'.uiment,-.  on  this  a|)pf.il  will  be  held  m 
tlir-  aiipellate  court.  Juiv  !>.  and  I  vouM 
a^sume  a  defisicn  would  br-  loitinoming 
verv  shortly  thereafu  r. 

We  are.  of  cour.se.  oiHimistic  that  the 
i)ro,iect  will  be  ai)pro\ed  by  the  couit- 
and  at  thisl  time  we  will  be  able  to  move 
ahead. 

Another  i)oint  rai-^cd  iui-  been  the  im- 
pact of  a  California  Slate  Water  Qualii;. 
Control  Board  decision  cm  the  water 
iiuiU.--  iiuolved  m  the  proiect  I  believe 
liierc  L--  a  nreat  deal  ol  misinfoi'maiion 
spread  about  thi.>  decision,  mi'ludine 
some  wlio  would  believe  or  contend  that 
the  Federal  pro.iect  would  romc  under 
the  .lurisdir-tion  of  the  State  board  This 
1-  a  basic  issue,  which  has  been  raised  m 
prior  instances  and  I  think  tlie  decisions 
ha\e  been  pretty  mucii  consistent  that 
they  are  not  .so  applicable  and  I  would 
anticipate  that  this  will  be  the  decision 
m  this  case. 

Even  if  the  defi.-ion  ol  tli''  Siut"  W.der 
Qualitv  Co  -trril  Board  was  adiieretl  to  bv 
tile  US.  Government,  the  benefit-cos! 
ratio  on  the  proiect  as  now  designed 
and  conceived,  still  would  be  1.3  to  1.  So 
we    would  still  ha\e  a   \  lable  proiect. 

Second,  it  .should  be  emijhasi/ed  thiit 
t!ie  deci-ion  is  somewhat  ot  an  interim 
matter  ui  that  the  board  itself  .stated: 

There  is  a  denion.stratecl  p.eecl  lor  the  full 
yield  of  the  project  in  l!ie  four  h.i^iii  coun- 
ties at  some  time  in  the  future 

In  other  words,  as  far  as  the  water  is 
concerned,  we  will  have  to  have  Ihis 
storage  capacity  ultimately  to  serve  the 
immediate  area  v.ithout  any  considera- 
tion of  export  out  of  the  basin. 

In  conclasion.  I  would  like  to  rai-e  two 
furtlier  points.  On?  is  that  the  key  ijor- 
tion  of  the  pro.iect  is  the  d'l'veiopment  ot 
hydio-elcctric  eneif.'y.  Energy  which  is 
pollution-lree  and  wliich  i.^  de-i)erately 
needed  in  California.  There  are  none 
which    we    face    today    throui/iiout    the 


Nation  in  the  power  .supply  for  our 
homes,  our  business  and  our  industries. 
E\en  here  in  Congress,  we  are  walking 
through  darkened  halls  because  of  the 
energy  shortage.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  develop  these  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  peoj^le. 

Once  again  I  should  stress  that  hydro- 
electric generation  of  electrical  power  :s 
tiie  cleanest,  most  polluticn-frco  means 
of  developing  electrical  energy. 

Finally.  I  want  to  point  out  that  while 
some  may  believe  the  current  debate  ovc: 
tlie  white  water  is  a  con.servationist  ver- 
sus developers  fieht.  we  have  the  sui:i- 
port  of  virtually  all  the  local  conserva- 
tion groups  for  this  project  as  conceived 
and  now  under  construction.  They  in- 
clude the  Yokuf  Wilderness  Group,  tlie 
Mother  Lode  Chaptf^r  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Associated  Sportsman  of  California 
and  the  Stanislaus  Siieleological  Associa- 
tion. Additionally  we  have  the  support  of 
the  Governor  of  California.  California 
State  Water  Commission.  California 
State  Reclamation  Board.  California 
State  As.sembly  and  I  anticipate  in  the 
next  few  days,  the  California  State  Sen- 
aTe  will  endorse  the  pro.iect.  In  tlie  hti- 
gation.  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  there 
were  30  intervenors  in  support  of  the 
United  Slates.  They  include  four  coun- 
ties: SIX  cities:  for  water,  sanitary  or 
reclamation  districts;  eight  water  or  land 
use  a.ssociations:  the  A.s.sociated  Genera! 
Contractors  of  California:  the  State 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil of  California:  and  local  citizens. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman  and  nr. 
colleagues  here  in  the  House,  we  have 
here  a  good  project,  one  which.  I  think, 
will  be  beneficial  to  all  people  of  the  area 
and  the  Nation,  One  in  which  the  Nation 
and  Its  people  will  recover  far  more  in 
di'.idends  from  their  investment  than  in 
many  other  projects  that  we  have  funded 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  would  not  let  a  few  peo- 
ple who.se  interest  in  a  particular  out- 
door recreatior.al  activity.  I  recogni/e 
and  respect,  block  this  proiect  for  I  am 
con\inced  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  rc.>t  of  us  involved  in  this  project 
uill  do  whatever  is  humanly  pos.sible  to 
inovide  adequate  alternatives  for  the 
white  water  resources  which  will  be  al- 
fccted  by  this  project 

Therefore.  I  would  hoije  that  this 
ami'iidmcnt  w  ill  be  defeated. 

Mr,  WRIGHT,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ;> 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    fiom    Texas     iMi 
Wkight  ■ . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall  that  about  4  years  ago 
a  delegation  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  this  House  attended 
that  very  area  of  the  coimtry  follow  in 
disastrous  floods.  Several  repeated 
floods  had  en,>ued.  We  had  public  hear- 
ings, I  do  not  live  there,  but  I  saw  the 
devastation  that  lay  in  the  wake  of  tiiose 
disastrous  floods,  I  heard  the  local  citi- 
zens testify.  Not  one  single  citizen  raised 
a  \oice  against  this  project. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  them 
were  very  much  in  favor  of  it,  I  cannot 
conceive  of   any  national   organization 


saying  it  is  not  environmentally  sound 
to  protect  its  people  from  those  flood- 
waters, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr 
Cliairman.  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
correct.  It  i~  a  very  large  river  and  a  very 
large  watershed.  We  have  had  numerou,- 
floods.  That  is  why  they  are  very  much, 
intcre  ted  in  seeing  tiie  project  built,  be- 
ciusc  the  flood  benefits  are  very  large 
End  they  v  ill  con^-ol  floods,  because  it 
)■>  of  .sufficient  'Avq  to  do  that. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Calilornia.  Mi 
Chairman.  I  want  to  add  mv  suijport  to 
Congressman  McCt.oskey's  amendment 
to  the  Public  Works  ApproiMiation  to 
dT'leie  funding  for  construcdon  of  the 
New  ]\Ie1ones  Dam  on  the  Stanislaus 
River  in  Calitoiiiia.  From  both  economic 
and  e"ologiral  ijoint.s  of  \1ew.  the  con- 
:  i.vuction  of  the  New  Melones  Dam  is 
un\varrantrd. 

Oiiginolly  pL>;^o:d  to  store  water  for 
irr.igation.  as  i^art  ol  the  Central  Valley 
Project  which  is  sti'l  unauthorized,  the 
rc:-ervoir  cieated  bv  the  dam  is  no  longei 
roQuir-^d  for  agricultural  purposes.  In 
addition,  the  California  State  water  re- 
sources cnnlrol  board  has  denied  the 
Biu-efiii  of  Reclamation  the  right  to  fill 
tlie  rescivoir  because  of  lack  of  evidence 
\\v\  the  watei'  will  ever  be  needed,  much 
less  nc(clcd  in  the  near  future,  Thi> 
me ms  that  on  a  cost-benefil  basis,  using 
the  Armv  Corjis  of  Engineers  figures, 
there  will  be  no  economic  advantage  to 
construclicn  of  the  dam. 

Ecologically,  the  dam  will  destroy  all 
l.T  miles  of  the  safe  but  challenging 
vhitewat'^r  rajjids  of  the  Stanislaus 
Ri\er — the  second  most  widely  used 
wliitev.ater  river  in  the  United  States,  It 
will  also  cause  the  loss  of  unusual  lime- 
stone, geological  formations,  thousands 
of  ;icre.->  of  wildlife  habitat,  and  miles  of 
excellent  trout  fishing.  In  return  for 
this  pointless  destruction,  the  Coriis  of 
Engineers  has  not  offered  tiie  State  of 
California  any  mitigation  or  even  jirom- 
i'ed  to  consider  compensation  of  an;.' 
kind  until  1974. 

These  factors.  I  feel,  cainiot  fail  to 
make  clear  the  obvious  desirability  of 
Congressman  McCloskey's  amendment 
and  I  heartily  urge  my  colleagues  to  su))- 
poi  t    tills  measure 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  or. 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Calilurnia   i  Mr.  McCloskev  > . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
l)earcd  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MtCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote, 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected, 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  be  con.-idered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  an> 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.ieclion  to 
ilie  request  of  the  gemleman  from  leii- 
nessee  '.•' 

There  wa.>  no  obiectiuii. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mou- 
to  strike  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  the  war- 
fare   bet>veen    the    States    of    Pennsyl- 
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vania  and  Ohio,  and  the  internal  war- 
fare in  California,  has  subsided.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  get  something  started  with 
respect  to  West  Virginia  and  the  half 
million  dollars  in  this  bill  to  study  strip 
mining.  I  thought  that  was  being  stud- 
ied all  over  the  place. 

Why  is  there  S540,n00  to  study  strip 
mining  in  Appalachia? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  that  we  do  have  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Commission, 
which  consists  of  States  fro.m  New  York 
to  Mississippi,  some  13  States.  If  you  are 
referring  to  an  Appalachian  j^roject.  we 
have  provided  funds  for  highways,  health 
care,  trade  centers,  mine  restoration,  and 
for  other  authorized  programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  entire  point. 
This  bill  increases  by  23  percent  over  last 
year  the  funds  for  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission, and  yet  there  is  $540,000  in  this 
bill  for  a  study  of  strip  mining.  Why  is  it 
that  the  Commission  does  not  conduct 
the  study  of  strip  mining? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  The  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  the  item  on  page  19 
of  the  report? 

-Mr.  GROSS,  That   is  right, 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  item  I 
was  speaking  to  was  the  Ai:)palachian 
Regional  Development  Commission. 

This  item  referred  to  on  page  19  is  for 
a  Cori}s  of  Engineers  study,  which  was 
included  in  the  budget  request. 

The  bill  includes  S540.000  for  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  strij^  mining  operations 
tipon  the  navigable  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  is  sedimentation  whi.-'h  runs  into 
navigable  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  wants  to  know 
the  effects  of  those  strip  mining  dis- 
charges and  the  hazards  of  flooding 
conditions  on  coal  mining  areas, 

Mr.  GROSS,  How  many  other  funds 
have  been  established  and  are  being 
used  for  this  purjjosc?  I  thought  we  had 
a  discussion  of  one  such  fund  in  an- 
other bill  only  a  dav  or  two  ago, 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Strip  min- 
ing seems  to  be  a  large  jjioblem  in  many 
areas  of  several  States.  The  corps  is 
n'^king  for  these  funds  for  this  study, 
and  tlie  committee  felt,  hased  upon  tes- 
timony received  during  the  hearings, 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  ajiprove  the 
funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  guess  we  are  all  for 
motherhood  and  against  sin. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  why  there 
is  an  increase  of  23  percent  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission? Why  .should  the  Commission 
have  more  money  to  sjiend? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  in- 
crease is  for  the  Apixilachian  Regional 
Commission  and  is  to  provide  for  the 
salaries  of  the  Federal  cochairman  and 
his  staff  and  the  Federal  .share.  50  per- 
cent, of  the  Commission's  administra- 
t'"  •:>  expenses. 

AMENDMENT.S    Ol  FFREO    BY     MP.,     S,AYI(iR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  they  may  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  tlie 
amendments  relate  is  as  follows: 

CONSTRUCTION    AND    REHABILITATION 

F:'r  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
authorized  reclamntion  projects  or  p.irts 
thereof  (including  power  transmission  facili- 
ties) and  for  other  related  activities,  as 
authorised  by  la-.v.  to  remain  available  until 
expended.  $184,360,000.  of  which  $115,000.- 
000  shall  be  derived  from  the  reclamation 
fundi  Pronch-d.  That  no  p.irt  of  thi.s  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  to  initiate  the  con- 
.struction  of  transnii.-,-ion  facilities  within 
these  areas  covered  by  power  wheeling  serv- 
ice contract,s  which  include  provision  for 
.service  to  Federal  establi.^hmenis  and  pre- 
ferred cu,stomer,>.  except  tho.^e  tran.«mi,s.sion 
facilities  for  which  construction  funds  have 
been  heretofore  appropriated,  tho.'se  facili- 
ties which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  th.e 
terms  of  such  contracts  or  tho.se  facilities  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  the 
wlieelir.g  agency  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  for  the  integration  of  Federal  proj- 
ects or  for  service  to  a  Federal  esiablislitncnt 
or  preferred  cuslomeri  Prondrd  furt'irr. 
That  the  final  point  of  discharge  for  the  in- 
terceptor dram  for  the  San  Luis  Unit  shall 
not  be  determir.ed  until  develojiment  by  tiie 
Secretary  cf  the  Interior  and  the  State  o: 
California  of  a  plan,  which  shall  conform 
vvitli  the  water  quality  standards  of  the  State 
of  California  as  approved  by  the  .Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environnient,il  Protection 
.iKency,  to  minimize  any  detrimental  effect 
of  the  San  Luis  drainage  waters. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amer,dmen:s  offered  by  Mr.  S^VLOR:  Page 
10,  line  22,  strike  out  ••.$i84.360.000''  and  m- 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  ••«1C7,360,000". 

Page  11.  line  17.  insert  immediately  after 
"waters"  the  follo'.vingi  "i  Proiidcd  jxirthcr, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
ti.sed  to  continue  construction  of  the  Gar- 
rison diversion  unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Ba^iii  Protiram,  except  that  funds  may 
be  expended  with  respect  to  the  Mmo*  ex- 
tension of  stich  unit". 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr  Chai:man.  when 
autliorization  hearings  for  the  Garrison 
diversion  project  were  held  in  1965,  I 
filed  a  minority  re;iort  in  winch  I  said 
that,  in  my  belief,  the  good  people  of 
North  Dakota  were  being  deceived  by 
project  claims  and  promises  wliich  would 
not  be  fulfilled. 

I  went  on  to  state  that  I  Mcwed  the 
Iiroject  as  a  Pandora's  box  which,  though 
holding  the  seed  of  hope,  would  release 
much  wrong  and  evil  when  opened.  I 
voiced  then  a  concern  tliat  the  Garrison 
diversion  project  would  prove  not  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  North  Dakota,  the 
Missouri   River  Basin,  and   the  Nation. 

That  was  8  years  ago.  Garrison  diver- 
sion was  then  only  a  promise  on  paper. 

Today  that  "premise"  i.s  under  con- 
struction— the  Pandora's  box  has  been 
opened — and  the  )M'oblems  for  the  rood 
people  of  North  Daltota  are  just  begin- 
ning. 

Within  the  la>:t  6  months,  the  largest 
farm  organization  in  North  Dakota — the 
31.000-niember  North  Dakota  Farmers 
LTnion — and  the  largest  conservation  or- 
ganization in  the  State — the  North  Da- 
kota   Wildlife    Federation— have    both 


formaliy  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  place  a  moratorium  en 
further  construction  and  land  acquisi- 
tion for  the  Garrison  diversion  project. 
They  are  not  the  only  organizations  to 
do  so — the  North  Dakota  Audubon  Coun- 
cil, the  North  Dakota  chapter  of  the 
National  Farmers  Organization,  and  the 
North  Dakota  Natural  Science  Society 
have  passed  resolutions  with  a  similar 
request. 

Why  then  have  organizations  like 
these,  which  8  years  ago  offered  en- 
thusiastic support  for  the  project,  now 
called  for  a  moratorium'' 

I  believe  the  answer  lies  in  the  simple 
fact  that  a  great  deal  concerning  the 
prolc't  has  changed  since  the  time  of 
autliorization. 

The  most  immediately  aijpaient 
Chan  e  is  found  m  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer— the  ))roiect  was  authorized  at  a 
cost  of  .'^212  million:  the  latest  cost  e'-ti- 
mates  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation this  year  now  show  the  project 
total  cost  at  S378  million. 

That  represents  a  projected  78  percent 
cost  overrun,  already,  for  a  project  on 
which  construction  is.  as  of  January  1. 
1973.  15  percent  complete — with  con- 
struction scheduled  to  continue  at  lerst 
until  the  early  1980's. 

Further,  w  ith  80  percent  of  the  cla:m'=d 
benefits  allocated  to  irrigation,  there  now 
exists  for  the  project  area  a  proiccted 
Federal  subsidy  of  SI. 208  per  irri'-ated 
acre. 

If  cost  overruns  continue  at  the  present 
rate,  and  I  see  little  hope  that  they  shall 
continue  at  anythins  less,  then  we  are 
now  facing  a  pro.iect  that  probably  will 
eventually  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  over  a 
half-biilion  dollars — with  the  irrigation 
subsidy  then  havinc  reached  an  incredi- 
ble S2.000  per  acre. 

Further,  there  are  now  sober  indica- 
tions that  repayment  to  the  Treasury  of 
proiect  costs  will  be  no  less  than  impossi- 
ble. DuriiT-:  authorization  heanntis,  plans 
were  detailed  to  pay  back,  over  a  period 
of  50  years,  the  majority  of  project  cos's 
from  hydroelectric  power  revenues  cf 
the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

On  ^^arch  3.  1972.  however,  an  AP 
relea.se  from  this  city  quoted  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  B.  Staals  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  sayinu  that  elect;:c 
power  revenues  from  the  Missouri  Rivtr 
Basin  pov.er  project  were  inadequate  to 
pay  for  Fedeial  investments,  totalin.^^  an 
estimated  .S5.25  billion,  witlnn  the  re- 
quired 50  years. 

Aside  from  the  inexcusible  cost  over- 
runs now  apiiarent.  do  we  at  least  have 
reasonable  guarantees  that  all  benefits 
once  ciaimtd  for  tlie  proiect  are  indeed 
to  be  realized.' 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not. 

When  undertaking  an  irriiiation  pro- 
ject of  any  .-:;•?.  I  would  deem  it  desirable, 
as  a  basic  consideration,  to  insure  that 
the  go\ernmental  agency  to  be  charged 
with  construction  be  at  least  able  to 
provide  ironclad  '-uaraniees  that  there  is 
indeed  land  in  the  pro.iect  area  suitable 
for  irrigation. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  1965  I  strongly 
criticized  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
not  having  conducted  adequate  soil 
studies  on  all  acreage  on  which  they  in- 
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tciidLtl  to  implement  irrigation.  At  that 
time,  detailed  studies  had  been  com- 
pleted, according  to  the  then  Comtni.s- 
iioner  of  Reclamation.  Floyd  Dominy,  on 
113.000  acres  ol  the  250.000  acres  under 
tun.-iricration  for  luiv.ation — v.itli  the 
finding.s  of  tlio.'^e  113.000  acres  extrap- 
olated over  the  entire  area. 

Althoui^h  cunccrncd  tlitn.  I  cannot 
f.iid  llie  words  to  adequately  convey  my 
liis  ■u.st  at  luivin;;  now  learr.cd— 8  years 
later — after  having  spent  over  $49  million 
on  a  major  pumijinj;  plant  and  water 
deliv  uy  canal — the  vitally  ncccEsary  soil 
i-tudies  h:  ve  .stdl  not  keen  tomplcttd  for 
pr.5rtijn--  of  lire  i)roj'-ct  area. 

Fli  e.\amijle.  ill  an  analysis  of  the 
pio.ie'  t  inepured  last  month  by  the  North 
Da':;o'..i  iarmers  Ur.io!i.  it  is  poiiUed  out 
tiuit  m  !he  Middle  Souris  irri'^atiou 
area,  duritiii  the  early  part  of  l&7:i.  a 
number  of  farmers  who  had  earlier  been 
encoura'^ed  to  form  the  irrigation  ciis- 
tnct  verc  told,  for  the  fust  time,  that 
liiur  Lmd  had  been  determiiied  unfit  for 
irrigation  alter  detailed  soil  analysis. 

In  April  of  this  year,  tiie  Bureau  of 
Rtciamation  adinu Led  Ih.at  land  .studies 
were  still  only  irJl  eompk-te  in  the  Mid- 
dle Souris  area. 

Nor  i.i  this  all — at  the  same  nine  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  admitted  that 
land  cla  .si'ication  studies  for  the  New 
Kockiurd  urmatun  ;rea  will  not  be 
cumijlete  until  May  of  1974. 

Aiul  111  the  Lincoln  Valley  area,  the 
BLueau  ci.ir.eecitd  ia  Apiil  oi  this  year 
tnat  ■■recent  drauuu^e  studies  liave  con- 
cluded that  draina'-;e  problems  may  e.xist 
in  a  portion  ol  the  area  and  the  final 
acreage  d^veloi;ed  may  be  le.s,s  than  the 
intend-d  amount."  In  this  area,  detailed 
land  cla-ifuation  studies  are  not  sched- 
uled lor  completion  imtil  June  of  1975. 

\Vell,  V  l;at  is  uluul;  on  in  North 
Dakota,  anyway^.-* 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  turned 
loo.-e  those  who  like  to  dig  canals,  witli- 
out  fust  determinin';  if  the  canals,  when 
dui,'.  will  convey  water  to  an  area  that 
(■an  actunllv  u.-e  it.  The.^e  »and  classifi- 
cation studies,  presently  incomplete, 
should  have  been  completed  belore  any 
(anal  construction  was  initiated — the 
mesent  situation  is  intolerable  and  in- 
e.xcu.sable. 

In  an  area  of  related  concern,  there  is 
now  rea  on  to  question  the  effect  that 
irrigation  will  hiive  on  water  ciuulity  in 
th'^  rivers  ol  North  Dakota. 

This  concern  is  not  to  be  taken 
li'-htly.  Th.'ie  ha--  recently  been  brouuht 
to  llie  concern  o!  Congress,  and  the  Staij 
Department,  for  example,  the  situation 
of  interi-.atrjn.il  consequence  thai  has 
develoi^ed  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  as  pertam.N  to  the  hainiful  effect 
OI  increasmg  salt  quantities  placed  in 
tiie  Colorado  River  largely  as  a  result 
of  irrigation  return  flows. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  Ft.dc:al 
cxpenduure  of  more  tlian  S200  million 
tr.,-y  be  nece.s.sary  if  we  are  to  clean  ui) 
the  Colorado  River  piior  to  it.s  How  into 
Mexico. 

Tiie  Ctarri'ion  diversion  ijrrijecr,  sh.^ll 
also  involve  irriuation  di -charged  into  a 
neif'hboring  nation.  Canada,  through 
tiie  Souris  Ri\cr  nnd  tlie  Red  River  of 
tli.v  nortii. 


According  to  figures  recently  released 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  salt 
content  of  the  Souris  River  will  reach 
2.2C0  mg  1  during  the  first  year  of  proj- 
ect implementation,  average  at  1.740 
mg  1  during  the  ne.xt  19  years,  and  aver- 
age at  1.320  mg  1  after  that.  The  initial 
19  year  average,  for  this  area  of  the  Gar- 
ri-oa  diversion  pri  ject.  tlnn,  gcnticmon, 
is  approximately  dcu'ole  that  which  is 
currently  causing-  our  problems  with 
Mexico. 

What,  then,  docn  the  U.S.  Bureau  .of 
Reclamation  intend  to  do  about  the  .sit- 
uation? Well,  they  have  not  decided. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  a  mectint; 
was  arranged  to  discuss  the  problem 
with  Canadian  ofTicia!:— but  not  until 
Febiiiary  of  this  year.  Shoi'Id  Canada 
decide,  as  Mexico  did,  that  slie  does  not 
want  the  degraded  waters,  then — to 
quote  the  Btueaus  latest  impact  state- 
ment "a  more  detailed  investigation  .  .  . 
must  be  made." 

Well,  gentlemen,  how  much  more  will 
we  then  add  to  tire  already  indicated  cost 
overruns  to  cover  this  problem? 

As  if  this  wore  not  bad  enough,  the 
Bui'cau  then  goes  on  to  present  data — 
in  the  .  ime  impact  statement — that  in- 
di.ates  TD3  in  the  James  River  will  in- 
crease by  300  to  400  percent,  and  that 
detailed  irrigation  flow  and  water  quality 
studies,  essential  to  any  preliminary  de- 
termination of  the  project's  impact  ujjon 
the  cii'.ironment.  have  iiol  been  coii- 
dii.  ted  i.ii-  the  James,  Slieyenne.  Wild 
Rice,  and  Red  Rivers. 

What  these  studies  might  show,  and 
liow  much  future  treatment  measures 
might  cost  us.  is  anybody's  guess — and. 
gentlemen,  ii  is  not  a  matter  over  which 
■vt:  should  be  guessing. 

Of  additional  concern  to  me  is  the 
question  of  whether  certain  benefits 
clp.imed  at  the  time  of  authorization,  and 
used  as  the  jiartial  Jusimcation  for  that 
auniorization,  can  yet  be  claimed  as  ben- 
'  fit.— in  light  of  alternative  means  of  ac- 
complishing a  given  project  objective. 

Of  the  cities  originally  scheduled  to 
recei\e  nninicipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies  througn  tlie  diversion  project, 
llie  city  of  Minot.  N.  Dak.,  is  the  largest. 

At  the  time  of  project  authorization. 
8  years  ago.  the  need  of  tlie  city  of 
Mmot  for  water  was  indeed  a  \alid  con- 
.sideration. 

A  report  imblished  by  the  city  of  Minot 
in  1970.  however,  indicates  that  substan- 
tial potential  sources  of  water  have  been 
found  10  exist  in  underground  reservoirs 
near  the  city.  One  of  these  is  the  Sundrc 
.Aquifer  which,  according  to  the  rciiort. 
could  suijply  water  suitable  for  Minot's 
needs  at  u  withdrawal  rate  of  6  million 
;'allons  per  day.  even  with  no  recharge, 
for  the  next  50  years. 

To  probe  deeper  into  this  bureaucratic 
quayudre.  in  another  area  of  pertinent 
concern,  we  find  that,  in  time  of  a  grow- 
ing energy  cri.sis.  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has.  inadvertently  or  otherwi.se.  de- 
leted mention  of  substantial  energy  re- 
quirements that  will  be  needed  for  oi)- 
eration  of  the  Garrison  diversion  i)roj- 
ert  ill  their  latest  environmental  iniinict 
statement  filed  in  Aiiril  of  this  year. 

In  the  latest  statement  they  admit 
there  will   be  an  annual   112.1   million 


kWh  hydroelectric  generation  lo.ss  from 
the  Missouri  River's  main-.tem  dams — 
due  1o  water  diverted  for  the  project 
ind  thus  not  flowing  lhrou:-'li  the  i;owcr 
turbines.  They  fiulher  qu.dify  tnal  100 
million  kWh  will  be  needecl  annually 
for  on-Iarm  pumuiig  of  iirojcc-t,  watei. 
They  do  not  mention,  however,  the  287.1 
million  kWh  rv'quireia'jnt  to  be  needed 
annually  f'-'r  cff-iarm  jjumru;ig  of  water 
through  project  feulure-.~:hat  was  listed 
earlier  on  page  37  of  their  pre\ious  pic- 
liminaiy  final  imnacl  statement. 

The  lot.ll  energy  requirement  for  the 
G.urifjou  Diversion  project  tiicn  will  be 
499.5  million  kWh— or  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  stated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamaiicn  in  their  Litest  impixl 
sLatciueni. 

By  -cay  of  com;;ari.-;on.  this  is  11 G  r.:il- 
lion  kWh  ni.5re  than  all  of  North  Da- 
kota indu.strial  u.scrs  required  in  1971. 

As  such,  at  the  time  of  a  growing 
energy  crisis,  nearly  a  half -billion  kWh 
will  be  used  in  North  Diikota  each  \e:ir 
to  irrigate  6,  10  of  1  ;;ercent  of  the 
State's  agricultural  lancl — land  that  i.-. 
already  produclive  and  producing  fine 
croixs  Ih.rough  dryland  :\';riculture. 

The  Bun.au  of  Rerlamation's  latest 
impact  statement  also  does  not  mak^- 
mention  of  th:-  fact,  as  admitted  in  an 
earlier  siatenienl.  that: 

New  power  sources,  presumably  fo.s.sil  fuel 
or  a'.'.>;nie.  \iiili  acldod  oiiviroinnental  inipaci, 
i!ui.-t  \:e  developed  to  supply  '-U-stomcrs  ctir- 
rcntly  dependent  on  power  supplied  by  h\- 
drogeneration  wliirli  will  be  servintr  tlie 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit. 

Now  this  serious  energy  lo.-.s.  it  mus*i 
be  remembered,  will  be  even  more  severe 
should  additional  water  be  required  for 
any  of  the  specific  objectives  of  the  en- 
tire project. 

And.  not  too  surprLsing.  tlvj'  c  are  indi- 
cations this  may  indeed  be  the  ca.^e. 

A  major  benefit  for  recreational  and 
fish  and  wildlife  purpo.--cs  clai.ned  at  the 
time  of  project  autliorizalion  was  the  in- 
tended fre.-liening  of  the  Devils  Lake 
chain,  a  large  scries  of  lakes  in  noith 
CLiitral  North  Dakota. 

As  reported.  liowe\er.  by  the  North 
Di'kota  chapter  of  the  wildlife  society 
alter  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  project, 
all  analysis  that  included  contact  with 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  to  actually 
freshen  the  Devils  Lake  area,  will  take 
1.16  million  acre  feet  of  Missouri  P.i\-i.  r 
water — which  is  one  and  one -third  tlie 
amount  presently  allocated  for  the  en- 
tire ijrojcct. 

Wliy  the  detailed  anal.\'.sis? — to  point 
out.  gentlemen,  that  this  amount  of 
water  needed  for  this  partu'ular  a.^ije-t 
of  the  iiroject.  1.16  million  acre  feet, 
actually  represents  11.6  limes  the 
amount  of  water  allocated  annually  for 
all  fish  and  wildlife  beneflLs  midor  th.o 
l^rojcct  plan  .  .  .  and,  incredibly 
enou'ih — 1.33  times  the  amount  of  water 
now  allocated  for  the  entire  in'ojcct. 

The  freshing  of  the  Devils  Lake  clunii 
with  project  water  as  intended  in  the 
firii'ina!  authorization  will  then: 

First.  Be  impossible,  due  to  insufllcient 
fiuantities  of  water  now  allocated. 

Second.  Be  possible  only  through  di- 
version of  a  substantially  greater  vol- 
ume of  water  than  originally  planned, 
lints  losuUmg  in  even  less  water  avail- 
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able  for  Missouri  River  power  generation 
and  downstream  navigation. 

To  add  one  final  pinch  of  salt  to  an 
already  festering  wound  now  inflicted 
against  the  Nation's  taxpayer's,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  a  major  justification 
for  the  project  at  the  time  of  authoriza- 
tion— the  projected  fish  and  wildlife 
benefi.ts — have  now  become  the  fish  and 
w  ildlife  costs. 

At  the  time  of  authorization,  indica- 
tions were  given  that  the  project  would 
result  in  a  net  gain  of  16.000  acres  of 
prairie  wetlands,  and  much  .support  was 
received  then  from  conservation  groui^s 
throughout  Noriii  Dakota  was  in  con- 
sideration of  this  iiroinise. 

A.s  has  seemingly  been  the  mark  of  this 
project,  however,  the  promise  evajjorated 
once  Congre.ss  had  granted  the  all-im- 
portant authorization. 

In  the  preliminary  final  impact  state- 
ment released  in  January  of  this  year. 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  admitted,  in 
bold  black  and  white  iirmt  on  the  sum- 
mary page,  that  the  Garrison  diversion 
project  will  result  in  the  net  decrease  of 
17.450  acres  of  prairie  wetland.s — and 
that  represents  the  largest  .single  uiut 
loss  of  prairie  wetlands  of  any  project 
in  North  Dakota's  history. 

To  put  it  bltmily.  a  ma.ior  environmen- 
tal benefit  claimed  at  the  time  of  au- 
thorization has  become  a  major  en\i- 
ronment.il  hoax. 

Nor  is  this  all.  when  claiming  major 
fishing  benefits  at  the  time  of  project  au- 
thorization, through  diverted  water  sup- 
plies, little  consideration  was  apparently 
given  to  the  fact,  as  now  admitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  that  carp  and 
other  rough  fi.sh  will  be  inti'oduccd.  via 
project  water,  to  the  presently  carp-free 
waters  of  the  Souris  River,  tlie  Upi?er 
James  and  Slieyenne  Rivers,  the  Devils 
Lake  subbasin  and  eventually  into  Ca- 
nadian waters. 

In  the  oiJinion  of  the  North  Dakota 
wildiife  society,  this  rough  li.sh  introduc- 
tion will  effectively  negate  fishing  bene- 
fits once  attributed  to  the  i^roject.  as. 
through  competition  and  predation,  the 
rough  fish  will  eventually  replace  valu- 
able game  fish  presently  in  these  waters. 

Another  intended  benefit,  another  ac- 
tual cost. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  in 
this  Chamber  would  wish  to  deny  from 
the  good  people  of  North  Dakota  the 
claimed  benefits  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion project — had  the  benefits  once 
claimed  been  factual  and  realistic. 

Conversely.  I  do  not  believe  that  anv 
man  in  this  Chamber  should  wish  to 
stand  aside  if  there  is  evidence— as  there 
is  now  to  an  overwhelming  degree — that 
ominous  problems  have  become  apparent 
with  the  Garrison  diversion  project. 

Those  from  North  Dakota  who  are 
aware  of  these  problems,  and  who  have 
expressed  their  concern  via  the  resolu- 
tions I  mentioned  earlier,  have  asked  for 
a  construction  moratorium  so  as  to  have 
time  for  additional  analysi.s  now  neces- 
sary. 

We  have  an  opi^ortunity  to  give  them 
that  time,  to  close  the  Pandora's  box, 
and  force  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
answer  the  growing  list  of  unanswered 
questions  before  any  further  appropria- 
tions might  be  granted  at  a  later  date. 


I  ask  you  to  accept  the  responsibili'y 
of  this  House  toward  insuring  the  w .  o 
and  proper  use  of  tax  moneys: 

I  ask  you  to  accept  the  responsibility 
we  have  here  today  to  demand  greater 
as-surances  that  this  particular  project 
will  indeed  stand  in  good  merit  for  pre- 
sent and  future  North  Dakotans; 

I  ask  you  to  take  the  severe  but 
necessary  step — imijerative  in  light  of 
problems  now  encountered  and  yet 
unanswered— of  deleting  all  fundi:ig 
earmarked  for  the  Garrison  diver.sjon 
project  for  fi,*;cal  year  1974. 

I  respectfuly  a.-k  your  suj)port  of  mv 
amendment. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  hapjjy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  my  friend  fr  .m 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  refining  the  state- 
ment about  the  Colorado  Ri'-er.  I  wcu'd 
sav  to  my  friend  that  the  river  is  quite 
saline  but  it  is  not  all  caused  by  mai.. 
As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  even  in  ;l- 
natural  state  the  Colorado  River  ha^  a 
lot  of  salinity.  Tlie  half  a  billion  dolla;- 
figure  that  the  gentleman  refers  to  is 
in  my  opinion,  an  optimistic  figure.  If  we 
were  to  clean  the  ri\er  up  as  far  as  the 
natural  salinity  is  concerned,  it  might 
lake  more  thari  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expirvd. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Savli.r 
was  allowed  to  iirocced  for  1  addition;.! 
minute,  > 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  jusl  want  to  say  to 
my  colleague  from  Ari.-ona  that  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Souris  River.  It  has  somr- 
natural  salinity  in  it,  too.  but  before 
tliere  is  any  water  run  out  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  now  says  tiiat  the  salinit;,- 
will  far  exceed  anythiUL;  ihey  expected  i.i 
their  original  estimate  when  they  au- 
thorized it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Ciiairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairm.in.  I  k.iow  that  the  hour 
is  late,  but  when  the  experts  begin  at- 
tacking projects  in  your  own  district 
you  want  to  do  the  be.;t  you  can  to  st-i 
the  record  straight. 

My  good  friend  from  Penn.sylvania  is 
relying  on  some,  shall  I  .say.  out  of  house 
experts  and  perhajxs  this  fall  or  next  fall 
I  will  gel  him  ujj  into  Noi^th  Dakota  and 
let  him  take  a  look  at  the  water  there — 
I  know  what  an  avid  outdoorsman  he 
i.s — and  get  him  into  a  duck  blind,  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  become  as  con- 
vinced a  booster  of  the  Ga.rrison  diver- 
sion project  as  anyone  who  lives  up 
there. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  its 
support.  This  project  is  needed,  becau.se 
in  1944.  under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  they 
inundated  540.000  acres  of  the  best  land 
in  North  Dakota  in  order  to  provide 
flood  control  for  downstream  States.  At 
that  time  North  Dakota's  compensation 
as  their  part  of  the  bargain  was  to  set 
this  project  which  would  irrigate  250.000 
acres  of  land  and  provide  a  dependable 
water  supply  for  the  cities  in  the  eastern 
two-thirds  of  the  Stale  and  rehabilitate 


the  major  duck-breeding  grounds  in  the 
central  flyway. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is 
no  loss  in  duck  breeding  and.  in  fact,  we 
w  ill  have  an  enhanced  area  of  54  COO 
acres. 

Now  to  pro\e  the  support  of  tlie  pc-o- 
IJle  for  water  there.  When  my  colleague 
said  he  was  going  to  introduce  h:s 
amendment  I  made  a  couple  of  calls  to 
the  State.  I  ha\e  a  telegram  here  from 
our  icr.mcr  colleague.  Art  Link,  now 
Go- ernor  of  the  State  and  close  to  the 
people  as  any  good  Governor  is.  He  say.- : 

T"\i  :-:,  t;)  iiirorm  yoii  of  n^y  .strong  and 
c  'mlr.ued  iupport  of  the   Garrl.soii   projcf. 

It  is  signed  by  Art  Link.  Governor. 
I  ha\e  a  wire  from  Mr  Fahey,  chief 
engineer  of  the  North  Dakota  State 
Water  Cummi: -ion.  who  used  to  be  •i'y 
manager  of  Minot.  and  he  emphasizes 
the  need  ccntraiy  to  w-hal  my  friend  .sa;  s 
tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  says. 

Also  I  have  a  teles-ram  from  Mr.  Mei- 
dinger.  North  Dakota  head  of  Ducks 
Unlimited."  that  he  urges  us  to  support 
tiie  Garrison  project. 

I  have  telegrams  from  the  presid.'ut 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  Le.^gue  Chapter  iri 
that  area  and  from  the  Souris-R?d- 
Rainey  River  Ba.sin  Commis'^ion. 

I  could  no  on  for  many  minutes  with 
l!ie>e  teiegr.ims.  btit  I  will  not. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  water  ai 
North  Dakota.  This  is  the  Fargo  Forum 
of  2  years  ago.  The  Red  R]ver.  the  .second 
largest  river  in  our  Slate,  was  totailv 
dead:  no  flow  at  all.  Sure  there  is  going 
to  be  a  little  salinity  problem,  but  some 
water  is  better  than  no  water.  The  Pub  :c 
Health  Service  study  says  it  is  not  '-.\'e 
to  eat  the  fish  that  you  ca'ch  between 
Grand  Forks  and  Far:o.  N  D.ik.  Garri- 
son diversion  will  remedv  our  recurring 
lo-A-flow  stream  problem-  and  will 
greatly  enhance  an  envn-onment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this  proj3o^ 
and  I  iiope  my  colleagues  will  join  in 
suj^porting  this  committee  so  that  we  can 
continue  it.  because  we  need  it  there. 

Mr.  V.ANIK  Mr.  Chairman  I  move  xz 
strike  the  rec;ui<;ite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  .several  questions 
that  I  -ivould  like  to  ask  about  this  proj- 
ect of  either  the  gentleman  from  Nort'i 
Dakota  or  men-ibers  of  the  committee. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Garrison  pro-- 
eci  is  intended  to  increase  the  agricul- 
tural output  of  the  area.  Can  someone 
tell  me  what  will  be  grown  on  the<e 
lands.' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Chaiiman.  I  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  answer  tlie  inquiiy  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Garri.son  diversion 
Dam  project  is  a  replacement  for  540.000 
acres  of  farm  bottomland  formerly  pro- 
ducing a  dependable  winter  feed  supply 
for  breed  cows  that  will  produce  the  beef 
that  our  country  needs.  This  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  going  to  correct  the  bee: 
shortage  that  is  going  on  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  The  beef  cattle  population  in  North 
Dakota  today  is  less  than  it  was  20  years 
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ngo  bet  ail -c  we  do  r.ot  have  ll-.e  depciid- 
ab!e  feed  siiijply. 

Mr  VANIK.  Do  I  understand  as  stated 
i'i  'le  liearinc;  recoi'd  that  it  is  soina  to 
be  I'^^d  for  the  prodnrtion  of  feed  ;;rains, 
l.'Oi.\toe<.  and  simar  beets? 

Mr.  A.VDREWS  of  Nortli  Dakota.  It 
i^  not  ^oini;  to  be  used  prirnarily  for  the 
IKoduction  of  suuar  beets,  and  u  is  not 
I'oniL;  to  be  used  lor  tiu'  production  of 
feed  urams.  because  you  can  make  more 
I'er  ace  by  'jrowiniz  tlie  fora'.;es  tliat  aie 
nt"  essary  to  keel)  the  mother-cow  lierds 
■:uin':  that  produre  the  cahes  that  even- 
tually yet  fattened  on  feed  ui-ain.^  t!ro'.<.n 
under  the  dr>-land  protiram. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Do  I  -andersiand  tliat 
tlieie  would  be  some  leed  grains  pro- 
di'ced  such  as  alfalia   and  corn? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Noitli  Dakota, 
Tne.e  would  be  alfalia. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  connection  witii  the 
|)rociuction  of  feed  grains,  .suuar  beets, 
and  some  of  these  otlier  pre  ;rams.  am  I 
(orrett  in  understandm.u  that  some  of 
ihe.>e  are  presently  recenmt^  some  help 
under  liie  pnce-supijorl  pio.-'rams  and 
tile  .stabilization  progi'ains.  is  that  eor- 
lect ,' 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  tiie  gentleman  knows  that  we  just 
tjut  exijort  controls  on  feed  ingredients 
because  01  tlieii  shoriaye  in  this  coun- 
try. 

But.  let  me  say  that  as  a  farmer  who 
ha.^  studied  this  pro.iect  for  15  years,  that 
b.uley  and  wheat  will  seldom  be  rai.-ed 
on  irrigated  acres.  These  acres  will  be 
Used  for  the  growing  of  forage  crops  for 
hve.-tock. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Tile  gentleman  from 
Nurtii  Dakota  must  admit  that  increased 
production  could  re-ult  m  iugiier  price 
supports. 

.Nhv  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  It 
could  result  in  fewer  ijnce  suppoil  iray- 
inents.  because  those  lands  now  being 
Used  in  the  production  ol  wheal  and  bar- 
Ifv  uiU  be  transpo.-'ed  to  forage  produc- 
tion, which  i.-.  more  needed. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  tiie  21  (ouniies  in- 
vuived  m  the  Garrison  Diversion  Dam 
iMca.  uhat  IS  the  iiresent  le\el  of  agri- 
cultural stabiii/ation.  or  coiiNcr\atioii. 
and  1)1  ice  supports  .^ 

Mr.  ANDREWS  ol  Noiiii  Dakota.  I 
V.  ould  as.-uiiie  liic  level  is  ab',)Ut  the  le\cl 
lor  any  praiiie  State,  1  no  not  ha\e  the 
e.\act  figure. 

Mr.  V'ANTK,  .\ccoidin  ,  to  t  ne  ,-tudy  by 
il'.j  Departnieiu  that  I  lecened,  .some 
saa  million  was  p.ad  u;!o  the,-e  counties. 

Th.e  Cjuesiion  I  want  to  ask  is.  Does  it 
make  .^ciise  to  increase  i)ioduction 
throuuli  irrigation,  and  tiien  iiave  to 
limit  production  and  support  the  price 
lor  that  produitioiV 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  Notth  Dakota,  .As 
I  would  like  to  point  out  a4ain  to  my 
liiend.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
introduction  of  nrmaiion  laiining  will 
lower  the  amount  of  liayments  made  in 
t!ie-e  counties  becau'-e  they  will  move 
out  i)f  price-supported  or  i)ro'-'ram-su|)- 
poited  grains  and  into  nonfederally 
Mipi)Oited  legumes.  specialit\  c  i-ops,  and 
Itjiave 

Mr.  VANIK,  Pei  iiaps  the  gentleman 
Trom  North  Dakota  or  somcor.e  el^e  on 


the  committee  can  tell  me  whether  and 
how  much  agricultural  subsidie.<;  go  into 
other  Bureau  of  Reclamation  arca.s?  Is 
there  any  calculation?  I  think  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  made  an  esti- 
mate of  something  between  S83  million 
and  S179  million  annually,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
cannot  speak  as  to  that  but.  if  my  col- 
leatiue  will  yield  further,  some  time  ago 
I  read  an  estimate  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  irrigation  i>rojocts  have 
returned  to  the  Federal  Treasmy  in  in- 
creased income  taxes  by  crops  gro ,',  n 
on  them  more  than  twice  the  money  put 
into  them  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  arn  giad  the  genMeman 
from  North  Dakota  talked  about  income 
ta.\es.  because  I  want  to  place  in  the 
RtcoRD  right  now  the  report  that  I  re- 
ceived that  in  1970  the  total  income  taxes 
l)aid  by  a-iriculture.  including  lumber  and 
f^.~liuig.  and  the  h.-hcry  iiidustiy,  w.is 
SI  6  billion.  When  you  take  out  fishing 
and  lumbering  the  total  comes  to  S1.4 
billion.  This  is  probably  the  sector  of  our 
economy.  Where  taxpayers  subsidize  tlie 
greatest  amount  of  incentive  through 
taxpayer-supported  programs,  out  of 
which  we  gel  a  benefit-ratio  in  income 
taxes  that  I  think  is  one  of  the  lowest 
in  the  whole  economic  spectrum,  I  sup- 
l)ort  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from    Penn.-vlv.mia    'Mr.    Savlor  ' . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
llie  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Pennsylvania    'Mr,  Savlor ', 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  aji- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Chaiiman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded   \ote   was  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
in,!  11,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
ii.>e  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  ati  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  tlie  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

.\ccordingly  the  committee  rose:  and 
the  Sijeaker  having  resumed  the  Cliair. 
Mr  IcHOKD.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Umon.  reported  tliat  ihat.  committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHR.  8947'  making  appropriations  for 
publii'  works  lor  water  and  j)ower  devel- 
opment, including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neeis — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
and  other  ixjwer  agencies  of  the  Dejjart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian 
regional  de\elopinent  programs,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
,\ear  ending  June  IjO.  lf^74.  and  for  other 
puii)oses,  had  directed  him  to  rei^oit  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  iiass. 


Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill 
and  the  amendment  tiiereto  lo  final  p:;-- 
sage. 

Tiie  !)re\ious  question  was  ord'.'icd. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Tiie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
eiKu-o.s.-.nient  and  third  reading  ol  the  bill, 

The  bill  was  oideied  to  be  engro.^sed 
aiui  read  a  third  lime,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
.%ai:i()N   ru  mcuM.Mn  i.nhRtD  £<y  ,mr.  ca  ok 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion lo  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
l)osed  to  the  bill? 

Mr  GUDE.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

'I'he  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

-Mr  Griif:  moves  in  rcroinaiit  the  bill 
H  R.  8S<47  to  li.e  C'oniiiimef  (Hi  Approjirai- 
Uoii.-,. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  ob.iection.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
lu'ition  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  tliat  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  384,  nav:,  126. 
not  voiinu'  23.  as  follow.-: 


iKoll   No,  :iIO 

1 

YEA.S-  384 

AUIiior 

B'lrlc.-or,,  Tex, 

DiCL,- 

Al>/iit; 

Biirlisoii,  Mo, 

Din-ell 

.•\c';iiiis 

Burton 

Dunolii.e 

.Atldiibbo 

Biuler 

Dorr. 

.Mf-xaialiT 

B \ ro 1 i 

Dowiiinp 

Aiidersoii. 

C'.TIlip 

Dll!.-ki 

C:ilif, 

CLiriie,\ .  Ohio 

Duncan 

.•\iicler-oii    11; 

Carter 

du  Pont 

.Ai'.drews, 

Cis-ev,  Tex. 

Fckhrirdt 

N.  Di.k, 

Cederben; 

Edwards,  .M.i. 

.■\iii;iii./'0 

Chaii.l)ei  i.iiii 

Eilber- 

A.'Tlr.T 

Chappel! 

Erlenborn 

.'\ie  litis 

C'hishoiiM 

Ksch 

Aiin.strfii::; 

Clancy 

E.shlein.in 

A.-.lilt;. 

Clau.Neii, 

Evcn.s.  Colli 

A.spiii 

Don  H 

K\  iv.>.  Tenn, 

Bafiili; 

Ci'llWJOl,     Drl 

{■'■•seen 

Uiiker 

Clay 

FinillfV 

Biiiieil 

Cochran 

Flood 

R.-aid 

<"oheii 

I-'lo\cer.j 

Bf'ii  licit 

Collier 

F!-.  ni 

Bcruhuiit 

Collin^.  III. 

Fnlev 

Bevill 

Colliii.s.  Te.s. 

Ford.  Ciei.^ld  n 

BJ.iyf4i 

Con  able 

Ford. 

Uiouv 

Conlan 

Will. an;  D. 

BI;ick  1)111  II 

Corinaii 

Fr.r-'  'lie 

Bu'..iiKl 

Cotter 

Fouiitaai 

BuUini'. 

Courhlui 

Fra.ser 

Boweii 

riiine 

Frelinuhn.\-tii 

Bfudenif- 

Croi.in 

Frei  vel 

Brii,sco 

c:ul\er 

Fre\ 

Br;..v 

Uaiiiel.  13,,  n 

Froehhch 

Brc'ckii.i:d';c 

Daniel.  Robert 

I'ulUill 

Bnnklc\ 

w,.  ,rr 

Fncjua 

Broc)k> 

D.miel,-, 

GiUdo.s 

Brooiiiluld 

Don, ma  k  V. 

Getp-.J 

Bro'/'iiiaii 

Da\is.  Ga. 

Cii.iiino 

Brn-.vn.  Cahf, 

Davi.s,  SC 

Gibbons 

Brown    Mich 

Davis.  \Vi:-. 

Gilmnu 

Brown,  Ohio 

de  la  Ciar/a 

Gin  11 

Biovhill,  NCV 

Delaiies 

Goldwater 

Bro',  hill.  Va. 

Dell.-nb.ick 

Gon/ale/; 

Bnc'hiiiuui 

Delliinis 

GoodllniT 

BurRc  nrr 

D(  nholni 

Gr^ls.^o 

Burke,  Calif. 

Dennis 

Gray 

Biliki-    F;:i 

Di\  iiie 

Green.  Ore;;. 

Baik'v  Ma   - 

Dick'!:-on 

CtIcii-.    Ph 

■I line   JS,  I'Ji 
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Gross 
Grover 
Oiibser 
Guver 

Haley 
Hamilton 
Haininei  - 
tchniidt 
Haiiley 
Hiuma 
riaiirahnn 
Hansen.  Id.ihO 
Har.'^ha 
Harvey 
HatUnus 
H.i.\s 

Heckler.  Ma'.=  - 
HeIsto~ki 
Henderson 
Hick.s 
Hillis 
Hin.-.h:iw 
Hosrin 
HolilieUI 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Ilcidnui 
Hiinyr.te 
Hum 

Hcitchin^O!. 
Ichord 
Janiian 
Johiisoii.  Calif, 
John.-on,  Colo. 
.Johnson,  Pa, 
,Jonps,  Ala, 
.Ione.<;,  N,C, 
Jones,  Okla, 
.Jones,  Tenn. 
Jorclaa 
Karth 

Kasieiimcier 
Ka/en 
Ke.itmc' 
Kemp 
Kc  trhum 
Klnczyu.ski 
Kui.kciidall 
K'.  ros 
l,and:-;rebe 
t,r'ndrnm 
r.atta 
Les^'ptl 
Lehnuui 
Lent 
Li  1 1011 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md 
r-oit 
laijaii 
McClory 
McColh,sier 
.McConnack 
McDade 
McF.Wf  11 
McFall 
McKay 
AlrKmney 
McSpaddeii 
,Mac(loii.,ld 
Madden 
Madman 
Mahon 
-Mailhard 
-M.illarv 
Mann 

Murliii.  Nel)r. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Maistmaea 
Mayne 
Ma/,/oli 
.Meeds 


Bmtihan: 
Care.v.  N,Y. 

cTleveland 
conie 
Conyer.s 
Drinan 


Mt  kher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinskv 

Michel 

MiUord 

Miller 

Mil!.,,  Ark, 

Mini.-h 

Mmk 

Mmsh:.]!,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mi/eil 

Moakley 

Moiiohan 

P.Ioi.tgonipry 

Moorhead. 

Calif, 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mori.' an 
Mo^her 
Mo^.s 

Muri.-hv.  Li, 
Mnrphc ,  N  Y. 
Myers 
Nat  Cher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
NichoU 
Nix 

OBrieii 
O  Hnra 
O'Neill 
Owe!;,, 
Parris 
Pas.srns'ii 
Patnian 
Patter. 
Pepi)er 
Perkins 
Petti.s 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poa^;e 
Pode:i 

Powell,  r)li;,, 
Pre\  er 
Price.  111. 
Price,  Te<. 
Priuiiard 
Cjuie 
CVuilien 
Kallvback 
Randall 
Ranuel 
Raruk 
Rees 
Re^ala 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Robert, s 
Robiii.sor.    V.I. 
Robi.soi-,  N  V, 
Rod  a :  o 
Roe 
Roijers 

Roncaho   \V,n, 
RoilCallo    NY. 
Kooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Ht'-tenko«    ki 
Roush 
Fousselot 
Roy 
Roy!).''! 
Runnels 
Rappe 
Ruth 
R>an 

St  Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbai.es- 
Satiertield 
bcherle 

NAYS~-_>t! 

Giinter 
Ham  net  on 
Hechler.  \V 
Hem/ 
Hoi! /mail 
Koch 


Fdward.s.  C.ihf.  McClOske;, 
J-'iHh  Mura/iti 

<;cKle  M.ithis,  Ga. 

NOT  VOTT.NCl- 


Schneebi  U 
Kchroeder 

Sebelins 

.Shifiley 

blioup 

bhiner 

.bliu~ier 

.Sikcs 

.Slsk 

Skubitz 
Slack 

ymith.  Iowa 
.Smith.  N.Y". 
anyder 
Hl)ente 
.Slagt;er.- 
Stanton. 

.1.  William 
tjtanton. 

.James  V. 
.Stark 
.Steed 
Steele 
.Steetn-.an 
.Steiper.  hri/ . 
.Stephens 
Stokes 
.Stratton 
Siubbleiield 
Stuckey 
St  adds 
S'.illiv.Tn 
Symington 
-S'.  nuns 
I'aicott 
Ta.\lor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teagne.Cahf, 
Thomson.  W! 
Thone 
Thorn  I  on 
Tow  ell.  Nev. 
Treen 
Udail 
t'llninn 
Van  Deerlm 
ViMlder  J;:-l 
Vev.sev 
Viuonto 
Wa^^onner 

W.ildle 

WaLsh 
\V,im|)ier 
Ware 
Wh.ilell 

White 

Whitehiirsi 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wij;yiui 

Williams 

Wil.'^on.  Bob 

Wilson. 

f^harles  H  , 

Calif. 
\\  il.son. 

Charles 
Winu 
Wo)  ft 
Wriuh' 
Wyatt 
W\dler 
W_\lie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Yonn 


Tex. 


^'o^ln!; 

Younp 

Yoiinp 

Yoiiny 

Youni; 

/^abloeki 

Zion 

<i',vach 


Ala-ka 

Fla. 

Ga. 

111. 

S.C. 

Te.x. 


Ot)ey 

RieL'lo 

Rosenthal 

Saylor 
.Seiberliu? 
Siemer,  Wi,s 
Vanik 
Yaies 


Andiew.s,  NC. 

Blati.ik 

.'Xshbrook 

BOPRS 

BiuliUo 

Breuu.\ 

iieli 

Clark 

isca 


lit 

D.inir 
Dent 

Derwln.-ikt 
Fisher 


G..1.!hS 

Hansen.  Wai 

Hawkins 

Heberi 


Ku  ,,• 
Reul 
Roonev.  N  Y, 

SaiidniaD 


T.  ayue,  Te-, 
Thomji.snn.  N  .1 
Tiernan 


So  the  bill  w  as  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Tlionipsnn  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs 
Hansen  of  Washiii^jton. 

Mr.  leamte  of  Texa-s  uitli  Mr  .Andrews  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rooiiey  of  New  Y'l.rk  with  Mr  Dniiiel- 
son. 

Mr.  Hebcrt  wi'li  Mrs  GrifTilhs, 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr,  Sundmaii. 

Mr   Reid  with  Mr.  Hawkins, 

Mr.s,  BoL'us  with  Mr,  Badillo, 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr,  Bell 

Mr,  Breati.x  with  Mr,  .^shbrook. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr   Derwinski, 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr   Tiernan. 

The  result  of  the  vole  was  announced 
a*  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tiie 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  da>  s  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  e.xtranecnis  material,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gcnUenian  Irom  Ten- 
1  lessee  ? 

There  was  no  ob.iection 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  tlie  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arringlon.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  insists  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  bill  iH.R.  8537' 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
.37.  United  States  Code,  to  make  perma- 
nent certain  pro\isions  of  the  IJepend- 
ents  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses."  disagreed  to  by 
Ihe  Hou.se;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Symincton,  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byiid.  Jr..  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  ScoiT  of  Virginia  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed  a  .ioint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  m  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.I.  Re.s.  128.  Joint  rcsolvition  to  pro\  ide 
for  the  extension  of  certain  laws  relating  to 
the  paynieiit  of  iir.eresi  on  i  ime  and  s;a  iui;s 
doposifi. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  ON  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS.  VMA 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  .^pl)rol)rlatlons  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  jirivileged  re- 
port on  a  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  f.scal  ye.ir  1973.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  iheie  ob.iet  tiun  to 


liie    request    of    the    gentleman    Irom 
Tennessee? 

Theie  was  no  oh; 


.ICC  t; on. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R 
NATIONAL       AERONAUTICS 
SPACE        ADMINISTRATION 
THORIZATION 


75li8. 
AND 
AU- 


CXIX- 


Mr.  SYMINGTON  'on  behalf  of  Mr, 
TE.^cl■E  of  Texas'  filed  the  following  con- 
ference report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
iH.R.  7528'  to  authorize  api^ropriatioiis 
to  tiie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  researcii  and  devel- 
opment, construction  ol  lacUiiies.  and 
research  and  program  niaiiagcment.  and 
lor  other  purposes ; 

CoNnRiNri  Rf)>"1t  (H  Rfpt.  Nm  M3  35.1) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  di?- 
.'igreeing  votes  ol  llie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
7528)  to  anthorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronatitics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
inei.  after  full  and  free  conference,  ha^e 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  lo 
'heir  resjjeotive  Hoards  as  follows: 

Tliai  tlie  Hou^e  revede  from  i's  di.sagre°- 
jnent  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
acree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a» 
iollows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  lo  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in.sen  tli-.* 
fo!lo'.\iii!;: 

Tha'  there  is  hereby  antliorb^ed  to  be  .ip- 
propiiaied  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
.Space  Administration: 

III  For  "ReseaiTh  and  development,"  I'lr 
■i'.e  following  programs: 

111  Space  (light  operations.  ?5.'i.T, 500.000; 
(2l    Space  Shuttle.  $475.01)0.000; 
i<i    Advanced  mi.s.sion.=^    $1,500,000: 
1 4  I    Physics  and  astronomy,  »6,^  600,000: 
i.")i      Lunar     and     pl.iiietarv     exploration. 
'■'Ill  OOO.OOO; 

iGi  Laniich  vehicle  procurement  ".177- 
400.000: 

i7i   Space  applications.  $161.000  000: 

i8i  .Aeronautical  research  and  terhnolot.'T 
«180.000.000;  of  this  amount  « 1 4.000.000  ;.s 
reserved  for  the  JT  :^D  Refan  Retrofit  Re- 
.search  Program: 

'!'»  Space  and  niicle.-.r  resenrch  and  tecli- 
iiolDi^y.  *72,000.tM)0: 

lIOi  Trackni:.'  and  data  .icquisition.  •J244  - 
(K 10, 000: 

(III   Techno:o>;y  utilisation    *4  500.000. 

ibi  For  ■Construction  of  facilities,'  incluU- 
;i!i;  land  acqnisition.  as  follo\v.s: 

I  1  I  Replacement  of  transportation  facilit\ . 
Goddarrt  Space  Fllcht  Center.  $060,000; 

(2i  Rehabilitation  of  vibration  labor.itorv. 
C?  idd.ird  Space  Flight  Center.  $710,000; 

ell  Modincations  of  and  addition  to  2h- 
foot  space  simulator  building.  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory.  $740,000: 

i4)  Modilic.ition  of  planetary  mission  siip- 
pori  facilities,  .let  Propulsion  Laboratory 
-S80.000; 

(31  Rehabilitation  and  mrKlilication  cf  600 
pounds  per  square  inch  air  supply  i,y.steni. 
Langley  Rese.iri.h  Center.  $2,410,000; 

(lit  Construe:  ion  of  .system.s  engineering 
building:,  Lani;Io\  Resear.-li  CenteiC  •iH;20 - 
000: 

l7l  Rehabilriuiiiii  of  aiiiield  pa\oniei;t. 
Wallops  Station.  $570,000; 

1 81  Rehabilitation  of  conuniinuaUon  s>s- 
lem.  Wallops  Siation.  $575,000. 

ilM  Moditicaiion  ic>r  liie  protection  im- 
pioyemenis  at  various  tracking  and  data  sia- 
l.oiis,  sl,8850()0; 

1 10 1  Modnicanon  of  space  launch  complex 
2  We.si,  \aiidenberg  .\ir  Fo.oe  Base.  $980,000; 
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ill)  Modification  of  power  system.  Slidell 
Coiiipiiter  Complex.  ?1, 085. 000: 

112)  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  variotis 
l<xrat:ons.  as  follows: 

lA)  Modification.s  for  auxihary  propulsion 
and  power  systems  test  facilities,  Wliite 
Sands  Test  Facility.  $1,290,000; 

iBi  Moditications  for  shuttle  avionics  in- 
tigratioa  laboratory.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Spiice  Center.  ?1. 240,000; 

iC)  MiXlitications  for  radiant  heatint:  veri- 
fication facility.  Lyndon  B,  Johnso;i  Space 
Center.  $I.2C0.6oO; 

(D)  Modifications  for  the  Orbiter  proptil- 
sion  system  test  facilities.  Mississippi  Test 
Facility.  $11,300,000; 

(El  Moditications  for  ex'eriuil  t.Tiik  stnic- 
tiira!  test  facilines.  Marsh.U!  Space  Flight 
Center.  $4,400,000; 

iFi  M(xi;i"ication  of  manufacturing'  and 
subassembly  facilities  for  the  Orbiter.  XA.SA 
I:idu.5tnal  Plant.  Downev,  California,  S2  650 - 
000; 

(Gi  Modification  of  and  addition  to  final 
a.?sembly  and  checkout  facilities  for  the  Or- 
biter. Air  Force  Plant  Number  42,  Palmdale, 
California.  57.350.000; 

(H)  Modification  of  mantifacturiiiu  and 
final  assembly  facilities  for  external  tanks, 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility.  $9,510,000: 

(II  Construction  of  Orbiter  landing  facili- 
ties. John  F.  Kennedy  Sp.ice  Center.  $28  200  - 
000; 

( 13  I  Rch.tbllitation  and  modification  of  fa- 
cilities at  various  locations,  not  in  excess  of 
$500,000  per  project,  $14,785,000; 

(14 1  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing.-  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  per  proj- 
ect. $4,600,000; 

il5i  Facility  planning  and  de.>it,n  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $13,600,000, 

(C)  For  "Rcearch  and  protiram  manage- 
ment," $707,000,000.  and  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amotuus  as  m.iy  be  necessary 
for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  bv  law 
of  which  not  more  than  $549,020,000  and 
such  additional  or  supplemental  amoun;s  as 
may  be  necessary  for  mcrea.ses  m  salarv.  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  aii- 
thorized  by  law.  shall  be  available  for  person- 
nel and  related  costs. 

(di  Notwith-tandinir  the  provi,,ions  of  sub- 
section 1(g).  appropriations  for  ■Research 
and  developmenf  may  be  u.sed  di  for  any 
Items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisi- 
tion of  land)  which  may  be  acquired  at  loca- 
tions other  than  installations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  performance  of  research 
and  development  contracts,  and  (2)  for 
prant-i  to  nonprofit  in.ititutions  of  higher 
education,  or  to  nonprofit  organizations 
whose  primary  purpo.-e  is  the  conduct  of 
.scientific  re.search,  for  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  additional  re^earcii  facilities;  and  title 
to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  m  the  United 
States  unle:->3  the  Administrator  determines 
tl;at  the  national  program  of  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  will  best  be  served  by 
vesting  title  In  any  such  grantee  institution 
or  organization.  Each  such  grant  shall  be 
made  under  such  conditions  as  tlie  .^d.mmis- 
trator  shall  determine  to  be  required  to 
m.ure  that  the  Uni'ed  States  will  receive 
therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify  the 
making  of  that  grant  None  of  tiie  funds  ap- 
propr.ated  for  '  Re-earch  and  development" 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  in  accord- 
ance wi'h  thi.s  subsection  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $250,000.  unless  the  Administrator  or 
h.i  designee  has  notified  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hou,e  of  Repre-en'atives  and  the  Pre  ident 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Commi"ee  on  Science 
and  .^stronauMci  of  the  House  of  Repre^;en*a- 
tives  and  the  Committee  on  Aeronaut  ical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature, 
location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 
(e)   When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 


Act.  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities  '  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  In  excess 
of  twelve  months  beginning  at  anv  time  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  Ins  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  ofncers  of  the  Government. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsjclions  Ka)  and  Kc),  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000  for  each  project,  including  collateral 
equipment,  may  be  used  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  additions  to  existing  far'ili- 
ties.  and  not  in  excess  of  $25,000  for  each 
project,  including  collateral  equipment,  mav 
be  used  for  rehabilitation  or  iiKxlification  of 
facilities;  Provided.  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  I  (a)  not 
in  excess  of  5250.000  for  each  project,  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  mav  be  used 
for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unforeseen  pro- 
grammatic needs. 

( h  )  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  used  for  grants  to  anv  nonprofit  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  determines  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  that  recruiting  personnel  of  anv 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
not  being  barred  from  the  premises  or  prop- 
erty 01  such  institution  except  that  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  if  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee  determines  that  the  grant  is 
a  continuation  or  renewal  of  a  previous  grant 
to  such  in.stitution  which  is  likelv  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  aeronau- 
tical and  space  activities  of  the  United  States 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  within  sixty 
davs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  each  January  30  and  June  30  tiieieafter 
tne  names  of  any  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higlier  learning  which  the  Secretarv  of  De- 
fense determines  on  the  date  of  each  such 
report  are  barring  such  recruiting  personr»l 
from  premises  or  property  of  anv  .such  in- 
stitution. 

Sfc.  2.  Authorization  is  herebv  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  d)  through  (14),  inclusive  of 
sub.section  Kb)  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  be  varied  up'vard 
5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  varia- 
tions, but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  author- 
ized under  such  paragraphs  shall  not  exceed 
the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  in  such 
paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  Ha)  hereof  mav  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  .so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  Kbi  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(15)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  mod- 
ify laboratories  and  other  Installations  at 
any  location  (including  locations  specified  in 
subsection  1(b)),  if  (i)  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  bc- 
cau.se  of  changes  in  the  national  program 
of  .leronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(2)  he  determines  that  a  deferral  of  such  ac- 
tion until  the  enactment  of  the  next  Author- 
ization Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation  U  aeronautical  and 
space  activities,  Tlie  funds  .so  made  available 
may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 


vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  ex- 
pended to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  lab- 
oratories and  other  installations  uniessiAi  a 
period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  ?nd 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
concerning  d  )  the  nature  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification.  i2i  the  cost 
thereof  including  the  cost  of  anv  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  rea- 
.son  why  such  construction,  exijansion.  or 
modification  is  necessary  in  the  national 
interest,  or  (B)  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted 
to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to  t!ie 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec,  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  unv  oiher  pro- 
\i,->ion  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congre-s  from  requests' as  origi- 
nally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  anv  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  particular  program  bv  sections  1(a) 
and  l(ci.  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  davs  has  pa.ssed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  de,-,iyuee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  propo.sed  to  be  taken  and  tb.c  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  ( B )  each  sucli  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  perirxi 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  propo.sed  action. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  .section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  expciuiiture  of 
amounts  for  personnel  and  related  costs  pur- 
suant to  .section  1(c)  to  exceed  amounts 
authorized  for  such  costs, 

Stc.  5,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  IS  in  the  national  interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  e.xplore  wavs  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  de- 
velopment  funds  whenever  feasible 

Sec,  6,  Section  203(b)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
(42  U,S,C,  2473(b)  ).  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  paragraph  (lOi  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(11)  to  provide  by  concession,  without 
regard  to  .section  321  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1932  (47  Stat,  412;  40  U.S,C,  303b|,  on  such 
terms  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  to  be 
appropriate  and  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  concc.s.sioner  against  loss  of  his  invest- 
nicnt  in  property  (but  not  anticipated 
profits)  resulting  from  the  Administrations 
discretionary  acts  and  decisions,  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  all 
manner  of  facilities  and  equipment  for 
visitors  to  the  several  installations  of  the 
Administration  and.  In  connection  therewith, 
to  provide  services  incident  to  the  dissemina- 
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liou  of  information  concerning  its  activities 
to  .sucli  visitors,  without  charge  or  with  a 
reasonable  charge  therefor  (with  this  au- 
thority being  in  addition  to  any  other  au- 
tliority  wlticii  the  Administration  may  have 
to  provide  facilities,  equipment,  and  services 
tor  vi.silors  to  its  installationai ,  A  concession 
aureenient  under  this  paragraph  may  be  ne- 
gotiated with  any  qualified  proposer  follow- 
ing due  coiiaideralion  of  all  proposals  re- 
ceived alter  reasonable  public  notice  of  the 
iniemion  to  contract.  The  concessioner 
.-.liall  be  alforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
make  a  profit  commensurate  with  the  capital 
invested  and  the  obligations  a.^.sulned.  and 
the  consideration  paid  by  him  lor  the  con- 
cession .-,hall  be  based  on  the  probable  value 
ol  stich  opportunity  and  not  on  ma.ximizing 
revenue  to  the  United  States.  Each  conces- 
sion agreement  shall  specify  the  manner  in 
which  the  conce.,bioiH'rs  records  are  to  be 
maintained,  and  shall  provide  for  access  to 
any  such  records  by  the  Administration  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
for  a  period  (.f  live  years  alter  the  clo.-.e  of 
the  business  year  to  whicii  such  reccTds  re- 
laie.  A  concessioner  may  be  acc(jrded  a  pos- 
sessory interest,  consisting  of  all  incidents  of 
owner.^hip  except  legal  title  (which  shall  vest 
in  the  United  States),  in  any  structure,  fix- 
ture, or  improvement  he  constructs  or  lo- 
catea  upon  land  owned  by  the  United  S'ates: 
and.  with  the  approval  of  the  .Adinini^tration, 
such  possessory  interest  may  be  assigned, 
transferred,  encumbered,  or  relinqtii-,hed  bv 
him.  and.  unless  otherwise  provided  by  con- 
tract, shall  not  be  extinguished  by  the  ex- 
piration  or  other    termination   of   the    con- 


ce.-ssion  and  may  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation;". 

Sec.  7.  Title  II  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (42  U  S.C. 
2471  et  soq).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"DISP(iS,\L   OP    E.XCh.sS   L.^M) 

"Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  or  any  other  law.  the  Administra- 
tion may  not  report  to  a  disposal  agency  as 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Administration  an> 
land  having  an  estimated  value  in  exce.ss  o! 
$50,000  which  is  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
tlie  Administration,  unless  lA)  a  period  of 
thirty  davs  has  passed  after  the  receipt  by 
the  Speaker  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  .^.^tronaiuics  ol  the  House  oi  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  and  the  Committtc 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  of  a  report  by  the  Administrator  or 
his  de-iguee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circum.^tances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  sin  h  ar:ion.  or  (B)  each  sucii 
committee  before  the  e.xpiration  of  such  pe- 
riod has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  eriect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action." 

Sec,  8.  Section  5316.  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  i.s  amended  by  deleting  paragraphs 
(15).  (16).  and  (17)  and  by  substituting 
therefor  a  new  para^iraph  (15)  to  read  a^ 
follows: 

"(15)    Associate    Adminisirator.s.    National 

Aeronatitics  and  Space  Adminlstra-ion   (6i." 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 


tional .Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1974". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  'he  same. 

Olin-  E  Trsc.ci. 

Ken  HEcmtR. 

Don  FfQfA. 

J\MES  W,  .SVMI.NCTON, 
CHARI.FS     A       MoSHFR. 

Alphonzo   Bttt. 
John  W   Wydi.fr. 
Manngrrf-  onthe  Part  of  tKr  Hmt^r 
Frank  E.  Moss. 

SrC.ART    SV.MINGTON, 
HuVV.^BD    W,    Canno.n, 
B.ARRY    Gi>l-DW.ATER, 

Carl  Ct  rtis. 
Mutiagrrs  on  the  Pai  t  o/  tUc  Scnu'r. 

Jmint  ExrL.\N.\TORT  Staiement  of  the 
Committee   of   Cf>NFERCNCE 

'liie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Hou.^e  ai  the  confere-ice  on  the  di.-- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  tiie  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
7528)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administratiou 
lor  research  and  deveUtpmem.  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program  nian- 
agemont  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  and  House  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report; 

lite  N.^.S.A  request  lor  Fiscal  Year  1^74 
totaled  $3 .01 6,000. (XK).  The  Houje  authorized 
&3.07J.5uo.U(Kj  and  the  Senate  amendment 
authorized  $.i,o46,0(JO.uoa,  I  he  committee  of 
conference  agrees  to  a  total  authorisation  of 
$3,064,500,000.  as  follows; 


CONGRESSIONAL  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  NASA  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  BUDGET  REQUEST 


Biiiieel  request 


House 


Senate 


Committer  of 
Conference 


Research  and  developmeiil: 
Sfi.ice  fiigh;  D|jerat(Crns._. 

Space  shuttle  ...  

Advdiiced  missions      ._., 

PhvSics  and  astronomy 

Luiisr  and  plinplarvexplofatjon 

Launch  vehicle  procuieincnt 

Sriace  applications.  _      ..  .  , 

Aeronautical  research  and  techiioioKy  

Space  and  nuclear  research  and  technology 
TrackinB  and  data  a<:qiiisitinn 
fechnolOBy  utihzatioii 

rot,il 
CoMstrjction  of  facilities    _.  _ 
Research  and  program  manaijemenl. 

Grand  total .. 


$55S,  500.  000 

47b.  000,  000 

1.  500.  00(1 

64,  600,  000 

312  000.  Olio 

176.  ■! 00.  000 

U7.  000.  000 

l-tK  000.  OOu 

?5.  000,  000 

230,  000.  000 

4.  000,  000 

?  197  000  000 
112  000  000 
707.  000.  000 

3,  016.  OOn.  000 


The  pciints  in  disai^rei  nuiit  and  the  ('in- 
ference resolution  of  them  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  House  authorized  ••■,048, 500,000  for 
the  Space  Fli;^ht  Operations  program  which 
Is  $7  million  less  than  the  NASA  requesi 
of  .>555,500,()00.  This  action  would  hate  re- 
dui  I'd  the  amount  for  the  Skylab  jirojcct  by 
>.10  million  and  added  j3,000,()00  to  the  Space 
Life  Sciences  project  lor  coiiiinucU  .-^pace- 
suit    development    during   Fiscal    Year    1974. 

Acting  subsequent  to  the  initial  Skylab 
launch  the  Senate  amendment  authorized 
i.'iSo. 500.001).  the  exact  anKuint  of  the  NASA 
retiuc^t.  on  the  basis  that  the  dilticulties  ex- 
perienced during  the  Skylab  launch  did  not 
pcrmii  a  judgment  that  a  rcducion  could  be 
made  in  the  Skylab  project  and  that  there 
V..IS  adequate  funding  in  the  program  to 
.-'Ul)I.)oi  t  continued  space  siiit  de\  elopinent . 

The  conference  subsiuule  adopis  the  Sen- 
ate posilion  and  authorize.-.  ,-:.555,o(H),(i(i0  for 
'he  Space  Flight    Oi)crations  program 

2-  The  Hoti'^e  aiitiuirized  .Sfttio.ooo.ooo  lor 
'he  .Space  Shuttle  priigram.  which  i.-,  i.25  mil- 
lion more  than  the  N.ASA  rcciuesl  ol  *475.- 
(■0(1,000.  The  House  increased  the  amount  to 
i)ro\  ide  for  more  ctlective  program  nnple- 
iiientation  and  increase  the  conlideiue  111  at- 
laming   tiie   key  program   mile-^ione.s  ul    first 


horizontal  fliiiht  in   1!'76  and  the  first  man- 
ned orbital  tlmht  in  1978 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  S.475.- 
OOD.OOO.  which  IS  the  exact  amount  01  the 
N.^S.A  request. 

The  conference  sub.-.titute  adopts  tlie  Sen- 
ate position  and  authorizes  S475,(I00.000  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  proitram. 

3.  NASA  requested  *H4.600.00O  for  the 
PhysK-s  and  Astroiiomv  program.  The  House 
authorized  *fli».60t).000.  •?5,000,000  less  than 
the  request.  Ihe  H<iuse  rediued  the  aniouni 
ieque.--ted  lor  cirbiial  Kxplorer  projects  by 
*3  OOO.lKKl  and  the  amount  requested  for 
Supporting  Research  and  Tecimology  projects 
by  ,i.2.()00.00i).  these  amounts  to  be  applied  to 
immediately  reinstate  work  on  the  EliTS-B 
.satellite  under  the  Space  Applications  j)ro- 
gr.im 

The  Senate  authorized  the  full  amoun-  ol 
the  NAS.^  request.  .*04,(i()0,000  but  toncurred 
111  the  immcdiaie  reins;atement  of  the  ERTS- 

a. 

The  conference  substiMue  .iirhonze-  ^63.- 
600.000  for  the  Physics  and  Astronomy  pro- 
gram, a  reduciion  of  $1,000,000  below  the 
NAS.-\  request,  but  the  reduction  is  not  di- 
rected at  anv  spccuic  project  v,iihiii  the  pro- 
gram. 


I'j-18  MO,  000 

500  000,  000 

1.  500,  000 

59  600. 000 

3-')9. 000  oon 

177  400  000 
159.  000  000 
180  000.  OCd 
75  000.  000 
2M\.  000.  OPO 
4  500.000 

2  254.  500, 000 
11?  000,000 
707,  000,  000 

3,  073.  500  (100 


$i5D  500  OiiO 

475  000  000 

1.  500  000 

64,  600.  OUU 

31?.  000,  COO 

177  400  Onn 

161  000  000 

160.  000.  000 

72  000,  000 

238,000.000 

4,  000.  000 


Ji55  500,  000 

475  000,  Wi 

1.  50x  000 

63.  600.  000 

311.  000.  OPO 

177  400  Ono 

161  000  000 

ISO  000,000 

72. 000.  OOP 

244, 000.  000 

4.  5O0  000 


2  231.000.000 
1 10.  000,  OOD 
735  000.  OPl 

3  046.  000  000 


2  245.  500.000 
112  Quo.  OOU 
707.  003.  000 

3  064.  500  000 


4.    NAS.A    reque;.ted    §312.000.000    for    the 

I-tnutr  and  Planetary  Exploration  Program 
The  Hoii-e  authorized  $309,000,000.  a  reduc- 
tion ol  j'3.000000.  The  reduction  was  made 
ni  Supporting  Re.->earch  and  Technoiogv  o; 
the  Luinir  and  Planetary  Explu.'at  1011' pro-, 
gram  on  the  ba.-i.s  that  these  funds  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Space  Applications  pro-jram  tor 
the  ERTS  project  and  to  the  Launch  Vehicle 
Procurement  program  to  support  the  ERTS- 
B  launch  next  \ear. 

The  Senate  approved  the  lull  amount  of 
!he  N.-\S.'\  re(iuc>i 

Tlie  conference  subsi.iute  au'hori.'e~  *31'.  - 
00(1  000  for  the  Lunar  and  Planetary  Explor.t- 
tioii  program,  fl,(i00ii(Vj  le.^  tliiin  the  ^■.^<A 
recjuest.  but  the  reduction  is  not  dire.Mcd 
at  anv  .specific  project  within  the  program 

5  The  House  authorized  3-1.5i»,t>00.000  :.>r 
the  Space  .^pplicn'ions  progratn 

The  Senate  .authorized  $161.o00,noo  for  the 
Space  .^ppIlcatlons  program  in  order  for 
N.AS.'V  to  exploit  cupabiluies  developed  :n 
N.-\SA  and  .ipply  thetn  ;o  the  urgent  national 
energy  need.  Specuicaily.  the  Senate  direcied 
N.^S.A  10  formulate  a  long-term  energ>  pro- 
,,ram  iluit  winild  create,  e.xplore  and  demoii- 
sir.ite    Oi>tions    for    energy    i.oiior.i;ioii    aiai 
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nunacement  frciii  all  the  many  technologies 
tliai  NASA  has  developed. 

The  c<inference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
a;e  provision  and  authorizes  S-161.000,000  for 
tiie  Space  Applications  program. 

The  conference  considers  that  NASA  should 
specifically  investigate  the  collection  and 
co-iversion  of  solar  energy  in  .synchronous 
crbit  and  the  microwave  transmission  of  such 
energy  to  earth.  The  conference  also  expects 
NAS.-\  to  continue  to  cooperate  closely  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  on  its  en- 
ertrv  programs. 

a.  The  House  authorized  «180. 000.000  for 
the  .■\eronautical  Research  and  Technology 
proi-'ram.  specifically  providiiis:  >-20  million 
to  reinstate  the  quiet  take-off  and  liinding 
research  aircraft  project  iQUESTOL)  which 
was  terminated  in  January   1973. 

Tlie  Senate  provided  $160,000,000  fur  Die 
Aeronautical  Research  and  Technology  pro- 
gram. 

T!;e  conference  snhst'.tu-e  adnpt..^  -he  House 
provi.Mon  restoring  QUESTOL  and  atnhor- 
izes  $180,000,000  for  the  Aeronautical  Rc- 
searcli   and   Technology   program. 

The  House  added  $]'4  onoooo  to  the  Acrn- 
navitical  Re-earch  and  Technology  protrram 
to  reinstate  the  JT-3D  aircraft  engine  Refan 
Retrofit  Research  program  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial noise  reduction  in  that  engine  as 
so^.n  as  po.=  -.ible.  The  Hou.se  bill  included 
laneuage  reserving  S14.000  00I)  for  the  JT  ?D 
Refan  Re-rofu  Research  Program  and  .S18.- 
000  000  for  the  JT  8D  Refan  Retrofit  Research 
Proeram  which  was  part  of  the  N.\SA  request. 
The  Senate  concurred  with  the  House  in 
adding  $14  000  000  fur  the  JT-3D  aircraft 
engine  Refan  Retrofit  Research  program  and, 
in  addition,  aereed  to  the  language  in  the 
bill  reserving  this  $14,000,000  for  the  JT-3D 
Refan  Retrofit  Research  program.  The  Senate 
amendment  did  not  include  language  re- 
serving funds  fur  the  JT-8D  j.rogram  because 
funding  for  this  proL'ram  u.i.s  part  of  the 
NASA  fiscal  year  1D74  budget  plan  pre.-ented 
to  the  Congres.- 

The  conference  subituu'e  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate lar.guace  on  the  Aeronautical  Re.search 
and  Technology  program  with  respect  to  '.he 
JT-3D  Refan  Retrofit  Re.search  Program. 
Although  the  adopted  lang-aaee  does  not 
spe'-incally  re.->erve  fiindir^g  for  tlie  JT-8D 
program,  the  conference  suppt.rts  the  NASA 
program  pl,,n  for  the  JT-JD  Refan  Retrofit 
Re.-oarch  Program  ana  expects  NASA  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  program  as  outlined  to  the 
Corgre.'^s   in    its   budget    submission. 

7.  The  House  atithorizcd  $75,000,000  for 
the  Space  and  Nuclear  Re-earch  and  Tech- 
nologv  program. 

The  Senate  authorized  $72  000, ooo  fr,r  the 
Space  a:.d  Nuclear  Research  and  Technology 
program,  making  a  >:}.000.000  reduction  m 
XhP  amrunt  rrquested  for  Space  Research 
and  Technoloev  on  the  basis  that  since  the 
space  fhut'le  has  moved  into  full  develop- 
ment, the  amount  of  direct  shirtle  support 
required  from  this  program  ha.s  decrea'-ed 
markedly  ar.d  therefore  the  .Senate  believes 
that  economies  can  be  pursued  In  this  pro- 
gram The  Senate  specifically  directed  that 
the  $3,000,000  cut  U  not  to  be  applied 
at'ain.st  the  Nuc'ear  Research  and  Technolcgy 
p:.rt  of  tliis  program. 

The  conference  .substitute  adopts  the  .Sen- 
ate provi.,ion  and  authorizes  $72  000,000  for 
thi,';  program. 

8,  Thr-  House  authorized  »240  000,000  for 
"^,8  Tracking  and  Dat.t  Acquisliion  progr.im. 
$10.000  000  below  the  NASA  request. 

The     Senate     authorized     $248,000,000    for 
the  T.'acking  and  Data  Acqui,ition  program 
$2  million   below  the  NASA  request. 

The  conferrnce  -iibtitute  authc>rizes  $244  - 
000000  f'T  the  Tracking  and  Data  Acquisi- 
tion program 

9  The  Ho'ie  authorized  $4,500  000  for  the 
Tec),iiology  L'tllization  program,  $,'jOO  000 
more  than  the  NAS,^  reque  t.  to  provide  that 
n,^  -oientific.  technlral  and  management 
knowledge  acquired  •.'.  ith  jjublic  fund;;     pent 
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by   NASA   be   made   available   to   the   public 
sector  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 

The  Senate  authorized  $4,000,000  for  the 
Technology  Utilization  program. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  $4,- 
500,000  for  the  Technology  Utilization  pro- 
gram. 

10.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  au- 
thorized $67,200  000  for  Space  Shuttle  Facili- 
ties, itemizing  the  individual  construction 
projects.  The  House  bill  specifies  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  Space  Shuttle  Facili- 
ties without  identifying  tlie  amounts  author- 
ized for  the  9  individual  construction  proj- 
ects, whereas  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  same  facilities  and  .specifies  the 
dollar  amount  authorized  for  each  individual 
construction  project. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate language  specifying  the  dollar  amount 
authorized  for  each  individual  Space  Shuttle 
construction. 

11.  The  House  authorized  $13,600,000  for 
Facility  Planning  and  Design,  the  amount 
of  the  NAS.\  request. 

The  Senate  authorized  $11,600,000,  $2  000  - 
000  less  than  the  NASA  request. 

7  he  conference  substitute  authorizes  .«;13  - 
600.000  for  Facility  Planning  and  Design. 

12.  The  House  authorized  $707,000,000  for 
the  Research  and  Program  Management  pro- 
gram, the  amount  of  the  NASA  request. 

Tlie  Senate  authorized  $705,000,000  for 
tins  program,  $2,000,000  less  than  the  NASA 
request.  Additionally,  the  Senate  included 
language  in  its  amendment  stipulating  that 
not  more  than  $549,020,000  be  used  for  per- 
sonnel and  related  costs. 

The  conference  substitute  approves  a  to- 
tal am.ount  of  $707,000,000  for  Re.search  and 
Program  Management  and  includes  language 
stipulating  that  not  more  than  $.549,020,000 
can  be  utilized  lor  personnel  and  related 
costs. 

13.  The  Senate  amendment  modified  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill  with  the  addition  of  sub- 
.section  4(b)  which  restricts  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  for  personnel  and  re- 
lated costs 

The  House  had  no  similar  provision  m 
their  bill. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

14.  The  Senate  amendment  modified  Sec- 
tion 4iai  of  the  bill  adding  a  provision  to 
preclude  any  inconsistencies  between  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  other  legis- 
lation which  might  be  enacted  with  respect 
to  the  impoundment  or  .selected  withhold- 
ing of  appropriated  funds. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

llie  conference  substitute  adopts  tlie 
House  position  and  deletes  the  langua"e 
irom  (he  bill.  However,  the  committee  of 
conference  notes  that  In  Pi.scal  Year  1973 
there  were  considerable  adjustments  bv  the 
Executive  Branch  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized and  appropriated  to  NASA  bv  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  The  conference  strongly  urges  that 
the  funds  provided  by  the  Concress  for  N-^SA 
for  Fi-scal  Year  1974  be  used  to  fully  fund 
the  programs  to  the  levels  approved  bv 
Congress. 

15.  In  previous  years  the  NASA  authori- 
zation bill  has  contained  a  provision  whi'h 
denied  payment  by  an  institution  of  higher 
education  of  any  funds  provided  under  a 
NASA  program  to  any  student  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  for  involvement  in  dis- 
ruption or  other  specified  activities  at  any 
institution  of  higher  education  which  pre- 
vented offiriais  or  students  from  engaging  in 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies. 

'I'he  recommended  bill  sent  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Administration  included  this  provi- 
sion and  it  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  deleted  this  provision  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  no  longer  considered  neces- 
Kiry  111  the  .innual  authorization  bill  for  the 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

The   conference   substitute   agreed    to   the 
deletion  of  this  provision. 

16.  The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new 
Section  to  the  bill  amending  Section  5,1 1 G. 
Title  5,  U  S.C.  which  deletes,  in  the  Executi'.e 
Salary  Schedule,  Level  V,  the  three  NA.SA 
positions  of  Associate  Administrators  for 
Advanced  Re.search  and  Teclmology,  for 
Space  Science  and  Applications,  and  Manned 
Space  Flight,  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof, 
"Associate  Administrators.  National  .Aero- 
nautics and  Space  .'\dministration(6l ."  This 
provision  updates  Section  5316  to  recognize 
the  additional  levels  of  responsibility  which 
have  been  establislicd  within  NAS.A  and  sim- 
plifies any  subsequent  reorganization  within 
the  agency  by  deleting  the  functional  des- 
ignation following  the  title  of  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator. No  change  in  individtial  salaries 
is  etTected  by  this  amendment  at  the  prt'-- 
ent  time. 

The  House  had  no  comparable  pro',  ision 
in  their  bill. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision.  This  action  was  taken  with  the 
concurrence  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Standing  Committees  on  Post  OfTi'^e  and 
Civil  Service. 

Oi  IIS-  E.  Teague, 

Ken  Hechler, 

Don  FuQfA, 

James  W.  Sy.mi.noton, 

Charles  A.  Mosher, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

John  W.  Wydler, 
Mtinagcrs  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 

Frank  E.  Moss. 
Stlart  Symington, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Barry  Goldwater, 
Carl  Ci'Rtis. 
Manacjcrs  on  tlie  Part  oj  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  8410,  TEMPORARY 
INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr,  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan.sa.s 
I  Mr.  Mills*  I  ask  imanimou.s  con.sent 
that  the  managers  be  given  permis.sion 
to  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8410,  to  con- 
tinue the  exi.sting  temporary  increase  m 
the  public  debt  limit  through  No\  ember 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s- 
sachasetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93  3.55) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8410)  to  continue  the  existing  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit  through  No- 
vember 30,  1973,  and  lor  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  been  unable  to  agree. 

Wii  BiR  D  Mills, 

Ai.  Uli.man, 

James  A.  Birke. 

Martha  W.  Grifiiths, 

Hfrman  T.  Schneiuki.i, 

Harold  R.  Collier, 

Jf'FL  T,  Brovhill. 
Managers  on  tlie  Part  oj  the  Houar. 

Rl'SSELL  B.  Long. 
Herman  E.  Talmadgp, 
VANf  E  Hartke. 
Abraham  Ribicoef. 
Wallace  F.   Bennett. 
Carl  T.  Cx-rtls, 
Pai-l  J.  Fannin. 
Mini'Kjery  on  the  Part  oj  t'le  Senate. 
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Joint  Explanatory  State.ment  of  the 

Committee  c>f  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
.Hid  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
itinendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8410)  to  continue  th.e  existing  tempornrv 
iticrease  in  the  public  debt  limit  througii 
November  30,  1973,  and  lor  other  purposes. 
report  that  the  conferees  have  been  unable 
to  agree. 

WiLBVR  D-  Mill  s. 

Al  Ullman. 

James  A,  Blrkf 

MARriiA  \V.  Griffiths, 

Herman  T.  ScuNEEnELi, 

Harold  R,  Collier. 

Joel  T.  Broyhhl. 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  t'le  Ho.isc. 

Russell  B   Long. 

Herman  E.  Tai.madge 

Vance  Hartkf. 

Abraham  Rirroff. 

Wallac  e  F.  Bennett. 

Carl  T.  Cct.tis 

Paul  J.  Fannin 
Managers  on  tlie  Pu't  o;  the  F -nate 


rooms,  and  there  was  no  bell  ringing  at 
that  time.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  voting 
Mr.   Speaker,  if  I  had  been  present.   I 
would  ha\e  voted  'ave.' 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OP    LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

'Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tor  I 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  lo 
make  the  following  announcement :  That 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  will  be  Senate  Joint  Resolution  128 
the  continuing  regulation  Q  to  August  1, 
That  will  be  the  next  item  of  business. 

The  item  of  business  that  we  have 
scheduled  for  today,  H  R.  8548.  Intema- 
lional  Economic  Policy  Act.  will  immedi- 
ately following  regulation  Q. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  will  be  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  the  da  v. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  1 1 
O'CLOCK,  FRIDAY.  JUNE  29.  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  wh.en  the  House 
adjourn  today,  it  ad.jouir.  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
iloman  to  withhold  that  request  until  we 
find  out  whether  we  will  be  out  of  here  in 
another  hour  or  whether  a  will  be  mid- 
night before  we  get  out.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  withhold  that  request  and  see  if 
we  can  get  out  at  a  reasonable  hour.  I 
wotild  not  ob.jcct  if  we  are  not  going  to 
be  forced  to  vvork  late  tt.miulu:  otherwise 
I  will  certainly  object, 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Si)e:iker.  may  I  say 
that  it  is  certainly  my  opinion  the  House 
will  not  run  late  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentkman 
from  Mas.sachusetts  i  Mi-,  O'Ni  ill  '  with- 
hold his  request'.' 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  will  -.vitli- 
huld  my  request. 


PERSONAL    EXPLAN-XTION 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa-> 
i.b.ent  on  rollcall  No.  308.  At  that  time  1 
was     111     iiu>     Judiciarv     Suln'ommittee 


EXTENSION  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
PAYMENT   OP   INTEREST 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  128'  to  provide  for  an 
extension  of  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
payment  of  interest  on  time  and  savmg.- 
deposits.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S  J.    Res.    128 

K''^ohcd  b]/  t'le  Senate  and  Uoii.^e  oj  nep- 
reseniatives  of  the  United  States  of  A->}eri(a 
m  Congre!'<  as-,e)iibled .  That  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  September  21.  1966  (Public  Law  89 
597;  80  Stat.  823),  is  amended  bv  strikii.j 
out  "June  1.  1973"  and  lll^erllng  in  he'i 
thereof  "Augu.st   I.  1973'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded  ■ 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER,  Wuiiout  ob.iection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  obiection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recogni/ed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  128  is  an  emergeiuy 
matter.  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  128,  as 
amended,  would  extend  regulation  Q 
authority,  which  allows  the  \ariou.s  Fed- 
eral financial  regulatory  agencies  to  es- 
tablish ceiling  rates  on  time  and  savmg.s 

deposits    from    June    1    of    this    year 

when  it  exi.)ncd- -until  August   1  of  i!u> 
year. 

For  the  benefii  of  the  Members  of  ilie 
House,  tlie  House,  on  May  9.  pa.--sed  H.R 
6370.  which  included  in  it.  among  other 
things,  a  prohibition  against  so-called 
NOW  accouni.s  and  extension  of  regula- 
tion Q,  This  conference  has  met  innu- 
merable times  since  the  House  passed 
tins  legislation  and  as  yet  has  not  been 
able  to  resolve  the  NOW  account 
question. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  chao> 
that  might  ens'ue  within  the  financial 
communitv'.  your  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  recommending  this  short 
extension  of  time  for  regulation  Q  in  the 
hopes  that  prior  to  August  1.  when  this 
extension  would  expire,  we  can  resolve 
these  differences. 

I  supiiort — as  I  know  most,  if  not  all 
of  the  members  ol  tlie  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  do— the  adoption  c: 
this  joint  resolution,  a-  amended. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN,  Will  Uie  geniU- 
man  yield.' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  vifUi  to  the  gentU- 
man. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  I  appreciate  tiu' 
gentleman  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  is  merely  an 
extension  of  existing  law  anii  does  not 
reiiresent  any  substantial  change  in  ex- 
isting piactires 

Mr.  PATMAN.   No  (lian.;.-  at   all, 

Mr.  BI.ACKBUHN.  This  is  simplv  to 
preserve  tiie  status  (|uo  of  the  law? 

Mr.   PAT.MAN.  That    is  correct 

Mr.  BLACKBURN,  I  tha'ik  the  gen- 
ilcmaii  for  yicldiiii:.  aiui  supiinrt  the 
extension. 


Mr.  REES.  Will  the  gentleman  vieldV 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
on  the  merits  of  tlie  legislation. 

Mr.  REES.  Tliat  is  the  first  time  tiiai 
has  happened. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  U  not  true 
that  for  the  past  28  days  we  have  not 
had  regulation  Q? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  REES,  Regulation  Q  is  the  Federal 
regulation  that  governs  the  interest  rates 
that  can  be  charged  to  saters  in  savings 
and  loans  and  banks? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  REES.  Yes,  So  in  the  last  28  days 
there  has  been  no  regulation  in  effect, 
so  that  really  the  savings  and  loans  and 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
could  pay  any  interest  rate  they  wanted 
to.  Could  tiiey  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  there  is  another 
side  to  that.  All  of  the  Federal  financial 
regulatory  agencies  iniincciiately  gave 
notice  to  all  of  the  financial  institutions 
to  let  the  status  quo  remain  the  same  as 
it  was  because  Congress  was  sure  to  pass 
a  law  It  is  too  important  and  too  neces- 
sary and  too  much  of  an  emergency  loi 
them  to  pass  it  over  long.  They  were  as- 
sured please  do  not  violate  the  law. 
Tliey  could  have  the  biggest  black  mar- 
ket m  the  world  here  if  they  were  to  start 
black  market  practices.  We  want  to  get 
away  from  that. 

Mr  REES,  Mr,  Siieaker.  if  you  will 
continue  to  yield,  the  situation  is  that  the 
cost  of  interest  to  the  consumer  has  gone 
up  It  you  are  buying  a  house,  yon  pay 
8' J  lo  9  percent  interest  for  a  loan  The 
prime  rate  today  is  7  U  jiercent.  So  il 
you  are  borrowing  from  a  bank  and  are 
an  ordinary  consumer  of  money,  you 
find  that  .\ou  are  i^iobably  paying  9.  10, 
or  11  percent.  But  the  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  are  paying  tiie  depositor  on 
his  saving  account  tiie  same  amount  that 
they  were  paying  last  year.  Therelore  we 
have  had  an  nurease  m  the  cost  oi 
money.  ai:n  the  mcrea.se  m  that  goes  into 
the  inofits  of  the  banks  and  savings  and 
loans  and  the  person  wlio  has  money  de- 
posited in  that  bank  is  getting  interest 
from  that  deposit  is  not  receiving  a 
i)enny  more. 

For  the  last  27  days  regulation  Q  has 
no'  been  the  law  of  the  United  State.s. 
and  not  one  savings  and  loan  or  bank 
throiigb.out  the  United  States  has  raised 
the  interest  rate  to  their  consumers,  they 
have  not  giten  the  consumers  a  break 
who  have  deposits  in  th.ose  savings  and 
loans,  and  banks  Frankly.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  do  not  see  whv  we  have  to  give  regula- 
tion Q  3  more  months,  because  the 
banks  and  the  savings  and  loans  have 
not  done  anything  in  the  la>t  27  days 
to  increase  ihe  money  they  pa>  to  their 
consumers, 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  tor- 
rect  the  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man irom  C.ilifoinia  ■  Mr.  Rffs  '  ?  We  are 
not  asking  for  3  montlis.  we  are  asking 
lor  only  1  month.  Time  is  of  the  essence 
l-.eie.  Tills  is  a  danger  sign  It  wor.ld  be 
terrible  if  we  did  not  pass  tliis 

Mr.  RFFS  If  the  gentleman  will  v.ild 
further,  if  they  have  gone  28  days,  why 
do  they  need  another  month? 
Mr.  PAT^:A^•    M;    Speaker.  I  believe 
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that  I  have  already  answered  that  cjiies- 
t!on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  centlc- 
nian  from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  St  Ger- 
main '  w lio  is  the  ciianinan  of  the  sub- 
coin'iultee  which,  is  in  ch.argc  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
tliar.k  tlie  per.tleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  very  briefly,  as  the  gen- 
lleiiian  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Patm.^n  >  ha.s 
said,  tliis  is  an  extension,  to  merely  .■Au- 
gust 1.  because  of  the  rea.'-on  that  we  have 
been  deadlocked  in  the  conference  at- 
temping  to  maintain  the  pcution  of  the 
House  on  the  legislation  previoiL-ly 
adopted. 

On  the  last  point  that  was  raised,  if.  by 
removing  regulation  Q  a  higher  interest 
rate  would  in  effect  be  ixiid  to  the  con- 
sumers, that  is  one  thing,  if  the  rate  to 
the  borrower  would  remain  the  same, 
but  I  think  we  all  reali/e  that  were  regu- 
lation Q  to  be  removed  interest  rates  paid 
on  time  and  savings  depc^-its  would  be 
increa.sed.  then  the  amount  the  borrower 
would  pay  would  have  to  be  increased. 

.Mr.  PATM.-\N  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOH.VSO.V  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  in  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  tlic  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
MA.v « .  We  endorse  the  proposal,  and  we 
a.sk  the  Hou.se  to  apirove  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  SFE.^KER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Patman  >  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pa.-s  the  .ioint  resolu- 
tion (Sen..te  Joint  Resolution  128',  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution,  as  amended,  w.as  passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wiis  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.-  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  and  revi.se  my  remarks 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Senate  joint 
re.solulion. 

Further.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  tiiat  all  Members  may  have  .5 
legislative  days  in  wiiich  to  revise  and 
extend  thtir  remark;  on  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  just  pa.-stci. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ll.erc  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Theie  v.as  no  objection. 


A.Mrr;DL\G    the     INTFKNATIONAL 

ECONO.MIC  POLICY  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  .Mi-.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Commmee  on  Rule;,  I 
call  uj}  House  Resolution  463  and  ask 
for  It'-  imme(;iat€  con  ideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution.  a.s 
follow.s; 

H    Ri  ;    4.3 

FTolicd.  That  upon  ihe  atlfiption  of  thi.s 
resrlmloii  it  shall  be  ia  <m.r  to  im  ve  Uiat 
the  House  re';c!ve  itself  ii.to  the  Comrniltce 
rf  the  Whole  Hoiisc  on  the  .St{*le  of  the 
T'l.L.n  f.  r  the  rnisKieraiion  <  f  the  bill  (H  R. 
8348)   to  umend  the  Inio.-i.atioiiul  Econonuc 


Foiuy  Act  of  1972  to  rliaiipe  the  membership 
of  tlie  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  contined  to  the 
lull  and  sliall  contintie  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  cliairm.m  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  live-minute  rule.  At  the  conclurion  of 
tlie  ctn.'iiderat.ion  of  the  bill  for  amendment. 
tlie  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendnier.ts  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  que.s- 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
hill  and  amendments  thereto  to  tinal  pa.ssage 
V.  ithout  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
uon  to  recommit.  After  the  pas.sage  of  H  R. 
8548,  it  shall  be  in  order  in  the  House  to 
take  from  the  Speakers  table  the  bill  S  1636 
riiid  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
iinr  clau,se  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  insert 
m  lieu  tiiereof  the  provisions  contained  iu 
H  R    8v!8  as  pa'^'ed  by  the  Hou.se. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  McSrADDEN>  is  recog- 
ni.ed  for  1  hour. 

Mr,  McSPADDEN,  Mr,  Si^caker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Del  Clawson>,  pendin.^; 
V.  hich  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consum.e, 

Mr,  Speaker,  Hoasc  Resolution  468 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  8548,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  International  Economic  Policy 
.■\ct  of  1972  to  change  the  membership 
of  the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy. 

The  rule  provides  that  after  the  pas- 
sa'/e  of  H  R.  8548  it  shall  be  in  order  in 
the  Hoir-e  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  S.  1636  and  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  1636  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R,  8.348  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

H  R.  8548  extends  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  until  June  30.  1977. 
It  also  removes  the  President  from 
membership  on  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  omits  the 
requirement  that  he  be  the  chairman  of 
t!ie  Council,  and  sub.stitutes  the  require- 
ment that  he  designate  the  chairman 
from  the  members  of  the  Council. 

H  R.  8548  authorizes  $1.4  million  for 
the  exiiensrs  of  the  Council  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  This  is  the 
only  co.".t  for  the  bill  for  fi.scal  year  1974. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  468  in  order  that  we  may 
disc  iLss  and  debate  H.R.  8548. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yitld  to  tlic  gentleman 
from  California. 

.Mr  DEL  CLAWSO.N.  T  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hou-e  Resolution  4C8, 
which  provides  for  the  con;.idcration  of 
H.R.  8548.  amending  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972.  is  an  open 
rule  v.ith  1  hour  of  general  debate.  This 
rule  also  makes  it  in  order  to  insert  the 
Housc-pas.sed  language  in  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  1C36. 

Tiie  prima  i-y  imrpose  of  H.R.  8548  is 
to  extend   the  International   Economic 
Policy  Act  from  June  30,  1973.  to  June  30 
1977 

The  present  act  provides  for  a  ConiK  il 
on  International  Economic  Policy  within 
tlie  Executive  Oflice  of  the  President,  in 


order  to  coordinate  international  mone- 
tary, investment,  trade,  and  financial 
policies.  The  administration  requested 
open-ended  authorizations  and  called 
for  permanent  statutory  authoritv  for 
the  organization.  The  administration 
proposal  also  deleted  the  provision  re- 
quiring the  President  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Council. 

Thi.s  bill.  H.R.  8548,  remo\c.:  the  Pres- 
ident from  member.ship  on  the  Council. 
and  substitutes  the  requirement  that  he 
de.-ignate  the  chairman  from  the  statu- 
tory members  of  the  Council.  It  extends 
tlie  act  to  Juno  30.  1977.  and  provides 
fiscal  year  1974  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $1,400,000.  This  bill  also 
broadens  the  content  requirements  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  President  on 
the  international  economic  position  of 
the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  SI. 400. 000  fcr 
fi.scal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  468  in  order  that  the 
Hou.se  may  begin  debate  on  H.R  8548 

.Mr,  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  v\ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  lov.a. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  sav 
this  is  an  open  rule? 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  A  comi^letely  oi)cn  rule 
with  no  points  of  order  waived? 
Mr.  DFL  CLAWSON.  That  is  righ.t 
Mr.  GROSS,  If  I  were  not  tone  deaf. 
I  would  lead  the  House  in  singing  -HaiJpv 
Days  Are  Here  .Again." 

Mr.  McSPADDEN,  Mr,  S,-eaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  th.e  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  recon.sidcr  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it-eif  into  tlie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th.e 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considerati.ji: 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  8548)  to  amend  the 
International  Economic  PcHcy  Act  of 
1972  to  cliange  the  mem!:er-hip  of  the 
Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  arid  for  other  purp'-'s-cs 

The  SPEAKER,  The  que.- 1 ion  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (.Mr.  P.atma.nm  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN'    THE    rOMMITTFE    OK    l.HE    WHOLE 

Accoi-dingly  the  House  re.-olved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  th.e  Slate  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R,  8,>18,  with  Mr. 
GicEONs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  th.e  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  the  fust  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  tiio  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr,  Patmani  v,ill 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Bla(  k- 
BUHMi  v.ill  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  PAT.MAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myseJf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  v,ish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
( ommittee  on  International  Trade  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
the  entire  subcominittt-e  for  the  fincWork 
th(\\'  have  dor.e  on  this  bill. 
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The  distinguished  subcommittee  "hair- 
man,  the  Honorable  Lud  .Ashley,  of  Ohio, 
will  in  a  moment  explain  the  bill  in  de- 
tail and  give  the  reasoning  why  this  bill 
.should  be  supported. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  was  established  to  coordi- 
nate international  monetary,  investment, 
trade  and  financial  policy.  The  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  International  Trade 
and  Investment  Policy  recommended 
that  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  be  given  statutory  authori- 
zation. I  believe  that  the  events  of  re- 
cent months  with  respect  to  further  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  the  continuing 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  and. 
most  dramatically  in  recent  days,  the 
worsening  of  the  situation  at  home  with 
respect  to  the  price  and  supply  of  vital 
components  of  the  national  diet  in  the 
face  of  imcontroUed  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  only  further  demon- 
strates the  need  for  better  coordination 
of  international  economic  policy  and  the 
achievement  of  a  consistency  between 
domestic  and  foreign  economic  policies  as 
required  under  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  this 
legislation, 

Mr,  Chainiran,  at  this  time  I  yield  .suth 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Ashley*  , 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  Tientleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  meas- 
ure before  us  is  without  controversy  and 
can  be  disposed  of  in  very  short  order. 
The  International  Economic  Policy  Act. 
as  the  Members  may  recall,  was  adopted 
by  the  Congre.ss  last  year.  Its  purpose 
was  to  coordinate  economic  international 
monetary,  investment,  trade,  and  finan- 
cial policies. 

Our  subcommittee  has  conducted  over- 
sight hearings  of  some  duration  and  has 
been  quite  well  satisfied  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  council  today.  The  council  ex- 
isted prior  to  last  year,  but  it  did  not 
have  statutory  authority.  The  statutory 
authority  that  was  granted  last  year  doe's 
expire  on  June  30,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  renew  that  authority. 
Hence  the  purpose  of  the  measure  before 
us. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  are  four  sections 
to  the  bill,  which  I  think  can  be  explained 
very  briefly  as  follows. 

Section  1  removes  the  President  from 
membership  on  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  deletes  the 
requirement  that  he  be  the  chairman  and 
sub.stitutes  the  requirement  that  he 
designate  the  chairman  from  among  the 
statutory  members  of  the  council. 

Section  2  provides  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  will  be  ex- 
tended to  June  30.  1977.  There  was  dis- 
cu.s.sion  about  this  that  may  be  of  .same 
interest.  II  was  my  view  that  the  admin- 
istration should  have  the  flexibility  to 
shape  the  kind  of  mechanism  that  it 
thinks  is  nece.ssary  for  the  kind  of  co- 
ordination that  is  contemi)lated  in  the 
Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy.  There  have  been  .some  changes  in 
the  last  year  which  we  reviewed  in  our 
most  recent  hearings.  We  are  satisfied 


that  the  administration  should  be  able 
to  count  uiion  continued  authority 
through  the  remainder  of  this  adminis- 
tration, hence  the  June  30.  1977  date. 

Having  said  that.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  subcommittee  has  insisted 
upon  accountability  to  the  Congress  and 
has  done  so  by  providing  that  there  be 
only  a  1-year  authorization  witii  respect 
to  funding,  so  that  while  we  do  coniuuie 
fundin:;  at  the  $1.4  million  level,  no  li.ore 
and  no  less  than  last  year. 

Finally.  Mr.  Cliairman.  the  measure 
before  us  directs  attention  to  tlie  sub- 
stance of  the  report  that  is  required  on 
an  annual  basis  from  the  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  and  it  makes 
provisions,  that  will  be  commented  upon 
by  the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, which  better  define  the  scoije  of  the 
international  economic  report  and  the 
substance  of  the  report  that  is  to  be  lui- 
nished  on  an  annual  basis. 

This  would  conclude  the  presentation 
of  the  substance  of  the  measure  before 
us.  It  was  reported  without  dissent  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  and  reported 
also  without  dissent  in  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currcncv. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  reas- 
sure the  members  of  the  committee  that 
this  matter  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed before  the  International  Trade 
Subcommittee,  We  have  had  exten.sive 
hearings.  Those  Members  who  were  here 
last  year  when  we  established  this  Coun- 
cil were  aware  that  I  frankly  opposed  es- 
tablishment of  the  Council,  I  have 
changed  my  position,  I  feel  the  Council  is 
in  a  position  to  do  eminently  well  quali- 
fied work  to  promote  the  cause  of  inter- 
national trade  and  particularly  promote 
the  cau.se  of  trade  by  this,  our  own  Nation 
in  international  markets.  So  I  would  urge 
the  com.mittee  to  adopt  the  bill  as  it  now 
exists,  I  would  urge  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Members  of  Congress  also  to 
join  in  adopting  this  bill  as  it  now  exists 
Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BLACKBURN,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
too  opposed  this  bill  the  last  time  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  some 
other  Members  because  of  our  major  con- 
cern that  it  was  merely  a  split -off  of  ad- 
ditional bureaucracy  that  some  of  us  felt 
was  already  adequately  liandled  under 
the  Council  of  Economc  Advisers  and 
other  groui)s  within  the  Wliite  House 
staff. 

I  notice  there  is  a  .slight  increa.se  in 
the  dollars  authorized  in  this,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  projierly  ex- 
plained the  appropriation  which  will 
have  to  be  made  each  year, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  this  is  not 
,iust  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  an- 
other large  bureaucracy  about  which 
there  was  great  complaint  here  about  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  executive 
branch,  especially  the  oflice  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent ? 

Is  this  not  just  another  trend  in  the 
same  direction? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
share    the    gontlemairs    coiuorn,    but    1 


think  there  is  an  overriding  considera- 
tion at  the  present  time.  That  is,  the 
problem  of  our  international  balance  of 
trade  and  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  council,  because  of  its  make- 
up, because  of  the  focus  of  its  attention, 
because  of  its  whole  jjurpose.  I  think  that 
consideration  is  overridiim  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  That  is  what  persuades  me  to 
continue  the  extension  of  the  council 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do 
not  disagree  at  all  with  the  gentleman's 
objective  as  he  stated  it  I  would  like  to 
refocus  on  the  question  I  raised. 

Could  not  this  have  been  adequaielv 
handled  within  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  of  Economic  Advi.sors. 
and  IS  It  not  really  true  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  which  has  the  basic 
lespor.sioihty  of  deciding  on  pohcv  or 
recommending  the  policy  for  domestic 
affairs,  should  also  very  closely  coordi- 
nate those  policies  tnat  relate  to  inter- 
national policy  because  they  so  directlv 
affect  each,  other.' 

Mr,  BLACKBURN.  Mr  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly the  in.separabiiity  ol  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy  and  international  ec  onomic 
policy  is  recognized,  I  think,  by  every- 
one m  this  chamber:  by  everyone  m  tliis 
body, 

Mr  ROUSSELOT,  Mr  Ciiairman  that 
was  the  very  arLiumeni  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  raised  the  last  time,  and 
I  wonder,  is  he  really  .saying  that  this 
group  is  not  going  to  grow  just  hke  all 
other  bureaucracies  and  that  it  could  not 
be  adequately  handled  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers? 

.Mr,  BLACKBURN,  .Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  the  gentleman  realizes  that  this 
body  is  going  to  review  each  year  this 
appropriation  for  tlie  operation  of  this 
organization.  The  President  him,self  i.s 
controlling  the  operation  of  this  Council 
the  same  as  he  is  supervising  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers, 
I  frankly  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
President  is  going  to  ha\e  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination m  both  tiie  purpo.ses  and  rec- 
ommendations of  these  two  groups,  so  I 
am  not  pe,ssimistic.  There  w  ill  be  a  pioper 
degree  of  cooperation  between  both  this 
Comicil  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers, 

-Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  disappointed  that  my  friend  from 
Georgia  has  been  so  easily  convinced  on 
the  basi.s  of  pa.^t  experience,  but  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  still  have  great  reserva- 
tions. I  intend  to  offer  .several  amend- 
ments. We  w  ill  go  ahead  and  get  on  witii 
the  debate  and  the  amendments 

Mr.  BL.ACKBURN.  .Mr,  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

.Mr.  P.ATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  \ield 
5  minutes  to  the  geiitlem.in  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Rees'  , 

Mr,  REES.  Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  two 
groups  here  w  itliin  the  White  Hou.se  One 
IS  the  Council  for  Economic  Policy,  w  Inch 
is  tlie  organization  we  arc  extending  w  ith 
this  bill.  The  other  is  the  Office  of  Siiecial 
Trade  Representative.  The  Office  of  Sjjc- 
cial  Trade  Representative  was  created  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  m  the 
trade  bill  we  had  up  .several  years  ago 

CFIP  IS  the  Council  for  Internationa! 
Policy    created    by    the    Committee    on 
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Banking  and  Currency,  so  that  we  have 
this  problem  of  jurisdiction.  The  Presi- 
dent, I  understand,  is  planning  to  merge 
the  two  offices  within  the  White  House, 
This  was  oppo.sed  by  many  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  both  the 
orgamzations.  In  the  meeting  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  was  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  hold  off  this 
merger  because  I  felt  that  the  purposes 
of  one  organization  certainly  were  not 
the  purposes  of  the  other  organization. 
There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
it  they  were  prematurely  merged. 

In  di-scu.ssing  this,  however,  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Way.';  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Whit«  House,  there  was  a 
tacit  understanding  tliat  there  would  be 
no  mer.cer  of  CIEP  and  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  until  the  trade  bill 
was  approved  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  Pi-esident, 

This  was  my  understanding.  The  rea- 
son this  understanding  was  rnade  was 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
dealing  with  trade  policy  of  this  country, 
might  wish  to  structure  the  soecial  trade 
repre.sentative  in  a  different  pattern 
within  the  White  House,  and  it  would  be 
best  to  hold  off  to  see  what  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  would  be  uoLnc-. 

The  rea-<on  v.hy  I  bring  this  up  is  I 
do  v.ant  to  make  it  clear.  I  hone,  to  an 
here  and  downtov.n,  that  the  two  offices 
are  not  to  be  merged  until  a  trade  bill  is 
signed  bv  the  President, 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  one  or  two  questions 
It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  mnin  differem  c  between 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  that  the  Semte  bill  calls  for  a 
confirmaticn  of  the  Chairman  for  In- 
ternational Economic  Pohcv.  There  is 
also  another  section  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  retains  civil  .<;ervice  protection  for 
the  members  of  the  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative s  Office.  The  members  of  the 
Council  on  International  Eronomic  Pol- 
icy are  considered  more  m  political  posi- 
tions and  are  not  covered  by  civil  service. 
Since  I  am  very  interested  in  both 
these  matters,  I  was  v,ondering  if  an 
an'.endmcnt  dealing  v.ith  ri'.il  service 
would  not  be  germane  at  th,s  time  on  the 
floor.  I  am  not  sure  if  there  wil)  be  an 
amendment  on  confirmation. 

Is  it  the  plan  of  the  chairman  of  t'le 
subcommittee  to  ir..'^i'-t  on  a  conference 
^■vith  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yc^.  it  is. 
Mr   REES   So  wc  v. ill  have  an  opoor- 
tunitv  to  work  these  things  out  with  the 
St-naie'' 

Mr  ASHLEY.  We  will  indeed, 
Mr    REES.  What  n:y  v,ori  v  is,  is  that 
the  Senate  might  agree  to  the  House  bill 
and  then  uc  would  not  ha\e  an  opt.or- 
tuiiity  to   uork  out   these  problem'^ 

Mr.  ASHLEY,  Tliat  is  not  liie  undf-r- 
standmg  I  have  gotten  from  the  other 
body.  Tlieie  is  msisttnce  on  the  part  of 
v.aiuus  Members  ol  the  other  body  tiiat 
v.e  do  go  to  conference,  and  that  v.ould 
be  my  e>:pectation. 

Mr.  REES  I  thank  tlie  ■entleman  -.ery 
n.uch. 

Again  I  urge  the  Members  ol  tlie  House 
t'j  vote  for  this  legislation.  I  believe  it 
i    d'Tiniteiy  needed. 
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One  part  of  the  legi,slation  calls  for  a 
look  down  the  future  in  terms  of  Inter- 
national economic  policy,  and  I  believe 
this  is  what  we  have  needed  for  a  great 
many  years. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver i 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.'  wc  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  major  round  of  interna- 
tional trade  negotiations  which  are  In- 
tended to  undertnke  a  reshaping  of  the 
international  trading  .system.  This  un- 
dertaking is  going  to  require,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  an  effective  orga- 
nixation  in  the  executive  branch  to 
coordinate  and  implement  U.S.  foreign 
economic  policy,  as  well  as  an  open  and 
constructive  partnership  between  the 
E.xecutive  and  the  Congress, 

As  brought  out  in  hearings  held  last 
year  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy, 
and  the  hearings  held  this  vear  by  the 
Banking  Currency  Subcommittee  oli  In- 
ternational Trade,  many  questions  re- 
main as  to  what  is  the  best  structure  for 
coordinating  U.S.  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy. Should  it  be  CEP,  CIEP,  STR  or  the 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  for  its  part,  will  continue 
to  exercise  an  oversight  function  on  the 
foreign  economic  pohcy  apparatus  of  the 
executive  branch:  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  difficult  problem  of  co- 
ordination. 

With  the  passage  today  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy Act,  it  is  dear  that  for  the  next 
seveial  years  CIEP  will  be  the  major  or- 
ganization in  charge  of  coordinating  US, 
internationrl  economic  policy.  I  hope 
with  this  mandate  the  Executive  and  the 
Con.-ress  will  work  effectively  together 
to  develop  a  balanced  policy  for  the 
United  States;  and  most  important,  in 
the  context  of  the  upcoming  trade  ne-'o- 
tiations.  that  Executive  will  eliminate 
current  ambiguity  and  clearly  designate 
who  in  the  executive  branch  the  private 
sector.  Congress,  and  our  trading  part- 
ners can  look  to  as  the  chief  trade  spokes- 
man and  office  for  oiu-  Government 

Mr.  BLACKBURN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Wyi.iei. 

Mr,  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  appar- 
ently, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Plackkurn.  would  rather  switch  than 
fight.  After  listening  to  his  remarks  to- 
day and  comparing  them  with  his  com- 
ments of  last  August  (onrcrning  this 
International  Economic  Council  he 
has  indeed  changed.  At  that  time  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  suggested  tiiat 
tlii-^  Council  was  an  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  authority.  I  agreed  with  him 
and  got  up  here  on  this  floor  in  his  suj)- 
port  and  associated  my.self  with  his 
remarks. 

I  asked  the  question  at  that  time  why 
cannot  the  Council  on  Economic  Policy 
handle  these  duties,  or  why  cannot  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  handle 
these  duties,  or  perhaps  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Investments  could  work  on 
these  problems  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
creating  this  new  agency  with  a  $1.4 
sppropriation. 
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I  also  suggested  that,  once  created 
the  Commission  would  go  on  ad  infi- 
nitum, and  that  is  apparently  what  is 
going  to  happen,  because  we  are  now 
going  to  authorize  the  Commis,sion  un- 
til 1977. 

I  notice  from  the  report  that  I  was 
not  the  only  one  who  had  some  thought 
along  these  lines.  In  the  report,  it  sav^ 
on  page  2 : 

While  there  was  strong  support  in  the 
hcaruigs  for  the  pruic.ple  ol  policy  coor- 
dination, questions  were  raised  as  to  whether 
coordination  could  not  be  effected  throui^h 
other  mechanisms  such  as  the  Council  jn 
Economic  Policy  (CEP).  The.e  qtiestions  re- 
main unre.solved  in  large  meauire  becau-e 
both  CIEP  and  CEP  are  U^  new  to  have 
estaolKshed  clear  patterns  of  inter-relation- 
ship  and  records  of  failure   and  success. 

I  still  do  not  sense  the  urgency  for 
this  Council. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
for  .General  debate  having  been  ex- 
hausted. I  a.sk  that  the  Clerk  read 

Mr,  BLACKBURN,  Mr,  Chairman  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nc  u  enacted  by  the  Soiuic  and  House 
of  Rrp,c..cntatiics  of  the   United  States  of 

orT'TJl'  ^T^'''"'  "■■'^"•"^'-'rf.  That  section 

^05    of    the    International    Economic    Policv 

Act  of  1072   (86  Stat.  647)    i.s  amended  bv- 

li)    .stnliinfr  out  "(1)    The  President  ••■' 

(-')   slnkin-  out  "be  the  Chairman  of'th- 

(-■  ur.cil  and  shall  preside  over  the  meeting.^ 

Ol   tiie  Coiuicil:   in  his  absence  he  may  de^- 

if;nate  a  member  of  the   Council   to  preside 

in   his  phice-   and   inserting   m   lieu   tliereof 

designate    the    Chairman    of    the    Council 

from    amont;    the    members   listed    m    nara- 

graplis  (II   through  (9)";  and 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  a^^k 
unanimous  consent  that  furtiier  rcadin- 
ol  the  bin  be  dispensed  witii.  that  it  be 
punted  m  the  Record,  and  that  it  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I'obiect 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 

ji  he  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

(3)  rede.si^natinJ,'  paragraphs  (2)  thrcugh 
(10)   as  paragraphs  (1)   through   (9),  re^pec- 

fire.  2  Section  209  of  the  International 
Economic  Pohcy  Act  of  1072  (36  Stat  649 1 
IS  amended  by  strikim;  out  ••1973"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••1977". 

AMENDME.N'T  OFTFRFD  r.Y    MR     rf,r=  =  ILOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr,  Ch:urman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amondm.-nt    caered    bv    Mr.    R.jl-shot- 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  this 
IS  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  incor- 
porates what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Ashley,  has  .said  is  needed- 
clo.se  congressional  supervision.  The  gen- 
tleman said  that  we  should  come  back  to 
the  Hou.'^e  each  year  for  apiJiopriations. 

Since  we  are  still  relatively  unsure  of 
this  legislation— even  the  committee  re- 
port sliows  these  uncertain  aspects— and 
becau.se  many  of  us  have  a  great  concern 
that  this  may  grow  into  a  huge  bureauc- 
racy, we  are  trying  as  a  Congress  to  re- 
gain our  control  over  the  things  that  go 
on  in  the  executive  branch  of  Govcrn- 
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nient.  I  have  merely  a.-ked  that  we  re- 
duce the  term  of  this  legislation  from 
1977  to  197,5.  This  is  jjioijosed  so  that  those 
ol  us  in  Congress  who  have  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility  over  this  adminislra- 
live  activity  wil".  have  an  opiJortunity  to 
<-heck  the  Council  again  to  see  if  they 
are  really  producing  all  the  great  things 
that  th.e  Congress  has  been  told  they  are 
going  to  produce.  It  will  give  the  Council 
a  full  2  years  to  prove  that  llifv  can  do 
tiie.iob. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  wish  lo  make  it  clear 
that  I  doubt  that  this  Council  can  do 
anything  that  cannot  be  done  in  other 
agencies  already  existing,  especially  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  But  I  cer- 
tainly think  at  the  minimum  that  we 
.should  reduce  the  term  on  this  legisla- 
tion .so  that  we  have  an  ojjportunity  to 
take  a  hard  look  in  1975. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Cliaiiiiian.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  li.-^e  m  op- 
position to  the  amendment  otfered  by  mv 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Calilomia 
(Mr,  ROUSSELOT  I . 

The  ''huge  bureaucracy"  that  appears 
to  be  frightening  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  now  numbers  29 
professionals.  Obviously  during  the  past 
year  this  number  has  not  grown.  The 
tears  of  the  gentleman  liave  no  basis  in 
fact  whatsoever. 

Ml-,  Chairman,  as  far  as  congressional 
accountability  is  concerned,  let  me  say 
that  we  have  insisted  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  in  the  lull  committee  on  1  year 
of  funding, 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  order  to  a,-.sui-e  con- 
gressional accountability,  we  most  cer- 
tainly do  not  need  both  annual  authori- 
zation for  funding  and  authorization 
every  2  years  as  far  as  the  lite  of  the  pro- 
gram is  concerned.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  administration  is  entitled,  this 
administration  as  would  be  a  different 
administration,  to  tlie  flexibility  that  is 
es.sential  and  that  is  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  through  a  period  of  time  be- 
tween now  and  1977  for  the  duration  of 
the  Council,  That  esublishe.->,  I  think,  the 
confidence  of  the  Congress  in  the  ad- 
ministration to  use  the  Council  lor  the 
jmrposes  that  have  been  iJiovided, 

So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Ch;)irman.  that 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated  and  that 
this  body  will  have  confidence  in  tlie  fact 
that  accountabihty  is  established  in  tlii.s 
measure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  tlie 
gentleman's  comment.  I  do  not  think  the 
Cotmcil  poses  a  great  threat  of  massive 
•-;rowth  today,  but  as  an  example  there 
were  10  people  on  the  staff  a  year  ago  and 
now  there  are  29. 1  am  sure  it  it  will  grow 
even  more.  My  concern  is  most  bureauc- 
racies always  start  very  small.  Also.  I 
think  we  have  every  right  to  ask  that 
they  come  back  in  1975  ;ind  justify  what 
they  have  done  or  what  they  have  not 
done 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
point,  but  it  is  satisfied  by  the  fact  that 
the  Council  will  appear  before  a  subcom- 
mittee on  an  annual  bii,->i>. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo\e  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  v.ords. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  what  this  budding  bureau - 
(  racy  has  accomiJli.shed  for  the  money 


tluit  has  been  spent  on  it  to  date. 
and  how  much  niomry  has  been  ex- 
pended? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  amount  of  money 
spent  to  date  is  something  under  SI  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  past  2  vears? 
Mr    ASHLEY.  No.  Wc  authorized  the 
council  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tliou';ht  it  was  auliior- 
izcd  in  1972,  Was  it  not? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  was  last  year,  if  I 
may  remind  the  gentleman.  It  was  la.>t 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  it  in  the  fiscal  1972 
budget  or  the  fiscal  197.3  bud'Ct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  In  the  i)re-,ent  fi.^cal 
butiyet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  it  accom- 
lili.shed?  I  look  around  and  see  no  ac- 
complishment v.orthv  of  note  by  mo.-<t  of 
these  bureaucracies — these  advisory 
b  )ards.  councils,  and  commissions. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  try  to  point  out 
to  the  :4entleman — 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  gh(d  to  have  the 
g.cntleman  do  so. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  international  eco- 
nomic policy  lirior  to  tiie  formation  of 
the  council  had  no  focus.  As  a  matter  ol 
fact,  it  has  been  e.-timated  the  interna- 
tional economic  policy  was  the  domain 
ol  between  35  and  40  different  depart- 
ments and  agencies  within  the  Federal 
Establishment.  The  purpose  of  the  coun- 
cil is  to  bring  together  responsibilities 
previously  exercised  by  this  disparate 
group  of  agencies  and  concentrate  it 
withm  one  council.  This  is  the  only  ra- 
tional kind  of  policymaking  and  deci- 
sionmaking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  is  the  tangible 
result  of  v.hat  has  been  sijent  thus  far? 
When  the  gentleman  speaks  of  flexibil- 
ity—and I  supix»rt  the  amendment  to 
limit  It  to  197.5— all  we  have  gotten  out 
of  flexibility  with  respect  to  mo,st  of 
these  councils  i.s  more  bureacuracy  and 
more  and  better  paid  bureaucrats  in  the 
Government. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  I  will  say  that  the  council 
:ind  its  staff  were  intimately  engaged  in 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  wheat  from 
Iowa  and  other  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  jwint  to  that 
as  any  great  achievement.  That  was  a 
nice  •■sweetheaif  deal  in  all  too  many 
respects. 

Tell  me  what  iias  a  {.Umc  to  rectify  the 
tioublc  we  are  in  with  1()0  billion  Amer- 
ican dollars  floating  around  the  world 
that  all  too  few  cotmtries  want?  What 
has  this  international  council  done  to 
.show  any  tangible  results? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  We  still  have  difficulties 
idid  we  have  them  aplenty.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  read  the  report 
that  was  issued  in  March  of  this  year,  the 
economic  report  of  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ycs.  And  I  will  bet  th;it 
was  jjrinted  on  beautiful,  nice,  slick 
l>ai)er.  too. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  can  re- 
view It  and  decide  for  himself  whether  it 
was  or  was  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Rci.ilctc  with  photograjihs 


of  the  members  of  tlie  co-ancil  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  if  the  gentleman 
is  seriously  interested  in  the  iJUrpose  of 
the  council  and  the  accomplishments  of 
t'ne  council  to  date,  he  will  find  that  m 
till;,  repoii.  and  I  ( ommend  it  to  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Before  my  tune  runs  out 
let  me  tell  tiie  gentleman  what  I  am  not 
interested  m.  and  that  is  as  one  Member 
suggested — some  more  toys  m  the  sand- 
box in  the  While  House. 

Tiiat  IS  what  I  think  the  Hoasc  will 
accomplish  by  extending  the  lile  of  tliis 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  All  I  can  .say  lo  the 
'-icnileman  from  Iowa,  frankly,  is  Huii 
the  committee  decided  to  the  contrary 
to  what  ihe  gentleman  has  .just  bespoken 
last  year,  and  I  think  it  will  do  so  this 
year  on  the  basfs  of  the  record  of  tiie 
council,  it  is  a  '-ood.  .solid  record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say.  that  if  the 
wheat  deal  with  the  Rus.sians  was  what 
they  accomplished,  then  wc  do  not  need 
them  at  all. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  "entlcman  did  not 
permit  m-?  to  t;o  through  the  full  recita- 
tion of  what  the  council  has  done.  I 
would  commend  the  report  to  tiie  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  .lust  about 
anyone  could  liave  emiinecred  a  better 
wheat  deal  than  we  got  with  the  Ras- 
sians  last  year,  complete  with  a  SlOO 
million  windlall  due  to  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar.  And  the  reason  the  dollar 
has  been  de\aluated  is  becaase  we  have 
embarked  upon  the  estabhsimient  ol  loo 
many  cotmcils.  too  many  advfsor.N 
boaids.  and  too  many  other  agencies  ui 
tills  Government,  all  hchjing  feed  the 
flames  of  inflation. 

I  support  the  amendment  and  ojtpose 
the  bill  and  continuation  ol  tliks  councii 
as  being  unneces.sary. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  liie  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  ri.se  m  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  amendment  simply 
cau,ses  the  act  to  expire  2  years  earlier 
than  the  committee  intended  it  to  do.  A> 
the  chairman  of  tlie  ^ubcommlltee  ha.s 
pointed  out,  and  I  would  poml  out,  the 
authorization  expires  next  year,  so  that 
this  committee  and  others  who  will  be 
interested,  and  there  are  other  ,)urisdic- 
tion,s  interested  in  the  work  of  the  CIEP 
will  have  plenty  of  lime  to  review  an- 
nually all  of  the  actions  of  ihi.s  council, 
anu  the  actions  of  this  committee  on 
what  is  authoii/od  and  what  is  appro- 
priated. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  answer  to  .some  o; 
the  questions  that  have  been  rai.sed.  I  be- 
hove it  is  also  important  to  point  out  tha' 
the  authori/ation  this  year  is  at  the  same 
Inel  as  the  authorization  was  la.st  year. 
So  far  as  I  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlu' 
numlier  of  personnel  was  20  last  year 
V.  lien  we  handled  tins  authon/ation.  and 
It  is  still  29  this  .vear. 

With  rcsi)ecl  lo  the  accomplishments 
of  CIEP.  tills  Is  the  group  that  has  co- 
oitimatod  the  building  of  our  .\mcrica!. 
Hade  policy  which  has  tried  to  coordi- 
nate the  ideas  of  each  of  the  disparate 
grouijs,  as  they  are  called,  ,so  that  thc\ 
can  be  coordinated.  They  are  iiueresled 
ill  our  trade  policy.  They  have  coi^rii- 
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nated  this  trade  policy  in  the  bill  that  is 
now  being  heard  in  another  committee 
of  this  Congress.  When  this  Congress 
produces  the  trade  bill,  then  CIEP  will 
have  the  authority  to  manage  this  policy, 
to  take  us  through  the  next  GATT  round, 
and  to  carry  out  the  trade  policy  which 
we  Kive  them. 

Mr.  Chan-man.  I  believe  the  council  has 
done  a  good  job.  I  think  it  can  do  a  bet- 
ter ,10b.  I  think  we  have  plenty  ol  ca- 
pability to  manage  it  in  our  year-to-year 
authorizations. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  com- 
rmitL-e  defeat  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRENZEL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
still  do  not  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man would  oppose  the  amendment.  All 
we  have  asked  to  do  is  to  have  the  Con- 
gress review  this  in  2  years  instead  of 
extending  it  for  4  years,  so  that  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  check  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  reason  is  that  it 
Is  not  nece.ssary  to  review  it  annually 
anyway. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  .«ay  that  this 
report,  prepared  by  the  council,  is  a  very 
fine,  very  thorough  and  very  complete  re- 
port. I  personally  .suspect  that  it  is  so 
thorough  and  so  complete  for  the  precise 
reason  that  the  existence  of  the  council 
was  very  much  in  the  balance  when  this 
report  was  new.  .^nd  so  long  as  we  do  keep 
tlie  council  under  observation  by  the 
Congress,  the  better  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  frankly.  I  advl.<;ed  the 
chairman  of  the  council  when  the  sentle- 
man  appeared  before  our  subcommittee  I 
would  expect  that  council  to  speak  out 
and  .speak  loudly  on  the  Question  of  in- 
consistent domestic  economic  policies 
where  they  were  in  violent  conflict  with 
good  international  economic  policies, 
and  I  would  expect  him  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  White  House  for  good  eco- 
nomic national  policies,  and  that  he 
would  speak  against  what  would  other- 
wise appear  to  be  good  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  but  which  would  be  false 
economic  international  policies. 

I  think  if  we  are  i:oing  to  hold  the 
chairman  of  the  council  and  his  nroup 
to  their  promises  to  accede  to  my  re- 
quest, we  should  m.si.^t  upon  a  more 
regular  review  of  the  a.ssistance  of  the 
council.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  sujjijort  the  amendment  of  llie  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Tiie  CHAIRi\L\N.  The  question  is  on 
t;;e  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Rovsseloti. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Rovs.selot) 
ti:ere  were — ayes  53.  noes  52. 

Scj  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  road. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
hic    .3.   Heriion    210   of    the    Ji.'i-T-.aaU.u-.i] 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  (86  Slat.  649 j  is 
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amended  by  striking  out  "igva"  and  insert- 
ing in  lien  thereof  ••1974". 

Sec.  4  Section  207(a)  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  (80  Stat.  648 1  i.s 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4|  a.s 
paragraph  (5i.  by  .striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3i.  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragrapli : 

'•(4)  a  comparative  description  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  following  subject  matter,  with 
respect  to  the  United  States,  the  European 
Community  and  principal  countries  within 
The  European  Community,  Japan,  and  when- 
ever applicable,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Rt'publics-- 

"i.\)  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures, and  productivity  and  technological 
trends  in  major  industrial  and  agricultural 
sectors: 

"(B)  Investment  patterns  in  new  plant 
and  equipment: 

•■(Ci  industrial  manpower  and  training 
practices; 

•(Di  tax  incentives  and  other  govern- 
mental financial  assistance; 

■■|E)  export  promotion  practices; 

"iFi  sliare  of  the  export  market,  by  area 
and  industrial  and  agricultural  sectors; 

••iGi  antitrust  practices;  and 

"(H)  long-range  governmental  economic 
plan.ning  programs,  targets,  and  objectives; 
ar.d'^. 

AMrNDMENT    OFFERED    BV    J.IR.    PICKLE 

Mr,  PICKLE,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pkki.e:  After 
line  14.  page  3,  add  a  new  section  5: 

••Section  205  of  Public  Law  92^12  Is 
amended  by  adding  •The  Secret.iry  of 
Transport ;ition_'  " 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this 
law  was  put  in  tlie  books,  section  205  pro- 
vided that  the  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  the  following  membeis.  and  such  addi- 
tional members  as  the  President  may  des- 
ignate. He  lists  them,  about  10  of  them. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  not 
listed.  I  merely  want  to  add  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  as  one  of  the.se 
members.  The  reason  is  that  we  are  deal- 
ing in  all  of  these  big  international  trades 
such  as  our  grain  deal,  and  we  at  least 
ought  to  have  a  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion sitting  in  on  the  Council  and  per- 
haps preventing  the  fiasco  we  had  last 
year, 

Mr,  ASHLEY,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  amend- 
ment. We  find  on  our  side  no  objection 
to  it  and  we  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  BLACKB'JRN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Pickle  ). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.^M^  NDMF.MS    OfTF.RED    BY    MR.    CULVER 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments  and  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  it  would 
be  nice  to  know  what  the  amendments 
are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Cclvfr:  Page 
3.  immediately  after  line'll.  in.sert  ••(G)  en- 
vironmental practices;'  and  on  line  12,  strike 
out  ••(G)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••(H)" 
and  on  line  13,  strike  out  "(H)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(I)  ", 

Page  3.   immediately  after  line    14,   insert 
tlie  following;  new  section: 

Sec.  5.  Section  207(a)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  5),  as 
redesignated  by  section  4  of  this  Act.  as  para- 
graph (6),  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(5)  a  review  of  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  Ameri- 
can private  business  with  respect  to  the 
cateories  of  subject  matter  listed  in  subpara- 
graphs I  A)  through  (I)  of  paragraph  (4)  and 
any  other  appropriate  areas  of  information, 
together  with  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate policies  and  programs  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  American  business  is  competitive 
in   international  commerce;   and" 

Page  3,  line  14.  strike  out  "and"  the  sec- 
ond  time  it  appears  therein. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  his  two  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  both  of 
these  amendments  I  believe  are  non- 
controversial  in  nature.  They  have  been 
discussed  thoroughly  with  the  chairmen 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  I  believe  they 
strengthen  the  intent  of  this  particular 
section  of  the  legislation  by  adding  one 
additional  area  of  study  which  I  believe 
would  be  useful;  and  by  requesting  rec- 
ommendations I  think  will  strengthen, 
hopefully,  the  competitiveness  of  Amer- 
ican business  in  international  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  amendment 
would  add  "environmental  practices  '  to 
section  4  of  the  InteiTiational  Economic 
Policy  Act. 

There  is  justifiable  mounting  concern 
in  every  nation  for  preserving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  world "s  environment.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  environmental  laws,  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment, can  have  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment relations. 

Environmental  controls  influence  the 
International  competitiveness  of  many 
industries  and  can  in  a  real  .sense  be 
considered  part  of  the  larger  and  long 
standing  set  of  problems  associated  with 
nontariff  carriers. 

The  competitive  effect  of  environmen- 
tal control  programs  may  lead  to  na- 
tional policies  to  offset  their  trade  com- 
petitiveness effect — much  as  export  sub- 
sidies and  import  surcharges  and  other 
compensatory  policies. 
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Therefore,  there  is  an  urgent  need — 
satisfied  by  this  ;'mendmenl — to  under- 
stand and  analyze  the  international  im- 
(jact  of  environmental  practices. 

My  second  amendment  would  require 
CIEP  to  review  the  relationship  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  American 
private  business  sector,  and  then  make 
rcconimcndations  to  insure  that  Ameri- 
( an  business  remains  comijetitivc  in  in- 
ternational commerce. 

Historically,  although  perhap.s  not  al- 
ways in  real  practice,  the  lirivate  sec- 
tor and  the  Government  ha\e  j:)ieferred 
to  operate  at  arms  length.  All  too  often 
where  we  have  .seen  Government  re- 
si)ond  to  business  interests  it  has  been 
with  regard  to  situations  where  special 
narrow  private  interests  rather  than 
broader  public  purposes  have  been 
served.  We  can  surely  give  constructive 
thought  to  ways  in  which  a  more  pro- 
gressive and  enligh.tened  relationship  of 
mutual  benefit  can  be  forged 

Today,  there  is  much  discussion  in 
both  U.S.  business  and  U.S.  Government 
circles  about  the  unique  and  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  private  business 
.■-ector  in  Japan  and  Europe.  Tiicre  are 
some  who  feel  that  the  U.S.  .-hould  learn 
from,  and  adopt  some  of  the  programs 
and  policies  utilized  by  "Japan  Inc ":  for 
example,  so  a.s  to  move  in  concoct  toward 
desired,  rational  objectives  as  oijposed  to 
merely  mar.shallin:.;  Government  re- 
sources to  protect  noncompetiti\e  ob- 
f-olescence  at  public  expense. 

Obviously,  models  suitable  for  one 
society  rarely  fit  another,  but  undoubt- 
edly much  of  value  and  possible  applica- 
tion can  be  learned  from  ciueful  study 
of  various  systems. 

The  internation;il  economic  realities 
of  today  require  a  review  of  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  American  private 
business  sector  in  order  to  assure  our 
( iimpetitivcness.  The  yearly  report  pub- 
li.slied  by  CIEP  is.  I  submit,  the  proper 
lorum  for  such  a  review  since  CIEP  Is 
charged  with  coordinating  U.S.  domestic 
and  international  economic  policy  in  or- 
der to  formulate  a  balanced  U.S.  ijolicv 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  undei-stand- 
ing  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
discus.sed  his  amendments  with  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  and  has 
won  favor  in  that  discussion.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CULVER,  Yes,  I  have  been  ad- 
Msed  by  the  Director  that  he  has  no 
objection   to   these   amendments 

Mr,  ASHLEY,  Mr,  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendments 
and  urge  their  adoption. 

Mr,  BLACKBURN,  Mr.  Chairmun.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words, 

-■^Ir.  Chairman,  we  liave  reviewed  the 
amendments  on  this  side  and  will  in 
fact  accept  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tl-.e  question  is  on 
Uie  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  CcivEni. 
Tlie  amendments  were  ;igiced  to. 


AMKNDMl  ST    f)FFF.Rnn    BV    MP,.    \VH  VLEN 

Mr.   WH.'^LEN.   Mr.    Chairman.   I   of- 
fer an  amei.dment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^tnendme!it  offered  by  Mr.  \VH.^LE^■:  Add 
now  sec  ion  6  on  page  3  as  follows: 

•  .Stc,  6,  Notwitlistrindlng  the  provisions  f.f 
section  208  (ai  of  the  International  Er<j- 
nomic  Policy  Act  of  1972.  any  future  Execu- 
tive Director  of  thi-  Council  on  International 
Kt-inomic  Pohcy  appninsed  after  the  dale  nf 
the  enac'ment  of  this  bill  shnU  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  'he  advice 
and  cDUsent  of  the  Senate, '• 

>.rr,  WHALEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
;iiiiendment  docs  one  thing.  It  requires 
tiiat  the  Executive  Director  of  the  CIEP, 
who  may  be  ai)i)ointed  hereafter,  will  be 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  This  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  amendment  to 
this  bill  whifh  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Hoase  last  year,  the  single  differ- 
ence being  that  this  has  prospective  ef- 
fect, whereas  the  amendment  adopted 
L  st  year  had  current  effect. 

Let  me  cite  a  couple  of  reasons  uhy  I 
feel  this  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
Fir.st  of  all.  the  Constitution  directs  that 
tiic  Congress  shall  have  control  over  for- 
eign trade,  foreign  commerce.  It  .seems 
to  me.  therefore,  that  any  organization 
est  abashed  within  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  should  come  under  the 
direct  scrutiny  and  supervision  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Tills  E.xecutne  Director  is  a  statutory 
position  created  by  the  Congress.  There- 
fore since  it  is  a  creature  of  Congress, 
I  think  that  the  occupant  of  that  posi- 
tion should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  second  reason  is  tliat  this  is  a 
super  agency,  in  effect.  It  is  desi^^ned 
not  only  to  create  international  economic 
policy,  but  also  to  coordinate.  In  view 
of  the  i)ower  which  is  being  vested  in 
this  organization,  in  this  council.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  the  chief  oper- 
ator, or  the  jierson  given  responsibility 
for  administering  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
cil should,  since  he  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  be  sub.'ect  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

F;.r  this  reason,  therefore.  I  hope  that 
tile  House  will  adopt  this  amendment 
Let  me  say  that  whereas  last  year  the 
House  incorporiitcd  in  this  bill  the  pro- 
vision for  Senate  confirmation,  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  ask  for  it.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  this  year  does  have  tins  provision 
in  it.  .so  I  think  that  that  question  has 
been  resolved. 

Mr.    HUNT.    Mr.    Chairman,    will    ilic 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr    Hint'. 

Mr.   HUNT.  Mr.  Chairm.in.   does  the 
gentleman  no-vv  .-ay  tiiat  the  creature  of 

tliis  assembly  .-iiu'Lild  be 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairm.in.   I  said 
tliis  i.s  a  creature  oi  Conurtvs. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Exec- 
utive Director  is  a  creature  of  Congress 
Does  the  gentlem:in  think  this  organiza- 
tion did  a  good  job  hist  year,  since  it  was 
created? 

Mr,   WPIALEN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am 
not  di.scu.s,sing  last  year. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  uant  the 


gentleman  to  di,scu.ss  it.  Since  he  wants 
to  make  tlie  director  a  creature  of  the 
Senate.  I  want  him  to  discu.ss  whether  or 
not  he  thinks  it  did  or  did  not  do  a  good 
job. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  i-emains  to  be  seen,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  question  is  not  relevant  to 
the  situation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rele- 
vant to  many  of  iis.  Tlie  question  has 
been  asked  before. 

Mr,  J,  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oliio  'Mr.  J.  WiLtn.M  St.^ntoni. 

Mr.  J,  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
as  supporting  the  amendment.  I  under- 
stand it  IS  only  prospective,  for  tlie  di- 
rector who  will  be  apjiointed. 
Mr.  WHALEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  tiiink  jt  is  a  very  good 
amendment 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'-'cutlcman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  m;.  colleague 
from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Ashlev  > . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  think 
a  word  of  explanation  is  in  order  as  to 
w.hy  the  le.;:slation  before  us  is  silent  on 
the  mattt  r  of  confirmation. 

It  should  be  remombcrcd,  as  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  has  pointed  out,  that 
last  year  the  House  did  act  on  this  when 
it  acioptcd  an  amendment  as  suggested.  I 
believe,  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
CtLVEK'.  That  amendment  calling  for 
confirmation  was  resoundingly  adopted 
in  the  Hou.se.  However,  the  Senate,  which 
of  course  has  the  responsibility  for  con- 
firmation, in.-isied  to  the  contrary,  that 
confirmation  in  their  view  at  that  time 
was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  we  have 
learned  some  ihmgs  about  the  Council  on 
Intel  r.aiional  Economic  Pohcy  since  that 
time.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Senate 
lias  acted  with  resiject  to  le'.iislation  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  bvuv-  considered  by 
Us  at  this  time. 

The  legislation  ha.s  been  adopted  m 
the  otliei  body,  and  it  does  make  provi- 
sion for  Senate  confirmation.  That  being 
the  case.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vicv  of  the 
.subcommittee  on  international  trade, 
quiie  frankly,  has  changed. 

I  have  no  ob.icction  wiiatever  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. I  am  most  ceitainly  mindful  of  the 
,'ction  taken  by  the  House  last  year  in 
tins  respect.  Inasmuch  as  the  other  body 
nov\  is  of  a  dilleient  view  from  what  it 
wa.s  last  year,  and  has  asserted  it.self 
with  respect  to  tliis  prerogative.  I  believe 
the  vent'eman's  amendment  is  a  prudent 
one  and  a  i;ood  one.  and  I  would  recom- 
mend it  be  acioiUed. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  tliank  th.-  '-ontleman 
for  his  support. 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  .strike  tlie  rciiuisitc  number  ol 
wo'-d- 

Mr  Chairman.  I  oppo-e  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oiiio  Frankly,  this  amendment  was  not 
discussed  before  our  coir.mi'tee  :his  ■vear. 
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It  lias  never  been  discussed  before  any 
of  tlie  Members  of  the  committee  I  know 
of  until  this  hour. 

I  know  that  the  practice  of  draftms 
legislation  from  the  Bankm^i  Committee 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  a  very  fre- 
ciuent  thing,  and  I  have  learned  to  ad- 
just myself  to  that.  To  propose  amend- 
ments of  this  sort,  without  any  legisla- 
tive history,  without  any  hearings,  witli- 
out  any  discussion.  I  believe  is  imwise.  It 
i^  not  that  we  are  yoing  to  limit  banking 
legislation  to  wise  legislation:  I  have  ad- 
ju.-ted  myself  to  the  realities  of  that  as 
well. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  amendment  as  being  unwise. 
unwarranted,  and  completely  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  have  had  quite  a  bit  to  say  recenilv 
about  the  need  for  the  Congre.'^s  to  be 
aware  of  its  proper  role  in  our  Gove:'i- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  precisely 
right.  The  Constitution  gives  to  the  C:i'a- 
gress  the  responsibility  for  the  legulation 
of  commerce. 

I  have  served  for  some  18  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  In  the  regulation  we  normally 
utilize  independent  regulatory  commi.s- 
sions  Here  there  is  no  independent  rc- 
ulatory  commi.-sion.  At  the  very  least  the 
E.xecutive  Director  should  be  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  it  is  an  excellent  amendment. 
I  believe  it  reenforces  and  underscoros 
the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gre-^s,  and  I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CH.^IRMAN'.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from.  Ohio  '  Mr.  Whale.n-  < . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Ashley  i  there 
were— ayes  88.  noes  44. 

So  the  amendment  was  acreed  to 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  r.ile.  the 
Committee  rises. 

.Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  ana 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Un;on.  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HR.  8.548'  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  to 
chanpe  the  membership  of  the  Coimcil 
on  International  Economic  Policy,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  468.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  dem;.nded  on 
amendment':'  If  not,  the  Chair  will 
thf-m  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to, 

Tiie  SPE.AKER.  The  que.stion  is  on  the 

engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  v.as  read  the 

third  time. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  The  que.-tion  i:,  on  the 
l-a-ageof  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken;     and    the 
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Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Spea!:er,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered.. 

Tiie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
^  ice.  and  there  were— ayes  322.  noes  62, 
not  voting  49,  as  follows: 

.  IKoll  No.  311) 
AYES — 322 


any 
put 


Abdnor 
Abj-np 
Adams 
Alexander 
Ander.son.  111. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Ai.drc  W.S, 
N   Dak. 
Aiiimn/io 
Archer 
.Arend.s 
Armstrons 
Ashley 
Aspm 
Bennett 
B.-rilaud 
B^viU 
Blester 
EiM;;hiiin 
B:nekburu 
Boeqs 
Boiand 
Bolhng 
Bowcn 
Brademas 

Blil'SCO 

Bray 

Brf  ckinridge 

Bnnklty 

B.'ooks 

Broom  field 

Brot/man 

Brown,  Calif, 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bro'.hill.  N  C. 

Bro;  hill.  Va, 

Buchanan 

Biirf-'encr 

Burke,  Calif, 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 
Carey.  NY. 
Carjiey,  Ohio 
Carter 
Ca-ey,  Tex. 
Ccderberi; 
Chamberlain 
Chr.ppe!! 
Chishoiin 
Claustn. 
Don  H, 
C!awion,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Corhran 
Cohen 
Collier 
ColUn.s.  III. 
Cor.able 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Colter 
Couchlln 
Cronm 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robert 

W  .  Jr. 
D.-.r.ie:'^. 

Doiuuiick  V. 
Davis.  Ga, 
Da'.j-s.  SC. 
(■'(•  :a  Gi.rxa 
D'  :ar.f  v 

i>t:;eiiiiii.  k 
Dillums 
Dei. holm 
D<  liiiis 
Di'  r:;nson 
Ijoi'^hue 
I >',:'.  r.int; 
Urinan 
U.:!-ki 
(iu  I'lini 
E'  khardt 


Edwards.  A:a. 
Edwards.  Calif 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Fascell 
Findley 
Flood 
Flowers 
Fiynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Forbythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Fielinphuysen 
Frenzel 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fiiqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giainio 
Gibbons 
Gilmau 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grover 
Glide 
Giiyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
.schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Ha.stings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mats. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Menderion 
Hicks 
Hilhs 
Hinshaw 
Hog  an 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
JohiLson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kiistenmeier 
Ka/en 
Keating 
Kemp 
Kluc/ynski 
Koch 
K  V  ros 
Landnmi 
Latta 
Leggelt 
Kehman 
Lent 
Lition 
Loiii:.  La. 
Loll 
McClory 
M'  Cio^key 
M'  C'jiii.sier 


,  111. 

NY. 


McCorniack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 
■  Mailliard 

MaKary 

Mann 

Martin.  N(  lir. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mat.sunaga 

Mayne 

Ma//oli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Me/vinsky 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mm'sh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 
C-alif. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Murphy, 

Muriihy, 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Ncisen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O  Brien 

O  Hara 

ONeill 

Pa.ssman 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pi(kle 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price.  III. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Regnla 

Reus.s 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robin.son,  Va 

Hobison.  NY. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roger.<; 

KoncaliO,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rov 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Ciermaln 

Sara.sin 


.Sarljanes 

Savior 

Schneebeli 

Scbelius 

Seiberling 

Shcup 
Shriver 
Sk\ll);t^ 
Slack 

Smith.  In-.va 
Smith,  N,Y^ 
Statgers 
.Sianton. 

J  Wilhani 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Sieele 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Wis, 
Stephens 
Stokes 


Anderson, 

Calif, 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Burke,  F!a. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byron 
Camp 
Ciancy 
Collins,  Te.\. 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Davis,  Wis. 
Devine 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Goodling 
Gross 
Giinter 
Hanrahan 


St  rat  ton 

Stuckey 

Siiidds 

Sullivan 

.S,\n.ington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Tiaguc,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Thone 

Thornton 

I'd  all 

r'llman 

V.-.ii  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Vcysey 

Vigorito 

Waggon  r.er 

W.-.lciie 

Walsh 

Wi'.mpkr 

Ware 

NOES-  G2 

Holt 

Hud  nut 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Long,  Md, 

Liijan 

McKay 

Maraziti 

Mathis,  Ga, 

Michel 

Mizell 

Moss 

Myers 

Owens 

Pnrris 

Powell,  Ohio 


Whalen 
White 

Whitehiirst 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

W^ilson, 
Charles  H., 
Cahf. 
Winn 

WoltT 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Y'ates 
Y'atron 

Y'oung,  Alaska 
Y'oung..  Ga. 
Y"oting,  111. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zw..ch 


Qnilleu 

R.i:ick 

Roncallo,  N  Y. 

Roiisselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterflcld 

Scherle 

.Schroeder 

Shuster 

Snyder 

.Spence 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

S:.mms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Wyatt 

W.\Iie 

Young, 

Y'ouni 


,  F!a, 
.  S.C, 


NOT  VOTING — 49 

.^iddabbo  Evans,  Colo.        Moshcr 

Ashbrook  Evins,  Tenn.        Poa^e 

Badillo  Fish  Rcid 

Barrett  Fisher  Hoonev.  N  Y. 

Bell  Ford.  Sandnian 

Biaggi  William  D,        Shipley 

Blatnik  Frey  Sikes 

Breaux  Griffiths  Sibk 

Clark  Gubser  Stubblefield 

Conyers  Hansen.  Wash.    Teague.  Tex. 

Danielson  Hebert  Thompson,  N  J. 

Dent  Hohfiekl  Tiernan 

Derwinski  Jones,  Ala.  Whitten 

Diggs  King  Wiggins 

Dingell  Melcher  Wilson, 

Eilberg  Mills.  Ark.  Charles,  Tex, 

EbCh  Mmshall,  Ohio   Wright 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.    Thompson    of   New   Jer.5ey   with    Mr.s. 
Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Y'ork  with  Mr.  Dmgell. 
Mr,  Hebert  with  Mr,  King. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr  Badillo, 
Mr  Breatix  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.   Danielson   with   Mr.   Gubser. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Audabbo  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr,  Bell. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Fi.sher  with  Mr.  Tiernan. 
Mr  Reid  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio," 
Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  Evaii.s  of  Colorado  with  Mr,  Mo.slter. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr,  Mills  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Sisk. 
Mr.  Stubblcficld  with  Mr.  Whitten. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr,  Wright. 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabam.a. 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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laid  on  the 


A  motion  to  reconsider  w  a" 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  jjursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
468.  I  call  up  for  immediate  considera- 
i.on  the  bill  'S.  1636>  to  amend  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972. 

Th-'  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION'    orrrRED    by    MR.    I  'TMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speakei'.  I  offer  a 
'notion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 
Mr.  P.\TM.\N-  moves  to  strike  om  a'.:  after 
liie  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  1C30  and 
m.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H  R. 
B.548.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  section  205  of  the  Iiiternatajnal  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972  1 8G  S'.at.  (J47t  is 
'imended  by — 

(li  striking  oi4t  '■(li  The  Prcident  '  , 
(2i  striking  out  "be  llie  Ch.iinnan  of  the 
Council  and  shall  preside  over  the  meeling.s 
of  the  Council:  in  hi«  absence  he  may  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  Council  to  preside  iii 
his  place"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "des- 
ignate the  Chairnian  of  the  Council  from 
among  the  members  listed  m  paratraplis  |i  , 
through  (9)  ";  and 

CJi  redesignating  paragraphs  i2i  through 
1 10 1  as  paragraphs  d)  through  I'li  respec- 
tively. 

Si.c,  2.  Section  209  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  |86  Slat.  G49 1 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "197,5". 

Sec.  3.  Section  210  of  the  Iiuenuilional 
Economic  Policy  .^ct  of  1972  i86StHt  649)  is 
amended  by  striking  otit  "197:1"  and  insert- 
ing ni  liett  thereof  "1974". 

Sir.  4.  Section  207lai  of  tiie  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  i  8G  Stut.  G48  i  Ls 
amended  by  redesigna'mg  parattraph  (4i  as 
paragraph  (S|,  by  striking  om  "and'  at  the 
end  of  paragrapii  cji.  and  by  in.scnUig  im- 
mediately alter  paraur.iph  cji  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  : 

"|4)  a  comparative  description  aiid  anal- 
y.sis  of  the  following  stibiect  matter,  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States,  the  European 
Community  and  princip.il  countries  within 
the  European  Conimuimy.  Japan,  and  when- 
e\er  applicable,  tlie  L'liion  ol  So\iel  Socialist 
Rejtublics — 

{:\\  rcsearcli  and  development  e.xpcudi- 
lures,  and  productivity  and  technological 
trends  in  major  industrial  and  ai:riciiirural 
sectors; 

"(B)     investment    pattern-- 
and  ecitiipnteni: 

'  iC)     industrial    irianpo-vi-r 
practices; 

"(D)  tax  incentives  ainl  o:hcr  go^ern- 
inental  financial  assistance: 

"(El  export  promotion  i)ract ices: 
"(F)    share  of  the  export   market,  by  area 
and    industrial   and   agricultural   seclor.s; 
"(Gi  environmental  practices; 
"(Hi  autiiriist  practices,  ar.d 
ill     long-range    governmental    economic 
j>l. Hilling  ijrograms,  target. s.  and  objective^". 
St.c.  5.  Section   205  of  Public  Law  92  412 
is    ainended    by    adding    •  Tlie    Secretary    of 
Transportation  " 

Src  6,  Section  207iai  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  i.s  amended  iv. 
redesignating  paragraph  (5).  as  redesignated 
by  set  lion  4  of  this  Act ,  as  paragraph  i  ti  i .  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  paragraph 
(41   the  following  new  par.igraph: 

"(.'o  a  review  of  the  relat ion.slup  betuee;; 
t'le  l.tnited  States  Go\ei-ninent  and  .■\nu'ni-iiii 
pi  uate  l)nsiness  with  respeiu  to  ili?  caieg.iriis 
ot  sul)joct  matter  listed  m  subjiaragraph 
(Ai  through  (I  I  of  par.agraph  i4l  and  a:K- 
other  appropriate  area:,  ol  inlorniaiion.  to- 
ge'her  with  recommendalion.s  for  appropri  ite 
pniuic.s  and  i>rogranis  m.  <, icier  to  iiisure  th.t: 


in    new    piaiu 
and    training 


.American   btisiness   is   competiliye   in    inter- 
nal ional  commerce;  and". 

Src.  7,  Notwiihsiandmg  the  provisions  of 
section  208ia)  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972,  any  future  E.xecu- 
tive Director  of  the  Council  on  Internation.il 
Ecor.omic  Policy  appointed  after  the  date  of 
the  (.-iiactment  of  tliis  bill  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Pi-esident.  by  and  with  the  ad'-ice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  Scn;-ite  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read. 
"To  amend  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972  to  change  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  and  for  other  pur- 
jioses," 

A  motion  to  reconsider  \\a>  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H  R,  8.548.  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  in- 
.sist  on  its  amendments  to  the  bill  S.  1636 
and  request  a  conference  wiili  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Te.\as7 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Siu-aker.  I  obiect  to 
that  request. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Ob,;ection  is  heard. 

.M  IHOr.I/IXG    THL    CI  rRK    TO    CORRFCT    .SE(  TI' O, 
.^■^  .MllFP.S    AM)    Pf.N-CTf.ATION    I.N"    .s      163(1 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  House  amendments  to  S 
1636  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct 
section  numbers  and  punctuation  to  re- 
flect the  action  taken  bv  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  centleir.an  from 
T..xas.' 

Tlierc  wa.s  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Membei.s 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude e.xtraneous  matter  on  the  bill  iu.st 
passed. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  ob.iection  to 
llic  request  of  the  gentleman  Irorn  Texa,s,' 

There  v.as  no  obiecticn. 


HOUR 


OF    MEETING    IHIDAY 
JUNE    29.    1973 


Mr.  ONEILL  Mr.  Speakei-.  I  a.^k 
unnnimous  con.sciit  that  when  the  Hou.se 
ad.iouins  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  ob union  to 
the  request  oi  ih.e  gentleman  iioir. 
M;i'  s.ichusciis  ■' 

1  l'.v:c  v.iis  no  olj.icc'ion 


A  LKFTLH  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  WHY 
IS  THERI:  THE  CONTINUING  NE- 
CKSSITV  FOR  AMUnC.AN  AIR 
r'OV.ER  TO  BE  UIILIZFI)  IN  CAM- 
IJODl.V^ 

'Mr     r>L.Ai-K!;i'KN     iis^icil     and     w.(s 
..Veil   iu'nmss;,,n   to  aiUlrc.s.s  liu-  Hou.se 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  e.xtend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneou."? 
matter.! 

Mr.  BLACKBURN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  President 
which  was  mailed  yesterday,  which  I  will 
in.sert  in  the  Record  today  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues.  The  purpose  ol  the 
subject  matter  of  my  letter  is  the  vote 
to  terminate  Cambodian  bombing  last 
Monday,  on  which  I  cast  my  vole  to 
terminate  the  bombing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  posed  some  ques- 
tions to  the  President  as  to  why  it  is 
ncces.sary  to  ( oniinue  to  act  m  Cambodia 
and  Laos  when  we  have  a  very  powerful 
army  in  the  form  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese, a  very  powerful  military  force 
tint  we  have  built  up  v.ith  our  training 
and  with  our  military  .supiJlies  and  hard- 
waie. 

I  am  asking  the  (luesiion.  Mr.  Speaker 
of  tlie  President  why  it  is  necessary  that 
American  forces  be  used  in  Southeast 
Asia  when  the  Sout'i  Vietnamese  have 
a  gieai  deal  more  to  lose  there  than  we 
have, 

Tiic  letter  is  as  follows: 

House  of  Rrrp.rsrNTMivES. 
Wi}<liincjlou.  DC..  June  27    I'j?:, 
President  Rich,\rd  M  Nixon. 
The   White  Hotsr, 
\V(.i^!i<ngtoii     D.C. 

Mr  President:  As  yon  are  a  a  are,  I  iiave 
been  one  of  your  more  steadfast  .supporters 
regarding  your  policies  in  Southeast  Asm 
since  your  as.suir.ption  of  the  Office  of  ilu< 
Presidency  In  like  manner.  I  supported  Pre.'^i- 
dent  Johnson  when  I  tirst  arrived  in  the 
Congres.,.  I  felt  that  the  President  was  the 
only  person  constitutionally  aiithon/ed  to 
negotiate  agreements  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and,  as  a  practical  manner,  the  Con- 
gre.ss  as  an  instiimion  is  not  eqiupped  to 
handle  negotiations, 

I  congratiUate  you  on  tl:e  success  which 
you  have  achieved  on  the  return  of  our 
American  prisoners,  and  your  success  in  de- 
veloping in  South  VioTuam  one  of  the  .strong- 
est and  best  equipped  military  forces  jn  the 
world 

The  question  which  I  pre.scnt  to  you  to- 
day b\  this  letter  arises  because  you  are  hnd- 
mg  n  to  be  a  continuing  necessity  iha- 
American  air  power  be  utilized  in  Cambodi.i 
and.  I  assume,  in  Laos. 

In.isnuich  as  wo  have  assisted  the  South 
Vietnamese  m  developing  a  milu.uy  capabil- 
ity. I  want  tn  know  wliy  the  Soutii  V.cin.i- 
me.se  cannot  be  of  .issi.ttiuice  to  Cambodia  • 
Cerl.unly.  the  South  Vietnamese  have  a  eret*- 
deal  more  to  ku-e  than  we  if  the  friendly 
govcrnir.ent  of  Lon  No!  collapse.s  They  wiM 
tind  themselves  once  again  facing  Norih 
Vietnamese  troop?  who  enjov  the  advantai;*,- 
of  logistics,  ba.ses.  as  well  as  regrouping  and 
rocuperatr.iL;  area>  acro>.s  tiieiV  border.s  in 
Cambodia, 

I  further  canii.g  under-stand  why  the  Sou'h 
Vietnaine.se  are  not  using  iheir  grontid  lorce- 
111  a  more  mcanmgful  manner  atauist  tl.f 
North  Vietnamese  forces  in  Cambodia,  m 
South  Vietnam,  and  e\en  more  realisticaSlv 
again>!  the  territory  of  North  VietUHm  it- 
self. So  long  as  Soutii  Vietnam  is.  maintained 
in  a  defeii.<ive  posture,  always  training  ti-.o 
encmv  the  tactical  actvantage  of  choosin;;  the 
time  and  place  of  diing  battle  fie  ultimate 
collapse  of  South  Vielnaiv.  appear-  to  nte  t^i 
be  inevitable 

I  voted  against  the  con; inuaiion  ol  .^lue;  - 
can  bombing  m  Canibixiiu  this  week  becati.se 
I  have  had  enough  of  a  permanen:  no-win 
polic\  ::i  Svuitheast  Asm,  I  thmk  the  Soutii 
Vlei  name.se  are  capable  of  Ui,hting.  and  iitilst- 
i:ig  v»c;i    Ml  li)iu;  as  ihoy  c;'.n  .-ec  an  ultiin.iTe 
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iH.pc  of  Victory  in  riddir.^-  their  land  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces.  Including  tlie  destruction 
of  No:th  Vietnam  as  a  military  and  political 
threat.  So  loiif  as  the  territory  of  North  Vlet- 
iiant  remains  inviolate  to  South  Vietnamc.-je 
r;ttack.  her  willuipness  and  capabilitv  to  con- 
tinue her  mischief  and  ijarlsanc  actions  will 
be  clelnon^strated. 

I  do  think  as  a  coiitrc-sman  who  niu.st 
ypeaK  for.  and  answer  to,  450.000  Americans, 
I  air.  entitled  to  an.swers  to  tlie.sc  questions 
before  I  can  'oe  a.sked  to  support  "secref 
net;otlations  leading  to  secret  deals  which  by 
every  objective  !>tandard  appears  to  point  to 
tiltiii.ate  disaster  for  our  cause. 
Re.-pectluHv. 

Ben-   B    Bl.^ckbt'R.v, 
;.;. '/ih(  ■■  oj  Congress. 


June  2S,  10 


to 


-Z'  REVISITED 

I  Ml'  KOCH  asked  and  was  tiiven  per- 
mission to  addic.-.s  the  Hou.-c  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revi.se  and  extend  hi.s  ro- 
iiiaik'^.' 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  ha.s  been  riveted  thi.s 
Week  on  the  testimony  of  former  White 
House  Counsel  John  Dean.  The  revela- 
tions Mr.  Dean  and  prior  uitne.'sses  have 
disclosed  before  the  committee  have 
stunned  and  dismayed  the  country.  But 
nerhaps  the  most  alarminc:  information 
1-;  that  tlie  Intci-nal  Revenue  Service, 
tile  CIA.  the  FBI.  and  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice have  been  used  to  further  the  politi- 
cal interc.st.s  of  the  administration  by 
intimidatuu-T  and  harassing  opponents. 
Testimony  implicates  the  former  Act- 
in?  Director  of  the  FBI  a.s  havins  illegal- 
ly destroyed  documents,  the  Q\.\  as  hav- 
ing assisted  in  a  criminal  burglary  in 
connection  with  the  Ellsbeic:  case,  "and 
the  Secret  Service  a.s  h.iMng  fed  the 
White  Hoii.-e  information  on  Senator 
Geofc.e  McGuvei;ns  activities  during  the 
Presidential  cami^ait^n.  Furthermore,  it 
iias  been  suggested  that  the  Justice  De- 
liarnncnt.  through  its  tlien  As.-^istant 
Attorney  General.  Henry  Petersen,  aided 
the  Watergate  coverup  and  provided 
secret  grand  jury  testimony  to  White 
House  aids. 

We  now  have  t"-timony  that  a  sjiecial 
sl:'.  ue  groiij)  v,a~  e.-tablished  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  "to  receive  and 
analyze  all  available  information  on  or- 
gani,^ations  and  individuals  ijromoting 
exlrtmi.st  view.s  and  plulosophies."  And. 
tiitre  IS  e. Klence  that  the  administra- 
tion placed  pressure  on  IRS  to  conduct 
audit.,  on  ceua:n  of  its  pohta  al  adviisar- 
le':. 

Wliile  the  Senate  committee  contin- 
ues it.s  investigation  of  the  Watcigate 
affair.  I  think  the  Hou.se  has  an  obliga- 
tion Uirougli  it.s  tomrnitlces.  and  particu- 
laily  the  Government  Oiierations  Ccm- 
mittee.  to  exern-c  its  over^ij  ht  respon- 
sibilities over  tlie-ie  Federal  agencies  and 
immediately  investigate  the  allegations 
ihat  their  authority  was  abused  on  behalf 
of  tile  pohtiral  intert-ts  of  the  While 
Hou.se.  Furtliermore,  we  must  take  step.s 
to  make  certain  tliat  such  illegal  and  im- 
moral activities  do  not  occur  aga:n. 

Prc'-entlv.  a  House  Armed  Ser\ires 
Subcommittee  \<  reviewing  the  alleged 
:nvolvemf>nt  of  the  CIA  in  the  EUsberg 
ca^c.  And.  Chairman  Wilbit  Mills  has 
ordered  the  ^taff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  T.ixation  to  in-.c-li- 


gate  Mr.  Dean's  allegations  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  investigated  the 
ta.x  returns  of  political  activists  at  the 
request  of  the  White  House.  But.  thl.s  is 
not  enough.  In  addition  to  these  incjuir- 
les.  it  is  imperative  that  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  investi- 
gate all  allegations  of  improper  activities 
by  the  Federal  agencies  and  maintain  a 
continuous  vigilance  in  the  future  to 
I)revent  the  recurrence  of  these  and  other 
abuses. 

The  clo?e!^'t  analogy  to  what  we  see 
unfolding  before  u.s  was  that  depicted  in 
the  movie  "Z."  Fortunately,  this  assault 
en  our  Rciniblic  was  uncovered  before  we 
v^ere  permanently  strijipcd  of  our  demo- 
cratic liberties. 


THE  FREEZE  MUST  END  FOR  FOOD 
PRODUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjiore  (Mr. 
M.^z-zoLi ' .  Under  a  jjrevious  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Veysey)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  appealed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  for  an  immediate  end  to  the 
freeze  on  prices  within  the  agricultural 
marketing  structure.  In  California,  as  in 
agricultural  areas  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, farmers  and  businessmen  who  de- 
l-end on  agriculture  are  facing  bank- 
ruptcy en  masse. 

Prices  throughout  the  system  are 
frozen  below  cost.  For  many,  the  control 
period  of  June  1  to  8  was  a  transitional 
period  v.hen  price-  had  not  yet  adjusted 
to  ncv.-  increases  in  costs  of  production. 
.'Agricultural  prices  are  almost  always 
undergoing  a  similar  transition,  and  anv 
freeze  is  extremely  dangerous.  The  food 
and  feed  marketing  system  must  main- 
tain a  high  degree  of  flexibihty  in  order 
to  maintain  a  normal  flow  of  goods  to 
the  consumer. 

As  of  now.  the  freeze  threatens  to 
create  severe  poultry  .shortages  by  July 
31.  severe  pork  shortages  by  September 
1.  .severe  milk  and  drio-  product  short- 
ages by  Christmas,  and  severe  beef 
shcrtases  by  Easter  of  1974.  Tliese  short- 
ages Will  virtually  be  a.ssured  if  the  freeze 
is  allowed  to  continue  through  July. 

Already,  growers,  farmers,  and  ranch- 
ers in  California  and  nationwide  are 
.sharijly  curtailing  production.  Breeding 
.stock  is  going  to  market.  Trucks  arc 
lined  ui)  at  sale  barns  loaded  with  tlie 
i-arent  ^tock  v.hich  was  to  have  supplied 
next  year's  red  meal,  Fred  prices  are 
.simply  too  high  to  afford. 

Peacl^es.  pears,  oranges,  carrots, 
watrrmelonr.  grapefruit,  tomatoes,  po- 
tatoes, and  other  commodities  are  also 
under  severe  strc-s.  Buyers  are  refusing 
delivery  on  the  ncv.'  crop  in  many  cases, 
because  their  pri-o  is  frozen  below  ijrofit 
level. 

Feed  producers  arc  al>^o  facing  bank- 
luptcy.  Their  prices  are  frozen  at  .S.5 
to  ."^15  per  ton  belov,  their  cost,  and  some 
have  already  shut  down.  This  further 
comrlit.ites  the  severity  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers, as  their  feed  supplies  dwindle. 

Let  us  lock  at  individuiLl  situations. 

Pear  ];ioducers  and  i^each  jjrcducers 


are  today  unable  to  get  from  the  canncrs 
the  price  they  need  to  break  even.  They 
are  hamstrurig  in  their  negotiations  for 
price  on  the  new  crop  because  the  can- 
ners  are.  at  best,  limited  in  their  ability 
to  predict  what  price  they  can  pass  on  to 
the  consumer.  Hence,  tiie  entire  1973 
crop  will  likely  be  contracted  at  prices 
far  belo'vv  profit  leveis. 

The  same  situation  jjcnls  produi  crs  of 
virtually  every  kijid  of  fruit  in  California. 
Some  prices  were  especially  low  last 
year— and  in  fact,  below  profit  levels  in 
many  cases.  And  those  producers  desjier- 
ately  needed  a  good  p;ice  this  year  to 
recover. 

Ciro'.vers  of  fresh  tomatoes,  grapefruit, 
and  carrots  were  caught  in  the  vice  of 
seasonal  marketing  patterns.  The  end  of 
the  harvest  of  a  crop  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  with  the  usual  cutrate,  cleanup 
prices,  actually  set  the  freeze  price  for 
Californias  production. 

Tomato  growers  in  Arizona,  the  Im- 
perial Valley  of  Cahfornia,  and  Mexico 
v,ei'e  nrapping  up  their  harvest  and  sell- 
ing out  the  tail  end  of  the  crop.  Prices 
were  winthng  down  at  $4  per  box  on 
June  1, 

At  that  time,  sliijji^ing  had  not  begun 
in  tlie  Central  Valley  of  California,  wheie 
the  break-even  price  is  about  S7  per  box. 

Today,  the  tomato  gro'vver  in  centra; 
California  is  frozen  at  $4  beca'Lise  the 
chainstore  buyers  were  selling  $4  toma- 
toes to  the  consumer  during  the  first 
weel:  m  June.  The  quality  factor  is  ncn- 
exi.steiit  111  tills  freeze. 

Grapefruit  prices  were  frozen  at  levels 
far  below  profit.  The  week  of  June  1-8 
saw  the  market  cleaning  up  tail  end 
fruit  from  the  Florida  crop,  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  new  crop  in  California.  That 
bargain-basement  price  is  now  the  freeze 
price  for  grapefruit.  Although  there  is 
now  some  promise  that  that  iDiice  will 
be  ad  lusted,  this  is  one  more  examine  of 
how  the  complicated  agricultural  market 
.system  is  strangled  bv  a  freeze  such  a 
this. 

Carrot  producers  in  the  Salinas  Vallcv 
provide  another  example.  With  the 
breakeven  price  at  over  $,3  a  box.  the 
free.'e  was  set  at  around  ?3.50.  This  liai>- 
t;ci;cd  simiily  because  the  tail  end  of  the 
crop  from  my  district— the  Imperial  V..1- 
ley  was  on  the  market  in  early  June 

In  California  today,  tlie  price  received 
by  farmers  for  eggs  is  efte'  lively  Iro/en 
at  5  cents  licr  dozen  belo'A-  lii.s"  cost  of 
oroduction.  7 his  has  happened  at  just 
tiie  time  when  our  eeg  ranchers  were 
i-'Ctting  back  on  th^ir  f(?ct  after  an  ex- 
tended j)eriocl  of  lov,-  prices  and  hi'jh 
losses.  The  industry  cannot  stand  an- 
other blow,  and  already  many  small  and 
several  larger  iModuccr.s  have  begun  to 
fold. 

The  feed  industry,  wlndi  suDplios  th-^ 
livestock  iiidu.^try,  finds  i«self  ui  an  im- 
I'ossible  situation.  Duriiig  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  the  price  of  feed  uigredi- 
ents,  especially  soybean  meal  and  other 
jjrotem  sources  has  been  mo\  ing  shar|ily 
iiiiiher.  Feed  manufacturers  have  beeii 
slowly  raising  their  prices  acccrdin-ly, 
but  in  Irving  to  protort  their  custo- 
mers—the livc:.to(  k  and  the  jioullry  pro- 
ducers- the  feed  manufacturer  has 
strugghti   to   hold   tlie   ir.cu:-,  so   in   feed 
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prices  to  a  minimum.  In  many  cases,  he 
has  taken  a  loss  for  the  short  term 
rather  than  increase  his  price  too  sharply 
t3  the  farmer. 

That  very  necessary  jDractice,  which  is 
common  in  agricultural  marketing— that 
,.1  protecting  one's  customer  by  shar- 
ing ill  the  ups  and  dovms  in  costs  and 
iiices — has  now  placed  the  feed  pro- 
ducer in  an  untenable  position.  Soybean 
and  other  protein  feed  sujjplements  con- 
tinue to  move  sharply  higher,  and  the 
producer  is  frozen  at  prices  which  he  set 
purposely  below  his  cost  in  early  June 
The  major  suppliers  of  livestock  feed 
to  .southern  California's  important  beef, 
dairy,  and  poultry  industries  are  each 
losing  money  today  at  the  rate  of  $100.- 
000  per  month.  Smaller  feed  companie.- 
are  losing  over  SI. 000  per  day.  I  submit 
that  we  will  have  cripjMed  livestock,  poul- 
try, and  dairy  industries  in  short  order, 
with  feed  producers  losing  that  kind  of 
money. 

It  is  only  commonsense  that  the  freez- 
ing of  meat  prices  is  a  bit  irrelevant  if 
there  is  no  meat  to  buy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  freeze  continue^ 
much  longer,  our  food  supjily  and  food 
marketing  system  will  be  entrenched  in 
tlie  gutters  of  black  marketeering. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  today  to  .loin 
me  in  this  effort.  It  is  not  lust  the  farmei'. 
not  just  the  institution  of  American  agri- 
culture, but  the  entire  economy  and  the 
welfare  of  every  consumer  m  this  coun- 
try that  is  at  stake. 

The  specter  of  a  severe  food  shortage, 
with  families  going  hungry  across  the 
Nation,  looms  vei-y  real  today. 

Willie  the  imposition  of  a  freeze  may 
hold  consumer  prices  down  by  a  few 
cents  per  pound  for  a  few  weeks,  the  end 
result  will  surely  be  utter  chaos  at 
the  marketplace  and  economy-wrecking 
prices. 

The  freeze  must  be  liiicd  and  an  or- 
derly pha.se  IV.  perhaijs  with  price  con- 
trols tied  to  profit  margins,  must  be  im- 
plemented immediately.  .And  that  pha.se 
also  must  be  geared  toward  reinstating 
free  market  conditions  a.■^  soon  a>  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  California  s  agiic  ulturo 
supplies  one-fourth  ol  the  Nations  tabic 
food,  and  40  jiercent  ol  our  fre.-~h  fruits 
and  vegetable.-. 

Agriculture  .supplies  half  oi  our  State'.- 
water  borne  exports,  and  one-half  of  the 
trucking  business.  It  also  supplies  one- 
third  of  our  rail  shipments,  and  one- 
third  of  all  of  the  job.s  for  21  million 
residents. 

Agriculture  in  California  is  a  S,5.7  bil- 
hon  industry  annually— and  a  major 
share  of  that  industry  goes  into  exports 
each  year— one  of  the  few  plus  factors  in 
this  coiuitry's  balance  of  payments. 

Agriculture  nationwide,  in  fact,  is  the 
only  industry  we  can  count  on  year  after 
year,  to  improve  our  balaiice-of-i)aymeiit 
situation.  And  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
any  of  my  colleagues  how  crucial  that 
.situation  is.  Wi  hout  a  healthy  agricul- 
luie.  and  a  healthy  agriculture  price  and 
marketing  structure,  our  economic  i)rob- 
1cm.',  will  be  compounded  many  times 
over, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  ihat  the  Conme.s 
;ake  serious  note  of  this  iiroblem  toda.v 


It  is  not  a  philosophical  question,  nor  is 
it  a  rural-urban  question.  It  is  courting 
economic  disaster  for  all  Americans  to 
continue  the  price  freeze  on  food  and 
the  food  production-marketing  .system 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND 
PORNOGRAPHY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  'Mr.  Edwards'  is  re- 
cognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  de- 
cision on  pornography  has  supplied  oui 
States  and  local  communities  with  some 
much-needed  ammunition  to  rid  book- 
stores and  movies  of  obscene  matter. 

I  applaud  the  Court's  decision  which 
abandoned  the  idea  that  all  parts  of  the 
country  must  follow  a  national  stand;irci 
on  what  is  ob.scene. 

The  Court  reversed  its  previous  trend 
toward  permissiyeness  and  laid  down 
touglier  new  guidelines  that  can  be  u.<ed 
by  the  States  and  local  governments  in 
determining  what  books,  films,  or  pic- 
lures  may  be  banned  as  pornographic. 

No  longer  must  it  be  proved  that  a 
work  is  "Utterly  without  redeeming  so- 
cial value  '  before  it  can  be  prohibited. 

That  rule,  adopted  in  1966.  has  been 
held  largely  responsible  for  the  wave  ol 
dirty  books  and  pictures  that  has  swept 
tiie  country  m  recent  years. 

Lcxal  community  standards  will  no'vv 
be  used  in  determining  whether  material 
IS  obscene.  As  Chief  Justice  Warren  Bur- 
ger put  it  in  the  Court's  majority  opin- 
ion: 

1"  rcciiiirc  a  suite  in  structure  ob.scenitv 
pioceedings  .irouiid  e\  id.-nce  of  a  national 
commuiiiiy  .s;andard  wo^ild  be  an  e\ercise  in 

lUtili-  y 

The  Chief  Justice  exijlaincd  that  ii  was 
not  realistic  nor  constitutionally  sound 
to  read  the  first  amendment  as  requiriiiL 
that  the  people  of  a  city  like  Mobile.  Ala  . 
have  to  accept  public  depiction  of  con- 
duct found  tolerable  in  cities  such  as  Las 
Vegas  or  New  York. 

Defining  what  actually  i-  obscene  lias 
been  ih.e  mo.si  diiricull  part  of  obscenii\ 
cases  in  the  past.  Tlie  High  Court,  in  its 
new  decision,  prescribed  a  new  lest  to 
determine  what  Slate  laws  may  jn'olubit 

The  opinion  said: 

Work,  mav  !),•  banned,  if,  taken  as  a  uliolc 
tney  appeal  to  prurient  interests-  if  tl'v 
portray  sexual  conduct  m  a  paieiitlv  ollensiv,- 
way:  and  if  they,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  not 
have  ."^erious  literary,  artistic,  political  .t 
SI  leiitinc  value. 

In  holdiim  that  a  jury  may  judue  :i 
work'.s  ob.scenity  by  the  standards  that 
prevail  in  its  community,  the  Supreme 
Court  also  listed  a  number  of  guidelines 
for  Stale  and  loc;il  courts  to  follow . 

The  decision  was  by  a  a-to-4  vote.  All 
four  of  the  Justices  appointed  bv  Presi- 
dent Nixon  voted  with  the  maioiitv 
They  are  Chief  Justice  Bur-.r.  A.ssociate 
Justices  Harry  Blackmun.  Lewis  Powell 
and  William  H.  Rehiiquist.  They  weic 
joined  by  .Associate  Ju.stice  Byron  White 

This  "conservative"  .swing  is  a  trend 
tliat  has  been  de\eloping  in  the  Supreme 
Court  over  a  i>eriod  of  time 

1  liatc  .shared  the  coiuei-ii  ol  the  peo- 


ple of  Alabama  and  ilie  first  district  over 
the  smut  and  pornography  that  have 
plagued  our  Nation  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  control  the  mailinu 
or  .selling  of  indecent  matter  and  lo  let 
the  local  community  determine  its  own 
standards. 

So  it  is  welcome  news  to  me  to  see  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  reversed  its 
earlier  permissive  rulings,  nnd  I  am  sure 
it  is  good  news.  too.  to  the  many  citizens 
who  have  voiced  concern  and  who  have 
tried  111  vain  to  rid  our  communities  oi 
smut 


THE  BIG  THICKET 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Steelman  ■  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bit; 
Thicket  region  in  southeast  Texas  is  one 
of  America's  last  natural  wilderne.ss 
area.s.  It  is  an  area  unique  to  the  United 
States,  for  nowhere  else  does  there  exist 
such  a  mixluie  of  zoological  and  botani- 
cal life:  temijcrate  and  tropical,  we.-tern 
and  eastern.  "The  Biological  Crossroad- 
of  North  .America"  is  not  an  exaggerated 
descrii)tion  of  this  beautiful  area. 

The  El-  Thicket  is  being  threatened 
with  extinction  however.  Only  a  centurv 
ago  it  contained  over  3  million  acres.  .V 
late  as  1938  over  a  million  acres  existed 
untouched  Today  there  are  hardlv  300.- 
000  acres  of  the  thicket  remaining 

In  order  to  protect  the  Big  Thicket 
from  completely  disappearing,  today  I 
am  liitroducing  a  bill  to  create  a  100.000 
acre  Big  Thicket  National  Biological 
Re.seiAe. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  there 
should  be  a  portion  of  the  Big  Thicket 
set  aside  in  order  to  be  preserved  m  it- 
natural  state.  The  disagreement  ari.sCs 
o-v'er  how  much  land  will  be  saved.  Vari- 
ous group.s  have  .supported  m.niv  pro- 
posals of  from  35.000  acres  up  to  200.000 
acrc\s.  I  have  iiad  extensive  con.sultatioiis 
with  my  colleagues  of  the  National  Park- 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  Committee 
the  admini.str.ition.  and  envircnmental- 
ists  ihroughout  Texas.  In  February  of 
tlii.s  year  I  took  a  personal  in.speciion 
tour  of  the  Big  Thicket  area.  For  tlie.sc 
reasons  I  believe  ihe  100.000  acres  in- 
cluded 111  my  bill  are  reasonable  and 
equitable  to  all  parties  concerned  Tiie 
boundaries  I  have  suggested  exclude  as 
many  year-round  residences  as  is  pc.-- 
.sible.  Just  and  adequate  compen.sation  is 
provided  for  the  acquisition  of  private 
properly. 

Tills  bill  alsj  contains  a  section  wiucii 
I  consider  vital  toward  the  protection  ol 
the  tiiicket.  The  "redwoods"  proviMoti 
allows  the  Federal  Government  to  iihv.M- 
cally  acquire  the  land  provided  for  m'the 
bill  on  the  actual  date  of  enactment.  Tlic 
biological  reserve  will  tiiiLs  be  sa\ed  from 
further  destruction  as  soon  as  the  bill  is 
enacted  No  other  bill  has  been  proposeu 
which  includes  this  provision,  which  i> 
especially  important  for  the  Bi;;  Thicket 
The  norma!  lime  lag  between  the  dates 
of  enactment  and  acquisition  will  not 
occui .  an  interim  which  otlierwise  would 
allow  the  a&v.w  of  the  thicket  to  continue 
at  ii.s  present  pace,  or  po.ssibly  fa.ster 
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We  cannot  delay  any  longer  to  preserve 
the  Big  Thicket.  Now  is  the  time  for  posi- 
tive action  to  be  taken  by  the  House  and 
all  concerned  parties.  This  beautiful  and 
unique  area  in  Texas  must  be  saved. 


CONGRESSMAN  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 
ADDRESSES  THE  IITH  PAN  AMER- 
ICAN  HIGHWAY   CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Don  H. 
Cl.aiseni   Is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  \Msli  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  tlie  attention  of  the  Congress  a  state- 
ment I  made  to  the  11th  Pan  American 
Hivhway  Conference  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

I  believe  my  remarks  at  that  time  re- 
tain their  contemporary  interest  in  view 
of  the  need  to  reassert  our  commitment 
among  the  nations  of  the  Americas  to 
treat  each  other  with  a  mutual  respect 
in  a  true  spirit  of  brotherlv  love. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  insert 
my  statement  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recokd. 

Sr\TFMF.VT     FY     THF     H^  NoR.MILK     D.   .N     H 
Cl  AC-bEN 

Oil  December  9.  10C7.  you  accordtci  me  the 
hiph  privilege  cf  aiUirersint:  vciir  plenary 
sei-sion  in  Montevideo.  Urut-uav. 

At  that  time.  I  referred  to  the  P.-.n  Amer- 
ican Hit-'hway  program  as  "the  most  impor- 
tant ?ini--:e  uiKlertaking  of  cur  time"— "a 
c(,.ordi;;ated  and  lntc^rated  road  and  hiuh- 
v.ay  system   for   the  Ainerica.s  • 

••A.S  we  work  to-^ard  this  de.sired  multi- 
nation  and  inter-conthiental  integrated  sys- 
tem of  highvv,',;,'^,  ci,e  cannot  help  but  visual- 
ize the  ultimate  formation  of  a  Common 
-Market  of  a;i  the  Amenia-..  ' 

Today,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  vvc  are 
able  to  repou  positive  pro.Lres.s  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Darien  Gap  Hi^hw.TV  as 
tiie  key  se^n.en'  remainmc  to  be  completed 
In  the  Pan  Amcricar,  Highwav. 

Culminatin::  C  yci'.rs'of  Darien  Siirvey.<;.  a 
formal  report  was  prepared  bv  the  D.-irien 
Subcomn.iltee  entitled  'Final"  Conclu.'^ion.s 
and  Recommendations  Rcgardint'  tiie  Loca- 
tion. De;ip.i  and  Con-truction  rf  tlie  Pan 
American  Hi(.h'.\ay  Tliroufh  the  Darien  Gap 
of  CoIcMibia  and  Pan.ama  '  Thi.s  report  v.as 
foMually  presented  to  the  Permanent  Execu- 
tive Cf  mmittec  President.  Eduardo  Dibos  D. 
durinc  the  meetniL'  of  the  Permnneat  Execu- 
tive Committee  r.t  the  Pan  American  High- 
way Conijresses  la  Lm.a.  Ptru,  m  Ftbruarv 
1'jOJ. 

MircM  19.  loen.  in  the  Counril  Cliambcr  of 
the  Pan  Aintrican  Union  in  Washui'^ton,  DC  . 
and  a'.tei.<lea  by  members  of  The  Pernianent 
F.vecntive  C  .mmif.te.  Darien  Subcommittee. 
Officials  of  National  and  Inlcrnational  High- 
v.'ay  orgauu'afions,  the  Final  Report  of  the 
D.-inen  Subc.  inniit-oe  v.ab  prt-enfed  to  the 
Eecictary  General  of  the  OA.S.  Dr.  Galo  Plaxa, 
1  y  Don  Rum  I'lu  OTarnll.  our  belovtd  Hoi.or- 
f.ry  Li.e  diairmnn  of  tlie  Permanent  E.xecu- 
tive  Conimittee— the  'thampion  of  the  Pan 
An'ierican  Hig'.nvay  .Sv-r.em  " 

On  June  ir>.  19(19.  in  the  Hoii^e  of  Renrr- 
.•;entritives  of  the  United  States  Bill  H  R. 
12014  was  introdu  ed  by  myself  alouf,-  witii 
coUeafiies  Congressman  John  C.  Kluczynski 
of  IllinoLj  and  J.m  Wright  of  Texas.  The 
Bill-  would  aiiihon/e  the  United  .Stales  to 
<of  pcrate  with  the  G.vvernmcnts  of  Panama 
and  Colombia  m  the  construction  of  the 
Darien  Gap  HighT-.ay  in  these  two  countries 
to  thus  connect  the  Inter-American  Highway 
with  the  Pan  American  Highway  and  airhnr- 
^/e  .?100  million  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
ol  construction  of  the  highway. 


Passage  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1970.  on  December  Jl.  1970.  was  signed 
by  President  N'lxon;  thus  the  construction  ol 
llie  Darien  Gap  Highway  was  assured.  This 
wa-s  a  memorable  occasion  for  all  these  who 
had  worked  for  many  years  to  make  the 
closing  of  the  missing  link  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway  System  a  reality. 

In  a  historic  ceremony  May  6.  1971.  at  the 
P.m  American  Union  in  Washington,  DC.  the 
Governments  of  Colombia,  Panama  and  the 
United  States  executed  the  final  agreements 
fi  r  the  construction  of  the  Darien  Gap  High- 
way. 

In  signing  the  agreements  for  the  United 
States.  Secretary  of  Transport.-'.tlon  John  A. 
Volpe  said.  "The  international  project  now- 
agreed  to  Will  benefit  all  the  Americas.  It 
Will  bring  both  scK-ial  and  economic  gains  to 
all   the  countries  of  the  Hemisphere." 

Before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  1, 
1971.  President  Nixon  recjuested  supplemental 
appropriation  by  the  United  States  Congress 
I'l  the  amount  of  ,$5  million  for  the  Darien 
Gap  Highway.  Tliese  funds  were  immediatelv 
oiiiigated  and  an  announcement  made  to  call 
for  bids  August  31,  1971.  on  the  section  of 
the  Darien  Gap  Highway  in  Panama  between 
Canitas  and  the  Bayano  River  including  the 
Bayano  River  Bridge. 

In  the  1972  btidget.  President  Nixon  and 
the  Congress  appropriated  $15  million  to  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  contract  and  construction 
commiiments. 

The  continuing  and  intense  interest  of  the 
United  States  Congress  was  next  demon- 
-str^tted  when  Mr.  Wright,  myself,  and  our 
House  Roads  Subccmmittec,  visited  Colom- 
bia, Panama  and  the  Darien  Region  to  ob- 
serve "on-the-spot"  the  construction  prob- 
lems to  be  encountered,  the  effect  on  tiie  en- 
vironment, the  concerns  of  the  native  popu- 
lation of  the  area  and.  most  importantly,  to 
gain  a  greater  understanding  of  the  unique 
terrain,  swamp  and  meteorological  problems 
associated  with  this  "impcssible"  construc- 
tion project. 

A  helicopter  flight  over  the  propo.sed  rout- 
ing, an  overnight  stay  in  a  Choco  Indian  vil- 
lage and  meetings  with  native  leaders— deep 
m  the  Dirien  Jungle— made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  all  of  us,  as  we  sought  to  de- 
velop a  fuller  appreciation  for  the  problems 
ahead. 

All  planning  is  aimed  at  "holing  through" 
the  Darien  Gap  with  5  years.  If  weather  and 
constnution  conditions  permit,  it  is  our 
hope  to  accelerate  the  construction  time- 
table. We  are  determined  to  complete  the 
project  and  "close  the  Gap"  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

This  presents  a  tremendous  cliallciige  to 
everyone  connected  with  the  program-  from 
the  political,  administiativc  and  financial 
people  of  our  governments  to  the  scientific. 
eni  ii.eeri).^  and  builder  personnel  that  musi, 
accompli.sh  the  work. 

Ihc  Darien  Gap— long  famous  and  chal- 
lenging as  the  "impossible  Road  Construrtion 
Project  of  our  Hemisphere"  will  continue  to 
intrigue  tlie  imagination  until  it  is  finally 
completed  and  the  Pan  American  Highway- 
from  Alaska  to  Argentina  — linking  the  Amer- 
icas— trtily  becomes  Inter-Continental,  there- 
by seltine  the  stage  f'.r  th!>  unlimited  eco- 
nomic, social,  educational  and  cultural  Ijene- 
fits  that  will  become  available  to  the  people 
f'f  North.  Central  and  South  America 
Wlurf  do  we  go  from  here? 
In  many  ways,  highways  are  comparable 
to  the  blood  circulation  system  of  our  own 
body.  The  Pan  American  Higliway  i.s  tiie 
mam  artery  of  the  highway  system  for  tlio 
Americas.  Feeder  roads  form  the  main  net- 
work which  carries  lilood  into  the  main 
artery  When  there  is  active  circulation  of 
blood  through  the  veins  and  arteries,  the 
surrounding  body  tissues  are  kept  healthy. 
likewise,  when  feeder  and  lateral  road.sstm^- 
uiate  tiie  production,  trade  and  travel  that 


flows  Into  the  main  highways  of  our  lands 
our  economies  prosper  and  the  lives  and  liv- 
ing conditions  of  our  peoples  benefit. 

This  analogy  has  proven  useful  to  me  It 
has  helped  me  to  understand  and  relate  tlie 
role  of  highways,  coordinated  with  other  land, 
sea  and  air  transportation,  and  how  these! 
in  turn,  serve  the  ultimate  goal  of  national 
and   inter-continental  development. 

I  have  often  talked  about  the  need  for 
integrated  national  transport  systems  as  a 
vital  ingredient  of  national  progress.  By  that 
I  refer  to  tlie  rational,  planned,  coordinated 
and  integrated  system  of  different  tran.sport 
modes  that  function  together  efficiently  and 
economically  in  serving  the  transport  needs 
of  our  societies. 

But  just  as  the  human  brain  directs  and 
coordinates  our  bodily  functions,  so  likewise 
national  development  planning  tlirough  the 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress  and  OAS 
niu.=  t  serve  to  integrate  our  transport  systems 
into  the  total  development  process  "of  the 
Americas. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  long  ago 
learned  the  le.s.son  that  a  well-developed 
transport  system  operating  alongside  an  in- 
adequately developed  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial  structure   has   very   limited   benefits. 

In  this  stiiso.  highways  and  traiLspcri  sys- 
tems are  instruments  by  which  national  de- 
1  clopmei.t  and  indi-.idnal  mobility  are  served. 
They  arc  not  ends  m  themselves  For  exani" 
pie.  a  farm-to-market  road  program  which 
is  not  integrally  linked  to  a  well-conceived 
aL-nculturai  development  plan,  proMdmg  re- 
si-arch,  extension,  farm  credit,  and  market- 
ing services,  is  unlikely  to  bring  progress  to 
the  rurr.l  community  or  a  belter  life  for  its 
inhal^itant-;. 

From  this  ann!07y.  I  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
■=ion  that  the  basic  goal  of  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  highways  is  national  develcp- 
nicnt.  Our  job  does  not  end  when  v.e  plan 
and  finish  construction  of  a  highway.  Wc 
must  not  be  Siiisfied  when  tiie  mam  arteries 
and  veins  of  a  transport  system  are  in  place. 
We  must  all  actively  involve  ourselves  in  en- 
suring that  a  vigorous  flow  of  blood  is 
pumped  through  these  arteries  and  veins. 
Ihat  menns  we  must  concern  ourselves  in- 
creasing! v  with  national  development  strate- 
gics, with  sectoral  plans  for  agricultural  and 
industrial  development,  with  plans  for  bal- 
anced regional  economic  growth  and  urban 
decentralisation.  Only  by  iiuclMng  the  lech- 
iiical  and  managemciii  capabiiilics  of  the 
trau'^port  .sector  in  the  broad  tasks  of  a  na- 
tional development  planning  will  we  rcali/e 
our  common  goal  — higliv.av  systems  which 
will  serve  as  the  vital  llfestreams  of  growth 
and  individual  beltermont. 

MY  VIEWS  ON  A  NEW  LATIN  A.MFF.RA.N  POLICY 

In  discussing  United  States  policy  toward 
Initin  America.  I  have  often  said.  "We  do  not 
wish  to  be  looked  upon  as  y(.ur  fathers;  we 
>)rpfer  to  be  your  brothers."  Eehind  this 
phrase,  there  is  a  long  histcry  of  continuing 
debate  as  to  what  the  proper  relationship 
slK'Uid  be  beiivftn  the  United  States  and  our 
iicighb. -rs  to  the  South.  'Iliat  debate  sjians 
louE  pcriofis  of  our  history  from  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  through  the  doc/d  Neighbor  Policy, 
ami  the  Al)i,;nce  for  Progress,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent Each  phase  of  our  evolving  policy  toward 
Lntin  America  responded  Ijoth  to  an  assess- 
ment of  United  States  interests  and  of  the 
realities  of  (  ur  rclationshi;.s  in  the  Hcini- 
s;:here. 

The  cliange  in  our  desired  rcle  from  being 
"fathers"  to  "brothers"  goes  to  the  very  core 
Gl  j'resident  Nixon's  concept  cf  the  "mature 
partner.-liip"  wc  wish  to  have  with  our  L;itiii 
-American  friends.  As  I  have  ob.servcd  our 
wori-.ing  rclationshii)  during  tlie  sessions  of 
our  Pan  American  Highway  Congresses,  I 
ha'.e  come  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  we  arc 
all  proud  of  our  national  iieritage.  yet  we 
are  also  willing  to  share  ideas  that  will  be 
helpful  to  all. 
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Why  have  we  moved  to  this  new  policy  and 
new  diplomatic  style? 

We  have  realized  that  our  Latin  American 
neiglibors  have  made  great  strides  in  recent 
years  in  the  complicated  tasks  of  nation 
building  and  economic  and  social  cliange. 
These  nations  are  increasingly  flexing  tlieir 
"muscles  of  maturity"  as  they  develop  their 
.self-confidence,  as  they  thrust  ahead  in  their 
clforts  to  modernize,  and  to  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  growth  to  more  of  their  people. 

We,  too,  have  assessed  our  national  inter- 
ests and  the  realities  of  contemporary  Latin 
America. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
special  relationship  we  seek  with  our  Latin 
American  friends  must  be  such  as  to  assist 
the  processed  of  change  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect,  confidence  and  cooperation. 

That  special  relationship  must  recognize 
the  need  of  our  neighbors  to  reconcile  their 
Interests  in  close  ties  with  us  with  their  de- 
termination to  mold  their  own  destinies. 

It  must  be  based  on  an  ur,der.staiidlng  that 
our  neighbors  must  determine  their  own  na- 
tional structures,  their  own  .solutions  to  their 
national  problems,  and  setting  their  own 
priorities.  Above  all.  it  implies  that  our 
friends  in  Latin  America  must  also  live  with 
the  results  of  their  own  decisions  and  ac- 
tions. 

This  is  tlie  essence  of  the  mature  partner- 
ship we  seek. 

On  our  side,  a  strong  commitment  to  as- 
sist and  cooperate,  a.s  requested,  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  change  and  growtii  in 
the  Americas. 

On  the  side  of  the  Latin  Americans,  a 
growing  sense  of  constructive  nationalism 
and  maturity  in  making  a  better  life  for 
tiieir  own  people. 

As  this  partnership  develops  and  mellows 
witii  time,  we  not  only  help  eivch  otlicr.  but 
strengtiien  tlie  quality  of  our  political,  so- 
cial and  economic  institutions  that  bind  us 
together  in   tlie  Inter-Amerlcin  system. 

In  prebentlng  my  personal  assessment  of 
our  relationship  of  the  past,  I  am  of  tiie  firm 
opinion  tliat  we  must  all  accejit  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  Ijlame  for  the  problems 
that  have  not  been  resolved  in  an  orderly 
m.auner. 

Why  lias  tliis  occurred? 

In  my  view,  we  liave  ail  wavered  from  one 
extreme  to  another — all  the  way  from  "be- 
nign neglect  '  on  the  one  liand  to  tlie  "bear 
iiug'  on  tlie  other. 

When  we  needed  each  other  desperately, 
we  would  Join  togeliicr  to  meet  a  cc'iiimon 
threat  to  our  re-pective  interests. 

Alter  tl.e  liireat  had  passed,  we  would  fail 
to  communicate  adequately,  to  "keep  in 
totich",  thereby  neglecting  to  recogni,?e  or 
deal  with  promptly  the  increasing  problems 
associated  with  the  ciiallenges  of  change  in 
tins  Jet-.ipace-nuclear-ttchnological  age. 

The  result  lias  been  smotliering  paternal- 
ism wrapped  111  a  blanket  of  immaturitv,  mis- 
understandir.g,  unfulfilled  promi.ses  and 
mounting  uncertainly, 

Tlie  time  has  come  for  all  Americans. 
North.  Central  and  South,  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  a  man  to  man  basis  — treat 
each  other  with  inulual  respect  in  a  true 
spirit  of  brotherly  love,  as  intended,  origi- 
nally, by  our  Creator. 

We  are  all  constructive,  creative,  dedicated 
and  determined  individuals  and  nations. 

We  must  all  realise,  however,  that  by  niax- 
Imij^ir.g  our  organi/nt ional  inter-depcndcnce, 
v.e  can  eniiance  the  chenslied  goal  of  in- 
dependence. 

We.  the  delegates  of  this  Eleventh  Pan 
American  Congress,  can  and  must  .show  the 
way. 

Just  as  the  late  Pre.';ulent  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  United  States  Congress  said  ;n 
llie  early  1960  s.  "We  will  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  during  this  decade."  I  know  it  Is  the 
cic:  ire  of  President  Ricliard  Nixon  and  the 
United  States  Congress  to  cooperate  in  unlt- 
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ing  the  Americas  during  this  decade  of  the 
70's. 

The  closing  of  the  Darien  Gap,  when  com- 
pleted, win  serve  as  THE  SYMBOL  or  Hemi- 
spheric cooperation  and  solidarity  and  as  a 
living  monument  to  you,  the  delegates  of 
these  Eleventh  Pan  American  Highway 
Congresses. 


THE      HIDDEN      DANGER      IN      THE 

WHALEN-BUCHANAN  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Findley.i  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  takes  up  tlie  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  542.  in  July, 
our  colleague  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Whaleni 
has  annoimced  his  intention  to  offer  the 
following  amendment: 
Amen'dment  to  HorsE  Jciint  Resolviion  542, 

AS  Reporteij  Offfp.fd  bv  Mr.  Whale.n 

Page  3.  Strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  5  on  page  4  and  hi- 
sert  in  lien  thereof  the  following: 

lb  I  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  cal- 
t  ndar  days  after  a  report  is  submitted  or  is 
required  to  be  submitted  (whichever  is  ear- 
lier) pursuant  to  section  3.  tlie  Cor.gress.  by 
a  declaration  of  war  or  by  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  appropriate  to  the  purpose,  shall 
either  approve,  ratify,  cotiftrm.  and  authrr- 
ize  the  continuation  o;  the  action  taken  by 
the  President  and  reported  to  tlie  Congress, 
or  sliall  disapprove  sucli  action  in  whlcii 
case  tiie  President  sliall  terminate  any  com- 
mitment and  remove  any  enlargement  of 
United  Slates  Armed  Forces  with  respect  to 
which  svKh  report  was  submitted. 

I  believe  this  i.s  a  dangerous  amend- 
ment. 

The  ijurposc  of  war  powers  legislation 
IS  to  reduce  the  likeliiiood  of  Presidential 
wars— esjjecially  long  ones — and  to  en- 
hance tiie  role  of  Congress  m  the  war 
pov.ers  field. 

Tins  amendment  has  to  be  considered 
in  tlie  liglit  of  that  puitdosc. 

By  any  reasonable  test,  it  is  a  seriou.s 
mistake  and  sliould  be  rejected.  It  v.orks 
just  backward. 

First,  it  inevitably  v.ill  have  the  effect 
of  enhancing  the  President's  war  pov,eis. 

It  will  reduce  the  likelihood  that  a  fu- 
ture Piesidenl  will  ask  the  Congress  for 
a  dechtration  of  war,  because  any  Fitsi- 
dent  will  quickly  cone  lude  that  the  Con- 
gress is  less  likely  to  halt  his  action 
through  the  operation  of  the  Whakn- 
Buchanan  amendment. 

Under  it.  Congress  tan  c. ai.se  the  Presi- 
dent to  terminate  the  engagement  m  hos- 
lUities  only  if  bolli  Hoasts  agree.  Under 
the  traditional  war  declaration,  one 
House — .uist  one — can  cause  the  declara- 
tion to  fail  and,  therefore  war  policy  to 
fail. 

A  war  declaration  must  pass  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  be  effective.  Thus 
one  House  can  effectively  veto  a  war  by 
failing  to  approve  the  declaration. 

With  the  Whakn-Buchanan  language, 
a  President  will  he  less  likely  to  use  the 
war  declaration  apiroach  in  dealing  v,ith 
Congress. 

Also,  the  Whalon-Buthanan  amend- 
ment does  not  say  whether  the  resolution 
by  which  Congress  may  disapprove  a  war 
V.  ill  bo  concurrent  or  joint. 

By   leaving   the   ambiguous   lan{;uage 


"appropriate  to  the  occasion"  in  describ- 
ing the  type  resolution  to  be  used  by  Con- 
gress, the  bill  yields  control  to  llie 
President. 

In  signing  or  vetoing  this  bill.  President 
Nixon — or  any  President  may  announce 
that  the  appropriate  resolution  must  be 
a  joint  resolution.  Can  we  expect  any- 
thing else':'  He  will  be  protective  of  Presi- 
dential power,  as  evci"'  other  President  in 
historj-  has  been,  and  do  his  best  to  pro- 
tect full  Presidential  flexibility  in  v,ar- 
making.  He  will  .say  that  a  concurrent 
resolution,  or  a  simple  resolution,  is  in- 
apiiiropriate  to  any  such  occasion. 

Tins  interpretation  would  not,  of 
course,  be  binding  on  future  events,  but 
inevitably  it  would  be  cited  by  a  futuie 
President  if  the  section  became  opera- 
tive in  a  crisis. 

This  would  mean  that  a  President 
could  seek  to  nullify  by  veto  a  resolution 
by  the  Congress  to  disapprove. 

In  this  case  the  power  of  the  President 
would  be  immensely  enhanced,  because 
only  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
could  the  Congress  effectively  stop  a 
PiTsidential  war. 

The  Whalen-Buchanan  language 
would  reverse  exactly  the  roles  of  the 
Congress  and  Pre-ident.  Instead  of  just 
one  House  being  able  to  veto  a  war.  the 
President  v, otild  be  able  to  \eto  a  resolu- 
tion agreed  to  by  both  Houses  to  stop  a 
war. 

The  vote  Wednesday  on  the  supple- 
mental appi-opriations  override  illus- 
trates perfectly  the  position  m  v.huh  the 
Concress  will  find  itself  if  the  Whalen- 
Buchanan  amendment  is  adopted.  The 
President  wants  to  continue  acts  of  war 
in  Cambodia  By  ma.'onty  vote  the  Coii- 
gress  has  voted  to  hr.lt  these  acts  of  v.ar. 
Because  of  the  Presideniial  veto  and  the 
failure  of  bombing  critics  to  muster  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses,  the 
bombing  goes  on. 

Under  the  Whalen  amend:nent.  Presi- 
dents in  the  future  v.ill  be  able  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  Presidential  wars  --im- 
ply by  retaining  the  .support  of  one-thn  d 
of  cither  House. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
lire, ious  Older  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  iMr.  Shk:\eri  is  rcc- 
o'^nu'cd  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
review  some  of  the  facts  of  v.hat  has 
become  one  of  America's  most  serious 
dome-tic  concerns — the  energy  ciisi-. 
i~,articulai]y  as  it  affects  the  users  of  pe- 
troleum products.  The  adverse  effects  of 
this  situation  hinders  both  rural  and 
uiban  life  of  the  Nation.  The  energy 
siioi-ta.ge  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
Kan.sas'  Fourth  Congressioiiiil  Di'^uict. 
v.hich  produces,  stores,  and  transports 
much  of  the  feed  grain  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

C\fSES 

With  respect  to  refined  letroleiim 
products,  demand  now  outstni.s  supjily. 
This  situation  will  become  more  serious, 
as  the  .t^'ov.th  i-ate  of  demaiid  is  expected 
to  rise  3.7  percent  jx'r  year  from  now  to 
1975.  2.7  percent  per  year  from  197(j  to 
1980,  and  3  percent  per  year  horn  1981 
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to  1985.  Simply,  demand  for  petroleum 
IJ!  oducts  will  increase  from  approximate- 
!'■  17  million  barrels  per  day  to  o\er  26 
111  llion  barrels  per  day  in  1985. 

To  further  aggravate  the  problem, 
cioineatic  refining  capacity  is  projected 
to  be  25.7  percent  short  of  total  capacity 
icauired  to  meet  1975  demand.  This 
means  that  production  of  crude  oil  prod- 
ucts will  be  an  estimated  4.8  million  bar- 
rels per  day  short  of  required  output. 

Tlie  decline  in  exploration  for  and 
production  of  domestic  crude  oil  has  re- 
sulted in  greater  difficulties  in  obtaining 
assured  crude  supplies.  This  has  an  in- 
hibitai'-;  effect  of  the  expansion  of 
domestic  refilling  capacity.  Furthermore, 
imported  crude  oil  has  a  high  sulfur  con- 
tent as  opposed  to  the  low-sulfur  con- 
tent of  crude  oil  produced  domestically. 
Suue  many  U.S.  refineries  are  designed 
for  low-sulfur  crude  oil.  they  are  render- 
ed useless  with  respect  to  imported  crude, 
unless  necessary  installation  of  extensive 
new  equipment  is  undertaken  to  pre\enl 
damage  and  meet  product  specifications. 
Second,  environmental  concerns  have 
created  a  conflict  between  energy  re- 
quirements and  environmental  goals. 
Tliis  has  been  the  ca.se  in  two  ways: 
Fir.-t.  environmental  i.ssues  have  de- 
layed—and in  some  casc.^; — prevented 
new  refinery  construction:  second,  the 
development  of  deepwatcr  port  facili- 
ties—for that  crude  oil  which  is  im- 
ported—has been  inhibited  because  of 
environmental  concerns. 

Third,  economic  factors  have  inhibited 
exi)loration  for.  production  and  refine- 
ment of  dome.^tic  crude  oil  .supplies.  In- 
dependent oil  producers  no  longer  find 
It  economically  feasible  to  explore  for 
crude  oil.  This  is  caused,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  reduced  oil  depletion  allowance. 
The  independent  oil  producers  have  been 
hardest  hit  by  this  reduction  Additional- 
ly, economic  factors  have  deterred  re- 
finers from  expanding  to  meet  projected 
demand  for  petroleum  products.  Invest- 
ment dollars  are  "tight.'  forcing  refiners 
to  compete  for  funds  in  capital  markets, 
while  ofTerins  a  lower  rate  of  return. 
Fuithermore.  this  situation  is  .seriously 
u'-L'ravated  due  to  the  uncertain  nature 
of  the  market  in  tlie  supply  of  oil.  If  the 
supjjly  of  crude  oil  is  inadequate  to  meet 
current  refining  capacity,  investors  have 
little  reason  to  build  more  refineries  in 
a  market  where  capital  funds  are  al- 
ready tight.  This  .serves  to  multiplv  the 
adverse  effect  of  the  energv  crisis  in  the 
long  run. 
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Thinkitr^  in  .^hort-term  effer  ts.  rather 
than  long-term  potential  problems,  the 
energy  shortage  is  an  enimna  to  all  walks 
of  .American  life. 

People  traveling  through  tlie  country 
niay  find  it  difficult  to  buy  ga.soline  for 
tlieir  automobiles,  as  limitations  of  pur- 
r!>ases  may  be— and  have  been— impo.sed; 
municipalities  and  county  govcrnment.s 
v.ill  continue  to  find  it  difficult  to  locate 
adequate  supplies  of  fuel  oil  for  their 
ouildau's  and  gasoline  for  their  automo- 
bilf.  :  larmers.  the  source  of  the  Nation's 
tood  supply,  are  already  experiencing 
-eiious  shortages  in  both  fuel  oil.  used 
lor  grain  dryers,  and  gasoline  required 
to  oj^erate  nece.^sary  farm  equiimient. 


The  deficiencies  currently  suffered  by 
farmers  are  twofold,  and  perhaps  more 
serious  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  First, 
this  summer's  harvest  is  endangered  by 
fuel  shortages.  This  is  serious  enough, 
but  when  added  to  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
tinued shortage  of  fuel  into  the  plant- 
inr;  sea.son.  preventing  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  crops,  the  i^roduction  of 
food  for  the  Nation  may  be  seriouslv 
threatened. 

In  atteniijting  to  survey  my  constitu- 
ency about  the  fuel  shortage.  I  have 
found  some  examples  of  how  the  "energy 
crisis"  is  affecting  citizens  engaged  in  the 
production  ol  food  and  related  activities. 
Outside  of  the  city  of  Wichita,  as  many 
as  5  to  10  gasoline  stations  are  closed: 
10  to  15  are  limiting  the  quantity  of  sales, 
many  are  projecting  a  shortage  of  supply, 
and  nearly  all  rural  suppliers  are  serving 
regular  customers  only.  Many  suppliers 
are  considering  closing— or  have  already 
closed— their  public  stations  in  order  to 
supply  farmers  for  the  wheat  harvest. 
V,  hich  is  now  in  full  swing.  This  indicates 
a  serious  deficiency  which  must  be  alle- 
viated as  quickly  as  po.ssible. 

SOME  ALTFRN-.\TIVFS 

Perhaps  the  most  immediate  pos.sible 
solution  is  to  encourage  exploration  for 
and  production  of  crude  oil  through  a 
■loosening  up"  of  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance, and  other  incentives,  particu- 
larly for  independent  producers,  which 
serve  many  areas  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  first  priority,  the  Nation's  farmers. 
In  this  way.  the  providers  of  the  Nation's 
food  sui:iply  will  have  adequate  resources 
to  do  their  ,iob. 

Second,  if  the  American  people  do  their 
best  to  reduce  demand,  more  petro- 
leum i)roduct.^  will  be  available  for 
other  iMionty  items  on  the  Nation's 
energy  agenda,  such  as  fuel  for  the  pro- 
tective services  of  fire  and  police  de- 
partments, and  ambulance  services.  De- 
mand can  be  reduced  by  cutting  down 
on  unnecessary  travel,  encouraging  mass 
tran.<i!)ortation.  reducing  speed  on  high- 
ways, keeping  automobile  engines  in  top 
shape,  using  car  air  conditioners  spar- 
ingly, and  by  driving  sensibly.  With  re- 
spect to  fuel  oil.  a  change  by  2  degrees 
on  the  thermostat  in  the  home  can  save 
significant  volumes  of  fuels. 

In  the  long  run.  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  either  a  trans-Alaska  or  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  will  have  to  be  built  to 
provide  for  future  energy  needs.  Addi- 
tionally, we  should  encourage  re.search  in 
other  energy  fields  such  as  the  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  geothermal  energv.  and 
tiie  potential  u.ses  of  .solar  energy 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  add  my  belief  that  Congress  should 
consider  the  entire  energy  crisis  as  ex- 
peditiously as  we  can.  and  in  the  most 
thorough  way  possible.  I  have  joined  mv 
colleagues  from  Kansas  in  expressing  our 
concern  to  the  President.  ur<,Mng  imme- 
diate action.  The  nature  of  the  cri.-,is.  and 
its  severity,  w  ill  nece.ssitaie  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  in  finding  a  so- 
lution, as  well  as  the  exijcrti.se  of  tho.se 
in  the  industry:  and  the  cooijcration  and 
understanding  of  the  public. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rlcori).  I  include  the  testimonv 


which  was  given  in  behalf  of  the  Kansas 
Independent  Oil  and  Gas  Association  be- 
fore the  Oil  Policy  Hearing  Committee 
in  Washington.  The  testimony  submitted 
by  Tom  L.  Schwinn,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, follows: 

Sr.ATEMENT  BV  ToM  L.  SCHWINN 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: I  am  Tom  L.  Schwinn,  E.xecutive  Vice 
Pre.sident  of  the  Kansas  Independent  OU  dv: 
Gas  Association  (KIOGA),  an  independent 
explorer-producer  group  of  some  1400  mem- 
bers who  produce  or  are  intere.sted  in  the 
production  of  crude  oil  and  natual  gas  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  As  sucli.  we  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  these  hearings  inasmuch  as  thev 
have  been  broadened  to  include  not  only 
allocation  of  refined  petroleum  products,  but 
crude  oil  as  well. 

We  would  like  to  clarify  the  record  bv 
making  a  distinction  between  major  and  in- 
dependent producer  companies.  The  former 
are  vertically  integrated  from  the  well  head 
to  the  gasoline  pump.  The  independent  onlv 
sells  a  commodity.  The  major  generates  va.si 
amounts  of  capital  throughout  its  sprawling 
and  complex  operations.  Moreover,  the  ma- 
jor company  exerts  an  invidious  influence 
over  independent  operations  for  the  reason 
that  thev  buy  much  of  hi.s  production  and 
historically  have  posted  prices  at  which  the 
independent  has  sold  hi.s  crude  oil — Indeed 
independent  refiners  have  followed  major 
company  postings  In  their  own  purchases. 

Neverthele.ss.  this  spring  as  the  shortage 
of  energy  became  well  recognii-ed.  a  fact  that 
had  been  forecast  and  well  documented  for 
more  than  a  decade,  independent  refiners, 
first  in  Kan.sas  and  then  elsewhere,  advanced 
their  prices  to  .secure  additional  supplies  ol 
crude.  In  many  ca.ses.  this  has  improved 
their  position.  In  others,  no  improvement  has 
been  noted  because  major  companies  lia\e 
met  the  increases  in  order  to  protect  llieir 
own  well  head  connections. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  in  the  committees 
mind.  The  shortage  of  crude  is  genuine, 
hence  there  is  a  shortage  of  refined  products 
The  decline  in  crude  production  has  followed 
closely  the  decline  in  exploratorv  drillmy— 
especially  iu  the  mid-continent.  Thtis.'io 
reach  the  root  cause  of  the  problem,  we  must 
make  a  start  at  once  to  turn  around  the  level 
of  exploratory  drilling.  All  the  su^'gestions 
in  the  world  about  how  to  allrx-ate  products 
wiU  not  alleviate  a  total  shortage.  Onlv  more 
discovered  reserves  and  more  productive  ca- 
pacity can  present  a  real  short  oi  U.ni;  term 
solution. 

We  .sympathize  with  the  pht^lit  oi  the  in- 
dependent refiner.  As  the  value  of  tlieir  im- 
port tickets  has  declined,  their  abiliiv  to  .se- 
cure crude  suppHes  has  been  impiii'red.  In 
Kansas,  independent  producers  sell  a  great 
deal  of  their  crude  to  independent  refiners 
Their  survival  i.s  thus  important  to  independ- 
ent producers  But  for  more  than  15  years 
there  has  been  a  gradual  demise  of  independ- 
ent producers.  Yet,  I  cannot  recall  in  all  ol 
those  years  any  sif^niificant  appeal  at  anv  level 
by  others  about  his  deepening  crisis. 

We  a.ssert  that  an  allocation  i)rogram  ui!! 
succeed  if  properly  staffed  and  reasonablv  ad- 
ministered Adequate  discretion  must  be  pro- 
vided. There  must  be  an  end  to  the  dilfusion 
of  policy  over  the  production  of  crude  oil  by 
government.  What  the  nation  needs  is  an  ad- 
ministration of  an  allocation  program  that 
exhibits  an  interest  in  practical  solutions— 
not  abject  liaiul-;\Mii<^lng  over  .shortages,  real 
or  imagined. 

Any  base  period  will  impo.se  some  iuetiui- 
lies.  Tills  is  so  because  the  selection  oi  a 
btise  period  is  per  force  arbitrary. 

Shortages  expres.sed  in  terms  of  ^^lUlons 
r.f  (iroducl  versus  barrel;,  oi  crude  oil  are  mis- 
leading. Remember  that  a  100  barrel  oil  well 
will  provide  more  than  AMIH)  gallons  oi 
product. 
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Establishn.cnt  of  priorities  also  contains 
danger.  In  any  list  of  priorities,  someone  is 
at  the  top  and  someone  is  at  the  bottom. 
I  can  document  the  fact  that  the  independ- 
ent producer-cxpkrer  sef-inent  Is  now  ex- 
periencing shortages  and  threatened  sliorl- 
ages  of  some  m.Tgnitude. 

We  stroiiLily  nrfc  the  committee  to  free  the 
independent  producer  of  the  harassment  of 
being  liuludcd  in  the  allocation  of  his  crude 
oil  sales.  FPC  control  of  well  head  prices  for 
natural  gas  is  tiie  sinj^le  most  important  rea- 
son for  the  natural  gas  shortage.  To  force 
liim  to  continue  sales  to  a  major  compnnv 
purchaser  will  only  compound  the  ominous 
trend  toward  monopoly  in  the  industry.  Since 
the  major  compaiucs  are  net  purclia.scrs  of 
domestic  crude,  it  is  to  tlicir  economic  ad- 
vantage to  keep  the  price  of  crude  oil  low. 
In  essence,  we  need  a  small  producer  ex- 
emption There  are  a  myriad  of  good  business 
reasons  aside  from  price  why  an  operator 
may  wish  to  switch  a  connection. 

I  thank  the  comnnttce  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  this  stateinent.  We  commend  the 
committee  for  its  quick  decision  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  serious  problem  about  which 
there  is  much  said  with  so  little  understand- 
ing. 

I  shall  be  I'.appy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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BEWARE  OF  THE  FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
comitry  who  believe  that  any  problem 
can  be  solved  by  legislation.  They  believe 
that  if  a  problem  arises,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  run  to  Wasliington  for  a  solution. 

Obviously  there  are  many  problems 
which  require  attention  at  the  Federal 
level.  But  there  are  other  problems  v.  here 
Federal  intervention  merely  compounds 
the  problem— it  does  not  solve  or  even 
mitigate  the  problem,  it  compounds  it 
and  may  make  solution  improbable  or 
even  impossible. 

One  of  the  favorite  areas  for  suc^ested 
Federal  aitervention  in  recent  months 
has  been  in  the  area  of  food.  Food  prices 
have  been  rising,  so  self-styled  consumer 
advocates  turned  to  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  demands  for  price  ceilings, 
controls,  and  Federal  decisionmaking. 

This  approach  ignores  a  ba.sic  fact  of 
life.  That  is  that  farmers  are  in  business 
to  make  a  living.  They  must  have  some 
profit  or  they  would  not  produce.  A 
farmer  does  not  get  up  at  2  o'clock  In 
the  morning  and  go  out  to  pinv  midwife 
to  a  sow  giving  birth  to  a  litter  of  pigs 
simply  becau.se  he  is  fond  of  the  sow.  He 
leaves  that  nice  warm  bed  and  !;oes  out 
to  care  for  the  sow  bccaun-  that  is  where 
his  profit  is. 

If  there  is  no  profit  in  raisin-  those 
pi!-'s.  then  he  sells  the  sow.  .she  goes  to 
market,  we  cat  that  pork— but  there  are 
no  little  i)igs  for  tiie  next  vears  pork 
supjjly. 

We  now  are  .seeing  this  exjiectcd  result 
from  the  imposition  of  price  ceilings. 
Farmers"  profit  potential  has  been  cut 
as  retail  mices  arc  fro/en.  The  ccjhng 
effet  t  backs  up  all  the  way  to  the  farm 
gate,  even  though  the  farm  i)rice  of  raw. 
unprocessed  commodities  is  exempt  from 
the  price  freeze  now  in  effect.  Therefore, 
farmers  are  sending  to  market  many  of 


the  female  hogs  which  we  had  earlier 
thought  would  be  producing  a  more 
abtmdant  pork  supply  next  year. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  number  of 
beef  cattle  going  into  feedlots  is  being 
reduced  below  the  level  expected  earlier 
And  the  Nation's  canners  are  warning  us 
that  they  cannot  produce  ai:d  distribute 
the  quantity  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
oilier  canned  products  that  we  will  need 
m  the  coming  year,  because  the  profit 
in.-'ntive  i--  no  lorgcr  th.erc 

Broiler  producer<;  are  cutting  back  on 
the  number  of  broilers  because,  under  the 
price  ceiling  .so  fervently  demanded  by 
many  Alembers  of  the  Congress,  they  are 
Icsing  4  cents  a  pomid  on  their  broiler 
production. 

Now.  perhajis  we  should  pass  a  law 
which  says  farmers  and  canners  and 
broiler  producers  should  go  ahead  and 
produce  at  a  lo.ss.  But  even  the  most  con- 
trol-oriented people  are  not  that  stupid. 
So  one  result  of  our  monkeying  around 
with  the  .smooth  functioning  of  our  agri- 
cultural production  and  marketing  sys- 
tems is  that  we  may  be  having  shortages 
of  food  next  year— when  we  are  all  up  for 
reelection,  if  that  occurs,  we  will  be  called 
upon  by  our  constituents— and  properly 
so— to  explain  just  where  we  stood  when 
consumer  pressures  were  forcing  the 
administration  into  supply-diminislnng 
price  ceilings  on  food  products. 

H  R.  8860  is  another  current  cxan.ple 
of  an  attempt  to  control  prices  by  sub- 
stituting unv.i'e  Government  action  for 
signals  from  the  market  to  producers  as 
to  whether  consumers  want  more  or  le,ss 
of  which  products.  You  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  bill  in  a  few- 
days.  I  ask  you  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom 
of  moving  Governnient  more  deeplv  into 
agncuUiire  via  this  bill. 

The  unfortuni.'.c  fact  is  that  we  do  not 
se^m  to  be  able  to  learn  from  experience. 
Through  40  years  of  Government  inter- 
ference in  agriculture— accompanied  bv 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  tax  dul- 
lar';— we  have  not  grasped  the  simple 
truth  that  the  commodities  which  get 
into  price  difficulties  are  nearlv  alwavs 
those  which  have  the  so-called  benefit 
of  Government  regulations.  Now.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  problem  of  liigh 
prices;  I  am  speaking  of  the  more  com- 
mon problem— and  the  problem  which 
H  R  8860  purports  to  mitigate— the  prob- 
lem of  low  prices  for  fanners.  However, 
the  ."^ame  result— dislocations,  production 
not  related  to  the  needs  of  people,  and 
sj  on— are  much  the  same. 

Some  re-ults  which  we  could  logi'  allv 
oxiicct  and  uMiably  predict  if  we  were 
to  enact  this  legislation  arc  as  follows: 
With  target  prices  at  incentive  levels, 
farmers  would  iiroduce  for  that  Govern- 
ment target  price,  not  for  the  demands 
of  i-icoplo  for  food  prodiiction.  We  could 
confidently  expect  a  return  to  escnlatmg 
tax  costs,  surplus  inodiiction  which  would 
ha\  e  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Gi  vernnunt 
iMui  the  return  to  hith  storage  costs  and 
other  iiHOiciencies  which  would  soak  uu 
taxpayers'  dollars  without  providhig  anv 
i:-.eani!-.gful  public  benefits. 

The  administrators  of  the  program 
would  be  forciHi  to  choose  between  liir.:!- 
lut:  tax  costs  of  tiic  iMogram  by  shrink- 
ing alU.tments  and  production  to  fuue 


prices  up.  or  of  turrjnp  production  loose. 

and  tryingtolive  with  the  attendant  higli 
juoduction.  and  the  accompanying  bur- 
den of  payments  and  storage  costs  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Under  H.R.  8860 
we  would  either  sock  it  to  consumers  cr 
sock  it  to  taxpayers.  And  since  taxpayers 
are  al^o  consumers — and  most  con.suraers 
also  pay  taxes — the  cnoice  is  not  pleasant 
eitiier  way. 

And  farmers,  whom  we  intend  to  help 
by  ti-.is  lef'islr-tion.  arc  not  reallv  helped 
In  tJie  fir'^t  place,  fanners  do  r.ot  like 
geiting  their  mcome  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  TJiey  have  told  u^-  tins  in  ever.- 
conceivable  way.  Nor  do  they  like  having 
consumers  and  oilier  taxpayers  mad  a": 
them,  making  statements  that  they  are 
livin:j  off  a  Federal  dole  and  .so  on.  Farm- 
ers prefer  to  get  their  mcom.es  and  prices 
out  of  the  markeiplace.  Tiiere  is  no  rea- 
son we  should  refuse  them  this  privjlece 
Further,  under  tlas  proposed  lei^i.^la- 
tion  the  value  of  a:iotment.s  and  the  tar- 
get price  goodies  will  be  swiUly  trans- 
lated into  land  values,  increasing  the 
cost  of  production  fcr  fari-ers  so  th^v 
do  not  cwA  up  with  any  more  net  in- 
come—while the  taxpayer  and  consumer 
is  being  hit.  And  land  speculators,  plus 
oiher  big  money  interests,  will  increase 
their  competition  for  land,  making  it 
more  difllcult  for  the  family  farmer  to 
continue  to  compete  lor  that  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
tlie  reasons  why  we  need  to  consider 
carefully  our  votes  on  this  bill.  We  can 
vote  for  tliis  bill  ar.d  move  agriculture 
and  consumers  and  taxpayers^  and  the 
country  backward.  Or  we  can  move  to 
positive  legislation  which  will  mo'.e  farm- 
ers in  the  direction  of  rreater  freedom 
and  less  dependence  on  Government,  less 
dependence  on  outmoded  allotments  and 
quotas  and  production  patterns  ba.sed  on 
decades-ago  planting  needs.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  move  ahead,  to  let  farm- 
ers take  advantage  of  ilie  opportunity  for 
increasing  production  and  piofits  w'nich 
now  are  so  obvious.  We  ha\e  a  responsi- 
bility to  let  farmers  produce  for  cxj^anu- 
ing  markets  at  lower  unit  co^ts  and  in- 
creased profits — wliKii  will  be  good  for 
eoiisuiners.  for  taxpayers,  for  larmer>. 
and  for  people  around  the  world. 


FUND  CUTOFF  FOR  CAMBODI  \ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  ot  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  >Mr.  Willi.'.ms' 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
votes  in  the  U.S.  Hou.^e  and  Senate  to 
cut  off  all  funds  for  bombinir  m  Cam- 
bodia, although  shghtiy  different  m 
their  i.rovisions.  forecast  an  ominous 
future  for  the  United  States.  Tins  un- 
wise action  by  a  ma.ioriiy  of  the  Con- 
tress  endan-ers  the  tremendous  strides 
we  have  matie  toward  lasting  peace  din- 
ing the  last  lew  yt^ars. 

The  very  peoi.,le  v  ho  are  offoriii:.:  and 
actucly  supporting  tlie  cuttmg  off  of  all 
fluids  for  Cambodi:i  are  the  same  peo- 
l?Ie  w  ho  pa.ssed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. They  then  rallied  behmd  and 
encouraged  an  administration  which 
sent  over  540.000  American  troop-=  to 
Southeast  Asia.  During   this  tune.  US. 
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casualities   ran   as  high  as   200   to  300 
young  American  men  each  week. 

Now  that  we  have  achieved  at  least 
95  percent  of  our  goal  for  a  lasting 
peace,  all  of  our  troops  are  out  of  South- 
east Asia,  all  known  POVVs  and  almost 
all  MIA's  have  been  returned,  summar- 
ily cuttnv,'  off  all  expenditure,-,  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Southeast  Asia  can  only  make 
this  coimtry's  representative^  ineffectual 
m  striving  for  a  complete  ;ind  lasting 
peace. 

We  are  presently  making  progress  in 
our  talks  with  Russia  and  Cluna.  A  total 
halt  of  further  expenditures  to  South- 
east Asia  would  remo\e  the  Communist 
incentive  to  negotiate.  Also,  a  Commu- 
nist victory  in  Cambodia  would  threaten 
the  fragile  balance  of  negotiated  agree- 
ments and  alinements  on  which  the 
overall  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  depends. 
I  am  voting  against  all  attempts  to  cut 
off  expenditures  for  Cambodia  and 
Southeast  Asia  as  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  to  do  otherwise  would  re- 
sult in  serious  danijer  to  our  countrv. 


June  28,  1973 


PROMISES  UNKEPT  FROM  PRIOR 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\ious  order  of  the  House,  the  licntlo- 
man  from  Massachusetts  'Mr,  Bcrkei  is 
recoynized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  being  asked  to  write  a  trade  bill 
to  i;i%e  new  and  broad  nfc^otiatin-  au- 
thority to  the  President  If  mi.t;ht  be  in- 
teresting; for  the  Members  to  read  the 
following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  24,  1973— an  article  v.hich 
provides  insight  on  what  we  can  expect  in 
the  trade  nesrotiations  that  would  take 
place  under  the  bill's  authority. 

The  Common  Market,  it  seems,  docs 
not  e\en  want  to  negotiate  or  to  pay  us 
what  is  due  us  from  the  last  ne'jotiation.';. 
How  are  we  aoin'.;  to  get  them  to  pav  us 
under  new  rules?  That  is  the  question 
before  the  Hou.se  when  the  President's 
trade  bill — however  amended— comes  be- 
fore It.  Who  wants  to  neonate  with  us'^ 
The  New  York  Times   is  not  protec- 
tionist.  The  writer  of   tiip   article.  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr..  is  not  a  protectionist. 
But  even  these  people  are  bemnnin-  to 
see  that  the  trade  game  is  ri'Ji'ed.  and  the 
o'her  nations  know  it  is  ri^ucd.  If  the 
United  States  even  su'.'.uests  applyinu  its 
many  present  laws  to  promote  its  own 
interests,  or  to  pa.ss  new  lav.s  to  riuht  old 
wroni-'s.  the  rest  of  tlic  world— and  often 
the  New  York  Times— screams  about  a 
trade  war   But  what  do  the  other  coun- 
tries do''  TliL-y  refuse  to  budf;e  And  what 
doe,  the  UnU'-d  .States  say.'  'We  v.ill  be 
under  very  strong  pre,ssure  to  retaliate." 
But  we  refu,-,e  to  u,sf  the  arms  and  the 
ri'jhts  we  nei^otiated 
^  It  IS  time  for  a  relhinkinv  of  where  the 
Uiiitid  Stales  ', lands  at  this  point  in  his- 
toid   The  President  has  authority  to  act 
ruht  now  on  the  exclusion  of  US.  'ioods 
Itom  the  cnlarLemf-nt  of  the  Common 
-Market  Eul  what  is  haijp'-nm-'  is  exactly 
iiothin-'.  because  the  rest  of  the  v.orld 
1-  intere'-ted  in  promolint'  it.^  own  .self- 
inierest.   and    undersfindably   .so.   Only 
they,  it  seems,  can  aet  in  tiieir  own  self- 


interest.   The   United   States   is   alwavs 
wrong. 
The  full  article  follows: 

1:EC  TRADt:  T.ALKS— A  Dl.AtOG  or  THE  De.sf 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 
W.\SHiNCTON'. — An  ob.scure  negotiation  in 
Geneva,  seemingly  .so  technical  that  even  its 
e.\istence  is  not  widely  known,  may  liave  a 
major  iaHuence  on  tlie  whole  future  of  the 
world  s  trading  relations,  particularly  on  the 
global   trade   bargaining  due   to  begin  next 

The  talks,  which  essentially  pit  the  United 
St:itP3  against  the  European  Common  Mar- 
kc^  are  neanng  their  climax.  So  far  they  are 
dcatUocked.  though  pessimism  is  regarded 
here  as  3tiU  premature.  If  thev  fail,  the  con- 
sequences are  viewed  by  high  Govenimcm 
cfti-iali  here  with  major  concern. 

In  the  jargon  of  trade  negotiators,  the 
Geneva  talks  are  known  as  tlie  "24  6'  ne- 
gothitions,  named  for  an  article  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  At  issue 
IS  whether,  and  by  how  much,  ilie  Common 
Market  will  'compensate"  the  United  States 
and  other  outsiders,  through  lariif  cuts  or 
other  trade  concessions,  for  e.\ports  that  may 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  the  recent  enlargement 
of  the  Common  Market  to  include  Britain, 
Denmark  and  Ireland, 

The  outsiders'  exports  that  mav  be  lost  are 
'liose  now  going  to  the  three  new  members. 
The  loss  could  come  in  two  ways:  through 
t!ie  adoption  by  the  new  inembei-s  of  the 
import-restrictive  common  agricultural  pol- 
icy of  the  Common  Market  and  throut,'h  in- 
creases 111  tariffs  on  some  600  non farm  prod- 
ucts as  a  result  of  adaptation  of  the  individ- 
ual tariff  ,>chedules  of  the  new  members  to 
t!ie  common  tariff  of  the  Common  Market. 
The  GATT  says  there  should  be  compensa- 
tion in  ca.ses  such  as  this.  But  the  Common 
Market  and  the  United  States  have  wholly 
diiferent  theories  of  how  much  the  United 
States  will  lose.  It  has  been,  so  far,  a  'dia- 
lof^ue  of  the  deaf." 

Tiie  Common  Market  argues  that  many 
more  tariffs  of  the  new  members  will  be 
lowered  than  increa.sed  and  that  it  owes  the 
United  States  nothing.  The  United  States 
has  examined  this  argument,  product  by 
product,  and  rejects  the  Europeans'  conclu- 
sion that  no  compensation  is  owed. 

As  an  example,  a  British  tariff  on  a  certain 
chemical  miL'ht  drop  from  10  per  cent  to  8 
per  cent,  the  latter  being  the  common  tarir! 
of  the  community.  Theoretically,  the  United 
States  and  other  outsiders  would  benefit. 

But  .  tippose  the  principal  supplier  of  the 
Item  ;o  Britain  is.  .say.  West  Germanv.  For 
the  import  into  Bri:ain  from  Germany  (an- 
other Common  Market  member)  tlie"  tanl! 
will  .soon  drop  to  zero.  The  United  State.-; 
cannot  object  to  that,  because  it  is  part  of 
the  whole  concept  of  a  "cu.stoms  union.  • 
But  the  United  Stales  can  and  does  argue 
that  it  will  s-et  little  benofu  from  the  decline 
in  the  British  tariff  asainst  outsiders  from 
10  per  cent  to  8  per  cent. 

The  agricultural  problem  is  even  more 
serious.  Again,  llie  Common  Market  armies 
tliat  it  does  not  owe  anythiii!,',  over-all  even 
If  the  United  Slates  miyht  lose  .some  .sales 
of  grain  to  the  new  members.  The  United 
States  it  i.s  understood,  is  not  trying  ;i  . 
part  of  this  negotiation  to  have  the  Eu- 
ropean community  modify  its  common  af;ri- 
cultural  pohcv,  which  affects  malnlv  Ameri- 
can gram  exports.  But  the  United  State'! 
would  like  concessions  on  such  products  a.s 
tobnrco.  lard  and  citrus  fruit,;,  whidi  do  not 
come  under  tlie  comi>Iex  common  ngncul- 
tur.il  pollcv. 

The  crucial  is.siie  is  whellier  the  Cominoi: 
Market  will  change  Its  basic  stand  th;it  no 
concessions  are  due.  'J  he  matter  will  be  de- 
bated la  the  next  few  days  at  the  couik  il 
of  minister-,  in  Briis.,<-ls.  with  the  dcudlim- 
for  completion  of  the  negotiations  ulivudv 
aijre-d   by  Ijoth   side-;  as  July  :il 


And  what  if  the  Common  Market  refu.sea 
to  budge? 

"We  will  be  under  verv  strong  pressure  to 
retaliate."  says  a  high  United  States  official. 
This  would  take  the  form  of  "withdrawing" 
past  tariff  cuts— meaning  raising  tariffs  on 
some  goods  from  Europe.  This  is  the  stuff  of 
which   trade  wars  are  made. 

In  addition,  a  refus.al  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket to  offer  some  compen.saiion  could  have 
a  significant  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the 
major  trade  legislation  now  Hearing  i. .  ac- 
tive nliase  in  Congress. 

Busy  United  Slates  emissaries  have  in  the 
la.-,t  few  weeks  been  quietly  seeking  to  im- 
press these  facts  upon  the  nine  Common 
Market  governments.  Thev  think  thev  have 
made  some  headway  in  getting  acro.-,s  the 
point  that  the  United  States  Is  serious  and 
simply  cannot  take  "no"  for  an  answer  Tlie 
ball  is  now  in  the  Common  Market's  court 


IMPACT  AID  FUNDS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman >  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minute.s. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, when  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
delete  portions  of  category  B  impact  aid, 
I  was  unable  to  speak  to  my  amendment 
and  to  outline  my  reason.s  for  it  due  to 
the  point  of  order  which  was  raised 
against  the  amendment,  and  sustained. 

As  I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  in 
the  near  future  to  eliminate  the  author- 
ization for  this  kind  of  aid.  I  place  in  the 
Record  the  statement  I  would  have  made 
yesterday  on  my  amendment  which 
would  have  accompli.shed  the  .same 
purpose: 

Mr.  Cliainnan.  franklv  I  had  anticipated 
my  first  trip  to  the  well  of  the  House  would 
be  to  spe.ik  lor  more  education  fund.s  not  less 
My  feeling  that  wo  do  need  additional  ap- 
propriations for  much  of  the  authorized  edu- 
cation legislation  does  not  preclude  mv  oppo- 
sition to  an  education  appropriation'  if  tlic 
basis  or  the  premi.se  for  the  allocation  ol 
these  funds  is  not  justifiable. 

In  regards  to  impact  aid  funds.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  Category  A  cliildren  where  the 
pareiiis  botli  live  and  work  on  a  Federal  in- 
stallation. 

But,  Mr.  Cliairnian.  there  are  two  kuids  <,i 
Category  B  impact  aid.  The  first,  called  "B- 
iri"  IS  for  tlie  child  whfwe  parent  works  in  a 
Federal  installation  located  witlun  the  school 
di.strict  which  the  child  attends.  I  do  not 
challenge  the  jusiification  of  impact  aid  for 
tlii.s  group. 

However,  the  second,  called  -B-ouf  is  for 
the  child  who.se  pareiit.s  work  at  a  B>der'il 
mslallation  which  is  fOT  l(;cated  witiun  the 
same  school  dimnct  wliicii  the  child  attend. 
and  what  my  amendment  would  do  is  elim- 
inate impact  aid  fundnm  for  tiie  -i^-rxxWi-a 
B-oiil  student. 

A  good  example  of  B-out  funding  is  th,. 
student  in  Montgomery  Coiiiitv.  Marvland 
who.se  parents  work  al  tlie  Peiiiagon  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  this  ciuse.  Montgomerv  Ccjuniy 
would  receive  impact  aid  for  that"  child  al- 
though the  Pentagon  in  no  wav  dinuniwhe  , 
the  taxable  properly  of  Montgomerv  c:ountv 
by  virtue  ol  the  fact  that  It  is  not  located 
ill  the  .same  State,  much  k-,r,  tlie  same  sihool 
district 

Of  tlie  total  Categf,ry  R  iiiiimcl  aid  aii- 
proximalely  24  5'.  amounting  to  over  .$7ii 
million  would  go  for  the  B-oul  child.  This  L, 
general  aid  to  education  to  a  privileged  few. 
ff  ihi.s  $7i)  million  was  pro-rated  equally 
liuoug.hout  the  countrv,  my  own  di.sirict 
v.<,uld  receue  a  quarter  (.<  a  million  dollars 
more  Inr  ediMiii  ion 
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While  I  understand  the  impact  of  a  Fed- 
eral instj'llatioii  located  within  the  school 
district  which  the  child  attends,  I  cannot 
understand  the  logic  of  paying  for  the  impact 
of  Federal  property  which  is  not  even  lo- 
c.ted  in  the  same  school  dLstrict. 

As  a  former  public  school  teacher,  as  a 
six-year  member  of  the  board  of  the  6th 
largest  school  district  in  the  nation,  and  as  a 
busine.ssman  for  over  30  years,  I  feci  this 
rin:endment  Is  reasonable,  .sen.sible,  justifi- 
able, and  fiscally  responsible, 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  feel  the  same 
way  and  support  this  amendment. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
KOSOVO— JUNE  28 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Annvnzio  >  is  rec- 
o,:-'nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Ko- 
sovo, an  event  of  tremendous  histoiical 
.significance  to  those  of  Serbian  descent 
in  America  and  indeed  all  over  the  world. 
While  the  Battle  of  Kosovo  was  fought 
on  June  15.  1389.  its  anniversaiw  is  June 
28.  under  the  Gregorian  calendar.  On  this 
day  in  1389,  the  kingdom  of  Serbia  col- 
lapsed as  Turkish  attacks  proved  to  be 
too  strong  for  the  Serbian  empire  to 
handle.  The  battle,  which  took  the  life 
of  the  Serbian  Tzar  Lazar  I,  forced  the 
Serbs  to  live  under  Turkish  domination 
until  1459  when  Serbia  became  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

For  the  next  400  years,  the  Serbians 
were  harshly  treated  by  the  Ottoman 
rulers  who  subjected  the  peasantry  to 
cruel  and  inhumane  treatment. 
Throughout  these  years,  however,  the 
Serbian  people,  through  the  leadership 
of  their  church  were  able  to  maintain 
a  sen.se  of  national  pride.  The  weaken- 
ing of  the  Ottoman  rulers  in  the  late 
18th  and  early  19th  century  led  to  a 
series  of  events  that  enabled  Serbia  to 
regain  its  independence  and  become  a 
kingdom  in  1882. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Serbia 
became  part  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Yugoslavia.  However,  it  was  not  until 
1929  that  the  complete  unification  took 
place  with  such  diverse  ethnic  groups  as 
Croats.  Slovens,  and  others  joining  to- 
gether to  form  a  single  nation.  After  1945. 
the  monarchy  wa.s  abolished  and  Com- 
munist domination  of  Yugoslavia  was  es- 
tablished. Unfortunately,  the  official  ob- 
servance of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Kosovo  has  been  banneci  by  the  Yugo- 
slav Government.  Nevertheless,  this  his- 
toric date  remains  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
Serbs  everywhere. 

Serbians  now  make  up  the  largest 
.single  ethnic  group  living  in  Yugoslavia. 
And  those  who  arc  now  Hvin'r  in  America. 
I  know,  are  committed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  national  heritage.  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the 
community  spirit  of  Serbian-Americans 
in  Chicago  and  I  must  say  that  their 
patriotism  and  self-determinalion  is 
heartwarming  indeed. 

Mr.  Sjieaker  it  is  time  that  all  Amer- 
icans take  note  of  this  historic  anni- 
versary commemorated  by  the  Serbian 
people.  Although  the  quest  for  freedom 
has  not  yet  been  realized  by  the  Serbian 


people,  we  do  have  a  deep  admiration  for 
their  pride  and  dedication,  for  they  are 
waging  a  heroic  struggle  to  achieve  the 
full  realization  of  the  ideals  embodied 
in  tlie  .spirit  of  Ko.^ovo. 

I  extend  my  greetings  to  the  Serbian- 
Americans  on  this  anniversary  and  my 
best  wi.shes  for  the  preservation  of  their 
culture  and  their  sense  of  community, 
and  for  the  achievement  of  their  natior.al 
asjiirations. 


ABORTION  CONTROVERSY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  'Ms.  Abzuci 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ad- 
mirable skill.  Harriet  Van  Home  de- 
molishes the  arguments  of  the  so-called 
riuht-to-hfe  groups,  in  her  column  in  the 
New  York  Post,  June  25. 

She  notes: 

I  eaders  in  the  movement,  while  inotuhing 
plaiaudes  about  the  "killing"  of  a  cluster  of 
blcKXl  cells.  in\ariably  speak  out  in  favor  of 
cp.pit.a  punishment.  One  may  also  note  In 
their  ranks  the  leading  hawks  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Behind  their  thinking,  one  gathers.  Is 
the  feeluig  that  its  wrong  to  kill  the  unborn 
but  right  to  kill  the  fully  formed  male  once 
he  has  reached  manh(X)d. 

She  also  lists  some  benefits  of  the  le- 
galization of  abortion:  lives  saved  by 
sanitary  conditions  for  abortions,  fewer 
unwanted  and  miserable  children. 

I  insert  the  entire  column  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Abortion-  Controversy 
(By  Harriet  Van  Home) 

It  took  the  lives  of  half  a  million  young 
women — dying  in  anguish  at  the  rate  of 
lODOO  a  year — to  make  abortion  finally  legal. 

Before  Americ.in  women  won  the  right  to 
end  unwanted  pregnancies,  one  million  ol 
us  crept  off  to  back-street  butchers,  sidled 
into  slea/y  motels  under  false  names,  or 
brought  a  purse  full  of  begged,  borrowed  or 
extortion  bills  to  a  "midwife"  whose  surgical 
skill  put  her  a  bare  notch  above  podiatrists 
and  chicken-pluckers. 

Behind  the  Supreme  Court  decision  legal- 
izing abortion  lie  the  maimed  bodies  of 
young  girls  who  "got  into  trouble,"  tile 
women  rendered  sterile  by  instruments  that 
perforated  and  ripped  the  walls  of  the  womb. 
We  have  pa.s.sed  into  an  age  of  enlightenment 
now.  and  the  moral  fiber  of  our  socletv  is 
stronger  in  consequence.  Some  of  the  best 
people  in  this  land  -doctors.  clerg\inen.  leg- 
islators and  bitter,  damaged  women— fought 
a  20-year  battle  for  abortion  reform.  Their 
\ictory.  in  the  eyes  of  most  women,  repre- 
."^ents  the  Iriumpli  of  decency  over  crueltv, 
honesty  over  hypocrisy. 

But  now  the  Pharisees— chanting  their 
hollow  pieties  about  "the  right  to  life  "--are 
massing  for  a  new  onslaught  on  womanhood. 
Yesterday  they  staged  a  protest  outside  the 
Americana  Hotel,  where  the  American  Med- 
ical Assn.  is  lunding  its  annual  meeting. 
They  hope  ui  persuade-or  frighten— phv- 
su'ians  into  supjiorting  Sen.  James  Buckley  s 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Con.stitutioa 
outlawing  abortion. 

Ihe  irrationality  of  these  Right  to  Life 
realots  is  matched  only  by  their  hypocrisy, 
leaders  in  the  movrmeni"  while  nioutliiiig 
their  platitudes  about  the  "kiUing"  of  a 
cUisier  of  blood  cells,  invariably  speak  out 
in  favor  of  capital  punishment  cino  may  also 
note  in  their  ranks  the  leading  hawks  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Behind  their  thinking,  one 
t:at!;crs.  is  tlie  feeling  that   ifs  wnnig  to  Kill 


the  ur.born  but  right  to  kill  the  fully  formed 
male  once  he  has  reached  manh(X)d. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  Sen.  Buck- 
ley's amendment  has  a  chance  In  more  than 
two  or  three  state  legislatures  (Louisiana  and 
Rhode  Island  come  to  mind) .  And  if.  by  some 
freakish  shift  in  public  opinion,  a  law  were 
to  be  passed  restoring  the  ban  on  abortion. 
it  would  be  no  more  enforceable  than  the 
18th  Amendment  banning  liquor  Why.  one 
wonders,  do  these  busybodles  continue  their 
oiiscei.c  cru.sade  to  iend  women  back  to  the 
Dark  Ages? 

The  legalization  of  abortion  has  had.  if  one 
regards  the  results  objectively,  an  altogether 
tonic  effect  on  society.  First,  welfare  ca.ses 
have  decreased.  There  are  fewer  unwanted 
children,  born  to  be  public  charges  most  if 
not  all,  of  their  lives.  Second,  pregnancies 
can  now  be  terminated  under  decent,  sani- 
tary conditions.  The  phra.se  "criminal  abor- 
tion" is  gone  from  the  language,  and  with  :t 
much  of  the  guilt  properly  reared  young 
women  used  to  feel. 

The  Right  to  Lifers  should  be  relieved  to 
heiT  that  the  crime  syndicate,  which  used 
to  take  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  S'JSO  million 
spent  each  year  on  illegal  abortions,  is  now 
taking  a  loss. 

I  shall  no  doubt  hear  from  readers  who  will 
state  unequivocally  that-  anyone  who  sup- 
ports legal  abortion  is  ant  i-Cathoiic.  Not  so. 
There  are  non-Catholic  physicians  in  the 
Right  to  Life  movement  Atid  there  are 
Catholic  physicians  who  dispense  birth  con- 
trol advice  and  perform  abortions.  That 
leaves  v.s  with  the  pickets  outside  the  AMA 
meeting,  and  Winston  Churchill's  remark 
that  "a  fanatic  is  one  who  can't  change  his 
mind  and  won't  change  the  subject." 

Tlicre  are  many  sound  reasons — some  of 
them  urgent — for  maintaining  freedom  of 
abortion  for  women  who  do  no:  wish  to  bear 
a  child.  We  live  in  a  world  moving  from  abun- 
dance to  scarcity,  a  world  threater.ed  bv 
famine,  plagr.e  and  the  breakdown  of  clues 
Dr.  Desmond  Morrl^.  who  wrote  "The  Human 
Zoo.  "  says  that  overcrowding  can  easily  lead. 
in  the  next  20  years,  to  chaos  and  tlie  cn:- 
lapse  of  the  social  structure. 

If  our  rate  of  growth  Is  not  curbed,  ■we 
cannot  expect  both  the  human  race  and  de- 
mocracy to  sunive  Overpopulation  must  ir.- 
evitably  lead  to  a  harsh,  authoritarian  gov  - 
ernmcnt.  desperately  rationing  the  food  and 
trying  to  maintain  order.  In  a  crowded  li:e- 
boat.  do  not  expect  tranquility  and  lionor. 

Nowhere  is  it  written  that  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  woman  to  carry  each  fetus  fir.I 
term  The  most  offensive  aspect  of  the  Ricli: 
to  Life  crusacie  is  that  ii  tnslstc:  all  women, 
of  whatever  creed  or  class,  bear  unwanted 
children. 

European  countries — except  certain  La- in 
ones— have  shown  considerably  more  wisdom 
than  the  US.  in  regulating  birth  as  well  as 
aiiortion. 

Year  after  year,  the  polls  show  Catholic 
couples — a.s  many  as  two  thirds — admitting 
to  the  use  of  birth  control  devices  Clear'v. 
the  Right  to  Lifers  are  not  acting  entirely 
from  religious  beliefs.  There's  a  Preiidl.:". 
paradix  in  their  extremism,  a  rigid  authori- 
tarian drue  that  transcends  Catholic  dogma 
I.Ike  the  Birchers  and  other  right-wing 
groups,  th.ey  alone  perceive  the  "sin"  and 
they   alcne.   they   believe    c:.:\   save   us. 


Ti;mUTE  TO  JAMES  N.\TH.\N 
ESTES 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  lompore  Under  .i 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahlornia  >  Mr.  St.^kk  ■  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  hke 
to  take  this  oc'cwsion  to  re(.o;"ni.-e  James 
Nathan  Fstos.  of  Lnermoro.  Calif .  who 
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will  be  100  years  old  on  July  20,  1973.  His 
lonu  life  has  been  an  eventful  one.  Born 
111  Indianapolis'.  Indiana  a  century  ago. 
he  moved  westward,  becoming  a  home- 
i-tedder  in  Jackson  Hole.  Wyoming.  He 
held  a  variety  of  jobs,  includinpr  carry- 
Ju:;  mail  on  .skis  over  Teton  Pass,  bcin;:; 
a  iilasterer,  and  holding  the  position  of 
iibsistant  deputy  sheriff.  Married  in  1907, 
he  later  moved  his  family  of  three  chil- 
u.i-n  to  Montana,  and  men  to  California, 
\'  hjii-  he  has  lived  ever  since, 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  man  m  my 
district,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  100 
years  of  life. 


■  Runawr.v  Youth 


RUNAWAY  YOUTH  ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michicran  iMr,  Willi.^m  D. 
Ford  I    is   recognized   for  5   minutes, 

Mr,  WILLIAM  D,  FORD,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  .loininc:  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  an  im- 
proved version  of  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act  of  1973,  This  bill  is  similar  to  other 
bills  I  introduced  in  March  of  1972  and 
January  of  1973,  It  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment, maintenance,  and  operation 
of  temporary  housing  and  counseling 
services  for  runaway  youth  to  facilitate 
their  return  to  their  families.  It  al,so 
provides  for  the  strengthening  of  inter- 
state reporting,  for  ,services  for  parents 
of  runaway  cliildren  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  re,=earch  on  the  size  of  the  run- 
away youth  population, 

I  am  revising  my  bill  m  response  to 
improvements  made  m  similar  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  >  Mr. 
B\YH>,  In  this  version  of  the  bill.  I  have 
deleted  the  section  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  report  annually  on  ■  effectivene.ss  in 
1  educing  drug  abuse  and  undesirable  con- 
ditions existing  111  areas  which  runawav 
youth  frequent." 

I  have  also  omitted  the  section  in  the 
bill  which  provided  that  the  Secretai-\- 
would  pay  90  percent  of  the  applicatioii 
costs  of  those  who,se  applualioiis  for 
funds  have  been  accei)ied. 

Another  change  reflected  m  my  new 
legi.-lation  is  de."-it^ned  to  ijroiect  tlie  con- 
fidentiality of  the  individual  records  of 
>outh  rereivin?  senices  from  the  facili- 
ties a.s.sisted  under  this  act,  except  where 
llie  record.^  are  needed  for  law  enforce- 
ment purpose,,.  Where  records  are  needed 
for  stati.-,tical  studies,  the  idemity  of  in- 
dividual runaway,  may  not  be  disclo.sed 

Mr,  Sjjeaker.  I  hope  that  my  colleaL'ues 
in  the  House  will  give  thi.-,  proposal 
Ijrompt  and  favorable  cjn.-ideratijn.  re- 
nie:;.benn-  that  a  similar  bill  -S,  654 1 
i;a.>  already  pa.s  ed  liie  Senate,  At  this 
point,  I  in>ert  t/.e  u-.\t  of  the  Runaway 
Voiith  Act  into  the  RcroRD: 

H.H.   1/042 

\    'J'.,    I'l   ftni-r,<-i   The  Juvenilf   D'aiif|<i"ii".- 

JT'-vetit:'..'!  ai.d  CijiiTuI  A'.iol  P.wjs  Im  nipfi 

i!i»  uspds  t,f  runawav  youths  and  futilitutc 

ir^flr  return  to  their  families  wirho'it   re- 

-ort  to  the  la*'  enforcement  striftiire. 

/;.    it  rnw fd  b'l  th"  Senatr  and  //oi/  <■  o/ 

Hfijrp\ent'it>i'-i     of     tho     XJnilrd     Statri     (,f 

A'nrua    in    C'lnrjres,    a^spnilih  d,    That    this 


Act   mav  be  cited  a.s   the 
Act", 

Sec  2.  The  Juvenile  Delinqiienry  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  l',i68  is  amended  by 
redesignating  title  IV  (and  cross  references 
thereto)  as  title  V.  by  redesignating  .sections 
401  through  411  (and  cross  references  lliere- 
to)  as  sections  501  through  511,  respectively, 
and  by  iuserting  after  title  III  the  rolknving 
new  title: 

•TIILE     IV    I  I.VnINGS    .^ND    ^ECL,^R.\TION     Of 
POLICV 

"Skc  401.  The  Congress  hereby  fmd.s  that— 
( I »  the  number  of  Juveniles  who  leave  and 
rem. tin  away  from  home  without  parental 
permission  has  incrpRsed  to  alarming  propor- 
tions, creating  a  substantial  law  enforcement 
problem  for  the  communities  inundated,  and 
significantly  endangering  liie  young  people 
who  are  without  resources  and  live  on  tlie 
street : 

12)  the  e,\act  nature  of  the  problem  is  not 
well  defined  because  national  statistics  on 
the  .size  and  profile  of  the  runaway  vouth 
population  are  not  tabulated: 

ci)  many  of  these  young  people,  because 
of  their  aye  and  situation,  are  urgently  m 
need  of  temporary  shelter  and  coun.seling 
services; 

(4)  the  problem  of  locating,  detaining,  and 
returning  runaway  children  should  not  be 
tiie  responsibility  of  alreadv  overburdened 
police  departmeut,s  and  juvenile  justice  au- 
thorities: and 

(5)  in  view  of  the  interstate  nature  of  the 
problem,  it  is  the  responslbilitv  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  develop  accurate  reportni" 
of  the  problem  nationally  and  to  develop  an 
elfcctive  system  of  tempon-.rv  care  outside 
the  'iw  enforcement  structure, 

•Sec  402,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  to  provide  technical  as,sistance  to 
localities  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  in 
arrordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
Grant.s  under  this  title  .should  be  made  for 
the  purpo.se  of  developing  local  facilities  to 
deal  primarily  with  the  immediate  needs  of 
runa-Aays  in  a  manner  which  is  ouuide  the 
law  enfor.-ement  structure  and  juvenile  jus- 
tice .sy.stem.  The  size  of  siu-h  grants  should 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  runaway 
children  in  the  community  and  the  existing 
availability  of  .services.  Among  applicants 
priority  slioiUd  be  given  to  private  organi- 
zations or  Institutions  who  have  had  piist 
experience  In  dealing  with  runaways, 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  and  en- 
force any  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
procedures  which  he  may  deem  necessarv  and 
appropriate  to  fuUill  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

■  Src,  40,3.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  assLstance 
tinder  this  title,  an  applicant  mu.st  propose 
to  establish,  strengthen,  or  fund  an  existing 
or  proposed  runaway  hou.se.  a  lixially  con- 
trolled facility  providing  temporary  slielter 
and  counseling  services  to  juveniles  who  have 
left  home  without  the  permls.sion  of  ihcii- 
parents  or  guardians, 

(bi  In  order  to  qualify,  an  applicant  mu,st 
submit  a  ph.n  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wellare  meeting  the  follow- 
ing requirements  and  including  ilie  follow- 
ing information.  Each  hou  ,e— 

til  shall  be  loca'ed  in  an  area  which  i, 
demonstrably  frequented  bv  or  e.islly  reach- 
able by  riuiaway  children; 

(2)  shall  have  a  maximum  capacitv  of  im 
more  than  twenty  children,  with  a  ratio  of 
•staff  to  children  of  suflicient  proportion  t.. 
insure  adequate  supervKion  and  treatment: 

(1)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
contuciing  the  child's  parents  or  relatives  in 
accordance  witii  tlie  law  of  the  Slate  in 
which  the  runawav  house  Ls  establi.shcd  and 
iii:.uring  lus  .safe  return  according  to  the  best 
interests  of  tlie  rliild: 

(4)  sliall  develop  an  adequate  fjlun  for  in- 
suring  proper    relaitoas    wuh   law   enf<irce- 


ment  personnel,  and  the  return  of  rtmaways 
from  correctional  institutions; 

(5)  .shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
aftercare  counseling  involving  runaway  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  within  the  State  in 
which  the  runaway  house  is  located  and  as- 
suring, a.s  possiljie,  that  aftercare  services 
will  be  provided  to  those  children  who  are 
returned  bt-yond  the  S'aie  in  which  t!ie  run- 
awav house  is  located: 

(61  shall  keep  adequate  stati.stical  record-; 
profiling  the  childreu  and  parents  which  it 
serves:  Proii(,','d,  Ito^ccrcr,  Tliat  records 
maintained  on  individual  runaways  shall  noi 
be  disclo.-,od  without  parental  consent  to  any- 
one other  than  another  agency  comi)iling 
statistical  records  or  a  government  agency 
involved  in  the  disposition  of  criminal 
charges  against  an  individual  runaway:  Pro- 
I  jdvd  jurtlu-r.  That  reports  or  other  docu- 
ments based  on  such  statistical  records  shall 
not  disclose  tiie  Identity  of  individual  run- 
aways; 

(7 1  s!i;i!I  snluTiit  annual  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
detailing  iiow  the  house  has  been  able  to 
meet  tlie  goals  of  its  plans  and  reporting  the 
statistical  sumninries  recuiired  in  section  102 
(bl (6i  ; 

(8i  shall  demonstrate  its  abilitv  to  operaie 
ttnder  accounting  procedures  and  liscal  con- 
trol devices  as  required  by  the  Secretarv  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(9  I  ,^haa  supply  such  other  information  a.> 
the  ,Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare reasonably  deems  necessary. 

•'Stc.  404.  An  application  by  a  State,  local- 
ity, or  nonproht  private  ayenry  for  a  grant 
under  this  title  may  be  approved  by  tlie  Sec- 
retary only  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  title  and  meets  the 
requirenioiitii  set  forth  in  section  403.  Prior- 
ity ^huU  be  i.:iven  to  grants  snialier  than 
$.50,000. 

'■Sec-405.  Noihing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  denv  grants  to  nonprofit  priv:itc 
agencies  which  are  fully  controlled  bv  pri- 
vate boards  or  persons  but  which  in  other 
ways  meet  the  requirements  of  thi.s  title  and 
agree  to  be  legally  re.sponsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  tlie  runaway  house.  Nothing  in  tin.- 
title  shall  give  the  Federal  Goveninieiu  and 
its  auencies  control  over  the  stainnt;  and  per- 
sonnel decisions  of  facilities  rcceivini;  Fed- 
eral funds,  except  a,s  the  staffs  of  such  facili- 
ties must  meet  llie  standards  under  this  title. 
•■Si:c.  40ti.  The  .Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Wellare  .shall  annually  report  {•, 
Compress  on  the  status  and  aci'oinplisljinents 
of  the  runaway  houses  which  were  lunded 
with  particular  attention  to — 

(1)  their  etleciiveness  in  alleviaiing  thf 
problems  of  runaway  youth; 

(2i  their  ability  to  reunite  children  with 
their  lamihes  and  to  encourage  the  resolu- 
tion of  intrafamily  problems  tlirouf^h  (oim- 
seliiig  and  otlier  .services;  and 

(:i)  their  elfpciivcuco.s  in  streiiglheniup 
family  relationships  and  cncouragiiiij  stable 
living  cotiditions  Ifir  children. 

■■SKC,  407.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
•Stale'  shall  include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Guam,  and  tljc  Viri^in 
IsKinds, 

•Stc,  408,  (a)  The  Federal  ,>hare  for  tlie 
construction  of  new  facilities  under  this  title 
.shall  be  no  nujrc  than  50  per  centiun.  The 
Federal  ,share  for  the  acquisition  t.'ij  renova- 
tion of  existing  structures,  the  proM.'-ion  ,if 
ctHiii-elmg  .service.!,  staff  training,  and  !>'.• 
general  costs  of  operations  of  such  fai-ihtv'- 
budget  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  he  90  per 
centum.  'Ihe  non-Federal  .share  may  be  m 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includint,' 
l)laiii.  (((tiiijinont .  or  services. 

(b)  rayments  under  this  sec-tion  may  be 
m.ide  in  in.,i ailments,  in  advance,  or  by  way 
of  rcimtnirscment,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments oil  acc(,nnt  of  o','erpaynients  or  under- 
paviiient-;. 
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(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and 
1976  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 

"Sec.  409.  The  Secretarj-  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  gather  informati.-ti 
and  carry  out  a  comprehensive  statistic;.! 
survey  defining  the  major  characteristics  (.1 
the  runaway  youtli  population  and  determin- 
ing the  areas  of  the  country  most  ;i.':c.-''  - 
Such  survey  shall  include,  but  not  be  liirite;! 
to,  the  age,  sex,  socioeconomic  back'_;rcn:,a 
of  runaway  cliildren,  tlie  places  from" which 
nnd  to  which  children  run,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  running  away  and  other  illesi-.l 
behavior.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  ?.0.  1974. 

"Sec.  410.  Record.s  cont:iining  the  identity 
of  individual  runaways  gathered  for  statisti- 
cal purposes  pursuant  to  section  409  mav 
under  no  circumstances  be  disclosed  or 
transferred  to  any  ind;^idual  or  other 
agency,   public  or  private, 

"Sec.  411.  For  the  purpose  of  carr>ir.g  out 
this  title  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $500, Ono." 


PRAISE  TO  HON.  WILBUR  MILLS  FOR 
INVESTIGATING  WATERGATE  IM- 
PLICATIONS OF  IRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  iMr,  Alexander*  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr,  ALEXANDER,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills'  for  his  initiative 
in  ordering  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  to  investigate 
the  alleged  improprieties  in  using,  or 
proposing  to  use,  the  facilities  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  harass  and 
intimidate  citizens  who  disagreed  with 
the  policies  of  this  administration. 

Evidence  admitted  yesterday  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  investigat- 
ing the  Watergate  scandal  reveals  that 
it  wa,s  probably  John  Caulfield,  a  former 
officer  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
uiY,  who  recommended  that  the  IRS 
machinery  be  used  for  ■•di.screet  political 
actions"  calling  for  "an  IRS  audit  of  a 
group  of  specific  individuals  having  the 
same  occupation,"  i  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee record  June  1973.) 

On  several  previous  occasions  I  have 
expressed  concern  to  my  colleagues  that 
Executive  Order  No,  11697,  as  modified 
by  Executive  Order  No,  11709  permitting 
a  department  of  this  Government  for  the 
first  time  to  make  tax  returns  available 
for  inspection  of  an  entire  cla,ss  of  people, 
I  reiterate  that  this  precedent  is  fraught 
with  danger  of  abuse  and  is  in  my  judg- 
ment a  clear  invasion  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy of  every  member  of  that  class,  the 
nation's  farmers.  After  reviewing  the 
Watergate  testimony,  can  there  be  any 
question  that  every  precaution  should  be 
exercised  to  protect  the  privacy  of  Ameri- 
can citizeiLs  from  government  abuse? 

Frightening  is  the  admission  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  Robert  J. 
Dixon,  Jr,  that  the  original  Executive 
order  was,  in  his  words: 

Prepared  by  the  Deiiartnient  of  the  Trea.s- 
ury  111  language  desi{;ned  to  .s<nve  as  a  pro- 
totype for  future  tax  return  inspection  or- 
ders. This  Department  (of  Justice)  approved 
the  order  as  to  form  and  legality.  It  (the 
Department  of  Justice)  was  not  requested 
to,  nor  did  it,  express  any  policy  Judgment, 


Which  group  is  next?  Was  this  an  at- 
tempt ot  reach  the  businessnien  of  the 
Nation  through  a  similar  Executive  or- 
der for  the  Depaitment  of  Commerce? 
Was  this  procedure  designed  to  author- 
ize the  Department  of  Labor  to  provide 
oversight  of  wage  earners?  A  technique 
for  HEW  to  look  into  the  private  affairs 
of  doctors,  or  teachers?  How  about  HUD 
desiring  itiformaticn  for  •'statistical  pur- 
poses"' of  our  Nation's  homecwners  h.,Tv- 
ing  insured  loans  under  FHA? 

In  spite  of  these  warnings,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  remains  insen- 
-sitive,  both  to  the  potential  invasion  of 
privacy  of  our  Nations  farmers  and  of 
the  imiilications  revealed  by  the  evidence 
admitted  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee investigating  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Butz  denying  a  request  ci  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Ojierations  and 
Government  Information  to  suspend  its 
authority  to  examine  tax  letu'.-ns  of 
farmers  until  our  committee  lias  com- 
pleted its  investigations.  Mr.  Butz  states 
m  his  letter  that : 

Becau.se  of  the  importance  and  uri;ency 
attached  to  the  arrangemeius  under  con- 
sideration, as  well  a:,  tire  lead  tune  involved 
in  developing  a  computer  pro^-iam  for  the 
■Aork,  we  feel  that  we  must  proteed  with  the 
negotiations  iwnh  IRS  i  that  have  been 
started  in  order  to  meet  our  obligations  in 
fiiliillmg    projected    stati.^tical    prc-rams. 

The  information  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  may  be  needed. 
That  Dejjartment  may  be  innocent  of  anv 
involvement  to  willfully  invade  the  right 
of  privacy  of  our  Nation's  farmers.  But 
is  the  USDA  a  stalking  horse  for  an- 
other purpose''  Has  that  Department 
been  used  as  a  '•prototype"  fo-  other  or- 
ders of  other  agencies?  I  implore  the 
Secretary  to  open  his  eyes  to  reality,  read 
the  front  page  of  his  favorite  newsp.Tper 
and  suspend  his  authority  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive orders  until  Congre.ss  can  com- 
plete its  inve.stigations  of  this  and 
related  matters. 


REV.  THEODORE  M,  HESBURGH 
AND  REV,  DR.  EUGENE  CARSON 
BLAKE  ARE  INTERVIEWED  BY 
CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  BRADEMAS 
ON  "WASHINGTON  INSIGHT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  'Mr.  Br.^iiE.M.As i  is 
rccogni;-ed  for  5  mintites, 

Mr,  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
month  I  liave  life  privilege  of  moderat- 
ing a  television  pro.iiram  "Washington 
Insight."  on  which  outstanding  figures 
in  the  Nation's  life  appear.  The  program 
is  broadcast  on  station  WSJ V- TV,  the 
ARC  affiliate  in  South  Bend-Elkiiart 
Ind, 

The  two  distinguished  Americans 
With  whom  I  .sliall  tonight  di.scu.ss  tlie 
role  of  religion  in  American  life  on 
'•Washington  Insight"  are  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M,  Hesburgh,  CSC,  president 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
the  retired  general  secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches, 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  in.sert  the  tran,script 
of  our  discu.ssion  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Mr.  B.RADE.MAs.  Welcome  to  another  edi- 
tion of  "Wa.shington  Insight."  Tonight  I  am 
pleased  to  have  with  me  as  guests  two  dis- 
iingui.shed  American  leaders  recognised 
throughout  the  world  for  their  leadership 
m  the  field  of  religion. 

Father  Theodore  M  Hesburgh.  CSC,  has 
d:  linguished  himself  for  the  last  20  vears 
as  President  of  the  Universitv  of  Nit.-e 
Dime  He  has  served  on  the  United  States 
C.:)mmisston  on  Civil  Rights  for  16  vears  and 
as  Ciiairman  of  that  Commission'  for  four 
years.  Among  the  extraordmarv  variety  of 
other  responsibilities  Father  Hesburgh  "has 
undertaken  is  that  he  is  now  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ovcr-.eas  Devekipmen:  Council,  a  ta=k 
about  which  I  .shall  shortly  question  him. 
For  his  achievements.  Father  Hesburgh  re- 
ceived from  President  Johnson  the  Medal 
of  Freedom,  the  nation's  highest  civilian 
hono.v 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake  is 
a  graduate  of  Prir.ccton  Universitv,  where  he 
played  guard  on  the  football  'team,  and 
F.ither,  if  Notre  Dame  had  fostered  the  ecu- 
mtnical  spirit  by  recruiting  Presbv-erians, 
perhaps  Dr,  B'.ake  might  have  plaved  for  the 
Fighting  Irish,  After  receiving  a'  Doctor  ol 
Divinity  decree  from  Princeton  Universitv. 
Dr.  Bla'Ke  beg.in  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  teicher.  pastor,  and  theologian, 
and  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United 
Prcsbv'erian  Church  of  the  United  States 
for  15  ye-irs  He  was  one  of  the  most  cit- 
spr.krn  Ic.idcrs  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
:n  the  carlv  ]960's  and  for  the  las:  six  year^ 
Dr.  Bl.ike  has  served  as  the  General  Secre- 
t.try  of  :;ie  World  Council  of  Churches 

Gentlemen,  welcome  to  '  Washington  In- 
sight. '  Dr.  Blake,  you  made  a  speech  last 
yenr  ::i  New  York  whicli  I  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  in  which  you  discussed  what  vou 
described  as  the  continuing  ta.-k  of  'the 
ecumenical  movement  in  the  Utiited  States 
Your  speech  contained  several  themes  we 
might  use  for  discufsion  todav.  but  first  of 
all,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  what  is  the  role  of  the  Wcr'd 
Council  of  Churches  in  it? 

Wo.ILD    COt.NCII,    LE.ADS    ECVMrNIC.AL 
MOVEME.NT 

Dr.  B:.\KL  Well,  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment IS  a  movement  rather  than  a  org,i- 
nization  It  is  a  movement  toward  unitv  and 
IS  used  :o  describe  Christ i.tn  reunion  Bu'  - 
has  always  been  broader  than  the  membe-- 
ship  cf  the  World  Council  of  Churches  F-' 
example,  in  tiie.se  last  six  years  nothinc  thi'.n 
the  World  Council  has  done  was  done^wi'h- 
out  some  kind  of  Roman  Catholic  particint- 
tion;  sometimes  as  full  members  of  a  com- 
mission; sometimes  as  ob.servers  But  thi< 
movement  is  sometiung  re.illv  new  in  otir 
time.  A  great  many  Americans  don't  re.ili/e 
the  u;;er  change  in  the  relationshio  of  the 
churches:  Prote.-tant.  Orthodox,  and  Rom:in 
Catholic,  all  over  the  world,  since  V.uica" 
Council  II. 

Mr.  Brapem^s  I  want  to  come  back  to  asl: 
you  anotlier  question  or  two  about  the  role 
of  the  World  Council.  Dr.  Blake,  but  firs- 
Father  let  me  ask  you  as  n  Roman  C.itholic 
liow  you  perceive  the  relationships  develop- 
ing between  the  Roman  Catholic  Chur-h 
and  the  other  Christian  traditions  in  t^e 
w  orld ' 

Fr.  Hesbirch  Well.  I  think  there's  been 
a  great  opetmess  and  a  .se.trching  and  vearti- 
ing  since  Vatican  II.  as  Dr  Blake  just  said 
There's  no  question  in  my  mind  but  tii.it 
we  are  coming  together  in  a  wide  varietv 
of  ways,  through  action  ;uid  through  praver 
together.  All  kinds  of  discussion  are  taking 
place  on  a  variety  of  real  problems  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  before  the  turn  of  the 
century    we    may    have   one    great    Chris: i;tn 
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<'liiirch  And  I  Uiiiik.  ihere  v^ill  he-  eiior- 
inoiis  \ariety  m  it,  au  enormous  \ariety  of 
liiuruical  practices,  prayer,  but  a  conimo'i 
""•:jef  til  the  nie.-sat;e  of  CUri.-f  our  Lord. 
I  ihuik  u  li  movuit!  quicker  perhaps  than 
people  think:  its  niovm-.  I  think,  by  the 
power  of  Uie  .-,pint  and  perliaps  over  and 
above  and  beyond  tlie  eilort.-:  ol  Iniman  be- 
iiit..s.  It  Ir,  to  me  one  of  t!ie  mo.'st  promi>in^ 
inoiion-  and  move  men;.-,  oi  our  dav. 

Mr.  Brxde.mks.  I  recall  that  on  the  Noire 
Dame  campus  home  montli.s' a-o  there  was 
a  verv  large  meeting;  of  Roman  Catholics  wlio 
are  in  the  penieco^'al  iiadiuon  ai.d  then 
Dr  Blake.  I  recall  that  at  the  List  meeting- 
of  the  General  A^.-pnib!v  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil i:i  Sweden.  I  lielieve  a  Bra^ll^an  pciitc- 
costal  church  wa^  admitted  to  ih.e  World 
Council. 

SORTINT.    OIT    THF    rt(  1  [•.i,I,A^^TK  M     rAn<:.Ar.E 

Dr  B[.\KE.  That  came  ju=,t  afterward,  but 
we  have  now  .several  penteco.-tal  churchts 
that  have  become  a  p.,i-t  Tlu-v  are  verv  im- 
portant. e.=;pecially  in  Latin  .America  where 
you  have,  some  people  sav.  more  ptnteco-,- 
uil.s  in  church  on  a  Sundav  morniUK  than 
Roman  Catholic.-.  I  am  deli-hted  that  there 
has  been  a  takin-  seriou.slv  of  thi.s  kind  of 
movement.  But  it  i=;  basicallv  the  fellow  who 
is  the  head  of  that  second  largest  penie- 
lo.tal  church  in  Brazil.  He  .said  he  didn  t 
h.ive  much  u.se  for  the  ecclesiastical  bat,- 
-'  !L'p  that  most  of  us  were  carn-iug  but  thai 
he  wasi  intere=;red  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
common  people,  whom  lie  .served,  and.  he 
said,  .uid  he  smiled.  '  After  we  ■,  onie  m.  vou'il 
never  be  the  .s.ime  ai;ain  " 

And  that,  of  cour.se,  is  the  theory  of  i'.i> 
W..r!d  Council,  that  eacli  of  us  must  brin>- 
I'l^  own  tradition.  It  i,,n't  a  queslioii  of 
i.irnms,'  against  your  tradition;  it  i,s  a  faith 
'hat  we  really  need  ea  h  other  riuhtlv  to 
hear  and  do  the  word  ol  C'.od, 

Mr  Bradem.as,  Father.  I've  noticed  at  Notre 
D,.me  iliat  a  number  of  non-Catholic  theol- 
OL'ies  are  being  studied  and.  I  tliink.  you've 
had  a  number  of  persons  \i.,u  and  teuch  who 
are  iu>t   in  the  Clir.stiau  tradition. 

Father  HESBtTtcu,  Thais  r.ghl,  Ecumen- 
l,~m  has  become  a  very  grea'  realUv.  We  have 
a  number  of  non-Catholic  theoloyian.s  on 
i>ur  faculty.  Somehow  in  the  old  davs  we 
thouL'hc  we  were  practicing  virtue  by  .say- 
ing' that  Catholics  had  to  studv  theology  biit 
that  people  who  weren't  Catholic  didu  t'  To- 
day we  say  e\eryone  .siiould  take  a  couple 
'ti  courses  m  theology,  but  vou  can  take 
whatever  tlieologv  vou  like. 

Mr.  Bh.adem.is.  following  from  that.  I  re- 
call  again.  Dr.  Blakes  address  at  the  River- 
•side  Church  in  New  York  last  year  in  which 
he  ^aid  that  the  ecumenical  movement  was 
coniinitied  to  dialogue  with  persons  of  other 
faiths  and  other  ideolottie.--.  I  wonder  if  each 
of  you  could  comment  from  vour  own  expp- 
rieme  on  how  you  .see  Christians  developing 
m  tlicir  relationships  with  non-Cliristiaiis" 
t-speci.illy  ele.swiiere  hi  the  wot  Id.  Dr.  Blake  ' 
Dr.  Blake.  Yes.  well,  it'sqmte  obvious  that 

II  you  are  iniere;>ted  in  the  service  of  hu- 
inaiiuy  or  the  question  of  overseas  develop- 
ment, yoti  have  to.  if  it,,  -oing  lo  be  reli- 
.gioiialy  motivated,  youve  got  to  understand 
ihe  Buddhists  or  the  Mu,,lim,-.  whether  in 
Tiiailand  or  Indonesia,  It  is  partlv  a  theo- 
logical discussion  of  what  it  m-ans  to  believe 

III  God  and  the  whole  idea  of  a  transceiidan' 
meaiiin-  of  human  life  I  wa,  preaching  in 
Djakar-a  a  year  a_'o  or  .so  and  I  was  .saying 
It  L'.jod  deal  about  G-d  m  tlie  sermon-  some 
people  doat  ihuik  I  lalk  enough  abf.ir.  God 
Kverv  time  I  said.  'God,"  the  mterpre'er  In 
Indonesia  .said  -Allah-  and  that  inakc.<;  you 
>'f'P  and  think  And  my  own  feeUng  is  that 
you  don't  have  to  weaken  on  yotir  own  cen- 
tral Chrstian  conviction  but  reallv  vou  ought 
to  be  sure  you  are  .-peaking  at,  it  you  belong 
'o  God  rather  than  God  belongs  to  you.  I 
til  ink  that  is  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
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WHAT     UV     E.NCOfNTERs     lifl  WEEN     CHRIsrH.Ns 
AND  -MAR.MSTS.' 

Mr.  Br.\demas.  Father.  I  know  you've  trav- 
eled in  the  Soviet  Union,  for  e.xaniple  and 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Wliat  kinds  of  comments 
can  you  give  us  on  the  encounters  betv.een 
Christians  and  Marxists'? 

Fr.  Hrsta-RGH.  There's  a  good  deal  of  growth 
there  you   know.  John.  Some  people   In  the 
early  days  took  Marxism  as  being  completely 
antitlietical   to  anything   that   was   religious 
or  any  belief  in  God.  1  think  the  conversa- 
tions   ihat    have    been    growing    and    other 
•lungs  that  have  come  up  since  have  opened 
up  that  whole  area  too.  but  I  m  persuaded 
through  moving  around  the  \\orld  that  if  you 
lake  the  Ciiristians  In  the  world,  you're  t.-ilk- 
ing  abotu  a  third  of  humanity.  If  vou  take 
oilier  relifeioiLs.  it  is  partly  more  than  a  third 
of  the  remainder  of  the  other  two-thirds  of 
hunu'iiiiy.  And  when  you  .see  their  common 
belief  ill  a  Supreme  Being  or  a  common  Ijelief 
in   inimortuliiy.  a  yearning  to  not  just  have 
life   what    it    seems   to  be   in   our   temporal 
days,   if  vou  .see  a  sense  of  some   universal 
moral  code  that  unites  all  men  everywhere 
and  thai  is  perceivable  by  our  minds  and  bv 
<A.r  cciiiscience  and  tiltimalely.  I  think  that 
the  meaning  of  life,  the  Iranscendant  mean- 
ing that  Dr.  Blake  talked  about,  comes  more 
through  spiritual  values  than  material  val- 
ues. In   each  of  these  four  important  con- 
cepts, which  are  fundamentally  religious  con- 
cepts we  do  have  in  common  with  other  reli- 
gions.  and  it  gives  you  au  important  base  to 
s.imchow   bring   mankind   together,   which   I 
think  is  the  first  step  toward  world  peace. 

Mr.  Brahe.mas.  Dr.  Blake.  I  recall  the  last 
nieeiing  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  where,  a.s  you 
Kno.v.  I  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  in v 
Oi',-n    church.    The    Meihodist    Church, 

Dr,  BiAisE.  "You  are  one  of  my  bosse«:.  as 
a  matter  of  f.icf.  because  you  are  a  meniber 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churdies,  That  is,  you  were  my  boss 
until  November  1st. 

Mr.  Bh.ade.mas.  Y'lS,  X  should  make  cle.ir 
that  Dr.  Blake  has  retired  and  has  been 
replaced  a:  General  Secretary  of  the  World 
Council  bv  Dr.  Phillip  Potter  of  Jamaica, 

But  what  struck  me  verv  mtu  h  there  at 
the  General  Assembly— perhaps  becnuse  my 
father  is  Greek  Orthodox,  I'm  out  of  the 
Methodist  tradition,  my  mother  is  of  the 
Disciples  ol  Clirist  tradition,  and  1  spent  a 
lot  of  time  at  the  Universiiy  of  Notre  Daine — 
was  the  different  empha.ses  brought  by  dif- 
lering  Christian  traditions  to  that  meeting. 
I  lie  Onhodos;  were  very  heavily  conceir. 
trated  on  the  spiritual  dimension  vihile  some 
ot  the  mainline  Protestant  churches  were 
heavilv  loiiimitied  to  social  action,  lor  e.\- 
ample. 

F.ither  Hesburgh.  I  want  to  a-sk  yovi  'o 
iiu.kc  a  comment  deriving  from  wliai  Ur 
Blake  said  in  his  talk  at  the  last  World 
Council  meeting  and  al.so  Irom  what  ho  .said 
in  New  York,  namelv  that  the  ecumenical 
movetncnt  is  committed  to  the  establish- 
ment oi  the  world  communitv.  You're  now 
Chairman  of  the  Overseas  Developmeiu 
Council,  and  maybe  vou  could  tell  us  what 
tliat  does  and  what  Impact  vou  think  tlie 
United  Slates  ought  lo  be  making  In  terms 
ol  the  wider  world  conmiuniiy  of  whuh 
.vou  spoke.' 
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'MCATIBI.r    WITH    SPAffsHIP 
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Fr.  Hesbt  r,;h.  Well.  John,  the  w.ird  thai 
loines  to  mind  immediatelv  of  cour.se  is 
world  jiibiice  or  social  jiisUce.  And  the 
concept  that  comes  to  mind  if  vou  walk 
in  the  otfices  of  the  Overseas  Development 
Council  in  Washington.  DC.  when  vou  .see 
that  picture  of  the  world  from  otiti-r  space 
that  beautiful  globe,  small  but  beautiful,' 
in  a  void  of  black-  and  when  vou  .see  this 
I    think   \oii   begin   to  rcali/,e.  at  least  I  do 


for  the  first  time,  chat  it  is  one  world  and 
we  have  to  start  to  talk  .-^bout  the  coniinuii- 
uy  oi  humanitv.  if  you  will. 

We  have  to  start  talking  about  a  little 
better  distribution.  It  ju.st  i.sn't  right  that 
one-fifth  Ol  humanity  has  four-fifths  of  the 
resources  available  to  humanity  in  thi- 
world,  while  the  other  four-fifth's  have  to 
make  do  on  20'  of  the  resources  It  just 
I  -n'r  right:  it's  not  just;  and  I  think  if  re- 
ligion does  anything  to  mankind  in  our  da'- 
or  If  Christianity  does  anything,  it  will  make 
ns  conscious  of  that  imbalance  and  mi.ke  us 
want  to  do  something  to  get  a  much  better 
balance  lor  the  re,-^t  of  the  world  and  to  tr- 
to  move  across  tho.se  things  that  separate 
mankind.  East  and  West  and  North  and 
South  black  and  white,  and  Christian  and 
non-Christian.  We  might  begin  to  buikl 
these  bridges  that  bring  men  K.gethtr  and 
aid  their  total  development  as  human  beings 
Mr.  Bratifmas.  Dr.  Blake,  what  a'oout  the 
role  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
economic  development,  espcciallv  in  the 
poor  countries  of  the  world'? 

Dr.  BiAKi:.  Well,  we  have  been  attempimg 
^»•ry  clearly  to  hear  the  be.s,  Clirisiiai, 
\oice.,  ironi  the.se  churches  from  Asia.  Africa 
Latin  America,  and  I  think  that  the  mam 
thing  that  bothers  me  as  I  come  back  is  tlu,' 
the  American  peoplP  seem  to  take  for  granted 
this  privilege  that  we  have  of  living  better 
than  anybc^y  ti.,e.  Somewhere  I  read  th-.t 
we  make  tv.-ice  as  much  garbage  per  head 
1,1  New  York  than  they  do  in  London  eve.i 
Well,  ihi,^  means  that  we  are  that  much 
more  wasteful  of  what  we  understand  nov 
are  our  limited  resources.  The  World  Council 
has  been  working  to  try  to  see  how  the 
churches  could  serve  humanity  not  merel- 
by  chanty,  though  our  biggest  operation  is 
■■-till  a  charitable  operation.  But  we  hea- 
oud  .uid  clear  from  tlie  best  repre.seiualives 
Irom  the  Christian  churches  all  over  tlie 
world.  "Look,  if  you  don't  woirv  about  the 
structures  that  make  us  poor,  we're  not  par- 
ticularly impre.s.sed  with  vour  generositv  •uid 
chanty." 

And  today.  I  think,  we  are  making'  pro- 
i:re.ss.  but  Us  .slow  and  hard  and  the  United 
Nations  111  many  ways  has  got  material  that 
v.-e  ought  to  be  listening  to.  but  it  become- 
really  a  political  thing  in  all  the  countries 
There  is  a  tendency  now.  as  I  come  back  for 
people  to  .say  that  any  criticism  of  the  United 
States  IS  unpatriotic.  I  am  at  the  point  nou 
where  I  am  ready  to  criticize  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  and  say.  "Look,  bovs.  vou  are 
on  this  spaceship  earth  that  Barbara  Ward 
lias  iiopulari^ed  m,  much,  and  we  are  goin  ■ 
to  snrvive  together  or  not  .survive,  and  we 
had  better  begin." 

Here  aL'ain  is  nn  anti-secular  kind  of— 
you've  got  to  have  moral  values  in  vour  world 
view— and  I  think  we  .sort  of  gave  up  on 
that  and  we  said  that  really  inoralitv  is  not 
a  part  of  government;  government  is  sup- 
posed  to  protect  the  people. 

Mr.  Bhademas.  Some  people  sav.  Dr  Bla.  t- 
I'lid  Father  Hesbnrgh.  that  there  is.  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  impact  of  the  Vietnam  war  a 
declining  capacity  for  moral  outrage  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
some  olj.servers  say  that  we  don't  seem  a- 
outraged  by  corruption  in  high  places  e-en 
m  government  hi  the  United  Slates  as  a 
result  of  the  War.  Pather  Hesburgh.  I  won- 
der if  you  would  address  your.self  io  ii,,,i 
quesiion'?  What  do  jou  think  about  that.' 

Vlt-r.N-A.M     lln    TO    decline    in     MoHAI.    OUIR.At.l 

Fr.  Hi  sin  RGii.  I  think  that  it's  absolutely 
i''ue.  John.  We  seem  lo  be  bcvond  Ijein- 
.liocked  by  things  that  would  re. illy  hav." 
turned  everybody  off  20  \ears  ago.  Toda\ 
much  larger  irregularities  happen,  and  peoplV 
Just  pooh-pooh  it.  I  tliink  we've  lost  our 
.sense  of  tlie  dignity  of  life.  For  example,  we 
saw  .so  much  violence—they  talk  atwiit  body 
ouiit.s— and  I  think  that  whole  thin-  eroded 
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the  sense  of  dignity  of  life  and  the  horror 
of  violence  and  killing.  There's  been  so  much 
violence  in  all  of  the  media  that  again,  peo- 
ple have  gotten  used  to  it  and  don't  see  any- 
thing wrong  in  shooting  people  or  beating 
up  people.  There  Is  a  kind  of  total  disrespect, 
to  sum  up.  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
son whatever  their  race  or  personality. 

I  do  believe  that  in  getting  ourselves 
through  'Vietnam  and  other  realities  that 
were  unhappy  in  the  past  decades,  were 
really  in  a  kind  of  unshockable  position.  I 
think  that's  true  of  sex  tcxlay,  I  think  it's 
true  of  human  violence.  I  think  it's  true  of 
disrespect  for  human  life,  and  I  think  it's 
true  of  the  many  terrible  abberations  that 
are  visited  upon  children  today. 

Mr,  Bradfmas  Dr.  Blake,  you've  been  gone 
from  the  country  on  a  permanent  basis  for 
the  last  six  years,  and  just  following  what 
Father  Hesburgh  ha.s  said,  what  are  tl-.e 
major  clianges  in  tlic  United  States  that  yc  u 
sense?  Are  we  more  materialistic  as  a  people? 
Do  we  have  less  regard  for  the  role  of  religion 
in  our  lives  than  once  wc  did'^ 

Dr.  Blake.  I  think  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cird,  if  you  want 
to  put  it.  on  e.irth.  which  all  of  us  pray  fcr 
everytime  we  go  to  a  .service.  This  seems  to 
have  been  lost  s^.mewhere  as  a  really  Chris- 
tian commitment.  We  want  God's  w'lil  done 
en  eartii  as  it  is  in  heaven.  This  Is  so  cen- 
tral to  anything  in  any  of  our  traditions  and 
It  is  not  anti-Jewish  or  anti-Muslim  or  ami- 
Buddhist  either. 

But  I  find  inateriaMsm  is  accepted.  Y'ou 
fellows  in  Congress,  nobody  wants  to  vote  for 
higher  taxes.  Tliafs  part"  of  your  proljlem 
right  now.  Wc  don't  have  enough  ntoney  X-n 
go  around.  Now  sure,  yon  can  say  priorities 
come  in  I  find  reallv  a  danger  iii  terms  ot 
taking  it  for  granted  that  somehow  G<xl  ha.s 
favored  us  cither  by  our  virtue  or  by  our 
good  fortune  to  live  better  than  everybody 
else,  and  that's  nut  going  to  last  forever. 
Thai's  the  reason  so  many  of  our  peoiile  are 
uptight  with  fear  of  any  change. 

Now.  on  the  other  hand.  I  haver.'t  been 
preaching'  a  discouraginL'  sermon  for  some- 
time because  I  think  that  the  major  thin.ir 
that  Americans  need  is  some  hope.  I  mean 
real  hope,  the  kind  of  thing  that  people  are 
willing  to  live  for  and  die  for.  and  that  is 
the  tiling  that  I  tliink  we  must  find  some- 
wiiere  in  our  cluirche:i  and  synagogues. 

Mr.  BRADLM.A.S.  I  recall.  Father  Hesburgh. 
reading  a  very  powerful  arti.-le  of  vours  in 
the  Ncic  York  Tttitr<<  a  while  apo  entitled, 
"Even     Good  People  Arc  Lo.':ing  Heart."  and 


commodatlons  that  were  Just  an  open  affront     whether  it  be  music,  aesthetic    or  anvth'iiL' 
to   black   people   every  day  ot  their  lives.   I     else.'  ' 

mean  they  couldn't  drink  here,  they  couldn't 
eat  here,  they  couldn't  Bleep  there,  they 
couldn't  swim  here,  they  couldn't  even  be 
buried  here. 

So  we  made  th^t  progress,  but  then  you  get 
to  a  point  in  progress,  and  I  think  Americans 
like  a  quick  payoff,  where  you've  really  got 
to  practice  and  not  just  talk  about  it.  Every- 
body is  in  favor  of  open  housing  until  It 
affects  the  people'  next  door  and  then 
they  get  a  little  less  favorable.  Every- 
body pets  interested  in  practK  ing  virtue  "as 
long  as  it  s  done  in  the  South,  but  up  North 
it's  a  little  more  difficult.  Everybody's  m 
fa'.or  of  open  cmplovment  unless  it  threatens 
your  job  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  everybody 
turns  a  little  less  lavorable  and  justice  be- 
comes not  ciuite  that  reality. 

And  what  I'm  concerned  about  Is  that  we 
made  that  upward  progress  helped  by  a  lot 
of  national  disgraces,  assassinations  and  all 

the  rest.  Then,   suddenly,   it  begins  to  level 

ofl  and  I  fear  at  times  start  down  hill  a  little 

bit  because  people  just  don't  have  the  .solid 

commitment    to   justice    m   our   times.   And 

without   this   there   is  no   hope   for  us  as  a 

people. 

I    can't    imagine    peace    without    Justice. 

V.'hen  I  look  at  the  Christian  world,  even  in 

America   that   makes  up  6',    of  the   worlds 

population,    using    40-^;     of    the    world's    re- 
sources,   that    Just    isn't    jtistice    and    there 

aren't  limitless  resources.  We're  going  to  ha'.e 

to  do  a  little  more  sharing.  People  will  taik 

about  justice,  but  I'm  not  stirc  they  want  to 

share  what  is  theirs  in  order  to  achic-.  e  jus- 
tice. 
Mr.  Beai.emas.  Dr.  Blake.  I  know  that  you 

\yere  present  just   ]0  years  ago  in  August"  at 

the  great  Civil  Rights  March  o\\  Washington 

led  by  Martin  Lutlier  King    I  know  because 

I   was  there  and  I   think.   Fatlier.  you  were 

there  and  I  think  that  was  an  extraordinary 

day.  And  tlie  churches  were  strongly  repre- 
sented ill  that  march.  But  I  sen.-e  that'tl-.e 

churches  have  to  some  extent  retreated  from 

the  search   for  justice   in   the   field   of   civil 

rights.  I  don't  know  if  that's  an  unfair  charge 

and  would  you  comment  on  It? 


ciivRcnns  should  stay  involved 
Dr.  Blake.  Well.  I  think  the  churche.s  are 
still  involved  and  I  think  that  s  part  of  our 
problem  still  because  some  of  our  constit- 
uency isii't  sure,  because  they  think  we  get 
too  much  involved,  and  that  is  the  diffictiliv. 
Basically  I  think  the  thing  has  gotten  mure 


I  thought,  in  view  of  what  Dr.  Blake  has  just  complicated.  In  the  early  '60s  we  were  able 
said,  about  the  pa:  s.i;:-c— I  tiiink  its  in  Chap- 
ter I  of  Isaiah— where  the  prophet  said. 
"Away  with  your  new  moons  and  your  ap- 
pointed feasts:  what  I  want  to  kno'w.  is  are 
yru  brincinp  Justice  to  the  people?  I'm  not  so 
much  Interested  in  ceremonies  as  in  justice." 
And  I  wonder  if,  against  the  background 
of  your  extraordinarv  experience  with  the 
United  States  Civil  Rjehts  Commi.ssion.  vou 
could  comment  on  whether  we  have  a  pros- 
pect of  gaining  heart  in  the  searcli  for  Jus- 
tice for  the  minorities  and  the  oppressed  in 
our  society? 


Ql-'lsr   FOR   SOtL\L   JfSTKE  WEAKENED 

Fr.  Hesburhh.  John,  what  bothers  me  most 
at  this  moment  is  that  we  made  cnorniotis 
progress  during  the  'GO's  because  people  real- 
ly decided  it  w.^s  hi'h  time  we  practiced 
justice  as  regar.i  •  .lur  minorities,  mainl  .• 
blacks,  and  we  got  =  ho  vote  a.ssured  after  a 
century  passed.  We  iipened  up  a  chance  for 
running  for  political  otlice.  More  than  a 
tliousand  blacks  were  elected  in  the  last  gen- 
eral election.  We  broke  up  a  dual  school 
system  so  that  wc  would  have  common  school 
systems  throughout  the  cuuiilry  for  blacks 
and  whites.  Wc  opened  up  many  areas  of 
employment;  wc  opened  up  many  of  our 
state  uni\ersities.  and  private  unncrsitlcs  to 
blacks,    Wc    opened    up    all    our    public    ac- 


easily  to  use  the  word  integration.  And  tiiC 
greatest  thing  this  country  has  done  is  to 
educate  some  of  the  greatest  black  leader- 
ship that  there  is  in  the  world.  And  I  ha\e 
great  confidence,  through  contacts  with 
Ameri'-.m  blacks  and  other  people  of  other 
cokirs  all  o\er  the  world,  in  such  leadersliin. 
On  the  Central  Committee,  of  which  veu 
are  a  member,  of  the  World  Council,  all  tli  • 
smart  people  aren't  white  by  any  manner  of 
means.  The  Chairman  is  an  Indian  as  dar': 
as  an  .'American  black. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Your  successor's  black. 

Dr.  BiAKF.  My  successor.  Dr.  Phillip  A. 
Potter,  is  black  I  think  Jean  Bokeleale  is  our- 
of  the  most  eloquent  Christians  I've  eve 
heard.  He  is  from  the  African  Republic  d 
Zaire.  These  people  are  looking  at  things 
from  a  very  different  point  of  view  than  you 
did  and  in  one  sense  than  I  did.  We  h"T,e 
dinerent  backgrounds;  I'm  a  WAsp  basicallv. 
All  of  these  things  have  changed  now  and 
people  are  trying  to  fii:ht  it.  but  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  .American  dream  earlier 
did  leave  out  the  blacks.  But  we  wanted 
them,  even  as  we  were  opening  up  the  doors. 
to  beliave  the  way  we  set  the  standard 

Black  men  are  now  saying,  "no.  "  and 
what's  more,  they  are  saying.  "You  white 
people  are  a  minority  in  tiie  world  and  you 
are  going  to  have  to  adjtist  to  our  standards 


Now,  I  think  that  this  shows  advancement, 
but  it  doesn't  make  it  as  easy  as  we  thou>.hi 
It  was  going  to  be.  But  I  moved  rather  early 
in  '64  from  civil  rights,  when  we  won  the 
battle.  I  thought,  on  the  law.  at  least,  to  the 
poverty  program,  the  OCice  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, which  now  seems  to  be  being 
wiped  out  and  basically  this  is  because  we 
weren  t  going  lo  gei  any  progress  in  our 
cities  unless  we  ha\e  sufficient  jobs  and  other 
necessities.  That  still  is  the'  number  one 
thing  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  cities, 
and  the  minorities  in  the  big  cities  but  'his 
is  also  a  wr  rid  problem  We  find  that  a  lot 
of  people  who  didn't  think  they  had  a  rare 
problem,  do  have  it.  all  over  the  wcrid 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  wonder  if  vou  could  say 
Just  a  quick  word  on  what  Dr  Blake  alluded 
to.  namely,  the  role  of  the  churv.hes  in  meet- 
ing so<  lal  and  political  issues. 

Fr.  HESBtRGH.  John.  I  think  the  churrhes 
today  are  the  great  fire.  I  read  an  article  by 
an  Englishm.'in  recently  who  said  the 
churches  are  so  involved  in  social  Justice,  hu- 
man rights  at  d  human  development  around 
the  world,  they  forgot  to  preach  the  messace 
ot  Christ.  Or  they  ve  forgotten  to  perform 
that  great  mediating  terv  ice  between  Gcd 
and  men  and  to  bring  God  to  men  and  nen 
to  God. 

Yet  I've  .'.Iways  thoueht.  John,  and  nipyhe 
It's  my  own  simple  construction,  that  the 
rea^^on  th.it  the  cross  Is  a  great  .svmbol  in 
Christianity,  apart  from  the  meaninc  of 
Calvary,  is  that  Christianity  has  to  be  a 
message  of  love  fundamei. tally,  and  the  love 
has  to  be  vertical  towards  God  and  it's  got  to 
be  horizontal  towards  yoitr  fellow  man.  So 
you  have  the  vertical  and  horizontal  nature 
of  Christianity.  And  to  the  extent  that  we 
Just  try  to  love  cur  fclliw  man  and  forget 
about  God.  it's  WTong.  'We  have  to  serve  Grd 
and  our  fellow  men.  Insofar  as  we  try  to  love 
God  and  forget  the  poverty  and  the  misery 
and  the  injustice  around  us.  we're  r.ot  reallv 
loving  Gc^d  because  He  savs.  you  know. 
"Yotirc  my  fcUowers.  you  sl.ould  love  rie 
aiiotlier." 

And  so  I  tiiink  the  church  Is  always  goiiiu- 
to  have  that  kind  of  tension  within  St  be- 
tween tliose  who  would  like  it  to  stay  in  the 
sacristy  and  those  who  we  uid  like  to  see  it 
lighting  all  the  battles  In  the  slums  and  :n 
the  dillicult  areas  of  htiman  endeavor  But 
I  think  it's  got  to  be  In  both  places  It's  the 
old  prayer  and  work  and  work  and  prayer 
and  faith  and  action  and  action  and  faith. 
We''.c  got  to  somehow  make  it  real  by  the 
total  lues  we  live.  I  like  what  you  said.  Dr. 
Elakc,  about  God  not  belonging  tc  us 

Mr.  Brademas.  Dr.  Blake.  I  wor.der  if  yr  .; 
would  hl;e  to  make  a  cor.cluding  coninient 
on  this  point '' 

Dr  Blake.  Father  Hesburgh  and  I.  I  tl-.m;:. 
represent  witliln  the  varying  Christian  tr.idi- 
tions.  the  things  we  cannot  separate.  Boti: 
cf  tlicni  arc  ultimately  important. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Well,  gentlemen,  yen  have 
spoken.  I  think,  with  great  impact  ni.d  power 
to  tiie  subjects  of  the  development  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  in  the  United  Sf.'ites 
and  the  search  for  Justice  on  the  part  c  f 
Christians 

We've  been  Joined  for  this  edition  ■  f 
"Washington  Insight"  bv  the  Reverer.d  Dr. 
Eugene  Carson  Blake,  who  has  Just  retired 
as  C.eneral  Secretary  ot  the  We^rld  Couiicl 
cf  Churches,  and  by  the  Reverend  Thecdore 
M  He-ii',.!rgli.  PrcMdeiu  of  the  Umversny  c! 
Notre  Dame.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us  on 
this  edition  of  "Washingti  n  lusiglu." 


PRF.'^IDENT  COMPOUNDS  UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL ACTIONS  WITH  AP- 
PROPRIAriON  VETO 

Thr  SPEXKER  pro  tenipoi'e    UndtM"  .^ 
previous  onier  ol  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
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v\oman  from  New  York  iMs,  Holtzman  > 
:s  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  troubled  by  the  Pre.sidenfs  ac- 
tion yesterday  in  vetoing  H.R.  7447,  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fi.-cal  year  1973.  He  has  told  us  that  he 
vetoed  this  bill  not  because  he  disagreed 
V.  ith  the  substance  of  our  appropriations. 
but  because  he  disagreed  with  this  body's 
attempt  to  bring  a  war.  which  we  never 
authorized  and  which  is  therefore  in  vio- 
lation of  tlie  Constitution,  to  an  end. 

I  .seriously  question  the  validity  of  such 
an  action  by  the  President.  The  Constitu- 
tion in  article  I,  section  8.  squarely 
Ijlaces  the  power  to  declare  war,  and  con- 
\ersoly  the  power  to  stop  a  war.  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  The  President  never 
a^ked  us  to  approve  his  Cambodia  adven- 
ture. Is  he  now  telling  us  that  not  only 
do  we  not  have  the  power  to  declare  war. 
but  that  when  this  esteemed  body  wishes 
to  stop  unilateral  military  actions  on  his 
part,  we  can  only  do  so  by  a  two-thirds 
vote?  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  valid  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  and  I  think 
the  President  has  compounded  his  un- 
constitutional action  by  \etoin;4  this  bill. 
I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleai;ues 
an  article  by  the  distinguished  columnist 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Anthony  Lewis, 
who  e.\pands  upon  this  argument  and 
ofTers  se\cral  suggestions  to  tb.o  Congress 
for  alleviating  this  deadlock  with  the 
President : 

Mo.MKNr  Of   1  Kii  n 
(By  .\iHliony  Lewi.si 

London.  June  27 — The  Unitetl  St.ites  has 
h;Kl  many  Prcsicients  who  took  .T  broad  view 
of  tlieir  power  under  tho  Coiistiiiuion  but 
iie\er  before  hii.s  any  Pre-idenr  sought  to 
uniend  the  ConstUutiou  bv  li:ni-eU' — br.i- 
.ciily.  dofiaiulv.  by  tUii 

That  is  \\\VAl  President  Nixon  has  jn.-.i  done 
Mv  vetoing  tlie  appropri.iiions  bill  that  ban- 
;it-d  any  further  money  tor  the  bombing  of 
Cambodi.i.  Even  after  all  tliai  we  have 
!,  iirnecl  in  tlie.se  la.sl  month?;,  alter  the 
\Viiteri;.ite  and  its  a.s.sooiated  crimes,  tlie 
liupori  of  that  veto  i.s  breathtaking 

What  it  amount:^  to  i.s  thi.s  If  Mr  Nixon 
has  his  way.  tlic  Constitution  will  e'Tectively 
contain  a  neu   clau.se  that  says: 

The  President  shall  have  power  t.)  wage 
■.var  luiless  tlie  Conjiress.  by  a  iwo-iliirds  vote 
of  both  houses,  shall  order  inm  to  desist  " 

It  i.s  crucial  that  as  many  Americans  as 
p.jisible  iinderslaiid  what  is  involved.  Our 
cffun'ry  iiao  had  -so  many  crise.';  of  con.science 
and  law  in  recent  years  thai  a  certain  wear- 
iness 1.-.  iniderstandable.  Bur  this  one  i.s  of  a 
dillereui  character — a  genuine  constitu!  lonal 
crisis-,  in  the  words  of  that  nioder.i-e  and 
penile   man.   Senator  Mike  Man.-lic'.d. 

.An  explanation  in  ABC  terms  i.-,  therefore 
requued  It  must  begin  with  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Consiitmion,  whi<li  vested  in 
C.)iigress  alone  the  power     to  declare   war" 

Over  the  years.  Presidents  iiave  taken  mili- 
larv  action  of  vurious  kinds  without  a  pre- 
vious lornial  declaration  of  war  That  is  part 
of  modern  history,  a  g;o.-.3  on  the  Constitu- 
t.on 

Bu'  uniil  now  Uiese  Presidential  military 
.I'Jveniures  have  been  of  Unilted  diaracier  or 
duration,  or  el-e  liave  depended  lor  their 
Icual  .supp  irt  on  the  etfective  consent  of  Con- 
gre-s  The  recent  example  was  tlie  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution,  which  the  .Jolinson  Admin- 
iiiraion  used  as  the  le'jal  ecjuiv.ilent  of  a 
Congressional  declurution  ni  the  Vietnam 
.^.ir 


The  bombing  of  Cambodia  since  the  Pans 
aL;reenients  on  Vietnam  ha-s  been  .something 
quite  ditterent.  For  here  Congre.ss  had  not 
implied  its  consent  in  any  way.  not  by  res- 
olution and  not  by  ratilying  any  treaty  that 
covered  Cambodia.  Nor  could  tiie  President 
cite  ins  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  any 
American  troop.s. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  gone  one  long 
step  furtlier.  He  claims  independent  author- 
ity to  wage  war,  in  the  name  of  tlie  United 
States,  not  only  in  the  absence  of  Congres- 
sional approval  but  in  the  face  of  clear  dis- 
approval. 

In  sliort.  he  is  attempting  to  reverse  tlie 
constltulional  assumption.  Instead  of  the 
old  idea  that  liie  United  Stales  .should  be  at 
peace  unless  Congress  declared  otherwise, 
the  new  rule  would  be  that  a  President  may 
take  his  country  into  war — and  keep  it  there 
indehnitely — unless  Congre.ss  slops  him. 

And  more  than  that,  much  more.  For  of 
course  the  veto  provision  of  the  Constiluiion 
requires  two-third  majorities  to  override. 
.■\nd  by  this  veto  Mr  Nixon  would  impo.se 
tliat  same  requirement  on  Congress — and 
on  the  American  people  wlio  it  represents— 
to  stop  a  war. 

The  consequences  of  this  veto,  and  of  the 
House  sustaining  it.  are  tlierefore  grave. 
The  first  is  political,  tlie  crisis  to  whicli  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  referred. 

Unless  events  somehow  di.ssipate  the  clash 
between  tlie  President  and  tlie  Congre.ssional 
majority,  tlie  talk  of  impeachment  must  now 
take  a  new  and  more  immediate  ground.  For 
ill  the  ultimate,  if  there  is  no  other  resolu- 
tian.  Congress  is  faced  with  an  attempt  at  a 
Pre.^identlal  coup  d'etat.  It  must  consider 
it.s  own  ultimate  weapon. 

A  second  consequence  is  legal.  The  courts 
of  the  United  States  have  been  understand- 
ably wary  of  entertaining  lawsuits  lliat  chal- 
lenge the  lawfulness  of  war-making.  But 
thai  reluciance  is  likely  to  diminish  when  a 
President  wages  war  in  flagrant  violation  of 
law  and  the  Const ilution.  On  tlie  legal 
merit.s,  hi.s  attempt  to  impose  a  two-tliirds 
rule  on  Congress'  war  power  would  certain- 
ly not  protect  any  official  sued  by  citizens 
seeking  to  enjoin  unlawful  military  spend- 
ing. 

Finally,  there  is  the  consequence  of  con- 
science. 'riio.se  of  us  who  ha^e  opposed  the 
war  cannot  be  regarded  as  detached  on  this 
new  question.  And  so  it  is  fundamentally  a 
problem  for  conservatives. 

Will  Barry  Goldwater  sit  still  for  a  uni- 
lateral Presidential  amendment  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution'.^ Will  Melviii  Laird,  wlio  joined  the 
White  House  staff  as  an  avowed  Congression- 
al man'.'  Will  Elliot  Richardson,  who  has  be- 
gun to  stake  out  his  claim  of  iiulepeiidence 
as  Attorney  General''  I  hope  and  believe  that 
the  answer  will  be  no. 


PRESERVING    THE   COUNTRY'S 
HERITAGE 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Rfi  ord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  ;i  bill  the  Commission  would 
be  charged  v.ith  develoiJing  a  program 
for  preserving  and  making  accessible 
documentary  resources  throughout  the 
Nation.  This  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Seriate  by  Sentitor  Brooke  of  Massachu- 
setts and  I  feel  it  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration by  life  House. 

A  !)roj)er  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  our  Nation's  history  is  founded  on 
the  primary  documents  which  are  avail- 
able. Each  generation  of  .scholars  must 
have  the  oiJjiortunity  to  examine  histori- 
cal documents  with  the  methods  and  in- 


sights of  their  own  time.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  a  strong  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  heritage  we  must 
assure  that  accurate  information  of  the 
country's  past  is  not  lost. 

Modem  technology  provides  us  with 
the  means  for  preservation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  the  country's  great  fund  of 
source  material,  but  effort  and  organiza- 
tion are  needed  as  well.  'While  the  rna.ior 
burdens  have  been  borne  by  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  now  accept  a  larger  share  in 
documentary  preservation  programs  and 
activities. 

The  National  Commission  envisioned 
would  aid  and  encourage  agencies  under- 
taking preservation  by  private  means, 
would  encourage  training  and  instruction 
in  the  documentary  preservation  field, 
and  would  a.ssist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  expansion  of  their  own 
programs. 

Passage  of  the  National  Historic  Rec- 
ords Act  at  this  tiine,  as  we  approach  the 
bicentennial  anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  would  signal  our  deep 
commitment  to  the  traditions  of  thi.s 
Nation's  past. 


WASHINGTON    POST 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

'Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  SjJeaker.  yesterday 
I  received  a  form  letter  which  I  assumed 
was  sent  to  all  of  our  colleagues  front 
the  distinguished  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  'Washington  Post,  Haynes 
Johnson.  His  letter  attaches  a  question- 
naire seeking  to  learn,  anonymously,  our 
conclusions  on  many  of  the  key  un- 
answered, unresolved  questions  sur- 
rounding the  current  Watergate  prosecu- 
tion and  Senate  investigation  which  con- 
cern alleged  Presidential  involvement 
The  text  of  the  questionnaire  follows: 

W.^SHI.NC.TO.N    Post   QftSTIONN.MRF. 

1.  Do  you  believe  tliat  President  NixtJii 
knew  in  advance  of  plans  for  the  Wateruate 
bre:ik-in'.'  Yes.  No. 

2.  Do  you  believe  President  Nixon  knew  of 
espionage-sabotage  plans  to  be  used  on  Ills 
belialf  during   the   Ui72  campaign'.'  'V.'es.  No 

;j.  Do  you  believe  that  President  Nixon  was 
per.sonally  involved  in  tlie  Watergate  cover- 
up?  Yes,  No, 

4.  If  you  have  answered  yes  to  any  of  tlie 
foref;oiiig  questions,  do  you  believe  tliat 
President  Nixon  should  remain  in  office''  Yes 
No. 

5.  If  you  believf  he  should  reniain  in  of- 
.firc.  do  you  believe  he  should  Ise  ct-usured 
by  the  Coni;;ress?  Yes.  No. 

G.  If  you  believe  tlie  President  should  no 
lonttcr  remain  in  ottice.  do  you  feel  that  lie 
:  hould  resign.'  Yes.  No. 

7,  Do  you  feel  ihat  impeachment  proceed- 
ings .'.liould  be  brought  again.-t  hinr?  Yes 
No. 

8   Are  you  a  member  of  tlie:  Senate.  House. 

<».  Are   you   a;     Democrat.   Republican. 

Plea.se  put  any  additional  comments  you 
v.i.-,li  to  111  this  .space  or  on  .separate  paper 
I  But  do  no«  sign  vour  name  anywliere  on  this 
que:nionnaire  ) 

I  recognize  the  strong  interest  of  the 
public  and  the  media  and  particularly 
that  of  the  Washington  Post,  which  has 
contj'ibtitcd  so  mtich   to  uncovering   of 
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this  sordid  affair,  in  resolving  unanswer- 
ed questions,  the  answers  to  which  could 
have  a  broad  impact  on  our  GoveiTiment 
and  society.  I  also  recognize  that  it  would 
be  proper  and  legitimate  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  Senators  who  have 
reached  firm  conclusions  on  questions  of 
Presidential  involvement  to  state  their 
conclusions  publicly.  However.  I  think  it 
is  highly  in-esponsible  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post  newspaper  to  invite  anonmyous 
comments  and  conclusions  on  these  very 
cntictil  questions  from  thi.>  very  Mem- 
Leis  of  Congress  and  Senators  who  ma\'. 
depending  upon  the  ultimate  an.swers  to 
these  questions,  be  called  upon  to  act  as 
grand  juiT  and  trial  jury  in  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  these  matters. 

I  am  among  those  who  has  been  deei^ly 
shocked  by  the  ext<'nt  and  impact  of  the 
allegations  made  thus  far — not  only 
tho.se  seeking  to  implicate  the  President 
personally  in  the  Watergate  cover  uji. 
but  also  thase  which  paint  a  pictuie  of 
the  workings  of  an  aiToganl  White  House 
staff,  which  in  many  matters  is  said  to 
have  considered  itself  to  be  above  the 
laws  of  this  land  which  v.e  in  Congress 
have  enacted.  Not  despite  but  because  of 
the  severity  of  these  charges  and  because 
of  their  importance  for  our  political  and 
governmental  sy.sttm,  I  hardly  think  that 
firm  conclusions  should  be  drawn  prior 
to  hearing  from  thise  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  serious  wrongdoing,  but  who 
have  had  neither  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond in  open  testimony  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  these  charges  weighed  in 
judicial  proceedings  where  the  rules  of 
evidence  apply. 

It  is  ajjparent  that  what  the  Wa.' hing- 
ton  Post  seeks  to  do  in  distributing  this 
questionnaire  is  to  enable  itself  to  pub- 
lish an  article  containing  a  nimieric::! 
survey  of  anonymous  opinions  gathered 
by  this  vehicle.  Any  headlines  or  news 
articles  publi-shed  in  the  current  atmos- 
phere which  would  read  something 
like — "No  Congiessmen  or  Senators  Feel 
Impeachment  Is  Justified."  or  "Half  of 
Congress  Feels  the  President  Should  Re- 
sign." would  .serve  no  useful  jjurpose 
whatsoever  and  in  fact  would  severely 
damage  and  distort  the  difTicult  anil 
painstaking  process  of  sorting  fact  from 
opinion  in  this  entire  soidid  chaj)ter  of 
American  histoiy. 

Worse  yet.  these  anonymous  opinions 
are  sought  from  the  very  same  men  and 
women  v,ho  could  conceivably  be  called 
upon  to  act  as  grand  jury  and  jury  if 
certain  of  the  allegations  that  have  been 
made  are  found  to  be  true.  I  for  one  am 
very  deeply  concerned  abotit  statements 
that  have  been  made  thus  far  but  I  am 
nowhere  near  drawinr  conclusions  about 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  parties  said 
to  be  involved.  I  am  not  one  who  will  draw 
public  conclusions  until  more  facts  are 
in. 

Mr.  John.son  in  his  letter  seeks  to 
relieve  Members  of  Congress  and  Sen- 
ators of  taking  any  responsibility  for 
their  current  notions  on  Presidential  in- 
volvement in  Watergate  bv  saying  in  his 
letter: 

We  realize  that  some  members  may  he  rc- 
l-.ictant  to  state  their  views  publicly.  For 
that  reason,  we  are  keeping  the  survev 
strictly   anonymous.   In   that   way,   we   hope 


you  will  l^c  able  to  stale  yo'ir  own  pr;*,  a''- 
personal  views  without  regard  U>  constiluent 
wishes  or  pitrty  positions.  .  .  .  Piea.se  do  mi 
sign  your  name,  or  In  any  other  v.-ay  iden- 
tify yourself,  on  the  attached  questionnaire. 

At  this  relatively  early  stage  of  the 
development  of  these  investigations.  I  see 
this  questionnaire  and  the  potential  uses 
to  which  the  results  could  be  put  as  a 
heinous  ovcrstci^ping  of  the  bounds  of  re- 
spon.'ible  journalism.  Because  of  the  sc- 
iiousness  of  Watergate  and  the  cover  uj^ 
for  the  Nation,  and  because  of  the  high- 
It',  el  involvement  which  is  being  charged. 
it  is  probiibly  proper  for  the  raw  testi- 
mony, unrestricted  by  rules  of  evidence 
to  appear  and  be  discussed  in  the  public 
media,  despite  the  potential  impact  of 
this  publicity  on  securing  fair  trials  for 
the  accu.sed  later  on.  But  there  is  clearly 
no  justification  for  any  attempt  to  con- 
duct an  anonymous,  dry  run.  impeach- 
ment n\  the  press.  The  serious  question 
surrounding  impeachment  matters  are 
questions  for  Congress  and  for  Congress 
alone  to  decide.  I  feel  that  our  responses 
to  such  an  anonymous  questionnaire 
could  seriously  impair  our  objectivity, 
should  the  occasion  arise  for  us  to  de- 
cide these  questions  in  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  instruct  or  urge 
my  colleagues  to  ignore  this  question- 
naire. I  do.  hov.ever.  Mr  Speaker,  want 
to  call  to  their  attention  the  very  ."^erious 
implications  which  I  feel  this  question- 
naire and  its  effects  may  hold  for  our 
country.  Every  person,  under  our  system 
of  laws  has  a  right  to  face  and  ansvver  his 
accusers.  The  Washington  Post  has  tried 
to  provide  us  with  an  easy  way  to  veil 
the  identity  of  congressional  accusers 
without  relinquishing  the  public  impact, 
and  the  impact  on  the  Presidency,  of  the 
accusations  they  seek  to  survey.  I  for  one 
cannot  and  will  not  participate  in  thi.s 
process. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX 
REFORM  BILL 

'  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
pcrmi.s.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poi.it  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tra.neous  matter. » 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  todav  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  9036.  the 
Small  Business  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973. 
This  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada.  Mr.  .Alan  Bible,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
and  I  wish  to  commend  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  Tennes.^ce, 
Mr.  Joe  Evins.  the  chairman  of  the 
Houe  Sm^ll  Business  Committee,  for 
his  hard  work  in  developing  this  legis- 
latun. 

Nationwide,  there  are  more  tlinn  8 
nulhon  small  busines.ses  winch  provide 
a'uout  35  million  jobs  and  whiclt  play  a 
Mtal  roie  in  providing  the  American 
consimier  v.ith  an  enormous  variety  of 
goods  and  services.  Last  year,  these 
small  busines.ses  contributed  over  $420 
bi:iion  to  the  gross  national  product — 
GNP.  The  continued  health  and  exist- 
ence of  American  small  businc-s  is  a 
solid  guarantee  that  the  consumer  will 
benefit   from   comi;etition,   from  entre- 


preneurial initiative  which  provides  new 
products  and  services  and  from  man- 
agerial flexibility. 

New  York  City  has  a  Icn:;  tradition  as 
a  commercial  hub  for  ijroductive.  hard- 
working small  busines.ses.  and  those  en- 
terjDrises  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
continued  economic  viabihtv  of  the  ciiv. 
While  there  are  few  industrial  manulac- 
turing  enterprises  in  my  congressional 
district,  there  are  many  small-  and  me- 
dium-.sjzed  retail  estabh.shments.  and 
these  have  a  considerable  imi)act  on  the 
dailv  lives  of  my  district's  resident^. 

Unfortunately,  as  is  all  too  frequently 
the  cabe  with  our  inequitable  tax  lav.s 
which  benefit  the  powerful  at  the  ex- 
l>ense  of  the  working  per.son.  small  busi- 
nesses find  them.selves  unfairly  burdcr.cd 
with  a  business  tax  .■■tructure  v.hich 
taxes  them  at  an  effective  rate  of  about 
50  percent,  v.hile  big  businesses  only  pay 
ab'jut  35  percent. 

One  study  presented  to  the  Hou  c 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  revealed 
that  the  largest  4.348  U.S.  corporations 
pay  tax  at  an  effective  rate  of  merely 
26.9  perceiit.  As  a  result,  big  business 
gets  richer  all  the  time,  while  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses  struggle  to 
maintain  their  jjayrolls,  provide  quality 
goods  and  service.s  to  the  cor.sumer.  anti 
cope  With  ever-increai.ing  bu-iness  costs. 
The  last  time  when  Congic^s  enacted 
ma.ior  special  tax  relief  and  reform  leg- 
islation to  meet  the  problem^  and  needs 
of  small  business  was  back  in  1958.  and 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  join  this  grow- 
ing present  legislative  effort  to  heliJ 
small  basincsscs  retain  a  competitive 
posture. 

Among  the  key  objectives  of  this  leg- 
isl.ition  are  the  following: 

Fir.st.  tax  rates  for  small  bu.-messes — 
those  earning  less  than  $300,000  in  net 
pre-tax  profits  annually— \\ould  be  de- 
creased. In  addition,  tax  deferrals  would 
be  grantL'd  to  small  business  enterprises 
in  their  formative  years.  No  tax  would 
be  assessed  to  a  .<^mall  business  during 
the  first  3  years  of  its  existence  on  the 
initial  S25.000  profit  annually  providing 
that  those  profits  v.cro  reinvested  in  the 
business. 

Second,  a  i)ermanent  Intragovernmen- 
tal  Committee  on  Tax  SimiMifiration  Icr 
Sm:tll  Basiness  would  be  created.  This 
body  would  have  the  re.  pen,  ibihty  of 
simplifying  the  regulations  the  laws,  and 
the  ln.^tru:■tlons  relating  to  bu.Tiness 
taxation. 

Third,  an  Office  of  Small  Bi^ino<:s  T.ix 
Analysis  would  be  created  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  ami  it  wouki 
have  ti.e  obligaticn  to  cxanrnc  tax  prob- 
lems and  que. lions  from  the  viewpoint 
of  small  business  rather  than  from  the 
position,  of  the  Governments  interest  in 
raising  revenue. 

Foiu  th,  the  continued  independence  of 
family  firms  would  be  encoiuaged  by 
making  it  easier  for  heirs  to  pay  estate 
taxes  on  inherited  small  business  inter- 
ests over  a  10-ycar  period. 

This  tax  reform  proposal  would  not  re- 
suit  in  a  net  lo.ss  of  tax  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government,  for  it  would  slight- 
ly increase  the  rate  of  taxation  on  cor- 
porate profits  which  exceed  $300,000  an- 
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luially  while  decreasing  the  tax  burden 
01  enterprises  earning  less  than  that 
>early  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  a  positive  step  forward  in 
guarding  against  the  total  domination 
of  our  economy  by  monolithic  corpora- 
tions which  often  Ignore  the  needs  of 
tiie  individual  consumer.  It  would  help 
preserve  the  spirit  of  entrepreneurial  in- 
tleijcndcnce  which  has  characterized  our 
N.'.tion  since  colonial  time-,  and  I  urge 
my  congressional  colleagues  to  take  posi- 
tive action  on  this  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opporcunit.v. 


RETIREMENT  OF  COL    GEORGE  L    J 
DA LEE RES 

'Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
mven  permsision  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ' 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Speaker.  Col. 
George  L.  J.  Dalfere.>— U.S.  Air  Force, 
di.stinyuished  military  officer,  fellow 
Louisianian.  and  for  many  .vears  a  close 
pcr.-ouiil  friend  of  mine — has  retired 
iifter  25  year.s  of  service  to  his  country. 
George  is  from  Shrevcport.  La  .  in  my 
( oimressional  district. 

Colonel  Dalferes  ro.-c  to  the  position 
01  Deputy  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Leci.^lative  Affairs  m  April  of  this 
year  after  an  outstanding  career  in  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force.  In  this  capacity, 
it  v.as  essential  for  him  to  luiderstand 
The  workings  and  decision  processes  of 
both  Deicn.se  and  the  Congress.  Under- 
stand tliem  he  did.  and  well. 

Success  in  a  job  such  as  this  demands 
an  extraordinary  per.sonal  touch,  and 
George  supplied  it  admirably.  Many 
oiiif^rs  have  wiitten  or  spoken  of  his 
abilities.  I  need  only  add  that  I  do  not 
envy  his  successor,  a.-  he  certainly  has  a 
hard  act  to  follow 

George  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence for  good  Delen.se-Hill  relations. 
His  departure  cau.se-.  mc  mixed  feelinss. 
as  such  outstanding'  men  as  Colonel  Dal- 
feres ;ire  in  need  today.  He  will  be  sorely 
ir.is>ed  not  only  bv  me  personally,  but  bv 
niany  others  who  have  counted  on  his 
advice  and  counsel. 

I  conc;ratulate  George  on  .s  fine  career, 
thank  him  for  the  limuless  a.ssistance  he 
has  given  to  my  colleagues  and  me.  and 
V  ish  a  great  friend  nothinti  but  the  very 
best  in  his  future  endeavor^  I  ki;ow  that 
he  w  ill  be  successful 


THE     lOOTH     ANNIVERSARY    OF 
VENICE,    ILL 

'.Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnoi.-^  asked  and  wa.s 
given  permi.-sion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  till-  point  in  the  Recohd  < 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois,  Mr  S;)cakcr.  it 
Was  100  years  ago  today  that  the  village 
ol  Venice,  III.,  was  established  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Missis.-ippi  River 
:-ear  St.  Louis.  Venice,  which  iias  since 
been  incorporated  as  a  city,  has  lilayed 
an  important  role  in  the  history  and 
fl-^vclopment  of  the  Metro-East  area. 

The  site  which  eventually  became 
Venice  was  first  settled  by  one  John 
A I  kins,  who  arrived  from  Kentucky  in 
1«!L'    During   the   19th  century   Venice 


became  a  terminus  of  the  old  wagon 
route.  "The  National  Way."  or  "The  Old 
Rock  Road."  In  1815  John  Anthony  be- 
gan renting  flat-bottomed  skifTs  to  per- 
sons wishing  to  cross  the  Mississippi. 
Later,  the  ferry  boat  Brooklyn  operated 
on  the  river  from  the  Venice  site.  Today 
Venice,  which  owns  the  William  Mc- 
Kinley  Bridge,  is  still  involved  in  getting 
people  and  products  across  the  river. 

In  1842  a  young  Army  engineer.  Lt. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  directed  the  building  of  a 
dike  extending  from  Venice  to  Kerr 
Island  m  the  Mississippi.  However,  an 
1844  fiood  destroyed  it.  and  a  rebuilt  dike 
was  similarly  carried  away  in  1851.  These 
early  floods  cau.sed  Dr  Cornelius  Camp- 
bell to  suggest  the  name  "Venice"  when 
the  villlage  was  organized  in  1873.  For- 
tunately, the  Hoods  were  ended  in  the 
early  1900s  and  this  American  Venice  no 
longer  shares  with  its  Italian  namesake 
the  characteristics  of  watery  roadways. 

Almost  immediately  after  it  began  op- 
erating ofTK  tally.  Venice  experienced  a 
period  of  prosperity,  with  commerce  in 
grain  predominating.  Railroad  lines  con- 
verged in  the  city,  giving  rise  to  rail 
yards  and  railroad  rights-ol-way.  Today 
railroading  remains  a  significant  factor 
m  the  economic  life  of  Venice  and  to- 
gether with  pov.erplants  and  retail  busi- 
ness ma!:es  Venice  an  important  com- 
munity in  the  area 

There  have  been  10  ma.vors  of  the  city 
of  Venice,  including  Dr.  John  E.  Lee.  who 
has  served  as  mayor  since  1957.  Dr.  Lee's 
father.  Dr.  John  E.  Lee.  Sr..  saw  long 
service  at  city  hail  as  mayor  from  1911 
to  1915  and  again  from  1917  to  1944.  Citi- 
zens of  Venice  can  be  proud  of  and  grate- 
ful for  tins  fine  tradition  of  municipal 
leadership. 

Mr.  S|)eakcr.  as  Venice  celebrates  her 
centennial,  let  us  congratulate  its  citi- 
zens, sakuaig  not  only  the  city's  past  role 
in  the  de\elopmont  of  early  river  com- 
merce, but  al.so  its  present  participation 
in  the  great  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  of  the  metropolitan  area 


IN 


NO    AID    FOR    IDLED    WORKERS 
PRESIDENTS  TRADE  BILL 

'Mr  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  askea 
and  v.as  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remark,-  at  this  point  in  the  Record.! 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
S.ueaker.  the  late  Tallulah  Bankhead. 
daughter  of  a  former  Speaker  of  this 
body,  is  credited  with  coining  the  com- 
ment, in  judgment  of  a  new  bioadway 
play,  that  "there  is  less  here  than  meets 
the  eye  " 

Thi.-.  ijhrase  accurately  describes  tiie 
so-called  reform  of  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance iM-ogram  for  workers  di.-iJlaced 
by  imports  proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion's trade  bill  now  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  present  adjustment  assistance 
program  has  been  small  comfort  and 
little  hell)  to  those  workers  thrown  out 
of  jobs  by  loreign  imports.  In  its  10  years 
of  existence  since  1962.  the  iMogram  was 
all  but  inoperatue  uj)  to  1969.  Of  all  the 
petitions  for  adjustment  assistance  by 
workers.  comi)anies.  and  industries  pre- 
.sented  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  every 
ono  was  denied — because,  it  was  said,  the 


language  of  the  law  was  considered  an 
"insurmoimtable  barrier." 

Since  1969.  the  barrier  seems  to  have 
been  overcome.  But  of  the  189  worker 
adjustment  assistance  cases  processed 
since  then,  only  44— as  of  May— received 
a  positive  finding  by  the  TarifT  Commis- 
sion: 33  more  were  determined  by  the 
President.  Of  the  77  groups  approved  for 
a.ssistance.  about  34.000  persons  should 
have  received  help:  about  22.000  of  these 
were  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
received  it. 

That  is  not  nuuh  of  a  record. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  are  not 
great:  the  cash  readjustment  allowance 
for  certified  workers  is  equal  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  worker's  former  weekly  aver- 
age w  eekly  wage,  not  to  exceed  65  percent 
of  the  national  average  weekly  wage  in 
manufacturing.  The  maximum  weeklv 
benefit  for  this  year  is  $101.  Duration  of 
payments  u.sually  is  limited  to  52  weeks. 

When  the  President  sent  his  proposed 
trade  legislation  to  Congress  in  April, 
there  were  high-sounding  words  in  his 
message  about  the  need  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  worker  thrown  out  of  jobs 
by  imiJorts. 

He  proposed  that  the  old  adjustment 
assistance  be  thrown  out  because  it  was 
"ineffective,"  and  that  a  new  one  be  put 
in  Its  place. 

And  some  new  program  it  is.  What  it 
amounts  to.  in  effect,  is  that  those  work- 
ers which  are  determined  to  have  been 
displaced  by  imports  would  be  drawing 
less  m  benefits  than  they  are  now.  In- 
stead of  drawing  65  percent  of  their 
former  eai-nings.  these  workers  would 
now  get  only  50  percent. 

Mr.  SjDeaker.  this  sort  of  program  is  a 
cruel  hoax  on  the  American  worker 
which  is  not  worthy  of  the  Congress'  seri- 
ous consideration.  This  is  not  any  an- 
swer to  the  plight  of  those  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  workers  who  continue  to  be 
thrown  out  of  jobs  by  the  deluge  of  im- 
ports coming  into  this  country:  it  is  an 
in.sult. 


OPPOSITION  TO  AUTHORITY  FOR 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  IMPOSE  EX- 
PORT CONTROLS  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 

'Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  as^cd  and  wa.s 
given  permission  to  extend  hi.-,  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Siieaker.  this 
morning  the  Rules  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  to  enlarge  upon  the  exist- 
ing authority  to  impose  ext^ort  controls 
The  Rules  Committee  heard  the  propon- 
ents and  me  and  then  decided  to  delay 
the  hearing  until  a  later  date.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  important  matter  upon  which 
the  Members  should  become  fully  in- 
formed. My  remarks  before  the  Rules 
Committee  explain  the  rea.sons  for  tiiis 
opinion.  It  is  as  follows : 

St.mement  By  Neal  Smith.  Dt-.MoiR,\r  of 
luWA,  Before  the  Rui.es  C<>.^I^^^TEE  (it  tut: 
Hoc.sE  Ol  Representatives  in  Opi'o.suki.n 
TO  AuTHoniiv  ifjR  tiie  PRISIDENT  lo  I.M- 
posE    E.-iPoRT   Controls    on    Ac;rii  ilit  R,\r, 

COMMODITIE.S,  Jl-NE  28,  1973. 

Mr.  Chairmnn  and  Memlier.-;  of  tlip  Com- 
iiul'pc:  I  appeal  to  you  to  prevent  the  Baiik- 
ii!;-;    :uui    riiirency    Comnuttee    troni    taking 
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another  biU  to  the  House  floor  which  would 
re.sult  in  further  sliortages  of  food  in  the 
grocery  stores.  By  brmgiuf:  a  bill  before  you 
t.->  authorize  the  imposition  of  e.\port  con- 
trols, the  Committee  is  living  up  to  its  per- 
fect record  of  the  past  .several  months  of 
proposing  exactly  the  wri.ng  medicine  for  the 
prr.blems  which  exist.  Shortages  of  some 
kinds  of  food  are  nlmo.^t  certain  to  ccc/.r  in 
the  next  several  weeks.  The  meat  boycott  in 
.^pril.  the  attempt  liy  tiie  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  pas^  a  bill  to  roll  back 
prices  of  food  products  and  the  ceiling  which 
has  been  imposed  at  the  retail  level,  have 
all  c'.ntnbuted  heavily  toward  these  short- 
rt^ts  Obviously,  the  r.eed  was  for  a  greater 
supply  but  all  of  these  actions  had  th.c  oppo- 
siie  eriect.  Many  prodticers  were  .so  puzzled  by 
the  combination  cf  event.s  that  they  decided 
it  was  not  worth  the  ri.-k  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  many  of  them  have  taken  steps  to 
reduce  their  ri.ik  and  also  the  production  in- 
volved. Now  instead  of  learrnng  a  lesson  from 
those  activities  and  taking  steps  to  encotir- 
age  more  production,  some  people  are  propos- 
ing to  impo.se  export  controls  and  thereby 
further  discourage  production. 

Seventeen  percent  Jess  beef  v.as  marketed 
in  .\-pT\\  than  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
Twelve  percent  less  was  marketed  In  ^iay 
th.m  a  year  ago.  Beef  marketed  in  April  was 
at  lighter  weiglus  than  a  year  ago.  Manv  pro- 
ducers puzzled  by  this  v.hole  thii.g  decided 
to  feed  their  animals  a  lower  n'.Urient  ra- 
tion and  stretch  out  the  period  of  time  re- 
quired to  finish  the  product  hoping  that  after 
a  few  months  the  situation  wotild  be  more 
stable  and  thev  could  better  predict  what  to 
do.  Less  pigs  are  being  produced  and  this 
will  have  an  effect  next  winter.  The  effect  of 
price  ceilings  on  beef  not  or.ly  reduces  total 
supply  but  it  also  prohibits  sea.sonal  adjust- 
ments from  one  kind  of  meat  to  another. 

The  whole  broiler  chicken  industry  has 
been  thrown  into  a  situation  where  they 
cannot  recover  costs  on  normal  production, 
let  alone  having  any  incentive  to  produce 
more.  The  cost  of  transportation,  gas.  labor 
and  almost  everything  that  goes  into  poultry 
production  has  increa.sed  but  the  price  freeze 
prohibits  normal  adjustments  In  addition  to 
destroying  eggs  that  were  in  incubators  and 
not  setting  as  many  eggs,  producers  have 
been  selling  broilers  at  hgliter  weights.  One 
producer  I  know  of  four.d  tlial  by  .<:elling  his 
broilers  which  he  had  in  the  pens' at  theUme 
at  2' J  potuids  instead  of  the  normal  3S 
pounds,  he  would  reduce  his  losses  to  .S30.000 
instead  of  .$50,000  so  naturallv  he  .sold  them 
at  a  lighter  weight.  This  means  that  not 
only  a  lesser  number  of  broilers  will  be 
available  but  also  a  far  lesser  tonnage  of 
poultry  meat  will  be  available. 

In  the  case  of  vegetables,  the  cost  of  har- 
vesting and  tran.?porting  has  increased  so 
much  that  under  price  freezes,  some  of  them 
have  simply  cho.sen  to  leave  them  m  the  field 
or  fail  to  plant  any  more.  In  some  cases, 
using  one  week  the  first  of  June  as  the  period 
for  determining  prices  Ignores  the  impor- 
tance of  normal  adjustments  in  price  from 
week  to  week  and  month  to  month  and  also 
ignores  the  fact  that  sometimes  vegetables 
of  a  different  quality  come  to  market  during 
one  week  compared  to  another.  Those  who 
were  selling  lower  quality  vegetables  the  fir.-,t 
week  of  June  at  a  lower  price  have  ni\v 
been  eliminated   from  the  market. 

When  there  are  less  vegetables,  retailers 
who  can  pay  the  mo.-t  will  get  them  and  the 
retailers  who  can  pay  the  mo.-t  will  be  the 
ones  who  raised  prices  the  most.  Thus,  the 
penalty  is  upon  the  wrong  merchants.  It  is 
the  kind  of  government  action  that  convinces 
more  merchants  that  they  should  rai.-^e  prices 
as  soon  as  it  is  legally  possible  so  as  lo  be 
ready  if  there  is  another  freeze.  Talk  of  boy- 
cotts, roll  backs  and  ceiling  prices  hivs  already 
resulted  in  substantial  price  Increases  and 
the  new  ceiling  based  on  one  week  in  June 
rewards  those  who  raised  their  prices. 


As  If  they  had  not  already  made  enough 
mistakes,  the  same  people  who  promoted  the 
price  ceilings  and  cause.^  of  the  food  short- 
age are  now  promoting  this  bill  for  export 
controls  on  food  prodticts.  They  may  say  it 
v.iU  be  on  a  selective  basis  but  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  .somewhat  tiinmportant 
because  the  psychological  damage  wi;i  be 
tremendous  regi'.rdlcss  of  how  the  bill  is  writ- 
ten. It  convinces  producers  that  if  they  do 
increase  supplies,  the  govenmient  may  pre- 
vent recovering  increased  costs  for  chemicals. 
fuel,  taxes  and  other  InpiUs.  This  is  just  an- 
other wrong  move  r.-.id  the  sooner  it  is  aban- 
dfi'-.ed.  the  better  for  those  who  want  to  see 
the    food   supply   situation   impro\ed. 

As  far  as  beef  is  concerned,  export  controls 
would  be  of  no  benelit  to  consumers  in  the 
United  Stales  e\en  on  a  short-lcriii  basis.  We 
import  30  times  as  much  beef  as  we  export 
and  anv  reduction  in  exports  would  obviously 
mean  that  those  countries  reccn'ing  those 
exports  from  the  United  States  would  simply 
buv  some  of  the  supply  which  we  would  nor- 
mallv  be  importing.  So  as  far  as  beef  is  con- 
cerned, it  not  only  has  an  adver.^e  psychologi- 
cal impact  whl'-h  results  in  less  increa.se  in 
production  in  the  United  States  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  but  it  also  provides  no  supply 
advantage   on   a   short-term   basis. 

Export  controls  are  not  only  stupid  eco- 
nomically but  they  are  also  downright  un- 
American.  It  .seems  strange  that  as  we  are 
preparing  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  people  in  high  places  In 
this  countrv  would  actually  be  advocating 
the  same  kind  of  action  which  the  mother 
country  took  against  the  colonies  in  order  to 
force  them  to  sell  their  produces  at  le.ss  than 
their  world  market  value.  To  force  some 
Americans  who  produce  food  to  sell  their 
product  at  less  than  it  is  worth  in  other 
countries  would  be  a  form  of  economic  slav- 
ery. American  processors  already  have  a 
tremendous  advantage  because  the  product 
is  here  and  they  do  not  have  to  pay  trans- 
portation costs  for  overseas  shipments.  If  a 
product  is  selling  so  cheaply  that  foreign 
purchasers  can  buy  it  in  the  United  States 
and  also  pay  the  extra  transportation  costs 
cheaper  than  they  ca:i  produce  it.  then  that 
is  the  very  product  which  we  should  be 
selling  andihe  producers  of  that  product  are 
the  verv  ones  who  must  be  the  least  respon- 
sible for  inflation.  To  try  to  hold  producers 
cf  these  kinds  of  products  to  prices  lower 
than  their  world  market  value,  while  most 
other  tilings  in  the  United  Stales  are  pro- 
tected by  tariffs  ar.d  selling  at  more  than 
world  market  valtie.  is  botmd  to  create  the 
same  feeling  of  desperation  in  the  American 
farmers  of  the  1970's  that  it  created  in  the 
colonial  farmers  in  the  1770's.  It  is  exactly 
the  wrong  thing  to  do  and  not  only  pe- 
nahzes  the  wrong  people  but  also  will  not 
obtain  the  results  which  its  proponents  de- 
sire. 

It  is  time  to  realize  that  price  ceilings. 
t;ilk  of  price  rollbacks,  expor;  control  pro- 
posals and  boycotts  and  other  activities 
which  discourage  greater  production  are  ex- 
actly the  opposite  to  what  is  needed  and 
those  who  promote  these  very  things  are  tlie 
ones  who  must  take  most  of  the  blame  for 
the  shortages  which  will  occur  in  the  near 
future.  Although  the  sitv.ation  is  already  so 
far  out  of  kilter,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  it 
back  to  where  some  food  supplies  are  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantities,  any  further  de- 
l.u-  Will  make  it  wor.se.  It  is  f.me  to  start 
thinking  of  terms  of  encouraging  adequate 
stipplies  instead  of  paying  so  much  atten- 
tion to  those  who  propose  easy  solutions 
such  as  price  freezes  and  threats  of  export 
controls  which  ha\e  the  opposite  etTect  on 
production  and  distribtuion  of  food  prod- 
ucts. 

In  the  name  of  common  .sense.  I  ask  Mem- 
bers of  tliis  Committee  to  put  the  brakes  on 
the  Export  Control  bill. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 
AXU  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  LABOR-HEW  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS BILL 

'Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  extend  lus  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  day.s 
ago  I  spoke  on  tiiis  fioor  of  my  high  re- 
gard for  the  fine  work  done  by  Cliairman 
D.AMEL  J.  FLoon  and  his  ApiJiopnations 
Subconimittce  on  the  Labor-HEW  aptiro- 
Ijriations  bill. 

That  brief  mention  scarcely  did  justice 
to  the  enormous  dedication  and  the  legis- 
lative skill  of  D.i\N  Flood. 

When  I  speak  of  education  in  tiiis 
country.  I  am  talking  about  more  than 
institutions  and  establishments.  I  am 
talking  about  people — specifically  young- 
sters. And  it  is  youngsters  I  mean  w  hen 
I  say  tb.at  education  m  the  United  States 
owes  an  enormous  debt  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Dan  Flood  a.sks  the  hard  questions 
about  educational  finance,  and  he  de- 
mands hard  answers.  This  House  knc-s 
that,  and  that  is  why  it  relies  .so  much 
on  his  judgment  and  on  tlie  legi-slation 
he  brings  to  this  floo.-. 

The  appropriation  for  education  con- 
tained in  the  Labor-HEW  bill  is  a  very 
complicated  thing.  Few  Members  of  this 
House  have  time  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  it  in  its  entirety.  Dan  Flood 
is  not  satisfied  with  superficial  knowl- 
edge, and  ha>  made  himself  tlie  master 
of  tlris  complicated  .subject. 

I  take  to  the  floor  today  merely  to  ex- 
■pand  the  compliment  I  tried  to  jjay  to 
Chairman  Flood  and  his  subcommittee 
at  the  time  the  Labor-HEW  bill  was  be- 
fore tlv?  House  a  few  days  ago. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
s*'ncc  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  H\NsrN  of  Washington,  for  part 
of  June  28.  June  29.  30.  1973.  on  accoiuit 
of  ofTicial  business. 

Mr.  Wy.mt  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  I.  for  the  remainder  o:  th:> 
week,  on  account  of  official  bu.-mess. 

Mr.  DiNiELsoN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  ' .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  family. 

Mr.  Reip.  for  Thursday  afternoon  and 
evening.  June  28.  1973.  in  order  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Carol  Bishop,  the 
wife  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Bishop,  the 
minister  of  the  Rye  Presbyterian  Church. 
of  which  I  am  an  elder. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimou.s  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  Icgi.sla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wa-s  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ldtt  '  to  revi.se  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:  < 

Mr.  V'evsey.  lor  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Steelman.  for  5  minutes,  todav. 
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Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  10  liiiinite.-;. 
today. 
Mr.  FiNDLEY.  for  3  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Shrivfr.  for  10  niiniite.s.  today. 
Mr.  Michel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Hon.AN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  miiiutes.  today. 
Mr.  WiLLLXMs.  for  5  minute.s.  today. 
Mr.  C\MP.  for  1  hour.  Wednesday.  Julv 
11.  1973. 

'Tlie  followuig  Members  lat  the  re- 
ciik'.st  of  Mr.  Denholm  >  to  revise  and  e.K- 
tend  their  remarks  and  nulude  extiane- 
ou.^  material:  '  - 

Mr.  Bur.KE  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minute.s  today. 

Mr.  GoNz.\LE/.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Lfhm.vn.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  St.ark,  for  5  nunutes.  today. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  tor  5  minutes. 
today. 
Mr.  Ale.xander.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Br^di;.m\s.  for  5  mmutes.  today. 
Mi.ss  HoLTZMAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  con.sent.  permis.sion  to 
re\  i.->e  and  e.\tend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SiKEs,  to  include  tables  and  other 
extraneous  material  witli  his  remarks  in 
tlie  debate  on  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation Bill. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  to  revLse  and 
extend  liis  remarks  immediately  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pike  before  the 
\ote  on  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
t-.'iid  remarks  m  connection  with  state- 
ment made  today  by  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Dellums  following  debate  on  the 
amendment  offered  bv  Mr.  McCloskey 
on  nil.  8947. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoTT'  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material:  > 

Mr.  Mi\.snALL  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Pritchard  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Steeie. 

Mr,  Steiger  of  Wiscon.^m  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr  EoB  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Kemp  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr,  SiiHiv  F.n  in  two  instanc'cs. 

Mr.  Michel  m  two  instances. 

Mr,  Keati.ng  m  tv.  o  instances. 

Mr  nu  Pont  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  VEY.-5EY  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Landcrebe. 

'Tlie  followitu;  Members  'at  the  re- 
(lUesi  of  Mr.  Denholm  ■  and  to  include 
t'Xiraneoiis  matter:  > 

Mr.  O  Neill. 

Mr.  Wilmam  D.  Ford. 

Air.  GuN/.ALr;/;  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  kARicK  m  three  instance.";. 

Mr.  Bulling  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Geor^'ia. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

iMr  Hakpington. 

Air  ll'^z-i  in  thiec  instances. 


Mr.  Waldik. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Air.  Litton. 

Mr.  Bt-rke  of  Massachusetts. 


SEN.^TE  BILLS  KEPERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.   under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows: 

S.  1352.  An  ac-  to  require  loadlines  nn  U.S. 
vp.ss.?i3  e:igaged  in  foreign  voyages  and  for- 
eign ve.ssels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  for  otlier  purposes:  to  the 
Coinmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

S.  1410.  An  net  to  amend  section  I4ib)  of 
tlie  Federal  Re.serve  .'Vet.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tiud  for  one  year  the  authority  of  Federal 
Re.serve  bank.s  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Conmuf- 
tce  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S  1615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  August  P. 
Walz:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1618.  An  act  to  name  the  headquarters 
building  in  the  C;eoln<rical  Survey  National 
Center  under  construction  in  Reston.  Va., 
a.s  the  "John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Build- 
ing"; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

S  1901,  An  act  To  amend  the  act  of  August 
20,  1963.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  mint  buildings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Public  Works 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  tliat  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  6;i:j0  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of 
(he  Public  Buildmg.s  Act  of  ]<)5!».  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

H  R.  720U.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  19.i7  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
nrement  Ta.\  Act  lo  revise  certain  eligibility 
ciiuduions  for  annuities;  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  lax  rates;  and  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Act  in  order  to  improve 
the  pri,cedurcs  pertaining  to  certain  rate  ad- 
Justinenis  tor  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of  the 
act.  and  lor  other  purposes. 


BILI3  I'liESKNTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDExNT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  tlie  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  tliat 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  tor  his  approval,  a  bill  of  tlie 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  6330  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  relating  to  the 
District  of  Coluinbi.i 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mme 
tlv'.t  tiie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tl-.e  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
tat  8  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.*. 
under  its  previous  order,  the  Hou.se  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Fridav.  June  29, 
197.!.  at  11  o'clock  a  in. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
SlJoaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 


1087.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Emerg- 
ency Loan  Guarantee  Board,  transmittinij; 
the  special  report  with  respect  to  the  need 
to  continue  the  guarantee  prct^ram  bevond 
December  31,  1973.  pursuant  to  .-.eciiou  12 
of  Public  Law  92-70;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency, 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Advi.-_er  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
Str-te.  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
istic Republics,  entered  into  during  the  pe- 
riod Jinie  19-23,  1973.  pursuant  to  secti  .n 
112  lb).  Public  Law  92  403;  to  the  Comniii- 
'•ie  or.  Fnrciyn  .\t5air.-.. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

>.!r.  BRADE.MAS;  Coinmittee  on  House  Ad- 
niaiistration.  Hou.se  Resolution  462.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  House  report  entitled  'Reform 
of  Our  Correctional  Systems":  (Rcpi.  No.  93- 
;i38i.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr,  BRADEJ.LAS.  Commillee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
miniatration.  House  Concurrent  Resoliitii.n 
185.  Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  tlse 
print  nig  of  inaugural  addresses  from  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  to  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  9j 
Si':i  I .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

-Mr.  BRADE.MAS:  Committee  on  Ho  i.-e  A'.l- 
liiinistralion.  House  Concurrent  Re.sohition 
219.  Concurrent  re.,olut;on  providing  fur  a;l- 
ditional  copies  of  "The  Federal  Civilian  Em- 
ployee Loyalty  Program",  Hou.se  Report  No 
!t2-1637.  92d  Congress,  second  session;  iR'_-pt, 
No,  93  340),  Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  Hou.-e  Ad- 
mini.,tration.  House  Concurrent  Re.solution 
233.  Coiicuirenl  re.solution  providuig  fur  tlie 
printing  of  committee  heuriiiKS  e.siabli.  lung 
a  National  Institute  of  Education,  iRept. 
No    93  341).   Ordered   to  be   primed. 

Mr.  BR.\DEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
niinistration.   House    Concurrent    Re.soUuion 

256.  Conctirrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document,  a  reused  edi- 
tion '.'f  the  House  document  "Our  Amt.-ric;iii 
Government,  What  Is  It?  How  D<jes  It 
Work?";  (Rept.  No.  93-342).  Ordered  to  be 
prir.ted 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration,   House    Concurrent    Resolution 

257.  Concurrent  re.solution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  House 
report  entitled  "Street  Crime:  Reduction 
Through  Positive  Criminal  Justice  Re- 
.sponse.s";  (Rept.  No.  93  343 1 .  Ordered  to  be 
printed, 

Mr  BRADE.MAS;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mini-tratinn.    House    Concurrent    Re.-.olutlon 

258.  Conc'.trrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additif)nal  copies  of  the  Hou.se 
report  entiTled  "Drtigs  In  Our  School.s';  unh 
amendment.  (Rept.  No.  93  344)  0:dered  to 
be  printed, 

.^Tr.  BRADEM.'\S:  Committee  on  Hou^e  Ad- 
minisrration.  .Senate  C'lnctirrent  Rc^olu'ion 
29.  Concurrent  resolution  atuhoriziui;  t)-:p 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  hear- 
ings on  illegal,  improper,  or  unethical  activi- 
ties during  the  Presidential  election  of  1972; 
(Rep',   No.   9:!  345).   Ordered    to   be   printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Re,=^olutinn  457.  I-{pso1m- 
tion  to  provide  ff)r  the  printing  as  a  House 
docttmcnt  tiie  booklet  entitled  "The  History 
end  Operation  of  the  House  Majority  Whip 
Orgnni/aHon":  (Rept.  No.  9:!  :i4';(.  Ordered 
io  be  printed. 

Mr  BRADEMAS;  Committee  en  H'luse  Ad- 
mini-i  ra'ion.  House  Resolution  463.  Resolu- 
iiot!  providing  for  the  printing  of  addirionrd 
(Up;-,,  of  r!ip  Hon-e  repor'  entii'.ed  "C^.-t;  ■ - 
niz-eU  Cianin.il   Inrlueiice   in   Hor,  c   Kai  inn   ; 
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with    amendment;    (Rept.   No.   93-347).    Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DORN;  Committee  on  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  8949.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  basic 
provisions  of  the  loan  guaranty  program  for 
veterans;  (Rept.  No,  93  348),  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
cf  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  8219.  A  bill  to  amend 
tlie  International  Organizations  Immunities 
.\i-'..  to  authorize  the  Pre^ideiu  to  extend 
certain  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  .African  Unity:  (Rept,  No  93- 
349  I  ,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  M.^HON:  Committee  on  .Appropriations. 
H.R.  9055.  .\  bill  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purpo.ses  (Rept.  No. 
93  350).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoi-.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN;  Committee  on  RtUes.  House 
Resohition  477.  Resolution  providing  fur  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  8480.  A  bill  lo  require 
the  President  to  notify  the  Con^re.^s  '.vlien- 
ever  he  Impounds  funds,  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure under  which  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  may  disapprove  tlie 
President's  action  and  require  him  to  cease 
sucli  impounding,  and  to  establish  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  a  ceiling  on  total  Federal  ex- 
penditures (Rept.  No.  93  351).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rtiles.  House  Res- 
olution 478.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HR.  8860.  .A  bill  to  extend 
and  amend  tlie  Agricul'airal  Act  of  1970  for 
the  piirpose  of  assuring  consumers  of  plenti- 
ful supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices  (Rept.  No.  93-352).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Rf'solution  479.  Resolution  waving  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  HR.  9055.  A  bill  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-354).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

-Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  HR.  7528 
(Rept.  No.  93  353).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

.Mr.  MII^LS  of  Arkan.sas:  Committee  of  con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  H.R.  8410 
(Rept.  No,  93  355).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois     (for 

himself,    Mr.    Brll.   Mr.    Fish.    Mr. 

McCloskey,    and    Mr.    Mitchell    of 

New  'York )  : 

H.R.   9028,   A  bill   to  improve   the  conduct 

and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 

activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 

such  campaign.s;  to  the  Committee  on  House 

Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  i  for 
himself  and  Mr.  .McCloskfy)  : 
HR,  9029.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
.struction  of  transmission  facilities  for  de- 
livery to  the  continental  United  States  of 
petroletim  reserves  located  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 
HR    9030.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  9031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  require  that  radio 
and  television  receivers  meet  certain  techni- 
cal standards  for  filtering  out  Interference: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


H  R  9032.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  charitable  contributions  of  in- 
ventory and  certain  other  ordinary  Income 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.s. 

HR.  9033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  22  to  24 
the  age  until  which  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits may  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  full-time 
student  status,  and  the  age  before  which  a 
cliild  must  have  become  disabled  in  order 
to  qualify  for  such  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
disability;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr,  BENI  TEZ  (for  himself.  Mr,  pe 
Lcc.o.  and  Mr.  Wo.n  Pat)  ; 
H  R,  9034,  A  bill  to  extend  to  residents  of 
Puert.)  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
the  social  security  benefits  norm:iIly  provided 
for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons,  under 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  progr.im: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Mr   Col- 
lins of  Texas.  Mr.   Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr,    Brasco.    Mr,    Nedzi,   Mr. 
Pike.  Mr.  Duncan-,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr. 
r>r  Lrco.  Mr    Moakley.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Bcrgener,  Mr  Huber   Mrs  Green 
of  Oregon.  Mrs.  Hanse.n  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Conlan.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Charles  Wilsox  of  Texas, 
Mr.    Lujan.    Mr.    Giaimo,    and    Mr. 
TowELL   of  Nevada )  : 
H.R.   9035.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of   1968 
to  provide   a  system   for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  la\v  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
ptu'p(  ses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGH.AM: 
HR.   9036.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
siniplilication.    reform,   and   relief   for   small 
bu.sine-.-,;    to    the    Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H  R.  9037.  A  bill  to  improve  the  ccnduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  Hou.se 
Adnuiu'tration. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
HR    9038.   A   bill   to  authorize  a   program 
for  the  improvement  and  restor.ttion  of  the 
Buffalo  metropolitan  area.  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   DUNCAN : 
H  R.  9039.  A  bill  to  limit  certain  legal  rem- 
edies   involving    the    involuntarv    busing    ol 
.schoolchildren;  to  the  Commutee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R,  9040,  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  with  respect  to  anv  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  im- 
poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its 
citizens  .%s  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDVVARDS  of  California: 
HR.  9041.  .A  bill  to  amend  .section  505  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  uni- 
form original  enlistment  qualifications  for 
male  and  female  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D,  FORD    (for  him- 
self.  Mr.    Hawkins.   .Mr.   Meeds.   Mr. 
OHara,   Mr.   Clay,    Mrs.    Chisholm, 
Mr.   Harrington.   Mr    Thompson   of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr  Eraser)  : 
HR    9042.   A   biil   to  amend   the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  to  meet  the   needs  of  runaway  youths 
and  facilitate  their  refarn  to  their  families 
without  resort  to  the  law  enforcement  struc- 
ture:   to   the   Committee   on   Education   and 
Labor. 

By     Mr.     ERASER     (for    himself,     Mr, 
Dices,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Minish, 
and  Mr.  Macdonald)  : 
H  R.  9043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 


tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  posmon  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  international 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   GUNTER; 

HR  9044.  A  bill  to  lim;t  Federal  court 
jurisdiction  to  order  busing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr   HARRINGTON: 

H  R,  'ji)45,  h  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
liKludo  in  the  budget  transmitted  to  Co::- 
gress  additional  information  showing  the  re- 
gional impact  of  budget  proposals  by  State 
and  congressional  districts,  and  for  otlicr 
purpose^;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmtiit 
Operations. 

Bv  Mr.  PODELL- 

HR  9046.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  His- 
toric Records  Commission,  to  establish  a 
program  for  preserving  and  making  accessible 
documentary  resources  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  fi  r  other  purposes;  to  the  Com.m;'.- 
tee  on  Goveriiment  Operations. 
By  Mr  ROVBAL: 

HR.  9047.  A  bill  to  prohibit  tise  of  the 
mails  to  effect  the  sale  or  other  delivery  of 
mailing  lists  for  purposes  of  commercial  or 
other  solicitation,  and  for  other  purposes:  'o 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, 

By    Mr     SATTERFIELD    (for    himself. 
-Mr    Dorn.  Mr    Teague  of  Texas,  Mr 
Haley,  Mr   Dulski.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr 
Helstoski,  Mr    Ecw.^RDs  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Montgomery.   Mr    Carney 
of  Oliio.  Mr.  Danielson.  Mrs  Grassu, 
Mr.      W'OLff,      Mr.     Brinkley.      Mr 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas.     Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.    Mr     Saylor.    Mr. 
'i'EAGi-E  of  California.  Mrs    Heckler 
of   Ma-ssachusetts,    Mr.    Zw,\ch.    Mr. 
WviiE.  Mr.  HiLLis.  Mr,  Maraziti.  Mr 
.Apdnor.  and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 
HR    9U48.  A  bill   to  an.end  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  improved  medi- 
cal care  to  veterans:  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of   veterans:    to   improve   recrtiitmeir 
and  retention  of  career  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment  of   Medicine  and   Surgery;    to  the 
Comnii-ice  on  Veterans'  .AfTitirs. 

By    Mr.    SKUBIIZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Shriver.    Mr.    Winn,    Mr     Sebelii-s. 
and  Mr  Rov  )  : 
H  R   9049.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  Uiiiied  States  to  allocate  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  to  deal  with  exist- 
ing or  imminent  shortages  and  dislocations 
in    the   national    distribution   system   which 
jeopardize  the  public  health,  safety,  or  wel- 
fare: to  provide  for  the  delegation  of  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state ;.nd  F.reik'n  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H  R   9050.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  tlie 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
to   prohibit    certain    expenditures    from    the 
Airport  and  .Airway  Trust  Funds  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  projects  involving  the  loca- 
tion of  an  airport   unless  the  legislature  o: 
each   State   in   or   near   which   such   project 
is  located  has  appro'. ed  such  project;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   STEELMAN: 
HR.     9051     A     bill     to    establish     the     Bi>; 
Thicket  National  Biological  Reserve  in  Texas: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Bv  Mr   VANDER  JAGT: 
HR     9052    A    bill    to   amend   section    1951. 
title   18.  United   States  Code,  act  of  July  3, 
1946:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv," 
By  Mr,  WYATT: 
HR.  9053    A  bill   to  improve  the  conduct 
and  reyulalion  ol  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 


B\   Mr    vorvci  of  Soiilli  Carolina: 
HR   0054.   A  bill  to  anifiid  the  act  eutitied 
\ii  Act   to  am!;oii!'e  tiie  Secretary  of  Ajiri- 
.•iil:i!re  to  execute  a  ^'ibordination  aKreciueuc 
nith  respect  to  certain  lauds  in  Lee  County, 
^^  C  :  to  t!io  Coninuttee  on  AL:ncultiire. 
By  Mr   MAHON: 
H^    9055.  A  bill  niakiut;     iippUinental  ap- 
propriations 'nr  the  fi.-rai  year  eiidm^  June 
■<'l    I'.'T:}.  and  for  ntlier  purposes. 

Bv     Mr.     ADAMS     (for     hlin.self.     Mr 
Di';c->.  Mr.  Fr.\s[r   Mr  Fm  .vtimiv,  und 
Mr.  Hi)U'.M;ni  : 
H  K    LiOStj.  A  bill  to  reurganve  the  govern- 
nieu;al  .structure  of  the  Di.sirun  of  Colunibui. 
lu  provide  a  charter  for  local  i;overtnn-ni  in 
the  District   of  Columbia  subject  to  accept- 
ance by  a  majority  of  the  ret;isrered  tiualiiied 
electors  m  the  District  of  Ct.Iuinbia.  to  dele- 
gate  certain   legi.slaii\e   pov.er.s   to   the   local 
i;ovenimeiit,    to    miplenieni    certain    recom- 
nieiidations  ol    ilie   Coininis.sion  on   tlie  Or- 
ganization of  the  G.jvernnieut  of  the  Di.strici 
of  Columbia,  and  for  otlier  purposes;   to  tlie 
Ccnunittee  on  t!ie  District  o:  Columbia. 
By  Mr   FAUNTROY: 
H.R    9057.  A  bill  to  a,^,ure  ti.e  availabiliiv 
of  certain  public  records   in   liie  District   oi 
Columbia,   to  the  Cotiiniifet   .'ii  trie  Uis  i:.- 
\>:  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  i  Ik.i-  hi:i.-elf.  M.s.  Ah/i.;. 
Mr  CoNTi    Mr  C.iNviRs.  Mr  C'lfi.ii- 
IIN.    Mr.    Dt-LaKi.    Mr,    Eri.BFRo,    Mr. 
Hawkins    Mr.   Hint.   Mr.   .Johnson 
ol  California.  Mr.  Kk.mp.  Mr.  Rail.s- 
BAfK.   Mr.    Ranokl,    Mr.    Rifclf.   Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Tai.o.it.   Mr.   Wid.vam  . 
and  Mr   Cii\p.i.ys  H    Wii.son  oi  Cali- 
fornia I  : 
HR    B058    A  bill   to  anu  lid  the  Vocaiional 
Reliabilitalion  Act  to  provide  a  more  equita- 
ijle  method  of  allotmg  funds  for  vocational 
lehabiliialion  services  among  the  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr,  HOLIFIELD  i  fnr  himself  and 
Mr.  HcjRTON)  : 
H  R  9059.  A  bill  to  create  an  OfTice  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  l(;r  other 
purpo-ses.  to  tile  Cunmu'tee  on  C»o\ernmeni 
Uperat  lolls. 
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H  R.  yofiO.  A  bill  U)  distinguish  Federal  pro- 
curement and  grant-type  assistance  trans- 
actions, standardize  use  of  legal  instruments 
for  procurement  and  grant-type  assistance 
transactions,  and  authorize  u.se  of  a  procure- 
nieiu  or  grant-type  instrument,  as  appropri- 
ate, under  existing  authorizations  to  enter 
inLO  comracLs.  grants  or  similar  transactions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Hli.  9061.  A  bill  to  provide  policies  and 
piocfdures  for  the  procurement  of  propert v 
and  services  bv  Federal  agencies:  to  the  Com- 
iiiitiee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  90G-'.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  resolu- 
iK.n  of  claims  and  disputes  relating  to  Ciov- 
trnnient  contracts  awarded  by  executive 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar\ 
By  Mr.  LECiGETT: 
H  R.  90tJJ.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
111  the  Mendocino  National  Foi-est.  Calif.,  as 
the  •Snow  Mountain  Wilderness  "  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system:  to  the  Conwnittee  on  Interior  ai.d 
Insular  Atfairs. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  9064  A  bill  to  provide  fo:-  Ffdcr,.! 
grants  and  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
which  are  adversely  affected  by  traii.sporia- 
iion  disputes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking' 
and  Currency. 

Bv  Mrs  .SCLLIVAN: 
HR    9065.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober   li>.    1968.   to   1. urease   from  $5   million 
to   $7.5   million   the   amount   authorized   for 
grants  to  Eisenhower  College.  Seneca  Falls. 
N.Y..  and  to  provide  authorization  for  grants 
to    the    Samuel    Raybiirn    Library.    Bonham. 
Tex.,  for  esiablishmeni  and  maintenance  ol 
a  Dw  ighl  D.  Eisenhower  Study  Center;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   and   Laixtr. 
BvMr   HARVEY: 
HJ.   Res    647.   Joint   resolution   proposinE 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PATMAN: 
H  J.   Res.   648.   Joint  resolution    to  extend 
ilie  authority  for  the  flexible  regulation  of 
interest    rates    on    deposits    and    share    ac- 
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coui;ts  bv  financial  insiuuiions  for  60  days; 
to  t!-.e  Commit  tfc  mi  Banking  and  Currencv' 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H,rtes.475.  Resolution  amending  clause  .5 
1)1  rule  I  or  the  Rules  of  the  Houseof  Rei«-(-- 
seutatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

H.  Res.  476.  Resolution  providing  tlia' 
clause  5  of  rule  I  of  tlie  Rules  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  he  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee or.  Rules 


MEMORIALS 
fiirier  rlause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

Ml.  Tiic  SPEAKER  presented  a  niemoriiil 
ot  the  Lcijislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  providing  adequate  protection  for 
the  co.uslal  fisheries  ayainst  excessive  fj-ireign 
flKluiii;:  to  the  Committee  on  Alerciiati!  ^T.^- 
ri!:e  mid  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.solution.s  were  introduced  and 
.'severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 

HR.  9066.  A    bill   for    the   relief   of   Rober' 
Dona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv, 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H  R.  9067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Hf;ikan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar--. 

HR,9068,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
and  Lenkc  Gelb;  to  the  Committee  on  t!ic 
Judiciarv, 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

248.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petiiion  of 
Tiiomas  J.  Garvey,  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  and 
others,  relative  to  protection  for  law  enforce- 
ment otticers  against  luiisance  .suits;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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JUNE  DAIRY  MONTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

Of     VSISCO.NsI.N' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREisF.NTA  lIVFi 

Wfdnesduv.  June  IT.  l<J7i 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rise  of  prices  for  needed 
commodities  has  been  a  concern  of 
American  consumers  since  our  country 
was  boiu  In  re<ent  yeais,  we  have  seen 
prices  make  especially  large  int  rea.ses. 
and  consumers  have  mown  more  vocal 
in  f'xprcssin;,'  their  grievances. 

Earlier  this  year,  there  wa.s  a  meal 
boycott,  as  thou.sancis  of  Amerit  an.s  gave 
u;3  meat  for  a  time  in  an  efTori  to  drive 
prices  down.  In  addition,  the  President 
imposed  a  ceiling  on  meat  i)rices. 

.\\\  of  this  has  made  il  aiipear  that 
fuimei-  ai(.  key  fimues  in  cie;itinf  the 
price  .spiral.  In  tact.  Uic,  are  victims 
of  that  spiral. 

Few  peoiJle  leali/e  that  farm  prices  are 
u;j  on!>  «  \j>  rent  fiver  20  years  ago.  The 
Hou.-e  A'_;iicultui-e  Committee  reported 
letenllv  that  farmers  liave  pist  now 
.•:iised  themselves  to  the  economic  level 
of  20  years  aiio. 

Too  mi-ny  ha-.e  f(>:    ott.-n   i:.,a  v,  hen 


u  comes  to  food  commodities,  partic- 
ularly meat,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand is  of  critical  importance.  No  gov- 
ernmental policy  can  increase  beef  pro- 
duction la.ster  than  cows  can  produce 
calves  and  farmers  can  feed  them  so  tiicy 
can  be  marketed. 

Ameiicas  farmers  have  done  a  re- 
markable job  of  supplying  sufficient  tood 
not  only  for  our  country,  but  for  others 
throu'jhout  the  world.  Even  while  meet- 
nig  these  fantastic  demands,  they  have 
enabled  U.S.  families  to  spend  far  le.ss  of 
their  family  budget  lor  food  than  fami- 
lies in  any  otiier  country  in  the  world. 
We.  in  Wisconsin,  pride  ouiselvcs  as 
beint;  rrsidenis  ol  "America's  Dairyland." 
Each  year  we  celebrate  .June  Dairy 
Month  in  recognition  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try v.hicli  means  so  much  to  our  State. 
An  editorial  which  appeared  m  the 
June  7  Cinlton  Times-Journal  presents 
an  excellent  di.scu.ssion  of  some  of  the 
thoughts  we  need  to  consider  during 
dairy  month.  I  now  insert  iliat  editorial 
in  the  Rrcoi;u: 

Ji  .Ni      Daikv   .Mo:;(ii  ' 
June   Dairy   Month   197:J  can.  and   should. 
lake    on    a   dotible    meaning    for    Wisconsin 
icideni ; 

'Jraditionally.    the    month-long    dairy    in- 
(1  I   trv  and  dairv  product   promolif)nal  cele- 


liriniui:  \U11  renew  interest  In  consunu-r  piu- 
cIkisCt  of  iiaiure'.s  most  nearly  perfect  food 
Must  of  us,  although  living  in  America',, 
Dairyland  and  close  to  this  great  indus1r\, 
i-.ecd  the  annual  reminder  that  milk  and 
dairy  loods  ;u-e  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  en- 
jo\ai)le  and  nutritious  loods. 

At  least  50  Wisconsin  county  June  Dair- 
Month  committees  have  taken  this  respon- 
sibility e\erv  year  and  are  prepared  lor  tli'' 
\\)l'-i  eduion. 

This  year,  however.  JDM  pr(jmoiioiial  com- 
nutiees,  have  a  second  opportunity  to  ad- 
\auce  the  cau.se  lor  their  dairy  ftxid  econonu 
lu  \Vis''oiisin.  II  has  to  do  with  inllation. 
ilie  rising  costs  of  all  toods  and  the  lurk  c 
ini'ormation  reaching  consumers  as  to  tlu' 
position  ot  dairy  products  as  well  as  all  food- 
ill  the  price  increases  during  the  recent  years 

For  instance,  how  many  of  the  people  real- 
i/f  that,  in  the  past  live  years.  1968  tlirougii 
1972.  the  cost  o!  living  rose  by  38  per  cent, 
\'el  retail  costs  of  all  fwids  increased  by  <i:il' 
■j:t,o  per  cenl.  In  the  same  period  diur.v  pro- 
duct  prices  advanced  bv  17,1  per  cent 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  retail  me;i; 
costs  hitve  gained  tlie  most  attention,  bring- 
III'.;  a  ■  itoycotf  movement.  The  problem 
'liciT  IS  11, at  honiemuker.s  admit  that  il  the 
pri(  e  Ol  meat  goes  down,  they  will  btr,  more 
lint  I  he  sad  fact  is  that  there  is  not  "more 
meat     lo  be  had  at  the  immediate  time. 

Willie  meal  prices  were  escalating  in  r.i72 
the  cost  of  milk  and  dairy  products  rose  onh 
b'.-  I',  per  cenl.  as  all  foods  went  up  5  1 
j.cr  'cni     Personal   income,  accordii-g   to  the 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  contiiuied  its  ad- 
\,'.iice  by  8  per  cent. 

The  hue  and  cry  over  rising  food  expendi- 
tures can  easily  be  understood  since  everyone 
Ijuys  food  on  almost  a  daily  basis  and  thus 
IS  most  conscious  of  food  price  inflations, 

Ji.ine  Dairy  Month  committees  can  remind 
)ieople  that  over  the  past  20  years  rents  in- 
<  reased  by  57  per  cent,  medical  care  costs 
are  itp  US  per  cent  and  furniiure  and  house- 
hold equipment  are  2,7  times  higher.  The 
com.miitees  can  ask  consumer.s  to  do  their 
own  arithmetic,  comparing  th.eir  own  income 
increa-es  with  the  family  expenditures  over 
the  past  five  or  10  years.  Their  records  will 
show  that  their  food  now  lakes  about  16  per 
cent  of  their  disposable  income  today — re- 
duced from  more  tlian  20  per  cei.t  of  a  deciale 

.A  review  of  whpt  has  happened  in  the 
fo.id  industry  the  past  30  to  40  years  also 
slKnild  add  to  the  understanding  of  rising 
lood  prices.  Since  World  War  II.  this  country 
has  switciied  to  an  "industrial"  food  supplv. 
Today  ingredients  are  grown,  wherever  soil, 
weather,  taxes,  labor  costs  and  investment 
I  Iimates  make  it  most  expedie;  ■ 

Foods  are  then  .separ.ited  ■  uj  a  varietv 
of  Useful  Components,  later  re,  scmincd.  with 
a  variety  of  flavors,  dyes,  texti  .  izing  and  im- 
jtroving  agents.  The  results  are  convenience 
loods.  .snacks  and  other  complex  creations. 

Such  manufactured  foods  do  need  a  great 
deal  of  indusirial-liibor.  vastily  more  expen- 
.sive  than  farm  labor,  making  them  more  ex- 
pensive to  produce  every  year. 

Tliese  highly  processed  foods  now  acfount 
for  more  than  59  per  cent  of  the  present  ;ood 
siipplv. 

June  Dairv  Mcmth  pmmoMonal  people  like 
challenges — here  is  a  tremendous  opportunity 
to  .serve  their  communities  by  addiui.  to  their 
traditional  dairy  programs. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

Of      II  IINOIS 

IN"    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA  IIVES 

WrdJtcsduy,  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Science  F'oundation  today  com- 
mands a  position  of  eminence.  While  it 
retains  the  support  of  ba.sic  scientific  re- 
search at  the  core  of  its  mission,  it  lias 
also  stepped  into  the  forefront  of  sup- 
portiim  efforts  to  find  answers  to  many 
of  our  most  jiressins  scientific  problems. 
Among  these  arc  problems  related  to  en- 
ergy research  and  technology,  problems 
related  to  specific  regional  environments. 
and  problems  related  to  municipal  and 
human  services  needs. 

I  have  watched  with  .freat  interest  the 
iirogie.ss  of  the  Foundation's  new  e.\- 
perimenlal  research  and  development 
incentives  program,  initiated  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  whose  object i\e  is  to  learn 
how  research  and  development  results 
run  be  converted  more  elliciently  and 
r.ipidly  into  new  or  improved  i)roducls. 
proce.s.ses.  and  services  which  will  con- 
liibute  to  improvements  in  the  ciuality 
<.f  life  by  improvinu  emiiloymcnt  oppor- 
luniiies.  economic  growth.  iJioductivily. 
and  liie  foreign  trade  balance.  This  pro- 
•-•ram  has  a  potential  i)ay-olT  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  modest  allocations  it  has 
received. 

As  it  ncars  the  end  of  il.s  first  quartcr- 
<ci;Uiry.  the  National  Science  Fouiida- 
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tion  sliould  be  protided  with  adequate 
resources  to  achieve  its  impoitani  goals 
and  lulfiil  its  \iial  mission.  H.R.  8510 
provides  a  realistic  fundinu  level,  and 
will  enable  the  Foundation  to  first,  in- 
crease the  base  of  scientific  knov.lcdge: 
second,  find  ways  to  deal  with  scientific 
;!oblems  through  the  civilian  sector: 
third,  promote  international  cooperation 
through  science:  and  lourtli.  improve  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  US.  science 
education.  I  urt;e  immediate  and  favor- 
able action  on  this  important  let^islation. 


CLASSIFIED   RUEBERSTAMPING   ON 
DECLINE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNfsdTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wcdiieadai/.  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  Kenneth  Berg,  editor  of  the  Mankato. 
Minn..  Free  Press.  President  Nixon  has 
received  far  too  little  appreciation  from 
the  press  for  his  commendable  effort  to 
reduce  the  number  of  classified  govern- 
ment documents  that  have  created  exces- 
sive .secrecy  in  government. 

In  a  recent  editorial.  Mr.  Berg  pointed 
out  that  as  a  lesult  of  President  Nixon's 
E.xecuiive  order  of  March  8.  1972. 

Tiie  number  of  officials  authorized  to  class- 
;iv  secret  documents  has  been  reduced  by  63 
percent,  from  48814  lo  17.88:i  Likewise,  71 
perceni  of  the  number  of  officials  authorized 
to  stamp  material  have  lo.st  that  authority: 
the  number  now  stands  at  1056  as  compared 
•■)  a  previous  hii;h  of  3643.  El.sewhere.  in  the 
CIA.  tiiere  has  been  an  81  percent  reduction 
ot  top  secret  classifiers. 

Certainly,  all  this  is  welcome,  and  I 
include  Mr.  Berg's  editorial  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
DECLASSIFYING  History 

Whatever  el.se  may  offer  up  Richard  Nixon 
as  sacrificial  grist  for  the  mill  of  criticism,  he 
has  accomplished  one  noteworthy  thing  that 
has  received  f.ir  loo  Imie  atieniion  m  the 
jircss. 

By  executive  order  on  Marth  8,  l>,i72.  ihe 
President  established  the  Interagencv  Clas- 
sification Review  Committee,  after  the  Penta- 
gon papers  dispute  broncht  charges  of  exces- 
.sive  secrecy   in  the  government. 

As  a  direct  result  ot  that  executive  order. 
tlio  number  ot  oiticials  atithorized  to  classify 
secret  documents  has  been  reduced  by  63 
per  cent,  from  48.814  to  17.883.  Likewise.  71 
iior  cent  of  the  iiumbir  of  oilicials  authorized 
lo  st;tmp  material  h.ive  lo.n  that  authority: 
tlie  number  now  stands  at  1056  as  cttmpared 
to  a  previous  high  of  3643.  Elsewhere,  in  the 
CI.\.  tiierc  has  been  an  81  jier  cent  redm  tion 
o:  top  secret  cl.icsiliers. 

By  December  of  1972  i!io  N.uional  Archives 
ana  Record  .Service  had  declassified  about  29 
million  of  the  }lW  niil!ion  pages  from  the 
period  of  World  War  II  alone,  and  this  pruj- 
cit    is  exjiected   fo  be   completed   by   l!»75. 

The  rubber  stamp  of  "Top  Se^Tef'has  been 
u--ed  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
wall  indiscriminate  prolligacy.  rcsuhing  not 
only  ill  absurdly  high  costs  for  the  mainlen- 
aii'-e  of  tiles  and  filers  (not  to  mention  rub- 
ber-stamp users) .  but  al.so  resulting  in  n  spe- 
cific attitudinal  framewiirk  in  W.ishingion 
that  ha.s  too  frequently  granted  both  admin- 
isirators  and  vital  information  the  dii)lo- 
matic  immunity  of  a  spurious  .seciiniy  laijel. 

For  all  the  t,ood  that  li.is  been  done  m  cut- 
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tim:  away  some  of  the  governmental  under- 
brush, h-jwever.  things  are  not  altogether 
straightened  out  and  saiisfactoril}-  de-red- 
laped  yet. 

This  was  pointed  out  quite  recently  bv 
newspaper  critic  Ben  Bagdikian.  the  roving 
correspondent  lor  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review. when  he  was  here  for  Mankato  Stale 
College  Media  Days.  "We  still  have  a  very  long 
way  lo  go  wUh  declassification,"  Bagdikiaii 
said. 

A  case  in  point  is  tlie  recent  experience  of 
the  New  York  Times,  wliich  requested  50 
old  and  presumably  "safe"  documenis.  but 
received  only  five  of  them,  none  of  which  had 
any  value  to  ll'e  Times. 

Others  were  denied  on  ihe  ground  ihat  ih'' 
request  'did  not  contain  enough  particulars 
lo  find  the  document."  ■Siili  others  were  de- 
nied cu  the  ground  that  secrecy  was.  m 
their  case,  yet  an  imperative. 

Some  OI  those  denied  on  the  basis  oi  net. 
enou2h  being  known  about  ihem  were  well- 
kiiowii  but  hiiiierto  only  partially  alUided-tr> 
documents  de.ilmg  with  ihe  Bay  ol  Pigs  in- 
vasion ol  I'JGl.  Certainly,  ii  would  seem  about 
time  as  long  as  the  coumry  knows  ii 
blundered  and  that  the  CTA  gave  poor  advice 
to  JFK  which  caused  lum  t-o  act  witii  poor 
judumeni  — to  release  sometlung  as  old-hai 
and  r.'iked  over  ihe  coals  ab  ihe  Bay  of  Pigs 
papers. 

Bui  apparently,  what  power  government 
classifiers  may  have  lost  through  the  pasi 
year's  reduction  of  their  numbers  has  more 
than  been  compensated  for  by  the  endurinji 
zeal  ol  the  remaining  core. 

And  that  is  Just  as  ominous  a  pro- pec*  as 
"vcrcla.sslficat  ion . 

For,  in  centralizing  and  trinuiiing  tlafsi- 
fication  personnel,  a  random  stanip-pad-ir.ad 
philosophy  may  have  been  diluted;  but  :.n- 
other  may  take  its  place — a  philosophy  birn 
out  of  the  survival  of  an  elite  lew  who  will 
take  it  upon  thenis-elves  to  be  more  re.served 
and  tiieicfore  less  arbitrary  but  no  less  equiv- 
ocating and  secre-ive  ab-tut  things  which 
should  be  made  general  knowledge,  not 
buried  in  dusty  archives 

History,  after  all.  is  the  record  of  nations' 
mistakes  :i^  well  as  of  ilieir  successes  A  na- 
ti<ju  which  impedes  ihe  full  recording  of  his- 
tory wUl  only  enhance  in  its  citizenrv  a 
iiaievete  about  hi.story  that  is  at  the  very 
hast  lhreateni::g  to  its  good  political  Judg- 
ment, at  worst  a  mocking  contradication  of 
The  sounder  principles  upon  i'  which  it  v,  a!5 
founded. 


YOUTH  CRIME 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    M.\RYL.\ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  F.'^ 

Wi  ducydajj.  June  27.  1973 

Ml .  HOGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress.  I  introduced  lepisla- 
lion  to  give  18-\  ear-olds  the  rii:ht  to 
vote.  I  was  convinced  then,  and  I  am 
even  more  convinced  now.  iliat  18-.\ear- 
olds  have  the  knowledge,  education,  in- 
telligence, and  matuntv  to  tote  wisely. 

I  heartily  believe  m  tiie  concept  of  full 
ma.iority  status  at  18  and  I  feel  a  young 
man  or  woman  shotild  take  on  full  re- 
sponsibilities at  18.  But.  in  addition  to 
urging  full  rights.  I  also  advocate  reduc- 
ing lo  18  the  age  witiiin  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  tried  as  a  youth  for  a 
crimin.il  offense. 

Ii  seems  ludicroti.s  to  me  titat  .ni  indi- 
vidual up  to  2\  years  of  age  can  be  tried 
under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  and  re- 
cei\e  a  \ery  lenient  sentence,  and  then. 
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on  the  other  side,  should  have  full  adult 
rights. 

The  following  case  of  a  young  man. 
who  has  pleaded  guilty  to  the  robbery 
and  shooting  of  Senator  John  C.  Stennis, 
!s  a  case  in  point; 

GlIITV    Pll  \ 

A  District  mail  who  plradei  £;iiiitv  in  the 
Jan  :J0  robbery  and  shooting  of  sen  John  C. 
frteiinis  i  D-Miss.  i .  was;  urdereci  Yesterday  to  a 
federal  yotith  facility  tor  a  study  to  see  if 
he  should  be  sentenced  a;  .m  adult. 

.^-'hn  S,  Marshall.  22.  wa.s  one  of  three  sus- 
pects charced  m  the  shooting.  The  other  two 
su.-pect.=.  Derrick  Hollowav,  18,  .ind  Marshair.s 
bn.fher  Tyrone.  19.  have  entered  innocent 
pleas  and  are  awaiting  trial 

Marshall  pleaded  guiltv  m  .■\pr!!.  five  davs 
beiore  his  22d  birthday.'  Persons  who  enter 
guilty  pleas  before  they  reach  22  are  eligible 
for  a  sentence  under  the  more  lenient  Youth 
Corrections  Act.  instead  of  an  adult  .entence. 
Marshall  wa.s  ordered  to  the  Petersburg. 
Va  ,  feder.il  youth  facilUv  bv  US.  District 
Jtidge  Joseph  C.  Waddy.  At  the  end  of  60 
days,  corrections  officials  are  to  report  to  the 
court  whether  they  feel  Mar-hall  will  benefit 
from  treatment  under  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act. 


SUBSTITUTE       PROTOTYPE 
GRAM  FOR  F^14 


PRO- 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or   NKW  Yorit 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVF.S 

Wednesday/.  June  27,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  Yoik.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  read  with  interest  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Orr  Kelly  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  and  Dailv  News 
concerning  the  high  cost  of  a  prototype 
program  to  find  a  substitute  for  "the 
Navy's  F-14  fighter  plane  and  I  wish  to 
.■^hare  this  information  with  mv  col- 
leagues. 

ClEt.IK.NTS    CH.\LI.rN(,FD 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 
Tlie  cos*  of  a  prototype  program  to  find 
a  -cheap''  sub.^titute  for  the  Navv's  F-U 
fighter  plane  v.  ill  run  to  more  than  a  half 
billion  dollars— at  least  twice  a.s  much  as 
estimate.?  given  to  Congress  by  top  Pen- 
tagon officials  last  week,  the  Senate  sub- 
committee has  been  told. 

The  testimony— frequently  couched  In 
cau.stic  and  irreverent  terms  — came  yester- 
day from  George  S.  Spangenherg,  who  re- 
tired last  week  af'er  38  years  as  a  Navy 
civilian  e.xper'  on  fiL'hter  plane  development. 

Chief  target  of  Spangcnbert-'s  trstlmonv 
wa.s  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  William  P. 
Clemen's  Jr.  who  told  the  .Senate  tactical 
air  warfare  subcommittee  l.ist  week  that  he 
v.an-ed  to  continue  limited  production  of 
the  F-14  while  searcliing  for  cheaper  alter- 
native 'o  the  41&2  million  plane. 

Although  Clements  said  covt  studie-.  were 
F-ilI  underway,  he  .stimated  th.-.t  the  proto- 
tvpe  program,  in  which  modified  versions  of 
the  F-14  and  the  Air  Force  F-15  would  be 
built  and  te.sted  again.,t  each  other,  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhofjd  of  .^250  milii(,!i. 

But  Spangenherg  .shov.ed  the  committee 
Navy  estimates  that  the  cos-  of  developing 
an  alternative  to  the  F  14  will  run  to  at 
least  «582  million. 

Instead  of  spending  monev  on  a  proto- 
tvpe  program.  Spangenherg  said,  the  coun- 
'rv  could  save  more  than  SI  billion  simply 
by  building  the  F-14  planes  at  the  mo.st 
economical  rate  of  72  a  year. 

When  asked  what  he  would  do  to  lower 
the  price  of  the  F  14,  Spanj;enberg  replied 
without  he  ilaMon: 
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■The  first  step  is  to  buy  more  and  buy 
faster.  That  Is  the  only  sure  bet  to  get  the 
price  down." 

Spangenberg.  who  was  described  by  Sen. 
Howard  Cannon.  D-Nev.,  the  subcommittee 
rtiairnian,  as  "one  of  the  foremost  and 
knowledgable  aeronautical  engineers  In  the 
cmintry,  •  also  sharply  questioned  the  tech- 
nical  Information  supplied  by  Clements. 

Both  in  testimony  before  the  committee 
last  week  and  in  a  press  statement  on  June 
13.  Clements  said  the  biggest  problem  find- 
ing a  cheaper  alternative  to  the  F-14  will  be 
the  redesign  of  the  plane  when  its  heavy 
electronic  equipment  is  moved,  changing  the 
center  of  gravity. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  is  the 
most  ditTicult  Job  of  evcrjnhing  we  are  get- 
ting ready  to  do.  So  that  is  the  toughest 
one."  Clements  said  in  his  press  conference. 
T  certainly  wouldn't  e.xpect  any  signihcaiu 
problem."  Spangenherg  said  when  asked 
about  the  shift  in  the  planes  center  of 
gravity.  "That  never  entered  my  mind.  It  is 
a  relatively  small  weight.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  that  could  be  a  problem."  But  redesign- 
ing the  F-15  to  operate  off  a  carrier,  ho 
said,  would  require  "a  new  structure  from 
no.se  to  tail." 

At  another  point,  Spangenherg  termed 
"absurd"  a  statement  by  Clements  that  the 
electronic  equipment  amounted  to  half  tlie 
costs  of   the   plane. 

If  the  Pentagon  followed  Clements'  pro- 
totype approach,  adopted  the  modified  F-15 
ond  bought  a  total  of  606  planes— part 
F-14  and  part  modified  F-15 — the  total  cost 
would  cnme  to  $10.6  billion  or  $15.2  million 
apiece,  Spangenherg  said. 
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THE  SINS  OF  THE  FATHERS- 
VIETNAM'S  DYING  ORPHANS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OK  ii..\WAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdaij,  June  27,  1973 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  television 
program,  the  American  people  saw  a 
shocking  indictment  of  their  Govern- 
ment's inaction  in  the  tracedy  of  Amer- 
ican-fathered Vietnamese  orphans. 

The  program  depicted  the  orphan's 
plight  in  pictures,  in  a  way  that  words 
could  not  accomiJlish.  I  hope  the  public 
learned  the  extent  of  their  great  need. 
for  many  of  the  orphans  are  dying  of 
malnutrition,  disease,  or  simi)ly  the  lack 
of  a  loving  parent. 

As  the  author  of  let^i-lation.  cospon- 
sored  by  60  of  my  colleagues,  which  will 
help  remove  immigration  obstacles  to 
American  adoption  of  these  orphans.  I 
commend  NBC's  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

While  the  written  narrative  conveys 
only  a  partial  concept  of  the  visual  pres- 
entation. I  am  inserting  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord  .so  that  my  colleagues  can 
have  the  benefit  of  tliis  information : 
The  Sin.s  of  the  Fathfrs 

TEASE 

NoRTnsiiiEi.D,  This  place.  Viet  Nam,  is  like 
most  of  the  world.  It  is  more  Involved  in  sur- 
viving than  111  living,  more  committed  to 
mere  existence  than  to  enjoyment  Like  most 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  those  who  live 
here  have  black  hair,  black  eyes  and  terrible 
hungers.  But  Viet  Nam  i.s  special  tfio  it's  a 
scar  on  the  conscience  of  all  men.  It's  a  lunk 
pile  where  old  weapons  rust  and  new   little 


people   rot.   Among   all    the   debris   the    very 
w  or.st  thing  to  be  is  one  of  these. 

Over  black  toddler 
NoRTHSHiELD.  She  is  a  citizen  of  Viet  Nam 
because  she  was  born  here.  In  the  place  her 
mother  lives.  Her  father  has  gone  home 
to   the    United    States.    She    is    healthy    and 
altogether  normal.  She  is  in  very  big  trouble. 

Over  vicat  market 
NoRTHsHiELD.  Tlie  mothers  and  potential 
niothers  have  been  here  for  centuries  Fi-.-m 
time  to  time,  armies  of  fathers  and  potenMi.l 
fathers  have  invaded  or  visited.  Those  here 
most  recently  were  Americans.  They  v  ere 
friendly  to  the  friendlv  natives.  The  friend; 
could  get  together  at  this  gate  to  the  world's 
largest  Army  ba.se.  a  place  called  Long  Binh 
It  had  an  American  name,  too.  It  was  cal'ed 
The  Meat  Market. 

Orcr  Long  Binh 
NORTHSHIELD.  Now  the  Americans  are  goi^e 
They  have  felt  the  world's  largest  Arniv  ba-e 
and  tons  of  debris.  There  are  no  friends  here 
now.  just  relics  and   remembrances   of  pa^t 
triumphs,  of  mistakes  and  expenditures. 
Over  UTCckagc 
NoRTHSHtELD.  Tliere  were  billions  of  dollars 
worth   of   goods,   hundreds  of   thousands   of 
people    .sent    here.    What    is    left    behind    i.s 
wrecked  and  ti.sed  and  dead. 
Eahy   in  crib 
NORTHSHIELD.    E.xcept    for    thi.s     al-o    left 
behind  — !jut  doomed  to  Inc. 

ACT  I 

Over  /rccie  of  birth 
NORTHSHIELD.   All   babies   are   born   naked 
soiled,  protesting,   shocked. 

Aelion  begins; 

Nor.THSHivLD.    Most    of   them    get    over    it. 
Before  dissolve  to  Quang  Tri 

NoRTHSHiEiD.  But  to  be  born  in  Vict  Nam 
Is  to  begin  where  the  apocalvpse  had  just 
ended.  This  is  what  remains  of  Quantr  Tri 
city,  the  way  it  was  when  we  filmed  there 
in  February.  1973.  This  is  the  place  where  the 
four  horsemen  rode.  They  were  called  Plague 
War,  Famine  and  Death. 

-     Orer  cemetery 

NORTHSHIELD.  To  live  in  the  presenve  .  f 
death  is  common  and  even  necessary  here 
This  place,  in  the  heart  of  Saigon,  is  a  ceme- 
tery. But  reftigees  began  living  among  the 
tombstones  20  years  ago.  Now  the  gra\e 
markers  are  hou.seposts  and  lamposts  and 
playground  toys.  Few  in  Viet  Nam  can  re- 
member a  time  when  there  was  no  war. 
Jwit  before  incjibator 

N<,rthsh:fld.  It  is  not  a  promising  place 
to  begin  living. 

On  incubator 

Northshieid.  For  those  who  survive  the 
apocaIyp.se.  who  get  to  breathe  of  the 
cleansed  air  .  .  .  more  trouble  mav  liiv  aliead 

It  has  been  written  that  "the  sins  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  laid  upon  the  sons,"  It  mat- 
ters very  much  who  the  fathers  are  It  is 
important  to  know  that  the  Vietnamese  a-e 
racists.  Tliey  have  always  been. 

NORTHSHIELD.  All  thcse  people  are  refui^ees 
from  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  but  they  are  seg- 
regated by  an  old  Vietnamese  concept  Over 
In  the  .solid  buildings  are  Vietnamese  re- 
fugees. On  this  side  of  the  road  are  people 
of  a  di.Terent  color.  They  live  in  hot  fiPhv 
tents  far  from  home. 

They  are  a  very  subjugated  minority. 
On  Montangards,  after  SOF 

NoRTFLSHiELD.  The.se  people  are  called  Mon- 
tangards.  That's  a  French  word  that  sup- 
posedly pertains  to  people  from  the  moun- 
tains. But  it  doesn't.  As  part  of  the  language 
of  the  Vietnamese  majority.  It  Is  applied  to 
any  of  the  33  aboriginal  tribes,  tho.se  who 
look    dinercnt   and    live   differently.   A   Mon- 
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tangavd    is    as   Vietnantese    as    a   Navaho    is 
.American.  In  Vietnamese — Montangard   is  a 
vei-y  dirty  word.  About  like  "nigger." 
:\:<)nlangar<i    camp.   juU    before    rii.vso/re    to 
viiu'd  children 

NORTHSHIELD.  So  Viet  Nam  had  a  special 
f.'C'ing  for  dilierent-looking  people  before 
ihey  ever  were  born.  And  if  your  mother  is 
\'ifiiiamcse  and  your  fatiier  American  .  .  . 
any  color  American  .  .  .  you  are  avare  of 
tli.ii  feeling.  It  is  almost  certain  that  you 
liave  no  father  around.  It  is  likely  that  \"u 
nUI  be  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, po.ssibly  in  an  orphanage. 
In  orphanage 

NORTHSHIELD.  In  the  whole  population  of 
Vict  Nam.  there  aren't  very  many  of  them. 
U.S.  aid  viissioa 

Gard.ner  Munro.  Th.e  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  lias  reached,  a.  determined  a  figure 
of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  racially-mixed 
children,  most  of  them  living  in  the  extended 
conuniinity  or  with  their  families  with  a  lew 
hundred  living  in  orphanages.  We  certainly 
Mipport  this  figure. 

KuRTHSHiELD,  And  When  you  speak  of  ten 
to  fifteen  tliousand  raci.illy-mixed.  are  most 
of  llvjse  by  American  fathers'.' 

MuNRo.  Well,  there's  no  way  of  knowing. 
of  course,  how  many  are  by  American  fathers 
or  fathered  by  any  other  foreign  nationals. 
but  we  would  assume  Ih.it  the  large  increase 
In  the  number  over  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  has  been  as  a  result  ot  American  troops 
Iseing  here.  But  I  have  to  make  the  point 
that  there  have  been  many  other  troops 
liere  also,  and  many  civilians." 

.Vtni-!ry  of  social  welfare 

PiiAN  K(ioc  Qvoi.  Up  to  this  time  ve  con- 
sider the  mixed  blor»d  cliildren  in  Viet  Nam 
A'letname.se  children.  I  do  reali.'e  theu-  needs 
might  be  diilerent  sonietimes  but  a,  as  ;i 
wh.nle.  the  majority  of  the  Vietnamc.-^e  people 
think  they  belong  to  this  country. 

Nt.RTHsHiEiD.  What  problems'will  a  mixed 
blood  child,  particularly  a  half-black  cliild. 
face  111  later  years? 

Phan  Ni^oc:  Qfoi.  Well,  if  their  families  are 
needy  families,  if  their  mothers  and  relaii-. es 
cannot  take  care  of  them— by  taking  care  of 
them  I  mean  providing  a  good  education  for 
tiiem — loving  them  and  so  on — they  nil„ht 
have  problems,  ti.  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
school,  because  they  don't  have  the  necessary 
help  tlie;  need  at  home. 

Vohnitecr  social  u-orl:er 
MiriiiLi.E  W  ENT<^EiL.  The  mothers  who 
htive  these  children  are  dL,criminated  aL'aiiist. 
They  cannot  get  Jobs  in  I  he  normal  Viet- 
namese society.  Now  wlien  there  were  large 
concenlration  of  foreigners  here,  especially 
American  troops,  they  were  employing  thou'- 
.sands  of  the.se  women. 

Vou  didn't  a-.k  a  woman  when  vnu  etii- 
ploycd  her  if  she  had  any  mixed  kids.  You 
employed  her.  The  Vietnamese  will  not  hire 
a  woman  who  has  mixed  children  to  work 
lor  them  in  any  capacity  except  the  very, 
the  most  menial  imaginable:  part-time  fili- 
III  for  their  maid  when  she  goes  on  vaca- 
tion that  .sort  of  thing.  If  the  mother  lias 
not  stashed  away  some  money,  she's  in 
trouble.  She  can't  e\en  feed  the  child,  let 
alone  give  it  the  extras  tha*  she  would  like  to. 

Qnoi.  If  the  families  love  them  enough  I 
think  they  have  a  chance  to  grow  up  in  this 
iTiuntry  like  other  children    Probably  some- 
times people  might  .see  ilir.t  iliey  are  diirerent. 
Oier  black  child  ualking 

Qi-oi.  Tliey  might  have  dilliculties  like 
oiher  people  who  have  .some  kind  of  a 
lii.iidicap  of   tho.^e  who  are   underprhileited. 

WLN1..ELL.  Now  picture  a  child,  all  right, 
going  lo  .school.  A  little  boy.  a  llule  girl,  and 
everybody  .saying  to  him  "you're  an  American 
child,  you're  an  American  child,  you're  this 
f>r  that,"  and,  and  from  the  time  he  can 
understand  his  languaiie,  he's  being  told  Uiat 
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he  isn't  what  his  mother  is  and  what  his 
friends  are  and  there's  something  v.rong  witli 
him  and  he  doesn't  know  why. 

NORTHSHIELD.  Whafs  wrong  with  him  i.i 
that    he's   just   a   small    statistic. 

MuNRO.  The  position  that  the  United  Sta'^es 
government  has  taken,  and  particularly  liiy 
office,  is  that  the  best  way  to  lielp  the  racially- 
mixed  child  is  to  strengthen  the  services 
across  the  board  in  Viet  Nam  for  all  clHldren 
because  after  all.  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment sees  these  children  as  Vietname.se  chil- 
dren and  lliere  are  many  other  children  be- 
sides racially-mixed  kids  tiiat  have  tpecial 
ncL-ds. 

Oicr  babies  in  crib.', 

MfNRo.  So  we  have  focused  more  on  what 
is  it  we  can  do  to  help  children  m  Viet  Nam. 
and  within  thi.s,  the  racially-mixed  children 
may  be  one  group  of  kids  witli  .special 
pro'olems. 

NoRTHSHirLD.   Viet  Nam   has   many   prob- 
lems   Those   of  the   racially-mixed   children 
are    far   down    the    list    of   priorities.   That's 
understandable.  Uiiless  you  are  one  of  them. 
Acr  II 

NoRiH.'^.HiELD.  A  7.C10  that'.s  well-.stocked 
offers  a  spectator  a  wide  array  of  representa- 
tive species.  This  is  tl-e  Go  Vap  orphanage 
in  Saigon.  It's  a  zoo.  A  visitor  can  see  starv- 
ing children,  maimed  and  crippled  children, 
dying  children,  far  toj  many  children. 
Go   Viip  Portraits 

NORTHSHIELD,  Tlicy  got  here  the  hfird  way. 
Most  of  their  lathers  were  killed  in  the  war 
that  has  destroyed  nearly  a  generation  of 
Viet  Nam's  young  men.  Many  of  their  moth- 
er.s  were  killed,  too.  But  an  appalling  number 
of  them  got  here  by  being  lost  from  their 
mothers,  ab.indoned  by  them.  It  was  the 
easiest  way  for  the  nijtliers  so  handle  the 
.shame  of  their  motherhood.  There  are  700- 
000  orphans  or  half-orphans  in  the  Repub- 
lic oi  Viet  Nam.  1)  the  United  States  had  the 
same  percetiiage  of  its  population  in  that 
condiiion.  there  would  be  10  million  .'\meri- 
cati  children  witliout  parents,  without 
homes,  without  hope.  Go  Vap  is  the  largest 
orphanage  of  more  than  130  here.  It's 
neither  the  best  nor  the  v.orsl.  There  are 
about  12  hundred  little  people  here  and 
only  12  nuns  to  take  care  of  them.  Taking 
care  li.ii  come  to  mean  keeping  alive.  Suc- 
ce.s,s  IS  liniued.  If  they  survive,  most  of  these 
people  will  remain  penned  here  until  they 
are  adults.  They  are  symbols  of  the  apoc- 
alypse, especially  of  an  awiul  famine.  They 
art,  starving  ioi  love. 

Ell  I  in  g 

NoRTHSHiFi  n  Much  of  the  stuff  of  life 
comes  from  the  United  States  aid  program. 
through  tlie  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  of 
the  government  of  Viet  Nam,  It  amounts  to 
tive  vents  worih  a  day  for  each  child. 
Dying  area 

NoRrusHiEiD.  Every  day.  new  b.ibics  are 
born  and  aoandoned  to  places  like  this 
Many  of  them  die  here.  ...  70  per  cent  of 
tlio.se  who  come  here,  usually  in  the  first 
few  weeks,  sometimes  more  slowly.  Most  of 
them  die  of  malnutrition,  lliey  are  under- 
nourished In  every  way.  Tlie  opposite  of 
love  IS  not  hate:  it's  indiilerenco.  Indiiler- 
ence.  v\cn  unavoid.ible  indillcreiue.  is  a 
cause  of  death. 

Qroi.  I  undetsiand  and  I  realii'e  that  our 
abandoned  and  orphaned  cluldreu  don't 
have  a  family  or  a  home  of  their  own.  That 
is  why  voluntarv  agencies  as  well  as  the 
government  trv  to  do  our  best  to  provide 
iliem  a  home.  It  can  be  an  orphiina'^e  but 
we  try  to  help  them. 

Went/eil.  An  orphanage  in  Viet  N.im  is 
not  physically  equipped  to  handle  all  of  tlio 
orphans  that  exl.st  here.  It  isn't  fin.incl.illy 
equipped,  it  Isn't  equipped  with  sutriciont 
personnel  and  II  iMi't  eciuippcd  with  the 
emotional  siabilily   that    liie  a-.er.ige   lamlly 
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has,   not   even   an   exceptional    familv.    TTi" 
average   family   can   give  a   child   so    mucii 
more  than  the  most  fantastic  institution. 
SI  urns 

NORTHSHIELD.  Maybe.  The  average  fanjily 
here  is  not  only  hungry  but  large.  There  are 
about  15  million  people  in  the  country  and 
half  of  them  have  been  refugees  at  one  time 
or  another.  One  of  seven  still  is.  That's  ue.ir- 
ly  a  million. 

NORTHSHIELD.  The  city  is  where  most  Viet- 
namese people  huddle  now.  trying  to  hide 
from  a  war  that  hasn't  ended,  trying  to  fjnd 
work  and  food  and  some  spirit  of  survi\al. 

Qi'oi.  Our  country  has  borne  the  greate.s" 
responsibility  and  damage  and  we  have  allies 
who  come  here  and  help  us  If  we  consider 
the  orphans  and  the  abandoned  children  are 
victims  of  tlie  war  and  if  we  say  this  war  is 
not  our  war  alone,  I  feel  our  allies  would 
have  some  responsibility  to  help  lis  in  help- 
ing these  children. 

Doctor  Wertz 

NORTHSHIELD.  They  used  to  help  a  lot 
Dncttr  Wertz  used  to  come  to  an  orph.ir.- 
age  on  his  time  off  from  patching  up  helicop- 
ter pilots.  Now  he's  home  and  so  are  most 
of  his  patients.  But  the  liile  ones  he  helped 
are  still  in  DaNang.  still  needing  him  and 
not  getting  him. 

NORTHSHIELD.  A  couple  Of  million  Ameri- 
cans came  liere  on  a  military  nils;,ion.  4.; 
thousand  of  them  were  killed  here.  It 
changed  American  history,  and  spread 
tragedy  through  American  society.  It  changed 
this  society,  too.  There  were  other  thing- 
these  giants  brought  along  with  their  guii- 
and  tanks  and  bombs.  Now  all  the  Americans 
are  gone.  They  took  v^ith  them  much  of  the 
comp.".ssi  in  and  caring  the.se  cliildren  ever 
knew.  They  took  with  them  a  sho'.v  of  chantv 
and  wealth  the  children  never  will  know 
again.  They  cared  but  they  had  to  lea\e 
There  is  a  generosity  gap  "that  cannot  be 
filled. 

Qtoi.  We  would  be  grateful  to  any  help 
given  to  us  to  help  these  children  Biit  1  do 
not  want  them  to  be  singled  out  because  we 
never  know  who  Is  their  father  and  we 
don't  want  to  feel  that  they  are  different  or 
they  are  better  or  ihey  are  worse  than  other 
cliildren. 

Blind 

NORTHSHIELD.  To  be  blind,  b'.ack  and  or- 
phaned in  this  place  is  to  be  \ery  rpecial 
.\  disproportionate  number  of  the"  children 
here  are  ha'f-black  That's  bec.mse  they  are 
the  ones  most  apt  to  be  abandoned,  to  be 
left  in  orphanages  The  Vietnamese  feci  that 
It  s  not  as  bad  to  t>e  half-white  so  children 
of  wlme  lathers  often  are  kept  bv  their 
mothers.  There  aren't  more  black  children. 
Just  more  of  them  in  orphanages.  Tliat's 
where  thev  wait,  grateful  for  tiny  favcrs. 
lionrful  and  doomed. 

Acr   III 
ll.id^on  at  Sacred  Heart 

NoRiHSHiEin.  Captaiti  Hudson  used  ',->  bo 
a  helicopter  pilot  based  at  DaNang  At  Sacred 
Heart  Orplianage  he  mot  a  !i-i!e  ctr!  and 
cliose  her  to  be  his  daughter  From  ani.^ti.; 
the  many,  he  .selected  this  one  and  she  is  part 
of  an  American  family  Capti'.-.n  Hudson  i* 
home  in  ilie  state  of  Wash"inj;ton  now  and 
so  is  she 

Orer  o^'n'innaoe  fcenes 

Nc'RTHsinEi  D.  When  you  ^i:  in  an  Amerii.\r.i 
living  room  and  watch  a  television  program. 
It  is  Ukelv  that  yon  foel  that  adoption  of 
these  abaiuioned  children  is  the  cle.nr  solti- 
lion  to  a  simple  problem  It  seems  ap;  arc;:- 
that  almost  any  American  home  is  better 
than  an  orph.iiiage  or  an  alley  or  a  Jungle 
But  while  the  problem  is  simple,  the  solu- 
tion is  not  Anilqualed.  coninhcated  law- 
govern  adopt  ions  in  Viol  Nam.  The  .Amer- 
ican  law.s  are   not    much   more  hf'.piul    The 
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orphanapes  are  generally  reluctant  to  put 
then-iselves  out  of  business  by  civint;  up  tlieir 
children  And  many  of  the  orphanages  are 
uperaied  by  religious  groups  tiiat  Insist  oil 
very  sectarian  placements. 

Vit;orcus  attempts  within  tl;c  Conf^rcss  of 
the  United  States  to  make  adojnions  more 
.■  imple  a:id  American  respoii^bility  more  ob- 
vious haven  t  worked.  In  large  ntimbers.  the 
<  hilciren  wait  and  grow.  In  much  smaller 
number.?,  pcoule  v.ork  to  inake  adoption  the 
answer 

Wt.NTi-t'.L.  I  don't  think  the  orphanage 
should  be  the  last  stop.  I  think  it  should  go 
beyond  that.  I  think  it  should  go  to  a  fam- 
ily. I  think  every  child  has  a  right  to  a  fam- 
ily and  there  are  families,  tliere  are  families 
in  the  United  States  a'.id  Europe  who  want 
these  children  and  I  think  that's  wiiere  they 
should  be  going. 

Over  S.Y.  adoption 
NoRTHsiiiELD.  A  few  get  out.  Now  there  are 
Iniernational  organizations  beginning  tlieir 
■work  with  the  government  of  South  Viet  Nam 
to  make  siiccessful  adoptioiis  more  likelv. 
But  the  laws  and  ideas  are  old  and  cumber- 
.=;ome.  For  each  baby  brought  happily  to  a 
■waiting  American  family,  there  are  dozens 
unhappily  growing  up  in  orphanages  far 
away. 

O: '  r  hlac  k  hahy  cu 
NoRTHsniELD,  And   there  is  another  ques- 
tion: where  does  each  child  belong'.' 

Qfoi.  Adoption  is  a  very  pood  .'iolution  for 
abandoned  and  homeless  children,  but  over- 
seas adoption  is  a  very  difficult  process.  I 
think  a  few  of  our  children  need  overseas 
adoption  and  amont:  these  I  think  many  of 
the  mixed  blood  children  might  benefit  from 
overseas  adoption  but  I  dont  think  tliat  if 
a  child  IS  nn.xed  he  necessarily  needs  overseas 
adoption. 

I  feel  people  who  want  to  adopt  children 
should  be  people  who  feel  that  they  are  able 
to  provide  a  loving  home,  a  good  home  for  the 
cluld.  At  the  present  time  many  people  feel 
compelled  to  adopt  Vietnamese  children  be- 
cause they  feel  that  they  have  some  respon- 
sibility for  that.  So  you  might  consider,  call 
it  a  guilty  complex,  and  I  feel  that  in  adopt- 
ing children  these  things  should  be  ruled 
otit. 

Oil  trucking  ihot  of  rrjh? 
NoRTiisnin.D.    Miss    Quol    must    question 
motivations  because  she  has  a  single-minded 
motivation   herself.   She   must   be   concerned 
with  notliing  btit  the  welfare  of  each  child. 
On  u-alk 
NoRTiisHiELD,      Most     Of      the     adoptions 
come  from  orphanages  but  .sometimes  Miss 
Wtntzell  must  search  further. 
Ovr  •xalking  ^hot 
WENTzEi.t.     I've     found     that     there     are 
many     difTcrcnt     types     of     orphangos     and 
many  different  tvpes  of  mothers,  of  children 
with    problems    in    this    coun'ry.    There    are 
many  differen-   situations,  and  each  one  lias 
to  be  looked  at  for  what  it  is. 

Wentzell.  Its  too  big  a  problem  for 
the  country  to  handle  alon.-.  Its  our  re- 
sponsibility, too.  and  we  want  to  lielp  them. 
I  want  to  help  them,  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  waiit  to  help  them.  The  people  who 
are  trying  to  adopt  want  to  help  them  They 
want  to  take  a  life  and  bring  it  into  their 
hrrne  and  make  sometlMng  beautiful  out  of 
ii  child's  life  that  would  have  been  ■.ery  sad 
l-,er,->  despite  the  most  de.-.pera'e  elforts  of 
orphanages  and  mothers  and  even  the  gov- 
ert.inent.  They  Ju.st  cant  handle  the  prob- 
kni    One  has  to  help  them. 

On  weeping  noinan 
NoRTH.SHiELD.   This   woman    h.ts   had    four 
'hikiren  bv  American  fatliers.  One  has  been 
adoj.-.td    .Siie  is  pregnant  witii  a  fifth. 
Frcncli  children 
N'.p.TusfiFiD.    France    used    to    own     this 
piace.    In    its    last    years    here,    the    French 
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Army   fathered  a   great   manv  children,  lost 
a   war   and   pot   out.   Those  remaining  chil- 
dren, under  French  law,  were  aff'-rded  French 
citizenship  and  a  free  education  in  France, 
if  their  mothers  chose  to  send  them    There 
IS  no  precedent  for  this  in  the  American  e.x- 
penence.  Indo-China  never  was  a  colony  of 
the    United    States,    the    Vietnamese    never 
were  connected  to  America  through  citizen- 
ship   or   occupation.   The   mothers   of   these 
children   of  French   fathers   still   send   their 
children  o.T  to  France  to  school  and  a  dif- 
ferent life.  They  gather  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  air- 
port  to   say   "adieu."   Literallv.   Of   nearly   7 
thousand   children   .sent   to   Europe,   only"  10 
ever  have  returned  to  Viet  Nam. 
PuUback  to  victor 
NtRTHSHiELn.        The        United        States, 
through  aid  programs,  with  much  food  and 
money  and  effort,  supports  all  the  social  wel- 
fare programs  of  the  Republic  fo  Viet  Nam. 
The  Pearl  Buck  Foundation  specifically  helps 
the    racially-mixed    children.    And    so    does 
a    tiny,    new    organization    called    the    Viet- 
name.se-American   Children's   Fund.   It   aids 
m  adoptions  and  orphan  care  from  an  apart- 
ment in  Saigon. 

Vietnamese-American  Children'fi  Fiincf 
Victor    Sriniv.^s.in.    I    have    more    or    less 
about  sixteen  kids  under  mv  personal  care 
at   the   moment.  Three   of  tliem  are   totally 
abandoned.   One   a.   a   the   parentage   could 
not  be  established,   but  I  think   one  of  my 
little  girls  is  half-Cambodian  and  a  another 
girl  is  fathered  by  a  black  American  and.  a, 
the  boy  also.  I  believe,  a  boy.  the  fe.iturcs  I'm' 
talking  about,  was  fathered  by  a  black  Amer- 
ican. These  three  children  are  staying  with 
me  right  under  my,  under  our  roof,  and  we 
are   taking  care  of  them,  me  and   my  wife. 
Apart  from  them.  I  have  a  lew  more  chil- 
dren who  stay  with  the  mothers  but  I  help 
these   children  go  to  school,   to  a   boarding 
school,    and    I    pay    the    school    fees.    They 
stay    in    the   school    where    thev   have    their 
education,     food    and    everything,    and    on 
weekends,  every  Saturday,  the  mothers  go  to 
the  school,  take  the  child  to  her  home  and 
bring  the  child  back  to  the  school  on  Sunday 
evening. 

Mother  and  children  in  market 
NoRTHSHtELD.    However    manv    half-Amer- 
ican   children   there   are   in   Viet  Nam.   mo.st 
are  with  their  mothers.  Each  lives  the  same 
latherle.ss    difficult    life    as    any    other    half- 
orphan.  But  they  are  young  and  .so  is  the 
incipient   feeling  here  of  anti-Americanism. 
Both   the  children   and   the  feeling  of   hos- 
tility can  be  expected  to  mature.  Misfortune 
takes  many  forms,  more  here  tlian  in  most 
places.     This     woman,     lor     Instance,     was 
married  to  an  American  soldier.  Their  three 
children  have  U.S.  passports.  But  they  cant 
tise   them   becau.se    they  don't   know   where 
to  go  to  join  their  father.  He  left  a  vear  and 
a  half  ago  and  sent  money  to  his  family  licre 
for  nine  months.  For  the  last  nine  months, 
he  ha.s  sent  none   He  s  a  black  man  in  Amer- 
ica and  no  doubt  has  problems  of  his  own. 
Srinivasan.    I    do    definitelv    recognize    a 
.special  problem  with  these  mixed-blood  chil- 
dren because,  a.  because  of  their  parentage 
When  they  grow,  they're  definitelv  going  to 
encounter  .some  kind  of  embarra,ssiiig  situa- 
tions in  the  .society,  a.  especially  the  black 
ones.  I'm  quite  sure  they're  not  going  to  sort 
of,  a.  they'll  be  the  odd-balls  in  the  society 
and,   a.   the    white   ones    ,    .    .   they're    liked 
by  .mo.st  of  the  Vietname.se  people.  But  even 
then,    sometimes    or   other   a   crude    remark 
can    be    passed    about    liow    the    child    was 
born,  you  know,  somebody  can  call   them  a 
ba.slaid    or   something   like   that. 
Regional  Director,  Care 
Riiiifi'.r  G.  Trott.  In  terms  of  a,  the,  a,  the 
black  child  in  particular.  I  think  that  patri- 
mony might   be  one  way  of  a.ssisting  these 
children.  In  other  words,  these  children  have 
been  fostered  by  American  soldiers  so  there- 
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fore  they  should  be  given  the  opporttinitv  at 
some  point  in  life  to  opt  for  Ar^erican  citi- 
zenship. Now  this  is  a,  a,  it  would  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  either  stav  in  Viet  Nam  "r 
a  some  po, in  in  their  life  opt  to  leave  for.  for 
e  United  States  where  there's  a  pos..ib;:ity 
the  conditions  would  be  much  better  for 
their  acceptance  in  the  societv.  Becatise  i 
believe  m  Viet  Nam  this,  it's  going  to  be  a 
a  very,  very  difficult  thing  for  them  to  become 
fully  integrated  in  the  societv 

SRi.vn-.ASAN,  I  was  separated  from  my 
fa  her  when  I  was  about  two  years  old  I 
believe  I  didn  t  know  that,  and,  "a,  I  io°t  my 
mother  wnen  I  -Aas  ten  years  old.  That  meai.s 
I  became  a  totally  abandoned  child  when  I 
was  ten  years  old.  And  I  know  what  I  missed. 
a.id  I  know  what  these  children  are  mix-in  ■• 
the  Gve.  the  care  and  the  personal  attention 
I  J. ,?/',■"'""'  ""^  personal  thing  for  me  that 
1  want  to  give  to  these  children  what  I 
missed  when  I  was  voting. 

Trott.  I  know  myself~ln  terms  of  mv  life 
a,  you,  you  find  yourself  ostracized.  You  fi'id 
yourselves  being  referred  to  as  c'av  as 
mgger."  But  here  it  probablv  would  be  a 
much  stroiu-er  term.  Your  mother  would 
be  called  a  prostitute,  a.  and  vou'd  be  re- 
ferred to.  a.  in  various  derogatorv  terms  and 
these  are  the  sorts  of  things  that  reallv  get 
home  to  you.  -    ^ 

Over  orphanage  scenes 
_  Trott.  One  mtist  alwavs  think  in  terms 
where  do  I  fit,  where  do  you  belong  and 
ho-.v  I  fit  into  any  particular  setting  or  .'-itu- 
alion?  •  So  the  individual  must  be  able  to 
a.  In  his  own  terms,  evaluate  his  own  situ- 
ation and  be  able  to  figure  out  how  he  fi-s  in 
w.iat  particular  .setting  and.  but  the  condi- 
tions, a  are  such  that,  a,  we're  not  alwa',% 
able  to  be  free.  • ''^a.,., 

Orphans  Ct's 
NoRTHSHiELD.  Freedom's  just  another 
•.vord  for  nothing'  left  to  lose,  according  to 
a  song  still  popular.  Freedom  also  has  been 
denied  as  the  possession  of  choices  There 
are  very  few  choices  if  you're  the  wrong  color 
in  a  place  where  color  matters.  It's  criticallv 
important  for  everyone  to  dotcrnnne  where 
he  belongs.  It's  somewhat  more  simple  to 
know  where  he  doesn't  belong.  Us  even  more 
oi.fficult  to  know  where  you  belong  if  you're 
not  sure  what  you  are:  half-black,  half- 
brown:  or  half-brown,  half- white:  if  vou  ve 
brutally  been  told  and  shown  how  different 
\oa  are.  To  know  uhere  you  don't  belong  is 
difficult.  To  know  where  vou  do  belon<'  is 
e.s.sential.  Not  to  know  is  not  to  live. 

ACT    V 

China  Beach  fanuii/ 
N.RTHSHiELD.  One  dav,  a  vear  a<'o  the 
man  went  home.  The  woman  thought  he  had 
promised  to  arrange  for  her  to  follow  and 
become  his  wife.  She  still  waits  near  tli.. 
empty  Marino  Corps  base  where  she  worked 
and  lived.  She  waits  and  the  three  children 
wait  and  the  coinmunitv  shuns  them  It's 
beaut  mil  here.  And  lonelv.  For  the  chikirci 
there  are  tew  friends.  But  thev  do  ha\e  a 
mother.  And  love. 

In  liamlris 
NoRTHSHiEi.n,  This  is  another  fortunate 
child.  She  has  a  mother.  Her  father  is  an  un- 
known soldier,  somewhere  else.  Her  mother 
used  to  have  eight  children  and  a  husband 
The  husband  has  been  dead  for  seven  years 
and  so  are  three  .sons  who  were  killed  in  the 
war  This  daughter  was  born  after  the  woman 
worked  at  a  U.S.  Army  Ba.^c.  This  <,ne  is 
lucky,  too.  She  has  a  mother  and  a  grand- 
father. Her  father  probably  doesn't  know  «he 
exists.  Surely  she  doesn't  know  that  he  ever 
did.  These  people  are  in  hamlets  In  the 
scarred  countryside  of  South  Viet  Nam.  In 
years  pa.st.  many  of  the  young  girls  went  to 
the  cities,  where  the  Americans  were,  where 
the  jobs  were.  Th,ey  worked  as  maids  or  bar- 
girls  or  prostitutes.  Now  they  are  back.  Mo.-,t 
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oi    them   with   babies   have   kepi    them   and 
ke!.>t  hope  and  trust. 

Sir  til 
Nc)r.insniEi,D.  From  now  on  almost  every 
I  I'.v  perr^on  tiorn  in  Viet  Nam  t'an  enter  his 
.•ountry,  sure  of  his  race.  He.  like  each  of 
us.  will  begin  naked,  soiled,  protecting  and 
sliocked.  But  he  will  not  be  raciallv-mixed  in 
a  place  where  that's  important 
Orphanages 
Ndrthshif.id.  Soon  there  will  be  no  ni<n'f 
half-American  children  born  here.  But  there 
still  will  be  at  least  25.000  of  them  resting 
unwanted,  waiting.  The  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Republic  of  Vict 
Nam  agree  that  there  are  lewer  tiian  25.000. 
Responsible  social  workers  know  there  are 
more.  Wliatever  the  numljor.  each  sni;;ll  per- 
son is  uniqtie  and  each  is  in  trouble.  The 
two  governments  also  agree  that  the  racially 
mixed  children  must  not  be  separated,  must 
not  be  helped  in  special  ways  tliat  accen- 
tuate their  differences.  The  two  governments 
agree  that  something  nui:^t  be  done  about 
speeding  tip  the  adoption  process.  They  agree 
but  there  has  been  no  acceleration.  The  war 
IS  over — for  everybody  else. 
Singer 
NoRTHsiiiFLo  The  most  popular  song- 
writer in  South  Viet  Nam  writes  only  about 
war.  He's  against  it.  So  the  government  and 
the  Viet  Cong — eciually — consider  hiin  dan- 
gerous. Only  the  people  love  him  This  is 
what  Trmh  Cong  Son  has  written: 
I  pass  to  you  a  mother's  gift 

A  sad  Vict  Nam,  a  mother's  gift 
A  thousand  year.-,  of  Cliine^e  reigii 

A  hundred  years  of  French  domain 
Full  twenty  years  of  civil  war. 

A  mother's  gift:   a  heap  ot  boiie^ 
h  mother's  gift :  a  hill  of  tombs 

A  full  20  years  of  civil  war. 
A  mother's  gift  is  barren  land 

A  mother's  gift   is  burning  hand- 
.^  mother's  gift  is  half-breed  men. 
.\  mother's  gift  i.-i  two-faced  men. 
Over  black  child  j<ee\c  frame 
NomusiiiELD.  An  Ernest  Hemingway  short 
story  begins  v.ith  this  sentence:  "In  the  tall, 
the  war  was  always  here,  but  we  did  not   g.> 
to   U    any   more."   The    title   of    the  story   is 
■  In  Another  Countrv." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

know  that  he  will  be  enjoying  the  begin- 
ning of  what  we  hope  will  be  many  happy 
years  of  a  wcll-de.';erved  retirement. 
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WHAT  IS  COMMUNISM- 
CHAPTER  V 


FRANK  E    BATTAGLIA   RETIRES 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  iLi.ir. ois 
IN  THE  HoU.SF.  OF  REPRESEM  .■M'lVK.-s 

Tiicsdaii.  June  20.  I'jTu 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retirc- 
nienl  of  Frank  E.  BiUtagha  on  Jinie  30 
will  mark  the  end  of  an  era.  Only  10  of 
the  pi'L'senl  Members  weic  lieie  30  years 
;.go  when  Frank  begiin  lu.s  l.ibors  ni  the 
House  of  Repre.seniatucs. 

During  the  three  decades  m  wincli  he 
iias  .served  the  peoi>le's  Repre,-.entativcs. 
he  1  as  been  fiiuhful,  loyal,  and  c  iscien- 
tious.  I  have  been  amazed  at  his  ability  to 
take  down  the  torrent  ol  words  ihiit  flows 
from  our  lip.s  day  after  day.  without  los- 
ing hi.s  equanimity.  No  matter  how  often 
the  woi'ds  are  misprononiKed.  tlie  infini- 
tives split,  and  the  metaphors  mixed, 
somehow  Frank  and  his  a.-.sociates 
siraighten  them  out  and  we  rc.id  them 
m  all  their  ptirity  ilie  tollo'ivmt;  morning 
111  the  Rrcor.D, 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  rciurii  to  this 
historic  Chamber  after  tiie  Independi'iice 
Day  recess,  Frank  will  be  gone.  We  will 
niiss  him.  but  it  will  be  some  t  omfoit  to 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  SHOULD  RETAIN  TAX 
INCENTIVES 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

I.1F    ILLINOIS 

IX    I  HE  HOUriE  OF  REPRl.'iENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
i.s  much  talk  these  days  of  great  reforms 
in  our  Federal  tax  structure.  Most  as- 
suredly, movement  in  this  direction  is 
a  healthy  and  pro':::rcssive  indication.  The 
dedicated  Members  uho  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
heard  long  and  careful  .studies  on  the 
many  facets  of  this  complex  issue.  They 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their 
continuing;  perservercnce  to  the  many 
noble  goals  that  fall  under  the  banner  of 
"tax  reform." 

There  is  one  aspect  of  tax  reform  that 
I  hoi)e  tlte  Members  consider  particu- 
larly carefully,  thougii.  While  they  strive 
to  achieve  more  equitable  schedules  for 
Federal  income,  ^ift.  and  estate  taxes.  I 
hope  the  financial  dependence  of  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning  on  such 
incentives  will  not  be  overlooked.  Such 
institutions  function  to  a  large  degree  on 
Iiirvate  donations.  To  discoura.ge  this 
support  by  imfavorable  altering  the  tax 
structure  would  be  to  critically  jeopar- 
dize the  quality  of  education  in  this 
country. 

Let  me  roiieal  that  I  ha\e  e\ery  con- 
fidence in  my  colleagues  who  are  in- 
volved in  writing  a  tax  reform  package  in 
which  this  Congress  will  be  able  to  take 
great  pride.  I  .simply  take  this  oppor- 
ttmity  to  urs;e  that  this  important  con- 
sideration not  be  slighted.  Accordingly. 
I  submit  herewith  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  200th  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Dickin.son  College.  This 
resolution  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Samule  W,  Witwer,  President  of  the 
Bo.ird  of  Trustees  at  Dickin.son.  I  am 
very  gratetul  lo  President  Witwer,  who  is 
a  long  tiU'C  friend,  for  liis  genuine  inter- 
est and  concern  over  this  matter: 

Tax  Law  om  Charitable  Co.NTKiBtrioNs 

Resolution 
Whereas,  the  charitable  contribution  and 
loiig-standii:g  governmental  policy  of  provid- 
n.g  incentives  in  the  Tax  I,;tw  for  Charltabk' 
Giving  compn.^e  a  Ijrisic  tenet  of  the  .Ameri- 
c.tn  way  of  life:  and. 

Wherea^;.  in  the  Lest  tradition  of  citizen- 
ship, the  charitable  contribution  is  .seen  as 
a  voluntary.  dk>ci-eiionary  act  in  the  intPie,-' 
ol  other.-^:  and, 

Wiure.is,  the  quality  and  diversity  of  col- 
lege and  university  education  rely  substan- 
tially on  private  gi\  ing:  and. 

Whereas,  voluntary  financial  support  hn.s 
been  a  hallmark  of  .■American  higher  cducu- 
li'.ui  since  colonial  days; 

Now  iher.'foro  be  it  res  >hcd.  that  ihe 
Trustees  ol  Dickiii.son  College,  by  this  ro.solu- 
tion.  do  hereby  assert  and  record  their  unani- 
mous support  lor  tiie  retention  of  present  t:,x 
iiicentncs  which,  to  a  large  extent,  have  en- 
.(l)!od  liie  College  to  perforin  its  socially  valu- 
able educational  .-.crvice^.  for  iv.o  huiuircd 
vears. 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENT.VTIVES 

Wcdnrsdatj.  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker,  as 
part  of  my  continuing  series  of  .state- 
ments analyzhig  communism  as  a  sys- 
tem and  idealogy,  today  we  shall  ex- 
amine an  aspect  which  strikes  close  to 
home,  that  is,  the  role  of  a  Communi.st 
m  the  parliament— or  when  a  legislator 
is  actually  not  a  legislator 

V 

It  is  held  as  an  axiom  in  communism 
tliat  the  economic  forces  of  produc- 
tion— base— determine  the  type  and  na- 
ture of  social,  political,  and  cultural  in- 
.stitutions — superstructure  In  effect,  the 
State  is  a  part  of  the  superstructure, 
and  in  a  capitalistic  society,  tlie  State 
is  a  tool  of  oppression  of  the  bour- 
geoisie— owner- — class. 

A.S  Marxism-Leitinism  holds  that  com- 
munism can  only  come  into  existence 
when  the  pioletarial — woiker  class — 
seizes  control  of  the  state,  an  essential 
commitment  to  revolution  must  follow. 
Violent  re\  olution  is  a  tactic  which  Com- 
munists do  not  hesitate  to  employ  when 
expedient,  but  the  use  of  violence  has 
its  limitatiorus  and  Communists  are 
Machiavellian  enough  to  believe  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  Hence,  at  time- 
nonviolence  is  a  more  practical  fonn  of 
revolution,  and  Communists  have  learn- 
ed to  make  skillful  use  of  nonviolent  rev- 
olution in  Its  various  forms.  One  special 
target  of  nonviolent  re\olution  is  the 
seat  of  i)ower  in  all  capitalist  "bour- 
geoisie democracies" — the  parliament. 

When  necessary.  Communists  seek  to 
infiiience  the  parliament  by  the  use  ol 
devices  such  as  strikes,  demonstrations, 
petitions,  front  organizations,  et  ceteia 
But  even  more  effectively,  where  possible 
the  Communist  Party  seeks  to  elect  one 
or  more  of  its  members  directly  to  tlic 
parliament. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  the  role  of  a 
Communist  in  the  parliament  is  not  to 
enact  la\v.>  a->  much  as  it  is  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  the  non-Communist  parlia- 
mentary majority  and  to  exj^loit  the  ad- 
vantages inherent  to  an  elective  office 
for  the  imipose  of  promoting  party 
propaganda  and  programs.  .■^  Communist 
in  the  parliament  does  not  view  himself 
as  a  legislator  nor  does  lie  regard  liimself 
to  be  obligated  to  the  rules,  decorum,  or 
general  purposes  oi  the  paiiiamentarv 
.s>stem. 

Although  the  ^Tarxi--t-LeninI^t  notion 
of  revolutionary  parliamcntari.-m  has 
through  the  yen  is  undergone  certain 
co.smctic  elianges  and  refinements,  the 
e.ssential  ingredients  lia\e  remained  con- 
stant. As  defined  in  the  aiuhoritatne 
Thesis  of  Statutes  of  the  Third  Commu- 
nist International,  the  revolution  is  to 
be  advanced  within  the  v.alls  of  the  par- 
liament in  the  following  manner: 

REVOLVrlON.%Ry   Pahliami  n  i.\rism 

1.  The  Communist  Party  In  general  am! 
its   Central    Committee    should,    duiim;    the 
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preparatory  stage,  before  the  parlianientan,- 
rlecuoiis.  inspect  very  carefully  the  quality 
of  the  personnel  for  the  parliamentary  frac- 
tions. The  Central  Committee  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  parliamentary  Communist 
fraction.  The  Central  Committee  shall  have 
liie  uiKlciuable  right  to  reject  any  candidate 
of  any  organizations,  if  it  is  not  perfectly 
convinced  that  such  candidate  will  carry  on 
r.  real  Communist  policy  while  m  parliament. 
2  When  the  elections  are  over,  the  orga- 
iiiz-ation  of  the  parliamentary  fractions  mubt 
be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Com- 
nmtee  of  the  Communist  Party — whether 
tlie  party  in  t-'eneral  is  a  lawful  or  unlawful 
one  at,  the  given  moment.  The  chairman  and 
the  bureau  of  the  parliamentary  fraction 
of  Communist  must  be  confirmed  in  their 
functions  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Party. 

3.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Party 
niujt  have  its  permanent  representative  in 
the  parliamentary  fraction  with  the  right 
of  veto.  On  all  Important  political  questions 
the  parliamentary  fraction  shall  get  prelim- 
inary Instructions  from  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Party. 

4.  A  Communist  delegate,  by  decision  of 
the  Central  Committee,  is  bound  to  combine 
lawful  work  with  unlawful  work.  In  coun- 
tries V. here  the  Communist  delegate  enjovs 
a  certain  inviolability,  this  must  be  utilized 
by  way  of  rendering  n^si.stiince  to  illecal 
organizations  and  for  ihe  propaganda  of  tlie 
party. 

o.  The  Cominunist  members  shall  take  all 
their  parliamentary  work  dependent  on  the 
work  of  the  Party  out-..ide  the  parliameiu. 
The  regular  propr>i:ing  of  demonstrative  mea.-- 
\ires.  not  for  the  purpose  ol  having  them 
pa.s.sed  by  the  bourgeois  majority,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  propaganda,  agitation,  and  orga- 
nization. mu.vt  be  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  party  and  us  Central  Committee. 

7.  The  Communist  deputies  must  ti-y  to  get 
In  touch  (under  the  control  of  the  party) 
with  the  revolutionary  wcrkingmen,  pea.s- 
ants.  and  other  workers  either  by  corres- 
pondence or  otherwise.  They  must  m  no  wav 
act  like  the  Docial  Democratic  deputies,  who 
carrv-  on  mere  business  relations  with  the 
constituents.  Tliey  must,  always  be  at  the 
dispotal  of  the  CommuiUbt  Organizations  fcr 
propagai.d.i  work  in  the  country. 

8.  Each  Communi't  member  must  remem- 
ber That  he  is  not  a  ■'legislator'  who  Is  bound 
to  seek  atreements  with  the  o'her  legi.'ilator.s. 
but  an  agitator  of  the  Party,  detailed  into 
the  enem\s  camp  in  order  to  carry  out  tlie 
orders  of  the  Party  there.  The  Communi.-.t 
member  is  an.swerable  not  to  the  wide  ma.=s 
of  his  coiiotituenis.  but  to  his  own  Commu- 
nist  Party — v.hether  lawful  or  unlawful. 

0.  The  Commnni.'^t  inember  must  speak  in 
parliament  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  understood 
by  every  workman,  peasant,  washerwoman, 
shepherd;  so  that  the  Party  may  publish  his 
speeches  and  spread  them  to  tiie  most  re- 
mote viUaj/es  of  the  country  . 

Tlie  next  chapter  .shall  deal  witli  the 
vangii.trd— the  Coiniminisc  Party. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Amendment  to  H  R.  8016  offered  by  Mr. 
Railseack: 

On  page  35,  at  lines  13  and  14,  strike  "$181,- 
278,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $83  372,- 
OOO', 

On  page  36,  line  23,  strike  "$12,200,000" 
and    insert    in    lieu    thereof    "$12,909,000 ". 


Jiin 
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AMENDMENT  TO  H  R.  8916 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

i;  F    ILLI.*,uIS 
IN"   IHK  HOVbE  OF  REPRESEiNTATIVES 

Wednr^dcui,  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  RAILSB.^CK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.ill 
introduce  the  following  amendment  to 
State,  Ju.sticc,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
.  ■))  .opriation  bill  on  Friday,  Jun  29.  for 
tiie  review  of  my  colleague.s.  I  insert  the 
fullfjwing: 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  the  Watergate 
scandal  is  not  so  nnich  its  indictment  of 
these  who  abuse  the  power  with  which 
they  were  entrusted,  but  the  implication 
that  all  In  Govenunent  operate  in  a 
shady  atmosphere  where  corrujition, 
biibes,  and  dirty  tricks  are  rampant. 

Granted,  the  current  method  of  financ- 
ing political  campaigns  can  lead  to  cor- 
ruption. 

Granted,  some  who  participate  in  the 
electoral  process  do  so  solely  for  financial 
favors  bestowed  by  the  winner. 

Granted,  big-moneyed  interests  can 
buy  willing  politicians. 

Granted,  tlie  special  interests  play  for 
high  stakes  in  elections. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  simply  because  a  few- 
abuse  the  system,  this  does  not  mean 
that  all — or  even  most — of  those  who 
seek  elective  office  are  tools  of  big- 
moneyed  pow  er  brokers. 

SimiJly  because  a  few  individuals  are 
willing  to  sell  their  souls  to  the  highest 
bidder  does  not  mean  that  all  are  for 
sale. 

The  broad  bru^h  of  the  Watergate, 
however,  has  touched  everyone  in  public 
life,  and  the  public  is.  indeed,  cynical  re- 
garding the  mcaningfulness  and  Integrity 
of  our  electoral  process. 

Certainly,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  drastic 
reform  of  the  campaign  financing  system 
that  has  tempted  too  many,  with  too 
much,  with  too  little  accountability. 

The  slush  fund«,  the  suitcases  stuffed 
with  cash,  the  laundered  money  flowing 
from  Mexico,  and  the  backdoor  big 
money  deals  must  be  halted,  and  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process  must 
be  restored. 

As  a  first  step  toward  preventing  future 
"Watergates."  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would:  First,  establish 
;i  bipartisan  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion with  complete  investigative  and 
prosccutirig  authority;  second,  impose  a 
fiat  $1,000  limitation  on  contributions  to 
lanciidates  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate,  and  a  82. 500  limita- 
tion for  Presidential  candidates;  third, 
encourages  small  contributions  and  per- 
mits partial  public  financing;  and  fourth, 
iillows  a  reasonable  amount  of  free  TV 
lime  for  candidates  for  Federal  oHice. 

FEDERAL    ELECTIONS    COMMISSION 

Rather  than  permit  ofTicials  to.  in  ef- 
fect, police  their  own  camiiaign  activities, 
the  bill  I  iun  offering  today  would  estab- 
h.Mi  an  independent  bipartisan  Federal 
Elettions  Commission  charged  with  the 
authority  to   investigate  and   prosecute 


financial  misconduct  in  Federal  cam- 
paigns. This  new  Agency  would  take  the 
responsibility  for  monitoring  campaigns 
and  enforcing  the  law  out  of  the  hands 
of  political  appointees  who  may  be 
tempted  to  overlook  infractions  by  their 
benefactors. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    LI.MITATIONS 

Second,  to  rid  the  electoral  process  of 
the  corrupting  influence  of  the  special  in- 
terests and  the  big  money  fatcats,  this 
proposal  would  limit  contributions  from 
any  one  source  to  $1,000  for  congres- 
sional and  senatorial  campaigns  and 
$2,500  in  Presidential  campaigns. 

While  present  law  prohibits  contri- 
butiorus  exceeding  S5.000,  it  is  so  fraught 
with  loopholes  that  it  has  become  al- 
most meaningless.  My  proposal,  however, 
would  insure  effectiveness  by  requiring 
candidates  to  provide  written  authoriza- 
tion before  any  political  committee 
could  receive  contributions,  or  make  ex- 
penditures in  their  behalf. 

FINANCING    CAMPAIGNS 

But,  rather  than  rely  on  the  wealthy 
few  to  finance  a  campaign,  I  believe  that 
public  financing  should  supplement  tlie 
small,  private  contributions. 

Thus,  this  bill  provides  for  a  system 
whereby  tax  credits,  small  contributions, 
and  matching  payments  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  would  be  combined  to  i^ay 
the  costs  of  congressional,  senatorial, 
and  Presidential  campaigns. 

First,  the  current  tax  credit  for  polit- 
ical contributions  would  increased  frcin 
$12.50  per  taxpayer  to  $50. 

Second,  each  contribution  of  up  to  $50 
from  an  individual  would  be  matched  by 
an  equal  sum  by  the  Federal  Ti-easury. 

ACCESS  TO    RADIO    ANO    TEICVISION 

Due  to  the  great  expense  involved  m 
getting  the  candidate's  name  and  mes- 
sage to  the  voters,  campaigns  are  costly, 
but  are  not  necessarily  educational. 
When  30  seconds  of  television  time  is 
sold  lor  $5,000.  very  few  candidates  can 
afford  to  use  this  medium,  and.  when 
they  do,  it  is  usually  for  the  shortest 
time  possible. 

Yet,  the  critical  decisions  which  face 
our  country  are  not  simple — they  can- 
not be  exi^lained  in  30  seconds — they  are 
not  analogous  to  the  benefits  of  spray 
deodorant  or  a  certain  type  of  soup. 

Issues  are  complex  and  positions  must 
be  explained,  often  at  considerable 
length. 

Thus,  my  iiroposal  would  pro\idc  can- 
didates for  Federal  office  with  30-mlnule 
blocks  of  publicly  .subsidixed  air  time. 
Presidential  candidates  would  receive 
five  half -hour  blocks;  senatorial  candi- 
dates, three;  and  House  candidates,  two. 

CONCLVSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  belice  that  the 
public  demands  a  reform  of  our  current 
.system  of  elections,  and  I  believe  that 
affirmative  congressional  action  is  des- 
l^erately  needed  to  restore  confidence  in 
our  system  of  government. 

The  Watergate  scandal  is  certainly  a 
blot  on  our  history,  and  it  lias  scarred 
and  ripped  our  political  fabric.  But.  if 
nothing  else,  it  points  to  the  need  for 
reform,  and  it  issues  a  very  real  challenge 
to  those  of  us  in  public  office — a  chal- 
lenge that  we  .nust  accept  and  revive  the 
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public's  faith  in  our  political  institutions 
and  the  persons  who  populate  those 
institutions. 


FEDERAL  GRAND  JURY  REFORM 

HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Charles  Raxgel  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation  entiiled  The  Fed- 
eral Grand  Jury  Reform  Act  of  1973. 
Bccau.se  of  the  extreme  iniiJoitance  of 
tiic  grand  .jury's  role  in  our  criminal  jus- 
tice .system,  I  wish  to  take  tliis  oppor- 
tunity to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
10  the  Dill. 

During  the  last  few  yeai>  there  has 
been  growing  concern  among  tiiose  in- 
volved in  the  .judicial  proce:-.'^  tliai  the 
i;rand  .jury  has  ceased  to  serve  it.s  tra- 
ditional role  as  a  guardian  of  individual 
ni;iils  and  an  instrument  of  truth,  and 
in'itead  has  become  an  insttument  used 
to  harass  political  dissidents  and  quash 
(/Imposition  to  governmcnttil  activity.  As 
a  result,  there  have  been  calls  for  both 
tlic  reform  of  the  grand  .iuiy  and  lor  its 
complete  abolition. 

Tiie  Grand  Jury  Relorm  Act  of  197,3 
answers  these  calls.  Both  Congressman 
Rangel  and  I  believe  that  tiie  grand  jurv 
can  serve  a  vitally  important  role  as  an 
arbiter  of  governmental  pro.serution,  and 
as  such  it  should  be  preserved.  But 
chiinges  must  be  made  m  the  current 
grand  ,iury  system,  and  our  legislation 
would  make  the  necessary  changes. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion .states; 

No  person  .shall  be  held  to  .m-^wer  for  a 
capital  or  otlierwir,e  infamous  crime,  unless 
a  presentment  or  inditinieni  ot  a  Grand 
Jury    .   .  . 

At    the    time    the    Constitution    was 
adopted,  the  grand  .jury  had  become  ac- 
cei)ted   as   a   screening   device   to   allow 
pro.secution  of  only  tliose  persons  whom 
it   had   probable  cause  to  believe  were 
guilty  of  a  crime.  Given  the  Founding 
Fathers'  fears  of  an  oppressive  Federal 
Government,   it    is   not   surprising   that 
they  would  include  the  grand  .lurv  re- 
quirement   in    the    document    designed 
specifically  to  protect  individual  rights 
Unfortunately,  the  grand  jurv  of  to- 
day bears  little  resemblence  to  tlic  grand 
.lury  of  1789.  Then,  the  grand  jury  was  a 
truly  independent  body  initialing  prose- 
cutions through  presentments  based  on 
tiie  personal  observation  and  knowledge 
of  its  members.  The  royal  prosecutor  was 
not   only  allowed   into   the  grand    iury 
room.  Today,  the  pro.secutor  is  not  only 
allowed  into  the  grand  .lury   room,   he 
totally      dominates      the      proceedings, 
Ratlier  than  an  independent  body  con- 
ducting inquests  and  preferring  charges 
on  its  own  initiative,  today  we  have'  a 
grand  jury  that  is  used  as  an  investiga- 
tory tool  for  the  prosecutor.  The  grand 
lury  hears  the  witnesses  a.sked  questions 
♦he  prosecutor  wants  to  a.sk. 
Tlie  grand  jui-j-  witness,  denied  benefit 
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of  having  legal  counsel  present  and  not 
schooled  in  the  five  points  of  consti- 
tutional and  criminal  law.  may  answer 
questions  wliich  could  constitute  implied 
waivers  of  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  or  lead  to  incarceration.  Not  only 
must  the  witness  appear  without  benefit 
of  counsel,  but  grand  jury  witnes^,es  may 
be  su.bpenaed  to  distant  cities,  sometimes 
by  se\cial  grand  juries,  without  any  re- 
quirement of  a  showing  of  probable 
cause  or  rcasonablenes.s  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  And  a.s  a  culminating 
blow  to  individual  rights,  a  witness  may 
be  indicted  on  evidence  illogallv  obtained 
and  inadmi.s.sible  at  trial.  Even  though 
the  evidence  may  be  suppressed  when  of- 
fered at  trial,  the  defendant  must  suffer 
the  unnece.s.sary  ligor  of  a  public  trial. 

Tlie  grand  jury  as  we  know  it  today  is 
the  result  of  an  evolutionary  process 
of  the  common  law.  Congress  has  never 
.systematically  defined  the  .substantive 
pow  ers  and  purposes  of  the  Federal  grand 
.iury.  Instead,  tradition  and  precedent 
have  resulted  in  a  .system  in  which  the 
cardinal  principles  have  been  formulated 
on  a  ca.se-by-case  basis  for  judges.  It 
IS  time  now  for  legislators  to  replace  tlie 
judges,  to  take  an  overview  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  effect  the  changes  necessary  to 
restore  the  grand  juiT  to  its  dual  role  as 
protector  of  individual  rights  and  in- 
vest ii^otoiy  body. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  major 
lirovi.-.ions  of  the  Federal  grand  jury 
reform  bill  of  1973 ; 

Sr.MMARV    Of    ECKHARDT    RANt.F!,    GRAND    JVRV 

Reform  Bill 
1.  It  reduces  the  ma.vimum  iienuissible 
period  of  impri.-oninent  from  18  months  to 
.>i.\  months  for  civil  contempt  for  refusal  to 
testify  before  a  grand  jury  after  immumtv 
has  been  granted  It  prevents  so-called  "reit- 
erated comemp;  •  proceedings  bv  making 
the  si.x  month  limit  cumulative,  applying  it 
to  .successive  periods  of  incarceration  for  r-j- 
fiising  lo  testify  before  prior.  .siib.-,equeiit  or 
other  grand  juries  engaged  in  related  iii- 
vesiiyations. 

2  It  requires  a  ten-day  interval  bet.vton 
the  notice  of  a  contempt  iieaving  given  to  a 
VMine.s.s  for  refiu-mg  to  testily  and  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  in  order  to  gi\e  the  witne-^-, 
adequate  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  hear- 
ing tliat  may  re.sult  in  hi.s  confinement  fur 
coiUeinpi.  and  thereby  end  the  current  grand 
jury  railroad  by  which  witne.sses  may  find 
themselves  subpoenaed  m  the  morning,  jm- 
muni/ed  by  noon,  and  jailed  for  Cuiitemp- 
by  evening, 

3.  It  requires  bail  on  appeal  of  contempt 
orders,  unle.ss  the  Court  fiiid.s  that  the  ap- 
peal is  frivolous  or  Is  taken  for  delav.  For 
persons  not  admitted  to  bail,  it  re"quire> 
appeals  to  be  disposed  of  as  .souii  as  prac- 
ticable, pursuant  to  an  expedited  court 
schedule,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  burden  im- 
pased  on  appellate  courts  by  present  law. 
which  requires  such  appeals  to  be  decided  in 
;<0  days. 

4.  It  provides  a  right  to  quash  grand  jury 
subpoena  or  vacate  a  ontcmpt  order  if  the 
court  find,s  that  tlie  choice  of  venue  of  the 
grand  Jurv  would  impo.se  a  substantial  and 
unnece.ssai-y  hardship  on  the  witiies,s  nr  his 
family.  In  making  this  doterminntion.  the 
court  may  consider  the  distance  involved, 
the  sigiiiiicance  of  the  overt  acts  taking  place 
in  the  jurisdiction,  the  existence  of  related 
inve.v.igatious  in  more  convenient  jurisdic- 
tions, and  changed  cii-cum.stanccs  since  the 
witness  was  originally  subpoenaed.  Tlie  wit- 
ness may  move  to  quash  the  .subpwna  In 
any  of  three  districts  — the  district  where  he 
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resides,  the  district  where  he  is  .served,  or  tlie 
di.^itrict  where  he  is  ordered  to  appear. 

5.  It  provides  a  right  to  quaah  a  grand 
jury  subpoena  or  vacate  a  contempt  order  if 
the  court  fiiids  that  a  primary  purpose  of  the 
appcrance  is  to  obtain  evidence  regarding 
tl-.e  activities  of  a  person  who  is  already  uii- 
der  indictment  for  such  activities. 

6  li  provides  a  right  to  quash  a  grand  jury 
.-ubpoeuu  or  vacate  a  contempt  order  if  com- 
pliance would  be  unreasonable  or  oppressive 
m  other  re.speci;^.  .such  as  casca  involving 
repetitive  appearances  before  a  grand  iurv 
or  wlu-re  merely  cumulative  testimoiu  i.s 
sought. 

7.  It  provides  a  right  to  qua»h  to  pmnd 
jury  subpoena  or  vacate  a  contempt  order  if 
a  pniuary  purpose  in  imposing  or  continuing 
incarceration  is  to  punish  a  witness  for  hu 
relu:5al  to  t.estify. 

8.  It  provides  for  a  stay  of  the  appearance 
of  the  witness  before  a  grand  jurv  until  a 
motion  to  qua.sh  his  suljpoena  is  decided. 

n.  It  provides  a  right  to  appointed  coun.sel 
m  contempt  proceedmg.s  if  the  witness  K 
unable  to  atlord  his  own  counsel. 

10  It  provides  a  right  for  a  witness  to  have 
coun.sel  prerciu  in  the  grand  jurv  room  dur- 
ing his  te,stimony.  but  for  legal  advice  only 
Coinusel  mny  not  di.sclose  grand  jurv  pro- 
ceedings except  when  r.ctmg  in  his  capacitv 
as  counsel  for  the  witness,  who  is  permitted 
to  disclose  grand  jury  proceedincs  under 
j)resent  law. 

11.  It  provides  a  right  for  a  witness  to  in- 
spect and  copy  a  transcript  of  hLs  grand  jury 
tcstanony.  free  tran.script,  are  mide  avail- 
able to  indigent  witnesses. 

12.  It  requires  the  attornev  for  the  govern- 
nienr.  when  he  starts  seekin'g  the  indictment 
of  a  certain  individual,  to  infoj-m  the  grand 
jury  of  his  intentions,  and  al.M)  inform  the 
grand  jury  of  it.s  right  lo  .subpoena  such  in- 
dividual to  appear  if  it  so  desires 

l:i  It  requires  .seven  days  notice  after  the 
service  of  a  subpoena  before  a  \vitiie.ss  must 
appear  before  the  grand  jury,  e.xcept  upon 
a  sliowiiiK  of  special  need  by  the  pro.secutor. 

14  It  requires  a  subpoena  to  notify  a  wit- 
ness of  his  righi  against  self-incrimination 
and  his  right  to  coun.sel.  including  his  right 
to  appointed  coinisel.  if  he  is  indigent. 

15  It  prohibits  the  introduction  before  a 
grand  Jurv  of  e\  idence  obtained  in  violation 
ol  an  individuars  constitutional  riuhts  Cur- 
rent Federal  law  prohibits  the  introduction 
of  evidence  obtained  bv  illegal  elect  ionic  sur- 
veillance before  a  urand  jurv  This  pro-.ision 
of  the  bill  e.vtend.^  the  prohibition  to  other 
illegally  obtained  evidence. 

16.  It  restricts  -iLse"  imniut-.iiv  bv  pr(j- 
hibiting  compelled  testimony  Irom  '  beiim 
u.sed  against  a  witness  in  all  case.-,  except  per- 
jury before  the  grand  jury  or  giving  false 
staieinonts  to  the  grand  jury.  Present  law 
beui^;  read  to  allow  such  lestimonv  to  be  used 
in  other  unrelated  perjurv  or  false  .statement 
prosecution-^. 

17.  It  provides  a  right  to  counsel  or  ap- 
pointed counsel   in   immunity  hearings 

18  It  prohibits  immunity  from  being 
granted  unless  adequate  .safeguards  arc  taken 
to  minimize  ihe  danger  that  a  foreign  pro.se- 
cuiion  may  be  brought  against  a  witne.ss. 
based  on  compelled  teslimonv  under  an  im- 
munity order. 

10.  It  requires  the  court  to  find,  before  an 
immunity  order  is  granted,  that  the  testi- 
mony sought  is  relevant  to  a  legitimate  law 
enforcement  investigation. 

20  To  insure  that  the  compelled  testimony 
of  a  witne.ss  granted  "use  '  immunitv  is  not 
later  used  a^tainst  him.  the  bill  requires  the 
government  tosubnut  a  summary  ot  evidence 
relatint:  to  criminal  activity  by  the  witness. 
21.  It  limits 'use"  immunitv  to  the  investi- 
gation of  .serious  olTenses  (those  for  which 
electronic  survellance  under  court  order  is 
currently  availtible).  The  bill  requires  the 
•iransactional"    form    of    immttnily    to    be 
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jT.in'e.l  if  ininumity  is  desired  in  tlic  investi- 
gation of  other  ofTei-.'ses 

'j.2.  li  a  witr.e^s  who  is  rompelled  to  testify 
Miuter  nil  miimmity  order  i.^  later  charted 
\M;h  an  offense,  the  bill  reouires  his  hidict- 
rnent  to  be  handed  down  by  a  grand  Jury 
other  than  the  one  before  which  lie  testified. 

2J.  It  reciuires  detailed  annual  grand  Jury 
r'Dcrts  by  the  Attorney  General  fur  each 
ifcderal  Judicial  district,  de.scriblng  grand 
.nirj-  mve-tiL-a*  ions  and  immunity  grants,  in- 
clniing  the  number  of  rerjuesfs  for  imnui- 
nify.  the  number  appro-. ed.  the  number  of 
contempt  orders,  the  duration  of  confine- 
ments for  contempt,  and  the  number  of  con- 
victions obtained  through  immunity  orders. 
The  bill  al-'o  roqiiires  the  reports  to'detcnbe 
data  banks  and  other  proctdures  by  which 
frand  Jury  information  is  prorcEsed.  .stored, 
and  u-ecl  by  the  Department  of  Ju-stiue. 


MEXICO    GAINS    IN   WAR    ON    DOPE 
TRAFFIC— PART  I 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

CF    CALIICF.-NH 

IX  I  HE  HOUbE  OF  REPRE-EN  TA  1 1\  hiS 

\Vedn€?dav,  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  our  neiehbor  to  the  .south 
has  made  remarkable  stiide.s  in  dealin;? 
^•ith  the  illecal  drug  traffic.  In  commu- 
nities like  San  Dicso  in  clo.se  proximitv 
to  the  border,  we  face  a  parucular  prob- 
lem with  smuggled  narcotics.  Many 
American.^  are  not  aware  of  the  major 
drug  cleanup  effort  beinu  undertaken  bv 
Mexican  official.s  and  I  would  like  to  call 
the  foHowinc  special  report  from  the 
June  17  San  Diepo  Union  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  Hou.se  colleagues: 
Aellt  too  Lawmen  .Sl.'m.n-  — Mrxti.o  C..m:.s  in" 
W.AH  ON  Dope  TfAFf  ic 
(Bv  Vi  Mtirphyi 

.Ai'hou'.-h  more  than  mo  law  enforcement 
rfr<^onnfl  and  .^rmy  trorps  have  been  .slain 
In  a  runnir.f  Bafle  sgaln.st  narcotics  .smug- 
gling Mexico  is  con'muing  an  Intensive  In- 
ternal war  to  staunch  the  flow  of  contraband 

drUL":, 

A'-rr.'.s  'he  sprawling  deserts  and  thrciigh 
the  lu  li  plantation  areas,  combat  races 
ai-ain'-t  the  tlL-htly  ort;ani7ed  Kinugglinp 
rackft  whifh  marke'.s  b:llioj:s  of  dollars  of 
i:!eL-al  drugs  annually  In  the  Ui.ited  .States. 

It  has  been  a  de^p.^rate  battle  with  a  fear- 
ful IfK-s  of  life  and  equipment  sustained  on 
both  "^ides. 

But  ofScials  In  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
3<-o  feel  progre-s  Is  being  made  Informants 
report  the  price  of  drufs  ls  going  up  on  the 
freet  and  the  quality  is  going  do^7i. 

Also,  recer.tly.  Mexifj^n  law  enforcement 
tir.ifs  were  reinforced  bv  American  agents 
and  tfiiiipnient  to  rrea'e  an  intf riia'if)nal 
t'rike  foffe  that  has  srr.red  se-  r  ral  dramatic 
vlrtf,rie.s  at-ain.st  the  racketeers 

Ihe  vast  lii'eriiational  drug  traffic  has 
been  squeezed  the  last  live  months  in  a  gi;-.i.-. 
pincT  rnovemriit  as  .M<.<Kan  and  American 
fed<-ral  at'ent.s  mo-.ed  in  from  both  sides  of 
I-.'   '.order. 

.More  than  a  half  dozen  of  Mexico's  most 
po-vtrfiil  drug  operations  have  been  caut-ht 
l!.  a  2  WjO  riiile  border  dragnet  but  the  vic- 
tories ha-.e  been  co.lly  In  live-:  of  Mexican 
1^7/  en!'.rrernei,i  and  public  funds; 

Me.U'.o  ha.s  lost  more  than  100  polid-min. 
fid<r;.l  judicial  officers,  undercover  men  and 
JTii.y  troops  In  the  pa;.i  two  jear.s  in  the 
f.gl.l  ai.-ain^t  drug  fcriiUgji/Jer.s. 

An  M.tire  s,quad  of  Mexican  .stildicrs  was 
vipeu  ouv  oy  n.aciiine  cun  l,rt  Iroiii  atnbiish 
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as  they  marched  through  a  dense  jungle  to 
<lestroy  a  marijuana  plantation. 

TOP   r.VDERCOVER   MF.V   SLAIN 

Seven  of  Mexico's  top  Feder.-d  Judicial 
Police  undercover  men  have  been  murdered 
by  the  drug  underworld. 

Two  Mexican  agents  were  shot  to  death 
as  law  enforcement  forces  converged  on  a 
large-scale  drug  operation  run  by  the  Cantu 
f.iinily  near  the  village  of  Chuia.  80  miles 
south  cf  Laredo.  Te.x. 

More  than  36  police  officers  have  been  as- 
sn.ssinated  in  Nuevo  Laredo,  150  miles  south 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Federal  Judicial  Police  Comm.inder  Ever- 
ardo  Perales  Rios  wa.s  machine-gunned  la-st 
July  on  the  street. 

A  young  Am.erlcan  ex-Marine  working 
undercover  with  Mexicin  agents  was  found 
dead  In  the  northern  desert  where  he  had 
been  bound  to  stakes  and  his  tongue  cut 
out — a  warning  to  informers. 

Federal  District  Attorney  Salvador  del  Toro 
Rcjsalcs  has  been  warned  by  the  underworld 
he  is  marked  for  assa,s,si nation. 

rOLICE   CCM.'\I.\.NDER  THEE.'^TENED 

Federal  Judicial  Police  Commander  Alberto 
Francisco  Per.il  Orea  has  also  been  thre.iten- 
ed.  But  the  two  officials  continue  to  investi- 
gate,  raid   and   prosecute   in   Nuevo   Laredo. 

As  Mexican  C)fncials  and  army  troops  fight 
the  drug  traffic  and  die.  the  stream  of  drugs 
continues  to  flow  steadily  northward  from 
the  rich  agricultural  states  of  Sinaloa.  Jalisco, 
Guerrero,  northern  Michoacan  and  from 
Latin  American  countries  that  traffic  through 
Mexico  as  an  international  crossroads. 

Five  months  ago.  Mexican  and  American 
law  enforcement  officials  joined  forces  in  a 
newly-organized,  tough  task  force  that  has 
turned  the  2,000  mile  border  into  a  sweeping 
cliess  game. 

Cutting  off  the  flow  of  marijuana  is  one 
main  goal  of  the  strike  force.  Heroin  is  an- 
other. Cocaine  is  anotlier. 

A  multitude  of  other  drugs  have  also  been 
scooped  up  in  Mexico  including  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  peyole,  liashish.  and 
mushrooms  that  produce  a  psychedelic  e.Teci. 

ALON-C   BORDER,   INTO  INTERIOR 

Tlie  smuggling  war  ranges  along  the  bor- 
der and  into  tiie  interior  of  Mexico. 

Tile  border  town  of  Ntie\o  Laredo.  150  miles 
south  of  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  has  been  a 
notorious  battleground  for  more  than  a  ye.Tr. 
San  Luis,  20  miles  south  of  Yuma,  .'iriz  , 
ha.s  been  one  of  the  most  bizarre  combat 
areas  in  Mexico,  the  hub  of  a  five-month 
running  battle  that  isn't  over  yet. 

Federal  troops  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
rugged  mountain  country  east  of  Culiacin 
where  one  of  Mexico's  most  powerful  drug 
barons,  Pedro  Avilcs,  Is  reportedly  hiding  out 
"Tlie  Mexicans  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  v.lth  what  they  have  in  a  tough  situa- 
tion." said  Joseph  Arpalo.  regional  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  di- 
rector for  Latin  America,  who  has  been 
headquartered  in  Mexico  City  for  S'j  years. 
He  explained,  "The  Mexican  authorities 
have  .seized  a  tremendous  tonnage  of  mari- 
juana and  an  impressive  amount  of  oilier 
driiLs. 

"lliey  are  doing  a  tremendous  Job  tliat  they 
are  not  being  fairly  recognized  for  doing." 

G'.v.  Milton  CastoUanos  Everardo  of  Baja 
C'.ilifornia  unleashed  a  strong  offensive  at  the 
border  drug  traffic  after  he  took  oflu  e  in 
Der  ember,  1971. 

Within  seven  month"^,  more  than  tRO  niil- 
]:<in  worth  of  marijuana,  heroin,  cocaine  and 
pills  had  been  seized  and  destroyed  by  the 
State  Jtidiclal  Police  headed  by  Commander 
Salvador  Hlrales  Earrcra. 

"We  thought  we  could  hit  them  liard  and 
let  tlifcin  know  we  meant  bti.siness  and  run 
tl.em   out,   but   the   .smugglers  Just  kept  on 
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coming."  said  Francisco  Santana,  equivalent 
of  lieutenant  governor  of  Baja. 

He  added.  'It  is  like  trying"  to  hold  back  a 
strong  river.  Until  you  dynamite  its  source 
you  can't  stem  the  flow." 

Castellanos  Everardo  has  ordered  a  con- 
tinuing search  and  seizure  campaign  by  the 
State  Judicial  Police. 

Federal  Jtidicial  Police  units  and  armv 
troops  have  also  waged  a  .strcnt-  campaiKii  in 
Baja  California. 

Federal  District  Attc.rnevs  Carlos  Roncaglia 
m  Ensen.-ida  and  Alfonso  Lopez  Quiroga  in 
Tijuana  have  spearheaded  intensive  inves.,. 
gutioiis  and  maintained  a  tough  prosecution 
line  on  arrested  drug  violators. 

WIDE    VAniEXy    OF    DRUG    RTMXIRS 

Contrab.-ind  drug  runners  include  Ameri- 
can college  .students  and  other  young  adven- 
turers-, professional  persons  and  businessmen. 

Recently  a  middle-aged  woman  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  pregnancy  was  caught  at  the 
border  \\ith  a  station  wagon  load  of  mari- 
juana. 

Drugs  arc  tran.'porled  across  the  border  in 
light  aircraft,  cars,  campers,  vans,  cabin 
cruisers  and  ocean-going  freighters. 

Recently  the  famous  Mexican  ship.  Don 
Miguel,  was  raided  in  Los  Anteles  harbor 
after  arriving  from  Ma.-.atlar.  wall  a  largo 
cache  of  marijuana  aboard. 

Even  more  recently  a  youni-  American 
clutched  a  pillow  in  his  arins  at  a  HerincsiHo 
police  station,  and  giggled  as  he  stared  at  a 
tall  Mexican  detective  while  his  tv.-o  com- 
panions watched  nervously. 

Federal  Di.-,trirt  Attornev  Franr-is,-o  Saha- 
gun  Baca  quietly  studied  the  pla.'iic  bag  con- 
taining 15  ounces  of  high  qtialitv  heroin, 
v.orth  *125.000  on  the  street  in  the  US  that 
the  detective  had  just  fished  out  of  the  pil- 
low held  by  the  giggling  youth. 

"He's  high,"  the  detective  remarlied  as  1  e 
looked  at  the  wide,  dilated  pupils  of  the 
American's  eyes.  "They  didn't  used  t^  let  the 
users  run  this  stii.f  but  we  are  seeing  e-erv- 
thing  now."  '     " 

THP.:;E    .^RRFSTKD    at    F.OAnBLOcK 

The  three  h.ad  been  picked  un  in  a  ror.d- 
blixk  on  a  .'-•onorau  highwav  as  thev  drove 
back  to  tlie  United  States  from  Mazatlan. 

Sal-.agun  Baca  relaxes  on  his  rare  days  away 
from  the  oi.'ice  flying  around  the  state  m  a 
liglu  plane  spotting  new  roadblock  locatior.s 
and  scrutinizing  the  cars  moving  below. 

The  Mexican  drug  traflic  is  organized  into 
mo.'-e  than  a  half  dozen  underworld  organiza- 
tions, each  headed  by  a  leader  known  to  au- 
thorities on  both  sides  of  th.e  border. 

■Die  Mexican  drug  families  on^-e  moved 
about  Mexico  with  eate.  Some  enjovpd  social 
prominence.  But  now  they  are  bunted,  mem- 
bers are  being  arrested  and  some  have  been 
forced  into  hiding. 

In  a  n-month  period  endintr  in  February 
this  year,  5..')00  plantations  and  farms  grow- 
ing cannabis  saliva,  tlie  hemp  plant  produc- 
ing marijuana  and  hashish, 'were  destroy  d 
by  Mexican  authorities  along  with  C.U4t( 
opium  p-'ppy  farms. 

A  sfjokesman  for  the  Mexican  Justice  De- 
partment, headed  by  cabinet  minister  Pedro 
Ojida  Paullarda.  said  that  In  the  same  1.3- 
month  period,  310  pounds  of  heroin  was 
S''iz(d,  4.(8  tons  ol  marijuana,  41  pounds  of 
ins.rphiiie.  270  pounds  of  c<x-aine  and  15,025,- 
000   barbiturate   capsules   and   pills. 

Tiie  past  four  months.  2. ,300  niarijiiana  and 
8,215  opium  poppy  farms  and  plantations 
have  been  raided.  ,Tccording  to  officials  in  I  he 
Mexican  Justice  Department,  aeency  yAyppx- 
V  ising  the  drug  war. 

DRUi;     CONFISCAIIONS     .SIME     imnrARY 

Drugs  confiscated  in  Mexico  .'mce  February 
Include  155  tons  of  marijuana,  a  half  ton 
of  cannabis  seeds,  1,400  pounds  of  hashish. 
!<0  [lounds  ol  opium,  55  pounds  of  heroin.  152 
pounds  of  Cocaine  and  1,200.257  barbiturate 
capsules   and    pills. 
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More  than  11. 730.000  amphetamine  cnp- 
sules  and  pills  were  captured  in  the  13-moiuh 
period  ending  in  February  and  anotlier  805,- 
o(in   have  been   seized   since   tiien. 

Mexican  drug  arrets  U,r  the  13-month 
period  included  2.356  Mexican  national.s.  54 
o:  whom  were  f.^rmers  and  plaiiiation  own- 
ers, and  394  foreigner.s,  many  of  whom  were 
Americans. 

Since  February.  7G5  Mexican  nationals  ha\e 
b.'en  arrested,  including  136  farmers,  and 
132    foreigners,    including    Americans. 

Arpaio  said  Americans  are  lu  prisons  on 
n.'rcotics  convictions  or  charges  in  Baj.i 
California.  Nogales,  Hermo.silio,  Acapuico 
and  Mexico  City. 

Confiscated  equipment  used  for  running 
drugs  included  743  ground  vehicles.  15  air- 
planes and  two  .ships  during  tlie  13-mouth 
period. 

Since  February,  tlie  Mexicans  have  con- 
fiscated 197  ground  vehicles.  31  airplanes  and 
three  ships,  the  Justice  Department  oiiicuil 
said. 

In  addition,  sizable  supplies  of  comraljand 
drugs  slipping  through  the  Mexican  net  are 
caught  at  the  international  border  bv  .Ameri- 
can authorities. 

vs.    CrSTO.MS    LISTS    SFIZl'RFS 

U.S.  Customs  officials  reported  seizures  in 
1972  included  68,6  pounds  of  heroin  in  352 
seiztires;  22  grams  of  opium  in  five  seizures; 
39.9  pounds  of  cocaine  in  135  seizures 

Customs  agents  also  captured  302,806 
pounds  of  marijuana  in  2.994  seizures:  172 
pounds  of  hashish  .n  154  sei/urca  and  11.3 
million   pills   in   680  .seizures. 

U.S.  narcotics  officials  consider  trse  of 
heroin  the  major  American  drug  problem. 
Cocaine  ranks  second. 


MINNESOTA  VET  DISCUSSES 
AMNESTY 
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T  do  not  Vclie\e  I  could  s;oiiir.ch  Lei;  u 
called  an  American  if  my  coinitrv  woidd 
grant  amnesty  for  these  wlio  didnt  have  the 
stomach  to  live  up  to  their  obligations  to 
their  country  Men  died  obeying  the  law  and 
men  have  been  badly  crippled  becau.se  they 
.served  their  country.  Now  plea.se  d..nt  make 
t'.ieir  sacrifices  vvorthles.s  bv  granting 
i.mneaty. 

I  (irmly  believe  that  those  who  .served 
should  not  be  dishonored  bv   those  who  d'll 

Jlol 

Verv  truly  yours, 

RoNAI  D  J.  Sviiiii.. 
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ARCHPRIEST  FEOEKDR 
KOVALCHUK 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF     MIN'KFSOTA 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENl  A  I  IVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recentlv 
received  a  very  good  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents.  Mr.  Ronald  J.  Svihel  of 
Madclia,  Minn.,  retrarding  the  subiect  of 
amnesty.  Mr.  Svihel.  a  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  a  survivor  of  the 
bloody  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  e.xpres.ses  a 
Mc\vix)int  which  I  believe  is  shared  by  a 
very  large  number  of  our  fellow 
Americans. 

In  view  of  the  bills  on  this  subiect 
pendin?  in  Congress,  I  request  unani- 
moas  consent  to  introduce  Mr.  Svihcl's 
letter  In  the  Concression.\l  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  benefit  of  mv  cul- 
Icapues. 

Dear  Conohkssm  \n  Nfisin;  It  has  come 
tf>  my  attention  throtigh  the  V.F W.  orga- 
nization that  there  ha' e  been  Congressional 
hearings  on  the  matter  uf  amnesty.  I  wish 
to  make  tiiy  feellntis  known  to  vou  as  I  am  a 
veteran  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  served 
during  the  1968  Tet  Offensive.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion and  that  of  tlie  V.FVV.  that  amiiesty  i.s 
not  a  matter  for  the  Ci'ngre.,s  to  decide 

1  avs  '.govern  cases  of  dralt-dodgiiii:.  dcsor- 
'i.iii  and  leaving  the  counlrv  lUegallv.  The  e 
nun  mu-t  f.ice  the  c.uuss  1  am  oppo.sed  to 
I'lO  granting  of  any  geiua-al  aiunestv.  No 
\nieru'an  slu.uld  exped  more  tliaii  ju.suco 
no  American  need  .settle  for  anvthmg  less 
Amnesty  means  forgiveness.  We  cannot  pro- 
vide forgiveness  f,.r  them  Close  friends  of 
mine  and  I  served  and  paid  the  price,  .soine 
with  their  very  lives  ■l!i...,e  Mho  de-erted 
loUst  n.  i\v  pay  iiieir  ju  l.'e. 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHH) 

IX  THE  HOU.-^E  OF  KEPHK.-l.NTA  IIVK-S 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1973 

xMr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  marked  the  25tii  anniversary 
of  the  ordination  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Mitred  Archpriest  Feodor  Kovalchuk. 
pastor  of  Nativity  of  Christ  Orthodox 
Catholic  Parish.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
particiinUe  in  the  silver  jubilee  banquet 
held  in  his  honor  on  Sunday.  June  24. 
1973,  at  tlie  Tippecanoe  Country  Club 
in  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

I  am  fortunate  to  be  con.sidered  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Father  Kovalchuk.  He  is 
a  man  who  has  enriched  the  lives  of  the 
countless  number  of  people  who  ha\e 
known  hiin  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  in.sert  into  the  Recopd 
an  account  of  the  testimonial  held  in 
honor  of  Rt  Rev  Archpriest  Feodor 
Kovalcliuk: 

TvvF.\TV-FiH!t  .\,s-Nivn.sAin   in  H,.!v  Fkif~:- 
HoOD    OF    ARiHeHii-^r    Fkodc)R    Kovai.chvk. 
Yor.NciSTOvvN.  Ohio.  Jine  24.   1973 
Father  Feodor  was  bom  5  March    l!i24  to 
the    fanulv     of    Prie.st    Saw  .i    and    Matu>hka 
Ro.se  m  Wakaw,  .Sa.skatchewan.  Canada.  Soon 
his  parents  were  a>sii;ned  to  a  small  countrv 
parish   in  Holdingford.  Minnesota,  where  lie 
received  his  elementary  education  and  grad- 
uated as  valedictouan  Irom  the  Upsala  Hich 
School,    Upsala.    Minnesota.    Father    Feodor 
•studied  at  Concord  State  College  in  .\tlier.s. 
West  Virginia  belore  tran.-ierring  to  Colum- 
bia Univer.sitv  and   Si.   Vl,.dimir-,s  Orth()d.:\ 
1  Geological   Seminary  in  New  York  City,  In 
1^45  he  graduated  with  the  A  B.  dettree  from 
Columbia  and  the  following  vear.  suu  e  both 
di.sciplines  were  earned  simultaiiecuislv  after 
successfully    compleiiiiL'    90    .seme^ter    hours 
of  work,   he   was   graduated   from   the  .semi- 
nary. He  was  ordiiiated  De.icon  bv  the  .Most 
Reveieiid   Macarius    (Illin.skyi.    Metrooolitan 
of  the  Aleut  I, ,n  Islands  and  N.irtli  America. 
Patriarchal    Exarch    for    North    and    Sviuth 
America,   on    13   June    1948   at   St.    Nicholas 
C.ithedrnl  in  New  York  Citv:   and.  Priest  on 
20  June   n)48  liy  Hi~  Kinineiue.  .Metropolitan 
Macarlu.s. 

the  Dean.  An  lipru  .st  Jo.-eph  Dzvoiuhik.  at 
Pastor'  of  the  Cathedral  while  tlie  Metro- 
pulitan  and  the  Doau  were  at  the  Church 
Fatlier  Feodor  was  lussigned  assistant  l,. 
St.  Nicholas  Cathedral,  and  was  the  '  i.cliiu- 
celeluutions  in  Moscow.  He  was  placed  iii 
charge  of  the  EnulLsh  spe.iking  parish  "  of 
the  Cathedral  and  the  Pai  aeccle.-ia  of  the 
Niiiivity  of  the  Hoiv  Theolokos.  A  large  group 
of  voiing  people  \uiv  oivant/ed  Into  a  so- 
ciety known  as  iiul)  Druzya"  which  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  -youth"  piin.sh  As 
a  vouug  priest  and  assistant  to  the  dean, 
he   v«  IS    ,,,   ;.pp,-ar  I'li    Now   York   City   radio 


iWE\'Di     on    the    program    'Adventure    in 
Jobs"  and  gave  widespread  publicitv  to  the 
work    which    was    being    carried    oii    at    S- 
Nlchola.^  Cathedral 

In  December  1948  Father  Feodor  was  as- 
signed to  St.  George  Serbian  church  in  P;ti-. 
burgh  which  had  been  organized  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  was  in  the  juriidic- 
tioii  of  St.  Nichol.-is  Cathedral  la  early  1949 
he  was  temporarily  assigned  to  care  for  ths- 
St  Seraphim  of  Sarov  mission  parish  in  Cam- 
bridge. Ma.ssachu.setts  to  which  beloi-."ed 
noted  scholars  from  Harvard,  an.d.  wh,c.i 
wjs  organized  by  the  late  Pri.ice.-s  Poutiaiii. 
.subsequently  Mo. her  Seraphima. 

A  couple  of  summer  months  in  1949  were 
spent  in  the  .Mid-west,  at  the  "home  parish" 
V Here  Father  Feodor  had  grown  up  He  took 
care  of  the  Holdingford.  Minne.sota  parish 
and  was  able  to  get  a  priest  assigned  to  the 
cluirch  by  our  bishop.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Holy  Trinity  parish  in  Baltimore.  Maryland 
v'hich  was  to  experience  much  aciivit . 
Among  the  many-sided  activitv  of  Fa'he' 
Feixlor  there  vva,  tlie  parish  cenietery  which 
had  to  be  transfered  to  a  new  location,  the 
temple  and  the  rectory  vvf-re  completely  re- 
novated, religious  education  classes  for  every- 
one were  Instituted,  etc.  Two  young  men  cf 
the  parish  began  to  study  for  t'he  Prie.-thood 
and  .ire  presently  serving  the  Holv  Church 
as  pne.-ts  Since  his  assignment  to  Nativltv 
of  Christ  m  Youngsiown.  another  v&uie 
man.  encouraged  by  Father  Feodor  was  or- 
dained to  the  Priesthood 

On  1  February  1952  Father  Feodor  assumed 
his  dlltle^  as  Pastor  of  Nativitv  of  Christ 
Church  111  Youngstown.  Father 'Feodor  led 
the  parishioners  lu  the  development  of  a 
building  program  which  in  1955  56  saw  the 
completion  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tem- 
ples 111  the  area  and  a  new  rectorv  a.-cord- 
ini;  to  Ins  plans  After  the  mortcage  was  paid 
'he  Holy  Altar  was  c.)n^ecrated  bv  Hi.s  Ex- 
cellency. Bishop  Dositheus  ilvanclienkoi  on 
10  May  1965.  The  ble.ssing  of  the  temple  and 
the  "Rite  of  Placing  the  Ar.timcnsion"  wa- 
conducted  by  Archimandrite  DoMtheus  Ivan- 
chenko  in  .^pril  19.56  Several  vears  ago  Father 
was  in>truniental  in  purch.ising  the  adjacent 
property  for  future  e.>;pansion. 

In  additional  to  hi.-  parochial  duties  Father 
Feodor  ei-.roiied  at  Lovola  of  the  Ea^t  ColleLe 
ill  Baltimore  and  did  post-graduate  work  m 
Education.  His  studies  were  interrupted  bv 
the  iraiiMer  to  Youngstown.  However  in 
li'1.7  he  won  his  MA.  degree  from  Western 
Rcsei-ve  University  In  Slavic  and  East  Euro- 
pean studies  and.  by  1970  completed  12  hours 
of  the  Doctoral  Program  at  Ca^«"-\Vester.l 
Re.-erve  in  Cleveli^.nd. 

In  1963.  the  Chairman  of  the  Hi.siorv  De- 
partment    of     Youag:.tovvn     Ulnver^ity     Dr 
D.iMd  Behen  invited  Fr.  Feodor  to  lill  "ai  lor 
the  R-,i.-...ian   hi.stiry  instructor  who  was  t-n 
a  sabb.itical.  However.  Father  remained  for 
several  more  years  in  the  Hisiorv  Department 
teaching  cour>es  in  Ru.ssian   h'i.storv.  Soviet 
liKstory.  Medieval  hl.siory.  and  was  lUsked  to 
join   the  L-inguage  Department   of  the  Uni-. 
vvrsity    wliere    he    taught    Ru.s:>ian.    Ru.s,.ia;: 
literature  and  Ru.s.sian  Culture  until  .sprmu 
of  19  70.  During  tlie   1970  71   Academic  Year, 
he    h.t.~    tauglu    cic.;r.^s   ui   Ru>.-.iaii    hi.-torv 
So\iet    hi.story.    Medieval    history   and    Co-t- 
temporary  Civili.ation  at  Mount'  Union  Col- 
letze    in   Alliance.    Ohio    Siiue    1970   he   has 
taiiLht  Ru-sMan  l.mguage  at  Woodrow  \Vil.<iva 
Hi^h   School   in   Youngstown    and   currently 
teaches  there   He  also  lias  taught  Ru.s.Man  at 
Chaney  High  t^ctiool  in   Vount.sti>wa  during 
the   l;*71   72  .school  vear    In  January  of  this 
year  he  W!«  vi.sUihl;  In^truct...r  at  Westmin- 
-ster   College    in    New    Wilnungion.    Penu.sv'.. 
vania  w  here  he  tauch;  a  four  week  intensitit-d 
course    entitled    "Orthodox    C.s'holic    Chri>- 
tl.inlfy."  He  h.us  al.so  participaied  in  uc.ulem- 
ic    -svinposiums    ou     Russia      the    Orthodox 
Church,  and  relnte.i  topics    He  h.i.<:  lectured 
to  various  grottps.   InstmuUnis  .Turt  schools. 
I'.i' licr  Fe.^dor  !:.is  lu-en  i::v  ,>'ved  t  -r  ii'v:- 
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twelve  years  In  the  Church  Cateclietical  Prn- 
t-'ram  as  nistructor.  He  ha.s  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Catechetical 
Association  and  Conference  Chairman.  This 
conference  is  held  annually  each  summer  at 
Michigan  State  University  as  part  of  its  Con- 
tinuing' Education  Program. 

Father  Feodor  is  a  member  of  tlie  Naiional 
Slavic  Honor  Society  "Dobro  Slovo,'  and  the 
Am?ricau  Association  of  Teachers  of  .Slavic 
and  East  European  Languages.  He  also  holds 
niembersliip  in  the  Ohio  Academy  of  His- 
tory, and  in  the  Alumni  Association  of  St. 
Vladimir  Orthodo.x  Theological  Senimary. 
He  actively  participates  in  the  local  Com- 
mittee of  Community  Concern  of  v.luch  he 
is  amember.  He  was  the  first  Orthod'X  priest 
to  be  Invited  to  give  the  benediction  at 
the  Youngstown  University  graduation  ex- 
erci.ses  in  August  1967:  he  also  gave  the  in- 
vocation and  benediction  at  the  VVoodrow 
Wilson  High  School  comm?iiccment  in  June 
1968. 

Among  other  honors  and  distinctions  con- 
ferred upon  him  was  the  election  as  Vice- 
rre.-ident  of  th;  Easterit  Orthodox  Caieclie- 
tical  Associatioii:  he  has  'er-zed  a-;  Executive 
Secretary  for  the  Patriarchal  Parishes  of  the 
Rus-,ian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  United 
States  for  the  pa.st  three  years  and  was 
appointed  to  this  post  by  Metropolitan 
Nlkodim;  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Bish- 
op's Council.  He  ha.s  written  for  Diocesan 
publications  and  has  .ser\ed  as  circulation 
manager  and  translator  of  most  of  the  ma- 
terial :rom  Russian  into  English  for  the  last 
live  years  of  tlio  Church's  Journal;  he  serves 
pre.sentiy  as  the  Publi.-hing  Editor  for  One 
Church,  although  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  Journal  in  various  capacities,  In- 
cludi'ig  that  of  Editor,  since  the  early  fif- 
ties. He  -.vas  appointed  Liturgist  of  tlie  Cen- 
tral States  Deanery.  He  has  translated  mo=t 
o!  the  material  and  compiled  the  "Abridcod 
Tv-pican,"  now  being  enlarged  by  addi- 
tional tran>l.itir.ns:  in  addition,  he  has  com- 
piled and  prepared  the  Fiftieth  Anniver;arv 
Parish  book,  subsequenf.v  published  as 
"The  Holy  Liturgy  and  Other  Prayers."  he 
ha.s  receiiMv  compiled  and  Isad  printed  "The 
Prosthesis"  and  "The  Vesting"  as  part  of  the 
activi-y  of  the  Cen'ral  States  Deanerv. 

For  "zealous  Church  work"  in  1052  Father 
Feodor  -.vas  a'A-arded  the  Hypoeonation  and 
the  Skoupho;  On  5  August  19,52,  bv  .special 
Ukaz  of  His  Holiness.  Patriarch  .Mexis,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Exarchal  Coun- 
cil, subsequenily  elected  at  each  Convocation 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  In  1954 
Fatlier  Feodor  was  awarded  the  Kamilavkion 
and  the  right  to  wear  the  gfrld  pectoral 
Cro-;s  As  member  of  the  Exarclial  Council  he 
worked  day  and  night  with  Metropolitan 
Hermocenps  and  his  secretary  Proffs.-or  Alex- 
ander F  Shishkin  in  preparing  all  the  ma- 
terials for  the  Convocation  and  adopting  the 
Constitution  which  set  a  new  course  for  the 
Church  in  America  In  November  and  De- 
cember }955  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Russia 
as  part  of  a  six  priest  delegation  from  the 
United  States.  After  this  trip,  in  cooperation 
with  Fathers  Joseph  Dzvonchlk  and  David 
Abramt.sev,  he  published  a  length"  account 
of  the  trip  He  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Archpriest  at  the  hands  of  the  la'e  Metropn- 
Ii'.ui  Boris  iVyk)  on  27  February  1955.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  was  awarded  the 
"F'atriarchal  Grammata"  by  Patriarch  Alexis. 
and  another  one  last  year  (19721  by  Patri- 
arch Pwmen  Father  Feodor  was  received  m 
audience  by  His  Holine-s  Patriarch  Alexis 
-se-.eral  times,  and  by  Patriarch  Poemen. 

In  1958  he  was  awarded  the  Jcvelcd  pec- 
tr.ral  Cross  and  the  richt  to  wear  the  Palitza. 
By  Ukaz  of  the  Holy  Father  Patriarch  Alexis 
he  was  awarded  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir 
First  Class,  conferred  upon  him  by  Metro- 
politan Boris  on  1  May  loeo  at  theNatlvity 
Church. 

In  August-September  1960  Father  Feodor 
spent  about  six  weeks  m  the  Soviet  Union 
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and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Mitred  .Arch- 
priest  by  His  Holiness,  Patriarch  .Mexis.  The 
.s<ilemn  investiture  took  place  in  the  Holy 
'I'heophany  Patriarchal  Cathedral  in  Moscow 
by  his  Excellency,  Bishop  Nikodlm  mow  Me- 
tropolitan), wh-'re  Father  had  the  distinct 
honor  and  privilege  to  wear  the  precious  sil- 
ver mitre  of  the  late  Patriarch  Sergius,  of 
blessed  memory,  at  the  liturgy.  In  1;<63  he  was 
Invited  to  participate  in  the  Golden  Jubilee 
celebrations  marking  50  years  of  the  episco- 
pal consecration  of  His  Holiness,  Patriarch 
Alexis,  and  the  Annual  St.  Sergius  Day  cele- 
brations of  the  Russian  Church.  He  wits  also 
mvited  to  visit  the  Church  institutions,  her 
clergy  and  temples  in  Russia  by  tlie  Patriarch 
and  spent  over  two  weeks  there.  In  February 
1964  he  was  the  secretary  and  translator  to 
Metropolitan  John  iWendlandl  while  parti- 
cipating in  the  Central  Committee  meetings 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Odessa. 
The  prevlou.s  year  he  took  part  in  similar 
meetings  of  the  WCC  in  Rochester,  New  York 
as  a  simultaneous  translator. 

In  May  1968  Father  was  an  official  delegate 
to  the  solemnities  marking  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Restoration  of  the  Moscow- 
Patriarchate  and  was  able  to  visit  Yaroslavl' 
and  other  Russian  cities  for  about  two  weeks. 
During  the  month  of  July.  1968,  he  was  an 
omcial  delegate  of  the  Church  to  the  Fourth 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
ill  Uppsala,  Sweden.  Upon  returning  from 
Sweden,  he  visited  Moscow  for  the  week-end. 
On  still  another  occasion,  in  1969,  he  was 
part  of  a  three-man  delegation  froin  the 
American  Exarchate  to  a  Church  meeting  in 
Tokyo,  Japan  and  via  Moscow  spent  two  days 
there.  He  was  an  official  delegate  from  the 
clergy  to  the  Local  (Regional)  Council  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  which  elected  His 
Holiness  Peomen,  Patriarch  of  Moscow  and 
All  Rus,  in  1971  at  the  ancient  monastery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity-St.  Sergius  at  Zagorsk. 
USSR,  where  the  Council  met.  Finallv, 
Father  led  a  Pilgrimage  lo  the  holy  shrines  of 
the  Church  in  Russia  during  the  summer  of 
1971. 

Father  Feodor  married  Anna  Ivanovna 
Korewik  in  May  1948  and  they  are  the  par- 
ents of  three  children:  Sergiiis,  a  graduate 
of  Youngstown  State  University,  and  present- 
ly doing  graduate  work  in  art;  Basilissa.  a 
sophomore  language  major  at  Youngstown 
State:  and,  Natalia  who  is  in  the  seventh 
grade. 

Fr  Vladimir  Demshuk:  "This  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  cannot  hope  to  portray  the 
years  of  study  and  scholarship  which  have 
marked  Archpriest  Feodor's  life,  nor  the  long 
hard  vears  of  service  which  he  has  given  to 
Christ's  Church.  These  few  pages  have  failed 
to  mention  the  faithful  and  unfaltering  na- 
ture of  his  pastoral  ministrations  to  the 
ortliodox  faithful  who  have  been  delivered 
into  his  care  by  our  Lord.  We— your  parish- 
ii'ners — lift  our  hearts  in  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  that  on  this  day,  your  silver  Jubilee,  He 
will  send  down  upon  you  His  grace  and  His 
blessings  granting  you  His  great  mercies.  We 
pray  that  He  will  grant  you  many,  many 
years." 

A     PARENT'S    REMINISCENCES 

Mitred  Archpriest  Sawa  and  Matushka 
Kovalchuk;  "While  in  a  parish  in  Minnesota. 
I  traveled  occasionally  to  North  Dakota  and 
Wisconsin  in  caring  for  a  number  of  smaller 
Orthodox  communities.  Back  home,  however, 
in  the  Holdingford.  Minnesota  pari.-h  I  often 
left  behind  my  nine-year  old  son  Feodor  and 
provided  him  with  an  outline  for  a  "liturgi- 
cal worship"  and  later  on  with  a  short  sermon 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  congregation 
that  gathered  to  pray  and  to  listen  to  the 
sermon. 

"1  recall  Feodor  becoming  involved  in  try- 
ing his  skills  at  being  publisher  and  printer 
for  he  would  print  a  small  newspaper  entitled 
The  Arrow.  Even  to  this  day  this  interest  and 
the  skills  he  had  begun  to  learn  as  a  boy  have 
not  deserted  him. 
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"It  was  apparent,  even  while  he  was  yet  a 
boy.  that  he  had  a  'calling'  to  Holy  Orders  and 
I  remember  that  he  sometimes  'played 
Church'  outside  the  sanctuary  while  he  also 
was  deeply  interested  in  assisting  me  in  the 
liturgical  services.  I  recall  that  he  always  had 
a  dream  of  building  an  'Orthodox-style'  tem- 
ple one  day.  and  despite  many  problems  and 
obsiacles.  this  dream  became  a  reality  here 
in  Youngstown.  His  firm  determination,  his 
vocational  goals,  formed  in  childhood  were 
held  by  him  with  an  unrelenting  determina- 
tion and  though  some  may  have  tried  to  di- 
vert him  from  his  goals,  no  one  was  able  to 
do  so.  Motivated  by  what  was  certainly  a  di- 
vinely-given vocation,  my  son  persisted  and 
today  I  have  the  joy  of  seeing  his  dreams  a 
reality." 

IN  GIVING  HONOR  TO  OfR  FATHER  FEODOR.  WE 
DEDIC.VrE  THIS  POEM  TO  MOTHER  MARY  COS- 
SACK 

(By  Leda  and  John  Hart  well  Taras) 
They  are  not  gone  who  pass  beyond  the  clasp 

of  hand — out  from  the  strong  embrace: 
Ihey    are   but    come   so   close,   we   need   not 

grope  with  hands,  nor  look  to  see.  nor 

try  lo  catch  the  sound  of  feet — 
They  have  put  off  their  shoes  softly  to  wa:'^: 

by  day,  within  our  thouglits,  to  tread 

at  night — our  dream  led  paths  of  sleep. 
They  are  not  lost  who  find  the  sunset  gate — • 

the  goal  of  all  their  faithful  years. 
Not  lost  are  they  who  reach  the  suinmit  of 

their     climb— the     peak     above     the 

clouds  and  storms. 

are  not  lost  who  find  the  lit!ht  of  sun 

and  stars  and  God. 

are  not  dead  who  live  in  hcai'ts  they 

leave  behind. 
In  those  whom  they  have  blessed,  thev  li-.e 

a  life  again  and  shall  live  through  the 

years  eternal  life,  and  gro-A-  each  day 

more  beautiful  as  time  declares  their 

good  forgets  the  rest  and  proves  their 

immortality. 

THE  PROGRAM,  SUNDAY,  JINE  24,  1973 

10:00  A.M.:  Pontifical  Divine  Liturgy  of 
Thanksgiving  Nativity  of  Christ  Church" 

Chief  celebrant:  His  Excellency,  The  Pa- 
triarchal Vicar.  Bishop  Makary.  'hLs  Excel- 
lency Theodosius,  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  and 
West  Virginia;  Mitred  Archpriest  Photuis 
Donahue,  Dean  of  Central  States:  Mitred 
Archpriest  Sawa  Kovalchuk,  father  of  the 
Jubilariau;  Archpriest  Dennis  Havriliak.  Deiil 
of  Eastern  States:  Priest  John  Psinka,  Pastor 
St.  John's.  Campbell.  Ohio:  Priest  Vladimir 
Demshuk,  Pastor  St.  Nicholas.  Reading.  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Jubilariau  Archpriest  Feodor 
Kovalchuk. 

The  Choir  under  the  direction  of  Reader 
Vladimir  Maksimoff. 

The  ushers:  John  Holowach.  Jr..  Stephen 
Holowach,  Theodore  Liszka.  John  Krzanow- 
sky. 

Special  guest:  His  Excellency,  James  W. 
Malone,   Bishop   of   Youngstown. 

2:00  P.M.:  The  Silver  Jubilee  Banquet  and 
Ball.  Tippicanoe  Countrv  Club  on  Tippicanoe 
Road. 

Praver  by  the  Assembly  and  the  blessings 
by   His  Excellency  Bishop   Makary, 

Introduction  of  the  Toastmaster,  Father 
Vladimir  Demshuk,  Chairman. 

The  Toastmaster,  Dr.  Matthew  Siman. 

Presentation  of  Guests  and  Remarks. 

Address.  Rt.  Rev.  Archpriest  Photius  Dona- 
hue, Ph.  D..  Dean.  Pastor  St.  Andrew's  of  E. 
Lansing.  Mich.  Prof..  Dept.  of  Religion,  Mich. 
State  University. 

Hierarchical  Address,  His  Excellency,  Tlie 
Most  Reverend  Bishop  Makary. 

Response,  Rt.  Rev,  Archpriest  Feodor  Ko- 
valchuk, 

Closing  Prayer  by  the  Assembly  and  Bless- 
ings by  the  Bishop. 

Music:  The  Versatones, 

Honorary  Chairmen:  Judge  John  Leskov- 
yansky.   Dr.   Alex   Rosenblum,   Dr.   Alvin   W. 
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Skardoii,   Dr.   James   W.   Kiriazis.   Dr.   D.ivid 
M.   Behen.   Dr.   ATatlhe-.v   Siman,   Mr,   Sergei 

(fieorgei  Markovskv. 

Co-chairman:  Fr.  and  Matu.shka  Vladimir 
Demshuk.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Karuschak.  Mr, 
iV  .Mrs,  John  Holowach.  Sr..  Mr.  <^-  Mrs.  Michael 
Evankovich.  Mrs.  Helen  Krzanowsky.  Mr.  ^; 
Mrs.  John  Budrevich.  Mrs.  Anna  Caleah.  Mrs. 
Alexandria  FiUist.  Mrs  Mary  Furin,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  John  Holowach.  Jr..  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter 
Dem.shuk.   Miss   Martlia   Demsuuk. 

IIIE  AVTHORIXV  AND  DICMTV  OF  THE  PRIE-,TIIOOD 

For  great  is  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood. 
Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive  Christ  .says. 
they  are  forgiven;  and  becau.->e  of  this  the 
Apostle  Paul  says:  Obev  your  superiors  and 
be  subject  lo  thorn  (Heb.  1,3:17).  and  hold 
then^  m  great  respect  and  reverence.  .  .  . 

Bui  the  priest,  even  .should  he  order  his 
owit  life  in  a  fitting  manner,  yet  does  not 
s.-ruoulously  ha\e  due  care  for  bmh  your  life. 
and  the  lives  of  those  abntit  him,  shall  go 
ivith  the  wicked  in  everlasting  fire:  and  so 
he  oftentiints  while  not  failing  in  his  own 
conduct  will  peri.^h  becau.-,e  ol  yours,  if  he 
has  not  done  all  that  belonged  to  him  to  do 
Knowing  then  tlie  greatness  of  iheir  dan- 
ger, treat  them  with  much  coijsldcration.  Fur 
as  the  Apostle  Paul  goes  on  to  sav:  1'iicy 
watch  for  your  souls:  and  not  simply  this,  but 
as  having  to  render  an  account  of  them.  Be- 
cause of  this  you  must  treat  them  with 
honor.  .  .  . 

The  priest.  If  he  is  held  in  honor  of  you. 
ho  -Aill  be  able  to  take  care  of  what  relates  lo 
yourselves.  .  .  .  Because  of  this,  Paul  the 
Apostle  sar.'!:  On  behalf  of  Christ,  theie.''ore. 
■we  are  a.mbassadors.  God.  as  it  were,  appeal- 
ing tlirough  us.  (2  Cor  5:20) 

For  the  gifts  of  tne  Spirit  are  many.  Aiid 
so  Christ  goes  on:  Whose  sins  you  shall  for- 
give ihey  are  iormven  them:  and  whoae  sins 
you  -shall  retain,  they  arc  retained,  indicating 
vUiat  kind  of  po'.ver  He  was  giving.  Later  how- 
ever after  fifty  davs.  they  received  the  po-Aer 
of  miracles.  And  ncrordingly  He  says:  You 
.shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
coming  upon  you.  and  vou  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  Me  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea. 

But  why  do  I  ^.»y  priests.^  For  neither  an 
Jiiigel.  nor  an  archangel  can  do  anything  m 
regard  to  what  is  given  us  by  God,  It  is  the 
F.^ther  and  the  Sun  and  the  Holy  Spirit  Who 
dispo.'^cs  of  all  things:  the  priest  lends  his 
tongue  and  puts  forili  his  hand.  .  .  .  Keeping 
all  these  things  '.jefore  our  mind,  let  us  both 
fear  God  and  hold  His  priests  in  reverence: 
showing  them  every  respect,  tiiat  through  our 
OAii  'A-ortlij  manner  of  living,  and  bec.iuse  o; 
obedience  lo  ihem.  we  may  recene  Iroin  God 
a  great  reward,  by  the  gract-  and  love  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  Whom  there  is  honor, 
glory  and  praise,  now  and  ever,  unto  ages  of 
ages.  Amea  — St.  John  Chrvsostom. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION.^L 
AMENDMENT  TO  ExVD  FORCED 
BUSING  OF  CHILDREN  TO 
ACHIEVE  RACIAL  BALANCE  IN 
OUR    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  111 

or    I.\D1,\N',A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi'diifsdaij.  June  27,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
2.5,  I  .signed  "di.scharge  petition  No.  1" 
that  had  been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Huu.se  by  my  freshman  Republican  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Beard),  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  which  petition  i.s  to  gain  consid- 
eration by  the  House  of  Representatives 
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for  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  end  the  foi'ced  bu.sing  of  America's 
schoolchildren  for  the  purpo.'-e  oi  achiev- 
ing racial  balance  in  our  public  .school.-. 

In  so  doing.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
l)itrticular  wording  of  this  propo.scd 
amendment— Hou.so  Joint  Resolution 
28e— because  there  are  other  similar  ones 
in  the  hopper.  But  my  purpose  in  sign- 
ing the  petition  is  to  stimulate  action  on 
this  matter.  It  is  my  understandin,'?  that 
no  hearings  on  this  .subject  are  being 
held  by  the  House  Judiciary  Cormr.iitee. 
that  none  arc  contemplated,  and  that  as 
a  conscciunicc  all  couf^'rcssional  action 
concerning  bushig  has  come  to  a  stand- 
still. I  would  hope  this  information  is 
erroneous  and  that  some  action  will  be 
fortiicoming  soon.  If  the  effort  to  secure 
213  signatures  on  the  dl.scharge  petition 
helps  achieve  this  end,  then  so  much 
the  better. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
hear  tliis  issue  debated.  With  all  due  rc- 
siioct  to  House  procedures.  I  do  not  think 
tliey  should  ever  be  used  to  stifle  discus- 
sion of  imjjortant  issues,  or  block  legisla- 
tion that  reflects  the  will  of  the  people. 
Our  democracy  i.-  neither  open  nor  free 
if  tliat  is  tlte  ca.se.  This  issue  of  forced 
bii.-ing  is  one  of  the  most  vexing,  con- 
troversial and  crucial  issues  facing  the 
American  people  today.  Many  citizens 
feel  very  ."-tron.irly  that  it  is  wrong,  otheis 
that  it  is  desirable.  We  believe  in  major- 
ity lule.  So  let  us  debate — and  decide. 


AMEDKO  PETER  GIANNINI 


IN 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'rATU  ES 
Wcdiii-^daij.  Junr  27.  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  pioud 
member  of  the  Italo-American  delegation 
in  the  House.  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  collea.tiues  to  another  gen- 
tlcnian  v.'ho  shares  this  fine  heritage  and 
who  is  being  lionored  today  by  the  U.S, 
Postal  Service  in  San  Mateo.  Calif.  A 
21-cenL  postage  stam;)  is  bemg  i.-sued  to- 
day in  honor  of  Amedeo  Peter  Giannini 
who  was  the  founder  of  regional  brancli 
banking  in  America. 

Mr.  Giannini.  like  mv.self.  was  the 
American  born  .son  of  Italian  immigrant 
pareius.  He  rilned  from  active  partici- 
pation in  his  f.-iiiily  produce  business  to 
t.-;ablish  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Italy 
in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  in  1904.  He  ac- 
tively solicited  tlie  busine.-s  of  small  de- 
po.sitors  and  otfered  liberal  terms  for 
loans  to  farmers  and  .small  b'.isincssmen. 
He  was  able  to  salvage  sufficient  gold  and 
securities  after  the  earthquake  in  1906 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to- 
ward the  rebuilding  of  the  city. 

In  1909  he  established  his  first  re- 
cioiial  branch  bank  m  San  Jose.  Calif., 
and  within  1  year,  he  liad  doubled  the 
si/e  of  his  bank  ihrouuh  mergers  and 
purchases. 

In  1928.  he  oi'canized  the  Transamer- 
ica  Corp  ,  as  a  holding  company  for  the 
stock  of  all  Giannini  banks,  and  this  cor- 
poration went  on  to  becoiiie  the  Bank  of 
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America  National  Trust  and  Savings  As- 
sociation. By  1948  this  h.ad  become  the 
laigcst  brink  m  the  United  States  with 
517   branches  and  assets  ol  moie  than 

Si;. 000. 000. 000. 

It  is  only  futing  that  llic  stamp  bear- 
ing a  portrait  of  Amedeo  Giannuii  will 
be  printed  in  banknote  green.  It  will  cre- 
ate a  living  memorial  lo  a  man  wlio  madi- 
such  an  important  conuibuiion  to  our 
Ai,icii;.an  economic  .system. 


TRADE  TALKS  IN  QUESTION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANiK 

or  onio 
IX  THE  HOU,SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Tuesdav. 
foreign  ministers  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  agreed  on  a  touch  and 
ri'/id  European  bargaining  position  for 
the  Nixon  round  of  world  trade  talks. 
Under  present  circumstances,  then; 
mav  be  no  Nixon  round  of  trade  talks 
A  heavily  vetoed  Congre.ss  is  hardly  in 
a  mood  for  unilateral  concessions  to  the 
President.  The  Congress  has  ad.iusted  to 
vetoes  related  to  tlie  budget,  impound- 
ments, and  expenditure  limitations.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  wa.s  moved  into  angi'v 
contiover.sy  over  the  veto  of  legislative 
restraints  to  the  U.S.  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia and  other  portions  of-  Southeast 
Asia. 

A  heavily  vetoed  Congress  is  verv 
likely  to  torpedo  the  trade  bill  for  a  com- 
bination of  any  number  of  reasons: 

First.  Excessive  and  uncontrolled 
grants  of  arbitrary  authority  to  the 
President,  whose  exerci.se  of  di.scretion  is 
cuirently  under  congressional  scrutiny: 
Second.  Objections  to  the  extension  of 
taxpayer  sub-idized  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  developed  nations: 

Third  Fear  of  co:icessions  and  job 
losses  tiirougli  industrial  imiwrts  as  a 
tradeoff  with  the  Europeans  for  in- 
creased American  agricultural  exports: 
Fourth.  Rising  do.Tiestic  food  prices 
because  of  exces.sive.  agricultural  exports 
The  President  is  seeking  a  trade  bill 
which  will  gi\e  him  excessive,  uncon- 
trolled grants  of  authority.  He  is  askini' 
for  the  jjower  to  arbitrarily  rai.se  import 
quotas  and  tari.ff.s — or  lower  or  even 
eliminate  remaining  tariffs  and  quotas. 
He  is  a.sking  for  n  trade  bill  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  .-e-olu- 
tion  in  international  trade  and  monetaiy 
management.  He  is  asking  for  a  bill 
wliich  would  permit  him  to  reward  his 
friends  and  harm  his  enemies  tlirouph 
arbhrary  and  discretior.ary  adjustments 
in  taritr  and  trade  policy. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  tax- 
payer are  becoming  increasingly  anaered 
over  ilie  gi-ant  of  taxpayer-sub.sidi'cd 
leans,  credits,  and  guarantees  to  finance 
jitircliases  and  investments  of  forei'jn  na- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  has  been  ex- 
tended hui'.dred.s  of  millions  in  credi's 
at  siib>idized  interest  rates  Japan,  who.-c 
banks  and  investment  houses  are  choked 
V. ith  IT  s.  dollars,  h.'is  repe.itedly  leceived 
sub-idi/ed  loans  from  tlie  Expoi t-Iniport 
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Bank.  On  June  21.  Scandinavian  Airlines 
System— SAS — bought  12  McDonnell- 
Dou-'Ias  DC-9-40  jetliners  for  $72.7  mil- 
lion. The  U.S.  taxpayer-backed  Export- 
Imrort  Bank  approved  $29  million  in  di- 
Y'lct  loans  to  SAS.  a  State-owned  air- 
line, to  finance  40  percent  of  the  pur- 
c!ri-es.  These  airplanes  will  undoubted- 
ly be  u.sed  on  routes  on  which  American 
r.ir:  iers  compete.  Yet  the  loan  to  SAS  was 
niaje  at  a  6-i)ercent  annual  rate  of  in- 
terest— while  domestic  airlines  compet- 
ing on  the  same  routes  will  probably  have 
to  pay  interest  rates  of  8  to  12  percent  for 
the  purchase  of  similar  eqiaijment.  How- 
can  V. e  complain  of  foi'eign  ccmix'ition. 
increasing  foreign  productivity,  and  lest 
Aniciican  jobs  at  home,  when  we  sub- 
sidize the  modernization  of  foreign 
companies. 

At  the  European  Common  Market  For- 
eign Ministers  meeting  in  Luxembourg 
this  Tuesday,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Europeans  want  a  "substantial  reduc- 
tion" in  industrial  tariffs.  In  other  words, 
they  want  to  ship  more  of  their  industrial 
goods  into  the  United  States — more 
shoes,  more  textiles,  more  steel,  more 
automobiles,  more  capital  machinery — 
thus  driving  more  American  companies 
out  of  business  and  creating  more  unem- 
ployment in  the  industrial  sector. 

Throughout  the  trade  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee duung  the  past  7  weeks,  the  admin- 
istration has  stressed,  time  and  time 
again,  that  it  believes  that  increased 
acricultural  exix)rts  are  America's  best 
chance  of  increasing  sales  abroad  and 
improving  the  country's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  Yet  week  after  week  it 
has  become  clearer  and  clearer  that  we 
have  exported  ourselves  into  high  food 
prices  and  food  shortages.  It  appears  that 
the  adminsitration  wants  to  give  the 
Europeans  trade  concessions  in  the  in- 
dustrial goods  categories  so  that  the 
Europeans  will  buy  more  of  our  food 
poods.  Last  year,  agriculture  accounted 
for  approximately  SU  billion  of  our  ex- 
ports—and gained  us  Sll  bilhon  in  our 
balance-of-payments  accounts.  But  then, 
v.ith  the  aid  of  the  big  Soviet  wheat  deal, 
these  exporl.s — jjarticularly  the  big  .surge 
in  wheat  and  feed  grain  export.s — will 
cost  the  American  consumer  at  least  an 
extra  $20  billion  in  hii;her  food  cost.s — 
more  than  double  the  gain  to  our 
"balance  of  payments." 

This  is  a  policy  of  trade  madness — we 
lose  jobs  in  our  cities  while  oiu'  people 
will  have  to  pay  unprecedented,  record 
high  prices  for  the  foods  they  buy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  there  is  another 
reason  to  delay  trade  negotiations.  It 
appears  that  the  meeting  of  the  Common 
Market  officials  has  resolved  on  more 
than  a  "tough  and  rigid"  position.  It  has 
re  olved  on  a  high-handed  and  dicta- 
torial line.  If  this  is  the  position  of  our 
trading  "partners  and  friends.  "  Then 
pt-rhaps  we  should  wait  until  the  situa- 
tion cools  off.  We  must  not  nepotiate  in 
Kif^  hysteria  of  weakness — we  must  wait 
fur  better  times. 

Bfc  ause  of  the  imiiortance  of  the  Com- 
n.'.n  Market  ministerial  meeting  and  the 
"lone"  being  conveyed  by  that  meeting.  I 
v.o'iid  like  to  enter  in  the  Recoru  at  this 
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point  an  article  on  the  Luxembourg  talks 
which  appeared  in  the  Wa.shington  Post 
on  June  27,  1973: 

EEC  Sets  Touch  TR.^DE  Talk  Stance 
L'xEMBoiRc,  June  26. — Foreign  ministers 
of  the  European  Common  Market,  after  a 
20-hour  meeting  stretching  through  the 
night,  agreed  at  dawn  today  on  a  tough  and 
rigid  European  bargaining  position  for  the 
"Nixon  Round"  of  world  trade  talks. 

Barely  seven  hours  later,  the  ministers 
were  hack  at  work — this  time  on  proposals 
for  a  free  trade  area  with  the  Mediterranean 
nations.  The  United  States  has  charged  such 
an  area  coiUd  undercut  America's  markets  in 
tlie  Mediterranean  region. 

Both  the  free  trade  area  and  the  barpain- 
ir.j  position  made  it  clear  tliat  the  nine- 
naiion  Common  Market  is  in  a  mood  to  ciial- 
lenge  U.S.  interests  and  wi.shes  in  world 
trade. 

Aniorican  diplomats  said  they  feared  tlii.s 
uoiUd  only  make  it  tougher  for  Pre.sideni 
Nixon  to  get  his  controversial  trade  bill — 
his  own  mandate  for  the  "Nixon  Round" — 
through  a  suspicious  Congress. 

The  "Ni.xou  Round"  will  open  at  the  minis- 
terial level  in  Tokyo  in  September.  The  ac- 
tual work  will  begin  wlien  experts  meet  in 
Geneva  in  the  new  year,  and  the  ministers 
did  little  more  today  than  set  the  atmos- 
pliere  for  Tokyo.  More  detailed  bargaining 
points  will  be  produced  during  the  two  years 
t'f  the  "Xixon  Roimd." 

Tlie  mandate,  taken  point  by  point,  pre- 
sented an  unyielding  picture: 

At  French  iniiistence,  progress  in  the  trade 
talks  will  be  "Assessed  .  .  ,  in  the  lii^hl  of 
progres.-,"  in  the  reform  of  the  world  mone- 
tary system.  This  linkage  reflected  European 
fears  that  Washington  is  lo.sing  interest  in 
monetary  reform  and  the  belief  that  another 
monetary  crisis  could  destroy  any  work  done 
m  the  trade  talks. 

The  Common  Market  is  not  willing  to  lower 
the  high  levies  that  keep  most  American 
farm  exports — especially  wheat — out  of  Eu- 
rope. Instead,  it  wants  to  negotiate  "com- 
moduy  agreements"  or  "voluntary  restraint.s " 
that  would  help  U.S.  farm  exports  on  the 
wc^rld  market  outside  Europe. 

Tlie  Nixon  administration  has  said  that 
increa.-ed  exports  to  Europe  constitute  a  m;un 
ann  of  the  "Nixon  Round,"  and  European 
Intransigence  on  this  point  was  a  bad  omen. 
Europe  wants  a  "substantial  reduction" 
in  indu.strial  tariffs,  but  not  "zero  tariffs. " 
Tlie  mandate  was  vague  on  the  more  impor- 
tant issue  of  non-traffic  barriers,  such  as 
quotas  or  exports  rebates,  and  said  that  pres- 
ent arrangements  for  •safeguards'  for 
threatened  industries  need  reforming. 
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has  displayed  understanding  and  con- 
geniality. His  work  was  perfection  in 
itself. 

He  has  said  that  he  will  miss  the  House 
and  I  know  we  will  miss  him. 

I  wi.sh  him  peace  and  happine.ss  in  his 
retirement  and  many  years  to  enjoy  it. 


GOODBY  TO  FRANK  E.  BATTAGLIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    !■!  N>;sYi,V,-\.\I.\ 
IN"  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuoiday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways with  mixed  emotions  that  one  says 
goodbye  to  a  friend,  and  it  is  for  this 
puri)ose  that  I  rise:  To  say  goodbye  and 
ma?">.y.  many  thanks  for  a  job  well-done 
to  Mr.  Frank  Battaglia.  dean  of  the 
Officials  Reporters  of  the  House. 

Frank  has  a  rernid  of  30  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  liie  House,  having  been 
appointed  in  1943  by  the  Honorable  Sam 
Raybuin,  one  of  the  greatest  speakers 
of  the  Hou.se.  He  is  a  man  of  dedication, 
knowledgeable  and  attentive.  One  who 


SPACE  RESEARCH  AND  SEA 
EXPLORATION 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  relieved  Friday  by  the  safe  return 
of  our  Skylab  astronauts  from  their 
orbiting  space  station.  It  seemed  that 
hardly  a  day  went  by  without  some  prob- 
lems occurring  which  w"ere  disposed  of 
by  our  resourceful  spacemen  as  though 
they  were  routine  assignments.  Their  28- 
day  mission's  successful  completion  in 
the  face  of  such  adversity  is  a  tribute 
to  the  entire  space  program. 

However.  I  was  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  two  ocean  explorers 
last  week  despite  the  massive  efforts 
made  to  rescue  them  from  their  subma- 
rine only  350  feet  below"  the  surface. 
Clayton  Link  and  Al  Stover  died  dur- 
ing an  exploration  of  an  area  which  in 
many  respects  we  know  le.ss  about  than 
the  environment  in  which  our  Skylab 
astronauts  spent  the  last  28  days. 

Because  of  my  longstanding  interest 
in  ocean  research  and  partictilarly  safe- 
ty, I  recently  joined  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  the  Sub- 
mersible 'Vessel  Safety  Act.  I  certainly 
hope  that  we  will  continue  to  undertake 
bolder  explorations  of  the  oceans  and 
the  seabed,  but  without  repeating  the 
tragedy  of  last  week. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  of  m.y 
colleagues  in  this  area.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  22, 
1973,  edition  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
above  the  signature  of  news  editor  Jack 
Gore: 

It  Is  OvR  Opinion:  Spa^  e  Achievemfnt 
Great  But  Sea  Expli-ratio.v  I.s  as*  Impor- 
tant AS  Skvlab 

Today  this  NatiiMi's  first  three  Skylab  asiro- 
nauts  returned  to  earth  after  spending  28 
days  in  the  weightless  atmosphere  of  space 
and  conqucriiif^  all  kinds  ol  problems  in  con- 
verting what  appeared  at  tlie  start  to  be  a 
doomed  mission  into  an  outstanding  suc- 
ces.i. 

Some  four  weeks  hence  throe  more  astro- 
nauts will  rocket  from  earth  to  join  up  with 
the  Skylab  to  spend  a  full  eight  weeks  ;n 
the  house-.sized  space  laboratory  to  further 
confirm  the  theory  that  man  can  live  in  space 
for  extended  periods  without  sutfcring  any 
material  after-effects. 

From  all  reports.  Charles  "Pete"  Conrad, 
Joseph  P.  Kerwin  and  Paul  J.  Weitz  went 
through  their  28  days  in  the  Skylab  in  excel- 
lent shape  and  had  little  trouble  adjusting 
to  the  kind  of  existence  they  had  to  contend 
with  aboard  the  largest  vehicle  ever  launched 
into  a  space  orbit. 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  they  demon- 
strated a  ruther  fantastic  ability  to  perform 
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repair  operations  on  their  liome  in  space 
that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  appeared 
absolutely  impossible. 

Thanks  to  their  unparalleled  perlormance. 
tlie  $2  billion  .Skylab  experiment  was  saved 
from  becoming  a  crucial  failure,  and  they 
apparently  left  the  orbitiii!;  laboratory  iii 
such  good  shape  that  officials  of  the  .space 
program  feel  tlial  the  rest  of  the  extended 
Skylab  program  can  now  go  off  as  scheduled 
and  with  far  f^reater  prospects  of  complete 
suci-ess  than  ihey  had  any  cau.se  to  hojje 
for  a  few  weeks  ago  when  structural  pud 
power  problems  made  it  appear  that  the  ori- 
ginal plans  for  the  .Skylab  expcrinirm  would 
have  to  be  drastically  curtailed. 

But  carrying  out  tlieir  pledge  that  •1ip\ 
could  fix  anything,  Conrad.  Kerwni  and  Wc-it:'. 
became  the  first  astronaut;;  in  history  tu 
take  a  walk  in  spare  and  make  critical  re- 
paiis  to  their  damaged  veliicle 

Using  hastily-contrived  tools  they  v.ere 
no;  only  able  to  erect  a  sunshade  over  the 
Skylab  to  protect  the  interior  Irom  the  blaz- 
ing heal  of  the  sun,  but  a  bit  later  on  tliev 
were  able  to  free  a  frozen  power-generating 
panel  and  swing  it  into  po.iition  to  restore  a 
full  complement  of  eleciriciiv  to  tlieir  space- 
craft. 

The  astronauts  then  took  another  space 
walk  near  ihc  end  of  their  journey  to  recover 
packets  of  film  that  contained  "over  30.000 
pictures  they  had  .shot  during  the  flight,  in- 
cluding some  dramatic  and  lierotofore  un- 
available photographs  of  a  huge  solar  flare. 

Tiii.-,  wao  an  unexpected  bonus  as  from 
these  particular  pictures  scientists  will  be 
certain  to  gain  new  and  very  vaUuible  in- 
formal ion  as  to  the  origin  of  the-e  mysterious 
solar  flares  which  on  certain  occasions  have 
a  tendency  to  virtually  black  out  cominuiii- 
cation  facilities  here  on  earth. 

In  reviewing  all  that  these  Sky!ab  astro- 
nauts accomplished  while  soaring  250  miles 
above  the  earth  where  any  signiticant  failure 
in  tlieir  spacecraft  or  the.r  equipment  could 
expo.se  them  to  instant  death,  one  has  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  fantastic  progress 
we  have  made  in  conquering  space  compared 
to  the  verv  little  progress  we  .seem  to  have 
made  in  overcoming  the  problems  of  explor- 
ing the  sea. 

This  fact  was  driveti  liome  ratlier  sharply 
This  week  v^-hen  all  the  resources  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  others  could  mu.-ter  failed  to  save 
the  lives  of  two  men  trapped  m  a  sulimarine 
just  350  feet  below  the  surlace  of  the  ocean. 
Thi.s  doesn"t  .seem  to  be  an  extreme  depth 
considering  it  in  comparison  to  the  length 
of  a  footljall  field,  yet  the  dilficulties  of  con- 
ducting rescue  operations  in  this  depth  of 
water  appear  to  be  far  more  complicated  and 
dangerous  than  skyrocketing  astronauts  250 
nulos  up  into  space  and  keepiii':  ihcm  there 
safely  and  soundly  for  a  full  four  weeks. 

Obviously,  the  comparisons  may  be  unjust 
as  we  are  dealing  with  two  very  different  ele- 
ments, and  particularly  with  the  vast  pres- 
sttre  problem  that  has  to  be  surmounted 
when  man  seeks  to  explore  the  .sea  bottoms. 
We  are  prone  to  wonder,  however,  if  we 
cho.-c  to  devote  the  same  amount  of  time, 
money  and  energy  we  have  devoted  to  otu- 
space  exploration  program  to  the  exploratitJii 
f '  the  ocean  depths,  tlicre  woiiUln't  have 
been  just  as  many  faiiiastic  developments  as 
tliere  have  been  in  our  space  program. 

We  happen  to  think  that  exploration  and 
de\elopinent  of  our  sea  bottom  resources 
pose  just  as  much  benefit  to  future  genera- 
tions as  our  space  program. 

There  are  untold  resources  that  can  be 
of  vast  benefit  to  all  of  mankind  lying 
beneath  the  depths  of  our  oceans  and  .seas, 
and  while  we  would  be  the  last  to  decry  the 
great  progres.;  we  h.ive  made  in  recent  years 
ill  regard  to  unraveling  the  mysteries  of 
-spMce,  we  still  believe  that  there  are  far 
gii-ater  benefiis  to  be  derived  for  present  and 
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future  generations  from  an  eqtial  amount  of 
effort  expended  on  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  our  ocean  bed  assets. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ARTS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

'1    :.iw   yijp.i-t 
IN  THE  HOU.'aE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jinir  27.  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  recently 
the  House  voted  to  authorize  full  fund- 
ing for  Federal  programs  for  the  arts 
and  humanities,  despite  opposition  from 
some  of  our  colleagues.  Today  the  House 
is  to  debate  appropriatioi"is  for  the.se  pro- 
grams. During  debate  oi^  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  made  reference  to  a  recent 
study  which  was  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Center  of  the  Arts.  Inc  , 
an  afliliate  of  Louis  Harris  and  As.soci- 
ates.  a  nationally  recognized  polling 
group. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary, in  the  form  of  a  iire.ss  release,  ol 
this  report,  which  indicates  among  other 
things  that  appreciation  of  and  suijport 
for  the  arts  is  sh.tred  by  virtually  all 
income  groujjs.  including  the  "blue  col- 
lar. "  by  people  of  all  levels  of  education 
and  by  residents  of  all  areas  of  New 
York  State,  from  the  most  rural  to  the 
most  urban.  I  commend  this  summary  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
especially  to  tho.se  who  supported  the 
Kemp  amendment  to  slash  Federal  funds 
for  the  arts.  The  study  follov.s: 
New  Loris  Harrls  Stcdv  Shows  New  York 

StATE  PiBi  ic  VM.fEs  Arts  and  VV\.n'ts  More 

OF  Thf.m 

The  myth  that  the  general  public  has  In  tie 
tue  or  respect  for  the  arts  has  been  statis- 
tically shattered  by  a  new  survey,  tlie  first  of 
Its  kind  in  the  nation,  exploring  the  cultural 
attitudes  of  the  man  and  woman  on  the 
street  in  New  York  State. 

The  pioneering  iii-depth  .survey,  was  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Researcli  Center  of 
the  Arts.  Inc..  an  afliliate  of  Lotus  Harris  and 
.'Vssi dates.  Inc.  It  was  commissioned  by  the 
American  Council  for  the  Arts  in  Education. 
Inc..  witli  funds  from  the  New  York  State 
Council  on   the  Arts. 

"Not  only  the  rich  or  the  highlv  educated 
value  and  esteem  the  arts."  noted  .loseph  Far- 
rell.  presicient  of  the  National  Research  Cen- 
ter of  the  .^rts.  Tile  siir\ey  .shows  that  these 
feelings  are  shared  by  many  among  the 
butihers  and  bakers,  the  iilumbers  and 
policemen,  by  many  people  up  and  down  the 
economic  scale  and  in  every  region  of  the 
state.  What  this  means  is  the  existence  of  a 
'culturally  inclined  coalition'  far  broader  and 
diiierent  than  the  trad.tionally  conceued 
audience  for  the  arts  " 

Coiurary  to  widely  held  beliefs,  pariicu. 
larly  '.vitliin  tiie  arts  community  iu-elf,  the 
jirojeclable  sample  ol  1.531  New  Yorkers  over 
IG  years  of  age  from  all  walks  of  life  who 
were  inierviewed  showed  a  "real  thirst  for 
more  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  ac- 
tivities.' 

According  to  tlie  preferences  expressed  m 
the  surtey: 

The  public  '-vants  more  cultural  f.iciliiic- 
in  their  neighborhoods  and  find  their  lack 
a  major  problem,  outranking  sudi  liiglily 
ptiblicizcd  issue.--  as  inadequate  liousinit  poor 
schools,  and  instifiicieiit  parks   Bv  a  52  to  42 
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per  cent  margin,  the  public  said  there  simplv 
were  not  enough  places  available  for  enter- 
tainment and  cultural  activities  in  then- 
home  communities,  with  the  strongest  dis- 
satisfaction expressed  by  nt/nwhite  inter- 
viewees, a  full  72  per  cent  ol  wliom  criticized 
this  deficiency.  More  than  two  thirds— C8 
per  cent— thought  it  cither  very  or  .some- 
what important  lliere  be  more  ai-tiviiies  ol 
a  cultural  nature  in  ihtir  community  to  par- 
ticipate in— activities  like  local  ari  Miows  or 
music,  drama,  and  arts  and  crafts  groups. 
According  to  the  survey,  more  people  pre- 
ferred a  first-rate  theatre  |26  per  cent »  and 
arts  and  crafts  workshops  (21  per  cent)  to  u 
good  .-ports  stadium  <17  percent  i  In  fact,  as 
many  wanted  a  good  concert  liall  (17  per 
cent  I  as  wanted  as  a  good  stadium  in  their 
community. 

The  public  respects  the  artistic  profes- 
sions, wuh  nnisiciaiis  ranking  fotirth  in  pub- 
lic esteem,  running  expectealy  behind  the 
three  most  highly  regarded  professions  of 
-scientist,  doctor,  and  lawyer,  but  running 
ahead  of  such  good  grey  callings  as  banker 
and  busine.ssman,  wliich  came  out  fifth  and 
sixth  on  the  list.  Intere.ningiy.  the  poet  and 
the  businessman  both  enjoyed  a  great  deal 
of  respect  "  from  43  pt-r  cent  of  the  public, 
while  painters  received  tlie  same  estimate 
from  42  per  cent. 

The  public  strongly  favors  chikiren  de- 
veloping skills  and  participating  in  the  arts 
fin  all  levels.  The  survey  states:  "One  notable 
theme  ...  is  the  great  importance  most 
people  place  on  making  culture  readilv  acces- 
sible to  children."  Asked  whether  ihey 
would  like  to  s?e  their  children  pursue  careers 
in  the  arts,  n  majority  of  bi  per  cent  said 
"yes.  ■  although  a  combined  total  of  21  per 
cent  shrewdly  cited  their  reservations  about 
success  and  stability  in  the  arts  Nonwhiles 
were  even  more  positive  than  whites— 57  per 
cent  compared  to  51  per  cent  — in  waniias; 
arts  careers  for  their  youngster.s. 

The  public  wants  more  arts  courses  offered 
as  part  of  the  core  curriculum  and  taught  for 
credit  "Just  like  math  or  science  or  Enslish." 
not  merely  given  on  an  after-.school  basi.s. 
Majorities  ranging  from  54  to  78  per  cent 
called  for  giving  credit  to  such  courses  as 
creative  writing,  painting  and  sculpture, 
playing  a  musical  instrument,  voice  and 
singing,  and  photography  and  filmmaking. 
^  Eric  Larrabee.  e.xecutive  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts  com- 
mented: 

"This  survey  should  at  least  destroy  any 
lingering  belief  that  public  monev  should 
not  be  -spent  on  the  arts  becau.se  the  public 
doesnt  need  or  want  them  It  should  also 
bring  about  long-needed  changes  in  the 
strategy  of  the  arts  community  for  building 
and  lapping  greater  support  from  the  public, 
as  obviously  ,i  large  potential  aiulieiKe  is 
waling  and   wanting  to  be  reached." 

Because  of  its  broad  base  and  sweep  of 
questioning  beyond  the  formal  art.s.  the 
survey  uncovered  a  culturally  inclined  bloj 
which  might  ordinarily  be  overlooked  Non- 
whites,  lower  middle  cla.ss  and  middle  cln^- 
urbaii  groups,  blue  collar  workers,  those 
within  the  $5,000  to  $15,000  income  bracket, 
women,  teenagers,  high  school  graduates,  all 
these  segments  ol  the  p.:.p\ih»tion  tended  to 
be  most  concerned  at  tlie  lack  of  "ciUnral 
dimension'  lu  their  lives  and  feel  the  greatest 
"cultural  frustration."  It  was  these  less- 
noticed  groups— beyond  the  wealthy  and 
highly  schooled— which  the  survey  found 
would  be  more  responsive  to  cultural  artistic 
activities  if  the.\  felt  tl.ey  were  more  acressi- 
ble  in  their  terms,  rather  than  "so  net.r  and 
>et  so  far."' 

Ironicnilv.  feelings  of  inaccessibilily  were 
keener  among  Ne'v  York  City  residents  than 
among  upstaters.  de.=:pite  the  seeming  abund- 
ance of  cultural  activtitie-^  in  tlie  nictropjh^. 
What    tlic   survev    learned   was   that   jieople 
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defined  access  in  terms  of  their  own  nelgh- 
bcrhood  or  convenience  which  was  deter- 
mined by  their  socio-economic  conditions. 
For  example,  a  resident  of  a  rehitlvely  poor 
ethnic  section  of  Queens  might  feel  culturally 
deprived  even  though  he  or  she  were  only 
;i  short  subway  ride  away  from  all  kinds  of 
cultural  facilities.  Concepts  of  what  con- 
.''litutcs  a  per-^on's  "neighborhood"  became 
broader  m  going  up  the  socio-economic 
l.iddcr. 

Commenting  on  the  need  for  diversifica- 
tion and  decentralization  to  allay  this  ■cul- 
iiiral  frustration."  the  report  state.":-:  ".  .  .  the 
treat  opportunity  for  e.xtending  cultural  op- 
port  unites  to  New  Yorkers  e.\it.ls  at  the 
neighborhood  level,  and  ...  a  widespread 
desire  to  participate  in  such  activities  e.si-.,l.s 
throughout  the  state.  .  ." 

Put  another  way.  the  survey  said  the  cul- 
ti;rai:y  inclined  coalition  can  be  thought  of 
as  a  pvramid  with  an  apex  of  22  per  cent 
ol  the  New  York  public — nearly  2  9  million 
lu^lividuals — who  4ittend  arts  activities  fairly 
rtgularly.  Just  below  the  apex  lies  another 
(-roup  of  25  per  cent  of  the  population — or  3  2 
iiullioii  New  Yorkers— who  either  participate 
in  one  art  or  another  (e  g.  play  an  instru- 
ment) or  attend  some  cultural  facilities, 
Mich  as  galleries,  college-university  functions, 
rivic-.social  ('rgaiiization  offerings,  .special 
events  and  community  coinmeniorations.  his- 
toric villages  and  sites,  etc.  Togetlier  these 
two  groups  equal  47  per  cent  of  the  New 
York  population — or  6  1  million  people — who 
have  some  form  of  direct  involvement  with 
the  arts. 

"What  mu.^t  be  considered  by  *hc  cultural 
community  is  the  ways  and  means  to  reach 
that  larger  potential  constitutency,  for  the 
iidvaiKement  of  the  field  and  to  the  beiiCiit 
if  the  citizens  themselves."  the  report  .said. 
•  What  seems  to  be  present  is  a  strong  demand 
from  a  verv  substantial  body  of  New  Yorkers 
for  the  artistic  and  cultural  fields  to  provide 
tiiem  more  ar.d  more  diversified  services  " 

The  publics  keen  appetite  for  the  arts, 
both  as  participants  and  spectators,  came  out 
111  various  ways: 

One-cjiiarter — or  3  25  million  New  York- 
ers— expressed  a  frustrateii  desire  to  play  a 
musical  instrument,  another  18  per  cent 
wished  they  could  paint,  draw,  cr  sculpt,  and 
another  11  per  cent  wanted  to  be  In  a  thea- 
trical group  or  take  photi^graphs  or  make 
hlms. 

A  majority — 56  per  cent — said  they  pre- 
fer live  music  to  records,  radio,  or  television. 
Even  more  emphatic  preferences  for  live  mu- 
t.c  were  voiced  by  noinvhites. 

The  public  showed  a  strong  liking  for  live 
theatre,  with  5G  per  cent  willing  to  pay  $3 
fur  a  theatrical  presentation,  while  another 
one-(iuarter  would  pay  43  to  see  an  exhibit 
<if  famous  paintings  and  23  per  cent  to  sec 
Ij.-.lle'    or   modern  daiite   perli  rmanccs. 

Far  fri'in  being  anti-arts,  tlie  public  gave 
resoundingly  positive  answers  to  all  kinds  of 
questions: 

72  per  cent  disagreed  with  the  statement: 
"symphony  concerts  are  Just  for  highbrows." 
68  per  cent  agreed  with  the  statement,  "to 
.see  something  acted  on  s'age  is  much  more 
i-xi-Uing  and  meaninglul  than  watching  it  on 
TV  or  111  liie  niovies." 

C3  per  cent  disagreed  v.ith  the  statement. 
'I  wouldn't  mind  going  to  hear  a  concert  in 
the  park,  but  going  to  a  concert  hall  makes 
me  feel  uncomfortable." 

Amrinc  the  myths  that  are  laid  to  rc^t  bv 
the  survev  is  the  notion  that  people  who 
like  the  art^^  are  not  "well  rounded"  indi- 
viduals. In  the  words  of  the  report:  "Far 
from  being  stoop  sliouldered  aesthetes,  the 
active  culture  buff  appears  to  be  more  active 
tenerally  ai.d  somelliing  of  a  Renaissance 
man.  engaging  in  outdoor  activities,  attend- 
ing or  participating  In  sports  and  social 
«  vents  somewhat  more  freciucntly  tiian  the 
i.verage  man." 
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Looking  briefly  at  government  support  of 
the  arts,  the  survey  found  the  majority  be- 
lieved museums,  libraries,  zoos,  and  botani- 
cal gardens  should  receive  their  funding 
from  some  branch  of  government.  In  con- 
trast, a  plurality  believed  the  performing 
arts — theatres,  opera  companies,  dance 
troupes— should  be  mostly  self-supporting. 
These  findings  indicate  the  public  backs 
government  funding  where  the  tradition  is 
lirmly  established,  as  for  museums,  but  backs 
away  from  areas  where  the  tradition  is  still 
111  the  making,  as  in  the  performing  arts. 

Ilie  survey  is  oflicially  entitled  Arts  and 
fl'.e  People— a  Survey  of  Public  Attitudes  and 
Participation  in  the  Arts  and  Culture  in 
New  York  State.  Using  the  survey  techniques 
developed  by  the  Harris  firm,  the  study  em- 
ployed the  same  size  sample  which  is  con- 
sidered a  st.atistically  sound  base  for  a  na- 
tional survey,  not  merely  a  single  state,  and 
which  provides  a  margin  of  error  that  comes 
to  plus  or  minus  three  or  four  percentage 
points,  95  times  out  of  100. 

In  contrast  to  previous  studies,  tlie  new 
report  is  the  first  to  probe  viewpoints  of  the 
public  at  large,  not  merely  the  traditional 
non-profit  professional  art  organizations 
purveying  "high  culture"  (museums,  orches- 
tras, etc  )  or  the  traditional  audience  for 
the  arts— the  collcgj  edticated.  highly  skilled, 
professional,  more  affluent  population.  Its 
representative  cross  section  of  the  public  at 
large  covers  people  of  all  levels  of  education 
and  income,  from  all  parts  of  New  York  State, 
the  most  rural  to  the  most  urbanized. 

The  survey  defines  artistic,  cultural  activi- 
ties broadly— as  people  experience  them,  not 
by  preconceived  notions.  Not  merely  "high 
culture"  options  such  as  attending  a  concert 
or  an  exhibit  were  surveyed,  but  also  what 
"vou  enjoy  doing  most  in  leisure  time  .  .  . 
(from  which!  Jon  get  the  most  artistic  sat- 
isfaction. .  ."  This  open-ended  approach 
showed  people  derived  aesthetic  satisfactions 
from  a  wide  range  of  activities,  including 
gardening,  home  decorating,  appreciation  oi 
iiature.  dining  out.  and  needlework. 

The  current  study  is  the  .second  one  under- 
taken by  the  National  Research  Center  of 
The  Arts  exploring  the  arts  in  New  York 
State  The  first  study,  released  last  fall,  ex- 
amined the  states  non-profit  arts  organiza- 
tions as  a  major  industry  with  significant 
economic  repercussions.  Among  its  major 
landings  for  the  period  1970-71:  while  the 
non-profit  arts  employed  more  than  31.000 
people  and  generated  a  payroll  of  .$103  mil- 
lion as  well  as  operating  costs  of  $177  mil- 
lion, they  suffered  an  industry  wide  gross 
income  gap  of  «86.5  million. 

Copies  of  Arts  and  the  People  can  be  ob- 
tained for  io  from  Cran  ford -Wood,  Inc.  310 
East  75th  Street,  Nc-.v  York,  New  Ycrk  10021. 
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PERSPECTIVE    ON    LIVING    COSTS 

NEEDED 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MIN.NfSOT.'l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Wedncidciij,  June  27,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  tlie  Ncw.s- 
Herald  in  Le  Sueur.  Minn.,  recently  took 
editorial  note  of  consumer  di.smay  about 
food  prices,  and  then  went  on  to  place 
US.  living  costs  in  some  perspective  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  a 
))ersi3cclive  is  certainly  needed,  and  I  re- 
Quest  luianimou.s  consent  to  insert  the 
full  text  of  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
my  remark.s. 

Living    Cosis  in  Perspective 

Kard-pressed  consumers  resent  statistics 
that  remind  them  of  the  comparatively  small 


percentage  of  total  consumer  spending  that 
goes  for  food.  But  those  statistics  hold  a  story 
that  no  fair-minded  person  can  ignore. 

Currently  about  17.6  percent  of  consumer 
dollars  in  the  U.S.  are  spent  for  food.  This 
compares  with  20  percent  in  Canada,  22  to  30 
percent  in  Western  Europe,  40  to  54  percent 
in  Eastern  Europe,  incltiding  Russia,  and 
up  to  60  percent  "In  emerging  nations." 

The  expression  "emerging  nations"  Is  an 
euphemism  for  nations  that  have  yet  to  lift 
themselves  above  the  age-old  struggle  to 
produce  the  bare  necessities  of  life — shelter, 
food  and  clothing.  Mone  •  that  in  most  other 
lands  goes  for  basic  necessities  the  Ameri- 
can family  spends  on  the  accessories  of  a 
good  life— the  boats,  the  cars,  the  televi- 
sion set:;  and  household  appliances  by  the 
millions  that  do  menial  chores  for  the  family 
at  the  press  of  a  button. 

Naturally,  wj  resent  any  threat  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  The  fact  that  inflation  has 
put  a  higher  price  tag  on  necessities  means, 
at  worst,  the  trimming  of  a  few  luxuries.  We 
are  so  far  above  the  level  of  the  less  for- 
tunate nations  that  there  is  no  question  of 
getting  enough  to  eat.  The  only  concern 
is  the  price.  And,  measured  by  any  reasonable 
standard,  that  price  still  remains  nmazinglv 
low. 


CONGRESS  VERSUS  THE 
EXECUTIVE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HCU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  the  administration  figures  out  new- 
ways  to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  HEW  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  and  myself,  which  il- 
lustrates this  point.  The  letters  follow: 

June  6,  1073. 

}lon.  C.ASiMR  W.  WEINBFRGfJR. 

Sciretary,  Department  of  Hcultli.  Edw.alton, 
and    Welfare,   Wasliinriton,  DC. 

DE.AP.  Secretary  Weinberger:  It  was  shock- 
ing to  me  to  hear  that  you  have  ordered  the 
lancellation  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's plan  to  provide  information  about 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program 
to  potentially  eligible  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled persons.  Your  reasons  and  those  of  Mr. 
Carleson,  as  stated  on  a  TV  news  program 
Saturday,  June  2,  appear  to  me  to  be  inade- 
quate Justification  for  putting  a  stop  to  an 
information  dissemination  plan  that  is  badlv 
needed  if  this  program  is  to  reach  the  persons 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Surely  someone  in  your  well-^taired  de- 
partment can  compoi.e  an  annouticemeni 
that  is  understandable  and  will  not  unduly 
c(.'nfuse  present  assistance  recipients.  Mr. 
Carleson's  statement  that  the  normal  con- 
tacts of  welfare  agencies  will  suffice  to  in- 
form potential  recipients  leaves  the  un- 
lortunate  impression  of  either  a  lack  of 
tinderstandmg  of  this  program  cr  a  de-'ire  to 
keep  the  number  of  new  applicants  as  low  as 
possible.  The  administration  s  own  projection 
is  that  at  least  two  million  persons  not  now 
receiving  public  assistance  will  be  eligilMo 
under  the  new  program.  Many  of  thc-e  peo- 
ple have  no  contact  with  welfare  agencies 
now. 

Spokemen  for  your  department  have  as- 
sured Congress  that  a  program  of  public  in- 
formation will  be  used  to  a.ssure  that  people 
who  might  be  eligible  know  about  the  SSI 
program  and  have  an  opportunity  to  apply. 
This  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  advantages 
if  administration  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
nniiistratiun   which  has  an  excollent  public 
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information    program    to    advise    people    to 
tlieir  rights  under  Social  Security. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  perpetuate  the  philosophy  of  some 
v.elfare  administrators  and  government  offi- 
cials that  too  much  public  knowledge  about 
a  program  encourages  too  many  applica- 
tions. My  committee's  studies  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  welfare  benefits  have  found  ex- 
treme inequities  in  the  receipt  of  benefits. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  many 
people  who  are  eligible  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  programs  whicli  are  intended  to 
help  them. 

Your  action  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the 
inlfiit  of  Congress  that  this  new  program 
be  eqi  iiably  administered,  and  al.io  coiiiraiy 
to  L'xprcssioiis  of  adnnnistralive  uuont  by 
ri-pre.  enialivcs  of  your  dcparimciu. 

While  I  reali/-e  that  the  TV  news  gave 
only  a  brief  reviev.  of  this  action.  I  would  aji- 
preciate  a  more  detailed  explanation  ot  rea- 
sons for  curtailing  tiie  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration'.s  information  prognun  and  a 
description  of  the  type  of  information  plan 
you  propose  to  use. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.\RTH     W.   CSKirriTus. 
C'nuinucn.   HnhcouiDiittie 

on  Fisccl  Policy. 

The  Secretap.v  or 

Hi  'MTU.    EufC.^TION,    ANO    VVtLF.VRF.. 

lVa.->hi!}glon.  DC    Juw  2,  197J 
Hon.  Martha  W    Grifhihs, 
Chairman.    Suhconivnilce   on    Fis(ri!   Policy, 
Joint    Evonoinu     Co>in'i;t!ce,     Wasliiiig- 
lon,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  GRDfiins:  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate having  your  letter  ot  June  6  about  the 
scope  of  the  public  information  effort  for  the 
.supplemental  security  in.iome  prOf;ram. 

■We  share  your  concern  and  are  deeply  in- 
terested 111  seeing  that  aged,  blind,  and'  dis- 
abled people  in  fiiiuncial  need  receive  all  pos- 
sible assistance  from  the  new  program.  The 
size  of  the  information  eilort  was  not  in- 
tended to  hurt  the  elfeciiveness  of  the  new 
pro.uram,  but  rather  to  assure  that  the  trans- 
fer from  State  to  the  Federal  program  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  people  now  re- 
ceiving assistance  is  as  smooth  as  possible 
We  want  to  be  sure  that  their  checks  arrive 
on  time  in  January  1974  without  having 
caused  them  any  worry  or  distress  whatso- 
ever. 

We  believe  that  a  hea:  y.  intensive  public 
infoniiatioii  program,  no  matter  how  well 
conducted,  would  tend  to  confuse  and  worry 
people  receiving  assistance,  now.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  supplemental  sectirity 
income  is  not  an  entirely  new  program,  as 
was  Medicare.  The  SSI  program  is,  basically, 
a  replacement  of  existing  State-run  programs 
for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  Most  of  the 
people  about  whom  we  are  both  concerned 
are  already  receiving  State  payments.  These 
people  will  be  automatically  considered  for 
benefits  tinder  the  new  program.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  conversion  process  is  already 
under  way. 

Putting  explanations  about  complex  Gov- 
ernment programs  into  laymans  language 
often  results  in  oversimplification  which  can 
he  easily  misinterpreted  by  the  reader  and 
end  in  his  disappointment  and  dislllusion- 
mftit  becau.se  of  unfulfilled  expectations. 
Our  experience  has  tatight  us.  morever.  that 
the  elderly  occasionally  have  diiTiculty  un- 
derstanding matters  which  affect  their  fi- 
nancial status.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
tliey  are  easily  confused  and  deeply  upset 
by  oflicial  notices  about  their  social  -security 
or  assistance  checks.  Since.  a.s  I  have  said, 
most  of  these  people  are  already  on  State 
rolls  and  need  do  nothing  to  become  eligible 
lor  supplemental  security  income  pavments, 
ue  do  not  want  to  give  them  any  cause  for 
anxiety. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  needy  people 
who  are  not  now  receiving  assistance  under  a 
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State  program  because  they  have  income  (• 
resources  which  preclude  their  eligibilit . 
under  present  programs.  Que.stions  abou: 
their  eligibility  will  depend  on  whether  an 
individual  Stale  decides  to  enact  payinen; 
programs  to  complement  the  Federal  basii- 
benefit.  In  many  instances,  such  a  Stale 
payment  will  be  the  only  assistance  ainoun' 
lor  wliich  these  people  will  be  eligible  Thu.- 
we  believe  that  conducting  a  public  informa- 
tion effort  aimed  at  these  people  is  prema- 
ture and  would  be  a  disservice  a.s  it  woula 
lend  to  rai.se  questions  for  which  there  art' 
as  yet.  no  answers. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  construe  my  re- 
marks to  mean  that  we  intend  to  do  notii- 
ing:  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  There  are 
some  .Slates  whith  will  not  be  offering  addi- 
tional assistance  payment  programs.  Tiie 
Social  Security  .Administration  will  begin 
very  soon  to  take  applications  in  tliesc 
States  and  will  progress  to  others  as  soon 
as  Slate  prouram  decisions  are  made.  As 
more  information  becomes  available  and 
where  it  appears  that  some  public  infor- 
nunion  program  would  be  lielpful.  v.e  will 
certainly  be  ready  to  act  to  assuro  that  liie 
people  who  are  in  need  receive  word  of  tins 
program. 

Thank  you  again  for  letting  me  know  your 
thoughis  on  this  matter.  I  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  explain  our  decision  lo 
.vou. 

Willi  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Caspar   W.   W:  i.NbERGtR. 

Sctrcluri/ 
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I  stiongly  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
vote  to  override  this  veto:  a  gross  ex- 
amp'c  of  the  Executive  voiding  the  will 
of  the  \ery  j)k,i)1c  tliat  make  this  coun- 
try function 


THE  VETO  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  SECOND  SUPPLEMENT.'^L  .AP- 
PROPRIATIONS BILL  FOR  FISCAL 

YEAR   1973 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF    IEI.INOI.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVE..-: 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1973 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  action  that  the  President  has  taken  in 
vetoing  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  is  nothing  short  of  pure  au- 
dacity. The  theory  by  which  this  Govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  operate  is  a  tripartite 
government.  The  Executive,  however,  is 
proceeding  under  the  gro.ss.  totally  gro.ss, 
assumption  that  it  is  far  and  away  the 
controlling  force  in  this  society. 

This  body  has  been  called  the  Peoples 
Branch,  as  well  it  should.  Only  this  past 
Monday  we  spent  many  hours  here  argu- 
ing whether  or  not  the  amendments  that 
the  President  based  his  veto  on  should 
be  included.  We.  the  representatives  of 
the  citizenry,  after  full  and  complete  de- 
bate, ratified  our  earlier  position  that  the 
President  should  discontinue  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia  and  remove  all  types  of 
U.S.  military  activity  from  "in.  over,  or 
off  the  shores  of  Indochina." 

Now.  in  one  quick  motion,  the  Presi- 
dent has  voided  the  will  of  the  people.  We 
were  all  under  the  impression  some 
months  back  that  our  intrusion  in  South- 
east Asia  was  at  an  end.  It  seems  ap- 
parent, though,  that  the  President  wants 
to  continue  our  past  folly  in  South  Viet- 
nam with  additional  foolishne.ss  in  coun- 
tries that  we  have  not  yet  quite  det  as- 
tated.  Attila  the  Hun  was  never  so  ruth- 
less. 

Tlie  will  of  the  people  must  be  supreme 


LIGrlT  IN  THE  SHADOW: 
AUTISTIC  CHILD 


THE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

1!     r-nssAi  iirst  1  Is 
IN  7  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT. \TIVt--i 

Wcdnc.^da-^i.  June  27.  197r, 

M:  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  tlic  Americans  wlio  know  about  autism 
are  eith.cr  parents  or  relatives  of  autistic 
cliildren  or  are  enrraged  in  the  teachins 
of  autistic  children  or  research  into  the 
cau.ses  and  possible  treatments  of  autism 
The  story  of  autism  is  not  onl\  the  story 
of  a  child,  but  that  of  the  parents  as  well 

Parents  of  autistic  children  have  been 
told  that  tiiey  are  responsible  for  tiieii 
child's  i)robleni — even  if  the  condition 
has  existed  from  birth.  What  many  peo- 
ple do  not  realize — physicians  included — 
is  that  autism  is  most  probably  a  bio- 
chemical disorder.  I  have  to  say  "most 
probably"  because  the  cause  or  cau.ses  of 
autism  are  not  known.  However,  mo.st  re- 
cent research  indicates  that  autism  is  a 
IJhysical  delect,  not  an  emotional  disor- 
der based  on  parental  relations.  Still,  the 
mvihs  and  cruel  statements  persist. 

An  example  of  the  treatment  that  par- 
ents of  autistic  children  receive  was  re- 
cently published  in  tlie  alumnae  Journal 
of  Trinity  College,  sprin.u.  1973.  The  au- 
tiior  of  the  article  is  Mrs.  Mary  Sweeny 
Akerley  who  is  presently  the  first  vice 
president  of  tlie  National  Society  for 
Autistic  Children  and  who  is  a  parent  of 
an  autistic  child.  Eddie.  Mrs,  Akerley  ha.s 
been  most  helpful  to  me  and  is  doing  an 
excellent  .lob  educating  others  about 
autism. 

Her  story  rcgardmtj  the  dearth  of 
knowledge  about  the  symptoms  of  au- 
tism, even  among  professional  therapi.sls. 
demonstrates  quite  well  the  need  for  the 
public  to  be  educated  on  autism.  As  part 
of  my  daily  inserts  in  the  Record  during 
National  Autistic  Children's  Week.  Mrs. 
Akerley's  ai  tide  foUow.s : 

Light  in  the  Shadow;    The  Aitisiic 

Child 

I  By  Mary  .Sweeny  Akerley  i 

Several  years  ago,  we  received  a  Cliristmas 
card  from  one  of  mv  Trinity  cl.issinates 
which  was.  for  us,  especially  meaningful.  In- 
side was  the  lovely  16ih  Century  greeliUL'  ot 
Fra  Giovanni  which  says,  in  part: 

"The  gloom  of  the  world  is  but  a  shadow. 
Behind  it.  yet  within  reach,  is  Joy. 

"There  is  a  radiance  and  a  glory  m  the 
dnrkness.  could  we  but  see.  and  to  see  wt- 
have  only  to  look    I  beseech  you  to  look 

"Life  IS  so  generous  a  giver,  but  we.  Judi.-- 
ing  its  gifts  by  their  covering,  c.ist  them 
away  as  ugly,  or  heavy  or  liard. 

"Remove  the  covering,  and  you  will  hnd 
beneath  it  a  loving  splendor,  woven  of  love, 
by  wisdom,  with  power. 

"Welcome  it.  grasp  it.  and  ymi  touch  the 
angels  hand  that  brings  it  to  you.  Everv  thing 
we  call  a  trial,  a  sorrow,  or  a  duty,  believe  me 
that  angel's  hand  is  there:  the  gift  Is  there, 
and  the  wonder  of  an  overshadowing  pres- 
ence." 
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These  wcrds  touched  us  deeply  )3eraii=e  o'.ir 
roundest  chi!d  is  autistio.  Autism  serins  an 
especially  cruel  handicap  becaus^e  It  leaves 
so  much  Intact,  yet  af  pareiitly  useless.  Bni^ht 
tyes  focus  iiiteutly  on  a  speck  of  d'lst  in  the 
sunli(.hl  but  look  away  from  a  parent's  face: 
rensitive  ears  hear  every  note  of  a  symphony 
but  not  a  v^('rd  of  hiun.ui  speech;  the  per- 
fectly ctxirdinated  body  spins  and  rocks  but 
never  throws  or  catches  a  ball.  Speech,  if  it 
exists,  is  used  <.jle:y  f t  r  .--cM-ttinnUation.  tlie 
•'.line  urrtls  or  piira.-^es  endlessly  repeated 
in  a  fl.u  monotone  or  in  a  lifeles  imitaticn 
of  the  oriL-inal  speaker— sort  of  an  oral  rock- 
inj.v  InteMiLcnce.  nnrm.U  or  even  suprriur.  is 
certainly  there.  occa^i(,'nally  it  flashes  out 
with  startling'  bri^'htncs';.  but  e'.ei.tuiilly  it 
Uu!!s  into  rci.irdation  from  lack  of  stimula- 
tion. 

In  short,  these  beautiful  gifted  ch.ildren 
cannot  comiiT.iMcate.  Without  (■communica- 
tion, there  can  be  no  interpersonal  re '.at  ion- 
ships:  Without  stimulation,  no  growth.  They 
exist  but  luck  the  motivation  to  live.  Nothing 
in  their  siiarply  defined  worlds  must  chanf;e; 
even  the  simiile.  homey  act  of  moving  a 
piece  of  furniture  from  its  familiar  place  can 
pri'diice  terror.  expre~^td  in  ;i|.oiiii'ed  scre.im- 
int.'  f  r  even  f-reater  uilhdr.T.val.  Because  they 
cannot  bear  to  be  touched,  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  even  the  mo.-t  primitive  expres- 
sions of  love. 

What  c.iu.-,e3  this  aberratinn?  Is  it  some 
particuUirly  ma!;;_iiaiil  psychosis,  brought  on 
by  e.irly  trauma?  Brain  ciamatze?  Neurological 
dy-function?  Bioch«^mical  iniba'ance:'  No  one 
krjows.  E.irlv  Inf.ir.tile  .\';t:sm  is  a  "iiew" 
disease  in  the  sense  that  it  was  isolated  as  a 
distinct  syndrome  by  Dr.  Leo  Kanner  of 
John  Hopkins  only  thirty  years  ajo.  Because 
of  the  v.Thdrawn.  ritualistic  i«havior  it  pro- 
t'.uces.  it  was  thought  to  be  a  mental  illness, 
perhaps  a  fcrm  of  childhood  schizophrenia, 
and  w.is  treated  accordingly.  But  intensive 
psvchotherapy  .did  little  or  nothing  to 
alleviate  the  svmptnms;  some  children  im- 
proved, others  did  not,  irrespective  of  treat- 
ment. 

Early  efforts  to  I'md  a  constitutional  basis 
Xi-'r  auti.sm  were  equally  fiuitles-.  All  the  tra- 
ilitional  tests  i EEC's,  skull  X-rays,  blood  and 
ttrlne  analyses)  were  ne^'ative,  Ttstingr  jjro- 
cedures  have  beci  me  cni:-idcrab!y  more  .so- 
phi-fticatcd  since  these  eaily  days  and  some 
ver;  promising  clues  have  been  discovered. 
but  there  :s  still  no  mcdic.il  te-t  for  autism 
and  certainly  no  cure. 

Tlie  one  great  hope  f.T  the.se  children  has 
been  and  s'lll  is  special  education.  Ironically, 
fe.v  schools  will  accept  autistic  children — 
thev  are  st.-!l  thought  to  be  •'ineducable" 
when  the  ability  to  learn  is  their  greatest 
ftrcn^th.  Of.ce  the  barrier  is  breached  and 
comiiiuiiicaMon  is  established,  real  learning 
bemns  and  behavior  improves  dramatically. 
Of  course,  the  earlier  the  intervention,  the 
c!-eater  the  progress.  A  few  autistic  cliiUlreu 
have  even  earned  gradviate  degrees. 

We  li.ive  been  among  the  foi-tunate  fami- 
lies; Eddie  has  been  in  school  since  he  was 
tiiree-ai  d-a-half.  He  is  iio.v  eighi  and  nearly 
.'it  grade  level  academically.  .Socially  his 
prc'gre?.  i  has  been  m\;ch  slower  but  stil!  very 
« 1  L'uraiJing.  He  h.i.s  become  a  very  outgoing 
child  in  many  ways,  yr-t  he  is  stui  verv  fear- 
ful of  ai.vthing  not  coinpietely  under  his 
control  (dogs  and  cats,  for  example).  His 
ab.iity  to  communicate  is  alines  t  normal,  yet 
1  e  has  clunp  to  his  "auti-.tic"  .speech  a.s  well. 
He  pl:iys  in  a  very  limited  way  with  his  three 
Mblmes  and  his  chissmates  at  his  .special 
!'  hfrfil  but  h.is  no  real  spoiuaneously-tener- 
ated  friendships  with  neighlx^rhrcxl  children. 
He  can  reason  in  syllogisms,  but  the  rules  of 
:i  •-imple  game  are  beyond  him. 

Thi.s  sort  cf  progress  has  bmlt-ln  pain.  As 
(ur  hopes  are  raised  by  Eddie's  growth 
toward  normalcy,  our  hearts  are  brf,ken  by 
the  greater  disparity  between  his  apparent 
potential  and  hi-s  deficiencies  in  those  area.s 
i.o  important  to  a  fMlly  hnij.an  life. 
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Yet  it  ts  real  progress  and  we  accept  it 
gratefully.  He  no  longer  merely  exists:  he 
lives  because  he  has  developed  the  will  to 
grow.  It  is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to 
remember  his  early  years  when,  frightened 
and  bewildered,  we  began  our  search  for 
help  Tho.sp  years  have  a  nightmarish  qual- 
ity: the  nature  of  our  terror  was  amorphous 
but  all  the  more  threatening  because  it  had 
no  shape  or  name:  no  one  could — or  would — 
help  us;  and  through  it  all,  I.  at  least,  had 
the  feeling  that  we  would  soon  "wake-up"; 
our  fears  were  exaggerated — there  was  noth- 
ing really  wrong  with  our  child. 

Rationally,  of  course.  I  knew  and  so  did  mv 
husband  that  something  is  terribly  wrong 
with  a  child  who  doesn't  even  try  to  speak, 
who  won't  play  with  toys,  who  doesn't  want 
to  be  held.  Yet  he  didn't  seem  retarded:  pos- 
sibly "emotionally  disturbed",  but  we 
couldn't  imagine  what  we  had  done  to  cause 
such  massive  damage.  You  see,  we  had  read 
Just  enough  to  "know"  that  a  behaviorallv 
di.sordered  child  Is  "always  '  the  result  of 
poor  parental  h.mdling. 

By  the  tune  Eddie  was  three  we  felt  v.e 
could  no  longer  accept  our  pediatrician's  re- 
assurances that  "he's  your  babv  and  Just 
.spoiled."  When  Eddie  had  this  check-up  I  re- 
fused to  leave  the  doctor's  ctfice  until  he 
recommended  a  specialLst.  He  referred  us  to 
a  pediatric  neurologist,  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  specialists  who  would  be  needed  to 
save  our  son.  The  results  of  the  first  profes- 
sional evaluation  (by  the  neurologist  and  a 
psychologist):  "We  can't  give  you  a  diag- 
nosis; his  symptoms  don't  fit  any  known 
syndrome."  The  parent  doesn't  know  whether 
to  weep  or  take  a  macabre  pride  in  what  he 
has  pnduced.  W'hat  was  more  discouraging 
was  that  our  bubble  of  hone  had  been  burst; 
we  had  thought  that  the  professionals  wotild 
know  what  to  do  for  Eddie  to  make  him 
whole.  They  didn't  even  know  what  was 
wrong! 

What  had  actually  made  diagnosis  so  dif- 
ficult was  that  our  own  blind  efforts  with 
Eddie  had.  in  .some  small  measure,  paid  off. 
Because  v.e  had  some  experience  as  parents, 
we  knew  what  Eddie  ought  to  be  doing  at 
various  developmental  stages  and  did  all  we 
could  to  lure  him  into  normal  behavior. 

We  did  not  let  him  shut  us  out  entirely.  If 
he  would  not  tolerate  close  physical  contact. 
we  would  find  other  ways  to"  reach  him.  I 
carried  him  from  room  to  room  with  me  as 
I  did  my  housework,  keeping  up  a  steady 
(and  very  boring)  commentary  on  what  I 
was  doing.  I  sat  near  him  and  tried  to  in- 
terest him  in  toys,  even  using  his  hands  to 
pile  blocks  or  manipulate  hLs  stulTed  dog. 
He  liked  music,  so  I  often  sang  iiistead  of 
speaking  to  him.  He  loved  motion,  so  I  com- 
bined his  Joys:  holding  him  (loosely)  on  mv 
lap.  I  sat  in  our  garden  swing  and  sang  as 
we  gilded  back  and  forth.  He  endured  all  this 
for  months  without  any  sign  of  real  enjoy- 
ment. Oddly  enough,  he  loved  to  be  tickled- 
that,  eating,  sleeping,  and  rocking  seemed  to 
be  his  only  real  pleasures. 

.So  I  switched  tactics  and  took  the  moun- 
tain to  Mfihammed  If  he  would  not  iinitatc 
the  sounds  I  made.  I  would  imitate  his;  lui 
so  ea.sy  as  it  may  sound,  as  even  the  usual 
pre-talking  lallatlon  was  completely  ab- 
.sent— Eddie's  noises  were  grunts,  whines  and 
moans.  And  all  the  time  I  wondered  if  I 
were  making  any  headwav  at  all.  Sometimes 
desperation  is  what's  needed. 

Without  ever  studying  behavior  modifica- 
tion, I  had  sense  enough  not  to  reinforce  his 
undesirable  beh.avior  by  imitating  it  even  to 
communicate.  But  one  dav,  utterly  frus- 
trated, I  broke  the  rule.  I  had  been  trying 
to  get  him  to  do  something  with  his  blocks 
besides  hold  one  and  stare  at  it.  He  was  hav- 
ing much  more  success  in  his  efforts  to  .shut 
me  out:  he  had  assumed  his  favorite  rocking 
position  (hands  and  knees)  and  was  rhyth- 
mically going  back  and  forth,  accompanying 
himself    with    a    sing-song    grunting    chant! 


similar  in  tempo  and  pitch  to  a  non-stop  fog 
horn.  Feeling  that  things  cotild  not  be  anv 
worse,  half  angry,  half  defeated.  I  assvimed 
the  same  position  and  began  to  rock  and 
chant  along  with  him.  He  stopped,  looked 
right  at  me  with  genuine  surprise,  then  burst 
into  healtliy,  normal-sC'unding  laughter.  We 
had  communicated!  And  he  h^d  shown  he 
had  at  least  enoueh  intelligen.re  to  perceive 
incongruity  and  thus  enough  humanitv  to 
enjoy  humor. 

After  that,  he  «eemrd  to  rcsoond  more 
positively  to  my  other  efforts,  so  that  bv  the 
tiii'e  he  eiiri..uiitcred  his  fir.st  specialist,  he 
and  I  had  developed  a  real,  if  limited,  rela- 
tionship— real  enough  to  rule  out  clas^^^ic 
."utism  as  a  possible  diatnrsis  and  limited 
enough  to  suggest  that  therapy  was  indi- 
cated. 

And  thus  began  what  has  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  a.spects  of  Eddie's  handicap. 
Not  immediately — our  first  therapist  was  a 
wise,  practical  woman  who  had  seen  children 
like  Eddie  before.  She  taught  us  how  to  deal 
with  his  difficult  behavior,  and  within  a  few 
months  we  saw  definite  improvement.  She 
also  helped  us  get  him  enrolled  in  a  special 
prc-school.  I  kept  waitiuL'  for  some  advice 
on  how  to  make  more  ba-ic  chanL-es.  how  to 
remove  the  cause  of  his  hanuicnp.  I  wanted 
her  to  point  out  our  errors  so  tliat  we  would 
not  repeat  them,  and  so  we  c  uld  begin  to 
make  up  to  this  child  for  what  we  had  done 
to  him.  I  wa.s  afraid  to  hear  those  things. 
and  yet  I  wanted  to  hear  them  becau'^e  f 
wanted  my  child  well. 

Instead  we  received  absolution:  "i  can 
find  nothirg  wrong  in  Eddie's  environment. 
His  situation  proves  what  I've  been  taught- 
that  is.  to  look  for  something  in  tl^e  child 
which  has  made  him  vulnerable  to  damage 
from  tlie  ordinary  stresses  cf  life."  To  date. 
that  ".something"  has  not  been  found,  but 
her  words  restored  us  and  we  began  to  read 
to  learn  all  we  could  about  psychosis  iii 
children. 

We  learned  as  well  th.-it  there  were  other 
sources  of  help,  even  an  rrrani^ntiun  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  children  like  Eddie 
We  joined  it  and  met  other  parrnt=.-  manv 
far  more  heavily  burdened  than  we.  We  have 
learned  niore  from  them  than  from  anv  other 
source. 

And  what  we  have  learned  has  helped  us 
because  we  have  had  to  do  battle— with 
•school  sy.stems,  w-ith  professionals,  and  with 
an  uncaring  society.  Most  denartments  of 
education  refu.se  to  accept  anv  responsibility 
for  our  "impossible"  childi-en.  Many  profes- 
sionals blame  the  parents  for  causim}  the  dis- 
order: "But  he  was  diffeient  right  from 
birth!"  "Of  cour.se.  He  .sen-rd  in  the  womb 
that  he  w.is  an  unwanted  child!"  ^  ct  Eddie's 
father  held  my  hand  and  saw  him  horn-  I 
nur.sed  him  when  he  was  less  tl;.-in  an  hour 
old;  our  joy  in  our  much-desiied  second  son 
was  boundless. 

Eddies  school  requires  the  parents  to  sec 
a  slalf  psychiatrist  for  "parent  counseling" 
which  Hi  our  case  soon  turr.ed  into  psycho- 
therapy. A(.-ain  we  heard  nb..;.t  Eddie'siion- 
damagmg  environment,  but  tlie  tone  was  dif- 
lerent:  "I  here  doesn't  seem  to  be  anvthing 
to  work  on  with  Eddie,  so  I'm  goins  to  work 
on  you.  If  vou  would  only  admit  vou'hate  and 
resent  him.  we  could  get  to  the  root  of  the 
problem.  Vou  need  to  deal  v.itii  your  anper." 
("I  am  dealing  with  it,  frieiid;  it's  you  I'm 
angry  at!")  And  so  it  goes  for  an  hour  a  week. 
We  tried  to  use  the.se  .scssii^ns  productive!'.'! 
even  after  our  "enlightenment."  W'e  saw  prob- 
lems developing  in  our  other  children  from 
time  to  time  which  w^e  felt  were  related  to 
having  a  handicapped  brother.  Each  time  wc 
asked  our  therapist  for  help,  never  once  did 
we  get  so  nnuli  as  a  single  concrete  sugges- 
tion. 

We  have.  I  suppose,  becoine  defensive  and 
bitter;  not  entirely  fairly,  as  .so  many  profes- 
sional people  have  been  really  helpfiil:  sever- 
al tearheis,  a  really  gifted  speech   theiapist 
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■who  turned  Eddie's  echolalia  into  meaningful 
speech,  and  the  original  neurologist  who  has 
stayed  with  the  case.  After  patient  sHidy  and 
testing,  she  found  a  metabolic  error  which 
she  wanted  to  treat  experimentally.  This  pos- 
silile  help  was  delayed  for  a  year  since  the 
psychiatrist  threatened  expulsion  from  school 
if  we  consented.  What  a  cruel  way  to  help  a 
child — to  force  his  parents  to  choose  between 
two  necestary  sources  of  help  when  bo;h 
shotild  be  utili/ed!  (It  became  necessary  to 
change  schools  for  other  reasons;  this  gave  tis 
the  opportunity  to  begin  the  neurolo;  ;cal 
treatment.  While  it  is  too  soon  to  be  de:':iii- 
tive.  it  does  seem  to  have  maeie  a  considerable 
improvement  in  Eddie's  social  and  Intcllec- 
ttuil  development.) 

What  saved  our  sanity.  I'm  sui-e.  was  the 
National  Society  for  Autistic  Childi-en. 
Through  it  we  found  concrete  ways  to  help 
j-.ot  Just  our  own  child  but  all  the  other 
Eddies  as  well.  This  has  given  ir.e.  especially, 
tremendous  person;;!  satisfaction  (I'm  the 
family  activist,  possible  only  because  I  have 
a  very  supportive  spouse).  I've  edited  a  local 
i:iewsletter.  been  president  of  a  county  chap- 
ter, started  a  state  chapter,  am  currently  on 
the  national  Board  of  Directors,  and  will  as- 
sume the  1st  'Vice-presidency  in  June.  I've 
helped  form  both  state  and  national  coali- 
tions of  organl/ations  ser\ing  the  handicap- 
ped, done  T.V.  and  radio  shows  and  news- 
paper articles,  and  spoken  to  university  and 
community  groups.  I  have  ler.rned  tiiat  no 
categr.ry  of  liandicapped  persons  is  getting 
tlic  helj)  and  support  needed  and  iiave  been 
appointed  by  my  state's  Depar'ment  of  Health 
to  co-chair  a  Task  Force  to  change  that.  The 
handicapped  cannot  be  cured,  so  society 
must  be  made  to  care — once  again  the  moun- 
tain nuist  go  to  Mohammed. 

So  it  has  not  been  all  bad.  I've  probably 
learned  more  and  accomplished  more  in  the 
last  five  years  than  in  tiic  previous  thirty- 
two.  I  seem  to  have  found  "my  cause,"  albeit 
rather  late  and  not  altogether  altruistically 
motivated.  And  Eddie  himself  is  far  more 
blessing  than  burden.  Through  him  we  have 
had  the  iinieiue  and  exciting  experience  of 
seeing  human  growth  and  development  in 
slow  niotion  He  has  tauL'lit  us  who  love  him 
a  lot  about  tolerance.  Much  of  the  behavior 
we  too  quickly  label  "abnormal"  is  not  In 
itself  deviaiU;  it  is  Just  that,  in  Eddie,  it  is 
on  the  siirface.  where  in  a  i.ormal  person  it 
would  be  buried  beneath  social  conventions. 
Vv'e  all  talk  to  ourselves;  Eddie  just  does  it 
otit  loud. 

Much  of  our  embarrassment  and  pain  was 
and  still  is  selfish.  Eddie  now  seems  a  hajipy 
child,  but  we  do  not  Wish  to  appear  imper- 
fect, so  we  worry  that  in  ptiblic  his  di.'ier- 
ences  may  rellect  discredit  on  us.  his  parents. 
We.  too.  still  have  some  growing  to  do.  We 
don't  know  what  Eddie's  future  is.  but  then 
neither  do  we  know  what  liie  holds  for  our 
ether  three  children  or,  for  that  matter,  for 
ourselves. 

Fra  Gio\anni  ends  "witii  the  prayer  that 
for  you  now  and  forever,  the  dav  breaks,  and 
the  shadows  flee  away."  Beautiful  as  Is  that 
p.ish,  it  Is  unrealistic.  The  brightest  sun- 
Bhine  makes  the  darkest  shadows.  Eddie  has 
taught  us  that  to  live  is  to  experience  both. 


GRAND  JURY   REFORM   IS  NFEDED 
NOW 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

CF   NEW   York 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1973 
Mr.   RANGEL.  Mr.   Speaker,   today  I 
have  inti-oduccd,  with  my  distinguished 
colleague   from   Texa.s    (Mr.   Eckhardt) 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Icgi.slation  that  would  sub-stantially  re- 
foim  tlie  Federal  giaiid  jury  .system. 

This  legislation,  which  i.s  by  far  the 
most  comprchen.si\e  effort  made  toward.s 
grand  juiy  reform  to  date,  i.s  desperately 
needed.  The  grand  jury  no  longer  pro- 
tects innocent  citizens  fi-om  unwarranted 
pi'osecution.  as  was  its  oiiginal  puipose. 
but  rather,  it  has  become  an  abu.sive  tool 
for  overzealous  prosecutors. 

The  grand  jui'v  is  not  new— it  origi- 
nated in  England  during  the  12th  cen- 
tury. A  group  of  citizens  would  be  called 
together  to  decide  if  the  King  was  justi- 
fied in  bringing  a  certain  person  to  trial. 
If  a  majority  of  the  jurors  felt  that 
sufficient  evidence  had  not  been  pre- 
sented to  prove  probable  cause,  the  per- 
."^on  under  suspicion  could  not  be  tried. 
The  Founding  Fathers  incorporated 
the  grand  jury  into  the  fifth  amendment 
of  our  Constitution  in  the  hopes  that 
this  protective  device  would  always  be  a 
part  of  our  criminal  justice  system. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  grand 
.iury  has  lost  its  original  function.  Al- 
though it  still  may  at  times  protect  the 
innocent,  recent  practices  have  demon- 
strated that  it  can  be  a  powerful  vehicle 
for  the  harassment  of  political  dissi- 
dents. 

Under  present  law.  a  witness  who  is 
subpen.ied  to  api^car  before  a  grand 
jury  is  not  even  accorded  the  basic  rights 
that  any  individual  receives  at  trial.  Wit- 
nesses may  receive  a  subpena  to  apoear 
before  a  grand  jury  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  their  homes  and  families,  and 
liave  no  other  recourse  than  to  make  the 
trip  or  face  going  to  jail  for  up  to  18 
months. 

Even  with  just  these  two  basic  objec- 
tions to  the  present  grand  jury  structure 
in  mind,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  .see  how 
P'edei'al  prcsecutors  caii  use  the  grand 
jury  as  a  device  to  sui^prcss  differing 
political  views. 

The  purpose  of  tl;o  Ranccl-Eckhardt 
grand  jury  reform  bill  is  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  abuse  from  the  grand  jury 
system,  without  dama^in?  the  ability  of 
the  gi-and  Jury  to  effectively  investigate 
crimes  and  return  indictments. 

It  is  my  firm  bciicf  that  enactment  of 
this  legi.slatlon  would  return  the  "peo- 
ple's panel"  to  the  role  that  was  In- 
tended for  It  by  the  framcrs  of  our 
Constitution. 

A  .summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

SUMM.\RV  CF  R.^N'CEL-ECKHARI.T  Gr..\ND  Jur.Y 

Reform  Bill 

1.  It  reduces  the  maximum  permissible 
period  of  imprisonment  from  18  months  to 
Ei.i  months  for  civil  contempt  f <  r  refusal  to 
testify  before  a  grand  Jury  after  Immunitv 
has  been  granted.  It  prevents  so-called  "reit- 
erated contempt"  proceedings  by  making 
the  sL\  month  limit  cumulative,  applying  it 
to  successive  periods  of  incarceration  for  re- 
fusing to  testify  before  prior,  subsecjucnt  or 
other  grand  Juries  engaged  in  related  In- 
vestigations. 

2.  It  requires  a  ten-day  Interval  between 
the  notice  of  a  contempt  hearing  given  to  a 
witnees  for  refusing  to  testify  and  the  dale 
of  the  hearing.  In  order  to  give  the  -.vltnesses 
ade(iuate  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  hear- 
ing that  may  result  in  his  confinement  for 
contempt,  and  thereby  end  the  current  grand 
Jury  railroad  by  which  witnesses  may  find 
themselves  subpoenaed  in  the  morning.  Im- 
munised by  noon,  and  Jailed  for  contempt 
by  evening. 
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3  It  requires  ball  on  appeal  of  contempt 
orders,  unless  the  Court  finds  That  the  ap- 
peal is  frivolous  or  Is  taken  for  delay.  For 
persons  not  admitted  to  bail,  it  requires  ap- 
peals to  be  disposed  of  as  seon  as  practicable. 
pursuant  to  an  expedited  court  schedule,  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  burden  imposed  on  ap- 
pellate courts  by  present  law.  which  reqiures 
such  appeals  to  be  decided  in  30  day=. 

4  It  provides  a  right  to  quash  a  grand 
Jury  subpoena  vr  vacate  a  contempt  order  if 
the  court  finds  that  the  choice  cf  venue  of 
the  grand  jury  would  impose  a  substantial 
and  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  witness  or 
his  family.  In  making  this  determination, 
the  court  may  consider  the  distance  in- 
volved, the  significance  cf  the  overt  acts 
taking  place  in  the  jurisdiction,  the  exist- 
ence of  related  investigations  in  more  cor.- 
venient  jurisdictions,  and  changed  circum- 
stances since  the  witness  was  c riginally  sub- 
poenaed. The  witness  may  move  to  qua^h 
the  stibpoena  in  any  of  three  districts — the 
district  where  he  resides,  the  district  where 
he  is  served,  or  the  district  where  he  is  or- 
dereel  tei  appear. 

5.  It  pro-.ides  a  right  to  quash  a  grand 
Jury  subpoena  er  vacate  a  contempt  order 
if  the  Court  finds  that  a  primary  purpose  of 
the  appearance  is  to  obtain  evidence  regard- 
ing the  activities  of  a  person  who  is  already 
under  th.e  indictment  for  such  activities. 

G  It  provides  a  right  to  quash  a  grand  jury 
subpoena  or  vacate  a  contempt  order  if  com- 
pliance would  be  unreasonable  or  oppressive 
m  other  respects,  such  as  cases  involving  re- 
petiti\e  appearances  before  a  grand  Jury  or 
where  merely  cumulati-ie  testimony  is  sought. 

7.  It  provides  a  right  to  quash  a  grand 
jury  subpoera  or  vacate  a  contempt  <-rder 
if  a  primary  purpose  in  imposing  or  continu- 
ing incarceration  is  to  punish  a  witness  for 
his  refusal  to  testify. 

8.  It  pro\idcs  fer  a  st.iy  cf  the  appearai-.i  e 
of  the  witness  before  a  grand  jury  until  a 
motion    to   quash    his   subpoer.a   is   decided. 

9.  It  proMdes  a  right  to  appointed  counsel 
in  Cf'ntempt  proceedings  if  the  witness  is 
tillable  to  affi'rd  his  own  counsel. 

10.  It  provides  a  right  fcr  a  witness  to  have 
coun.sel  present  in  the  grand  Jury  room  dur- 
ing his  testimony,  but  for  legal  advice  orly. 
Co-.in.se!  may  not  disclose  grand  Jury  procee cl- 
ings except  when  acting  in  his  capacitv  as 
counsel  for  the  witness,  who  is  permitted  to 
di.5Clo.--e  grand  jurv  prcseedin.gs  under  present 
law. 

U  It  provides  a  right  for  a  witness  to  in- 
spect and  copy  a  transcript  of  his  grand  Jury 
testimony.  Free  trau.scripts  are  made  avail- 
able to  indigent  witnesses. 

12.  It  requires  the  attorney  fcr  the  gov- 
ernment, when  he  starts  seeking  the  indict- 
ment  of  a  certain  individual,  to  inform  the 
grand  Jury  of  his  intentions,  and  also  inform 
the  grand  Jury  of  its  rights  to  subpoena  such 
Individual  to  appear  if  it  so  desires. 

13.  It  recjuires  seven  days  nctice  after  the 
service  of  a  subpoena  before  a  witness  must 
appear  befoie  the  grand  jury,  except  upon  a 
showing  of  .special  i.eed  by  the  prosecutor 

14.  It  reeiuires  a  subpoena  to  notify  a  wit- 
ness of  his  right  against  self-incrimination 
and  his  right  to  cotmsel.  including  his  right 
to  appointed  counsel,  if  he  is  indigent. 

15.  It  prohibits  the  introduction  before  a 
grand  jury  of  evidence  obtained  in  violalu  r. 
of  an  iiidividuals  constitf.tional  rights.  Cur- 
rent Federal  law  prohibits  the  introduction 
of  evidence  obtained  by  illegal  electronic  eur- 
vf  lllance  before  a  grand  Jury.  This  provi«ioi; 
of  the  bill  extends  the  prohibition  to  other 
illej:;illy  obtained  evidence. 

16.  It  restricts  "use  '  immunity  by  prohibit- 
ing compelled  testimony  from  being  used 
against  a  witness  in  all  cases  except  perjury 
before  the  grand  jury  or  gi\ing  fals.c  state- 
ments to  the  grand  jury.  Frescnt  law  being 
re.id  to  allow  su«  h  te.-timony  to  be  used  in 
ether  unrelated  perjui^-  or  false  statement 
I'leisei  otions. 
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17.  It  provides  a  right  to  comise;  cir  ap- 
pointed counsel  In  Immunity  hearing's. 

18.  It  prohibits  Immunit.v  Jroni  beinL,- 
j;r;uited  unless  adequate  safeguard.';  are  taken 
to  minimize  the  danger  that  a  foreign  pros- 
ecution may  be  brouglU  aKainst  a  witness 
l)a.<ed  on  compelled  te.-.timony  under  an 
imnuuUty  order. 

ly  It  requires  the  court  to  fir.d  befi>re  aa 
immunity  order  is  yrautcd  that  the  testi- 
mony sought  is  relevant  to  a  leyitunate  law 
enioi cement  iuvestigatton. 

20.  To  insure  that  the  compelled  testimony 
oi  a  witness  granted  ■'u.-e"  immunity  is  not 
luter  used  against  him.  tiie  Ijili  requires  the 
government  to  submit  a  .-nummary  of  evidence 
relating  to  criminal  activity  by  the  witncs.^. 

21.  It  limits  "use"  immunity  to  the  investi- 
gation of  serious  offense:?  aldose  for  whicli 
electronic  surveillance  under  court  order  i^ 
currently  availalilei.  The  bill  requires  the 
■■tran.-.actional"  form  o:  immunity  to  be 
granted  if  immunity  is  de-ired  m  the  investi- 
gation of  other  oflcnses. 

22  If  a  witness  who  is  compelled  to  testifv 
under  an  immunity  order  is  later  charged 
with  an  o!Tense.  the  bill  requires  his  indict- 
ment to  be  handed  do.wi  by  u  grand  jury 
other  than  the  one  before  which  he  testified 

23.  It  require^  detailed  annual  grand  jur\ 
reports  by  the  Attoniev  General  for  each 
Federal  judicial  district,  descrlinug  grand 
jury  in\fsiigutioii^  and  immuniiy  grants,  in- 
cluding the  number  of  request.-,  for  immu- 
nitv.  the  number  approved,  the  number  of 
contempt  order.-.,  the  duration  of  confme- 
n.ents  for  contempt  and  the  number  of  con- 
victions obtained  throiiyh  immunity  order-. 
The  bill  aUo  requires  the  report-,  to  descrilj'.' 
data  banks  and  otiier  pioceduros  by  which 
s.rand  Jury  information  is  proces.-ed.  stored, 
ancJ  used  by  the  Departnieiii  of  ju-,tice. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION— A 
STEP  TOWARD  CURTAILING  POR- 
NOGRAPHY AND  OBSCENITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or    INDI.XNA 
r.V  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRE.SENl  ATIVK.S 

Wcdiic.^dau.  June  27.  lf)73 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tho.-^e  of 
us  who  have  .spoken  out  against  the  dec- 
ade-long trend  toward  the  permissive- 
ness that  pervades  our  society  today  can 
take  heart  at  the  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  June  21. 
1973.  The  .smut  peddler.s  have  at  la.>t 
reached  a  point  at  v.hicli  it  bccome.s 
hazardoas  for  tliem  to  pursue  tlicir  ag- 
gressive exploitation  of  the  Government's 
reluctance  to  repress  free  si)eecli.  It  is 
encouraging  to  contemplate  their  fall 
from  the  .secure  shelter  of  tiie  Constitu- 
tion a.s  well  a.s  tlie  ri.-,k.-.  and  complica- 
tions which  may  nov.  ai  ise  to  hobble  their 
skill  at  transforming  pornogiaijliy  and 
obscenity  into  dollai  .> 

I  am  terribly  concerned  about  the  ero- 
sion of  oui-  "ation's  spiritual  and  moral 
fiber — an  evidence  of  which  i.s  the  profit 
that  can  be  turned  by  tliose  who  trade 
on  human  weaknes.s  m  the  merchandis- 
niK  of  material  that  e.xplicitlv  depicts 
sexual  activity.  People  argue  that  if  por- 
nographic literature  were  nf  purcliased 
by  the  consumer,  it  would  mt  be  i)ro- 
d'lced — which  may  be  true  But  it  is  also 
ti  uc  that  if  it  were  not  produced,  it  could 
not  be  purchased.  In  the  kind  of  open 
.society  in  which  we  live,  v.e  mu.-,t  recog- 
i.uc  that  a  democracy  thrives  best  when 
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its  avenues  of  free  speech  remain  un- 
fettered, and  that  it  must  rely  on  the 
taste  of  the  marketplace  t«  determine 
what  material  is  disseminated:  but 
nonetheless,  there  comes  a  point  beyond 
which  the  protection  and  advocacy  of 
this  freedom  becomes  an  invitation  to 
blatant  iinniorality— and  in  the  name  of 
decency  we  mast  cry.  •Stop."  There  is  a 
l)oint  beyond  which  most  reasonable  men 
would  a.ssert  that  hard-core  pornography 
becomes  danserous  to  the  Nation's 
health— a  point  beyond  which  the  free 
and  unfettered  circulation  of  hard-core 
pornogiaphy  does  offer  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  emotional  matu- 
rity of  consenting  adults  and  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  iiublic.  Judging  by  some 
of  the  movies  currently  being  shown,  and 
some  of  the  books  and  magazines  on  any 
new.sstand.  we  have  reached  that  point 
in  America  and  .should  turn  back. 

Now.  with  the  Supreme  Court  new  rul- 
ing, that  corner  may  have  been  turned. 
Now.  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  be 
afforded  some  legal  protections  against 
the  barrage  of  filtli  produced  for  exploit- 
ative purposes.  The  States  and  com- 
munities have  been  given  the  go-ahead 
to  crack  down  on  pornographer.s  without 
fear  that  their  efforts  will  be  overturned 
by  a  higher  court  on  the  ba.si.3  of  fici' 
speech. 

In  my  .ludgment.  the  writers  of  onr 
Con.-,titution  never  meant  the  protection 
of  free  speech  to  go  to  thi.s  extent, 
but  under  the  old  standard  of  judg- 
ment— wliether  pornogiaplnc  material 
was  ■■utterly  without  redeemiiig  social 
value" — we  have  seen  our  communities 
faced  with  an  influx  of  the.se  materials, 
and  local  prosecutors  and  .judges  liave 
been  helple.-s  to  act  because  of  court  de- 
cisions based  on  vague  first  amendment 
interi)i'etations. 

In  the  decisions  handed  down  on 
June  21.  1973.  Chief  Justice  Burger  has 
ob.served  that  prior  interpretations  de- 
meaned the  first  amendment  by  equating 
'the  free  and  robust  exchange  of  ideas 
and  political  debate"  with  commercial 
exploitations  of  obscene  material.  It  cer- 
tainly doe.^  seem  inappi'ojjriate  for  tliis 
noble  concej)t  to  serve  as  a  screen  for 
tlie  ba.sest  kind  of  commercialism. 

In  place  of  the  old  broad  guideline, 
almost  impo.s.^iblc  for  a  prosecutor  to 
prove,  the  Court  has  established  new- 
standards.  First,  if  a  pornographic  work 
'taken  as  a  whole,  does  not  have  serious 
literary,  artistic,  political,  or  scientific 
value."  and  "taken  as  ;i  whole,  aijpeals 
to  the  prurient  interest  in  sex"  and  is 
"patently  offensive"  in  its  content,  it  can 
be  banned  and  piuveyois  prosecuted. 

Second,  and  even  more  important,  the 
point  is  made  that  local  judgments 
should  be  detei'inining  factors  as  to  the 
nature  of  pornographic  materials.  The 
Court  has  lield  tliat  "community  stand- 
ards" of  decency  may  be  those  of  a  local 
area,  rather  than  a  nationwide  stand- 
ard. The  imposition  of  a  national  stand- 
ard of  obscenity — and  morality— on  every 
local  community  is  not  the  true  ijurpose 
or  value  of  the  first  amendment;  rather 
it  i.N  the  piotection  of  our  basic  freedom 
of  speecii.  and  the  diversity  of  viewpoint 
assured  thereby.  To  quote  Chief  Justice 
Burger  again: 
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It  i.-.  neither  realistic  nor  cons' itutionally 
•sound  to  read  the  First  Amendment  as  re- 
quiring that  the  people  of  Maine  or  Missis- 
sippi accept  public  depiction  of  conduct 
found  tolerable  in  Las  Vegas  or  New  York 
City. 

Furthermore,  the  Cliief  Justice  noted 
that  the  questions  of  offensiveness  and 
appeal  to  prurient  interest  are  "essen- 
tially questions  of  fact"  which  judges  and 
jurors  can  decide. 

While  the  Court  has  not  managed  to 
give  the  Nation  any  final  answer  in  these 
decisions  to  the  great  dilemma  of  fight- 
ing pornography,  it  will  give  some  pause 
to  the  pornographers.  For  too  long,  the 
Constitution  has  been  used  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
majoiity.  Hopefully,  the  pendulum  is 
now  swinging  back  in  the  right  direction 
with  this  decision  to  protect  the  public 
dignity  against  the  assaults  of  bad  ta.ste. 

Well  over  a  century  ago.  the  astute 
Frenchman  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  came 
to  our  shores  and  when  he  returned  to 
his  home  country,  wrote  a  book  on 
American  democracy.  To  him  has  been 
attributed  a  statement  that,  whether  he 
autliored  it  or  not.  is  both  timeless  and 
timely:  "America  is  great  because  Amer- 
ica is  good,  and  if  America  ever  ceases 
to  be  good.  America  will  cease  to  be 
great."  Without  i.ssuing  a  call  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  Puritanism  or  Vic- 
t onanism,  and  without  insisting  that 
morality  can  be  legislated,  let  it  be  said 
loud  and  clear  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  greatness  of  our  country  and 
the  goodness  of  our  people,  and  that 
those  who  hope  for  the  reality  of  the 
former  must  do  all  they  can  to  establish 
the  reality  of  the  latter. 


■SILENCE"  AT  WEST  POINT 
CONDEMNED 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    M.^SS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  I  HF  HOU.se  of  representatives 
Wednesday,  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  are  by  now  familiar  with  the  ca.se 
of  West  Point  Cadet  James  Pelo.si.  the 
student  who  was  forced  to  endure  more 
than  a  year  of  "silence,"  a  form  of  social 
ostracism  that  is  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  unu.sual  forms  of  punishment  that 
we  have  seen  in  some  time. 

The  silence  is  not  only  excessively 
harsh,  but  it  is  al.so  extra-legal,  and  is  a 
))unishment  invoked  only  after  a  cadet 
had  been  cleared  through  the  legal  pro- 
cedure appropriate  to  his  case.  The  si- 
lence violates  two  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy's own  regulations  against  hazing  and 
against  conspiracy.  But  more  than  that, 
the  silence  runs  completely  counter  to 
the  ethic  which  we  would  like  to  believe 
still  prevails  in  this  ; -^-iety — that  a  per- 
son is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  tiie 
laws,  and  that  he  is  innocent  imtil  proven 
guilty, 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  editorial  in  the  Wasliington  Star- 
News  which  articulates  the  feelings  many 
of  us  ha\e  regarding  the  silence.  "Such  a 
tradition   is   expendable,"   the   editorial 
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states,  "and  it  does  not  serve  the  Nation 
to  train  an  officer  corps  to  pursue  puni- 
tive remedies  outside  the  law." 

Tlie  silence  is  not  the  only  example 
of  the  military  academies'  disregard  for 
the  law.  The  academies  seem  to  have  at 
their  disposal  a  variety  of  highly  ques- 
tionable, often  extra-legal  methods 
wliich  are  used  to  punish  students  who 
do  not  conform  to  the  military  Cude. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
has  revealed  that  the  Naval  Academy  has 
refused  to  grant  an  academic  degree  to  a 
midshipman  who  completed  his  academ- 
ic requirements.  The  Navy  claims  the 
midsliipman,  William  J.  Farley,  Jr.,  was 
not  entitled  to  graduate  because  he  re- 
ceived a  failing  grade  in  aptitude,  de- 
fined in  part  as  "a  positive  state  of  mind 
toward  the  naval  service,"  But  Farley 
claims  he  was  denied  the  degree  because 
he  had  applied  for  conscientious  objec- 
tor status. 

The  right  to  seek  conscientious  objec- 
tor status  is  protected  by  law.  The  Naval 
Academy  clearly  shotild  not  use  coercive 
and  punitive  techniques — such  as  with- 
holding an  earned  academic  degree — 
v.  hen  a  student  attempts  to  gain  his 
rights  under  the  law. 

The  military  academies,  which  are 
supposed  to  set  a  standard  of  Integrity 
and  honor,  .should  be  particularly  con- 
scious of  protecting  their  students'  con- 
stitutional rights. 

I  insert  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star-Ne.vs  and  the  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  into  the  Record: 
(From   tlie   Wa.shington   Star-News, 
Juno  27,   1973  1 
Silence  REBtJKED 

By  pcrssvering  through  19  months  of  "the 
Silence'  imposed  by  his  fellow  cadets  to 
graduate  as  a  fccond  lieutenant  from  West 
I'oint,  James  Pclo"^i  .'■hciwed  himself  to  be  an 
•unu,sual  young  man.  He  also  may  have 
Jogged  the  Army  into  an  examination  of 
conscience  about  permitting  such  unusual 
and   unofficial   punishment. 

Pelcsi  ran  afoul  of  the  Cadets'  Honor 
Committee  when  he  was  accused  of  cheating 
by  completing  a  quiz  answer  alter  the  order 
to  stop  had  been  given.  He  protested  in- 
nocence, but  the  committee  ruled  against 
him.  The  ca,-e  then  was  dismissed  by  the 
superintendent  on  the  ground  of  'command 
intluence'  over  the  committee. 

That  wa.s  the  end  of  it,  as  far  as  the  Mili- 
tary Academy's  official  procc'-.s  was  concern- 
ed. But  the  Honur  Conmiiltee.  supported  by 
a  referendum  tf  the  cadet  corps.  persi.-.ted 
to  impose  the  traditional  punishment  that 
almost  any  cadet  would  re-;ign  rather  than 
face.  This  meant  nearly  complete  social  os- 
tracism for  Pelo.si — no  one  to  talk  to,  or 
room  with,  and  a  10-man  mess-hall  table 
to  him.':elf.  Even  le.'is  ofticially.  some  of 
PelosTs  torm.^ntors  embellished  tradition  by 
ripping  uj)  his  mail,  raiding  his  locker  and 
tliieatening  tr.  cut  olf  his  linger  if  he  v.cre 
his  c!iV-,s  ring.  All   this  plus  "the  Silence   " 

Pelosl  bore  it  all  through  most  of  his  jun- 
ior and  all  of  his  .senior  years,  as  a  way  of 
proving  his  plea  of  innocence.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive proof,  made  more  convincing  by 
Pelosi's  dc^ne  that  publicity  about  his  ex- 
jierience  not  be  used  to  "wreck"  the 
suademy. 

The  question;  rai^e<i  by  the  case  involve 
more  than  West  Point^s  Inadequate  attcn- 
1  1)11  to  the  rights  and  welf.ire  of  one  young 
man,  or  the  taxpayers'  stake  In  his  cduca- 
tifjii  and  future  usefulnes.s  to  the  cminlry. 
The  .^rmy  shotild  consider  whether  "the 
Silence"   enhances   the   Honor   Code   that    i.s 
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supposed  to  instill  a  high  sense  of  duty  In 
future  officers.  Or  is  it  a  Draconian  punish- 
ment that  has  no  more  place  in  a  modern 
military  establishment  than  flogging? 

Most  disturbing  is  the  extra-legal  nature 
of  the  penalty,  invoked  onl/  after  the  ac- 
cused has  survived  the  due  process  applica- 
ble in  his  case.  There  is  an  echo  liere  of 
lynch  law,  and  it  is  chilling  to  know  that 
"the  Silence"'  was  imposed  for  four  years 
on  Benjamin  Davis,  later  an  Air  Force  gen- 
eral, because  he  is  black.  Such  a  tradition 
is  expendable.  And  it  does  not  serve  the  na- 
tion to  train  an  officer  corps  to  pur.'jue  puni- 
tive remedies  outside  the  law. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  26,  1973] 

Ousted   Midshipman    Sues   for   B  S.   Degree 

(By  Linda  Greenliouse) 

A  New  Jersey  man  who  was  asked  to  re- 
sign from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
a  week  before  gradtiation  when  he  applied  to 
be  a  conscientious  objector  may  be  unable 
to  accept  a  fellowship  at  New  York  Univer- 
."^ity  Law  School  because  the  Navy  has  re- 
fused for  two  years  to  grant  him  his  under- 
graduate degree. 

William  J.  Farley  Jr..  whose  grades  put 
him  on  the  deans  list  his  senior  year  at  the 
Naval  Academy  and  who  completed  all  the 
academic  requirements  for  graduation,  has 
brought  a  lawsuit  in  Federal  court  to  force 
Annapolis  to  award  him  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree. 

The  Navy  contends  that  the  23-year-old 
Farley  was  not  entitled  to  graduate  because 
he  received  a  failing  grade  in  aptitude,  de- 
fined in  part  as  "a  positive  state  of  mind  to- 
ward the  naval  service  manifested  by  in- 
terest,   motivation    and   cooperation." 

A  cadet  or  midshipman  entering  any  of  the 
nation's  service  academies  signs  an  oath 
agreeing  to  serve  on  active  duly  for  five  years 
after  graduation.  In  return,  he  receives  a 
l«<ur-year  Government-paid  education  witii 
an  estimated  value  of  $53,0C0. 

Mr.  Farley  signed  svich  an  agreement,  but 
the  court  terminated  it  in  granting  him  a 
conscientious  objector  discharge,  and  the 
Navy  made  no  attempt  to  collect  the  $53,000. 
In  other  recent  cases,  the  military  has  tried 
and  failed  to  recover  money  spent  in  train- 
ing officers  who  leave  the  service. 

Last  year,  tlie  Air  Force  Academy  at- 
tempted to  sue  a  graduate.  John  P.  McCul- 
lough,  for  $53,575  when  he  resigned  from  the 
Air  Force  without  completing  his  obligation. 
But  a  Federal  court  in  Sacramento.  Calif, 
threw  out  the  case,  as  ilid  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  m  .S.ui  Francisco,  when 
the  Navy  attempted  to  recover  the  cost  of 
fifficer-candidate-srhool  training  from  an  en- 
sign who  received  a  conscientious  objector 
discharge. 

TRFASVFER  OF  CLASS 

Mr.  Farley,  a  member  of  the  honor  com- 
mittee and  treasurer  of  his  class  for  f<'ur 
years,  had  always  received  pasr^mg  grades  in 
aptitude  until  he  announced  a  wee'K.  before 
graduation  in  June.  1971.  that  he  could  not 
accept  his  commission  in  the  Na\y  and  in- 
tended to  file  for  discharge  as  a  conscientious 
objector. 

Withm  24  hours  after  he  announred  liis 
Intention.  Mr  Farley  appeared  before  three 
otiicer  boards — the  Batt.ilion  Aptitude  Board, 
the  Brigade  Aptitude  Board,  and  the  Aca- 
demic Board  —  which  found  him  tinsatlsfac- 
tory  in  aptitude.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
consult  a  lawyer  and  eventually,  under  what 
lie  eliarges  in  his  leg.il  papers  as  'circum- 
stances of  coercion  and  duress."  signed  a 
Voluntary   resignation    from    the    Academy. 

lIKARINi;  bi  r 

Mr.  Farley  and  his  lawyers  in.uiitam  that 
lie  is  being  denied  his  degree  as  a  penalty 
fir  having  asked  to  bo  reci^gni.'cd  .is  a  con- 
scientious objector  and  having  refused  his 
comini.-sion.  They  say   that   the  Navy  Is  de- 
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priving  him  of  his  property  rights  to  a  degree 
after  four  years  of  satisfactory  perfornnance 
and  that  his  treatment  in  the  24  hours  Ijefore 
his  resignation  violated  his  constitutional 
rights  to  due  process  of  law. 

Furthermore,  they  say  that  Mr.  Farley 
is  being  penalized  by  the  Navy  for  a.sserting 
a  right  that  is  protected  by  law.  the  right 
to  seek  conscientious  objector  status. 

The  lawyers  are  Marvin  M.  Karpatkin  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  American  Cr.  il  Liber- 
ties Union,  and  John  E.  LeMoult. 

Federal  Judge  Frank  A.  Kaufman  has  set 
tomorrow  for  a  hearing  in  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  m  Baltimore  on  the  Navy  s  at- 
tempt to  dismrss  the  c.i.sc.  The  Naval  Acad- 
emy maintains  that  Mr.  Farley  did  not  e\- 
haust  all  his  remedies  withm  the  Navy  be- 
fore going  into  court. 

Mr.  Farley,  who  lives  with  his  parents  in 
Briclle,  N  J.,  is  worried  that  unless  he  re- 
ceives his  degree  by  September  he  will  not  be 
able  to  enter  New  York  University  Law 
School  as  a  Root-Tilden  Scholar. 

He  won  the  prestigious  full-tuition  schol- 
arship-— two  are  awarded  from  each  of  the 
10  federal  judicial  circviits  each  year — this 
spring,  but  a  letter  from  William  T.  Hutton, 
director  of  the  Root-Tilden  program,  in- 
formed him  that  "the  final  determination 
of  the  scholarship  is  conditioned  upon  your 
receipt  of  a  degree  from  the  Naval  Academy 
prior  to  your  matriculation." 

The  law  school  has  a  faculty  rule  that  all 
entering  students  must  have  an  undergrad- 
uate degree. 

NO    DECREE    POLICY 

A  ruling  in  Mr.  Farley's  favor  could  foicc 
the  service  academies,  for  the  first  time,  to 
ob.=erve  a  clear  distinction  between  their 
functions  as  degree-granting  academic  in- 
stitutions and  commission-granting  military 
in--tnutions. 

In  the  past,  the  academies  have  not  main- 
tained a  consistent  policy  on  whether  cadets 
who  fail  for  some  reason  to  reccne  comnus- 
sions  are  nonetheless  entitled  to  their  de- 
t'rees. 

After  hi«  resignation  from  the  Na'.al  Acad- 
emy. Mr  Parley  was  activated  as  an  enlisted 
man.  He  served  in  enlisted  status  at  the 
Naval  Station  in  the  Anacostia  section  oi 
Wa.shington.  with  occasional  special  assign- 
ments at  the  Wiiite  House  and  the  House  c; 
Repre-eniatives. 

Meanuhile.  the  Navy  continued  to  deny 
his  request  for  discharge  as  a  conscientious 
objector,  but  he  won  his  status  as  an  ob- 
jector in  Federal  cotirt  nearly  a  year  after 
his  re-ignation   from  the   Academy. 

Mr.  Farley,  a  graduate  of  E'-^ex  Catholic 
High  School  in  Newark,  h.is  worked  most  o: 
the  last  year  as  an  investigator  in  Newark 
public  defender's  office.  He  has  w.-^nted  to  go 
to  law  school  for  several  year'  The  Root- 
Tilden  scholarships  are  awarded  en  the  basli 
of  a  student's  potential  for  public  service 

"Its  a  unique  opportunity  I'm  afraid  I 
wont  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  "  Mr. 
Farley  said  in  a  telephone  interview  the  other 
day,  "I'm  sorry  about  the  whole  thing.  I 
wish  the  Navy  and  I  could  have  coincided, 
but  I  had  no  choice,  wniat  were  we  fightinj: 
for  in  Vietnam  but  the  freedom  to  be  your- 
self.' That's  exactly  what  I  ni  figtiting  for" 


FR.'\NK  E  BATTAGLIA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

Cl     IlLlNl  IS 
IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join    today    with   my    many    colleagues 
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here  in  the  House  in  saluting  Frank  E 
Battaglia,  the  dean  of  the  corps  of  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  House, 
who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
Frank  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
depend  on  him  and  his  fine  staff.  He 
lias  my  most  sincere  wishes  for  many. 
ir.'.iny  years  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 


FREE  MAIL  FOR  CITIZENS  TO  PETI- 
TION THEIR  ELECTED  FEDERAL 
OFFICIALS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NIW    YORK 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKi; 
Wcdncsdm/.  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
average  citizen's  constitutional  right  of 
petition  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
rights  he  has.  To  facilitate  the  exercise 
01  this  right,  a  person  should  be  able  to 
send  letter  mail  to  the  President.  Vice 
Pre.sident.  Federal  executive  agencies  and 
Members  of  Congress  postage  free.  For 
many  people  in  our  countr\'  an  8  cents 
l^ostage  stamp — soon  to  be  higher — is  a 
vomewhat  burdensome  vo>\  hindering 
their  right  to  petition. 

Though  several  bills  were  introduced 
during  tiie  92d  Congress  and  one  during 
Lhe  93d  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  I 
feel  compelled  to  introduce  yet  another. 
My  bill  differs  from  tlie  others  in  sev- 
eral key  ways: 

First-  It  authorizes  postage-free  mail 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  m 
addition  to  Members  of  Congress: 

Second.  It  does  not  require  that  tlie 
per.-ion  mailing  a  letter  be  a  citizen: 

Third.  It  requires  that  this  privilege 
will  be  extended  only  to  individuals  act- 
ing on  their  own  behalf  and  not  as  instru- 
ments of  a  profitmaking  enterprise  or 
supportive  organization  such  as  trade  as- 
.-'Ociatlons:  and 

Fourth.  It  limits  the  subject  matter 
w  ith  which  a  free  postage  lettter  can  deal 
to  official  Government  related  purposes. 

I  view  this  bill  as  an  important  mech- 
anism for  encouraging  indn  iduals  to  em- 
ijloy  their  richt  of  i)etition. 

We  are  all  i^ainfully  aware  that  llie 
mtcurity  ot  elected  and  api)ointed  of- 
ficial.-, is  on  trial  throughout  the  country 
as  never  before  in  our  history,  Making 
It  easier  for  constituents  to  communicate 
with  their  Government  will  ease,  some- 
what, the  cstrancement  that  now  exists 
between  the  peojjle  and  the  Government 
that  serves  them.  Most  important,  it  will 
make  it  easier  for  Government  officials 
io  under.>tand  the  need.-,  of  the  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wi,-h  to 
iiiflude  a  text  of  the  bill- 

H  R     !<il();i 

A  Ijii;  to  amend  title  39.  United  Stato,^  Code, 
to  ;iiithorizf  the  traiisnu.'ssiijii,  wirhom  co^'- 
to  tlic  --ciider.  of  le'ter  m.-ul  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  ol  ilie  United  State.>, 
tQ  Federal  e.xecutive  depnrlnients  and 
nuencies.  and  to  Meinbc-rs  of  C'Jimrcs-..  and 
for  otlier  piirporie.s 

/?••  it  cnwtrd  by  the  Scna'.r  und  Hour 
III  Rijirr.scntatci  vs  of  the  VniUd  Stutrs  o/ 
A"icrwa  ui  Congress  aascnibtcd.  That  (a) 
Chapter  34  of  title  .39.  United  States  Code,  is 
oinondod  b\  adding  at  tjie  esid  thereof  the 
iollowiiig  ne'.v  section; 
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■  :'  340C  Mailing  of  letter  mail  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President.  Federal 
executive  agencies,  and  Member.s 
of  Congress 

"lai  Letter  mail  not  exceeding  one  and 
one-half  ovinces  in  weight  shall  he  carried 
at  no  cost  to  the  sender  when  mailed,  under 
a  cover  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
.^euder  on  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the 
Ride  bearing  the  addressee's  address,  by  an 
individual,  acting  solely  in  his  own  behalf 
and  not  in  behalf  of  a  profit-making  enter- 
prise, for  redicss  of  his  grievances  or  to  ex- 
press his  own  opinion  in  a  lawftil  manner, 
and  — 

■  il)  mailed  to  the  President  or  the  Vice 
Presidciit.  in  his  official  capacity,  if  addressed 
to  the  White  House,  Washington,  District  ol 
CoUimbia;  or 

'■(2 1  mailed  lo  a  Member  of  Congress,  in 
his  legislative  or  representative  capacity,  if 
addressed  to  the  Member  of  Congress  at  the 
United  States  Cotigress,  Waohington.  District 
of  Columbia:  or 

■■(3)  mailed  to  a  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  tlie  executive  bi-anch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  any  regional 
or  field  office  thereof,  if  addressed  to  the 
he;idqiiartei's  of  .such  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  or  lo  any  regional  or  field  office 
thereof,  but  only  if  such  mailing  concerns 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment. 
As  used  in  this  subsection.  Member  of  Con- 
gress' means  a  United  Slates  Senator,  Repie- 
sentative  in  Congress,  and  Delegate  to  oi 
Resident  Commi-ssioner  in  Congress. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  reve- 
nue, out  of  any  appropriations  made  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose, 
the  equivalent  amount  of  postage  due.  as  de- 
termined by  the  Postal  Service,  for  letter  mail 
sent  in  the  mails  under  subsection  la)  of 
this  section.". 

(b)    The    table   of   sections   of   chapter   34 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  immediately 
preceding   section   3401   of   such   chapter,   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie 
following  new  item: 
HOG.  Mailing  of  letter  mail  to  the  President 
the   Vice   President,  Federal   execu- 
tive agencies,  and  Membeis  of  Con- 
gre.ss.". 

Si;t ,  2,  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tn-st  fi,scal  year  which  commences  later 
than  the  ninetieth  day  .ifter  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


HEALTH. 
FARE 
FUNDS 


EDUCATION.     AND     WEL- 
CUT-OFF       OF       MEDICAL 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

Of    NI  W    YORK 
IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
lo  make  my  colleagues  aware  of  my  dis- 
tress over  the  proposed  HEW  regulations 
that  would  force  many  health  care  cen- 
ters to  become  self-sufficient.  To  con- 
tinue receiving  any  support  from  the 
HEW  healtli  facilities  must  prove  that 
they  are  working  to  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency with  regard  to  financial  matters. 
As  outlined  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
M;iy  21.  1973,  the  requirement  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  individual  facilities 
by  more  inteiisive  efforts  to.  fust  max- 
imize the  amount  of  pro,iecl  services  paid 
for  through  third  party  reimbin'sement 
nuclianisms:    second,    garner    fully    all 
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other  Federal.  State,  local,  and  private 
sources  of  funding:  and  third,  charge 
beneficiaries  according  to  their  ability  to 
pay  for  services  provided.  The  type  of  in- 
stitutions enumerated  by  the  HEW  ba- 
sically serve  the  poor,  and  for  them  sell 
sufficiency  would  prove  impossible  in 
many  cases. 

For  the  HEW  to  take  such  drastic  steps 
toward  the  curtailment  of  medical  jiro- 
grams  amounts  to  little  le.ss  than  an  im- 
poundment of  congressionally  allocated 
funds  by  this  agency.  I  .join  with  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Rogers  in  calling  for  a 
120-day  moratorium  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  regulations,  during  whicli 
time  the  Congress  will  review  the  meas- 
ures. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  text 
of  the  letter  I  have  sent  to  Secretary  ol 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Casjjar 
Weinberger: 

C'O.NGRLSS    Of    THf    UNITFD    St.ATFS. 

HofSf   OF   REPRESENT.\TIVfS. 

Wusliington,  D.C..  June  25.  197 : 

D!,\R  Mr.  Sfcret,\ry:  I  am  deeply  dis'iu-bed 
by  tiie  proposed  regulations,  published  Mav 
21.  1973  in  tlie  Federal  Register,  which  would 
Withdraw  federal  funds  from  medical  services 
supported  by  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Hcalili  Administration, 

The  regulations  call  for  health  deli-.try 
programs  previously  supported  liv  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  become  self  sufficient.  The 
types  of  programs  enumerated  in  these  reuu- 
lations — Migrant  Health.  Health  Services  De- 
velopment. Family  Planning.  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization.  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers.  .Alcoholism  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  Treatment.  Narcotic  Addiction.  Drug 
Abuse  and  Drug  Treatment,  and  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  programs — basically  serve  the  indi- 
gent. The  regulations  would  have  the  effect 
of  harming  the  services  least  able  to  sustain 
themselves. 

The  administralor.s  of  eacii  iudividiiai 
clinic  will  have  to  assume  the  role  of  fund 
collectors  and  be  forced  to  divert  resource-- 
away  from  their  first  priority  of  healing  the 
sick.  Forcing  these  agencies  to  become  ,-elf- 
sufticient  would  inevitably  result  in  the  cur- 
lailmeut  of  many  clinical  operations. 

Tlierefore.  I  agi'ee  with  my  colleague.  Re;)- 
re.-ientative  Paul  Rogers,  that,  before  going 
into  effect,  the  regulations  should  be  re- 
viewed and  appi'oved  by  Congress.  Any  regu- 
lations which  would  have  as  drastic  an  effect 
as  those  proposed  by  H.E.W.  should,  in  ni\ 
view,  have  the  approval  of  the  legislative 
branch  ot  governmenr,  I  Join  with  Rep, 
Rogers  m  asking  for  a  120-day  moratorium 
on  the  adoption  of  these  regulations.  The 
initiation  of  H.E,\V.  regulations  forcing  medi- 
cal services  to  become  self-stUIicient  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  impoundment  by  an  agency  of 
Congressionally  approved  funds  and  a  re- 
tersal  of  legislative  inlenl. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bn  I  \  S,  Ali/.cc;, 
Mi-mbcr  of  Cungrcs.'i. 


WAR  POWERS  DEBATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    fLORIU.\ 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEXTATRI-,,-; 

Wcdiiesdcui.  June  27.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
C!:essionai,  RrcoRD  of  Monday.  June  25, 
1973.  lists  me  as  absent  for  rollcall  No, 
280  which  was  held  during  the  debate 
o;t  the  Witr  Powers  Act. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  rcccud 
liuit  I  was  iiresenL  for  this  rollcall. 


June  28,  197 S 


TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1973:  COMPARISON  WITH 
1962  ACT  AND  PRESENT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION PROPOSAL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEN-TATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2G.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Fr.aseri  and  I  introduced  H,R.  8723.  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1973.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  com.prehen- 
sive  worker  and  company  assistance  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  legislation  will 
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be  incorporated  into  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973,  presently  being  considered 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  light  of  numerous  inquiries  which 
have  been  received  about  this  legislation 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  differs  from 
previous  proposals.  I  would  like  to  enter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  comparison 
of  the  existing  law.  as  provided  by  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962;  the  pro- 
posals in  the  administration's  trade  bill 
H,R.  6767:  and  the  jjrovisions  of  H  R 
8723. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  tliis  point  that 
other  bills  iiave  been  introduced  on  this 
subject.  For  example,  there  is  the  very 
excellent  Trade  Adjustment  A.ssistance 
Organization    Act     'H,R,    4918)     intro- 
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duced  by  Congressman  Cul\er  and  some 
45  other  Members  of  the  House.  There 
are  other  bills  which  also  deal  with  work- 
er as.sistance:  H,R.  62  and  S.  442— the 
Burke-Hartke  bill— include  such  provi- 
sions, and  S,  1156.  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Percy  and  Taft.  contain  extensive 
assistance  provisions. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  t;ie 
legislation  being  considered  by  the  Way.s 
and  Means  Committee  will  include  the 
best  of  the.se  various  proposals,  .so  that 
the  workers,  firms,  and  communities  of 
America  can  be  provided  with  the  best 
po.ssible  assistance  in  meeting  the  chang- 
ing patterns  of  technology  and  trade. 

The  comparison  tables  follow: 


COMPARISOnorSfLLCTLD  fCATURrS  OF  H,R.  8723,  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973,  THE  TRADE  Pf  FORM  ACT  OF  1973.  A.D  THE  TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  m? 


Tracip  Adjuitnient  Assistance  Ad  of  1973  H  R  8723 
(Eraser  and  Vasik) 


Trade  Expansion  Acl  cl  1962 


The  Trade  Reform  Act  Jo  1973,  H  R.  C767 
(admmisliation  bill) 


Coverage  ... 
Injury  test... 


,  Fnm^.  woikers,  and  communities 

.  A  "Irarle-imr.Kted  mduMi^'  i:  a  fiu.,ij  of  (HrnVrroiluDne  Vom- 
pelitup  ailicle^  for  ^hch  (1)  pjcriuM.on  m  ttie  United  Stales 
nas  declined:  (^)  <?  'it-ndir ant  number  or  proportion  of  workers 
employed  m  the  industry  or  l:rms  haye  or  are  threatened  to  be- 
come unemployed  or  underemployed  due  in  substantial  part  to 
increased  imports  or  decreased  exports  ot  competMive  articles 
(1)  firms:  Elisible  for  trade  adjustment  assistance  if  a  member  of 
a  trade-impacted  industry  or  supplies  a  substantial  part  of  its 
jwoduction  to  trade-impacled  industries. 

(Z)  Worker';;  Eligible  if  in  a  trade-impacted  industry  or  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  workers  of  the  lirm  have  become  unemployed  or 
underemployed  (or  are  so  threatened)  and  that  this  condition 
has  been  caused  in  substantial  pari  by  the  relocation  (or  pro- 
posed relocaiion)  of  the  dim  out'ide  of  the  United  States 
(i)  Communities:  Eligible  if  drni  is  located  in  the  community  and 
Its  economic  situation  has  been  a  substantial  cause  or  threat  ot 
serious  injury  lo  the  community's  economic  base  or  the  firm's 
relocation  v.ill  cause  serious  injury  to  the  economic  base  of  the 
community. 
Admmistrative  offices..  Establishes  „ithin  the  Department  of  Labor  anewlradeadjuMment 
assistance  administration  assisted  by  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Trade  Adjustment, 
Secretary  of  Labor  (with  judicial  review  permitted) 
Secretary  shall  make  determinations  within  60  days  after  receipt  of " 
petition.  May  'eek  advice  of  Tariff  Commission  and  may  notify 
^ome  severely  impacted  lums  thai  they  would  be  eligible  even 
before  they  file  a  petition.  All  pertinent  data  will  be  made  public 


Firms  and  workers 

Firms  -Increased  quantities  of  imports  of  iJkV or 
directly  competitive  articles  (as  a  result  in  major 
part  of  trade  agreement  concessions)  the  marir 
factor  causing  or  threatening  seiious  iniuiy  to 
the  111  m. 

Workers -Increased  imports -in  major  part - 
the  major  factor  causing  or  threatening  un- 
employment or  underemployment  ot  a  sienili- 
rant  number  or  prcpoilion  of  the  workers" ot  a 
linn  ot  subdivision  ol  a  firm. 


Workers. 
Workers: 

(1)  Increased  imports  of  articles  like  or  dir«-"ly 

competitive  to  those  produced  at  the  work- 
eis'  firm  or  subdivision  of  a  firm  have  ;r 
threaten  to  contribute  substantially  to  the 
actual  ot  threatened  total  or  partial  sepaia- 
lan  ot  a  significant  number  or  propoition 
of  the  workers  of  such  firm  or  subdivi^icn- 
and 

(2)  Sales  pi  rioduciion,  or  both,  of  '..uch  fiim  sr 

subdivision  have  decreased  absolutely. 


Petition  fo._ 

Determining  body 


Rules  and  procedure;..  Generally  established  by  Secretary  of  Labor 


Type^  of  adjustment 
assistance. 


Workers: 

(1)  Readjustment  allowances  to  workers  .vho,  in  53  weeks 

prior  10  total  or  partial  reparation,  had  26  weeks  ot 
work  at  J15  per  week  or  more,  WeeHy  benefi"  amount 
shall  equal  but  not  exceed  his  averace  Aeekly  wage  up 
to  a  set  annual  maximum  payment.  It  more  favoroble 
to  the  .vorker.  he  may  elect  to  receive  allowances  avail- 
able under  job  training  prof  rams,  ReadjuMment  assist- 
ance transition  payments  available  as  worker  moves 
into  ne/v  emplo,nient.  Eenelits  limited  to  period  equal 
to  period  of  employment  with  eli^^ible  'irm. 
All  benefits  contingent  on  acceptance  ot  and  progress  m 
suitable  job  trammg  program. 

(2)  Training  a'sistance  is  made  available  and  is  a  require- 

ment, with  travel  allowances  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances provided.  Opportunities  provided  in  technical 
P'ofe:sional,  vocational  and  academic  areas, 

(3)  Relocation  allowances  to  adversely  attected  workers  are 

provided  for  moves  to  new  job  location^ 

(4)  Healili   insurance:  Average  type  ot  standard   industrial 

worker  s  health  coverage  provided  during  period  ol 
adjustment  assistance, 

(5)  Early  retirement:  Adveisely  affected  workers  who  have 

accrued  social  'ecuiilv  credits  or  private  pension  rights 
may  elect  early  retirement  benefits,  A  worker  who  is 
55  or  over  may  elect  retirement  benefits  equal  to  the 
benelils  he  would  bepm  receiving  at  age  62,  A  worker 
60  or  over  may  elect  to  receive  benetits  equal  to  tl'e 
benefits  he  would  be.em  receiving  at  age  65 


Offices  ol  Adjustment  Assistance  in  Depaitments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

US  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Tanf  Commission,  not  later  than  69  da'yVaftet" 
a  petition  is  tiled.  Under  the  Tariff  Act  ot  1930 
the  President  may  break  a  tie  vote  and  has 
discretionary    authority    to    reject    affirmative 
findings 

E'-tabhshed  by  Tariff  Commission  and  Secretaries 
ol  Commerce  and  Labor. 


Cash  readjustment  allowances  equal  to  65  per- 
cent ot  the  worker's  average  weekly  wage 
with  a  ceiling  ot  65  percent  of  the  average 
weekly  manufacturing  wage.  Total  weekly 
tjenelit'  not  to  exceed  75  percent  ot  worker's 
average  weekly  wage. 


Firms. 


Cummunities. 


Technical,  financial  (through  loan  guarantee'  etc )  and  tax 
cicdit  (for  worker  retraining)  assistance,  using,  to  ttie  gicalest 
extent  possible,  e:  tdblished  piogiams.  Firms  must  give  piiotity 
to  placement  and  retraining  of  its  displaced  workers  Pnme 
administrative  responsibility  for  assistance  to  firms  lies  with 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Must  develop  plan  tor  readjuMment  and  economic  development 
secretary  of  Cnmmerce  sh.ill  j  rovide  technical  assistance 
inrough  use  of  existing  programs. 


7.  Testing,  counseling,  training  and  job  placement 
3.  Relocation  allowances  to  totally  separated  heads 
of  family.  (Moving  expenses  plus  2;  ,  times 
ayerage  wecl'ly  manulacluring  wage  )" 


Duration  cf  readjustment  allowances-fHaximum 
of  62  weeks  except; 

(1)  Workers  in  ttanmg  may  receive  payments 

up  to  26  additional  weeks  to  complete 
retraining, 

(2)  Workers  60  years  or  older  at  separation 

may  leceive  payments  up  to  13  addi- 
tional weeks. 
Eligibility  requirements  tor  individual  workers: 

(1)  Employed  78  of  156  weeks  immed'ately 
preced  ng  separation  at  wages  tof  $15 
or  more 

(?)  Emjloyed  26  of  52  weeks  immediately 
preceding  separation  at  wages  ot  S15 
or  more  in  a  hrm  or  firms  with  res;ect 
to  which  a  tinding  of  injury  has  been 
made. 
Technical:  Imancial  and  tax  assistance 


Same  as  Trade  Expansion  Act. 


Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Secretary  ot  Labor,  not  later  tlian  60  days  altei  3 
petition  IS  tiled.  The  Secietaiy  may  request  Tail 
Commission  assistance  in  inyestigations. 


1.  Supplemental  unemployment  insurance  cash  pay- 
ments  equal  totheditference.it  any.  ofa  workei's 
unemployment  insurance  if  less  than  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  payment  he  would  ha>e 
received  i(  the  paying  State  weekly  bene-.i 
amount  was  at  least  ;.,  the  worker's  average 
weekly  wage  up  to  a  maximum  of  -'  .  ot  the 
statewide  average  weekly  wage. 


?.  Te'ting,  counseling,  training,  and  job  placement. 

Training  allowances  provided  on  3  priority  basiS 

under  existing  programs. 
3.  Relocation  allowances  to  totally  separated  beads 

ol  family.  (80  percent  of  moving  expenses  plus 

3  times  worker's  average  weekly  wage,  up  to 

i.  Job  search  grant  (80  percent  of  job  search  co«'s 

up  to  $500), 
Duration  c(  payments;  As  provided  in  applicable 
State  law. 


Eligibility  requirements  for  indiv,dual  workers: 
Employed  26  ol  52  weeks  immediately  preceding 
separation  at  wages  of  $30  or  more  m  adveisely 
affected  employmenl  with  a  smgle  firm  or  sub- 
division ol  a  tirm. 


None..— -^.. 
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Tiade  AdiuMmenl  AssiMance  Act  of  1973,  H  R  8723 
(Frjser  and  VaniK) 


Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 


The  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973,  H,R.  6767 
(adininistraiion  gdl) 


Retoc^ition  ol  fitms... 


..  F(rm5  stiall  apply  for  all  eligible  economic  adjustment  assistance  do 

for  Its  workers  prior  to  relocating  outside  United  Stales.  Dis- 
placed worliers  must  be  offered  first  choice  of  employment 
ftith  remaniins  doniestii  operations  of  relocatins  industry 
Failure  to  comply  shall  make  lirm  liable  to  Uniied  States  for  i  . 
of  worker  adjustment  assistance. 
Irttly  Aariiiiigsyjlem  .  Advance  notice  of  deciiions  to  relocate  outside  United  States  is  do 

required  -  wilhm  1  week  of  decision  and  not  less  than  90  days 
before  any  action  is  implemented. 


None, 


do. 


DEDICATED  SALVATION  \R.MY 
WORKER  DIES  ON  WAY  TO  AC- 
CIDENT SCENE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

Of    PFX.N.SYL\.\NI.\ 

1\   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRE.SEN'T.-\TIVE3 
Wednesday.  June  27,  1073 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mf. 
Speaker,  the  Salvation  Army  ha.';  a  loner 
proud  tradition  of  heliniv-;  the  needy  and 
rcspondin.";  to  enicrutncic.^.  {^rcat  and 
.■-mall,  with  efiual  benevolence. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  ha^  been  its 
corps  of  dedicated  workers,  both  paid 
and  unpaid.  These  are  the  men  and 
women  in  Salvation  .^rmy  blue  who  work 
m  the  kitchens,  work  with  rhildren.  col- 
kvt  used  clothing,  and  seek  your  dona- 
tions at  Christmas  time. 

One  of  these  i^eople  was  a  con.-titucnt 
01  iinne.  Louis  DeAnuelis.  a  rc.-idcnl  ol 
Pnt>buruh'^  north  side. 

Mr.  DeAnszelis  drove  the  Salvation 
Army's  mobile  canteen  which  answered 
emergency  call.-,  ri-ht  alon;;  with  the 
Ijolice  and  firemen. 

Lou  DeAngelis  and  his  cauldron  of 
( offee,  donuts.  and  sandwiches  would  be 
Muht  on  tiie  .scene  of  fires  and  other 
emergencies. 

Recently,  a  bas  accident  on  a  major 
liiqliway  outside  of  Pittsburgh  brought 
Lou  on  the  double.  He  knew  there  were 
people  who  needed  his  help. 

Lou  DeAni?elis  died  of  a  heart  attack 
v.hile  answerin--;  that  call. 

Rnv  McHuph.  writing  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Pitl.sburfh  Press,  interviewed 
tho.se  who  knew  liim  best  and  has  v.rit- 
tcn  a  movinc,'  story  on  Louis  DeAnselis. 

I  would  like  to  include  that  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  for  the  informa- 
tion of  mv  colleagues: 
DtsiRE  To  Help  Drovf:  'Army'   .Soi  oir  p. 

[By  Roy  McHilgh) 
Tt.s  components  kt-pt  changin-.  but  there 
wfts  always  a  line,  firemen  in  white  shirts 
iinrj  policemen  m  blue  shir:.  Tliev  were 
wait  1112  to  .srancl  for  ;i  moment  at  the  coffin  of 
Lou  De.Anseli.s.  who  drove  the  Salvation 
Amuv  s  moljiie  canteen. 

■Let  me  tell  \oii  ju-t  one  litMe  thing 
itbout  Lou,"  said  Ru.s.sell  Wright  a  tire  chiefs 
aide  from  District  4  in  the  South  Hills. 

l.VVENTORY    WIDE.VS 

■■I  (hew  tobacco,  and  one  nipht  I't  u  lire  I 
r.m   out.   When  I  c.ime  up  en-.ptv.   Lou   was 
naht    iie.v;t   to   me.   Kiddini,',   1   .vmd   to   him 
Look  you've  got  ronee  und  liot  dug.s.  wh\  not 
Tobacco?'  Well,  la.st  week  at  a  tire  in  Brrxjk- 
line— two  big  buildings  on  Brookline  Boule- 
vard- Lou  walked  up  and  handed  me  a  pack. 
•It  wa.s  Beechnut,  the  kind  I  chew." 
Lou  DeAiiqelia  lived  on  ihe  North  Side  and 
he  .,Iept  with  a  police  radio  af   his  bfd.^ide 
'  Lots  of  times  ill  the  middle  ol  the  niL'iit.  " 
.^.lid  hi.s  uUe, '  he  d  wake  me  v.p  'o  say.  beiiy, 


there's  a  tire.  It  ihey  call  me,  tell  them  I'm  on 
my  way'," 

Lou  was  short,  with  a  long  face  that  belied 
his  good  nature.  Hia  brother  Fred  was  a  card 
dealer  iii  Las  Veyas  for  several  years  and  on 
trips  back  to  Piitaburgh  he  stayed  at  Lous 
house.  Fred  told  of  a  night  when  Lou  had 
answered  two  alarms.  "He  was  just  back  from 
the  second  one,  with  a  foot  in  the  tub.  when 
a  call  came  in  on  the  squawk  box.  Another 
fire  Smiling  at  the  way  things  happen,  Lou 
jimiped  into  his  clothes. 

MADE  IT   HLRE,  THERE 

At  noon  the  ne.xt  day  he  had  not  been  to 
bed.  Sitting  ou  a  couch,  he  iell  asleep  with  a 
bottle  of  pop  m  his  hand. 

Until  the  Salvation  Army  hired  lilm  eight 
years  ago,  Lou  DeAngelis  could  never  hang 
onto  a  job  for  very  long.  He  had  been  a  di.sh- 
washer.  a  short-order  cook,  a  steelworker  and 
a  truck  driver's  helper,  and  that  is  an  incom- 
plete list  Lou  made  a  living  lor  his  wife 
and  eight  cliildren,  but  he  made  it  here  and 
there. 

As  kids,  Lou  and  Fred  had  a  business  of 
their  own.  'We  sold  tliose  little  fried  pies." 
Fred  was  saying.  'The  first  day  we  took  tliem 
down  to  the  steel  mill  and  we  done  real  good. 
v.e  .sold  out.  The  second  day.  Lou  savs.  I 
wonder  what  they  taste  like.'  We  ale  Iho 
V,  hole  basket,  two  do^en  pies." 

Somehow  on  the  third  day  the  partners 
h;id  no  stomach  for  selling  pies. 

At  ,39.  Lou  DeAngelis  found  his  vocation. 
At  47.  he  was  the  best-know  Salvation  Armv 
worker  in  town.  -Fred."  he  would  s:iy  to  h:s 
brother,  "at  last  I've  got  a  Job  where  I  feel 
like  Iin  needed. ■•  He  drove  the  red  van,  with 
a  hotpKite  in  back  and  a  four-burner  gas 
range,  to  fires  and  to  floods  and  to  mine 
dis.isters_ 

He  brought  sandwiches  and  soup,  hot  and 
Cold  drinks.  His  assistant.  Helen  Smith,  made 
the  coffee,  in  five-gallon  tuns.  Whatever  the 
hour,  he  would  call  George  the  Baker  in 
M.inchestcr  and  pick  up  George  the  Baktr'i 
doughnut.'^, 

A  nev^-spaper  photocrapher  said.  'The  onlv 
thing  Lou  never  had  in  that  van  was  booze." 

CHRISTMAS    AT    AIRPORT 

Lou's  brother  remembered  a  yc.ir  when  the 
two  of  them  spent  Christmas  d.iv  at  the  Al- 
U-tiheny  County  airport.  A  small  plane  was 
mi.ssini;  with  a  husba  i  and  wife  and  their 
daughter  aboard  and  the  Civil  Air  P.iirol 
had  started  searching  for  them  early  In  the 
morning.  There  were  pilots  and  state  pcjUce 
and  friends  of  the  lost  family  at  the  airport 
w.tli  no  restaurants  open  for  miles.  It  was 
long  after  dark  that  night  when  Lou  and 
Fied  ,ite  their  Chrisimus  turkey. 

Another  year,  on  his  first  day  back  from  a 
vacation.  Lou  drove  to  a  fire  and  discovered 
tiicre  were  no  cups  in  the  van.  He  borrr)wed 
cups,  going  from  house  to  house  and  knock- 
ing on  doors.  In  bclo'.v-i'ero  weather,  he 
noticed  some  firemen  wiping  ice  off  their 
faces  with  paper  towcU.  At  the  next  lire  Lou 
came  with  thick  Turkish  towels.  There  was  a 
hunt  for  a  kidnaper  In  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains and  for  three  days  and  three  nights  Lou 
not  only  fed  the  ijollce,  he  fed  their  K-9 
dog.,  as  well. 

He  never  stopped  working.  Often  hi  his 
sleep,  said  his  brother.  Lou  would  be  olferiiiL' 
cotfee  to  somebody.  'With  or  Without  cream?" 
Fred  would  her  him  say. 


tNU    RCN    HIS    LAST 

Winter  and  summer,  he  drove  with  the 
van  door  open.  Once  as  he  backed  o\er  a  fire 
hose,  the  spray  Irom  the  nozzle  coated  liim 
and  instantly  turned  to  ice.  Last  Tuesday. 
on  his  way  to  the  crash  of  an  airport  bus 
ou  tiie  Parkway  West,  he  went  up  the  ramp 
of  the  Ducpiesne  Bridge,  heading;  for  Nobles- 
tov.n  Road  to  make  an  end  run  arniid  the 
Parkway  traffic.  Hii  heart  was  bad.  He  col- 
l.pscd  at  the  wheel  of  the  van.  He  fell 
t.  rough  tlie  open  door. 

The  S.ilvaiion  Army  has  lost  a  good  soldii-- 
The  firemen  and  policemen  have  lost  a 
devoted  friend. 


NUN  ROBBED 


HON.  LAV/RENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLX.M) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.Si;\TATI\  hS 

Wcd?icsdcnj.  June  27 .  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Air.  Spenkor.  in  the 
June  23  edition  of  the  Wa.-,hin-;ion  Post. 
I  read  an  article  that  u.avc  me  a  deep 
sense  of  disappointment.  A  Catholic  nun 
was  a,s.saulted  and  robbed  in  broad  day- 
li.^'ht  in  Baltimore  as  many  bystander.s 
stood  idly  by. 

The  American  people  are  demandm 
more  police  protection  and  I  certainly 
share  their  concern.  However,  it  is  a 
dis-race  when  some  people  e.xhibit  such 
.'-elfishne.ss  and  apathy  as  to  allow 
another  person  to  be  assaulted  and 
robbed  without  rendcrini;  any  as.sistanco. 

In  addition  to  spcndin.'  more  money 
to  fiuht  crime  and  tou'-;hrninu  our  law.^. 
each  of  us  mu.'^t  live  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities as  a  citizen.  I  can  see  no  excuse 
for  these  people  who  witnessed  this  crime 
and  did  not  offer  their  assistance  or  conv.' 
forward  as  a  witness  when  the  police 
arrived.  This  type  of  reassurance  would 
aid  dramatically  in  reducin'.i  crime  to  a 
minimal  level. 

I  include  the  article; 

NcM  RoBBfn;  Bystanl;H:s  Smii  7'..  Piicvrni 
No  Hkli' 

A  Catliolic  nun  was  knocked  down  and 
robbed  of  $72  ycstcrdav  as  numerous  b\ - 
Slanders  failed  to  help  her.  police  .said. 

Sister  Cyrille  Powell,  G7,  told  pclke  a 
tcen-a"^e  \outh  grabbed  her  pur.-e  about  1 
P  M.  as  she  was  walking  north  in  t!if  5("i 
block  Gav  street. 

The  nun  siruggled  uii'il  she  lo.-t  her  bal- 
ance, fi'l!  down  and  struck  her  face  and  riuli; 
kupi'.  .Southeastern  district  police  reporlcd. 

Onlookers  at  a  nearby  bus  slop  watched 
without  af.eniptiuu  to  aid  the  nun.  clad  in 
a  traditional  blue  clre.s.s  and  veil,  policn  said, 

Si-;ter  Cyrille.  a  secretai'v  at  tiie  Iiistiun-.' 
of  Notre  Dame.  901  Ai.squilli  street,  got  up. 
and  called  police. 

.She  was  treated  at  Mercy  Ho.-pital  for  cu:s 
and  bruises  on  her  face,  forehead  and  right 
knee  according  to  police. 

Police  were  not  able  to  find  v.  itnesses. 

Sister      Cyrille     said     ycteiday      she      io 
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"amazed"  no  one  assisted  her  despite  her 
screams. 

"I  was  hollering  'Oh.  my  God,'  several 
times."  she  said.  "They  must  have  seen  that 
little  boy  take  it." 

"No  one  said  a  word,"  she  continued.  "Peo- 
ple and  cars  going  up  and  down  and  nobody 
said  a  thing.  No  one  wants  to  be  involved. 
They're  afraid  they  will  get  robbed  too." 

Police  are  looking  for  a  youth  14  to  16 
years  of  age  about  5  feet  tall  and  weighing 
BO  to  90  pounds. 


MR.  BREZHNEV.  FREE  THE 
BALTICS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  15  I  entered  into  the  Record 
a  statement  remembering  the  takeover  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Red  Army  33  years  to 
that  day. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Soviet  takeo\cr, 
The  Lithuanian-American  Commu- 
the  Lithuanians  have  tried  to  maintain 
their  own  identity  and  cultural  heritage, 
nity  of  the  United  States,  Inc..  West  Los 
Angeles  Division,  and  in  particular  Mr. 
B.  Grauzin.s,  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles chapter  has  asked  that  an  edito- 
rial printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  last  week  be  included  in  the 
Record.  The  editorial  expresses  the  po- 
sition of  the  Lithuanians  and  all  free- 
dom-loving peoples: 

Mr.  Brezhnlv.  Frie  thf  Baltics 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  top  boss  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  arrived  in  the  United  States  for 
a  summit  conference  winch  reportedly  will 
cover  the  breadth  of  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions from  irade  to  disarmament. 

This  meeting  with  President  Nixon  coin- 
cides with  the  33rd  anniversary  of  the  Rus- 
sian armed  forces  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Only  indistinct  dotted  lines  denote  the 
borders  of  the.se  three  Baltic  countries  on 
the  red  map  of  Communist  Russia. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  are  ob- 
serving the  55th  anniversary  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  and  the  721st  year  of  the  forma- 
tion of  their  homeland. 

The  sweet  dream  of  freedom  lives  on  In  the 
minds  of  these  -sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Baltic  nations.  Here  in  the  United  States, 
tliey  know  what  freedom  is.  and  they  want 
It  more  than  ever  for  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives left  behind. 

All  but  the  youngest  remember  the  brief 
six  weeks  of  independence  wxested  from  the 
Russians  in  1941 — liberty  that  was  smashed 
by  Nazi  Germany,  and  further  suppressed 
by  Ru.ssia  after  World  War  II. 

Lithuanian  Americans  this  week  are  hon- 
oring the  brave  but  futile  attempt  by  a 
Lithuanian  seaman.  Simas  Kurdirka,  to  seek 
asylum  aboard  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  vessel  in 
1970. 

As  Brezhnev  and  Nixon  meet,  Americans 
of  all  ethnic  origins  would  do  well  to  rellect 
upon  their  own  freedom  at  this  time,  and  to 
hope  with  their  Lithuanian.  Estonian  and 
Latvian  neighbors  that  one  day  their  fore- 
fathers' countries  will  again  be  independent. 
The  last  words  of  Kurdirka,  spoken  after 
he  was  sentenced  to  15  years  at  hard  labor 
for  his  leap  to  freedom,  expresses  that 
desire: 

"I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have 
already  said,  only  one  wish,  more  specifically, 
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a  request  to  the  supreme  court  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union;  I  ask  you  grant 
my   homeland,   Lithuania,    independence." 

Congre.ssional  Resolution  416.  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate,  calls  for 
freedom  of  the  Baltic  States. 

We  would  like  Nixon  to  implement  this 
resolution   during  his  visits   with   Brezhnev. 


JEWS  SEEKING  TO  EMIGRATE  DE- 
SERVE OUR  FULLEST  ATTENTION 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    .NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  June  27.  1973 

Mi.ss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
oppression  of  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  situation 
which  deserves  our  fullest  attention.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  following 
statement  which  I  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means: 
Statlment    of    Co-NcnEsswo.MAN-    Elizabeth 

HoLTZMAN  to  the  COMMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND 

Means  Concer.ninc  H  R.  :i910 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  MiUs-Vanik 
bill  iHR.  3910)  as  part  of  a  ba-sic  American 
commitment  to  the  cau.se  of  fundamental 
human  rights,  and  m  particular  to  the  cause 
of  relieious  freedom  for  the  Soviet  Jews.  I 
support  this  leglslntion  which  is  designed  to 
prolilbit  most -favored-nation  status  to  ar.v 
non-market-economy  nation  which  denies 
to  its  Citizens  the  right  to  emierate  or  which 
imposes  more  than  nominal  exist  fees  upon 
Its  citizens. 

The  plight  of  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  which  has  dis- 
turbed me  enormously  and  caused  concern 
throughout  the  world."  In  1959  during  a  trip 
to  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  last  year  during  a 
stay  in  Israel,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
of  this  religious  per.secution  and  discrimina- 
tion lirsi-hand.  Increasing  numbers  of  Jews, 
at  great  personal  risk  to  themselves  and  with 
heroic  persistance.  have  sought  to  settle  in 
Israel.  What  was  once  a  small  stream  of  emi- 
grants has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  yea.-s. 
Aided  by  ilie  compelling  pressure  of  world 
opinion,  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  reachmg 
Israel  has  risen  from  just  over  1.000  in  197u 
lo  14,000  in  1971.  to  over  31.000  In  1972.  It  is 
vigorously  expressed  outside  opinion  which 
has  led  to  this  dramatic  change,  and  it  is 
clear  that  it  must  continue  lest  anti-semilic 
policies  by  ptirsued  with  impunity. 

The  difficulties  faced  by  those  seeking  to 
emigrate  have  been  formid.ible.  In  August. 
1972  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  impose  high 
exit  fees  on  educated  So\  iet  citizens.  Tliis 
"diploma  tax"  meant  that  a  prospective 
emigrant  might  be  forced  to  pay  as  much  as 
$30,000  before  he  would  be  allowed  to  leave. 
It  is  true  that  this  education  tax  has  been 
waived  or  suspended  for  some,  but  it  is  still 
on  the  books.  Despite  pronouncements  to 
the  contr.iry,  curbs  on  emigration  remain, 
and  exit  visas  are  still  being  granted  onlv  on 
a  highly  selective  basis.  A  Soviet  Jew  applies 
for  an  exit  visa  knowing  that  he  faces  tiie 
loss  of  his  job  and  the  Intimidation  of  his 
family,  and  not  knowing  if  or  when  his  \isa 
■will  be  forthcoming.  Harr.\ssment  can  take  a 
variety  of  forms  including  milltarv  induc- 
tion, trumped  up  criminal  cliarges  and  im- 
prisonment in  concentration  camps.  Even  as 
Mr.  Brezhnev  tries  to  reassure  the  Congress 
that  emigration  restrictions  have  been  aban- 
doned, Jews  seeking  to  leave  for  Israel  are 
being  picked  up  in  dragnets.  If  Mr.  Brez- 
hneVs  claims  that  emigration  is  not  being 
stifled  are  true,  then  he  can  have  no  legiti- 
mate objection  to  this  legislation. 

Increased   East-West   trade   as  part  of  an 
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overall  detente  is  long  overdue  Properly 
handled  it  could  strengthen  peaceful  ties 
between  our  two  countries.  We  must  not, 
however,  pursue  such  a  policy  if  It  means 
turning  our  backs  on  the  repression  of  the 
."Soviet  Jews  We  have  learned  long  ago  that 
economic  policy  is  not  morally  neutral  If 
we  give  .special  trade  concessions  to  a  coun- 
try that  is  violating  fundamental  human 
rights,   we  condone  those  violations. 

Soviet  repression  of  the  Jews  cannot  he 
dismissed  as  a  mere  internal  matter  Tl.e 
world  has  learned  through  the  bitter  exper- 
ience of  Nazi  Germany  the  cost  of  ignoring 
such  per.secution.  We  cannot,  as  a  nation 
founded  on  the  principle  of  religicus  libertv, 
fuel  naked  anti-,emitism  by  a  broad  scale 
trade  policy.  The  assault  on  Jews  in  t!  e 
Soviet  Union  is  widespread  It  Includes  the 
closing  of  synagogues,  the  de.secration  of 
cemeteries,  the  prohibition  of  religious  study 
and  the  imposition  of  religious  quotas  at 
educational  institutions.  While  all  of  this 
has  been  going  on  this  Administration  has 
done  little  to  protest  The  Congress  must  be 
determined  to  do  all  that  it  can  to  aid  tlie 
Soviet  Jews  in  their  efforts  to  seek  freedo.m 
to  pr.ictice  their  religious  traditions  ard 
adhere  to  their  cultural  heritage.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  passage  of  the  Mills-Vanik  bill 
will  make  this  abundantly  clear  to  the  Soviet 
leaders. 


DNR  DOES  ABOUT  FACE  ON  POINTE 
MOUILLEE  ^L•\RSH 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESE.%"  1  AT  Ti  ES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pn.-t  3 
years  I  have  .ioined  with  .several  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  delegation  m  work- 
ing hard  to  sa\e  the  Pointe  Mouil]ee 
Game  Rcfu-^e.  in  Monroe.  Mich,,  from  be- 
ing destroved  by  a  polluted  dredge  projer  t 
proposed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

As  early  as  March  1972  I  wrote  my 
first  of  a  long  series  of  letters  to  various 
concerned  governmental  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Army  Corps,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  in  our 
effort  to  put  a  halt  to  the  corijs'  plan.«. 
I  v.as  joined  in  this  fight  by  a  wide 
\ariety  of  deeply  interested  groups,  such 
as  the  Pointe  Momllee  Waterfowlers  As- 
sociation, the  Huron  River  Watershed 
Council,  and  otiier  State  and  local 
officials. 

The  figiit  lias  been  long  and  hard  and 
indeed,  it  is  not  yet  over.  But  this  last 
month,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, which  had  agreed  to  the  project 
along  with  the  corps,  had  a  change  of 
heart,  and  have  agreed  to  take  a  close 
look  at  their  plans  with  a  good  mteniion 
of  scrappin:;  them.  Althougii  we  caniiot 
be  sure  wlietiier  m  fact.  Poime  Mouiiiee 
will  be  sa\ed,  the  chances  look  better 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Tom  Opro  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  written  an  article  de.scrib- 
ing  this  change  of  heart.  Because  it  is 
good  news,  .'^o  little  of  which  we  have 
heard  m  recent  weeks,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record. 

DNR  Dors  ABOUT  Face  on  Pointe  MoriLiEE 
Marsh 
Si    Claip. — In  a  surprise  move  this  week. 
the    Department    of    Natural    Resources    an- 
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nounced  it  was.  In  e:Tect.  s  rapping  pluii.^  td 
allow  coveraye  of  parts  of  Pte.  Mouillee  mar.sli 
for  a  lai'Lie  park.  Instead,  ii  wants  to  Use  the 
material  dredged  from  shipping  channels  in 
the  Detroit  and  Rouge  Rivers  to  rehabilitate 
the  fahiouo  iiiar^h. 

An  added  annotmcenient  related  that  the 
DNR  IS  pioniuiing  fiindintt  lor  a  >5(JU.0OO 
■■  wildfowl mg  museum  and  mifrpietue  cen- 
ter" at  the  Poiiite  Complete  wirh  ^lor.v^t-  and 
special  wet  la'id  areas,  tiie  niuscuin  Aotild 
ulso  feature  a  lJ5-seat  auditorium 

Detroit's  Tom  Hchroeder.  88.  long  the  area-; 
most  lamous  de'  ov  collector,  carver  and  wUd- 
loAl  artist,  appeared  at  the  Natural  Re- 
.'-ources  Comnu--K>n  hero  to  conanu  that  it 
was  his  lir.eiu  to  donate  his  extensive  col- 
lection, should  the  museinn  become  a  reality. 
Pete  Peto^kev.  chief  ol  the  DNRs  wildliie 
division,  .-laid  he  hoped  to  uneiitorv  the  col- 
lection uiienever  u  was  pie.-entcd  to  the  state 
and  place  the  pieces  in  iirepr<jol  storage  until 
the  iiui^eum  itself  was  hni.^hed 

D.\'R  director  A  Gene  G.i/lav  named  a 
mu.-^eum  committee  of  DNR  .speciali.v.-.  and 
citi/eu  waterfowleis  to  head  the  project 
"Michigan  ha.s  been  the  center  for  a  unique 
art  form  expressed  iii  th.e  carving  of  water- 
fowl hunting  decoy.s."  he  .said.  ■  a.s  well  a- 
niaiiy  unique  types  oi  iuin^in^  equipment 
and  techniques.  ' 

Area  carvers  and  collector^  have  warned  in 
recent  years  that  eastern  buvers  were  re- 
movint;  many  of  the  better  collection.-,  irom 
the  state  A  central  mu.-eum  might  stop  that 
riow'.  " 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING   .AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

<>i     NORTH    CAROIINA 

IX  iHE  House  of  representativks 
\Vcdne:>d(nj,  June  IT,  1973 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Noitli  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the  consid- 
eiation  by  the  Hous-  of  tlie  bill.  H.R. 
8538.  tlie  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
fast  ins  autliorization.  it  U  my  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  barring  CPB  and 
tiie  publicly  funded  educational  .station.s 
1 10111  entering  into  competition  with  pri- 
vate broadca.st  .stations  and  their  produc- 
tion facihtie.s.  The  text  of  the  amend- 
ment I  will  propose  is  a.s  lollows: 

No  licensee  of  a  broadcast  station  wiiiiii  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  part  .->hall  con- 
tract for  the  creation  or  pr.)duciion  oi  any 
ad\er'i.-ing  material  whenever  the  purpose  of 
>uch  creation  or  producmn  includes  the 
broadcast  of  .such  material  by  anv  cominer- 
f  ill  broadcast  station. 

N  >  licensee  of  a  broadcast  >i,ifi,in  wiiich 
receive.!  assistance  under  this  parr  shall  bid 
to  contract  in  competition  with  anv  com- 
mercial bro.-.dcast  station  lor  the  broadcasi- 
i.itr  of  ai.y  progr,  ;n  or  e\ent. 

Tiie  leji.shitinn  r-^ttiblishin:;  rji:i-  svs- 
''•-n  of  edtuational  trlevision  dates  from 
l!*t)-'  The  onctinal  legislation  specificallv 
Imurcd  public  stntion.';  to  the  broadca.'^t- 
lii:,'  ol  educational  proftraming.  The 
lan;,uage  i.s  found  in  title  47  United 
State.s  Cade  at  .'section  .'392' b-  '4'  : 

For  etirh  project  for  the  construction  of 
.•.•Hicommerclal  educational  .  .  .  broadcasting 
f.ici!l!ie.s  there  shall  be  submifed  ...  an 
application  .  .  .  providiiiL'  assurance  .  . 
th.it  such  iiroadcastliif  facilities  will  be  used 
ui.'.y  for  educational  purposes.  .  .  . 

Let  me  take  painf:  to  note  tliat  public 
television    constitutes    a    vit.il    foite    in 
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America.  Its  programing  and  content 
have  .sparked  controver.sy.  to  be  .sure,  and 
I  am  among  those  who  have  raised  an 
eyebrow  or  two  at  times  over  this  con- 
tent and  programing.  That  hardly  puts 
n:e  in  a  minority  status,  however.  In  spite 
of  controversy  and  a  few  bones  of  con- 
tention. I  .support  public  broadcasting 
nvjie  than  in  principle  only. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  keep  pub- 
lic or  educational  television  and  broad- 
casting m  Its  ijropcr  role.  Keeping  CPB 
and  the  iniblic  .stations  and  tlieir  facili- 
ties apart  and  distinct  from  commercial 
stations  serves  to  do  more  than  defend 
free  enterpii.se  and  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition in  a  highly  competitive  indu.-- 
try;  it  keeps  noncommmercitil  broadcast- 
in.g  free  to  do  .jiust  what  it  originally 
sought  to  do — to  be  innovative  and.  per- 
haps, .somewhat  controversial  without 
having  to  depend  for  dollars  on  those  who 
might  want  to  buy  the  use  of  their  time 
and  facilities. 

Tiie  report  accompanying  H.R.  8538 
'  House  Report  93-324 ' .  at  page  12. 
states: 

Your  committee  has  noted  with  .some  di.s- 
inay  the  allegation  that  public  television 
stations  are  competing  with  privately  fi- 
nanced commercial  broadca-sters  for  com- 
mercial business.  Certainlv.  public  ijroadcast- 
ing  facilities  grants  should  not  be  permitted 
to  foster  this  practice. 

There  have  been  two  cases  in  1973  of 
a  production  facility  ov.ned  by  a  com- 
mercial broadcaster  in  my  district  being 
und-'i-bid  for  work  by  educational  broad- 
casters. Both  incidents  involved  small 
contracts,  small  dollar  amounts,  small 
nibbles  into  the  competitive  arena.  Nib- 
ble-  ci^ii.  however,  mount  up  .uid  become 
a  major  diflifulty. 

Tltere  comes  to  mind  a  quotation  at- 
tributed to  the  late  Judge  John  J.  Parker 
who  abliorred  delving  into  some  partic- 
ular field  ol  the  law.  Rather  than  get  into 
tlie  details  of.  I  believe,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  he  said  he  -'would  prefer  to 
be  nibbled  to  death  by  ducks."  The  non- 
commercial stations  are  neither  web- 
footed  nor  likely  to  devour  their  com- 
mercial ( olleagues  But.  they  are  nibbling 
at  the  edge  of  theii-  neighbors'  lawns. 
I;  is  neither  aijpropriate  nor  fair  for 
these  nonprofit,  educational-only  facili- 
ties supptirted  in  part  or  wholly  by  t;ix 
dollars  to  bid  against  taxpaying  com- 
menial  entities  for  essentially  com- 
mercial, noneducational  business.  My 
amendment  should  nut  an  end  to  this 
nibbling  ijractice  and  make  it  plain  that 
the  noncommercial  stations  and  facili- 
ties .should  be  completely  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  comjwting  witli  commeKial 
broadcasters. 
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pe: tl:  rozelle  and  the  nfl  play- 
ers' ASSOCIATION  FIGHT  THE 
DRUG  PROBLEM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

Ol-     .\fVV    YORK 

f.    !HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Wfdncsduu,  June  27.  1973 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues,  at  a  time  when  so 


mucii  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
charges  of  drug  abuse  in  profe.ssional 
football.  I  want  to  include  this  excerpt 
from  an  article  in  the  Evening  Star.  It 
outhnes  tlie  antidrug  plan  annomacd 
yesterday  by  Commi...-.ioner  Pete  Rozelle 
and  endorsed  by  the  Players'  Association. 
It  certainly  reflects  the  mutual  concern 
of  players,  owners,  and  the  commissioner 
to  iM-otect  the  integrity  of  both  profes- 
sional lootball  and  the  individual  play- 
ers of  the  National  Football  League;" 
Rn.--F,iir's  An  .'^iijiift;  Pi  \n 
(By  Steve  Gubacki 

Hi..-'i-lle  r.niidunced  ba.sically  a  fciir-point 
plan  iiiat  will  go  into  effect  immediately. 

The  [irogram.  which  received  ihe  biessim/ 
of  Player.^;  Association  director  Ed  Garvey  last 
night,  sets  up' 

I.  A  medical  consul  1  ant  for  Ihe  league  to 
oftcr  advice  on  drug  matters.  He  will  be 
named  .,horily. 

■J  Provision-,  for  di.-ciplinarv  net  ion.  in 
cUiding  suspension.  Up  to  now,  Ho/elle  ad- 
nutted,  no  penalties  c-ther  than  probation 
hc.ve  been  levied  by  the  NFL  in  drug  matters 

3.  A  drive  to  strengtht-n  the  old  program, 
which  wa.'j  mainly  edticational. 

4.  A  procedure  whereby  clubs  will  make  pe- 
riodical reports  to  the  league  office  on  drug 
inventorv.  prescription  bills,  and  otlier  drut- 
rela.ed  matters.  Phiyer.s  also  will  be  urged  to 
notify  the  team  physician  ol  any  prescription 
medicine  taken  away  from  tiie  team. 

■  If  there  were  r.n  easy  ans\\-er  to  the  drug 
problem  we  wouldn't  have  1'  in  our  society 
today."  Rozelle  .said  after  announcing'  liis 
plan.  "We  had  a  program.  We  acknowledged 
It  wasn't  .strong  enougli.  Were  now  ttiking 
t!ie>e  additional  steps. 

"Whetlier  we  can  be  ■>iicf'e>-ful  a-^  'vvet'  like 
to  be,  I  dont  know."  Rozelle  added,  with  a 
.^igh.  "We're  going  to  keep  adding  things 
until  ho)3eiully  we  can  be  succcs.-fui  " 

One  thing  Rozelle  has  going  for  him  i.s  the 
backing  now  of  the  Players  A.s.soc!ation.  the 
coaches  and  the  owners,  all  ol  whom  okav  the 
plan. 

"I  think  It's  H  responsiljle  proeiam."  Gar- 
vey said.  'He  pretty  much  has  adopted  our 
re.solutiou.  We  -votild  encourage  players  u> 
turn  over  prescript ion.s  as  long  a-s  their  con- 
fidence is  protected.  A,s  fr.r  the  other  steps,  he 
prettv  much  has  admitted  that  it's  a  chil) 
problem.  Ill  endnrse  the  program  as  pre- 
.scnted." 

However.  Garvey  wa.<;  (listipjiointed  that 
Ro/elle  didn't  set  up  a  Joint  owners-plavers 
committee  to  study  the  entire  area  and  de- 
termine if  drug  u.sage  is  a  problem. 

"I  think  it  was  a  series  of  coincidents     the 
Staiigers'  committee  r.-port  and  the  siorv  in 
the     New     York     Times -that's     blown     this 
whole  thing  out  of  proportion. '•  Gar\'ev  smd 
•  We  dont  reallv  know  if  it's  a  prc.blem  " 

For  the  time  being,  Ro/clle  has  decided  not 
t.>  put  111  a  plan  lor  iiiiiiaivsis.  as  suggested 
bv  the  House  Commerce  Investigation  .Sub- 
committee. The  Plavers  As.sociatlon  bitterly 
ojjposed  this  me:itiure  as  an  invasion  ot 
privacy. 

■  Uriiial\.-is  and  .several  otlier  things  we'\e 
l;eeii  thinking  about  are  .still  under  coiu.id- 
eration."  Ro/elle  said,  "but  we're  gtilng  to 
wait  until  the  appointment  of  our  medical 
consultant  becau.se  we'd  like  to  he.ir  from 
him  on  this  matter." 

The  major  flaw  in  the  new  pro'^ram.  of 
course.  I-,  that  the  NFL  has  no  wav  of  pre- 
xenting  the  plavers  from  obtainiim  druus 
out-ide  the  team.  Most  players  sav  this  is 
Ihe  nios»  widespread  violaiion. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  elfectixelv  police  the 
tise  of  drugs  24  hours  a  dav."  Ro/elle  con- 
ceded. "Were  going  to  at-empt  to  do  all  we 
can  to  curb  this  prr;blem." 

The  threat  (,i  disciplinarv  action  seems  to 
be    ti.r    major    league    -ivenpon.    but    Ro/elle 
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hedged  when  a.sked  if  he  would  take  a  lirud- 
Ime  on  violations. 

"There  is  no  way  yoti  can  say."  Ro/elle 
said.  "Each  case  'would  have  to  be  handled 
individually.  It  would  depend  on  tlie  viola- 
l  '.on.'' 

The  Players  A?sociation  takes  the  .stand 
that  disciplinary  action  .should  be  handled 
with  caution.  In  most  cases,  players  con- 
victed of  Illegal  drug  usages  uould  receive 
criminal  penalties  beforehand. 

"I  don't  endorse  tlie  idea  of  suspension  ex- 
cept under  the  most  dramatic  circum- 
stances." Garvey  .said.  ".After  a  player  has 
Iteen  subjected  to  criminal  penalties  it  would 
be  unjust  in  most  ca.se.s  to  take  his  liveli- 
hood away,  too." 

Much  of  the  recent  drue-relatcd  furor  has 
s'cnimed  from  the  New  York  Times'  story 
■which  said  four  NFL  players  are  under  stir- 
veilance  for  trafticking  in  illegal  drugs. 
Ro/elle  .said  he  wouldn't  refute  the  story,  but 
that  he  found  no  substance  In  it. 

"We've  checked  that  out  very  thoroughly." 
Ro/elle  said,  "and  I'm  tpiile  confident  there 
is  no  such  investigation  currently  tintler- 
'wav." 


ROCKAWAY  BEACH  EROSION 
CONTROL  PROJECT 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NI  W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27.  1073 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Mr. 
Grover,  I.  and  31  of  our  colleagues  from 
New  York  State  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  901G  and  H.R.  9017.  which 
would  allow  a  beach  erosion  control  proj- 
ect to  commence  at  the  Rcckaway 
beaches  in  Nev,-  York  City. 

The  need  for  beach  nourishment  at 
the  Rockaway  beaches  is  immediate. 
Durin't  low  tide,  at  .some  locations,  there 
is  a  drop  of  10  feet  from  the  last  step  of 
the  boardwalk  to  Ihe  beat  h.  At  high  tide. 
.sewers,  power  lines,  the  boardwalk,  and 
roadbeds  are  threatened.  Tlie  city  of  New 
York  has  had  to  close  to  tlie  public  25 
blocks  of  beach  at  two  locations. 

The  bills  we  have  submitted  would 
permit  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  com- 
mence work  on  the  beach  erosion  control 
l)ro)ect  v. hile  awaitiivj  further  studies  of 
the  hurricane-fiood  protection  aspect  of 
the  authorized  East  Rockaway  Inlet  to 
Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay 
pio.icct. 

The  co.';i)on'^ors  of  this  legislation  are: 
Mr.  Gkover.  Mr.  Addaeho.  Mr.  B.adilio. 
Mr.  Biaoc.i.  Mr.  Binch.am.  Mr.  Er.'\sco! 
Mr.  C.'\RLv  of  New  York.  M.s  Chishoi.m. 
Mr.  Dfl.'yNey.  Mr.  Dulskt.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Gii.M.Ax.  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr,  H.^sriNcs.  Ms. 
IioLTZMAN.  Air.  Horton.  Mr,  Koch.  Mr. 
Lent. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  MiTciin.L  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
PEY.SER,  Mr.  PoDELL.  Mr.  Rangll!  Mr. 
RoNcALLo  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rose.mhal. 
Mr.  SMirn  of  New  York.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
WdLFF.  and  Mr.  Wvni.ER. 

The  text  of  the  bills  follows: 

HR.  901(3 
f'r  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii^c  of 
Krpresentatiics  of  the  United  Slatrs  o) 
At)ierica  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the 
project  for  hurricane-flood  protection  and 
teach  ero^ion  control  at  East  Rockaway  In- 
let to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay,  New 
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York,  aulhon/ed  by  the  Flood  Coiitro!  Art  of 
1SC5.  (79  Stat.  10'73i  is  lureby  modified  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
thro'jgh  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  ccm- 
jjience  work  on  the  beach  erosion  control 
aspect  of  the  project  independently  of  the 
hurncanc-flood  prt)teciion  a.spcct  of  the 
project.  Construction  of  the  beach  erosion 
control  a.spect  of  the  project  may  commence 
folk. wing  the  compleiion  of  environmental 
studies  regarding  that  aspect,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  National  Envlroinr.cntal  Policy 
Act  of  lDo9.  Nothing  herein  shall  increase  or 
reduce  the  percentage  of  total  costs  of  the 
entire  project  to  be  contributed  by  the  af- 
fected non-Federal  ir.lere.sts. 

H.R.  0017 
Be  n  enacted  by  tlic  Senate  and  7/0i(.*e 
of  liepreaentatn'cs  of  the  United  Slates  of 
Aincrifu  in  Conyrcis  ns.vcmb/ed.  That  tlie 
project  for  hurricane-Ilood  protection  and 
beach  erosion  control  ai  Er.st  Rockaway  Inlet 
to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay.  New 
York,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Contr<j|  Art  of 
Ititi."),  (79  Stat.  10731  IS  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  com- 
mence work  on  the  bcacli  erosion  coniril 
!:spect  of  tlie  project,  independently  c-f  tlie 
hurricnne-flood  protection  aspect  of  the 
project.  Construction  of  the  beach  erosion 
control  aspect  of  the  project  may  commence 
lollown-ig  the  completion  of  eiivir  jnmcntal 
.studies  regarding  that  aspect,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  tlie  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  l!iC9.  Nothing  herein  shall  increase  or 
reduce  the  percentag?  of  total  costs  of  the 
entire  project  to  be  contriljuted  by  the  af- 
le,  tcct  noi. -federal  mtereois. 


DELAWARE  RESOLUTION 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

I-  |,     IjLL,ASV.^RE 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'.  IVES 

Thiir.Hhm.  June  2S.  1973 

Mr.  Dv  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
1,5.  ItJ73.  the  126th  General  Assembly  of 
Dclav.are  pa.ssed  S  C  R  20  concerning  in- 
creased coojieration  betv. een  the  Stales 
and  the  Federal  Government  on  fiscal 
mattcis.  It  particularly  ctills  for  in- 
crta'-ed  dialotiue  ujion  the  consideration 
of  antici|iated  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
Alts.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  the 
body  of  the  resolution,  I  ask  tliat  this 
\eiy  fine  resolution  be  incorporated  into 
the  Recokd: 
StN.Mc   C'  Ni.tRRiNr  Rr.sni  vrio.v  No.  21)— In 

Hlh-i:i  Net:  to  Pjihr.-u,  Remnit  SiiAiuNd 

In  harmony  with  the  policy  adopted  by  liie 
Intergovennnental  Relations  Committee  of 
tl.e  Nalional  Legislative  Confci-ence  following 
its  meeting  with  the  President  en  March  30. 
11-173.  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  tlie 
Hoti-e  of  Rej..rcsentatives  concurring  therein, 
hereby  adopts  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  each  and  every  one  of  the  fifty 
sovereign  States  has,  through  the  years,  by 
design  and  by  tradition,  adopted  cert.un 
methods  ol  funding  programs:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  .'-■lates 
aiui  the  National  Admini-tration  should  rec- 
otni/e  and  make  allowance  for  the  unique 
Variations  in  funding  proframs  existing  with- 
in the  States. 

Now.  therelore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  National 
Administration  be  urged  to  continue  nd- 
ministcring  grants-in-aid  programs  in  their 
present  form  until  suih  time  as  .Special  Reve- 
nue  Sharing   programs   have   been   enacted. 
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Sine  States  are  in  the  proccTS  of  adopting 
their  budgets — some  for  one  year,  others  lor 
two — an  appropriate  amount  of  tunc  must  be 
available  to  the  States  in  crtler  to  plan  for 
a  transition  from  categorical  trants-iu-aid 
to  a  Special  Revenue  Sharing  approach. 

Be  it  f.irlher  resclvcd  that  the  Con(.re^s  of 
the  United  States  and  the  National  Adminis- 
tration alsci  he  urged: 

1  to  provide  for  reasonable  procedures  such 
as  hold-harmless  clauses  and  flexible  time- 
tables. 

2.  to  insure  a  greater  degree  of  certaiiav 
in  the  amount  of  Federal  funding  which  can 
be  expected  by  the  States  by  providing  that 
appropriations  be  consonant  with  authoriza- 
tions, and 

3.  to  insure  adequate  and  nieaninj-ful 
planning  at  the  Stale  level  by  making  anuiial 
appropriations  prior  to  the  ■f.<cginninf  of  the 
fi-i(al  year. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  National  Adminis- 
tration enter  into  a  meaningful  dialogue  wi*h 
the  Slates  so  that  Special  Re\emie  Sharing 
legislation  will  be  drawn  in  a  fa.'hion  that 
will  enable  each  Stale  to  bcneJit  equitiiblv 
under  such  laws. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Pre.sjdent  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Del- 
aware's Congressional  Delegation,  and  that 
they  be  hereby  requested  to  Jointly  arrant:e 
for  Us  insertion  in  the  Con^-esitonal  Recoid. 


OPINION  POLL 


K0.\'.  JOSHUA  EILEERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSrNTATlVES 

Thursdaii,  June  28.  1973 

Mr  EILBFRG.  Mr.  Sppiker.  yesterday 
the  President  vetoed  legislation  which 
contained  a  complete  ban  on  all  US. 
military  activity  in  Cambodia. 

In  doing  so  lie  did  exactly  the  oppcsite 
of  vhat  the  people  of  my  district  m 
P'ni'adelpli'a  wanted  him  to  do. 

I  recently  sent  a  questionnaire  to  every 
home  in  my  district.  The  first  1.000  re- 
sponses have  been  tabulated  and  on  tiie 
que.'tion  of  bombing  in  Southeast  A.sia. 
74  percent  said  they  do  not  w.int  it  to 
continue.  14  t.>ercent  v. ere  in  favor  of  tiie 
tombing  and  12  percent  were  undecidcc'. 

Additionally,  in  resp>on.<:e  to  a  .second 
nuestion.  73  percent  said  they  would  be 
oijpo.cd  to  sending  gro'ind  troops  back 
into  Soutlieast  Asia  to  rescue  flyers  raj'- 
tured  while  taking  pait  in  the  bombing. 
14  percent  v.oukl  supjioit  th/it  actio*:, 
ami  13  irercent  were  undecided. 

Althnugii  tlT'se  figures  come  fiom  onlv 
l.Oi'O  respon.-c;.  Mr.  Si^erker.  I  beheve 
the  results  arc  .so  overwhelming  that  the 
While  Hou-c  should  rever.se  its  .stand  on 
this  matter  and  immediately  end  the 
bom't'ing. 

There  are  also  other  responses  which  I 
feel  .'liould  be  noted  at  this  time: 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  peoi^le 
believe  that  tiie  defen.se  budget  should  be 
cut  and  the  .savings  applied  to  solving  the 
liroblems  of  cities: 

Eighty  percent  of  those  rc-pondm- 
waiit  part  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
used  to  imi>rove  public  tiansportalion: 

Se\enty-sc\en  jiercent  want  massive 
Federal  aid  for  public  school  systems. 

Finally,  m  response  to  a  reque.st  to  li-t 
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the  three  most  pressing  problems  :acinu 
the  Nation,  the  people  resjionded  tliat  in- 
flation is  overwhehnin^ly  then  number 
one  concern.  Tliis  was  followed  by  crime 
and.  despite  White  House  claiir.s  that  no- 
body outside  of  Washington  i-  cone  crned, 
Watergate  was  third. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Spoakt-r  I  enter  into 
the  Record  the  tabulated  re.>u!ts  of  the 
first  1.000  questionnaire- 1  ha\e  received- 

C'iiNliFF,SSM.\N    Jt.SHlA     Ell  1:1  P.t.     U\M-     Vocn 
Ol'INH'.N 

I  NoTi  —All  aiLsweiv.  Ill  prrcent  i 
1    a    Do  ycm  beli.ne  the  Pre.-.iclen!  s  Phas.e 
III    ■■voUiut:irv    ciiiuro!'   economu-   policy   is 

working  ' 

Yes 1 

Undecided    ^ 6 

b  Wcnild  you  favor  a  returii  to  conipre- 
heiisive  wage  and  price  coiifrols  ' 

\es   ._ 84 

Undecided    8 

(■  If  prire  control.s  are  put  imo  effect  aeaiii. 
sl.juld  tliey  include  food  priccN' 

Yes gj; 

UiiCle-.  iclcd     I 

(1  II, I'..'  the  increa.-es  in  food  prices  caused 
.1  chiiiiae  II.  'he  ki:;cl  or  aniouiUs  of  food  you 
iniv- 

Ve-  .  .88 

Undecided    [ j 

e.  Are  you  buyiug  more  or  less: 
Meal. 

Moie    __.  .1 

Les;.    _ .  H.T 

Same  Amount u 

Poultry. 

More     38 

Le-s 24 

sanif  Amount _  gg 

Fif-.il  friats  and  vegetables. 

More 14 

U-.S.S     54 

.Same  Amount ..    _      32 

Canned  and  fro;:en   foods 

More    _      .  27 

Le.vi    2h 

Same  Amount 48 

2.  Should  grain  sales  to  Russia  and  othf-r 
fountnes  be  continued  11  the-e  .sale.^  ron- 
tiniie  to  cause  sharp  iiicreases  m  meat  prices. ' 

Vcs 9 

^' - 84 

L..ciriiclcd      . 7 

;i  Do  you  favor  a  ciuinick  v.i  t!u-  Defense 
t^udiiet  with  the  savmg.s  applied  to  solving 
the  problem-  cjI   tlie  citie.s' 

Uiidei  ided -    -    .        .    .  7 

4  .«hould  a  por'ion  of  the  Kusoluie  tax 
:i.'itiev  collet'tfcd  and  pledged  fur  the  Highway 
i  ra  '.  Fund  be  directed  to  improve  public 
ira:.-.p'jriaii(ju? 

Ves    77 

^o  -- 18 

Undecided 3 

5.  I  have  introduced  leKi-la'ion  to  provldp 
Federal  funds  for  up  to  35  percent  of  a  public 
«  iiool  district's  annual  budget  Do  you  sup- 
port ihi-  iclea' 
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es   8,1  jj;    \\i,;,t    ig   (ijp  Qi^p   local  problem  whicti 

lu.^^'i'riV^' ■"-  'roubles     you     the     mo.si ..-     Crime.     School 

Undecided a  Finances.  Dn-s. 

6.  I  am  also  sponsoring  a  propo.sal  to  pro- 
vide tax  benefits  for  the  parents  of  students  "      

in  private  schools.  Do  vou  support  this  plan" 

Yes                                                                       .,.,  KEoTORING  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE 

No  -///////////.V.""V.l"l''/.'y."V/.;     41  I-'^   WELFARE 

Undecided 7  

7     Legislation    has    been    proposed    which  HOM     MirUACI     UAODIvrTr^M 

would    prevent    the    cancellation   of   Federal  T-'ii.    lTiI\,n/\LL    ni*i\I\lIM»  1  UIl 

grants  and  other  payments  to  hospitals  v  iiich  of   m.%ss\c[u  s:  1  is 

refu.se   to  allow  abortions   to  be  performed  ix   i  hi;  huu.SE  OF  REfRE'^FM  -VI  IVES 

Do  you  approve  of  this  pr.posal?  -  ..     .            . 

,.,,  Tliur^dcn!.  June  28,  1973 

»•?''   --- -       -       .  -     .      4.=i 

No 4.,  Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Undecided    i.j  media  have  been  accused  in  the  past  ol 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  possession  of  man-  <-0i'iu>"'8  ^acts  and  misrepresenting  is- 

Juana  for  personal  i-se  should  be  a  crimuK':  sues,  but  I  think  that  a  series  of  editor- 

oflense?  icLs    broadcast    over    television    station 

Yes                                                                 4Q  WCVB  in  Boston  has  greatlv  contributed 

No  ---"'I!!'!I1"1I"^III]1                         37  'o  t'''<-'  IHiblic  knowledge  of  welfare.  The 

Undecided    -.."lllll^l.]]  "I'lH^ll    is  broadcasts  to  which  I  refer  are  entitled. 

,.    <Li      ,^         ■           ,  ,                                 '  '"RestorinK    Public    Confidence    in    Wel- 

!)    Should  pushers  of  hard  drugs  who  are  r.,..p  •■  „,,,]   ,,.„,.„  __,,   ,,/„     wrvR      '   tl  o 

convicted  a  second   time  receive  mandatorv  ^''',  '  ,^"-^  ^^"^'^  "^^^'^  ^^^'   \\  CVB  at  tliC 

life  sentences?  p"^*  o^  May. 

Yp^  As  the  first  editorial  m  the  series  states. 

Nir  I                                           '"'    ''-  ^''^^    governmental   policies   arc   .so   mis- 

UndecldecT  "I          1"          I                       5  trusted  or  so  scorned  as  welfare.  V'CVB- 

,  """ ""'      ^  TV  i-ealized  that  this  attitude  stemmed  to 

10.  a.  Are  yoti  satisfied  with  the  progress  a  great  extent  from  misinformation  re- 

being  made  to  clean  up  the  environment?  .ardmg  the  purpose  and  effect  of  weh'are 

Yes 20  expenditures.  The  goal  of  the  editorial 

?'^\'"y'^ ^^  scrie.s-— to  restore  public  confidence  m  a 

undecided 19  complex  but  vital  .social  program— is  one 

b    Are  you  prepared  to  bear  some  of  the  which  v.e  should  encourage  in  these  days 

cost,  in  form  of  higher  prices  and  increased  of  a  failing  public  trust  in  government, 

taxes,  of  cleaning  up  the  environment.'  I  am  inserting  the  .ext  of  these  edi- 

Yes _.. 55  torials  m  the  .r^EcoRD.  with  the  hope  that 

No 34  other  broadcasters  will  follow  the  exam- 

Undecided      n  pie  of  WCVB-TV  in  addressing  current 

n    Should   U.S.  funds  be  ti.sed  to  rebuild  social   issues: 

-Xurth   Vietnam.'  Rfstorinc  Public  Com  inKNf  i    i.\- 

Ypj.  Welfarf.— P.^RT   ] 

No  .'"'I"'""I^"^"II'"" Q)  fPreseiited    by    Richard    S,    Burdick.    WCVB 

Undecided I                 ""                         g  ^"^'^  president  and  general  in;inat;er    crea- 

tio'n'    nnucv  n°/n  w'^^  'h'?  "l^  Administra-  Welfare!  The  word  alone  has  become  con- 
eas"  Asm^           ^°»"""^d  bombing  m  South-  ,roversiaI.  After  the  actual  or  assumed  wrong- 
■      '  doings  of  politicians,  nothing  in  slate  govern- 
Yes  14  ment  is  bo  inistrusted  or  so  scorned  a.s  wel- 

N'o 75  fare. 

Undecided n  But  we  believe  this  i..,  unfair  and  luijusii- 

b^  If  this  bombing  results  in  the  capture  "pir.t  of  all.  welfare  dollars  go  primanlv  to 

b.cf  inm  ^o^;,br"    A°'""""^  ''°"^''  "f  r''  f""^  "^=^-'"'-  ^^°"P--   t'^^  medicallv  needv.  the 

back  into  Southeast  Asia  as  a  means  of  lore-  elderly,   the   disabled   end   children.   Welfare 

ing  ineir  reiea.se.  ,^  ^  „,jp  billion  dollar-plus  operation  in  Ma.s- 

Yes 15  sachusetts.  but  nearly  half  of  this  sum  comes 

No 7.j  from  federal  noi  state  funds. 

Undecided rj  There  is  welfare  fraud.  But   ii  is  not   per- 

,„    -,        ,.,     ,       „    .      ,  vasive— proljably  affecting  le.ss  than  one  per- 

13.  Should  the  United  States  reduce  the  cent  of  total  cases.  We  do  hear  about  ..ome 
number  oftroops  stationed  in  Europe':'  shocking  abuses.  But  the  Welfare  Depart- 
Yes  _                         6<>  "'^"t  and  other  stale  agencies  have  stepped 

N,, --""I. "."""II".!"'                    17  "P  fraud  investigations,  as  they  should. 

Undecided      IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII.I.II""'     14  Welfare    doesn't    permit    lavish    lifestyles. 

^.^^  ^^^^  welfare  is  generally  one  of  privation. 

14.  Now  that  we  have  formal  diplomatic  Yet  thank.s  to  payments  mcjre  genero-Lis  liere 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic.  than  in  most  other  stales,  those  on  weltare 
do  you  believe  we  should  normalize  reUuions  in  Massachusetts  can  li\e  decently. 

with  Cuba'.'  We  have  seen  a  great  deal  wrong  with  wel- 

Yes               .                                                            61  ^^''■^  '"   t'^'-''  state.   But   we  also  .see   a   great 

No     " ,,.  deal  right   with  it.  Overall,  we  feel  a  resur- 

UndVc'ided"                                              la  tJcnce  of  public  confidence  in  welfare  is  both 

justified  and   o\erdue.   This  editorial   is   th.e 

lo    What  do  you  think  are  the  three  most  ^''"■■'1   hi   a  series  exploring  our   welfare   pro- 

pressing    problems    facing    America    today?  gi'ain.s.  We  intend  to  criticize  where  criticisiu 

Please  list  in  order  of  urgency.                         '  is  warranted  and  recommend  when  new  ap- 

1.  Inflation.  proaches  should  be  tried.  But  first  we  want  lo 

2    Crime.  introduce  you  to  the  human  reality  behind 

3.  Watergate?  welfare  statistic...  We  hope  you'll  be  watching. 
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Restoring  PtJBLic  Confidence  in  Welfare — 
Part  2 

Welfare  is  not  the  gigantic  porkbarrel  of 
popular  myth.  It  is  vast  and  complex  and 
expensive.  And  it  is  far  from  being  a  perfect 
system.  But  it  serves  the  needs  of  poor,  slclc 
and  aged  people.  We  want  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  welfare  as  a  vital  social  pro- 
gram. 

Take  Old  Age  Assistance,  one  of  the  major 
welfare  programs.  It  helps  more  than  60,000 
Massachusetts  elderly — people  like  68-year- 
old  Margaret  Sullivan  of  Roxbury. 

Restoring  Public  Confidence  in  Welfare — 
Part  3 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  patients  in  Mas- 
sachusetts nursing  homes  like  tnis  one  re- 
ceive Medicaid.  This  staggering  figure  gives 
you  a  .strong  hint  of  why  Medicaid  is  far  and 
away  the  giant  of  state  welfare  programs. 

From  its  inception  in  1967.  Medicaid  has 
grown  to  become  a  $400  million  operation 
serving  a  quarter  of  a  million  people.  The 
explosion  in  the  co^t  of  Medicaid,  however, 
is  intimately  linked  to  the  tremendous  in- 
flation in  the  cost  of  medical  care.  Welfare 
recipients  and  the  working  poor— the  two 
groups  eligible  for  Medicaid— never  see  the 
money  .spent  in  their  behalf.  It  goes  directly 
to  hospitals,  druggists,  doctors  and  nursing 
homes  like  this  one  in  Brighton. 

We  wanted  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  this 
facility  and  some  of  Us  patients  because  all 
too  often  we  forget  the  realitv  behind  welfare 
statistics.  Of  the  total  Medicaid  budget  31 
percent  goes  for  nuising  home  care  of  the 
elderly,  while  another  third  goes  for  inpatient 
hospital  care,  again  mostly  for  the  elderly. 
All  in  all,  about  70  percent  of  Medicaid  dol- 
lars are  .spent  on  treatment  of  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled. 

Admittedly  there  are  manv  abuses  of  Medi- 
caid, A  number  of  the  reforms  we'll  be  rec- 
ommending later  in  this  editorial  series  cen- 
ter on  the  Medicaid  program.  Yet  when  all 
is  said  and  done.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
the  services  provided  by  Medicaid  are  im- 
mensely valuable  to  hundreds  of  thou.sands 
of  people — especially  elderly  people  like  these 
for  whom   there  m  often  no  other  recourse. 

RrsTr.r.iN'c.  Puulic  Confidence  :n  Welfare- 
Part  4 

Our  study  of  welfare  Indicate?  the  loss  of 
public  confidence  in  this  mammoth  .nat« 
program  is  unjustified.  People  can  be  proud 
ul  what  state  government  is  doiiiL-  to  support 
the  poor  sick  and  aged. 

Take  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, oi.e  of  the  biggest  and  mast  conlrover- 
."^lal  welfare  programs.  It  helps  nearlv  300  000 
per.sons-iike  Somerville's  Jeanr.e  "  Hud-on 
and  her  three  children. 

Massaciiusftts     Wfifare:     Incrfasinc     the 
Benefits 

Imr.gine  that  you've  been  v.orking  for  the 
same  company  for  the  last  three  years:  yet 
in  all  that  time  you've  never  gotten  a  rai-e 
Your  paycheck  today  Ls  the  same  as  it  was 
3G  months  ago. 

Now  think  cf  what's  happened  to  the  co.st 
f  f  living.  Since  1970  prices  have  gone  up  for 
.lust  about  everything— rent,  clothing  gaso- 
line, and  feed,  especiallv  food.  The  cost  of 
meat  alone  has  made  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
l.iinily  budget. 

So  without  that  rai.se  your  pavchcck  has 
bought  lets  and  le.s.s— probably  20  percent 
less  than  it  did  three  years  ago. 

Now  what  are  we  tryim:  to  prove?  We're 
stating  the  obvious  to  make  a  very  important 
point  about  how  Inflation  affect.s  not  you. 
the  majority  who  have  Jobs  and  do.  in  fact.' 
ret  regular  raises,  but  the  minority  who  must 
live  on  welfare. 
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Welfare  mothers  and  children  as  well  as 
those  on  disability  assistance  haven't  got- 
ten a  cost  of  living  increase  since  1970.  And 
those  on  general  relief  haven't  seen  an  in- 
crease since  1969— four  years  ago.  This  is 
cruel  and  inexcusable. 

Senate  Bill  1647  would  correct  this  in- 
equity by  providing  other  welfare  recipients 
with  the  automatic  three  percent  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase  the  elderly  now  enjoy.  Governor 
Sargent  has  budgeted  for  the  $9  million  this 
will  cost  the  state.  Decency  and  Justice  de- 
mand the  passage  of  this  legislation.  We  urge 
all  of  you  to  support  Senate  Bill  1647. 

MASSAcnUbETTS   WELFARE!    A    BETTER   LiFE   FOR 

THE    Elderly 

Thousands  of  elderly  persons  in  Massachu- 
sett.s  live  on  incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty 
line.  We  know,  for  example,  that  60,000  el- 
derly receive  Old  Age  A.,sistance  from  the 
Welfare  Department.  And  many  others  sub- 
sist on  tiny  incomes  from  pensions,  savings, 
and  Social  Security. 

Some  believe  the  elderly  constitute  the 
largest  poverty  group  in  the  nation.  LocrU 
figures  bear  this  out.  In  the  city  of  Lawrence, 
for  example,  one  quarter  of  the"  10.000  elderly 
residents  must  survive  on  poverty-level  in- 
comes. 

The  social  cost  of  raising  the-e  aged  peo- 
ple out  of  poverty  is  as  staggering  a.s  it  is 
desirable.  We  can  afford  to  take  onlv  one 
step  al  a  time.  One  first  step  we  can  endorse 
is  incorporated  m  Senate  BUI  1644.  This  bill. 
now  before  the  state  legislature,  would  make 
all  elderly  per.sons  eligible  for  welfare  as- 
sLstance  if  their  income  was  less  than  the 
low  standard  budget  of  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  welfare  benefits 
would  rise  from  the  present  $199  to  $213  for 
a  single  person,  and  from  $296  to  $304  for  a 
couple. 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  estimated  at 
$8',,  million  a  year  We  believe  the  state  cai-. 
absorb  this  expense  But  we  emphatically  do 
not  support  a  further  provL-iion  of  the  bill 
wliich  would  greatly  increase  assistance  pay- 
ments over  a  five-year  period.  Without  doubt, 
such  increa:,es  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  elderly  poverty  m  tins  state.  But 
the  .$35  million  annual  pncetag  is  beyond  our 
current  ability  to  pay. 

So  let  us  take  our  first,  modest  step  for 
the  elderly  t-oday,  hoping  that  we  can  do 
mucii  more  in  the  years  to  come. 


PRICE  FREEZE  CONTINUES 
DISASTER  ROUTE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    Clilo 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunduu,  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent price  freeze  is  continuing  to  cau.-e 
ma.ior  disruptions  in  the  US.  economv. 
I  am  enclosing  witli  my  remai'ks  todp.v  a 
copy  of  an  article  entitled  "Bare  Clip- 
boards" appearing  in  today's  Wdll  Street 
Journal. 

This  article  gives  further  evidence  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  food  industrv 
and  the  potential  long-term  harm  the 
current  price  fre<>ze  will  liave  on  our 
economy.  TJie  food  industry  is  not  alone 
in  crying,  "foal."  at  tlie  price  frcc<:e 
effects. 

A  constituent  of  mine  contacted  my 
ofTice  to  infoi-m  me  of  the  dilemma  his 
company  faces  becau.se  of  it.s  inability  to 
purcliase    brass    and    copper    scrap    at 


freeze  base  period  prices.  As  a  re.-ult,  liis 
company  •Rliich  produces  brass  and 
bronze  ingots  which  are  made  from  such 
scrap  is  approaching  a  crisis  stage  and 
some  or  all  of  the  40  employees  working 
there  may  face  unemployment  when 
their  raw  materials  are  completely  un- 
available. 

This  constituent  explained  his  problem 
very  aptly : 

The  price  freeze  creates  an  artificial  price 
structure  In  the  US.  when  you  are  dealing 
with  a  commnditv  which  is  a  world  com- 
modity, one  which  can  be  exported  The 
artificial  price  structure  cannot  continue 
unless  a  wall  is  constructed  around  th.e  US. 
by  way  of  complete  e.xport  control  and  trade 
limilalions. 

I  v.ould  add  that  international  markets 
that  have  been  cultivated  over  many 
years  will  be  destroyed  by  export  prohibi- 
tions and  greatly  damaged  by  price  ex- 
port limitations. 

In  summary.  I  repeat  my  firm  belief 
that  the  current  price  freeze  is  luiwork- 
able  and  should  be  terminated  imme- 
diately. 

The  article  follows : 
Bare  Cvpboards:  Food  Shortages  Loom  as 
Firms.  Fak-.is  Cct  Ovtplt  Under  Phase 
3' J — Some  Plants  Close  .As  Costs  Exceed 
ihe  Ceiii.nc;  Prices;  RtbiiiNc;  Plans  for 
Phase  4 —  Yes,  We  Have  No  Tomaiofs' 

(By  John  A.  Prestbo) 

CiiicAoo — The  nation's  food-product  icn 
macliinery  is  starting  to  grind  to  a  halt  under 
Pha.so  3' J. 

Across  the  country,  flour  millers,  feed  man- 
ufacturers, corn  processors,  salad-oil  refiners 
and  other  food  companies  are  either  slowing 
down  or  closing  their  plants  because  their 
prices  are  frozen  below  the  cost  of  their  raw 
materials. 

For  the  same  rea.son,  broiler-chicken  and 
egg  farmers  have  been  cutting  production 
sharjily.  even  to  the  extent  of  killing  babv 
diicks  rather  than  going  to  the  expense  of 
leedmg  them  Hog  farmers  are  barely  keeping 
pace  wall  lasi  year's  output  and  are  market- 
ing pregnant  sows  ratlier  than  allowing  tliem 
to  larrow  More  dairy  farmers  are  selling  their 
cows  lor  beel  to  cut  feed  expenses,  and  some 
dair,\men  predict  that  milk  mpplies  could  be 
scarce  when  school  resumes  in  the  fall. 

Yesterday,  tlie  government  look  one  step  in 
easing  high  production  costs  by  embargoing 
all  exports  cl  soybean'^  and  cottoi.seed  r.nd 
the  products  made  from  tliem  Strong  icr- 
eipn  demand  for  these  products  has  been 
instrumental  in  hiallooning  domes'ic  prices 
for  many  foods,  including  meat,  milk  and 
eggs    But  the  freeze  it.self  remains  m  etlect 

"If  these  price-lreeze  rules  conlinue  ftr 
the  lull  eo  days,  the  nation's  supplies  of  ment. 
milk  and  eggs  are  going  to  be  scarce  lor  .i  Iohl' 
lime  to  come."  warns  Oakley  Ray.  president 
of  the  AnuTican  Fved  Maiuuaciurers  Associa- 
tion. 

FAD    NOW.    WlRSE    I  ATER 

"Things  are  bad  enougli  now.  but  it's  the 
long-range  ripple  effects  that  worry  us  most.  ' 
says  a  spokesman  for  the  Natnniu  Associa- 
tion of  Food  Chains.  "We  can  put  up  witli 
short  supplies  of  lettuce  and  other  produce 
for  a  while,  but  what  happens  if  the  can- 
ners  don't  can  and  freeze  as  much  as  they 
might— what  will  we  do  lor  food  six  montlii 
from  now'' ' 

Ir.deed.  Nixon  administration  officials  have 
indicated  tliat  food  rationing  is  a  pc^sibiliiy 
"For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  there  might 
be  great,  gaping  blank  spaces  on  our  super- 
market slielves."  says  C  J  Tempas.  prc-ident 
of  Cireen  Giant  Co. 
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Acids  Dale  D,  Wolf,  sales  manager  of  Joan 
(il  Arc  Food  Co.  ia  Peoria.  111.,  which  last 
week  stopped  selling  its  canned  pork  and 
be:ins;  "If  consumers  were  complaining  be- 
fore about  high  food  prices,  they're  gonig  to 
complain  even  more  now  becau.se  tlie.v  won'i 
lie  able  to  get  things.  Price  becomes  secondary 
wiicn  vou  can't  get  the  product  " 

Not  everyone  is  crying  gloom  and  doom,  of 
course,  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  appar- 
ent ly  plans  to  grant  reliei  to  a  tew  especially 
hard-pre.-^sed  companies.  Because  the  disiri- 
buiion  pipelines  are  filled,  shortages  ol  food 
Items  haven't  yet  been  reported — though  even 
the  government  acknowledges  that  the  U.d. 
may  run  out  of  soybeans  belore  the  sea.so!i 
end.-.  Aug   31. 

A    P.WDORA's    BllX 

Nonetheless.  Pha.se  3'j  Ls  turning  out  to 
be  a  Pandora's  bo.\  for  the  food  industry 
One  rule  i.s  particularly  nettlcsome  because 
many  food  products  are  sold  at  an  agreed- 
upon  price  for  delivery  several  weeks  or 
mcnths  later.  The  freeze  rules  say  that  prices 
of  goods  dcUveied  in  the  June  1-8  base  pe- 
riod can  t  go  any  hlglier.  even  though  tho.,e 
prices  may  be  months  old  and  ra'.v-material 
cii-,ts  may  have  skyrocketed  m  ilic  meantime 

As  a  result,  some  food-processing  and 
manufacturing  companies  ssy  they  find 
them-.elvcs  forced  to  price  their  products  at 
levels  below  the  current  co.-t  of  prnduction. 
Evans  Milling  Co  in  Indianapolis,  for  in- 
?--ance.  closed  its  doors  last  Saturday  because 
of  free/e-imposed  losves  oi  20  cents  a  bushel 
on  the  corn  it  nulled  Flour  millers,  sovbean 
processors  and  others  are  sumlarly  atTecied. 

"At  least  three  soybean  plan's  have  closed. 
and  more  than  a  dozen  other.s  have  cut  back 
because  ihey  were  locked  intci  unprofitable 
price.-."  says  a  spoke.-^man  for  the  National 
Soybean  Processors  Association  "Some  of  our 
member;  ha\e  ba.=e  prices  ol  less  thaji  16 
cents  a  pound  for  oil  and  little  more  than 
*2U0  a  ton  for  meal."  he  says,  "and  it  s  sim- 
plv  impossible  lo  sell  at  those  prices  when 
soybeans  bring  nearly  .<il2  a  bushel  "  Based 
nn  current  soybean  prices,  oil  costs  more 
than  19  cents  a  pound— \Uien  it  can  be 
bought  at  all— and  meal  brings  $300  a  ton 

"(;re.\te.st  crisis  "  evjr 
Cfilini;  prices  for  many  feeds  are  s.20  to 
>.')()  a  ton  below  the  cost  of  production."  says 
.Mr.  R.iy  of  the  Feed  Manulact  urers  A.ssocia- 
tion  Ral.-.ton  Purina,  one  ol  t!ie  biugest  com- 
panic~  in  the  industry,  has  withdrawn  more 
Mian  :wt)  feed  product-,  from  the  market 
■  Others  are  .-,imply  closmt;.  "  Mr  Ray  adds 
lis  the  greatest  crisis  our  industry  has  e\er 
faced" 

On  Tuesdav.  the  Cost  (,i  i.i\nig  Cnincil 
annottnced  that  it  had  decided  not  to  revise 
it-  rule  concerning  the  price  freeze  on  trans- 
actions as  of  the  delivery  date  fhan^-ing  the 
transaction  rule,  the  louncil  decided,  would 
(piily  move  the  price  squeeze  furtlicr  up  the 
production  ladder 

But  the  squeeze  is  alrendv  chinbing  that 
ladder  Earlier  this  month.  Atidelsnn.  Clay- 
ton &  Co.  Houston,  cut  producUoii  of  salad 
oil.  .shorteiiing  and  margarine  that  it  sells  in 
bulk  to  other  food  conipaiiie>  buperinarket 
executives  >ay  they  are  being  cut  off  by  their 
suppliers  of  private-label  salad  oil  and  expect 
to  be  soon  for  margarnie  'j  ne  Mow  <.;  prod- 
uct, c(jntaining  flour  also  is  slo>ving  down, 
supermarket-industry  sources  say. 

Meat  processors,  which  were  siiddled  .viih 
price  ceilings  in  April,  aKo  are  slowing  pro- 
dtic  ion.  Missouri  Beef  Packers,  fur  instance. 
ha.s  cut  back  by  20  .  and  Green  Giant  has 
st(jpped  11.,  slaughtering  operations  m  Ala- 
b.ima  and  reduced  operation.-  at  it.s  Fiurida 
plant  to  two  days  a  week  from  six.  Io.\u  Beel 
Piocessors  savs  it  hasn  t  had  lo  cut  produc- 
tion yet.  but  a  spokesman  savs  that  "its 
getting  more  and  more  d;mciiU  lo  gtt  enough 
cattle  ' 

Tiie  Iteeze  isn't  slowing  production  of  -cme 
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food  items,  but  it  is  dlstoring  the  marketing 
of  them.  Retail  prices  of  some  se;vsonal  fruits 
and  vegetables,  for  Instance,  are  still  pegged 
at  la^t  year's  levels  because  no  sales  were 
made  during  the  base  period;  wholesale 
prices,  however,  had  climbed  sharply  higher 
to  rellect  smaller  crops  caused  by  bad 
weather. 

Plums,  for  example,  may  not  be  stocked 
in  many  markets  this  summer  because  of  the 
freeze.  Last  year's  retail  price,  which  is  this 
years  ceiling,  was  $9  a  box.  but  the  whole- 
sale price  ceiling  under  Phase  3'^  Is  $20  a 
box.  the  National  Association  of  Fcwd  Chains 
says.  Another  example:  Florida  tomatoes  were 
selling  for  18  cents  a  pound  in  New  York 
during  ihe  base  period,  but  now  those  sno- 
plies  are  gone,  and  California  tomatcjes  aVe 
coming  into  season— costing  about  30  cent, 
a  pound.  Stores  that  had  been  selling  the 
Florida  tomatoes  may  have  to  stop  carryin- 
any.  while  those  in  the  West  normally  de- 
pendenl  on  California  supplies  could  be  so 
glutted  with  them  that  they  would  fea- 
ture them  on  special 

The  anomalies  aren't  limited  to  fresh  pro- 
duce. General  Foods  Corp.  says  that  it  ha- 
stopped  selling  frozen  red  raspberries  and 
that  when  present  supplies  of  frozen  straw- 
berries are  exhausted,  it  will  stop  selling 
those,  too.  Some  canning-industry  source^ 
worry  that  smaller  canners  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  paying  higher  raw-material  price.-, 
but  not  being  able  to  sell  the  finished  prod- 
uct at  a  profit  will  simply  choose  not  to 
can.  The  packing  season  for  many  Itenis  is 
just  getting  under  way.  and  inventories  of 
canned  fruiis  and  vegetables  are  sharjjlv 
lower  than  normal  because  of  increased  de- 
mand. No  canner  has  announced  such  a  move, 
however. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  government  said  i- 
may  ease  the  ceiling  on  certain  food  prod- 
ucts if  It  appears  that  shortages  are  devel- 
oping. II  was  obvious  that  the  publicity 
about  farmers'  killing  baby  chicks  cau.sed 
some  consternation  among  price  controllc' 
and  hints  began  circulating  that  the  freeze 
may  be  lifted  on  broiler  chickens  and  select- 
ed other  food  items  sooner  than  on  other 
products 

Yesterday,  lor  instance,  a  Paris.  Ill  ,  corn- 
processing  plant.  Illinois  Cereal  Mills  Co  . 
said  it  plans  to  reopen  today  after  pleadini; 
its  case  to  the  government.  The  compan\ 
said  in  a  siatemenl:  "We  have  reviewed  otn 
situation  with  the  Price  Conunission  tandi 
we  are  optimistic  that  an  early  favorable  re- 
ply will  be  lorthcoming.  So  we  are  startint: 
up  our  plant  and  will  attempt  to  operate  oii 
a  day-to-day  basis  until  ii  is  resolved." 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  apparently  is 
reviewing  other  pleas  for  exemptions  to  the 
freeze  case  by  case  Illinois  Cereal  is  an  iin- 
prjrtant  supplier  to  major  breakfast-cereal 
makers,  including  Kellogg  Co..  which  said  i' 
would  lay  olT  workers  if  the  processing  plant 
had  remained  closed. 

Technically,  the  price  freeze  doesn't  applv 
to  farmers  but  becomes  effective  aiier  the 
farmer  sells  to  a  wholesaler  or  processor.  Bu: 
commercial  firms,  of  cour.se.  resist  pay  ing  an\ 
more  lor  the  raw  product  than  thev  can  re- 
coup 111  the  selling  price,  so  the  farmers  have 
de  facto  ceilings,  loo.  That's  why  poultry, 
dairy  and  livestock  farmers  arc  cutting  pro- 
duction until  either  ceilings  are  removed  or 
feed  costs  go  down  enough  to  make  their 
operations  profitable. 

The  Nixon  aamini-,tiation  is  working  to- 
ward both  ends  The  embargo  on  soybean  and 
cottonseed  exports  will  remove  some  of  the 
upward  price  pressure  on  these  commodities, 
though  it  Isn't  certain  vet  whether  it  will 
be  enough  lo  bring  costs  below  Phase  3'_. 
ceilings. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cost  of  living  Council  ap- 
parently is  speeding  its  efforts  lo  formulate 
Phase  4  and  end  the  freeze.  Presumablv, 
Pha-e  4  would  resemble  Phase  2  in  that  .sonie 
priie    increiixs    v.nuld    be    permuted    under 
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stringent  conditions— such  as  short  supplies 
resulting  from  bad  weather. 

"If  Phase  4  doesn't  come  soon.  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  avoid  rationing  and  ijlack- 
marketeering."  says  one  food  executive: 
whose  company  makes  sausage,  among  other 
things.  "Any  day  now  I  expect  a  meat  sup- 
plier to  tell  me  that  at  the  ceiling  price  he 
can  give  me  only  500  pounds  when  I  need 
10.000.  Then  he  11  let  me  know  that  maybe 
he  could  provide  the  other  9.500  pounds  at 
an  additional  charge.  If  I  don't  take  it.  mv 
competitors  will.  Il  we  come  to  that,  God  help 
lis  all  "  ^ 


THE  .\NTIFILTH  FIGHT  IS  NOT 
OVER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PFNNSyLV,\N-I.A 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\ITVIl.5 

Thursday.  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  forces 
of  (decency  which  have  waged  a  long,  and 
at  times  discouragin.?.  fight  against  the 
flood  of  pornographic  filth  in  this  coun- 
try can  take  heart  from  the  new  and 
touch  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision.  But 
their  work  i.s  not  over  by  any  means. 

The  court,  in  its  historic  5  to  4  ruling, 
has  opened  the  way  for  Slate  and  local 
authorities  to  smash  ""the  crass  com- 
mei'cial  cxijloitation  of  se.x"  in  movies 
aiKi  publications.  However,  the  crack- 
down still  must  take  place  and  on  the 
resolve  of  these  State  and  local  officials. 
Fortunately  my  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  in  the  process  of  acting.  Antiobscenilv 
legislation  already  is  before  the  legis- 
lature m  Harnsburg  and  favorable  ac- 
tion upon  it  is  expected  ,soon.  Also, 
Pennsylvania  district  attorneys  have 
been  waging  legal  battles  on  specific  in- 
stances of  alleged  pornographic  commer- 
cialism and  I  am  sure  they  will  continue 
this  with  new  vigor  now  that  thev  have 
the  highest  court's  backin.g. 

Public  support— active  and  demand- 
ing—nevertheless is  needed  and  it  is  this 
which  concerns  me  toda> .  I  ajjpeal  to  all 
State  legislators  and  municipal  officials 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  authoriza- 
tions given  them  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  arrest  th.e  fifth  peddlers  and  to  rid  our 
society  once  and  for  all  of  the  smut  and 
rot  which,  in  the  quibbling  permissive- 
ness prior  to  the  Court's  decisioin.  threat- 
ened to  engulf  it.  And  I  urge  church  and 
civic  grouiJs  to  join  in  a  gi'eat  public 
command  that  lliis  be  done. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  wisdom, 
h;is  su.staincd  a  most  completely  the  stand 
of  tho..c  who  tried  to  counter  the  porno- 
graiJhic  menace  through  the  years.  The 
.maiority  Justices  a.-^reed,  as  Chief  Ju.>- 
tice  Burger  noted,  lor  the  "first  time" 
111  16  years  that  ""iiard-core"  liornographv 
has  no  rights  under  ihi'  fii'st  amendment. 
Tliey  also  supplied  the  much  needed 
guidelines  by  v.  hich  authontic:-  and  lower 
courts  can  define  this  type  of  filth  and 
oi'dered  that  "community  standards." 
and  not  some  vaunted  notion  of  soijlu.s- 
ticated  national  "tolerance,"  prevail. 

These  are  the  clarifications  which  iiave 
been  required  for  the  cleanup  and  I  hojie 
that  thev  will  result  in  action  being  taken 
v.ith  all  proper  .speed.  My  mail,  and  I 
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am  certain  the  mail  of  the  vast  majority 
of  my  colleagues,  has  shown  an  immense 
public  conceiTi  over  this  matter — a  con- 
( ern  of  parents  for  the  protection  of  their 
children,  and  a  general  concern  over  the 
f.ne  of  what  always  has  been  an  Ameri- 
can society  of  high  moral  principles. 

The  American  people  want  the  dirty 
movies  banned  and  the  bookstores  and 
magazine  counters  changed  back  into 
places  of  interest  and  not  of  shock  and 
shame.  The  Supreme  Court  now  makes 
this  possible  with  a  decision  which  brands 
as  patent  nonsense  the  long  discredited 
arguments  that  freedom  carries  with  it 
the  right  of  destructive  license.  I  hail  the 
Court's  findings  and  look  forward  to  their 
quick  application  as,  I  am  convinced,  do 
millions  and  millions  of  our  citizens. 


MEXICO    GAINS    IN    WAR    ON    DOPE 
TRAFFIC   'PART  Hi 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIIORNI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1973 

Mr,  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  presented  part  I  of  a  special 
report  outlining  the  major  effort  being 
luidertaken  by  the  Mexican  Government 
to  halt  the  production  and  distribution 
of  illegal  narcotics  within  that  nation. 
In  addition  to  stiff  penalties,  Mexican 
authorities  confiscate  the  means  of  trans- 
portation used  to  smuggle  drugs.  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  give  U.S.  drug 
officials  this  same  authority  and  was 
disappointed  when  the  House  recently 
struck  out  a  confiscation  provision  from 
the  illegal  alien  employment  bill.  I  urge 
congressional  reconsideration  of  this 
confiscatory  authority.  Part  II  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  June  17,  1973 1 

Mexico    M.\kes    Gains    in    Bitter    War    on 

Drcgs 

Robert  Feldkamp.  federal  director  of  DALE 
(Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement!  in  Wash- 
ington, said  there  are  indications  on  the  U.S. 
East  Coast  that  the  international  battle  is 
producing  telling  results. 

The  East  Coast  is  considered  the  American 
drug  abuse  barometer  because  of  the  concen- 
tration of  users  there. 

Of  560,000  known  heroin  addicts  In  the 
United  States,  about  half  are  in  the  New  Yor^ 
area,  Feldkamp  said. 

The  white  heroin  produced  in  the  Orient 
and  Europe  is  mcst  prevalent  in  the  eastern 
U.S.  Mexico's  known  !ieroin  goes  mainly  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  throughout  the 
Southwest. 

"We  rarely  find  Mexican  Iieroin  east  of  the 
Mississippi,"  said  Feldkamp. 

price  of  heroin  docble.s 

Feldkamp  reported  the  price  of  heroin  has 
doubled  from  $5  for  what  addicts  call  "a 
nickel  bag"  to  $10, 

"Also,  heroin  sold  on  the  street  in  the  East 
used  to  be  from  10  per  cent  pure  on  up."  he 
said.  "Now  i-t  is  two  to  one  per  cent  pure."' 

Ho  added  that  more  addicts  are  coming  in 
voluntarily  to  treatment  centers  and  more 
are  relying  on  methadone  malr.tenance. 

"This  is  an  indication  the  addict  can't  find 
a  ready  supply  of  heroin  or  cocaine."  he  said. 
"When  they  can't  feed  their  habit  with  the 
real  thing  they  turn  to  metliadone," 


John  Vandiver.  special  agent  in  San  Diego 
in  charge  of  Customs  Agency  Service  for  Dis- 
trict II.  .said  heroin  seizures  by  federal  agents 
in  the  United  States  have  almci^t  tripled  in 

NIXON   ESTAPtlSHES   rRnGI?.\M 

The  Mexican  government  has  been  thor- 
oughly briefed  on  the  new  US.  agency.  Drug 
Enforcement  .Administration,  which  will  go 
into  effect  on  July  1. 

The  program,  established  by  President 
Nixon,  will  coordinate  the  US.  anti-drug 
campaign  by  comljining  all  the  combat  forces 
into  a  single  agency,  the  DE.'X.  under  the 
Justice  Department,  JP- 

The   Bureau   of  Narcotics  and   Dangerous ^_^^ot 
Drucs.  US.  Customs  investigations  and   the      ' 
DALE    program    will    all    operate    under    tlie 
DEA  with  a  unified  command. 

"The  DEA  program  will  inchide  the  co- 
operative program  with  Mexican  cnlorcemeiit 
campaigns  and  agencies,"  said  Feldkamp. 

The  agency  will  direct  the  total  anil-drug 
program  from  search  and  seizures  on  the  In- 
ternational smuggling  and  drtig  running 
front  to  the  street  tra.ficking  by  pushers  in 
American  communities. 

American  narcotics  agents  point  out  that 
heroin  use  is  on  the  upswing  and  is  reaching 
alarming  proportions  throurhoui  the  coun- 
try. 

RFNT.M,   AIRPLANES   .'iRE  CHEAP 

Methods  of  running  drugs  shift  steadily, 
depending  on  current  law  enforcement  tac- 
tics. 

AX  first,  drugs  were  smuggled  in  cars  and 
trucks,  then  concealed  in  campers  and  trail- 
ers. Now  boats  and  airplanes  are  popular 
modes  of  transportation. 

In  some  areas  along  tlie  Texas.  California 
and  Arizona  borders,  the  smacglers  wade 
across  the  shallow  flow  of  the  Rio  Grand" 
and  Colorado  Rivers. 

But  the  most  prevalent  transportation  for 
smugglers  is  the  rented  light  airplane. 

Vandiver  explained  that  rental  airplanes 
are  cheap  transportation,  around  $16  a  flying 
hour,  are  easy  to  obtain,  can  easily  negotiate 
isolated  dirt  landing  strips  and  country  roads 
and  be  changed  constantly. 

"A  smuggler  can  fly  a  blue  airplane  one 
time,  a  red  one  of  a  different  make  the  next 
and  yet  another  color  and  make  the  next," 
Vandiver  said. 

"This  way,  Mexicans  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  remote  landing  areas  have  difficulty  in 
spotting   a   repeat   visitor." 

Federal  officials  in  Mexico  City  reported 
that  many  of  the  coniiscated  aircraft  have 
been  rented  airplanes. 

Under  Mexican  policy,  the  coi:fiscated  air- 
craft and  ground  vehicles  are  sold  at  periodic 
auctions  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Federal  District  Attorney  Carlos  Roncaglia 
noted  recently  in  Ensenada.  "'Rental  services 
that  do  not  want  to  lose  tlielr  planes  had 
better  be  sure  of  the  use  of  the  plane  wlien 
they  rent  It  ou'."' 

Airborne  smugglers  usually  make  their 
pick-ups  in  Mexico  just  before  sunrise  or  iust 
after  sundown  at  isolated  dirt  airstrips,  fed- 
eral  agents  explained. 

RETfRN  TO  UNITED  STATES  VNDFR  KADAR  BEAM 


The  San  Francisco  and  Los  Aneeles  areas 
are  also  supplied  by  middle  level  drug  dis- 
tributers in  Renr\  Nev  ,  one  BNDD  official 
noted. 

San  Luis  has  long  been  famous  as  a  "stash 
area.",  a  Customs  agent  explained. 

The  community  is  isolated  yet  convenient- 
ly lociued  near  a  rich  American  drug  mar- 
ket. Tlie  Colorado  River  Is  shallo-.v  and  ea.sily 
waded    The  area  is  also  close  to  Tijuana. 

When  the  US  -Mexican  strike  force  moved 
into  .San  Luis  smuggling  operations  m  i  I'.e 
area  20  miles  south  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  were  an 
amazing   revelation. 

arijuana  and  hard  drug  processing  oper- 

ions  were  found  hidden  in  the  middle  of 
haystacks. 


Then  they  skim  back  into  the  United  States 
at  low  altitude  tinder  the  radar  screen  and  at 
a  time  of  day  when  it  is  difficult  to  spot  them 
visually  from  the  ground. 

Three  men  were  killed  m  .Searchlight.  Nev. 
v.'lu-n  their  plane,  carrying  1.600  pounds  of 
marijuana,  crashed  into  a  140-foot  high  pow- 
er pole  as  they  tried  to  cv.ide  radar. 

Each  Mexican  border  cros.-ing  poiiit  feeds 
a  different  area  of  the  United  States. 

Most  drugs  entering  across  the  Texas  bor- 
der spread  through  the  central  United  .Slates 
into  the  Denver.  Chicago.  Detroit  and  St. 
Louis  midwestern  market. 

Those  coming  in  at  San  Luis,  east  of  Mexi- 
can. :ind  Baja  California  feed  the  southwest 
and  California  m.n.sets. 


FLEET    OF   STOLEN   PLANES   FOrND 

A  fleet  of  stolen  airplanes  were  found 
around  San  Luis  along  with  a  parts  depot  at 
an  isolated  lajiding  strip  to  service  the  smug- 
glers air  force. 

In  a  raid  on  a  smugglers  summit  meeting, 
police  arrested  an  underworld  representative 
of  a  drug  combine  in  Hawaii  setting  up  a 
direct  supply  route  lo  the  Pacific  Islands  from 
Mexico. 

.Along  with  other  contraband.  Feder.i!  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Pedro  Mirelas  Malpica  found 
himself  v.ith  a  herd  of  cattle  on  hand  that 
was  used  at  a  nc.irby  ranch  as  camouflage 
for  a  largescale  processing  operation.  Tlie 
livestock  were  finally  sold  at  auction. 

Other  confiscations  in  the  San  Luis  area 
r.iids  included  101  automobiles  and  other 
ground, vehicles,  hve  airplanes  and  a  large 
supply  of  proces.-mg  equipment. 

Arrests  included  287  persons.  85  of  whcm 
were  foreigners,  mostly  U.S.  citizens. 

several  prominent  political  officials  involv- 
ed 111  the  San  Luis  smuggling  operation  were 
arrested  and  prosecuted. 

The  major  drug  supply  routes  in  Mexico 
go  through  Moir.errey.  the  rich  industriRl 
city  111  eastern  Mexico:  Torreson  and  Chi- 
huahua In  the  central  part  of  the  country; 
Hermosillo  to  the  northern  deserts  of  Sonora 
atid  into  Baja  California  on  the  v.est. 

Tijuana  is  considered  the  wholesale  and 
retail  drug  capital  of  both  Mexico  and  tlie 
United  Slates. 

A  BNDD  agent  estimated  that  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  all  major  U  S.  drug-smuggling 
deals  are  consumaied  in  Tijuana. 

Customs  agents  report  the  border  city  is 
supplied  by  smuggling  routes  operating 
through  San  Felipe,  a  fishing  resort  on  the 
east  gulf  coast  of  Baja:  through  the  Eti- 
senada  area  which  abounds  with  isolated  di;*. 
airstrips,  and  by  the  San  Luis  stash. 

A  B.NDD  a^ent  ;n  Washmgton.  DC  nid 
underworld  drug  agents  frc'm  all  o\er  the 
United  States  travel  to  Tijuana  to  make  con- 
nections and  set  up  deals. 

Drug  merchants  operate  in  th.e  border  citv 
behinl  business  fronts,  through  bars,  a  ma/e 
of  individual  contacts  and  within  seemingly 
respectable  professional  offices,  the  official 
reported. 

The  February  campaign  at  San  Luis  wfh 
the  code  name  of  Operation  Cactus  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  a  combined  U  S 
and  Mexican  task  force. 

The  combined  force  -sci^-ed  $19.2  million  in 
illegal  drugs,  including  24  and  one  half  tons 
of  marijuana  worth  * ;6.737.0uO  and  $2  5  mil- 
lion in  herein. 

The  force  included  Mexican  Federal  Judi- 
ciary Police,  army  troops,  local  police  units 
in  Soiiura  and  special  Mexican  underco\er 
agents. 

The  .American  complemen*  included  agents 
from  U  .S  Customs,  the  BNDD  a  special  drut: 
task  force  from  Yuma.  Ariz,  and  other  Ari- 
zona law  enforcement  units. 

PROTOTYPE    FOR    OTHER    EFFORTS 

Operation  Cactus  is  a  prototype  for  other 
strike   force   efforts  along  the   border. 

The  force  used  undercover  investigators 
from   both    countries,    aircraft    sur\eillance, 
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spot  checks  at  border  points  oilier  than  con- 
\eiiuonal  crossing  gates,  s-pccially  trained 
niarljuanii  and  drug  detector  dogs  and  sen- 
-surs  alonu'  rherbanks  to  detect  traltickers 
v.adlnt;  across  the  shallow  waterways. 

Phillip  Jordan.  BNND  director  in  rhoenl.x. 
Anz..  said  lederal  agents  ;ire  nnding  a  close 
pcrs-.^'iial  a>soci.itloii  between  runners  on  the 
Mexuan  side  ot  the  border  and  tliose  in  the 
I  nited  States 

Also,  the  Mexican  drug  oraanl^atlon  'fami- 
lies" reach  into  similar  organisations  in  the 
LiMted  Slates.  Jordan  said. 

Receiulv.  the  orj;iaiu/cd  driii:  tratlic  has  in- 
tensiiiod  ii.-.e  of  young  Americans,  either  ad- 
vent urers  or  iissrs.  in  smuggling  heroin,  co- 
caine and  opium  m  small  amounts  that  ere 
harder  to  detect,  he  said. 

Arp.iio  i.-dUl  an  increasing  number  of  young 
American  girls  are  being  arreotcd  in  Mexico 
City  as  they  return  from  Soiiih  American 
countrin.s  on  the  way  bacVi  to  the  United 
Stales 

Jordan  said.  With  incrca.-ed  international 
cooperation,  heroin  scii-ures  are  going  itj-  and 
tte  are  nailni;  down  the  direct  routes   ' 

Arp.iio  said  the  Mexican  drug  trallic  in- 
clud,»ti  not  only  its  own  dcmcsuc  prodiLvts 
but  also  cocaine  from  Soiilh  America  haslili  h 
from  India.  Paitistan  and  Afgiianistan. 

CR.\CKUOW  .%■    MAKINC    SiZ.\CLE   UENT 

Charles  K-xradimos.  BNND  a-rjerit  in  Dallas, 
Tex.  reported  the  Mexic:in  cr.TCkdown  "is 
miking  a  sizable  dent  and  from  what  we  s?e 
frr'm  up  here  it  is  trem"nd-)u-lv  etfectiie." 

He  reported.  "If  thincr.s  are  coing  better  in 
the  nglit  against  drug  smiigglin?  along  the 
birder,  much  of  it  is  because  of  the  Mexican 
eticrt.- 

The  U..S.  government  gave  Mexico  two  heli- 
copters in  March  lor  acrh:l  surveiliance  and 
:'..-.signed  Aiiienran  advisers  to  help  deielop 
iir.derctiver  and  detection  s'ratecv. 

"We  are  giving  the  smuggling  tight  the  best 
ve  ha\e  in  time,  equipment  and  the  most 
highly  trained  and  etiective  law  enforcement 
fifficers  hi  Mexico."  said  Federal  Judicial  Po- 
l.<.e  Cun-.tnandcr  Alberto  Francisco  Feral 
Orca. 

He  said.  "Each  time  one  of  our  men  is  mur- 
dered It  .strikes  at  the  heart  of  tlie  law  cii- 
furcement  corps 

■  But  each  death  Is  aKo  an  inspiration  to 
fiirrv  the  battle  that  murh  furtlicr  so  that 
we  can  turn  e.en  those  bitter  defeats  into 
\  icturv," 


FLV.ALLY  AN  EXPORT  f:MB.'\RGO 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

CF    t  O.N.M  t  1  IL  I  r 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.sr- NTAT  IVE.S 

Tliur.sduu.  June  28.  1073 

Mr  STEELE.  .Mr  Spcnik.'r.  I  v.ish  to 
tnke  this  opiiorlunity  to  commend  the 
admini-sliation  tor  placing  an  embargo 
on  .-oybcuv^.  cutton.,eed.s,  and  their  by- 
producLs. 

In  recent  wetk.s,  we  liave  been  threat- 
ened With  tlie  po.s.sibi]ity  ot  major  food 
sliort.i^ie.s  m  tite  United  States.  Ttie 
cause  ha.s  been  tlie  .scarcity  of  essential 
Joed  urains  used  in  livestock  :ind  poul- 
t;;.  prnduction.  Our  increavinu'  exports 
ol  iliese  feed  t^raiiii, — a  major  cau.sc  of 
III'-  gram  .sliortaiie — ha.s  .'ueatly  contii- 
buted  to  the  .soaring  price.s  ot  food. 

Ill  an  vildit  to  avert  a  cn.si.s,  and  re- 
'!'.'e  lood  prices.  1  have  been  seeking 
.uiiuni.stration  action  to  limit  exports 
o:  es-cntial  leed  grains.  On  May  4,  I  .sent 
letters  to  Pre.-.ident  Nixon,  Secretary  of 
-Agri'  tilttiie  Earl  L    Butz,  and  the  Cost 
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ol  Livm:;  Council  urging  a  moratorium 
on  exports  of  essential  feed  grains  and 
tlie  imposition  of  strict  controls  on  the 
price  of  .soybeans  and  other  protein  sub- 
stitutes. 

On  Jiuie  8.  faced  with  a  domestic 
grain  shortage  that  was  nearing  crisis 
moportions.  I  sent  another  letter  to 
Secretarv  of  Agriculture  But.<;  again 
urging  the  imposition  of  a  moratorium 
on  grain  exports  for  a  period  of  lliO  days, 
until  the  new  crop  jould  be  harvested. 
This  lett?r  was  cosigned  by  52  of  my 
colleagues. 

On  June  14.  I  introduced  legislation 
that  would  require  potential  exporters 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  obtain  a 
license  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  recommendations  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  This  legi.slation 
would  provide  needed  authority  and  a 
workable  mechanism  to  curtail  agricul- 
tural exports  when  such  action  is  deemed 
to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

I  am.  therefore,  very  plea.scd  that  tlie 
administration  has  now  recognized  the 
severity  of  the  problem  and  ha.s  ordered 
an  immediate  embargo  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  .soybeans  and  other  feed  grains. 
By  taking  this  course  of  action,  the  ad- 
ministration has  offered  protection  for 
our  fanners  against  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  feed  grains.  By  protecthig  our 
farmers,  we  will  also  help  protect  the 
American  family  from  skyrocketinL'  food 
prices.  This  action  promises  to  have  a 
direct  impact  on  the  availability  and 
IMice  of  poultry,  beef.  eggs,  and  dairy  jiro- 
ducts. 

It  IS  high  time  that  our  government 
recognized  that  a  balanced  diet  at  an 
affordable  price  is  as  important  as  our 
balance  of  trade.  This  embargo  is  a  crit- 
ical first  step  in  assuring  that  ma.ior 
purchases  by  foreign  governments  do  not 
disrupt  our  food  supply  again. 

We  mu>t  realize,  however,  that  this  is 
a  temporary  embargo.  It  will  not  neces- 
sarily i)revent  this  situation  from  haii- 
pening  again.  We  need  a  mechanism  thtit 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  domestic 
suijply  of  es.sential  agricultural  commo- 
dities, as  well  as  a  s.vstem  of  control  to 
implement  when  necessary.  My  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  8696.  provides  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  lime  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
announcing  the  administration's  action: 

U.NtriD    .■^r^TKS    H.MTS    E.XfOitTa    CF    Two    FtKD 

Crops 
(By  Jack  Egan) 

The  Ni.xon  administration  yesterday 
slapped  an  immediate  emergency  enibargo  on 
exports  of  soybeans,  cotton.seeds  and  their 
by-products  in  what  it  called  "drastic"  action 
to  control  domestic  food  prices  and  maintain 
adetjuaie  supplies. 

'the  action  was  taken  under  provisions  of 

the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  which 

allow.s  controls  to  be  Invoked  in  the  ca.se  of 

abnormal'  foreign  demand  and  scarce  do- 

me.-.tic  supplies. 

The  soybean,  with  its  44  percent  [)rotein 
content,  is  at  the  base  of  the  world.s  high 
ouality  food  p\ramid.  Crushed  into  .sovbean 
meal  it  is  the  main  component  of  animal 
teed  u.sed  to  produce  red  meat,  poultry,  eggs 
and  dairv  products.  Lack  of  available  feed 
al'criiatives  such  as  fish  meal  has  put  a 
special  premium  on  soybeans  this  last  year. 

Prices  (.f  -oybeans  and  soybean  meal  iia'.e 
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more  than  tripled  in  the  la.-L  12  month.s— 
much  of  it  because  of  unprecedented  for- 
eign demand- sending  other  food  prices 
.spinning  upward.  Cottonseeds,  a  second-best 
alternative  to  .sovbeans,  are  also  in  short  .sup- 
ply. 

Commerce  Secretary  Frederick  B.  Dent  told 
reporters  at  a  hastily  called  press  confer- 
ence that  the  embargo  was  elfective  as  of  5 
p.m.  yesterday,  but  that  .-hips  in  the  process 
of  loading  could  continue. 

He  said  his  department  would  announce 
no  later  than  next  Mondav  what  amounts 
of  the  two  commodities  would  still  l)e  avail- 
oblo  for  export  ihi.s  crop  ye.ir  and  how  these 
Would  ihen  be  allocated  unuaig  countries. 

The.^e  actions  atlect  conunitments  made 
with  the  S.-nict  Union  and  other  countries, 
as  well  a.s  contracts  signed  before  June  13. 
Th^t  fact  makes  a  cliange  from  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  invoked  the  present  price  freeze 
tw.)  weeks  ago  and  raised  the  possibility  of 
export  controls.  He  said  then  that  com- 
mitments made  "as  a  nation"  by  that  da'e 
wo, lid  lie  met. 

The  embargo  and  export  controls  are  ex- 
pected to  dampen  food  production  plans 
abroad,  depending  on  how  substantiallv 
shipments  are  eventually  cut  back.  Japan 
and  Western  Europe  are  the  biggest  impwrt- 
ers  of  soybean.s. 

IJeiit.  fl-.inked  by  Agriculture  Secretary 
Furl  L.  Butz  and  Cost  of  Liiing  director 
John  T.  Dunlop,  said  information  his  de- 
partment recently  received  "showed  higher 
than  expected  levels  (jf  exports  were  phuined 
in  the  months  ahead  in  Kiybean  cominodi- 
tic-;  " 

Tl-.e  figures  showed  soybean  exports  run- 
ning f>  per  cent  above  previous  estimates  and 
soybean  meal  27  per  cent  higlier  than  ex- 
pected. 

The  A'riculture  Department  last  week 
predicted  a  precariously  tight  supply  of  soy- 
beans in  September  before  the  iicxt  harvest  — 
40  million  bushels,  or  enough  for  two  week's 
supply.  The  department  has  predicted  a  rec- 
ord 1.5  billion  bushel  harvest  bettirinlng  in 
October,  but  a  late  harvest  could  lead  to  ac- 
tual and  potentially  severe  shortages  ui  ani- 
mal feed. 

The  new  export  figures  presumably  made 
ihe  situation  even  more  serious. 

"This  is  drastic  acti<iii,"  Butz  said.  "It  was 
not  taken  liuhtly  the  domestic  meat  sup- 
plv  is  imperiled." 

He  explained  that  farmers  were  slaughier- 
iii-  lives'ock  that  would  nrirmrUly  be  used 
for  breeding,  and  killing  baby  chicks  be- 
cau.ie  soaring  feed  prices  had  made  it  un- 
proHiable  to  keep  feeding  animals  with  re- 
tail price  ceilings  in  eilect.  He  said  this 
v.ould  imperil  the  1974  nie.it  ..upply  li  it 
kept  up. 

A.->ked  if  this  emergency  action  to  coiitrcl 
export.-,  v.ould  reverse  the  liquidation  of 
breeding  slocks,  he  said.  "I  hope  it  v.ill,"  and 
added  ihat  it  was  "p.U'tly  a  matter  of  psy- 
ch(,loL;y," 

Bulz  said  l.irmcrs  "look  dov.  ;i  the  n.  ad.  see 
prices  getting  higher  and  higlier  and  say 
'to  heck  with  it,'  "  and  that  ilie  present  action 
and  the  prospect  of  lower  feed  pt-ices  miL!lii 
nrnv  di.ssu.Tde  th.em  from  lovering  production, 
liutz  noted  that  iliere  was  a  substanti.il 
drop  in  July.  Auuust  and  September  so-  bean 
tuuires  prices  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  last  two  days  in  anticipation 
of  some  move  to  control  exports. 

He  also  said  ihal  an\'  alloc:ition  loriniila 
for  limited  soybean  exports  wnild  "l^e  fair 
to  all  parties"  and  was  being  done  "as  nr.uii 
or  more  to  protect  our  regular  cusioniei-. " 

Dent  said  that  if  the  present  embargo  and 
controls  were  to  increa.se  tiie  demand  tor 
corn  exports,  this  commodity  wtmid  al.^o  be 
considered  for  controls. 

The  Commerce  Secretary  also  pres.sed  for 
broader  presidential  authority  to  control  ex- 
ports to  curtail  general  price  inflation.  There 
IS  a  bill  coiilaining  such  authoniy  presently 
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pending  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee. The  House  Banking  Committee  last 
week  passed  a  more  restrictive  version  of 
such  a  measure. 

Cost  of  Living  Council  director  Dunlop 
said  yesterday's  action  was  taken  as  "a  neces- 
sary step  to  put  first  the  dinner  table  of  the 
American  consumer." 

In  another  action,  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil yesterday  announced  new  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  deli\ery  price  of  future  comn.odi- 
lies  affected  by  the  frec/'e. 

The  delivery  price  before  July  4  of  a  proc- 
essed commodity  like  soybean  meal  or  pork 
bellies  cannot  be  higher  than  the  freeze 
price.  After  July  4.  the  Council  said,  the  price 
ceiling  will  be  determined  as  the  highest 
price  at  which  at  least  10  per  cent  of  that 
commodity  was  traded  in  tlie  nearest  month 
future. 

The  highly  technical  rules  arc  meant  to  get 
around  "market  dislocations,  windfall  profits 
to  speculators  and  substantial  losses  to  thcxse 
who  use  the  futures  mar'Kct  in  a  conservative 
manner  to  hedge  against  price  risks."  the 
council  said. 


CULTURAL  PURGE  OF  GERMAN- 
POLISH  HISTORY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

fiF    LOUISIANA 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.5ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1073 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ethnic 
and  cultural  purge  is  continuing  in  Ea^st 
and  West  Germany  and  Poland  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  social  change  by  re- 
writing history  and  geography  to  con- 
form to  currently  fashionable  ideas. 

A  joint  West  German-Polish  commis- 
sion for  the  past  .several  years  has  col- 
laborated toward  expunging  "objection- 
able textbook  material  in  both  coun- 
tries." By  laundering  textbook  informa- 
tion presented  to  students,  the  commis- 
sion hopes  to  redraw  the  maps  of  Central 
Europe,  "rewrite  objectionable  material 
and  suppress  superpalriot  exaggeration" 
so  future  generations  of  schoolchildren 
will  be  given  historical  data  based  on 
committee  decisions  rather  than  facts. 

The  two  governments  are  reported  to 
be  in  accord  in  their  rewriting  of  the 
history  that  look  place  before  the  Second 
World  War,  but  the  indeiJcndent  West 
German  school  systems  i^ose  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  historical-rewrite  scheme. 
West  Germany  has  no  central  ministry 
of  education,  and  the  individual  German 
states  exercise  strong  authority  over  the 
teaching  of  the  children  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Their  system  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States  before  educa- 
tion in  this  country  was  taken  over  by 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  supervised  by 
Federal  judges. 

The  historical  purgers  bemoan  the  fact 
that  history  teachers  in  Germany  are 
"the  country's  most  conservative  ele- 
ment.'  As  one  Pole  put  it : 

.\\\  the  decisions  in  the  world  are  no  good 
If  history  teachers  lecture  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  tlie  textbooks. 

He  is,  of  course,  correct.  Bureaucrats 
can  fictionalize  history,  elevate  or  play 
down  the  importance  of  minority  groups, 
or  generally  steal  the  cultural  accom- 
plishments   of    one    etl-uiic    group    and 
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ti'ansfer  them  to  another  by  republishing 
history  books  that  conform  lo  the  design 
they  wish  to  promote. 

But  unless  their  efforts  are  backed  up 
in  the  classroom  by  teachers  of  the  same 
persuasion,  their  work  will  fail— and 
schoolchildren  will  get  accurate  historical 
accounts.  Individual  classroom  teachers 
and  independent  school  systems  stand 
in  the  way  of  cultui'al  Lhievery  by  de- 
manding that  the  children  they  instruct 
be  told  the  truth. 

Perhaps  it  was  during  the  .ioir.t  com- 
mission's rewriting  of  the  period  of  his- 
tory around  1473  that  the  great  German 
astronomer  Nicolaus  Copernicus  sud- 
dently  became  a  Polish  national  and  the 
fact  of  Copernicus'  Germanic  heritage 
expurgated  from  the  pages  of  history. 

A  similar  fate  befell  the  great  Polisii- 
American  national  hero  Tadeusz  Ko--- 
ciuszko  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Red 
regime  outlawed  him  as  a  "nonperson" 
and  removed  his  accomplishments  from 
the  history  books. 

I  insert  the  related  ncwsclipping  as 
an  example  of  "cultural  genocide"  m 
operation: 

TrxTBooKs    A    Start    in    Campaii.n    To    E.sd 

Polish-German  Hatrld 

(By  Raymond  H.  Anderson) 

Warsaw.  June  11. — "For  a  thousand  ye.Trs. 
ever  since  King  Mie.szko,  we  have  livec:  in 
contlict  with  the  Germans  to  our  west.  But 
we  must  think  now  of  the  next  thousahd 
years." 

The  remark,  by  a  middle-aged  Pole,  re- 
flected a  campaign  under  way  among  Ger- 
mtins  and  Poles  to  purge  a  legacy  of  ethnocen- 
tric strife  and  hostility  from  textbooks. 

The  comment  was  made  on  a  train  rolling 
through  the  town  of  Kutno.  after  conversa- 
tion was  prompted  by  sight  of  a  large  Eii:n 
proclaiming  from  the  side  of  a  building.  "The 
Oder-Neisse  border  is  a  border  for  peace." 

8  3     MILLION    GERMANS    IN    AREA 

Since  1945,  the  Oder  and  Nei.s.se  Rivers  have 
formed  Poland's  western  border  as  a  result 
of  accord  among  the  wartime  Allies,  the  So- 
viet Union.  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
East  of  the  Oder  and  N'clsse  are  39.597  square 
miles  of  former  German  territor;,  where  85 
million  Germans  lived  at  tlie  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Both  the  East  German  and.  more  recentlv. 
West  German  Governments  ha\e  acknowl- 
edged the  new  border,  but  Poles  feel  unea.=  v 
about  the  situation.  They  will  continue  to 
feel  uneasy,  many  believe,  until  generations 
ha-.e  passed  and  a  new  cotisciousncss  cmcxt'es 
among  the  Germans. 

The  place  to  start,  the  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans have  concluded,  is  in  the  schools,  par- 
ticularly in  history  and  peocraphy  text- 
books. Polish  and  German  experts  agree  tliat 
books  tend  to  reflect  old  concepts,  distor- 
tions and  bitterness  that  ha^e  p.issed  on 
from  generation  to  generation. 

CO.M MISSION    SET    CP 

For  the  last  few  years,  a  West  Gernian- 
Pi.'lish  commission  has  'oeen  meeting  to  re- 
view, debate  and  amend  objectionable  text- 
book material  in  both  countries. 

One  Polish  ofTicial  involved  in  the  project 
is  Zbigniew  Sabillo.  head  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education's  school  curriculum  section.  In 
an  interview,  he  recalled  an  incident  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  West  Germany  that  to 
him  underlined  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

"I  was  traveling  by  train  and  came  across 
a  map  displayed  in  a  coach  showing  Ger- 
many with  the  1937  borders."  he  said  with 
emotion.  "There  wasn't  even  a  dotted  line 
to  show  the  new  Oder-Neisse  border." 
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The  prime  purpo.se  of  the  textbook  c  m- 
mis.~ion  is  to  eliminate  such  maps,  rewrite 
(iuesiionable  material  and  suppress  super- 
patriot  exaeccrations  of  exploits  or  gr;e\ - 
ances  of  past  centuries  between  Poland  and 
Germany. 

"We  have  reached  agreement  on  interpre- 
tations of  Polish  and  German  history  up  to 
the  year  194.5.  "  Mr  Sabillo  said.  "But  a^ree- 
m"nt  is  one  thing  and  implementation  of 
the  agreement  is  another.  In  West  German;- 
there  is  no  central  ministry  of  education. 
So  each  state  can  implement  the  interpre- 
tations as  it  sees  lit.  and  some  see  the  .n- 
tcrpretations  as  less  fit  than  others." 

".\lso."  Mr.  Sabillo  continued,  "there  are 
many  publishing  houses  in  West  Germany 
They  are  profit-making  private  companies 
and  dislike  the  expense  of  amending  texts. 
The  schoolbook  program  will  last  for  many, 
many  years." 

HITI.Fn    PFRJ03    NO    PROBLEM 

In  the  view  of  another  Pole  who  is  an 
expi  rt  en  German  afTalrs,  West  Germany '■, 
history  teachers  are  a  hurdle  to  presenting 
ne-A'  views  on  Poland. 

"All  the  decisions  in  the  world  are  no  good 
if  the  history  teachers  lecture  contrary  to  liie 
spirit  of  the  textbooks."  he  said.  "And  the 
German  history  teachers  are  the  conntrv's 
most   conservative  element." 

Althouch  it  is  the  most  bifer  and  mo'-t 
recent  memory,  the  Hitler  period  presents 
no  problems  for  common  Pclish-German  in- 
terpretation, the   Pole  stressed. 

"Th«  crimes  of  the  Nazis  were  .so  enor- 
mous that  few  historians  try  to  present  them 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  Germanv.  A  more 
ditTiciilt  time  for  textbook  writer.s  is  that 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights  600  years  ago.  The 
Germans  .see  the  Teutonic  incursions  east- 
ward as  a  civili/ing  mission.  The  poles  con- 
.sider  them  aggression  vmder  the  guise  of 
missionary  work." 

Surveys  in  Poland  on  man-;n-the-street 
reactions  to  words  like  "Germany"  show- 
that  the..^e  reactions  are  still  strong  and 
mostly  necatne. 


THE   197.3   MILTON  WALK  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHrsPTIS 

IN  THK  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiUT^dav,  June  28,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  commer.dable 
efforts  of  many  of  my  young  constit- 
uents from  Milton,  Mass.,  who  joined 
in  the  recent  Milton  Walk  for  Develop- 
ment. 

The  goal  of  the  Milton  Walk  for  De- 
velopment, which  is  a  part  of  the  Mas- 
sacliuselts  Young  World  Deve!.:pmcm  of 
the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation  is: 

To  create  an  awareness  and  find  meanin.;- 
ful  ways  to  involve  the  American  people  m 
the  private  sector  in  the  caii:>e  of  human 
hum;er   at    home   and   abroad. 

This  goal  was  translated  into  action 
by  the  dedication  and  determination  of 
all  tho.se  invohed.  as  they  enthusias- 
tically hiked  for  21  miles  to  draw  suijport 
for  the  hungry  throughout  the  world. 
Sponsors  of  the  participants,  including 
teachers,  parents,  businessmen  and 
church  groups,  agreed  to  pledge  a  cerl.iin 
amount  of  money  for  every  mile  walked 
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to  support  the  prof^rams  of  the  American 
Fieedom  from  Hunger  Foundation. 

The  Walk  for  Development  has  become 
:in  an.nual  event  in  the  11th  District  of 
M  i-^sar-husetts  over  the  past  few  years. 
M  i!-..v  youiig  people  who  cannot  accept 
the  i-omplacency  and  una\varenc.-,s  of  the 
luuiyer  in  the  world  have  .joined  totiether 
ui  then'  effoits  to  combat  this  juave  prob- 
lem of  lumprfr  lacnig  our  world  today. 

The  participant.s  of  the  Walk  for  De- 
velopment are  united  in  their  belief  that 
a  brisht  new  future  can  be  achieved  for 
mankind  when  we  all  work  together  to 
feed  the  worlds  population,  when  we  re- 
duce nnlilary  e.\pendilines.  and  v.hen 
ue  can  come  to  live  at  ea.se  witi;  one 
another,  and  become  enriched  by  our 
own  and  the  world's  diversity  of  people 
and  culture.  The.se  youns  people  are 
committed  to  working  toward  deeper  in- 
\olvenient  and  more  public  recognition 
of  the.se  i.ssues.  as  well  as  rai.-.inK  funds  to 
supi)oit  development  programs  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world. 

Congratulations  are  certainly  in  order 
for  the  e.xceptional  contiibutions  of  all 
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those  involved  in 
for  Development. 


ADOPTION  OF  A  SPENDING  CEILING 


IN 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

"I     (.M'P.C.I.*. 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENIATIVES 

Thur:.duv.  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  liiic  to  again  briefly  addre.^s  myself  to 
one  of  the  mo^t  critical  i.ssues  facing  this 
Hou.se  and  the  Nation  today,  hi  my  judg- 
n^A.  and  that  is  the  need  for  an  imme- 
diate adoption  of  a  spending  ceiling. 

A  few  day.s  ago  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  the  distinguished  ma.jority 
leader,  Mr.  O'Neill,  i.ssued  a  call  for 
action  on  this  proiJO.sal.  Yet.  we  continue 
111  this  House  to  adopt  appropriations 
bill  after  appropriations  bill  and  will  ap- 
jiarently  continue  to  do  .so  witli  total 
disregard  for  the  drastic  need  for  .such 


a  spending  limitation  as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  many  Meniber.s  of  this  House, 
including  my.self  and  the  ma.iority  leader. 

In  all  honesty.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  the  effoi-t 
placed  behind  this  i)ropo.<:al  on  the  part 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Hou::,e  has  been 
less  than  I  had  hoped  for.  When  my  dear 
friend  Mr.  O'Neill  issued  his  call  lor 
action  on  a  .spending  limitation.  I  had 
visions  of  fi.scal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  Yet  we  continue  to  pass 
bill  after  bill  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  tho.se 
whom  I  am  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
Congress.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  have  no  plans  to  vote  for  another 
aijpropriations  bill  until  such  time  as  we 
bite  the  bullet  and  set  for  ourselves  a 
ceiling  on  our  spending.  I  am  sure  that 
my  one  vote  against  the  bills  will  not 
alter  the  outcome,  nor  will  my  action.s 
bring  adoption  of  a  .spending  ceiling  any 
earlier,  but  I  feel  that  my  constituents 
and  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
it  small  dose  of  fi.scal  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  this  Congress. 


SENATE— Fr/V/az/,  June  29,  1973 


Ti-.e  Senate  met  at  10  a  tn..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  rece.ss.  and  wa.-,  culled  to 
order  by  Hon.  Lloyd  Beni.se.n,  a  Senator 
irom  the  State  of  Te.xas. 


phaver 
The  ChuiJlam.   the  Revcicnd   Edward 
L.  R.  Ebon.  D.D..  offered   tiie  following 
praver; 

Almiglity  Goc;.  our  Father,  who  alone 
do.-t  guide  and  govern  tiie  minds  and 
hearts  of  men,  make  us  dee|)l\  conscious 
of  Thy  presence  as  the  Senate  renews  its 
consultations  for  the  well-being  of  the 
N'  Uion. 

M.iy  Thy  special  ble.s.^ing  rot  upon  the 
Members  of  this  body,  that  as  the  times 
demand  strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true 
laith.  and  willing  hands,  so  they  may 
M.se  above  all  that  is  mediocre  or  commcii 
to  stand  as  leaders  in  the  higher  levels 
of  a  divine  vocation.  A>  thev  .serve  the 
Ijeople  so  may  they  serve  Thee.  Let  their 
souls  be  quiet  places  of  prayer  from 
V.  hich  the  cares  of  life  are  ordered  ac- 
cording to  Thy  will.  And  grant  that  thev 
may  ever  walk  in  '.he  steps  of  Him.  who 
v.uh  hmitcd  time,  fini-hcd  'lie  dlvinest 
v.ork. 

We  pray  m  Hi>  ho!v  n,  m.r    Amen. 


\PrOI.\TME.\T    OF    AfTI.VG    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TE.MPORE 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
"ill  ,ilea.^e  read  a  commuiucati(.i.t  to  the 
•Senate  Irom  tiie  Prf>idcm  jjio  tempore 
'  Mr.  Eastl.\nd  ' . 

Tiie  as.-,istant  legl-.lati\-e  clerk  read  the 
folloAiiV!  ktter: 

V  S    .Sh  N  ME 
PrK^IDK.NI      M:0     TE.MPdRE. 

U'ui'i  iKofoii,   DC  .  June   29,   I97J. 
I  '!■.<•  St  null' 
Heiiiij  tPiuporarily  aD.^ei.t  from  the  Senate 
<)tfi<  lal  dlitie-,  I  appuint  Hon.  l.i.ovu  Beni- 
'  V     .1  Sfii.it'ir  if'im   thi.'  .'jtute   i>I  Texiis.  to 


(Legislative  day  of  Mondaii.  June  25.  1'j73  < 

perform   the  cliiiiii  of  llie  Cliair  dviriiit;  my 
absence. 

J.AME.'?  O.  Eastland. 
Prryiricnt  pro  tempore. 

Ml-.    BENTSEN    thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  temi)ore. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  .Jtuie  28.  1973.  Mr.  Si-ahkivlan, 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  reported  favor- 
ably, with  an  amendment,  on  June  28, 
1973.  the  bill  'S.  3.56'  to  provide  dis- 
closure standards  for  written  con.sumer 
product  warranties  against  defect  or 
malfunction:  to  define  Federal  content 
standards  for  such  warranties;  to  amend 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi.s.sion  Act  in 
order  to  improve  its  consumer  protec- 
tion activities:  and  for  other  purposes. 
and  submitted  a  report  *No.  93-280  > 
thereon,  which  was  jirinted. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President .  I  ask 


that  the  Journal 
Thursday.  June 


of 
-'8, 


unanimous  consent 
tlie  proceedings  of 
1073.  be  ai);jro\-cd 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ino  tem- 
lioie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  oideied. 


.MESS.^GE   FRO.M  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repie- 
.sentatives  by  Mr.  Beiry.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hotise 
had  pa.ssed  the  lolnt  resolution  iS.J.  Res. 
128'  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  the  iiayment  of  in- 
tere.^t  on  time  and  savings  deposits,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 

Tiie  me,^.sage  also  announced  that  the 


Hoii^e  had  passed  a  bill  i  H.R.  8;)47  > 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commi,ssion,  the  Tennessee  'Valley  Au- 
thority." the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  related  independent  agencies  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  me.ssa.ge  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Coil.  Re.s.  185.  Concurrent  rp.-oI\iniiii 
111  provide  for  tlie  prinMnL'  of  uiituminil 
iuldres.ses  fro.ii  President  Georye  Waslunu- 
toii  to  President  Ricluird  .M.  .\ixon; 

H.  Co!i.  Res.  219.  Concurrent  icsoliiuon 
pro\idinK  lor  additionul  copies  of  'Tlie  fed- 
eral Civilian  Employee  Loyally  Pro:.; ram  '. 
Hi,u.-<e  Report  No,  <IJ  IG:!/,  !i2d  Con^^re.-^s, 
second  .ses.sion: 

H,  Con.  Res.  22;!  CoiKMirren-  re;,oln:  irjn  re- 
questint,'  tlie  President  to  prfK-hiim  tlip  7- 
dav  period  of  July  16  tlirout;li  22.  107:j  as 
•United  Slates  Space  Week": 

H,  Con.  Re.s.  2.ii.  Coiicurreni  rcsoluiion 
providing  for  tlie  printing  of  comnnmee 
licariiu;s  est.il)li;;liin^  a  National  Iii.-,titule 
of  Education; 

H.  Con.  Res.  ■2\iC-i.  Concurreiii  rfsolutioii  to 
provide  for  the  prnitin;_'  as  a  House  do-ii- 
mei.t,  a  revised  ediiion  cif  tlie  Hoit.'-e  do' u- 
ment  ■•Our  Americtn  Government.  What  Is 
If.'  How  Does  It   Work'.'  ': 

H.  Con.  Res.  257.  Conourrent  re.-^oliitiMti 
providim,'  for  tlie  printing  of  addiuonal 
copies  of  tlie  Hou.^e  report  entitled  ".street. 
Crime:  Reduction  Throujjh  Positive  Criminal 
Justice  Response.-^'  ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  258.  Ccmcurrent  resrilutioii 
providing  for  the  printnit;  of  additional 
copies  of  tlie  House  reiior'  entitled  Dmilis 
111  Our  Schools". 


■J live  29,  19 ; J 

ENROLLEL  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  7200 1  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to 
revise  certain  eligibility  conditions  for 
iinnuities:  to  change  the  railroad  retire- 
ment tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the  Inter- 
slate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  improve 
the  procedures  pertaining  to  certain  rate 
adjustments  for  carriers  subject  to  part 
I  of  the  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  sub.sequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
l)ore  <Mr.  Bentse.x  ' . 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
S.  1930 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
176,  S.  1930.  a  biU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  be  postponed  indefinitely  because  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  on  yester- 
day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ijore.  Without  objection,  it  is  ,so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <HR.  8947'  making  appro- 
iiriations  for  public  works  for  water  and 
Ijower  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  Engineer.s— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  other  power  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nes.see  'Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
for  other  purjior^es.  wa.s  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
-Appropriations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  67  PLACED 
ON  TIIE  TABLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
202.  Senate  Re.sohition  67,  be  placed  on 
that  portion  of  the  calendar  entitled 
"Subjects  on  the  Table." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
[jore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dars Nos    244  and  2C4. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ijore,  Witliout  ob.tection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Tlie  following  concurrent  resolution.s 
w^rc  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Rules 
-uid  Administration; 

H.  Con.  Res.  185.  Concnrrem  resoluiiou  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  inaugural 
addresses  from  President  Geort-e  Washlnsioii 
to   President   Richard   M,   Nix-oii; 

H.    Con.    Res.    219.    C"oiicurrent    resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  •'The  Fed- 
eral   Civilian    Employee    Lovaltv    Program  ' 
House  Report  No.  y2   ltij7.  92d  Congreb-s,  2d 
session; 

H.  Con.  Res.  233.  Conrurrcnt  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  coinmltree 
hearings  establishinc  a  National  Institute  of 
Education: 

H.  Con  Res  25(5.  Coiicurretit  rest.Uition 
^0  provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, a  revised  ediuon  ol  the  House  docu- 
ment 'Oiir  American  Goveriimenl  What  Is 
It?  How  Does  It  Work,*'; 

H.  Con.  Res.  257.  Concurrent  rcolution 
providing  for  the  pruning  of  additional 
copies  of  the  House  report  entitled  •■Street 
Crmie:  Reduction  Thro-,ith  Positive  Crim- 
inal Justice  Re.-ponses';  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  258.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
<opies  of  the  Hou.se  report  eniiiled  •Drugs 
ill  Our  School. •• 

H  Con  Res.  22ri  ConctuTcnr  resolunou 
i-equesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the  7- 
day  period  of  July  \r,  throut-h  22.  1973  a^; 
■United  States  Space  Week:'  referred  to  the 
Commuiee  on  the  Judici.ir',- 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimous  con.sent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 
tXIX—     1400     P.ir;  17 


.■AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
MARITLME  PROGRAMS  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Tiie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  76701  to  authoiii'e  appropri- 
ations for  the  fi.scal  \ear  1971  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Cnmmerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  I  u;  ge 
pa.s.cf.ce  of  H.R.  7670.  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration a  athonzation  for  fiscal  1974. 
The  fmids  requested  are  necessarv  to 
contiiuie  the  progress  we  ha\e  made 
>mre  pa.ssage  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970.  to  rc.^^tore  this  Nation  a.s  a 
leader  in  ocean  commerce. 

The  new  ocean  vessels  now  Lemg  b-jilt 
111  U.S.  .shipyards  are  vital  to  our  eneruv 
and   raw  material  needs.   As   has   been 
said   earlier,   the   primary   emphasis   on 
our  ship  construction  program  is  on  bulk 
carri.r.s.  Tankers,  liquified  natural  ga.s— 
LNG^carriers,    and    combination    ore 
bulk,  and  oil  carriers,  known  as  OBOs.' 
In  the  1970  act.  the  Cuir^rc.ss  proposed 
a  I'^-year  shipbuilding  program  to  pro- 
duce 30  ships  a  year.  Since  that  time  the 
s:7e.  speed,  and  efficiency  of  ocean  ships 
has  chanred  dramatically.  The  ships  we 
are   now    building   under    the    1970    act 
program  are  mea  ,urcd  in  terms  of  mod- 
ern sliip  equivalents.  Using  those  stand- 
ards, the  17  new  ships  contemplated  to  be 
built  with  this  authorization  are  equiva- 
lent to  34  sJiips.  If  those  standards  are 
applied  ba:k  to  1970,  we  have  built   oi 
contracted    to    build    121    modern    ship 
( qui\alents   Tliis  i.s  4  sliips  above  the  30 
shins  a  year  yoal  set  out  in  the  1970  act 
Our  shipyards  have  under  construc- 
tion or  on  order  80  commercial  ves.sels 
comprising  a  deadweight  capacity  of  4 
million  tor.-  and  valued  at  $2  5  billion 


This  put.s  commercial  shipbuilding  at  its 
highest  level  in  U.S.  peacetime  histor^ 
U.S.  yards  iiave  committed  over  $100  mil- 
lion since  1969  to  improve  their  plant  fa- 
cilities, and  it  is  estimated  that  nearh 
S300  million  more  has  been  planned  for 
spending  by  three  existing  vards. 

All  this  construction  activitv  has  also 
been  performed  within  the  declining  con- 
struction-differential subsidv  rate  guide- 
lines 01  ilie  1970  act.  For  liquified  nat- 
ural Ba.s— LNG — carriers,  the  CDS  ratc- 
are  below  25  percent,  the  lowest  in  tli<- 
history  of  the  construction  subsidv  jj-t,. 
gram. 

With  the  operation  ol  these  mode;'n 
and  efficient  slnps.  reliance  on  operat- 
mg-diflerential  subsidy — ODS — is  beinc 
reduced.  We  have  been  able  to  reduce 
manning  rcQuiiemcins  on  86  vessels.  This 
IS  especially  important  becau.se  wage  - 
and  wage-related  costs  account  for  86 
percent  of  the  aggregate  annual  onerat- 
mg  subsidies.  The  new  maritime  program 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  helped  enact 
in  1970  IS  based  on  the  premise  that  effi- 
cient, high  technology  U.S.-fiag  ship- 
can  effectively  compete  with  lower  cost 
foreign  competition  witiiout  subsidy  on 
many  trade  routes.  The  payment  of  oper- 
ating subsidy  has  been  eliminated  on  con- 
tainerized service  between  US  east 
coast  and  the  Far  East  and  on  transat- 
lantic containerized  service. 

If  we  are  to  iwrticipate  in  our  own  for- 
eign trade,  and  we  surely  nrasi  do  tiiat 
we  must  continue  to  produce  these  new 
more  efficient  sliips.  Such  a  program  must 
maintain  a  cominuny,  thus  we  need  to 
authorize  the  lunds  requested. 

In  addition  tiie  title  XI  loan  guarantee 
ceiling  i..  al;)out  to  be  readied  with  guar- 
antee commitments.  The  Concre.ss  rai<:ed 
the    limits    of    this    authoritv    m    1970 
irom  SI  billion  to  S3  billion.  Last  vear  th- 
Commerce  Committee  reported  and  tiie 
Senate  approved  a  bill,  which  becam.e  law 
to  eliminate  the  massive  pa;.erwork  in- 
\olvcd  m  this  program.  The  simphfica- 
tion  of  the  title  XI  program  was  badlv 
necdca.  Now  we  need  to  increa.se  tlie  ceii- 
nig  on  the  outstanding  balance  on  loans 
which  may  be  guaranteed.  This  program 
IS  a  veiy  sound  one.  It  has  never  cost  tiie 
L^b.   Treasury  a   cent.   Vessel  operators 
who  receive  Government  guaranrees  pav 
a   mode.st  fee  to  tlie  Government    Tne 
program  has  assi.sted  vessel  operators  t- 
obtain  funds  to  b-aild  vessels  wincli  opV- 
ate  in  our  foreign  trades,  in  the  coastwise 
trades,  and  on  our  inland  waterwavs  and 
rivers.  Vessels  financed  range  from  \erv 
large  crude  carriers  or  supertankers  to 
■  ugboats    and  barges,  passenger  ferne^ 
to  hydrofoils.  This  guarantee  program  is 
essentia,  for  operators  to  help  them  raise 
the  capital  necessary  to  build  tiiese  ves- 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  continue  its  st  roufj 
and  vital  support  for  these  program-  to 
strengtlien  our  n-ierchant  fleet 

Mr.  LO.NG.  Mr.  President  tliis  bill 
H.R.  7G70.  authorizes  appropriations  Iq. 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain  marumie 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  authori.'es  $531  3 
million  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  U,S,-nag  merchant  ships,  re- 
.search  and  de\oloj>!i;ent   programs    e\- 
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pciocs  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet,  and  maritime  training  at  the  U.S. 
Merciiant  Marine  Academy  and  the 
otate  marine  schools. 

Section  2  authorizes  additional  .sup- 
•<lemental  amoimt.s  for  fiscal  year  1974 
"or  tile  activities  specified  in  .section  1  of 
tl^.c  bill  to  the  extent  nece.-sary  for  in- 
c  cu~es  m  salaries,  pay.  retirement,  or 
oiher  employee  benefits  authorized  bv 
Knv. 

This  section  is  included  in  the  bill  in 
Older  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  amending 
the  fiscal  1974  authorization  bill  if  sup- 
plvincntal  api^ropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1974  are  .sought  for  this  purpose. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  7670  would  increase 
the  title  XI  construction  loan  guarantee 
authority  from  the  present  $3  billion 
level  to  $5  billion. 

This  program  has  been  very  successful 
and  increasing  this  ceiling  on  the  ag- 
gregate outstanding  balances  which  may 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  result  in  any  additional 
cost  to  the  Government. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  made  no 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  came  over 
from  the  House.  The  House  committee's 
only  amendment  to  the  measure  which 
was  .sent  up  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  the  addition  of  section  3. 

The  total  amount  of  $531,315,000 
which  .section  1  authorizes  is  broken 
down  as  follows : 

Construction   subsidv 

Operat  ing  subsidy. . 

Re.searcli  atid  development 

National  defense  re.serve  fleet.. 

Federal  Maritime  Academy 

State  marine  schools 


$27;"),  000.  OOn 

221,  5]r>.  000 

20,  000,  000 

3.  773,  000 

8,  600,  000 

2,  427,000 

This  amount  is  $24,729,000  le.>s  than 
was  authorized  for  these  programs  for 
fi.scal  year  1973. 1  was  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing the  authorization  in  order  to  avoid 
any  slowdown  in  the  momentum  which 
we  have  in  rebuildine:  this  Nation's  mer- 
chant .--hip  strength  and  capabilitv. 
However,  officials  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
mini'^tration  assured  the  Commerce 
Committee  during  the  pubHc  hearings 
held  on  S.  1230.  the  Senate  version  of 
this  bill,  that  the  amount  rcciue.sted  plus 
the  unobligated  1973  funds  carried  for- 
ward will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  ship- 
building program  which  was  the  goal  of 
!he  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 

In  shipb'.iilding  these  funds  will  allow 
the  Maritmie  Administration  to  contract 
tor  the  construction  of  17  new  vc-sels  in 
fiscul  1974.  The  ves.sel  mix  is  conteiniilat- 
ed  to  be  as  follows: 

Three  very  large  crude  carriers— 
VLCC— eitlier  265,000  tonners  or  380.000 
tonners:  six  liciuid  natural  gas— LNG— 
carriers,  as  lar-e  as  125.000  cubic  meters; 
two  oil  bulk  ore— OBO— vessels,  approx- 
imately 85,000  deadweight  tons  each- 
three  tankers,  up  to  100.000  deadweight 
tons  each:  and  three  dry  bulk  carriers, 
in  the  area  of  51,000  dead\ve:;;ht  tons  per 
vessel. 

The  empha<i-;  of  our  .-hip  construction 
program  is  directed  toward  providing 
."-hips  to  transport  cur  ever-growiu'j  trade 
m  bulk  commodities— oil.  petroleum 
products,  liquified  natural  -as,  grain, 
and  raw  materials.  Approximatelv  90 
j>ercent  of  our  foreign  trade  is  in  bulk 


commodities  and  it  is  in  that  category  of 
shipping  capacity  that  our  fleet  is  weak- 
est. As  you  can  see  the  vessel  mix  for 
the  fiscal  1974  ship  construction  program 
IS  addressing  that  need.  Right  now  we 
have  as  modern  and  eiricienl  a  container- 
ship  fleet  as  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Our  barge-carrying  fleet  of  Lash  and 
Scabce  ships  is  the  larijest  in  the  world. 
Thus  our  dollars  are  now  going  where  we 
need  them  most— to  carry  our  evcr-grow- 
uig  volume  of  oil  and  bulk  commoditv 
trade. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  en- 
M.Moned  that  the  construction-differen- 
tial subsidy— CDS— rate  .should  decrease 
by  2  percent  each  year  till  it  reached  35 
percent  by  fiscal  year  1976.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  declining  CDS  rates 
are  being  met.  In  1969  CDS  rates  aver- 
aged 53.6  percent.  The  41   percent  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  being  achieved 
and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Maritime  Af- 
fairs Robert  J.  Blackwell,  who  is  doing  a 
\ery  fine  job  at  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, expre.ssed  confidence  in  his  testi- 
mony before  tl-.e  Merciiant  Marine  Sub- 
committee that  all  of  the  sliips  contracted 
for  in  fiscal  1974  will  be  below  the  39 
IJcrjent  guideline   of   the    1970   act   for 
fiscal  year  1974.  In  addition  the  subsidy 
rate  for  coristruction  of  liquified  natural 
gas— LNG— carriers  is  expected  to  be  at 
least  as  low  as  the  23.7  percent  achieved 
in  contracts  awarded  in  September  1972. 
Tile  amount  in  the  bill  for  operating 
subsidy  is  almost  $10.5  le.ss  than  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1973.  but  it  is  to  be  aug- 
mented  by   the   carry   forward   balance 
e,-timated  to  be  .'25  million,  thus  provid- 
ing for  a  total  of  S247  million. 

In  the  area  of  ship  operating  efficiency 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  are  making 
progress.  American-flag  operators  en- 
gaged in  transatlantic  services  are  now 
operating  without  subsidy.  Two  years 
ago  the  lines  operating  on  that  route 
received  Government  a.ssistance.  In  ad- 
dition. United  States  Lines  is  operating 
a  container  service  from  the  U.S.  east 
coast  to  the  Far  East  witliout  subsidy. 
Two  years  ago  it  required  subsidy  on 
that  route.  Maritime  Administration  offi- 
cials calculate  the  savintjs  on  these  items 
to  be  over  S25.5  million  a  year. 

In  the  same  area,  the  manning  scales 
on  our  ships  are  being  reduced.  On  86 
ships,  an  average  of  4  2  men  per  ship  re- 
duction has  been  achieved.  This  will  save 
the  Government  over  SI  10  million  over 
the  period  of  the  economic  lives  of  the 
vessels. 

As  our  new  capital  intensive  sliips 
come  into  service,  we  will  see  much 
greater  efficiencies  in  ve.ssel  operations 
For  example,  a  T-2  tanker  which  has  a 
16  000  deadweight  ton  capacity  operates 
with  a  crew  of  40  to  50  men.  A  new 
385.000  deadweight  ton  tanker  can  op- 
erate with  a  crew  of  26  men.  Tlie  six 
very  large  crude  carriers — VLCC— and 
fix  liquefied  natural  gas— LNG— car- 
riers that  have  been  contracted  for  to 
date  will  be  operated  under  the  U.S.  flag 
without  any  operating  subsidv  from  tiie 
Government. 

The  rese.trch  and  develojmient  pro- 
"ram  of  the  Maritime  Administration  is 
operating  on  a  basis  of  achieving  near- 
leim  goals  with  high  benefit-cost  ratios 
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and  IS  domg  so  with  a  substantial  share 
of  the  costs  being  borne  by  industry  In- 
dustry's share  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment costs  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  28 
percent.  It  is  this  program  which  is  help- 
ing U.S.  shipyards  to  achieve  the  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  to  meet  the  de- 
clining construction  subsidy  rates. 

The  funds  requested  for  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  are  for  the  ex- 
penses of  preserving  and  maintaining 
ships  at  the  three  fleet  sites.  James  River 
Va.;  Beaumont,  Tex.:  and  Suisun  Bav^ 
Calif.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
ships  are  maintained  to  supplement 
our  active  fleet  in  times  of  national 
emer!-;ency. 

The  final  items  in  the  authorization  are 
for  funds  to  operate  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Academy  and  the  six  State  acad- 
emies which  train  cadets  for  service  as 
officers  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  which  increases  the 
title  XI  loan  guarantee  program  ceiling 
from  $3  billion  to  $5  billion  is  essential  to 
the  continuation  of  our  commercial  .ship- 
building program.  This  program  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  guaran- 
tees the  obligations  with  respect  to  con- 
struction loans  and  mortgages  on  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  built  in  the  United  States 
enables  ship  operators  to  obtain  needed 
investment  capital  from  private  lenders 
at  competitive  rates.  Based  on  outstand- 
ing commitments  and   the  applications 
pending  before  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, it  has  been  estimated  that  the  S3 
billion  authority  will  be  exhausted  .some 
time  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  impact  of  this  program 
on   subsidized   as   well   as   unsubsidized 
shipbuilding  is  substantial.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  program  since  1938  has  never 
cost  the  Government  a  cent.  The  title 
XI  program  is  operated  through  the  Fed- 
eral ship  financing  fund  in  whicli  the 
current  a.ssets  total  $48.5  million.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  title  XI  program 
in    1938.    defaulted    loans    totaled    $35.9 
million.  However,  proceeds  from  the  de- 
faults have  reduced  the  loss  to  $11.8  mil- 
lion.  The   current   assets   of   the   Fund 
could  more  than  pay  the  gross  amount 
of  all  the  defaults. 

H,R.  7670  was  reported  unanimouslv 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  I 
urge  its  passage  so  that  we  may  continue 
the  progress  made  under  the  new  pro- 
pram  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
merchant  marine  authorization,  HR 
7670.  authorizes  $221,515,000  in  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine. Those  subsidies  are  intended  to 
equalize  the  cost  nf  operating  our  mer- 
chant marine  with  the  operating  costs 
of  its  forei-n  competitors,  and  thus 
maintain  tlie  competitive  position  of  our 
merchant  marine  in  world  commerce. 

Since  August  1971,  the  dollar  has  twice 
been  devalued  and  now  appears  to  be  ';o- 
ing  tlirough  something  of  a  third  de- 
valuation. In  .some  degree,  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  achieves  the  same  purpose  as 
liie  operating  subsidies.  It  reduces  liie 
cost  of  U.S.  shipping  relative  to  foreign 
.shipping,  enhancing  tlie  competitive 
position  of  the  US.  merchant  marine 
Indeed,  the  dollar  lias  declined  about  35 
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i;ercent  in  relation  to  liie  yen  since  Au- 
gust 1971.  The  beneficial  effects  of  de- 
valuation for  the  maritime  industry  will 
be  substantial  in  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  Japan. 

Tlie  Maritime  Administration  rec- 
ognizes that  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
does  improve  the  competitive  position  of 
the  U.S.  maritime  industry  and  that  de- 
valuation consequently-  should  diminish 
'-he  operating  subsidies  authorized  by  this 
bill.  However,  its  system  of  calculating 
subsidies  will  not  fully  reflect  the  de- 
valuations until  1977.  And  even  then  tlie 
lowered  subsidies  will  not  reflect  the  full 
devaUiraion  of  tlie  dollar. 

The  present  system  was  devi.sed  during 
an  era— the  1930's— of  fixed  exchange 
rates,  and  the  1970  amendments  took  into 
account  neither  the  monetary  turmoil  of 
'he  last  2  years  nor  tlie  more  flexible  ex- 
change rate  system  toward  which  tiic 
world  is  moving 

The  timelag  to  wliich  I  refer  stems 
from  the  inability  to  gather  foreign  cost 
data  instantaneou.sly.  Because  of  this  de- 
lay, the  subsidy  for  fi.scal  .vear  1975.  for 
example,  is  based  on  cost  relation.ships  in 
1972-73  and  tiie  e.\.:hange  rates  of  that 
leriod. 

One  avenue  of  relief  is  tiie  aiiplication 
of  more  current  exchange  rates  to  avail- 
able cost  data.  The.se  exchange  rates  are 
available  instantaneously,  so  there  i,>  no 
■gathering"  problem  with  such  a  scheme. 
There  are  .some  technical  difficulties,  bin 
tlio.se  are  surmountable,  I  understand 
the  Secretary  of  Commeice  has  directed 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  look  into 
this  matter,  and  I  urge  quick  action  from 
the  administration.  Many  millions  of 
ftiillars  could  be  .saved  by  a  c'nangeovpr 
10  .such  a  .system. 

If  these  devaluation-derived  benefits 
are  needle.s.sly  delayed,  the  subsidv  be- 
comes a  windfall  and  no  longer  a  justi- 
fia'ole  means  of  maintaining  a  merchant 
marine.  In  tliese  times  of  budgetary 
stringency  and  waning  public  confidence 
m  both  the  integrity  and  the  competence 
of  the  Federal  Govcininent.  such  wind- 
falls for  a  favored,  though  vital,  indu:.- 
irv  confirm  the  suspicions  of  the  public. 
I  will  reluctantly  withhold  my  ob.)ec- 
tion  to  the  bill  because  I  recognize  that 
tiie  calculation  of  subsidies  is  a  conii-li- 
cated  matter  aaid  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration apparently  has  the  author- 
ity to  correct  this  discrepancy.  I  urge  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  use  that  au- 
thority promptly  If  it  fails  to  do  so.  this 
will  be  a  subject  deserving  of  prompt  at- 
tention in  the  Congre.ss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  readin- 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MERCHANT 
M.\RINE  ACT.   1936 

The  bill  I  H.R.  6187  >  to  amend  section 
■Jli2iai  ol  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  i>a,ssed. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNUAilON 
AUTHORIZATIONS,   1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid.-nf,  I  a-^k 
the  Chair   to   lay   bc'foie   the  Senate   a 


message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R. 8510. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  H.R,  8510, 
an  act  to  authorize  aiipropriations  for 
activities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, end  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  M.'VNSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tr-m- 
ijore.  Is  there  ob.iection? 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Sr;  ate 
)-roc;  eded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pic- ident.  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  claii~e 
be  stricken  and  that  the  language  of 
S.  1977.  as  reported  by  t)ie  Com.mittce 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Witli  an 
amend.'iient 

The  ACTING  PRF.SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  quetion  is  on  acroeins  to  tiie 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
The  motion  va';  acreed  to 
Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  recent 
reorganization  in  the  execu'ive  branch 
lias  tiuust  the  National  Science  Foiuida- 
tion  into  the  role  of  the  cutting  edie 
for  science  and  teclinolosy  in  the  Feder.U 
Government.  Pre-^iung  and  complex  na- 
tional problems  have  placed  an  even 
creater  emphasis  on  the  work  being  done 
by  NSF  For  example,  in  NSFs  research 

applied    to    national    needs    program 

RAN.N — I  attach  much  importance  to 
tlie  .soiar  and  geothermal  energy  researcli 
efforts  and  to  earthquake  engineering. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  tliis 
legislation  and  point  with  pride  to  the 
many  and  impre.s.sive  accomplishments 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
date.  I  feel  strongly  that  our  su'iport  for 
basic  and  applied  research  should  be 
increasing  but  I  also  recognize  the  need 
for  fiscal  responsibility.  We  have  in  this 
bill  struck  a  delicate  balance  by  author- 
izing an  amount  equal  to  last  vear's 
appropriation,  and  I  would  hope  that 
NSFs  appropriation  would  come  very 
close  to  that  amount.  This  is  a  very  fru- 
gal approach  to  science  and  technology 
Mr.  President,  in  a  nonpartisan  recog- 
nition of  tlie  import;' nee  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  the  Found.-ition.  this  bill  was 
cosiionsored  bv  the  entire  member'^hip 
of  the  NSF  subcommittee.  I  am  confident 
that  Congress  is  similarlv  persuaded,  and 
I  urge  favorable  action  on  S.  1977 

-Mr.  KENNEDV.  Mr.  Pre  ident.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  S.  1977.  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Autlioiiz.ition 
Act  of  1974.  This  bill  would  provide  the 
Foundation  with  an  authorization  of 
$646  million  in  fisral  year  1974.  This  is 
the  same  amount  which  was  approiMi- 
aled  tor  the  Foundation's  programs  in 
n.^cal  year  1973.  altiiough  it  :s  ,S58  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amount  which  was 
autliorized  lor  NSFs  programs  in  the 
curreni  fiscal  year. 

The  administration  has  rec,uested  o'liy 
S.583  million  for  Nt-E  for  fiscal  ye:';- 
1974;  so  S.  1977  calls  lor  $63  luiliion  mo:e 
than  tlie  administration  request. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  tiie  NSF  had 
Mtw  appropriations  oI  S646  niilhon  and 
a  carryover  from  previous  years  of  $",1 
million  for  a  total  of  $577  million  in 
r.vailable  funds    Ho.vcver.  tlic  adminis- 


tration imiwundcd  $62  million,  ^o  that 
NSF  was  able  to  utilize  only  $615  mi'^Hcn 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  continuing  inflation  in  research 
costs  and  the  growing  need  for  scientific- 
contributions  to  tiie  re.solution  of  the  Na- 
tion's problems  justif  ■  an  even  high.-'r 
amount  than  tlie  $646  million  in  S  1977; 
but  the  committee  recommends  thi- 
amount  to  the  Senate  as  the  maximum 
whifh  can  oe  realistically  hoped  for  a* 
this  point  in  time. 

Since  its  creation  as  an  indejjendent 
qgency  in  1S50.  the  Nation  d  Science 
F'oundation  has  carried  out  the  extremelv 
important  mission  ol  maintaining  !;:■: 
Nation's  .scientific  strength.  The  Founda- 
tion operates  no  laboratories  or  scientif  <• 
facilities  of  its  own.  but  through  gram- 
and  (ontracts  suppoi  ts  progr.'^ms  of 
scientific  re.search  and  education  in 
fhou.sands  rf  univcr-ities.  research  in'^'i- 
tutes.  and  other  organizations,  Tiiese 
lirograms  cover  all  fields  of  .sdenr-e  and 
engineering,  encompassing  the  mathe- 
matical and  ph;vsical  sciences,  enomeer- 
ing.  .social  sciences,  biological  and  medi- 
cal s' ienees.  materials  research,  and  th** 
environmental  .^^ciences.  They  cover  all 
levels  of  science  education  from  elemen- 
taiy  .school  through  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships. And  these  i^rograms  are  carried 
out  in  all  o:  the  50  States  to  assure  a 
strong,  broadly  ba.-ed  national  scientific 
enterpri.se. 

The  impact  of  tlie  Foundation's  pro- 
■ranis  i^  l;otli  pervasive  and  profound  on 
the  Nation  and  on  the  future  of  man- 
kind. For  we  live  in  an  age  of  science— 
Ironi  the  computers  that  increasin'dy 
manage  our  tran.sactions  to  the  transis- 
tors that  power  our  electronic  dev  ices  to 
the  advanced  medical  technology  which 
prorni.ses  profoundly  to  affect  the  main- 
tenance of  man's  health  Science  has  be- 
come essential  to  the  Nation's  militarv 
security,  to  the  .strength  of  its  domestic 
economy  and  international  economic 
nosiiion.  and.  indeed,  to  the  resolution 
ol  tiie  v\  luesiiread  social  problems  which 
beset  our  Nation. 

But  .scientific  research  is  not  a  soignt 
which  can  be  turned  on  and  off  at  will 
Before  scientific  know-how  can  be  effec- 
tively applied  to  particular  jiroblems  in 
area'-  such  as  transportation,  health  care, 
housing,  cjinmunication,  energv  re- 
sources, nutrition,  and  ixiihr.ion  control 
tlie  un(ierl\int:  foundation  of  basic  re- 
seaixli  mu.-t  be  jjatient'y  and  continuous- 
ly built  over  the  ye-.iis.  and  tlie  Nation'^ 
.scientific  and  teclinical  taleni  mn-t  b^» 
carefully  nurtured  and  trained 

This  is  tlie  key  task  to  which  the  Foun- 
dation lias  directed  its  principal  effcrt.- 
over  the  years:  but  in  recent  .vears  the 
Fourc;ation  h;is  a!<o  expanded  its  pro- 
gninis  with  i-eM->e(-t  to  applied  research 
which  is  relevant  to  the  Nation's  social 
problems.  .Althoi'gh  the  various  Federal 
agencies  sponsor  some  applied  research 
relevant  t.i  their  particular  missions 
there  remains  a  considerable  amount  of 
extremely  important  applied  research 
winch  is  too  broad  in  .-cope  or  too  funda- 
mental in  sub.slance  to  fall  within  tlio 
mandate  or  resources  of  the  mis.-ion 
agencies.  Tiie  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  the  only  agency  whu  h  can  tackle 
ri:e-e  problems.  So  the  role  oi   the  Na- 
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tional  Science  Foundation  is  to  keep  the 
Nation  strong  in  basic  science,  sponsor 
the  a))phed  rcsearcli  which  cannot  be 
effectively  handled  by  other  agencies, 
and  assure  the  Nation  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  scientific  talent. 

The  S646  million  which  my  bill  calls 
for  is  $63  million  his/her  than  the  $583 
million  reouested  by  the  Administration. 
The  prmcii)al  difTcrenrcs  in  th.e  bills  stem 
from  increased  luiidiiit;  in  my  bill  for 
research  r.nplied  to  national  needs  and 
for  science  eduL-ation. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Energy  Re-search  Division  within  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
authorization  of  S50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1974  for  energy  research  programs,  with 
emphasis  on  solar,  geotheimal.  and  other 
nonconventional  enerLO'  sources.  While 
the  $50  million  for  nonconventional 
energy  research  programs  represents  a 
S36  million  increa.se  over  the  S14  million 
called  for  in  the  administration  request, 
it  is  still  small  by  comparison  with  the 
$323  million  requested  for  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  or  the  $120 
million  requested  for  coal  research. 

The  energy  needs  of  the  Nation  are  too 
critical  to  be  overly  dependent  on  any 
particular  form  of  energy.  We  need  to 
explore  all  promising  alternatives.  Solar, 
geothermal.  and  the  other  nonconven- 
tional energy  sources  being  explored  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  are  ex- 
tremely promising  alternatives  for  the 
future. 

Thus  the  recent  report  of  the  Solar 
Energy  Panel — a  joint  effort  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration— calls  for  $1.5  bilhon  in  .solar 
energy  R.  &  D.  over  the  next  15  years. 
And  the  recent  report  on  geothermal 
energy  by  former  Secretary  of  Interior 
Hickel,  calls  for  $680  million  in  geo- 
thermal research.  The  $50  million  for 
such  research  in  my  bill  represents  the 
minimum  level  of  funding  which  the  Na- 
tion must  devote  to  those  areas. 

The  propo.sed  bill  increases  the  R.A.NN 
budget — Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs — by  a  total  of  $41  million.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  $36  million  more  for  energy 
research,  this  includes  $4  million  more 
for  earthquake  engineering. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  $50  million 
for  energy  research  programs,  the  bill 
stipulates  that  not  less  than  $25  million 
miiil  be  spent  for  energy  research  in  fis- 
cal year  1974  And  in  addition  to  author- 
izing $10  million  for  earthquake  engi- 
neering:, the  bill  stipulates  that  not  le.xs 
than  S8  million  must  be  spent  for  earth- 
quake engineering  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  earthquake  engineering  iJiopram 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Contrary 
to  the  prevalent  view,  earthquakes  in 
America  are  not  limited  to  California  and 
Alaska.  There  Is  no  State  in  the  Union 
which  has  not  experienced  earthquake 
darnat'e  at  one  time  or  another.  Twenty 
State.-:,  have  been  subjected  to  .serious 
dumage.  and  are  likely  to  experience  .seri- 
ous damat'e  again.  The.se  include  South 
Carolina.  Nevada,  Kentucky.  Washing- 
ton, Illinois.  New  York,  Idaho,  Massa- 
chusetts-.   New    Hampshire,    Tenne.ssee, 


Mississipi)i.  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Maine,  Indiana.  Missouri,  and  Arkansas, 
as  well  as  California  and  Alaska.  Through 
the  earthquake  em^^ineering  program,  the 
Nation  can  take  steps  to  prepare  for  fu- 
ture earthquakes  and  to  minimize  their 
adverse  consequences. 

Another  area  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Nation's  continuing  efforts  to  improve 
environmental  quality  is  the  provision  of 
modern  research  vessels  needed  for  the 
conduct  of  advanced  research  in  ocean- 
ography. Of  the  32  research  vessels  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 13.  or  more  than  40  percent,  were 
built  25  years  or  more  years  ago.  Close 
examination  of  the  ship  replacement  re- 
quirements makes  it  clear  that  the  Foun- 
dation should  accelerate  fleet  moderniza- 
tion programs  in  fi.scal  year  1974.  The  bill 
authorizes  S6  million  for  the  ocean- 
ographic  ship  con.struction  conversion 
program;  and  stipuL.tes  that  not  less 
than  S3  million  must  be  spent  for  this 
program  in  fi.scal  year  1974. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a  total  of  $42 
million  for  science  education  programs, 
which  is  S9  million  more  than  the  ad- 
mimstration  request  for  .science  educa- 
tion. This  includes  an  increase  $2  million 
for  institutional  improvement  for 
science;  S4.3  million  for  graduate  stu- 
dent support;  and  $2.5  million  for  science 
education  improvement.  The  totals  for 
the.se  areas  under  the  bill  are:  S2  mil- 
lion for  institutional  improvement  for 
science;  Sll  million  for  graduate  student 
support;  and  S28.7  million  for  science 
education  improvement.  The  latter  cate- 
gory includes  $7.5  million  for  the  Ethnic 
Minority  Colleges  program  to  held  such 
colleges  ujigrade  their  science  education 
capabilities.  This  is  a  50  percent  or  $2.5- 
million  increa.se  over  the  S5  million  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  this  vi- 
tally imiJortant  iirouram. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  programs,  included  in  the  National 
Science   Foundation   Authorization  Act. 

First.  Scientific  research  project  .sup- 
port. $275,000,000.  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  provide  support  for  indi- 
vidual scientists  or  groups  of  scientists 
m  finding  answers  to  unresolved  scien- 
tific questions.  Support  is  provided  in  the 
follo'.ving  arci's:  Atmospheric,  earth,  bio- 
logical, and  social  sciences,  oceanogra- 
phy, physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  engineering,  and  materials 
research. 

Second.  National  and  special  research 
programs.  $108,600,000.  These  are  a  vari- 
ety of  major  programs  which  require 
special  coordination  and  include  the; 
International  biological  iMogram;  global 
atmospheric  research  program,  experi- 
mental R.  &  D.  assessment  program,  in- 
ternational decade  of  ocean  exploration, 
ocean  sediment  coring  program,  Arctic 
research  program,  U.S.  Antarctic  re- 
search program,  oceanographic  facilities 
and  support,  and  solar  eclipse. 

Third.  National  research  centers.  S46.- 
000.000.  These  include  the  National  As- 
tronomy and  Ionosphere  Center  at 
Arecibo.  Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory, 
Ccrro  Tololo  Inter-American  Observa- 
tory, National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research,  and  National  Radio  Astron- 
omy Observatory, 
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Fotuth.  Computing  activities,  310,000.- 
000.  This  program  is  designed  to  develop 
new  knowledge  in  the  computer  sciences 
for  application  in  the  design  of  improved 
computer  hardware,  software,  and  inte- 
grated computer  systems,  and  to  seek 
new  v.ays  to  couple  the  capabilities  of 
computers  to  the  conduct  of  research  in 
all  areas  of  science. 

Fifth.  Science  information  activitips. 
$8,300,000.  This  program  is  designed  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  and  reduce  unneces- 
sary redundancy  and  overlap  in  the  gen- 
eration and  dissemination  of  scientific 
information. 

Sixth.  International  cooperative  scien- 
tific activities.  $6,200,000.  This  program 
is  designed  to  promote  U.S.  access  to, 
and  approiJriate  participation  in,  inter- 
national scientific  activities. 

Seventh.  Research  applied  to  national 
needs.  $111,700,000.  This  program  in- 
cliides;  Advanced  technology  applica- 
tions, energy  research  and  technology 
programs,  environmental  systems  and  re- 
sources, .social  systems  and  human  re- 
.sources,  and  exploratory  research  and 
problem  assessment. 

Eighth.  Intergovernmental  .science 
program,  $1  million,  to  aid  State, 
regional,  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies in  making  the  benefits  of  science 
and  technology  more  widely  available 
witjiin  their  regions. 

Ninth.  Institutional  improvement  for 
science  $2,000,000.  These  funds  will  go 
to  colleges  and  universities  to  improve 
their  academic  science  programs  and  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  re- 
search programs,  through  improved 
management. 

Tenth.  Graduate  student  supi>o!i, 
SI  1.000, 000.  This  includes  graduate  fel- 
lowships to  assure  an  adequate  flow  of 
highly  talented  individuals  into  science 
careers;  and  postdoctoral  fellowships  to 
assist  scientists  and  engineers  in  up- 
grading tl.eir  professional  .skills  and  ;n 
m.iking  a  transition  into  otlior  techni- 
cal areas. 

Eleventh.  Science  education  improve- 
ment. 828,700.000.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  h.elp  improve  tlie  effectiveness 
of  science  education  at  all  academic 
levels.  It  focuses  on  such  problems  as: 
increasing  the  cost  effectivene.ss  of  sci- 
ence education  through  improved  pro- 
grams, tec-hnology,  and  instructional 
strategies  and  methodologies;  assuring 
the  Nation  of  a  large  enough  and  flexi- 
ble enough  scientiP.c  and  technical 
workforce;  improving  science  education 
for  the  nonscientist;  and  providing  ade- 
quate science  educational  opportunities 
outside  the  formal  structure  of  the  eciu- 
cationa)  system. 

Twelfth.  Planning  and  policy  studies. 
$4,000,000.  This  program  is  designed  to 
provide  the  factual  data  and  analytical 
basis  for  sound  national  science  policy 
decisions. 

Thirteentii.  Program  development 
and  management,  $30,000,000.  These 
funds  are  used  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion and  management  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  preceding  12  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  program,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  of  $3,000,- 
000   to   be   paid   in  excess  foreign   cur- 


rencies, for  expenses  wliich  the  Fotin- 
dation  incurs  in  its  activities  abroad. 

As  can  be  readily  seen  from  this  sum- 
mary, the  programs  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  are  extremely  diverse, 
cut  across  innumerable  fields,  and  are 
far   reaching   in   their   implications.   In 
many  cases  their  effects  ma>  not  be  felt 
for  years,  or  even  decades.  But  if  the 
history  of  the  20th  century  can  serve  as 
a  yuide.  then  .sooner  or  later  these  ef- 
lects  will  surely  be  felt  and  will  have  a 
major    impact    on    the    shape    of    our 
civilization  and  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  science  is  the 
key  to  progress  in  our  time.  The  vitality 
of  our  economy  and  the  viability  of  our 
.society  depend  on  further  .scientific  ad- 
vance.  This  authorization   for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  represents  an 
essential  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
Nation.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  make  the 
necessary    investment     today,    we    will 
reap  a  bitter  harvest  in  polluted  water 
and  air.  in  congested  roads  and  cities, 
111  contaminated  food  and  drugs,  in  in- 
adequate energy  supplies,  and  stagnant 
or  even  declining  quality  of  life.  And 
as  we  would  suffer  for  our  shortsighted- 
ness,  .so   would   our   children,   and   our 
children's   children    for  many  years   to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  cospon.sored 
by  all  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
IJiove  this  important  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!)ore.  The  question  is  on  the  en.iiro.s.sment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.s.sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  S.  1977  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
|)ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESIGNATION  OF  KENNETH  E.  BE- 
LIEU  AS  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  with  regret  the  resignation  today  of 
a  distinguished  public  .servant  in  the 
person  of  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  where  he  has 
served  with  great  credit. 

Ken  BeLieu  has  provided  a  courageous 
and  wise  leadership  during  a  period  of 
considerable  turbulence  w  ithm  the  Army. 
His  genuine  concern  for  the  soldier  and 
liis  deep  respect  for  the  Army  as  an  in- 
stitution are  his  hallmark. 

I  first  knew  Ken  BeLieu  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  where  he  came  after  a  dis- 
tinguished military  career.  His  abilities 
were  recognized  by  all  Senators,  and 
especially  by  the  then  majority  leader. 
Lyndon  John.son,  who  later  designated 
him  to  organize  the  new  Aeronautical 
;ind  Space  Sciences  Committee  staff  and 
become  its  first  director. 


Following  this,  he  worked  with  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  until  1961. 
when  President  Kennedy  was  inaugu- 
rated. He  subsequently  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  until  his  return  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  July  1965. 

His  abilities  were  apain  recognized 
when  President  Nixon  assumed  office  and 
asked  him  to  serve  as  his  liaison  between 
the  White  Hotise  and  the  Senate,  a  posi- 
tion Ken  served  in  v.  ith  great  distinction. 
I  had  a  close  working  relationship  w ith 
Ken  BeLieu  and  always  found  him  to  be 
forthright,  loyal,  and  responsive  on  every 
occasion.  I  greatly  valued  hi.s  advice  and 
counsel  during  this  iieriod  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  value  it  m  the  years  ahead. 

In  my  opinion.  Ken  BeLieu  would  have 
made  an  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
I  think  he  would  have  made  an  excellent 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Ken  BeLieu  ha.s  been  an  effective,  dedi- 
cated public  official  and  friend.  I  wish 
him  well  in  his  new  endeavors. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsyhania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  kno\^n  Ken  BeLieu  on  a 
pcr.sonal  as  well  as  an  official  basis  for 
some  years.  As  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said,  he  is  the  type  of 
citizen  who  performs  great  .services  for 
the  Slate.  He  has  done  extremely  well 
in  giving  of  his  own  talents  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  .several  administrations.  He 
was  excellent  in  the  i)erformance  of  his 
responsibilities  as  head  of  Senate  liaison. 
Ken  BeLieu  is  a  man  to  be  tnisted.  as 
a  man  who  can  give  advice.  I  have  had 
many  long  conversations  with  him.  He 
was  most  helpful  to  me  in  the  positions 
he  held  in  the  Senate.  I  value  his  advice 
and  his  friendship. 

There  is  one  asi^ect  of  Ken  BeLieu 
that  is  not  generally  well  known  to  the 
public.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  mentioned 
here.  He  served  in  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  He  was  disabled  and  lost  a 
leg.  He  might  well  have  rested  upon  his 
laurels  and  felt  that  no  obligation  existed 
upon  him  to  do  anything  but  this. 

On  the  contrary,  he  is  imbued  with  a 
compassionate  sense  of  what  such  an 
amputation  might  do  to  someone  else. 
So.  quietly,  and  without  fanfare,  since 
his  own  amputation,  he  has  visited  vet- 
erans ho.spitals  and  talked  to  the.se 
shocked  young  amputees  for  whom  the 
world  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.  He 
has  cheered  them  up.  shored  their  de- 
fenses against  their  own  insecurities,  and 
then,  at  the  proper  time,  simply  revealed 
to  them,  dramatically  and  physically, 
that  he,  too,  was  an  amputee.  He  has 
helped  many  a  young  soldier  or  .sailor 
in  that  way. 

This  is  a  kind  act  This  is  the  act  ol 
a  true  gentleman,  a  fully  compa.ssionate 
man.  We  are  .soiiy  that  he  ha.s  left  the 
Federal  service. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I 
su'jRcst  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tiie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  ler.;islaiive  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 


TRANS.ACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l)ore.  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  busine.ss.  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes 


THE  IMPOUNDMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  invite  th.e 
attention  ol  ttie  Senate  to  the  order  of 
District  Court  Judge  Leonard  I.  Garth 
in  Newark.  N  J  .  yesterday,  findinu  that 
tlie  Department  of  Labor  is  requiivd  to 
spend  S239  million  budgeted  nationwide 
for  the  Neigliborhood  Youtii  Corps  sum- 
mer program,  in  the  ca.se  ol  Communitv 
Action  Progiams  Executive  Directors  A.s- 
.sociation  of  New  Jersey.  Inc.:  the  New 
Jer.-,ey  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Direc- 
tors As.sociation;  Mary  Ann  Weston. 
Yvette  Young,  et  al  ,  against  Rov  L.  Ash. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget:  Peter  J  Brennan.  Secretarv  of 
the  Department  of  Labor;  and  Howard 
Phillips,  former  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Tiie  court  ordered  that  the  defend- 
ants make  available  by  10  a.m.  Saturdav. 
June  30.  1973.  $239.2  million  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  job  program 
for  this  summer. 

T)ie  court  also  ordered  the  defendant 
Ash  to  insure  that  the  funds  do  not  re- 
vert to  the  Treasury  after  June  30. 

This  is  an  assertion  of  the  authoiitv  of 
Conuress  on  the  part  of  the  third  branch 
ol  the  Government,  the  .ludiciary.  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  all  of  us;  be- 
cause it  IS  a  way  of  resolving  what  has 
be.eun  to  appear  to  be  an  ab.'^olute  dead- 
lock between  the  coequal  branches  of 
Government — Concress  and  the  Presi- 
dent: the  President's  assertion  that  he 
could  do  this,  notw  ithstanding  the  aijpro- 
priation  for  the  Neighborhood  Youtli 
Corps,  and  the  determination  shown  by 
Congress  by  rcfusin-:  a  request  of  the 
President  to  rescind  tiie  apjiropriation. 
as  ab.solutely  certifying  that  Congres., 
wanted  the  money  to  be  spent  and  not 
be  impoiuided  and  not  to  be  held  bv  the 
Executive,  except  pursuant  to  law." 

We  believe  that  the  Anti-Deficiencv 
Act,  which  IS  the  only  act  on  the  subiect. 
does  not  entitie  the  President  to  witn- 
hold  these  funds  from  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

The  courts  are  beginning  to  act  in 
these  matters,  and  I  think  the  courts 
should  know  that  we  m  Conure^s  suii- 
port  the  enforcement  mechanism  whic  ii 
the  courts  afford  at  the  suit  of  individual 
parties.  In  this  ca.se.  they  were  two 
youniisters  who  were  goiu'.;  to  get  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Cori)s  jobs. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  high  time  that 
we  had  a  way  in  which  to  enforce  the 
mandated  expenditure  by  Congre.s.s;  that 
it  wa.^  our  understandiiiL;  that  the 
administration  would  not  rcsi.st  that: 
that  where  we  had  directed  that  it  be 
spent,  they  would  .spend  it.  But.  appar- 
ently, they  have  even  tried  lo  gel  out 
from  under  that. 
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Mr.  President,  the  laugh  of  the  day  is 
tlie  assertion  by  a  Government  repre- 
sentative reported  in  the  New  York 
Tunes  that  the  decision  of  the  Newaik 
judge.  Judge  Garth — to  whom  I  pay  all 
honor — will  be  appealed;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment representative  reportedly  said 
that  the  money  ".  .  .  wasn't  spent  yet 
because  we  just  haven't  had  time  to 
spend  the  money." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Tunes  article  be  pnnted  at  this  point  \i\ 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
£Ui  follows: 

JroGK     Orders     U.S      Fvnd.s     Rei  eased     ice 
YoLTH  Corps 
(By  Mama  Gaufabertr) 
A    Federal    Judge    in    Newark   ordered    the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  yester- 
day to  release  fc239-n)Ul»oii  biiO^eled  na:iun- 
wlde  for  the  Neife-hborhood  YouLh  Corps  sum- 
mer program. 

Judge  Leonard  I.  Garth  of  the  District 
Cotirt  said  that  the  funds  must  be  released 
no  later  than  10  AM.  tomorrow  and  ordered 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  re- 
fram  from  taking  any  steps  that  would  allow 
the  futkds  to  revert  to  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Funds  not  spent  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year-  midnight  of  June  30 — 
revert  to  the  treasun.-. 

•  There  Is  no  doubt  it  was  the  unerniivocal 
IntentKjn  of  Congress  that  the  amount  be  ap- 
propriated," Judge  Garth  .said  in  an  oral  de- 
cision after  a  five-hour  hearing.  Thi-s  is  no 
raid  on  tJie  ptiblic  treasury.  It  is  just  action 
required  t-o  relea.-;e  appropriated  funds" 

President  Nuou  requested  Congre^i  la.st 
year  to  allocate  i256.5-milUon  for  stunmei 
youth  >obs,  with  the  funds  to  he  disbnred 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Con- 
gress made  the  appropriation,  and  it  reaf- 
firmed the  allocation  last  June  19  by  reject- 
ing a  Government  rescission  request. 

Sine*  the  origiiial  request,  however,  the 
President  imposed  his  spcndmL-  ceiling.  6250- 
bilJion  for  the  current  fiscu)  year,  in  order  to 
control  inflation  without  a  tax  mcrease  One 
of  the  allocations  held  up,  but  not  im- 
pounded, was  tlie  money  for  tho  Nei..hbor- 
hood  Youth  Corps. 

The  suit  leading  Uj  Judge  Garth's  rulmg 
was  filed  by  22  Community  Action  Program 
directors  in  New  Jcr'cy  and  two  girls  who 
had  been  promised  Jobs  thi,  summer,  Mary 
Ann  Weston.  16  years  old,  and  Y\ctie  Young, 
19.  both  of  Nepttine.  N.J. 

The  New  Jersey  agencies  pro-. :dcd  jnbs  for 
11  5S1  youths  last  year  after  an  allocation 
of  f3  3-millicii. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  Ijefore  the  ruling  by 
Judge  Garth.  Mtiyor  Lindsay  sent  a  telegram 
to  Admini'  tration  leaders  in  Washington  xirt;- 
ing  that  the  Youth  Corps  funds  be  dr  inb- 
tited. 

•Those  finds  are  urL-ently  nc-edtd.  '  tlie 
Mayor  s.iid.  In  New  Y.irk  Cry  alone  we  could 
use  77.300  summer  job  slots  for  our  ycung 
peiiple.  many  of  whom  face  neigliborhocxl 
unemijioympnt  levels  of  up  lo  40  |>tr  cer.i   ' 

La-t  year,  funds  from  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  pro\  ided  Jiybs  for  60.000  young- 
sters in  New  York  on  an  allocation  cf  al- 
most *20-nullion.  Across  the  nation,  the 
money  was  expected  to  provide  jobs  for 
W9.300  youths  this  summer,  tlirough  930 
organisations. 

Tlie  Yntttii  Corps  is  a  n!nc-yc.--,r-old  pro- 
i/ram  that  provides  .summer  employment  for 
dtsudvantaped  youths  The  Job,-,  usually  are 
in  public  Bpencles  or  nonprofit  rirganl/at  ions 
and  are  Eer»ice-oriented.  Many  <,f  the  vouths 
'.vuric  in  parks,  re.  reational  activities  or  with 
liospital.s. 


GOVERNIUFNT    TO    APPFAI. 

Tlie  money  is  allocated  by  tlie  Department 
of  Labor  to  agencies  m  municipalities 
throughout  the  nation  A  spokesman  for  the 
department  in  Wa.shtngton  said  yesterday 
that  the  $239-millK>n  "wasn't  spent  yet  be- 
cause we  just  haven  t  had  time  to  spend  the 
niuncy  "  He  said  tlial  the  Government  would 
appeal  Judge  Garths  decision. 

In  issuuig  his  order.  Judge  Garth  declared 
that  tlie  refusal  to  release  the  funds  "has 
l>een  activity  outside  the  statutory  limits." 

The  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs,  David  H. 
Ben-.'Vsher  of  East  Orange,  said  the  New  Jer- 
sey Community  Action  Program  Directors  As- 
.sociation  had  decided  to  file  suit  last  week  at 
the  urging  of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams 
Jr  ,  Deinocrfat  of  New  Jersey. 

THE    $31-0    KII-I.ION    tS    FEOZET* 

'.Vashingion.  June  28 — A  Uuilod  States 
District  Court  Judge  today  ordered  fro?en 
$380.4-million  in  Federal  education  funds 
previously  unpouiided  by  the  Ni.xon  Admin- 
istration. 

Todays  action  by  Judge  Jo.seph  C.  Waddy 
prevents  the  money,  more  than  14  per  cent 
of  the  education  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, from  reverting  to  the  Treasury  on 
Saturday,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  order  comes  as  a  result  of  a  suit  filed 
June  8  by  Pennsylvania.  In  the  suit,  which 
iias  since  been  Joined  by  eight  other  states, 
the  court  was  asked  to  allow  the  allocation 
of  the  funds  for  eight  different  education 
programs. 

While  tlie  decision  does  not  release  any 
funds,  the  judge  ordered  the  freeze  becau.se 
the  states  "have  demonstrated  a  substantial 
likelihood  of  success  on  the  merits"  of  the 

L<iSe. 

Edmund  Kitrh,  a  lawyer  for  the  Justice 
Department,  said  that  tcxlay's  decision  would 
allow  the  impoundment  isstie  to  be  argtied 
in  the  courts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  they  have 
not  .'-iJcr.t  t!x'  money  is  tliat  they  have  sat 
on  the  money  for  months — in  fact  since 
last  Octubei — and  refused  to  recognize 
llie  congresiional  direction  to  spend;  and 
tliey  have  even  defied  the  reiteration  of 
that  direction  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  second  supplemental,  in  connection 
v.itli  wliich  we  had  refused  to  rescind 
that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Prciidtiit.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  court.s.  I  hoije  this  marks  the  begin- 
ing  of  a  precedent  in  whicli  the  deter- 
minatioiis  of  Congrass  incorporated  in 
law  Will  be  earned  out  and  enforced  by 
the  courts.  We  may  not  have  batallions 
of  our  ov.n,  but  there  is  a  judicial  sys- 
tem and  we  have  a  riuht  to  rely  on  it. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  the  interest  of 
our  Nation  it  ha.';  come  Uirough. 

I  tiiaiik  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  yield.Ji;;  additional  time  to  me. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  many  minutes  remain  for 
rnornins  business? 

T'le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Six  more  minute.^  remain  for  morn- 
ing bli'-UH  <s. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  thank  t};0 
Ciiair. 

•  The  re:nark.s  Uiat  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  made  at  tliis  point  on  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  2106,  providing  for  a  10- 
year  tenure  for  the  Director  of  the  FBI, 
are  pnnted  in  the  Record  under  State- 
intnts  on  IiUroduced  Bills  and  Joint  Res- 
okitions  ) 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MOPINING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  to  not  beyond  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock  a.m.  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Jt{}te    J9,    19 
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COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <  Mr.  Bentsen)  .  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  to  as  indicated : 

Pr.oposED  Legislation  From  Canal  Zone 
Government 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone 
Government,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  to  amend  section  271  of 
title  2.  Canal  Zone  Code  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  the  Conimiltee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Ei^ergesjcy  Loan  Guaeanth. 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Board,  transmitllug,  pur- 
.'■uant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Board  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) .  Referred  to  the  Ccm- 
miuee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

RrpoET  o.^:  Marine  Mammal  Species 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
informing  the  Senate  that  his  report  on  the 
current  status  of  all  marine  mammal  species 
and  population  stock  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  or  about  July  31.  1973.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 

International  Agreements  Other  Than' 
Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  .\dvl'-er 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transniitfmg,  pur.'^uant  to  law,  the  text  of 
international  agreements  other  than  treatie.s 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  iwiih  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  Uie  C.tii- 
nuttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Rf  ports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  cf 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Accotmt- 
in'_'  OfSi  0  for  May  1973  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governnieiit  Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  ;3;atcs,  transmitting,  pursuant  lo 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Pr(4;resfe  m  Meeting 
Import. tnt  Objectives  of  the  Gr-at  riaiiis 
Conservation  Program  Could  Be  Inipr'-.ved," 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Departmpnt  of 
.Sericulture,  dated  June  28,  1973  (v.itli  an  ac- 
companying rep(;ri).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cio'.trnment  Operations. 
Report  of  Civn,  Aib  Patrol 

.'\  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Board,  Civil  Kir  Patrol,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  report  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  for  Iy73  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
p^Tt  ) .  Referred  to  the  Comnuitee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

St  sptNMo.N   OF  Deportation  op  Auu.ns — 
Withdrawal  of  Name 

A  lett«r  from  tlie  Acting  Commissioner, 
Imini'.;.'-atiou  and  Naturalization  Ser\Ko, 
Department  of  Justice,  withdrawing  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lew  Sek  Lum,  also  known  as  Lai 
Hoy  Frank  Wong  from  a  report  relating  t.i 
aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  suspended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  February  1, 
1973.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  tlie  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Btntsen)  : 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  State  Legislature 
"1  California.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

"SJ.  Rts  15 
•Senate  joint  resolution  relative  to  fishing 
indiL-try 
•Whereas.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  in  world  fisheries  has  declined  from 
lirst  to  seventh  place  among  the  major  fi.sh- 
ing  nations:  and 

•■Whereas,  There  has  been  a  ct/iuinuing 
decline  in  domestic  production  of  food  fish 
and  shellfish  for  the  last  five  vears;  and 

"Whereas.  The  fishing  boats  in  many  com- 
nuinities  in  the  State  of  California  aiid  the 
nation  have  become  ob.soiete  and  inelTicienf 
:uid 

"Whereas.  Inten.-ive  foreign  fishing  along 
the  coa.st  of  the  State  of  California  has 
brought  about  declines  in  stock.-;  ui  a  number 
of  species  with  resultinti  economic  hardship 
to  local  fishermen  dependent  upon  such 
stocks;  and 

•Whereas,  Ri.^inf;  costs  and  e.\tremely  high 
-ooouu  Stiiqsij  apijui  3ABq  samj  a.itnj.m^tii 
noniic  in  .some  areas  ol  tlie  state;  and 

"Whereas,  Assistance  to  n--,nei-men  is  \crv 
limited  as  contrasted  to  federal  aid  to  indu.s- 
tnal,  commercial,  or  agrictiltura!  interc^t-^- 
and 

"Whereas,  Ihe  fislienncii  cannot  success- 
fully compete  against  imported  lish  products 
m  the  market  becau.se  a  munber  of  foreign 
li-hmg  countries  subsidize  their  li.slnng  in- 
dustry to  a  greater  extent:  and 

••Whereas.  Approximately  00  percent  of  the 
seafood  requirements  of  tlie  United  States 
IS  being  supplied  by  imports,  and 

•  Whereas,  The  fisheries  and  fishing  indtis- 
tiy  in  this  state  is  a  valuable  natural  re- 
Mjurce  supplying  employment  and  income  to 
tliousands  of  people  m  all  ol  our  coaMal 
communities;  and 

"Whereas.  Our  fisherie-  are  be^et  with  al- 
most insurmountable  production  ;,nd  eco- 
nomic problems:  and 

"Whereas,  Certain  of  our  coaxal  stocks  of 
fish  are  being  decimated  bv  foreittn  fishin- 
fleets;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

■Rcaolicd  by  the  Senate  and  A-<scinbl)/  o/ 
the  State  of  California,  jointhi.  That 'the 
State  of  California  respect fullv  memorialises 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
Mates  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  all  the  nece.ssarv  and  possible  steps  to 
provide  all  the  nece.ssarv  support  to 
strengthen  the  fishing  hidustrv.  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  the  coastal  fish- 
eries against  excessive  foreign  lislimg  and 
be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Secretarv  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
irom  California  in  the  Coiigre.ss  of  the  United 
Stales." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
ihe  City  of  Brook  Park.  Ohio,  relatuig  to  the 
current  fuel  shortage.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Brook  Park.  Ohio,  petitioning  the 
Congress  to  investigate  and  determine  if  a 
luel  shortage  e.xists  in  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflairs, 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Buckeye  Boys 
State  36th  General  Assembly,  Uniontown, 
Ohio,  petitioning  the  Congress  to  initiate  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  the  unborn  child  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 


PRESERVATION  OF  SAND-WICH 
NOTCH 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
April,  my  distinauished  senior  colleattue 
'Mr.  COTTON'  and  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
preserve  Sandwich  Notch,  the  last  maior 
notch  in  New  Hampshii^e  without  public 
protection. 

The  Sandwich  Notch  area  is  of  par- 
ticular esthetic  and  historical  interest 
to  the  citizens  of  Now  Hamp.shire.  As  an 
answer  to  the  people's  concern  o\er  this 
natural  area,  the  New  Hampshire  Gen- 
eral Court  has  approved  the  inclusion  of 
the  Sandwich  Notch  area  in  tlie  White 
Mountain  National  Forest. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  State  legis- 
lature has  taken  such  positive  action,  re- 
flcctin.ti  my  own  interest  in  preservintt 
Sandwich  Notch.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  that  New  Hampshire  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  20.  a  major  .step  to- 
ward preserving  this  area  of  natural 
beauty,  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  w  as  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestiy.  and  reads  as  follows: 

Hot'SE    CoNCfRRFNT    RESOLUTION     No.    20 

Concurrent  re.-<olution  relative  to  including 
Sandwicli  Natch  in  the  Wliite  Mountain 
National  Forest 

Wliercas  Sandwich  Natch  is  one  of  tiic 
most  scenic  places  of  natural  places  of  nat- 
ural beauty  m  New  Hampshire;  and 

Whereas  Sandwich  Natch  Is  in  danger  of 
being  acquired  and  irreparably  damaged  b> 
commercial   interests;   and 

Whereas  positive  steps  must  now  Ije  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  Sandwich  Natcli  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  generations  of  our 
t'ltizens;  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  General  Cotirt   convened: 

That  the  General  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire be  recorded  as  approving  the  inclusK.ii 
of  the  Sandwich  Natch  Tract  in  the  Whit.- 
Mountain  National  Fore.-t.  that  said  Sand- 
wich Natch  be  best  pre.~.erved  in  its  pre>eni 
unspoiled  state:  and  be  U  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
instructed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  this  re.->olu- 
tion  to  each  member  of  tiie  congressional 
delegation  from  New  Hampshire,  that  tlie\ 
be  apprised  of  tlie  concern  of  the  General 
Court  that  one  of  New  Hampsliire's  last 
scenic  resources  might  be  lost:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  tlie  New  Hampshire  con- 
gressional delegation  be  urged  to  secure  the 
necessary  federal  approval  and  funding  that 
Sandwich  Natch  shall  be  .soon  made  a  part 
of  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest. 


S  7^8  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tanios 
(Toil',  I  J   Maltif  (Rept    No   93  287). 

By  Mr  EASTL.\ND.  irom  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  428  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto  Es- 
piiio   I  Reiil    No    93   288 1 ; 

S  489  .\  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Janet  Lee 
Davi.^  Brace  and  her  .son.  Scott  •\  illiain  Brace 
I  Rept   No.  93   289  i  :  and 

S.  816  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jo/.efa 
Sokolowski  Domanski  i  Rept    No.  93  290) 

By  Mr.  M.AGNUSON  from  the  Commrtee 
on  Commerce: 

SJ  Res.  131  An  original  joint  resolution 
to  express  a  national  policy  with  respect  to 


the   expansion   c^  commerce   m   goods   and 
■.iflie  United  States  and  noii- 


serviceri  between 

market    economv    countries    (Rept     No     9.1 
282)    Placed  on  the  calendar 

By  Mr.  McGEE  from  the  -ommlttee  on 
Post  Otiice  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
inciit  : 

S  19K9  A  bill  lo  amend  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  with  re.-.pect  to 
certain  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
salarie.-.    iRept    No,  93-292). 

By  Mr  ERVIN.  from  the  Comminee  on 
the   Judiciary,   without   amendment; 

S  1272.  A  bill  to  provide  procedure-  lor 
calling  constitutional  canventions  for  pro- 
posing amciidinents  to  the  Coiistiiution  of 
the  United  States,  on  application  of  the 
legi.-latures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  pur- 
suant to  article  V  of  tlie  Coii»uutioii  (Rent 
No    93  293).    together    with  Teparate   view,. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  SUMMARY  OF 
PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATE  ^l 
PILOT  STUDY  —REPORT  OF  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL OPERATIONS  'S  REPT 
NO.  93-294' 

Mr.  METCALF.  from  the  Joiiu  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations,  sub- 
mitted a  report  entitled  "Summaiv  of 
Proceedings  and  Debate,  a  Pilot  Stu"d\  " 
which  was  ordered  to  be  pnnted 


EXECUTR^E  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTL.A.ND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kamal  An- 
toine  Chalaby  (Rept.  No  93-284):  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens  (Rept    No   93  283  i . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
I  he  Judiciary,  with  an  ainendmeni  : 

S.  298.  A  bill  for  the  relict  of  Suiiu  Wan 
Kim  (Rept.  No.  93  285). 

S.  507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilhelm  J 
R    Maly   iRept    No   93  286);  and 


As  m  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
subtimted: 

Bv  Mr.  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Oitice  and  Ci\  il  Service: 

Vincent  R  Barabba.  of  California  to  be 
Director  of  the  Census. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
;he  reommendatlon  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees  com- 
mitment to  re.-pond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  dulv  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate 

By  Mr  SPARK.MAN.  from  the  Commit 'ee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

Sheldon  B  Lubar.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an 
A.ssistaiit  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

Mitchell  Kobelinski.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States: 

Alberto  Faustnio  Trevino.  Jr  .  of  California 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the    Comnuiniiy    Development    Corporation 
and 

Georije  A  LeMaistre.  of  Alabama  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit   Insurance  Corporation 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
uith  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  sub.iect  to  the 
nominees  commitment  to  resixind  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlic  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions are  introduced  or  reported,  read 
the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  or 
i'li'i'ed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

B>    Mr.   ROB£J?T  C.   BYRD    (for  him- 
teli.  Mr.  M.^.NSFitLB.  Mr   Griffin,  Mr. 
B£.MT.iEN,  Mr    Blkduk.  Mr.  Tln.ney 
Mr   Williams    Mr   Cook.  Mr.  Ef.vin. 
Mr.     ScHULiKiR,     and     Mr.     Hath- 
away I  : 
S    2106.   A   biU   to  amend   title   VI   of   the 
Omnibus  Crime  Ci  lurol  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  19fc8  to  prcnide  f<>r  a  lO-year  term  for  the 
appointment  of  tlie  Director  of  tlie  Federal 
Bureau    of    Iuve.stij:iition,    Referred    to    the 
C.  inmittee  rii  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DOMINICK    {for  himself.   Mr. 

Fa.n.m.n,    Mr.    TnwLK,    Mr.    Bi.n.nitt, 

and  Mr    Hansen  i  : 

S  2107   A  bill  to  amend  the  National  L;i!x>r 

Rf'latioiis   Act   so   as    to   make   it   an   unfair 

l.ibi>r    priu'tiee    for   a    labor    ortzaniyalion    to 

impose    sanctions    against    it.s    members    for 

exceeding  production  quotas.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S  2X0^.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labjr 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization  to 
discriminate  on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S  2109  A  bill  to  make  il  an  unfair  labcr 
pr.ii.llce  to  require  a  person  wlio  conscieu- 
ticnsly  objects  to  membership  in  a  labor  or- 
gaiuzation  to  be  a  member  of  such  an  organ- 
ization as  a  condition  of  employment.  Re- 
Icrred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Well  are. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  i  f or  himself  and 
Mr  Moss)  : 
S  2110  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  provide  for  a  um- 
lorm  system  of  quality  gracies  for  foo<i  prod- 
ucts, to  provide  for  a  system  of  labeiiiii.-  of 
food  products  to  disclose  the  ingredients 
thereof,  to  provide  for  a  system  of  national 
standards  lor  luurnional  labeling  of  food 
products,  and  to  preside  for  a  system  of 
labeling  of  jxrishable  and  semiperishuble 
foods,  and 

S.  2111  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  rti.'-c!' sure 
by  retail  distributors  of  retail  unit  prices 
of  consumer  commodities,  ai.d  lor  other  pur- 
poses. Relerred  to  the  Committee  on  Cim- 
nurce 

By  Mr  DOLE: 
S  21  12.  A  bill  Jc.r  il.e  relief  of  VoThi  Suoiig 
(Niiii  Aun  Hoyt).  Relerred  to  tlie  Coini,iutee 
on  tUe  Judiciarv 

By  Mr  TOWLR: 
S.    211.3     \   bill    X-u   amend    the    Economic 
Stabilization    Act    of    1!»70     Relerred    to    the 
Commi'tee  on  Banki;;?,  Hout-ing  and  Crban 
AH  airs. 

By  Mr  SIEVENS: 
S  21 U  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
SociaJ  Security  Act  to  pro\  ide  that,  in  mak- 
ing lertain  alktmeiii^  to  States  thereunder, 
there  sliall  be  taken  into  account  the  liigher 
(■otl-of-living  prevailing  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  Reierrccl  to  liie  Comirutiee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S  2115.  A  bin  to  fuc.litate  tlie  recruitment 
of  health  persoimel  for  rcm<  t.e  and  isolated 
hf'spnals  of  the  Public  Healtli  .Ser-,;ce 
through  the  provision  of  adequate  housing 
for  per.sf  nnei  by  establishing  a  rental  guar- 
antee program  as  an  incentive  lor  builders 
a:.d  o-her  spf.i.s(-rs  to  c(jr.struct  needed  Iv.'us- 
ing  f'lr  Public  Health  Service  pfrsonnel.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Comm.ttec  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lif  W>-lfarp 

By  Mr    STE\'ENS: 
S  2111    A  bill  to  amend  sprti"n  2i»e  of  th» 
Public    Health    Service   Art    to   provide    pay 
iii'en'ives    l.r   personnel    .serving'    in   rtinote 


and   isolated   areas.   Referred    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for   himself   and 

Mr.    RANDOi.ru.     Mr.     Church,    Mr. 

Jackson,   Mr.   Metcau,  Mr.   jAvrrs, 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Pell, 

Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr.     Nelson,     Mr. 

Cranston,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  ABoiRtzK, 

Mr.    HrcHEs,    Mr.     Hathaway.    Mr. 

Hart,    Mr.    Hr.MrHEEY,    Mr.    McGee. 

Mr.  MrGovEKN.  Mr.  MACNrsoN.  Mr. 

Moss.   Mr.   M^NsmxD.  Mr.  Ti'Nney. 

Mr.     MoNDAiE,    Mr.     Eagleton,    Mr. 

Stlven.son  and  Mr.  Mdskie)  : 

S  21 17.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  and  health 

in  the  mining  industry,  to  prevent  recurring 

dLsasters   in    the   mining   industry,   and    for 

other  purposes.  Referred   to  Uie  Conmiittee 

tn  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (fcr  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvtTs) : 
S  2118.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
liurricaue-flood  protection  and  beach  erosion 
control  at  East  Rcickaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway 
InSel  and  Jamaica  Bay.  N.Y.,  and  for  other 
purpoaes  Rti  erred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  HELMS: 
SJ.Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  proposinc 
an  amendment  to  the  Constittition  of  the 
United  Slates  guaranteeing  the  right  of  life 
to  the  unborn,  the  ill.  the  aged,  or  the  in- 
(apacitated.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
tiic  JuclKuiry. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 
SJ.Res.  131.  An  original  Jc^int  resolution 
to  express  a  national  policy  vvith  respect  to 
the  expansion  of  commerce  in  goods  and 
services  between  the  United  States  and  non- 
market  economy  countries.  Placed  on  the 
calendar. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD    (for 
himself.    Mr.     Mansfield,     Mr. 
Griffin.  Mr  Bentsen.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.    Mr.    TuNNEY,    Mr.    Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Ervtn,  Mr. 
ScinvEiKEn,    and    Mr.    Hatha- 
way <  : 
S.  210G.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  Uie 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Stieets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  a  lO-year  term 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TEN-YEAS    tenure    FOB    DIRECTOR   OP   FBI 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  a  lO-year  t^rin  for  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation with  reappointment  ix).ssible 
for  another  10-year  term.  Both  an  ap- 
ijointment  and  a  reappointment  would 
be  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  by 
the  Senate. 

In  1968.  the  Congress  pas-sed  Pubhc 
Liiw  90-351.  title  VI,  section  1101  of  the 
Omr.ibu.s  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street'^ 
Act  of  1968  which  amended  title  28 
United  States  Code,  section  532.  making 
the  Duector  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigaLicn  a  PVesuiential  appointment 
subject  to  advice  and  cciLserit  by  the  Sen- 
ate ratJier  tlian  an  appointment  by  tlie 
Attorney  General.  There  wa.s  no  provi- 
sion in  the  1968  statute  as  to  the  dura- 
lion  of  the  appointment  of  Die  Director. 

The  two  confii-maucn  hearing;  tliat 
have  been  h'ld  by  the  Spnnte  JudicKiry 
Committee  over  the  past  4  months  to 
consider  two  nominees  for  the  post  of 


FBI  Director  have  indicated  that  the 
Congress  must  take  steps  to  insulate  the 
Director  of  the  FBI  from  po.ssible  politi- 
cal pressui-es — especially  from  Uie  Wlnte 
House  and  conceivably  even  from  the 
Congress.  I  liad  previously  introduced 
legislation  concerning  the  FBI — S.  .516 
which  provided  a  4-year  term  for  the 
Director  iind  S.  1500  which  provided  a 
7-X'ear  teiin  for  the  Director.  In  the 
meantime,  I  believe  that  the  recent  con- 
firmation hcarincs  of  Mr.  L.  Patrick  Gray 
and  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Kelley  have  served 
to  indicate  that  a  4-year  term  for  the 
Director  could  perhaps  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  political  responsiveness 
on  the  pitrt  of  any  Director  who  wished 
to  be  reappointed  to  such  a  sensitive  post. 
After  all,  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  not 
an  ordinary  Cabinet  appointment  which 
is  usually  considered  a  pohticalJy 
oriented  member  of  the  President's 
•team."  A  10-year  term  would  overlap 
the  tenure  of  a  2-term  President  and 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  pressures 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Director  if  he  were  to  be  reappointed 
overy  4  years,  and  even  if  he  were  to  bt- 
reappointed  every  7  years,  since  that 
could  fall  within  the  term  of  the  same 
President  who  first  appointed  the 
Director. 

The  possibility  of  reappointment  fcr 
a  second  10-year  term  would  provide 
incentive  for  the  Director  to  conclude 
20  years  of  Government  service  il  the 
appointee  was  not  from  within  the  Gov- 
tfiiment  service. 

While  the  Director  would  be  nominated 
iuid  confirmed  for  a  10-year  term  he 
would  be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the 
President  if  he  abused  his  position,  as  l.s 
any  Presidential  appointee.  However,  the 
setting  of  a  10-year  tenure  by  the  Con- 
'^ress  would  preclude  a  President  from 
arbitrarily  naming  a  new  FBI  Director 
for  political  reasons  without  showing 
good  cause  for  dismissal  of  his  pred- 
ecessor since  the  chances  for  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  a  new  nominee 
would  be  remote. 

While  this  t*rm  would  apply  to  Mr. 
Kelley,  he  could  serve  only  8  years  of  such 
a  term  since  he  would  tlien  reach  the 
mandatory  Federal  retirement  age  of  70. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  many  members  of 
which  join  me  in  introducing  tins  legisla- 
tion, will  act  expeditiou.sly  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  and  tliat  tliis  post  which 
is  so  vital  to  tlie  protection  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  of  our  citizens  will 
then  have  a  better  guarantee  of  being  in- 
sulated from  partisan  political  pressures 
and  will  more  surely  be  a  post  of  true 
professionalism  and  dedication  to  the 
service  of  our  Nation.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  21(jG 
Kc  it  riiactrd  by  the  Scnatr  and  House  of 
Hcprt'seiitalnes  of  the  U/nttd  States  o/ 
AinmcM  in  Coti^ress  ass<  mbUsd.  That  section 
noi  of  the  OmnibuK  Crime  Coiitrul  and  Safe 
.Streets  Act  of  19G8  is  amended  by  inserting 
•■(a)"  after  the  section  designation  and  by 
.adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  ft'llcwing  ne-.v 
subsection  . 
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"(b)  Effective  with  re.spect  to  any  individ- 
ual appointment  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
atfer  June  I.  1973.  the  term  of  service  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest  iga- 
nioii  shall  be  ten  years.  .A  Director  may  be 
reappomced  in  accordance  with  subsection 
lal  of  this  section  for  only  one  additional 
term  " 


By  Mi'.  DOMINICK  i  f or  himself. 
Mr.    Fannin.    Mr.    Toweh.    Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Hansen  >  ; 
S.  2107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
L,j,;.or  Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  it  an 
unfair  labor  practice  lor  a  labor  orga- 
nization to  impo.se  sanctions  against  its 
meml)eis      for      exceeding      production 
Quotas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  my.^elf.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr 
Fannin.  Mr.  Towek.  and  Mr.  Hansen',  for 
a;jpropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
niake  it  an  unfair  Uibor  practice  for  a 
labor  organization  to  impose  sanctions 
against  its  members  for  exceeding  pro- 
duction quotas. 

Our  economic  system  rests  firmlv  on 
the  principle  that  a  person  shall  be  com- 
pensated proportionately  to  the  labor 
tliat  he  expends.  Under  our  .system  no 
one  should  be  compensated  for  the  labor 
of  others  and  conversely  no  one  should 
be  thwarted  or  retarded  by  the  accomp- 
lishments of  his  coworkers.  Our  tree  en- 
terprise system  encourage.-  ar.d  reward- 
individual  accomplishments. 

Many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  tiiis 
country  rose  from  humble  begixinmgs. 
Where  would  these  people  be  today  with- 
out the  incentive  and  impetus  of  the 
competitive  free  enterprise  .system.' 
More  importantly,  v.he-e  v.ould  this 
country  be? 

However,  decisioiis  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  uidicate  Uiat  the 
above  principles  no  longer  appiy  in  to- 
day s  labor  markets.  The  Board  upheld 
the  right  of  union.s  to  .set  production 
quotas  for  their  members  and  enforce 
such  quotas  by  apijropriate  sanctions. 
Thus,  an  efficient  employee  who  produces 
more  than  a  set  quota  can  be  fined  or 
otherwise  punished. 

This  discourages  and  frustrates  the 
initiative  of  employees.  My  bill  would 
h.elp  to  restify  this  by  den.\  ing  the  unions 
the  ix)wer  to  set  and  enforce  jirodiiction 
"luotas. 

Tile  intent  of  thLs  bill  is  to  re.stoie  the 
indi\  idual  initiative  ot  employc-es  by  re- 
moving arbitrai-y  union  re.-lnctions  on 
iiroductivity.  leaving  them  free  to  be 
comiicnsated  according  to  their  efforts.  I 
would  think  both  workers  and  manage- 
ment would  benefit  from  this— v^-orkers 
tlirough  increased  earnings  and  o!-ipor- 
lunities  for  advancement,  and  nianag;.- 
ment  ti:rough  increased  productivity. 

Mr.  President.  I  knov\-  that  the  indus- 
iiious  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country  wUl  support  my  bill.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Stiuue  will  do 
likewise. 

By  Mr.  DOMU-CICK  i  for  him.self. 

Mr.    F.^.n-xin.    :Mr.    Tower.    Mr. 

Bennett,  and  Mr.  H.xnsln  >  : 

S.  2108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Labor  Relations  .'^ct  so  as  to  make  it  an 


unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor  orga- 
nization to  discriminate  on  accotmt  of 
race,  color,  religious  or  national  origin 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself.  Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Hansen 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
rmend  the  National  Labor  Relations  .\ct 
so  as  to  make  it  an  unfair  laboi  practice 
fcr  a  labor  organization  to  discriminate 
on  account  oi  race.  cC'lor.  religion,  .^ex.  or 
nation.U  origin. 

The  iiast  decade  h-.^s  seen  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  American  con.science  to  the 
realiza;ion  that  discrimination  still  ex- 
i.'its  in  America  and  that  American  mi- 
nority groups  have  not  had  an  equal  op- 
po'-t  unity  in  our  .■society. 

Follov.inz  that  realization  came  a 
flurry  of  activity  m  American  courts  and 
legislatures  .'seeking  to  tmdo  almost  200 
.vears  of  di.scrimination.  The  result  of  all 
this  activity  has  been  significant  and 
beneficial  .steps  toward  equal  opixjrtun- 
ity  for  all  Americans  in  such  areas  a^ 
voting,  housing,  and  education.  But  be- 
fore the  flurry  .subsides  and  before  tlie 
-American  con.science  can  rest  there  is 
much  to  be  done. 

The  area  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity is  one  area  of  civil  rights  which 
must  be  improved.  It  is  particularly  of- 
fensive to  see  the  backbone  of  our  free 
enterpri.'^e  .system  wracked  with  employ- 
ment di.sorimiration.  Enr)lGyment  dis- 
crimination becomes  more  ofTonsive  as 
it  grows  in  scale  and  practice.  For  this 
rea.son.  my  bill  is  aimed  at  the  largest 
and  strongest  factor  in  i!ie  labor  field 
today,  the  labor  unions.  Labor  union-, 
through  their  power  as  certified  exclu- 
sive bargaining  agents  of  the  employees, 
are  in  a  perfect  position  to  control  hir- 
ings.  firings,  advancements,  seniority, 
and  ether  employment  practices  wliich 
easily  lend  themseives  to  abuse. 

Certainly  my  bill  is  not  the  first  to 
realize  and  attempt  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem. Horiefully.  mine  will  pre'.ail  where 
others  failed.  My  bill  would  treat  union 
employment  discriminarioii  as  an  unfair 
lalx)r  practice  under  the  National  Rela- 
tions Act.  Tills  would  place  such  a<'ts 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Labor  Rehnions  Board:  the  net  restil; 
beinq^  faster  and  cheaper  enforcement 
of  a  national  policy  by  the  orTanization 
which  is  mo.st  conversant  with  unions 
and  their  hiring  practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  all 
A.'iiencans  of  conscience  will  supjxirt  this 
iH't,  1  ask  my  tclleagues  to  do  the  same. 


By  Mr,  DOMINICK  .for  iumsell. 
Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr. 
Bennltt.  and  Mr.  Han.sen': 

S.  2109.  A  bill  to  make  it  an  luifair 
la.bor  practice  to  lequire  a  person  v.  Jio 
conscientiously  ob.iects  to  member.ship  in 
a  labor  organization  to  be  a  member  ol 
such  an  organization  as  a  condition  o: 
employment.  Referred  to  the  Ci  mmittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  niyiclf,  Mr.  Ecnnett.  Mr, 
Fan.mn,  Mr.  Tower  and  Mr.  H.^nsen  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Rela»ii'ns  .\cl         a.s 


to  make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  re- 
quire a  person  to  .iom  a  l.ibor  organiz?- 
tion  as  a  condition  of  employm«it  wher? 
such  a  i3eison's  religious  beliefs  are  con- 
trary to  labor  organization  membership 
The  nr.st  amendment  of  the  Constitti- 
tion recognizes  and  protects  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religious  belief  m  the  United 
States,  Just  as  important  as  the  written 
first  amendment  is  the  unwritten  funda- 
mental trad.rion  of  religious  f.'-eedom  in 
.\me;ica.  This  tradition  was  boin  with 
our  Founding  Fathers  who  colonized 
.\meri'^  to  avoid  religirus  persecution 
::;  Europe. 

There  are  people  in  the  United  States 
rod:iy  who  are  inadvertently  being  denieo 
their  freedom  of  religion.  Thc~e  are  the 
.uecple  who  belong  to  rehgious  denomina- 
tions which  believe  that  membership  j; 
or  support  of  a  labor  organization  l- 
^■rong.  Men-.taers  of  these  denominations 
;  re  forced  to  violate  their  religio'os  con- 
.-cience  and  join  labor  unions  or  suflTer 
the  economic  consequences. 

My  bm  would  protect  the  religious  free- 
dom of  these  people  b:-^  allowiitg  them  to 
work  lor  an  employer  witliout  being  re- 
quired lo  jom  or  financially  suj.-'poit  a 
imion  organization  It  protects  the  reli- 
giouj  beliefs  cf  union  members  without 
allowing  them  to  avcid  dues  payin?  re- 
siJonsibihties.  by  providing  that  m  lieu 
of  payin-  dues  the  individual  contribute 
a  like  amotuat  to  any  nonreligous  chan- 
•-ablj  fttnd  exempt  from  ta.cation  under 
.eition  501iCM3.  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cede,  The  particular  chanty  would 
be  desigTiated  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
individual  and  the  union. 

Admittedly  the  number  of  persons  af- 
fected by  my  bill  would  be  relativelv 
.-m.ul.  although  mere  than  many  j:)eople 
■xoxild  suppose.  The  number  affected  > 
not  relevant  becau.se  religious  freedcn^ 
should  ne\er  be  predicated  on  practica: 
political  factors  of  majorities  or  votes. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  perliaps  seems 
:r.consequential.  but  who  a.'-e  we  to  deny 
;i  vtiT  import.mt  and  fundamental  .nght 
to  these  who  have  diflferent  religious 
vicvs  tiian  our  own.  We  must  correct 
this  situation  as  rapidly  as  pos.sible  so 
(hat  our  practices  a'-e  consistent  with  our 
TuEdAniental  prin.i.oles. 


Bv  Mr,  .MAGNUSON    for  him^oif 
and  Mr,  ?  loss  ■  : 

S,  2110,  \  bill  t:)  amend  the  Fair  Pavk- 
aging  and  Labeling  Act  to  provide  lor 
a  uniiorm  system  of  quality  grades  for 
food  products,  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
labeling  of  food  prcci'icts  to  riisclo.se  the 
ingredients  thereof,  n  provide  for  a  sys- 
rem  of  national  standards  for  nutritional 
iabehng  of  food  products,  and  to  provide 
for  a  system  of  labeling  of  perishable  and 
semiperishable  foods:  and 

S.  2111,  A  bill  to  a.mend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  tc  require  the  dis- 
closure by  certain  distributor.-  of  retail 
unit  prices  of  consumer  commcditie-. 
and  lor  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


t  'Hm   I  \r''i 


\>  T     \  M)    l'I:Il T.    Dlii.  luSfP.!; 


Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
troduce for  appropirate  reference  two 
bilLs  10  amend  .lie  Fair  Packaging  and 
L.ib. '.ing  Aci    Tiicm*  bill,    are  Unit  Pru- 
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Disclosure  Act  and  the  Food  Labeling 
Act.  Each  bill  would  use  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Congress  under  the  Fair 
Packaf^mg  and  Labeling  Act  to  extend 
the  scope  of  FPLA  to  include  additional 
labeling  necessary  lor  consumers  to 
make  uUclligent  purcha.>i'.ig  deci.^ions. 
The  Food  Labeling  Act  is  designed  to  end 
ihe  mystery  which  surrounds  the  foods 
•se  eat.  It  would  require  that  basic  in- 
lormation  about  our  packaged  foods  be 
printed  on  package  labels  in  plain  and 
ooncise  language.  Similarly  the  Price 
Disclosure  Act  would  require  that  pack- 
aged consumer  goods  display  the  total 
soiling  price  and  the  retail  unit  price. 

These  bills  are  designed  to  lessen  the 
difficulties  which  consumers  face  In  the 
marketplace.  In  a  time  of  inflationary 
costs  it  is  critical  that  the  consumer  put 
his  dollar  to  good  use.  Through  the  pro- 
vision of  the  kinds  of  information  pro- 
pased  in  these  bills  we  will  have  belter  in- 
formed consumers. 

FOOD    LABtLING    ACT 

The  Food  Labeling  Act  provides  for  a 
uniformed  system  of  quality  grades  for 
food  products,  the  labeling  of  food  prod- 
Ui  Is  to  disclose  the  ingredients,  a  pro- 
gram of  nutritional  labeling  for  food 
producte,  and  the  labehng  of  expiration 
dates  for  peri.shable  and  semiperishable 
ioods.  Under  the  quality  of  food  prod- 
ucts, a  program  of  food  quality  grade 
designation  expressed  uniform  Ian- 
•-'uat'e  would  be  prescribed  for  all  food 
rnoducts.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  i.s 
(ailed  upon  to  establish  quality  designa- 
tions arranging  from  grades  A  through 
E  and  .substandard  to  designate  the  dif- 
ferences in  food  products.  Authority  ex- 
ists from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
enumerate  fewer  than  six  standards  if 
appropriate.  Our  meat  labeling  .system 
would  be  exempt  from  the  provision.^  of 
this  title. 

Packaged  food  products  would  bear 
a  .statement  specifying  all  the  ingredients 
contained  m  a  food  product  in  the  order 
of  predommance.  There  is  no  rea.;on  to 
ask  the  consumer  to  buy  a  pioduct  whose 
contents  are  not  known  in  full. 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  national 
r.utniional  labehng  program.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  i-;  directed  to  i)re.scribe  reg- 
uliUions  requiring  food  products  to  bear 
l.ibels  containing  a  statement  .specifying 
the  nutritional  value  of  the  product.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  called  upon  to  provide  tiie 
Secretaiy  of  Commerce  appropriate  sci- 
( utific  information  concerning  nutri- 
tional values  and  nutrients.  In  this  man- 
ner the  brunch  of  Government  which  is 
responsible  for  health  would  enter  into 
the  de\elopment  of  the  reg^ilations. 

The  legislation  al,so  provided  that  food 
products  which  are  perishable  or  ,scnn- 
perishable  contain  an  expiration  date, 
that  is  tiie  last  date  on  which  a  perish- 
able or  ,'emiperi.shable  food  can  be  con- 
."■umed  witliout  a  high  risk  of  spoilage  or 
sisnifuant  loss  of  nuliitional  value  or 
Ijnlatability.  Tlie  bill  also  requires  that 
;;.cre  be  appropriate  instructions  on  the 
label  to  guide  the  consumer  m  the  stor- 
age of  the  food  i-roducts.  The  provision 
I  Iso  provides  latitude  for  the  requirc- 
inent   of   freeze-thaw   indi'ators   if   the 


technology  is  sufficiently  developed  to 
aid  the  consumer.  Oftentimes  a  shopper 
may  purchase  a  food  product  which 
should  be  frozen,  bui  ha.s  thawed  and 
been  rcfrozen  in  transit  or  in  the  retail 
establislunent.  A  freeze-thaw  indicator 
would  demonstrate  to  the  purchasing 
con.sumer  that  the  product  has  already 
thawed  and  thus  should  be  used  immedi- 
ately or  alternatively  should  not  be  used 
at  all  if  the  free-thaw-refreeze  process 
has  taken  place  prior  to  the  con.sumer's 
l)urchase. 

The  Food  Labeling  Act  would  lessen 
substantially  the  difficulties  which  con- 
sumers face  in  mirchasing  food.  It  will 
assist  in  making  the  consumer  informed 
and  knowledgeable  about  what  he  buys. 
Many  voluntary  efforts  have  been  made 
by  retailers  to  provide  the  kinds  of  in- 
formation called  for  m  the  Food  Labeling 
Act.  Although  retailers  have  made  great 
strides,  the  progress  by  the  manufac- 
turers in  providing  this  information  has 
been  relatively  .slow  and  incon.sistent. 
Most  of  the  information  required  by  this 
act  can  best  be  done  at  the  manufactur- 
ing level  rather  than  at  the  retail  level. 
I'he  Price  Disclosure  Act  requires  that 
the  price  per  unit  of  retail  goods  be 
posted  in  clo.se  proximity  to  the  display 
of  commodities  subject  to  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act.  Becau.se  some 
small  .stores  mif,ht  be  burdf>ned  by  the 
implementation  of  unit  pricing,  the  legis- 
lation has  an  exemmion  which  excludes 
stores  having  gross  sales  of  less  than 
S2.50.000  i)er  annum.  The  legislation  also 
liiovides  that  iMctorial  labels  or  other 
representations  on  the  label  accurately 
reflect  the  identity  or  the  qualitv  of  the 
product  contained  in  the  package. 

In  spite  of  tlie  intention  of  Congre.ss  in 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to 
remove  deceptively  packaged  products 
from  supermarkets  and  .stores,  consum- 
ers must  oftentimes  reckon  with  impos- 
sible comparisons  in  the  marketplace. 
Although  there  has  been  substantial  im- 
provement since  enactment  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  the  goal 
of  that  act.  'informed  consumers  are  es- 
sential to  the  fair  and  efficient  function- 
ing of  th.e  free  market  economy."  has  not 
been  completely  achieved. 

Together  the  Food  Labeling  Act  and 
Price  Disclosure  Act  are  designed  to  pro- 
\Kie  appropriate  and  adequate  informa- 
tion to  the  consumer  about  crucial  factors 
which  the  con.sumer  is  often  ignorant,  A 
variety  of  different  methods  has  been 
tried  to  provide  this  information  to  the 
imblic.  But  real  succe.ss  will  only  be  found 
when  the  information  is  uniform  and 
universal.  Therefore,  it  is  our  belief  that 
these  bills  will  provide  much  of  what  the 
consumer  needs  in  order  to  make  intel- 
ligent decisions,  in  order  to  make  better 
u.se  of  his  shopping  dollar. 

Senator  Moss,  who  has  labored  over 
this  issue  as  chairman  of  our  consumer 
subcommittee  recently  offered  )->art  of 
this  Icaislation  as  an  amendment  to  the 
fair  packaging  and  labeling  bill.  Even 
though  the  Chair  ruled  that  the  amend- 
ment was  not  germane,  we  were  pleased 
to  see  so  many  supporters.  I  intend  to 
have  the  consumer  subcommittee  hold 
hearings  on  these  bills.  These  are  pri- 
ority   matters    and    must    be    explored 


thoroughly  before  too  much  more  timr 
passes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Food  Labeling 
Act  and  the  Price  Disclosure  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Senator  Moss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection  it  is  .so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  L) 

Mr,  MOSS,  Mr,  President,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Magnuson  in  jointly 
■■■ponsoring  the  Food  Labeling  Act  and 
the  Price  Disclosure  Act, 

Through  the  years,  my  studies  of  con- 
sumer activities  have  demonstrated  that 
a  major  concern  of  the  consumer  is  his 
inability  to  obtain  adequate  information 
concerning  the  products  he  buys.  This 
mi,ssing  information  ranges  from  dura- 
bility or  pioduct  quality  through  price. 
The  Food  Labeling  Act  and  the  Price 
Disclosure  Act  are  designed  to  remedy 
to  a  ,substantial  degree  the  information 
which  is  not  made  available  to  the  con- 
.simipr  in  his  purcha,sing  decisions. 

Our  consideration  of  this  legislation 
will  be  somewhat  imique  in  that  con- 
siderable experience  has  already  been 
gained  tlirough  the  excellent  voluntary 
efforts  of  retail  food  chains  in  providing 
much  of  the  information  which  would 
be  rf-quirod  under  the  legislation.  Differ- 
ent methods  of  unit  pricing,  nutritional 
labeling,  and  open  dating  have  been 
tested  by  a  variety  of  chains.  The  ex- 
perience v>hich  the  public  has  had  with 
thesp  different  methods  of  presenting  in- 
formation will  prove  invaluable  to  the 
rulemaking  proceedings  which  would 
precede  t'le  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed bills. 

Several  weeks  ago  my  colleagues  will 
recall  that  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill  which  would  provide  much 
of  tlie  information  which  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  Food  Labeling  Act.  It 
'.vas  my  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to 
expedite  consideration  of  the  legislation 
in  this  manner,  and  couple  with  our  ex- 
tension of  various  farm  programs,  this 
program  to  provide  important  informa- 
tion to  the  consumer.  Although  the 
amendment  was  ruled  not  germane  to 
the  farm  bill,  I  was  heartened  to  see 
that  30  other  Members  of  this  body 
joined  with  me  in  their  .support  of  my 
amendment.  Hopefblly.  through  more 
complete  consideration  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  we  will  be  able  to  see 
enacted  into  law  legislation  which  will 
provide  the  kinds  of  information  which 
the  consumer  needs. 

Since  President  John  Kennedy  enun- 
ciated the  Consumer's  Bill  of  Rights 
some  11  years  ago.  the  right  to  be  in- 
formed has  been  one  of  the  most  basic 
objectives  of  the  consumer  movement. 
The  Food  Labeling  Act  and  the  Price 
Disclostne  Act  would  fulfill  that  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chairman  and  I 
have  agreed  that  this  legislation  deserves 
priority  con.'iderafion.  Many  Senators 
h,,ve  introduced  bills  either  to  amend  the 
F  ood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  accom- 
lili.sh  the  same  objectives.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  v.e  lake  the  steps  necessary  in 
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order  to  provide  adequate  labeling  for 
the  American  people.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues   that    we   will    consider    this 
"i; -islution    as    priorities    permit,    and   I 
!  fin  assure  them  that  this  legislation  has 
;■.   high  priority   in   the   agenda   of    the 
«  Dn.-urv.r  Subcommittee. 
E.CHiBn'  1 
S,    2110 
-■•.    Ij'.n    lo    amend    th?    Fair    Pnckaging    aiicj 
I:il3?ling  Act  to  provide  for  a  uniform  35-3- 
lom  of  qxnlity  grades  for  focyt  products,  to 
'3ro\  iUe  for  a  system  o£   labeling  of  food 
;jrcduct3     to     disclose      the      ingredients 
tiiereof,  to  pro\  irie  for  a  system  of  national 
■stiuidards  for  nutririon.'.l  labeling  of  food 
products,  and  to  pro',  ida  lor  a  system  of 
labeluig  ol   pen.shaijle  :iiid   seniiper.iihabie 
food.s 

Be  i^  enuct:'d  by  the  S<;nate  and  Honse 
uj  Repre'^ciitatiies  0/  tJie  Vnrted  States  0/ 
America  in  Congre.'ix  a!<st;i;:bU-d .  Thi.L  this  Act 
ii:av  he  rittd  a.s  tlie  "Food  L;ibel:iig  Act". 

Sec.  2.  iu»  The  Fair  Packismi^  and  L.;be!- 
iiig  Act  (15  U.S  C  1-551:461  I  is  amended  as 
lollows 

(1)  by  ixiserting  "TITLE  l—F.MR  PACK- 
.\GING  AND  LABELING"  immediately  abo'  e 
!iie  he.idmg  of  section  2: 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  2  throuch  o 
as  secMor.s  101  throiiah  104,  respectively: 

(3)  by  striking  out  '■.-ection  3  '  in  section 
1031  a)  (as  designated  bv  clause  (2)  of  this 
.-ectionj  and  inserting  ai  lieu  thercf  "sec- 
tion 102"; 

i4)  by  strikini'  ora  •  .-.ecion  3'  in  section 
103ib)  I  as  redesiar.ated  br  clause  (2)  ox  this 
,-fctioni  and  mserting  ui  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
lion  103  : 

( 5 )  by  striking  out  ".section  4"  and  "sectioii 
2'  in  teclion  104 ib)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (2(  of  this  section)  and  msertmg  in 
lieu  thereof  "sertion  iO'i  '  ar.d  "section  lul". 
rL'ijpectively: 

iG)  by  strilcing  out  "secclou  4"  lu  secti'^n 
;04(c)  (as  rxle.sig'iated  by  claii-.e  (2)  of  tlii.s 
.section)  and  u:.sertiiig  in  l.eu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 103   ;  and 

1 7)    by   udduifj    inuncrtiately   after   section 

104   (as  redesigna'.2d   by  clause    i2i    of  tins 

action)  the  foUowic^  neir  titles- 

TITLE   II— QUALITY  GHADTNG    OF    FOOD 

PRODUCTS 

'i  >. lAwri-:.   .^criviTlEs 

•Sir.  201,  (tu  It  .-hall  be  anlawl'.'l  for  any 
nerson  engaged  iu  tlie  packajiing  or  labeling 
'1  any  food  product  for  distribution  iu  com- 
merce, or  lor  any  person  (other  than  a  com- 
mon carrier  l.ir  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for 
hire,  or  a  freiglit  foruurder  for  hire)  engaged 
ia  the  distibution  m  con'merce  of  any  pack- 
I'^ed  or  labeled  focd  product,  to  distribute 
<jr  to  catv-e  to  be  diotrrjui-ed  in  conimerce  any 
such  product  if  ic  Lj  contained  iu  a  package, 
"ir  if  there  is  aiti.xcd  to  ttat  product  a  la'oel 
^^l1ich  does  not  conform  to  tltc  provisions 
in  this  title  and  regulations  prr.mu::;aied  un- 
tii^r  the  autliovity  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  r.i  subscc- 
i.on  (a)  sh.iU  not  apply  t.)  per.ious  engaged 
I'.i  business  as  wholes;ile  or  retail  food  dis- 
tributors oxcopt  tj  the  extent  that  such  per- 
-ons  (1)  are  engated  in  the  pack^iging  or 
! 'boliiig  of  such  food,  or  (2)  prescribe  or 
:  pecif y  bv  any  means  tlie  manner  in  whirl; 
sach  food  is  packaged  or  labeled, 

•'FOOD    QU.\LITT    tAliEtlNC    PROfiRAM 

Stc.  202.  (a)  The  Secret.iry  of  Cjui- 
i'..>'rce  shall  formulate  and  prescribe  a  sys- 
ti'm  of  food  quality  grade  designations,  ex- 
r^'JSied  in  a  uniform  nomenclature,  for  all 
!   nd  products. 

"lb)  No  person  sabjocl  to  the  proli'biton 
CO',  tained  ia  section  201  shall  distribute  or 
i.iuse  10  be  distributed  in  commerce  a  ly 
I'-ictag-Kl  or  labeled  food  product  except  iu 
1      'i.-dar.ce   v.'ith  rc'uulatif  as  v.hicU  iAin'd  be 


prescribed  by  th.e  Secret  axy  of  Conmaerce 
pursuant  to  tliis  title  Stich  rcgtilations  sliaU 
require  that  any  food  product  distriljuted 
iu  interstate  coiiimerce  bear  a  label  con- 
taining a  food  quality  designation  of  t!ie  food 
product  cont.Tined  th.ereiri.  tliat  the  label 
(-■n  such  product  appear  ia  a  uniform  loca- 
tion en  the  i);.;l:a^e.  and  t'lat  such  label  — 

"(ll  appear  m  con-spicuous  and  easily 
legible  type  in  distinct  contrast  (by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  embcssms.  or  melding  1 
with  other  nntcers  on  the  pac;s.a;ie. 

"1 2)  contain  letters  or  numerals  la  type 
.-i/e  which  shall  be  1  .\)  esliblislied  in  rela- 
uonship  to  th?  area  of  the  principal  dis- 
play foural  on  the  pu;kage.  nnd  (B)  uniform 
f  )r  all  packages  of  subsian-ially  t'ae  same 
size;  and 

"(3)  be  placed  so  that  the  lines  of  pnu'ed 
nialter  included  in  t'lai  stjitsmeut  are  gen- 
erally pcjallel  to  the  b'ise  on  which  the  pack- 
age rest?  as  it   is  de.signed  to  be  displayed 

"(ci  The  food  quality  designations  tor  food 
pndnct5  r.d'jpted  by  tiie  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  fol'O'vlncj  design  tions  in  ties- 
cMiding  order  ol  qupiity  of  tl-e  fo  ,d  prodnrc: 

"ill  L'nircd  .Stnrcs  grade  \ 

■■(2)  Unit?d  Stares  .-rade  B 

"(3)  United  States  sradc  C 

•  (4(  United  States  g:-:ide  D 

"(.5)  United  S'ates  gr.id.s  .=: 

"iC,  1  Sabs-.mdard. 
Tiie  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  atuhoriix 
tlie  use  of  less  than  si.^  difTcrent  designations 
in  the  ca.se  of  any  food  prridurt  if  he  deter- 
mines tiiat  it  is  not  m  the  public  interest  cr 
is  iinpraLticable  to  require  sucii  food  product 
to  be  broken  down  into  six  quality  designa- 
tions. 

"id)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  ini- 
r-.'-Ui.ntely  initiate  and  carry  out  a  program 
of  consumer  education  in  conjunct  lou  with 
tlie  promulgation  of  food  quality  designa- 
tions prescribed  by  him  under  this  title. 

■■ie)  Tlic  provisions  of  this  title  shnll  not 
apply  in  liie  case  of  any  meat  tvith  respect  to 
vhicii  there  is  in  effect  an  inspection  and 
grading  program  administered  by  the  Secre- 
t.iry  (jf  Actriciiltare. 

■  TITLE    III— LABELING    Ol     FOOD    PROD- 
UCTS   TO    DISCLOSE    l.NGREDLENTS 

"LNL.WVFI    L    At  TlVnn.S 

".-.ri.  301.  la)  It  shall  be  unlnwful  for 
any  person  engaged  in  the  packa4;i;ii;  or 
labeling  ol  any  lood  product  lor  di.stribuiion 
iu  commerce,  or  lor  any  person  lother  Chan 
a  common  carrier  for  hire,  a  contract  car- 
rier for  hire,  or  a  freigiit  forv.;irder  for  iiLre) 
engiijed  in  tiie  distriljui  ion  1;!  commerce  ot 
any  packaged  cr  labeled  lood  product,  to  dio- 
tribute  or  to  cause  to  be  disiributed  m  cum- 
merce  any  &u:h  product  if  it  is  coutauied  in 
a  paciiage.  or  if  tliere  is  allixed  to  th..t  prod- 
uct a  la'ijel  wiiich  does  not  cuuform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  regulatiouo  pro- 
nnil'jritcd  luider  the  authority  of  this  title 

"lb  I  Tiie  proiiioition  contained  in  sabsec- 
tiou  la)  shall  not  aoply  10  person^  enjaged 
ill  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  food  d;.^- 
iributors  e.xcept  to  the  extent  tliat  stich  per- 
sons ll)  are  engaged  iu  the  packaging  or 
labeling  of  such  food,  or  (2i  prescribe  or 
specify  by  any  means  the  manner  m  whicii 
.such  food  is  package i  or  labeled. 

"i^.CRrnrsNT  1  aseling  prugra.m 

"Sec.  302.  No  person  subject  to  tie  pro- 
hibition contained  in  section  301  shall  dis- 
tribute or  cav.se  to  be  distributed  iu  com- 
merce any  paLkaved  or  labeled  food  product 
except  in  accordance  w  1th  regulations  which 
shah  be  prescn'oed  ty  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce pursuant  tu  this  title.  Such  regula- 
lir'us  shall  rcquii-e  that  any  food  product 
ilistributed  in  interstate  commerce  bear  a 
label  containing  a  sta.emeiit  specifying  -.Al 
tlie  ingredients  contained  In  such  food  prod- 
tt.-ts  in  the  order  of  ihoir  piedv^minancc. 
tlial   :hp  label  on  sia'h  product  i^ppeur  ai  a 


urii.or.n   location   on   the  package   and    that 
such  laljel — 

"(1)  appear  in  con,>picuous  and  easily  le;.;- 
iale  type  in  disiinct  contrast  i  by  typography, 
l.tyout,  color.  emb<jsbmg.  or  molding)  w  iiii 
(■ther  matters  on  tlie  pacicage: 

■  i2i  contain  letters  cr  numerals  in  type 
size  which  shall  be  (A)  established  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  area  01  the  principal  display 
fomid  on  the  paclta^e.  and  iBi  unuorm  for 
ail  packages  of  subsiaudallv  the  iavr.e  s:ze: 
and 

i.Ji  be  placed  so  that  the  lines  of  printed 
matter  included  in  that  statement  are  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  base  on  *hich  trie 
packat.e  res;.-,  as  it  is  designed  to  oe  di>- 
l)layed. 

TtTI  E   IV— NXn-RITIONAL   LABELING    OF 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 

"DEriNITIoNS 

"Sec  101.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  — 
"ill  The  term  'nutritional  value'  mean: 
lite  amount  of  nutrients  contained  in  The 
food  c.\pressed  in  terms  of  the  relatioiir.hip 
of  the  amount  of  eacli  nutrient  contained  in 
such  food  to  tlie  total  recommended  daily 
lequiremen:  of  each  such  nutrient  required 
Iu  maintain  a  balai^-ced  dw:  as  determ.ncd 
l\v  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  aid 
Welfare. 

"(2)  The  term  'ntitnent'  includes  protein. 
'.  itamin  A.  IJ  vitaiums  1  thiamin,  riixitiaviii. 
i..'«cini.  vitamin  C,  viti'min  D,  carboiiydrate. 
far,  calories,  calcium,  iron,  and  such  other 
i.iitricms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation 

"UNLAWFCL    ACTIVrrrrS 

"Sec.  402.  (a(  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  aiiv 
jKi-.-MHi  engaged  in  the  packaging  or  la'ueling 
of  any  food  product  for  distribu'ion  m  com- 
merce or  for  any  per.son  (other  than  a  com- 
nio'i  carrier  for  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for 
hire,  nr  a  freight  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged 
111  the  tiistribution  in  commerce  of  anr  pack- 
aged or  labeled  food  product,  to  distribute 
or  to  cause  to  be  dis'nbiued  in  com.merce 
any  such  pnxlujt  if  it  ;s  contained  m.  a  pack- 
age, or  if  there  is  affixed  to  that  prodiict  a 
label  which  does  not  confumt  to  tlie  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  regtilati.  iis  pr.^ma:- 
gat?d  under  the  autlionty  of  this  title. 

"lb)  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub^e.:- 
tion  la)  sliall  not  applv  to  persons  enyaeeJ 
in  biosiness.  as  wholesale  or  retail  food  dis- 
tributors except  to  the  e:itenr  that  sucii  per- 
sons I  I)  are  engaged  in  the  packaging  cr 
htbeliim  of  such  food,  or  1 2 )  prescribe  or 
specify  bv  any  mean.-,  the  manner  la  xli.c.i 
such  food  is  packagetl  or  labeled. 

'  .sirTFrri-NAL  labei  tmc.  i'no(,R\\r 

'  Sfc,  403.  (a)  No  person  subject  to  the 
prohibition  contained  in  section  4J2  sUall 
distribute  or  cause  to  lie  disinbuied  in  cum- 
merce  any  packaged  or  labeled  food  prf)dii.  • 
e:-;cepr  in  acrordauce  with  regalaticas  whica 
sl.all  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  ret;u:a- 
lioiis  shaU  rctiuire  tlvit  any  food  product 
di.^lnbuted  in  interstate  commerce "  bear  a 
htbel  containing  a  statement  specifMiig  tue 
).u  i-.tional  value  of  the  food  product  coii- 
taiueil  therein,  that  the  label  on  such  com- 
modity I'ppeur  ill  u  uniform  locution  on  tiie 
packa^^e.  and  that  such  label — 

"(1»  appear  iu  conspicuous  and  ea.s;lv 
legible  tvpe  in  dislinct  contrast  i  by  tyijot- 
ruphy.  luyout.  color,  embossing,  or  liioldiu:!:  i 
with  oaier  matters  on  the  package: 

•  (2)  contain  letiters  or  numerals  in  tvpe 
Mze  which  shall  be  (A)  established  in  re- 
lationship to  tiie  area  of  the  principal  di.-- 
play  found  on  the  package  and  iBi  uai- 
firm  lor  all  packages  cf  sab^^taniiaily  the 
saau?  sl..e; 

•  (3)  be  placed  so  that  the  lines  cf  printt;! 
n'lati^r  included  in  that  statement  are  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  ba^e  cu  which  the 
packiijje  rests  as  it  is  dti^uiied  to  be  di;- 
I'Lred.  and 
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■■i4i  bear  a  statement  of  the  nutritional 
voluc  of  each  serving  if  tiie  label  appears 
in  a  parkat'ed  food  product  which  bears  a 
representation  as  to  the  number  of  serv- 
.lics  of  Uie  food  product  coniuiiied  in  the 
.  .4f.;.<i:e. 

liji  The  Secretary  may  by  retiulations  re. 
(j'.iire  additional  or  supplementary  words 
I  r  phrn>es  to  be  used  in  conjunctioji  with 
"""-i"  •  tatement  of  nu'ritional  value  appear- 
\<A".  on  the  label  whenever  he  determines 
tiiat  such  re:.'ula;ions  are  nece.-sary  to  pre- 
veti*.  the  dC'  eplion  of  coii.sumers  or  to  tucili- 
i:'e  value  comparisons  as  to  any  food  prod- 
\i  t  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
I'.'vr..  supplemental  siatements,  which  are 
iiu:  mi-.leading  or  deceptive,  at  other  places 
'  n  the  packat^e.  describing  ihe  nutniional 
value  of  the  lood  product  contained  in  such 
riukakTC. 
■  TITLE       V-  LABELING       REQUIREMENTS 

FOR     PERISHABLE     AND     SEMIPtRI^H- 

ABLE   EOODS 

"DKHNinoNS 

•  Sfc.  501 .  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

'ill  The  term  'food'  has  the  meaiiiuj; 
Iio-cribed  for  that  term  by  section  201  of 
the  Federal  Food  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
fresh  fruit  or  vegetable. 

••i2)  The  term  perishable  or  seiniperi^li- 
able  !o<xl'  means  any  food  which  the  Secre- 
tary deterniines  has  a  high  ri'k  of  any  of 
the  following  as  it  ai;cs: 

■■(A  I   spoilage; 

•  iBi  sigiillieani  loss  of  iiutrilional  value. 
or 

■•(C)    significant  Iosh  of  palatabillty. 

'■(3)  The  term  expiration  date'  me.iiis  th.e 
last  date  on  '.vhich  a  perishable  or  seini- 
pfri.--hable  fo.od  can  be  consumed  without  a 
higli  risk  of  spoilage  or  bignilicant  lo--s  of 
nutniional  value  or  oalatabihty. 

'LABELI.NG   RfcQUIREMENTS   FOR    I'ERI'jU.'lti'  K    AND 
SE.MIHERIbHABLE    EO('IJ.S 

"Sec.  502.  tai  No  person  who  manufac- 
tures or  p.ickages  a  peri-ihible  or  semi- 
p-'rish.ible  food  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
s  lid  by  retail  distributors  to  consumers  may 
dLitribute  lor  c.uise  to  be  distributed  i  in 
commerce  fur  purposes  ol  sale  a  perishable 
ir  se.mipenshable  food  packaged  by  him  in 
such  torm  unless  he  has.  in  accordance  with 
the  reciuiroments  of  suiasv^ction  (ft.  labeled 
iucii  packages  lo  show  i  ]  i  the  expiration 
dale  of  such  food,  and  (2i  the  optimum  tem- 
perature and  humidity  conditions  for  its 
^'orage  by  the  ultimate  cinsumer,  and  i3) 
surii  other  information  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  lo  protect  consumers 
Irom  the  purcha,sc  of  fcxjds  which  may  have 
;.poiled.  sutlered  a  loss  of  nutritional  value, 
or  sutlcred  a  loss  of  palaiabilit y. 

"(bi  No  pcr-nn  engaged  in  bu.iiness  as  a 
rf'.-ll  distributor  of  any  packaged  perishable 
i.ir  semiperi.-ihnble  fcjod  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (ai  may  sell,  otter  to  sell, 
or  dl.  plav  I'/r  .sale  ^uch  fnud  unless  the  food'.j 
pa' kage  is  l.'ibeled  in  accordaiKe  with  this 
title 

"ici  No  person  engaged  m  bu^inoss  as  a 
rc!  Ill  di.'-tributor  of  any  packaged  perishable 
<  r  -e:r.iperi=hable  food  may  sell,  ofler  to  sell. 
nr  display  for  sale  any  svich  food  whose  ex- 
))ira'ion  date,  as  specuied  on  its  package's 
label   has  expired 

"id  I  No  person  eiiLraj^ed  in  the  business  of 
matiuf  ict:iring.  processing,  p.icking.  or  dis- 
tiibutmg  perishable  or  scmipcri.  hable  foods 
mav  place  packages  of  such  foods,  labeled  in 
i.i  I- ..rdance  with  s'.ib.sectioii  ia>.  m  shipping 
cr.niainers  or  wrappings  unlc-,s  such  con- 
l  iners  or  wrappings  are  labeled  by  him,  in 
jiciordance  with  regul  ilioiis  of  the  .Secretary, 
t'l  show  the  expiration  date  on  the  labels  of 
su''h  packages. 

"tei  No  person  may  change,  alter,  <.r  re- 
ir.ove.  before  the  .sale  of  a  p  ick  iged  prr- 
i«iiable  or  semipcrlshable  lood  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  any  expiration  d  ite  requird 
by  tins  section  to  be  placed  on  the  label  of 


such  food's  package  or  shipping  container  or 
wrapping. 

"ifl(l)  Tlie  expiration  date  and  the 
storage  in-structions  required  to  be  on  the 
l.ibel  of  a  packaged  perishable  or  semiper- 
ishable  food  under  subsection  (a)  .shall  be 
determined  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"i2i  An  expiration  date  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  be  111  in  the  case  of  the  mouth 
contained  in  the  expiration  date,  expressed 
in  the  commonly  used  letter  abbreviations 
lor  such  month,  and  (ii(  otherwise  ex- 
pre.s.sed  in  such  combination  of  letters  and 
numbers  as  will  enable  the  consumer  to 
readily  identify  (without  reference  to  ."special 
decoding  information)  the  day,  month,  or 
year,  as  the  case  may  be,  comprising  the 
expiration  date:  and 

"iB)  be  separately  and  conspicuously 
slated  in  a  uniform  location  upon  the  prin- 
cipal display  panel  of  the  label  required 
under  subsection  (ai. 

"(3)  (A)  Anv  regulation  under  paragraph 
1 1  I  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  expira- 
tion dates  for  a  packaged  perishaijle  or  serm- 
perishable  food  shall  be  determined  mav  in- 
clude piovisions — 

'  1  i)  prescribing  the  lime  periods  to  be  used 
in  determining  the  expiration  dale.s  for  such 
food, 

"ill)  prescribing  the  data  concerning  surh 
food  land  the  conditions  affecting  it  before 
and  after  its  sale  to  the  consui'jier*  to  be  used 
in  determining  it.s  expiration  dates,  or 

"(iii)  permitting  a  person  engaged  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing,  proce.ssing,  pack- 
aging, or  distributing  such  food  to  determine 
its  expiration  dates  using  such  time  periods 
and  data  as  such  person  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"(B)  If  stich  regulation  iii'-ludes  provisions 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)iiii)  of  this 
paragraph,  such  regulation  shall  also  con- 
tain— 

"li)  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  uniformity,  where  appropriate,  in 
the  time  periods  used  in  expiration  date  de- 
terminations; and 

"111)  provisions  for  regular  review  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  expiration  date  determina- 
tions atid  the  time  periods  and  data  upon 
which  they  are  ba.sed, 

"PENALTIES    AND   INJl:NCTir>NS 

"Sec.  50,3.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
or  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  section 
502  or  any  regulation  made  thereunder,  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  or.e  year 
or  fined  not  more  than  .$5,000,  or  both;  ex- 
cept that  if  any  person  commits  such  a  viola- 
tion after  a  conviction  of  him  under  this  sub- 
:section  has  become  final,  or  commits  such  a 
violation  with  the  intent  to  defraud  or  mis- 
lead, such  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  three  years  or  fined  not  more 
than  $25,000,  or  both. 

"lb)  Any  packaged  peri,shable  or  semiper- 
i-hable  focKl  that  is  distributed  in  violation 
of  seciion  502  or  any  regulation  made  there- 
under .shall  be  li.ible  to  be  proceeded  against 
at  any  time  on  libel  of  information  and  con- 
demned in  any  di:itnct  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  such 
packaged  food  is  found.  Seciion  504  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  i2I 
TT.S.C.  :j:i4)  (relating  to  ;,eizures)  shall  apply 
with  rt;>pect  to  proceedings  brought  under 
this  subsection  and  to  the  dLsposiiioii  of 
packaged  ford:^  subject  to  such  proceedings. 

"lc)(n  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cau.'e  shown,  to 
restrain  violations  of  seciion  502  and  regula- 
tions made  thereunder. 

"i2)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
.strnining  order  issued  under  this  sub.section. 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  section  502  or  a  regulation  made  there- 
imder,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or,  upon 
demand  of  the  iicruscd.  by  a  Jury.  Such 
trial  -Shall  he  conducted  in  accordance  with 


the  practice  and  procedure  applicable  in  the 
case  of  proceeding  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

"(d)(1)  Actions  under  subsection  (ai  or 
ic)  of  this  section  may  be  brought  in  the 
dLstricl  wiicrcin  any  act  or  transaction  con- 
stituting the  violation  occurred,  or  in  the 
district  wherein  the  defendant  is  found  or 
IS  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  bii.siness,  a'id 
procc.-.s  in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
other  di.strlcL  of  whuh  the  defcdant  is  an 
Inhabilaiit  or  wiicrevcr  the  defendant  mav 
be  found. 

"i2)  In  any  actions  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (C)  of  this  section,  subjjenas 
f.:r  witiies.se.s  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
United  Slates  district  court  may  run  into 
any  other  district." 

Sec.  3.  la)  The  F.-'ir  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  IS  further  amended  by  inserting 
"TITLE  VI- GENERAL  PROVISIONS  '  above 
the  heading  for  section  C.  and  by  rede.sig- 
natiiig  .secuons  6  through  13  as  sections  601 
through  608.  respectively. 

lb)  Section  601  (a)  of  such  Act  (as  redesi),-- 
nated  bv  sub.section  la)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  sti'iking  out  "section  4  or  .sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act"  in  subsections  (a)  and 
lb)    and    inserting   in    lieu    thereof   "section 

103,  104,  201,  302,  403,  or  502  of  this  Ac!'. 
(C)  Section  602(a)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  sub.section  (ai  of  this  section  i  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3  of  thi-. 
A''!."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".section 
102.  201.  301,  or  402  of  this  Act.  The  proti- 
sions  of  this  sub.section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  lo  title  V." 

Id)  Section  G02(c)  of  such  Act  (as  rede.- ig- 
naird  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "sections  4  and  5  " 
n'td   iiiserting   in  lieu  thereof  "sections   103. 

104.  201.  302.  403,  and  502". 

(C)  .Section  (303  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section  i  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  5(d)"  and 
in.serting  m  lieu  thereof  "section  104ldi". 

If)  Section  605  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  sub.section  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(g)  The  terms  'food"  and  'food  product' 
mean  any  aiticle  ti.sed  for  food  or  drink  for 
man  or  o'dier  animals,  and  any  article  u-.ed 
as  a  crmponent  of  such  article." 

ig)  Section  607  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated b,'  sub.section  la)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  lo  read  as  follows: 

"Srr.  607  It  is  the  express  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  tlie 
States  or  political  subdivisions  tliereof  inso- 
lar  as  They  may  provide  for  (1|  the  labeling 
of  the  net  qtiautity  of  contents  of  the  pack- 
age of  any  consumer  commodity  as  provided 
in  title  I  of  this  Act:  (2)  the  quality  grad- 
ing of  food  products  as  provided  in  title  II 
of  this  Act;  (3)  the  laljeling  of  the  iii- 
Krcdieiits  crjiitained  in  food  products  as  pro- 
vided m  title  III  of  tills  Act:  (4)  the  labeling 
ijf  the  1  uiniioiial  value  of  food  products  as 
provided  in  Mtle  IV  of  this  Act;  (5)  the  label- 
ing ol  perishable  and  semiperishable  fo(jds 
as  pro',  ided  m  iiilc  V  of  this  Act,  which  are 
le.ss  stringent  than  or  require  information 
dillerciit  from  tlie  requirements  of  the  ap- 
propriate title  or  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  lo  siuii  iirie." 

ih)  Section  608  of  such  .'Vet  (as  redtsig- 
n.iled  by  subsection  (ai  of  this  .section)  is 
amended  bv  striking  "This"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in 
stibsection  (b),  this":  and  by  adding  at  the 
end   Ihereol  a   new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  title  II,  III,  IV,  and 
\'  shall  become  elTecti\e  twelve  months  after 
tiio  (laic  ol   enaciinent  of  such  title. 

S.   2111 

A  bill  to  lunend  tiie  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  to  require  the  disclosure  by 
retail  distributors  of  retail  iniit  prices  of 
consumer  i  oinmodit  ies,  and  for  other 
purpo.sfcs 
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Bi-  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii^e  of 
Renrescntatives  of  the  United  Srafcs  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Price  Disclosure 
Act  ", 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  4ia) 
<>\  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15 
CSC  1453(a)  (a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
1  A)  "  immediately  after  "d  i  "  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foilo-.ving  "and  (B) 
ri'.e  commodity  shall  not  bear  any  label,  de- 
[iiction,  vignete.  or  other  repre  entation 
Allien  purports  to  ideniiiy  the  product  or 
ii.s  quality  in  a  manner  that  does  not  ac- 
curately disclose  the  identiiy  or  quality  of 
the  product:" 

SEr-.  3  Section  4  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1453)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  loilowmg 
new  subsection: 

"lO  No  person  engaged  m  business  in  the 
.-.ale  at  retail  of  any  packaged  consumer 
commodity  which  has  been  distributed  in 
commerce,  or  the  distribution  of  which  affects 
commerce,  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  display 
lor  sale  any  such   commodity  unless  — 

"(1)  the  total  selling  price  C)f  such  com- 
modity is  plainly  marked  by  a  stajnp,  tag. 
or  label  affixed  to  a  principal  di.T.play  panel 
<'f  the  package  or  by  a  label  or  sign  at  the 
point   of  display  of  such  package:  "and 

"(2)  the  retail  unit  price  of  ^uch  coinmod- 
ity  is  plainly  marked  by— 

"(A)  a  stamp,  tag.  or  labei  affixed  to  a  jirin- 
cipal  di.splay  panel  of  the  package,  or 

"(B)  a  label  or  sign  in  clo.-e  proximity  lo 
•he  point  of  display  of  such  package,  wliicii 
label  or  sign  shall  al.so  contain  the  name 
and  quantity  of  contents  of  such  commod- 
ity." 

Sec.  4.  Sections  5(b)  of  such  Aet  (15  U.S.C. 
1454  (b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "ib)',  and  by  adding  at  the  end  'hereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"I  2)  The  following  entitie.s  shall  be  excmot 
from  the  operation  of  section  4ici  i2i  : 

"(.A)  Any  individual  ret;iil  outlet  which 
:iells  or  offers  for  sale  pa'kaued  consumer 
'ominodities  and  whose  total  gros-.  sales  do 
not  exceed  .$250,000  per  annum,  unle.st;  such 
an  outlet  is  one  of  a  number  of  outlets  owned 
substantially  or  whose  inventory  is  supplied 
substantially,  by  a  single  per^^ii.' partnership, 
or  corporation  whose  total  gross  .sales  exceed 
s.500,000  per  annum. 

"iB)  Any  retail  outlet  in  any  St.nte  or  anv 
political  subdivision  thereof  wliich  has  en- 
acted mandatory  unit  pricing  law.--  and  whose 
laws,  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  Federal  pro- 
mulgating authority,  are  in  full  force  and 
ellect  and  are  comparable  in  scope  and  com- 
prehensivene.s,s  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section:  except  tiiat  retailers  (including 
chainstores  and  affiliated  stores)  who  operate 
outlets  in  any  such  geographical  area  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4ic) 
(2)  if  they  also  operate  outlets  m  one  or  more 
other  States  or  political  subdivi.-,ions." 

Sec.  5,  Section  5(C)(2)  of  the  Fair  Pack- 
acmg  and  Labeling  Act  (15  U  S  C.  1454(c) 
i2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "regulate 
the  placement  upon  any  package  containing 
any  commodity,  or  upon  any  label  affixed 
to  such  commodity,  of  any  printed  matter 
stating  or  representing  by  implication  that 
such  commodity"  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliere- 
"1  "regulate  the  stating  or  repreaeiuiiig  bv 
implication  on  the  package,  label,  coupon, 
or  other  promotional  device  th.tt  such  coin- 
tnodity". 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(a)  oi  The  Fair  Packamng 
■  <'..a  Labeling  Act  il5  VHC  1456(aii  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  de- 
I'.ered  for  introduction  in  comn^.erce".  and 
i^sertillg  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
I  illowing:  "delivered  for  introduction  in 
'o:nmerce.  or  sold  at  retail,  offered  for  sale 
ai    retail  or  displayed  for  sale  at   retail  ". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  .section  lo 
•■tl  of  the  Fair  Packagintt  and  Labelnii:  Act 
'15   U.S.C.   1459(a)  I    is  amended   bv  — 


111  striking  otil  the  word  'consumption" 
tlie  first  time  it  appears  in  such  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  '  u.~e":  and 

(2)  striking  ".  or  use  by  individuals  for 
purposes  of  personal  care  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  ordinarily  rendered  within 
the  household,  and  wiiich  usually  is  con- 
sumed cir  expended  in  tlie  cour.se  of  such 
consumption  or  use",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "in  or  around  the 
household,  but  shall  not  include  durable 
goods  which  are  customarily  not  expended 
or  consumed  during  the  first  vear  of  u.-.e". 

(b)  Section  10  of  that  Act  (15  USC 
1459)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  iherc- 
(■f  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  term  'retail  unit  price",  wiien 
used  in  relation  to  the  contents  of  a  package 
of  any  consumer  commodity,  means  the  retail 
prices  of  the  contents  of  that  package  ex- 
pres.sed  in  terms  of  the  retail  price  of  such 
contents  per  single  whole  unit  of  weigiit, 
volume,  or  measure  " 

Sec.  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Art 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  tlie 
.-eventh  month  after  its  date  of  enac:meni. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2113.  A  bill  to  aiitenci  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the 
Coniinittce    on    Banking.    Housing    and 
Urban  Affair.s. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  the  num- 
ber of  reports  of  possible  .•severe  food 
shortages  continues  to  prow.  There  are 
reports  of  many  thousand.s  of  baby 
chick.s  being  .slauehterec;.  reports  of  sub- 
stantially reduced  numbers  of  cattle 
lieing  placed  on  feed,  and  reports  of 
much  lower  production  of  .several  agri- 
cultuial  commodities. 

Within  a  few  weeks  when  this  produc- 
tion would  have  normally  been  processed 
for  consumer  use,  there  will  be  a  marked 
shortage  of  some  of  these  most  impor- 
tant items. 

Ah  I  have  contttiually  stiited.  the  prob- 
lem of  insufficient  food  supplies,  whicli 
has  been  the  focus  of  so  many  conversa- 
tions, has  been  responsible  for  the  higher 
food  costs.  Only  by  increasing  this  sup- 
ply can  market  relief  be  expected.  The 
pre.'ent  controls  on  prices  are  definitely 
not  aiding  in  increasing  this  supply. 
When  custom  cattle  feeding  operations 
must  continue  to  charge  the  .same  rate 
for  feed  items  while  the  price  of  feed 
ingredients  is  increasing  daily,  it  be- 
comes a  business  decision  whether  or  not 
to  continue  to  feed  cattle.  The  same  de- 
cision must  be  made  by  tho.se  producing 
dairy  products,  poultry,  and  eggs.  The 
deci,sion  is  too  obvious,  and  the  result  is 
evident  in  tiie  decreased  number  of  ani- 
mals producing  meat,  eggs,  and  dairy 
moducts. 

There  are  long-range  proposals  which 
should  help  m  resolving  .some  of  these 
inequities.  Nevertheless,  it  is  nece.ssary 
first  to  address  the  immediate  problems 
m  order  to  a,ssure  that  in  the  future 
there  will  be  the  same  number  of  agii- 
cultural  operations  in  existence. 

I  have  requested  tiiat  sotne  changes 
be  made  in  an  effort  to  provide  imme- 
diate relief;  however,  to  dale,  the.se 
requests  have  received  no  action.  Con- 
-sequently,  today,  I  am  proposing  legis- 
lation to  remove  controls  on  the  prices 
of  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products, 
and  feed  grain  ingredients  of  tiie  com- 
mercial  livestock  feeding   industry. 

I  shall  not  .suggest  tliat  removal  of 
the   controls   on   these   items   will   have 


no  cff'ect  on  the  inice  of  food.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  expect  operations  whicli 
are  losing  money  to  continue  produc- 
tion, and  many  food  production  opera- 
ttons  are  now  losing  ir.oney.  I  am  in- 
terested primarily  in  assuring  titat  tlios^ 
on  whom  we  all  depend  for  a  needec; 
increase  m  food  supplies  can  operat.- 
without  losses.  A  substantial  drop  in 
present  iJi'oduc'aon  will  have  a  devas- 
tatmc  effect  on  tlie  supply  of  food  iti 
tlie  near  fiituie.  Tins  cannot  be  allowed 
to  happen 

We  are  only  a  few  weeks  away  from 
possibly  the  largest  gram  harvest  on 
record.  As  this  grain  comes  in  for  do- 
mestic feed  consumption  and  expoit 
requiiemcnts.  the  strain  ol  short  feed 
stuff  .supplies  will  be  greatly  relieved, 
and  should  result  in  reduced  feed  prices, 
even  tliough  some  varieties  of  grain  ai-- 
only  now  reaclung  reasonable  price 
levels.  We  must  allow  market  fluctua- 
tions on  the  basis  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, for  It  is  patently  inequitable  and. 
as  we  are  witne.ssin^,  counterproductive, 
to  regulate  prices  on  some  products 
which  are  produced  subject  to  market 
■variations  of  other  commodities. 

It  takes  several  weeks  or  months 
after  a  substantial  reduction  m  pro- 
duction befoic  rediued  supply  and  ac- 
(ompanyni'a  hrther  prices  are  evident 
m  the  marketplace,  for  se\eral  month- 
are  necessaiy  to  fatten  an  animal  for 
slaugliter. 

Today,  not  only  i.s  the  number  of  ani- 
mal.s  in  the  feed  lot  decreasing,  but  al.so 
the  ntmiber  of  animals  kept  for  addi- 
tional production  i.s  decreasing.  Con.se- 
quently.  efforts  to  lower  food  prices 
tlirough  increased  supply  are  being 
.severely  restricted  by  the  controls  now 
in  effect. 

Our  free  market  economic  principles 
rely  on  incentives  as  the  best  means  ol 
increasing  the  supply  of  any  commodity 
which  is  in  gieat  demand  These  incen- 
tives must  be  real  and  evident,  and.  in 
the  ca.-e  of  beef  and  otiier  foodstuffs, 
must  remain  consistent  for  extended 
periods  of  time  due  to  the  time  required 
to  increase  food  supisly.  The.se  incentives 
are  certainly  not  no-.v  evident. 

Texas  Is  the  largest  cattle  feeding  State 
111  the  Nation.  I  have  had  numerotLs  con- 
tacts from  many  of  my  constituents  who 
arc  cauglit  m  tiie  squeeze  wltich  is  cur- 
rentl.v  operative  due  to  tlie  inequitable 
controls  on  this  .segment  of  ihe  economy 
The.H^  individuals  wiio  are  forced  to  take 
los.ses  or  discontinue  furtiier  operation.s 
are  llie  ones  responsible  for  feeding  many 
miJlKjns  of  Americans.  Obviously,  it  will 
be  llie  entire  food-consuming  public 
vhich  will  eventually  suffer  from  ilie 
problems  now  facing  those  producing 
meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products. 
This  cotmtry  should  never  be  faced 
with  food  .shortages.  Nevertlieless.  the 
problems  today  are  real.  We  must  take 
the  facts  in  hand  and  move  decisivelv  to 
re.solve  the  situation  lor  every  day  tiiat 
pa.sses  further  compoiuids  the  problems 
whii  li  demand  our  immediate  attention. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  caret ul 
(onsideration  and  speedy  approval  to 
tlie  measure  I  am  i)ioposing  today,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  it  be  printed 
ai  this  point  m  tiie  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ridered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
lollows: 

S.  2113 

.\  bill  to  amtnd  the  Economic  Stabilization 

Act  of  1970 

tie  It  entwted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

:'  'prcbtntatucs    vf    the     United    States    of 

X-rcrua    m    Congress    assembled.    That    the 

':r^in,)niic     Stabilization      Act     of      1970      is 

.iJiipnclecl  by  addm;^  the  following  new  sub- 

eition  (ki  to  Section  203: 

"(k)  The  authority  conferred  by  thi.s  sec- 
•1011  '<hall  not  be  exerci.sed  to  limit  the  level 
if  prices  of  meat,  poultry,  e^rgs.  dairy  prod- 
iicUs  and  feed  m^rcdieut  costs  of  the  coiu- 
incrcial  liveitiick  feeding  industry." 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that,  in 
making  certain  allotments  to  States 
thereunder,  there  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count the  higher  co.';t-of-living  prevail- 
ing in  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  sets  forth  the 
formula  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
allocation  of  Federal  maternal  child 
health  service  funds  to  the  States.  One 
of  the  criteria  used  in  the  formula  is 
per  capita  income.  This  figure  is  used 
inversely,  thus  the  higher  the  per  capita 
income,  the  lower  the  State's  alloca- 
tion. 

The  bi'.l  I  am  introducing  today  will 
modify  the  formula  to  take  into  account 
the  higher  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  many  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  formula  in  my  bill 
reduces  the  per  capita  income  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost-of-li\ing  al- 
lowance established  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  so-called  ad- 
justed per  capita  income  m  these  two 
States  shall  be  the  remainder  of  a  com- 
putation ^hich  is  the  per  capita  income 
mijius  a  figure  which  shall  be  tlie  prod- 
uct of  the  cost-cf-living  allowance  per- 
centages time-  the  adjusted  per  capita 
income. 

In  other  words;  if 

A  -Adjusted  per  capita   income; 
COL- Coht-of-living  allow. uue  per- 
centage; and 
Y-per  capita  income; 
then 

AY     iCOLrY) 

This  legislation  was  introduced  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Alaska  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  and  Social  Services. 

I  request  unanimous  con.sent  to  print 
in  tlie  CoNC.RFssioNAL  Record  at  this 
point  the  bill  itself  and  a  cojjv  of  the 
Commissioner's  letter  to  me  of  April  26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
It^tter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rr.ror.D,  as  follows: 

.'^    2114 

He  tt  enw  ted  t^y  the  Senate  and  Howr  of 
E'  pre! ental ires  of  the  United  States  nf  Amcr- 
im  in  Connrr^'  a'^i'inbltd.  That  la)  section 
."jO.'J  of  the  .Social  .Security  Act  is  amended  by 
nddmg  aft«r  paragraph  (2)  the  loUowing  new 
!-;eiitein-'  ;  "If  the  ai.iju,u-il  per  ctpua  iiicome 
<j1  .1  si'-ate  Ls  Like:;  uilo  account  ;ii  dtlcnnin- 


Ini^  (for  purpoees  of  paragraph  (2)  )  the  fi- 
iianclal  need  of  such  State,  then,  in  the  ca,se 
of  Ala.ska  and  Hawaii,  the  adjusted  per  capita 
income  of  such  State  shall  be  the  remainder 
of  tlie  per  capita  income  of  such  State  (as 
determined  witliout  regard  to  this  sentence) 
minus  a  number  which  shall  be  the  product 
of  the  adjusted  per  capita  income  of  such 
State  (as  so  determined)  and  a  r>er  centum 
thereof  equal  to  '.he  per  centum  applicable, 
for  the  period  in  which  any  determination 
under  tiie  preceding  sentence  is  being  made, 
in  deterniining  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
payable  v.nder  sett  ion  5941  of  title  5,  United 
.States  Code,  to  Federal  employees  serving 
m  such  state  " 

(b)  Section  504  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  addinj.'  after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  sentence:  'If  the  adjusted  per  capita 
income  of  a  Slate  is  taken  into  account  in 
determining  (for  purposes  ol  paraj^raph  (2)) 
the  hnancial  need  of  such  State,  then,  in 
the  case  ol  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  adjusted 
per  capita  income  of  such  State  shall  be  the 
rtmaiiider  of  the  per  capita  income  of  such 
State  (as  determined  without  regard  to  this 
sentence)  minus  a  number  which  shall  be 
the  product  of  the  adjusted  per  capita  in- 
come of  such  State  (as  so  determined)  and  a 
yier  centum  thereoi  ecjual  to  the  |)er  centum 
applicable,  for  the  period  in  wliuh  any  de- 
lenniiiation  under  the  precedini;  sentence  is 
bemt:  made,  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  allowance  )>ayable  under  section  5941  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  Federal  em- 
ployees serving  in  such  State." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  tliis  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  allotments  made  under 
sections  503  and  504  of  tlie  Social  Security 
Act  alter  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

State  or  Alaska.  Depaktmfnt  of 
Health     and     Social    Services. 

.4pri/  26,  1073. 

Hon     TFD  STItVENS, 

U  S    Senate. 

Old  Senate  Offiee  Building, 

Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  .Senator  Stevens:  We  recently  had 
au  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
iei;ulation.s  in  the  Socuil  Security  Act  re- 
cardiiv  allocation  of  federal  funds  to  Alaska 
for  Maternal  and  Child  He.il'h  pro^rram-s.  Tlie 
eii'-losed  letter  to  Dr  David  Johnson,  the 
Repinnal  Health  Director  for  Region  X  office 
!■;  the  federal  t'overnment  proposing  chani.'es 
i;i  these  regulations  brought  the  enclosed 
reply  trom  h;ni.  He  is  pointing  out  that  the 
regulations  are  based  specifically  on  the  law 
in  this  case  and  could  nut  be  ch.iuged  with- 
out a  change  in  the  federal  law. 

The  particular  federni  law  in  question  here 
i<;  the  Social  .Security  Act  Title  V,  Sections 
,''>03  and  ."yM.  It  describes  the  me- hod  for  al- 
locatmu'  federal  Maternal  Child  Health  Serv- 
ice funds  to  various  states.  One  of  the 
•^riteri.i  used  to  determine  the  amount  of 
funds  to  a  particular  state  is  per  capita  in- 
cnic.  This  figure  is  u.sed  inversely  and  tlius 
the  higher  a  state's  per  capita  income,  the 
lower  the  rel.ative  allotment  that  state  re- 
ceives. This  Ls  patently  unfair  to  those  states 
whieh  have  a  high  per  capita  income  but  also 
have  a  high  cost  of  livmg.  The  coet  of  liv- 
ing is  not  taken  into  accotint  in  the  formula 
tor  distribtition  of  funds.  Since  Alaska's  cost 
of  living  IS  jjarticularly  higli,  we  are  pen.ilized 
by  the  appearance  of  high  per  capita  income 
whicli  remains  uncorrected  fur  the  high  cast 
of  living. 

We  are,  therefore,  recommending  that  vou 
rnnsider  submitting  a  bill  amending  the 
Title  V  legislation  to  provide  a  more  equita- 
lile  form  of  the  distribution  of  tlie  lunris 
tlejK-nding  not  directly  (ii  per  capitji  in- 
come, but  rather  on  per  capita  income  mc<li- 
fied  by  some  formula  to  take  into  account 
the  ci  st  of  living. 


There  are  several  other  federal  funding 
mechanisms  that  utilize  similar  formulas 
which  also  penalize  Alaska.  Anything  that 
could  be  accomplished  to  change  the  ba=is 
upon  which  funds  are  allocated  from  per 
capit.a  income  or  population  would  be  a  real 
service  to  Alaska. 
Sincerely. 

Fredfrick     McGinnis. 

ComTTiissioTtrr. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2115.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  recruit- 
ment of  health  personnel  for  remote  and 
isolated  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  through  the  provLsion  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  personnel  by  estab- 
lishing a  rental  guarantee  program  as 
an  incentive  for  builders  and  other  spon- 
ors  to  construct  needed  housing  for 
Public  Health  Service  personnel.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  recruit 
personnel  for  the  isolated  facilities  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  because  other 
organizations  compete  for  the  same 
liealth  professionals  and  have  facilities 
located  in  major  urban  areas  where  mod- 
ern homes  and  apartments  are  available. 
In  some  cases,  because  of  constraints  on 
Federal  construction  of  quarters  and  the 
absence  of  .sufficient  financial  incentives 
for  consliiiclion,  housing  is  simply  ncn- 
e.xistant  and  has  made  the  recruitment 
of  badly  needed  professional  health  serv- 
ice staff  extremely  difficult.  It  is  essen- 
tial for  the  recruitment  of  professional 
and  allied  health  personnel  to  provide 
adequate  housiiig  at  isolated  facilities  in 
communities  across  the  United  States. 

Some  incentive  is  badly  needed  to 
stimulate  the  construction  of  personnel 
housmg.  'With  assurances  that  there  will 
be  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  invest- 
ment, local  communities  including 
Ala.ska  Nati\e  villages  and  tribal  organi- 
zations a.s  well  as  other  communities  in 
other  regions  of  the  counti-y,  will  be  en- 
couraged to  enter  into  the  consliuction 
of  homes  and  apartments  for  personnel 
stationed  at  remote  health  fsicilities. 
Such  incentives  will  also  encourage  pri- 
vate builders  and  the  States  t-o  construct 
such  facilities. 

Such  construction  would,  of  cour.se,  be 
advantageous  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Long-term  leasing  and  direct 
rental  agreements  would  mimimize  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  itself 
to  construct  or  to  purchase  housing  fa- 
cilities for  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The.se  incentives  would  also  stimulate  the 
construction  of  jirivate  housing  in  t!ie 
.^ame  area. 

Because  of  the  remoteness  of  many  of 
the  locations  at  which  the  Public  Health 
Ser\ice  personnel  are  located,  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  providing  adequate 
housing  both  in  terms  of  construction 
and  financing.  For  example,  a  principal 
factor  to  qualify  for  a  loan  is  the  length 
of  one's  stay  in  a  given  location.  Mo.st 
profcsoional  and  .semiprofessional  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  employees  are  on  a 
limited  tour  of  duty. 

Many  remote  areas  do  not  have  the 
necessarv-  utilities  available  to  su)jport 
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adequate  housing.  Therefore,  consider- 
able expense  and  time  are  required  to 
''ibtain  the  utilities. 

The  resale  of  property  is  difficult  in 
•oany  isolated  areas.  In  many  regions 
e' viced  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
.!;?  real  estate  market  is  extremely 
limited — hence  the  collateral  is  of  lim- 
ited value. 

On  Indian  reservations  uhcie  most  of 
I  he  Indian  Health  Service  facilities  are 
located.  Federal  and  State  laws  are  not 
conducive  to  loaning  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  homes  on  leased  property 
or  undeeded  land.  This  is  particularly 
Indian  reservations  is  held  m  trust  or 
in  a  restrictive  status. 

Long-term  leasing  or  direct  rental  ar- 
rangements could  include  maintenance 
aid  repair  provisions  by  the  tenant. 
These  would  minimize  tlie  possibilities 
of  overpriced  rentals. 

The  availability  of  adequate  housing 
would  materially  improve  the  morale  of 
employees.  It  would  al.so  enhance  the 
services  that  are  provided  to  people  in 
remote  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 


housing  would  be  located  in  proximity 
to  the  health  facilities.  Such  housing 
would  enable  key  medical  and  support 
personnel  to  be  available  on  a  24-hour 
basis.  It  would  also  encourage  and  stim- 
ulate the  economy  of  many  depressed 
areas  across  tlie  country. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiid  in  its  entirety,  followed  by  a  table 
listing  the  projected  costs  for  proposed 
personnel  quarters  constructed  by  In- 
dian tribes  as  opjiosed  to  those  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government.  My 
colleagues  ."^hould  be  aware  that  facili- 
ties on  Indian  reservations  are  but  one 
of  the  several  types  of  communities  serv- 
iced by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    2IIo 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

lU'presentfitires    o;     the     United     States    of 

.Amer-.ca  in  Congre'-s  a^setn.blcd.  Tliat  section 

208    of    the    Public    Health    Ser\  ice    Act    (42 


use     210i    is    amended    by    adding   at    tiie 
end  thereof  tiie  following  new  subsection- 

"(h)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  familv 
housing  in  remote  areas  for  commissioned 
officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  other 
employees  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
their  families,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  a!.:recments  guaranteeing  the 
builder  or  other  sponsor  of  sucli  housmi:  u 
rental  return  winch  he  determines  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  specified  portion  of  the  an- 
nual rental  income  which  the  buildei  (^r 
f-poniior  would  receive  from  the  tenants  if 
the  hou.sint;  were  fully  r  ccupied  except  that 
(1(  such  agreement  may  not  guarantee  the 
payment  of  more  than  97  per  centum  of  tlie 
rentals  which  would  be  received  if  th?  hous- 
ing were  fully  occupied.  (2i  no  such  guaran- 
tee shall  extend  lor  a  period  in  exce.s.s  of  20 
vear.s  with  the  provision  that  the  guarantee 
be  for  10  years  with  the  option  to  renew  lor 
10  years,  and  )3i  the  a\erage  guaranteed 
rental  on  any  project  may  not  exceed  a.i 
amount  determined  by  ilie  .Secretary  per  unit 
per  month  which  includes  the  cost  of  maiii- 
lenaiice  and  operation.  In  carrying  out  hi.s 
functions  under  this  sub.sectlon.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  gi\e  a  priority  to  builders  or  other 
sponsors  who  are  Indian  tribes  or  Ala.skan 
native  villages 


CURRL'.f  IHJ  PinMnniL  housing  REQUIBEMtNIS  AND  PROJtCTEfi  C&Sl  PROJECTIONS  tlUOfR  PROPOHD  RffiTAt  GUARANTEl  PROGRAM 


Ciiyf  project^  (or  |)tO|)(>'.e(l  personnel  quarlei;  lo  be  constructed 
by  Indian  tribes 


(A) 


Year 


(B> 


<C) 


(0) 


(f) 


(M 


<C) 


Compaiable  cost  pcnieilions  bMed  on  rnn^irnction  by  Federal  Goiemmei.' 
(")  (l>  (J)' 


Proiecled 

Pecetit  (il 

CJiilingeiii 

Rental  C0".t     loul  rent.il 

h.ilMlllV 

Propfl',ed 

Cuniulativc 

To'sl 

ot  projetted     (3  percent) 
25-perceiit    not  covered 

ba'ed  on 
25-nprce'il 

Al.v.ka 

quaitetJ 

Con'iguou" 

IIS  quarler' 

Total  quarter-. 

uiiiU 

IOt.ll 

100 

rent 

J?10  000 

525.  000 

vacancy  by  guarantee  vacancy  rate 

Units 

20 
20 

Com 

{2  000.000 
2. 000  000 

Und^ 

80 
130 

Co-;! 

i?  320  OOfi 
3  770  00(1 

Und!i 

100 
150 

Co.i 

100 

«52  500           $6  300 
131.250            15  750 

$16  200 
115  500 

)4  390  000 

5  770  000 

I5n 

iOV 

840.  OOU 

210. OOU           25  200 

184.  800 

20 

2. 000. 000 

130 

3.  770  000 

150 

5  770  000 

700 

1,  155.000 
1. «70  000 

288,  750            34  65n 
367.500            «4  100 

254  100 
323  400 

20 
20 

2  000. 000 
2  000,  OOO 

130 

3  770  000 
3  770  OPO 

150 

150 

5  770  OOU 
5  770  000 

ISO 

8S0 

1.785.000 

446.  250            53  530 

392  70fl 

15 

1  5U0  Oflfl 

135 

3  915  000 

IhC 

S  415  OOti 
48:  Oflii 

' 

8S7 

1.  799  700 

449  900           51.000 

395. 900 

4 

400. 000 

3 

87  000 

7 

'  Cost  as  sho*n  in  foo'riote  (4)  v.i!l  be  absorbed  by  the  developer :  the  amoun;  rho.vn  i'  the 
e'^liinated  rnaxmiuni  liabilil,. 

Construclion  co"t  for  qu:t(te's  m  AlaNk.i  e'.tini.iled  at  an  averapc  ol  $100,000  per  unil 
Construction  cost  for  quarters  in  conliijuou'  Uinled  Slates  esliniaSed  ?'  an  aveiagp  ol  $29  000 
(ler  unit. 


*  In  addition  to  ronstruition  cost  shov.n  there  will  bf  additional  cost  for  fumish.iip  adriiiniMr - 
lioii  and  m.iinteiiance  repair.  Tot.il  construction  cost  for  the  857  units  estimated  at  $33  302  001^ 
Average  r  $175  per  unit  (ler  month  rent.  rn:ludine  ulilitins 


By  Mr.  STEVENS; 

S.  2116.  A  bill  to  amend  section  208  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
pay  incentives  for  pei.sonnel  serving  in 
remote  and  isolated  areas.  Referred  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  Pre.Mdent.  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  pay  to  public  health  per.son- 
nel  in  remote  and  isolated  health  fa- 
cilities additional  compensation  up  to  15 
percent  of  the  basic  pay  or  compensa- 
tion. 

The  growing  nationwide  disparity  be- 
tween available  and  needed  health  man- 
power is  adversely  effecting  the  Public 
Health  Service's  recruitment  program. 
For  example,  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
with  facilities  located  in  remote  areas, 


competes  with  all  major  users  of  .similar 
professional  health  personnel.  Other 
governmental  agencies,  universities,  and 
the  .general  public  provides  facilities 
located  in  urban  areas  with  much  great- 
er attraction  for  most  people  in  the 
health  field.  As  a  result,  it  is  quite  dif- 
ficult for  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
obtain  skilled  personnel  to  service  Ameri- 
cans living   in  remote  communities. 

My  bill  should  facilitate  the  recruit- 
ment of  phy.sicians  and  other  health 
personnel  for  the  Indian  Health  Service 
as  well  as  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  'Public  Law  91-623 1  a.ssigned  to 
under.served  rural  areas  by  providing  a 
pay  incentive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
it.self  be  printed  in  the  Record  followed 
by  a  table  of  estimated  costs  for  fi.scal 
years  1973-1978  for  a  15-percent  pay 
incentive  for  Indian  Health  Service  per- 


.sonncl  stationed  at  remote  facilities.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  tiiat  Indian  Health 
Service  personnel  are  but  one  type  of 
employee  covered  by  my   bill. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RF.coRn.  as  follows: 

S    211G 

fie  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o)  Repre-yentaliies  of  tlie  United  States  o; 
.47/icrufi  in  Congre^-i  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 208  oi  the  Public  Health  Service  Ac: 
i42  use.  210).  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adduiR  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followint;  new  sub.scction : 

"(hi  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Sec"- 
retary.  any  commissioned  officer  or  emploxee 
ol  the  Service  assigned  to  a  remote  medica! 
lacihty  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in  addi- 
tion to  any  pay  or  compensation  to  which 
lie  may  otherwise  be  entitled,  additional 
I  (iinpensation  not  in  excess  of  15  per  centiiiu 
of  sui  h  mdiv  idual's  basic  pay." 


ESTIMATED  COST  FISCAt   Yiik  19'3  78  FOR  IS  PfRCtUT  PAV  litCf'vTIVt   FOR  iriDIAr,  HIALTH  PIRSO'.r.H  STATIONED  AT  REMOTE  FACIIITIIS 


fisril  ,cv  1973    Fiscal  year  1974    Fisci' year  197'.    Fiscal  year  1976    Fiscal  year  1977      Fiscal  yeai  1978 


!slim,ite(l  number  eligilile  for  mcei'tive  pay 
tstimatedcost  lor  15  percent  incentive  pay 


1.635 
$.'.711,000 


1  Vo 
$3,210,000 


1  96'1 
$3  65.'  (mn 


2  06: 
$1  07?  OOn 


54 


2  !6! 
524  000 


'.  ?58 

$1  010  oon 
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By  Mr    WILLIAMS    ifor  himself 
and  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Jamts.     Mr.     ScHUEiKER,     Mr. 
Cook,  Mr    Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Case.      Mr.       Abourezk.       Mr. 
Hughes.    Mr.    Hathaway.    Mr. 
H'VRT.  Mr.  HuMPHREV.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee.  Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  M.ac- 
NvsoN.    Mr.    Moss.    Mr.    Mans- 
field,  Mr.   TuNNEY.   Mr.   Mon- 
DALE.  Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, and  Mr.  Muskie  >  : 
S  2117.  A  bill  to  promote  .safety  and 
licalth  in  the  mining  industry,  to  prevent 
recurring  disasters  in  the  mining  indus- 
try, and  for  other  purpose.<=.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Labor   and   Public 
Welfai-e. 

IHt     rtDERAL     MINE     SAFtTy     AND     HEALTH 
A.VEND,M£.N7S  OF    107 J 

Mr.  WHUAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  Senators 
Randolph.  Church,  Jackson.  Metcalf, 
Javits,  Schweiker,  Cook,  Pell.  Ken- 
nedy, Nelson.  Mondale.  Cranston, 
Eagleton.  Aeoukezk,  Hathaway,  Hart, 
Humphrey.  Mansfield,  McGee.  McGov- 

EF.N.     Moss.     TU'NNEY.     MACNUSON.     CasE, 

Hughes,  and  Stevenson,  legislation  that 
v.ill  hopefully  improve  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Nation's  miners. 

The  cosponsors  of  tliis  bill  represent 
a  broad  cross  .section  of  concessional 
( oncern.  The  sponsors  serve  on  the  com- 
nuitees  concerned  with  our  Nation  s  most 
pressing  human  and  economic  prob- 
l.ms— Labor  and  Public  Welfare— Public 
Works  and  Interior.  We  represent  coal 
ond  metal  minint;  States,  nonmining 
Slates,  a  natior.wide  and  bipartisan  rep- 
resentation. Our  concern  is  sinpular 
however,  the  neeu  to  protect  the  safety 
;ind  health  of  our  working  miners.  It 
1-^  well  known  that  mining  is  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  occupations  in  this  coun- 
try and  though  we  in  the  Congress  tried 
over  the  years  to  reduce  these  hazards 
through  .safety  legislation,  our  efforts 
have  been  largely  fnistrated  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  tho.se  laws.  Until  now  the 
trustee  of  the  miner's  well-being  ha.s 
been  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is 
the  premi.<;e  of  this  bill  that  .such  trust 
l.as  been  mi.^placed.  and  that  miners  can 
achieve  the  benefit  of  effective  admin- 
istration only  by  a  transfer  of  lespcn.-ii- 
bjiity  to  the  Department  of  Labor  The 
ipa.'-ons  for  .such  a  change  are  clear  and 
are  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  those 
fvo  departments.  I  .say  this  with  recog- 
liition  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
many  people  dedicated  to  mine  safety 
a.'.d  a  corps  of  uell-qualified  inspectors. 
In  fact,  one  provision  of  thLs  bill  will 
transfer  their  pei.-,onnel  resource  to  the 
Labor  Department. 

Historically  Uie  Interior  Department 
l.a.s  been  a  production  oriented  agency. 
Irs  primary  function  its  first  priority 
lias  al\va\s  been  the  development  of  this 
Nation's  natural  ri.sources.  Sucli  an 
fiientation  is  not  of  itself  obicctioi.able 
but  It  becomes  so  v.  hen  it  detracts  from 
what  has  been  erroneously  perceived  as 
one  of  tlie  Department's  secondary  func- 
tions— the  protection  of  persons  who 
must  prodme  those  r^^sources  IionicaHy. 
llie  Bureau  of  ^!i!ic^  Orgmuc  Act  .-pen- 


fies  the  safety  interest  but  when  mine 
safety  and  mine  production  are  set 
against  one  another  as  opposing  goals, 
as  they  often  are.  it  has  been  the  fate  of 
safety  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  consistently  emerge  the  loser.  In  a 
recent  article  m  the  National  Journal,  an 
official  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  admitted 
the  i)rob]em  when  he  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

Wc  do  have  a  kind  of  built-in  conflict  of 
interest.  In  order  to  do  our  Job  we  havp  to 
work  closely  v.Uh  the  mining  industry  and 
.SLinietimes  ifs  difficult  to  do  that  and  to  e:i- 
lorce  the  safety  and  health  laws  at  the  same 
time. 

Such  a  conflict  is  obvious  when  one 
examines  Uie  Department's  record  but 
is  no  less  intolerable  for  its  being  so  ap- 
parent. 

The  lamentable  result  of  Uiis  conflict 
has  been  the  appalhng  record  of  deaths 
and  disabling  injuries  that  have  char- 
acterized the  Interior  Department's 
stewardship  of  the  American  mincr.s' 
safety  and  health.  Let  me  take  a  moment 
to  outline  that  all  too  familiar  and  tragic 
record  of  recent  years.  On  March  5,  1968, 
a  shaft  fire  in  a  salt  mine  in  Louisiana 
killed  21  men:  on  August  7,  1968,  a  coal 
dust  explosion  in  a  Kentu(  ky  mine  killed 
9  men.  and  on  November  20  of  that  year, 
an  explosion  m  the  Con.sol  No.  9  mine 
at  Farmin.tton.  W.  Va.  killed  78  men.  The 
latter  tragedy  prompted  the  Congress  to 
pa.ss  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  which  has  been  ac- 
curately desdibed  as  "by  far  the  strong- 
est Fecieral  mine  safety  act  ever  en- 
acted "  During  the  Senate  debate  on  thLs 
mea,sure  I  indicated  that  this  act — 

Provicies  the  tools  for  better  health 
and  safety  [but  It  |  will  never  achieve  ade- 
(ir.aie  litalth  and  s.ifety  for  the  miner  unles.s 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  acquires  new 
p<Tspeciivc  and  forus  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  the  miner  and  unle.ss  tiiere  ls  strong 
and  vigorous  administration  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Such  a  new  perspective  and  vigorous 
administration  have  not  been  forthcom- 
ing and  the  unfortunate  coivsequences 
are  almost  predictable.  One  year  after 
the  passage  of  that  strong  mine  safety 
law  an  explosion  killed  38  miners  in 
Hyden.  Ky  ,  on  December  30,  1970. 
Earlier  in  the  year,  in  April,  hydrogen 
sulfide  gas  killed  seven  men  in  a  fluor- 
spar mine  near  Rosiclair,  111. 

Even  more  recently,  on  July  22,  1972, 
nine  mmers  died  as  a  fire  swept  through 
a  mine  at  Black-sville.  W  'Va..  and  again 
on  December  9,  1972,  five  men  were  killed 
m  a  methane  explosion  in  a  coal  mine 
lu ar  Ilman,  W.  Va  ,  and  on  May  2,  1972 
in  one  of  the  worst  disasters  in  modern 
nninn.-  history,  91  men  were  killed  in  a 
mine  fire  at  the  Sun-,lune  silver  mine 
near  Kellogg,  Idaho.  The  collap.se  of  a 
coal  mine  refuse  dam  at  Buffalo  Creek, 
W.  Va.  took  the  lives  of  125  inhabitants 
of  the  valley,  inchidin,^  14  coal  miners. 
ThLie  were  moic  miners  killed  in  1972 
than  in  any  other  year  since  1965,  except 
for  the  year  1968  when  the  Farmiiuton 
ui>;tister  occurred. 

The  I  ate  on  nonfatal  injuries  i^: 
equ-lly  alamnng.  The  injury  rate  for 
under-jround  coal  mmers  in  1968  was 
40  99  iiijuiic-  per  million  man-hours,  and 


climbed  to  52.82  in  1971;  a  total  increase 
of  5.83  disabling  injuries  per  million 
man-hoiu-s.  For  the  underground  metal 
and  nonmetallic  mines,  the  statistics  are 
even  worse,  rising  from  a  rate  of  40.93 
in  1968  to  a  rate  of  47.99  in  1971.  or  an 
increase  of  7.06  disabling  injuries  per 
million  man-hours.  The  actual  number 
of  lost  time  injuries  to  the  Nation's 
minei-s  rose  from  16.466  in  1968  to  18,710 
in  1971.  These  figures  need  no  further 
elaboration. 

Of  course  beyond  these  and  other 
major  disasters  of  the  past  few  years, 
hundreds  of  miners  are  killed  and  injured 
each  year  in  mine  accidents  that  are  far 
less  dramatic  but  no  less  real  and  dev- 
astating to  the  miners  involved  and 
their  families.  And  speaking  of  families, 
It  is  not  only  the  miner  who  is  in  jeop- 
ardy, but  in  some  cases  his  .spouse  and 
children  who  live  in  the  coal  producing 
areas.  The  terrible  tragedy  of  Buffalo 
Creek.  W.  Va.  where  the  coal  mine  refuse 
dam  burst  and  killed  125  inhabitants 
of  the  valley,  most  of  them  families  of 
the  coal  miners,  is  .sufficient  testimony 
to  the  results  of  lax  enforcement  and 
inadeqiiatc  regulations. 

Although  the  unacceptable  rate  of 
death  and  injury  has  not  been  abated  by 
the  Interior  Department,  the.se  people 
are  not  lost  or  injured  in  some  uncon- 
trollable natural  cata.strophe.  They  do 
not  perish  in  tornadoes,  earthquakes,  or 
hurricanes.  Quite  simply  and  deplorably, 
these  people  are  victims  of  manmade 
disasters  and  those  disasters  are  cer- 
tainly preventable.  They  are  preventable 
before  they  happen  by  conscientiously 
adhering  to  safe  procedures  in  the  minmg 
industry  and  by  vigorously  administering 
and  enforcing  the  safety  laws  that  Con- 
gress has  provided  to  create  safe  and 
healthy  conditions  in  the  mines. 

Moreover,  the  impact  of  these  trag- 
edies can  be  lessened  after  the  initial 
events  simply  by  using  more  modern  res- 
cue methods  rather  than  the  antiquated 
techniques  and  equipment  now  utilized 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  far  beyond  the  point 
where  we  in  the  Congress  can  accept 
dead  and  broken  miners  as  the  inevitable 
cost  of  producing  this  Nation's  mineral 
resources,  and  we  must  at  long  last  find 
an  agency  to  administer  our  mine 
safety  laws  that  recognizes  that  impor- 
tant fact. 

We  have  tried  in  the  last  3'2  years 
to  provide  guidance  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  We  have  had  at  least  three 
major  series  of  oversight  hearings  on  the 
operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  We 
liave  directed  at  least  three  separate  in- 
vestigations of  the  General  Accomiting 
Office  and  I  must  say  that  we  have  de- 
voted the  lull  time  and  energy  of  a 
number  of  staff  investigators  to  a  contin- 
uing investigation  of  mine  di.sasters  and 
oversight  of  the  operation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  connection  with  those  disas- 
ters. 

I^Ir  President,  it  has  been  a  totally 
Irustrating  experience  and  frankly  tt  is 
our  view  that  tlie  Biucau  of  Mines  In  its 
1  resent  location  is  not  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  the  working 
iiiineis. 
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In  sum.  it  seems  only  a  matter  of  ele- 
mentary human  decency  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  health  and  the  very  lives  of 
America's  miners,  they  deserve  no  less 
than  a  governmental  agency  whose  first 
'riority  is  protecting  them  from  disabl- 
ing injuries  and  debilitating  disea.ses  en- 
t  ountered  on  the  job.  None  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recognized 
this  in  principle  when  he  recently  reor- 
ganized his  Department  to  separate  re- 
sponsibility for  mine  safety  and  health 
irom  other  Mine  Bureau  functions.  Tliis 
move,  however,  is  a  classic  case  of  far 
too  little,  far  too  late.  Although  the  re- 
sult represents  an  improvement  over  the 
previous  situation,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  miners'  health 
and  safety  continues  to  reside  in  a  De- 
partment whose  first  concern  is  produc- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  .such  a  sit- 
uation is  therefore  entirely  unacceptable. 
The  fatality  rate  of  400  miners  per  year 
and  the  disabling  injiu^y  rate  of  19.000 
j)er  year,  is  also  unacceptable. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  historically  been 
the  advocate  of  the  American  worker 
within  the  Government.  The  Congress 
clearly  recognized  this  fact  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  subject  before  us  today 
v.hen  it  entrusted  the  health  and  safety 
of  almost  60  million  workers  to  that  De- 
l^artment  with  the  passage  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 — 
OSHA  I  am  proud  to  have  played  an  in- 
strumental role  in  the  pa.ssage  of  that 
landmark  legislation  and  I  believe  that 
S.  2117  does  today  for  miners  what 
OSHA  did  more  than  2  years  ago  for 
most  other  industrial  workers.  It  creates 
within  a  Department  that  has  the  in- 
terest and  well-being  of  workers  at  the 
top  of  its  priority  list,  a  separate  agency 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  insure  the  work- 
related  health  and  safety  of  the  thou- 
.sands  of  mine  workers  in  America.  I 
v.'ant  to  assure  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress that  in  making  this  transfer  min- 
ers will  not  suffer  due  to  a  lack  of  mining 
expertise  in  the  Labor  Department.  Un- 
der this  bill  not  only  will  the  operating 
responsibility  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
liartment  of  Labor  who  now  administer 
mine  health  and  safety  will  be  transfer- 
red as  well.  Changing  the  adminLstering 
agency  is  neither  a  panacea  nor  an  end 
to  the  problem  of  mine  safety.  It  does, 
however,  represent  a  necessary  first  step 
toward  obtaining  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  thereby  reducing  a  con- 
tinually unacceptable  rate  of  death  and 
disabling  injuries  that  afflict  this  vitally 
important  industry. 

One  further  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to 
lake  the  long  overdue  action  of  com- 
bining all  mine  workers  under  a  single, 
strong  piece  of  legislation.  Presently, 
mine  safety  and  health  is  regulated  un- 
der both  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  and  the  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act. 

This  latter  act  was  progressive  leg- 
islation when  it  passed  the  Congress  and 
a  vast  improvement  over  previous  efforts 
at  writing  mine  .safety  legi.slation.  Since 
its  enactment  in  1966,  however,  we  have 
had  much  additional  experience  not  only 
with  that  act  but  with  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and 
CXIX- ^1401— Part  17 


OSHA  as  well.  This  exiDerience  has 
placed  the  limitations  of  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act 
in  sharp  relief  and  enabled  us  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
health  and  safety  in  the  mines  now  cov- 
ered by  that  act. 

Some  01  these  shortcomings  that  will 
be  corrected  by  S.  2117  include  first,  the 
lack  of  a  general  duty  provision  to  cover 
unique  but  dangerous  circumstances  con- 
cen:iing  which  no  standards  have  been 
l^romulgatcd,  second,  the  requirement 
for  only  one  full  inspection  each  year 
.'or  underground  mines,  third,  the  lack 
of  a  prohibition  against  providing  ad- 
vance notice  01  an  inspection,  fourth,  the 
lack  of  provision  for  emergency  tem- 
jiorary  standards,  fifth,  the  limita- 
tion on  prescribing  mandatory  standards 
and  sixth,  the  lack  of  any  mandatory 
penalties.  These  and  other  weaknes.ses 
of  the  act  and  particularly  the  inade- 
quate administn\lion  of  the  act  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  tragically 
culminated  on  May  2,  1972,  at  the  Sun- 
shine Silver  Mine  in  Kellogg.  Idaho.  The 
91  men  who  perished  in  that  disaster  bear 
silent  but  eloquent  witness  to  the  de- 
ficencies  of  that  Department,  the  law 
under  its  charge,  and  the  urgent  need 
to  rectify  this  intolerable  situation.  The 
Interior  official  who  investigated  the  ac- 
( ident  underscores  the  necessity  for  con- 
gressional action  when  he  writes  in  his 
interim  report: 

It  IS  evident  that  a  large  number  of  deaths 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  are  a  direct 
rt^ult  of  madeciuate  safety  standards,  in- 
dustrywide poor  safety  practices,  the  lack 
of  training  of  the  miners  in  the  event  of  a 
disaster,  and  the  fact  that  no  one  expected 
a  disa.'-ter  of  this  magnitude  to  occur.  Ftir- 
thcr.  not  only  are  some  standards  inadequate. 
but  they  have  been  dilut«d  and  rendered  iri- 
f  flective  by  interpretation. 

Such  a  tragedy  cannot  be  allowed  to 
happen  again  and  we  as  legislators  have 
a  responsibility  to  make  certain  that  no 
inadequacy  in  the  legislation  we  enact  or 
in  those  to  whom  we  entrust  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  legislation  contributes  to 
the  death  or  injury  of  the  innocent. 
No  matter  how  good  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  was 
for  its  time,  we  now  know  that  we  can 
.and  must  write  a  better  law  to  protect 
these  miners  now  subject  to  tliat  act 
and  to  remove  their  welfare  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Like  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetal- 
lic Mine  Safety  Act.  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  was 
tremendous  improvement  over  previous 
coal  mine  safety  measures,  and  I  feel 
privileged  to  have  played  a  part  in  its 
development  The  fact  is  that  the  pro- 
loosed  Federal  Mine  Safety  Act  ret-ains 
most  of  that  act's  provisions  and  applies 
them  tn  all  mines  For  example,  it  re- 
tains the  requirement  that  all  under- 
rround  mines  be  inspected  at  least  4 
times  each  year  and  tliat  particularly 
i,.i.^ardGus  mines  be  given  a  sjjot  inspec- 
tion at  least  once  every  5  woikmg  days. 
In  addition,  the  close  order  sanction 
whereby  the  Secretary  may  cla'-e  a  mine 
lor  certain  violations  is  ah^o  reUiined  and 
strengthened. 

Tlie  Co.il  Act  IS  improved,  most  impor- 


tantly, by  the  adoption  of  a  number  of 
streamlined  enforcement  and  review  pro- 
cedures which  should  reduce  the  exces- 
sive delays  encountered  m  as,ses.sing  fines 
and  tiiereby  reduce  the  disturbing  gap 
the  Bure-au  of  Mines  has  developed  be- 
tween ^)enalties  proposed  and  fines  col- 
lected. In  a  .'-ample  taken  by  the  Genen.l 
.\ccounting  Office.  tl;e  average  time  be- 
tween the  citation  for  a  violation  by  the 
mine  inspector  and  the  issuance  of  a 
)iropo.';ed  a.s.sessment  order  was  129  day.-> 
and  the  delays  ranged  upv.ard  to  279 
days.  The  resulting  collection  .sjsttr.i  is 
such  tiiat  in  the  same  report  tiie  GAO 
found  that  of  some  $12.5  niilhon  m  pro- 
posed penalties  only  $1.4  million  had  ac- 
tually been  collected. 

Furthermore,  a  Federal  judge  m 
Marcli  niled  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
•nent's  regulations  and  procedures  for 
assessing  fines  were  illegal  tiius  compli- 
cating the  collection  of  the  full  amount 
of  penalties  from  coal  companies  who 
liave  violated  the  law.  Such  a  record  of 
incompetent  administration  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

My  concern  is  certainly  not  to  fill  the 
treasur>-  with  collected  fines  but  rather 
to  maintain  a  fast  and  ef5cient.  yet  fair 
and  equitable,  system  of  proposing  and 
!:iathering  fines  that  respects  both  the 
rights  of  the  mine  operators  to  due  proc- 
ess and  the  rights  of  the  miners  to  work 
m  an  atmosphere  free  from  danger.  Only 
then  will  the  enforcement  system  meiit 
respect  and  serve  its  intended  purpose  of 
being  an  added  incentive  lor  voluntary 
compliance.  Just  as  a  guaranteed  speedy 
trial  is  one  of  the  best  known  deter- 
rents against  crime  so  too  will  the  as- 
surance of  rapid  processing  of  penalties 
a.s.sessed  for  violations  of  the  act  serve 
as  a  formidable  deterrent  against  tliose 
very  violations.  As  I  have  said  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  business  community  are  both 
well  served  by  a  system  that  is  based  on 
fairness  and  due  process  and  which  is 
properly  administered  and  enforced. 

Tlius.  S.  2117  combines  tlie  best  fea- 
tures of  three  occupational  safety  and 
health  acts  and  iransSers  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  new  act 
to  a  department  that  has  demonstrated 
in  the  past  its  ability  to  forcefully  and 
successfully  administer  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  result.  I  believe,  is 
a  very  strong,  fair,  and  eminently  work- 
able mine  safety  and  health  bill  that 
v.ill  at  long  last  provide  the  safe  workinp 
conditions  that  other  occupatioiL'--  take 
for  granted  but  which  have  been  denied 
to  the  miners  of  this  counto'  for  lai  too 
long. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summai-y  analysis  and  a  sPc- 
tion-by-section  analysis  of  S  2117  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analvsis   ip  Kfdfral  Mine  Safttt    ani) 
Hf.MTH    .'Vmfndvents   OF    1973 

Tlio  legislation  has  three  principal  fe.^- 
tiircs.  Firt-t.  tiie  bill  would  merpe  tiie  s.iltiy 
and  hedlth  protection  for  metallic  and  non- 
nietallio  miiitrs  with  the  protection  for  co.ii 
miners  tinder  the  t'o.il  Mine  Hcaith  .iiid  Sale- 
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IV  Act  of  1969  into  a  Federal  Mine  Safety 
.md  Heal  111  Act 

Second,  the  fnnction.s  of  the  Secretary  of 
:he  Interior  under  the  present  Coal  Mine 
•ii.d  Metal  Mine  Acts  be  transferred  to  the 
~-.'re:ary  of  Labor  in  a  separate  mine  -safety 
ii'.d  health  admini.-^tration  with  an  adniin- 
:>Taior  subject  to  Senate  cunfirmaiion. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  standard  .set- 
''.n^  a. id  emorcement  procedures  under  the 
nc-A-  B'ederal  Mue  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
197;{  which  would  conform  to  the  Adininls- 
'raiive  Procedure  An  and  provide  for  appel- 
la'e  court  revie.v. 

MIHrKR    OF    MKTAMIC    AND    KH.N-MF  TM  I  It     AND 
COAL    MINE   SAFETY    AN'D    HEALTH 

The  merger  provision  is  accomplished  by 
e'.imuiating  all  references  to  coal  tuulcr  Ti- 
tles I,  II.  IV.  and  V  of  the  UiG't  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  and  by  repeahut;  the 
\'M6  Metallic  and  Noii-Metallic  Act.  The 
cielinuions  of  the  Coal  Mine  Heal'h  and 
Saiety  Act  are  revised  to  nmke  clear  rlieir 
application  to  all  forms  of  underground  min- 
iiitT  but  speciflcaUy  e.xclude  .';and  and  gravel 
operations  This  approach  is  predicated  on 
:cii  assumption  that  the  essentials  of  safety 
111  underground  mining  are  similar  and  that 
a  unified  statutory  approach  would  make  for 
-t  much  more  efficient  operation.  Moreover, 
existing  metal  mine  statutes  are  seriously  dc- 
ticient  with  respect  to  administrative  and 
enforcement  procedures  (see  below). 

TRANSFER    C>F    MINE   SAFETY   FUNXTIONS    TO   THE 
SECRET.\RV    or    LABOR 

The  transfer  of  mine  safety  enforcement 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  accomplished  by 
substituting  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Interior 
or  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Amendments  to 
tlie  1969  Act.  Additional  provisions  are  made 
lor  a  separate  mine  safety  and  health  admin- 
istration in  order  to  provide  a  continuity  and 
maintenance  of  effort.  Tlie  bill  has  legislative 
language  requiring  a  maintenance  of  the 
separate  inspection  forces  and  separate 
budget  submissions  designed  lo  make  sure 
I  hat  existing  cases  and  decisiuiis  are  main- 
tained m  force  regardless  of  the  transfer. 
The  rationale  for  this  transfer  function  is 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  failed  as  the 
^o\ernmental  agency  respon.-ible  for  mine 
-alety.  The  Subcommittee's  oversight  activi- 
ties coupled  with  the  disaster  investigation.s 
reflects  an  inability  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
•o  develop  the  strong  enforcement  program 
needed  m  this  area 

The  over-riding  need  for  the  tr.insfer  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  his 
primary  charge  of  responsibility  to  ensure 
.idecjuaie  energy  sources  for  our  country  is 
presented  with  an  irreconcilable  conflict  in 
al-o  being  chaged  to  ensure  m.iximum  safety 
"f  workers  in  the  mines  A  transfer  nf  this 
lunction  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  allow 
inm  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  workers 
protection  and  avoid  the  Interior  Dcpart- 
nieni  s  continuing  scluzoplirenic  conflict  on 
energy  v.  .safety. 

Health  research  matter.-^  ;ire  transferred 
■'.  tiie  Secretary  of  Health.  Educ.ttion  and 
Welfare  under  the  National  Institute  of  Oc- 
'  'ipational  Safety  and  Health 

The  elimination  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  sand 
and  gravel  pits  is  done  because  that  coverage 
clo.sely  relates  to  construction  work  r.ither 
than  mining  operations  and  accordingly  a 
more  efficient  operation  can  be  accomplished 
bv  letting  that  be  handled  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Safe'y  and  Health  Act  of  Ut70.  More- 
f>ver.  the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
focus  on  the  more  d.mgerous  underground 
mining  operation  is  diminished  bv  having  the 
lurisdictional  respon  ibiliiy  of  the  vastly 
!an;e  sand  and  gravel  operations 

RHISIO.N    Of     AD.MINISTRATIVf    I'ltnChUtHf 
AND    tNtOKfEME.Nr 

Tiie  bill  revises  the  standard  making 
prf<cedures.  enforcement  and  Inspection 
prrx-'edtire.    and    penalty    provisions    of    the 


1969  Coal  Mine  Act  under  a  basic  frame- 
work of  operation  within  the  Administra- 
tive Procedui-e  Act  while  retaining  some  of 
the  more  viable  features  of  the  19G9  Coal 
Mine  Act.  This  is  accomplished  legisla- 
tively by  rewriting  the  entire  Title  I  of 
the  1969  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
guen  stronger  independence  on  promulgat- 
ing standards.  advisory  commutes  are 
strengthened  in  their  operation  and  given 
a  dohnile  time  frame  within  which  to  de- 
liver. However.  Advisory  Committees  are 
left  optional  with  respect  to  the  Secretary's 
decision  to  appoint  them.  Existing  coal 
mine  and  metallic  mine  safety  and  health 
standards  are  retained  in  place  until  better 
substitutes  are  promulgated.  One  feature 
will  be  to  make  all  of  the  metallic  mine 
•afety  stiindards  mandatory  and  eliminate 
the  present  situation  where  some  of  the 
metal  mine  standards  are  mandatory  and 
some  advisory.  There  seems  to  be  no 
rational  basi.>  for  devising  a  standard 
which  is  necessary  to  life  and  safety  as 
being  advisory.  The  Secretary  is  given  au- 
ihority  lo  issue  future  temporary  non- 
compliance  orders   and    variances. 

Tlte  procedures  for  inspection  enforce- 
ment are  likewise  based  on  making  clear 
the  strong  inspection  requirements  of  the 
Coal  Mine  Act  but  eliminating  cert  im  of 
the  bureaucratic  problems  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  had  in  conducting  inspections. 
Ihe  closure  for  imminent  danger  situations 
are  stronger  under  the  1969  Coal  Mine  Act 
and   therefore   have  been  retained. 

The  penalties  of  the  1969  Coal  Act  are 
retained  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  is  given  juris- 
diction for  appeals  from  the  Secretary  under 
the  new  Act.  The  review  commission  is  ex- 
panded   for   this   purpose. 

Si '  rioN-Bv-SrcTioN  Analysis  of  S.  2117 

TITLE  1 AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  GENERAL  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH 
AND   SAFETY    ACT  OF    1969 

Section  101 — This  section  amends  section  1 

of  tiie  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 

.\ct  of  1969  such  that  it  is  now  cited  as  the 

Federal    Mine    Safetv    and    Health    Act    of 

197:5." 

Section  102 — Definitions  and  applicability. 

Section  102iaHll — provides  that  Section 
2  ol  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1973  is  amended  by  striking  out  "coar' 
wlierever  it  appears. 

Section  102(a)  (  I) — provides  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  de- 
veloping and  promulgating  improved  manda- 
tory health  and  safety  standards  tinder  Sec- 
tion 2igi  ( 1  I  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Section  102(b)(1) — changes  the  definition 
of  'Secretary'  in  section  3ia)  from  Secretary 
ol   the  Interior  to  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  102ib)(2) — enlarges  the  definition 
of  mine"  in  section  3(h)  to  include  those 
mines  previously  covered  by  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Non-Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  (ex- 
cept sand  and  gravel  mines) . 

Section  102ib)  (3  (—expands  the  definitions 
of  "operator.  "  "agent."  "miner.'  and  "im- 
minent danger"  in  sections  3(d),  (g).  and 
(J),  respectively,  to  apply  to  all  mines  now- 
covered  by  the  Act. 

Section  102(bi(4i — amends  section  3  to 
aiJd  a  new  section  3(n)  defining  "Adminis- 
tration" which  means  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Healtli  Administration  established  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  Act  and  a  new  section  3(o) 
delining  ■Commission  "  which  means  the  Oc- 
(  upational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission estabUshed  under  .section  12  of  the 
Occupational  Safetv  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
.Section  102 ic)— amends  section  4.  "Mines 
Subject  to  Act,"  lo  include  in  addition  to 
coal  mines,  mines  newlv  covered  bv  this 
Ai't. 


Section  102(d)  ( 1  (—amends  Section  5(C) 
to  conform  the  wording  thereof  to  the  new 
delinltion  of  "Secretary."  but  the  meaning  i» 
unchanged. 

Section  102(di  (2)— includes  operators  and 
miners'  representatives  of  mines  newly  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  among  those  that  may  ask 
the  Interim  Compliance  Panel  for  a  public 
hearing  under  Section  5(f).  and  changes  the 
wording  of  that  section  to  conform  to  the 
new  section  number  for  "Judicial  Review" 

TITLE    II — MINE    S.\FETY    AND    HEALTH    STA.NDARD 
A.MENDMENTS 

Atuctidmcnt  to  title  I 
.Section  202— 1  his  section  amends  Title   I 
of  tlie  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safeiv 
Act  of  19G9  so  that  it  includes: 
Secti-m  101 — Duties. 

Section  101(a) — establishes  the  duty  of 
ea'  h  mine  operator  to  comply  with  the  health 
and  .safety  standards,  all  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  promulgated  under  this  Act  and 
to  furnish  a  place  of  employment  free  from 
recogni/cd  hazards  causing  or  likely  to  cau.■^e 
death  or  physical  harm. 

Section  ioi(b) — establishes  the  duty  of 
each  miner  to  comply  with  the  health  and 
safety  standards,  all  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  promulgated  under  this  Act  which 
are  applicable  to  his  own  conduct. 

Section  102 — Safety  and  Health  Standards 
Section   102(a) — establishes  thai  the  Sec- 
retary may   by  rule  promulgate,   modify,   or 
revoke   any   health   and   safety   standard 

Section  102(ai(l) — provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  the  recommendations  of 
an  advisory  comtnittee  appointed  tinder  sec- 
lion  103  whenever  he  determines  from  in- 
formation submitted  to  him  in  wr.ting  or 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  iiiformatio.i  that  a 
rule  should  be  promulgated.  Wh-'re  an  ad- 
visory committee  is  appointed,  the  Secre- 
tary must  provide  such  committee  with  an-- 
proposal  of  his  own  or  of  the  Secret nrv  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as  well  as 
any  factual  information  that  iias  been  de- 
veloped. The  advisory  committee  niu.-..  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  its  recominendatums 
within  90  day.^  from  the  date  of  its  aj)- 
poin'ment  or  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
time  prescribed  by  tlie  Secretary,  but  no 
longer  tlian  270  days. 

Section  102(a)(2) — requires  the  Secretary 
to  publish  a  proposed  rule  m  tlie  Federal 
Register  and  afford  interested  p(?rsoiis  a 
period  of  30  days  after  publication  to  suo- 
mit  written  comments.  Where  an  advi.sory 
committee  is  appointed  and  tue  Secretarv 
decides  to  issue  a  rule,  he  must  pul)li^,h  tlie 
proposed  rule  within  60  days  after  submis- 
sion of  the  committee's  recomtnendat  ior ; 
or  the  expiration  of  the  period  prescribed 
bv  the  Secretary  for  tho.se  recomnicnJ.iiion-. 
.Section  102(a)(3) — permits  any  interested 
person  to  file  with  the  Secretary  written  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  rule  and  '■equest 
a  public  hearing  before  tlie  expiration  of  the 
comment  period  provided  for  in  section  102 
(a)  (2).  Within  30  days  after  the  last  day  for 
filing  such  objections,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
specifying  the  standard  objected  to  and  the 
time  and  place  for  a  hearing. 

Section  102ia)  (4 1— provides  that  within 
60  days  after  expiration  of  the  comment 
period  under  section  102(a)  (2i  or  within  6(1 
days  after  completion  of  a  hearing  under 
section  102(ai(3).  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
a  rule  or  determine  that  a  rule  should  not 
be  issued.  In  order  to  insure  thai  allected 
employers  and  their  employees  are  informed 
of  the  existence  of  tlie  standard  and  its  re- 
quirements, an  Issued  rule  may  contain  a 
provision  delaying  its  etlective  date  for  a 
period  determined  by  the  Secretary.  !)u(  not 
longer  than  90  days 

Section  102ia)  (5i — requires  the  Secretarv, 
in  promulgating  staiulards,  to  set  the  stand- 
ard which  assures  that  miners  will  not  suf- 
fer iinpalrmeiiL  of  health,  functional  capa- 
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city,  or  diminished  life  expectancy  even  if 
regularly  exposed  to  the  hazards  throughout 
their  workmg  lives.  Development  of  stand- 
ards is  to  be  based  on  research,  demonstra- 
tion, experiment,  and  other  appropriate  In- 
lormation.  In  addition  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  degree  of  safety  and  health  pre- 
lection for  the  miner,  other  considerations 
shall  be  the  latest  available  scientific  data  in 
tlie  held,  the  feasibility  of  the  standards  and 
experience  gained  under  this  and  other 
health  and  safely  statutes.  Wherever  practic- 
able, the  standard  should  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  objective  criteria  and  performance 
uesired. 

Section  102(a)(6) — provides  that  any 
standard  promulgated  under  section  102ia) 
must  prescribe  the  use  of  labels  or  other 
warnings  necessary  to  ensure  that  miners  are 
apprised  of  all  hazards  lo  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, relevant  symptoms  and  appropriate 
emergency  treatment  and  proper  conditions 
and  precautions  of  safe  use  or  exposure.  A 
standard,  when  appropriate,  shall  prescribe 
protective  equipment,  control  or  technologi- 
cal procedures  to  be  used,  and  shall  provide 
for  monitoring  or  measuring  miners  expo- 
sure as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  miners.  Where  appropriate,  such 
standard  shall  prescribe  the  type  and  fre- 
(juency  of  medical  examination  or  tefcls  which 
the  miners  shall  provide,  at  his  cost,  in  order 
lo  determine  whether  the  miner  exposed  to 
such  hazards  is  adversely  affected  by  such 
expofeure. 

The  medical  examination  may  be  furnished 
at  the  expense  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  if  he  determines 
them  to  be  in  the  nature  of  research.  Tlie  re- 
sults of  such  examinations  or  tesis  shall  be 
furnished  only  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  at 
the  miners  request,  to  his  designated  phy- 
sician. Tiie  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, may  by  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  553  of  title  5.  L^nited  Stales  Code, 
modify  the  foregoing  requirements  relating 
to  labels,  warning,  monitoring  and  medical 
examination  as  sub.sequently  acquired  experi- 
ence, information  or  medical  and  technical 
development^;  warrant. 

Sectu>n  102(a)  (7) —requires  that  no  safe- 
ty or  health  standard  promulgated  under 
Title  I  shall  reduce  the  protection  afforded 
miners  below  that  provided  by  any  safety 
or  health  standard  previously  in  etTect. 

Section  102(b)(1) — provides  that  where 
the  Secretary  determines  tliat  miners  are 
jiotentially  subjected  to  pliysical  or  mental 
impairment  from  exposure  to  substances  or 
agents  determined  to  be  toxic  or  physic.illy 
harmful  or  from  new  hazards  and  that  an 
emergency  staudaid  is  necessary  to  j)rotect 
the  miners,  he  may  promulgate  an  emer- 
gency standard  effective  upon  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  without  regard  to  the 
rule  making  prccedures  of  the  Administra- 
tive PrcK-edurc  .'\ct. 

Section  102(b)  i2) — ^provides  that  an 
emergency  temporary  standard  shall  be  efftc- 
tive  until  superseded  by  a  standard  promul- 
gated in  ac^'ordance  wiih  the  prcK'edures  pre- 
scribed in  section  102(b)(3). 

Section  l()2ib)(3) — requires  the  Secretary 

10  begin  a  proceeding  for  promulgating  a 
I'.andard  in  acc<^rdance  with  section  102ia) 
upon  publication  of  the  eemergency  temj^o- 
rary  standard.  The  emergency  temporary 
stand. irtl  .shall  .serve  as  the  proposed  rule  in 
.such  a  proceeding  and  the  Se<'retAry  sh.all 
pn  niulgate  the  iiermanent  standard  no  later 
I'lan  SIX  months  after  public«tion  of  tlie 
<  mergrncy  temporary  standard. 

Section    101(c) — authorizes   the    Secretary 

1 1  grant  a  variance  if  he  determines  or  the 
.'^ei-ret.ary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel.^are 
'  erlilies  thai  such  a  variance  is  necessary  lor 
the  operator  to  participate  in  an  experiment 
1  pprovcd  by  one  of  tlie  Secretaries  designed 


to  Improve  techniques  of  safeguarding  the 
health  or  safely  of  the  workers. 

Section  102(d)— provides  that  any  opera- 
tor may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  tem- 
porary order  permitting  limited  non-com- 
))liance  with  a  standard  or  any  of  its  provi- 
sions promulgated  under  section  102  Such 
a  temporary  order  shall  be  granted  only  if  the 
operator's  application  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2i  and  establishes  that 
(a)  he  is  truly  unable  to  come  into  com- 
pliance with  the  standard  by  its  effective 
date,  (b)  he  is  taking  all  available  steps  to 
safeguard  his  miners  against  the  hazards  cov- 
ered by  the  standard,  and  (c)  he  has  an  ef- 
fective program  for  coming  into  compliance 
with  the  standard  as  quickly  as  practicable. 
.^ny  tenipirary  order  issued  under  the  above 
parargaph  must  prescribe  the  practices  the 
operator  must  u.se  while  the  order  is  in  effect 
and  describe  his  program  for  coming  into 
(ompliance  with  the  standard.  A  temporary 
order  may  be, granted  only  afier  notice  to 
miners  and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hear- 
ing but  the  Secretary  may  issue  one  interim 
order  to  be  effective  until  a  decision  Ls  made 
(n  the  basis  of  the  hearing.  A  temporary 
order  may  be  in  effect  only  long  enough  for 
an  employer  to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
standard  or  6  months,  whichever  is  shorter, 
except  that  such  an  order  may  be  renewed 
not  more  than  twice  if  ( i )  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  are  met  and  (li)  an  ap- 
I)licalion  lor  renewal  Ls  filed  at  least  90  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  order.  No 
interim  renewal  of  an  order  may  remain  in 
tffect  longer  than  180  days. 

.Section  102(d)(2) — requires  that  an  ap- 
plication lor  a  temporary  order  contain: 

(Ai  a  specification  ol  the  standard  or  por- 
tion tlieret^f  from  which  the  employer  seeks 
a  non-compliance. 

(B)  a  representation  by  the  employer,  sup- 
ported by  qualified  per.sons.  that  he  is  unable 
t  D  comply  with  the  standard  or  portion  there- 
of and  tiie  detailed  rea-sons  for  such  inability 
to  comply. 

(C)  a  statement  of  steps  he  has  taken 
and  will  take  to  protect  employees  against 
the  hazard  covered  bv  the  standard. 

(D)  a  statement  of  when  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  standards,  and  what 
steps  he  has  taken  and  will  take  to  comply 
with  the  standard,  and 

(E)  a  certification  that  he  has  informed  his 
employees  of  the  application  and  their  right 
to  petition  the  Secretary  for  a  hearing;  a 
description  of  how  nainers  have  been  in- 
filmed  shall  be  (ontained  m  the  certification. 

Section  102ie) — allows  operators  to  apply 
to  the  Secrfiary  for  a  variance  from  a  stand- 
ard promulgated  under  Section  102.  Affected 
miners  and  their  repre~rnTa'!ves  must  be 
given  notice  of  each  such  application  and  an 
cppcrtninty  to  participate  in  a  hearing.  The 
.Secrctan,-  shall  issue  a  variance  if  he  deter- 
mines on  l!ie  record,  after  opportunity  for  an 
inspection  where  appropriate  and  a  public 
liearinp,  that  the  operator  wi'.;  provide  con- 
ditions as  safe  and  healthful  as  those  which 
would  prevail  if  he  complied  with  the  stand- 
ard. The  order  of  \anance  shall  prescribe  the 
conditions  the  operator  must  maintain  and 
the  pr.octices  he  must  use  to  the  extent  they 
differ  from  ihe  standard.  Such  an  order  may 
be  modified  or  revoked  upon  application  by 
an  operator,  miners,  miners'  rejiresentative. 
or  by  the  Seoret.iry  in  the  manner  prescribed 
lor  its  i.s.'^uance. 

Section  102(1)  —  provides  that  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  shall  not  apply  with  respei  t  to 
;  ny  standard  in  effect  on  the  effective  dale 
of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Amendments  I'f  1973  oilier  than  the  stand- 
ards in  sections  202tb)  and  (C)  and  305(a) 
of  this  act. 

Section  102(g) — provides  that  licanngs 
held  umier  this  section  shall  be  of  record  and 
subject  to  5  U.S.C.  564. 

.Section    102(h)-  allows   persons   adversely 


affected  by  a  standard  to  challenge  its  valid- 
ity, within  60  days  of  its  promulg.-itlon,  in 
the  appropriate  US  court  of  appeals  Un- 
less ordered  by  the  court,  such  challeiige 
shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  standard 
The  Secretary's  determination  shall  he  con- 
(lusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
111  the  record,  as  a  whole 

Secticm  103  —  .Advisory  Committees. 
Section  103ia) — allows  the  Secretary  In 
appoint  advisory  committees  to  assist  him 
In  his  standard  setting  functions  under  sec- 
tion 102(a)  and  advise  him  on  other  health 
and  safely  matters  Each  committee  shall 
include  one  or  more  designees  of  the  .Secre- 
tary of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department 
of  Comtnerce,  and  the  National  Scier.cc 
Foundation,  operator  and  miner  representa- 
tives In  equal  numbers,  one  or  more  rep- 
resentatives of  State  mine  inspection  or 
safety  agencies,  and  may  include  other  mem- 
bers qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience. 
Committee  members  from  private  organiza- 
tions shall  not  exceed  in  number  the  mem- 
bers from  Federal  and  Slate  agencies  Com- 
mittee meetings  must  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  record  thereof  must  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  No  committee  mem- 
ber, except  representatives  of  the  opera- 
tors and  miners,  shall  have  an  economic 
interest    In   any   proposed    rule 

Section  103  lb  I— provides  for  the  compen- 
sation for  committee  members  from  privr.tc 
life  according  to  the  provisions  for  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  for  con- 
sultants or  experts  The  Secretary  shall  pay 
:o  the  States  the  acttial  costs  to  them  of 
•heir  repre.^entatives  membership  on  the 
Committee. 

.Section  104 — Inspections,  Investigations, 
anri  Recordkeeping. 

Section  104 la) — authorizes  the  Secretary 
f.r  tlie  Sc'^retary  of  HEW  or  their  authorized 
representative  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  to  the  owner,  c^perator,  or  agent 
i!i  charge,  d)  to  enter  without  delay  and 
at  rea.sonable  limes  any  mine  subject  to  the 
Act  and  (2)  lo  make  reasonable  inspections 
and  investigations  ar,d  to  question  privately 
employers,  owners,  operators,  agents,  or  em- 
ployees. With  respect  to  underground  mines, 
the  Secre'ary  is  required  to  make  inspections 
<vf  the  entire  mine  at  least  lour  times  a  year 
No  advance  notice  of  inspections  shall  be 
given. 

Section  I04(bi — allows  the  Secretary  to 
require  the  attendance  and  testimoiiy  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
under  oath.  Witnesses  will  be  paid  the  sam>" 
as  winesses  in  US  cnirts  The  appropriate 
district  courts,  upon  application  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  witnesses 
falling  to  appear  and  may  issue  orders  re- 
quirii  g  such  appearance  Failure  to  obey 
such  an  order  may  be  punished  as  conien.pt 
Section  104(c)(1) — requires  each  opcrati  r 
lo  maintain  such  records  regarding  Ills  ac- 
tivities under  the  Ail  ihai  the  Secretary  in 
cooperation  with  ihe  Secretary  ol  Heal'h. 
Kducuiion.  and  Weliare  prescribes  as  appro- 
priate lor  the  eiifurremciil  ol  the  Act  or  lor 
developing  inlormation  regarding  the  causes 
and  pre-. eniiiJii  of  occupational  accidents  and 
i.lnesses  in  tlie  mines,  and  shall  make  such 
information  available  to  the  Sccretants. 
Regulaiions  issued  pursuant  to  this  para- 
)  raph  may  incUide  provisions  requiring  op- 
eratc>rs  to  conduct  periiidic  inspections. 

Section  104(c)  (2i — provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  cf 
Health,  Eduiation,  and  Welfare,  shall  reqtine 
operators  to  maintaiti  records  of  and  make 
jonodic  repiiris  i.n  work-related  deaths,  in- 
juries and  illn(s,ses  except  lor  minor  injuries 
requiring  only  nr^t  aid  treatment  and  whicii 
iXo  not  involve  medical  treatment,  loss  ol  con- 
sciousness restrict  1. in  of  work  or  niolioa.  or 
transfer  lo  another  job  in  the  mines 

Section  104(c)(3) — requires  the  Secretary, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare,  to  is.-^ue  re^'.i'.at  ions 
rofiuirlng  operators  to  maintain  records  ot 
nnner  exposures  to  potentially  toxic  or  harm- 
Mil  physical  agents  that  mii-.t  be  monitored 
or  measured  under  the  Acts  health  and 
>alety  standards.  The  regulation.!  are  to  ^'ive 
lauiers  or  ihetr  representatives  an  oppor- 
riuiitv  to  observe  the  monitc)riiig  or  meas- 
■  riiiM  and  to  give  miner,,  and  lurnior  miners 
accevs  to  such  records  ol  induidiial  expo- 
sure. Operators  are  to  noiily  miners  of  over- 
exposure and  shall  inform  overexposed 
miners  of  the  corrective  action  being  taken. 
.■\iiy  miner  transferred  due  to  .Muh  exposure 
^liall  receive  coinpensatioii  at  not  less  than 
:ne  rate  he  received  immcduucly  prior  to  hi, 
transfer. 

Section  :04(CM4i — provide-  that  all  ac- 
cidents, except  .-onie  nnintenti.  n.il  roof  falls. 
.-hall  be  luve.sligated  by  the  operator  or  his 
auent  to  determine  the  can.  e  and  means  of 
preventing  recurrence  Record-  of  accidents 
and  investigations  shall  be  maiiitained  and 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency.  Such  records  shall  be 
open  for  inspection  by  intere.-tcd  persons. 

Section  lOiid) — requires  that  informa'.ion 
obtained  under  the  Act  nui.-.t  be  obtained 
with  a  minimum  burden  upon  operators,  es- 
pecially thase  operating  small  bu.-iiiesses.  Un- 
neces.-ary  duplication  of  effort  in  obtaining 
mrormation  is  to  be  reduced  as  much  as 
po-.-ible. 

Section  104ie) — provides  tlial  subject  to 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  a  repre- 
-eniative  of  the  operators  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  miners  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accompany  the  in.-pcc!iiig  official 
during  the  inspection  of  a  mine  under  sec- 
tion 104(a),  Where  there  is  no  authorized 
miner  representative  the  in,spcctor  shall  con- 
sult -Aith  a  rea.sonable  luimber  of  miners.  If 
tie  determines  more  than  one  represent;i,tive 
irom  each  party  v\ould  aid  the  inspection,  the 
inspector  may  permit  each  partv  equal  num- 
ber of  additional  represent.aivc-;  A  miner 
representative  who  is  also  emplo.ed  by  tl.e 
operator  shall  not  lose  pav  for  his  panic^pa- 
tion  in  the  inspection.  Comph.cnce  vvi;h  this 
sub.-ection  shall  not  be  a  jurisdictional  prere- 
t(Uisite  to  the  enforcement  of  anv  provision 
lit  this  Act. 

Section  104if)  ( 1  I— provide-  that  if  any 
miner  or  their  representative  believe  that  a 
.-•.andard  violation  exists  that  tlireatens 
physical  harm  or  that  an  imminent  danger 
exists,  he  may  request  an  inspection  by 
-living  written  notice  with  his  signature  to 
the  Secretary  or  hLs  authorized  repre.sen- 
tative  of  such  violation  or  danter.  A  copy 
o:  such  notice  shall  be  provided  to  the  em- 
ployer or  hLs  agent  no  later  than  at  the  time 
of  inspection  but  upon  request,  the  name 
of  the  person  giving  such  notice  and  miners 
relerr-Jd    to   therein   shall    be   deleted 

If  the  Secretary  determines  there  are  no 
reasonable  erounds  to  believe  that  a  viola- 
tion or  danger  exists,  he  ,'ihall  make  a  spe- 
cial inspection  as  soon  as  practicable.  If 
tlie  Secretary  determines  there  are  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  a  violation 
or  danger  exists,  he  .shall  so  notifv  in  writ- 
ing   the    miners    or    their    repie-entative. 

Section  104if(  (2)  — provides  that  prior 
to  or  during  any  iiuspection  anv  miners  or 
their  representative  may  notifv  the  fed- 
eial  inspector,  m  writing,  of  any  violation 
oi  tins  Act  or  imminent  danger  they  be- 
lieve exists.  The  Secretary  shall,  by  reyula- 
'lon  establish  informal  review  procedures 
tor  any  refusal  by  an  inspector  to  is.sue  a 
citation  with  respect  to  such  alleged  viola- 
•  It'll  or  order  with  rc,-pect  tu  such  danger 
nud  shall  furnish  the  miners  or  their  rep- 
!t'-enta:ive  requesting  such  review  a  writ- 
'en  statement  of  the  reasons  for  his  final 
di-'pa-ition  of   the  ca,se 

.Section  104(gi(li — authori/c-  Hie  Secre- 
tary and  tlic  Secretary  ot  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  publish  intormation  ob- 
tained  under   this  .sec- ion 


Section  104 ig)  (2 1 —provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  each  prescribe  regu- 
lations necessary  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act, 

Section  104ih) — requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  one  spot  inspection  of 
all  or  part  of  a  mine  during  every  5  working 
davs  at  irregular  intervals,  if  the  mine  con- 
tains some  especially  hazardous  conditions. 
Section  104(11 — provides  that  if  there  is  a 
mine  accideiir,  the  operator  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  and  preserve  any  evidence  that 
Would  aid  an  investigation  ol  the  caucc.  The 
i:ecretary  may  supervi,se  rescue  and  recovery 
activity  in  such  mine,  if  such  activity  is  nec- 
e:  sary,  and  take  other  appropriate  action  to 
preserve  lile. 

Section  104(j) — provides  that  if  there  is  a 
mine  accident,  and  the  Secretary's  repre- 
sentative is  present,  he  may  issue  appro- 
priate orders  to  insure  the  safety  of  persons 
in  tiie  mine,  and  the  operator  must  obtain 
hi-  approval,  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate State  representatives,  when  feasible, 
of  any  recovery  plan  or  plan  to  return  af- 
fected areas  to  normal  operation. 
Section  105 — Citations  and  Orders, 
Section  105(a)  ( 1  I— provides  that  if,  upon 
inspection  or  investigation,  the  Secretary  or 
his  representative  believes  an  operator  has 
violated  any  standard,  rule,  order  or  regula- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Act.  he  shall  with 
reasonable  promptness  Issue  a  citation  to  the 
operator.  The  citation  shall  be  written,  de- 
scribe with  particularity  the  nature  of  the 
vinlation,  atid  tix  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
violations  abatement. 

Section  105(ai(2) — provides  that  if  a 
citation  is  issued  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
a  violation  the  Secretary  believes  was  com- 
mitted willfully  or  with  gro.ss  negligence  and 
which  subjected  miners  to  an  imminent 
danger,  the  citation  shall  include  such  charge 
with  a  specific  description  ot  the  danger 
involved. 

Section  105(b) — provides  that  if  upon  any 
foU'nv-'ip  inspection,  the  Secretary  s  repre- 
sentative finds  (1)  the  cited  violations  have 
no:  been  totally  abated  within  the  original 
or  subsequently  extended  abatement  period, 
and  (2)  the  abatement  period  should  not  be 
luriher  extended,  he  shall  find  tlie  area 
allecied  by  the  violation  and  promptly  isstie 
an  order  requiring  the  operator  to  withdraw 
from  the  affected  area  all  persons  (imtil  the 
Secretary's  representative  determines  the 
violation  has  been  abated),  except  the  fol- 
lowing: 

( 1 )  Any  person  whose  presence  is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  danger,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  operator  or  the  Secretary's 
representative, 

1 2)  Any  public  official  whose  official  duties 
ref|uire  his  presence,  or 

r.i\  Any  legal  or  technical  consultant  or 
representative,  qualified  to  make  mine  ex- 
iinunations  or  accompanied  by  such  a  per- 
son, and  who.se  presence  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  investigation  of  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  order,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
operatfir  or  the  Secretary's  representative. 

Section  105(c)  ( 1 )— provides  that  If  an 
inspector  finds  a  standard  violation  that 
could  significantly  contribute  to  the  cause 
and  effect  of  a  mine  health  or  safety  hazard 
and  which  is  caused  by  an  unwarranted  fail- 
ure of  the  operation,  he  shall  issue  an  order 
\'.  1'. iidrawmg  all  persons,  except  those  referred 
to  in  section  lOSibi  from  the  affected  area 
until  the  Secretary's  representative  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  has  been  abated 

Section  105ic)  (2i — provides  that  If  a  with- 
drawal order  has  been  issued  pursuant  to 
-ection  105(ci  ( 1).  a  withdrawal  order  shall  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary's  representative  who 
finds  other  umvarranted  violations.  The  order 
shall  be  effective  until  an  in.spection  discloses 
no  .-,milar  violation-  Following  such  an  In- 
.spection the  provi.-ions  of  .section  105(c)(1) 
shall  ag.iin  be  applicable  to  the  affected  mine. 


Section  105(di  requires  that  during  the 
abatemem  period  for  a  violation  of  the  res- 
piratory dust  concentration  limit,  the  oper- 
ator must  take  samples  described  in  seclion 
202(a)  during  each  production  shift  The  .-ec- 
tion also  provides  that  after  a  withdrawal 
order  has  been  Issued  for  failure  to  abate  a 
violation  of  the  respirable  dust  concentration 
limit,  the  Secretary,  upon  request  of  the  oper- 
ator, shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
aid  in  reducing  such  dust  concentration.- 
Those  persons  sent  by  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire the  ojieraior  to  take  actions  they  deem 
appropriate  to  insure  the  health  of  persons  in 
the  mine. 

Section  105(c)  requires  that  each  citation 
or  order  or  copy  thereof  i.ssued  under  tin- 
.-ection  must  be  posted  in  accordance  vutli 
section  110  and  as  prescribed  bv  tlie  Secre- 
tary's regtilations. 

Section  105(f)  provides  that  no  cuation 
may  be  i.ssued  under  this  .section  after  G 
months  following  any  violation. 

Section  105(gi  provides  that  anv  order 
issued  under  sections  I05ib)  or  (ci  is  effec- 
tive until  levoked  by  the  Secretary  or  modi- 
fied or  vacated  by  the  Commis-ion  or  the 
courts  pursuant  to  sections  106(c)  or  lOTiai. 
Seclion  105(di— requires  that  during  tlie 
abatement  period  for  a  violation  of  the 
respiratory  dust  concentration  limit,  the 
operator  must  take  samples  described  in  sec- 
tion 202(a)  during  each  production  .shift 
The  section  al.so  provides  that  after  a  with- 
drawal order  ha.s  been  i„.-ued  for  failure  lo 
abate  a  violation  of  the  respirable  dust  con- 
centration limit,  the  Secretarv,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  operator,  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  vt  aid  in  reducing  such  dust  con- 
centrations. Those  persons  sent  by  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  the  operator  to  take 
actions  they  deem  appropriate  to  insure  the 
health  of  persons  in  the  mine. 

Section  lOSie) —requires  that  each  cita- 
tion or  order  or  copy  thereof  issued  under 
section  no  and  as  jirescritaed  by  the  Secrt- 
tary's  regulations. 

Section  105(f)  provides  that  no  citation 
may  be  issued  under  this  section  after  G 
months  following  any  violation. 

Section  105(g)  provides  that  any  order 
isstied  under  sections  105(b)  or  (ci  is  effec- 
tive until  revoked  by  the  Secretary  or  modi- 
fied or  vacated  by  the  Commission  or  the 
courts  pursuant  to.sections  lOGici  or  lOTiai. 
Section  lOG.  Procedures  ."or  Enforcement. 
Section  106(a) — requires  the  Secretary  to 
notify  within  a  rea.sonatale  time  an  operator 
Issued  a  citation  tinder  section  105(a)  (I)  of 
any  penalty  to  he  assessed  under  section 
111(a)  and  that  the  operator  has  15  work- 
ing days  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he 
wishes  to  contest  the  citation  or  propo,sed 
penalty.  If  the  citation  contains  a  charge 
under  .section  105ia)(2).  the  Secretary's  no- 
tification shall  induce  a  proposed  civil 
penalty  closure  order  under  section  ni(Ci 
111  addition  to  the  projiosed  civil  monetary 
penalty 

If  the  operator  fails  lo  notify  the  Secre- 
tary within  the  15  workings  days  that  he  in- 
tends to  contest  the  citation  or  proposed 
penalty  or  penalties  and  if  no  notice  is  filed 
by  any  miner  or  miner  representative  under 
subsection  (o  within  stich  time,  the  citing 
penalty  or  penalties  as  propo.sed  shall  be 
deemed  a  final  order  of  the  Commission  and 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  agency 
Section  lOGibi — provides  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary believes  an  employer  has  failed  lo  cor- 
rect a  cited  violation  within  the  abatement 
period  (Which  period  begins  on  the  entry  of 
the  Commission's  final  order  in  the  ca.se  of 
any  review  proceedings  under  this  section 
initiated  in  good  faith  and  not  solely  for  de- 
lay) the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  operator 
of  stKh  failure  of  the  propo,sed  penalty  un- 
der section  111  for  that  failure,  and  that  the 
operator  has  15  working  days  to  contest  the 
notification  or  proposed  penalty.  If  the  opera- 
tor does  not  .so  notify  the  Secretary  within 
the    15    workint;    davs.    the    notification    and 
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proposed  assessment  shall  be  deemed  a  final 
order  of  the  Commission  and  not  .subject  to 
review  by  any  court  or  agency. 

Section  106(c)  il)  prohibits  discharging, 
t'iscnminating  against,  or  interfering  with 
ihe  exercise  of  statutory  rights  by  any  mine 
(.niployee  or  applicant  for  employmenl  be- 
•"luse  he  filed  a  complaint  or  instituted  or 
caused  lo  be  Instituted  any  proceeding  un- 
der or  related  to  this  Act  or  testified  or  is 
i.bout  to  testify  in  any  such  proceeding  or 
r  ;ertised  for  himself  or  other.s  any  staruiorv 
rir  ht  atTorded  by  this  Act. 

Section  I0!!(cii2)  authorizes  any  mine 
emplovcu  or  uppHcani  who  believes  tliat  he 
has  been  discharged  or  otherwise  discrim- 
inated against  or  interfered  with  by  any 
I)ei-.  on  m  violation  of  this  sub.section  to. 
within  30  days  after  such  violation,  file  a 
comiilaint  with  the  Secretarv.  who  shall  then 
make  any  appropriate  investigation.  II  upon 
such  investigation,  the  Secretary  determines 
there  has  been  such  violation,  he  shall  im- 
mediately file  a  complaint  with  the  Com- 
mission, The  Commission  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  based  on 
findings  of  fact  issue  an  order  affirming, 
modifying,  or  vacating  the  Secretary's  pro- 
po.sed order  or  directing  other  appropriate 
relief.  Such  order  is  final  30  days  after  its 
i.-suance.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
authority  to  order  all  appropriate  relief  in- 
cluding rehiring  or  reinstatement  of  the 
miner  lo  his  former  position  vvi'h  back  pay 
and  interest. 

Seclion  lOG(r)i3)  requires  the  Secretary 
within  90  days  oi  the  receipt  of  a  complaint 
tiled  under  ihis  sub.section.  lo  notify  the 
coniplaintanl  of  liis  determina'ion  whether  a 
viol.ition  has  occurred.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines there  is  no  violation  the  complam- 
tant  may  file,  within  30  days  of  such  notice, 
before  the  Commission  charting  discrimina- 
tion under  paragraph  d),  The  Commi,ss.on 
shall  aflord  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and 
thereafter  shall  issue  an  order  dismissing  or 
sustaining  the  complaintaiu's  cliarges  and  if 
sustained,  granting  appropriate  relief.  Such 
an  order  becomes  final  30  days  after  its  issu- 
ance. When  such  order  sustains  the  miner's 
charges,  all  reasonable  expenses  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission)  incurred  bv  the 
miner  related  to  such  proceedings  ,shall  be 
as,sessed  against  the  violator,  Proceedmr-  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  expedited  bv  ihc 
Secretary  and  the  Commisison.  A  Commis- 
sion order  under  this  paragraph  ihall  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  revievv  under  section  107. 
Violations  by  any  person  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  subject  lo  the  provisions  of  sections 
l')9  and  111  (a). 

Section  li.iGid) — provides  that  if  an  opera- 
tor notifies  tlie  .Secretary  that  he  intends  to 
contest  a  citation,  or  order  under  section  105 
an  employee  or  employee  representative  al- 
leges that  the  abatement  period  for  a  cited 
violation  is  unreasonable,  the  Secretary  shall 
immediately  so  advise  the  Commission,  The 
Commission  must  then  provide  an  oppor-u- 
nity  for  a  hearing  and  thereafter  issue  an 
order  allirmlng,  modifying,  or  vacating  the 
Secretary's  citation,  order,  or  prnpo,sed  pen- 
alty or  directing  other  appropriate  relief. 
Such  an  order  becomes  final  30  days  after  its 
isiiuaiice. 

The  rules  of  procedure  pre.'cribed  by  the 
Commission  shall  provide  affected  miners  or 
their  representatives  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate as  parties  to  Commfssion  hearings 
under  this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall 
t.ike  whatever  action  is  necessary  lo  expedite 
proceedings  for  hearings  appeals  of  orders 
.  i,-sucd  under  section  105. 

.SectKjn  107,  Judicial  Review, 
Ser-tion  107(a)— permits  any  person  ad- 
v-rsely  affected  or  aggrieved  by  an  order  of 
tiie  Commission  issued  under  this  Act  to 
chain  revievv  of  such  order  or  decision  in 
any  appropriate  U,  S,  Court  of  Appeals  by 
filing  a  writien  petition  within  60  days  of 
the   issuance   of  the   order.   The   subseciion 


specifies  that  procedures  to  be  followed  after 
a  petition  for  review  Is  filed,  including: 

( 1 )  The  clerk  of  the  court  transmits  a  copy 
of  the  petition  to  the  Commission  and  other 
parties, 

(2)  The  Commission  files  in  cxjurt  the  pro- 
ceeding record  pursuant  to  28  United  States 
Code  2112  and  the  court  shall  then  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

(3)  The  court  is  anihori.'ed  to  grant  ap- 
propriate temporary  relief  or  restraining  or- 
ders and  may  etiter  and  enforce  a  decree 
affirming,  modifying,  or  .setting  aside  lii 
whole  or  in  part  the  Commissions  order. 

(4i  Unless  ordered  by  the  court,  the  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  .shall  not  stay  the 
Commission's  order. 

(5)  Objections  not  urged  before  the  Com- 
mission will  nf)t  be  considered  by  the  court 
unless  the  failure  to  urge  such  objection  is 
excused  because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  Commission's  findings  of  fact 
shall  be  conclusive  when  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  as  a  whole. 

(6)  Any  party  may  apply  for  leave  to  ad- 
duce additional  evidence  and  if  such  evi- 
dence is  material  and  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  not  adducing  such  evidence  be- 
fore the  CommLsslon.  the  court  may  order  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Commission  and 
made  part  of  the  record.  The  Commission 
may  then  modify  its  findings  of  fact  or  make 
new  findinits  and  shall  file  such  findings, 
which  shall  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  as  a 
whole.  The  Commi.ssion  may  modify  or  set 
aside  its  original  order  due  to  such  modified 
or  new  findings  of  fact. 

i7)  The  judgment  and  decree  of  the  court 
sliall  be  final  except  stibjc'l  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates, 
pursuant  to  28  United  States  Code  1254. 

(8)  Petitions  filed  under  this  subseciion 
sliall  be  heard  expeditiously. 

Section  107(  b) —permits  the  Secretary  to 
petition  an  appropriate  United  States  Court 
o;  Appeals  for  review  or  enforcement  of  the 
Commission's  final  order  and  to  the  extent 
applicable,  the  provisions  of  section  107(a) 
shall  govern  such  proceedings.  If  no  rev,ew 
petition,  pursuant  to  section  107(ai  is  filed 
within  60  days  after  service  of  tiie  Com- 
mission's order,  the  Ct)mniission's  findings 
of  fact  and  order  shall  be  conclusive  in  con- 
nection with  any  etiforcemeni  petition  filed 
by  the  Secretary  after  such  60  day  period. 
In  any  such  case  or  final  order  of  the  Com- 
mission under  section  106(a)  or  (b).  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  cotirt,  shall  enter  a  decree  enforcing 
the  order  and  transmit  copies  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  operator.  In  any  contempt  proceed- 
ing to  enforce  a  court  of  appeal's  decree 
pursuant  lo  .section  107) a)  and  (b),  the 
court  of  appeals  may  assess  penalties  pro- 
vided in  section  11  and  other  available 
remedies. 

Section  108.  Procedures  to  Counteract 
Dangerous  Conditions. 

Section  lOSia) — provides  that  if  upon  any 
inspection  or  investigation,  the  Secretary's 
representative  finds  an  imminent  danger 
exi-is.  he  shall  determine  the  affected  area 
and  issue  a  withdrawal  order  barring  all 
persons  except  those  referred  lo  in  section 
105 (b)  from  such  area.  The  issuance  of  an 
order  under  this  subsection  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  issuatice  of  a  citation  under  sec- 
tion 105  or  the  prop^ising  of  a  penalty  under 
section  1 1 1 

Section  108(  b  n  I  ) —  provides  tliat  if  upon 
any  in.spection,  the  Secretary's  repre,'=enta- 
tive  finds  (A)  conditions  exist  which  have 
not  resulted  in  an  imminent  danger,  (B) 
such  conditions  cannf>t  be  effectively  aba'ed 
with  existing  technology,  and  (Ci  reasonable 
assurance  cannot  be  provided  that  contin- 
ued mining  will  not  result  in  an  imminent 
danger,  he  .shall  determine  the  affected 
area,  and  i.ssue  a  notice  to  the  operator  or 
his  agent  of  such  conditions,  and  file  a  copy 


with  the  Secretary  and  miners'  representa- 
tive. Upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  appropriate  investigations, 
including  an  opportunity  for  the  opcraior 
or  miners'  representative  to  present  infor- 
mation relating  lo  such  notice. 

Seclion  lOStb)  (2)— provides  that  upon 
conclusion  of  such  investigation  and  an  op- 
portunity lor  a  public  hearing  (when  re- 
quested by  an  interested  party),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and  bv 
decision  either  cancel  the  notice  or  issue  a 
witiidrawa!  order  barring  all  p,'>rsons  from 
the  affected  area  except  those  referred  to  m 
section  105(b).  uinll  the  Secretary,  after  a 
public  hearing  atTording  all  interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 
deiermiiie.5  that  such  cotidiiions  have  been 
abated.  He.irings  under  this  paragraph  .sliall 
be  of  record  and  subject  to  5  United  Sta-es 
Code  554  but  without  regard  to  Subsection 
( a  1  I  3  1 . 

Scctmn  IO81C1  requires  findings  and  orders 
i.ssued  under  .section  108(a)  to  contain  a 
detailed  de.scription  of  the  conditions  which 
constitute  an  imminent  danger,  and  all 
orders  Issued  under  this  secMon  to  contain 
a  description  of  the  area  of  the  mine 
throughout  which  persons  mvist  be  with- 
drawn. 

Section  108(d)— requires  that  each  finding 
made  and  order  issued  under  this  section  be 
in  writing,  .-igned  by  the  person  making 
them,  and  given  promptly  to  the  affected 
operator.  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions I08  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  annulled,  can- 
celed, or  revised  by  the  Secretary's  repre- 
sentative. Any  order  issued  under  .sections 
108  (a)  or  (b)  shall  remain  in  elTect  until 
annuiled  by  the  Secretary  or  revised  or  can- 
celed by  I  lie  Commission  or  the  courts  ptir- 
suant  to  sections  108(e)  or  107(a) . 

SL-ciion  1081  e) — provides  that  any  operator 
notified  of  an  order  under  this  section  niav 
apply  to  the  Commission  withm  ten  days  for 
its  annulment  or  revision.  The  Comm'ssion 
sliall  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  (in 
accordance  with  5  United  States  Code  554 
but  without  regard  lo  sub.section  (a)(3)  of 
such  section)  and  thereafter  issue  an  order, 
based  on  findings  of  fact,  vacating,  affirming, 
modifying,  or  terminating  the  Secretarv  s 
order. 

Section  108(ci  (2)— provides  xhnx.  the  Cuin- 
mission  shall  take  appropriate  action  to  ex- 
pedite proreedings  under  this  subsection. 
Seclion  100.  Injunctions. 
Section    109(a)— authorizes   the  Secretary 
to  institute  civji  action  for  relief,  including 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  anv 
appropriate  order,  in  any  appropriate  United 
State,   district  court  whenever  an  operator  (.r 
his  agent    (a)    violates  or  dees   not   compl; 
with  any  order  or  decision  issued  under  th;  = 
Act.    )b)    hinders  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
their  representatives  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  (c)  refuses  to  admit  such 
representatives  to   ihe  mine,    (d)    refu,ses  to 
permit   the   inspection   of   the   mine,   or   the 
investigation  of  an  accident  or  occupalional 
disease  related  to  such  mine,   te)    refuses  10 
furnish  any  information  or  report  requested 
by  the  Secretarv  or  the  Secretary  of  Healtli, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  furtherance  of  the 
Act's    pnnisions,    or    (f)    refu,ses    to    permit 
acce.ss  to  and  copying  of  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and   Welfare  determine  necessarv   m 
carrying  out  provisions  of  the  Act.  Each  court 
shall    have    jurisdiction    to    provide    appro- 
priate   relief.    Temporary    restraining    orders 
must   be  issued  m  accordance   with   rule  65 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil   Procedure,  as 
amended,  but  seven   days   from   the  date  l.i 
entry  shall   be   the   time   limit    when   issued 
without  notice   Except  as  otherwi.se  provided, 
relief   granted    by    the   court    to   enforce   an 
order    under    clause    la)    of    this    seclion    is 
etfective    until    completion    of    all    review 
proceedings   fc^r   llie   order   under   this   title, 
unless  prior  thereto,  the  district  court  grant- 
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i  i_;  such  relief  sets  it  aiide  or  nicxUlie;-  it. 
Ill  any  actluu  insiituted  under  11.. i  section 
ti«  ciifoice  au  order  or  deLi:>ioii  by  the  C;nu- 
niiiiiou  cr  the  Secretary  after  a  pubU;  hc.ir- 

I.  i  In  accordance  with  o  Uiitted  S:atf..  Code 
j"4.  flie  Commisaioii'o  or  Secretary  a  lii..dings, 
!.   -^ajpi  rted  by  si.botantial  evider.cj  on  the 

■  r:l  as  a   whole,  shall   be  conclusive. 
ci.  acu    110.    routing    of    Xotucs,    Orders. 
U  Decisions. 

.--  t  -ion  1 10 1 .1)  —  requires  that  at  each  miiie 
t.i...e  be  a  miiie  office  and  a  bnlkim  board 
r't  such  office  or  at  or  neiir  a  coiu>p;i.uoiis 
}  la^e  near  the  nuiie  eutrau^e  so  that  notices, 
I  !-!er.  ci'.ilion,  or  decision  required  lo  be 
pijsied  Ihercoii  and  e  \sily  seen,  and  pro- 
I'.-cied  agaiu.-,t  damaf;-  by  the  weather  and 
luiauihorized  removal.  .\  copy  o!  any  notice, 
crder.  citation,  or  decision  required  to  be 
ti.tn  to  the  operator  must  be  delivered  to 
the  niiue  jUice  and  immediately  posted  on 
liie  hi.ilieini  bo.iru  I'.r  nu'  le-s  than  JO 
cays. 

tr'.ction  llOibi — requires  the  tierretary  to 
ir.ail  a  copy  oi  any  notice,  order,  citation  or 
decision  rcc  uired  to  be  given  to  an  operator 
to  the  affected  miners'  representatives,  the 
."^lates  official  or  agency  that  administers 
.State  laws  relating  to  health  or  safety  m 
!!ie  affected  mine.  Such  notice,  ordfr,  cita- 
iion.  or  decision  shall  be  available  f -r  public 
in.-rectioii. 

Section  110(c) — provides  that  in  order  to 
insure  prompt  compliance,  the  Secretary'o 
representative  may  deliver  any  notice,  order. 
t.tation.  or  deci.-ion  to  the  c;perator's  a^ent 
•■ho  shall  Immediaielv  t.ike  approp-nate 
Measures  to  comply. 

Section  liuid) — requires  li^e  i  ame  and 
:  ddress  of  each  mine  and  each  jjerson  who 
inntrois  or  operates  such   mine   to  be   tiled 

V  itii  tiie  Secretary  Each  operator  must  desig- 
;  nte  an  official  responsible  lor  health  and 
.  afetv  at  the  mine  and  that  oiTicial  shall 
,-ccei.e  copies  of  anv  notice,  order,  citation. 
'  r  decision  atfectiiig  thr.t  mine  The  desig- 
1  ation  of  a  healtii  and  saftey  official  does 
!.ot  make  hi.m  subject  to  any  penaJfr  under 
fnis  Act. 

Secti'-n  111   Penalties 

Section  Uliat — provides  th.it  a  civil 
j'-^naltr  of  up  to  $10,000  shall  be  a->essed  for 
e.ich  violation  cf  any  sTu.darJ.  rule,  order 
<r  regulation  promii'.iratod  pursuant  to  this 
Art 

Section   linbi    provide-,  that   au  (.perator 

V  ho  falls  to  correct  a  violation  cited  under 
spftion  lOSiai  within  the  abatement  period 
iv.hleh  period  s'.uUl  not  begin  until  the  date 
<  ■■  the  Ccui.TiiiSion'o  final  order  lu  any  review 
Iv.'oceeding  under  section  106  initiated  by  the 
'  perator  lu  good  fLitii  and  not  solev  for  de- 
1  ly  or  avoidance  of  penaltie.-.)  m.iy  be  a.,.-*s.>ed 
a  miximvim  civil  penalty  of  il.OOO  f(,r  ea.h 
d\r  The  violation  continues. 

Section  lllic»  prov.des  that  whenever  a 
■-orporate  operator  violaie.s  ai.v  s.ai.dard, 
rule,  order,  cr  regulation  promuljjaitd  pur- 
-laiu  to  this  Act,  anv  director,  officer,  or 
siEjent  of  such  cf.rporation  who  knowingly 
a  ithoriited.  '..ratr<-d.  or  curri<-d  out  -,ufh  vio- 
lation shall  be  subject  lo  the  same  civil 
p'-naiiies,  fii  e^,  and  impris'.n:i,fci,t.  that  mav 
'-'■  ilnpo^d  upon  a  person  tUidcr  suix-ection.s 

II.  I  b » ,   ( e ) .  if),  or  » g ) . 

Se'-ion  lllid)   provide-,  that  anv  operator 

lio  wi..iully.  or  with  tjross  neKlii?eiice  vic- 

:  ii.fc.  any  stand :trd  under  this  Act  and  Ihere- 

rjv  subjects  n.iner.s  to  In.miucnt  danger,  shall 

i"-  subje-t  to  a  evil  penalty  clo:v.   order  by 

.iP  C'-in.ul  sion  vhi'h  shall: 

1 1  ■  order  the  .•nine  closed  for  minimum  ,pe- 

'  .f!~:l  j>eri<xl  not  to  cirrrfd  SO  -.orlting  days. 

1 ;. :  provide  that  the  mine  not  be  reopened 

p'  upon  a  .ubscqueiit  f^rder  and  fii  ding 

l.t  Commission  that  no  ui„-..b-,tfd  suftly 

'1   ho^lh  violations  f.v.ibt  at  .such  mine   le:;- 

■  pt    UiO^e  for   which   the  abat-.-rnen'    peri.^d 

I..  ■    exp.red).   and 

pri;,v,Ue    lual    d  i.'^  :,i     tut-    pornji    ol 


closure  the  operator  shall  pay  the  miners  at 
their  regular  hourly  rates,  e.xcept  miners 
found  by  the  Commission  to  have  willfullv 
or  with  gross  negligence  contributed  to  the 

V  I'.lati  :n  which  save  ri.-e  to  the  closure  order. 

Section  111(e)  provides  that  any  operator 

V  ho  willfully  violates  any  standard,  rule,  or- 
der, or  regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to 
tlii;.  Act  shall  tipon  ccnviction  be  punished 
by  a  fine  cf  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
Tor  any  subsequeni  conviction,  punishn.ent 

■  hall  be  a  fuie  of  not  more  than  $,50  oou  or 
iniiirlsoiuuent  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

Section  Ulifj  requires  that,  upon  couvic- 
tijii,  any  pf-r.-on  siviny  advance  notice  of 
any  inspec'iou  l>e  puni.^hed  by  a  tine  of  not 
liicre  tium  $1000  or  impri.sonment  for  not 
more  than  6  nionth-,.  or  both. 

Section  111(g)  provides  that  whoever 
kncwi'igly  makes  false  statements,  rcpresen- 
i.'.tloiis.  or  certifications  in  any  doi  umcni 
iilcl  or  required  to  be  maintained  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shnll  upon  conviction  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both. 
Seciiou  lll(li)  provides  that  any  operator 
who  •. lolates  any  of  the  posting  requirements 
under  the  Act  shall  be  assc-ised  a  civil  penal- 
ly of  up  to  $1,000  for  each  violation. 

Section  llliii  provides  that  any  intuer 
V  ho  willfully  violates  smoking  related  safety 
.standards  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $250  for  each  violation  as- 
ses.i>ed  by  the  Commi.=sion. 

Section  lll(j)  provides  that  whoever 
kno'.' mgly  distribute:.,  sells,  offers  for  sjile. 
Introduces,  or  delivers  lu  commerce  any 
cqtupnienl  for  use  iu  a  mine,  which  is  rep- 
rtocnted  as  comnlying  with  the  provi.^ions 
of  ll;i.s  Act.  or  with  any  specification  or 
rc'iulatiou  of  the  Secretary  and  which  does 
Hut  so  comply,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
punished  by  a  tine  of  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  both. 

Seciiou  lll(ki  authorizes  the  Commi.aion 
t3  a.ssess  all  civil  penalties  and  lo  issue  all 
civil  penalty  closure  orders  provided  in  this 
Act.  giving  consideration  in  assesoing  civil 
monetary  penalties  to  (a)  the  gravity  of  the 
violation,  (b)  the  good  faith  of  the  person 
charjied.  (c)  the  history  of  previous  viola- 
tions, and  (d)  the  appropriateness  of  the 
penally  with  respect  to  the  size  of  business 
of  any  operator  beini;  charged. 

Section  111(1)  provides  that  civil  penalties 
owed  under  this  Act  sliall  be  paid  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  depooit  iuto  the  U  .S.  Treasury. 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be 
reocr.  ered  in  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  iu  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court. 

Section  112.  Entitlement  of  Miners. 
Section  1 12. a>— provides  that  if  a  mine  or 
an  arfa  of  ti  niin.o  is  closed  bv  an  r.rder  is- 
sued under  sections  105  or  1u8,  all  miners 
vorkiti-  drriMf:  the  shift  when  the  order 
wa.j  i-ssued  who  are  idled  by  such  order  sliall 
be  entitled  to  full  compensation  by  the  oper- 
ator at  their  regular  rates  of  pay  for  the 
period  they  aie  idled,  but  not  more  than  the 
balance  ol  thf  shift  If  the  order  is  not  tcr- 
ininaud  before  the  ne.st,  working  shift,  all 
miners  on  that  sliift  shall  be  entitled  to  full 
coiupens;,lion.  by  the  operator  at  their  reg- 
ular rates  of  pay  for  the  period  they  are 
idled,  but  not  more  than  four  hours.  If  the 
closure  results  from  an  r.rder  fur  failure  of 
the  op"ral..r  to  comply  v.ith  a  health  or 
;af'.iv  standard,  all  miner;  idled  by  the  order 
shall  be  luliy  compen.sated  by  the  operator 
at  their  re(4Uiar  rales  of  pay  lor  such  time  as 
tlicy  rc-iiiaiii  idled  by  the  clocing  or  for  tjiie 
v.eck,  v.hiche.er  ts  levier.  V/hen  an  operator 
lail'i  to  comply  with  an  order  Issued  under 

■  clio-i  105  or  108.  al!  I'llners  eniplovcd  at 
I'.e  3l!er-tc(l  mine  who  v  ould.  bv  .airh  order. 
bf  birred  fro  n  S'lil,  mine  or  are:i  ll:fcor 
.liHll    be    euM'V.'d    lo    full    omr^ensHi  i..n    a' 


The:.-  regular  rates  of  pay,  in  addition  to  pav 
received,  for  work  performed  after  the  order 
^vas  is.'^ued.  for  the  period  beginnir.e  when 
the  order  was  Lssued  and  ending  v  hen  the 
order  is  complied  with,  vacated,  or  termi- 
nated. The  Commission  shrtll  have  author. tv 
to  order  such  compensation  under  this  .sec- 
tion when  a  miner  or  his  repre  ,en^ative  files 
a  complaint  and  after  an  o,.ipoi  tuniH  frr  a 
1  :p:'.rin„  subject  to  o  USC  5oi' 

Section  113.  Administr.-aive  Provisions. 
Section  113(a)  authorizes  and  (iirect.s  the 
S'-reuiry  to  adiuini -ter  this  Act  throu",h  the 
.\dmin:  .tration.  Acting  throush  the  .Admin- 
istration, tlie  Secretary  shall  havi^  aiuhorii'- 
to  appoiiu,  subject  to  civil  service  laws.  su--h 
olficer-  and  employees  as  he  df^ms  nect-ssarv 
f.r  the  administration  cf  this  Act.  p.nd  to 
prescribe  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilitie.- 
of  all  officers  and  emplnvees  engaged  in  ari- 
inlnisterini,' this  Act. 

Section  113(b)  authori:'£s  the  Solicitor  of 
i.  ibor  to  appe?.r  for  and  repre-^ent  the  .Socre- 
t  <r;  in  any  tivil  liti'^ation  broiifht  under  tlii  = 
Act.  e.tcept  i-.  provided  in  28  US  Code  518(a) 
r.'latinc;  to  litigation  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

.Section  111.  Authr.ri.-ation  of  Appropr-T- 
t  lor.s. 

Sertion  114 — autiiori/fs  appropristioiis  of 
I'.iv  nionevs  in  ti.e  Trepsury  not  o'h^rwise 
tppropriated  that  may  be  necessary  to  carrv 
oat  the  provi-ions  of  this  title. 

Section  201.  Amendments  with  re-pe.  t  to 
Ii.terim  Mandatory  Health  St..!.dards. 

Section  201(a)  (I)— makes  all  mines 
lovered  bv  this  Act  subject  to  the  int(?rim 
m.^ndatory  lieilth  standards  of  sectir^n.  30I 
i.i). 

Section  20!  (a)  f2i— applies  tu  :■!;  min:-- 
.-■ibject  to  tins  Act  the  purpose  of  Tirlo  If 
established   in  section  201  (b|. 

Section  201  (bl  applies  the  dus*  standard 
a'ld  re.'piratory  ec.uipment  requirements  of 
.'-.ection  202  to  a",  mines  subject  to  the  Act. 

Section  201(c) — applies  the  medifpl  cx.nm- 
nation  requirements  of  section  203  to  all 
I. lines  covered  by  this  Act 

Section  20!  (d  1 —applies  the  dust  standard 
v. hen  quirt^r  is  present  of  section  205  to  .ill 
nunes  covered  by  the  Art. 

Section  201  lei- applies  the  iioi.'e  si.-.:-.d- 
ard  of  section  206  to  all  mines  subject  to  thi- 
Act. 

TITLE    II!  — Ri  I..\T10N-SH:p    lo    OCCfPATION.M, 
SAf  KTV     ,^^0     IIE.M.TH    PP.OOilAM 

Section  301.  Applicability  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  ol  1970.  This 
.section  provides  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
applies  the  provisions  of  the  Occupational 
Saiety  and  Health  Act  01  1'J72  to  ttie  woik- 
iiig  conditions  in  the  mines. 

Section  .302.  Tlie  Occupalioiial  Sa:.--,  and 
Health  Review  Cominis-siou. 

Section  302(a) — increases  the  Cornmi.T  um 
from  3  to  5  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident v.ith  the  Senate  s  conseni .  one  of  whom 
ihall  be  desit,iiaLcd  by  the  President  1..- 
Chainnan.  The  two  atlditional  members  shall 
be  qualified  by  reason  of  training,  education, 
or  experience  in  mine  safely  and  health.  Not 
more  than  3  comiiiisfaioners,  including  the 
Chau-maii.  ..hall  be  of  the  same  poiilical 
j)aitv. 

Section  ;iij2c  ij  I  -  pro',  ide..  that  the  l.-rms 
of  llie  2  additu.n.il  member-  shall  be  ti  v.-at^ 
e.xcept  — 

(li  the  rir-,t  2  addiliiuial  nieiabC'r.-,  lakmg 
office  after  thL,  Act  s  enactment  shall  serve. 
as  redesignat..-d  by  tiie  I'n-.„den(  at  the  time 
'  t   :ippr)lnimtut.  one  f^ir  2  years  and  one  lor 

0  yeai-  ,;  and 

(2i    a   v.Ti.oKv   prior   to  (he  expiralio'i   ol 

1  be  tiTin  for  whiili  s.ich  uiember  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  lilled  onl\  lor  il.e  reina  i.d.  :■ 
<  i  such  unexpired  teriu. 

Any  such  member  ol  ihe  Commission  mav 
bf  removed  bv  the  Pre  idcnt  for  iiiffficieucy. 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  iu  office. 

'.•«i  (he  Chairm.an  shnll  be  rcpons|l)!p  for 
:..•  f  s.n'niis'-ion's  arlmini -rrrr  iv"  oper.T'ifHis. 
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The  Commission  shall  appoint  such  em- 
ployees as  it  deems  necessary  including  a 
chief  administrative  law  judge  and  oilier 
necessary  administrative  law  judges.  Em- 
ployee compensation  shall  be  in  accordance 
.vith  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  cf  chap- 
ter 5:1  of  title  5.  use.  and  assignment,  re- 
moval, and  compensation  of  administrative 
l.\w  judges  shall  be  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 3105.  3344,  5362.  and  7521  of  the  same 
title  and  section  12(k)    of  this  Act. 

Section  302(c) — provides  that  3  members 
of  the  Commission  constitute  a  quorum  and 
o.^lL■ial  action  can  be  taken  only  on  the  al- 
firmative  vote  of  at  least  three  members,  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  rules  the  Commission  m.ay 
e.'^'iablish  for  proceedint's  arising  under  this 
.Act,  the  Commission  may  fix  a  quorum  at  2 
members.  In  any  review  by  the  Commission 
or  upon  any  petition  for  review  before  it,  an 
equally  divided  vote  sliall  be  an  affirmative  ol 
tlie  order  or  decision  being  reviewed  or  for 
which  review  is  a.-5ked. 

Section  302(d)  (1 ) — provides  that  pursuant 
to  rules  the  Commission  may  establish  pro- 
ceedings held  under  this  Act  may  be  held 
before  a  special  mine  safety  panel  established 
iu  the  Commission,  composed  of  both  mem- 
bers especially  qualified  in  mine  safety  and 
iiealth   and   one   additional   member. 

Section  302(di(2) — authorizes  the  Com- 
mibSion  to  expedite  the  proceedings  held  pur- 
,suant  to  this  -Act  in  ways  consistent  wiih 
tlie  rights  of  the  parties  to  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

Section  302ie»(l)  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  appoint  an  administrative  law 
judge  to  hear  matter.s  under  this  Act  and 
the  Ocetipatir.nal  Safely  and  Health  Act  of 
I'JlO  a.ssii.'ned  to  him  by  the  Commission  or 
Its  chief  admini.-trative  law  jtidLte.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  administrative  law  judge  be- 
come tlie  final  Commission  order  30  days 
after  its  issuance  luiless  within  such  period 
tlie  Commission  directs  the  decision  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  An  ad- 
ministraiive  law  judge  shall  not  be  assigned 
to  prepare  a  recommended  decision  under 
this  Act  or  under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

Section  302ie)(2)  directs  the  Commission 
to  prescribe  rules  of  procedures  for  its  re- 
view of  the  administrative  law  judges'  deci- 
sions in  cases  under  this  Act  and  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  which 
.shall  meet  tlie  following  standards  for  re- 
view: 

(i)  (a)  Petitions  for  Discretionary  Re\  iew — 
Within  30  days  of  its  issuance,  any  party  may 
file  a  petition  for  discretionary  review  by  the 
Commi.ssion  of  an  administrative  judge's 
decision.  Such  review  is  not  a  matter  of  right 
but  of  the  Commission's  sound  discretion. 

(i)(b)    Stich  petitions  sliall   be  filed  only 

upon  one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds: 

(1)    A    finding   or    conclusion    of    material 

fact    is    nut    s\i})p(iried    by    ..ubstantial    cm- 

dcncp. 

(2  I  A  necessary  legal  conclu.--ion  is  crrtine- 
ous. 

1,5)  The  decision  is  contrnrv  to  law,  or  to 
the  Commissions  promvilgated  rules  and  de- 
cisions. 

(4)  A  substan; i.il  qtiestioii  of  luw,  ii.'licy. 
or  discretion  is  involved. 

(5|  A  prejudicial  error  was  commiit.'d  in 
I  lie  proceedings 

(i)(c)  Indicates  .some  technical  require- 
ments of  such  petitions.  Also,  except  .'or  gwd 
cause  shows  no  assignment  of  error  shall 
lely  on  (luesdons  of  fact  or  law  upon  which 
Ihe  administrative  law  judge  has  not  had 
upportunlty  to  pass.  The  Commissions  re- 
view shall  bo  granted  by  majority  vote  of 
I  hose  present  and  vutnig  If  granicd  review 
.-hall  be  limited  to  questions  r.ii-ed  1>\-  ib.c 
petll  loner. 

(Ill    Re\lew  by  (he  Co!nni!s--ion  at  its  own 


Itiiilatlve — Within  30  days  after  the  issuance 
<'f  a  decision  ol  an  administrative  law  judge, 
ti.e  Commission,  by  majority  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting,  may  review  such  case  but 
only  on  the  grounds  that  the  decision  may 
be  contrary  to  law  or  Commission  policy  or 
that  a  novel  questi.in  of  policy  has  been  pre- 
■fiucd.  Such  grounds  shall  be  specifically  in 
the  order  to  review.  Ii  a  party's  petition  for 
discretionary  review  has  been  granted,  the 
Commission  shall  net  raise  or  consider  addi- 
tional issues  in  such  review  proceedings  ex- 
cept in  compliance  v.iih  this  par.igraph. 

(ill)  Scope  of  Re\iew  -  For  purposes  of 
Commission  review  under  paragraphs  11) 
or  ill)  of  this  subsection,  the  record  shall 
ii'clude  (1)  all  matters  constituting  the  rec- 
ord upon  which  the  decision  of  the  adminis- 
(rative  law  Judge  was  based,  (2)  rulings  upon 
proposed  findings  and  conchisions.  (3)  the 
decision  of  the  administrative  law  judges. 
i4)  any  petition  for  discretionary  review. 
respon.ces  thereto,  and  the  Commission's 
order  for  review,  and  (5)  briefs  filed  on  re- 
view. No  otlier  ma'erial  shall  be  considered 
by  tiie  CommLssion  uptin  review.  The  ad- 
mini.-ilralive  law  Judge's  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  fact  shall  be  .set  a.side  only  if 
unsupported  b'y  substantial  evidence  of 
record.  The  commission  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  administrative  law  judge  or  affirm, 
set  aside,  or  modify  his  decision  or  order. 

Section  302(f)  provides  that  in  hearings 
before  them,  the  Commission  or  its  adminis- 
trative law  judge  may  compel  the  appear- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
pn.iduction  of  physical  evidence.  They  may 
order  depositions.  In  case  of  failure  to  obey 
such  subpena  or  order  oi  the  Commi.-,sion  or 
an  administrative  law  judge,  any  .Tppropriate 
U.S.  district  court,  upon  application  by  the 
Conunission  or  the  Administrative  law  judge, 
may  order  such  person  to  appear,  testify,  or 
produce  evidence  and  failure  to  obey  such  an 
order  may  be  puni.^iied  as  contempt. 

Section  302 (g I  provides  that  except  as  spe- 
citically  provided  v.\  this  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  12  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  with  respect 
to  the  Commission  shall  continue  in  el'.ect. 
Section  303.  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health.  This  .section  au- 
thorises the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  established  under 
section  22  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  .'^ct  of  1970  to  conduct  research  re- 
lated to  the  devcloi meat  of  safety  and  health 
standards  inider  this  Act  and  to  peiiorm 
all  functions  with  respect  to  mines  that  it 
perforrns  with  respect  to  employments  s"b- 
Ject  to  the  Occupational  Sa.'etv  and  Health 
.■^ct  of  1970. 

Section  304.  Statistics.  This  section  pro- 
vides th.it  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his 
funciions  under  .section  24  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  shall 
include  accurate  statistics  on  the  work  in- 
juries and  illness  occurring  in  tl.e  mines. 

Section  305.  Sand  and  Gravel  Mines  This 
section  provides  that  notiiuig  m  this  Act 
prohibits  the  application  of  the  Occupational 
S.ilety  and  Heal'h  Act  of  1970  to  sand  and 
gravel  mines. 

Section  30G.  Terms  of  Present  .Members  of 
the  Review  Commission.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  nothing  in  this  title  shall  effect 
the  terms  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion serving  <.in  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Tint     IV       Mlscn  I  .\NKOlS    trovisions 

Section  401.  Transfer  Matters. 

Section  401  (a)  — transfers  the  functions  cf 
(lie  Secretary  of  the  Inferior  under  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Healtli  and  Safety  Act  of 
10(19.  and  the  Federal  Metallic  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  .Act  of  I<>()6  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  except  th.ose  expressly  trans- 
ferred to  the  ConHni.s.vion  by  this  Act. 

sei-ti..n  401  ibi  I  1  1— provides  that  the  m.iii- 


datorv  and  advLsory  standards  relating  to 
mines,  i.ssued  by  the  Secretarv  of  the  In- 
terior under  the  Federal  Metal  and  N^i.- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Aci  of  1966  and  stand- 
ards under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  .Act  of  1969  which  are  in  ctfect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thi-s  .Act  sh.tll  remain 
in  effect  as  mandatory  standards  under  Title 
1  of  this  Act  until  the  Secretarv  issues  news 
or  revised  standards  under  that  Title,  or  v\ith 
respeci  10  sand  and  gravel  standards,  are 
issued  by  liie  Secretary  under  Section  6  of 
the  Occupational  Safetv  and  Health  Act  cf 
1970. 

Section  401(b)  (2i  provides  that  all  inter- 
pretations, regulations,  and  instructions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  not  inconsistent 
with  any  provLsion  of  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act.  shall  be  publi-hed 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  continue  iu 
effect  until  modified  or  superseded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Section  401  ic)  ( 1)— transfers  to  the  De- 
partir.cnt  of  Labor  all  personnel,  propsrty. 
records,  obligations,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  and  commitmer.ts  which  are 
used  primarily  with  respect  to  any  trans- 
ferred function  under  section  401(a).  The 
transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  without  reducilcn  in  classifi- 
cation or  compensation  for  one  year  after 
such  transfer,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
have  full  authority  to  assign  personnel  dur- 
ing such  one-year  period  in  order  to  effi- 
ciently carry  out  functions  transferred  to  him 
under  this  Act. 

Section  401(c)(2)  —provides  that  all  order'. 
decisions,  determinations,  rules,  regulations, 
permits,  contracts,  certificates,  licenses.  a:;d 
privileges  (A)  which  have  been  issued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  tiie 
exercise  of  functions  which  are  transferred 
under  this  section  by  any  department  or 
agency,  any  functions  of  which  are  :ra:.-- 
lerrcd  by  this  section  and  iBi  v\hi.:h  are  1:1 
effect  when  ihLs  section  takes  effect,  thall 
continue  in  effect  according  to  their  terms 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  set 
aside,  c>r  repealed  by  the  Secretary,  the  Com- 
mLssion. any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  operation  of  law. 

Section  401ic)(3i — provides  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  :iot  affect  anv 
proceedings  pending  at  the  time  this  section 
takes  effect  before  any  department  or  agor.cv. 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  Th:> 
section:  except  that  such  proceedings  as  thev 
relate  to  transferred  functions  shall  be  con- 
tinued !-.efore  the  Secretary  or  the  Commis- 
sion. Orders  shall  be  issued  In  su..h  proceeci- 
Ings,  appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  aii.l 
pa'  inents  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such 
orders,  a.s  if  tins  section  had  not  been  eti- 
ac  ted  and  orders  issued  in  any  such  prcK'eed- 
mgs  shall  continue  in  effect  Until  modified 
terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Commission,  a  cotirt  o:  com- 
petent  jurisdiction,  or  operation  of  lavv 

Section  401(C)  i4)— provides  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  .section  shall  not  affect  suit.s. 
commenced  prior  to  this  section's  effective 
date  and  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall 
be  had.  appe.ils  taken,  and  Judgments  ren- 
dered, as  if  this  section  h.id  n.-'t  been  en- 
acted; except  that  if  before  this  section's 
effective  date,  any  department  or  .sgency  lor 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity)  is  a 
p.trty  to  a  suit  involving  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  then  such  suii  oltall 
be  continued  by  the  Secretary  No  cau.«e  of 
action,  and  no  suit  action,  or  other  proceed- 
ing, bv  or  acaui.'^t  any  departmer.t  or  agencv 
(or  officer  thereof  in  his  oiScial  capacity) 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
>cciioii.  shall  abate  by  reason  of  this  soc- 
tion's  eiKUtment.  Causes  of  action,  suit.*, 
actions,  or  other  prciceedin^ts  mav  be  assert- 
ed  by  or  against    the   United   Slates  or   the 
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S<.-.retary  as  appropriate  and  iii  any  litma- 
ti.-.n  pending  when  tlits  sectioQ  takes  effect, 
iho  court  may  at  any  time,  on  its  own  mo- 
tion or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order 
winch  will  pive  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
thi-s  piira'-:raph 

Section  401  (d  I — provides  that  for  jMirposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'fiiiiction"  inrUides 
pov  er  an.d  duty,  and  the  tran.ster  of  a  funr- 
ti'iii.  iii'der  any  provi>in!i  of  law.  of  nn 
asen-y  or  the  head  of  a  department  .shall 
a'. -.Q  be  a  transfer  of  all  functions  tinder 
."iich  law  v.hi'h  are  exercised  bv  any  office 
i>r  otTicer  of  iiich  a^ein'v  or  department. 

Section  402  Mine  Adniiiustr;it!oii  f<.: 
Safety  and  Health. 

Section  402ia) —establishes  m  the  L.ibor 
Department,  a  Mine  Administration  frr 
Safety  and  Health  to  be  headed  by  rn  Ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  Senates  advice  and  consen;.  The  Secre- 
tary Ls  authori/ied  and  directed  lo  carry  out 
Ills  functions  under  this  Act  through  the 
Administration. 

Section  402ib)  amends  5  Unred  St.i'f^ 
C' de  5315  by  adding  "(CS)  Administrator 
of  the  Mine  Administration  for  Safety  an.d 
Health"  to  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

Section  40,3.  Amendment-  witli  Respect  to 

Mine  Administration  for  Safety  .ind  Health, 

Section    403(a)  (1  I     applies    the    research 

provi.^ions    of   section    501(a)     to   ?-!l    mln'-j 

covered  by  this  Act. 

Section  403(a)(2)  amends  'cctinn  50!  ib) 
such  th.it  research  activities  rcl.nting  to  mine 
health  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  through 
the  National  Institute  for  Occiipatiof.al 
Safety  and  Health,  and  the  Secret.trj's  rr- 
ae.irch  activities  relatir.g  to  safety  arc  ev- 
tended  to  all  mines  now  covered  by  this  act. 
Section  403ia)(3)  e.xtends  to  all  mines 
covered  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  HeaKlt. 
Education  and  Welfare'.;  authorization  i;ndrr 
section  501  (di  to  conduct  sttidios  and  re- 
search involving  the  protection  of  lifo  and 
prevention  of  diseases  relatin;  to  cer'iin 
non-miner-  who  work  with  or  aroiiiiri  mine 
products. 

Section  403(b)  e.xtcr.ds  the  training  and 
education  provisions  of  section  51)2  to  all 
mines  now   covered  by   the   .Act 

Section  403(C)(1)  amends  section  503(a) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  in  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  any  State 
in   which   mining   fakes  place 

Section  403(0(2)  applies  the  criteria  for 
approval  of  state  grant  applications  to  all 
mines  now  covered  by  this  Act 

Section  403(d)(1)  expands  ihe  exchange 
of  State  and  Federal  in.speclion  reports  pro- 
vided for  In  section  503(ii  tj  include  in.spec- 
tion  reports  of  all  n.ir.e.s  covered  bv  this 
Act 

Section  403(di(2i  e.xtends  to  any  mining 
Stale  the  80  percent  limit  on  Stale  grants 
m  any  tisral  year  provided  for  in  section  503 
(gi. 

Section  403(e)  revLses  tlie  qualificalions 
for  mine  ii.spectors  under  ;eclion  505  to  in- 
clutie  practical  experience  in  mining  in  lieu 
of  "practical  experience  in  the  mining  of 
coal  " 

Section  403(fi  amends  section  50C(b) 
M'h  that  any  State  law  or  regulation  pro- 
viding for  health  and  safety  .standards  ap- 
plicable to  any  mine  now  covered  by  this 
Act  and  that  (1)  are  more  strineenl  than 
Federal  la^v-.  cr  (2)  apply  to  any  area  not 
covered  by  Federal  law.  sh.ii:  not  be  held  to 
ije  in  conflict  v.  ith  this  Act 

Section  403igjil)  amends  icctiou  51l(ai 
such  that  the  Secretary  s  annual  report  shall 
cover  iieiiUU  and  safety  relating  to  all  mines 
iiov  cuVereU  bv  ihia  Act 

Section  403('.;)(2)  amends  seclioii  ollib) 
sucii  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
"f  Hf'alih,  Education  and  Welfare  shall  cover 
lieultli  matters  relating  io  all  mines  covered 
•'■   ilUs  Act 


Section  403 ih»  amends  section  7ibi(6)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  such  that  appropriate 
loans  are  available  to  small  business  concerns 
that  op>erate  any  mine  stibject  to  this  Act. 

Section  404   Savings  I'rovision. 

This  section  provides  that  noihmg  in  tliis 
Act  or  tiie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
inspectors  cnforcitig  the  provisions  of  tlie 
C;xil  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  lS>6y 
and  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1966  as  in  effect  prior  to  liie 
onijciive  da'e  of  this  Act  or  to  reduce  the 
number  of  inspectors  enforcing  the  Occu- 
pvional  Safety  and  Health   Act  of   1970. 

Sectioi-.  4i>:i.  Budget  Provision. 

This  .section  provides  that  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Budget  me.-sage  re(|uired  under 
section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1927.  the  President  shall  set  forth 
as  separate  appropriation  accounts  amounts 
required  for  appropriation  for  mine  health 
and  safety  pursmnt  to  this  Act;  and  for 
occupational  safety  and  health  pursuant  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 

1970. 

Section  406.  Repealer. 

This  .section  repeals  the  Federal  Metal  and 
N  iiimetaliic  Mine  Safety  .\c\.  of  196d. 

Section  407.  Elfeciive  Date, 

This  section  establishes  the  elTective  date 
if  this  Ac-  and  tlie  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  as  the  first  dav  of  the  second  montli 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  (he  Secretary  is  authorized  to  es- 
tabush  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for 
tiie  erticient  transfer  of  functions  provided 
under  this  Act 

KFOFRAt.      MINE     S.^FCTY      AND     HEALTH      AMEND- 
MENTS    OF      1973 

Ml-  JACKSON.  Mr.  PresitJent.  I  wish 
to  comnieiid  the  dii^tinguisheci  Senator 
trom  New  Jersey  for  authoring  and  lor 
intioducinK  the  Fedenil  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Amendment.^  Act  of  1973.  It  i.s  a 
real  plea.sure  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  in  .sponsoring  this  meas- 
ure. The  tran^ifcr  of  all  tnine  health  and 
safety  enforcement  functions  from  the 
Buicau  of  Mines  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  a  welcome  measure,  for  It  sep- 
arates the  icffulatory  mine  inspection  re- 
sixin.sibihties  from  the  production  ori- 
ented mis-;ons  of  the  Bureau. 

After  the  Fourth  of  July  recess  I  will 
be  introducing  the  adnuiiistration's  pro- 
posal to  reorganize  the  Department  of 
tlie  Interior  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, amonr;  others,  into  a  Depait- 
mcr.t  of  Enertpcy  and  Natural  Resources  I 
intend  to  amend  this  bill  v. hen  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
the  mine  healUi  and  i^afety  regulatory 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  a 
newly  cietued  Mine  Safety  and  Healiii 
Administration  in  the  Labor  Department, 
The  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Eneriiy  and  Natuial  Resources  provides 
a  perfect  opportunity  for  the  long  over- 
due separation  of  the  regulatory  and  pro- 
motional lunctions  of  both  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Atomic  Enerpy  Commis- 
sion. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  .for  hifn.seli 
and  Mr.  Javits  '  : 

S.  2118.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
hurricane-flood  protection  and  beach 
eicsioa  control  at  East  Rockaway  Inlet 
to  Rockav.ay  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Ba.\. 
N.Y..  and  for  otlier  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Commuiec  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
IJUijjose  01  the  bill  which  my  colleague. 
Senator  J.vaxs.   i<nd   I  are   iiKruducint; 


todiT.-  is  quite  modest.  We  merely  intend 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  Department  of  the  Armv 
with  respect  to  a  project  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Rockaway  Beach.  N.Y..  which 
was  originally  approved  bv  the  Congres,-, 
under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  The 
project,  as  originally  contemplated,  com- 
bined two  distinct  purpo.ses— beach  ero- 
sijn  control  and  protection  from  hurri- 
cane flooding.  However,  as  the  plannin- 
preceded  it  became  evident  that,  in 
order  t.D  assure  that  the  project  would 
nc:  threaten  the  water  quality  of  Ja 
mai.-:a  Bay.  which  Lj  protected  from  the 
Atliiitic  Ocean  by  the  beach  itself 
further  studies  of  the  hurricane— flooci 
protection  aspect  must  be  undertaken 

This  would  effectively  delay  what  is 
:i greed  by  most  observers  as  the  more 
m-etit  fi.spect  of  the  project— the  pre- 
vention of  fiu-thcr  erosion  of  Rockawav 
Beach  through  the  consUuit  tidal  anci 
wave  action  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
bill  we  have  introduced  today  makes 
leg.illy  char  the  authonty  of  the  Armv 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  commence  witli 
rh"  Leach  erosion  control  aspect  of  the 
authorized  project  whenever  the  environ- 
mt-iual  impact  analysis  for  that  aspect 
h.'.s  been  completed:  the  work  on  the 
hurri.ane-fioDd  protection  aspect  would 
follow  when  the  applicable  environ- 
meiital  amdy.ses  and  redesign  were 
fin-tli/ed. 

It  is  my  undeistanding  that  the  t-.vo 
o,-.pects  of  the  project  are  phvsicallv 
separable  and  that  their  respective  en'- 
virotimental  impacts  are  also  separable 
Tlius  there  would  be  no  harm  in  uro- 
cc-cuing  with  the  one  while  continuing' 
study  of  the  other. 

I  believe  the  early  completion  of  ihf 
proiect  for  the  control  of  erosion  of  Ro.'k- 
away  Beach  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  many  thousands  of 
Nev;  Yorkers  who  utilize  the  beach  for 
summertime  recreation.  The  cpjiortuni- 
ties  ior  this  kuid  of  recreation  are  ver'. 
limited  in  relation  to  the  millons  of  peo- 
ple who  potentially  benefit  from  its  u.se 
We  cannot  afford,  year  after  vear.  to 
watch  the  disappearance  of  tins  smai: 
but  exceptionally  valuable  recreation  re- 
source. 

As  a  member  of  the  Water  Rcsource^ 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  shall  seek  the  cooperation  m 
my  colleagues  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
authoriiy  provided  in  this  bill  inu  the 
nvor  basins  authorization  bill  now  under 
consideration  in  our  committee.  In  this 
way.  we  may  assure  its  early  approval  b'. 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Reck- 
away  Bcacli  area  of  Ncv  York  City  has 
suffered  such  extreme  erosion  in  the  past 
few  years  that  a  14-block  area  of  the 
ciry-ov.-ncd  beach  is  now  miusable.  In 
196.3  Congress  authorized  a  combmcd 
beacii  erosion  and  hurricane-flood  pro- 
tection project  for  the  Rockaways  and 
Jamaica  Bay.  Unfortunately,  onpoms 
studies  for  the  multiple  purpose  project 
v.ill  not  be  cnm;;Ietcd  until  May.  1975.  by 
which  time  the  continuing  erosion  may 
\^cll  have  eliminated  even  more  exten- 
sive stretches  of  beaches  and  have  caused 
serious  and  irreparable  damage  to  the 
sea V. all.  roadbeds,  sever  .systems  and 
the  boaitiv.alk  itself.  The  fact  that  these 
bcarlio.-    accoaimcdate    over    2    million 
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beac-h  asers  per  season  and  are  reachable 
by  subway  from  all  of  New  York  City 
is  evidence  of  the  impact  which  this  prob- 
lem presents  on  a  purely  human  level. 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  increasingly 
.'erious  problem,  the  State  of  New  York 
and  city  of  New  York  have  submitted  a 
request  to  t^e  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
IJhase  the  two  aspects  of  the  project,  that 
is.  beach  erosion  and  hurricane-flood  pro- 
tection, and  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  beach  erosion  aspect.  The  corps  has 
indicated  that  it  is  feasible  to  phase  the 
two  aspects  and  merely  requires  a  change 
in  the  authorization  to  permit  them  to 
go  ahead. 

Senator  Buckley  and  I  are  therefore 
joining  with  the  29  members  of  the  New 
York  House  delegation  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  modification  in  tire 
authorization  to  authorize  the  corps  to 
commence  work  on  the  beach  erosion 
control  a.spect  of  the  project,  independ- 
ently of  the  hurricane-flood  protection 
aspect. 

Tills  bill  fui-ther  provides  that  con- 
struction of  the  beach  erosion  control 
aspect  may  be  commenced  following  the 
completion  of  environmental  studies  re- 
garding tliat  aspect — conducted  pursuant 
to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act — and  tliat  noLiiing  contained  in  this 
bill  shall  increase  or  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  total  costs  of  the  entire  project  to 
be  contributed  by  the  affected  non-Fed- 
eral uiterests. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  tliis  legisla- 
tion is  in  human  terms  as  well  as  urgent 
need  to  protect  the  immediate  environs 
from  the  threatening  seas.  I  hope  that 
early  consideration  of  this  measme  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee  will  enable  a 
construction  start  on  this  beach  erosion 
project  promptly. 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  United  States  guaranteeing  the 
right  of  life  to  the  unborn,  the  ill.  the 
aged,  or  the  incapacitated.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  which  would  guarantee 
to  everj,'  human  being  that  he  not  be  de- 
prived of  life  without  due  process  of  law. 
nor  be  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
not  something  to  be  undertaken  lightly, 
or  to  be  interposed  every  time  one  is  dis- 
satisfied with  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
IJreme  Court.  But  we  are  dealing  here 
with  an  i.ssue  so  basic  and  so  essential  to 
our  rights  that  it  cannot  be  sidestepped 
without  drastic  impairment  to  the  whole 
range  of  our  freedoms  and  responsibili- 
ties as  embodied  in  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
ihe  right  to  life  is  the  very  precondition 
f.f  all  our  other  rights.  If  the  right  to  life 
is  diminished  or  restricted,  every  other 
I  i^ht  is  open  to  attack.  If  we  wish  to  pre- 
s-.rve  our  fundamental  American  free- 
(ioms.  then  the  right  to  life  must  be  in- 
violable. 

In  the  14th  amendment,  the  Constitu- 
I  i.in  guarantees  that : 

No  State  shall  .  .  .  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  prorees 
"1  law:  nor  deny  to  any  person  withm  its 
jMiisciiclion  the  ttiual  jTotfCtioii  of  the  laws. 


In  February  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  Roe  against  Wade  de- 
cided that  some  human  beings  were  not 
"persons"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Those  human  beings 
W'ho  were  denied  the  protection  of  being 
a  legal  person  included  those  who  had 
been  conceived  and  had  not  yet  at- 
tained 3  months  in  the  mother's  body: 
lho.se  who  had  hved  for  3  months,  but 
were  not  yet  viable  outside  the  womb: 
and  tho.se  who  had  reached  the  stage  of 
viability,  but  could  be  killed  if,  in  some 
doctor's  judgment,  their  conimued  exist- 
ence threatened  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  the  mother. 

Implicit  in  these  deci.-^ions  is  the  princi- 
ple that'  an  innocent  human  being  can 
be  defined  as  a  nonperson  and  subjected 
to  death  at  the  convenience  of  others  or 
because  those  others  consider  him  unfit 
to  live. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  principle  of 
awesome  proportions,  the  entering  wedge 
vvhich  can  be  used  to  destroy  the  integrity 
of  our  safeguards  on  personal  freedoms. 
If  the  pretext  of  a  person's  .stage  of  de- 
velopment can  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
take  some  lives,  then  age  illness,  or 
mental  capacity  can  be  used — no  doubt 
under  expert  medical  supervision — as 
guidelines  for  the  destruction  of  any  oth- 
er individuals  who.'ie  existence  inconven- 
iences others. 

The  Courts  holdings  in  Wade  can  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

During  the  first  trimester,  the  State 
may  neither  proliibit  nor  even  regulate 
abortion,  which  is  "left  to  the  medical 
judgment  of  the  pregnant  woman's  at- 
tending physician." 

Prom  the  end  of  the  first  3  months  to 
the  time  when  the  child  becomes  viable, 
the  Stat«  may  not  prohibit  abortion  but 
may  "regulate  the  abortion  procedure 
in  ways  that  are  reasonably  related  to 
maternal  health."  According  to  the 
Court,  "viability  is  usually  placed  at 
about  7  months — 28  week? — but  may  oc- 
cur earlier,  even  at  24  weeks," 

"For  the  stage  sub.sequent  to  viability." 
the  Stat-e  may  regulate  and  even  forbid 
abortion  "except  where  it  is  necessar>', 
in  appropriate  medical  judgment,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  life  or  health  of  the 
mother."  The  health  of  the  mother  in- 
cludes "psychological  as  well  as  physi- 
cal well-being"  and  "the  medical  judg- 
ment may  be  exerci.sed  m  the  light  of  all 
factors — -physical,  emotional.  p.sycholog- 
ical.  familial,  and  the  woman's  age — rele- 
vant to  the  well-being"  of  the  mother. 
To  justify  abortion  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  good  for  the  mental  health  of  the 
mother  is  so  vague  as  to  be  practically 
equivalent  to  abortion  on  reque.st.  The 
Supreme  Court  ha,s  thus  given  a  license 
for  elective  abortion  at  any  stage  of  the 
prei:nancy.  right  up  to  the  moment  of 
normal  delivery. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  nec- 
essary, not  only  to  protect  the  innocent 
( hild  in  the  womb,  but  also  the  elderly, 
sick  and  retarded  who  also  are  now  in 
peril  of  being  defined  as  nonper.sons  by 
the  Court  For  in  an  innocent  human 
being  can  be  defined  as  a  nonperson  be- 
cause he  i.s  too  young,  tiiut  is.  that  he  has 
not  lived  9  months  from  the  moment  of 
his  conception,  there  is  no  reason  in 
P'liKijile  why  lie  cannot  be  acfined  as  a 


nonperson  because  he  is  too  old,  or  too  re- 
tarded, or  too  disabled. 

It  is  es.sential  to  reverse  tlie  Supreme 
Court  on  its  ba.sic  proposition  and  to 
restore  the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
Constitution,  that  the  right  lo  live  and 
the  equal  proiet  tion  of  tlie  laws  must  be 
guaranteed  lo  ui)  human  beings  at  every 
moment  ol  their  exisicnoe.  The  consti- 
tutional amendment  I  introduce  todav 
v.ill  meet  that  need.  It  is  identical  to 
the  amendment  'H.J.  Res.  261'  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Repie.'-entatives 
by  Rejiresentalive  L.^wrence  J  Hcci\n  of 
Maryland.  It  provides: 

1  Neither  the  United  Stales  nor  any  E'.ate 
.•^hall  deprive  any  hvuiian  being,  from  ttie 
moment  ol  conception,  of  life  wlthom  due 
process  of  law  nor  denv  to  any  human  being, 
irom  the  moment  of  conception,  within  its 
jurisdiction,  the  pqun'  pntection  of  the  laws 

2  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
siiull  deprive  any  human  being  of  life  on 
account    of   illness,  ape,  cr   InrapBClty 

3  Concress  and  the  several  .States-  Bhr.H 
have  power  lo  eiilorce  this  article  bv  np- 
propriate   leci.^ltaion. 

This  human  life  amendment  would 
protect  the  right  lo  life  from  the  very 
bpginnmc.  The  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
fined the  unborn  child  as  a  nonperson. 
and  deprived  him  of  his  most  basic  right. 
All  this  amendment  would  do  is  to  give 
the  unborn  child  the  same  right  to  con- 
tinue living  as  his  older  brother  Both  of 
them  would  bo  governed  by  tlie  same 
even-handed  application  of  the  princi)iles 
of  due  process  and  equal  protection. 

I  beheve  that  the  Suite  has  the  ri;-lit 
to  take  the  life  of  the  person  ad^iudged 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime.  But  that  is.  of 
com\se.  a  completely  different  issue,  and 
is  hedged  round  in  our  culture,  our  com- 
mon law.  and  our  constitutional  practue 
with  the  principles  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection.  The  guilty  must  be 
punished,  but  the  innocent  must  not  be 
punished.  No  one  has  yet  judged  an  un- 
born child  to  be  guilty. 

I  also  believe  lliat  a  .soldier,  fighting  in 
defense  ol  his  country  and  in  defense  of 
freedom,  lias  the  right — nay.  tlie  obliga- 
tion—to  take  the  life  cf  the  enemy  ni 
battle.  But  no  one  ha.s  yet  defined  the 
unboni  cliild  ;.s  "the  enemy." 

We  cannot,  however,  exempt  any 
stage  of  the  deielopment  of  the  human 
being  from  the  writ  of  freedom  Fiom  the 
moment  of  conception  to  the  ultimate 
I'f  death,  tlie  human  btmg  is  m  a  con- 
tinous  process  of  change.  There  is  no 
stage  when  we  can  say.  "Tins  is  not  a 
human  being  yet."  or  "Now  it  has  become 
a  human  being."  The  science  of  biology- 
has  aided  the  basic  wisdom  of  ilie  ages 
m  undersianding  the  precise  facts  of  de- 
\elopmenl. 

Life  begins  in  fact  at  the  moment  of 
(onception.  that  is.  when  the  male  speim 
and  the  female  o\  um  are  jouied.  In  ins 
basic  text.  'Human  Embryology.  '  Dr 
Bradley  M.  Patten,  of  the  Unnersity  ol 
Michigan  Medical  School,  wiule  that  the 
union  ol  the  male  .sperm  and  the  ienia'c 
ovum  "Jiutiates  the  hlc  of  a  new  indi- 
vidual." It  begins  "a  new  nidividuil  life 
history."  Thereafter,  he  wrote,  tlie  proc- 
ess IS  one  of  g!  ow  Lh  and  development  and 
"birth  i.>-  but  a  convenient  landmark  in 
a  continuous  process.  "  iPatien.  "Human 
Embryology  "  '1964'.  35.  79.  Z2:  see  also. 
Pi.ttcn,    ""Hunuin    Enioi :  olog:  "     '1953', 
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■>4 1 .  In  a  New  York  Times  magazine 
study  of  the  new  medical  specialty  of 
unology.  the  noted  medical  writer  James 
C.  A.  Conniff.  described  the  moment  of 
ccnception  as  follows: 

At  last,  one — and  only  one — sperm  pene- 
I rates  the  tough  -.onu  jn-Uucida.  the  Klass- 
iloar  membrane  shell  of  the  ovum,  and  joins 
n.s  pronucleus  with  that  of  the  egg  At  thai 
moment  concepilon  takes  place  and.  scien- 
11.-.IS  generally  agree,  a  new  life  begins — 
.-ilent.  .secret,  unknown,  ICoiuiiR.  -The  World 
of  the  Unborn."  New  York  Inne?  Majjazine. 
January  8.  1967.  p   41  | 

Twenty  years  ago.  a  New  York  comt 
described  the  humanity  of  the  child  from 
conception : 

'Ihc  mother's  bioloj^ical  coiitribu: loa  from 
conteplion  on  is  no'.irishnu-ni  and  protection; 
but  the  foetus  has  become  a  separate  organ- 
ism and  remains  so  throuyhoiii  its  life  That 
It  may  not  live  if  its  protection  and  nouri.h- 
ment  lire  cut  oil  earlier  than  the  viable  stage 
of  Its  development  is  not  to  destroy  its 
separability;  it  is  rather  to  describe  he  con- 
ditions under  which  lile  will  not  continue. 
Succeeding  conditions  exi^t.  ot  cour.-,e.  that 
liave  that  result  at  every  stage  ot  its  life, 
postnatal  as  well  as  prenatal  \Krltij  v  Greci- 
O'y.  282  App  Div  542.  .544.  125  NYS  2nd 
O'.'G.  697  (195J)  I 

The  amendment  I  in'rodticc  today  rec- 
ognizes this  simple  scientific  fact,  that 
liumaii  life  beains  at  the  moment  of 
conception,  that  is.  at  the  moment  of  the 
fertilization  of  the  oyum  by  the  sperm. 
This  point  is  nonnegotiable.  for  it  would 
be  indefensible  to  withhold  constitutional 
protection  from  any  human  beings,  how- 
ever young.  Even  if  one  somehow  enter- 
tained doubts  about  the  scientific  facts, 
the  clear  obligation  is  to  give  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  innocent  life  rather 
than  death  and  to  protect  tlie  right  to 
live  from  tlie  moment  of  conceiition.  In 
tact,  there  is  no  doubt.  Life  begins  at  the 
moment  of  conception,  and  it  must  be 
protected  from  that  point. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake.  I  believe, 
to  argue  the  wording  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  solely  from  the  biology  of 
today.  A  constitutional  amendment  must 
be  above  the  state  of  science  at  a  given 
time.  Everything  that  the  biology  of  to- 
day teaches  us  merely  confirms  us  in 
what  we  know  already,  namely,  that 
abortion  at  any  stage  is  the  killing  of 
a  human  being.  I  am  confident  that  what- 
ever refinements  of  knowledge  are  dis- 
covered by  science  in  the  future  -will 
merely  reinforce  this  basic  understand- 
ing. 

Accordingly,  this  amendment  would 
protect  the  unboni  child  'from  the  mo- 
ment of  conception."  Tliis  language  of- 
fers clear  guidelines  for  any  future  Court 
interpretations.  It  affirms  that  life  has 
a  begimiing  at  a  point  in  time,  and  that 
It  has  constitutional  protections  from 
that  point.  It  leaves  no  lingering  ambigu- 
ity. Whatever  the  biological  e.xplanation 
of  conception,  the  Court  cannot  go  be- 
liind  the  requirement  that  life  must  be 
piotected  from  the  very  start. 

Nor  is  this  an  academic  or  emotional 
question.  Modern  science  has  already 
produced  very  efficient  modern  versions 
of  the  hellish  concoctions  of  legend  that 
would  produce  abortions  at  any  stage  of 
pregnancy,  from  conception  right  up  to 
the  end  of  the  9-month  term.  If  the  State 


is  allowed  to  license  such  preparations, 
there  will  be  no  etTective  way  to  restrain 
their  u.se.  particularly  during  the  initial 
period  in  which  science  presently  has 
no  method  of  determining  pregnancy. 
When  a  human  being  has  in  fact  come 
into  existence,  his  right  to  life  should 
not  depend  upon  tlie  crudity  or  incapac- 
ity of  science  to  acknowled.ge  his  exist- 
ence. 

Finally.  I  would  note  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  amendment  would  depend 
upon  the  due  process  of  law.  and  particu- 
larly, of  the  iiarticular  laws  which  are 
made  pursuant  to  liie  enforcement  clause 
in  section  3.  This  keeps  the  amendment 
V.  ithin  the  context  of  our  legal  traditions, 
and.  by  inference,  enables  future  scien- 
tific understandings  to  be  incorporated 
into  our  constitutional  .system.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  wise  to  elevate  exceptions  or 
hypothetical  situations,  which  may  be 
based  upon  the  tran.sitory  state  of  medi- 
cal science  or  opniion,  to  the  rigid  status 
of  constitutional  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  one  related  point  concerning  tliis 
is.sue.  The  ciuestion  has  been  rai.sed  in  the 
House  by  Mi-.  Whitehurst  of  Virginia  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  an 
amendment  permitting  the  States  to 
allow  or  forbid  abortion.  He  has  intro- 
duced such  an  amendment  'H.J.  Res. 
427 >  which  provides.  ■Nothing  in  this 
Constitution  shall  bar  any  State  or  terri- 
tory or  the  District  ot  Columbia,  with  re- 
gard to  any  area  over  which  it  has  juris- 
diction, from  allowing,  regulating,  or 
prohibiting  the  practice  of  abortion." 

On  the  surface,  it  would  appear  to  be 
an  attractive  and  ea.sy  solution  to  turn 
this  problem  back  to  the  States.  Yet.  it  is 
simply  wrong  in  principle  to  subject  the 
right  to  life  of  innocent  human  beings 
to  the  variant  determinations  of  different 
legislatures  The  right  of  innocent  life  is 
inviolable.  And  it  is  indivisible.  The  right 
to  exterminate  innocent  life  surely  is  not 
one  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States. 
Moreover,  the  situation   today  is  not 
the  same  situation  as  before  the  Supreme 
Court  acted.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  restore 
Humpty  Dumpty  back  to  his  accustomed 
place.  Despite  the  due  process  and  equal 
protection  clauses  of  the   14th  amend- 
ment— which  would  seem  on  their  face 
to  protect  the  lives  of  all  person.s— the 
Court  attacked  the  rights  of  the  unborn 
by    narrowly    defining    "person."    The 
Whitehurst  amendment  does  not  disturb 
the  Supreme  Courts  decree  that  the  un- 
born child  is  a  nonperson.  Nor  does  it 
prevent  the  State  courts  from  applying 
that  Supreme  Court  definition  of  nonper- 
sonhood   to  the  due  process  clauses  in 
State  constitutions.  If  a  State  law  for- 
bidding  abortions    were   attacked   as   a 
violation  oi  the  mother's  .so-called  right 
of  privacy  as  that  right  is  embodied  in 
the  due  proce.ss  clause  of  the  State  con- 
stitution, the  State  court  would  be  justi- 
fied under  the  Whitehurst  amendment 
in  looking  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an 
interpretation  of  what  that  right  of  pri- 
vacy means. 

Due  proce.ss  in  the  State  constitutions 
has  es.sentially  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  14tli  amendment — a  meaning  for 
which   precedent   has   been  set   in   the 


abortion  cases.  Since  the  Whitehurst 
amendment  does  not  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court  rationale  that  the  child  in 
the  womb  is  a  nonperson,  it  is  likely  that 
a  State  court  under  the  Whitehurst 
amendment  would  consider  itself  at  least 
implicitly  bound  by  that  Supreme  Court 
interpretation  of  what  due  process 
means.  The  State  court,  therefore,  would 
conclude  that  the  child  in  the  womb  is 
a  nonperson  under  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  State  constitution,  just  as  he  is 
now  a  nonperson  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Since  the  unborn  child  is  a  non- 
person,  the  State  court  might  very  well 
conclude  that  a  State  law  restricting 
abortion  would  infringe  the  mother's 
right  of  privacy  and  would  therefore  be 
invalid  as  a  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  State  constitution. 

Those  who  favor  abortion  would  have 
every  reason  to  support  the  Whitehurst 
amendment.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
killing  of  the  unborn  is  incompatible  with 
our  constitutional  freedoms  would  be 
bitterly  disappointed  if  the  amendment 
became  law.  By  failing  to  overturn  the 
truncated  definition  of  person  set  up  in 
Wade,  such  an  amendment  would  leave 
the  Supreme  Court's  ixiisonous  doctrine 
permanently  engrafted  in  our  constitu- 
tional law,  with  its  implications  again.st 
the  lives  of  the  unborn,  the  aged,  and 
the  incapacitated. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  iiovv  for  ac- 
tion, and  not  sophistry.  Even  before  the 
Supreme  Court  acted,  the  partial  relaxa- 
tion of  our  abortion  laws  legally  had 
brought  about  the  deaths  in  1972  of 
over  700,000  innocent  children  who.se 
only  misfortune  was  that  they  had  not 
yet  been  born.  In  all  the  wars  which  this 
Nation  has  fought,  from  the  beginning.> 
of  the  War  for  Independence  all  the  way 
through  to  the  Vietnam  war,  American 
battle  deaths  totaled  668.276.  In  1  year 
more  died  through  abortion  than  on  all 
those  gallant  battlefields.  Indeed,  in 
New  York  State  alone,  the  State  health 
department  reported  that  there  were 
more  abortions  in  1972  than  live  births, 
278,000  abortions  and  252.278  live  births. 
We  are  developing  a  cult  of  death,  at- 
taching to  death  the  higher  value.  If  the 
human  being  is  not  to  become  a  mere 
item,  manipulated  by  the  State,  and  de- 
stroyed for  the  convenience  of  others,  we 
must  act  to  rea.ssert  the  traditional  values 
of  our  culture. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1,'75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy i  was  added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S 
275.  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  increasing  income  limita- 
tions relating  to  payment  of  disability 
and  death  pension,  and  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation. 

S.    367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  tMr.  Bellmon  i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  367.  to 
provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  tax- 
payers of  all  costs,  including  legal  and 
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accounting  fees,  incurred  by  them  in 
contesting  unwarranted  second  audits  of 
their  income  tax  liability. 

E.    1218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  tMr.  Metcalfi  was 
added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S.  1218,  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  authorize  common  carriers  sub- 
ject to  such  title  to  provide  certain  free 
or  reduced  rate  .service  for  individuals 
who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing. 

S,     1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  iMr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1408.  to  pro- 
vide .social  security  coverage  for  Federal 
employees. 

B.  iei2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Bentsen*  was 
added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S.  1812,  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  Federal  re- 
porting senices. 

S.    1880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  iMr.  H..thawayi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1880.  the 
Hobby  Protection  Act. 

S.    1983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  iMr.  Pell» 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1983.  the 
Endangered  Species  Conservation  Act  of 
1973. 

S.    198B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MAONttsoN 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Lonci 
Senator  from  Hawaii  ^Mr.  Inouye> 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Packwoodi, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  *Mr. 
Gravel  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1988.  the  Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Ex- 
tension and  Management  Act  of  1973. 

S.    202R 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hi-mphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2026.  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and 
for  other  pmposes. 

S.    2029 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pas- 
tore  i.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pelli,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Steven.son  1  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2029.  to  provide  assistance 
for  Vietnamese  children. 

S.    2009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eacleton.  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.sachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
NEnY>  was  adied  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S. 
2069.  to  improve  national  reading  skills. 
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S,  Re?;  1.34 
Resolved,  That  section  5  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 46.  Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to 
February  26.  1973,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•$25,000". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  134— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  IN- 
CREASING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
KENT  OPERATIONS  'S  REPT  NO 
13-281' 

I  Placed  on  the  calendiir.t 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
oii-inal  resolution  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar,  and  reads  as  follows: 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  135— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  EXPENDITLTIES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  iS.  REPT.  NO.  93-291 1 

'Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admini-stration,  ■ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on   Public  Works,  reported  an  original 
resolution,  which  reads  as  follows: 
S,  Res    135 

Rf'Rolrecl.  That  section  2  of  the  Senate 
Resolution  21.  93d  Congress,  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 22,  1973.  iK  amended  by  striking  out 
•■$625,000"  and  "$9,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "f940,000'  and  "$309,000',  re.spec- 
tively. 


REFORM  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  PRO- 
CEDURES—AMENDMENTS 

AMEN-DMENT    NO,    295 

"Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  > 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iS.  1541'  to  provide  for  the 
reform  of  con,iJre.ssional  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  enactment  of  fiscal  meas- 
ures: to  provide  ceilini'  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  the  national  debt:  to 
create  a  budget  committee  in  each 
Hou.se:  to  create  a  cont;ressional  office 
of  the  budget;  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT  OF  1969— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMr.NDMKNT   NO,    236 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,  i 

A.Mr>;DML.NTS   TO   THR   TIMBrR    E.XPORr    ADMINIS- 
THITIliN   ACT   OF    1073 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr  President.  I  am 
submitting  on  behalf  of  myself.  Mr. 
Cranston  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  several 
amendments  to  S.  1033.  the  Timber  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1973, 

These  amendments  are  designed  to  cor- 
rect several  provisions  in  the  pending 
legislation.  These  provisions  are  either 
incorrect,  confusing  or  absent  from  the 
version  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today. 

Examples  of  the  sort  of  thing  these 
i.mendments  will  provide  are: 

Throughout  the  present  bill,  the  words 
"logs."  "lumber."  "improcessed  timber." 
f,nd  "timber  '  are  u.sed  interchangeably. 
This  is  inaccurate  so  several  of  the 
amendments  proposed  here  will  serve  to 
modify  tliese  references  lo  two  common 
pomts  of  "miprocessed  timbti  '  and  "pro- 
ces-.sed  timber." 

The  current  bill  does  not  provide  for 
reporting  of  activity  under  the  provisions 
of  the  expert  limitation:  the  amend- 
ments will  remedy  that  oversight. 

The  amendments  will  modify  the  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  proinulgauon  of 
antisubstitu'.ion  regulations  to  be  more 


m  keeping  with  the  committee's  intent 
as  reflected  in  the  rejiorl  to  the  Senate  on 
this  bill 

In  .section  203  of  the  bill,  there  is  pro- 
vl,'^ion  for  the  ad.iustment  of  export  ceil- 
ings by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sub- 
.lect  to  disapproval  by  either  House  of  the 
CGiipress:  the  amendments  will  provide 
that  any  such  resolution  of  disapproval 
will  entoy  the  .same  expeditioas  treat- 
ment procedures  as  are  currently  ac- 
corded to  reorganization  plan  resolutions. 

The.se  are  some  of  the  matters  that  will 
be  resolved  by  approval  of  these  amend 
ments.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  con.sider  verv 
carefully  tins  package  of  amendments 
and  pass  favorably  on  tliem  when  S  1033 
is  brought  belore  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendments  be  pnnted  at  this 
Iiomt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMC.NDMCKT  No    29G 
On  page   8    bet-iinunp  nn  line  20,  .strike  The 
phrase,  "oI  Kpeciei,  .-ind  (.'rades  generally  used 
for    donfie,siir    niannlacture    ol    conptriif  tion 
lumber  or  plywood". 

Beginning  on  page  8,  line  25,  Ktrike  all 
through  page  !<,  line  2.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  Juilowinp: 

"lb)  liic  re.strution  .set  forth  in  Rub!-eotion 
lai  does  not  apply  to  timber  cut  from  Fed- 
eral land.-  that  has  been  exempted  from  do- 
nie,stic  processing  under  the  provisions  of 
any  Federal  timber  sale  tontrait  av.arde'l 
prior  to  Mii\  lu,  lit73  Pu.ndvti.  That  any  un- 
processed timber  exported  pursuant  to"  this 
subsecuon  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  20o ", 

On  page  9  strike  lines  15  through  16,  and 
redesignate  ,'^ubsections  (ei  and  (fi  loilov.- 
iiig  a.s  sub.section.'  idi  and  (ei.  respective;-. 
Be;.inning  in  piige  9.  line  19,  strike  all 
ihrough  page  lo,  hue  2,  and  iiiBert  in  lieu 
tliereo! 

"(di  The  Secretaries  ol  the  departments 
admini.sternig  Feacral  lands  relerred  to  in 
.subsection  lai  shall  issue  rule.s  and  ref,:!.T- 
tions  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  '^•:  - 
tion.  inchiduig  the  adoption  of  public  liei-r- 
ing,s  procediire.K  lo  determine  n  the  purchase 
of  Federal  timber  by  an  exporter  of  nor- 
Kederal  timber  adversely  affects  the  cus- 
tomary supply  for  domestic  users  and  prr"^- 
e->M.rs  dependent  on  Federal  lands  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  timber"  supply,  and 
to  pre. em  .such  purchases  n  customary  sup- 
plies fur  dnnie,-lic  use  are  adverselv  allected  '  , 
On  page  10.  line  8,  strike  the  phrase  "soft- 
Wood  log.s"  and  insert  in  lieu  tlierei,! .  "un- 
proces.scd  timber*. 

On  page  10   line  D.  strike  the  phrase  -kr.V- 
wood    lumber'   and   lusen    in    lieu    there  if 
"processed  umber  '. 

On  page  10.  line  21,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  iiiserl  in  liini  tliereof:  ":  Inn  i  fed- 
Tliat  in  deierminiiig  his  estimates  of  sir- 
pHcs  finm  ;<!)  sources  for  the  suiceeding  t.i-- 
cal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  s<.fi- 
wood  log.  lumber,  and  plywood  imports  as 
beir.g  of  a  volume  not  m  excess  of  that  vol- 
ume which  was  imported  duruig  the  preced- 
ing calend.ir  year;". 

On  page  11.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
tlie  following:  "For  the  purposes  of  tl.i.Ke 
(3).  in  the  loir.palaiion  of  the  90-day  pen. id 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  v.hn  h 
either  the  .senate  or  the  House  i>f  Reprcse:.;  j,- 
tives  is  not  in  .=-ess!on  because  of  nn  »dji>urr- 
ment  of  more  than  tl.ree  days  to  a  day  certain 
or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die 
The  provision  of  sections  910-013  of  title  5. 
I'liiled  suites  Code,  shall  apply  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  foIU>\ved  la  the  benaie  or  the 
House  if  Repre,<<-iitaiiveh   m   the  exerci,'>e  of 
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Iheir  respective  re.spon.>ibiln:e.-  luider  rlaiise 
i3i  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  provisions  appiv  to  the  pro- 
redure  followed  m  the  case  ol  reorganization 
plans,  except  that  references  m  .-iiich  provi- 
sions to  a  "resolution  with  re-'.pect  to  a  reor- 
i;aniz.ation  plan'  shall  be  deemed  for  the  ptir- 
p.  .-^es  of  this  subsection  to  refer  to  a  resolii- 
triin  of  disapproval  under  clause  (3i  ". 

Oil  page  11.  line  10.  strike  'softwood  and 
ii'sert   ill  lieu   thereof-   ■'tinprfices.-ed   . 

On  pace  12.  beginning  on  line  4  .-itiike 
section  2(14  and  insert  lu  lien  thereof: 

•'lei  Within  thirty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  .section,  whoever  exported  luiproccased 
or  proces.-,ed  timber  during  the  calendar  year 
1''72  shall  file  witli  the  i^ecretary  c>f  Com- 
n.erce  a  report,  in  such  form  as  he  may  re- 
ouire.  stating  the  quantities  o:  unprocessed 
and  processed  timber  exported  dniing  the 
calendar  year  1972.  the  customs  district 
ilirotigli  which  it  was  exported,  and  the 
country  to  which  li  was  shipped  The  Secre- 
tary shall  ii.se  reported  qtiaiituies  m  deter- 
mining the  allocation  of  quotas  for  each  ex- 
porter for  each  custom^  district  under  tins 
sectioia. 

■  Sec.  204  Sixty  days  after  tlie  end  of  each 
calendar  year  whoever  e.xporied  unprocessed 
or  processed  timber  during  the  calendar  year 
-hall  hie  with  the  Secretary  ot  Con:merce  a 
report,  in  such  form  as  he  mav  require,  stat- 
ing the  quantities  exported  under  this  title. 
tiie  customs  district  througli  which  it  was 
exported,  the  country  to  whuii  it  was  shipped. 
and  tlie  sources  thereof. 

Sec.  205.  Whoever  exports  unprocessed  or 
proce.ssed  timber  after  Julv  1.  luTJ.  shall  per- 
mit access  to  related  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts, and  their  log  and  Itnnber  storage 
areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Sec  206,  Whoever  knowmulv  and  will- 
fully exports  any  uiiproce-sed  or  processed 
timber  m  violation  of  this  title,  or  know- 
ingly and  frauduleiuly  liles  a  faKe  report,  or 
fail.s  to  permit  the  Secreiarv  ol  Commerce 
acce.ss  to  his  books,  records,  and  accounts  and 
Ills  log  and  lumber  storage  areas,  or  in  any 
other  manner  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
tiiie  .-.liall  be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or 
iiiipn-,oned  for  not  more  than  one  year.  f>r 
both,  for  each  such  violation  and  n-.ay  there- 
alter  be  prohibited  from  exportuii;  unproc- 
e-.,ed  and  processed  timber  lor  a  period  of 
niji  more  than  five  years 

Sf.c    207.  As  iLsed  in  thi.-.  title  - 
'  lai    The    term    'unprocessed    timljer'    in- 
ci  tides 

■  ill  any  logs  such  as  sawlogs.  peeler  loes. 
and  pulplogs; 

'  i2i  cants  and  squares  to  be  sub.seqiiently 
rfmanufactured  exceeding  emhr  and  one- 
hali  inches  in  thickness;  and 

•  i3)  split  or  round  bolts  or  other  round- 
V,  (K)d  not  proce.ssed  to  standards  and  specifi- 
'  .I'lrii:.-,  suitable  for  cnd-prcxlitct  use 

ibi    The  term  processed  timber'  includes 
"i  1  )    lumber  and  construction  timbers,  re- 
Lirdiess  of   si/e.   manufa' tured   to  standai'ds 
and   specifications  suitable   mr   end-product 
uses; 

"i2i  poles  and  piling  cut  or  'reasi-d  for  u.-^e 
a- such;  and 

■■i:ii  cants,  squares  and  lumljer  cut  for 
rcmanufacture.  not  exceeditiL'  eight  and  one 
l.;t!f  inches  in  thickness 

"iri  The  terin  'timber  mean-  coniferous 
'..iiiber 

A.Mi  .N'lJMf  .N V      .Vci       -ji- 

'Oid.-red  to  be  iJiintec!  unci  to  lip  on 
till    table.  1 

\:.;f.ND:.iE:NT  to  AMfNo.xitNi    .%■).   22a   to  the 

TIMBER  EXIfJRT  ADM  INISTP..\TI' iN  .ACT  tIF    1973 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
.ntioducinf,'  on  behalf  ol  my.splf.  Mr 
Ckvn.ston  and  Mr  Stevkn.son.  an  amcnd- 
jncm  relatintr  to  tlie  volume  of  lo-s  that 
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will  be  allowed  to  be  exijoitcd  from  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
S.  1033. 

The  Stevens  amendment.  No.  229.  to 
which  this  amendment  is  propo.'^ed  will 
provide  for  the  e.xclusion  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  from  coverage  imder  section  203 
of  the  proi:)osed  bill.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  removing  the  340.2  million  board 
feet  of  luniber  tliat  was  exported  last 
year  from  Ala.ska  from  the  ceiling  of  1.2 
billion  board  feet  of  lumber  which  will  be 
imposed  under  the  terms  of  S.  1033. 

Rather  than  subtract  the  volume 
shipped  out  of  Alaska  from  the  lumber 
ceilins.  we  propose  to  proijortionately 
reduce  the  lo.i;  ex|)ort  ceiling  from  2.25 
billion  to  2  billion  board  feet.  This  Is 
done  lor  two  reasons:  First,  we  have  re- 
ceived representations  to  the  effect  that 
elements  in  th.e  timber  industry  would  be 
placed  in  an  extremely  tipht  situation 
if  tliey  are  tillowed  no  latitude  in  the  vol- 
ume of  processed  lumber  to  be  exported; 
and  second  the  overall  volume  of  logs 
and  lumber  that  will  be  allowed  to  be 
exported— after  the  exclusion  of  the 
Alaska  volume— will  remain  roughly  the 
same  for  .he  lower  48  as  it  is  in  the 
present  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  amendment  isrinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRn.  as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  297 

On  pa.ge  1.  at  the  end  of  the  amendment 
insert  the  followins;: 

On  page  10.  line  7.  strike  the  words  "and 
twenty-five  oiie-hundredihs". 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY  ACROSS  FFDERAL 
LANDS— A  MEN  DME  NTS 

AMF  NOMENTS  NOS.  2i'8  AND  299 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  two  amendments  to  S.  1081.  the 
Federal  Lands  Rights-of-Way  Act  of 
1973.  and  ask  that  they  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  soon 
take  up  S.  1081.  which  provides  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  with  authority  to 
grant  broad  rights-of-way  acro.ss  Fed- 
eral lands.  Lack  of  such  authority  has 
prevented  a  decision  on  the  proposed 
Alyeska  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  It  is  like- 
ly that  the  entire  delivery  system  for 
Alaskan  oil  will  be  at  i.ssue  in  the  con- 
sideration ol  this  bill. 

As  you  know,  the  trans-Alaska  de- 
livery .system  will  utilize  a  marine  leg 
to  move  the  estimated  2  million  barrels 
of  oil  produced  per  day  by  the  Alaskan 
North  Slope  fields.  One  of  the  continen- 
tal unloadir.f;  points  v.ill  be  m  my  own 
State  of  Washington.  Pugcl  Sound  is 
pro.iected  to  receue  190.000  barrels  per 
day.  or  ai^proximately  10  percent  of  the 
North  Slope  production.  The  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.  has  built  a  large  refinery 
at  Cherry  Point  to  accommodate  this 
flow  of  Alaskan  crude. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  delivery  system  has  been  the 
need  to  utilize  a  marine  leg.  The  oil  will 
be  tarried  in  supertankers  of  70.000  to 


120  000  deadweight  tons  with  approxi- 
mate drafts  of  43  feet  to  52  feet,  re- 
spectively. Seven  of  these  tankers  have 
already  been  built  and  32  more  are  on 
the  way. 

Just  this  week.  Atlantic  Richfield  took 
delivery  ol  the  first  of  three  tankers  in- 
tended for  the  Alaska  route— the  120  - 
000  deadweight  ton  3.S.  Ano  Anchor- 
cicic.  It  is  the  second  longest  ship  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  at  833  feet. 
It  has  a  138-foot  beam,  and  draws  52  feet 
of  water.  The  cargo  capacity  of  this  ves- 
sel is  an  astounding  942.565  barrels  of  oil 
These  tremendous  vessels  will  be  mov- 
mt;  through  narrow  straits  in  Alaska  and 
in  Puget  Sound  where  the  margin  for 
error  is  small.  The  southern  terminus  ol 
the  pipeline  will  be  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Port  Valdez.  located  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Prince  William  Somid  in  the 
Gulf  ol  Alaska.  Tankers  must  negotiate 
a  narrow  3.000-foot  channel  at  Middle 
Rock  before  reaching  the  terminal. 

In  Puget  Sound,  the  tanker  route  be- 
gins in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
continues  through  the  narrower  Rosario 
Strait  for  50  miles  to  Cherry  Point.  The 
width  of  Rosario  Strait  varies  from  1.5 
to  5  miles  and  is  spotted  with  isolated 
pinnacle  rocks,  some  of  which  are  bare 
at  low  water.  The  potential  for  an  in- 
cident here  is  difficult  to  predict,  but  it 
nonetheless  exists. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that,  il 
the  trans-Alaska  delivery  .system  is  ap- 
proved, the  marine  leg  of  the  svsteni 
must  be  designed  to  be  both  safe  and 
pollution-free.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
two  amendments  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. The  first  would  make  construction 
standards  for  tank  ve.ssels  now  beam 
considered  by  the  Coast  Guard  pursuant! 
to  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
applicable  to  ve.s.sels  in  the  Alaska  'trade 
by  June  30.  1974. 

The  Coast  Guard  presently  has  authoi  - 
ity  under  title  II  of  the  Ports  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act  of  1972.  Public  Law  92- 
340,  to  require  that  tankers  be  con- 
structed in  conformance  with  certain 
specifications  designed  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  pollution  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment. These  construction  standards 
would  .serve  to  reduce  or  eliminate  both 
accidental  and  intentional  discharges  ol 
oil  into  the  .sea  from  ships. 

However,  since  the  Coast  Guard  is 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  1973  IMCO 
Conference  on  Marine  Pollution  From 
Shiijs  before  promulgating  rules  and 
regulations  pursuant  to  the  mandates  ol 
the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act.  ves- 
sels now  beuig  constructed  for  the  Alaska 
trade  will  not  be  equipped  with  the  lale.sl 
111  safety  features. 

The  delayed  applicability  of  rules  and 
regulations  drawn  up  pursuant  to  the 
Poits  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  was  a 
con.scious  decision  made  by  the  Congre.ss 
so  that  maritime  nations  could  first  at- 
temin  to  work  out  international  stand- 
iMds  applicable  to  tanker  construction. 

Accordingly  although  the  Coast  Guard 
published  an  advance  noUfe  of  proposed 
rulemaking  for  tank  ship  construction 
requirements  on  January  26.  1973.  final- 
ized rules  aie  not  anticipated  until  after 
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IMCO's  Conference  on  Marine  Pollution 
From  Ships  in  October  of  this  year. 

But  international  considerations  do  not 
raise  the  same  difficulties  when  consider- 
ing whether  to  apply  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  to  domestic 
coastal  trade.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  report  on  H.R.  8140  stated 
this  clearly: 

.^s  was  stated  by  the  Assistant  Secret ai'y  of 
Commerce  for  Maritime  Affairs,  and  with  re- 
.spect  to  which  the  Committee  is  hi  agree- 
ment, regulations  for  the  design,  construc- 
Uon.  alteration,  and  repair  of  vessels  for  the 
protection  of  the  marine  environment  must 
not  competitively  disadvantage  United 
States-flag  vessels  vis-a-vis  their  foreign  com- 
petition. Since  any  group  of  standards  will 
inevitably  involve  cost,  they  must  apply 
equally  to  United  States-fiag  vessels  operat- 
ing in  the  foreign  trade  and  to  foreign  vessels 
entering  our  navigable  waters.  Of  course  the 
same  rationale  does  not  apply  to  United 
States-flag  vessels  operating  in  domestic 
trades  in  which  competition  from  foreign- 
flag  vessels  is  precluded  bv  law.  i  Report  No. 
92  724.) 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  in  strict  accord  with  existing  law 
and  does  not  distort  or  disrupt  the  con- 
sidered intent  of  the  Ports  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act,  This  amendment  would 
simply  require  the  Coast  Guard  to  imple- 
ment the  mandate  of  Public  Law  92-340 
at  an  earlier  date  for  vessels  in  the  do- 
mestic trade,  and  of  course,  for  vessels  in 
the  Alaska  trade. 

My  .second  amendment  direct,s  the 
Coast  Guard  to  install  a  ve.s.sel  traffic 
control  system  in  the  Prince  William 
Sound  and  Valdez.  Alaska.  Such  a  sy.stem 
is  needed  and  wotild  serve  to  prevent 
tanker  movement  incidents. 

I  feel  these  amendments  are  basic  to 
the  safety  of  the  marine  leg  of  the  Alaska 
system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
them. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1974— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMIINDMtNT     NO.    300 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the   table." 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ,submit 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  8825.  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
Space,  Science.  Veterans,  and  certain 
other  independent  agencies. 

My  amendment  would  increase  the 
amount  in  this  bill  appropriated  for  gen- 
eral operating  expen.ses  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  $300  million  to 
$315  million. 

During  the  past  several  months,  the 
Senate  Veterans"  Affairs  Committee,  on 
which  I  .serve,  had  conducted  hearings 
where  the  level  of  service  and  care  pro- 
vided to  veterans  was  outlined.  Although 
a  great  deal  of  the  committee  discussion 
centered  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
medical  care  available  to  veterans,  we 
also  discu.s.sed  other  services  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  including  admin- 
istration of  pension  and  benefit  pro- 
grams, the  loan  program,  and  other 
services. 


■When  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee considered  H.R,  8825,  they 
reduced  the  Veterans'  Administration 
request  for  general  operating  expense 
funds  from  $315,000,000  to  $300,000,000. 
I  believe  this  $15  million  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  fi.scal  year  1974  budget  to 
insure  the  availability  of  adequate  and 
efficient  services  to  veterans. 

Following  an  incident  earlier  this  year 
v,hen  it  was  learned  a  change  in  veteran 
disability  benefit  qualifications  was  dis- 
cussed, a  nunibe"  of  bills  were  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  House  requiring  main- 
tenance of  ser\ice  to  veterans  and  re- 
quiring that  the  agency  seek  i^ermission 
from  Congress  before  curtailing  any 
functions  or  services. 

It  is  possible  the  agency  would  be 
forced  to  curtail  services  if  Congress 
insists  on  the  $15  million  reduction  in 
operating  funds  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  My  amendment  would  restore  this 
$15  million,  bringing  the  total  appro- 
priated for  general  operating  expenses 
for  fi.scal  year  1974  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration   to  S315   million, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  as  a  means  of  insuring  the 
availability  of  adequate  funding  to  pro- 
vide the  many  ser\ices  to  veterans  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  tlie  Veterans' 
Administration. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  CAMPAIGN 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    301 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration," 

Mr,  BELLMON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iS,  372 1  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act, 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    S,    2058 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs will  hold  2  days  of  hearings  on  S, 
2058.  This  bill,  which  I  introduced  with 
Senators  Bennett.  Brooke,  Steven.son. 
and  Tower,  amends  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  clearing  agencies  and 
transfer  agents,  to  give  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  authority  to 
prescribe  the  form  and  format  of  securi- 
ties certificates  and  to  eliminate  the  use 
of  such  certificates  in  the  settlement  of 
broker  to  broker  transactions,  and  to  deal 
with  related  matters. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  July  11  and 
12,  1973,  at  9:30  a.m.  m  room  5302,  Diik- 
sen  Office  Building. 


NOTICE    OP    JOINT    HEARINGS    ON 

S.   1010 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  general  public  that  the  hearing  on 
S.  1010  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials  and  Fuels  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular  Af- 


fairs will  be.  in  fact,  a  joint  hearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittees  on  Pubhc  Lands 
and  on  Minerals.  Materials  and  Fuels  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

The  hearing  is  still  scheduled  for  July 
18,  1973.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  31 IC  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  li  TARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO 
AMEND  THE  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  Pre:-ident.  I  wi^h 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  Senate  ai  d 
the  t.'eneral  public  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  ol  the  Senate  Comm;;- 
lee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will 
hold  an  open  hearing  on  S.  921,  S,  1101. 
and  S.  1391,  bills  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Ri\ers  Act. 

Tiie  hearing  will  be  held  on  Julv  IG. 
1973.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  31 10  of  the  Duk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PRO- 
POSED REALINEMENT  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
CENTRAL  OFFICE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.-h 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  will  resume  its  hearings 
on  July  10  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  proposed 
realinement  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs Centra!  Office. 

DeiJartmental  witnesses  will  continue 
their  testimony  at  that  time.  It  will  be 
an  open  public  hearing  and  will  be  held 
m  room  3110.  Dirk.sen  Of!ice  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  RECONVENED  HEAR- 
INGS ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  will  recon- 
vene hearings  on  legi.slation  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  national  energy  re- 
search ar.d  development  program  on 
Wednesday.  July  11,  and  Thur.sd;  y. 
July  12,  1973.  The  hearings  will  focus 
on  the  provisions  of  S.  1283.  the  National 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1973.  introduced  on  March  19. 
1973.  by  Senator  Jackson  Ioi  himself  and 
27  other  Senators. 

National  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  by  both  Government 
and  industry,  have  failed  to  provide  the 
United  States  with  the  technological  op- 
tions and  capabilities  necessary  to 
achieve  energy  scU-suff.ciency. 

As  long  as  cheap  energy  sources  are 
available,  no  effort  was  made  to  impio\e 
efficiency  or  to  develop  the  capability  to 
utilize  alternative  domestic  energy 
sources.  Instead,  we  choo.se  to  I'e.solve  o',;; 
currently  critical  shortages  of  oil  and  gus 
by  an  ever  increasing  dependence  upon 
imported  petroleum.  This  was  the  c.isy 
way  and  right  now,  it  is  the  only  \\a> 
Over  the  longer  term,  however,  it  is  not  a 
responsible  way  to  deal  with  our  future 
energy  requirements. 

We  must  nio\e  forward  aggre.«sively  :n 
a  n.itional  research  and  development  ef- 
fort. siKli  that,  by  1985,  we  can  have  the 
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technological  ca;)abilit:.-  r.;:d  the  choice 
oJ.'  continuing  to  use  imported  energy  re- 
sources or  oi  Using  our  abundant  domes- 
tic (  oai.  Oil  j-iiaie.  and  seothL-rmal  euergj 
ic  ourc's. 

r!-!e  invited  witnesses  aie- 

WEGNESDAT.    JflY     !1,     IdTJ 
SMO    A.:.I 

^.  '  K'juoiabJe  TvIorkis  K.  L'daii  Cun- 
-  .  <nr;\n  from  Arizona: 

Fiof.  Kendrick  S.  Iloutakker.  Harvard 
r:;iver.sUy; 

Dean  James  W.  ?'cKie.  Uni^cisitv  of 
Texas: 

Frof.  Edward  Mitchell.  Corne'l  Uni- 
vti-ity:  and 

Alex  Radiii,  poneval  manager.  Ameri- 
can Pubhc  Pover  Association 


Jl 


i}li 


If 


'). 
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Edi-on  Elortric  Institute  panel. 

UlLT.SD.^y,    JCLV     Ili.     1971 
9:30    AM. 

Panel  of  environmental  Oi-gani/ations: 

Prank  N.  Ikard.  )ne-Kient.  .American 
Ptt: oleum  In.-titute: 

George  H.  Lawrence,  senior  \  ice  pres- 
ident. American  Gas  As.sociaiion:  and 

Carl  E.  Bagge.  pre.Mdent  .Vational  Coal 
.A<-ociat!on. 

Ihese  hearings,  wluch  are  behr-;  iu'ld 
as  part  of  the  National  Ful-'s  and  Energy 
Policy  Studi"— Senate  Rc.so:utio;i  45.  9Jd 
Conire.^o— vviU  begin  at  9.30  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Individuals  desiring  to  file  state- 
incnis  lor  this  hearing  record  arc  i-e- 
Quc.-ted  to  transmit  them,  in  10  copies. 
to  the  conunittee  by  July  20.  I97C. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COAL  DEVELOPMENT  I\  EASTERN- 
MONTANA 

Ml  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  in 
my  continuinT  effort  to  keep  mv  col- 
league-; informed  on  the  controversv  that 
1^  ci.'velopir-r  over  the  vast  coal  deposlt.s 
:-i  eastern  Montana.  I  v.i>h  to  direct 
vour  attent;on  to  an  inticie  appearin?^  m 
the  July  1.  1973.  is;  ue  rl  Forbes  maea- 
/\:v\  This  is  yet  another  a-^alysis  of  the 
:rfiiudes  of  Monranan- — the  ranchers. 
Iiic'ians.  and  basiness  intcreMs.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Forbes  ar- 
::>  le  be  printed  at  Hie  conclusion  of  mv 
:-'marks. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  articlp 
was  ordered  to  be  t'rinted  v\  the  RFco.nj. 
.!<  :ol!ows: 

On    irif:   \V»hp\th   .^.  >,.v 

Hi     ■•  .-   u   fnU-blo'-dfc;   Cro-.v   I".c1m,i.   n!:d 

I's   r.p  T'jde  ju    the   b.ick   of   li^e   car   rolliii^ 

across  the  Montan.i  coiiii'ryskie.  he  pointed 

to    ti'.e   carin    heaps    where    the    Biirlnu'ton 

Ncrihern  had  once  :'.'p-nuned  ei;t;.ae  coal 

and   Vkticre   iiioveio   ol    Mr  ntat..i   P.)\ver   Co. 

.  eie  LOW  s-oopaiji  awuy  a  aeam  o;  tiie  lov, - 

:  iMU-    bU-k   stuff.    -Xuver.  •    l.o   said,    hid 

narro.,  lilt;,  "never  v.ill  \.e  :.-i  iu-^iukU 

;;:r  that  rrst  en  cur  rciervnti'  p. 

V.  ■  reH-ijoji  i.s  lypicfl  the-e  dicvs  nmnnt,' 

rr-i-ienr..-)  of  Montana.   Wyoniitv,'  and   .Vorrh 

.j.iJc.iLa    The   tiiree  states  hold  around  40' 

0  !.!'.•  11  no  r(,;ti  if-ources.  trios'-,  of  It  low- 

^lair  toal.  liie  kind  big-cicy  imluies  am  ,■ 

■-un  to  avoid  poUu'..»it;  I'le  air    DtiliLy  mm 

:■'■■.:    DoniUd    Cook,    chiamaa    oi    AiafcrlCiia 

Cii.'i'-rii'  Power    liiinl:  it  inav  be  i!  c  z.'.\r.\\fr 

<i     ihf»  f.vr.-   ;,;.;,.   Tlie    le  '-(r:.-^   t,i    ihc> 


new  coal  states  areii  t   at  all  happy  about 
the  prospects. 

Moutana'i    Lieutenant    Governor    WUliam 
Cliristianseu     speaks     proudly     about     his 
state's  etrprt=!  to  keep  the  coal  miners  under 
ti<rht  control:  ••fve  compared  our  coal  law.s 
against  all  the  rest,  and  when  the  dust  set- 
tled.  Montana   had    liie   miuscle."   Ii   is   not 
only  the  landscape  the  Westerners  arc  think- 
ii!?  ab  Htt.  Deepest  of  all  perhaps  is  the  prob- 
lem of  people  pollution.  The  reservation  In- 
dians and  most  We.sierusrs  like  their  wide- 
open  spaf"i.  T'.ie  idea  of  hordes  of  newcom- 
ers doe-:  not  appeal  to  them  in  spite  of  the 
sppndiiit;  mor.cy  the  Jicwcomers  woiUd  bring. 
Louis  W.  Menk.  chairman  of  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  railrc;ad    haa  promi.-ed  to  ob- 
serve  pood   .son ad   ecc logical   practices   and 
lo  be  a  good  ne.yhbor  in  mining  hi.s  com- 
p-m;,  s   lands   lot  coal.   But   he   also   chided 
-Moataiians    for    attemp,  in^    to    turn    th;  ir 
state  iiuo  a  museum. 

Caught  squcre  in  the  middle  nre  i;vo  biy 
railroads.  Menk's  Burllncton  Northern  and 
the  Union  Pacific.  Each  conirnis  mineral 
rii;l.ts  to  over  8  million  we.'^tern  acres.  E.^ch 
claims  mmabie  re.-,erves  cf  more  than  10 
billion  ions.  And  for  the  BN.  the  potential 
ligure  may  be  .ax  time.s  as  miith. 

Fe'lc:-al  land  i^ranis  in  the  I'Jth  centurv 
liave  the  roads  a:!d  their  predecessors  a  lock 
on  western  ci  al.  But  uiiMI  recently  they  did 
little  with  it  except  to  mine  ?ome  en^rine 
coal  Inauential  rhp.reholders  think  the  rail- 
road:, oucht  to  do  m.nre  wi;h  it.  -Mv  Lord.' 
says  Norton  Simon,  the  Los  Angeles  indus- 
trialist (St-c  Forbe.,.  June  15)  who  is  a  BN 
d;:ec-lor  and  the  road'.s  k.i-best  individual 
sh.ircliLlder.  'BN  :.as  all  the.se  resources.  !:i- 
i  aiding  the  greatest  coal  rcoerves  of  any 
compai;,  in  the  nation,  but  it  emplovs  only 
!H')  pcofile.  iiKludin^  clerks,  to  develop  it." 
Of  [he  j.*()  million  tons  of  coal  mined  last 
year,  only  an  estimated  M  million  tons  came 
from  western  states.  Even  so,  that's  the  only 
firowth  area  lemaining  in  an  industry  wiiosc 
total  o.itpui  continues  to  decline  (Forbes 
Nov.  7a.  1972) . 

On  ti:e  other  hand,  the  railroads  face  the 
fire  of  We.^terners  who  don  t  want  their  land 
cut  up  b\  strip  mines  or  tilled  up  bv  new- 
fMiners.  A  Billings.  Mont,  area  rancher  icld 
Forbes.  ■  I  like  it  here  Just  the  v.nv  it  is  "  His 
view-  lb  nurror-jd  bv  the  Montana  legislature. 
v.iiich.  with  oi;!y  one  dissenting  vote,  pa.sbcd 
i'l  M:irch  the  nation's  lou<jhcst  .strip-mining 
r-onrr-.I  bill.  Reservation  Indian^;  who  control 
50  billion  tons  of  western  coal  agree,  a.s  do 
tederal  land  lea^int;  omc2rs  and  environnien- 
tai  protectionist.-. 

Bu:  the  cities  need  the  coal.  .'\nd  the  rall- 
roati.-,  netd  the  irafiic. 

3avb  Lou  Menk.  "Ouo  day  we  hcpe  coal  v.il! 
be  a>  important  to  us  as  prain-haulint;."  I" 
spite  of  environmentalist  protests,  that  traf- 
fic I  Rrnwinf?.  The  BN  had  .*75  million  in 
coal-h!iiilint;  income  last  year.  \ip  from  «4:? 
million  in  1970.  This  year  the  BN  may  do  S95 
nnliioii  and  tiie  Unicn  Pactt.c  perhaps  $a5 
inillion. 

The  Ii.ieroiate  Commerce  Ccntmission  Act 
forbids  a  railroad  to  haul  commodities  it 
minc^.  and  a  i.rovlsion  in  the  1920  Mineral 
Lea.  in";  Act  blocks  a  road  from  mining  or 
leaiinu'  ."edera!  copl  lands  Still,  t.he  r.-ilroad 
lawyers  think  thc-y  ciin  get  the  cohI  out  ot 
ihe  f.round  throus/'a  Joint  ventures,  earnini^ 
riJi  i-o\.i;ties  i.nd  iraflic  in  the  p'ocoss. 

'il.L-  Sr:  ca.acd  .i5.8  million  on  its  coal  IriiU 
Icasr  -  ip„-t  year,  the  first  time  coal  income 
tnni.ed  tar-t  fr..m  oil  and  ,':.is.  But  a  m,ij..r 
iiiM-t  tf  till.'  H.\s  C:f<.;.i':^  iv  .v  come-  n.ot  from 
Ions-  Arm  rnvaifi.-s  but  from  one-shr  i 
bonu-;es  and  Lniaranteed  minimum  pavmenis 
i-ald  by  coal  pru.si  ectors  in  hot  pursuit  of  an 
unaAei-  lo  i!-.e  eir-rgy  crisis.  -EventuaUy.  as 
aic«re  and  moic  nune^  come  on  stream,  we 
ih.'i;:-:  our  ooiil  ■a.-inio  will  couu-  from  royal- 
lies  ;  id  th:-re  v.  ill  ••  e  fuwer  .-.nd  fewc-r 
i'....    c."    ..i>.s<'    Fib-:     Min.',-r.  ti'.rl  .c4'    n 


Northern's  president   for  the  ncwiv  created 
resources  division. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  stepping  more  slowlv 

into  coal.  Unlike  the  BN.  the  UP  operates  as 

a  holding   company,   and  in    19G3   it   formed 

the  Rocky  Mountain  Energy,   Co    just   t.>  d°- 

velop     its    coal,    Ro^-ky    Mountain    employs 

tewer  than  oO  person ,  and  phices  v.iiat  chips 

it  has  on  coal  research.  leasing  and  in  Joini 

,      vcntm-es.  The  first   venture,  a  mining  effort 

at.  Rock,  Springs.  Wyo.  with  Bo.-:ton-s  Eastern 

Gas  &  Fuel  AsEociate.s.  was  halted  when  d-asl 

from  tiie  strip  mine  began  to  blow  over  the 

town.  '-Ti:e  cost  of  control  was  exorbitant  in 

I'elaliou  to  the  reserves  liiat  v,-cre  there."  says 

James  H.  Evans,  president  oI  the  UP.  '  It  was 

.'amply  iinecciioiaic."  Other  sources  :.av  that 

East.-rn  Gao'  marketing  men  v.-cre  upsci  by 

'ihe  railroad's  go-.slow  altitude  on  coal.  Evans 

responds  that  if  he  is  cautious  on  coal    it's 

because  of  tlie  nature  of  UP's  coal  re-^erves 

and    the   diitanoe   of   wea.cra   coal   from   it^. 

markets. 

Western  aa-ip  coal  i,  the  cheapest  in  the 
.lation  to  mine.  ccs-Ung  a  coal  company  only 
about  $1.10  a  ton.  But  trai-.sportation  ciiarg.-., 
drive  the  delivered  price  at  Chicago's  Com- 
monwealth Edison,  for  instance,  up  to  $13.40 
a  ten.  The  raUronds  promise  rate  si'vinsis  as 
the  volume  ri-:es.  but  some  present  contrncs 
also  provide  tor  rale  escalations  us  the  price 
of  coal  goes  up.  "Right  no-^-,"  says  E-vans. 
'  nio.--l  ot  our  coiil  is  just  not  compctiU-ve  in 
liie  Midwcit.  ■ 

T.\c  UP  £fems  to  be  waiting  raahily  fcr 
gn.si,'ic.-t;on  of  coal.  It  i.s  allov.-ing  its  land  to 
be  used  for  jjasificaMcn  experimf^nts  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  has  a  stake  in  ot:ipr 
laboratory  tests.  UP  also  has  taken  a  sm..:i 
position  in  I.tirt^i  process  research  being  di- 
rected in  ScoMand  by  the  Coat  mental  OH  C). 
'It  ma;.-  cost  i2M  nuUion  to  -HOO  million  tu 
get  A  coal  gasification  [ilant  on  the  line.  ai.  • 
it  may  bo  liie  to  ten  ycais  awav.  bin  I  think 
thi.s  is  the  best  .solution  we  h^'ve  a.s  a  cor.:- 
pany  in  the  energy  cri.~is."  sa'-s  f:vans. 

The  B"J  reuently  has  begun  to  I(x)k  on  I's 
va.-:t  lignite  reserves  as  an  answer  in  easific::- 
ticn.  An  average  plant  site  w-ould  require  a 
hali-billion  tons  in  re-^erve.  and  the  BN  hat 
ni.ippod  12  such  areas  in  Montana  and  Nortii 
Dakota  Option.,  nn  leases  would  pnn  ide  for 
a  B-\  equity  in  tl-.e  project.  "But  were  tak- 
ing a  slow  valve  on  leasing."  says  Binger 
"We're  not  moving  until  tlie  jutiern  of  gasi- 
fication dc.ils  is  cle;  ror." 

V/hich,  of  c^ui-.so.  gives  liie  rpilroacls  anti 
otiier  landowners  tir.u-  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  ecclogv  and  with  the  greenliuni-i:efij- 
oui  syndrome.  But  in  tiie  end,  the  niassuc 
dcvclojirami  ot  wc.-itein  coal  prob,i;>ly  de- 
pends oil  two  factors:  the  pace  of  coal  g.-tsili- 
catiou  technology  and  the  cant  inkrron.sncos 
of  the  Arabs.  Once  ga'-ification  beccmes  eco- 
nomically fea-ible,  the  conl  will  become  too 
\aluable  to  leave  in  the  ground.  And  how- 
soon  it  will  be -ome  that  \aluab!e  deiJL-nds  in 
pari  on  iiow  last  the  Ar.ibs  pusn  up  the  pricn 

of    0!l, 


CON3TRL-CTION  OF  TRANSIT  LINF 
TO  SAVE  DULLER.  AND  FRIENDSHIP 
AIRPORTS 


Mr.  MATHIAG.  Mr.  Fre.sident,  I  com- 
mend my  di:.lur3uished  collaague  from 
New  Ham;)t-iure,  Senator  Nokki:^  Cotto;  , 
for  his  Itadeiship  hi  the  Committee  ou 
Commerce  v.hich  has  i'avtjrably  reported 
S.  2047.  Thib  hill  will  authorize  a  Fed- 
eral i:ay:n;ut  of  ilO  uiiliion  for  the  plan- 
ning cf  a  t!-ai-aa'  line  hi  -.he  median  oi 
.he  Dill^.s  Airport  road  and  for  a  fca;.i- 
bi'ity  study  of  raj^id  ti'an.:it  to  Fric^id- 
oir.p  ItU-rtiiation-'.l  Airport.  My  di.^.tin- 
:'t'.i  :h--d  rollen;,i:e  from  M.u-yhind  Scn.i- 
1)1-  J.  Oi,en:j  Beall.  Jr..  also  deseiTOs 
t'r-at  fr-.-f''i   foi-  hir,  s|;er::'l  elToit  to  in  • 
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sure  that  Friendship  Airport  was  in- 
cluded in  thi.s  bill.  In  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  there  are 
only  three  major  airports  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  many  citizens  who  require 
air  transportation. 

Friendship  Airport,  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  Washington  area,  is  an  im- 
portant link  in  this  transportation  chain. 
As  the  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
noted: 

A  feasibility  study  should  be  made  of  con- 
structiiig  a  rapid  transit  line  between  the 
Adopted  Regional  System  and  Priendslilp  Air- 
port. This  exteiision  would  further  enaljle 
the  Washington  Metro  system  to  be  con- 
nected -with  the  Baltimore  Metro  system 
now  in  the  planning  stage,  inasmuch  as  a 
spur  to  Friendship  Airport  hns  already  been 
planned  from   the   Baltimore   Metro  system. 

At  the  present  time  a  luie  of  the  Washing- 
ton Metro  system  is  planned  to  extend  to  the 
Greenbelt  Road  area,  which  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Baltirrore-Washington  Ex- 
pressway. A  further  extension  of  this  line 
toward  Baltimore  into  the  city  of  Laurel  has 
also  been  proposed.  The  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Expressway  runs  between  the  Greenbelt 
Road  area  and  Friendship  Airport,  an  '  the 
median  strip  of  tliis  express-,vay  mlgiit  be 
utilized  as  the  right-of-way  for  a  rapid  rail 
transit  line  to  Friendship  Airport. 

Tlie  Senate  has  already  expressed  its 
support  for  this  measure  a^s  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  a  similar  bill  pas.sed  the 
Senate  last  October  4.  1972,  by  a  voice 
vote.  Unfortunately,  the  House  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  act  before  the 
92d  Congress  adjourned  in  October.  We 
again  have  the  chance  to  mo\e  this 
vitally  important  mea.sure  forward  for 
action  by  the  House,  and  I  urgently  ask 
that  my  colleagues  support  this  bill 
today. 


SENATOR   McGOVERN:    A    MAN 
WORTHY   OF   HIMSELF 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  our  able 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern*  made  an  hon- 
orable run  for  the  highest  office  of  the 
land  last  year.  He  was  unsuccessful  but 
Senator  McGovern's  now  famous  char- 
acteristics of  decency,  integrity,  endur- 
ance, and  courage  have  left  a  lasting, 
constructive  impression  on  the  crooked 
landscape  of  Presidential  ix)litics  in  1972, 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 
It  Ls  difficult  to  make  a  man  nii.-erable 
wliile  he  feels  he  is  worthy  of  him.self  .  .  , 

This  applies  to  Senator  McGovern, 

Mr.  Godfrey  Sperling  Jr.,  national  cor- 
respondent of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  notes  these  factors  in  his  June  23 
column  entitled  "If  McGovern  Had  Made 
It  to  the  Presidency" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

Ii  ;u<  G  af  UN  Had  M.vi.e  It  to  thk  PRtsiDi.;-cv 
I  By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr,) 

W.\sHi.Ni.TON. — Never  mind  that  George 
McGovern  may  have  had  some  impractical 
schemes  along  the  way.  Never  mind  that  his 
(.ampaigii  organization  very  early  fell  apart. 
due,  in  large  part,  to  the  candidate's  fail- 
ure to  run  the  store  properly.  Never  mind 
iliat   he   locked    ie^-    than    "jircsidcnair'    at 


times,    particularly    In   his   handling   of    the 
Eagleton  affair. 

The  important  thing  that  should  be  said 
about.  Senator  McGovern  is  that,  after  say- 
ing the  worst  one  can  think  about  him,  he 
had  decided  strengtlis  in  the  very  areas  where 
the  Nixon  administration  is  showing  it.? 
greatest  weakness— its  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
what  is  basically  right  and  what  Is  wrong. 
One  does  not  have  to  build  the  South 
Dakota  Senator  up  to  lie  a  paragon  of  vir- 
tue to  make  the  point  here  "i'on  merely  have 
to  note  that  dtiring  the  campaign  George 
McCiovern  (a)  was  the  first  of  all  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  to  di.iclnse  the  sources  of  aU 
his  campaign  money — and  lie  did  this  well 
before  the  law  came  into  efTecl  and  ibi  he 
collected  atmost  all  of  his  campaign  con- 
tributions from  a  vast  group  of  small  do- 
nors— where  th.ere  could  not  be  even  the 
slightest  hint  of  any  quid  pro  quo  being  in- 
^■^.lved. 

Further,  the  .Senator  worked  untiringly  to 
open  up  the  democratic  processes  in  order  to 
!ei  more  people  have  tlicir  say  as  to  who 
would  be  tlieir  next  president.  It  w-as  Sen- 
ator McGovern,  more  than  anyone  else,  who 
brought  about  the  reforms  that  opened  tip 
tlie  Democratic  National  Convention  to  more 
young  people,  -.vomen,  and  tjlacks.  It  was 
McGovern.  again  more  than  anyone  else,  w-ho, 
in  the  primaries,  successfully  persuaded  oth- 
er candidates  to  Join  him  in  debates  that  gave 
the  voters  both  enlightenment  on  the  is- 
sues and  a  better  idea  of  where  each  candi- 
date stood  on  these  isst^rs.  Later  McGovern 
challenged  Nixon  to  debate — but  got  no-Ahere 
with  it. 

The  McGovern  efforts  u,  make  the  electoral 
machniery  work  better — and  to  involve  more 
of  the  people  m  w  —  may  iiot  have  alwavs 
been  roaring  successes.  But  what  he  was  do- 
i:ig  in  strengthening  our  democi-r.ry  was  just 
the  opposite  of  what  this  administration  has 
brought  abotn.  Sometimes  this  reporter  is 
a-sked  in  the  manv  lenci-s  he  is  receiving 
on  Watereate  what  actually  was  "so  wrong  ' 
about  it,  "Why  w-as  it  so  bad'.' "  .So  many  are 
w-anting  to  know,  .Archibald  MacLeish.  a  poet 
with  experience  in  national  go'.-ernment,  has 
provided  the  best  answer  I  liave  seen  to  suf-li 
qucstioi-iing  when  he  writes: 

"For  n-ionths  we  have  been  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  bif'cntennia!  of  the  recstalslish- 
ment  on  this  continent  of  the  first,  great 
self-governing  people  In  history.  And  now, 
on  the  eve  of  that  celeljratiou  we  discover 
that  a  conspiracy,  ripening  among  official? 
and  functionaries  of  the  republic  over  tJie 
same  period  of  time,  appears  to  have  been 
a  conspiracy  to  undermine  precisely  the  in- 
stitution and  practices  of  self-government," 
And  Just  a  little  more  of  MacLeish  as  he 
narrows  in:  "To  govern  themselves  a  peo- 
ple need  to  know-  and  this  |ihc  Watergate), 
as  -ive  see  more  and  more  clearly,  confession 
by  confession,  explanation,  has  been  a  con- 
spiracy to  keep  the  people  from  knowing,  to 
corrupt  and  distort  and  misrepresent  what 
tlie  people  need  to  know  if  tliey  are  to  vo'.e 
for  their  representatives  and  administrators 
and  to  oversee  the  government  condiicted  in 
their  name." 

To  all  appearances,  officials  in  this  admin- 
isu-ation  were  trying  to  steal  our  precious 
right  to  iiiake  a  fair  assessment  of  the  candi- 
dates and  thereby  to  make  a  fair  and  hones'. 
choice  for  the  position  we  honor  the  most: 
the  presidency.  That  was  what  was  so  ter- 
ribly wrong  about  wiiat  happened  in  the 
Watergate  aflair. 

Also,  a  former  member  of  this  admin- 
istration, who  was  allurded  a  particularly 
good  look  at  what  happened  in  the  Water- 
gate episode  taUhoiith  he  h.is  not  been  Im- 
plicated him.self),  recently  tu'.d  a  reporter 
ilioie  was  another  r.uher  "hidden  evil  about 
'A'al.'rgate: 

WhaL    the    public   should   really   be    con- 
i-erned   about    is  how  close   this  admiius- ra- 


tion came  to  getting  away  with  Watergate 
There  were  probably  25  people  involved,  'i'et 
tlie  "CfAer-up"  was  .so  well-conceived  and 
beatuifully  cfKirdniated  that  it  almost  suc- 
ceeded If  It  had  not  been  for  Judge  Sira'a; 
if  McCord  had  not  talked:  if  one  or  two 
other  things  had  not  happened:  all  of  this 
might  have  been  bottled  up  forever.  What 
people  should  be  thinking  about  is  '.his:  If 
the  executive  w-a-,  able  to  come  this  clo.se  this 
time  on  this  major  invasion  of  the:r  right"; — 
what  might  some  other  administration  do? 
That's  the  real  lesson  of  Watergate," 

So  now  we  come  back  to  Senator  McGovern 
Were  he  in  the  White  House  today,  he  <-er- 
tainly  would  not  be  the  historic  President 
Mr,  Nixon,  with  his  great  achievements  in 
foreign  relations,  has  become  But  without 
Itnowmg  what  kind  of  a  president  Mr  Mc- 
Govern would  be  today,  it  is  still  possible 
and  relevant  to  imderscore  the  obviou.s:  He 
and  his  administration  would  be  untarni.'hed 
l)y  this  frightful  scandal. 

And  he  would  be  a  president  whose  stature 
would  not  have  been  Watergate-impaired  at 
a  most  important  'inie  in  our  history — the 
week  that  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  leader,  came  knocking  ow 
our  door. 

Also — and  quite  clearly — Mr.  McGovern 
would  not  have  Watergate  hanging  over  his 
head,  diverting  him  and  keeping  him  from 
giving  his  full  attention  to  the  national 
urgencies,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


-WHEN 


BRITAIN    FINALLY    LEARNS- 
WILL  WE? 

Mr,  HELMS  Mr.  President,  a  friend  of 
mine  m  Raleigh.  N,C  .  Edwin  S  Pou.  sent 
ine  a  copy  of  tlie  publication.  Virginia 
Road  Builder,  v.hich  in  its  June  issue 
contahicd  an  editorial  by  the  pubh.-her. 
Mr,  Frank  A.  Howard,  Mr.  Howard  is  also 
engineer-director  of  the  Virginia  Road 
Builders  Association. 

Mr.  Pou  suggested  that  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  Mr,  Howard's  editorial. 
headed  "Biuam  Finally  Learn.s — When 
Will  We.^  "  Mr.  Pou  was  right.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Tlie  editorial  is  indeed  of  interest, 
and  I  think  Senators  will  also  find  it 
instructive. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr,  Howard's  excellent  editorial  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
BRir.MN    FiN.M.rv   Lf.^rns — Whe.n    Wn  l   We"* 

The  British  have  finally  learned  that  a  pa- 
ternalistic government  of  the  welfare  .slate 
won'-,  work.  They  went  into  full  bloom  wi-Ji 
the  welfare  state  at  the  close  of  World  W.ir 
II,  It  has  forced  them  to  'achieve"  tlie  low- 
e.,i  rate  of  growth  among  the  industrial  na- 
tio'i.s  of  Europe 

The  coiLservatives.  who  won  the  last  elec- 
tion in  En.jland  have  cut  taxes,  cut  subMdies. 
cut  back  on  big  governmeni.  cut  medicare, 
and  (ut  welfare  to  those  with  the  money  lo 
p.iy  and  the  iibiliiy  to  work.  They  have  tried 
botii  nationali.'-uion  and  socialism  and  fotir.d 
that  they  were  ei-onomic  poison  which  led 
them  to  the  brink  of  disaster,  Thev  have 
taken  the  tir-l  step  back  toward  the  capital- 
istic incentive  that  sustained  them  as  a  great 
natDii  as  long  as  they  practiced  it. 

W'.iat  I  can't  understand  is  that  m  the  face 
of  the  dismal  failure  of  the  welfare  state  in 
Britani  why  our  politicians  and  our  govern- 
meni Continue  to  u.se  It  as  a  model  for  our 
own  welfare  programs  By  vWiat  line  of  rea- 
soning do  our  own  economic  whiz  bangs  m 
W.ishington  deiide  to  sacrifice  capilaliain  for 
liie  welfare  stale. 
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S.ace  iuclu^Uuil  cupi!.jik>m  Is  recjua'od  t'j 
suppurt  the  veliare  6iat«.  Iin  at  a  coiupleie 
lo.i  to  undcr.>:aiid  whj-  the  weU.ire  sta'i.sn 
are  trying  io  hard  to  kill  ihe  ^ootx  ihafs 
laying  the  golden  eggs.  Tliey  would  be  well 
advi--ed  to  aiippori  the  capitalistic  prmcip'.es 
of  prcnt  that  makes  tlieir  very  exi--.teuce  po»- 
s.ble.  They'd  better  realue  that  there  musi  be 
prniiti  tj  sustain  the  coulUcatorv  taxatioa 
I'.iat  pays  the  wellare 

Everything  of  value  in  this  world  has  been 
rrea'ed  by  the  inoi.ve  for  protit.  either  nio:.e- 
tnrv  or  psychic.  The  very  rise  and  niauue- 
nance  oi  sucialisin  and  the  weltare  slate  ha.s 
bi-en  made  po-^siale  oaly  by  the  proat  moti- 
vated c.ip;taii.-.iu  tliat  .supplied  the  wealth  to 
pay  the  bills. 

The  cr-e  th;ng  that  capitah.-.m  ab^oluiely 
reqii'.res  and  that  socialism  and  the  weltare 
state  completely  ignores,  is  respottoibility 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  capitalioin  theie 
wjiildn  t  be  any  niodi.ru  weliare  stale  be- 
c.tii-,e  there  woukint  be  ai  y  funds  to  supp,,rt 
It.  I  ni  wondernig  juot  how  much  further  the 
weilare  state  can  be  pushed  ia  .America  wiih- 
oiii  milking  the  capitali-tic  co.v  ij  death. 
The  ta.xpayin.ii  sheep  rniyhi  rebel.  You  know 
yoi.  ..an  sheer  a  ^heep  maay  times,  but  vuu 
c.Mi  skin  h:m  only  once! 

I  believe  that  people  are  linally  waking  up. 
aiid  becoming  aw.tre  and  concerned  about  the 
wasteTul  scjuandenng  of  their  tax  monies  by 
our  oumbhn::  bureaucrats.  Evers-  dav  more 
pe  jple  are  bccomnig  di^iUu~.>ned  wuh  the 
direc;:-in  in  which  our  i-overnment  is  tru\el- 
mg 

Somehow,  soinewa? .  someday,  when  infla- 
tion and  the  welfare  stale  ends,  as  hi.-,tori- 
cally  It  a:wr>.vs  ha>.  la  ecoii.Jinic  and  '^ocinl 
di.sas:er.  we  must  stop  and  rebuild  the  herit- 
age of  pride  of  accomplishtneiu  that  we 
have  lo^t  m  our  social  and  moral  decline  of 
the  la^i  40  years  Le;  s  hope  and  pray  that  we 
don  t  go  so  far  o\erboard  we  can't  get  back 
in  the  boat 
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SENATOR  R.WDOLPH  SUPPORTS 
STRONG  PROGRAM  FOR  TRAIN- 
ING OF  PERSONNEL  IN  GERON- 
TOLOGY—COMMENDS SEN  ATOR 
CHILES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  xMr.  Pieblcler.t.  la.st 
V  eek  the  Senate  Commutce  on  Aging 
l.eld  heai-:ni4.-.  on  •Ti-aining  Needs  In 
Gciojitology." 

Tl-.e.^e  hearings  were  called  at  llie 
cireclion  ol  the  committee'.^  iie\vei.l  ma- 
j'oiiiy  membe:-— the  able  Seuatoi  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Chiles '.  I  ronimend  Sena- 
tor CiiiLL.s  tor  iii.s  leader.^hip  ni  condw.t- 
nig  thi.s  imiclv  inqtiiry  on  a  v«ry  vital 
-ubject. 

_  A  major  locu.s  ot  these  hearings  was 
the  adminiitruaon's  propo.'^al  to  phase 
ou:  landing  for  the  title  IVA  trainmg 
pi-o;;'ram  mider  the  Older  America n.s  Act. 
iin-  derision,  it  .seems  to  me.  .siioiild  be 
reversed  because  the  need  for  aridi'ional 
trained  j)er^onnel  in  the  field  of  aging 
IS  urgent  ard  Krov.'ing  rapidly  Without 
an  adequate  number  ol  .suitably  trained 
individuals  to  provide  c.-sentiai  services 
for  the  a«ed.  recent  lefei.,lalive  victurie.s 
lor  C.e  elderly  can  Ix;  largel.\  negated. 

During  Its  brief  existence,  the  Admin- 
i-tralion  on  Aging  traininir  program  ha'^ 
I^roved  to  be  a  prudent  inve^^tment  for 
our  Nat;on.  the  aged,  and  service  person- 
nel in  tiie  Held  of  aging.  In.>tead  oi  being 
abruptly  terminated,  the  program  sliould 
be  (ontinued— and  quite  iio.ssibly  ex- 
panded—to le^pond  to  tlic  increased 
demand 


Leaduig  experts  in  tlie  field  of  a^sing. 
v.lto  testified  at  these  heariniis.  also 
shared  this  viewpoint.  Tliey  were  in  near 
unanimous  agreem.ent  that  the  adminis- 
tration's decision,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
could  severely  undermine  training  ef- 
forts in  geroniology. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
till  reject  the  administration's  proposal 
and  will  vote  to  restore  fundimj  for  the 
title  IVA.  training  program. 

At  the  recent  Committee  on  Aging 
hearings  I  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
my  thoughts  on  this  subject  as  well  as 
other  important  issues  concerning  train- 
ing needs  in  yeron.tology. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  at  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agint;  hearings  on  'Training 
Needs  in  Gerontology"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  boing  no  objection,  tlie  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  ijrinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SrVr.MFNT    BY    SEN.ATOK    JENNINGS    R.\NDOLPH 

A.    HfARiNC  ON  "Training  Needs   in  Gkk- 

O.MOLOOY."     BY     THE     U.S.     SENATE     St'ECI.M. 
COM.MIITLE    O.N    AgINO 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  wiih  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  caU.ng  these  timely  hear- 
itigs  on  "Trainir^-  Needs  lU  Gerontology." 

Quite  clearly,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
proljhtn.  in  ihc  field  of  agln.g  today  i.s  the 
deartli  oi  trained  personnel  to  provide  e  - 
sential  services  winch  the  elderly  so  desper- 
ately  need. 

This  fundamental  fact  of  life  was  docu- 
mented very  forcefully  in  a  recent  report — 
entitled  Research  and  Training  in  Gerontol- 
fgy— prepared  by  the  Gerontological  So- 
cietv.  In  fact,  the  Gerontological  Society  gave 
this  candid  a.s.sessinent: 

The  gap  between  the  need  for  trained 
per.><innel  and  the  capacities  of  present  train- 
mg programs  is  so  great  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  overtraining  lor  several  decades.  ' 
Literally  nundreds  of  the  ttsands  of  indi- 
viduals must  be  trained  over  the  next  hve 
;.ear3  to  respond  to  the  growing  service  re- 
quirements m  the  field  of  aging.  By  irt78  i: 
is  projected  that  tiiere  will  be  a  need  for  an 
additional  50.000  hcen.sed  practical  nurses,; 
16.000  registered  nurses:  24,000  recreation 
leaders  and  specialists:  3,900  physical  thera- 
pists: and  3.2i.'5  nutrition  project,  directors. 

Moreover,  during  the  next  27  years  tlie 
elderly  population  is  e.\pecled  to  increa.c 
markedly.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  it  j- 
esiimaled  that  anyuhere  from  40  to  45  mil- 
lion Americans  win  have  had  their  t;5th 
birthday.  In  terms  ol  sliecr  numbers  then, 
'.'c.  as  a  Nation,  have  a  vital  stake  In  truiii- 
i'.'U  persons  to  provide  scrriccs  for  this  rap- 
idly expanding  age  group. 

In  recognition  of  this  clearcut  need,  the 
Congress — in  the  recently  enacted  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ment?;-called  for  an  nil  out  effort  to  meet 
'he  critical  sliortage  of  t.'-aincd  persrtmel  for 
pr'>grams  in  geroiitology  One  such  example  i, 
that  the  Commi---ion  on  Aging  was  directed 
to  develop  a  national  plan  to  train  persons 
in  the  field  of  aging 

Hov.ever.  the  Administration  still  ?tpa.-)- 
fastly  insists  on  requesting  no  funds  for  the 
Tl'le  IV'A  Training  program— the  lifeline  of 
our  Nation's  eir  jrt ;  to  develop  necessarv 
manpower  in  gerontology 

If  thi..  derision  is  allowed  to  s'and.  It  can 
liavc  the  effect  of  crippling  the  training  pro- 
grnm  under  the  Older  American.--  Art. 

This  seems  e-^pecinlly  short.si{;htpd  and  ill- 
.livt.spd  In  mv  jiid^men'.  becau.sp  the  i;)7;j 
Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Art  sifr- 
nlflciiiii.iy  exptiiidpri  service  program    for  Ihe 


o:deri.\,  B!:t,  without  adequately  iramed  per- 
sonnel, these  programs,  which  offer  great 
promirse  for  aged  and  aging  Americans,  will 
b..'  "seriously  undermined— and  quite  pos'^i- 
bly  rendered  useless  or  ineffective. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  firsthand  some  of 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Ao.\ 
t.-auiing  program.  These  training  efforts  have 
ilrcady  produced  substantial  dividends  for 
elderly  West  Virginians.  For  example,  stu- 
dents trained  at  West  Virginia  Universitv 
iia.o  iiclped  to  organi.'e  an  agciicv  to  admin- 
ister a  meals  on  wheels  program  In  Morgan- 
toAii.  This  program  has  not  only  had  an 
immea.-urable  impact  on  the  psychological 
ouilooK  of  til?  aged  being  served  nutritious 
meai  but  ii  has  aI.-^o  enabled  them  to  hve 
ii'.aependenuly  in  their  own  homes. 

-Mr  Chairman.  Federal  fundnig  for  train- 
ing under  the  Olde.-  Americans  Act  has  re- 
peatedly provtil  to  be  a  sound  investment 
for  our  Nation,  the  elderly,  and  the  partici- 
paui,s  m  tile  program. 

For  ilie.-,e  reasons.  I  wish  to  rcamrrn  mv 
Strang  support  for  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Title  IVA  Training  program. 


ELIGIBILITY         FOR         FEDERALLY 
FUNDED    WELFARE    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
1. leased  to  note  that  on  June  26,  1973,  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Weliare  proposed  a  revision  of  regula- 
tions first  proposed  on  Jime  16.  1972.  re- 
gai'ding  citizenship  and  alienage  eligibil- 
ity for  federally  funded  welfare  pro- 
t;rams. 

TJiese  regulations  were  intended  to  im- 
plement the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Graham  v.  Richardson.  403  U.S.  36.t 
'1971'.  and  would  have  required  a.'^  a 
condition  for  approval  of  State  plans  un- 
der title  I.  IV-A,  X.  XIV.  XVI  or  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  that  these  Stale 
l)Ians  not  exclude  any  individual  other- 
wise eligible  on  the  basLs  of  his  citizen- 
ship or  alien  status.  The  effect  of  these 
regulations,  however,  would  have  been  to 
require  the  States  to  provide  jniblic  as- 
sistance to  aliens  not  lawfully  admitted 
to  tliis  country. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  the  problems  these 
regulations  would  have  created  for  States 
such  as  my  own  State  of  Texas  cannot 
easily  be  as.sessed.  To  begin  with,  neither 
the  State  of  Texas  nor  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  rerlly  knows 
how  many  illegal  aliens  are  actually  in 
Te:<as.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  reliably 
estimated  by  State  ofTicials  that  possibly 
as  mtniy  as  500.000  illegal  aliens  might  be 
ill  Texas  at  any  t,iven  point  in  time.  Cer- 
tamly.  if  the  Slate  were  forced  to  expand 
lis  eligibility  roles  to  this  extent,  a  gravt.' 
crisis  'isould  threaten  the  very  integrity  of 
its  fiscal  structiii'e.  More  importanliy. 
however,  would  'ue  tlie  eflecl  such  action 
uoiild  have  m  penalizing  those  families 
and  lawful  residents  of  the  State  of  Texas 
v.lio  are  deserving  of  public  assiclaiice. 
The  leituhiiions  now  proposed,  a.:,  .t- 
M.icdon  Jti'y  2G,  1973 — 

Retiuire  that  a  State  plan  niu.-,t  iirIii'Ii' 
!-nv  oihcrwise  cli.L;ibIe  re.Mdeni  of  the  United 
.States  vviio  is  either  a  citizen  or  an  alien  Ian - 
fully  admitted  for  permanent  residence  or 
otherwise  permanently  residing  in  the  United 
Sta'e.-s  I'tider  cndi>  of  law:  nnd  must  exclude 
any  individual  uho  i:  ii<  '  iji-.-rnll'-  in  this 
r.piiiii; 


Ji'.ic  ?9,  lu: 
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I  applaud  this  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
and  urge  that  the  regulations,  as  revi.'sed, 
be  implemented  with  expediency. 


T  TTF! 


iOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  INIr.  President,  yester- 
dav  the  Senate  adopted  ihe  Agriculture 
f'ppropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
I  vi'as  pleased  to  supiJort  this  legislation 
■vthich  included  within  its  provisions  ap- 
propriations for  the  Soil  Conseivation 
Service.  As  our  Nation's  piincipal  con- 
servation agency  on  pri\ate  land,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  succe.ss  achieved  in  conser- 
vation through  leadership  provided  by 
local  soil  conservation  districts.  The  ben- 
efits of  conservation  expertise  possessed 
l)y  participants  in  the  soil  conservation 
proyranii  aie  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  -soluiion  of  a  rapidly  increasing  va- 
riety of  problems. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  through 
Ihe  local  di:  tricts  has  contributed  over 
CO  vsatcr  supply  reservoirs  serving  almost 
oOO.OOO  people:  112  reservoirs  providing 
<;.2  million  user-days  of  recreation:  as 
V  ell  as  many  acre.,  of  improved  wildlife 
habitat  a.ssociated  with  these  work.-. 
Con.servation  works  are  estimated  to  re- 
duce erosion  by  an  additional  30  million 
tons  each  of  tiie  last  2  years  for  a  total 
reduction  of  200  million  tons  below  what 
might  have  been  lost  without  this  work. 
Drainage  systems  have  been  piovided  for 
over  1.000.000  acres  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems for  over  250.000  acres. 

Of  equal  significance,  expanding  sub- 
urbs, housing  developments,  industrial 
growth,  airports,  highways,  parks,  .school 
facilities— the  elements  of  rapid  urban- 
nation— are  being  built  upon  land  that 
was  only  a  fev.-  years  ago  agricultural 
land.  Though  Idaho  is  basically  lural. 
urban  cenlei.s  .vach  as  Boise.  Twin  Falls. 
Pocatello.  Idaho  Falls.  Lewiston.  and 
Mosco'nv  are  growing.  Idaho  is  also  ex- 
periencing a  mushrooming  of  recreation 
tind  vacation-type  developments.  Basic 
natural  resource  data  and  careful  plan- 
num  are  required  to  uuide  this  growth 
and  development  in  an  orderly  fashion 
The  real  need  for  SCS  programs,  how- 
ever, revolves  around  the  fact  that  Idaho 
is  a  Stale  of  small  communities  and  in- 
dividual farms.  As  an  agriculture  State 

in  fact,  agriculture  is  still  developing  in 
many  t^eas  of  my  Slate— the  need  and 
demand  for  the  help  oFTered  by  soil  con- 
servation disliicl.s  continues  to  grow. 

Hov.ever.  during  a  time  uhcn  there  is 
int  leasing  awareness  of  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  v/hen  we  al- 
ready have  an  established  and  proven 
re-ervoir  of  conservationi.'Us  from  SCS 
project.--,  this  administration  ad'/ocates 
the  cutting  back  of  Soil  Cons.?r\aiion 
Service  funding  fur  ri.-.cal  .vear  1974.  The 
adniiiuslration  proijosed  in  its  fiscal  year 
l!^4  budget  to  cut  oveial!  Soil  Conserva- 
1  lOM  Servi-e  nrogr.m  ^  bv  f28  mdlion  over 
Ja  t  year's  budget.  These  P'l'oposed  cuts 
r:!'e  advocated  in  stJiie  of  tiie  fact  that 
soil  surve.vs  and  other  ess.-'ntial  data  pre 
'ngging  far  behind  the  need  for  "such 
information. 

L;ist   ,\car.   {hr-  administialion  placed 
iii.,npover  ceiling.-  iijion  the  SCS  so  that 
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personnel  were  not  available  to  u;iUze 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
nor  was  there  sufficient  manpower  to 
carry  out  the  programs  of  the  SCS.  This 
year,  however,  the  situation  is  far  more 
serious  because  of  the  proposed  cutbacks. 
In  Idaho,  the  Soil  Consprvatio:i  Serv- 
ice had  appio.ximately  1:40  perma r.eu' 
full-time  people  in  1966.  They  have  been 
reiiued  lo  approximately  190  people  at 
this  time  and  projected  los.ses  due  to 
funding  and  personnel  ceilings  will  take 
them  dov.n  to  less  than  170  people  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1974.  This  means  fewer 
tcciinical  p(  ople  to  inovide  cssistance  to 
our  .soil  con-ervalion  di.-iricts. 

Tlie  people  of  Idaho,  and  I  am  sure 
tluoughout  tlie  Nation,  are  not  happy 
about  the  prospects  of  a  reduction  in  ai', 
pgency  .so  dedicated  to  hclr>ing  our  people. 
both  lura!  and  urban,  make  wrse  use  ol 
the  land  through  proven  conservation 
praitices.  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
Ih.il  the  SCS  IS  a  sliowc  ise  of  the  best 
leai.i  effoils  of  Government  and  its  peo- 
ple. Landowners  themselves  make  the  de- 
cisions under  SCS  programs  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  furnishe.-  the  tech- 
nical information  necessary  to  help  Innd- 
ov.ners  and  operators  evaluate  their 
problems  and  arrive  r;l  practical  eco- 
nomic solutions. 

What  the  environment  needs  is  not  les> 
emphasis  on  the  pro:.;rams  conducted 
under  the  Soil  Con.servation  Service — the 
apparent  "oal  of  the  administration— 
but  more. 

During  this  past  year  I  have  received 
numerous  letters  from  soil  conservation 
districts  throughout  Idaho  urging  that 
SCS  funding  be  maintained  and  in- 
creaed.  Bill  Clark,  legislative  chairman 
of  the  Idaho  Association  of  Soil  Con=;er- 
vation  Districts,  visited  with  me  earlier 
this  year  and  brought  with  him  several 
dozen  letters  from  district  chairmen 
throughout  Idaho  a'jain  ursine  that  SCS 
receive  adequate  fiindiiip-.  I  would  like 
to  read  excerpts  fiom  some  of  those 
letters: 

We  certahily  agr?e  that  federal  spendin- 
nu:.-t  be  cut.  but  believe  deep  cuts  in  goin- 
cjiiicrvation  programs  is  the  wiong  place  tT. 
start.  We  'oeliexe  foreUui  aid  and  niilitar\  e..:- 
pendiluies  are  far  belter  candidate.,  lor  Hk- 
bedgetary  axe.  A  re-evaluation  ul  priorities 
certainly  is  in  order.  The  importance  of  a 
eontinuing  strong  national  conservation 
11;  nemeni  which  our  district  organuation 
iia,,  provided  cannot  be  over-cmnhaai?,ed 
AnythmL;  reducing  the  amount  and  ciualit\ 
of  technical  assistance  available  tlirough 
UfcDA  agencies  certainly  will  have  a  detri- 
mental elfect  on  our  future  di.-tricl  pri - 
grains.  Please  do  overyJiing  you  can. 

Soil  conservation  districts  are  con.-.tantl> 
being  gutti  br.  .adcr  areas  of  re.-.pon;.ibilit  v 
and  invol-.cineni  Special  types  cl  technical 
as-ijia'ice  are  being  requested  by  cjmmuni- 
ties.  units  of  government,  state  agencies,  and 
groiips.  The  district  tries  to  place  these  re- 
quitals on  a  realistic  priority  .schedule.  Thi- 
!>  becoming  increasingly  diiticult  to  achieve 
wiiii  the  supply  of  technicians  pre.sentlv 
avail:-.l)le  It  seems  we  are  asked  to  play  the 
same  old  gatne  year  after  year,  and  it  be- 
<<iine:.  \ery  discourtij^irifj;  antl  ciimpletely  uii- 
rt^alLstic.  Ihnt  is  -Do  more  with  If ss " 

We  are  completing  our  long  range  program 
V.  ith  a  new  outlook  of  helping  groups  and 
unit>  of  govertimcni.  This  is  a  far  reaching 
program  and  will  require  more  technical 
asi.^tance    than    we    arc    prc-^ently    able    to 


furnish    W^e  are  the  pioneers  in  iiniovarir.i 
animal  waste  pollution  control  measures. 

But  at  that  we  have  just  barely  scratcl'pd 
the  surface  In  what  needs  to  be  done.  We 
must  find  some  meaiis  of  Cui.imuiny  lo  help 
the   iedividua!   farmer   or  r?ncher   v.-ith   his' 
prilliition  problems. 

In  tumtnpry  I  wnl  .say  that  no  ma';-!' 
which  direction  we  look  we  see  expandirs; 
di-mands  for  the  .servirr-s  of  both  SCO  and 
SCS  personnel.  Di^mands  created  'oy  an  ;n- 
crtit;.:ng  public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
.soil  and  v. aier  conservation.  e!..viroiime;ital 
imprrivemen; ,  and  pollution  abslement.  De- 
mands created  by  population  growth  P'-.d 
increased  acreages  of  farmland 

Co,  pie  this  with  a  presen*  sho-tage  of 
technical  personnel  and  a  po^silde  reduction 
of  personnel  in  the  future,  and  it  become^ 
quite  apparent  that  we  cannot  continue  lo 
meet  the  demands  placed  upon  our  time. 

I  commend  Memb-rs  of  the  House  and 
the  S-Tiate  for  their  foresight  m  refusint; 
to  accept  the  President's  budget  request 
and  .for  increasin.'  the  funding  of  ih: 
SC«.  I  am  honeiul  that  the  funds  aupro- 
pri:ited  will  be  of  sufTicient  amount  tu 
carry  forth  the  beneficial  work  of  the 
SCS 

Mr  Pn.-ideni  I  support  the  efforts  o: 
So:i  Con>(r\aiion  Districts  and  I  com- 
m' nd  the  Senate  for  -Jrantint!  the  So:I 
Con-»M'vation  Service  the  funds  so  vitally 
nei  ded  by  .soil  con.servation  districts  iii 
Id;'ho.inri  tlirouL'hout  the  Nation 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT 

Mr.  TAFT-   Mr.  President,  the  law  en- 
forcement     education      program     con- 
tained  in    the   Omnibus   Crime   Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act.  the  Senate  -.oted  to 
extend  ye-terday.  was  est.iblisiied  to  hel.j 
law  enforcement    personnel   to  up.urade 
their      pioies.sional      capabilities.      Un- 
fortunately, section  406  of  the  act  wa.- 
drafted   in  such   a    manner  to  penalize 
law  enforcement  officers  v  !io  work  fc 
mo:'e  than  one  law  enforcement  aseiicv 
dunng  the  2-yc.ir  service  pe.iod  required 
following  completion  of  trainin.;  funaed 
by  tills  law  For  example,  under  the  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  this  section,  an  n.d:- 
vidtial  who  takes  a  course  tlint  is  paid  to 
under  the  a^t  and  bcttins  work  in  one  la". 
enforcement  atrency  cannot  transler  i  • 
another  law  entorcement  agency  ni  tht> 
2-year    .senice    period     without     be:    _ 
forced  to  repay  the  p.mount  of  assistant 
provided    for    training.    This    is    an   in- 
equitable titualion  and  I  do  not  belie',  j 
tills  to  be  the  interit  of  the  authors  of  th:> 
act.  Therefore,  earlier  this  year.  I  s.ib- 
mitted  a  bill.  S.  977.  to  correct  this  prob- 
lem, S.  977  would  change  section  406  c: 
the  pct  142  use.  37-;6'   to  read    a  lavv 
enioicemci  t  agency  "  m.siead  of  "ilie  la  •. 
enforcement  agency"  This  change  would 
not  restrict  an  individual  from  workin- 
for    more    than    one    law    enforcement 
agency  during  the  2-year  senice  period 
and  would  correct  current  ineq'.iities  in 
the  act  with  regard  to  section  406. 

I  am  happy  lo  see  th.al  the  Senate 
Judkury  Commutce.  under  th.>  leade;- 
shi|)  01  Chairman  McClell.^n  and  Sena- 
tor HR^•sK.^.  and  the  Senate  incoiT"K>rated 
S  977  in  the  bill  and  would  hope  that  th> 
charge  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  ccv.- 
fcrence  committee. 
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MULTINATIONAL  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  fu- 
ture role  of  the  United  States  In  the  im- 
portant area  of  international  trade  is 
a  major  concern  facing  Congress.  Many 
nnportant  questions  must  be  asked  and 
'Mulyzed  by  all  Members  in  order  to  ob- 
rain  an  accurate  understanding  of  the 
situation.  Not  the  least  important  aspect 
i«  the  operation  of  the  multinational 
corporation.  Lately,  there  has  been  such 
a  bli^^zard  of  articles  and  studies  about 
ti'.e  multinational  firm  that  it  is  hard  to 
isolate  ihe  relevant  facts. 

A  series  of  articles  recently  appearing 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  serves  as  a 
useful  source  of  information.  Tlie  sec- 
ond article  in  the  series  deals  with  the 
interrelationship  of  capital  flows  and  the 
multinational  corporation.  It  seems  that 
as  these  international  conglomerates  in- 
vest overseas  and  acquire  huge  amounts 
of  foreign  currencies,  they  exaggerate 
the  already  declining  portion  of  the 
dollar.  This  article  quotes  one  represent- 
ative of  a  New  York  bank  as  saying,  mat- 
ter-of-factly.  that  "certainly"  we  specu- 
late against  the  dollar. 

Such  imregulated  activity  sliould  not 
be  tolerated.  The  Hartke-Burke  trade 
proposal  meets  this  problem  head  on.  The 
Hartke  approach  would  regulate  the  ex- 
portation of  capital  abroad  from  U.S- 
based  multinational  firms.  The  President 
would  have  the  authority  to  regulate  the 
outflow  of  funds  to  other  countries  for 
private  investment  by  American  citizens 
or  corporations  whenever  he  determines 
that  employment  in  the  United  States 
would  be  decreased  by  such  a  capital 
transaction.  Violations  of  the  act  or  reg- 
ulations issued  under  it  would  be  pun- 
ished by  criminal  penalties. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
sincerely  consider  the  grave  implications 
facing  the  U.S.  economic  system  if  the 
multinational  corporation  remains  un- 
controlled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr    IP.  \'n.i] 
^I.^^■Y  Critics  Ch.arge  Mcltinationai,  Firms 

C'reatf:     Monty     C'Ri.st  s    -CuRPORArt;     Ci  r- 

RF.NCy  MOVKS  ARE  CiTED  BUT  C'OMPANIE.S  CALL 

Tactics   '  Deie.n.sive  -  A   Warning   to  iue 

Peasants 

(By  Charles  N  Stabler) 

LfiNnoN  —They  can,  and  they  do.  force  iin- 
v.-ai!led  chancres  in  the  various  vahies  of  na- 
tional currencies  Thev  .strongly  nidnencp  in- 
terest rates  throughoiil  the  world  Through  a 
c(jmbination  of  sophistication  and  sheer  si/e. 
they  oiien  nianaee  to  evade  (governmental 
ecoiionnc  policies  In  fact,  in  tlie  pan'heon  (.f 
dem.'jns  plagunig  financial  markets  arovind 
the  globe,  they  now  have  displaced  the  leg- 
endary gnomes  of  Zurich,  llie  ulirasccreuve 
Swibi  banker.s,  a.s  the  chief  culprit  blamed 
lor  recurrent  in.stability  and   breakdowns. 

They  are  the  world'.s  multinational  cor- 
pc;rations — the  giant  firms  and  banks  that 
operate  through  subsidiaries  .scattered 
arovind  the  globe.  The  marketing  of  their 
good.s  and  services,  in  fact,  knows  lew  bound- 
aries They  deal  in  nearly  all  of  the  world.! 
currencies. 

The  muItlnatioiialT  are  currcnilv  the  cen- 


ter of  a  storm  of  controversies.  Devious 
political  doings,  irregular  labor  practices,  un- 
fair compeiilive  strategies — all  these  and 
more  have  been  alleged  as  standard  prac- 
tices of  the  miUtlnational  corporation.  But  of 
all  the  controversies,  the  most  complex  con- 
cerns the  multinationals'  highly  mobile 
monev.  To  wit:  It  is  increasingly  argued  that 
no  nation  nor  any  international  monetary 
system  can  withstand  the  multinationals'  fi- 
nancial power. 

"Much  of  the  funds  which  flow  interna- 
tionally during  la  monetary  I  crisis  doubt- 
lessly is  a  multinational  corporation  origin," 
says  a  recent,  massive  study  by  the  US. 
Tariff  Commission.  The  companies  don't  deny 
this  assertion.  But  whether  th.ey  indeed 
po.ssess  the  enormous  power  attributed  to 
them  by  some  of  the  world's  financiers  is 
open  to  varying  opinions. 

Nowhere  are  there  more  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  multinationals  than  here  in  this 
Er.plish  capital's  financial  district,  the  so- 
called  City  of  London.  Here  has  traditionally 
been  located  the  nerve  center  of  what  is 
called  the  Eurodollar  market — that  is,  dol- 
lars on  deposit  in  Europe  and  therefore  be- 
yond tlie  purview  of  tr.S.  government  con- 
trol. With  the  growth  of  multinationals,  this 
market  has  vastly  diversified  to  tlie  point 
that  it  IS  more  appropriately  measured  in 
■Eurocurrency.  "  consisting,  .say.  of  Euroyen  or 
Euromarks — a  kind  of  world  money  that  in- 
tegrates, sometimes  to  their  discomfort,  the 
linancial  markets  of  the  various  nations. 

Tiie  power  to  move  these  deposit-s  among 
banks  in  different  countries  is  wielded  by  a 
variety  of  sources,  ranging  from  the  central 
banks  of  nations  to  wealthy  individuals.  But 
the.se  days,  such  as.sets  are  largely  controlled 
bv  the  multinational  banks  and  corporations. 
And  if  the  multinationals'  power  is  regarded 
in  some  quarters  as  threatening  the  worlds 
financial  strncture,  the  multinationals  them- 
selves, while  by  no  means  minimizing  their 
role  in  world  finance,  fretiuently  maintain 
that  their  monetary  maneuvering  Is  purely 
defensive— an  effort  in  fact,  to  play  a  legiti- 
mate business  game  without  being  at  the 
mercy  of  changes  in  the  value  of  their  chips. 

PLANNING    AHEAD 

'  The  international  treasurer  must  try  to 
avoid  a  serious  economic  book  loss  to  the 
company  in  dollar  terms  on  account  of  even 
small  changes  in  foreign  currency  values 
against  the  dollar,"  says  William  F,  Ryan, 
international  finance  director  of  one  of  the 
great  multinationals.  Allied  Chemical  Corp. 
"To  do  so.  he  plans  ahead  to  keep  a  bal- 
anced position  in  his  financial  assets  and  lia- 
bilities overseas  For  e.xample,  if  the  deufsche 
mark  is  a  relatively  stronger  currency  against 
ihe  dollar  and  the  Italian  lira  is  a  relatively 
weaker  currency  against  the  dollar  and  a 
ch  »nge  in  the  mark-hra  rate  is  likely,  he 
would  prudently  aim  to  increase  his  mark 
financial  as.sets  and  decrease  his  mark  lia- 
bilities, while  decreasing  his  lira  assets  and 
increasing  his  lira  liabilities." 

But  if  the  rationale  is  obvious — the  multi- 
national company  olTsets  its  losses  in  one 
currency  itranslaied  into  dollars)  with  gains 
from  another — so.  too.  Is  the  result:  The 
weakness  of  the  currency  that  is  dumped  is 
aggravated  and  the  strength  of  the  .sought- 
after  currency  is  enhanced.  And  while  inter- 
national trade  has  always  involved  this  proc- 
ess, the  growth  of  multinational  corporations 
in  recent  years — along  with  improvements  in 
intercontinental  communications — has  sent 
the  size  and  speed  of  capital  flows  soaring 
and.  critics  say.  has  consequently  accelerated 
the  pace  of  world  monetary  cri.ses. 

Here  in  London,  Christopher  Tugendliat, 
who  represents  the  City  in  Parliament  (murh 
as  if  Wall  Street  had  its  own  Congre.s.^man 
remarks  on  a  kind  of  "go-go  "  fever  ihat  has 
increasingly  pervaded  the  control  centers 
of   mullliuitional   money   management.   In  a 


recent  book,  he  points  out  that  when  per- 
formance-oriented mutual  fund  managers  all 
follow  eacli  other  in  and  out  of  the  same 
stocks,  '-upward  and  downward  swings  (in 
prices)  are  invariably  exaggerated."  He  adds: 
"In  certain  circumstances,  the  same  applies 
to  currencies.  " 

A  FEW  E>:cusns 

True,  few  deny  that  sometimes  the  multi- 
nationals enter  into  monetary  maneuvering 
because  they  simply  can't  do  otherwise — that 
there  is  in  actuality  much  to  buttress  their 
claims  that  their  moves  are  defensive.  A  Nev.- 
■Vork  banker,  for  example,  analyzing  the 
genesis  of  the  most  recent  currency  crisis 
(Which  resiiUed  in  the  second  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  I  savs.  "Our  big  customers  (multi- 
national corporations!  weren't  in  it  at  the 
start,  and  they  held  back  qxiite  a  while:  they 
thought  It  would  blow  over.  But  a.s  it  kept 
building  up,  they  finally  had  to  step  in  and 
protect  themselves."  (This  particular  pro- 
tection involved  short  sales  of  borrowed  dol- 
lars and  purchases  of  Swiss  francs,  German 
marks  and  Japanese  yen. ) 

But  despite  what  they  say  is  their  avowed 
dedication  to  purely  defensive  money  man- 
agement, tlie  temptation  for  multinations  to 
use  their  financial  prowess  in  speculatne 
ventures  is  ,sometimes  too  great  to  be  nup- 
pressed,  "Certainly  we  take  uncovered  (spec- 
ulative) positions  in  currencies,"  says  the 
representative  of  a  New  York  bank  here  in 
London,  'and  it  can  be  very  profitable  " 

Considering  the  size  of  the  multinational.^' 
assets,  it  isn't  surprising  that  any  moves  on 
their  part— speculative  or  otherwise — are 
greeted  with  concern,  not  only  in  the  City 
and  on  'Wall  Street,  but  in  Washington  and 
■Wliitehall  as  well.  According  to  the  Tarill 
Commission  study,  for  example,  private  in- 
stitutions on  the  international  financial 
scene  controlled  some  $268  billion  in  shon - 
term  liquid  assets  at  the  end  of  1971.  By 
comparison,  the  reserves  of  the  world's  ma- 
jor central  banks — the  foreign  exchange 
lioldings  that  they  use  to  buy  or  sell  cur- 
rencies to  defend  against  unwanted  price 
changes — come  to  less  than  $68  billion.  C.er- 
many.  for  example,  has  about  $22  billion  I'l 
foreign  exchange  reserves,  France  has  $5  bi)- 
lion.  Great  Britain  $4  billion  and  Japan  $17 
billion. 

(According  to  some  major  bunks  and  cor- 
porations, the  Tariff  Commission  figure  is 
unrealistic  and  thereby  distorts  the  compari- 
son between  the  wealth  (jf  the  mtiltiiia- 
tionals  and  the  central  banks,  Economi,^!.-;  .n 
New  ■^''ork's  First  National  City  Bank,  f'  r 
example,  term  the  commi:,sion's  estimate  for 
the  corporations  "naughty  numbers"  and  sav 
it  includes  about  $138  billion  in  nonliqnid 
assets  and  double-co\inting.  But  even  n 
this  figure  were  to  be  subtracted,  the  multi- 
national treasury  would  still  be  more  tium 
enough  to  precipitate  a  crisis  m  the  event 
of  even  sliglit  maneuvering.  In  the  currency 
crisis  that  led  up  to  the  mrst  recent  dol'ar 
devaluation,  well  under  $10  billion  was  sni- 
hcienl  to  break  down  the  ali',;nment  of  ex- 
change rates  agreed  on  14  months  earlier  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and,  in  fart, 
to  sink  the  v.iKjle  monetary  system.) 

Furiiier  enhancing  the  power  of  the  mulu- 
nationals  is  the  fact  that  they  can  bring 
about  major  changes  in  a  nation's  balance 
of  payments  even  without  outright  trans- 
fers of  funds.  The  process  is  familiarly  calliii 
"leads  and  lags."  and  its  effect  can  be  deva  - 
fating.  An  example:  Great  Britain  in  one 
recent  nionlh  had  export-and-import  pav- 
menl  Hows  totaling  $4,3  billion  and  a  trade 
deficit  of  $260  million.  If.  because  of  doubis 
a'oout  tlie  pound,  British  importers  lias- 
tened  payments  and  exporters  respectively 
delayed  collections  by  10'; — which  Is  well 
within  the  realm  of  possibility— the  nation's 
trade  delirit  would  have  widened  to  »';'.i9 
million. 
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A  nation  can,  of  coiir.''.e.  almost  entirely 
S'.al  its  borders  against  money  flows  and 
I'lPreby  prevent  such  swings.  The  Soviet 
Union.  China  and  other  countries  with  tight 
economic  controls  and  currencies  that  aren't 
readily  cttuveitible  are  c;ises  in  point.  But 
:  ,  ■'!  piovcative  medicine  has  its  side 
.tliCcLs  in  that  inveslmexils  are  blocked  and 
I     ;le    is    effectively    stranuled. 

How  then  can  national  money  managers 
curb  spocul.uive,  and  disruptive,  flows  of 
c.ipital  while  not  frightening  oft  wan..ed  iu- 
vcstmeni  and  trade?  In  the  wake  of  each 
recent  currency  crisis,  nations  have  tried 
"  deal  with  this  dilemma  in  a  variety  of 
\  a  vs.  France,  for  example,  has  a  two-tier  cur- 
rency; the  price  of  francs  u.-ed  in  trade  is 
-iipporied  ;:u.unsi  some  other  European  cur- 
rencies, while  the  price  of  franc-  used  in 
ii'ternal  financial  transactions  floats  in  re- 
fponse  to  market  forces.  Several  other  n.i- 
iions  now-  have  what  migl^t  be  called  nega- 
tive interest  rates  on  deposits  :rom  nonresi- 
dents in  their  banks:  the  nonrosid.  ni  has 
to  pay  the  baik  to  'vitlidraw  mo-.ey. 

SKIMNING  THE  C.'.T 

But  sifh  controls,  money  men  s.iy.  really 
t  on't  work  very  well  in  the  long  run.  "There 
are  too  many  ways  to  skin  a  cat."  .-^ays  a 
New  'Voik  foreign  exchange  dealer.  By  way  of 
e.\.;mple,  he  citos  the  case  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican subsidiary  of  n  lai  ^e  multinational 
company.  The  subsidiary  was  amassing 
lu'ie  profit",  th'.'  dollar  value  of  whicli  was 
threatened  by  an  almost  cert.iin  rev.iluation 
of  the  host  country's  currency.  And  the 
cr  untry's  weak  balance  ol  paymeins.  which 
1  ad  prc-ip:tnted  the  idea  of  revaluation.  !iad 
already  cau.setl  ic  to  bl'ck  companies  from 
evportlnp  assets  to  a  safer  haven. 

The  solution:  On  orders  from  headquarters. 
employes  througlioul  I'ne  company's  world- 
v.ide  net'vork  began  to  order  all  ihei:-  airlii  c 
tickets  throuc;h  tlie  Latin  American  sub- 
sidiary. This  ploy  drained  away  the  stib- 
.idiary's  eiidt^.'-r^ciei  profits  to  the  tune  of 
Pbout  $100,000  a  year  pnd  served  the  dual 
pi'i'pose  of  trimming  ex;-t'n.ses  for  the  com- 
pany's o'her  nftiliates 

Indeed,  multinpt  ionals  have  proved  to  be 
fcceedingly  versatile  ai  outwitting  national 
economic  policies.  Take  the  case  of  a  devalu- 
ation .'temminij  from  a  country's  desire  to 
curb  inflation.  Knowing  that  companies  will 
often  try  to  crcumvent  devaluation  to  main- 
tain profit  mar^in.s  bv  simply  raising  prices. 
the  move  to  devahie  a  currency  Is  often  ar. 
tompanied  by  price  coiurols.  But  a  clever 
multinational  man-igement,  anticipating  do- 
vaUiation.  wlU  prior  to  the  devaluation 
announce  an  artificially  high  price  for  Its 
products,  which  it  then  quietly  sells  at  a 
discount;  when  devaluation  occurs,  tlie  com- 
pany simply  eliminates  the  discount,  thereby 
maintainii'g  its  profit  margin. 

"II  neces.5ily  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
re.jirictions  must  certainly  be  the  father  in 
ingenuity."  says  Yves-Audre  Istel  of  Kuhn. 
Loeb  ti  Co.  And  other  observers  atree  that 
such  ingenuity  v.  ill  continue  to  triumph. 
since  the  benefits  of  trade  and  uuestmeni 
among  nations  arc  generally  too  desirable  for 
goveraments  to  ha'.e  them  insiituie  more  re- 
:   riciive  cc^itrols. 

•Bureaucrats  and  goveriunents  keep  trying 
to  control  markets,  but  history  proves  they 
curt."  as.-^erts  Vilo  Ve.se!.  managing  director 
of  the  Paris-ba-ed  international  arm  of 
Smith.  Barney  .V  Co.  He  adds:  "Tliom.is 
.'.quinas  kept  warning  the  peasants  ihev 
would  go  to  hell  if  they  raised  the  price  o: 
;}nr.\t(Vs.  Bin  people  took  the  chance  and 
r  II  fd  the  prices  aiuhow." 

Tn  terms  of  the  Eurodollar  market,  tin; 
^iMiHtioti  means  that  efforts  to  control  the 
PI'  rkei  by  one  nnfion  or  a  group  oi  natio::- 
v.onld  simply  drive  It  el.^ewlierc— to  the 
!•  ih,iaii!~.  say.  or  to  Zurich   or  indeed  anv- 


where  it  could  operate  free  of  control  Tiiis 
eventuality  i.-^n't  lost  on  the  Briti'.h.  whose 
authorities  reject  the  Idea  of  regulating  the 
Eurodollar  by  controllii-g  financial  inter- 
mediaries in  London — even  thouE^h  it  was 
through  the  Eurodollar  market  that  Sit  bil- 
lion flooded  into  England  in  a  matter  of  days 
la.-t  year,  knocking  the  p.itmd  sterling  ofl'  its 
fixed  peg  and  into  a  float  that  still  continue  \ 
The  British  reasoriin^.  of  cotirse,  is  that  any 
effort  to  re-trict  Eurodollar  operatlors  would 
sitnply  deprive  London  of  the  business. 

(Many  nations  do  control  participation  by 
I'uir  own  residents  In  the  Eurodollar  ntar- 
^pt.  But  there  is  no  supranational  control 
i-.'.d  there  is  little  confidence  such  control 
c'utd  e^er  come  about.) 

Ti.e  British  lia'te  perhaps  learned  a  lesson 
frcni  what  some  consider  to  be  a  ITS.  mis- 
take. A  recent  study  by  Rimmer  de  Vries. 
international  economist  of  New  York's  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Trust  Co..  indicates  US.  efforts 
to  shore  up  t'.io  nation's  balance  of  payments 
by  restricting  finauLial  outfiov.s  "are  rrspon- 
T.WAe  for  the  export  of  the  international 
b:i  -'King  busi  icis  of  US.  bank  =  . 

"Tlie  US.  is  the  largest  industrial  country 
and  has  the  most  advaiiced  banking  system 
and  the  best  developed  money  and  capital 
markets  !n  the  world  and  therefore  should  be 
a  much  more  Important  Internatior.al  finan- 
cial center  than  it  has  been."  Mr,  de  Vnos 
says.  "The  enormous  expansion  of  interna- 
tional financial  activity  in  the  past  decade 
or  more  has  largely  bypassed  the  US.  be- 
fau...e  of  restraints  and  regulations."  (One 
major  result  in  order  to  compete  in  interna- 
tional markets.  U.S.  banks  have  sharply  ex- 
par.ded  their  overseas  operations  and  created 
353  oo't  Jobs  in  the  process,  all  outside  the 
U  ?  ) 

coNsmrxTivE  force? 
In  fact,  most  analysts  say  the  Eurodollar 
muiket  lias  more  advantages  than  disaUvau- 
t,igea  for  the  world  monetary  s'.ruciure.  "On 
balance,  most  observers  would  agree  that  tlie 
Eurodollar  market  has  been  a  major  csn- 
liirucave  force  in  the  financm;?  of  e^'ononiic 
growth  and  expanded  international  trade,  ' 
John  J.  Balks,  president  of  the  Federal  He- 
serve  Bank  ol  San  Fraucioco,  said  in  a  recent 
analysis. 

One  adva'.tage.  Eurodollar  pioponenta 
contend,  is  that  Uie  market  is  an  increasingly 
important  source  of  capital  for  con.panies 
and  governments.  For  example,  the  invest- 
ment banking  firm  of  White,  Weld  .v-  Co.  says 
that  last  year's  new  issues  of  internatiotuil 
bonds  sold  in  tlie  Eurodollar  market  totaled 
a  record  $5.G6  billion,  some  S2  billion  more 
than  in  1971  and  more  than  double  tiie  1970 
figure.  The  bonds  were  denominated  in  10 
different  currencies  and  combinations  of  cur- 
rencies, with  Eurodollars  accounting  for  $3  2 
billion.  (Affiliates  of  US.  companies  borrowed 
$15  biilion  of  the  total.) 

"Tlie  record  voUune  of  new-issue  a^-tivitv 
again  amply  demonstrated  the  resilience  and 
adaptability  of  the  international  bond  mar- 
ket. '  While  Weld  says. 

If  the  Eurodollar  market  is  here  to  stay,  Is 
ti-.ere  any  ready  solution  to  the  multina- 
tional corpor.il ions"  potential  for  tratismit- 
ling  njonetary  strains  from  nation  to  nation'.' 
Apparently  not.  And  the  reason,  some  ana- 
lysts p.rgue,  is  that  the  disruptive  problem 
of  .short-term  rnpital  flov.s  brought  on  by 
multinational  corporate  activity  is  basicallv 
;>  symptom  ia;!;er  than  a  cause  of  world 
monetary  malaise. 

■negul.ition  of  the  Eurod..llar  markei  i.  ii't 
simply  a  teclinical  inaiier  but  is  rather  an 
aspect  of  the  broader  p:rb;em  of  imerna- 
lioiial  monetary  coiipcraiion.  '  says  an  early 
study  of  tho  C|a0-':.;i  by  Donald  R  Hoclg- 
nian.  a  profes.sor  of  economics  at  lie  Univer- 
sity ol  illir.uis.  "This  in  turn  mer  !cs  into  the 
still  broader  issues  ol  internaaona!  economic 
and  politic:.!  cooperation." 


V.ORDS  OP  WISDOM  FnOM  THE 
SENATE'S  YOUNGEST  MEMBER 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
tccu  said  and  written  about  the  Water- 
feale  scandal  d.x\d  how  it  relates  to  the 
Republican  Party.  Recenlly  the  Mar- 
quette I^Imins  Jijurnal  coimnented  edi- 
torially on  a  speech  delivered  Ly  the 
youngest  Member  of  this  body.  Senator 
Zozzvxi  Bin-i.^.  Jr..  of  Delav.are. 

His  v.'crds  ol  wisdom  are  worthj-  of  the 
atl^nticn  of  all  Americans,  and  I  ask 
luianimous  coiuent  that  the  editorial  le 
ij'intcd  in  tlie  Reco.io. 

There  being  no  ob.icction,  liie  editoii.d 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  tlic  Ri:cor,'>. 
as  followc,; 

N(jT    P.\R1V  S    F.itLT 

CliiJiiin;;  one's  opponent  on  tiie  foulball 
field  IS  bad  enough.  What  the  Watergate  ccn- 
.^pirators  did  was  like  slipping  sleephig  pUls 
nito  tlie  other  team's  water  bucltet. 

In  otlier  v.ord'.  it  •,  as  an  entirely  differen* 
c.'ttegory  of  offense  from  the  usual  nastv 
tricks  political  rivals  play  en  one  another 

The  homely  irnage  of  the  playing  field  wa  = 
suggested  by  Sen.  Jo~?ph  R.  Biden  Jr  .  Demo- 
crat from  Delaware,  speaking  at  a  receir 
City  Cub  Forum  in  Cleveland  as  a  last-m;  .- 
u'e  substitute  for  one  of  the  many  casualtie-. 
of  till-  Watcrgae  cxplos  on — resigned  White 
I'oi:^e  aide  John  D  Ehrlichman. 

"7 lie  importance  of  Watercaie  is  not  th" 
bugging  of  telephones  u  is  the  massive  as- 
sault on  the  system, "  said  Biden.  " — elitni- 
iiaTing  the  field  of  conte::der^  and  stibvert- 
intr  the  system. 

"If  the  allegations  are  true,  then  '.hose  who 
t3..k  part  m  i;  crippled  the  other  team  before 
it  got  O.I  the  playing  field. " 

"Vet  the  senator  warned  his  fellow  Demo- 
i^r.its  that  i:  vould  be  morally  v  rong  to 
blame  the  Republican  party  for  Watergate 
As  a  parly,  the  Republicans  had  nothine  to 
do  V.  iih  it. 

Not  only  That,  he  pointed  out  but  no"-  one 
person  involved  so  far  is  a  politician.  Tbev 
are  all  admin. ^trative  bureaucrats. 

"We  are  a  produ-t  of  our  political  sys- 
tem. "  said  Bidtn.  "What  holds  us  togetlier 
as  A  nation  are  not  cul.ur.tl  ties  as  in  other 
countries  but  poIiUcal  ties.  We  are  able  to 
move  forward  beratise  of  politics.  If  we  bruiL' 
down  a  preat  political  par.v,  we  bring  down 
oui  iv.iitical  sys:em." 

At  oO  year.>  of  ape.  Biden  i.-  the  natioti  - 
yotingest  senator  He  makes  more  sc-n^e  than 
.some  of  the  solons  who  have  beti:  in  oilice 
that  long. 


THE  FUEL  OIL  SUPPLY  PPOI?iE'IS 
F.-'CTNG  NEW  ENGI  AND  INDF- 
FENDENT  MARKETEHS  AND  CON- 
SUMERS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Prc.-irient.  earlier 
tiiis  week.  Mr.  Duke  H.  Ligon.  Dirortoi 
of  the  OtTice  oi  Oil  and  Gas  of  the  Dc- 
pariment  ol  ilte  Interior,  addressed  the 
12th  ainiu.il  converaion  ol  tiie  New  Eiig- 
land  Fu'.l  In.-titute  in  Boston  The  In- 
.'tifiite  is  an  as.-ociatiop  of  1.143  inde- 
pciuiei'it  rctiul  and  v.h.olesale  home  heat- 
ing oil  dealers  and  distributors  in  the  six 
Slate  i'e;!ion.  Its  members  marktn  nearly 
80  percent  of  tlie  No  2  fuel  oil  in  New 
Enpl;iMd.  as  well  a'  substantial  tiuantt- 
tie.-  of  5;asohno  mid  No.  6  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  Li'ion  ^.\\o  ;i  very  fr;;nk  analysis 
of  the  fuel  oil  supply  p'oblems  faring 
Nc'v  England  independent  marketers 
nr.d  ciusumers.  His  prc^cnt.ition  was  a 
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refreshing  contrast  to  the  bland,  re- 
assuring— and  often  mislcaduip — staie- 
nients  provided  by  Federal  oil  ofTicials 
in  years  past.  Mr.  Ligon  made  clear  that 
ne  arc  facing  a  difTiciilt  period  and  that 
additional  steps  need  be  taken  if  we 
are  to  a\oid  a  serious  fuel  oil  supply 
ci'isis  diu'in?  tlie  coming  winter. 

As  one  who  iias  fought  for  recognition 
of  New  Enulands  fuel  supply  problems 
for  many  years,  I  appreciate  the  honesty 
and  candor  of  Mr.  Ligon 's  remarks.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  only  way  to 
solve  New  England's  supply  problem  is 
to  face  It  .squarely  and  I  believe  Mr 
Li:;on  has  done  .lust  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimoi;  ■  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ligon's  addros  to  liie  New 
England  Fuel  Institute  be  pruned  m  tiie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre-s 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
or.D.  as  follows: 

Sr.MEiiENr  Of    DvKt  R.  Lu.'.ts 

The  Nalion  i.s  faced  with  a  classic  supply 

demand  problem    The  que.st!c.u  Is:  How  will 

■Ae  meet  enercy  needs.    Ai.on   we  are  unable 

to  produce  enough  fuel  domerticallv? 

Vour  interest  centers  on  ga.sohne.  disnl- 
late.=!.  and  residual  fuel  m  Now  tngland  and 
means  of  niee'ing  demar.d  for  the.--e  fi'els 
diinns?  ;he  coming  weeks  and  momiis. 

Therefore  I  will  concentraie  on  the^c  tr.ji- 
ics.  while  attempting  to  place  your  concerns 
m  per.-pect!ve  with  national  and  inierna- 
tional  energy   relation.sh:ps. 

As  we  enter  l::e  peak  months  for  gasoline 
tisage,  a  national  spotlight  ha:s  fallen  on 
adequacy  of  supply. 

Gadolir.e  stock  levels  tor  pad  I  IV  (those 
areas  east  of  the  Rockiesi  measured  18J  4 
rn.liion  b.irrels  as  of  June   15.   VJli. 

This  IS  down  slightly  from  tlie  pievioi;.<-> 
week,  but  comparable  to  in'.entones  last 
year  at   ',i;:s   time 

We  are  encourased  by  il^e  bii.lding  of 
stocks,  however,  c.ir  concern  ;iboiu  gusohne 
supplies  has  not  diminij^hed. 

Demand  for  gasoline  is  expected  to  grow 
bv  some  6  percent  over  last  year. 

If  we  coiitinie  to  run  refineries  at  a  high 
capacity  utilization,  as  we  have  done  in  re- 
cent weeks,  we  should  be  able  to  meet  most 
gasoline  demar.d.  tho.'gh  .spot  shortages  may 
and  are  expected  to  occur. 

Let's  look  more  clo.-;ely  at  estimates  of 
supply  and  demand  for  diitiUates  and  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  in  New  Enylund  lor  tlie  cominy 
V.  inter. 

In  1072  domestic  demand  for  d.iillates 
grew  8  1  percent  over  denu'iul  during  1971. 
Th;-,  year,  our  forecasts  indicate  demand 
will  grow  by  about  13  percent  nationwide, 
with  grow-h  ;n  pad  I  (the  ca^t  coast)  es»i- 
nia'ed  at  about  6  percent. 

Tiiough  the  percentage  is  considerably 
lower  !M  the  northeas'  it  is  important  to 
bear  m  mmd  tha'  this  area,  your  area, 
nccoun's  for  about  ,50  percent  of  domestic 
demand  for  distillates. 

In  o'her  words,  growth  hi  the  distillate 
market  will  affect  you,  whether  it  occur:;  in 
your  region  or  not 

Domestic  demand  for  re  dual  fiiels  in 
pad  I  increased  14  6  perctnt  lu  l'J72  over 
over  "he  I'Jll  figure. 

However,  this  growth  rate  can  be  mislead- 
iiig. 
In  J970  people  bought  re-id  and  stored  It 
Thtii  the  foi!ov,nig  year  the  i.orthcu-.t  ex- 
per:f.T'  cd  a  m:Id  win'er 

In  1972  when  the  v.ea'lirr  v.-as  colder  and 
storafe  not  a.s  ^'rea',  the  pcrcentap^e  in- 
crea,«.-   of    resid    growth    ro  ^    :harply. 

When  adju:-.tments  are  made  lor  the^e  un- 
ir.ual  clrcuni.taiices,  we  I'lirttt  up  wl'h  an 
r-.'ir.-.ale  of  a  10  percent  frov.'h  rate  In  re- Id 
ot!T.ri,.d  for  t)<e  northe&sl  In  l'J7.3, 


The  nationwide  growth  rate  should  be  very 
similar  percentagewise. 

There  are  three  major  factors  which  will 
alfect  fuels  supply  this  winter:  inventories, 
production,  and  imports. 

At  present,  inventories  of  number  2  fuel 
oil  are  nninlng  slightly  above  the  average  for 
the  last  3  years  at  this  time  of  year. 

But  with  the  greatly  increasing  demand, 
we  of  cotirse  need  a  broader  in\entorv  ba.-^e 
from  which  to  work. 

During  the  winter  of  1973  74.  we  expect 
relinery  capacity  to  approxlmato  92  perteni 
utiiii^ation. 

This  would  mean  that  domestic  production 
of  No.  2  oil  would  average  about  2.7  million 
barrels  per  day  during  the  winter  in  districts 
I   IV  or  the  area  east  of  the  Rockies. 

The  shortiall  in  supply  between  wliat  we 
produce  domestically  and  what  we  need;  will 
i)c  made  tip  by  imports. 

At  present,  we  estimate  No.  2  imports  of 
500.000  b  d  will  be  needed  in  districts  I-IV 
for  the  winter  season. 

This  daily  average  is  much  higher  than  in 
previous  winter  seasons. 

The  previous  comments  are  the  assump- 
tions about  supply  and  demand  we  have 
made. 

However,  there  ore  many  factors  which  can 
aifect  and  will  a'fect  these  estimates. 

First,  the  factors  which  could  have  a  posi- 
1  ive  eilect. 

'I he  new  oil  Import  prof:ram  whicli  lifts 
voUunetric  restrictions  should  make  more 
fuels  available. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  c;uantiia- 
iivc  restrictions  on  No.  2  oil  were  aboli  l^od 
111  January  of  this  year,  and  tlio.se  on  resid 
brought  into  the  East  Coast,  in  1966. 

Now.  50.000  barrels  per  day  of  No.  2  will 
be  allowed  into  District  I,  license  fee  e.xempt. 
Resid  Imports  amounting  to  almost  2.9 
million  barrels  per  day  wiil  be  license  fee 
exempt,  whereas  they  were  formerly  subject 
to  a  514.-  per  barrel  tarifl  if  under  25  degrees 
API  gravity  and  lO',..-  per  barrel  if  over  25 
d'-grees  API  gravity. 

Quantities  of  number  2  or  resid  above  these 
amounts  can  be  imported  if  a  licen,se  fee 
01  15-  is  paid. 

This  license  fee  yvill  rise  to  20-  per  barrel 
111  November. 

Quite  frankly  T  realize  that  many  of  you 
fotight  for  a  hi^iher  level  of  license  fee  exempt 
No.  2  imports.  And  from  your  point  of  view 
I   cannot   blame   you  for  your  effort. 

At  the  time  the  import  program  was  re- 
vised, the  oil  policy  committee  was  under 
tremendous  pressures  to  recommend  to  the 
President  specific  actions  which  would  bene- 
fit Individual  sectors  of  the  energy  industry. 
Our  goal  was  to  develop  an  ecjuitable  pro- 
gram, and  I  believe  wlicn  the  program  is 
viev.ed  as  a  whole,  we  achieved  this  goal. 

For  years.  New  EiiRland  has  championed 
programs  to  lift  quantitative  restrictions  on 
importation  of  fuels. 

I  believe  that  we  accomplished  a  dual  pur- 
pose with  the  new  oil  Import  program:  we 
initiated  a  means  of  Increasing  fuels  sup- 
plies to  meet  Immediate  needs,  while  pro- 
viding incentive  for  domestic  exploration, 
production,  and  refining. 

Importantly,  the  dKTerential  between  the 
license  fees  for  crude  and  linislicd  products 
should  provide  the  needed  Incentive  to  get 
refining  capacity  in  this  cotnitry  growing 
once  more. 

We  have  provided  an  atmo.sphere  conduci\e 
to  expansion  of  energy  supplies. 
Wi.  are  walling  to  see  tlie  results. 
New  regulations  governing  the  Oil  Import 
Appcils  Board  supply  a  mechanism  for  eas- 
ini,'  specific  problem.. 

The  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  has  brcn 
empowered  to  grant  license  fee  exempt  al- 
locations to  those  experiencing  exceptional 
hardship. 

An  iij'i<i)eiidi;n'  refiner,  marketer,  or  j'lbljer 


can  .Tppc.il  to  the  Board  with  the  knowledije 
that  ills  request  will  be  dealt  with  on  the 
basis  of  its  merits;  the  OIAB  is  no  longer 
bound   by  quant  itatr.p   Iinii:..tinns. 

But.  pro\-iding  the  .iiniosphere  for  incrca.s- 
ing  fuel  supplies  may  not  be  enough. 

I'm  afraid  we  will  have  to  widt  until  the 
winter  to  see  if  our  efforts  bear  fruit. 

However.  I  beUc, e  our  actions  concerning 
oil    imports   were   necessary  and  po.sitive. 

They  will  either  lead  to  adequate  supplici 
or  ameliorate  sliortages.  depending  on  other 
factors  aflccting  the  Nation's  energy  supply. 
Now.  what  possible  contingencies  coulVi 
contribute  !.o  heatitig  oil  shortages  in  New 
England.' 

First.  If  natural  gas  supplies  fail  to  meet 
levels  of  demand,  oil  v.-ill  be  Called  upon  to 
m;ikc  up  the  difference. 

.^s  you  know,  this  is  the  problem  we  run 
into  111  the  midwest  this  past  wiiucr. 

In  testimony  before  tlie  cost  of  living  coun- 
cil, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission said  that  of  the  184  billion  cubic 
leci  of  gas  which  was  curtailed  during  No- 
vember and  December  of  1972,  an  ebtimaied 
84  billion  or.bic  feet  was  replaced  by  fuel 
oil  and  50  billion  cubic  feet  by  di.stilhue 
fuel  oil. 

Extrapol.uing  these  figures  and  traiisl.uiiig 
these  statistics  into  estimates  for  the  full 
winter  season  reveals  approximately  20  mil- 
lion barrels  of  distillate  oil  was  needed  to 
replace  curtailed  gas  volumes  during  1972. 
Moreover,  interruptible  customers  often 
turn  to  fuel  oil  when  there  is  a  short. ige  of 
natural  gas. 

About  18  percent  of  our  natural  ga.s  is 
used  by  electric  utilities  and  about  half  of 
this  is  ■'interruptible"  service. 

Electric  utilities  have  not  only  had  gas 
supplies  curtailed  and  interrupted  but  have 
been  virtually  unable  to  obtain  new  natur.nl 
cas  service. 

Thus  the  gas  shortages,  coupled  with  tlie 
disqualification  of  coal  for  environmental 
reasons.  lias  increased  electric  utilitv  demand 
for  fuel  oil  dramatically. 

In  1972.  for  example,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  reported 
an  increa.se  of  26.5  percent  In  fuel  oil  u;,ed 
by  electric  utilities  over  1971. 

A  recent  report  by  the  FPC  cites  that  the 
use  of  natural  gas  by  267  electric  comp;uiics 
declined  from  861  billion  cubic  feet  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1971  to  771  billion  cubic 
feet  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972.  where.is 
fuel  oil  usage  increased  from  106  million 
barrels  to  128  million  barrels  for  the  s.une 
period. 

This  increase  of  240.000  b.irrels  per  d.iy 
occurred  during  the  fourth  quarter,  the  very 
time  when  heating  oil  demand  is  at  its 
highest. 

Additional  strains  on  fuel  oil  supplies  will 
be  encountered  if  more  coal  and  foreign 
oil  arc  deemed  un useable  due  to  high  sulfur 
content. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  primarv  air 
quality  standards,  whicii  relate  to  h'.ur.  .11 
health,  must  be  met. 

However,  I  believe  that,  in  some  cases, 
secondary  standnrds  can  and  must  be  eased  so 
that  more  foreign  ftiel  is  available  for  use. 
Oppiiing  the  federal  oil  import  gates  will 
do  little  good  if  city  and  states  gates  are 
closed  to  f(jrtigii  fuels. 

We  must  seek  a  balance  between  enviroi:- 
mental  goals  and  societal  needs. 

The  question  is,  Where  are  you  liurnmg 
high  sulfur  fuels  and  how  does  this  alfei  t 
the    surrounding    ftiviroiimenf.' 

High  sulfur  must  be  used  lo  supplcm'^nt 
low  sulfur  fuels  if  we  are  lo  meet  day-to- 
day   need;. 

Howe'.er.   work   towards  attaining  secoiid- 

arv  air  qu.iliiy  .standards  must  al.so  coi.iiiuue. 

Whili;   (juantitative   restrictions  on   peiio- 

leum  iinijorts  have  been  lifted,  lliere  i.s  still 

t!ie  [iroblein  of  price. 

.^1   )<)(•  '\:i.  No    2  i.il  delui'r<-d   to  llie  cai.t 
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coast  from  the  gulf  coast  costs  about    Ut.jr 
per  gallon. 

Caribbean  No.  2  costs  about   20'  :    Persian 

Gulf,   about   20. 5i    and   Italian,   about   23.1'', 

In  other  words,  prices  for  finished  foreign 

oils   delivered   to   the   east   coast    are   higher 

liian   for   domestic. 

Unless  the  Cost  of  Living  Cotincil  guide- 
lines are  modified  or  clarified  concerning  the 
pass  through  of  the  cost  of  foreign  oils,  these 
iiigher  prices  could  be  a  real  deterrent  to  in- 
creased importation. 

Co.it  of  Living  Council  action  is  vital  to 
both  the  independent  marketer  and  refiner. 
.Adding  to  economic  problems  of  importing 
r>il  is  the  fact  that  tanker  charier  rates  have 
increased  dramatically  during  the  past 
niontli. 

Tliis  is  seaso'ially  atypical,  a^i  you  well 
know. 

I'm  sure  y(n.  re  aware  tiiat  spot  charter 
rates  in  the  world  are  at  a  level  of  world- 
scale 258,  whereas  only  one  moiuh  ago  the 
a\erage   was  world.scale   166. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  55  percent 
ill    just    one   month. 

At  this  same  time  last  year,  the  worldscale 

rate  for   spot    tanker   charters    was  only   65. 

.\l  worldscale  258.  it  co.,ls  more  than  $3,50 

per  barrel  to  move  crude  oil  from  t!ie  Middle 

E.ist  to  the  United   States. 

The  present  export  controls  on  Canadian 
finished  petroleum  products  create  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  availability  of  ftjel  oil 
from  that  area. 

In  1972.  imports  of  No.  2  lo  the  easi  coast 
.'.ere  small. 

However,  a  number  of  refineries  in  the 
iiiaritimc  provinces  were  being  buill  or  ex- 
panded with  an  eye  to  the  U.S.  market 

.At  tins  time,  we  do  not  kno.v  whether  the 
f'.madian  CJovernment  will  find  exces.s  ca- 
pacity available  from  these  refineries  to  ex- 
port to  the  United  States. 

The  new  C.uiadian  ruling  doe.~  not  atlcct 
resid. 

In  sum.  if  and  only  if  we're  able  to  gel 
rolled  m  prices  for  foreign  oil  and  environ- 
mental variances.  I  feel  supplies  of  fuels  will 
jji-obataly  be  adequate  for  the  winter  heat- 
ing  season. 

Without  these  measure-.  New  England 
fuels  will  bo  in  very  tight,  if  not  short  sup- 
ply. 

Many  people  have  suggested  tli.it  more 
( fticieiit  use  of  enertiy  can  spell  the  ditier- 
eiice  between  adequacy  and  shortage. 

I  believe  in  the  value  of  energy  conserva- 
tion and  the  need  to  teach  an  ■energy  ethic.  ' 
lo  use  a  term  coined  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Morton. 

I  look  forward  to  recei\ing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  iieA  Ollice  of  Energy  Coa- 
serv;ilion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  cm  realistically 
e,\i)ect  a  largo  percentage  of  tlic  pojiulation 
to  install  bettor  home  insulation  this  year. 
liiough  that  would  cut  down  on  healing  needs 
as  well  as  fuel  bills. 

This  goal  can  be  achieved,  but  it  will  not 
be  attained  overnight. 

However,  other  conservation  inoasuros  can 
tje  accomplished  quickly  by  iiicreasiiig  puli- 
lic  awareness  of  wastelul  practices. 
Certainly  this  is  a  worthy  goal. 
Some  people  have  asked  me  what  role  I 
loiesee  for  the  voluntary  pelroleuni  .illoca- 
Uon  plan 

At  present,  we  are  reviewing  the  program 
ill  light  of  comments  received  during  four 
days    of   public    hearings. 

Undoubtedly  the  program  will  be 
strengthened,  however,  since  we  are  still 
analy/ing  hearing  information,  it  would  be 
pieinaturo  for  me  to  suggest  what  specific 
t  hanges  will   occur. 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  talked  about  fuel 
needs  for  the  coming  season 

Ho.vever.    I    believe    that     tlie-e    must     be 


placed     11.     i)roper     perspective,     mduaiini; 
liopes  and   problems   for  the   future. 

As  indicated  in  the  President's  second 
energy  message  to  Congress,  this  nation 
needs  to  be  moMiig  out  and  exploring  many 
energy  fronts. 

Most  immediatelv.  we  need  to  develop 
those  resources  whicli  we  can  u.se  in  the 
near  future  and  that  means  oil  and  gas. 
United  States  production  of  oil  and  na- 
lur.i!  gas  has  been  on  the  decline  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  for  clean,  etiicient 
fuels    is    accelerating. 

The  lag  in  production  of  our  natural  pas 
resources  is  partially  due  to  artifirially  Iriw 
prices  of  interstate  sales  of  gas  set  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission;  low  prices  have 
discouraged  new  exploration  and  develop- 
ment required  lo  provide  new  reser\es  and 
supplies. 

To  resolve  this,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  remove  con- 
straints on  wellhead  prices  of  new  gas 
supplies  for  interstate  markets 

This  cour.se  of  action  would  nrovide  in- 
centive for  the  development  of  gas 
production. 

At  the  same  time,  consumers  would  be 
protected  against  precipitous  cost  increases 
becau.-,e  prices  on  the  new  gas  suppl.c 
would  be  averaged  in  with  tlic  prices  of 
gas   tliat  are  still   regulated. 

.Also,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  De- 
partment would  be  authorized  to  impose 
ceilings  on  new  gas  prices,  if  warranted. 

In  addition  lo  promoting  exploration  and 
development  in  the  lower  48,  we  mxisi  begin 
coiisii  uctioii   of   the   Alaska   pipeline. 

The  Departmeiu  of  the  Interior  is  confi- 
dent that  oil  can  he  piped  from  the  north 
slope  in  a  manner  that  will  protect  eii- 
vironmenial  and  .social  values  and  enhance 
the    Alaskan   economv. 

The  President  has  urged  the  Congre,-s  to 
remove  present  slalutorv  restrictions  to 
construction  on  the  pipeline  so  that  this 
domestic  oil  may  be  brought  to  American 
m.irkels  at  tlie  earliest  possible  date,  if  all 
goes   well,   sometime    in    1977. 

Tiie  United  States  geological  survev  es- 
timated there  were  52  billion  barrels  of 
identified  recoverable  resources  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1970.  and  450  billion  additional 
liarrels  were  classitied  as  undiscoveied.  but 
recoverable   resources. 

At  present,  ofl'sliore  areas  of  the  United 
States  alone  are  estimated  to  cont.iin  186 
billion  barrels  tif  crude  oil  and  over  844 
Inllioii  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  re- 
sources, which  are  recover, ible  with  e\i.-.iing 
technology. 

These  amounts  represent  approximately 
40  perceiu  of  the  Nations  total  undis- 
covered oil  and  gas  reserves  and  oficr 
promising  opportunities  since  most  onshore 
areas   have   been  explored   and  developed. 

To  accelerate  exploration  and  dnlline. 
the  President  has  directed  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  triple  Its  leasing  program,  bc- 
itmnlug  with  expanded  sales  in  the  Gulf 
of   Mexico,   starting   in    1974. 

By  1985.  this  accelerated  leasint;  rale 
could  increase  annual  production  by  an 
estimated  15  billion  barrels  of  oil  or  ap- 
proximatelv  16  percent  of  our  projected  oil 
requirements  for  that  year  and  5  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natur.d  gas  or  approximately 
20  percent  of  expected  demand  for  that 
year. 

One  tact  remain--  app.ireni  i;  v,  e  are 
to  meet  near  term  demands,  oil  impons 
will  have  U)  grow  since  cflorts  t.i  increase 
domestic  exploration,  iiroduction  and  re- 
limiig  capacitv  will  not  bear  fruit  for  a 
few  ye.irs.  even  under  the  most  priipiti.nis 
circumstances. 

Nonetheless  the  admini>tratioii  hopes  that 
todays  actions  to  increase  energy  supplv 
will    p;o\  ide   the   margin   of  sccuilt\    neeiU-a 


to  tide  us  over  until  the  fast  breeder  reac- 
tor, geoihermal  steam,  solar  energy,  coal 
gasification,  oil  shale,  and  other  new  fuel 
sources  come  on  the  scene. 

Today,  you  and  I  are  concerned  about 
the  siinimer,  fall,  and  winter  of  1973-74 

But  we  as  a  nation  cannot  allow  our 
current  concerns  to  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  long-term  fuel  problems  must  be  re- 
solved   concurrently    with    short-term 

■Vour  alertness  and  creativeiiess  m  deal- 
ing with  fuel  problems  can  help  us  live 
comfortably   through   the   near   future 

As  aUvavs.  I  welcome  your  Ideas  con- 
cerning fuels  development,  allocation,  and 
cotiser\"atirjn 


SUPPORT  FOR  MUTUAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  COOPERATION  ACT 
OF  197.3 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion is  at  a  critical  pivotal  point  in  Us 
liisiory.  There  is  a  growing  weariness  in 
the  Congre.ss  and  across  the  land  wiih 
our  active,  but  brief,  involvement  in  ir.- 
ternational  affairs  Fev,-  will  arguj  tliat 
the  experience  of  Indochina  has  been  the 
ina.ior  contributing  factor  to  our  present 
sense  of  frustration  and  mood  of  retieat 
from  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Our  experience  a.s  a  nation,  which  was 
called  upon  to  play  a  ma.jor  role  in  the 
world  some  27  years  ago.  has  cut  across 
a  wide  spectrum  of  our  national  con- 
sciousness. Tlie  aftermath  of  World  War 
II  presented  us  with  a  challenge  v.e  ac- 
cepted with  considerable  reluctance  Yet. 
the  entire  international  community  real- 
ized tliat  mankind  could  never  again  be 
swept  into  the  holocaust  of  a  massive, 
worldwide,  conflagration  and  ever  hojie 
to  survive.  Thus,  tiie  termination  of 
World  War  II  and  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Nations  brought  a  euphoria 
of  high  hopes  that,  .somehow,  we  had 
found  that  magical  formula  lor  peace. 
that  those  perplexing  pieces  to  the  pu?- 
;  le  of  man's  relationships  with  his  fel- 
lov.  man  would  now  fit , 

We   soon   discovered,    to   our   dismay. 
iht^.t  the  world  was  not  tied  up  in  one  ne..t 
package.    Nevertheless,    we   were   detei- 
mined  to  find  tho.-e  pieces  to  the  pu.^.'le 
wc  suddently   discovered   were   missing. 
Now.  wc  .stand  at  the  precipice  of  almost 
total  disillusionment.  The  traumatic  real- 
i7ation  that  even  the  United  States  wa< 
capable  of  making  mistakes  has  called 
into  question  our  own  adequacie.s  as  a 
Nation  in  dealing  with  the  complexitus 
of    the    international    community.    Yet. 
c\cn  as  the  frustration  grew,  more  piecc.> 
to  the  puz<'lc  were  fitting  into  place   We 
haw  seen  detente  v.ith  Soviet  Rus.-ia  and 
the  reojilc's  Republic  of  China — events 
which  we  believed  to  be  completely  out- 
side tiie  realm  of  po.ssibility  1~  years  ago 
Wo  have  seen  a  devastated  Western  Eu- 
rope  and   Japan   evolve   into   economic 
giants,  bringing  prosperity  to  millions  of 
people.  We  ha\c  seen  the  United  Nations 
grow  iroin  50  to  132  nations — nearly  to 
the  point  of  univer.sality.  We  have  seen 
nearly  a  billion  of  the  worldV  population 
mo\e  from  colonial  to  independent  ,-iatu> 
with  very  little  viiilence    We  have  made 
tlie  age-old  problems  of  po\ert\'.  disea.-e. 
luinger.  and  illiteracy  the  concerns  of  the 
uttern.uional  community.  We  have  seen 
I  lie  nsi>ect  lor  the  sovereignty  of  nations 
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strengthened  despite  our  disappointment 
I'.irtt  this  principle  l:as  not  been  npiiiied 
universally. 

We  have  seen  man  evolve  to  a  level 
V  here.  In  spite  of  his  mutual  diCferences, 
tliere  is  aji  overriding  consideration  lor 
Ins  common  interests.  This,  perhaps, 
holds  the  key  to  those  missing  pieces  of 
the  puzzle  which  we  have  slowly  and  al- 
most subtlely  laid  into  place.  We  have 
traversed  the  maze  of  war,  hostility,  dis- 
trust, fear,  and  other  plagues  of  man- 
kind to  Uie  reali2a,tion  v^e  all  have  much 
in  common;  that  we  must  live  together 
because  v.e  can  never  survive  in  isolation 
irora  one  another. 

Yet.  in  .epit*  of  the  distance  we  have 
traveled  in  this  brief  period  of  history, 
we  arc  threatening:  to  retreat.  Yes.  w"e 
have  made  nustaJces  .Uonp  the  way.  But 
we  have  also  learned  so  much.  Just  as 
tlie  individual  from  infancy  to  death  is  a 
1  roduct  of  Iris  expeiience.  so  are  nations. 
The  United  States,  a*^  a  major  element  in 
the  international  community,  was  born 
.lUst  27  years  ago.  Just  as  the  individual  Is 
subject  to  erring  through  his  infancy,  so 
are  we.  Just  as  Uie  individual  learns  from 
his  mistakes,  so  must  we.  Just  as  the 
individual  should  never  retreat  from  re- 
.-pon.^^ibility  or  challenge,  neither  should 
we  No  matter  how  tued  or  frustrated  we 
have  become,  and  no  matter  how  disil- 
lusioned we  may  be.  v.e  must  rise  to  the 
challenges  with  %hi.  h  all  mankind  i>;  now 
(onfronted.  Just  as  the  individual  can 
never  return  to  the  protection  of  the 
womb,  neither  tan  we.  We  are  inextri- 
cably tied  to  the  entire  world.  Wc  v.ill 
never  again  find  solace  in  isolation. 

Soon,  the  Senate  v.-ill  be  considering 
the  economic  development  portion  of  for- 
eign assistance.  Hoir^rfully,  the  focus  of 
om-  deliberations  will  be  the  Mutual  De- 
velopment and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973 
introduced  by  the  di.stinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HrMrnKEYi  and 
the  dlstintiuished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  iMr.  Aiken i— a  measure  v.hich 
I  have  joined  in  sponsoring.  This  meas- 
sure  promises  to  be  an  innovative  change 
in  the  direction  of  our  economic  assist- 
ance programs.  It  is  a  recognition  that 
v.e  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past,  but 
are  willing  to  ri.se  to  the  challenge  of 
overcoming  our  mistakes.  There  will  be 
attempts  to  dramatically  reduce  the  fund- 
ing authorizations  for  economic  assist- 
ance. The  old  myth  that  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  giveaway  program  will  be 
revived  again.  We  will  be  confronted  with 
the  argument  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  nations 
less  fortunate  than  our  own.  TTie  measure 
will  be  the  object  of  worn-out  rhetoric 
and  s]mpli.stir  shortsightedness. 

Foreign  aid  has  come  to  be  a  di-tortlon 
in  rur  national  p'^ychc.  Our  pf^rceptions. 
in  toe  many  instances,  are  not  relevant 
to  realities.  We  are  not  indiscriminately 
doling  out  aid.  We.  as  a  ration,  are  mak- 
ing an  invc  tment  in  the  present  and  the 
future.  Our  deci<;ions  concerning  this  bill 
v.ill  determin  what  the  world  will  be  like 
for  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren. Thus,  we  must  shape  with  utmost 
care  our  contribution  to  what  kind  of 
world  we  want  and  what  our  role  in  that 
world  will  be. 
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Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  world's 
total  population  lives  in  the  less  devel- 
oped nation  of  this  planet.  These  people 
occupy  two-thirds  of  our  land  surface, 
covering  vast,  untapped  n^aural  re- 
.-ources.  Wc  caiuiot  achieve  om-  national 
iispiraiions  for  peace  and  economic  pros- 
i.erit.,  1  i<.olation  from  these  i:eople.  The 
welfare  of  ti;e  United  States  and  all  In- 
(lustriah:'ed  nations  is  tied  to  the  welfare 
of  the  less  developed  nations.  The  future 
stability  and  prospcrty  of  the  v.orld  rests 
witli  tlie  ability  of  the  iii tenia t ion al  com- 
munity to  make  ihis  planet  a  belter  place 
in  which  t-o  live  lor  all  its  inliabitants. 
Social,  economic,  and  pohlical  problems 
arc  no  lonrer  endemic  to  nation-states, 
nr  matter  how  rich  or  how  poor. 

The  economic  welfare  of  this  Nation 
depends  upor,  a  increasing  flow  of  goods 
and  services.  The  less  developed  nations 
ijrovidc  a  market  of  enormous  potential 
lor  U.S.  toods.  Last  year,  these  nations 
i'C  counted  lor  30  percent  of  our  exports 
and  were  the  only  areas  of  the  world 
where  we  enjoyed  favorable  trade  bal- 
iUKcs.  More  than  $30  billion  of  United 
tu.itcs  private  capital  is  invested  in  these 
countries.  Thus,  the  development,  eco- 
nomic expansion,  and  welfare  of  tliese 
nations  is  vital  to  our  own  national 
interest,";. 

The  problems  of  environmental  ric-ra- 
datioii.  an  i.nstable  international  mone- 
tary .system,  trade  deficits,  natiu-al 
resource  depletion,  the  papulation  explo- 
sion, disease,  poverty,  hunger,  and  il- 
literacy are  increasingly  dominant  fac- 
tors as  to  the  tyi^e  of  v  orld  we  .ivc  in  and 
will  leave  to  our  children.  Tlie^e  factors 
are  the  root  causes  of  in-,tabii.ity.  Unless 
there  is  broad  international  cooperation 
on  all  these  fronts,  we  will  continue  '  o  be 
plagued  by  war,  famine,  poverty — all 
tiiose  aspects  of  our  existence  which 
breed  wa^te  and  carnage  and  which 
threaten  the  very  viability  of  both  our 
st:>ecies  and  our  planet. 

These  are  the  stakes  with  which  we  are 
confronted  as  we  consider  v.-hethcr  this 
Nation  v.ill  continue  a  respon.'^ible  en- 
gagement in  tlie  world.  If  we  'oclicve  we 
can  live  m  i.-^lation  from  the  problems 
of  the  le.-s  developed  countries,  we  are 
making  a  .seiious  and  potentially  fatal 
mistake. 

Wc  hold  one  of  the  key  pieces  to  the 
puzzle.  Let  us  not  let  the  opportunity  slip 
from  our  gra.-p.  We  must  exercise  wisdom 
and  courage  m  making  our  decisions  as 
ih.-v  atlect  the  mternational  community. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  fall  vlr-tlm  to  the 
ploys  of  Ignorance,  empty  rhetoric,  or 
short-term  selfishness.  We  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  assault  the  problems  which 
plague  all  mankind— problems  ve  our- 
selves ciuniot  e.'icape  by  withdrawal  from 
the  world  community.  Let  us  not  fall  to 
our  worst  and  ba.-est  mstincLs. 


KROGER  CO.  RESPONSE  TO  SURVEY 
OF   SENATE   COMMITTEES 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  Uie  issue  of 
consumerism  and  corporate  responsibil- 
ity has  recently  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  Congress.  This  year  Sen- 
ator M.-KCNtTso.v,  chainnan  of  the  Senate 


Commerce  Committee,  and  Senator 
Moss,  chairman  of  tlie  Commerce  Sub- 
committee for  Consumers,  midertook  a 
study  of  con.sumer  protection  activiticj 
implemented  by  various  segments  of  the 
business  community  to  meet  the  needs  of 
consumers.  Senators  Macnuson  and 
Moss  are  to  be  congratulated  for  con- 
ducting such  a  project  a.s  it  is  miportant 
io  cbt.iin  a  balanced  public  record  on 
this  :-sue.  One  of  the  firms  asked  to 
respond  to  this  survey  was  the  Kroger 
Co.,  whose  executive  offices  are  located 
:n  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  The  Kroger  Co..  and 
many  other  fine  firms  in  Ohio,  have  been 
quite  active  :n  responding  to  consumer 
needs  and  such  efforts  are  to  be  com- 
incr.clcd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
dated  May  11,  1973.  from  the  Kroger  Co. 
to  Senators  Macnvson  and  Moss  answer- 
ing tins  sujvey,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follovs: 

TiiF  Kb.<:er  Co  . 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  ,  May  11   1973 
Ho:'.  \v.\:;Kf  M  G.  Magncec.v, 
Hon.  F'SANK  E.  Moss, 
us.  Senate. 
Washingioni.  D.C. 

Dr.-,p.  Sr.NAToFvE:  Wc  aro  ple.-ised  to  re.srond 
to  your  invitation  to  participate  in  your  re- 
P'lt,  ■■Initiatives  In  Corporate  Responsibil- 
ity." We  commend  yuu  lor  reaching  out  in 
liiis  way  to  insure  that  the  eflorts  of  biisi- 
1  r  ;  are  aircJ  adequately.  With  the  private 
.cct.r  attempting  to  meet  the  chalienpcs  of 
i-reaer  soci[il  responsibility,  it  is  imperative 
tliat  we  communicate  anrt  understand  to- 
rsU'.!-i-  tlio  implirri-ions  and  limits  of  cor- 
porate involvements  in  solving  many  of  to- 
day's problcm.s.  Ret.'-.ilei.s  represent  tiie  trans- 
r^ctions  close.st  to  consumers;  tlierefore,  our 
response  to  constimer  and  social  needs  is  not 
only  important  but  cntical  in  demcnslrat- 
lr,g  hew  business  is  responding  to  the  greater 
dfiuruias;  and  expcc'uiions  ol  the  public  we 
serve. 

The  Kroner  Co.  is  responding  to  the  in- 
rrc,-:M_a  level  rf  expectation  from  oiir  e-.er- 
'hangiiig  society,  and  we  believe  our  actions 
represent  sound  business  practices  as  well  as 
'erviii.;  the  best  interest  of  promoting  and 
prtitecline  ci:r  free  market  system. 

Let  us  now  rite  lor  you  some  of  the  ac- 
tion.s  taken  by  our  company  to  reppo.ntl  posi- 
tively to  coiisiur.rri'^^in  and  other  areas  of 
corporate  re:-.ponEibilily. 

A.    rONSUMFRISM 

1.  After  testing  open  dating  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Co7-,.sumer  Research  Institute,  open  dat- 
ing was  implemented  on  1.300  perishable  ai.d 
seml-peri.shable  Kroger  Items.  The  Kroger 
open  dating  utilises  a  readable  piMl  date — 
ie.  June  17— indirating  the  last  day  the 
j;r(,duct  should  be  .sold. 

2.  We  first  tested  unit  pricing  in  T  ledo  i-i 
1070.  In  1972  and  1973,  expanded  unit  pric- 
iiij.'  experimentation  has  taken  place  in  two 
Kroner  division-;,  Houston  and  Columbus, 
c'v.erint.'  15.5  stores. 

3.  Ingredient  labeling  has  b<»g\ni  on  stand- 
ardized food  items. 

4.  Ground  tjeef  fat  disclosure  is  a  new  pro- 
f^ram  we  are  implementing.  It  insures  the 
(ontent  of  j:rouiid  round  and  ground  chuck 
and  includes  the  posting  of  signs  in  the  store 
indicating  the  fat  level  In  various  ground 
beef  products. 

5.  Tlie  National  Business  Council  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  was  created  by  President  Nixon 
in  August  of  1971.  Kroger  Chalmoan  Robert 
O.  Adcrs  was  appointed  by  PresldeDt  Nixon 
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Io  serve  on  the  Council  and  was  Vice-Chair- 
inan  of  the  Council's  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Sub-Council.  The  Sub-Council  subsequently 
adopted  "Guiding  Principles  for  Responsible 
!-;ickagmg  and  Labeling"  lo  be  recommended 
U)  American  industry.  The  Principles  call  for 
open  dating,  ingredient  labeliim.  and  greater 
disclosure  of  sigiuficant  itein.s  m  proces.sed 
tuods. 

G.  The  consumer's  righ.i  to  know  received 
a  boost  as  a  result  ot  Krogers  new  bacon 
package  designed  to  let  shoppers  see  at  a 
ulance  liow  much  lean  there  is  m  bacon. 
Kroger  had  its  package  vohuuarilv  on  the 
market  prior  to  the  U.S.D.A.  regulations  on 
this  subject. 

7.  Kroger  has  begun  a  program  of  primal 
meat  cut  labeling.  By  the  end  of  this  year. 
Kroger  will  have  this  new.  more  informative 
meat  labeling  in  all  Kroger  food  stores.  With 
tills  new  label,  consuiner.s  will  be  informed 
of  the  primal  cut  as  well  as  the  special  name 
of  the  cut — i.e..  Boston  roa.-^t  beef  chuck. 
This  program  will  enable  consumers  lo  know 
exactly  what  they  are  buying, 

8.  To  insure  corporate  attention  to  con- 
sumer issues,  a  Consumer  Issues  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  has  been  created  within  the 
company  lo  assist  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  policies  designed  lo  aid 
consumers.  The  functions  of  merchandising. 
buying,  quality  assurance,  manufacturing 
and  public  affairs  are  represented  on  this  in- 
ternal group.  We  are  using  this  mechanism 
to  examine  policies  that  should  be  changed 
and  new  policies  that  should  be  adopted  with 
the  aim  of  assisting  today's  shopper  to  m.ike 
better,  more  informed  decisions  iii  tlie  mar- 
ketplace. 

B.    NUTRITION 

1.  Kroger  initiated  and  developed  a  coop- 
erative program  with  the  U  S  D  .\  to  help 
train  U.S.D.^.  nutritional  aides.  The  aides 
are  inner-cily  residents  trained  to  service 
approximately  40  l.unilies  helping  those  f.tm- 
ilies  toward  a  more  nutritional  diet  throtigh 
wiser  food  purchase  practices  Eight  Kroger 
di'.isions  have  par'icipated  in  a  planned 
training  program  where  the  nutritional  aides 
use  Kroger  facilities  as  a  laboratory  and 
Kroger  personnel  participate  in  the  instruc- 
tion explaining  cuts  of  beef,  food  care  and 
iKuuiling  procedures,  etc. 

2  In  January  of  1972  Kroger  conducted  a 
lest  of  nutritional  labeling  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  test  ran  for  three 
months  in  Cincinnati  with  nutritional  label- 
ing information  provided  on  the  labels  of 
live  items- pork  and  beans,  milk,  eggs,  pea- 
nut butler  and  bread.  We  now  plan  volun- 
larily  to  begin  nutritional  labeling  this  year, 

3  The  Kroger  Basic  Four  Cookbook,  a  Ijook 
designed  to  encourage  homemakers  to  plan 
meals  according  to  good  lunritional  stand- 
.rds,  was  published  and  distributed.  To  date. 
85.000  copies  have  been  dLstributcd 

4  In  1970  Kroger  became  the  first  grocer 
and  baker  to  use  white  flour  enriched  with 
\itamins  and  minerals  in  its  baked  goods. 
This  action  followed  a  recommendation  by 
the  While  House  Conference  on  Foods.  Nu- 
trition and  Health. 

5.  Vitamins  such  ns  \itanun  C  have  been 
added  to  certain  Kroger  products  such  as 
■i;elatin. 


C.    COMMfNIrV     INVOl  VIMfNT 

Kroger  is  cooperating  with  the  Hunger 
Coalition  of  Cincinnati,  an  arm  of  the 
iSouthern  Christian  Leadership  Conlerence. 
the  Coalilion  operates  fi'.e  breakfast  centers 
111  the  inner  city  winch  feed  600  children 
a  day,  Kroger  helped  with  a  needed  financial 
contribution  and  has  provided  office  space 
warehousing  facilities,  a  delivery  truck  and 
office  eciuipment,  Kroger  merchandisers  are 
providing  help  In  planning  bulk  purcha.ses 
ol  food  products.  As  a  result  of  the  Kroger 
support,  the  Coalition  Is  now  able  to  feed 
up  to  i>,000  children  dailv. 


D      FNVIRO.NMFNT 

1  111  1971  Professor  Schuyler  Otleson  of 
Hie  Unhersity  of  Indiana  was  commissioned 
to  undertake  an  ecology  audit  of  the  Kroner 
Co  Three  students  were  employed  full  lime 
l(;r  the  summer  to  carry  out  the  field  work 
and  engage  in  a  general  study  of  envirtiii- 
meiital  problems  of  Kroger  operations  or 
allecting  Kroger  operations. 

2.  .\  program  on  in-store  balers  has  been 
I'dopted,  The  balers  enable  Kroger  food  stores 
lo  comp:icl  and  recycle  corrugated  paper.  In 
tl-.e  past,  this  material  was  burned  in  an 
incineraior.  Since  60'  of  store  waste  is  in 
corrugated  paper  materials,  the  recycling  is 
siyiiilicant  both  a.s  a  producti\e  use  of  ina- 
i(ri,il3  and  in  minimizing  air  pollution  that 
results  from  the  incineration. 

3.  Kroger  has  joined  with  others  from  in- 
dustry and  labor  in  forming  and  funding  the 
National  Center  for  Resource  Recovery.  Inc. 
11)  Washington.  Kroger  President  J.imes  P. 
Herring  is  a  member  ol  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Center.  The  objective  of  the  or- 
ganization IS  to  develop  the  technology  and 
systems  needed  for  effective  and  economical 
disposal  and  reuse  of  solid  waste  materials. 
thereby  helping  lo  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems a.ssociated  with  solid  waste  disposal. 

4.  We  supported  the  efforts  to  aid  in  re- 
cycling by  identifying  recycling  collection 
points  in  our  adverlising  and  actually  pro- 
viding collection  points,  such  as  in  Mem- 
phis, for  can  and  bottle  returns  and  by  stip- 
porting  a  student  group  in  Cincinnati  kno'Aii 
;is  the  Cincinnati  Experience  whose  primary 
purpose  Ls  recycling  solid  waste  materials. 

E.    MINORITY    INTFRESTS 

1,  The  Kroger  Co.  has  participated  in  the 
Nat  ion. il  Alliance  of  Businessmen  since  1968, 
There  h.ne  been  two  JOBS  contracts— MA-3 
and  MA-5,  In  these  contracts,  we  pledged  to 
hire  and  train  a  total  of  107  minority  people. 

2,  Kroger  has  cooper.ited  with  the  N.>.tional 
Minority  Bank  Deposit  Program  (Capital 
Formation.  Inc.i  by  expanding  our  deposits 
with  minority  banks.  In  1972  new  deposits 
were  placed  with  minority  banks  in  Atlanta. 
Fort  Worth.  Dallas.  Houston.  Detroit  and 
Memphis. 

3,  In  Louisville  we  have  developed  a  joint 
program  with  the  Urb  in  League  designed  to 
train  minority  personnel  for  lood  store  em- 
ployment, Throuuh  this  program,  wc  have 
licen  able  to  increase  our  miiiontv  employ- 
meni , 

4,  Through  organizations  such  as  Cincin- 
nati's Business  Resource  Center.  Kroger  em- 
ployees h.ive  guen  their  expertise  in  the 
areas  of  accounting,  merchandising,  etc.,  to 
assist  beginning  minority  enterprises 

F.    CH.\RITADLr    CONTRIDfTIONS 

The  Kroger  Company  Charit.ible  Trust  di.-- 
tributes  financial  support  each  year  to  civic, 
cultural,  welfare  and  soci.il  organizations  to 
assist  the  communities  where  we  operate  in 
improving  the  quality  of  life.  Some  examples 
Ol  the  60U  yearly  contribuiions  are: 

Contribution  to  the  Se\en  Hills  Neighbor- 
hood Hoii.se; 

Helped  underwrite  the  expense  of  a 
ther.irical  production  by  the  Robert  F,  Ken- 
nedy Theater  lor  Children  for  5,000  disad- 
\antaged  children  in  Cinciniiiti: 

Grants  to  the  United  Negro  College  Fund 
lor  the  jjasl  ten  year.s; 

Contribution  lo  a  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Camp  Development  Pl.m  to  build  a  camp  in 
Arkansas, 

Tlie  foregoing  represeirs  .some  of  Uie  ac- 
tions we  have  taken  and  are  lakiim  in 
recognizing  our  responsibility  lo  iinpro\e 
both  the  marketplace  and  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  We  are  commiiled  to  continue 
fulfilling  our  corporate  responsibility.  To- 
ward that  end.  we  have  established  a  Com- 
mittee on  Corporate  Responsibility  made  up 
of  five  members  of  the  company's  Board  of 
Directors,   This   Committee  serves   to   insure 


that  matters  relating  to  corporate  respon- 
sibility receive  the  highe.st  level  of  manage- 
ment attention. 

We  see  new  standards  and  seek  new  direc- 
tions We  are  listening  so  tiiat  our  respon.se 
will  contribute  to  a  better  company  and  a 
belter  .society. 

Sincerely. 

James  P    Herring 

Piesidcni . 
Robert  O.  Aders. 
Chatrman  of  the  Board 


NCIC  ADVISORY  POLICY  BOARD 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  M.ATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tuianimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  names  of  the  NCIC  AdvLsory 
Policy  Board  Members  which  were  pro- 
vided to  me  by  Clarence  Kelley.  Director 
of  the  FBI.  in  response  to  written  ques- 
tions I  directed  to  Director  Kelley  during 
his  confirmation  hearint^s. 

This  information  supplements  the  an- 
swers that  ajjpcared  in  the  Record  for 
June  27.  1973. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  li.st  of 
names  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NCIC  Advisory  Policy   Boafu  Members 

NORTHEAST!  R.N    REGION 

Colonel  D  B  Kelly  Dep.artment  of  Law 
iuid  Public  Safety.  Division  of  Stale  Police. 
Box  G3.  West  Trenion,  New  Jersey  08625 

Mr.  William  E.  Kirwan.  Superaitendeni. 
New  York  State  Police.  Public  Security 
Buildirg  22.  Slate  Campus,  Albanv.  Nevv. 
York   12226 

Major  Albert  F,  Kwialek,  Director.  Bureau 
of  Technical  Services.  Pennsvlvania  State 
Police,  Po,-t  Office  Box  277l',  Harrisburg 
Pennsylvania   17120, 

Color.el  Walter  E.  Stone  Superintendent. 
Rhode  Island  Stale  Police  Headquarters 
Post  Office  Box  185.  North  Sciluaie.  Rhode 
I-land  02857. 

Mr.  John  R,  West.  Deputy  Superintendent. 
Police  Department,  154  Berklev  Street.  Bos- 
ton. M.-issiicluiseU.s  02116. 

NORTH    CENTRAL    REGION 

C'..'lo'iel  Robert  M.  Chiaramonie.  Superin- 
tendent, Ohio  Staf^  Hicluvav  Patn^l  Colum- 
bus. Ohio  43205 

Mr,  Clatcnce  M  ■  Kellev.  Chief  ol  Police, 
Kans;!s  City,  Missouri  64106, 

Mr  Robert  K.  Konkle.  Superintendent  In- 
diana Stale  Police,  Indiana  Slate  Office  Build- 
n;g.  100  North  Senate  Avenue,  IndIauapoll^, 
Indiana  46204 

Colonel  John  R  Plants,  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  State  Police.  714  South  Harn.sou 
lUiad.  East  Lansing.  Michigan  48823 

SOl'THER.N    REGION 

Colonel  R,  L,  Bonar.  Superiiiiendent 
Virginia  Stale  Police,  725  Jefler.son 
South  Charleston.  West  Virginia  25309 

Captain    J.    H.   Dowling.    Communications 
Bure.iu    Police  Department,  128  Adams  Ave- 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38103 
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Dr.  Howard  M.  Livingston,  Director.  Police 
Inrorination  Network,  Department  of  Justice. 
Ill  East  North  Street.  Raleigh.  North  Caro- 
lina 27602 

Colonel  Ray  Pope  Director,  Depariment  of 
Public  Safety.  Po.st  Office  Box  1456.  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30301, 

Honorable  William  L    Reed    Commissioner. 
Florida    Dep.irtment    of    La*-    Enforcement 
Post    Office    Box    1489,    Tallahassee.    Flurid.i. 
32302 

WESTERN    REGION 

Mr  L  Clark  Hand,  Superintendent  Idaho 
Stale  Police,  Post  Office  Box  34,  Boise  Idaho 
8J707. 
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Mr,  O  J.  Hawkins.  Asiiit.iiit  Dircctdr,  IcJcn- 
titicatiun  and  Iiiformatloii  Branch  CalUornia 
Uep;irtmciit  of  Justice.  Post  Oirice  Bo.x  608, 
ijiicrajaeiiui.  CaiUoiiiia  3581/3. 

C'-l.jue;  Janies  J.  Hcgai  ty.  Direcit  r.  ArL.'oiia 
Dtpar'iiiir.t  of  Public  t^aftty,  Fosl  OtJke  Bu.\ 
OO.J.S.  Plioeiux,  Arizona  b5CU5. 

Mr.  Cloorce  P.  TieLsch.  Chief  of  Police, 
S't:i'.lle.  VVabiiii-.^'lou  98101 


THE  HON'OR.\ELE  DTLIMriA 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre.  ifieiit.  I 
',v>jiUd  like  to  siiarc  with  my  colleague - 
;t:i  I'.rlicle  which  appeared  on  M^y  23, 
iyT3.  m  the  S.in  Die-.j  Evcr.iJT;  Trioime. 
The  reporter.  Benjarr.m  Shore,  di fir^'^c^ 
cosrently  the  ethical  question.';  involved 
when  members  of  Con^re.s.s  accept  lees 
and  honoraria  for  .speeches  and  artirlfF. 
Smce  ail  of  u.s  face  the  honorarium  di- 
lemma. I  believe  Mr.  Shore's  article  can 
be  an  important  contribution  to  our 
tlinikir.-. 

Even  thou.i:h  the  article  is  .somewliat 
critical  of  me.  I  think  it  i.s  a  t^ood  piece. 
I,  for  one.  ha\c  r.o  ubjettion  to  such 
criticism:  I  welcome  them.  Close  prc.-^ 
scrutiny  of  Members  of  Congrrcss — indeed 
of  everyone  in  ^'overni.ient — is  ab-olutely 
es.sential  to  the  health  oi  a  tree  .-society. 
That  i.s  not  to  say  that  I  a'.jree  with 
everything  Mr.  Shore  says.  I  speciHcally 
disagree  with  Mr.  Shore  s  mierence  that 
It  Is  improper  for  a  start  member  to  help 
prepare  a  spcecii  or  arUcle  for  which  a 
fee  IS  paid. 

I  myself  do  much  of  my  ov.ti  work — 
both  writing,  tditrng  and  rewriting.  I 
idio  often  extemporize  substantial  por- 
tions— .sometimes  all — of  my  spccciies. 
But  I  Co  iKjt  ht-itate  to  use  my  staff  to 
assist  me.  I  believe  thi.s  is  fully  .justified 
from  a  taxpayer's  point  of  view.  After  all. 
it  i.s  a  basic  part  of  a  Senator's  job  to 
communitate  witii  the  public.  And  mak- 
ing speeches  and  writing  articles  arc  part 
of  that  job. 

The  speeches  I  give  and  the  articles 
I  publi.sJi  are  intcndc-d  to  fulfill  my  re- 
sponsibility to  make  my  view.s  known  to 
tlie  public  If  there  is  an  honorarium — 
and  usually  there  i-s  none — it  is  inci- 
dental to  the  iiurpose  for  which  I  cue 
the  speech  or  prepare  the  article. 

I  never  give  a  speech  simply  to  get  an 
honorarium 
I   never   a.sk   for  an   honorarium. 
I  have  iastructed   my   admin i.-trative 
a>;sistant  to  di.stu.%  speaking   fees  only 
if   they   are   volimtanly   offered. 

I  acrcept  an  honorarium  only  if  it  i~ 
a  conventional  c  ourtesy  which  the*  spon- 
sr>rin'/  orpar.i/ation  offers  to  ail  lUs  speak- 
ers—  reeardle.ss  of  who  tlicy  are. 

And  the  amount  of  honorarium  I  ac- 
rept  IS  only  that  which  tlie  sponsoring 
ortranization  cu'-tomanly  pays 

In  addition,  I  utilise  mo.st  of  my 
si.ef-f  hers  :n  more  than  one  v.;i>  For  ex- 
ample, they  often  sene  as,  jxjsition  pa- 
tiers  on  vancas  .subject.s — and  are  thu.s 
vaiuat.le*  for  renvoi. diiji'  to  eonsntuent 
inqiJirie*;. 

In  my  case,  honoraria  do  not  "go  into 
the-  Member's  pocket.*"  to  use  Mr.  Shore's 
phrase.  They  go  into  a  special  office  ac- 
'ouiil  I  liiive  set  up,  and  they  are  u.^^ed 
U>  pay  fcxpen.ses — de-tiuctible  and  other- 
wr,e-   v.l.icii  ai.  e  fiuia  u-y   l/dn;;  a  U.S. 


Sen.  tor.  I  believe  .some  other  Mcmtcrs 
of  the  Senate  and  House  follow  this  prac- 
tice. 

Last  year,  for  example,  income  from 
my  speeches  and  articles  was  used  by 
my  office  to  meet  telephone,  photocojiy, 
and  stationery  supply  expenses  for  which 
Senate  allowances  arc  inadecjuale:  for 
travel  to  California;  for  sub.>criplions, 
telegrams  and  other  communications 
which  were  not  offit  ial  but  which  arc  part 
of  my  re-Tionsibility  as  a  Senator. 

Ml-.  Shore  is  right  on  target,  however, 
when  he  talks  about  the  appearance  of 
a  confiict  of  interest  when  a  Congress- 
nnn  accems  fees  from  organizations 
who.sc  members  may  be  affected  by  legis- 
lation pa.sscd  on  by  committees  on  which 
ihe  Congressman  .serves. 

I  know  that  honoraria  do  not  influence 
my  voting  record,  one  wny  or  the  other. 
But  I  rccogniyc  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
everyone  else  to  know  that  is  the  case, 
or  to  ac:cei3t  my  sUitement  to  that  ef- 
fect— particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  fabric  of  governmental  integrity  is 
under  such  intense  public  scrutiny. 

Personally,  I  would  be  delighted  to  be 
able  to  refuse  all  honoraria  and  fees,  and 
thus  eliminate  every  shadow  of  doubt 
about  the  effect  of  honoraria.  But  to  do 
.so  imdcr  present  circumstances  would 
badly  cripple  my  ability  to  do  my  job. 
Exi.-iing  limitations  on  office  and  staff 
funding  force  me  to  cJioo.->e  from  among 
only  three  alternatives: 

First.  To  handicap  severely  my  efforts 
to  be  as  effec  live  as  I  possibly  can  as  a 
Senator,  by  cutting  off  a  source  of  funds 
I  presently  depend  upon  to  pay  for  im- 
portant parts  of  my  work. 

Second.  To  go  deeply  into  personal  debt 
by  meeting  these  expen.ses  out  of  pocket. 
Third    To  accept   under  rigidly  con- 
trniied  conditions  these  fees  and  hon- 
oraria. 

None  of  these  three  is  by  any  means 
wliolJy  desirable.  Of  the  three,  however, 
I  feel  that  accepting  honoraria  is  the 
lea.'t  undesirable,  since  it  will  best  en- 
able me  to  .serve  my  constituents. 

I  ngree  with  half  of  Mr.  Shore's  solu- 
tion that  Senators  should  "have  the  cour- 
age to  raise  their  salaries  and  allowances, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  to  accejit 
speaking  and  writing  fees." 

I  do  not  favor  an  increa.se  in  congres- 
sional .siilaries  at  a  time  when  Congre.s.s 
.•^hould  be  .setting  a  frugal  example  in  the 
fight  against  mflation. 

But  I  do  agree  that  we  need  mcrea.ses 
in  .Senatorial  allowances — most  of  which 
I  find  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate demands  and  expectations  of  my 
California  constituencies. 

Fortunately,  the  funding  of  Senate  of- 
fices has  improved  significantly  in  re- 
cent years,  thanks  largelv  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  number  of  Senators  still  in 
their  fir^t  6  yrnr  term,  who  have  been 
fjperating  under  the  leadership  of  our 
distinguished  colle;(gue  from  Texas 
'Senator   Bh.NTSLNi. 

An  extremely  helijful  change  last  year 
was  to  consolidate  into  a  single  account 
allowances  for  items  such  as  travel,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph,  .stationci-y.  and 
home  offices.  This  coiLvdulation  enabled 
Senators   to  esUiblish   individual  pnor- 


itie.5  in  their  office  budgeting,  and  to 
transfer  money  from  one  account  where 
they  may  have  a  surplus  into  another 
where  they  may  have  a  deficit. 

This  year,  we  first  term  Senr.tors  have 
proposed  increasing  the  clerk-hire  al- 
lowance. We  have  also  requested  that 
we  be  allowed  to  carry  forward  un.ustd 
clerk-hire  funds  fjom  1  month  to  the 
next,  on  a  yearly  basis. 

These  are  but  two  of  a  number  of  im- 
provements still  sorely  needed  to  correct 
an  unbu-sinesslike  patchwork  of  anti- 
quated procedures  for  operating  a  Sen- 
ator's ofBce. 

I'm  confident  that  the  current  mo- 
mentum  for   congressional    reform    will 

get  us  to  the  point — in  the  near  future 

wh?re  a  Senator's  activities  will  be  ade- 
quately financed.  At  that  point,  honor- 
aria can  and  should  become  an  uu- 
mourned  relic  of  our  tx)litical  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  iwrtions  of  Mr.  Shore's 
column  relevant  to  my  discussion  be 
printed  in  the  REcopn. 

There  being  no  cbjeetion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Relord, 
as  follows: 
\   LiTTiF   Qt-estT'.n   of   Eriii' s — Tnr   Mnr..N-- 

LIC.HTING.     SpEFCH-M.IKING     EoLONS 

(By  Benjamin  .Shore) 
\V-,sinN(.;oN-. — Each  year  around  this  time, 
seii.uors  are  required  to  file  reports  wilh  llie 
Senate  indicating;  how  much  mcney  they 
received  during  the  previous  year  lor  giving 
speeches  and  writing  articles  outside  tlie 
Congres.s. 

Representatives  eie  reports  on  their 
sources  of  outside  inrcme  also,  but  amour  s 
of  money  received  need  n-A  be  disclosed  ii:  - 
der  Hou.se  rulc.s. 

The  common  practice  of  number';  of  Cc..- 
gress  taking  money  for  speeches  and  arti- 
cles raises  serious:  questions  of  ethics. 

First  of  all.  the  work  almo.st  always  i.s  done 
not  by  the  senator  or  representative  him- 
self but  by  a  staff  as.sistant  who  is  on  the 
public  payroll  and  who  often  draws  on  re- 
.-earch  performed  by  a  coiiKre.sfcioual  com- 
mittee staff  or  the  Library  of  C^n^res^i,  al.so 
paid  for  by  the  public. 

Seco'id,  the  fees,  which  commonly  run  in 
the  $500  to  $1,500  range,  but  which  have 
been  reported  as  hi(.h  as  $5,000  for  one 
speech,  go  into  the  members'  pockets  and 
are  taxied  as  personal  income. 

For  example,  Sen,  Alan  Cranston.  D-Cahf  , 
sold  an  article  to  the  Los  Angeles  Tinit-s  la.-,l 
>ear  for  $750.  It  was  written  by  his  Cali- 
lornia-ba.sed  assistant  who  relitd  en  research 
performed  earlier  in  the  year  by  the  .sena- 
tor's VVashin{4ton  statl  as  it  dralud  legisla- 
tion on  the  same  subject. 

Another  question  of  etliiis  aris  .,  liom  the 
fact  tnat  many  of  the  lucraiue  .-.p. 'J^mi,'  en- 
!.iif:ements  are  offered  by  busme- s  and  in- 
dustry interests  to  :5enaUirs  and  repre.senta- 
tive  who.  through  their  contireshit nal  coni- 
niitiee  assi|.-nnicnts.  have  jurisdit  tion  over 
h-ti.'.lat  ion  alfccMng  tin  se  sej^inents  of  the 
business  world. 

Since  corfxirBtions  are  prohibited  by  the 
Corrupt  rYaciiies  Act  frnin  making-  direct 
'■ontributions  to  the  campaigns  of  candidates 
lor  federal  office,  many  find  the  payment  of 
.sp«'akint'  fees  to  incumbcnt.s  .«-ePkin).,  re- 
election to  be  a  slick  way  around  the  law. 

Some  corporations  anri  buvir.e^'s  as.soc  la- 
tlons  clearly  are  lookinr  ft^r  e.x]  erts  to  ad- 
dres.s  their  executives  and  members,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  def(  nses  rai.sed  by  members  of 
(■ont;ress  But  v,hy  do  the  legislative  experi.T 
frf)m  ihr  C^onrress  feel  It  necessary  to  flout 
etiji.  ■>  Ijy  a<<ei)'iin;  money  beyond  expenses? 
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Cranston,  for  example,  sits  on  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  which  handles  leg- 
islation dealing  with  banl-cing  and  credit 
laws.  Among  his  1972  speaking  eng."gcments 
were  Bank  of  America  executives  (*500).  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Ar;sociation  (si.ooO).  and 
tiie  California  and  America  Retailers  Asso- 
ciations together  |$2.0ilO), 

Senators  more  tha.n  re;  ve.^eut*"  ives,  piid 
e  pecially  senators  from  large  .slntes.  find 
ihry  need  extra  nioney  feu-  tlie  extra  c:-,pciises 
of  operating  tlicir  \Vashini,i.-:n  and  .'^ta'e  of- 
hccs.  There  are  Scn.ite  allowancjs  for  staff, 
equipment  and  travel  to  their  homo  states, 
but  many  senators  find  they  need  more 
money  to  meet  consiitiicni  demantls  for 
service. 

But  the  nagging  qnostion  is  wh\-  don  t  the 
.senators  liave  the  courage  to  rai-o  theu"  sal- 
aries and  allowances,  thus  eliminating  the 
neod  to  accept  speaking  and  writin.s  fees? 

White  Hotise  and  other  executive  brai;ch 
employes  are  not  allowed  to  rccept  any- 
thing more  than  expen.ses  to  give  a  speech 
or  to  write  an  article.  And  the  judicial 
branch,  which  saw  Supren.e  Court  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  resign  over  a  $15,000  fee  lor  a 
series  of  college  lectures,  operates  under  a 
canon  of  ethic-  which  perntits  ijie  accept- 
ance of  lecture  atid  writing  fees  only  as  long 
as  thev  do  not  •'interfere  witli  \\\?  dtie  per- 
formance of  judicial  duties  .  .  ."  This  is  in- 
ui.ded  to  rule  out  any  hint  of  conllict  of 
interest,  a  concern  not  shared  by  many  mem- 
btra  oi  Congre.-.-. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TAFT  BE- 
P^ORE  METROPOLITAN  HOSPI- 
TAL ASSOCIATION  EXECUTIVES 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr,  President,  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  group 
of  hospital  administrators  and  execu- 
tives from  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  issue  of  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  nonprofil 
hospitals,  I  found  this  i.ssue  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  hospital  administrators  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting  as  a  genuine 
concern  was  expres.sed  with  regard  to 
Ihe  ability  of  ho.-pitals  to  provide  unin- 
terrupted patient  care  u'  tiie  Is'RRA  is 
extended  to  nonprofit  iiospiials. 
■  Hearings  ha\e  been  completed  in  Ihe 
other  body  and  are  .'•cheduled  to  be  held 
later  this  year  in  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee. I  am  quite  hopeful  that  as 
a  result  of  these  deliberations  a  thor- 
ough and  extensive  review  of  tins  matter 
can  be  obtained  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  follow  any  de\elop- 
inents  in  this  area. 

Members  of  Congre.s.■^  must  be  aware 
that  this  is  not  a  labor  management  rela- 
tions issue  per  se.  as  hospitals  are  not 
factories  or  retail  esiablishmenis,  and 
patients  are  not  inalenal  or  mcrciian- 
riisc.  Hospitals  are  for  human  beings  and 
any  legislation  enacted  by  tiie  Congress 
must  take  this  fact  into  account 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  text 
of  my  remarks  before  the  Metioixjlitan 
Hospital  Association  Exeeuuves  m  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  on  June  19.  197;i.  be  lumted 
111  the  Hecorii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addie.ss 
w.i.  ordered  to  be  ininted  in  llic  Rf.eoKn. 
•i.s  follows: 

id    lARKs     lie     SeN'\Tcin     Rokiki      Vkyi      Jr 
Bb>oRt    lUE    MKiat)P<ii.liAN     Ho^niM     .^^,- 

SOllAIlOlN       fcXt.CCUVES.      \V.*SUI.Sl,IO,N.     UC. 
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r.a:.r  year,  n.s  mati\  of  vou  nr.iv  recal'  the 
l-iou.-r  pas'^ed  n   IMIl.   HR     lir.sv.   I'lTodu'-ert 


by  Congressman  Tho.'npson  of  New  Jerse--. 
nnd  s'.ipportcd  bv  Congressman  A.-h.broi.k  of 
Ohio,  which  would  ha'.o  extended  coverage 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  non- 
profit hospitals.  There  was  little  discussion 
lu  i!ie  HoUiC  ou  this  i-.)Ue,  and  i\\e  bill 
passed  by  a  thrce-to-oae  vole  of  285  9,3. 

The  bin  then  was  forw.irded  to  the  Se:.at;.> 
for  consideration  by  the  Labor  r.nd  Pt'blic 
\Vei*'arp  Commi"  tee.  of  winch  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. The  Senate  Labor  .Subcon^miti  oe.  under 
the  Chairmanship  oi  .Senptor  Wilhions  oi 
New  J:rsey.  had  tchediUjd  only  a  half  day 
oI  hearings  on  this  i.ssue.  and  iniciided  to 
rcpor.  the  bill  to  the  Sena  o  aiid  obi  am 
prompt  Scr  action 

.*:ter  listening  to  t^c  bri'^'f  te=';monv  pre- 
.sented  that  first  dav.  I  a^ked  for  another 
day  of  hearings,  as  it  became  very  apparetit 
to  me  that  there  were  many  utiansv.erod 
questions  leparding  the  pc>ssible  effects  of 
such  a  propc.-,al. 

Many  of  the  qiiciioiii  I  raided  at  the 
second  day  of  hearings  were  not  ans-.vercd. 
and  due  to  the  late  date  In  the  session,  the 
committee  t'mk  no  further  ac'ion  on.  the 
Hou.se-pa.ssed  bill 

Thti  year.  Congres.-,men  Thompson  and 
Ashljrook  have  co-spon.sored  an  identical  bill 
ia  tlie  Hou.-,e.  H.R.  \2i(i,  providing  lor  a 
straight  tvieii.-.ion  of  the  XLRj\  to  noik- 
profit  ho.-^piials.  Hearingo  were  held  earlier 
this  year  en  their  prcpo':?.!  and  it  c-trrently 
is  availing  action  in  the  spe"ial  labor  Fub- 
committee  rif  the  Hou<e  F-difaMon  and  Labor 
Committee 

Leyiblalion  that  would  provide  a  >  milar  ex- 
tension OI  tlie  Act  to  non-priht  hospitals, 
S.  I'Z'A.  hiis  aUo  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  se.-sion  by  Senators  Craiistou  of 
California  and  Javlts  of  New  'yjrk.  Hearing.- 
are  scheduled  to  be  held  on  July  17Th  aiid 
18;  it  in  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee. 
Aiih  Senator  Cranston  chairing  the  he.->r- 
mgs 

Supporters  of  legusUui'm  extending  the 
National  Laliur  Relations  Act  to  non-pro^i 
hoopit.'.ls  argue  liial  certainly  there  is  no 
harm  in  c\;cnding  the  Act  in  fact,  many 
advocates  of  this  proposal  v  onder  how  I 
can  question  the  wisdom  of  expending  a^i 
Act    tiiat    my   father   helped    author 

In  examining  the  lerislative  history  of 
the  NLRA.  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Senate  Labor  Cunimuteo  in  iy47  did  not 
believe  th.it  ho.-,pitals  would  be  con-idered 
a  part  of  interstate  commerce  and.  there- 
fore, were  no',  subject  to  coverage  under  the 
Act. 

Further,  to  insure  that  eleemosrnnry  It^stl- 
lutuins  were  not  covered  bv  'he  Act.  specific 
ianguage  w.-vs  adopted  on  the  Sena'e  floor 
a,nd  acoepieci  by  the  House  to  exclude  such 
instil  ut  ions. 

Toda'-.  however,  the  preaiure.s  for  e.Meuci- 
ing  coverage  of  the  Aci  arc  great,  as  Itospnal 
labor  orgr.ni7ations.  their  supporters  in  Coit- 
!,ress.  and  state  hospital  organii-ations  hav- 
ing' inadequate  laws,  are  intensifying  their 
eiloris  lor  exu'ii^sion  of  this  coverage 

The  b.i-sic  tlirual  of  their  argumeiu  i.-. 
thnt  a  re.isonahle  proccchuo  should  be  es- 
lablishcd  wherebv  labor  dispn;e>  in  hospi'a!- 
c-au  be  rationallv  settled,  especially  wiih  re- 
spect lo  recoLiiuiou  rc(iiie>;s. 

These  groups  suggest  ilnn  ilie  Nau.nal 
Labor  Rcl.tlions  Act  provides  lUia  rational 
framework,  and  they  point  to  tl-.e  experience 
of  the  prr)iit -oriented  hospitals  w.hicli  are 
currently  covered  by  the  Act.  The  argumeiu 
runs  thai  no  major  cata-'^irophes  have  oc- 
curivd  ill  the*  instin\tioiis  with  rcizard  u> 
labor  managenunii  problem.^  and.  therefore. 
an  exfenfio'i  of  the  .Act  to  eleemo-yn.iry 
iH'^!  nut  tons  is  desirable 

I  would  iii.s;ipree  with  such  reasoning,  a.s 
prolit -oriented  lu>s,pitals  have  nol  been  with- 
out then-  problcins  in  the  l.ibor  field  More- 
over, such  lio^pi'tils  are  a  very  .^mall  per- 
cent ice  of  the  loi.il  hospital  cnre  picture  in 


this  c-)ui:try  and  do  not   repre.--eiu   an   ac- 
curate bampling. 

Additionally.  I  would  suggest  that  nianv 
Slates  have  rec  -guized  the  need  lor  pro- 
vidn.g  speeifiL  protections  lor  hospital.-  and 
their  paiienia  by  enacting  laws  resiricth.g 
work  stoppages. 

The  practical  and  moral  obligalion  of  pro- 
viding continued  he.ilth  care  and  servK^es 
wauh  1  believe  'x)ih  management  and  ialxir 
must  c^ounie.  is  but  o:.e  of  the  issues,  how- 
eve;-.  ih.M.  niust  be  considered  with  rcgaru 
lo  tins  ciutslion.  One  must  also  examine  the- 
legal  and  economic  quescions  involved. 

Il  a  hc;pi-al  is  su;'dcr.ly  faced  \Miu  a  w L.rl: 
.>toppr!ge  Biid  forced  to  functi.'u  w ith  lanlte.l 
jjer^onuel.  numerous  malpracti.e  suits  may 
result  .^s  admiuistrators  of  hospitals,  you 
are  certainly  aware  of  the  legal  problems 
that  lace  hospitals.  e\eu  wlitu  they  are  fuiiv 
staffed.  One  solution  uuh  respect  to  ilu^ 
matter  was  recently  conveyed  lo  n;e  from  i,,e 
West  Coast. 

A  work  stoppage  had  occurred  and  the 
union  involved  was  req:iirea  under  their  con- 
tract to  fitrnish  Juniied  ntiinbcr?  of  employ- 
ees to  provide  es:;«utial  .-v^rvices  daring  the 
strike.  The  ho.-piial  atlinu.. miration  gladU  Ac- 
cepted such  employees,  v.,  Ii  the  provi.-o 
that  each  si^u  forms,  statui^  Uial  he  or  .-l.e 
would  assume  lec.il  habihty  i:  any  n.,»:pr..  - 
tire  action  wxs  brought  against  the  hospital 
f  T  service.";  performed  clurir.g  their  teatire  of 
see.  i.e.  Tl;c  employcf  •;  refund  "o  sign,  and 
the  union  was  faced  with  the  posirion  '■ 
iireaki  g  the  contract  The  hospital  adniin- 
i.-imior  received  a  phone  call  witiiui  hours 
front  the  union's  attorney  siating  tiiai  ne- 
goi:..!ic>i...  v.ould  re  -.'.me  immediately.  Stii- 
pri.sinsly  enough,  the  work  stoppage  .v.i- 
resolved  very  shortly  thereafter 

The  is.-tte  of  incrcT^-ed  medical  co-ts  ui  \ 
result  of  extension  rf  the  Kcx  must  tC.^o  be 
fo,-n-ed  upon  I  am  .=  ure  that  all  of  vou  are 
aware  of  the  ever  uicreasing  expense  In- 
volved in  providing  hospital  care  and  treat- 
ntent.  Ii  rea.=onable  cfToris  are  to  be  made 
in  cof.trolHng  sttCi  expense,  cooperation 
must  be  obuiitied  by  nil  p.\r:  e-;  a-  ecor.omtc 
controls  alone  are  not  the  answer.  Organize.; 
hibor  must  'ue  prepared  to  .ullv  cooperate  u: 
tills  effort,  if  they  arc  .o  become  an  iiiiegrul 
par'  of  the  na'ion's  health  care  system. 

I  believe  'ho-e  pr^iple  ad'f  rnring  c\^^•.•.• 
^lon  o:  th.-  N.'.tion.-.l  L;tbor  Relations  .^ci  to 
non-p-.  itit  hospitals  uut.-t  be  prepared  to  re- 
.pot  d  ;o  these  issuer  and  uropose  or  siip- 
!>ort  amendments  to  the  .\ct  ;  lai  would  give 
hoopi'.ils  and  their  patients  adee^uaie  pre- 
lection. 

Various  proposals  h.tve  hren  advanced  and 
I  am  not  vet  conviti-ec)  vhi.-!i  a-iproach  .- 
most  acceptable 

At  the  niinimnm.  howe'.er.  I  believe  a  sol.-- 
;  ion  .should  insure  that  safeguards  be  cstab- 
1  siied  we.creby  hosp.ial>  would  bo  gnen  .idc- 
(,uate  iioiice  oi  work  s:oppaj.rs  so  patients 
tan  be  properly  pr.viJed  tor. 

Further.  iticU  a  soliitiou  niusi  cv.iuaia  pro- 
visioies  for  cmcvgencv  injunc-i' e  relief.  Sf.d 
prrcedures  for  requiring  par':e>  •,->  '-".-r.:.;-:. 
over  their  differences 

I  am  encoiir.Tffd  that  tlie  \d:n!i''!strafv«:t 
IS  reconsider' nc  their  p>\si:;on  ct  la>t  vear 
of  supporting  a  straight  exten>u  n  of  the  .Act 
My  si.'.il  has  held  e.viensive  meftui-is  wim 
the  Department  of  I  .ibt.r  and.  liopefu;:., .  :;:e;r 
jiyoposa;  will  he  soiitiiler  this  \ear 

Re.  nrdless  of  The  Ad:n!nisTra''io:i'«  po-.- 
•ton.  however,  it  is  imixirtan-  that  your  as- 
.sociai.i)n  and  others  a.'^liiiaied  wuh  you.  t-.icli 
as  liie  .\uuTuan  H  >()>°'-^l  .^ssK.->ia: loii.  l.«ke  a 
siii-ng  .-t.ir.d  on  this  i.-sue 

I'  is  tmpv>rtant  to  convey  !,>  th.o  Members 
of  Cor.iive--.  th.at  h.,->s:->;ta'.s  .irc  eo;  factories 
or  retail  establishineiiis.  and  paitents  «re 
not  raw  nt.\ier:al  or  merchandise 

Hosp»t.i.s  are  lor  liuuian  bem^is  and  an.v 
!egI^huilJn  ci. acted  by  Cv'i.^iicrus  ?;.o.-.:o.  t.."?.o 
this  tact   into  a>-coinf* 
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In  summary.  I  think  opponnnts  of  leizis- 
lation  to  include  non-prorit  hospitals  luider 
ihe  NLRA  must  be  realistic,  and  understand 
that,  prospects  for  passage  of  a  bill  along 
these  lines  during  the  93rd  Congre.is  are 
nnu'h  greater  than  they  were  last  year. 

My  sugi;estion.  therelore.  would  be  to  con- 
centrate on  informing  your  Setiator,  and 
Heprcsen^atives  in  Congress  of  the  urgent 
need  ;o  inchide  in  any  such  legislation,  ade- 
quate .-^aipguaras  for  the  public— to  protect 
ine  co.itimiity  of  hospital  rare  against  the 
'erv  real  dangers  of  interruptions  m  patient 
services  resulting  from  strikes,  picketing,  and 
barpiimmg  impasses. 

By  t.ikmg  a  positive  approach  to  this  is- 
•-'.le— ottering  constructive  proposals  to  help 
assure  continuity  of  patient  cnre.  require 
sufTicieni  notice  of  woik  stoppages,  put  rea- 
sonable limits  on  the  number  of  bareaining 
vuuts.  develop  expedited  means  of  obtaining 
emergency  injunctive  relief,  and  provide  ef- 
lective  impa^.^e  resolution  procedures — you 
will  be  recogni/ing  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill  this  year,  and  at  the 
>ame  lime,  bo  making  a  genuine  and  val- 
uable contribution  to  whatever  legislation 
may  tiltim.felv  be  adopted  by  the  Congress. 


June  29,  1973 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION   .AND 
THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

Ml-  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidriu.  aiiicle 
IX  01  the  Genocide  Convention  deals 
with  liie  manner  in  which  disputes  be- 
f.reen  two  or  more  signaiorie.s  are 
Handled: 

Disputes  bef.veen  the  Coi.traciiig  Parties 
rel.iting  lo  the  interpretation,  application  or 
lulfillmetu  of  the  pre-ent  Convention,  in- 
I  :uding  tho.se  relating  to  the  respoiisibilitv  of 
a  State  for  genocide  or  for  aiiv  of  the  otV.er 
acts  er.umerated  in  anicle  III,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  In-criuilional  Court  of  Justice 
at  the  reque-t  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
di-pute. 

Provisions  comparable  to  this  ijassn^e 
arc  included  in  many  treaties  of  which 
tiie  United  States  is  a  party:  for  e:<ample. 
the  "..,  ..ne.se  Peace  Treaty  ..nd  the  \nt- 
c.r(  tic  Treaty. 

There  are  several  coimtrics.  most 
prominently  Communi.st  nations,  that 
have  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention 
vith  the  stipulation  that  they  do  not 
consider  them^elve.s  oblitratcd  to  abide  bv 
article  IX.  The  United  States  is  expected 
to  follow  suit: 

Thus  it  IS  diffuult  to  understand  the 
fear  that  a  •dying"  court  would  suddenly 
play  a  maior  role  in  '-'enocide  affairs. 
So  far,  no  disputes  have  been  broufzht  to 
the  International  Court  of  Ju.  tic:  r  The 
Ha^ue  dealing  with  violations  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Actually,  few  ca.scs 
at  all  have  been  ta.L:en  there.  Tins  should 
not  imply,  of  course,  that  the  United 
States  could  never  be  involved  m  .such  a 
(a>e:  but  if  a  charge  should  be  brought 
before  the  Court,  it  v  ould  be  dealt  with 
there  and  be  carried  no  further.  More- 
over, it  :>i»ould  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Court  has  no  enfoi  cement  powers,  nor 
'an  individuals  or  ^'roups  bring  a  case 
before  the  World  Court.  Only  states  that 
are  parly  lo  the  Court's  statute  may  do 
so. 

Therefore,  article  IX  should  present  no 
'  ■:  lui  to  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Contention.  The  time  for  positive  action 
en  tlic  part  of  Die  United  States  is  now. 


THE  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  ordered  leg- 
islation to  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
which  will  lead  to  a  constructive  and 
timely  resolution  of  the  major  problems 
confronting  amateur  sports  in  the  United 
States.  The  bill,  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored,  is  the  result  of  an  arduous  com- 
mittee investigation  of  the  amateur 
sjioits  establishment  in  this  country  as 
well  as  independent  studies  conducted  by 
myself,  and  Senators  Tvnney,  Cook, 
Grwel,  and  THunMONn, 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  commend 
my  colleagues  v>ho  have  devoted  much 
time  and  atten.tion  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  administration  of  amateur 
sijorts.  We  have  worked  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit  to  brine  to  the  Senate  legislation 
designed  to  resolve  these  problems  and 
meet  the  needs  of  today's  athletes. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  partici- 
pated in  the  hcarniBs  on  amateur  sports 
held  last  May  agreed  from  the  start  that 
the  never-endine:  feuding  between   the 
major  sports  governing  bodies   has  not 
been  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation's 
athletes  who  have,  in  spite  of  such  feuds. 
achieved  phenomenal  success  both  do- 
mestically and  internationally.  Nor  were 
such  confrontations  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  sports  public,  v.hich  has  supported 
the  development  of  amateur  sports  over 
the  years.  It  has  long  been  evident  that 
the  major  sports  governing  bodies  have 
failed  to  recognise  their  obligations  to 
athletes,  siwrts.  and  the  American  peo- 
IJle.  In  a  world   whi- h  has  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  interdependence 
of   .societies   and   individuals,   the   hier- 
archy of  amateur  sports  has  remained 
aloof,  isolated,  and  unrespon,-ive  to  the 
desires  of  those  they  are  meant  to  serve. 
It  is  po.ssible  that  we  may  never  have 
realized  the  import  of  these  failures  had 
we  not  been  subjected  to  the  series  of 
blunders    wlhch    occurred    during    last 
,vear's     01ymi)ic     games.     As     millions 
watched    in    Munich    and    around    the 
world,  our  basketball  team  lost  in   the 
finals   of   its  competition,   because  U.S. 
ofTicials  failed  to  follow  through  in  at- 
tempts to  correct  a  patently  un.mstifiable 
decision  by  a  referee  in  the  contest;  an 
American  swimmer-  was  stripped  of  his 
gold  medal,  because  U.S.  officials  failed 
to  inform  the  proper  authoiities  that  the 
drug  he  was  taking  was  presciibed  by  a 
doctor  to  correct  an  asthm.^iic  condition: 
and  two  of  our  best  sprinters  missed  their 
races,  because  the  coach  failed  to  notify 
them  of  the  proper  starting  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
most  Americans  will  accept  graciously 
the  defeat  of  their  favorite  in  athletic 
competition,  provided  the  event  was  con- 
ducted according  to  the  rules  and  pro- 
vided the  promoter  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity for  eacli  competitor  to  produce  his 
or  her  best  effort.  However,  no  fair 
minded  individual  can  tolerate  a  defeat 
v.hich  results  from  mismanagement  or 
other  administrative  failure.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  U,S.  athletes  are  being  penalized  by 
the  sports  bureaucracies  who  fail  to  un- 


derstand their  needs  and  who  fail  to  act 
in  their  best  interests. 

Accordingly  \ve  have  acted  to  bring 
about  a  basic  restructuring  of  the  pres- 
ent sports  establishment,  one  which  we 
feel  will  bring  needed  reforms  to  amateur 
sports  both  on  the  domsetic  and  inter- 
national levels.  Additionally,  we  have 
done  so  without  iniecting  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  day-to-diy  activities 
of  the  governing  organizations  and  with- 
out destroying  any  of  uhat  i.,  goad  in  the 
administration  of  domestic  competition, 
Mr.  President,  our  bill  provides  reform 
in  three  basic  areas.  First,  it  will  funda- 
mentally reor'>anize  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  and  improve  the  methods  by 
v\hi(h  athletes  are  chosen  to  represent 
the  Nation  in  the  Olympic  games.  Sec- 
ond, it  provides  a  premanent  solution  to 
the  longstanding  feud  between  the  AAU 
and  the  NCAA.  Finally,  it  provides  seed 
money  lor  the  development  of  amateur 
sports  at  the  grassroots  level. 

To  implement  these  reforms,  we  have 
r greed  to  the  creation  of  a  U,S.  Amateur 
Sports  Board,  comjjosed  of  five  members 
and  including  one  amateur  athlete.  Each 
board  member  will  sit  for  a  term  of  4 
years.  This  board  will  av.ard  charters  to 
groups  designated  as  U.S.  sports  asso- 
ciations. Each  as.sociation  will  then  be- 
come th?  domestic  governing  body  for  as 
many  as  three  sports  in  which  there  is 
international  competition.  However,  it  is 
intended  in  this  legislation  that  domestic 
control  will  be  limited  to  competition  in 
which  athletes  affiliated  with  more  than 
one  sports  organization — such  as  the 
NCAA  or  AAU— are  involved. 

An  additional  responsibilitv  of  a 
chartered  sports  as.sociation  will  be  to 
represent  the  United  States  interna- 
tionally and  to  repre.sent  its  sport  or 
sports  on  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 
However,  the  charter  will  be  awarded 
only  if  the  applicant  organization  is 
capable  of  gaining  the  recognition  of  the 
aijpropriate  international  sports  federa- 
tion. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  best  ouali- 
fied  applicants  attain  the  status  of  char- 
ter holder,  this  bill  provides  that  each 
charter  will  expire  after  a  4-year  term, 
following  the  conclu.sion  of  the  Olympic 
games  for  those  sports  in  which  there  is 
Olympic  competition.  For  those  sports  in 
which  there  is  no  Olympic  competition, 
the  charier  shall  expire  on  the  ,vear  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  the  summer  and 
winter  Olymiuc  games. 

In  order  to  receive  a  charter,  a  pro- 
.'pective  spnrts  as.sociation  must  ccmi)ly 
with  the  following  requirements: 

It  must  be  able  to  show  that  no  less 
than  20  percent  of  its  voting  member- 
ship is  comijo.sed  of  athletes  competing 
in  its  sport  or  .sports: 

It  must  demonstrate  that  its  member- 
ship is  not  dominated  by  one  particular 
'jroup  and  that  its  officers  are  not  hold- 
ing similar  positions  in  another  sports 
association 

It  must  be  willing  to  develop  its  sport 
or  sports  on  a  national  basis; 

It  must  be  prepared  to  sanction  any 
e\ent  in  which  athletes  affiliated  with 
more  than  one  sports  organization  are 
comjjeting.   provided   the   promoter  has 
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met  certain  conditions  outlined  in   the 
legislation. 

It  IS  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
.■-r'orts  associations  be  responsive  to  the 
athletes  they  rcjiresent  and  the  public 
they  serve,   becau.se   international  rules 
require   that   tliose  organi;:ations  which 
are    the    recognized    national    governing 
bodies  must  control  the    najo:ity  of  the 
\pting  power  on  national  Olvmpic  com- 
mittees. If  these  organizations  are  held 
a'countable  for  their  actions,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee will  also  become  more  re.-ponsive  to 
.uubUc  .i)res.,ures  and  deniraids  lor  change. 
But   m    recognition   of   th.e   fact   that 
ciher  problems  c:;ist  in  the  administra- 
t'on  of  the  LT.S.  Olympic  Committee,  our 
bill  m..ndates  tlie  creation  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  boa'd  to  condu-t 
an   investigation   of   the   USOC   and   to 
determine   whether  further   changes   in 
the  selection  and  management  of  Olym- 
pic team  ;  are  necessary.  This  proposal  is 
similar  to  legislation  offered  by  Senator 
TuNN-^Y  in  the  last  Congress,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  but  which  failed 
to   receive   full   congres,slcnal   apin-oval, 
I  apijlaud  his  initiative  in  this  re^'ard, 
and  I  believe  a  thorough  review  of  the 
USOC  is  necessaiy  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  U.S.  mismatiagcmeiit  m  future  Olvm- 
l-'i'"  lames. 

Mr,  President,  tiie  bill  reported  from 
the  committee  conteins  other  worthy 
provisions  which  I  luily  support.  Senator 
Cook,  who  has  contributed  much  to  the 
c  evcloj<ment  of  this  letrislation.  pronoscd 
lant-ua^e  which  was  adopted  bv  the  "com- 
mittee authorizing  the  board  to  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  the  colks.tion  and  dis- 
semination of  information  related  to  ath- 
letic facilities  and  <]vjiL.  .-ifeiv  and 
h.ealth.  Additionally,  the  Kgislaticn  pro- 
vides lor  mpdiation  in  the  event  a  dis- 
pute between  a  U.S.  sports  association 
another  sjiorts  body,  or  an  individual 
a'hlete  develops.  Language  is  also  in  ih" 
(■111  designed  to  encourage  participation 
of  all  athletes  in  any  competition  sanc- 
iioned  by  a  U.S.  sports  a-..sociation  re- 
gardless of  their  affiliation  to  anv  sports 
orgiinization. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  Imvp  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  a  proposal  initially  of- 
crcd  by  Senators  Gf;.utl  ancl  TiiuiiMONa 
creating  a  Quati-public  foundaUon  to 
foster  the  de\  elopment  of  athletics  at  the 
■-^ra.s.srcots  level.  This  loundation,  fi- 
nanced etiually  by  the  p-iivate  sector  and 
by  a  one-time.  Federal  payment  of  S50 
million,  can  be  utilized  in  a  number  of 
woithwlnle  ways,  including  liie  encour- 
agement of  participation  m  sport,,  the 
construction  or  modernization  of  ath- 
letic facihties,  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  in  all  a:pccts  of  sport.s  and 
ihysieal  rec'-eation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  involved 
with  attempt.^  by  Congress  lo  resolve  the 
nta.ior  obstacles  confronting  the  admin- 
istration of  amateur  athletics  lor  a  num- 
ber oi  years.  In  spite  of  the  best  efforts 
of  Members  of  Congress,  the  late  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  President  Kennedy. 
and  numerous  other  distingiu.-hcd  Amer- 
icans, the  problems  still  remain.  In  all 
that  time.  I  have  seen  no  substantive 
cliange  in  the  attitude  of  the  mn.ior  sport 


bureaucracies.  Although  I  regret  the 
Federal  Govemment  must  take  these 
.stejjs.  I  have  no  confidence  that  there 
will  be  a  voluntaiy  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems we  have  attempted  to  resohc  in 
our  bill. 

In  spite  of  ^n-  reservations.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  enactment  of  our  lepisiatinn 
will  inau'Turnte  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  U  S.  amatcin-  .sports.  I  believe  it  wiil 
bring  all  factions  of  the  U.S.  amatpur 
sports  world  together  in  a  manner  whi^h 
cannot  lielp.  but  foster  better  program'^ 
of  development  for  the  Nation's  athlete- . 
The  influx  ol  new  moneys  into  currently 
existing  or  proposed  development  pro- 
crams  will  help  enrich  the  lives  of  our 
youth  regardless  of  their  educational. 
.social,  or  economic  backgroimd.  Finally. 
the  legislation  we  proiJose  will  guaran- 
tee IhRt  only  those  a.ssociations  supported 
by  athletes,  adminislrators.  and  the 
Government  can  control  their  res;>ective 
.sports  and  represent  the  United  States 
in  the  Olympics  and  other  worldwide 
events.  I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Cons-'i-ess  will  approve  this  bill  at  an 
early  date. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  A  U.S. 
PAS.5PORT  SERVICE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  on 
March  26,  197:^  I  introduced  a  bill.  S 
1363.  to  pro\ide  for  the  establishment  oi 
a  U.S.  Passport  Service  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  to  provide  for  a 
pa.ssport  service  fund  to  finance  it:^  oper- 
ations. 

To  tiiose  who  are  familiar  with  the 
l^assport  operation,  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  us  obvious.  Indeed,  the 
need  Iitis  been  obvious  since  I  first  intro- 
duced a  ,similor  bill  in  1956, 

The  demand  for  passports  by  Ameri- 
cans has  grown  rapidly  and  consisientlv 
ov. r  the  last  20  .vears,  3715,729  iDassports 
were  issued  and  renewed  in  19,52.  In  1972 
the  Passport  Office  issued  2,605,321  pass- 
l)ort  =  ,  an  increase  of  almost  600  percent. 
The  Passport  Office  has  grown  into  a 
big  bu.-iness  operation  requiring  business 
tyi>e  methods  and  financing  to  provide  a 
senice  to  the  American  public.  The 
American  peojjie  i^ay  for  this  service. 

New  methods  and  new  systems  in- 
volving automation  and  rcQUuing  more 
technically  oriented  emiiloyocs  must  be 
l)!anncd,  studied  and  implemented.  .As  I 
mentiotied  when  I  introduced  S.  1363.  I 
w  iis  involved  as  a  member  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment  Operations  Committee  in 
modernizing:  and  updating  the  then 
antiquated  system  for  issuing  pas.sports. 
Today  through  lack  of  foresight  and 
iMopcr  support  from  the  Department  oi 
State,  tlie  .system  winch  evolved  in  1956 
has  itself  become  inadequate  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  demand  of  the  American 
public  for  ii.issports. 

As  I  mentioned  p;-cviou-lv.  the  State 
Department  has  attcmpLed  to  meet  ihe 
need-  of  the  pubhc  with  Post  Office  ac- 
ceptance facilities  and  shift  operations, 
but  these  are  temporary  stoiigap  meas- 
ures jury  rigged  to  meet  a  situation  al- 
rcadv  out  of  hand.  They  have  not  ar.d 
ol)viously  can  not  solve  the  lon.?-ran-:c 
inoblems  of  the  PassiH)rt  Office. 


llie  Passport  Offic"  has  in:tiated  a 
com.prehcnsive  study  performed  by  a  pri- 
vate contractor  to  improve  its  oijcrations. 
Hopeftilly  this  study  will  produce  some 
long-range  solutions,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
no  matter  how  sound  these  solutions  may 
be.  they  cannot  be  brought  to  maturity 
unlcss  they  are  spawned  in  a  favorable 
administrative  and  financial  climate. 
History  records  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  been  inrl'ned  to  provide 
this  fi  vorable  climate  On  the  contrary 
it  has  demonstrated  unusual  speed  in  ob- 
Icctin?  to  c\ery  piece  cf  legislation  de- 
■•■i?n  d  to  u-?rade  the  Passport  Oflice  ar  1 
to  ,;ivc  recognition  to  it-  important  and 
tvci-incieesin-  j-^jj  :„  jc-i-vi'inj  U.S.  cit- 
izen Tra\elers 

The  .service  fund  prcviried  in  mv  bill 
would  permit  th°  US.  Passport  Senire 
to  us?  a  portion  of  tlie  fees  it  co"ccts 
and  rctums  e[>ch  year  to  the  Treasury 
to  finance  an  efficient  and  modern  public 
.•■ervire  and  iMo\-ide  for  coiitinucus  up- 
dati'ig  and  improxement  of  its  Olecra- 
nons. The  sernre  fund  pro\ides  for  a 
controlled  busine'^s-t>T)e  budget,  a  b-'-J- 
ness-type  accoiuiting  .system,  audits  bv 
G.AO  with  periodic  reports  to  the  Pre";'.- 
dcrit  and  Congress. 

In  ;hoi t  mv  bill  both  orgnni/utionallv 
and  financi.illy  provides  for  a  biLsinesa- 
t.viw  organization  to  run  a  bin  busire-^s 
operation  The  need  for  this  kind  cf 
measure  is  long  cei-due  and  therefore 
urgent. 

Mv  bill.  S  nt"3.  w?s  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreipi  Relations.  I  lu-^e 
meml3ers  on  that  t  omm'ttce  not  onl'-  to 
act  on  mv  bill,  but  to  re-iorl  it  iavorabh- 
lo  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  I  am 
•^ure  it  will  recei\e  widcsnrcad  suppo'-t 
Such  ccn.sttaictive  action  would  preclude 
tlie  yearly  crises  which  have  developed 
m  the  Pa.s.^port  O.Tice  as  a  result  of  lach 
of  administr.itive  support  within  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Tune  pass's  with  the  ringed  feet  of 
Men  iiry.  I  have  never  ur^  ed  hasiv  or  ill- 
con,  idercd  action,  but  the  basic "propc- 
■  els  of  my  bill  were  germinated  back  in 
19cfl.  Year  aft^r  year  simiL.r  bills  have 
i.een  thwarted  bv  unsub,,tanftated  ob- 
,.cctions  from  the  Department  of  State 

Mr.  Pit suient  I  would  like  to  add  that 
ine  Passport  Office  under  the  ven-  a^e 
IcarUishij,  of  Mi.ss  Frances  G.  Knight 
has  oeveloped  an  e.vcellent  reoutaticii 
lor  outstanding  and  efficient  service  to 
the  i>ub]i-.  It  is  time  now  to  recognize 
iliat  If  tl-.is  quality  of  .seivice  is  to  be 
maintained,  we  must  ..'stablish  a  ne;\ 
t'  S,  Pa,sspcrt  Service. 


RELEASt;  OF  FUNU6  FOR  SUNfMFP 
JOB.S  PROGRAM  OF  NFIGMBOH- 
HOOD    YOUTH    CORPS 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President  this  Dn<[ 
Wodnesdav,  June  27,  13  otlier  Senators 
iomed  witii  mr-  in  a  statement  c.Tlhng 
upon  tiie  adnnnistration  to  release  funds 
for  the  Neii^hborhood  Youth  Corps  stim- 
mer  job  program  in  time  ior  u.sp  this 
summer.     Joining     in     were     Senators 

AUOUKL.-K.      Bl.ALL.      BlRDIiK,     CK^.N'SrON. 

H.AiHA'.VAv.    Hakt.    Hi:i.HES.    Himphrfy' 
Kenxeuy.  Mo.\da:,e.  Nelson.  Pe:  l.  Ti".\- 
Nr^Y.  i  nd  Williams. 
Our  request  related  to  S256  .'i  millieti 
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p:-evioub.Iy  appiupriatcd  by  Uie  Congress 
fur  the  Neighborliood  Youth  Corps  sum- 
mer job  pro-;ram  and  as  to  which  ilie 
Congress  had  referred  the  adm^li.^tra- 
lion's  i-eciuest.s  for  re.scis^ion  and  aincnd- 
iiient.  Ol  that  sum  S239,2  million  was 
;<Pl>ropi!ated  under  the  authority  of  tlie 
Economic  Onporiututy  Act  m  the  Sup- 
Ijlemental  A,)propn;Uions  Act.  1073. 
Public  Law  92-607.  siLined  by  the  Piesi- 
ciciit  on  October  31.  1D72.  and  the  re- 
mainder S17.3  million  was  a!)i)iopriated 
under  the  autlioiity  of  the  Manpower 
De\eIopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
m  the  Contmuiiv'  Appropriations  Act, 
Public  Law  93-9.  siuncd  into  law  on 
March  9.  1972 

We  indicated  that  these  lunds  would 
provide  607.827  9-week  opportunities  for 
jjoor  youili  in  our  iimer-cities  and  other 
area.s — even  then  somewhat  below  last 
'.ear's  level— 411.164  short  of  the  number 
the  U.S.  Conlerence  of  Mayors-National 
Lcat;ueof  Cities  documented  earher  this 
year  as  the  minimum  necessary  winch 
tiiey  could  effectively  place — and  1.193.- 
173  sliort  of  the  number  needed  for  tlie 
17  million  poor  youth  whicii  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  itself  estimates  may 
be  out  of  school  and  out  of  woik  this 
summer. 

In  our  statement,  we  said  that  the 
denial  by  both  Hou.ses  of  the  administra- 
tion's requests  for  rescission— not  to 
spend  these  funds— is  equivalent  to  a 
direction  to  spend  them  and  the  ad- 
ministration .shoiild  do  so  now  so  that 
IJOor  .vouth  will  have  constructive  alter- 
natives to  a  .summer  of  sheer  restless- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  ye.sterday  our  position 
was  e.ssenlially  sustained  by  Judge 
Leonard  I.  Garth  for  the  District  Court 
lor  New  Jersey.  Newark  in  tlie  ca.se  of 
Community  Action  Proi;rams  Executive 
Directors  Association  of  New  Jer.sey.  Inc.. 
the  New  Jersey  Neiuhborhood  Youth 
Corps  Directors  A.ssociation.  Marv  Ann 
\Ve.ston.  Yvetre  Youth,  et  al.  asamst  Rov 
L.  A.sh.  Director  of  the  Oflice  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budcet.  Peter  J.  Brcnnan.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Wil- 
liam Kolbers.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
-Manpower  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Howard  Phillips,  former  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  court  ordered  that  the  defendants 
make  available  by  10  a.m..  Salurdav 
June  30.  1973.  S239.2  million  for  the 
Neiijhborliood  Youth  Corps  job  proL'iam 
lor  this  summer.  Questions  were  raised 
vith  respect  to  the  S17.3  million  where 
that  element  was  not  clearly  identified 
under  i)ie  oriLiinal  authori/inc;  and  ap- 
propriatins;  leyislation  and  the  court  de- 
cided not  to  pro\ide  relief  with  respect  to 
that  element. 

The  court  also  ordered  the  defendant 
Ash  to  insure  tiial  the  funds  do  nor  re- 
vert to  the  Treasury  alter  June  30.  It  i.s 
my  under, tandins  that  the  defendants 
may  seek  to  obtain  a  "stay."  pending  an 
i.'i-'pcal  to  the  circuit  court,  of  the  district 
(')urts  order  that  funds  be  obli-ated  by 
Saturday:  m  that  event,  the  ordeV 
Ci'-.amst  the  defendant  Asii.  lueventms; 
reversion  of  funds  to  the  Trcasur;" 
v.ould  remain  ui  force. 


June  JO,   I!);.] 


Mr.  President,  the  district  court's  de- 
cision constitutes  a  victory  for  the  cities 
m  their  struggle  for  recognition  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  their  needs.  It 
has  been  a  lengthy  fight  beginning  on 
February  20.  when  26  Senators  and  I 
\\rote  the  President  and  continuing  to 
date.  I  am  most  gratified  to  report  at  this 
time  a  success  in  this  area— a  victory  for 
the  will  of  the  Congress  and  for  poor 
youth  in  our  inner  cities,  as  well  as  the 
State  and  local  governments  winch  are 
attempting  to  meet  their  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be 
l':iiitcd  in  the  Record  the  following:  A 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  President  dated 
June  21  signed  by  my.self  and  a  bi- 
IJarli.san  group  of  Senators  urging  re- 
lease of  funds:  the  statement  made  on 
June  28  by  13  Senators  and  me  calling  on 
the  admini.-tration  to  release  fund:;,  and 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Time; 
dated  June  29.  1973. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 
IFrom   the  New  Yoi  k   Times.  June  29.  1973J 

JrDc;E  Ordms  US.  FrNu.s  Rei.f.a&fd  Km 

■YOITH    CORP.S 

I  By  -Martin  Gan.sberg  ) 
A  Federiil  judge  in  Newark  orde.-ed  tlie 
Uiiued  Slates  Department  of  Labor  yester- 
day to  relea.se  *239-niil!ion  budgeted  liuiion- 
w-de  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sum- 
mer program. 

Judge  Leonard  I.  Garth  of  the  Distrirt 
Court  .said  that  the  funds  mu.st  be  relei^ed 
no  later  than  10  AM.  tomorrow  ai.d  ordered 
the  Oilice  of  Management  and  Budget  to  re- 
Iraiii  from  taking  any  steps  thai  woul^l  allow 
the  funds  to  revert  to  the  United  Slates 
Treasury.  Fund.s  not  spent  before  the  end  of 
the  hscal  year— midniglit  of  June  30— revert 
to  the  treasury. 

•There  is  no  doubt  it  wa.s  the  unequivocal 
intention  of  Congress  that  the  amount  be 
appropriated.  ■  Judf,-e  Garth  said  in  an  oral 
decision  alter  a  five-hour  hearing  '-This  is  no 
raid  on  the  public  treasury.  It  is  Just  action 
required  to  release  appropriated  funds." 

President  Ni.\on  requested  Coiigro.ss  last 
year  lo  all.icate  *25G  .5-million  for  summer 
youth  jobs,  with  the  funds  to  be  disbursed 
through  the  Neigliborhood  Yomh  Corps  Con- 
(-•ress  made  the  appropriation,  and  it  reaf- 
iirmed  the  alloration  la.st  June  19  by  reject- 
luf,'  a  Government  rescission  request. 

Since  the  original  request,  however  tlie 
President  impo.sed  his  .spendiiiL-  ceilin-  $250- 
biUion  for  the  current  fi.scal  vear.  in  order 
TO  control  inllation  without  a  tax  increase 
One  of  the  allocations  held  up.  but  not  im- 
pounded, was  the  money  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood 'i'outh  Corps. 

The  suit  leadmtr  to  Jud^-e  Garth'.s  ruling 
was  hied  by  22  Cominunitv  Anion  Program 
directors  in  New  Jersey  and  two  girls  "who 
iiud  been  promised  Jobs  this  summer,  Marv 
Ann  Weston,  16  years  old  and  Yvelte  Younu 
19.  both  of  Neptune.  N  J. 

The  New  Jersey  agencies  provided  jobs  for 
n.oMi  youths  last  year  after  an  allocation  of 
^•i  3-millioa. 

Lariier  in  the  day.  before  the  ruling  by 
Jud^e  Garth.  Mayor  Lindsay  sent  a  telegi-am 
to  Administration  leaders  in  Washington 
irgiiii;  that  the  Youth  Corps  funds  be  dis- 
tributed. 

•■  those  fund.s  are  urgently  needed  "  the 
Mayor  said.  -In  New  York  City  alone  we 
could  u.se  77.500  .summer  Job  slots  for  our 
voting  people,  many  of  whom  face  neigh- 
borhood unemployment  levels  of  up  to  40 
per  cent.  ' 

Last  year,  funds  from  the  Neighborhood 
You'h  Corps  provided  Jobs  fur  50,000  young- 


sters in  New  York  on  an  allocation  of  al- 
mo.si  s20-iniUion.  Acro.ss  the  nation,  the 
money  was  expected  to  proUde  jobs  for  609,- 
:U)0  youths  tliis  siuniner.  ihro;iL.h  'XiQ  orga- 
ni/ations. 

The  Youllt  Corps  is  a  nii.e-year-old  pro- 
gram tiiat  provides  summer  eniDloymeni  for 
disadvantaged  youths.  The  jolis  usually  are 
11)  public  agencies  or  nonprofit  organizations 
and  are  .ser\  ice-orienled.  Mpuy  of  the  youths 
uork  in  parks,  recreational  activilie,;  or  with 
iicpiinl ;. 

fiovt-iNMrMT    ro  Appi:.\L 

The  money  is  allocated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  agencies  in  municipalities 
tliroughout  the  nation.  A  spokesman  for 
ilie  depiirtment  in  Washington  said  yestti- 
day  that  the  '•239-million  "wasn't  spent  yei 
l.-.ecause  we  Just  haven't  had  time  to  spend 
the  money."  He  said  that  the  Government 
would  appeal  Judge  Garth's  decision. 

In  Issuing  his  order.  Judge  Garth  declared 
tiiat  the  reiusal  to  relca.^^^e  the  funds  "lias 
beon  activity  outside  the  statutory  limits." 

The  attorney  for  the  plainiiirs.  David  H. 
Ben-.Aslier  of  East  Orange,  said  the  New- 
Jersey  Community  Action  Program  Directors 
.Association  had  decided  to  file  suit  last  week 
at  tlie  urging  of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams Jr..  Democrat  of  New  Jer.sey. 

sj-^ao-.MiLLioN  IS  Frozen 

Washi.ngto.v.  June  28.— A  United  States 
District  Court  judge  today  ordered  frozen 
s:i80.4-million  in  Federal  educaiion  funds 
previously  impounded  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

Today's  action  by  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddv 
prevents  the  money,  more  than  14  per  cent 
of  the  education  funds  appropriated  bv 
Congress,  from  reverting  to  the  Treasury  on 
Saturday,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  order  comes  as  a  result  of  a  suit  liled 
June  8  by  Pennsylvania.  In  the  suit,  whi' h 
has  since  been  Joined  by  eight  other  stales, 
the  court  was  asked  to  allow  the  allocation 
of  the  funds  for  eight  differeni  education 
programs. 

While  the  decision  does  not  release  any 
funds,  the  judge  ordered  the  freeze  because 
the  stales  "have  demonstrated  a  substan- 
tial likelihood  of  success  on  the  merits'  ol 
the  case. 

Edmund  Kitch.  a  lawyer  f(jr  the  JusUce 
Department,  said  tliai  today's  decision  would 
allow  the  impoundment  is.siie  to  be  argued 
in   the  courts. 


U.S.  .Sfn.^te. 
Wa.-.iiinylon.  DC.  June  20.  lU? :. 
DK.\r.  Ml!.  Pheside.nt:  We  urge  that  the  Ad- 
ministartion  begin  immediately,  in  accord- 
ance with  Congressional  inteiil,  to  release 
and  oblignte  in  time  for  use  this  summer  at 
least  the  $256,503,000  pre\  iously  appropruuerl 
by  tlie  Congress  for  ihe  Neitrhborhood  Yomh 
Corps  summer  job  program  to  provide 
607.827  work  experience  opportunities  lor 
poor  youth  fourteen  to  twciuv-oi,e  vears  o; 
age. 

This  aggregate  amount  was  originally  re- 
C|uested  by  llie  Administration  for  tiscal'ye.ir 
l;>73  and  appropriated  by  the  Congres.s  in 
the  Supplement, il  Appropriations  Act  (PL. 
02-607 1,  which  you  signed  on  October  :?1, 
1972,  and  Ihe  Cont.nuing  Appropriations  Act 
(P.L.  9:1-9),  which  became  law  on  March  9 
197,-5. 

As  you  kiK.w  ;i)  conjunction  with  its  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  submission,  ihe  Administra- 
tion reque.sted  rescission  and  amendment  of 
its  h.scal  19713  budget,  requesting  permis- 
sion not  to  e.spend  any  uinds  lor  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Cori)s  summer  Job  program 
for  this  summer.  Instead,  it  proposed  that 
Stntes  and  cities  u.se  for  summer  jobs  for 
youlh  as  much  as  ,«3.33.0  million  (includinfr 
SI  1 2.260,000  m  discretionary  and  reallocated 
ntnd.-.    sijecilii.aily    ni.ide    available    tor    that 
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jjurposC)  of  Ihe  $1.25  billion  originally  apjiro- 
priated  for  fiscnl  year  1973  lor  the"  specific 
purpose  of  the  public  employment  program 
under  the  Emergency  EmplovmeiT  Act  ol 
1<I7I 

Boili  Houses  o!  the  Concres.^  ha\e  now 
i;c;iied  rescission  in  connection  wiih  their 
consideration  of  H  R.  7447.  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Apiiroiuiaiion.,  bill,  rejecting  the 
idea  ol  using  Emergency  Employmenl  Act 
mnds  and  directing  that  ai  least  "the  $256.5 
million  already  appropriated  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  be  rele.ised  and  obli- 
gated before  the  close  or  this  fiscal  year. 
The  Statement  of  the  Corninitiee  on  Con- 
lerence on  H.R,  7447  reailirnis  these  actions 
Slating  the  intent  of  the  Conferees  that 
generally  appropriated  (but  unobllg.aed) 
lunds  for  manpower  services  leven  beyond 
the  $256.5  million  if  necessary i  should  be 
made  availlible  to  maintain  the  Neighoorhood 
Yotuh  Corps  program. 

As  the  public  schools  arc  recessing  riglit 
now  throughout  the  Nation  for  the  summer. 
l)oor  youth  will  face  unemployment  levels 
ranging  from  30  to  40  percent  lu  poverty 
neighborhoods  and  States  and  ci'ies  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  their  needs  fr,r  youth  jobs 
without  cutting  back  substantially  on  em- 
I'loyment  opportunities  lor  returning  vet- 
eraiic  and  iho.se  on  welfare  wiio  would  oiher- 
v.i.se  be  provided  for  under  the  public  em- 
ployment program:  in  fact  the  Depar'ment  of 
L.ibor  statistics  document  clearly  thai  if 
$3.53.0  million  in  Emergency  Employincni 
Act  funds  are  diverted  to  summer  jobs  lor 
.\outh,  at  least  53,000  opportunities  will 
h.ive  to  be  cut  from  the  public  employment 
program.  The  Department  of  Labor"  esli- 
niiites  that  already  as  much,  as  $150  million  in 
Emergency  Employment  Act  funds  have  been 
diverted  lor  the  summer  job  program. 

We  submit  that  this  situation  crcaics  an 
impossible  choice  for  States  and  cities  which 
ciui  be  ameliorated  by  makisig  available  al 
least  the  funds  heretofore  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  the  specific  purpo-es  of  'he 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  program. 
We  note  that  the  National  League  ol  CIiu's- 
US.  Conference  of  Mayors  documented  ear- 
lier this  year  ihai  it  can  ellectively  u.se  a  total 
of  1,018.991  opportunities  in  tiie  Neighbor- 
!;')od  Youth  Corps  summer  job  program  for 
tins  summer  (compared  with  a  tari;et  group 
of    1.7   million  I. 

Accordingly,  the  6(i7.827  opportunities 
that  could  be  made  available  wiili  the  $256,5 
million  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  mini- 
nutm  needs.  Even  if  States  and  cities  have 
I'lreadv  made  available,  as  the  Deparimcnt 
estimates.  $150.0  million  in  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  funds,  these  funds  together 
vith  the  $256,5  million,  could  fund  an  ag- 
giegale  of  only  963.277  slots— still  55,714  slo'ts 
below  the  1.018.991  opportunities  docu- 
mented by  the  National  Leaitue  of  Cities-U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  you  to  act  immediate- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  clear  Congressional 
intent  while  there  is  still  a  chance  to  pro- 
vide a  program  with  respect  to  the  $256,303.- 
000  already  appropriated  so  that  poor  vouth 
V.  lU  have  constructive  alternatives  to  a  tim- 
Mier  of  restlessness  and  po.^sibly  worse. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.\cc"iE  K  J.wns. 

LIST  or  SK.N.ATIT.fS 

Jennings  Randolph.  Thoma.^  F.  Ea-le*on, 
James  Abiurezk.  Joseph  R  Biden  Jr  .  Harold 
r:  Hughes,  John  V.  Tunney  Edward  M  Ken- 
i.edy.  and  Quentin  N.  Burdick 

Edward  W.  Brooks.  Claiborne  Pell.  J.  Gletui 
f'.call.  Jr..  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr..  Philip  .\. 
Hun.  Frank  Church.  Gale  McGee.  Willuun 
n  Hathaway,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Gavlord 
Xflson,  Howard  W.  Cannon,  Dick  Clark, 
Cecrge  McGovern,  Alan  Cranston,  Birch 
liivh.  Harrison  A.  William.-.  Jr.  Walter  F, 
."N'oi.dale.  Charles  McC.  M.ithias    Jr     Robert' 


'1'.    Stafford,    Mark    O     Hat.field,    and    Robert 
Taft,  Jr. 

J.wiis  .\r;t)   1:)  Ornrit  Senators  C.^ll  om  Ad- 
ministration  To  Release  Ft  nd  for  Scm- 
titER  Jobs  Program  ok  Nfighborhood  Yol'th 
Corps   in   Ti.me   tor    This   Summer    With 
End  of  Fi.scal  Year  Only  2  Days  Away 
The  Administration  apparenrlv  continues 
in  its  refusal  to  release  $256,5  million  already 
apin-opriated  by  the  Coiigre.s.s  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  summer  job  program 
for  this  very  summer  — already  upon  us.  The 
refusal   represents   a   most    tinwhse   challenge 
to  the  will  ol  the  Congress,  a  gro^js  dL=regard 
of  the  pleas  of  state  and  local  governments 
which  have  documented  the  need  for  the  jobs. 
tiiid  an  in.^ensitive  affront   lo  the  needs  .md 
I'.opcs  of  poor  youUi.  14-2'  years  i,f  age.  who 
are  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  program. 
These   fund.s  would  provide   607.827   nine- 
week  Job  opportunities  for  poor  youth  in  our 
iimer    cities    and    other    areas— even    then 
somewhat    below    last    year's    level — 411.164 
short  of  the  number  the  US.  Conierence  of 
Mayors-National  League  of  Cities  document- 
ed earlier  this  year  as  the  minimum  neces- 
.sary  which  they  could  etlectively  place— and 
1.19:M73    short    of    the    number    needed    for 
tiie    1.7   million    jioor   youth   which    the   De- 
partment of  Labor  ii.self  estimates  may  be 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work  this  suminer. 
No  le.ss  than  tliree  times  both  Hou.ses  of 
the   Congress   have    taken   action    indicating 
a   clear  obligation   under   law   tiiat   at   least 
tiie  s2,56.5  million  be  made  available  before 
the  appropriation  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal   year.    1973— now   only   two  days  away, 
Fn.'it.  by  appi'opriaiing  $256,5  mUlion  for 
tiie   program  as  onqinalUj  rcqfir^tpd  by  the 
Administration  under  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
proi)riations   Act    (P.L.   92-6071    ."igned    into 
Jau-   by    the   Pre.sident    on   October   31.    1972 
and    under    the    Continuing    Appropriations 
Act     (P.L.     93-91,     which     became     law     on 
March  9.  1973. 

Second,  by  the  action  of  each  Hou.se  last 
month  in  refusing  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  "rescind"  these  amounts- 
111  etfect  requesting  permission  not  to  .spend 
them -and  in  rejecting  the  Administration's 
propo.sed  alternative  of  divert lug  for  sum- 
mer jobs  for  youili  up  lo  $333.0  million  of 
public  employmenl  lunds  under  the  Einer- 
geiicy  Employment  Act  of  1971— funds  in- 
tended for  the  distinct  purpose  of  provid- 
ing Jobs  lor  those  on  welfare  and  other  adults. 
Third,  by  th?  action  of  the  Senate  Tues- 
day, following  Hou.-e  action  Monday,  in  ap- 
proving and  sending  to  the  President  the 
Conference  Report  on  H  R.  7447.  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  bill,  which  re- 
port (While  refusing  to  accept  our  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Senate  to  add  $44  5 
million  to  the  $256.3  million  already  appro- 
priated) said: 

"The  conferee,-,  readied  the  conclusion  that 
additional  appropriations  for  the  summer 
jobs  program  are  not  needed  at  tills  lime 
since  a  total  of  $1.. 595  297,000  is  availabk-  for 
obligation  in  fiscal  year  1973  under  the  ap- 
propriation for  "Manpower  training  .serv- 
ices", of  which  tlie  Department  of'  Labor 
currently  plans  lo  obligate  only  $1,220,000.- 
OOO.  It  is  clear  that  ample  fuiids  are  cur- 
rently available  within  this  appropriation  to 
fully  support  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  Jobs  program  for  the  coining  sum- 
mer. It  is  tlie  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
at  least  as  many  Neighborhood  Yomh  Corps 
suminer  job  opportunities  should  be  pro- 
vided from  this  source  as  were  provided  in 
last  summer's  program,' 

Thus,  the  Administration  is  "hoarding  ' 
lor  .some  unknown  future  purpose,  a  total 
of  $:i75.297.000  in  manpower  services  funds- 
an  amount  cticlusive  of  funds  for  Emergency 
Employment  Act  — and  .shows  no  intention 
to  make  available  in  time  even  $256  5  million 
of    that    sum    for   tlie    Neighborhood    Youth 


Corps     summer     programs     in     accordance 
with  la'w. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Administration's  pot- 
icy  is  one  of  "bankrupting"  the  funds  It  is 
evident  thai  the  citie.s — despite  the  Adnnn- 
istraiion'K  wi.^hful  thinking — cannot  meei 
two  separate  needs  from  one  "pot"  of 
money— summer  jobs  for  youth  and  ptibho 
service  Jobs  for  others.  This  is  shown  bv 
the  fact  that  the  Labor  Department  docu- 
ments that  to  date  only  $150.0  million  in 
EE.\  funds  have  been  applied  lo  meet  sum- 
mer jobs  of  vouth.  and  what  ihev  ha\e  been. 
able  to  "squeeze  out"  from  that  source  has 
con-.c  only  by  denying  the  Jobs  under  Uie 
Emergency  Employment  Act  to  others  equalh- 
m  need  Ihe  choice  is  one  of  firing  the  father 
lo  hire  the  son  The  Administration  defends 
this  on  the  ground  that  unemployment  is 
reduced,  but  it  siiU  remains  at  a  highly  un- 
acceptable figure  and.  therefore,  the  arm;. 
ment  is  unsound. 

We  call  upon  the  President,  as  we  did 
last  PYbruary,  and  again  only  last  week,  to 
relea.se  these  funds  noir  before  they  revert 
to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  this  week 
Such  an  action  would  be  one  of  "domesti-- 
statesmanship"  and  an  indication  that  tlie 
.Administration  is  "at  its  word"  with  respect 
to  Its  desire  to  work  closely  with  ihe  Con- 
gress. 

7he  denial  by  both  Hou.ses  of  the  Admin- 
istration s  requests  for  rescission — not  in 
spend  these  funds— is  equivalent  lo  a  direc- 
tion to  spend  them  and  the  Administration 
should  do  so  now  so  that  poor  youth  will 
have  constructive  alternatives  to  a  summer 
of  sheer  restlessness. 

The  clear  fact  is  that  even  with  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions bill  the  funds  for  the  summer  Job  pro- 
gram have  been  made  available  bv  tiie  Con- 
gress under  previously  enacted  appropria- 
tions bills  and  should  be  spent  for  that  pur- 
po.se 

Joining  Senator  Javits  m  makmu  this 
statement  are  Senators  Abourezk  (D-S  Da- 
kota!. Beall  (R-Marylaiidi.  Burdick  iD-  N 
Dakota).  Cranslon  (D-Culif.i,  Hathawav 
(D-M;iinei.  Hart  tD-Michi  Hughes  ( D- 
lowa).  Humphrey  (D-Minn  i.  Keiined;,  (D- 
Mass  ).  Mondale  (D-Minn)  Nelson  iD- 
WisciPell  (D-RI.i  Tunney  (D-Callf  i .  and 
Williams  iD-N.J  ) . 


FLORIDA   CITRUS    MUTUAL  S    25 
YEARS   OF   SERVICE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President.  2.-)  vears 
ago  a  handful  of  citrus  growers  got  to- 
gether at  Winter  Haven.  Fla..  to  discu.ss 
severe  difficulties  whith  were  threaten- 
ing the  Stale  citrus  industry  in  tlie  po.4  - 
World  War  II  i)eriod.  From  that  meet- 
ing came  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  a  citrus 
growers'  organization  that  was  instru- 
mental in  stabih.-mg  the  industry. 

On  June  19  Florida  Citrus  Mutu:il 
commemorated  its  25th  annueisary.  an 
event  that  I  was  unfortunately  unable 
to  attend  because  of  Senate  business  in 
Washington  However.  Florida  Citrus 
Mutuals  liistory  of  aicomphshments 
are  worthy  of  exposure  tlirough  the  Con- 
GRESfiioN.^L  Record,  to  serve  as  an  exani- 
IJle  to  agriculturists  and  others  through- 
out the  Nation  of  what  can  be  done  when 
people  work  together.  Briefly.  I  would 
like  to  outline  that  history  of  accom- 
plishment, and  thereby  commend  all 
those  who  v.orked  .so  hard  and  are  de- 
serving of  credit  tor  the  great  success 

A  review  of  Florida  Citrus  Mutual's 
activities  over  the  past  quarter  centui'>' 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  pre- 
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anille  outlijiing  the  reasons  behind  its 
trcnnization. 

Tlie  year  was  1948— tlie  econoniv  of 
the  mdustn/  v. as  staggering.  Grov.crs 
\.Tre  receiving  what  amounted  to  bank- 
v.nt  prices  for  their  fruit  following  great 
I'-o.perity  which  had  been  fushioned  by 
high  prices  during  World  War  II  brouglit 
on  by  large  government  purchases  of 
(Urns  for  troops  and  lend-lease  pro- 
t'.ams. 

Case  in  point:  During  the  war  vears 
oringe  production  averaged  40  million 
'vrses  annually  and  on-tree  returns  hit 
■S.7  million.  Two  ycar.s  after  the  armis- 
tice. 55  million  box  crops  were  bi-inging 
on-tree  returns  of  only  $40  million. 

To  tlie  credit  of  industry  leaders  at 
iliat  time— and  there  were  many— the 
ergo  nidation  of  Mutual  as  an  organiza- 
tion which  could  .serve  as  a  rallving  point 
lor  growers  was  a  must  if  a  depression 
and  possible  collapse  of  Uie  iiidusti-v  was 
to  be  avoided. 

Mutual  did  serve  as  a  rallying  vehicle 
fur  growers.  Initially.  Mutu.d  instituted 
!'rograms  desigricd  to  control  supnly  and 
(Ifinand.  set  nnn.r/.um  FOB  prices  of 
Iruit  .sold  on  the  fre.sh  market. 

Fresh  fniit  shippers  were  given  weekly 
allotments  and  shipments  to  various 
;narketing  areas  were  controlled,  in  an 
attejiipt  to  alleviate  market  gluts  which 
h:i>i  prevailed  pre-. lously. 

The  fact  that  growers  were  on  the  road 
to  recovery  was  evidenced  during  the  5- 
ytar  period  after  Mutual  actuallv  began 
"Iterating.  Orange  production  averaged 
to  milhon  bo.xes  annuallv  and  on-tree 
'.ali;e  climbed  to  $94  ir.ilhon.  averaging 
out  to  about  SI. 50  per  box.  Needle.'=s  to 
;  ay.  a  vu-tual  grower  Utopia  compared  to 
ITiccs  received  shortly  after  World  War 
II  when  production  costs  were  hard  to 
recover. 

An  investigation  into  Mutuals  acti\i- 
Hes  by  the  Federal  Trade  CommL<-sion 
m  tlie  early  ]&50's  brought  a  change  of 
direction  for  the  f;rov.er  organization. 

I:i.^tead  of  attempting  to  establish  floor 
J'r;;.es  and  allotments,  Mutual  turned  to 
the  role  of  providing  growers  with  nu.r- 
ket  information  and  price  forecaslmL'. 

Compilation  and  di.ssemination  of  ac- 
(  urate  and  reliable  marketing  data  be- 
rime the  order  of  the  day  and  the  very 
tact  such  material  was  readilv  available 
to  growers  brought  about  price  stability 
and  sensible  marketing  procedures  wiiich 
had  nqt  been  practiced  previoasly. 

As  time  progressed,  Mutual  sought 
otiitr  areas  of  .service  for  growers.  There 
v.as  incre..,';ed  emphasis  on  legislation 
at  the  State  and  Federal  levels;  taxation 
i'Hd  assessments  on  grove  properties 
t'lroughout  the  citrus  belt;  citrus  re- 
.';-arch  and  develojiment  of  new  piod- 
iiLts;  and  the  importance  of  adverti.'-ing 
and  promoting  various  produci.-.  v.ith  ef- 
ft'f  tive  programs. 

Mutu.-.l  was  also  develoj.mg  the  flexibil- 
ry  to  clearly  identify  problem  areas  of 
c-ncem  to  grcv.-ers  and  the  ability  to 
move  in  any  given  direction  when  an 
cmergrncy  exi^^ted  winch  threatened  the 
g'-neral  welfare  of  growers. 

An  example  was  the  freeze  of  19C2 
which  was  almcvt  a  disaster  for  many 
growers  Mutual  moved  in  to  .'ecure  fi- 
li.incial  as.ustance  allowing  groves  to  be 
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rehabilitated  and  took  many  other  meas- 
ures which  enable  the  industry  to  again 
bounce  back  from  adversity. 

Mutual  w  as  a  leader  in  the  development 
of  higher  quality  concentrate  which  re- 
sulted in  the  45'  Bnx  product,  an  im- 
provement over  the  42'  Brix.  which 
brought  sales  increases  and  insured  con- 
.'■umer  confidence. 

It  was  through  Mutual's  instigation 
that  State  legislation  was  passed  requir- 
ing .iuice  content  of  new  crop  grapefruit 
to  meet  cortaui  standards  which  would 
brnig  the  approval  of  consumers. 

And  there  was  the  development  of  the 
t'lapelruit  spoon  idea,  which  has  been 
a  tremendous  merchandising  tool  stiJl  in 
u-e  by  the  industry. 

Mutual's  flexibility  was  apparent  in 
]9j6  when  the  mdustry  was  threatened 
by  a  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  infestation. 
Field  personnel  were  assigned  to  serve 
with  the  Division  of  Plant  Industry  in 
a  successful  effort  to  combat  infestation 
and  Mutu.-'l  headquarters  acted  as  an 
information  center  for  growers  on  pro- 
cedures to  be  emiJloyed  which  allowed 
the  uidustiy  to  continue  in  operation  and 
still  protect  growers  and  consumers. 

One  of  ihe  most  renowned  actions 
of  Mutual  over  the  years  was  its  mter- 
vention  into  a  deal  between  an  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Goverimient  and  Virgin  Is- 
land interests  to  grow  citrus  and  bring  it 
into  the  suites  duty  free. 

Only  alter  Mutual  had  bared  the  ru«e 
did  President  John.son  intervene  and  put 
an  end  t-o  the  project  which  would  have 
threatened  the  entire  Florida  citrus 
industry. 

In  1963  trade  and  taiifT  negotiations 
at  Geneva  were  .scheduled  to  include  revi- 
sions of  tariffs  on  imported  citrus.  With 
Mutual  the  Citrus  Commission.  Canners 
Association.  Indian  River  Citrus  League 
and  virtually  every  industry  agency 
mounted  stiff  opposition  to  kill  the  pro- 
posal which  would  have  allowed  foreign 
Citrus  into  the  United  States  at  reduced 
duty  rales. 

The  Virgin  Island  .situation.  likf>  the 
Geneva  trade  talks,  are  only  two  exam- 
ples which  Illustrate  what  Mutual  has 
done  for  growers  which  they  could  not 
have  done  for  themselves  individually. 

Throuf-hout  the  years,  illustrations  of 
Alutual  acting  on  behalf  of  growers  are 
common  place,  almost  to  the  i)oint  where 
they  are  virtually  overlooked  by  growers. 
In  yet  another  area.  Mutual  was  in  the 
forefront  of  fighting  spreading  decline 
which  posed  a  threat  to  growers  in  the 
mid-fifties.  Mutual  secured  funds  to  com- 
bat the  disease,  .set  up  buffers  and  gen- 
erally bring  It  under  control. 

Accurate  citrus  forecasts  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  imjwrtant  to  p rowers 
as  they  tend  to  set  the  stage  for  market- 
in-  decisions  and  practices.  It  was  chiefly 
t)irouc;h  Mutuals  leadership  that  fimds 
were  provided  for  a  detailed  tree  census 
v.iiicii  IS  now  a  regular  activity  of  the 
Crop  and  Livestock  Rcixirting  Service 
and  a  vital  ingredient  in  making  month- 
ly citrus  estimates. 

Development  of  hybrids,  root  stocks 
resistant  to  temperature  and  drought, 
plus  the  upbreeding  of  existing  root 
stocks  are  extremely  important  to  grow- 
ers. Mutual  officials  recognized  this  need, 


then  they  spearheaded  the  effort  to  se- 
cure funds  and  property  for  the  Citrus 
Research  Foundation  near  Leesburg. 

Desirability  of  involving  the  Nation's 
sciiool  lunch  program  as  a  .source  of  in- 
creasing frozen  concentrated  orange 
juice  sales  was  ap.parent  to  Mutual  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Another  project  was  Mutual's  role  in 
passage  of  the  Haley  bill  in  1969  which 
virtually  put  an  end  to  speculative  plant- 
ing of  citrus  as  a  tax  write-off. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  testimonials 
to  the  integi-ity  and  credibility  of  Mu- 
lual  came  about  in  the  recent  legislative 
'•csion  when  lawmakers  in  the  waning 
days  passed  a  mechanical  hai-vestlng  bill 
which,  if  approved  by  growers,  could  be- 
f  ome  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments in  many  seasons. 

Long  an  advocate  of  re.search  and  de- 
velopment of  mechanical  harvesting  sys- 
tems to  circumvent  labor  shortages  such 
as  those  experienced  this  season.  Mutual 
officials  are  confident  growers  will  sanc- 
tion underwriting  costs  of  the  system 
which  will  also  serve  as  a  safeguard  in 
harvesting  larger  crops  expected  in  the 
future. 

True  to  its  character  as  an  organiza- 
tion representative  of  the  growers,  the 
bill  passed  by  the  legislature  provides 
tliat  growers  decide  in  a  referendum  if 
tlicy  favor  development  of  a  system. 

Mutual  officials  are  extremely  cogni- 
zant of  the  need  for  continued  monitor- 
ing of  governmental  actions  at  every 
level,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
assessment  of  citrus  properties.  A  good 
example  of  this  occurred  recently  when 
the  State  Department  of  Revenue 
attempted  to  institute  new  as.ses.sment 
guidelines  for  citrus. 

Unfortunately,  the  guidelines  did  not 
take  into  consideration  many  of  the  fac- 
tors which  relate  only  to  citrus  produc- 
tion and  if  michallenged  would  have 
placed  many  growers  at  the  brink  of 
disaster. 

Mutual  was  instrumental  In  con- 
vincing the  agency  that  amendments  to 
the  guidelines  should  be  made  and  in 
so  doing  enabled  the  department  to 
arrive  at  proposals  much  more  practical 
than  those  originally  offered,  and  still 
permitting  growers  to  accept  a  more 
equitable  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  Agricultural  Tax  Council,  an  or- 
ganization which  Mutual  has  .supported 
since  its  origin,  bears  much  of  the  brunt 
for   attacking  such   controversies. 

Also  with  an  eye  on  the  future.  Mutual 
has  provided  tlie  impetus  for  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Citrus  Council  which 
is  a  coalition  of  citrus  )u-oducers  from 
Florida.  California,  Arizona,  and  Texa;. 
Tlie  object:  to  identify  and  .seek  solu- 
tions to  problems  cropping  up  on  the 
national  and  international  level  which 
may  affect  growers  in  each  of  their 
respective  areas. 
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THE  CURRENT  LUMBER  PROBLEM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  24  years 
ai  o  Congress  established  a  national 
policy  and  goal  that  every  American 
should  have  a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment.  In  1968,  Con- 
gress reconfirmed  this  goal  by  enacting 


a  10-year  housing  construction  program. 
To  meet  this  goal,  it  was  estimated  that 
26  million  housing  units  must  be  built 
by  1978.  Since  1968.  however,  average 
housing  production  has  fallen  far  short 
of  the  goal. 

Housing  fell  woefully  short  of  the  na- 
tional goal  in  these  years  laruely  because 
of  the  administration  induced  recession 
of  19TC  and  its  intensive  impoundment 
of  housing  funds.  In  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  housing  has  staged  a  vigorous 
revival. 

Now.  however,  the  administration's 
inept  handling  of  inflation  and  of  the 
economy  threatens  to  further  slow  our 
progress  of  fulfilling  our  national  hous- 
ing goal.  The  increases  in  the  cost  of 
lumber  have  kept  pace  with,  and  in 
some  cases  surpa.s.sed.  the  sh.ocking  in- 
crease in  food  prices. 

Lumber  is  the  largest  single  co.st  paid 
by  the  builder  of  a  new  home.  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  new  single  family 
liome  in  1972  consisted  of  the  cost  of 
lumber.  An  additional  13  percent  of  that 
cost  represented  other  related  wood 
products  and  millwork.  Increased  cost  to 
home  builders  means  inevitably  higher 
purchase  price  to  the  family  desiring  to 
buy  a  home.  The  increased  purchase 
price  results  in  higher  down  payment, 
and  increased  interest,  property  taxes, 
and  insurance  costs  for  the  home  buyer. 
The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  estimates  that  for  every  dollar 
increase  in  the  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ment, the  home  buyer  has  to  earn  §4 
more  to  qualify  for  a  loan. 

As  the  price  of  lumber  increases,  few- 
er houses  will  be  built  and  bought.  The 
Nation  falls  farther  and  farther  behind 
its  national  housing  goal 

This  unfortunately,  is  what  i.->  hap- 
l»ening  today.  Housing  starts  fell  in 
April  for  the  third  .straight  month  to  the 
lowest  level  since  October  1971.  The  need 
for  housing  remains  unabated,  and  the 
demand  for  building  materials  remains 
high,  but  the  high  price  of  lumber  is  tak- 
ing its  toll.  Early  in  1973.  the  National 
As.sociation  of  Home  Builders  estimated 
that  the  construction  cost  of  an  average 
house  had  increased  during  the  preceed- 
ing  6  months  by  at  least  SI. 200  because 
of  increased  lumber  and  plywood  prices. 
Between  January  1971  and  January 
1973.  the  wholesale  price  index  for  soft- 
wood lumber  increased  56  percent;  the 
index  for  all  other  commodities  increased 
by  11  percent.  In  the  same  period,  the 
price  of  certain  kinds  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood, greatly  exceeded  the  average.  For 
example,  between  February  1971  and 
February  1973  the  price  of  Green  Douglas 
Fir  2x4s  increased  104  percent  while  the 
price  of  '  j-inch  exterior  plywood  jumped 
102  percent. 

These  dramatic  price  increases  occur- 
red during  phase  I  and  phase  II  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Program  but  un- 
der the  relaxed  controls  of  piia.se  III. 
lumber  prices  made  a  vertical  take-off. 

Between  January  10  and  April  13. 
1973 — just  a  3-month  period — tlie  price  of 
Green  Douglas  Fir  2x4s  has  skyrocketed 
51  percent;  the  price  of  '«  inch  AD  in- 
terior sanded  plywood — a  prime  building 
material — has  almost  doubled— it  in- 
ciea.sed  98  percent  in  the  lii>t  3  months 


of  phase  III.  The  largest  advance  in  the 
wholesale  price  index  occurred  in  March 
with  lumber  being  the  largest  single  com- 
ponent of  that  increase.  April  brought 
little  cessation  of  increasing  lumber 
prices.  Lumber  and  wood  jiroducts  in- 
creased by  5.5  percent  over  llie  previous 
month  while  the  overall  increase  was  0.8 
a  33.6-percent  increase  over  April 
c:  last  year.  Although  the  prices  of 
some  soft  wood  lumber  items  have 
declined  slightly  in  the  last  month,  these 
new  price  levels  are  still  considerably 
higher  than  the  previously  exorbitant 
rates  jjrevaiiing  at  the  outset  of  phase 
III 

The  increases  I  have  mentioned  are 
national  figures:  lumber  juice  increases 
in  some  regions  of  the  coiuitry  have  been 
even  more  pronounced.  An  Oregon  home 
manufacturer  rejiorted  that  the  price  of 
some  lumber  products  has  increased  by 
as  much  as  200  percent  since  January. 
The  manager  of  a  lumber  dealership  in 
southern  California  was  quoted  as  say- 
nig: 

I've  been  in  this  bu.sines-i  2C  year.<=.  and  I've 
never  .seen  ;inytliing  like  it  It's  going  to  price 
tlie  average  buyer  out  of  tlie  pro.spect  of  buy- 
ing a  new  lioine. 

The  increases  in  lumber  and  plywood 
prices  since  January  11.  1973.  are  telling 
testimony  to  the  complete  failure  of  the 
phase  III  ijrogram  to  restrain  inflation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President's 
recently  amiounced  60-day  freeze  and 
phase  IV  will  be  more  successful.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  freeze 
means  prices  on  lumber  will  tend  to  stay 
where  they  were  frozen,  namely  at 
nearly  the  highest  levels  in  history. 

Furthermore  the  freeze  will  tend  to 
drive  more  softwood  into  exports.  It 
should  be  recognized,  also,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  speech  was  an  announce- 
ment of  intent  to  have  a  plan  to  control 
inflation  sometime  within  the  next  60 
days,  not  such  a  plan  it.self.  As  a  former 
member  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Hendrik  Houthakker 
stated: 

I  don  I  regard  the  freeze  by  itself  as  solving 
anyllmii: 

Mr.  Houthakker  went  on  to  say  that 
President  Ni.xon.  'evidently  wanted  to 
take  .some  vi.sible  action  "  but.  "I  would 
say  that  the  President  has  not  yet  come 
to  any  firm  view  as  to  what  is  necessary." 
President  Nixon's  announcement  offers 
no  .solution  to  the  general  economic 
problems  or  to  the  problem  of  high  lum- 
ber prices. 

To  date  the  administration's  major  re- 
sponse to  the  intolerable  situation  of  in- 
flated lumber  prices  was  to  have  Dr.  Dun- 
lop,  of  the  Cost  of  Liv  ing  Council  instruct 
the  Senate  on  March  26  on  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  He  observed  that 
"pressures  for  higher  prices  stemmed 
mostly  from  a  relative  shortage  of  lum- 
ber and  wood  juoducts  with  respect  to  a 
high  demand  for  these  products."  and 
added  that  the  high  prices  act  as  a  "ra- 
tioning mechanism"  which  allocates 
"limited  supply  among  numerous  poten- 
tial purcha.sers.  "  That  meant  that  the 
supply  of  timber  caimot  meet  the  demand 
for  the  manufactured  product.  And  then 
Dr.  Dunlop  stated  that  phase  II  price 
controls  required  the    "artificial  mainte- 


nance of  a  lower  iirice"  for  lumber.  Phase 
III.  he  indicated,  has  permitted  tho.se 
lirices  to  ri.se  to  a  natural,  "free  market  ' 
level — where  the  lumber  supply  could  be 
"rationed  "  as  economics  textbooks  de- 
scribe. This  kind  of  language  hardly 
liromises  well  for  forceful  enlorcement 
of  controls  during  phase  IV. 

Dr.  Dunlop's  reasoning  is  suppo.sed  to 
make  us  feel  better  about  inflated  lum- 
ber pi  ices.  But  a  higher  price  is  a  higher 
price,  whether  it  is  a  so-called  equilib- 
rium free  market  puce  or  not.  The  home 
buyer  forced  to  sign  a  bigger  mortgage 
IS  not  better  off  knowing  that  he  is  pay- 
ing II  -tree  market"  price  according  to 
textbook  theorists.  In  this  sen.se.  every 
limited  price  under  jiliase  I  and  phase  11 
was  an  artificial  price.  But  this  is  hardly 
an  argument  for  a  tough  i^rice  controller 
to  make— If  we  were  to  shun  all  .such  "ar- 
tificial "  prices,  there  would  not  be  a  price 
control  or  stabilization  program  at  all. 
Mr.  President,  the  causes  of  increa.sed 
lumber  prices  .should  not  be  in  dispute. 
It  is  repetition  without  remedv  to  say.  m 
explaining  increased  prices,  that  supplv 
is  short  and  demand  is  high. 

We  all  know  that.  What  needs  to  be 
done  is  to  identify  and  attack  the  specific 
causes  of  the  short  supply.  The  only  al- 
ternative would  be  to  sit  by  and  w'atcii 
the  influences  of  supply  and  demand  run 
their  cour.se,  Tlie  demand  for  lumber 
stems  from  the  demand  for  housing.  Our 
housing  needs  are  not  going  to  diminish, 
however  hitih  lumber  prices  ri.se — 
nor  should  tho.se  needs  go  unfulfilled. 
Surely  this  is  one  demand  that  is  non- 
negotiable.  The  Nation  needs  lumber.  It 
does  not  make  sense  for  the  administra- 
tion to  oay  lio  service  to  national  hou^m^; 
goals,  and  then  be  content  with  inflated 
lumber  prices  cutting  the  demand  for 
lumber  We  should  not  be  willing  to  cut 
the  demand,  and  so  we  liave  to  find  oth- 
er ways  to  cut  the  prices. 

The  principal  rea.son  wiiv  lumber 
prices  have  swollen  during  the  last  2 
years  relates  to  the  .supply  of  timber.  To- 
tal lumber  constimption  m  the  United 
States  during  1972  has  been  estimated 
to  be  41  billion  bcaid  feet.  'i'et.  dunnt; 
the  same  year,  this  country  exported  3.05 
billion  board  feet  of  .-oitwood  logs.  Tho.se 
logs  that  were  shipped  to  foreign  mill.-, 
could  have  yielded,  if  manufactured  do- 
mestically, over  4  billion  board  feet  oi 
additional  softwood  lumber  for  our  home 
markets,  whicii  would  have  represented 
an  increa.se  in  lumber  supply  during  1972 
of  over  11  percent.  The  imjiact  on  limiber 
prices  of  that  added  .supply  would  have 
been  dramatic. 

The  Forest  Servue  lepuit.s  that  total 
log  exports  were  only  266  million  board 
feet  in  19t)0  For  the  years  1968  thiougli 
1971  exports  averaged  2  42  billion  board 
feet.  From  1971  and  1972  exports  in- 
creased by  26  percent.  In  the  first  3 
months  of  1973.  log  exiwrts  increased  by 
38.1  percent  over  tlie  comparable  period 
of  1972.  .At  this  rate,  log  exports  will  ex- 
ceed 4  billion  board  feet  this  year.  That 
is  enouL;h  logs  to  manufacture  lumber 
for  500.000  homes.  Clearly,  such  a  dram 
on  our  domestic  loi^  .supply  can  only  have 
a  critical  impact  on  lumber  iirices. 

While  the  detrimental  effect  of  mas>ivo 
log  expoi  ts  on  domestic  lumber  prices  has 
been   clear   tor  seme  tune    the  Admm- 
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istra'ioii  has  taken  contradictoiy  and  in- 
rJTectivc  action.  On  July  7.  1972.  Secie- 
lary  of  the  Treasury  Georpc  Shultz  an- 
tvjunced  that  Japanese  purcliases  of  U.S. 
::'nbtr  wo;ild  be  reduced  by  L'OO  million 
-onrd  feet  during  1972. 

Only  2  mo:Uh.s  later,  however,  in  a 
Mfctin-T  Ij'jtv.cen  Pre-vident  Nixon  and 
i"'re:nier  Tanaka  it  was  reported  that  Ja- 
I  an  as  part  of  a  trade  apreement  would 
1  icrea.>ie  its  purcliases  this  year  of  U.S. 
]-);.-s  and  lumber  Irom  $354  million  to 
$452  million. 

In  his  March  23  testimony.  Dr.  Dun- 
1  115  announced  thai  the  administration 
v.itr.ld  .seek  a  "voluntary  at;reemcnt"  with 
t.ie  Japanese   aimed   at   reducing   their 

I  urchai=es  of  U  S.  logs.  He  stated  that  the 
Ja.oanese  had  "indicated  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  problem  '  and  that  they 
would  try  to  see  that  the  log  acquisitions 
"do  not  inconvenience"'  the  United 
St.atcs. 

The  arrangement  betv.ecn  the  J;ipa- 
r.ese  and  the  US.  Government  an- 
nounced on  May  14,  of  this  vear  is  woe- 
fully inadequ;ite  respon'^e  to  the  problem. 
The  r.iranL,'ement  doe*^  not  '.equire  the 
Japi-.nese  to  purchase  timber  at  a  I'lwer 
rate  dunnc  the  last  half  of  1B73  than 
they  did  durin;:  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

The  cntical  fiTts  are  that  log  exports 

I I  Japan  account  for  83  percent  of  all 
U.S.  log  expoits.  and  in  Jaiiuaiy  of  this 
vear  our  lr>g  exports  to  that  country  were 
46  percent  above  v\hat  they  were  a  year 
earlier. 

Log  exports  to  Japan  incrcas"  lumber 
p^rires  in  two  ways.  First,  the  general  sup- 
ply of  logs  for  domestic  manufacture  has 
I.een  reduced  by  shipments  abroad,  and 
second  Japane.'ie  purchasing  agents  have 
been  willing  to  bid  up  stumpage  prices 
f.ir  above  what  domestic  bidders  would 
alone  have  been  able  to  do.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16.  Random  Lengths  re))orted  that 
one  stand  of  Washington  State  timber 
that  had  been  :ipprai.«ed  at  S45  per  thou- 
sand board  feet  was  bid  up  by  export 
agents  to  $270  per  thousand  board  feet. 
Another  .'^tand  apprai.sed  at  $66  was  bid 
to  $263.  There  have  been  many  other  re- 
ports of  export  pressure  on  stumpage 
prices. 

Although  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
has  .stated  that  "artificial "  export  con- 
trols, presumablv  in  the  form  of  an  em- 
bargo, are  "not  the  desired  .solution" 
sinr-e  they  would  becloud  our  policy  of 
free  trade,  not  to  m.ention  the  impact  on 
our  balance  of  pavments  deficit,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  shutting  off  log 
exports  would  have  a  net  nrgati\e  effect 
en  our  trade  balance. 

During  1972.  the  nation  imported  8.9 
bilhon  board  feet  of  lumber.  If  cur  log 
exports  of  3.05  billion  board  feet  during 
that  year  had  been  translated  into  4  bil- 
lion board  feet  r,f  alternative  domestic 
manufacture,  our  lumber  import.s  could 
have  been  restricted  accordingly.  During 
1972.  the  United  Slates  imported  from 
Canada  approximately  70  percent  of  that 
nation's  entire  production  of  .softwood 
lumber.  It  is  doubtful  that  such  an  im- 
jiort  level  would  have  to  be  sastained  if 
we  were  to  manufacture  the  logs  we  cur- 
rently export.  This  point  was  made  in  a 
New  York  Times  editorial,  which  in  re- 


versing its  former  position,  called  for  re- 
stricting our  log  exports  to  Japan.  As  the 
editorial  stated: 

The  propo.sed  reduction  In  exports  of  raw 
logs  can  only  improve  a  trade  balance  lliat 
now  operates  on  the  noniensical  basis  ol  bell- 
ing cheap  la  Japan  and  Ijiiyiiig  dear  Irom 
Canada. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.M?nt  that  the  May  5  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial I  have  referred  to,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.)ect:on  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
us  follows: 

TiMRrn 

The  skyrocketing  price  of  lumber  has  in- 
duced the  Nixon  .Adininistrniion  to  appoint 
a  task  force  whose  job  wiU  be  to  plan  an 
increase  iu  the  timber  cut  of  the  national 
forests;  and  it  is  all  too  predictable  tliat  any 
increased  timber  cut  will  be  at  the  expen.'^e 
•  f  tlie  forests  themselves.  Siioh  a  course 
v.oiiid  be  indefensible  and  unneces,sary. 

Tlie  United  Stales  is  currently  exporting 
some  5.5  billion  board  feet  of  softwood  logs 
and  lumber.  85  per  cent  of  it  to  Japan.  It 
need  only  curtail  thai  practice  sharply  to 
ta.'^e  the  supply  for  Americans. 

Senator  Packwood  of  Oregon  Is  pressing 
for  a  measr.re  that  coiUd  at  the  same  time 
inrrea.-ie  tlie  .supply  ol  wood  for  dome.stic 
needs  and  prevent  the  national  forests  from 
being  raped.  He  waut.s  a  restriction  not  only 
on  the  export  of  all  logs  from  the  national 
forrst.s  but.  in  a  phased  program,  from  state 
and  privately  owned  fore-'s  as  well.  His  bill 
would  allow  for  a  controlled  resumption  of 
s'.ich  exports  whenever  a  drop  in  domestic 
ilemand  warranted  such  action. 

This  newspaper  took  the  opposite  stand, 
on  liberal  trade  grounds,  when  a  aimilar  ban 
was  proposed  in  1968  But  the  situation  r.ow 
is  far  graver  than  it  was  then;  prices  are 
mucii  higher:  the  need  for  housing  more 
desperate  and  the  danger  to  the  forests  now- 
more  acute  and  therefore  le.ss  tolerable  The 
(ia.ssic  argument  for  free  trade  is  persuasive, 
but  we  feel  it  has  to  be  balanced  against 
the  fact  that  no  country  can  for  long  alford 
to  export  raw  materials  iu  seriously  short 
-supply  at  home. 

Even  less  cogent  is  the  case  against  an 
export  ban  that  rests  on  the  need  to  restore 
this  country's  balance  of  trade.  Against  the 
5  5  billion  board  feet  of  logs  whuh  the 
United  States  now  exports.  9  billion  board 
feet  of  finished  lumber  from  C.mada  are 
being  imported.  The  propo.si-d  reduction  in 
t  xpori  of  raw  logs  could  only  improve  a  trade 
balance  that  now  operates  on  the  nonsensical 
h.isis  of  selling  cheap  to  Japan  and  buying 
dear  from  Canada. 

Senator  PACKwoon,  of  Oregon,  has  in- 
troduced legislation  which  as  amended 
by  Senator  Stevenson  would  i^lace  a  limit 
on  log  and  lumber  exports  from  the 
United  States.  As  a  means  of  stopping 
the  steadily  increasing  drain  on  supply 
of  logs.  I  support  this  legislation. 

The  administration,  however,  has  the 
opportunity  for  taking  action  that  would 
pioMde  immediate  relief.  The  Eixport  Ad- 
niinistiation  Act  of  1969  authorized  the 
United  States  to  use  export  controls  "to 
the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  .scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the 
serious  inflationary  impact  of  abnormal 
foreiGii  demand." 

The  administration  has  never  acted  to 
use  that  authority  and  thereby  It  .shirks 
Its  responsibility  to  protect  our  domestic 
economy,  combat  inflation,  and  lower 
lumber  prices. 


On  June  13.  the  President  announced 
the  need  for  new  laws  to  control  exijorts 
of  .scarce  raw  materials  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  Surprisingly,  he 
did  not  mention  lumber  where  the  need 
for  such  Ie.<.'is!ation  is  picatest.  We  must 
take  steps  to  protect  and  presei-ve  a  nat- 
ural resource  which  takes  up  to  100 
\  ears  to  replenish. 

No  discussion  of  the  iiresent  lumber 
crisis  would  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  our  national  forests.  It  is 
currcntiv  esiimatcd  that  ovci-  50  liercent 
of  all  commercial  soltwood  sav  timtief 
still  on  the  stump  is  located  in  our  na- 
uonal  forests,  maintained  by  the  U,S. 
Forest  Service.  Only  35  percent  of  our 
timber  inventory  is  owned  by  jjrivate 
sources.  The  liunber  indusii-y  is  not  a 
concentrated  iiidu.  try  with  a  few  large 
firms:  tlieie  aie  over  80.000  separate  bus- 
iness firms  that  harvest,  manufacture, 
sell,  and  distribute  lumber  and  wcx)d 
lu-oducls.  and  less  than  800  of  them  do 
more  than  S5  million  in  business  a  year. 
Only  the  very  largest  firms  can  afTord 
owning  private  timberland,  mcjst  lum- 
ber manufacturers  in  the  Western 
Slates — wiiere  .softwood  lumber,  used  in 
construction,  largel.v  originates — is  fur- 
nished from  sale  by  the  U.S.  Fore.st  Serv- 
ice. Tlie  Forest  Service  each  year  specifies 
the  amount  of  timber  that  can  be  cut 
from  the  national  forest  for  commercial 
,'ales.  For  the  la:sl  several  years  the  ac- 
tual sales  were  substantially  below  the 
allowable  cut,  further  diminishing  th.e 
supply  of  lumber. 

While  tlie  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
announced  that  it  has  asked  the  US 
Forest  Service  to  find  ways  to  meet  the 
allowable  cut  in  1973,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  cut  the  Forest  Service  bud- 
get. Cutting  trees  requires  money  for 
timber  sales  preparation,  forest  man- 
agement support  activities,  as  well  as  re- 
forestation after  the  cut  has  been  made. 
During  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice .spent  S293  million  on  forest  land 
management.  But  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
the  administration  estimates  that  the 
forest  land  management  budget  will  have 
been  limited  to  $253  million,  and  only 
$247  million  has  been  requested  by  ihie 
White  House  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Al- 
though an  additional  $1.4  million  has 
been  allotted  to  the  fi.scal  1974  budget  for 
timber  sales  preparation  work,  most  ex- 
perls  agree  that  the  increment  will  be 
.msl  enough  to  cover  wage  increases,  and 
higher  operating  costs,  and  not  enough 
to  finance  the  timber  sales  necessary  to 
enhance  the  supply  for  commercial  man- 
ufacture. 'While  some  limited  increases 
m  money  and  manpower  were  announced 
recently,  it  is  futile  for  the  administra- 
tion to  require  the  Forest  Service  to  in- 
crease its  .sales  this  year  with  what  still 
remains  inadequate  manpower  and 
money  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

Increasing  the  cut  is  neces.sary  to  in- 
c  rease  the  supply  of  logs  and  to  restrain 
the  price  of  lumber  in  the  long  range.  I 
do  not  advocate  increasing  the  cut  just 
to  get  more  logs  on  the  market  quickly. 
We  must  obey  the  proper  environmental 
restraints.  Such  measures  will  not  affect 
the  price  of  lumber  today,  or  during  tlie 
rest  of  the  year.  Timber  sales  are  rarely 
translated  into  logged  trees  during  the 
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year  of  sale.  Timber  sales  contracts  usu- 
ally require  3  or  4  years  for  com- 
l)lelion.  It  has  been  estimated  tliat  for 
each  ma.ior  sale  of  timber  from  Uie  Na- 
tional Forests,  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  trees  are  cut  in  the  first  year  after 
sale.  The  administration  will  have  to  ex- 
i:)lain  how  it  intends  to  alter  this  pattern 
if  it  expects  achievement  of  allowable 
cut  to  make  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
lumber  before  1975. 

Furthermore,  there  are  legitimat<?  en- 
vironmental questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered. As  the  National  Resources  De- 
fense Council  in  its  testimony  before  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  last  month  indi- 
cated environmental  impact  statements 
must  be  prepared  to  explain  significant 
changes  in  the  Foiesl  Service  aclivitie-s 
affecting  the  forest  environmetit. 

Mr.  President,  effective  action  to  re- 
strict our  log  exports  and  increasing  the 
actual  cut  in  the  national  forest  arc 
requisite  if  the  price  of  lumber  and  the 
con.sequent  cost  of  housing  is  not  to  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  the  1970's.  But  neither 
form  of  action  can  seriously  restraui  lum- 
ber prices  this  year. 

The  Econcmic  Stabilization  Act  im- 
po.ses  the  responsibility  to  pievent  or  to 
nullify  price  increases  fueling  the  in- 
flationary fires.  Confronted  with  price 
increases  in  building  material  products 
that  lange  between  25  and  100  jicrccnt 
since  January  li,  1973.  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  ai  t  effectively,  until  the 
recently  announced  60-day  freeze.  The 
regulations  of  phase  III  spell  out  a  gen- 
eral price  .standard  to  which  business 
firms  were  expected  to  obrerve. 

By  any  standard  of  measurement  or 
compliance,  there  is  h,irdly  a  manufac- 
turer of  softwood  lumber  in  the  United 
States  today  that  could  ex):)ect  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  that  general  price 
standard,  in  view  of  the  price  increases 
that  have  occurred  since  the  end  of 
lihase  n. 

Tlie  lumber  iiidustry  is  an  out,standing 
example  of  the  acimmistration's  failure 
to  enforce  its  own  regulations:  its  unwill- 
ingness to  do  the  "dirty  jobs"  to  fight 
inflation. 

In  1972,  the  lumber  industry  experi- 
enced the  biggest  year  in  its  history. 
Average  industry  profits  rose  16  percent 
over  1971,  Industry  Week  magazine  has 
presided  that  Uie  industry's  profits  will 
rise  another  15  percent  this  year. 

As  the  wholesale  price  index  for  .soft- 
wood lumber  rose  19.4  between  Novem- 
ber 1971 — when  Phase  II  began— and 
December  1972,  the  largest  lumber  com- 
pany in  the  country,  Weyerhauser,  en- 
joyed a  38.3-percent  increase  in  its  net 
income.  Georgia  Pacific,  the  second  larg- 
est lumber  company,  recorded  a  48.9-per- 
cent increase  in  net  income.  Standard  & 
Poor's  predicts  for  1973  that  "a  greater 
portion"  of  this  year's  eaiTiings  advances 
for  building  material  producers  will  come 
from  price  boost,  than  came  from  iii- 
crea.ses  in  1972, 

The  spectacular  price  increases  for 
lumber  and  plywood  occurring  since  Jan- 
uary has  been  due  in  part  to  the  desire 
of  lumber  manufacturers  and  timber 
owners  to  maximize  profits.  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  recently  quoted  the  presi- 
dent of  Williamett  Industries,  a  large 
lumber  company,  as  saying  that  he  was 
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"embarra.ssed  at  the  prices  wc  are  getting 
today."  and  a  top  lumber  official  In  the 
South  was  quofrd  by  a  newspaper  in 
Atlanta  as  saying  that  now  the  lumber 
comjxinies  "liold  the  upper  hand"  that 
they  are  "iu;  t  going  to  gel  whatever  the 
market  will  take."  Continued  high  de- 
mand for  lumber  will  allow  the  lumber 
industry  to  continue  to  charge  whatever 
the  market  will  bear. 

The  lumber  industry  would  .-eeni  to  be  a 
tjiime  taiget  for  the  admini:~«.iation  pro- 
po.sed "profit  .sweep.  "  The  profit  ol  the 
lumber  industry  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed to  see  if  they  are  justified  be- 
cause of  increased  cost  or  efRcicncy. 

If  iJie  Cotau  il  ex;iects  to  retain  any 
slircd  of  credibility  in  the  face  of  dra- 
matic price  increases  in  this  industry.  I 
urge  it  to  anttlyze  carefully  the  lumber 
mdu.stry  s  comphance  wuh  the  price 
si.indards  ci  piiase  III.  Fu;  ti:r;inore.  the 
administration  should  \?\\q  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

First.  Further  sub.stanJiaI  increases  in 
the  fi.scal  1974  appropriation  request  for 
forest  land  management  ol  Uie  U.S.  For- 
est Scr\  ice. 

Second.  .\s  an  interim  measure,  im- 
mediately implenirrt  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  to  reduce  by  at  lea.st 
15  percent,  the  exjiort  of  lc.c,s  to  forci;,!! 
countries  v,  uiiin  a  period  of  90  days. 

Third.  A.;5  a  long-term  solution,  suppori 
and  help  to  enact  legi.slaiion  similar  to 
that  offered  by  Se'iiator  Packwood  which 
would  place  a  total  ban  on  the  exports 
of  timber  harvest  from  Federal  lands 
and  which  would  place  a  ceiling  on  logs 
at  2.5  billion  board  feet  and  lumber  at 
1,2  billion  board  feet  ihat  can  be  ex- 
Ijortcd  from  non-Federal  sources.  This 
legislation  would  take  effect  immediately 
under  enactment  and  would  remain  in 
effect  for  3  fiscal  years.  There  are  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  for  lowering  and  rais- 
ing the  ceiling  if  conditions  warrant  such 
changes. 

Fourth.  Appropriate  research  funds  to 
develop  new  methods  of  logging  now 
harmful  to  the  environment. 

Fifth.  Rescind  the  exemption  from 
controls  on  stumpage  and  logs.  We  must 
stop  increasing  lumber  prices  at  then- 
source. 

Sixth.  After  the  60-day  freeze,  rcas.'^er- 
tion  of  mandatory  price  controls  on  the 
lumber  industry. 

To  the  extent  that  the  administration 
succeeds  in  improving  the  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  .sawtimber  in  1973,  tlie  applica- 
tion of  mandatory  controls  cian  be  with- 
drawn or  ended.  There  is  no  special  magic 
about  mandatorv-  price  controls.  All  busi- 
ne.s.ses,  all  bureaucrats,  and  all  legisla- 
tors would  like  to  do  without  them.  But 
at  the  present  time  tlie  alternative  is  the 
meek  acceptance  of  the  enormous  price 
increases  tliat  were  phase  Ill's  special 
gift  to  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government  should  act 
now  to  give  proof  to  its  commitment  to 
national  hou.sing  needs  by  acting  to  re- 
.slrain  the  price  of  lumber  and  wood 
products. 

RETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  KAMPS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  honor  a  great  reporter.  Mr.  John 
Kamiis.    who    will    retire    today    as    a 


Washington  correspondent  of  tlie  As- 
sociated Pre^s. 

We  do  far  too  little  to  honor  such  men 
as  John  Kamps.  who  day  in  and  day  out 
record  the  acinilies  of  llie  Congress. 

Jolui  wrs  ixirn  in  Litchville.  N  Dak  , 
on  June  11.  1909.  He  earned  his  BA  in 
journal!  m.  at  Montana  State.  He  joined 
the  AP  at  Denver  in  1942,  and  after 
military  seiMce  rcjointd  the  news 
gat  hf  imp  organization  in  1946  at 
Helena.  Mont.  In  April  of  1951.  lie  can.e 
to  Wasi.mpion  with  the  AP  as  a  c  or- 
respotident . 

He  covered  news  conrernin^  tV.c 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  the  Senate 
Interior  and  lu-sular  Affairs  CouunKltj. 
As  chairman  of  tliat  comnnt'itc,  I  Lave 
been  well  aware  of  tlie  accuracy  and 
fluency  ol  John  Kamp's  dispaU  hcs. 

I  tmderstand  that  Jcjhn  is  headirq: 
oi't.  next  week  for  Florida  wl.ere  he 
plans — at  least  for  a  while — to  loaf  and 
to  fish.  He  has  earned  much  happy  loaf- 
uig  and  good  fishing,  and  I  v.isii  hini 
endle.s.s  h^  jrs  of  both. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  CONGRESS    ANTD 
EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE 

Mr  ABOURFZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  ir.an 
wiiom  I  admire  greatly,  and  whose  views 
I  deeply  respect,  Mr.  Ining  Brant.  Mr. 
Erant  was  kind  enough  to  enclose  a  cjpy 
of  the  commencement  address  he  ga\e  to 
this  year's  graduating  clas-  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  School  of  Law,  Mr. 
Brant  ha.-  had  a  long  and  d-stingui-hed 
career  in  louiTialism  and  goverrment. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  .America's  fore- 
most consututional  experts. 

The  thoui,lits  Mr.  Brunt  conveys  in  Ins 
address  const iiuie  an  insightful  com- 
mentary on  liie  present  stale  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  kindle  a  renewed  awareness 
of  very  real  and  dangerous  threats  to  our 
democracy  I  would  hke  to  take  th:-: 
opportur.ity  to  commend  Mr,  Brant's  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues  m  tlie  Senate  and 
Hou^c  of  Reprci^nta livens  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cor.sent  tliat  Mr,  Brant  s 
,speech  be  primed  in  the  Re<  ofd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sj^eerh 
was  ordered  lo  be  jirinted  m  the  Recc-.d. 
as  follows: 

THF      rF.F-irrNT.      ri.NTSl-SS,      AKD      ^iil^^.V.-C 

Privilhoi; 
(By  Ir\ing  Brant) 

One  t.f  the  nioht  pleaiaat  surprises  of  n-.v 
life  came  kj  nie  wheu  Dean  Slojis  wrote  ifjut 
the  l'j~<6  giiduates  of  the  Univermy  .ii  Ore- 
gon Sclicx-i;  of  I-aw  had  requested  ihiil  1  tie 
invited  lo  deliver  Ihn,  c  muiencemeni  aU- 
dreas, 

I  thought  of  Llie  .speakcrij  yju  might  ha;« 
invited. 

Any  one  of  the  nine  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  AiivbtKiy  eise  in  high  pofci'iou 
no;  subpociiiitd  before  a  grand  jury. 

Instead,  \ou  puked  a  per!~oJi  witli  no  legal 
siaiidiiig  whatever  That  is  esiH-cialiy  plead- 
ing i^cause.  for  thirty-odd  year.s,  I  have  fre- 
Cjuemly  been  iwut«l  abciut  my  lack  of 
credentials. 

Iu  1&37  I  testified  Ixlorc  the  Sei.ate  Ju- 
diciary Cf  mmitiee  on  tlie  bill  to  tiiJaxge  the 
Supreme  Court, 

'Are  you  a  lawyer?"  I  wais  asked. 

"No.  bir,"  I  answered. 

Several  times,  later,  I  testified  on  the  con- 
.slitutioniiliiv  of  bills  pending  in  Congress. 
Always  'he  ^ame  exchange: 
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Are  you  a  lawyer?" 

■■No,  sir" 

Thp  tide  ; timed  in  Ui7^2  when  the  New 
\ov\i  Tunes  asked  me  to  write  an  article  on 
uiLpeaclimeiit.  Their  ideiitificalion  note  be- 
LMM  ■Mr.  Brant,  an  attorney  .  .  .■  Under  the 
r.ile  laid  down  in  Ncu-  York  Tmus  versii.', 
Siilhrtin.  that  might  qualifv  a.-  reckless  dl.^- 
rt'ijard  ol  the  truth."  Howe-.er  I  utier  :t  to 
voii   as  my  credentials 

The  President.  Congre-s  ai:d  Exerutivp 
Privilege!  How  priorities  have  oluitmed!  Who 
uould  have  dreamed  in  If);M  that  forty  years 
later  an  Attorney  General,  speaking  ior  tiie 
Clue!  Magi.->trate.  would  soberly  tell  the  Seii- 
a'.e  that  the  President  has  unrestrainable 
pouer  to  I'orbid  any  executive  ottU'er  to  tes- 
tuv  before  Congress.  That  applied.  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst  said  in  answer  to  a  quest  ion.  to  every 
oi\e  of  the  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
civil  employees  of  the  federal  government 

Who  would  have  dreamed,  forty  years  ago. 
tiiat  two  successive  President--  would  con- 
duct the  longest  war  In  American  history 
wuiiout  authorization  by  Cont;ress.  which 
alone  has  coiislitutiona!  pov.er  to  declare 
war? 

Who  would  have  foretold  that  a  Presi- 
dent would  claim  authority  to  impound  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  appropriated  by  Congress, 
ill  whom  the  spending  power  is  solely 
ve-ted';' 

What  writer  of  wild  -Who  Dui.nits?" 
.\ould  have  conjured  up  the  Watergate  bur- 
s-'lary  and  bugging,  with  its  tentacle.-)  of  cor- 
rviptioit  reaching  into  the  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  the  executiie  branch  of  govern- 
laent':' 

These  are  issues  that  cm  far  deeper  than 
tiie  per.-.onality  of  any  President,  far  deeper 
than  the  control  of  government  by  any  spe- 
tiai  political  party.  They  strike  at  the  fun- 
damentals of  our  constitutional  system. 
They  jeopardize  the  liberties  of  the  people 
Tiiey  pollute  the  soils  of  America  and  send 
a   sickening  miasma   around    the   world. 

A  President  obsessed  with  power  con- 
fronts a  Congress  long  ttx)  di.>organi/ed  to 
assert  its  constitutional  authoritv.  but 
aroused  at  last  as  if  by  electric "  shock. 
.\roused  to  decisive  action?  It  is  too  .soon 
to  say.  Paralysis  of  Congress  produced 
N'lxonism. 

E.xecutive  privilege!  Putting  dogma  above 
!ii>toric  truth.  President  Nixon  threats  that 
principle  as  if  it  were  an  ab-olute.  His  deti- 
iiition  of  privilege,  invalid  in  e\erv  respect, 
particularly  ignores  the  censorial  field.  In 
that  vast  and  important  area,  the  Constitu- 
tior..  by  tmmistakable  words  and  implica- 
ti'>!..^,  uplifts  Congress  above  the  executive 
branch.  James  Madison  .said  in  tlic  House  ol 
Representatives  in  1794: 

•  If  we  advert  to  the  nature  of  Republican 
C;(.vernment.  we  shall  find  that  the  cen- 
sorial power  is  in  the  people  over  the  Clov- 
en,ment.  and  not  in  the  Government  over 
the  people," 

That  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  truths 
ever  uttered,  and  yet  Congress  itself,  when 
true  to  its  functions,  is  tlie  cen.'^orial  agem 
of  the  people  With  roots  running  far  back 
ill  Engli.,h  history,  the  people  through  their 
••:<-'tPd  parliaments  ha\e  exercised  a  censo- 
ri.il  power  over  the  admunstrati'  t-  branch  of 
i-")Vfrnmeiit 

In  both  England  and  the  United  .States, 
this  censorship  ha.s  taken  its  sharpest  form 
ill  t!ie  prote-.s  of  impeachment  In  our  Con- 
■-titution.  the  po-A-er  to  impeach  tiie  Presi- 
'ifut  and  all  civil  ofticer^  i.,  amply  established 
and  carefully  -afeguarded  arainst  abuse  The 
H'.use  of  Representatives  i.-npeaches  the 
•Senate  convicts  or  acquits,  on  charges  of 
treitsoii.  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
mi-,deineanors," 

I  emph.u-)i/'e  the  power  of  impearhment. 
not  from  any  prospect  of  eniplovmeni 
against  President  Nixon  but  bccaii.-;e  it  leads 
"■  vitally  important  corollaries  to  which  no 


attention  lias  ever  been  paid.  Following  the 
impeachment  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
are  these  two  clauses: 

The  President  shall  take  an  oalli  to  'pre- 
.-^erve.  protect,  and  defend  the  Coiistiimion 
of  the  United  States." 

■The  President  .  .  .  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  laithfully  executed." 

Unlaithtul  execution  of  the  laws,  by  delib- 
erate obstruction  of  justice,  is  a  high  crime 
calling  for  removal  of  the  President  from 
office.  Possessing  this  ground  of  lemoval. 
Congress  must  also  have  the  power  and  duty 
to  determine  HOW  the  laws  are  being  exe- 
cuted, whether  faithfully  or  unfaithfullv. 
Finally,  having  such  an  investigative  power 
over  the  presidency.  Congress  must  like\vi.-.e 
po.>,-,e.-is  that  same  pouer  at  every  lower  level 
of  executive  office. 

This  leads  to  an  inescapable  conclusion. 
Possession  by  Congress,  atall  levels,  of  the 
investigative  power  over  faithful  execution 
of  the  laws  totally  wipes  out  any  restriction 
of  such  an  investigation  through  executive 
privilege. 

What  is  executive  privilege,  rightlv  con- 
sidered?  It  is  the  implied  right  of  the  Pre,-,i- 
dent  to  withhold  information  to  protect  the 
•security  or  vital  interests  of  the  nation.  It 
is  also  the  implied  right  of  the  President  to 
preserve  a  confidential  relationship  with  his 
.-talT  in  the  conduct  of  pi-esidential  busine.ss. 
That  does  not  include  criminal  misconduct. 
What  is  executive  privilege  as  claimed  bv 
President  Nixon?  It  is  an  unscalable  wall", 
built  to  protect  himself  and  his  aides  from 
the  legitimate  censorial  power  of  Congress, 
Incorrectlv  regarding  the  separation  of 
powers  as  absolute.  Nixon  treats  executive 
privilege  as  likewise  absolute,  to  be  exercised 
bv  him  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all. 
Considering  the  storm  now  raging  over 
executive  privilege,  it  ts  amazing  to  dtscover 
that  only  twice  before  in  tlie  nation's  his- 
torv.  in  1796  and  1813.  has  it  ever  produced 
a  tuated  clash  between  President  and  Con- 
gress, Neither  case  supports  the  Nixon 
concept. 

In  1796  Chief  Justice  John  Jav  negotiated 
an  Anglo-American  commercial  treat v  that 
made  this  country  an  economic  va.ssal  of 
England  Laws  were  needed  to  bring  the 
treaty  into  effect  and  rebellion  broke  out 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  House  requesting 
President  Washington  to  transmit  all  papers 
relating  to  the  treaty.  In  the  debate  tliere 
v.a.  talk  of  impeaching  John  Jav,  but  the 
purpose  was  to  scuttle  the  treaty." 

President  Witshington  refused  to  transmit 
t!ip  papers,  calling  them  irrelevant:  "to  any 
purpo.-e  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  c.crept  tlidt  of  imppiicli- 
mcnt.  which  the  resolution  has  not  ex- 
piessed,'  So.  Washington  exerted  executive 
privilege  validly,  to  protect  the  treaty-making 
powers  of  the  President  and  .Senate.  But  ob- 
serve the  exception  about  impeachment. 
Piesident  Washington  recognized  that  if  the 
House  had  declared  the  purpose  to  be  im- 
peachment, he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
tiansmit  the  papers  This  supports  com- 
pletely my  view  that  the  impeachment  power 
1^  the  apex  and  determinant  of  the  general 
censorial  power  of  Congress, 

During  the  debate  on  the  resolution  James 
-Madison,  leader  of  the  anii-treaLy  forces, 
defined  presidential  privilege.  He  was  "ready 
to  admit  that  the  executive  had  a  right,  un- 
der due  i-esponsibility  .  .  to  withhold  infor- 
mation, when  of  a  nature  that  did  not  per- 
mit  a  disclosure  of  it  at   the  time' 

Not  the  words  "under  due  responsibility.  ' 
.Madison  was  saying  in  effect  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  withhold  information  at  will; 
there  must  be  compelling  reason  in  nationai 
policy  for  his  refusal.  Note  also  the  words 
"at  the  time."  The  withholding  could  only 
be  temporary. 
In    181J   President    Madison    nominated   a 


minister  to  replace  an  American  agent  in 
Sweden,  The  Senate,  objecting  to  the  expense, 
appointed  a  committee  to  "confer"  with  the 
President  on  the  subject.  Madison  refused 
a  conference.  Under  the  Constitution,  he 
wrote,  the  Piesident  and  Congress  were  in- 
dependent ol  and  coordinate  with  eacii  oth- 
er," Conference  of  a  committee  with  the  Pres- 
ident himself  appeared  to  lose  sight  of  this 
coordinate  relationship. 

How  then  was  information  to  be  furnished'' 
The  practice,  said  Madison,  had  been  either 
to  request  the  President  to  furnish  it.  or 
for  a  Senate  committee  to  confer  with  the 
head  of  the  proper  department.  He  would 
cheeriuUy  furnish  all  suitable  informHiion 
'in  any  mode  deemed  consLsteiU  with  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the  settled 
practice  under  it,"" 

Compare  Madison's  restricted  view  Willi 
the  sweeping  claims  of  Richard  Nixon,  In 
1796,  fnmhatin(i  executive  privilege.  Madison 
recognized  the  right  of  a  President  to  with- 
hold information,  "for  the  time  being."  when 
national  interests  forbade  disclosure.  In  1813. 
as  President,  defending  executive  privilege, 
Madison  recognized  the  right  of  Congress  to 
question  the  heads  of  departments.  The  word,-, 
he  nsed.  linking  "settled  practice""  with  '-con- 
stitutional principles.""  make  the  furnishiniz 
of  information  compulsory  unless  it  jeopard- 
izes nationai  security.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  be  subpoenaed. 

Contrast  that  with  tlie  Nixon -Kleindienst 
assertion  of  unrestricted  power  to  forbid 
interrogation  of  two  and  a  half  million  fed- 
eral employees,  including  all  executive  ofli- 
cers.  when  the  purpose  of  Congie.-s  is  to 
uncover  criminal  malfeasance  in  office,  Madi- 
son"s  explication  titterly  wipes  out  the  Nixon 
definition. 

Besides  being  legally  untenable,  Nixon"s 
res(,)rt  to  executive  privilege  has  boomeranged 
against  liim  to  the  point  of  disaster.  It,-,  po- 
litical weakness  lies  in  its  plainly  visible 
motivation— to  prevent  White  House  aides 
from  linking  their  superiors  with  the  Water- 
gate scandal  That  blundering  presidential 
tactic,  combined  with  the  magnificent  work 
of  the  American  press,  has  turned  the  Water- 
gate affair  from  a  temporary  flash  flood  into 
a  continental  imnidation.  And  tlie  President 
himself  has  magnified  the  disaster  by  a  nine- 
month  campaign  of  vilification  of  the  news- 
papers, reporters  and  broadcasters  who  have 
served  the  nation  so  marvelously  well 

As  a  result,  the  word  "impeachment  "  once 
heard  only  in  the  congressional  Black  Caucus 
and  among  antiwar  extremists,  has  now 
reached  the  "if"  stage  m  the  minds  of  hun- 
dreds of  congre.ssmen.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  Ihat,  however,  is  a  long 
way  from  action. 

The  Cambodian  bombing,  in  mv  opinion, 
is  an  impeachable  crime,  violating  both  the 
US,  Constitution  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Nuremberg  Tribunal,  which  is  a  part  of 
American  law.  However,  there  will  be  no 
impeachment  becau.se  the  whole  nation  is 
involved  in  the  crime, 

Watergate  is  a  different  matter.  Gradiim 
downward,  there  are  four  ways  of  looking  at 
Nixons  possible  responsibility  for  that 
monstrositv. 

1,  The  President  may  have  planned  or  au- 
thorized it.  If  .so.  he  can  and  ought  to  be 
impeached, 

2,  The  Pre--ident.  uninvolved  m  the  crime, 
may  have  worked  to  cover  it  up  Impeach - 
abilitv  would  depend  on  motive— impeach- 
able If  hi.T  purpo.se  was  to  obstruct  justice. 
non-impeachable  if  words  and  actions  were 
limned  to  . sell -protection  Iroin  criticism 

3.  rhe  burglary  and  bugging  mav  ha;e 
been  ordered  by  high  White  House  staffers 
Without  the  Presidents  knowledge. 

4.  The  break-in  could  have  been  the  un- 
aiilhonzed  work  of  low  rank  staffers.  That, 
however,  is  almost  beyond   belief. 

let   u,s  con,Mder  burglary  planned  by  high 
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White  House  aides  acting  on  their  o^v^ 
Two  weeks  ago  Jlr,  Nixon  revealed  that  on 
July  23,  1970.  to  cope  with  "a  "wave  of  bomb- 
ings and  explosions  |on|  college  campuses." 
he  autliorized  foar  espionage  agencies  to 
c^'mmit  burglary.  Five  days  later  J,  EdL'ar 
Hoover  mdticed  him  to  revoke  the  order 
Why  did  the  Pre>ident  tell  this  to  the  people," 
Because  Judge  Sirica  delivered  the  1970  bur- 
glary order  to  tlie  Er-,  in  investigating  com- 
mittee. Bettor  have  tlie  news  come  Iron  the 
Iresident  himself,  rather  than  like  a  clap 
t '.   tViunder  from  the  Senate  Caucus  Room. 

Alter  the  1970  directive  was  revoked,  Nixon 
continued,  lie  set  up  "a  Special  Investiga- 
tions Unit  -within  tlie  'VV'hite  House,"  super- 
vised by  Ehrlichman  He  named  three  mejii- 
Ijcrs — Krr-^h,  who  condn<t»d  the  Ellsberp 
1  iirttlary,  and  Liddy  i.nd  Hunt,  who  burglar- 
1.  ed  Watergate, 

TTie  President  Faid  that  because  of  his 
f  inphasis  on  national  security,  he  could  un- 
derstand  how  "highly  motivated  individuals 
could  have  felt  ,tu,'-!i;"ied  in  engaging  in  spe- 
1  ific  acluities  thai  I  would  have  disap- 
jroved  "  If  Mr,  Nixon  would  have  disapproved 
burglary  in  1972,  -why  did  he  anthcri'/e  it  in 
1970,  With  such  a  backproxind,  what  need 
vat-  there  for  a  presidenti.il  directive  to 
Imrtrlarizc  the  Watt'rcatc'^ 

In  his  statement  of  May  22.  President 
Kixon  referred  over  aj,d  over  to  national 
.security  as  the  justificaticn  for  his  burglary 
directive.  Where  national  leciirity  was  con- 
cerned, he  seemed  to  be  saying,  executive 
jirivilece  frees  the  Pre'^ident  from  criminal 
law.  And  who  menaced  national  security'' 
C-i>llf:-e  students  and  McGo^ernites, 

Paradoxically,  the  line  of  reascninp  I  am 
following  diminishes  the  Presidents  liability 
to  impeachmfiit.  However,  it  doubles  his 
moral  liability  for  Watergate  and  opens  bini 
more  widely  to  the  Judgir.enl  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Let  the  adverse  reaction  be 
f-evere  enough  and  it  will  leave  no  alternative 
to  resignation  from  office 

If  Watergat,e  proves  to  be  Richard 
riixons  Neme.  i,-;,  lie  will  have  brought  i:  on 
himself  by  the  mast  malaprop  course  record- 
<d  in  Aniericui  hi.->t<:.ry  As  he  told  it  in  his 
April  30  telciisioii  .speech,  he  never  heard  of 
While  Hoiuse  participation  in  the  Watergate 
burglary  until  M,irch  21,  when  he  was  told 
about  it  by  his  counsel  John  Dean  One  week 
ago  new-spapers  quoted  Dean  as  .-aying  that 
he  talked  with  Nixon  about  Watergate  thirty 
<T  forty  imies  before  .March  21.  .md  dis- 
russe<i  the  Cover-up,  Nixc<n"s  pr&ts  secretary 
<-alled  this  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Presi- 
tlent.  "tising  innuerido.  distortion  of  truth 
and  .straight  fal.schpods"  Ijcarning  next  day 
that  the  .story  about  Dean  came  from  the 
Senate  investigators,  the  "White  House 
SiX)ke-man  admit  tec!  the  earlier  Nixon-Dean 
tiUks  about  Watergate,  denied  that  the  cover- 
up  was  discu.s.se<i,  and  invoked  executive 
privilege.  The  Presidents  logs  of  thooc  meet- 
ings, the  press  secretary  said,  ".ire  not  sub- 
ject to  subpoena"  and  would  not  be  m.ide 
available  to  investigators. 

This  defiant  utterance  prcK^hiced  the  im- 
mediate threat  of  a  subpoena  and  the 
President  b;icked  off.  His  press  secretary 
explained  that  he  had  given  his  own  er- 
roneous interpretation  of  the  President 's 
position  Tlie  logs,  he  ref>cated,  were  not 
subject  to  subpoena,  but  they  might  po,'>si- 
bly  be  furnished  on  twime  other  basis  A 
promLse  to  that  end  followed.  That  avokleil 
a  showdown  but  left  intact  the  Nixon  defini- 
tion of  executive  privilege,  which,  if  success- 
fully applied,  would  reduce  "faithful  execu- 
!  ion  ol  the  laws"  to  a  shambles. 

Ix't  us  go  biuk  to  that  April  30  television 
iddress.  As  Mr,  Nixon  then  described  Water- 
gate, several  "wen-inlenfioned"  White 
House  staffers  fell  Into  "shady  tactics." 
America,  the  President  declared,  "must  not 
again  fall  into  the  trap  ol  letting  the  end, 


however  great  that  end  Is.  Justify  the  means." 
C  >mpare  that  moralistic  sermon  with  Nix- 
t'li's   107O   nriiorization  of  burglary. 

The  "great  end'  of  the  "well-intentioned" 
l;urglars  was  of  course  the  re-election  of 
tiie  President  But  their  "shaciy  tactics  '  were 
not  con.'ined  to  Watergate,  Nixons  campaign 
ire.isurer  testired  that  $900,000,  collected  in 
( ,ish  and  held  in  cash,  Wis  disbursed  for 
stent  pui-poses  and  all  records  were  de- 
stroyed. We  knov."  from  the  General  Account- 
ij  g  Oftice,  over  which  the  President  has  no 
oonirol,  how  some  of  tins  money  was  spent. 

To  aciiie\e  the  "great  enci,  "  the  men  who 
iHirglari;  ed  Watergate  received  $4SO,000  of 
t,'ixon  c&mpaign  funds,  S2iO,Ot)0  of  it  just 
iji  lore  and  just  after  they  were  convicted. 
Was  this  secxiid  payment  made  out  of  com- 
piusBion,  or  to  keep  them  silent? 

Letters  forged  ijy  Nixon  aides  destroyed  the 
presidential  candidacy  cf  Senator  Muskie 

A  lyurgiary  of  Senator  McGovenis  liead- 
ijiiariers  misfired. 

Burglary  was  used  by  the  White  House 
a  aiii;-t  Dauiel  Ellsberg, 

Spujious  State  Department  cabl(  grams, 
t'csigned  to  incriminate  tlie  Kennedy  family, 
■,'.fie  forged  in  the  White  House,  stored  there, 
.'Hid  destroyed  to  prevent  discovery. 

All  this  by  a  special  espionage  unit  set  up 
t.y  President  Nixon  and  supervised  by  do- 
nieslic  chief  John  Ehrlichman. 

I  do  not  charge  that  the  Pre.sident  ordered 
tluse  lawless  aclivilies,  I  simply  marvel  that 
lie  could  aiiociaie  lor  four  years  with  such 
a  band  of  po;iiic<il  cutthroats  and  not  dis- 
(  over  their  character.  Listen  to  the  rollcall 
of  those  caught  in  tlie  Wutc-gate  dragnet: 
Mitchell.  Sians.  Hnldeman,  Ehrlichman. 
Dean,  Colson,  Liddy,  Hunt,  Krogh.  "Voung. 
f-'licphord.  Kiilmbach.  Cauliiekl.  LaRue,  Se- 
f  rclii,  M;iunulcr.  Mardian.  Slrachiin.  C'hapin, 
.'iliian.  It  IS  a  \eri'a"o;e  Who's  Who  of  the 
I're-pur^ation  White  Hou.se  and  re-eJection 
oommit'ee.  And  these  twenty  men,  by  cou- 
I  ert  or  by  comciderce,  kept  the  President  in 
total  igiKjrance,  for  nine  months,  of  occur- 
rences that  furnished  the  daily  reading  and 
listening  of  a  hundred  million  Americans, 

For  Mr  Nixon,  there  is  one  possible  escape 
fioni  the  worst  deduction.  A  great  deal  that 
I'^oks  like  prc^ideniuU  eiitanglemeut  may  be 
[•residential  inept  nude.  Blundering  reached 
lis  olimax,  certainly,  ii-i  the  nine-month 
WHiitp  House  campaign  of  ritnperation  di- 
rected again,--:t  the  Washington  1-^st.  the  New- 
Vork  Tnr.es,  and  other  publications. 

Underestimate  of  the  press  was  the  fatal 
Haw  ill  the  Nixon  game  plan  of  playmg  Wa- 
tergate down  instead  of  blasting  it  wide  open 
belo.v  the  presideij lial  level.  As  the  press 
brouglit  c>ut  fact  after  incriminating  fact, 
the  Wliite  Hou.se  countered  with  denials, 
scoffings,  and  daily  otitcries  against  the  press. 
With  this  continuing  month  after  month, 
"Who  planned  Watergate?"  turned  into  "'Who 
IS  covering  Watergate  up?"  Public  apathy 
gave  way  to  outrage. 

It  was  tlie  press,  uol  Congress,  tliat  upset 
executive  pruilege  and  fi  reed  riesideut 
Nixon  to  order  his  subordinates  to  testify. 
'I  he  press,  especially  a  small  band  of  com- 
petent, virorous,  dedicated  reporters,  has 
made  itself  a  Ining  monument  to  the  First 
Amendment  hi  which  its  own  freedom  is 
enshrined. 

The  record  of  our  government  is  not  wholly 
had.  In  Congress,  after  a  slow  start,  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  have  joined  forces  to 
combat  the  cancerous  blight  that  alHicts  the 
Executive  Senators  led  by  Sam  Krvln  have 
forced  the  appointment  of  an  independent 
prosecutor  of  highest  standing.  The  judici- 
iiry  has  been  magnificent.  Judge  John  J. 
Sirica  broke  open  the  "Watergate  by  over- 
riding a  footdragping  Department  of  Justice. 
Judge  Mutt  Byrne  chastised  tlie  lawlessness 
of  government  by  dismissii-ig  a  prosecution 
reeking  with  political  malice.  Had  these  two 
Judges  been  amenable  -to  White  House  ln(!u- 


nce    they  would  have  had  the  Inside  track 

•  ■r  future  appointment  to  the  nation's  high- 

-t  tribunal,   I'hey  threw  awav  that  pr^rspect 

y  hewing  to  the  luie  ol  truth  and  ae' ency. 

What  does  all  this  portend?   ilere  is  rea- 

n.  m  my  opinion   to  lo-  ic  to  the  future  with 

'pe   I  ciierish  a  beliei    amounling  almost  to 

..riaiiily,   that    the   United  States   is   Ix-giii- 

mg  to  move  from  a  critKal  national  illnfi^ 

-.to  a  herJing  catharsis  ol   the  ent:re  body 

olitic. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  of  I  ain  certain  that 
inong  the  139  young  men  and  wcineii  who 
tceive  their  law  degrees  this  dr.y  liiere  i-.re 
::actly  139  who  will  be  more  devoted  to 
iieir  ccuntr;.  more  ccmmitted  t.j  justice  and 
iiir  dealing,  more  lailhful  to  democratic 
1  If  government .  bccau'*  ol  the  turmcil  and 
.a-.ail  thrtii^'h  which  tiie  nation  is  strug- 
!ing.  We  are  at  a  moment  i  I  destinv. 


SOVIET  JEWRY  AND  TNTERN.-«iTION- 
AL  TR.\DE  POLICY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  President,  in  the 
June  13.  1973,  i.ssue  of  the  North  Jersey 
fc'-aburbanitc,  Morton  Steinberg,  in  his 
(oluiim.  presented  a  detailed  examina- 
tion ol  the  qt:e:-tion  of  Soviet  Jc-Riy  and 
tlie  relaiionsliip  of  inlcmalional  trade 
policy. 

Mr.  Stt  inberg  makes  many  valid  points 
in  hi,«;  article  and  m  view  ol  our  continu- 
ing deliberations  on  this  matter,  I  think 
his  article  should  be  made  part  of  the 
permanent  Record. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  his  tolumii  be  printed  ui  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  tlie  column 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rhcokd. 
as  follows: 

Fpje  Tk.\de  and  Feee  Tt-otve 

Leonid  Brezhnev,  leader  of  the  commujiist 
paj-ty  of  the  USSR  will  be  here  next  week 
onferriug  with  President  Niiioi;  High  on 
liie  agenda  is  the  matter  of  graiuiiig  "most- 
lavored-naiion"  treatment  iu  the  Soviet  L'n- 
i"n.  In  s.inpii.- ■  ;f  terms  MfN  inciiiis  that  in 
(  iir  commerce  with  the  I'SSR  u  will  enjoy 
the  same  trade  advaniages  granted  to  the 
'  inosi-favored-uaiion"   doing    bun    .ss   with 

-OS. 

Trade  lias  been  a  b.xm  and  a  bai.e  in  the 
Visiory  of  mankind.  It  sparked  Uie  dumpiiig 
if  tea  in  Boston  Hiubor;  the  Opium  War  in 
China,  In  the  nee  ol  Imp«-riali-ni  it  ni^tie 
empires  rich  and  kept  coJc^nies  poor.  In  this 
age  of  "eiilightennient  "  traae  it  slowly  (very 
slowly)  "developing-  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  Tiie  use  to  which  trade  it  [  ul  in 
iniernalionrtl  relatiii^i  is  a  nieiisure  ol  eath 
li.ttions  spiritual  qualities — iliunijn.iting  the 
<iopUi  ul  degrade' lou  to  which  it  may  de- 
scend and  the  lieights  ol  the  sublime  to  which 
it  may  ascend. 

Today  we  want  detente  (in  part  a  eu- 
phemLsm  for  more  trade)  with  the  Scviets. 
.■\nd  we  want  more  Justice  for  Soviet  Jews 
Detente  Is  a  noble  goal.  So,  obviously,  is 
Justice  They  are  not  inoiapatibie  Detente 
means  more  tiian  trade  It  is  only  one  «  i  the 
many  »a>s  whereby  ditfennp  so.  le ties  ap- 
proach greater  •.iiiderstanding  a/id  res |  ect  tor 
each  oilier  In  this  sense  justice  lor  Soviet 
Jews  would  strengthen  detente  between  the 
USSR  and  the  USA. 

The  Soviet  conslituliou  re<)Uires  the  pres- 
f  rvation  and  promotion  of  the  cultural  iden- 
tity of  tlie  UiK  nationalities  coinp\.isuit;  tl-.e 
Soviet  Union  The  Jewish  nation  within  that 
Union  is  expressly  Inchidt-d,  nimierically 
number  11  among  the  108,  What  is  unique 
about  the  oppression  cf  S<^\iet  Jews'"  Other 
nationalities  are  a',;Owed  their  cwn  srho.Tls, 
l.mpuages  daily  paners  lihrar,(>s  toof  ks,  r.ui- 
;eums.  theatre-'.  TV  and  radio  pntramf  Jews 
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i>re  not.  Other  religious  croup-,  are  allowed  to 
ortjauize  and  centralize  their  institutions,  in- 
iluclmg  schools  for  clerav  and  priests:  to 
replace  siured  but  worn  altar  objects  and 
lubles;  even  to  s;o  abroad  lor  international 
relieious  coiifcrcnces.  Jews  are  not.  Why? 
Because  Soviet  Jewry  is  the  only  one  of  the 
108  nationalities  that  is  ili  both  a  nation 
and  a  relit^ion.  creating  in  tins  duality  greater 
resistance  to  atiieisni  (2i  ideiUitied  with  an 
international  coniniunity.  more  .-.tibject  to 
ue-.tern  influence,  thereby  less  easily  made  to 
ciinform  to  the  dominant  communist  ideol- 
(■sy.  and  |3)  by  nature  i  born  out  of  the 
patlis  of  their  history)  skeptical  of  a  society 
in  which  the  Stat*"  is  all.  the  Individual 
iiotluns;  makint;  it  dillicult.  if  not  impossible 
•  after  a  lialf  century  of  trymui  to  mold  the 
Jew  into  a  model  -Soviet  i^Ian  ' 

Condemned  to  cultural  Menoi  ide.  over  a 
I'.undred  thousand  Soviet  Jews  have  sought 
lo  escape  to  Israel.  iTl-,e  Univer  il  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Riyhts.  to  which  the  USSR  i.-. 
a  sit;n:itory.  declares  this  to  be  their  riglit. 
In  l<i63  when  the  UN  was  studyi;ii;  this  ques- 
iion  the  Soviet  government  declared  thai 
such  a  right  must  be  granted  a  Soviet  citi- 
••••en  unless  he  ( 1 1  is  then  on  trial  for  a  prior 
otfcnse.  (2)  is  then  serving  a  .sentence  for 
prior  otrense.  or  i;3i  lias  yet  to  serve  his  term 
111  the  Soviet  armed  force-  i  N'onethclcs^. 
%Wien  a  Soviet  Jew.  in  none  of  the.se  cate- 
tiories.  seeks  permission  to  emigrate  l-.e  is  at 
once  demoted  ur  fired  from  his  job.  whether 
a  laborer,  clerk,  machini.^t.  profes  ar.  ballet 
dancer,  arlist.  scientist,  or  conductor  of  the 
Mo.-^cow  Symphony.  His  apartment  may  be 
liiken  from  him.  His  children  are  treated 
like  leper.-,  m  the  classrooin.  Titf  universities 
are  closed  to  them  He  is  luckv  to  stay  out 
of  jail  a.-,  an  i  unemployed  i  vagrant.  Assum- 
iim  permission  is  granted,  he  must  get  out  m 
a  hurry  (10-25  days  to  settle  his  alfairsi  on 
pain  of  the  permit  being  wiiiidrawn.  He 
nuwt  pay  the  equivalent  of  .Jl.OOO  lor  himself 
and  each  departing  member  of  his  famih 
Ii  he  or  they  are  college  graduates  each  must 
pav  an  additional  $5,000  to  SUO.OOO.  depcnd- 
ini:  on  the  degrees  held:  notwithstanding 
That  each  may  have  repaid  several  times  over 
in  ptiblic  service  for  their  state-financed 
ediK  ation 

If  Soviei  Jews  are  so  ditricult  to  mold  into 
ideal  Soviet  citizens,  why  this  punishment 
for  seeking  to  emigrate.'  One  answer  is  that 
making  it  "easy"  to  leave  would  ooen  the 
Hoodgates,  not  only  for  all  Soviet  Jews,  but 
fi>r  millions  of  other  oppres.-,ed  minorities. 
Permitting  their  departure  in  such  waves  is 
lantamoiint  to  adinittintr  that  Lenin's 
■  iir>ble  experiment"  has  failed 

American  (and  world  i  reaction  has  been. 
in  one  word:  abliorrence.  It  has  been  ex- 
pre.N-ed  by  church  grotips  of  all  faiths,  bv 
labor  unions,  hundreds  of  variou-  organlza- 
tio!i>  and  by  the  press  in  editorial  columns. 
At  the  state  and  local  level  there  have  been 
resolutions  of  protest  adopted  by  mavors  and 
citv  councils,  and  by  Mate  legislatures  from 
New  York  to  California,  inchidiiig  our  New 
Jer>ev  At  the  national  level  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed m  bipartisan  sponsorship  of  the 
Jack-.on-Mi!ls-Vanik  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  It  would  prohibit  MFN 
'o  anv  nation  denying  its  citi/eiis  the  right 
t"  emigrate  or  to  impose  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal tax  m  order  to  emigrate  The  amend- 
ment would  NOT  prohibit  trade,  only  most- 
t.ivored-nation  treatment.  The  Seiiatorial 
P'lii-fjrs  at  last  count  number  at  least  75  out 
1:1  100:  the  House  sponsors  at  least  280  out 
oi  4:{5  The<e  numbers  reflect  the  overwhelm- 
ing .sentiment  at  the  "gra.ss  root.s".  The 
Wiute  House  ha-s  rejected  the  amendment, 
urging  MFN  treatment  for  the  USSR,  follow- 
ing which  tiiere  would  be  quiet  diplomacy" 
in  Ijehalf  of  Soviei  Jews.  We  :ire  asked  to 
relv  on  vague  unofricial  promises  (ea.sily 
denied  later  I    that  the  unconscional)le  "raii- 


som.s"'  will  be  waived.  Tlie  public,  after 
Watergate,  are  not  likely  to  "buy"  such 
devious  and  circuitous  methods. 

Apart  from  the  moral  question.  Americans 
are  beginning  to  ask  questions  about  what 
they  are  going  to  get  out  of  increased  (MFN) 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Judging  from 
past  experience  we  rell  grain  to  them  at  bar- 
gain prices  (with  shipping  costs  .vub.sidi/ed 
bv  us— the  taxpayers)  and  raiie  the  pri.-e  of 
bread  at  liome.  Our  corporate  giants  will  sell 
the  USSR  sophisticated  machinery  on  long 
term  credits,  repayment  giinr.inteed  by  us— 
the  taxpayers.  Banks  are  urged  to  extend 
.such  credit  at  interest  rates  below  those 
granted  to  the  best  domestic  risks.  Recent- 
ly, the  Board  Chairman  of  the  Rhmufac- 
turers  Hanover  Trust  Company  called  this 
"dubious  banking"  and  "  'most-favored- 
nation'  treatment  with  a  vengeance". 

Of  course  increased  trade  with  the  USSR 
iv.-ith  or  without  MFN  treatment)  is  desir- 
able, but  not  when  it  involves  picking  the 
pockets  of  average  Americans  and  destrov- 
ing  the  souls  of  Soviet  citizens.  We  are  not 
creating  precedents  by  refusing  to  grant 
MFN  to  the  USSR  without  demanding  in 
return  recognition  of  basic  human  rights 
(The  US  in  1012  abrogated  its  1832  trade 
treaty  with  Russia  becaure  the  then  govern- 
ment refused  visas  to'  Jews).  Nor  are  we 
\ioIating  international  law  or  international 
morality.  The  best  answer  to  the  charge 
that  we  are  "interfering  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs" of  the  USSR  comes  from,  of  all  places, 
Moscow.  In  the  words  of  Alexander  Solz- 
lienilsyn.  the  Nobel  Prize  winner:  "Man- 
kind's kole  salvation  lies  in  everyone  making 
everything  his  business  .  .  .  There  are  no 
internal  afiairs  left  on  our  crowded  Earth." 


MIDWEST  CONFERENCE  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC SENATORS  CALLS  FOR 
MANDATORY  FUEL  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  several 
nienibcr.s  of  the  Midwest  Conlerence  of 
Democratic  Senators  met  for  breakfa.st 
.ve.ste!dt\v  and  re.solved  to  reque.st  that 
the  President  act  immediately  to  impose 
a  system  of  mandatory  allocations  of 
petroleum  products,  under  authority 
granted  him  t->vo  months  a.co  by  Con- 
L'le.ss. 

A  statement  was  meparcd  in  the  form 
of  a  ne\vs  release  and  issued  yesterday 
afternoon  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
members  of  tlie  Midwest  Conference  as 
we  were  able  to  contact  and  obtain  ap- 
proval from  within  tlie  brief  time  that 
was  available.  Twehe  members  of  tlie 
Conference  i)articii)ated  in  i.ssuing  the 
statement,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thtit  a  coijy  of  the  news  release  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  takes 
co'-'ni:'ance  of  .several  critical  concerns 
which  wei-h  heavily  on  all  of  tlie  people 
of  the  Midwest  region  of  the  Nation.  But 
the  paramount  concern  is  whether  exist- 
ing food  sliortases  and  vicious  price  in- 
flation will  be  allowed  to  worsen  as  a  re- 
sult of  inaction  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  making  fuel  avail- 
able to  harvest  the  crops,  process  them, 
and  transport  them  to  consumer  markets. 
Implicitly  inciained  m  these  concerns 
is  also  the  impossible  pligiit  of  the  inde- 
pendent marketeis  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. In  Iowa,  my  home  State,  more  than 
half  of  these  products  were  formerly  dis- 
tributed by  independent  jobbers  and  re- 


tail outlets.  I  strongly  su.spect  that  is  no 
longer  the  case,  given  the  many  reports 
I  have  received  from  independents  that 
they  often  can  find  no  product  to  sell. 
and  what  product  they  can  find  is  priced 
so  high  that  they  would  have  to  sell  at 
a  loss  under  the  60-day  price-freeze 
regulations  proclaimed  by  the  President 
earlier  tliis  month 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  "econoinic 
trap"  to  which  the  Midwest  Conference 
referred  in  our  statement  yesterday,  ft 
is  the  situation  which  prompted  the  Con- 
ference to  urge  the  President  to  revaluate 
the  manner  in  which  the  price  freeze  has 
been  applied  to  independent  marketers, 
and  it  is  the  situation  which  prompteil 
the  Conference  to  urge  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to 
evaluate  the  combined  effects  of  the 
price  freeze  and  allocation  programs  on 
independent  marketers. 

For  myself.  Mr.  President.  I  would  sa.'. 
that  the  position  of  the  independent 
marketers  has  steadily  worsened  witli 
each  hesitant  and  incomplete  action 
taken  by  the  President  to  deal  with  'lie 
fuel  .shortages.  And  with  this  deteriora- 
tion in  viability  of  independent  opera- 
tors, the  posture  of  the  major,  branded  oil 
comi)anies  has  steadily  strengthened. 

While  independent,  unbranded  mar- 
keters have  founded  il  increasingly  dii- 
ficult  to  obtain  supplies,  the  major  oil 
companies  have  been  able  to  continue 
in  business  with  only  incidental  reduc- 
tions in  service. 

While  independent,  unbranded  mar- 
keters have  had  to  dramatically  increase 
their  prices  to  break  even,  the  major, 
branded  outlets  have  become  the  "cut- 
rate  outfits"  in  many  areas  and  still  re- 
main profitable. 

When  State,  municipal,  and  school 
units  have  sought  bids  for  supplying 
them  with  fuel,  they  have  often  received 
only  one  bid.  rather  than  the  several  ot 
former  years:  and  the  price  they  have 
had  to  pay  has  been  on  the  order  of  50 
percent  or  more  higher  than  in  the  pasi. 
Ill  my  view.  Mr.  President,  these  oc- 
currences strongly  suggest  that  the 
ma.ior  oil  companies  have  "gotten  to- 
gether" on  the  most  lucrative  method  of 
sharing  their  "responsibilities'  under 
the  administration's  voluntary  alloca- 
tion program. 

If  there  are  monopolistic  forces  at 
work  in  the  petroleum  industry,  they 
must  be  identified,  ferreted  out.  and 
laid  to  rest. 

To  that  end.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son i.  chairman  of  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  H.ARTi  chairman  of  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  are  pur- 
suing an  investigation  of  the.se  forces. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  note  and  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire  <Mr.  McIntyrei  for  introducing 
legislation  that  would  require  large  oil 
companies  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
marketing  systems,  when  they  are  also 
engaged  in  production  and  refining  of 
crude  oil.  Vertical  integration  of  the  oil 
industry,  as  we  have  now  come  unhappily 
to   lecognize.   is   no   more  desirable  for 
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the  consumer  and  our  economy  than 
vertical  integration  in  the  agriculture 
and  food-processing  industry. 

For  the   immediate   future,   however, 
the  problem  i:  simply  to  make  fuel  avail- 
able  for   agriculture    and    other   essen- 
tial public  purposes,  and  to  do  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  fuel  flows  through  every 
existing  outlet,  independent  as  well  as 
branded.  In  this  way.  maximum  com- 
petition can  be  preserved,   resulting  m 
lower  piices.   and   everyone   who   needs 
fuel  will  have  i.  conveniently  available. 
I  note  that  tiic  President  has  .sent  to 
Cont;ress  today  a  message  regarding  the 
energy  situation  and  annoiuicng  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gov.  John  Love  of  Colo- 
rado to  head  up  the  coordination  of  en- 
ergy policy  in  the  administration.  As  a 
friend  and  former  colleague  of  Governor 
Love,   I   applaud   his  selection   for  this 
vital  po.sition  and  wish  him  well  in  bring- 
ing to  the  adminstration  a  fresh  perspec- 
tive from  a  distance — from  the  area  of 
the  Nation  hardest  hit  by  the  fuel  short- 
ages. 

Of  course.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
study  the  Presidents  message  in  detail, 
but  with  the  benefit  of  a  quick  review. 
I  can  find  no  indication  of  a  w  illingncss 
to  implement  a  mandatory  allocations 
program.  I  hope  tiiat  this  will  be  his  de- 
cision, however,  when  he  makes  further 
announcements,  as  rumored,  next  week. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  relea.se 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows : 

MlDWFST        Dl.M(.Cr..^TI(.         Sf.NATf/RS        DEM.\Nn 

Mand.\torv  FrtL  Alloc.xtions  To  Pkrvlnt 
Food  Production  Catastrophe 
The  Midwest  Conference  of  Dcnocratic 
Senators  today  called  on  President  Nixon  to 
impose  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation  program 
immediately  to  end  petroleum  product  short- 
ages that  have  hobbled  agricultural  opera- 
tions and  e.s.seniial  public  services  and  to 
preserve  competition  m  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

We  call  on  the  President  to  implement  a 
mandatory  allocation  program  immediately, 
under  authority  given  liim  by  Congress  on 
April  ;jO  in  the  Eagleton  Amendment  to  the 
Kconomic  Stabilization  Act.  the  Senator.-,  said 
in  a  Joint  statement  issued  by  12  members  of 
the  Conference. 

Such  action  is  urgently  needed  if  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  the  Midwest  is  to  escape 
catastrophe  next  fall  and  winter. 

The  Senators  also  urged  the  President  'to 
re-evaluate  application  of  the  price  freeze  to 
the  marketing  of  petroleum  products,  in 
order  to  free  independent  marketers  from  an 
economic  trap  that  prevents  any  allocation 
program,  voluntary  or  mandatorv.  from  as- 
.sistmg  them  and  their  customers." 

At  the  heart  of  our  concern  is  the  very  real 
prospect  that  farm  crops  may  rot  in  the 
Iields  for  lack  of  fuel  to  harvest"  them.  Wheat 
harvests  in  the  Southwest  have  already  been 
stunted,  and  unless  action  is  taken  imme- 
diately, there  will  be  a  worsening  of  the  al- 
ready critical  shortages  and  escalating  prices 
of  foodstuMs. 

Prop."ne  production  and  stocks  ;.re  unusu- 
iilly  low.  while  prices  are  skyrocketing.  With- 
out a  substantial  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion, there  will  not  be  adequate  supplies  for 
drying  crops. 

Current  production  of  distillate  fuels 
I  home  heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel)  is  about 
where  it  was  at  this  time  last  year,  and  stocks 
are  only  marginally  higher.  Trucking  com- 
panies have  warned  that,  even  if  crops  can  be 
liarveaied  and  dried,  they  may  not  be  able  to 
re.ich  the  market. 


The  voluntary  allocation  program,  so 
v.idely  heralded  by  the  Administration  six 
v.eeks  ago.  has  been  a  failure.  Independent 
fuei  oil  and  gasoline  distribtitors  have  been 
dealt  less  than  a  fair  share  of  available  prod- 
ucts— if  they  were  lucky — or  met  with  out- 
right refu.->dl  of  cooperation.  When  they  have 
been  able  to  gel  products,  it  has  often  been 
at  wholc.ale  prices  wliich  are  at  or  above  the 
retail  prices  of  branded  gasoline,  diesel  fuel. 
ai'.d  propane. 

With  these  price  conditions  frozen,  the 
n.dependenis  have  been  forced  to  choose  be- 
twceii  losing  money  while  serving  ilieir  cus- 
tomers or  going  out  of  business  because  they 
can  get  no  product  at  even  brcuk-even  price.. 

STATISTICS 

'!  he  price  behavior  of  the  industry  lias 
l)een  httle  short  of  scandalou.-  According  io 
the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Wholesale  Price  In- 
d?x  lor  refined  petroleum  products  rose  by 
25  per  cent  between  May  1972  and  May  1973. 
with  most  of  these  increases  occurring  since 
Pha.se  II  controls  were  lifted  early  in  Jan- 
uary. Prices  again  rose  sharply  in  the  last 
week  in  May  and  the  hrsl  week  in  June, 
just  in  lime  to  beat  the  June  8  price  freeze 
We  do  not  know  how  these  increases  were 
justified  under  Phase  III  controls.  The  Cost 
ot  Llvnig  Council  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
obey  the  will  of  Congress  e.xpressed  in  the 
Hathaway  Amendment,  which  declares  that 
(ost  justifications  for  price  increases  by  the 
major  oi!  companies  are  matters  of  public 
record  T'ne  Administration  lias  the  facts  on 
the  price  increases,  but  refuses  to  release 
I  hem. 

The  major  oil  companies  appear  to  be  co- 
operating with  the  voluntary  programs 
guidelines  for  supplying  essential  public 
crvices.  but  at  a  high  price  The  traditional 
pr.itern  of  discounts  lor  state,  intmicipal  and 
school  district  bid.^  has  disappeared,  and  pub- 
lic bodies  are  paying  as  much  for  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil  as  retail  customers.  Indeed,  tlie 
pre-.ailmg  pattern  of  singlc-Iirm  bids,  or  no 
inds  at  all.  to  these  public  agencies,  which 
formerly  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  more 
iirms  competing  for  their  business,  is  fertile 
ground  for  exploration  by  Congressional 
Committees. 

We  al.so  urge  tlie  .Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  which 
originally  recommended  an  allocation  pro- 
gram to  the  Senate,  to  evaluate  the  Admin- 
istration's allocation  rules,  as  well  as  tlie 
impact  of  the  price  freeze  on  the  operation 
oj    the  allocation  program. 

Members  of  the  Midwest  Democratic  Con- 
lerence of  Senators  issuing  the  statement 
include  Hughes  (Chairman)  and  Clark  of 
Iowa.  Symington  and  Eagleton  of  Missouri. 
McGovern  and  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota. 
Mondale  and  Humphrey  of  Minnesota.  Ste- 
venson of  Illinois.  Burdick  of  North  Dakota. 
Hart  of  Michigan,  Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 


OUR  VANISHING  FISHERIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  iii  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years.  I  have  been 
increasingly  distressed  by  the  depletion 
of  various  fishing  stocks  off  our  coasts 
and  the  .seeming  indifference  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  plight  of  our  fishing 
industry.  We  must  all  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  foreign  fishing  off  our  shores 
has  increased  .several  fold  within  the  last 
decade  and  that  the  world's  fishing  effort 
is  now  of  such  a  large  magnitude  that 
stocks  can  be  decimated  in  a  season  or 
two.  Witness  the  virtual  depletion  over- 
night of  haddock  stocks  on  Georges  Bank 
in  the  Northwest  Atlantic.  And  now. 
many  experts  are  predicting  similar  fates 
for  cod.  sea  scallops,  yellow-tail  floiuider. 
and  the  lobster. 


The  1974  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  at 
Santiago.  Chile,  will  offer  a  unique  oj)- 
portunity  for  the  international  con.mu- 
nity  to  take  a  major  step  toward  the 
creation  of  an  international  structure 
to  manage  70  percent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Such  a  structure  could  al.so  .serve 
as  a  model  for  subsequent  efTorts  to  avoid 
the  conflicts  and  tensions  arising  out  of 
unilateral  efforts  to  appropriate  a  large 
measure  ol  the  world's  remaining  rc- 
.sources  at  tlie  expense  ol  iliose  nations 
not  able  to  compete  for  them  on  equal 
terms. 

I  am  encouiaged  by  these  possibilities. 
I  intend  to  siipiiort  efforts  to  reach  an 
international  solution  to  tlie  manage- 
ment of  the  globe's  oceans.  But  we  all 
should  remember  that  the  Santiago  Con- 
ference IS  not  scheduled  to  begin  lor 
almost  another  year  and  it  may  be  sev- 
eral years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference  before  we  have  any  intern;i- 
rional  agreements  governing  the  use  of 
the  .seas. 

In  the  short  run.  we  must  be  aware  of 
and  deal  with  the  very  real  problems 
presented  by  foreign  fishermen  to  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry.  These  problems 
cannot  be  filed  away  while  treaties  are 
negotiated  by  diplomats.  To  the  extent 
that  fishing  stocks  continue  to  vanish, 
th-  pre.ssurcs  for  unilateral  action  to  ex- 
tenci  our  fishing  limits  to  200  miles  or 
to  the  Continental  Shelf  will  increase. 
Such  pressures  are  only  heightened  by 
the  unwiUingness  of  other  nations  within 
the  International  Commission  for  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries — ICNAF — to 
work  with  us  to  conserve  and  rebuild 
offshore  stocks. 

International  management  of  the  .seas 
is  by  far  preferable  to  unilateral  declara- 
tions of  exclusive  rights  and  jurisdic- 
tions. However,  if  other  members  of  the 
ICNAF  continue  to  be  reluctant  to  keep 
their  fishing  effort  within  reasonable 
conservation  limits,  unilateral  action 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  effective  way 
for  our  Government  to  produce  the  long- 
run  international  approach  to  manage- 
ment of  the  oceans  that  we  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
recent  pieces  that  touch  upon  this  im- 
portant problem:  an  editorial  in  today  s 
New  York  Times,  and  an  article  in  the 
June-July  issue  of  Travel  and  Leisure 
on  "The  Vanishing  Lobster." 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recofd.  as  follows: 

Wider  Fish  War? 
The  Cod  War  "  that  recently  has  precipi- 
tated dangerous  encounters  between  Ice- 
landic patrol  vessels  and  British  frigates  in 
disputed  fishing  areas  off  Iceland  is  threaten- 
ing to  move  west  and  escalate  into  a  lar 
more  serious  confrontation  between  the 
United  Stales  and  forei.an  fishing  fleets  op- 
erating off  this  country's  East  Coast. 

Like  their  counterparts  in  Iceland.  .A.mer- 
ica's  fisliermcn  have  grown  increasingly 
alarmed  over  the  depletion  of  valuable  slocks. 
.\  ste.idily  growing  fleet  of  large  and  sophisti- 
caTed  n.-hing  vessels  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Japan.  Spain,  the  two  Germanys  and  else- 
where already  has  cut  the  Northwest  Ailantic 
haddock  catch  to  zero  and  has  reduced  her- 
ring stocks  by  an  estimated  90  per  cent  in 
less  than  a  decade  of  intensive  ilshhig. 
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Unlike     the    Governmen:     In    Reykjavik.  Italian   tniffles,   prl2^e   Kansas   beef.   Iranian 

Washington   ha^  stronglv  resisted  demands  beluga  caviar  and  chateau-bottled  \\ine3  of 

th.-it  the  United  States  arbitrarUy  extend  its  the    legendary   years.   Now   lob.sters   cost   so 

12-niile   fisheries  ^one.   The   Admnustration  much  that  buying  enough  to  .satisfy  a  :am- 

;ears  that  such  uuiiateral  actum  would  un-  ily   is  a  serious  project,  like  addia"  a  new 


clcriniiie  us  eilortji  ij  promote  a  fisheries 
i^retwent  at  the  forthi'uniir.j;  Law  of  tlie 
Sea  Conference  thnt  will  protect  other  Amer- 
uan  mar. time  mtercst=.  such  as  the  ripht  of 
the  Navy  to  roam  the  hiuh  ser.s  and  the 
rip.i.rs  of  American  fisl;?rmen  wlin  liave  tradi- 
::jn  liy  fished  off  foreiL'u  sViorc- 

Rather  than  extend  the  h.-iierics  limit,  the 
lulled    Slates    Governmen-.    has    sought    to 
priirect  Amencan  fishermen  :'.;id  iheir  stocks 
ihrougU  mutual   agrccmeu:    v. itli  other  in- 
•erested  nations  in  the  Internitional  Com- 
mls-ion    for    Norihwe^'-t    .^tla!lt:c    Fl^herie.-^ 
This  effort,   lont;  viewed  with  skepticism  by 
.•\meric.Tn  fisjiermeii.  ha-;  now  virtually  col- 
iap.sed    Attempts   to  persuade   the   Commis- 
sion to  set  l.mi's  which  Aniericau  Siientisis 
rt-pard  as  essential  lor  onsen  ation  and  re- 
•.luiidint:  of  stocks  were  reji^cied  hy  the  other 
members  at  a  recent  meeting;  .11  Copenhagen. 
Th.c  failure  of  the  International  Coniinis- 
■•ion  compels  the  Administrafion  and  Cnn- 
K."e;-.s  to  ^:ive  st-rious  coi!';iclera'.  ;on  to  a   bill 
recently    introciuced    by    Senatnr    Mapniison 
that    would    extend    United    State-    fisheries 
iirisdiction   to  200   miles.  Although  drastic, 
tlie    bill    does    take    into   consideration    this 
coiir.try'.s    wider,    long-rant'e    maritime    in- 
'eresis.  Its  provisions  would  remain  in  effect 
only  until  ratification  of  a  new  international 
t'.:-heric.3  agreement   and   it  malies  allowance 
:or    the    tradlt-nnal    fishin_'   rijjhts   of   oiiier 
i.ar:on.=  wi'.hin  conservation  limits,  following 
i:o=ely  United  S'ates  proposals  for  a  new  in- 
•  ■rnational  li.-,her:ss  convenion. 

Conservation  bv  mutual  consent  is  still  ijy 
:.»r  the  preJeraijle  route,  pending  ratificatiou 
I  ;  a  ne-AT  coiuciiiiou.  But  luut-So  other  mem- 
oers  of  the  Inieriiatioual  Commi^.-^ion  --.pecd- 
.iv  revise  their  uncooperi\Mve  attitudes,  the 
Vn.ted  States  ir.ay  be  i.-ced  to  take  the 
unilateral  route  In  order  to  save  its  fisheries. 
.'.  irh  all  the  risks  of  conflict  and  anrirchv  ai 
-•^.i  which  that  entails. 

The  V.^NisHitc  Lor-srER 
I  By  SUas  Spit-;e! 
Oi-.e  of  'be  little  thr.';^  that  -cf-in  to  nucUje 


w mg  to  your  house 

Besides  the  basic  pressures  of  inflation, 
there  are  a  inimber  of  reasons  why  prices  have 
soared.  Tfie  demand  for  lobster  taken  off  our 
northeastern  coast  has  prown  worldwide  The 
supply  has  been  steadily  sinking  until  it  can 
no  longer  keep  up.  In  I9:)7.  the  Maine  lob.ster 
cat,-h,  which  supplies  75  percetit  of  the  total 
national  consuinpiion.  amoiuitcd  to  twenty- 
fl.e  million  pounds.  By  1972.  it  had  dropped 
by  eight  million  pounds,  in  other  words, 
there  are  now  fewer  lobsters  and  more  peo[)le 
wjio  wani  liiem  and  can  aliord  10  buy  iheni. 
Rij.ing  prices  and  a  icemingiy  insatiable 
ciemand  lured  more  and  niLi-e  men  to  take  up 
the  hard  calling  of  lobster  trapping.  Seven 
thousand  of  them  are  now  lobsiering  m 
Maine.  That  is  moi-e  than  uaiure  can  handle. 
The  inshore  waters,  once  swarming  witii 
treasure,  have  become  so  overfished  that  liie 
Iot).sier  p,.piilation  is  seriously  endangered. 
Scarcity  has  impelled  lobstermen  to  voyage  in 
their  bv^au  as  far  out  as  200  miles,  sowing 
their  pots  as  they  go,  iu  the  Irig.d  ocean 
denthi. 

Tlie  situation  conirasts  tUm^ally  with  the 
lavish  years  of  ihe  19th  cenlurv  In  ihooe 
innocently  permissive  days,  no  statutory  laws 
controlled  the  size  or  cuntLMit  of  the  Maine 
catch.  Lobitermen  could,  and  often  did.  haul 
as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  twenty- 
lo'ir-hour  day.  Not  a  sini'le  creature  v.a^  dls- 
cirdcd  because  of  age  or  size,  not  even  fe- 
males  who    v.ere   in   an    ■intere.amg   condi 


at  a  time.  Punishment  for  infractions  brings 
a  stiff  fine  a;id  even  imprisonment.  The  state 
has  gone  a  long  way  to  protect  its  most  cele- 
brated product.  There  is  strong  orjanizc-i 
opposition  to  oil  spill  and  all  oilier  forms  of 
pollution.  Scientists  are  btudviiit;  the  arti- 
ficial breeding  of  lobsters,  following  the 
hatchery  experiments  in  Brittany  and  some 
successful  operations  in  tliis  coui^trv  with 
ovsters  and  .scallops  The  latest  campaimi  to 
bring  back  the  lobster  crop  Is  directed 
ag.unsl  the  bi.;  foreign  fishing  trawlers  from 
a  dozen  diUireiit  natio;'.s  which  patrol  just 
fulside  ihe  12-ii,ile  Umit  and  drai'  for  every- 
tliini;  that  swims,  crawls  or  ju.si  gets  in  the 
way.  This  indi.scriminute  sweeping.  New  Eng- 
la'!d  fishermen  complain,  gathers  up  not 
only  fi'.h  but  their  lines  and  pods,  whether 
cmptv  or  lull.  The  bi^',  eiiiciein  trawlers,  with 
tlieir  enormous  finely  meshed  nets  tliat  mi^^ 
nothin-  bigger  than  a  Siirdine,  have  alr.-^adv 
exhausted  fisiiing  grounds  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  Our  nearby  oreaii  waters  mav  b? 
next  to  go. 

Siill.  in  spite  of  lavv.s,  adnunitions  and 
experiment,  the  supply  drops  as  demand 
urows.  Up  to  the  time  of  cargo  planes  and 
refrigerated  irucKs.  people  living  west  of  the 
Hudson  never  kneiv  Uie  taste  of  fresh  lob- 
ster. But  that  changed  as  tons  of  live  and 
kicking  Uoniarus  aincricatins  were  floivn  cr 
trucked  to  all  sections  of  the  coun'.rv.  Thio 
year,  restaurants  that  usc-d  to  wallow  in 
Lob.ster  Thcrmidor  or  Nc'.vb\trg  are  feeling 
the  pinch  of  iiigh  prices  and  .^carcirv.  Today 
many  have  droptjed  lobster  and  are  substi- 
tuting frozen  lob..ter  tails  fium  South  Afri'-a 
New    Zeal.^.nd    and    Australia.    The   tails   are 


ion.-  The  pools  and  erassy  shallows  am'oue     ^*"'-^'   ^'^'^^^-   '^"t.   their   flavor   and    texiur< 


I  lie  tidewa=.hcd  r^cks  were  full  of  small  fry, 
.olt-.h.cils  and  .-hedders.  Tiic^e  were  not  ac- 
c?ptab!e  to  the  wholesale  buyers,  but  farm- 
ers haivested  them  by  the  cartload  to  ferti- 
lize their  fields.  Lobster  was  as  common  as 
clams  or  sweet  corn  at  the  day-long  beach 
bakes  of  that  happy  period  of  plenty. 

As  time  pa.ssed,  wise  heads  in  Maine  de- 
cided thai  strict  laws  were  needed  10  .-low 
clown  the  attack  upon  the  State's  most  im- 
pressive source  of  natural  wealth,  worth  as 
much  as  $30  million  annually.  This  figure 


cannoi  compare  wiih  the  r.iiniiiable  .-.ea  taste 
of  Maine  lobster,  tin?  eating  of  which  is  one 
of  Ihe  most  blissful  taste  experiences  that 
life  affords 

Highly  rated  rp-:taurants  in  the  bijger 
citic...  where  price.c  seem  not  to  diminish  the 
appetites  of  clients,  still  purchase  live  Maine 
lobster,  uiideierred  by  t'  e  cos':-  of  jet  lrr>"s. 
portation  on  top  of  ;  uruitig  wholesale  prices. 
As  long  as  iheir  clients  have  the  monev 
and  are  eaOTr  to  snend  it.  lobster  will  be 
available  in  these  plush  places,  which  t  3ter 


„._      t'^iTis^s.  who  arrive  panting  for  the  salt-sea 

.>  bov  into  manhood  i<  when  he  iirst  cracks     ^^•'^••^''"S  ahead  and  dreaming  of  great  hunks 


•  'pen.  clean.s  out  and  devours  a  whole  lobsier. 
all  by  liim.st>ii,  .^  ithoui  mis.^uig  a  single  edible 
scrap.  It  h.ippened  to  me  long  ago  on  my 
.-.xieentli  biithday.  I  had  never  eaten  a  lob- 
.  er  before  cxc?pt  when  it  was  forked  nut  of 
a  e-M\  or  stineily  .'^cn'tered  nmong  the  vce- 
..  bles  in  a  salad. 


does  not   Include  the  cash  crop  of  suniiner     ^'^  ""^'^  well-heeled  hedonlsc  trade.  The  rest 

'        ■  -         -  of  us  will  ii.r>e  to  vail  fcr  .sonie  miracle  to 

bring  lobster  down  to  our  level    In  a  ninod 
of  pessimism,   what  I  see  ahead   i.s  the  dav 


of  sweet  meat,  with  buckets  of  mtited  but 

tcr  to  dip  them  in. 
Today  the  Maine  lobsterman  works  under 

1  i^al  wraps  which  severely  n-strict  his  catch. 

By  state  law.  he  may  not  take  a  ''keeper" 

less  than  3  and  3  16th  inches  or  longer  than 

5  inches  from  eve  socket  to  the  rear  end 
I  can  still  remember  the  not  Sunday  after-  "''  '^^  ^°^y  shell.  To  encourage  accuracv.  the  '"  Hamburg  t.nd  Bremen,  and  various  bea.sts 
;.  ion  when  niv  lather  took  me  bv  stree'cir  ^'■'''^''  P'"^  ides  at  cost  an  ofScial  measuring  ^'•'''<^"  !'•''-■  '"  '  lobster  in  other  parts  of  the 
:  r  duuier  at  a  famous  seafiKxi  emporium  in  i^^^'E^  Other  states  along  the  eastern  coast  ^''°''l'^'-  None  can  teach  the  true  Maine  lob- 
.S:ic-?p-head  Bav  ihe  place  is  still  staiidm,',  '^^  ""^^  prohibit  v  hat  Maine  considers  over-  ^''"-  "-^  armored  .shell  crammed  .solidly  with 
liiough  sadiy  changed,  almost  uithin  .-tent  o'f  ^}'^  lobsters,  supposed  to  produce  more  egg 
tlie  old  Bro.iklyn  fL-hing  gi-ounds.  It  wa.-  one 


when  it  will  be  eaten  only  on  red-l.^tter  holi- 
davs.  as  roast  goase  and  plum  piidd-'iT  are 
.served  at  Chris* mas. 

I  have  eaten  horiard  in  Brittany  and  Nor- 
manciy.  .-niny  lob  tcr  111  .seafood  places  Dov.-n 
Under,  ihe  n.uch  tcuied  North  Sea  Hammer 


va  t  dinmg  T\ytm  that  btomed  ni:d  rlat'ered 
v  iih  liappv  noisf.  iii^p  an  arnr-  barracks  at 
■tie  end  <-f  a  hard  dav.  The  room  uas  packed 
■  '  ;to  yellow  w.xiden  walli  with  hungry  shirt- 
■  eved  families  .-hovehng  in  bi.^j  helping.-  of 


Tills  has  cau.^d  grumbling  ainong  Mane 
men  who  would  like  to  bring  in  the  big  fel- 
lov,.?  Tip  to  jumbo  size,  or  at  least  increase 
si.te  linuu  at  cither  end  of  tlie  .scale. 

Where  I  live,  clo.se  to  the  long  white  ocean 
beaches  of  eastern  Long  Island,  commercial 


i"jil  at   lojig.  untidily  laden   tallies.  A  nch  ''^^ing  boats  off  Montauk  and  the  Hampton: 

tn'.'Ii  of  fri..U   f...h  and   dralt   beer  rode  on  ''f'li;:;    in    monsters    of    ten    to    twenty-five 

;•    fresh    sea    breeze    that    blew    fitfull.-    in  P''iinc;s.  They  are  frequently  sold  in  the  re- 

•hrou'.'h  the  '.pen  windows.  tail   fish   markets   near  Shiimccock   Inlet.   I 

The  pnund-and-a-half  boiled  lobster  I  coti-  ^'"-^^  sat  uiih  three  friends  around  a  steam- 

i.med  that  dav.  with  deep    Imcerins  enjov-  '"t!    ten-gallon    metal    container,    making    a 

111' III.  v.a- an  extra  lu-m  on  the   ■deluxe -shore  -'"e  meal  out  of  a  single  nightmarish  claw 

<1. liner'   If   meniorv   serves,   it   cost    mv   old  ^''^^  actually  weighed  two-thirds  of  the  bi" 


mm  an  additi  >nal  two  doil.ns.  Todav.  the 
p.  ae  01  a  iiealthy  Maine  lobster  of  about  the 

.  i..e  weigju.  11  ordered  ai  a  fine  h.-h  resiau- 
i-.ii.t   would  come  to  ilJ.oO  or  ni-re. 

l..ke  all  espeiially  wonderful  tiun-^  to  eat 

•r  diii.k.  the  price  of  fresh  lobster  has 
•/ .  .nied  sky.vard.  It  is  now  m  that  remote 
h--aven  for  the  rich  and  ovcrindulcent  usu- 
a    '■  :.\=er^cd  for  ficrh  foie  ',;ia-.  Fieiuh  aid 


f.llo'.'.  s  entire  ponnda^'e.  We  smashed  it  open 
with  a  heavy  hammer  and  dug  out  the  flesh 
with  our  thumbs.  There  is  an  old  wives  tale 
to  the  efleci  that  the  bigger  the  lobster,  the 
tougher  and  more  tasteless  he  ,vill  be.  but 
'.•.■(•  did  rot  find  It  so. 

Maine  law  further  prohibiLs  the  taking  of 
f.'male  lobsters,  that  carrv  leriilii-ed  eggs  un- 
der ih?  t.iil    m  ba'i-iicr  up  10  Iifty  tlicusand 


crisp  yet  tender  white  meat  with  a  f!^.v(^^ 
which  IS  tlie  sea^s  own  uniquclv  sttbtir  blend 
of  sweet  and  stUt.  Everv  bit  of  :i  lob.ler  but 
the  shell  Is  edible  One  should  not  pa.ss  up 
a  single  succulent  morsel.  The  ereen  trimal- 
ley,  wh.ich  is  the  liver,  is  curiously  deleclable. 
If  you  arc  lucky,  you  may  have  ;  n  vour  plate 
a  female  ■■cou-iter.^'  full  cf  r.:c.  This  rtaintv 
coral-red  substance  .should  be  e.iten  w  ith  the 
tomalley.  a  sea-haunted  lilend  of  ta.=  'e  and 
texture  found  in  no  other  delicac, . 

Nearly  everybody  loves  lobster,  but  how 
Mid  it  is  to  see  how  few  kn-.w  how  to  eat  it 
properly.  Often,  at  home  or  in  a  restaurant, 
ilio  precious  meat  ^s  ripped  carelessly  from  its 
.-hell  and  tun  .erved  at  table  in  a  scramble 
ot  bits  and  pieces,  all  to  save  .somejne  a  htile 
tune  i.nd  niauual  entiiidyinciu  .  Half  the  joy  of 
ealing  a  lobster  is  <o  do  the  job  vour.self. 
.-lowly,  carefully  and  with  loving  patience! 
You  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  tlie  luscious 
buc  that  come  out  of  small,  secret  crevices. 
It  paiiis  me  to  think  about  the  evening 
v.hen  my  wife  and  I  had  dinner  in  a  Nevv 
York    restaurant     knc^v  n    f,  r    ii^    ponderous 
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steaks  and  massive  lobsters,  usually  broiled 
and  thickly  stuffed  with  crabmeat  and 
crumbs.  Across  the  narrow  room  from  where 
we  sat  was  a  parly  of  eight  or  nine  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  never  slopped  talking, 
hardly  even  to  eat.  A  fat,  perspiring  waiter 
with  sideburns  and  a  spoiled  apron,  .stood 
at  the  .serving  table  close  by  and  worked 
on  a  huge  crimson  pile  of  exerybody's  favc^r- 
•te  crustacean,  which  incidentally,  v.enl 
for  $15  apiece  at  this  liighly  sophislicaied 
spot.  With  heavy  nutcrackers  and  his  hairy 
iiands,  he  smashed  the  lobsters  into  frag- 
ments at  high  speed  and  lore  out  only  the 
meal  of  the  claws  and  tails.  A  busboy  shov- 
eled the  discarded,  half-empiy  shells  into  a 
big  pail  and  carried  il  oft,  I  suspect  to  a 
corner  of  the  Kitchen  where  tiie  house  cat 
was  licking  his  whisliers  in  anticipation.  No- 
body at  the  table  stopped  talking  long  enough 
to  oversee  this  operation.  Nobody  worried 
about  waste  or  cared  whetlier  he  would  be 
served  all  the  good  lobster  hLs  host  was  pay- 
ing lor.  It  was  a  scene  that  helped  explain 
why  there  is  still  so  much  demand  for  Maine. 
East  Coast  and  Nova  Scotia  lobsters  even 
at  the  highest  prices  in  our  hisiory. 

Lobster  epicures  belie^.e  thai  the  ideal  eat- 
ing weight  IS  just  under  two  pounds,  yov.ng 
enough  for  tenderness,  adult  enough  to  ha\e 
reached  full  flavor.  When  you  shop  lor  a 
live  lobster,  be  sure  the  tail  curls  up.  never 
droops.  If  it  has  already  been  cooked,  pull 
US  tail.  If  it  springs  back,  chances  are  good 
that  It  was  alive  and  saucy  before  the  cook 
grabbed  it. 

.As  for  cooking  met  hot's,  i  can  only  give  my 
own  preference,  which  is  for  bnilmg  or  steam- 
ing, insiead  of  broiling  or  using  elaborate 
cooking  recipes  reqtiiring  rich,  creamy  sauces 
and  alien  spicing.  Tlie  subject  is  contro- 
versial, especially  m  Maine.  In  a  Rockport 
lobster  restaurant,  they  boiled  the  creature 
lor  half  an  hour,  far  loo  long  tor  my  taste. 
For  best  results,  use  a  big  kettle  well  filled 
Willi  boiling  sea  water  if  you  can  get  it,  about 
\^  ,  quarts  to  the  lobsier.  Drop  il  in  head 
first,  cover  the  pot.  wail  for  a  rolling  boil 
and  cook  seven  minutes  for  two  pounds  and 
under,  ten  minutes  for  specimens  over  two 
pounds.  The  big  sin  is  to  overcook.  Tender- 
hearted people  often  start  with  cold  water, 
believing  thai  the  animal  loses  coiLsciou-,ne.-s 
before  he  can  feel  scalding  pain.  In  Frat.ce. 
the  kitchen  procedure  is  to  quickly  kill  by 
piercing  the  brain  with  the  sharp  point  oi 
a  knife. 

Some  Maine  rcsident.s  speak  dreami'y  t>f 
eating  freshly  trapped  lobster  out-of  doors, 
steamed  over  seaweed  in  a  pit  of  red-hot 
rocks.  This  is  about  a.s  cIo.se  as  one  can  get 
to  nature  and  the  sea.  and.  as  far  i-.va\-  as 
possible  from  overcivilized  techniques.  Broil- 
ing has  it  advocates,  but  loo  often  the  cook 
let.s  the  meat  toughen  and  turn  dry.  The 
pure,  strong  essence  of  lobster  flavor  is  ])er- 
haps  best  tasted  In  a  Down  Ea.st  stew  or  a 
lobster  bisque  in  a  fine  restaurant  in  France. 
Long,  slow^  cooking  is  what  makes  these 
preparations  so  divinely  rich.  In  the  case  of 
lobsier  bisque  a  la  Fraiicals.  the  old-fash- 
ioned method  is  to  cook  not  only  the  meat, 
the  tomalley  and  the  colar  and  white  lobster 
fat.  but  to  reduce  the  shells  to  a  fine  powder 
in  a  huge  mortar  with  a  giant  pestle  and  add 
It  to  the  rest.  I  have  never  lasted  that  kind 
of  bisque  in  this  country,  even  at  the  m.ost 
expensive  places. 

As  things  stand  today,  we  lobsier  fanatics 
ate  troubled  by  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  live  Maine  lobster  at  a  fair  price — but  glad 
to  eat  one  that  occasionally  comes  our  way. 
We  live  in  hope,  or  at  least  I  do.  that  itome 
day  the  scientists  will  bring  back  the  big 
crop  of  the  good  old  years,  breeding  them  in 
hatcheries  to  a  point  where  the  finger-long 
young  can  venture  out  to  sea  with  a  min- 
imum of  danger.  May  that  day  come  soon, 
while  we  are  still  in  good  appetite. 


SENATE  ADOPTS  ARREST  RECORDS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  adopted  amendment  No. 
273  to  H.R.  8152.  the  LEAA  authoriza- 
tion bill.  That  amendment  is  a  com- 
mendable first  step  by  the  Senate  to 
l.lace  interim  restriction.s  upon  the  prac- 
tictes  of  criminal  justice  information  sys- 
tems funded  by  LEA.'V. 

Tliis  amendment  grows  out  of  the  con- 
cern voiced  by  citizens,  various  criminal 
justice  experts  and  the  courts  about  the 
misuse  of  crimmal  liistory  information 
bv  State  and  Federal  criminal  .lustice  in- 
formation systems.  The  Atnerican  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  and  other  groups  have 
presented  a  compelling  case  for  the  de- 
bihtating  effect  that  incomplete  criminal 
history  records  can  have  upon  an  inno- 
cpiit  individual.  For  example,  there  are 
many  instance.s  where  incomjolete  records 
of  an  arrest  liave  been  disseminated  to 
I'.ro-pective  employers.  Records  of  an  ar- 
rest of  a  job  apphcant  will  fall  into  the 
iiands  of  a  prospcctue  employer  where 
tlie  record  indicates  no  subsequent  dis- 
150sition  of  the  charge  ari.sing  out  of  that 
arre.st  but  the  defendant  was  ultimately 
acquitted  of  the  charge.  Of  course,  such 
damaging  information  eliminates  any 
ciumce  of  that  apphcant  being  hired. 

I  believe  that  tiie  best  approach  to  this 
problem  is  a  complete  ban  on  dissemina- 
tion of  criminal  history  information 
unless  records  of  arrest  indicate  that  tlie 
defendant  has  been  convicted  of  the 
charge  arising  out  of  that  arrest.  Quite 
fraiikly.  I  can  see  no  use  whatsoever,  by 
prospective  employers  or  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  for  an  arrest  record  which 
does  not  indicate  conviction.  Tlierefore, 
last  year  I  convinced  tlie  Senate  to  adopt 
a  rider  to  the  FBI  appropriation  which 
would  prohibit  the  dissemination  of 
criminal  history  records  unless  they  indi- 
cated conviction.  I  only  wish  the  Senate 
had  gone  that  far  in  yesterday's  action. 

Amendment  No.  273  only  restricts  dis- 
semination of  criminal  history  records  to 
those  which  contain  dispositions.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  also  requires  that 
State  and  local  criminal  justice  systems 
adopt  minimum  operatinp;  procedures  de- 
signed to  protect  privacy  and  confiden- 
tiality of  criminal  history  information 
and  those  systems  must  also  guarantee  a 
right  of  access  to  subjects  who  have  rec- 
ords in  the  data  bank.  According  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, this  means  that  at  the  very  least 
all  criminal  justice  information  systems 
which  receive  any  l.E.'^A  funds  will  have 
to  adopt  immediately  the  privacy  and 
security  regulations  recommended  by  the 
Privacy  and  Security  Committee  of  Proj- 
ect Search  in  1970. 

I  was  initially  coticerned  by  the  fact 
that  Senator  Kennedy's  atiiendment  re- 
quires tJie  State  and  local  data  banks  to 
include  dispositional  information  only 
"to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  "  How- 
ever, Senator  Kennedy  in  response  to  aii 
inquiry  by  Senator  Mathias,  explained 
that  this  means  that  the  systems  must 
adopt  the  search  rules  immediately  and 
begin  including  disposition  information 


on  records  it  disseminates  as  soon  as  Is 
humanly  possible.  Accordingly,  this  lan- 
guage cannot  be  ased  as  an  excuse  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  who  simply 
do  not  cooperate  with  court  personnel  to 
get  dispositional  information.  Bureau- 
cratic complications  will  not  be  tolerated 
under  this  amendment  and  neither 
should  complaints  about  cost.  Of  cour.s-:, 
it  will  cost  more  lor  tlie  courts  and  i)0- 
lice  to  interface  their  information  sys- 
tems so  tliat  criminal  history  records  are 
c:)mplete  but  th-at  is  what  the  search 
rules  require  and  iliat  is  wliat  this 
amendment  requires. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  from  yesterday's 
Record  that  Senators  Kennedy.  McClel- 
LAN.  and  Hrv.ska.  who  all  have  an  inter- 
est in  this  field,  agree  that  amendment 
273  is  only  an  interim,  stop-gap  measuie 
and  IS  not  a  final  comprehensive  .solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  As  Senator  Hri'ska 
said  yesterday — 

The  language  in  this  amendment  is  not 
dispositive  of  the  entire  problem,  but  addi- 
tional legislation  will  be  lonhcoming  .soon 
Oil  thai  subject,  and  it  will  supplement  and 
complement  this  measure. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  on  which  Senator  Hki'ska  sits  and 
which  I  chair  shares  juusdiction  o\er 
this  matter  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures.  I  ha\e 
instructed  my  staff  to  preiiare  compre- 
hensive legislation  on  this  question  and  I 
understand  tliat  the  administration  is 
doing  the  same.  Therefore.  I  hope  we  will 
have  a  bill  introduced  within  the  next 
few  weeks  and  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  can  hold  hear- 
ings in  the  near  future  on  that  legisla- 
tion and  on  the  progress  of  LEAA  in  cn- 
lorcing  the  Kennedy  amendment. 


OEO   FUNDS  TO  CONTINUE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
that  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  'W'llliam 
B.  Jones  yesterday  ordered  that  all  OEO 
grants  now  pending  before  the  agency  be 
immediately  iiroce.ssed.  and  that  all 
grantees  be  notified  of  the  agency's  deci- 
.sion  on  or  belore  midnight  June  30.  the 
expiration  date  for  fi.scal  .vear  1973  funds. 

The  judge  further  ruled  that  the  Di- 
rector-designate. Alvin  Arnett.  be  tem- 
porarily empowered  to  issue  such  grants 
during  this  emergency  situation  until 
the  Senate  considers  the  nominee's  con- 
firmation. Judge  Jones'  decision  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  a  lawsuit  entered  into  by 
myself  and  three  colleagues,  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  I.sland 
(Mr.  Pelli.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondalei.  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
Hath.away  ' .  Earlier  this  montii.  Judge 
Jones  ruled  that  the  former  .Acting  Di- 
rector. Ho-.vard  Phillips,  was  serving  ille- 
gally m  that  office,  and  wa>s  so  removed 
by  court  order.  Tins  action  was  afTirmcd 
by  the  appellate  court  la.st  week. 

It  is  clear  that  tlie  administraiion's 
unilateral  efforts  to  dismantle  OEO  are 
a  clear  violation  of  the  law  and  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

"^'esterd.iy's   court   decision   by   Judge 
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.Jones  is  a  tremendous  victory  not  only 
ior  ree.stablishin?  the  constitutional  prc- 
]ot';ttive.s  of  th'-  St-nrtte.  but  will  go  a 
lone;  wav  toward  criviner  liope  to  t!ie  poor 
arrl  disadvantaged  of  this  country 

There  i.  no  question  that  this  ia\v>iiit 
has  alrer.dy  uivcn.  and  will  coniinue  to 
;  ive.  nev,  im:>'tus  to  Conor'-;  eiTorts  to 
iecrder  ou'/  Nation''-  inioritie-;  to  pro- 
f-rnnis  aimei  at  fulnilinc!  the  basic  hi;  ■ 
n'nn  and  social  needs  of  our  citi/ens. 

Tuesday,  the  Hou-e  of  Represrntativcs 
over-  heimin^-ly  pa,--srd  tb.':'  I.abor-HEW 
apijrcnnatior.s  bill,  wi.irh  inc'udes  funds 
far  0I:;0  for  fi.-.al  yt-ar  1974.  Tt  is  inter- 
e>tuv.'  to  note  thai  two  ciforts  to  reduce 
OEO  appropriations— PS  recommended 
by  the  House  Api)ropnations  Commit- 
tee— were  .soundly  defeated.  In  !i:y  opin- 
ion, such  actiun  wocld  Ivivr  been  ut'.like- 
ly  pi  ior  to  the  corn:,  nitervcr.tion  initi- 
ated by  myself  and  Seiiatci-  Prr;  Mus- 
n.\iE,  arid  H..\T:iAu.iv. 

Upon  consideration  by  ihe  Sen.ite.  I 
am  confident  t'lat  funds'for  OEO  will  be 
appropriated  at  a  Iciel  whuh  will  ena- 
ble the  aiency  to  continue  its  worthwhile 
ac::vit:es.  In  the  even'.  th:it  the  Senate 
is  unable  to  act  on  Mi-  OEO  appropria- 
tions before  June  30.  Congress  will  un- 
doubtedly assure  the  pro.i; ram's  fundine 
by  enacting  a  continuui;^  resolution.  Such 
action  has  already  itf^n  ta!-:en  bv  rhe 
Hou.se. 

With  regard  to  the  i-ominati-.n  of  Mr 
Ai-nett.  I  have  directed  the  .-[:'.ff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  begin  an  immediate  review 
of  his  background  and  Qualifications. 
After  proper  notice  is  given  to  the  public 
Pur.Miant  to  statute  and  Stnate  rule. 
lieanngs  on  Mr  Arnett  beein  as  soon  a<- 
po>.--ib;e  upon  the  leturn  of  ihc  Senate 
after  it.-^  July  4  rece;>o. 

Mr.  President,  bcc.i-.^e  of  the  im.uor- 
tar.ce  and  the  interest  in  this  .subject.  I 
a>k  imainmous  consent  that  the  te.\t  of 
Jud  .e  JoncV  memorandum  .nd  order 
of  June  21.  1973.  be  iirinied  m  ttu'  Kecrd. 
There  being  no  objecuon,  liie  memo- 
randum and  order  Wi.s  ordered  to  'oe 
ijrii.icd  in  Ihe  Rtcor.j.  as  follow.-,, 

iMEM(JK.\.NDtN;    .\VD   Ol.D'  Ti 

'SeiiPior  HAHRI--O.N-   A.    \V:!.ii.4ms.   ,Jr     ei    a! 

rianuitis;  V.  Howard  J.  Piull.ps.  D<(enaaiu  i 

Or.  Juno  22.  1973.  tl  e  United  Slates  Cotirr 
'■;  Appr'als  for  the  Di-,tr.ot  ol  Coliinibia  Cir- 
(uii   {-i.t'-red  im  Order  reui:,iiij;   lo  .-tav  the 
Jiaie  11,  lyT.i  Orci' r  of  tn..-.  Cu;;rt  drd'iirait; 
Ti.e  di-:eudu:it  Ko'.sard  J.  PluUipa  lo  be  .se:'.- 
iiis;  ir.t^ully  iis  Actii.ij  Director  of  the  Olfice 
of  Ecoi.nmic  Opportunity  |0E01  :<"tl  eiijoin- 
v.-.iJ   him    Irom   nkmg   anv   a'-tioi.   as   Actiii? 
Direr- or    I::   r.ctclition    ti.e   Court   of  Appeals 
rcii.andici  tiie  cu  e  to  tiiis  Court    o  coii.sider 
foriain   objections   to  ihi .  <Jo\"..:<  June    11 
l!*7.i  Order  rai.sed  by  liie  deltiidaiu  and  nmici 
c  iriae  lu  the  C-;jart  of  Appeals,  oi*  the  appli- 
cation for  a  stay.  Some  of   ilK'-e  o'ojcctions 
■s.jught   clarifi'.atioii   ratSur   liiui;   rever-..il  f,f 
ti.e    Order     Other    of.  th.     obiction.^    we-e 
ba-^-d  upon  alleg:;tions  of  irreparable  nijurv 
to  OEO.  It-  nrot'rani':.  ni.d  third  parties  dea!- 
ini;  wuh  it    The  Court  (,f  Appeal ^  determined 
tii.i!  tho-e  alle';:i!ion-  rai.^ed  questions  of  fart 
<on<eriiing  the  actual  c'ect   of  thi.s  Court  - 
iiijuiiftion.  whi(h  reqi:irerl   fiirtl-.  r  do\ek,p. 
intni  on  tlie  rer  ord. 

Ii!  :'■.;, on.'-e  to  that  iem:-.i  d.  this  Cotirt 
i.eld  a  hearing  late  on  Alondav.  June  25. 
l''7;5  At  that  time  the  Court  heard  th.e 
\-i>--:-^    on    remand    froni    b' 'h    roiui'tel    for 
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the  plalntifTs  and  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant. At  tlie  same  time  counsel  for  the 
pUiiitiHs  ill  the  several  other  actions 
pending  before  this  Court  involving  OEO 
were  {^iveii  the  opportvnity  to  exnre'ss  their 
views  on  the  remand,  allhout^u'  thev  did 
not  participa-e  in  a  formal  sen^e  as  amici 
cuii  .e. 

Ill    le.spoiise     to     the    siiggestiou    of     the 
Cf>un    of   Appeals   that    motions   mi'jl.t    be 
filed     for    clarification    or    modincalion     of 
this  CoiTfs  Injunction,  the  defendant  filed 
a   Mo'irn   fr,r   Relief  From  Judgment.   That 
i.'iotion     soueht     an     order     vacatlin:     the 
June     11.     197.J     Cider    enjoining     tl,e    de- 
fendant   from    taking   any  action   as   Acting 
Dirccior    of    OEO.    A    modihcation    of    the 
cieciaralion    ihui    the    defendant    was    serv- 
ing  uniav.fuliy  and  illegally  was  sc)ught   bv 
hold:ng    thai    declaration  to  be  effective  as 
of   Jiily    1.    1973.   In   support   of  his   motion 
the     defendant     attached     hi.s     amdn'it     j^ 
which  he  stated  that   until   the  i.ssuanre  of 
ihe   June    11,    1973    Order,    he    intended    to 
authorize,  tluoiigh  subordinate  officials,  the 
making  of  additional   grants  and   contracts 
totalling  appro.MmaLely  .?142  niiUicn   before 
Uie   end   of    liical    year    1973.    Recipients   of 
these   grants    v.ould    have    included,    tiinong 
others,    Ccmmunitv    .Action    Agencie.s.    icga" 
services     organizations     and     mig-ant     pro- 
grams. The  defendant  further  averred   that 
to  the   best   of  his  knov.ledge.   information 
and    belief    that    no   fiscal    year    1^73    funds 
have    been   leg;.lly   obligated   bv    OEO   siii.e 
the  Juue    11.    1973   Order. 

I.i  c?n;ie'.i;oii  with   tiii.s  motion  and  atli- 
di-.  .t.  thf  Court  was  advised  by  counsLl  iha; 
two  cr  thr.-e  gr.int.s  have  been  made  bv  OEO 
cr'.icials  or  emptoyees  -ince  June  11,  biit  that 
in    each    instance    the   grant    was   c.incflled 
by  ciher  memiiers  of  the  OEO  staff.  In  one 
or  twi  Oi  theso  instances,  the  Deputy  Gen- 
eral   C-iincli    cf   OEO.    who    was    present    at 
the  hearing,  stated  that  he  had  ordered  can- 
crlla-ion,  Tlie  s.unc  Deputy  General  Counsel 
rrpovted  that  a  grav.t  had  been  made  bv  the 
OEO  r-  ional  direct-r  for  New  York  and  that 
ti  ■>    "rant    hid    been    cancelled    bv    another 
OEO    staff    member.    Tfie    recionnl    director 
subsequrntly   was   placed   on   adm:ni-^trative 
leave.    The    Court    li. quired    of    the    Deputy 
General  Counsel  whether  Uie  defendants  alli'- 
dcvit  ccnild  be  taken  as  an  assurance   iliuL 
If  the  dc!end;.nt  were  permitted  to  serve  he 
would    maV-e   grants    .md   obligate    the    s!4o 
m.llicn  'oefnre  tho  rrd  of  the  fiscal  vear  ou 
June  ;30.   197  3    Tlie  Depur.v  Gcnerhl  Counsel 
stated  that  no  .such  assurance  could  be  ^iven 
In  tins  Court  .i  vie  •.  whether  the  defend- 
ant   would  have   made   additional   grants  or 
contract.-,   tot.illmg   $142   nnlliou   before    the 
e:.a  of  ascal  year  19;3  is  t.Jlaliy  be.-,ide  the 
point.  As  hai  been  made  known  in  ijio  June 
11.   1973  Opinion   and  Order   of   thia  Court, 
tl'.is  defend,!  in  has  been   illegally  and    un- 
l.'wfiilly  s."rving  as  Acting  DircctDr  of  OEO 
since  the  end  of  Januiry.  1073.  To  rec=t.ib- 
hsh    him    in    Hint    position    wouM    make   a 
moc;!ery  of  the  law  and  v  ould  e-.c-cd  even 
the   liberal    bn-nid=!   of   enuitv.   The   d"fend- 
apt  -  Motion  fnr  Helief  Prim  Judgmrt.t  will 
be  (("ijied 

Als-i  filed  on  the  rl.-'.Te  of  the  reinnnd  he«r- 
itig  was  a  motion   to   lutervfiie  bv  the   Na- 


Th.e  other  cases  are:  Hayes  v,  Phillips. 
Civil  Action  No  fil3  73;  Migrant  Legal  .Ac- 
tion Protrram  v.  Phillips.  Civil  Action  No, 
G14-7ri;  Goldman  r.  Phillips,  Civil  Action 
No.  9".o  73:  Urban  Planning  Aid  Inc.  v. 
Phillip.-.  Civil  Action  No.  972-73:  Pairal 
Housinst  Alliance  v.  Phillips.  Civil  Action 
No.  97(5  73:  United  Migrants  for  Oppor- 
tunity, Inc.  V.  Phillips.  Civil  Action  No. 
1141-73:  Wer,i  Central  Mn.souri  Rural  Devel- 
r.jimfot  Coriv  v  .'ninlt/-.  Civil  .^f-ion  No 
l'.':;7  71 


t!.'v.n.l    Legal    Aid    A:     Oef.-nder    Assor-i;ition 
Cilifornia  Rural  Leg,il   .'\s.-;;stancc.  Inc..  and 
the  Michigan  MiL'rant  Legal  Assistance  proj- 
Ci-l.  I'lc  -  acronr.anied  by  a  motion  to  modify 
the  June   II.   i:)73   Orclt-r    The  propo-^ed  or- 
der submit:cd  by   the  applicants  for  mter- 
venfon  wculd  ha^  e  realtirmed  the  Juue   11, 
1.573  order   th.it   the  defendant    was  .'iorvinj 
llf-'gallv  atid  ttnlawluUy  in  oiTice  bccau.«e  he 
was  not  app-'inted  Dire-tor  of  ORO  bv  ll^e 
I're-idPt.t  and  confirmed  bv  tl>?  Senate  a.s  i.c 
r,-:iuircd  by  42  U,S  C.  .S  2a41iai    (1!)7()),  That 
f  refer  v  ould  have  dejlarf-d  further  that  cer- 
tain   regulations    promnlfuttea    bv    the    de- 
fend iin  on  May  2').  May  30,  and  Juue  4.  197:1 
v:-^  »<ot  valid  and  of  no  fore?  and  efT.  "t   The 
p!v,po  ed    ordf-r    finally    provided    that     the 
Jun?   11.    ]'J?;j   Order   would   be   modified    to 
nII-«    the    d.'fe;'dant    to    t:ike   such    actions 
as  are  re:iH'>ni.bly  rerjuired  to  administer  OEO 
atid  all  programs  funck-d  or  reguLited  bv  u 
a-id    lo   otlierv.i-e    prccrve    tiie    status    qufi 
p.-i!diii£,'  the  appoint-n'T-ir  and  coiiRrmat  loii  of 
a  valid  Diret  tor  of  OEO,  The  proposed  order 
w'U'ld   have    fvirther   recniiretl    biin   to   is-^-.ie 
i-r   renew   grants   fuc.dcd   as   of   January   29 
1:173.   if  Ru  application   for  funds  had   been 
rn.ide.  La=tlv,  the  proposed  order  would  h:ave 
f~r'5!-H-'n    the   defendant    from   terminatiiiu 
cr  reducing  or  permitting  tne  expiration  of 
f  -tids  of  any  such  progr.im,  or  tr'om  repeal- 
i:ig.  r>r,mu!c:Uing.  or  permitting  to  become 
eff'-ftjve   anv    rule,    rejulati  >n,    or   directive 
Tie   pr.-:po  ed   order  on    its   face    is   entirelv 
ili-gica!  and  becurse  such  relief  was  .souyht 
the  motion   u,  intervene  will  be  denied,  ^ 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  advised  th.' 
Court  tliai  a  continuing  resolution  wa.- 
about  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  which 
would  continue  OEO  as  a  federal  agency  after 
JtUv  1.  I97:s.  Counsel  further  advised  the 
Conn  the  continuing  resolution  would  con- 
liiuie  OEO  a;  .he  fis..-.xl  ye.ir  1973  appropriu- 
t.on  level  iir.til  an  appropriation  bill  i~- 
passed.  Thus  it  ajipears  that  OEO  will  con- 
tinue as  an  agencv  and  under  the  terms  rf 
its  statute  will  be  receiving  appropriatio-vr 
for  grants  and  tontra'-ts  to  ije  acted  upon  ni 
doc  course. 

Counsel  in  scvr-ral  of  the  other  cases  e^ 
pressed  concern  because  the  current  pnoro- 
printion  will  revert  to  the  general  treasury 
If  not  fully  obligated  on  or  before  June  30 
1973.  To  circumvent  this  possiljilitv  counsel 
in  the  recently  filed  case  of  IVcf  Centra! 
Mi'^^oii'i  Uarnl  DciTlopv^cit  Cor;),  v.  ShuJf. 
Civil  Action  No.  1237-73,  would  have  thi.s 
Cotirt  cioe  Ignaro  someone  to  .ser-.e  as  the  tms- 
tce  of  unoblit'ctcrt  funds  of  OEO  The  trustee 
would  bo  ordered  to  hold  and  control. 
alUu-T^h  not  e::pcr.d.  such  funds  on  and 
af  cr  Ju.;e  30.  1973.  so  that  the  ctirrcnt  ap- 
prc.prir.tion  could  be  u.sed  in  the  nc.Kt  fi.sca! 
.vear.  I.i  cs-cnce  the  relief  sought  would 
have  the  judicial  department  csiubli.sh  a 
trusteer-hip  over  one  branch  of  the  e.\ecutlvc' 
department.  The  authorities  cited  in  sup- 
part  of  thi.s  propo.siiion  are  unpersuasive  and 
liic  proposiiion  is  wiihout  merit.  In  that  case 
a  pending  application  for  a  temporary  rc- 
,-;  raining  order  will  he  de:ned. 

Another  3uggestio:i  b.\  counsel  for  tiie 
'.arious  jKtrtlcs  in  the  c:i.-es  listed  in  note  1 
f^aiira.  was  that  this  Court  should  enter  what 
m  clfect  is  a  mandatory  injuuLiion  obli- 
gating unspent  fiscal  year  1973  luiid>  io  thut 
they  would  not  re-ert  to  the  treasurv.  But 
the  Ero:iomic  Ojiportiinity  Act  of  19G4,  as 
amended.  de  .cnl>es  with  considc-ruble 
.specil^ciiy  the  eligibility  rctiuircnients  for 
Ki-antees.  For  this  Court  to  enter  a  blanket 
injunction  of  the  nature  requested  would  In 
e.iect  have  this  Court  deternune  that  such 
tiraniees  were  eligible  for  the  funds  for  which 
they  iiave  applied.  This  is  not  a  feasibla 
solution 


-  riie    last    named    proposed    mtervenf  r 
also  a  plaintilf  in  Civl   .Actio;:   .No     lui 
note  1,  Kiip'it. 
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The  defendant  has  rai.sed  the  quesi;(jn  of 
who  if  anyone  has  current  grant-making 
autliority  at  OLO,  The  Court  ordered  the  de- 
icndunt  at  the  remand  hearing  to  picsenl 
ctrtam  pertinent  in  torn:  at;  on  which  it  has 
cone,  Th.e  Court  requested  that  the  tlefend- 
iuit  present  two  lists  of  currently  serving 
OLO  personnel  witii  delegations  of  authority 
t;iving  them  grant-making  aiitiiority.  The 
lirst  was  a  Lst  (  f  all  personnel  serving'  before 
.Kuiuary  31,  1973,  and  still  emplo>ed  at 
1 /EO,  who  had  delegations  of  grant-making 
authonty  from  prior  Validly  .serving  Direc- 
tors or  their  designees.  The  .second  category 
was  tho!  e  OEO  err.ployees  Issued  grant-mak- 
ing authority  between  January  31,  1973.  and 
March  1,  1973.  by  the  defendant  or  his  desig- 
nees, anil  who  are  .':Ull  emplo\ed  at  OEO  The 
later  cateci  rv  was  ordered  for  the  purpose  of 
making  available  to  the  Court  of  .Appeals 
l!ie  state  of  OEO  authority  for  the  period  of 
January  31  to  March  1.  1973.  in  light  of  the 
remand  considering  but  not  holding  that 
tlie  defendant  may  have  been  lecally  in 
office  f c  r  his  first  30  days  as  Acting  Director, 
This  information  is  now  in  the  record. 

Since  the  remand  hearing,  coun>el  for  the 
<lefendant  has  informed  the  Court  that  en 
June  2G.  1973.  the  President  appointed  .Alvin 
J  Arnett  as  Director  of  OEO,  with  Mr,  Ar- 
iietfs  name  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  its 
ad',  ice  and  i-on,>(  nt.  Utider  tliis  Court's 
June  11.  1973,  interpreta- ion  of  42  U,S  C. 
5  2941(a)  and  the  Constitution,  Mr.  .Arnett 
could  not  validly  act  as  Director  tin'il  he 
h.is  been  ct'iifirnied  by  the  Sena'e  pursuant 
to  the  President's  nomm.ition.  .^s  this  Court 
n  cogniyed  in  that  Opinion,  however,  emer- 
L'cncy  cjrcum,star.ces  may  create  situations 
which  recjuire  emercencv  a' 'ion.  The  cir- 
'  nmstances  of  this  ca.se  do  present  such  an 
ei-.ierecncv. 

OEO,  through  its  counsf-l  at  the  remand 
hearing  and  throueii  the  defendant's  affidavit, 
has  informed  the  Court  that  approval  of 
many  of  OEO  grants  is  being  held  up  because 
OEO  officials  are  uncertain  of  who  may  act 
on  those  grants,  fn  addition  $142  mi'lion  of 
OEO  funds  will  revert  to  the  treasi'rv  after 
June  30.  1973.  unle-s  those  funds  are  obli- 
gated on  or  before  that  date  Tliis  Court  rec- 
<  pnizes  further  that  Congress  has  created 
OEO  to  carry  rmt  certain  purpo,ses  and  has 
appropriated   funds  for   those  proL-rams.   .9<'c 

f.or'fi;     2677.    AFGF.      v.     PluV.pK.     f. 

Kupp, .  D  DC    1973»,  Confusion  and 

uncertainty  at  OEO  over  carrying  out  those 
prr>grams  are  a  matter  of  record.  Therefore, 
this  Court,  in  attempting  to  fashion  an 
eijuitable  remedy  tliat  will  enable  OEO  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  finds  that  an  emer- 
gency fittiation  exists  at  OEO  and  that  new- 
director  Arnett  may  perform  tliose  functions 
reserved  to  the  director  It  is  to  be  empha- 
sized that  the  circumstances  surrounding 
this  solution  are  unique  and  caP  for  ;.  unique 
fashioning  of  an  eeputable  remedy,  .'\s  the 
Court  of  .Appeals  recogni/ed  in  its  denial 
of  stay,  one  possibility  of  mi<iification  of 
this  Court's  order  would  have  been  to  alloiv 
time  for  compliance  with  the  Constitution's 
requirements,  Broun  v.  Board  of  Fdiiratinn 
349  US.  2!'4  (1955):  Jlecht  Co  v,  Bo!r!r<  32l' 
US,  321,  329-30  (1944),  In  effect,  the  Court 
is  attempting  to  allow  sueh  compliance  and 
still  do  equity.  In  order  to  fashion  a  truly 
etnu table  remedy,  however,  the  Court  orders 
that  the  director  act  upon  all  pending  OEO 
(.irant  applications  which  were  lo  be  f undid 
with  fiscal  year  1973  money  before  noon  June 
30,  1973.  Those  applications  for  t:rants  arc 
listed  in  the  aflida\:t  of  Robert  Ireuer  filed 
with  this  Court  at  its  reque^t  after  the  re- 
mand he.vring. 

In  case  of  the  grant  applications  whi(  h 
have  been  denied  since  January  31.  1973, 
listed  in  the  affidavit  of  the  Depntv  General 
Counsel,  the  new  Director  will  be  ordered  to 
reconsider  those  denials  deemed  illegal  and 
void   because  performed   under  Phillips'  ati- 


IViority,  before  noon  on  June  30,  1973,  If 
any  details  are  sustained,  full  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  will  be  entered  Jtating  the 
reasons  for  those  denials, 

Tlie  emergency  which  has  confronted  lliis 
Court,  OEO  and  OEO  t>ene!n  iaries  is  one 
tliat  Con.ere.ss  could  easily  have  prevented 
by  pro'. idine  for  an  orderly  succession  of 
power  at  OEO  m  the  case  of  a  vacancy  such 
as  it  has  done  in  the  ca.se  of  other  inde- 
pcndei  t  cftablishment.-.  e  e  .  Comptmiler 
Oeneral.  41  U  S,C.  «ii42.  4:ia.  It  is  hoped 
tiiat  Concress  will  recotnize  and  recti'y 
this  situation  which  has  placed  ail  parlies, 
but  in  particular  the  ijenetciaries  ol  OEO 
l)rograjr.s.  in  such  a  precarious  position. 

Appropriate  orders  will  be  entered  in  the 
indnidual  gr.intee  suits  row  pending  before 
tills  Court. 

Therefore,  it  is,  this  27th  dav  of  June, 
1973, 

Ordered  Tliat  the  motion  of  the  defendant 
f'lr  relief  from  judgment  be  and  is  hereby 
<!(■•  ied: 

Further  ordered  Tliat  in  the  exercise  cf  its 
eouity  po-ACrs.  and  with  due  consideration 
lo  the  June  22.  1973  Order  of  remand  from 
Die  United  Sia'es  Court  of  Appeals  for  pos- 
sible modlncatioi;  of  its  decee  AI- in  J,  Ar- 
nett. who  has  been  nominated  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Econr.mic 
Opportunity  and  whose  name  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  con.sent.  is  acknowledced  by  thi.s 
Court  to  ha\e  authority  in  this  emergency 
sittiatirn  to  act  as  Dirertor  cf  the  Office  of 
E'-onomic  Opportunitv: 

Further  ordered  Tliat  Alvin  J,  .Arnett  or 
persons  acting  under  valid  delegations  of 
iiis  graiit-makins  power  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Econr.mic  Opportunity  are  ordered 
to  considered  all  pending  applications  for 
grants  or  benefits  of  funds  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunitv  .Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
to  be  made  from  fiscal  year  1973  funds  by 
12  00  nc^n  on  June  30.  1973,  and  to  notify 
i'V.  applicants  for  funds  of  the  decisions 
r(  ndered  011  their  applications  by  telegram 
or  other  means  to  a.ssure  that  the  applicant 
knows  of  the  decision  by  12-00  noon  on  June 
;^0,  1973;  that  all  pending  applications  in- 
ciude  those  listed  in  the  affidavit  of  Robert 
Treuer  filed  with  this  Court  on  June  26, 
1973,  as  well  as  any  appiications  tor  fiscal 
;.ear  1973  funds  which  iiave  been  made  but 
wliich  are  not  enumerated  in  that  affidavit: 
if  any  of  those  grants  are  detiied.  the  Direc- 
tor shall  inform  tlie  gr.mt  applicant  of  that 
dcdsion,  along  with  full  findings  and  con- 
clusions on  which  the  denial  is  based  as 
s'-rm  as  practicable  but  in  no  event  later  than 
12  CO  noon  on  June  30,  1973: 

Further  ordered  that  Alvin  J.  Arnett  or 
pi  istms  acting  under  \a!id  delegations  of 
his  grant-making  power  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  consider  all 
tiiose  applications  for  grants  tienied  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunitv  after  Janu- 
ary 31.  1973.  listed  in  the  affidavit  of  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  :;!ed  with  this 
Court,  by  12  00  noon  on  June  30,  1973,  and 
if  those  grants  are  denied,  that  he  inform 
the  prant  applicc.nt  of  that  decision,  along 
with  full  findings  and  conclusions  by  12:00 
noon  on  June  30,  197'^: 

Further  ordered  That  service  of  this  Or- 
der on  the  United  States  Attorney's  Otfice 
.shall  constitute  service  upon  Alvin  J.  Arnett 
and  the  0."ice  of  Economic  Oppi.  rtunit  v. 


TIIE  200-MII.E  LIMIT:   THE  DANGER 
OP  A  NEW  OLIGOPOLY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  2  a  United  Nations  committee  of  92 
nations  will  begin  an  8-weelc  working 
session  in  Geneva.  This  group  is  formally 
named  the  U,N.  Committee  on  the  Peace- 


ful Uses  of  the  Sea-Btd  and  the  Ocean 
Floor  Bevond  the  Lnnils  of  National 
Jurisdiction  but  is  commonly  <  ailed  the 
UN,  Seabed  Committee.  Subcommittee  II 
of  this  cnmrnitice  deals  with  the  breutUh 
of  the  lerritorial  sea,  straits,  and  fi.sh- 
eries. 

On  August  3.  1971.  the  U.S  Represi  -.t- 
a'ive.  John  Sleven.son.  intr(xluced  a 
document  entitled  "Draft  Articles  on  the 
Breadth  ol  the  Territorial  Sea.  Straits. 
and  Fisheries,"  This  docimK-nt  put  the 
US.  dcleeatlcn  on  record  as  opposiTig  a 
L'00-mile  ILmit.  As  modified  in  1972.  the 
U.S.  position  favored  a  ".species  ap- 
proach" to  fii^Iieries  jurisdiction,  wheieby 
coastal  and  anadromous  species — those 
swimming  upstream  lo  spav%n — would  be 
regulated  by  coastal  slates,  and  highly 
migratory  s|iecies  by  international  agree- 
ment, There  is  no  fixed  mileage  bound- 
ary for  fisheries  as  such, 

Mr,  President,  anyone  reading  the 
Congressional  Recghd  the.sc  days  would 
think  thai  there  was  unaiiiivious  toni^res- 
sjonal  support  for  the  200-m:le  limit,  I 
think  It  is  important  to  point  out  the 
drawbacks  of  unilateral  tlaims  on  the 
ocean. 

If  a  200-mile  limit  v.cre  onat:  tod  v.- 5rld- 
V. ide,  only  ";  countries  would  cont..l 
over  11 -million  .sciuare  miles  of  tlie 
world's  oceans.  They  are  the  USA,,  the 
USSR,.  -Austiaha,  Indonesia.  New  Zea- 
land. Canada,  and  Japan.  Since  this  list 
includes  the  countries  with  the  most 
sofiliisticated  ocean  technology,  a  uni- 
versal 200-mile  limit  would  establish  an 
oligopoly  over  the  oceans.  The  IDth-cen- 
tury  scramble  for  -Africa  by  the  coloiual- 
ist  powers  would  seem  superficial  by 
C'lmpari.son, 

A  200-milo  limit  would  do  great  dam- 
a:e  to  our  long-distance  fisheries,  sui  h 
a-  the  tuna  fishing  indu'--try.  The  prcb- 
lom.s  that  cur  tuna  boats  have  encoun- 
tered off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  and  Fet  u 
would  be  magnified  many  times  o'.er. 
Sports  fishing  off  tlie  coast  of  countries 
such  as  Mexico  might  be  severely  re- 
st rictid.  And  once  nations  claimed  200 
miles,  thev  micht  want  to  claim  mere. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  record  of 
international  agreements  on  fisherie-. 
The  oldest,  the  Convention  Respecting 
Fisheries,  Boundaries,  and  the  Restora- 
tion of  Slaves,  pertained  to  Canada  and 
was  signed  wii.h  Britain — in  1818,  Tlie 
latest  is  the  treaty  with  Brazil  under 
which  the  United  States  will  assist  i.i 
th.c  con.-ervation  of  .shrimp  resources  ofl 
the  Brazilian  coiist.  This  treaty  is  a  fine 
example  of  creative  ways  of  settling  a 
fisheries  dispute.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  on  this  treaty  by 
.•\mba,'sador  Donald  McKernan.  Coordi- 
nator of  Ol  ear;  .'\lTairs,  be  printed  m  thf 
RFcorn 

In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  con.'Oi-.t 
that  several  other  documents  appear  in 
the  Record.  The  first  is  a  re.solution  en- 
dorsing tilt  .-pecies  approach  and  calling 
for  bilateral  and  multilateral  steps  to 
I'lotect  our  coastal  resour<.es.  This  res- 
olution was  adopted  by  the  Pacific 
Marine  Fi.sheiies  Commi.<:Mon  in  ]:>72 
The  other  two  documents  are  the  US, 
ivvised  draf  fisherle.s  article  and 
a  statement  explaining  its  terms.  Both 
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were  submitted  to  the  U.N  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Use^  of  the  Seabed  and 
flie  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of 
:   itional  Jurisdiction  on  Aucu^t  ■..  1972. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  7.  197.3.  I 
joined  vith  Senator  E.'\srL.^ND  and  39 
other  Senators  in  a  re.solution  desii;ned  to 
revitalize  the  U.S.  fisliing  industry.  The 
industry  faces  a  long  list  of  problems  and 
deserves  new  forms  of  support.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  the  200-mile  limit 
siiould  not  be  one  of  them 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

yr\rF.MFNT  BY  AMBA.S.S.\n(iR  D  .naid  L    M(  K!  r- 

NAN.  Coordinator  of  Ocean  .Affairs 
Mr  Chairman  and  Members  uf  ihe  Ctii- 
nuttee,  my  name  is  Donald  L  McKeinna  I 
am  Coordinator  of  Ocean  .Atlair.s  ui  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Special  A.s.-,isiant  fni- 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  liie  Secret.irv  of 
Stale  It  is  a  pleasure  lo  be  here  todav  and 
a  privilege  to  have  thi.s  opportuuitv  of  testi- 
iMiil:  concerning  :he  .shrimp  a.:recmpnt  with 
Bra/il.  the  more  so  as  I  iiad  ihe  honor  oi 
lieadmt;  the  United  .State-  de!et;ation  which 
net;otiated  the  Agreement  That  deleaatmn 
URinded  lawyers  from  the  D^  part menf.s  of 
Slate  and  Defense,  technual  experts  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  ad\  isers 
Irom  llie  shrimp  indvi.-^try. 

The  past  two  or  three  decades  ha\e  been 
a  period  of  rapidly  intensifying;  use  of  the 
Ic,  uii;  resources  of  the  sea.  Certain  of  tlie 
developed  industrial  cni.ntMps,  parlitiilarly 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  fireatlv 
expanded  their  distant-uater  lisijinL;  lleets 
and  liave  cMended  the  intensive  opeiatif.ns 
ol  these  fleets  to  waters  off  the  coa.si.-,  of  manv 
other  nations.  At  the  same  tune,  manv  of 
the  developing  coastal  countries  have  con- 
Ctced  the  ambition  to  sliare  lu  tlie  harvest 
of  the  resources  Iviiiy  oH  their  .>iiores.  and 
Some  of  them  have  achieved  'iic  capabilitv 
to  do  so  During  this  period,  tlie  v.orld  pro- 
duttion  of  fish  and  other  product-  uf  living 
marine  resources  has  risen  .-^teadil-.  at  a  hit,!i 
r.ite  Unfortunately  during  ilu.s  same  period 
a  number  of  important  fi>herv  re-ources 
ii.ive  been  overe.xploited  and  their  produc- 
ti  ity  has  been  .-eriouslv  imptured.  in  some 
ca-es  apparently  permanently 

.•\^,ainst  this  background  of  increasing  com- 
petition for  the  protein  resources  of  the 
ocean,  tliere  have  been  related  developmonts 
in  the  law  and  politics  oi  o<ean  hsheiies. 
developments  which  in  .--time  ca-ses  have  given 
ri-e  to  serious  problems  m  the  relation.-,  be- 
[•.\een  nations  Many  coastal  countries,  in- 
chiding  the  United  States,  havp  attempted 
til  deiend  their  special  interests  in  the  con- 
servation and  utilization  oi  the  fishery  re- 
sources otr  their  coasts  by  unilatora'.h  claim- 
ing jurisdiction  ove:-  tislieries  in  adjacent 
waters  beyond  the  faditional  a-mlle  lerri- 
tiiria!  sea  The  breadtli  of  these  claims  vanes 
VMdelv.  however.  The  trend  toward  exien-,ive 
claims  has  been  particn'arlv  pronounced  in 
Latin  America,  where,  b'-'uii -.111111;  with  Chile 
and  Peru  m  1947.  there  )iave  been  successive 
a--sf  rtion.-,  of  fishery  jurisdiction  and  full  ter- 
ritorial .seas  to  a  distance  oi  200  nautical 
miles  from  shore.  At  tiie  pre->ent  time  in 
South  America  only  the  countne.-,  of  the 
north  coast  (Colombia.  Venezuela  and  the 
Guianas)  are  still  adhering  to  a  more  con- 
.-^ervative  limit.  In  addition,  fi\e  West  Afri- 
t  an  countries  have  made  territorial  sea  or 
li-Iieries  Juri.sdiciion  claitiis  bevr.nd  12  miles 
K;  the  past  year  and  a  hall 

The-e  broad  exten.-ion.>  of  chunied  jiiris- 
duiion  in  Latin  America  and  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  world  have  given  rise  to  many 
condicts  oetween  the  coastal  countries  and 
the  nations  with  distant-water  fUshmg  fleets. 
In    general   the    maritime   nation-,   have   not 


accepted  ih?  broad  jurisdictional  claims  of 
the  coa-slal  countries,  not  only  because  of 
the  economic  interests  that  vvould  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  coastal  state's  jurisdic- 
tion over  fishing  but  because  of  a  fear  that 


mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  processing  and 
exporting  industry  based  on  this  tisherv  rep- 
resents a  considerable  investment  of  tJniied 
States  capital  and  an  important  source  of 
,      ^  local  employment  in  Guvana.  Surinam  and 

recognition  of  that  type  of  juri.sdiction  French  Guiana,  and  the  annua!  value  of  the 
would  lead  to  as.sertions  ol  coastal  state  con-  catch  to  the  United  States  vessel  operator'^ 
trol  over  other  types  of  activities  and  even- 
tually to  drastic  restrictions  on  the  exercise 
of  traditional  high  seas  freedoms.  By  and 
large,  the  maritime  countries  iiavc  been 
willing  to  try  to  resolve  the.se  problems  by 
the  negotiation  of  agreements  intended  to 
meet  the  conservation  concerns  of  the 
coastal  countries.  They  have  also  been  will- 
ing, though  generally  somewhat  less  so.  to 
try  to  accommodate  the  real  or  anticipated 


operators 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $yo  million.  The 
part  of  the  h.shing  grounds  which  lies  olf 
Brazil  is  entirely  within  200  miles  of  the 
coast,  and  thus  in  the  territorial  .sea  by 
Brazilian  reckoning,  and  entirely  bevond  12 
miles  from  sliore.  and  therefore  on  the  free 
liiuh  .seas  according  to  the  United  States  view 
In  1971  the  Governmeiu  of  Brazil  issued 
a  fishery  decree  to  regulate  fishing  within 
the    claimed    200-mile    territorial    sea.    The 


problems  of   coastal  states   witlj  developing      decree  is  .severely  exclusive  as  regards  opera 
!i  heries    in   having   to   compete    willi   orga-      tions  of  non-Brazilian  vessels,  and  the  pen 
nized     modern     distant-water     fleets.     The 
cnnstal  states  that  have  made  extended  juris- 
dictional claims  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
reluctant   to  conclude  negotiated  solution 


which   they  fear  may  compromise  their  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

InternatioiKil  fishery  di.spiiles  o;  this  kind, 
oven  when  the  economic  interests  involved 
are  relatively  minor,  can  have  senou.s  re- 
percu.ssions  on  other,  more  weighty  inter- 
ests, simply  because  the  highly  sensitive  is- 
sue of  sovereignty  is  in  contest.  An  exam- 
ple which  come  to  mmd  is  the  recently  re- 
newed 'cod  war"  between  tlie  United  king- 
dom and  Iceland,  which  places  two  NATO 
allies  in  postures  of  conflict.  An  even  more 
notorious  example  is  the  perennial  'tuna 
war'  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador 
and  Peru,  which  in  the  past  twenty  years 
has  resulted  in  tlie  seizure  of  more  tlian  one 
hundred    United    States    tuna   clippers,    and 


alty  provided  for  violations  appeared  to  be 
incarceration  rather  than  the  monetarv 
penalties  for  wliich  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  had  provided  a  remedy  in  the  Pacific 
tuna  fishery  situation.  Active  patrolling  of 
the  fishing  grounds  by  the  Brazilian  Navy 
bc^.an  in  the  summer  of  1971.  and  the  stage 
.■eenied  .set  for  a  "shrimp  war'  potentiallv 
even  more  damaging  to  our  foreign  relations 
than  our  troubles  m  tlie  tuna  industrv.  Our 
Congress  began  to  look  with  an  eye  to  re- 
prisal at  legislation  alfeclmg  Brazil's  in- 
terests. 

Fortunately  both  Governments  had  from 
tlie  beginning  of  the  problem  shown  a  will- 
ingness lo  get  together  lo  discuss  its  effects 
and  possible  solutions,  and  the  Brazilian 
fishery  decree  itself  contained  the  saving 
clause  that  any  of  its  provisions  could  be  set 
aside  by  international  agreement.  When  del- 
egations   of    the    two    Governments    met    at 


tlie  paymetit   by  United  States  fishermen  of      Brasilia  in  October  1971  to  begin  their  search 


nearly  ■?4  million  in  fines  and  fees  leven- 
laally  repaid  by  the  United  Slates  Treasury 
under  tiie  Fishcrmen'.s  Protective  Acti.  At- 
tcn-.pts  to  deal  with  this  problem  by  legis- 
lation have  resulted  i:i  various  constraints 
on  our  ability  to  cooperate  in  economic  de- 
velopment Mui  defense  activities  v.ith  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru,  have  made  us  the  target  of 
accu-arions  of  political  and  economic  coer- 
cion, and  have  from  time  lo  time  cast  sha- 
dow.^ over  the  future  of  other  American 
imeresU  in  those  countries.  Although  our 
numerous  attempis  to  negotiate  a  .seiile- 
meiil  of  that  problem,  commencing  in  195;J, 
have  so  far  been  iinsucceasful.  we  are  still 
continuing  to  seek  a  basis  for  negotiation. 
becau.se  've  see  no  other  .satisfactory  way  out 
of  the  impa.ssc  in  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Scabeds  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations,  ue  are  engaged  with 
most  of  the  other  naiions  of  the  world  in 
preparatioiLs  for  a  general  conference  on  the 
international  law  of  the  sea.  pre.sentlv 
.'.cheduled  to  be  held  m  1973.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  conference  will  result  in  genera! 
worldwide  agreement  on  the  extent  of 
coastal  state  jurisdiction  over  fisheries  and 
other  important  questions  of  the  law  of  the 
sea  wluch  are  unsettled  and  conlroversial  at 
tlie  present  time  Until  such  agreement  is 
acliieved.  we  continue  to  face  ihe  necessitv 


for  a  way  of  avoiding  a  confrontation  over 
the  i.ssue.  we  were  faced  with  two  general 
problems.  We  liad  to  find  a  formula  that 
would  not  harm  tlie  judicial  positions  of  the 
Governments  on  jurisdiction,  whicli  were  ol 
great  importance  to  each  of  them,  and  whicli 
likewl.se  would  not  weaken  the  negotiating 
position  of  either  Government  in  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  1973  law  of  the  sea  con- 
ference Within  these  constraints,  practical 
answers  had  to  be  found  to  the  very  real 
and  present  concerns  of  both  sides  in  the 
shrimp  fishery  situation.  From  the  United 
States  point  of  view,  it  was  important  lo 
maintain  access  on  reasonable  terms  for  our 
lisliermen  lo  a  resource  which  they  had  de- 
veloped and  to  protect  indirectly  the  riglit 
of  Americans  to  engage  in  other  liigh  seas 
ffsheries. 

A  failure  to  protect  this  American  eco- 
nomic interest  would  inevitably  have  do- 
mestic political  consequences  "detrimental 
to  our  relations  with  Brazil  and  with  Latin 
America  generally.  From  tlie  Brazilian  point 
of  vietv.  the  jiroblcm  seemed  to  be  one  of 
ensuring  that  a  resource  of  interest  to  the 
Brazilian  hshing  industry,  wliicli  the  Govern- 
mr»nt  of  Brazil  was  strongly  committed  to 
develop,  would  not  be  overexploited  and  de- 
SToyed.  and  that  the  competition  for  the 
harvest  from   tlial  resource  would  not  be  so 


of  finding  intei-im  bilateral  .solutions  to  our  "^'erwhelmingly   competiiive   that    the   fiedg 

foreign  relaiiou-s  problems  in  tliis  area.  in^;  Br.izili.'in  shrimp  iiuiwstry  could  never  gc 

In  1970  this  problem  in  our  relations  with  Jitmlv  on  its  feet. 
Latin  America  suddenly  acquired  a  new  di-  The  Agreement  si/ncd  .-it  Brasilia  on  May  9 

niension.  when  Brazil,  the  largest  country  of  c.f   this   year  and   which   we  are   considering 

.South  America,  and  a  country  with  which'the  is  the  result  of  the  joint  .search  by  the  two 

U.S.    has    long    enjoyed    close    and    friendly  Govcrnmems  for  a  formula  which  would  meet 


relations,  joined  Ihe  regional  trend  toward 
e.x, ended  juri.sdiction  in  ir.s  most  extreme 
form  by  claiming  a  territorial  .sea  of  200 
miles.  It  htippencd  that  there  had  been  lor 


the  needs  described  above.  I  believe  that  it 
satisfactorily  protects  the  fishery  interests 
of  both  countries  in  the  particular  situation 
of  the  slirimp  f;shcry  off  nortlieastern  Brazil 


about    ten   years  a   lliriving  shrimp   fishery     and  tliat  it  also  successfully  avoids  prejudice. 


carried  on  by  a  large  fleet  of  United  Slates 
flag  vessels,  based  on  irnited  Statcs-ouncd 
shrimp  prm-essing  plants  in  the  Guianas. 
Trinidad  and  for  a  time  in  BarlJados,  and 
operating  on  the  high  seas  along  the  .shoulder 
of  norihcastern  South  America  as  tar  as  the 


both  in  form  and  in  fact,  to  the  juridical  posi- 
tions of  botli  Parties. 

Alihough  the  Agreement  is  railier  com- 
plex in  organization,  consisting  in  addition 
to  the  bcxiy  of  the  Agreement  of  two  Annexes, 
an    Agreed    Minute,    and    two   exchanges    of 
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diplomatic  notes,  its  content  can  be  sum- 
marized simply  as  follows:  The  preamble 
1  rieP.y  sets  forih  the  differing  positions  of 
the  Parties  on  jurisdiction,  notes  tlieir  desire 
to  find  au  inierim  sojui.on  without  prejudice 
to  those  positiotis.  ana  refers  to  liieir  mutual 
interest  in  Uie  conservatii/U  of  the  s!ir:rap 
resources  m  Uio  area  of  tlie  Agreement.  Tliat 
interest  is  the  basis  for  most  of  what  follows. 
lor  this  is  cssen'ially  a  conservation  .'.gree- 
ment.  The  reservation  of  juridical  positions 
li  made  again  specUically  m  Article  9  and 
at;  other  appropruite  points  in  the  documents 
v.hich  make  up  the  Agreement. 

As  a  conservation  agreement,  llie  instru- 
ment identifies  the  species  to  be  conserved, 
tiie  area  wilhin  wi:ith  conservation  measures 
are  to  apply,  and.  in  tiie  Annexes,  the  .specific 
conservation  measures  '.ihich  eacli  country 
Will  apply  to  lis  fishermen.  The  area  is  de- 
fined so  as  to  include  all  of  the  major  grounds 
tislicd  by  United  States  vessels  and  in  a  way 
v.iiirh  does  not  coincide  with  jurisdictional 
liniils  as  they  would  be  drawn  by  either 
side.  It  will  be  no'ed  that  the  con  ervation 
measures  to  be  app'ied  by  the  two  Gcvern- 
ments  arc  of  a  difiercit  nature.  Tlie  reason 
li,r  this  difference  lies  in  the  difTercnt  state 
<  f  development  of  the  two  countries'  shrimp 
I'.slieries.  the  Brazilian  ."hrimp  fleet  being 
m  a.n  incipient  stage  of  development  in  wliich 
its  foreseeable  gro'.\th  during  the  term  of  the 
a..'rccment  seems  to  pose  no  threat  of  ovcr- 
t  Aploitation  of  the  shrimp  resource.  The 
United  States,  which  has  the  potential  of 
introducing  hundreds  of  additional  trawlers 
to  the  fishery,  undertakes  t-o  restrict  the 
number  of  its  vessels  and  to  authorize  cniy 
vessels  of  the  traditional  size  and  type  to 
engage  in  the  fishery  The  United  States  also 
undertakes  tc  authorize  its  vessels  to  fish  in 
tlie  arefi  only  durmt.-  a  specified  open  season. 
As  is  appropriate  m  an  agreement  of  this 
kind,  the  Parties  agree  to  collect  and  ex- 
change information  on  shrimp  fishing  and 
1  lological  data  on  shrimp  in  the  area,  and 
.••IX'Cifically  to  have  their  fishermen  keep  op- 
erational logbooks  according  to  an  agreed 
form  The  Agreement  also  provides  lor  meet- 
ings between  appropriate  organizations  of  the 
two  Governments  to  exchange  scientific  data 
and  information  on  the  shrimp  fishery. 

The  provisions  concerned  w  ith  enforcemc.'.t 
f'f  the  Agreement  have  received  prominent 
treatment,  for  rea.sons  which  should  be  ap- 
parent. The  enforcement  function—  including 
patrol,  inspection,  ixiarding  and  .searching — 
is  assigned  to  Brazil,  for  the  reason  that 
Brazil  is  the  only  P.irty  which  has  suitable 
vi's.-^els  and  f.flicials  in  the  area  at  all  times. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  tins 
function  by  Brazilian  authorities,  the  Unit^-d 
.states  undertakes  to  furnisli  pertinent  In- 
formation for  the  identification  of  United 
States  vessels  which  have  been  aulhorued 
by  the  United  States  to  fish  in  the  area  ol 
the  agreement  and  to  have  such  vessels  carry 
an  agreed  identification  sign.  If  a  duly  au- 
thorized Brazilian  enforcement  officer  finds 
a  United  States  vessel  in  violation  of  the 
Agreement,  he  may  seize  and  detain  the  ves- 
sel, ill  which  case  t!ie  ves.se!  shall  be  delivered 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  an  authorized  offi- 
cial of  the  United  States  at  the  nearest  port 
or  other  mutually  agreed  place.  The  United 
States  must  inform  the  Government  of 
Brazil  of  the  disposition  which  it  makes  of 
any  stich  case  of  a  violation  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

The  Agreement  provides  that  the  United 
.States  shall  pay  Brazil  the  sum  of  $200,000 
annually  toward  the  costs  of  the  enforce- 
ment functions  which  Brazil  will  perform 
with  resjject  to  United  States  vessels  In  ad- 
dition, in  case  of  seizure  and  detention  of  a 
violator,  there  will  be  a  special  payment  of 
?100  per  day  to  defray  the  unusual  expenses 
while  the  vessel  is  in  Brazilian  custody.  It  is 
expected  that  a  major  portion  of  this  cost 


to  the  United  .States  can  be  covere*^.  by  license 
tees  to  be  p.-.id  to  the  United  St  ites  by  tlie 
vessel  operators  in  the  event  that  the  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  now  being  drafted  to 
establish  a  Ilcen.'ing  system  for  the  Uimed 
Slates  hi-h-seas  s!.rin;p  fi.sliery  i-i  the  area 
<  f  agreement. 

In  one  of  the  diplomatic  notes  wiiich 
form  part  of  the  Agreenicnt.  the  United 
States  uuuenakes  to  enlist  the  cooperation 
'f  tlie  fihiiiMg  industry  in  order  lo  place 
certain  provisior.s  of  the  Agreeincnl  in  opera- 
tion on  a  voluntary  basis  pending  ratifica- 
tion and  the  enactment  of  implementing 
legiihition.  This  voluntary  cooper.ition  by 
'he  industry  is  already  well  under  way.  More 
than  170  shnmpboats  have  been  is_-ucd  pro- 
visional idei.tilication  numbers  for  displ.iy, 
and  their  owncr=;  have  furnished  the  identify- 
ing information  c;:r.ed  fur  by  the  Atreement 
for  tr.in^mis^ion  to  the  Government  of 
Erazil  An  even  more  concrete  indication  of 
the  indu'trys  willingness  to  opcr.ite  under 
file  terms  of  the  Agreement  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  cperatioi;-^  of  these  vc-.sels  liavc 
jiosted  substantial  fin^mcial  deposits  in  spe- 
cial accounts  earmarked  for  payment  of 
eventual  United  States  license  fees. 

The  Agreement  is  to  enter  into  force  on 
an  agreed  date  after  ratification  by  both 
Parties  and  is  to  i-emain  in  force  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1074.  unless  the  Parties  a^ree  to  ex- 
tend it.  This  brief  term  bespeaks  the  interim 
nature  of  the  Agreement  that  reflects  the 
I'ariics"  understanciing  of  the  lact,  which 
IS  noted  in  the  Preamble,  the  general  inter- 
national soUit.ons  to  issues  ol  maritime  Juris- 
clRtion  are  being  actively  suughl  at  liic 
1  lesenl  tmie. 

In  the  months  since  it  was  signed,  with  tiic 
voluntary  ccoper.:tion  of  the  shnmi)  fishing 
iiidustry.  the  Agreement  has  already  demon- 
strated beneficial  efTtcls.  Tlie  fishermen  are 
enjuyiiig  trouble-free  access  ic.  their  accus- 
tomed iLsliing  pruuncis.  and  the  juri.sdiclional 
issue  has  not  disturbed  relations  between  tlie 
United  States  and  Brazil.  Furthermore,  in 
my  estimation,  the  satisfactory  resolution  of 
this  bilateral  issue  has  contributed  lo  an 
improved  negotiating  atmosphere  in  the 
1  reparations  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  de- 
eide  to  recommend  th.it  the  Senate  advise 
end  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Agree- 
ment, rot  crily  because  of  its  demonstrated 
\alue  for  ass;sting  our  rel.itions  with  Br.izil 
without  adversely  affectint:  other  important 
United  States  interests,  but  because  1  believe 
tlial  this  Agreement  can  serve  as  a  model  lor 
.■-imilar  international  fishery  problems  be- 
tween CO  istal  and  distant-water  fishing  na- 
tions elsewhere  in  llie  world. 

I  thank  you  for  having  given  me  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  this  Agreement.  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  iiuestions. 

TEXT    OF   HESOLC'TION    OF    RATIFICATION 

RvollPd  {two-thirds  of  thr  Srnntors  prr<:- 
rnt  concurring  therein),  Thnt  the  Senate 
advise  and  cui.sent  to  the  accession  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
St, lies  iii  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Federative  Republic  of  Brazil  concern- 
ing shrimp,  together  with  an  Agreed  Minute 
and  with  a  Related  Exchange  of  Notes  con- 
cerning compensation,  signed  at  Brasilia  on 
May  9.  1972;  and  a  Related  Exchange  of 
Notes  concerning  interim  iindertakings  (Ex- 
ecutive P.  92d  Cong,  2d  scs). 

Statement  i.y  thk  Honiihae:.!:  Do.nai.d  L. 
Ken  .NAN 
Mr  Chairman:  You  will  recall  that  in  our 
March  29  presentation  to  this  Subcommittee. 
I  iniiic.ited  a  willingness  in  tlie  p.irt  of  my 
Delegation  to  consider  several  modifications 
to  our  original  draft  fisheries  article.  We 
have  toeiay  submitted  a  revised  fi.shery  article 
which    incorp-'rates    these    modifications   as 


another  .step  in  seeking  a  widely  agreeable 
solution  to  the  fisheries  problems  confront- 
ing the  .Subcommittee. 

Our  views  on  this  vita)  and  pcrh.Tps  p-.vof.-,i 
element  of  the  negotiations  before  us  h-ve 
I  hanged  since  we  introduced  our  onc-:-ial 
ilraft  one  year  ago  This  change  occurred  a> 
we  listened  to  the  statements  of  other  rep- 
lesentatives  m  this  ft.rum  participated  in 
many  frank  consultations  with  other  delega- 
tion?, iind  diligently  tried  to  accommodate 
our  fisheries  interests  and  thore  of  other 
interested  Slates. 

We  remain  committed  to  the  concept  that 
ijoth  sound  conservation  and  ratlenal  uTuiza- 
iion  must  be  linked  directly  lo  the  bn.L.gy 
and  distribution  of  the  living  marine  re- 
-•  urces  involved  Hence,  our  revised  pro- 
posal not  only  continues  to  recognire.  but 
indeed  recmphasizcs.  the  "rpecies  appronch  " 
Our  draft  article  of  August  1971  relied 
licavily  on  international  and  regional  or- 
L  anizarions  to  implement  the  fishery  rciji. r.o 
vve  proposed.  We  continue  to  believe  tliat 
such  orpanizjitions  will  have  a  vital  role  in 
liie  future  aiid  our  new  article  recognizes 
I  his  role  in  both  the  conservation  and 
utilizatii.n  aspects  of  fisheries- 

We  have  however,  ah-c  been  persu.idee'  by 
I  tie  compelling  arguments,  expressed  so 
often  in  this  Subcommittee,  thi.t  the  coastal 
state  should  have  the  right  to  regulate  ^he 
fish  stocks  inhabiting  the  coastal  waters  off 
Its  shores  as  well  a.s  its  anadrcmous  re- 
.sourccs.  We  aho  believe  that  inherent  in  this 
rifrht  of  the  coastal  state  would  be  a  str'irg 
preference  to  the  utilizaticn  of  such  stocks. 
Those  are  the  particular  resources  upon 
which  its  coastal  fishermen  must  rely  for 
their  livelihood  pnd  upon  which  its  peoj-le 
rely  for  a  substantia!  part  of  their  niiri- 
lionai  re(|u:rements  Accordingly,  our  re- 
vised article  would  grant  to  the  coastal  state 
the  authority  necessary  to  rppuia'e  such 
stocks,  to  the  limits  of  their  range,  as  wp!1 
:  s  a  ngh:  to  reserve  to  itself  al!  of  the  ava:'- 
able  catch  its  vessels  are  capable  of  harvest- 
ing. To  assure  that  such  authcrity  is  n-'t 
misused;  we  luriher  propose  that  the  coastal 
state  should  have  the  obligation  to  n<  tily. 
,;nd  consult  wnh.  other  affected  •states  prior 
to  implementing  any  new  rcgul.itory  m«':is- 
ures. 

With  an  ever  increasing  reliance  on  »he 
fa  t-o  saiisfv  the  world-wide  demand  f' r 
protein,  a  basic  objective  of  anv  regime 
.tgreed  upon  in  this  forum  must  be  to  assure 
that  all  fish  siexks  are  available  for  mans 
use.  'lherefe>re,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  article  is  that  of  maximum  utilizautn  in 
.vhich  that  portion  of  any  str.ck  which  is  nea 
being  utilized  by  local  fishermen  must  be 
available  lo  others.  This  provision  will  in  no 
v.ay  prejudice  the  fishing  juteresis  of  the 
coastal  Slate,  for  it  may  reserve  io  its  oMi 
use  all  of  thai  particular  resource  il  CiU 
catch:  It  simply  insures  that  the  iivuig  riches 
i!f  the  oceans  will  not  be  wasted. 

The-  cciasial  State  preference,  though  of 
higliest  pr:orilv.  should  )x>  applied  iri  a  m-  i- 
ner  that  t.ikes  account  of  the  tradiTinml 
f.sheries  ol  other  nations  and  tries  to  luini- 
n\u,e  the  immediate  economic  eOec  t  on  them 
111  this  regard,  we  have  suggested  that  the 
pariKiilar  formula  lor  alienating  the  allo..- 
able  cauli  l>etween  ccKistal  state  and  traii- 
lional  distant  water  fisheries  should  be  nec^i- 
tiated  witlim  tins  Subcommmiltee 

When  ueighlxmnp  stales,  including  tiiose 
thai  are  iand-lcKked  or  otherwise  limited  in 
their  access  to  living  marine  resources,  find 
It  to  their  mutual  benefit  to  enter  into  re- 
cipnx'.il  regional  .irrangiinents  la  order  lo 
more  equitably  share  in  the  harvest  oi 
coastal  resources  inhabiting  the  wat<'rs  near 
their  she  res.  we  believe  that  they  should 
have  the  right  to  do  so  We  have.  tliere:ore. 
propo.sed  that  there  could  be  an  .illocation 
from  ihat  portion  of  the  allowable  catcli  re- 
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nuuuing  after  provi-lou  liu'  tlif  coii.^tal  stale 
;nid  tradinonal  lishenes.  pursnaiu  to  such 
rc':;i('ii:!l  arratl^JeIneIU^ 

We  remain  liniilv  couvmcect  lluit  the 
highU  miyralury  aiici  truly  oceanic  species 
laii  only  be  properU  regulated  through  ili- 
lernaiional  organuai uiiis  because  ot  their 
'•(  eaii-wide  dintribimoii  and  vast  migrations, 
the  temporary  nature  of  their  presence  m 
the  waters  o:T  any  Miigle  state,  and  the  well 
demonstrated  economic  (act  that  a  viable 
iishery  for  such  species  iiuiL-it  also  be  t..r 
ranging. 

Our  draft  also  recogni/e.s  the  concern  of 
many  states  that  any  fishery  regime  adopted 
mils:  provide  realistic  enforcement  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  rejiulal";-;.  measures  are 
complied  with.  In  this  re;-:ard.  ue  propose. 
lor  those  fisherie.'^  under  coastal  state  juris- 
diction, not  only  coastal  .^^taie  inspection  and 
arrest,  but  trial  and  punishment  of  the  of- 
fending vessel  as  well,  if  tlie  Hag  state  has 
not  established  procedures  of  u.s  own  requir- 
ing compliance  with  legr.imaie  coastal  state 
rogiilatioiis.  Our  draft  also  incorporates  cu- 
lurcement  procedure.,  and  regulatory  pro- 
VL-ions  that  would  strei'.gthen  the  clXective- 
iif^s  of  international  orgaiu/aiions 

We  remain  tirm  in  our  belief  that  any 
fi-liery  regime  should  contain  provisions  for 
tlie  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  Our 
article  cantaiiis  such  a  sta.idard.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  provision  should  not  pre>-.enl 
an  obstacle  to  the  timely  applicatitm  of  con- 
ser\atiou  measuies— hence,  we  have  also 
■-.ig!;ested  that  the  conservation  regulations 
Iiromulgated  by  a  coa,-taI  state  -slunild  re- 
inaiu  in  lorce  pendir.i;  the  otr.come  of  any 
dispute   settlement   procedure 

Finally,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  recognize  that 
the  rational  management  of  fisheries  re- 
tjuires  money  and  technical  expert i.se  We 
liave  provided  for  a  rca.-onii'ile  fee,  if>  be 
cliarged  those  State.-,  which  harvest  a  re- 
source under  regulation  by  a  coastal  .State, 
to  help  deiray  those  costs,  and  for  a  regi.-ter 
of  e.\perts  who  would  be  available  to  assisi 
the  coastal  State  in  ft.irnuiUuiii.;  effective 
conservation   program.s. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairniati.  I  resj)ectully 
uige  all  delegations  to  study  our  propositi 
carefully,  tor  we  believe  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able approach  which  accommodates  the  de- 
s.re^  and  needs  of  most  states  My  delega- 
tion IS  anxious  10  discuss  tlie  content  of  this 
draft  and  to  tliat  end  ue  propose  once  more 
that  a  V, orkmg  group  on  lishcries  be  estab- 
lished immediately  by  ihi.-.  Subcommittee 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman 

L'.Nirt'D  SrAifs   Rf.visFi)   Di:.\f  i    FiHtRiis 

AP.IK  Lt 
RFt;T.I.\TORY  .\trnoniTY 
I  Authoniy  tn  regulate  th"  living  re- 
sources of  the  hiyh  .seas  shall  be  determined 
by  their  bioloyical  cfiaractei  istics  and  such 
luithority  shall  be  exercised  .so  as  to  assure 
their  conservation,  maximum  mili/ntioti  and 
ef|uitable  allocation. 

JI.  COASTAL  AND  ANADRO.MOITS  LIVING   R!  SOLT.C  ES 

The  coastal  state  shall  re-ulate  and  have 
iJieierential  rights  to  all  coastal  living  re- 
ources  off  it,s  coast  beyond  the  terntorial 
sea  to  the  limits  ot  their  migratory  range. 
The  coastal  state  in  whose  fresh  or  esttiaritie 
V.  aters  anadromous  resources  (eg,  salmon  i 
spa-.Mi  shall  have  aiuhoritv  to  regulate  and 
h.ive  preferential  rights  to  such"  re.-ources 
bovond  the  territorial  sea  throuyiUMit  their 
iiiigr.iiory  range  on  tlie  high  .se:t>  (without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  tliev  are  off  the 
coast  of  said  state  i . 

A,  The  term  'coastal  resource"  refer,-  to 
all  living  resources  off  the  coast  of  a  coastal 
state  except  the  highly  migrator>-  species 
Ii  led  in  Annex  A'  and  anadromous  re- 
-ourcfs. 


Annex  .\  rr.t  atiachtil. 


B.  The  coastal  state  may  annually  re- 
serve to  its  flag  vessels,  in  accordance  with 
tills  article,  that  portion  of  such  coastal  and 
anadromous  resources  as   they  can  harvest. 

C,  Such  coastal  and  anadromous  resources 
which  are  located  in  or  migrate  through 
waters  adjacent  to  more  than  one  coastal 
state  shall  be  regulated  by  agreement  anions 
such  states, 

III    HIGHLY  .MItlRVTORY  OCCANIC  REiSOURCES 

The  highly  migratory  oceanic  resources 
listed  in  Annex  A  shall  be  regulated  by 
appropriate  interimtloiial  fishery  organiza- 
tions-, 

A.  Any  coastal  state  party,  or  other  -state 
parry  whose  flag  vessels  harvest  or  intend 
to  harvest  a  rei;u:ated  resource,  shall  have  an 
equal  right  to  panicipate  in  such  oiganiza- 
lioiis. 

B.  No  state  party  whose  flag  ve.s.sels  h.n- 
vcst  a  regulated  resource  may  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  such  organizations.  Regiila- 
licns  of  siiclj  organizations  iu  accordance 
wiih  this  Article  shall  apply  to  all  ve.~sels 
Rrihing  the  regulated  resources  regardless 
of  their  nalioiialuy. 

C.  III  the  event  the  states  concerned  arc 
Uiiable  or  deem  it  uniieces:,ary  to  estabiush 
an  iniernalional  organization  the  resources 
sh.ill  be  regulated  by  agreement  or  consulta- 
tion among  such  states. 

CONSERVATION    PRINCIFLFS 

IV  la  order  to  ri^rsure  the  conser\ation  of 
living  marine  i-e^ourcos,  the  coastal  state  or 
apprcnrlate  international  organization  shall 
apply  the  following  principles: 

A.  Allowable  catch  and  other  conserva- 
tiiui  measures  shall  be  established  which 
are  designed,  on  the  ba'is  of  the  best  evidence 
available,  to  maintain  or  restore  the  maxi- 
mum sustainable  yield,  taking  into  account 
relevaiu  environmental  and  economic  fac- 
tors. 

B.  For  thii  purpo.se  .'scientific  information, 
catch  ai-.d  effort  ■;tatlst:cs.  and  other  relevant 
data  .sh.tll  be  contributed  and  exchanged  on 
a  re.:;iilar  basis. 

C.  Conservation  measures  and  their  im- 
plementation shall  not  discriminate  in  lorm 
or  fact  again.st  any  fishermen.  Con.servation 
measure:-;  shall  remain  in  force  pending  the 
sotilement.  In  accordance  with  the  relevant 
provisions  of  this  Article,  of  anv  disagree- 
ment as  to  their  validity. 

uj:ili.-:atio.\    and   ali.ocaiion 

V.  In  order  to  a.ssure  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion .Tnd  equitable  allocation  of  coastal  and 
anadromous  resources,  the  coastal  state  shall 
iij'ply  the  loUowing  principles: 

A.  The  coastal  state  may  i-eserve  to  its 
ilag  vessels  that  poritoti  of  the  allowable 
annual  catch  they  can  harvest: 

B  The  coastal  state  shall  provide  access  bv 
oUifr  States,  under  reasonable  conditions.  ti> 
that  portion  of  the  resources  not  fully  util- 
ized by  Its  vetssels  on  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing priorities: 

(li  states  that  ha\e  traditionally  fished 
for  a  resource,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
sub-paragraph  C: 

(2)  other  states  in  the  region,  particu- 
larly landlocked  states  and  other  .states 
with  limited  access  to  the  re.sources,  with 
whom  joint  or  reciprocal  arrangements  have 
been  made;  and 

13)  all  states,  without  discrimination 
among  them 

C,  Wiienever  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
allocutions  tn  the  coastal  states  traditional 
hshing  may  be  reduced,  without  discrimina- 
tion among  those  states  that  have  tradition- 
ally fished  for  a  resource,  in  the  following 
manner: 

(Formula  to  be  negotiated  within  Subcom- 
mittee II  which  takes  into  account  the  inter- 
ests of  traditional  fishing  states)  States 
whose  fishermen  harvest  a  resource  tnider 
regulation  by  a  coastal  state  may  be  re- 
quired     without      discrimination,     to     pay 


rc;i,soiiabk'  fees  to  defray  their  share  of  the 
cost  oi  such  regulation, 

NOTIIIIATION  CONSt'I.lATIoN 

\T  The  cf)astal  state  shall  give  to  all  af- 
fected states  timely  notice  of  any  conserva- 
lion.  utilization  and  allocation  regulations, 
jirior  to  their  implementation,  and  .-.hall  con- 
sult with  other  States  concerned. 

Ttl  H.MCAL  ASSISTANCF 

VII.  An  international  register  of  iiidcpend- 
eiit  fisheries  experts  shall  be  established 
and  maintained  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,*  An\ 
developing  stale  party  to  this  convention  re- 
ciuiriiig  assistance  may  select  an  appropriate 
number  of  such  experts  to  serve  as  a  fishery 
nitmagoment  advisory  group  to  that  state. 

E.NFORCEMENT 

\TII.  Adiji)  under  this  paragr.iph  shall  br 
ttilten  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  in- 
terference with  fishing  and  other  activitie. 
in  the  marine  environment, 

A.  Coastal  slate — the  coastal  state  may  in- 
spect and  arrest  vessels  for  fishing  in  viola- 
tion of  its  regulations.  The  coastal  state  mav 
try  and  punish  ves.sels  for  fishing  in  viola- 
tion of  its  regulations,  provided  that  where 
the  Slate  of  nationality  of  a  vessel  lui- 
cstablished  procedures  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  violations  ol  coastal  state 
li-hmg  regulations  adopted  in  accordance 
with  this  article,  an  arrested  vessel  shall  bt> 
delivered  jiromplly  to  duly  authorized  ofli- 
cials  of  the  slate  of  nationality  for  tria: 
and  puiii,shnient,  who  shall  notify  the  coasiul 
state  of  the  dis.position  of  the  case  within 
SIX  months. 

B.  Intcriuitional  fisheries  organization- 
Each  state  party  to  an  international  orga- 
nization shall  make  it  an  offense  for  its  IUil- 
ves.sels  to  violate  the  regulations  adopted 
by  such  organization  in  accordance  with  thi 
article.  Olficials  auihorized  by  the  appropri- 
ate international  organization,  or  of  an\ 
State  so  authorized  by  the  organization,  may 
inspect  and  arrest  vessels  for  violating  th'- 
fishery  regulations  adopted  by  such  orga- 
nizations. An  arrested  vessel  shall  !).• 
promptly  delivered  to  the  duly  auihorized 
olhcials  of  the  flag  Stale.  Only  the  Hag  Statt- 
of  the  oflendliig  ves.sel  shall  have  juri.-dic- 
tion  to  try  the  case  or  impose  any  penaltie- 
rcgardin;^  the  violation  ot  hshery  regulatnjii- 
adf)pted  by  uitornalional  organizations  pui- 
suanl  to  this  article.  Such  State  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  notifying  the  cnlorciiig  orga- 
n;/:iiion  ^vithin  a  period  of  six  months  o; 
the  di.  p'i-i!iun  ol  the  case. 

DTSPUTKS     SETTI.KMK.NI 

IX  Anv  dispute  which  may  arise  between 
states  under  this  artii-le  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  be  sub- 
niitfed  to  a  special  commission  of  hve  mem- 
bvv^.  unless  the  parties  agree  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion by  another  method  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment, as  provided  for  in  Article  .33  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  The  commi.s- 
sion  ;:hnll  proceed  in  accordance  with  tin- 
follow  ing  provisions. 

A.  The  nipmbers  of  the  c.iinmission,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman,  shall 
1)0  named  by  r.grcrment  between  the  stales 
in  di:pute  within  two  months  of  the  request 
for  .settlement  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article.  Failing  agreement  thev 
shall,  upon  n>qiiP..,L  of  any  state  party  to 
the  di.^putf.  bo  named  by  the  SecreUirv  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  within  a  furiher 
two  month  period,  in  consultation  with  the 
states  in-.oUed  .nd  uith  the  Presideni  o[  ilie 


The  Subcommittee  may  wish,  in  accord- 
ance with  i)aragrapli  13  oi  General  As.sembly 
Resoltiiion  :>7J0  C  (XXV),  to  invite  the 
comments  of  the  Direcior-Cleneral  of  the 
Food  and  At;ricuHure  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  ability  of  the  Organi- 
zation to  assume  such  rcspon -il)ilities. 
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International  Conn  of  Justice  and  ihe  Di- 
leci-or-General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Orgaiiization  of  the  Uinted  Nations,  from 
amongst  well-qualified  person.s  being  na- 
tionals of  states  not  involved  m  the  dispute 
and  specializing  in  legal,  administrative  or 
sf-ientilic  questions  relating  to  fisheries,  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  dispute  to 
be  ,561  tied.  Any  vacancy  arising  after  llie  ori- 
ginal appointmeni  shall  be  filled  m  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  the  initial  selection, 

B.  Any  siaie  party  to  proceedings  under 
these  articles  shall  have  the  right  to  name  one 
of  the  nationals  to  sit  with  the  special  com- 
mission, with  the  right  to  participate  fully 
in  the  proceedings  on  the  same  footing  as  a 
member  of  the  connnission  but  without  the 
right  to  vote  or  to  take  part  in  the  wriimg 
of  the  commission's  decision, 

C.  The  commi,ssion  shall  deterinine  its  own 
procedure,  assuring  each  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedings a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
to  present  its  case.  It  shall  also  determine 
how  the  costs  and  expenses  shall  be  divided 
between  the  parties  to  the  dispute  failing 
agreement  by  the  parties  on  this  matter. 

D.  Pending  '.'ne  hnal  a'>vard  by  the  special 
commission,  measures  in  dispute  relating  u) 
conservalion  shall  be  applied;  the  commis- 
sion may  decide  wl-.e'iher  and  to  what  cxieni 
other  measures  shall  be  ajiplied  pending  its 
linal  award, 

E.  The  special  commission  shall  render  its 
decision,  which  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
parties,  within  a  [jeriod  of  five  months  from 
the  time  it  is  appoinied  unless  it  decides,  in 
the  case  of  neces.siiy  lo  extend  the  time  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  months. 

F.  Tlie  special  commission  shall,  in  reach- 
ing its  decision,  adhere  to  this  article  and  to 
any  agreements  between  the  disputing  parties 
implementing  tliis  article. 

OTHER   fsFS 

X,  The  exploitation  of  the  living  resources 
.shall  be  conducted  with  reasonable  regard 
for  other  activities  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

■  EXISTING    CO.NVFNTION.S 

XI.  The  provisions  of  this  article  may  be 
applied  to  fishery  conventions  and  other  in- 
iernalional fishery  agreements  already  in 
force. 

Rfsoiutio.v  No,  1-- Support  for  the  United 
States  Position  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  for  Managfmfnt  of  Ocean 
Fisheries,  and  Othiir  Fisiifrifs  Protec- 
tion Measures 

Whereas,  the  member  .Stales  of  the  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission  have  diverse 
fishery  resources  and  accomixinymg  man- 
agement problems;   and 

Whereas,  tho  fisheries  incUide  coasi.Tl, 
anadromous.  and  high  seas  fisheries;   and 

Whereas,  use  of  these  resources  is  impor- 
tant to  the  commercial,  subsistence  and 
recreational  u.ser  groups;  and 

Whereas,  the  well-being  of  these  fisheries 
stocks  is  important  to  the  member  States: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Pacific  Marine  F,.sheries 
Comnhssion  is  aware  of  the  total  national 
.iiid  international  problems  in  managing 
these  fisheries:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  presented  a 
proposal  at  the  summer  1972  preparatory 
•session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
111  which  a  species  approach  to  fi,sheries  ju- 
r;sdiction  was  advocated;  and 

Whereas,  final  action  by  the  I.:;\v  of  the 
Sea  Conference  may  be  uiiduly  delayed; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  en- 
dorse the  species  approach  as  jirojiosed  by 
the  United  States;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  tl-.e  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission  urges  the 
United  States  government: 


a.  To  continue  its  efforts  to  .secure  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  to  the  Law  oi  the  Sci 
Conference; 

b.  To  continue  and  increase  its  practiec  o; 
coordination  with  industry  m  these  proceed- 
ings; 

c.  To  take  on  an  urgency  basis  whatc>cr 
steps  are  necessary,  pending  conclusion  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  to  protect 
U.S.  coastal  n-shery  rcsotirces  now  bem? 
seriously  damaged  due  to  uncontrolled  over- 
fishing bv  foreign  fleets,  such  oieps  should 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  1958  Geneva  Fisheries  Conven- 
tion, othsr  conventions,  bilateral  agree- 
ments, and  multilateral  agreements. 

Be  It  lajtly  resolved,  thai  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
Interior,  Commerce,  and  Defense,  to  mem- 
bcr.s  of  the  House  .Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Conimiaee  on  Commerce,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreis^n 
Affairs,  and  to  the  Governors  of  all  coas'al 
States  of  the  United  States. 


THE  PRESIDENCY— THE  DANGER 
OP  DEGENERATING  INTO  DIC- 
TATORSHIP 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  Mr,  President,  tho;sp 
who  tried  to  warn  iis  back  at  the  be- 
pinning.s  of  the  New  Deal  of  the  dangers 
of  one-man  rule  that  lay  ahead  on  the 
path  we  were  taking  toward  strong,  cen- 
trahzed  government  may  not  ha\'e  been 
.so  wrong. 

It  \va.s  perhap.s  unavoidable  that  we 
took  that  path.  The  economic  disa,stcr 
that  had  engulfed  the  Nation  and  the 
world  40  years  ago  wa.s  far  beyond  the 
))oor  powers  of  State  and  local  povern- 
ment.s  to  deal  with.  Only  an  awakened 
piant  of  a  government,  man.v  felt,  could 
take  the  Riant  steps  that  were  called  for. 
And  all  in  good  faith,  and  with  only  the 
very  best  and  most  altruistic  of  inten- 
tions, we  proceeded  to  create  the  mon- 
.ster. 

A  Federal  Government  that  had  turned 
both  muscular  and  activi.st  almost  over- 
night was  a  benevolent  monster  at  fii'.st. 
With  the  help  of  a  dedicated  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington  and  with  an  out- 
IJouring  of  dollars  from  Wa.shington.  we 
wiped  out  breadlines,  put  i^eople  to  work, 
init  banks  back  in  business,  and  business 
back  on  its  feet. 

But  in  addition  to  being  proud  of.  or 
in  some  instances  critical  of.  what  our 
Government  was  doing.  \vc  see  now  that 
we  should  have  been  more  mindful  of 
what  was  happening  to  our  Government 
itself. 

Power— political  and  economic  pow- 
er— was  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
centrated m  Washington.  That  was  clear 
enough  and  it  caused  concern  amonu 
some,  who  were  promptly  and  scorn- 
fully labeled  "States  rightcrs"  or  "rugt'ed 
individualists." 

But  what  counted  far  more  for  nio.st 
of  u.s  wa.s  that  "we  v.'crc  petting  things 
done."  And  it  was  the  very  buildup  of 
power  in  Washington  that  enabled  us  to 
put  together  the  administrative  and  in- 
dustrial machinery  to  fight  huncer. 
l^overty.  disease  and  ignorance  on  a  na- 
tionwide and  worldwide  scale.  And  we 
were  pleased  with  our  pragmatism. 
Yet  .some  of  th.e  very  lorce.s  that  \M:>re 


draining  po\\er  from  the  peoples"  rep- 
resentatives at  State  and  community 
levels  and  pu.shing  it  to'ward  Washmcion. 
v.ci'e  also  draining  power  from  tlie  peo- 
ples' representatives  in  the  congressional 
halls  in  Washmttton  and  pushing  it  into 
tile  hands  ol  the  President,  Increased 
centrali/aiion  of  j^ower  in  Wa.siiinmon 
.scorned  lo  lend  inexorably  to  incieascii 
centralization  ol  jiower  in  a  single  man 
in  Washington, 

This  was  not  all  planned.  Innumerable 
acts  of  political  omi.ssion  as  well  as  of 
commission  at  all  levels  of  government 
helped  create  the  situation. 

Tlie  problems  of  mid-20th-century 
Americans  soared  in  scoi:e  and  complex- 
ity over  tiie  i)ast  40  years.  So  did  iheir 
asimations.  But  State  governments, 
dominated  by  rural  interests  and  lais.sez 
laire  ideologies,  left  unused — and  .some- 
times misused — the  powers  they  did  liave 
to  at  least  ijartnilly  .solve  tiiosc  problems 
and  help  fulfill  those  asinrations. 

Politics,  like  nature,  abhors  a  vacuum 
So  power,  neglected  or  abased  at  the  local 
level,  packed  up  and  moved  to  Washing- 
ton— where  it  found  more  congenial 
surroundings  and  was  greeted  uiili  open 
arms. 

In  a  parallel  vein,  a  rural  dominated 
Congrc.s.s — made  sluggi.sh  by  senioruy 
and  dis)50scd  to  act  only  on  behall  oi 
special  interests  when  it  acted  at  all- 
was  also  incapable  of  copinc  on  its  own 
with  the  economic  crisis  of  the  thirties 
and  turned  for  action  to  the  man  oi 
action:  the  President.  And  he,  in  the 
pcr.son  of  Franklin  Delano  Roo.sevelt.  was 
a  man  of  action,  indeed.  A.s  were  most 
of  the  men  who  followed  him  in  office 
Action,  That  is  the  great  promi.se — and 
the  great  peril— that  the  Presidency 
holds  for  a  free  .society.  The  President 
alone  can.  when  he  wishes,  act  with  speed 
and  decisiveness,  bringing  both  a  re- 
spectful Congress  and  an  aaminng  pub- 
lic along  with  him 

His  is  a  single  personahiy .  a  single 
ambition,  and  he  is  the  only  man — he 
likes  to  remind  u.s— elected  by  all  the  peo- 
ple and  thus  pos.sessed  of  an  amorphous 
•mandate  ■  which,  he  .suggests,  he  alone 
is  capable  of  interi}rcting. 

He  alone  has  at  his  disjJOsal  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
the  \asi  opportunities  of  the  mass  com- 
munications media.  And.  wearing  ti:e 
mantle  of  Washir.gton.  JelTeison.  and 
Lincoln,  he  is  armed  with  the  mystique 
and  the  majesiy  of  the  Office  ol  ihe 
Presidency. 
He  is.  in  a  word,  cur  leader. 
Congress  on  the  other  hand  is.  like 
any  democratically  clettcd  legislature  in 
a  large  nation,  an  aggregate  of  several 
hundred  distinct  and  often  competing 
Itcrsonalities.  with  distinct  and  often 
comiH-ting  ambitions  ar.d  constituencies. 
It  llius  must  consiaiul.v  .seek  consensus 
through  comi)i'omi-e,  crnccssion  and  ae- 
comiiioriation — our  critics  call  it  wheel- 
ing, dealing,  arm-twisting  and  log  roll- 
ing— if  it  is  ever  to  get  a  ma.iority  of 
Its  members  to  vote  for  a  controversial 
measure. 

As  a  result  Congress  is  charactori/ed 
by  disriutsion  and  debate,  diversity  and 
dissent  delay,  and  indeci-slon. 
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An  a\ve-msi)irin ;  Pie.--idency  becomes 
even  more  awesome  when  the  incumbent 
i;ons  ihe  uniform  of  Commander  m  Chief 
(>!  the  Armed  Forces 

Th-.'re  is  !ir)tliiniT  hke  a  ^var  lo  t'urther 
Ih.e  concentration  of  po%\er  in  Wi^-h- 
iiifiton.  and  in  tlie  President  in  partic- 
lilnr.  It  does  not  have  to  br  a  hot  var: 
a  cold  war  will  do  as  well. 

'ihroueli  hot  wars  and  cold,  cnr  Prcsi- 
(I'.iuial  Commanders  in  Clucf  of  Ihe  past 
40  years  liave  been  on  very  active  dnty 
.'uicl  to  the  alread\  heavy  Prc.-;:clc'.;tial 
poweriiouse  lhe\  h.nve  added  the  macical 
cjn^cpts  of  r.ational  cmcrTency  ■.  "na- 
tional defense"  and  "natic-nal  recuniy" 
to  open  no  wliole  new  i'.ieas  of  Presiden- 
tial pieemmence  wliirh  for  decades  ha\e 
t:one  virtually  unchallenged 

Our  latter-day  President.^  have  •'^?  um 
far-flung  forer-n  and  domestic  intelli- 
•  ence  networks  to  provide  them  with 
mountains  of  information,  accurate  and 
o'herw  i-e. 

They  have  hidden  that  infovmniion — 
and  a  rrcat  deal  more  besides  that  they 
do  not  want  to  let  out— behind  a  wall  of 
.errecy  to  mrke  ure  that  neither  the 
Ijublic  nor  the  Coiucress  can  |iet  at  \*. 

Tht-y  have  said  to  tlie  pub!;-:  i;r.d  the 
Congress:  Without  this  information  you 
(an  not  make  sound  decisions,  so  you 
hnve  simply  pot  to  trust  us. 

To  one  decree  or  another,  each  of  our 
!  ecent  Presidents  has  tried  to  make  this 
blind  trust  a  jtoint  of  patriotism,  cloud- 
mr;  the  di.=;inction  between  dissent  and 
disloyal  I  y. 

And.  with  the  pos.--ible  exception  of 
D'vight  Eisenhower,  each  to  one  derree 
or  another  has  sought  suiarcma-^y  o\er 
liic  Congress. 

None  more  so  ihr-n  P.i'hard  Nixon — 
an  accTcssive  practitioner  of  confronta- 
tion ra'her  than  conciliatory  politics  and 
;•.  I'ir.cr-time  believer  that  the  people  are 
omelio'v  more  secure  when  their  Gov- 
err.mep.i  kc^'iis  secrets  from  thf-m. 

Since  Vietnam,  secrecy  seems  to  have 
become  a  way  of  life  for  peojjle  in  the 
White  House.  First  President  Johnson 
.ind  thrn  Pre-^ideiu  Nixon  kept  the  truth 
;.bout  Indochina  from  the  American 
peoiilc;  The  truth  about  •'s<-c!et  wars' 
in  Laos  financed  by  the  CIA.  of  umu- 
'hc.ri/ed  bombings,  of  undercover  and  il- 
.■:'-'aI  ,)oli!ical  manipulations  by  Amer- 
ican operatives. 

Amonti  the  m.-fuv  bad  tvibit-  our  gov- 
ernment picked  up  in  Indochina  is 
breaking  the  law.  and  lyinc  about  it. 

Relations  between  the  Congress  and 
trie  Pre-ident  have  been  among  the 
\ictims. 

President  Nixo'i  doe-  not  accept  Con- 
tres  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  order- 
i^ip  of  the  Nation's  priorities  and  in  the 
coiK'u'f  of  the  war— and  the  Uiaking  of 
the  jjcacc— in  Southeast  Asia. 

PiC'-'idtnt  Nixon  has  taken  extraordi- 
nary .steiJj>  to  make  funds  a- ailable  lor 
the  piofci'ums  to  which  lie  ^eems  to  f-ive 
J.i;ihe-.t  pnorily:  tlie  -car.  the  nuclear 
i  rins  builduiJ.  foreign  aid— includmK  aid 
•0  drta'or.'-- and  I'lrei^iii  military 
I  -..■•:s— including  many  that  are  ob.solelc 
nd  provocative.  To  get  funds  for  all  this, 
■    !■  -nt  Nixon  has  impour.ded  billions 


of  dollars  which  Congress  appropriated 
for  various  domestic  programs — an  act 
tiiat  the  courts  have  ruled  illegal  in 
eight  out  of  nine  cases  so  far. 

And  he  has  dismantled  without  the 
consent  of  Congress  agencies  and  pro- 
pr.mis  created  by  Congress  through  the 
passage  of  laws  wh.ich  he  is  Constiiit- 
tionally  oblljated  to  "faithfully  execute." 
Me  inwhile.  the  inflation  that  his  ad- 
riinist ration  inherited  and  the  high  un- 
employment that  his  adminiotration's 
l-oliciei  did  much  lo  create  have  per- 
Pi-ird  and  steadily  worsened.  And  we 
now  hear  talk  of  a  recession  next  year. 
President  Nixon's  denigration  of  Con- 
gress has  not  been  limited  to  the  econom- 
ic scene. 

One  of  his  recent  Attorneys  General 
claimed  for  the  President  tiie  risht  to 
fo.bid  any  of  the  2'j  million  P'ederal 
Government  employees  from  testifying 
before  Conr^ress.  Thus  in  one  fell  swoop, 
the  admaiistration  sought  to  convert  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"'--an  old  and  fairly  re- 
sisectable  concept  when  applied  cliscrini- 
inately — into  a  new  euphemism  for  "ex- 
ecutive fccrecy"  and  potential  mttss  coa- 
erup. 

The  administration  is  currently  trying 
to  push  throush  Congress  an  Oilicial  Se- 
crets Act  that  would  ring  down  an  iron 
curtain  of  secrecy  on  a  host  of  Giovern- 
mental  activities  that  should  not  be  kept 
from  the  jjublic  and  whose  disclosure 
would  aid  rather  than  endanger  national 
security  in  a  democratic  society. 

Through  subpena.s.  court  action,  sur- 
veill  iiice.  wiretapping,  veiled  threats,  and 
naked  d;  nurciations  the  Nixon  adniin- 
istraiion  has  .sought  to  intimidate  the 
IJress  and  to  suppress  di.ssenters. 

And,  as  the  Senate  Watergate  inves- 
tigation h.as  already  revealed,  .some  men 
close  to  tlie  President  have  consistently 
practiced  deceit,  duplicity,  lawlessness, 
and  the  dirty  tricks  of  the  totalitarian 
state  in  a  mindless  lusting  for  power  for 
its  own  sake  and  in  utter  contempt  for 
and  degradation  of  the  American  politi- 
cal process. 

Watergate,  thousii  not  inevitable  as  a 
consequence  of  the  past  40  years,  is 
nevcrltieless  not  an  altogether  suiprising 
development. 

It  is  t!ue  the  t  .some  of  the  men  around 
President  Nixon  introduced  into  the  gov- 
ernmental equation  an  arrogant  disrc- 
s':ect  for  law  and  cons'itutlonal  proce- 
dure. And  they  deleted  from  the  govern- 
mental equation  the  good  faith  and  the 
good  will  toward  the  other  coequal 
blanche.^ — comity,  it  is  called — that  lu- 
bricates the  v.hPf  Is  of  our  jjartim'ar  sy.s- 
tem 

But  the  .'teady  accretion  of  executive 
power  over  the  years  uitqucstionably  in- 
vited abu.se  r_nd  corruption  of  the  enor- 
mity of  Watergate. 

What  can  Congress  do  to  reestablish 
a  better  balance? 

The  most  obvious  limig  that  Congre.ss 
cm  do.  it  is  already  doing.  Through  the 
special  committte  h-^aded  by  the  incom- 
liarable  Sam  Ervin,  the  Senate  is  con- 
ducting a  fair,  bipartisan  investi^'ation 
of  the  whole  Watcrriate  mess  that  prom- 
i.es   to   be   thorough   and   exhaustive- 


some  people  are  already  u.-ing  the  word 
"exhausting." 

The  power  of  investigation  and  over- 
.'■ight  is  a  not  inconsequential  weapon  in 
the  ccngre.5.sional  arsenal.  1-ublic  expo- 
sure mt'.y  v.eil  be  Caagrcss  secret  we.M)- 
on:  the  President  cannot  impcund  or 
veto  a  congvessicnal  investijrati.on. 

Congress  aho  began — even  before 
Watergate  broke— to  cle.oti  out  some  of 
its  ar-'  aic  procedural  debris  to  as  to 
more  ei;-'cti\ely  and  more  credibly  stand 
up  to  the  Pre:rident.  Witliout  any  deliber- 
ate iilan,  Congre,-s  lias,  in  fact,  for  tlie 
past  year  cr  so.  begun  to  I'iece  together 
wl>at  might  be  called  a  on- rcssumal 
hi::  of  rig';its. 

Congrc-s  has  begun  lo  streamline  and 
modcrr.ii'e  its  operations  and  improve  its 
proiesiional  staffing  and  teclaiical  infor- 
mation sy.-.tem.s.  Tlie  cxecuave  brancii 
has  6.000  comirutcrs  cranking  out  mfor- 
ni  '.lion:  we  h  ive  live. 

CoP'ress  has  reduced  the  effett  of  se- 
nit.Tity  on  the  committee  sys'em.  e"pe- 
ci.-<lly  i"  the  House  wh:re  it  h^.s  bc:-n  a 
particuiar  pi  oblcm.  V.'c-  itill  need  lo  r.iake 
committee  meiub'jr.ship  more  i'epvc.-;jnt- 
aiive  01  the  views  of  each  House,  Co- 
i-eciaily  conference  committees  where 
the  details  of  so  mucii  Icgi.slation  are 
fmally  hammered  out. 

Con'-tress  has  already  mo'-ed  to  curb 
Pre.Mdentia!  refusal  to  provide  a  wide 
lange  of  information  lo  Congress  on 
grounds  of  "Executive  priiilege"  and  to 
climin.ote  cxe:-utive  department  mi.tuse 
of  the  "classified"  stamp  to  hide  facts 
from  the  American  peoiJlc. 

We  liave  pending  a  number  of  jJio- 
))osals  to  stiingeiilly  control  campaign  fi- 
nancing to  remove  the  ctn>o  of  "big 
money"  from  politics  a'ld  to  turn  politics 
back  to  the  people. 

A  number  of  committees— like  the 
Banking  Committee  on  which  I  .serve- 
have  oiiencd  up  all  their  .sessions  to  the 
press  and  the  public.  This  practice.  I  am 
•^ure.  will  eventually  be  follcv.erl  by  al! 
conimittee-. 

Congress  is  determined  to  lio  a  better 
job  of  making  tmre  that  we  get  our 
moneys  worth  for  what  is  sj:ent.  that 
tax  monev  goes  for  essential  n.ticnal 
nveds.  and  that  needs  are  met  m  the 
order  of  their  real  importance  to  the 
v.ell-being  of  all  our  people.  I  liave  been 
among  tho..e  in  the  vauf^uard  of  a  move 
to  establish  a  sounder,  more  careful 
congressicnal  budgetary  s.\stem  under  an 
annual  spending  ceiling. 

Both  Hou.ses  have  already  i^asseri 
measure.,  to  make  11  ab.  olutcly  clear  thai 
it  is  unlawful  for  the  President,  without 
congressional  consent,  to  freeze  or  im- 
liound  funds  n;'|jroi)riatcd  utider  our 
( oii'-titutional  authority. 

Proposals  have  also  been  marie  to  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  takiiv,  without 
our  con.senl  funds  that  we  have  appro- 
priated for  one  puri;ose  and  u.,iiig  them 
tor  another  purpose  of  his  choc;,ing. 

Congress  is  searching  for  a  belter  for- 
mula than  the  present  revenue  sharuig 
pro;.' ram  to  reverse,  where  api;ropriale, 
the  now  of  money  i.nd  i.iower  to  Wash- 
ington, and  to  return  to  cities  and  States 
those  resources  and  responsibilities  that 
lliL-y  :4ioiild  more  properly  jio.'.sc.ss. 
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Finally,  Congre.ss  will  be  considering 
legislation  that  forbids  the  President's 
stationing  U.S.  troops  overseas  or  mak- 
ing military  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions, without  our  consent. 

And  each  House  has  already  passed 
Us  version  of  a  War  Powers  Act  that 
would  limit  the  President's  power  to 
wage  undeclared  war  to  specified  emer- 
gency situations  of  short  duration. 

Congress  can.  Congress  must,  reclaim 
the  equal  partnership  that  the  Consti- 
tution envisioned  and  that  the  continua- 
tion of  a  free  society  demands. 

Freedom  is  safe  only  where  govern- 
mental power  is  diffused.  No  .society  will 
long  remain  free  where  governmental 
power  remains  orerly  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  one  man.  Concentrated 
power  tends  to  become  the  absolute  power 
which.  Lord  Ashton  warned  us  long  ago. 
corrupts  absolutely.  Absolutely  and  in- 
evitably. 

That  is  why  the  Founding  Fathers 
wisely  separated  governmental  power, 
dividing  it  among  three  equal  branches 
and  designing  each  branch  to  be  strong 
enough  to  thwart  a  ruthless  abuse  of 
power  by  either  of  the  other.  When  one 
branch  aggrandizes  itself  at  the  expense 
of  another,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  people's  freedom,  too. 

The  Presidency — by  nature  remote 
from  the  people,  monolithic  in  structure 
and  with  a  huge  bureaucracy  at  its  com- 
mand— is  the  one  branch  most  in  danger 
of  degenerating  into  dictatorship.  Espe- 
cially in  these  days  of  vast  governmental 
controls  over  and  interference  in  the 
lives  of  our  citizens. 

The  Presidency  must  be  a  con.stant 
target  of  vigilance — by  the  Congress, 
the  couits.  the  people,  and  by  the  occu- 
)jant  of  the  White  Hou.se  him.self — lest 
it  exceed  Constitutional  restraints. 

There  is  far  less  danger  of  arbitrary 
use  of  power  by  the  Congress  which,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  is  the  spiritual  embodi- 
ment of  representative  democracy.  The 
very  pluralism  and  factionalism  that  are 
decried  as  weaknesses  of  Congress  are 
also  the  sources  of  its  streniiths, 

Congre.ss,  being  far  more  accessible  to 
the  people  than  is  the  President,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  more  receptive  to  their  de- 
mands, more  understanding  of  their 
needs. 

Congress  is  the  mirror  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, reflecting  the  multitudinous  diver- 
gencies and  differences,  the  conflicting 
economic  drives  and  social  and  political 
desires  of  210  million  individuals  living 
in  the  most  advanced,  most  complicated 
technological  .society  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

And  if,  in  the  process  of  trying  to  dis- 
till and  synthesize  lliis  political  pot- 
pourri, the  Congress  sometimes  .seems 
overly  argumentative  or  dilatory  or  in- 
decisive or  wishy-washy,  it  is — like  it  or 
not — a  sign  of  democracy  at  work. 

Congress  is  often  accu.sed  of  being  too 
.slow.  It  is.  It  should  move  faster  than 
it  does.  But  not  too  fast. 

The  democratic  process — being  a  proc- 
ess, a  way  of  doing  things  that  is  ciuite 


as  important  as  what  we  are  trying  to 
get  done — takes  time.  We  must  take 
time  for  deliberation  and  discussion  if 
we  are  to  limit  the  Incidence  of  unneces- 
sary or  unwise  or  even  harmful  laws. 

In  any  democracy  deserving  of  the 
name,  law.s — even  good  laws — cannot  be 
rammed  down  the  people's  throats. 

Controversial  laws,  if  they  are  to 
work,  must  be  acceptable  to.  it  not  have 
the  active  support  of.  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people.  And  consensus 
among  210  million  people— and  among 
the  representatives  of  210  million  peo- 
ple— is  sometimes  painful  to  come  by. 

But  con.sensus  government — govern- 
ment of.  by.  and  for  the  people — is  well 
worth  the  effort. 


WISCONSIN'S    VOTERS    SPEAK   OUT 
ON  PROXMIRE  POLL 

^h•.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
m,  nth  I  sent  a  newsletter  questionnaire 
to  100.000  of  my  constituents  raising 
questions  about  Federal  spending,  cam- 
paign reform,  and  the  administration's 
economic  policies.  The  5.000  answers  I 
received  represent  a  good  cross  section  of 
Wi.sconsin  and.  thus,  of  the  United 
States.  The  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
farmers,  workers,  housewives,  profes- 
sionals, businessmen  large  and  small. 
I'd  like  to  share  the  results  with  my 
colleagues. 

To  summarize,  the  message  came 
acro.ss  loud  and  clear  that  Wisconsin's 
voters  strongly  support  a  cut  in  military 
spending,  feel  that  the  President's  eco- 
nomic policies  have  been  a  failure,  and 
want  to  see  Congress  dramatically  re- 
form our  campaign  .spending  laws. 

The  majority  of  those  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  said  they  would  either 
cut  back  or  hold  the  line  on  Federal 
spending. 

However  a  near  ma.jority^47  percent 
of  those  answering — favored  a  boost  in 
health  care  spending. 

Seven  out  of  every  10  Wisconsinites 
answering  the  poll  opposed  any  increa.se 
in  spending  for  the  arts  and  humanities. 
Only  8  percent  supported  the  Senate's 
recent  decision  to  increase  funding  five- 
fold over  the  next  3  years. 

Foreign  aid  continues  at  the  bottom 
of  the  poinilarity  list,  with  almost  80 
percent  of  those  answering  favoring  a 
cut. 

Opposition  to  spending  for  national  de- 
fense and  space  continues  to  rise.  In  Jan- 
uary, when  I  sent  out  a  similar  question- 
naire. 61.3  percent  of  those  answering 
wanted  to  see  defense  spending  cut.  The 
latest  returns  show  that  63.2  percent 
favor  such  a  cut.  For  the  first  time  a  ma- 
.jority  of  those  responding  favor  a  cut  in 
space  .si)ending.  compared  with  49.4  per- 
cent in  January. 

Almost  three  out  of  every  four  respond- 
ents rated  the  wage  and  price  control 
program  a  failure.  Over  half  would  go 
further  than  the  latest  Nixon  freeze  by 
putting  the  lid  on  wages,  rents  and  profits 
as  well  as  prices.  But  the  group  w  as  about 
equally  divided  on  going  back  to  phase 
two. 


Nine  of  e\eiy  10  who  answered  sup- 
ported campaign  reform.  Less  than  one 
in  20  opposed  reform.  A  whopping  ma- 
jority— 85  percent— felt  that  every  dolhu- 
contributed  to  a  campaign  should  be 
publicly  reported.  About  the  same  per- 
centage la  voted  a  ban  on  corporate 
contributions. 

Rouf^hly  tliree-quarters  of  those  who 
replied  also  backed  a  limitation  on  indi- 
vidual contributions,  a  prohibition  on 
contributions  by  voluntary  labor  union 
organizations,  and  the  outlawing  of  in- 
dependent campaign  committees.  But  the 
respondents  turned  thumbs  down  on 
public  funding  of  camisaigns  by  a  2  to  1 
vote. 

I  ask  unanimou.-  consent  that  the  exact 
questions  and  poll  results  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  ooint. 

There  bemc  no  ob.iection  the  questions 
and    poll    results    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  p-  follows: 
PnoxMiRK    Poll 

CONTROI  LINC     INKL.ATImN 

Sli'<ulcl  prices  be  frozen?  G2.0  perceiit  \es. 
2t;  u  percent  no.  12  0  percent  iindecicJed 

.ShoiUd  reiit.->  Ije  frozen?  62  0  percent  yes, 
27  0  peicent   no.  110  undecided. 

Should  wages  and  salaries  be  frozen'  .52  0 
pcrccnl  yes.  35  0  percent  no.  13  0  undecided. 

Should  profil.s  be  frozen?  59  0  percent  yes. 
29  0  percent  no,  12.0  percent  undecided.  " 

Should  all  control-s  be  Iif'ed  so  that  the 
ecfii'imy  coiUd  bo  uoverned  by  the  m.irket- 
placc^  19  0  vec,  67  0  percent  no.  14  0  percent 
undecided. 

Should  we  reuirn  to  Phase  II  -.vith  both 
waye.s  and  prices  allowed  to  ri.ie  btii  within 
legally  enforced  guidelines'  44  0  yes,  4\i  0 
percent   no.   l.i  0  percent    r,;idecidi.d.' 

H.us  the  pre.-^ciu  Phase  III  price  and  wajie 
control  "-y,~lem  been:  10  percent  sncce.s.sf iil. 
73.0  percent  a  failure.  22  0  percent  partially 
successful.  4.0  percent  undecided 

r.^MPAIC.N     SPENDING     REFORMS 

Do  you  believe  that  national  campaipn 
financing  laws  slioiild  be  reformed'  92  4  per- 
cent, yes.  43  percent  no.  33  percent  tuide- 
cided. 

If  your  atuswer  was  Yes.  how  would  yon 
answer  the  loIlo\vin>.^  questions:' 

No  person  should  be  allowed  to  contribute 
more  than  $100  to  any  candidate,  69  0  per- 
cent ye.s.  16  0  percent  no.  15,0  percent  unde- 
cided. 

Every  dollar  collected  for  a  candidate 
should  have  to  be  reported  publicly  through 
a  sinjiile  campaign  treasurer  85,0  perceiu  ves. 
6  0  percent  no,  9  0  percent  undecided 

So-called  independent  campaign  commit- 
tees should  be  outl.nwed  .so  that  the  candi- 
date would  be  lield  responsible  for  his  or  her 
cami);iigii  tinancmp,  79  0  percent  yes,  no 
percent  no,  9,5  percent  undecided 

Corporations,  a.ssoc  Unions,  and  other 
profit -making  ort:;uiizations  should  be 
b.irred  from  making  cunpaign  coiitribuiion,- 
tlirout:h  the  loopholes  currently  used.  86  0 
percent  yes.  6.0  percent  no.  8.0  percent  un- 
decui«i. 

Union  members  -hould  lie  barred  from  c.mi- 
tnbutmg  to  candidates  throut-'h  voluntarv 
org.mi.'ations  74  0  percent  yes,  23  0  percent 
no,  3.0  percent  undecided. 

I  would  apply  the  previously  mentnvned 
restrictions  to  elections  for:  88  0  percent 
Pi-esu1cnt  I  and  Vice  Pre.-ident  1 ,  84  0  percent 
US.  Kepresemaiives  and  U.S.  Senate.  800 
perceiu  State  Ollices. 

Would  you  f.i\or  prohibiting  all  c.iinpaiiin 
contributions  and  providing  public  funding 
of  camjj.iigns:'  M  0  percent  yes.  63  0  perceiu 
no,  C  0  percent  undecided. 
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ARTS   ANO   HUMANITIES 

"ccemly.  ilie  Admiuistratioi^  ouppciU'tl  a 
Mr.,  big  lucetase  in  spending  for  the  Arts  and 
liiu.i.iniLiei.  The  increase  was  pa.-.ied  by  the 
Soa.ite.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  reduce 
•'!'■  .".mount  of  increaie. 

'.'.  Ivch  of  these  four  aUern..iivc.s  lor  Ai  is 
•   Hiini.,;\lties  speudni^  \v<iuld  you  f.i\or.' 


Tlie  aicre.i.se  in  spending  from  5.30  miilion 
a  year  in  1973  to  $400  million  a  vear  in  1976 
actually  passed  by  the  Senate  and  snppoited 
by  the  Administration.  8.0  percent  yes. 

A  proposed  increase  from  f30  million  per 
ytir  la  1973  vo  .$200  million  per  year  in  1976. 
23  U  percent  yes. 

No  increase  in  .'\ns  and  Humanities  be- 
l.\een   1U7:J  and   1J7G.  \ii\)  percent  yes. 


A  reduction  :n  spending  ior  Ait.s  and  Hu- 
manities between  now  and  1076.  :35  0  percei:' 
yes. 

SPENDING —IXTRFASE    O.H    C  T  .' 

The  PreKirtonfs  btidcet  calls  for  .saSS  7  bil- 
lion for  rl'.p  ciirront  fi-scal  year.  How.  as  a  U..S. 
.Seiuvior.  would  you  \ote  en  tiie  lollowii.j 
propo.^cd  loralread.,  upproM.-fl )  major  sptnd- 
jntT  leiels'.' 


1   !.jiioiial  Deleiise 

.'   FoieigiiAiit 

3  Soace  

J.  farm  (incluilmg  teeiling  ptogiam>) 

5  Piidl.c  Woik; 

6  Hijhrt.iv^ 

Housing  and  Urban  Oevelopiiient 


RESIGNATION  OF  Kr>.>:KTM  L. 
BtLIEU 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pre.MOLiU.  it  i.-,  v.iih 
.^iiice  re.mei  that  I  note  tiie  ie.--iii;t'atioii 
of  Kenneth  E.  BeUeu  as  Under  Secretary 
of  tlie  Army  on  June  29.  1973.  HLs  com- 
prehensive knowled.^e  and  vast  experi- 
ence in  Government  and  the  mihtary  will 
!)e  .«orely  missed  not  only  in  tiie  Army 
but  in  tiie  Nation  which  it  repicseni.s. 

Ken  BeLieu  ser\ ed  his  Nation  with  sin- 
ular  di.-tmcuon  and  mle-iiiy  a.s  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Army.  His  deep  and 
abidinii  love  for  the  Army  wa.-  manifest 
in  tlie  wisdom  and  foresr^ht  he  brouglit 
to  liear  on  the  enormously  comi)lex  prob- 
lems of  tlie  poit-Viemam  era.  He  stood 
tall  among  threat  men.  Ken  BeLieu  un- 
derstood the  Army  becaii.se  his  is  a  rare 
-lenius  for  managing  at  the  hii^liest  levels 
wlule  never  lobiiii;  s>i{;l-.t  u!  the  human 
qaahties  of  tiie  soldiei-. 

America  was  indeed  fortunate  to  hav-? 
had  Ken  BeLieu  as  Under  SeLi-et;'rv  of 
the  Army.  His  mtP'-'rity.  lii.c  stron'-r  lead- 
er.-hip.  and  his  inriefati  .able  efforts  in 
worknv^  for  an  Army  of  v%lncli  our  citi- 
zens can  be  proud  and  wlucii  can  defend 
our  Nation  braiid.^  him  a.s  a  great  Amer- 
ican, litis  Nation  and  our  Army  need 
more  Ken  BeLieus.  I  know  mv  collea<:ues 
.loin  me  in  thanking  him  for  Ins  felllc-s 
service  at  a  time  of  .iircat  need  i'nd  ex- 
tend best  wishes  to  him  and  his  family 
in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.seiu  th...t  a  bio- 
Hripiiical  sketcli  oi  Mr  BeL;eu  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

Tliere  bt ing  no  olilecMuii  the  bio- 
graphical sketrli  was  ordered  to  Ije 
printed  m  the  Recop.d.  as  follows. 

Biui.RAPHY   (IF   Kr;.\'NiTH    E     RiLin 

CNOLR  StCRFTARY  at   THE  A.'t.W  V 

Kennel ii  E.  BeLieu.  Under  Secretarv  of 
tne  Army,  was  born  in  Pert  land,  Oregon. 
Ftbrutirv  10.  UiH.  He  fittended  Rr,ofe\eli 
Hlsh  School  in  Portland  i  j.3)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oreaon  {'VI)  at  Eucene.  Ore':;on 
and  s-ubfecjuenrl'-  the  Harvard  Business 
Srhool  Advanced  ManaE;rmeiit  Fro--rani 
'  .ii  I .  • 

Mr.  Bel  le-i  was  sworn  in  a-  Und'-r  Sccrf- 
irry  of  the  Army  on  22  St-ptember  1971. 

Ill  1040  after  three  .vears  oi  business  in 
!'<i!!ia!id,  he  voli.ntefred  for  ari;\o  dulv  a-,  a 
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Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Iiilantry.  By  1945 
he  had  participated  in  the  Normandy  Land- 
ing anil  campaigns  m  France,  llie  Battle  ol 
the  Bulge.  Germany  and  Chechoslovakia.  He 
w.is  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merir.  the  Bronze  Star.  Purple  Heart  and 
Croix  cle  Guerre. 

Followina  World  War  II.  lie  served  in  var- 
ious assignments  with  the  Army  iu  the  War 
Department  and  Depart  meui  of  the  Arniv 
General  Stalf.  in  19i0.  during  the  Korean 
Conflict,  he  lust  his  left  leg  below  ibe  knee 
i-s  p  rostilt  of  wounds  received  in  combat. 
Upon  his  dijchar^e  from  the  hcspital  he 
W.IS  a  '-ii^ncd  to  lite  oifice  of  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Army  where  he  served  as  Executive 
OiTicer  tn  tw  >  Secreiaries  of  the  Army  before 
lii.s  r(  tirrment  a.":  a  Col'  nel  in  1955. 

From  1355  to  I'tuO.  BeLieu  was  a  profes- 
sional slail  member  oi  the  Senate  Armed  Ser- 
vices Cummilt€e.  the  lirst  Siaif  Director  oi 
the  cjiiiate  AerL-nautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Ctmuiittee  and  at  the  same  time  was  Staff 
Director  of  the  Preparedness  Invesllgatin? 
SubcomniitTci.'  of  th.e  Senate  Armjd  .Services 
C"  iirmittee. 

In  Febrvary  1961.  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretarj  of  the  Navy  for  In.=talIations 
rnd  Lor,i!iics.  Tn  F-bruary  19b5.  he  was  ap- 
p.intcd  Under  Secretary  of  the  Na\y.  While 
.1  the  Na'.y  Mr.  LcLieii  was  awarded  ilii.- 
"'r^.ys  Di..tlnguishcd  Public  Service  Award. 
1?.^  rctnrn-'d  to  private  life  in  July  of  19(35. 

During'  the  period  .^f  July  loe.'i  tn  Janun'v 
19G9.  Mr.  BeLieu  held  positions  as  Fxecu'ne 
Vice  rrriideut,  ricsident  and  Member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Lei  tire  World  Foundation.  La- 
cuna Beach.  California;  Member.  Defense 
Science  Board:  Member  of  the  Board  ol  Ad- 
\lsors.  R\an  Aeronautic  d  Corporation  and 
Continental  Motors;  and  Member.  Technical 
Advisory  Bo.nd.  RCA. 

On  January  21.  1969  Mr.  CeLieu  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon  as  Deputy  .Assist- 
ant  to  the  President  for  Con^iressionnl  Rela- 
tion', the  position  he  held  until  he  was 
appoiiued    Under   Secretary   of   the   Army 

Mr.  BeLieu  and  his  family  reside  in 
Alcs.ijairia.  V  ueinia 


TAMON  DE  VALERA:  IRISH 
PATRIOT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
L'leat  Irish  patriot.  Eanion  de  Valeia. 
retired  this  week  as  President  of  Ire- 
land. At  the  time  of  his  retirement  lie 
was.  at  age  90.  the  oldest  head  of  state 
in  the  world.  As  he  said  his  farewell  to 
tlie  political  life  of  hi.s  country,  v. Inch 


hv  has  80  obviously  dominated  and 
Krealiy  enh.anced  for  I'.luiost  60  .vciirs.  he 
said: 

I  was  oMre  afia.d  I  would  not  live  lo  see 
Ireland  uM'.ed.  I  no.v  think  I  will  see  it.  I 
have  always  bejn  loyal  to  tlie  conmry  and 
tw  the  Ir:.-h  hinyuap'f. 

Tints,  one  of  tlie  most  controversial 
anci  tl'.n.ur.ic  jioli'ical  leaders  in  Ire- 
lands  lii'-tory  bade  farewell  to  public 
rfe,  Ir  is  fitting  that  he  should  men- 
tion, in  liis  last  words  as  a  iiublic  of- 
ncial.  the  three  facts  that  have  inspired 
his  remarkable  career:  the  need  for  a 
united  Ireland:  his  iinquenrhtible  iia- 
triotism:  and  his  lifelong  love  affair 
'.villi  the  Gaelic  hmgua.cte.  It  has  been 
said  of  his  oratorical  Rifts: 

Do  V'nlev.i  i;  niarciiinj.'  .  .  :h  :  I'.e  ;:ead  of 
f.veni",    tlKosand  words. 

He  be^an  his  public  caieer  when  the 
lii-h  people  iiad  liille  more  liiaii  lhe:r 
sill  ior  oiatory  Lo  aid  them  in  their  lon^ 
si.ruggle  ior  freedom.  Now,  at  the  lime 
of  his  retirement,  there  i.s  good  if  not 
tvcrwliehning  reason  lo  hope  that  the 
couilry  may  be  luiited.  For  the  fact  of 
l.i.-ii  I;ecdom  and  the  promise  of  Irish 
unit.v.  Eamoii  de  Valera  is  lo  be  praised. 

I  do  not  tiiink  it  is  necessary  to  cm- 
piiasize  that  although  "Dev."  as  he  i.s 
!)opuL;ily  knov.n.  is  an  Irish  pat:iot.  he 
w,is  born  m  New  York  City,  at  Lexing- 
ton Aveii'ie  and  F.rty-i'ii -,t  Street  on 
Octoijor  14.  1832, 

In  fact,  during  his  arrest  by  the  British 
after  liis  courageous  stand  during  the 
Easter  Uprising  in  1916.  and  after  his 
release,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Parli- 
ament, he  was  still  technically  an  Ame;  i- 
can  citizen. 

De  Valera  came  to  Ireland  as  a  small 
child,  after  the  death  of  his  fatlier.  Tiu 
home  rule  bill  had  lust  been  deleated  by 
the  Britrsh  Parliament,  so  the  young 
Ue  Valera  .grew  up  in  a  land  aflame  wiiii 
patriotic  seiUiment.  After  his  graduation 
from  Dublin  Royal  University  he  began 
to  teacii  college  mathematics — a  subjert 
which  has  proved  to  be  as  long  beloved 
by  De  Valera  as  Gaelic,  As  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Easter  Week  uprising,  he 
held  out  longest  aaainst  the  superior 
force  of  the  British.    It  v.as  r.ls  .Amerl.'an 
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citizenship  and  the  protest  against  the 
killings  of  the  Irish  leaders  by  the  British 
that  saved  De  Valera 's  life. 

"On  his  first  trip  back  to  America,"  the 
Washington  Post  has  noted,  "Eamon  De 
VcJerr'  came  alcne — smuggled  aboard  an 
ocean  liner  after  escaping  from  jail.  He 
came  as  a  propagandist  for  Irish  free- 
cioni."  He  remained  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  Iri.sh  freedom  all  his  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
say  that  Eamon  De  Valera's  life  and 
V.  orks  have  been  without  controversy.  In- 
deed, it  might  be  said  that  wherever  he 
went,  controversy  was  eitiier  there  before 
him  or  not  far  behind.  There  are  per- 
sons, equally  devoted  to  Irish  freedom. 
who  disagree  with  .some  ot  his  historical 
decisions.  Yet.  tnroughout  his  life  runs 
the  same  theme,  the  same  unswerving 
devotion  to  his  country.  He  is.  as  I  have 
said,  a  controversial  figure.  But  there  has 
never  been  a  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning one  fact  of  his  life:  his  love  of 
Ireland. 

I  think  that  De  Valera's  life  has  mean- 
ing for  all  of  us.  even  those  who.  tlirough 
no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot  claim  Irish 
ancestry.  The  son  of  a  Spanish  father 
and  an  Irish  mother,  born  in  New  York 
City,  raised  in  County  Limerick,  he  has 
demon.strated  that  the  love  of  freedom  is 
universal,  knowing  no  bounds  of  ances- 
try, nationality  or  birthplace.  At  a  time 
whrr  Ireland  is  once  again  plunged  into 
bid  hed.  it  is  good  to  know  that  this 
man,  v.ho  can  take  tlie  long  \iev,'  of  hi.-- 
tory.  i.s  still  hopeful  that  his  drc;  m  of  a 
united  Ireland  will  be  realized.  You  do 
not  have  to  agree  with  all  of  De  Vpleia's 
actions  taken  in  support  ol  what  he  har. 
believed  to  be  the  be;  t  inteiests  of  Ire- 
land to  agree  with  hi:n  on  basic  princi- 
ple: Ireland  should  be  one.  The  Irish 
people  because  of.  not  despite,  their  dif- 
ferences, are  strong  and  \igorous.  and 
that  strength  and  vigor  c;.n  best  be  real- 
ized in  a  free,  peaceful,  prosperous  united 
Ireland. 

Mr.  President,  Ireland  has  given  many 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  that 
island  and  all  over  the  world.  Whatever 
history  may  say  about  Eamon  de  Valer:'.. 
v\-hatever  differences  he  might  have  had 
with  others  who  love  freedom  just  as 
passionately  a.s  he  does,  whatever  fate 
may  decree  concerning  his  hope  for  Ii  isii 
unity,  one  unassailable  tiuth  remains: 
he  is  yet  another  in  the  great  tradition 
of  Irish  patriots  who  have  enobled  their 
cau.se  and  benefited  all  mankind  by  their 
uniiaralleled  devotion  to  freedom. 

What  better  gift  could  be  given  to  this 
great  fighter  in  his  twilight  years  than 
the  gift  of  united  Ireland?  What  divides 
the  Irish  people  is  accidental,  peripheral, 
and  momentary  in  the  long  view  of  his- 
tory: what  should  unite  them  is  imper- 
ishable, central  and  eternal.  It  is  my  hope 
that  while  Eamon  de  Valeia  still  walks 
his  beloved  Irish  soil,  a  movement  toward 
a  free  and  united  Ireland  will  be  con- 
.summated.  As  for  this  patriot,  we  al- 
ready know  his  epitaph  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  go  home  to  God.  The 
epitaph  will  be  in  stark,  simple  words  in 
the  ancient  tongue  he  so  loved  all  his 
life:  Bhi  gra  mor  alge  do  Eireann.  I  he 
had  a  great  love  for  Ireland  I. 
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TECHNOLOGY  WITH  A 
CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  an  un- 
fortunate byproduct  of  accelerating  pub- 
lic awareness  and  concern  over  environ- 
mental pollution,  depleted  natural  re- 
sources, and  an  apparent  energy  crisis 
of  undetermined  dimensions  is  growing 
disillusion  and  disenchantment  with  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

Not  long  ago.  a  resident  of  my  State 
Mr.  W.  Alec  Jordan,  of  Gilford.  N.H.. 
examined  this  development  in  a  paper 
prepared  for  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemists. 

Mr.  Jordan,  who  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Manning.  Sel  age  &  Lee. 
Inc..  delivered  tlie  paper  as  the  ret  ipient 
of  an  honor  scroll  award  from  the  New- 
York  chapter  of  the  Americn  Institute 
of  Chemists, 

In  his  paper,  Mr.  Jordan  contends: 

We  cannot  hope  to  overcome  tiie  enviroii- 
nienial  problem  by  wishful  thinking.  Nor 
can  we  expect  that,  people  will  revert  to  a 
world'Aide    liie    of    pca.saiitry. 

But    disa.-ilcr    can    be    headed    oil    by    the 

ilioughtfiil  application  of  technology — more 

technology,  not  less.  "Tecimolo^y  v.ith  a  coii- 

cieiice."  as  my  friend  Bcnjanim  PhiUijis  of 

Union  Carbide  terms  it 

The  hiihlirfht  of  Mr.  Jcrrir.r.s  ijrescn- 
tation  builds  upon  that  thought,  ior  he 
proposes  ihe  establishment  of  a  Tech- 
nological Information  Center  which 
would  co:nmunicate  the  breadth  and 
do))lii  of  our  scientific  knowledge  to 
thc<:e  in  Government,  busine.ss.  .science 
and  llic  community  who  can  implement 
solutions  to  the  major  physical  in'oblems 
conlronting  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  tiioiigh  I  do  net  iv.'ces- 
siui;..  agree  vsitli  every  one  of  Mr.  Jor- 
dan's ota.'ervations  or  conclusions.  I  be- 
hove that  his  analysis  and  his  proposal 
deserve  respectiul  attention  and  sei  ions 
consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Jordan's  paper — titled  "New  Hori- 
zons in  Chemistry"— be  i)nnted  iu  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obieciion.  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  tiie  REionn, 
as  follows: 

Nrw  HoRi:;oNS  in  CiiCMlbTRV 

A  lot  of  nonsense — arniiil  and  dangerous 
non.^en.se — about  cri.-cs"  is  being  bruited 
about  Uiese  days.  And  a  great  deal  of  this 
nubiuformalion  is  seeping  into  the  public 
iniiid,  being  believed,  and  vvarping  inlluea- 
tuil  opinions  and  attitudes. 

Tliai.  in  itself,  tan  'oe  caia.-troplucali.x 
haiiuful  lo  real  pI■o„re.-^s — human  and  lui- 
maue  proj^re^s. 

In  addition,  and  what  concern^  me  as  inucii 
a.-5  anyiliing  else,  is  ilie  derivative  pervasive- 
ness of  an  anti-science,  anti-technoiogy 
sentiment.  Iu  substantial  measure,  tech- 
nolo^v  and  industry  are  being  blamed  for  all 
;he  dissatisfactions  that  afllici  us. 

Tliio  attitude,  inflamed  or  exploited  by  po- 
litical expedienc;, .  tan  result  in  a  rash  of  ac- 
tions and  legislaiion.  that  can  be  illogical, 
iiielleciive.  or  downright  calamitous. 

In  my  judgment.  It  is  our  responsibility — 
a--  pe(>ple  knowledgeable  in  the  sciences  and 
disciplined  to  think  in  an  orderly  manner— 
lo  assess  the  realities  of  the  problems,  to  dis- 
tinguish betv.een  the  true  and  the  specious 
crises  and  to  do  our  bea.  to  counirr  ini;in- 
formation. 


Lets  consider  for  a  few  minu:es  how  our 
present,  and  .somewhat  unnerving,  global 
situation  came  about.  Lefs  analyze  the 
cau.^e-.  and  the  true  dmiensions  of,  the  three 
dominant  "crises" — environmental,  resource 
depletion  and  cn(■r^'y  Tlien  I  should  like  to 
jjropose  some  courses  of  action  winch,  in 
my  judtment,  would  defer  or  avert  any 
overwhe:inm^  catastrophies, 

Shakespeare  said  it  succinctly  and  rather 
elegantly:  the  past  is  prologue.  Somewnat 
less  elegantly,  we  might  say  that  the  present 
grew  out  of  the  past  and  the  fiit.ire  has  its 
makings  in  the  prcsc  t. 

If  we  study  history,  it  is  evident,  as  John 
Maynaid  Kevnus  said,  that  from  earliest 
times  to  the  eighteenth  centurv  "there  was 
no  very  great  change  in  the  standard  of  life 
of  the  average  man  livinu  in  the  civih/ed 
center  of  the  world  "  Tlie  Ivdustrial  Revolu- 
tion, as  we  all  know,  changed  tiiat  Man- 
kind, prosressiveiy — or  perhaps  I  .~hould  say 
scriuenti.-.lly — learned  how  to  fulfill  more  and 
more  of  its  material  needs.  Thus  began  the 
dream  ol  the  abolition  of  scarcitv  Sub-is'- 
ence  wa..  no  longer  the  overwhelmint;  prob- 
lem; u  was  rejilaced  by  strivings  to  irtain 
a  standard  of  IiMiig.'  Biology  was  replaced 
b  ,■  .sociology. 

To  skini  over  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
we  might  recall  the  technological  euphoria 
that  reached  its  vertex  in  1964  with  the  for- 
r.iation  of  an  AD  Hoc  Committee  on  tiie 
Triple  Revolution.  Then  the  Committee  av- 
erted, rather  cheerily,  that  '  Cyliernation  re- 
sults in  a  system  of  almost  unlimited  pro- 
ductive capacity  that  requires  progressively 
less  labor."  (Cybernetics  and  automation 
v.cre  the  popularized  glorv  words  of  the 
196ns.» 

This  was  something  that  we  could  believe — 
or  wanted  to  believe.  For.  as  an  example 
our  nation  had  prospered  for  a  long  time 
under  the  Purraii  ethic  We  were  ebulliently 
chauv;ni=tic,  believed  in  work  and  mono- 
theist  ;.-ally  in  God. 

Wc  had  come  to  reve-e  technolotiy — the 
vau'itcd  AmPririm  know-how.  Some  of  tha' 
reverence  was  epitomized  in  the  1928  dictum 
of  President  Hoover:  "A  chicken  in  every  pot 
two  Cf.rs  in  every  garage."  From  tcchnologv 
it  was  implied  were  ^ioing  to  come  new 
b.iiintics — and  happiness.  (People  feel  con- 
stitutionally entitled  to  happiness:  they 
Igtiore  the  fact  that  the  phrasing  our  more 
realis'ic  forefathers  used  was  "the  pTr^uit  oT 
liapplness." 

Well,  by  1973  It  hasn't  worked  out  quite 
that  way.  Technology,  in  the  ptiblic  mind 
h.is  yielded  some  pretty  unpleasant  things — 
and  not  all  that  "promised    happiness. 

Tho-e  iwo  cars  are  often  shoddily  made 
rtnd  they  pollute  the  air:  nor  are  we  sure  of 
the  wholesomene^s  of  the  chicken  in  the 
pot,  or.  indeed,   the  soup  in   the  can. 

Cybernation  failed  to  fulfill  its  promise  o: 
abo;i>liing  drudgery,  too  It  turned  out  to  be 
the  .social  science  fiction  of  the  1960s. 

Con-eqvently.  from  a  period  of  hnpc 
promise,  and  euphoria,  we  were  phniged 
mlo  a  ti.ne  of  crises  Tiie  vision  of  Utopia 
was  suddenly  displaced  by  the  spectre  of 
doomsdiy,  Tlie  theme  of  endless  plenty  wa>; 
repl.iced  by  sordid  statistics  oi  a  fragile 
planet  with  its  resources  being  rapidly  de- 
pleted and  the  threat  of  mankind  engulfed 
ii'  soaring  pollution. 

The  eod  of  technology  did  not  die — it  was 
murdered  by  disillusionment  and  disen- 
ciiantn.i'nt.  Its  going  to  be  hard  to  resus- 
citate—  to  rebuild  coijfidonce  in  technology 

(By  the  way.  our  studies,  and  others,  re- 
veal that  many  people  do  not  understand 
and,  therefore,  distrust  technology  How- 
ever, they  endorse  "know-how" — which  i- 
essentially  the  same  thing  Too,  although 
people  are  negative  toward  .science,  the\ 
Ia'.f>r  re,-parca.  Their  viewpoint  is  that  re- 
search   piov;de~    them    with    new    things    to 
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make  their  lives  more  plecvam.  Most  often 
they  nietitio'.i  fibres  and  fabrics,  automobile 
poU.~hes,  lertihzers.  So  much  for  semantics 
and  word  imagery  i 

The  .■>wUitioii  of  any  problem  requires 
thoughtful  analysis  of  its  cause— or  causes. 
Ti;e  real  cause  of  pollution  is  world  popula- 
ii^'ii -people— the  mass  of  people  and  the 
lu!:i!Imer.t  of  their  needs.  World  popula- 
v.on.  now  abjir  3.6  billion,  is  growin-  at  a 
r.ite  of  2  percent  a  year.  At  lliat  rate  u 
would  double  in  35  years. 

Of    late,    of    course,    some    reduction     in 
prowth  rate— to  about  1.8  perren-~has  been 
elected.    But    due    to   a   complex   number   of 
factors,  we  cannot  count  on  zero  growth  for 
some    time    to   come.    Therefore,   we   can    be 
relatively  certain  oi   i:icre-.>..-,iiis;-  envii-onmen- 
tai   stresses  from  popiiip.iion   -rowtli   per  se 
Lets  consider  tlie  Gioss  WoVld  Product— 
the  goods  produced  to  ful'iil  human  needs 
In   1950  the  GWP  u as  abuut  $1  25  trillion 
In    19-0    it    wa.s   about    $3    tillion.    What    is 
clear   to  all   of  us  is   th.a,  in   1050.   uc  wei- 
nor  con.scious  of  any  great,  or  rather    wide- 
.^pread.   pollution.   The  adduion  of  the  .sec- 
ond     and      third      trillion      changed      that 
dramatically. 

Right  now  the  GWP  is  increasing  at  ,,  4 
percent  to  5  percent  annual  rate.  On  tli  .i 
basis.  GWP  would  cioub!c  by  lySG.  The  con- 
sequences, not  only  of  the  fourth  trillion  but 
ol  the  doubling  are  obvious  and  nmmous 

Tho.se  are  a  few  lundamental  facts  and 
trend.s. 

We  cannot  hope  to  overcome  the  envirnii- 
meiu..l  problem  by  wishful  thinking  Nor  can 
we  e.xpect  that  people  will  revert  to  .i  woiUl- 
wide  life  of  pea;»,intry. 

But  d:.~as:er  cm  be  headed  off  by  the 
.^houghtful  application  of  technolofv— more 
technology,  not  le.s,=  .  '  TeM,„oio^\.  '  ;^.,tj,  ^ 
conscience.-  as  my  friend  Bonjarnin  Phillips 
of  Lnion  Carbide  terms  it. 

Another  catastn.phe  Iha'  will  overwhelm 
tin  Hcr<,.rding  to  a  WKleiv  publicized  study 
from  the  so-called  Club  ol  Home,  i ;  romplete 
depletion  of  our  planets  resources  Their 
argument  is  that  if  current  crowth  rates  con- 
tinue, mankind  will  run  into  a  bl.ink  wall 
m  50  to  100  years.  The  argument  is  realiv 
basitaUy  simple  and  hardlv  needed  the  com- 
puterology  thai  was  uicludid— idth.ough  per- 
hap.-,  it  may  enii.mce  crodibilitv.  ilf  I  were  to 
conjure  up  an  Index  oi  Cre<l;bilitv.  Id  place 
or.il  statements  on  the  low  end  of  the  scale 
a.ssertions  in  print  a  notch  r.bove  that  anti 
computer  print-outs  at  the  pinnacle  -Vll  oi 
which  could  be  an  nunaumg  thesis  for  a 
student  of  psychology  i 

The  Club  of  Rome  argument  adds  to 
throttle  all  a.specis  of  optimi.->m.  that  if  by 
some  miracle  we  were  to  triumph  over  the 
resources  shortage,  pollution  will  nonethe- 
less engulf  us. 

This  neo-Malthusi;,n  argument  is  deflcient 
I^  'J^'"?-',  ■■^'^P^^'s-^not  just  in  details  and 
methodology- but  m  concept.  H  ignores  the 
lact  that  an  imminent  shoitage  m  a  resource 
rfcauli.-,  in  vigorous  eiforts  to  find  new  .sources 
to  impro;e  the  technology  oi  minlngi 
processing,  manufacturing  and  use,  and  to 
increase  the  price.  The  lncre,..-,ed  price  it.self 
encourages  better  lechnologv.  broader  ex- 
ploration and  ilie  development  of  previously 
uneconomic  sources.  (Quite  of  u-n  theeen- 
lu.,1  outcome  is  a  decrease  m  the  cost  of  the 
resource.  That  ha.-,  been  the  experience  in  the 
13-.h  and  20th  Centuries  in  many  basic  raw 
ii;..terials  and  electric  power— m  real  terms  ) 

Nor  1.5  ,1  .vendible  to  overlook  liow  innova- 
tions can  influence  availabilities.  Aluminum 
Cull  be  u.sed  instead  of  copper:  plastic,  can 
replace  metals:  shitts  can  be  made  from  elec- 
tricity to  gas.  from  petroleum  to  coal,  irom 
tilaaieiii  to  fluorescent  Ufchting,  and  so  on. 

By  such  ttan.smuiations  -largely  based  on 
technology- -a  resource  shortage  can  be 
averted  or  deferred  for  such  a  long  period  of 
nine  that  any  problcm.s  of  transition  are  not 
oi-vu.oti'.  e. 
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In  fact,  my  friend  Herman  Kahn  of  the 
Hudson  Institute— who  Is  conducting  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  "The  Prospects  for  Man- 
kind"—says  that:  "In  many  ca.ses  the  re- 
source reservoirs  can  be  expected  to  be  In- 
creased by  factors  of  ten  to  a  hundred— or 
even  a  thousand.  The  possibilities  for  aug- 
mentation, substitution  or  other  actions  to 
alleviate  re.sonrce  or  pollution  problems  are 
enormous.  Too.  the  signals  for  needed  adjnst- 
meni  are  quite  sensitive  rather  than  insen- 
siUve.  ana  the  adjustment  it.self  is  easier  to 
make  than  is  imagined  bv  most  of  the  neo- 
Malthusians." 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  studies,  but  more 
importantly,  as  a  result  of  my  first-hand 
experience  in  the  chemical  industries  I  a^-ree 
wholeheartedly   with  Herman  Kahn. 

What  I  wiil  concede,  however,  is  that  de- 
•spite  the  faulted  logic  that  underlies  .some 
ol  the  doomsday  prophecies,  the  worldwide 
publicity  they  have  generated  has  served  as 
an  aleii.  By  drasnatizing  a  possible  future 
piobiem.  they  may  have  been  useful  For  as 
one  of  my  profes.sors  drilled  into  me  the  best 
way  to  solve  a  problem  Is  to  anticipate  it 

I  shall  not  analyze  all  the  propaganda  that 
IS  being  disseminated  about  the  energy  cri- 
s!  ..  We  are  confronted,  without  a  doubT"  with 
a  .-erious  -very  .serious— energy  crisis.  Unfor- 
tunately, .-.uich  of  what  is  being  said  Ls  not 
overburdened  with  factualitv,  nor  is  it  ob- 
jective, or  always  devoid  of  guile. 

If  we  put  the  three  dominant  problems- 
environment,  resources  and  energv-into  one 
pack.ige  they  can  properly  be  labeled  as  tech- 
nical. 

I  am  convinced,  absolutely  convinced  that 
they  are  all  technically  .soluble.  Manv  of  the 
solutions  will  derive.  I  am  equally  convin-ed 
from  chemical  technology. 

Con^^ider.  for  Instance.'  what  has  been  ac- 
complished  by  chemistrv  In  recent— very  re- 
cent—years. Then  lefs  extrapolate. 

If  the  history  of  the  earth  (4',  billion 
years)  were  compres.sed  into  one  year  the 
en: ire  history  of  mankind  (4.50.000  years) 
would  represent  less  than  one  hour  if  the 
history  of  mankind  were  compressed  into 
one  year,  the  history  of  synthetic  chemistry 
would  represent  only  about  an  hour  and 
three-quarters. 

Putting  it  another  way.  chemistry  is  si  ill 
new— young,  vigorous  and  very  vo"ung  In 
fact.  It  is  only  in  recent  hours— let  us  say 
'he  past  100  years— that  its  Influence  has 
leaUy  been  felt. 

For  example,  it  was  not  long  ago— indeed 
well  Within  the  recollection  of  many  of  us 
here  this  evening— that  man,  just  like  his 
primitive  ancestors,  had  to  shear  .sheep  to 
clothe  himself,  or  wait  a  full  year  for  a 
blob  of  fluff  to  ripen  on  a  cotton  plant  or 
tediously  unwind  the  cocoon  of  a  silkworm 
Now,  at  our  will,  we  can  produce  fibers  bv 
the  ton  as  well  as.  of  course,  plastics,  alumi- 
num, fertilizers  and  medicinals  which  Na- 
ture did  not  bestow  upon  us. 

We  .seldom  pause  to  appreciate  how  titanic 
material  progre.'^s  has  been.  In  part  because 
we  have  be.ome  used  to  accomplishment: 
in  part  because  we  become  jaded  so  rapidly 
to  the  routinii-ation  of  the  .spectacular. 

(How  many  of  us  watched  all  the  moon 
shot  s^  I 

Heres  a  calendar  that  highlights  what 
chemistry  has  done  in  its  young  life. 

Chardonnet  invented  rayon  In  1885;  Baeke- 
land  invented  phenolformaldehvde  renins  in 
1W7:  polyvinyl  chloride  was  introduced  in 
1930;  Carothers-  research  yielded  nylon  in 
I!"31;  p.lvethylene  and  polypropylene  are  of 
much  more  recent  vint.Hge— the  late  I94()s 
and  mid-1950s. 

By  the  way,  to  emphasize  recency,  it  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  we  held  a  reception, 
in  behalf  uf  a  client,  right  here  in  the  Chcm- 
i.-.ts'  Club  for  Natia.  It  was  here  iliat  he  out- 
lined, for  the  first  time,  his  development  of 
isoiaotic  polymers  to  a  group  of  lecimical 
editors. 
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If  .you  want  to  consider  one  dimension  of 
future    possibilities— the    new    horizons    of 
chemistry,    if    you    will— just    look    at    the 
polyamide  nylon.  Professor  H.  K.  Livingstone 
has   tabulated    172   regular,    18-chain   polva- 
mides   that   could   be   made.    Of   these,   only 
some  35  have  been  synthesized.  Two  are  of 
great   commercial    importance    and    perhaps 
another   six    are    manufactured    on   a   small 
scale.  If  one  were  to  include  irregtilar  chains 
copolymers,    structures    with    more    than    18 
atoms    in    the    SRU,    chains    with    aromati.- 
groups,  side  chains  and  so  on,  the  possibili- 
ties aro  virtually  infinite.  Tlie  same  applies, 
of  course,  to  polyesters  and  other  polvmers 
Or  look  at  resource  and  energy  augmenta- 
tion and  environmental  protection    My  col- 
leagues and  I,   m   the  past  year  alone.'  have 
been  mvolved  with  processes  to  produce  sub- 
stitute natural  gas,  methanol  as  a  non-pol- 
luting   fuel,    climinalion    of    sulfur    dioxide 
from  stack  e>nissions,  pollution-free   (silica  i 
production  of  zirconia.  a  lower-energy    a>,d 
pollution-free    method    to   make    aluminum 
from  clays,  a  process  tj  extract  nickel  from 
low-grade    ores,     nol.se    control     (sometime, 
referred    to    somewhat    coviv    as    -earpollu- 
tion"),    a:!d     the    use    of    oxygen    to    treat 
municipal  wastes.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  small 
sampling  of   whafs  going   on.   But  it  doe., 
reflect    the    surging    progress    of    correct r<. 
technology. 

And  Don  Othmer,  here  at  the  head  table 
told  me  of  a  strikingly  innovative  energy 
and  food-producing  project  he  :s  devclopm'' 
m  the  Caribbean.  In  addition.  The  Cheuui-- 
gic  Council,  in  which  I  happen  to  have  a 
special  interest,  is  actively  promotin,'  th- 
more  effective  utilization  of  energy  from  the 
sun— probably  the  most  overlooked  and  wast- 
ed resources  we  have. 

Consequently.  I  cannot  help  but  be  dis- 
dainful of  the  prophets  of  doomsday  I:  is 
evident  to  me  that,  with  reasonnble  planning 
we  have  the  capabilities  to  realize  ratlier 
than  squander,  our  future. 

But  the  conditioning  phra.se  is  "with  re;>- 
sonrajle  planning.'  We  cannot  count  rn 
muddling  through.  The  crucial  element-  is 
reasonable  planning  by  informed  men-  and 
men  with  both  per.spcctlve  and  Jud-ment 
Suppose  we  draft  a  scenario  of  the  fu- 
ture. As  a  .society  becomes  more  complex- 
complex  organizations— corporations— g-<,w 
within  It,  (Some  of  the  larger  ones  have 
many  of  the  cliaracteristics  of  the  ancieiri. 
City  St:ites— including  corporate  flag.s  i  Both 
to  function  and  survive,  complex  organiza- 
tions must   plan. 

Governments  have  to  plan— as  th»y  l-ave 
begun  to— to  deal  with  such  questions  as 
tran-sportation,  rewAid  of  cuies,  medical 
care,  and  so  forth. 

Therefore,  we  can  anticipate  that  wc  are 
lieadmg  into  a  "planning  society."  (A  trei^d 
which  will,  significanlty.  develop  woildwide 
It  IS  already  evident  that  the  leaders  of 
major  countries  are  men  of  remarkably  simi- 
lar ia.-,tes.  culture,  characteristics.  The  j^i 
plane  and  TV  are  making  our  world  truly 
one  world,  i 

If.  as  seems  probable,  we  will  soon  have 
global  planning  capabilities,  and  we  a'-o 
have  the  technical  capabilities  to  cope  with 
einironment.  resource  and  energy  problem'^ 
in  theory  all  we  have  to  do  to  succeed  is  to 
make  sure  the  decision-makers  are  well  in- 
lormed.  (The  a.s,-umpiion  is.  ol  cour.se  that 
man  is  a  rational  animal.  That  Is  a  premise 
I  would  find  it  difficult  to  defend.  However, 
threatened  by  a  commonality  of  danger.  e\cn' 
recalcitrant  humans  become  not;iblv  coopc 'i- 
tive) 

Summing  it  up  'he  facts  about  cau-o  and 
effect,  actions  and  reactioiis.  ihe  consp- 
quenccs  of  Imljalance,  the  pros  and  cons  of 
'.arious  technologies,  must  be  commur,lc;;icd 
to  the  deci, ion-makers  and  a!.so  to  the  pub- 
lic. (There  ,'ire  no  forces  more  powerful  ihan 
public  understanding  and  public  opinion. 
Wi'hout  [jiiblir  ajijirobiritjii  -  Ije  ii  of  neii^.'i- 
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bors,  customers  or  stockholder.s — corijora- 
tioiis  crumble  and  fall.  And  governments  lall. 
.Always.  Public  opinion  forced  Prcsidcn.t 
Johnson,  then  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
vor'.d.  to  renounce  the  P;esldcncy.  (The 
•.Vashington  term  was  credibility  gap", 
v.-iiich  is  a  euphemism  for  dis'.rust.)  Pub- 
i'c  opiiium  hao  aUo  eroded  Prc--.idei;-i.  Nixon'j 
lj.j.ver — perh.ios  irreparably  i 

Technically  w-e  have  niuch  to  be  nroMd 
o.' — w-e  have  ta!--.cn  long,  confident  stride^.  In 
lectinology  communicatioiis  — public  re!:i- 
1  ons.  if  yott  will — we  have  mucii  less  to  he 
proud  of.  W'e  have  sh.uQled  along,  lialtin-ly. 
Let  me  cite  just  a  couple  ol  examples: 
I  know  nothing  of  the  tecimiciil  facts  in 
the  pho^phates-ir.-de-,ergent  controversy. 
What  1  do  know-  is  that  a  year  or  two  ago,  34 
slate,  county  and  inunicipa!  legi'^latures 
b.tnned  pho.'sphate.s.  Of  these" 24  have  rece-it- 
Iv  amended  or  repealed  their  legislation. 

This  sug^ests  to  :ne  tliat  not  enough  solid 
;n!urmation  was  available  to  le:;islaiors  ini- 
tially, and  periiajxs  still  isni.  It  is  disires.sing 
to  see.  for  instance,  that  the  term  "activist" 
IS  now-  applied  almost  exclusively  within 
business  and  mdusiry  to  those  who  are 
iifimnst  something— negatuists.  We  need— 
s  jrely  need— mort  aciivista  who  are  rea,5oned 
positivists. 

A  revision  of  tl-:e  introspection  and  passi- 
\i-.m  that  has  chuiaclerized  those  who  arv 
trained  in  the  sciences  may  well  be  in  order. 
The  times  call  for  more  extroversion  and 
activism  on  our  part.  Flip-flopping  in  legis- 
lacion.  derived  quite  olten  from  patchwork 
thinlting— and  tiicre  liave  been  many,  many 
such  cases — ju,^t  doeiu't  make  any  sense. 

And  consider  tiiis:  Early  this  "month,  niv 
colleagues  and  I  derided  we  wanted  to  kiir^w 
vvliat  Washington  leaders  know  about  cliemi- 
cal  technology  and  what  opinions  they  have 
of  technologisis  So  our  research  people  m- 
terv.ewed  a  .sampling  oi  senators,  congiesa- 
men  and  jourual;.,!.-,. 

What  we  found  is  that  few-  had  any  real 
knowledge  of.  for  instance,  what  a  chemical 
VAtJineer  does.  Nor  could  any  recall  being  ot- 
tered any  informational  help  by  any  pro- 
fessional chemical  organization.  iThis  does 
nut  mean  that  no  organizations  have  ever 
been  helpful.  There  is,  lor  instance,  quite 
a  lurnovt-r  in  Waslungion  mnuentials.  iMore- 
o\er,  ours  was  a  spot  sampling  onlv— to  ob- 
tain preliminary  uifoimation.) 

What  was  also  impressively  clear  is  liiat 
Federal  legi.-^lat.:;: — :.nd  I'm  sure  this  applies 
to  states  and  communities — are  eager  to  re- 
ceive authontatue  technical  inioi-mation 
ironi  responsible  people.  In  fact,  our  people 
rep-jrled  that  they  "had  a  thirst"  for  such 
information. 

We  .-iionld  undertake— with  full  .sense  ol 
responsibility— to  satisfy    that   thirst. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  thia  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  is  a  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Jesse 
Werner,  Chairman  and  Pre;,idciit.  GAF  Cor- 
priration.  In  his  acceptance  speech  at  the  SCI 
Chemiral  Industry  Medal  Dinner  last  fall. 
Dr.  Werner  recommends  the  formation  of  a 
Technical  Council  to  advise  th.e  President. 
Cabinet  ai'd  Coneress  'on  major  matters  with' 
a  scientific  aspect  and  impact,"  The  Council 
composed  (jf  the  chief  executives  of  tech- 
!!oli.^y-ba,ed  corporations,  would  be  inde- 
pendent, pollucally  and  m  all  other  wa-vs. 
and  could  bring  a  .sense  of  re.Uiiy  to  the 
decision-making  process.  For.  as  Dr.  Werner 
pointed  out,  it  would  make  u.se  of  the  talents 
of  an  experienced,  pragmatic  group  who  can 
al.,o  muster  imprcs.ie  corporate  re.-ources 

In  my  judgment.  Dr.  Werners  idea  is  a 
:horoughly  constructive  one.  It  merits  the 
active  support  of  the  chemical  technical 
fraternity.  I  wottid  sleep  better  at  night  It 
Dr.  Werner-s  plan  was  lattnched  here  and 
-hen  expanded— as  rapidiv  as  po.ssible— on  a 
•lobil  basis. 


There  are  those.  I  m  sure,  who  will  claim 
that  adequate  ii:;formational  sources  are  now- 
available  in  the  form  of  the  newly-formed 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  National 
Academy  d  .Science^.  NSA.  other  government 
agencies  and  the  various  "think  tanks."  I 
•Aould  contend  that  one  should  neither  hal- 
lo-A-  nor  overrate  the  objectivity  of  the  advice 
giveu  to  the  go-itrnment  by  organh.atlons 
dfpendciit  on  the  government  for  srstenance, 
I  c.--n  Inrdly  jay  1;  more  politely.  But  ii 
piiyone  in  Washmcnon  is  listening  -and  one 
dr.es  have  that  feeling  these  davs  that  snme- 
otie  is — :ind  wants  to  argue.  Im  prepared. 
A'loiher  development  which  impresses  me 
is  me  enterprising  and  lorcoigiitlul  inlcirma- 
tioual  plan  originated  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Ensincer.-,  During  the 
pest  jenr.  the  AICHE  has  asscmblea  co-mmv- 
nity  leaders  In  a  dozen  cities  to  di.scuss  the 
pro,  and  cons  of  the  energy  cri.sis. 

I  am  heartei-.ed.  too,  to  hear  ihat  the 
Ainorican  Chemical  Society  s  Department  of 
Chcmi-try  and  PulJlic  Affairs  will  publish 
two  timely  reports  ihi,,  siimmcr— ■Cleaning 
our  Environment  -Tlie  Chemical  Basis  for 
Action"  and  "Chemistry  and  the  Economy," 
Ii  is  significant,  too.  that  the  .American  Insti- 
tute of  Chemists  recently  es'ablished  its  of- 
hces  in  Wa-hington  and."  as  Dr.  CUlmont  re- 
ported at  the  recent  Houston  meeting,  is 
liiartmg  a  pubUc   relations  program. 

Uliat  tiicse  chemical  as^oijiations.  among 
others,  are  dcin^  is  particularly  laudable  and 
can  be  fruitfti!. 

But  this  still  isn't  enough— nearly 
enough— to  do  the  total  job  that  mist  be 
done. 

Perhap.>  you  will  fortive  me  ii  I  mention 
again  an  idea  I  proposed  .some  thiee  year,~ 
ago.  Thi-,  13  what  I  sa'd  then,  at  a  CCDA 
ir.ceiing: 

"This  is  v-hat  I  would  recommend-  Tl-ic 
e~tabli-hmcnt  of  a  consortium— which  we 
might  call— just  as  a  descriptive  title  — A 
Woild  Chemical  Industry  Information 
Bureau. 

■The  Board  ol  Diieciois— or  Trustees- 
wouid  be  composed  of  representatives  of  each 
of  the  as.-ociation,-  I  have  mciuioncd  as  well 
.IS  other.,,  such  as  CCDA,  the  AIC,  and 
so  forth  In  addition.  It  would  include  rep- 
re^piitatives  of  groups  such  as  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Indu.-try.  Sociefe  de  Chimie  In- 
di;.,tr;elle  and  C>esell.schalt  Deutscher 
Chemiken. 

"It  would  not  impinge  upon  the  auionomv 
o!  the  member  a::j,ociaiic>ns;  its  sole  function 
■.-.ould  be  coordmative— through  the  concert 
of  lira  ins  and  nianpower  to  de\elop  well  fo- 
c-ised.  eilective.  public  information  plans 
atid  procedures. 

"I  would  propose,  trxi.  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  also  include  thoughtful  people  from 
i!ie  academic,  imancial  and  student  commu- 
ni'ics.  so  that  their  important  perspectives 
^^oi.Id  be  available  and  utilized. 

"Do  I  expect  sv.ch  a  consortium  to  bloom 
tomorrow')  No.  Projects  of  thi-,  natttr-e  take 
time  to  evolve.  It's  something  to  do  with  a  law- 
of  physics — the  law-  of  inertia— which  is  a 
iunc'.ion  of  MR-. 

'I  am  ciiiviiued.  ho-.',  ever,  absoluiely  con- 
vinced, thi.t  .-,->me  d::y  something  of  this  sort 
will  be  done — will  hnre  to  be  doi^e 

"At  .some  time  m  th.>  future  a  crisis  wiU 
ari-e— or  two  or  three  crises  in  sequence — 
i-oc;i;  nized  crises.  Then  .somebody  will  decide 
.a  jettison  the  antiquated  bucket  brigade 
.1-Pproach  and  start  a  fire  prevention 
or,/anization. 

"Inertia  and  even  parochialism — often 
y.cld  In  emergency  situations  .  .  .  ." 

"In  the  first  phase-  say  six  rionths— I 
would  expect  the  consort iinn  to  generate  an 
additional  million  positive  chemical  indus- 
try messages  a  week;  thereafter,  I  would 
expect  a  me-,sage  impact  of  at  least  — at 
leasi     a  mUlion  a  day. 


'Wo  would  all  benefit  rather  substantially 
by  bru.ghig  the  chemical  industry  message 
to  the  altention  of  manv  people— impres- 
.,ivcly,   honestly,  imaginatively  .  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  those  crises— recognized  crises— 
which  I  theorized  might  develop  are  nov 
Willi  u.-,.  Perhaps  thii  is  the  time  to  t'Ct 
rolling. 

That  plan  I  had  i.i  mind  tlien  should  .".ow 
be  updated.  Id  like  to  see,  lor  instance,  a 
broader  range  of  scientific-techn.kal  societies 
get  together  to  establish  the  Technological 
Infornntion  Center,  sh.all  we  say.  A  healthy 
start  could  be  xnade  by  ciiemical  organi.-a- 
tlons.  then  expanded  :o  embrace  other 
di-!^ipli»jes. 

Wc  would  do  uell  to  recall  the  venerable 
Ci.iiiese  ideograph  lor  crisis.  It's  composed 
of  t.io  symbols.  Oije  is  'Danger";  the  other 
is  "Opportunity." 

Of  course,  we  liave  an  alternative.  Wc  can. 
if  ue  cnoose.  do  notl-.i-ig.  That's  wh,-it  I  ra:i 
the  "da-A-nism  "  philosophy — abounding  faith 
that  tomorrow  there  will  be  a  golden  dawn 
all  wrongs  w ill  be  righted,  happiness  w  " 
prevail. 

Thtit's  an  approach  I  abhcr.  1  hold  t:;a- 
nothing  ever  happens — people  niake  thing.- 
hnijpc"..  And  we  arc  the  people  who.  by 
action  or  maction.  can  do  much  to  decide 
the  ah.ape  of  the  future. 

L.idies  and  genilemeii,  I  ihsink  jr.i. 


HOW.^RD  PHILLIPS 

Mi-  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  P:e.->idei;t.  thr- 
Acting  Dirccloi'  o)  OEO.  Mr  Howard 
Phillijis.  will  be  leaving  OEO  at  tlie  end 
of  this  month  Durin?  h:.s  .short  find  ron- 
trovcrsnl  tenure.  Mr.  Phillip?  presided 
over  an  hi.stonc  shut  m  Governn;ent  pol- 
icy: the  con^ideied  move  a'.',  ay  Irom  i. 
conceitration  of  Federal  bure,iurr..tii' 
atithority  in  favor  of  a  return  of  power 
and  authority  to  the  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  elected  offici.tl.s  most 
immediately  accountable  for  the  pro- 
granrs  adaunistei'cd  in  the  "war  on  po\  - 
eriy." 

In  a  prc-s.s  reietse  issued  on  June  26 
Mr.  Phillips  revealed  a  profound  luider- 
-tandina:  of  the  issue.-;  at  hand — an  un- 
derstanding that  made  him  tmiquelv 
.suited  for  the  task  a.s.siened  lum  by  the 
President.  Mr.  Pliillipa  said  in  part"; 

Believing  that  social  progress  can  be  nieas- 
ured  by  the  condition  of  individual  liberi\ 
and  o!)porfaiMiy.  it  has  been  our  constair 
objective  to  advance  policies  which  enhance 
regard  lor  the  rights  of  the  indiviaual  and 
which  strengthen  the  power  oi  the  individ- 
ual to  direct  the  c(y-::--e  of  his  own  life- no. 
by  empo-A-ering  others  to  speak  in  his  nanit . 
or  to  ai  t  in  liis  behalf— but  by  directly  ex- 
tendiiiB  the  opportunity  for  ciioice  to  the 
indiv  idii.ils  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eoi:- 
sent  that  the  eiitne  te.\t  of  Mr.  Phillip.- 
statement  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bojna  no  objection,  the  .state- 
mr-nt  v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th.- 
R:\-ORn,  as  follows: 

SlAlKMLNT   uF   liu.\\i;D    liULLn-j 

1.1  accordance  with  the  intention  whU-h  I 
announced  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  m 
January,  it  i,  my  plan  to  !ea\e  OEO  w  hen  the 
curr.-ni  liscil  year  e.ids  this  isaairciav.  Jim.- 
30. 

During  the  period  immediately  to'.Iovins; 
July  1.  I  expect  to  wimess  the  completion  oi 
tne  actions  we  set  in  motion  following  ti-.e 
President  s  budget  message  of  January  "Jir 
ihe   trail -:cr  of  programs  and  pers<..i.iui    c 
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other  departments,  the  eiuictnient  of  legis- 
lation which  will  lead  to  reform  of  the  legal 
services  program  and  wi!I  place  OEOs  eco- 
nomic deveiopnient  activities  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  completed  reas-sign- 
meiu  of  deci>;on-niaking  concerning  commn- 
nity  action  to  local  elected  officials,  and  the 
general  discontinuation  of  OEOs  operational 
activities. 

Just  as  OEO  it.self  came  to  symbolize  the 
Great  Society's  unsuccessful  and  luuvise  re- 
liance on  tentrahzed  bureaiiciatic  power,  so 
shall  our  effort  be  recalled  a.>  an  historic 
turning  poini  toward  the  disaggregation  of 
unaccountable  bureaucra'ic  authority,  and 
its  dispersal  back  to  the  people,  from  whom 
It  derives. 

According  to  law.  OEO  will  be  a  .statutory 
entity  until  the  end  of  June.  1975  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  residual  requirements  .set 
for'h  under  the  statute,  it  was  iiece-sary  that 
a  name  be  sent  to  the  Senate  of  a  person  to 
direct  the  agency's  i-emaining  phase-out  ac- 
livitien. 

In  the  wake  of  a  recent  court  ruling  m- 
.striciing  my  authority,  many  cities  are  await- 
ing the  release  of  .-perial  summer  recreation 
funds  which  ha\e  been  held  up  becau-e  of 
legal  uncertainties. 

It.  therefore,  is  apprt.pria'e  that  there  be 
no  further  delay  in  naming  a  Director-De::- 
igiiate.  .so  as  to  reduce  any  possibility  of 
harm  to  tlic-e  cities  whose  financial  condi- 
tions require  an  early  release  of  funds. 

I  am  pleased  that  Alvin  Arnett.  who  has 
served  with  great  ability  a,,  my  fir.st  assistant, 
will  a.ssume  responsibility  for  headliii;  resid- 
ual OEO.  The  former  Executive  Director  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  and  a 
past  Executive  Assistant  to  US  Senator  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  Mr.  Arnett  i.,  uell  qu.ilified  for 
his  new  role. 

In  preparing  to  lea-e.  I  wi^h  to  tlmnk  tho=e 
employefs  of  OEO.  both  tempnrarv  and  ca- 
reer, who  have  acted  wi'li  integrity  to  carry 
forward  the  President's  reforms.  Civil  serv- 
ants, whatever  their  personal  ideological  or 
political  viewpoint,  mini  be  ever  mindful  of 
their  duty  to  implemc-iu,  r.ither  than  estab- 
lish. Executive  Branch  policy. 

Personally.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  op- 
portitnity  which  has  been  afforded  me  and 
proud  of  the  skill  and  energy  with  which 
members  of  my  statf  have  directed  tho.se  mat- 
ters over  which  they  exer.vised  control. 

Believing  that  social  progress  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  condition  of  Individual  liberty 
and  oppor-untiy.  it  has  been  our  contsant 
objective  to  advance  policies  which  enhance 
resard  f.ir  the  rights  of  the  Individual  and 
which  strengthen  the  power  of  the  individual 
to  direct  the  cour.^e  of  his  own  life— not  by 
empowering  others  to  speak  in  his  name  or 
to  act  in  his  behalf— but  bv  directlv  extend- 
ing the  opportunity  for  choice  to  the  in- 
dividuals   concerned. 

It  i.s  for  this  reason  that  we  have  favored 
school  tuition  vouchers  and  it  is  why  we 
have  fought  for  client  chnice  in  leca!  services- 
to  dive.-,:  government  of  power  and  to  reuirii 
It  to  the  people. 

This  IS  a  revolution.'irv  d(x?trine  wholly 
consistent  wi-h  the  vision  of  America's  future 
which  has  been  so  brilUanilv  articulated  by 
President  Nixon  As  he  reminded  us  in  1971  : 
".  .  .  No  great  movement  goes  in  the  .same 
direction  forever  Nations  chant'e.  thcv  adapt 
or  they  slowly  die  The  time  has  now  come 
m  America  to  reverse  the  flow  of  power  and 
resources  from  the  states  and  communit  ie-i 
to  Washiiicton,  and  start  power  and  resources 
flowing  back  ,  .  .  lo  the  people  acrosi  Amer- 
ica  ' 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
TECHNOLOGY  UTILIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  a.s  cliairman 
of  Uie  Senate  Small  Basines.s  Committee, 


I  wisli  to  report  upon  action  taken  by 
the  committee  of  interest  to  Members 
of  tlri.s  body  and  otlier.s  concerned  witli 
small  business  enterprise. 

The  committee  by  a  committee  resolu- 
tion has  requested  Stnall  Busine.ss  Ad- 
ministrator Thomas  S.  Kleppe  to  con- 
tinue his  a?,ency"s  technology  utilization 
pro-ram  and  to  discuss  api)ropriate  ex- 
j)an.sion  of  tliose  activities  with  concerned 
cxccuiive  and  legislative  authorities. 

The  committee  resolution  of  June  28 
luvs  alrcTdy  been  transmitted  by  letter, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent"  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  my  remarks,  toRether  with 
related  correspondence  and  iiilorma- 
tional  material. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  Williout 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  BIBLE.  A  similar  request  has  been 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Procurement  and 
Intei-national  Trade  of  tlie  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  of  June  11.  followins;  a  hearing 
on  the  subject  conducted  bv  Chairman 
Jamf.s  C.  Corm.an,  of  California. 

We  hope  and  expect  that  the.se  ex- 
pressions on  the  part  of  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  will  encourage 
tlie  Small  Business  Administi'ation  to 
fully  develop  the  outstanding  potential 
of  this  program  in  the  future.  The  rec- 
ord of  Re;)resentative  ConM.ANs  hearings 
and  of  hearings  and  studies  bv  our  own 
committee  over  the  past  decade  clearlv 
establish  the  great  merit^s  of  transferring 
more  widely  technology  developed  in  the 
research  of  Federal  departments  and 
a.gencies— such  as  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment. NASA,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission— and  paid  for  bv  all  of  our 
citizens.  Smaller  firms  which  are  not 
awarded  Government  contracts  or  do  not 
have  enmnecring  staffs  have  little  if  any 
access  to  this  wealth  of  knowledge. 

Last  year  witli  only  .six  pei'.sons  at  SBA 
working  to  distribute  this  teclmolotiy  th° 
program  placed  technical  information  in 
the  hands  of  about  18,000  small  firms 
and  actually  solved  technical  problems  of 
about  2.000  of  them.  Since  the  total  cost 
of  lhe.se  activities,  including  publications. 
came  to  no  more  than  .S250.000  per  year 
the  cost  for  each  success  story  is  thus 
very  small. 

The  benefits  far  exceed  the  costs:  Each 
SBA  dollar  generates  some  $8.30  in  new 
net  profits  and  S2  to  S4  m  Federal  taxes. 

America's  small  fiinis  need  this  tech- 
nology to  survive  competitive  and  gov- 
ernmental pressures  of  the  present  and 
future.  The  Small  Busine.ss  Admiiii.^tra- 
tion  Itself  recently  emphasi/cd  the  para- 
mount value  of  technology  to  small  en- 
terpri.-c  in  the  years  ahead:  ' 

We  are  entering  again  an  era  in  wnuh 
emphasis  will  be  on  entrepreneurship.  How- 
ever, it  will  not  be  the  entrepreneurship  of 
a  century  ago.  the  ability  of  a  single  man 
to  organize  a  business  he  himself  could  run 
control,  and  embrace.  .  .  .  The  business- 
man will  have  to  learn  to  understand  the 
dynamics  of  technologv  .  .  .  and  the  dy- 
namics of  the  market  '.  .  . 


The  SBA  appropriation  for  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  provided  for  10  profes- 
sional field  personnel  as  well  as  posi- 
tions in  the  Washington  headquarters 
for  giving  policy  direction  to  this  worK, 
preparing  and  is.suing  of  publications! 
and  clerical  support.  The  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  management 
a.'sistance  category  exceeds  that  of  fiscal 
year  1973.  We,  therefore,  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  reemphasize  the  maijdale 
of  .section  9  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
1 1-5  U.S.C.  6381  and  the  expressed  re- 
quest of.  cognizant  committees  that  this 
program  be  operated  at  the  levels  v.hich 
Congress  has  envisioned. 

One  consequence  of  denying  thus  serv- 
ice to  small  businesses  of  tliis  counlrv 
was  cited  in  the  June  5,  1973,  testimcnv 
of  the  Navy  Department  as  follows: 

Termmation  of  (SBAs)  Technologv  Utili- 
zation Program  will  cause  the  (Navy)  Data 
Exchange  Program  to  reconsider  .  .  .  and 
most  probably  to  exclude  the  small  busi- 
ne<^  of  the  country.  This  is  very  unfortu- 
nate since  they  are  the  basic  .sources  of  qual- 
ity and  reliability  of  government  procured 
hardware  .  .  . 
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'  Annual  Report  of  the  Small  Busine-s  Ad- 
ministration,   1971,  p.   ill. 


The  committee  considered  such  con- 
sequences undesirable  and  unacceptable. 
We  have  acted  to  request  continuation  of 
the  SBA  technology  utilization  program, 
and  we  hope  and  expect  that  the  agen- 
cies will  cooperate  with  Congress  in  this 
regard.  We  assure  this  body  that  we  shall 
ask  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  account  for  its  stewardship  of  this 
program  in  future  years,  and  we  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  advance  in  this 
area  of  vital  importance  to  small  busi- 
ness and  the  Nation. 

Exhibit  1 
REtoi.uiioN  ay  U.S.  Sekatl  Select  CoiiMtr- 
TEE  ON  Sm.m.l  Blsiness.  June  28,  1973 
Wherens  the  Small  Busines.s  Act.  in  man- 
datory language,  slates  the  duty  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  ".  .  .  to  assist, 
small  business  concerns  to  obtain  the  bene- 
lits  of  reesarch  and  development  under  per- 
formed government  contracts  or  at  goveri.- 
mcnt  expense":  and 

Whereas  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion IS  the  only  agency  equipped  to  searc  li 
lor  such  technology  across  the  entire  rani.-e 
of  government  laboratories  and  at-cncies  and 
to  deliver  it  to  individual  smairbusines.ses- 
and 

Whereas  SBA  technology  v  lization  activi- 
ties have  been  highly  profitable  and  bene- 
ficial for  both  the  government  and  the  small 
business  community,  generating  $830  of  net 
profits  and  $2  to  $4  in  Federal  taxes  for  each 
SBA  dollar  spent:  and 

Whereas  the  termination  of  tliis  program 
would  re.=uli  in  the  waste  of  human  and 
linancial  resources  by  both  the  Federal  Go-,  - 
ernment  and  small  business  and  weaken  tlie 
national  economy:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rr^olrrd.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Busine.ss  of  the  United  States  Senate 
.strongly  favors  continuation  of  the  tech- 
nology utilization  activities  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  recommends 
that  the  SBA  discuss  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  the 
continued  existence  and  expansion  of  iliis 
worthwhile  and  financially  sound  program. 
Ai.AN  Bible, 

Chairman. 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Rariking  Minority  Member. 


LIST    OF    SIC.:NATfRES 

James   L.   Bcckley, 
Peter  H  Dominick. 
Edward  J.  Gi  rNey, 
Robert  J.  Dole. 
John  Sparkman. 
James  Aiiourezk. 
J-   Bfnneti    Johnston. 
Thomas  J  M(  Intvre. 
William  D.  Hathaway. 
Floyd  K  Haskell. 
Gay  lord  Nelson. 
Dick  Clark. 
J.  Glenn  Beam.,  and 
Sam  Nun.n. 

U.S.  Senate 

Small  Bisiness  Committee. 

June  21.  1971. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Klfpi-e. 

-\dtninistrator.   Small   Bw^ines.^    Administra- 
tion. Waslnnglon.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator  ;  May  we  respect- 
fully urge  your  reconsideration  of  your  de- 
cision to  eliminate  the  Small  Busiiiess  Ad- 
ministration Technology  Utilization  Program 
lor  Fiscal  Year  1974  and  wliicli  was  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  before  Rep.  James  Corman's 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  on  June  5.  1973. 

To  support  this  request,  plea.se  be  advised 
that  this  committee  has  been  an  active  ad- 
vocate of  this  program  for  a  matter  ol  some 
vears.  Our  studies  have  shown  that  for  everv 
dollar  spent  in  the  SEA  Technology  Utiliza"- 
tion  Program  recipient  small  businesses  have 
generated  $8.30  In  net  profits  for  small  busi- 
nesses and  thus  .■i>2  to  .$4  in  Federal  taxes,  to 
say  nothing  of  slate  and  local  taxes.  Jobs,  new 
and  improved  products. 

The  adoption  of  new  technologv  mav  be  a 
matter  of  lile  and  death  for  many  small"  busi- 
nes.ses.  For  example,  within  the  automobile 
and  aerospace  industries  whole  groups  of 
subcontractors  have  been  advised  that  they 
may  be  eliminated  as  suppliers  unless  they 
adopt  the  new  teclmolo^y  of  numerical  con- 
trol (Computer  operation  ol  machinery- 1 .  Re- 
quirements for  cleaning  up  the  environment, 
attempting  to  cope  with  crune.  and  competi- 
tive and  cost  pressures  are  amoiij;  the  factors 
compelling  rapid  technical  cliange  bv  smaller 
firms. 

One  .source  of  tiie  necessary  technology  is 
". liat  ha-s  already  been  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers m  connection  with  defen.se.  space. 
atumic  energy  .•.nd  other  public  research  and 
development  programs.  Since  World  War  II 
perhaps  $200  billion  have  been  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  government  labora'nries  and  by 
private  firms  under  government  contract. 

There  is  thus  a  considerable  amount  of 
l^nr^wledge  ••on  the  shelf  which  .small  busi- 
ness ha,s  few.  if  any.  oppon unities  of  learning 
about,  since  the  overwhelming  majority  do 
not  participate  in  governmcnr  contracts  or 
have  engineering  staffs. 

Therefore,  the  SBA  Technologv  Utilization 
Program,  in  our  opinion,  fills  an  enormous 
need.  It  can  go  to  any  data  bank  for  answers. 
and  it  can  work  with  individual  small  firms 
on  their  particular  problems.  With  onlv  six 
men  working  m  the  program  in  Fiscal  Year 
1072.  SBA  nevertheless  provided  technical 
information  to  about  18,000  small  businesses 
and  actually  solved  pressing  technologv  prob- 
lems for  about  2,0U0  of  ihem.  Tlie  est'imaied 
cost  to  SBA  for  the  entire  program  was  prob- 
ably less  than  .$250,000.  or  about  ,$I25  per  suc- 
cess story. 

In  recognition  of  the  merits  of  this  acti- 
vity, the  Small  Business  Act  states  in  man- 
datory language  the  duty  of  the  Adminis- 
trator: "to  assist  small  busine.ss  concerns  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  research  and  develop- 
ment performed  under  government  contracts 
"v  at  Koveriimeii!  expense" 


It  is  thus  our  feeling  that  the  law  and  the 
interests  of  small  businesses  and  the  nation 
call  for  the  continuation  of  this  program  and 
its  expansion  in  the  future  when  appro- 
priate. 

We  realize  that  gvivernment  spending  pro- 
grams are  being  monitored  c;o.sely.  as  they 
should  be  But  we  also  believe  that  to  de- 
I)rlve  the  nation's  small  bu.-.iness  community 
of  an  abbreviated  Technology  Utilization 
Pr.igram  within  your  agency  would  not  serve 
tiie  nation's  best  interests. 

For  your  further  information,  we  enclose  a 
co;iy  of  a  statement  submuted  by  the  Com- 
mittee Cliairman  before  Rep.  Corman's  Sub- 
committee   in  support  of  this  position. 

We   hope   that    you    will   give   this   matter 
every  consideration  and  we  would  like  to  be 
advised  about  yoiu   conclu.slon. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Biblf. 

Chair))i(tn 
Jacob    K.    Javits. 
Rnnhivg  Minority  Member. 


RETIREMENT  OF  CHARLES  S. 
BREWTON 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  men  who  have  a.si-isted  in 
developing  and  getting  enacted  into  law 
much  of  the  progressive  legislation  of 
the  past  25  years.  Charles  S.  Brewton.  is 
retiring  today.  I  cannot  let  this  occasion 
pass  without  some  brief  comment  on 
Charlie  and  his  work,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  education — particu- 
larly mental  health. 

Charlie  was  Senator  Lister  Hill's  ad- 
ministrative assistant  during  the  years 
when  such  legislation  as  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act  and  other  landmark  bills  were 
enacted  into  law.  Later  he  served  on  my 
stafT  for  .several  years,  leaving  me  to  go 
down  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Assistant  Director  of  OEP.  where 
he  served  during  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations. 

More  recently,  he  has  been  general 
counsel  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production. 

Charlie  is  a  fine  public  servant.  I 
wanted  to  pay  this  tribute  to  him  as  he 
prepares  to  return  to  his  native  Alabama. 
I  wish  him  and  his  wife.  Jewell,  all 
happiness  in  this  new  phase  of  their 
lives.  I  know  that  I  am  .joined  in  this 
wish  by  all  of  you  who  have  knowii  him. 
At  this  time.  I  .send  to  the  desk  letters 
and  telegrams,  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  as  part  of  mv 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  letters 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

M'lNTooMEnv.  Ala  . 

June  26.  1973. 
Mr    Sn  •v\Ai:i   MtCi.t t.e. 

Puhltr  Wrifwe.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and   Piibhc   Welfare.   Ncic   Senate   Office 
ISuildinci.  Capitol  Hilt  DC.- 
I  regret   to  see  Charlie  Brewton   leave  his 
position    but    I   fully    understand    the    com- 
pelling   reasons    for    iiis    decision.    He    was 
closely  associated  with  me  as  my  administra- 
tive assistant  for  a  number  of  years  and  he 
did  so  much   to  help  me  and  with  his  fine 
mind    and    deep    dedication    rendered    great 
service  to  our  country.  He  is  truly  not  onlv  a 
great  Alabamiau  but  a  great  American.  Please 
coiuey    to   him   ni,\    conuratulaiions   lor   his 


historic  .services  and  my  affectionate  regards 
and  all  good  wishes. 

Lister  Hill 

US    Senate 
H'ds/iMipton.  DC  .  June  29.   197?, 
Hon    Charles  S    Brewton. 
General   Conm^el.  Joint   De/en'ic  Product  on 
Committee.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Chariie:  Congratulations  to  you  on 
your  retirement   as  General   Counsel   of  the 
Joint  Defense  Production  Committee 

You  have  been  an  outstanding  public 
servant  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  maiiv 
years  of  dedicated  service  you  have  rendered 
to  our  Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  you  will  return 
to  our  home  State  of  Alabama.  I  wish  for 
you  and  your  lamily  many  happy  and  re- 
warding years,  and  I  know  you  will  look  back 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  a  job  well 
done  in  ser\  ice  to  your  Country 
With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jim  Allfn 

US    Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  June  2S.  197.! 
Mr    CH^RLEs  S.  Brewton. 
General   Coun.'-rl.   Joint   Committee   on    Iti- 
jense    Prodwtion.    Senate  Office   Annci. 
Wa^inngton.   DC. 

Dfar  Charlie:  News  regarding  your  forth- 
coming retirement  has  only  ju'st  reaclio.l 
me.  and  I  wisli  to  add  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  th.e  many  other  similar  me.ssages 
which  I  am  sure  you  are  receiving. 

Having  known  you  since  you  first  came  to 
the  hill  many  years  ago  as  one  of  Senator 
Hills  valued  assistants  i  feel  that  you  are 
a  personal  friend  Your  helptulness  to  me 
and  ihc  members  ot  my  staff  during  that 
early  period  and  also  throughout  the  vear= 
followiiit;  when  you  .served  as  Director  ol  the 
Oltice  ol  Emergency  planning,  and  more  re- 
cently as  General  Coun.sel  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production,  has  been 
greatU  appreciated.  I  assure  you 

Again,  my  warmest  congratulations  to  you 
on  a  most  succe.>.slul  and  distinguished 
career,  and  mv  every  good  wish  to  vou  for 
lull  enjovmem  of  the  productive  year's  yet  to 
come.  May  tlie  future  be  enhanced '  with 
coiueiument  and  happiness  lor  you  and  your 
family,  and  may  you  realize  to  the  greate~> 
extent  the  re^Aards  oi  retirement  which  vou 
so  richly  deserve  b\  reason  of  your  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  and  outstanding; 
achievement 

Sincerely. 

John  L    MoCi  f  i  i an 

U.S.  Senate 
Washington.  DC,  June  29.  197: 
Mr    Charles  Brfwton. 

General    Coun.'^el.  Joint    Committee    on    De- 
.fen.ic    Production.    Washington.    DC 
Dear  Charlie:  Lola  and  I  are  sorry  to  hear 
yrai  are  joining  the  exodus  from  the  Senate 
I  don't  apjirove  of  it. 

We  will  miss  you— but  wish   for  you  and 
Jcuell  the  best  of  everything. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gforci  D  Aiiu  .N 

U.S.    SEN.\TE. 

Wa:<lnngton.  D.C  .  June  29,  197?, 
Dear  Chariie:  This  is  Just  a  note  to  ex- 
press to  you  m\'  \ery  best  personal  regards 
on  this  da>-.  I  know  that  many  of  voiir 
friends  are  gathered  to  say  hello  and  I  wi,h 
that  I  could  be  with  them  to  help  honor 
you.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  knowing  ycm 
and  enjoying  your  friendship  and  help  over 
tlie  years 

Best  personal  regards 
Sincerely. 

W'AKREN    G      M.ACNUSON 

V  S.  Senato-. 
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U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  June  28,  iy73. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Brewton, 
Office  of  Senator  Sparktnan. 
US    Senate,  Waahxngton.  DC. 

Dear  Chablie:  For  myself  and  my  staff 
may  I  wish  yoii  the  very  bCbt  of  success  in 
tlie  uew  directiojis  you  are  takmg. 

John  and  his  .staH  will  mi.ss  you,  I  know. 
as  will  many  of  the  Senators  and  their  start 
assistants  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  you  over  the  years.  You  have 
performed  an  important  service  to  a  great 
Senator  and  to  the  Senate  and  your  country. 
Congratulations,  and  again,  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

HuliERT    H.    HUMPJIRZY. 

New  York.  NY  . 
Washington.  DC  .  June  29.  t973. 
Charles  Bhewton. 

Care  of  Stewart  McClnre,  Senate  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare  Committee.  Netc  Senate 

Office   Building.   Capitol   Hill.   DC: 

All  my  good  wishes  and  pratitude  for  all 

the  service  you  have  given  to  our  country. 

Mary   L.askfr. 


EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPORTUNITY  ACT, 
S.   2101,   TITLE   III 

Mr.  BROCK,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee for  having  unanimously  reported 
out  of  committee  an  amendment  to  S. 
2101,  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  It  incorporates  the  main 
features  of  legislation  I  proposed  earlier 
this  year  as  S.  1605,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing  provisions : 

First.  Discrimination  based  on  sex  or 
marital  status  in  connection  with  any 
consumer  credit  transaction  is  pro- 
hibited: 

Second.  Discrimination  on  account  of 
sex  or  marital  status  in  extensions  of 
credit  for  commercial  purposes  is  pro- 
luibited:  and 

Third.  Civil  liabihty  provisions  iden- 
tical with  those  in  the  1973  amendments 
are  provided.  The  liability  as  reported 
out  of  committee  has  limits  of  not  less 
than  $100  or  greater  tlian  $1,000  in  any 
individual  case,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
class  action,  tlie  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1 
percent  of  the  reported  worth  of  the 
creditor. 

The  hearings  before  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  iden- 
tified serious  areas  of  discrimination 
against  women,  and  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  approacli  will  provide 
sufficient  deterrent  against  continuation 
of  these  di.scriminatory  practices  with- 
out imposing  undue  hmitations  on  the 
credit  industrj-.  The  amendment  repre- 
sents a  well  thought-out  compromi.se. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  serious  dLscrimination 
in  granting  of  credit  encountered  by 
women  in  this  country. 

The  committee  expects  S.  2101  will  be 
considered  by  the  full  Senate  shortly 
after  it  reconvenes  July  10.  I  urge  you 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  this  is- 
sue, and  to  support  the  amendment  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  when  It  comes 
up  lor  a  vote. 


I  request  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2101,  Title  III— Equ-\l  Credit 
Opportunity 
§  301.  Short  tiile 

This    title    may    be    cited    as    the    "Equal 
Credit  Opp<Ttunity  Act". 
I  302  Discrimination 

(a)  Title  I  of  the  Truth  in  Lendinp  Act 
(15  use  1601  1665)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

Chapter  5 — Prohibition  op  Dlscrimina- 
TioN  Basfd  on  Sex  or  Marital  Status 
"Sec. 

"181.  Prohibited  discrimination. 
"182.  Civil  liability. 
":  181.  Prohibited  discrimination 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  creditor  or 
card  L&suer  to  discriminate  on  account  of  sex 
or  marital  status  apainst  any  Individual  with 
respect  to  the  approval  or  denial  of  any  ex- 
tension of  consumer  credit  or  with  respect  to 
the  terms  thereof  or  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval, denial,  renewal,  continuation,  or  revo- 
cation of  any  open  end  con.sumer  credit  ac- 
count or  with  re.^pect  to  the  terms  thereof. 
Section  104  of  tins  title  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  transactions  subject  to  this 
section. 

"§  182.  Civil  liability 

"The  provisions  of  section  130  of  this  title 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  creditor  or  card  is- 
suer who  violates  section  181.'" 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  iiem: 

"5.  Prohibitum  of  discrimination  based  on  sex 
or  maritiil   siatus 181". 

ii  303.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  ellect  upon  the  expiration 
cf  sixty  days  after  the  dale  of  its  enactment. 


WHEAT  TO  BANGIw\DESH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleached  to  be  able  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues Uiat  the  United  States  will  make 
v.heat  available  on  an  urgent  basis  to 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  Bangladesh.  A 
number  of  my  fellow  Senators  have  ex- 
pressed concern  this  week  over  the  possi- 
bility that  a  famine  would  develop  in 
Bangladesh  unless  the  United  States 
moved  immediately  to  begin  providing 
I'ledged  a.ssistance. 

The  Department  of  State  has  just  in- 
formed me  officially  that  100,000  tons  of 
wheat  are  to  be  made  available  to  Bang- 
ladesh as  soon  as  possible.  The  Govern- 
ment 01  the  People's  Republic  of  Bang- 
ladesh has  been  told  of  tliis  decision  and 
will  be  able  to  begin  procuring  the  wheat 
next  week  under  a  special  fiscal  1973 
grant.  Shipment  can  begin  about  the 
middio  of  July. 

liie  United  States  is  also  pledged  to 
.supply  an  additional  400.000  tons  under 
grant  and  concessional  terms  before  the 
end  of  the  jear.  I  believe  the  dangers  of 
famine  in  Bangladesh  are  such  that  the 
United  States  .should  act  to  provide  the 
additional  grain  within  the  next  several 
months.  Fortunately,  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  executive  branch  are  working 
hard  on  this  important  humanitarian  ef- 
fort. The  Sub<'omiTuttee  on  South  Asian 


Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  be 
following  closely  the  food  situation  in 
Bangladesh  and  U.S.  efforts  to  provide 
grain. 

According  to  the  letter  from  the  State 
Department,  the  executive  branch  deci- 
sion at  this  point  was — 

Based  on  the  exceptional  urgency  of  the 
Bangladesh  case  and  is  In  advance  of  deci- 
sions of  the  total  commodity  availability  for 
USG  concessional-financed  programs  In  FY- 
1974.  The  United  States  will  give  urgent 
consideration  to  the  shipment  of  additional 
uheat  to  Bangladesh. 

The  State  Department  believes,  on  the 
basis  of  the  assessment  of  United  Nations 
experts  and  their  own  officials  in  Dacca, 
that  critical  shortages  can  be  avoided 
between  now  and  the  next  major  harvest, 
which  begins  in  November,  if  grain 
pledged  by  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  arrives  on  schedule.  The  Depart- 
ment notes  "in  that  context,  we  are 
making  every  effort  to  meet  our  own 
pledge  of  assistance." 

If  we  meet  our  own  pledges  this  year, 
the  United  States  will  provide  700,000 
tons  of  wheat  under  grant  and  conces- 
sional terms,  including  200,000  tons  pro- 
vided earlier  this  year  imder  grant  terms. 
Other  nations  have  pledged  about  650,- 
000  tons,  and  the  Bangladesh  Govern- 
ment, which  has  bought  more  than  a 
million  tons  so  far  this  year,  will  buy  per- 
haps another  200,000  tons.  Thus,  Bang- 
ladesh will  be  getting  2,500,000  tons  from 
outside  to  add  to  the  approximately  9,- 
500,000  tons  of  foodgrains  available  from 
internal  production.  All  of  this  will  pro- 
vide only  the  bare  necessities. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  people  of 
Bangladesh  have  endured  many  priva- 
tions. They  are  tr>ing  to  move  toward 
self-sufficiency. 

At  this  point,  however,  they  need  our 
assistance,  and  I  am  glad  we  can  provide 
that  help, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  State  De- 
partment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  State, 

Wa^ihinytov,  DC. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    South    A-iun 
AfjaiTK,  U.S.  Senate.  Wa-thingtcn.  DC 

Dear  :Mr.  Chairman :  Tliank  you  for  yoi.r 
inquiry  of  June  22,  1973,  concerning  com- 
mitments by  the  United  States  Government 
to  provide  foodgrain  to  Bangladesh  in  1973. 

As  j'ou  indicated  in  your  inquiry,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  has  joined  with  other 
nations  In  assisting  Bangladesh  through  a 
penod  of  extreme  economic  hardship  after 
the  natural  disaster  of  cyclone  in  1070  and 
the  man-made  disaster  of  war  in  1971.  Rt- 
habilitation  of  the  economy  was  set  back  once 
again  in  1972  by  a  severe  drought  that  cur- 
tailed rice  production.  The  United  Nation,', 
operating  through  an  emergency  organiza- 
tion, the  U.N.  Relief  Operations,  Dacca 
(UNROD),  coordinated  the  international  re- 
spon.se  to  Bangladesh's  food  needs  in  1972, 
and  it  agreed  to  remain  on  a  reduced  scale 
through  1973.  Record  Imports  of  some  2.5 
million  tons  of  foodgrains  were  obtained  jji 
1972.  virtually  all  on  grant  or  roncession.-il 
terms.  This  constituted  about  20  percent  nf 
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the  total  available  In  Bangladesh  At  the 
end  of  the  year  a  team  of  experts  recruited 
by  the  U.N.  forecast  1973  import  needs  at 
;-.pproximately   the   same   level— 2.5   milliou 

t'>ns. 

As  1973  began  it  was  already  clear  that 
I  he  worldwide  grain  situation  Wc-us  going  to 
oe  nnich  more  difficult  than  in  1972.  The 
Bangladesh  Government  w.a.s  informed  that 
I  here  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  2.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  foodgrains  on  grant  or  conces- 
.-•onal  sales  terms,  and  it  therefore  undertook 
f)  procure  more  than  a  million  tons  on  com- 
mercial terms.  The  United  .States  Govern- 
ment pledged  at  a  meeting  of  donor  coun- 
tnes  in  Dacca  on  March  .31 -April  1  that  it 
would  try  to  provide  700.000  tons  of  wheat 
.iirainst  the  need,  with  the  remaining  deficit 
to  be  met  by  other  donors.  The  United  States 
Government  had  already  siiipped  200.000 
tens  of  wheat  in  early  1973:  thus  tlie  balance 
of  our  pledge  was  the  500.000  tons  about 
which  you  have  inquireci 

Intel  agency  agreement  was  obtained  on 
June  28  to  proceed  immediatelv  with  pro- 
curement of  100.000  tons  of  wheat  for  Bang- 
ladesh Tins  decision  is  based  on  the  excep- 
tional urgency  of  the  Bangladesh  ca.se  and 
;.s  in  advance  of  decisions  on  total  cinmiodity 
.ivailabilities  for  USG  concessional-financed 
programs  in  FY-1974  The  United  States  will 
give  urgent  consideration  to  the  sh.ipmeiu 
of  additional  wheat  to  Bangladesli 

As  you  are  well  aware,  deniaiul  for  US 
wheat  is  at  unprecedented  levels  and  US 
domestic  stocks  have  been  substantially  re- 
duced. As  a  result,  it  has  been  nece.ssarv  to 
>et  lower  than  anticipated  limits  on  the 
amount  of  the.se  commodities  available  un- 
der concessional  USG  financing. 

It  remains  the  asse.s-mem  of  the  United 
Nations  experts  and  our  own  officials  on  the 
spot  in  Dacca  tliat  critical  shortages  can  be 
avoided  between  now  and  the  next  major 
harvest  beginning  in  November  if  grain  al- 
ready pledged  to  Bangladesh  bv  international 
uppliers  arrives  iliere  on  a  timelv  ba^is.  In 
I  hat  context  we  are  making  everv  effort  to 
meet  our  own  pledge  of  assistance. 

Your  interest  in  this  matter  is  smrerelv 
:>.t'preciated.  As  the  preceding  paragr.iph's 
should  make  clear,  there  are  competin"  de- 
mands on  a  limited  supplv  of  foodgrain  com- 
modities We  continue  to  give  high  priority 
to  our  luimanitarian  interest  in  responding 
to  tlie  urgent  needs  of  the  Bengalee  people 
during  the  period  of  scarcitv  before  the  ne\t 
harvest. 

If  ,vou   wish   additional   information   con- 
erning  this  or  any  other  matter,  plea-e  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know 
Sincerely  yours. 

Marshall  Wright 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  ileUilion<: 
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La.st  August.  Elgin  Industries,  which  had 
earlier  acquired  the  old  Elgin  Watch  Co. 
of  Elgin.  111.,  announced  its  intention  to 
terminate  the  employee  pension  fund.  To 
this  day,  Elgin's  pensioners  do  not  know 
what  portion  of  their  pension  trust  fund 
they  will  receive.  Had  S.  4  been  enacted 
last  year,  this  situation  would  not  exist. 
This  case  could  not  present  a  more  clear 
cxamiJle  of  the  necessity  of  approaching 
pension  regulation  as  a  labor,  rather 
than  an  internal  revenue  service  prob- 


lem. 


PROPOSED  PENSION  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  com- 
pleted substantive  hearings  on  proposed 
I'dision  reform  legislation,  I  am  hopeful 
tiiat  the  committee  will  soon  report  its 
recommendations  to  the  full  Senate 

Although  pension  reform  legislation 
was  reported  from  Committee  durin"^ 
tlie  92d  Congress,  the  full  Senate  has  not 
liad  an  opportunity  to  express  its  will  in 
this  area  to  date. 

As  a  cosponsor  and  strong  advocate  of 
the  pension  reform  proposals  contained 
i!i  S.  4.  the  Williams-Javits  bill,  I  have 
'"•md  this  delay  particularlv  distressin'- 


Where  a  plan  which  qualifies  imder 
existing  tax  law  has  been  established, 
aie  employer  is  allowed  to  make  tax  de- 
ductible contributions  to  it.  In  addition, 
employee  tax  liability  on  pen.sion  bene- 
fits is  deferred  until  such  time  as  the 
benefits  are  received  when  he  retires- 
normally  a  time  when  his  tax  bracket  is 
much  lower.  Finally,  the  income,  divi- 
dends, and  capital  gains  accrued  by  the 
plan's  trust  fund  are  taxed  to  neither 
the  fund  nor  the  employer. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  tax  breaks 
provided   by  Federal  tax  law.  In  insti- 
tuting   those   advantages,   the   Conure.ss 
intended    to   assist    employers   and   em- 
plo.vees    in    establishing    pension    trust 
funds  to  provide  financial  retirement  se- 
curity for  the  emplo.vees.  The  El«in  ca.se 
however,  demonstrates  that  without  ade- 
quate  regulation   and   policing   of  such 
funds,  tax  law  can  be  perverted  to  pro- 
\ide  foi'  a  tax  bonanza  to  the  employer 
The  old  Elgin  Watch  Co.  pension  fund 
was   created   in    1918.   From    that   time 
through  last  year,  the  employees  con- 
tributed S13  million  and  the  employer 
contributed   S12   million.   The   company 
ceased  making  contributions  in  1958  be- 
cause the  plan  was  overfunded.  Last  vear 
Elgin  Industries  moved  to  terminate  the 
pension  trust,  purchase  annuities  for  the 
pensioners  and  recoup,  as  a  taxpayer- 
financed    windfall,    the    remaining  "$!•> 
million. 

The  potential  results  of  this  move  could 
not  demonstrate  more  cogently  the  total 
inadequacy  of  regulating  pension  funds 
through  the  Intcnial  Revenue  Code 

First,  during  the  time  the  old  Elgin  Co. 
was  making  contributions  to  the  fund  it 
received  a  tax  deduction  for  its  contribu- 
tions. Where  surplus  funds  are  returned 
to  the  employer  upon  a  plan's  termina- 
tion, the  employer  is  requiied  to  pav 
taxes  on  the  surplus.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  because  of  recent 
operating  los.ses.  if  Elgin  Industries  re- 
ceives the  surplus,  it  will  receive  it  tax 
free. 

Second,  there  is  e\idence  that  this  plan 
was  overfunded  well  prior  to  1957,  but 
that  the  IRS  did  not  disallow  continued 
tax  deductible  contributions  to  it. 

Third,  although  the  company  made  no 
contributions  after  1958  because  of  the 
surplus,  the  fund  was  still  allowed  to 
accrue,  tax  free,  the  earnings  on  its  in- 
vestments. Tlie  pensioners  are  required 
to  pay  ordinary  income  taxes  on  that 
portion  of  their  pensions  that  reflects 
employer  contributions  and  the  growth 
of  the  invested  trust  funds.  Elgin  Indus- 
tries, ii  it  receives  this  $12  million  sur- 


Plu.s.  will  not  even  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
the  investment  income  from  this  fund 
Fourth,  nearly  $94,000  was  taken  from 
this  taxpayer  aided  trust  fund  in  1971  to 
pay  for  the  exjienses  of  administering  u 
Had  the  provisions  of  S.  4  been  in  effect 
during  this  tune,  the  re.-ult  would  be  far 
different.  S.  4  esi.tblishes  a  separate  Of- 
fice of  Pensions  and  Welfare  Plan  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  gives  it  the  authority  and  the 
means  necessary  to  enforce  strict  i)en- 
sion  fund  regulations. 

These  regulations  include  new  fiduci- 
ary standards  to  prohibit  conflicts  of 
interest  and  misuse  of  assets  by  those 
administering  pension  trust  funds:  a  re- 
quirement that  a  plan  s  annual  financial 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  include 
an  anal.vsis  by  an  independent  account- 
ant; a  requirement  that  plan  funds  be 
treated  as  a  trust  exclusively  for  the  em- 
ployees and  reasonable  admmistratne 
expenses:  and  provision  for  broad  reme- 
dies lor  the  Secretary  ol  Labor  and  plan 
beneficiaries  in  enforcing  both  Federal 
pension  lund  standards  and  specific  pen- 
sion fund  contracts  through  Federal  and 
State  courts  with  naliomvide  service  oi 
process. 

Finally,  and  of  particular  importance 
in  the  Elgin  ca.se.  the  bill  requires  that 
any  surplus  left  in  a  terminated  fund  be 
equitably  distiibuted  to  participant's  m 
accordance  with  their  rate  of  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  sire.ss  too 
highly  the  imirorlance  of  lull  Senate  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation.  lis  pa.s.sage  is 
vital  not  only  to  the  1,000  Elgin  Watch 
Co.  pensioners,  but  to  millions  of  other 
workers  throughout  the  country 

The  plight  of  the  Elgin  pensioners  is 
admittedly  an  umtsual  one  in  an  area 
where  the  ina.ionty  of  problems  are 
caused  by  underfundmg.  In  .several  wavs 
however,  it  has  presented  an  even 
stronger  case  for  the  need  for  pension 
reform.  Not  only  are  the  El^in  pension- 
ers in  danger  of  beuig  left  with  mea-er 
pensions  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  but 
Federal  tax  laws,  which  were  enacted 
to  a.s.sist  such  pensioners,  have  been 
manipulated  to  produce  a  tax  deducted 
tax  free  bonanza  for  an  employer. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  I  wish  to  par- 
ticularly   commend    Attorney    General 
Wilham  Scott  of  Illinois  who  has  filed 
suit  in   the  Kane  Countv  circuit  court 
on  behalf  of  the  Elgin  pensioners  who 
are  Illinois  residents,  asking  that  a  con- 
structive trust  of  Elgin's  Illinois  a.ssets  be 
set  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  pensioners 
I  al.so  commend  Mr,  Gene  Devitt  who 
has  filed  a  class  action  suit  on  behalf  ot 
the  pensioners  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
in  Chicago  against  Elgin  Industries  a.sk- 
ing  the  court    to   order  an   increase   in 
pensions  on  the  basis  that  the  compan.N 
has  been  un.itistiy  enriched. 


ALL     THE     NEWS     THAT'S     FIT     TO 
BROADCAST— EXCEPT  CONSUMER 

NEWS 


Mr.   PERCY.   Mr.   President,   in   con- 
nection with  my  deep  concern  for  con- 
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Kumer  protection,  and  my  continuing 
desire  for  passage  of  legislation  creating 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  I  point 
to  a  significant  article  in  the  publica- 
tion. Media  &  Consumer. 

This  article  is  an  excerpt  taken  from 
an  excellent  speech  given  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Rowse,  a  widely  read  and  respected  col- 
umnist, at  Columbia  University's  second 
;mnual  journalism  conference.  It  clear- 
ly indicates  that  con.sumer  oriented  news 
has  received  an  extremely  low  priority. 
Instead,  new.s  of  crime,  wa:-,  and  disas- 
ters, and  political  pronouncement.";,  doni- 
inat€  program  time. 

Consumer  news  of  great  magnitude— 
from  a  recall  of  30,000  automobiles  for 
collapsing  wheels  to  the  presence  on  the 
market  of  3  million  defective  soda  cans — 
receive  little  or  no  consideration. 

Why  does  such  a  situation  prevail? 
Mr.  Rowse  points  to  subtle  pressures  ad- 
vertisers can  u.se  on  the  media  to  dis- 
courage stories  concerning  phosphate 
pollution,  nutritional  problems  of  snark 
food,  tax  loopholes  for  oil,  auto  safety 
problems,  misleading  advertising,  and 
deceptive  packaging.  In  addition,  news- 
caster's conflicts  of  interest,  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing the  administration  in  power, 
and  simply  entrenchment  of  the  tradi- 
tional form  of  programing  has  left  the 
consumer  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

I  believe  it  is  vital  that  fellow  Sena- 
tors be  conscious  of  this  lack  of  consumer 
news  and  the  attendant  lack  of  consumer 
awareness.  Accordinply,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  excerpt  entitled 
"Broadcasters  and  Con.sumer  News:  A 
Distressing  Picture''  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record . 
as  follows: 

Broadcasttrs  and  Conei'mfr  Nfws: 
A  Distressing  Picttfe 
(By  Arthur  E   Row.-ie) 
(The  following  is  excerpted  from  a  .speech 
by  Mr.  Rowse  at  Oolumbia  University's  Sec- 
<'nd    Annual  Consumer  Journali.sm  Confer- 
ence this  past  spring.  Mr.  Rowse  syndicates 
.1  twice-weekly   consumer  column   to   news- 
papers and  publishes  Consumer  Neusweik, 
a  weekly  consumer  newsletter.  He  writes  fre- 
quently on  press  performance  ) 

Consumer  news  has  a  Icng  way  to  go  be- 
fore receiving  the  recognition  it  deserves  on 
radio  and  television.  Many  Importar.t  l.ssues 
are  Ignored  completely:  others  are  treated 
in  only  a  casual  manner  that  fails  to  convey 
the  true  significance  of  events.  Many  con- 
sumer matters  are  so  complex  ihiit  they  re- 
quire extended  treatment  either  on  longer 
programs  or  on  subsetjuent  days  of  program- 
ming Most  radio  and  television  news  shows 
are  es.sentially  only  glorified  bulletin  boards. 
They  do  not  have  the  time  to  treat  many 
subjects  in  a  comprehensive  fashion.  There 
IS  also  the  need  to  make  the  news  interesting 
through  the  u.se  of  devices  and  gimmicks! 
The  documentary  is  an  ideal  format  for  re- 
jx)rting  complex  consumer  issues.  Yet  it  is 
rarely  used  for  that  purpose.  A  review  of 
reteiu  ones  illustrates  the  point. 

There  was  a  documentary  on  Tricia  Ni.xon 
and  the  White  House  but  none  en  Peter 
Kl.^nigan,  the  bidden  operator  downetairs. 
Ihere  was  a  series  ol  program.',  about  The 
y-aich  for  the  Nile  but  none  on  the  search 
f.r  truth  in  life  insurance  s.-iles  pre?enta- 
t;r>ns.  Half-hour  educational  progranK 
ilwelled  on  the  life  of  dolphins  and  sea  otters 


but  not  on  the  unslnkable  problem.-;  of  health 
insurance  and  real  estate  closing  costs.  Presi- 
detuial  trips  and  space  ventures  are  covered 
in  boring  detail,  but  there  is  no  in-depth 
ire.itment  of  airport  safety  or  the  hazards 
of  automobiles  on  earth.  The  networks  have 
investigated  the  effects  of  earthquakes  but 
not  the  effects  of  import  quot.is  and  busi- 
ness mergers  on  consumer  prices  and  product 
quality.  Other  neglected  topics  of  potentiiUiy 
great  interest  to  consumers  include  pesti- 
cide";, food  additives,  impure  food,  flammable 
clotlilng  and  numerou.s  deceptive  sales 
S'lipnies. 

On  specific  stories,  television  coverage  is 
quite  spotty.  An  exarr.ination  of  consumer 
coverage  by  t!ie  three  network  everang  news 
shows  durinc  the  pxst  montli  of  January  con- 
lirms  that  view.  Lo^'s  of  the  entire  inonth, 
(ompUed  by  the  Vanderbilt  (University) 
Television  News  Archive,  show  that  ABC  of- 
fered only  nine  items  of  consumer  interest. 
CB.S  presented  only  10,  and  NBC  aired  17. 
That  is  a  total  of  36  stories,  an  average  of 
only  12  items  a  month  per  network  during  a 
'ime  when  each  had  available  half-hour 
newscasts.  Half  of  these  36  stories  lasted 
only  20  .seconds  or  less;  only  five  consumed 
as  many  as  three  minutes  or  more.  Six  of  the 
stones  were  earned  by  all  three  networks, 
totaliiif,-  18  of  the  36  items.  In  terms  of  pro- 
u-ram  time,  all  the  stories  amounted  to  only 
2  7  percent  of  total  non-commercial  time 
on  the  news  programs  NBC  led  with  18  min- 
utes, followed  by  ABC  and  CB,S  with  10  min- 
>ites  each.  (These  ligures  do  not  include  items 
about  drug  abuse,  pollution  and  the  national 
economy.) 

Stones  carried  by  only  one  network  in- 
lUided  a  government  probe  of  power  brakes 
in  40  million  cars  and  a  suit  accusing  Bayer, 
the  American  Medical  As.soclation  and  ABC 
televisi.,n  with  falsely  advertising  a.spirln. 
The.se  stories  were  told  m  10  .seconds  each  on 
only  one  network,  NBC.  On  the  other  hand, 
ABC  devoted  three  minutes  to  a  report  by 
Jules  Bergman  about  a  National  Heart-Lung 
Institute  study  of  the  cholesterol  factor  in 
heart  di.sease  and  its  relation  to  diet.  No  other 
network  disc\is.sed  this  topic  during  the 
month. 

Many  other  potentially  strong  news  items 
of  consumer  interest  were  Ignored  completely 
bv  the  TV  networks.  These  included  PTC 
Chairman  Miles  Kirkpatrick's  suggestion  to 
the  Consumer  Assembley  that  counter-ads 
for  life  insurance  claims  be  required  on 
prime-time  television.  No  part  of  the  two-day 
national  consumer  conference  in  Washington 
wa.s  mentioned  by  any  network  de.spite  In- 
ten.sive  grilling  of  Pnce  Board  chief  C.  J.ack- 
son  Grayson  and  the  appearance  of  other 
well-known  figures  at  the  affair. 

Other  developments  ignored  by  all  three 
networks  during;  the  month  were  the  recall 
of  3  million  cans  of  Coca  Cola.  Sprite  and 
Panta  drinks;  the  recall  of  30.000  General 
Motors  cars  for  collapsing  wheels;  an  FTC 
consent  order  requiring  Procter  A-  Gamble  to 
stop  claiming  that  foods  cooked  in  Crisco  are 
less  {.-rea^^y  and  lower  in  calories;  a  t;overn- 
n.ent  report  saying  that  88,900  highway 
bridges  were  -critically  deficient'  in  safety 
aspects:  an  estimate  by  Senator  William 
Proxmire  that  credit  life  insurance  over- 
chartjes  amount  to  $454  million  a  year;  FTC's 
naming  of  BP  Oil  Company  as  the  first  off- 
ender or  a  law  banning  unsolicited  credit 
cards;  a  report  by  the  In.stitute  for  Highway 
Safety  allepinf,'  that  rust,  not  sudden  bumps, 
cau.se  failure  of  Pord'.«:  steering  control  arms;' 
a  new  series  of  crash  tests  bv  the  Institute 
showing  the  flimsiness  of  si.\  1972  cars  (avall- 
aijle  on  movie  film; .  and  the  recall  of  200,000 
toup  bowls  disinbultd  by  Campbell  Soup 
Co  exceeding  maximum  levels  for  toxic  lead 
and  cadmium 

So  much   for  consumer  news   in   January. 
Consider  the  network  handling,  on  the  fol- 


lowing month,  of  the  largest  recall  in  history. 
This  involved  nearly  7  mUlion  Chevroleis 
and  Camaros  with  engine  mounts  so  hai^rd- 
ous  that  they  could  cau.se  the  car  to  lurch 
forward  without  steering  or  braking  control 
and  without  warnmg.  A  toUl  of  6.7  million 
registered  letters  were  sent  out  last  Feb.  21 
by  General  Motors.  If  you  were  in  charge  of 
network  program  production,  how  much 
time  would  you  give  to  such  a  story?  Both 
ABC  and  NBC  devoted  a  full  20  seconds  to 
the  ncwj;.  CBS  used  30  seconds.  And  only  ou" 
of  the  three,  NBC.  got  the  figures  right.  ABC 
said  1.3  million  cars  were  iiivolved;  CBS  said 
6  million. 

WTiy?  Why  do  the  rich,  powerful  television 
networks  choose  to  ignore  stories  of  such  po- 
tentially great  news  interest,  even  when  the 
pictorial  possibilities  are  substantial?  Why  do 
the  networks  continue  to  fill  large  segmenw 
of  program  time  with  crime,  Uagedy  and 
mavhem  while  passing  over  so  mucJi  in- 
formation of  personal  value  to  people?  In 
view  of  how  much  the  networks  fail  to  re- 
port on  both  radio  and  television,  how  can 
they  make  such  sweeping  claims  about  their 
news  coverage  in  promotional  advertising? 
How  can  they  leave  out  so  much  and  say 
•■that's  the  news"  or  "Tliat's  the  way  it  is" 
ou  any  day? 
Tlie  reasons  are  many. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  is  the  power  of  com- 
mercial pressure,  which  manifests  itself  in 
two  ways:  The  drive  for  constantly  higher 
profits  through  stringent  control  of  expenses 
and  the  fear  of  losing  advertising  because  of 
unfavorable  news  stories.  Despite  fantastic 
profitability— exceeding  100  percent  profit  ou 
depreciated  Investment  in  1970 — the  net- 
work.s  treat  the  news  as  an  unwelcome  ap- 
pendage. At  every  short-term  dip  in  revenue, 
news  budgets  are  slashed.  Le.ss  than  one- 
tenth  of  total  revenue  now  goes  to  news  op- 
erations, yet  news  is  the  networks'  proudest 
product. 

The  networks  hotly  deny  that  commercial 
considerations  have  any  influence  on  the  way 
news  IS  liandled.  Replying  to  a  similar  charge 
by  FCC  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson  ir. 
1969,  CBS  News  President  Richard  Salant 
.said :  "In  the  1 1  years  I  was  a  CBS  corporate 
officer  and  In  the  six  years  that  I  have  been 
president  of  CBS  News,  to  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  issue,  no  topic,  no  story  which 
CBS  News  has  ever  been  forbidden,  or  in- 
structed, directly  or  indirectly,  to  cover  or 
iKit  to  cover,  by  corporate  nxan.Tgement.' 
What  Salant  said  may  be  technically  tnie, 
for  no  ambitious  television  executive  could 
afford  to  be  so  crass  as  to  issue  such  instruc- 
tions. Pressure  from  advertisers  works  more 
subtly;  it  Is  understood  so  well  that  no  one 
has  to  say  a  thing  in  order  for  it  to  effect 
coverage.  It  pervades  many  news  organiza- 
tions like  osmosis. 

To  glimpse  how  network  radio  and  televi- 
sion shape  the  news  to  please  commercial  in- 
terests, one  need  only  compare  the  above 
mentioned  list  of  neglected  consumer  stories 
to  the  list  of  top  advertisers. 

Procter  &  Gamble  was  the  biggest  tele- 
vision advertiser  in  1970;  General  Motors  wa.s 
13th  in  TV  advertising  and  first  in  spot 
radio:  Coca  Cola  was  18th  in  TV  advertising; 
Ford  was  14th  in  TV  and  third  in  spot  radio- 
Campbell  Soup  was  33rd  In  TV  ads  and  41st 
in  spot  radio.  From  a  distance.  It  Is  difficult 
to  prove  any  direct  link  between  the  play 
given  to  any  particular  story  and  the  amount 
of  advertising  revenue  which  might  be  af- 
fected by  the  story.  But  the  pattern  is  quite 
con.sistent  over  the  years:  stories  unfavorable 
to  large  advertisers  tend  to  receive  le.s.s  visi- 
bility than  their  news  value  would  Indicate 
they  deserve.  Merely  naming  the  principal 
products  of  the  largest  network  advertisers 
suggests  some  of  the  most  neglected  news 
stories;  phosphate  pollution,  nutritional 
problems  of  snack  food,  tax  loopholes  for  oil, 
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auto  safety  problems.  mi.-=leadin-  ad\ertisin^ 
and  deceptive  packaging.  Adding  msult  to 
injury  are  the  frequent  disruptions  of  new- 
cicts  by  comtnercials  exIoUing  ilie  virtues  of 
product.^  deeply  enme.-hed  in  public  con- 
:  '.Tiersies. 

Adding  still  further  to  tlie  problems  of 
t:re:,entiiig  con.sumer  news  are  conflicts  of 
uitcresi  invoking  newscasters  sucli  as  Chet 
Homleys  blast  against  the  meat  in.spection 
i->iU  wlien.  unknown  to  his  audience,  he  had 
sizable  holdings  in  the  cattle  industry.  Then 
there  are  some  newacaster.^  and  cominen- 
tat-irs  who  read  commerrials.  such  as  Paul 
Harvev  and  his  j)itches  for  money-i),ick  life 
:iiKi  h'^-alth  insurance.  Not  many  liewscasters 
have  shown  the  courage  -or  innocence  oi 
Jim  Lange  at  WQWK-FM  ir.  Stnte  College. 
Pa.,  when  he  reported  the  names  of  local 
merchants,  including  some  advert i.-.er.-.  who 
were  iu  apparent  violation  of  price  control 
reg-.i!at:ons.  For  his  trouble,  ,Tds  were  dropped 
:ind  Lar.ge  was  iired  But.  tlrtnks  to  i!ic  pub- 
lic attention  attracted  to  the  cm  p  by  Cnn- 
.suiners  Union.  Lange  wa.-  reinstated,  and  the 
station  agreed  to  a  code  of  e.hics  protecunp 
ium  and  oiiier  news  employees. 

Ai  ilie  network  level,  advertiser.-,  al.-^o  swimn 
their  weight  around,  leaving  unmisiakablc 
lesions  for  new.s  employees.  CBS  lo.:-t  the 
Bumble  Bee  tuna  fish  account  allegedly  be- 
cause it  reported  the  exisfeiice  of  a  fish  in- 
spection bill  on  Capitol  Hill.  NBC  lost  .some 
SI  million  in  Coca  Cola  advertising  because 
<jf  the  company's  displeasure  about  the  doc- 
umentary. Migrants.  Kveii  Public  Television 
has  yielded  to  prciisuies  from  conimcrrial  i:;- 
tercst^.  Ralph  Nader's  I'lrs:  hali-hour  doru- 
mentary  on  advertising  wa'  censored  before 
It  was  sliowii.  And  the  network  ■  red-liauged 
Banks  f.iid  tlie  Poor  m  order  to  allow  affili- 
ated stations  to  \eto  siiowing  it  becmse  ot 
complaints  from  banking  interests  raised 
even  before  the  show  was  pre-scieened.  The 
broadcast  medium  least  affected  by  com- 
mercial intere.-^ts  is  National  Public'  Radio, 
but  even  with  more  than  100  amiiates.  it.-, 
total  audience  remains  icsa  than  2  million, 
hardly  a  squeak  in  the  cac.phonv  of  radio 
nev\s. 

Another  impediment  to  ptosen'uig  con- 
sumer news  IS  tlie  oatmodcd  concept  of  news 
that  prevails  to  a  surprising  dotjree  in  il  e 
mass  media.  De.spite  sweeping  changes  in 
social  condition^  and  Iniman  attitudes, 
broadcasters  continue  to  cling  to  news  values 
that  heavily  emphasize  crime,  accidents, 
storms,  tragedies,  war.  and  political  pro- 
nouncement-.. Like  then-  colleagues  in  thf 
print  media,  broadcasters  have  been  slow  to 
realize  the  increasingly  utilitarian  nature  of 
news — its  ability  to  help  people  with  the 
daily  problems  of  surviving  and  enjoying  life. 
As  the^e  problems  increase  iu  size  and^cini- 
plexity.  people  turn  to  the  new.s  media  for 
Iielpful  information,  De.pite  hopeful  signs 
that  tlie  news  media  are  rc,spondiii<;  to  the-e 
demands  and  interests,  the  old  values  con- 
tinue to  dominate  the  scene.  Undoubtedly 
much  of  tlie  ho.siility  that  has  built  \}p 
a<iainst  the  news  media  stems  from  their 
failure  to  provide  more  relevant   news 

Hampering  consumer  coverage  further  is 
the  relatively  small  si/e  of  network  news 
slaffs,  De.spite  giandio.->e  claims  ot  world- 
wide facilities,  the  networks  average  only 
.SIX  bureaus  each  to  cover  tlie  entire  United 
States  (11  outside  the  US  i  in  addition  to 
occa.Moiwl  help  from  owned  and  affiliated 
stations.  Their  total  new,-  per-,oiinel  amount 
to  le.ss  than  one-tenth  of  those  available  to 
tlie  two  major  wire  services.  The  networks  are 
.-J  limited  iu  camera  crews  that  thev  can 
barely  cover  a  half-do^en  new^  stories  a  dav 
because  .so  many  are  a.s.signed  to  non-new- 
topics  to  provide  feature.?  and  filler  mate- 
rial. The  networks  depend  on  the  wire  serv- 
ues  to  cover  most  of  the  dailv  everts  for 
tliem. 
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It  is  rare  to  see  a  network  cover  any  storv 
not  already  reported  by  a  wire  service.  So  if 
the  wires  mias  a  good  story,  the  networks 
lire  also  likely  to  miss  It. 

Another  reason  why  the  networks  have  not 
done  more   to  cover  con.sumer  subjects  has 
l>ecn   their  fear  of  displeasing  the  adminis- 
tration  in   pnwer   in   Washington,   regardless 
of  political   party.  This  fear  reached  a  peak 
f'flcr    Vice    PresKK-nt    Agnew    iired    hi>    first 
fusillade   for   alleged    bias     As   a   result,   the 
networks    have    never    really    examined    the 
in.portant   regulatory  process  which  is  sup- 
posed  to  protect   consumers   from  economie 
cheats  and  unreasonable  hazards   If  ihe  net- 
works ever  looked  into  the  way  Congress  nr.d 
the  executive   agencies   operate,   thev   would 
find  pro.ss  incompetence,  partisan  manipula- 
tion, and  widespro,ad  coddling  of  Industrie., 
in  e.vchaiu^e   tor  political  contributions  and 
personal   favor,-.   The   networks   know   about 
tliese   potential   stories,   and    thev   liave    the 
rbility   to  do  the  job.  They  just   don't   have 
the   courage   or   the   commitment    necessary 
R.idio  has  do:ic  far  better  than  tclc-i'-'on, 
thouL-h  hi.inpfred  bv  many  of  the  .same  fenr- 
iind  pres.sures,  Ii  has  far  surpassed  tel(>\  i.„o!i 
with  i!i-cleptli  di.-.eu„.-.ions  .ind  reports  on  con- 
;  umer  matter.s,   but   the  a\erage  five-hourlv 
newscnst  sliil  offers  little  more  tlian  .i  misli- 
mash  of  murder  and  mayhem  Ijciween  oin- 
mercial  distractions. 

So  wliat  is  the  answer?  Is  there  any  w  .■, 
to  free  brondcist  journalists  from  these" inhi- 
bitions that  prevent  full  coverage  of  vi<al 
public  news"  Beyond  the  obvious  answers. 
-Itch  as  applying  more  effort  i.nd  increasing 
staffs,  there  are  ul  le.ist  t>'.o  voluniarv  .siens 
The  network  could  take. 

One  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  Fred 
Friendly,  the  former  CBS  News  executive 
V,  ho  sugu-estpd  that  the  networks  pool  cover- 
iisp  of  routine  events  in  order  to  free  other 
<rews  for  more  importmt  a.ssiiinments.  In- 
cluding consumer  issues  Although  this  idea 
was  met  witli  immediate  criticiam,  the  fact 
IS  iiKii  the  netv,orks  alreadv  pool  coverage  ol 
Presidential  trip^  :  ud  some  other  forniul 
evetits.  Unfortunately,  the  networks  have 
used  pooling  mostly  as  an  economic  mea.surp 
r.Uher  than  ns  a  means  of  expandins  journal- 
istic coverage.  If  the  networks  could  some- 
how be  encoumged  to  pool  without  cuttni" 
per.sonnel.  coverage  of  vital  issue.s  could  be 
incre.t.sed  greatly. 

A  second  sugge-.iion  is  to  get  ilie  tliree 
network-s  to  agree  openlv  not  to  allow  any 
outside  pressures  to  enter  into  their  ncw= 
judgments.  Then  no  network  could  cam  ;, 
com}>etitive  advantaee  bv  submittint:  to  such 
pres.-ures,  and  the  public  interest  would  be 
ilie  winner.  Such  an  acreemeiit  would  lujt 
v.olaie  .laliirust  laws,  lor  it  would  not  be  a 
cons,piracy  in  restraint  of  trade  but  an  open 
agreement  to  encourage  the  exchange  of  ii'- 
lormniion  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  Iu 
tile  present  atmosi)here,  the  broadcaster  v,h'> 
does  the  le:-,st  to  report  eontroversial  cnr- 
sumer  news  is  likely  to  g.iin  an  edj.e  in  ci- 
verti.sing  revenue. 

If  the  networks  do  not  take  such  .--tep-i 
voluntarily,  the  alternative  niav  be  govern- 
ment action  to  force  them  to  piv,--eiu  a  wider 
array  of  issues.  The  threat  of  such  action  '- 
clearlv  visible  in  a  reading  of  FCC  decrees 
and  court  rulings.  A  neglected  .section  of 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  requires  Iicensee,s  to 
's^ive  adequaie  covera-e  to  public  issues." 
The  better  known  .section  oi  the  doctrine 
says  "coverage  mn^t  be  fair  in  that  it  ac- 
curately reaect.v  .  .  opposing  views."  Now  the 
courts  have  said  that  the  failure  to  report 
controversial  issue.s,  such  a.s  consumer  mat- 
ters, constitutes  censorship  in  violation  of 
the  First  .Amendment  In  a  decision  invol-.  ing 
tl'.e  Btisitiess  Executives  Move  for  Viefn.nn 
Peace,  the  court  ruled  that  fnilure  to  .nir  con- 
troversial i.ssues  (iu  this  case,  an  advert i-e- 
nient  i   ■  nie.,  in  nu  e  oi  the  Firv.  Ameudinent 


whose  central  purpose  Is  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote controversy  .  .  .  ou  public  issues." 

It  may  not  be  very  long  before  some  enter- 
prising lawyer  or  citizeuii  group  examines 
broadcast  coverage  of  consumer  news  in  gen- 
eral and  petitloiLS  the  FCC  and  the  courts 
lor  eciu.il  tunc  in  wiiole.^ale  quantities.  It  is 
frightening  to  think  that  ne'.>.-s  operatio:  > 
have  become  :i.s  vulnerable  as  they  have  to 
L'overnmenl  edict.  Ideally,  public  needs  :or 
iiiiormaiion  would  be  left  up  to  the  broua- 
ca.^ters'  own  good  judgment.  But  unless  their 
record  improves  markedly,  and  very  .soon,  the 
prosport  cf  even  greater  governnient  inter- 
ference in  radio  and  television  news  opera- 
tions will  continue  to  grow  And  ^o  will  the 
criticism. 


DR  JEROME  H.  .JAFFE:  COMMIT- 
MENT TO  TREAT  DRUG  ABUSE 
PROBLEMS  .AND  A  SPECI.'VL 
THANKS 

Mr,  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  on  June  17, 
1973,  Dr.  Jerome  H,  JafTc  resigned  from 
Go\crn!nciU  ser\ico  .Tfter  2  years  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Special  Action  Office  fo: 
Dioig  Abu.se  Prevention. 

Di'.  JafTe  was  appointed  to  this  post  by 
President  Ni.xon  on  June  17.  1971. 

During  liie  ye.ir  preceding  his  designa- 
tion as  Diiecior  of  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice. Dr.  Jatlee  chaired  a  special  White 
Hoii.sc  ta-k  fore c  created  by  the  Prtsidenl 
to  a.s.sess  the  drug  abu.se  problem  in  ihv 
United  States  tnd  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  a  national  campaign  to  combat 
it.    He    attained    national    prominence 
v.hile   serving   as   director   of   the  drug 
abu.se   lii-ogram    of    tiie   department   oi 
mental  lieallh  o!  the  Stale  of  Illinois.  A,s 
director,  he  moneered   innovative  tech- 
niques for  the  ticatnicnt  of  heroin  ad- 
diction, including  the  u.se  of  new  sub- 
.stances  to  reduce  liie  u.se  of  heroin  aiui 
comprehensive,  mullimodaliiy  program.^ 
combiniivj  metliadone  maintenance  and 
liierape'i-.tic    community    treatment    ap- 
proaclies. 

Dr.  Jiiffe  came  to  the  Special  Action 
Office  at  a  time  wiien  tlie  Nation  faced  a 
friphtcnint:  epidemic  of  drug  abu.se 
Treatment  was  either  not  available  o; 
not  adequate  for  thousands  of  addict.- 
v.lio  wanted  to  end  tiicir  dependence  on 
dru'^s.  Servicemen  in  'Vietnam  ueie 
known  to  be  usmc;  drut;s  in  unprece- 
dented numbeis  and  m  dangerous  situ- 
ations. Little  reliable  information  wit.s 
available  reyaiding  the  nature  of  the 
drug  abuse  epidemic  or  the  effectivenes;, 
of  various  forms  of  treatment. 

The  Special  Action  Office  immediatelv 
set  about  to  meet  these  needs.  At  ilie 
end  of  2  years,  the  confrontation  is  far 
from  over,  but  under  Dr  Jafle's  direc- 
tion, much  progres.s  has  been  made 
There  is  now  substantial  evidence  of  a 
decline  in  the  ir^.e  of  some  narcotic  drug., 
to  wit ; 

Studies  completed  in  1972  point  to  a 
dov.iUui-n  in  the  rate  of  increa.se  in  new 
heroin  addiction 

At  the  same  titi.e.  reported  narcotics 
deaths  declined  about  6  percent,  on  a 
nationwide  averape,  between  1971  and 
1972. 

The  latest  I-BI  statistics  indicate  a  de- 
crease in  nationwide  crime  statistics. 

Local  reports  have  been  supportive  of 
tiie  evidence  accumulated  on  a  nation- 
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wide  scale;  for  example,  the  routine 
urinalysis  conducted  on  all  arrestees  sent 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  jail  showed 
:i  decline  in  positive  tests  from  31  per- 
•  ent  in  January  1972  to  12  percent  in 
i'ebruary  1973. 

There  has  beer>  evidence  of  a  decline 
1 1  the  number  of  servicemen  using  drugs, 
:  nd  what  is  more  important  there  is  en- 
■  ouraging  evidence  that  most  veterans 
liave  not  continued  their  use  of  drugs 
I  pon  returning  to  the  United  States. 

On  other  fronts,  there  has  been  a  vast 
f  \pansion  and  improvement  in  our  na- 
tional  capacity  to  treat  drug  users.  In 
June  of  1971,  there  were  54  metropolitan 
;  leas  with  treatment  programs  directly 
supported  with  Federal  funds.  By  March 
of  1973,  there  were  214  communities  with 
major  Federal  programs.  Some  cities 
v.hich  once  had  thousands  of  addicts  on 
waiting  lists  seeking  treatment  now  have 
the  capacity  to  treat  all  those  v.ho  .seek 
i.elp,  with  no  delay. 

The  Special  Action  Office  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  providing 
leclmical  assistance  to  treatment  pro- 
)-nims,  helping  them  to  upgrade  their 
management  capabilities,  and  cncourag- 
mg  the  creation  of  single  State  agencies 
to  coordinatae  all  drug  abuse  inevention 
iictivities  in  their  States. 

A  drug  abuse  warnint'  network  has 
been  created  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, in  collaboration  with  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office,  to  .systematically  collect  and 
analyze  information  on  drug  deaths  and 
(irug-related  illne.ss.  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
i:une  both  the  types  of  drugs  involved 
iiiul  their  source. 

Progress  is  being  made  i:i  tlie  develoij- 
inent  of  narcotic  antaaonists  which, 
\vh"n  given  to  a  patient  will  completely 
block  all  the  effects  of  tlie  narcotic,  in- 
cluding the  euphoiia. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  this  month 
1  siionsored  the  legislation  creating  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  The  measure  won  bipartisan, 
unanimous  support  in  both  Houses  and 
was  enacted  with  dispatch.  Looking  back 
over  that  period.  I  believe  that  the  wis- 
dom of  our  action  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated. We  are  a  long  way  from  v.  here 
we  were  2  years  ago.  both  in  our  knowl- 
edge about  drug  abu.^e  and  in  our  capac- 
ity to  respond  to  the  critical  need  for 
iieatment  and  prevention.  Eveiy  Amer- 
ican owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Jerome  H.  JafTe  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  and  determination  in  the  fight 
to  save  iiresent  and  future  generations 
l.-oni  the  .scourge  of  addiction. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sa- 
lute Dr.  JafTe  for  the  gieat  contribution 
ne  has  made  and.  I  am  sure,  will  con- 
tinue to  make.  And  I  want  to  wish  him 
and  his  dedicated  wife.  Faith,  every  snc- 
I  e.ss  and  happinc.'^s  as  he  resumes  his 
academic  caieer. 


June  29,  1973 


SECURITIES     FRAUDS:     FINANX'IAL 
COMMUNITY  MUST  CLEAN  HOUSE 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
line  to  dwell  tor  a  few  minutes  this 
mornin;;  on  the  use  and  misuse  of  stolen. 
l>st.  and  counterfeit  securities  in  perpe- 
trating 'vorldwidc  frauds,  and  in  so  do- 


ing perverting  the  international  financial 
sy^tem. 

It  Is  no  hushed  secret  that  where  big 
money  gains  are  to  be  had  with  rela- 
tive ease,  organized  criminal  activity  Is 
close  at  hand.  But  what  is  a.stonishing 
to  me  is  that  in  view  of  what  may  be  as 
much  as  $50  billion  worth  of  Govern- 
ment, State,  municipal,  and  cor))orate 
securities  mi.ssing  or  stolen,  the  financial 
community  of  tliis  country  and  the  fi- 
nancial community  of  the  world  have 
been  woefully  remiss  in  not  cleaning 
house.  Instead,  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able institutions  that  line  Wall  Street. 
Zurich.  Geneva,  Brussels,  and  other  fi- 
nancial capitals  have  permitted  en- 
crusted procedures  to  cover  over  and  en- 
velop elementary  reforms.  And  in  the 
covering  over,  there  has  been  a  covering 
up  of  a  monumental  theft,  mysteriou.s 
disappearance,  and  counterfeiting  of 
securities,  comixiunded  by  their  conver- 
sion and  fraudulent  use  in  an  a.ssortment 
01  illemtimate  schemes. 

In  my  view,  the  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation now  underway  by  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
Is  not  simply  to  single  out  one  or  several 
of  the  most  notorious  perpetrators  of 
securities  frauds  and  pretend  that  we 
liave  .solved  the  luoblem.  For  to  do  that 
would  be  to  treat  a  symptom  of  the 
disease  without  really  getting  to  the 
source   of   the   malady. 

Instead.  I  call  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
financial  community  in  this  country  to 
pay  close  heed  to  revelations  that  will 
be  made  in  subcommittee  hearing.s — of 
.-loppy  procedures,  inadequate  security, 
outmoded  handling  of  certificates,  inade- 
quate checking  and  cross-checking  of 
.securities,  botched-up  communications 
amongst  financial  institutions,  unwitting 
associations  with  criminal  elements,  and 
sometimes  even  conscious  and  deliberate 
c'f i)artures  from  acceptable  standards  of 
conduct — which  altogether  constitute  a 
-ricvous  indictment  of  the  abilitv  and 
w  illmmie.ss  of  the  financial  community  to 
regulate  itself. 

The  snail-!)accd  response  of  tJie  finan- 
(lal  community  to  our  hearin!,;s  of  2 
years  ago  is  especially  unfortunate  in 
\iew  of  the  larue  number  of  persons 
victimized  each  year  as  a  result  of  com- 
pounded frauds  which  pyramid  upward 
from  a  weighty  base  of  stolen  and 
counterlcit  securities.  And  it  is  equally 
unlortunate  that  in  permitting  this,  we 
m  effect  tolerate  a  kind  of  subsidy  for 
orvanized  criminal  activity  which  makes 
tlip  profits  from  dope  pushing,  gambling, 
and  prostitution  pale  by  compari.son. 

It  i.--  not  enougli  for  the  brokerage  com- 
munity, for  the  banks,  for  the  corpora- 
tions and  transfer  agents,  for  the  bank- 
note companies  and  in.surance  firms,  for 
the  exchanges,  for  the  municiiialities. 
and  for  Government  agencies  to  say  that 
because  this  is  the  way  we  have  done 
it  in  the  past,  and  therefore  this  is  the 
'.V  ay  we  v.  ill  do  it  now.  For  if— so  far  as 
.securities  handlinu.  storinu.  and  trading 
are  concerned — if  the  past  is  prolog, 
then  I  lear  we  are  in  for  a  period  of  pro- 
loni-'ed  international  financial  instability 
lor  which  we  have  only  our.selves  to 
blame. 


It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  secret 
bank  accounts  that  permit  huge  sums  to 
be  laundered  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  use  in  fraudulent  transactions. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  coopera- 
tion by  legitimate  financial  enterprises 
with  untoward  and  illicit  financial 
schemes. 

It  is  time  to  say  -enoueh"  to  both  the 
deliberate  and  the  unwitting  activity  of 
otherwise  respectable  financial  in.s'itu- 
tions  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  which  permits  specious  and 
worthless  paper,  and  ill-gotten  paper,  to 
be  the  basis  for  letters  of  credit  and 
certificates  of  deposit,  for  bills  of  ex- 
change, cashier  drafts  and  mortgage 
l;»nns,  which  are  as  contaminated  with 
,fraud  as  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
■ba.sed. 

If.  as  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's 
investigation,  the  financial  communitv 
still  refusers  to  take  definitive  action  to 
clean  house,  then  as  a  legislator  I  intend 
to  seek  e\ery  a\enue  of  redress  throu-h 
the  legi-slative  and  regulatory  process  to 
•see  to  it  that  corrective  steps  are  taken— 
and  taken  soon.  The  financial  community 
has  every  good  reason  to  act  now,  delib- 
erately, decisively,  and  with  dispatch.  It 
will  benefit  and  the  American  public  will 
benefit. 


RECORD  VOTES  IN  THE 
U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  to  reevaluate  our  need  to 
call  for  a  record  vote  on  every  issue.  Tins 
.vear  alone,  up  to  just  yesterciay,  we  have 
had  242  record  votes.  Now  I  ask  if  tliis  is 
to  continue,  or  are  we  going  to  get  down 
to  the  real  business  of  determining  the 
most  important  goals  of  this  Nation? 

We  were  elected  to  rejoresent  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  it  has  now  come 
to  the  point  where  we  are  running  off  to 
tlie  Senate  floor  for  votes  on  minor  items. 
We  ha\e  record  votes  on  every  motion  to 
recess  or  adjourn.  We  vote  on  every  ques- 
tion, even  though  some  would  pass  90 
too. 

Our  constituents  expect  us  to  work  on 
committee  and  subcommittees,  where 
legislation  is  molded,  but  even  this  has 
become  a  chore  because  we  are  continu- 
ally interrupted  with  calls  for  record 
votes.  However  impressive  our  dash  to 
the  Senate  floor  may  be,  delegations  from 
our  States  here  to  discuss  their  problems 
still  expect — and  rightly  so — equal  time. 
Often  we  travel  to  our  home  States  to 
rissist  constituents  on  matters  of  vital 
cou'ern — hurricanes,  floods,  droughts 
and  so  on.  But  when  we  do  that,  our  con- 
stituents take  a  look  at  our  voting  records 
and  w  ondcr  what  in  tlic  world  we  are  do- 
ing back  home.  The  impression  they  get 
then  is  that  we  are  off  gallivanting  and 
not  tending  to  their  busine,ss  here  m 
Washington. 

Alter  a\eraging  100  to  115  record  votes 
a  session  during  the  modern  era.  the  US, 
Ser.ate  in  the  last  15  years  began  casting 
a  sliarply  increasing  number  of  record 
votes.  Over  300  were  cast  in  1964  and 
over  400  in  1970.  In  1972,  the  U.S.  Senate 
cast  532  votes  of  record,  the  highest  total 
fo.'  one  ses  i(jn  in  Senate  history. 
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Occasional  19lh-ccntury  Congresses 
cast  prodigious  numbers  of  votes.  Yet 
tlial  was  an  era  when  land  grants,  pen- 
sion awards,  every  tariff  change  and  ai)- 
pointment  to  office  could— and  fre- 
QU.^niiy  did — lequire  a  vote  of  the  full 
Scnp.te, 

Matters  which,  in  the  lP;h  century. 
ui.oUed  votes  by  the  entire  Senate  now 
n-e  handled  as  private  bills.  Today's 
Senate  votes  concern  larger,  more  com- 
plex issues.  Beginning  roughly  in  the 
post- World  War  I  years,  advances  in 
tccimology  and  science,  riccompanied 
wir'i  an  inexUicable  role  in  the  interna- 
tional field,  have  caused  the  work  of  the 
Senate  to  hicreaso  Loth  as  to  quantity 
aii.d  diversity. 

^  The  efl'ott  of  all  tlus  is  that  today  each 
U.S.  Senator  is  burdened  with  a  work- 
load unknown  to  colleagues  of  earlier 
decades.  And  the  inirelv  i)hysical  piob- 
I'.'nis  presented  by  vastly  increased  num- 
bers of  votes  would  seem  to  do  battle 
with  the  desirability  of  a  yea  or  nay  vote 
on  each  matter  before  tiie  Senate! 

During  my  years  in  the  Ser.ate  we  ha\e 
Isad  3.248  record  vote.s— not  including 
those  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
1. resent  session.  The  Senaie  average  for 
the  p,''st  10  Congresses  is  489  record  Votes, 
but  j  ;st  during  the  Congre.sses  I  have 
been  .n  the  Senate— the  88ih  through 
the  92u — the  c.vcragc  number  is  cIo.se  to 
C50, 

Gim J  1952.  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
total  \otes  had  "near  agreement"  voting 
in  which  80  percent  or  more  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  were  in  agreement.  Just 
looking  over  the  second  session  of  the 
f)2d  Congress  I  found  that  nearly  50  rec- 
ord votes  were  taken  on  aniendments  in 
which  90  percent  or  more  ol  my  col- 
leagues were  in  agreement. 

I  can  a.ssure  you.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
am  not  making  all  this  noise  about  the 
number  of  record  votes  cast  simplv  be- 
cause my  own  voting  record  is  in  "jeop- 
ardy. I  might  note  that  ev:n  with  my 
travels  back  to  the  Slate — only  missing 
tiuee  weekends  this  entire  year  .so  far— 
I  still  have  a  voting  average  which  hov- 
ers .somewhere  around  80  percent.  And 
my  voting  record  at  its  lowest  was  71 
percent  in  1970  when  I  was  chairman  of 
;iie  Senate  Republican  campaign  com- 
mittee and  undeistandably  doing  a  great 
deal  of  travelling.  During  last  year,  when 
tlie  heat  was  on  all  Republicans.  I  still 
maintained  a  voting  average  of  82  i)er- 
c.nt.  That  w;is  2  percent  more  than  the 
a:;proximate  percentage  of  votes  cast  bv 
tlie  "average"  Senator. 

What  I  am  suggestm.g  i.s  tliat  a  great 
number  of  votes  could  be  voice  votes. 
imis  allowing  more  time  in  committee. 
with  constituents  and  on  business  trips 
V.  ithout  embarras,'ing  the  absent  ?Iem- 
bers  by  ruining   their  voting  lecords. 


THE    ENERGY    CRISIS— "THE    DAV- 
GER  OP  DOING  NOTHING 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  ye%ter- 
d.iy's  New  York  Times  canies  a  most 
perceptive  and  timely  article  by  my  good 
I'iend  and  colleague.  Senator  Jackson. 
Senator  J.vckson,  who  has  provided  the 
Senate  outstanding  leadership  in  both 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  Middle  East, 


correctly  points  out  that  the  stability  of 
this  vital  region  and  the  continued  flow 
of  oil  to  the  West  is  dependent  on  tiie 
strength  of  Israel  and  Iran. 

It  has  been  erroneously  alleged  that 
more  pro-Arab  policies  by  our  Govern- 
ment would  help  insure  our  access  to 
Middle  E;,st  oil.  Nothing  could  be  more 
.simplistic  or  further  from  the  truth, 
Tho.->e  profiting  directly  from  market- 
ing Arab  oil  or  v^ilh  animus  toward 
1 .1  ael.  who  make  this  aigument.  ovi  rlook 
tie  i.ict  that  any  threats  to  oii-rich 
■^pudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  do  not  come 
f.nm  Israel,  but  from  elsewhere. 

Senator  Jack.sons  anal.vsis  of  this  sit- 
uation along  w;th  h..  arguments  for  tiie 
rapid  development  of  alternative  sources 
ot  energy  deserve  the  serious  considera- 
iijii  of  all  those  seeking  solutions  to  the 
current  gasoline  sliortr.ie  and  to  the 
longer  range  problems. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen" tor 
from  Wasliington  for  tliis  fine  presenta- 
tion, and  a.sk  unanimous  cuirsem  that  the 
text   of    his    article    be    printed    in    the 

liECflRU. 

Tiiere  being  no  ob.jcetion.  the  article 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

7'i:i;  D.\N';Kn  of  Dotn>;  NoTiiiNt; 
(By  Henry  M.Jufk.svfi) 
W.xsHiNCTiJN, — With  the  deepening  cic- 
Ijoncieiice  of  ihe  Uiiued  States  on  impririeU 
pt'.roleum  lia.s  ccmie  an  increasing  nwaretusi 
o:'  Lhe  ribks  to  our  naticual  security  and  tJie 
stability  of  our  national  economy.  The  clos- 
ing of  g.i<;  stations  around  the  country.  t!ie 
prosppL't  of  severe  summer  shortages",  and 
lie  read  villi;  of  plpns  to  ration  craPoHno  fin  a 
iiauoiiisidc  ba.sis  have  hroii^li;  linine  to  the 
.American  people  the  sense  of  a  problem  with- 
out an  easy  sol nt ion. 

Therelore.  I  suppose  it  \v:'s  ir.cvitable  thai 
■.\c  v.onld  soon  hear  the  ariiumcnt  that  tt.e 
thrPHt  Id  the  coiUiiUH-d  dclivnv  cf  Middlo 
E.istern  riil  ari.scs  from  .'American  support  cf 
Isr.ie!  Sueh  an  analysis,  quite  simple- 
Miindedlv  in  my  view,  afribiitcs  the  chronic- 
11.  lability  m  the  Middle  F.^st  to  the  .Arnb- 
I  rat'li  duspme, 

'I lie  real  situation  i.,  tiuite  di;!erent.  Mid- 
dle Ei.-,tern  energy  source.,  would  be  insecure 
even  if  I.smel  didn't  e.xlst  For  it  Ls  inier-.'\rab 
rivalry,  and  the  opportunistic  cxploit;Uion  oi 
ir  by  the  Soviet  tJnion,  which  threatens  to 
disrupt  the  normal  flow  rf  oil.  .Vlter  all.  it  is 
not  Israel  which  thi-eatens  Kuwait  and  its 
tabsiaiuial  oil  reserves;  rather,  recent  Iraoi 
miliiury  aciivity  may  have  rs  its  objective 
control  of  U.iat  oil-rich  sheikdom.  It  is  not 
Israel  which  threatens  Saudi  .Arabia— but 
Yemen  to  the  south.  Soviet-supported  Iratj 
and  .Syria  to  the  north,  and  Egypt  to  the  vest 
Wherever  staWHlv  exists  in  tlie  Middle 
I^i.st  todnv.  it  is.  in  iwy  view.  Iprpelv  the  result 
c!  the  strength  and  Western  orientation  of 
Israel  on  ih.e  Mediterranean  and  Iran  on  the 
P'^rsian  Gulf,  Tliese  t v,-o  ic>untrie.s.  relia'ile 
fi  lends  of  the  UniU-d  States,  together  with 
.'Saudi  .Arabia,  have  helped  inhibit  iliose  radi- 
cal .*rab  elements  wiiiih  po.-e  a  grave  tr  rear 
indeed  to  petrcleum  sourcps  in  the  rersian 
Oulf.  It  is  ironic  thai  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
sheikd.>ms  (which,  along  with  Trnn.  will  pro- 
vide 'nost  (  f  our  ini:>ortod  ou  in  the  years 
a'eeadi  depend  for  reeiotial  stability  on 
Israels  cappciiy  to  encourage  an  environment 
v.here  moderate  regimes  in  Lebanon  and 
Jordan  can  survive  and  where  Syria  cm  be 
contained  Iran  plays  a  similar  urcl  even  more 
direct  rrle  In  the  Gulf  itself. 

LTit  November  I  traveled  to  Israel.  Iran  and 
S.uuii  Arabia.  I  was  impressed  with  the  re- 
imrkable  extent  to  wliich  their  three  separate 
fate,5  ore  a.ssnriated — how    they  con^luiue  a 


paradoxical  bloc  of  nations  whose  security, 
..o  important  to  the  United  States,  unites 
thrm  in  a  .set  of  common  interests.  Between 
Israel  and  Iran,  for  example,  there  exUlb  a 
qiUci  tic  tha*  reflect,,  a  common  coi.cern 
about  the  forces  of  instability  m  t!ie  region 
The  relationship  between  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia  is  more  complex  While  neither 
I,iraelis  nor  SauUis,  are  In  a  ptsiiion  to  ac- 
kiiowhdge  common  interest-,,  they  do  share 
a  comm.-ii  perspective  on  many  problems.  For 
instance,  the  pipciine  v^hich  carries  j.rea-. 
qnamiLies  of  Savdl  oil  to  Western  iiscri 
pa^'^es  t!>rou-h  the  Israeli-held  Golan 
Heights  and.  over  that  portion  of  its  length, 
it  lia.s  functioned  without  major  citsruption. 
Moreover,  the  Saud.s,  a  tempting  rarget  for 
any  number  of  forces,  would  not  last  long 
V. ithout  a  stable  Jordan,  a  more  ur  leiss  calm 
L'j.vpt  and  a  contained  Syria  and  Iraq.  Ti.e 
J' ludis  understand  this  very  well. 

Important  as  the  Middle  East  mav  be  to 
t'lC  feuire  ot  iiie  in'ernai lonal  eiier^v  econ- 
omy, i:  is  n:;t  the  whole  story.  Even  if  we  had 
assurances  that  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Mid- 
dle E  ust  would  continue  wiihout  internip- 
tion.  v,a  would  stUl  ha\e  to  undert.ike  the 
development  of  new  .'■ourres  of  energy  on  an 
urgent  ha?  Is.  Indeed.  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
can  no  longer  teinpoii-'e  and  contintie  to  sit 
Idly  by  as  our  d>,peiidence  upon  imported 
i-;!— whatever  it.s  scurce — continues  to  grow 
The  United  Siates,  with  o  per  cent  oi  the 
v.f)rld  s  population  presently  uses  over  one- 
third  ot  the  world  .s  energy.  Other  developed 
nalirns  al,-,o  consume  disproportionate 
amunnt,>  of  energy  on  a  per  capita  basis  The 
developing  ''ountries  will  reouire  more  energv 
a,->  they  indus.rialize,  and  they  are  certainly 
eniiiled  to  their  siiare  oi  this  hnite  resource. 
iJul  oii  supplies  are  limned.  We  cannot  down- 
play encrjiy  rc-.,earch  and  development  while 
the  world  drains  the  depleiable  reserves  o: 
the  Middle  East. 

Moreover,  alteniati-.e  energy  ,-ources  will 
restrain  the  cost  of  Middle  E.ast  oil  Without 
alternative^,  crude  oil  prices  v, ill  certainlv 
rise  and,  in  a  short  iiine.  ►iasolme  retail  prices 
could  reach  a  dollar  per  gallon.  The  dollar 
holdingo  oi  a  lew  Arab  slates  mav  reach  pro- 
po.nions  that  could  enable  them  "to  dominate 
international  economic  coiidi.ions.  By  failing 
11  act  now  to  develop  alternative  .soiitces  oi 
energy  we  are  prolonyint;  the  period  during 
which  the  supply  and  price  of  imoorted  oil 
can  be  dK t.iied  by  whoever  miL'lit  happen  to 
control  a  handful  of  Per.sian  Gulf  natiouF. 
This  li  wl.y  I  have  proposed  a  ten-yc.T. 
>i!U-b!llion  progruni  lo  translate  several 
promising  technological  developments  iMo 
commerciallv  viable  sources  of  euer^y  Wo 
liave  r  Iready  waited  far  too  long  to  increase 
our  opnons  We  must  abandon  mvopic  inde- 
cision and  make  a  determined  star:  on  a!!e- 
vialing  this  iiureusinL,;-.  c.-itical  sltualior. 


A  GIANT  STEP  FORW.XRD  IN  DP  fG 

L.\W  ENFOxTCEMENT 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President  ;n  m^t 
2  divs.  on  July  1.  the  Nation  will  take  a 
giant  step  forward  m  the  war  against 
major  drug  liaflickeis  witli  the  establi-ii- 
ment  of  a  new  suiieragcncy  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice— the  Drun  Enforce- 
ment .'Vdnunistration 

Tiie  iiev.  DEA  brings  toeether  under  a 
unified  command  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments four  priniarv  drug  enforcement 
aL'encics.  thereby  imttin.i;  .n  end  to  bu- 
reaucratic infighting  and  bitter  fcudmg 
which  have  undermined  our  best  cUoris 
a:  iiinoi  liie  pur\e.'oi  -  of  the  drui:  men- 
ace. 

As  ciiairman  ol  the  Senaie  Subcom- 
miiiee  on  Reorgaiu/ation.  Research  and 
International  Org-.nizations.  I  was  able 
to  play  a  leaduu  role  in  the  draiting  and 
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Senate  considerrition  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973.  whicli  created  tlie 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

In  ku-ge  measure,  the  new  DEA  i.s  tlie 
re.sult,  of  an  intensive  subcommittee  in- 
ve.'^titsation  uhicli  uncovered  a  tragic  sit- 
uation involving  Federal  narcotics  agent.s 
from  rival  agencies,  e.'.pecially  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs — BNDD — 
who  v.cre  expending  almost  as  much  en- 
ergy fighting  among  themselves  as  track- 
in.i;  down  major  drug  pushers.  Further- 
more, our  investigation  discovered  that 
there  was  no  role  for  the  FBI  in  drug 
law  enforcement  despite  clear  indica- 
tions of  organized  crime  jiarticipation 
in  the  international  and  domotic  traf- 
licking  of  heroin  and  otlicr  danuerous 
druus. 

As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee  find- 
ings, the  plan  submitted  to  Congress  pro- 
vided the  first  formal  role  for  the  FBI 
in  drug  law  enforcement  by  requiring  the 
Attorney  General  to  "assure  maximum 
cooperation"  between  the  DEA  and  the 
FBI.  The  President,  in  his  message  to 
Congress  accompanying  the  plan,  said: 

I  mtfud  lo  see  lluit  the  resources  of  tiie 
FBI  are  inlly  coiniiiittcd  to  ns'-i.st  in  .suppoit- 
iny  the  new  Drui4  Enlorreinent  .^cimmi^tra- 
tion. 

The  plan  also  accepted  the  subcom- 
mittee recommendation  for  greater  ac- 
countability by  the  DEA  to  Congress  by 
requiring  Senate  confirmation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  Deputy  Administrator. 

The  tranfcr  of  the  drug  investigative 
functions  of  the  Customs  Bureau  from 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Justice 
Deinirtment.  and  their  merger  with  the 
functions  of  BNDD.  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement — ODALE— and 
the  Office  of  National  Narcotics  Intelli- 
gence—ONNI— the  reorganization  plan 
will  assure  that  the  new  DEA  can  develop 
an  overall  drug  law  enforcement  strategy. 
Es^entiaI  to  this  strategy  will  be  the  co- 
ordination of  DEA  functions  with  foreign 
police,  as  well  as  with  Slate  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities. 

The  subcommittee,  in  considering  the 
plan  and  its  impact  on  drug  law  enforce- 
ment, held  nine  hearings  in  as  many  cit- 
ies and  took  testimony  from  158  wit- 
nes.-c.s.  A  subcommittee  report  on  the 
hearings— including  recommendation.s 
on  .strengthening  the  operations,  ac- 
countability, and  respon.siveness  of  the 
new  DEA— will  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  ne.xt  few  weeks. 

I  can  report  now.  however,  that  the 
plan  won  nearly  unanimou.s  endorsement 
of  law  enforcement  officials  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  levels.  The  testi- 
mony we  heard  from  elected  officials 
drug  ti-ealment  specialists,  and  the  drug- 
abuse  victims  themselves  stressed  the 
need  for  tlie  DEA  to  be  alert  to  new. 
emerging  patterns  of  drug  abuse  and  to 
respond  more  swiftly  to  them  than  has 
teen  the  case. 

Our  hearings  detected  a  major  trend 
toward  "polydrug"  use  involving  amphet- 
aui.nes.  barbiturates,  methadone,  meth- 
"Cfualone.  and  cocaine  in  a  variety  of 
tombmatioiLs— sometimes  in  combination 
uith  heroin.  A  ma,jor  drug  problem  of 
Kjday  is  emanating  from  legitimate  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  in  the  form 
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of  billions  of  i)ills  that  get  into  the  illicit 
traffic  and  often  end  up  in  our  .schools. 
There  is  a  strong  need  for  the  new 
.^uperagency  to  combine  the  James 
Bondian  work  of  tracking  down  interna- 
tional heroin  smugglers  with  the  less 
glamorous,  but  vital,  pursuit  of  pill  push- 
err-,  and  their  supijliers. 

Behind  the  cold  statistics  relating  to 
drug  use.  arrests,  and  seizures,  there  are 
hund'-eds  of  thousands  of  personal  trag- 
edies relating  to  family  disint^  ration 
and  lives  destroyed.  In  mariy  cases  tliese 
tragedies  begin — and  end — in  our  schools. 
The  subcommillee  was  particularly 
conc..>rned  with  drug  use  and  trafficking 
patterns  in  schools,  and  in  the  educa- 
tion and  enforcement  efforts  being  used 
to  combat  them.  We  have  also  exi)lored 
how  drug  treatment  programs,  aimed 
largely  at  our  young  peoi)le.  can  be  tied 
effectively  into  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. The  key  question  here  is  how  can 
law  enforcement  and  the  criminal  justice 
.system  best  be  u.sed,  not  only  to  curb 
supply  of  illicit  drugs,  but  to  make  a  per- 
mancr.t  dent  in  the  demand  side  of  the 
eciu.ition  as  well. 

In  answering  all  of  these  questions, 
tliere  must  always  be  an  effort  to  find 
the  best  ways  to  apply  our  vast  Federal 
resources  lo  our  ever-changing,  ever- 
growing local  drug  jjroblems. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  lo 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
statements  of  two  witnesses  from  the 
Yrde  University  School  of  Medicine  who 
gave  compelling  and  dramatic  testimony 
on  the  depth  of  the  drug  crisis,  especial- 
ly among  our  young  people.  Dr.  Herbert 
Kleber  discus:,ed  the  important  relation- 
ship between  drug  law  enforcement  and 
drug  treatment;  Mrs.  Rosalie  Berberian, 
m  a  unique  survey  of  drug-taking  habits 
of  high  school  and  junior  high  school 
students,  reported  that  illegal  drugs  were 
available  to  a  large  extent  in  ihe  schools. 
Their  testimony  has  national  implica- 
tions and  covers  many  of  the  themes 
that  the  subcommittee  was  to  hear  dur- 
ing the  cour.se  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text.^  of  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Kleber  and  Mrs.  Berberian  be 
printed  m  tlie  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  by  Dr.  Herbert  D.  Ki  kker 
Senators  and  Genilemen:  My  name  i.s  Her- 
bert D  Kleber  and  I  am  Director  or  ilie  Drug 
Dependence  Unit  of  the  Coiniecticnt  Mental 
Healih  Center,  a  Joint  facility  of  the  State  of 
Connectictit  Department  of  Mental  Health 
and  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine.  I  am 
al.so  A.^sociate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  Yale 
University.  Co-chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Task 
Force  on  Drugs  in  New  Haven,  and  member 
of  the  Governors  Drug  Advi.sory  Council  for 
the  State  of  Conneclicut.  The  Drug  Depend- 
ence Unit  ha.s  been  in  e.xistence  since  ir>68 
under  funding  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  with  matching  funds  from 
the  State  ot  Conneclicut. 

Onr  catchment  area  includes  18  towns 
with  a  population  of  over  500.000  and  in- 
cludes all  economic  strata.  The  unit  operates 
as  a  multimodality  <omprehensive  program 
to  reach  a  variety  of  drug  dependent  nidi- 
viduals  and  offer  them  tlie  treatment  beat 
suited  to  their  particular  needs.  In  addition, 
it  is  Involved  In  a  variety  of  educational  and 
res<Mrcl]  activities. 


Our  treatment  progr.->.ms  include  Omrcach, 
Screening  and  Evaluation.  Methadone  Main- 
tenance, a  long-term  re.sidentir.l  facility, 
.^'lori-tenn  residential  facilities  for  adoles- 
cents, day  treatment  program.s.  narcotic  an- 
tagonists and  outpaiiciit  treatment. 

We  are  also  involved  m  monitoring  drug 
use  in  over  34  schools  and  in  (itic-mpting  to 
evaluate  the  rcIation.-.liip  of  .such  tise  to 
drug  education  programs.  Our  concern  in  all 
of  our  procrams  is  not  so  i:nirh  the  drug 
the  iiuli\idu.a  takes  but  the  kind  of  person 
he  i.',-  and  what  is  necessary  to  make  him  a 
fully  lunctioning  and  responsible  member 
of  society. 

I  have  been  asked  to  testify  ..s  to  the  re- 
lation of  law  enforcement  to  treatment  m 
the  drug  dependence  field.  Let  me  start  oT 
In-  definiM-  drtig  addiction  a^  it  was  defined 
a  Jiumbcr  of  yeiirs  back  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  In  that  definition,  it  took  three 
things  to  make  a  drug  addict:  an  addicting 
drug,  a  su.sceptible  individual  and  some 
mechani,m  for  bi'lnging  the  two  of  them  to- 
gether. 

Law  enforcement  and  treatment  interre- 
late very  closely  on  ihe  latter  two  points. 
On  the  lirst  point,  the  addicting  drug,  law 
eniorccment  agencies  play  the  primary  role 
in  two  areas.  First,  thev  are  charged  v.uli 
cutting  off  stipplies  of  drugs  entering  the 
country  as  well  as  interceptinc  it  on  a  more 
local  level.  Second,  they  should  work  with 
health  agencies  on  preventing  or  inter- 
cepting much  earlier  than  Ls  now  the  case 
the  introduction  of  new  drugs  into  our  phar- 
macopoeia whose  abuse  potential  is  ill- 
(ielined  and  when  discovered  may  outweigh 
any   niedicina!  use  tor  the  drug. 

I  am  particularly  reminded  hi  this  la'ter 
context  of  the  furor  recently  surrounding 
the  drug.  Methaqualone.  This  drug  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  abused  drugs 
among  adole.'^ceiUs  in  both  our  cay  and  sub- 
urban are.is.  Steps  have  recontlv  been  taken 
by  the  PDA.and  the  BNDD  to  move  it  from 
a  non-controlled  status  to  that  of  a  schedule 
2  drut:,  I  .should  simply  like  to  point  out  that 
much  of  the  problem  that  we  are  now  e.\- 
periencing  with  Methaqualone  derived  from 
the  erroneous  information  given  to  physi- 
<  iaiis  about  its  addictive  qualities  and  the 
hick  oi  control  at  the  maiuifacttiring  and  dis- 
tributive levels  which  resulted  from  its  not 
being  in  schedule  2  category.  All  this  oc- 
curred in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  foreign  coun- 
tries have  had  epidemics  with  Methaquakiiie 
before  we  even  marketed  it  in  this  country. 
As  far  as  the  current  drug  using  scene 
is  concerned,  we  are  at  this  time  seeing  a 
confusing  and  mixed  picture: 

Our  figures  derived  from  individuals  applv- 
ing  for  treatment  indicates  a  decline  in  tlie 
number  of  heroin  addicts  while  at  the  same 
time  theri  h.ts  been  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  sedatives  and  stimulant  type  drugs. 

Use  of  .so-called  psychedelic  drugs,  such  as 
LSD  continues  at  a  level  lower  than  In  pre- 
ceding years   but  still  markedly  present. 

We  are  observing  an  increasing  number 
of  so-called  polydrug  users  who  use  a  va- 
riety of  drugs  e.-,pecially  pills  and  who  in  ad- 
dition to  their  multiple  drug  use  appeared  to 
have  more  in  the  way  of  psvchological  dis- 
turbances than  many  of  the  earlier  drug  ad- 
dicts, wlio  were  characterized  by  character- 
ological  disturbances  and  a  background  f)f 
sr.cioecouomic  deprivation. 

Cocaine  has  also  become  a  verv  popul.ir 
drug  b:,ih  in  tlie  inner  cities  and  suburban 
areas. 

Both  alcohol  and  marijuana  remain  drugs 
that  are  used  very  frequently  by  inner  city 
and  stihurban  users. 

This  leads  us  into  the  second  part  of  the 
definition,  namely  the  susceptible  individual, 
.yiated  another  way.  the  question  is  raised, 
why  do  individuals  use  drugs? 

Our  experience  indicates  that  there  Is  no 
simple  answer  lo  that  question.  Some  in- 
dividuals t-'et   involved   in  drugs  out   of  peer 
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pressure,  others  simply  out  of  curiosity,  a 
third  group  out  of  an  attempt  to  handle  cer- 
taiti  psychological  problems,  and  a  fourth 
as  a  way  of  deadening  the  impact  of  certain 
oppressive  and  environmental  conditions 
which  include  both  economic  depri\ation  or 
aittuence  with  marked  familial  disturbances. 
Still  others  find  the  excitement  of  the  drug 
scene  and  soine  of  the  peer  recognition  that 
It  often  brings  the  primary  attraction. 

One  has  to  remember  that  the  outlaw  as  .t 
!olk  hero  goes  back  many  centuric"  in  west- 
ern thouglit.  and  tiiat  tlie  game  of  cop.s  and 
robbers  is  popular  not  only  among  children 
but  fimong  adults  who  enjoy  it  vicariously  via 
television.  Regardless  of  why  the  individual 
got  involved  in  drugs  the  kev  point  to  re- 
member in  terms  of  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation is  that  drugs  are  pleasurable.  Few  in- 
dividuals m  any  sphere  of  life  give  up  pleas- 
ures on  their  own  unless  there  is  pain  or 
fear  of  pain  greater  than  the  pleasure 
provided. 

In  the  drug  abuse  area  tlie  pain  is  less 
often  derived  from  tlie  drugs  themselves  and 
most  often  from  the  fear  ol  or  actuality  of 
the  legal  punishment  involved.  In  our  pro- 
gram, for  example,  approximately  65  percent 
of  the  individuals  who  .seek  treatment  do 
so  with  some  sort  of  legal  pressure.  This  in- 
cludes: individuals  wiio  have  been  arrested 
but  not  yet  come  to  trial,  individuals  who 
have  been  found  guilty  but  not  yet  sentenced 
and  individuals  who  are  on  probation  or 
liarole  as  a  result  of  sentencing.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  our  clients  who  do 
not  have  overt  legal  pre:-sure.  there  is  an 
unknown  proportion  who  have  covert  legal 
pressure  that  they  do  not  discu.ss,  that  is, 
the  individual  may  find  out  that  one  or  more 
of  his  associates  in  the  drug  scene  have  been 
arrested  and  he  fears  that  he  will  shortly 
be  arrested  and  thus  seeks  treatment  so  as 
to  have  that  on  his  record  in  case  he  ia 
arrested. 

The  chart  I  have  here  demonstrates  an- 
other interesting  corollary  oi  the  point  I've 
been  making,  namely  that  as  arrests  lor 
drug  offenses  decline  there  are  simultane- 
ously fewer  individuals  appl.wiig  for  treat- 
ment. Ii  can  ol  course  be  argued  that  the 
two  phenomena  are  occurring  simultaneously 
but  are  unrelated  and  simply  rellect  a  de- 
creased number  of  drug  u.-,er.s  and  sellers  to 
be  arrested.  While  we  do  not  have  the  evi- 
dence to  totally  disprove  this,  the  material 
we  do  have,  such  a»  the  work  by  Mrs.  Ber- 
berian and  her  associates,  and  reports  from 
our  street  staff  about  the  large  number  of 
drug  users  still  in  the  community  suggest  to 
us  that  the  tapering  otf  oi  arrests  has  been 
greater  than  the  tapering  off  in  di  ug  u.se. 

There  is  anotlier  imporlant  observation 
I  should  like  to  make  about  the  deterrent 
eifect  of  law  enforcement  on  drug  use.  This 
ob.servation  arises  bo.h  from  my  experience 
in  working  with  drug  addicts  and  from  ihe 
results  of  findings  such  as  Mr.s.  Berberians 
reports.  My  observation  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: That  within  limits,  the  certainly  of 
punishment  is  more  important  than  the 
length  of  it.  If.  as  I  discus.scd  earlier,  the 
fear  of  the  legal  penalty  is  a  significant 
deterrent  factor  in  drug  abu.se  then  it  is 
clearly  imporlant  what  tlic  individual  belief 
system  is  concerning  the  likelihood  or  cer- 
tainty of  such  penalty.  This  occurs  at  ail 
levels  in  the  cliaiii. 

If  prior  to  ever  using,  the  individual  feels 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  i>[  ever  getting 
arrested,  then  laws  on  the  book  concerning 
penalties  are  from  his  point  of  view  a  non- 
(leierrent  factor.  If  an  individual  is  already 
lising  and  sees  few  of  his  friends  being 
:u-rested  for  use  and  sees  drugs  being  bought 
and  sold  with  impunity  the  same  feeling 
would  prevail.  Also,  if  an  individual  who  is 
Using  sees  that  his  friends  who  are  arrested 
manage  to  avoid  either  going  to  jail  or  being 
compelled  to  seek  treatment,  then  again  the 
Icar  of  the  legal  penalty  is  not  a  deterrent. 


To  explore  further  the  links  between  law- 
enforcement  and  treatment,  one  has  to  look 
at  what  happens  once  the  individual  is 
arrested,  especially  if  he  is  a  narcotic  addict. 
In  many  localities  he  is  able  to  make  bond 
relatively  quickly  and  is  back  on  the  street 
v.iih  the  same  narcotic  habit  that  needs  to  be 
satisfied 

Chances  of  his  both  committing  further 
crimes  and  of  getting  arrested  again  are  good. 
I  therefore  urge  the  increased  use  of  pro- 
grams that  set  as  a  condition  for  bail  for 
narcotic  offenses  that  the  individual  get  into 
a  mandatory  detr)xification  program.  Detuxiii- 
cation  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  treatment 
chain.  In  our  program  we  consider  it  more 
pre-treatmcnt  than  actual  treatment  in  fact. 
Of  more  importance  i-  what  happens  aflcr 
detoxification,  does  the  individual  get  into  a 
longer  term  program  iliat  holds  oul  .some 
promise  (jf  reliabiUtation^  Chances  of  him 
doing  this  are  greater  if  he  knows  that  this 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time 
of  his  trial  or  his  sentencing.  This  can  also 
be  a  good  lest  of  the  individual's  motivation 
to  seek  change, 

I  therefore  favor  an  individual  arrested  on 
a  narcotic  offen.se  being  permitted  either 
bail  or  let  out  on  his  personal  recognition 
with  going  into  detoxification  a  necessarv 
condition  of  this.  Thi;s  requires  some  moni- 
toring unit  and  in  many  localities  the  fa- 
cilities for  this  by  the  criminal  justice  system 
are  extremelv  inadequate. 

The  TASC  (Treatment  Alternate  to  Street 
Crime)  propcsal  advocated  by  the  Special 
Action  OKice  for  Drug  Abu.se  Prevention  is 
one  v.ay  of  briiiging  about  the  coordination 
of  the  neceri^ary  resources  that  would  make 
such  diversion  a  reality  instead  of  hope 

Diversion,  of  course,  implied  more  than 
just  tlie  individual  getting  into  treatment 
post-arrest.  There  are  other  aspects  of  it, 
such  as  the  indu  idual  having  pro.secution 
of  his  case  deferred  or  at  times  eliminated  if 
he  does  well  for  a  stipulated  period  of  time 
111  the  treatment  regime.  While  thLs  idea 
seems  eminently  praciical  from  the  clini- 
cian'ri  point  ol  view,  it  has  been  opposed  by 
some  law  enforcement  officials  on  the  grounds 
that  if  tiie  trial  is  postponed  while  the  in- 
dividual is  given  a  chance  at  treatment,  then 
it  is  much  harder  later  lo  get  a  conviction 
because  of  the  difficulty  with  wiine.s.ses  and 
evidence 

I  personally  feel  that  this  difficulty  has 
been  evaggerated  and  feel  that  studies  sliould 
be  carried  out  to  determine  whether  indeed 
suci!  delayed  prosecution  is  sufficiently  more 
dilticult  to  render  the  pre-trial  diversion  a 
poor  idea.  A  diversion  project  could  be  a  use- 
ful incentive  for  indiv  iduals  to  get  into  treat  - 
mem  and  thus  would  accomplish  a  number 
ol  societal  aims.  Not  only  would  the  cvcle  of 
addiction  hopefully  be  broken  but  there 
would  be  a  marked  decrease  in  costs  to  the 
criminal  justice  .■■.ystem. 

Wlieie  the  diversion  project  is  not  carried 
out  for  one  reason  or  anotlier  and  the  indi- 
vidual gocs  to  trial  and  is  found  guiltv  or 
ple.ads  guilty  then  the  next  key  step  is' the 
pre-sentencing  one.  It  is  important  at  this 
stage  for  the  court  to  have  availalile  an  ob- 
jective e\aluation  of  the  indiiidual's  status 
vis-a-vis  drug  dependeiue  and  an  evaluation 
as  to  the  type  of  treatinetit  most  suitable  for 
him 

In  New  IL'.ven.  v.-e  are  lortunate  in  that  tlie 
major  drug  treatment  programs  are  all 
grouped  administratively  under  the  Drug 
Dependence  Unit  vvliich  makes  it  possible  to 
have  a  central  screening  and  ev.ilu.uion. 
Thus  an  individual  can  be  evaluated  tor  drug 
dependence  by  the  Screening  Unit  and  simul- 
tat'cotisly  receive  a  recommcndi-tion  as  to  tlic 
type  ot  treatment  most  suitable  This  in'cr- 
mation  is  tlien  conveyed  to  the  CL-uri  and  li 
available  lo  the  judge  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tencing. 

In  cilios  with  a  nvuli  iplu  iiy  of  unrela-ed 
pr.igninis  such   screening  and  evaluation   is 


more  difficult  to  carry  out  and  it  may  be 
more  important  for  such  .screening  functions 
to  be  related  lo  the  court.  From  a  treatment 
poliit  of  view  it  is  of  course  imporlant  th.>t 
if  an  individual  be  sent  into  treatment  lh.it 
the  one  most  appropriate  for  his  needs  be 
selected  to  insure  the  best  chance  for  succe!-^. 
I  gel  very  annoyed  when  an  individual  is 
committed  to  a  state  hospital  for  90  days  as 
a  treatment  alternative  when  that  particular 
hospital  mav  Itave  inadequate  programs. 
When  the  individual  gets  out  of  that  pro- 
gram and  relapses  back  to  drugs  the  judge 
then  feels  comfortable  in  sending  him  t> 
jail  because  treatment  has  been  a  failur-.-. 
Very  adequate  community  programs  are 
a'.ailable  today  and  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  utilized. 

At  the  time  of  sentencing  one  alternative 
to  Ihe  current  system  that  has  been  tried  la 
some  places  is  the  so-called  drug  court.  In 
cities  .such  as  New  York  with  numerous  drug 
cases  .special  courts  that  just  handle  dru^ 
jiroblems  have  been  set  up  In  other  titles 
-uch  as  New  Haven  -etting  aside  one  day  a 
veek  to  hear  drug  cases  has  been  tried  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  treatment  agencies 
such  a  program  is  eminently  desirable  be- 
cause it  enables  programs  lo  have  their  rep- 
re.sentatives  in  court  v^-ithout  tying  up  per- 
sonnel in  numerous  courts  or  all  week.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether  this  sy.stei  i 
has  been  as  useful  as  its  theory  would  sug- 
gest. There  have  been  problems  with  the 
judicial  system  in  organixing  the  calendar 
and  the  manpower  to  make  such  a  program 
possible  III  the  New  Haven  area  after  being 
tried  for  a  short  period  of  time  it  was  sus- 
pensed  by  the  judicial  system  for  rea.soi.s 
similar  to  those  mentioned,  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  experience  in  New  York  to 
know  how  successful  the  program  has  been 
there.  However,  the  idea  does  seem  lo  have 
enough  merit  that  it  oualu  to  be  given  a:i 
adequate  trial. 

At  the  time  to  sentencing  if  the  evalua- 
iion  process  has  been  carried  out  properU, 
I,'  is  iiiiportaiU  that  the  judge  hari-  the  ojj- 
Iton  to  Ift  the  indindual  go  into  Ireattucnt 
at  opposed  to  prison.  If  the  judge  is  unable 
to  lake  into  account  the  evaluation  that  h.is 
been  made  because  of  the  requirements  lor 
a  mandatory  minimum  .sentence  then  we  aia.v 
simply  be  perpetuating  the  addiction  cycle 
by  sending  an  individual  to  jail  from  whence 
he  Will  mei'te  and  go  back  to  druts  there- 
after. 

Our  e.vperieiice  over  the  .  st  decades  where 
^entence.s  for  drug  addiction  kept  gettiin; 
iiigher  and  higher  without  deterring  tiie  use 
of  drugs,  by  now  .should  have  com  meed  us 
that  although  tlireat  of  prison  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  total  control  system  f,.r 
drug  addiction,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
the  only  element. 

Another  problem  that  occurs  around  the 
timo  to  senieiicing  is  the  delay  factor.  Verv 
often  3  lo  6  months  or  more  may  elapse  be- 
tween the  lime  an  individual  is  arrested  and 
the  lime  to  sentencing.  If  during  this  tjnie 
he  gets  into  treatment  aid  is  doing  well, 
the  judge  -should  lake  this  into  accotini  i.i 
the  sentencing  procedure  and  con.sider  even 
more  the  possibility  of  treatment  as  an  al- 
ternative lo  prison.  If  he  does  not.  the  mes- 
sage will  be  very  clear  to  the  users  stiU  on 
the  street.  Why  bother  to  get  into  treHimeiK, 
when  youre  going  to  jail  any^vay.'  Beiier 
to  spend  that  time  on  the  street  enjoying  ilie 
drug  lile  to  make  i^p  for  the  period  ol  Iiiture 
incarceration. 

Assuming  that  tlie  nidge  tloes  have  t!ie 
freedom  to  make  treatment  an  alternaiive 
to  prison  it  is  imper.itive  that  two  coiiduions 
lie  present : 

First,  the  judge  should  stipulate  tlie  in- 
dividual to  treatment  as  oppo.sed  lo  simply 
l)u!ling  him  on  probation  and  leaving  it  i\p 
;o  the  proba'ion  officer  to  make  the  deri»i<ni 
o:    treatment.   Second     there   needs   t  .   be   a 
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very  close  working  relationship  between  pro- 
bation and   the   treatment   prot;rams   to  en- 
sure  that  individuals  who  are  stipulated  to 
treatment  and  drop  out  are  remanded  to  the 
criminal    Jii.'itice    sy.stem    as    probation    vio- 
lators. We  have  seen  too  often  in  Connecticut 
what  happens  when  these  conditions  are  not 
carried    out.    According:    to    the    most    recent 
report    of    the    State    Department    of   Proba- 
tion   there    are    over   800    individuals   in   the 
.State  who  are  on  pruba'iosi  f^r  narcotic  of- 
fen.ses   but    not   in   any   kind    of    treatment. 
Fifeurcs  are  harder  to  come  by  for  the  other 
I  lass,   that  is.  individuals  who  have  started 
but   dropped   out,    but   if   the  experience   in 
New    Haven    Is    any    indication,    there    are   a 
s.gnificant    number    of    them.    This    is    de- 
moralising  fo   the    treatment    programs  and 
to    patients    m    the    proj^rams    who    are    in- 
volved in  the  arduous  ta~k  of  rehabilitation 
while  they  see  their  fellow  addicts  remaining 
on   the   street   using  drufes  with   no  penalty 
as   well   as   to   l.iw   enforcement   officers   who 
have   apprehended   addicted   criminals. 

Returning  to  the  Public  Htalth  Service 
definition  of  drug  addutinn.  the  third  part 
has  to  do  with  the  mechani.sm  for  bringing 
the  drug  and  the  susceptible  individual  to- 
gether. Many  individuals  in  the  drug  field 
.Mib-scribe  to  the  so-called  contagion  theory 
In  which  drug  addiction  is  spread  not  by  drug 
pushers  getting  individuals  who  have  never 
used  drugs  to  try  them,  but  rather  through 
contagion  from  the  peer  group.  That  is.  the 
current  user  introduces  friends,  acquaint- 
ances, and  at  times  siblings  to  drugs. 

In  my  experience  the  conu.gu.n  theory  is 
an  apt  description  of  how  drug  u.-e  is  spread 
to  our  area.  If  this  is  the  ca^e  what  then  is 
the  role  of  law  enforcement  in  interrupting 
the  cycle' 

Clearly  those  police  r-mcials  v. ho  feel  the 
police  should  concentrate  on  sellers  and  not 
bother  the  street  addict  may  be  subscribing 
to  human  Ideas  but  will  do  little  to  interrupt 
the  contagion  network  that  spreads  addic- 
tion. It  IS  my  firm  conviction  that  unless  the 
police  contlnre  their  efforts  to  arrest  the  u.ser 
as  well  as  the  seller  there  will  be  little 
change  in  the  demand  side  of  the  drug  ecjua- 
tlon  Even  thotigh  this  may  violate  our  nor- 
mal humanltarinn  and  liberal  Instincts,  it  Is 
n  cotir.se  of  action  that  appears  most'con- 
sLitent  with  our  current  knowledge  about 
addiction. 

Of  course,  such  attention  to  the  user  must 
occur  m  a  conte.xt  in  uhlch  treatment  alter- 
natives to  incarcerate, n  are  available- 
otherwi<;e  we  will  .simply  fill  our  jails  with 
wi^m  who  win  be  back  on  drugs  when  they 
get  out  One  Important  thing  that  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  s\stem  must  keep  in  mind,  al- 
thouph  It  seems  to  often  forget  it,  Is  that  Jail 
la  not  going  anywhere.  When  an  Individuiil 
who  ha.s  been  given  treatment  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  Jail  violates  this  cc.nditir.n  he  can  al- 
ways be  .«;ent  then  to  Jail. 

In  summary,  let  me  emphasise  some  im- 
portant point..?  in  this  con'ext  of  treat- 
ment and  law  enforcement  As  long  as  society 
defines  that  there  are  cla.s^es  of  drugs  that 
it  does  not  want  Individuals  to  use  on  their 
own.  It  will  need  to  have  in  e.xLstence  a  law 
enforuement  network  to  enforce  such  pro- 
hlbitloii.s  We  can  as-sume  that,  ju't  as  m  the 
pa-st,  there  will  aluays  be  some  Individuals 
who  for  either  Individu.Tl  or  social  reasons 
V,  111  want  to  take  .■^uch  drti|.s  Our  current 
treatment  prot-rams  ha:  e  the  rapahility  of 
working  with  manv  of  these  Individuals  to 
get  them  to  cea.se  taking  illegal  drugs  and 
to   live   fruitful    rt-p..nMble   lives. 

nie  role  of  law  enforcement  m  this  con- 
text Urcomes  then,  how  ran  it  help  those 
iiulividuals  get  into  treatment  and  remain 
111  treatment^  In  the  overall  law  enforce- 
ment pi<  ture.  It  li  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  humane.  Just  society  that  the 
laws  be  consistent,  that  they  reflect  the  de- 
tree  of  danger  repre."-cnted  by  the  drug  use, 


that  they  reSect  the  difference  in  danger 
between  different  drugs,  and  that  they  do 
not  lo.se  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  our  need  to 
protect  society  we  must  also  help  the  indi- 
vidual already  drug  dependent. 

Furthermore,  we  must  also  try  and  im- 
prove those  individual  and  social  .situations 
that  are  most  conducive  to  drug  abuse. 
Otherwise,  we  are  in  the  unenviable'position 
of  spending  enormous  sums  of  money  to  en- 
force our  laws  and  treat  the  afflicted  indi- 
•.  idual  and  little  on  preventing  the  occur- 
reiue    of    the    disease    in    the    first    place. 

In  my  presentation  I  have  tried  to  high- 
light some  of  the  areas  in  which  the  law 
enforcement  and  treatment  situation  affect 
each  other  and  point  out  those  areas  that 
are  in  need  of  improvement.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  bring  this  material  to 
your  altenlicn. 

.SrvrtMENT   PRESKNrro   to   the   SlB(  o.vlMmEE 
"N    E\tH  TIVE   RfOROANIZATIGN    OF  THE   SEN- 
ATE   CoMMirrEE    ON    Government    Opera- 
tions BY  Rosalie  M.  Berbep.ian,  MP  H. 
I   shall    be    presenting   some    results    from 
studies    of    Junior    and    senior    high    school 
students  which  Y:iles  Center  for  .Survey  Re- 
.se.irch    has    been    conducting    over    the    past 
tiiree  years    In  summarizing  the  results,  two 
points  can  be  made.  First,  illegal  druos  are 
tnailahl,:  lo  school  ch.ldren  to  a  large  cztent. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  proportion  of  voung- 
•stcrii  experimenting  with  them,  .'ls  well  as  the 
even  lirger  proportion   indictali.g  that   they 
know  where  to  obt<iin  them  with  reasonable 
safety    Knowledge  of  avallabilltv  appears  to 
be   increasing 

Second,  there  is  an  mveTse  relationship  he- 
'utrn  eutent  of  urn-  and  percrivcd  Harm  ful- 
ness und  expectations  of  legal  penalties.  Thus, 
Die  more  a  person  uses  a  drug,  the  le.~s  harm- 
ful he  perceives  It  to  be  and  the  less  likely 
he  IS  to  believe  that  its  use  is  harmful  or 
that  he  will  be  punished  for  such  ii.se  How- 
ever, the  kind  of  data  presented  t^.day  can- 
not answer  the  cau.se-and-effect  a.spects  of 
that  relationship  since  it  is  not  pos.sible  to 
.say  which  comes  first;  that  Is,  does  the 
perception  that  a  substance  is  not  harmful 
precede  u.se  and  e.icourage  use.  (.r  dres  use 
t'ccur.  followed  bv  the  perception  that  the 
substance  is  not  liarmful.  TheJe  perceptions 
of  harmfulness  are  not  Increasing  over  time 
a-^  i.>  drii^-  experimentation,  ai.d  for  two 
substances  (amphetamines  an<l  barbituraies) 
reports  indidate  that  they  are  decrea.sing 

Belore  I  present  these  finUJngs  in  more 
del  ail.  I  should  like  to  describe  briefly  the 
iiHthod  used  to  gather  the  data. 

We  utilized  random  sample  survey  tech- 
niques to  study  students  enrolled  In  the 
7th  through  12ih  grades  of  the  public  pri- 
vate and  religious  school.s  in  the  Greater 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  area  which  includes  12 
cities  and  towns.  The  comniunities  liuluded 
arc  New  Haven.  North  Haven.  West  Haven. 
East  Haven.  WcKJdbridge.  Orange,  Bethany 
Hamden.  Milford,  Branford,  Guilford  and 
Madi.son.  Four  of  tiie>e  are  cities,  while  the 
other  8  are  suburban  towns.  Total  popula- 
tion repre--ented  by  this  area  is  over  500,000 
people.  We  studied  virtually  every  senior  high 
.sch«jl  in  the  area  |20  in  number),  and  a 
crob£-sectiou  of  Junior  high  schools  (18  In 
number)  .so  that  there  is  at  least  one  public 
Junior  high  school  from  eacii  of  the  com- 
munities and  a  number  of  each  type  (pub- 
lic, private  and  religious).  In  each  of  the 
three  survey  years,  about  4.500  slideiu.s  have 
taken  part  from  school  enrollments  of  ap- 
p.'oximately  32.500. 

Ba-cd  on  our  knowledge  of  youthful  drug- 
taking  behavior  in  general,  we  have  every 
rcasi  n  to  believe  that  the  findings  from  the 
New  Haven  area  arc  fairly  typical  of  other 
places,  differing,  if  at  all.  In  extent  of  ui« 
rather  than  in  pattern  of  iLse.  and  especially 
t\T)lcaI  f>f  other  areas  within  the  state  of 
Connecticut. 
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Our  surveys  were  conducted  in  schools  ju 
large  group  settings,  utilizing  self-adminis- 
tered questionnaires  filled  out  anonymou.sly 
Our  staff  was  present  to  supervise  and  ad- 
minister surveys,  with  no  school  per.sonnel 
present.  We  have  promised  individual  schools 
and  school  districts  that  they  would  not  be 
identified  in  any  of  our  work  or  public  re- 
ports, and  so  I  shall  be  pre.senting  findings 
from  any  one  school  or  any  one  school  dis- 
trict, but  rather  the  results  from  the  area 
as  a  whole. 

More  than  08';  of  the  students  who  took 
part  in  the  study  fall  within  the  age  range 
12  to  18  years  (less  than  1%  are  under  12 
and  less  than  1',  are  over  18).  Their  average 
age  IS  15  years.  They  are  about  evenly  di- 
vided between  males  and  females.  Approxi- 
mately 10',  are  Blacks,  1',  are  Puerto  Rican 
I'.   'Other"  and  88'r  White. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  sonie 
results  of  our  studies  which  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  8  illegal  drufs  have  been 
tried  by  these  students,  as  well  as  contrasts 
m  some  of  their  attitudes  and  perceptions 
regarding  them.  Ihese  data  were  gathered 
.11  academic  year  1971-72  and  will  be  com- 
pared to  similar  data  gathered  a  year  earlier 
during  academic  year  1970-71. 

In  addition,  I  have  selected  several  ques- 
tions from  our  survey  questionnaire  which 
h.ave  to  do  with  issues  generally  regarded  at 
deterrants  to  u.se  or  contributors  to  use 
Det.?rrants,  for  example,  include  perceived 
harmfulness  or  punishment  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  u.se.  Contributors  to  use  include 
issues  related  to  ease  of  availability,  fcuch 
as  having  a  substance  offered  or  knowing 
where  to  get  it  with  reasonable  safety  I 
shall  also  be  able  to  report  to  you  whether 
or  not  any  of  the  measures  of  use  being 
reported  appear  to  be  Increasing  or  decreas- 
ing with  time,  and  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
portion of  students  perceiving  the  deterrants 
or  contributors  to  use  appear  to  be  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  as  use  increa.ses  or 
decreases. 

Table  1  shows  the  proportions  of  students 
who  report  use  of  eight  substances— mari- 
juana, hashish,  amphetamines,  barbiturates, 
I.SD,  me.sc.iline.  cocaine  and  heroin.  We  are 
presenting  three  different  measures  of  use- 
ever  used  at  least  once,  ever  used  more  than 
5  times,  and  current  use.  'Ever  used"  sta- 
tistics are.  of  course,  the  m.ost  exaggerated 
statistics  or  rates  that  can  be  used.  "Ever 
used  more  than  5  times-  or  "current  use" 
Tend  to  give  a  somewhat  better  picture  of 
the  extent  to  which  use  may  be  regarded  as 
.somewhat  more  than    ■experimentation  " 

Today.  I  would  like  to  present  to  you 
.some  results  of  our  studies  which  indicate 
tlie  extent  to  which  8  illegal  drugs  have  been 
tried  by  these  students,  as  well  as  contrasts 
in  some  of  their  attitudes  and  perceptions 
regarding  them.  These  data  were  gathered 
m  academic  year  1971-72  and  will  be  com- 
pared to  similar  data  gathered  a  jear  earlier 
during  academic  year  1970-71. 

In  addition,  I  have  selected  several  ques- 
tions from  our  survey  questionnaire  which 
have  to  do  v^ith  l.s.sues  generally  regarded  as 
deterrants  to  u.se  or  contributors  to  use  De- 
terrants. for  example,  include  perceived 
harmfulness  or  punishment  anticipated  us 
a  result  of  u.se  Contributors  to  tjse  Include 
issues  related  to  ea.se  of  availability,  such  as 
having  a  substance  offered  or  knowing  where 
to  get  it  with  reasonable  .<-nfety.  I  shall  ,il,s,) 
be  able  to  report  to  you  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  measures  of  ti.se  being  reported  appear 
to  be  increasing  or  decreailng  with  time,  jnd 
whether  or  not  the  proportion  of  students 
perceiving  the  deterrents  or  contribute rs  to 
use  nppear  to  be  Increasing  or  decreasing  as 
use  Increases  or  decreases. 

Table  I  shows  the  proportions  of  studeiit.s 
who  report  use  of  eight  substances— mari- 
juana, hashish,  emphetamines,  barbiturates, 
LSD,  niescailiie,  cocaine  and  heroin.  We  are 
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presenting  three  different  measures  of  tise^ 
ever  used  at  least  once,  ever  used  more  iliun 
J)  times,  and  current  use.  "Ever  tisod"  sta- 
tistics are.  of  course,  the  most  exaggerated 
statistics  or  rates  that  can  be  used.  "Ever 
used  more  than  5  time.-."  or  "current  use" 
t?iKl  to  give  a  somewhat  better  picture  of 
the  extent  to  wiiich  use  may  be  regarded  as 
.somewhat  more  than  "experiinentation." 

The  plus  or  minus  signs  adjacent  to  vaiious 
rates  indicate  a  statistically  significant  in- 
crease or  decrease  respectively,  from  one  year 
prior.  No  plus  or  minus  sign  mean.-,  no 
change.  "Ever  used"  rates  Imve  increased 
lor  every  substance  except  heroin,  which 
did  not  change;  "ever  u-ed  more  than  5 
times'  rates  have  increased  for  every  sub- 
■-taiice  except  hashish  and  lieiuiii,  both  of 
which  remained  the  same,  and  "current  use" 
r.ites  have  increased  only  for  marijuaiui. 
v.iiile  they  have  decrea.scd  for  mescaline. 

Now  I  should  like  lo  focus  on  issuer  of 
deterrents  to  u.-e.  as  well  as  contributors 
to  use  Most  efforts  toward  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention liave  stressed  the  message  that  drugs 
are  harmful.  Additionallv.  our  laws  have 
liecn  aimed  at  penalizing  users,  with  .severer 
penalties  for  sellers,  and  tightening  up  con- 
trols regarding  the  legal  distribution  of  those 
substances  which  are  regarded  as  having 
some  legitimate  use.  If  these  approaches  to 
prevention  aie  valid,  that  is.  it  people  will 
not  use  substances  they  know  are  hfirmful. 
or  if  people  are  deterred  from  engaging  in 
activities  defined  as  illegal,  we  can  expect 
that  they  will  not  use  these  substances  to 
tlie  extent  that  harmfulne.ss  and  negative 
legal  sanctions  are  recogni/cd. 

Table  2  presents  some  statistics  which  help 
us  examine  such  issues,  feiiice  marijuana  is 
the  drug  inoit  v,  idelv  u.-ed  one  would  expect 
that  more  students  would  perceive  it  as 
being  less  harmful  or  as  resulting  in  les.s 
serious  legal  penalties  as  compared  to  other 
,--ubstances.  We  find  that  this  is  true 

Forty-one  percent  of  all  students,  and  47 
"f  llio.se  who  have  never  tried  the  substance, 
report  perceptions  of  .serious  legal  conse- 
quences accompanying  posses>,ioii  In  com- 
parfson.  85  .  of  all  students  report  expecta- 
tions of  serioH,--   legal  consequence--   lor  po.s- 


session  of  lieroin.  When  we  consider  perceived 
harmfulness  we  find  that  48  oi  students 
consider  marijuana  to  be  somewhat  or  very 
harmful,  while  among  non-users  of  the  sub- 
stance. 68  perceive  it  to  be  somewhat  or 
very  liarmful.  Again,  by  way  of  contrast,  we 
can  note  that  98  of  all  students  con-ider 
heroin  to  be  harmful 

These  rales  increase  pretty  much  in  tiie 
order  exjiected  in  an  inverse  relationship  lo 
rates  of  use.  This  is.  the  higher  the  rate  of 
u.-e.  the  lower  the  rates  ol  perceived  harmtiil- 
ness  and  legal  penalties,  and  vice-ver.a 
There  arc  no  statistically  significant  ch.mgc.- 
111  the  overall  perceptiuii  of  legal  penalties 
from  one  year  to  the  next  However,  per- 
ceptions of  harmfulness  do  show  changes  In 
the  direction  of  less  harm  for  two  sub- 
siiiMce-.:  amphetamines  and  barbiturates  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  tiiese  iwcj  substances 
are  one  which  have  received  greater  official 
recognition  recently  as  being  very  liarmful. 
with  tighter  controls  and  restrictions  being 
imposed  on  their  use  and  distribution.  This 
strikes  us  as  a  particularly  important  point, 
since  \\c  do  know  that  these  substances  are 
quite  dangerou-.  However,  they  are  sub- 
stance.- which  adults  and  parents  use  exteii- 
.sively.  and  which  are  not  viewed  by  the 
geucrril  public  with  as  much  concern,  as 
other  sub.-taiices  .such  as  marijuaiia  or 
heroin 

A  crucial  point  I  would  like  to  make  con- 
cern- the  availability  of  liie-e  substances. 
This  IS  related,  ai though  indirectly,  to  the 
legal  deterrent  issue  in  that  one  of  the 
functions  of  law  enforcement  .ictivities  is  to 
cut  down  on  the  availability  of  illegal  and 
tout  rolled  drugs.  One  could  view  the  i.ssue 
of  availability  as  indicative  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  such  law  enforcement  activities.  In 
the  case  of  availability,  we  could  again  ex- 
pect a  relationship  to  extent  ol  use.  except 
that  this  time  the  relationship  should  be 
direct  That  is,  the  higher  the  rate  of  u.se. 
the  greater  the  availability.  Turning  to  Table 
'■i.  we  see  that  this  relationship  holds  fairly 
true  when  we  look  at  availability  as  demon- 
strated by  responses  to  the  question  "has 
anyone  ever  ottered  to  share  (drug  X)  with 
you."  and  "do  you  ki.ou    where  to  get    idrug 

TiBll    1      PKiiPORTION.S  Of  STUDENTS  RiPORTINT,  DRUG  USI 
|lii  percent) 


Xi  with  reisonable  safely."  It  i.-  interest  ins 
lo  note  chat  more  students  report  that  thiy 
know  where  to  get  a  substance  with  reason- 
able salety  than  have  actually  had  a  sub- 
stance offered  to  ihem  to  be  shared.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  the  large  extent  to 
which  both  questions  arc  answered  posi- 
tively by  iion-ii.sers. 

The  large  number  of  plus.ses  presem  in  this 
trbli'  indic.ne  that  availability,  when  meas- 
ured this  w.'iv.  has  increased  from  oiip  veir 
to  the  next 

I  sh.iU  also  present  some  data  on  alc^aiol 
.  nd  cigarette  consumption  to  provide  per- 
spective However.  I  am  not  going  to  pre- 
.-ent  statistics  on  how  many  students  iiave 
ever— in  their  lifetimes-  tried  these  sub- 
stimces  at  least  once,  be.'.iu&e  mo.-t  young- 
sters in  our  society  sooner  or  later  try  them 
In  Table  4.  we  can  see  that  for  all  student-, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  age  range  is  from  12 
to  18  years  and  the  average  age  is  15.  54 
have  used  alcohol  om-ide  of  their  homes  wit.i 
their  Irieiids,  The  range  of  such  use  is  from 
25  in  the  seventh  grade  to  78' .  in  the  12t>. 
The  plus  symbol  beside  54'.  indicates  thai 
this  is  a  statistic^illy  significant  increase  ov.^r 
one  year  ago.  Cigarette  use  on  a  regular  base; 
is  31'.  for  all  students  reporting,  ranging 
from  16'.  to  4tj'  from  7th  to  12th  grade, 
the  minus  symbol  indicating  a  slatisticUiy 
sigiiiiuant  dioj)  in  the  rute  from  one  year 
ago. 

The  drug  of  choice,  by  f.ir.  aniong  jur.ivr 
iitui  senior  high  school  student-  is  alcohi.I 
These  findings  from  our  study  agree  witii 
those  from  countless  other  studies  conducted 
on  similar  age  groups  in  all  pan-  ot  the 
couniry  and  in  other  industn.dized  naiioii.s. 
The  recent  report  of  tlie  National  Comm:-- 
sion  on  Marihuana  inul  Drug  Abuse  also  em- 
phasized the  wide  pread  use  of  ulcohol  in  thi- 
age  group  ;ind  the  fact  that  alcohol  rates 
lead  all  others.  Considering  the  seriou  ^ 
health  and  social  con.seqiiences  ol  alcohol 
abuse,  its  widespre.id  use  and  popularity 
among  this  age  group  should  give  us  cause 
for  concern. 

I  shall  not  go  into  further  detail  on  anv  oi 
these  or  related  i.ssues  However  I  shall  be 
happy  to  answer  any  of  vjiir  questions  if  I 
can. 
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TABL[  3      AVAUaBlLITY  Of  DhUGS 


TABU  4.-  PROPORTIONS  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING  ALCOHOL  AND  CIGARETTE  USE 
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LAIRD  SAYS  NATION  CANNOT  AF- 
FORD TO  BE  DISTRACTED  f^ROM 
ISSUES 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Melvin  Laird,  Pre.'^ident  Nixon's 
new  domestic  advi.ser.  in  a  .'speech  before 
tlie  National  In.stitute  of  Dental  Re- 
>earth.  ha.s  .said  eloquently  and  suc- 
cinctly w  hat  we  should  all  be  saying  and 
working  to  accomplish  : 

The  American  apend.-!  of  i-.sues  and  prob- 
lems and  decisions  and  dream.s  and  dem.ands 
deserves  cur  atteijlion  right  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  con^-cnt  that  the  Fri- 
day New  York  Times  article  reporting  on 
Mr.  Laird's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

L.MP.D   Says   S.mks  C.^NNfiT   ArfoRD  Tj  Bt 
DibTBACTtD    Fho.M    IbbUE-S 

(By  Nancy  Hirks) 

■W'ASHiNr.TON,  June  28. — The  White  Hoii^e 
domestic  advi.ver,  Melvin  R.  Laird,  said  tc»day 
that  the  country  could  not  afford  to  let  it'ielf 
he  distracted  bv  \Vaterf.'ate  and.  in  the  proc- 
e-s.  neglect  problems  and  cl.allen;jes  it  faces. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  n.eeting  celr'brat- 
Itig  the  25th  .iniiiversarv  of  the  Natlctial  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research,  and  to  newsmen 
afterward.  Mr.  Laird  said.  ■'The  American 
agenda  f  f  issues  and  pnblems  and  decisions 
and  dreams  and  deinatids  dc-erves  ('ur  atten- 
tion nt'ht  now." 

The  reference  to  Watergate  was  implied  in 
unU  specified  after  the  25-niinute  speech 
which  wafc  devoted  almost  exr  hisively  to  .siirn- 
laarlzing  the  accoinpli:^hmeijts  of  the  Ad- 
ii.inistralion  and  urging  support  for  it 

When  the  American  people  gave  Pre!^ldent 
Nixou  the  nio.st  overwhelming  vole  of  ccn- 
ndence  in  the  history  of  this  Republic,  they 
were  voting  for  the  man'-:  ideas  as  weM  as 
(it  the  man  himself."  the  former  Secretary 
<.r  Defense  told  the  150  denti.sts. 

CITES    "BREAKIHROt.GHS" 

"And  I  can  say  this  afternoon  that  this 
Administration  is  aa  determined  and  dedi- 
cated a.s  It  ever  has  been  to  giving  the  Amer- 
I'an  people  the  leadership  they  vfited  for 
la-t  November  and  the  leadership  we  believe 
'he',  still  want  today."  he  said 

It  was  the  Presidents  policy  of  keeping- 
A!n*'rii  a  str',ng  and  keeping  Ameru  an  policy 
<redib!e  that  led  to  the  historic  break- 
't.n.iighs  with  China  and  Ruf-iia. 

"We  can  hardly  affr  rd  now  to  turn  our 
1-..1  ks  on  the  policies  that  have  brought  us  trj 
this  Jnnrtu.i),  If  we  are  to  prevent  liiterna- 
tional  turmoil  from  continuing-  to  be  a  dis- 
traction tTcm  the  pursuit  of  our  iJomestiC 
g'  als     he  sa,d. 


Mr.  Laird  had  accepted  the  luncheon  en- 
gagement before  he  returned  to  the  Admin- 
istration as  chief  dome-^tic  adviser  to  the 
President  on  June  6.  As  a  Representative 
from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Laird  had  spon^rred 
legislation  to  expand  the  National  In'^titutes 
of  Health,  of  which  the  National  Institute  of 
Di  ntal  Resc.trch  is  a  part. 

"Gentlemen.  I  ntn  delighted  that  you  could 
all  attend  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Re.search.  I'm  glad 
to  see  such  a  pood  tumoxit  for  tlie  celebra- 
tion." Mr.  Laird  said  to  reporters  who  waited 
to  (luestion  him  about  Watergate  afttr  the 
^ptec  h  at  the  Washington  Hilton. 

A.-ked  when  the  President  woi;ld  answer 
reporters'  questions  generated  from  the  Sen- 
ate testimony  of  John  W.  Dean  ,3d.  the  for- 
mer White  House  counsel.  Mr.  Laird  replied: 

"ITie  idea  that  the  President  is  not  gcint; 
to  have  a  news  conference  to  answer  ques- 
tions |ari.sing  from  the  Senate  Watergate 
healings  I  is  in  error. 

"I  would  not  think  the  President  wants  to 
he  m  a  position  in  which  he  is  responding 
io  every  single  witness  who  afipeared  before 
the  Lommittee  " 

Mr  Laird  said  the  President  was  waiting  to 
see  If  the  hearings  would  continue  now  or 
would  be  suspended  for  a  short  period.  In 
any  case,  the  White  House  "will  go  fcrv.ard 
at  our  own  time,"  he  said. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  nioming  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  mornm!,^  bu.sine.ss? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  concluded. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1974 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   261,  House  Joint  Resolution  636. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution   (HJ.  Res.  636)   making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  and  lor  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  );io  tem- 
pore. Is  there  obtertion  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  froni  the 
Committee  on  Agipropriations,  with 
ameridmenls. 


Mr.    ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McCLELL.'VN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  at  it.s 
meeting  on  Thursday.  June  28.  1973,  ap- 
proved the  continuing  resolution  with 
amendments  and  ordered  it  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

As  Members  are  aware,  the  purpose  of 
the  continuing  resolution  is  to  enable 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  function,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  new  obligational  authority  for 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year  1974  which  com- 
mences on  July  1. 

This  resolution  contain.?  an  expiration 
date  of  September  30,  1973,  to  provide 
about  1  month  after  the  return  of  the 
Senate  from  its  August  recess  to  finaUi'e 
the  remaining  appropriation  bills. 

The  resolution  assimies  passage  by  th.e 
House  of  9  of  the  13  regular  annual  ap- 
propriation bills  for  fiscal  year  1974  by 
Jime  30. 

It  Ls  expected  that  two  bills  will  pass 
the  Senate  before  July;  that  is,  the  Ag- 
riculture and  the  HUD,  Space  Science. 
Veterans  bills. 

Members  are  familiar  with  the  ternis 
of  the  resolution.  They  are  explained  in 
detail  in  the  committee  report. 

On  a  rollcall  vote  of  9  to  8  in  the  com- 
mittee, the  Church-Case  language,  deal- 
ing not  only  with  Cambodia  and  Laos 
but  also  with  North  and  South  'Vietnam, 
was  inserted  into  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

The  remaining  amendments  propased 
by  the  committee  are  explained  in  tlie 
report. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  fimctions  of  Govern- 
ment after  June  30,  1973,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  for  funding  the  continuation  of 
Government  functions  beyond  June  1973, 
for  programs  for  which  appropriations 
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for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  have  not 
been  enacted. 

The  resolution  follows  the  basic  form 
and  concept  of  similar  resolutions  of  past 
.'cars.  'Without  this  resolution,  every 
function  of  Government  would  go  im- 
lunded.  "With  the  stalemate  existing  now 
1  etween  the  President  and  Congress.  I 
t  iiink  it  is  highly  important  that  we  pass 
this  bill  as  .soon  as  we  can  and  get  it  to 
the  President,  who  I  understand  will  veto 
it.  He  will  veto  it,  I  understand,  because 
of  provisions  in  it  affecting  the  bombing 
of  Cambodia. 

If  we  can  get  this  bill  passed  today,  it 
is  po-^sible  that  we  could  get  another  bill, 
if  he  vetoes  this  one.  and  con.sider  it 
tomorrow.  If  not,  we  undoubtedly  will 
have  to  go  over  until  next  week. 

I  think  Congress  has  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility, in  large  part,  for  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government  being- 
property  funded  beyond  the  July  1  date, 
on  which  all  their  funds  will  cea.se. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agirceing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  fir.-^t  com- 
mittee amendment  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 636. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  state  what  the  amendment 
is? 

Mr.  McCLELLAJ«J.  Mr.  President,  this 
ahiendment  was  added  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  the  House  resolu- 
tion. The  committee  recommends  this 
additional  language,  v.hich  appears  on 
liage  1.  lines  5  to  7.  The  words  added  are 
"and  shall  be  made  available  for  expen- 
diture except  as  specificallv  provided  by 
law." 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  try 
to  induee  the  President  to  spend  money 
Congress  has  appropriated.  This  is  the 
basic  thrust  of  the  amendment. 

The  report  states  that  this  language 
has  been  added  to  the  bill  "to  insure 
that  all  funds  appropriated  herein  shall 
be  obligated  except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided by  law.''  In  other  words,  the  re- 
port says : 

It  in  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  all 
funds  be  available  for  obligation  except  those 
for  which  a  specilic  reservation  has  been 
made  in  this  bill  or  tho.se  whicli  may  legally 
be  withheld  under  the  Anti-Deliciency  Act  or 
other  .statutory  authority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  so- 
il llcri  Bayh  anti-impoundment  amend- 
in  en  t? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is.  As  I  have 
previously  pointed  out.  it  is  to  require 
the  President  to  spend  all  money  that 
is  appropriated,  except  thase  amounts 
which  are  by  law  specifically  restricted. 
CXIX    —1405 -Part  17 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  language 

similar  to  this  wa,s  placed  in  the  agri- 
culture  appropriation   bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  That  is  conect.  It 
was  included  in  the  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  anti-impounduient  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  at  the  end  of  line  5.  insert  "and 
shall  be  made  available  for  e.\penditure  ex- 
cept as  specifically  prc^vided  by  law.". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  first  committee 
;>mendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tire  first  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  plea.se  state  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
in.-eri  in  lieu  tliereof  "334." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  correct 
a  printing  error.  It  is  not  a  substantive 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  at  the  end  of  line  5.  insert  "and 
title  ni  B"; 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  page  8,  line  5, 
after  tlie  words  "title  1",  the  committee 
has  added  the  following  language:  "and 
title  III-B.  '  This  amendment  would  al- 
low the  Of&ce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  continue  its  migrant  programs  under 
the  continuing  resolution.  These  pro- 
prams  are  currently  operating  at  the  S40 
million  level. 

The  administration  had  previously 
proposed  to  transfer  these  programs  to 
manpower  revenue  sharing.  The  House 
deferred  action  on  this  proposal,  so  the 
OflRce  of  Economic  Opportunity  must,  if 
these  programs  are  to  exist,  continue  to 
operate  the  program.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pa^e  8.  line  10.  Insert  "and  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973;". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLE'LLAN.  Congress  corrected 
this  situation  and  activated  the  fimds 
lor  vocational  reliabilitation  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  bill. 

If  the  above  amendment  is  not  agreed 
to.  the  resolution  would  allow  only  for 
basic  grants  to  States  totahng  $560,000.- 
000.  'With  the  amendment,  States  will 
receive  $590  million,  the  amount  ."<et  free 
ly  the  second  supplemental. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  lesii^lative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  i^ar- 
liamenlai-y  inqiui  y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.e 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  state  il. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  'bi  the  next  amend- 
ment. I  ask  the  chairman  ol  the  Coni- 
mittee  on  Appropriatiorus.  that  v,  liich  ap- 
pears on  page  10.  identified  as  section 
109'.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sections 
109  and  110. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  liave  at  the  desk  an 
amendment  wluch  would  apply  to  sec- 
tion 108.  wliich  I  should  like  to  call  up 
before  the  Chuicli-Ca.se  amendment  is 
called  up.  if  liial  would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Il  would 
not  be  in  order.  The  order  of  business 
is  to  dispose  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments before  any  amendments  from  the 
floor  will  be  received. 

The  Senator  could,  if  he  so  desired, 
file  an  amendment  to  a  committee 
amendment,  but  an  uidependent  amend- 
ment is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator \\  ill  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  possible  through  an  agreement  to  get 
authonty  to  lake  up  the  amendment 
pending  to  section  108  prior  to  section 
109? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unaiu- 
mous  consent  the  order  coiild  be  clianged. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mi".  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cltrk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  eon.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.scmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
TuNNEY'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ca- 
dered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
IVIissouri  I  Mr.  Eagleton  > . 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  a  staff  member. 
Bryan  Atwood,  have  the  privileges  of  ihc 
floor  both  todaj  and  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Prtsident.  a  pai- 
liamentarv  mquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cle:k 
will  report  Uie  commitiee  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  PrcMdent.  a  par- 
liamentarv  inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Is  there  a  time  limit  on 
this  joint  resoKition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  is 
no  time  limit,  the  Chair  is  advised. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  there  any  way  tliat 
the  nest  comaiittee  amendment  can  be 
delayed  or  be  taken  up  after  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Terk? 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
liuous  consent,  of  course,  that  might  be 
(.ione. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
tliat  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  a 
rollociuy  or  some  matter  he  wishes  to 
.  ike  up  ihat  does  not  invoh^e  either  sec- 
tion 108  or  109.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.  eni  tluit  iie  be  permitted  to  proceed  and 
tliat  ue  may  delay  discussion  of  section 
lu8  or  section  109.  and  the  [ollowinu 
-ection.  110.  until  the  discussion  of  tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  have  occurred. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  state  my  purpose  in  asking  that  the 
quorum  call  be  dispen.-ed  with?  It  was 
to  pue  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  an  opportiaiity  to  pursue  this 
colloquy  while  Senators  who  are  inter- 
e>ied  in  the  other  aspect^  ol  the  bill,  .sec- 
tion 108.  109.  and  110.  could  be  carrying 
on  tlieir  separate  discussions  and  arrive 
at  some  ai^reement.  if  tliey  can  do  so. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
chairman  will  permit  me.  however,  the 
Chair  was  about  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  committee  amendment  and  make 
it  the  peiidins;  business. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  amondmcnt  is 
tiie  pending  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  think  it  lins 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Clerk  hss  not  reported  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
that  if  by  unanimous  consent  we  could 
withhold  making  that  the  pending  busi- 
ne.ss  and  uo  ahead  and  listen  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  that  would  be  the 
parliamentary  situation  we  would  like 
to  have. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  lliat  we  proceed 
with  this  colloquy,  under  the  rules,  with- 
out interfering  with  any  other  rights  or 
privileges  oI  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
marvelous  v.ay  to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  .statement  in  the  committee  report, 
on  page  4.  entitled  "Anti-impoundment 
language."  Though  I  recognize  that  the 
committee's  anti-impoundment  lan- 
guage has  already  been  adopted,  of 
course  It  is  only  part  of  the  bill,  and  the 
bill  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  There- 
fore. I  believe  it  is  still  ojaen  to  colloquy 
and  interpretation  by  tlie  chairman  of 
tiie  committee. 

Mr  President.  I  note  the  si)ecific  ex- 
planation of  the  committee  of  that  so- 
( ailed  anti-impoundment  language  to  be 
a.s  lollows; 

Tiie  cumnii'.iee  \va^  added  Uus  language 
K.  t.he  bin  10  insure  that  all  liind.s  aiipropn- 
:i'fd  herein  sliall  be  obligaieU  except  as 
specifically  provided  by  lau . 

So  far  .so  good.  I  quote  again; 

It  Is  the  mteut  r>[  the  committee  that  all 
luiids  be  available  for  obligation  except 
'ho.ie  for  which  a  specific  re.servation  ha- 
ijceii  provided  m  this  bill  or  lliose  v.hicii 
.•i-Hv    legally    he    v. .  iiheld    iiiider    the    Anti- 


Deficiency    Act    or    other   specific    statutory 
aiithoruy. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  that  trouble 
me  are  the  words  "other  specific  au- 
thority, '  and  a  case  in  point  relates  to 
an  appropriation  already  made,  which 
would  be  continued  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, relating  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  about  which  we  have  had 
much  debate,  providing  some  $239  odd 
million,  which  the  administration  has 
refused  to  spend.  Indeed,  a  court  has 
nov.  ordered  it  spent. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  this  is  the  language 
whicli  I  want  to  be  sure  does  not  allow 
intoipietation  by  the  administration 
whicli  would  permit  impoundment. 

let  me  maiie  clear  to  my  colleagues 
tlie  provision  of  Anti-Dcficiency  Act 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  committee 
ir?nort.  because  the  following  relates  to 
impoundment,  or  reserves,  so-called: 

To  provide  lor  contingencies  or  eJTect  sav- 
ings uheiicvcr  savings  are  made  possible  by 
or  iliroiigh  clianges  in  roqiilrement.;.  greater 
cfTiciency  of  operations,  or  other  develop- 
nienls  subsequent  to  the  date  on  wliich  siicli 
appropriation   v.as  made  available. 

My  specific  question  to  the  most  dis- 
tinvtiished  chairman  of  the  Aiipropria- 
tion^  Committee  is  this:  Do  we  or  do  we 
not  include  in  the  phrase  in  the  report. 
'Other  specific  .statutory  autliority,"  hills 
of  a  general  imiDort,  for  example  a  debt 
celling  bill  or  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act .'  Tlie  President  has  invoked  the  idea 
of  imijoundnient  as  based  upon  general 
authority,  tor  example,  to  stabilize  the 
economy  of  the  country  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  or  to  maintain 
a  gi\en  debt  limit.  We  have  not  passed 
the  debt  limit  bill  yet.  but  of  course,  we 
have  one  on  the  books  today  and  we  will 
undoubtedly  pass  the  pending  one.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  intends  the  words 
"specific  statutory  authority."  as  con- 
tained in  this  report,  to  mean  a  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  particular  appropria- 
tion undei  consideration  by  the  President 
for  impoundment? 

As  I  have  no  idea  of  the  whole  range 
of  statutes  of  the  United  States,  there 
may  be  statutes  in  which  we  give  the 
President,  specifically,  pinpointing  it  to 
a  particular  kind  of  appropriation,  the 
riglit  to  expend  or  witlihold  appropria- 
tions. 

It  IS  tluil  ijoint  on  which  we  should  be 
clear,  certainly  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Approiu'iations  Committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  belief,  and  I  think  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  Member  who  offered  this  amend- 
ment, and  also  that  it  was  the  con- 
sensus and  the  intent  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  that  all  funds  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  exceiJt  those  for 
which  a  specific  reservation  has  been 
provided  in  this  bill  or  those  which  may 
legally  be  withheld  under  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act  or  other  specific  statu- 
tory authority. 

We  point  out  .specifically  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act.  and  then  we  say  "or 
other  specific  statutory  authority."  This 
section  will  apply  to  all  funds,  unless  some 
apiuopiiation  comes  under  one  of  the.se 
specific  excciHioiis,  wiiere  the  |)ower  is 
granted  by  these  .separate  acts  to  tlie 
President    to   withhold    or    to    impound. 


The  whole  purpose  of  this  is  to  un- 
dertake and  to  require  the  President  to 
spend  all  moneys  that  are  presently  ap- 
propriated and  which  this  continuing 
resolution  would  carry  forward  to  Sep- 
tember 30, 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  cite  all  of  the 
applicable  statutes.  If  there  is  a  specific 
statute  granting  specific  power  to  the 
President  to  withhold  fluids  then  he 
mav  do  so, 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  excellent.  However,  may  I  again 
emphasize  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'specific"  whicli  relates  to  a  statute 
which  has  reference  to  the  particular 
appropriation  which  the  President  seeks 
to  impound. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage here,  and  that  is  the  way  I  would 
interpret  it.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
interpretation  that  the  Api^ropria  Lions 
Committee  had  in  mind.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  interpretation  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  in  mind  on  the  agricultural  bill 
which  was  passed  on  yesterday.  Unless 
some  specific  statute  would  authorize 
the  President  to  withhold  the  funds,  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  Senate  that  tlu.s 
procedure  be  followed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much.  I  think  that  is  es.sentiai. 

There  is  another  matter  on  which  I 
would  like  to  inquire. 

This  relates  to  the  level  of  expendi- 
ture for  Labor.  HEW  items,  when  the 
current  rate  is  the  ojierative  provision 
which  is  referred  to  on  page  2  of  tlie 
committee  report.  The  report  states: 

In  reference  to  continuing  projects  and  ac- 
tivities covered  by  the  Department  oi  Lalj.jr 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Wellare  and  Re- 
lated Agenrie.s  Appropriation  Act.  linanced 
uncifr  continuing  resolution  during  fi-c.il 
year  ir»7;i  (P.I..  9,3-334).  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion defines  "current  rate'  as  tliat  estab- 
Ilsiied  by  the  continuing  resoUuion  whicli. 
Ill  'general,  appropriated  the  amount?;  at  a 
rate  for  operations  equal  to  the  lower  of  tlic 
rate  passed  by  the  House  or  the  Senate  m 
H.R,  15417,  the  first  vetoed  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Labor-Healtli.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  Related  .'Agencies, 
for  fiscal  year  VJl.', 

The  words  "current  rate"  appear  in 
this  particular  bill  that  we  are  consider- 
ing today  as  it  relates  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, at  page  4,  lines  6  through  13, 

When  called  upon  to  explain  this  very 
Ijiovision  in  the  continuing  resolution, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ajjpropriations 
Committee  of  the  other  body  said  the 
following,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
here  our  Ajipropriations  Committee  is 
undertaking  the  exact  same  interpreta- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
B,'\Yni.  who  has  been  very  active  in  this 
matter,  has  been  called  to  the  Chamber 
.so  that  he  may  al.so  comment  if  he  feel.s 
further  clarification  of  this  colloquy  is 
needed. 

ReiJiesentatixe  Mahon  said: 

T'UK  Ci  RriNT  R.\Tf;  for  Procra.ms  I.'.xdh: 
L,\B()R-HE\V   A(  T 

Mr  Spcukcr.  v,e  are  faiiuliar  wiiii  the  spe- 
cial lechnical  word ;  — .sliall  I  say.  "words  ol 
art"  contained  in  the  contmuiiig  resolution. 
The  only  changes  in  the  conlinuiiiK  resolu- 
tion iio'A  bolore  us.  as  compared  with  jiie- 
Mous  years,  pertain  to  programs  under  the 
Di'p.irtincnl  of  I.a')or,  Health,  EdnratKHi.  and 
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Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  With  the  pa.s.sage  through  the  House  of 
the  fiscal  year  1974  Labor-HEW  bill  expected 
today,  the  going  rate  for  operations  wlU  be 
tiie  more  restrictive  of  the  House-passed  rate 
iiiid  the  current  rate.  The  cuirent  rat«  is  not 
(  o'.jsidered  to  be  the  actual  current  level  of 
iperations.  That  level  would  not  be  indica- 
^:-.e  C'f  the  fiscal  1973  rale  intended  by  Con- 
:  ress  for  those  programs,  becau.se  over  a  bU- 
lion  dollars  of  tlio.se  funds  have  been  im- 
[    ■unded. 

Therefore,  for  the  purpc^es  of  the  programs 
under  the  Labor-HEW  Act.  the  "current  rate" 
IS  defined  as  tliat  established  by  the  con- 
tiinnng  resolution  for  fiscal  1973 — which  is 
much  higher  than  tlie  actuaj  ongoing  rate — 
namely,  a  rate  of  operations  equal  to  the 
lower  of  the  rate  passed  by  the  Senate  or  the 
House  in  H,R.  15417,  the  first  vetoed  bill. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  the  importance  of  this  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
impounded  money  and  refrained  from 
.spending  money,  as  for  example,  health 
and  education  items.  The  acttal  spending 
has  been  lower  than  the  level  called  for 
by  the  Congress. 

As  I  understand  the  explanation  of 
Representative  Mahow.  and  if  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  espoases  the 
same  position,  the  rate  of  expenditure 
provided  for  in  the  act  when  the  "cur- 
rent rate"  is  used  is  to  be  the  lower  of 
amounts  passed  by  the  House  or  Senate, 
in  HJl.  15417,  the  first  vetoed  1973  La- 
bor. HEW  appropriations  bill,  rather  than 
the  actual  i-ate  the  administration  has 
been  spending  at.  because  the  actual  rate 
refiects  impoundments  and  failures  to 
spend  which  we  have  challenged. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  there  is  no  issue 
whatsoever  between  Representative  Ma- 
hom's  interpretation  and  that  contained 
in  the  measure  which  the  Senate  has  en- 
acted. And  it  is  so  stated  ver>-  specifically 
in  the  report.  They  defined  it  exactly  as 
the  Senator  did  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  report  language.  And  the  issue  was 
not  raised  before  the  committee, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  FtTLBRIGHT.  Mr,  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  comment  on  the  .situa- 
tion we  have  in  the  matter  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  interested. 

I  ask  imanimous  con.sent  to  take  up  out 
of  order  an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
continuing  resolution  on  the  foreign  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance. 

I  have  presented  it  to  the  chairman, 
and  I  understand  that  there  was  con- 
.siderable  problem  in  the  committee  and 
it  was  overlooked  in  the  committee.  I 
understand  that  the  chairman  has  no  ob- 
jection to  presenting  it  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate,  It  would  be  very 
helpful  if  we  could  do  it  before  we  de- 
bate the  Caae-Church  matter,  which  I 
anticipate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
nb.iection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBHIGHT,  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
.send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 


Mr.  FULBiUGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
rea^iine  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa^  5.  strike  out  lines  7  through  16 
and   in.sert   in   lieu   thereof  the  loUowuig: 

activities  (other  than  those  authorized  by 
the  Foreij;!!  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
as  amended),  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  section  l(i8  ol  Public  Law  92-571.  as 
amended,  and  such  amount-s  shall  be  avail- 
able notwith.standing  section  10  of  Public 
Law  91-672  and  .section  655ic)  of  such 
Foreign  A.^sistanrc  Act  of  1961; 

On  page  8,  between  lines  15  and  16.  in- 
.sert llie  follow  ini:: 

(fl  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
continue  to  pay  the  salaries  of  personnel 
carrying  out  the  Foreiijn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  as  amended,  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment ol  this  joint  resolution  and  essential 
expen.ses  related  thereto,  and  such  amounts 
shall  be  available  notwithstandiiif;  section  10 
of  Ptiblic  Law  91-672  and  section  655(c) 
of  such  Foreign  Assistance  .Act  of  1961.  The 
provision  of  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  provide  appropriations  to  commence  r,r 
continue  any  program,  project,  or  activity 
under  either  such  Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  propositcn.  This  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year 
we  have  had  no  authorization  whatso- 
e\er.  There  has  been  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  the  entire  year.  There  has  been 
r.o  appropriation,  either.  There  has  been 
a  continuing  resolution.  There  has  neith- 
er been  an  appropriation  bill  in  the  u.sual 
form  nor  an  authorization  on  the  mili- 
tary assistance. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  amendment  is 
.■^imnly  to  say  that  through  the  life  of 
this  continuing  re.^olution  these  two  pro- 
grams will  receive  all  salaries  and  neces- 
sary expenses,  but  not  authority  for 
additional  program  obligation. 

There  is  about  $4.2  billion  in  the  pipe- 
line for  that  purpo.se,  or  something  ap- 
proximating that. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that 
if  we  do  not  give  Congre.ss  an  opportu- 
nity to  pass  an  authorization  or  appro- 
priations bill,  it  will  continue  under  the 
continuing  resolution  as  it  did  last  .vear. 
The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  military 
authorization  bill  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  passing  the  economic.  This  has 
not  been  concluded.  However,  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  particular  diflficulty. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  a  great 
problem.  I  would  hope  that  this  could 
be  adopted  simply  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
resume  the  traditional  autliorization  and 
appropriation  bills 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comi:)lete  statement  of  my 
position  on  this  amendment  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtiDKD.  as  follows: 

ST.<TtMT:NT    ON     Ct'NTINVrNC     RESOLVrillN 

I  hope  that  the  .Senate  will  amend  the  con- 
tmuinif  resolution  to  limit  the  funds  for 
the  foreign  aid  and  military  sales  pro(rnims 
to  salaries  and  necessiiTy  e.xpent'CS. 


Tlie  foreign  aid  program,  economic  and 
military,  has  been  funded  through  a  continu- 
ing resolution  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  In 
the  last  year  and  a  half  the  Senate  has 
defeated  two  foreign  aid  authorization  billf=. 
A  h:f_'h  controversial  military  aid  autlioriza- 
tion bill  passed  the  Senate  earlier  thifc  week 
by  only  a  small  margin.  The  Admmistratioa 
ol  couriie  seeks  to  keep  thesse  programb  going 
as  usual,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  aulhoriziug 
and  appropriations  bills  were  not  passed  fur 
•he  1973  fiscal  year. 

TraditiouaUy.  continuinp  resolution.'-  have 
not  beeii  used  to  :und  programs  indefinitely 
when  passage  ol  retrular  aulhoriauj^  le^isla- 
tii  n  is  so  doubtful  as  lias  been  the  ctee  with 
foreign  aid  for  tlie  last  ye.ir  The  use  of  coi.- 
liiiUiii'j  resolution  author'.'y  to  keep  this  con- 
troversial program  alive  when  Congress  would 
not  fund  it  through  the  regular  proces.s  hii« 
subvened  normal  legislative  procedure  and 
has  undermined  the  role  of  both  the  Foreig., 
Relations  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees Tlie  Extf.mve  Brr.r.i  h  has  gotten  the 
money  it,  wanted  lor  a  controversial  pro^r.^in 
without  being  subjected  to  the  restraints 
that  Congress  usually  imposes  through  these 
bills  And  the  prospects  lor  policy  and  fund- 
ing-level disputes  on  foreign  aid  betwee:. 
Congress  and  the  E.\ecutive  Branch  are  even 
greater  this  year  than  m  the  past. 

Once  a  new  fiscal  year  is  8tart«d  ar.d  a 
coniinuuif:  rest  luticu  is  poiised  to  keep  the 
foreign  aid  programs  going  as  usual,  it  will 
be  very  ditfictili  to  close  the  doi-ir  to  con- 
tinued funding  regardless  ol  how  much  trou- 
ble the  program  encounters  in  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  procejsses.  TTie  usual 
f.rguments  will  be  made  that  "to  cut  the  pn.i- 
g-ram  off  now  will  throw  thousands  or  pec- 
pie  out  of  their  jibs."  and  so  en. 

The  only  wav  to  make  tlie  Executive 
Brant  h  bargain  seriously  on  foreign  aid  bills 
is  for  Congress  to  refuse  to  allow  any  new 
program  money  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  the  Foreign  .Assistance  Act  and  Mjli- 
tiiry  .Sales  Art  programs,  biit  allow  only 
moi.ey  for  sahu-ies  and  essential  expenst^ 
There  is  now  s4  2  billion  in  the  fortign  aid 
pipeline  and  cutting  off  new  prrjpram  mcney 
will  certamly  not  end  the  .'low  ol  Icreign  aid. 
And  u  would  noi  effect  military  aid  to  Stiuth 
Vietnam  or  Laos.  \Khuh  is  fmided  gui  ol  Uie 
Defense  budget 

If  the  Executne  Branch  gets  all  of  the 
inoiify  lor  foreign  aid  it  wants  thrc/ugh  the 
continuing  resolution,  there  will  be  no  incei- 
tive  for  it  to  .seek  passage  of  authorizing  and 
appropriations  bills.  It  is  quite  po».sitole  that 
the  end  result  of  FAssinij  thia  continuing 
resolution  as  it  is  wiU  be  to  exiead  the  liie 
of  this  costly  program  for  another  year  h\ 
Congressional  default.  I  hope  tlie  Senate  w.;; 
net   cpcn  the  door  to  that  possibility. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  whut 
would  be  tlie  expiration  date  of  the 
amendment ' 

Mr.  FT.'LBR1GHT,  II  would  simply 
mean  that  through  the  entire  life  of  this 
conimtung  resoluuon.  thev  would  gel  sal- 
ari(  s  and  necessary  expenses. 

Mr.  YOUNG,  Througli  the  hfe  of  tht 
continuing  resolution  ' 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Throuf  h  the  life  cf 
this  conlinmng  rfsolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tl.e  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  cf 
tlie  ScuiUor  from  .Arkansas, 

Mr,  STE\ENS.  Mr.  President,  we  a:c> 
attempting  to  contact  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  delennine  his  altitude  concern- 
ing this  amendment,  and  I  would  sugfest 
the  abseme  of  a  quorum  wh.le  we  are 
awaiting  his  arrival. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  allow  the 
chairman  to  -speak  before  we  do  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  witlidraw  my  request 
tor  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  que.s- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 

FrLBRIGHT  '  . 

rUK    .\.N.SWfr.    MI  Si    EF.    .NO 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  to  me  it 
IS  unthinkable  that  tlie  Senate  would 
authorize  the  continuation  of  the  bomb- 
inu  in  Cambodia  for  another  6  weeks — 
01-  even  another  6  days. 

This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  the  v. ill 
of  tlie  Congress  versus  the  will  of  the 
President. 

It  is  a  dangerous,  reckles.s  lunge  in  the 
direction  of  continuinu  war  lather  than 
peace. 

It  is  a  deliberate,  unconscionable  wast- 
ing of  more  human  li\es  m  a  futile 
cause. 

Have  we  learned  notlung  from  tlie 
lessons  of  the  past  few  years  in  the  pro- 
longation of  this  abommable  war? 

A  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  signified  In  the  public  opinion  polls 
that  they  want  this  bombing  stopped — 
now. 

A  majority  of  both  Hou.^c.•^  of  Congress 
liave  voted  that  they  want  tlii.s  bombing 
stopped — now. 

A  majority  of  other  civili/ed  countries 
of  tlie  world  and  decent  people  every- 
where want  to  .see  this  bombmu  stoj)- 
l)ed — now. 

Now  to  compromise  a  position  firmly 
established  is  to  enact  another  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  people,  we  will,  if  we 
accept  such  a  compromise,  appear  to  be 
ratifying  the  inhumane  destruction,  the 
illegal  extension  of  warfare,  the  never- 
ending  nursing  of  corrupt,  inept  dictator- 
ships and  all  the  other  horrors  that  have 
preceded  m  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

Until  now,  the  PiCMdent  had  no  con- 
gres.sional  authority  wliatsoever  for  his 
military  adventures  in  Cambodia.  The 
Congress  even  wrote  into  law  a  denial 
of  any  U.S.  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  Cambodia  in  spite  of  our  provi.-ion  of 
military  aid. 

Now  we  are  at  the  start  of  the  road  to 
tlie  very  commitment  we  have  i^re- 
viously  opposed. 

The  piopo.sed  amendment  would  cut 
off  funds,  but  only  after  six  weeks  of 
heavy  bombing.  And  from  past  exper- 
ience, liow  can  we  believe  that  the  bomb- 
in-:  V  ould  jeally  end  on  August  15? 

Rmht  now  we  are  bombing  Cambodia 
each  month  at  a  rate  roughly  equal  to 
that  in  any  previous  year.  And  yet  the 
miliiarv  situation  has  not  imi)roved:  in 
fact.  It  is  probably  worse  than  when 
the  Senate  fust  pas.sed  restrictive  le.yis- 
l.ition. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  various 
Cambodian  factions  are  any  clo.ser  to  an 
agreement.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
bombinu  by  it.self  can  hasten  negotia- 
tions. 

After  all,  Cambodia  is  caught  up  in  a 
civil  war.  There  is  the  Lon  Nol  faction, 
huddled  m  Phnom  Penh  and  unable  for 
liie  i)a.-.t  18  moiuiis  to  make  any  military 


headway.  And  there  are  the  in-o-Sihan- 
ouk  opposition  groups  and  the  anti- 
Sihanouk  opposition  groups.  Tlie  North 
Vietnamese  provide  some  logistical  sup- 
port, but  only  a  few  thousand  combat 
soldiers. 

Cambodia  today  is  like  South  Vietnam 
in  1964.  We  must  not  make  the  same 
mi.stake  again. 

For  7  years  we  were  asked  to  gi\e  the 
President  more  time.  More  bombinu  was 
always  offered  as  the  best  way  to  spur 
negotiations  to  peace. 

I  re.iect  tluit  notion  now.  as  I  have  in 
the  i^a.-r   Now  is  the  time  to  say  no. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President!  I  suggest 
the  abscp.ce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi,>lative  clerk  iM'oceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
RiBKOfF'.  Withom  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  for 
the  yeas  and  na\-s. 
The  yens  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  cMr.  Ful- 
BKicnr ' . 

On  tiii.s  question  the  yeas  and  nay.s 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  as.-i.stant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Hartke  '  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'Mr.  J0HN.STON1  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bidfn'  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark  •  are  absent 
on  official  busines.-. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mis.M-,>iljj}i  I  Mr.  Sten.ms'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illne.ss. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  tiie  Sen;Uor  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Cl.xrk  '  would  vote  •Yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cot- 
ton '  IS  absent  becau.se  of  illne.s.s  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Mr- 
CUKE'  IS  ab>ent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  St.af 
FORD'  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Wekker  I  is  detained  on  ofTicia 

The  result   was  announced— yeas 
nays  43.  as  follows: 


.'\ikeii 
Baker 

Bart  let  t 

Beau 

BeUniou 

Bennett 

Beutsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Biickle,\ 

Cook 

C'liriLs 

Dole 

Dmueni'i 

Uoiiiiiuck 


Birleu 
Cl.irk 
CoUo;i 


NAYS— 43 


Fannin  Pcrn-.^on 

Font;  Percy 

Goldwalt-r  Rotli 

Grlffai  .Suxbe 

CUirne.v  Scliweiker 

Hansen  Scott.  Pa. 

Hriiska  Scott.  Va. 

.Jackson  SiJarkman 

J:ivits  Stevens 

Maunii.Sfiii  Taft 

Mathias  Thiinaoiul 

-McCiee  To\\er 

Mclntyre  Voiui;; 
Moh.s 
Packwood 

NOT  VOTINCi— 9 

Hanke  Stafford 

Johitstoii  Steiiius 

RlcCUire  Weitker 


Ahoiire/k 

Allen 

Bavh 

Bible 

B'u-dick 

Bvrd. 

Harr'.  1-     .!: 
Bvrd   Humii  C 
C'aiinoii 
Case 
Chile.s 
Chtin  h 
CraiLsloii 
Ka'jielon 
Kastland 
Erviu 
hiiibri.'ht 


I  No.  258  Leg  I 

YEAS  — 48 

C'.riivel 

Harr. 

Haskell 

Hat  field 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Holliims 

Hiiddleslon 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

hiou.ve 

Kennedy 

Lont; 

Manslield 

MiClellan 

M'Goverii 

Melcall 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Miiskie 

Nelson 

Ninin 

Paslore 

Pell 

Pro\niire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talrnadne 

Tniiney 

Williams 


So  Mr.  FuLsnifiHT's  amendment  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
l!ie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  OF  KENNETH  E  BE- 
LIEU.  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ARMY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  w  ish 
to  address  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
retii-ement  of  Kenneth  Belieu  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  We  truly  owe  a 
special  tribute  for  the  numerous  contri- 
butions made  by  Secretary  Belieu  to  the 
-Nation. 

Ken  has  had  an  outstanding  record  a.s 
a  citizen-.soldier.  Through  his  tantiring 
efforts,  he  has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
assistance  of  our  Army"s  transition  to- 
ward a  peacetime  posture.  Throughout 
the  many  years  I  have  known  and  worked 
with  him.  I  can  attest  to  his  intense  con- 
cern for  the  soldier,  as  well  as  his  unceas- 
ing and  dedicated  devotion  to  the  Army. 
He  has,  in  my  opinion,  contributed  as 
much  as  any  man  to  enliance  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Army,  the  Congress, 
and  other  governmental  agencies.  The 
greater  the  task— the  graver  the  respon- 
sibility; Ken  has  always  been  capable  of 
maintaining  a  personable  and  very  hu- 
man touch. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  witli  regret  that 
I  learned  of  Secretary  Belieu's  retire- 
ment. His  devoted  service  should  nol  go 
unnoticed.  I  know  that  there  are  many 
here  who  share  my  feelings  and  for  ail 
of  us  here.  I  wish  liiin  every  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  biograijhical  sketch  of  Kenneth  E. 
BeLicu.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bkjcraphv — Kenneth  E.  Bf.Lieu.  Under 

serfet.^ry  op  the  army 
Kenneth  E.  BeLieti.  Under  Secreian,-  of  i  he 
Army,  was  born  in  Portl.Tiid.  Oregon.  Febru- 
ary 10.  1914.  He  nt tended  Roosevelt  High 
School  in  Portland  i '33 )  and  the  University 
of  Oregciti  ('371  ai  Eugene.  Oregon  and  svib- 
seqticnlly  llie  Harvard  Business  School  Ad- 
vanced Management   Program   i '55  i . 

Mr.  BeLieu  was  sworn  m  as  Under  Secre- 
tary ()f  the  Army  on  22  September  1971. 

In  1940.  alter  three  years  of  business  i!i 
Portland,  he  vohniteered  for  acli\e  dti'v  as 
a  Second  LietUcnanl  in  tlie  Infantry.  By  194,t, 
he  had  participated  in  the  Nontiaiidv  Land- 
iiiR  and  campaigns  m  France,  liie  Ba'ile  of 
the  Bulge,  C^crmany  and  C?echoslovakia,  He 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star.  Purple  Heart  and 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

Following  Woiid  War  II,  he  .-er\ed  m  v.:ii- 
ous  assignments  with  the  Army  in  tlie  War 
Department  and  Depar'-inent  i/f  the  .Arniv 
General  Staff  In  1950,  during  the  Korcn 
Contlict,  he  lost  his  left  leg  below  tlie  knee 
rus  a  restilt  of  wounds  recei\cd  in  combat. 
Upon  his  discharge  from  ilie  hospital  he  v.us 
a.^signed  to  ilie  ol'ice  of  ihe  Secretary  of  th.e 
Army  where  lie  served  as  E.xedttive  Officer 
to  two  Secretaries  of  the  .^rmy  before  his  re- 
tirement as  a  Colonel  m  195.0. 

From  1955  to  1960,  BeLieu  was  a  profes- 
sional staff  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Comnnliee,  the  first  Staff  Director 
of  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee  inid  at  'he  same  time  wa.s 
Staff  Director  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  of  the  .Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

In  February  1961.  lie  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  N.cvy  'lor  Installations 
and  Logi.stics  In  February  1965.  lie  was  aji- 
poiiited  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  While 
ill  the  Na\y  Mr.  BeLieu  w.is  awarded  the 
Navy's  Distinmiished  Public  Service  .\w.ird. 
He  rettinied  to  private  life  in  July  of  1965. 
During  tlie  period  of  July  196.i  to  January 
1969.  Mr,  BeLieu  lield  positions  as  E.\etu'i\e 
Vice  President,  President  and  Member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Leisure  World  Foundation, 
Laguna  Beacii,  Calif orni,i;  Member,  Defen.  e 
Science  Board;  Member  of  the  Board  of  .^d- 
vi.sors,  Ryan  Aeronautic.il  Corporation  and 
Continental  Motors:  and  Memt>er,  Technical 
Advisory  Board.  RCA. 

On  January  21,  1969  .Mr.  BeLieu  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon  .ls  Deputy  A.-sisi- 
ant  to  the  Pre.-ideiu  for  Coiigre---sional  Re'.a- 
tions,  tlie  position  he  held  luiiil  he  ■was  ap- 
jiointed  Under  .Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr,  BeLieu  and  his  family  :-e-ide  in  .Wcy.- 
andria.  Virginia. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  for  an  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  have  had  many,  many 
personal  contacts  with  Kenneth  BeLieu 
over  the  years.  He  is  a  close  personal 
friend,  I  have  come  to  think  of  him  as 
one  of  the  most  able  public  servants  m 
all  of  government. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  •v\ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  permitting  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from    Arkansas    and    the    distinguished 


Senator  from  Nevada.  Over  the  years  I 
have  had  many  contacts  with  Kenneth 
BeLieu  and  many  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve his  work  as  a  public  official.  He  is 
truly  a  great  American  and  truly  a  great 
public  servant. 


CONTINUING  -APPROPRIATIONS. 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideiation  of  the  resolution  'H.J.  Res. 
636 1  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other 
pnri5o.ses. 

C'.NTINVING    RESOLUTIONS    I  RODE 
roNCRFSSIONAL    POWER 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  continues  its  laudable  eiTorts 
to  regain  its  rightful  con.stitulional  pre- 
rogatives, cflorts  in  which  I  have  whole- 
heartedly joined,  and  which  I  will  con- 
tinue enthusiastically  to  support.  The 
Congress  has  at  last  found  the  will  to 
challenge  the  Presidents  war  in  South- 
cast  Asia,  and  we  will  continue  to  at- 
tach riders  to  any  and  all  legislation  that 
comes  through  the  Senate  until  we  suc- 
ceed in  stopping  the  illegal  bombing. 

In  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings,  tlie 
committee  is  revealing  to  the  public 
what  the  Congi'ess  has  long  known — that 
executive  autocracy,  far  from  fostering 
elTiciency  in  Government,  fosters  in,stead 
a  mentality  that  regards  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  as  an  annoying  obstacle  to  the 
quest  for  greater  power. 

So  there  are  .signs  that  the  Congress 
is  no  longer  content  to  docilely  bend  to 
the  wishes  of  the  administration,  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  But  in  one  critical 
area  the  Congress  is  still  failing  itself 
and  the  American  people.  That  critical 
;;rea  is  appropriations  and  fi.scal  policy, 
ucrhaus  the  single  most  important  power 
Congress  holds. 

Today  we  aie  considering  a  continu- 
ing resolution  to  fund  Government  pro- 
grams until  we  get  around  to  passing  the 
necessary  ai^propriations  bills.  The  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  necessary,  and  I 
shall  vote  for  it.  but  it  should  be  recog- 
nized for  what  it  i.s — an  emasculation  of 
congressional  jiower. 

Continuing  resolutions  simply  give 
Government  agencies  the  .same  amount 
of  money  for  the  same  programs  author- 
ized for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  They 
do  not  reflect  any  new  congressional  re- 
\iew  of  programs,  any  new  perception 
of  national  priorities.  Foreign  aid  has 
been  operating  on  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  15  months.  During  that  time 
there  have  been  extensive  hearings,  and 
IMolonged  debate  on  foreign  aid  policy, 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  our 
understanding  of  the  factors  that  should 
.shape  foreign  aid  programs  in  the  post- 
Vietnam  era.  Yet  all  this  discu.ssioii  has 
been  to  no  avail,  for  we  have  never  been 
able  to  resolve  the  differences  into  an 
appropriations  package,  and  have  relied 
instead  upon  the  lame  answer  of  con- 
tinuing resolutions. 

In  so  doing.  Congress  abdicates  its  re- 
spoi'Lsibility.  and  contributes  to  the 
erosion  of  its  power  over  the  Federal 
purse.  If  the  Congress  does  not  take 
the    responsibility    of    setting    national 


priorities,  the  Executive  will,  and  its 
domination  over  the  Congress  will 
continue. 

I  do  not  niean  to  unduly  criticize  the 
Appropriation.-  Committees  for  their 
failure  to  gel  appropriations  bills  be- 
fore the  Congress  before  the  end  of  tlie 
fi.scal  year.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  well  under- 
stand the  frustrations  of  attempting  to 
develop  the  Federal  budget  within  a  few- 
short  months.  Nonetheless,  we  should  all 
recognize  that  the  appropriations  process 
is  in  need  of  reform. 

As  an  initial  step,  we  need  to  chant-e 
the  fiscal  year  to  conform  with  the  calen- 
dar year.  Senator  M.agnvson.  has  recom- 
mended this  change  in  his  Federal  .Ati- 
propri'itions  Reform  Act  iS.  1648'.  and 
today  I  am  joining  him  as  a  ccsponsor 
of  that  legislation.  This  bill  will  give  the 
Cor.gress  time  to  thoughtfully  consider 
authorizing  and  appropriating  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  iiavmg  to  surrender  to 
the  last  resort  of  contintiing  resolutions. 

But  we  cannot  argue  that,  since  these 
reform  efforts  are  proceeding,  we  can 
afford  to  remain  content  with  flimsv 
"answers"  to  budgetary  problems,  such 
as  continuing  resolutions.  Continuing 
resolutior.s  are  i)nme  examples  of  the 
Congress'  inadequacy  to  deal  with  tough 
IJohtical  decisions,  and  lend  credence  to 
the  claim  that  Congress  is  fiscally  nre- 
.sponsible    They  are  signs  of  weakness. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  an.swer  lies 
in  the  formation  of  small,  all-powerful 
budget  committees  to  exercise  total  con- 
trol of  the  budgetary  process  in  the  name 
of  congressional  responsibility  and  ef- 
ficiency. TliLtt  Is  not  necessarily  the  al- 
ternative to  our  present  situation. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  Congress,  no 
more  than  the  Executive,  can  cover  up 
its  deficiencies  with  desperation  meas- 
ures. When  we  rely  upon  continuing 
resolutions  to  fund  Government  opera- 
tions, we  surrender  our  power  of  the 
purse.  When  we  lose  that  power,  we  lose 
our  credibility  with  the  people,  and  our 
light  to  contest  the  iJiesent  disto:-tion 
of  national  priorities. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Thomas  Dme. 
my  committee  staff  assistant,  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion in  order  to  assist  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILLS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  next  in  order. 

Does  the  Senator  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  liave  Ins  amendment  called  up? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
may  be  called  up  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection?  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
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of  the  nmev.chncnt  mav  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objoction.  it  is  ^o  ordered;  nnd.  uithout 
ohiection.  the  amendn.or.t  v.ill  be  printed 
in  file  Retord. 

The  nniendir.ent.  ord-'ied  *n  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  pa-e  8.  Iv-t\vccn  Ii»:e..  2  auJ  3.  insert 
t'lP  follnwii's-.  Notwithstaidiiig  the  loiirth 
cliuise  of  siibsf-.tion  ibi  of  this  sertion.  ac- 
tivine-;  of  the  Dcpartiiier.t  of  HeuK!!.  Educa- 
tion, and  Weifiire  for  a?sii:auce  to  refugeet 
m  the  Uiiued  Slacea  iCub..n  program); 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  lan^tuape  ameiidmfnt  to 
tlie  continuinc;  resolution.  Under  the  pro- 
visioivs  01  ihe  continunu'  re.schition  we 
would  have  •.o  take  tlie  low  figure  of  any 
bili  tliat  previously  was  pa  ;ed  by  either 
House,  or  tiie  bud^-et  request.  This  has 
to  do  Willi  the  Cuban  rclu;,'ee  proprom 
liiat  IS  presently  in  bem;,'. 

Under  the  budfet  request  the  admin- 
i.st ration  proposes  to  set  a  phaseout  time 
tor  tne  Cuban  refugee  program.  The 
Con-:nuttee  en  Appropriations  of  the 
Ser..ae  is  presently  working  on  this  re- 
quest. The  bill  has  not  come  loruard  yet 
from  Congress  but  the  action  of  Congress 
probably  will  be  different  from  the  rc- 
que-t  o:  the  administration. 

To  go  forward  with  this  mri'ter.  with 
the  way  it  is  phased  \\;11  cause  ccmsidera- 
ble  cutbacks  m  ihe  program  in  the  State 
of  Flcrma  and  in  other  State,  prior  to 
tlie  tune  Ccngresi  has  an  opponunitv  to 
work  lib  will. 

Tins  language  siutes  that  it  will  con- 
tinue at  the  same  f unumg  level  incsentlv 
under  e.xisting  law  until  -.vc  have  a 
chance  to  work  our  will. 

I  hope  liie  distinguisl;ed  cha.rman  ac- 
cepts the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.-,ident.  will 
the  di.-tmguished  Senator  fiom  Florida 
poiiu  out  the  amount  of  the  money  in- 
■.oivtd.  The  difference  between  the 
budget  request  and  what  liie  pieseiit  ap- 
propriation would  be.' 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thiiik  m  the  first  quar- 
:cr  the  ph.;se-out  cut  v.ould  be  aporoxi- 
mately  .SIO  million 

Mr.  McCLELLAN".  Wiiat  i,-,  the  budget 
.•mount? 

Mr.  CHILES.  vViiii  re^jKct  to  the  par- 
ticuli-r  amount,  we  are  talking  about  a 
i eduction  from  S145  million  to  $90  nul- 
iion.  under  the  bud^Lt-t  reque.>t.  Con.crt.ss 
:.,  ;,oing  to  work  it^  will  and  deieimmc 
ti-.e  kind  of  pha.^e-out  we  will  have,  and 
the  period  of  the  phase-out.  Thi.,  uould 
mean,  if  we  pass  a  continuing  revolution 
.'.hout  sui'h  languajre.  that  we  would  go 
m  with  the  rtdmniistration  request,  which 
i-  a  simple  request  and  would  co.-t  ap- 
noMmately  SIO  million  reduction  in  thf 
:.i  -t  quarter. 

M.  McCLELLAN.  How  ^on^  would  i' 
lake  to  pha.se  out  the  inogram .' 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  are  talkin-  t'f-neral- 
iy.  about  a  5-year  piia.se-out  of  the  pro- 
'41am.  But  it  is  the  formulation  of  how 
■•■e  aie  -oiim  to  ;j;i..-e  ;•.  oui,  Tiiere  was 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  la-t 
:  e-r  There  was  a  i>roposjl  to  cut  out  the 
program  entirely.  By  the  ovcrwhclmiiv; 
•.ote  of  77  to  13,  the  Senate  v.ould  not 
eons.de;  the  conre;.:  of  (uttin-  the  pro- 
gram. 
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Now  we  are  talking  about  a  phase-out 
of  the  program.  I  think  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  work  out  something  with  respect 
to  a  phase -out.  But  we  should  not  take 
the  budget  figure  until  Congress  works 
its  win. 

:.•  r.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  only  a  sm  ill 
difTcrencc  between  what  the  Senator 
jjroposes  and  what  is  in  the  budget  as  it 
now  st.inds.  Is  that  fatal  in  rny  way  to 
Ihis  iiroi'ram,  or  does  it  do  great  harm'' 
Mr.  CHILES.  It  docs  great  harm  to  the 
phns  of  the  State  of  i-Iorida  in  trvin;-  to 
determine  whether  they  are  ,£;o"ing  to 
ha\  e  to  tike  up  this  burden  or  when  ilicv 
li"ve  to  ta!:e  up  tha  burden. 

I  think  that  if  Contress  is  talking 
:h.-Ait  doiP7  something,  or  when  it  would 
tak;-  eilect.  if  Congress  is  going  to  do 
it.  cr  the  priority  we  have  in  action  on  a 
particul  u-  request,  you  are  immediitelv 
■Toina  to  cau.-c  a  cutback  of  the  proeram. 
find  that  would  do  great  haim  to  the 
St  ito  of  Florida  in  trying  to  budcet  their 
taxes,  because  they  will  have  to  take  up 
the  .slack  of  this  procram. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tlie  continuing  res- 
olution continues  until  September  30.  Of 
cour.se.  we  could  po.->sibly  extend  it  by 
another  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  the  di=tinguisheci 
chairman  knows,  we  will  not  apply  anv 
great  big  ficiuTs  if  we  arc  talking  about 
a  reduction  of  SI  million  a  month  that  is 
to  be  picked  up  by  Florida. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  would 
like  a  continuation  of  this  program  at 
ih"  present  level,  to  give  his  State  the 
opiJortunity  to  pre;)are  itself  to  meet  the 
situation  that  is  imminent,  or  that  will 
likely  occur,  and  they  will  not  have  to 
piek  up  the  burden  they  now  carrv? 
Mr.  CHILES  Tlie  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CHILES.  I  vield. 
.Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  support  tlie  nniend- 
!iient  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  accepted 

The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  which 
I  serve  as  chairman,  has  had  certain 
oversight  responsibilities  regarding  Cu- 
ban refugees,  and  has  this  p.artitular 
situation  under  continuing  study. 

I  hope  tliat  tiie  subcommittee  as  a 
whole  will  supiiort  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  I-'lorida.  I  am  also  hopeful 
that  thi.--  year  and  in  the  future  we  will 
be  able  lo  g.:in  an  insight  from  both  the 
Senators  Irom  Florida  as  to  how  we  can 
best  handle  this  particular  problem. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  feeling  with- 
in the  Senate,  and  one  which  I  have  lon<r 
felt,  [liat  tiiere  should  be  .some  kind  of  a 
pha.-ing  out  of  the  program  generally  I 
understand  this  is  also  the  administra- 
tion s  I  osition.  But  I  think  the  Senator 
from  P'lorida  is  quite  correct  in  recog- 
nizing that  so  tar  too  little  planning  has 
■-,'one  into  an  equitable  phasing  nut 
i>rogram. 

I  am  liopeful  that  the  Aj)))rop;ialions 
Committee  will  give  it  its  consideration. 
I  hope  the  Senator  liom  Florida  will 
assist  us  111  tryin"  to  devise  new  direc- 
tions that  will  not  put  an  undue  burden 
on  t':c  people  of  Florida,  who  have  ac- 
cepted so  much  responsibility,  wliich  is 
really  a  national  responsibility,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sug-.-stf-d  in  his  stat.'-m  nt 


welcoming  additional  refugees  in  1963 
Voliuiitary  agencies  have  placed  the  Cu- 
ban refu':ees  in  otlier  communities,  and 
they  have  benefited  from  the  program, 
as  well.  But  the  heaviest  impact  c"r  the 
refugee^  has  fallen  en  Florida. 

Great  i.s.-,ues  have  to  be  iv.-,olved  in 
trying  to  insure  ti'.at  tlie  people  who  have 
escaped  in  many  in-tances.  and  who 
have  bean  permitted  to  leave  in  others, 
are  'joing  to  find  new  onpoituuiiies  fov 
nc'.v  linnies  in  this  c-iurtrv, 

I  share  tiie  fceh.ng  of  tli:  Ajjpropria- 
iioiij  CLinmitt-c  that  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  v.t  ,Miould  be  able  to  pha.se 
this  pro.m-am  oiu,  but  lor  the  iirniediate 
time,  until  the  cummiLiec  is  able  to  aive 
the  iirr);ji.p,-n  th?  kird  of  consideratiou 
wh.'-h  it  is  so  !;.r;.-)ortant  to  give  to  it.  I 
would  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  FloriJi  would  be  accepted,  I 
think,  from  the  humanitarian  stand - 
lioint,  it  is  neces.sary.  I  hojie  the  Sena'.e 
will  a.ccent   ihe  amend.ment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts   for  his   remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nor-li 
Dakota  'Mr.  Young  ' . 

Mr.  YOUXG.  TU-.  Prc.udciU.  I  would 
like  to  get  th.e  floor  in  my  own  right. 
Mr.  Ci fll  ES.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Noi  ;h  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
hzoTi  a  necessary  and  worthy  program 
which  has  be:n  going  on  for  10  years  or 
more.  There  comes  a  lime  when  it  should 
be  iihased  out  I'ndrr  the  continuing  res- 
olution .'^90  million  is  available  for  it.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  to  increase  that  amoiuit 
to  ?145  million,  or  the  same  amount  we 
have  been  putung  into  it  for  a  long  tim.,. 
There  comes  a  time  when  we  l.avc  to 
pha.se  it  out. 

I  would  certainly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  not  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee. No  hearings  were  had  on  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  F  loi  ida  to  say  the  increai  c  w  as 
iilO  million.  Am  I  correct  ui  that? 

Mr,  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  did  no* 
understand  wliat  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  said, 

Mr,  YOUNG.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  raise  the  amount  in  the 
continuing  resolution  from  S90  million 
tc  $145  million.  There  has  been  no  hear- 
ing on  it  at  all.  I  think  there  should  be 
a  hearing  when  we  increase  the  appro- 
priation by  this  amount. 

Mr.  Prc^irlent.  I  a^k  for  the  .\ea-  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  na'.s  were  ordered 
Mr.   GRIFFIN,   Mr,   President.   I  sug- 
gest tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  ,'econd  as-is'.mt  legi,slative  clerk 
i)rcceeded  to  call   the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  .Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  !<e  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEP  Wi'hom 
objection,  it  is  soord'>rod. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  President  tlure  i> 
merit  to  the  amf^ndmeiit  proposed  by  th,- 
Senator  from  Florida,  I  do  belie^'e  that 
we  should  ha.e  moi-e  time  to  stiuly  it 
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However,  I  would  be  willing  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  vacated  and  that  we  have 
a  voice  vote. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  we  could  agree  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference.  The 
amendment  has  to  be  worked  out.  If  that 
is  satisfactory,  we  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference and  see  what  we  can  do  with  the 
situation, 

I  am  not  enthusiastic  for  it.  However, 
we  do  have  problems  that  cannot  be 
covered  in  the  broad,  general  aspect  of 
things.  They  have  to  be  dealt  with  indi- 
vidually. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  have  a 
problem  in  his  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference  and  see  what  we 
could  do.  if  that  is  agreeable  with  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
agreeable  with  me, 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Mr,  President,  we 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  hope  that  by  the  time  he  gets  to 
conference  he  has  more  enthusiasm  for 
the  amendment, 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  ho.nc  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  furnish  me  some 
information  that  will  arouse  my  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  vacating  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
1  iJUtting  the  question  i , 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider an  amendment  I  wish  to  offer  on 
my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  i  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CHi-Rrn) 
offers  on  behalf  of  him.sell  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr,  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr  i  tlie 
following  amendment. 

Al  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section: 

Sfc. — .  None  of  tlie  funds  herein  or  here- 
.(fter  appropriated  under  this  joint  ro.sohi- 
iion  or  heretofore  appropriated  under  any 
other  .^ct  may  be  expended  for  tlie  purpose 
of  providing  a.^sistance  of  any  kind,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  or  on  bclialf  of  Xortli  Viet- 
nam, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  self-explana- 
tory. It  would  affect  any  operation  under 
this  joint  resolution  or  any  previous  ap- 
propriation; it  would  bar  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  as- 
sistance of  any  kind  to  North  Vietnam. 

Tiiere  may  come  a  time  when  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  consider  a  program 
for  economic  aid  m  the  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  Indochina,  includ- 


ing North  Vietnam.  As  of  now.  however. 
that  case  has  not  been  presented  and  no 
justification  has  been  given.  Congress  at 
this  point  is  groping  for  facts  concern- 
ing either  the  nature  of  such  program  or 
what  it  would  accomplish. 

The  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  sure  that  no  program  of 
this  character  is  initiated  in  Indochina 
without  a  full  ^nd  detailed  presentation 
being  made  to  Congress,  and  without  a 
congressional  decision  as  to  whether  such 
a  program  serves  our  national  interests. 

I  oppose  the  United  States  becoming  a 
kind  of  Santa  Claus  for  Hanoi,  It  should 
not  be  the  unilateral  oblication  of  the 
American  people  either  to  rehabilitate 
or  to  reconstruct  enemy  territory.  With 
this  proposition  I  am  certain  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  .American 
people  agree.  As  to  my  own  State  of 
Idaho.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  nearly  all 
of  the  jDeople  agree. 

This  is  iiot  to  say.  Mr,  President,  that 
there  are  not  a  few  of  my  own  constit- 
uents who  would  disagree.  I  must  count 
among  them  some  who  stood  with  me 
6.  7.  and  8  years  ago  in  my  opposition 
to  the  war  and  to  the  .^mencan  part  ni 
It.  I  can  understand  how  some  of  tliese 
people  now  feel,  i^articularly  those  who 
believe  \ery  deeply  not  only  that  .Ameri- 
can intervention  was  a  mi.-take.  but  that 
the  widespread  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam was  morally  indefensible.  They  see 
a  kind  of  moral  impcratne  now  falling 
upon  the  American  people  to  rebuild 
-North  Vietnam, 

On  the  other  hand,  such  an  under- 
taking would  only  comjjound  the  error 
of  our  original  .ntervention  and  glue  us 
inescapably  into  the  politics  of  the  area 
for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  a  constituent  wrote  to 
me  earlier  this  year  protesting  my  oi3- 
position  to  a  unilateral  American  pro- 
gram designed  to  reconstruct  and  reha- 
bilitate North  Vietnam.  Because  her  let- 
ter and  my  reply  were  pertinent  to  this 
i.ssue.  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  reply  I  wrote  to  her  on  February 
15.  1973.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Elaine 
Durbin.  801  East  Boise  .Avenue,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Dr.^R  Elaine:  I  can  understand  your  con- 
liision.  if  not  your  consternation,  over  tiie 
,'-tatement  attributed  to  me  m  the  Statesman 
to  the  ellect  that  tiuancing  a  recon.siruction 
program  in  North  Vietnam  would  •only  com- 
pound  the   error  "  of  our   bombing. 

You  raise  the  question  of  our  'moral 
imperative"  to  a.ssist  in  the  restoration  of 
North  Vietnam.  I'm  not  so  certain  any  more 
about  tlie  relationship  between  government 
policy  and  per,sonal  con.sclence.  For  the  mil- 
lions of  .Amencan.s  wlio  deeply  believed 
North  Vietnam  to  have  been  the  aggressor, 
t!u>  perpetrator  of  tlie  war.  and  the  reason 
for  Ihe  loss  of  so  many  lives,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  much  property,  is  it  ninrally  right 
ihat  they  should  be  taxed,  against  their  will. 
to  pay  lor  the  reconstruction  ol  tlie  laiid  of 
the  enemy ,' 

On  the  otlier  liand,  for  these  of  us  who 
Relieve  that  tlie  United  States  mistakenly 
intervened  in  a  Vietnamese  civil  war  and 
brought  great  devastation  tipon  all  of  Indo- 
china  in  the  proces.s,  arc  our  consciences 
iissuaged  by  tax  money  extracted  from  us 
to  underwrite  a  reconstruction  proiiram?  I 
should  think  lluil  .^lnc•;■lcans  v, ho  icel  as  voii 


and  I  do  about  the  war  s  tragedy  could  find 
our  solace  oiily  llirough  voluntary  contri- 
butions lo  help  rebuild  iiospilals  and  schools. 

You  .see.  I  believe  the  American  Govern- 
ment mtist  get  out  of  Indochina — lock,  slock 
and  barrel.  But  thai  is  not  the  policy  rf 
liie  Nixon  .Administration  The  policy  is  to 
stay  in  Indochina  by  other  means  Tlie  policy 
is  lo  bolster  the  Thieu  regime,  which  Nixon 
recognip'es  as  ilie  sole,  legitimate  government 
in  South  Vietnam,  with  military,  economic 
and  financial  assistance,  which  will  keep  us 
deeply  involved  in  tiie  politics  of  that  coun- 
iry.  The  same  thing  is  planned  for  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  now  through  the  exten.si.jn 
of  government  aid  to  Hanoi — lor  North 
Vietnam  ns  well.  Mr  Nixon  hopes  that  the 
money  we  pay  to  the  Hanoi  government  will 
keep  It  in  line,  thus  liolding  llie  tenuous 
truce  together  for  a.s  long  a.s  he  lemains  in 
the  Presidency. 

I  cant  be  a  party  to  this  .scheme.  Wlien 
tiie  French  secured  a  truce  in  1954.  tliey 
seized  upon  t.hc  occasion  to  withdraw  from 
Indochina,   and   gave   up   any   further  eifor' 

10  control  the  indigenous  people  over  whcm 
they  had  exercised  colonial  rule  for  more 
than  eiyhty  years.  The  French  quit  irynig 
to  run  Indochina,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, either  with  guns  or  with  money. 
.As  a  result.  France  enjoys  greater  good  will 
m  tiie  region  than  any  other  Western  power. 

I  am  attaching  two  news  releases.  The 
first  deals  with  my  apprehen.-ions  over  the 
■civiUanizatlon"  of  the  same  old.  mistaken 
.American  policy  in  Indochina,  together  v.nh 
the  danger  ihis  entails  of  our  renewed  in- 
vnlvemenl  in  hostilities  there,  should  fit-hr- 
nit;  break  out  again.  The  second  is  a  restate- 
ment of  the  reasons  whv  I  oppose  a  post-wiT 
foreign  aid  program  ijorne  primarily,  if  n^t 
solely,  bv  the  American  Government. 

That  is  my  position,  it  was  a  mistake  for 
us  tc  go  there  to  fight  in  the  first  place.  .And 

11  will  "compound  the  error  '  for  us  to  srav 
there  now  that  t!ic  fighting  has  been 
suspended. 

Thank  you  for  writing. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  CnfRcn, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  together  witii  the  tt'.xt 
of  my  letter,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  enclosures  to  which  I  referred 
in  the  letter  be  j.nnted  at  this  point  la 
the  Recokd, 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
H,ASKELLi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
releases  were  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

l.KT  L"s  Have  No  Illvsions  Abovi  Pcxtt 
I  By  Senator  Frank  Chcrchi 

We  h.ive  fought  the  war  with  so  manv 
illusions;  lei  lis  have  no  illusions  about  the 
peace. 

The  ceasefire,  at  long  last,  brings  the  se^'- 
ond  piiase  of  the  Vietname'e  war  to  a  close. 
It  permits  the  withdrawal  of  our  remaining 
armed  foices  and  the  welcome  retrieval  o: 
.American  prisoners  of  war. 

But  it  IS  no  more  than  a  truce,  and  it  may 
last  no  longer  th.in  the  earlier  truce  in  1954. 
when  the  French  withdrew.  A  renew.il  o: 
tiie  tithtnig  among  tlie  Vietnamese  is  prob- 
able, if  not  predictable,  since  none  of  the 
issues  are  resolved  over  which  they  fought 
for  nearly  a  generation. 

Nonetheless,  by  extricating  our  uniformed 
forces,  we  succeed  in  wiihdrawmg  the  tlag. 
Wluuever  happens  in  the  future  between 
contendmi:  Vlemamese.  we  will  have  left  the 
i»aitlel';eld  The  eventual  outcome  need  no 
longer  be  assessed  in  terms  of  an  .Ameru-an 
■  viotorv  '  or  "deleat.  ' 

Presumably,  we  have  now  le.irned,  as  i!ie 
Krcneli  before  us.  that   civil  war  m  .A.-.a  !-• 
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not  susceptible  anr  more  Id  suppre-i.'-icju  bv 
.\  Westfra  armv  As  America  s  iir^t  winner  t>i 
tlie  Medal  of  Honor  m  Vietnam,  a  two-tour 
vt'terau  said  recently  about  thut  country. 
•Things  liaveu':  really  chaLaed  iniicli  .  .  . 
thf-re." 

Ur.foituiiaiely,  despite  tiie  les.^on  of  the 
wr.r.  American  policy  liasn  t  really  ciuingetl 
niiicti  either.  UnUke  '.he  French  we  have  not 
ci/cd  the  opportnuuy  ottered  by  tiie  truce 
to  tet  out  ol  '.ndcHhiaa  In;,iead  tlie  Exei  u- 
..ae  Br.tnch  of  the  goyen.menr  is  bu.^ily  eii- 
«ai;ed  i.i  de-signlng  new  wa\s  to  keep  iis 
invol'.  ed. 

We  are  to'.d  thai  ten  tin.u.^.ii.d  An.encan 
civilian  leciiiucian-.  and  udvi-ers.  many  under 
U.S  Deienae  Departtiient  contracts,  will  be 
recruited  to  stay  on  m  Souih  Vietnam,  to 
work  vwth  Saih'on'.s  armrd  f..rc.-^  Four 
American  consulate  general-,  will  replace 
fXii.ung  US.  headquarter.-,.  A  thou.--and  AID 
per.souuel  will  remain  to  admiiu.ster  con- 
timiing  a-i.^ioMiice  program-^  tn  bolster  llic 
Thieii  rejjimc. 

Thiij  does  •Vie'naJni/atii;.n  j:ive  way  to 
■  civilianizatioir  of  our  contliaiing  role  in 
Indochina,  the  same  leehniciue,  by  tiie  way. 
thai  American  Presidents  iiave  u.^ed  to  pro.s- 
ecu-.e  tlie  war  ui  Laos  ict  ^.o  many  years,  tjo 
we  come  around  iinl  circle  to  tiie  reiii- 
btaicnu-nt  ol  the  same  kind  oi  eUiboraie  sup- 
port proftram  which  Ud  to  our  original  cii- 
irapmonl  in   the  Vietnamese  war. 

Tiie  big  question  is  tliia:  If  the  fiRhtii'g 
breaks  out  afraui.  once  our  lorcea  lia\e  left, 
and  the  Thieii  regime  falteio  under  renewed 
attack,  will  the  threat  to  the  American  tech- 
nicians uud  adviser-,  remaiiunt;  in  Vietnam 
be  Used  as  au  excuse  lor  our  re-entry  into 
the  wat!'  American  aircraft,  after  all.  will 
.-iiill  be  poised  on  off.^hure  earners  and  at 
l).i.~cs  in  Tiiailaad.  rc.idy  to  re.-pond  to  the 
Pre.,ideiit's   command 

Such  a  fateful  decision  iniist  not  again 
be  left  to  the  Prcoident  and  his  jjeiierals 
alone.  Cont;re.s;,  mii.-,t  reas.-,ert  its  right  to 
decide  on  war  or  jjeacp.  a~  tlie  Cui^titution 
protidr-,.  In  order  to  fortify  that  perogativc 
a;iain^t  any  further  Presidential  usurpatioi.. 
It  should  be  enacted,  a.-  a  mniier  of  law. 
that  no  funds  cnn  be  «peni  for  the  purpose  of 
re.-.a'iiin[:  tl.e  war  with'im  iho  iirior  coiimmi' 
of  Congress. 

This  much  assurance  we  must  iiisiu  upon 
Havaig  doiie  all  that  one  country  can  do 
for  unoUier.  ihe  luture  of  South  Vietnam 
must  now  he  left  to  the  Vietnamese. 
Wheilicr  they  stand  tr  fall  is  now  up  to 
them 

Xi  v^    Rele\sr    From:    Fp.a.sk    tiiinta.    U.S 
StN.\rop.    Iti.Mii. 

\V.\sHiNcro.N-.  February— Senator  Frank 
Chinch  said  this  week  that  he  disaj^rees  with 
Provident  Ni\on  tiiat  foreign  aid  for  the 
recnu'^trucMon  of  Indochina  mcludinu  North 
Vietnam,  should  be  borne  primarily  by  tie 
American  Government. 

•Alter  all,  ■  Church  .said,  'there  are  inter- 
national aiicncies  etiuipped  to  do  ihis  task: 
The  World  Bank.  Tlie  A-,ian  Development 
Bank,  tiie  Uinied  Nations  and  the  many 
Voluntary  rehef  organization;..  Indivuiual 
American-,  who  wish  to  contribute  to  tiie 
reb  Hiding  ol  ^.  hools  and  hospitals,  or  wiio 
wish  to  .lend  food  and  ilothme,  are  iree  lo 
do  so.^^ 

Pre-iident  Nixon  has  yet  to  send  to  Con- 
:.tre'=s  his  request  for  money  to  finance  a 
post-war  reconstruction  effort  for  Indochina, 
but  he  has  mentioned.  Informally,  a  figure  of 
around  47  5  billion  over  a  five-year  period,  a 
.■-ub-.taniial  share  ol  whicli  would  go  to 
North  Vietnam. 

•If  Congress  niake^  the  mistake  of  lunding 
the  assistance  program  that  President  Nixon 
requests.'  Church  ■earned,  "our  government 
'.vUl  remain  directly  and  deeply  involved  In 
the  political  and  economic  nfTalrs  of  Indo- 
china,  and   thus  much   more   likely   to  be- 


come ensnared  in  t!ie  '.var  again  should  fight- 
ing be  renewed.  " 

■  Whatever  people  who  favored  the  war  may 
thmk.'^  Church  continued.  'I  have  no  in- 
tention of  saddling  the  American  taxpayer 
with  the  reconstruction  of  North  Vietnam. 
I  would  thin'K  that  North  Vietnam  siiould 
look  to  China  and  Russia.  " 

"As  for  the  otlier  countries."  Church  said, 
we  would  do  well  to  remember  that  their 
governments  asked  us  to  intervene  in  their 
brhnlf.  We  substituted  au  American  army 
for  that  of  the  South  Victiiamese  when 
Snison^s  force:  were  on  the  verge  of  collapse, 
and  we  fought  a  war  for  ihem  at  a  heavy  loss 
In  American  lives.  Under  these  circum- 
stnnces.  I  can  see  no  rea.son  why  it  .should 
!)e  Hir  sole  responsibility  to  as.-iune  the  cost 
of  reconstruction.  ■ 

"Furthermore. ■•  said  the  Senator,  "i' 
strikes  me  that  this  Is  no  time  for  us  to  be 
increasing  foreign  aid  anywhere  This  week 
tlie  papers  can  led  the  news  that  President 
Nixon  has  again  devalued  the  dollar — for  the 
second  time  in  14  months  Erosion  of  inter- 
na: lonal  cnnndcnce  in  the  dollar  i.s  tlie  di- 
rect result  of  our  extravagant  spendinc: 
abroad.  It  can  only  be  rectified  by  the  sharp 
cwrtaiimeiit   of    fereign   spendinp;.^' 

l.itst  ye.nr.  said  Church,  the  United  States 
::pnt  abroad  #30  billion  more  than  it  took  In, 
"No  country,  however  rich,  can  lone  sus- 
tain so  great  a  financial  hemorrhage. 

•In  view  of  the  Presidents  action  in  cul- 
ling back  domestic  .spc  dtng.^'  concluded 
Church,  "one  would  think  that  Congress 
would  resist  his  requests  to  increase  foreign 
spending.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
.Administration  intends  to  press  very  liard 
to  obtain  its  new  foreign  assistance  packace 
for  Indochina,  including  North  Vietnam. 
Only  tiie  strongest  outcry  from  the  public 
stands  aiiv  chanr?  of  prevailing  against  it.  ' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  wlien  ir 
comes  to  the  question  of  a  program  for 
reionstiiiftiiig  and  rehabilitatin:^  the 
devastated  countrie.s  of  the  Indochina 
region,  ihei^e  is  a  bioader  ba.se  on  which 
to  build  a  viable  piofzram  than  any  .suj:- 
pesiion  that  responsibility  lies  primarily 
with  the  American  people.  That  base  i.s 
woi'Idwide.  and  it  consist.s  of  all  those 
countrie.s  which  have  an  intere.st  in  the 
need  for  recon.stiuction.  It  lie.s  with  al! 
tho.se  individual  citizen.s.  whatever  their 
nationality,  who  voluntarily  want  to  lon- 
tiibute  to  such  an  effort.  And  there  are. 
Mr.  President,  many  e.xisting  oi^Bani7a- 
tions  caixtble  of  caiiyins  out  their  part 
of  thit,  task— the  Woild  Bank,  the  A.si:-,)! 
Development  Bank,  the  United  Nations 
and  its  dependent  agencies,  and  the  hun- 
drcd.s  of  voluntary  private  relief  organi- 
zations through.out  the  world.  Indrddual 
Americnui  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
rebuilding  of  i.chools  and  ho.spiials  m 
North  Vietnam,  induidual  Americans 
who.  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  wish  to 
send  food  and  clothing,  are  fiee  to  do  .so. 
The  channels  are  available:  many  pri- 
vate and  reli<4ious  relief  organizations 
are  already  at  work. 

President  Ni.xou  has  yet  to  send  Con- 
gress his  request  lor  moneys  to  finance 
postwar  reconstruction  efTorts  for  Indo- 
china— to  be  borne  principally  by  the 
American  Government, 

He  has  made  his  intention  known  to  do 
thi.s.  He  has  mentioned  informally  a  fig- 
ure of  around  ST. 5  billion  over  a  5-year 
period,  a  substantial  share  of  which 
would  go  to  North  Vietnam.  He  has  also 
sent  his  chief  aid  diplomat.  USAIDs 
Maurice  Williams,  to  Paris  for  various 


meetings    with    the    Nortli    Vietnamese 
over  the  past  several  months. 

If  Congress  makes  the  mistake  of  fund- 
ing the  assistance  program,  the  assist- 
ance program  that  the  President  re- 
quests, our  Government  will  inevitably 
remain  enmesJied  in  the  politics,  the  ecc- 
nomics,  and  the  internal  affairs  of  -Ml  of 
these  governments  in  Indochina  for  the 
indefinite  future.  That  will  mean  tiit- 
continued  civil  warfare  of  the  area,  too 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  liie 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  clearing  mine.-,  litiia 
the  Hanoi  harbor  assistance  directly  or 
UKlirectly  giv^n  on  behalf  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  would  ask  the  Senator? 

Mi'.  CHURCH.  The  legislative  reco-ii 
should  make  clear— and  for  thi.s  reason 
I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  rai.-.es  the 
question— that  this  amendment  would 
not.  as  1  see  it.  imiiede  the  removal  oi 
mines.  It  has  to  do  with  tiie  apiiropria- 
tion  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  lecon  ■ 
.-trurtion  and  ichpbilitation  of  Nortii 
Vietnam  itself. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  would 
porrr.it  rie— I  a.<-ked  for  a  copv  of  his 
amendtn..>nt  and  it  reads: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  or  hereafter  ap- 
propriated under  this  joint  resolution  or 
iieretofcre  appropriated  under  any  other  Act 
ni.iy  bo  etpended  lor  tiie  purpose  of  provid- 
itij;  assistance  of  any  kind,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  or  on  behalf  of  North  Vietnam 

I   have  some  serious   question   about 
that,  and  have  raised  them  in  tlie  past 
on  previous  amendments  of  this  kind.  Is 
assistance  provided  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese   to    include    helicopters,    jeeps, 
gasoline,  and  so  forth,  for  the  use  of  our 
graves  registration  teams  in  North  Viet- 
nam? As  I  understand  the  agreement. 
tlie  North  Vietnamese  must  accompany 
tlie  grave  registration  teams.  We  are  pro- 
viding  ilie  transportation,  pursuant  to 
the  agreement,  and  the  gasoline,  and  the 
vehicles.  Is  that  as.sistance  to  Nortli  Viet- 
nam or  is  It  assistance  for  us?  I  would  say 
that  It  is  a.ssistance  to  North  Vietnam 
Mr.  CHURCH.  In  answer  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska,  it  is  our  national 
purpose  to  discover  the  graves  of  tho.se 
mis.inu  in  action.  It  is  to  our  advantage 
to  .see  that  that  program  is  undertak-n 
and  fulfilled.  It  is  of  no  aid  and  of  no 
particular  consequence  to  tlie  Goveni- 
ment  oi  Nortii  Vietnam  that  these  graves 
are  identified  and  that  the  xMIA's  are  ar- 
rounted  for.  It  is  our  goal  and  our  in- 
terest. It  is  an  American  objective  to  see 
that  this  is  done. 

So  I  think  that  the  statement  I  have 
already  made,  and  would  like  to  com- 
plete, v.ill  clearly  delineate  the  purpo.ses 
of  this  amendment,  and  should  thus 
leave  no  confusion  over  the  answers  to 
such  questions. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  did  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator.  If  he  wishes  to  fin- 
ish his  statement  now.  I  will  ask  some 
questions  later.  Perhaps  I  .should  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  these  questions 
api)ear  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  completed  statement  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Idaho,  if  he  would  like  to 
do  so. 
I  do  have  one  otiiei  question,  though. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
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oblige   tlie  Senator  if  he  has   another 
question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  recall  vividly  seeing 
the  North  Vietnamese  commanders  being 
brought  into  a  central  place  by  American 
helicopters  to  pursue  the  problem  cf 
•working  out  some  of  the  difficulties  un- 
der the  peace  agreement.  We  provided 
that  transportation  to  them.  That  cer- 
tainly was  assistance  to  tliem,  then.  They 
could  have  walked.  We  wanted  them 
there.  I  seriously  question  and  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  question 
the  reference  in  his  amendment  to  "as- 
sistance of  any  kind"? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  language  seems 
to  present  no  difficulty.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  Member  of  Congress  contending  that 
this  provision  of  law  had  been  violated 
because  we  furnished  a  helicopter  to 
bring  the  negotiators  of  Nortli  Vietnam 
to  the  table  to  discuss  violations  of  the 
truce.  That  is  part  of  the  American  ob- 
jective, and  not  anything  that  relates 
to  the  reconstruction  or  tlie  rehabilita- 
tion of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  senior  Senator  from  Idalio 
very  much. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Therefore,  I  see  no  dif- 
ficulty in  the  language  here.  The  pur- 
l>ose  and  the  intent  are  the  same. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
Indicated  that  the  use  of  helicopters  to 
bring  in  North  Vietnamese  negotiators 
•would  be  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  United  States. 

I  want  to  challenge  that.  Surely,  the 
agreement  reached  at  Paris  was  a  mutual 
agreement,  with  obligations  and  pur- 
poses on  both  sides.  Presumably  such  an 
agreement  is  in  the  interest  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  as  well  as  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Surely  there  have 
been  instances  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  accused  the  other  side  of 
•violations.  To  bring  North  Vietnamese  to 
a  meeting  to  negotiate  concerning  such 
complaints  would  surely  be  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  North  Vietnamese.  So,  I  do 
not  think  the  answer  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  quite  satisfactory  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
help  suggesting  that  the  Senator  is  look- 
ing for  a  semantic  trap  that  really  does 
not  exist  here.  The  agreement  reached  in 
Paris  is,  indeed,  a  separate  and  neutral 
piece  of  parchment  to  which  several  na- 
tions have  affixed  their  signatures  and, 
presumably,  it  represents  the  common  in- 
terests of  those  nations  to  see  that  its 
terms  are  carried  out.  But  that  agree- 
ment is  not  North  Vietnamese.  This 
amendment  has  to  do  with  a  unilateral 
extension  of  American  money  for  the 
purpose  of  reconsti-ucting  or  rehabili- 
tating North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  say  to 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Now.  any  effort  to  im- 
plement the  agreement  relate  to  an  ob- 
.iective  quite  different  from  the  purpose 
and  objective  of  this  amendment.  There 
really  is  no  confusion  on  that  score.  If 
this  amendment  were  enacted  into  law. 
there  would  not  be  any  con  fusion- 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  say,  with  all 
due  respect  and  deference,  that  I  would 
be  more  assured  if  that  kLnd  of  language 
were  used  in  the  pending  amendment 
rather  than  the  broad,  sweeping  lan- 
guage which  purports  to  preclude  a.ssist- 
ance of  any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
especially  his  contribution  in  raising  the 
question,  along  with  that  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska.  If  there  is  any  am- 
Ijiguity  here,  or  if  there  is  any  possible 
ground  for  confusion  as  to  the  scope  and 
application  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
it  has  been  cleared  up  by  the  colloquy 
that  has  taken  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today.  That,  as  all  Senators  know, 
forms  part  of  the  legislative  history  ol 
tlie  amendment. 

As  I  was  saying.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress would  make  a  great  mistake  if  it 
were  to  approve  tlie  funding  of  an  assist- 
ance program,  unilateral  in  character, 
that  would  glue  us  deeply  and  indefi- 
nitely in  the  politics  and  economics  of 
these  small  comitries.  All  of  us  know 
tliere  is  no  assurance  th;tt  the  long  civil 
conflict  that  has  consumed  the  people  of 
Vietnam  for  these  many  years,  and  now 
the  people  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  is 
settled.  There  is  no  way  for  us  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  war  will  not  break  out 
again  in  all  its  fury,  next  month  or  next 
year. 

One  thing  is  certain :  If  we  stay  there, 
with  the  large  bureaucracy  that  is  now 
jilanned.  consisting  of  many  thousands 
cif  American  citizens,  most  of  whom  re- 
main under  contract  with  the  Pentagon, 
to  administer  this  kind  of  bilateral  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia,  in 
Laos,  and  in  North  Vietnam,  the  likeli- 
liood  is  greatly  enhanced  that  we  will  be 
ensnared  in  the  war  once  more  should 
the  fighting  be  renewed. 

Whatever  the  people  who  have  favored 
this  war  may  think,  I  have  no  intention 
of  supporting  an  imdertaking  that  would 
Involve  such  a  risk.  I  have  no  intention  of 
saddling  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry 
with  the  price  tag  for  reconstructing 
North  Vietnam. 

In  more  realistic  terms.  I  would  think 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  look 
first  to  their  wartime  allies.  Russia  and 
China.  It  was  these  countries  and  the 
smaller  Communist  countries  of  East- 
cm  Europe  who  for  years  supplied  the 
North  Vietnamese  with  the  tools  and 
the  weapons  of  war.  Is  it  so  imreason- 
able  now  to  expect  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  look  to  their  wartime  allies  for 
the  implements  of  peace?  Or.  is  it  not 
in  the  general  interest,  if  a  lasting  peJice 
is  ever  to  be  achieved  ui  Indochina,  to 
attempt  to  constnict  a  rehabilitation 
program  upon  a  base  that  is  worldwide, 
that  brings  in  all  interested  govern- 
ments and  individiials  and  private 
charitable  organizations  in  a  umversal 
endeavor  to  rebiuld  these  broken  lands 
and  to  sustain  them  through  the  diffi- 
cult transition  period  that  lies  ahead?  I 
should  think  so.  In  that  general  en- 
deavor, the  United  States.  I  am  certain, 
would  play  its  part.  But  the  administra- 
tion s  plajtining  and  proposal  that  it  is 
our  primary  responsibility  to  undertake 
to  finance  the  reconstruction  of  enemy 


territory  is  one  that  I  cannot  .support.  I 
think  Congress  is  unv.illing  to  support. 
and  the  American  people  overwhelm- 
ingly oi)pose. 

Whatever  might  be  .^aid  on  one  side  cr 
the  other  m  this  i.ssue.  it  must  be  clear 
to  us  all  that  this  is  no  time  for  us  to 
be  increasing  our  foreign  aid  obligation.s 
anywhere.  This  week,  as  in  every  previous 
week  these  la.st  few  yenrs.  the  newspapers 
earned  the  news  that  there  is  further 
erosion  of  international  confidence  in 
the  Amencui  dollar.  This  decline  is  the 
duett  result  of  our  exira\agant  spending 
abroad.  It  can  only  be  rectified  by  sharp 
curtailment  of  foreign  spending,  lather 
than  adding  still  further  to  tlie  cost  of 
Amerlciin  foreign  aid. 

Litst  year  alone,  the  United  States  sent 
abroad  $30  billion  more  than  it  took  in. 
I  submit  that  no  coiuitry,  however  rich, 
can  long  .sustain  a  fiscal  hemorrhage  of 
such  proportions. 

So.  whether  one  looks  at  this  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  narrower 
jjarameters  of  Indocl.ma  and  the  long 
and  tragic  war  that  has  been  foug'il 
tliere.  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
general  economic  situation  confronting 
tlie  United  States  today,  tlie  answer 
comes  out  the  .same;  This  amendment  is 
in  the  public  interest,  and  I  hope  it  will 
find  the  favor  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
.lority  of  tlie  Senate  and  become  a  part 
of  the  continuing  re.solulion  that  now  is 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  al  this  time  to 
the  distinguished  cospon.sor  of  the 
amendment,  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Harry  F.  Bvrd,  jR.t. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  ofleied  today  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idilio 
'Mr.  Chcrch'  and  myself  is  similar  to 
and  virtually  identical  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  me  and  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  April  5.  1973.  The  cosponsois 
of  that  amendment,  amendment  No.  76 
to  S.  929,  were  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama <  Mr.  Allen  > .  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Bayh  • ,  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware '  Mr.  Biden  I ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Buckley  >,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  I .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
•  Mr.  Case  I ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church*,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS'.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Nunni.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmire  > .  tlie  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph",  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  tMr. 
Helms*,  the  Senator  Irom  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  EtoMENici',  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Chiles*. 

I  think  It  highly  desirable  that  the 
pending  amendment,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  'Mr.  Chukchi  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Virgmia,  be  adopted  by  tlie 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  a  little  back- 
ground: Meetings  have  been  going  on  in 
Pans  for  a  week  or  so  between  negotia- 
tors on  the  part  of  the  Umted  States 
and  negotiators  on  the  part  of  North  Vi- 
etnam, looking  toward  an  agreement  as 
to  Uie  amount  of  money  the  United 
States  will  give  to  North  Vietnam. 

Those  negotiations  are  being  carried  on 
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with  the  executive  branch  of  Goverii- 
meiu.  as  is  proper.  The  lesi.slutive  branch 
h;is  nothing  lo  do  with  the  negotiations, 
a.-.  IS  proper. 

But  once  tho.se  negotiations  are  con- 
cluded, tlien  the  proper  procedure  is  for 
tlie  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  to  appropriate  tlie 
iunds  to  carry  out  an.v  agreements. 

Mr.  Presider.t.  it  is  important  that  the 
rt'cord  show  that  the  question  of  econom- 
ic aid  for  Nortli  Vietnam  was  not  a  part 
ot  the  cea.'^e-firo  agreement  signed  on 
January  27. 

To  substantiate  that  statement.  I 
a'iain,  as  I  did  on  April  4  and  on  April  5. 
unite  the  Senates  attention  to  this  fact: 
On  January  26.  in  a  discussion  with  a 
number  of  Senators  at  the  Capitol.  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger  stated  that  the  United 
States,  in  signing  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ments made  no  commitments  for  eco- 
nomic a.ssistanco  to  either  North  or  South 
Vietnam.  He  said  that  a  commitment  for 
economic  aid  is  not  a  part  of  the  cea.se- 
fire  agreement. 

The  negotiator.-  did  agree,  lie  said,  to 
give  consideration  in  the  future  to  lielp- 
nig  the  two  countries,  but.  and  this  is  im- 
portant— 

II  \v.,.s  liiliy  e.\pl;ii!ictl  lo  Ijiith  countries 
ili.'it  any  .such  proposal  would  have  to  go 
throu'^'h  the  legislative  prortciurfs 

So  no  commitment  was  made  in  tlie 
name  of  Congress:  no  commitment  could 
be  made  m  the  name  of  Congress 

Two  very  important  points  are  in- 
volved in  this  question  of  taking  tax 
funds,  .aking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  wageearners  of  our  Ni-tion  and  turn- 
ing that  money  over  to  North  Vietnam. 
Two  vitally  important  questions  '>.ie  in- 
volved: One.  what  obligations,  if  any. 
does  the  United  States  have  to  pour  addi- 
tional dollars  into  North  Vietnam  or 
Indochina;  namely.  Laos.  Cambodia. 
North  Vietnam,  and  South  Vietnam:  and. 
two.  considering  the  deteriorating  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  United  States,  where 
there  i.s  unabated  deficit  spend. ng.  a  con- 
tinuing rate  of  inflation,  and  the  con- 
tinued devaluation  of  the  dollar,  car  the 
United  States  afford  to  embark  upon  a 
gigantic  and  costly  new  program  such  as 
the  rebuilding  of  Indochina? 

Although  no  price  has  yet  been  .set.  the 
cost  over  a  period  of  years  is  bound  to  be 
tremendous.  To  get  its  foot  in  the  door, 
the  administration  probably  will  move 
cautiously  and  not  set  the  figure  too 
high. 

But  once  the  principle  is  established 
for  providing  economic  aid  to  Indochina, 
and  specifically  to  North  Vietnam,  the 
cost  will  escalate,  jast  as  did  the  use  of 
American  troops,  which  started  at  a  few 
thousand  and  ended  with  a  total  ac- 
cumulative number  of  2.5  million  Ameri- 
can .soldiers. 

We  know  through  long  years  long  and 
sufferin  years,  that  Indochina  Is  a  quag- 
mire for  men  and  material.  I  submit  if 
we  begin  to  pour  American  dollars  into 
that  area,  it  will  be  a  bottomle.ss  pit. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church p  and  me 
states  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  or  hereafter  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  or  heretofore  ap- 
propriated under  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
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peiided  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assist- 
ance of  any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly  to  or 
on  behalf  of  North  Vietnam. 


That  is  a  clear-cut  statement.  It  would 
prevent  use  of  funds  already  appropri- 
ated: it  would  prevent  the  use  of  any 
funds  appropriated  under  this  act.  Of 
course.  wl;..t  it  does  not  do  and  what  no 
law  can  do  i.s  to  bind  any  future  Con- 
gress. If  any  luture  Congress  says  the 
conditions  have  changed  and  a  future 
Congress  wants  to  change  this  legislation 
and  apiJiopriatc.  of  course  a  future  Con- 
gress can  do  so.  But  this  would  be  a  clear 
congressional  statement  that  as  of  today 
Congre.ss  will  not  permit  the  spending  of 
any  tax  funds  for  the  economic  aid  of 
North  Vietnam. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  it  just  is 
not  logical  for  the  United  States  to  un- 
dertake a  new  foreign  aid  program  on 
top  of  the  $9  billion  which  the  United 
States  IS  now  spending  each  year  in 
foreign  aid 

Those  v.  ho  favor  economic  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  say  that  the  ca.se  is  similar  to 
the  end  of  World  War  II  when  the  United 
States  helped  Germany.  Japan,  and 
Italy.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  similar- 
ity whatsoever. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  tlic  aggres- 
sive governments  of  Japan.  Germany, 
and  Italy  were  destroyed. 

Those  who  brought  on  the  war  were 
eliminated  from  public  office.  Germany 
v,as  crushed:  she  had  no  government. 
Japan  was  crushed:  she  had  no  govern- 
ment. Italy  was  crushed:  .she  had  no 
government. 

Of  course,  the  victors,  the  Allies,  had 
an  obligation  to  establish  governments 
m  tho.se  countries,  and  they  did  .just  that, 
and  the  United  States  helped  tremen- 
dously to  init  those  countries  back  on 
their  feet. 

But  v.e  do  not  have  that  situation  in 
North  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam  today 
has  the  same  aagressive,  belligerent 
leadership  it  has  had  through  the  years. 
There  is  no  difference  in  leadership  in 
North  Vietnam.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
North  Vietnam  proclaims  that  she  has 
won  the  war.  She  does  not  regard  her- 
self as  being  vanquished.  She  said  she 
won  the  war.  So  if  we  give  foreign  aid 
to  North  Vietnam  we  wotild.  in  effect,  be 
paying  reparations,  reparations  to  a 
country  at  whose  hands  the  United 
States  has  suffered  ,')3.000  dead  and  more 
than  300.000  wounded.  Would  we  not  be 
trying  to  achieve  peace  by  bribery? 

What  happens  when  the  money  runs 
out?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  money,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  has 
already  run  out. 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  to- 
morrow, the  Federal  funds  deficit  of  our 
Government  will  be  S30  billion.  The  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt^Just  the  in- 
terest— will  cost  the  American  taxpayers, 
in  the  fi.scal  year  beginning  Sunday.  S27.5 
billion.  That  is  .just  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  That  is  such  a  gigantic  fig- 
ure that  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

But  let  me  mit  it  in  perspective.  Of 
every  dollar  of  personal  and  corporate 
income  tax  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the 
hard-working  men  and  women  of  our 
Nation.  17  cents  goes  for  one  purpo.se — 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 


Yet  at  a  time  when  we  are  running 
these  huge  Federal  funds  deficits— $30 
billion  this  year,  nearly  $30  billion  last 
year,  nearly  ,S30  billion  the  year  before 
with  $19  billion  projected  for  the  next 
year— we  are  talking  about  going  into  a 
new  giveaway  prograin.  a  new  foreign  aid 
program  for  North  Vietnam.  To  me,  tliis 
is  neither  wise  nor  logical  nor  sound. 

I  think  if  the  Senate  approves  this 
amendment  today— and  I  hope  it  will- 
that  will  be  another  clear  signal  to  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  that 
the  Congre.ss  is  not  going  to  approve  tak- 
ing mcney  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
American  wage  earners  and  turning  that 
money  over  to  North  Vietnam. 

A  clear  message  was  sent  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  April  5.  when  the  amend- 
ment which  I  presented  to  the  gold  re- 
valuation bill  was  approved  bv  a  vote  ot 
88  to  3. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  todav  will 
be  overwhelmingly  approved.  I  "know 
there  arc  groups  working  in  oppositon  to 
it.  I  know  the  administration  is  oppo.sei 
to  it  But  I  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  favor  this  amendment. 

I  get  about  Virginia  a  good  deal.  Per- 
haps Virginia  is  not  completely  typical 
of  the  United  States,  but  I  get  around 
Virciiiia  a  pood  deal.  I  make  a  speech  m 
Virginia  twice  a  week,  and  in  every  speecli 
I  have  made  since  this  bill  first  came  ujj 
in  January.  I  have  brought  this  point 
out:  Are  the  American  people,  through 
tlieir  Concress.  going  to  take  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  tlie  hard-working  people 
of  our  Nation  and  turn  that  money  over 
to  North  Vietnam?  And  wherever  I  tio 
through  Virginia.  I  get  a  very  strong  rc- 
itction  agauLst  doing  that. 

When  I  first  presented  an  amendment 
similar  to  this  on  April  4.  I  thought  it 
was  verv  questionable  whether  we  could 
win  that  fight.  But  the  more  one  con- 
siders this  matter,  the  more  one  con- 
siders the  Government's  financial  .situa- 
tion the  more  one  considers  what  we 
would  be  doing  if  we  tried  to  buy  peace 
by  bribery,  the  more  apparent  the  logic 
of  this  amendment  becomes.  As  I  say.  the 
vote  on  April  5  for  an  amendment  simi- 
lar to  this  was  88  to  3. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virsinia. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  the  Senators  yielding.  I 
wish  to  compliment  him  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

I.  too.  travel  around  Virginia,  and  I  get 
the  same  response  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  stated  he  receives.  I 
believe  that  it  is  indicative  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  entire  American  people.  The%' 
do  not  want  us  to  reward  an  aggressor 
nation.  To  me.  that  is  what  we  would  be 
doing  if  we  gave  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
There  are  nations  of  the  world  that  are 
bandit  or  gangster  nations  which  prey 
ui)on  their  neighbors.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia that  this  .situation  is  different  from 
the  conditions  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  when  we  had  complete  submission  and 
surrender  by  enemy  nations  with  which 
we  had  been  in  conflict. 

Without  infringing  further  upon  the 
Senator's  time,  I  again  compliment  him 
upon  the  amendment  and  on  the  amend- 
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ment  that  he  previously  offered  and 
which  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
adopted.  I  will  join  him  in  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  do  the  same  thing  again. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia.  I 
appreciate  his  strong  support.  I  am 
grateful  for  his  word.s. 

I  think  he  has  branded  accurately  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  as  an  ag- 
gressor nation.  What  he  says  is  so  cor- 
rect. If  we  go  into  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  North  Vietnam,  then  we 
would  be  rewarding  aggression.  We  would 
be  inviting  other  countries  to  take  ag- 
gressive steps,  because  when  the  United 
States  ceases  to  be  involved  militarily, 
then  we  will  go  to  their  aid  financially 
and  provide  billions  of  dollars.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  great  mistake.  I  know  of 
no  logical  reason  why  this  country  should 
further  impose  on  the  taxpayers  by  even 
considering  a  program  of  economic  aid 
to  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  to  as.sociate  myself  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  in  presenting  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate.  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  for  the 

yeas  and  nays;  but  before  doing  so,  I  will 

need  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  a.sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
remarked  about  this  subject  before  and 
am  one  of  those  who  vot«d  against  the 
amendment  the  last  time.  I  do  not  sup- 
port aid  to  North  Vietnam  for  repara- 
tions. On  the  other  hand.  I  see  no  reason 
for  us  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  his  representatives  as  they  try  to 
work  out  this  very  difficult  situation  that 
faces  the  country. 

In  my  opinion,  the  concept  involved  is 
one  of  permitting  the  processes  to  work, 
permitting  one  of  the  items  that  can  be 
discussed  to  be  the  amount  of  assistance, 
if  any,  even  though  it  may  not  be  aid, 
that  could  be  given  to  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

I  have  serious  questions  about  the 
amendment  in  the  form  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  feel  that  there 
are  a  great  many  things  we  are  inter- 
ested in  doing  to  assist  North  Vietnamese 
which  are  in  our  best  interests.  How- 
ever, it  is  still  a,ssistance  to  North  Viet- 
nam. I  refer  to  things  such  as  cleaning 
the  harbors  of  Hanoi.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  they  slowed  down  m  one  in- 
stance in  tlicir  cooperation,  we  pulled 
off  the  mine  sv.eepers  and  we  stopped 
cleaning  those  harbors. 

I  think  that  proves  categorically  that 
It  was  of  assistance  to  North  Vietnam 
for  us  to  clean  those  harbors. 

I  think  it  is  of  benefit  to  North  Viet- 
nam for  us  to  provide  helicopter  trans- 


portation to  the  jjeople  who  make  up  the 
North  Vietnamese  troop  inspection  force. 
I  think  it  is  of  benefit  to  North  Vietnam 
for  us  to  provide  helicopters  to  bring 
them  douTi  to  Saigon  for  further  talks  in 
an  effort  to  work  out  an  agreement  imder 
the  negotiations. 

Certainly  an  amendment  that  says  that 
we  cannot  use  any  funds  under  this  act 
or  heretofore  provided  under  any  other 
act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  any  as- 
sistance directly  or  indirectly  to  or  in  be- 
half of  North  Vietnam  is  a  very  sweeping 
amendment  that  may  bring  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  peace  agreement  we  have 
already  worked  out. 

People  are  worried  about  going  further. 
I  am  wonied  about  keeping  the  peace. 
And  I  do  not  .see  that  we  should  be  in  a 
position  of  making  this  record  at  this 
time  on  foreign  aid. 

I  probably  voted  again.st  foreign  aid 
of  every  kind  more  than  the  two  spon- 
sors of  the  pending  amendment.  However, 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  really 
is.  do  we  give  the  executive  branch  the 
ability  to  deal  with  a  crisis  or  do  we  send 
them  a  mes.sage  that  no  one  can  under- 
.stand?  I  certainly  could  not  understand 
this  if  I  were  a  young  colonel  sitting  over 
in  Vietnam  and  .saw  this  language.  If 
.someone  said  to  me.  "Get  that  man  down 
here  from  south  of  the  line  in  Vietnam, 
because  I  am  told  he  is  willing  to  work 
out  arrangement  so  that  they  will  not 
keep  bombing  South  Vietnamese  cities' 
and  asked  for  a  helicopter  to  go  get  him, 
I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  say.  However.  I  would  say, 
probably.  "You  cannot  give  any  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam.  You  cannot  have 
the  helicopter." 

Legi.slntion  of  this  type  coming  out 
of  a  body  compo.sed  mostly  of  lawyei-s 
ama7es  me.  Frankly.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  make  it  the  same  .as 
the  amendment  previously  adopted  by 
the  Senator  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  It  was  a  very  well  written 
amendment.  Even  though  I  opposed  it, 
it  meant  what  it  said.  It  .said  that  no 
funds  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  assistance  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  North 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  have  that  exact  text  before 
me.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  I  had  better  read  the  text 
into  the  Record.  It  says: 

No  funds  made  available  by  the  Congre.ss 
to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  povern- 
mrnt  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  tlie 
purpose  iif  provicimg  as^  i.staiice  of  any  kind, 
directly  or  indirectly,  lo  or  on  behalf  of 
North  Vietnam  unless  specifically  amhoriiied 
hereafter  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  referring  to  the 
other  amendment  that  reads  "No  funds 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing as.sistance  in  the  recon.struction  of 
Uie  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Viet- 
nam." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  in  the  new  suii- 
plemental  appropriations  bill.  I  was  mis- 
taken when  I  referred  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia's  prior  amendment.  How- 
ever, that  amendment  still  had  the  lan- 


guage added  to  it  that  said,  "unless  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  law." 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  im- 
plicit  in   the   pending   amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  have  been 
much  happier  if  it  were  explicit  in  the 
pending  amendment.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

The  problem  is  again  that  we  do  not 
want  to  supply  reparations.  And  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  in  this  body,  in 
the  other  body,  or  in  the  executive 
branch  that  suggests  specifically  any 
type  of  aid  or  reparations  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

We  have  funds  under  this  continuing 
resolution  that  deal  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  We  have  funds  dealing 
with  the  international  banks.  Perhaps  I 
do  not  under.stand  the  extent  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  or 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  However,  are 
we  to  .say  that  we  should  not  have  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  a.^sistance  worked  out 
to  start  a  viable  trade  pattern  between 
our  counti-y  and  North  Vietnam? 

That  is  what  this  amendment  does  to 
tl-is  continuing  resolution. 

There  is  no  authori/,ed  North  Vietnam 
aid.  There  are  authorized  programs 
which  would  be  of  great  a.s.sistance  to 
the  President  and  his  people  in  tryine 
to  work  out  a  new  relationship  with 
North  Vietnam  Are  we  not  to  have  the 
export-import  a.s.si. stance?  Could  we  es- 
tablish an  agreement  whereby  we  could 
.sell  Fords  out  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  to  the 
people  in  North  Vietnam  under  export- 
import  a.ssistance? 

Could  we  work  out  an  understanding 
where  people  could  work  out  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Bank  to  buy  ff:uipment  or 
to  buy  wheat? 

Should  we  be  in  a  position  of  putting 
an  amendment  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  covers  the  whole  sjjectiami  of 
what  .should  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, thai  .says  no  funds  can  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  prohibited  from  dealing 
with  North  Vietnam?  Maybe  Japan  is 
workuig  out  a  deal  to  .sell  some  Hondas 
to  North  Vietnam.  They  are  all  over 
South  Vietnam,  and  maybe  it  would  im- 
prove the  situation  in  Vietnam  if  they 
could  work  out  .some  new  trade  relEtions 
between  .South  Vietnam  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

However,  this  .says  that  we  cannot  use 
any  fimds  from  the  Government  to  assii-t 
anyone  dealing  with  North  Vietnam. 

I  thought  we  were  trying  to  work  cut 
peace.  Why  not  put  in  a  declaration  of 
war?  That  is  what  this  is.  It  says  that 
we  cannot  directly  use  .American  fun«is 
to  work  out  any  new  relationship  with 
North  Vietnam  if  the  amendment  carries. 

To  me  this  is  not  the  thing  for  us  to 
do.  If  the  Senators  want  to  do  this,  kt 
them  put  it  m  original  bills,  and  .■say  it 
in  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
that  we  cannot  use  funds  for  the  recon- 
struction of  North  Vietnam. 

I  can  understand  that  That  .sends  the 
message  that  we  do  not  want  to  u.se  our 
money  for  that  purjwse. 

However.  I  Ciinnot  understand  our  say- 
ing that  no  funds  under  any  program 
camiot  be  used  lo  help  anyone  dealing 
with  North  Vietnam.  That  is  what  this 
savs. 
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I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
really  means  that  we  cannot  wmk  out  a 
deal  whereby  the  Japanese  can  pell 
Hondas  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Jap- 
anese can  sell  Hondas  to  North  Vietnam, 
providing  they  do  not  Use  the  American 
taxiKiyers'  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  debating  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  Pre.-idcnt.  I  wonder 
iiow  we  can  bind  the  Congress  in  perpe- 
tuity on  appropriations.  I  do  not  believe 
tliat  we  can  enact  legislation  now  to  bind 
future  Congre.sses  on  future  appropria- 
tions bills. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pie.^ident.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 
I  am  not  advocating  this.  I  am  pointing 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  if 
thi.s  is  agreed  to.  we  could  not  help  even 
in  terms  of  trying  to  work  out  new  rela- 
tionships through  trade  patterns.  We 
could  not  use  any  Federal  funds. 

We  could  not  have  anyone  dealinu.  as 
I  understand  it.  with  anything  that 
would  bring  about  a  resumption  of  any 
normal  relationships  with  North  Viet- 
nam, if  this  amendment  passes  on  the 
continuing  resolution.  It  is  not  the  same 
as  putting  it  on  the  uold  bill.  It  is  not  the 
same  as  putting  it  on  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  This  covers  the  whole 
spectrum  of  government.  I  just  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  place  to  do  it. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  cannot  understand 
wliy  we  have  the  words  'or  hereafter  ap- 
propriated under  this  Acf  in  this  bill.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  could  hereafter  ap- 
propriate any  funds  under  this  act,  but 
It  surely  seems  strange  to  me. 

The  real  problem  is  the  penchant  for 
this  Congress  and  tlie  Senate  to  .so  tie  the 
hands  of  the  executive  branch  that  no 
meaningful  relationship  can  be  worked 
out:  and  it  is  amazing  to  me  that  .some  of 
the  people  who  opposed  our  involvement 
in  the  war.  who  supported  tho.se  peoi)le 
who  went  into  Hanoi  and  made  repre- 
.sentations  that  we  would  assist  in  recon- 
struction, are  m  fact  the  ones  who  are 
now  involved  m  sendim;  a  me.-~,saue  like 
this,  that  we  will  not  be  in\olved  m  any 
v.ay  in  any  meaningful  relationships  that 
are  involved  m  a  peaceful  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  m  reconstructing  North 
Vietnam  by  tiie  use  of  Federal  funds.  I 
certainly  do  not,  But,  on  the  other  hand. 
I  do  not  believe  m  tellinu  the  administra- 
tion that  it  cannot  u.se  any  Federal  funds 
m  any  way  to  a.ssist.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, tiie  Republic  of  Nortii  Vietnam. 
•■'.iien  I  thought  our  uoal  wa.-  to  work  out 
a  peaceful  relationship 

We  are.  m  fact,  u.Mim  Federal  funds  to 
deal  with  Ru.s.-,ia:  we  are  u.sinu  Federal 
funds  to  deal  with  China:  we  are  usiti" 
Federal  funds  to  deal  with  the  Republic 
ol  East  Germany.  We  are  using  Federal 
funds  throughout  the  world  in  irvinii  to 
a.s.sist  in  establishing  trade  i;atteins. 

I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  premises 
ol  thi.-.  Government,  that  if  v.e  could  re- 
store normal  trade  relationships,  perhaps 
iollowin'4  these  relationships  would  come 
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peaceful     coexistence     throughout     the 
world. 

But  to  put  It  on  this  bill,  of  all  bills, 
absolutely  ties  the  hands  of  tlie  Federal 
Government  in  any  way  to  use  any  funds 
to  work  out  this  peaceful  relationship.  I 
really  do  not  understand  it.  particularly 
in  the  liglit  of  the  fact  that  we  must 
give  them  assistance  if  we  are  going  to 
have  ti^em  even  come  down  to  .see  us  in 
Saigon. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Aii^ona  .seek 
the  floor'.' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
.just  wanted  to  ask  a  question  ol  either 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  or  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  language  used  is  'for  the  purpose 
at  providing  a.ssistance  of  any  kind  to  or 
on  betialf  of  North  Vietnam."  I  have  left 
out  ■diiccily  or  indirectly."  I  can  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
getting  at,  but  I  think  the  words  "for  or 
on  behalf  oi  North  Vietnam"  are  prob- 
ably the  key  words,  because  if  we  have  to 
bring  people  from  their  government  or 
their  military  to  Saigon  or  any  other 
place  to  discuss  additional  peace  terms 
or  what  we  can  do  about  continued  at- 
tacks on  the  North,  I  think  that  would 
be  on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam  and  our- 
selves, and  I  .see  nothing  to  preclude  the 
U.S.  Government  from  doing  that,  and 
in  no  way  would  that  be  in  violation,  in 
my  ophiion.  of  this  amendment.  I  would 
ask  either  Senator,  particularly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  if  I  am  correct 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ari/oua  is  absolutely  correct, 
and  that  jioint  was  made  clear  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  m  his  presentation, 
that  the  acts  contemplated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  not  be  covered 
by  this  pioposal.  becau.se  they  would  be 
for  the  benefit  cl  South  Vietnam  or  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  would  not 
be  affected  bv  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  may  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  as  far  as  clearing 
mines  from  Hanoi  Harbor  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  see  how  that  is  in  our  behalf 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  has  already 
been  accomiJlished. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  do  not  have  any 
further  obligation  to  remove  mines'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That,  as  I  under- 
stand, was  completed  either  yesterday  or 
the  day  belore.  and  all  the  minesweepers 
ha\e  been  removed 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  see.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislatuc  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Alter  tlie  word  "assistaiice"  sirike  all  tliat 
fnllows  and  insert  "m  the  rcconstnirlkin  of 
ilie  Deniocniur  Republic  ol  Vieinani  (Xonh 
VifinaiiK  ' 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suguc'-t  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tiie  roll. 

Mr  H.ARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con,sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  «Mr. 
Hartke'  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Hollingsi  be  added  as  ro- 
spon.sors  of  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiioul 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered, 

Mr,  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'^ 

Mr,  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  vicld 
Mr.   TOWER.   The  Senators  amend- 
ment says  -funds  herein  or  hereafter  aj)- 
propriated."    This    is    an    appropriation 
bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  "None  of 
the  funds  herein  or  hereafter  aijpropi  i- 
ated  under  this  Act." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Under  this  act,  right  I 
do  not  see  why  the  term  "hereafter'  is 
included,  because  this  is  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  is  an  act  of  appropriation 
There  is  no  authorizing  legislation  in 
this  bill,  is  there? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  No.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  seems  to  me  the  term 
"hereafter'  is  redundant:  or  is  it  meant 
to  include  any  other  appropriation  bill 
we  might  enact  in  the  future? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  We  could 
not  do  that.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world 
that  this  act  can  bind  some  subsequent 
Congress  or  any  .subsequent  action  bv  this 
Conpre.ss. 

Mr.  TOV/ER.  Can  bind  a  future  Con- 
gress or  even  this  Congress,  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Or  even 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  the  Pres- 
ident might  come  to  us  next  month  and 
ask  for  authorization,  and  this  would 
not  bar  us  from  authorizing  the  funds 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
light.  If  lie  conies  before  Congre.ss  and 
makes  a  good  ca.se.  that  would  not  pre- 
vent Congress  from  passing  another  act 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  what  this  will  do  is  prevent  the  u.se 
of  any  funds  that  have  already  been  ap- 
propriated or  any  fmids  appropriated  by 
this  act.  and  that  is  as  far  as  this  act 
can  go.  or  any  other  act.  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  the  reason  whv 
I  am  curious  about  the  word  "hereafter  " 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Well  the 
amendment  was  drafted  bv  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  That  was  the  rea.son  I  puf,  in 
t!ic  request  for  a  quorum  call,  to  get  him 
here. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  the  meantime,  let  me 
ask  another  question.  What  would  be 
the  effect  on  this  amendment,  if  adopted. 
if  the  political  reunion  of  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  were  achieved? 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  if.'  Would 
that  mean  it  would  bar  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  becau.se  it  had  achieved  political 
reunion  with  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  do  not 
foresee  that  coming  about  dming  the  lile 
of  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  foresee  it,  either, 
but  nevertheless  there  is  a  provision  ia 
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the  Pai-is  Accords  for  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Paris 
Accords  were  signed  on  January  27.  and 
they  have  been  violated  so  many  times 
that  none  of  us  can  count  them, 

Mr,  TOWER,  I  understand,  and  I 
would  agree  that  it  is  not  likely,  but  what 
if  it  were  to  occur?  That  is  something 
we  apparently  desire,  because  that  would 
mean  there  would  be  no  more  fighting, 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  If  the  two 
Vietnams  were  united  under  the  leader- 
ship of  South  Vietnam.  This  amendment, 
I  think,  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  this  ap- 
plies to  the  political  entity  w  hich  i.s  now- 
North  Vietnam.' 

Mr,  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr,  TOWER.  I  think  that  is  import- 
ant to  the  legislative  history  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Viruinia  very  much. 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  re- 
unification took  place  under  the  leader- 
sliip  and  under  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,  then  it  would  applv. 
Mr,  TOWER,  I  understand. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Has- 
KKLL>.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
tuianimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  or- 
dered, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
a  modification  to  my  amendment  to  the 
Church-Byrd  amendment  which  is  now 
at  the  desk  and  I  would  a.sk  that  it  be 
stated,  so  that  everyone  will  know-  how- 
it  will  read  if  the  modification  is  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Alter  t)ie  word  "assistance,  "  insert  tlie  fol- 
lowing: -'In  the  recoiis;r\iction  or  rehal^ili- 
tatioii  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam (North  Vietnam)  ". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  I  do  have  the  prerogative  of 
modifying  my  amendment:  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  I  modify  my 
amendment  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  so  modified. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church  I  if  it  is  agreeable  to  him  to 
accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
acceptable.  I  think  it  clarifies  and  makes 
more  definite  the  purpose  we  seek  to 
achieve  in  the  original  language.  I  am 
joined  in  that  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  'Mr,  Harry  F,  Byro, 
Jr.)  . 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,   I   am 


ready  for  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Stevens.'. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-k 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment, 
as  modified  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  de.sk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  therefor,  imniediulely  Ijefore 
the  period,  insert,  "unless  approved  bv  Con- 
grcs.s.- 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  is  general  and  genuine  agreement 
in  the  Congress  and,  I  might  say.  an 
agreement  in  which  the  administration 
has  acceeded,  that  none  of  the  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  are  to  be  u.sed 
f  •  the  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation 
of  North  Vietnam,  at  least  without  the 
approval  of  Congress. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  reads  that: 

None  of  tiie  funds  herein  or  hereafter 
appropriated. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  to  attempt 
to  indicate  what  the  Congre.ss  will,  or 
will  not  do  hereafter. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, w-ill  the  Senator  from  Micliman 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  did  not  read  it  m 
context,  if  I  may  say  so.  It  reads.  -'None 
of  the  funds  herein  or  hereafter  appro- 
priated under  this  act."  Under  this  act. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  can  enlighten  me  but  I 
do  not  understand,  since  this  is  an  ap- 
proiiiiation  bill,  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  ai)propriate  funds  hereafter  "under 
this  act." 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  This  is  a 
continuing  re.solution  that  we  are  dealing 
with. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
ttinatcly  there  seems  to  be  some  confu- 
sion, and  I  suggest  that  the  language 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  declaration  of 
policy  as  to  the  future.  I  do  not  think 
such  a  policy  declaration  concerning 
funds  I'.iipropriated  in  the  future  would 
be  wi.sc.  What  we  should  do.  I  believe, 
it  to  make  clear  that  we  do  not  intend 
that  any  of  the  funds  that  h.ive  been 
appropriated  or  are  being  approjuiatcd 
by  this  legislation  .shall  be  used  to  recon- 
struct North  Vietnam,  unless  hereafter 
approved  by  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR,  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  W'ill  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator'.s  amend- 


ment simi)ly  sock.s  to  make  explicit  what 
is  already  implicit.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that.  I  would  think  it  would  be  also 
acceptable  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR  I  have  no 
objection  to  iv  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
is  the  wording  of  an  amendment  whirii 
I  presented  on  April   5. 

Mr.  GRIFFLV.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  by  reason  of  adoption  of  tiie 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  my  amendment  as  offered  is  not 
in  order,  and  th.at  I  shall  have  to  present 
It  in  a  shuhtly  different  form. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  ab.sence 
oi  a  quoium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  as-istant  legislative  clerk 
M'oceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tuianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it   i*;  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  modi- 
fy my  amendment  as  follo'vs:  Instead 
of  adding  language  at  the  end  of  the 
.section.  I  propo.se  that  at  the  beginniiig 
of  the  section,  before  the  first  word, 
which  is  •none,"  these  words  bt  insert- 
ed: --unless  specifically  authorized  here- 
after bv  Coni-'iess." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  modification  will  circumvent  a  tech- 
nical parliamentary  problem,  and  I  un- 
derstitnd  that  it  also  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  sponsors  of  the  principal 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  tiie  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  as  it 
no'v  aiipeai's? 

Mr.  GRIFFTN  As  it  would  be  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V,  hi  so  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

fnless  speo'.licaily  hereafter  a\n bonded  bv 
Con;;ross,  none  of  the  fund.s  liereiii  or  liere- 
after  appropriated  under  this  act  or  here- 
aiter  appropriated  under  any  other  act  mav 
he  expended  for  tlie  purpo.se  of  providinu 
assistance  in  tlie  reoon-siruction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  llie  Doinocr.atic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam,   iNor'h  Vie;  nam  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  ilic 
Senator  from  Idaho,  as  amended. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
c  all  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leai.slative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announ  e 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr 
BiDENt  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Ct.ARK'  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illiie.ss. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
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\oin\i..  the  Senator  ficm  Iowa  (Mr. 
CLARK'  and  the  Senutor  from  Delaware 
'Mr.  BiDENi  would  vote  ■yea.' 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  annouiite  that  the 
?enn*.or  fiom  New  Hanii3.--hirf  i  Mr.  Cot- 
ton '  i^  absent  ber-au'^e  of  lUne.-s  in  hi.s 
lainily. 

The  Senator  ironi  Vernivmi  ..Mr  Sr\r- 
yi\\\.i<    is    ncc'o.v^a.ily    ai>seiii. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Mc- 
Cli  RE'  i.s  absent  on  ofTnial  bu.sines.s. 

Th.e  Senator  fro-n  Tennts.sce  (Mr. 
B.AKEri  is  detained  on  ofRrial  business. 

Tiie  iv.^ulL  wau  i-.nnoisn'cd— .voas.  9:5. 
n:.ys  0.  :s  follou.s: 

I  No    259   I.c-s- 

Fl'!bri!-ilt  Moiitu-.  .> 
0.  KlAii'.iv  Moss 
Onivel  .Mu5kie 
Griftia  Nelson 
Giiriii'v  Niiiin 
H.',i;:i.ii  P.irkRo.tl 
fUirt  Pioiorc 
H.ir'.ki-  Ptarsou 
H.iskrll  Pell 
HatflElcl  Peri-v 

Hilm-s  RuiitU,.li.h 

H.)!iin;s  RiOKvir 

Hrii'-ka  Roth 

HiuiUii'Btou  Sfisbe 


Sihweikfi 

S'-ott.  P:« 

Siott.  Vii 

SppikiL.tu 

S,.evoiis 

Stfven.sni. 

S.',ir!inui!..u 

Talt 

Ti.lmucUe 

Thtirtr.oiici 

T..-*cr 

Tliniipv 

Woicke: 

\V:llinnis 

Yomij: 


.X'louro.'k 

Ailen 

B.u-tlvu 

L..\!i 

B..i:i 

Bi-ll'iioii 

BPiuieit 

B'-UtS.;li 

Bible 

Hr...k 

Brvjoke 

B-irklty 

Btirciick 

B-nl 

Hair.V  F..  .)!•        HUL^IWS 

E',  r.I.  Robcji  C.  iluniphr'- 

CiiiU'.ou  111  iir.e 

Ca."«'  .JarkMJU 

Chiles  Ja.  lis 

ChLrtii  J.  hii"ton 

C  >uk  Kennedy 

Cranston  Loir, 

CiirUa  ilannusoi! 

Dole  Mnsttolci 

Ujmeni.'i  MiUhias 

Dommick  McClelU.n 

Eat!let'>a  McGec 

EaolUmil  M'-Goveru 

Ervin  MfTntvre 

F:auilli  Met  calf 

^^•n■-  Moncliile 

N.AYS     0 

NOT   VOTIN(.      7 

B.,kei  Co.  I  ill  Sliiftorcl 

B:.l.- 11  MiClii'-  S'.eimis 

Clark 

So  Mr.  CncRCHs  amendment,  as 
;  mended,  was  iK'reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
uon  lecur-  on  i!.e  la--t  commiitoe  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Prc'-idem  I  sl;:;- 
•-"'st  the  ab.senc  e  of  a  qiionim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tli"  cierk 
V.  Ill  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssi:,tant  lefci'^Ii;<;ne  clerk  pro- 
c'.'ded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcident.  I  aM; 
'inanimou.s  con-ent  that  the  order  for 
t!ie  quorum  cliII  he  re'-cind'L 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  Withoui 
ob'ecf  ion.  it  is  so  oi'dcred 

Mr  M.\NSFiELD.  Mr  PreMdent,  I 
midc  a  statf^ment  on  .^pri!  .5.  197.3  at 
which  time  the  Byrd  amendment  cover- 
in'4  the  same  sub'^ct  matter  as  the 
amendment  just  jja-.'  i  was  under  ron- 
-sideiMtioii.  a"d  I  a>k  unanimou-  con5:ent 
tiiat  It  be  piinted  in  the  REro;!D. 

The  PRESID:NC  OFFICER.  With'  ,i 

J,",  "ion.  it  ii;o  ordered. 

."-r^T.  ;!r.N-r  b\   SEV.\'f.f:   Man-t;   ro 

-Mr.  Pre.sicleiit,  I  siiaU  .support  it.e  pcr.tlii  .- 
..mtadineiit.  becriii  e  It  i.--  in  line  with  thi' 
.^•a'fment  mati?  by  Dr  Henrv  K:ssi;..pr  when 
he  .iiet  with  a  ^rmip  t'f  Seimtcrs  in  this 
biildiiit!  after  hi.s  return  in  January.  I  bo- 
li"  e  and  it  i.^  in  line  wiih  sintcji-.onts  made 
ij.v  the  Pr«:cleht  o!  the  L'nued  fauie.s.  lo  v,;*. 


t!iat  before  any  aciiuu  \\;w,  tnken,  the  admin- 
i,^! ration  would  present  to  Congress  any 
proposal  which  had  been  tentatively  agreed 
to  i.r  wluch  wao  under  tlie  most  serious  con- 
sidera;icn  at  that  time. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  accepting  or  reject- 
ing the  amendment,  we  will  not  dispose  ol 
the  question  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam  cr. 
iiideed,  to  all  of  Indochina.  Tliat  tjucstlon 
will  urfsc  and  arise  a'4ain  in  the  Senate  until 
It  i.,  faced  on  the  merit.s  ot  the  i.ssue.  That 
is  as  it  .should  be:  and  ihat  is  a.s  it  will  be 
So.  I  want  to  set  forth  my  position  at  this 
time  on  the  substance  of  the  question 

I  I.ave  alrciuly  e.\prc.s.sed  my  lull  support 
cl  the  Presidents  ne!;otiatiniJ  eirort  which 
has  bronv.ht  about  a  tentative  cease-fire  in 
\'ittiiam  and  Laos,  a  withdrawal  of  U.S  Forces 
from  VlcmaTn.  anrl  the  rcti'ru  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war.  As  an  e.s.sential  of  the  success 
of  tiui.se  ne-.'otiations.  the  President  asked 
for  i.n  investment  in  peace.  A  part  of  thai 
iiivp.--tm(iu.  as  he  made  clear,  is  in  the  lorm 
of  aid  in  the  reconstruciion  uJ  the  wars 
havcc  throu^'Kiut  Indochina 

There  arc  those  who  are  ay^aius'  tliat  aid. 
w:-.o  would  fii'd  fault  with  the  Presidents 
pn  pcsal.  There  is.  in  particular,  a  reluctance 
t.i  go  atou'i  wiih  l.i.s  jrupusai  to  provide 
postwar  assistance  lo  N.ath  Vietnam.  It  is 
an  uiidersuindable  ieliici..itice.  Feeliii'^s  run 
strong  nov/.  as  liiey  did  wiUi  rc>,aid  to  Ger- 
m.ir.y  and  Japan  at  the  cud  of  World  War 
TI  ar.d  as  they  do  at  the  end  of  every  war. 
Pcc'inps  aside,  the  Inn  remains,  ^^r.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  paid  a  terrible  price,  in  a 
futUe  effort  to  fii'lu  this  war  to  an  end: 
303. oco  Americans  wounded  in  comijat.  almost 
4u.U0iJ  Americans  killed  in  combat,  lO.JOO 
Americans  dead  as  a  result  of  uonhostile 
action,  overall  rjCO.OOO  American  casualties, 
including  more  than  25.000  paraplegics, 
quadriplet-ic.^  rr  disassembled  men  as  they 
liRv?  been  called.  The  monetary  cost?  We 
hnve  .spent  between  $130  und  -liHO  billion  to 
date:  the  eventual  mil  cust  in.iy  be  expected 
to  !io  to  ?450  billion  and  to  saddle  the  people 
of  this  Nation  with  debts  well  into  the  next 
century.  Moreover,  what  of  the  divisions 
produced  by  the  war  nt  home?  The  dru!? 
iufe-tatUin?  Tlie  inflation?  The  dwindlinf; 
value  of'the  dollar?  The  decline  in  rcspert 
for  our  political  institutinr^? 

Those  are  some  of  the  costs  al'rib.itable 
to  the  war.  and  if  we  can  tjear  ihem.  it  seem- 
to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  we  can  and  .should 
bear  part  of  the  more  nominal  and  construc- 
tive costs  of  healiiiB  the  v.ounds  of  Indo- 
china. There,  too.  in  all  parts  of  that  v.ar- 
torn  area,  the  surrering  his  been  rc.il  and 
ovcrwheiniirc;:  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men.  women  and  cliildren  killed  and  manned; 
vast  areas  of  forest  and  croplands  reduced 
to  dc-.erts:  thousands  c.f  citie.;  towns  and 
lianilets  leveled:  millions  made  homeless. 

Peaee  is  heaiinu'.  Peace  i..  the  puttin?  i.:  .cic 
of  anper.  Peace  is  reconstruct int;  and  buiki- 
iii'.'  So  on  Fehrnnrv  27.  I  c\pro.-.:rd  the  hope 
and  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Fresidsnt 
of  the  Uiiiled  Suites  in  his  cJTorls  to  em'jark 
on  a  decade  of  pt-ai-e.  the  fir^t  step  of  which 
would  be  the  nerotlatcd  end  ol  the  war  In 
Indochina.  I  indicated  at  that  time  that  I 
would  suupor'  his  projxisals  for  peace  even 
thoiit'h  they  involved  po-twar  aid  to  all  of 
Indofluna.  I  ottered  tliat  support,  however, 
subject  to  various  criteria  which  I  was  then 
iryiiitr  lo  delineate  in  my  own  mind.  One  of 
lho.-e  crii.eria.  Mr.  President,  is  now  clear  to 
luc  and  if  is  best  that  it  he  set  forth  at  thi.s 
t  ip'f. 

I  am  inclined  to  suppoii  the  rresijcnt's 
positioii  on  IndOf  hina.  provided,  in  the  fir:  i 
place,  that  u  ce-,tse-fire  i.-).  in  lait,  reasoinblv 
operative  Ihroutilioul  Indochina  and  we  arc 
miUianlv  out  of  (iiat  -iniatif.n  lock,  stock. 
and  Ijarrcl.  Ii  is  v. ith  regret,  therefore,  that 
I  note  that  such  is  not  ihe  situation  today. 
Whore  i  ihe  peace?  Where  is  the  diseiigage- 
inei  I?  How  run  -..e  speak  of  rebutldin.,'  when 
U  hJ.  ijnmuer;:,  ciay  i..iei  di.y.  are  sii:i  mukiiiy 


some  of  the  heaviest  bombing  runs  of  the 
war?  Wlicn  we  comintie  to  face  the  prospect 
of   more   c;i.>ua:tit.s,    uiore   POW.^   and   more 

MiA's:> 

Wh.ere  is  this  transpiring.  Mr.  Presidsnt? 
In  Caml>odia.  ot  ail  place.-  Cambodia,  never 
was  more  than  vague'.y  peripheral  to  the  con- 
tlici  in  Vietnam  juid  onlv  by  a  yreat  ruretcli 
of  reason  could  it  be  connected  wi'h  the 
v.iihdrawal  of  US.  forces  from  Vietnam,  The 
ill-fated  excrrsion  across  the  Cam xidian 
borders  3  years  afio  liad  no  discernible  elleci 
on  l!ie  outcome  of  the  'oniiict  otiier  than  to 
add  {;re;iUy  to  our  costs  and  casu.ilii.'.s  and 
:..iJdle  Uj  v.iLh  ^lUl  another  dependent  gov- 
crnmcr.t.  Cambodia's  internal  politico!  siU;-.>- 
tion  never  va.;  and  is  not  now  rcm.itely  con- 
iio-icd  with  any  rer..sonable  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales. 

Yot.  here  we  are  at  this  late  date  dififiinf; 
u-irselvcs  dieper  ir.io  another  tragic  military 
in.olvement.  inflicting  one  more  vast  com- 
p.i-^s  of  c:e>-asta;ion  i  i  one  more  haple.-.- 
hind,  in  support  of  one  mete  irrelevant  gov- 
errimcnl.  ir.  one  more  obscure  region  of  Iiitlo- 
china.  In  my  judgment,  to  conti]iue  to  pur- 
sue this  vein  is  to  east  imo  doubt  all  th.it  has 
becn  achi..  .ed  by  way  oi  ncgotia  ion  in 
Vietnam. 

So,  Mr  PrcsideiJt.  I  reiterate  my  iii'.liaa- 
fion  lo  suppoiL  ilie  Prcsidenis  position 
v.hich  is  a  valid  one  in  my  judt;mei.t,  a.>  a 
measure  o:  decency,  as  a  share  of  our  re.:po.i- 
sibiliry  for  developing  international  pca"c. 
and  as  a  contribution  to  the  healing  of  tlie 
wcund:;  of  a  terrible  war.  But  I  cannot  and 
I  V  ill  not  Vote  for  funds  for  recon.:lruciion 
in  North  \';c>nam  or  South  Vietnam  r^r 
\.\iPTC'-ev  in  Iiidnch:na  a  we  continue  to  put 
out  great  sums  to  pay  lor  continual  bumbi.i^ 
runs  over  Cambodia  which  risk  the  ruin  ci 
more  Amer.can  lives.  Unless  this  last-fjas;) 
practice  ends  .orthwith.  the  war  =n  liido- 
china  will  not  be  ended.  In  the  circiin-- 
stances.  I  c:ui  see  little  point  in  snpporiiii.- 
any  ;.k;  j-..,,   :m,<i  i^r  ai.y  part  of  Indo'  hiiii 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  serve  notice  that  unless  the  Re- 
public of  South  Kore.T  changes  it  eui- 
rent  pattern  of  acticiis.  I  propo.se  to  seek 
enactment  of  legislation  to  cca.se  provid- 
int;  aity  economic  assistance  whatsoever 
to  the  Korean  Government  and.  as  a 
second  .--tep.  I  intend  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  apiiropriation  bill  which  would  re- 
quire umnediate  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican military  forces  from  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

In  e.xiJlalnin.'z  my  intention  to  intro- 
di.ice  the.se  amendmcnt.s,  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit that  the  Korean  Government  con- 
tinues to  resist  accepting  re.sponsibility 
for  and  to  .issure  the  enforcement  of  the 
United  States-Rtpublic  of  Korea  fisher- 
ies agreement  of  cooperation,  and  it  doe^ 
not  ivco'jni/t'  violations  that  have  oc- 
ciured  repeatedly. 

.A;Min  and  auain  I  ha\e  brought  to  ih.' 
attention  of  this  body,  incident  alter  in- 
cident of  violation  of  our  treaty  agree- 
ments. On  June  17.  another  vfoiation 
was  reported.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guaid.  the  Kore.tn  Hae  Yeon  fleet. 
consisting  of  what  api^eared  to  be  a 
freezer-carrier,  the  Hae.  Yeon  27.  and  four 
pair  trawlers,  the  Hue  Venn  61.  52.  (i^J. 
and  ^/  were  fishin;?  with.in  the  Inteina- 
lional  North  Pafifif>  Fislieiies  Conven- 
tion abs'en'ion  li'.e  in  an  area  north  of 
C.ipe  Sarichef  in  the  Aleutians,  whicii 
arc  a  part  of  my  State. 

In  a  sworn  statement  by  the  master 
of  the  U.S.  fishing  ve.ssel.  A'ordic  Furi!. 
he  i'-.dir.itcd  th,  t  the  Ilac  Ycon  02  hiid 
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run  through  the  U.S.  vessel's  crab  pot 
gear,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  30  pots;  and 
that  moreover,  the  Nordic  Fury  had  come 
upon  the  Hae  Yeon  62  fishing  a  salmon 
gillnet. 

According  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration — NOAA — 
the  United  States  and  Korea  have  an 
agreement  similar  to  the  Japanese  treaty, 
and  I  am  informed  that  Ameiican  fish- 
ermen are  prohibited  from  gillnettiitg  on 
the  high  .seas.  Under  these  agreements, 
the  North  Koreans  are  also  prohibited 
from  gillnetting  on  the  high  seas. 

Upon  investigating  the  initial  report,  a 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  had  come  across 
and  retrieved  a  2,000-foot  gillnet  and  a 
6,000-foot  gillnet,  both  of  5-inch  mesh 
and  of  the  same  type  of  material  as  has 
been  used  by  Korean  vessels  in  past  years. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  these  are  mono- 
filament nets.  They  are  small  mesh. 
When  they  are  cut  loose  from  these  for- 
eign vessels,  they  are  marauding  death 
nets  that  will  catch  a  school  of  salmon, 
hold  them  until  all  the  salmon  have  died 
and  have  decayed,  and  then  they  move 
across  that  ocean  and  kill  more  salmon. 
Subsequently,  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
had  sought  and  obtained  permission  to 
board  the  Hae  Yeon  27  and  had  observed 
no  salmon  or  gillnet  on  board.  They  had 
obviously  cut  loose  their  nets. 

Attempts  to  board  in  similar  fashion 
the  four  trawlers  were  unsuccessful;  the 
Korean  trawlers  had  refused  to  answer 
various  signals  from  the  cutter  and  iiad 
taken  evasive  action. 

Referring  lo  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Report  on  Foreign  Fishing  Off 
U.S.  Coasts  dated  April  1973,  I  find  that 
a  total  of  336  forei-ui  vessels  were  oper- 
ating in  Alaskan  waters  at  that  time, 
which  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
of  645  foreign  fishing  boats  reported  off 
all  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Stales. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  dated  June  26.  1973,  points 
out  once  again  that  the  U  S.  fishing  fleet 
is  waging  a  Icsing  battle  again.st  the 
greatest  of  odds.  Lack  of  governmental 
financial  backing,  inadequate  surveil- 
lance of  gro.ss  violations  of  limited  fish- 
ing agreements,  indifference  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  giving  the  industry  proper  attention, 
and  a  total  lack  of  a  natioiial  policy  in 
dealing  fii-mly  with  member  nations  has 
placed  our  country  in  the  precarious 
position  of  a  rapid  depletion  and  fore- 
seeable endangering  of  a  food  source 
that  may  take  years  to  replenish.  The 
question  is  not  if,  but  w hen  are  we  going 
to  awaken  to  this  national  emergency. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  these  facts  to 
the  Senate's  attention  to  point  out  once 
again  the  need  for  imtnediate  and  posi- 
tive action  to  safeguard  our  fishing  in- 
dustry and  to  i)rovide  the  stcjis,  whereby, 
we  can  rebuild  the  fishery  and  our  fish- 
ing fleet  for  a  productive,  economic 
future. 

Mr.  President,  once  before  this  hap- 
l)ened  and  once  before  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  cut  off  all  aid  to  Korea. 
They  removed  their  fishing  fleets  from 
Alaskan  waters  and  said  they  would  not 
do  that  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
signed  an  agreement  of  cooi)eration.  But 
this   year   they   have   done   exactly   the 


same  thing:  only  this  time  the  degree 
of  violation  is  much  more  serious,  and 
the  evasion  tactics  of  their  foreign  trawl- 
ers indicate  to  us  that  they  knew  they 
were  violating  their  own  agreements. 

I  feel  there  is  no  way  we  can  possibly 
deal  with  the  Koreans  except  by  a  show 
of  force.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
we  should  be  providing  ground  troops  in 
Korea  to  protect  them  or  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  in  order  for  them  to  pro- 
tect them.selves.  and  then  have  them 
send  their  fi.shing  fleets  into  Alaskan 
waters  and  have  them  refuse  to  accept 
the  signals  of  our  Coast  Guard  and  to 
violate  the  agreements  they  have  entered 
into,  which  would  give  us  some  assurance 
of  protecting  our  salmon  runs  and  sal- 
mon industry. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  show 
that  we  are  serious.  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
receive  support  in  the  Senate  for  the 
proposition  that  if  they  are  big  enough 
to  fail  to  heed  the  lights  and  signals  of 
the  Coast  Guard  when  they  are  m  our 
waters,  then  they  are  big  enough  to  de- 
fend themselves.  It  is  high  time  for 
Korea  to  get  the  message  that  we  are 
not  going  to  let  them  destroy  the  anad- 
romous  fish  that  find  their  home  in 
Alaska  and  that  spend  a  great  portion 
of  their  adult  lives  on  the  high  seas  in 
the  North  Pacific. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  makes 
mc  more  furious  than  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  fishermen  who  are  willing  to 
cut  loose  monofilament  fish  nets,  6.000 
feci  long,  and  leave  them  in  the  ocean 
where  they  continue  lo  maraud  and  de- 
stroy the  very  food  chain  they  .seek  to 
bring  back  to  their  own  people,  for  the 
sole  reason  of  escaping  detection  of  the 
violation  of  the  agreements  they  have 
entered  into.  Unless  Korea  takes  the  job 
of  policing  its  own  people,  I  think  it  is 
lime  for  us  to  leave  the  job  of  being 
policemen  for  Korea,  and  I  think  it  is 
time  for  us  to  stop  uiving  them  economic 
assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  I  mentioned,  from 
Ihe  Chiistian  Science  Monitor,  written 
by  Stewart  Dill,  be  placed  in  the  Rkcord 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  REcoKn. 
as  follows: 

MoDFRN-    Flkfts    Overwhfim    up.    Efforts- 
SoviKT  Pose  Big  Fishing  Threat 
(By  Stewart  Dill) 
Boston  —The  smoked  flounder  fillet   that 
Ivan's  mother  served  last  night  for  dinner  in 
their  Moscoyv  apartment  probably  was  caught 
only  a  feyv  miles  ofl  tl-,e  New  England  coast. 
But  It  is  only  a  minuscule  portion  of  the 
millions  of   tons  of  seafood   that   the  Soviet 
Union  catches  every  year  in  fishing  grounds 
y\!uch  once  were  exclusively  .American. 

More  than  half  of  the  Atlantic  foreign 
fislUng  fleet— which  numbers  nearly  800  ships 
and  Hies  the  flags  of  17  nations— are  Soviet 
vessels. 

Perennial  agrirultura!  problenis  and  re- 
peated crop  failures  in  Russia  have  forced 
that  nation  to  turn  from  the  pastures  to  the 
ocean  in  order  to  supply  its  240  million  con- 
sumers with  protein. 

1. According  to  the  National  Marine  Fi^.h- 
er.es  Service,  the  average  Rus.sian  con.sumed 
33  pounds  of  fibh  la.-t  year,  while  liie  average 
American  ate  only  12  pounds! 

Conserjuently.  tlie  Ru- sian  governnu'iu  has 


made  no  hr.nes  about  building  up  its  fishing 
fleet  over  the  past  decade.  As  a  result  today 
the  Soviets  have  the  largest  and  most  tech- 
nically advanced  fleet  in  the  world. 

Like  many  of  the  European  ves,sels  fishing 
in  tiie  northwestern  Atlantic,  the  Soviet 
trawlers  are  fully  equipped  with  cleaning, 
hlleting.  and  canning  machinery.  The  fi-^h- 
ing  vessels  are  escorted  by  an  eniourage  of 
support  vessels  including  fuel  tankers,  .sea- 
going tugs,  inspection  ship,  and  special  ships 
used  to  shuttle  fresh  crews  and  supplies  as 
well  as  Ihe  already  processed  fish  meal,  oil, 
and  fillets  belwcen  ilie  vessels  and  their 
iiome  states. 

INDUSTHY    SUPPORTED 

The  genesis  of  the  Russian  fishing  fleet 
came  after  the  passing  of  Stalin  in  1953  when 
the  government  decided  to  actively  support 
the  industry  in  its  ne.\t  five-year  plan.  The 
Russians  collected  samples  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced We.stern  stern  trawlers,  copied  the 
designs,  and  began  to  mass  produce  the 
models  in  their  own  factories 

Today  the  Soviets  spend  more  than  i900 
nullion  every  year  on  their  fishing  industry 
and  about  75  percent  of  that  expendinire 
goes  into  the  construction  of  their  5.000  ves- 
sel fi.s.hing  fleet. 

"In  these  days  ol  high  prices,  the  success- 
ful fisherman  is  not  one  with  a  line  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  whistling  Ins  day  away  He 
has  to  be  a  small  businessman  if  he  wan--, 
to  make  it  at  all  '  .says  Capt  John  Dykstra 
who  has  fi.shed  for  the  last  23  years  out  ol 
Pt.  Judith.  R  I  — one  of  the  few  prospering 
New  England  lishing  ports. 

But  the  American  fisherman  is  being 
squeezed  out  by  Europeans  who  are  takin.- 
advantage  of  mass  purchasing,  loyver  labor 
costs,  and.  most  importantly  as  U  S  fisher- 
men see  it,  heavy  government  subsidies. 

The  American  fishing  fleet  is  considerably 
smaller  Foreign  ships  range  up  to  650  ft  . 
carry  over  100  creyv  members,  and  stay  out 
three  or  four  months  while  catching  and 
proces.sing  on  board  up  to  75  tons  of  fish  a 
day. 

US.  fi.hermen  say  the  large-seale  method 
of  -pulse  fishing"  u.sed  by  the  Riussians  and 
other  Europeans  is  largely  unadaptable  to 
the  traditions  of  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

Every  Russian  vessel  is  manned  by  at  least 
one  technical  gear  master  and  a  fishing 
master,  who  are  responsible  for  locating  — 
with  the  aid  of  highly  sophisticated  sonar 
devices— the  substantial  schools  ot  fi»h 

SCHOOLS    nKPLETCD 

When  tiie  school  is  discovered,  dozens  of 
trawlers  descend  upon  it  and  fish  until  the 
supply  is  deple'ed.  dumping  their  caich  Into 
the  "niOther  ship"  for  immediate  processing 
and  packing. 

The  Soviet  vessels  which  range  as  larce  as 
10  times  their  American  counterparts,  are 
able  to  drag  larger  nets  at  much  higher 
speeds  and  thus  multiply  their  catch  rates 
over  their  .American  competitors 

Before  the  Russians  came  doyvn  from  New- 
foundland in  1960,  Boston  fishermen  were 
liauling  in  50.000  tons  of  haddock  annually 
This  year's  domestic  catch  is  e.-vpected  to  he 
less  than  6,000  tons. 

Though  .American  fishermen  operate  on  a 
daily  and  sometimes  one-week  basis,  tiie 
Ru.-.sians  stay  out  for  month?  at  a  time.  And 
this  is  the  primary  reasor.  why  ihe  US  would 
have  a  dimruit  time  trying  to  mirror  Russian 
fi.-hing  practices. 

In  fact,  according  to  an  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service.  Just  such  an 
attempt  was  made  back  m  1966.  Congre.ss  au- 
t)ion/ed  $10  million  to  purcha.se  iwo  hlgh- 
,seas  stern  tra-.vlers  In  order  to  experiment 
yvilh  the  European  .-^tyle  of  long-term  fishing 

r.S  CKPyv  BALKED 

The  project  failed  when  the  American  fill- 
ing ciew  on  b->aid  discovered  li  was  unable  to 
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withstAiid  long  periods  of  hlgh-beas  hsJiinc; 
and  tiiially  mutinied  otT  ihe  coast  of  Ice- 
liiud.  The  crew  was  flown  b;u:k  to  the  VS  and 
i!\at  was  the  last  attempt  made  to  copy  the 
Europeans. 

For  tlie  average  Riis.-,ian  on  the  other  hand, 
a  loiif,'  period  of  time  on  the  liiijli  ioas  is  not 
o!ily  lucrative  but  glamoror..-.. 

Soviet  Ijsliermen  are  paid  more  than  twice 
ilie  salary  of  the  average  Russian  factory 
wuiker  and  i*:  the  fleet  exceeds  Us  state-regii- 
'aied  quota,  the  fisherman  brings  home  even 
n.ore  rubles  in  his  pocket 

On  board  the  650  ft  mother  >hip- — often 
referred  to  as  "iloatin^  hotels  — the  cre\\s 
live  in  Uixurv  compared  with  their  humble 
cl  veilings  back  in  the  Baltic  fishing  villages. 

FINE   .^CC(iMM(iD.\TIONS 

The  100  crew  members  are  hoitsed  in  two- 
man  state  rooms.  Hot  meals  are  served  every 
four  hours  In  dining  rooms  comple'e  wiili 
thick  c.Tipeting,  flowing  draperies,  and  the 
finest   china   place   settings 

When  the  crew  members  are  r.'t  haulii:v' 
111  their  nets  or  filletir.s  fish  m  the  hold.  the\- 
mav  be  exercisinc  on  the  ships  basketb.UI 
or  vollevball  court  Or  relaxing;  at  a  game  ot 
pii-":-pong  or  bumper  pnol.  Or  just  .-in^ply 
watchins  a  afterdinner  movie 

'liie  dozen  u)ni>^n  on  board  to  prepare 
meals  and  keep  the  livin-:;  quarters  in  shape 
also  seem  to  make  the  life  of  a  hii;h-seas 
ftshermaii  more  palatable 

Furthermore,  in  a  count rv  v  here  toori-m  i.~ 
severely  restricted,  the  200.000  Russian  ht=;li- 
seas  fishermen,  v.ho  return  home  with  eifts 
from  all  parts  of  the  v.oricl.  l)econiP  a  ■on  of 
national  liero. 

Mr.  STEVEN'S.  Mr.  Piesicieiil.  I  .sug- 
gest tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  elei  k 
uill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  lertishitive  cleil: 
inocecded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unaniinou.s  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  tlie  quoruiii  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objeclioii.   It  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  rea.ssenibled  at  3:35  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OflTicer 
'  Mr,  Stevens  > . 


ORDER    FOR   RECESS    UNTIL   ii   A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Piesi- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  .stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.sistant  legislative  cleik 
.oroceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Miv  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiihout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sidem. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  recess  not  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  3:45  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  3  17 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  reccss  subicct  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  'Mr.  Mu.skie*  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Ran- 
DOLrn  I  may  conduct  a  colloquy  and  yield 
to  other  Senators  in  connection  with  that 
colloquy,  with  the  understanding  tiiat  at 
such  lime  as  tiic  manager  of  the  continu- 
ing re.olution  or  any  Senator  wkh  an 
amendment  iliereto  or  the  majority 
leader  or  Die  minority  leader  or  their 
designees  may  have  the  right  to  the  floor 
ai  any  time  they  v, isli  to  continue  fction 
on  tlu  continuing  rosolutiun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  i  Mr.  Muskiei  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed 
20  niinutes.  the  tin-.e  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.ieclion.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Leon  Billings 
and  Barry  Meyer,  of  the  committee  staff, 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecliun.  it  is  so  ordered 


TilE   1D70  CLEAN  AIR   ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
montlis  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
ovcrwhoimed  with  communications  re- 
^tardmg  t!ic  implic.ition.s  of  the  1970 
Clean  Air  Act.  Most  of  iho.se  communi- 
cations have  dealt  with  the  specific  is- 
sue of  the  standards  which  were  estab- 
lished for  1975  and  1976  model  auto- 
mobiles. 

More  recently  interest  iias  been  .:^en- 
erated  by  the  transportation  control 
strategies  propo.sed  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  for  a  number  of 
large  urban  arca.s  to  achieve  iicalth  pro- 
tective iiir  quality  standards  by  1975-77. 

Tile  auto  industry  has  conducted  a 
national  campaigii  in  the  Executive 
branch,  in  the  Conere.ss  and  at  the  local 
level,  to  change  the  requirements  of  th.; 
Clean  Air  Act.  They  have  claimed  that 
v.e  ask  too  much— that  they  cannot 
deliver.  The  Clean  Air  Act  has  been  at- 
tacked as  the  cau.se  of  the  ener",y  crl.sis. 
Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  air  quality  plans  required  by  that 
Act  will  disrupt  the  social  and  economic 
labile  of  many  urban  communities. 
Otlicr  questions  have  been  directed  to 
the  nondcgradation  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Will  they  prohibit  the 
coiistruiiion  of  any  new  coal-fired 
powerplants  and  stop  the  development  of 
coal  gasification  facilities  or  the  con- 
struction of  new  oil  refineries,  or  block 
economic  development  and  growth? 

La.st  year  t  he  Subcommittee  on  .Air  and 
Water  Pollution  held  1.  da.vs  of  hearings 
on  the  imtJlications  of  that  act  and  tills 
year  the  subcommittee  has  already  com- 


pleted 12  days  of  hearings  on  auto  emis- 
sion que.stions.  We  will  hold  more  hear- 
ings exploring  ^ucli  questions  as  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clean  Air  Act  was 
an  important  legislative  achievement  and 
It  has  been  a  significant  .success.  P'ormcr 
Environmental  Protection  .Agency  Ad- 
ministrator. William  D.  Ruckefshaus. 
put  it  this  way: 

.  let  me  say  a  word  in  defense  of  Hie 
Cle;in  .\ir  Act  of  1970.  Tliis  .■\ct  has  betu 
niuch  maligned  by  its  early  opponents  and 
iiiorf  l.uely  by  some  of  its  supporters.  Th  > 
.\i  I  Is  not  perfect  — no  act  is — but  it  is  work- 
in, c 

On  Januarv  12.  1971.  one  month  after  the 
formation  ol  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  stancun^  in  this  .same  room  and 
speaking  to  the  Preab  Club  about  the  19tj7 
Clean  Air  .■imendmei.ia.  I  po.iited  out; 

This  meiiiis  that  now.  in  1971.  not  ois" 
gram  of  dust,  not  one  liter  of  gnseous  poUu- 
lion  has  \et  been  rcnio\ed  from  the  attno,-- 
phero  of  tliis  nation  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
l!)(j7  Air  legislation." 

Ihis  IS  simply  not  true  ol  the  1970  amend- 
n.euls.  As  a  direct  and  positive  re-sult  of  tiie 
pas.sage  of  these  strengthening  ameiidmeni.s. 
■..t>  ha/e  achieved  dramatic  reductions  in  au- 
tiinobile  emissions,  wiien  this  is  coupletl 
with  stationary  source  control  the  air  in  the 
country  will  continue  to  improve  at  a  re- 
markable pace. 

We  ha\e  begun  to  y.cc  positive  results 
irom  tills  legislation.  While  air  may  not 
be  getting  '.isibly  cleaner,  patterns  of  ac- 
tion have  been  set  in  motion  which  will 
inevitably  result  in  cleaner,  more  health- 
ful liir. 

-Atid  -AL.tt  Ol  til-'  auto  emission  ques- 
tion? In  i:)70.  wiien  t!ie  Clean  Air  Ai  t 
was  enacted,  the  auto  industry  claimii 
that  there  was  no  way  that  it  could  de- 
velop the  technology  to  meet  the  dcai! - 
line  set  in  that  act.  And  yet.  on  Juir.-  ", 
of  this  year.  Acting  Administrator  cf 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Robert  Fri.  made  the  following  statement 
in  a  letter  to  myself  and  Senator  Buckley 
of  New  Yori:: 

.^s  regards  technology  assessment.  I  thh.'i 
it  is  now  clear  tliat  it  Is  technologically  fea- 
sible to  meet  the  statutory  emission  stand- 
ards lor  carbon  moiioxide  and  hydrocarbon-. 

Tliis  is  a  significant  .success.  Even 
though  the  auto  industry  has  gained  an 
extra  year  in  which  to  perfect  the  tech- 
nology to  meet  the  1975  standards— the 
Nation  is  4  years  ahead  of  the  timetdblj 
the  industry  had  agreed  to  in  late  19f).l. 

The  l; nic  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  is  still 
an  open  question.  The  auto  industry 
(laims  that  the  standards  established 
in  the  law  for  that  pollutant  canno.  L> 
met  in  1976  or  in  1977.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  made  the  same  claim  regard- 
ing I'.ydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide 
last  year  and  again  this  year  and  yet  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  satisfied  that  tech- 
nology exits  today.  In  any  event,  Mr. 
Pi-csidcnt.  I  am  sure  that  \ve  can  achic\i.; 
today,  effectively,  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically, a  much  higher  degree  of  con- 
trol of  oxides  of  nitrogen  than  we  migiit 
have  been  able  to  achieve  without  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Nevertheless,  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  achievements  of  that  law,  and  the 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  be.  The  Clean 
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Air  Act  of  1970  was  a  novel  approach  to 
Ic'-ii.slation.  Scientific  and  technical  judg- 
ments were  the  basis  for  enactment  of 
the  law.  The  iav\ — not  legulations — set 
t!ic  emission  standards  and  the  dead- 
lines. The  Congress  utih/ed  tire  best 
technical  and  scientific  evidence  a'.ail- 
nble  in  order  to  make  a  set  of  .judgments 
regarding  clean  air  designed  to  protect 
the  public  health  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  data  beaiing  upon  tiio.^e  jadg- 
ments  is.  of  course,  the  product  of  ongo- 
ing research  and  study.  As  new  informa- 
tion is  developed  the  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  continue  to  evaluate  th.e 
assumptions  on  which  the  Clean  Air  .Act 
was  based  and  to  consider  modifications 
reliecting  in  those  assumiitions. 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  obligation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion has  initiated  contact  with  the  Na- 
tior.al  Academy  of  Sciences  to  obtain  an 
evaluation  of  the  health  standards  for 
auto-rclatc :1  pollutants.  Not  only  will  tlie 
Academy  be  a.-ked  to  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  the  present  standards,  but  aLso 
to  comment  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
margin  of  safety  associated  with  those 
standards  is  reasonable  and  to  identify 
for  the  subcommittee  those  portions  of 
the  jiopulalion  which  will  be  protected 
by  achievement  of  thoiie  standards.  The 
academy  will  be  asked  to  identify  areas 
ol  uncertainty  and  indicate  research 
goals. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  con;-ent  to  include 
in  the  Recoud  at  this  point  a  joint  letter 
from  Senators  Buckley.  R.-..'>rDOLPn. 
Baker,  and  myself  in  v.hich  ve  seek  a 
short  term  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences review  of  the  air  ^,uality  data,  as 
well  as  a  longer-term  study  of  the  health 
effects  of  auto-related  pollutants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr, 
Helms  ■ .  Without  objection,  it  i.s  so  or- 
dered. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  jn-inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S,  SFN.xrr. 

COMMITTFE  ON  Pt'RLIC  WoRKS. 

Wa.'fhjngiot}    DC    June  27 .  I'l''. . 
Dr.  Philip  Handler. 

Prcidciit.    Ka'ional    Academy    o;    Sciences. 
Wu.-Umriton.  DC. 

D!:.\R  Dr  H.\n»ii:r:  A.s  you  know,  tiie  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  mandated  .spe- 
cific emission  -tundards  for  automobiles 
which  were  based  on  the  effect  of  hydro- 
carbons, carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  ox- 
ides on  human  health.  Other  air  quality  reg- 
ulations (for  stationary  .sources  and  other 
pollutant.^)  were  also  to  be  derived  from  the 
cau.se  'effect  relation;  hips  of  contaminants  in 
The  ambient  atmosphere  lo  human  health 
and  welfare. 

Tlic  Subromiiiittce  on  .\\v  and  Water  Pol- 
lution of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee (Which  ha.s  Jurisdiction  over  the  Clean 
Air  .^ct  in  the  Senate)  recognizes  that  there 
Is  a  continuously  developing  body  of  evidence 
on  health  effects  of  iheae  poilutants.  We 
v.ould  appreciate  the  assistance  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  obtaining 
an  objective  evaluation  and  review  of  cur- 
rent d.ita  on  health  eifecis  of  those  pol- 
lutants which  are  related  to  emissions  from 
tiutomobiles. 

Parlicularly.  tlie  Academy  ^  ould  be  of  as- 
sistance in  identifying  basic  issues  re^'nrdm'.: 
health  effects  informatioti:  evaluating  avail- 
able   information    on    the-e    panicul.ir   pol- 
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lutant.s:  and  synthesizing  a  coherent  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  the  air  quality  prob- 
lem including  such  questions  asi 

1.  What  data  base  exists  f^T  present  hfalih- 
related  ambient  air  qualitv  standards'!  Is  ji 
adequate?  wniat  areas  vould  be  receiving 
study  liiid  ana!'. sis,'  To  wliat  extent  are  other 
thiin  hum<.n  health  data  a  rea-onable  basis 
for  extrapolating  human  health  effects?  Are 
present  health  standards  suppc.rted  by  exist- 
ing d!i<"i--dops  n^nv  data  .-upp  'rt  the  existin. 
standarCs'J  Please  evaluate  the  relationship  oi 
nev  dat't  to  thOse  standards  To  what  extent 
do  the  -marpins  of  .safety"  built  into  exist  nv 
standards  represent  a  reasonable  measure  o: 
pro  oction  against  scientific  unknowns? 

2.  Are  the  exi.stniK  standards  based  on  the 
hoal'h  of  normal,  healtiiy  adults  or  on  the 
health  of  su.sceptible  groups  within  the  popu- 
l.ition?  Which  Ls  a  reasonable  basis?  Can 
population  .segments  which  are  considered 
sosfoptible  to  the  refprred-to  pollutants  be 
identlhed  'ivithin  the  population  of  any  giveti 
area''  What  proportion  of  the  population  in 
major  urban  areas  are  within  susceptible 
group  categories? 

.3.  Are  the  standards  based  on  'llireshold 
levels'  plus  a  margin  of  safety  or  are  th;v 
csTiblished  at  levels  which  will  protect  pub- 
lic health  with  a  margin  of  safety?  Are  there 
ns'iimed  to  be  "threshold"  clTecrs  levels  for 
NO-.  CO  find  oxidants?  What  is  the  best  in- 
formation available  as  to  any  -thre-shold  ' 
levels  of  the  refcrred-to  polhuants?  What  is 
a  reasonable  margin  of  safety  below  those 
threshold"  level."' 

4,  What  i'liprovement  in  air  quality  has  ac- 
tutiUy  occurred  as  a  result  of  auto  emission 
contrds  to  date?  Is  there  conclusive  moni- 
toring data  to  qttai.tify  any  change  In  ambi- 
ent ccncentraticns  of  these  pollutants?  What 
improvement  in  ambient  air  quality  will  re- 
stilt  from  meeting  present  and  aiiticipatcd 
emission  staridards''  Can  we  quantify  thi.', 
irpprovenunt  in  advance  cf  application  of 
cotitrols? 

0.  Wha'..  j.riji:]i.s  within  the  population  will 
still  be  .■subjected  to  liealth  hazard-:  in  1985- 
K6  (r.-^sum.ing  statutory  standards  are  met.' 
Ar;^  chan:Ted?)  How  are  these  groups  charac- 
terized (socio-economic  level,  unusual  sensi- 
tivity to  pollutants,  old,  yoting.  ill,  geographi- 
cal location,  seasoital  exposure,  etc.)^  What 
is  the  moat  appropriate  means  of  expressing 
ambient  air  quality  standards  to  reflect  hu- 
man health  effects  (number  of  exposu.'-cs, 
frequency,  duration,  pollutant  concentra- 
tion)? Can  you  identify  the  uncertainties  in 
setting  health  effect  standards  for  nitrtjge:! 
oxides,  carbon  monoxide,  and  oxidants  (con- 
fidence limii.s.  staitdard  deviation,  errors  in 
analy.-:e.v,  margui  of  salciy  concept)? 

G.  What  information  is  available  about 
synergism  or  antagonism  in  the  set  of  air 
p.'jlliua!its  found  in  cities? 

7.  What  proportion  of  total  health  hazard 
to  the  city  dweller  comes  from  air  pollu- 
tion? Prom  automobile  emissions?  What  is 
the  proportion  of  total  health  hazard  from 
urban  air  pollution  v\hlch  Is  due  to  the.se 
pollutants  in  the  amounts  which  they  arc 
cii.itted  from  autoinobiles? 

8.  What  are  the  limitations  jio  predictive 
j.idgments  on  alieriiative  pollution  control 
ttralegie-s)  which  are  dict.ited  by  the  prob- 
abili.itic  nature  of  science,  the  complexity 
of  environmental  health  relationships,  the 
variability  among  per--.ons,  and  the  vag.irit-o 
Ol  luiinan  nature? 

We  realize  that  the-o  q.iestions  are  com- 
plex and.  in  some  cases,  controversial.  Ho-.\ - 
ever,  the  Subcommittee  needs  a  svnthesis  o: 
the  best  information  available  prior  to  con- 
sideration of  anv  amendments  to  the  Clean 
A.v  Act. 

Additionally,  the  Subcommittee  would 
hope  to  arrange  for  a  long  term  evaluation 
of  these  and  other  related  Is-ues  coiuur- 
rent   vvi'h   this  initial  review 

We  v.ould  liope   ihat  ym  could  meet   vvitii 


the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Poilu- 
t:o:i  o!  Juiv  10  at  3  00  p.m  .  to  discuss  the 
roie  tite  .\cadeiKy  in  this  impoitani  e^- 
de  i'  -.. 

Sincerely. 

ED.MI'VD  S.  Mcskii. 
.^iibco'm'iitl.T  nn  A.r  md  Water  Poilimrju 

jFNNiNi.s  Randolph. 
Clio  .'"I  in    Cnmmiltee  on  Public  WO'ka 

James  L.  Bccklev. 

Hovv.vRD  H,   Baklr    Ji 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
ccmmiitcc  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
also  is  reviewing  in  detail  the  informa- 
tion available  on  the  technological  abilit;. 
of  the  auto  industry,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, to  meet  the  standards  established 
in  the  law.  We  are  in  the  process  ci 
identifying  the  areas  in  v.hich  more  in- 
formation is  needed.  .An  evaluation  of 
the  .subcommittees  heanng.s  this  year, 
data  developed  m  EPA's  hearint^s  and 
from  other  sources  will  be  comtilt'cd  late 
m  July. 

Finally.  Mr  Pmsident.  the  subcom- 
mittee hi,s  instructed  the  staff  to  investi- 
gate— in  detail — the  i^roposed  urban 
transpoitation  control  strategics  to  im- 
plement health  level  air  standards,  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  legislation 
may  be  needed  to  achieve  the  goals  set 
in  th.e  Clean  .^ir  Act  with  minimal,  social, 
and  economic  disruption. 

These  studies  are  essential  to  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  implications 
of  the  Clean  Air  Ad.  And.  during  this 
pcuod.  ihe  Clean  Air  Act  has  safety 
valves  to  piovide  assurance  against  any 
im.mediate  disruption  during  this  period 
of  study  and  analysis.  Most  of  the  re- 
(juirements  of  the  act  are  not  applicable 
until  June  1.  1975.  Controversial  or  po- 
tentially disruptive  control  requirement-s 
need  no'.-  apply  prior  to  June  1.  1977. 
Transportation  controls,  v.hile  proposed, 
will  not  be  i^omuleated  nntil  mid-Aug- 
ust and  need  not  be  fully  implemented 
until  1S7t  or  1977. 

The  auto  industry  has  already  indi- 
cated its  intention  to  meet  the  interim 
stand-' ids  set  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  1975  models.  There- 
fore, there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  im- 
mediate crisis  facing  that  industry.  And 
the  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mentc.l  Protection  Agency  has  indicated 
that  the  technolog^•  is  available  to  meet 
the  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide 
standard  v.hich  now  are  required  foi 
1976  models 

As  to  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  qtiestion 
the  law  provides  an  administrative  mech- 
anism for  immediate  relief.  The  anto 
uidustry  has  a!j;)lied  for  an  extension 
deadline  :is  the  law  permits,  and  hear- 
ings on  the  application  began  this  week 
A  decision  on  the  extension  request  for 
NO.  must  be  reached  by  the  Adminis- 
trator by  the  end  of  July. 

If  the  techroloc^y  is  found  not  to  be 
available  as  the  industry  contend.s.  that 
grace  period  will  idovide  more  oppor- 
ttuiity  for  research  and  development  and 
also  more  opi^ortunity  for  Congress  -o 
review  the  base.s  of  the  law. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  mitiated  a  review 
of  the  ambient  an  quahty  basis  for  the 
statutory  auto  emi.ssion  standards  for 
oxides  of  nUrogm.  That  review,  together 
with  public  comment  and  analysis  will 
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be  submitted  to  the  Congicss  around  the 
first  of  September. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
health  effects  review  sliould  be  available 
to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  September. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  will  hold  extensive  Washington 
field  hearings  on  transportation  controls 
in  September  and  hearings  will  be  held, 
as  possible,  on  the  question  of  nondegra- 
dation. 

We  should.  Mr.  President,  be  prepared 
to  report  details  on  our  investigations  to 
the  Senate  by  mid-October,  including 
an  identification  of  any  needed  amend- 
nient.s  to  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Congre.'^s 
passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper  described  it  as 
■the  most  .significant  domestic  legislation 
of  the  decade." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  just  a  few  moments  ago 
I  reported  from  the  committee  a  resolu- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  report,  which 
would  provide  funds  for  a  vital  .^tudy  of 
health  effects  under  the  air  pc-llution 
control  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  that  resolution  be  jiir.tcd  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   Rfs.    135 
Resolmioii  amhorizint;  aupp:<:-iiieiiTal  exprnd- 

iture.s  by  the  Comniittoe  on  Public  Work.s 

for  iiiqiurie.s  and  Invcbtiyatious. 

Resolied,  That  becijon  2  of  Senate  Rtsolu- 
Tioii  21.  9;kl  Coiif^re-s.  agreed  lo  Fobru.irv 
22.  1973.  L-i  aniended  by  strikint,'  out  ■■>G25.000" 
and  ■  S9.000'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'■$940,000  ■  and  '^Oy.OOO".  resperiivelv. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  the  report  which  accom- 
panied the  resolution. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Aw     QVAI.irV     STANDARys     .SrtDY 
AUIHORI/AIION 

(Report  to  accompany  S  Res.  13.5 1 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  renorls 
an  original  resolution  ijj  Res.  —  i  auth'onz- 
ing  supplemental  expenditure,  bv  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  f<;r  niquiries  and  iii- 
vestli;ations-,  having  considered  the  same,  re- 
ports favorably  thereon  with  an  amendnieut 
and  rerommcnd.s  that  the  joint  resolution  do 
pas.->. 

PURPd.sK 

The  purpo  e  of  the  suppjcnif-ntal  request 
reported  from  the  Coaimi'ce  on  Public  Works 
Ls  to  provide  funds  for  a  t(jntraci  with  the 
National  Academy  of  .Scier,ces— N'aiinnul  Re- 
search Council,  to  provide  the  .Senate  and  tlie 
CougTfsti  witli  an  objective  analvsi-  and  eval- 
uation of  litallh-related  ambient  air  quality 
.standards  for  those  pollutants  as.-.ociaied 
\Hth  auto  emi.s.iionii.  The  Academy  would  be 
asked  to  provide  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work.^  with  Ixjth  a  .short  term  90-day  evalua- 
tion of  exi.tui','  data  and  a  long  term  12  to 
13  months  suidy  and  analysis  of  health 
etfect.s  data  7hese  two  reports  would  estab- 
lish key  i.-sues  relative  to  ambient  air  qual- 
ity .standards,  present  the  latest  and  most 
authoritative   inf'.rmation  on  healtli  etrecis, 


and  provide  the  Congress  with  a  coherent 
.systematic  analysis  of  existing  air  quality 
.-.tandards.  The  Committee  is  particularly 
concerned  that  the  Congress  receives  an- 
swers to  the   following  kind.s  of   questions: 

1.  What  data  baae  exists  for  present 
health-related  ambient  air  qvialiiy  stand- 
ards' Is  it  adequate?  To  what  extent  are 
data  on  effects  other  than  on  human  health 
a  reasonable  basis  for  extrapolating  htiman 
he.ilth  ellects.  Are  present  health  standards 
supported  by  existing  data  and  does  new  data 
support  the  existing  standards?  To  what  ex- 
tent do  the  ••margins  of  safety'  built  into 
exi.stmg  standards  represent  a  rea.sonable 
measure  of  protection  against  sciemilic  un- 
knowns? 

2.  Are  the  existing  standards  based  on  the 
health  of  normal,  healthy  adults  or  on  tlie 
health  of  susceptible  groups  within  the  pop- 
ulation and  which  is  a  more  reas.inable  basis? 
Can  population  segments  wliich  are  consid- 
ered susceptible  to  such  pollutants  be  iden- 
tified within  the  population  of  any  given 
area;^  What  proportion  of  the  population  in 
major  urban  areas  are  within  susceptible 
group  categories? 

3.  Are  the  standards  based  on  ■threshold 
levels '■  plus  a  margin  of  s-.ifety  or  are  they 
established  at  levcl.s  which  will  protect  pub- 
lic health  with  a  margin  of  safetv?  Are  there 
assumed  to  be  •'threshold'  effects  lc\cls  for 
NO>.  CO  and  oxidaiits?  What  is  the  best 
information  available  as  lo  any  "threshold  " 
levels  of  the  referred-to-polltitants?  Wiiat  is 
a   reasonable   margin   of  safely   l:elo-.v   those 

threshold  ■  levels? 

4.  What  improvement  in  air  quality  has 
actually  occurred  as  a  result  of  auto  emission 
controls  to  date?  Is  there  conclusive  monitor- 
ing data  to  quantify  any  change  in  ambient 
concentrations  of  the.sc  po'.hitaulj?  What  im- 
provement in  ambient  air  quality  will  resiUt 
from  meeting  pre.^ent  and  anticipated  emis- 
.sion  standard.^?  Can  v.e  quantify  this  im- 
provement in  advance  of  application  of  con- 
trol .s? 

5.  Wliat  groups  within  the  popuhjtion  will 
still  he  subjected  to  health  hazards  in  1985- 
86  (assuming  cither  that  statutory  standards 
are  met  or  are  changed?)  How  are  these 
groups  characterized  (socio-economic  level, 
tiiuisual  sensitivity  to  pollutants,  age.  illness, 
geographical  location,  seasonal  exposure, 
eio?  Wliat  IS  the  most  appropriate  means 
of  expressing  ambient  air  quality  standards 
to  reflect  human  lieallh  effects  (number  of 
exposures,  frequency,  duration,  pollutant 
concentration)  ?  Can  the  uncertainties  in  set- 
iing  heailh  effect  standards  for  nitrogen 
oxides,  carbon  monoxide  and  oxidants  be 
identified? 

6.  What  information  Is  available  about 
.synergism  or  antagonism  in  the  automotive- 
related  air  pollutants  found  in  cities? 

7  What  proportion  of  total  health  hazard 
to  the  city  dweller  comes  from  air  polluiion? 
From  automobile  emissions?  What  is  the 
proportion  of  total  health  haxard  from  urban 
air  pollution  which  is  due  to  the.se  pollutants 
in  the  amounts  which  they  arc  emitted  trom 
atitomobiles? 

8.  What  are  the  limitations  do  predictive 
judgments  on  alternative  pollution  control 
strategies)  which  are  dictated  by  the  proba- 
bilistic nature  of  science,  the  complexity  of 
environmental  heailh  relationships,  the 
variability  amon!»  persons,  and  the  vagari?s 
"f  human  nature? 

EXPI  ANATION    OF    COMMITTEE    REQUEST 

On  April  18.  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
\ironmenlal  Protection  Agency  announced 
his  decision  regarding  the  auto  indu.,lrys 
requcit  for  a  one  year  extension  to  meet  the 
.standards  established  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
for  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons from  automobiles.  That  decision  and 
the  controversy  surrounding  it  led  to  an  in- 
depth    examination    of    Ihe    implicalions    of 


auto  emission  requirements  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee, 
then  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  called 
into  question  ambient  air  quality  standards, 
measurement  techniques  and  automobile 
emission  standards  related  to  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen. Significaiu  public  controversy  has 
also  been  generated  regarding  the  validity 
of  ambient  standards  related  to  other  auto- 
related  pollutants.  These  issues  and  the  ;isso- 
ciated  controversy  rose  subsequent  to  the 
initial  Committee  request  for  funding  under 
Senate  Resolution  21.  The  Committee  could 
not  at  that  time  anticipate  the  need  for  .-.n 
independent  analysis  because  the  questions 
which  must  be  answered  have  arisen  sub- 
sequently. The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  Initiated  a  full  scale  evaluaton  of  the 
implications  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  which 
the  study  which  would  be  funded  under  th.s 
resolution  Is  an  essential  element.  The  re- 
ports of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in- 
vestigation due  in  October  of  this  year  and 
late  next  year  should  provide  the  Congie.,s 
with  a  useful  basis  for  any  necessary  mod.li- 
cations  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

This  supplemental  ftinding  resolution  in- 
cludes $300,000  for  contracting  this  studv 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
addition  to  S15.000  in  supplemental  Investi- 
gations funding  for  the  Committee  for  travel 
and  agency  personnel  reimbursement  in 
connection  with  this  study. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  resolution  as 
earlv  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be  reported 
lo  the  Senate  lor  early  action. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
examination.  I  am  sure  the  able  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  wotild  agree,  is  essential 
so  that  the  committee  can  judge  whether 
any  modifications  of  the  1970  act  may  be 
necessary. 

The  resolution  arise.s  from  a  discus- 
sion within  the  committee  and  is  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  of  Its  members. 

It  has  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators 
MusKiE,  Bentsen,  Baker,  Buckley,  Staf- 
ford, and  DoMENici,  as  well  as  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  in- 
tense interest  to  the  comments  of  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  i  Mr.  Muskie  > .  I  have  served 
w  ith  him  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
for  over  14  years. 

During  that  time  we  have  participated 
in  the  development,  imder  his  leadership, 
of  all  of  the  control  legislation  for  air. 
water,  solid  waste,  and  noise  pollution 
which  has  been  presented  before  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress. 

We  have  agreed,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
more  than  we  have  disagreed.  But  there 
have  been  times  when  disagreement  has 
taken  place. 

On  the  subject  of  discussion  today — 
and  it  is  a  very  important  discussion — 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  and  what  it  has 
done  and  can  continue  to  do,  we  have 
some  differences  of  opinion  which  I 
think  should  be  raised.  Then  the  colloquy 
here  today  would  indicate  some  of  the 
matters  that  are  of  concern,  from  dif- 
ferent viewpoints. 

I  most  heartily  and  actively  seek  the 
rcevaluatlon  of  the  teclmological  and 
scientific  base  on  wliich  we  legislated 
in  1970   I  believe  .such  a  review  is  abso- 
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lutely  essential  to  our  ability  to  recom- 
niei'id  responsive  legislation  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  also  believe  that  we  have  made 
rather  remarkable,  well  reasoned  strides 
v.iih  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
tliat  it  has  proven  an  micqualified  suc- 
cess. I  doubt  if  that  could  be  said  for  any 
ijiece  of  legislation  tiiat  has  been  enacted. 
While  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind, 
and  I  think  very  frankly  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  any  person  who  has 
studied  the  problem,  the  technology,  ex- 
ists to  control  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide  lo  the  lequiiements  of  the 
statute,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  tiic  cata- 
lytic converter  technolot;>  likely  lo  be 
used  is  the  kind  that  we  should  force 
jtiio  use  without  further  consideration 
on  the  part  of  our  committee  members 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Tiie  accomijlishments  of  the  1970  act 
m  acceleratin,?  the  dcvclopir.eiit  of  pol- 
lution control  technology  for  automobiles 
is  important,  and  very,  very  imix)rtaiu. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  technology  is 
the  most  effective,  eflicient.  and  economi- 
cal means  by  which  v.e  can  achieve  this 
result.  The  automobile  conipanie.s— and 
they  have  been  mentioned  today  by  our 
subcommittee  chairman — have  raised 
questions  as  to  whether  we  should  re- 
quire the  installation  of  catalysts  within 
tlie  time  specified  by  the  1970  act. 

The  act  was  based  on  an  evaluation, 
■Mr.  President,  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological information  available  lo  a-;  at 
liiat  time,  but  it  is  obvious  that  we  need 
an  impartial  and  professional  evalua- 
tion of  that  iniormation  for  more  recent 
developments  which  have  come  with 
progress  that  is  being  made. 

I  think  such  an  evaluation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  essential  to  a  determination  of 
^\hether  the  act  ii.s  it  jjrcscntly  exists 
should  go  forward.  Duiing  ihis  period 
.ve  must  consider  whether  we  can  ac- 
complish the  objecti\es  in  the  legisla- 
tion over  a  somewhat  lont^cr  time  frame, 
but  accomjilish  them  more  effectively  in 
the  end,  protcctin.a  the  pvi])lic  health  and 
'  onserving — of  course  a  major  item  to- 
day— essential  energy  supplies. 

Tlie  meniber.shii)  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  Mr.  President,  has  changed 
ignificantly  since  1970.  Of  the  14  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  eight  either  were 
not  ill  Congress  or  not  in  the  Senate, 
and  only  five  were  meiiiber.s  of  tlie  com- 
mittee—five only,  of  the  14  now  on  the 
lommittee — when  the  legislation  was 
developed. 

One  Senator  was  then  serving  on  an- 
other committee. 

An  evaluation  of  the  act  must  also  take 
l>l:!ce  through  these  new  eyes,  ihe.-e  ne'>v 
minds,  these  new  approaches  of  those 
who  are  now  active  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  hope  ue  will  move  exiiediiiously  with 
our  commitment  and  that  the  results  of 
our  evaluation  v.ill  be  to  the  bcneiit  of 
the  peojile  of  the  United  States 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mi's- 
inni.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'  Mr.  Randolph  i  ,  and  all  the  members  of 
our  committee  are  joined  in  that  wish. 
We  need  now  to  look  at  the  problems 
of  public  health   I  think  we  should  also 


look  at  the  problems  of  a  strong  eco- 
nomy, as  strong  as  we  can  make  il. 

In  all  other  respects,  I  subscribe — I 
imderscore  this — to  the  wliole  spirit  of 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiE » .  I  think  it  is  important  f  or 
us  to  recognize,  once  again,  as  I  am  happy 
to  do  today,  the  leadership  and  the  dedi- 
cation which  he  has  given  to  this  sub- 
ject matter.  I  think  it  is  impoitani.  also, 
to  use  this  further  opportunity,  wliich  I 
now  do.  to  express  to  him  appreciation 
for  the  leader.-hii)  that  I  know  he  is  go- 
ing to  demonstrate  in  tlie  toiriOrrows  as 
we  undertake  this  program. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  \ery  active 
cooperation  of  the  Senator  from  "Tenne— 
SCO  (Mr.  Baker  I,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  comnnltee;  and  the  Sen- 
ixiox  from  Ne-^v  York  iMr.  Buckley  i,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
niiitce  who  is  in  tlie  Chamber  today. 
These  Senators  have  already  pro\iQed 
valuable  contributions  as  we  considered 
matters  of  the  pioteclion  of  the  public 
health. 

I  add  to  the  list  I  have  mentioned  tiic 
services  also  of  Senators  Joseph  Mo.\- 
roYA.  Mike  Gravel.  Lloyd  Bentsen. 
Qlenxin  Burdick.  Dick  Clark.  Joseph 
BinEN.  Robfrt  Stafford.  William  Scott. 
:;nd  James  A.  McClurf.  and  also  Senator 
Peie  Domenici.  who  is  in  the  Chamber 
fit  this  time.  They  are  tiie  persons  who 
undertook  this  job.  hopefully  under  the 
adoiHion  of  tiie  resolution  and  its  prob- 
able appioval  by  the  Commuiee  on 
Rules  and  Adninisi ration. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  me  to  say. 
in  clo.sing.  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  look  to  the  Congress  lor  a 
well-reasoned  evaluation,  in  the  year 
1973.  of  the  act  pa.ssed  in  1970. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  R.^NDOLPH,  I  am  happv  to  vield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  each  of  the 
two  Senators  may  nave  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  wiiip. 

I  again  express  my  ajpreciation  to  the 
distinguished  channian  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  .Administration  for  the 
consideration  and  leadership  which  he 
has  given  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  this  and  in  other  areas  ol  re- 
si:onsibiiity  that  arc  his.  I  think  that  the 
committee  has  de\eloped.  under  his  lead- 
enshiii.  distinct  progress  in  the  creative 
approaches  to  this  and  other  jnobleins. 
and  has  de\eloped  a  consensus  aross 
party  lines.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
t-omplimenl  him. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  observe 
that  my  distingm.shed  coiuiterpart  on 
the  subcommittee,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BrcKLEYi  .s  in  the  Chamber  I  now 
.vield  to  him. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  Pre.-idont.  it  was 
not  \eiT  pood  fortune  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  body  at  the  time  the  Cl^.in  Air  Act 
was  en.ncted,  I  would  like  to  have  been 


involved  with  it  from  its  inception:  and 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  express 
my  profound  admiration  for  the  leader- 
ship ol  my  friend  from  Maine.  Mr.  Mus- 
kie. m  promulgating  this  really  im- 
portant legislation. 

The  Qistinguished  chairman  oi  the 
.Subcommittee  on  An  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion has  outlined  tne  very  ambitious  pro- 
gram adopted  earlier  today  for  review  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  ol  1970 
It  rellecis  tiie  commitment  bv  every 
member  of  tiie  subcommittee  to  under- 
take at  once  an  orderly  reexamination  ol 
the  basic  data  on  which  the  legislation 
was  structured  in  the  light  of  the  new 
knowledge  that  has  been  developed  over 
the  course  of  the  2' j  years:  and  to  a.sse.ss 
its  future  impact  in  the  light  ol  the  expe- 
rience we  have  gained  in  its  im')!cmen- 
tation. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  has  proven  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Its  er.actment  just  two 
and  a  half  year.-  aro  has  already  re- 
sulted in  suostantial  progress  toward 
clean  an-  We  have  wane.s.sed  imitrove- 
mcnts  m  our  in.-titutional  capacities,  an 
expansion  of  our  analyucal  and  techni- 
cal expertise,  and  to  a  significant  degrt^>. 
a  revolution  in  public  attitude. 

But  as  is  always  the  case  with  pioneer- 
ing kxi-slation  on  the  ambitious  scale  of 
tlie  Clean  Air  Act.  it  is  impo.-.-ible  at  the 
outset  to  anticipate  with  any  pivXision 
exactly  what  its  total  impact  w  ill  be.  This 
has  been  paricularly  true  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  too  little  scientific  data  on 
the  impact  on  human  health  of  variou- 
air  iiollutants  was  available  at  the  time 
of  its  enactment  Nor  was  it  pos.-ible  to 
predict  the  nature,  or  effecti\  eness.  or  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  technol- 
o.gv-  that  would  have  to  be  de.eloped  in 
ord. T  to  meet  statutory  air  qu.dity  goals 

These  problems  were  anticipated 
at  the  time  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  en- 
acted It  V  as  understixid  that  as  new 
mform.ition  was  develoind.  and  as  th 
impact  of  the  art  could  be  more  clearly 
determined,  a  review  oi  it,s  provisions 
would  be  in  order  This  .s  what  ve  now 
prnnose  to  do  with  all  re-^ponsible  si>eod 

I  emphasize  tiie^e  jjoints  bei  ause  sotne 
midit  try  to  rend  into  the  reexamination 
that  is  now  beim:  launched  a  retreat  from, 
the  overall  ob.iecii\es  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Tills  is  emphuicaHy  not  the  case 
The  members  of  the  st!bcommit:ee  arv 
.simiily  di.schargiiig  tl:eir  continuing 
oversight  responsibilities  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  extraordinary  imswrtance  of 
this  le','!  iation  fis  if  effects  not  only  tb.e 
(luahty  of  the  air  and  tlie  health  of  our 
people,  but  also  as  it  impacts  on  the  use 
of  .scarce  rnercv  resources  and  on  the 
costs  to  be  absorbed  by  th.e  American 
economy  in  achieving  ou'  poal< 

One  of  the  tilings  that  struck  me 
:'bout  much  of  the  testimony  presmited 
(^iiiring  the  course  of  our  extensi\e  hear- 
ings was  its  e'^.sentially  adversary  nature 
This,  ot  coitr.se.  is  inevitable  in  the  light 
of  the  I'oi  vasjve  impact  of  the  Clean  Air 
-■\ct  and  of  the  conflicting  interests  in- 
vohed.  It  is  also  iinderstaiidable  because 
of  the  inherent  value  judgments  that 
are  necessarily  focused  on  any  appraisal 
of  the  standards  that  have  been  adopted 
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that  it  gives  rise  to  a  danger  that  aiiv 
recommendations  for  modifications 
which  the  subcommittee  may  ultimately 
make  miglit  be  attacked  on  the  one  hand 
as  environmentalist  intransigence  or.  on 
the  other,  as  a  knuckling  imder  to  pres- 
sures e.xerted  by  the  automobile  or  i;etro- 
leum  indiLstries. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  brlieve  the 
independent,    objective    asse.'^sment    of 
pertinent  scientific  data  we  will  be  re- 
ceiving from  the  National  Academv  of 
Sciences  is  so  very  important.  The  Acad- 
emy's announcement  will  not  only  enable 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
Congress  to  thread  their  way   through 
olten  conflicting  claims  as  to  the  e.xact 
health  effects  of  various  pollutants  and  as 
to  the  direct  and  indirect  co.sts  of  their 
control;  but  most  importantly,  the  judg- 
ment and  recommendations  of  the  Acad- 
emy should  go  a  long  way  toward  satis- 
fying the  public  at  large  that  prudent 
judgment  will  in  fact  have  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Congress  in  its  review  of  ex- 
isting  legislation   affecting   air   qualitv. 
The  American  public  is  just  now  begin- 
ning to  perceive  that  the  achievement 
of   long   term   goals   of   environmental 
quality    inevitably    involve    substantial 
costs.  It  is  vitally  important  that  they 
be  satisfied   that   these  costs   are   fully 
justified. 

As  a  result  of  the  extensive  informa- 
tion that  the  subcommittee  has  been 
accumulatini;  in  recent  months,  we  are 
beginning  to  have  a  far  better  grasp  of 
the  pos-sible  extent  of  these  costs:  direct 
costs  to  the  consumer  tliat  will  be  re- 
flected in  higher  prices  for  new  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  costs  to  be  incurred  in 
implementing  transportation  control 
strategies.  We  are  also  very  conscious  of 
the  actual  and  potential  impact  of  the 
technolosy  that  has  been  developed  to 
meet  the  goals  as  implemented  bv  this 
act  on  our  energy  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  a.ssuie  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  these  hiehly  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  clean  air  legisla- 
tion are  clearly  understood  by  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  We  fully  under- 
stand the  need  to  take  into  the  mo.st 
careful  consideration  the  total  ellects  of 
existing  statutes  and  regulations  on  every 
aspect  of  American  life,  economic  as  well 
as  environmental. 

It  IS  precisely  because  of  our  uruent 
concern  for  all  these  factors  that  we 
are  undertaking  so  strenuous  a  schedule 
of  hearings  on  transportation  control 
strategies  for  urban  areas  and  on  the 
implications  of  the  "nondegradation"  de- 
cision recently  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  addition  to  rcfiuesiinu'  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  review  and 
analyze  exislim,'  information  supporting 
the  i)re.scnt  standards  and  identifying 
areas  of  po.s.sible  weakne.-s.  This  is  wliy 
we  have  directed  tlie  staff  to  synthesize 
the  considerable  hearing  record  compiled 
to  date  on  tlie  teehnological  feasibility 
of  achieving  statutory  auto  emi.ssioii 
deadlines,  and  to  indicate  policy  options 
refiecling  possible  adjustments  in  tho.se 
standards  and  deadlines. 

Mo.-.t  importantly,  we  have  set  a  dead- 
line for  ourselves  of  mid-Ociobcr  at 
which  time  the  subcommittee  .should  be 
able  to  pre^jcnt  to  the  Congre.-s  thought- 
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ful  recommendations  for  whatever  .stat- 
utory modifications  may  be  indicated  as 
necessary  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  overall  intere.-ts  of  our  society. 
Mr.  President,  the  task  that  we  have 
set  for  our.selves  is  as  important  as  it  is 
complex.  We  are  confronted  with  com- 
petuig  interests  as  to  which  prudential 
JudmiuMUs  must  be  made.  We  must  seek 
the  best  possible  synthesis  between  the 
claims   of   man.   the   biological   animal 
v.hose  iJhysical  health  depends  on  the 
quality  of  his  environment,  and  man.  the 
economic  animal,  whose  material  wcll- 
bcin.g  depends  on  his  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities and  his  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources.  To  this  end.   Mr.  President.   I 
believe  ihe  subcommittee  mu-,t  examine 
all  the  data  already  accrued  and  to  be 
developed  with  an  absolutely  open  mind. 
We  must  not  only  .seek  the  most  accurate 
scientific  evaluation  of  the  open  emis- 
sion and  ambient  air  standards  that  have 
been  set.  but  we  need  also  to  freely  re- 
examine  the   rates   at   which   we  move 
toward  our  ultimate  objectives.  We  must 
also  determine  whether  we  are  now  at 
a   stage   where   we  mu.'^t  consider  pro- 
viding  greater  flexibility   in  coming  to 
.yrips    with    unique    conditions    .such    as 
tho.se  that  exist  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 
There    are    conflicting    interests    and 
conflicting  claims  of  major  importance 
Mr.  President,  that  must  be  reconciled. 
I  am  confident   that  they  can  and  will 
be  reconciled  without  turning  back  the 
clock  cither  on  our  new  understanding 
of  environmental  imperatives  or  on  the 
economic  progress  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  pride  in  working 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  and  with  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  on  this  most  important 
mailer. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  incumbent  on  all 
of  us  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  seek 
that  reconciliation  among  our  health, 
environmental,  and  economic  need.s 
whicli  will  as.^ure  that  we  will  continue 
to  aproach  or  even  achieve  our  goal  in  a 
manner  in  which  the  American  peo|)le 
will  ven;ain  confident  of  the  prudence 
Willi  v.hich  Congress  has  acted. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
Irom  Nev.-  .\Tcxico  iMr.  Domfnici  > 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
one  of  the  new  members  of  the  very 
important  committee  referred  to  by  its 
distineuished  chairman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. As  such.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  tiie  Senator  from  Maine  iMr 
MusKiE'.  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
.L'inia  'Mr.  R.andolph  ' .  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr.  Bitkley).  As  a 
new  member,  let  me  make  one  or  two 
lioints.  if  I  may. 

First,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  for  vears 
f)a';t.  some  competent,  qualified,  and  con- 
cerned legislators  put  a  very  pood  law  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  United  States 
to  try  to  clean  the  air  of  this  land,  and 
to  try  to  attack  that  a.spect  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  automobile.  I  do  agree  that 
mucli  has  been  done  to  take  from  the 
environment  that  which  the  automobile 
in  its  form  of  10  or  1,5  years  ago  was 


contributing  and  was  about  to  em^ulf  us 
all  and  ruin  this  Erreat  l.-nd. 

However,  as  I  listened  to  the  vaiious 
witnes.ses  tell  us  about  the  standards  we 
now  have  and  the  time  we  imposed  for 
them,  one  thing  stuck  in  my  mind. 
It  was  this:  What  if  we  are  wrong'' 
From  what  I  have  heard,  there  is  suflTi- 
cient  conflict  both  as  to  the  adequacy  01 
the  standards  and  the  time  that  we  have 
imposed  for  those  to  complv  with.  Bv 
adequacy,  I  mean  whether  we  are  im- 
posing too  much  on  the  technology  of 
America  for  that  which  we  will  get"  ou- 
of  it. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  I  want 
to  say  to  those  in  the  Senate  and  those 
in  the  country  who  are  concerned,  that 
I  at  least  know  that  we  must  reevaluate 
both  the  standards  and  the  time  for 
our  great  American  technology  to  meet 
the  standards.  And,  we  must  do  so 
quickly. 

For  now.  if  we  are  wrong,  it  is  the 
American  people  who  will  suffer  in  an- 
other way.  not  from  the  dirty  air.  because 
we  are  cleaning  it  up,  but  from  the  arbi- 
trary imposition  of  time,  which  will  re- 
sult in  tremendous  costs,  from  tJie  arbi- 
trary imposition  on  America  of  the 
tremendous  use  of  its  energy,  and  from 
the  arbitrai-y  imposition  of  our  tech- 
nology to  lock  itself  in  to  catalytic  kinds 
of  mechanisms. 

I  believe  there  is  a  chance  that  we  will 
thwart  further  advancement  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  for  the  automobile 
unless  the  standards  are  realistic  and  we 
reevaluate  them  quickly. 

So  it  is  with  enthusiasm  that  I  supjjort 
the  position  of  the  committee  today,  that 
it  will  seek  the  assistance  and  guidance 
of  that  very  distinguished  body  of  scien- 
tists, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
We  will  ask  them  to  help  us  reevaluate 
quickly  and  objectively,  and  we  will  get 
back  to  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
this  comitiT  with  some  findings  that 
should  permit  us  to  determine  the  an- 
swer to  the  question:  Are  we  wrong  or 
are  we  right? 

I  do  not  think  we  should  hold  any  pride 
of  authorship,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  will.  Clean  air,  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  American  people,  its  economy  and 
energy  needs,  are  all  bundled  into  this 
AU  of  us  are  committed  to  doing  what 
IS  best  and  what  is  right  without  con- 
flicting with  the  needs  of  this  great 
country. 

As  the  testimony  proceeded  in  the 
hearings,  without  question  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  said  to  be  by 
all  who  testified  the  appropriate  entity  in 
this  great  land  to  look  into  this  matter 
for  us.  Because  of  that.  I  was  pleased  to 
inquire  the  other  day.  at  one  of  the  meet- 
in.ss  we  had  with  them,  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  do  it.  justice  or  not.  I  am 
plca.sed  to  say  that  they  will  undertake 
this  short-term  study  and  give  us  some 
answer.s— not  positive,  but  answers  from 
which  we  may  begin,  in  order  to  answer 
the  question:  What  if  we  are  wron'>'' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley  1,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenich  and 
myself  arc  but  the  expression  of  the  14 
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members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  reflecting.  I  think,  the  commit- 
.nent  of  all  the   Senators  in  this  body. 

We  shall  not  approach  this  reevalua- 

!ijn  in  any  cavalier  manner.  We  shall 

ommit    ourselves   to   one   of   the   most 

rnportant  reevaluations  of  a  statute  that 

!s  ever  been  placed  on  the  books,  a 
St  tute  that  has  been  stimulating  in  its 
effect  but  now.  at  tliis  point,  with  the 
Dvoblems  atfectins  America,  we  need  to 
look  more  carefully  into  what  has  been 
done  and  to  see  if  there  need  to  be  any 
cUanues  in  connection  with  the  problem.^ 
.\hith  have  arisen.  We  do  not  look  bark- 
ward.  We  look  to  the  immediate  future 
with  the  job  at  hand. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Ciiair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicKi  may  now  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes.  He  spoke  to  me 
earlier  today  and  I  assured  him  that  I 
would  do  my  best  to  arrange  some  time 
lor  him  to  speak.  After  he  completes  his 
statement,  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Hartkei  then  be  recog- 
nized, because  he  wishes  to  .speak  on  the 
continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


GOVERNOR  LOVE.  OF  COLORADO. 
APPOINTED  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
ENERGY    POLICY    OFFICE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  announced  to  the  Senate  that  I 
have  received  word  of  President  Nixons 
appointment  of  Gov.  John  Love  of  Colo- 
rado as  Director  of  the  Energy  Policy 
Office  in  the  executive  branch.  I  have 
known  Governor  Love  for  .some  15  years, 
and  have  been  closely  associated  with 
him  during  his  10  years  as  Governor  of 
my  State.  I  can  think  of  no  more  capable 
man  or  a  more  appropriate  choice  for 
this  very  challenging  as.signment. 

John  Love  was  elected  Governor  in 
1962  on  a  platform  of  fi.scal  responsi- 
bility and  a  pledge  to  reduce  taxes  and 
upgrade  the  quality  of  government  at 
the  State  and  local  level — principles 
w  hich  I  share,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  us 
here  do.  He  has  been  reelected  twice, 
in  1966  and  1970:  and  in  the  course  of 
his  10  years  of  service  to  Colorado,  he 
has  lived  up  to  his  campaign  promises 
with  unfailing  courage  and  conviction. 
Taxes  were  reduced  soon  after  he  came 
into  office:  and  over  the  cour.se  of  his 
years  in  the  Governor's  Mansion,  he  sub- 
stantially increa.sed  the  States  contribu- 
tion to  local  school  districts  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  education  for  Colorado's 
young  people,  while  retaining  a  small 
surplus  in  the  budget  for  emer.sency 
purposes. 

I  might  interpolate  that  being  able 
to  do  that  in  these  days  of  ever  greater 
demands  for  governmental  services  is 
really  an  extraordinary  achievement. 

In  recent  months,  sensing  the  immedi- 
ate difficulties  a.ssociated  with  petroleum 
sliortages,  Governor  Love  established  an 


encrtiy  task  force  and  a.ssigiied  his 
Lieutenant  Governor  to  chair  this  im- 
))ortant  group.  Their  goal  will  be  to  iden- 
tify and  quickly  deal  with  fuel  shortages 
and  related  matters  which  could  prove 
detrimental  to  harvei.t  operations  and 
tourism  in  the  State  this  summer  and 
to  provide  planning  guidance  to  avoid 
gas  and  oil  shortages  this  fall  and  winter 
which  could  result  m  s(  hool  and  industry 
shutdowns,  such  as  tho.se  experienced 
last  year.  I  have  been  working  very  close- 
ly with  the  Governor  and  his  energy 
ta<k  force  and  has  been  able  to  obtain 
dnecl  assistance  from  the  Energy  Pohcy 
Committee  at  the  Federal  level  to  insure 
that  allocation  formulas  will  not  ignore 
certain  circumstances  of  individual  op- 
erations in  our  State  which  could  cause 
serious  problems  in  the  months  ahead. 
Governor  Love  is  most  kneely  aware  of 
the  delicate  balance  that  must  be 
achieved  between  developing  new  ener;.iy 
resources  and  protectinu  the  quality  of 
life  and  environment  in  States  such  as 
our  own.  He  has  been  directly  involved 
in  seeking  the  compromises  necessary  to 
take  advanta<4e  of  the  rich  depo.^its  of 
minerals  which  he  below  the  ground  in 
Colorado  while  seeking  to  avoid  tiie 
scouiage  of  unreclaimed  land. 

I  am  also  pleased.  Mr.  President,  thai 
tlie  Wiute  House  has  given  us  an  indica- 
tion of  the  positive  steps  they  aie  plan- 
ning to  come  to  grips  with  our  national 
energy  problems  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Go\ernor  Love  will  head  tiie  Energy 
Policy  Office  in  tiie  Executive  Office  of 
t!ie  President.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  office  will  replace  the  current 
Special  Committee  on  Ener^iy  and  will 
expand  on  the  role  of  the  National 
Energy  Office  which  has  heretofore 
helped  ;^uide  administration  energy 
policies.  In  hi.s  new  capacity.  Governor 
Love  will  serve  as  Assistant  to  the  Pre.si- 
dent  for  Energy  and  as  such  will  be  the 
President's  principle  ener.sy  advi.ser.  He 
will  be  charged  w ith  identifying  the  ma- 
jor energy  problems  facing  the  country. 
seeking  the  various  alternatives  available 
to  us  and  making  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  liie  President  in  a  most  impor- 
tant area  of  Federal  policymaking.  In 
addition.  Governor  Love  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  monitoring  tiie  impli- 
meniation  of  all  ener.t^y  policies  for  the 
administration. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
President  is  proposing  legislation  which 
would  establLsh  a  new  cabinet-level  de- 
partment, the  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  con.sisting  of  func- 
tions transferred  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  .several  other  agencies.  He 
IS  also  proposing  tlie  establishment  of  a 
new  independent  agency,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
to  focus  on  all  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment activities:  and  he  is  suggesting 
other  changes  involvin.u  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  other  Federal 
energy  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Governor  of  Colorado.  John  Lo\e.  has 
been  selected  to  play  a  major  role  in  this 
positive  program  to  deal  with  a  problem 
which  I  consider  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  facing  this  Nation— and  for  what 


matter  the  world — over  the  next  quarter 
century.  Governor  Love  has  served  his 
State  well  and  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  all  he  has  done  there.  Now  he  come-; 
to  Washington  to  take  on  an  equally 
difficult  assignment,  and  I  am  confident 
tiiat  he  will  d'.'moiistraie  once  af^ain  his 
vigor,  admini.-iraiivc  ability  and  zeal  for 
challengnv.:  assitinments  which  has  char- 
acterized my  good  friend  Jolm  Love  for 
as  lonu  as  I  can  remember.  I  welcome 
him  and  his  charming  wife.  Ann.  to 
Washin-ton  and  wish  him  every  success 
in  his  new  assignment  I  congratulate  the 
President  on  this  excellent  selection  and 
I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  extend  to 
John  Love  their  cooperation  in  areas 
wiiere  we  can  be  of  help  in  de\elopirii! 
the  long  term  and  ^hort  ranee  solutions 
necessary  for  a  meaningful  national 
ener:iy  i^olicy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Governor  Lo\e  of  Colorado  from  Wlio's 
Who  m  .American  Politics  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biu- 
.rrii)hical  sketch  ordered  to  be  printed 
111  the  Record,  as  follows: 

GuvERNuR  John  \   Love 
LukL.  JuHN  Arthck,  Gov..  Colo,  b    Giljsoii 
Clly.   111.    11   29   16;    .-    Arlluir   C.   Luve   and 
Mildred     Sliaver    L  ;     m.     10  23  42     to     (Vnii 
Dauie!.^;  c  D.Tii.  Andv  and  Becky  Ediic  :  Univ. 
of  Ilenver.  BA,  :*8  and  Law  Sch.  LL  B.  41: 
Onncrdu    UeUa    Kappa:    Sigma    Phi   Epsilon. 
Hon    LL  D  ,  Colo    Col.  Colo.  Sell     Mmes  and 
Univ.    Den\(T.    Polit.   <s;   Govt.   Pos.    Pres.   El 
I'a.-o    Co     'i'oiing    Rep.    Colo.    47-48;     loiimn- 
iiuni.  Colo   Rep.  Cent.  Conn    and  El  Pa.so  Co 
Rep.    E\ec.    Conit:    chniu.    Nat     Gov.    Com(. 
.SMiie    Planning;    former    mem     Rep.    Coord. 
Co'.in:  Gov.  Colo.  62-:  climn.  Rep.  Gov   Com, 
C6;  chmn.  Nat.  Gov   Couf.  6y-70    Bus   A:  Proi . 
Po.=  :   Anoraey,  Love.  Cole  <\;   Murphy,  42-62. 
Mil.  Scrv:   Lt.  Navy.  41-42.  serv.  with  Black 
Cat    Sq.   S  I'ac;    Distin{;uished   Flying   Cro.s,. 
Air  Medal  v.nh  cln.ster.s   Mem:  Colo,  and  Am. 
Bar  .A--1;-:  Rep  C!ov.  Asn;  Coiui.  of  .State  Go\  t 
iPNec.  comu:   Mason;   pres.  Colo    Sprinus  C 
of  C.  54;  Rotary;  Am    Legion    Selected  Coin 
Man  of  the  Year.  United  Press  Int   for  3  vears 
Rol:  CoiiL're-alionalMailing  Add     136  Capitol 
Bicit:    Denver.  Colo   80203. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  ol  \\> 
reading  clerks,  announced  tiial  the  Hou.se 
had  pa.ssed  the  bill  'S.  1636'  to  amend 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act 
of  1972.  with  amendments,  m  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  S^^n- 
ate. 

The  message  al^-o  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  '  H  R  90,5.5  '  mak- 
ing .sui3i)lemental  approiiriations  for  the 
fi.scal  yeai'  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for 
other  purpo.ses.  in  which  it  requested 
the  corcurrence  of  the  Senate 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  presence  in  the  Senate  to- 
night and  tomorrow  because  of  official 
business  in  London. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  TITLES  10  AND  37 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


June  29,  197 J 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  H.R.  8537,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houi-es  on  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senate  ot  the  bill  (H.R. 
8537)  to  amend  tiiles  10  and  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  permanent  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Dependents  A.s^istance  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  a^  follows : 

Conference  Report 
The  rommlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
8537)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  permanent  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Dependents  As.sistance  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  it.s  disafree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  .Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

On  page  6  of  the  Senate  enprossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  titles  III  and  IV.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  206.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
July  1.  1973." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Stimrt  .Symin{;ton. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr., 
Harold  E.  Hi'ghes, 
John  Tower. 

WlIMAM  L    SrOTT. 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  tlic  Senate. 

•Samvil   .S.   -Stratton, 

P.  Edward  Hebert. 

Bill  Nichols. 

WiiLlA.M  G   Bray. 

John-  E  Hi-nt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou^e. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, because  the  laws  relating  to  this 
expiiPed  last  night,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  printing  requirement  im- 
der  the  rule  be  waived. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
636)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  report  that 


tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
voted  to  allow  the  bombing  of  Cambodia 
to  continue  until  August  15. 

The  death  rattle  of  America  is  being 
heard  today  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States.  The  committee  amendment  is 
coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  will  gladly  yield  the 
fioor  to  permit  it  to  be  pre.-^ented. 

This  is  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. There  moy  be  no  deception  this 
time,  but  the  precipitate  action  is  there. 
I  thought  Congress  had  spoken  clearly 
this  session.  I  thought  we  said  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  make  up  hi.s  mind  whether 
he  wants  to  stop  the  bombing  or  stop  this 
country-.  Veto  or  no  veto,  Congress  must 
redress  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Executive. 

Now  the  Congress  .seems  to  have  capi- 
tulated. I  am  s.ad.  Tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  abandoning  its  mandate 
as  an  equal  branch  of  the  Government. 
I  hear  people  talking  about  the  resur- 
gence of  Congres.t;.  restoring  the  balance 
of  power,  yet  I  have  never  seen  such 
capitulation  in  my  life.  Elected  officials 
who  have  had  dedicated  records  of  being 
on  the  side  of  humanity  appear  willing 
to  suiTendcr  their  principles  with  hardly 
a  whimper. 

The  old  adage  of  the  Bible  is  true:  The 
sins  of  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  will 
be  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the 
fourth  and  filth  generation. 

The  young  people  of  this  country  spoke 
out  time  and  time  again.  Finally  their 
message  got  through  to  the  older  people, 
and  finally  to  the  Congres.s. 

We  adopted  a  resolution  the  Eagleton 
amendment.  We  put  it  in  every  bill.  We 
.said  we  were  going  to  meet  the  President 
head  on.  Now  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  agrees  to  this  tragic  delay  with 
only  two  di.s.sents.  that  of  the  majority 
leader  and  tlie  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
compliment  Senator  Mansfield  and  Sen- 
ator MusKiE  for  their  willingness  and 
dedication  to  stand  for  peace.  I  wish  I 
could  say  the  same  about  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
each  of  whom  I  hold  in  the  highest  re- 
spect. Nevertheless.  I  cannot  understand 
their  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  unwilling  to  have 
Congress  commit  suicide.  I  know  that 
everyone  in  this  body  Ls  aware  of  my  long 
record  against  tlie  war.  My  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  dates  from  1963.  I  dis- 
agreed with  my  own  President  about  it. 
God  ble.ss  his  soul,  he  is  no  longer  with 
us.  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  would 
not  criticize  the  Nixon  administration  If 
it  brought  the  war  to  an  end,  and  it  did. 
But  the  President  could  have  done  It 
much  sooner— .some  20.000  lives  sooner. 
It  is  not  just  American  lives  that  are 
involved;  it  is  all  of  humanity.  Tho.se 
bombs  are  killinir  people  every  minute.  It 
is  not  a  m.atter  of  dollars  and  appropria- 
tions: it  is  a  matter  of  killing  people.  It 
is  outriizlit  murder.  I  repeat,  it  is  out- 
right iviurder.  I  do  not  want  my  finger 
to  pull  the  trigger  on  tho.se  bombs.  I  do 
not  want  my  children  to  bear  the  guilt 
of  Vietnam.  Other  Senators  may  put 
their  fingers  on  the  trigger.  I  will  not. 
Yesterday  we  stood  fast.  We  agreed 
that  the  Cambodian  resolution  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 


souri would  stay  in  the  debt  limit  bill 
My  understanding  was  that  the  House 
would  keep  it  in  the  bill.  I  understand  the 
President  threatened  to  veto  it.  I  under- 
stood we  were  willing  to  accept  that  veto. 
I  understood  that  we  would  have  a  con- 
frontation and  that  we  were  not  goine 
to  compromise  with  death.  That  Is  just 
the  point.  We  must  confront  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  fact  that  this  country  has 
had  enough  of  killing  and  suffering. 

A  long  time  ago,  in  late  1967,  when  I 
wrote  about  the  American  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam, I  stated: 

I  telicve  that  the  people  of  the  world  -^ill 
Vc  better  served  by  the  virtues  of  the  Amen- 
cr.n  o.sniripip  than  by  the  employment  of 
American  military  power.  I  believe  that  wf 
cannot  violate  the  pledges  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes  con- 
tained in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
then  demand  that  others  live  according  to 
ihat   international   "rule  by  law." 

Tlie  gr.icious  bounty  of  America  deserves 
to  be  e:-npIoyed  in  building  a  better  way  of 
life  for  our  people  at  home  and  for  all  of 
the  peoples  ol  the  world.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  American  life  while 
Americas  precious  human  and  material  re- 
sources are  being  wasted  In  a  land  war  m 
Vietnam.  Other  well-meaning  American 
le.ider.c  have  t-old  us  before  that  winning  Just 
tlii-,  one  w.ir  will  make  the  world  safe  for 
freedom  and  democracy.  We  know  that  w.ir 
and  killing  cannot  help  us  to  realize  our 
constructive  goals.  We  must  work  tov.rirtl 
tliese  esuis  slowly  and  painfully  We  know 
tl;rit  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  lofty 
promise  of  America  only  in  peace. 

I  '^aid: 

You  never  can  jus'ifv  immorality,  even  if 
it  IS  national  or  International  policy — in  the 
self-interest  or  the  national  interest. 

I  repeated  at  that  time  this  statement: 
In  a  major  foreign  policy  speech  at  The 
Americnn  University  on  June  10.  1963  Pre.-i- 
dent  Kennedy  returned  to  this  theme.  "I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  reexamine  our  own  at- 
titude [toward  world  peace] — as  individuals 
and  as  a  nation — for  our  attitude  Is  as  e.s- 
.'^ential  as  theirs.  .  .  .  Every  thoughtful  citizen 
who  despairs  of  war  and  wishes  to  bring 
peace,  should  begin  by  looking  Inward— bv 
e.xaniining  his  own  attitude  toward  the  pos"- 
Mbiuties  of  peace." 

When  President  Kennedy  asked  us  to  lock 
at  ourselves,  he  did  not  deny  the  hostility  and 
the  malevolence  of  the  other  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  talking  about 
morality  and  credibility.  These  are  sub- 
jects of  di.scu.ssion  everywhere  today.  I 
.said  at  that  time,  and  this  is  the  heart 
of  my  speech: 

To  sum  up:  even  more  damnginp  than  the 
credibility  gap  is  what  mi^-ht  be  called 
America's  '■morality  gap"  in  Vietnam.  A  na- 
tion cannot  furnish  moral  leadership  while 
performing  Immoral  acts,  ihis  is  at  the 
heart  of  my  objection  to  what  we  are  doing 
in  Vietnam— it  Is  basically  immoral.  Sup- 
po.sed  political  expediency  caji  never  Justify 
clear-cut  immorality  whether  in  national  or 
international  politics.  It  may  appear  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  short  term,  but  it  carries  the 
.seeds  of  self-destruction. 

But  it  is  even  more  immoral  now  in 
Cambodia.  We  lx>mb  in  the  name  of  ex- 
pediency and  that  is  the  only  excuse  for 
the  August  15  delay  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  today. 

Mr,  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr. 
F^leright)  has  likewi.se  been  a  dedicated 
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foe  of  this  war.  I  am  waiting  to  see  how 
lie  explains  this  sudden  turn  of  events 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  never  thought  I  would  be  at  odds  with 
him  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  presented.  This  is  the  same  precipi- 
tous type  action  as  was  taken  when  we 
surrendered  complete  authority  to  the 
President,  with  only  vague  assurances. 
Senator  Fulbright  said  at  that  time: 
The  measure  of  our  lallii.g  short  |oi 
American  ideals]  is  the  niea.suie  of  the  p.i- 
triut's  duty  of  dls.--ent.  The  ma.'-sive  nature 
of  the  suffering  m  Vietiiuin  has  called  forth 
an  equally  ma.-.sive  outpouring:  of  agony  by 
llio.se  who  care  for  America. 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  American  practice 
lip  to  American  ideals,  we  must  speak  out. 

But  I  would  add  to  Senator  Ful- 
BKiGHT's  statement  that  our  speaking 
out  is  not  so  much  an  act  of  dissent  as  it 
is  an  act  of  affirmation.  The  truth  is  that 
we  are  consistently  upholding  certain 
commitments  and  policies. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  not  par- 
liamentary procedure,  it  is  not  dollars, 
it  is  not  getting  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent. The  i.ssue  is  simply  death,  death  in 
every  aspect — death  with  the  cold  hand 
of  America  pulling  the  trigger  on  inno- 
cent people. 

There  is  no  question  tliat  others  are 
guilty,  but  we  should  not  measure  our- 
.selves  by  the  guilt  of  others.  That  is  like 
saying  that  you  should  murder  someone 
because  someone  else  has  murdered. 
That  is  no  excuse,  csijecially  for  a  coun- 
try like  America.  I  thought  we  had  put 
that  attitude  aside. 

With  respect  to  tlio.^e  who  really  feel 
this  country  may  now  be  sinking  to  its 
death,  those  who  feel  that  we  may  have 
reached  our  peak  and  are  on  oiu'  way 
down,  if  we  approve  of  tlie  action  taken 
today  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  if  the  Cambodian  bombing  is 
continued  for  another  4,'5  da.vs:  if  that 
authority  is  continued,  then  the  Water- 
gate hearings  and  all  the  other  hearings 
might  as  well  be  dismissed  because  there 
is  not  enough  credibility  left  in  this  body 
to  really  support  any  continued  con- 
fidence by  the  American  people. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  American 
people  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  mislead  about  the  war.  Basically 
tlie  American  people  believe  in  peace. 
Basically  the  American  people  believe  in 
life.  They  do  not  want  to  put  their 
stamp  of  approval  on  war  and  death.  It 
is  our  responsibility  in  the  Senate  to 
end  the  bombing.  Tlie  Constitution  is 
very  clear.  It  says  that  only  Congress 
can  declare  war.  In  the  past  we  in  Con- 
gress said  that  the  war  was  underway — 
that  we  could  not  stoj)  it  once  it  was 
underway.  We  have  been  too  C(uick  with 
excuses,  mostly  excusing  our  own  con- 
sciences when  we  did  not  reassert  the 
right  to  have  control  over  whether  or 
not  America  should  be  cnpagcd  in  mili- 
tary action. 

The  time  for  excuses  has  long  since 
pa.ssed.  We  have  determined  in  this 
body  and  in  the  other  body  that  the 
Eagleton  amendment  should  be  law.  We 
have  made  it  very  clear  to  the  President 
that  we  want  the  bombinii  stopped.  The 
identical  resolution  and  amendment  was 
pas.sed  by  both  bodies.  Now,  we  must 
fiuestion  whether  or  not  this  Congress 


has  the  courage  to  stand  tip  by  its  own 
commitments  or  whether  this  Congress 
is  going  to  be  intimidated  by  political 
blackmail. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  who  is 
going  home  on  July  4th  for  a  holiday, 
but  it  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  going  to 
be  celebrated  in  a  few  days  and  we  have 
a  declaration  of  capitulation  from  Con- 
gress— a  declaration,  which  really  is  a 
declaration  of  war.  That  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  Any  Senator  who  votes 
for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
inojiosal  \\i\\  be  declaring  war  on  Cam- 
bodia until  August.  Make  no  mistake. 
That  is  what  it  is.  The  proposal  adopted 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
a  declaration  of  war.  and  I  am  williiig  to 
stay  here  during  all  this  holiday — I  do 
not  need  a  vacation — while  we  decide 
whether  we  have  the  courage  to  stop  the 
bombing  and  the  killing  once  and  for 
all.  I  want  to  stay  here  until  we  make 
sure  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  .'servant  of  the  people,  and  not  the 
new  dictator  of  imperial  America. 

1.1    (.IVi;    AND    TO    TAKI     AWAY 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President.  I  speak 
Willi  particular  reference  to  the  third 
provi.so  in  section  101' a  >  i4i  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  now  before  u.s.  House 
Joint  Resolution  636.  This  proviso  stip- 
ulates tliat  no  State  will  receive  less  un- 
der title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  than  it  received 
durin-;  fi.scal  year  1972.  A  total  appropria- 
tion of  some  SI. 5  billion  is  involved.  The 
reason  for  this  jorovision.  which  also 
appears  in  the  Labor-HEW  fi.scal  year 
1974  appropriation  bill.  H.R.  8877,  which 
jiassed  the  House  on  June  26.  is  to  fore- 
stall a  diminution  in  title  I  fimds  re- 
ceived by  a  State  because  of  use  of  the 
1970  census  in  counting  eligible  students 
instead  of  the  1960  census.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  reciuires  u.se 
of  tlie  latest  censtLs  figures. 

Tliis  proviso  was  proposed  to  prevent, 
as  the  House  report  on  H.R.  8877  states, 
"a  drastic  redistribution  and  possible 
reductions  of  as  much  as  50  percent  in 
.some  Slate  allotments."  At  this  late  date 
in  the  appropriation  process,  when  school 
budgets  are  already  in  place  for  the  new 
sciiool  year  which  begins  in  September. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  here  would  want 
scriou.sly  to  dislocate  local  budgetary 
jirocesses.  But  while  this  provision  does 
not  do  that,  it  does  an  injustice  to  the 
concept  of  concentration  of  funds  on  the 
disadvantaged  which  has  been  a  part 
of  the  enactment  of  ESEA  since  1965. 
.And.  given  the  nature  of  the  ■grand- 
father" concept,  it  threatens  to  change 
the  direction  of  ESEA,  for  grandfather- 
ing breeds  more  grandfathering,  as  all  of 
us  here  know. 

This  past  year,  distribution  of  funds 
through  the  Slates  to  the  local  schools 
has  been  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  census. 
Thus,  schools  are  receiving  funds  based 
on  a  count  of  children  almost  all  of 
whom  are  no  longer  attending  public 
school,  for  if  a  child  were  5  years  of  age 
in  1960  he  would  be  18  today  in  1973 
and  probably  be  out  of  school — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  title  I.  ESEA,  provides  only 
for  the  counting  of  children  aged  5  to  17. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion tb.al  many  of  the  youngsters  counted 
in  1960 — then  aged  10  to  17.  for  exam- 
ple— have  now  married,  moved  out  of 
the  area  of  the  .school  they  attended, 
and  even  have  children  of  their  own. 
However,  mider  this  provi.so.  if  their 
own  children  are  eligible  as  disadvan- 
taged, they  could  well  not  receive  title 
I  assistance  because  that  money  is  go- 
ing to  another  State  ba.sed  on  the  1960 
count  of  the  parent.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  an  individual  counted  as  di.sadvan- 
tagcd  and  living  in  South  Carolina  in 
1960  had  subseciucnlly  married,  and 
moved  with  his  wife  and  child  to  New 
York.  California.  Pennsylvania,  or  any 
one  of  some  25  other  States,  and  liis 
cliild  was  also  eligible  to  be  counted  as 
di.sadvantaged.  under  this  proviso  funds 
would  go  to  South  Carolina  where  tiie 
parent  resided  in  1960.  rather  than  to  the 
Slate  where  the  child  resided  in  1970 
and  still  resides.  This  is  visiting  the  non- 
sin  of  the  parent  upon  the  child. 

But  this  hold-harmless  provision,  de- 
siuned  to  protect  school  budgets  from 
drastic  reductions,  will  not  even  do 
that.  Let  us  lake,  for  example,  a  school 
district  in  one  of  the  Slates  where  local 
educational  agency  boundaries  and  coun- 
ty boimdaries  are  coterminus.  Should 
such  a  district  .suffer  a  50-percent  lo.ss  ot 
eligible  students  due  to  the  chanue  from 
1960  to  1970  census — the  type  of  loss  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Hou.se  report thc'i. 

despite  tlie  hold-harmless  provision 
which  refers  only  to  States,  that  local 
school  district  would  lo.se  title  I  funds 
and  the  other  .school  districts  throughout 
the  Stale  would  tiain  title  I  funds.  This, 
according  to  the  Office  of  Education,  ap- 
plies in  Slates  advantaged  by  the  hold- 
harmless  provision  as  well  as  in  States 
disadvantaged  by  it.  It  also  applies  m 
Stales  where  local  .school  districts  are 
not  colerminus  with  county  lines,  except 
inasmuch  as  computations  would  be  af- 
fected by  poi3ulation  changes  in  other 
parts  of  the  county.  Consequently,  the 
hold-harmless  provision,  which  applies 
only  to  States  and  not  to  local  educa- 
tional ascncie.'- — that  is.  local  .school 
boards— cannot  avoid  a  lieavy  loc.il 
budget  impact 

Now.  as  to  individual  States.  Some 
States,  as  the  1970  census  reveals,  have 
proportionately  more  eligible  disadvan- 
taged children  than  they  had  in  1960. 
.some  States  have  less.  The  States  with 
more  eligible  children,  logically  require  - 
and  are  entitled  under  the  Elementi^ry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act — more 
funds  to  educate  them:  the  States  with 
less  require  less  funds.  Because  of  this 
hold-harmless  provision  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  passed  by  tlie 
Hou.se.  28  States  will  have  to  give  away 
allocated  moneys  to  bring  22  States  up  to 
their  fiscal  year  1972  level.  But  for  the 
hold-harmle.-s  provision  in  H.R.  8877.  my 
own  Slate  of  New  York  would,  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  receives  S54. 680.1 11  more  ui 
fiscal  year  1974 — thus,  the  disadvanta'-'Cd 
children  of  New  York  State  would  lo.se 
more  than  $54  million  in  title  I  fluids  to 
which  the  law  otherwise  entitles  them 
Other  Stales  al.so  would  lose — for  ex- 
ample. Indiana.  $3,866,327:  Maine.  $1.- 
068.315:  Michigan.  $12,678,798;  Nev 
Hampshire.  $503,115;  Rhode  Island.  SI.- 
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210,361:  Utah.  $1,001,394;  and  Wa.'^hinpr- 
toii.  $3,631,496. 

Do  I  here  argue  against  inrlu.'^ion  of 
the  hold-harmless  provision  in  the  fiscal 
year  1974  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  bill 
and  in  the  continuing  resolution  now 
before  us?  No,  I  do  not.  I  am  sympathetir 
to  the  situation  faced  by  some  States 
confronted  with  a  drastic  reduction  in 
title  I  funds  because  of  population 
changes  revealed  by  the  1070  census. 
They  require  some  cushion.  What  I  argue 
here  i.s  that  some  modification  must  be 
made  in  the  hold-harmless  provision  so 
that  States  are  cushioned  against  prccip- 
itou.s  reductions  in  title  I  funds  but 
also,  so  that  States  with  incrca.scd  num- 
bers   of    disadvantaged    children    might 


receive  additional  title  I  funds  reflecting 
to  some  degree  that  increase.  This  could 
be  done  by  a  phasing  mechanism  of  80 
liercent  hold  harmless,  for  example. 

It  is  my  intention  to  seek  .iust  such  a 
change  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  a  measure  which 
provides  SI  Rl  billion  for  title  I.  ESEA. 
and  to  which  the  figures  to  which  I  have 
alluded  apply.  I  do  not  believe  it  appro- 
innate  to  seek  to  amend  the  bill  now  be- 
iore  us.  as  the  continuing  resolution 
Isolds  title  I-A  funding  at  a  level  of  .some 
SI. 5  billion,  the  fiscal  year  1973  level, 
and,  hopefully,  the  continuing  resolution 
V.  ill  be  applicable  for  only  a  brief  interim 
before  enactment  of  the  fiscal  year  1974 
Labor-HEW  ai'propriation  bill. 


This,  it  seems  to  me  is  a  most  reason- 
able approach.  It  is  fair.  The  provision 
for  hold  harmless  contained  in  the  ajj- 
propriation  bill  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
fair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  chart  utilizing  data  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
indicating  how  the  States  are  affected 
by  the  hold-harmless  provision  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  approved  by  the  House  and 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Ccmmit- 
Ice  en  Appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows : 
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Pennsylvania 74  563  599 
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Tennessee 3871?  613 

Texas 93.439,492 
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Vermont 3  014  fiOf, 

Virelnia  37,084  416 

Washington 19.t,7fa.2t2 

West  ViiRiiiid.. 21  f81.593 

Wisconsin 19  931  ?.'8 

Wyoming.... 1.821.060 

District  of  Columbia.. 13, 478,  984 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
DoMENici  I .  Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  file  reports 
until  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Public  Welfare  may  be  authorized  to  file 
reports  on  Friday.  July  6.  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.ieclion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
uill  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Hei.ms>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


"  "December  1.  1974"  and  in.sert  "Au- 
.L'ust  1.  1973"'." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  1:21  vc  been  asked  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman  i 
to  move  that  the  amendment  of  the 
House  be  agreed  to.  I  have  cleared  this 
also  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Tower  i  . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  th» 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
ON  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS ON  FRIDAY.  JULY  6.   1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
inittees   on   Commerce   arid   Labor   and 


EXTENSION     OF     LAWS     RELATING 
TO    PAYMENT    OF    INTEREST 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  mpssa.ge  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  128. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Helms'  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  ef  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  joint  resolution  iS,J.  Res. 
128'  to  provide  for  an  e.xtension  of  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  time  and  savings  deposits, 
which  was  in  hues  5  and  C.  strike  out 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoium. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
lirccecdcd  to  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legi.slalivc  clerk 
will  call  the  role. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

T;ie  PRESIDING  OFF^ICER.  The  Stn- 
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ate  will  please  be  in  order  so  the  Senator 
can  be  heard. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendm.cnt  will  \>e  stated. 

The  ameridment  was  read  as  follows: 

Oil  pfi^e  10,  strike  Sec.  109  and  insert  in 
:\L\\  thfreof  the  lollowing: 

•  Slc,  lui).  NotwithstaiicUng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  on  or  al;(?r  Augu.st  15.  197J.  no 
funds  herein,  heretofore  or  horeutter  appro- 
priated may  be  obligiued  or  cxpeiidod  to 
linance  the  in\ol\eineiit  of  United  States 
military  force.=;  in  hostilities  in  or  over  or 
from  otr  the  shore.=^  of  North  Vietnam  Sotith 
\ietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia  " 

Mr.  FULI3RIGHT.  Mr,  President,  I 
I'.ope  we  may  have  order, 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  please. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  :Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  \ery  important  statement  dealing 
with  a  subject  v/hich  this  body  has  been 
conceined  v;ith  for  more  than  10  ye^rs 
now.  I  hope  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  today  agreed,  by  a 
vole  of  15  to  2,  to  a  committee  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  the  pending  con- 
tinuing resolution.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  continuation  of  hosti- 
iiiics  by  U.S.  forces  anywhere  in  Indo- 
china— and  I  emphasize  anywhere  in 
Indochina — aft?r  August  15,  1973. 

The  amendment,  which  will  be  offered 
as  a  substitute  to  sections  108  and  109 
of  the  contnniin:^  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
'.T.v.  on  or  after  .'Vt'.criist  1,5,  H»73.  no  funds 
herein  heretofore,  or  hereafter  appropriated 
tnav  be  oblifated  or  e:<pendfd  to  hnanre  the 
Involvenienl  of  Ui.itfd  States  miluury  lorces 
in  hosullties  m  or  ever  or  from  off  the 
chores  of  Norlh  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  or  C.imbociia. 

The  present  amendment  is.  in  essence, 
the  result  of  an  accommodation  of  the 
views  of  the  committee  and  the  White 
House  following  a  meeting  this  morning. 
The  committee  is  gratified  that  this  com- 
promise was  promptly  agreed  upon  and 
as  a  result,  it  now  appears  that  tlie 
executive  and  legislative  branches  will,  at 
last,  act  in  a  coordinate  manner  to  briii' 
to  a  close  this  tragic  episode  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

The  committee's  decision  to  submit 
llii.-,  amendment  to  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration  followed  extensive  discu  - 
sion  in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of 
unoerstandings  were  reached  with  re- 
gard to  the  inte/prelation.  Among  tiiese 
V.  ere  the  follov,  ing: 

The  acceptance  of  an  August  15  cut- 
off date  should  in  no  way  be  intepreted 
as  recognition  by  the  committee  of  the 
President's  authority  to  engage  U.S. 
lorce.'-  in  hostilities  until  that  date.  The 
view  of  most  members  of  the  committee 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  that  the 
President  does  not  have  such  authority 
in  the  absence  of  sijccific  congres.sional 
ajjproval. 

Wliilc  a  majority  of  the  committee 
strongly  preferred  an  immediate  cutoff 


of  bombing  in  Cambodia  it  was  recog- 
nized that  an  effort  to  insist  upon  an  im- 
mediate ce.ssation  of  hostilities  in  the 
face  of  strong  objection  from  the  Presi- 
dent might  piecipiate  a  serious  confron- 
tation between  the  two  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment which  would  result  in  severe 
haiUships  for  many.  The  commiitve  felt 
that  it  had  a  solemn  respoiiiibiLty  to  do 
all  wi'.iun  its  power  to  avoid  such  a  con- 
fiontation,  provided  a  compromise  couid 
be  found  which  would  reaflirm  the 
i:'roi>cr  constitutional  role  of  the  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  the  warmaking 
power  and  which  would  specify  a  date 
certain  for  a  total  end  to  the  involvement 
of  the  United  State,  in  the  war  m  Indo- 
china. 

It  was  clearly  understood  by  all  those 
^uppLJrting  the  amendment  that  its  effc;; 
would  be  to  preclude  alter  August  15 
any  rc.aimption  of  liostilities  by  U.S. 
forces  witi.oui  the  exprc.-s  approval  ol 
both  Hou.=;es  of  Congress. 

li.e  ronunilt':'!'  oiTers  this  amendmer.t 
assunung  that  the  interval  between  no,v 
and  August  15  will  not  be  the  occasion 
lor  an  escalation  of  U.S.  bom.bing  in 
Camb(^dia  or  for  its  re.sumption  any- 
vl:cre  else  in  Indochina  unless  provoked. 
As  ex!)ressed  by  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee's view  on  this  matter  is  that  'un- 
der this  authority  all  efforts  should  be 
made  consi.stent  with  the  limited  m;ii- 
taiT  objectives  involved,  to  minimize 
dan-iage  to  civilian  hfe  and  property." 
The  committees  expectation  in  this 
mil  Iter  has  been  communicated  to  the 
White  House  and  a.ssurances  have  been 
received  in  return  that  these  guidelines 
are  acceptable.  In  reaching  agreement 
upon  the  terms  of  this  amendment,  both 
the  executive  branch  and  the  commit- 
tee receded  in  jiart  from  positions  which 
had  been  strongly  held  over  a  number  of 
years  More  important  than  any  of  these 
conces.sions,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
war  will  end.  that  a  proper  consistitu- 
tional  balance  will  have  been  restored, 
and  that  a  new  era  of  national  unity  and 
[losiiive  accomplisliment  will  now  be 
possible. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, will  the  distinguished  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  tiie  di^- 
tmuuished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  correctly  stated  the  aruee- 
ment  in  committee,  of  course  His  state- 
ment reflects  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee,  and  in  many  respcct.s  re- 
flects the  views  of  nearly  everyone  on  the 
committee  There  are  some  statement^; 
made,  of  course,  where  there  have  been 
disagreement  ■;  within  the  committee,  but 
I  agree  with  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  said,  and  it  is  essential  that 
some  concessions  be  made  on  the  p.irt  cf 
the  executive  and  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islative branch:  and  we  have  met  sin- 
cerely in  an  eTort  to  achieve  an  end  lo 
the  liostilities  in  Indochina, 

I  have  undertaken,  as  tlie  distinguished 
chairman  has  noted,  to  secure  assurances 
that  there  would  be  no  escalation  in  the 
bombing  during  this  iiitcrvi-niivi  period. 


that  great  care  would  be  taken  to  avoid 
damage  to  civilian  persons  and  prope:ty. 
That  point  was  raised  by  several  Men;- 
bers.  We  have  receueu  that  as.suiance 
from  the  White  Hou.se.  I  ha\c  revealed  to 
the  committee  the  p(  rsons  w.ih  whom  1 
ha\  e  discussed  it. 

I  think  we  all  approach  this  with  a 
feeluiL'  of  immense  relief,  a  rehet  so  great 
as  not  to  DC  quantified  even  in  ordinaiv 
language.  The  distmgui:  hed  chairman 
know..  I  have  already  miade  statement- 
regaioing  my  \iew  that  we  ouclit  lo  find 
a  way  to  end  the  bombing  m  Cambodia 
nol  later  than  lomonow  nighi.  mid- 
w.j.hx.  I  have  had  this  per>onal  agony 
that  we  have  all  shared  in  the  Senate 

It  ;s  my  view  that  we  have  arrred  at 
a  solution  which  ought  to  be  gladlv  ac- 
cepted by  th.e  Congress  and  by  the  Exec- 
utive because  I  think  it  is  in  tiie  interest 
of  the  Nation,  although  I  know  there  nr'> 
llio.se  in  the  Executive  who  feel  that  the 
ne.gotiation  stance  has  been  hamT)eied— 
and  I  suppose  it  has.  And  there  are  the- 
v,ho  feci— and  I  can  understand  theii- 
feeling— that  this  continues  the  right,  it 
lea":',  to  continue  the  bombing  until  .Au- 
gust 15, 

Ho"cver.  had  the  constitatii-'nal  cri-;- 
e\ohTd  and  the  vetoes  continued,  con.- 
s'^quences  would  have  flowed  far  beyor.l 
the  contention  he-e.  Moreover,  had  the 
executive  prevailed  over  that  period  cl 
time,  becau.^e  of  the  understandable  d'  . 
sire  of  Congress  thnt  the  other  funct-on.- 
of  government  continue,  the  right  of  thf 
Executive  to  continue  the  bombing  indc'- 
initely  would  have  been  made  ijossibk. 
at  least,  through  lack  of  effective  action 
by  the  Conyies.-;. 

Therefore,  for  tho^e  who  would  Le 
templed  to  say— and  I  tan  understand 
I'l — tiiat  tjiis  doca  continue  the  right  lo 
do  thin.us  which  are  di^ta."-tt.ful  to  them 
111  tiie  extreme  until  the  loth  of  August, 
ll.ey  should  be  remuided  tliat  the  riuhi 
would  have  conimued  for  a  much  longei 
time  i'.ad  tlic  Executive  prevailed. 

So  I  think  we  made  a  good  decision 
when  we  consider  that  there  were  man.\ 
poinis  of  view.  Some  of  the  points  oi 
view  the  chairman  re;id  were  noi  agi ce- 
ments that,  under  other  circumstancc- 
I  would  ha\e  been  a  parly  to  I  think  aii 
of  us  together  have  really  wiougJu  a,- 
well  as  we  could  considering  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  and  the  necessity 
lor  tlie  lindmg  of  an  immediate  solu- 
tion, u  we  pu,ssibly  could,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  chairman 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  1 
congratulate  liie  distinguished  minontv 
leader  for  his  words.  I  .-hculd  like  to  rai- : 
one  question,  I  do  not  recognize  the  :on- 
stitutional  right  or  nower  ol  Uie  Execu- 
tive to  continue  bombing.  Many  oi  us  go 
not  believe  he  has  a  con.^tltutlonai  ngjit 
lo  do  tins  in  Cambodia,  Bui  Ib.at  does  not 
answer  tiie  quesiion.  'Ahal  we  are  --eek- 
ing  is  a  practical  end  to  the  war  in  Viei- 
iiam, 

I  appreciate  ■> eiy  much  what  the  Sen- 
aior  from  Pennsyhania  said.  All  of  u.~ 
can  cxp^c.<^  reservations,  I  would  mud: 
prefer,  as  others  do,  that  the  bombin- 
stop  now.  I  wish  it  had  been  stopped  j 
years  :v^o.  But  we  were  involved  in  it. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tingiushed  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
lias  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
1  eachinp  of  thi.s  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre,sid.?nt.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  u.s  approach  this  .settlement 
uuii  anytliins  but  heavv  hearts. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  The  noise  it  too  prcat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hi-CHES'.  The  Chair  will  withhold  any 
lurther  debate  mitil  there  is  order.  Sen- 
ators who  v\ish  to  conduct  discussions 
should  go  to  the  rloaltioom. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  approach  this  agreement  with  .\ny- 
ihing  but  heavy  hearts.  The  agreemeat 
was  not  readied  Iifihtly.  But  we  felt,  ;u 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
thai  w iiate\er  good  could  come  from  uiis 
oi.porlunily  would  be  good  for  the 
country. 

The  Senator  from  Penn.s^!vania  'Mr. 
Scott  i  spoke  of  hi.s  personal  agony.  I 
feel  It  very  keenly.  Every  single  life  in 
Cambodia  is  a.s  precious  to  me  as  one  in 
the  U.S.A.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  If  I 
felt  that  one  single  life  could  be  saved  by 
extending  the  original  Church-Case 
amendment,  I  would  stand  fast.  But  I 
feel  that  lives  will  be  spent  far  beyond 
the  date  we  have  fixed  if  that  is  our  po.-i- 
tion.  In  addition,  we  will  engender  a 
domestic  unconstitutional  confrontation. 

Even  the  present  atmosphere  which  we 
have  in  our  country  would  only  be  made 
worse  than  it  is  today. 

But  I  desire  to  ask  the  chairman  with 
respect  to  the  legislative  purpose  with 
which  we  approved  this  amendment.  Is 
it  our  understanding  that  we  have  asked 
the  executive  to  .support  us  in  the  action 
which  we  now  recommend  for  Augu.st  15, 
1973.  with  no  ifs.  ands,  or  buts,  or  any- 
thing else,  and  that  that  will  mark  the 
end.  after  so  many  years,  of  any  kind  of 
militar>-  action  in.  over,  or  off  the  shores 
of  Indochina,  and  that  no  action  of  this 
kind  will  come  thereafter  except  if  Con- 
gre.ss  so  orders? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing It  is  not  only  my  understand- 
ing, but  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott i 
that  It  is  also  the  Executive's  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  another  que.-^tion, 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Pennsylania 
can  be  more  hclpul  in  this.  If  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to  and  ihs  Presi- 
dent .signs  the  bill,  that  is  law.  It  is  not 
an  agreement  which  we  have  agreed  to 
fjuietly  with  liie  President.  It  is  not  a 
private  under.' tanding  or  simply  some- 
thing that  the  White  House  has  com- 
municated to  Us.  Is  it  not  our  construc- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  is  on  the  books  of 
the  Unit°d  States? 

Mr  FULBRKJHT  It  i.:  and  there  is 
no  money  available  to  take  any  of  the 
actions  the  Senator  has  so  well  described. 

Mr   JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  .say,  before  I  take  my 
.s"al.  that  in  th.e  long  fight  tiiat  Senator 
Fr.-i.BRic,HT  and  Senator  Case  have 
made — and  I  know  we  will  not  forget  the 


McGovern-Hatfield  amendment,  which 
touched  this  off,  and  which  is  behind  it — 
we  will  nevertheless  consider  this  as  the 
succe.<;sful  culmination  of  the  long  strug- 
gle in  which  we  have  all  engaged  and 
to  which  we  have  given  so  much. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, because  my  name  was  mentioned 
by  both  Senators,  may  I  be  recognized 
briefly? 

Mr.  FITLBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pie.'^ident.  I 
l^romi-ed  to  yield  to  several  other  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  s?f  king  recognition,  and  I  would  like 
to  be  recognized. 

Sfvkral  Senatohs.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yl(  Id  to  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HrcHES'.  Reu'Ular  order  had  been  called 
for.  The  Senator  can  only  yield  ."or  a 
CjUcstion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.ideat.  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  question  I  have  in  mind,  if  I 
may  plirasc  it  correctly,  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  recognizes,  I  am 
sure,  tiiat  I  have  done  my  level  best  to 
represent  tiie  views  of  tlie  Wliiie  House 
as  presented  to  me.  and  as  I  have  evolved 
tiicm  as  a  lawyer  with  50  years  standing 
as  to  the  meaning  of  words.  I  am  sure  the 
Seniuor  would  also  agree  tliai  I  do  not 
undeitake  to  say  that  I  know  what  the 
future  will  hold.  I  do  say  that  the  law, 
if  it  is  enacted  in  tiie.'c  words,  s^ems  to 
me  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which  he 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  have 
expressed:  namely,  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  war.  And  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  is  my  understanding.  The 
proposition  was  whether  we  were  going 
to  continue  to  bomb  Cambodia.  As  much 
as  we  deplore  the  bombing  there,  when 
It  was  offered  to  stop  it  all  completely 
and  no  legal  possibility  of  resumption 
without  further  action  by  the  Congress, 
tins  appealed  to  me  as  an  all-encompass- 
mg  end  to  the  war. 

Mr.    SCOTT   of    Pennsylvania.    Aside, 
from  my  personal  views,  I  acted  as  a  con- 
duit from  the  While  House,  reporting  to 
the  Senate  what  I  was  told. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  the  statement,  as  it  would  re- 
fer to  the  a.ssuranccs.  without  it  being 
cleared  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  White  House,  does  not 
mean  that  these  guidelines  are  accept- 
able to  the  White  House,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  further  one  can  go  to 
get  word  from  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
V  ould  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  has  been  called  for.  The  Senator 
can  only  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  to  the  Senator  fiom  South  Dakota. 

Mr.     McGOVERN.    Mr.    President.    I 

want  to  ask  the  chairman  to  make  very 

clear  one   i)oinl.   In   the  closing  of  his 


opening  statement  he  said  that  one  of 
the  things  the  committee  wa.s  concerned 
about  is  the  hardship  this  would  cause 
to  certain  Americans  if  this  continuing 
resolution  were  vetoed.  While  that  may 
be  a  secondary  factor,  is  not  the  chair- 
man's real  purpose  in  offering  this  sub- 
stitute amendment  today  that  he  believes 
it  was  the  best  and  the  sure.st  way  to 
bring  an  end  of  American  military  oper  - 
tions  throughout  Indochina? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  was  my  best  judgment  and  that 
of  the  committee.  It  actually  achieves 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
together  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
tried  to  do  with  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
resolution  offered  .some  lime  ago.  This  is 
the  current  version  of  that  effort.  With 
all  the  options  and  alternatives  we  had 
and  in  view  of  the  assurances  we  received 
from  the  White  House  through  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsyhania,  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  most  effective  thing  we  could 
do. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
other  words,  it  is  a  tactical  effort  to  get 
the  best  possible  veto-proof  .solution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  brings  about  the  end  sooner  than 
any  alternative  we  could  think  of.  We 
have  already  seen  what  happened  to  the 
earlier  effort,  which  involved  only  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Other  Senators  are 
of  the  view  that  the  best  approach  to 
th.e  problem  is  an  immediate  cutoff,  even 
though  it  would  hurl  some  deeply. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  substitute 
jnoposal  the  Senator  now  proposes,  if  it 
carries,  that  would  prevent  any  Senator 
from  offering  an  amendment  immedi- 
ately, on  the  next  bill,  to  cut  off  all  funds, 
and  to  offer  it  on  every  bill  that  comes 
up.  to  bring  about  an  immediate  cutting 
off  of  funds.  Could  we  not  use  both  ap- 
proaches? Is  it  not  possible  for  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  to  adopt  the  Au'just 
15  terminal  date  for  all  militai-y  opera- 
tions, and  on  the  very  next  bill  on  which 
it  is  appropriate  to  offer  language  calling 
for  the  immediate  termination  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  Indochina? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  We  tested  that  approach  and  the 
House  failed  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude that  approach. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  preclude 
that  approach,  but  one  has  to  look  at  the 
change  in  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  just  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  know  that  this  is  the  approach 
I  am  going  to  take.  I  am  "oing  to  support 
this  compromise  approach  as  being  only 
one  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  only  yield  for  a  question.  The 
Senator  has  made  his  point. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
word  'preclude"  has  been  u.sed  by  three 
Senators  so  far.  I  want  to  inquire  as  to 
what  this  resolution  includes.  What  does 
It  prevent  within  the  next  45  days?  Does 
it  permit  continued  bombing  between 
now  and  August  15? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  liave  said.  I  do 
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not  regard  him  as  having  the  right  to  do 
this.  He  has  the  power  to  do  it.  And  im- 
less  we  have  something  like  this,  the  only 
^'^nction  we  have  here  is  to  impeacii  him. 
iKw6. 1  do  not  think  that  is  practical.  I  do 
not  recommend  it.  I  know  of  no  other 
r'fernative. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  the  light  of  the 
legislative  history,  meaning  tiie  state- 
ment of  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Riciiardson  tl:at  we  will  continue  the 
i:ombing  unless  the  funds  arc  cut  off,  will 
v.e  with  tlie  adoption  of  this  resolution 
i;eimit  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  for  the 
next  45  da.vs?  That  is  the  question  I  po^e 
10  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Until  August  15. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  it  liermit  tlie 
liombmg  of  Lao.-  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGH  F.  Ii  would  not  pi  e\  cnt 
a. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  it  permit  the 
bombing  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
until  Au'.;u>.t  15? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
legal  or  constitutional.  But  wliether  it  is 
light  to  do  it  or  not.  he  has  none  it.  He 
has  the  power  to  do  it  because  under  our 
svstein  tiiere  is  not  any  easy  way  to  .sUip 
liim.. 

I  do  not  want  my  statement  to  be  taken 
to  mean  that  I  approve  of  u  or  tiiink  thai 
It  i.-,  constitutional  or  legal  for  liim  to  do 
it.  He  can  do  it.  He  has  done  it.  Do  I 
make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  a  w  ay  yes.  and  in  a 
uay  no.  If  v,e  adopt  this  resolution,  llie 
President  will  conliiuie  to  bomb  Cam- 
bodia. Tliat  means  quite  simply  that  we 
will  sanction  it,  does  ii  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  do  not  sanction 
it.  It  does  not  mean  tliat  we  approve  of 
the  bombing.  This  is  tlie  best  way  to  stop 
il.  I  ha\e  never  approved  of  it.  And  I  do 
not  wish  my  answer  to  indicate  that  I 
approve  of  the  bombing,  because  I  do  not. 
Mr.  EAGLETOxN.  But  the  President 
will  exercise  a  pov.er  to  bomb  in  Indo- 
china within  the  next  45  days,  is  that 
rorrect?  A  power  that  will  now  be  saaic- 
tioned  by  our  action  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  President  has 
the  power  to  do  a  lot  of  things  of  which  I 
do  not  appro\  e. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  He  will  exerci.se  that 
liower.  and  whether  he  exercises  that 
power  wisely,  we  know  that  within  the 
next  15  days  iic  will  exercise  a  right  to 
bomb  Cambodia— a  right  given  him  bv 
the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  con.-.ider 
that  he  has  the  righl  to  do  it.  But  be- 
cause we  are  unable  to  muster  the  votes, 
this  is  a  compromise  tliat  would  stop  it. 
This  is  the  time  we  have  had  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  t.-^ike  any  action  to  pro- 
hibit bombing. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  But  he  would  now 
have  tlie  power  by  our  action.  Would  he 
also  have  the  power  to  bomb  Laos? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  he  viewed  it,  ye-. 
And  h'.  would  excici; e  the  power. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  He  would  have  the 
iKJWcr  as  he  viewed  it  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  i-  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Under  this  resolution 
then— and  the  conversations  have  been 
carried  on  between  the  President  and  the 
.'•-'enator   from   Pennsylvania   and    liavc 


been  reported  to  us  by  the  Senator  from. 
Pennsylvania — he  would  have  the  power 
for  45  days  to  bomb  in  Indochina. 

-Mr.  F  ULBRIGHT.  He  already  has  that 
power.  Let  me  emphasize  what  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Did  tlic  Senator  say 
that  he  has  that  power? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Not  as  to  the  ground 
forces. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  he  has  the 
power.  As  long  as  the  military  forces  will 
follow  his  orders,  he  can  do  these  things 
Th.at  does  not  mean  he  has  this  author- 
ity under  the  constitution  and  laws.  But 
tills  is  wliat  I  emph.isize;  The  acceptance 
01  an  August  15  cutoff  date  sliould  in  no 
way  be  inlerj^icted  as  recognition  bv  the 
committee  of  the  President's  authority  to 
cn.-^age  United  States  forces  m  liostilities 
until  that  date. 

After  I  prepared  tliis  statemerit  the 
distinguished  Senator  froni  Pcnnsvl- 
\ania  went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
clear  it  in  detail  wiUr  tlie  White  House. 
I  liave  received  his  assurance  that  this  is 
a  firm  understanding  v.iih  thr  President. 
I  was  speaking.  I  thought,  for  the  com- 
mittee, in  .saying  that  we  do  not  recognize 
the  President's  aullionty  to  continue  the 
bombing.  B:it  that  is  diiTcrent  from  the 
Ijower  to  do  it. 

This  has  always  been  the  trouble  we 
have  had  m  putting  sanctions  on  the 
President.  This  has  always  been  the 
trouble  and  will  contniue  to  be,  unless 
Presidents  have  respect  for  the  views  of 
Congress. 

I  believe  ve  iiave  assurance  that  this 
will  not  be  vetoed,  and  it  will  be  the  law 
as  a  cutoff  dale. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Recognizing  the 
power  as  the  President  has  u.sed  it,  and  as 
President  John.'^on  used  it  back  in  Au- 
gust 1964  we  give  him  45  more  days  of 
power  to  continue  the  bombing  in  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam,  to  use  as 
he  sees  fit.  I  deem  that  delegation  of 
l)Ower  to  be  the  second  coming  of  the 
Gull  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  already  the 
law.  and  has  been  lor  .some  time,  that  he 
cannot  take  ground  troops  into  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  That  was  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment.  I  believe.  That  is  already 
ilie  law.  and  tins  does  not  disturb  that. 

I  do  not  think  tins  compromise  will 
give  him  any  right  or  authority  he  does 
not  already  have.  I  do  not  think  he  has 
tlic  authority. 

-Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Is  it  not  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding that  the  adoption  of  thi.s 
resolution  would  add  not  one  bit  to  the 
President's  authoiity  in  regard  to  bomb- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia  between  now  and 
.August  15? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Il  is  certainly  my 
understanding  that  it  does  not  give  him 
any  authority  whatsoever.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  has  any  authoritv. 
Air.  CASE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  he  has  the 
Itower.  as  long  as  the  military  forces  will 
obey  his  commands. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  as  long  as  we  ca.nnot 
get  t\o-tiiirds  of  both  Hou.ses  to  over- 
ride a  veto:  is  tliat  not  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  C.'.SE.  Is  tliat  not  correct? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  mv  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  CASE  And  is  this  not  the  best 
way.  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  chaimnn 
to  get  tiie  quickest  ending  we  pos.-ibh 
can  get  through  any  a(  lion  we  can  lake 
on  ho.stiluies  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  absence  of 

the  c:ipacily  to  overiide  the  veto,  it  is 

my  oi^inion  it  is  the  quickest  wav. 

S'-\ei-al  Senators  addressed  tlie  Chair 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  tl-  di.-- 

tuu'uislied  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  the  S-n- 
ator  irom  New  Jersey  has  almost  asked 
-my  oue.-tion.  which  was  tliis:  If  tin.- 
amendment  is  not  aiiiirovcd.  xiv.r.ev  the 
auihority  wliich  the  Pre-idtnt  claims  he 
has.  can  lie  not  continue  the  bombing 
not  only  until  August  15.  but  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  October  1.  December  1.  even  into 
next  year?  But  under  the  agreement 
under  the  understanding  which  the  num- 
bers cf  tlie  Committee  on  Fore^-m  Pcla- 
t'ons  and  otl;ers  h.,ve  hud  with  the  ad- 
niiiMstration.  ti:ere  is  virtual  agreement 
to  completely  stop  all  military  iiostiluics 
111  Indochina  not  later  than  the  15ih  of 
-Auf'ust.  or  hoi)eiullv  much  earlier? 

.Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  hope  very 
mucn  It  would  be  niu:h  eu:'l;er.  that  is 
coircct. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order.  If  Senators  wish  to 
conduct  conversations,  they  should  cair. 
them  on  in  the  cloakroom. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre-ident.  it 
grieves  me  very  much  to  differ  with  m. 
colleague.-,  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Co:n- 
nmiec  and  m  the  Senate.  However.  I 
must  make  my  \iev.s  known,  and  I  mu-t 
say  that  wlial  we  will  be  considermi; 
shortly  is  not  an  accommodation  with 
the  Cliief  Executive  of  tins  country,  but 
a  capitulation  and  an  abdication  of  the 
constitutional   power-  oi   the  Sen.ae. 

May  I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
under  the  Constitution,  tiie  Congreis 
shall  \\■^\c  the  power  to  lay  ta.xes.  lo 
declare  war,  and  to  do  certain  othe- 
things. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  witiihold  tor  .■ 
moment.'   The  Chair  apologues   to  the 
Senator,  but  other  Senators  are  not  ex- 
ter.dni!'   huii  ihe  couilcsy  ol  attention 
The   Ciiair   has   repeatedly    asked    Ui.i' 
Senators  remain  at  utiention 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.    ^TANSFIELD.    The    warmaking 
tiower    1-    that    of   CoiKress   exclusivelv 
and  tiie  war  m  Cambodia  does  not  have 
a  shred  oi  v.ilidity  aitathed  to  it.  It  i- 
illcgal.  It  IS  unconstitutional,  it  is  im- 
moral. 

Wliy  sliould  v,o  be  afraid  of  a  confron- 
tation with  the  executive  branch  of  thi- 
Governmcnt?  Wliy  do  we  ha\e  to  cave  in 
so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  oi  bcaig  un- 
able to  override  a  \eto?  Why  cm  we  no: 
face  up  to  our  responsibilities  imder  Ihe 
Con-tuution  '  Whv  can  we  not  do  what 
we  can  to  see  tliat  the  reasons  wliy  we 
remained  in  Vietnam — to  bring  about 
the  witiiriraw.d  of  all  US.  military  per- 
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sonnel  and  the  release  of  all  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war — arc  not  repeated  in  Cam- 
bodia? 

There  are  American  prisoner.";  of  war 
in  Cambodia  because  of  this  bombing, 
now  in  its  113lh  day.  There  are  men  who 
liave  been  killed  in  Cambodia,  and  there 
will  be  more  in  the  weeks  and  the  months 
ahead.  We  have  dropped,  in  bomb  ton- 
naize  in  Cambodia  in  the  past  5  months, 
over  200.000  tons  of  bombs,  on  a  poor, 
hapless  people  livins,'  in  a  nation  where 
the  ma.iority  of  the  inhabitants  desire 
nothing  more  than  to  be  let  alone. 

In  the  preceding  3  years,  we.  the  United 
States,  dropped  175.000  tons  of  bombs  on 
Cambodia — as  I  say.  on  a  poor,  haplc-s 
people  who  asked  only  to  be  left  alone 
to  determine  their  ov.n  destiny.  Wc  are 
upholding  a  puppet  government,  and  we 
are  domg  it  on  a  ba.sis  of  the  bombs  we 
drop.  We  are  not  allowing  the  Cam- 
bodians to  get  tosclher  among  them- 
selves to  determine  their  own  future. 
What  we  are  doing,  if  we  approve  this 
.substitute,  is  agreeing  to  the  policy  of 
this  administration  past,  now,  and  in 
the  future,  at  least  until  August  15.  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  accede  to  tlie 
diminution  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress.  That  has  been  happening  in 
this  institution  since  the  days  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  We  have  voluntarily 
allowed  the  administrations,  since  that 
time,  to  take  over  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities which  are  ours  and  should  be 
ours  alone. 

No  wonder  peo!)!e  wonder  at  what  we 
are  about.  No  wonder  we  do  not  enjoy  tlie 
regard  which  we  should  accrue  to  Mem- 
bers of  this,  the  most  delibeiative  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world. 

I  wonder  when  we  are  going  to  face  up 
to  our  responsibilitie.s — veto  or  not— and 
take  our  chances,  stay  in  ses.^ion  if  need 
be.  and  do  what  we  can  to  express  the 
will  of  the  American  people. 

After  all.  we  do  have  the  responsibil- 
ities which  I  mention.  We  certainly 
.should  have  learned  since  the  first  Amer- 
ican casualty  in  Indochina  was  an- 
nounced on  January  1.  1961.  what  that 
terrible  mi.sad venture,  that  tragedv.  has 
cost  us. 

Do  we  rcah/e  that  in  all  of  Indochina 
up  to  a  few  weeks  ago.  we  ha\e  dropiied 
a  total  of  6.6  million  tons  of  bombs? 

Do  we  recollect  that,  as  of  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  in  botli  the  Pacific  and 
European  theaters,  we  dropped  a  total 
of  3.2  milhon  tons  of  bombs? 

In  this  insignificant  part  of  the  world, 
an  area  in  which  we  have  never  had  any 
vital  interest,  an  area  which  would  have 
been  better  left  alone,  v.e  have  dropped 
3.3  million  more  tons  of  bombs  than  we 
dropped  on  all  our  enemies  during  all  of 
World  Warn.* 

Tlie  cost  has  been  high  for  us,  and  the 
cost  has  been  lugh  for  the  Indochinese 
people  as  v. ell. 

Where  is  this  nc.ice  witl;  honor  which 
we  have  heard  about  time  and  time  and 
time  again  over  the  pa.^t  several  months? 
I  guess  it  i.s  still  a  will  of  the  wisp,  i 
v\ouid  place  no  credence  in  a  resolution 
or  a  substitute  of  this  kind  because,  the 
Lord  only  knows  what  will  hajjpen  in 
the  meantime,  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
v.h.i»  the  Congress  will  do.  Maybe,  come 


August  15.  there  will  be  a  request  for 
another  extension  and  other  argimients 
will  be  advanced. 

The  time  to  act  on  this  is  now — veto 
or  no  \cto. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident.  section  108  of  the 
continuing  resolution— the  Eagleton 
I'mendment— has  already  been  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
already  been  approved  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
lan-zua^.e  is  not  in  dispute.  It  is  not  in 
doubt.  It  would  end  tlie  bombing.  It 
v.ould  make  impossible  the  capture  of 
additional  American  flyers.  It  would 
make  impossible  the  collection  again  of 
American  hostages— a  lesson  learned 
with  the  lives,  the  limbs,  and  the  blood 
of  Ame-.-icans  spilled  throughout  South 
Vietnam. 

Three  months  ago  we  welcomed  home 
those  prisoners.  Their  captivity  has 
ended  and  they  arc  back  with  us. 

The  i.ssue  before  the  Senate,  therefore. 
is  whether  we  arc  to  lock  this  Nation 
again  inextricably  into  a  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  i.ssue  is  whether, 
once  more,  we  will  have  to  risk  the  lives 
of  Americans  in  order  to  bring  back  the 
POW.s— the  pawns  used  to  guarantee 
this  Nation's  involvement. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  are  to  endor.se 
this  bombing,  this  war,  this  policy  that 
again  opens  the  door  to  the  confinement 
of  American  ho.stages— either  for  a  day. 
15  days.  45  days,  or  whatever. 

Be  it  for  a  day,  10  da.vs,  a  month.  2 
months,  or  2  years,  if  the  Senate 
approves  the  bombing  and  tiie  war,  no 
date  iirinted  on  a  piece  of  paper  will 
serve  to  get  us  out.  Most  assuredlv,  as 
American  POWs  again  emerge  in  South- 
east Asia,  this  Nation  undoubtedly  will 
remain  there.  To  preclude  that  event  and 
prevent  this  ever-deepending  enmesh- 
ment.  seetion  108— the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment— of  the  continuing  resolution 
should  be  adoiited  unaltered  and  intact. 
Section  109  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion—the Case-Church  amendment— 
sliouid  also  be  adopted  as  is  and  unal- 
tered, if  we  are  to  assure  that  the  cancer 
of  today's  bombing  in  Cambodia  does  not 
spread  elsewhere  m  Indocliina. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  tlie  Senate  does 
net  alter  or  amend  either  provision. 

The  bombing  must  stop— not  next 
month,  not  on  August  15.  but  now. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bombing  will  stop 
if  we  will  live  up  to  our  respon.sibilities 
and  continue  to  maintain  our  supijort  of 
tiie  Eagleton  amendment  and  the  Case- 
Church  amendment. 

The  time  to  do  it  is  not  45  days  from 
now— the  time  to  do  it  is  now. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Tlie      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
JIif.HEs  I .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield > 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
at  this  time,  with  great  reluctance,  to 
differ  with  the  very  distin'juished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Forei.gn  Rela- 
tions and  those  other  distinguished  Mem- 
bers who  have  worked  on  this  iiarticular 
compromise. 

I  sliould  like  to  point  out  that  the  code 
word  going  around  tlie  Halls  of  Congress 
today  and  yesterday  has  been  the  word 
••comi)romise."   That   is  what   we   have 


heard  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  on 
this  floor,  the  word  "compromise." 

There  are  times  and  there  are  issues 
when  one  can  never  compromise. 

One  does  not  compromise  about  (he 
constitutional  respon.sibilities  of  this 
body. 

One  decs  not  compromise  about  law. 
_  One  does  not  compromise  about  the 
slaughter  of  innocents,  it  may  be  onlv  a 
procedural  technicality  whether  our 
bombs  stop  falling  now,  or  45  days  from 
no-^v.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
lor  those  on  whom  tho.se  bombs  will  fall 
I  cannot  understand  what  the  admin- 
istration expects  to  gain  by  ccmmuni- 
ciating  to  the  world  that  we  will  bomb 
for  45  more  days,  and  only  45  more 
days.  If  the  bombing  of  Indochina  .since 
the  peace  agreement  has  been  totally  un- 
constitutional up  until  now,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  expressed,  and  as  I 
also  believe,  then  Congress  is  now  ap- 
proving and  affirming  an  action  that 
totally  emasculates  the  power  and  tiie 
constitutional  role  of  Congress.  In  ef- 
fect. Congress  would  be  ratifying  a  past 
and  future  action  that  we  have  judged 
to  be  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  im- 
moral. 

We  have  no  commitment  to  Cambodis. 
Congress  has  said  specifically,  in  Public 
Law  91-652.  pa.s.sed  on  January  5,  1971. 
and  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  passed  into  law  on  February  7, 
1972.  that  we  have  no  commitment  to 
the  Government  of  Cambodia,  Yet  this 
administration,  in  violation  of  these 
words  and  this  law  of  Congress,  con- 
tinues to  bomb  in  Cambodia, 

Why  are  we.  then,  to  have  anv  kind 
of  credence  that  whate\er  we  write  into 
a  compromise  today  that  might  be  signed 
by  the  administration  will  be  observed 
by  this  administration,  any  more  than 
they  have  observed  or  failed  to  obser\e 
Public  Law  91-652? 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's  ac- 
tions have  constituted  a  commitment  to 
Cambodia,  any  way  we  look  at  it.  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  Congress  and  an  act 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  By  ap- 
proving that  bombing  in  any  way,  .shape, 
or  form,  we  become  collaborators  in  an 
action  that  is  contrary  to  the  law  and 
will  of  Congress,  at  least  as  we  stated 
the  v.ill  of  Congress  last  week. 

There  are  some  issues  over  which  com- 
promise means  a  total  contradiction  of 
past  beliefs  and  principles,  and  this  is 
one  such  occasion.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
support  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose any  compromi.se  to  set  any  further 
date  as  a  cutoff  for  America's  bombing 
of  Indoch.ina.  I  uvje  the  Senate  to  insist 
tiiat  the  bill  we  pa.ss  must  end  the  bomb- 
ing now — not  tomorrow,  not  next  v^eek. 
not  next  month,  but  now.  on  the  very  day 
tills  long-awaited  end-lhe-bombing  bill 
becomes  a  law. 

Day  after  day.  week  after  week,  momii 
after  month,  millions  of  innocent  men 
and  women  and  children  of  Cambodia 
have  endured  the  brutal  on.slaught  of 
death  and  destruction  rained  down  on 
their  homes  and  villages  and  country- 
side by  America's  B-52's  and  America's 
fighter  bombers. 

Now  at  last,  this  week  in  Conrross,  the 
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Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
iiave  closed  ranks  against  the  war.  With 
a  strong  and  clear  ma.iority  voice,  we 
have  spoken  our  demand  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  slop  the  killing.  Surely,  we 
cannot  yield  so  soon  in  our  common  new- 
found resolve  to  end  the  war. 

The  compromise  we  are  asked  to  ratify 
by  the  President  will  go  down  in  infamy 
HI  .American  history.  How  can  Congress 
ijossibly  accejit  this  cruel  and  calculated 
i'act.  a  pact  in  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  are  asked  to  ratify 
tiie  luicon.scionable  and  unconstitutional 
warniaking  of  the  President  in  recent 
weeks.  What  he  is  asking  us — neither 
more  nor  less — is  amnesty  for  the 
.slaughter  of  the  past,  and  a  license  for 
6  more  weeks  of  slaughter  in  Cambodia. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the 
piinciple  now  at  stake.  For  years,  going 
back  beyond  the  beginning  of  this  ad- 
minstration.  many  of  us  who  vote  today 
have  sought  to  end  tlie  war.  At  first,  the 
ranks  were  small — no  more  than  one  or 
two.  a  decade  ago.  And  then,  as  the  war 
went  on  and  as  thousands  of  young 
Americans  kept  on  dying  for  a  cause  we 
could  not  understand,  the  numbers  be- 
gan to  grow.  And  then  at  last,  this  year, 
after  all  our  troops  and  all  our  prisoners 
had  come  home,  our  numbers  finally 
reached  a  ma.iority  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Hou.se  to  say  the  war  must  end. 
How.  today,  so  close  to  victory  after 
we  have  stood  so  strong  .so  firm  .so  long, 
can  we  give  our  great  goal  away?  How- 
can  we  yield  to  the  President,  and  give 
him  our  authority  and  blessing  to  bomb 
and  kill  for  6  more  weeks? 

If  we  accept  this  compromise,  then  we 
dishonor  the  cause  for  jjeace  for  which 
we  ha\e  worked  so  long.  If  we  yield  now, 
then  the  Cambodian  blood  tliat  is  shed 
between  now  and  August  15  will  be  on 
the  hands  of  the  Senate  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  none  of  us  siiould  have  to 
bear  that  stain. 

And  it  is  all  so  futile.  The  compromise 
has  no  .lustification  in  logic,  let  alone 
morality.  If  the  President  cannot 
achieve  a  cea.se-fire  today  in  Cambodia, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  45  days  from 
now.  If  those  who  are  fighting  the  Cam- 
bodian civil  war  have  survived  the  100 
days  of  relentless  American  bombing 
since  the  Paris  peace  agreement  was 
signed  this  year,  they  can  survive  an- 
other 45  days  as  well,  but  at  a  cost  in 
life  and  blood  that  America  has  no  right 
to  ask. 

In  sum.  the  only  purpose  of  the  com- 
promise proposed  today  is  to  save  some 
shred  of  the  President's  tattered  pres- 
tige. But  think  of  the  price  wc  are  asking 
the  people  of  Cambodia  to  pay.  The 
inice  is  6  more  weeks  of  killing,  6  more 
weeks  of  bloodshed,  6  more  weeks  of  our 
sforched  earth  policy  in  Cambodia,  6 
more  weeks  of  America's  destruction  of 
helpless  peoples  half  a  world  away. 

I  say.  the  Senate  must  not  yield. 
We  must  stand  firm  for  an  immediate 
end  to  the  bombing,  and  reject  this  im- 
moral pact.  How  can  any  of  us  vote  today 
to  aiiprove  6  more  weeks  of  ravaging  a 
tiny  lovely  country  named  Cambodia? 

One  final  word.  A  few  days  ago.  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  American  Air 
Force  captain  in  Guam.  He  had  written 


me  before,  and  lie  wrote  again,  piui.sini', 
Congress  for  our  growing  success  against 
the  war.  and  ur^'ing  us  to  carry  on  our 
work.  He  writes: 

l:)F.\R      .SiNATOR       KtN.VEDV  I       llitve      jUs; 

rei>eived  your  leuer  of  June  G  wi'.h  copies 
of  the  May  31  Coiigrcs.sioual  Record.  It  was 
Dioourrigiiig  to  read  the  Record  and  .see  thai 
I  lie  majority  of  the  Senate  under.stands  tlie 
l^roljlein  v.'c  are  faced  with  in  Cambodia  I 
Itavc  allowed  some  of  my  fellow  olTicer^  to 
road  the  excerpt.s  you  .sent  me  and  they 
too  felt  that  ruially  the  Senate  was  doiny 
.n.i.vl.ing. 

Oitr  comlilned  reqiiesi  is  tliat  the  matur 
le  carried  out  to  execution  and  not  left  lo 
ri}e  in  Cciinnittee.  We  all  realize  that  the 
j.'ocossc-,  of  government  lake  time,  bin  every 
ci.iy  of  delay  nieaiis  tons  more  ho!nb.s  dropped 
:.iid  more  people  dead  or  dying. 

^  on   lia'.e  our  full  .support. 
Rcspcci  fiiUy. 

That  i^  th.e  view  of  our  men  in  affinn. 
How  can  the  Senate  do  less? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
oppose  this  so-called  compromise  on  the 
cutoff  date  for  bombing  in  Indochina.  It 
IS  not  a  compromi.sc — it  is  one  more  abdi- 
cation by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
responsibilities.  It  gives  the  President 
exactly  what  he  has  asked  for  as  regards 
the  date  for  the  cutoff,  and  in  doing  .so 
it  puts  Congress'  .seal  of  approval  on  any 
military  action  he  may  choose  to  take 
in  Indochina  till  Augtist  15. 

Perhajis  the  sponsors  of  this  "com- 
liromise"  have  in  all  good  conscience  per- 
suaded themselves  otherwise.  I.  iicr.son- 
ally.  cannot  ignore  implications  of  this 
action  that  is  being  urged  upon  us.  Mr. 
President,  we  know  full  well  what  inter- 
pretation the  administration — and  the 
world — will  place  upon  Congress"  retreat 
in  the  face  of  Executive  iiressurc.  Our  re- 
treat will  be  .seen  as  a  blank  check  to  Mr. 
Nixon  for  pursuit  of  his  war  policies 
And  we  know  from  long  and  bitter  ex- 
perience what  u.se  he  is  likely  to  make 
of  that  giant.  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for 
another  Gulf  of  Tonkins. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  made  in 
this  connection.  By  .setting  August  15 
rather  than  June  30  as  a  cutoff  date  for 
U.S.  military  action  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  we  do  nothing  more  than  prolong 
the  killing.  It  provides  no  incentive  to 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  insurgents  to 
stoi)  fighting.  It  tells  them  only  to  liold 
on  for  another  6  weeks.  Whatever  dire 
con.sequeiices  the  administration  .sees  as 
resulting  from  an  immediate  bombing 
halt  will  follow  .just  as  surely  in  late  Au- 
gust as  in  early  July.  I  repeat.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: It  does  nothing  more  than  to  pro- 
long the  killing— and  to  increase  the 
likeliliood  of  still  more  American  casual- 
ties—American dead,  wounded  and 
POWs. 

In  ac'oiiting  the  Eagleton  and  the 
Ca.se-Cliureh  amendments,  the  Congress 
was  at  long  last  expressing  the  clear  will 
ol  an  overwhelming  ma.iority  of  the  ])eo- 
Ple  we  represent.  If  we  back  down  now 
we  shall  be  guilty  not  only  of  abdicating 
cur  constitutional  respon.sibilities  but  of 
turning  our  backs  on  those  to  whom  wc 
owe  our  deepest  allegiance,  our  consti- 
tuents. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  intend  to  assume  that 
burden  of  guilt  .And  I  urge  my  coUeagties 


to  coiiMder  that  wc  cannot— as  the  de- 
signers of  this  false  compromise  urge-- 
purchase  a  title  to  "resiionsibility'  by  re- 
pudiating the  will  of  our  constituents  and 
the  imperatives  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  want  Vi 
commend  tiie  distinguished  chairman  oi 
tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee  aivi 
the  ranking  minority  Member  lor  what 
I  coniider  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  .solu- 
tion to  tlie  question  o!  lurtiier  US.  in- 
volvement in  Indochina 

Alihougii  I  .'ujjported  the  President  s 
policy  in  that  part  of  the  world  up 
through  the  signing  of  the  cea.se-fire 
agreements  in  Pans  last  January.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  gain  little  from  our 
continued  involvement  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  am  willing  to  supi)ort  a  funding 
cutoff.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
its  looks  possible  to  negotiate  a  cea.se-fire 
in  Cambodia,  to  add  to  tho.se  already  in 
existence  throughout  tlie  rest  of  Indo- 
china. I  am  particularly  plca.sed  that  tin* 
distniguished  chairman  has  agreed  to 
the  date  certain  of  August  15  If.  by  that 
time,  no  agreement  ha.s  been  reached. 
funds  for  continued  involvement  will  run 
out  and  tiie  U.S.  iiresence  in  that  part  oi 
the  world  will  come  to  an  end 

However,  as  that  presence  ends,  let 
no  one  contend  that  we  have  failed  tc 
honor  cur  commitment,s  for  the  President 
will  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
peace  to  Southeast  Asia  and  by-and- 
large.  he  has  done  an  excellent  .iob  of  a. 
What  IS  required  now,  is  a  willingnc-^ 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  m  Hanoi  to 
accept  our  peaceful  intentions  and  to  trv 
lor  once  to  achieve  politically  wh.it  they 
have  tried  and  lailcd  lor  .so  long  to 
achieve  militarily.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  welcome  sign  and  it  would  truly  mitialo 
the  global  generation  of  peace  for  wliich 
the  President  has  worked  ,so  hard. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  for  8 
years  I  have  opiiosed  US.  invol-, ement  ;n 
the  Indochinese  War  For  8  years,  in  and 
outside  the  Senate.  I  have  support (d 
every  effort  to  cut  off  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  US  involvement  m  th;tt 
war.  Each  such  effort  contained  a  dead- 
line for  funding  U.S.  military  efforts  la 
Indochina,  and  each  failed.  Now  for  the 
first  time  I  have  a  chance  to  support  a 
deadline  which  will  not  fail. 

By  aiijiroving  this  amendment  to  the 
Senate  does  not  condone  for  1  niLnutc 
more  the  illegal  and  immoral  bombing 
of  Cambodia.  What  the  Senate  can  say 
now.  and  at  last  with  finality,  is  that  US 
involvement  v'lll  end  no  later  than  Au- 
gust 15  The  Congress  would  not  sanction 
the  war  It  would  end  U.S.  involvemcn: 
in  the  war.  and  upon  terms  which  pic- 
.scrvc  its  constitutional  autliority  The 
President  has  finally  relented. 

And  the  Congress  now  has  no  alter- 
native. There  is  no  other  way.  The  Hou.-e 
will  not  override  the  President's  veto  We 
can  .stay  here  until  doomsday  passing 
one  bill  after  another  to  cut  off  the 
funds — and  all  to  no  avail  Tlic  Con- 
gress can  defeat  thi.s  amendment— and 
accommodate  the  President  with  a  con- 
troniation  whicli  will  divert  public  at- 
tention from  his  difficulties.  It  can  bring 
the  functions  of  the  Government  tu  .< 
halt — and  prolong  the  war  Or  upon  prm- 
cii)les  many  of  us  have  suiipo^tcd  tor  H 
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long  years  we  can  now  finally  end  U.S. 
involvement  in  this  abominable  conflict. 
Mr.  President,  to  conclude  this  com- 
ment on  an  ignoble,  yet  reassuring,  note, 
u  the  Congress  approves  this  amendment 
US.  military  activity  cannot  end  later 
than  August  15.  It  probably  will  end 
£coner.  President  Nixon  is  not  likely  to 
wait  until  August  15  and  then  ignomin- 
iously  and  abruptly  terminate  military 
activity.  He  will,  hriving  relented,  now 
.'^eek  a  way  out  raid  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  I  am  for  giving  him  this  last 
chance  to  end  this  horror  upon  our  land 
and  theirs — no  later  than  August  15. 

Mr.  McI^fTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  to  support  the  pending  amendment. 
This  is  a  terribly  difficult  vote  for  me 
to  cast.  I  have  stood  firmly  for  ending  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  for  ending  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia. 

There  has  been  no  con.stitutional  basis 
for  the  bombing. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  want  It 
stopped. 

The  mail  from  my  constituents  has 
been  nearly  unanimous  in  calling  for  an 
end  to  this  bombing. 

Yet  our  Nation  faces  many — so  many 
crucial  problems  today. 

We  have  the  tragedy  of  Watergate. 
Our  prices  have  gone  beyond  the  point 
where  millions  of  Americans  can  balance 
their  budget. 

Our  trade  with  the  re.st  of  the  -vorld 
is  still  a  desperate  problem. 

We  face  an  energy  crisis  which  will  tax 
our  every  capability  to  meet. 

Can  we  add  to  that  the  possibility  of 
further  tearing  our  Nation  apart  by  pos- 
.■-ibly  bringing  our  Federal  Government  to 
a  virtual  standstill,  delaying  social  .<;e- 
( urity  checks,  halting  grants  to  States 
and  localities,  and  causing  extreme  un- 
certainty and  heartache  among  our 
people. 

By  adop.ing  this  amendment  we  will 
have,  for  ihe  first  time  and  agreement 
by  the  administration  that  a  day  certain 
has  been  established  for  removmg  our- 
.•-elves  from  the  terrible  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  is  not  a  minor  accompli.sh- 
meiu. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  I  want  it 
clearly  known  that  my  vote  is  not  a  vote 
putting  the  .stamp  of  approval  on  the 
bombing— it  is  not  a  vole  that  m  any 
way  declares  the  constitutionality  of 
what  has  been  done  in  Cambodia  or  what 
may  occur  in  the  next  45  days. 

I  am  supporting  this  amendment  as 
the  only  po.ssible  way  out  of  a  nearly  im- 
po.'^sible  situation. 

Mr.  CHURCH  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  < .  The  Senator  from  Idaho  i.s  recog- 
nized. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
distressing  to  differ  with  a  Senator  I  re- 
^■ard  so  highly  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.s.sachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy) 
or  with  our  honored  majority  leader,  Mr, 
Mansfield,  who  has  fought  against  this 
war  in  Cambodia  and  in  Vietnam  for  so 
long,  with  such  determination  and  con- 
viction, or  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield i. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  also  find  it  .some- 
what repu!-:nant  that  there  .--hould  be  an 


inference  in  this  debate  that  those  of  us 
who  support  the  provision  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
are  somehow  relepated  to  the  ranks  of 
the  impure,  while  those  who  oppose  it 
somehow  stand  on  the  side  of  conscience. 
I  have  a  conscience,  too.  I  do  not  wish 
to  belabor  the  fact,  but  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  that  I  have  opposed  this 
war  as  long  as  any  other  Member  of  this 
body,  and  I  have  worked  as  hard  as  I 
know  how.  through  the  Congress,  to  bring 
this  war  to  an  end. 

So  I  do  not  have  to  be  reminded  that 
liie  war  m  Cambodia  is  an  abomination. 
It  docs  not  have  to  be  emphasized,  inso- 
far as  I  am  concerned,  that  it  is  an  un- 
ron.'-titutional  exercise  in  Pre.'Jidential 
j)o\vcr.  I  do  not  need  reminding  about 
the  havoc  our  part  has  wrought  to  the 
societies  of  Indochina  and  of  North 
America. 

If  there  were  any  way  tonight  that  I 
could,  by  oiiposing  this  resolution,  bring 
the  war  to  an  immediate  end,  I  would 
oppase  it.  If  there  were  a  way  I  coiUd 
save  the  life  of  a  single  child,  or  of  a 
.\oung  bride,  or  an  old  man  in  Cambodia 
tonight,  by  voting  against  this  resolution, 
I  would  vote  against  it. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  however,  that  I 
cannot  follow  the  argument  made  by  our 
(iistuiRuished  majority  leader  or  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  or  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  They  have  said 
that  if  this  proposition  is  accepted,  the 
Senate  is  someliow  giving  its  blessing  to 
an  unconstitutional  war,  to  an  illegal 
war,  to  an  inmioral  war,  to  an  idiotic 
war. 

Now,  that  IS  a  novel  argument.  For  this 
IS  not  the  first  time  that  a  deadline  has 
been  placed  in  an  amendment  to  end  the 
war.  I  caiinot  remember,  over  the  past 
.-several  years,  any  proposal  to  end  the 
war  that  did  not  have  a  deadline.  Cer- 
tainly, the  McGovern-Hatfield  proposal 
contained  a  deadline,  and  it  was  said 
then  that  it  was  immoral  to  support  it, 
since  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  was 
unconstitutional  in  that  it  had  not  been 
latitied  by  Congress. 

I  was  sponsor  of  two  amendments  di- 
rected toward  limiting  our  involvement 
m  this  war,  amendments  that  carried 
and  became  law  historically  known  as 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,s.  They 
contained  deadlines,  but  it  was  never 
said  that  we  endorsed  the  war,  because 
of  tiie  deadline. 

I  worked  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ments. But  It  was  never  suggested,  at 
any  time  during  those  debates,  that  be- 
cause there  were  deadlines  contained 
in  the  Mansfield  amendments,  it  was  im- 
moral to  support  them. 

This  is  not  a  contest  of  conscience,  in 
which  the  side  of  the  pure  stands  ar- 
rayed against  the  impure.  This  is  a  stark 
and  simple  matter  of  how  we  bring  this 
awful  war  to  an  end. 

Tiiose  who  argue  against  this  resolu- 
tion have  no  way  to  brmg  this  tragic  war 
to  an  end— not  tonight,  not  next  week, 
not  by  ilic  end  of  the  sunmier.  or  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  bombing  wiJl  go  on, 
and  the  young,  the  old.  the  sick,  and  the 
innocent  will  die — in  larger  numbers  and 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  if  we 
adopt  this  proposal  t-onight. 


In  all  8  years  I  have  opposed  tliis  war, 
there  has  been  one  thing  that  has  alwavs 
been  plain,  and  that  is  that  Congress 
would  never  write  into  law  a  provision 
terminating  our  part  in  the  war,  without 
the  signature  of  the  President.  Is  there  a 
man  liere  who  can  convincingly  argue 
that  we  shall  secure  the  President's  sig- 
nature on  any  proposal  to  cut  off  funds 
now?  The  President  has  already  vetoed 
that  proposition.  And  the  House  came 
nowhere  near  overriding  the  veto?  Do 
Senators  think  that  by  sending  the  Pres- 
ident the  same  proposition  again  he  will 
suddenly  cave  in,  that  he  will  not  veto 
the  next  bill,  and  the  next  and  the  next? 
In  fact,  he  has  said  to  Members  he  will 
veto  more.  How  long  do  we  wait  for  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  each  House  to  mate- 
rialize? How  long  will  the  war  go  on? 

We  may  dispute  indefinitely  the  Presi- 
dent's exercise  of  authority,  but  we  can- 
not -stop  the  war  without  his  signature, 
unless  we  override  his  veto,  for  which 
there  is  no  prospect  in  sight. 

So  I  have  no  troubles  of  conscience  in 
urging  this  proposition  on  tlie  Senate.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  live  in  infamy.  Indeed, 
u  will  be  celebrated  a?  a  statutory  action 
finally  joining  together  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  to  end  Ameri- 
can participation  in  a  war  I  have  hated 
and  opposed  for  nearly  a  decade.  I  wish 
to  God  there  had  been  a  way  to  end  it 
sooner.  But  I  am  not  going  to  .slam  shut 
the  door  on  this,  our  first  real  oppor- 
tunity. 

Least  of  all  would  I  regard  this  proposi- 
tion as  a  "cave-in"  by  Congress.  That 
does  not  coincide  with  the  facts  at  all. 
We  have  already  passed  one  amendment 
that  I  supported,  sponsored  by  the  Sena- 
toi-  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagletoni. 
Would  that  we  could  have  enacted  it  into 
law  with  the  President's  signature,  but 
Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  that  propo.sition, 
which  called  for  an  immediate  cutoff  of 
funds.  Wi.shing  for  it  cannot  get  it  with- 
out the  President's  actual  consent. 

The  Eapleton  amendment,  remember, 
called  for  a  partial  cutoff;  only  as  to 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  I  do  not  criticize  it, 
!)Ut  that  is  all  it  related  to.  Now,  we  have 
had  ."ioine  experience  with  partial  cut- 
o.Ts,  and  it  has  been  uniformly  bad. 
Congress  cut  off  funds  for  sending 
combat  troops  into  Laos,  so  the  Pre.'i- 
(lont  sent  them  into  Cambodia,  instead. 
We  then  cut  off  funds  for  sending  com- 
bat troops  and  mihtary  advisers  into 
Cambodia,  so  we  now  have  the  bombs. 
Never  have  we  seen  a  complete  cutoff 
of  funds  for  all  military  activity  on  the 
land,  from  the  sea,  and  in  the  air  that 
encompasses  every  part  of  Indochina. 

It  is  no  cave-in  when  Congress  insists 
upon  a  complete  cutoff  covering  every 
part  of  Indochina,  covering  every  coun- 
try involved  in  these  protracted  hos- 
tilities. 

Do  Senators  think  the  President 
wanted  that?  He  fought  again.st  it,  and 
his  representatives  fought  against  it. 
They  said  it  could  not  be.  but  we  have 
secured  it  tonight,  a  complete  cutoff, 
in  exchange  for  the  deadline  date. 

I  would  prefer  an  immediate  cutoff, 
but  the  President's  signature  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  achieve  any  cutoff  at  all. 
Do  we  choose,  instead,  a  futile  debate, 
flouting  our  impotence,  and  allowing  this 
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war  in  Cambodia  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely? Do  not  think  prestige  comes  to 
Congress  because  of  its  impotence.  Do 
not  think  we  will  be  remembered  because 
of  tlie  purity  of  our  principles. 

We  have  a  chance  now.  after  all  these 
years,  to  do  what  I  thought  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  war  always  wanted  to  do, 
namely  to  cut  off  funds  and  force  an 
end  to  our  part  in  the  war.  That  was 
the  principle  of  the  McGovem -Hatfield 
amendment,  the  Mansfield  amendments, 
the  Cooper-Church  and  Case-Church 
amendments.  Now  comes  the  chance  to 
do  it  for  all  of  Indochina  and  bring 
peace  at  last. 

There  is  not  a  man  who  opijoses  this 
measure  who  can  offer  us  another  way. 
let  alone  a  better  way.  to  do  it.  So  I  will, 
with  good  conscience,  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  MOSS,  and  Mr 
EAGLETON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  first  explain  that  I  am  advised  we 
are  operating  under  the  rule,  and  the 
Chair  is  directed  to  recounize  the  Sen- 
ator who  first  addressed  the  Chair.  That 
is  not  always  easy  to  determine.  I  hope 
there  is  understanding.  Ihe  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  put  this  in  a  slitthtly  different 
context  than  it  has  been  put  before. 

I  have  for  many,  many  years  admired 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  I  ad- 
mire him  greatly  for  his  courage  over 
the  years  in  doing  what  I  thought  was 
right  and  in  following  his  conscience. 

I  think  his  conclusion  at  this  time, 
his  intellectual  conclusion  is  wrong  and 
I  wi.sh  to  give  my  reasons,  at  least  in 
my  opinion,  why  he  has  come  to  the 
wrong  conclusion. 

Let  us  examine  wliat  has  happened. 
We  have  fir.st  the  President  going  to  war. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  a  constitutional 
lawyer  to  know  that  violates  the  Con- 
stitution. We  have,  second,  a  President 
of  the  United  States  cutting  off  programs 
by  the  eupthemism  of  impoundment — 
failing,  as  the  Constitution  .says  he  will, 
to  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  a  second  unconstitutional 
act.  and  the  lower  courts  have  so  held. 
We  have  the  President  seeking  reorga- 
nization of  the  Government  in  certain 
aspects  without  the  action  of  Congress. 
That  has  been  held  unconstitutional  in 
the  lower  courts. 

Next,  we  have  the  President  at  one 
time  through  one  of  its  spokesman  mak- 
ing a  ridiculous  claim  of  executi\e  i^rivi- 
lege  which,  again,  obviously  was  uncon- 
stitutional. 

We  have  had.  in  my  opinion.  I  say 
to  the  Senate,  a  deliberate  avoidance 
of  and  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Where 
does  that  take  us?  In  my  own  personal 
opinion,  this  is  the  time  to  draw  the  line. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  confrontation 
has  got  to  come  to  a  head.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  bill  which  will  briim  that  con- 
frontation. I  am  not  saying  that  on  one 
side  are  all  the  angels  or  that  on  the 
other  side  are  all  the  devils.  I  am  saying 
that,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  this  is  the 
time  to  stand  up  for  the  Constitution. 
I  am  saying  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 


stick  with  the  Eagleton  amendment  and 
the  Case  amendment,  or  to  change  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
•so  as  to  strike  August  30  and  insert 
June  ,30. 

I  thuik  we  are  fooling  ourselves.  To 
depend  upon  a  law  that  we  i)ui  on  the 
books  being  carried  out.  if  it  suits  the 
purpose  of  the  man  who  is  tiie  man  to 
carry  it  out.  I  submit  will  lead  to  a  very 
intellectual  argument  about  the  date  of 
August  15. 

So  .just  from  a  reasoned  viewijoint  in 
sup))oit  of  a  document  that  has  made 
our  country  a  great  country,  although 
I  think  this  is  a  hard  deci.sion.  I  think 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  vote  against  a  man 
wliom  I  greatly  admire,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I.  of  cour.se.   have 
the    greatest    respect    for    the    Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  think  he  has  great  un- 
derstanding of  this  matter. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  to  consider 
an  alternative.  First.  I  may  say  that  a 
number  of  Senators  who  have  spoken 
here  have  begun  their  disagreement  with 
this  kind  of  ]iroposal  very  recently.  A 
short  time  ago — a  matter  of  months — 
they  were  willing  to  vote  lor  a  6-month 
cutoff.  This  propasal  is  for  45  days,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It 
is  true  that  we  can  precii)itate  clashes 
and  cut  off  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Government.  But  then  which  posi- 
tion will  the  country  support?  The  posi- 
tion of  Congre.ss  or  the  position  of  the 
Executive?  From  our  point  of  view,  of 
course.  I  have  no  doubt  what  I  would 
do.  It  would  be  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  in  .some  areas  we  have 
not  been  doing  well.  But  I  think  we  have 
been  doin-  well  in  many  of  the  areas  we 
ha\e  been  speaking  of.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  avoid  making  a  mistake  which  would 
turn  us  around  as  representatives  of  the 
country  and  in  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 

I  agree  that  in  this  area  we  can  legit- 
imately differ.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
.si)ect  for  the  ma.iority  leader's  position, 
as  I  do  for  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  But  what  we  are  confronted 
with  is  a  fact  of  life. 

I  disapprove  of  the  war  just  as  much 
as  anyone  else.  If  we  had  not  had  a  veto. 
I  would  not  support  this  proi)osal.  But 
I  have  some  reason  to  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  the  bill  again.  From  his 
point  of  view,  he  is  in  a  very  difficult  polit- 
ical situation  today  on  account  of  thinp.s 
the  Senator  has  mentioned,  especially 
the  hearings  in  the  Senate  committee, 
such  that  he  probably  would  welcome 
a  confrontation.  If  the  results  .should 
fall  upon  the  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  disruption  that  would  result 
from  this  would  be  a  diversion  from  what 
is  now  going  on  in  the  committee  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Er.viNi . 

These  are  difficult  accommodations  to 
weigh  when  we  come  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  the  way  to  assure  an 
early  end  to  the  war.  I  would  have  liked 


to  have  the  1st  of  August  or.  as  the  Sen- 
ator .said.  June  30.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses. June  30  IS  an  immediate  culo.T. 
But.  lifter  all,  we  are  not  theoreticians; 
we  are  talking  about  constitutional  law. 
Does  the  Senator  iiave  any  practical 
reason  to  think  that  if  we  followed  his 
course,  we  could  override  a  veto?  No  one 
has  convinced  me  that  tiiat  would  suc- 
ceed. Wlial  makes  the  Senator  believe 
that  we  can  bring  this  war  to  a  clo.'-e 
sooner  tiian  August  15? 

Mr,  HASKELL  First.  I  agree  witii  the 
judgmental  factor.  As  to  whether  the 
President  will  \elo.  probably  the  Senator 
IS  correct.  Whetlier  the  House  would  fail 
to  override,  as  I  recall  there  was  a  :?7- 
votc  margin  the  last  time.  But  I  come 
back  and  .sav  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  in  view  of  tins 
accumulation  of  violence,  in  view  of  w  li^i. 
at  lea>t  in  my  oiJinion.  could  have  led 
us  to  tighten  lliis  formula,  there  has  to 
be  a  time  when  I  think  a  line  has  to  be 
drawn.  I  think,  in  my  judgment,  that 
this  is  the  lime  to  do  it. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  as  to 
wliether— and  this  is  judgment  again— it 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  President  as 
weakness.  I  am  concerned  as  to  whether 
on  August  10.  if  things  have  not  gone  tlie 
way  tiie  President  would  like  them  to  i^o. 
some  excu.'-e  will  be  manufactured.  I 
thir.k  the  ciiances  are  even.  I  think  that 
If  the  Pre.Mdem  feels  tliat  things  are  not 
going  the  way  he  wants  them  to  go.  an 
excuse  will  be  manufactured. 

Ml.  FULBRIGHT  An  excuse  to  do 
wha  t  ■? 

Mr.  HASKELL  To  continue  the  war 
and  continue  tlie  bombing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No  resolution  would 
be  effective  if  tiie  President  is  determined 
to  ie--ume  the  bombing. 

Mr  HASKELL  I  am  .sure  that  a  legal- 
i.^tic  basis  could  be  devised  on  which  to 
circumvent  this  legislation,  if  they  say 
what  was  desirable  on  August  10.  I  think 
we  have  at  tliis  tune  to  impose  the  will 
of  Congress  in  an  area  in  which  I  thmk 
everyone   agrees   is   within   tiie   area   ol 

Ml.  FULBRIGHT  If  the  President  is 
going  to  violate  tiie  date  we  have  in  the 
resolution,  why  would  lie  not  violate  tiie 
movisions  of  the  Eagleton  amendment 
if  he  is  going  to  disregard  Ihe  law  which 
he  has  accepted?  That  is  what  tlie  Sen- 
ator is  saying. 

I  do  not  understand  it  any  better  We 
all  voted — not  all  of  us,  but  I  did— for 
tlie  Eaylelon  amendment,  wiiich  wa.- 
vetoed  Supi^ose  the  Pre-ident  had  ac- 
cepted it  It  would  only  iiave  tjeen  an  in- 
hibition on  Cambodia  and  Laos.  He  could 
continue  to  wai;e  war  in  all  of  Vietnam, 
which  IS.  after  all.  where  all  tliis  trouble 
was  precipitated 

Mr  HASKELL.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas'  amendment  would  be 
far  better.  If  the  Senator  from  .Arkansa.s 
had  said  June  30  I  would  cei  tamh  lia\c 
sujiportod  It. 

But  in  icspon.se  to  the  Senatoi  -s  que— 
Hon:  If  tlie  President  will  find  a  way. 
and  if  he  wants  to  find  a  way  around  it 
on  August  10,  why  would  he  not  find  a 
way  around  it  now  ':'  That  is  a  \eiy  good 
question 
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But  this  is  a  question  I  would  like 
answered,  and  tins  is  the  question  that 
it  seems  to  me  is  for  the  long-run  benefit 
ol  the  country  to  have. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  we  answertd  it  as  far  as  imme- 
diately is  concerned.  If  anyone  could 
think  of  a  good  rea.son  to  change  the  date 
to  June  30.  I  would  chanpe  my  mind.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  efl'ective,  as 
demon.^trated  by  what  has  already  hap- 
pened. 

It  is  only  45  days  as  against  6  months. 
Several  re.'^olutions  we  have  voted  for  in 
the  past  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  the 
same  result  were  not  able  to  be  pas.'^ed  in 
the  House.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I 
appreciate  his  attitude. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  brief  commentary 
to  the  eloquent  remarks  espou.'-ed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho.  He  is 
a  gifted  articulate  and  persuasive  orator, 
and  indeed  he  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  for  the  past  7  or  8  years 
in  the  Senate  trying  to  bring  the  horrible 
Indochina  war  to  an  end. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  and  to  any  other 
Senators  sharing  the  same  beliefs,  that 
no  one  here  con.siders  the  motives  of 
tho.se  who  sponsored  this  amendment  to 
be  sinister,  corrupt,  or  immoral.  The  de- 
bate here  is  on  a  matter  of  philo.sophy. 
And  no  one  has  questioned  the  capabili- 
ties or  the  inteL;iity  of  any  of  those  who 
espou.se  the  Fulbright  proposal,  erroneous 
as  I  deem  it,  personally,  to  be. 

Some  mention  was  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  of  previous  re.solutions 
that  had  dcadline.s — the  McGovern- 
Hatfield  and  the  Cooper-Church.  Yes, 
there  have  been  previous  end-the-war 
re.solutions  and  end-the-war  bills  and 
end-the-war  amendments  that  had  es- 
tablished deadlines  for  the  cut-off. 

However,  there  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  that  .some  of 
those  were  offered  several  years  aeo. 
That  was  a  time  when  there  were  half  a 
million  American  combat  troops  on  the 
ground  in  South  Vietnam.  And  the  al- 
leced  excu.se  for  the  troops  being  there  at 
all.  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  re.solu- 
tion  was  repealed,  was  that  the  President 
was  protecting  these  troops— and  that 
he  needed  time  to  draw  down  the 
troop.s— and  that  he  wanted,  as  some 
have  expressed  it  to  avoid  a  Dunkirk- 
type  situation. 

Some  of  those  measures  had  90  davs 
and  .some  had  6  months.  And  most  of 
them  were  contingent  on  the  release  of 
our  POWs.  Yes.  there  were  time  limi- 
tations based  upon  the  circumstances  and 
the  conditions  we  found  our,<;elves  in  in 
Southea.';t  Asia  in  those  years.  However, 
this  is  the  year  1973.  Today  the  President 
cannot  claim  that  he  has  an  inherent 
power  to  protect  American  forces. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  w  ill  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment. 

This  is  a  year  in  which  wc  no  longer 
have  American  combat  troops  on  the 
ground  in  Southeast  A.sia,  thank  God. 


and  the  last  vestiges  of  our  military  in- 
volvement in  that  quadrant  of  the  world 
is  that  relentless  and  sensele.ss  bombing 
of  Cambodia. 

So.  the  facts  and  the  conditions  are 
va.'-lly  different  now  than  they  were  be- 
fore. And  our  vote  today  should  consider 
tlio'^e  chan.-'cd  circumstances. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate \ery  much  that  limes  have  changed. 
I  Jiavc  felt  tliat  our  involvement,  at  lea.st 
from  the  timp  of  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was  unconstitu- 
tional. Was  it  ever  suggested  before  that 
by  voting  for  a  deadline,  we  were  Icgit- 
amizinp  the  war  or  were  somehow  accept- 
ing its  validity?  I  never  remember  that 
argument  being  u.sed  until  tonight.  It 
was  never  used  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  other  amendments  that  had  a 
deadline. 

The  issue  of  the  validity  and  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  war  was  the  same 
then  as  now. 
It  is  a  new  and  novel  argument  now. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  not  new  or  novel. 
The  alleged  prenuse  by  President  Nixon, 
once  tlie  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  re<;olution 
was  repealed,  for  the  continued  presence 
of  American  troops  in  Soutiieast  A.sia 
was  to  maintain  tlie  peace,  and  to  protect 
the  troops  in  preparation  lor  withth-awal. 
That  justification  was  terminated  on 
March  28.  1973,  when  the  last  American 
left  Indocliina. 

I  .say  allcL'ed  because  I  disagree  with 
that  previous  claim  of  power.  Once  the 
Gulf  of  Ton.kin  resolution  was  repealed, 
there  was  not  one  whit  of  constitutional 
or  .statutory  authority  for  the  President 
to  kec])  American  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Nonetheless,  the  President  argued 
that  lie  was  ijrotecting  Americans,  and 
a  majority  in  both  Houses  saw  fit  to  sup- 
port him. 

0\er  the  years,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  pointed  out.  he  proved  that  he 
had  the  power  to  sustain  his  pa-<ition. 

The  rea.'^on  we  put  in  a  time-certain 
limitation  during  tho.se  periods  was  to 
work  out  an  arrangement  so  that  the 
trcop';  would  be  safe  and  would  not  have 
to  flee  from  the  beaches. 

But  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
in  tonight  is  a  much  diffeient  matter. 
Tonight  we  are  confronted  with  the 
praspect  that  it  will  all  beeui  auain— 
this  time  with  our  sanction. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  made  a  very 
articulate  statemeiit  and  .said  that  the 
President  would  not  be  cowed — when  he 
vetoed  the  previous  bill.  We  pa.s.sed  a 
bill  the  other  day  that  had  a  fund  cutoff 
for  Cambodia.  He  vetoed  it.  He  said  he 
did  not  like  it.  that  it  was  nasty,  or  that 
Congre.ss  should  not  do  that. 

Instead  of  the  Senator  saying  that  the 
President  will  not  be  cowed,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  will  be  cowed. 
Because  the  President  shows  uuts,  deter- 
mination. dOLigedness.  et  cetera,  are  we 
then  to  .shrink,  or  to  shirk  or  to  hide? 

Beraase  the  President  .says  that  he  w  ill 
use  the  veto,  do  we  become  whiplashed 
into  conforming  to  his  desire? 

Maybe  the  President  will  not  be  cowed. 
However,  we  are  apparently  not  going 
to  test  him.  To  use  one  of  L.  B.  J.'s 
phra.ses.  we  will  cut  and  run  first. 

We  are  going  home  next  week  for  the 


Fourth  of  July  recess.  We  will  have  fire- 
works, either  here  or  in  our  home  State, 
and  we  will  rain  tons  and  tons  of  bombs 
on  Indochina  as  our  Independence  Day 
gift  to  the  Cambodians. 

We  are  the  ones  being  cowed.  Make 
no  mistake  about  that.  We  are  caving  in 
when  we  think  of  a  veto.  We  run  and 
gi\e  him  his  way. 

Mr.  PASTOR E.  Mr.  President,  will  tlic 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
Subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  everything 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  said.  Tliose  of  ils  who  have  supported 
his  amendment  time  and  time  again,  if 
we  go  along  with  this  compromise,  will 
go  along  with  it  tongue  in  cheek  and 
with  a  very,  very  heavy  heart. 

Tlic  question  has  now  become  a  rather 
realistic  and  pragmatic  one.  The  ques- 
tion here  now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  has  refused  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  is  where  do  we  go  from 
here:  Do  we  bring  an  end  to  this  ini- 
.-noral  conflict  as  of  August  15,  or  do  wc 
go  on  having  an  indefinite  period? 

That  is  the  question  that  we  have  to 
decide  h.ere  tonight.  To  me,  this  is  going 
to  be  a  very  hard  choice  to  make.  I  know 
how  the  Senator  from  Missouri  feels 
about  this.  And  no  one  can  question  or 
challenge  the  arguments  he  is  making, 
because  if  it  is  immoral  to  kill  after 
August  15,  surely  it  is  immoral  to  kill  now. 
But  the  question  is  if  we  can  stop  this 
imm.orality  after  August  15.  rather  than 
to  have  it  go  on  for  God  knows  how 
long,  is  it  not  better  to  go  about  it  in  a 
realistic  and  practical  way  and  say,  "For 
goodness  gracious,  let  us  bring  this  to  an 
end." 

Tliat  is  the  question  that  confronts  us. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  who  is  cowed  by 
whom  or  who  is  retreating  from  whom. 
We  have  a  very  hard  and  delicate  ques- 
tion to  decide  here. 

I  can  see  it  both  ways,  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator the  truth.  I  think  it  was  wrong  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
veto  the  bill  we  sent  to  him.  I  think  that 
the  IjUI  we  sent  to  him  was  not  a  rebuke 
to  the  Presidency.  It  was  really  a  jiart- 
ncr.ship  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  a 
willingness  to  share  the  re^^ponsibility 
of  bringing  this  conflict  to  an  end. 

The  President  saw  fit  to  veto  that  bill 
and  he  sent  it  back  to  the  House  where 
they  would  have  the  first  chance  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  They  sustained  the  Presi- 
dent's action. 

Now.  in  view  of  that,  what  do  we  do? 
What  do  we  do?  Do  we  go  along,  iu^t 
passing  these  amendments  time  and  time 
again,  having  them  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  have  this  conflict  and  this  im- 
morality go  on  indefinitely,  or  do  we  .say 
to  ourselves.  "God  help  us,  and  God  for- 
give our  sins,  that  we  permit  this  con- 
flict up  to  August  15?" 

I  say  this  is  going  to  be  an  act  of  con- 
trition for  everyone  in  this  Chamber  who 
votes  for  this  compromise,  but,  short  of 
voting  for  the  compromise,  what  is  the 
alternative?  The  alternative  is  that  the 
President  will  go  on  indefinitely  unless 
we  tie  up  the  mechanism  of  government, 
and  each  alternative  is  really  bad. 

But  that  is  the  choice  we  have  here 
this  evening,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
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I  for  once  In  my  life  have  to  abandon 
a  strongly  held  conviction  in  order  to 
bring  about,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  the 
( hoice  between  two  evils. 

This  is  no  longer  a  question  of  right  or 
wrong.  The  question  here  tonight  is.  Of 
the  two  evils,  which  is  the  lesser  one? 
That  is  what  we  will  vote  on. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  briefly  for  a 
fjuestion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, if  we  should  pa.ss  the  bill  with  the 
Eagleton  amendment  on  it.  and  it  pa.sses 
both  Houses — it  has  already  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives— and  is  .sent  to 
the  President,  and  he  vetoes  it.  is  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  or  is  it 
the  responsibility  of  the  President,  that 
he  stops  the  whole  Government  from 
operating? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  exerci.ses  the  power  of 
veto.  He  is  the  one  who  decides  whether 
the  Government  is  going  to  come  to  a 
screeching  halt.  We  will  send  him  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  permits  every 
agency  in  the  Govern.ment  to  be  funded 
and  to  function.  The  President  makes  his 
decision.  If  he  says,  "I  have  got  to  keep 
Ijombing  those  people  45  days  more  and 
that  is  more  precious  to  me  than  that  the 
Government  continue  to  function,"  the 
choice  is  his. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  bomb  with  honor  until 
August  15,  and  after  that  it  becomes 
murder:  is  that  rig  lit? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Well,  that  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. He  says  this  is  an  act  of  contrition. 
I  do  not  know  what  we  are  about  to  com- 
mit here  tonight,  whetlier  it  is  a  venial 
j.in  or  a  mortal  sin. 

What  is  45  days  worth  to  us?  'We  will 
be  on  vacation  part  of  that  time,  so  may- 
be we  will  not  care. 

What  is  45  days  worth  to  the  Cambo- 
dians? I  have  been  there  only  once.  It 
is  a  very  pleasant  place,  or  used  to  be. 

We  have  rained  down,  in  the  last  6 
months  over  Cambodia,  more  bombs  in 
tonnage  than  in  the  previous  3  years  over 
■Vietnam.  In  45  more  days,  we  can  create 
even  more  havoc,  if  that  be  our  desire. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
legislative  process  is  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible— that  in  fashioning  any  piece  of 
legislation  compromises  or  accommoda- 
tions must  be  made.  For  much  of  the  leg- 
islative process  this  rule  would  apply. 

But  the  continued  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia is  not  an  issue  that  yields  to  com- 
l^romise.  Congress  cannot  sanction  an 
unconstitutional  and  illegal  endeavor  for 
"just  a  little  while."  There  is  no  way  of 
being  just  a  little  bit  unconstitutional,  or 
just  a  little  bit  illegal. 

The  SecretaiT  of  State  asked  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  the  other  day 
for  continued  power  to  conduct  combat 
activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos.  We  are 
not  being  asked  to  give  new  authority,  we 
are  being  asked  to  .sanction  the  Presi- 
dent's claim  that  he  does  not  require  our 
authorization.  In  effect.  Congress  would 
i-.e  retroactively  ratifying  all  the  illegal 
1  onibing  in  Cambodia  that  has  occurred 
to  date,  and  would  be  giving  its  bles.sing. 
however  reluctantly,  to  the  continuation 
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of  the  bombing  for  an  additional  period 
of  time. 

In  referring  to  the  gray  area  which 
separates  the  war  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  President.  Piof .  Alexander  Bick- 
el  stated  that.  In  the  absence  of  a  war 
now  CIS  statute,  our  only  legal  benchmark 
is  the  "constitution  of  practice."  And  if 
we  enshrine  the  current  claim  of  broad 
I'owers  under  the  Commander  in  Chief 
( lause  by  authori/'ing  continued  combat 
activities  in  Indochina,  we  will  present 
future  Presidents  with  a  legal  carte 
tlanche  to  wage  unilateral  and  un- 
authorized   war. 

We  have  created  a  legend  around  the 
tough,  lonely  decisions  that  are  made  by 
the  one  man  who  occupies  the  oval  of- 
fice. But  today  each  of  us  is  faced  with  a 
decision  that  could  mean  life  or  death 
for  American  pilots  or  Cambodian  citi- 
zens. Each  of  us  must  agonize  over  the 
burden  of  our  own  office — we  must 
agonize  over  the  great  responsibility  as- 
.-igned  to  the  legislative  branch  by  the 
Constitution. 

Earlier  this  week  a  dangerous  new  ele- 
ment was  introduced  into  the  Cambo- 
dian .-iiuation— an  element  which  greatly 
increases  the  risk  of  our  continued  in- 
volvement. Ru.ssian  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles are  now  being  used  against  Ameri- 
can aircraft  in  Cambodia. 

Our  decisionmaking  burden  is  there- 
fore greater  today.  Will  we  vole  to  risk 
the  lives  of  our  pilots  for  a  cause  which 
even  the  administration  has  difficulty 
defining?  And  will  we  risk  the  po.ssibllity 
that  one  of  those  pilots  flying  over  Cam- 
lx)dia  will  become  the  first  POW  of  the 
Camtwdian  war? 

If  that  hapijens,  we  can  forget  about 
terminating  our  involvement  on  Augu.st 
15  or  any  other  "comi^romise"  date.  If 
that  happens,  you  can  be  sure  that  we 
w  ill  be  asked  to  extend  the  administra- 
tion's authority — we  will  be  asked  to  give 
our  negotiators  the  leverage  they  re- 
quire to  obtain  the  release  of  our  POW's. 
And  we  will  find  our.selves  locked  in  the 
deadly  embrace  of  yet  another  war — 
this  time  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  duty  to  appro- 
priate funds  so  that  the  Government  can 
operate.  And  by  pas.sing  vital  appropria- 
tions bills  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  we  are  performing  that  duty.  But 
it  is  also  our  solemn  duty  to  decide  how. 
when  and  where  our  Nation  goes  to  war. 
And  by  attaching  a  cutoff  amendment 
to  these  bills,  we  perform  our  duty  ac- 
cording to  our  own  sense  of  it. 

But  the  President  has  a  duty  as  well — 
a  duty  to  carry  out  the  laws  as  enacted 
by  Congress.  And  he  has  a  duty  to  as- 
sure that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  continues  to  operate  into  the  next 
fiscal  year.  If  he  chooses  to  reject  the 
appropriations  we  provide  him  for  that 
purpose,  then  he  must  accept  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of 
that  action. 

We  should  not  be  bludgeoned  into  giv- 
ing legitimacy  to  President  Nixon's  ille- 
gal Cambodian  war.  Under  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  decision  to  go  to  war  belongs  to 
Congress.  By  a  series  of  record  votes. 
Congress  has  expressed  Its  will — that 
there  be  no  more  American  involvement 
in  a  Cambodian  war. 


Tlie  President  has  never  sought  con- 
gressional authority  to  engage  in  a  war 
in  Cambodia.  Yet  he  now  seeks  our  back- 
door sanction  by  a  faLse  compromise. 
Congress  should  not  b4?  intimidated  into 
doing  indirectly  what  it  would  never  do 
directly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  have  listened  to 
this  debate,  it  .seems  to  revolve  around 
the  question  of  how  Congress  can  effec- 
tively end  the  war.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  makes  a  \(  ry  strong  argument  tliat 
even  though  he  would  like  to  end  the  war 
tonight,  and  would  have  wished  to  have 
ended  it  C  years  ago,  he  sees  no  prospect 
of  passing  the  Eagleton  amendment  over 
the  veto  of  the  President.  His  position  is 
that  ovcniding  the  President's  veto  is 
really  the  only  remedy  that  Congress 
i)o.ssesses. 

But  It  IS  not  the  case  that  there  is  an- 
other important  remedy  that  we  do  con- 
trol, which  does  not  require  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Congress;  namely,  the 
withl'.olding  of  the  resources  that  the 
President  needs  to  continue  this  war  if  he 
refuses  to  comply  w ith  the  wishes  of  Con- 
i-rcss.  Is  It  not  at  this  very  moment  tha: 
the  request  for  an  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  is  j^ending  before  Congress? 

If  the  President  rcfu.ses  to  sign  the 
Eagleton  amendment,  and  if  we  cannct 
override  his  veto,  we  have  another  rem- 
edy that  we  can  clearly  succeed  in; 
namely,  we  can  refuse  to  increa.se  the 
debt  ceiling  which  w  ill.  regrettably,  bung 
the  American  Government  to  a  hiUt.  But 
I  think  that  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  end 
this  tragic  war  immediately.  It  is  a  viable 
remedy,  how  ever  regrettable,  and  it  is  one 
tliat  we  can  succeed  in  if  a  majority  of 
Congress  WLshe^  immediately  to  eiid  that 
war. 

Is  my  analysis  correct  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouii? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  say  that  th.e 
analysis  of  the  Senator  from  Mini'icscta 
is  correct.  But  I  would  add  one  adden- 
diun.  tliat  the  continuing  resolution  it- 
self is  an  equally  viable  vehicle  to  achieve 
the  same  results  which  the  Senator  fro:.i 
Miiinesota  de-ires — to  wit.  tlic  imme- 
diate termination  of  the  bombing  m 
Cambodia. 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  thLs:  The  bill 
is  on  the  Presidents  desk  as  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  He  must  stare  out  his 
window  and  he  must  decide — one  man 
alone — is  45  more  days  of  bombing  Cam- 
bodia more  precious  to  him  than  con- 
tinuing the  functioning  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment? 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  thf  debt 
C3iling  bill  and  the  coniinumg  resolu- 
tion. Tiiat  is  what  the  President  must 
face  when  the  money  runs  out. 

He  has  dei  ided  with  respect  to  an  ear- 
lier bill,  tlie  supplemental  appropriation. 
that  the  bombing  was  worth  mere  tlian 
the  money  in  that  bill.  So  he  has  made 
hi-  decision  there. 

I  should  like  to  .see  him  make  his  de- 
cision with  regard  to  whetiier  Qruigin;,: 
the  Government  to  a  halt,  is  good,  logical 
governmental  wisdom,  whether  it  was 
possible  to  bring  the  Government  to  a 
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halt  so  that  he  could  bomb  in  Cambodia 
Tor  45  more  days. 

I  have  disagreed  with  President  Nixon 
on  many  things,  but  I  behcve  tliat  when 
lie  considers  those  two  things  on  balance, 
he  would  sit  there  and  .say.  "No.  I  will 
not  brini;  the  Government  to  a  lialt.  It  is 
better  for  the  Government  to  function 
tlian  to  pain  a  few  more  da.\s  to  bomb 
m  Cambodia." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Congress  possesses  a  ma.iority  for  the 
Eagleton  amendment.  We  have  already 
clearly  demonstrated  that.  If  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  possess  tlie  power  to 
end  the  war  immediately,  the  answer  is 
■yes."  It  does  not  rest  on  our  capacity  to 
override  a  veto,  as  has  been  su.ugested 
here,  but  on  the  capacity,  by  mustering 
only  a  majority,  to  refuse  to  adopt  the 
continuing  resolution  or  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling,  either  or  both.  If  we  do 
either,  the  President  must  accede  to 
our  request  because  he  will  not  have  the 
resources  to  proceed  witli  the  war:  i.s 
tliat  not  correct? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Missouri  very  much. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  vield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
afraid  that  what  we  are  doins  is  simpli- 
fying the  unsimplifiable. 

We  say  we  can  bring  the  Government 
to  a  halt.  May  I  remind  all  Senators  that 
we  have  thousands  and  tliousands  of 
paraplegics  and  veterans  of  Vietnam 
who  cannot  even  light  their  own  cig- 
arettes, and  who  have  to  be  puslied  by 
a  nurse. 

If  we  do  not  pay  tiie  nurse  and  the 
nurse  does  not  report  to  work,  what  is 
that  paraplegic  going  to  do? 

This  is  serious  business.  If  anyone  has 
agonized  over  this  compromise,  it  has 
been  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Yes.  if  we  could  accomplish  our  purpcse, 
I  would  say,  "Let  us  stand  pat."  But  if 
we  do  not  accomplish  the  purpose,  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  veterans 
in  our  hospitals  lying  in  bed  who  can- 
not take  care  of  themselves. 

If  we  bring  that  to  a  halt,  what  have 
we  done? 

The  best  appeal  I  say  is.  "All  right.  Mr. 
President,  we  will  give  you  August  15. 
but  in  the  name  of  commonsease.  in  the 
name  of  God.  do  not  bomb  until  August 
15th.  '  Let  us  make  that  admonition  to 
him. 

But  let  us  not  stop  the  mechanisms  of 
government,  becau.se  if  we  do.  the  injury 
and  the  irreparable  harm  will  be  un- 
told, and  it  will  remain  on  our  souls.  Be- 
cause, what  are  we  going  to  say  to  tho.'^c 
boys  in  the  hospital?  How  are  the  nurses 
and  the  other  staff  peoiDle  going  to  be 
paid  if  we  bring  government  to  a  halt? 

Oh,  yes.  if  we  could  stop  the  Defense 
Department.  I  would  vote  for  it  tomor- 
row. But  what  about  .sewers,  water,  edu- 
cation, and  health — are  we  going  lo  stop 
all  of  that? 

Is  that  not  the  challenge  here  tonight? 

The.se  are  serious  questions. 

I  repeat,  Senator  Eagleton.  you  are  ab- 
solutely right.  I  do  not  question  you  one 
bit.  But  they  have  forced  us  into  a  cor- 


ner. We  are  into  a  corner.  The  decision 
we  have  to  make  tonight  is  not  a  deci- 
sion on  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong, 
but  a  decision  on  what  is  the  best  course 
to  follow  as  between  two  evils — and  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  le.s.ser  of  the  two 
evils  IS  to  compromise. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  lespond  to  the  disiinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  tMr.  Pastorei  by 
.-.aymg  that  we  have  let  ourselves  be 
loiced  into  this  corner.  After  one  veto, 
we  have  taken  a  "powder."  We  have  for- 
feited our  role  witlhn  our  system. 

No  one  is  talkmg  about  bringing  the 
Government  to  a  srreechnm  halt.  In  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  MoNDALE'  and  myself.  I  re- 
sponded to  liini  tliat  I  did  not  think  that 
that  would  occur  becau.se.  in  all  ration- 
ality, when  the  Pre-ident  is  fared  with  a 
clioice  as  between  bombs  in  Cambodia 
and  tlie  functioning  of  tlie  Government, 
he  would  choose  the  latter.  I  fully  believe 
that. 

We  are  the  ones  who  are  taking  the 
premature  "powder."  We  are  the  ones 
that  have  to  iiay  the  penalty  for  it  in 
terms  of  our  own  .ludgment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  was  going  to  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  what  was  he  re- 
sponding to.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  v.ho  many  of  us  recognize  is 
perhaps  the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive 
of  all  Senators  in  this  body,  continually 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
going  to  bimg  the  Government  to  a 
screeching  halt,  that  we  would  be  luart- 
ing  the  paraplegics,  that  we  would"  be 
stopping  the  functioning  of  the  hospitals, 
and  all  the  rest. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going 
to  do  any  such  thing. 

We  passed  the  provisions  for  money  to 
go  ahead,  so  if  it  goes  out  of  the  Congress, 
all  of  it  goes  ahead.  If  it  is  stopped,  it  will 
be  stopped  by  one  man  down  at  the 
White  House,  and  then  we  must  decide 
how  to  add  up  to  it.  But  I  do  not  believe 
for  1  minute  tiiat  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  permit  all  of  this 
Government  to  come  to  a  halt  simply  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  drop  some  more 
bomb>  on  Cambodia. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ab.solutely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  a  great 
deal  more  commonsense  and  a  great  deal 
more  wisdom  than  to  .see  the  total  .stop- 
page of  this  Government  becau.se  he 
wanted  a  few  more  days  of  bombing  in 
Cambodia. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Cranston  < .  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana   iMr.  Hartke'. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Tlie  Senator  .said,  in 
resjjonse  to  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<  Mr.  MoND.\LE  I .  that  we  have  the  capac- 
ity to  stop  the  war  now  if  we  ija.ss  the 
continuing  resolution  that  was  vetoed, 
and  if  we  pass  the  debt  limit  bill  that 
was  vetoed  because  of  the  anti-Cam- 
bodia  bombing  provision  on  it.  that  that 
would  stop  it  now.  I  question  the  Sen- 
ator's response  that  that  would  stop  the 


bombing  and  I  would  like  him  to  ex- 
plain how  it  would  stop  the  bombing, 
because  there  is  in  the  pipeline  so  much 
money  that  we  have  already  appropriat- 
ed for  military  matters,  defen.se.  this  that 
and  the  other  thing,  that  the  bombing 
could  !40  on  and  on  and  on  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time  while  we  were 
passing  any  bills  favoring  stopping  the 
war  now.  and  necessary  vetoes  tiuU 
v.ould  come  along,  and  sending  the  bills 
back  to  us.  That  is  why  I  have  taken  my 
stand  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
unhaijpiiy.  and  reluctantly.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  .--top 
it  now.  Together  we  have  the  capacity 
to  stop  that  war  on  August  15. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  it  is  my  presumption — I  will  never 
be  able  to  test  it.  because  we  have  ap- 
parently decided  to  cave  in  early  in  the 
game  here — but  if  we  had  stayed  and 
persisted  in  our  efforts,  expressed  twice 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  already,  and 
also  on  the  floor  of  the  House — with  this 
cutoff  placed  before  the  President  on 
the  final  day  when  he  must  decide  be- 
tween cutting  the  nurses  or  closing  the 
hospitals  it  is  my  position  and  belief 
that  the  President  would  sign  that  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  the  bombing 
would  be  terminated  after  that  point, 
because  the  language  in  any  of  these 
amendments  talks  about  money  appro- 
priated or  heretofore  appropriated.  The 
ijipeline  would  be  covered  by  that  all- 
inclusive  language. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  However,  if  that 
.judgment  is  wrong  and  the  President 
vetoes,  he  will  have  the  capacity  to  go 
on  bombing  while  we  hassle  with  him. 
because  of  the  money  already  in  the 
liipehne  which  is  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  We  run  to  the  point 
where  the  continuing  resolution  would 
affect  him.  .so  far  as  the  bombing  policy 
is  concerned,  as  it  would  any  other  de- 
partment of  government,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, in  the  sense  that  he  could  not 
pay  the  pilots  flying  the  bombing  run> 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  already 
testified  that  the  language  of  the  Eagle- 
ton  amendment  would  stop  the  bombing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  in  regard  to  the  debt  limit  that  it 
expires  on  June  30.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  says  that  they  will  not  have 
any  more  money  at  least  until  after 
July  10.  That  means  that  on  July  11.  it 
we  stop  ijaying  the  \eterans'  hospitals — 
and  I  am  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  I  believe  that  the 
veterans  ofthis  country  are  willing  to  go 
ahead  and  take  their  side  on  the  side  of 
people.  Congress,  to  go  ahead  and  bring 
this  war  to  an  end.  if  that  is  what  is 
necessary.  But  the  fact  is  that  you  can- 
not pay  the  bombers  or  the  \eterans, 
either  one.  You  cannot  pay  anybody.  If 
you  stick  to  your  guns,  with  the  Eagle- 
ton  amendment,  there  is  no  question  that 
on  July  11  the  President  will  not  have 
any  money  to  pay  anybody,  including 
the  bombers.  That  is  the  point.  That  is 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
making  so  eloquently.  He  is  doing  a  good 
job. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  know  where 
these  assurances  came  from.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  President  talked  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Has  he  talked  to  Senator 
Ervin  yet? 

I  should  like  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, to  ask  him  where  he  got  the  as- 
surances that  August  15  was  going  to  be 
the  termination  date. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  .assume  the  Sena- 
tor was  not  here.  The  assurances  came 
from  the  White  House,  by  way  of  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Fiom  the  general  coun- 
sel? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Piom  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Did  the  President  com- 
municate it  directly  or  through  Mr. 
Laird? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  information 
that  he  communicated  directly  with  the 
minority  leader,  who  was  here  a  moment 
ago,  and  I  assume  it  was  before  the  Sen- 
ator came  in. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Perhaps  when  we  come 
back  on  August  15.  we  will  find  out  that 
somebody  said  that  somebody  saui  that 
somebody  said  the  President  said. 

I  should  like  to  refer  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  certain  dates,  and  I  read 
from  a  publication  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  relating  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

May  5 — President  NLxcii  meets  with  con- 
t:reBsional  coinmuteeh  to  fxplain  US.  In- 
volvemeul  iji  Cambodia  He  a.s.surcs  them 
ihat  American  troopb  would  be  withdr.iwn 
from  Canibodia  in  3  to  6  weeks. 

That  was  May  5.  1970.  Is  that  the  same 
type  of  assurance  we  have  for  August  15? 

May  13— Secretary  Roper.s  makes  his  first 
detailed  public  remarks  on  the  operations  in 
Cambodia.  He  .says:  '  Tiii.s  is  not  an  escala- 
tion. ...  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  win  a  mili- 
tary victory."  .  .  .  Mr.  Rogers  says  that  the 
bombing  of  Cambodian  enemy  bases  and  .sup- 
ply routes  and  the  patroUint'  of  international 
waters  could  be  coiitinued  alter  the  Pre.";i- 
dent's  deadline.  He  states.  "We  don't  intend 
to  become  involved  militarily  in  support  of 
any  Cambodian  Government.  ...  I  am  talk- 
ing about  United  States  troops,  or  air  sup- 
port." ...  He  emphasizes  that  the  United 
States  would  not  become  "militarily  in- 
volved" to  defend  the  Cambodian 
Gtovernment. 

On  May  26,  1970,  after  Uie  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  was  adopted — and  I 
am  sorry  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  not  here ; 

The  Senate  votes  82-11  to  amend  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  to 
prohibit  a.ssistance  to  Cambodia.  In  order  tcj 
meet  the  objections  of  the  White  House,  the 
sponsors  revise  the  preamble  to  empha.sjze 
that  the  amendment  is  being  offered  "in  con- 
cert with  the  declared  objectives  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  avoid  the  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  Cambodia 
after  July  1." 

I  have  just  one  more  quotation: 
May  28-  In  a  statenirnt  before  the  Ham- 
marskjold  Fortim  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  John  Steven.son, 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  Department  of  State, 
outlines  the  legal  basis  of  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietname.se  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia. He  states  that  the  "current  actions  in 
Cambixlia  should  be  viewed  as  part  of  the 


President's  effort  to  withdraw  United  States 
forces  from  combat  in  Southeast  Asia." 

I  know  that  there  have  been  state- 
ments since  that. 

When  we  come  back  on  August  15.  we 
will  have  a  statement  from  Secretary — I 
was  going  to  say  Secretary  Kissinger — 
from  Mr.  Kissinger  such  as  he  made  be- 
fore the  election;  "Give  me  5  more  day.s 
and  I'll  have  it  cleared  up.'  Right  after 
the  election.  30  more  days. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri  think 
that  on  August  15  we  will  be  back  here 
arguing  the  same  matter? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  somewhat  sus- 
picious, as  are  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr. 
Haskell",  that  somewhere  between  now 
and  August  15.  unforeseen  circumstances 
are  going  to  develop  that  will  retjuire 
.some  kind  of  prolongation  of  American 
participation  in  Southeast  Asia.  Either 
it  will  be  of  a  military  type  or  perhaps 
the  type  where  we  are  at  a  very  delicate 
phase  of  negotiation.  Secret  negotiations 
will  be  going  on  somewhere,  and  we  will 
be  told  that  we  are  at  a  "delicate  stage" 
where  "if  you  can  just  give  us  a  few  more 
tons  of  bombs,  we  think  we  can  move  a 
little  at  the  negotiating  table."  I  would 
not  be  at  all  .surprised  if  something  like 
that  came  along. 

The  whole  litany  cf  Indochina,  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out  in  his  quotations, 
has  been  replete  with  n.any  pious  assur- 
ance.s.  all  totally  unfumiled. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  reminds 
me  of  a  Biblical  quotation: 

When  Pilate  saw  tl.at  he  could  prevail 
nothinp.  but  Viat  rather  a  tiimtilt  was  made, 
he  took  water,  and  wa.shed  hn  hands  before 
the  multitude,  saying  I  am  innocent  of  the 
blood  of  tins  jtist  person;  see  ye  to  it. 

Mr.  McGOVFRN.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  say  that  I  can  appreciate,  as  I 
think  all  Members  of  the  Senate  can, 
both  the  moral  and  the  political  dilem- 
ma we  are  in  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion now  pending.  It  is  my  belief  that 
every  Member  on  this  floor,  at  least  those 
who  have  participated  in  the  debate  thus 
far,  is  .struggling  to  find  the  most  prac- 
tical way  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

It  is  not  really  a  question  of  principle 
at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  which  strategy 
will  achieve  the  result  we  seek,  and  that 
is  to  pirt  an  end  to  the  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  and  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  involvement  in  a  military  opera- 
tion in  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

So  far  as  I  am  concemcd,  as  one  who 
has  been  involved  in  this  effort  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  is  the  happiest  day  of 
my  life  that  the  administration  has  fi- 
nally agreed  to  a  terminal  date  on  all 
American  military  operations  everywhere 
in  Indochina.  Perhaps  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  had  expected  more  of  Uie  ad- 
ministration than  that.  Frankly,  I  had 
not.  I  had  a  rather  pessimistic  view  of 
what  we  were  confronted  with  in  deal- 
ing with  the  present  administration  and 
their  policy  in  Indochina. 

I  could  only  feel  a  not«  of  great  sat- 
isfaction that,  at  long  last,  the  adminLs- 
tration  had  finally  capitulated  on  an  is- 
sue that  some  of  us  have  been  pressing  in 
the  Senate  for  a  great  many  years.  They 


finally  agreed  that  a  date  certain  would 
be  acceptable  to  them  and  would  be 
signed  into  law,  so  that  as  of  August 
15 — on  or  before  August  15 — no  more 
American  military  involvement  will  take 
place  anywhere  in  Indochina.  Not  only 
does  Uiat  terminate  the  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia and  in  Laos,  but  also,  it  forecloses 
the  pos.sibility  of  American  military  op- 
erations in  North  or  South  Vietnam. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  have  re- 
gretted every  day  of  this  war  for  as 
many  years  as  I  can  remember,  and  I 
wish  it  were  i>ossible  for  us  to  make  the 
Ea.i;leton  amendment  ;lick  tonight  in 
terminating  military  o}>erations  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  We  tried  tliat  ap- 
proach. It  led  to  a  veto.  Now  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  an  action  that 
would  become  law,  that  would  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  that  would  termi- 
nate all  military  oj^crations  on  or  be- 
fore August  15.  That  is  a  great  victory. 
It  is  not  a  capitulation  for  the  Senate 
at  all.  It  IS  the  culmination  of  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  Members  of  this 
body  to  achieve  sometliing  that  here- 
tofore we  could  not  get  pa-ssed  m  Con- 
gress, to  say  nothing  of  approval  by  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  one  other  point  I  want  to 
make  here  this  evening  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastckei  spoke 
so  eloquently  about  the  dilemma  he  feels, 
and  I  think  all  of  us  feel,  about  making 
a  clioice  between  these  two  approaches: 
whether  we  go  along  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr  Eagle- 
ton  i,  which  he  made  so  well,  but  taking 
a  chance  on  another  veto,  and  I  am  al- 
most certain  it  will  draw  a  veto,  or 
whether  we  take  the  approach  recom- 
mended by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
•  Mr.  FuLBRicHT)  and  go  lor  the  date 
certain  of  Augu.st  15. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senate 
that  we  can  do  ooth.  We  can  approve  the 
(ompromise  proposal  suggested  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  add 
It  to  this  bill.  It  is  pending  before  the 
Senate  now  as  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  We  have  a.ssurance 
that  that  bill  will  then  be  signed  into 
law  by  the  President.  There  is  nothing 
in  that  action  that  precludes  the  Sen- 
ator from  MLs.souri  (Mr.  Eagleton >.  or 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CHDRrn^ 
or  tiie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Case  i  on  their  amendments  or  any  other 
.Senator  from  offering  an  amendment  to 
immediately  termmate  American  mili- 
tary operations,  and  to  attach  that 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  or 
any  other  bill  from  here  on  out.  This  is 
the  approach  I  personally  intend  to  take. 
I  am  going  to  back  the  substitute  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
FcLBRicHTi  as  something  I  know  we  can 
pa.ss  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  that  I  know  the  President 
will  sign.  Once  that  is  done,  whether  it 
is  the  debt  ceiling  bill  coming  out  of 
conference  or  any  other  measure  tl-.a 
comes  before  the  Senate,  I  mtend  to  sup- 
port any  move  that  is  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ators especially  interested  in  this  pro- 
posal and  if  no  one  elects  to  offer  it.  I 
will  offer  it  my.self  in  Uie  language  of  the 
so-called   Case-Church   amendment   .is 
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an  amendment  on  some  other  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  understand  the  Eat^leion  amendment 
is  already  attached  to  the  debt  ceiling 
hill  which  is  now  in  conference.  Let  us 
'cave  it  there.  If  the  conference  removes 
;hat  measure  we  can  reject  the  confer- 
once  report  and  .--till  have  the  alternate 
route.  In  that  way  we  have  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  We  have  tiic  Fulbricht  pro- 
pa-,al  callmc  for  tlie  end  of  all  American 
military  operations  in  Indocluna  on  or 
before  August  15.  uitti  the  a.ssurance  the 
President  will  sii^n  it.  and  we  also  have 
another  vehicle  on  the  debt  ceiling  or 
.some  other  appropriation  bill — the 
Church-Ca.se  amendment  or  the  Eagle- 
ton  amendment,  or  both — \s  hich  will  call 
for  immediate  termination  of  American 
military  operations  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  that  i-  the  course  I 
intend  to  follow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  late.  yet.  I  must  si^eak  my  mind 
on  this  critical  situation.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.s 
and  I  voted  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arknasas.  I  did  not  do  so 
because  I  thought  it  the  best  of  all 
worlds:  I  did  so  because  I  thought  it 
ofTered  a  way  to  end  American  military 
involvement  in  all  areas  of  Indochina  for 
once  and  for  all.  I  want  peace,  not  an 
argument  with  the  President. 

Ever  since  I  returned  to  the  Senate  the 
cry  from  this  body  has  been  to  end  the 
war.  Tonight  we  can  do  it.  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  and  others 
have  said,  we  have  time  after  time  voted 
on  or  passed  in  the  Senate  resolution 
after  resolution  and  amendment  after 
amendment  setting  a  time  certain  for 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam:  a 
time  certain  for  the  endin';  all  hostilities 
by  American  force.-. 

I  recognize  the  sincerity  and  legiti- 
macy of  the  arguments  tliat  have  been 
made  by  those  who  o))po.  e  the  amend- 
ment. In  terms  of  debate,  this  lias  been 
the  Senate's  finest  hour.  The  speeches 
of  my  colleagues  have  been  both  eloquent 
and  iiersuasive.  Yet.  v.e  surely  recall  that 
most  of  our  resolutions  in  the  past  re- 
lated to  a  date  of  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces.  We  never  looked  upon  such 
dateline  as  approval  of  the  war.  but 
rather  as  a  way  to  end  it.  To  be  sure, 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  face  the 
facts.  We  know  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  a  stubborn  man.  I  did 
not  vote  to  put  him  in  the  White  House. 
Yet  we  all  know  that  the  President  lias 
unique  powers  under  the  Con.stitution. 
and  one  of  tliem  is  the  veto.  In  order  to 
override  that  veto,  we  must  have  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  both 
Hou.>es.  This  we  know  is  not  easy.  No 
matter  how  much  we  bluster,  orate,  de- 
mand, or  pontificate,  the  fact  i.s  we  do 
not  have  the  votes  to  end  this  war  with- 
out .some  agreement  with  the  man  m 
tiie  WhiteHou.se. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  made 
ti'.e  telling  argument  tonight.  He  said  he 
!.•>  happy  tonight  because  at  long  last 
an  objective  which  he  has  worked  for. 
and  many  others  in  tliis  body  have  woik- 
ed  for.  has  come  to  fruition,  namely,  a 
time  and  date  certain  to  end  American 
involvement  in  any  tyi)e  military  action 


in  all  of  Indochina— North  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia — 
and  that  that  date  has  been  ayreed  upon 
and  w  ill  be  a  fact  of  the  law. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  for  his  pci.se- 
veiance  and  wiUingness  to  stand  and 
fight  tlirough  the  year.s.  If  any  man  in 
this  body  has  the  riehf  to  be  happy,  it  i.s 
tiie  Senator  from  Soulli  Dakota.  He  has 
ici.ched  an  hour  of  victory  for  him  and 
lor  this  country.  The  \ictory  of  peace — 
ihe  end  of  Americ;;n  in\ohemcnt  in  tins 
tragic  war. 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  I  have  been  looking  over 
the  language  of  amendments  we  have 
passed  here  in  other  days.  The  first 
Eaaletnn  amendment  was  passed  on 
Mi'V  31  and  it  provided  for  the  ending  of 
all  A)neuc.">n  military  action  m  Cambodia 
and  Laos  'On  the  date  of  enactment." 
That  doe.>  not  mean  that  just  because  we 
pass  it  here  it  is  enacted  or  if  lliey  pa.ss 
the  bill  in  the  other  body  it  is  enacted. 
As  Senator.-  know,  when  we  pa.ss  a  bill 
here  or  an  amendment  that  has  within  it 
a  i)rovii.ion  making  its  elfectivene.ss.  the 
date  of  enactment,  it  may  be  montlis  be- 
fore it  is  enacted.  It  has  to  go  through  the 
long  le.ii.slative  process  So  let  us  pre- 
tend to  be  too  pure  of  heart.  We  know 
that  it  takes  lime— and  often  a  great 
deal  of  tune  to  enact  a  law. 

When  we  said  'date  of  enactment '  we 
did  not  menu  this  afternoon.  When  we 
pa.ss  something  here  it  may  be  a  week. 
10  days.  10  months.  2  years  before  It  be- 
comes law.  But  we  satisfy  ourselves  by 
saying  we  voted  to  end  the  hostilities  on 
the  date  of  enactment  and  yet  tonight. 
some  feel  we  have  capitulated  to  the 
President  when  we  have  a  definitive 
date. 

What  do  we  have  in  the  Fulbriglu 
amendment?  Not  "date  of  enactment." 
We  .-ay.  '•August  15.  1973.  "  We  have  a 
bill  the  President  will  sign  and  it  will 
end  the  war  on  August  15.  I  wish  we 
could  end  tlie  war  tonight,  but  I  know- 
it  will  not.  I  know  we  cannot  and  I  know- 
that  the  role  of  a  compromiser  is  never 
one  that  people  like  or  applaud.  But. 
there  are  timers  that  in  order  to  serve 
the  greater  purpose  you  have  to  com- 
promise. When  that  compromi-c  can  ac- 
compli.sh  your  goal— and  in  this  in- 
stance— the  end  of  .American  military 
action  in  Indochina,  then  the  greater 
purpo.-e  has  been  and  is  being  served. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Riiodc 
I.-land  has  said  this  was  a  night  of  con- 
trition. It  is  almost  a  night  of  confe.s.-ion. 
Oh  yes.  I  know-  we  can  be  hard  no.sed. 
There  can  be  a  test  of  will.  We  can  play 
Russi.m  roulette,  or  whatever  one  may 
call  it.  But  what  we  need  is  not  a  te.s"t 
of  will  in  this  body,  but  a  test  of  judg- 
ment. That  IS  what  is  needed,  a  test  of 
ludgment.  We  have  had  the  test  of  will. 
We  can  have  another  and  to  no  avail.  It 
will  make  dramatic  news.  Ii  might  take 
Watergate  ofT  the  front  page.  We  can 
bring  this  country  to  a  grinding  halt  and 
have  everything  happen  thai  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  said  and  mnro. 

If  Senators  think  that  is  going  to  make 
us  po!)Ular  or  the  President  popular.  I 
submit  they  are  wrong.  It  will  make  us 
both  look  like  we  do  not  know-  what  we 


are  doai;.  It  will  demonstrate  our  ob- 
stinacy, not  our  sagacity.  The  task  of 
government  is  to  govern.  The  duly  of 
the  legislature  is  the  art  of  the  possible. 
A  man  as  ureal  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
llioughl  that  was  all  right 

I  beheve  this  agreement  is  what  is 
po.ssible.  So  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
.'•upporting  it.  My  stiong  feolmg.-  about 
ihe  immorality  of  this  bombing,  its  il- 
Icgahly.  its  unconstiiutionality.  its  in- 
'-ffectivene^s.  aie  only  exceeded  by  my 
L'onviction  that  it  is  incredibly  stupid. 

But  v.c  are  confronted  by  a  fact  of 
lite  in  this  amendment.  This  President 
iS  not  rei'aiing:  he  has  not  been  im- 
Iieaclied.  He  is  there;  he  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  We  are  faced  with  the 
facis  of  life,  the  realities  of  politics:  anrl 
we  are  politicians,  not  philo.sophers.  V/e 
are  here  to  heli)  'govern  a  country,  not 
merely  to  prove  a  point,  or  confront  a 
President. 

Wc  are  not  leaching  school:  we  are 
Liying  to  run  a  government.  The  time 
IS  at  hand  to  face  up  to  the  realities  and 
do  our  best. 

Tliank  God  we  have  Senators  of  gre.it 
moral  principle— but  what  greater  mo- 
rality is  there  than  the  achievement  ol 
peace.  This  is  what  this  amendment 
will  do. 

This  is  not  an  easy  decision.  It  is 
a  difficult  and  tearful  decision.  But  it 
has  to  be  made.  So  I  am  going  to  vote 
lor  the  amendment  with  a  heavy  heart. 
but  also  knowing  with  the  Senator  from 
.South  Dakota  that  there  is  happines- 
m  this  decision.  The  Senator  who  ran 
for  President  has  achieved,  tonight,  a 
victory  that  he  wanted  to  achieve  had 
he  been  elected  President.  We  have 
waited  a  long  time.  I  compliment  those 
who  ha\e  had  the  courage  and  t!;" 
a-tutencss  to  come  to  grip-  with  tl  >• 
problem. 

We  are  doing  the  right  thing.  We  mu:  t 
not  fail  at  this  critical  hour  to  seiz^ 
the  opportunity  that  is  our.s— the  op- 
IJortunity  to  declare  for  once  and  for 
all  an  end  to  U.S.  military  activities  in 
all  of  Indochina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reached  an  impasse.  A  clear  major- 
ity of  both  Hou.ses  favor  an  immediate 
cessation  of  U.S.  military  forces'  partjci- 
l)ation  in  Cambodia  but  the  Preside.it  in- 
sists with  a  veto  and  we  do  not  have  thv 
votes  in  the  House  to  override  the  veto 
We  can  stand  on  the  principle  for  which. 
I  beheve  very  stronfily  or  we  can  mp.ke 
an  important  compromise  to  get  tli» 
President  and  the  Congress  toQctl.fr  o:. 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  fir.st  time. 

The  principle,  of  course,  is  constitu 
tional.  There  is  no  constitutional  aulhoi 
ity  for  the  President  to  bomb  in  Cam- 
bodia. He  has  not  come  to  the  Congres.-; 
and  presented  a  request.  He  only  pursues 
it  as  an  element  of  Nixon  strategy  to  get 
a  better  agreement  out  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. I  rather  believe  in  the  Nixon 
doctrine  which  the  President  stated  on 
November  15.  1971  as  follow.-:  ■Cambo- 
dia is  the  Nixon  Doctrine  m  its  purest 
form."  This  means  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  but  no  American  per.^onnel.  I  do 
not  believe  a  better  agreement  is  worth 
the  life  of  a  single  American.  We  have 
done  the  best  we  can  do.  Wc  have  "Viet- 
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namized"  Vietnam.  President  Thieu  says 
that  he  did  not  want  America  bombing 
in  South  Vietnam  where  the  major  and 
more  serious  violations  of  the  agreement 
are  occurring  and  there  is  no  treaty  for 
Cambodia.  And  Cambodia  not  beuig  a 
p.irl  of  the  agreement.  I  do  not  think  this 
country  should  engage  in  one-man  mili- 
t  iry  strategy.  I  would  be  willing  to  .sit 
liere  until  you-know-what  freezes  over. 
1  am  willing  to  hold  up  the  Governmer.t 
salaries  if  this  is  what  the  President's  ac- 
tion requires.  But  I  am  afraid  what  we 
would  be  asking  is  only  6  weeks  of  chaos 
whereby  we  can  agree  today  and  not  only 
attain  the  principle  but  to  me  secure  the 
most  important  attainment  and  that  is 
to  get  the  country,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  all  working  together.  I  am 
hard-headed  and  I  do  not  like  to  yield 
but  I  think  this  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  so  I  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  like  other 
Senators  who  have  spoken  this  after- 
noon, I  have  already  had  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  proposal — the  amendment 
offered  by  Senators  Fulbricht  and 
AiKEN — in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  voted  against  it. 

I  think  the  nature  of  this  debate  is 
such  that  we  ought  not  to  presume  to 
lecture  one  another.  The  nature  of  the 
decision  on  this  vote  is  such  that  the 
best  I  can  hope  to  do — that  each  of  as 
can  hope  to  do — is  to  make  a  judgment 
in  conscience.  And  it  is  obvious  from  the 
debate  that  has  taken  place  already  that 
I  will  be  in  disagreement  with  some  of 
my  di.stins;ui.shed  colleagues  on  this  vote. 
I  take  the  floor  primarily  to  explain 
why  I  voted  "No"  this  afternoon. 

First.  I  suppose  that  what  concerns 
me  most  of  all  takes  me  back  9  years. 
For  almost  all  of  that  time,  I  have  had 
deep  regrets  about  a  vote  I  cast  in  the 
Senate,  a  vote  that  helped  to  launch  a 
war.  I  have  had  no  real  chance  to  express 
these  regrets.  What  we  then  set  in  mo- 
tion— in  passing  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution— became  a  calamity  for  our 
Nation,  which  we  must  all  regret. 

But  what  is  now  going  on  in  Cam- 
bodia has  never  had  any  basis  in  the 
action  taken  by  this  body  or  by  Con- 
gress. I  have  never  cast  a  vote  that  could 
be  interjireted  as  a  vote  for  a  war  in 
Cambodia.  All  the  justifications  that 
have  been  made  by  Presidents  previously 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam  have  been  wiped 
off  the  books  by  the  events  and  agree- 
ments that  have  been  referred  to  as  a 
cease-fire,  reached  last  January.  That 
ended  all  justification  for  any  hostilities, 
even  by  the  terms  of  this  administra- 
tion's policy,  as  we  have  been  reminded 
by  some  of  the  quotations  read  into  the 
record  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  <  Mr.  Hartke  > . 

So  I  was  faced  with  a  vote  this  after- 
noon, in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, on  a  .so-called  compromise  agree- 
ment. If  I  voted  "aye.  "  for  the  fir.st  time 
I  would  be  giving  my  approval  to  what  is 
going  on  in  Cambodia,  w  ith  consequences 
as  unpredictable,  in  a  .sense,  as  the  con- 
sequences which  flowed  from  that  vote 
9  years  ago. 

It  may  well  be  that  all  of  the  assur- 
ances that  have  been  given  and  received 


by  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  by  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  may  indicate  a  change  in  heart 
and  in  policy  m  the  W'hite  Hou.se  which 
will  mean  that  August  15  will,  indeed. 
.■;ee  tlie  end  of  our  involvement  in  all 
of  Indocliina.  But  having  been  burned 
once.  I  cannot  bring  my.self  to  feel  sure 
that  there  will  be  no  events  in  Indo- 
china that  might  not  lead  us  again  to 
continuing  our  involvement. 

It  his  been  the  nature  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  that  when  we  have 
applied  pressure  to  slow  down  the  war  or 
to  stop  it  at  one  point,  it  has  erupted 
in  another.  So.  however  remote  the  pos- 
.-ibility  of  a  continuation  of  the  war 
might  be.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
he'p  to  open  up  even  a  small  door  to  the 
continuation  by  giving  my  approval  to 
what  is  going  on  in  Cambodia. 

And  it  would  be  giving  way.  for  the 
first  time,  to  what  is  going  on  now  in 
Cambodia,  by  permitting  the  war  there 
to  continue  with  our  express  authoriza- 
tion. For  the  Fulbright- Allen  amend- 
ment would  give  legitimacy  to  whatever 
bombing  will  take  place  between  now  and 
August  15.  however  agonizing  or  de- 
structive it  may  be,  and  regardless  of 
whether  it  may  trigger  .some  unpredict- 
able reaction  from  other  powers. 

This  amendment  gives  our  blessing  to 
this  war  for  the  first  time.  But  I  could 
not  give  mine. 

Second,  we  are  told  we  are  buying,  by 
condoning  the  war  for  45  more  days,  a 
commitment  to  end  military  involvement 
in  the  rest  of  Indochina.  But  what  com- 
bat activities  by  American  forces  are 
going  on  in  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  at  the  present  time?  I  am  not 
aware  of  any.  We  have  been  told  that  was 
all  ended  in  January.  Since  the  cea.se- 
fire.  the  violence  has  taken  place  at  the 
hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  the  Vietcong.  But 
American  military  forces  are  not  en- 
gaged at  the  present  time  in  military  ac- 
tivities in  South  Vietnam  or  North  Viet- 
nam. 

So  what  would  we  buy?  We  would 
buy  something  we  were  sold  in  January. 
Unless  the  President  has  something  in 
mind  for  North  and  South  Vietnam 
which  he  has  not  disclosed,  we  are  not 
buying  anything  more  than  we  thought 
we  were  buying  earlier  this  year. 

My  third  consideration  is  a  constitu- 
tional one.  Wc  have  a  .system  of  govern- 
ment with  three  coequal  departments. 
Whenever  there  is  tension  and  conflict 
between  two  branches  over  their  con- 
stitutional powers,  t'.ie  foundations  of 
government  arc  naturally  going  to  shake. 

When  the  President,  and  wc  in  Con- 
gress, are  at  odds  about  our  respective 
constitutional  roles,  should  we  timidly 
ask  him  to  return  what  is  ours  and  ex- 
pect him  to  give  it  back  without  a  figlit? 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  tensions 
and  such  conflicts  that  we  have  to  stand 
up  and  he  has  to  stand  up.  until  .some- 
ho-;v  sometliing  gives. 

I  agree  with  my  distingui.>^hed  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that  wc  have 
not  tried  haid  enougii. 

When  we  first  voted  for  his  amend- 
ment to  cca.se  hostilities  in  Cambodia 
immediately,  we  had  no  assurance  what 


results  it  would  jJiodui  e.  But  we  knew 
that  it  was  an  opportunity- for  the  first 
time  in  many,  many  years — for  us  to 
throw  down  the  challenge  at  the  feet  oi 
the  President.  And  he  vetoed  it 

We  lost  the  override  by  35  votes.  But 
he  lost  the  vote:  240  Hou.se  Members 
against  only  175.  voted  against  the  Pres- 
ident and  voted  to  override  the  veto.  We 
lacked  only  35  votes,  which  could  be 
gained  by  a  change  ;n  the  votes  of  only 
18  House  Members.  The  a.s.sumption  iliai 
those  votes  would  not  change  as  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  approached.  I  think,  is 
a  premature  assumption.  So  I  guess  my 
reasons  can  be  summed  up  in  this  way: 

First.  I  could  not  bruig  myself  to  ca.-i 
a  vote  legitimatizing  our  involvement  m 
Cambodia. 

Second.  I  do  not  think  we  are  buying 
anything  with  this  so-called  compromi.-c 
by  agreeing  to  the  Augast  15  date  for 
ending  the  war  in  Cambodia,  ana  in  the 
rest  of  Indochina. 

And  third.  I  believe  we  .should  stand 
firm  in  our  as.sertion  of  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  Congress. 

It  has  been  suggested  this  afternoon 
that  we  can  vote  for  the  Fulbright 
amendment,  and  then  try  to  attach  the 
Eagleton  proposal  to  some  other  meas- 
ure. But  the  vote  on  this  amendment  to- 
night is  the  end  of  the  fight.  If  this  pro- 
posal passes,  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
Eagleton  amendment  to  get  serious  con- 
.sideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  conclude  by 
referring  to  the  proposition  laid  down 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Haskeli.  i  . 

We  ha\e  been  involved  all  year  long 
in  conflicts  with  the  President  on  con- 
stitutional i.ssues.  I  have  been  struggling 
with  some  of  them  in  particular — execu- 
tive privilege,  impoundment — trying  to 
find  a  iiandle  that  would  force  the  con- 
flict to  a  point  of  decision.  And  we  have 
not  really  found  the  proper  handle  for 
resohing  those  conflicts. 

Now  he  has  an  appropriate  handle 
for  resolving  a  critical  constitutional 
conflict.  If  we  a-jree  to  this  false  com- 
promi.se.  if  I  read  the  mind  of  tiie  Uian 
in  the  White  House  correctly,  he  will  in- 
teriiiet  our  action  backing  down.  He 
will  conclude  tliat  lie  won. 

All  one  had  to  do  was  to  see  the  .loy 
on  the  faces  of  some  of  the  President's 
suijporteis  this  afternoon,  to  know  that 
they  thought  they  had  won  something 
for  tlie  President. 

I  think  they  have.  But  not  with  my 
help. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  .Mr.  President,  the  di- 
lemma that  the  Senate  faces  tonight  iias 
been  described  m  various  ways  by  dif- 
ferent Senators.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a  dilem- 
ma wliich  IS  forced  upon  us.  because 
most  of  us  have  said  that  we  want  to 
see  a  stop  in  the  bombing.  Some  have 
said  we  .should  stop  the  bombing  now; 
others  ha\c  said  we  are  willing  to  agree 
to  tomorrow,  the  next  day.  or  some  other 
day  or  6  weeks  thereafter. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  worth  ex- 
ploring for  a  moment  or  two  wliy  we 
are  in  this  dilenuna.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  case  that  we  do  not  have  the  power 
to  say.  -Stop  the  bombing  tonight.'" 
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The  situation  really  seem?  to  be  that 
we  do  not  really  think  we  have  the  power 
to  stop  the  bombing  tonight.  Perhaps 
more  important,  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
luivc  the  power  to  say.  "Stop  the  bomb- 
jncr  toniglit  " 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  willinu  to  bear 
tb.e  l)uiden  of  tlie  responsibility  for  ex- 
t'i(.i.>mg  the  power  that  is  entrusted  to 
w^. 

The  congressional  power  of  war  and 
peace  that  has  been  entrusted  to  us  by 
I  he  Constitution.  I  think,  is  weakened  by 
tins  failure  on  our  part  to  act  now  to  stop 
the  bombing.  It  is  weakened  by  our  fail- 
ure to  recognize  its  strength,  because  that 
constitutional  power  is  only  as  strong  a- 
our  will  to  employ  it.  I  think  that  we 
ou^ht  to  c.xamme  for  a  minute  the  results 
of  a  delay  to  the  end  of  the  bombing  tiiat 
!?  sUL'gested  by  the  substitute  proi^osal. 

Mr.  President,  to  ask  for.  to  authorize, 
or  to  direct  the  endangering  of  human 
life  m  a  noble  cause  is  the  destiny  of  even 
the  most  enlightened  leaders  in  moments 
of  national  danger  or  national  trafredy. 
But  can  this  war  in  Cambodia  be  de- 
scribed as  a  noble  cause?  It  is  not  even 
national  policy  in  eith.cr  the  United 
States  or  in  Cambodia. 

The  bombing  has  been  condemned  bv 
a  maiority  of  the  US.  Senate.  And  yet. 
what  we  contemplate  toniuht  is  more 
death  and  move  destruction  until  the 
1.5th  of  August.  Each  day.  that  the  bomb- 
ing drags  on.  we  ore  exposed  to  a  danger 
to  which  we  need  not  be  exposed. 

Who  in  this  Senate  can  tell  what  acci- 
dent of  war  might  mire  us  down  again  in 
Indochina? 

Certainly,  when  I  voted  for  the  Gulf  ot 
Tonkin  joint  resolution  as  a  Member  oi 
the  other  body.  I  had  no  concept  of  the 
consccjucnces  that  might  flow  from  that 
action.  And  I  do  not  forget  liiat  we  went 
into  Cambodia  for  just  2  months,  more 
than  3  years  atio.  in  order  to  shorten  the 
war  in  Vietnnm. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Pre; '.dent,  tliat  that 
c!.vonoln:;y  si^eaks  for  itself.  And  v.hether 
we  vote  that  we  want  to  .see  the  bombing 
slopped  now  or  in  AuciLst.  tlie  probable 
turn  of  events  in  Cambodia  is  going  to  be 
the  restoration  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
the  ouster  of  the  government  we  helped 
to  iitstall  to  succeed  him. 

When  v.e  talk  about  tlie  practicality 
ot  this  compromi.se.  I  have  to  ask.  l.^  that 
rc'-ult  worth  the  continued  exposure  to 
risk  that  it  involves? 

The  course  of  conijjfcmise  is  advocated 
'Ml  the  ground  of  piacticality.  and  \ety 
pov.erful  arguments  ha\e  been  made  bv 
many  rp^:.ected  and  di^'ini^ur-hed  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  pie\ail  by  aftirmaiuc  legis- 
lation in  some  way,  and  that  there  is  a 
leeling  th.'t  halt  a  loat  may  be  better 
tiian  none. 

Mr.  SYMFNGTON.  Mr.  Pn-.Mdent.  may 
v.e  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICF.r?.  Tiie  Sen- 
ate V.  lU  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  But.  Mr.  President, 
'viicn  tiiat  half  a  loaf  is  bought  at  the 
:jrire  of  further  denigration  an'  weaker- 
•U'.,  of  the  terms  of  the  Cons'  tution  itself, 
thf-n  I  believe  tiie  price  for  halt  a  lo  sf  is 
too  high. 

We  can  comjiromise  and  we  remind 
i.'.:r^ei\cs  that  i-ohtics  i>  the  art  of  com- 


promise. But.  Mr.  President,  what  we  do 
tonight,  the  moral  i.ssue  of  the  war  will 
remain.  Tlie  constitutional  issue  will  re- 
main. And  I  .submit  that  ne:  .^r  of  l  .ose 
concerns  should  be  comi)romised  in  ex- 
pediency, therefore.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  substitute 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  able  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  I  am  happw  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Seiiator  Irom  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true,  as 
has  been  represented  on  the  Senate  floor 
tonigiu.  that  after  we  obtain  the  date  of 
August  15  as  the  stopping  of  all  Indo- 
china military  action  from  air.  .^ea.  or 
land,  on  the  next  bill  that  comes  before 
the  Senate,  an  amendment  can  be  in- 
t  reduced  to  stop  I'le  Cambodian  bombing 
immediately? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Anything  can  be  in- 
troduced as  long  as  the  Clerk's  dc.-k  is 
open. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WiU  tiie  able  Sen- 
;itnr  yield  tor  anotiier  question? 

rjr.  MATHIAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Docs  the  Senator 
believe  that  if  we  n  lect  liiis  amendment, 
one  approved  by  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sena- 
t"r  V  ho  has  led  this  fight  for  many  years 
lUst  about  before  anybody  else  in  this 
bocty.  who  stands  high  on  this  issue,  and 
whom  I  oi)i)nsed  wlion  he  first  opposed 
ttiis  war.  does  the  Senator  believe  that 
any  other  amendment  will  pa.ss  without 
a  veto  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Strtes? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  speak  very  forcefully 
in  the  past  lliat  there  is  one  way  to 
bring  this  question  of  the  war  to  deci- 
sion— a  way  that  does  not  involve  the 
concurrence  of  the  Executive  or  even  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  body  in  Con- 
gress: That  way  is  simply  not  to  jjass  a 
money  bill  in  the  Senate. 

V.'e  are  at  that  point  tonight.  We  are 
at  the  point  where  we  can  say.  "We  will 
(inly  pq.s  a  money  bill  which  contem- 
plates a  limitation  of  the  exposure  to 
the  risks  that  are  involved  in  a  continu- 
ing acti^e  v»ar  in  Cambcdia  by  munedi- 
ate  ces^alion  of  bombing." 

I  tliink  that  is  tlie  decision  we  are 
making,  wiiether  we  are  going  to  uiidcr- 
t'il-o  the  course  of  action  which  is  avail- 
able to  us  in  our  own  discretion. 

I  liave  the  hisihest  respect  for  tlie  judg- 
ment of  the  distin.tui.'hed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as 
well  as  for  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  am  not  trying  to  be  contentious,  and 
I  am  not  trying  to  give  him  anything 
other  tlian  my  own  view,  and  the  .'nound. 
ui)on  which  I  intend  to  act. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  il 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  there  is 
no  one  in  this  body  for  whom  I  have 
greater  respect  than  the  distingui.shrd 
Senator  from  jMni\land.  What  I  cannot 
understand,  however,  is,  if  we  obtain  this 
Auuust  la  date  toni.fht.  what  is  to  pre- 
v»  lU  anyone  from  working  for  an  earlier 
dale  to  end  this  Cambodian  tragic  bomb- 
in'4.  or  any  other  military  activriy  in 
Indochina,  on  the  next  bill  that  comes 
belore  llie  Senate?  There  was  some  ques- 
tion whether  the  administration  would 
lake  this  propo  :cd  amrndmcnt.  Now  we 


know  they  will.  Frankly,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  we  do  not  take  the 
compromise,  and  then  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  propose  anything  with  respect 
to  Cambodia  considered  proper. 

I  have  a  problem,  because  of  the  posi- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleague,  a 
great  Senator  who  has  led  the  fight  lo 
stop  bombing  in  Cambodia.  I  would  sup- 
port any  additional  amendment  to  carry 
out  his  thinking,  but  cannot  see  why,  if 
we  can  make  this  progress  up  to  the 
point  of  August  15.  at  which  time  we  stop 
all  military  action,  not  only  in  Cambodia, 
but  also  in  Laos  and  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam,  we  do  not  take  this  now 
and  thf^n  immediately  to  any  other 
amendment  any  Senator  would  like  to 
make.  Let  us  recognize  that  probably  we 
can  pass  what  those  people  who  think  it 
imjiortant  to  stop  this  war  at  a  date  cer- 
tain sincerely  desire.  If  we  do  not  pass 
it.  becat;se  of  tlie  ncce.ssity  to  have  both 
Houses  approve  any  additional  amend- 
ment, we  may  have  reached  out  so  far 
10  m-ab  the  last  cherry  that  we  find  we 
have  broken  the  branch. 

I  thank  my  able  friend  from  Maryland 
for  \ielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MATHI.AS.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
only  say  in  response  that  there  are  manv 
times  when  you  would  lige  to  have  tiie 
best  of  both  worlds.  As  the  Senator  en- 
visions tlie  possibilities.  I  think  that  is 
what  he  is  speaking  for. 

lam  fearful  that  if  we  go  dowai  this 
road,  as  a  practical  political  reality,  the 
alternative  that  he  speaks  for  will  not  be 
available.  Since  the  Senator  had  the 
benefit  of  a  Maryland  upbringing,  he  ha.-^ 
often  heard  the  phra.se.  "You  cant  hu\e 
yo!u-  cake  and  cat  it,  too." 

I  think  if  we  comijromise  tonight.  w> 
will  have  had  tiie  cake,  and  will  look  a 
long  time  before  we  see  it  replaced  on 
tlie  ijlate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carohna. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  little  late  for  the  debate,  and  I  have 
not  hoard  all  the  speeches,  but  let  me 
talk  in  favor  of  this  paiticular  amend- 
ment with  somewhat  mixed  feelings  that 
others  have  of  regret  and  anxiety,  oi 
anxioiu  ne.-s.  you  might  say,  to  .tump  at 
this  opportunity,  because  in  essence 
that  is  what  it  appears  to  me  to  be. 

To  bcKin  with,  I  helped  the  dislin- 
".uished  Senator  from  Missouri  write  the 
Eagleton  amendment.  I  sat  right  with 
him  in  tlie  Appropriations  Conuimiee. 
and  the  Senator  will  remember  \>e  le- 
worded  it  and  made  sine  we  could  tie 
it  down  in  every  way.  to  make  it  ccrlam 
that  we  meant  business. 

I  sal  on  the  conference  cuiuniui'.'e.  antl 
wr>  all  sat  there,  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, steadfast  lor  the  Ea'-deton 
amendment.  And  on  yesterday,  when  tire 
di.slin.f^uislied  ciiairman  of  the  V.'.  v.s  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  oi  Rep- 
resentatives, George  M.^hon.  came  over 
to  lliis  side  talking,  we  told  lum  lliat  wo 
were  not  going  lo  give.  In  fact.  I  kiUding- 
iy  referred  lo  the  majority  leader,  and 
.'aid.  "Let  us  get  Jim  Allen  and  r-ut  thai 
Eaglet.an  amendmenl  on  the  S-jiiate 
menu,  on  e\ery thing  we  pos.ibh.-  can 
get  it  on.  to  make  clear  that  we  do  not 
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want  to  slip  sidewise  into  another  Gulf 
of  Tonkin." 

I  had  no  idea  at  that  particular  time 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  end  the  war  at  any  time. 
I  could  not  agree  with  his  strategy.  I 
have  been  to  Cambodia  with  a  group  of 
other  Senators  in  January.  I  know  just 
as  surely  as  anyone  that  the  bombing 
there  is  not  only  unconstitutional,  it  is 
unwise  and  it  ^s  not  working.  We  have 
been  bombing  for  115  days  in  a  row  and 
we  have  not  advanced  1  kilometer.  We 
continue  to  lose.  Yet  when  we  come  back 
and  we  try  to  exercise  what  power  we 
have,  we  have  got  to  realize  that  we  are 
1  in  a  group  of  100  or,  if  we  want  to 
look  at  the  Congress  concurrently,  then 
we  are  1  in  a  group  of  535.  We  do  not 
have  the  votes  on  the  House  side.  That  is 
our  dilemma. 

When  I  come  in  here  tonight  and  hear 
talk  about  who  is  cornered,  who  is  right, 
who  is  going  to  stop  the  Government, 
who  will  be  responisble.  how  we  can  do 
it,  now  is  the  time  to  stand  up,  and  w  hen 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
says  that  he  has  had  to  live  with  this 
mistake,  that  he  is  living  with  this  regret 
in  his  heart  and  he  does  not  want  to 
make  the  same  mistake  again.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  the  issue  is. 

I  think  that  what  is  really  the  issue  is. 
this  is  the  first  time,  this  year.  1973.  and 
almost  the  first  time  since  President 
Nixon  came  to  oflice  in  1969.  that  we 
have  ever  had  the  chance  for  Congress 
and  the  President  to  get  together.  I  think 
we  shall  not  let  that  opportunity  pass. 

Tliis  country  is  in  one  heck  of  a  fix. 
Our  ox  is  in  the  ditch.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  about  to  speak,  which  he 
can  do  most  eloquently  and  most 
expertly,  as  to  the  dilemma  the  economy 
is  in. 

Well,  I  know  that  my  tomato  farmers 
are  having  to  plow  under  part  of  their 
crop,  and  not  pick  tlie  other  part,  so 
they  are  losing  millions  of  dollars.  The 
same  is  true  with  our  poultry  farmers. 

The  President,  with  respect  to  the 
Watergate  affair,  lliere  is  no  confidence 
there.  There  is  no  confidence,  leally.  in 
Congress,  or  in  Government.  Tlie  market 
is  down. 

I  walked  in  today  at  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  was  told  that,  yes,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stales  would  agree 
to  a  cutoff  date  to  end  the  war.  I  said, 
"You  have  got  to  be  kidding."  They  said! 
no,  that  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Scott 
had  talked  with  the  President  and  he  had 
agreed  to  end  it.  not  just  in  Cambodia— 
the  Eagleton  amendment — but  in  all  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Heavens  above,  if  we  could  go  off  here 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  recess  and  all  join 
on  that  one  thing— yes.  as  a  matter  of 
principle— we  would  have  lost  6  weeks, 
but  I  do  not  see  anyone  gaining  that  6 
weeks.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastoisei.  because  the  other 
alternative  is  to  stop  the  Government 
entirely  through  the  middle  of  July 
come  back,  and  all  the  headlines  will  .say'. 
■The  President  will  not  give"— "Congres.s 
will  not  give." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  through 
one  of  these  "principle"  fights  before.  I 
never  forgot  the  one  immediately  after 


the  May  17.  1954.  deci.sion  let  me  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  AllenK  We  lo.st.  There  was  not 
going  to  be  any  more  second-clas;  cit- 
izenship. The  Supreme  Court  had  found 
the  separate  but  equal  system  uncon- 
stitutional. So  we  got  together,  a  few  of 
the  Governors  down  in  the  South,  and 
we  approached  the  NAACP.  We  said. 
"How  are  we  going  lo  implement  this 
thing?"  They  said.  "How  do  you  .sug- 
gest?" So  the  .suggestion  was  made  at 
that  particular  time  that  what  we  .should 
do  is  to  integrate  the  first  grade  the 
first  year,  the  second  year  the  first  and 
the  .second  grade,  and  the  third  year 
the  first,  second,  and  the  third  grades, 
and  in  12  years,  we  would  have  voluntary 
integration,  all  implemented  with  delib- 
erate speed,  in  an  orderly  and  acceptable 
fashion. 

Well,  the  NAACP  got  princijiled.  They 
said.  "You  cannot  give  us  our  constitu- 
tional rights  in  installments.  This  is  a 
matter  of  principle.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled.  You  have  got  to  do  il  imme- 
diiilely."  So  they  had  their  way.  So  we  in 
America  burned  everyone.  We  assassi- 
nated. We  pilch-forked  them.  We  buried 
them  in  the  soil  bank  in  Mississippi.  We 
gigged  them  with  electric  slicks.  We  tried 
10  force  integration.  Now  alter  20  years 
we  have  still  less  integration  under  that 
IJrinciple. 

So  the  problem  is,  how  do  we  best 
ad\ance  the  principle  we  believe  in?  If 
we  take  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouii's  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine's  way.  we  get 
nowhere.  We  rest  on  that  principle.  Gov- 
ernment is  the  art  of  the  po.ssible.  It  is 
tlie  art  of  compromise.  They  say,  "We 
advance  the  principles  that' ve  believe 
in.'  No  one  doubts,  for  example,  the  sin- 
ceuty  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  but  he  is  not  going  to  be  snook- 
ered, .^nd.  do  not  worry  about  President 
Nixon  gelling  us  into  another  war.  He 
is  not  going  to  do  anything  unpopular. 
That  fellow  is  a  pretty  good  political 
animal  and  he  has  been  trying  to  make 
siu-e  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  last 
out  the  remainder  of  his  4 -year  term. 
Thai  is  what  is  on  his  mind  I  laughter  i! 
That  is  w  hy  he  has  been  bombing,  plaving 
for  lime.  He  will  bomb  as  long  as  he  can: 
but  now  he  quit,  with  this  particular 
language,  and  he  has  said  that  he  agrees 
with  us. 

Over  on  the  Hou.se  .side,  with  Mahon. 
he  helped  draw  up  this  language.  We  wili 
have  leadership  with  the  opposition  over 
there,  with  our  crowd  that  wants  to  end 
this  unconstitutional  process,  so  that  if 
we  put  this  in.  we  can  get  two-thirds  of 
the  House,  perhaps.  We  have  got  the 
President's  word.  If  he  breeches  his  word 
then  we  can  gel  two-thirds. 

We  have  got  the  6  weeks.  This  wav  we 
can  .save  billions  of  dollars.  When  we  vote 
for  this,  brother,  we  have  saved  $2  bil- 
lion lo  $4  billion.  Wail  till  the  appropria- 
tion bill  comes  back  and  we  will  clean 
out  Thailand  where  that  headquarters 
IS.  I  say  to  the  distinguished  acting 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  and  we 
can  save  some  dollars.  This  is  the  most 
saving  economical  measure  I  have  .seen 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  this 
year  to  help  balance  the  budsiet. 
Everyone  is  running  around  vith  prin- 


ciiile.  Lf  we  really  believe  in  principle,  let 
us  join  in  doing  something.  But  no  one 
seems  to  ajjproach  it  that  way.  All  of  a 
sudden,  we  start  talking  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Il  has  been  unconstitutional  from 
the  word  -go."  But.  all  of  a  sudden,  we 
have  got  a  constitutional  principle.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  glorious  opportunitv 
for  hawk  and  dove,  for  Republican  and 
Democrat,  lor  House  Member  and  Scn- 
ato  Member,  for  the  President,  the  Ccr- 
■.  T'^ss.  and  the  i^eople  to  gel  together  to 
begin  working  together. 

Lord  knows.  I  say  to  Senator  Frr- 
BRinnT.  you  used  lo  irk  me.  When  I  came 
here  as  a  freshman  Senator,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  stand  in  the  well 
and  declare  that  the  war  ^v.is  immoral, 
illegal,  and  unnecessary.  I  would  have 
to  write  some  mother  or  widow  about 
five  or  six  tim.es  a  week  in  South  Carolina 
that  the  war  was  moral,  was  legal,  and 
was  necessarv.  It  became  tougher  and 
tougher  to  write  those  letters. 

Let  me  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  here 
and  now,  that  this  is  a  happy  evening 
for  me.  becaa<;e  we  can  gel  the  Hou.-:e 
lor:ether.  the  Senate  together,  and  th.e 
President   tocether.  and   face  the  issue 
that  the  President  has  cloaked  himself 
in  with  that  Com.mander  in  Chief  wrap- 
around  whi.il   he  has   put   on   himself. 
But  we  w  111  divest  him  of  thai  Command- 
er in  Chief  role  and  gel  him  in  on  our  leg- 
islative and  governmental  level,  as  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota     'Mr.    Hum- 
iaiRTY  I  says,  and  begin  to  govern.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  can  then  receive  the 
favor  of  the  public  mind  as  to  what  our 
domestic  jiolicy  really  is.  Only  when  this 
has   been   ascertained   and   we  can   get 
him  from  behind  that  Commander  in 
Chief  cloak  and  get  out  of  the  Southea.-t 
Asia  war.  In  the  6  weeks  period,  we  can 
;'et  rid  of  It.  This  is  a  magnificent  op- 
portunity. II  is  ab.solutely  necessary  that 
we   do   it.    because    this   country    reallv 
needs  it.  and  we  should  be  jumping  at  it. 
I  have  got  lo  make  a  July  4  addre.-<: 
next  week,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  tell 
them  that  we  finally  sol  the  President, 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
ati\es  toeetlier.  somethin':  we  have  not 
done  for   10  years.  I  would  like  to  tell 
them  that  we  have  finally  got  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate,  and  the  House  to  come 
together  on  the  main  issue,  lo  coniroiu 
the  war.   and  to  end   it.  Then   we  can 
really  have  one  of  our  freedom  celebra- 
tions. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
HoLiiNGsi  ha.s  lu.-t  eloquentlv  expressed 
my  tiunkinu.  I  conunend  him  for  his 
talk. 

What  I  ha\e  to  say  is  brief.  Now  we 
have  a  chance,  even  if  a  few  days  later 
than  nuiny  of  us  hoped  for.  to  end  this 
war.  not  only  in  Cambodia  but  in  Laos 
and  in  South  Vietnam:  therefore,  also 
in  North  Vietnam. 

If  there  are  .some  who  might  be  char- 
acterized as  superhawks  and  thev  join 
with  Member.-  of  this  body  who  do  not 
think  this  is  a  proper  solution  because  it 
IS  not  soon  enouiuh.  tho^e  who  want  an 
immediate  decision  now,  if  th.ey  defeat 
this  amendment,  passed  in  the  Foreiun 
Relations  Committee  with  only  two  nega- 
tive   votes.    .Tud    they    later   introduced, 
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and  then  vetoed,  and  later  the  veto  Is 
sustained  hi  the  House,  we  are  back 
V  iiere  v.  o  .started. 

What  I  would  present  to  my  colleagues 
:  il/e  r  Kt  that,  after  this  amendment  is 
sJ.'  jted.  and  in  the  interest  of  the  .\ouni-' 
J. cop;?  01  thi.s  country  who  actually  do 
il'.e  fmhtir.y.  I  pray  to  the  .Almighty  to- 
i:i>^ht  that.  It  adoined.  and  my  disiin- 
t-tiithed  colic;. t;i:e  submit-  ;,n  .tmendment 
tc  -stop  the  bombing  of  Cainbodia  imme- 
ch.-aeiy,  i  will  be  glad  to  vote  fur  it. 

But  when  we  have  tonight  a  chance 
alter  week  after  week,  month  after 
mouth,  and  year  after  year,  to  stop  this 
v..ir.  not  only  the  air  war  a^aln•^l  Cam- 
bcdri.  but  the  land.  sea.  and  air  wa; 
ai,ain.-.t  all  Indochina,  in  the  interest  of 
tlio;e  who  actually  fit;lit  it.  and  in  the 
interest  of  tlie  economy  ol  the  Unireti 
States,  as  was  so  v.ell  pre.senled  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina— we  should 
take  tills  first  practical  and  definite  step, 
the  fust  ever  presented  to  the  Senate 
with  an  agreement  from  the  admmi  — 
tration  to  end  this  war. 

i\Ir.  DOLE  and  Mr.  ALLEN  Pddrt-sed 
tlie  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  .Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  rccoi;ni?:cd. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
came  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  .some  543.0(0 
Amciican  troops  were  in  Vietnam.  I  sup- 
ported, on  every  occasion,  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  as  he  .^out^ht  to  brint; 
this  war  to  a  clo.se.  I  never  once  voted 
lor  any  measure  to  end  the  war  on  a  ccr- 
tani  date.  I  felt  that  as  ion;^  as  we  had 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  as  Ioiir  as  we 
had  prisoners  of  war  m  the  hands  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  no  time  hmit 
should  be  set  on  ending  the  war. 

The  President  did  an  outstanduifi  ,iob 
m  bunting  tiie  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  clo.se 
and  I  am  proud  that  I  followed  his  lead- 
ership. But  I  felt  that  after  all  our  troop> 
hid  been  withdrawn,  after  all  our  iiris- 
one;  s  of  war  had  been  returned,  that  was 
the  lime  to  end  our  participation  in  tlie 
war  111  Southeast  Asia    It  vas  not  the 
time  to  start  bombinK  m  Cainbocha.  So 
I  have  felt  tliat  the  bombing  m  Cam- 
bodia .should  stop,  and  I  feel  tliat  it  very 
de.nnitely  should  be  brouglit  to  an  end. 
But  I  certainly  endorse  the  position 
taken  tonight  by  the  dislinguislied  Sen- 
ator  fro;n    .^rkan.-as    uMr.    Fl-i.bricht' . 
the   distinguished   Senator   from   Id.iho 
'Mr.  Church >,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frrm  South  Dakota  'Mr  MrGuvEr.Ni . 
tiie  di.stinguished  Senator  from  Mivsoini 
'Mr  SvMiNGTON".  and  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Minnesota     'Mr.    Hum- 
i'HP.t.Y'   on  this  amendment.  I  have  not 
aldav.s  agreed  with   these  colltnigues  in 
matters  coming  before  the  Senate,  cer- 
tainly not  as  regards  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  the  issue  we  are  confronted 
with  tonight  is  not  whether  the  bombing 
or    whether    oiu-    particiixition    in    tlie 
Soi.theast  Asian  war  will  be  brought  to 
a  close  toniglit  cr  on  August  15.  If  that 
were  the  issue,  it  would  be  quite  simple. 
Almo.,t  everyone  in  the  Senate  would  be 
m  favor  of  .seeing  the  bombing  and  our 
particiiJalion   in   the   war  in   Southeast 
Asia  brought  to  a  clo.se  toniglit   But  that 
Is  not  tiie  i.ssue. 


The  issue  is  whether  the  war  will  be 
brought  to  a  close  on  August  15  or 
whether  it  will  continue.  There  is  no 
assurance  whatever  thai  by  voting 
against  tliis  amendment,  the  position  of 
ending  the  war  now  will  win  out.  The 
amendment  is  not  a  grant  of  authority. 
It  Is  a  limitation  on  authority,  and  it  will 
brmg  this  war  to  a  very  definite  h.olt. 
Certainly.  I  believe  that  is  what  i  0  per- 
cent of  the  Member:,  of  Ihe  Senate  want 
to  see.  V.'e  will  have  something  clerinite 
in  this  amendment.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hol- 
Li.vcs'  said,  v.e  will  have  an  agreement 
with  the  House  and  we  v. ill  have  an 
agreement  with  the  Prcsic'ent  on  this 
vital  i.ssue. 

Wc  say  that  we  want  the  President  to 
cooperate  with  Congress.  It  .seems  to  me 
that  this  is  mighty  fine  ccoperarion.  and 
I  thir.k  that  this  is  a  .-ure  way  to  see  a 
definite  end  brought  to  the  war  It  will 
bi'  something  that  has  a  definite  dai'^ 
set  for  the  end  of  hostilities,  .somethin- 
've  can  depend  upon,  .something  that  U 
sure. 

What  is  Hic  other  coui'se?  Vote  again.^t 
tlio  amendment:  the  bombing  continues: 
the  Government  is  well  nigh  brought  to 
a  halt.  If  this  were  a  bill  dealing  solely 
with  this  one  i.ssue.  that  migh.  be  one 
thing.  Those  who  want  to  stand  out  for 
ending  the  w.ir  on  the  passage  and  ap- 
proval of  the  bill,  rather  than  a  definite 
date,  could  go  that  route.  But  this  is  a 
rider  than  has  been  attached  to  a  con- 
tinuing appropriation  resolution,  provid- 
ing for  carrying  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  get 
this  date  and  try  for  an  earlier  date  on 
other  le;  islatinn.  I  do  not  .£ro  along  v,  ith 
that  approach.  This  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  something  in  the  natmc  of  a  cove- 
nant with  the  President  and  the  Con- 
grc  s — the  President  .-"llowing  Congress 
to  participate  in  the  decisionmaking,  to 
have  a  part  in  the  exercise  of  the  Pres- 
idential power  of  waging  war  and  bring- 
ing It  to  a  clo.se. 

While  I  favor  the  amendment.  I  would 
not  be  m  favor  of  taci;ing  a  later  amend- 
ment on  another  piece  of  leoislation 
seeking  to  halt  the  President's  power  to 
continue  with  the  military  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia  at  an  earlier  date.  That 
v.ould  be  a  breach  of  tru>t  on  our  part 
This  is  the  first  time  that  ve  will  have 
liad  the  opportunity,  and  it  seems  almost 
certain  we  will  accept  this  amendment, 
to  ver?.  definitely  bring  this  war  to  a 
close,  something  for  which  all  citizens 
throughout  the  country  will  applaud 
Congress  and  the  President.  I  believe  we 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  here  to 
cooperate  with  the  President  to  .see  that 
this  war  is  biought  to  a  clo.se. 

I  commend  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  effort  to 
hnng  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  close,  and 
yet  have  had  the  statesmanship,  the 
qualities  of  statesman.sliip  that  would 
cause  them  to  stand  on  this  floor  and 
speak  111  behalf  of  this  agreeing  on  this 
date,  some  6  weeks  dist.uU.  when  they 
would  much  prefer  to  see  an  immediate 
end  brought  to  the  war.  I  commend  these 
gciUlemen  with,  whom  I  have  not  always 


agreed  for  the  lead  they  are  taking  in 
respeet  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President.  I  shall  take 
only  a  few  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mi<- 
souri  has  raised  a  point  aijout  which  I 
have  given  some  thought.  I  was  compli- 
menting the  distinguished  senior  Senn- 
tor  from  Mi-.>ouri.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
cl.issed  as  a  .super  hawk.  I  have  some 
ditruulty  with  the  amendment,  but  t 
understand  the  iniijortance  of  it.  and  I 
rise  simplv  to  ay  a  kind  word  for  Presi- 
dent Ni.xon.  I  liope  that  is  not  ruled  out 
of  order. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  over  the  jiast 
several  years  in  this  body,  and  the  othei 
body,  and  across  the  country,  we  havp 
been  engaf-ed  almost  constantly  in  a 
debate  about  how  to  achieve  peace  in 
S  juthea.t  Asia.  I  Ijelieve  that  through 
the  etforts.  yes.  of  Congress  and  the 
President.  Piesidenl  Nixon,  that  this  ha.s 
for  the  most  part  been  achieved.  We 
have  had  our  differences  in  Congre's. 
and  we  have  had  our  differences  in  the 
Senate,  but  all  during  that  time  Ameri- 
cans were  coming  home,  the  casualtv 
rates  were  going  down,  and  it  cul- 
minated in  total  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  return 
of  Ameriran  prisoners  of  war.  and  for  all 
practical  purposes,  except  for  that  last 
link,  the  forging  of  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia, 

Certainly,    I    believe    that    i  .esident 
Nixon  deserves  great  credit,  and  I  know 
that  today  in  this  forum  or  perhaps  any 
forum,  it  might  be  popular  to  give  the 
President   a   pig.   It   seems   to   me   that 
without     the    leadership    of    President 
Nixon  we  would  not  be  talking  about  anv 
date  ill  Southeast  Asia  and  we  would  not 
be    talking    about    any    date    in    Cam- 
bodia. As  I  said  L'  weeks  ago.  I  still  hnve 
my  concern  about  .America's  mi.ssing  in 
action.  I  have  great  resiiect  for  the  di  - 
tmguished  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  perhaps  by  accepting  this  compro- 
mise there  will  be  some  verification  and 
accounting  for  America's  missing  in  ac- 
tion,   whether    they    are   in    Cambodia. 
Laos.  North  Vietnam,  or  South  Vietnam 
It  seems  to  me  or  at  least  it  seemed 
to   me   that   if   we   took   that    ficxibilitv 
from  the  Commander  in  Chief,  whoever 
it  might  be,  we  were,  in  cfifcct.  saving  to 
the  enemy  that  there  is  no  need  to  "ac- 
count   tor  tlio.se  missing  in  action.  But 
It  appears  asain,  in  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, tliat  in  the  partner.ship.  if  vou  will 
Mr.  President,  or.  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  President 
said,  in  effect,  tliat  in  an  effort  to  satisfv 
Congress,   in   an   efTort   to   d:'monstrale 
the  partnership  we  need  in  America  at 
this  time,  he  agrees  and  consents  to  the 
(omin-omise  liammercd  out  bv  the  dis- 
tmuuished  Senator  from  Arka'nsas  (Mr 
FuLBRu.HT^       and      the      distingui.shed 
minority  leader,  and  others. 

I  guess  it  was  3  years  ago  m  June  tiie 
last  time  I  agreed  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas.  I  mav  have  since  on  other 
matters,  but  with  respect  to  this  I  recall 
It  was  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  was  new  in  this 
bodv    and    he   rJid    not    realize    that    he 
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should  not  be  offering  amendments  tiiat 
jjomeone  else  wanted  to  offer. 

I  recall  that  I  s))rang  to  my  feet,  in  a 
moment  of — terror — and  offered  to  re- 
peal the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  Lo 
and  behold,  it  was  repealed  by  a  vote  of 
50  or  60  to  11.  I  remember  the  Senator 
from  ArkaiLsa.s  voted  "no.'' 

He  said  that  stealing  a  man'.s — not  that 
word — but  taking  a  man's  amendment  is 
like  taking  a  man's  cow.  I  know  it  wa.s 
the  month  of  June,  because  that  was  na- 
tional dairy  month.  As  I  recall  my  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s  it 
was  that  I  would  never  take  a  man's 
cow  during  national  dairy  month,  but  in 

any  event. 

Mr.  MATHL'VS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '.^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  on  his  ex- 
cellent memory,  I  also  have  a  ver5-  clear 
recollection  of  that  episode.  I  would  say 
that  he  recounted  it  with  ab.solute 
veracity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  I  have  been  visiting 
Witli  John  Dean.  I  Laughter.  I 

In  any  event,  as  I  recall  the  facts,  it 
was  a  very  great  evening,  becau.se  then 
I  think  we  really  demonstrated  we  did 
not  need  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  re.solution. 
We  were  not  about  to  escalate  more  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  were  on  the  way 
home. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  so  when  he  offered  to 
repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I 
voted  for  his  proposal  to  show  w  hat  kind 
of  fellow  I  am— that  was  later, 

Mr,  STEVENS.  At  that  point  in  time. 
1  La  lighter.  1 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  recall.  I  cannot 
tell  one  hotel — I  mean  one  amendment 
from  another.    [Laughter. I 

In  any  event,  tonight  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  something  and  I  would 
guess  a  compromise,  certainly.  I  think 
there  will  be  .some  immediate  credit  to 
pa.ss  out  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 
But  I  would  only  caution,  and  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  compromi.se  to  demon- 
strate my  good  intention  and  good  faith 
and  that  I  concur  in  many  of  the  argu- 
ments made,  I  think  wc  must  accept  ,some 
responsibility  when  we  vote  for  the  com- 
promise. If  the  time  comes  next  week, 
next  month,  6  months  from  now,  when 
.something  happens  in  Southeast  A.sia, 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  giv- 
ing the  Commander  in  Chief  .some  flex- 
ibility, we  must  accept  .^ome  responsibil- 
ity and  I  am  certain  we  will  not  all  do 
that.  We  will  find  some  wav  to  fault  the 
President,  to  fault  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

I  think  .since  there  ha.s  been  this  dem- 
onstration of  cooperation  and  since  I 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  effort  and  because  I  believe 
in  his  pursuit  of  peace,  and  I  believe  it 
was  achieved,  and  I  believe  it  very  strong- 
ly, I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  distingui.shed  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  supporting  an 
amendment  that  does  for  the  first  time 
bring  together  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch  in  an  expression 
and  in  a  demonstration  that  we  want  it 
to  end. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  I 
would  like  to  .say  that  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  said.  1  think  he  kindly  re- 
called the  incident  he  did  about  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Re.solution.  I  might  .say  it  was 
a  purely  procedural  matter  that  caused 
that. 

But  I  remember,  and  this  is  interest- 
ing, that  It  was  just  9  years  ago  that  the 
GuLf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  fiist 
passed.  It  has  taken  9  years,  and  in  a 
sen.se.  joining  in  the  idf^a  that  this  i.s  not 
ju,st  the  President's  fault,  because  I  felt 
very  strongly,  just  as  strongly  about  his 
predeces.sor :  who  was  a  Democrat,  as 
this  one — it  was  not  lartisan, 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  wa-s  not  here  earlier  when 
the  .Senator  was  speaking. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  say  that 
for  the  Record,  I  wa.s  here  and  did  speak 
for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  pas- 
.sage,  as  well  as  its  repeal,  but  I  will  not 
go  into  that.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  recalling  some  of 
that  histoi-y. 

I  certainly  join  the  Senator.  I  am 
happy  that  we  are  on  this  issue  together 
with  the  executive  branch  and  with  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  had  been 
critical. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  he  did  not.  I 
merely  wanted  to  say  this  for  the  Record. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William 
Miller  of  my  sUiff  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRE;SIDING  officer.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  I  shall 
be  brief.  I  should  like  to  gel  to  a  vote  on 
this  mattf-r,  1  am  sure  ll^at  every  Senator 
would. 

When  I  started  tliis  proposal  this 
moinine,  with  the  nucsiion  concerning 
section  108  and  how  we  could  get  to  it — 
that  IS,  the  Eagleton  amendment — I  did 
.so  as  a  .sponsor  of  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment and  as  one  who  has  voted  for  it 
before,  and  will  probably  vote  for  it 
a 'Jain. 

I  just  want  to  remind  Senators  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  continuing  res- 
olution, and  the  reii-son  we  have  been 
able  now  to  work  out  a  compromise  on 
this  .section  is  that  everyone  realizes 
that  there  would  be  a  complete  hiatus  in 
government  if  the  Eagleton  amendment 
stayed  in  the  bill  and  the  President 
vetoed  it.  I  see  no  reason  to  have  that 
elash  between  an  immovable  object  and 
irresistable  force  when  the  people  who 
are  going  to  get  hurt  are  those  who  vi- 
tally depend  on  it  in  every  segment  of  the 
Government. 

I  expressed  tho.sc  views  in  tlie  Ap- 
i:ropriations  Committee,  and  I  expres.sed 
them  here  this  morning.  I  coneratulate 
the  Senator  from  Arkan.sa.s  and  the  oth(T 
Senators  who  worked  out  this  compro- 
mise. 

I  remember  once  before,  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>  and  I 
tried  to  work  out  a  comi)romi-^e — the  so- 
called  Cook-Stevens  amendment— we 
were  unable  to  do  so. 


Vve  have  a  compromise  here.  This  is 
ti  '■  };rst  time  since  I  rame  to  the  .Senate 
that  we  have  brought  together  opposing 
factions  and  have  a  basis  for  a  tpirit  of 
cooperation  with  the  Prpsjtjent. 

I  happen  to  a^ree  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  .Mr  Doiei  has  f■^.^\. 
I  think  the  President  is  di.e  a  great  deal 
rf  credit  for  having  broupht  about  the 
•virhdrav>  a!  of  our  troops.  We  have  re\i- 
tive  iH-ace  in  South  Vietnam  and  I  think 
we  .should  withdraw  completely  from 
Cambodia.  I  .support  the  idea  that  we 
ought  to  get  out  of  Cambodia.  But  the 
important  thing  is  that  we  have  had  a 
long  delay  here.  The  majority  le.nder  and 
the  majority  assistant  leader  have  been 
very  patient  with  us  as  we  have  tried  to 
solve  this  appropriations  problem  so  that 
we  could  effect  a  rompromi'e.  I  hope  to 
support  It.  and  I  hope  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  will  do  .so.  We  have  a  historic 
oijportunity  to  go  down  in  history  in  a 
situation  where  the  President  has  sent 
word  that  he  would  concur  in  this 
amendment,  and  we  now  have — all  of 
us  who  have  been  on  opposing  sides — an 
opportunity  for  unanimous  support  for 
the  amendment. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  that  there 
are  Senators  who  are  unwilling  r.ov.,  to 
vote  for  an  a.mendmcnt  that  .'^ets  a  -55- 
day  period,  when  tlic  a.mcndment  th.at 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  CoeK' 
and  1  had  an  amendment  that  provided 
a  9-n^onth  time  period  and  mi,s,s£d 
passage  by  this  body  by  only  one  vote.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  the  crisis  is  ju-^t,  as  bad 
now.  and  the  people  of  the  country  would 
like  us  to  bind  up  our  wounds.  This  is 
an  effective  way  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr  President,  I  rose  primarily  to  make 
a  ria.-hamentnry  inc^uny.  to  make  certain 
tliat  my  understanding  is  correct.  I  with 
tn  propoimd  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
sta-id  that  the  amendment  before  tlie 
Senate  now  is  a  substitute  for  section 
109  as  it  appears,  the  so-called  Ca.se- 
ChurcJi  amendment  from  the  ccm- 
mitioe  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr,  STEVENS  Do  I  al.so  understand 
(orrocTly  that  following  the  vote  on  this 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  last  committee  amendment: 
tint  in  order  to  effeit  tliis  comprom'lsc. 
It  will  be  nccessai-y  to  consider  the  meas- 
ure we  had  before  us  earlier  this  morn- 
ing to  strike  section  108''  Seetion  108  w.ll 
remain  in  tlie  bill  if  my  amendment,  is 
not  considered  so  as  to  take  it  ouf.^ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Unless 
.section  108  IS  stricken  by  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  amendment  to  .section  108 
will  nut  be  in  order  after  the  vote  on  the 
last   commit  lee   amciHiment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  last  committee  amendment 
tUals  only  with  .section   109. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  .Alaska  m'-ntioned  that  the 
President  "sent  word.  '  I  am  sorry  I 
mis.'^ed  tliat  part  of  ihe  debate.  Did  the 
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President  say  he  would  voliintarily  stop 
the  bombing  on  August  15? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Ala.sku  understand.-> — and  he  has  been 
liere  all  day — the  Pre.sident  has  sent 
V  ord  that  he  would  siLin  this  measure 
II  tiie  amendment  were  modified  as 
ure.sented  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  would  hope  to  be  corrected 
a  I  am  mistaken,  but  that  is  my  under- 
slandmg.  and.  a>  sucli.  to  me  it  means 
that  as  a  result  of  subsequent  ne(;otia- 
tions  with  Dr.  Ki.s.singer  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  by  agreement  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  there  would  be  a  delay.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  that  and  tliat  i.s'lhc 
ba.-?is  of  my  blessing. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ha\  e  seen  no  pub- 
he  statement  by  the  President  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  would  sign  the  bill 
with  the  Augu.st  15  deadline,  or  whether 
or  not  he  would  voluntarily  stop  the 
bombing  on  his  own  on  August  15. 

Wliat  concerns  me.  m  this  new  .spirit  of 
cooperation  that  everybody  has  been 
talking  in  the  la.st  few  minutes,  is  that  v.e 
might  have  a  lony  time  before  another 
chance  comes.  The  only  other  oppor- 
tunity we  will  ever  have  to  sioiJ  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia,  it  .seems  to  me. 
if  I  might  addre.ss  my.self  to  the  question 
of  this  particular  legislation— that  is.  the 
one  piece  that  is  vetopioof.  immune 
from  veto — there  may  not  be  another 
opportunity  that  will  come  around  until 
July  1  of  next  vear. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
thing is  veto  proof.  I  ihink  the  situation 
.sets  up  a  compromise  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  If  it  failed,  there 
would  literally  be  chao.s  throughout  the 
whole  -sector  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  in  all  divisions  of  the  Federal  Go\- 
ernment. 

This  resolution  i.s  not  sought  to  be 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  E.xecutive: 
we  are  .seeking  to  pass  it  for  our  con- 
venience. 

We  have  a  vei-y  deduated  chairnuui 
of  the  Committee  on  Ajjpropnations.  I 
have  never  before  seen  such  close  atten- 
tion paid  to  details  on  an  ai)proi)riation 
bill.  We  need  this  additional  time. 
The  resolution  i.s  for  our  convenience. 
I  rai.sed  the  question  in  committee. 
Why  .should  we  challenge  the  E.xecutive 
for  our  convenience?  It  i.s  for  our  con- 
venience to  live  up  to  and  review  every 
single  bill  which  involves  the  ai)iJiopria- 
tions  iiioce.ss. 

So  far  as  the  question  ><boui  the  Pres- 
ident i.s  concerned.  I  cannot  say.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  are  willing  to  relv  in 
good  faith  on  the  uoid  that  was  brought 
to  us  by  our  leaders 

They  are  relying  in  good  faith  on  the 
■.'.Old  brought  to  them  by  the  President. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  join  nie  in 
reiving  on  it  I  think  it  is  high  tune  that 
we  start  trusting  .snmebody. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
Aould  agree  with  the  S«iiator  from 
Alaska  e.xccpt  that  I  think  we  are  deal- 
ing in  a  very  important  area.  I  think  the 
Senator  understands  how  important  it  is. 
I  wonder  if  in  his  concern  for  the  slow- 
down or  stopping  of  Government  opera- 
tions, the  Senator  has  not  overlooked  the 
fa't  that  we  havr  a  right  to  override  the 
veto   If  everything  comes  to  a  halt,  cer- 


tainly thi.s  body,  as  well  as  the  Hou.se  of 
Repie,-~entatives.  could  vote  to  override 
the  veto  if  the  measure  were  to  be  vetoed. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  de- 
layed here  today  to  find  out  what  the 
other  body  would  do  with  a  similar 
proposition.  We  were  told  that  the  other 
budv  had  made  its  decision  to  accept  this 
kind  of  comiiromise.  On  that  basis  I  am 
i:)repaied  to  assist  those  who  want  to 
accei)t  tills  compromise  here,  in  spite  of 
ihe  fact  tluu  I  have  voted  for  all  of 
these  amendments  to  end  the  war.  And  I 
.join  with  other  Senators  in  saying  that 
this  is  the  first  time  I  can  foresee  an 
ncrcemcnt  that  can  be  binding  and  that 
we  can  live  with  and  have  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  of  the  E.xecutive  and  the 
Congress. 

I  congratulate  my  good  friend,  tlie 
Sen.uor  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Cih-rctp  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Ful- 
piiKutTi  for  the  remarks  they  have  made. 
I  think  that  they  have  laid  a  basis  for 
trying  to  eliminate  the  trouble  existing 
between  man>-  of  us  now  for  many 
months. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  .say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  imperative 
that  we  vote  on  the  amendment  tonight. 
Would  It  be  po.s.'ible  to  delay  the  vote 
until  tomorrow,  until  we  have  had  pub- 
lic word  from  the  President  that  he  is 
willing  to  stop  on  August  15?  I  pase  this 
question  to  the  distinguished  cliairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
to  wliether  he  would  be  willing  to  agree 
to  that  kind  of  a  delay 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
but  I  did  not  realize  that  the  dialog 
would  be  .so  prolonged. 

I  wonder  if  I  micht  make  my  very 
brief  remarks  and  then  the  Senators 
mitrlu  carry  out  their  dialog  after  I 
ha'.e  retired  to  the  cloakroom  to  read 
the  newspaper. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Wi.'^consin  that 
if  his  remarks  are  as  brief  as  mine.  I 
do  not  think  I  ought  to  vield  to  him 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscoasm  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator fronr  WiscoiLsm. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  I  yield  for  a  brief 
collociuy  to  tlie  Senator. 

Do  I  understand  I  have  the  floor? 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  cannot  add  anything  to  the 
arguinents  that  iiave  been  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  talked  very 
mucli  about  Vietnam  for  some  time  be- 
cause I  did  not  think  there  was  anything 
new  to  say  against  the  war. 

However,  first.  I  commend  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
CnuncH'  for  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  articulated  his  arguments  on  behalf 
of  the  resolution. 

Also  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Fur.RRicriTi  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  who  drafted  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  have  voted  for  every  end-the-war 
resolution  that  has  been  introduced  and 


brought  to  the  Senate  floor  in  the  pa.st 
7  years.  I  have  voted  for  every  end-the- 
bombing  resolution  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  in  the  past  7  vears. 
And.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  7  years  and  53  davs 
ago.  on  May  6,  1965. 1  voted  against  Pres- 
ident Jolinson's  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  commence  a  ground  war  in 
Vietnam. 

There  were  three  votes  against  the 
Piesident's  request  7  years  ago.  One  was 
by  former  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of 
Oregon.  One  was  by  former  Senator 
Gruening  of  Alaska.  The  other  was  mine 

At  that  time  I  commented  on  where 
we  were  going  in  a  very  brief  speech.  I 
said,  among  other  things: 

Mr.  Presicieiit.  tlnis.  at  a  time  in  history 
v.lion  xhe  Senate  should  be  vindicating  ifs 
historic  rppuiauon  as  the  greatest  deliber- 
ative body  in  the  world  we  are  stumbling 
over  eacli  other  to  see  wlio  can  say  "yea"  the 
quickest  and  the  loudest.  I  regret  it,  and  t 
tliink  .some  day  we  shall  all  regret  it. 

Thu'!.  reluftaiUIy.  I  expre.-s  my  oppr.si- 
'ioii  to  our  procedure  here  by  voting  "nay.' 
TiiP  support  in  tlie  Congre.ss  for  thi.s  meas- 
ure is  clearly  overwhelming  Obviouslv  you 
need  my  vole  le.-.s  than  I  need  mv  con- 
-cicnce. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  day.  7  years  and 
5.3  days  ago.  this  body  and  the  other 
body,  the  day  previously,  voted  the  ap- 
propriations to  start  the  ground  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  the  most  disastrous 
ictastrophe  that  this  country  has  ever 
been  involved  in  save  possiblv  the  Civil 
War. 

My  conscience  does  not  trouble  me  in 
voting  for  this  resolution.  As  I  said 
previously  I  have  voted  for  all  of  them, 
and  after  I  had  voted  against  that  ap- 
propriation years  ago  along  with  Senator 
Morse  and  Senator  Gruening.  1  year 
later  I  voted  against  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  support  an  illegal  escala- 
tion of  the  war  by  President  Johnson. 

And  on  that  vote  there  were  two  Sena- 
tors voted  against  it— Senator  Morse 
and  myself.  Senator  Gruening  was  in 
Alaska  at  that  time. 

A  year  after  that,  I  voted  against  the 
next  supplemental  appropriation  when 
the  President  again  illegally  and  deceit- 
fully fooled  the  peoi^le  of  this  country 
and  escalated  the  war  again  by  some  $12 
billion  and  came  back  to  the  Congre.ss 
and   asked   for   appropriations   to   sup- 
|)ort  the  expansion  of  the  war.  On  roll- 
call,  there  were  three  votes  against  the 
supplemental   apjnopriations   bill— Sen- 
ator Morse.  Senator  Gruening,  and  mine. 
This  is  an  historic  event.  I  am  hapi)v 
that  we  have  finally  arrived  here.  It  is 
time  that  we  brougiit  tiiis  horror  to  an 
end.  This  resolution  is  not  a  compromise 
resolution.  This  resolution  represents  a 
total,  unequivocal  collapse  on  the  part 
of  this  administration  from  a  position 
which  they  have  stubbornly  and  fool- 
ishly adhered  to  for  the  past  4  years,  as 
President  Johnson  did  in  luevious  years. 
Tills  is  a  face-saving  resolution.  There 
is  no  logic  or  rationale  as  to  why  we  can 
quit  bombing  on  August  15  but  cannot 
quit  bombing  today.  The  only  reason  for 
that  is  to  save  this  administration "s  face. 
Mr.  President,  they  have  so  little  face 
left  that  I  think  we  oUoht  to  be  charita- 
ble and  let  them  save  what  little  face 
they  have  left. 
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I  am  not  going  to  quibble  about  it. 
Anytliing  to  end  this  horror,  I  am  for.  I 
am  voting  for  this  amendment.  I  am 
voting  as  I  have  for  7  years,  against  all 
appropriations  to  continue  this  war  and 
all  resolutions  to  end  it. 

Rirthermore  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Eagleton  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  remark- 
ing on  what  a  terrible,  tragic  irony  v,e 
have  seen  span  through  this  whole  trag- 
edy. I  remember  the  arguments  7  years 
ago  when  we  were  told  that  if  we  do  not 
stop  the  Commiinists  in  Vietnam,  we 
are  going  to  have  China  in  Hawaii  and 
n«xt  we  will  have  tliem  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  they  were  right. 
The  Chinese  arrived  35  days  ago,  and 
Brezluiev  last  week.  So,  we  fought  for  10 
years  to  keep  them  from  coming  here. 
We  lost  50,000  lives,  300.000  wounded, 
spent  $120  billion  and  suffered  the  ths- 
illusionment  and  vision  of  this  Nation 
along  with  the  loss  of  confidence  and 
disillusionment  of  a  whole  generation  of 
youth  and  older  folks,  too,  I  hope  tins 
will  be  a  lesson  to  Congress  and  tliat  we 
will  not  again  delegate  by  default  or 
otherwise  powers  that  belong  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  this  body.  And  it  does  not 
only  apply,  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  to 
making  war  without  our  consent.  It  ap- 
l)Iies  to  the  impoundment  of  funds  that 
are  appropriated  after  due  deliberation 
for  social  programs:  it  applies  to  execu- 
tive privilege;  it  applies  to  our  default  in 
permitting  the  executive  branch  to  exer- 
cise police  powers  of  surveillance,  wire- 
taping,  the  bugging  of  people  all  over  this 
country  with  the  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  by  the  mihtary  intelligence, 
the  FBI,  the  CIA.  and  all  the  other  agen- 
cies exercising  such  authority.  That  is  an- 
other power  that  v.e  liad  better  bring 
back  to  Congress.  And  I  would  hope,  if 
there  is  anytliing  we  liave  learned,  it  is 
that  we  had  better  keep  our  powers  here, 
and  we  hati  better  exerci.se  them,  if  we 
are  going  to  save  this  Republic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  On  this  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sought 
recognition  before  the  rollcall  began. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

STOP   niE    M.ASSACRE    OF   THE    INNOCK.NTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
prefer  that  we  not  vote  tonight.  I  would 
prefer  to  put  this  over.  But  I  suppase  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  is  to  go  on  home 
to  the  luxury  of  sleep,  while  the  bombers 
keep  on  bombing,  because  I  think  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  in  danger. 
It  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  credibility.  It 
is  in  danger  of  losing  its  historic  func- 
tion. It  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  rights 
under  the  Constitution. 

More  than  that.  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  suffered  so  long  to  hold  against 
the  wars  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 
are  In  danger.  They  are  in  danger  of 
countenancing  what  they  have  opposed. 


I  say  we  must  oppose  this  war,  now  as 
never  before.  We  have  a  very  clear  op- 
portunity. We.  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  can  for  the  first  time  in  two  dec- 
ades vote  on  the  question  of  war. 

We  can  vote  to  stop  it  on  June  30.  Or 
we  can  vote  to  continue  it  to  August  15. 
We  are  faced  with  a  clear  choice.  We 
cannot  move  to  wash  our  hands,  this 
time. 

We  vote  to  make  war,  or  we  vole  to 
mandate  the  peace. 

This  is  a  nation  judged  internally  and 
externally  by  moral  imperatives.  We 
stand  before  the  whole  world  today  trou- 
bled by  moral  turpitude.  Evei-y  man  in 
tills  Chamber  who  has  raised  his  voice 
against  this  war.  can  vote  that  choice 
tonight.  He  cannot  place  responsibility 
anywhere  else,  tonight. 

Campaigns  are  now  over.  Tonis^ht  is 
the  time,  we  stand  on  the  record.  History 
will  recall  how  we  voted:  not  what  we 
said  on  the  campaign  trail. 

I  say,  the  machinery  of  this  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  brought  to  a  grinding 
halt  before  we  vote  for  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  have  a  clear  choice:  A  bombing 
halt  by  June  30:  or  by  August  15. 

Therefore.  I  say.  let  us  give  to  the 
world  an  example  of  the  American  ."os- 
tein of  government.  We  claim  a  balance 
of  powers,  let  us  demonstrate  it.  for  once ! 

We  hear  of  the  will  of  the  people.  For 
God's  sake,  let  us  exercise  and  .stand  fast 
on  the  will  of  the  Congre.ss. 

I  think  it  is  a  mark  of  fate,  tiaced  over 
the  last  two  decades,  that  the  two  great 
i.ssues  of  our  time  are  joined  in  two  places 
over  two  dates;  and  there  is  no  escape 
for  us. 

I  am  proud  to  array  my.self  with  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
my  great  friend  and  colleague,  my 
party's  leader  in  this  body:  tlie  Honor- 
able Mike  Mansfield,  and  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maine,  the 
Honorable  Edmund  Muskie.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  the  capitula- 
tions throughout  the  rest  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  for  whose  members 
I  have  the  greatest  respect. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  friends  in  this 
Chamber,  refrain  from  our  first  declar- 
ation of  war  since  Pearl  Harbor,  Vote 
^eacc.  Stand  fast. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  just  wonder  if  the 
distinguislied  minority  leader  is  in  tlie 
Cliamber.  I  am  given  to  understand,  just 
to  clarify  this  point,  that  the  minority 
leader  did  not  talk  directly  with  the 
President.  I  am  given  to  understand  Uiat 
he  talked  with  Mr.  Laird,  one  of  his  as- 
sistants, and  that  Mr.  Laird  confirmed 
that  the  President  would  not  veto  this 
bill. 

If  my  understanding  b;  wTong.  I  wish 
the  minority  leader-or  one  of  his  .spokes- 
men would  clarify  that  for  me. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tingui-shed  friend  from  South  Dakota, 
first.  I  asked  this  question  of  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions earlier  in  the  evening,  and  I  had 
no  clear  answer  to  that  question,  either. 
I  am  .satisfied  that  we  ought  to  have  an 


answer  to  tliat  question.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  yield  to 
me.  let  me  say  that  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  report  this  on  the  basis  of 
conversations  with  the  minority  leader, 
that  the  minority  leader  of  the  Hou«e. 
Rcpre-eiUative  Ford  talked  with  the 
PrcMdenl  and  reported  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  earlier  m  the  da;. .  when 
the  House  was  considering  this  same 
provision,  iliat  he  had  talked  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  President  would  .Mgn  a 
resolution  with  tliis  pro\ision  m  it.  Sen- 
ator Set  TT  subsequently  talked  with  Mr 
Land  at  San  Clemente.  and  confirmed 
thr.t  imderslandmg. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote?  Vote! 

Mr.  H.ARTKE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  tiie  floor? 

TJ.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  that  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  South  Diikota? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  should  like  to  in- 
qujie  ol  the  minority  leader  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  talk  %nth  the  President.  We 
st-tm  to  be  getting  tJnriJ-hand  hear.«:ay 
here. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  It  .should  be  made  clear  for  the 
Record  that  the  Senate,  m  adopting  this 
amendment  at  this  hour  tonight,  h.-is 
dor.e  so  on  the  assumption  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ap))roves 
;^nd  will  sign  the  bill.  There  has  been 
no  opposition  expressed  to  the  amend- 
ment loniglit.  so  far  as  1  know,  by  any 
rfprrsfntatne  of  the  adm;nistr;,tion.  .•so 
tlial  we  can  act  on  tlie  assumption  that 
the  President  will  approve  and  sign  the 
biil,  Tiien,  afterward,  if  the  President 
fails  to  do  .so.  It  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  nothing  le.ss  than  a  fraud  on  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Senate,  and  we 
would  be  .lustified  in  coming  back  at  the 
earliest  possible  dale  to  take  most  imme- 
diate and  concrete  action;  and  we  would 
do  .so.  I  dare  say.  with  resounding  ma- 
joiilies  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  let  me 
ask.  the  Chairman  ol  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  on  what  authority 
does  he  represent  to  the  Senate  th.it  the 
assurances  contained  ni  his  statement 
are  true  and  coiTeit? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  The  Senator  from 
Mil  higan  has  ju.»;t  given  the  Senator  a 
failual  statement.  If  the  Senator  is  rais- 
ing (luestions  as  to  the  veracity  of  the 
minority  leaders,  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
House.  1  simply  cannot  accept  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  gentlemen  are  men  of 
honor  and  that  they  tell  the  truth. 

This  maiU'r  was  not  the  fir'^t  time  to- 
d.iy  tliat  it  came  up.  We  had  a  discus- 
sion about  It  ye>ierday.  and  I  think  we 
had  one  this  moniing.  Tlie  minciity 
leader  undertook  to  clear  the  propix-^ed 
language  with  Lire  White  House.  The 
Senator  heard  what  was  .s;iui.  so  there  is 
no  use  in  my  repeating  it. 

The  minority  leader  has  jiL<t  given  the 
Senator  this  information,  which  is  ade- 
quate a.vurance  that  the  Pnsident  will 
sign  it.  I  will  go  further  along  the  lire 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr  Steven - 
.soN>.  and  .say  that  if  he  does  not  sign  it 
after  the  pronouncement.s  from  the  House 
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and  the  minoiity  leaciei-  here,  there 
would  not  be  the  .shghtest  difficulty  in 
oveniding  a  veto.  Tliat.  in  itself,  would 
be  eciually  effective,  m  my  opinion,  if  the 
Pie.'.ident  wished  to  take  lliat  kind  ol 
action,  which  I  do  not  believe  he  will.  II 
iie  doc.>.  then  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  doubt  that  both  Hou.^e.s  v.ould 
ea.sily  override. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
or  the  Senator  from  Indiana  m  any  way 
ciue.st:on  the  veracity  of  the  statement.'^ 
n.ade.  I  thmk  we  are  determining  def- 
initely that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee acted  on  representation  of  con- 
\er.sations  which  were  made  by  the 
minority  leader  wlio.  in  tiun.  relied  on 
statements  made  by  the  miaoiity  leader 
of  the  House,  who  in  turn  claimed  that 
he  had  a  conversation  with  tne  President. 
I.-  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tlie  Senator  is  in- 
sinuating—but ihat  IS  correct— that  in 
some  way  or  other  the  President  has  not 
given  his  assurance.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  we  have  been 
on  this  matter  all  day  long,  and  if  the 
Senator  wishes  to  delay  the  Senate— as 
I  have  delayed  it  my.-.elf  .^omc  times— I 

hope  that  he  will 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Could  we  not  put  the 
vot-e  over  luitil  lomorrow  and  have  the 
President  make  a  statement  to  the 
Nation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  be  un- 
ui.se.  We  have  so  much  to  do.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  the  problems  of  the  leader- 
ship. Of  course,  that  i.-  not  mv  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  be  glad  per- 
sonally to  .see  that  we  could  vote  at  a  time 
certain  tomorrow.  I  do  not  know  of  anv 
rea.son  why  this  i.-  a  matter  of  such  ur- 
gency that  we  have  to  rely  on  statements 
made  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  minority  leader  or 
on  representations  made  bv  the  minoritv 
leader  of  the  House 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ii  tlie  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  yield,  may  I  sav  that  in 
all  my  years  in  the  Senate  I  have,  with- 
out question,  accepted  the  word  of  every 
Senator  when  that  word  was  gi\en  That 
word,  of  course,  applies  to  the  distin- 
gui.shed  minoritv  leader 

Mr.  HARTKE.  With  all  due  deference 
to  the  distinguished  majoritv  leader  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  and 
liave  admired  tonitiit,  especiallv  more 
deeply  than  I  piobably  ever  will  in  my 
lile.  and  I  say  tiiat  witli  great  respect 
lor  what  he  has  done  and  for  his  stead- 
tasine.ss  on  this  question,  but  I  know  that 
I  wa.-,  here  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  wa^^ 
parsed  and  I  also  know  that  repiesenia- 
tions  were  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate about  that.  I  do  not  claim  that  any- 
one at  that  time  punio.velv  misled  the 
Senate,  but  I  know  tliat  I  was  verv  mucli 
f  oncerned.  and  il  I  had  had  tiie  .slightest 
idea  that,  as  a  result  of  my  \ote  on  that 
I  evolution,  u  would  result  in  over  .50  000 
Americans  dying  m  Vietnam.  I  would  not 
have  done  so.  I  feel  that  in  Mew  of  what 
I-  going  on  in  this  country  at  this  mo- 
ment, we  have  to  rely  on  tiurd-hand  in- 
formation, which  is  certainly  indicative 
of  the  surrender  we  are  about  to  partici- 
pate in  tonight,  and  I  would 


SrvEFi.^L  Sen.ators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
I  he  Senator  from  Indiana  vield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  only 
wanted  to  say  tliat  I  never  meant  to  .sa.v 
I  did  not  acceiH  the  word  of  the  minor- 
ity leader  or  of  the  assistant  minority 
leader.  What  I  am  jiieiely  saying  is  thl.-. 
and  I  vnuiu  to  make  it  very  clear;  That 
when  the  minority  leader  said  he  talked 
to  Mr.  Laird.  I  believe  liim.  All  I  am 
asking  for  is  that  we  hear  from  the 
F^resident  and  not  from  Mr.  Laird.  I 
think  that  is  not  too  much  to  ask.  I 
know  that  earlier  this  week,  some 
.spokesman  at  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  a.s  soon  as  John  Dean  was 
done  testifying,  the  President  would 
take  to  television  and  .speak  to  the 
Watergate  i.ssue.  But  after  that  was 
over,  the  White  Hou.-e  denied  that  was 
ever  said. 

All  I  am  saying  is,  we  .should  hear 
directly  from  the  President.  This  is  an 
imiiortant  matter,  much  too  important 
to  rely  on  an  aide  in  the  White  House — 
albeit  a  higiily  placed  aide— it  is  much 
too  imijortant  to  rely  on  anyone  but  the 
President.  That  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
for. 

Ml.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  for  whatever 
It  is  worth,  this  is  on  the  ticker,  it  oc- 
curred on  tiic  floor  of  the  House  today. 
as  tollow.-^; 

.^nlloruy  Lcaciev  Ford — I  have  just  lalkcct 
to  the  Pre.^iciem  for  10  minutes  and  he  as- 
.sured  me  personally  that  everything  I  said 
on  the  floor  was  a  commitment  by  him,  Ford 
said  Ford  had  earlier  told  the  House,  based 
on  tlie  conversation  with  President  Nixon, 
with  domestic  adviser  Laird,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  accept  the  August  15  lerminaiion 
date. 

Unles.s  the  Senator  questions  Ford'.s 
word,  he  .said  he  personally  had  talked 
to  him. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wonder  whetiier 
anyone  might  be  able  to  answer— and  I 
see  the  distingui.>hed  minoritv  leader  is 
1're.sent  m  the  Ciiamber  now— perhaps 
he  can  answer  it— why  it  is  that  the 
President  cannot  make  a  very  important 
statement  directly  for  himself?  Why  is 
he  not  able  to  do  that? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  'Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  .say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  whom  I  greatly  re- 
sjiect  and  who  has  not  been  here  as  long 
as  some  of  us.  that  we  normally  do  not 
have  on  the  Senate  floor  the  iiresence  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor 
do  we.  a.s  a  rule,  require  Senators  to  take 
an  oath  tliat  they  have  talked  to  the 
President  or  with  Members  of  the  House. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  has  been 
as.surcd  the  President  telephoned  tlie 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentutnes  and  that  this  agreement  was 
satislactory  to  him.  I  received  a  call  from 
Mr.  Melvin  Laird  and  I  made  some  ref- 
erence to  it.  without  calling  his  name 
earlier,  and  aflirmed  that  the  President 
had  said  it.  Now,  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  wants  any  affidavits,  I 
v.'ill  be  glad  to  make  them,  but  barring 
:  ftldavits.  I  must  confes.-,  that  I  am  a 
Uttle  bit  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  Sen- 


ator is  making  such  a  big  thing  out  of 
whether  the  President  has  said  it. 

I  said  that  the  President  said  it.  Gerrv 
Ford  told  the  House  ot  Repre.sentatives 
that  he  said  it.  I  am  therefore  content  to 
rest  on  that  and  I  leave  it  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  make  his  own 
decision  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  either  body. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  apologize  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  for  making  such  a  big  thing 
out  of  stopping  the  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia. I  sincerely  wish  to  apologize  for 
that. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  misunderstood 
me.  I  did  not  say  that,  nor  did  the  Sena- 
tor .say  that  prior  to  the  talk 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  did  not  dispute  the 
minority  leader's  v.ord,  Had  he  been  in 
the  Chamber,  he  would  ha\e  heard  me 
say  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe 
the  minority  leader  v.  hen  he  .said  that  he 
talked  to  Mr.  Laird.  However,  my  ques- 
tion  is:    Is   there   any   reason   whv   the 
President  cannot  make  a  statement  to 
the  Nation  so  that  evervone  can  hear  if^ 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  that  I  asked  that 
question  early  this  evening.  At  that  time, 
there  was  some  confusion— I  say  this  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee— and  I  then  looked  for  some- 
one on  the  floor  to  find  out  on  what  au- 
thority we  could  rely.  I  do  not  think  there 
IS  any  question  that  the  minoritv  leader 
speaks  probably  the  truth,  that  he  talked 
to  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Laird  said  what 
Ford  said  that  the  President  said,  that— 
What  was  it?  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  he  said?  I  do  not  know  what  he  sa'tl 
on  the  floor.  I  was  not  on  the  floor  of  v.<i' 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania.  The 
President  has  indicated  that  he  wou  ci 
sign  that  resolution  if  it  is  adopted  bv 
both  House.  I  think  that  is  sufficient  I 
did  not  talk  to  the  President.  I  talked  to 
Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  that  what  Mr  Foru 
said  on  the  floor?  Did  he  sav  that  he 
indicated  that  he  would  or  that  he  said 
h(-  would?  What  is  it  that  the  President 
allegedly  told  Representative  Ford? 

Sevfr.m,  Senator.s.  Vote'  Vote' 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania.  I  do  not 
think  that  v.arrants  an  answer 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Senators  can  veil 
"Vote!"  all  night.  I  am  not  going  to  sii 
down— and  I  have  been  chastised  by  this 
President  and  former  Presidents— with- 
out understanding  what  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  tonight. 

Many  Senators  h.-re  have  oppo.sed  this 
war  for  a  long  time:  many  of  us  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  debate  the  Eagleton 
amendment;  and  tonight  we  have  to 
hurry  it  through,  as  we  did  with  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  on  reiiresentations. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
stated  it  accurately:  What  denies  the 
Senate  the  right  to  hear  e.xactly  what  the 
President  has  said  that  he  would  or 
would  not  do?  Ls  there  any  reason  why 
we  cannot  hear  that?  If  there  is  any 
rea.son  v.hy  we  cannot  hear  it.  we  can 
go  ahead  and  talk  awhile,  because  I  thi.ik 
v.e  are  going  to  be  here  awhile  otherv, ise. 
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Mr.    SCOTT    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

President 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  said  repeatedly 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  sit  down.  I  have 
the  floor,  and  if  the  Senator  wants  to  an- 
swer that  question,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania.  The  Sen- 
ator wants  to  answer. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  be  glad  to  listen. 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Sen- 
ator has  asked  a  question:  What  is  it  the 
President  has  agreed  to  do?  The  answer 
is  that  the  President  has  agreed  to  sign 
the  .joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Has  he  agreed  to  stop 
the  bombing  on  August  15? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Pres- 
ident has  agreed  to  sign  the  joint  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  explained  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Doe.s  he  agree  to  stop 
the  bombing  by  August  15? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania.  I  think 
that  the  answer  to  that  is  that  tiie  Presi- 
dent has  agreed  to  accept  what  Congress 
does  in  connection  with  the  wording 
which  has  been  agreed  to.  That  has  been 
thoroughly  explained  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  as  regarding  an  end  to 
the  bombing  on  the  15th  of  August. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  can  ask.  unless  the 
Senator  is  asking  something  which  is  be- 
yond my  ability  to  supply. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  tliink  the  Senator  cor- 
rectly stated  the  sub,ject.  I  do  not  think 
the  minority  leader  can  give  an  answer 
on  his  own.  I  agree  with  that.  I  think 
the  President  can. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee — has  the  President 
assured  him  that  he  will  stop  the  bomb- 
ing on  or  before  August  15? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  com- 
municated with  the  President. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  we  have 
no  assurance  whatsoever  tonight  tliat 
the  bombing  is  going  to  be  stopped  on 
or  before  August  15.  All  we  have  is  an 
a.ssurance  that  he  will  sign  a  docu- 
ment which  says  .something  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  money. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  read  the 
statement  on  the  teletype  from  Repre- 
sentative Ford  of  Michigan.  I  have  said 
it  with  all  the  sincerity  and  assurance  I 
can  command — and  I  have  asked  the 
Senators  to  accept  it  with  full  credibility, 
and  I  believe  that,  generally  speaking, 
they  have  shown  that  desire. 

I  interpret  this  as  stopping  the  bomb- 
ing on  the  15th  of  August.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  want? 
more  than  Members  of  the  Senate  can 
suijply  him.  I  know  of  no  way  to  do  it 
other  than  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
supposed  to  make  our  own  decisions  here, 
based  on  the  information  given  us.  Tliat 
information  is  that  tlie  President  ac- 
cepts the  resolution  in  that  form.  We 
have  an  agreement  pending,  if  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
vvish  to  adojit  it.  Under  tiiat  agreement, 
the  bombing  will  stop  on  August  1.3.  The 


President  understands  that:  the  Senator 
frosn  Indiana  understands  it.  I  hope: 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  un- 
derstands it. 

Now.  what  more  the  Senator  wants  is 
ab.solutely  beyond  me.  and  I  am  totally 
mvstiiied  bv  this  line  of  questioning. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  the  killing 
.'-topped  tonight. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penns.vlvania.  Then, 
the  Senator  should  vote  according  to  hi.- 
conscience. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  a  vote  on  this  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  shall  vote  for  it  with 
a  sense  of  deei^  concern. 

Others  in  the  cour.se  of  this  debate  have 
expre.ssed  the  concern  that  the  amend- 
ment which  cuts  oft  funds  for  bombing 
and  other  military  action  in  45  days  will 
not  bring  peace  soon  enough.  They  de- 
mand peace  now. 

My  concern  is  that,  instead  of  a  stei) 
toward  peace,  this  action  on  the  jiart  of 
the  Senate  tonight  could  be  a  steii  av.ay 
from  i^eace. 

If  this  action  should  .seriou.sly  weaken 
the  position  of  our  negotiators  as  they 
bargain  with  respect  to  Southea.st  Asia 
or  with  respect  to  Europe  and  the  world. 
it  could  seriously  damage  the  opportun- 
ity for  a  generation  of  peace  that  is  be- 
fore us  as  a  result  of  President  Nixon  s 
diligent  efforts. 

The  greatest  danger.  I  .suggest,  is  that 
the  action  we  take  here  could  result  in 
miscalculation — that  is.  maybe  misin- 
terpreted in  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
a  sign  of  weakness. 

I  believe  it  should  be  said,  in  the  con- 
text of  this  debate,  that  the  United 
States  as  a  Government  is  not  turning 
its  back  on  its  obligations  or  responsi- 
bilities as  a  world  leader  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

Like  others  who  will  vote  for  this 
measure  tonight,  I  want  tiiis  action  to 
be  a  contribution  toward  peace — not  a 
step  toward  hostility  and  more  killing. 

It  can  be  a  step  toward  pegce  if  there 
is  no  miscalculation  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  to  the  meaning  of  our 
action. 

It  can  be  a  step  toward  peace  if  others 
in  the  world  understand  that  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  continues  to  expect 
and  insist  upon  compliance  with  the 
treaties  and  other  solemn  obligations  to 
which  it  is  a  party. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
adoption  of  this  resolution:  particularly 
the  amendment  relatin.g  to  military  ac- 
tivities in  Southeast  Asia,  does  not  elim- 
inate the  ability  of  om-  Nation  to 
meet  its  obliuations  under  the  Paris 
a.ureement  of  January  27:  and  does  not 
terminate  the  ability  of  our  Nation  to 
carry  out  its  re.sponsibihties  under  that 
and    other   international   agreements. 

As  a  nation,  despite  this  amendment, 
we  continue  to  expect  and  in.sist  upon 
good  faith  compliance  with  such  agree- 
ments. 

If  that  message  is  under.^tood  around 
the  world,  then  this  step  tonight  can 
truly  be  a  step  toward  world  peace. 
Several  Sen.ators.  Vote!  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  Irom  Arkansas. 


On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nay.= 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Tlie  legi.-lative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Bt.-'ir- 
SEN'   is  neces.^arily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  tlie  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark '.  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  'Mr.  Biden'  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missi.ssippi  'Mr  Stennis"  is  absent  be- 
cause of  iUne.ss. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark  '  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr. 
CoTioNi  IS  absent  because  ol  illne.ss  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
STAFFORD'  is  ncccssarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Mc- 
Clure  1  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Javits'  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ne.ss. 

Al.so  the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
CiDLtAVATER  I  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Caiollna  'Mr.  Thurmond'  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits'.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  'Mr.  Stafford',  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
Thi'rmond'  would  each  vote  "yea. ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64. 
nays  26.  as  follows: 


|No.  260  Leg.) 

YEAS- 64 

Aikcn 

Fryin 

Nelson 

Allen 

Fannin 

Ntinn 

Baker 

Fonu 

Packwoixi 

BiirtlMi 

Fulbriuhl 

Pasture 

Beall 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Bellnion 

C;  irney 

Pell 

Bi-unt-n 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bible 

Helms 

Proxmire 

B'.rd. 

Hollnms 

Roth 

Hiirry  F. 

Jr.    Hruska 

Sax  be 

Byid.  Ruben  C  Huddle.ston 

Scott.  Pa 

Ciiimcu 

Hvnnphrey 

Scott.  Va 

Case 

.Tackson 

Sparkmau 

Chiks 

Johnston 

Sitevens 

Church 

Lon'..: 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Ma^iuison 

SyiniUijion 

Cranst.'ii 

McClellan 

Tail 

Curtis 

McGee 

Talmadte 

Dilc 

McGoveru 

Tower 

Domenui 

.Mclntvre 

Williams 

Dommick 

Met  calf 

Youny 

Eastland 

Montoya 
NAYS— 26 

.Ab'iiirr/k. 

H..nke 

Ml-  iidale 

Bayh 

H..sk«-ll 

Moss 

Brock 

Haineld 

Mitskie 

Brooke 

Haihawav 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hughes 

R'biroff 

Burdick 

luouye 

Schweiker 

Eai;Ietiin 

Kennedy 

Tunney 

Gl;.\ii 

Mansfield 

Weicker 

Hart 

Mathias 

NOT   VOTING 

10 

Bent.sen 

CtoIcI  Water 

Siennis 

Bkh'ii 

.layits 

Thurmond 

Chirk 

McClure 

Cot  I  Mil 

.Si.ifturd 

So  Mr  FvLBRiGiiTs  amendment  was 
tigreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  Pre.Mden;.  1 
nio\e  to  reconsider  the  \ote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  lay  tliat 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  1.,.  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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.1  kfrr  tlieyr-i' 
I  a -r:  for  t'nc 


ann 


yeas 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on   t'.ie  committee  amend- 

itiput.  a,,  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
td.  w  as  aurecd  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recopni/ed. 

Mr.  xVIrCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  will 
I  lie  Senator  yield':' 

Mr  CHILES.  I  y.tlA  to  the  Senator 
fi'om  AikansR<. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  strike  from  the  bill  section  108. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cme- 
ti;^n  is  on  nc'reeins  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  EAGLETON   I 
nays. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD, 
ai^d  nays 

The  yta.^  and  nay,-  v. ere  o ■dered 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Pre-ident.  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  30  seconds.  I  wish  to  descrihe  what 
this  i.s.  It  is  the  Eai^Jeton  amer,dment. 
a<  adopted  by  th.e  House,  and  it  came 
c\cr  in  the  contnuiin!,'  resolution  irom 
the  House.  The  motion  *-  'u  strike  the 
-f  i'tion  and  I  vote  "no," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  t'.iis 
(".ue-tion  the  yea,>  and  na,\s  ha\'e  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  le'.islntive  clerk  called 
tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  annnunce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texa^;  iMr. 
BENT.SEN'  and  the  Senator  fro.m  Wyo- 
nuns  I  Mr,  Mi  Ge£  ,  are  nece,  sarily  ab- 
.-ent. 

I  furcher  annouiae  that  th.e  Senator 
from  Delaware  'Mr.  E;den-  i  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  Mr.  Clark '.  are  absent 
on  ofTicial  business. 

I  al.-^o  announce  th.at  the  Senator  from 
Mi-.iissipin  'Mr  Ste.snis'.  is  absent  be- 
i  au.-e  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  prtr^ent 
.iiai  •.otintr.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr. 
C'LAFiKi.  would  note  "nay  " 

Ml  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Stnatur  from  Nt-.  Hamix-hirc  'Mr.  Cot- 
•ru.N  I  IS  absent  Lccau  e  of  illncs,-  in  lii.s 
iamily. 

ThiC  Stn.ator  from  Vermom  <Mr. 
SiAFForni   is  nci'j.-sarily  absent. 

Tiie  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Mc- 
Cir.r. '  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr  Javits)  are  ab.scnl  on  oJTicial  bu.4- 
tit-  ■ 

Ah-o.  tlie  St-naior  from  Aii/ona  'Mr. 
GoLDu  ateri  and  the  Senator  nom  South 
Carolina  iMr  Thitmondi  are  ncces- 
.-arily  absent. 

li  pie.sent  and  \oiim,',  the  Svr.ator  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Javits '.  the  Senator 
trom  Vermont  'Mr.  SiAfFonD'  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  Mr. 
TaiKMON-D>  would  vote  "yea." 

The  re..ult.  was  announccd- 
ti.iy.s  :il    as  follows: 


-yeas  58. 


I  No.  2G1   Leg  I 
Yt.\S      .jR 

AiV.M-  nr.fk!.-.-  rii.n.si.i, 

AUeu  B>ru.  Curtis 

B^'kfr  n.,i.-:>  F    Ji  Dole 

ti.irtiff.  R.rd   Rdbcri  C  DomPiiiri 

Bfull  Ciinm.u  Domluiek 

E'llra'.i,  C;.s.-  Kusllauu 

Hfiiii.it  Clii:cs  p:rviu 

Uible  Church  Fannia 

L"--'!:  C.«k  F.ii; 


Fulbriaht 

Lone; 

Saxbe 

Griffin 

Maynuson 

S(»tt.  Pa. 

Ouriiey 

McClellaii 

Scolt,  Va. 

il.inscn 

Mclntyre 

Sparknian 

Hcims 

Mot  call 

Stevens 

HoUiiigs 

Nunn 

Steveusou 

Hniska 

Pack  wood 

Tart 

Hackllcston 

Pastore 

Talmadge 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Tower 

Jiickson 

Percy 

Young 

•luhiiston 

Roin 

NAY.S— 31 

.\bo-,:rc  k 

,Hi:;.hCS 

Pell 

liiUh 

liHiuye 

Proraiiire 

Uiookc 

Kiiiaedy 

Randolph 

Bnniick 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Eat'.lc!  jii 

Mathias 

Schweiker 

f.nivel 

McGovern 

Syiningloii 

!U.ri 

Mondalc 

Tuniiey 

n    r>kf 

ilonioya 

Woirker 

HnskrU 

Mo«s 

Williams 

K.lt  field 

Muskie 

iint;.!lWil.. 

Nelsou 

NOT  VOTI.\'(;- 

11 

B?>nt?"n 

Ooldwater 

Stafford 

i-.Uitn 

Javas 

Sleniiis 

Clark 

McClure 

ThuMiioiKl 

Cottrn 

McOee 

So  Air.  McCi.eli.an'.s  iaotio!i  to  delete 
.c.-iion  108  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Pre;,ident.  I  send  to 
ilie  de.sk  two  amendments  and  ask  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rcadmy  of  the  amendments  be  waived 
and  that  tiiey  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

Ine  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(  b.iertion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tiic  anicndments  are  as  follows: 

Oil  page  10.  ailer  line  22.  in.sert  the  lol- 
lowliib-:  "Nothing  contained  m  this  Act  ap- 
propriating .sains  of  money  thall  be  inter- 
preted by  any  person  or  cotirt  a.s  authority 
;or  ratiacntioa  or  approval  of  any  impouiict- 
i-.iPiit  budi^et  authority  by  the  President  <  r 
any  other  federal  e'liployee.  in  the  pa~t  or 
the  future.  iinle.;s  done  pursuant  to  statu- 
tory authority  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
impoundment  and  shall  not  be  held  to  clfect 
tlx-  siaius  of  any  law.-,uu  or  ri^ht  of  action 
i;i-.  olving  the  right  to  those  funds." 

Oii  page  10.  after  line  22.  insert  the  fol- 
iowins'  "Any  provision  of  law  which  re- 
(pwres  unexpended  funds  to  return  to  the 
leiieral  fund  of  the  Treasury  at  the  etid  of 
the  hscal  year  shall  not  be  held  to  affect  the 
status  of  any  lawsuit  or  right  of  action  iii- 
voUiug  the  right  to  those  funds  " 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  tliese  two 
amendments  would  add  In.njjuafje  to  the 
bill  piimariiv  to  piovide  that  nnfhinf?  in 
the  bill  wculd  hindf^r  anv  Ifcsuit  that  is 
now  m  pronress  or  nny  rieht  of  action 
that  would  now  be  available  by  virtue  of 
i!.,!JOundmcin  in  niiy  fund  in  tho  bill. 

Tho  Office  of  General  Coun.sel.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  of  my  State  contacted 
me  m  regard  to  their  fear  that  the  lan- 
j-'uace  that  would  u.o  into  effect  now 
under  continuing  resolution  v.oiild  hurt 
the  provisioifs  of  a  lawsuit  because  of  the 
fact  that  fund.s  could  lapse.  So  this  lan- 
!aia;-re  merely  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  can  be  construed  to  make  illegal 
any  act  that  is  statutorily  legal. 

I  liave  disciLssed  the  amendments  witli 
the  di.uingui  hed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  with  the  ranking  minority 
mamber  of  the  commitee.  I  hope  that  tiie 
amendments  can  be  accepted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  iiave 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  tlie 
full  impact  of  the.se  amendments.  I  am 
di.-.i)o~ed  to  take  them  to  conference.  I  do 
not  know  what  will  hapijcn  in  confer- 
ence  My  concern  is  that  v.e  are  loadiny 


the  bill  with  amendments.  However.  I 
will  take  the  amendments  to  conference 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  egreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments,  en  bloc,  were  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  its  reading  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  tlie  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


On  p;;",'j  8  line  6.  after  the  word  "amended" 
insert  the  fonowing.  "of  whuh  $183. 400.000 
shall  ba  for  carrying  into  etfecc  title  1, 
.■\.  ol  .siuli  Act". 


pari 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  very 
liriefly.  I  have  spoken  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  about  this  matter.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
two  very  able  and  distin.^inshed  members 
of  the  other  body.  I  hoije  that  the  chair- 
man will  take  this  amendment  to  confer- 
ence and  discuss  it  with  the  members  of 
ihe  conference  committee  from  the  otlicr 
body. 

This  relate.-  to  the  level  of  the  Job 
Coi-ps.  It  adds  no  m.oney.  It  merely  desig- 
nates that  the  Job  Corps  itself  will  not 
he  eliminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mon- 
DALE'.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fi-om  Min- 
nesota I  putting  the  question  • . 

The  amendment  was  aareed  to. 

Th"  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  .joint 
)  esolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
propo.-ed.  tiie  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  am.endments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
cp.L'ros.<'d  and  the  .ioini  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

Tiie  .i<iini  re.solution  'H.J.  Res.  636' 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  I  as!c 
lor  the  yc?%  and  na.v.s. 

The  yeas  and  na\s  wove  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  joint  resolution  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
ihat  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Bent- 
^zr,^  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'>Tr.  McGee.   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark i  and  the  Senator 
from  Delnw.are  'Mr.  Biden'.  are  absen.t 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  tiiat  the  Senator  from 
Mi,ssissip;)i  'Mr.  Srcvxisi  i.s  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  furilier  announce  thai  if  ijreseni  and 
\oting.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Ci.APKi  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton 1  Ks  absent  because  of  illness  in  liis 
familv. 

The  Sen.ator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Siaf- 
FORD I  IS  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure    and  the  Seiuitor  from  New  York 
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I  Mr.  Javits)  are  ab.sent  on  ofificial  busi- 
ness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr, 
GoLDWATER )  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <  Mr.  Thurmond  \  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits*,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  iMr.  Stafford*,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr. 
Thurmond  I   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annomiced — yeas  73. 
nays  16,  as  follows: 


|No.  262  Leg,  1 

YEAS -73 

.Abourc/k 

Dominick 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Nelson 

Allen 

Erviii 

Nunn 

Baker 

Faniiin 

Pack  wood 

Bart  le  It 

Fou« 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Fulbrmht 

Pearson 

Beau 

Grillin 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Curney 

Perry 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Proxmire 

Bible 

Haskell 

RiUidolph 

Brock 

Helms 

Roth 

Biicklev 

HoUinL'S 

Sa\be 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Scott,  Pa. 

Byrd. 

HiKkUeston 

Scott.  Va. 

Harry  F 

Jr,     Humi)hrey 

.Sparkman 

Byrd.  Rubii'.  C,  Inouye 

Slfveiis 

Cannou 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Case 

.Johnston 

.Syminytdn 

Chiles 

Lon;.; 

Taft 

Chur.h 

Mamui.son 

TalmadLie 

Cook 

MrClellan 

Tower 

Cranston 

McGoveni 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Miliilvre 

Williams 

Dele 

Mctcalf 

Youiij; 

D(.'in<"ii;ci 

Mondale 

NAY.S-1G 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Eaulclon 

Hu^hc-s 

Ribi'-oll 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Mathias 

Hatfield 

Moss 

NOT  voting- 

n 

Beutsen 

Go  Id  water 

Stafford 

Bid  en 

.lav  its 

.Slennis 

Clark 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McGee 

So  the 

resolution  'H.J. 

Res,  636 1 

was 
jnissed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  pa,ssed. 

Mr,  MOSS,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  appropriately 
reniunbcr  the  sections  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objectici  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  the  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mondale '  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Macnuson. 
Mr,  Pastore,  Mr,  Bible,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Young.  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Case  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  a  me.ssage  at  the  desk  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  9055 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Mon- 
dale I  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes.sage 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R,  9055,  an  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the  pending 
bill,  which  had  pas.sed  the  Senate  once 
before,  was  vetoed,  and  was  repassed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
Indochina  amendment  in  it  which  the 
Senate  agreed  to  on  the  bill  just  passed, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distingui,shed  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr,  McCLELLAN',  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young  i .  the  ranking 
Republican  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  Who  vields 
time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  know  of  no  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  to  the  bill.  No  one  has 
.suggested  to  me  that  any  amendments 
will  be  offered.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  bill 
is  ready  for  third  reading  and  passage. 

I  yield  2  ininutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota, 

Mr,  YOUNG.  Mr,  President.  I  do  not 
believe  any  further  discussion  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  clean  bill  that  was  vetoed, 
with  the  so-called  Cambodian  amend- 
ment added  to  it. 

We  have  practically  all  the  other  ap- 
propriation bills  pending,  .so  if  any  Sen- 
ators have  amendments,  they  can  attach 
them  to  the  remaining  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
and  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time, 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Mondale '.  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is.  Shall 
the  bill  pass? 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  biJl 
having   been   read    the   third    time,    die 
question  is,  Shall  it  pa.s.s?  On  this  ques- 
tion,   the    yeas    and    nays    have    been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk  ' .  the  Senator  from  Te.xa.s 
( Mr.  Bentsen  i .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 


ming 'Mr.  McGee  I .  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyke' 
are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark  i  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  'Mr.  Biden  '  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  'he  Senator  from 
Mi.ssissii)pi  ■  Mr.  Stennis  '  is  absent  be- 
catL'-e  of  illncs.s. 

I  furtiier  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark  <  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cot- 
ton >  IS  absent  becau-e  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

Tlie  Senator  trom  Vermont  'Mr.  Staf- 
ford' isnece.s,saiily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Mc- 
Clure ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Javits '  are  ab.'-ent  on  official  bu.-,i- 
ness, 

AJ.so,  the  Senator  from  .Arizona  'Mr. 
Goldwater'.  the  Senator  Irom  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond',  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Saxbe  >  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  iJresent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits >.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  'Mr.  Stafford',  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
THURMOND'  would  cacli  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  an.nounced — yeas  72. 
nays  14.  as  follows: 


|No    263  Leg  1 

YEAS— 72 

.Aiken 

Uominick 

Moss 

Allen 

Eastland 

Nelson 

Baker 

Ervin 

Nunn 

Bartlctt 

Fannin 

Pack  wood 

Ba\h 

Fon'4 

Pastore 

Beall 

Fulbn'.;ht 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Pell 

Bemn-ti 

Griffin 

Percy 

Bible 

Gurney 

ProMnire 

Brock 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bronke 

Haskell 

Roth 

Buckley 

Helms 

Scott,  Pa, 

Burdick 

Hollinrs 

.Scott.  Va. 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Harr\  F 

Jr      Huddleston 

,Stevens 

BvTcl.  Robert  C   Humphrey 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Svminu'toi 

Case 

Johnston 

Taft 

Chiles 

Long 

Talmadi^e 

Church 

Ma^nuson 

Tower 

Cook 

Mcciellan 

Weicker 

Cranston 

McGoveni 

Williams 

Ctirtis 

Melcall 

Youni; 

Dole 

Mondale 

Domentci 

Moilttiva 
N.\YS   -  H 

E,i-letou 

Hughes 

Mu.sk  le 

Hart 

Inouye 

Ribicofl 

Hartke 

Kennedv 

Schweiker 

Hat  Held 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Hathaway 

Mathias 

NOT   vol  ING 

14 

Abonrc.'k 

Goldwater 

.Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Javits 

Stafford 

Biden 

McClure 

Slennis 

Clark 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mclniyre 

So  the  b-11  'H  R    90,35'  was  pa.ssed 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  whnh  the  bill 
was  jnissed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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MESSAGE   FROAI    THE   HOUSi:— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  mi;>age  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
'tntativos  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  it.■^ 
leiidms  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Sue  iker  h.ad  affixed  hi-;  signature  to  the 
ii'llo  .;i;l:  enrolled  bills: 

S  1308  All  Act  to  apprirfjon  funds  for  tlie 
National  Sy:^tem  of  Inter--tate  and  Defeii."^ 
Hi.L;lr.iav,-i  and  to  air.r.uri/e  iiiiids  in  ai^cord- 
aaie  with  title  23.  Lulled  States  Code,  fcr 
l!>sc!»l  year  1974.  and  lor  otlier  purposes, 

S  1038.  A:;  Act  to  extti.d  tlie  lime  fcr 
coiiciuLtitiii  tlie  refcreiiditm  with  rej.pect  to 
t!ie  national  marketing  quota  for  wh^'al  for 
tlie  mrirketiiig  year  IjeginniDi-'  July  1.  1074: 
and 

If  R  5''■i^'^  An  act  lo  aulhcrvc  appriipria- 
i.oiis  iur  the  Coast  Guard  for  ihe  procure- 
ment of  vessel  and  aircra.'t  and  ooiistrnction 
of  shoif  and  oll;,liore  t.-.iablisiunenis.  to  ati- 
tliorize  for  bridge  altcraiioii.-i,  to  amhorii'e 
for  tl;e  Coast  Ouard  an  end-\ear  strenytii 
for  active  duty  personnel,  to  authorize  for 
I  lie  Coa.^i  Guard  a-.erage  nuli'ary  student 
load-;    and  for  other  purpose - 

The  enrolled  bills  wcic  .subsuqueiuly 
.signed  b.\   tlie  Prcsidtiii  pro  tenipoi'c. 
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MESSAGE    FROM    TtIK    HOUSE 

A  nies.sape  from  the  Hou.sc  of  Repi'e- 
sentative.s  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reacims  clcrli.s.  announced  that  the  Ho'i*;;' 
had  passed,  wuhout  amendment,  the  tol- 
lov.ms  bills  ol  ihe  Senate: 

.■s  17.3it  An  act  authori.- aij;  lurilier  appro- 
priations to  the  .Secretary  of  tlie  Inteiior  for 
.-ervices  nece-sary  to  the  nonperfortniiif"  arts 
fluiL-Uons  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Pcnorming  .\rr  ■  and  for  othc.  purposes: 
and 

S  1972  An  act  t..i  further  amend  the 
Vented  States  Infoimatifni  and  Education 
F.vchanyc  .•\cl  ol  1948. 

The  me.s.s:iS"  also  annuunced  that  the 
House  insisted  on  its  disa'.;rcMr.fm  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H,R.8410)  tocnniuuu  the  rxistirg  tem- 
porary increa.se  in  the  public  debt  limit 
through  November  30.  1973.  and  lor  other 
purposes:  a.skcd  a  further  conference 
V. iiii  tlie  Senate  on  the  disa'-;,et'in",  v.Ttes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon.  a:id  tn  it  Mr. 
Mti  rs.  Mr.  Ui.i  tt.a:-.-.  Mr.  BrPKr  o!  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts.  Mrs  Griffiths.  Mr.  Schnee- 
BELi.  Mr.  CoiMtn.  and  Mr.  BiiOVHiLL  of 
V'lrini.i  v,  ere  apijomted  man.L':ers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hoti.-e  at  the  fiu-ther  cor.- 
tereiue. 

Tlie  me.ssaKe  lurther  announced  that 
tile  House  had  arreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  confeience  on  tiie  disagree- 
in.!  votes  ol  the  two  Hou-es  on  the 
.•mendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR.  8537i  to  amend  title.-  10  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  ijermaneiu 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sisi.-nce  Act  of  lti.;0.  a-  amended,  and  lor 
other  purno.-ies. 


.\DDITION.\L  ROUTINE  .MORNING 

BUSINE.SS 

The  addrional  routine  morniirz  busi- 
ne.ss  transacted  later  in  the  day  is 
jirinted  at  this  point  m  the  RLcoBn  by 
unanimous  consent. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  .submitted: 

By  .Mr.  C.-\NNON.  from  the  Commit  tee  on 
Rules  and  .\duunisiration.  uithoui  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Rp!!.  \.\Z.  Res.:Ui'..or.  niithoriying  sup- 
plpmen*al  eyprr.cllt'.irps  hv  .he  Comirat'ee  oi. 
the  Judiciary  for  an  !nOji:;rv  .-"'.d  invc-tiga- 
tion  relating  to  paten. s.  tiadfnmrks.  and 
cnpvriijhtii  (Rcpl.  No.  03  .I'jTn . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Frj  ident,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rulct,  and  Administration. 
I  report  favorably  Senate  Resolution  133. 

Seriate  Resolution  133  would  auUiorize 
supplemental  expenditure.-,  in  the  amount 
of  S26.000  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  its  inquiry  relating  to  patents, 
trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

This  resolution  was  .submitted  on 
Jtuie  27.  1973.  and  referred  directly  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. According  to  established  procedure, 
.such  a  resolution  would  be  rererrcd  fust 
to  the  committee  .stekiiij;  the  supple- 
mental fund.-; — in  this  case  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary^and  then  be  re- 
ported from  that  committee  with  an  ac- 
comi^anyins  report  statins  why  such 
funds  had  not  been  requested  in  the  com- 
mittee's annual  expenditure-authoriza- 
tion resolution. 

On  the  latter  point.  I  can  slate  that  the 
Judiciary  Committees  1973  annual  ex- 
penditure-authorization resolution  did 
embrace  a  request  for  S185.000  for  its 
Patents  Subcommittee,  which  amouni 
was  reduced  by  $42,000  by  Rules  Com- 
mittee amendment.  Obviously,  the  $26.- 
000  novv  requested  could  have  been  con- 
tained v.iiliin  that  reduction. 

Also,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mini.stration  has  received  joint  letters  in 
supiKUt  01  Senate  Resolution  133  from 
Senator  E.^srLA.\D,  chairman,  and  Sen- 
ator HfifsK.^.  ranking  minority  member, 
of  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
from  Senator  McClellan,  chairman,  and 
Senator  Scott,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, of  its  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
Trademarks,  and  Copyriglits. 

B-.  Mr  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  F"or- 
ei'^ii    Relations,    with   an   amendment: 

S.  Res.  82.  Resolution  endorsing  the  oljjec- 
tives  of  the  President'.s  ocean  policy  statc- 
iTieni    iRept     No.   93-296t. 

By  .Mr.  M.\GNU.SON.  from  il'ie  Committee 
(  !!  Commerce: 

S  2120.  All  original  hill  lo  amend  the 
Fedi-ral  Rai'road  Safety  Act  of  1970  :ind 
other  related  act.s  to  aiithori/e  additiona! 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purpose;: 
(Kept.   93  2!)7»     Plai  cd   on    ihe   calendar. 


AFiniTIONAL       INTRODUCTION      OF 
BILLS    ANT)    JOIN'T    RESOLUTIONS 

The  follov.ina;  bills  iuid  .ioint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

Bv  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  him.self  and 
Mr  .Srt  \i.\>oN  )   1  bv  request  )  : 

S  2119,  A  hill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
nuiii-.trauon  Act  of  19G9  i  Public  Law  91-184) . 
a-  amended,  to  control  the  export  of  Iron  and 
.steel  scrap  during  periods  of  shortage.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Comminee  on  Banking:,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Alfaus 


By  .Mr.  M.AGIsUoON,  Horn  the  Coin- 
mil  toe  on  Commevee: 
.-  2120.  An  iTitiinal  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral RalJroad  Pf.ferv  Act  of  1970  and  othtr 
related  acts  to  auihori;'?  additional  apnro- 
priations.  and  ;  r  other  purjio.ses.  Flared  on 
I  :r.  c:  '.-nd;''- 

By    Mr.    GURYEV     i  foi     hunseli.    »• 
EtrcNKTT.   Mr.   Bit>LF..   .Mr.   BucxLtv. 
Mr,     Ekvtn,     Mr,     Gold\vaii;h,     Mr. 
.J.wns.   J:i-.  Pa^-iore..  Mr.  Plll.  Mr. 
PAN-Doipir    Mr.  STEvrNS.  Mr    Tmi:- 
MONo.  !>n'>  .Mr.  Yoi-t:ci  : 
S.J,  Res.  1:32   Joint  resolution  to  :iuthor|.-: 
'-he  rre.;lriont  to  is.-ue  annuallv  a  pioclama- 
Lion    designating    tiiai    week    in    No-vcnibc,- 
which    iiich'dts   IhanUsgiving    Day   as   "Na- 
woiul   Family   Week""  Referred   to  the  Coin- 
nii'  ee  on  the  JudU'^ar-- 


Sr-\T;:1MENT.?        ON        INTRODUCED 
HIl  LS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    GURNEY    'for    him.self. 
Mr.    I:l--:v::;t.    Mr.    Bit:LE,    Mr 
Buckle V.  ?Ir.  Ervin.  Mr.  Gold- 
WATE.-:.    Mr.    jAVirs.    Mr.    Pa.s- 
TORE.  Mr.  Pell.  Mi".  Randdlpi' 
-Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Tiiuniwo^u. 
and  Mr.  Young  >  : 
S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
.horize  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a    iJioclamatiL-n   de.signating   that    week 
in    November    \i,iiich    includes    Thanks- 
iJivmg  Day  as  "".Vational  Family  Week." 
Reieri-ed  to  the  Committee  0!i  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Mr.  GUKNLY.  ^tr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  m.vself  tiiid  SenaioVs  Bennett. 
Bible,  Blcklev  Ekvin,  Goldwateh, 
jAVirs,  Pastoke.  Pell.  R^npolpu, 
Stevens.  TnrnMONn.  and  Younc;.  I  am 
introdi!cin<4  lor  appropriate  reference 
legi.-.lation  to  provide  for  National  Fam- 
i!v  Week.  I  have  introduced  this  legis- 
h'-tion  in  the  iiast.  and  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  support  for  this  measui'e  ha^ 
continued  to  increase.  Last  year,  Fam- 
ilv  Week  v.-as  celebrated  in  many  Slate.- 
and  areas  across  the  Nation,  and  evci 
greater  response  is  anticipated  for  this 
year. 

In  order  thai  my  colleagues  can  be 
IJiovided  vith  more  extensive  informa- 
tion about  this  measure  and  its  purpose.  T 
ask  unanimous  ccnse'it  that  the  .joint 
resolution  and  the  statement  I  made 
upon  its  introduction  last  Congress  be 
printed  in  the  REcoiiD  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks 

Tliere    being   no   objection,    the    joint 
resolution  and  .sraiemcnt  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow.-: 
••~  J    Rks     !:j!2 
n-soltrri  ir/  r  •■  S,-}iafr  (I'u!  Il-ii.^e  of  Ri-jj- 
rf!(-ntalurs  r,l  thr  Umtril  States  of  Arvrrici, 
"I  C(»ign:\s  assmnb.ed.  That  the  President  is 
laTuljv   authorised  and  requested  to  issue  Ls 
nually  a  proclainauuu  cle.si.miatiug  the  week 
beginning'    on     the    Siindav    precednii;     the 
fourth  Thur^di\y  it:   November  of  each   vcai- 
:i,-    -M.Htional  Fa:n:ly  Week",  and  in\  it  nig  tlie 
Governors   of    the   several    States,    the    chir 
cmrials  of  local  governments,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  State.,  lo  obse-ve  such  day  \  ith 
:i[)propri;Ue  coreinonics  and  ac'tvitK'... 

SlAIl  :.n,;.  I     of     St.NAIdR     CiCRNtV 

Mr.  Pre.^ideiit.  1  am  K^duy  inlroclucm;;  a 
resolution  which  -Aould  desit:nute  the  fourth 
week  of  November  as  -National  Fumilv 
Week  ■     I    am    i;::ppy    to    include    Senator.- 
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Pastoue,  Young.  Dole.  Thcrmond.  Bucklev, 
Ali.ott,  Hu.MPiiREY,  BiuLF:,  Ervin,  Bennett, 
Goldvvater,  Raxdolph,  SfE.'ENs,  Pell,  aud 
JAVITS  as  cosponsors  of  thi.s  legislation. 

This  legislation,  tvhich  has  also  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
John  T.  Mykes.  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  desif;nat'^  the  -A-eek  beginning  with 
the  four  til  Tliursday  in  November  of  each 
year  as  "N'atiou.il  Family  Week,"  It  p'so  en- 
courages the  Stat<;s  and  Ux-al  communil.ies 
to  observe  the  week  with  .".ppropriate  cerc- 
mon'es  and  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  strength  of  oi.ir 
society  is  the  family.  Williaiti  Makepeace 
'Ihaclveray  once  state<t : 

■"As  are  fainUies.  so  is  jocieiy.  If  well 
oraercd.  and  well  go\erned,  they  are  the 
spriigs  from  which  go  forth  the  streams  of 
national  greatue.--s  and  prosperity — of  civil 
order  and  public  happiness." 

Today  Amerira"s  fami'ics  are  i!i  trouble  — 
trouble  so  deep  and  pervasive  as  to  threaten 
tiie  fu'aire  of  our  Nation.  .An  article.  "The 
.American  Family:  Future  Uncc-iain,'"  which 
i'ppeared  In  Time  magazine.  December  28, 
1970.  oupponed  tliis  concern.  It  slates: 

•'One  m  every  four  U.S.  marriages  even- 
tually ends  in  divorce.  The  raie  is  rising 
dramatically  for  marriages  made  in  the  past 
se'-eral  years,  and  in  some  densply-popiilated 
West  Coast  communities  i-  r'.iiinint;  as  high 
as  70'..  The  birth  rate  has  declined  from 
:j0.1  births  per  thousand  in  191U  to  17.7  in 
1969  .  .  .  each  year  an  estimated  half- 
mUlioii  teen-agers  run  away  Irom  lionie. 

•■The  cn.^is  111  the  family  has  implicalions 
th.at  extend  far  beyond  the  ■.'.alls  of  the  horne, 
■  No  society  has  ever  stirvi\ed  after  i's  family 
life  deteriorated."'  warned  Dr  Paul  Popenoe. 
founder  of  the  American  Institute  of  Family 
Relations,  Harvard  Pr(<les-or  Emeritus  Carle 
Zimmerman  has  slated  the  most  pessimistic 
\iew:  ■'Ilie  extinction  of  faith  in  the  fami- 
listic  system  is  identical  with  the  movements 
m  Greece  during  the  cen!i:ry  f(.Uo',v:ni;  the 
l'elopone,-,ian  wars,  and  in  Rome  from  AD. 
150.  In  each  case  the  change  in  the  faith  and 
oelief  in  familislic  systems  was  associated 
'.".  ith  rapid  adoption  of  uegati->e  reproduction 
rales  and  Willi  enormous  crisis  in  the  verv 
civilizations  tliemselves."  "' 
'Ihe  Time  article  continues: 
■Throughout  most  of  western  history,  until 
the  20: h  century,  society  as  a  whole  strongly 
supported  the  family  institution,  it  was  the 
l.imily's  duty  to  instruct  chikiren  in  moral 
values,  but  ii  derued  those  values  Irom 
(htirch.  from  philosophers,  from  social  tra- 
ditions. Now  mo.^t  of  these  supports  are 
weakened,  or  gone." 

The  observance  of  family  week  cannot 
[iromise  to  resoh.e  the  many  problems  that 
plague  the  family  in  .America  today.  But  we 
can  focus  attention  on  this  institution,  us 
strcngtlis  and  virtues  in  this  era  of  change. 
And  we  can  enlist  the  millions  of  American 
parents  to  understand  the  wants  and  needs 
of  their  children,  raid  we  can  properly  en- 
courage the  children  to  undersiand  the  du- 
ties and  obligation  to   iheir  parents. 

I  also  Ihink  it  fitting  to  designate  National 
Family  Week  to  coinride  with  Thanksgiving 
Day,  tlie  traditional  time  when  families 
tliroughotit  the  Nation  are  rejoined  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the 
blessings  which  have  come  to  them. 

In  the  March  196')  issue  of  Science  DiLest 
Mr.  Arthur  Mandelbaum  spoke  aboui  the 
true  image  of  the  American  family: 

"Ogden  Nash  once  defined  a  family  as  a 
unit,  composed  not  only  of  children,  but 
of  men,  women,  and  an  occasional  aiiimul 
and  a  common  cold.  But  this  is  an  ideal- 
i.'ed.  false,  homogenized  image  o!  the  Ameri- 
can family.  It  does  not  exist  except  In  some 
Hollywood  or  T.V.  fantasy.  Families  do  not 
have  such  a  harmonious  and  boring  archi- 
tecture, they  come  In  all  sizes  and  shapes: 
f.i.stiiiaiing.  fantastic,  wonderful  and  quite 
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human,  unprediciable  and  plausible,  in 
dillerent  s.'eiielic  combinations  and  quali- 
lies,  covering  a  range  of  varied  sensitivities." 

We  can  appreciate  this  .st.itement,  Mr. 
President,  since  in  the  last  few  days  v.e 
have  had  certain  events  occur  in  Wa.shington, 
I  know  in  some  instances  ol  young  people 
vsho  participated  in  thc-e  unpleasant  and 
tragic  C"ents  ol  the  last  few  dnys  liiat  come 
from  niy  home  Slate  of  Florida,  And  I  kao.'. 
that  ill  some  instances  their  parents  had  !»o 
idea  that  they  were  m  Washington  at  all. 
Tliey  have  communicated  that  f;'',cr  wi"!-. 
my   office. 

The  p;  ren's  are  lieartbro'Kcn.  They  de- 
plore the  fact  that  their  children  were  en- 
gaged ill  the.se  events  that  occurred  in  the 
last  fe-;V  days.  I  suspccl  thai  eveiy  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  can  relate  similar  circum- 
stances. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  in 
my  mind  that  a  lot  of  the  trouble  we  have 
experienced  in  the  last  few  days  can  be 
traced  right  back  to  the  families  and  the 
lack  of  supervision  by  the  p.trents  of  the 
(hildren  and  the  mark  of  inculcation  of 
certain  basic  values  that  every  society  must 
h.ave,  which  are  necessary,  even  though  they 
are  veiy  different.  In  order  that  society  may 
.--lick  together.  Certainly  tlie  problem  of 
di-cipline   ia   imolved   there,  al.-o. 

I  think  a  good  deal  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  lew  days  iti  Washinsrtn:i  can  be 
tr.tced  directly  to  family  problems  and  the 
lack  of  tamily  cohesiveness 

I  am  hopeful  th:it  the  Senate  will  early 
consider  and  speedily  and  favorably  act  on 
this  rtsolutiou  and  tliat  various  organiza- 
tions V.  itiiiii  local  Lommunities  will  Join  to- 
gether to  make  such  rn  oliservanre  as  niean- 
iiK'iul  as  po.sslble 


ADDITION.^L    COSPONSORS    OF 
PILLS 

S.     10.10 

At  the  leciuesl  of  Mr.  Muskil.  the  Sen- 
ator irom  Oregon  'Mr.  Packwoodi  was 
added  as  a  cospousor  of  S.  1036.  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  legislative  activity  by  ceitain 
types  of  exempt  organizations, 

S.      1604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  tMr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1604,  a  bill  to 
prevent  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  in  housing. 

S.     1G05 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Br.WK.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart»  wa,<; 
added  as  co.sponsor  of  S,  1605,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  account  of  .sex 
or  marital  status  against  individuals 
seeking  credit. 

S,      K,  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Weicker>  was 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  1610,  a  bill  to 
require  the  installation  of  airborne,  co- 
operative collision  avoidance  systems  on 
certain  civil  and  military  aircraft,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 


AMENDMENT    OF    RENEGOTIATION 
ACT    OF    1951— AMENDMENT 

A.MLNdMENT    no.    302 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  <for  himself.  Mr. 
MANsriELD,  Mr.  Dole.   Mr.  Curtis.   Mr. 


Cranston.  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  T.ALiL\DGE,  Mr.  Abovrezk,  Mr,  Mc - 
Gee,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Bentsen'  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
propo,sed  by  tliem,  .lointly.  to  the  bill 
'  HR.  7445'  to  amend  liie  I":enegotui- 
tion  Act  01  19.d1. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FIELD  HEAR- 
INGS BY  .SUBCOMMITTLE  O:; 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION,  INTE- 
R:0R  AND  INSLXAR  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Sena  I  e  and  tne  public  that  field  hearing.- 
h-ivc  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Recreation  on  Nan- 
tucket Island  at  tiic  local  liigii  school. 
town  of  Nantucket,  at  10  a.m..  July  16. 
and  at  2:30  at  Martha's  "Vineyard,  town 
01  Vineyard  Haven — lugh  sch.ool.  oti  the 
following  bill: 

S.  1929.  to  establish  the  Nantucket  Sound 
I.-lands  Trust  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  to  declare  certain  national 
policies  e:-:sential  lo  the  preservation  ana 
couservaiiou  of  the  lands  aud  waters  m  the 
trust    area,    and    fir    other    purposes. 

Also.  I  wish  to  announce  for  the  in- 
rorm.ition  oi  the  Senate  and  the  public 
tiiat  a  field  hearing  has  been  .scheduled 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation at  Bos'on  Mass  — Fanueil  Hall — 
on  Tuesday.  July  17.  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
following  bill: 

S.  210.  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Bostou  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


NOTICE  OF  HE.ARINGS  ON  HOUSING 
AND  COMMUNITY  DEVFXOPMLNT 
BILLS 

Mr.  SPARKM.\N.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  tlie  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  aiid  Urban  Affairs  will  hold 
hearings  on  all  bills  pending  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  including  hous- 
ing bills  and  S.  1743  and  S.  1744.  commu- 
nity de\"e]opment  bills. 

Tiie  hearings  will  commence  July  ]t^ 
1973.  and  will  continue  daily  for  2  weeks, 
beginning  each  day  at  10  am  in  room 
5302  of  the  Dirk.sen  Senate  Oifice  Build- 
ing. All  persons  wishing  to  .submit  testi- 
mony for  the  record  of  the  liearings 
should  .submit  this  material  to  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  AtTairs. 
care  ol  Miss  Dome  Thomas,  room  ."vji'fi 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 


NOTICE   OF    HEARING 
NOMINATIONS 


ON 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  tlie  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  July 
10.  1973.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  follow- 
ing nominations; 

Prentice  H.  Marshall,  of  Illinois,  lo  be 
US  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  vice  Alexander  J,  Napoli,  dece.ascd 

Harlington  Wood.  Jr  of  Illinois,  to  be  U  S 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Illinois,  vice  Omer  Pc>os    retirinc 
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At  tlic  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  tlie  hearing  may  malce 
Micii  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

Tlie  subcommittee  consists  of  tlie 
Senr.tor  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClel- 
iw\N':  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Kkvska  i .  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  H.R.  7446 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Standing  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Charter.';,  Holidays  and 
Celebrations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y  has  scheduled  a  public  hearing 
on  H.R.  7446.  a  bill  to  establish  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
mmistration  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  am.. 
Wednesday.  July  11,  in  room  2228.  Dirk- 
sen  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  desires  to  appear  or 
submit  a  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
should  communicate  with  Thomas  B. 
Colhns.  subcommittee  counsel.  2226  Dirk- 
sen  Office  Building  on  or  before  Mondav. 
July  9,  1973. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  iMr.  McCi.eli.xni 
and  myself,  chairman. 


PRESIDENTS  ENERGY  MESSAGE 
SHOULD  HAVE  ANNOUNCED  MAN- 
DATORY ALLOCATION  PLAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
noted  the  Presidents  energy  message  to- 
day with  great  interest.  It  was  a  step.  yes. 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  did 
not  go  far  enough,  becau.se  it  did  not 
stress  the  enormity  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem we  are  facing  at  this  very  moment. 

Nowhere  in  the  message  was  mention 
made  of  the  need  for  a  mandatory  fuel 
allocation  plan.  It  seems  to  me  incredible 
that  the  President  could  Lssue  a  state- 
ment on  energy  without  admitting  that 
the  vduntary  oil  allocation  program  has 
not  been  successful,  without  addressing 
himself  to  the  shortages  of  petroleum 
supplies  that  this  Nation  is  facing  now. 

From  reports  my  office  receives  daily. 
I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  This  past  Tuesday  the 
American  Automobile  Association  re- 
ported that  only  46  percent  of  the  3.417 
gas  stations  across  the  Nation  it  monitors 
are  operating  normally,  down  from  53 
percent  last  week,  64  percent  the  week 
before,  and  75  percent  the  week  before 
ihat. 

According  to  the  most  recent  reports 
from  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  which  is 
administermg  the  voluntary  allocation 
program.  1,543  gas  stations  across  the 
Nation  have  been  forced  to  close:  The 
reason,  inadequate  supplies  of  gasoline. 

Harder  hit  are  the  farmers.  Combines 
in  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Minnesota  are 
standing  idle.  The  trucking  industry  is 
hurting.  The  public  iiealth.  safety  and 
welfare  is  becoming  threatened.  Coun- 
ties acro.•^s  the  country  arc  experiencing 
great  difficulties  in  'lettiner  competitive 
bids  for  ga.soline.  diesel  fuel,  and  heat- 
ing oils.  Many  counties  are  unable  to  get 
bids  of  any  kind,  as  reported  to  me  by 
Bernard  Hillenbrand,  the  director  of  the 
National  A.ssociation  of  Counties. 

Mr.  Pio-ident.  the  present  crisis  situa- 


tion is  not  likely  to  be  alleviated  by  the 
steps  announced  in  this  energy  message. 
I  believe  the  facts  still  demand  that  the 
Con-ress  enact  S.  1570.  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Act.  If  the  President  is  un- 
willing to  establish  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion system,  the  Congress  must  force 
iiim  to  do  .so. 

Yesterday,  the  Midwest  Conference  of 
Democratic  Senators  called  on  President 
Nixon  to  impose  a  mandatory  fuel  allo- 
cation program  immediately.  Tiie  state- 
ment said : 

Such  action  is  iirgenMy  ncecied  if  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  of  the  Midwest  is  to 
c^cape  catastrophe  next  fall  or  winter. 

I  was  one  of  the  12  Midwestern  Sena- 
tors joininu  in  tiial  statement.  The  cur- 
rent fuel  shortages  effect  my  State,  but 
they  also  affect  the  wliole  Nation. 

Tlie  interests  of  tlie  American  con- 
sumer are  crucially  at  stake  in  the  grow- 
ing fuel  shortage  which  now  reaches  into 
the  agricultural  areas  of  our  Nation. 
This  shortage  of  fuel  threatens  to  .send 
the  price  of  food  skyrocketing  even 
lii'-iher  as  the  fall  months  approach. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  takes 
steps  immediately  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion through  a  mandatory  fuels  distri- 
bution program,  food  will  be  in  short 
supply,  farmers  will  face  t'lnancial  ruin, 
and  consumers  will  be  paying'  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  groceries  to  feed  their 
families. 

The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  agricultural  production  has  been 
increased  this  year  in  order  to  meet 
domestic  and  export  demands. 

Farmers  will  plant  an  additional  45 
million  acres  m  1973.  Yet  the  voluntary 
fuels  allocation  program  docs  not  take 
this  fact  into  account  and  is  based  upon 
the  amount  of  fuel  u.scd  in  1972. 

These  new  acres  that  have  gone  into 
corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  cotton  all 
take  large  amoimts  of  fuel  for  the  plant- 
ing. plowinu\  harvesting,  processing, 
drying,  and  the  movement  of  crops  to 
market.  A  delay  at  any  one  point  In  the 
food  production  process  can  jeopardize 
the  entire  crop. 

For  example,  if  there  is  an  interrup- 
tion in  fuel  supply  when  farmers  are 
drying  either  corn  or  soybeans — that 
goes  beyond  24  to  48  hour.s— the  crop  is 
destroyed.  There  is  no  crop.  All  you  have 
is  something  for  silage. 

All  that  IS  needed  is  a  drop  of  from  10 
to  15  percent  in  the  i)roduction  of  corn 
and  soybeans  and  v,e  will  have  an  inter- 
national food  crisis. 

The  Sioux  Line  Railroad,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  railroad  systems  in  the  Mid- 
west, indicates  that  unless  it  can  get  an 
adequate  supply  of  diesel  fuel  it  will  not 
be  able  to  move  anywhere  near  the  vol- 
ume of  crops  that  needs  to  be  moved  to 
keep  market  conditions  rea.sonably  well 
within  the  jirice  structure. 

And  this  is  the  breadbasket  of  the 
country. 

The  relationship  between  fuel  and 
food  has  never  been  more  evident  than 
It  IS  in  this  year  of  1973. 

Our  urban  dwellers  will  rapidly  dis- 
cover this  as  they  find  the  ))rice  of  beef, 
pork,  poultiy.  eggs,  and  milk  climbing 
and  the  supplies  dwindling  on  the  .super- 
market shelf. 


I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  a  mandatory  fuels  allocation  pro- 
gram if  we  are  going  to  get  through  this 
year  without  serious  difficulty. 

Everyone  knows  that  mandatoi-j-  allo- 
cation is  not  the  total  answer  to  the  fuel 
crisis.  But  in  the  present  emergency  the 
only  choice  we  have  is  between  manda- 
loiy  and  voluntary  controls.  Only 
through  a  mandatory  system  can  we  as- 
sure that  the  agricultural  segment  of 
our  economy  and  other  vital  areas  are 
safeguarded.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
this  situation. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
current  emergency  may  be  with  us  for 
at  least  a  3-year  period.  You  cannot 
build  a  refinery  in  less  than  3  years  any 
more  than  you  can  hatch  an  egg  in  less 
than  21  days.  It  simply  takes  that  long. 

And  at  this  time  there  are  no  new  re- 
fineries under  consti-uction  in  the  United 
States. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  has 
said : 

The  early  fall  will  be  a  critical  period  and 
an  excellent  test  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  an 
effective  and  equitable  distribution  of  petro- 
leum. 

This  is  a  fine  wait-and-see  game,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  play  it  at  the  expense 
of  our  people.  We  cannot  have  a  test 
when  the  crops  need  to  be  harvested.  We 
have  to  have  fuel. 


RENEGOTIATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  calendar  No.  228.  H.R. 
7445.  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams >.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R  7445.  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of   1951   to  extend  the  Act  for  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  is  a  motion  to 
take  up  the  Renegotiation  Act.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  motion  is  debata- 
ble. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  with  whom  I  have  had  some 
discussions  about  this  measure,  why  it 
has  to  be  brought  up  tonight,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  contemplated  to 
have  a  series  of  amendments  which  have 
been  previously  dealt  with  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  which  have  heretofore  been 
pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate,  last  year,  in  the 
Veterans'  Committee,  of  which  I  have 
the    opportunity    and    honor    of    being 
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(haiiman.  and  why  that  measure  has  to 
be  brought  up  tonight  and  not  tomorrow. 
Mr.    LONG.    Mr.    President,   this    bill 
should  be  disponed  of.  because  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  expires  at  the  end  of 
i;;is  month,  which  tnd.s  tomorrow  night. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to 
the  renegotiation  bill  tlie  social  scciuity 
amendments  which  were  voted  by   the 
Senate  on  the  debt  limit  bill.  The  point 
v.as  made,  wiien  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
I'.nd    in    the    overall    general    confusion 
there,  the  House  did  not  agree  to  the 
proposed    conference    report — that    the 
■veterans  could  have  a  reduction  in  their 
liensions  when  the  social  security  bene- 
fits were  Lncrea.scd.  So  a  proposal  has 
been  suggested,  v.hich  the  Senator  has 
.-•;pported   several   times,    and   which   I 
Ij'liete  lie  has  had  passed  through  the 
L^enate.  and  sent  to  the  House.  The  pro- 
jjosal  is  that  a  provision  to  proi,ect  vet- 
erans'  pensions  should   be   included   in 
tiiis  social  security  ainendnient  so  that 
tiie  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
tormining  the  amount  of  the  pen.sions 
liiat  veterans  would  receive. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  we  well 
-.fcognize  that  there  L;;  a  very  strong  pos- 
.Mbiliiy  that  if  the  debt  limit  bill  goes 
to  the  Wiiite  House  with  the  social  .se- 
curity amendments  on  it.  it  will  be  vetoed 
bv  the  President.  In  fact,  that  is  an  ovcr- 
V  lielmuig  possibility,  because  purely  on 
fiscal  grounds,  tlii.-,  would  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  budget  and  this  is  not  in 
the  plans  of  the  administration.  It  would 
increase  the  budget  deficit  on  a  con- 
.-olidatcd  ba.sis. 

Because  that  is  the  ca.-,e.  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve, on  the  bat,is  of  every  reasonable 
c'.idence  I  can  get.  that  if  we  remove 
tiie  social  security  amendments  from 
this  bill  and  add  them  to  the  Rene- 
^:otiation  Act  and  .send  both  bills  down, 
tlie  President  will  sign  the  debt  Umit 
bill,  and  the  Government  can  continue 
;'i  operate  and  pay  its  bills. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  we  stand  a  good  chance  to 
override  a  veto  if  the  President  .sees  fit 
to  veto  the  social  .security  iiuroase.  as  he 
i;;obably  v.ill.  If  they  are  on  the  rentgo- 
ti.ilion  bill,  a  miiiH  packa:;e.  but  a  pack- 
;>ge  v.lurli  has  pa.ssed  the  Senate  by  a 
margin  oi  almost  00  percent,  in  my  ojiin- 
lon  we  will  have  a  better  chance  to  over- 
ride a  veto. 

It  seems  to  me  thit  tliis  piovides  an 
iMivantage  for  the  admin iotratioii.  in  that 
If  will  be  able  to  continue  to  move  the 
'  ountry  ahead,  because  the  President  will 
It-  able  to  pay  tho  ccuiiLrys  bills,  and  the 
(iiillar  v.ill  not  decline  disastrously  in 
V  irld  markets,  and  Government  ein- 
!  Joyces  will  receive  their  pay.  The  Presi- 
dent can  then  sign  about  half  the  bill 
we  pass,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  he  is 
\\  il'.ing  to  sign. 

I  think  it  al.^o  has  rn  advantage  to 
1 1  lose  of  us  who  want  to  pass  the  .social 
sff  urity  increases.  If  left  to  themselves, 
my  guess  is  that  we  Vvould  have  a  better 
<  lance  to  pa.ss  them  on  their  own  merit 
than  if  we  have  them  wiapped  in  a  pack- 
:ige  which  someone  might  vote  agaaist. 


because  he  does  not  like  some  nf  the 
other  amendments  to  the  debt  limit  bill. 
So  I  think  that  both  tire  adminislra- 
lion  would  win.  and  also  tlio.se  of  us  v.  ho 
favor  the  social  security  increase  would 
V  m  by  this  apiiroach  I  am  suggesting. 
Abo\e  all.  the  country  would  win;  be- 
'au^-e  it  is  not  good  for  this  Nation  if  it 
--  not  able  to  pay  its  debts. 

We  are  in  an  unforlun.ite  situation  la 
v.hicli  we  lune  an  iinpas.se  over  a  major 
i'lcriase  iii  tiie  social  .',ccurily  payments — 
■..'oil  jLictified  tiiout;ii  it  may  be — an  in- 
cica^e  v.hich  the  adniinisLr;ttion.  for 
tjudgetary  reasons.  feel.>  the  Pre^iucnl 
:iiculd  veto. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  about  the  best 
i  1  langenient  we  could  v.ork  out  all  ways 
crjund.  and  that  is  v.iiy  I  propo.'^e  that 
ilie^e  social  security  anundmtnt.s  be 
placed  on  the  reixjoii.ition  bUl.  We 
v.ould  then  proceed  to  go  to  coiucience 
v.ith  the  Houoc  on  the  debt  limit  and 
propose  to  the  Hou.-e  cnzifercc^  that  they 
oiler  the  House  lac  .social  .security  pack- 
age in  one  bill,  and  the  renudnder  of  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  debt  limit 
package.  That  is  ilie  way  I  behi  ve  we 
have  the  best  prospect  to  obtain  some- 
liiing  that  tlie  Ilou^e  v.ould  be  willing  to 
pa.ss  and  that  would  be  sent  to  tlio  Presi- 
dent. 

In  my  judgment.  I  tliink  ii  aflords  ad- 
vantages to  tho-;c  of  us  who  favor  ti:e 
social  security  increases  as  v.cU  as  tliose 
V  ho  fnvor  the  other  provisions  in  the  bill. 
L  ^e  do  this,  the  House  will  agree  to  the 
other  amendments,  the  President  will 
.si-n  the  debt  limit  bill,  and  that  will  be- 
come law.  My  clarifying  the  issuc  of  what 
v.c  v.ill  be  voting  on.  the  social  security 
and  the  welfare  amendments  will  hnve 
liicir  best  chance,  by  standing  on  their 
ov.n  rafb.er  than  bein'^;  confused  v.ith  a 
number  of  other  amendments. 

This  is  my  proposal.  I  discu.ssed  it  with 
tlie  Senator  from  Utah  *Mr.  Ben-vett'. 
and  he  was  villiiifr  to  recommend  thai 
this  would  be  the  wise  thine  for  all  con- 
cerned. We  think  this  is  the  btst  answer 
to  the  problem:  Rather  than  '^ending  a 
bill  to  the  While  Hou.se  which  the  Piesi- 
dent  would  be  willing  to  sien  in  part, 
but  which  would  be  vetoed.  bcM'ause  we 
had  overloaded  it.  v.e  would  divide  it  in 
two.  v.ith  the  full  anticipation  that  one 
part  would  be  vetoed.  The  jiart  that 
V. oiild  be  vetoed  probably  would  be  \etoed 
in  any  event,  but  it  probably  would  stand 
its  best  chance  on  its  own  rather  than 
encumbered  by  otiif^r  items. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Do  I  have  the  f^ooi 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Induiiia  ha.-,  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Is  there  any  reason  why.  if  this  bill 
needs  to  be  i)assed  tonisht.  we  cannot 
avoid  goint;  through  this  comjilicated 
pioocdure?  It  hns  ramifications  which 
are  far  greater  than  ha^e  been  stated 
so  far.  and  I  would  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cir-^s  them  at  len '.th. 

I  know  that  many  people  arc  tired 
this  evening  and  would  like  to  go  home, 
but  I  a.-suic  them  that  v.e  are  not  going 
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to  vote  on  this  measiii-e  at  least  before 
1  o'clock,  if  it  is  brought  up  tonight, 
and  perhaps  later. 

Let  me  explain  honestly  vhen  I  asked 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  accep' 
ihe  veterans  amendment  being  ;iroposed 
on  the  .social  security  amendmenis  of  last 
.'car.  1  was  as^'Ired  it  would  be  pa-sed 
;t  a  later  date  and  they  would  not  ac- 
ept  it.  We  did  pass  it  later  in  the  Senate. 
We  p.i;,.,ed  a  veterans  amendment  Every 
\ eteran  since  Januiiy  1  has  \xcn  denied 
an  inrrca.se.  I  v^ant  to  give  veterans  a 
preference,  but  I  do  not  want  to  use  iheni 
a.-  a  tool. 

V.'hat  the  Senator  is  asking  us  to  do 
is  to  put  tills  social  security  amenamcn'. 
and  the  veterans  amendment  on  a  bill 
which  the  chairman  of  tiie  Committee  on 
Fiiiaiice  has  already  announced  is  going 
I  >  be  vetfjed.  I  am  not  m  favor  of  that 
I  have  no  ciuestion  that  he  favors  a 
vote   on   the   \etcrans   amendment. 

TiuMc  is  iiuother  ramification.  The 
House  rejected  the  debt  ceiling  bill  and 
I  understand  we  are  going  to  a  conter- 
cnre  at  10  oclorV;  tomorrow.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? Are  we  going  to  a  conference  to- 
i;iorro".  on  a  debt  Imm  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  i\Ir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  lor  a  brief  siate- 
r-ent':" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  we  are  gomg  to 
]-..t\e  a  conirrcncc  tomorrow.  Irankly.  1 
Ciij  not  feel  like  going  to  conference  unless 
v  e  can  take  this  bill  along  with  us  be- 
c;-u>e  in  my  judsiinent  we  are  not  going 
to  resolve  this  matter  until  we  do. 

I  wish  the  Senator,  if  he  has  the  vet- 
f  I  an.-,'  amendment  to  offer,  by  all  means 
vould  present  it.  I  urged  him  to  offer  the 
s.itne  tyiie  amendment  that  he  had  ui 
mind. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  did  not  ask  to  bring  up 
ir;e  \eterans'  amendment  tonight. 
Mr.  LONG  I  ur.-ed  him  to. 
Mr.  HARTKE  I  know  the  Senator  did. 
but  I  do  not  v.ant  tn.  I  do  not  want  to 
l)at  A  veterans'  amendment  on  a  bill  that 
1-  going  to  be  vetoed  They  have  been 
1 1  rated  m  the  most  horrible  way  I  know. 
"liie  Senator  said  that  it  is  a  bill  that  is 
g.ang  to  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  helped  the  Senator  pass 
his  measure  t>eiore.  I  am  willing  to  help 
him  on  anything  he  wanis  to  put  it  on. 
wlieiher  it  wiil  be  vetoed  or  not.  1  just 
lioije  the  Senator  will  permii  the  Sen- 
ate to  \ote  on  a  measure  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  voted  for.  and  a  measure 
that  I  am  sure  the  Senate  would  like  to 
\ote  on  and  for. 

Vv'e  v.ould  like  to  include  in  our  social 
security  hiciease  a  one-hne  provision 
saying  that  the  social  security  increase 
V  ill  not  cause  a  veteran  to  have  his  Vet- 
era ns'  pen:;ion  reduced.  I  am  .sorry  that 
tlie  Senator  opposes  that,  but  at  the 
same  time  my  gue.^*  is  tliat  the  Senate 
V.ould  agree  to  it  and  it  would  be  s«.'nl 
to  the  President  on  any  bill  to  which  it  is 
attached,  whether  liie  bill  was  threal- 
c.ied  b>  veto  or  not. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  iiave  no  hidden  mo- 
ti.cs.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
bombing.  I  could  not  get  the  a.--surance 
of  the  minority  leader  tonight  iliat  liiey 
vu-.ild  stop  bombms;  on  Autusi  15.   The 
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Cambodian  amendment  is  in  the  debt 
limit  bill.  I  am  going  to  do  eveiTthing  I 
can  to  keep  it  there.  I  know  what  I  am 
doing. 

I  know  what  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
jniltee  is  trying  to  do.  He  is  trying  to 
strip  it  down  so  it  would  be  out.  If  Sen- 
ators want  to  go  home  early  tonight. 
pass  the  bill  without  this  amendment.  I 
will  vote  for  the  renegotiation  bill.  I 
have  no  other  place  to  go  now.  I  am  not 
sleepy,  not  a  bit  sleepy;  with  a  few  cups 
of  coffee  I  will  be  readv  to  go. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  the  House  rejected  everything  in 
the  renegotiation  bill  except  the  three 
provisions  they  sent  to  us? 

Mr.   HARTKE.   I   understand   that, 
Mr.    BENNETT.    So   the    question    of 
Cambodia  on  renegotiation  is  moot.  The 
House  rejected  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  have  the  truth. 
The  Cambodian  matter  is  in  the  debt 
limit  bill.  too. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  House  rejected  the 
debt  limit  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  in  conference  to- 
morrow. I  do  not  want  a  conference  to- 
morrow. I  want  the  debt  limit  to  ex!)ire 
tomorrow  night.  I  want  to  .stop  the  bomb- 
ing or  stop  the  country.  I  make  no  bones 
about  the  problem. 

I  understand  how  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  maneuver  around  it.  and  I  do 
not  want  to  maneuver. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  going  to 
have  to  have  some  help.  I  have  kept  this 
Senate  in  session  as  long  as  anybody  in 
the  Chamber  tonight^3   days  running 
on  one  occasion.  The  Senator  would  have 
tlie  Senate  in  session  for   10  days.  He 
would  be  a  better  Senator  than  i  if  he 
can  keep  the  Senate  in  session  for  10 
days.  It  will  take  help  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  wage  that  kind  of  filibuster.  Tine 
Senator   had   better   take   inventory   as 
to  where  he  is  going  to  stand  when  these 
people  do  not  get  their  paychecks,  be- 
cause somebody  is  going  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment employees  are  not  paid,  and  that 
Government  contractors   are  not   paid, 
and  that  the  dollar  declines  in  all  the 
world  markets  becau.se  this  Nation  of- 
ficially declares  itself  bankrupt   by  an 
act  of  Congress  and  cannot  pay  its  debts. 
If  tho.se  employees  were  not  paid,  ev- 
erybody involved  would  want  to  blame 
the  other  fellow.  I  have  been  tryins  to 
avoid  that  because  it  mav  be  as  it  is 
when  Congress  fails  to  pa.ss  a  bill.  Some- 
times we  can  fault  the  President  if  he 
vetoes  a  bill  and  we  can  persuade  the 
countiy  it  is  his  fault  rather  than  our.--. 
But  one  thin;,'  I  know  about  those  situa- 
tions where  you  get  involved  in  politics 
and  where  the  Nation  is  hurt,  or  the  State 
IS  hurt,  or  the  public  is  hurt,  and  where 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  something 
better  from  their  elected  representatives. 
One  might  think  it  is  the  other  guy  who 
IS  going  to  be  hurt,  but  if  you  are  in- 
volved in  the  matter  it  might  be  you,  too. 
When  you  go  out  to  kick  the  other  fel- 
low you  have  to  take  your  own  body  along 
with  you  and  it  may  be  the  wrong  body 
that  is  injured  by  the  time  you  get  home. 
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The  Senator  should  carefully  think 
about  this  matter  if  he  is  going  to  fili- 
buster, especially  if  it  puts  the  country 
in  a  position  where  it  could  not  pay  its 
debts.  That  is  .'iomething  I  may  have  felt 
like  doing  on  occasion,  but  I  always 
thought  better  of  it.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  engage  in  that  kind  of  conduct  he  can 
take  that  responsibility  but  I  hope  he  will 
be  willing  to  let  us  vote  on  this  measure. 
We  are  not  going  to  dispose  of  any  con- 
ference report.  All  ve  are  trying  to  do 
is  pass  a  bill  that  has  a  June  30  expira- 
tion date,  and  v.e  would  like  to  put 
amendments  on  it  which  already  have 
been  agreed  to  by  tlie  Senate  so  that  we 
iiave  a  better  possibility  of  serving  the 
national  interest. 

I  hope  the  Senator  would  recognize 
the  fact  that  all  wisdom  docs  not  reside 
in  one  Senator  and  that  maybe  99  Sena- 
tors have  some  intelligence  to  determine 
what  is  in  the  national  interest. 

I  am  sure  that  with  the  benefit  of 
the  wisdom  that  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
himself  po.s.se.sses.  he  will  think  that  it 
will  be  for  the  good  of  the  Nation's 
interest  and  will  abide  by  the  theory 
that  the  majority  .should  rule.  If  he 
wants  to  be  a  one-man  ma.'ority.  he  can 
go  to  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  first  place,  on 
the  debt  limit  itself.  I  am  not  respoasi- 
ble  for  the  debt  limit  being  there.  I  put 
an  amendment  on  tlie  Debt  Limit  to 
eliminate  the  debt  limit.  It  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  reality.  It  is  really  a  sine  qua 
non  in  that  it  docs  not  affect  hov,-  much 
we  spend  or  collect.  It  has  always  been 
an  item  which  has  been  propaganda 
anyway,  but  since  it  is  tiierc,  let  us  put 
tiie  effects  in  perspective. 

The  Cambodian  resolution  is  a  part 
of  the  debt  limit  bill  by  virtue  of  the 
action  of  liic  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Eagleton  1 .  There  arc  a  number  of  social 
.>ecurity  amendments  on  the  Debt  Limit 
bill,  for  one  which  I  was  responsible. 
The  other  v.  as  Senator  Ribicoff's 
amendment  for  a  ,5.6-percciu  iiiciease  in 
social  securty  bcnefil.s. 

Senator  Ribk  off  and  I  a;,iecd  that  as 
far  as  the  social  security  part  of  the 
increase  was  concerned,  we  would 
amee  that  there  would  be  sufficient 
money  to  pay  for  them.  That  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  veto  part  of  the  bill.  The 
veto  part  of  the  bill  is  cau.sed  by  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  am  for  those 
amendments,  but  they  do  iiave  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  the  budget.  They  are  caus- 
ing the  trouble.  They  are  the  ones  the 
chairman  proposes  we  adopt  in  toto  to- 
night. They  were  brought  to  tiie  con- 
ference committee. 

The  House  conferees  tonight,  under 
the  chairmaiLship  of  Reiiresentative 
Mills  of  Arkansas,  took  the  measure  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  they 
were  rejected.  I  am  not  saying  why  they 
were  rejected,  but  it  means  that  if  we 
are  going  to  proceed  again,  they  are  not 
to  be  in  the  conference.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem we  have  today.  Tliat  is  the  problem 
we  have  had  consistently.  They  are  agree- 
able, as  outlined  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  but  the  social 
security  amendments  are  going  to  be 
vetoed. 


Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  objects  to  the 
.social  security  amendments  as  well  as  to 
the  welfare  amendments? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  accept  that. 
Mr.  LONG.  On  a  consolidated  budget 
basis,  there  is  more  of  an  impact  on  his 
budget  due  to  the  social  security  amend- 
ments than  from  the  welfare  part  of  it. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  problem  that 
some  of  us  complained  about,  that  the 
administration  is  using  the  surplus  that 
is  flowing  into  the  trust  fund  to  offset  a 
deficit  in  the  Federal  funds  budget.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  when  we  spend 
from  the  surplus  flowing  into  the  social 
security  fund,  as  these  amendments  do, 
it  will  increase  expenditures  on  a  con- 
.solidated  budget  basis. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
a  most  regrettable  situation  is  develop- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tonight. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  am  sure, 
realizes  that  the  Finance  Committee  in- 
variably is  on  some  side  of  every  issue, 
many  times  in  the  minority.  But  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  in  my  opinion,  has 
conducted  not  only  the  management  of 
the  debt  limit  ceiling,  but  al.so  the  con- 
ference that  was  held  following  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Frankly,  it  was  the  first 
conference  I  ever  attended  as  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  have  always 
had  the  hitihest  respect  for  our  chair- 
man, and  never  more  than  when  this 
conference  was  completed.  Chairman 
Mills  and  the  rest  of  the  House  con- 
ferees yield  on  about  90  percent  of  the 
i-ssues. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  invoked 
the  social  security  approach  to  raise 
benefits  for  some  30  million  beneficiaries 
by  5.6  percent  to  take  care  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  He  backed  us  100 
percent  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  also  has  to  be  understood  that  what 
tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  calls  the  wel- 
lare  amendments  are  not  really  welfare 
amendments.  There  are  provisions  in  the 
bill  that  take  care  of  about  5  million 
Americans  who  are  aged,  blind,  and  in- 
firm. These  are  not  AFDC  cases. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  They  are  welfare  cases, 
and  are  under  the  welfare  budget. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  They  are  under  the 
aegis  of  the  welfare  cases,  but  are  really 
SSC  amendments,  which  was  a  brilliant 
concept  of  our  chairman,  to  take  the 
aged,  blind,  and  infirm  outside  and  from 
unde^  welfare.  Benefits  will  be  raised 
generally  acro.ss  the  country  to  try  to  take 
these  5  million  aged,  blind,  and  infirm 
out  of  poverty  and  out  of  welfare.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  tried  to  face  up  to  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  I  have  the  utmost  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  chairman  and  that  his 
objectives  will  be  achieved. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  objects  to 
the  tax  proposal,  and  he  is  absolutely 
correct,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  our  chairman  intends  that  the 
social  security  approach  take  care  of  the 
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problem  of  veterans,  so  that  veterans  will 
not  be  denied  their  compensatory  posi- 
tion when  they  receive  social  security 
benefits. 

I  am  convinced,  just  as  the  chairman 
is.  by  a  vote  of  86  to  7  on  the  social  secu- 
rity amendments  by  this  body.  When  we 
are  dealing  with  Americans  who  will  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  a  5.6-percent  in- 
crease, we  are  dealing  with  5  million 
aL'ed,  inf.rmed.  and  blind,  and  35  mil- 
lion other  Americar.s.  The  rollcall  vote  in 
this  body  would  be  very  close  to  the  86- 
to-7  vote. 

I  am  convinced  if  there  is  one  measure 
that  is  veto-proof,  it  is  the  proposal  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  trying  to 
bring  before  this  body  now.  If  the  Presi- 
dent vetoes  this  proposal.  I  am  sure  that 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  he  will 
not  be  able  to  muster  one-third  to  be  able 
to  sustain  his  veto,  because  right  and  jus- 
tice and  35  million  Americans  in  need 
are  at  stake. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  who  is  such  a  constructive,  able, 
and  valuable  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  would  go  along  with  our 
chairman.  He  is  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference. I  am  one  of  the  conferees.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
one  of  the  conferees.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  did 
not  divide  on  Cambodia.  We  went  along 
with  the  majority  leader.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  himself  was  consistent  on 
Cambodia.  We  have  had  a  series  of  votes 
on  the  Cambodian  resolution.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  I  were  in  the 
minoiity  every  time  on  the  Eagleton  pro- 
posal. We  have  lost  time  and  again. 

I  do  not  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  should  keep  35  million  Amer- 
icans in  hostage  to  a  proposal  that  has 
lost  on  a  series  of  continuous  votes  within 
the  last  hours.  I  would  think  that  the 
Senator  would  think  of  the  35  million 
Americans  in  need.  If  we  do  not  solve 
this  problem  now,  we  will  go  home  at  the 
recess  at  a  time  when  35  million  people 
cannot  pay  their  rent  or  pay  for  the  high 
cost  of  food.  We  will  be  the  ones  respon- 
sible for  frustrating  that  desire. 

So  I  plead  with  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana not  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  but  to  allow  us  to  proceed  to  go  to 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  will  be  able  to  prevail  in 
conference  and  also  prevail  in  the  Senate 
and  House  in  the  event  the  President  of 
the  United  States  vetoes  the  measure  we 
will  vote  on  tonight. 
Cries  of  "Vote,  vote,  vote!" 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
no  hurry  to  vote.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  magnificent  job  done  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
is  very  capable,  very  quick,  very  mider- 
standing.  and  very  agreeable  in  every 
respect.  He  has  been  extremely  com- 
petent in  handling  the  conference. 

The  chairman  has  pushed  for  a  meas- 
ure even  when  he  did  not  approve  of  it. 
I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut corj-ectly  states  It. 

I  wa.s  trying  to  get  the  facts  straight 
so  that  the  Senate  understands  where 


we  are.  The  fact  is  that  what  we  are 
proposing  here  tonight  is  not  to  go  ahead 
and  help  35  million  Americans.  We  are 
proposing  to  put  on  a  bill  which  is  going 
to  exiMre  on  June  30.  a  provision  which 
is  not  very  controversial.  It  is  a  pro- 
vision which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  evidently  told  somebody  that  he 
was  going  to  veto.  He  has  not  told  me. 
We  are  proposing  to  pull  the  social  secu- 
rity beneficiary  out  from  under  a  bill  in 
".hi  h  the  Pre.'-ident  of  the  United  States 
would  be  under  preat  pressure  not  to 
veto  the  rights  of  35  m.illion  Americans 
and  put  it  in  a  bill  on  which  we  are 
certain  of  a  veto.  We  cannot  forget  about 
Cambodia.  Cimbodia  is  in  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  opinion.  I  do  not  think  that  .should 
be  done.  That  is  not  why  he  will  veto 
the  bill.  He  is  going  to  veto  the  debt 
limit  bill  because  he  is  against  35  mil- 
lion Americans. 

Let  me  say  about  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, and  the  aged  that  I  have  been 
willing  to  take  them  out  of  the  category 
of  being  welfare  recipients.  However,  the 
fact  is  that  they  are  part  of  the  welfare 
rolls.  And  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and 
the  aged  are  part  of  the  welfare  rolls.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
knows  that  we  agreed  to  recede  from  the 
January  31  effective  date  for  an  increase 
and  accept  an  April  1  date  .so  that  there 
would  have  to  be  only  two  payments 
made  out  of  the  social  security  fund  be- 
fore June  30.  1974.  Now,  that  in  and  of 
itself  was  quite  a  concession  of  the 
budgeteers.  They  are  willing  to  go  ahead 
and  deny  the  rights  of  35  million  Ameri- 
cans to  have  their  money.  They  will  then 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  bombing. 
If  we  go  along  with  the  Cambodian 
resolution,  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee comes  to  me  and  asks  for  an 
amendment  on  the  social  security  pro- 
visions which  was  opposed  at  a  time 
when  it  could  have  been  adopted  last 
year. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      iT.Ir. 
Williams  > .  Question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  not  have  the 
floor?  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  on  this 
at  an  early  hour.  This  is  a  motion  to  take 
up  the  renegotiation  bill.  I  have  voted  to 
take  up  this  bill  at  this  time  with  the 
understanding  that  the  .social  security 
amendments  will  be  added  to  it.  Then  I 
would  be  willing  to  permit  the  Senate  :o 
go  ahead  and  do  that.  Otherwise,  we  will 
take  this  up  tomorrow.  We  are  going  ro 
be  here  tomorrow  anyway.  It  will  not 
take  too  long  to  pass  this  measure.  We 
can  stay  this  late  tomorrow  night,  if  we 
wish  to.  We  can  have  a  conference  report. 
We  are  just  going  to  agree  to  go  on 
vacation.  We  can  come  back.  I  think 
the  original  schedule  was  that  we  would 
be  here  through  Tuesday  of  next  week. 
And  it  was  only  the  majority  leader  who 
said  that  v.e  would, 

I  am  for  these  veterans  having  these 
payments.  I  am  for  these  aged  to  have 
their  payments.  But  this  is  not  the  way 
to  do  business.  We  should  not  put  this  in 
a  bill  which  will  be  vetoed.  There  are 
two  jnovisions  in  the  bill  which  are  cer- 


tainly le.ss  desirable  for  the  Senate.  One 
is  the  so-called  check-off.  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mi. 
Humphrey!  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Lo.ng  i  offered 
the  check-off  bill.  That  vote  was  much 
closer.  The  other  provision  deals  with 
the  unemployment  co.mpen.sation  which 
deals  with  about  five  States  in  the  Union. 
It  will  provide  for  an  extension  of  both 
of  those  measures.  If  the  Senate  v.ants  to 
move  them  off,  why  docs  it  not  mo\e 
tho.'^e  two  amendments  to  this  bill?  We 
could  have  a  situation  wlierc  maybe  i)ai  t 
of  tlie  cost  of  the  estimated  unemplov- 
ment  benefits,  vhich  would  affect  the 
budget  bv  some  S300  million  to  S400  mil- 
lion, would  also  be  affected.  The  fact  is 
that  a  5,6  percent  increase  and  the  in- 
crea.-e  in  the  earnings  limitation  are  both 
going  to  be  funded  out  of  increases  in 
the  amount  of  base  wages  which  is  going 
to  be  increased  in  order  to  withdraw 
the.se  payments  so  that  the  trust  fimd  is 
not  invaded. 

There  is  no  que.=;tion  that  we  have  been 
overcharging  the  tru.<t  fund  for  quite 
some  time.  Tiie  tru.^t  fund  in  and  of  it- 
self will  continue,  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  well  knows,  to  accumulate 
an  additional  surplus  as  we  move  on.  The 
trust  fund  at  the  joresent  time  is  paying 
for  other  expenses  of  the  Government, 
and  it  ha.s  been  doing  so  for  quite  some 
time. 

Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  esti- 
mates given  by  the  actuarians  on  the  in- 
crea,-,e  that  is  going  to  be  given  to  the  so- 
cial .  ecurity  beneficiaries  on  the  5,6-per- 
cent increase  would  require  no  incrca.-e 
even  in  the  ba.se  wage  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  trust  would  be  denied  of  having 
accumulated  the  excess  to  the  funds.  In 
other  words,  what  we  have  here  is  a  trust 
fund  which  is  being  utilized  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  interest  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Goveiment  while  at  the 
same  time  the  trust  fund  is  not  being 
u.sed  to  pay  the  beneficiaries  or  those 
people  who  contiibutcd  to  the  social  .se- 
curity fmid. 

This  has  continued  for  quite  .some 
time,  and  the  Social  Security  Board  of 
Supervisors  who  oiimnally  talked  about 
this  wanted  to  reduce  the  amount  to  75 
percent  or  make  it  on  a  current  basis 

There  is  being  added  to  the  surplus 
rouuhly  89  percent  of  the  necessary 
needs  for  1  year.  We  are  collecting  money 
o\er  and  above  what  we  need  to  pay  the 
social  security  beneficiaries,  .so  that 
people  who  complain  in  their  younger 
years  about  paying  the  excess  to  the 
social  security  fund  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain, because  they  are  paying  into  the 
social  security  fund  more  money  than  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  out. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  wh.\  Con- 
gressman Burke  is  advocatmg  that  we 
charge  one-third  to  the  employee,  one- 
third  to  the  employer,  and  one-third  to 
the  general  fund. 

We  all  know  that  they  have  been  pa\- 
ing  the  costs  on  the  social  security  fund 
for  quite  some  time.  It  is  unfortunate, 
but  this  is  true.  And  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  they  say  they 
will  increase  the  social  security  benefits. 
Tliey  ought  to  increase  the  tax  to  pay 
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for  the  benefits.  However,  that  has  not 
always  been  true.  It  has  been  true  tluit 
frequently  we  have  underestimated  the 
revenue  and  we  have  underestimated  it 
a!:;ain  this  year  when  we  had  an  increase 
in  the  fiscal  year  1973  of  about  S400  mil- 
lion in  excess  of  that  which  is  estimated 
by  the  actuarians. 

Now  I  come  back  to  the  earnings 
liuutation.  This  in  and  of  itself  is  a  mat- 
ter which  has  been  discussed  for  cjuite 
some  time. 

We  did  agree  in  conference  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  earnin.Ks  Imiitalion 
from  the  amount  voted  by  the  Senate  of 
$3,000  down  to  .$2,400.  This  means  that 
a  f^erson  on  Social  Security  could  earn 
S200  a  month  before  he  has  to  pay  any 
money  back  from  liis  social  .■^ecurifv  pay- 
ments. 

Many  individuals  wouJd  like  to  go 
aliead  and  work.  They  like  to  have  re- 
sj>ect  and  dignity  and  be  able  to  work. 
However,  they  are  imable  to  do  so.  be- 
cause on  the  one  hand  if  they  go  to  work, 
they  find  themselves  working  for  noth- 
ing. And  on  the  otlier  hand,  they  find 
themselves  in  a  position  where  they 
want  to  use  Lhcir  time  effectivelv  and 
they  are  ni  pood  he.ilth.  But  they  find 
that  they  are  beina;  deprived  of  earnings. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  fre- 
quently stated  that  this  is  very  difncult 
to  explain  to  social  security  benefiriaries 
who  feel  tivit  they  liave  p.i:d  into  the  so- 
cial security  fund  and  they  should  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  Government 
would  pj\v  them  their  benf  fits  at  the  time 
they  reach  their  retirement  ape  of  6,5. 

Tlie  orieinal  concept  of  social  security 
at  that  time  and  the  ren.son  that  there 
was  the  earnings  limitation  was  to  force 
people  to  go  into  retirement  and  thereby 
reduce  the  work  force.  It  was  clone  in  the 
thirties  when  we  had  a  hi^h  unemploy- 
ment rate.  For  those  who  advocate  the 
work  ethic  today,  of  course,  that  theory 
no  longer  applies.  The  situation  today  is 
that  many  i)eople,  due  to  improvements 
in  health,  at  the  age  of  65  feel  they  are 
capable  not  only  of  doiiiT  manual  labor, 
but  also  a  lot  of  other  work  while  they 
are  goin^'  along. 

I  quit*  agree  with  that,  and  I  indicated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  if  I  had 
had  my  way  I  would  have  iirovided  for 
increa.?ed  retirement  benefits  which 
would  be  unlimited.  But  knowing  full 
well  that  .such  a  mea.'^nre  could  not  pass 
on  the  Senate  floor,  we  a.^^ked  for  an  in- 
crea.';*  from  $2,100  to  $3,000.  and  that  was 
pas.sed  unanimously  by  voice  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  co.-ts  of  that, 
it  is  efjtimated  that  the  benefits  that  we 
are  going  to  give  to  these  individuals 
would  be  given  to  a  limited  number  of 
people  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  as  you 
increase  the  earnings  limitation,  you  de- 
crease the  number  of  people  who  ulti- 
mately will  participate.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  quite  right,  that 
one  of  the  things  we  ought  to  do  is  direct 
otirsclves  first  to  the  task  of  providing 
for  an  lncrea.se  in  .social  security  pay- 
ments to  meet  the  cost  of  living  acro.ss  a 
broad  spectrum.  That  is  why  I  was  ver:,- 
much  Ir  favor  of  the  5.6-percent  increase 
In  social  security. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  -so  that  I  may  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
onS.  1636? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield,  without  lo;^ng 
my  right  to  the  floor. 


AMEND?fENT    OF     I^^^EK^•ATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Ciidir  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S. 1636. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton  I  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  iS.  16361  to  amend  the 
International  Economic  I^licy  Act  of 
1972,  which  were  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

ihal  .section  205  of  Uie  Iiiteniauonal  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972  {S6  SUt.  647)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(1)  Tlie  President."; 

(2)  .>;lriking  out  "be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Coiniril  and  .sliall  preside  over  the  meeting.s 
of  the  Council;  in  his  abscnc*  he  may  desig- 
na-e  a  member  of  the  Council  to  preside  in 
his  place"  and  m.scrlmg  in  lieu  thereof  "des- 
igi'.ate  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  from 
.inioiJt,'  the  members  lifted  in  para^rapliii  (1) 
tluont;h  (9)";  and 

i3)  redc^ign.iting  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(10)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (9),re":pec- 
tively. 

Sfx:.  2.  Section  209  of  the  International 
EcncMiiic  Policy  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  649) 
IS  amemied  by  striking  out  "lyTit"  and  in- 
strim^-  m  lieu  thereof  "laTo". 

arc.  3.  Section  210  of  the  laternatiuiuil 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1072  (8G  Slat.  C49)  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  '"1973"  and  lusert- 
intr  in  lieu  thereof  ■•1974". 

Sfc  4.  Section  207(a)  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  648) 
is  amended  by  rede,  ignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5),  by  strikmt:  out  'and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3) ,  and  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  pargaraph  (3)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

■•(4)  a  comparative  description  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  following  subject  matter,  with 
respect  to  the  United  States,  the  European 
Community  and  principaj  cc>untrie.s  within 
the  European  Community.  Japan,  and  when- 
ever applicable,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics — 

"(A)  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures, and  productivity  and  technological 
trends  in  major  industrial  and  agriciiltnral 
rectors; 

'•  (B)  investment  patterns  in  new  plant  and 
equipment; 

■•(CI  Industrial  manpow  r  aj:d  training 
practices; 

"iD)  tax  incentives  imd  other  governmen- 
tal finiincial  a.-^sistance; 

■■(E(  export  promotion  practices; 

"(F)  sliare  of  the  export  market,  by  area 
and   industrial   and   agricultural   sectors; 

■■(G)    environmental   practices; 

"(H)   antitru.st  practices;  and 

"(I)  long-range  goveriunental  economic 
planning  programs,  targets,  and  objectives;". 

Sfc.  5.  Section  205  of  Pnhlic  I«v.v  92-412 
l^  amended  by  adding  "The  Secretary  of 
Transportaticai." 

Sec  6  Section  207(a)  of  the  International 
Ecouc^nic  Pclicy  Act  of  1972  is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (5),  as  redesignate*! 
by  section  4  of  this  Act,  as  paragraph  (6), 
and  by  inserting  Unmediately  after  p.iragraph 
(4)  the  foUo-ising  new  paragraph: 
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"(5)  a  review  of  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  American 
private  business  with  respect  to  the  cate- 
gories of  subject  matter  listed  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (I)  of  paragraph  (4) 
and  any  other  appropriate  areas  of  informa- 
tion, together  with  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriate policies  and  programs  m  order  to 
m.svire  that  Americaii  bu.sUiess  is  competuive 
in   international  commerce;   and". 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  the  proM.sions  of 
section  208(a)  of  the  International  Erononiic 
Policy  Act  of  1972.  any  f\iture  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  appointed  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  .shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad\ice  and 
ton.sent  of  the  Senate. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  re.od:  ■'An 
Act  to  amend  the  Iniernatio:ial  Economi-- 
Policy  Act  of  1972  to  ci:ange  the  membenhip 
of  the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
House  amendments  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  di.;agreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Pro.xmire,  Mr.  WILLI.•^Ms, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Bennett! 
and  Mr.  Packwood  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


RENEGOTIATION  AMENDMENTS 
OP   1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJ?.  7445 1  to 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  to 
extend  the  act  for  2  years. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimou.'-- 
consent  request,  without  relinqui.shing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Yes.  I  t^-ill  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  as!=i.stant  ma- 
jority leader  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow moiTiing. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  for  a  que'^-tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  I  have  time  to  go  to 
my  office? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  beg  your  pardon's 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  be  dis- 
cussing this  matter  long  enough  for  me 
to  h'lve  time  to  go  to  my  office  and 
return? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  Senator  h;;s 
plenty  of  time. 

J.Ir.  DOLE.  My  Kansas  office? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  feels  a 
compulsion  to  return  to  Kansas,  that 
is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  I  mean 
this  seriously. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  seems  to 
be  discussing  the  merits  of  these  amend- 
ments, and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
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question  about  the  merits.  What  is  the 
strategy  that  he  wants  us  to  accom- 
plish? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
lilain  it  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. No.  1.  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  wants  to  bring  up  the  renego- 
tiation bill,  which  exjjires  June  30. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  heard  him.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes:  if  the  Senator  will 
I3ermit  me.  I  will  explain  what  I  want 
to  do. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  renegotiation 
bill  being  extended  if  we  can  have  an 
agreement  not  to  attach  the  social  se- 
curity amendments  which  he  proposes  to 
attach  to  that  bill  tonight.  If  thev  are 
not  to  be  attached  to  that  bill,  we  can 
proceed  with  that  legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Where  would  thev  be 
attached?   I  understand   they  were  re- 
pudiated by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  They  were  what? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  conference  report 
was  repudiated  by  the  House,  was  it  nof 
Mr.    HARTKE.    If   the   Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  aware  of  why  the  House 
repudiated  the  conference  rei^ort.  I  wish 
he  would  tell  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  know,  either. 
I  have  my  ideas,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  not  in  any  hurry,  either,  and 
neither  he  nor  I  are  in  a  hurry,  if  you 
want  to  know  the  truth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  care  who  is 
in  a  hurry.  I  wonder  exactly  what  the 
Senator  is  campaigning  for  here  tonight. 
What  does  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
want  us  to  do? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  proceed  with 
the  business  in  an  orderlv  fashion. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  uhat  is  that? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  To  go  ahead  with  the 
renegotiation  bill  on  its  merits,  with  the 
understanding  that  there  will  not  be  this 
attempt  to  do  an  end  run  to  get  around 
and  put  the  social  .security  amendments 
for  35  million  Americans  on  a  bill  which 


is  certain  to  be  vetoed.  That  is  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  is 
asking  us  to  do.  to  take  these  amend- 
ments and  put  them  on  a  bill  he  himself 
has  told  us  the  President  will  veto.  Is  that 
not  a  nice  set  of  dishes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senators  argu- 
ment is  that  if  it  goes  on  the  debt  limit 
bill,  it  will  not  be  vetoed? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  guarantee  the 
Senator  that  then  the  burden  is  on  the 
President  to  go  ahead  and  answer  the  35 
million  people,  is  on  him  but  not  on  us; 
but  we  know  in  advance  tonight  that  if 
we  put  these  amendments  on  this  bill, 
we  are  a.^king  for  a  veto,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  it  will  be  vetoed,  and 
then  we  take  our  chances  on  overriding 
that  veto. 

I  say  if  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  President  jMovides  for  those  35  mil- 
lion Americans  the  benefits  of  social  se- 
curity which  we  provided  in  the  Senate, 
let  us  put  it  on  a  bill  which  puts  the  bur- 
den on  him  instead  of  on  us. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  no  matter  who  as- 
sumes the  burden,  as  I  understand  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  President  has  alreadv  in- 
dicated that  he  will  veto  these  bills  in 
any  event,  and  his  idea  is  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  override  the  veto  if  we  put 
them  on  the  renegotiation  bill  rather 
than  the  debt  limit  bill,  because  there 
are  so  many  people  who  are  against  rais- 
ing the  debt  limit  anyway,  and  for  that 
reason  they  would  vote  to  sustain  the 
President;,  veto,  whereas  if  we  had  a 
clear  chance  with  the  renegotiation  bill. 
the  meat  of  the  nut  would  actually  be 
these  amendments  we  are  talking  about. 
and  tlioy  would  be  more  amicable  toward 
overriding   the   President's  veto 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  observation '^ 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  says.  I  sup- 
pose if  you  really  believe  you  want  to  get 
the.se  beneficiaries  of  social  .security  and 
the  aged,  blind,  and  di.sabled  the  money 
we  voted  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  be.st 


chance  of  doing  it  is  to  keep  it  on  the 
debt  limit  bill 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  Senator  s 
idea.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  dis- 
agrees with  that,  and  thtit  is  the  question 
we  have  to  decide. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  you  want  to  con- 
tinue this  tomorrow  morning,  it  is  all 
right  with  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  time  tomorrow 
morning.  8:30? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  did  not  say  we  would 
vote  tomorrow  morning.  I  .said  take  thi.s 
measure  uj)  tomorrow  that  is  what  I 
meant  to  say. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  it  is  rather  un- 
fair, at  11  o'clock  at  night,  to  insist.  'I 
either  get  my  way  or  nothing  is  going  to 
happen."  I  think  the  Senator  ought  to 
have  an  opijortunity  to  argue  his  point, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  has  argued  his 
point.  He  is  now  arguing  about  the 
merits,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
the  merits.  The  Senator  ought  to  under- 
stand that  It  is  11  o'clock  at  night:  let 
us  .see  what  the  will  of  the  Senate  might 
be. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  be  nlad.  Mr. 
President,  to  adiouin  and  go  home  now. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose,  if 
I  do  not  lo.se  my  right  to  the  floor 

iMr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  friend  indicate  how  much  longci- 
he  intends  to  talk,  if  he  talks  longer 
tonight? 

Mr.  HARTKE  As  long  as  I  can  hold 
out. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  to  make  n  motion  to  ad- 
journ' 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move,  m  accordance  with  the 
pervious  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  9  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at 
10:59  p.m.'  the  Senate  adiouined  until 
tomorrow.  Sntuiday.  Jvme  30,  1973  a' 
9  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-Fm/az/,  June  29,  1973 


Tlie  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Behold.  God  is  Miohtii.  He  is  viicihty  in 
strength  and  icisdom. — Job  36:  5. 

O  Thou  Supreme  Architect  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  Father  of  all  persons,  in 
whose  circle  of  love  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  keep  us  close  to 
Thee  through  the  hours  of  this  day  that 
strengthened  by  Thy  spirit,  guided  by 
Thy  wisdom,  and  filled  with  Thy  peace 
we  may  work  the  ways  of  Thy  will  do- 
ing justly,  loving  mercy,  and  living  hum- 
bly with  Thee. 

As  we  face  the  Fourth  of  July  when 
we  commemorate  our  great  day  of  in- 
dependence, we  call  to  mind  the  great 
men  whose  creative  faith  and  courage- 
ous stand  made  liberty  a  grand  and  glori- 
ous reality.  May  we  here  highlv  resolve 


to  keep  this  spirit  alive  in  our  world  and 
work  for  the  time  when  all  nations  .shall 
be  free  and  all  people  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  a  just,  righteous,  and  honorable  peace. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 


the  Senate  had  pas.sed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  7(j70.  An  act  to  authorize  appropn.i- 
tion,s  for  the  ftscal  year  1974  for  certain  man- 
time  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  m 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  i.s 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HR.  8152.  An  act  to  amend  sitle  I  of  the 
Ominhus  Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  improve  law  eiUorcemeni  and  lum- 
inal ju.stice.  and  for  other  purpose.■^: 

H.R.  8510.  An  act  to  aiithorL^e  approprui- 
tions  for  activities;  of  the  National  Science 
Fnnndation.  and  for  other  purpo.'-e.s;  ai:d 

HR  8619  An  act  makiny  appropriations 
fur  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protect  ion  programs  for  the  fi.scal  year 
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ending   June   30.    1074.   and    ftr   other   pur- 
p(  ses. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  tlie 
Ilouve  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  Uie  fol- 
low mg  title; 

S  1808.  All  act  to  apportioM  fund.s  fur  tli(> 
Na-ional  Sys'cni  of  Intersiiite  ai.d  Defen.'-e 
Hr.'hways  anJ  to  auMi'Ti/e  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23.  United  States  Code,  for 
n.-^cal  year  iy74,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlic  nicssiige  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  8152'  entitled  'An  act  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Cnme  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19G8  to  im- 
prove law  enforcemeiit  and  cnminal  jus- 
tice, and  for  other  purpose^;."  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  ilie  dir- 
aerceing  votes  of  the  two  HoiLses  there- 
on, and  appcint-s  Mr.  McClellan.  Air. 
Ekv:n-.  Mr.  II.art,  Mr.  Hkiska.  ;ind  Mr. 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R  86101  entitled  "An  net  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  Agriculture-En- 
vironmental and  Conpumcr  Protection 
programs  for  the  fiscjl  year  enuuu,  Jun" 
20,  1974,  and  foi  other  i»urposrs."  re- 
quests a  co::feience  with  Vne  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  lii'-.  two  Hou.;es 
thereon,  and  apr^oint-;  Mr.  Mi  Gee,  Mr. 
McClellan.  Mr.  Prqxmire.  Mr.  Rf>BEnT  C. 
BvFD,  Mr.  Taim.'.dcf:.  Mr.  FoN'n,  Mr. 
Hruska.  and  Mr.  Yoit.t,  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  tlie  Kcna'e. 

The  me^-ai'e  al^o  anncur.ccd  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  followin;r 
title-,  in  which  the  ccr,currer;cc  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  11.  An  act  to  L-rant  the  con-^en'  of  -he 
United  States  to  the  Arkajisas  River  Basin 
compac*.  .Arkansas-Oklahoma: 

S^  1776  .An  act  'o  amend  The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended: 

S  17'j4.  An  act  to  amend  .section  308  of 
tit:e  44.  Unj-ed  Staters  Cotie,  relating  to  tlie 
disburains;  officer,  deputy  di?hursintr  officer, 
and  cerufyim;  otticf  rs  and  employees  of  the 
Government  Prin-m::  OfSce: 

•S.  1795.  An  act  to  au*!i&r:/e  the  Public 
Printer  to  adopt  an  oflicial  Government 
Prin-mi^  OJf.ce  .seal,  and  to  de.  ifiiate  em- 
ployees to  adn.icister  caths: 

S  1802  An  a':t  relating  to  ct-rtain  authority 
of  the  Juiiit  C',.mm;ttee  on  Printing; 

S.  18H4.  Au  act  to  periuit  national  banks 
to  inve.'-i  :n  agricultural  credit  corporation.s; 
S.  1004.  An  .ict  -o  an-.enti  the  art  (f  ku- 
t"i^:  4.  I'.'iO  (G4  .S-ar  411),  to  provide  salarv 
increases  for  members  of  the  ]iolire  force  of 
the  Library  of  Conere-s: 

S  1945.  An  ar  t  to  amend  the  Ac-ricwUura! 
Adjti.-.tinent  Act.  a.s  ree.-.actc-U  and  amended 
by  the  Africul'ural  Marketin-  At,rtcment  Act 
of  1037,  --o  as  fo  au»horl?e  certain  fe-rapefruit 
marketing  orders  whi^h  provide  f(.r  an  as- 
sessment acamst  handlers  for  the  purpoM"  of 
Jinancms  a  marketing'  promotu.u  pro^-ram  to 
al'o  pro-.  ,c!e  ;.t  a  creel;!  ai  ainst  such  a.s.scss- 
ment  in  the  cti'e  of  handler-:  who  exp<;:.d 
direc'ly  for  marketmi:  promotion: 

S.  1972  An  act  to  further  amend  the  U  .S 
Inforn-.a'ion  aod  Educatioi..il  E.x-jhante  Act 
o!    104ft: 

S  2016  An  act  v,  amend  the  Ra.)  Pa:  engcr 
Service  Ac*  of  197C  to  provide  fmajicial  a^.-i-st- 
ance  to  the  National  Ra.Iroad  Pas.scnt.'er  Or- 
pr'ra'ion,  and  for  other  piirposes:  aiid 

S  2079.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Admmi  .'ra'lve  Sfrvices  Act  of  1049. 
a.s  a,T;'i.ded. 


/■J 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
tlie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  pr(\scnt. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  tile  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordenxi. 

The  call  ua.s  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No.  3121 

Andrews.  N.C.  Fuqua  Reid 

Ashbiooic  Gibbons  Robisijn.  \.Y. 

A  ihUy  Oruy  Rcoiiey,  N.Y. 

Hartillo  Onffiths  R;.aa 

J^"  Gubser  S.mdman 

Biaugi  Han.sen,  Wash.  Sisk 

I^!-'inik  Ilcbert  Sla;;gers 

nnaux  Hohfiild  Sixatton 

Burke,  Cahf.  Jarman  Sjtninctton 

d'"''  Jones.  Ala.  Teairue,  Tex. 

D.inielsou  McCommck  Thonapsoii,  N.J. 

Davis,  Ca.  McKinney  Tharuton 

J»Ii"ns  Mat.smia-Ta  Tiem.Tn 

l^nt-  Mitchell,  Md.  Wai-KXDnner 

Derwin-^ki  Murphy,  N.Y,  Whitehurst 

J^--'  '»  Ntti.  i  Wildoii.  Bob 

J'f'-f'  Pepper  Wriuht 

iny  Rc^s  Wyatt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  379 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  ]3ro- 
ceedings  imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
vith. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRL\TIONS,   1973 

Mr  EOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
Hou.sc  Resolution  479  and  ask  for  its 
immediate   coUFideration, 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  470 

flcto/red.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rf~olution  it  .shall  be  l!i  order  to  move,  clause 
C,  nile  XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  the  Hou.se  reeolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wholo  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  tor  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  9O.5.0)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tioTis  for  the  fis(-al  year  endincr  June  30.  197^!, 
uud  for  other  purpo.ses,  and  all  points  of  or- 
der apain:--t  said  bill  f.-.r  failure  to  comply 
'.vi'h  the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and  5,  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  It  shall  be  in  ortler 
TO  con:iidfr  without  the  intervention  f»f  any 
point  of  order  the  following  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  section  307  of 
the  bill  H.R.  905.5. 

".Sfo.  307.  None  of  the  funds  herrin  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  or  heretofore  appropri- 
ated under  any  other  .'Vet  mav  be  expended 
to  ^nppfirt  directly  or  indirectlv  combat  ac- 
tivities 111,  over,  or  from  off  the  shores  of 
Cambodta  or  in  or  over  Laos  by  United  States 
forrcs.  '. 

Mr.  BOLLLVG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  centlemnn  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Lattai.  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
.'elf  such  time  as   I  may  con'-ume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  explain 
till ;  rule  very  cletuly  so  tlint  the  Mem- 
bers will  understand  exactly  what  i.s  in 
it  and  what  v.ill  be  possible  after  it  has 
bcrn  iidripted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  avoid  any 
discus.sion  on  our  side  of  anything  CAcej^t 
the  rule.  I  have  refu.sed  to  yield  time  to  a 
number  of  Membeis  who  would  like  to 
discuss    the    is^ue.    Tlie    Committee    on 


Rules  tried  extremely  hard  to  provide  a 
rule  that  was  absolutely  fair  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  aJl  of  the 
groups  in  the  House  who  have  expressed 
their  position  in  thLs  matter,  and  I 
should  appreciate  if  it  were  possible  for 
those  who  are  interested  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say. 

First  of  all,  we  waived  the  provisions 
of  clause  6.  Tliat  is  the  3-day  rule,  and 
unless  that  were  waived,  obviously  thi  ; 
matter  could  not  come  up  today. 

We  also  waived  the  provisions  of 
clauses  2  and  5.  Clause  2  deals  rather 
broadly  with  the  question  of  authoriza- 
tions. Clause  5  deals  with  the  question  of 
transfer  and  reappropriation.  and  Ije- 
fore  the  waiver  on  clause  ,5  was  includetl 
It  was  determined  that  that  had  no  ef- 
fect on  the  i.ssue  which  is  really  before 
the  House. 

The  Committee  on  Aopropriatinns 
added  section  307  which  is  an  effort  to 
achieve  a  compromise  over  the  issue 
whicli  concerns  the  Members. 

Those  who  have  supported  the  amend- 
ments variously  called  Addabbo,  Long, 
and  Eagleton  felt  very  strongly  that  thev 
should  have  an  opixjrtunity  since  this 
comiJiomise  lansuage,  which  was  not 
germane  to  the  bill  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, was  to  be  included.  Thev 
have  a  straight  opportunity  to  vote  on 
that  which  they  preferred.  I  will  call  it 
the  Eagleton  amendment.  Tlie  Rules 
Committee  provides  that  opportunity. 

That  is  as  accurate  and  precise  a  de- 
scription of  the  rule  as  I  can  give  vou.  If 
there  are  questions  I  would  be  glad  to 
try  to  answer  them.  If  there  are  no  cues- 
tions,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Si-caker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gcntlem.an 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mainland.  Mr.  Sjxakcr, 
I  want  to  find  out  whether  under  Uie  rule 
that  is  reported  out  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  I  think  it  is  a  pood  rule,  the 
language  of  the  Eagleton  amendment  is 
open  to  an  amendment  to  that  amend- 
ment, or  whether  it  po.ses  a  straight  ujj 
and  down  vote  on  tlie  substitute  as  au- 
thorized by  the  iiile. 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  wijl  tlie 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  repeat  that  so  I  can  be  sure 
of  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  in  the  authorization  of 
the  rule  it  is  specifically  provided,  be- 
cause it  repeats  the  language  of  the  Ea- 
gleton amendment,  whether  this  allows 
someone  to  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
amendment  as  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  iMr,  Flym)  or 
whether  this  keeps  us  to  a  straight  ui) 
and  down  vote  on  the  Flynt  offer? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  subsUtute  lan- 
guage could  be  amended.  An  amendment 
to  the  substitute  language  could  be  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  One  more 
question.  Could  any  type  of  amendment 
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be  offered  or  would  we  be  held  to  amend- 
ments which  did  not  change  the  whole 
nnnort  of  the  language? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  cannot  foresee  all  pos.sibilities. 
I  can  only  answer  that  the  normal  rules 
of  the  House  with  ref-pcct  to  germane- 
ness and  so  forth  would  jncvail  with  re- 
siject  to  any  amendments  or  the  pro- 
priety of  anv  amendments  or  to  the  abil- 
ity of  any  Member  to  oflcr  an  amend- 
ment. That  would  be  a  ruling  made  bv 
the  officer  in  the  chair.  I  cannot  go  be- 
yond that. 

Mr.  LATTA,  I  v.ould  like  to  say  I  con- 
cur with  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  !;entleman  from  Missouri  about  the 
rule.  We  si^ell  th?  amendment  out  on 
n"te  2  of  the  rule  and  certainly  tiie 
House  could  not  chanw  the  amendment 
in  such  a  form  tliat  it  would  not  reflect 
what  the  Rules  Committee  has  renortcd 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th? 
ctentleman  vield  foi-  a  question? 

Mr.  LATT.A.  I  yield  to  tlie  genilemiin 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Ai'ter  the  rule  is  .adopted 
by  the  House,  will  the  bill  it."clf  be  sub- 
ject to  any  amendments? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Tins  is  an  open  rule.  If 
the  Members  want  to  chan.'^e  the  bill 
the  House  pa.ssed  previouslv  they  would 
have  the  opijortunitv  to  do  ,so.  I  might 
jioint  out.  as  the  gentleman  from  Te>ca=^ 
will  meniion  in  gen-ral  debate,  with  onv 
other  exception  dealim  with  the  tran=^- 
fer  of  funds,  this  is  the  identical  bill 
which  was  i^reviously  passed  bv  the 
House.  If  I  am  not  correct.  I  will  yield 
to  the  .--'entleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Ma- 
TrnN-i.  But  I  .see  he  is  siial;ins  his  hc.id 
affiimativoly.  so  I  mu.-t  be  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  M,-rvland.  Mr.  Sjjeakcf. 
if  the  gontlcman  will  yi(  kl  furth.er.  I  do 
think  tliis  is  imiJort'M.a.  Under  the  rule 
!)roposed  here  could  :^n  amendment  be 
offered  to  the  Flvnt  lan^Miage  which 
would  reinst.tte  the  Whit  ten  amend- 
ment with.  say.  a  som.ewhat  different 
date,  maybe  Auttust  14  or  August  1  or 
somethintt  of  that  sort':' 

Or,  would  this  be  so  dnTercnt  from 
the  intent  of  tlie  rules  committee  in 
providing  for  a  vote  on  the  Eagleton 
amendmom  that  U  v.ould  be  ruled  out 
of  order? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wou'd  .say 
that  this  is  a  iiailiamentary  question 
which  will  be  answered  by  the  Chair 
when  we  ^ret  into  rteneial  debate. 

Mr.  PICKLV,  Mr.  Speaker,  v. ill  'lie 
'-'entleman  vi,-»]d? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  vield  to  th.e  .':er.tleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle  > . 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
IJermis.sion  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  my 
understanding  tluit  this  is  an  open  rule? 
Do  I  further  midcrstand  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  'Mr.  Flvnt )  in- 
tends to  offer  the  Eagleton  amendment 
as  a  substitute  which  we  had  voted  on 
in  the  last  few  days? 

I  understand  from  conversations  which 
I  have  had  at  the  Chair  that  it  would  be 
in  order  then  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
substitute  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gciitleman  from  Georgia,  and  if  any  of 


those  amendments  were  passed,  it  would 
be  an  amendment  to  that  substitute. 

If  that  substitute  passes,  there  can  be 
no  more  amendments  and  the  vote  will 
be  up  or  down  on  that  i.'-.^uc.  Thus,  if  I 
am  correct,  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
substitute  is  pas.sed.  then  there  will  be 
a  vote  on  that  up  or  down,  and  there 
can  be  no  amendment  Lcyond  that 
point,  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  will  an- 
swer that  this  is  a  matter  for  tlie  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the   Union. 

Tlie  Chair  is  not  able  at  thi.-  time  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  makim; 
jjarliamentary  rulings  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Speaker 
is  absolutely  correct.  This  is  something 
that  can  be  'aken  up  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  tlie 
Union. 

Tiie  Riles  Committee  has  provided 
an  adequate  rule  to  accommodate  the 
different  positions  on  this  i.ssue.  We  can- 
not in  tiie  Rules  Committee  set  forth 
every  possible  amendment  wliich  could 
be  offered  to  this  kgi.-lation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  v  icid  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speak'^r.  I  iniend  to 
Ijhrase  that  question  in  tlie  committee 
and  have  the  ruling  on  it. 

I  think  I  understand  what  will  be  the 
procedure,  and  I  will  also  say  to  the 
House  that  if  the  substitute  i.s  not  pa.ssed. 
I  think  a  motion  will  be  made  then  to 
amend  the  committee  amendment 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  .sav. 
as  far  as  mv  own  ])osiiion  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  is  concerned.  I  sought  to 
.^ave  the  House  the  task  of  plowing  this 
same  ground  again  and  voted  against  this 
rule  permitting  th?  offering  of  the  same 
amendment  which  caused  the  veto  of  this 
bill.  This  question  has  been  before  the 
Hoasc  many,  many  times.  We  have 
stated  our  individual  positions  as  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  The  President  has  vetoed 
the  language  which  is  pio;)o.sed  to  be 
again  inserted  by  this  amendment.  We 
were  35  votes  short  of  the  number  re- 
quired to  override  tlie  veto.  The  votes 
arc  not  available  to  override  another 
veto. 

I  do  not  think  tiiat  we  want  to  lake 
this  course  again  and  send  the  same 
identical  legislation  downtown  for  a  cer- 
lain  veto.  I  think  we  should  realize  it  is 
time  to  compromise.  We  have  a  very 
serious  situation  on  our  hands.  On  Sat- 
urday night  this  Government  will  be 
without  operating  funds.  Hundreds  of 
tliousands  of  people  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  deserve  to  be  paid. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  too  serious 
a  matter  to  do  somcthirig  foolhardy,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  foolhardy  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  adopt  the  same  language 
and  send  it  to  the  White  House  for  a  cer- 
tain veto.  What  would  be  accomplished 
by  such  an  action? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr   Speaker,  v  ill  the  ..icn- 
tlemtiii  yield 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  '  Mr    H  \vs' . 


I.Ir.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  tentleman  from  Ohio  that 
I  respect  his  position.  My  position,  I 
think,  has  been  the  same  as  his  for  a 
long  time.  I  have  never  voted  for  any 
kind  of  amendment  which  would  liand- 
cuff  the  President  in  his  dealings  witii 
tlie  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 

On  the  other  hand  however,  the  Hou-^e 
Ins  made  certain  plans  for  next  week. 
Now.  we  are  simplv  kowtowin?  to  a  veto, 
or  being  asked  to.  and  I  intend  from 
liere  on  out  to  vote  for  every  an:endmert 
which  will  cut  off  the  war  in  Asia  which 
r:  nffcied  on  any  bill. 

Mr  Spei'ker.  I  just  think  it  is  ab.=o- 
lutely  absurd  for  us  to  be  here  dancing 
a  jig  while  the  President  is  vacationin- 
cut  ;n  San  Ck-mcnte. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mieiit  sa/ 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
or  nt^t  we  are  for  or  ncjainst  continuing 
bombing  in  Cambodia,  It  is  a  matter  of 
frrin;;  reality.  I  think  we  are  reasonable 
inditiduals.  and  I  think  we  all  can  comit. 
When  tills  issue  was  before  us  on  the 
question  of  overriding  the  veto,  the  veas 
v.ere  241  and  the  noes  were  173.  The  veto 
was  sustained. 

We  were  35  votes  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  to  pass  it  over  the  veto 
of  the  President. 

My  colleagues,  we  might  as  well  face 
rciiit.v.  Ihe  votes  are  not  available  to 
pass  this  bill  o\er  a  veto,  so  compromise 
we  must.  The  bill  must  become  law  and 
time  is  running  out. 

I :-  ield  back  tlie  remainder  of  my  lime. 

CrS-ERAL    LE.WE 

iMr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-k  unan- 
imous consent  tiiat  on  the  bill  H  R  9055. 
which  the  Hotise  will  soon  have  bpfore  v.. 
all  Membeis  may  be  permitted  to  revL-e 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  I  make  that  request. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  all  Members 
may  .....i-.v  they  may  insert  their  remarks 
m  the  Rrcorn. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  ob.iection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    front 

Tox;;sT 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Spe.iker.  I  mo\c 
the  ..r^vious  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ihc 
table. 

Mr.  ALAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
:  if  -e  of  the  Whole  House  o-  the  Str.*" 
of  the  Union  for  tiie  con.4de,-a!inn  cf  the 
bill  (H.R.  9n55>  making  supplemental 
appropriati.ins  for  the  fi.scal  year  endinc 
June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes 
and  pending  th.t  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unaiumous  consent  th.it  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  bv  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  "edek- 
BEKc. '  and  mvself . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  '-equcst  of  the  genilem..n  from 
Texas? 

There  w      no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  que: '.ion  i;  on  the 
motion  offered  bv  the  rentlemnn  from 
Texas 

The  motion  was  auroed  to 
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IN'    THE    COMMITTFE    OF    THE    WHOIE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 

into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 

iucration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9055,  with  Mr. 

Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  '^ill. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  M.migni  will  be  recog- 
nized for  one-half  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  •  Mr.  CEDERBEnc  >  will 
IjC  recognized  for  one-half  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  j'cntleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  refreshing  to  feel 
the  atmosphere  of  serenity  and  calmness 
that  pervades  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today. 

Not  long  ago,  upon  invitation,  I  went 
to  the  Kennedy  Center  and  listened  to  a 
production  by  British  actors  of  Shake- 
speare's "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
The  actors  spoke  with  such  a  British  ac- 
cent that  I  was  not  able  to  understand  all 
they  were  saymg.  I  did  catch  a  hne  which 
was: 

What  fool.-,  tlic-e  mortal,  be. 

Well.  I  am  sure  that  William  Shake- 
si;eare  was  not  speakinp  of  the  House  of 
Repre.^entatives.  and  certainly  not  of  the 
other  body.  I  have  great  respect  for  our 
m.stitution.  very  great  pride  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  is  the  genius  of  our  s\stem  of  gov- 
ernment that  we  are  always  able  to  re- 
solve our  differences. 

Yes.  once  we  did  have  a  war  between 
the  States,  but  otherwise  we  have  been 
able  to  resolve  our  differences  for  almost 
■2QQ  years. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope,  and 
I  earnestly  believe,  that  today  we  will 
re.solve  the  matters  involved  in  this  bill. 
Indeed,  we  must.  We  have  no  other  alter- 
native. And  so  I  come  to  rca.'ion  with  you 
about  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  must  be  pas.sed; 
it  IS  our  responsibility  to  pass  it.  It  pro- 
vides urgently  needed  funds  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  which  ends  tomorrow 
night. 

Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  we  could  get 
along  at  this  time  without  the  S40  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  for  claims  and  judg- 
ments on  which  interest  is  running:  may- 
be we  could  get  along  at  this  time  without 
the  S126  million  for  workmen's  compen- 
.'-ation  benefits;  maybe  we  could  get 
along  at  thi.s  time  without  the  $61  mil- 
lion for  firefighting  costs,  and  maybe 
even  the  $87  milUon  for  retired  mili- 
tary pay  could  be  postponed.  Maybe  we 
could  put  off  appropriating  the  money 
for  defaults  on  the  student  loan  in.sur- 
ance  fund  and  break  faith  with  the 
lenders.  But  it  would  be  bad  indeed  to 
decline  to  give  the  States  the  $614  mil- 
hon  in  the  bill  for  grants  to  States  for 
Ijublic  as.-i.ilance. 

Failure  of  this  bill  would  really  bring 


vital  programs  to  a  grinding  halt  and 
bring  condemnation  and  the  contempt  of 
the  people  upon  the  Congress. 

Then  there  is  $748  million  for  emer- 
;;ency  flood  relief  for  many  areas  of  the 
Nation.  This  involves  SEA  disaster  loans. 
The  SBA  has  not  been  able  to  fund  new 
loan  applications  since  May  25.  There  are 
i;crhaps  $175  million  in  loan  api.ilications 
pending  at  SB.A  and  mere  will  be  coming 
in  as  accurate  damage  asse.'-sments  can 
be  made.  Tiiere  have  been  disasters  in  29 
States  and  the  Government  cannot  re- 
spond witlr  the  a.s.sistance  that  is  needed 
at  this  critical  time. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  pay  in- 
creases v.hich  we  have  in-omised  by  iesis- 
lation  for  several  million  Federal 
workers.  There  is  in  this  bill  .S891  million 
for  pay  costs  for  this  final  year. 

So,  of  course,  if  we  are  to  act  respon- 
sibly, we  must  pass  this  bill,  and  we  need 
to  pass  it  before  Saturday  night. 

Now,  as  has  been  stated,  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  in  this  blh  is  just  the 
same  as  the  conference  agreement  on 
H.R.  7447  when  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  earlier  this  week 

■^'es.  we  did  delete  some  transfer  au- 
thority for  defense  becau'^e  there  was 
some  controver.'iy  and  we  wanted  to  eli- 
mmate  any  conti'oversy  we  could. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ur.ee  that  we  not 
adopt  any  amendments  to  the  bill  and 
thereby  brum  on  a  lot  of  additional  con- 
troversy. We  have  fought  out  these 
amendments  heretofore.  In  five  confer- 
ence meetings  with  the  Senate  we  finally 
settled  on  tlie  bill,  and  what  we  liavc  here 
IS  the  conference  veision  of  the  bill.  So  if 
we  do  not  amend  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  funds,  then  we  come  down  to  the 
question  of  w  hat  to  do  about  the  amend- 
ment involving  combat  activity  in  and 
o\er  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  up  and 
down  this  hill  before.  We  will  have  to 
compromise.  There  is  nothing  disgrace- 
ful about  compromise.  It  is  a  necessary 
and  honorable  procedure,  and  without  it 
we  could  not  operate  our  system  of  gov- 
einment.  We  do  not  have  a  dictatorship, 
so  we  cannot  permit  any  member  of 
either  branch  to  be  a  dictator. 

Therefore,  we  must  compromise  our 
differences. 

I  have  never,  heretofore,  sui^ported  a 
definite  cutoff  date  applicable  to  South- 
ea'^t  Asia  until  this  week. 

But.  along  with  others,  I  have  to  com- 
promise, and  so  today  in  this  bill,  which 
bears  my  name,  for  the  first  time  I  am 
supporting  a  bill  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee with  an  ironclad,  ironfisted  cutoff. 
After  August  15,  the  President  can  use  no 
funds  in  this  bill  or  heretofore  appropri- 
ated for  combat  activity  in  Cambodia  or 
Laos, 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  proceed 
if  I  might. 

So  this  measure  seems  to  me  to  be 
something  that  I  can  reluctantly  agree 
to.  because  we  do  ha\e  to  have  a  com- 
promise. Tlie  date  of  August  15  does  not 
seem  too  unacceptable  since  compromise 
is  required. 


So  here  we  are.  There  will  be  those 
who  say  "Well,  the  President  has  been 
a  bit  arrogant:  the  President  has  vetoed 
the  bill."  Well,  the  Constitution  gives 
the  President  the  right  to  veto  a  bill. 
And  the  Constitution  also  gives  the  Con- 
gress the  right  to  override  it.  However, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Congress  did  not 
override  it.  Now  that  the  Congress  did 
not  override  the  veto,  what  do  we  do'' 
Shall  we  just  vote  on  the  same  bill  that 
wa.s  vetoed  before  and  go  up  that  liill 
again?  In  my  opinion,  it  would  make  us 
look  childish,  and  in  mv  view  it  would 
be  ujirealistic  to  undertake  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  we  did  before. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  our  system 
work,  we  have  to  provide  a  different 
ari-angement.  We  have  provided  for  a 
difleient  arrangement  here.  In  the  final 
pages  of  the  committee  bill  we  have  this 
language: 

N-one  of  tho  funds  herein  appropriated 
'uider  thi.s  Act  may  be  expended  to  support 
uirccily  or  indirectly  combat  activities  in 
or  over  Cambodia  or  Laos 

Of  course,  I  must  say  there  should  not 
be  any  reference  to  Cambodia  or  the  war 
m  Southeast  A.sia  in  this  bill.  There  are 
no  funds  in  the  bill  for  combat  activities 
in  Cambodia  or  Laos.  But  we  have  been 
forced  to  consider  it.  I  regret  that  we 
have  to  consider  it  but  this  is  necessary 
in  view  of  previous  actions.  It  says: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
under  tlii^  Act  m.iy  be  e.xpended  to  support 
directly  or  indirectly  combat  activities  in  or 
over  Cambodia  or  Laos  or  off  the  .chores  of 
Cambodia  or  Laos  by  United  .State.s  forces- 
Funds  in  this  bill  will  not  be  used  that 
way.  anyway.  It  is  surplus  language.  But 
if  that  pleases  people,  that  is  good.  We 
say  then,  and  here  is  a  definite,  unequiv- 
ocal cutoff 

and  after  August  15.  1973.  no  other  fund.s 
heretofore  appropriated  under  any  other  Act 
may  be  e.xpended  for  such  purpose. 

That  language  seems  to  be  something 
that  everyone  could  accept,  some  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  others  with  re- 
luctance, in  order  to  solve  this  problem 
and  take  care  of  these  emergency  needs 
involving  $3.3  billion  and  millions  of 
U.S.  citizens. 

I  just  think  regardless  of  how  I  or 
you  voted  previously  we  can  say,  "Well, 
I  voted  my  feelings  previously,  but  we 
now  have  come  to  an  impasse  and  ha\ing 
come  to  that  impasse  and  it  being  urgent 
that  we  provide  funds  to  pay  the  Federal 
workers  and  make  flood  loans  and  all 
of  the  other  neeils,  I  felt  I  had  to  adjust 
to  changed  circumstances,  even  though 
reluctantly,  and  support  a  different  ap- 
proach." 

As  I  understand  it,  now  the  White 
House  and  the  administration  are  willing 
reluctantly  to  go  along.  The  White  House 
does  not  support  any  of  this  language, 
but  as  a  matter  of  compromise  they  will. 

So  here  we  have  compromise  by  the 
administration,  and  a  compromise  by 
those  in  the  House  who  entertain  differ- 
ent views.  So  we  can  reach  a  settlement, 
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and  that  see:r.-  to  be  tiie  way  to  approach 
this  matter. 

There  will  be  tac.^e  who  will  raise  their 
\olces  and  pound  the  table  and  say  t'lat 
this  represents  an  abject  surrender.  How- 
ridiculous,  how  indefensible  sv.ch  a  state- 
ment. It  is  not  an  ab.ject  surrender  to  fix 
a  definite  cutoff  date  for  the  bombing 
and  to  try  to  work  out  a  way  to  ser\e 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  and  to 
provide  tliis  $3.3  billi.-n  which  is  ur.uently 
needed.  It  is  not  abject  surrender  to 
try  to  make  our  s.-.stem  of  govc;nmciit 
work. 

I  hope  wc  will  not  hear  Iho.-e  words 
in  the  debate  this  afternoon. 

So  Mr.  Ciiairrnan.  I  believe  I  lia-.e 
covered  the  case. 

Let  me  sii£;yesc,  if  the  Members  wi-!i 
to  ha\e  a  quick  uiideistandint;  ol  what 
this  bill  does,  it  is  set  forth  hi  four 
pai;es  in  the  report  perhaps  bener  than 
I  have  staled  the  mutter  in  tlie  remarks 
which  liiave  made. 

So,  let  Us  reason  touether  and  make 
our  .system  work.  Stiff-necked  people 
ha\e  not  been  re.sponsi'ole  for  the  pro.'^ress 
this  Nation  has  made  hi  tiie  past  and 
stiff-necked  i^eople  must  not  lead  us  into 
error  today  or  for  the  future. 

Air.  Chairman,  tiie  debate  on  the  bill 
today  will  be  centered  around  tlie  Cam- 
bodian issue.  The  question  of  the 
amounts  of  money  in  tiie  bill  was  set- 
tled by  action  of  liie  conferees  on  H.R. 
7447.  tl;e  orii;inal  second  supplemental, 
and  by  adoption  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate of  the  coiiierence  report.  But  for  the 
information  of  Member.-,  and  others.  I 
shall  make  brief  iclereiue  to  total-.  In 
the  bill. 

All  the  appropriated  amounts  are 
identical  to  what  was  provided  in  H.R. 
7447  as  sent  to  the  President.  The 
ch;in,ces  made  in  t!ie  bill  before  us  to- 
day do  not  affect  the  appropriation  to- 
tals. The  bill  totals  S3. 362,845.273,  winch 
is  §244,260,225  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates. The  new  bill  is  S336.394.000  mider 
the  Senate-ixis.sed  \crslon  of  H.R.  7447. 

Tiie  bill  before  us  today  is  $507  mil- 
lion above  the  total  contained  in  the 
original  bill  when  it  passed  the  House. 
The  Senate  did  consider  additional 
budget  estimate.s  of  more  than  S444  mil- 
lion which  were  not  before  the  House, 
These  new  estimates  were  nearly  all  for 
expenses  a.ssociated  with  recent  flood 
disasters. 

The  REconi  of  June  25.  1973.  .ieginning 
on  page  21164.  contains  a  statement  as 
to  the  principal  features  of  the  confer- 
erence  agreement  on  H.R.  7447.  Since  the 
appropriated  amoiuits  are  identical  to 
those  contained  in  ti-.e  pending  measure, 
the  statement  act  nrately  reflects  the  bill 
before  us  toda\ . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  made  reference 
to  the  report  whicii  accompanies  this  bill. 
It  is  relatively  short  and.  under  leave  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
sert extraneous  material,  I  offer  for 
l^rinting  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
report  which  includes  a  summary  by 
chapter  of  the  amoimts  in  the  bill  com- 
pared to  the  bud::;et  estimates: 


|H.  Kept.  No.  93-350] 

Si.tn.ND  SUPPI.L.MtNr.*L  APPP.(jPP.I.\TI....NS  Bii  l, 
1973 
Ilu-  Comniiitee  on  Appropriations  submits 
tlie  following  report  in  explanation  of  tlie 
a'-companyinp  bill  makinp;  supplemeiital  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
JO.    1973.    and    for   other   purposes. 

PfP.POSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  President  on  June  27  vetoec:  the  bill 
H.R.  7447.  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1973.  The  bill  pro-.  :dcd  addi- 
tional fund.-  for  a  large  number  of  dt-par'.- 
ment.s  and  a^.cncies  of  Government.  The 
sreat  majority  of  the  funds  in  the  bill  were 
for  programs  which  were  totally  or  virtuallv 
iincomrollablo  at  this  li.'e  date  in  the  fiscal 
>('ar.  The  President  .stated  ii.  hi>  veto  n.es- 
sage  that  he  was  retiirnin.L;  xhe  bill  becau.  e 
of  his  grave  con-jern  that  the  enactment  into 
law  of  the  sr>-called  "Cfmbodia  rider"  con- 
tained in  the  bill  would  cripple  or  dcsin.y 
ihe  cliftnces  for  an  eflecii'  e  neynti.ited  'ctt'e- 
laent  iii  Cambodia. 

The  H' use  ol  Representatives  on  June  27 
•oled  241  to  173  to  o-.erririe  the  veto,  but  this 
icll  sliori  of  ilie  necessary  two-thirds  voting 
ill  the  aaii-m-itive  i-.?quired  by  the  Constilu- 
tion  to  ovcnide  a  Presidential  veto.  Accord- 
inely.  the  i.<e?<--age  and  tlie  bill  -.^ere  referred 
lo  the  Co:>imitlee  on   Apnroprianois 

In  liis  ine,,sa'e  the  Pre--ifieiu  empluT-i/ed 
that  ihe  provi:,ions  in  the  bill,  otlier  ihan 
Ihe  -Cambodia  rider.'  contain  a  number  of 
appropriationb  that  are  es.sennai  to  con- 
imuity  of  governmental  (-peraiioii^.  He  stated 
iluu  it  IS  cntif.il  that  these  aui:roprmt,ons  be 
i-nncted  mimedintoly. 

About  84  porctnt  of  the  $3,362,345,279  in 
the  .Secf.nd  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill. 
i:'73  a,  pa-.-r-d  ilie  Congress  is  for  programs 
that  are  unconiroliable  at  this  point  in  time, 
liiey  are  required  for  fiscal  vear  1973  ac- 
count., and  include: 

s^;9i  .Goi.o.jo  for  pay  costs 

S'747.748.000  for  emergency  flood  and  di>- 
..s-ter  relief  projrams. 

6GI4  0G6.000  lor  grants  to  Stales  for  public 
assistance. 

$190,900,000  for  payment  to  the  Civil  .Serv- 
Ht^  httirenunt  fujid. 

>H7.000.0U0  lor  retired  mihtarv  pav. 

>-f;n.;tG3  000  lur  Uib  tmirung  costs.  " 

*2G.300.000  for  Federal  worknK-ir.s  com- 
pensation benefits. 

$39308.029  for  various  claims  and  judg- 
ir.ents  against  the  government  incUidint; 
Vietnam    prisoner   of   war  claims. 

J-32. 70(1. 000  for  military  mail  pri"ilege,  and 
i)osial  costs. 

Another  7  perce:,t  of  the  funds  in  the  bill 
the  sum  of  S243.5I0.000.  is  for  lutther  edu- 
lai  itin  iten:<. 

The  Committee  has  considered  the  vetoed 
bill  and  recommends  dileiioa  oi  certain  lan- 
guage ori|_ii:a!ly  coniained  tliere:!-.  relevant 
to  Can.bodia  and  Lacs.  Howe\er,  it  recom- 
mends new  language  prohibiting  the  use  of 
any  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  to  .support  di- 
rectly or  itidirectly  combat  activities  bv  U.S. 
forces  in.  over  or  off  tlie  sliores  of  Cambodia 
(■r  Lao.i,  and.  after  August  15.  1973,  prolubil- 
ii-.s  the  uso  of  other  funds  heretofore  appro- 
ptiatcd  under  any  other  Act  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Spei  ilically,  the  Committpe  recommends 
that  the  laiieua'je  be  stricken  from  Title  I, 
Chapter  II.  Department  of  Defen.se — Mih'arv 
which  read  as  follows:  "' 

nFNFR»C   PltOVISloKS 

-Non?  of  the  funds  licrcin  appropri.Ticd  lo 
the  Dcpartmop.t  of  De.'ense  under  tliis  Act 
;!iall  be  expended  to  stipport  dlrectlv  or  In- 
directlv  combat  act:'  ities  in,  over  or  from  off 


the  shores  of  Cambodia  cr  in  or  over  Lao.s  by 
United  Slates  forces. 

•Section  735  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Ac  .  i;i7i.  Ls  amended 
by  deleting  "$750  OO'i OOO'  and  insfrtint;  ui 
lieu  thereof  '  i!'825.000  00(i  ■  Provtrtrd.  Thnt 
on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  H.U. 
7447  of  tiie  ttfrd  Congress  (a  bill  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  verr 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses), no  fluids  may  be  transferred  iind.r 
the  authority  of  section  735  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  197J  i-> 
xijiport  directly  or  indirectly  combat  activ:- 
ties  ill.  o.er  or  from  off  the  chores  of  Cam- 
bodia or  in  or  over  Laos  bv  United  Statos 
forces." 

Similarly,  the  Commiiiee  recommends  that 
the  language  be  stricken  as  contained  <u  Sec- 
tion 30.5  (I  Title  III.  General  ProviMoiit,  of  the 
bill  a,  pai-sed  by  the  Congics.s  which  read  as 
loilowa; 

"Si;''.  305  None  of  liie  funds  herein  apnrc- 
priated  under  this  Act  or  heretofore  appri  - 
prlr.ted  tinder  anv  other  Act  mav  be  expended 
lo  .support  directly  or  indirectly  combat  a^- 
iivities  in.  over  or  from  off  ihe  shores  of 
i:ambodia  or  in  or  over  Laos  bv  United  Slates 
forctt,  " 

Ihe  Committee  recommends  a  ne-v  section. 
Sfction  307.  to  Title  III,  General  Provisions, 
to  contain  ihe  following  lanyuaye: 

"Sec  307.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  mav  be  expended  to  support 
directly  or  indirectly  combat  activities  in  or 
over  C.iinbodia  or  Laos  or  off  ;he  shores  of 
Cambodia  or  Laos  by  Uiiiied  States  forces, 
and  after  Augtist  l.i.  1973.  no  other  funds 
hf-rotofore  appropriated  under  any  other  Act 
mav  be  expended  for  such  pttroose." 

Tlie  first  part  of  tin  new  section  Is  iden'i- 
<  al  to  the  langnaee  contained  in  the  Con- 
tmuniR  Resolution  as  passed  bv  the  House 
I'll  June  2t>.  l!'73.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
this  portion  of  the  section  is  inoperatl-.  c  i:i 
the  current  version  ol  the  bill  bee. use  the 
Committee  is  ad\  ised  that  none  of  the  funds 
inciuJed  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
I?rop: iation  Act.  1073.  are  applicable  directiv 
or  indirectly  to  any  combat  actnitif.-  bv  U.S 
lorces.  Monies  in  tiie  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Delen.sc  are  solely  lor  Military  and  cnilir.n 
pay.  milnary  retired  pay.  mail  and  postal 
costs,  and  n^cdical  scholarships  As  indicated 
above,  the  language  proMdinc  an  additional 
S75.0000<30  in  transfer  authority  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been'  stricken  ui 
rscmirctv  from  the  bill 

Tlie  remaining  portion  of  Section  307. 
...  and  afttr  August  15.  1973,  no  other 
lunds  hereiofoie  appropriated  under  anv 
othT  Act  niay  be  expended  for  such  pur- 
pose." i.~  sr-lf  explatiatory.  The  Commit  lee 
bPlie\es  that  this  language,  which  proliibits 
after  Aneus»  15.  197.J.  the  expenditure  of 
other  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under 
any  otlter  Act  to  support  combat  aciivitie.- 
by  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  or  Lao.-;,  is  a 
reaiionable  compromise  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  can  be  supported  bv  a  majuriiv 
of  the  House. 

The  new  bill  submitted  by  the  Commit- 
tee otherwise  contains  the  identical  sum-^ 
and  provisions  for  the  various  items  of  the 
sevrrai  dep.irtments  and  a.;encies  us  the  btll 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Recognizing  that 
an  acceptable  solution  nnis-  be  found  fur 
the  disposition  of  the  many  items  of  critical 
importance  for  the  fiscal  year  wliich  enda 
tins  S.uurday  mclit.  Uie  Committee  deter- 
mined this  to  be  the  mc^t  reasonable  and 
responsible  course  to  follow. 

',fMM.\P.V    OF    FSTIM.^TES    A.-.3    .\PPROritUTIO^-;S 

The  following  table  compares,  on  a  chap- 
ter sinnmary  basis,  the  budget  requests  con- 
.'idered  and  tiie  amounts  recommended  in 
the   bill. 
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CO-.'PARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  'JEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIOfML)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  A'JD  AMOUNTS  RECOMMErJOED  IN  THE  BILL 

SUMMARY 


Chapter 
No. 


Budget 
esiimates 


Recommended      Bill  compared 
In  bill     witti  estimates 


TITLE   I     GE'tERAl 
SUPPLEME^iTAlS 

I     Ajncijllure-Eri.ironmental     and 

Cnniu.iier  Piolection 
M     Det^n^ie  

III  District  ot  Columbia..' 

IV  I <jfei«.n  Operations 

V     Housiiie  and  Ufbjn  Development. 

Space.  Science,  and  Veterans 
VI     I'ltenor  and  related  agencies 
VII     Lal'or.    Healtti,    Education,    and 

Weltare   ..  _. _ 


$47.  ion  000 

2S3, 848  225 

8,  500.  000 

738,  IJOO 


96  498,  OOO" 
,163  715,000 


$69,  387,  000 
165,  026  000 

700,  000 

20,000  000 
67,  281.  000 


r  $12.  287.  OOO 
-88,822,225 

8  500  oon 

-38.000 

r  20  OOO,  000 
-29.217,000 


I   116,784,000      -46.931,000 


Ctiapter 
No. 


Budget 
esliiiiates 


Recommended 
in  bill 


Bill  compared 
witti  estimates 


VIII 
IX 
X 

XI 
XII 

XIII 


LeRislative  branch J2n  50?  250 

Public  Works. _ _.   .  8d,'20MOO 

Slate,    Justice.    Commerce,    and 

,,  '"'''Ciary   5.'3  594  000 

Transportation  _.  49,646  000 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and 

General  Government   ,,         ...  315  fig?  0(15 

Claims  and  Judgments 23  108!o<,'9 

To'^l- ''lie  '            -    .             .     2  588  116  504 

Title  II,  pay  costs      .            .1  01?.  989,000 

Grand  lotal,  titles  I  and  II  ..  1  3,607. 105  504 


$20,  597  250 
103,  350,  00^ 

541,598  000 
43,883,000 

309  527  000 
23,  108,029 

2  471  241  279 

591,604.000 


^  $95  000 
-;  18,150,000 

-i  18,  004,  000 
-5,763,000 

-6, 140,  000 


-116  875,  225 
-127,385.000 


3,362,845,279  -244.260.225 


'  Includes  $444,225,070  in  budget  estimates  not  considered  by  ttie  Hous 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr,  Chainntm.  I 
yieid  .sucii  time  a.s  he  may  con^^ume  to 
the  di.stinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michisan  iMr.  Gehald 
R.  Ford  I . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  try  to  state  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  great  Committee  on  .Appro- 
pnation.'^  has  stated  a  view  that  I  think  i? 
sound  in  this  national  emergency  that  we 
face. 

Anyone  familiar  with  my  remarks  and 
my  voting  record  lor  the  last  5  or  6  years 
on  this  issue  would  know  very,  very  well 
that  I  would  never  write  the  language 
of  this  appropriation  bill,  section  307. 
That  I  would  never  .support  this  lan- 
guage unless  I  wao  convinced  that  that 
language  was  the  only  solution  out  of  a 
very  seriou'^  dilemma  that  we  face  in  this 
country.  We  face  it  in  the  House  ritdit 
now.  The  other  body  will  face  it  shortly 
and  the  President  v.ill  face  it  when  this 
legislation  gets  to  him. 

My  lecord  is  clear  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. I  have  time  after  time  after 
time  opposed  any  cutoff  date,  period.  I 
have  resisted  many  efforts  by  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  some 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  re- 
peatedly over  a  span  of  years  sought 
to  get  the  Congress  to  approve  amend- 
ments that  would  limit  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  conduct  militaiy  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia.  I  have  never 
challenged  the  motives  of  anybodv  who 
felt  differently  than  I,  I  have  .sought  to 
vigorously  .^ct  forth  my  own  views  and 
I  have  tried  to  convince  individual 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
adiust  their  views  with  mine. 

But  we  have  a  different  situation  to- 
day. It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  now. 
at  this  critical  .iuncture.  accept  the  lan- 
guage in  this  appropriation  bill,  section 
307.  This  is  not  my  language.  This  is  not 
the  language  of  the  people  uho  have  felt 
totally  different  than  myself.  It  is  a 
com.promrse  that  in  my  judgment  rea- 
sonable people  can  accept  a,s  we  face  a 
very  critical  problem  in  the  United 
States, 

With  those  introductory  remarks.  I 
siiould  like  to  state  as  clearly  and  as  un- 
eciuivocally  as  I  can  information  that 
may  be  of  some  help  and  assi.stance  to 
lliose  individuals  who  are  undecided 
liow  they  are  going  to  vole, 

I  have  communicated  directly  with 
the  spokesman  at  the  White  House  last 
night  and  again  today,  and  I  am  au- 


thorized to  say  the  followin;::  No.  1.  the 
President  will  definitely  acceiH  and  sii;n 
a  bill  that  contains  the  language  in  .sec- 
tion :i07.  No,  2— If  military  action  is  re- 
quired in  Southeast  Asia  after  Auuust 
15.  the  President  will  ask  coni;ressional 
authority  and  will  abide  by  tlic  decision 
tliat  is  nitde  by  tlic  Hou.^e  and  the  Sen- 
ate, tiie  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  add  a  third  point.  The  third 
130int  is  just  as  clear  as  tiie  other  two. 
The  President  will  definitely  veto  any 
legislation  that  contains  any  restriction 
sooner  than  August  15.  It  is  August  15. 
No  earlier  date, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genilcman  vield? 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man is  saying,  then,  that  the  President 
will,  if  more  time  is  needed,  ask  Congress 
around  August  15  for  more  time'^ 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Let  me  j.hrase 
it  this  way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  I  got  that  im- 
Ijression  from  what  the  gentleman  has 
said. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  I  think  what 
tlie  gentleman  has  said  is  a  reiteration  of 
what  I  have  said. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland,  Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD,  If  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  take  any  military  action 
in  Southeat  Asia  after  August  15.  he 
v.ill  come  back  to  the  Congress  and  re- 
quest that  authority. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Alaryland.  He  v.ill  ask 
for  more  time? 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD  He  will  ask  for 
authority  to  pursue  any  military  ojicra- 
tion. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Right,  which 
is  to  ask  for  more  time;  is  that  not  what 
it  is? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  I  dojiot  want  to  get  into 
any  disagreement  here.  I  have  the 
hiiihest  respect  and  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan's  word  and 
have  for  many  years,  but  I  am  very 
nervous  about  the  question  of  a.ssur- 
ances  from  spokesmen  in  the  White 
House.  Let  me  say  this:  I  understand 
that  just  as  of  an  hour  or  .so  a,go  in  the 
ether  body  there  are  meetings  taking 
place  between  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Secre- 


tary of  State,  wherein  they  have  been 
discussing  this  question  of  trying  to  work 
out  a  compromise  solution  to  the  South- 
east Asia  problem,  and  my  latest  under- 
standing is  that  although  there  is  an  in- 
dication on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  a  willingne.ss  to  work  out  some 
modus  operandi  in  this  matter,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  as  of  the  pre.sent 
time.  I  understand,  we  cannot  and  have 
not  received  any  absolute  assurances 
such  as  the  gentleman  just  stated. 

This  does  create  a  problem  here,  be- 
cau,sc  we  are  being  asked  to  compromise, 
and  we  are  all  compromisers  in  this 
Government,  but  there  is  no  offer  of 
compromise  from  the  other  side  except- 
ing an  oijen-cnded  ticket. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Because  I  sus- 
pected, and  properly  so.  that  there  would 
be  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
at  this  time.  I  went  back  this  morning 
and  got  a  reconfirmation  of  the  infor- 
mation that  I  had  last  night  late,  after 
we  finished  yesterday's  deliberations. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  from  whom? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  frank 
with  the  gentleman;  I  did  not  talk  with 
the  President,  but  I  am  talking  of  people 
who  have  told  me  they  have  talked  with 
the  President. 

Let  me  just  reiterate  what  I  said.  I 
h::ppcn  to  believe  the  sources,  and  I  will 
add.  if  it  means  anything  to  my  friend, 
the  .gentleman  from  Connecticut^I  know- 
it  will  not  mean  anything  to  some  people, 
but  I  trust  that  it  will  make  some  im- 
pact on  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 
What  I  am  saying  on  behalf  of  the 
President  I  will  stick  by.  which  means 
that  I  will  not  come  in  the  well  of  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  ask  for  any  ex- 
tension beyond  August  15  if  there  is  not 
a  Pre.-idential  request  for  congres.sional 
authority.  I  will  make  that  firm  commit- 
ment here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr,  GIAIMO,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  means  by  his 
statement.  Of  course  I  would  take  the 
gentleman's  statement  any  time,  any 
place,  anywhere.  The  only  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  is  that  the  information  I  have 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  ap- 
parently indicated  tliis  morning  that  al- 
though they  will  try  to  work  something 
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out  they  have  not  committed  themselves 
to  any  firm  position  as  to  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ju.st 
say  that  I  believe  my  sources.  I  have  re- 
confirmed them.  I  have  given  my  per- 
sonal word.  And  I  might  add  a  postscript. 
I  hope  this  is  not  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  further  extension 
could  be  achieved  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  if  I  and  some  others  did  not  try 
to  get  it.  so  whether  it  is  a  sufficient  word 
or  not  I  think  the  'White  House  has  to 
understand  that  they  are  not  going  to 
get  it  unless  they  come  back,  ask  for  it 
and  get  congressional  authority. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  second  point  of  the  three 
he  made  is  a  very  important  one,  I  would 
just  like  to  clarify  that  and  make  .sure 
we  all  have  an  understanding  of  it.  As  I 
understand  what  the  gentleman  said,  if 
the  President  believes  that  military  ac- 
tivity is  necessar:'  in  Southeast  Asia — 
and  that  would  include  Cambodia.  Laos 
and  North  and  South  "Vietnam — after 
August  15.  that  he  will  come  back  and 
request  such  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress. That  means  to  me  he  is  affirming 
the  constitutional  principle  that  the  au- 
thority is  here  in  the  Congress  for  such 
operations  at  lea.st  in  that  .section  of  the 
world.  Is  that  the  gentleman'.s  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  not  going 
to  get  into  a  constitutional  discussion. 
We  had  some  of  that  earlier  this  week. 
I  suspect  we  will  have  that  discussion 
after  the  recess  when  we  consider  again 
the  war  powers  bill. 

There  is.  I  concede,  .some  debate  and 
difference  on  that  issue.  Al'  I  can  say  is 
tliat  in  this  instance  under  the.se  cir- 
cumstances I  have  the  word  of  the  White 
House.  I  have  gotten  reconfirmation  of 
it.  As  a  practical  matter  I  am  sure  that 
is  what  will  happen  if  there  is  any  need 
and  necessity  for  such  authority  after 
August  15. 

Mr.  DuPONT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  I  think  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  to  consider  in  our  deliber- 
ations, the  fact  that  we  have  that  kind 
of  agreement  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  I  .weld  to  the 
gentleman  from  California, 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  under  this  bill 
which  would  authorize  bombing  to  be 
continued  up  to  August  15  the  White 
House  is  committed  when  this  bill  is  en- 
acted and  signed  into  law  that  all  bomb- 
ing woLild  cease  on  August  15.  that  all 
military  activity  in  and  over  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, and  North  and  South  Vietnam 
would  cease  unless  the  President  came 
back  to  the  Congress  and  asked  for  and 
obtained  authority  to  commence  military 
activity? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY,  And  we  are  going  to 


be  in  recess  from  August  3  until  Sejjtem- 
ber  5,  .so  there  is  a  period  of  some  3  weeks 
that  we  could  be  assured  that  there  would 
be  no  combat  activity  in  or  over  Indo- 
china unless  Congress  is  iecon\ened  and 
gives  its  approval? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD,  That  would  be 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  And  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  the  minority  leader,  will  lead 
us  in  the  effort  to  obtain  that  commit- 
ment from  the  White  House  or  do  ve 
have  that? 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman repeat  that  again?  I  want  to  be 
very  frank. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Does  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  have  this  com- 
mitment from  the  White  House,  from  the 
President  that  the  bombing  ceases  Au- 
gust 15? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  do  not  have 
the  answer  to  his  preci.se  question  as  he 
phrases  it  but  as  I  interpret  what  they 
have  said  it  would  include  a  "Yes"  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  my  own  position.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  will  vote  on  these  matters,  which 
to  me  can  be  perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
stitutional question  since  the  Civil  War. 
but  how  I  vote  will  depend  on  whether 
or  not  the  White  House  is  willing  to 
make  that  commitment  precisely.  I 
think  we  have  time  to  obtain  that  com- 
mitment between  now  and  the  time  this 
vote  will  occur. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  be  very  frank  with  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  am  not 
going  back  and  ask  the  precise  question 
the  way  the  gentleman  phrased  it.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  to  have  it  as  the  gen- 
tleman necessarily  phrases  it,  I  have  it 
in  a  way  that  I  think  covers  any  and 
all  contingencies,  including  the  way  the 
gentleman  from  California  phrased  it. 

I  have  no  feeling  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  the  way  he  phrased  it  and 
the  way  I  sought  to  explain  it.  There- 
fore. I  think  we  have  to  have  faith  in 
the  gentleman  from  California,  mvself 
and  others,  that  the  situation  is  "cov- 
ered, 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GER.ALD  R.  FORD,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr.  Wolff  i  . 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand the  reason  for  setting  the  time  at 
August  15  was  so  that  we  can  negotiate 
further.  What  leads  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
any  change  on  the  part  of  the  parties 
involved  in  the  negotiations  which  would 
enable  us  to  get  the  idea  that  they  will 
not  wait  until  August  15.  if  we  do  set  the 
date?  That  is  the  argument  that  has  al- 
ways been  used  against  setting  a  date. 
Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  agree,  and  I  understand  it.  but  I  am 
also  told  that  there  has  been  and  there 
is  now  and  there  will  continue  to  be  active 
negniations  involving  Cambodia  at  a 
very  high  level.  The  anticipation  is  that 
there  is  some  reason  for  optimism.  In 
my  judgment,  the  White  House  appar- 
ently is  willing  or  believes  that  between 
now  and  August  15  there  is  reason  for  a 
settlement   at    the   negotiating    table. 


Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  tliis 
not  the  same  thing  that  was  told  to  us 
in  early  May.  which  is  some  50  days  ago. 
as  to  the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  be 
able  to  conclude  negotiations  with  these 
high  .sources  or  hich  authorities?  I  sup- 
port the  Flynt  amendment  to  cease  the 
bombing  iii^on  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  gentleman  is  right,  bu^ 
we  started  negotiations  with  the  North 
■Vietnamese  back  in  1968.  We  did  not 
make  much  jirogress.  but  the  effort  ha.-, 
been  continuous.  We  finally  solved  the 
problem  by  getting  a  peace  agreement  in 
January  of  this  year.  I  have  to  rely  on 
the  people  who  have  been  involved  in 
tho.M?  negotiations,  I  am  informed  that 
they  have  some  reason  for  optimism, 
and  I  am  going  to  believe  it. 

Ml,  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr,  Mahon'  . 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
talking  about  how  successful  the  negotia- 
tions may  be.  Successful  or  unsuccessful, 
we  provide  and  make  provision  in  thi.v 
bill  for  a  cutoff  of  combat  activity  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  It  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  successful  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  Cambodia  question. 

This  is  the  firsi  time  that  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
joined  together,  in  submitting  a  bill  to 
fix  a  cutoff  date.  If  the  combat  activity 
continues  beyond  that  date,  it  will  be  m 
defiance  of  the  express  statutes  of  the 
land. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  a  pretty  clear 
.situation,  I.  for  one.  propose  to  stand  by 
the  provision  which  we  have  before  us. 
and  I  believe  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  feel  likewi.se.  that  there  are 
no  escape  hatches.  It  is  just  a  matter  that 
it  is  over  so  far  as  combat  activity  by 
U.S.  forces  in  or  over  Cambodia  or  Lao^ 
is  concerned  after  .'August  15.  That  is  the 
answer.  Of  course,  with  respect  to  Nortli 
and  South  Vietnam,  we  have  specific  ob- 
lii-'ations  under  the  January  cease-fire 
agreement  and  they  must  be  adhered 
to. 

I  certainly  ha\c  received  a.ssurances 
from  peoiJle  such  as  Mel  Laird,  although 
I  have  not  talked  to  the  President,  but 
these  a.ssurances  have  been  unequivocal 
However,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  we  have  a.ssurances  or  not  m 
taking  this  action. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Rovsse- 
Lor  I . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  be  sure  I  heard  tiie  gentleman V 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  DU  Pont  I .  This  includes,  this  agree- 
ment. South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD,  It  includes 
Southeast  Asia,  and  South  Vietnam  is  in 
Southea;;t  Asia, 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  So  in  fact  it  is  more 
total  in  its  all  inclu.siveness  than  pre\i- 
ous  statements, 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD,  Yes,  South- 
ea.st    .Asia  has   a   broader  context  than 
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just  North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
C;'mbodia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  it  is  really  more 
inclusive  than  the  coverage  in  previous 
tmies. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  my 
understunding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  mechaiiics 
'.vtuk  cut,  ard  we  rcce.ss  on  August  6, 
;.nd  something  does  occur,  so  tliat  the 
President  feels  he  must  use  additional 
lailiUiry  force  beyond  that  date,  will  it 
be,  in  all  likelihood — I  know  there  can  be 
no  guarantee — submitted  prior  to  our 
recess? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No.  1 :  I  hope 
the  negotiations  will  have  resolved  the 
problem,  the  one  remaining  problc:n,  a 
govenuuent  in  Cambodia,  before  that 
date.  If  tliat  has  not  been  resolved  by 
August  6  I  believe  the  President  will  have 
to  go  to  Au^Mi^it  15  and  stop  militiiry  op- 
erations in  Southeast  A.siii.  If  something 
comes  up  which  justified,  in  his  opinion, 
the  consideiation  by  the  Congre.ss  of  fur- 
ther military  activity  in  that  area.  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  to  ask  the  Congress 
to  reconvene  arid  consider  his  proposal. 

I  do  not  look  down  the  ro.\d  and  antici- 
pate that,  but  as  I  imderstand  the  cjin- 
mitmcnt  that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  answer. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thiuik  the  minority 
leader. 

I  believe  the  minciity  leader  made  a 
very  good  point  on  the  statement  he 
made  c.Trlier  about  the  inclusion  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam  in  the  prohibition 
we  are  talking  about  with  respect  to 
Southeast  Asia  after  August  15.  Would 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  .support  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  rej^oitcd  by  the 
Committee  on  .Appropriations  that  would 
make  explicit  in  the  bill  the  inclusion  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
essential. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Why  would  the  gentleman 
contend  it  would  not  be  necessan? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  The  first 
place,  I  have  the  word  of  the  White 
House.  I  have  made  my  own  commitment 
that  it  includes  Southe.^st  Asia.  If  we 
start  enumerating  North  and  South 
Vietnam  then  we  have  to  define  South- 
east Asia,  and  may  have  to  redefine  our 
oblit^ations  under  the  January  cease-fire 
agreement. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  gentleman  would  not 
oppose  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  going  to 
stick  by  the  language  in  the  bill,  with 
the  assurances  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  regard  to  the  state- 
ment made  just  a  few  moments  ago  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAMo)  based  on  information  he  be- 
lieved to  be  correct,  let  me  inform  the 
House  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  not 
been  over  to  the  Senate  today.  No  such 
conversation  took  place. 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  ciuestion? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  believe  we  have  made 
con.siderabIe  prepress  in  our  conflict  of 
will  with  the  White  Hoase  with  respect 
to  the  termination  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  can  all  take  heart  today 
that  at  least  we  know  the  war  is  going 
to  be  ended  ccme  the  middle  of  August. 

What  we  are  still  concerned  about,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  between  now  and 
August  15  we  are  going  to  be  droppin-z. 
with  lOO-plane  raids,  per  day.  on  the 
order  of  180. OCO  250-pound  bombs  in  an 
efTort  to  kill  about  100  to  150  allc^^cd 
Communists.  90  percent  of  whom  are 
indigenous  Cambodians. 

What  I  cannot  quite  understand  is  why 
it  is  nccpsrarj'  for  the  President  to  pledge 
to  grind  the  operations  to  a  halt  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  particular  Cam- 
bodian ohjectivc  and  to  ri.'-k  the  loss  of 
further  aridiiional  dead  American  flyers. 
who  undoubtedly  will  die  over  the  next 
month  and  a  half,  and  further  missing 
in  action,  all  for  a  nebulous  agreement 
which  m.iv  be  forthcviminrr.  when  we 
have  just  had  additional  protocols  exe- 
cuted and  put  in  efTect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  respond  in  two  rcsnpcts.  Unless 
V  e  get  a  settlement  in  Cambodia,  a  gov- 
emmrnt.  and  a  cease-fire,  we  are  in 
effect  abandoning  any  verification  of 
MI.\'s.  This  is  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  pet  any  verification  of  MIA's. 

No.  2.  a^;  was  indicated  earlier.  I  have 
always  voted  agnin.-^t  any  cutoff.  The 
gentleman  from  time  to  time,  if  I  recall 
his  record  accurately,  has  voted  consist- 
ently to  impose  a  prospective  cutoff.  So 
by  voting  for  August  15  on  this  occasion 
and  authorizing  certain  militnrv-  activity 
between  June  29  and  August  15,  he  is  not 
doing  anything  differently  than  he  has 
done  in  the  j^ast  by  voting  for  a  prosj?ec- 
tive  cutoff  date  of  60  or  90  days. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GI.MMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mv.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  get  the  comment  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  BrcirAN-.AN>, 
first,  because  what  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  says  may  relate  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  wi.;.hes  to 
discus.q. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  top  assistants  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  just  indicated  to  me  that  the 
Secretary  did  testify  yesterday  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  did  make  some  remarks  concern- 
ing there  being  no  agreement  at  that 
time,  at  2  p.m.  yesterday  afternoon,  to 
the  ch.nirman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  However,  he  has  not  had 
further  conversation  today  on  this  sub- 
ject with  anyone,  and  the  State  Depart 
ment  says  that  what  the  m.inority  lead- 
er said  in  the  well  of  the  House  at  this 
hour  is  the  way  it  is,  that  there  is  agree- 
ment which  is  firm  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  and  they  by  no  means 
wish  to  confuse  or  challenge  that.  What 
was  quoted  earlier  concerning  there 
being  no  agreement  i.s  what  the  Secre- 


tary said  prior  to  the  word  the  minority 
leader  received  from  the  White  House 
last  night  or  this  morning. 

Mr.  GIAIAIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
t;cntl':man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  .Lxntkman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  I  do  not 
want  to  misstate  or  deceive  anyone  in 
this  Chamber,  and  ccitainly  not  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  What  I  said  or 
wiiat  I  should  have  said  is  that  Senators 
.J.wiTs  and  Fulbric.ht  had  a  meeting  this 
mominc:.  but  the  meeting  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  took  place  last  nifiht,  as 
the  L-enlknian  said.  But  as  of  this  morn- 
inr4.  when  they  did  have  a  meeting,  there 
wa.-,  an  announcement  made  by  Senators 
J.WITS  and  Fti-bright  that  as  of  the 
pre.  cnt  time,  about  11  a.m.,  there  had 
still  been  no  meeting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Slate. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gf^'nt'cman  from  Mich!:-;an  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
.Alab.^ma  (Mr.  Buchanan '.  Then  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(M:-.  H.-,NNAi. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
simply  underline  that  what  the  minority 
leader  has  promi.sed  in  the  name  of  the 
President  is  the  same  as  the  State  De- 
partment's understanding  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position  and  that  the  agreement 
is  firm  and  clear. 

^rr.  GERALD  3..  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  i  Mr.  Hanna)  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairm;m,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  one  Member  who  thinks  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  progress  has 
been  made  and  that  we  should  give  full 
and  intelligent  consideration  to  the  fact 
this  is  in  effect  a  real  compromise.  I 
bring  this  suggestion  to  the  conLJ-iittee: 
That  in  striking  the  lan^'uage  that  pre- 
viou.-ly  existed,  and  in  particular  looking 
at  the  general  provisions  in  section  735, 
I  notice  that  the  language  previously  was 
to  the  effect  that  no  money  shall  be 
transferred  after  a  particular  date;  that 
was  in  the  other  language.  But  in  the 
language  now  being  recommended  by  the 
committee,  it  puts  in,  both  as  to  the 
money  in  this  bill  and  as  to  the  money 
heretofore  appropriated,  the  language 
that  .Tfter  the  elate  of  August  15  no  money 
shall  be  expended. 

Now.  I  trust  I  am  correct  in  this,  and 
I  wish  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee would  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  be- 
caase  to  me  this  is  a  very  important 
ix)int.  I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
there  be  a  tandem  relationship  between 
the  money  to  be  expended  and  the  ac- 
tivities that  are  going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  right  now  in  my 
understanding  that  by  putting  this  lan- 
guage in,  in  relation  to  expenditures, 
we  can  be  as.sured  that  the  flow  of  money 
and  the  stoppage  of  activity  are  coinci- 
dental a.s  of  August  15? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  you  are  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  HANNA.  To  me  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  compromise,  and 
I  believe,  precisely  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  does,  that  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  the  President  a.ssures. 
If  this  Congress  makes  the  law  clear, 
then  the  President  is  bound  by  it.  The 
only  way  he  could  change  this  is  to  veto 
this  law.  I  would  take  it  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that 
if  he  vetoes  this  one.  we  will  override  his 
veto  by  a  very  substantial  margin. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   California    iMr.   Mc- 

C'LOSKEY)  . 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  ii  is  that  the 
language  of  .section  307  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  intended  to  inclucie  Southeast 
Asia.  North  and  Soutli  Vietnam  as  well 
as  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

I  would  like  to  ask  tiiis  question  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  ol  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  who  will  head  our 
conferees,  if  we  may  have  the  luider- 
standing  that  it  we  vote  for  .section  307 
as  it  is  included  here,  out  of  the  confer- 
ence will  come  the  languaj.;e  that  in- 
cludes Cambodia.  Laos,  and  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  if  the  leader  of  our  con- 
ferees will  commit  him.Nelf  to  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  While  the 
chairman  is  discussing  a  matter  with 
a  colleague,  let  me  make  a  suggestion. 
I  have  clearly  indicated  my  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  White  House  under- 
stands to  be  the  situation.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  amend  this  bill  today,  be- 
cause I  have  concern  about  our  peace 
agreement  obligations,  but  if  the  other 
body  adds  North  and  South  Vietnam  in 
this  context,  I  would  have  no  hesitancy 
about  having  tlie  House  accept  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  30  minutes,  and  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  iMr.  Cederberc;i  has  ex- 
pired. The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  lia\e  committed  all 
of  my  time  on  this  side.  I  can  yield  only 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  yielded 
an  awful  lot  of  time  to  an  awful  lot  of 
people,  and  I  would  like  to  have  1  minute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia  (Mr.  McCLOSKEY  ». 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  would  just  like 
to  make  this  statement:  We  have  tried 
and  failed  to  get  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary  to  write  into  the  law  of  the 
United  States  that  this  conflict  will  be 
ended  on  a  date  certain.  If  the  President 
will  sign  existing  307  in  this  law.  for  the 
first  time  we  will  have  reestablished  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Congress  to 
prevent  any  further  conflict.  Since  we 
cannot  get  the  two-thirds  majority  to 
write  it  into  the  law  today.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  307  if  it  comes  out  of 
the  committee  in  order  to  reestablish  the 
Constitution. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  hope  that 
the  bill  is  approved  as  it  is  being  \ne- 
sented. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  did  have  some 
time  and  it  is  gone,  but  I  think  it  was  for  a 
very  worthy  purpose.  I  think  that  the 
compromise  spirit  is  here,  and  I  only 
hope  It  will  prevail,  because  it  is  essential 
f  ..•  the  best  interests  of  keejjing  this 
Government  oiierative. 

Mr.  Mc-KINNEY.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  this 
i:)ast  Monday,  the  House  of  Reiiresenta- 
tives  by  a  vote  of  235  to  172  prohibited 
the  use  of  any  funds  contained  in  the 
second  .supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
or  any  previous  aj^propriations  bill,  for 
combat  oi)erations  m.  over,  or  off  the 
shores  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Our  vote  on  Monday  was  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  position  which  this  body 
assumed  on  May  10  when  by  a  vote  of  224 
to  172  we  piohibitcd  the  use  of  any  lunds 
contained  in  the  second  sui^plemental 
apinopriations  bill  for  combat  activities 
m  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  on  two  occasions  in  the  past 
month  explicitly  voted  to  end  Ameiica's 
combat  role  in  Indochina. 

And  yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  will  of  the 
nmiority  of  this  Congress  has  been 
thwarted  by  a  Presidential  veto,  sus- 
tained by  one-third  of  the  Members  of 
this  body.  The  issue  before  us  today  is 
twofold;  Is  it  the  will  of  this  Congress 
to  end  the  bom.bing  of  Indochina?  And 
sliall  the  V  ill  of  Congre.ss  be  determined 
by  a  simijle  majority  of  our  Members,  or 
shall  we  be  dictated  to  by  a  minority  of 
one-third? 

As  I  have  continually  stated  in  the 
past.  I  am  hard  pressed  to  find  any 
justification  for  the  continued  bombing 
of  Cambodia  either  on  strategic  or  legal 
grounds.  If  nothing  else,  the  last  10  years 
have  proven  that  peace  in  Asia  will  not 
be  achieved  by  massive  American  bomb- 
ing. The  authority  which  a  past  Congress 
vested  in  the  Presidency  through  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  93d  Congress.  We  have 
clearly  broken  with  the  past. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Congress 
surrendered  its  constitutional  powers  to 
the  executive  branch  almost  a  decade 
ago.  we  have  the  opportunity  to  reassert 
the  right  of  Congress  to  decide  when 
American  men  will  go  to  war.  If  we  ac- 
cept section  307  of  this  bill.  American 
combat  involvement  in  Indochina  will 
cease  once  and  for  all  on  August  15.  If 
the  President  should  wish  to  continue 
the  war  in  Indochina  he  will  have  to 
petition  the  Congre.ss  to  do  so.  Under  the 
provisions  of  section  307.  the  decision  to 
maintain  American  combat  involvement 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos  will  be  decided  by 
a  simple  majority  of  the  House,  not  one- 
third. 

Tliereforc.  today  I  will  join  with  those 
who  have  voted  against  this  war  since 
their  very  arrival  in  Congress  in  voting 
for  section  307  of  the  supplemental  ap- 


projjriations  bill.  In  so  doing.  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  condone  our  bombing 
Cambodia.  To  me.  the  overriding  i.ssue 
IS  that  in  the  acceptance  of  .section  307 
and  in  the  President's  signing  that  sec- 
tion, we  are  receivinu  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  the  first 
agreement  in  over  10  .\ears  and  the  first 
ackiiowl'.'dpment  since  World  War  II 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  not  put  American  military  men. 
forces,  or  money  into  action  without  the 
aijproval  of  Congress. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Case-Church 
amendment  tins  morning,  the  provisions 
of  section  307  now  include  not  only  Cam- 
bodi.i  and  Laos  but  South  Vietnam. 
North  Vietnam,  and  Thailand  as  well. 
The  President's  signature  on  this  bill  is. 
in  fact,  his  endorsement  of  a  Southeast 
Asia  War  Powers  Act.  He  is  very  clearly 
stating  that  it  will  be  the  law  of  the 
United  States  tliat  there  be  no  activities 
in  Southeast  A.^ia  wiiliout  the  approval 
of  both  Houses  And  that  approval  he 
will  not  get. 

So.  we  find  ourselves  pledged  to  air 
end  of  the  bombing  in  Southeast  Asia, 
yet  put  in  the  incredible  moral  dilemma 
of  having  to  authorize  this  bombing  un- 
til August  15.  If  the  Addabbo  amend- 
ment, which  I  had  voted  for.  h.id  pa.-.sed. 
bombini;  still  would  have  continued  for 
15  or  20  days.  It  is  very  small  consola- 
tion that  we  have  achieved  wliat  we 
have  by  having  to  authorize  bombing  foi- 
another  20  days.  But  I  think  the  over- 
riding is.sue  was.  and  still  is,  the  fact 
that  we  recognize  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  legislative  brancli  to  con- 
trol the  military  adventures  of  the 
United  States.  For  that  rea.son.  with 
reluctance  but  with  a  firm  coiniction 
that  the  i.ssue  is  far  bigger  than  20  more 
days  of  bombing.  I  w  ill  join  my  colleagues 
in  our  decision  to  close  the  war  off  on 
the  15th.  We  do  this  with  the  strong; 
feelim;  that  the  constitutional  and  legis- 
lative strength  of  this  bill  will  cive  us 
the  renewal  of  the  power  this  House 
threw  away  almost  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  lor 
many  years  I  have  served  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  certainly  since 
1967.  when  I  spoke  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Reserve  OfTicer.^ 
Association— and  200.000  copies  of  the 
speech  went  out  all  over  the  counliy — 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  war  m  Soutli- 
east  Asia.  I  have  done  everything  that  I 
knew  to  bring  tiie  war  to  a  conclusion. 

We  are  at  a  place  where  at  lon.y  last 
we  can  have  the  end  m  sight.  I  say  that 
.so  that  you  may  know  there  has  not  been 
anyone  on  tins  floor  more  active  in  try- 
ing to  bring  tlie  fighting  and  combat  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

We  have  a  nation  with  tinee  equal 
and  coordinate  brandies  of  goveinment. 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  there  must 
be  a  comity  of  understanding  between 
those  tliree  branches  of  the  Government 
or  else  our  Government  fails. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  everyone  here, 
despite  the  deep  feelings  of  all  of  us  who 
are  in  this  Hou.se.  if  we  do  not  accept 
section  307  as  follows,  tiiere  will  be  no 
time  limit,  nor  other  limit  on  the  bomb- 
ing  in  Cambodia   and  Laos,    and  there 
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\iin  be  no  end  to  this  P.^htinr'.  Unices  we 
are  able  to  pass  this  bill  .and  get  it  signed, 
our  e'lorts  have  been  futile. 

The  Flvnt  amendment  would  simply 
>•■>  repetition  of  the  provisions  we  hnri 
\.\\px\  the  bill  passed  before.  If  was  \ctoed 
'iicn.  and  if  the  amendment  is  adopted 
t  day.  it  will  once  apain  be  vetoed.  We 
C\'\  not  have  the  votes  to  override  the 
\cto  before,  and  we  do  not  hrve  the  vntes 
to  o^enide  a  veto  this  tnne.  Tliri!  lore 
V  vote  for  the  flynt  amrndment  is  a 
•.'lie  for  ar.othcr  Presidentiiil  veto,  wlien 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  prf^.Tnting 
you  with  an  opportunity  to  enact  into 
\\-x  a  provision  which  will  nncc  and  for 
iill  place  a  time  limitation  on  the  dura- 
tion of  the  bombin-1  in  Cambodia  and 
Lacs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lanpua.'  e  of  the  bill 
wliich  I  wrote  in  the  committee  is  an 
attempt  to  be  practical  and  bring  to  a 
halt  the  war  in  Indochina  at  the  cailie'^t 
pO'-ible  date.  The  section  is  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
iiuciiT  this  Act  may  bo  e.xpeiKled  to  suppcTt 
direct]"."  or  indirectly  combat  activities  in 
<  r  over  Cambodia  or  Laos  or  rtf  the  shores 
It  Cambt  d.a  or  Laos  by  iho  L'nitrU  States 
furcei.  .aid  alter  Augu.st  15.  1973.  no  other 
lunds  heretoftre  appropriated  inidcr  my  Act 
in.iy  be  exper.ded  f.r  .inth  pi:rpose. 

Now  if  we  accept  this  lanr.uaiie  uith 
the  assurance  given  here  to  the  elTect 
that  the  President  will  si.in  tins  bill,  then 
v,e  will  have  a  limit  on  the  bombinp.  We 
have  none  now. 

I  would  have  liked  to  liave  had  the 
bombing  stopped  last  niontii,  even  back 
in  1967  and  before,  but  we  found  we  could 
not.  A.S  long  as  the  present  stalemate 
exists  we  will  have  no  limit. 

I  am  saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
is  only  one  vote  to  be  cast.  I  trust  that 
vote  will  support  the  committee  section 
307. 

I  be'ieve  that  I  have  tried  eveiTthing 
that  any  one  person  could,  lonp  before 
1967  and  up  to  date,  to  bring  this  unfor- 
tunate war  to  an  end,  and  now.  finally, 
we  have  in  front  of  us  a  chance  to  bring 
tins  figiiting  to  halt. 

If  we  turn  down  this  opportunity  to 
end  the  existing  stalemate,  then  we  will 
not  have  accomplished  a  thing.  We 
cannot  afford  such  a  course. 

I.  therefore,  ask  the  Members  to  stand 
by  the  committee  and  by  this  statement, 
where  we  know  we  will  have  solved  the 
problem. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlc- 
maii  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
thi^"  time.  I  did  not  have  time  to  speak 
in  my  own  time,  but  I  just  wi.'ih  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  everyone  in  this  House 
ki:o  s  v,  h;\t  my  position  has  been  in  this 
Tiutttf^r,  and  that  I  have  supported  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  President  Johnson,  and 
Pre'-:dent  Nixon  in  these  matters.  But 
now  I  th.ink  that  we  have  arrived  at  this 
I'Oin:  where  we  now  are,  and  I  will  ac- 
cept this  language. 

A.*:  the  ranking  member  of  the  Coni- 
m.ttee  on  .Appropriations.  I  will  abide  by 
thr  l.^ngnnge. 

I  \u-h  to  thank  the  minoritv  leuder, 


the  gentleman  f.om  Michigan  <Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Fop,D»  for  his  assurances  in  this 
matter  because  my  actions  will  be  guided 
by  those  assurance.",. 

.Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairmr.n.  in  con- 
clusion, let  me  say  to  all  of  the  Member.^, 
1-  us  vote  for  the  one  opportunity  we 
have  to  set  a  deadline,  which  is  in  the 
committee  bill  as  we  bring  it  to  the  Mcm- 
hrr.-.  ■  in,  I  urtt.  you  not  to  vote  for  the 
Flynt  amendment  which  is  exactly  the 
same  lan,cuage  that  resulted  in  a  veto  be- 
fore, for  It  will  cau.se  a  veto  a.e.iin:  and 
til?  stalci.s.^.te  over  the  bombing  will  con- 
tinue without  limit.  For  what  it  is  worth 
I  believe  the  Senate  will  follow  us. 

The  points  I  make  hero  even  outweigh 
the  urtent  needs  tor  the  financing  in  this 
bill  which  our  report  lists  as  follows: 

S.'.0 1.604,000  for  pay  costs. 

S747.748.000  for  emergency  f.ood  and 
c!i.-a>ter  relief  programs. 

$614,066,000  for  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance. 

$190,900,000  for  payment  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  fund. 

$87,000,000  for  retired  militiiiT  pay. 

$60,963,000  for  fire  fighting  costs. 

$26,300,000  for  Federal  workmen's 
compensation  benefits. 

S39..'?oa,029  for  various  claims  and 
judgments  against  the  Government  in- 
cluding Vietnam  prisoner  of  war  claims. 

S12.700  000  for  military  mail  privileges 
and  postal  costs. 

Another  7  percent  of  the  funds  in  the 
bill,  the  sum.  of  $243,510,000,  is  for  higher 
education  items. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
mmules  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  •  Mr.  Add.\bbo  > . 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  May 
10  I  offered  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
vhen  it  came  before  us  originally  to 
strike  S450  million  of  transfer  authority. 
Tlie  Members  supported  that  amend- 
ment. Wlicn  I  offered  that  amendment 
to  the  Mcinbers  I  offered  it  to  them  on 
this  basis.  It  seemed  like  a  very  simple 
reqtiest  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  transfer  from  one  account  to  another 
lunds,  and  they  admitted  in  their  hear- 
ings that  the  funds  would  be  used  for 
botr.bing. 

I  told  the  Members  at  that  time  that 
the  Air  Force,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, did  not  need  the  money.  They 
needed  the  .'tamp  of  approval  of  this 
Rotise  to  conduct  an  illegal  operation  in 
Cambodi.T  and  L.tos.  We  told  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Depnrtmcnt  of  Defense 
that  we  want  no  part  of  that  war;  it  Is  a 
new  war.  The  Department  of  Defen.«e 
trving  to  get  that  transfer  authority 
compromised  all  the  way  down  to  $75 
million;  from  $450  million  to  $75  million. 

Today  in  the  bill  before  us  there  is  not 
one  dollar  request  for  transfer  authority, 
whicli  only  proved  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  need  tlie  dollars;  they  wanted  the 
stamp  of  approval,  a  new  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  to  continue  a  new  wor  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

Today  we  have  a  new  bill  before  as, 
find  all  those  v. ho  spoke  vehem»ently 
against  my  amendment  on  the  transfer 
authority  question  stated  what  would 
happon — our  armies,  our  navies  would 
"■tand  down  if  we  did  not  give  them  this 
transfer    authority — mddenly    say,    we 


are  going  along.  They  do  not  need  this 
transfer  authority,  but  we  are  going  to 
give  you  a  different  compromise.  Even  if 
we  do  not  like  it,  "e  are  going  to  step  all 
the  way  back.  We  are  going  to  give  you 
.some  nebuloas  assurance  of  August  13. 

If  the  President  wanted  to  give  tis 
that  message,  he  could  have  teletyped  a 
mes.sage  to  this  House  telling  us  "August 
15."  We  do  not  have  that  message  before 
this  Hou.se.  We  have  commitments,  and 
I  believe  the  gentlemen  who  have  given 
lis  those  commitments,  but  we  do  not 
have  a  Presidential  commitment.  What 
we  do  have  before  us  tliis  afternoon  is 
a  ronuest  to  continue  bombin'x  until  Au- 
gust 15,  to  give  the  support,  the  stamp 
of  approval,  of  this  Congress.  What  they 
could  not  get  through  transfer  author- 
ity, they  are  now  trying  to  get  through 
a  subterfuge  of  August  15,  a  stamp  of 
ttpproval  for  an  illegal  war  in  Cambodia 
and  in  Laos. 

Tliey  say  to  the  Members,  "If  you 
want  to  enjoy  a  week's  vacation  back 
home,  let  the  Department  of  Defense 
continue  to  bomb,  to  exjjend  millions 
of  dollars,  and  expend  American  lives 
until  August  15." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  legislating  on 
?n  appropriation  bill.  The  rule  granted 
today  says  this  House  this  afternoon 
has  the  richt  to  legi.slate  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  The  Members  are  being 
asked  to  Icgi  late  a  war  until  Augu.<;t  15. 

If  tlie  continuing  resolution  is  signed, 
file  bill  that  we  passed,  cutting  off  im- 
mediate funds  for  any  bombing,  and  this 
bill  passes  with  the  Atiiiust  15  date,  the 
Members  will  have  legislated  that  the 
Defense  Department  can  continue  to 
bomb  beyond  Jtily  1.  If  the  Members 
give  August  15  in  this  bill  as  the  cutoff 
date,  they  will  have  legislated  continued 
bombing  to  August  15.  If  the  Members 
are  again.st  the  war,  if  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  this  illegal  action,  then  they 
must  support  the  amendment  that  we 
have  this  afternoon  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flynt)  . 

If  the  Members  are  for  the  war  and 
they  want  to  justify  the  war.  then  vote 
for  this  bill  as  it  appears  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  here  know  the 
i^sue  in  front  of  us.  It  is.  in  part,  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  will  concur  in  the 
bombing  activities  now  underway  in 
Cambodia,  It  is  also  partly  a  matter  of 
whether  the  Congress  will  .'^tand  up  for 
the  position  it  has  already  t^aken  .several 
times  in  the  last  few  days,  or  whether  it 
will  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Executive. 
I  remain  convinced  the  House  will  again 
vote  to  ban  any  further  bombing.  For 
my  part.  I  am  willing  to  remain  here  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  convince  the  Presi- 
dent the  Congress  means  what  it  says. 

I  think  that  our  actions  on  previous 
issues  are  responsible  for  our  being  here 
today.  We  in  the  Congress  have  for  years 
always  .•submitted  to  the  President,  no 
matter  who  .sat  in  the  Pre,sident's  chair. 
That,  I  believe,  is  no  longer  the  case.  It  is 
doubtful  that  few  people  fully  realize 
the  change  that  has  come  over  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Perhaps  those  who 
realize  it  least  serve  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber. There  are  a  determined  n'jmber  of 
people  in  the  House  who  will  not  back 
down,  ',\lio  Will  not  cave  in  to  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  who  are  willing  to  go  eyeball  to 
eyeball  with  him. 

To  that  point  let  it  be  clearly  tmder- 
stood  that  we  are  willing  to  remain  here 
as  long  as  is  nece.'^sarj',  to  undergo  count- 
less vetoes  to  get  the  message  across  to 
the  Executive.  On  this  issue,  we  will  not 
be  bowed.  We  do  not  do  this  to  hag.gle. 
We  do  not  do  this  to  simplv  spar  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
issue,  once  more,  is  quite  clear.  Our  in- 
tention is  to  stop  the  bombing.  We  ■=ceic 
nething  more.  We  will  accept  nothing 
less.  The  Congress  in  exercising  its  con- 
stitutional rights  must  do  as  it  sees  fit; 
the  President  may  respond  as  he  desires. 

By  voting  to  end  the  bombintr.  t'le 
Congress  is  saying  that  dropping  bombs 
is  not  a  good  way  to  ne.gotiate.  The  lives 
of  American  airmen  are  rot  to  be  used 
as  fodder  for  negotiated  settlements.  Dis- 
putes within  the  boundaries  of  other 
nations  must  be  resolved,  and  the  United 
States  may  be  a  party  to  the  negotiations 
if  it  .so  desires,  but  the  Congress  will  not 
allow  U.S,  military  intenention  with- 
out its  expre<:s  approval.  We  are  saying 
to  the  President  that  he  has  his  rights 
and  the  Con^re^s  has  its  rights,  and  that 
the  di«;patrhing  of  US,  n'lilitary  mm  to 
battle  is  a  constitutional  right  of  the 
Congress  and  not  an  extension  cf  the 
Pre<;ident's  right  to  negotiate. 

We  in  this  Chamber  have  all  listened 
to  the  conventional  wisdom  of  ,some  of 
our  leaders  who  urge  that  we  drop  this 
subject  for  now  and  take  it  up  again  at 
a  more  convenient  time.  There  is  nothing 
convenient  about  war.  There  is  nothing 
convenient  about  the  dropping  of  bombs. 
Under  any  rule  of  reason  the  dropping 
of  bombs  is  an  act  of  aggression  and  it 
is  our  Nation,  our  bombers  and  our  coun- 
trymen who  are  doing  this  by  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

These  act.-,  are  done  in  the  name  of 
negotiating;  How  or  why  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  understand.  How  in  the  name  of 
everj-thing  sacred  can  we  Members  of 
Congress  go  blithely  off  on  a  summer 
holiday  without  putting  and  end  to  this? 
Our  national  security  is  not  threatened 
by  the  Cambodian  belligerents.  Our  na- 
tionals in  that  nation  ought  to  be  neutrals 
and  free  from  involvement  in  the  fight- 
ing. If  ihey  are  not,  they  certainly  ought 
to  be  removed.  So  what  we  are  left  with  is 
bombing  as  a  ploy  for  international  ne- 
gotiations, I  find  it  hard  to  comprehend 
how  the  bomb  that  explodes  in  a  Cam- 
bodian village  strikes  a  blow  for  peace  in 
the  world. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fail  to  adopt 
an  amendment  to  end  this  military  ac- 
tivity in  Cambodia,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
our  Nation  turn  off  the  motors  of  war. 
I  would  hope  an  end  to  the  fighting  in 
Cambodia  could  be  found.  I  would  like 
peace  in  that  nation  as  much  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
way  to  help  others  seek  ):)cace  is  not  to 
declare  war  on  them.  We  serve  no  surge 
for  peace  by  bombing  in  Cambodia,  More 
hkely,  we  in  our  continued  bombing  serve 
as  a  catalyst  for  continued  violence  and 
death. 

I  urge  those  who  have  voted  to  end 
the  bombing  before  to  do  so  again.  And 
again,   if   necessaiy.   We  can   end   this 
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bombing  if  v.e  stand  firm.  We  can,  and 
I  believe  that  we  shall. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from      Connecticut      <Mr, 

GlAIMO  » . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  said,  we  are 
legislating  here  today  by  the  authority 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  we  are  legis- 
lating, make  no  mistake  about  it.  becau.se 
whether  the  date  is  August  15  or  June  30 
or  July  15.  we  are  in  effect  by  this  legis- 
lation sanctioning  bombing  and  sanc- 
tioning a  war. 

Here  we  are  at  this  moment  where  the 
entire  economic  and  domestic  affairs  of 
the  United  States  could  well  be  tied  up 
tomorrow  night  in  order  that  the  United 
States,  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
world  with  the  most  powerful  Air  Force 
can  continue  to  bomb  helpless  peasants 
running  around  in  Cambodia  from  one 
hideout  to  the  other.  Is  there  no  moral- 
ity left  in  our  hearts  in  this  Nation? 
Doesn't  anyone  worry  about  this  at  all? 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  have  assur- 
ances. I  will  take  the  assurance  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  minority 
leader,  as  I  have  said,  at  any  time.  He  is 
a  most  trustworthy  man  and  one  of  the 
mo.st  able  legislators  and  public  .serv- 
ants I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  to  sene 
with,  and  I  believe  him  when  he  says  he 
would  come  in  after  August  15  and  In- 
sist on  t'ne  ccnimiinieni  he  has  made  to- 
day against  further  bombing  and  combat 
activities. 

But  think  of  our  problem  today.  Think 
of  where  we  are.  The  whole  countrj'  is 
coming  to  a  halt.  Tliere  is  one  person 
who  by  a  simple  press  statement  today 
could  clarify  this  matter,  and  yet  we  hear 
nothing  but  silence  from  the  one  man 
who  could  clear  it;  Tlie  President  of  the 
United  States. 

He  has  spokesmen,  but  he  himself  re- 
mains silent. 

The  other  body  has  met  this  morning. 
They  finished  at  11  o'clock.  They  are  go- 
back  into  .session  at  2  o'clock  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  The  an- 
nouncement from  the  Senators  from  both 
parties  is  to  the  effect  that  as  of  11 
o'clock  there  is  no  agreement.  There  is 
no  agreement. 

So  we  are  asked  to  violate  our  consti- 
tutional duties  to  .-^ee  to  it  that  the  Pre,si- 
dent  acts  with  the  consent  and  will  of 
Congress  in  matters  of  war  and  we  are 
expected  to  concede — my  chairman  does 
not  like  the  words  "abject  surrender" 
but,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  abject  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Let  us  hear  a  word  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates.  With  one  state- 
ment, once  and  for  all,  he  can  .settle  this 
controversy  which  ha,*:  been  raging  for 
10  long  years. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates''  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Pre'-ident  of  the  United 
States  does  not  speak  to  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives. 
I  would  have  thought  that  on  a  matter 
aj  important  as  this  the  minority  leader 
would  have  been  able  to  sjicak  directly  to 


the  President  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  to  some  unnamed  spokesman.  Per- 
haps I  am  being  imduly  suspicious  but 
I  am  not  willing  to  accejit  the  word  of 
some  unnamed  spoke.sman  that  certain 
thing";  will  happen  on  Aupu-^t  15. 

The  President  of  the  TTniled  States  has 
alrtady  indicated  that  he  is  allergic  to 
agreeing  upon  any  kind  of  a  fixed  dat-. 
to  end  the  vpr.  He  has  stated  liis  oppo»;i- 
tion  to  that  kind  of  approach.  In  1971 
when  the  so-called  Man'^field  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  both  Hou-^^es  of  the 
Congre'^s  and  came  before  the  President 
for  sirnature,  the  President  Imperiously 
stated  he  would  pay  no  attention  to  the 
declaration  by  Congress  that  the  Pre'-;- 
dent  should  fix  a  date  for  ending  tiie  \\  v 
in  Vietnam. 

This  is  what  the  Pre.sidcnt  of  the 
I'nited  States  wrote  in  his  message  veto- 
ing the  bill; 

Section  601  expresses  a  jnfigment  alTOtit 
the  manner  in  whicii  the  American  invol.e- 
meiit  In  the  v  ar  should  be  ended.  Howe\er. 
It  is  Without  binding  force  or  eReet,  and  i".. 
does  not  retlect  my  judgment  about  the  way 
in  wlUch  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a 
coixh'.slon.  My  signing  of  the  bill  that  con- 
tains this  section,  therefore,  will  not  chance 
the  policies  I  have  pnrsvied  and  that  I  sha:i 
continue  to  ptirsiic  toward  this  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  shall  we  now  accept 
the  word  of  seme  unnamed  spokesman 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  in  writing?  I  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  word  of  some  member 
of  the  White  House  hierarchy  as  to  the 
views  of  the  President.  Much  too  fic- 
qucntly  such  .statements  have  later  been 
repudiated  as  not  correctly  expressing 
the  President's  ideas. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  YATES,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ne-.v  Yo:-k  '  Mr.  Ke.mp  ' . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  the  distingui-jhed  minority  leader 
is  asking  u.s  to  accept  the  word,  neces- 
sarily, of  an  unnamed  White  House 
spokesman  ao  much  as  he  is  asking  us 
to  recognize  his  w"ord  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  integrity,  who  is  praised  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  that  we  accept 
his  word  that  the  President  would  have 
to  conie  back  to  the  Congress  for  author- 
ity to  continue  combat  activity  after 
August  15. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman overlooks  the  fact  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  docs  not  have  the  power 
to  stop  the  war.  That  i.s  the  point  that 
is  involved,  not  the  honor  or  the  w"orcl 
of  the  minority  leader.  The  question  is 
still  where  does  the  President  stand? 

Let  the  President  state  his  views  to 
the  Congress.  He  has  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  legislative  oranch  on  this 
question  heretofore.  I  cannot  accept  this 
so-called  compromise  at  this  time  be- 
cause it  grant.?  authority — congressionrtl 
authority— to  the  Pre.'^idcnt  to  contmuo 
liis  combat  actions  in  Cambodia.  I  will 
not  vote  to  give  him  that  authority. 

Mr.  M.A,HbN,  Mr,  Chairman,  tliis  is 
not  a  contest  over  whose  w"ord  will  be 
accepted.  Tlie  committee  bill  would 
write  into  the  law  of  the  land  that  all 
bombing  in  and  over  Cambodia,  and  all 
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combat  activities,  will  cease  by  August 
15.  That  will  be  the  law  of  the  land 
if  the  committee  position  is  upheld. 

We  do  not  ask  for  the  assurances  of 
r.nyone  with  respect  to  our  actions  here. 
We  are  wriliJig  into  law  for  the  first 
tmie  an  unequivocal  cutoff  date.  There- 
fore, I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  realize  the 
bill  must  be  passed,  and  that  a  compro- 
mise is  necessary.  I  hope  no  amendments 
will  be  offered  or  adopted. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Clerk  to  read. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  just  finished  talking  v.ith  the 
President  himself  for  appro.ximately  10 
minutes,  and  he  as.sured  me  personally 
that  everytliing  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
tlie  House  is  a  commitment  by  him. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
intention  to  support  H.R.  9055.  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  althouph  I 
do  not  believe  the  limitation  upon  mili- 
tary activity  in  Southeast  Ai-\a  to  be  in 
the  national  interest. 

I  have  previously  boen  recorded  on 
this  issue  many  times.  On  each  such  oc- 
casion. I  have  resisted  such  limiting  hin- 
euage.  No  new  facts  have  been  presented 
which  cause  me  to  rever>e  my  position. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  special  cii'- 
cumstances  exist  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
It  appropriates  funds  which  are  urgently 
needed.  The  war  issue  is  largely  extra- 
neous to  the  bulk  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated. The  bill — because  of  its  "must" 
character — has  been  selected  as  a  vehicle 
to  rai.se  once  again  the  war  issue.  The.se 
special  circumstances  have  given  the 
Congress  and  the  President  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  pressure  politics  on  an  is- 
sue of  far  reaching  international  signif- 
icance. 

I  shall  not  repeat  arguments  which  I 
have  made  heretofore  and  which  I  believe 
remain  valid.  My  view  remains  that  the 
United  States,  in  the  name  of  peace  has 
an  important  role  to  play  m  Southeast 
Asia. 

Given  the  nece.ssity  of  ihe  bills  passage 
however,  some  compromise  is  required 
to  move  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent from  their  inflexible  and  contrary 
positions.  The  bill  represents  a  compro- 
mise. I  do  not  like  its  limiting  language. 
but  I  .shall  support  the  bill  r.-  a  matter  of 
legislative  necessity. 

My  vote  should  not  Ije  undcr.^tood. 
however,  as  reflecting  a  change  in  my 
view  that  our  policy  of  resistance  to  ag- 
gression is  and  has  been  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  in  this  Chamber  have  consistently 
oppo.sed  setting  any  date  for  cutoffs  or 
withdrawals  of  military  action.  We  be- 
lieve that  to  be  a  poor  tactic  when  deal- 
ing with  an  adversary  of  any  kind  and 
especially  a  military  adversary. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .sense  a 
feeling  of  understanding  and  willingness 
to  cooperate  and  compromise  here  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  today.  I  sense  a  strong  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  many  in  the  Congre.ss 
who  have  strong  differences  to  reach  an 
agreement  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
country,  I  .sense  a  strong  feeling  on  the 


part  of  the  President  to  reach  an  accord 
with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  Member  of 
Congre.ss  who  has  consistently  opposed 
the  tactic  of  announcing  military  inten- 
tions in  advance,  I  am  willing  to  modify 
that  position  here  today  and  join  in  the 
effort  for  accord  and  vote  for  this  bill 
which  .sets  August  15.  1973,  as  a  final 
cutoff  for  U.S.  mihtary  activities  in  or 
over  Southeast  Asia. 

I  join  with  the  President  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  prayer  thai  real  peace 
will  finally  .settle  u!3on  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  been  fi- 
nally forced  by  Congress  to  set  a  date 
to  end  the  war  in  Indochina.  But  his 
an;ument  that  we  permit  lum  to  con- 
tinue his  100-plane-a-day  bombing  as- 
saults on  Cambodia  and  Laos  until  Au- 
gust 15  in  order  "to  assure  the  success 
of  peace  negotiations"'  is  a  strange  de- 
parture from  tlie  ritual  arguments 
i.gainst  a  date  certain  in  the  past. 

Always  before  the  President  has  ar- 
gued that  setting  a  date  certain  would 
hamper  negotiations.  Now.  he  maintains 
such  an  action  would  assi.t  negotiations. 
It  is  true  that  arguments  supporting 
this  ugly  war  over  the  years  have  had 
an  "Alice  in  Wonderland  '  tone  to  them 
but  this  latest  reversal  .seems  beyond 
comprehension. 

The  issue  is  simple.  The  people  want 
this  war  over.  They  want  it  over  loday^ 
not  Augu.st  15. 

The  President  does  not  understand 
that.  He  never  has.  Does  the  Congress 
understand  it?  It  never  has  to  date. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
voted  for  the  antibombing  program  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  because  it  will  assure  continued 
operation  of  the  Government  and  end  the 
bombing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  new  language  enlarges  upon  that 
passed  earlier  in  the  week  by  ilie  House 
in  that  its  proliibition  on  bombing  ex- 
tends beyond  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  all 
of  Southeast  Asia.  A  dale  certain  for  the 
end  of  all  military  operations  is  included. 
Even  more  significanlly,  tiie  President 
and  the  Congress  have  established  a 
working  relation.shi!)  whereby  he  will 
have  to  seek  sjiecific  congressional  au- 
thorization to  undertake  any  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia  after  Au- 
gust 15.  Finally,  the  establishment  of 
this  agreement  between  the  President 
and  the  Congre.ss  will  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  funding  which  is  needed  to 
honor  Federal  commitments  for  a  wide 
variety  of  important  Government  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Cliaiiinan.  the  minority  leader  'Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  <  asks  us  to  set  a  date  for  the 
ending  of  the  bombing  of  Cambodia.  Au- 
gust 15,  1973.  He  tells  us  that  President 
Nixon  wants  this  date  set.  That  the 
President  has  agreed  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing on  that  date  if  Congre.ss  will  agree 
and  will  go  ahead  and  pass  these  apiiro- 
iniation  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  .set- 
ting of  this  date  of  August  15.  1973.  as 
the  date  to  stop  bombing  would  be  an  im- 
moral act  by  Congress.  It  would  be  the 


licensing  by  Congress  of  a  6-week  bomb- 
ing holocaust  on  a  small,  defenseless 
country.  It  would  be  Congress  saying  to 
the  President.  "Bomb  them  into  dust  for 
45  days.  Use  up  all  the  bombs  you  have. 
Send  every  airplane  you  have." 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  the 
route  to  take.  We  want  the  bombing 
stopped — and  now — not  next  week,  not 
August  15.  Please,  no  new  blood  on  our 
hands. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Rules  Committee,  by  a  vote  10  to  5  on 
yesterday  reported  out  the  rule  we  had 
under  consideration.  The  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  and  other  colleagues  testified. 
pro  and  con,  concerning  the  proper  rule 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  under 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  now 
existing  in  our  almost  10-year  war  head- 
ache in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  wish  to  repeat  rather  briefly  com- 
ments I  made  to  the  Rules  Committee 
yesterday  regarding  what  I  believe  is  the 
sworn  duty  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. That  admonition  was  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  desires  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  and  the  Congres.s— 
to  immediately  terminate  this  unfortu- 
nate war  10.000  miles  away,  which  has 
already  cost  the  American  people  over 
$150  billion,  over  45.000  American  boys 
dead,  and  over  350.000  casualties.  As  the 
years  pass,  generations  in  the  future  will 
be  pointing  to  this  epoch  of  our  Govern- 
ments  international  "blupper  "  in  South- 
east Asia  as  the  most  startling  mistake 
that  has  been  committed  by  our  Nation 
in  history — either  domestic  or  inter- 
national. 

When  you  are  voting  this  afternoon. 
.vour  mind  .should  reflect  back  and  give 
some  very  strong  consideration  to  what 
the  people  back  home  are  thinking  about 
The  deplorable  veto  which  the  President 
made  last  week  in  his  effort  to  continue 
bombing  and  killing  the  people  in  this 
unfortunate  and  defen.seless  nation  of 
Cambodia  without  any  consultation  with 
the  Congress.  The  decision  was  no  doubt 
made  by  the  President  through  the  ad- 
vice of  the  military  brass  hats  who  have 
been  urging  the  continuance  of  this 
Southca.st  Asia  debacle  over  the  last  4  or 
5  years. 

I  do  hope  that  the  minds  of  our  col- 
leagues today  will  reflect  back  to  the  fall 
of  1968  when  our  President  was  cam- 
paigning over  the  Nation  assuring  the 
people  that  he  had  a  plan — and  in  some 
speeches  he  called  it  a  secret  plan — to 
terminate  and  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Millions  throughout  the  Nation  beheved 
him.  In  his  closing  speech,  immediately 
previous  to  the  election  of  1968.  he  de- 
voted most  of  the  mes.sage  that  if  they 
wanted  this  war  terminated  without  de- 
lay they  should  vote  for  him  in  that  elec- 
tion approximately  4'o  years  ago. 

After  the  1969  Inauguration,  many 
months  passed  before  there  was  even  a 
remote  effort  to  carry  out  the  main  plank 
in  his  platform  in  that  close  election  he 
won  in  1968.  His  assurances  which  he 
gave  to  the  people  of  his  plan  for  peace — 
and  immediate  peace — was  the  No.  1  rea- 
son that  he  was  elected  in  1968  for  a  4- 
year  period  as  President  and  Commander 
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in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  people 
listened  to  promises  and  waited  in  vain 
for  about  3  years  and  7  months  when  the 
President  sen.sed  that  he  must  again  re- 
sort to  the  Vietnam  issue  for  victory. 
Last  October  1972  the  newspapers,  TV, 
and  radio  were  almost  daily  filled  with 
the  great  peace  propaganda  that  Mr. 
Kissinger  was  making  with  conferences 
in  Southeast  Asia,  Europe,  and  Washing- 
ton. The  American  people  today  have  not 
forgotten  that  on  the  shadow  of  election 
eve,  Mr.  Kissinger  and  the  President,  on 
the  news  media,  television,  radio,  an- 
nounced the  great  event  of  peace  with 
honor  in  our  time  that  had  taken  place — 
sealed,  signed  and  delivered  in  Paris. 

Millions  throughout  the  Nation  today 
are  now  convinced  that  they  witnessed  a 
replay  last  October  of  the  same  as.sur- 
ances  of  world  peace — an  i.ssue  on  which 
President  Nixon  won  the  election  in  1968. 
On  election  day  1972  the  people  went  to 
the  polls  and  in  their  enthusiasm  and 
happiness  of  a  signed  and  finally-won  in- 
ternational peace.  The  President  won  "4 
more  years"  by  a  handsome  majority. 

The  American  people  have  been 
aroused  by  the  Presidents  continued  ne- 
glect to  terminate  the  war  in  Cambodia 
and  the  great-  majority  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Senate  have  voted  tliis  week  to 
immediately  terminate  that  unfortunate 
epoch  in  world  history  today.  Now — not 
August  1  or  August  15 — but  now.  Many 
lives  wiU  be  .sacrificed,  both  civilian  and 
military,  between  now  and  August  15. 
This  Congress  today  should  iiot  reject 
the  authority  and  power  given  to  it  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
when  it  said  that  "only  the  Congress  can 
declare  war,"  We  are  now  in  approxi- 
mately the  tenth  year  of  an  undeclared 
war.  Let  us  follow  the  majority  of  the 
(1  thoughts  of  the  majority  of  the  206  mil- 
lion Americans  in;;tead  of  one  individual. 
President  Nixon. 

If  on  this  day  the  Congress  follows  the 
Constitutional  law  of  this  country  and 
votes  to  uphold  and  stand  by  the  bill  we 
enacted  to  terminate  this  war,  which 
was  veoted  by  the  President,  you  will  rea- 
lize that  the  people  of  your  district,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  will  con'^ratulate  you 
and  ratify  your  statesmanship  and  your 
decision  to  stop  the  criminal  and  unlaw- 
ful bombing  In  Cambodia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
•  Mr.  F^,ynt'>  .  My  reasons  are  the  same  as 
tho.-^e  I  advanced  on  May  10— H.R.  3570. 

Just  for  practice  I  will  restate  them. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  we  cease  to 
apply  militaiT  pre.s.'^ure  on  any  part  of 
Indochina,  the  oceanic  tide  of  Its  an- 
cient culture  will  close  over  our  presence: 
it  will  obliterate  any  arrangements  we 
might  be  plea.scd  to  call  permanent.  It 
will  dissolve  pledges  and  relation.ships 
as  soon  as  the  ink  dries  on  the  documents 
which  purpose  to  guarantee  them.  That 
being  so,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  pro- 
viding further  leverage  in  the  form  of 
bombing  authority  to  bring  today's  North 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  leaders  to 
the  conference  table?  Who  among  us 
can  even  name  the  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam  whose  signatures  would  have 
•■■    been  essential  to  similar  arrangements 


since  1963?  Yet  we  dare  not  assume  the 
leadership  of  a  totalitarian  state  is  more 
dependable  because  It  is  more  durable. 

They  will  sign  what  it  pleases  them  to 
sign,  and  history  will  release  them 
from  that  pledge  when  it  suits  them.  In 
that  light  any  massive  series  of  raids  at 
great  cost  merely  to  .secure  a  diplomatic 
gesture  has  to  be  viewed  as  fooli.sh.  It  is 
foolish  because  it  .secures  the  form,  not 
the  sub.stance  of  accommodation.  If 
America  truly  insisted  on  the  substance, 
which  is  to  "ay  "a  generation  of  peace  " 
as  we  understand  the  term.  America 
might  back  the  bombing  indefinitely.  But 
America  does  not  insist  upon  it.  America 
knows  better. 

We  know  we  lack  both  the  wisdom  and 
the  power  to  effect  tranquility  in  a  part 
of  the  world  v.c  understand  so  little.  We 
know  al.so  that  45  more  days  of  raids  can 
co.st  more  POW's  and  MIA's.  Experience 
tells  us  we  will  consider  their  plight  a 
justification  for  extending  the  deadline. 
So  we  .see  no  advantages  stemmine  from 
the  bombing  which  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages. And  if  the  President  .sees  them, 
he  has  yet  to  explain  them.  Only  2  weeks 
ago  Dr.  Kissinger  appeared  at  a  briefing 
before  .some  200  Members  of  this  body. 
He  said  that  the  latest  agreements  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  facilitated  by 
the  realization  on  the  part  of  Hanoi  that, 
"no  military  solution  was  po.s.sible."  I 
then  asked  him  a  most  natural  question, 
"in  that  event  what  factors  justify  the 
continued  bombing  of  Cambodia"? 
"Cambodia,"  he  replied,  "is  different." 
We  did  not  get  to  pursue  the  distinc- 
tion, but  up  to  that  moment  every  initia- 
tive in  Cambodia  wa.s  defended  with  re- 
spect to  its  impact  on  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam.  Now,  suddently,  it  is  different. 
Yet  if  it  is  unrelated  to  the  military  sohi- 
tion  which  Hanoi  no  longer  wants  in 
Vietnam,  to  what  situation  is  it  related? 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Richardson 
once  justified  the  bombing  as  es.sential 
to  preserve  an  independent  regime  In 
Phnom  Penh.  Cold  is  the  spine  that  does 
not  get  chills  from  th.at  rationale.  After 
10  years,  50.000  lives,  and  $150  billion 
have  slipped  away  maintaining  inde- 
pendent regimes  in  Cambodia's  neigh- 
boring territories,  we  have  learned  that 
no  regime  we  have  guaranteed  either  in- 
dependent or  durable. 

No,  it  is  clear,  the  only  safe  thing  to 
do,  the  only  rational  thing  to  do,  the 
only  right  thing  to  do  is  simply  to  agree 
that  no  military  solution  is  possible  and 
act  accordingly — at  once. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  House  floor  today  re- 
minds mc  in  some  respects  of  the  at- 
mosphere that  prevailed  when  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  passed  in 
August  1964. 

Emotions  were  hich.  The  prestige  of 
the  Presidency  and  therefore  of  the 
United  States  were  thought  to  be  at 
stake.  Little  attention  was  given  to  the 
precise  effect  of  the  language  under  con- 
sideration. The  resolution  at  that  time 
was  interpreted  to  the  personal  satis- 
faction of  each  Member.  Certainly,  in 
voting  for  it,  I  did  not  believe  it  con- 
stituted a  conveyance  of  extensive  war 
powers  to  the  President.  I  have  regretted 
that  vote  ever  since. 


Today  the  .situation  is  similar,  with 
some  new  added  factoj^  Almcst  all 
Members  have  holidayplims  and  are 
eager  to  effect  a  connfcromi.se  to  avoiti 
staying  in  Washingtoi\for  the  July  4 
week. 

This  was  probably  th^  most  iiersua- 
sive  factor  in  causing  the  House  to 
change  positions  overnight. 

The  prestige  of  the  Presidency  Is  at 
siake  for  reasons  that  did  not  exist  m 
1964. 

Many  Menibcrs  v.ere  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  President  would  accept  an  Au- 
gast  15  cu'off  and.  further,  that  he 
v.ould  ask  for  congressional  authority 
if  military  measures  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  deemed  necessary  after  August  15. 

There  a.ssurances  are  cited  as  con- 
ces.^ions  sufficient  to  justify  approval  of 
the  compromi.se.  To  mc.  while  gratifying 
and  helpful,  they  do  not  justify  the  com- 
promise. 

Many  Members  see  the  compromi,se  as 
a  way  to  end  the  war  in  Cambodia.  It 
can  al.so  be  argued  that  it  is  a  45-day 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  because  clearly 
it  establishes  congressional  sanction 
for  acts  of  war  in  Cambodia.  Laos  and 
both  Vietnams  for  that  period  of  time. 

In  saying  that.  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  leave 
the  imDre.s.sion  that  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent will  u.se  this  sanction  to  undertake 
militarv  measures  beyond  those  he  would 
otherwise  press.  I  am  proud  of  the  Prcs- 
ider.fs  exception.U  record  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  in  particular  his  success  in  e\- 
tricatint?  our  ground  forces  and  POW's 
from  Vietnam. 

Nevertheless  the  war  powers  a-scribcd 
to  the  Conircss  by  the  Constitution  are 
very  precious  and  precise  They  should 
not  be  exercised  to  approve  acts  of  war. 
except  on  the  basis  of  thorough  justifi- 
cation. The  Congress  should  guard  these 
powers  very  jealously. 

In  my  view,  the  President  has  not 
made  a  sufficient  case  for  acts  of  war  in 
Cambodia.  For  that  reason.  I  will  not 
support  this  resolution,  because,  to  me, 
it  contains  a  conveyance  of  warmaking 
authority  for  a  45-day  period. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  ."^ujiport  of  HR.  gO.'iS,  the  second  sup- 
Iilemental  aopropri.itions  bill,  which  ab- 
solutely limits  the  amount  of  time  funds 
may  be  spent  in  support  of  military  ac- 
tivities in  Cambodia  and  Laos  until  Au- 
gust 15,  1973. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  .'^ee  that  the  Presidei.t 
has  reacted  to  the  votes  this  past  week 
which  sought  to  curtail  the  hostilities  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  He  has  recogni7('l 
the  important  role  that  Congress  must 
have  in  detennining  how  and  where  mil- 
itary activity  may  take  I'lace.  When  the 
President  signs  this  bill  he  will  shov.- 
that  he  is  willing  to  write  into  the  lav.- 
of  the  country  a  new  definition  of  war 
powers.  No  President  ha,s  ever  signed  a 
similar  piece  of  legislation.  Moreover,  the 
President  has  promi.sed  to  bring  any  ac- 
tion concerning  any  militarj-  activity  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos  before  August  15  to 
the  attention  of  Congre.ss  for  approval, 
thus  confirming  his  comiiutment  to  Uie 
ci  n.  opt  of  v,\Tr  powers. 

The  inclusion  of  this  language  in  the 
ap; 'opriations  legislation  at  tins  time  is 
heartening  to  those  of  us  who.  hke  my- 
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self,  have  sponsored  war  power  bills.  We 
are  seeking  to  reaffirm  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  and  to  give  the 
legislative  branch  a  voice  in  determining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  future  hostili- 
ties anywhere  in  the  world.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  critical  decision  on  the  part 
of  tiie  President  should  not  be  over- 
looked, nor  should  the  opportunit.v  to 
incorporate  it  into  our  public  laws  be  by- 
passed. I  believe  that  a  vote  in  fa\'or  of 
tlie  delegation  of  power  to  ConKiess  to 
conlrril  declarations  of  war  far  outweighs 
any  purist  views  which  would  deal  only 
with  our  immediate  military  entangle- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  intend 
to  vote  -present"  on  the  pas.sa:'.e  of  thi.'^ 
bill.  I  voted  against  the  Fiynt  amend- 
ment and  the  proposed  amendment  to  it 
would  have  widened  the  prohibitions  on 
actions  by  the  U.S.  Government  via  the 
device  of  bans  on  particular  kinds  of 
spending  of  appropriated  moneys.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  these  excursions  by 
this  body  into  areas  of  iwwer  and  .iuris- 
diction  allocated  to  another  branch  of 
the  Government  are  dangerous  and  un- 
wise. 

This  is  particularly  true  as,  in  this  in- 
stance, they  would  seek  to  terminate  hos- 
tilities of  long  standing  by  legislative 
fiat,  irrespective  of  the  consequences. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  vhen  this  body  will. 
by  a  rider,  seek  to  repeal  the  law  of  grav- 
ity. 

In  the  Far  East  President  Nixon  finally 
has  brought  a  measure  of  peace.  All  that 
remains  is  to  end  the  hostilities  in  Cam- 
bodia on  a  basis  that  is  stable.  The  Pres- 
ident has  done  a  magnificent  job  to  quiet 
the  other  areas  involved.  He  has  gained 
the  return  of  the  war  prisoners  and 
otherwise  headed  the  entire  episode,  nov.- 
over  a  decade  old.  to  conclusion. 

Congressional  incursion  into  this  area 
in  the  past  has  been  of  absolutely  no 
benefit.  We  are  told  by  returned  POW's 
that  they  only  served  to  lengthen  the 
war  and  its  miseries.  But  here,  once  more. 
Congress  wants  to  dabble  into  the  mat- 
ter. In  this  case,  by  means  of  the  Au- 
gust 15  expenditure  deadline,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  no  more  than  slow  i)oison 
which  will  paralyze  and  by  that  date  kill 
off  any  reasonable  chance  the  President 
has  garnered  to  stop  the  hostilities  on 
a  stable  basis.  All  the  opposition  has  to 
do  to  render  us  powerless  to  impose  a 
fair  and  permanent  .settlement  is  to  wait 
it  out  a  few  weeks. 

In  short.  I  view  tiie  exercise  as  one 
which  possibly  shuts  off  one  war  at  the 
certain  price  of  a  wide-open  ticket  to 
another  one.  To  me.  that  is  an  extremely 
bad  bargain. 

Therefore.  I  camiot  vote  for  this  meas- 
ure which  contains  the  Augu.st  15  cutoff. 
Nor  can  I  vote  against  the  necessaiy  ap- 
propriations rightfully  included  in  the 
second  supplemental.  Those  are  my  rea- 
sons lor  the  vote  of  •picsent"  which  I 
will  shortly  be  casting. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
use  m  .support  of  the  conference  report 
and  the  August  15  cessation  of  U.S.  mili- 
t.irv  activity  in  Indochina. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  voted  in  support  of 
an  immediate  termination  of  the  Cam- 
bodian   bombing    and    when    that    bill 
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was  vetoed.  I  voted  to  override  the  veto. 
The  effort  to  override  fell  short  by  35 
votes.  In  this  second  attempt  to  create 
an  immediate  cutoff,  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  futile  effort. 

The  President  has  announced  that 
anything  les.s  than  an  August  15  cut-off 
will  be  vetoed.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
we  have  the  35  votes  that  we  lacked 
before. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  we  need  this 
bill  and  the  many  others  that  must  pass 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  if  we  v.ant  to  keeiJ  this  Government 
and  country  opcratiiv,.  If  v.e  continue 
to  play  thi.s  game  of  political  brinkman- 
ship with  the  executive  branch  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  this  country  m  an  economic 
and  administrative  strait.jacket  of  ter- 
rible con.scQuence.s. 

College  students  will  go  v.ithout  loans 
which  we.  the  Congress,  have  promised. 
Federal  emplo.vees.  public  safety  officers, 
and  veterans  will  go  without  pay  or  re- 
tirement benefits.  Many  necessary  and 
important  programs  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man services  will  evaporate. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  acce|)t  this  compromise  cutoff 
date  with  reluctance.  If  I  could  have  my 
way  we  would  be  out  of  Cambodia  today. 
I  went  on  ihe  record  to  that  effect 
earlier. 

However.  I  am  realistic  enough  to 
realize  that  we  cannot  achieve  that.  Fur- 
thermore. I  realize  that  the  very  success 
of  our  democratic  lorm  of  .s^overnment 
is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  compro- 
mise. We  have  a  compromise  that  is 
workable  and  honorable.  It  will  end  the 
war. 

This  conference  report,  for  the  fii-st 
time  ever,  .sets  a  date  certain  for  the  end 
of  our  military  engagement  in  Indo- 
china. We  have  the  commitment  of  the 
President  that  he  will  accept  this  cut- 
off. We  have  the  word  of  the  White 
Hou.se  tiiat  no  military  activity  will  be 
ordered  by  the  President  after  that  date 
without  tiie  express  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

Knowing  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  re- 
alizing further  that  since  the  10th  of 
May  this  House  has  consistently  oppo.sed 
any  efforts  to  prolong  our  engagement 
in  Cambodia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  stand  today  on  the  verge  of  ending 
this  war  once  and  for  all. 

We  sliould  not  let  this  opportunity  slip 
through  our  fingers  by  stubbornly  in- 
sisting upon  an  immediate  tcrminaton. 
We  do  not  have  the  votes  to  do  that.  We 
do  have  tlie  votes  to  end  the  war  by  Au- 
gust 15  and  I  urge  that  the  House  do 
just  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON  '  during  the  reading' .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re.serving  the 
right  to  object,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appiopnation.s  to  permit  debate 


on  amendments  relating  to  the  Cam- 
bodian situation  to  continue  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  without  an  effort 
to  cut  off  .such  debate? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  of  course,  we  have 
had  some  debate  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  Southeast  Asia  amendment 
and  we  will  have  further  debate.  There 
will  be  no  disposition  to  be  arbitrary 
or  unreasonable  in  restricting  debate. 

Of  course,  we  could  debate  it  until 
midnight.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has 
in  mind  some  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Well.  I  u.'^e  the  term,  •rea- 
sonable." advisedly. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAHON  'during  the  reading  i .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  renew  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  address  the  same 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

If  there  is  assurance  that  there  will 
be  a  reasonable  opportimity  for  debate— 
and  I  underline  the  word  "reasonable"— 
then  I  certainly  will  not  object. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  have  I  served  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  39  years  and  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  being  otherwise 
than  fair? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  'during  the  read- 
ing'. Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
may  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  th> 
bill. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  ^during  the  reading  > . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  be  open  to  amend- 
ment, from  this  point  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFfERED    BV    ,MR      F.VAN3 
Of    COLORADO 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man   I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  307.  None  of  the  funds  lierein  appro- 
piialed  under  tills  Act  may  be  expended  to 
.support  directly  or  indirectly  comhat  activi- 
ties in  or  over  Cambodia  or  Laos  or  off  tlic 
shores  of  Cambodia  or  Laos  by  United  State.-. 
forces,  and  after  Augu.st  15,  1973.  no  other 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  under  any 
other  Act  may  be  expended  for  such  piirpcsc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Evan.s  of  Colo- 
rado: On  page  57  of  the  bill,  line  23,  strike 
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the  word  "or"  between  the  words  "Cambo- 
dia" and  "Laos",  and  insert  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof;  and  after  the  word  "Laos  '  on  line  23 
insert  a  comma  and  add  the  following: 
";lorth  Vietnam  and  Soiuh  Vietnam". 

And  on  line  24.  strike  the  word  "or"  be- 
tween the  words  "Cambodia"  and  "Laos"  and 
Insert  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof  and  after  the 
word  "Laos"  on  said  line  23  insert  a  comma 
und  add  the  following:  "North  Vietnam  and 
.South  Vietnam". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re.serve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  mind  saying  that  both  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  yesterday 
and  since,  when  we  considered  the  biil 
that  was  to  be  brought  to  the  House  to- 
day. I  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
making  up  my  mind  what  I  was  going 
to  do. 

In  the  committee,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  had  no  other  choice,  that  a  veto  had 
not  been  overridden  and  therefore  it  was 
up  to  the  House  to  offer  something  dif- 
ferent to  the  President.  Then  I  began  to 
think,  "Well,  we  have  other  issues  at 
stake  here;  we  have  a  continuing  reso- 
lution with  tougher  limitations  on  it: 
we  have  a  debt  ceiling  bill  which  has 
different  limitations  on  it."  I  began  to 
feel,  in  the  ab.sence  of  any  indication 
from  the  White  House  or  the  President 
himself  as  to  what  the  position  of  the 
President  would  be.  that  probably  the 
best  course  of  action  would  be  to  .send 
back  to  the  White  House  exactly  the 
same  bill  he  vetoed  with  the  message 
hopefully  being  that  a  strong  majority 
of  the  House  and  Senate  believe  we 
should  cut  off  all  our  military  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
these  proceedings  in  the  House  this 
afternoon.  I  have  been  most  impressed. 
I  mast  say,  w  ith  the  a.ssuranccs  that  have 
been  brought  to  us  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  first  of  all  on  his  per- 
sonal word,  which  I  was  inclined  to  take, 
and  then,  after  the  challenge  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
and  Illinois  regarding,  not  the  word  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  but 
the  word  of  the  people  upon  whom  the 
minority  leader  in  the  White  House  was 
relying,  I  was  then  considerablv  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  minoritv 
leader  came  back  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  a  few  minutes  ago  with  the 
assurances  that  he  had  just  spoken  per- 
sonally with  the  President,  and  that  the 
President  had  personally  assured  the 
minority  leader  that  the  remarks  he  had 
just  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  were 
correct,  and  reflected  the  commitment 
of  the  President,  and  that  if  for  any  rea- 
son the  President  wanted  to  become  in- 
volved in  military  activities  in  Southeast 
Asia  after  August  15,  that  before  doing  so 
he  would  come  back  to  the  Congress  and 
ask  for  authority  from  the  Congress  to 
take  such  action. 

On  the  strength  of  those  assurances 
the  amendment  which  I  offer  would 
merely  add  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  to  the  provisions  of  section  307. 
For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tile  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  point  of  order  has  been  re- 
served, I  would  not  want  to  reserve  a 
point  of  order  because  I  think  we  are 
operating  here  in  a  spirit  of  compromi.se. 
I  can  understand  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  and  in  that  spirit 
of  compromise  I  did  not  raise  a  point  of 
order,  but  of  course  that  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  join  in 
this  overwhelming  spirit  of  compromise. 
For  my  part.  I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  very  deeply  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Mahoni 
whether  the  gentleman  desires  to  press 
his  point  of  order? 

POINT    OF    ORDrR 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman:  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  '  Mr.  Evans  > . 

The  language  of  the  amendment  goes 
to  funds  beyond  the  .<;cope  of  the  bill, 
and  is  therefore  legislation  on  an  ap- 
proijriation  bill.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  under  any  other 
act  for  activities  in  or  over  North  or 
South  Vietnam. 

The  rule  protects  a  propo.sed  legisla- 
tive prcvi.^ion  which  would  prohibit  the 
use  01  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for 
activities  in  or  over  Cambodia  or  Lao.s. 
The  rule  does  not  protect  additional  leg- 
islation such  as  that  propo.sed  in  the 
amendment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proiiriations,  I  feel  it  is  my  responsibility 
to  try  to  protect  the  bill.  I  have  no  strong 
feeling  about  the  matter.  I  just  feel  that 
the  language  is  subject  to  a  point  of  or- 
der, and  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  make 
tlie  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Evans i  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  in  considering  a  bill  which  extends 
limitations  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  that 
it  would  certainly  be  in  order  to  extend 
those  limitations  to  other  portions  of 
Southeast  Asia,  which  is  the  sole  purpo.se 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
can  understand  very  clearly,  and  I  think, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Evans' 
can  understand  the  position  of  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Mahon  I  in  raising  his  point  of  order. 

I  want  to  make  my  own  position  clear 
because  it  mii;ht  be  helpful  in  this  area. 


and  that  is  that  we  are  operating,  as  I 
said  before,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tiiink  I 
understand  the  feelings  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Mahon  '  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  for 
responsibility  for  this  bill  as  he  has  cx- 
pre.s.sed  him.self.  However,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  tempered  with 
the  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  as  the  gentleman  has  .so 
eloquently  described  it  in  his  opening 
remarks,  and  to  approach,  as  the  gentle- 
man did.  the  Committee  on  Rules  when 
the  gentleman  knew  that  there  were 
problems  of  the  type  that  should  be  met 
on  a  temperate  basis. 

I  am  sure  that  were  he  aware  early  on 
that  tliis  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  that  he  would  probably  have  been 
constrained  to  ask  for  a  waiver  of  the 
point  of  order,  and  it  is  now  within  his 
power  to  use  that  .same  kind  of  discre- 
tion. I  believe  that  what  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting  is  going  to  increa.se  the  as- 
surances and  the  confidence  of  this 
Hou.se  in  precisely  what  we  are  doing  on 
a  mea.sure  that  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
bill  that  we  are  considering,  and  I  should 
hope  that  we  could  find  some  way  in 
which  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  and  not  be 
hung  up  on  the  technicality  of  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  \iew 
of  the  statements  and  a.s,surances  that 
liave  been  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
ai.sle.  I  withdraw  mv  point  of  order 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  u.se  the  5 
minutes.  I  am  neither  for  nor  against  the 
amendment.  Whatever  provision  is  made, 
whatever  action  is  taken,  the  result  of  it 
is  that  we  will  be  for  the  first  time  au- 
thorizing hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia  if 
we  pass  any  provision  of  this  type  per- 
mitting hostilities  for  any  period  of  time. 
The  point  is  not  whether  wc  do  it  with 
respect  to  Cambodia  or  Laos  or  Vietnam. 
We  have  not.  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  authorized  the  President  to 
engage  in  hostilities  beyond  his  con.stilu- 
tional  authority  since  that  time— unless 
we  do  it  today. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th.e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN  What  does  the  gentle- 
man think  we  have  been  voting  for  when 
we  have  voted  for  appropriation.-  that 
have  financed  our  military  effort  over 
there  for  each  of  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Simply  to  pass  an 
appropriation  or  authorization  generally 
for  some  money  for  the  military  is  not  to 
declare  war.  We  are  asked  today  to 
authorize  for  a  period  of  time  the  exer- 
ci,se  of  the  war  power  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Only  Congress  can 
do  it.  and  this  will  demon.strate  the  first 
time  we  have  done  it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  seem  to  me  th.at  the  gentlemans 
amcndmeni  has  mucli  \vi^,dom  if  one 
'vant.s  t..  compromise  here  today.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  possibility  of  a  compro- 
mise going  to  Augirst  15  and  including 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Tliat  seems 
to  me  a  m.orc  rcali.^tic  approach  to  com- 
promise tha:i  merely  c.\tendmt!  the  date 
to  August  15.  That  is  v.hy  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaiiin..!).  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  vield  to  the  gentl"- 
nr^n  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  ihi.ik  u  i.-.  incouect 
to  say  that  the  Hou..e,  by  adoptnv.i  the 
committee  recommendation  today,  is 
jilacing  its  approval  upon  bombing  m 
Cambodia  or  Laos.  People  can  .still  have 
then-  views.  The  bill  langua-e  dees  not 
■■^ay  whether  there  is  any  authoritv  or 
not.  We  do  not  say  there  is  any.  We  ju.-t 
say  there  shall  be  no  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  after  August  15.  It  doe^ 
not  say.  -we  favor  or  recommend  bomb- 
ing prior  to  Au-ust  15." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  i^entleman  will 
Meld  back  to  me.  I  think  it  is  the  .simplest 
logic  to  siiy  tliat  if  we  say  we  will  not 
bomb  after  a  particular  date,  ii  v\ill  mean 
that  we  are  authorizing  bombing  until 
that  date. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Ciiciirnu.n.  will  liie 
-  en tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  jield  to  the  gcnile- 
n^.an  trom  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  support  the  amendment 
to  include  North  and  South  Vietnam  in 
the  restriction  placed  upon  the  President. 
The  gentleman  in  ins  statement  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  question  of  war  powers 
of  the  President.  I  recall,  liowever.  that 
.lUst  recently  the  gentleman  i.ssued  a 
statement  to  all  the  Members,  opposing 
tne  war  powers  bill,  winch  I  support. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  For  the  same  reason : 
I  do  not  think  we  should  authorize  anv 
power  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
engage  m  hostilities  except  by  congres- 
sional action. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  xMr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  vield  lo  the  cen- 
lieman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
tiiink  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  think  we  ouuht  to  understand 
samething  cl-e.  The  bill  that  the  Pre.si- 
dent  said  to  the  minority  leader  he  would 
accept  is  not  the  bill  we  would  have  if  the 
.-L-ntlemau  from  Colorado'.s  amendment 
!■>  in  liiere.  and  it  would  t:ike  liie  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  the  minoriiy  leader,  com- 
Ijletely  off  tlie  hook,  if  it  v.cre  adoi)ieri 
Mr  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  tiic  .nciitie- 
inair 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Civiirmun.  I  move 
t ..  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  has  been 
i.iised  repeatedly  that  we  are  by  some 
meliiod  or  some  means  either  authorii'inK 
or  condoning  the  bombing  of  Cambodia 
;nd  Southeast  Asia.  May  I  s.iy  nothing 
(oukl  be  further  from  the  fact. 

Tiie  Congress  passed  a  prohibirion. 
The  action  was  vetrcd.  Wc  did  not  nave 
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the  voles  to  override  the  veto.  We  do  not 
have  them  now.  Thus  we  offer  you  the 
earliest  date  for  a  cutoff  in  an  attempt 
to  get  the  bill  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

Further,  if  we  read  this  bill  from  top 
to  bottom  and  forward  and  backward, 
we  will  not  find  any  place  where  it  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  bomb.  Person- 
ally. I  hoije  there  will  not  be  a  single 
bomb  dropped  anywhere.  I  -Aould  like  to 
.^ee  it  stop  tomorrow.  But  we  tried  that, 
and  lost.  We  offer  you  tiie  best  course 
possible  but  nowhere  authorize  bombing. 
We  are  not  approving  anything.  We  are 
jUst  being  realistic  and  saying,  light  or 
wrong,  combat  must  stop  on  or  before 
August  15.  The  bill  has  to  be  pa.ssed  and 
siL,ncd  to  do  us  any  good.  Agaui  we  are 
not  authorizing  approval  or  condoning 
any  bombing.  We  are  being  realistic  and 
muting  ui  a  date  that  v,e  can  sell.  Wish- 
ful thinking  will  not  help. 

^Ir.  GIAIMO,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo'.e 
iastiiKe  the  la.si  ,vord. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opiiosition  to 
ilic  amendment.  There  is  no  bombing 
going  on  to  my  knowledge  at  the  iiresent 
time  in  North  and  South  V  tnani.  I  think 
this  confuses  the  issue.  We  jusi  heard 
from  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
that  he  had  been  on  the  telephone  with 
liie  President  of  the  Unitcu  States.  I  as- 
sume that  I  am  correct  wiien  I  ^,ay  thut 
the  conversation  referred  to  b^jinbing  m 
Cambodia,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  if  tiiai  was  not  what 
the  tenor  of  the  discassion  was. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Ciian  man. 
vill  the  gentleman  rephra.se  his  question, 
please? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Is  it  not  sc  that  tiie 
;i;entleman's  discussion  wiih  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  referred  to 
bombing  in  Cambodia  and  Laos?  We  now 
ha\e  a  new  factor  in  here,  a  commitment 
irom  the  gentleman  and  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  there  will  be  no  bombing  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GER.'^LD  R.  FORD.  If  I  recall  ac- 
curately what  I  said,  which  I  got  reaffir- 
malion  upon  as  far  as  the  U.S.  President 
IS  concerned,  it  is  that  after  August  15 
there  would  be  no  combat  activity  wiiich 
I  take  to  include  bombing  in  Cambodia 
or  otherwise  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  is 
wh;it  I  think  I  said  and  tliat  is  my  un- 
derstanding from  the  President. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  My  understanding  wa". 
tiiat  we  were  talking  at  the  time  about 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  We  are  now  intro- 
ducing North  and  South  Vietnam  which 
i.>  a  subject  of  great  controver.sy  in  tho 
other  body  at  the  present  time  between 
the  administration  and  tho.'^e  who  are 
trying  to  work  out  a  solution  to  this,  and 
I  understand  that  there  is  administra- 
tion opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  not  com- 
menting en  any  such  opposition.  I  am 
simply  stating  what  I  believe,  that  the 
(ommit:nent  I  have  mar:e  is  broad  in 
tiiat  the  bombing  in  Cambodia  is  a  part 
of  that  overall. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
!/^nllenian  yield  .so  I  may  ask  a  question 
of  the  minority  leader? 

M.-.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  YATES.  May  I  ask  the  minoritv 
leader  to  tell  the  House  what  the  subject 
of  his  conversation  was  and  what  the 
commitment  of  the  President  was^ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  came  back  and  said  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, which  I  will  try  to  rejjca'  as  ac- 
curately as  I  can  remember  them,  'hat  I 
told  the  Pre.^dent  of  the  statement  I  had 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  summar- 
izing it  as  best  I  could  in  approximate!  v 
10  minutes,  where  I  had  taken  30  min- 
utes on  tiie  floor  on  the  same  subject  I 
asked  him  if  I  had  his  authority  "to  re- 
auirm  tho.se  commitments,  and  the  Pres- 
ident said  -'Yes.' 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  take  ii 
the  statement  tlie  gentleman  made  on 
the  iioor  ox  tiie  House,  and  which  will 
ap;)ear  in  tiic  Co.vcression.^l  Record  i> 
a  comnhtmeiit  of  the  President  of  the 
united  States,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gci^ALD  R.  FORD.  To  the  best  of 
my  kiij'.vieuge  and  personal  contact  wiUi 
ium. 

I^.Ir.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  debate  on 
ll'.is  amendment  close  in  5  minute.s 

.Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
object. 

Mr.  AIAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obier-tion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
icxas'.' 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  tiie  time  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest was  made  will  be  recogniz-d  for 
th.ree-quarters  of  a  maiute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Cederbfrc 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
far  as  I  personally  am  concerned.  I  have 
no  strong  feelings  about  this  amend- 
ment. If  tiie  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  GiAiMoi  is  oppo.sed  to  this 
amendment  and  those  over  on  the  othei- 
side  of  the  aisle  are  opposed  to  it.  in 
the  s])irit  of  compromi.se,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  against  the  amendment.  It  is  a'l 
ri!  ht  with  me. 

This  is  the  fir.^t  time  I  have  ever  had 
a  chance  to  compromise  with  the  uentle- 
man  from  Connecticut  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illhiois,  so  let  us  vote  the 
amendment  down.  That  is  fine 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ju'^t 
heard  my  name  mentioned. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understood  the  gentleman  was  opro:-ed 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chanman.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  amendment  tj 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Flynt  for  the  imme- 
diate cutoff,  but  I  cannot  understand 
v.hy  anybody,  who  favors  stopping  tlie 
war  in  Indochina.  ,'=liould  be  oppo.sed  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ev.^xs 
of  Colorado. 

This  amendment  represents  a  broad- 
ening of  the  language  offered  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  compromise. 
I  think,  is  likely  to  carry  even  though 
a  number  of  Members  will  continue  to 
support  the  Flynt  position.  If  the  com- 
mittee po.^ition  does  prevail,  then  surely 
i'  is  much  better  if  the  language  includes 
North    and    Soiiih   Vietnam   as   well    as 
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Cambodia  and  Laos.  This  will  also  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  the  assurance 
we  received  today  from  liie  minority 
leader. 

Therefore,  I  urse  the  Members  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  and  then,  if  they 
•,\ill,  to  vote  for  the  Flynt  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  suiiport  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  do  likewise. 

He  has  expanded  the  language  to 
make  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  law  of  the  land,  should  this 
bill  pass,  that  no  further  military  action 
.-  liall  take  place  in  any  of  Southeast  Asia 
without  the  President  getting  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  There  are  purists 
in  the  House  who  see  this  bill  as  viola- 
tive of  a  principle  of  both  morality  and 
constitutionality. 

Whereas  I  do  not  quarrel  with  those 
determined  to  see  in  this  bill  an  accom- 
modation and  a  compromise,  which  at 
this  point  in  time  is  important  to  the 
country  and  to  this  House,  let  me  remind 
the  Members  that  I,  with  them,  know 
what  has  gone  on  in  terms  of  military 
activity  in  Southeast  Asia  and  I  have 
consistently  opposed  it  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  I  know  what  is  going 
on  in  terms  of  military  activities  and 
I  do  not  approve  of  it. 

I  see  in  this  bill  before  us  a  real  op- 
portunity to  express  my  support  for  a 
law  which  will  terminate  what  is  going 
on.  In  no  way  do  I  intend  a  negative 
pregnant  by  this  action  which  would 
cancel  out  all  of  my  previously  expressed 
opposition. 

By  having  made  the  best  of  attempts 
in  terms  of  precisely  what  now  is  the 
alternative  and  having  seen  that  vetoed 
and  having  faced  the  inability  to  over- 
ride the  veto,  I  am  anxious  to  get  on  the 
books  a  law  which  clearly  establishes 
the  requirement  for  the  President  to  come 
to  the  Congress  for  any  substantial  ex- 
tension of  the  activities  which  are  cur- 
rently underway  and  which  I  so  ve- 
hemently oppose,  just  as  strongly  morally 
as  any  in  the  House  and  strongly  legalis- 
tically  as  any  in  the  House. 

Finally,  with  this  bill  passed  and  be- 
hind us  I  believe  we  can  get  on  with  very 
important  substantive  bills  yet  to  be 
faced  some  of  which  will  continue  to 
address  themselves  to  the  constitutional 
and  moral  issues.  Others  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessitated  in  terms  of  the  con- 
tinuing ability  -^f  our  coimtry  to  operate 
effectively  both  as  to  domestic  and  inter- 
national questions.  It  is,  I  believe,  at  this 
time  important  to  demonstrate  to  our 
people  and  to  the  world  that  this  de- 
mocracy can  still  function. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  will  pass  this 
amendment  and  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis  I . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  T/fr.  Chairman,  we  have 
the  word  of  the  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  that  of  the  minority  leader 
that  the  date  of  August  15  applies  all 
over  Southeast  Asia.  I  have  always  imder- 
stood  that  North  and  South  "^Vietnam 
were  included  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  can- 
not quite  see  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
tiie  gentleman  from  Oregon   'Mr.  Del- 

LENB.ACK  I  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ju.st  want  to  say  as  clearly  as  I  can  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  going  along 
with  section  307,  there  is  no  express  or 
implied  approval  of  any  bombing  prior 
to  that  date.  I  find  any  argument  on  the 
other  side  by  anybody  who  has  been  at 
any  stage  of  the  game  talking  about  an 
early  pullout  from  Vietnam  surpri.singly 
inconsistent.  By  saying  tins  is  the  outer 
cutoff  date  we  certainly  do  not  approve 
anything  before  that  date.  Anybody  who 
c\er  before  said  we  ought  to  be  out  of 
Vietnam,  by  a  certain  time  cannot  be  .said 
to  have  approved  being  in  Vietnam  until 
that  time.  They  did  not  mean  that. 
Equally  so  by  .setting  here  a  cutoff  date 
for  bombing  we  do  not  mean  that  wc 
approve  bombing  until  that  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Vey- 
SEY  • . 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .^ee  no 
problem  in  accepting  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  iMr. 
Evans > .  To  me.  it  is  clearly  within  the 
spirit  of  compromise  on  both  sides.  It  is 
implementation  of  the  offer  of  the  Presi- 
dent, extended  to  us  this  moniing  in  the 
House  by  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er Mr.  Ford.  The  extension  of  the  August 
15  cutoff  date  to  include  all  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  that  adds  North  and  South 
Vietnam  to  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
strengthens  the  bill,  and  spells  out  the 
agreement.  The  President  will,  under- 
stand, sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  validity  in  the 
argument  which  has  been  raised  that 
this  amendment  on  the  bill  sjiecifically 
authorizes  any  military  activity  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Nor  do  i  see  that  this 
touches  on  the  issue  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  or  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  simply  a  negotiated  com- 
promise of  a  thorny  issue,  and  I  con- 
gratulate all  parties  for  their  thoughtful 
consideration. 

I  urge  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
provided  a  point  of  order  is  not  pa.sstd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Kemp • . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Evans • . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  speak  to  my  friends  on  this 
side  for  just  a  moment.  Two  things  wor- 
ried me  for  many  years  on  Vietnam.  No. 

1  was.   would   any   President,   not  just 
President  Nixon,  agree  to  cut  it  off?  No. 

2  was.  when? 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  the  personal 
a.ssurances  of  the  minority  leader  that 
the  President  has  personally  spoken  to 
him  in  agreement  that  he  shall  cea.se 
military  activities  in  Southeast  Asia  by 
August  15. 

That  satisfies  me.  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing if  we  ever  could  get  such  an  assur- 
ance. Having  that  assurance,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  of  us  who  in  the  past  have 
voted  to  cut  off  military  action  in  60  days. 


or  120  days,  can  now  be  concerned  and 
sensitive  about  45  davs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida   iMr. 

YOI-'NG  ' . 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  mv  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Hein?,  1 

Mr,  HEINZ.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  tliC  amendment. 

Mr,  Ch  urman.  I  ri.se  to  stro.ii:ly  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman ;rom  Colorado  'Mr.  Evans >.  The 
amendmjnt  would  include  North  and 
South  Vietnam  in  the  committee  pro- 
hibition against  .American  involvement 
in  hostile  military  activity  in  Cambodia 
or  Laos  after  August  15.  1973.  without  the 
advance  and  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

In  adding  North  and  South  Vietnam 
to  the  prohibition,  wc  are  materially 
and  sub,^tanti\ely  reducing  the  likeli- 
hood that  this  Nation  will  ever  ai;ain 
reinvolve  itself  any  further  in  the  type 
of  tracic  conflict  that  we  have  .seen  in 
Indochina  lor  over  a  decade. 

As  I  think  is  clear  from  my  colloquy  a 
few  moments  a;.;o  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr,  Gerald  R,  Ford  ■ .  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
President— as  stated  by  the  minority 
leader— that  the  United  States  will  not 
enga':c  in  hostilities,  directly  or  indirect- 
Iv.  in  any  ))art  of  Indochina,  As  I  under- 
stand the  President's  position,  this 
means  he  will  sign  into  law  a  comjiletc 
prohibition  on  this  Nations  military 
role  in  Indochina,  with  the  prohibition 
becoming  effective  in  just  over  45  days. 

If  the  Evans  amendment  is  accepted, 
we  will  then  have  an  even  more  im- 
portant vote.  We  will  vote  en  whether 
to  substitute  instead  an  immediate  pro- 
hibition of  the  support  of  military  ac- 
tivities, including  bombing,  in  or  over 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  A  vote  against  this 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Flynt, 
is  identical  to  voting  against  the  better- 
known  •'Eagleton  Amendment." 

I  have  given  this  vote  a  great  deal  of 
.serious  thought. 

Five  times  this  week  I  have  voted  for 
an  immediate  halt  to  the  bombing  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  On  Monday  I  twice 
supported  the  so-called  •Eagleton 
Amendment"'  to  H  R.  7447.  the  original 
.supplemental  appropriation  bill.  This  in- 
cludes my  voting  against  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Mahon  > ,  As  is  now  his- 
tory, the  "Mahon  Amendment."  which 
postponed  the  bombing  prohibition  until 
September  1.  1973.  was  defeated  on  a  tie 
vote.  204  for  to  204  against  and  1  pres- 
ent. Each  of  the  204  of  us  who  voted 
against  the  Mahon  amendment  may 
truthfully  consider  each  of  our  votes  the 
"deciding  vote". 

Again  on  Tuesday,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  continuing  appropriations  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  636. 1  voted  three 
times  to  maintain  the  principle  of  an  im- 
mediate bombing  halt  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. Had  I  been  pre.sent  for  the  vote 
on  Wednesday.  I  would  have  voted  to 
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oveviide  the  Presidents  veto  of  H  R.  7447. 
the  j-upplenieiital  appropriations  bill  we 
fnst  ron.^idcrcd  on  Monday. 

Biit  at  this  moment,  v.e  are  confronted 
With  a  diifert'Ut  and  more  dulicult  ques- 
tion, 

iv  is  clear  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Con- 
pre.ss.  as  evidenced  b.v  the  five  Hou.se 
votes  I  referr;->d  to  earlier,  th-t  U.S.  mJi- 
tiry  activities  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
cea.se  forthwith.  On  the  oth-r  hand,  the 
con.^titutionally  required  tv  o-tliird.';  ma- 
.iority  of  both  the  Hou^c  vwd  Senate  to 
oveiride  a  presidciitial  \cto  doe.=;  not  ex- 
l.st.  as  sit;nificd  by  Wednesday's  vote.  In 
effect,  we  are  at  a  legi.<lative  imparl  thnt 
iai'.;h.t  be  broken  in  one  of  two  ways. 

The  first  is  for  the  House  to  seek  a 
way  of  resolving  the  imjxis.ie  by  takiiii;  a 
different  road  to  achiv\'e  its  objective. 

The  second  po-sibility  the  i;ermuta- 
lion-.  and  outcome  of  v. hicii  are  unclear. 
Is  confrontation.  This  would  be  achieved 
by  continued  congres.nonal  inistence  on. 
an  immediaie  halt  to  military  action  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  followed  by  Presi- 
dential vetoes,  I  can  imagine  the  con- 
tinuation of  thi,s  ."scenario  at  lea-t 
th.rou^h  July  15,  at  which  point  it  is  pc^- 
sible.  although  not  certain,  that  a  Gcv- 
ernnient  financial  crisis  vcu'd  force 
capitulation  of  the  President. 

It  is  argued  that  any  ch,inge  in  the 
House  1  osilion  is  a  comijromi'^e.  and  that 
any  compromise  implies  connres-^ional 
sanction  of  an  unauthorized  and  uncon- 
stitutional activity,  namely,  the  con- 
tinued bombing  of  Cambodia, 

Certainly,  the  bombing  of  Cmbodia  is 
unr.uthorized:  it  is  based  on  no  treatv 
commitment  to  Cambodia,  and  therefoie 
Is  not  a  constitutional  e,\eicise  of  the 
Ijower  of  the  President,  even  in  the  role 
of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  But  it  is  not  true  that  any  action 
this  Hou.se  may  take  today  necessarily 
sanctions  or  imiilies  even  remotely  tlie 
sanction  of  any  bombing;  of  Cambodia 
at  any  time.  In  fact,  the  legislative  his- 
tory established  this  week  ni  both  th.e 
House  and  Senate  establi.shcs  beyond 
any  doubt  v^haUsoever  that  the  Congress 
does  not.  I  repeat  not.  sanction  any  such 
actions. 

I  prefer  to  believe  instead  that  tiieie 
exists  the  opportunity  lor  the  Hou;e  to 
determine  at  this  moment  in  time,  a 
comprehensive  policy  for  not  only  end- 
ins  our  military  actions  in  Cambodia,  but 
aiso  lor  preventing  any  future  unwanted 
remvolvement  of  any  kind  m  any  part 
of  South  or  North  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
C.uiibodia  or  Laos,  Not  only  can  we  es- 
tablish such  a  policy,  but  based  on  the 
previous  ciscu-^iion  here  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  we  can  e.xpect  the  policy  to  be 
iiiyned  by  the  President,  giviu'-;  it  the  lull 
force  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  \~.  particularly  im.portaut  to  recog- 
nize that  this  establishes,  with  cer- 
tainty, a  precedent  of  incalculable  value. 
It  would  establish  the  principle  that  the 
President— tills  President  or  any  Presi- 
dent— must  come  to  the  Congress  for  ad- 
vance authorization  before  committing 
tiii.->  Nation  to  a  conflict  that  is  occasion- 
ed by  anything  except  an  act  of  war 
against  the  United  States. 

In  tiie  longer  view,  this  may  well  be 
a  precedent  that  we  should  estabh-Ii 
i»ere  today  without  further  delay. 


It  troubles  me,  however,  that  in  estab- 
lishing this  precedent,  that  the  unau- 
thorized bombing  of  Cambodia  might 
continue  even  one  extra  day.  And  it  is 
possible  by  taking  thi.s  action  that  the 
costly  and  deadly  air  attacks  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  could  result  in  being 
I'rolonged. 

I  have  thought  about  tiiis  possibility 
over  and  o\er  during  the  cour,se  of 
todny's  debate,  and  I  believe  that  the 
actual  effect  of  rejecting  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Flynt  in  favor  of 
the  alternative  I  have  spohon  to  would  in 
fact  be  otherwise,  I  .=ay  this  for  these 
reasons. 

Regaidless  of  what  date  cc-ilain  we  ,set 
today,  whether  immediate  or  45  days 
from  now.  the  inescapable  fact  is 
that  we  will  have  .set  a  definite,  certain 
date  for  the  tei-minati^n  of  our  militpvy 
involvement.  This  imm;dintcly  rcmove.s. 
in  everv  case,  tint  incentive  or  "pres- 
sure" that  the  administration  contends 
it  needs  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  parties  in  Cam.'iodia.  This  being  the 
case,  the  effect  of  bombing  on  the  nego- 
tiations is  nesligible.  if  any.  as  months 
and  months  of  previous  bombing  have 
not  accomp'isheci  an  agreement  to  date. 
It  follows  necc":sarily  thft  the  currcat 
.'•ecrct  Cambodian  negotiations  will  be 
concluded  independently  of  whe'her  the 
bombing  continues  any  lon'^er.  It  is  mv 
belief  that  those  negotiations  will  be  con- 
cluded within  the  next  10  days,  nnd  in 
any  event  before  July  15,  which  is  the 
earliest  the  Congress,  by  bru^e  force, 
could  terminate  the  bombing.  It  is  there- 
fore inconcciveable  to  me  that  there  is 
any  logic  to  the  bombing  continuini  he  ■ 
.vond  the  next  few  days.  I  do  concede 
that  logic  has  rarely  appeared  to  prevail 
in  our  seemingly  endless  involvement  in 
Indochina  But  for  once.  I  think  the  logic 
of  the  situation  is  absolutelv  clear  to  all. 
including  the  Pentagon  and  others,  that 
more  bombin';  can  only  be  a  wasteful, 
unsun)iortable  and  pcssibly  counter-pro- 
ductive act. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  con- 
cluded after  considerable  soul  search- 
ing that  the  benefits  to  our  Nation  and 
posterity  by  establishing  in  law  today 
the  principle  of  congre.ssional  pieroga- 
tive  in  determining  so  fundamental  a 
question  as  that  of  war  or  peace  out- 
weigh the  risks  as.sociated  with  the  otiier 
coiu'se. 

Accordingly,  should  the  Evaiis  amend- 
ment prevail,  which  I  believe  it  .should 
and  will.  I  w  :11  vote  to  oiipose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Flynt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michitian    Mr. 

RlECtE) . 

Mr.  RIEGLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
b!  ief  time  I  should  just  like  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  indeed 
already  expres.sed  itself  that  it  would  like 
the  bombuig  and  war  actions  to  stop  now, 
not  45  days  from  now. 

I  beheve  we  ought  to  at  least  have  a 
fraction  of  a  second  to  speak  for  tho.se 
peojile  who  are  bound  to  be  killed  in  the 
next  45  days,  I  do  not  mean  just  Cam- 
bodians and  Laotians,  but  .Americans  as 
well. 

We  .should  point  out  that  no  grant  of 
war  [lower  now  exists.  Our  bombing  pol- 
icy is  illegal  and  inhuman.  What  wc  are 


being  asked  to  create  today  is  a  grant  of 
war  i3ower  for  45  days. 

We  are  being  told  that  we  must  give 
belated  congressional  approval  to  the 
bombing  and  killing.  The  President  is 
saying  in  effe-t  "if  you  wi'I  v.ithd'-aw 
your  objection  to  my  bombin;--  -and  help 
me  bomb  for  45  more  days — then  I  will 
stop."  We  are  to^d  that  we  must  join  the 
lawbrcaking  and  killing  in  order  to 
finally  stop  it.  It  is  a  shameful  sugges- 
tion—Executive blackmail. 

I  would  ho'ie  we  would  not  surrender 
I  believe  we  ought  to  stand  firm  and  in- 
.Mst  that  the  bombing  stop  now.  We  have 
no  right  to  take  the  hves  of  those  tha^ 
V  ill  be  killed  by  American  military  ef- 
forts duriiv;  t'.ie  next  45  days.  I  implore 
my  colle;  gues— let  us  stoij  the  killin.;^ 
now. 

Tlr  CHMRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
Mi'/es  tiie  g;  nt'ewonip.n  from  New  York 
'  Ms.  Arzug  ' . 

'3v  unariimous  consent.  M'^.  Arzttc 
.'i'lfiad  her  time  to  Mr.  Gi.mmo'  . 

Tiio  CHAIRMAN.  Th°  Chair  recogni/e 
.'ii?   gentleman   from    Connecticut    'Mi 

f"rH7MO'  . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  xhf 
>r'irit  of  Ciimpromise  I  also  will  change 
my  mind  and  support  the  amendment, 
but  I  should  like  to  read  a  pies';  relea'p 
"lioping  tliat  .lust  came  off  the  wire, 
tiiat  says: 

Oit-.e:-  war  cri';rs,  inrhidiiig  Sens.  C'.ifrord 
!'.  Cuse.  R-N  J..  ;.nd  Frank  Chiircli.  D-Idi^ho. 
'.vprc  said  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Auk.  !.■> 
aat«  -bin  only  if  it  applies  to  all  of  liido- 
'hina.  the  t-.vo  Vieiiiams  as  well  a.^  Laos  and 
Canibijdia. 

Tlie  White  Houae  reporicdiy  was  uilliii.' 
\o  accept  A'.i^.  15  but  only  for  Lacs  antt 
Cambodia— leaving  its  hands  free  for  any 
Ijfissiljie  future  U.S  miliiary  actu.n  in  Nnrrli 
:'-nd  South  Vietnam. 

So  I  am  not  quite  sure  where  the  House 
and  the  other  body  stand  at  the  moment, 
vis-a-vis  each  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
M.AtioNi  to  close  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  M\HON  Mr.  Chairman,  in  \iew  of 
the  reijort  of  the  conversations  between 
the  minority  side  and  the  President  and 
the  a,,suranccs  of  the  minority  leader, 
I  will  not  0!:ii30se  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans i. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A.ME.N'D.MKNT     Ol  l'U:i.O     111'     MR.     FLVNl 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oiTer  an 
amendment. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anuuidiueni  offered  by  Mr.  Fi.vnt  Pa«e  ,'>7. 
Ime  21,  Strike  out  all  of  section  307  and 
insert  a  new  section  Ho7,  as  follows; 

.Si-.c.  :!07.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appru- 
pruued  under  this  Act  or  heretofore  appro- 
priated ujider  any  otlier  act  may  be  ex- 
pended to  support  directly  or  indircrtlv 
combat  activities  in.  over  or  from  off  ihe 
.shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  (  r  over  Laos  by  tlie 
US.  forces. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  pursuant  to  the  rule  which 
brings  this  second  suijplemental  appro- 
priation to  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
I  offer  it  ill  continuing  good  faith  because 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  the  rii^ht   to  decide  by 
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their  vote  whether  they  want  this  war  to 
stop  now  or  to  continue  for  45  more 
days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  adopt  section  307  as 
it  appears  in  the  bill  will  amount  to 
ratifying  even,thing  that  has  gone  on 
in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  past  9  years 
and  would  amount  to  an  unlimited  dec- 
laration of  war  from  now  until  August  15. 
1973.  A  declaration  of  war  against  whom? 
Against  whom  are  we  continuing  to  fight 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  ChaJiTnan.  the  bombing  that  is  go- 
ing on  in  Southeast  Asia  today  is  un- 
doubtedly a,s  intensive  as  it  has  ever  been 
at  any  time  during  the  entire  period  of 
this  tragic  military  involvement  by 
U.S.  forces  on  the  peninsula  of  Southeast 
A.';!  a. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  wrong  to  con- 
tinue this  war  after  August  15.  it  is  wrong 
to  continue  it  1  hour  beyond  today. 

I  recognize  that  certain  statements 
have  been  made  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  here  today,  whose  word,  of 
course,  I  always  respect  and  accept  with- 
out hesitation  or  reluctance.  If  we  are  to 
accept  this  so-called  compromise,  make 
no  mistake  about  It,  the  language  of 
section  307  in  the  bill  is  no  compromise 
at  all.  It  is  an  admission  that  previous 
efforts  to  stop  this  tragic  war  have  been 
a  mistake. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted.  If  the  other  body 
sees  fit  to  put  in  the  language  of  section 
307,  then  we  could  come  back  to  con- 
ference jierhaps  within  a  matter  of  hours 
and  resolve  this  thing  once  and  for  all. 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  stand  by  the 
position  which  it  has  consistently  taken 
since  May  10.  This  bill  pa.s.sed  the  House 
on  May  10  of  this  year,  and  it  was  stalled 
in  conference  for  2  to  3  weeks  before  it 
was  ever  brought  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  vot«  on  a  conference 
report.  When  the  conference  report  was 
brought  back  in  dl'-agreement.  the  House 
rejected  a  motion  which  was  almost 
identical  to  the  one  which  is  contained 
in  section  307  today. 

Tlie  House  spoke  very  clearly  then  and 
sub.sequently  spoke  even  more  clearly, 
when  the  veto  message  came  back,  by  a 
vote  of  241  to  173,  and  the  House  position 
was  again  afifiiTned. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  would 
have  been  offered  on  May  10,  1973,  when 
we  fir.st  had  this  bill  before  us,  but  it  was 
clearly  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and  therefore  would  have  been  niled 
out  of  order.  Today  we  have  this  lan- 
guage before  us  made  specifically  in  or- 
der by  the  rule  which  brincrs  this  appro- 
priation bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou,se. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  recognize  section  307  as  what 
it  is:  it  is  by  no  means  a  compromise  m 
the  tnie  sen,sc  of  the  word  but,  rather, 
it  is  a  surrender  by  the  legislative  brancli 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  stand  behind  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  if 
it  adopts  my  amendment  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
.support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  thic 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 


He  is  correct:  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment is  to  give  sanction  to  a  war  for  an 
interim  period  of  six  long  and  bloody  and 
costly  weeks.  We  have  not  previously 
given  that  approval.  We  have  done  many 
foolish  thmes  in  this  body.  The  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  is  a  monumer.t  to  the 
foolishness  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  other  body  making  up 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat^es.  But 
at  this  moment  we  ought  to.  if  it  calls 
for  givincr  up  the  break  for  the  4ih  of 
July,  if  it  calls  for  a  Saturday  session  or 
a  Monday  se.s.-ion  or  a  Tuesday  session, 
still  we  ought  to  sav  to  the  President  on 
this  point,  "Mr.  President,  we  will  not 
surrender  to  you," 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  are  the  House  of 
Rc!)resentatives.  We  here  speak  for  the 
people  and  we  here  have  accountabiliiy 
to  the  people.  The  people  by  every  de- 
vice have  shown  how  very  repugnant  to 
them  is  the  continuation  of  this  war 
even  fcr  1  additional  day.  We  should  not 
permit  it. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  disagreed.  I 
recall  one  time  where  we  took  a  bill 
back  to  President  Eisenhower  in  almost 
identical  form  three  times.  Twice  it  was 
vetoed  and  the  third  time  it  was  signed 
hito  law. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  should  con- 
sider carefully  the  veto  mes.sage  and  then 
send  back  our  strong  and  our  loud  voice. 
"Mr.  President,  we  do  not  concur. ' 

The  mere  fact  of  the  inability  to  over- 
ride and  in  effect  the  unwillingness  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  to  subscribe 
to  a  doctrine  of  minority  government 
whereby  the  support  of  one-third  only  of 
one  House  is  given  and  the  Presiclent 
himself  oven  ides  the  will  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority ol  the  American  peo]jle  continuvs 
to  contribute  to  the  instability  of  Vn<^ 
dollar  around  the  globe  and  continues  to 
destroy  the  credibility  of  this  Nation  and 
continues  to  dram  its  resources  at  a  time 
when  the  gieat  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  grappling  with  some  of  the  most 
monumental  fi.scal  problems  e\er  con- 
fronted. During  these  6  weekis  we  can 
drop  another  S36  million. 

How  tiny  an  amount  that  seems  in 
context  with  Uie  military  program.  How- 
large  it  seems  in  context  with  luuiian- 
oriented  progranrs. 

I  think  tills  House  ought  to  examine 
its  conscience.  It  ought  to  be  firm  in  its 
convictions.  It  ought  to  be  willing  to 
stay  here  until  hell  freezes  over  to  pre- 
vent a  continuation  of  all  senseless 
slaughter  of  people.  We  will  accomplish 
not  one  thing  by  their  destruction. 

I  recall  vividly  m  October  of  last  year 
when  the  word  leaked  out  th.at  wc  had 
peace.  I  recall  the  days  that  went  en 
and  on  and  on.  until  December,  waitm;: 
for  the  signuig  of  an  agreement  by  Dr. 
Kissinger.  And  I  recall  now.  on  the  tliird 
prolcx-ol.  how  elusive  that  peace  has  be- 
come, that  absolute  peace. 

But  I  do  know  that  we  here  today  have 
the  power  to  terminate  this  senseless 
war.  this  war  we  are  not  crmmitted  to 
w in.  nor  have  we  been  committed  to  win 
for  many  years.  Let  us  stop  it  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Ciiair- 
man.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  suppo;  I  of 
Ihe  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  victim.s 
today  of  a  draw  play.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Gerald  R.  For.c 
says  the  Pre.sident  says  that  the  war  will 
end  on  August  15.  I  was  always  told  by 
my  daddy  never  to  trust  ".erbal  agree- 
ments, because  there  are  so  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  fudgmg  on  them,  you  know, 
no  matter  how  honest  and  decent  the 
people  are. 

Remember,  furthermore,  that  men  are 
coint:  to  die  between  now  and  August  15. 
and  Con!'ress  is  uoing  to  be  a  '-led  today 
to  amhon/e  that,  however  imi.ihcitjy. 

You  say  it  is  not  an  authorization,  btr. 
suppo.  mt-'  you.  as  a  father,  said  to  \c:ir 
danchicr.  "Your  allowance  will  be  c.t 
off  31  you  liave  improper  re!ation5  witn 
that  young  man  alter  August  15."  Wuu.d 
not  she  be  able  to  i.iteriret  this  as  some 
kind  of  s.iiK  lion  of  her  misbehavior  be- 
tween now  and  then? 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  sa^s 
that  if  this  bill  docs  not  pass  the  wrr 
will  go  on.  But.  remember,  the  Hous-^ 
has  pa,ssed  a  continuing  re.solution.  whu  ii 
the  Senate  is  almost  certain  to  take,  and 
under  the  terms  of  wiuch.  whetiier  .: 
pas.ses  or  not.  no  money  can  be  spent. 

We  have  been  told  a  iot  about  the  nei  1 
for  the  lunds  in  tne  .>=ccond  .■^uppleme;:- 
tal.  We  w  ere  told  we  ab.solutely  had  t  :> 
have  the  m.onev.  Mv  olfice  just  tins  miOrr  - 
ing  contacted  Miss  O  Kanian.  Dcpu:  , 
Chief  Disbursing  Officer  of  the  Treasuiy. 
who  has  told  me  that  not  a  5;iigle  agency 
has  called  to  s:>y  that  it  has  no  fun:";- 
to  pay  oijeratir.g  exjienses  as  a  result  c: 
the  veto  of  the  second  supplemental  So 
we  were  told  one  ihmg  6  weeks  ago  and 
it  has  never  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  Bra.  ler,  the  Deputy  A.ssistant  Sec- 
retary to  the  Comptmller.  had  said  .n 
early  May  that  if  the  Depannien;  of  Di  - 
lense  did  not  receive  tran.sler  auihorrv 
in  the  second  supplemental  the  DOD 
would  liave  to  "Stand  down  forces,  in.iko 
major  reductions  m  scheduled  Irainir. ,. 
freeze  i^ersonnel  enlistments  and  promo- 
tions." However,  today  when  my  ci- 
lice called  Mr  Braiuer's  office,  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  was  unable  to  say  th.u  .: 
snigle  one  of  the,se  drastic  action;^"  had 
been  taken. 

What  kind  of  cretubility  is  this?  Wo 
are  being  a.sked  to  authorise  a  war  to 
continue  fur  45  da>s  when  we  do  not  e\t  ;i 
know  what  the  war  is  all  about.  We  aio 
lighting  the  htile  Communist  with  oiu- 
left  arm;  we  are  heli  iiig  the  big  Com- 
munist with  our  right  arm,  feeding  liu.r,, 
giving  them  gram  and  ie>  hnical  help,  an.i 
we  are  embracing — or  a:  least  the  Presi- 
dent i.s — the  top  Communist  witli  Ix  th 
arms  por  this  kind  of  a  war  we  are  a-k- 
ing  young  men  to  rt-k  grang  up  Xhe  or.lv 
live.s  they  are  ever  going  to  live.  I  suppoit 
this  move  ol  the  gentleman  from  Gecrgi  i 
to  end  this  bombing  now. 

Mr,  OBEY.  Mr,  Chairuian.  I  mu;e  :o 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  tiie 
Flynt  amendment  I  should  like  to  till 
the  Members  a  liitle  story  about  ancllier 
alleged  understanding  with  the  Wh.to 
House  back  m  1964  In  1964  when  the 
Gulf  rf  Tonkin  resolution  was  before  the 
Senate  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin, 
was  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  make 
clear  that  no  language  in  that  Tonk:i 
reolution    would   imiily   tiia;    we   cotiid 
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send  large  numbers  of  men  and  arms  to 
Vietnam.  Later  he  withdrew  that  amend- 
ment and  voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  because  of  good  faith  assur- 
ances which  he  received  from  Senator 
KvLBRiGHT.  who  was  the  spokesman  for 
.he  administration  on  the  floor  at  that 
time  that  the  amendment  was  not 
needed,  and  that  it  was  the  position  of 
tlie  administration  that  the  language  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  in  no  way 
implied  that  the  Congress  would  be  en- 
dorsing the  use  of  large  numbers  of 
troops  in  Vietnam.  Those  assurances  weie 
given  in  good  faith  by  Senator  Fulbright. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  here 
today  is  to  buy  a  second  so-called  un- 
derstanding with  the  White  House,  which 
IS  not  in  writing.  There  is  no  way  that  I 
would  accept  any  agreement  with  the 
White  House  on  this  issue,  be  tb.at  man  a 
Democrat  or  Republican,  unless  that 
message  was  in  writing  ui  a  message 
which  was  sent  directly  to  this  House  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  that  there  is  a  time 
for  compromise  and  that  the  true  states- 
men are  the  people  who  know  when  to 
compromise.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  true  statesmen  al.so  know 
V.  hen  to  stand,  and  this  is  a  time  to 
stand.  This  is  not  a  time  to  state  for  the 
nm  time  that  we  will  give  the  Prc-^ident 
authority  to  bomb  in  Cambodia. 

I  urge  the  Members'  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri  e 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  time  to  let 
mv  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ciiamber  in  on  a  seci-et.  They  won.  They 
have  won.  This  is  not  a  measure  which 
e.\tend.>  the  war.  Theie  is  a  war  going  on 
right  now.  This  is  a  measure  which  says 
tliat  the  war  is  going  to  be  over.  You  won. 
Would  you  rather  keep  fighting  than 
v.in?  Why  in  the  world  would  anybody 
not  accept  this  amendment?  Look  at 
what  you  won.  Not  only  are  we  not  going 
to  take  any  military  action  over  Laos  and 
Cambodia  after  August  15.  but  not  over 
North  or  South  Vietnam  either. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  has  gone 
the  whole  way  to  agree  with  the  Coiigrcss 
of  the  United  States  after  August  15.  Ac- 
tually, of  course,  we  are  being  asked  to 
take  the  word  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  two  things.  One  is 
that  he  actually  means  thi,'- — and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  doe.s— 
and  also  that  there  is  a  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  end  the  bombing  today, 
which  would  end  on  August  15. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  track  lecord  of  the 
President  is  pretty  good  insofar  as  ne- 
gotiations on  wars  are  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers again  that  we  had  548,000  people 
fighting  in  Southeast  Asia  not  too  long 
ago.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  again  that  there  is  no  war  that 
nivolves  Americans  in  North  or  South 
Vietnam  today.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  again  also  that  there  are 
negotiations  to  end  the  war  in  Cambodia 
and  hopefully  to  establish  a  goveinment 
in  that  country  which  is  capable  of  main- 
taining the  peace.  You  gentlemen  have 


won.  so  theie  is  not  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  and  a  vote  on  the  bill,  send  it 
to  the  other  body  and  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
tiiank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  the  gentleman 
I  intend  to  opjwse  the  pre.sent  amend- 
ment and  support  the  bill  as  brought  to 
the  floor  with  .section  307.  to  end  the 
bombing, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  hour  of  con- 
stuiitional  crisis,  and  of  a  very  real  con- 
frontation between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, there  is  pre.sented  in  the  sec- 
ond suiii)lemental  ajipropriation  bill 
'H.R.  90551  an  opportunity  to  resohe 
the  differences  between  the  President 
and  tlic  Cont;ress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  committed  to  a 
position  to  end  the  bombing  and  other 
combat  activities  by  American  forces  in 
Southenst  Asia.  This  measure— as  nov.- 
presented — contains  a  firm  and  unequiv- 
ocal assurance  that  all  of  such  Ameri- 
can combat  activities  will  be  ended  on 
or  before  August  15.  In  addition,  we  have 
a  commitment  from  the  Piesidcnt  of  the 
United  Stotes  that  no  combat  activities 
will  be  undertaken  in  Laos  or  Cambodia 
alter  that  date  w  ithout  express  authority 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  section 
307  of  the  pending  bill,  coupled  with  the 
assurance.^  given  by  the  President,  pro- 
vide a  constructive  and  rational  resolu- 
tion of  the  dilemma  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  further  posi- 
tion that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  enable  us  to  meet  our  obligations — 
as  set  forth  in  the  numerous  categories 
covered  in  this  crucial  approriations 
bill.  Accordingly,  enactment  of  this 
measuie  as  well  as  the  continuing  reso- 
lution which  provides  the  funds  for  other 
Federal  acti\ities  and  obligations — is  es- 
sential to  the  oiderly  conduct  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  voting  today  on 
H.R  9055  in  the  form  as  joresented  to  the 
House,  we  can  meet  our  constitutional 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
management  of  our  Government — and 
al.-^o  to  prohibit  the  u.se  of  American 
combat  forces — at  an  early  date  in  a 
continuing  military  conflict  to  which  the 
people  of  our  Nation  are  strongly  o])- 
po.sed. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Ml'.  CEDERBERG.  Mi'.  Chaiiman. 
,!ust  111  a  spirit  of  levity,  we  have  been 
discussing  this  for  several  weeks.  I  sec 
many  Members  here  standing  for  rec- 
ognition. I  was  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  other  amendments  should  end 
by  August  15.  but  I  will  withhold  that. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mcin  from  New  York. 


Mr.  ADDAbuO.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleague  has  said  we  have  won.  but  all 
we  have  won  is  'no  other  funds  hereto- 
fore appropriated."  We  have  not  gone 
as  far  as  "any  funds  which  will  be  in  a 
continuing  i-esolution  which  goes  be- 
yond the  end  of  July," 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  think  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  knows  full 
well  when  this  formula  is  establi-shed 
that  the  same  formula  will  be  used  in 
the  continuing  resolution  and  on  the 
debt  limit,  too. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, if  he  is  a  conferee  will  he  suj)- 
port  this  language  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  give  the  gentleman 
my  word,  if  I  am  a  confei-ee  I  will. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  un- 
derstand the  commitment  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  to  August 
15  no  matter  what  the  legislation  savs? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  was  not  asked  to  say 
anything  about  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  what  the  gentle- 
man just  answered. 

Mr.  RHODES.  No.  The  gentleman 
asked  me  what  I  would  do  as  a  conferee 
and  I  told  him. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man. I  Join  the  .gentleman  from  Arizona 
and  others  in  opposition  to  the  Flynt 
amendment,  as  now  pending. 

I  suspect  it  will  be  said,  in  some  quar- 
ters, that  my  present  position  on  the 
Flynt  amendment — when  taken  together 
with  my  present  intention  to  vote  for  the 
expanded  antibombing  language  as  now 
contained  in  section  307  of  the  bill,  reiJ- 
resents  a  shift  in  my  previously  expres.sed 
opposition  to  further  combat  operations 
by  U.S.  forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  evi- 
denced by  both  my  past  votes  arid  state- 
ments. 

There  are  some  who  will  see  my  deci- 
sions, today,  in  that  light — but  I  would 
urge  them  to  first  carefully  consider  the 
drastically  and,  indeed,  dramatically 
changed  situation  that  pertains  here  in 
this  Chamber  this  afternoon. 

Befoie  addressing  myself  further  to 
that  situation,  I  would  like  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that — uirtil  an  hour  or  so 
ago^it  had  been  my  firm  intention  to 
attempt  to  help  us  arrive  at  a  viable  and 
rensonable  compromise  of  the  differences 
that  divide  President  and  Congress  on 
this  issue  by  offering  an  amendment  to 
section  307  of  the  committee  bill  which 
would  have  changed  the  effective  date 
of  the  bombing  prohibition  from  August 
15,  1973,  to  August  1,  1973.  Although  the 
remarks  I  had  prepared  in  support  of 
such  an  amendment  do  not  now  pertain, 
since  I  do  not  now  intend  to  offer  such 
an  amendment,  those  remarks  do  help 
explain  my  reasoning  on  this  whole,  com- 
plex problem  facing  us  as  of  this  morn- 
ing and.  thus,  further  help  explain  my 
subsequent  decisions  this  afternoon. 

I  would  have  begun  those  remarks  by 
attempting  to  describe  the  situation  fac- 
ing us — as  I  saw  it — in  these  words: 

Mr,  Chairman  my  colleagues — from  iienr- 
ly  C'.ory  vaiu;ij.'e  poini  tliese  are  dart:  day.s  for 
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this  Nation;  and  it  is  fair  to  .stale  we  stand 
at  tliis  mr.nient  on  Uie  brink  of  its  worst 
serious  Cons'itiUional  crisis  since  the  days 
Immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  our 
Civil    War. 

Those  worcLs  still  certainly  apply — al- 
though it  is  now  my  hope  that,  in  light 
of  the  action  we  prepare  to  take  here  in 
a  few  moments,  that  constitutional  ciisis 
may  now  be  averted.  In  any  event — since, 
for  the  moment,  whether  or  not  such 
proves  to  be  the  case  still  depends  on 
action  to  follow-  in  the  other  body — after 
saying  I  was  primarily  directing  my  in- 
tended remarks  at  those  of  you  who 
voted,  as  I  did.  against  Chairman  Ma- 
iion's  motion  on  Monday  to  defer  until 
September  1  the  effect  of  the  antibomb- 
ing language  inserted  in  the  first  version 
of  this  supplemental  apijropriation  bill, 
I  intended  to  make  there  further  ob- 
servations: 

Although  I  agree  with  tho.se  others  who 
have  .Trgiied  that  the  pending  Continuij;:; 
Resolution  is  probalily  the  best  vehicle  on 
which  to  fight  out  thi.s  tjsue.  thi.s  is  still  the 
issue  that  divides  tis — and  furtlier  divides 
the  Congress  from  the  President— and  there 
ca!i  be  no  doubt  that  wliaiever  action  we 
take  on  this  i.-viue,  now,  will  set  tlie  pattern 
for  its  dL-.p()sitiun  on  Ijotli  tl'.al  Continuin_' 
Resolution,  when  it  comes  back  to  v.s.  and 
on  such  othtr  veiiicles  as  may  l>e  affected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  rapidly  painting  our- 
selves into  separate  coniers  on  this  i.-,.stic — 
with  few  brvi  h  strol:cs  remaining  on  eiflur 
.side.  On  one  hand,  we  have  the  Majontv 
Ijcader  in  tlie  other  body  vowing  to  attach 
an  immediate  bombing  ban  to  every  bill  com- 
ing befi're  !i:in  unt;l,  its  he  puts  it.  ',  .  .  the 
will  of  the  people  prevails.'  On  the  other 
hand,  we  liave  a  beleaguered  but  determined 
President  clinging  to  his  po.-ition  that  any 
liombing  ban  could  'cripple  or  destroy'  hi.s 
diplomatic  eiTnru  to  acliieve  a  cease-fire  be- 
tween contending  forces  in  Cambodia.  T!-.o 
final  element  in  tlic  equation  that  spells  out 
"deadlock,'  is  tlie  cxis;ence  in  this  b<.dy  of  a 
dedicated  one-third-plus-one-  nr  more — bloc 
of  votes  siiflirient  to  sustain  any  and  all 
Pre.  Rlentia!  vetoes  of  measures  containing 
Ijomljuig  bans  unacceptable  to  the  President. 

Finally,  after  liaving  thus  attempting 
to  describe  the  seriousness  of  the  stale- 
mate we  were  walking  into,  I  intended  to 
use  these  words  to  detail  our  options  and 
our  attitude  toward  them: 

Our  options  have  dAUuiled  down  to  two. 
We — President  and  C(  ngres.s,  that  is — can 
continue  on  our  present  curses  until  we 
bring,  and  net  many  days  oil  now,  the  whole 
Ktniclurc  of  < nir  Federal  government  crash- 
ing down  upiin  us.  Or,  vie  can  work  lo- 
petlier — and  I  stress  together  -to  fasliion  a 
viable  and  rtasonut)le  compromise  of  our 
dilferences  on  this  is^iie  in  order  to  avoid 
such  a  national  disas'   r. 

This  Rcpulilic  has  witlislood  a  good  deal 
of  ijattermg:  in  the  past  but  one  has  'o  wir.- 
der — given  our  present  situaiiun  it  it  couki 
withstand  the  additional  kird  of  burden 
some  of  lis  :n'm  prepared  ti    In.id  upon  it. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  tliunder  our  chal- 
lenges down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  about  tlie 
"will  of  the  peo])le  "  or  to  declare  thai  we  are 
standing  tin  "principle"  In  that,  to  provliie 
tlie  P.'-CBident  with  any  addittunal  time.  woui<l 
be  to  "condone  the  bombing.  "  and  I  suspe.t 
tlii'se  kinds  c  f  spciches  are  far  nu'te  fun  ui 
deliver  than  this,  which  1  trust  will  be  ac- 
ce|)ted  ;vs  a  pka  for  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  then  intended  to  end 
that  "plea  for  iTason" — and  argument 
in  support  of  my  intende<l  nmendment — 
by  saying  further  that  I  was  heartened 
by  tiie  new  willingne.ss  on  the  part  of  '.I:e 


President  to  compromise  with  us,  as  evi- 
denced by  Ills  spok>.\snien's  advance  of  a 
45-day  deferral  date  as  opposed  to  the 
earlier  60-day  one,  and  I  was  prepared  to 
urge  that  Congress  must  now  be  equally 
willing  to  compromise. 

Then,  it  would  liave  been  my  argu- 
ment th  tt.  on  any  issue  as  deeply  divisive 
as  this  one — and  on  which  cumpetin:^ 
points  of  view  were  so  badly  polarized — 
I  felt  it  necessary  Uiat  the  contestants 
meet  eat  other  half  way.  In  ;jUpport  of 
that  point  of  viev,  I  would  have  said: 

Tlie  Pre.udcnl  wants-  and,  by  hLs  lights, 
needs-  time.  He  YiTi"  now  indlc.Ted  that  si.me 
forty-five  days  will  suftif-e  It  is  unclear 
what  is  so  magical  about  forty-five  days,  s^i 
I  think  it  has  to  be  asked — particularly  in 
view  of  the  more-diUicult  situation  in  tlic 
oliier  body— if  ti»iny  days  would  not  equally 
sunice. 

Hence.  I  otTcr  this  amendment  to  defer  the 
effect  of  the  anti-bombing  language  now 
presented  to  tis  until  after  i^uptist  1.  1973,  in 
lieu  of  Ati£n.ist  15.  1973.  I  urge  Us  careful 
consideration,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  best  wav 
out  of  our  dilemma  one  can  possbly  hope 
for  from  whatever  pouit  of  view.  And,  if  it 
is  adopted  in  this  body,  I  would  further  urge 
that  we  here  and  now  commit  our-Tclves  'o 
hold  to  such  date  in  whatever  nepotiatioi.s 
may  stUj.sequently  ensue  ngarding  the  same 
with  the  other  body. 

My  final  intended  remarks  would  have 
clo-sed  With  a  plea  to  "let  us  have  done 
with  arguments  over  who  is  'right'  and 
who  is  'wrong'  on  this  Lssue."  and  with 
the  further  argument  that  "the  para- 
mount need — the  overriding  is.sue — is 
now  that  of  insuring  tlie  continuity  of 
the  Govenuuent  in  and  f«jr  this  Nation." 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reve- 
lations by  the  minority  leader  earlier 
this  afternoon  of  the  new  disposition  on 
the  pai-t  of  the  President  to  consider 
what  cleaily  appears  to  be  "the  will  of 
the  people"  on  the  question  of  further 
U.S.  combat  operations  in  Southea.<^t 
Asia;  of  his  disposition  to  accept  that 
will,  even  if  only  alter  a  further  period  of 
not  to  exceed  45  days  of  such  operations: 
and — most  importantly — of  his  dispo.-i- 
tion  to  move  us  back  closer  to  constitu- 
tional government  in  tliat  he  has  agreed, 
tliroufh  the  minority  leader,  not  to  re- 
new military-  operations  of  any  kind  in 
Southeast  Asia  after  August  15  without 
first  consulting  with  Congre.ss.  all  repre- 
sent substantial  concessions  on  the  part 
of  th.e  President  of  a  nature  sufficient  to 
encomage  me  to  accept  that  as  a  "trade- 
off '  against  the  additional  15  days  of 
possible  bombing  raids  in  Cambodia  llial 
I  am  prepared  to  give  him. 

I  have  already  been  asked  by  the  nev.s 
media:  "Does  Uiat  now  moan  that  I  'con- 
done' such  bombing?"  To  that  question, 
my  aiuswcr  has  been.  "No"— in  further 
explanation  cf  v.hich  I  have  sought  to 
Iioint  out  that  such  bombing  is  now  go- 
ing on;  thnt,  despite  my  past  and,  es- 
pecially, my  recent  votes  designed  to  end 
it,  tho.se  votes — given  the  situation  I  ear- 
lier (iesc!  iNxi  -have  not  been,  and  ap- 
parently will  not  be.  enouuh. 

I  long  ago  learned,  here,  that  as  wiser 
heads  than  mine  have  noted.  ""Politics  is 
the  art  of  the  po.ssible. "  Put  another  way. 
the  older  I  get  the  more  clearly  I  under- 
stand the  fact  that  life,  it.self .  is  a  .siu  ces- 
sion of  "tradeoffs" — of  compromise,  in 
one  fashion  of  another,  not  with  one's 
basic  principles  but  of  a  sort  designed  to 


achieve  one's  basic  purposes.  Nowhere 
does  that  lesson  become  clearer  than 
here,  in  the  Halls  of  Ccngres. 

In  any  e\ent.  Mr.  Ch.iirman.  I  tend 
to  believe  that  today  is.  after  its  o-ivn 
fi'siuon.  dc- "Lined  to  be  a  historic  day. 
We  iiiive  here  reached.  I  believe,  at  long 
la^^t.  our  llnal,  and  determinative,  votes 
on  ilie  issue  cf  the  war  m  Southeast 
Asia — an  issue  that  has  for  so  long  di- 
vided and  polarised  pubhc  attitudes  m 
this  Nation,  and  for  so  long  exacerbated 
relations  as  between  President  and  Con- 
gress, and  equally  for  so  long  restricted 
our  common  and  collective  a'jiiity  to 
co;.ie;Uiate  on  other,  ir.ore  import..nt 
is;ues  upon  the  wise  resolution  of  which 
nioie  clearly  rests  .he  future  of  this  Na- 
tion and  Us  citizens. 

I  fuilhcr  think — and  am  most  happy 
to  cxp.c^s  the  thought— tliat  today 
marks  tlie  specific  end  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States:  and,  in  reflection,  it  seems 
to  matter  le.-s  that  its  actual  eiu-mg  has 
bce.n  pc^sibly  put  off  for  some  45  day.s, 
yet,  'lian  tliat  the  iieoes.sity  to  end  it  has 
finally  Leon  accepted  by  all  concerned. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  now  put  be- 
hind us — finally — the  scars  and  trau- 
mas of  this  long  and  diiTicull  decade  and 
set  our  faces,  hopefully,  toward  a  lie-sv 
and  better  day. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo\e 
to  stiike  the  last  woid  t^nd  I  rise  in  sup- 
i;ort  of  the  Flynt  amendment. 

Mr.  Clv.iirman,  I  would  not  buy  an 
automobile  or  a  radio  without  seeing  a 
written  warranty.  I  do  not  propose  to 
buy  a  war  in  thnt  way. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  the  Flynt 
amendment  fails?  We  shall  then  have 
ratified  45  more  days  of  bombing.  Wla;it 
are  the  coti.sequeiices  of  that? 

Consequence  No.  1. 1  would  expect  that 
the  President  would  continue,  renew, 
and  peih.ips  even  intei^ify  the  bombing. 
in  us  full   destiuction  and  violence 

Con.sequence  No.  2.  The  pe^iple  against 
whom  this  bombintr  is  ostt-nsibly  d:- 
re-  ted  the  Communists  cf  one  sort  cr 
another,  are  in  the  trndition  of  scldte:- 
who  know  thp.t  if  tht-y  cnn  only  hold 
out  for  45  days  they  have  got  it  made, 
and  they  arc  going  to  make  a  retrograde 
niotement  to  the  rear,  to  Laos  or  North 
Vietnam  or  wherever  they  can  find  a 
hole,  so  they  do  not  get  hurt. 

Consequence  No.  3.  The  old  men  an.; 
the  women  and  the  children  of  Cambodi.i 
who  cannot  make  that  retrotrrade  m.ovc- 
ment  to  the  rear  are  going  to  find  them- 
selves killed  and  niPimed  and  woundt.i 
as  in  the  I'ast. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  hri-e  tn 
the  Fourth  of  July  if  th:  t  is  the  price  vi 
not  continuing  the  bombing. 

I  usually  make  a  Fourth  of  July  speech 
at  heme  which  has  a  great  deal  of  UiJk 
about  'We  hold  tlicse  trutJis  to  be  sclf- 
evideiu"  and  about  "a  decent  respect  l».,r 
tlie  opinions  of  mankind. "  I  tliink  both 
CiUi  be  perfectly  relevant  here  on  tJie 
floor  next  Wednesday,  if  that  is  the  way 
it  is  gDing  to  be.  Wc  i:;:ii\  hiik  tJiem  \■•,^ 
with  the  pruKii  le  ol  stoppuig  the  bonib- 
mg  now. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  the  Mem- 
bcr.-<  of  this  body  are  anxiou.s  to  proceed 
to  a  vote  on  the  issue.  However.  I  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  myself  to  announce  my 
position,  because  I  assured  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Flvnti  when 
we  came  into  the  Chamber  earlier  this 
afternoon,  that  I  was  preijared  to  sup- 
port his  amendment,  as  indeed  I  did  on 
yesterday  in  the  Rule:.  Committee  when 
I  was  among  tho.se  who  \oted  for  a  rule 
that  would  make  it  in  order  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  offer  that  amendment. 

However.  I  feci  that  after  listening  to 
the  assurances  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  in  which,  after  personally 
consulting  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  has  given  us  what 
I  think  is  a  very  fundamental  and  his- 
toric .shift  in  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent en  the  question  of  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  ending  hostilities  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  assurance  that  the  President 
will  come  back  to  this  body— to  this  Con- 
i^re.ss  on  or  after  that  date  set  forth  in 
section  307  to  seek  any  further  author- 
isation that  might  be  needed  to  carry 
out  hostilities,  impels  me  to  the  judt^- 
ment  that  I  am  warranted  this  aftei- 
noon  in  doing  what  I  said  I  would  not 
earlier  do.  That  is.  to  .support  thi^  com- 
promise as  contained  in  .section  307  of 
the  bill  before  us  and  as  worked  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ii  is  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion for  me  to  make,  believe  me.  It  is  a 
matter  over  which  I  have  agonized  in 
recent  days  for  man\  hours,  because  of 
the  conviction  to  which  I  have  come 
that  on  constitutional  grounds,  once  the 
agreement  of  January  27  was  reached, 
once  the  prisoners  were  sent  home  and 
our  troops  were  withdrawn,  that  there 
was  in  fact  no  constitutional  basis  for 
the  President  to  continue  hostilities  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

However.  I  feel  that  in  the  longer  view 
of  history  that  I  must  lake  in  this  Cham- 
ber this  afternoon,  we  have  now  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  administration, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them.  45 
days  hence,  to  come  before  the  Congre.s.s 
and  get  that  advance  authorization  be- 
fore any  hostilities  are  continued.  I 
think  that  is  a  concession.  I  think  that 
is  the  kind  of  substantive  change  in 
policy  that  can  convince  me  that  I  ought 
to  compromi.se  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
sanction  the  bombing  of  Cambodia.  How- 
ever. I  know  of  no  quicker  and  more  ef- 
fective way  of  finally  terminating  those 
hostilities  than  to  establish  this  cutoff 
date. 

I  would  also  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Rhodls'  that  more 
IS  involved  than  simply  the  funds  that 
are  carried  in  this  particular  bill.  If  the 
principle  for  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  'Mr.  Mahon' 
has  argued  is  adopted,  that  the  August  1.5 
compromise  be  accepted,  then  I  under- 
stand that  tlie  conferees  on  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  are  willing  to  go  back  to  con- 
ference and  try  to  import  that  same  prin- 
ciple of  compromise  into  that  bill.  That 
IS  a  bill  we  do  need.  We  may  be  able 
to  get  along  without  the  funds  in  this 


supplemental  appropriations  bill-  How- 
ever, on  the  30th  of  June  the  present 
temporary  debt  ceiling  expires.  I  under- 
stand every  week  the  Treasury  has  to 
issue  at  least  S4.2  billion  worth  of  90- 
and  180-day  bills  to  refinance  the  debt 
of  this  Government.  We  simply  then. 
I  think,  would  be  faced  with  an  intol- 
erable situation.  After  June  30.  1973  if 
we  cannot  separate  this  controversy  over 
the  war  in  Cambodia  from  tlie  clear 
necessity  of  getting  a  bill  passed  that 
v.ill  extend  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  as  I  am  opposed 
to  the  war  m  Cambodia  and  Southeast 
Asia.  I  believe  that  for  all  of  these  rea- 
sons and  because  I  think  those  of  us 
who  voted  to  override  the  Presidential 
veto  of  this  bill  the  other  day  were  suc- 
cessful in  some  measure  in  bringing 
about  a  change  in  attitude  and  proclaim- 
ing a  willingness  to  compromise  and  a 
willmgne.'^s  by  the  administration  to  con- 
cede that  this  Congress  must  affirma- 
tively act.  before  further  hostilities  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  undertaken.  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  willing  this  afternoon  to  vote 
for  section  307  and  support  the  commit- 
tee on  the  bill. 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachu.setts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  no  way  that  this 
amendment  can  get  through  the  other 
body  Tlie  other  body  is  not  going  to 
capitulate  on  a  debt  ceiling  or  anything 
el.se. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  rcjjly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  I  was  told  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  tlie  distinguished  .junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hiimphrey,  was 
among  those  who  were  leading  an  effort 
in  that  body  to  try  to  secure  acceptance 
of  the  August  15  compromise. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  the  word  from  the 
majority  leader  of  the  other  body  that 
there  is  no  way  they  will  capitulate  for 
even  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  we  have  to  make  the  effort. 
I  would  simply  repeat  in  closing  that  I 
think  the  effort  has  to  be  made.  Those  of 
us  who  have  w  ith  great  difficulty  taken  a 
position  in  opposition  to  our  own  Presi- 
dent now  have  some  assurance  that  we 
can  look  forward  to  the  situation  with 
greater  hope  that  the  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives of  this  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  warmaking  power  v.ill  be  supported. 

AMFNDMENT  OFFERFD  BY  MR.  CROSS  TO  THE 
AMENDr.TENT   OFFERED    BY    MR     FI.YNT 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Georgia     iMr. 

Fl.YNT'  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aineiicimeut  Olterfd  By  Mr.  Gross  To  The 
Aiiicndment  Offered  By  Mr  Fiynt:  .Strike  out 
•  in  o'.cr  or  iroin  ofT  the  shores  of  Cambodia 
(If  111  or  o\er  Laos",  and  insert  "in.  over  or 
ironi  any  other  .sovereign  state". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment    would    make    the    amend- 


ment   offered   by    the   gentleman   from 
Georgia  read  as  folkws: 

None  of  tlie  funds  herein  appropriated 
under  this  Act  or  heretofore  appropriated 
under  any  other  act  may  be  expended  to 
S'lppovt  directly  or  indirectly  combat  acliM- 
ties  in.  over  or  from  any  other  .sovereitin 
.'•late  by  United  States  Forces. 

I  offer  this  amendment  to  give  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  opportunity 
to  'io  all  the  way  and  not  just  piecemeal. 
lliere  is  a  dangerous  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  that  could  erupt  at  any  time. 
I  simjily  think  that  any  legislation  here 
today  in  the  nature  of  that  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  should  be 
made  to  cover  possible  contingencies  in 
addition  to  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  mv 
amendment  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Flynti. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORD! D    VOTE 

Mr,  SEIBERLING.  Mr,  Chairman  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  57,  noes  346, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No,  31, ■51 


Bakt.-r 

Bennett 

Clawsou.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collui,-;.  Te,x, 

Conlan 

Davis,  WLs 

Dickmson 

Fascell 

Fiadley 

For^j  the 

Froehlich 

Gi'Jbou.-. 

G:nn 

Gon/ale/ 

Grcss 

Gub.ser 

Gn.ver 

Hanrahan 


Abdnor 

Adain.s 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Aiuler.son. 

Cahf. 
Ander.son.  Ill, 
Andrew,s.  N.C. 
Andrew,-, 

N  Dak 
Aniuu:/io 
Art  her 
Arend>, 
Arnistron;-; 
Aspin 
Bafali.s 
Barrett 
Beard 
Berfil.'ind 
BeviU 
ButKt!! 
Biebier 
Bnifhani 
Blackburn 

BOK!i^ 

Bo'taud 

BoIInif. 

Bowen 

Bradenuir. 

Brasco 

Brav 

Bieikinnd'je 


AYES  ~  57 

Havs 

Hechlcr.  W.  Va 

HelstObki 

Hungate 

John.son,  Calif. 

John.son.  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla 

Kasienmeier 

Kazeu 

Keichuiii 

Leggett 

Louf,'.  Md 

McCIor.v 

Mathit,,  Ga 

MatsunaL'a 

Ma/zoU 

Miller 

Moiitgoinery 

Mc^her 

NOES— 346 

Brinkley 
Brook.s 
Broomfleld 
Brot/Tiian 
Brown,  Calif, 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bro.vhill,  N,C, 
Bro.vhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif, 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Ttx, 
Burlison.  Mo, 
Burton 
Butler 
B,\  Ton 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y', 
Carne>,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tev 
Cederbcrg 
Chamberlani 
ChapiK'U 
Chisholir, 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H, 
Clav 
Cochran 


Moss 

Parris 

Poage 

Rarick 

Riegle 

Rousseloi 

.St  Germ,' 111 

Saylor 

Skubit/ 

Snyder 

Steed 

Sulhvan 

S,vnuns 

Taylor.  Mo 

Towel  1,  Nev 

Wampler 

Y'oung.  Fla 

Zablocki 

Zwach 


Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  III 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlii. 

Crane 

Cronin 

CuUer 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert, 

W..  Jr 
Daniels, 

Domiiuck  V. 
Davis,  Ga, 
Davis,  S  C 
de  la  Gar/a 
Delaney 
Dellenbark 
Dellunir, 
Denholni 
Dennis 
Devine 
Di-gs 
Dmgell 
Donohue 
Dorii 
Downing 
Drinan 
Diilski 
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du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala, 
Edwards,  Calif 
Eilberg 
.     Erlenborn 
E«ch 

F.-hleman 
Evans,  Colo, 
Evms,  Tenn, 
Fi,sh 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynl 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford, 

William  D, 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuyscn 
Preni^el 
Frey 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Oilman 
Goldwatcr 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa, 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Han.sen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Heckler,  Mass, 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 

Holi7n',an 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hmchiiuou 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa, 
Jones,  N  C, 
Jones,  Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 

KluC7Vnt;ki 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrcbe 
Landrum 
Latla 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCloskcy 


McColltster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Mncdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N  C 

Mathias.  Calil 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Mills,  Ark, 

Mmish 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohii 

Mitchell.  Md, 

Mitchell,  N,Y, 

Mii^ell 

Moaklcy 

Mollohan 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa, 

Morgan 
Murphy.  Ill, 

Murphy,  N,Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

NedEi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  III. 

Price,  Tex, 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Qinllen 

Railsbs'k 

Randall 

Range! 

Rees 

Regula 

Rcid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va, 

Robison,  NY, 

Rod!  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wvo 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 


A^hbrook 

Ashley 

Badillo 

Bell 

Blatnik 

Breaux 

Clark 

Danielson 

Dent 

Derwinski 


NOT  VOTING - 

Duncan 

Fisher 

Fiupia 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg, 

Griffiths 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hubert 

Hunt 

Jones.  Ala, 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sarasin 
Sarbanes 

Sattertield 

Scherle 

.Schneebcll 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberlmg 

Shipley 

Shoup 

.Shrivcr 

Shusler 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N,Y, 

.Spence 

Stanton. 
J,  William 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Stark 

.Steele 

Steelman 

.Stciger.  Arv/. 

Steiger,  Wis, 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stration 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C, 

Teague,  Calif, 

Thomson.  Wis, 

Thone 

Thornton 
Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Dcerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Wagconner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Ware 

Whalen 
White 

Whitehurst 
Whitien 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wiiliams 
Wilson. 
Charles  H  . 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvdier 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Y'ates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  III, 
Young.  S  C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Ziou 
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Patman 
Rooney.  NY, 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Staggers 
Teague.  Tex, 
Thompson,  N  J, 
Tiernan 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wyatt 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  <  Mr.  Flynt  > . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  'Mr.  Rhodes'  raised  a  question 
which  I  think  is  entitled  to  an  answer. 

In  1968  one  of  the  worst  of  many  hor- 
rors of  this  war  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  and  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  country  did  not  even  know  of 
its  occurrence. 

I  am  referring  to  the  terrible  happen- 
ings at  a  place  called  Mylai.  When  I  read 
about  it  in  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. I  tried  to  recall  what  I  was  doing 
in  March  of  1968  at  the  time  that  ter- 
rible tragedy  occurred,  I  realized  that  I 
spent  that  week  skiing  with  my  family, 
out  at  Vail,  Colo,  It  has  haunted  me  ever 
since  that  at  a  time  when  death  and 
destruction  were  being  rained  down  on 
a  small  country  and  on  innocent  people, 
and  even  though  I  had  publicly  protested 
the  war.  I  was  out  enjoying  myself  and 
not  doing  everything  in  my  power  to 
stop  it. 

Today  we  know  what  is  happening  in 
Cambodia.  Not  one  American  has  ever 
been  subjected  to  a  raid  by  strategic 
bombers  dropping  bombs  from  50.000 
feet.  If  they  had.  and  if  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  had  been  subjected  to  that,  they 
might  have  a  different  feeling  about  ci- 
vilians being  subjected  to  unseen  terror 
from  the  skies. 

I  cannot  go  home  and  enjoy  the  Fourth 
of  July  recess  having  voted  to  continue 
the  rain  of  death  and  destruction,  the 
immoral  rain,  since  there  is  no  meaning- 
ful justification  for  it.  for  1  more  hour. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  cannot  vote  for 
this  so-called  compromise,  which  is.  in 
fact,  no  compromi.se  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr,  DRINAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Flynt  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  2  days  ago  I  became  a 
certified  "enemy"  of  the  White  House. 

Messages  and  telegrams  of  congratu- 
lations have  poured  into  my  office. 

Friends  and  foes  have  told  me  that  my 
re-election  on  November  5.  1974—16 
months  from  next  Tuesday— is  now- 
assured. 

Only  18  members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  been  certified  as 
"enemies"  of  the  White  Hou.se.  Con- 
sistent with  its  racist  policies  in  other 
areas  of  its  activities  the  White  House 
has  two  lists  of  Members  of  the  Hou.-^e — 
one  white  and  one  black. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  White 
House  regularly  updates  this  list  of  its 
"enemies." 

Although  I  cannot  guarantee  any  of 
my  colleagues  that  they  will  be  placed 
on  the  enemy  list  if  they  vote  to  termi- 
nate the  bombing  in  Cambodia  today  I 
can  guarantee  them  that  if  they  vote  for 
the  President's  policy,  they  run  the  risk 
of  being  placed  on  another  list,  as  yet 
unrevealed  of  "friends"  of  the  White 
House. 

Woe  to  the  Member  of  Congress  who 
is  unlucky  enough  to  turn  up  on  the  list 
of  the  "friends"  of  the  White  House! 
I  feel  fairly  certain  that  if  any  Mem- 


ber of  the  House  changed  his  position 
today  and  voted  to  allow  the  President 
6  more  weeks  of  bombing  in  Cambodia 
he  would  ha^e  a  very  good  chance  indeed 
of  having  his  name  added  to  the  list  of 
"friends"  of  the  White  House. 

I  am  opi^osed  to  6  more  weeks  of  bomb- 
ing. I  am  opiDosed  to  6  more  days  of 
bombing.  I  am  oppo.sed  to  6  more  hours 
of  bombing,  1  am  opj^osed  to  6  more 
minutes  or  6  more  seconds  of  bombing 

The  monstrous  proposition  offered  to 
us  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
not  a  "comiiromise'  It  is  a  request  for 
a  licen.se  to  bomb  for  45  more  days  m 
oxciian-,^e  for  .some  promise  that  the 
White  House  will  not  veto  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  all  friends  and  enemies 
of  the  White  House  will  reject  this  sordid 
and  gross  proposition. 

If  you  are  interested  in  being  re- 
elected 14  months  from  next  Tuesday  I 
urge  you  to  aspire  by  your  vote  today 
to  get  your  name  on  the  list  of  the 
"enemies"  nf  thp  White  House! 

Mr,  MAHOv  ^Tr,  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  .-nnsent  thai  all  debate  on 
the  Flynt  .smendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  2:45  o'clock. 

Mr.  DENNIS,  Mr.  Chairman.  re.serving 
the  ri^;ht  to  object.  I  was  recognized  be- 
fore the  chairman  got  to  his  feet.  Will 
tills  limitation  come  out  of  mv  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  always  pro- 
tects the  right  of  the  chairman  "of  the 
committee  which  brings  in  the  bill  being 
considered  on  the  floor.  The  Chair  did 
not  see  the  chairman  when  he  looked  at 
the  gentleman  prior  to  recognizing  the 
cliairman.  The  Chair  was  protecting  tiie 
chairman's  right  to  be  helpful  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  in  discussiu" 
tins  bill. 

Mr,  DENNIS,  Mr,  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  am  not 
complaining  but  I  am  just  wondering 
v.nether  the  limitation  is  going  to  affect 
my  5  minutes  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
n.zed  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
cor.scnt  request? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw the  imanimous-consent  request. 

Mr,  DENNIS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  ;o 
strike  the  last  word, 

Mr,  Chairman,  a  moment  ago  I  votod 
here  against  an  amendment  offered  bv 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
respects  I  ,';ymiiathized  with  tiie  gentle- 
man and  .sympathized  with  hr.  amend- 
ment. If  I  had  been  free  m  my  thinkmg 
to  merely  follow  my  inclinations,  I  might 
well  have  gone  along  with  the  gentleman, 
but  I  voted  "no  "  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  regardless  ol  how  I  might  feel  m 
my  heart,  it  was  really  net  responsible  to 
determine  long-range,  worldwide  poluy 
for  this  Government  on  an  amendmciu 
offered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  -xa 
appropriation  measure,  I  do  not  really 
think  it  is  re.-:ponsible  to  do  tlint  on  even 
such  a  provision  as  .section  307  to  this 
appropriation  bill,  and  yet  I  am  support- 
ing .-section  307  in  the  committee's  bill 
today. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  taken 
the  well  and  exprc-sed  the  point  of  view 
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lliat  v.c  .should  not  dcu-nniiio  i.alional 
i;olicy  that  way.  and  a  great  many  times 
I  b.ave  i.'A\d  we  should  not  ha\e  a  cutoff 
ciate  bccau.se  it  did  not  make  sense,  be- 
cau.  e  ue  are  just  tcliing  the  other  side 

hey  .'-hiiild  keep  soin^;  until  tlien.  and 

h-.'n  they  are  honi:-  free. 
Vft  tJday  I  am  supporting  th'tt  iiosi- 

.4,n.  V."l.y?  Bcfau.e  I  t'link  I  can  see 
;eality.  Tiie  Amenc.nr  peopile  are  tn-ed 
n:  bDinbin;;  in  Cambodia.  I  am  tired  of 
l.jmbuig  in  Cambodia.  Everybody  is 
tired  of  bombins  in  Cambodia.  It  yoes 
a:iainst  our  grain:  it  lies  hea^y  en  cur 
conscienc:'.  And  we  ha;e  reached  tiiat 
i:ioint  in  llii-;  situ  i lion:  but  thei.;  are 
some  folks  over  here,  apparently,  wlio 
c aiuiui  ^ee  rtality  yet 

A.-,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
R-:oDEs'  said,  they  have  v.on.  and  they 
do  not  iccm  to  care.  Why.  the  same  peo- 
ple who  are  supporting  tlie  Flynt  amend- 
ment talked  here  for  vear.>  about  setting 
a  cutoff  date,  and  now  we  are  .setting  a 
( atoff  date  and  they  are  \ot;ng  against 
It.  That  is  e.xactly  what  is  haijpening 
liere  tliis  afternoon,  these  Members  arc 
willing  to  jeopardize  everything  a^Tom- 
pli^htd  to  date  in  Vietnam.  They  will  not 
let  the  President  have  6  weeks  to  periect 
the  peace.  The  Members  here  probably 
remember  the  old  ttory  about  the  farmer 
and  his  mule.  The  farmer  used  to  take 
a  2  by  4  and  iiit  the  mule  over  Hie  head 
right  between  the  e>es.  V.'iien  they  asked 
him  why.  he  said  the  only  reason  he  did 
it  was  to  get  the  mule's  attention. 

I  recognize  reahty  in  this  situation  and 

I  am  for  the  committee  bill  and  I  am 
again.-t  this  Flynt  amendment:  and  I 
.iutl  hope  my  friend.->  over  here,  .some  of 
them,  will  recognize  it  too  ;.nd  not  act 
like  the  mule. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chan  man.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  clo.se  at  2, 50  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reciue.>t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  .' 

Th^re  ;vas  no  objeciior.. 

Tlie  CHAIRiMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  iinanimou.--consent 
agieement  was  entered  v. ill  be  recog- 
nized for  appro.ximately  1  miiuite  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlev,  oman 
from  New  York  'Ms.  Aezl-g  ■ . 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aod-.bbo 
yielded  his  time  to  Ms.  Abzuc 

Ms  ABZUG.  Mr.  Cliairman.  tin.-  i>  the 
only  body  which  has  tlie  power  to  use 
the  appropriation  proces.^  to  determine 
whether  there  sh.ould  be  war.  This  is.  if 
•.ve  at-cede  to  tiiis  '■Lomi3ro.'nL-:e."  the 
fir:,t  time  we  are  approving  the  war  in 
Cambodia.  Instead  of  ju't  u.-ins  the  ap- 
!  roi.niaiion  power  totally  ard  cleanly 
to  .-toiJ  the  war.  we  arc  ceding  a  lar;,er 
[lower,  tlie  power  to  dccL.re  war,  which 
lelon's  only  to  the  Ilou.-e  "f  Rcpre- 
-'.tatives  and  not  to  the  Pie:,ident. 

By  Li'. ing  this  August  13  date  we  are 
"  ui  ■.  povcr  for  war  to  the  Prf.--ident. 
""his  la  a  power  he  does  not  have  under 
'.u-  Constitution.  It  is  a  power  that  the 
•  itot-le  do  not  want  him  to  ha\c.  It  is  a 
..ywer  that  he  will  use  to  kill  many  in- 

II  i'f:,t  people. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  di.scus-.ion 
.  h;.  li  hus  taken  I'lacc  he:.'  on  the  P.ocr 


is  really  quite  irrelevant.  Representa- 
tions have  been  made  about  what  the 
President  may  have  said,  about  what 
some  officials  of  the  State  Department 
may  have  said,  and  yet  we  in  the  House 
have  had  only  one  message  from  the 
President,  and  that  was  the  \cto  mes- 
sage earlier  this  week  on  the  Eagleton 
amendment  which  is  the  only  written, 
direct  w  ord  that  the  President  iias  '^iven 
us  on  the  question  of  how  he  feels  about 
this  war.  He  has  suggested  that  he  be- 
lieves that  it  would  be  ■tragic"  if  con- 
gressional action  were  to  mido  the  ef- 
forts that  he  has  made  to  corilinue  this 
war  in  Cambodia. 

Tliis  compromise  Iia.,  a  very  interest- 
ing aspect,  and  thr.t  is  that  it  would  run 
out  on  August  15,  right  in  the  middle  of 
our  summer  recess.  You  will  all  recall 
that  congressional  recesses  are  Mr. 
Nixons  favoiite  time  for  precipitous 
action,  as  any  pos.sible  coimleraction  of 
a  unified  nature  is  imiios.sible  until  wo 
icconvcne.  For  example,  the  illegal  and 
inhuman  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
last  fall  took  place  dining  the  hiatus 
between  the  2d  .<^es'ion  of  the  92d  Con- 
i^re^s  and  the  1st  se.s.-ion  of  the  93d. 

A  look  back  into  history  pro\ide.-,  some 
iiUerosting  suggestioiis  as  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
next  mo\e.  In  1964.  we  had  t!ic  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident,  in  v.hich  two  US.  war- 
ships were  allegedly  attacked  off  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam.  This  allegation 
later  turned  out  to  be  false,  but  it  pro- 
Mdcd  the  pretext  for  the  longest,  most 
costly  war  in  our  history,  a  war  utlerlv 
w.itliout  justificrition. 

In  1939.  Poli.^h  troops  allegedlv  cro.s.sed 
the  German-Polish  border  to  attack  a 
German  radio  station.  This  allegation 
also  turned  out  to  be  false,  but  it  pro- 
vided the  pretext  for  Adolf  Hitler's  inva- 
sion of  Poland  and  the  beuinning  of 
V/oild  War  II. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  by  nature,  but  I 
am  alarmed  by  what  I  see  proi<osed  heie 
today.  I  fully  expect  to  hear,  at  some 
point  between  now  and  August  15.  .some 
claim  of  provocation  reminiscent  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  or  the  Poli'^h 
border  incident. 

I  U!  ge  you  not  to  fall  into  this  trap.  I 
urce  you  to  stand  firm  against  this 
tiickery  and  to  agree  to  the  Flvnt 
amendment,  for  tho.se  who  do  not  heed 
tiic  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ri.-c  in  support  of  the  Flynt  amen.dment 
and  ask  the  Members  to  think  with  me 
about  what  .section  307  of  the  Appiopria- 
tion  bill  does.  Whether  or  not  a  Member 
IS  for  the  war.  they  miderstand  the  argu- 
ment against  setting  a  date  certain,  be- 
cause by  doin-  so  we  lose  our  bargaining 
pnwci-.  The  other  side  knows  we  have  to 
withdraw.  Therefore.  I  think  if  we  are 
continuinir  the  war  to  better  our  bar- 
caining  po.sition,  .section  307  with  its 
AufTust  1,5.  1973  cutoff  makes  no  sense. 

What  reason  could  we  have  to  bomb 
Cambodia  for  6  more  weeks?  The  onlv 
reason  I  .see  's  to  .strengthen  the  Lon  Nol 
regime. 

Remember  him?  He  is  the  Cambodian 
leader  who  wanted  to  bomb  rabbits  be- 
cause he  thought  they  hud  explosives 
strapped  to  their  stomachs.  He  is  the 
Cambodi.tn   leader    whose   wizards   sul;- 


gested  we  sprinkle  magic  poofle  d'ust  to 
protect  Phnom  Penh. 

Do  we  think  we  can  strengthen  this 
regime  by  spending  more  money  and 
hves? 

If  we  wish  to  strengthen  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  we  should  send  him  psychiatrists. 
not  bombs.  Tliere  are  no  positive  facts 
wiiatsoever  for  extending  this  conflict 
any  further.  Tlie  war  is  Illegal,  immornl. 
i^nd  any  further  expenditures  fruitle.ss 
and  senseless. 

The  chair:  IAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
ni;'cs  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersev 
'  Mr.  Roe  i  . 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
01  the  House.  I  have  not  spoken  on  this 
i.-.-ue.  not  because  I  am  not  concerned 
about  it  but  perliaps  I  am  too  deeply  con- 
■.•rned  about  it. 

I  should  like  for  the  Members  to  listen 
to  me  for  a  moment,  .iust  for  a  moment. 
I  know  they  have  been  listening  for  4  or 
5  days. 

How  many  indi\idual  Members  in  this 
Hou-e  have  ever  in  their  experience  been 
in  an  air  raid  where  their  live-  were  in- 
volved? How  many  have  been  in  that 
kind  of  a  circumstance  in  tlicir  lives? 

How  glib  it  is  for  all  of  us.  or  many  of 
us.  to  speak  and  say  how  terrible  it  is.  or 
for  those  on  the  other  side,  in  part,  who 
would  come  back  and  dare  to  say.  'We 
need  more  time  to  kill.  I  am  neitiier  hawk 
nor  dove,  but  I  am  not  a  duck." 

I  say  to  the  Members:  Think  a  minute 
about  letting  iiio.-e  bombs  rain  on  your 
heads. 

I  stand  in  thi.>  veil  with  a  3'j-ycar 
combat  infaniiy  record,  when  I  v  as  .so 
scared,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  it 
on  the  floor  of  tlie  HoiKse.  iinlii  my  teeth 
clui  tiered. 

Just  one  more  half  second,  if  I  may. 
-As  we  waited  to  cro.ss  the  Rhine  we  had 
to  shovel  away  the  dung  of  those  people 
who  fought,  who  wei'e  so  afraid. 

Think  about  what  it  means  to  indi\li' 
ual  life. 

Tne  CH.'\IRMAN.  The  Chair  reco::- 
nizes.    the    gentleman    from    Indiana 

I  Mr.  HUDNUT  '  . 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Messrs. 
Hui;NLr.  Collier.  Ruth,  and  Svhasin- 
yielded  their  tunc  to  Mr.  Arends.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chnir  rcro;mizcs 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
.XnsNDSt . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  imply 
w.int  to  appeal  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  this  afternoon,  now  that  we  ha\e 
almost  reached  the  end  of  debate  as  to 
V  hat  we  arc  coin.u  to  do.  Let  us  do  it 
emphatically,  with  an  overv. liolnnng  vote 
on  the  comjiromise. 

I  say  this  for  one  simple  reason.  What 
this  House  now  docs  will  have  great  im- 
pact on  the  gentleman  on  tlie  other  side 
of  the  Capitol,  and  will  be  imp>ortant  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  fii'c  goin<2  to  fini'h 
the  legislative  jHO'-ram  schedulrd  for 
tliis  week. 

Let  me  repc;.t,  I  would  hope  that  all  of 
us  would  do  our  best  to  give  support  to 
iliis  a,",reed-upon  compromise,  not  to 
make  me  hai.ip.v  or  to  make  manv  others 
happy,  but  benvj  lesponsible  we  all  have 
to  rompromi^e  on  occa.sion.  The  longer 
one  serves  here.  ti:c  more  tliis  becomes  a 
fact  of  life. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  for  Maryland,  Mr. 

GUDE>. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Flynt  amendment  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  only 
recently  gone  on  record  in  support  of  an 
immediate  cutoff  of  funds  for  the  ongoing 
Indochina  war.  It  would  be  most  mifor- 
tunate  for  the  Hou.se  to  step  back  from 
this  position  today  and  accept  an  ex- 
tension until  Augast  15,  1973,  an  addi- 
tional 45  days  of  bombing. 

Many  of  us  were  not  in  Congress  when 
the  United  States  first  began  its  slide 
into  the  Vietnam  quagmire.  Others  who 
were  here  did  not  imderstand  that  by 
their  cooperation  they  were  leading  this 
Nation  into  the  most  wasteful,  futile, 
self-destructive  war  in  its  history.  Today, 
however,  we  do  not  wear  blinders.  Today, 
the  wool  cannot  be  pulled  over  our  eyes 
as  it  was  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debates  over  the 
Indochina  war  that  have  been  conducted 
in  this  Chamber  over  the  past  decade 
have  nearly  exhausted  the  topic,  just  as 
our  people  are  exhausted  and  fed  up  with 
the  war  itself.  Today,  in  this  Nation  we 
have  a  multitude  of  domestic  reasons  to 
deter  us  from  further  military  adven- 
tures. We  have  long  since  honored  what- 
ever commitment  we  had  in  Indochina. 
Let  us  not  pretend  that  a  45-day  exten- 
sion of  the  bombing  will  accomplish  what 
a  major  U.S.  effort  over  the  last  decade 
did  not. 

To  postpone  the  ending  of  tlie  bombing 
and  other  military  activities  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  simply  going  to  mean  the  lo.ss  of 
more  innocent  lives  in  tliat  ravaged  land 
as  well  as  the  lives  of  more  American 
pilots. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  achievement  of 
a  final  and  true  peace  is  ultimately  de- 
pendent on  the  leaders  and  citizens  of 
the  nations  of  Indochina  not  on  whether 
American  bombers  rain  death  and  de- 
struction for  an  additional  30,  45,  60,  or 
any  other  number  of  days. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  those 
naive  Gulf  of  Tonkin  days.  Let  us  not 
take  a  step  backward.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Flynt  amendment 
and  all  other  similar  amendments  which 
might  come  before  the  House  in  the  next 
days  and  weeks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  It  cannot 
be  read  at  this  moment  because  we  have 
limited  time. 

This  amendment  to  the  Flynt  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  upon  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  it  shall  be  illegal  to 
be  in  combat  operations  in  these  areas. 

The  reason  why  I  have  brought  this 
amendment  up  is  because  we  are  doing 
this  thing  very  inartfully.  We  have  the 
power  in  the  Congress  to  end  these  hostil- 
ities by  clearly  enacting  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion saying  it  shall  be  illegal  to  continue 
them.  We  have  not  seen  fit  to  do  that. 
We  should  do  that.  We  can  do  that  on 
this  piece  of  legislation,  if  allowed. 

There  are  two  issues  involved  in  this 
matter.  One  is  the  conflict  of  decision 


between  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  Constitution  is  very  clear  on  that. 
The  Constitution  clearly  says  it  is  the 
Congress  which  is  to  determine  whether 
we  are  to  fight  a  war  or  not,  not  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  one  of  the  is- 
sues involved.  The  other  issue  is  whether 
we,  ni  fact,  should  be  in  this  war.  Per- 
sonally, as  I  stand  before  the  Members 
at  this  moment,  I  favor  the  Flynt 
amendment,  being  of  the  option  that  we 
should  opt  in  favor  of  ending  this  war 
right  now,  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Froehlichi. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
Frenzeli . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
week  we  have  been  snarled  in  a  real  con- 
stitutional crisis.  Congress,  by  majority 
vote,  has  determined  to  end  bombing  in 
Cambodia.  The  President,  by  veto  sus- 
tained in  this  body,  has  determined  to 
continue  the  bombing.  The  legislative- 
executive  confrontation  has  deadlocked. 
Checks  and  balances  have  created  the 
ultimate  governmental  impas.se. 

In  this  crisis,  the  alternative  to  com- 
promise is  chaos.  Unless  the  two  branches 
each  give  up  something  our  govern- 
mental processes  will  cease.  Payrolls  will 
not  be  met:  social  security  checks  will 
not  be  mailed;  interest  will  not  be  paid. 

My  position  in  this  matter  is  one  of 
complete  dedication  to  ending  the  bomb- 
ing, which  I  believe  has  no  legal  or  con- 
stitutional basis  anymore.  In  addition, 
I  have  voted  since  I  first  entered  this 
body  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces,  the 
cutting  off  of  funds  for  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary actions  and  for  ending  the  bombing. 
It  is  most  difficult  for  me  to  alter  my 
position  in  any  way  that  might  prolong 
the  bombing. 

Nevertheless,  however  strong  my  feel- 
ings against  the  bombing.  I  believe  that 
.some  reasonable  compromise  must  be 
made.  The  President,  through  the  mdnor- 
ity  leader,  has  offered  an  attractive  com- 
promLse.  In  effect  he  offers  a  Southeast 
Asia  War  Powers  Act  including  a  passive 
congressional  veto  on  any  military  activ- 
ity there.  That  surely  gives  us  some- 
tliing  we  could  not  get  ourselves  legisla- 
tively. 

In  addition,  we  are  offering  a  time 
certain  for  termination  of  the  bombing. 

If  we  do  not  accept  this  compromise 
and  oiu-  position  prevails,  we  can  only 
anticipate  continued  bombing  with  pipe- 
line fmids,  and  a  chaos  in,  and  break- 
down of,  our  Government.  In  this  crisis 
situation  I  believe  the  compromise  is  the 
only  alt-ernative  which  offers  anything 
but  chaos.  I  therefore  intend  to  vote  for 
the  committee  bill  on  the  basis  of  the 
compromise  presented  for  the  President 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 

ZiON'. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  I  cannot  help 
but  notice  the  compa.ssion  being  felt  for 


the  lives  of  the  Communi.-ts  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  would  like  to  say  sometliing 
about  the  free  people  of  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  it  is  possible  thrt  as  a 
result  of  our  action  today,  millions  of 
people  may  be  .slauuhtcic-d  'occause  they 
do  not  want  to  live  under  godless  com- 
munism. Tlie  people  of  Cambodia.  Thai- 
land, and  perliaps  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
could  fall  under  the  cancer  of  commu- 
nism. 

By  depri\in'^  tlie  lice  peoi^le  of  tiio.-e 
lands,  the  as:.istance  we  have  tradition- 
ally given  to  tho.se  about  to  be  enslaved, 
we  could  well  be  responsible  for  that  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  true  dema'jogue.  rec- 
ognizing that  po.ssibihty.  would  vote  "no" 
on  this  measure  today.  Then  he  could 
later  take  the  floor,  beat  his  brea.>t  in 
righteous  indignation,  and  loudly  pro- 
claim innocence  of  this  infamous  ac- 
tivity. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  that  action. 
Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  growth  of  communism  are  making  a 
much  greater  compromise  by  our  vote 
today,  even  without  this  amendment, 
than  the  ultialiberal  leftwing  extremists 
who  have  done  so  much  to  discourage 
our  fighting  men  and  have  brought  so 
much  aid.  comfort,  and  encouragement 
to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  uige  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  ucntleman  from  Pennsylvania 

'Mr.   GOODLING'  . 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Goodlinc. 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Williams.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Williams'  .  j^, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.' Chairman,  back 
in  the  time  of  the  1930's  I  watched  legis- 
lative groups  like  this  over  most  of  the 
world  do  their  best  to  aiipease  the  .'^xis 
countries.  That  appea.sement  resulted  in 
my  sjjendmg  o\*^r  3  years  in  the  service, 
and  it  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  over  22 
million  people. 

When  I  came  here  in  January  of  1967. 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  had  al- 
ready been  passed.  The  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  were  condoning  the  sending  into 
South  Vietnam  of  over  540.000  troops. 
Our  casualties  were  high:  our  deaths  of 
American  young  men  were  running  be- 
tween 200  and  300  per  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  we  have  accom- 
plished 95  percent  of  what  we  have  to 
accomplish.  We  have  gotten  our  troops 
home,  we  have  gotten  most  of  our  POW's 
and  our  MIA's  home,  and  when  we  are 
about  5  percent  away  from  a  true  type 
of  peace  .settlement,  it  is  just  wrong  to 
yank  the  rug  out  from  under  this  coun- 
try and  cave  in  so  that  we  can  have  more 
of  the  same  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

<Mr.    MOORHEAD'. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  reluctant  opposition 
to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Flynt >. 

I  say  rehictant  opposition  becau.se  I 
have  supported  every  amendment  and 
every  bill  to  bring  about  the  termination 
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of  GUI'  military  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  including  the  identical  amendment 
to  this  bill  when  it  was  before  the  House 
c:ii;inully  and  iii  support  of  the  motion 
10  oveiiide  the  veto. 

Aliliough  a  majoiity  of  the  House  fa- 
'.orcd  oveiridins;  the  veto  by  a  vote  of 
J41  to  173.  we  failed  by  some  35  votes 
to  achieve  the  two-thirds  majority  ncces- 
saiy  to  ovfiride  the  \cto. 

If  v.'C  adc:i)t  tliis  amendment  the  Con- 
fertts  Will  march  up  the  same  hill  ar.d 
after  a  veto  maich  down  the  same  liill 
at;airi  ar.d  we  will  be  no  nc:  rer  an  end 
10  our  zpilitnry  in'.chemen.l  in  Soviih- 
ca.-t  A.>ia 

I  recoKni/.e  tint  en  tcchrical  grounds 
Section  307  miyht  be  construed  to  give 
som^  leguimr.cy  to  our  military  openi- 
tions  in  Cambodia.  Tills  I  do  not  lik'^.  but 
I  am  more  coucern.cd  th.at.  for  th.e  first 
time,  the  Congress  can  take  cfTecti\e  ac- 
tion whifii  v.ill  reassert  tlir  rongrcssional 
ccn^tilutional  power  to  tei minute  mili- 
Uiiy  actions  by  the  executive. 

At  timet,  tlie  unattainaljle  ideal  must 
g;\e  \vay  to  tiie  practical  soluuon. 

Toda;.  v.e  f-ce  svch  a;i  alternati'.e. 

Ba.scd  on  the  assurances  by  the  mi- 
no;  ity  leader  thai  the  President  would 
not  \eto  the  bill  containing  the  prc-ent 
section  307  Dud  that  the  President  ■. ■ould 
feel  compelled  to  seek  cong:e.->sional  ap- 
jjioval  before  engaging  in  any  military 
op.L'ra'ion>  in  Soutiieast  Asia  after  Au- 
gust 15.  1973.  I  support  the  commiitee 
comproiiuoe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cluiir  recognizes 
tiie     gentleman     from     Indiana      i  Mr. 

MVFRS'. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not 
leally  intended  to  speak  on  this  is..-ue 
whicJi  iiu!-  i;e?n  (iiscussed  .-o  many,  many 
hours  in  tins  Chamber  in  tlie  last  sev- 
eral years.  However,  after  H.^tei-ing  tu  the 
reasons  as  given  bv  many  this  afternoon 
for  voting  again>t  liie  coinniiitec  bill  and 
\otnig  for  till.:,  amendment  or  some  otlier 
le.^trictmg  amendment.  I  am  led  to  ask 
a  few  queiUons.  Thi.^  is  not  the  time  nor 
t;.e  way  to  attack  the  Prc.-ident. 

The  deci:>ion  here  should  not  be  a 
political  one.  It  is  not  a  way  to  vent  your 
fcelnigs  against  the  President,  whom  you 
tjlame  for  many  tilings.  Surely  this  is.>ue 
CI  enuui'.;  this  war  in  the  liglit  way  rises 
above  >our  political  motre.:.  this  after- 
noon. / 

I  t!.;nk  It  i.s  a  tragedy  vhen  you  read 
the  Record  tomorrow  and  you  see  the 
reason  ,>ome  have  put  a.-,  to  wliy  tliey  are 
going  to  vote  for  tiiis  amendment.  An  at- 
tack on  tlie  Piesident  once  a^am.  It  uill 
not  .^ound  very  good. 

We  want  to  end  this  wai.  but  v.e  want 
to  do  il  in  the  right  v.ay.  Ju.'^t  lodav  Cam- 
Lodia  announced  lliat  if  tiiey  did  not 
iiave  tins  assistance  tliey  would  surely 
go  Communist  and  many  thou.sands  of 
Ijeople  uill  lo.->e  their  live.-,. 

Yes.  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer.^ey 
said,  war  i.^  bad.  but  war  goes  both  ways. 
and  we  liave  an  opportunity  here  to 
end  il  in  the  right  way.  I  believe  most 
will  w ant  to  cast  their  vote,  not  political- 
ly, but  for  what  is  best  for  a  lasting  world 
peace. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Ciiair  recognizes 
tiie    gentleman    from    Caluornia     iMr. 

LECGETr    . 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand 
here  today  in  unmitigated  euph.oria  over 
the  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
will  finally  terminate  the  Vietnam  war 
eiher  this  month  or  next  month.  I  revel 
in  this  posture  and  hope  that  we  ran  get 
this  war  over  with  how  ever  this  ^ote  goes 
in  the  quickest  possible  manner. 

It  was  said  'ome  years  ago  thnt  this 
war  would  just  slide  away,  and  that  is 
ai5i)arently  iiow  it  will  happen.  The  folks 
who  have  supported  this  war  all  along 
will  claim  their  little  victoiy  for  the  next 
30  days,  but  I  want  to  tell  the  President 
this:  We  will  keep  book  on  him  if  we 
work  oiTt  any  kind  of  a  romprom.ise  and 
fcr  every  man  'o- 1  in  the  next  month,  for 
every  man  missing  in  action,  for  every 
bonib  dropped,  for  every  peasant  killed, 
and  for  e\ery  agreement  not  e>;ccuted. 
we  will  hold  him  personally  responsible 
and  accountable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes tlie  "entlcmr.n  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Passk.an  I  . 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Passm.-.n 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Sikes.  < 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
n.izes  the  gcntlemar.  fiom  Florida   'Mr. 

SlKtH'  . 

Mr.  SIKFS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
allow  our.selves  to  be  earned  away  by  the 
si)irit  of  confrontation,  lei  us  just  re- 
member that  the  Flynt  amendment  is 
tiie  same  as  the  language  which  was 
vetoed.  The  Hous.e  does  not  have  the 
votes  tooveriide. 

The  administration  has  yielded  to 
a  very  great  degree  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  accord  with  the  Congress  on  the 
issue  of  Southeast  A.>ia  The  Senate  will 
probably  accept  the  committee  language. 
If  tlie  House  does  not  accc);t  the  com- 
mittee language,  there  will  be  another 
veto,  and  we  will  be  back  here  tom.oi row 
and  next  week.  Tiie  fact  that  we  may  not 
ad.iourn  tonight  is  not  of  importance. 
Btit  it  is  important  that  civilian  and 
military  jier.sonnel  cannot  legally  be  paid 
after  tomorrow  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted. 
Yon  will  get  yours;  can  you  explain  to 
the  people  back  home  why  they  cannot 
get  theirs.  This  bill  affects  a  great  many 
IK'opie.  It  inovides  needed  funds  for  al- 
most every  department  and  agency  of 
Government.  Tliat  includes  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple  who  need  tlieir  money.  It  includes 
the  very  important  college  student  aid 
prnriarn.  retired  military  pay.  funds  for 
pa\ment  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund,  and  claim.s  and  judgments  against 
tlie  Goveniment  which  have  not  been 
paid.  There  are  many  such  claims.  Typi- 
cal are  the  moving  companies  which 
move  household  good.-  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  dependents.  These  claims  and 
accounts  are  for  your  constituf  nts.  The 
money  to  pay  them  is  in  this  bill. 

The  President  has  yielded  a  great 
deal.  W'e  can  affoid  to  yield  a  little,  and 
that  is  all  the  House  is  being  asked  to  do. 
The  Nation's  financial  house  is  in  dis- 
order. We  can  take  an  important  step 
today  toward  re.stoiing  a  degree  of  order 
to  this  situation.  I  am  not  liappy  about 
the  solution  which  is  olTered  to  the 
problem  of  Indochina,  but  I  recognize 
the  necessity  of  resolving  the  impa.sse 
which  has  developed  and  I  .shall  supi:ort 
the  committee  pro|)osal. 


Th?  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Obey  • . 

i3y  unanimou-;  consent.  Mr.  Obey 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gi.iimo.  > 

Th?  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gen'leman  from  Conn^cticu; 
'  Mr.  Gi.MMO  ' . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
supi^ort  of  tiie  Flynt  amendment. 

If  your  people  back  home  ask  you  w.hy 
they  are  not  getting  the  moneys  that 
were  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
U:!'ted  States,  the  answer  is  very  simple. 

Ark  th'.tn  to  call  Pre<;ident  Nixon  and 
ask  him  because  he  is  the  one  who  vetoed 
the  bill.  Congress  pi  ivided  the  f imds  for 
all  of  the  ncHds  that  were  in  the  supple- 
meijtal  hill. 

It  is  very  imi;ori..nt.  in  view  of  the 
cominitmeni.s  that  were  made  here  today 
by  ihc  P'Csident  of  the  United  States, 
that  we  remind  the  President  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
\i;led  to  stop  the  bombing  in  Cambodia. 
IL  ij  only  because  of  those  actions,  those 
heroic  actions  by  the  Congre;>s  in  the  past 
weeks  that  «e  now  are  able  to  get  word 
finally  from  the  President  that  he  onl.-, 
wants  another  45  days.  You  will  recall 
we  passed  this  bill  originally  on  May  10. 
and  they  said  then  that  they  only  needed 
a  couple  iiuj^e  weeks.  They  ha\e  had  50 
days,  and  absolutely  nothing  has  hap- 
p.'ned  .so  far  to  end  the  bombing. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  demonstrate 
a  resounding  will  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  siO|)  the  ixmibing  and.  more  im- 
poiiant  than  that,  regardless  of  all  the 
verbiage  and  all  of  the  arguments,  the 
fact  remains  that  if  we  go  along  with  tlie 
language  of  the  committee  bill  this  Con- 
gress is  authorizijig  hostilities  and  com- 
b..t  activities,  something  winch  the  Con- 
gress has  gone  on  record  as  saying  it 
does  not  want  to  do. 

I  ask  a  resounding  vote  in  fa\or  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  '  Mr.  Flynt  < . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 

'  Ms.  HOETZMAN  ) . 

M>.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  ri.se 
in  suijport  of  the  Flynt  amendment  w  hich 
would  strike  the  "August  15.  1973"  date 
from  the  Appropriation  Committee's 
antibombing  proviso  rxiv)  call  an  imme- 
diate halt  to  the  war. 

The  basis  for  the  opposition  to  tlie 
Flynt  amendment  is  the  assurance  from 
tiie  di.stin.^aished  minority  leader  that 
after  tlie  August  15  cutoff  date  the 
President  will  come  to  the  Congress  to 
,  rek  authorization  for  continued  bomb- 
ing in  Indo;hina.  Willi  all  due  resjject 
to  the  minority  leader,  I  think  such  an 
assurance  is  wholly  illusory. 

For  we  have  received  no  assurance 
about  what  the  President  will  do  if  Con- 
gress refuses  to  give  the  President  fur- 
ther bombing  authority  after  August  15. 
If  he  is  consistent  with  his  past  actions, 
he  will  not  abide  by  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  merely  continue  the  bombing 
in  the  same  illegal  way  he  is  now  carry- 
ing it  out — without  prior  congressional 
apiu'oval. 

Secondly,  we  are  not  told  what  the 
President's  actions  will  be  if  Congre.ss 
n-..---es    another    rider    after    August    15 
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preventing  the  President  fiom  carrying 
cut  his  ruthless  activities  in  Cambodia. 
Will  he  be  bound  by  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  or  will  he  insist  that 
Ciiigres. clonal  sentiment  be  nianife.--l8d 
in  a  two-thirds  vote.  If  he  vetoes  any 
.  .".rther  cutoff  legislation  and  insisus  on 
a  two-thirds  vote,  then  we  will  be  in  the 
same  situation  after  August  1.'.  tiiat  .-.-e 
are  in  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Pre:-.ident's 
reassurances  indicate  that  after  August 
15  he  will  in  fact  abide  by  a  majority 
t;jcision  to  end  the  war  in  Cambodia. 
then  why  can  not  he  abide  by  our  will 
tday?  I  cannot  belic\c  that  another  6 
weeks  of  this  senseless  bombing  is  going 
to  achieve  any  iiositive  results  jv  ;hat  the 
congres.sional  majority  will  be  v.i-er  after 
August  15  than  it  was  today. 

We  weie  told  in  May  that  t!ie  admin- 
istration only  needed  a  few  more  weeks 
to  straighten  out  the  Cambodia  situation. 
Yet.  we  are  bombing  that  country  mere 
intensely  today  than  ever  before. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  docs  not 
need  6  additional  weeks  for  this  war  any- 
more than  he  needed  the  •trmsier" 
authority  he  sought  back  in  M.'iy.  And 
If  we  vote  to  allow  Irim  to  cnntinue  the 
bombing,  we  are  doing  nething  more 
tiian  putting  our  imprimatur  on  the 
blood  which  he  is  spilling  in  Cambodia. 
Let  us  remember  what  continued 
bombing  for  another  6-week  period  will 
mean.  Think  about  the  American  serv- 
icemen who  are  flying  continitous  and 
.grueling  nonstop  missions  from  Gupm 
and  Thailand.  Do  you  think  that  thev 
want  to  risk  their  lives  for  this  useless 
war?  I  have  personally  heard  stories 
from  flyers  who  have  joined  in  my  law- 
suit and  their  relatives  outlinin.g"  their 
frustration  over  participating  in  this 
1  utile  effort.  Think  al.-^o  what  this  con- 
liiUied  bombing  will  mean  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

They  are  being  asked  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  $4,000,000  a  day  for  another  45 
days — wliich  means  a  wa.sted  exi)en.se  of 
&1 80.000.000.  How  can  we  deplete  our  re- 
sources so  foolishly  when  our  domestic 
pro.-'iams  are  .so  desiieratcly  under- 
luiided?  How  can  we  continue  lo  tell  our 
constituents  that  we  have  no  money 
for  better  housing  or  social  security  in- 
creases or  health  care  because  we  are  de- 
stroying villages  and  people  in  Cam- 
bodia? 

Finally,  we  must  rcmembei-  what  this 
brutal  bombing  policy  is  dome;  to  the 
I.eople  of  Cambodia.  Think  about  the 
terror  we  are  forcing  upon  tliem  merely 
to  prop  up  a  corrupt  regime  tlia.t  could 
not  survive  for  2  hours  on  its  own. 

W^e  are  not  asked  by  the  Pr(  sident  for 
a  mere  compromise  on  a  simple  piece  of 
legislation.  We  are  asked  to  compromise 
our  ethical  values,  the  lives  of  our  fight- 
ing men.  «ind  our  precious  resources.  We 
are  being  blackmailed  on  the  one  hand 
and  offered  meanin-less  promises  on  the 
oiiier. 

And  at  a  time  when  the  American  pub- 
lic is  looking  to  Congre.ss  for  leadcrshi]) 
we  cannot  caiiilulate  to  the  President 
over  a  bankruiJt  and  immoral  policy. 

'By  rmanimous  consent.  Mi-s  IIolt./- 
M.AN  yielded  her  remainiii';  time  to  Mr. 
Addaebo  I  . 

CXIX —  i-!io    P.,n  IT 


The  CHAIRMA:-:  The  Chair  recog- 
n  re:  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 

A'^DAUBO  I  . 

Mr.  ADDAEBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
1  ;  a.'-  to  the  Me.iiber.-,  v.ho  have  asked 
for  Augu.  L  15  that  I  wondar  how  many  of 
iliem  on  Augusl  15  would  noi  give  the 
Pre.-ideiit  further  authoru>  ?  By  that 
time  maybe  1.000  of  our  >oung  men 
will  have  been  taken  jnisoner  or 
killed  over  C; 'ubod'a  between  now  .inri 
-'.ii'ust   15. 

That  is  a  possibility  we  are  voting  for 
V  lien  we  do  not  support  the  amendment 
OiTcred  by  liie  f:'.--nt;eman  Ircm  Georgia 
iM'-.  Flynt '. 

!•?.■=  FKnKVlIM.    MOTIi.N    Ori  ERtD  li  V  .MR.  H.WS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
i.ivferentia!  motion. 

'x'he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hay.s  moves  ih.it  the  Conunraee  do 
now  rise  nnd  report  the  bill  Ija'.k  lo  the  House 
v.ith  a  recotnnicndutioa  that  tlic  eiiacijii; 
(  Iriusc  be  stncljcii 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this 
'oecause  I  was  standing,  and  several  peo- 

!)!e  can  testify  to  that,  ar.d  my  name  was 
not  on  the  list,  and  that  is  a  possibility 
that  can  happen  when  many  people  are 
standing  and  the  Clerk  can  overlook 
them. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  motivated  to 
say  something  alx)ut  this,  because  I  had 
voted  against  the  cuttuig  off  of  bombina. 
I  voted  to  keep  Irom  restricting  the  Pres- 
ident. I  voted  with  the  President  evciy 
single  time  tliat  this  has  been  before  the 
House.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  changed 
my  position,  and  I  would  nut  be  taking 
the  well  of  the  House  now  except  that  I 
ha\  0  hcai  d  .some  very  peculiar  statements 
here  that  I  thought  somebody  ou^hL  to 
talk  about. 

The  ;.  ntieman  from  Pennsylvania 
talked  about  what  the  Congress  did  in 
World  War  II.  I  agree  wiUi  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Congie-s  did  make  it  pos- 
.'ible  to  appease  Hitler.  But  then  some- 
body else  on  tliat  side  got  up  and  said 
this  is  not  the  time  to  oppose  the  Pre.si- 
dcnt. 

"Well,  in  the  name  of  God.  when  a  list 
comes  out  that  fills  a  whole  sheet  oi  a 
newspaper  of  people  that  they  are  going 
to  .ret  down  at  the  White  Hou-e— and  I 
do  not  say  the  President  knew  aboiU  it— 
I  .say  this  is  the  time  to  oppo.se  the 
President. 

I  was  tnlkinu  to  a  Hunraiian  doi  tor 
.'csterdny.  He  said: 

When  I  rend  tins  lis;  in  tiie  p.iper  a  clUU 
won;  up  iviy  b.irk  because,  when  the  storm 
iroopers  marched  into  iUuigary  tliey  had 
lists  hke  iliai.  -..iid  my  u.^ine  was  one  cI 
them.  Ai'.d  I  jjot  rut  ju.^  ahead  oi  U.em  ui'h 
my  life. 

And  I  say  to  you  on  my  kit  .vou  can  boo 
and  you  can  do  what  you  like,  but  when 
tho.se  two  Na:-,is.  Hnldeinan  and  Ehrlich- 
maii.  have  lists  like  the  Nazis  who  sup- 
ported Hitlor  did.  then  it  is  time  some- 
body called  a  hall.  And  I  am  going  to 
vole  to  cut  the  war  off  tod  <y.  tins  after- 
iinon,  now. 

Mr.  CEDI-.RBERG.  Mr  Ciiairman,  will 
the  :^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAY.S.  If  I  have  any  tune  lett  I 
V  il!  yield  to  the  .renileman. 

Mr.  CEDFRBERG.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ha.-  liis  own  hsi. 


Mr  HAYS.  Well.  I  have  not  got  a  li.st. 
but  if  I  did  have  I  mii^ht  put  you  on  it 
I  voted  fur  Mr.  Ghoss  amendment  ue- 
cause  il  made  a  lot  ot  sense.  If  we  cvt 
g'Oing  lo  tut  off  th'-  war  m  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  why  not  cut  it  o:r  evervwhere?  I 
do  not  know  what  the  President  prom 
isc-d  Mr.  Ford.  I  am  willing  to  take  Mr 
FutiD's  woid.  He  has  never  biokeii  iiis 
wo/d  to  me.  But  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  lliis:  As  late  as  this 
morning  the  While  Hou.se  was  trying  to 
gel  me — 1  ow  do  I  know  il  was  the  Wliile 
Hou-e:  it  wa.^  a  voice  on  the  leleiihone 
that  .said  it  was— to  go  to  the  conler- 
eiue  on  the  Slate  Department  appro- 
))rialion  at  3  o  clock  and  gel  ihe  Case- 
Church  amendment  revi.sed.  whu  h  I  was 
trying  to  do  lor  them,  so  liiat  ii  did  nol 
include  North  and  South  Vietnam 

Do  I  understand  that  it  is  all  right  if 
v.e  include  them  now?  Is  that  what  I 
understood  the  gentleman  to  saV 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  can  only  re- 
ijcal  what  I  said  earlier,  mat  my  mter- 
pretation  is  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  m- 
cl'.ah's   North    and   South   Vietnam. 

Mr.  H.\YS.  Then  I  am  going  to  con- 
Ureiice  and  accept  the  Senate  version 
on  North.  South  Vietnam.  Laos.  Cam- 
Iiodia — what  have-you — because  I  can- 
I'Ot  1  olio  A  the  gyrations  of  the  people 
novvntown.  I  was  trying  to  help.  I  really 
felt  ma.\  'oe  we  ought  to  keep  our  options 
open  in  North  and  South  Vietnam.  They 
talk  about  negotiating  a  peace  in  Cam- 
bodia. If  it  is  a>  full  of  holes  as  the  peace 
Dr.  Kissinger  negotiated  m  North  and 
South  \'ictnam.  maybe  we  ought  to  keep 
our  opiioni;  open.  I  just  do  not  know,  be- 
cause that  negotiated  peace,  on  which 
tiiere  was  a  lot  of  propaganda,  turned 
out  to  be  no  peace  at  all. 

If  the  Members  are  going  to  .sav  it  was 
net  our  fault.  I  will  agree  with  them 
ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  on  yesterday  there  was 
the  lowest  level  of  any  incidents  in  North 
or  South  Vietnam,  three  in  number  That 
IS  a  tremendous  ac'-hietement.  and  I  re- 
;;ret  thRt  the  gentleman  downgrades  or 
degrades  the  ^etIlemtnt  that  has  been 
achieved. 

^.r.  HAYS.  I  am  not  downgrading  or 
degrading  anytliing.  but  there  have  been 
scvev.il  thousand  people  killed  since  that 
so-called  peace  was  announced  It  is  iiist 
a  little  bit  like  the  epitaph  on  the  fom':!- 
stone    ip  in  Vermont.  It  says  this: 

Here  lies  the  bodv  of  Jonathan  Rav  v  ho 
died  miintaiiung  hi.s  riuht  of  way  He  was 
ni^ht.  dead  ri^jht.  iv-s  he  rolled  along  bin  he's 
just  as  dead  as  if  he  d  been  wrong. 

The  people  who  have  died  in  Vietnam 
siiK3  the  •■peace"  are  jast  as  dead  as  if 
the  war  -..ere  still  going  on, 

Mr.  r.L'DNCT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  li.se  in 
oi'Po.'ition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia 'Mr.  Flynt '  which  would  immedi- 
ately termurate  funding  of  combat  ac- 
tivities in,  over  or  Irom  oil  the  shores  of 
Laos  or  Cambodi...  either  di-ectly  or  in- 
directly and  in  suppo't  of  the  commil- 
lee'.s  ro(  ommenr>a'ion  ta  give  liie  Pits- 
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ident  of  the  United  States  until  August 
15  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the 
strength  and  flexibihty  of  response  that 
he  desires  backing  him  up.  after  which 
date  funding  of  such  hostihties  would 
cease. 

These  are  hard  decisions  for  us  to 
make.  They  involve  much  soul-search- 
ing. And  in  making  them,  reasonable  and 
sincere  men  will  differ. 

We  have  heard  it  asked  here  this 
afternoon,  "How  would  you  like  it  if 
American  bombs  were  raining  down  on 
your  head  from  50.000  feet  up  in  the 
.--ky?"  As  if  to  imply  that  the  United 
States  is  deliberately  and  diabolically  in- 
dulging in  ai'son  and  murder  of  Cam- 
bodians. Might  we  not  also  ask:  How  do 
we  suppose  the  Cambodians  like  liaving 
40.000  incursionists  inspired  and  sup- 
plied by  Hanoi  pouring  across  their  bor- 
ders from  North  Vietnam?  How  do  we 
like  the  prospects  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 
falling  under  Communist  sway?  How  do 
we  like  standing  by  while  a  weaker  neigh- 
bor is  ground  under  the  boot  of  the 
tyrant? 

I  say  we  cannot  sit  by  and  let  this 
happen.  To  bring  a  halt  at  this  time  to 
U.S.  air  operations  over  there  would  re- 
move Communist  incentive  to  negotiate, 
dim  prospects  of  our  diplomacy  arrang- 
ing a  cease-fire,  compromise  the  current 
tactical  situation  in  Cambodia,  under- 
mine the  chances  of  establishing  a  stable 
new  broadened  government  in  Phnom 
Penh,  subject  the  civilian  population  of 
that  city  to  extreme  hardship  with  the 
potential  closure  of  road  and  water  routes 
by  enemy  actions,  and  ultimately  prob- 
ably clear  the  road  for  a  Communist 
insurgent  government  in  Cambodia  that 
would  be  subservient  to  Hanoi,  and  thus 
jeopardize  the  entire  Indochina  peace. 

The  administration  has  asked  that  we 
give  them  a  little  time  to  work  througli 
the  negotiation  proce.ss.  and  we  have  the 
word  of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er that  the  administration  has  agreed  to 
the  August  15  date.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  unreasonable  to  agree  to  wait 
that  long,  and  considering  the  success 
that  the  President  has  had  m  dealing 
with  the  Communist  world.  n\  winding 
down  the  war  in  Vietnam,  in  achieving 
a  detente  with  Rus.'^ia  and  China,  and 
in  bringing  some  n.easure  of  stabihiy 
to  Indochina.  I  tliink  we  should  vote  this 
afternoon,  not  to  tie  his  hands,  but  to 
!y,ive  him  the  strength  and  nexibility  he 
needs  to  conclude  the  efforts  in  which  his 
administration  is  engaged  to  achieve  a 
Ijeaceful  settlement  m  Southeo.- 1  A.iia  by 
Aueu.-.l  15,  1973. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tliink 
the  debate  has  been  amisle,  and  I  tliink 
everyone  is  familiar  with  the  issue  before 
us.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferen- 
tial motion.  I  ask  that  the  Flynt  amend- 
ment be  voted  dov.n  and  that  we  then 
ha'.e  the  opportunity  to  api)io\c  th.e 
amendment  iirovided  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  the  iMC'vious 
ciuestion  on  the  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlic  question  is  on 
tl'.e  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
-entlpman  from  Ohio  iMr.  H.^ys'. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR     BENNETT   TO   THE 
AME.ND.MENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  FLYNT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Ampjidnier.r  orTered  by  Mr.  Bennett  lo  the 
nmpiidment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Flynt:  At  the  end 
of  the  Flynt  Amendment  .strike  the  perifxl 
and  insert  a  .semicolon  and  the  wf'rds  "and 
fn>m  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  law- 
it  shall  be  illegal  for  anyone  to  participate 
in,  or  (ifder.  any  such  activities," 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  under  the 
limitation  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  iMr.  Bennett  i  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  '  Mr.  Flynt  i  . 

!■!  iINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Legislation  on  an 
ai)propriatiori  bill  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
l^oint  of  order  comes  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not 
think  the  point  of  ordf^-  comes  too  late. 
Since  all  time  for  debate  under  the  limi- 
tation had  expired,  the  Chair  had  put 
the  question.  The  Chair  had  recognized 
tlie  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining that  fact. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  wish 
to  be  lieard  on  the  point  of  order'' 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  liave 
not  thorouL'hly  researched  this  point  of 
order  but  I  believe  the  amendment  mod- 
ifies the  language  which  is  before  us  to- 
day in  a  very  realistic  way.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  attorneys  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  mere  cutting  off  of 
funds  does  not  end  the  war.  This  is  just 
a  frank  statement  of  law  which  will  be 
upheld  by  the  President  because  it  makes 
it  illegal  to  continue  the  war.  which  we 
should  have  done  a  Ions  time  auo  instead 
of  approaching  it  by  the  funding  method. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Docs  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wisli  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaii-nian.  I  have 
a  statement  as  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  amendment  violates  clause  2  of 
ii;]e  XXI  of  the  rules  ol  the  Hotise. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Brooks'.  Tlic 
Cliair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  amendment 
off c led  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  Flynt '  was  protected  by  the  rule. 
An  amendment  to  that  amendment 
which  would  add  language  making  an 
act  illegal  would  be  m  effect  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  in  violation  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXI,  and  the  point  of 
order  is  sustained. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  tlic  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Flynt  I . 

The  question  wrs  taken:  and  the 
Ciiairman  annoiuiced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  ha\e  it. 


RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  169,  noes  236. 
not   voting  28.  as  follows: 


Ab^ng 

.'Kdani.s 

Adclabbo 

Alexander 

Ander.sou. 

Calif. 
Andrew.'!.  N,C 
.■\nnnnzio 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Berglaiid 
Bmshain 

BOIiRS 

Bol.Tiid 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Bra,^co 

Brook,s 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Biirli.son.  Mo, 

Burton 

Carey.  N  Y, 

Carney.  Ohio 

Chibholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Colhn.-;.  i:i. 

Come 

Con  vers 

Crorn.an 

Cortrr 

Cronin 

Culver 

D.\niels 

Dorr.niiok  V 
Dellunis 
DenhoUn 

Dl-L.-^ 

Din::ell 

Donohue 

Urinan 

Dulski 

du  Pom 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ci'.if 

Eilber- 

t:.sch 

Fa,=ccll 

Fiiid'ey 

Flvnt 

Ford. 

Wilhnm  D 
Fotintain 
Eraser 
Fulton 
Ga>do.s 


111, 


.Mjdnor 
An(R-r.->on 
.Ar.drt  w.s. 
N  Dak. 
Archer 
.^rcllds 
.■^rni.'-tronp; 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bevill 
Bia":;i 
Bie.~ter 
Blaekljurn 
Boweii 
Brav 

Breckinruiye 
Binikley 
Biocniiipld 
Brot/nian 
Brown,  MiPh, 
Brown,  Clhio 
Bioyhill.  N  C, 
Brovhill,  V'a, 
Buchanan 
BuiJi  lier 
Eiuie.on,  Te\, 


I  Roll   No.   314  I 

AYES— 1G9 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Green.  Pa. 

Gude 

Gunter 

Hamilton 

HarrinKton 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  VV.  Va. 

Heckler.  Ma.s.s. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holt/man 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kaatenmeier 

Kliic/vn^rki 

Korh 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Ley  get  t. 

Lehman 

I.illon 

Long.  La. 

Loiig.  Md. 

McCorinatk 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MaLsunaga 

Maz/'oli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Miller 

MUl.s.  Ark. 

Miiu,-h 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md 

Moakley 

Morgan 

Mo.sher 

Mos.s 

Murphy.  111. 

Naicher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

O  Hara 

ONcill 

NOES— 236 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Te.v. 

Cedcrberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

(;iancy 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Cciighlin 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W  .  Jr. 
Davi.s.  Ga 
Davis.  S,C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
<le  la  Ciiuva 


Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price.  Ill, 

Pritchard 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rcid 

Reiiss 

Riegle 

Rodmo 

Roe 

Roncalio.  Wyo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Ro.stenkow^ki 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberlmg 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Stanton. 

Janies  V 
Stark 
.Steele 
Stokes 
Studds 
.Sullivan 
Symington 
Thone 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vaink 
Vigonto 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wilson. 

Charles  H  , 

Calif, 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Yoving.  Ga. 
Zwach 


Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

E.  hleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evms.  Teiiii. 

I-'ish 

Flood 

Flowers 

P'oley 

Forci.  Gerald  R. 

Fnr.'-ythe 

Frelmehnv 

Frenzel 

frey 

Froehlirh 

Gettys 

Gilman 

Goldwaier 

Cioodliiig 


.sen 


-i 
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C.ros.s 

Mallary 

Sikes 

Grover 

Mann 

Si.sk 

Gnbser 

Marazui 

Skubitz 

Ciuyer 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Slack 

iialey 

Martin.  N.C. 

binith.  Iowa 

Hammer- 

Mathia.-:,  Cnhf 

Smith   N.Y. 

EChmidl 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Snyder 

:4auiey 

Mayne 

Spence 

Hanna 

Michel 

Staggers 

Hanrahan 

Ml!  ford 

S'.'inton. 

Hansen.  Idaho    Miiishall.  Ohio       J.  WiUiom 

Harsha 

Miichell.  N.Y. 

Steed 

Harvey 

Mi/ell 

Steelmau 

Har.tint.s 

Mollohan 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

.Heinz 

Montgomery 

Steifter.  Wis. 

HiUis 

Moorhead. 

Si.phens 

Hiushaw 

Calif. 

St  rat  ion 

Hopan 

l^Toorherd.  Pa,. 

Stubblclicld 

HolUie'.ct 

Mrrphv ,  N.Y'. 

.Stucltey 

Holt 

M .  ers 

Symnis 

f.orton 

.\tl:..-il 

TalcOLl 

i.T':mer 

Mi.-hol.- 

Taylor.  Mo 

Huber 

OBrien 

Tavlor.  N.C. 

Hud  nut 

Parris 

league.  Calit. 

iluichm.on 

Passman 

ThonioOU,  Wii 

Ihord 

Patinan 

Thornton 

.Jarman 

Pet  ti.s 

Tcwell,  Nev. 

.'ohnson.  Pa. 

Peyser 

'freen 

.ioues,  N.C. 

Pca'^e 

Van  Deerlin 

Jones.  Okla. 

Powell.  Oh:o 

Vander  Jagt 

.lones,  Tenn. 

Price.  Tex. 

Vi' sey 

Kazeu 

Qtile 

W.i^?oiiner 

K»auug 

Quiilen 

V.a'.sh 

Kemp 

Rnilsijark 

^' ampler 

Krichtun 

Rarick 

\.  are 

King 

Ro'::uia 

White 

Kuykonuall 

Rhodes 

V.hiiLhur?! 

Landgrrbc 

Rinaldo 

Whitten 

Latta 

Roberts 

Widnall 

Lent 

Robinson   Va. 

Wiggins 

Lot; 

K'-bison,  N.Y. 

W.luan.s 

I  ujan 

Rogers 

W;nn 

:\IcClor\ 

Roncalio,  NY' 

Wripht 

McCloskey 

Rou.sstlot 

Wydler 

r.KColiibitr 

Ri-.;jpt 

V.jlie 

.McDade 

Ruth 

Wyii.an 

M-trwen 

S'^rnsin 

Young.  Alaska 

McFall 

Sattertield 

Y'oung.  Fla. 

-McKay 

Saylor 

Young.  111. 

.McKinneN' 

Schcrie 

Y'oung.  S.C. 

McSpadden 

.Schnoebr!: 

YoiuiL.  Tex. 

.Madigai: 

Sebelius 

Zablocki 

.Mdiiou 

S'lriver 

Zion 

Mailliard 

Shuster 

NOT  VOTING  - 

28 

.\.^hbrook 

Derwinski 

R'lOnev.  NY. 

Ashley 

Fisher 

R'.'ui 

Bafiillo 

Fuima 

S.:ncin-.an 

Hell 

Gray 

Teague,  Tex. 

Blulnik 

Green,  Oreg. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Breaiix 

Grifnths 

Tiernan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Han.-en,  Wi  .-h 

Wilson.  Bob 

Clark 

H-ben 

Wvail 

Uanielsoii 

Hum 

Uent- 

Jon',  s   Ala 

So  the  amendment  was  rejccicd. 

The  re.-iUlt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
;v;-;  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  move 
lO  strike  the  rtcjuisite  number  of  v.ords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's understanding  in  withdrawing  his 
motion. 

I  had  said  earlier  in  tlie  debate  that 
it  was  my  intention  at  that  time  to  con- 
ider  offering  an  amendment  at  this 
ijoint  in  the  debate.  I  was  going  to  submit 
tiie  date  of  Au-iist  l  instead  of  Autrust 
1.5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  that  would  have 
-iven  us  a  common  ground.  One  side 
•Aould  have  given  up  30  days;  the  other 
side,  the  President,  would  have  given  up 
:iO  days.  It  has  the  added  factor  that  the 
Congress  would  be  in  ses.sion  on  August  1 
aiid  not  in  recess.  I  think,  with  15  days 
icwer.  it  would  have  the  advantage  of 
;- lopping  the  bombing  more  qtiickly  and 
.-avinglivcs. 

I  do  not  think  at  this  particular  point 
:*.  would  sei-ve  any  successful  purpose  to 
I 'tier   the  amendment   because  we  now 


can  all  see  the  handwriting  on  tiie  wall.  I 
still  think  it  is  something  the  conference 
mif^ht  find  a  common  ground  on  to  help 
work  out  a  final  compromise.  For  that 
reason  I  will  not  oiler  the  amendment. 
I  lliink  the  House  has  worked  its  will 
and  a  clear  and  definite  understanding 
has  been  reached  between  the  Housc  and 
the  President  I  will  now  join  with  others 
in  final  pa.'  ~:i?'e  in  voting  for  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  :M.-\T:on.  Mr.  Chntrmr-^n.  I  move 
;)'at  the  Committep  do  now  rise  and  re- 
tjort  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
■'mcnrimcnt.  with  the  recommendation 
thr.t  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
i'.nt  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

.\>-cor.'ii!i.i;ly  the  Committer-  rose:  ar.J 
the  Speaker  h.iving  resumed  tlie  ciiair. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houe  on  tiie  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
liaviiig  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
•  H.R.  905.5  I  maki'ig  supplemental  appro- 
iTiaiions  for  tlm  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 
hid  directed  iiim  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  with 
the  rccom.mendation  that  the  am^end- 
ment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Sp;  aka-.  I  move  the 
lirevious  question  on  tlic  biil  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  pas.sage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  quc.-tion  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  asreed  lo. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
'  nf,ro.s.smcni  and  third  re.:iding  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thnd  time,  and  was  read  the 
'hird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i ;  on  the 
passage  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
en  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  278.  nays  124, 
prc:^cnt  2.  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 

IRoU   No.  315  I 

YEAS— 273 

Blown.  Mi(  h. 
Brown,  Oh.o 
Brovhill.  N  C. 
Bio;. hill.  V.i. 
Buchanan 
Biirger.er 
Burle.'-on.  T.x 
Eurlison.  Mo, 
Butler 


.Abdnor 
.Alexander 
-Arderson.  I!! 
Andrew.- 
N   Dak 
.•\r.nunziu 
-Archer 
.Arcnd.s 
Arnistroir: 
Bafalis 
B.ker 
BarrfU 
Beard 
Bcrgland 
Bevill 
Biagfei 
B.  enter 
B;ngh..:u 
Blackbui  1. 
Bongs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Bray 

Biic-kii. ridge 
Hrinkle.v 
Brooks 
Brooniiield 
Brotzmnn 
Brown,  Calif. 


Byron 
Camp 

Carter 
C.iH',  ,  Ti  \ 
Cedertaerg 
Chan.ber!.    ; 
Chappell 
Cialu  y 
Clausir.. 
Don  H 
Clawson,  D< : 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  T-.-. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughl;u 
Cronin 
Daniel    Dan 


Darnel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Ga 
Ddvis,  S.C 
Dav:.-^  Wis 
de  la  Gar.  a 
Delaney 
Dellci.back 
Denn.is 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Demean 
du  Pont 
FdvvarUs.  Ala 
Eillx-rg 
Erleiiboru 
Esch 

Fshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fvins.  Tenn 
I  i.h 
Flood 
Flowers 
Fiyul 

Ford,  GeraUl  R. 
Fcv-vthe 


Fountain 
Eraser 

I'relinghtij-sec 
Frenzel 
Fre^ 
1-uIton 
Gavdos 
Gcltvs 
CiUniau 
Ginn 

Gold  water 
Goodling 
<  .ray 
nro-.tr 
f-whFfv 
Oliver 
iiaiey 
lU.niilion 
Hanuner- 
schnildi 
Hauley 
Hanna 
Hiinrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Marsha 
Harvey 
H.islin;., 
Hay- 
Hemz 
Henrierscn 
iir.iis 
Hinshaw 
lloMun 
Hoi  i  Held 
I!.. It 
I  iortou 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Htitthmsoi. 
!.  hord 
.larnian 
.rohnson.  P.i 
..'ones.  N.C. 
.'oius,  Oki.'i. 
J'jues,  Tci.n. 
Jordan 
Ka/en 
Keating 
Kcnp 
Kvtehutn 
King 

Khiczyu.-ki 
KtiykenUall 
landtrrebc 
1  andruni 
I.atta 
I.e'-'cett 
1  '  w 

Long.  La, 
1  Tt 
Luj.iil 
.McClory 
McCloskev 
McColiisler 
McDacie 
MfEwpii 
:.IcFaIl 


N  C 


Ab/.ug 

Adams 

.Yddabljo 

.Anderson. 
Calif. 

.Andrews 

.A  spin 

Bennett 

Boland 

Br.idcinr.  s 

Brasco 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Ma.-s. 

Burton 

C  arev.  .^f.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Chisholin 

Clay 
Cohen 
colims.  Ill 

Conte 
Conycrs 

Comian 

Colter 

Crane 

Culver 

D.mie;.. 

Dom.n. 
D-jllunis 
Denholm 
Die-s 
Dingrll 


;k  V 


McKay 

McKmney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mi.digan 

Mahon 

M;  lUinrd 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazit! 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  NC 

Mathias.  Cnlif. 

M;.',ne 

Ma/zoM 

Michel 

M.'ford 

Mf.icr 

Mills.  Arl:. 

Minshrll.Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.Y". 

Ml/el! 

MoUohar. 

Moritcon-.ery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Mor'MU 
Mobher 
Mtirphv.  II! . 
Murphy  N  V. 
Myers 
Ncisen 
Nichol; 
Ni^ 

O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Pa;n-.au 
•Fatten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Prever 
Price.  Ill, 
Price,  Tex 
Q';;e 
QuiUen 
Raiisback 
RegvUa 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Robison.  N.Y". 
ROL-ers 

Roncalio.  N.Y'. 
Rootiey.  Pa. 
Rcstenkow>ki 
Roiish 
Roy 
Ruppe 
R.i-h 
.Sara.^in 
Satteriield 

NAYS— 1 '24 

Doi-.ohtic 

Drinan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Cauf. 

F.isceil 

Findler 

Ford, 

W  illiam  D. 
Froehhch 
Giaimo 
Gibboii.e 
Gonzalez 
Grac>^43 
Green.  P." 
Gross 
Glide 
Guuier 
Harring'.o:'. 
Hawkins 
Hechler  W.  Va 
Heckler.  M..:rb. 
ITelstoski 
Hicks 
Holt,  man 
Howard 
Hungatc 
.'ohr.sor,  C.iiif. 
Johnson.  Coic. 
Karth 

Kabtci.n.eur 
Koch 
Kvrcs 


Savior 

Scherle 

Schneebeil 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrivcr 

Shuster 

Sikcs 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Si.>der 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J  Wliliaiu 
S.ced 
S'.ec.'e 
Stce'.man 
Slciger,  Wit. 
Stephens 
Strauou 
Stttbblefleld 
St'.tckey 
Talcott 
Ta'  lor.  Mo 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague.  Calif- 
Thomson.  Wis 
Thone 
ThorntOE 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 

Van  Deerim 
Vancier  Jagl 
Veysey 
Wa-^ronncr 
Wr^Ish 
Wanipkr 
Ware 
White 
Whiiehur." 
Whitten 
AVidn.all 
Wigeins 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H 

Caiif. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wvlie 
Wvmar. 
Y.itron 

Y'oung.  Alaska 
Y'ouiig,  Fia 
Youi.u.  HI. 
Y'ouns  S  C. 
Young,  Te.s. 
Zablocki 
Zicn 
Zwach 


Lehn.a!-. 

Lit  ion 

Lonp,  Md. 

McCormack 
Macdonald 

V.-.this,  Ga. 

M.itsunsga 

.Meeds 

Mtlcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinskv 

Min;>h 

Mink 

Mitchc]!.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moss 

Naicher 

Ned.-i 

Obey 

OHara 

ONeill 

Owens 

Pepper 

Pike 

Podeli 

Pritchard 

Rand.iU 

Rangel 

Rariik 

Rees 
Reid 
Reu=.s 
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RiCKle  Scluocdcr  Svniington 

HotijiiO  SeibcrUiit'  Sjnirns 

Roc  Slioup  Uiliiinu 

RoiicaUo.  \V.\o    Speiice  V:;iuk 

Rose  Staiuoii.  ViuoritO 

Hoser.thal  Jame:,  V.  Wakile 

Rousseloi  Siark  Whalon 

Ho\taai  Stcimr,  An/  \Vil>oii. 

Kunnels  stoke.s  Chiirles.  Tex. 

bt  Germain  Sluckls  Woiff 

Sarbaucs  SviMivuu  YaUs 


fiontation  between  the  two  Houses  of 
tills  Congress. 


Ho,-iner 


A>hb!00k 

.^shley 

Baciilio 

Bill 

Blaur.k 

Breaiix 

B\irkc.  Fla 

Ciark 

Daiuoison 

Dent 


PRESENT- 2 
Young.  Ga. 
NOT  VOTING— 29 


Derwin.'iki 

Fi.sher 

Foley 

Fiiciua 

Green.  Greg. 

Gnffilh.s 

Hansen,  Wu.sh 

Hebert 

Hunt 

Jones.  Ala. 


NY. 


Pey>er 
Rooney. 
Ryan 
Sandnian 
Teague,  Te.\ 
Thompson.  N  J 
Tiernan 
Wilpon  Bob 
Wvatt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Cleik   announced   tlie   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert,  for.  with  Mr.  TUomiMon  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Breaux  for,  with  Mr.  BadlUo  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  lor.  wiili  Mr. 
Tiernan  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Te.vas  for.  wiili  Mr.  .^^hley 
against. 

Mr.  Hunt  for.  with  Mr    Danlelson  ag.iinbt. 

Mr.  Fislier  for.  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

Mr.  Fuqua  for,  wltli  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.s.  Hansen  of  Waslilngton  with  Mr.  Der- 
wiiiski. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Jones  of  .Alabama. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Foley  witli  Mr.  Burke  of  Ploriria 

Mrs.    Green    of    Oregon    with    Mr.    Pcy.ser. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table. 

PRESIDENT    AND    HOUSE    BACK    IN 
AGREEMENT 

•  Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  so  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  witli 
the  passage  of  the  committee  bill  and 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Flynt 
amendment,  the  House  and  the  President 
are  back  in  agreement.  The  tender  of 
compromise  by  the  President  is  gratefully 
accepted  by  me. 

The  confrontation,  so-called  con- 
frontation, is  no  longer  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  but  if  there 
be  a  confrontation  it  is  between  this 
Hou.se  and  the  other  body. 

I  tru.st  that  both  Hou.ses  of  the  Con- 
gress can  now  act  in  a  responsible  and 
rational  manner  and  promptly  effect  a 
compromise  in  the  spirit  of  deliberation 
for  which  the  Congress  is  renowned  and 
in  the  national  interest  which  must  be 
paramount  to  all  personal,  provincial,  or 
party  considerations. 

Wlien  so  many  are  absorbed  in  the  con- 
frontation, alleged  confrontation,  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress,  I 
trust  the  Congress  will  not  permit  the 
Goveinment  of  our  Nation  to  be  ob- 
structed or  ground  to  a  halt  by  a  con- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOURCE  RE- 
CYCLING AND  CONSERVATION 
ACT  OF   1973 

I  Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  wa.'  given  per- 
nus.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
today  the  Resource  Recycling  and  Con- 
servation Act  of  1973  and  was  joined  by 
13  of  my  colleagues.  This  bill  is  identical 
to  S.  1593  introduced  by  my  senior  col- 
league in  the  other  body.  Senator  Frank 
E.  Mess  on  April  16.  1973. 

At  tins  time  of  serious  concern  over 
the  energy  crisis,  it  is  important  that  we 
solve  environmental  problems  in  a  way 
to  avoid  the  supposedly  collision  course 
set  oy  those  who  call  for  relaxing  en- 
vironmental controls  in  order  to  develop 
energy  reserves  and  the  equally  dedicated 
environmentalists  who  claim  that  energy 
development  can,  and  should,  proceed  in 
an  environmentally  sound  way.  This  bill 
is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  .short-term 
problem  of  rapidly  increasing  volumes  of 
solid  waste  wliile  recognizing  the  long- 
term  problem  of  dwindling  energy  re- 
serves. The  bill  I  have  submitted  antici- 
pates the  energy  demand  that  is  repre- 
sented by  continued  consumption  of  vir- 
gin materials  for  pi-oduct  manufacture 
and  provides  a  combination  of  incentives 
and  disincentives  to  convert  the  reliance 
on  virgin  materials  to  a  greater  u.se  of 
recycled  materials.  By  so  doing,  the  sav- 
ings in  energy  otherwi.se  required  to  ex- 
tract virgin  materials,  is  made  available 
for  other  purposes. 

The  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  Mate- 
rials Industries  and  has  drawTi  the  in- 
terest of  many  responsible  environmen- 
talists across  the  country. 

I  hope  that  hearings  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  House  can  be 
.scheduled  at  an  early  date. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  469  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  con>ideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  4G9 

Resolved.  Tliat  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  iHR.  8916)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cie.s  for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
and  for  other  purposes,  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  for  failure  U>  comply  with 
the  provisioiki  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr,  Latta'.  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  the  rule  waiv- 
ing points  of  order  on  clause  2,  rule  XXI, 
which  has  to  do  with  matters  which  are 
not  authorized,  and  some  other  matters, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  is  the  last 
rule  the  Rules  Committee  will  report  out 
without  a  detailed  listing  of  the  points  of 
order  that  would  be  involved,  so  that  all 
members  will  be  able  to  see  them.  It  is 
one  of  three  rules  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee issued  earlier  this  week  under 
pressure  of  time  involved  in  trying  to 
secure  action  on  a  variety  of  appropria- 
tion bills  this  week. 

Before  that  was  done,  after  colloquy 
in  the  Chamber — in  fact,  several  col- 
loquies— it  was  made  clear  that  the  Rules 
Committee  agreed  to  be  specific  in 
granting  waivers  hereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
on  this  particular  rule, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
considering  House  Resolution  469,  which 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8916,  the  Department  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1974.  The  rule  waives  all  points 
of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  2  of  rule  XXI,  Clause 
2  prohibits  both  unauthorized  appropria- 
tions and  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  waiver  was  requested  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  items  in  the 
bill  which  have  not  as  yet  been  enacted 
into  law.  These  items  are  found : 

On  page  2-13,  Department  of  Stale. 

On  page  20,  lines  12-13,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

On  page  25,  lines  21-25  through  page 
26,  lines  1-7,  United  States  Travel  Serv- 
ice. 

On  page  27,  lines  21-26.  under  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

On  page  28,  lines  12-24,  all  of  page  29, 
and  page  30,  lines  1-17,  under  Maritime 
Administration. 

On  page  42,  lines  13-16,  International 
Radio  Broadcasting. 

On  page  46,  lines  12-25,  all  of  pages 
47,  48,  49,  and  50,  lines  1  and  2,  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

The  committee  report  notes  several 
limitations  and  legislative  provisions  not 
heretofore  carried  in  connection  with  any 
appropriation  bill: 

On  page  11,  in  connection  with  Amer- 
ican Sections,  International  Commis- 
sions. 

On  page  17,  in  connection  with  llie 
FBI. 

On  pages  23  and  24,  in  connection  with 
periodic  censuse.s  and  programs. 

On  page  27,  in  connection  with  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

On  page  28,  in  connection  with  science 
and  technology. 

On  pages  28  and  29,  in  connection  with 
Maritime  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  appropriate  a  total  of  $4,150,143,000 
of  new  obligational  authority  for  the 
Department  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
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and  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  14  related 
agencies. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule  in  or- 
der that  the  House  may  begin  debate  on 
H.R.  8916. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Iowa  « Mr.  Gross  i  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  joy  of 
that  one  open  rule  we  had  in  the  last. 
I  believe,  several  weeks,  on  yesterday 
afternoon  was  short  lived,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  mentioned,  we  hope 
that  this  is  the  last  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  liopes  this 
is  the  last  one? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.    GROSS.   The   last    one   for   how 
long? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  cannot  say. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Until  tomorrow? 
Mr.  LATTA.  Hopefully. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tl'.e  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlie  table. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wliole  Hou.se  on  llie  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  I  H.R.  8916 1  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  endmu 
June  30,  1974.  and  for  other  purposes: 
and  pending  tliat  motion,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Cederberci  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  <  Mr.  Slack  > . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOEE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  llie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8916,  with 
Mr.  Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Slack >  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Cederbergi  will  be 
recocnized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Slack'. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  this  afternoon  we  .submit 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  the 
bill  making  appropriation.s  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 


merce, tlie  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  sorely  missed 
the  able  leadership  of  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Joiin  Rooney,  who  became 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  some  25 
years  ago.  I  understand  he  is  on  the  road 
to  recovery,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  be  back  with  us  in  the  near  future. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  started  March  5  and  were  com- 
l)leted  on  May  10. 

They  are  contained  in  four  volumes 
with  more  tlir^n  4.000  iiaces  of  printed 
nn  tonal. 

Since  there  arc  some  100  items.  I  shall 
summarize  the  committee's  actions,  after 
which  I  sliall  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
any  questions. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  total  amount  rec- 
ommended in  tlie  accompanying  bill  in 
now  obligational  authority  is  S4. 150. 143.- 
000.  whicli  is  a  reduction  of  $84,937,000 
in  the  total  amoimt  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates. The  amount  allowed  is  a  decrease 
of  $2,628,950,850  below  the  total  appro- 
Iiriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year — in- 
cluding funds  contained  in  the  second 
."-upplenienlal  appropriaiton  bill  for  1973. 
The  decrease  below  tlie  total  appro- 
liriation  for  the  current  year  is  attribut- 
able in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  a  total 
of  SI. 855. 000,000  was  appropriated  in  fis- 
cal year  1973  lor  tlie  disaster  loan  fund 
of  tlie  Small  Business  Administration, 
for  wiiich  no  additional  funds  have  been 
requested  as  yet  for  llie  fiscal  year  1974. 
In  addition  to  tiie  new  obliuational 
autlionty.  liieie  is  also  included  in  the 
bill  a  total  of  $221,515  million  lo  liqui- 
date contract  authorizations.  This 
amoiuit  is  $10.5  million  below  the  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Tlie  action  of  the  committee  as  set 
forth  in  the  bill  will  reduce  expenditures 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1974  by  apjiroxi- 
mately  S54  million. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slate  for  fiscal  year  1974  total 
$609,050,000.  The  committee  has  included 
in  the  accompanying  bill  $595,571,000, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $13,479,000  in 
the  total  amount  of  the  budget  estimates 
and  is  an  increase  of  $8,385,350  over 
the  total  appiopriated  for  fiscal  vear 
1973. 

Under  tlie  general  heading  of  "Ad- 
ministration of  Foreign  Affairs"  a  total 
of  $314,908,000  is  recommended. 

For  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences"  the  sum  of  S2 13. 8 12.000  is 
provided. 

The  recommendation  for  "Interna- 
tional Commissions"  is  $12,551,000. 

A  total  of  $54,300,000  is  provided  for 
"Educational  Exchange." 

Monng  along  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  tlie  budget  estimates  for  tlie  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fi.scal  vear  1974 
totaled  $1,836,349,000. 

The  committee  recommends  $1,808.- 
112.000,  which  is  an  increa.se  of  $30,034,- 
000  over  the  total  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  this  Department 
and  a  decrease  of  S28. 237.000  in  the 
budget  request. 

The  committee  has  again  apiirovcd 
the  full  amount  of  the  budget  estimate; 


namely.  $13,019,000  to  provide  lor  neces- 
sary expen.ses  for  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  antitrus.  laws. 

The  committee  recommends  the  lull 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate;  nanielv. 
$366,506,000.  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Tin-;  will  provide  for  a 
staff  ot  19.360  full-year  emplo.vees.  con- 
sisting of  8.496  agents  and  ll.i34  clerks. 
For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  a  total  of  SI 39,698.000.  the 
full  amount  ol  the  budget  estimate,  is 
rcoinmencied, 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  bill  contains  a  total 
of  SI 04. 571. 000  in  three  appropriations 
for  our  Federal  prison  system.  The  com- 
miiiee  has  included  in  the  bill  the  sum 
ol  $8tJ6  million  for  tlie  Law  Enfoi  ce- 
ment  A.ssislance   Administration. 

Under  tlie  Omnibus  Crime  Control  ana 
Sife  Street,^  Act  of  1968  as  amended,  the 
Law  Enfoi-^ement  A.ssislance  Admini.-- 
tralion  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  assisting  State  and  local  governments 
in  reducing  crime  and  improving  tlie 
quality  of  the  criminal  .lustice  system. 

The  coinmiltee  once  again.  Mr.  Cliair- 
mm.  recommends  tlie  full  amount  of  tlie 
budget  estimate.  $77.4  million  for  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerou-; 
Drug.--,  which  is  an  increase  of  $2,747,000 
over  the  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Moving  along  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  budget  estimates  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  for  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  tor  fiscal  year  1974 
total  S973. 546.000  m  new  budget  autiior- 
ity  plus  S221.515.000  for  liquidation  oi 
contract  authorization.  The  committee 
recommends  the  full  amount  requestca 
for  liquidation  of  contract  auihonzation 
and  S961.804.000  in  new  budget  authority. 
This  IS  a  decrease  of  S650.270.500  from 
the  total  appropriated  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1973  and  is  SU. 742. 000  less  than  the  total 
requests  considered  for  fiscal  year  1974 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  as  presented 
to  the  Congress  included  a  request  oi 
S20  million  in  order  to  pha.seout  the 
economic  development  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  committee  has  pas.sed  over 
this  request  without  prejudice,  pending 
the  receipt  of  budget  amendments  to  im- 
plement recently  pas-ed  legislation  v.hicli 
extends  the  economic  development  as- 
sistance programs  for  another  year. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee has  providec  for  the  EDA  and  the 
regional  commissions  m  the  continuing 
resolution  which  permits  them  to  be  con- 
tinued at  the  current  rate. 

The  budget  requests  of  the  judiciary 
are  submitted  to  the  Congress  without  re- 
vision by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  accordance  with  the  provision.s 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921. 

The  total  amount  of  the  estimates  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974  as  prepared  and  prc- 
.sented  by  the  judicial  brancii  is  S205.- 
529.000.  The  committee  recommends  a 
total  of  S199.561.000.  which  is  a  reduction 
of  S5,968  million  iielow  the  total  request, 
or  an  increa.'-e  of  S5.918.400  over  the  total 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall  now  concern 
ourselves  briefly  with  the  14  related 
agencies  earned  in  this  bill.  A  total  of 
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$585,095,000  is  included  in  the  accom- 
panying bill  for  the  14  different  agencies 
lunded  luider  this  title. 

The  committee  recommends  83.800,000 
for  the  American  Battle  Monument.'^ 
Commission.  This  is  the  full  amotmt  of 
tlie  budget  estimate. 

Tlie  sum  of  $6,935,000.  the  amount  of 
'he  buduet  estimate,  is  included  in  the 
hill  for  arms  control  and  disarmament 
activities. 

The  bill  includes  $5.56(1000  to  cover  the 
necessary  exi)ense.s  of  the  Commission  on 
C^vil  Rights.  The  amount  allowed  is  an 
increase  of  $618,000  over  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Chahman,  the  sum  of  $40  million 
Is  included  in  the  bill  for  the  neces.'-ary 
expenses  of  the  E^ual  Employment  Ov- 


portunity  Commiision.  Tlie  amount  al- 
lowed is  an  increase  of  S8  million  over  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  total  of  5248,123,000  is 
included  in  the  bill  in  tluce  separate 
appropriation  items  for  the  Small  Bu.si- 
ne.ss  Administration. 

A  total  of  8219,422,000  is  included  in 
tlie  bill  in  the  five  separate  appropriation 
items  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agenc:. . 
This  is  an  increa.se  of  $9,754,000  over  the 
fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  and  is  a 
decrease  of  $12,432,000  in  the  total  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  this  agency. 

The  follow iiif^'  table  sumniarizes  the 
amoimls  recommended  in  the  bill  in 
comparison  with  the  budtret  estimates  for 
li;cal  year  1974  and  the  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  .say  in  clo.'^lng 
that  the  members  of  this  .subcommittee, 
in  the  absence  of  our  chairman,  have 
shared  equally  in  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  in  my  jud.i:'mcnt  they  have 
taken  a  practical  and  rea!i.>-tic  approacli 
to  the  some  100  items  contained  in  this 
bill.  On  this  basis  and  for  that  reason. 
we  .submit  our  recommendations  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  CEDKRBF.RG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  sucli  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  can  a'-'^ure  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  time  that  will  be  taken  on 
this  bill  i.s  going  to  be  quite  short,  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  ver>-  much 
controver.«:y  in  it.  I  recommend  that  all  of 
the  Members  read  the  reisort.  because  I 
think  they  \vill  find  in  the  rei)ort  that 
it  IS  the  concensus  of  this  subcommittee 
that  our  job  is  to  provide  adt-<]uately  for 
all  of  the  agencies  over  which  we  have 
jurisdiction,  and  to  do  nothing  more 
than  to  provide  adequately. 

Now.  tlie  Members  will  also  find,  as 
they  look  \nUi  this  report,  that  in  most 
areas  there  are  reductions  m  the  budget 
requests. 

I  can  also  .say  that  we  are  in  close 
liaison  and  have  good  workin;r  relations 
with  tlie  various  agencies  in  this  bill. 
We  do  not  let  them  hoodwink  us  in  any 
way.  but  our  .staff.  I  think,  is  as  fine  a 
staff  as  there  is  on  the  Hill.  They  know- 
where  all  of  the  bodies  are  buried,  and 
we  do  oiir  veiy  best  to  be  sure  we  do  pio- 
vide  adequately. 

I  understand  when  we  do  get  under 
the  5-minute  rule  there  will  he  a  few 
amendments  offered,  which  is  perfectly 
proper  and  as  it  should  be  From  tlie 
amendments  I  have  .seen.  I  think  the 
committee  action  has  been  juslifiecl,  ^uici 


we  will,  of  course,  at  that  time  have 
l)lenty  of  opportunity  to  have  di.«ciis- 
sioiis  as  to  the  reasons  why  we  made 
these  decisions. 

We  have  had  a  bu.^y  afternoon,  and 
I  have  nothin'?  more  to  say  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  di.-tinguished  gentleman 
from  I-'lorida   'Mr.  Sikes>. 

Mr.  SIKE3.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Ls  a 
bill  of  widespread  application  involving 
three  of  the  major  departments  of  Gov- 
enmient— State.  Justice,  and  Commerce 
plus  the  judiciary  and  such  varied  and 
important  activities  as  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity ComniLssion,  and  many  others. 

I  congratulate  in  particular  the  dLs- 
linguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  SLACK),  who  because  of  the 
illness  of  our  distiufeuii^hed  and  beloved 
colleague.  John  Rcjoney.  has  been  serv- 
ing as  acting  chairman.  Mr.  Rooney  has 
the  best  wislies  ol  this  body  for  an  early 
and  complete  recovery.  It  Ls  difTicult  to 
bt.'  liuiist  suddenly  into  a  post  as  varied 
and  demanding  as  this  one.  but  Mr.  Slack 
has  discharged  his  responsibilities  with 
ability  and  distinction.  The  subcommit- 
tee is  one  which  works  well  together  and 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  an  able  staff  and 
I  feel  that  the  result  now  before  you  is 
creditable. 

It  w  ill  be  noted  tliat  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  are  funds  for  interna- 
tional organizations  and  commissions. 
The  cost  of  these  activities  which  in- 
rludes  the  United  Nations  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. Two  years  ago  at  the  insistence 
ci  Cor^gress  and  notably  of  this  commit- 


tee we  finally  were  able  to  bring  about 
a  reduction  in  the  U.S.  share  of 
U.N.  and  related  costs.  We  were  com- 
mitted to  pay  31  percent,  a  ridiculous 
figure,  because  the  U.N.  simply  has  not 
been  worth  that  much  to  the  United 
States  and  there  have  been  serious 
doubts  about  its  value  to  the  rest  of  tlie 
V  orld.  To  make  the  matter  worse  we  did 
not  stop  at  paying  31  percent.  We  picked 
up  by  loans  and  grants  the  deficiencies 
in  U.N.  funds  which  were  caused  when 
ether  nations  refu.sed  to  pay  the  much 
smaller  amounts  they  were  committed 
to.  All  in  all  our  share  has  been  run- 
n;i:g  nearer  40  percent  than  the  agreed 
31  percent.  Escalated  costs  which  aio 
carried  in  this  bill  are  still  calculated 
on  the  old  basis.  We  do  not  get  the  beno- 
fit  of  the  new  lower  25-percent  rate  un- 
til the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  By 
tliat  time  the  operating  cost  of  the  U.N. 
and  related  agencies  will  have  increased 
to  the  point  the  taxpayer  will  not  have 
lealized  any  significant  savings. 

There  is  a  point  to  this  discussion.  It 
Is  now  time  to  begin  new  efforts  to  cut 
further  our  commitments  to  the  U.N.  I 
would  hope  we  could  have  the  leadership 
from  the  administration  and  that  ot  the 
legislative  committees  of  Congress  to 
P' coini:.li.>h  this  but  I  am  not  optimistic. 
There  seems  to  be  an  abysmal  lack  of  in- 
terest in  saving  U,S.  dollars  where  the 
UN.  and  its  .subsidiaries  arc  concerned. 
AjTc.in.  I  repeat,  it  makes  no  sense  -or  the 
United  States  to  be  iiaying  our  share 
and  that  of  a  lot  of  other  people  simply 
to  belong  to  a  debating  society  which 
votes  against  our  interests  more  than  it 
votes  with  us. 

I  recognize  and  respect  the  leadership 
of  Secretary  Rogers  in  the  Department  ol 
State.  I  feel  that  he  has  done  a  good  job 
I  know  that  he  has  tried.  He  has  worked 
under  difficult  circumstances  both  from 
within  and  from  without.  It  seems  dif- 
ficult for  the  U.S.  State  Department  to 
fare  up  to  the  challenge  of  coexistence 
with  other  world  powers.  Their  foreipn 
office:  constantly  .seek  to  promote  the 
aims  of  their  countries  including  bu.-i- 
rc-s  and  industry  objectives.  The  Rus- 
sians are  the  most  realistic  of  the  lot,  but 
other  nations  by  pressing  vigorously  fcr 
their  cotmtry's  own  interests,  enjoy  a 
high  degree  of  success  in  the.se  important 
objectives. 

I  hear  more  criticism  directed  at  the 
US.  State  Department  for  failure  to  co- 
oi^erate  with  and  a.ssist  American  ba-^i- 
ne.ssmcn  and  industrialists  abroad  than 
for  any  other  cause.  It  almost  seem^s  that 
our  representatives  are  afraid  to  do  more 
than  hand  out  little  brochures  wliich  de- 
scribe in  general  terms  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  America  is  a 
big  and  powerful  nation.  It  does  not 
throw  its  weight  around:  it  gives  it  away. 
Somewhere  in  between  there  should  be  a 
more  effective  way  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  represent  the  United  States 
in  the  escalating  conflict  for  economic 
survival  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Two  of  the  better  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment are  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Economic  Development 
Agency.  Both  of  these  have  served  a  use- 
ful ijurpase.  They  deserve  the  support  of 
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Congress.  Their  work  has  been  of  great 
value  in  many  areas. 

There  ha,s  been  a  conflict  within  the 
authorizing  committee  over  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  I  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
prehend this.  Where  there  are  weak- 
nesses there  should  be  corrective  steps 
but  this  should  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  organization  itself.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  tell  the  story  of  America 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  can  be  cer- 
tain the  Communists  are  doing  so  hour 
after  hour  after  hour,  and  they  have 
no  inhibitions  about  the  way  they  tell 
their  side  of  the  story.  We  should  do 
more,  not  less,  in  spreading  the  word 
about  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  brings  me  down  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  The 
ifacts  will  show  that  this  agency  has 
mushroomed.  They  cannot  fill  the 
vacancies  they  have  but  they  constantly 
want  more  jobs  assigned.  Any  business- 
man will  tell  you  this  is  a  nuisance 
agency  which  harrasses  and  hampers 
business  more  than  it  helps  to  brinu 
about  equal  employment  opportunity.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  better 
agency  if  it  had  half  the  personnel  it 
now  has  rather  than  if  it  were  incieased 
as  this  bill  proposes  to  do.  If  there  should 
be  a  confrontation  on  the  floor  on  this 
bill  I  intend  to  .spell  out  the  details  about 
its  deficiencies  and  there  are  many. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  of  cour.se. 
includes  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  Historically  we 
have  funded  the  FBI  for  approximately 
the  amount  of  money  requested  because 
we  had  confidence  in  the  Director.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  we  knew  the  e.ssen- 
tiality  of  the  organization  to  our  coun- 
try. I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
we  have  reached  nearly  $1  billion  in 
funding  for  LEAA.  This  may  be  too  much 
money.  Law  enforcement  and  crime  con- 
trol are  now  magic  words  and  they  can 
be  used  to  secure  virtually  any  amount 
of  money  whether  or  not  it  accomplishes 
the  purpose.  Of  course,  we  want  crime 
control.  The  best  way  is  to  apprehend 
and  convict  criminals.  Court  rulings  have 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  convict 
those  who  are  apprehended.  I  support 
funds  for  law  enforcement  but  I  caution 
that  we  may  be  getting  close  to  the  stage 
of  boondoggling  in  this  very  important 
field  ju.st  because  there  may  be  more 
money  available  than  is  required. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  he  desires  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Gross'. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  discussion 
of  this  bill  is  not  going  to  be  the  same 
as  it  has  been  in  years  past  when  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  RooNEYi  was  present. 

I  regret,  as  do  other  Members  of  the 
House,  his  illness  and  his  inability  to  be 
here  this  afternoon. 

It  was  always  a  plea.surc  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  gentleman. 

That  leads  me  to  the  first  question. 
How  about  the  representation  allowance 
for  the  State  Department?  Is  that  in 
good  shape?  Is  there  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  In  what  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  i  Mr.  Rooney  i  was  pleased  to 
call  the  "tools  of  the  trade"? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  find  that  there 
is  a  .slight  increase  due  to  increased  costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  slight  increase? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  A  slight  increa.se 

-Mr.  GROSS.  Due  to  *ncreased  costs? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  price  of  lemon- 
ade has  sone  up.  and  also  there  is  a  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  cost  that  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

But  I  think  that  the  gentleman  will 
find  that  over  the  years  the  total  increa.se 
in  the  cost  of  representation  has  been 
substantially  the  same.  So  now  it  was 
felt,  about  time,  we  thought,  that  we  in- 
crea.sed  it  just  a  little  bit. 

Also,  when  you  consider  that  the  price 
of  corn  in  Iowa  has  been  going  up  con- 
sistently that  has  an  effect  also,  becau.se 
when  tlie  price  of  corn  goes  up  there  is 
an  effect  on  the  other  product  u.sed  in 
"the  tools  of  the  trade."' 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  have 
to  talk  to  Kentucky  about  that.  Iowa 
grows  the  corn.  It  does  not  convert  it  for 
the  use  of  those  who  get  Federal  funds 
for  representation  allowances. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fiontleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gross'  that  we 
did  allow  them  an  increase  of  $132,000. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  reduced  their 
request  by  $138,000  becau.se  we  do  believe 
in  moderation  in  this  item.  However,  food 
and  labor  costs  have  gone  up.  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  well  knows.  Even  the 
price  01  Coca-Cola  has  gone  up.  We  held 
the  line  for  9  years,  of  course,  w  ithout  an 
increase.  Some  things  just  are  not  much 
good  if  they  get  watered  down  too  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  object 
if  they  have  to  add  just  a  bit  of  ice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  recom- 
mending a  slight  watering  down  of  the 
State  Department? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  think  some  thini-'s  can  be 
watered  down  a  bit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  this  cur.se  of  de- 
valuation all  over  the  place.  This  Govern- 
ment devalues  the  dollar  by  10  percent, 
and  as  a  consequence  every  dollar  we 
spend  overseas  is  increased,  to  take  care 
of  that  short  fall,  but  10  percent.  Yet  we 
do  not  get  any  such  help  here  at  home. 
Our  dollars  are  devaluated,  too.  but  the 
citizens  of  this  country  get  no  such  relief. 
Let  us  hope  that  there  will  not  be  another 
devaluation  to  cause  a  further  outpour- 
ing of  our  dollars. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  would  say  that  that 
would  not  come  under  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations;  that  would  come  un- 
der another  committee.  The  gentleman 
is  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  chickens 
are  coming  home  to  roast  in  this  appro- 
priation bill  just  as  it  is  in  others  regard- 


less of  what  committee  approved  the  de- 
valuation. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  assume  that  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  representation  allow- 
ance is  due  to  the  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar, and  Its  failure  to  buy  quite  as  much 
of  the  good  things  of  life  for  the  Pooh- 
Bahs  who  live  or  travel  overseas,  and  the 
Members  of  Conf:ress  who  visit  them.  I 
have  never  traveled  that  course,  but  I 
assume  Members  of  Congress  are  pro- 
vided the  good  thini;s  of  life  when  they 
go  overseas, 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
they  do.  However,  having  traveled  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
State  Department.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  travel  just  as 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  being 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
should  be  traveling  a  little  more  than 
from  Washington  to  Iowa.  I  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  gentleman.  I 
would  be  glad  some  time  to  accompany 
the  gentleman  on  one  of  these  trips,  I 
think  it  would  be  most  helpful  to  both  of 
us  to  see  the  tremendous  job  that  is  being 
done  by  our  employees  overseas  We  have 
some  of  the  finest  people  employed  in 
the  State  Department  in  the  embassies 
that  I  have  visited  They  are  most  dedi- 
cated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  for  being  so 
.solicitous  of  my  welfare. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  think  we  can  expect  a  further  devalua- 
tion. The  day  before  yesterday  they  ap- 
l)lied  export  controls  and  indicated  they 
might  apply  them  m  the  future.  That  is 
the  most  severe  strain  upon  the  dollar 
we  have  had.  So  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
e  pect  anything  but  a  further  devalua- 
tion as  long  as  we  lia\e  the  policy  of 
export  controls. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  is  correct,  then  I  hope  Congress 
will  slash  our  contributions  to  take  care 
of  the  shortfall  in  the  dollar  to  various 
international  organizations,  some  of 
which  are  of  lughly  questionable  value 
And  if  we  are  gomu  to  do  this  with  re- 
spect to  everything  we  do  overseas  or 
become  involved  in.  then  I  think  we 
should  make  some  provision  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  to  take  care  of  liie 
shortfall  in  their  dollars.  After  all.  liiey 
pay  the  bills. 

Tills  bill,  as  I  understand  it.  calls  for 
expenditures  ol  approximately  S4  billion 
In  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  also  understand 
that  is  slightly  below  the  budget  request 
But  I  wonder  if  this  will  stand  up.  Only 
a  few  minutes  ago  we  passed  a  S3  bil- 
lion deficiency  appiopnation  bill,  which 
some  Members  are  pleased  to  call  sup- 
plemental appropriations.  Except  in  the 
case  of  a  national  cmeraency  there  is 
no  acceptable  reason  for  a  deficiency  or 
supplemental  appropriation.  It  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  cut  this  bill  or  any 
other  below  the  budget  request  and  then 
turn  right  around  a  few  months  later 
and  hnd  it  ui>  again  throuch  a  supple- 
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mental  bill.  I  hope  that  will  not  be  tiie 
case  in  any  appropriation  bills  as  we 
embark  upon  the  1974  fiscal  year.  I  hoi'C 
those  who  get  this  money  will  stay  with- 
in the  limits  set  forth  here  and  I  hope 
the  committee  will  see  to  it  that  they  do. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chainiian,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  .share  the  gentle- 
man's concern,  and  I  apree  with  him.  I 
am  unhappy  with  supplcmentals.  Hew- 
ever,  there  are  some  facts  of  life  we  have 
to  face.  If  there  Ls  a  pay  raise  that  takes 
place,  the  employees  have  to  be  paid. 
and  Confn^ess  usually  is  involved  in  the 
action  that  makes  this  pay  raise  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Supposing  we  just  say 
that  there  will  be  no  pay  rai>eK. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Then  the  gentle- 
man will  take  a  loner  step  toward  that. 
I  micht  say  in  vU  respect  to  the  agencies 
involved  in  this  bill,  we  hive  required 
that  they  absorb  a  tremrndous  ;i  mount 
of  the  pay  raise  fund,  and  they  have  done 
a  very,  very  respectable  ,iob  in  that  re- 
gard, but  usually  the  need  for  supple- 
mentals  is  the  result  of  ronprcssional 
action:  it  i.s  r.ot  somc'hinp  tint  i.n  acrency 
does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thoroughly  aptree  with 
the  t'lintknud).  I  see  that  a  movement  is 
under  foot  to  raise  the  i^ay  of  Mombi  is 
of  Congress  and  that  a  bill  is  to  be  initi- 
ated, according;  to  the  murning  news- 
paper, by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
OlHce  and  Civil  Service  to  engineer  an- 
other increase  for  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairmr.n.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
a  bit  more  disturbed  this  evening  when 
the  debt  ceiliniT  bill  is  brought  before  the 
House  with  nearly  a  score  of  Senate 
amendments  all  nongcrmane  that  will 
cost  about  $1,800,000,000.  At  that  time  a 
pood  part,  perhaps,  of  what  he  is  saying 
here  would  be  far  more  apropos  when 
that  bill  comes  before  us  for  a  vote. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
ought  to  accept  this  or  any  other  appro- 
priation mca.sure  berause  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill.  I  listened  attentively  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  will  have  my  feet 
braced  when  that  bill  comes  tomorrow. 
I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  read  all  of  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  so  let  me  ask  if  the 
committee  doubled  the  salaries,  as  re- 
quested, of  certain  persons  emijloycd  by 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court?  Does 
anyone  know  whether  the  .salaries  were 
more  than  doubled  from  $16,000  a  year 
to  .$34,000  for  law  <  lerks  employed  by  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Will  the  eentleman  plei-e 
restate  hLs  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  hearings  I  note 
tliat  the  Supreme  Coiut  asked  for  an  in- 
crease for  three  law  clerks  from  the  pres- 
ent $16,000  to  $34,000  a  year. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tlunk  the  bill  may  be  .somewhat  mislead- 
ing becau.sc  v.hat  the  Court  proposed  to 
do  is  to  upgrade  the  positions  and  not 
emplov  the  same  kind  of  law  clerks  with 
the  £;'.me  qualifications  they  previously 
liad.  Instead  of  ha\ing  someone  just  out 
of  law  college  who  will  come  on  one 
year  at  a  time,  they  want  to  secure  some 
more  seasoned  lawyers  who  have  had 
an  opportiuiity  to  practice  and  who  will 
be  there  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  trying  to  com- 
pare anything.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
if  in  this  bill  we  are  being  ask^d  to  au- 
prove  the  incrca.se  in  pay  of  three  law 
cierV:"^  from  .SIC. 000  a  year  to  S34.000. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  understand.  My 
point  is  we  really  did  not  do  that.  What 
we  did  was  to  go  from  three  law  clerks 
to  a  really  different  classification  of  per- 
.sonnel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations, 
including  the  United  Nations,  that  is.  I 
believe.  S-02  million  a  year.  What  per- 
ccntai^e  of  that  total  are  we  contributing, 
including  the  United  Nations? 

Mr,  SLACK.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  as  of  January  1  ne.xt 
it  will  be  25  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  as  of  now? 

Mr.  SLACK.  It  is  varying  depending-; 
on  wliich  organization  but  I  wculd  say 
it  is  an  average  of  about  30  ]>ercpnt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  ap- 
propriation has  been  r  itttn  flij  i^im  mi! 
beginnin'-'  as  of  Januaiy  i  of  ne.Kt  year. 

Mr.  SLACK  Tliat  Ls  correct,  and  since 
tlicy  are  on  a  calendar  year  basis  we 
anticipate  there  will  be  a  reduction  w  hen 
this  bill  is  brought  up  next  yea:-  of  some 
$L'G  miliion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Our  total  contribution 
to  the  U.N.  Tower  of  Babel  is  $63.9  mil- 
lion, vvhich  I  believe  is  the  figure  in  the 
bill.  That  compares  with  the  Ru.ssian 
debt  to  the  United  Nations  of  about  $105 
million:  also  Brazil  owes  the  U.N.  about 
$1.7  million;  Czechoslovakia  owes  $5.G 
million:  France  owes  $22.2  million:  Hun- 
g.'\ry  owes  $3  million;  Poland  owes  $6.4 
ihillion;  South  Africa  and  Spain  owe  $2 
miilion  each:  and  Mexico  is  behind  in 
its  contribution  by  $1.4  million. 

Yet  we  continue  to  pay  right  through 
the  nasc  althou'Jh  we  have  a  Federal  debt 
of  some  $457  billion.  We  continue  to  pay 
right  through  the  nose  to  these  interna- 
tional organizatioas. 

There  is  also  the  "cultural  exchange" 
which  gets  a  total  of  $47  8  million  out  of 
the  till  of  the  United  States,  or  an  In- 
crea.se  of  $2.55  million  over  last  year.  The 
total  foreign  country  contributions  to 
tliis  inteinaliona!  junketing  society 
amounts  to  $2,816,782  as  compared  to 
our  S47.8  million. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Cliairman.  that  the  reduc- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  this  bill 
Ix^low  the  budget  stand  up.  and  that  we 
will  not  gel  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  later  tliis  year  or  early  next  year 
putting  bat  k  all  of  the  money  and  more 
of  the  alleged  savings. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  ought  to  ha\e 
been  reduced  far  more  than  it  has  betn 
and  I  will  vote  against  its  passage. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
•  Mr.  Fi.YNTi. 

Mr.  I  LYN T.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me 
.say.  along  wUh  the  other  members  of 
me  commiite'".  that  I  deeply  regret  the 
Illness  and  absence  of  the  distinguished 
c'i..;r.T:an  of  this  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Rocneyi. 
Ihis  is  the  first  time  during  my  service 
in  the  Congre  s  that  this  bill  has  not  been 
presented  To  tlie  Hoase  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  >  Mr.  Rconey  ' . 

.At  the  s.ime  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
V.  i-h  to  join  ::!.■  colleague  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Sr;-\Esi  and  others,  in  expressing  in 
tho  very  highest  terms,  the  admiration 
which  I  have  for  the  gentleman  from 
Wc:;*  Virginia  ( Mr.  Slack  )  who  as  actinv, 
chairman  of  this  suix"ommittee,  has  con- 
ducted tlie  hearings,  the  markup  and  the 
presentation  of  tliis  bill  to  the  House  with 
dispatch  and  with  thoroughness. 

During  the  hearings  which  tlie  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  has  conducted 
in  his  capacity  as  acting  chairman  of 
this  subcomm.ittec,  I  believe  that  he  has 
done  a.s  thorough  and  commendable  a 
job  a-=;  I  have  ever  known  to  be  done  in 
any  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
AppropriLitinns.  I  believe  that  I  speak  for 
every  member  of  the  subcommittee  when 
I  say  that  we  exin-ess  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  hiin  for  the  many,  many 
long  hours  which  he  has  put  into  tlT^ 
conduct  of  thes?  hearings,  the  marku; 
and  the  prepri ration  for  the  presentatio; 
of  this  bill  to  the  Hou.sc  today. 

I\Ir.  Chairman.  l,:t  me  say  that  as  :; 
general  rule  we.  while  not  readily  reac!;- 
ing  an  agreement,  that  the  members  oi 
this  subcommittee  do  reacii  agreement 
when  this  bill  is  presented  to  the  floor  oi 
the  House.  Quite  frankly,  there  are  some 
major  changes  which  I  would  have  made 
if  I  had  been  allowed  to  write  this  bill  by 
my.sclf.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  tliat 
the  bid  would  have  been  larger  in  dollar 
volume  than  it  is  if  .'•onie  of  the  sugges- 
tions which  I  made  at  the  time  of  the 
markup  had  not  been  accepted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

By  and  large,  I  think  that  the  commit- 
t^c  has  done  a  gcod  job.  We  have  reduced 
the  budget  estimates  substantially.  The 
increases  that  we  have  made  over  the 
1073  appropriations  bill  have  been  al- 
most insignificant  in  the  amounts  and  in 
the  percentage  of  the  increases  in  this 
bill  as  compared  v.ith  the  corroponding 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1973.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  the  bill  and  the  re- 
port to  all  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do  not  claim 
that  this  final  lesult  of  this  bill  is  by  any 
me  uis  perfect,  we  on  the  committee  fcfl 
that  we  have  done  a  very  creditable  job 
in  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  House  the 
bill  which  we  have  today,  H.R.  8916.  Al- 
though, as  I  said  earlier,  there  were  some 
additionpl  cuts  from  the  budget  esti- 
mates I  would  have  made,  and  did  sug- 
gest in  subcommittee  to  be  made.  Al- 
thouph  some  of  my  sp.ggestions  for  reduc- 
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lions  and  further  reductions  were  ac- 
cepted, others  were  not.  and  as  often 
lr3I>pens.  this  is  a  case  of  give  and  take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  whole.  I  think 
;'"iTt  this  is  a  sound  bill,  a  bill  which  will 
r-:rlcct  credit  on  tlie  acting  cliairman  of 
.Jii.s  subcomiYuttee  who  rcpojled  it  to  the 
i-1  ju.-e.  I  urge  its  passasc. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
b::ck  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
rei:  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DF  L.*  GARZA.  Mr.  riuiiimai;.  v,ill 
t:;e  pciK.leman  yield? 

LIr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
iioni  Texas  (Mr.  i^e  i.'.  G^?.7.^|. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
."-hould  like  to  ask  a  que- 1 ion  for  clnu- 
Ircation, 

'I  he  report  shows  a  reduction  of  S3 
nrdiio.i  due  to  the  Tijuana  River  flood 
control  project,  the  agreement  not  hav- 
ing been  properly  reached.  Tiieie  is  some 
concern  that  this  reduction  will  cut  into 
the  funds  for  the  lower  Rio  Grande  flood 
control.  Is  my  understandm-i  correct  that 
thit  is  not  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  SLACK.  That  is  r.ot  tlu  mtc-ntion. 

1  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZ.^.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

P.^TMEN-T     TO    THE     REPVnLlC     OF    P.\NAM.^ 

The  Secretary  oi  the  Trea.Miry  shall  cau>e 
to  be  paid  annually  {in  lieu  of  the  annual 
payment  provided  under  this  head  in  the 
Supplemental  Approprialion  Act,  1973),  as 
a  payment  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  m  ac- 
cordance with  article  I  of  the  Ticatv  of  1955 
(6  U.S.T.  2275),  $2,328,200:  Profid'vd,  Thu: 
this  appropriation  shall  be  uvailable  only 
upon  the  enactment  in'o  law  of  S.  929  or 
similar  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  some  member  of 
the  committee  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
the  reason  for  this  qualification  in  the 
lolhAving  language: 

J  iu-i  appropriation  rhrtU  be  a\ailab;e  only 
i:p.ii!  I  lie  enactment  into  l..w  oi  S.  929  (..r 
similar  legi.'^lation, 

Mr.  SLACK.  This  Ls  a  permanent  ai:- 
iMopriation  which  requires  authorization 
ill  order  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  permanent  appropria- 
tion that  cainiot  be  rai.  ed.  Is  this  the 
regular  payment  to  the  canal? 

Mr  SLACK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  GROSS.  If  that  is  true,  then  v.iiy 
the  reference  to  S.  929?  Or  is  this  in  the 
r.ature  of  an  ex  gratia  payment  due  to 
devaluation  of  the  dollar? 

Mr.  SLACK.  According  to  the  treaty. 
the  dollar  amount  of  the  annuity  mu.st 
be  changed  whenever  tirere  is  a  change 
m  the  relation.ship  of  the  U.S.  dollar  to 

2  old. 


Ml.  GROSS.  Then  this  is  contingent 
on  tlie  passage  of  Ic^-islation  dealing  with 
the  par  value  of  the  doliar.  That  must 
be  tiic  case. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Fld;ra:.  Biitt.w  of  iKVEsriG.MroN 

.SALARIES   AND   E.tPrNSES 

Fi/r  rxi-.c!'.sps  ncces^p.ry  for  the  dcicctlon 
and  prosecution  of  crime:;  again  t  tiie  tJnited 
States;  protection  of  the  pers.^n  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  .Stales;  acquisition,  col- 
le^iinn.  cla.ssnicaiion  and  preservation  of 
idcniiticaUon  and  other  record.s  and  tlieir 
cv  11;'.:;,^?  Willi,  and  for  the  oflici:\l  tisc  of.  ti'C 
duly  authorized  official:,  of  the  Federal  Go-, - 
ernrnon'.  of  St:itcs.  cities,  and  other  instnu- 
ti.^^.^.  stic't  evphnnge  to  be  .sutiject  to  can- 
rellMion  if  di.ssemination  is  made  otitside 
'he  receiving  departments  or  related  agen- 
cic..;  and  .^iicli  oibcr  in-iestigations  rej-'ardm^ 
o;.i'-inl  mali«r.s  undtr  the  control  of  the  Do- 
pa:  ivie:it  of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
S'..-'.;e  as  may  he  diierted  by  llie  Attorney 
G"neril.  iiicliiding  ptirciia.se  for  police-type 
u.->e  wit  hour  rc',.ird  to  the  general  purcha-e 
pri'-e  limitation  for  the  current  nscal  year 
nnt  to  exceed  one  thousand  r-.;id  liirty-thrce 
I  ;cr  replacement  i  nly)  and  hire  of  passens"" 
inotfir  vehicles;  hire  of  aircraft  n.s  temporarily 
uecUed  in  specific  criminal  investiyalions; 
;:rcarms  and  ammuniiion;  not  to  exceed 
SIO.OCO  for  taxicab  hire  to  be  ti.-,ed  exclu- 
;-ivelv  for  the  ptirpcses  set  forth  in  ihi.-;  pf.ra- 
rr.v;.'v  p.iyineut  of  rewards;  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed .'•70.000  to  meet  tnifoiceen  emergencies 
of  a  conhdemial  character,  to  be  expended 
under  th.e  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  .solely  on  his  ccr- 
lilicate;  SjeO.otHj.OOU. 

None  of  tlie  funds  i.ppropriatcd  for  tlic 
Federal  Bureati  of  Invr-;'i^'at  :on  sliall  be  u'^ed 
to  pay  the  conipe?i.='\*!on  ot  any  rivil-pcrvice 
employee 

.'.iiEN.iMrKr  otFKRED  Ev  ^!^.  it!'-iiiER  or 

V.  KST   VIROtNIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chr^irmnn.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hfchiip.  of 
West  Virginia:  Page  17.  line  14.  after  the 
word  "employee  '  add  a  new  paragraph  as 
frOlows:  •None  of  the  ftiuds  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may  be 
used  for  investigating  poluicai  activities  not 
involvuig  llie  commission  of  crime:,  under 
ilie  laws  of  the  United  State-.  " 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia iMr.  Slack  I  who  has  ably  ijre- 
.sented  this  bill  on  the  floor,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  his  colleague^;  on  the  com- 
mittee as  well. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  is  self-explanatory,  be- 
cause of  recent  and  highly  publicised 
develo]3ments  which  have  in  many  in- 
stances turned  our  free  Nation  toward 
what  approaches  a  'pohre  state. '"  All 
too  often  we  have  ^ccn  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  go  far  bevond  the 
scope  of  investigating  activities  involving 
the  commission  of  crimes  imder  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  this 
limitation  on  the  appropriation  bill 
would  prevent  the  in'>estigation  of  purely 
political  activities  which  are  not  in  any 
way  associated  with  the  commission  of 
Federal  crimes.  I  deplore  and  condemn 
the  politically  inspii-ed  actions  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which 
ha\e  occurred  under  Mr.  Gi-ay.  who  in 


many  instances  made  the  FBI  a  ixjliti- 
cal  tool  of  the  White  House.  It  is  high 
time  we  clean  out  and  prohibit  this  type 
of  un-American  activity  which  subverts 
cur  American  ixilitical  system. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  thc> 
di.'-tmgu:  hed  gcr.tlemsn  yield' 

Mr  HECHI.ER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentlcin:.:! 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Ch;^irnian.  I  have  th? 
veiy  l;i:,>hest  rc.'.ard  for  my  distingui'-hed 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
rinia.  ar.d  I  know  that  he  m.eans  well 
in  till;,  amendment.  I  can  see  the  valt  " 
of  such  an  arrerdmcnt  if  it  could  b  • 
accepted  on  its  f.;ce 

My  concern.  Mr.  Chiinnan.  is  tlr.  ♦ 
tliis  amendment  -ould  in  effect  negate 
much  of  the  work  of  the  entire  I-edcra'. 
Bureau  of  In\estigation  They  are 
charged  v.i'h  tlie  investigation  of  sub- 
versive activities,  the  activities  of  cotr- 
munism  and  other  isms  which  seek  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Now.  those  could  be  interpreted  as 
political  activities:  although  their 
obvious  iii.tent  is  to  subvert  and  ovei  - 
throw  the  Goveniment  ot  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  a.sk  the  gentle- 
man, iiow  are  v.e  to  e:;clude  such  in- 
vcsti;-ai'or.s  in  the  administration  of 
tills  amendment? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  Wc-t  Virginia.  Mr. 
Ch.iirmair.  I  v.ould  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  that 
the  portion  of  my  amendment  v.hicli 
clearly  states,  "not  involving  the  com- 
niLs.sion  of  crimes  under  the  laws  of  tlie 
United  States,"  would  certainly  co\er 
those  activities  which  the  gentleman 
mentioned,  if  indeed  they  involved  tlie 
commission  of  crimes,  I  just  want  to  stojj 
the  FBI  from  running  all  over  the  lot 
and  sub\eriing  the  American  political 
sy.stem.  We  can  do  without  that  type  of 
activity,  and  we  ought  to  restore  the  FBI 
to  its  traditional  role  of  investigating  the 
commission  of  Federal  crimes — v.hich 
are  plentiful  enough  to  keep  tlus  orga- 
nization bu.-y  on  its  central  mission. 

Certainly,  the  gentlem.in  would  con- 
cede that  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  be  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  under  Federal  law. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  my  distinguished  friend 
from  West  Virginia  will  yield,  it  depends 
a  great  deal  on  how  crime  is  intcrprctou 
in  this  counti.v.  Nowadays  ncw.spapeis 
which  iiublish  secret  papers  get  prizes 
lor  it  and  the  people  w lio  steal  the  paiJeis 
for  the  newspapers  arc  called  lieroe.- 
When  I  first  came  here  they  were  called 
traitors.  So  it  is  a  httle  hard  to  undo: - 
stand  where  the  amendment  would  a]i- 
ply  and  how  the  definition  of  crime  wouki 
come  into  the  picture.  Again  I  fear  it 
could  be  broad  enough  to  cripple  tlic 
work  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  HECHLFR  of  Vvpst  Vi'^iria.  M.  - 
I  also  add  that  tiic  definition  under  lines 
18  through  tire  end  of  page  16  nnd  on 
line  17  very  clearly  fund  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  to  carry  out  those 
neces.^ary  activities  for  the  detection  and 
Ijroscr  ution  of  crimes  against  the  United 
States  or  the  acquisition,  collection,  cla-- 
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sification,  and  preservation  of  identifica- 
tion and  other  records,  and  so  forth  down 
tlirough  the  detail  included  in  those  du- 
ties for  which  salaries  and  expenses  are 
furnished  in  the  section  on  pages  16  and 
17.  Certainly  there  is  ample  authority  so 
the  work,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation would  not  be  crippled  or  in 
any  way  diverted  from  its  basic  mission 
by  m\  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  Iowa.  Will  the  genlle- 
num  \ield,-' 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iow.t.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  means  well,  but  I  think  by 
the  all-inclusive  language  that  he  pre- 
cluded preemployment  investigations 
whicli  are  required  by  several  laws  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  employment 
of  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  certainly  hope.  I  advise  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  that  preemployment  investi- 
gations would  not  include  politif  al  inves- 
tigations of  the  iiidniduals  being  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  Iow.t.  Have  .\ou  re.=  d 
the  questions  on  the  form?  Tho  questions 
on  the  form  are  reiterations  of  the  re- 
quirements m  the  authorizing  law.  It 
requires  them  to  ask  questions  v.liich 
could  include  just  that. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  We<  t  Viif,inia.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  political  ac- 
tivities which  have  no  rrlation'hip  to 
the  commission  of  crimes  would  not  be  a 
prerequisite  for  employ mrnt  Al.^o,  I  was 
once  interviewed  by  an  FBI  ap.ent  en- 
gaged in  a  preemployment  inquiry,  and 
the  FBI  agent  asked  v.hethcr  it  was  in- 
deed true  that  the  applicrmt  h.id  voted 
for  Franklin  Delano  Roo:cvf!t  c\(^y\  time 
he  ran.  That  is  the  typ.?  of  inve'-tigation 
to  which  my  amendmont  rrfi  rs.  P'or  that 
reason  my  amendmevit  does  indeed.  I 
would  advise  my  good  fri.-^nd  from  Iowa, 
ban  and  proscribe  a  procmijloymont  po- 
litical investigation  by  tiie  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  diffcrcnre  vchntsopver 
whether  an  apiilicont  for  any  Federal 
mil  service  job  should  be  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not understand  what  bu;  iness  the  FBI 
has  in  looking  into  a  jjcrson's  political 
beliefs,  when  that  docs  not  involve  the 
commission  of  a  ^rime  ar-ainst  the  United 
States.  It  IS  for  that  reason  I  would  hope 
my  amendment  would  aJ>o  !)ro.scribe  that 
type  of  question,  invesii-.ation  or  purely 
political  inquiry. 

Mr.  SMITH  cf  Iowa.  I  believe  vour 
amendment  coes  far  bovond  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
r>e  in  oppo.-ition  to  the  amendment. 

As  v.e  understand  the  gentleman's 
a:ncndment.  I  think  it  "oes  far  beyond 
V.  liat  he  intends. 

Let  me  point  out  further  this  is  not 
ine  place,  in  an  api^iopriation  bill,  to 
1  andie  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Tiii.s  oueht 
to  be  decided  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  after  adequate  and  clear  hear- 
!lJg^  .so  that  ycu  can  have  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  what  political  activities  mean, 
a:.d  tiie  .scope  of  tl ie.se  activities. 

Further,  the  amendment  says  commis- 
Mon  of  crimes  under  the  laws  ol  t!ie  Unit- 
ed  Stages.  Well,  the  FBI  works  in  co- 


operation with  States  and  they  have 
State  laws,  and  they  work  with  local  gov- 
ernments that  have  their  own  particular 
types  of  laws. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  My  colleague  from 
georgia  reminds  me  that  independent 
agencies  are  limited  in  the  number  of 
members  from  one  jjolitical  party:  so 
they  are  required  to  ask  these  people 
w  hat  their  pniitical  party  afliliations  are. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
hope  we  will  not  consider  this.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  pursue  it.  he  ought 
to  take  It  up  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  have  them  hold  proper 
hearings  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  raised  an 
extremely  valid  point. 

Last  year  during  the  election  cam- 
pai'.iTi  in  the  neighboring  district  to  my 
coiiL'ressional  district,  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
w.is  conducting  investigations  of  every 
single  candidate  for  Congre.'-s  of  the 
United  States  and  had  done  so  far  years, 
as  a  matter  of  routine. 

And  v.iien  it  u  as  brought  out  and  there 
was  widespread  public  criticism  for  it. 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  announced  tlie  FBI  would 
discontinue  this  prnctice.  I  hoiie  they 
have  discontinued  if.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  just  one  example  of  overreaching 
and  mi'iuse  of  power  to  inve.^igate  for 
reasons  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
commission  of  crimes.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
HKfHi.FRi  has  performed  a  real  service 
by  raising  this  i.ssue. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  perhaps  this 
amendment  could  be  tightened  up  a  little 
bit  by  bringing  out  that  it  should  cover 
investigations  whose  primary  focus  is  on 
poliiical  activities  and  not  tho.se  where 
an  investigation  is  being  conducted  for 
another  purpose  that  is  legitimate  and 
whore,  as  a  minor  and  incidental  feature, 
they  inquire  as  to  whether  the  per.son 
being  investigated  has  taken  part  in  cer- 
tain types  of  activities. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  v.ould  consider  that  kind  of  an 
amendment  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vicld? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlf'i7ian  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  certainly  concur  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  tlie  focus 
could  be  sharpened.  Of  course,  this  lan- 
gua^^e  is  the  language  upon  whuh  the 
amendment  will  be  voted  unless  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  additional  lan- 
guage that  he  is  prepared  to  send  to  the 
desk  prior  to  the  vote.  I  believe  that  we 
should  slick  to  the  oriL'inal  laivjuame  be- 
cause it  is  very  clear  from  the  oricinal 
language  that  it  points  to  political  activi- 
ties which  are  related  to  the  connnis.sion 
of  Federal  crimes.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Ml'.  Sieeekling'  for  his  per- 
cejjtive  comments. 

It  Is  very  obvious  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  has  been  forced  to 


go  far  afield  from  its  central  mission,  in 
order  to  investigate  the  political  enemies 
of  the  administration,  I  might  add  that 
the  morale  of  the  once-proud  FBI  sank 
to  a  new  low  because  of  the  political  ac- 
tivities its  personnel  have  been  forced 
to  investigate.  I  do  not  wish  to  circum- 
scribe the  legitimate  investigations  nec- 
essary for  the  prosecution  of  crimes,  but 
merely  to  stop  these  senseless  invasions  of 
our  domestic  political  system,  in  the  false 
name  of  "national  security." 

I  urge  tlie  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requi,site  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  iroiii 
Vv'est  Virginia  '  Mr.  Hechler  > . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  few  days 
the  new  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  was  confirmed  by  a  vote 
01  96  to  0  in  the  other  body. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  done  a  good  job,  and  I  for  one  have 
explicit  faith  and  confidence  in  the  work 
that  they  have  done.  I  am  perfectly  will-  . 
ing  for  them  to  continue  doing  the  good 
work  that  they  are  authorized  to  do  un- 
der present  law.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield 
briefly? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Certainly.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  We.-.t  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  say  that  under  the 
new  head  of  the  FBI,  Mr.  Clarence 
Kelley.  who  spent  the  first  3  months  of 
liis  professional  career  in  my  home- 
town of  Huntington,  W.  Va..  we  can 
hopefully  look  forv.ard  to  a  belter  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  than  we  have  had  in  re- 
cent years.  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
the  legislative  history  of  this  discu,,- 
sion  would  be  forcefully  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  new  administration  in 
such  a  way  that  past  evils  may  be  cor- 
rected, and  we  can  avoid  some  of  tlie 
investigation  of  purely  political  donie.vtic 
activities  that  have  absolutely  no  con- 
nection with  the  commission  of  crime. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ur^c  a 
"no"  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  <Mr,  Hechler  i. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Foreign  Dii'.ect  Invtsimknt  RI-Gii.aiion- 

S  M.ARIES   .A.ND   EXPENSriS 

For  iiecc.s.-,v\ry  e.xppu.sos  for  carry isif.'  out 
\\\c  provi'.ions  ol"  Expciitivc  Order  li:!87,  .Jan- 
uary 1.  1968,  *2f;on.oon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  a-.k  a 
couple  of  questions,  the  first  bearing  on 
the  item  just  read,  "Foreign  direct  invest- 
ment regulation,  ■  this  being  authorized 
by  an  Executive  order  in  the  amount  of 
$2,600,000.  What  is  this  all  about? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
m.m  from  lo.-.a  that  the  Executi\e  order 
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is  based  on  authority  contained  in  12 
U.S.C.  95(a). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  but  what  is  the 
monev  being  expended  for? 

Mr.  SLACK.  The  primary  purpose  of 
Lh.c  program  is  to  reg"ulate  foreign  direct 
investment  of  U.S.  persons  in  order  to 
stien;4ihen  the  balancc-of-payments  po- 
sition of  the  United  Stales.  This  is  the 
purpose  oi  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  relying  here  again 
on  an  Evecutivc  order  as  the  authoriza- 
tion for  this? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gont'.em.' n 
from  Oiiio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  I  can  add 
a  little  Ii:ht  on  tliis  ,-ubicct,  because  as 
Ic-^al  coiui,scl  for  a  lar.^'e  corporation, 
with  a  lot  of  activiucs.  I  had  to  live  willi 
these  Executive  orders  and  regulations 
for  years.  Tlie  Executive  order  was  is- 
.-ued  by  President  Johnson  and  created 
a  wliole  elaborate  structure  oi  regula- 
tions controlling  tho  extent  to  which 
-American  corporations  can  invest  Amer- 
i':'an  dollars  abro.;d.  It  ahvays  struck  me 
as  incon  ;ruous  that  it  was  based  on  the 
.^tale  ol  emergency  Ihat  v.as  declared 
way  back  in  the  1913's  and,  on  the 
strength  of  tlial.  the  Executive  order 
ivas  issued  in  tiie  late  1960's.  As  a  result. 
we  have  liad  tremendous  proliferation 
of  controls  over  foreirn  investments. 

I  am  not  .saying  th--y  are  not  needed, 
but  it  does  seem  to  mc  a  perfect  example 
of  why  we  ought  to  lake  another  good 
look  into  this  whole  business  of  continu- 
ing to  operate  under  a  declaration  of 
emergency  that  was  Lssucd  back  in  the 
lorties  as  a  basis  for  all  this  kind  of 
thing,  without  any  .<;anction  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Tor  hi.'  explanation.  I  hope  it  will  be  au- 
thorized by  law.  if  it  is  going  to  be  con- 
tinued, rather  than  by  an  Executive 
order.  I  am  absolutely  and  utterly  op- 
posed to  Executive  orders  being  used  as 
lav.ful  authorizations. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  is  a  whole 
looscleaf  service  2  feci  thick  of  regula- 
tions and  decisions  all  based  on  this  little 
Executive  order,  which  in  turn  is  based 
on  a  declaration  of  emer'^enrv  back  in 
1940. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  that  I  h.Tve  the  floor 
and  a  little  tunc  r.inainin'r.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  concerning  an  item 
thai  is  upcoming.  "U.S.  Travel  Service. 
Salaries  and  Expenses."  to  be  given  S9 
inillion,  and  a  $.3.iOO  representation  al- 
lowance. What  is  expected  to  be  accomp- 
lished by  this  S9  million t*  What  has  been 
accomphslied  for  the  exi>riidituies  in  the 
vast  with  le.spect  to  U.S.  Tiavel  Service^ 

I  assume  this  i.s  tourism. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
trom  We.si  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  The  figuie  the  gentleman 
slated  Ls  the  same  amount  that  was  ap- 
!)roi>riated  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  I 
'ill  go  further  and  state  that  apparently 
the  authorizing  committee  of  the  Senate 
believe  it  is  a  good  program,  because  it 
lias  authorized  $30  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  not  approved  $30  million. 


I  note  the  SecreUiiy  of  Commerce  has  a 

representation  allowance  of  SL.'jOO,  but 
whoever  directs  this  U.S.  Travel  Senice 
has  a  representation  allowance  of  S3. 500. 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  who  is  getting 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  with  respect 
to  these  entertainment  and  liquor  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tkman  from  Io\\a  has  expired. 

<By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gno.^s 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addition;)! 

!ViPUtC.> 

Mr.  SL.ACK.  31;-.  Cliairmui.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  S3. 500  figure  he  mentioned 
a  moment  af;o  is  for  ::tl  ih.e  U.S.  travel 
cTices  ovcr.stns.  the  eritire  operation 
abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  t^ose  do  v.e 
have  V  iih  a  triT.il  exiicnditure  of  S9  mil- 
lion? I  v.ill  not  pursue  the  question.  I 
ihink  Ihe  gentleman  for  his  answers. 

Mr.  SLACK.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
( 10 -ing  some.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 
I  think  .'ix  oflices  will  remain  in  opL''ra- 
ti(.n  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

.^Tr.  COILIFR.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  s'iikc  the  roqi'.isite  number  of  v.ords. 
I  d>i  this  for  tlie  purjio-se  cf  pur^uing 
tji'cfly  ihe  matter  Ihat  my  colleague,  the 
f.-nUeinan  fioni  Iowa,  has  been  dl^cus£- 
i:ig.  Is  it  not  true  that  since  this  service 
V  .s  cstabli.shed  the  dispari.y  in  dollar 
(  -.iienditures  between  the  American 
t  jurist  going  abroad  and  tiie  foreign 
tourist  coming  to  this  countiy  has  in- 
ce.Tsed  e.^ch  year? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  if  the  question 
:s  disparity,  the  reason  for  the  disparity 
.s.  that  the  number  of  U.S.  citizens  go- 
1112  abroad  is  incre?sin?r  at  a  far  faster 
iiace  than  lor  tiie  foieiHner=;  coming 
i-iere  We  are  having  a  lamer  number 
of  fcvcicn  visitors  com.e  to  th.e  Umted 
States,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  the  re- 
.•v,!t  of  this  promotion  by  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  and  they  are  ha\ing  a  great  deal 
of  success  in  getting  some  of  the  profes- 
.  'on.Tl  orL"'nizations  in  some  of  the  for- 
C'Pn  countries  to  hold  .some  of  their  con- 
vent ion"!  h.ere.  as  some  of  our  profes- 
sional organizations  such  as  the  doctors 
and  the  Inv.yers  and  the  Ainerif  an  Bar 
"J  over  there  for  instance  to  London 
and  oilier  places.  .S.o  \  e  cnuiot  blame  the 
tiLsiJanty  on  tiie  U.S.  Travel  Service.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
I'.a'.el  service  I  would  say  tlie  disparity 
v.nuid  he  greater. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  the  sole 
luirjxjse  for  th.e  establishment  of  this 
Tr.^.\el  Service  v.as  to  correct  this  dis- 
i-aiity.  It  was  because  concre.ssional 
concerns  for  our  balance-of-payments 
luoblcm  prompted  it.  I  recall  distinctly. 
as  I  trast  most  of  tiie  Members  do.  that 
:'t  that  time  President  Eisenhower  even 
souulit  to  impo.-e  some  restrictions  on 
foreign  travel.  As  a  matte:  of  fact,  if 
there  is  a  justification  for  the  P'ederal 
Government  to  go  into  the  tiavel  and 
tourist  business  r.otvvitiistanding  the  fact 
that  most  commercial  operators  do  a 
pretty  good  job  of  it.  then  we  ought  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  warrants 
continuing.  If.  in  fact,  in  the  period  of 
lime  that  it  lias  been  in  oiieration  v.e 
have  had  a  ".lowimz  outllow  o\er  income 
in  tourism  and  consequently  in  our  bal- 


ance of  pajTnents  problem,  perhaps  some 
ree\aluation  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  The  disparity  would 
be  worse  if  ;t  were  not  for  this  Service. 

Mr.  COLLIER  What  tiie  v.cntlcman 
is  -aying  is  that  the  patient  is  still  sick 
bit  he  would  be  even  sicker  if  it  \'ir':> 
not  fur  this  Servu  e 

Mr.  CEDERBERG,  If  v.e  can  -^et  tlj" 
.American  people  to  stay  home  the  dls- 
paiity  will  be  less.  Ji  the  gentleman  can 
i^rrange  that.  t'::.t  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  would  require  a 
n?w  agency  v.hifh  I  am  not  about  to 
re-ommend.  I  am  questioning  the  ree.1 
for  the  one  we  ahcadv  have. 

Mr  RARICK  ?Ir.  Chairman,  tire  in- 
tent of  this  bocU-  when  it  passed  Pubh - 
law  92-544  ow  October  25.  1972.  wa- 
clearly  to  hmit  srienriing  of  taxpayer.s' 
mon'^y  to  finance  tnc  United  Nations  and 
its  iilated  agencies.  The  law,  Ciampme  a 
25-pcrccnt  ceiline  on  all  our  conlribu- 
tions  to  the  U.N.  except  those  specifically 
exempted,  was  a  congressional  re-  ponsc 
to  a  growing  publi^'  resentment  of  tlie  e\- 
( •  s<ive.  lop.-idcd  funding  of  the  United 
Nations  with  American  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  request  that  appropri- 
ate portions  of  l!ie  law  follow,  so  tliat  our 
colleagues  v, ill  ha\e  reference  to  the  c^- 
act  statute: 

I.-::t:en.^tI'N.\i.  Oi!g.\ni7:.ntions  and 

CONFTRENCnS 

c-vrniBmcNs  to  internation.\l 

ORu.\M^ATroNS 

U.N.,  iPKtri:  lion 
For  expenses,  not  otiicrwise  pr.'\ided  for. 
!  .foe -.s.iry  to  meet  annual  obligations  of 
iiieniljerhlup  in  iiilernaticual  imillilaterai 
iirganl/.aiious.  pursuant  lo  treaties,  couven- 
11011.S,  or  .specific  Act.,  of  Congress,  J17C,190,- 
TfiiJ:  Pro:  .'dftl.  Thai  alter  December  ^1,  137:3. 
lio  appropriation  is  mithorized  and  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  1o  the  United  -N'ations 
or  any  ajnii.ucri  auency  i:\  excess  of  25  pe: 
centum  of  ihf  total  annual  assessment  r 
sinh  ort:ain7alion  except  that  this  provis.) 
■-hall  not  apply  to  the  International  Atonii'- 
i:iK-;vy  AiTency  and  to  the  ioir.t  financi:.i; 
progniin  ol  the  Internauonal  Civil  Aviatin;. 
Ortcaniz.5tioii. 

iPiih  L   0.-   .S44.TitleI.  Sec.  101   Oct   Uj,  1972. 

86  Stat.  1110) 

LrgiUitiic  Uis-tory 

Hou.se  Reports :  Xo.  92-1065  (Conini.  W! 
Appr.-iprialiou.  p  nud  No.  92-15t>7  (Comm.  ol 
Coniciencet . 

Senate  Repur;  No  t-J -S21  tCoinm.  on  Ap- 
piopriationi) . 

Congressional  Record.  Vol   118  1 1S72I  : 

May  17.  18.  Oct.  12.  con-sidered  and  pa-sie-i 
House. 

June  15.  Oct  i;).  coni^idered  aiid  pa.'ised 
Senate. 

Weeklv  Conipilatioii  of  Presidential  Doc- 
'.  ments  Vol.  8.  No.  44:  Oct  28.  Presldentiiil 
smtement 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  law  oi 
volunlary"  contnijution.  Yet.  from  the 
State  Department  bureaucrats  we  hear 
this  term  bantc-eri  about  with  reference 
to  the  Lodge  Commission  recommenda- 
tion: 

E.ieh  red  >ciioii  m  the  VS.  share  of  llu- 
ret;iil.tr  budget  must  be  denrly  marked  h\  a^ 
loa:-t  a  Ciirrespondinj:  inrri'ase  in  V  S  con- 
tributions to  one  or  more  of  the  xoUnunrv 
budgets  or  f\ind»  in  the  U.N.  Kjstem 

It  is  apparent.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  that  The 
State  Department  holds  the  recommcn- 
d.itions  of  an  appointed  commis.sion  in 
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higher  regard  than  the  legal  charge  given 
tiiem  by  this  Congress.  Rather  than  re- 
ducing their  U.N.  budget  requests  for 
next  year,  and  winding  down  our  partici- 
pation in  all  U.N.  related  agencies,  the 
Department  has  asked  for  an  increase  of 
$16,929,250  to  be  paid  primarily  to  five 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  in- 
tent and  spirit  of  the  legislation  pa.ssed 
by  this  body. 

In  recent  years  the  'conuihtmenl" 
to  the  United  Nations  has  been  elevated 
to  a  position  of  greater  importance  than 
the  commitment  owed  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Every  attempt  at  re- 
ducing the  total  amount  lavished  on  the 
U.N.  is  met  with  cries  of  "upholding  our 
international  commitments."  What  about 
the  commitment  we  have  to  the  people 
of  this  country?  Must  they  be  forgotten 
while  we  court  international  favor? 

Our  so-called  commitments  to  the  in- 
ternational banking  community  sent  our 
dollar  into  a  devaluation  nosedive  in 
February,  and  reduced  the  buying  power 
of  the  American  consumer. 

Our  so-called  commitments  to  provide 
the  Soviet  Union  with  grain  to  feed  their 
livestock  reduced  the  amount  of  grain 
for  cattle  in  this  country,  and  drove 
prices  to  all-time  highs.  As  a  result,  we 
face  not  only  higher  food  prices,  but  a 
serious  meat  shortage.  These  so-called 
commitments  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
flation crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  commitments  are 
first  and  foremost  to  the  ta.xpayers  of 
this  country,  and  any  bill  that  comes  be- 
fore this  House  should  place  Americans 
first  in  spending  priority.  This  bill  docs 
not. 

I  shall  maintain  my  commitment  to  the 
people  I  represent,  and  cast  our  vote 
against  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.\LARIES   OF    blPPORTINC    PERSdNNFL 

For  .salaries  of  aU  offirials  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  not  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  for.  $81,278,000:  Provided. 
That,  Ihe  salaries  of  serretaries  to  circuit  and 
district  Judges  shall  not  exceed  the  compen- 
sation established  in  chapter  51  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  General  .Schedule 
yrade  iGS)  5,  6.  7.  8.  9.  or  10.  and  that  the 
salaries  of  law  clerks  to  circuit  and  district 
Judt-es  shall  not  exceed  the  compensation 
established  in  chapter  51  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  General  Schedule  grade  iGSi 
7.  8.  9.  10.  11.  or  12:  Provided  lurthcr.  Tlial 
(exclusive  of  step  iiicrea.ses  corresponding; 
with  tho.se  provided  tor  by  chapter  53  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  of  compen- 
sation paid  for  temporary  assistance  needed 
becatise  of  an  emergency)  the  ayfirega'c  sal- 
aries paid  to  .secretaries  and  law  clerks  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  circuit  and  district 
judges  shall  not  exceed  .$43,453  and  $33,377 
per  annum,  respectively,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  chief  judt;e  of  each  circuit  and  the 
chief  judtie  of  each  district  court  having;  five 
or  more  district  Judges,  in  which  ca.se  the 
a^Kregate   salaries   shall    not   exceed    $56,228 

.^MFNDMFNTS   OFFFRED    BV    MR     R.^II.SSiA    K 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
and  *.42  897  per  annum  respectively. 
have  amendments  pertaining  to  pages  35 
and  36  which  are  related.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

'.Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Railsback: 
On  page  35,  at  lines  13  and  14,  strike 
•  >.8I.278.000  •  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "S83,- 
372.000  ■. 

On  p.ige  36,  line  23.  strike  ■$12,200,000  '  mid 
iii-sert  ill  lieu  thereof  ",S12,909,000 ". 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
l>roscrit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  will  count. 

Forty-five  members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic de\ice. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond; 

I  Roll   No.   316  I 

.•Midiicr  Fufiua  0'H;ira 

.AsliiinK)k  Green.  Ore'-'.  Paiinan 

.'\sh!fn-  Orimihs  Powell.  Ohm 

B;!cii;'o  Ountcr  Qiiie 

Pf'I  Hansen.  Wa.-,h.    Reid 

Khii  kbuiu  HarriiiL'ton  Rooncy,  N.Y. 

Blatnik  Harsha  Rou.sh 

Bicn\ix  Hebort,  Ryan 

Rurkp,  Calif.  Holifield  .Sandman 

H'lrke.  Fla.  Horton  .Sat; crtlcld 

thisholm  Hunt,  Steele 

Clark  .Jarman  Sullivan 

D.iiiiolson  .Jones.  Ala.  Tea-;iie.  Tex. 

Dent,  Keating  Thompson,  N' ,7, 

Derwinskl  Kins  Tienuui 

Dickinson  Long.  Md.  Veysey 

Din.;(':i  McSpadden  VlLiorlto 

Evins.  Teiin.  Mathis,  Ga.  Wiggins 

Fish  Melcher  Wright 

Fisher  MontgomciT  Wyalt 

I-iascr  Nichols 

.Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vanik,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  8916,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  371  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  .sub- 
milted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  siiread  upon  Die  Jouiiial. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Railsback  i  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  RAILSB.'\CK.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  this  is  an 
amendment  on  paae  35  and  pase  36  of 
the  bill  which  deals  with  the  Federal 
.judiciary  budget  request.  What  hap- 
pened, quite  simply,  is  that  the  judiciary 
requested  340  new  probation  ofticers  with 
tlie  necessary  clerk  suppoitinn:  personnel. 
Tliat  request  was  cut  m  half,  so  that  as 
a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Api)ropriations  they  have  provided 
for  170  new  probation  officers  instead  of 
340. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this  amendment 
reluctantly  in  the  .sense  that  I  have 
only — and  I  mean  this  sincerely — the 
highest  reiiard  for  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  fiom  West 
Vu'f^inia  iMr,  Slack  i  and  also  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Ml'.  Cederberg  I  but  I  offer  it  with  the 
ulmr.st  sincerity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  Subcom- 
iiiittce  No.  3  had  an  oppoitiuiity.  par- 


ticularly last  year,  to  investigate  many 
prisons.  We  had  the  opportunity  to  have 
come  before  us  at  numerous  hearings 
people  who  were  expert  in  the  field  of 
corrections,  including  people  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  people  outside  of  the 
administration.  They  made  many  recom- 
mendations to  us. 

But,  time  after  time,  expert  witness 
after  expert  witness  made  the  point  that 
something  is  wrong  in  this  country 
when  we  have  a  recidivism  rate  that  in- 
dicates that  72  percent  of  our  first-time 
youthful  offenders  who  have  gone  to 
prison  one  time  are  going  to  be  back  in 
Ijrison  within  a  5-year  period.  We  know 
that,  frankly,  our  entire  criminal  justice 
system  could  and  should  be  indicted  for 
tliat  particular  statistic  alone. 

One  thing  that  has  been  successful  is 
the  various  probation  systems,  including 
the  probation  subsidy  system  that  is  be- 
ing used  more  extensively  in  California 
tlian  any  place  else,  but  I  think  that 
these  experiments  have  prompted  our 
Federal  judiciary  to  request  more  proba- 
tionary personnel  so  that,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  caseload  of  105  cases  per  case- 
wo;ker,  we  can  reduce  it  down  to  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  manageable  number. 

Even  if  my  amendment  should  pass, 
the  total  amount  of  money  involved  is 
S2.8  million,  but  even  if  that  should  pa.ss. 
It  would  mean  that  we  would  still  have 
a  caseload  per  individual  caseworker  of 
about  81  cases  per  caseworker  when  we 
include  their  presentence  report  respon- 
sibility. We  know  that  the  probation 
caseload  is  expanding  so  that  we  can  pre- 
dict with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accu- 
racy that  that  caseload  is  even  going  to 
be  higher  than  81, 

What  the  experts  say  is  that  a  good  fig- 
ure per  caseworker  would  be  to  have  a 
caseload  of  about  35  cases  per  case- 
worker. I  would  only  say  that  if  we  really 
want  to  do  something  about  crime,  if  we 
want  to  do  something  about  the  rates 
of  recidivism,  this  is  the  poorest  place 
in  the  world  to  be  cutting  our  budget. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  this  is  the 
one  iton  that  I  disagree  with  him  on.  I 
think  that  I  have  had  some  experience, 
and  I  think  he  is  going  to  hear  from  some 
other  people  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence as  far  as  the  needs  for  rehabilita- 
tion are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  judiciary's 
I'Udgct  estimate  for  salaries  of  support- 
ing personnel  was  cut  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  by  $4,048,000.  My 
amendment  would  only  restore  that 
which  is  related  to  the  Probation  Serv- 
ice. $2.80."^. 000.  The  judiciary  requested 
money  for  340  new  probation  officers  and 
201  clerk  stenographers.  This  request  was 
cut  in  half  and  the  bill  before  you  would 
only  provide  for  170  probation  officers 
and  100  clerk  stenographers.  I  think  we 
are  makiii','  a  serious  mistake  by  such  a 
cut. 

The  best  information  available  clearly 
indicates  thai  probation  offers  one  of 
the  most  significant  prospects  for  effec- 
tive rehabilitation.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  most  imjiortant  component  of  a  suc- 
cessful probation  system  is  trained  man- 
power. The  judiciary  requested  an  addi- 
tional 340  probation  officers  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  effectively  supervising  people  that 
were  placed  on  probation.  The  commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  cut  that  request  by  50  per- 
cent. Needless  to  say.  this  is  a  very  siz- 
able cut, 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
should  give  serious  thought  to  what  has 
been  done  here.  For  fiscal  year  1973. 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
probation  officers  also  have  to  do  pie- 
sentencing  reports.  their  caseload 
amounted  to  105  cases  per  probation  of- 
ficer. In  1967.  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  stated  that  a  mean- 
ingful caseload  for  real  supervision 
should  be  35  cases  per  probation  officer. 
Six  years  have  gone  by  since  that  rec- 
ommendation and  we  are  nov.here  near 
that  figure. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Congress, 
whom  are  we  kidding?  With  that  kind  of 
caseload  there  is  little,  if  any,  real  su- 
pervision. If  you  support  my  amendment 
we  would  be  able  to  cut  the  caseload 
down  to  perhaps  81  cases  per  officer,  if 
the  caseload  would  remain  constant,  but 
I  am  sure  it,  too.  will  increase. 

Who  are  we  talking  about  when  we 
speak  of  people  on  probation?  During  the 
period  June  30.  1968,  to  January  1973, 
the  number  of  persons  under  supervision 
increased  from  36.799  to  51,529.  an  in- 
crease of  40  percent.  The  projection  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  59.400  persons  under 
supervision  in  probation.  In  1968.  27  i^er- 
cent  of  the  probation  population  was  24 
years  of  age  or  younger  when  received 
for  supervision.  By  January  1973  this 
proportion  had  increased  to  nearly  40 
percent.  The  total  number  of  persons  in 
this  age  category  increased  from  9.891 
to  19.987,  an  increase  of  102  percent. 

This  is  a  very  significant  figure  because 
it  is  the  younger  offender  who  is  more 
active  and  aggressive — it  is  the  younger 
offender  who  has  the  greater  need  for 
counseling  and  education.  The  increa.sed 
concentration  of  youth  in  a  caseload 
means  increa.sed  demands  on  the  proba- 
tion service  in  order  to  meet  the  unique 
challenge  of  dealing  with  youtliful  of- 
fenders, because  it  is  well  known  that  tiic 
younger  the  offender  tlic  greater  the  risk 
that  he  will  violate  the  condition  of  his 
release. 

So,  who  are  we  t:ilking  about  when 
we  speak  of  the  type  of  person  involved 
in  our  probation  .system?  The  bulk  of  the 
time  and  energy  spent  by  a  probation 
office  is  spent  on  the  young.  Therefore, 
the  $2,803,000  which  my  amendment 
would  restore  to  H.R.  8916  will  further 
assist  the  probation  service  in  concen- 
trating its  resources  on  the  young  of- 
fender, for  he  has  tiie  i^otential  to  be- 
come either  tomorrow's  law  abiding  citi- 
zen or  tomorrow's  costly  liability  caught 
in  the  revolving  door  of  recidivism. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  strongly  believe  that 
a  dollar  spent  on  the  reiiabiliiation  of 
tlie  younger  offender  is  tlie  best  invest- 
ment we  can  make,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  favorably  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr,  Ciiairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.sc  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  .sliould  like  to  a.sk  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  a  few  questions. 
How  many  additional  positions  will  the 
monetary  figure  that  is  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  provide? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  This  would  provide 
for  170  probation  officers  and  101  addi- 
tional supportive  personnel.  I  think  they 
are  called  clerk-stenographers. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  So  they  arc  doubled, 
then? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Ye.;  but  let  me 
point  out  this  is  the  judiciary's  request, 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  the  caseload  of  each 
probation  officer  at  the  present  time 
under  the  figure  for  personnel  that  has 
been  put  in  by  the  committee  would  run 
something  about  105,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  adopted,  it  would 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  81? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  gentleman  i.s 
correct,  and  this  would  include  pre- 
sentence reports,  which  are  part  of  a 
probation  officer's  job. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  famil- 
iar with  what  the  testimony  was  with 
respect  to  what  that  caseload  should  be 
if  they  are  to  be  really  able  to  adequately 
handle  the  size  of  rehabilitation  and 
proper  sentencing? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  in  1967  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  said  that  a  mean- 
ingful caseload  for  real  supervision 
should  be  35  cases  i)er  probation  officer. 
Six  years  have  gone  by  since  that  rec- 
ommendation, and  it  has  gone  up  to  105 
per  caseworker. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Has  the  testimony  been, 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
that  with  a  caseload  of  81  there  will 
still  be  an  inadequacy  in  terms  of  a  re- 
view of  the  family  situation  and  back- 
ground and  all  the  facts  that  are  neces- 
sary to  iMONide  adequately  researched 
and  documented  individual  records  be- 
fore the  judges  before  sentencing? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  that.  In  other 
words.  I  agree  witli  the  gentleman  that 
this  is  not  an  adequate  provision. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
just  to  correct  the  record,  this  is  not  the 
administration's  request.  There  is  no  ad- 
ministration request.  This  is  a  Judiciary 
Department  request.  It  is  not  even  sub- 
ject to  re\iew  by  OMB, 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  had  my  ad- 
ministrative a.ssistant  check  this  out  be- 
cause someone  asked  me  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  submitted  by 
the  Judiciary  Department  and  it  does 
not  even  go  through  the  OMB, 

Mr.  RAILSB.ACK.  That  may  be.  and  il 
I  did  cliaracteri/e  it  incorrectly  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
to  do  anything  about  rehabilitation  this 
is  an  important  field  in  which  there  i.s 
increasing  public  intcre,vt  and  concern,  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  ought 
to  be  adopted.  It  is  a  good  value  for  the 
money  involved  and  will  redound  to  the 


public  benefit  by  emphasising  tiiose  in- 
dividual and  personal  backgrounds  of 
pcr-ons  in  difficulty  with,  the  law  .so  that 
.lustice  can  be  tempered  with  compa,-- 
sion  and  undei standing  where  justiflec', 
Mr,  COHEN,  Mr  Chairman,  I  mo\'_- 
to  .strike  the  requisite  num'oer  of  word> 
and  I  use  m  suijpori  of  tiic  amendmen: 
offered   by   the  gentleman  from  Illmo'^ 

I  Ml  .  RAILSBACK  '  . 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  the  amendment  he  has  offered 
and  I  a.ssociate  myself  with  his  remark.- 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 50.000  individuals  in  this  Nation 
currently  imdcr  probationary  supervisio  i 
in  the  federal  system.  Through  the  eJ- 
forts  of  varying  correctional  inogram,-, 
the  offender  is  reintegrated  into  his  com- 
munity, protected  from  the  stultifyin.; 
effects  of  confinement  and  liopefully 
insured  against  .Jiejudicial  treatment  ol 
their  families.  In  addition,  probationary 
efforts  reduce  tiie  financial  responsibih'y 
of  the  public  to  the  correctional  institu- 
tion. 

Approval  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  89i6  will  help  i:isure  thai 
valuable  public  .services  provided  by  .)ro- 
bation  agencies  are  not  compromised  bv 
a  lack  of  manpower.  .As  tlie  gentleman 
points  out,  recidivism  is  a  revolving  dcoi'. 
Each  year.  60  percent  of  all  adult  ie!on,> 
are  paroled,  yet  35  to  40  percent  of  thc^e 
individuals  return  to  pri.-on  after  a  sub- 
sequent conviction. 

Effective  probation  programs  offer  pro- 
fessionalism and  expertise  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  offenders  and  help  to  de- 
crease the  rate  ol  reciduwn.  Ineilectui- 
proQrams,  however,  plagued  by  inade- 
quate staffing  and  disproportionate  case- 
loads, do  little  to  control  recidivi.>-m.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  m 
1967  reported  as  a  de,sirable  caseload  av- 
erage for  .mveniles  and  adult  felons  the 
level  of  35,  Yet,  in  1965.  fewer  than  4 
percent  of  the  probation  officers  in  the 
Nation  were  carrying  caseloads  of  40  or 
less.  Toaay.  the  average  caseload 
amounts  to  105  ca.ses  per  probation  ot- 
ficer.  The  Commission  concluded: 

Whenever  probation  programs  are  subiect 
to  criticism,  the  oversized  ca.se  load  is  usuallv 
identilied  as  the  obstacle  to  successful 
"Pfrntion. 

Recidivism  is  a  problem  which  affects 
all  of  us.  Young  people  caught  in  its  "re- 
volvin;::  door"  can  be  given  the  nece.ssai  v 
rehabilitative  services  only  if  a  rea.-^on- 
able  probation  officer-offer.der  ratio  is 
established  and  maintained,  Mr  Chair- 
man I  submit  tiiat  if  we  are  truly  serious 
about  dealinu  witli  tiic  alarmin.u  recidi- 
vist ic  trend  winch  has  contributed  to  the 
growth  in  crimes  which  we  arc  witiie,--- 
mg  across  the  country,  ilien  we  sliould 
j-ive  our  wiioloheaiied  support  to 
amendments  oi  tins  nature, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
inittoc  has  had  hearings  on  the  entire 
sub.iect  of  our  probation  and  parole  sys- 
tem and  the  testimony  indicates  that 
.somethin^i  is  drastically  wrong  witli  our 
penal  .system  as  it  stands.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem of  tlie  "revolvin.!:  door"  and  how  we 
go  about  breaking;  tliat.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Illmois  about  tiie 
economics    involved,    because    certainlv 
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a  question  is  going  to  be  raised  about 
•uhether  this  is  another  example  of  an 
inrrease  in  spending  and  there  is  a  ques- 
tion about  t}ie  parole  and  probation  ac- 
tmtics  and  resulting  cc-t  savings  to  the 
t.  xiiaver 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr  ChaJrman.  if 
the  rentleman  will  yield,  I  ha\e  a  letter 
Irom  Donald  L.  Chamlee.  a^si=;tant  chief 
of  i)robation.  dated  June  27.  1973.  which 
indicates  a  daily  per  capita  cost  of  Fcd- 
ernl  supervision  in  the  community  for 
the  fi.scal  year  1972  was  SI. 05  a  day  or 
€3S4  83  a  year.  Tlie  average  1972 "per 
capita  cost  for  confinement  m  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  institutions  was 
5..=..200  a  year  or  $14.2.5  a  day. 

This  fi<rare  was  calculated  on  salaries 
and  expenses  and  operation  costs  and 
remodeling  and  doe 5  not  mtliKle  the  cost 
of  new  construction  or  cnuSning  Fed- 
eral prisoners  m  ncn-Fe-deral  institu- 
tion'^. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Ch-^iiinan.  I  .should 
like  to  say  a  system  winch  allows  or  i^er- 
mit.s  a  ratio  of  105  probationers  to  1 
probation  officer  or  ca'^e  wo.ker  is  a  sys- 
tem whidi  IS  decidedl\  unfair  and  de- 
npied  to  fail. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  patsage  of  this 
iuncndment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  .-inkc  the  hust  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  r:.=;e  m  .>^upport  ol  the 
amendment  orfcred  by  the  pcnllcman 
from  IIluK':  .  I  .lu  t  want  to  .sav.  reler- 
nng  back  to  my  ov.n  persfmr.l  exp<ii- 
eiue  for  1  yeai-  before  I  came  to  the 
Congress  when  I  load  the  pnvilcre  of 
bcuig  a  county  .ludpe  \\:ih  criminal  jus- 
Uce  responsibilitie.-  and  a  fjunily  court 
.lUdfje.  fortunately  I  had  an  outstand- 
ing probation  department  i\hich  had 
been  built  up  by  my  r-"ede':-e.s<^or.  They 
were  all  muierpajd  and  OAfiToiked.  but 
I  found  out  by  expei.enct  that  the  .uirii- 
ciiil  system  depends  lo  a  trcnir-nddus  de- 
free  upon  these  dedicateci  people  who 
do  the  presentencing  evammations  and 
investigations  and  who  d'>  the  counsel- 
ing and  the  superMsion  of  people  ivhen 
they  are  on  probation — and  most  of  those 
on  probation  aie  young  pfo;)lc.  I  think 
if  we  are  e\er  going  to  reform  our  pen^l 
s^^•stera  and  cut  do^^x  the  recidivism  we 
see  today,  th.e  place  to  start  is  with  a 
good,  '^ti-onc  probation  derrutment. 

I  would  enthusir.s  tic  ally  support  the 
amendmeijt  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Dhnois  even  though  I  am  usually 
on  the  Side  of  cutting  ciown  expendi- 

tUT-CS. 

Mr.  MAVNE.  Mr.  C'i.'.irman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Io;sa  'ATr   Mayne'. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chnirmnn.  I  would 
like  to  a.sk  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
tlie  pentlemon  from  Illinois,  what  por- 
tion of  the  additional  ?2  P03  000  provided 
for  in  this  amendment  would  go  for  the 
clerk-stenographers' 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  the  pur- 
poses of  answeimg  the  que.stion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  am  har>py 
to  yiekl  to  the  gentien^an  from  Ulinois. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  tm- 
derstood  it,  there  vat  already  $2,803,000 
aciditioniil  nwney  included  by  the  com- 


mittee. Now.  the  gentleman  is  putting  in 
another  S2. 803. 000  with  his  amendment. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Ch.iirmnn.  here 
is  the  answer  I  have:  101  clerks.  S590.OO0. 
I  his  rigurc  is  based  on  GS-5  salary  rate 
;U  57.319  per  year  plus  related  benefits. 
Then,  under  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  we  break  the  increases  down 
lor  such  things  as  cduipment,  security, 
investigations,  communications,  ijrintmg. 
otlicr  supplier:  101  clerks.  $106,000. 
ThosL-  two  figur-s  out  of  S2.8  million. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Then,  that  would  be  ap- 
proximately how  much  for  clerks  and 
stenorraphers  and  how  much  for  the  pr<j- 
bation  officers  thrmi^elves? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Tlie  cfHcers  them- 
•^clves  v;ould  be  allocated  SI. 504.000.  This 
is  based  on  GS-9  splrny.  which  is  511,614, 
i;l-.;s  related  benefits  for  9  montlis. 

As  far  as  tlic  increase  on  the  other 
l^age  which  is  for  trn\el.  it  would  be  !cr 
170  probation  officers.  $603,000.  There  is 
a  breakdi.iwn  I  could  give  the  gentleman 
on  how  much  travel,  equipment,  ."^eru- 
rity  mvestiirations.  Tlie  total  figure  is 
5603,000. 

Mr.  MA^'NE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  note  that 
there  v.ould  be  170  additional  probation 
of!iccrs  and  101  additional  clerk-strnog- 
r.iphers.  or  a  ratio  of  about  10  stenog- 
raphers tj  even"  17  actual  officrs.  Is 
this  in  line  with  onlinniy  experience  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  tht";  kind 
of  stenogrrphic  br.ckup? 

It  seems  a  little  hi^'h  to  m^.  Has  the 
gi^ntlcmnn  checked  into  this  ratio  at  all  -' 
IVIr.  RAnu??EACK.  Mr.  CTiairman.  if 
the  gentli^mnn  will  let  me  check  my 
records.  I  think  I  have  an  answer  for 
him  on  that  v."hich  I  cannot  i.iut  my 
fmger  on  right  now.  where  they  do  .jus- 
tify that  figure.  I  do  not  have  it  right 
now. 

Mr.  M.AYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.ant  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me  and  say  that  as  far  as  the 
cae  for  additional  probation  officers  is 
concerned.  I  tliink  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  made  a  ttrong  presentalion, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  101  addi- 
tional clerk- stenographers  have  not  been 
sliown  to  be  ncersary.  I  neverthele:is  in- 
tend to  sujijiort  Uic  amendment  bccauiC 
of  the  demonstrated  need  for  more  pro- 
bation officers  to  handle  the  rioing  cuise- 
load  of  youthful  probationers.  It  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  facilitate  their 
rrliabilitation  through  adequate  proba- 
tion personnel. 

Mr.  K.ASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Cliainuiin, 
I  rise  in  .-uiijiort  of  tJie  amendment. 

Mr  Cl.aniiian.  I  will  not  tike  Ua:  5 
minutc-s.  and  despite  the  fact  that  I  rom- 
phmcnt  the  geiitlemxui  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  acting  diairman  of  Uie  sub- 
coiiunittce.  on  the  work  he  and  his  com- 
mittee have  done.  I  must  certainly  side 
with  the  genlleman  from  Illinois  in  rec- 
ommending the  restoration  of  the  full 
amount  for  probation   offirers. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Collections, 
nothing  is  plainer  to  us  than  the  fact 
Ihnt  it  is  murh.  much  more  effective; 
much  k.-s  rxixnsn-e  to  give  ymmg  offend- 
ers the  sort  of  stipemsion  these  officers 
would  afford  tliem,  than  to  have  them 
vn  iui  instjlution. 
Indeed,  if  the  future  of  these  individ- 


uals involved  were  not  at  stake,  certain- 
ly the  safety  and  security  of  society  is, 
because  we  cannot  expect  a  probation 
officer  to  maintain  supervi.sion  over  100 
cr  105  ca>es  and  expect  that  v.e  are  going 
to  have  very  much  success  in  terms  of 
the  future  of  those  individuals  super- 
vised, or  the  security  of  society,  from 
crime  as  a  result. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Denkis'.- 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  a.ssociate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen who  have  risen  here  to  address 
the  Committee. 

I  think  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee know  by  tliis  time  tliat  I  am  hardly 
one  of  the  big  spenders  in  the  House. 

One  of  the  reasons  \\hy  I  am  not  is 
that  oftentimes  it  seems  to  me  we  sj^end 
our  money  for  the  wrong  things  aiid  in 
response  to  vaiious  types  cf  public  i^rcs- 
stire  v.here  v.e  rarely  shov,-  much  result 
for  It.  In  other  place'--,  where  a  little 
money  will  do  a  lot  of  good,  we  do  not 
get  much  public  pressure  and  l:ience  tend 
not  to  spend  it.  Tliis  is  one  of  them. 

I  believe  the  significant  thing  about 
our  short  debate  today  is  that  those  who 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  tlie  ama;dment 
are  mostly  people  who  know  sometliing 
about  the  subject.  It  is  only  simi>le  trutli 
tliat  anjbody  whose  lot  has  been  cast 
in  the  co'irts  to  any  extent,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  criminal  courts  to  any  ex- 
tent, on  either  side  of  the  table,  if  he 
has  any  feeling  or  any  sen.se  of  the  sit- 
uation, knows  that  one  place  a  little 
money  might  help  would  be  in  jn-ob.i- 
tion.  particularly,  and  in  parole,  sec- 
ondanJv.  r.ither  than  simply  on  build- 
ing walls  and  that  sort  of  tiling. 

Tlie  prison  system  is  one  place  wiieie 
we  liave  a  lot  of  room  for  reform,  and  I 
be.'icve  this  is  a  modest  step  forward. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  wiU 
the  gentlernnn  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pemisvlvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  want  to  associate 
mvself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man and  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  as 
a  former  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  m 
ojiposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  al- 
ready included  in  this  bill  270  additional 
employees  for  the  pncAiation  office,  of 
which  170  are  probation  officers  and  100 
are  clerii-stenogTaphcrs. 

Last  year  they  received  252  new  peisi- 
tions,  of  which  168  were  probation  offi- 
cers. 

The  bill  as  now  before  us  contains 
funds  for  978  officers,  which  compares 
with  640  in  1972.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  over  50  jiercent  in 

2  years. 

In  the  healings  before  the  committee 
on  March  5  they  told  tis  that  they  had 
36.327  on  jirobation  as  of  the  last  avail- 
able date.  That  figure  compared  with  35,- 
999  for  1972,  which  figures  out  to  an  in- 
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crease  of  only  328  cases,  or  less  than  1 
percent. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this 
committee  rubberstamps  the  FBI  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  we  have  ne- 
glected the  court  system.  I  want  to  state 
for  the  Record  that  the  increase  in  sup- 
porting personnel  for  the  U.S.  courts  has 
been  higher  percentagewise  over  the  past 
10  years  than  for  the  FBI,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  appropriations  that  are 
in  this  bill. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  this 
committee  that  the  judiciary  budget  is 
not  touched  at  all  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  more  new  jobs 
in  this  one  appropriation  alone  for  the 
judiciary  than  there  are  for  the  entire 
Department  of  State,  or  for  that  matter 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  same 
thing  would  hold  true  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  treated  the  judiciary 
fairly.  There  is  no  way  we  can  com- 
pletely satisfy  some  of  these  judges,  re- 
gardless of  how  much  we  provide  for 
them.  In  my  opinion,  if  these  same  judges 
would  put  some  of  the  criminals  in  jail 
instead  of  on  probation  the  country 
would  be  a  lot  better  off. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man and  the  committee  feel,  if  we  think 
back  for  a  moment  as  to  what  he  has 
stated,  that  we  have  i)ro\ided  personnel 
just  as  fast  as  they  can  be  absorbed  into 
the  system  and  properly  used.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  the  Government's  money 
to  add  any  more  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  am  iileased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  to  take  a  little  issue  with  the 
statement  about  putting  some  of  the.se 
people  in  jail  instead  of  on  probation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  that  there  are 
not  people  who  ought  to  go  to  jail.  I  am 
no  bleeding  heart  on  that  subject.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  friend  that 
most  of  the  people  put  on  iirobation  are 
young  people  who  are  first  offenders. 
That  is  where  most  of  the  probation  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  a  long 
ways  ahead  in  9  cases  out  of  10  if  we 
did  not  send  those  young  people  to  jail. 
Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will.say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  are  .some 
people  on  the  streets  right  here  in  the 
city  of  Washington  on  probation  or  pa- 
role who  ought  to  be  in  jail,  I  think  the 
record  will  .show  that  there  was  one  in- 
dividual who  raped  five  women,  and 
that  he  is  out  walking  the  streets  today 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate.  Now,  I  am  jttst  as  interested  in 
lirobation  problems  as  the  gentlemen  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  only  difference  is  that  we  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  putting  up  the 
money,  and  we  look  into  how  it  is  being 
spent.  We  are  giving  them  170  new  of- 
ficers this  year.  When  these  hearings 
were  held,  looking  on  page  95.  they  had 
67  vacancies  out  of  the  160-some  we  gave 
them  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  admit  that  they 
are  in  the  process  of  filling  these  vacan- 
cies, and  we  want  them  to  fill  them:  we 
want  them  to  fill  them  as  wisely  and 
with  as  competent  people  as  the.v  can. 
But  I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  give  them 
340  when  I  am  not  confident  that  they 
can  find  170  peojile  who  are  competent 
to  do  the  job. 

This  is  what  we  want  to  have  done, 
and  we  do  not  yield  to  anybody  in  our 
concern  for  adequate  and  proper  proba- 
tion. If  tlie  Members  will  look  at  the 
increases  which  have  taken  place  year 
after  year  after  year,  they  cannot  help 
but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
been  fair  with  these  people  and  we  have 
used  the  best  kind  of  judgment  possible 
in  behalf  of  the  people  who  are  under 
probation,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  taxpayers  as  well. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes,  I  will  yield  lo 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  point  this  out  to  him.  It  is 
something  which  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
have  jiointed  out  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  last  4  years,  we  predict 
that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  the 
officers  will  complete  33.400  presentence 
investigations  and  supervise  59.400  of- 
fenders. 

Regardless  of  what  we  say  about  what 
we  have  done,  the  caseload  is  still  105 
Iter  raseworker.  and  it  is  going  up.  We 
know  that  that  is  gros.sly  inadequate. 
aeeorriing  to  evei-y  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer m  the  country. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
simple  fact  is  that  we  are  giving  them 
the  necessai-y  personnel  to  do  the  job. 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  anv 
further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois    (Mr.  RAitsBACK'. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  Chair  was 
in  doubt. 

RECORDIU    VOTE 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  220.  noCvS  164. 
not  voting  49.  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No.  317 1 
AYES — 220 


Colljiis.  II! 

C'onte 

Coiiyer.s 

Corniiiii 

Coimhlin 

Croiiui 

Ciilver 

Daiuel.  Robort 
W  ,  Jr 

D.iiuels. 

Do!i;iiiirk  V 

rl''  la  G.ir;':! 

DcUeiiback 

Dcllunis 

Dcnliolni 

Dcniiis 

Dirkiii.son 

Digps 

Doiiohui- 

DowmiiL' 

DniKiii 

clu  Pom 

Ec-kh;iidt 

Eciw.-irdf.  Ala 

E(iwards.  Calif 

Eiibcrs 

Erleuborii 

E^.Ch 

Eshlen-.aii 

Fuidlp\ 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

Wilhiin.  D 

Fortyihe 

Fra.--er 

Freiizel 

Frey 

Fiillon 

Gilmaii 

Goii/ale/ 

Grasto 

Gray 

Green.  P.i 

Grover 

Glide 

Hamilton 

Haiiley 

Haiina 

Hanrahan 

Haii.«en.  Idaho 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Hem?: 

Hel.sto.ski 

Huks 

Hilhs 

Hotiau 

Hoit/iii.iu 

Hortou 

Ho^mer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudniit 


Hutchinson 

Johiibon.  Calif 

Johnson.  Colo 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Jones.  N  C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenineier 

Kazen 

Kt  n:p 

Koch 

Kyro.s 

I.anclrum 

Lcnuetl 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lilloii 

l-uiau 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

MoColll:^ter 

McCormack 
MrKinney 

Macdonald 
Madigan 

Mailliard 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N  C. 

Mathias.  Calif, 

Mathis.  Ga 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Max/oh 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezyinskv 

Michel 

Mulish 

Miuk 

Mitchell  Md 

Mi/c!l 

Moakley 

Moorhe.id.  P.i 

Mother 

Mo'-s 

Miirphv.  N  \' 

Nedzi 

O  Bneu 

Owen.s 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pt  \ser 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price.  Te.\ 

Pntchard 

Railsback 

Randall 

Raiigel 

Rees 

Regtila 

Reid 

Reiiss 

NOES— 164 


Ru"-;le 

Rinaldo 

Robmsou.  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roiicalio.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N  Y. 

Hose 

Roseiithnl 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

St-iberliMt; 

Shuster 

Smith.  N  Y. 

S'.aiiton. 
J  William 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steele 

Sieelinan 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Sttidds 

Syminylou 

Thone 

Thornton 

Towell.  Nov. 

Udall 

UUnian 

Van  Deerlm 
Vander  Just 
Vanik 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whaien 
White 
Whiieh'ir.st 
Wirtnall 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson 
Charles  H 
Ca:if 
Wilson 

Charie- 
Wmn 
Wolff 
Wyman 
Yates 

Yoisns;.  Al.i.ska 
Yoiiut;,  Fl«. 
Younp.  Ga 
Yoiinc  III. 


Te\ 


Ab/!if; 
Aflaiiis 
Addabbo 
Aiider.son 

Calif, 
Ander,'-o!i   111, 
Aroiids 
Aspiii 
Baker 
Barren 
Beard 
BcrL'Uuul 


BiaSRi 

Blester 

Bin,s;hani 

BoKfj.s 

Bradcmas 

Bray 

Breckinridye 

Brinkley 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich 

Broyhill.  N  C. 

Buch.Tiinn 


Biiruoner 
Burke  Calif 
Burton 
Butler 
Carey.  N  Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Clii>holm 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 


Abcinor 

Ale\aiider 

Andrews  N  C 

Anmin/:o 

Archer 

.^ruistroi'.;; 

Ba  falls 

Bennett 

BeviU 

Boland 

Bollaij:: 

Bowen 

Bra  SCO 

Brooks 

BroomiicUl 

Broi/nnin 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  Va 

Burke.  Mass 

Burleson.  Tex 

Biirlisoti.  Mo 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Te\ 

Cedcrberi; 

Chair.berlaiii 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cochran 

Collier 

Collins.  Tc\ 

Conable 

Conlan 

Cotter 

Cr;ine 


Daniel   D.ii; 
Dayis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S  C 
Da\  is.  Wi.- 
Devme 
Dorn 
Diilski 
Duncan 
Evans  Colo. 
Flood 
Flvnt 

Ford  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Frehniihuyser. 
Froehlich 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaiino 
Gibbon.-. 
Ginn 

Goldwatcr 
Goodliiis; 
Gross 
Oliver 
Haley 
Hammer- 
.schir.ul; 
Harsha 
Harvcv 
Havs 

Heckler.  Ma^^ 
Henderson 
Hmshaw 
Holilic'.d 
Hoh 
Ichord 
Jarman 


Jonc>.  Okla 

Jones  Tenn 

Ketchiim 

Klticynski 

Kuykendall 

Landcrebe 

Latta 

Loni;  La 

Lont:.  Mil 

Lott 

McDade 

McEweii 

McFall 

McKay 

M.ihon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mills.  Ark 

Minshal!   Oh  ■ 

Mitchell.  N  Y. 

MoUohaii 

Moorhead. 

Calif 
Morcan 
Murphy.  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
NichoU 
Nix 
Obey 
ONeill 
Parris 
P:issm»n 
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Pa't.-n 

Shipley 

T'l  rk.iis 

bhoup 

Pt-tl  :s 

Shriver 

:  ;.  kle 

8  ikes 

I-i.n-e 

Ki.^k 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Tearue.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Treen 

Veysey 

Tdv. til.  Ohio       bXiihit^  VifiOiuo 

.'  iKT.  r.l.  .s;aik  Waeromier 

(..MulU'ii  Snuih.  Iowa        Whuttn 

i.,:iirk  Sir.ilcr  Wilhams 

Oiociis  tiptuce  Wyillir 

Kcbcrts  Sta'jgeis  W:.lie 

r.f-bison.  N.Y.     .StKct  Yatrou 

Kct'iiey.  Pa.         bttiL-er.  ArL:.       Ycung,  SC. 
iii  ~tti:kovkbki     Stephens  Vomig.  Tex. 

Uuijnels  Strattou  iiabiocki 

h.-ittrrricld  K'.iibbiciitlcJ        Zinn 

.•>:!.  lor  Kyr.inis  Zwacli 

Kiherle  Taicct 

K 1 1: 1. 1 1  us  T.'i  .\  lor.  Mo 

NOT  VOIING— 4'J 

.Ar.drtWF.  I\i.-ct'U  M  .iMen 

N  Dah  h:  h  Mo!itgomi.ry 

.•\-hbrock  I  .  her  o'Hnra 

.•\-hicv  tiuiiia  Quie 

hauiiio  tlrecii.  Ores.  Rooiipy.  N.Y. 

!;•  :i  0:il!iths  Koiisli 

li.ac.kburn  Gubber  Roijcselot 

isiatiiik  Ounter  Ryan 

lireaux  Hansen,  Wash.    Sandman 

Burke,  F.a.  }i,.rrington  Sullivan 

<;.ark  H' ijcrt  Tca'.,uc,  Tex 

OanirLson  irmuate  Thomptou,  N.J, 

Uclaiu  y  Hum  T't-rnan 

Ut  nt  Jci.es:,  A!a.  \Vi?r;ins 

Uirwii^ski  Kfaur.s  Wrr.  hi 

PinEell  Kir.t;  Wyati 

t'vms,  Tenn.  M' Spaciclrn 

Po  the  anifnclinents  were  agreed  to. 

The  re;!!!!  ol  ihe  \ote  v,<i.^  aiinouncfd 
a.~  above  recorded, 

Mr.  GONZ.XLFZ.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  lo  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
\void=:, 

Mr.  Chairin..;i,  I  ri^e  for  the  puiposc 
of  direc'tmg  some  que.stions  to  any  mem- 
b«  r  of  the  subv-oininittee  and  i;arlicukuly 
the  chairman  bociuse  liie.-e  que.slion.-^ 
ai'i.se  iiid-smuih  a.-;  I  find  n"  cNplanation 
in  the  committee  report. 

On  page  17 — and  I  am  not  nece.s.sarilv 
intending  to  crtcr  any  kind  of  amend- 
ment because  I  know  we  have  pas.^ed 
that  .^eelion  and  an  amendment  would 
not  be  in  order,  but  nevertiiele.ss  I  think 
U  i.s  \1tal  for  its  to  have  .some  rxphtnation 
of  .some  of  the  piovi<ion.s  under  the  Im- 
migration ami  Naturali/aticm  Servite. 
.snhsrtes  and  ex!)en.->es.  For  example,  in 
di.-ieas.sing  the  "payment  of  allowance.'^— 
at  a  rate  not  in  cxee;s  of  SI  per  day— to 
aheus,  wliile  licld  in  custody  under  the 
immiRration  l.ius,  for  work  performed." 
I  wonder  if  we  could  have  an  explanation 
about  the  natuio  of  the  work  performed 
and  \\liy  the  .-niiend  of  SI  has  been  set 
and  liow  much  oi  this  work  on  an  aver- 
age i.s  bemg  i-'Oriormed  and  under  what 
circumstance,-.' 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairmui,  will  the 
gentltman  yi:.!d ' 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  I  yield  to  tlie  ycntle- 
m m  from  We>t  \'ii  tunia, 

Mr.  SI-^CK  Mr,  Chairman,  we  have 
liad  this  in  Uie  bill  for  .some  20  years  and 
there  has  been  no  rifiuest  to  change  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  This  h.a.,  been  m  the 
.substantive  law  before? 

Mr.  SL.\CK.  It  has  been  in  tlu:,  bill 
fci  a  number  of  years, 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Thi.s  .^amc  section? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Yes,  it  lu-us. 

Ml,  GONZ.\LEZ.  What  about  on  page 
18  where  we  provide  on  lines  13  and  14 
for  ••acquiiilion  of  land  as  sites  for  en- 
forcement fen;;e  and  construction  inci- 
dent to  such  fence"?  That  is  obviou.sly 
fi-'r  the  holding  of  aliens  but  is  tliis  a  new- 
authorization  for  acquisition  of  land  for 
a  concentration  camp  tyijc  of  detention? 


Mr,  SLACK.  I  would  say  to  the  pentle- 
man  this  is  not  a  new  authorization,  Tliis 
fence  was  constructed  along  the  border 
many  years  af  o. 

Mr,  GONZ.^LEZ.  There  is  nothing  in 
tiiis  budget  contemplated  for  additional 
construction  of  detention  centers? 

Mr.  SLACK.  The  pentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  All  ripht. 

One  more  question.  On  lines  17  and  18 
it  says:  "maintenance,  care,  detention, 
surveillance,  parole,  and  transportation 
of  alien  enemies  and  their  wives  and 
dencndent  children." 

Who  could  that  refer  to?  We  have  a 
tremendous  number  here  of  ille':al  alien 
workers,  but  this  says  "alien  enemies  and 
their  wives  and  dependent  cliildren," 
What  alien  enemies?  We  are  wiiiins  them 
and  dining  them  and  toasting  them  now- 
adays, but  this  obviously  has  reference 
to  Eome  alien  enemy,  I  just  do  not  know 
why  this  is  here  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Tliis  too,  I  would  sny  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  has  been  in 
the  law.  so  far  as  I  know,  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  GONZ.A.I  EZ.  It  is  so  peneral. 

Mr.  SLACK.  The  authorisation  is  con- 
tained in  8  U.S.C.  118.5,  which  states: 

(a)  When  tlie  United  States  is  at  war  or 
dnnnu:  the  existence  of  any  national  emcr- 
f^enoy  prnchiinned  by  the  Presiderit,  or.  a.s 
to  aliens,  whenever  there  exi,st.s  a  state  of  war 
between  or  among  two  or  more  states,  and 
t!ie  Pre.sideui  shall  find  that  the  iutere.^i  of 
the  Umted  States  requires  that  re3trictiou.s 
ami  prohibitions  in  audition  to  thase  pro- 
vided otherwi-e  than  by  this  section  be  im- 
pr^cd  \ipon  the  departure  of  persons  from 
and  their  cntrj-  into  the  United  .States. 

This  again  has  been  in  the  bill  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  very  seldom  tliat  I 
take  tiie  well  of  tlie  House  in  regard  to 
bills  from  other  coramiitees.  One  of  our 
subcommittees  on  Government  opera- 
tions, Jicdcd  Ly  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.-.suuri  (Mr.  Rand.\ll»,  has  been  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  immigration  from 
other  couiitrics  such  as  Canada  in  the 
north  and  Mexico  in  the  south,  of  aliens 
loming  into  tliis  coun.try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  .studied  the 
materials  that  Mr.  Ra.vd.'^ll's  eomnittee 
has  developed.  In  the  last  10  years  the 
number  of  tliese  alien  immigrants,  who 
are  committing  a  criminal  act  when  they 
come  into  this  country  with  cither  forged 
documents  or  no  documents,  lias  in- 
creased from  88,000  a  year  to  over  560,- 
000  in  1972, 

In  Ciuilornia  alone,  200.000  illegally 
entering  aliens,  most  of  them  from  soutii 
of  tlie  border,  were  appiehended.  Then, 
we  are  fated  with  a  situation  of  taking 
care  of  these  people,  either  feeding  them, 
jailing  them,  hospitalizing  them,  or  de- 
taining them  until  they  can  be  deported. 
If  they  agree  voluntarily  to  be  deported. 
then  we  put  them  m  vans  and  take  tlif>m 
down  to  Tiajuana  or  Encinilas,  and  send 
tliem  across  the  border. 

If  they  will  not  go  volun.tarily.  then 
tht\v  have  to  be  aiTested  and  put  in  jail 
and  detained  until  there  can  be  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing.  In  the  ca^e  of  il- 
legal aliens  who  have  committed  felonies 


the  Federal  courts  in  Los  Angeles  will  not 
take  adidtional  cases.  They  must  be  filed 
in  San  Diego. 

When  Members  tliiiik  of  arresting  200.- 

000  in  1  year,  they  can  understaud  wliat 

1  am  talking  about,  Los  Angeles  Count:, 
alone  has  incuared  a  cost  of  over  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  annupJly  to  appre- 
hend, take  care  of,  feed.  hospita,Iize  aiKl 
return  these  aliens  to  the  border.  We 
liave  cases  where  we  have  aI■re^ted  the 
same  i  lien  six  times  within  1  year.  We 
have  just  considered  reorgratization  plan 
No.  2  which  had  to  do  with  the  imnngra- 
Lion  and  naturalization  .service.  Tliis 
Presidential  plan  says  we  should  reduce 
about  500  employees  in  tiie  immigration 
.service  in  the  face  of  this  flood  of  illegal 
aliens.  We  have  reported  from  the  House 
Goveniment  Operations  Committee  an 
amendment  which  will  prevent  the 
transfer  of  900  employees  from  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  to 
Cu.-.toms.  These  aliens  that  come  in 
across  tlie  border  are  taking  tlie  jobs  of 
citizens,  niciiiy  of  v  lioni  are  out  of  work, 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  building  a 
fence  down  on  the  border.  I  liope  tiiey 
will  put  people  on  the  border  patrol  v.  ho 
will  walk  up  and  down  that  fence,  and 
fly  over  it  with  hehcopters,  to  keep  Uie^-e 
lieople  out  of  our  country. 

If  they  want  to  come  in  legitimately, 
I  am  all  for  that,  but  if  they  want  to 
break  the  laws  and  tome  in  illegally  tht-y 
should  be  apprehended  and  should  Lv^ 
deported, 

I  say  this  to  the  shame  of  the  Coitgrc^-s. 
that  in  the  past  10  years  there  have  been 
requests  for  cIo,-,e  to  5.000  new  peo-Ae  in 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  to  do  the  job  of  fiuarding  the 
borders  and  apprehending;  tliese  people 
when  they  come  in.  and  there  ha\e  been 
only  992  allowed  by  congre.ssional  action. 
Less  than  25  percent  of  the  niunber  re- 
quested by  the  Immigration  and  Na'- 
uralization  Service  have  been  allowed  i.y 
the  ApiJropriations  Committee, 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  at 
this  thing  and  look  at  it  in  reality.  I  do 
not  blame  the  people  who  aie  tryuig  t  j 
come  ai^ross.  The  level  of  poverty  in 
wliich  they  live  south  of  the  border  is  iu'-t 
Irrrible.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
I  cannot  blame  any  one  of  these  individ- 
uals for  wanting  to  better  his  life. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIETJD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asJ-: 
unanimous  con.-ent  that  I  n:ay  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  ob.iection  tT 
tlie  reouest  of  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia? 

Mr,  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reservi'i" 
the  right  to  object — and  I  am  not  going 
to  object — I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
we  have  pa.ssed  that  .section  of  the  bill. 
There  is  nothinc  we  can  do  about  it  inso- 
far as  this  legislation  is  conicrned,  and 
the  hour  is  getting  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeition  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Th.erc  v.  as  no  objection, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said.  I  very  seldom  come  to  the  well  of 
the  House,  far  less  than  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  goes  into  the  well.  I  might 
.say.   These   remarks  of   mine   were   m- 
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spired  by  the  questions  of  my  friend  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez).  I  jvist  wanted  to 
express  some  of  the  facts  that  we  have 
on  this  matter  and  say  that  I  see  noth- 
ing wrong  in  having  bcrder  patrol  forces 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  exclusion 
of  these  illegally  entering  aliens  who  are 
coming  in  here  at  great  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and  are 
in  many  instances  taking  the  jobs  of 
American  citizens  wiio  want  to  have 
those  jobs. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Src.  403.  None  of  tlie  funds  contained  iit 
this  title  ihall  be  available  for  the  ,salaru'; 
If  cxpe.'i:<s  of  deputy  clerks  in  any  o!:,co 
that  has  di.'icoiitinued"  the  taking  of  appli- 
cations lor  pa.sbporls  sub:«qiient  to  October 
31,  1968,  and  has  not  resumed  such  service 
<<n  apcnmnent  ba.'-is. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "J\;dic:,irv 
Appropriation  Act,  1974". 

Ms.  HOLTZMAxN.  Mr.  Ciicirman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  .'*ek  clarifioation 
from  the  distingui.^hed  f?en?Ieman  from 
West  Virginia  with  respect  to  cprtain 
language  in  the  bill. 

On  ))a.De  17,  line  8  of  the  bill,  there  is 
language  concerning  tlie  Federal  Burcati 
of  Investigation.  There  is  an  appropria- 
tion "not  to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet  un- 
foreseen emergent  les  of  a  confidential 
character." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whetiier  any  of  tlicse  fimds  rtre  intended 
to  be  used  for  the  invtsiigation  of  per- 
sons who  have  differing  political  view- 
points from  the  executive  branch,  or 
what  exactly  are  tliese  funds  intended 
to  be  used  for? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairi::an,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  a:n  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  SLACK.  The  funds  provided  to 
meet  uiifoics':en  cnitigenries  of  a  confi- 
dential nature  are  used  to  make  unusual 
emergency  and  confideniial  expenditures 
in  criminal  and  security  investigations 
where  the  name  of  Ihe  informant  or  the 
nature  of  the  expenditure  must  be  kept 
secret  so  as  not  to  jeopardize  the  In- 
vestigative operations.  The  personal 
safety  of  the  recipient  of  the  funds  is 
the  paramctmt  con'-idcration  in  situa- 
tions of  thLs  type. 

Mr.  Chaiiinan,  in  direct  answer  to  tlie 
question  posed  by  the  gentlewoman  I 
would  say  that  the  answer  is  "No  " 

Ms.  HOLTZAIAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  vield"' 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aiiprcciate  the  question 
wiiich  has  been  posed  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York.  It  ties  in  directly 
with  the  amendment  which  I  submitted 
earlier  stating  that  none  of  these  funds 
could  be  utilized  for  investigation  of  po- 
litical activities  not  involved  in  the  com- 
mi.ssion  of  Federal  crimes. 

I  certainly  hope,  although  that  amend- 
ment was  defeated  earlier,  that  we  could 
receive    support    in    this    body    for    the 
adjption  of  similar  or  rel.itcd  language 
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by  the  authorizing  committee.  The  FBI 
as  v.e  all  know,  has  been  forced  through 
political  pressure  and  otherwise  to  en- 
giige  in  domestic  political  investigations 
which  go  far  beyond  the  suppression  of 
crime.  This  is  why  I  believe  it  is  a  very, 
very  important  i)oint  which  the  gentle- 
womrn  from  New  York  has  raised,  even 
though  slie  has  referi  ed  to  a  very  narrow 
])hase  of  I'lo  activities  funded  by  this 
bill. 

J.!s,  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Cliairm:  n,  I 
thn-.k  the  gentleman. 

It  i;  my  undcr.standing  from  what  the 
chairman  of  tlie  subconunittee  has  stated 
that  in  essence  this  language  in  the  ap- 
propriation is  not  intended  to  fund  in- 
vestigations not  connected  with  the 
invt.s'i.gation  of  Fedora!  crimes;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr,  SLACK.  Yes,  the  gentlewoman  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  r-^ad. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.^RMS  Control  and  DisARMAMF>rr  Agency 

ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA:.;kNT  ACXniTIES 

For  nece.:.sary  expense,^,  not  rtlicrwise  pro- 
vided f(jr,  for  arms  control  and  dtsarmameni 
act!-,  ities  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Seijteni- 
b-T  2G,  1961,  as  amended  (22  U  SO,  25.'il 
tt  sec;.l.  $6,935,000. 

a:5endmf.nt  offi  SE.D  EV  ;,:r.  seiei  hung 


Mr.  SEIEERLING,  Mr,  Chaimian.  I 
ofiVr  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  cH^cred  by  Mr,  SETBERLIN'G: 
P.iL-e  40.  line  II.  strike  the  lij-ure  "$6  fc?,"! '»eo"' 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  •'$10.000,000 '. 

Mr.  SEIEERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
i>  ii  very  simple  airicndincnt,  but  I  believe 
it  is  un  important  one.  All  it  would  do 
i.s  bring  the  appropriation  for  the  U.S. 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
up  to  the  very  modest  level  of  last  year's 
uji.oropriation,  namely.  $10  million. 

Tliat  is  "peanuts"  compared  to  the 
rn-junfs  of  money  we  have  included  in 
this  bill  and  included  in  the  proposeci 
D.  fcir^e  Dc])artment  budget. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  would  represent 
an  inc:-casc  of  approximately  $3.1  million 
from  the  approximately  $C.9  million 
called  for  in  tlie  administrations  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  in  the  appropri- 
ation bill  before  us. 

Mr,  Cliairnaui,  it  is  incomprehensible 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ad- 
ministration was  preparing  to  enter  into 
the  second  round  of  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks  with  the  Ru,ssians,  it  would 
choose  to  reduce  the  budget  for  the  very 
agency  that  is  charged  by  law  with  the 
preparation  and  management  of  the  U.S. 
participation  in  all  such  international 
negotiations  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  days  since  the 
President  and  Mr,  Brezlinev  signed  a 
joint  statement  declaring  that  both  gov- 
ernments would  move  rapidly  aliead  to 
achieve  significant  new  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreements.  It  is  inconsistent, 
to  say  the  least,  to  reduce  the  capabilities 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  on 
arms  control  at  the  very  time  that  the 
administration  is  proclaiming  its  inten- 
tion to  reach  effective  new  agreements. 
It  wotdd  seem  that  at  this  point   in 


time,  when  arms  limitation  is  as  crucial 
a.s  at  any  time  in  our  Nations  history, 
that  the  prestige  and  capacity  of  th.- 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
should  be  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  hnnself 
has  stated  that  this  round  of  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  is  of  the  utmo,'-:t 
importance  to  contiiuiing  interi^afional 
detente,  and  yet,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  ho  has  proposed  a  reduction 
so  crippling  that  it  will  deny  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  the  very  tools  necessary 
to  accomplish  its  mi.ssion. 

It  is  mstrutthe  in  tiic  conte:^t  of 
srK:nding  priorities  to  note  that  an  Arm- 
Control  and  Di:  armamer.l  Agency  ap- 
propriation of  $10  million  for  fi.scai  year 
1974,  which  is  what  my  amendment  au- 
thorizes, would  only  pay  one-half  ti.e 
cost  of  a  snigle  F-14  aircraft. 

Mr.  DRINAN,  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SEIBEKLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.'^sachusetts, 

Mr  DRTNAN.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distingiushed. 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  commend  him 
for  his  initiative.  I  do  hope  we  will  go 
forward  and  have  a  rc-cord  vote  Dn  thl*;. 
It  is  most  a!ii)roiiriate  on  this  day  when 
we  have  failed  to  stop  war  immediate].- 
that  we  at  least  sec  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Di-^armament  Agency  has  the 
funding  that  they  had  last  year, 

l^Ir.  SEIBERtlNG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

That  is  anoth..r  interesting  aspect  of 
this.  Savings  from  cutting  the  appropri- 
ation from  $10  million  to  S6.9  million, 
which  is  what  the  bill  without  my 
amendment  would  do — the  saving  is  ]e.ss 
than  the  cost  of  5  days  of  bombing  in 
Cambodia  at  the  current  rate,  which  has 
been  running  $600,000  a  day  on  the 
averane. 

Mr,  CEDERBERG,  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  will  not  yield  at 
tliis  time.  I  will  in  just  a  moment  if  you 
gem  lemen  w  ill  allow  me  to  proceed. 

It  Ls  almost  ludicrous  to  compare  the 
increase  in  tiie  DOD  proposed  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  ju^t  for  re^carcli  and  de- 
velopment, an  increase  of  $562.7  million 
to  the  $10  nullicn  tiiat  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agencj  was  allocated 
last  year  and  whi(  h  I  am  asking  us  to  ap- 
propriate at,ain  this  year.  CerUmly  we 
can  agree  that  it  is  not  only  Uie  right  but 
it  is  Uic  duty  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  a  strong  and  effective  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Therefore  I 
urge  the  committee  to  restore  the  full  $10 
million  funding  fur  the  .A-;ency  for  1974 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michiran, 

Mr,  CEDERBERG,  I  would  like  to  sa;. 
this:  I  am  all  for  'lie  US.  Al•n^s  Control 
and  Disa.rmament  Agency,  If  there  was 
one  cryiii;;:  need  we  have  in  the  world,  it 
is  to  liave  disarmament.  If  it  took  $100 
million.  I  would  be  for  it.  But  the  simple 
facts  are  that  the  funds  we  have  allo- 
cated to  (ho  AToncy  are  sufficient.  0;i 
l^age  582  of  die  Recohd  you  vill  find  in 
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my  colloquy  with  Mr.  Farley,  the  Acting 
Director.  I  asked  him  the  question  is 
there  enough  funds  and  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  mission,  and  he  said  that 
there  were  enough  funds  to  carry  it  out. 
I  asked  him  as  follows: 

Mr,  Cederberg.  In  your  opuuoii.  with  Ihe 
personnel  you  have  and  llie  funds  available 
you  can  carry  out  the  mijK>iou  a.s,>igned  to 
you;  is  that  correct.' 

Mr.  Farley.  We  believe  we  will  carry  out 
our  basic  Job,  Mr.  Cederberg 

That  is  what  we  want.  Giving  them  an 
extra  $5  to  $10  million  may  make  us 
feel  better,  but  it  does  not  do  the  job 
any  better. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  May  I  suggest  one 
other  thing  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  whose  opinion,  of  course,  I 
respect  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Seibfr- 
i.iNG  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.  > 

Mr.  SIEBERLING.  One  of  the  troubles 
with  this  cut  from  last  year's  level  is  that 
it  is  part  of  an  apparent  effort  to  down- 
grade the  role  of  the  agency  below  that 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  1961  aci.  which  says  that  it 
shall  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
negotiating  a  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreement. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  you  referred 
replaced  the  previous  head  of  the  agency, 
who  conducted  the  first  round  of  SALT 
talks.  I  doubt  very  m.uch  if  he  is  free  to 
express  views  contrary  to  the  position  of 
OMB  on  this  budget. 

I  submit  this  amendment  is  a  symbolic 
act  which  will  back  up  the  President  in 
his  declaration,  with  Chairman  Brezhnev 
last  week,  that  SALT  II  is  the  most  im- 
portant negotiation  we  have  going  in 
the  international  field.  This  is  one  way 
to  back  him  up  and  give  him  moral  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  consist- 
ently has  supported  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Year  after 
year  we  have  given  the  agency  all  the 
money  they  said  they  needed  to  do  their 
job,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  have 
done  this  year.  We  gave  them  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request.  If  they 
had  any  additional  money,  there  would 
be  no  plans  to  spend  it  and  no  need  to 
spend  it.  This  would  not  be  soimd  legis- 
lative procedure. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  record  on  page 
577.  part  IV  of  the  hearings,  from  the 
testimony    of   the    acting   chairman    of 
the  agency.  Mr.  Farley. 
He  said: 

In  order  to  carry  ovit  this  de.siie  for  cur- 
tailing Federal  e.xpenditure.s  and  streamlin- 
ing Federal  programs,  our  Agency  will  .sharply 
reduce  external  research,  ... 

which  probably  is  largely  window  dress- 
ing, anyway. 

.  .  .  strerimhue  tiie  u;  ili/.ition  o!  per.sonnel, 
but  we  will.  .  .  . 

Now  listen  to  this: 

...  we  are  confident,  be  able  to  meet  our 

negotiating    and    statutory    responsibilities. 

Specifically.    ACD.^    will    generate    budg-jt 


savings  bv  (1)  cutting  the  external  research 
program  in  the  amount  of  $1.5  million  (the 
largest  area  of  reduction) .  (2i  reducing  .some 
personnel,  and  i3)  as  mentioned  above, 
through  tlie  consolidation  of  the  two  S.'\LT 
sites  into  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  agency  is  receiv- 
ing tlie  full  uiriount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest: every  dime  they  asked  for,  every 
dime  tliey  showed  a  need  for.  We  hope 
they  do  a  good  job.  We  will  support  them 
for  whatever  amount  they  really  need. 
Our  record  is  consistent.  The  amend- 
ment cannot  be  .justified  and  should  be 
defeated. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 

Si:iBrRLING  ' . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some 
things  that  the  Conuress  ou:^ht  to  do  to 
indicate  what  its  judgment  is  as  to  mat- 
tiis  of  priority.  It  strikes  me  that  when 
we  liave  an  appropriation  request  for  the 
agoniy  that  is  supposed  to  negotiate  the 
cut-s  in  arms  around  the  world  so  as  to 
be  able  to  put  our  money  into  things  that 
are  needed  at  home,  and  which  are  more 
productue  for  human  needs,  and  when 
that  projio.sed  appropriation  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  proposed 
Defense  Department  research  budget  for 
next  year,  and  less  than  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  1  percent  of  the  proposed  mili- 
tary bud"Ot  tor  next  year,  then  .something 
is  wrong  with  our  order  of  priorities. 
So  this  IS  one  way  to  say  to  tite  world 
tliat  we  are  pi\ing  some  priority  to  arms 
cnntrnl  and  arms  limitation. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield'.' 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  '-■ontlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  committee  is  whether  they 
received  any  ad\er.se  testimony  about 
this?  All  of  the  people  who  are  .seeking  to 
reduce  the  military  expenditures  have 
severely  criticized  the  arms  control 
auency.  and  indications  of  this  are  every- 
where. I  am  v.ondering  if  they  made 
available  a  platform,  or  asked  any  wit- 
nesses from  tlieir  liome  communities  to 
come  and  tell  what  the  arms  control 
agency  really  siiould  have  if  it  is  going 
to  do  Us  duty. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Seiber- 

The  testimony  that  was  read  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Sikesi  in- 
dicates that  this  agency  has  been  under 
a  lot  of  pressure  to  reduce  its  requests 
in  tlie  budget.  The  events  of  last  week 
proposing  agreements  in  strategic  arms 
limitation  that  we  all  want  to  take  place 
expeditiously,  warrant  a  greater  invest- 
ment in  the  kind  of  work  for  arms  con- 
trol that  tliis  agency  has  done  for  many 
years.   If   tlieir   buduet   were   increased, 


I  believe  agreements  could  come  about 
more  quickly.  The  expertise  of  this  agency 
should  be  made  more  available  to  our 
negotiators  in  order  to  assist  them  in  such 
agreements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Seiberlingi. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Seiberlinc> 
there  were— ayes  23.  noes  103. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.SPVCI..\L    Rl-PRESFNT.\TIVE    FOR    TR.^DE 

Negotiations 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  in- 
clucung  hire  of  pas.senger  motor  vehicles, 
and  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
$1,500,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  collection  and  preparation 
of  information  which  will  not  be  available 
to  Committees  of  Congress  in  the  regular 
di,-rharge  of  their  duties, 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  clar- 
ification on  the  legislative  intent  of  this 
section,  I  should  like  to  ask  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  to  clarify 
the  provisions  in  this  section  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  provides  for  requir- 
ing the  trade  negotiators  to  answer  the 
inquiries  rai.sed  by  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  on  the  trade  negotiations,  and 
whether  or  not  these  answers  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the.se  trade  negotia- 
tors on  tlic  who.  what,  where,  when,  why. 
and  how  of  w  hat  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma.s.sachusetts.  I  yield 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  In  response  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman.  I  would  say  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  this  committee  that  thev 
rp..()ond  forthwith  to  the  inquiries  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
tiie  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  .-ead. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  INTIT.ATTON  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  VOC^TIONAI 
TRAINING  KXPFNSFS.  FEDERAL  PRI.SON  INDUS- 
TRIES.   INCORPORATFD 

Not  to  exceed  .$1,552,000  of  the  funds  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  available  for  it.s  ad- 
ministrative expen.ses.  and  not  to  exceed  $5.- 
500,000  for  the  expenses  of  vocational  train- 
int;  of  prisoners,  both  amounts  to  be  available 
for  services  a.s  authorized  by  5  U.S.C,  3109. 
and  to  be  compiued  on  an  accrual  ba-sis  and 
to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
corporation's  prescribed  accounting  system 
111  effect  on  .July  1.  1946.  and  shall  be  exclu- 
sive of  depreciation,  payment  of  claims,  ex- 
penditures which  the  said  accounting  sys- 
tem requires  to  be  capitalized  or  charged  to 
cost  of  commodities  acquired  or  produced, 
including  selling  and  shipping  expenses,  and 
expenses  in  connection  with  acquisition,  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance,  improve- 
ment, protection,  or  disposition  of  facilities 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion ((r  in  which  it  has  an  interest. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ECKHARDT 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt :  Add 
alter  line  9  on  page  51  the  following: 

"Sec,  706,  Any  expenditure  which  is  per- 
muted to  be  made  solely  on  tlie  certificate 
of  the  head  of  a  department  of  government 
because  of  the  confidential  or  other  .special 
''.ature  of  the  expenditure  shall  be  •subject  to 
the  .scrutiny  of  the  Cmnnt roller  General  to 
('etermine  the  nature  of  the  puipo'^e  of  the 
expenditure  and  whether  or  not  it  is  of  such 
confidential  or  other  special  nature." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  secticns 
f:cc    rciii.{-ly, 

POINT    CF    ORDFR 

Mr.  SLu\CK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  tlie  amendment 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  lesi-lation  on  an 
appropriation  bill, 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Docs  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  rule  provides  that  all  pomts  of 
order  against  said  till  for  failure  to  com- 
I'ly  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 

Furthermore  the  language  of  the 
amendment  i :  pertinent  to  .several  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  For  instance,  on  page 
17,  where  the  Attorney  General  is  per- 
mitted to  expend  moneys  accounted  for 
.solely  on  his  certificate,  on  lines  10  and 
11;  on  pai'e  17,  line  24  and  page  18.  lines 
1  and  2,  v.here  the  Attorney  General  is 
entitled  to  c:;pend  money  for  confidential 
purposes  .<;olely  on  his  certificate;  and  on 
pr.L'e  20  where  there  is  an  authorization 
of  approval  by  the  Allornoy  General  to 
be  accounted  for  solely  on  iiis  certificate- 
and  pages  20  and  21. 

This  provision  simply  restricts  such 
sole  accounting  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General,  it  is  germane  to  the  provisions 
in  the  bill,  and  it  jMovides  a  general  limi- 
tation with  respect  to  the.se  items. 

The  point  of  order  v,  ith  respect  to  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill  is  spe- 
cifically waived  by  tlie  rule. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order' 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  mav 
be  heard. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  was  not  before  the 
Rules  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  V.anik^  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  nile. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as imposes  new  duties,  additional  duties 
on  Federal  officials  and  is  therefore  leg- 
islation in  violation  of  clause  2.  Rule  XXI 
The  rule  which  waives  points  of  order  ap- 
plied only  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  does  not  waive  points  of  order 
against  any  amendments  offered. 
So  the  point  of  order  is  sustained 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  705.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant  the 
salary  oX.  or  any  remunc.-ation  wliatever  to 


any  ittdividual  applyir.p  for  admission,  at- 
tendma.  employed  by,  teaching  at  or  doing 
research  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion who  has  engaeed  ni  conduct  on  or  after 
Au^u.n  1.  1969.  which  involves  the  use  of  (or 
;i)e  a.s,::st.-ince  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  an  institution  of 
higher  edtication,  to  recjuire  or  prevent  thf' 
availability  of  certaiii  curriculum,  or  to  pre- 
vent, the  factilty.  administrative  officials  or 
stidents  in  such  instittition  from  engagti.L' 
in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at 
s'lch  institution. 

A.MFKD.Mr.N-T    OFFERIU    BV    MB..    R.^RICK 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  a.mendmem. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered   by  Mr    Rarick-   Pa^e 

.-■.-'.  after  lit;?  IG.  insert  a  new  tection:       " 

Sir  70(i,  No  fund.i  appripnated  bv  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  to  aid  or  assist  in  the 
ic-coii,tructio:i  of  tiio  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam).  Renumber 
t:ie  'iuccoeding  lines  .iccordingiy. 


I  dc- 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  self-explanatory,  it  is  a 
irohibition  to  make  sure  that  the  funds 
passed  by  this  House  under  tins  act  are 
not  to  be  used  in  aid  or  as^iistance  in  the 
r;construction  of  North  Vietnam.  It  is 
a  pood  amendment.  I  urge  its  adoption 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick ). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vi.-ion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Raruk',  there 
were — ayes  31 :  noes  52. 

Mr.   RARICK.   Mr.   Chairman 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  CIc)  k  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SLACK.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port  tlie   bill   back   to  the   House  with 
sundry   amendments,   with   the   recom- 
mendation   that    the    amendments    be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
t!je  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Va.nik.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  Uiat  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill   (H.R. 
8916)    making    appropriations    for    the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
v\ith  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous   question   on    the   bill   and   all 
amendments   thereto   to   final   pa.s.sage. 
The   previous   question   was   ordered 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  Uie 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 


engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Tiic  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  v.  as  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  w;.s  taken:  and  the 
Sneaker  announced  tiiat  tiie  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
th.e  vote  on  th.e  'jround  th.at  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER,  E\idenllv  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  ai  Arms  -a ill  notify  ab- 
.sent  members. 

The  vote  w.is  taken  bv  clcrtronic  de- 
vice, and  there  v. ere— yeas  37(J.  nays  11 
not  voting  52.  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  318] 
YEAS— 370 


Abdnor 

Ab/uR 

A<l.ims 

AiUlabbo 

A)P!-:an(:>r 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anf!lr^on   111. 

Anc!re-.'.>    N  C, 

Annuii/io 

Archer 

Artiuis 

.•\!'fr,stro::g 

A, spin 

Balalis 

Eaker 

Barrett 

bcMrd 

Bennett 

Brrrlni.'d 

Et  v;ll 

F.in-i'i 

Bic-ier 

Biugham 

Bo'ss 

Bo!  and 

Boiling' 

Bowen 

Brailcn:.-is 

Br.iico 

Bray 

Breckturidge 

Erinklcy 

Biooki. 

Broonifield 

Hrol.'rr.an 

Brown.  Calif. 

l.rcwn,  .Mirh. 

Brown.  Ohio 

HrtnhiU,  N.C. 

BrovhiU.  Va. 

Buchttnan 

Biir^eiior 

burke.  Calif. 

B  like,  Mass. 

BuiJe^cn.  Tex. 

Burl;  ■II.,  Mo. 

Burton 

BlIit'T 

B,vrnn 

Camp 

Carey.  N  Y. 

C:inuy,  Ohio 

Carter 

C  ■'e\ ,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chambert.iin 

Ch.nppc  II 

Chi.-holm 

Clancy 

c:au,  rn, 
Uf  r.  H 

c;aWM-ii.  Del 

Ciay 

Clevfl.ind 

Corhr;'.ii 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collin.s.  111. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Cnnte 

Cf.nwTs 


forninn 

Cotter 

Coup  hi  111 

Crcnm 

Culver 

Danie!,  Dtn 

Daniel.  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

D.'iniels, 

Doniir.ick  V. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  SO. 

Davis.  Wis. 

(;e  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dell  urns 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Di-gs 

Dmretl 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drinau 

Dul.ski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

E.kharcit 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Etlwards,  Calif. 

Ehberp 

Erie  II  born 

E.^'ch 

E>  hi  em  an 

Evans.  Colo. 

Emflley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 


HnitingS 

Kav.kius 

Hays 

Jlcehler,  W.  Va. 

Hf'  kler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Keltioskl 

Henderson 

Hieks 

Hillis 

Hin,-.h,Tw 

Kojan 

Hr:iiield 
Ho:t 

Hoiizman 

Hcrton 

ilciii-.er 

Howard 

Huber 

HiKinut 

Hutchiii.son 

lehord 

Jarnian 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colc. 

John.'ion.  Pa. 

Jcncs.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kanh 

Kasteiimeier 

K.izcn 

Kemp 

Keichum 

K:uczvnskl 

Koch 

K;i>kendall 

K;.  res 

L.'iiiiirum 

Lnita 

Leu  pet  t 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Lehii.an 


ForE\  the 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Frehnghuysen 

Fien/el 

Prey 

Froehlich 

Fulton 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilnirm 

Gil;n 

Goklwater 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 

Gretn,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
H.ini!!.(r- 
."=chmidt 
Hanlcy 
Hi.i-.i.a 
Uanrahan 
Hac'-.cn.  Idaho 
Mar.':  ha 

H.ii  \i  i 


Lent 

Litlcn 

Lonr.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lett 

Lujan 

.MrOorv 

AJcCloskey 

McCoili.'^icr 

McCorniaclc 

M.  D.-,')e 

McEwen 

McF.::: 

McKay 

M'  Kinney 

Mardonald 

Madinan 

M.ihon 

Maiiiiard 

M;vilary 

Marazi  ti 
Martin,  Nebr. 
M..!i!r..  NC, 
M;ithiRs   Cslif, 
Matsunapa 
Mayiie 
M;i^.oi  i 
Meeds 
Melrher 
Mitialle 
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Me/vinskv 
Michel 
Mil  ford 

Mjller 
Miil.-.  Ark. 
Mlf.ish 
Mink 

Min-.hnn,  Ohio 
Mjtvhtll.  Mel 
MiUhclI.  N  Y 
Mi/ell 

MoiikU'.v 

Mollohun 

MoiUROnu-ry 

rioorhcad. 
Calif 

Moorht-acl.  Pa. 

Mor:;au 

Mo.shcr 

Mos.s 

Murphy.  111. 

Muri)hy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Ned/ 1 

Nels^en 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O  Bneii 

ONc-ill 

Oweii.^ 

Parri;. 

Pa.ssiiU'iii 

Patmau 

Patten 
Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pey.'ier 

Pickle 

Pikf 

Poai;e 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Pre\  er 

Price.  Ill 

Price.  Ttv. 

Pritchard 

Qiiillen 

Railsback 

Randal! 

Rar.iiel 

Rees 


Re;;u!a 

Reifl 

Rhodes 

R:ei!le 

RiuaUio 

Robert.-; 

Robinsoi:  Va 

Robisoii.  N.Y 

Rochno 

Roe 

Roper.'^ 

Poncalio,  Wyo 

Roncallo.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Ro>e 

Ro-ontha! 

Ro.--iciiko\v.-f:i 

Ro\ 

Ro.\  bal 

Runnels 

Ruiipe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

SalterfielU 
Savior 

Soherle 

Schneel)e'. ; 

tjchroeder 

Sebelius 

Sciberlmy 

Sh-.pley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Si.~k 

Sktibit/ 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith  N  Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

S'.ar';:er.-> 

Stanton. 

J.  VVillu.Jii 
Stanion, 

Janii  s  V 
Si  ark 
Sieed 
Steele 
Steelniar. 
Stephens 
Stokes 

NAYS— n 


Stralio* 

Stnbblelield 

Stiickey 

Stiidds 

Sytiunytou 

Talrott 

Tavlor.  Mo. 

T.iylor.  N.C. 

Tcaglie.  Cahf. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thoue 

Thornton 

Towell   Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

r  11  in  an 

Van  Deerliii 

V<aKler  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vcyfey 

Vigonto 

Wam^oiiiier 

Waidie 

Walsh 

Wanipler 
Ware 

Whalen 
White 

U  hitehtii-  1 
Whitlcn 

Widiiall 
WiUmnis 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H  . 
Calif. 
Wil.son. 

Charles.  Te\. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Wynian 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Y'oiing.  Fla. 
Y'oiint;.  Ga. 
Y'otni''   111. 
Youni;.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zxach 


Colhr.s 
Crane 
Gon/flle/ 
Ciross 


Te\ 


Haley 

Jone»,  Okl.i 
Landi'.rebe 
Mathis.  Ga 


Rarick 
Shti.ster 

Symm.s 


NOT  VOTING— .=>:: 


Andrews. 
N  Dak 
A>hbrook 
Ashlev 
Badilio 
Bell 

Blackburn 
Blainik 
Breanx 
Burke  Fla 
Clark 
Uaniel.'ion 
Uelaney 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Evms.  Tenn, 
Fasoell 
Fi*h 


So 
Th( 
pair.s 

Mr. 

Clark 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mrs 

Dakot 
Mr, 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Mr 


Fisher 

Flower. 

Ford. 

William  D 
FiKnia 
Green.  Ore,- 
OiifRths 
Gubser 
Gtinter 
Hansen.  Wa.-h 
Harnnytoii 
Hubert 
Hurmate 
Hunt 
Jone.s.  Ala 
Keiuiiig 
K.v.:; 
McSpadden 

the  bill  wa.s  pas'.srd 
Clerk    announced 


NY 


Madden 

OHara 

Quie 

Reuss 

Rooney. 

Roufh 

Roiisselot 

R\an 

Sandman 

Steiger.  Ari7 

Steiger.  Wis 

Sullivan 

Teaiiue.  Tev 

Thomp.son   N  J. 

Turnan 

Wicgins 

Wricjht 

W\alt 


the    followini- 


Thonip.-r.n    of    New    Jer  ev    v.  ith    Mr. 


Rooney  ot  New  Y'ork  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Delaney  with  Mr.  .'5andm;ui 

Tiernaii  with  Mr.  Wyatt, 

Blatmk  with  Mr.  Steiyer  cf  Arizona. 

Ashley  with  Mr.  Qtiie. 

Flowers  with  Mr  Blackburn. 

Breaiix  with  Mr  Keating 

GrifTiths  wl'li  Mr.  Andrew  -  of  North 
a. 

Hebert  With  Mr.  Hunt. 
Madden  w  uh  Mr  Derwinski. 
Reuss  with  Mr  Bell. 

Sullivan  with  Mr  Gubser. 
Teagne  of  Texas  w  ith  Mr.  King. 


Wright  with  Mr.  Aslibrook. 

.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr   Fish 

Fuqua  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Fisher  witli  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Dent  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Danielson  with  Mr.  BadiUo. 

Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Williuin  D 

Fascell  with  Mr.  Guntcr. 
Green  of  Oiegon  with  Mr.  Huugate. 
Jones  of  Alabama  w  ith  Mr.  OHara. 
McSpadden  with  Mr.  Roush. 
Ryan  with  Mr.  Harrington. 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Ford 
Mr. 
Mi-s 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  tlic  Senate  b.v 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pas.sed 
v.-ithout  atnendment  a  bill  of  the  Hon.se 
of  the  following;  title: 

H  R,  C187,  .\n  act  to  amend  .section  502(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  5452  An  act  to  extend  and  make  tccli- 
lucal  corrections  to  the  National  Sea  Grant 
Colleite  and  Program  Act  of  1966,  a.s  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
i rouse  to  a  .joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

S.I,  Res.  128.  Joint  resohition  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  certain  laws  relating  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  time  and  .saving.^ 
deposits. 

The  messase  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  a.^rees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disaprreeinc; 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8537'  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  titles 
10  and  37.  United  Stat<?s  Code,  to  make 
permanent  certain  juovision.s  of  the  Dc- 
iiendents  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  as 
amencicd,  and  for  other  puriJoses," 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  revise  and  e.xtend  my  remarks  on  the 
bill  ,iu.st  passed,  and  that  I  mav  include 
therein  certain  tables  and  extraneous 
material.  Furtlier.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  ju.st  pas.sed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 


RADIO  FREE   EUROPE  AND  RADIO 
LIBERTY  AUTHORIZATION 
Mr.  MORGAN.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Sen- 
ate bill  (S    1972)   to  further  amend  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educa- 


tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1972 
Be  U  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatiie.'.  of  the  United  Siutc-i  o; 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7U3  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  ab 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  insert  the 
following  .sentence  between  the  first  and 
second  sentence  thereof:  'There  are  further 
atuhorii!ed  to  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
197.J  not  to  e.xceed  $1,150,000  lor  nondiscre- 
tioiiary  coats."'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  ob.iection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr 
Morgan*. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  S. 
1972  provides  an  authorization  for  a  ,iuij- 
plemental  appropriation  of  $115  million 
for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty. 

The  executive  branch  requested  S4n 
million  for  these  two  radio  station.-  for 
tiiefi.scalyear  1973. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $38. .5  mil- 
lion. 

Tliat  amotmt  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  po.ssibility  that  the  do)lar 
would  be  devalued  during  this  fiscal  year 

As  we  know,  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  which  occurred  in  February  of  this 
>ear  cut  its  purchasing  power  in  terms  oi 
Euioi^ean  currencies  by  nearly  20  per- 
cent. 

This  has  had  a  very  serious  effect  on 
the  operations  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  since  most  of  their  cost.s 
occur  in  Europe  and  have  to  be  paid  witli 
European  currencie.s— mostly  the  Ger- 
man mark. 

In  order  to  cover  urgent  operating  ex- 
Iicnses,  the  two  radio  stations  have  had 
to  dip  into  their  pension  funds. 

This  simply  meant  postponing  ex- 
penditures which  are  legally  binding  and 
wliich  have  to  be  made  at  some  point. 

To  help  offset  the  deficits  caused  by 
devaluation,  the  executive  branch  has 
requested  a  supplemental  aijpropriation 
of  SI. 8  million. 

Tiie  appropriations  committees  have 
allowed  SI. 15  million.  That  amount  was 
included  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  approved  earlier  today  bv  the 
House. 

The  apppropriation,  however,  is  .sub- 
ject to  an  authorization. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  approved  S.  1972 
which  would  authorize  tliis  appropria- 
tion. 

This  morning,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign -Affairs  considered  the  matter  and 
unanimously  instructed  me  to  move  that 
the  House  accept  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  supplemental  au- 
thorization is  urgently  needed.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  justified  by  development  over 
which  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  had  no  control. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  the  bill  S. 
1972. 
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Speaker.    v.ill    the 


Mr.    GROSS.    Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  if  I  am  correct 
in  assuming  that  the  authorization  for 
this  money  has  not  yet  been  signed  by 
the  President? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  supplemental  ap- 
propriation? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  imafnnr  that  it  has 
not  been  signed.  I  will  say  to  liie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gross i  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  passed  the  other 
body  as  yet. 

Mr,  GROSS.  So  that  this  provides  for 
SI. 15  million  for  nondiscretionary  costs, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  please  explain  to  the  House 
what     "nondiscretionary      costs"     may 
mean? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  say  that  this 
is  an  old  story  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  The  gentleman  knows  the  full  story 
about  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  which 
occurred  in  February  of  this  year,  and  as 
a  result  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  in  Europe  has  diminished  by  about 
20  pecent.  The  RFE-RL  people  are  mostly 
paid  with  German  marks.  Consequently, 
the  devaluation  has  resulted  in  a  defi- 
ciency which  the  administration  is  trying 
to  cover  at  least  partly  in  this  authoriza- 
tion, 

Mr,  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  know  how  many  billions 
of  dollars  we  will  have  to  spend  to  take 
care  of  the  devaluation  of  those  dollars 
that  we  send  abroad,  including  the  $1.15 
million  contained  in  this  bill,  and  when, 
if  ever,  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
going  to  get  a  break  of  this  kind"^ 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  because  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  track  of  all  of  the  agencies 
and  programs  affected  by  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar.  I  try  to  keep  up  with  those 
agencies  and  programs  pertaining  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  encouraging  foreign  trade;  is  that 
not  correct?  Exports  from  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  For  that  first  devalua- 
tion, I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons given, 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  the  main  rea- 
son given,  and  yet  we  find  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  now  put  a  ban  on  the 
export  of  soybeans  and  cottonseed  oil- 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  read  that  in  the  press 
this  morning,  but,  of  course,  not  being  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  the 
ban  was  imposed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  in  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  are  getting  clobbered  go- 
ing and  coming:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN,  The  gentleman  from 


Iowa,  of  course,  knows  my  strong  feelings 
about  the  trade  negotiations.  I  have  long 
thought  we  had  to  have  trade  agree- 
ments that  had  escape  claases  intended 
to  protect  the  American  businessman, 
the  American  farmer,  and  the  American 
worker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  indulge  me  one  other  ob- 
servation? I  will  be  brief.  May  the  Lord 
help  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Maii.li.ardi. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
l)oit  this  supplemental  authorization  re- 
quest for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  amount 
is  relatively  small — only  $1,150,000. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  ear- 
lier agreed  to  a  $1.15  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  two  radios 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  This  amount  was 
in  the  Suppplemental  Appropriations  Act 
of  1973  which  was  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

We  are  advised  by  the  executive  branch 
that  the  additional  funds  are  needed  be- 
cause of  certain  "nondiscretionary  cost 
increases."  including  those  resulting  from 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  A  signif- 
icant increase  in  costs  to  the  two  radios 
has  resulted  from  devaluation  since  80 
percent  of  the  operating  expenses  of  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are 
paid  in  local  currencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  approval  of  this 
supplemental  authorization  request. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Morgan)  that  the 
Hotise  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
S.  1972.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


on 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY'  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  1759  >  authoriz- 
ing further  appropriations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  services  neces- 
sary to  the  nonperforming  arts  functions 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  give  us  at  least  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  what  he  proposes? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  glad 
to  explain  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  my  colleague  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  This  bill  is  identical  to  the  bill 
that  the  House  passed  on  a  rollcall  vote 
on  May  30  of  this  year  by  a  vote  of  291 


to  75  authorizing  appropriations  to  con- 
tinue the  nonperforming  arts  functions 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center.  To  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  going  to  conference 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  one  amend- 
ment that  was  added  by  the  other  bodv 
cutting  it  back  to  a  2-year  authorization. 
The  House  bill  carried  a  3-ycar  authori- 
zation, so  we  are  merely  substituting  the 
Senate  bill  cutting  back  1  year,  which  I 
am  sure  is  in  line  with  the  gentleman  s 
thinking  of  having  the  Congress  review 
this  project  frequently. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  have  been  more 
pleased  had  they  cut  the  money  figure. 
I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
am.  however,  thankful  always  for  small 
favors,  especially  when  it  comes  to  the 
cultural  center  and  other  boondoggles  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  think 
that  by  rushing  this  bill  through  without 
going  to  conference  that  this  will  save 
more  of  the  gold  faucets  in  the  rest  rooms 
at  the  cultural  center  from  being  stolen, 
or  some  of  the  draperies  from  being 
stolen'' 

Mr.  GRAY.  Y'es.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  by 
agreeing  to  this  bill  now.  we  are  cutting 
back  $2.5  million  in  authorized  expendi- 
tures by  setting  a  2-year  authorization. 
If  we  had  gene  to  conference  we  would 
merely  have  agreea  on  something  higher, 
so  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  want  to  support  the  motion  before  us 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  is  a  Senate  bill.  I 
am  constrained  to  think  that  this  is  the 
result  which  would  come  out  of  a  confer- 
ence, but  let  me  .say  to  the  gentleman 
if  I  thought  there  was  any  way  in  the 
world  I  could  head  this  off  and  stop  any 
Federal  funds  for  this  purpose.  I  cer- 
tainly would  do  it.  but  I  bow  to  the  in- 
entable  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1759 
Be  it  enacted  b;/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiics  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asse^nbled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of  section 
6  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  .-Vet  (72 
Stat.  16981.  as  amended,  us  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying; 
otit  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  $2, 400. 000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  atid 
$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30 
1975.' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  thud  time,  and  pa.s.sed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


my  reserva- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8-410 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  Senate  amendment  reported 
from  the  conference  in  disagreement  on 
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the  bill  'HR.  8410>  to  continue  the  exud- 
ing temporary  inciear-e  in  the  public  debt 
limit  tiuough  November  1973.  and  for 
o'hcr  purix)ses. 
The  c:erk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  thcie  objection  to 
I  he  recuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sa.^? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  r'mht  to  object.  I  wonder  if  tiie  gen- 
tleman covad  tell  us  V.  hat  is  m  the  pro- 
iosal  that  is  coining  before  u.  on  the 
debt  limii:? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkans?- .  With  respect 
;o  what  parti-alar  issut? 

M-~.  ABZUG.  With  respect  lo  the  par- 
iKiilar  i.-sue  of  Cambodia 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkans.is.  There  i,-  roth- 
ms  in  the  conference  reisort  r:0r  m  the 
l>roposed  amcndrr.ent  that  will  be  offered 
to  the  Senate  amendment  involxine  th.e 
.^ubiect  matter  of  Carnbodia. 

Ms  ABZUG.  And  there  i-  noihmK  m 
;t  conremmK  the  quesuon  oi  bombim-;  or 
'.^Ah  respect  to  Lsujs  or  Indochina? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  tiiie 
\\  e  hi'd  agiced  in  the  conic-:  enre  to  ac- 
cept the  so-called  Eai;let<in  amendment, 
and  it  became  a  little  bit  superfluous,  v.e 
thought  to  this  conference  report  in  view 
of  the  actions  of  the  House  tod.iy  and  in 
^^cw  01  the  amendment  that  is  bein.u  du- 
;  Lissed  and  probably  will  be  ac-ei.ted  a 
little  b,t  later  this  aftcrm.'on  in  the 
Senate. 

M-,.  ABZUG.  In  other  words,  v.e  do  not 
h...\c>  a  (. titoff  i)rovision  cI  auv  kind  in 
this? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Not  in  this, 
but  the  cutoti  is  in  the  supplemental  that 
i)assed.  and  the  Senate  is  expected  to 
adopt  in  the  continuing  resolution  a  litr  ;- 
lar  provision. 

Ms  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speuk.  r.  I  v  f.hdraw 
my  re.servation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cb.ic  lion  to 
ttie  reciiie.-t  of  tiic  gentleman  irom 
Arkansas  ? 

Mr.  STEIGER  v.:  WKonsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
v.ill  the  gentleman  liom  Ai kansa.s."  the 
di.--tin;;tu.-lu'd  cliairrrian  ol  the  ^V.^\.■^  and 
Means  Committee,  indicate  to  the  House 
ihe  situation  m  v.hich  v.e  fi'ui  ourselves.' 
3,Ir.  MILLS  of  Arki.nsas.  Yo  ..  I  v.ill  be 
;.;ad  to.  if  the  t;cntlemun  v.ill  yield. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  \'.'i>coiisin.  Of  cour  -e 
I  yieid  to  the  gentleman  from  Ariiansas. 
Mr.  MII,LS  of  Arkans.',  =  .  Mr.  Speaker. 
;n  the  process  of  pm'-nding  the  deb: 
limit  bill  in  the  Senate  both  en  the  Scn- 
.ile  f^oor  and  in  the  Finance  Committee 
lie  many  subject  matters  tliat  were  ap- 
iJtiided  to  the  bill  were  appended  in  the 
.orm  of  one  amendment,  which  I  must 
.ay  to  my  friend  is  not  the  inoijer  way, 
m  my  opinion,  for  amendments  to  be  con- 
•idcred  that  aiL  not  germane  to  the  sub- 
let matter  oi  a  bill,  because  it  results 
when  the  matter  comes  to  the  Hou.se  and 
u.e  House  is  in  diiagreer.ieni  and  wants 
■  o  .make  changes  with  respect  to  these 
various  subject  matters,  that  the  House 
I'..',  to  consider  all  these  changes  in  one 
.<:nendment  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
.-:o  Ae  are  in  the  position  of  suggesting  to 
t.ie  Hou.se  that  the  House  recede  and 
'oncur  in  the  one  Senate  amendment 
•  an  one  suggested  House  amendment 
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that  w  ill  include  changes  in  several  area.s 

of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Further 
resei-ving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  appreciate  very  mucii  the 
honest  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan,-as.  may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  as 
to  whether  or  net  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
ciivi  ion  or  a  separation  of  any  of  the 
matters  to  be  considered  in  the  one  Sen- 
ate apiendmenl? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
know  what  motion  might  be  made.  The 
Chair  cnnnot  rule  on  that  sort  of  thira. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  furt.her  re.sening  the  right  to 
object,  what  conccms  me  in  this,  may 
I  .say  to  the  distinguished  cl.airman  of 
tiif  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is 
tliat  the  confci  ence  report,  as  it  is  was 
broueht  to  us  is  v.ithout  benefit  of  any 
explanation  otlier  than  that  which  the 
di.stiiigui.shed  chairman  always  gives. 

Mr.  MILLS  ol  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
V,  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

^Tr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Of  course 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  tllLLS  ol  Arkan.sas.  Actually  there 
is  not  a  conference  report— in  the  usual 
sense— when  we  haw  a  conference  report 
m  di.'^aurcement.  This  conference  report 
tiicrcfore  does  not  provide  an  explanation 
of  .imenclments.  because  the  amend- 
ments are  all  sut-ject  to  a  point  of  order 
if  included  in  a  conference  repoi  t.  So.  we 
liDve  no  conference  report  in  the  usual 
-scn-e.  We  have  no  statement  of  tlie  man- 
a-T  -s  on  the  part  of  the  House  wliich 
c.in  be  rcsd.  because  there  is  no  confer- 
ence- report,  in  effect,  in  the  u^ual  sense. 
I  must  r.ny.  Under  the  new  rules  we  do 
tin\e  referci^ce  to  conference  reports  in 
rhr-i^prcemfr.t. 

Mr.  STEIGiJl  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  ex- 
ec; l  t'lat  the  gentleman  will  remember 
that  v.  e  amended  the  rule. 

Mr.  MII_LS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  I  remem- 
ber that. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  What  v.e 
ha\e  done  is  to  go  back  to  the  situation 
that  develo))ed  in  June  1972. 

-Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  Rules 
Co.mmittce  changed  that.  They  were  un- 
av.-are  of  the  fact,  aiijiarently,  that  a  con- 
ference report  in  riisanreement  does  not 
ha\e  to  lay  over  for  3  days.  It  does  ha-, c 
to  now. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  All  I  am 
talking  about  ls  that  rule  wliich  is  found 
i:i  rule  XXVIIL  subsection  4'  a  > ,  the  rule 
under  \.hich  tins  is  called  up.  which 
says : 

With  rospect  to  any  report  of  a  commiitce 
f  f  conlerenc-e  called  up  before  tin-  House  coii- 
liUniui;  any  matttr  wliich  wotild  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  rlau-e  7  of  Rule 
XVI  if  .such  matter  iiatl  been  oifereti  :i.^  p.n 
;mendment  in  the  Hou.ie. 


We  do  have  a  cliance  under  the  new 
rule  that  was  adopted  m  October  and 
modified  that  old  rule,  to  ask  for  a 
^epal•ate  \ote  on  a  nongcrmane  am?nd- 
Micnt. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Tlic  gentle- 
man IS  getting  a  separate  vote  on  a  non- 
germane  amendment  because  there  is 
only  one  nongermane  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
the   reason   I  made   the  parliamentarj- 


inquiry  to  tlic  chair  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  weald  be  possible  under  what  ilie 
fcenate  lias  done,  wliicli  I  tliink  is  wrong. 
I  think  at  .some  point  we  are  going  to 
h.ivo  to  reflect  on  what  the  Senate  did 
to  u.;.  but  given  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
this  conlerencc  report  dealing  \,iih 
v.hat.  uncmijloynient  compensation,  so- 

cif.l  service,  soci.d  security 

Mr.  MILLS  ^f  Aikatisa's.  Medicaid. 
Ivlr.  .STEIGi:.R  cf  Wisconsin.  All  cf 
these  „-ic  non£,cuji;.ne  amendments,  no 
matter  how  one  cuis  that  cake.  All  I 
niu  tr-iu.g  to  ri'une  out  is  whether  or 
v^ot  it  is  po.-siblo  to  divide  the  question. 
Vv'hen  we  move  to  recede  and  concur 
with  an  amendment,  we  are  amending 
that  one  Senate  amendment  in  a  num- 
bi'i'  of  various  areas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Tlie  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  dividing  the  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  he  has  in  mind, 
but  in  all  fairness  to  the  gentleman,  let 
me  suggest  that  it  i.^  po.ssible  alwavs  to 
divide  the  question  between  receding 
;urd  conc-Jirin?.  bi;t  what  would  be  th? 
l)uipo.-e  of  a  separation  of  the  two  if 
\c?  are  to  recede  with  an  amendment 
rnd  if  v.e  vricd  to  recede  separalclv 
t-un  I  would  move  to  concur  v.iih  an 
rmcndmcnt. 

It  ;,  my  under;  to nding  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  that  that  motion  will  take 
precedence  over  any  other  molicn  thai 
could  be  made. 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Fpeakcr.  the  gentleman  is  correct.  All 
I  am  sa-.ins,  in  a  situation  like  this 
which  the  House  is  faced  with,  when  we 
•;et  to  almost  June  30  when  the  debt 
exjMrcs.  it  is  rer.lly  a.n  incrcdiblv  difi^cult 
l^roblem  for  the  individual  Member  of 
the  House.  It  has  to  be  passed,  but  I 
think  all  of  us  miidit  have  different  views 
about  the  variety  of  different  provisions 
that  are  contained  in  that  Senate 
ameridmcnt. 

Thus,  from  my  standpoint,  the 
procedure  under  which  we  bring  this 
conrerence  report  to  the  House  tonictht 
is  unconscionable.  It  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  both  to  know  what  is  in  the  con- 
ference re.nort  and  to  deal  wiih  it  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  Senate  has  handled 
it. 

Mr.  xMILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  \ic;d  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  have  told 
the  gentleman  I  disapprove  of  the 
procedure  that  was  followed  in  the 
Senate.  The  blame  is  not  with  respect 
to  the  Commiitce  on  Wavs  and  IM"u-'< 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Of  cour:-e 
not. 

IVTr.  .MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Nor  with 
respect  to  the  House.  This  conference 
report  in  disagreement  very  materiaUv 
reduces  the  costs  that  were  to  be  in- 
curred under  the  Senate  amendment. 

We  have  delayed,  for  example,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  social  seciu-ity  in- 
crease itself.  We  have  cut  back  on  other 
areas  of  cost  in  the  conference. 

We  have  provided  what  the  Senate 
did  not  do.  We  have  provided  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  increase  in  the  retire- 
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ment  test,  and  the  increase  in  social  se- 
curity cash  benefits. 

Bear  this  in  mind,  also.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  at  the  end  of  June  the  Gov- 
ernment will  announce  that  there  has 
been,  since  June  of  last  year,  an  overall 
cost-of-living  increase  of  some  5.5.  5.6. 
5.7  percent,  or  somewhere  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. We  have  taken  5.6.  So  these 
people  on  social  security  would  be  en- 
titled to  that  under  the  automatic  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  not  now 
but  January  1,  1975.  Perhaps  by  that 
time  there  would  be  another  5  percent 
or  so  added  to  it. 

We  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to 
move  that  effective  date  of  January  1 
1975,  forward.  The  Senate  set  January  1, 
1974.  The  amendment  that  will  be  sug- 
gested to  the  Senate  amendment  savs 
April  1,  1974.  This  is  done  out  of  defer- 
ence of  this  situation,  because  there  will 
be  two  payments  made  in  fiscal  vear 
1974.  The  April  payment  will  be  made 
about  May  3.  The  May  payment  will  be 
about  June  3.  The  next  payment  will  be 
on  the  3d  day  of  July,  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  1975. 

Many  of  these  things  we  did  in  order 
to  minimize  the  effect  upon  the  budget. 
I  cannot  help  but  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  all  probability  this  gets  down  to 
a  question  of  priority.  We  sav  that  we 
are  exceeding  the  budget,  but  we  have 
not  completed  our  work.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  vote  and  will  vote,  as  I  have 
consistently,  to  take  this  amount  of  in- 
crea.se  out  of  some  other  program  of  the 
Government.  I  believe  we  can  do  it  with 
readiness  and  with  ease 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.^consin.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  explanation  and  the 
view  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
I  will  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are 
.seeing  tonight  is.  i  suspect,  but  a  further 
ramification  of  the  problem  whieh  arose 
when  we  first  pa.ssed  that  resolution  this 
week  which  authorized  the  Speaker  to 
recognize  this  process,  and.  further,  it 
is  but  another  example  of  where  I  believe 
the  rules  of  the  House  are  going  to  have 
to  be  more  explieit  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  the  fact  that  the  rule  which  pro- 
vides an  amendment  versus  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  did 
not  catch  the  rather  clever  way  the  other 
body  dealt  with  this  particular  amend- 
ment tonight, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  mv  re.serva- 
tion  and  hope  that  we  will  not  find  our- 
selves in  this  situation  again 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
uuished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Wa.vs  and  Means,  who  is  well  known  for 
the  fights  he  has  made  for  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Hou.se.  if  he  is  satisfied  with 
this  procedure?  We  went  through  this 
procedure  last  year  as  well  as  this  vear 
No  responsible  committee  of  the  Con- 
pre.ss  was  seriously  considered  not  iu.st 
the  social  .security  measure  and  all  its 
ramifications  but  alo  very  substantial  ad 
hoc  welfare  reform  measures  which  have 
been  added  by  the  other  body  following 
tlieir  rejection  of  our  comjirehensive  wcl- 
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fare  reform  procedures  during  the  last 
two  Congresses. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  satisfied  with 
this  procedure  and,  if  not,  will  he  be  able 
to  tell  us  some  time  during  the  debate  to- 
niaht  as  to  how  we  can  avoid  this  hap- 
pening auain  5  weeks  from  now  without 
anybody  seriously  considering  the  im- 
plications of  what  we  are  doing  or  under- 
standing what  we  are  doing  in  the  time 
allotted  for  debate? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  one  point 
may  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  now.  if  he 
will  yield,  is  that  perhaps  the  rules  of  the 
House  should  provide  protection  against 
.so  many  subject  matters  noncermane  to 
a  bill  being  considered  as  one  amend- 
ment: that  is.  the  House  is  entitled  to 
vote  on  each  and  every  .subject  matter 
which  is  added  to  a  House-pa.ssed  bill 
that  is  not  germane  to  that  bill,  rather 
than  having  to  do  it  en  bloc  in  the  nature 
of  one  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask.  IS  my  distinguished  chairman  satis- 
fied with  the  procedure  for  increasing 
the  debt  ceiling  on  a  temporary  basis. 
tints  permitting  the  entire  Government 
to  be  held  hostage  in  this  wav? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker 
that  gets  down  to  the  question  of  the  will 
of  the  committee.  The  committee  has 
continually  vcted.  perhaps  rather  face- 
tiously, that  $65  billion  of  our  debt  is 
temporary.  Now.  maybe  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word  "tem- 
porary." but  we  will  have  this  back  in 
the  committee  later  in  the  year,  and  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  decide  upon  a  total 
i;ermanenl  debt.  I  am  perfecilv  willing  to 
go  -nJong  with  him. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

However,  I  want  to  express  my  grave 
mi.'^givings  about  the  repetition  of  a  proc- 
ess that  has  already  happened  too  many 
times  already. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr,  COLLIER,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  say  verv  brief- 
ly to  the  very  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  and  certainlv  to  everv 
Member  of  this  House,  regardless  of 
whatever  subsequent  disaareements  or 
agreements  we  might  have,  can  under- 
stand from  the  precedent  we  have  set 
here  what  an  actually  danwrous  legisla- 
tive procedure  this  is.  At  .'^ome  point  we 
may  all  find  outselves  in  a  real  bind  if 
we  allow  it  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  correct  it  from 
tins  time  on  every  Member  sitting  in  this 
House  risks  becoming  the  victim  of  this 
kind  of  procedure.  It  is  the  most  disor- 
derly manner  I  ean  think  of  in  which  to 
legislate. 

Mr.  S)-)eaker.  I  withdraw  mv  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obtection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserviu"  the 
rmht  to  object,  first  let  me  .sav  to  the'dis- 
tingui.shed  chairman  that  I  would  like  to 
a.ssociate  myself  with  the  colloquv  that 
he  has  had  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Conabie  > ,  with  the  gentleman 


from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Steicer  > .  and  with 
the  last  gentleman  who  .^poke.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  'Mr.  Coilieri.  I 
think  it  is  quite  expressive  of  the  feelings 
of  the  House  toward  the  way  we  are  be- 
ing forced  to  legislate  in  this  fa.shion  bv 
the  other  body. 

Mr  Sijeaker.  I  would  like  to  address  an 
inquiry  to  the  eentleman  from  Arkan.sas 
'Mr.  MiiLsi.  the  chairman,  and  ask  him 
about  one  item  that  .still  is  not  clear  to 
me. 

I  can  well  appreciate  that  it  is  pos-ible 
though  not  necessarily  desirable,  to  di- 
vide the  question  between  receding  and 
concurring.  If  it  is  was,  hvpothetically 
speaking,  decided  to  divide  the  euestion 
and  the  Hou.-^e  agreed  to  recede  then 
there  would  be  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansa-^ 
and  my  question  is  whether  the  items  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  would  be  divisible  under 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas,  Mr,  Speaker 
they  would  not  be.  There  could  be  no 
divi.sion  of  the  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  a  Senate  amendment  \n 
amendment  is  not  divisible 

Mr.  HEINZ,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tne  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr,  HANNA.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  a^k  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
'Mr,  MILLS'   this  question? 

Am  I  of  a  correct  understanding  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  of  the  social  securitV 
As  I  listened  to  what  the  gentleman  said 
1  seemed  lo  me  that  he  was  indicatmg 
that  since  tnere  has  already  been  at  lea.<t 
a  5,6  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  livin- 
the  other  body  had  determined  in  a  por- 
tion of  their  conglomerate  amendment 
that  we  should  increase  the  social  secu- 
iity  by  0,6  percent,  which  mider  this 
device  will  rome  out  of  the  general  funds 

S^h";T  V^''  ^'°''''  "^  "-'"^  '^  i-^  '^ot  tied 
with  the  tax, 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas,  No    no 

Mr.  HANNA.  Because  at  this  point  m 
lime  It  IS  not  tied  m  with  the  tax 

Mr  MILLS  of  Arkan.-as.  No.  It  comes 
out  of  the  social  .security  trust  fund 

Mr.  HANNA.  Doe.,  the  tax  at  the  pres- 
ent time  generate  a  sulticiem  amount  of 
tunds  to  ab.sorb  a  5.6-pcrceni  mcrea.se' 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes  Actually 
that  IS  not  what  was  involved.  We  were 
told  we  would  have  to  increase  the  SI"*  - 
000  which  goes  into  effect  the  fv\  "of 
the  year  subject  to  the  tax;  $12,100 

Mr.  HANNA  We  are  prescnilv  unable 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  i>  a  o-^e- 
shot  proposition.  If  we  did  not  do  this 
now.  we  would  be  living  them  a  much 
bigger  increase,  which  is  about  .?8  million 
beyond  that. 

Mr.  H.ANNA.  I  understand  that,  but  I 
was  trying  to  get  the  sen.se  of  it.  because 
111.'  gentleman  said  something  tliat  really 
bothered  me.  He  said  that  they  will  re- 
ceive both.  You  said  some  of  these  in- 
creases would  have  to  come  out  of  oih..-r 
progr.ims. 
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Mr.  IiIILLS  ol  Arkansas.  No. 
Mr.  HANXA.  The  sofial  .'^ccinitv  does 
not? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkant-...^.  Tlie  gentle- 
man mu^t  have  misundcr.^tood  me  or  e!?e 
I  mi..i;!,oke.  becauf^e  what  I  said  wa.'^  th.u 
the  Senate  doc.<  not  provide  lor  nicrea.ses 
in  income  to  compcK-  ate  ior  the  ci'a:  .;e 
in  tr.e  retuvmeni  test  and  lih-.  change  in 
ca.^li  b.-i;erits.  but  the  iJroicH^d  amend- 
ment I  will  cfTer  to  the  Senate  amend- 
moiit  docs  ii'clnde  the  flna'iring  ncces- 
.vary  to  defray  that  co.st. 

^'i-.  HANNA.  And  neitlier  of  thc.^e 
co.st .  comes  out  of  the  general  fund'' 

Wr.  MILLS  of  Arkuns,!...  No.  .sir.  They 
conij  out  of  the  'ocial  seeuiiiy  trust 
fund 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Sr.eakev.  I  -.vitl-.draw 
niy  reser\ation  of  objpcuon. 

Mr.  WOLIF.  Mr.  Speaker,  r-.-ervin:^ 
the  right  to  object.  I  t.tke  this  time  to 
ask  the  distinnui-hed  gcntlemf.n  from 
Aikansa'^.  did  tlie  Senate  or  the  con- 
ferees take  off  of  the  debt  nmit  .he  S3- 
ca'leU  Eagleton  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Ye.-.  The  Sen- 
ators agreed  to  allow  ns  to  change  tiie 
jJOsition  tiir.t  had  been  taken  earliei-  and 
to  exclude  the  Eagleton  amendment  from 
thf  rtniendment  we  will  ofler  to  the  Srn- 
a^e  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.  lUidraw 
mv  I'eservation  of  ob^ecti.m 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  re-^er'.in- 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman:  Is  this  considered  to  be  a 
conference  report,  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  It  has  a 
new  name.  It  is  a  conference  report  in 
di.aprreemcnt.  Tlrere  i^  nothim;  m  the 
Hou.se-passed  bill  tliat  was  changed. 
That  is  all  that  could  have  been  in  the 
'i-ual  conference  report,  were  amend- 
ments by  the  Senate  to  the  language  of 
the  Hou.-e-passed  bill.  They  refrained,  at 
lea,  t.  from  changing  Hie  language  of  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
iiow  was  It  proposed  to  con.sider  what  is 
to  h^  considered  here  this  evening? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkan.  .;.-^.  There  was  an 
:in;et;Jmcnt  offered  by  the  Senate  adderl 
to  the  language  of  the  House-pas.scd  bill 
Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  am  not  a:,king  that. 
but  under  what  prnredurc  v. ill  this  be 
handled  now?  Would  it  be  in  Conuniitee 
of  the  Whole ^ 

Mr.  .MILLS  of  Arkan  n-.  No.  It  i.>  han- 
ciled  ;n  the  House  with  tlie  Speaker  jire- 
■idme  Th'»  conference  group  will  liuvc  1 
hour  to  discuss  the  conference  rejiort 
in  disagreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  v. ill  be  divided 
bctv-ecn  boi!i  sld•■,^  for  the  Uiii.d  length 
of  time? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkan.  ,is.  Oh.  yes.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Penn.'^ylvi.nia 
'.'  ;1'  have  30  minutes  to  'ield 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  unh- 
d;aw  my  rc-enation  (,l  obicction 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  revrv- 
li.g  tlie  iigiit  to  object.  I  v.oidd  like  to 
a^k  liie  di.amgui.shed  cliairman  one 
CiUeslion.  The  (iiairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  is  not  on  the  floor. 
Tile  gentleman  referred  to  takint;  thi.-, 
out  of  other  Federal  programs  Actually. 
iir-  di'.  not  i.ifMii  it    but  it  works  r:;:ictlv 
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that  way.  because  if  he  raises  the  .so- 
cial security  5.5  percent,  they  take  tx- 
acll.v  the  same  amount  off  the  veteran." 
pension  and  off  welfare.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman made  any  provision  at  all  for 
that? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  That  is 
a  veterans  law  which  becomes  effective 
lor  vetei-ans.  As  you  know.  Uie  gentle- 
man you  refer  to.  the  gcnilen^.an  from 
Tovns  (Mr.  T.r.-.-.i;?..  while  he  was  chTir- 
man  and  I  am  satisfied  the  di^tineuisjiec; 
f^cv.i.le.n.an.  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
DoiiN'.  who  succe?ded  liim  as  chairmaii 
hav.>  always  seen  fit  to  pro\ide  lor  a  d'- 
prrr  of  exception  .so  that  some  p.irt  or  .ill 
of  the  f.ccial  .security  uicrea.se  i?  not  ccn- 
S!(  ered  income  for  veterans  nension  nur- 

!X)ce:^. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Brt  v  c  were  not  able 
tc»  CO  tl;at  with  the  20  percent  and  now 
we  have  a  25.6  percent.  We  have  not 
touched  1'.  as  the  gentleman  knows 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Up  to  thi . 
time  tlic  committee  as  a  rule  has  acted 
to  not  include  that  increase  as  income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  veterans' 
rights  to  a  pension. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Of  rour.se.  the  gentle- 
man rc.-.lizes  the  Committee  on  Veteran,-,' 
Affairs  cannot  do  this,  hecnusp  it  is  under 
the  .!un=;diction  of  the  Committee  cm 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS  ol  Arkan  .'s  No,  the  point 
tJi.';t  the  p.ntlem.in  from  Texas  raises  is 
a  piovision  of  the  ^•eterans  law  which 
determine;  wlint  is  income  for  purposes 
of  r-cnsion.  and  they  include  .sorial  -se- 
curity for  that  punx)se. 

Ml-.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v  ith- 
cii-aw  mv  re  ervatir,n  of  obiection 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-efjuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansns? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  reservhig  the  right  to  ob.iect. 
may  I  i)iopound  a  parhamentarv  inquiiT'' 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  niav  propound  a  parhamen- 
taiy  inquiry. 


and  conference  repoit  are  available,  but 
th..t  susjfH.  ion  of  tl:e  rules  will  su^-jerd 
all  rules. 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr 
Speaker,  iiinb.er  reser'.ing  the  riaht  to 
ob.ject.  is  It  iX)'sibIe  for  Membei's  oi  the 
House  to  have  copies  a\ailable? 
^  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Jir.  Sj-'c^.k^v 
11    the   p-eiitleman   from   Wisconsin    will 
yield,   ve  have  copies   of   the  proposed 
amendment,  and  there  are  copies  of  the 
Senate -jassed  bill  that  are  avaiiabl--  to 
ever;,-  M-;mbcr  of  the  House 
__^  Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsir..     M; 
Siieakcr.  I  v.  ;'hdra-.v  my  reservation  of 
oo.iection. 

The  SPEAKFR.  1:.  there  obie-tinji  fo 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  ^v. 
kansas? 

There  wa-  no  ob.iection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement, 
'For  cunference  report  and  statem-'^n'^ 
.•^re  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Jane  28! 

Ti-.e  SPE.AKER.  The  Clerk  will  re^^ort 
the  Senate  anicndment. 

The   Clerk   read    the   Senate   eme:.'^- 
mrr.t.  as  follov.-.s: 
Page  3.  after  lino  9.  iiv^pri  : 
XniE   II— PROVI.SION3   REI..\TINn   TO 

THE    .SOCIAL    SECURITY    .*CT 

r,wr    A— T^•c[,^.^sE    in    Socwl    Seccriiy 

Bfmefits 


I•.^RTMT.TF^•^A^■;-  in.juiri- 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  pailiamentary  inquiry  is 
this:  that  if  an  ob.iection  is  heard  to  the 
request  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
.Arkansas,  is  it  in  order  lor  the  t:en(lc- 
man  from  -Arkansas.  ti:e  di-stinnur-.hed 
cliairnian  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  to  move  to  suspend  the  rules  to 
bring  this  to  the  floor  of  the  House'' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  stale 
that  the  Chair  has  the  authority  to  rec- 
o'jniz°  the  gentleman  for  such  a  motion 

Ml-,  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  riclu  to 
object,  may  I  a.sk  the  Chairs  indukence 
in  a  question  relating  to  rule  XXVIII. 
clause  2'b I .  as  to  whether  we  hnxe  uaived 
that  part  of  tiic  rule  XXVIII  governing 
conference  reports,  which  says:  Nor  shall 
It  be  in  order  to  consider  any  such 
amendment  that  is  to  the  conference  un- 
less copies  of  the  report  and  accompanv- 
mg  statement  together  -Kith  the  text  of 
the  amendment  are  then  available  on 
the  floor. 

The  SPE-\KER.  Tlie  Chair  will  state 
that   copie.s  of   the  Senate  amendment 


r(,si-,,r-i.r.iv';   iNrRF-,\sE  in   .so(.!,m.  s-rrp.:7v 

iirNErrrs 

Srr    201,    lai'l)    The  Secretarv  of  Heatth 

Eduf:ition.  and  Welfare   (hereinafter  in  thi- 

er-iion  referred  To  as  the  "Secretarv"i   shati 

in   accordance    with    the   provisions   of   this 

■^o-^tiOM,    increase    tiie   monthly   benehts   and 

lump-.'.um    death    payments    pavable    iindtr 

trie   II   of   the   Social    Securitv   Act    bv   the 

percer.t.aee    by    which    the    Consumer  'price 

Index  p'epared  by  the  Department  of  Labor 

for   the   month   of  .Ji-ne    1!:*73    exceeds   sucii 

ir.dex  for  the  month  of  June  1972. 

(21  -nse  provisions -of  this  section  la;  d 
the  i-crease  in  benelits  made  liereunder; 
shall  ))e  effective,  in  tlie  case  of  monthlv  ben- 
f.ni  ,  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Ac: 
■■  I '.\-  icr  months  after  December  laTJ  and' 
pi  lor  to  Jpnu.ary  1975.  and,  m  the  case  of 
li.ir>ip-Kiim  deatli  payments  under  such  tUte 
or.lv  with  n-spect  to  deaths  which  occur 
artr-r  Dc-cnibcr  1973  and  prior  to  Jrti:u?r- 
U'7,1. 

(bi  'i!:c  mcrea.se  in  social  fecunry  i>e;:e- 
.■'.:^  aiiLlier.xcd  under  this  section  shall  be 
pi-ovi(.(ed.  and  any  determinations  by  the 
Secretary  i.i  connection  with  the  provision 
Ol  .such  increase  in  benelits  shall  be  made  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  .section  215iii'o: 
the  Social  .Secutity  .Act  for  tlie  impiemema- 
ti.'U  of  co-t-of-liyinp;  increases  ninhori7ed 
•under  title  II  of  such  Act.  except  that  t]  ,■ 
amount  of  such  increa.se  .shall  lie  based  on 
the  increase  in  the  Cosisvuner  Piite  Index 
dpscribcri  in -ubscction  (ai. 

(C)  Tlie  mcrcnse  in  social  socuntv  bei.e- 
fits  provided  l.iy  thi>  section  shall    - 

(  1  )  not  be  considered  to  be  an  increase  in 
'lenelits  made  tinder  or  pur.-uant  tn  .^cct-nu 
-lo'it   of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

fii  not  (e.xcept  lor  purposes  of  sectio:-. 
-'03(81(2)  of  such  Act,  as  in  effect  alter 
December  1973)  be  cour^idered  to  be  a  -gen- 
eral iK-ne.fit  i..fie.ise  under  this  title-  las 
su^h  term  i.-  dcr.iicd  in  .section  2]5iii  I'n  uX 
.  -irh  Act  ) ; 

::nd  notlnn.c;  m  this  sc;tion  sIktU  be  ci.- 
st.nied  a.s  aiiihorixing  any  increase  in  flie 
-  cnninbiition  and  benefit  base"  (as  that 
leim  is  employed  in  section  2:!0  of  such  Act), 
or  any  .iiMnse  in  the  -exempt  amount-  (as 
such  tcim  is  u-rU  in  iiCi-iion  2i)'i( .'  \'in  of  such 
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(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  .sliall  1-e  con- 
strued to  authorize  (directly  or  indirectly) 
any  increase  in  mraithly  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  month 
af'er  December  1974.  or  an\  increase  in  lump- 
sum death  paymei.  .s  payable  under  such, 
title  ill  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  alter 
Deceniber  1974.  The  recocnition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  increa.se  in  benefits  author. zed 
by  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section 
(during  tlie  perio<i  it  was  in  effect)  in  the 
Application,  after  December  1974.  of  the  prc- 
Vision.s  of  sections  202iql  and20.T(a)  of  such 
Act  sh.iU  not,  for  purposes  of  the  prcceclirc 
£entc?ncc,  be  corsideretl  to  be  an  increa.se  in 
n  monthlv  bep.efit  for  a  month  alter  De-^em- 
t-er  1974. 

Part  B — FnovisioNs  RFr.\TiNn  to  Ffdft»at. 
Pr.or.i;.\M  op  Svtplfmfnt.^l  SrcfRiTY  In- 
come 

INCREASE    IN    &U.-I>I.rMENT.\T,    Si;ri.-IiII  Y    INCriMK 
EFNFFITS 

Stc.  210.  (a)  Section  16U(al(l)(A)  a.d 
section  IGllib)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  ••■•?1,560-  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■■$l,680-. 

(b)  Section  ICl  1  (  a)  (2 1  ( A )  and  section 
lGll(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (a.i  so  enacted)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  -!f2,340-  .tnd 
iiAsertint;  i'l  lieu  thereof  •■j-2.52u  •. 
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SUPP1.E.-,IENT.«.L  SECt-F.ITV   INCOME  EENlnTS  FOR 
tSS:  NTUL  PERSONS 

Sec.  211.  (a)(1)  In  de'ermiiiinp  {t<<T  pur- 
poses of  title  XVI  f,i  tlie  Social  Security  Act, 
as  In  effect  after  December  1973)  the  eligi- 
bility for  and  the  amount  of  the  supple- 
mentary .security  income  benefit  pavable  to 
any  qualiried  indiyidual  (as  defined'in  sub- 
Kecti<-n  (b)),  with  rcsper-t  to  any  period  for 
whifh  'uch  Individual  hns  in  his  hom.e  an 
es.^ential  person  (as  defined  in  suh'^ection 
(c))  — 

(A)  the  dollar  amoun's  sprrified.  in  .sub- 
section (HMD  (A)  and  (2)  (A),  and  subser- 
tion  (b)(1)  aiid  (2),  of  se'-'ion  Ifill  of  such 
Act.  shall  each  be  Increased  by  $840  for  eacli 
such  cs-se:.tial  person,  and 

(B)  the  income  and  ic.ourccs  of  such  in- 
dividual shall  (for  purposes  of  such  title 
XV I )  be  deemed  to  include  the  income  and 
resources  of  sucli  essential  person; 
except  that  tlie  provisions  of  thL-^  sub.section 
shall  not.  in  the  case  of  any  indiyidual.  be 
applicable  for  any  period  which  begins  in  or 
after  the  first  monih  that  such  lndividu.il— 

(C)  does  not  but  would  (except  for  the 
provisions  of  subpar.»|.:raph  iBi  )  meet  — 

(i)  the  criteria  establthed  with  re.speci  to 
Income  m  section  1(311,  a)  of  such  Act,  or 

(n)  the  criteria  established  with  respect 
to  resources  by  such  seciion  101]  (a)  (or  if 
applicable,  by  section  1611  if)   of  such  Ac't  i 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1611(c)  of 
tlie  Social  Security  Act  (as  in  effect  after 
December  1073)  shall,  in  the  case  of  any 
qualified  individual  (,as  defined  in  sub-ection 
(b)),  be  applied  so  as  to  include,  in  the  re- 
sources of  such  individual,  the  resources  of 
any  person  (described  in  sub.section  ib)  (i)  ) 
who.se  needs  were  taken  into  account  in 
determininf:  the  need  of  su.h  individual  for 
the  aid  or  assistance  referred  to  in  sub- 
section lb)  (1). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  indi- 
vidual  ^Ii,.n  \v  a  -qualified  indi\idua]-  onlv 
u —  f 

(1)  f<.r  the  month  of  DeccnitDcr  IP73  mi,  li 
Individual  w.a.s  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance 

vt\?''  '""  I','?."'  '''""  "PP'-xved  under  title  T.  X 
XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Soci.il  .Scurity  Act.  ard 

<2)  in  determininp  the  need  of  such  indi- 
vidual for  such  Bid  or  a.s..i;  tance  for  s„rh 
month  under  such  State  plan,  there  were 
taken  into  account  the  needs  of  a  person 
(other  than  such  individual)  who— 

(A)  was  llylnp  In  the  home  of  .su,-h  i"di- 
vidual,  and 


(B)  was  not  eligible  (m  his  or  her  own 
TiiihX)  for  aid  or  assi.st.-ince  under  such  State 
plan  f,>r  suUi  month. 

(c)  The  term  '-essential  person",  whfii 
used  in  connection  with  any  qualified  indi- 
vidual, means  a  person  who— 

(I  )  lor  the  month  ol  December  1973  was  a 
person  (dearibed  m  S'.ib.s<-ction  (b)  (2)) 
whose  need-,  were  tr^ken  into  account  in  de- 
termii.int;  tl.e  need  of  .such  individual  for 
aid  or  assistance  under  a  Stale  plan  referred 
to  in  subsection  (bid)  as  such  Stale  plan 
was  in  effect  for  June  ly73, 

(2)  lives  in  the  home  of  such  individual, 

(3)  isr.ot  eligible  ihi  hisor  herov.-n  ritht) 
for  supplemental  seciu-ity  income  benefits 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Securitv  An 
(as  in  effect  after  December  hi73  ) ,  and  " 

(4)  is  not  the  cllt,ible  spouse  (as  that  term 
is  used  iu  such  title  XVI,  of  such  individual 
or  any  other  individual. 

If  lor  any  month  after  December  1S73  any 
person  fails  to  meet  the  criteria  -specified  in 
paragy.;ph  (2i.  (3>.  or  (4)  of  the  precedm- 
sentence,  such  person  shall  not,  for  such 
month  or  any  month  tliereullcr  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  e;^ieinial  person. 

M-.--;D.1T0RY  MINlStVM  ST.\TE  StT  PIFMENT.M  I...N 
OF    SSI   BFNTFXTS    PROGR.MJ 

She.  212.  (a)(1)  In  order  for  any  S'ate 
(other  than  the  Ccmmonwealth  of'Puer'o 
Paco,  Guam,  or  the  Virtiin  Islands)  to  be  eU- 
giole  for  paymcnis  pursuant  to  title  XIX 
with  rc'.pect  to  expenditures  for  any  quarter 
bennnm-  afU'r  December  1973.  and  prior  to 
January  1,  1975.  such  State  must  h.ave  m 
effec:  an  aereement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Wclf.ire  (hereinafter 
111  this  section  referred  to  .is  the  -SecreUirv-) 
thereby  the  Sta-.e  will  provide  t«  individuals 
rciding  in  the  S-..a-.e  supplementary  pav- 
nicn's  as  reqtiired  under  par.i;;.-,,ph    (2).   " 

(2)  Any  at^reement  entered  into  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (Ij  .shall  provide  that 
each  individual  who — 

(A)  Ls  an  a-cd.  blind,  or  di:..il,:cd  ind.vidral 
(VMthin  the  me.xniiig  of  seciion  ](Jl4ia)  of 
' ae  S<^i;U  Sc-c-urity  Ac"..  a.s  enacted  by  .^eciion 

■'."^^..J"^^  *''^   ^'"'"*'   Security  Amendments  of 
J.'i^).  and 

(B)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was 
a  recipient  of  (.ind  was  eligible  to  receive) 
aid  or  a.ssi.stance  (in  the  form  of  money 
p..ymcii;s)  under  a  Sta'e  plan  of  such  Stale 
(apjircved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of 
the  Sccial  Security  .^ct) 

shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  from  t'le  State 
tne  supplementary  payment  described  m 
paragraph  (3)  for  each  month,  be.lnninr 
\^iih  January  1974  and  endhig  v.ith  the  c^oi,e 
of  December  ir.74  (or.  if  later,  the  close  of 
tlie  month  the  St.ite.  at  its  option,  may  spe- 
cuy  IQ  the  agreement  or  in  a  subsequent, 
nuxlUicatK  n  of  the  agreement) .  or  U  earlier 
whichever  of  the  followaiK  hr:,:  occurs: 

(C)  the  month  in  which  such  Individ. :al 
die.s  or 

(D)  the  first  month  in  which  .such  in- 
dividual cea.scs  to  me^-t  tlie  condiuon  spe- 
cihed  in  aubparaf:raph  lA): 
except  that  no  individual  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  si:ch  supplemental  v  pavment  fi  r  any 
in,)ntli.  u.  I.  r  such  ni.  ntii.  sucii  individual 
v.iL>  ineligible  tc.  receive  supplemental  mcmc 
benefits  under  tale  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  reason  of  the  proM:iions  of 
section  uni(e)  (2)  or  (3)  or  section  1611(f) 
of  .such  Act. 

(31  (.A)  The  supplementary  payment  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  (2)  uhich  shall  be 
paid  tor  any  month  to  any  ir.divid.ial  who  is 
entitled  thereto  under  an  a^-rcemcnt  cn'cred 
into  pursuant  to  thi--  .Mihscction  shall  (except 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  |D)  )  be  an 
nm,nint  equal  to  (i)  the  amount  by  u)ii,-h 
sucli  individual-s  -December  1973  income" 
(a.s  determined  under  subparap.-.aph  (Bl) 
exceeds  the  .Mnount  of  .«uch  individuals  -title 
XVI  benefit  plus  ether  inc. me"  (as  dete"- 
mlned    under   suhj.araj^raph    (C>)    for   such 


mc-.th.  or   (ii(    if  preater.  such  amount  as 
trie  Slate  may  specify. 

(B)  For  purposes  ol  subparagraph  (A),  an 
individual  s  -December  1973  income'  mean- 
an  amount  equal  to  the  ari-'repaie  oi 

(II  the  amount  of  the  aid  or  assistance 
(in  the  lorm  t.f  money  payments)  whtcli 
s-.ich  individu.al  would  have  received  iin- 
cPidiii!,-  any  part  ol  such  amount  which  is  at- 
tributable to  meeting  the  needs  of  any  other 
person  who=,e  presence  in  such  indivKiuals 
ncirie  is  essential  to  such  nidividuals  viell- 
bein^)  for  the  moiiih  cl  December  Vjli 
under  a  plan  (approved  under  title  I,  X.  XIV 
(-r  XVI,  of  the  Serial  Sec-arily  Act,  of  ih<- 
State  e.itenng  into  an  agreement  under  this 
subjection,  u  the  term,-  and  conditions  o' 
Mich  plan  (relaUng  to  elipibUity  Icr  and 
am.Aii.i  of  such  aid  or  a:=i,istauce  pavalle 
ihereanderi  were,  ior  ihe  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1973.  the  same  aj,  l!u,se  in  effect,  under 
such  plan,  lor  the  month  <l  June  1973.  and 

(11)  the  amount  of  the  liiciiine  of  such  m- 
dividual  (Other  than  the  aid  or  assistance 
described  m  clause  (1,)  received  by  such 
individual  iu  December  1973,  minus  any 
s-uch  income  winch  did  not  result,  but  which 
U  properly  reported  would  have  resulted  in 
a  reducton  in  the  amoui::  of  such  aid  or 
iisiisiar.ce. 

(C>  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  the 
i:moui.t  01  an  individuals  -ilile  XVI  bene- 
fit plus  other  income-  for  ar.v  month  means 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggretat*  ol— 

(1)  the  ajiiounL  (if  anyj  oi  the  supple- 
mt-uial  security  income  pavmeni  to  which 
such  mdnidual  is  entitled  for  such  mortr 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Aa! 

(")  the  amount  of  any  hiconie  rf  srch 
individual  for  such  mon-.ii  (other  th.aa  in- 
come 111  tlie  form  oi  a  payment  described  in 

(D)  II  ihe  amount  detern-uned  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)(1)  includes,  in  the  case  of  an- 
induiaual.  an  amount  wluch  was  payable  t.i 
such  individ-.ial  solely  because  of—' 

(i)  a  special  need  of  such  individual  (ir- 
r  udinc  any  special  allowance  for  housinc  cr 
the  rental  value  of  hotising  furnished  in 
kind  to  such  individual  in  lieu  of  a  ren^a] 
allowance)  which  e.xu.ted  la  Decembc-  :'.73 
or  ■■ 

(ii)  nuv  special  circumstance  (such  a< 
the  recognition  cf  the  needs  of  .i  per^^vi 
;v-hosr  presence  in  such  Individuars  home, 
in  December  1073.  was  essential  to  such  M- 
dividii.al's  well-being). 

and.  if  for  .iny  month  after  December  1573 
there  is  a  change  with  respect  to  such  spe- 
cial need  or  circumstance  which,  if  siTch 
chantre  had  existed  In  December  1973  th'e 
amount  described  !n  subn.iragraph  (Bl(i) 
with  respect  to  such  Uidividual  would  h.i\e 
been  reduced  on  account  of  such  chamre 
then,  for  such  month  and  for  each  moiuh 
thereafter  the  amount  of  the  suppiement.irv 
payment  payable  under  the  agreeme-it  ci- 
tci-pd  into  under  this  subsection  to  such  i'l- 
Ci-wdual  .shall  (unless  the  State  as  lt<  op- 
tion, othenvtse  specifies)  be  reduced  by  a-i 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  • 
nni>.um  ide.scribed  iii  s-.ibp.uAt;:,"iph  iB)  iM) 
wr.uld  have  been  so  reduced.  >     "   " 

(bMl)  Any  State  having  .-.n  .-liircemem 
with  the  .Secretary  under  subi^ectlon  (a) 
may  enter  into  an  administration  acrceii-'cju 
\\;th  the  Secrera.'v  whereby  the  lecret.-ir- 
W!ll,  on  ijehalf  of  .cr.ch  St.ite.  m.-.ke  th;'' 
pupplement.-.rv  payments  recimrrd  under  the 
apreement  e-nered  into  under  -^ub-ecticn  i.i) . 
(2)  Any  ,--uch  adminisTr.itim  aereenioit  he- 
tneen  the  Sc,-"'ary  and  n  Pt.iteVnfered  into 
under  this  subjection  shall  prcvlde  that  the 
Slate  will  (A»  cert-fy  t,-)  the  Secretary  the 
I  antes  rf  each  individtinl  who.  for  Decem- 
ber 1973.  was  a  recipiettt  of  .lid  or  iissisi.iixe 
(in  the  form  i>f  money  payments)  under  a 
phvi  (f  si'ch  State  approved  under  title  I. 
X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  S.-«cial  Securitv  Act. 
t  rcf'icr    V.    h    the   amount    of   .e-.ich    .is.iist- 
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ance  payable  to  each  such  iudiviclual  and 
the  amount  of  such  individual's  December 
1973  income  (as  detitied  in  subsection  iaM3i 
(Bi).  and  (Bi  provide  the  Secretary  with 
sucli  additional  data  at  such  times  "as  tlie 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  iii  order 
properly,  economically,  and  etticien-ly  to  car- 
ry out   such   administration   agreemeiit. 

(  ii  Any  State  uliich  ha^  entered  into  an 
adnunistration  agreement  \inder  tins  .subsec- 
tion shall,  at  such  times  and  ni  such  mstaU- 
ment.s  as  may  be  agreed  uikhi  Ijetween  the 
Secretary  and  the  Staie.  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  amount  equal  to  the  ex[)enditurps 
made  by  the  Secretary  as  supplementary 
payments  to  individuals  eiui'led  tliereto  un- 
der the  agreement  entered  into  with  such 
State    under    subsection    lai. 

(CI  il)  Supplementary  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  eutered  into  under 
sub.section  lai  shall  be  excluded  under  sec- 
tion 1612(b)  (6)  of  the  S-JC;aI  Security  Act 
(as  in  effect  after  December  lf»73)  in  deter- 
mining income  of  individuals  tor  purposes 
of  title  XVr  of  such  Act   (as  so  in  effect). 

(2)  Supplementary  paymeits  made  by  the 
Secretary  (pursuant  to  an  administration 
ai;reement  entered  int(.  under  sui)<ect;on 
(b))  shall,  for  purposes  ot  sei'tion  401  of 
the  Social  Securitv  Aniei.dmenis  of  1'J72.  be 
considered  to  be  payme^irs  made  tinder  an 
aureement  entered  into  under  sec  tic;-.  161G  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Social  Secuntv  Amendments 
of  1972 1 :  e.xcept  that  not  hint;  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  v.atvc.  with  re- 
spect to  the  payments  ■-o  made  ov  t!ie  Sec- 
retary, the  provision.-  of  subsection  (o)  oi 
such  section  401. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  laid),  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  hr.ve  entered  into 
an  agreement  under  subsecrum  |;o  of  this 
■■>ection  if  such  State  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Serretarv  under  section 
1616  of  the  Social  Security  Ar  i  inuier  which  — 

(1)  individuals,  other  th.Ti;  individuals 
described  in  sub.section  (a)  (2)  (A|  and  (B», 
are  entitled  to  recci' e  SMjiiilen-.t i.tai  v  pay- 
ments, and 

(2)  supplementarv  be>ie.'',;;  :..ie  pa\able.  to 
Individuals    described    in    si)-ecilon    (a)(2) 

(.■\i  and  (Hi  at  a  level  nnd  luider  terms  and 
conditions  which  meet  the  minimum  re- 
quirements specified  in  -ubvection  (ai. 

(ei  E.xcept  as  the  Secntar\  may  h\  tei.'Ula- 
tions  otherwii,e  provide,  tlie  provisions  of 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Seiariiv  Act  (as 
enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  19721.  iii'iudini;  the  provi- 
sion-, of  part  B  of  such  tide,  relating  to  the 
terms  and  condition.^  under  whiUi  the  bene- 
fits authorized  by  such  title  are  pa\ab!e  sliall. 
wliere  not  inconsiMent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  be  applicable  to  ihe  pavments 
made  under  an  agreement  under  sulj'.ection 
(bi  of  ihi.-,  section;  and  tiie  authontv  con- 
lerred  upon  the  Secretary  bv  such  title  may. 
wnere  appropriate,  be  e.xerciscd  bv  him  In 
llie  adir.ini-,tration  of  thit  section. 

If)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (ali!) 
shall  not  l3e  applicable  ui  the  case  of  uiiv 
State- 
ill  the  Constitution  oi  which  contains 
provisions  which  make  it  impossiole  lor  sucli 
St.ite  to  enter  into  and  coinnrn  ce  canyini; 
out  lou  January  1.  1974i  an  M;.-cenicni  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (ai,  and 

i2i  the  Attorney  General  (or  other  ap- 
propriate State  official)  of  which  has.  prior 
to  July  1.  1973,  made  a  finding  that  the  State 
Constitution  of  such  State  contains  limita- 
tions which  prevent  such  Slate  from  making 
supplemental  pavments  of  the  tvpe  described 
111  section  1616  of  tlie  Social  Security  Act 
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of  the  Federal  program  of  supplemental 
.security  income  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
di.-.abled  (established  by  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act),  shall  give  a  preference 
to  qualified  applicants  for  emplovment  who 
are  employed  in  the  administration  of  any 
State  program  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV. 
or  XVI  of  such  Act  or  who  were  so  employed 
and  were  displaced  from  their  emplovment 
as  a  result  of  llie  displacement  of  such  state 
program  by  such  Federal  program. 

r-FrKRMIN.'VTION    OF    BLINDNKSS    UNnUR    S,rf  PI  F.- 
.Mf  NTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROORAM 

Src  214  Section  1R33  of  the  Social  Securitv 
Act  I  as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972)  is  amended 

(1)  by  in.serting  •'(a)"  iinmediatelv  af'er 
■  Sfc   163.3. ••. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  sub- 
section   (bi.   the  Secretary",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection. 

"(b)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
title,  whether  an  individual  is  blind,  there 
shall  be  an  examination  of  such  individual 
by  a  physician  skilled  in  the  di.seasps  of  the 
eve  or  by  an  optometrist,  whichever  ii-.c  in- 
di\irli'f);   may  select." 

INCRE.^SE  IN-  KARNIN-c.S  LI.MITATION 

Srr,  215.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)(Bi 
of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Securit- 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$175" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250". 
^(b)  The  first  sentence  of  pp.raf;rnph  (3) 
of  -secwon  203)  f)  Ls  amended  to  read  as  fo!- 
loiv.s;  For  purpoits  of  paragraph  (I)  and 
suhseinion  (h),  an  Individuars  excess  earn- 
n...s  for  u  taxable  year  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  )ii.^  earning.^  for  such  year  in  exce^i;  of 
K.c  product  of  ,$250  multiplied  by  the  niun- 
ner  of  ! -lonths  in  sti^-h  year." 

(CI  P.-.ragraph  (l)(A)  of  .'-.ection  203(h) 
?^  .r"^'^  ^''^  ^^  amended  by  striking  out 
"..^175"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2".0" 

(Ui  Tlie  amendments  made  by  thLs  section 
shall    be   enective   wUh    rcsnect    to   taxable 
year.s  Ijeguinitig  after  December  31,  1973. 
Pap.t    C-PnovtsroNs    Pn  .vnNc    to    Aid    to 
Fai'ii  IE-,  Willi  Di:rE.Nf)FNT  Ciiii.nnFN 


.shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  re- 
lating to  "scope  of  programs",  n  such  regula- 
tion is  Identical  (except  as  provided  in  the 
succeeding  sentence)  to  the  provisions  of  .sec- 
tion 221  0  of  the  regulations  (relating  to  .so- 
cial services  I  proposed  by  the  Secretary  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  May  i 
1973.  There  shall  be  deleted  from  the  firs- 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
221,0  ih  phrase  "meets  all  the  applicable 
requiroments  of  this  pan  and". 

(2)  The  provisions  of  sub.section  (a)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  "limitations  on  total  amount  of  Federal 
Uiiids  payable  to  States  for  services",  if  such 
regulation  is  identical  (except  as  provided  in 
tlie  succeeding  sentence)  to  the  provisions  of 
section  221.55  of  the  regulations  so  proposed 
and  published  on  May  1.  1973.  There  shall  be 
deleted  from  subsection  (d)(1)  of  such  sec- 
tion 221.55  the  phrase  "las  defined  under  day 
care  services  for  children)";  and.  in  lieu  of 
the  sentence  contained  in  subsection  (d)  (5i 
Of  such  section  221.55.  there  shall  be  inserted 
the  following:  "Services  provided  to  a  child 
who  IS  under  foster  care  in  a  foster  family 
home  (as  defined  in  section  408  of  the  Social 
Se'-urity  Act)  or  in  a  child-care  institution 
(as  defined  m  such  .section),  or  while  await- 
ing placement  in  such  a  home  or  institution 
but  only  if  such  services  are  needed  by  such 
child  because  he  is  under  foster  care   •. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  sub.sections  (ai  .;liaH 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  "rates  and  amounts  of  Federal  financial 
participation  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam",  If  such  regulation  Is 
identified  to  the  provisions  of  section  221.56 
of  the  regulations  so  proposed  and  published 
on  May  1,  1973. 

(C)  Notwillis!anding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 553(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
any  regulation  described  in  .subsection  ib) 
may  become  effective  upon  the  date  ot  its 
publication  in  tlie  Federal  Register. 
Part    E— Provisions   Relating    to    Mkduaiu 


■June  29,  197. 


IRtFF.RENCf.  FOR    PREStNT    STATI.    AND    LOCAL 
FMPLOYLEs 

Sec.  213  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edura- 
tion.  and  Welfare,  in  the  recruitment  and 
.election  for  employment  of  personnel  who.se 
.servicei  will  be  utilized  m  tlie  administration 


rA.SS-.M.ONC.       OF       SOriAL       SFCURITV       BFr;:  FIT 

lNcr.F:AsF:  to  RFcrpirNxs  of  aid  to  famiiifs 

lAItH    DH'KMIFKT    CIinDr»FN 

Sr.c.  2211.  (a)  Section  402tai(8)(B)  of 
the  .So'-ial  Security  Act  is  amended  bv  in- 
serting ",  and,  effective  February  1,  "1974 
.shall,  before  disregarding  the  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  subpai-agraph  (A)  and  clauses 
111  and  (ii)  of  this  subparaL'ra))h.  disregard 
an  amount  equal  To  5  per  centum  of  any 
income  received  in  the  form  of  monthly 
in.surancc  benefits  paid  under  title  II "  iin- 
mediatelv after  "$5  per  month  of  any  in- 
come '. 

lb)  Any  Slate  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
elfective  February  1,  1974,  be  deemed  to 
contain  a  provision  (relating  to  the  disre- 
garding of  income)  which  complies  with  the 
requirement  nnposed  with  re.spect  to  any 
such  plan  under  the  amendment  made  bv 
subsection    (a). 

Part  D — Social   Services   RFGt:i.Aric)NS 

SOCIAL    SF.RVI(T.«;    REGULATIONS    POSTPONED 

Src  230.  (a)  Subject  to  .sub.section  (b)  no 
regulation  and  no  modification  of  any  regula- 
tion, promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  I  hereinafter  referred 
to  a.,  tiie  "Secretary")  after  January  1.  1973 
;  hall  be  effective  for  any  period  which  bcins 
prior  10  January  1,  1974.  if  (and  iiisofnr  asi 
such  regulation  or  modification  of  a  regula- 
tion pertains  (directly  or  indirectly)  to  the 
provisions  of  law  contained  in  .section  3(a) 
14)  (A).  402ia)  (19)  (G).  403iai(3)(A)  003 
(a)(1)(A).  1003(a)(3)(A),  1403(a)  (3)  (A) .  or 
HiiJ3(ai  (4)(A).  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(bnl)    The  provisions  of  subsection    (a) 


COVFRACr    OF    FSSFWTIAL    PERSO.N.S    f.NDKR 
MFnlCAID 

Sir  240,  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  other  provisions  of  law  a^. 
a  condition  of  approval  of  a  State  plan  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act.  there  is 
hereby  imposed  the  requirement  (and  each 
siicii  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  require)  that 
assistance  be  provided  under  such  plan  to 
any  individual  who.  as  an  "essential  person" 
(as  defined  in  sub.section  (b)),  was  eligible 
for  assistance  under  such  plan  (as  such  plan 
was  in  effect  for  December  1973).  for  each 
moutii.  after  December  1973.  that  such  in- 
dividual continues  to  meet  the  criteria,  as  an 
essential  person,  for  eligibility  under  sucli 
plan  (as  such  plan  was  in  effect  for  December 
I "73  I. 

(bi  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"essential  person"  means  a  person  who 

(1)  for  Ihe  month  of  December  1973.  was 
present  in  the  home  of  f.n  Individual  who 
was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  X.  XIV^ 
or  XVI.  of  the  Social   Security  Act.  and 

(2)  was  not  a  recipient  of  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance (in  his  or  her  own  right)  for  such 
month,  but  who.se  needs  were  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  need  of  such 
individual  for  and  the  amount  of  aid  or  as- 
sistance (referred  to  in  paragraph  (D)  pro- 
vided to  such  individual, 

PERSONS    IN    MEDICAL    LS'STITUTIONS 

Si;c.  241.  For  purposes  of  section  1902ia) 
(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  any  indi- 
\  idual  who — 

(1)  for  all  (or  any  part  of)  tlie  month  of 
December  1973  was  an  inpatient  in  an  insti- 
tution qualified  for  reimbursement  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(2)  would  (e.xcept  for  his  being  an  In- 
patient in  such  institution)  have  been  ellg- 
iljle  to  receive  aid  or  assistance  under  a  Slate 


plan  approved  under  title  I,  X  XIV  or 
XVI  of  such  Act. 

-hall  be  deemed  to  be  receiving  such  aid  or 
assistance  for  such  month  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding month  iu  a  continuous  period  of 
months  if,  lor  each  month  in  such  period  - 

(3)  such  hidividual  to  be  (for  all  of  such 
month)  an  inpatient  in  such  an  institution 
snd  would  (except  for  his  being  ar.  inpatient 
in  such  institution)  continue  to  meet  the 
■  ondilions  of  eligibility  to  receive  aid  or  as- 

istance  under  such  plan  (as  such  plan  was 
in  effect  for  December  1973 1 ,  and 

(4)  such  individual  is  determined  (under 
the  utilization  review  and  other  professional 
audit  procedures  applicable  to  State  plans 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  to  fce  m  need  of  care  in  such 
an  institution. 
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BLIND    AND    DI.SABLFD    MFDICAI.LT    INDICFNT 

pt  asoNS 
Sec.  242.  For  purposes  of  section   1902(a) 
(10)   of  the  Social  Security  Act,  any  individ- 
ual who.  for  the  month  of  December  1073  v,as 
eligible    (under   the   provisions   of   subpara- 
graph (B)  of  such  section)  fur  medical  a.ssist- 
ance  by  reason  of  his  having  been  determined 
to  meet  the  criteria  for  blindness  or  disabil- 
ity   (established   by   a   State   plan    approved 
under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  X\T  of  such  Act,, 
shall  be  deemed  t-o  be  a  person  described  as 
being  a  person  who  "would,  if  needy,  be  eli- 
gible for  aid  or  a.sslstanre   under  any  such 
State  plan"  in  suparagraph    (B)(ii    of  such 
section  for  each  month  in  a  continuous  pe- 
rirxi  of  month.-;   (beginning  with  the  month 
of  January  1974),  if.  for  each  month  m  such 
period,  such  individual  continues  to  meet  the 
criteria  for  blindness  o-  disability  so  estab- 
iLshed   by  such   a  State   plan    (.as   it   was  in 
effect  for  December  1973). 

tXTE.NsIO.N-  OF  SECTION  249E  OF  SOCIAL  StCUlUIY 
AMFNDML.Ms  OF    IU72 

Sf.c.  243  Section  249E  of  the  Social  Secti- 
nly  Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "October  1974  and  inserting 'in  lieu 
thereof  "July  l'J7d ". 

REPEAL  OF  SE(  TION  225  OF  SOCIAL  SFCrBITV 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1972 

Sec.  244.  (A)  Section  1903  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (J)  thereof  (as  added  by  scct:>jn  225 
f'f  Public  Law  92  603). 

(b)  Tlie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  ca.se  of  expend- 
itures for  skilled  nursing  .services  and  for 
intermediate  care  facility  services  furnished 
In  calendar  quarters  which  bei-in  after  De- 
cember 31.  1972. 

Part   F— Pkuvl^ions  F.elating  to   Matfenal 
AND  Child  Health 

GRANTS    to    states    FOR    M.4TERNAL    AND    CIIIID 
HEALTH 

.^^''.^^°-  '*'">  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
502  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "each  of  the  next  4  fi.scal 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of 
the  next  5  fiscal  years". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  502  of  ^ncli 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  3U 
1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1975". 

(3)  Section  505(a)(8)   of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "Julv  1 
1973"  and  inserting  in  I;eu  thertof  "j.ny   i' 
1974".  "       ' 

(4)  Section  505(a)(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  tlierc.,f  "July  i    ]<)74" 

(5,  Section  505(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1    1974" 

16)  Section  508tb)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(7)  Section  509(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  insertin. 
la  lieu  thereof  "June  30    1974"  * 


(8)  Section  5l0(b  I  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  .striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  in.sertin-' 
in  licu  tliereof  "June  30.  1974".  ° 

(b)  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  A(  t  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f'llowing  new  .section: 

"supplemental    ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  516.  fa)  (1 )  For  each  fiscal  year  (ccm- 
mcncing  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
3970),  there  shall  (subject  to  paragraph  (2)  1' 
be  allotted  to  each  State  (from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  such  nscal  year  pursuant  to 
sub-ection  tb)  )  an  amount,  whn  h  shall  be 
m  addition  to  and  available  for  the  .same 
purposes  as  the  allotments  of  such  Stale 
(as  determined  under  .sections  503  and  e04), 
c(jual  to  the  exce-s  (if  any)  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  s;;ch 
Stare  (as  determined  under  sections  503  and 
504)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973 
plus  the  amou'.jts  of  any  grants  to  sucli 
States  under  sections  508.  509.  and  510.  over 

"(Bi  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of'such 
State  (as  determined  under  sccticns  503  and 
504)  for  such  fiscal  year  which  commencci 
alter  June  .30.   1973 

"(2)  No  State  shall  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fi.scal  jcar,  unless 
such  State  (in  the  administration  of  its  State 
plan,  approved  under  section  505)  has  in  ef- 
fect arrangeme-.t-<  which  the  Secretary  finds 
will  provide  for  the  continuation  of  appro- 
priate .services  to  population  groups  previ- 
ously receiving  services  from  funds  made 
available  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

5^  ind°  sir  '^'^"^  ^"^^  "^"^  ^°  •^^^^'°"  ^°«- 
"(bid)  (A)  There  are  (subject  to  c^jt,. 
paragraph  (B)  1  hereby  atithorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated lor  each  fiscal  year  (commencj.-,,. 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1975? 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to'enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  the  allotments  authcr- 
ii:cd  under  subsection  lai. 

,^\^^l  ,'^'1''""'='  contained  in  subparagraph 
A)   shall  be  c  n^trued  to  authorize,  frr  any 
tiMUl  year,  ihe  appropriation  under  this  sub- 
section  of   any   amount   which   is   in   exce-s 

C'l  the  amount  by  which 

••M)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  501  for  such  year  ex- 
ceeds ■' 

"(ii)  the  total  amounts  appropriated  nur- 
.■-■uant  to  section  501  for  .such  year 

•■(2)  If.  for  any  fiscal  years,  the  tof.a 
amount  appropriatetl  pursuant  to  ppricrioh 
(1)  IS  less  than  the  total  amount  allofVd  to 
all  States  under  subsection  (a)  then  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  each  -^t'te  (a- 
de-ermined  under  subsection  (a))  "shall  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears  the  s  ime 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pu-- 
suaiu  to  par.iErraph  (I)  for  such  fisc  il  ve-r 
as  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  su.-h  State 
(as  determined  under  subsection  (a))  bears 
to  the  total  amount  allotted  to  all  St  ites 
under  subsection  (a)   for  such  fiscal  year"" 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  State"  if  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30  i')74  the 
sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  ha-.e  received  under  .section 

503  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  such  year 
(If  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted),  plus 

(Bl  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  have  received  under  section 

504  of  such  Act  for  such  year  (if  subsection 
(a)    of  this  section  had   not   been  enacted) 
is  in  excess  of  the  sum  of — 

IC)  the  agf-regate  of  the  allotments  which 
such  State  received  (for  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973)  under  such  sections  503 
and  504.  plus 

(D)  the  .a+.->rrerate  of  the  grams  received 
(for  the  fiscal  vear  endinsj  June  30  1^73)  un- 
der sections  50H.  509.  and  510  of  such  Act. 
then.  lor  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30  1974 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  allotmei'its  of 
such   State,   under  sections  503   and   504  of 


such  Act,  in  such  proportion  to  each  such 
allotment  a.s  the  State  shall  specify,  a-i 
amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

12)  (A)  There  are  (subject  to  subparau-raph 
(B))  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriafefl 
for  the  tiscsl  year  endlnp  June  30.  1974  such 
amounts  a.s  m  ;>  be  nece.ssary  to  m.ake  the  in- 
crea.se  m  allotments  provided  for  m  orra- 
graph  ( 1) . 

(B)  Nothing  contained  in  subpnrairraf  li 
(A)  shall  be  c-onstrued  to  authoriye  for  the 
fiscTl  vear  ending  June  30,  1974  the  apoT- 
prmtion  u;idcr  this  par..rraph  of  aiiv  amoun: 
winch  1.S  in  exce.ss  of  the  amount  bv  which 

M)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pi  iited  under  section  501  ot  su.h  vear  ex- 
ce^-ds 

(in  the  fr>tal  amounts  api)roFriated  pur- 
suant to  section  501  for  such  year. 

(3)  If.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jui.e  30 
1974  the  amount  appropri.ited  pursuant  u> 
tlie  preceUin::  provision.'  of  ti,i.s  subsection  is 
less  than  the  total  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  added  tn  the  pllctmerts  of  P'ates 
(as  deternuned  uiider  p.,rapraoh  ( 1) ) .  then 
the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  allotment  cf 
each  State  shall  be  reduced  to  an  ..moii.t 
which  be.-.rs  the  same  taWo  to  the  amount 
.so  ai;r'ropriafcd  lor  su(  h  y  ar  as  the  amount 
to  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  sucli  S'.ite 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (lii  bear> 
to  the  total  of  the  amounts  to  be  added  to 
th.e  allotmen's  of  all  States  (as  determined 
under  paragraph  d)  ). 

Part    G— Provisions    Rel.ating    to    Child's 
Social     SEtfRrrY     Insst-panie     Benefits 

LENEFirs     FCiR       ADOPTED      CHLLOREN 

Sfc.  260.  (ft)  Section  202(di(8)(D)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  bv  strikm^ 
out    clause    iiit     thereof. 

(d)  'liie  amendment  made  bv  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monttilv 
l^enefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  raonih.s  alter  the  month  m 
which  this  Act  is  enacted  on  the  ba.-is  of  ap- 
plication for  .such  brnehts  filed  in  or  alter 
tne  month  m  which  this  Act  is  enacted  on 
the  ba^is  of  applications  for  such  benenis 
filed  111  or  alter  tne  mon'h  in  which  ilns 
Act  IS  enacted. 

PaPT  H— SeNSF  of  CcNCRFSS  RfLATIVE  T<-  TV 
ScPPLEMENrAHY  MepHIL  InsIRANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 


C0VEH.4GE    OF    ESSENTIAL    OrT-OF-UOSPITAL 
PRESCRlPrioN     DRUGS 

Sfc  270.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 
I  a)  the  President  prepare  and  submit  n.t 
later  than  September  1.  l'.73.  a  proposal  to 
provide  lor  the  coverage,  under  the  supple- 
mentarv imdual  msurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  B  Of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Secunu-  Act,  of  e&oential  out-of-hospiial  pre- 
scription drugs,  and  sucli  ot.iier  propc-a:, 
as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the  extt-n-io 
of  the  benenis  provided  under  parts  \  and 
B  cf  such  title, 

(b)  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
to  increa.-e  out-of-pocket  pavments  for  the 
aged  and  disabled  under  the  health  pro- 
grauis  e  lablished  by  such  title  XVIII  should 
be  withdrawn. 

TITLE  III— IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 

PROCEDURES 
Sec    301.    Tlic    Congress    finds    that— 

(1)  the  Congress  has  the  sole  authority 
to  enact  legislation  and  appropriate  mouei's 
on   behalf  of  the  United  Stares; 

(2)  the  Congress  has  tl.e  authority  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  its  o\in  power;,; 

(3)  Uie  Executive  sliall  take  care  that  llie 
laws  enacted  by  Cougre.ss  shall  be  faithlullv 
executed; 

(4)  under  the  Consuiution  of  Uie  Uujted 
States,  the  Congre;.s  has  the  authority  to  re- 
quire that  funds  appropriated  and  obligated 
by  law  bhail  be  sptiit  in  accordance  with 
such  law; 
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(ui  there  Is  no  authoriiy  expressed  or  aii- 
plied  under  Uie  Coiiatitutiou  of  ihe  United 
States  for  the  Executive  to  impound  budg- 
et authority  and  the  onlv  umhontv  lor  such 
iinpoundiiieiits  by  the  execuiive  branch  is 
I  hat  \Khich  Congress  has  expressly  delegated 
i>v  .-statute: 

i6»  by  the  Amideliciency  Act  iRev.  Stat, 
sec.  ;J679».  the  Congress  delegated  to  the 
President  authority,  m  a  narrowly  defined 
area,  to  establi.-h  reserves  for  contiUKencies 
or  to  etfect  savings  through  changes'm  re- 
quirements, greater  eKiciency  of  operations, 
or  other  developments  subsequeiit  to  thf> 
dale  on  which  approprianons  are  mndo 
availaole; 

i7)  in  spile  of  the  latk  of  ciii  .titni jon.U 
authority  for  Inipoundinent  of  budget  au- 
thority by  the  executive  branch  and  the  nar- 
row area  nj  whicla  reserves  bv  the  executive 
branch  have  been  expressly  authori/ed  in  the 
Antideficiency  Act.  the  executive  branch  ha- 
impounded  many  billions  of  dollars  of  budge; 
authority  m  a  manner  contrary  to  and  not 
authorized  by  the  Antidetu  icnJv  Act  or  any 
other  Act  of  Congres.,; 

(8)  impoundment-,  bv  the  executive 
branch  have  often  been  nitcie  wirlioiit  a 
legal  basis; 

iSJi  such  impoundments  have  totally  nul- 
lified the  effect  of  appropriations  and  obliga- 
tional  authority  enacted  by  il»e  Congres.s  and 
prevented  the  Congrefs  from  c.Kcrcising  it, 
cunstitutifinal   airiionty; 

(10)  the  e.xecutive  "branch,  through  ii- 
presentation  lo  the  Congress  of  a  propo.'-ed 
budget,  the  due  respect  of  the  Congre-.<;  for 
the  views  of  the  executive  branch,  r.nd  the 
power  of  the  veto,  has  ample  au'horitv  to  af- 
fect the  appropriation  and  obligation  process 
wiriiout  the  unilateral  aurhoritv  to  impound 
budget  authority;  and 

I  11)  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  the  limits  of  the  exi-tina  legal 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  to  impound 
budcet  authority,  to  ree:-,tab!ish  a  proper  al- 
location of  authority  between  the  Congress 
a;;d  the  executive  branch,  to  confirm  the  con- 
stitutional proscription  agams:  the  unilater.-il 
millmcation  by  the  executive  branch  of  duly 
enacted  authorization  and  appropriation 
Ac*.s.  and  to  establish  cflicient  and  orderly 
procedures  for  the  reordering  of  budge'  nu- 
thoriry  through  joint  action  bv  the  Exe.-utive 
and  -he  Congress,  which  .shall  applv  to  nil 
impoundmen's  of  budget  authority.'recard- 
le-s  of  the  legal  authoriiy  a^-erted'for  mak- 
ing such   impoundments 

•Sec.  302  (a)  Whenever  the  President  the 
Director  of  the  OfTice  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  head  of  any  department  or 
ageii'V  of  the  United  State-  rir  any  officer  or 
emplovee  o:  the  United  Sla'es.  "impounds 
anv  budget  aiitiinritv  made  atailaijle.  or  or- 
ders, permit-,  or  approves  the  niipounding  of 
any  such  budget  authoritv  bv  anv  other  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  "states,  the 
Pre-ident  shall,  within  ten  davs  thereafter, 
transmit  to  the  .Senate  and  the  Hoti^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  special  me:v,ane  .spccifving— 

111  the  amotiiu  of  the  budget  authoritv 
impounded; 

t2i  the  date  on  v  inch  the  budget  atuhor- 
!•  V  was  ordered  to  be  impounded; 

I  Ji  the  da'e  the  budj^et  a'lriionty  was  im- 
P'/'inded: 

(i)  any  accoutit  department  or  establish- 
ment  of  the  Government  to  which  .such  im- 
pou-ided  budget  authority  would  have  been 
a-.a:!able  for  oblit-atioii  except  for  such  jni- 
p'/iindment; 

i.Ti  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
b'idie-  authority  is  to  be  itnpnunded.  to  in- 
clude not  only  the  legal  lapsniL'  of  budget 
authority  but  al-o  administrati-.e  decisions 
•o  discontinue  or  curtail  a  program; 

If!)  the  rea-ons  for  the  impoundment,  in- 
cluding any  legal  authoritv  invoked  by  him 
to  justify  the  Impoundment  and.  when  the 
ju.^iificatlon  invoked  is  a  requirement  to 
avoid  violating  any  public  law  'which  e.stab- 
li-he-  a  debt   ceUuig   or  a  ..pending   ceiling. 
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the  amount  by  which  the  ceiling  would  be 
exceeded  and  the  reasons  for  such  antici- 
pated excess:  and 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
ihe  estimated  H.scal.  economic,  and  .judgetarv 
eflect  of  the  impoundment. 

(  b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  sub.section  (a)  .shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Repre,sentatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  day.  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
if  the  Hou.-e  is  not  in  session,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is  not 
in  .<'.cs=;ion.  E.ich  .-:t!ch  message  mav  be  print- 
ed by  either  Hou.se  as  a  document  for  botli 
Houses,  as  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  m.iy  determine. 

(c)  A  copy  of  each  special  message  sub- 
niitied  pursuant  to  subsection  (al  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  dav  as  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  liieHou.se  of 
Reprcicntativcs.  The  Comptroller  General 
.shall  review  each  such  message  and  deter- 
mine whether,  in  his  Judgment,  the  impound- 
ment was  in  accordance  with  existing  statu- 
tory authority,  following  which  he  shall  no- 
tify both  Houses  of  Congress  within  fifteen 
day.-  alter  the  receipt  of  the  message  as  to  hi., 
determination  thereon.  If  the  Comptroller 
C.cncral  determines  that  the  impoundment 
was  in  accordance  with  section  3G79  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (,T1  U.S.C.  665j.  commonlv 
referred  to  as  the  •'Antideficiencv  Act"  the 
provisions  of  section  303  and  section  305  -hail 
not  apply.  In  all  other  cases,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  advise  the  Congress  whetlicr 
the  impoundment  was  in  accordance  with 
other  existing  siatutorv  authoritv  and  .sec- 
tions 303  and  305  shall  apply. 

Id)  If  any  information  contained  in  a  .spe- 
cial me.scage  submitted  pursuant  to  suljsec- 
tion  la)  is  sub.-equently  revised,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  within  ten  days  to  the 
Congro.ss  and  the  Comptroller  General  a  sup- 
plementary mcsoage  stating  and  explaining 
e.ich  such  revision. 

le)  Any  special  or  supplementarv  me.ssage 
transmitted  .pursuant  to  this  .section  .shall  he 
printed  in  the  first  i.s.siie  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter publi.shed  after  that  .special  or  supple- 
mental menage  Is  -n  tran.smitted  and  may 
be  printed  ijy  en  her  House  as  a  document  fo'r 
bnih  H'uues.  as  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  may  determine. 

If  I  The  President  .shall  pttbiish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  each  month  a  list  of  anv  budget 
amhority  impounded  as  of  the  first  "calendar 
day  of  that  month.  Each  list  shall  be  pub- 
lished no  Inter  than  the  tenth  calendar  day 
of  the  m'->nth  and  .shall  contain  the  informa- 
tion required  to  be  submitted  bv  special 
me.ss;ige  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 

Sec.  303.  The  President,  the  Director  of  ih" 
Otrice  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  officer  or  emplovee  of  the 
United  Staf-s  shall  cease  the  impounding  of 
anv  bud'-et  authority  set  forth  in  each  .special 
mcs  ar-o  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  me.ssage  is  received 
by  the  Congress  unless  the  .specific  unpound- 
mou  .shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gre.^s  by  pa-sage  of  a  concurrent  resoluuoii 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  .set  out  in 
section  305:  Provided,  however.  That  Con- 
gress may  by  concurrent  resolution  dlsap- 
prove  any  impoundment  in  whole  or  in  part, 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
sri!y-day  pciiod.  and  in  the  event  of  sucli 
disapproval,  the  impoundment  shall  cea:-;c  im- 
mediately to  the  extent  disapproved.  The  ef- 
fect, of  such  dkiapproval.  whether  by  con- 
current resolution  pa.s.scd  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sixty-day  period  or  by  the  failure 
to  approve  by  concurrent  re.'olution  within 
the  sixty-day  period,  shall  be  lo  make  the 
obligation  of  the  budget  authority  nianda- 
torv,  and  shall  preclude  the  President  or 
anv  other  Federal  officer  of  employee  from 
r'-inipoundiii;;    !he   -fif  c  in--   budget   antlr.riiv 
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set  lonh  m  the  .special  me.ssage  which  the 
Congre.-s  by  its  action  or  failure  to  act  has 
thereby  rejected. 

Sec.  304.  For  purposes  of  tliLs  title,  the  im- 
pounding of  budget  authority  includes— 

(1)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwi.se  refusing  to  expend  any  part 
<'i  budget  authority  made  available  (whether 
by  establishing  reserves  or  otherwise)  and 
the  termination  or  cancellation  of  authorized 
projects  or  activities  to  the  extent  thai 
budwt  authority  has  been  made  available. 

(2)  witlihoklmg.  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwise  refusing  to  make  any  al- 
locati.-;n  of  any  part  of  btidget  authoritv 
(vhere  such  allocation  is  required  in  order 
.o  permit  the  budget  authoritv  to  be  ex- 
pended or  obligated  i , 

(3)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
n.;?.  or  otherw  ise  refusing  to  permit  a  grantee 
ro  obli^.ate  any  part  of  budget  authoritv 
iwhetner  by  establishing  contract  control- 
re-erve.;.  or  oilierwise ) .  and 

^4)  ;.ny  type  of  E.xecutive  action  or  inac- 
'rn  v.hirh  effectively  precludes  or  delav- 
i.ie  obligation  or  expenditure  of  anv  pan 
of  authorized  budget  authority. 

^■r.-.  30.5.  The  following  subse"ctions  of  thj- 
M-ction  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

ind)  As  an  e.xerci.se  of  the  rulemakln' 
po.^er  of  tlie  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  a.s  such  thev 
.^hall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
Hoi-.'c.  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
re.sp.;'ct  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  im 
ihat  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scnb.  d  by  this  section:  and  thev  shall  super- 
sede other  rtiles  only  to  the  extent  that  the- 
are  inconsi.sfent  therewith;   and 

U'l  With  full  recognition  of  the  constmt- 
tijnal  light  of  either  Hou.se  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House  I  at  any  time,  in  the  .same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
anv  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(bill)  For  purposes  of  this  .section,  th" 
tcim  ■re-olutirm"  means  onlv  a  concurret,' 
re-olution  of  the  Senat*  or  Hou.se  of  Repr<  - 
.'entalives,  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  which  is  iv- 
irxlMced  and  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  ai 
atiy  tune  before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
.sr:ty  calendar  days  of  continuous  se.ssion  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  th.- 
'•pecial  mcnsage  of  the  President  is  iians- 
niined  lo  the  two  Houses. 

(2 1  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clan  .■ 
of  a  rciolution  approving  the  impoundiiK' 
of  budget  authority  shall  be  substantially  u- 
follows  (the  blank  spaces  being  appropnatelv 
lill"di  ;  '-Ihat  the  Congress  approves  the  im- 
pnnnding  of  budget  authoritv  as  set  fortli 
in  the  .special  message  of  the  President  dated 

-...Senate  (House)  Document  No. ■ 

13)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
o-  a  resolution  disapproving,  in  whole  or  in 
p:>rt.  the  impounding  of  budget  authoritv 
shall  be  substantially  as  follows  (the  blank 
spaces  being  appropriately  tilled)  :  ■'That  the 
Co'igress  disapproves  the  impounding  of 
budget  atuhority  as  .set  forth  in  the  special 
message  of  the  President  dated .,  Sen- 
ate (Housei  Document  No.  _._.  .  (in  tlie 
ani'iiuit  of  .$ ) ." 

i4)  For  purpo.ses  ot  tins  subsection,  the 
cnntiuuiiy  of  a  .session  is  broken  onlv  by  au 
adjournmctit  of  the  Congress  sine  die  'and 
tlie  days  on  which  either  Hou.se  is  not  in 
.session  because  of  an  adjournment  cjf  more 
than  lliree  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
pericjd. 

(ci  (  1 1  A  resolution  introduced,  or  received 
from  the  other  House,  with  respect  to  a 
-pecial  message  shall  not  be  referred  to  a 
committee  and  .shall  be  privileged  busiiu-s- 
for  immediate  consideration,  following  the 
receipt  oi  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  referred  to  in  section  302(c).  It 
shall  at  any  time  be  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed    Xi>\     to    m'i\e    lo    proceed    to    the 
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consideration  of  the  resolution  Such  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  not  debatable 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  it  .shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  is  agreed  to.  debate 
on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  t'he 
re.solution.  Debate  on  any  amendment  to  the 
resolution  (including  an  amendment  sub- 
stituting approval  for  disapproval  in  whole  or 
m  part  or  substituting  disapproval  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  approval)  shall  be  limited  to 
two  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
amendment. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution, 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  ciise  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

(d)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect 
to  a  special  message,  such  House  receives 
from  the  other  House  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  message,  then — 

(1)  If  no  re.solution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  mes.sage  has  been  introduced, 
no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  message  may  be  made  ( despite  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  ( l  i  of  this  section). 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  message  has  been  intro- 
duced— 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  Hou.se  with  respect 
to  such  message  -hall  be  the  .same  as  if  no 
resolution  from  the  other  Hou.se  with  respect 
to  such  me.s.sage  had  been  received;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  pas.sage  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such 
message  the  re.solution  from  the  other  House 
with  respect  to  such  message  shall  be  auto- 
matically substituted  for  the  re.solution  of 
the  first  House. 

(e)  If  a  committee  of  conference  is  ap- 
pointed on  the  dLsagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hou.ses  with  respect  to  a  resolution,  the  con- 
ference report  submitted  in  each  House  .shall 
be  considered  under  the  rules  set  forth  in 
subsection  (ci  of  this  section  for  Mie  consid- 
eration of  a  resolution,  except  that  no 
amendment  shall  be  in  order. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  this  section,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
either  House  to  consider  a  re.solution  with 
respect  to  a  special  me.ssage  after  the  two 
Houses  have  agreed  to  another  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  message. 
^     ig)     As    used    in    this    .section,    the    term 

special  message"  means  a  report  of  im- 
pounding action  made  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  302  or  by  the  Comptroller 
General  pursuant  to  section  30G 

luT'k.r'^^-  Y  ^^^  President,  the  Director  of 
lie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  or  emplovee  of 
the  United  States  takes  or  approves  any  im- 
pounding action  within  the  purview  of  ihis 
title,  and  the  President  fails  to  report  ...ich 
impounding  action  to  the  Congress  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
era shall  report  such  impounding  action 
u',  'h'",?'  "^■'-"'^''5"'  '"formation  concerning 
1-  lo  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  apply  to  such  im- 
pounding action  in  like  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  If  the  report  of  the  Comptro  ! 

Prn?TJ'i  "''^  ''"""  '""^'^  ""y  "^«'  President: 
Iranded.  Hoia-irr.  That  the  -ixtv-dav  period 
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provided   in  section  303  .-hall   be  deemed   to 
have  commenced  at  the  time  at  which,  in  the 
determination  of   the  Comptroller  General 
the  impoundment  action  was  taken.  ' 

Sec.  307.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  interpreted  by  anv  person  or  court 
as  constituting  a  ratification  or  approval  of 
any  impounding  of  budget  authoritv  bv  the 
President  or  any  other  Federal  empiovce,  in 
the  past  or  in  the  future,  unless  done  pur- 
suant to  statutory  authoritv  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  impoundment. 

Sec.  308.  The  Comptroller  General  is  hereby 
expressly  etnpowered  as  the  representative  o"f 
the  Congres.s  through  attornevs  of  his  own 
selection  to  sue  any  department,  agencv  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  United  States  in  a 
civil  action  in  the  United  St.ates  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  such  court 
IS  hereby  expressly  empowered  to  enter  in 
such  civil  action  any  decree,  judgment  or 
order  which  may  ije  neces.sary  or  appropri- 
ate to  secure  compliance  withlhe  provisions 
of  this  title  by  .such  department,  agencv  of- 
ficer, or  employee.  Within  the  purview  of 
this  section,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  .shall  be  construed  to  be  an  a-ei  cv 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  .shall  be  construed  to  be  oflicers  or 
employees  of  ihe  United  States. 

Sec.  309.  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provi.sion  of  law.  all  funds  appropriated  bv 
aw  shall  be  made  available  and  obligated  bv 
the  appropriate  agencies,  departments  and 
other  units  of  the  Government  except  a.s  mav 
be  provided  otherwi.se  under  this  title 

lb)  Should  the  President  desire  to  im- 
pound any  appropriation  made  bv  the  Con- 
gress not  authorized  bv  this  title  or  bv  the 
Antideficiency  Act.  he  shall  seek  legisfation 
utuizing  the  supplemental  appropriations 
process  to  obtain  selective  rescission  of  such 
appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  310.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  anv  person  im- 
poundment, or  circumstance,  i.s  held  invalid 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons,  impoundments,  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  aflccied  thereby. 

Sec.  311.  The  provisions  of  this  title  .shall 
take  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

TITLE  IV^CEILING  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1174 
EXPENDITURES 

Sfc.  401.  (a)  E.xcept  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  Of  this  section,  expenditures  and 
net  landing  during  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1974.  under  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government,  shall  not  exceed 
WG8.700.000.000.  exteed 

(b)  If  the  estimates  of  revenues  which  will 
be  received  m  the  Treasurv  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  as  made  from  time 
to  time,  are  increa:-ed  as  a  result  of  legis- 
lation enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enaVt- 
ment  of  this  Act  reforming  the  Federal  tax 
law.s.  the  limitation  .specified  in  subsection 
ta)  ol  this  section  shall  be  reviewed  bv  Con- 
gress :or  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 

i^oninf  "'''"•?'  ^"^•^''■^"''^  '»''de  available 
■  hould  be  applied  to  essential  public  services 
•  or  Which  adequate  funding  w,  uld  not  olherl 
wise  be  provided. 

Sec.  402.  (ai  Notwithstanding  Uie  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law.  the  President  shall 
in  accordance  with  this  .section.  re.-er\e  from 
expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  appro- 
priations, or  other  obligaiional  authoritv 
otherwise  made  available,  such  amounts  as 
niay  be  necessary  to  keep  expenditures  and 
net  lendim:  during  the  fiscal  vear  endin^ 
June  M.  1974,  within  the  limitation  .specified 
in  section  401.  i^^simu 

ibi  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  .section,  the  Pre-iden- 
shall  reserve  amounts  proport innate! v  fronl 
new  oblig-.tion.i!  authnriiv  and  other  obhga- 
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tional  authority  available  for  each  functional 
category,  and  to  the  extent  practicable  sub- 
^unctional  category  las  set  out  in  t.ible  3  of 
the  United  States  Budget  in  Brief  for  fi-cal 
year  1974)  except  that  no  reservations  -hall 
oe  made  Irom  amounts  available  for  inter- 
est, veterans'  benefits  and  .service.-  pav- 
ments  from  social  insurance  trust  fimds 
public  a.ssisiance  maintenance  grant-  and 
supplemental  .security  income  pavmen's  un- 
der the  Social  .Security  Act .  food  stamps  mili- 
tary retirement  pay.  medicaid,  and  judicial 
.salaries.  -^ 

(C)  Reservations  made  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  sub.section  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  III  of 
iliis  Act.  except  that  — 

II  I  if  the  Comptroller  General  determi'ies 
under  section  302,0.  with  respect  to  any 
such  reservation,  that  the  requirements  of 
proportionate  reser\ations  of  subsection  ib) 
of  this  .section  ha\e  been  complied  with  then 
.sections  303  and  305  shall  not  applv  to  -uch 
reservation,  and 

i2i  the  provisions  of  section  303  which  pre- 
clude reimpcundment  shall  not  applv  with 
respect  to  any  such  reser\ation. 

Id)  In  no  event  shall  the  authoritv  con- 
ferred by  this  .section  be  used  to  impound 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  Congress,  for  the  purpo.se  of  elimi- 
nating a  program  the  creation  or  continua- 
tion of  which  iia,-  been  authcTized  bv  Con- 
gres.?. 

Snc  403  In  the  adnnni.-tration  of  anv  pro- 
gram as  to  which  — 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  is  limited 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and 

(21  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
en;s  IS  required  to  be  determuied  bv  appli- 
cation of  a  formtila  involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  :or 
distribution. 

the  amount  available  for  expenditure  laner 
the  .'ipplication  of  this  titlei  shall  be  sub- 
stityled  for  the  amount  appropriated  or  oth- 
ertCij-e  made  available  m  the  application  of 
the  formula. 

TITLE  V      LIMITATION  OF  USE  ON- 
APPROPRIATED   FUNDS 
I'ROIIIBITIO.N   AC.MNST  THE  USE  OF  APPROPRI.*]  t  n 
KINDS    FOR    CIIMB.^T    ACTIVITIES    IN    CAMEoDI.A 
A.ND    LAOS 

Sfc    501    No  funds  neretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  under  any  Act  o!  Congress  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  support  directly 
or    indirectly   combat    activities   in.   o\er.    or 
from  off  the  .-hores  o!  Cambodia  or  m  or  o-  er 
Laos  by  United  Slates  torces 
TITLE    VI— UNEMPLO-i-MENT    COMPENSA- 
TION   ACT   AMENDMENT 
Sec    601    Section  203ieii2)  of  the  Feder.u- 
State    Extended    Unemplovmenl    Compen-a- 
tion  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  tliereof  the  following  new  sentence:     Ef- 
fective   with    .e.-pect    to    compen.satio  i    fcr 
weeks  of  unemplovment  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enact.men'   of  t"l-iis  sentence   lor 
If    later,    the    date    es;abll^hed    pur-uant    vj> 
State  law)    the  State  mav  by  law  provide  that 
ihe  determination  of  wiiether  there  has  been 
a   State   'on'   or   -off   aidicator   beginning   or 
ending  any  extended  benefit  period  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  as  if  paragraph 
1 1 1  did  not  contain  subparagraph  lAi  there<.f 
and   as   if   paragr.iph    d  i    of  section   2CJibi 
did  not  contain  subpar.ii;raph   iB)   thereof' 
TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec  701  la)  Section  6096ici  of  th»  Inte-- 
nal  Revenue  Cxle  of  1954  , relating  to  mannir 
and  time  of  designation  i  is  amended 

(11  by  striking  out  -.  in  such  manrer  a- 
•he  Secretary  or  Ms  delegate  mav  presc-ib.' 
by  regulations',  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  Such  desiu-nation  shall 
be  made  m  snoh  manner  as  the  Se..-et.ir\  .r 
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hi>  deleguto  pre-cribei  by  rcL^ulalions  except 
il'.at.  If  such  designation  is  niucle  at  the  time 
nf  filing  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
rli.:ipt^r  1  tor  .-.i; -h  Taxable  year,  such  designa- 
tion .shall  be  made  on  the  first  page  cf  the 
r.'ti;rn." 

(b)  The  iiu;t '-.d:iie..u  made  ny  ilus  section 
.^'.>aU  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
:;'g  bAlT  the  cipte  of  enattnieiit  ot  this  Act. 

?tc.  702.  The  Secreta-y  of  the  Treasury  s!ifili 
c  ui^e  the  publishing  and  broadcasting  of  in- 
f'jrmaiioii  ^'>;'.cc>rniiig   the  Pre.idential   Elcc- 
t.ou  C'.ihip;>!.,:i  fiinct   .'\' i   di'rni'::  r.ich  \  tar. 
With  particiilttr  emphasis  upon  the  taxpayer's 
nyhl  to  dtiignace  a  portion  of  his  tax  pay- 
ine.;s  lor  pavnuui  into  tiic  Pre-  idfiuial  Elt-j- 
tn>ii  C'.i.i>ipi:!-ii  Fund  fur  ilie  use  of  tlie  ca:idi- 
tiatPs  of  a  pohUcal  p.triy  w.thotit  aiy  incrca-o 
:a  hi,  tax  liubility.  The  Secrei:iry  shall  report 
ro  ihe  Conyrcsi  iit,t  later  than  ihe  first  day 
if  Sopiciubcr  of  e.ich  year  a  detailed  account 
of  the  meaua  by  which  he  int.nds  to  carry 
out  his  duty  iiiidtr  this  .secUon.  which  shall 
include,  but  not  be  lirHited  to.  a  description 
of  facsimile  copy  of   all  public  notices,   the 
:viulab:lily  of  such  uotices  to  bro.iacajti.ig 
.-■aiioi:?:.  and  any  other  2rra:i>,c-incuis  he  may 
■-.ave  m.-iUe  to  piiblic;;^c  the  f'Kid  and  the  tax- 
D.ivers'   rif;hl    of   desi;!iialion    undor   section 
1    .>6  cf  the  Internal  Keveiuie  Code  of  1054. 
Stc.  703    lai   Section  COO'3  of  the  Internal 
revenue  Code  of  1954   (relating  Ij  designa- 
tion of  income  tax  payin-.-ntj  to  Presidential 
Il'.ection    Ci-.mnaif;:!    Fund)    is    .i:i:oiulcd    by 
.^iriku'.g  oil'  liie  first  .seiitence  and  inscrtiiis 
in  lieu  the-oof  "Every  individual  (rther  ihan 
a  nonre^idci'.t   alien  i    wh'.se  incoiiio  t.ix  lia- 
bility for  .iny  taxable  vear  i.«;  •?!  or  inorp  i-nay 
cic.~!i"ia:e  tliat   'SI  .=han  be   pnid  ovnr  to  the 
Presidential  Election  C.tmpain'n  Fund  in  ac- 
■  ordatice    vi'h     the     provi<i|on.<;    nf    ."lection 
O'lOSiai  ■■ 

Ibi  Sec'ioii  9006  nf  the  Irtfrnnl  Poventie 
Code  of  1954  frelritine  to  pavmcni<;  to  ellf^i- 
ble  candidates)  is  amonflcl  ti  read  as  fol- 
low .s  • 

•  .-Stc.  OOOC.  r.wr.iENTs     Tc.     riicicit     C.\N-DI- 

■■(ai  Esr\Bi,isnMr:NT  of  CA^nwic.N  Fund. — 
There  is  iiereby  established  on  the  books  of 
tl'.e  Treasury  of  the  United  Stare,  a  special 
I'.;id  to  oe  kno'vn  as  the  Trc  ido.itial  Eler- 
iion  Campaign  Fitnd.'  The  Secrot.iry  ?ha!l. 
from  time  to  time.  tran..fpr  m  the  fund  an 
iiimt;::!  eti,\il  to  tiie  :.ii:n  r.f  \w-  am:Tiints 
designated  i  subsequent  to  tli.^  previous 
Pie.sideiUial  tlec. lonp  to  the  fund  bv  in- 
chv.dual.  under  srcti.in  t;i>r'6. 

■|bi  Tr.Wsffr  to  the  Cirv:-;\L  Kt'N-n  — 
If.  after  a  Presidential  elect  ion  and  after 
;:i  tii_'!ble  c.:i:didates  iiave  ijeen  paid  the 
umount  v.hich  they  are  cntnied  to  receive 
inder  tins  chapter,  th  re  are  moneys  rr- 
matning  lu  Uie  fund,  the  hiecro;ary  shall 
ii-ansfer  ihe  minejs  so  rci'mining  'to  the 
:enera!  fund  of  tiie  Treasury. 

"ici  P.WMn.VTs  Fro.m  Tii:  Frxn.— Upon 
receipt  of  a  ctrtification  from  iho  Comp- 
troller General  under  ^ecticu  9t!03  for  pay- 
ment tj  the  eligible  can'lida':.>s  of  a  pohrical 
r)ar:y.  the  Secretary  .-hall  p.ay  to  ,mcIi  candi- 
dates ou  of  the  fund  the  amount  certified 
by  the  Compiroller  Gct.eral.  Amounts  paid 
!■•  any  such  candidates  ihai:  be  uitder  the 
(  mirol  of  ttich  candidate;, 

".di  Imsijficif.nt  Amolnts  in-  Find. — 
"(It  If  at  the  time  of  a  cerlificalion  by  the 
fomptroller  Getier-il  under  .'.ectinn  9005  for 
payment  to  eli;:ible  candidalc:;  of  a  political 
party,  the  moiuv;  in  the  fiuid  are  insuiri.ient 
lo  pay  to  all  eligible  candidates  the  amounts 
to  wliuh  they  are  ilau  eiuitlad  las  deter- 
m.i.fd  by  tiie  becretary  alter  consultation 
wttli  die  Compuoller  General),  paym.'nts  to 
caeli  eli-ible  i.ui:d.da'e  shall  be  reilucod  pro 
rata,  and  the  amoints  not  paid  at  such  time 
-hall  be  paid  vhen  there  are  oUfTKiciit 
iiiune.'  s  ii.  tl;e  fund. 

■■i2i   If.   at   the  close   of   the   expi-n-Ji    ire 
I'-port  peri'rd.  the  moneys  in  the  fui:d  are  not 


sutTicieiit  to  satisfy  the  unpaid  entitlements 
of  all  eligible  candidates,  the  balance  in  the 
fund  shall  be  paid  to  eligible  candidates  in 
the  following  manner; 

■  (A)  For  tlie  candidates  of  a  major  partv. 
compute  the  percentage  which  the  number 
ol  popular  votes  received  by  the  candidates 
lor  President  of  the  major  parties  is  of  the 
total  number  of  popular  votes  cast  for  the 
oiiice  of  President  m  the  election,  aisd  divide 
-sucj!  percentage  by  the  luimber  of  major 
I)ar'  ies. 

■"(B)  For  the  cnnoiduics  of  a  mi.nor  or  nev.- 
party,  compute  ine  percentage  whicn  the 
popular  votes  received  for  President  oy  the 
'  andidate  ol  such  party  is  of  the  total  mtm- 
b -r  of  popular  yotes  cast  for  tiie  olli-.e  of 
Pre  idei  I  in  the  eliiclion. 

■(C)  Pny  to  the  eligible  candidates  of  each 
party  the  o.'!mc  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
the  money  in  the  fund  as  the  percciita);e  ob- 
ta'tied  under  subpara:;raph  (A)  or  (B)  for 
landidatcs  of  such  party."' 

Sec.  704.  Section  1130(a)(2)  of  the  So.ial 
Fe."irity  Ac  is  amended — 

(1|  by  striltln-  out  "of  the  amounts  paid 
(undar  ail  of  .such  sections)-  ai-.d  inserting 
iu  lieu  thereof  "of  the  amounts  paid  under 
.such  ssctiou  403ta)i3)':  and 

(2)    by  striking  out  "under  Stat"  plans  ap- 
proved un.'ier  titles  I,  X.  XIV  XVI,  or  part  A 
of   title   IV   and   inserting  in   lieu   thereof 
under  tiie  State  plan  approved  undc:-  part 
A  of  title  IV. 
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Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkan.sas  'dinin?  the 
rcadin-^.  Mr.  Spenker,  I  ask  unanimous 
fnn.-cnt.  bocciuse  thi.s  is  a  ratiicr  long 
nauiidir.cnt.  as  pioperly  described  by 
some  as  being  a  conglomerate,  especially 
in  \ie\v  of  the  fart  that  it  v.ill  be  luHy 
described,  as  will  the  amendment  that 
wo  piopo.'.o  to  ofTor  in  lien  of  it.  that  we 
disj-ense  with  further  rcadincr  of  the  Sen- 
r.!o  amendment,  r-nd  that  it  be  ])rinted 
in  the  Rrroy.ri. 

The  SrEAKLR.  !•,  there  objection  to 
tlie  reaucst  of  the  gentleman  from 
-Ai'snnsas.^ 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

^^1TI.•N■  oFFFRrn  uv  iwr.  mills 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr    Mills   ot   Arkansas   moves    that    the 
House  leeeae  ficm  its  disagi-ecment  to  the 
amendiK-nt  of  the  Seimte  and  concur  liieie- 
111  with  ,-in  ami'niimcnt.  as  lollows: 
Tin  K  II— PROVLSIOrvS  REr,.\TINC.  TO  IJIF 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

P\r:r  A  -Is.cRF.-.--:-:  iw  Sor'AL  SrcrniTy  B^Nr- 

iTrs 


(.^'.T-t.F-ItVlNO    INCRrV.E    I-    rOcnL    Snt-FIllY 

BENi-  rn  .s 

Srr-.  201.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
EdifaMon.  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
.-rctinn  reiVncd  to  as  the  ■'Secretarv  )  shall, 
:n  nccf.rdnnce  with  the  provisions  of  this 
••"tion.  incrc,s..se  the  monthly  benefits  and 
limp-?um  death  payments  payable  under 
title  ir  of  the  Social  Security  "Act  by  the 
jiercentajie  by  which  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  prepared  by  tl;c  Department  of  Labor 
;<>r  tiie  month  of  June  1973  exceeds  such 
mdex  fc.r  the  month  of  June  1972. 

(2)  Ihe  provisions  of  this  section  (and  tlio 
increae  in  benefits  made  hei-eunder)  shall  be 
fflertive.  in  the  ca.se  of  monthly  benefits  un- 
der t;:ie  II  of  the  .Social  Security  Act.  only 
tor  months  after  March  1974  and  prior  to 
•Tanuary  1975.  and.  in  the  case  of  lump-.~.iim 
cioath  payments  under  such  title,  only  with 
re<;pent  to  deaths  which  occur  after  March 
1974  ..lid  prior  to  January  1D75. 

(b)  The  inci-ease  in  social  security  benefits 
authr.ri/cd  under  this  section  shall  be  pro- 
-.  Id'-d   .md  any  de'erminatlons  by  the  Secre- 


tirv  in  conr.ection  wi'h  the  provision  of  such 
increase  in  benefits  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  section  215|ii  of  the 
Social  Security  A^'t  for  the  implemeiuation 
of  cost-of-l;vin£j  increases  authori-ed  under 
iiUe  II  ol  such  Act.  except  that  the  ainount 
of  sti'-h  iac>ease  shall  be  based  on  the  in- 
cre.-i.se  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  described 
m  subsection  (a) . 

(ci  The  !iKrea.se  in  so-ial  secuviiv  benefits 
.nr.-j-.lded  by  tiiis  section  ihall — 

(1)  no!:  be  considered  to  be  an  incre.ise 
v\  benefits  mPide  undir  or  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 2151  U   of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(2)  not  (except  for  ptirpo.'^e.s  of  .section 
20:j(aM2)  of  such  Act.  as  in  eifcct  after 
March  1974 1  be  considered  to  be  a  "•general 
beneiit  i:iciva.-.e  under  thi.s  title"  (as  such 
':^rm  is  deiiiied  in  su'ction  215(ii(3)  of  such 
Act): 

J'-ti  norhltv^  in  this  section  .Miall  be  con- 
•strucd  as  authori7i!ig  any  increa.'^e  in  thr^ 
"contribution  and  benefit  base"  (as  th.it 
ivrm  is  employed  in  section  2:iO  of  such  Act) 
•or  pny  increase  in  the  •e.xempt  amounf  (a.-i 
su-h  term  is  u'-ed  in  section  203(f)(8)  of 
.  'ich  .Act). 

(d)  Notliir:^  in  this  .section  s'lall  be  con- 
.■rucd  to  aiithnri7e  (dircctlv  or  indirc"t!r) 
r.f.y  inri-easo  in  mMUtiily  bene:"its  under  title 
II  of  t!ie  Social  Security  Act  for  anv  nio,".-!i 
t'fter  De,"e:nber  1974.  or  any  increase  in  Uimti- 
.".m  death  payments  payable  under  such  tl'lc 
m  the  c.-se  of  deaths  or^currinf?  after  Dccem- 
I'-.^r  1974.  The  recognition  of"  the  existence 
of  the  increase  in  benefits  authorized  by  tlie 
pi-ecrding  sub.=ections  of  this  section  (dur- 
ing the  period  it  was  in  effect)  in  the  ap- 
plication, after  December  1974.  of  the  prnvi- 
:ons  of  sections  202(q)  and  203(a)  of  such 
.\ct  shall  not.  for  purposes  of  the  prccedim.; 
'•nteiice.  be  considered  to  be  nn  increase 
<r.  a  moiithly  benefit  for  a  montii  after  De- 
'■■'.nbcr  U)74. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Paracraph.^  (1)  ai.d  (4i(Bi 
nf  section  20.j(f)  ol  the  Social  Securiiv  Act 
are  each  timended  by  striking  out  '■.«175"  ai.d 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "s-200 ". 

(bi  The  first  .setitence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
.section  20:!(f)  of  .such  Act  is  amended  bv 
.striking  out  '■.$175'  and  in.seining  in  lieu 
thereof  "6200  ". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1\(A)  of  section  203(h )  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '•.?175" 
iti.d  iiiser-iiig  111  lieu  tiiereof  ■.$200". 

(di  The  amendments  made  by  thi.-,  .sciio.i 
shall  be  ellective  with  respect  to  taxable 
;ears  beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 

Src.  203.    (a)(l|    Section  209ia)(8)    of  the 
■So.'ial  Ke-:-nri;y  Act   is  amended  bv  striking 
<  nt   ■■$12,000  •  and   inserting   in   lieu   thei-eof 
.rl2  GOO". 

(2)  Sc.-tion  211ib)(l)(H)  of  such  Act  i.s 
f^mentled  by  striking  out  ••$12000"  and  in- 
•scrting  in  listi  thereof  '■$12,600  '. 

(3)  Sections  213ia)  (2)  ( ii»    and  213ia)(2) 

( lii)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  In-  striking 
out  '■$12.00j"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  .t-i2.G(iO'. 

(4)  Section  215ie)(li  of  sucli  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■■■?12.000'^  and  in- 
;  "rting  in  lieu  thereof  '  $I2.600^'. 

(bi(l)  Section  1402(h)  ( 1  i  (Hi  nf  the  In- 
ternal Revemte  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Oefinition  cf  self-employment  income i  i.-, 
.'intended  by  sinking  out  '■$12.0()0'  and  m- 
sertii'.c  in  lieu  tiiereof  "$12,600". 

(2)  Etfective  with  respect  to  reniuneration 
paid  .after  1973,  ,section  3121(a)(1)  of  sticii 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  our  tlie  dollar 
atnoutit  each  place  it  appears  thr-ieiii  and 
in-ertii!g  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$12,600^^. 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  re miiiieration 
ptiid  after  1973,  the  second  senten'e  of  sec- 
t  ion  3122  of  such  Cotie  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  dollar  amount  and  insert  in  i'  in  lieu 
tiiereof  •■$12,600^'. 

(4)  Elfcctive  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  af'cr  1973.  section  3125  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  dullur  ainouut 
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each  place  It  appears  in  subsections  (a».  (b), 
and  ic)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$12,- 
600'^. 

(5)  Section  6413ic)(l)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '•.$12,000  " 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$12,600'^. 

(6)  Section  6413ici  (2)  i  A)  of  such  Code 
I  relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  in 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■■$12,000'  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "$12,600'^. 

(7)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1973,  section  6654idl  i  2)  iB) 
(ii)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  by  in- 
dividual to  pay  estimated  income  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar  amount 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$12,600". 

(c)  Section  230(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '■$12,000' 
and  inserting  in   lieu   thereof  "$12,600". 

(d)  Paragraphs  i2)(Ci.  (3)(C),  (4liC). 
and  (7)  iC)  of  section  203  (b)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
•■$12,000^^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$12,- 
600'. 

(e)  The  amendments  rnade  by  this  section, 
except  subsection  ia)(4).  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after,  and 
taxable  years  beginning  after.  1973,  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (aii4i 
shall  apply  wi'h  respect  to  calendar  vears 
after  1973. 

If)  Effective  April  1.  1974.  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
such  modifications  and  extensions  in  the 
table  contained  in  section  215ia)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (which  shall  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  revisions  in  such 
t.ible  provided  for  under  section  215(i)i2) 
(D)  of  such  .Act)  as  mav  be  necessary  to  re- 
flect the  amendments  made  by  this  section: 
and  such  modified  and  extended  table  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  table  appearing  in  such 
section  215(  a) . 

P.\RT    B— Provisions    Rel.^ting    to    Ffdfral 
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SUPPLEME.NT.M. 
BENEFITS 

Sec,  210.  (a)  Section  1611(a)  di  (A)  and 
section  1611(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act 
(as  enacted  by  .section  301  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972)  are  each  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  •■$1,560'^  and  uisertm"  in 
lieu  thereof  •'$1,680'. 

tb)  Section  1611(a)(2)(A)  and  section 
1611(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (as  so  enacted)  are 
each  ainended  by  striking  out  •■$2,340^^  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$2, .520". 

SrPPLEMENT.\L  SFCfRITY  INCOME  BENKIITS  r:« 
rsSE.NTI.^L     PERSONS 

Sec,  211.  (a)(1)  In  determining  (fur  pur- 
poses of  title  XVT  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  in  effect  after  December  1973)  the'ehgi- 
bility  for  and  the  amount  of  the  .stipple- 
mcntal  security  income  benefit  pavable  to 
any  qualified  individual  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (b)).  with  respect  to  anv  period  lor 
which  such  individual  has  in  his  home  an 
essential  person  las  defined  la  suljseciion 
(C)  )  — 

(A)  the  dollar  amounts  specified  in  subsec- 
tion ,a)(l),A)  and  (2,iA).  and  .sub,ec'ion 
(b)  (1)  and  i2).  of  section  1611  of  such  Act 
shall  each  be  increased  by  $840  for  each  su-li 
essential  person,  and 

(B)  the  income  and  resources  of  such  in- 
dividual .shall  (for  purposes  of  such  title 
XVI)  be  deemed  to  include  the  income  and 
:es  (urces  of  such  essential  person: 

fxcept  that  the  provisions  of  this  sulxsection 
shall  not,  in  the  case  of  any  individual  be 
.'pplicable  for  any  period  which  begins  In 
■r  after  the  first  mouth  that  such 
mtiu  idual  — 


(C)  does  not  but  would  (except  for  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph    iBil    meet  — 

(i)  the  criteria  established  with  respect 
to  income  in  section  1611 1 a)  of  such  Act.  or 
(ii)  the  criteria  established  with  respect 
to  resources  by  such  section  1611(ai  (or,  if 
applicable,  by  section  1611(g)  of  such  Act). 
(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1611  ig)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  in  effect  after  De- 
cember 19731  shall,  in  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied individual  (as  defined  in  sub.seciion 
(b)i.  be  applied  so  as  to  include,  in  the 
resources  of  such  individual,  the  resources 
of  any  person  idcscriijed  m  subsection 
(b)(2))  whose  needs  were  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  need  of  such  indi- 
\idual  for  the  aid  or  assistance  referred  to 
in  subsection   (  b)  ( 1  i . 

lb)  For  purpases  of  this  section,  an  indi- 
vidual shall  be  a  "qualified  individual"  onlv 
if  — 

(I  I  for  the  month  of  December  1973  such 
individual  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  a.ssist- 
ance  under  a  .State  plan  approved  under  title 
I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and 

1 2)  in  determining  the  need  of  such  indl- 
\idual  fr.r  such  aid  or  assi.ctance  for  such 
month  under  such  State  plan,  there  were 
taken  into  account  the  needs  of  a  person 
lottier  than  such  individual)  wlio  — 

i.'Vr  was  living  in  the  home  of  .such  indi- 
vidual, and 

iBi  was  not  eltgible  i  in  his  or  her  own 
right  I  for  aid  or  a.ssistance  under  such  State 
p'.an  for  such  month. 

IC)  Tlie  term  "es.sential  person'^,  when 
tisetl  in  connection  with  any  qualihed  indi- 
vidual, means  a  person  who  — 

(1)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was 
a  person  (described  in  subsection  (b)(2ii 
whose  needs  were  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  need  of  such  individual  for  aid 
or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  referred  to 
in  sub.sectlon  (bid)  as  such  State  plan 
•vvas  in  effect  for  June  1973, 

1 2)    lives  in  the  home  of  such  individual. 

(3)  is  not  eligible  tin  his  or  her  own 
ri-ht)  for  supplemental  securitv  income 
beneiits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  I  as  in  effect  after  December  197:i) , 
and 

(4)  i-,  not  the  eligible  spouse  (as  that  term 
is  used  in  such  title  XVI)  of  such  individtial 
or  any  other  individual. 

If  for  any  month  after  December  1973  any 
person  fails  to  meet  the  criteria  specified  in 
paragr.iph  |2),  |3i.  or  (4i  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  such  person  .shall  not,  for  such 
month  or  any  month  thereafter  be  considered 
to  be  an  essential  person. 

M\Xn,\-IORY  MINIMUM  ST,yTE  sUPPt  EMI  NTATION 
OF    SSI    BItNEFITS    PROCR,^M 

Sec.  212.  (a)(1)  In  order  for  any  State 
(Other  than  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  to  be 
eligible  for  payments  pursuant  to  title  XIX. 
with  respect  to  expenditures  fur  any  quarter 
beginning  after  December  1973.  and  prior  to 
January  1.  1975.  such  State  must  have  in 
effect  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  ot 
Health,  Education,  and  Wellare  i  hereiiu-iiter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ■■Secretary  '  i 
whereby  the  Stale  will  pro'  iue  to  indi\  idiials 
residing  in  the  Stale  supt.lcmeiitary  pay- 
ments as  required  under  paragraph  i2i, 

(2)  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  a  State 
pursuant  lo  paragraph  i  1  )  shall  pro\  ide  lh,it 
each  indi\idual  who — 

(A)  is  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  indiv:d- 
ual  (wlthm  the  meaning  of  section  lG14i,ii 
(if  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  enacted  bv 
section  301  of  the  Social  Securitv  AmciKi- 
i.ients  of  1972) ,  and 

(B)  for  the  month  of  December  l97.j  was 
a  recipient  of  land  was  eligible  to  receive) 
aid  or  .a.ssistanie  (in  the  form  of  money  pav- 
meutsi  under  a  State  plan  of  such"  State 
(approved  under  title  I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI, 
of  t  he  Social  Security  Act ) 


shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  from  the  Sia-e, 
the  supplementary  payment  descritjed  in 
paragraph  (3)  for  each  month,  beginning 
with  January  1974  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  December  1974  (or,  if  later,  the  close  of 
the  month  the  State,  at  its  option,  may 
specify  in  the  agreement  or  in  a  subsequent 
modification  of  tlie  agreement) ,  or.  if  earlier, 
whichever  of  the  following  first  occurs: 

iC)  the  month  in  which  such  individual 
dies,  or 

iDi  the  first  month  In  which  such  indi- 
vidual ceases  to  meet  the  condition  ,spec)hed 
in  subparagraph  i  A  i : 

except  that  no  individual  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  such  supplementary  payment  lur 
any  month,  if,  for  such  month,  such  individ- 
ual was  ineligible  to  receive  supplemental  in- 
come benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  rea.son  of  the  provisions  of 
.section  1611(ei(2i  or  i3)  or  section  1611  if  i 
of  such  Act, 

(3iiA)  The  supplementary  payment  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  i2)  which  shall  be 
paid  for  any  month  to  any  mdnldual  who 
is  entitled  thereto  under  an  agreement  eti- 
tered  into  pur.-uant  to  this  subsection  sh.iil 
(except  as  provided  in  ,>ubparagraph  (D)  )  be 
an  amount  equal  to  li)  the  amount  bv 
winch  such  nidlvlduars  •December  1973  in- 
come" I  as  determined  under  subparagraph 
iBi)  exceeds  the  amount  of  such  indix  id- 
u.il  s  -title  XVI  benefit  plus  oilier  income  ' 
las  determined  under  subparagraph  (Ci) 
for  such  month,  or  di)  if  greater,  such 
ainount   as   the  State  may  specify. 

(Rl  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  lAi  an 
mdriduals  December  1973  income^  mean= 
an  amount  equal  to  tlie  aKgregate  of — 

11)  the  amount  ol  the  aid  or  assi.-^tance  i  m 
the  form  of  money  pa\ments)  which  such 
indr.idual  would  have  received  i including' 
any  pan  ol  such  amount  which  is  attribut- 
able to  meeting  the  needs  of  anv  other  per- 
son whose  presence  m  such  individuals 
home  is  e.ssential  to  such  individuals  well- 
being)  for  ihc  month  of  December  1973  un- 
der a  plan  (approved  under  title  I.  X,  XIV,  or 
XVI  of  the  Social  .Security  Act)  of  the  State 
entering  into  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
section, if  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
plan  (i-elating  to  eligibility  for  and  amount  ..f 
such  aid  or  assistance  payable  thereunder) 
were,  for  the  month  of  Dei.ember  1973,  the 
same  as  tho,se  m  effect,  under  such  plan,  fvr 
the  moiiih  of  June  1973,  and 

(ill  the  amount  ol  the  income  of  such  in- 
dividual (Other  than  the  aid  or  a.s»i.stancp 
described  m  clause  ill  )  received  bv  such  in- 
dividual in  December  1973.  minus' anv  .such 
income  wiiich  did  not  result,  but  which  if 
properly  reported  would  have  resulted  ni  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  ol  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagr.aph  i  At.  the 
amount  of  an  individuars  "title  XVI  benent 
plus  other  income^'  for  any  month  meaits 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 

(I)  the  amount  i  if  any)  of  the  suppiemc!:- 
tal  security  income  benefit  to  which  such  in- 
dividual is  etttitled  for  such  month  under 
tile  XVI  of  the  Social  .Security  Act,  and 

nil  Ihe  amount  of  any  income  of  sucli  in- 
dividual for  such  month  (other  than  income 
in  the  form  of  a  benefit  described  in  clans? 
(ill, 

(Di  If  the  amount  determaied  v.nder  sub- 
paragraph (B)ii)  includes.  In  the  case  ol 
any  Individual,  an  amount  which  was  pay- 
able to  sijch  individual  solely  becaute  o: — 

(Da  special  need  of  such  individual  (in- 
cluding any  special  allowance  for  housms;.  or 
the  rental  value  of  housing  furnished  in 
kind  to  such  indi-.  idual  in  lieu  of  a  rental 
all.i.iC  iit-i    which  existed  in  December  1973. 

(in  any  sjiecial  circumstance  isuch  as  the 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  a  person  who,-e 
pre.sence  in  ruch  individual's  home.  In  De- 
cember 1973  was  essential  to  such  individ- 
uals  well-'jeiiiL  i . 
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and.  if  for  nnv  month  after  December  1973 
thtie  IS  a  rliai;3e  with  respect  to  such  spcci.il 
need  or  circiinistuKfe  which,  it  such  ch^nsie 
:iad  exi-'sted  in  December  lD7:t.  the  amount. 
tic-rnbcd  m  oubparus'rapli  (B»ii)  with  re- 
>pect  to  .-^uch  inaivu-iual  would  have  been 
:ec!uced  on  a.count  of  such  ciianpe.  then, 
lor  .'^iicu  mciiih  and  lor  each  niomh  there- 
.  111-.-  the  amount  ol  ilo  supplementary  pay- 
ment piiya^jle  under  the  p.ijreement  cnterccl 
into  under  ih.s  >iibsec'.ion  l.>  such  individual 
shall  1  unless  the  State,  at  its  op'ion.  cthor- 
«i^  specifies)  be  reduced  by  .in  amount 
equal  to  tiie  apioin;:  by  vvhicii  the  amount 
ide.scnbed  in  £ufc;>ar:iRraph  iB;iui  «.i'ild 
have  been  so  reduced. 

(bMli  Any  State  h.ivi;  i»  an  ajrrcrriipni 
witl;  the  Secretarv  undrr  si;!>.=eclion  lai  may 
enter  into  an  aclminijilrarinu  R;Teenicnt  witli 
!hf."  berrciary  whereby  the  .Socr-  nrv  will,  on 
behalf  of  .'.uch  State,  mal.e  Uie  supplemen- 
t.iry  j)ayr.ien  >  rcrnii.fLi  uadtrr  .l.e  a>^iormciit 
entered    into   under  suh.-octi'.i    lai. 

IL'I  Any  such  adMiliiistr.ition  n'.^rectnci-'f 
between  the  Se.retarv  and  a  .state  entered 
into  under  tliis  subsection  'h.-ill  prcride  that 
the  S;ate  will  i.^i  certifv  to  the  .->c;et.Try  the 
names  ol  each  indiMdupl  who  for  December 
197.J,  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  ii'^iistaiice 
un  the  Mrm  of  money  payment-)  under  a 
plan  of  such  State  approved  tiufler  title  I. 
X.  XIV.  or  XVr  of  the  .Scjcial  .Security  Act. 
together  A-ith  the  amount  ol  such  as-i^'ance 
pivable  to  each  such  individual  and  ihe 
amount  of  such  ii'divuhials  December  i:»7:} 
income  ,:t^  defined  in  subsection  la  )  (3)  (B)  ) . 
and  iB)  provide  the  S<'cret.iry  with  such 
additional  data  at  sich  times  as  the  Sec- 
rei.irv  mny  reasonably  require  in  order 
proper'.v,  economically,  and  efficiently  to 
c.irry  out  siirh  admmistiation  .lijrecnient. 

i3)  Anv  State  whi.-h  h.T-,  entered  into  an 
adtninistraiion  agreement  under  tliis  sub- 
■-ectMn  shall,  at  .such  times  and  in  such 
in.stallments  .is  mav  be  agreed  iipim  betv  een 
the  t^i'cretarv  and  the  State,  pav  to  the 
becretnrv  an  amouiit  equal  to  the  expendi- 
•uros  made  by  the  Secretary  as  sr.pplemen- 
t.iry  pavmeu's  to  mdividiiaU  entitled  thei-eto 
under  the  -igreenient  entered  into  with  such 
State  under  subsection  (ai. 

(Ci(l)  Supplementary  p.iyments  n;adf 
ptirsuant  to  r.ii  agreement  ent^ered  into  under 
-■.'ibsection  lai  shall  be  e.xcluded  under  .sec- 
tion 1612ib)(6)  of  the  Social  .Security  Act 
ia^  m  e.»fect  a.'ier  December  l<»73)  in  deter- 
mhnng  income  of  indi-iduals  for  purpo.^e, 
of  title  XVI  o:  such  Act    t as  so  in  eifect). 

1 2)  Sujiplcmentary  payment:,  made  by  the 
■■^.ecreMry  (pu.-.suant  to  an  administration 
aijreeineni  entered  into  under  sub  ectlon 
lb)  I  >hall.  for  purp'.'r;es  of  section  401  of  the 
.Social  .Setunty  Amendm.ents  of  197:'  be  con- 
-iderf  d  ti  be  p,.yrr.(  nts  m  ;f|.?  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  IHie  of  the 
.SocuU  Security  Act  las  enacted  by  section 
:101  of  tiie  .ScKT.U  Security  Amer.clmcnt,,  of 
l<»7L'i:  exi-ept  that  nothint?  m  this  para- 
i^rapii  shall  be  construed  to  waive,  with  re- 
spect to  the  pavments  .so  made  bv  the  Sec- 
retary, the  provi.sion.s  of  subsection  ibl  ol 
stich  section  401. 

(di  For  purposes  of  rub.-.ection  laiili.  a 
•State  shall  be  deemed  to  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  under  sub.section  lai  of  thi.s 
?ect:o:i  cf  su^jj  State  has  entered  into  an 
i.tjreement  with  the  Secretary  under  section 
!616  of  the  Soci.il  Security  Aci  under  w  hich  — 
(1|  intii-  iduals  other  than  individuals  de- 
■ribtd  hi  :.uboection  (aii2i  (A»  and  Bi. 
re  entitled  to  .'e^ene  .siippUmenlar  ijav- 
;:iei:'.i.  and 

l2»  supplen-.entury  bciicfuo  arc  payable. 
•o  mdi-.iduiils  de-sciibed  in  subsection  lai  i;ii 
I  A)  and  (B)  at  a  level  iii.U  under  terms  and 
c  .nd.tion.s  wluch  meet  the  minimum  n-- 
^i'.arenieuta  .specified  in  sub->5ctioii  (a). 

<ei  Except  a;  tlu  Secreiiiry  n?ny  by  regu- 
lation., ollieiwiie  provid'.  the  pro>i  luiis  of 
iiile  XVI  ol  liie  Socul  Secniiiy  Act  (as  en- 
if  ed    bv    -•;    I...1   :!o|    (,i   t;ie  .;;\-.«l   Soconiv 


Amendments  of  1972).  including  the  provi- 
sions of  part  B  of  such  title,  relating  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  bene- 
nts  authorized  by  such  title  are  pay.ible  shall. 
where  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
tins  section,  be  applicable  to  the  pavments 
made  under  an  agreement  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section;  and  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary  by  such  title  may. 
where  appropriate,  be  exercised  by  him  in  tlie 
iultniisisiration  of  this  section. 

Ill  Th.e  provitions  of  subsection  laiil. 
siiili  not  be  .ipplicible  in  the  ct-^e  of  r.ny 
Si.T.e- 

(li  the  C-.'.i'  icuf.on  of  which  contains 
provisions  which  mt'.kc  it  iinpossible  for  sucn 
State  to  enter  into  and  commence  carryinp 
o.it  (on  .J.Annary  1.  Ift74t  an  agreement  rc- 
lerr.-'d  ro  in  subst'ction   (ai.  and 

(l!i  the  Attorn  y  General  tor  the  other  ap- 
!>vc.pjiaie  .'-•ale  ctliciil)  of  wluch  has.  puor 
n  .Hily  1.  !;»73.  m.ide  a  finding  that  the  Stale 
CJnstituticui  cf  .such  State  contains  hmit.>- 
tions  which  prevent  ;;uch  Slate  from  making 
i^  npplemcntal  paym.-nts  of  the  type  de- 
v'liiird  in  -^clm  ir.!6  of  the  Sccinl  Seeuriiv 
Act. 

f  .-ir.  i-pr-f  r   FOn  PRfSFNT  ST.\  TF   .^■   1  Tnr<r 
F.MVLOVr.ES 

Vi.c.  2K.  The  Secretary  of  HvaUh.  Ertucn- 
.  -n.  :i!i.i  Welfare,  in  the  recruit ment  and 
.s^lecTion  for  employmeiU  of  personnel  v%-hose 
st-rvic*;;  will  be  ut:li/cd  In  tlie  at'imin'.strntion 
of  the  Feder.ll  proprim  of  supplement iil  j:e- 
curity  income  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abl'-d  lestabli-hed  by  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  I.  shall  give  a  preference,  as 
among  applica'tts  whose  qualifications  .ire 
ro.-onabiy  cquii!  (subject  to  any  preferences 
conferred  by  Vw:  or  regulation  on  indl'.  iduaS 
"iio  bnv  been  Federal  employees  and  ha\a 
h-Pii  displafed  from  such  employment),  to 
applicTiu-,  for  employment  wlio  pre  or  were 
employed  in  the  admlnisi ration  of  any  State 
prorrm  r-pi^oved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or 
XVI  of  .-iK  n  Ac-  and  .Tre  or  were  itr.oluntarily 
tlisplacecl  from  their  employment  as  a  result 
of  the  di,,pla-ement  cf  such  Siate  program 
by  sitch  Federal  program. 

i,etf;iv!N'.-,ti'->?;  op  Bi.tNnNrss  I'NnrR 

S'TPLFMFVlAI.    SECURITY    PROGR.'SM 

s: c.  214.  Section  lO.iS  of  the  Social  Sccuritv 
A't  (a-s  er.a'-ted  by  yertion  301  of  the  Social 
Kecnritv  Arnendrnent-;  of  1972;   is  amended  — 

(1)  by  in.'icrlitis  •  \.s.)"  immediately  afl.-r 
■  .S^c.  1G32.". 

(2)  by  Ftri'rting  out  "Tlic  Security"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  t'-.ereof  'Subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  ",  and 

(3(  by  adding'  at  the  end  thereof  the  tot- 
Io,vin)i  new  sub.section: 

"1 1/1  In  determining,  for  purpo--es  of  thi- 
title.  v.hc'hcr  an  individual  Is  blind.  tl:cre 
shall  be  an  e>:aminalion  of  snc-h  inditiriual 
hy  a  physician  skilled  in  the  di.scases  ,t,f  the 
eve  or  by  an  optometrisr.  whichever  t;-ro  ir.- 
dividual  mnv  select." 

Pap.t  C--Si)riAL  Sexvice.s 
f.'jciAL  sravuia  reci'laiioxs  ro-iTPcjNi  o 
Sic  220.  (a I  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  no 
regulation  and  no  modificarion  of  anv  rei;u- 
l.ition.  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  cf 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  ••Secretary")  after  January 
1.  r.i7.i.  shall  he  elTectivo  for  any  period  which 
begins  prior  to  January  1.  1974.  if  (and  inso- 
far a.)  such  rp-;nIation  or  modification  of  a 
ri'!!  "Ifi  .11  pertains  (directly  or  indirectlv)  to 
I'ne- provisions  of  law  contained  in  section 
:<(a)i4|(.\l.  402(a)  (191(G).  403(a)(3)(A). 
CCl.iii  (li  (A).  1003ia)  (3)  (A),  1403ia)(3) 
1  Ai.  or  l:J03ia)  l4)  i  A),  of  the  .Soc   il  Security 

(01(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  fai 
hall  not  t)e  applicable  to  any  regulation  re- 
lit iiiji  to  "-.scope  of  programs  ',  if  such  rccw- 
lation  IS  identical  (except  as  provided  in 
the  siieeeoding  sentence)  to  the  provisions 
'  ■  "!•  t-'-'  0  '•:  the  regul  it  ions  (  relatiiu,'  to 


social  .services!  proposed  by  tlie  Secretary 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  May 
1.  1973.  f  here  shall  ije  deleted  Irom  the  fir.-i 
entence  of  sub.section  (b)  of  such  section 
l.'21.0  the  phr.i.-e  "meets  all  the  applicable  n-- 
quiremeii'.,  ol  this  part  and'". 

i2i  Ti.e  provisions  of  subsectioii  (a)  ihall 
;ioi  be  anpUcabie  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  "liinitati  >ns  on  total  amount  of  Fedei-.il 
lunds  pavable  to  States  for  servire,.'  .  if  sucli 
letrulation  is  identical  (except  as  ;:rovided  m 
tl-.e  3ucccedin'4  sentence)  to  the  prcvisio  is  i>f 
sr'elijn  2l.'l.:")5  of  the  leLjulations  so  protxised 
and  published  on  May  1.  1&7'J.  There  shill  :,f 
cicleied  from  subsection  idliD  oi  such  sec- 
tion Y2\.b5  tiie  phrase  "las  defined  under  dx: 
c.-\re  Services  for  children)';  and.  in  lieu  cf 
ho  j.cntence  contained  m  su'osertion  (d)  (5i 
nl  oeh  section  ;>21.55.  there  shell  be  in.erted 
;!jc  foUoving;  •'Services  provided  to  a  chil-i 
'.'.ho  ;s  under  foster  care  in  a  foster  lamilv 
h..;ne  (as  defined  in  section  408  ot  the  Social 
t:'^ruii".y  Act)  or  in  a  child-care  institution 
■  as  deliiied  in  such  section),  or  while  aw'.»ii- 
in;:  placement  in  such  a  home  or  institution, 
but  only  if  such  services  are  n,eeded  by  sura 
cltild  bc-'i'i-se  lie  is  uttder  foster  care"! 

(3)  The  provisions  of  sub.section  (a)  shat! 
not  be  appKcable  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  'rules  and  amounts  oi  Federal  linanciai 
participation  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgm 
Island,  and  Guam  ".  if  such  regulation  is 
idenii''Al  to  the  provisions  of  section  :''21.5S 
of  the  letulations  so  proposed  unci  publisiied 
on  May  1.  1973. 

ici  Noi\%ilhsraiidiiig  the  ptovi.aons  of  scc- 
lio't  o53id)  of  title  5.  Uniied  States  Code, 
piiy  ypyiiip.xioii  descrilK'd  in  sub.section  (bi 
niav  become  eifoctive  upon  the  date  cf  ita 
piiijlication  in  the  Federal  Ret^ister, 

S«'.  ?21.  Seciion  llU0ia)(2)  of  tiie  Soci.d 
Seciiriiy  A't  is  amestded  — 

(1)  by  siriktnj;  out  'of  tlie  amounts  paid 
I  under  ail  of  siieh  seciions)  "  and  inserting 
i:\  lieu  thereof  "of  the  amouitts  paid  ui.dcr 
ruch  section  403(a)  (3)  ";  and 

(2)  by  •  Irikin  '  out  "under  State  plans  ap- 
t>r'ivcd  under  titles  I,  X.  XIV.  XVI.  or  purl  .\ 
(•f  life  I\"'  and  in.crting  in  lieu  thereuf  -un- 
d-T  the  S'.ni"  pl:in  approved  t'nder  pan  A  cf 
title  IV"". 

P.\iT  D  — FKovrsiONs  Rel.\::;;, 
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(IF    nSSFNTIAI.    PLI.SO.N- 
MI.UILAlD 

Src.  2Mk  In  the  case  of  any  State  pl.ui 
(approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Sociii  Se- 
ciiriry  Acii  which  for  Decemlxir  1973  pr.  - 
"i 'deci  mc  l;f"ii  as  istnnce  to  persons  descril^ed 
i.X  i-eclicn  i90.">(  a  i  ( vi)  of  such  Act,  th.ere  ; 
'v  reby  in->pos(-d  the  requirement  land  sucli 
.'"l-ite  T)!an  shall  be  deemed  to  require)  that 
'•t  ''i'll  o'sisiance  under  such  plan  be  pr.;- 
vidPd  to  each  such  per.sou  (who  for  Decoin- 
i">r  1973  was  clieible  for  medical  assistiinee 
P';Jcr  s.ue}]  plan)  for  ea.  It  mo'  Ih  luliyr 
Pe^eniher  197!)  thnt- 

(1)  the  individual  (referred  to  in  the  last, 
sentence  of  jcction  1905(a)  of  such  .\ct) 
with  whom  such  person  is  living  continues  to 
meet  the  criteria  (as  in  effect  for  December 
1973)  for  aid  or  assistance  under  a  Sta'e  plan 
I  referred  to  in  such  sentence),  and 

i2)  such  pcr.son  continues  to  h-ive  ti,e  ;■■•- 
lationshin  with  sifh  individual  described  iu 
srrh  sen'cnce  and  meets  the  oilier  crueria 
I  referred  to  in  such  sentence)  with  respect 
to  a  State  plan  i  so  referred  to)  as  such  plan 
'.'.as  in  etfert  for  Decpmber  197:?, 
Federal  matching  under  title  XfX  of  the  So- 
cial Secnrity  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
medical  assistance  furnished  to  individuals 
eligible  for  su'-h  assistance  under  thi.;  sec- 
tion. 

I":ns')s;s    IN-    MFDTCAI.    ItlSTITCTTCiNS 

Srr.  231,  For  purposes  of  section  1902fa) 
(li)i  of  the  Social  Security  .Xct.  anv  Individ- 
ual who.  for  all  (cjr  any  p  ..rt  of)  the  monlii 
"t  December  1973  — 

I  '.  I     v.,    an    ini>;ttieiit    in    iin    instmnion 
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qualified  for  reimbursement  under  title  XIX 
ul  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

i2i  (A)  would  (except  for  his  being  an  in- 

yatiei't   in  such   institution)    have  been  ell- 

-  ible    to   receive   aid    or   assistance   under   a 

:iite  plan  approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV.  or 

""'I  of  su'  h  Act.  or 

(B)   was.  on  the  basLs  of  liis  need  for  care 
I  such  institution,  consiciered  to  be  eligible 
■:'  <;id  or  assistance  tinuer  a  Slate  plan  ire- 
rred  to  in  subparagraph  lA)  )  for  j)urpo.-cs 
•:  deu-rminnig  his  eligiblity  for  medical  a-- 
stance  under  a  State  plun  approved  under 
'itie  XIX  of  such  .\ct   (..  hether  or  not  such 
individual  actually  received  aid  or  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph  I  .A  )  ) . 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  receiving  such  aid  or 
assistance  for  such  month  and  fur  each  suc- 
ceeding month  in  a  continuous  period  of 
months  if.  for  each  month  in  such  period  — 
i3l  such  individtiKl  continues  to  be  (for  all 
of  such  month)  an  inpatient  in  such  an  in- 
stitution and  would  (except  for  his  being  an 
inpatient  in  such  institution)  com  mue  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  eligibility  to  receive 
aid  or  assistance  under  such  plan  (as  sucii 
plan  was  in  effect  for  December  1973),  and 
1 4)  such  individual  l.s  determined  (under 
^he  utilization  review  and  other  profession,.! 
.  audi'  procedures  applic.ible  to  State  plans 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  to  be  in  need  of  fare  m  such  an 
institution. 

Federal  maiciiing  under  titie  XIX  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act  shall  be  available  Kjr  liie 
medical  assistance  furnished  to  individuals 
eligible  for  such  assistance  itnder  Uiis  sec- 
tion. 

m  I.N-D  AN'D  DISAtiW-D  MEDICALLV   INDICEN'T 
PERSONS 

Snc    232    For  purposes  of  section  1902iai 

I  10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  anv  individ- 
ual who.  for  the  month  of  Docemljer  1973  was 
eligible  (under  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  such  section)  for  medical  as- 
istance  by  reason  of  his  having  been  de- 
termined to  meet  the  criteria  for  blindness 
or  disability  (established  bv  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I  X,  XIV.  or  XVI  of  such 
.*.ct).  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  de- 
scribed as  being  a  per.son  who  "would,  if 
needy,  be  eligible  for  aid  or  assistance  under 
any  such  State  plan"  in  subpar.igrapli  iB)  (i) 
of  such  section  for  each  montii  in  a  co:i- 
tinuousi)erlod  of  month  (beginning  with  the 
month  of  Janmry  1974).  if.  for  each  month 
m  sttch  period,  such  individual  continues  to 
meet  the  criteria  for  blin^lness  or  disability 
so  establLshed  by  stich  a  State  plan  (as  it  was 
in  eilect  lor  Decemlxr  1973).  Federal  match- 
ing under  title  XIX  of  the  Scxial  Security 
.'^ct  shall  be  available  for  the  medical  assl.it- 
ance  furnished  to  individuals  eligible  for 
such  a.ssisiance  under  this  section. 
rxrFNsi^.N'  c>r  sectiom  24er  cjf  sociai  srcntii  y 

AMtNDMF.N-TS  OF    1972 

Sec.  233  Section.  249F  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  is  amcided  bv  striking 
out  "October  1974"  and  in.scrtinc  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1975". 

r.llPFM     r,K    FECTtl'N-   ■j:,r,   CF    SOCIAI,  SFCtT.lIY 
AMEN'D.MFNTS    OF    1972 

Sfc.  234.  (at  Section  1903  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (J)  thereof  (as  added  bv  section  225 
of  Public  Law  92  603)  . 

lb)  rhe  amendment  made  by  stibsection 
•  ill  slKill  be  applicable  hi  the  case  of  ex- 
penditures for  skilled  nursing  services  and 
fur  intermediate  care  facility  .services  fur- 
lished  In  calendar  quarters  which  begin 
.fter  Dec  ember  31 ,  1972, 

:'\F.I     E  -   Pl'.r\Isil.NS    RrC^TINC.    T<i    Ma-ilrn.m 

AN')  C'HItD  C\RE 

'  .lA.N-TS     TO     ST\'rrS     FOR     MAIFRN  \l       \NI)     c  liILD 

CARt: 

Sic,  240.   (aid)    Paragraph    ill    of  .section 
.■'•2   of  the  Social   Security   Act    is   amended 
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by  striking  out  "each  of  tlie  next  4  fiscal 
years'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of 
the  next  5  fiscal  years  '. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  .Section  502  of  such 
Act  is  anuiided  by  striking  out  'June  30, 
1974  "  and  insertnig  in  lieu  thereof  June  30. 
1975". 

(3)  Section  SOSiakR)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity .-Xci  is  amended  bv  striking  out  July 
1.  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereoi  "July 
1,  1974  ', 

(4)  Section  505ia)(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1974"". 

(01  Seciion  50,5ia)(10)  of  such  .'Vet  i-s 
amended  by  strikhig  out  "Ji-ly  1.  1973'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof     July  1.  1974 '. 

(6)  Section  503(b)  of  stic'i  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'June  30.  1973  "  and  ins-riing 
111  lieu  tliereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(7)  Section  5ii9(b)  of  .such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  June  30.  1973"  and  insert  iin; 
111  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(8)  Section  510ib)  of  such  Act  i,  amended 
by  striking  out  ■■June  30.  1973"  and  insirtmg 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(b)  Title  V  of  the  Social  Sei  iirity  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
toHownig   new  section: 

".sfrrLFMF>;TAL   ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  51G.  (a)il)  For  each  fis.-al  year  (com- 
mencing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1 975  I .  there  shall  (subject  to  paragraph  (2)  t 
be  allotted  to  each  State  (from  funds  appro- 
priated for  sucii  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sub- 
.section (b))  an  amount,  which  shall  be  in 
addition  to  and  available  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  allotments  of  such  Sta'e  (as 
determnied  under  sections  603  and  504). 
equal  to  the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

"i.*\)  tlie  atnoiim  cf  the  allotmetit  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  sections  503  and 
504)  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  ending  June  30.  1973. 
plus  the  amounts  ci  any  grants  to  sucli 
States  under  sections  508.  509,  and  510,  over 

"iBi  the  amcnnt  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  I  as  determined  under  sections  503 
and  504)  for  such  hscil  year  which  com- 
mences after  June  30.  1973. 

"(2)  No  State  shall  receive  an  allotment 
under  tliis  section  for  rny  fiscal  year,  un- 
less such  State  ( iti  the  administration  of 
its  State  plati.  approved  under  section  505) 
has  in  effect  arrangement.^  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  will  provide  for  the  continuation 
cf  appropriate  .services  to  population  yrjups 
previously  receiving  services  from  funds  made 
available  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974)  to  such  State  inirsuaiu  to  .sections  508 
.509.  and  510 

'  iiji  I  1  I  lAi  There  are  (subject  to  suhpara- 
grajih  (Bi)  iiereby  authorized  to  be  apprc- 
priuied  for  each  ii.>cal  \e,T.r  (commeiu  iiig 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975) 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretarv  to  make  the  allotments 
authorized  under  subsection   la), 

'iBi  Nothing  contained  in  subparagraph 
lA)  shall  l)e  construed  to  auihori/e.  for  anv 
liscal  year,  the  appropriation  under  tiiis  sub- 
section of  any  amount  which  is  in  excess  of 
ttic  amount  ';;.  which — 

"li)  the  amount  authoii/cd  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  501  for  such  year  ex- 
ceed s 

"itn  the  total  amounts  appr.'pna'ed  pur- 
suant   to  section  501    for  such  year, 

"(2)  If.  for  any  fiscal  years,  the  total 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  piiragrai)h 
(1)  is  less  than  the  total  amount  allotted 
to  all  Slates  under  subsection  (a),  iheii  the 
;. mount  of  the  allotment  of  each  State  tas 
determined  under  -subsection  (a))  shall  he 
reduced  to  an  amount  which  hears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (  1  i  fcir  such  fiscal  year 
as  the  amount  ol  the  allotment  of  such 
Stale  CIS  determined  under  siib.secticni  (a)) 
bear.s  to  the  total  amount  allotted  to  all 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  siuh  fi.scal 
rear." 


ici  (  1  I  111  the  case  of  any  State,  n  icr  tiie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  i974.  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  Slate  would  huve  received  under  .section 
503  ot  the  Social  Security  Act  for  such  year 
(if  aiibsc'tion  (a)  of  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted),  plus 

(Bi    the  amount  of  the  allotment   which 
:-uch  Act  lor  such  ye.tr  (if  subsection  tu)  of 
this  i-ection  had  not   been  enacted). 
IS  m  excess  of  the  sum  ol — 

(C)  the  aggregate  of  the  alli  "ments  which 
such  Stale  received  (for  Hie  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973)  under  sttch  sections  503 
and  504.  plus 

(D)  the  aggregate  of  the  grants  received 
(for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  197d) 
under  sections  508.  509,  and  510  of  such  Act. 
then,  for  il'.e  fi^ical  year  eiidint  June  30,  1974, 
there  sliall  be  added  to  the  allotment  or 
.uch  State,  under  sections  503  and  504  or 
such  Act.  In  such  proporti.ni  to  each  such  al- 
lotment as  the  State  shall  .-peclfy.  an  arncunt 
equal  to  such  excess. 

r2\{.\)  There  are  (subject  to  subparagraph 
iB))  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropritited. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  si.ch 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to -make  tlte 
increase  in  allotments  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 1 1 ) . 

iB)  Nothing  con",.ained  in  faubparagraph 
i.\i  .sliall  be  con.sirued  to  authorize,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  the  appro- 
priatioiLs  under  thu-,  paragraph  of  any 
amount  which  i*  ai  excels  of  the  amount  bv 
which — 

(11  the  amount  authoriTied  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  section  501  of  such  year,  exceeds 

nil  the  ictal  amounts  approprialed  pur- 
suaiu  to  section  501  for  such  year. 

'Ji\  If.  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
li'.4  liie  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
tiie  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection 
Is  less  than  ilie  total  of  tlie  amounts  author- 
l-'-cd  to  be  added  lo  the  allotments  of  Slates 
I  as  determined  under  paragraph  d)).  then 
tlic  amount  to  be  added  lo  ihc  allotmeni 
of  each  State  shall  be  reduced  lo  an  amount 
which  bears  the  aame  ratio  to  the  amount 
.-o  appropriated  for  such  year  as  the  amouni 
lo  he  added  to  the  allotment  of  such  State 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  d))  bear.^ 
t')  the  total  of  tlie  amounts  to  be  added  to 
tlie  allotments  of  all  Stales  la-s  determined 
under  paragraph  (  1;  ) . 

Pm;t  F— PRovtstoNs  Rfiatinc.  to  CHn.i>"s  So- 
cial SECfRITY    iNSfRANCE   BtNEnTS 

crNtrtTs  FOR  adopted  children 
Sic  250.  (a)  Section  202(d  I  i8)  i  D)  (li)  cf 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  iIII)  if  he  is  an  indi- 
vidual referred  to  in  either  subparagraph 
(.^1  or  subparagraph  iB)  and  the  child  is  the 
grandchild  of  such  indi'iidual  or  his  or  her 
spouse,  for  the  year  immediately  before  the 
m.  nth  in  v  l.ich  such  child  files  his.  or  her 
ajiphcation  for  child's  insurance  benefits 
and'  . 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  shall  apply  -.Vith  re.speci  to  mentiily  ben- 
i  !Ui  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  .^ct  fir  moniiis  after  ilic  month  iu 
'ivhich  this  Act  is  enacted  on  the  basis  tf  ap- 
plicatirns  for  such  benefits  filed  in  or  attCi 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted 

TIILE  III— UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN- 
SATION  ACT   AMENDMENT 
Sn  .   3U1.    Section    203(e), 2i    o.    tiie   Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment  Compen- 
.-ation  Act  ol   1970  is  amended  by  adding  al 
the  end  thereof  the  iollo'.ving.  •  Ellective  with 
respect    to   co.'npeiiiatlon    fur   weeks   of    un- 
employment   be^i  inning    before    January    1 
1974  and  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
artment  of  this  sentence  (or.  if  later,  the  date 
es' .i>siished  inirsuant  to  State  law  i .  the  State 
by  law  may  pnvide  that  th.e  determination 
of  whether  there  has  been  a  St.ite    off'  indi- 
cator   ending    any    extended    benefit    nerii'd 
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.s!i;iU  bo  made  '.iiider  this  .subsection  .is  if 
paragraph  { 1 1  did  not  contain  subparat^raph 
(Ai  thereof  and  may  provide  th;it  tlie  de- 
lermmation  of  wlietlier  tliere  ha-s  been  a 
State  'on'  indicator  'Jeyinniiig  any  extended 
btnefit  period  shall  be  made  under  tills  snb- 
ocction  a.s  if  ii )  par.ii^raph  ill  did  not  con- 
tain subpara^rapii  (A)  thereof,  (il)  t lie  4  per 
lerunm  con'ained  in  s.ibp.ir.ii;raph  (B) 
thereof  were  4,5  per  cenUim.  and  ml)  para- 
graph (I)  of  .siibseciion  ibi  did  not  contain 
.-.ibparagrapli  (B)  thereof.  In  the  case  of  any 
individual  who  has  a  week  with  respect  to 
wliicli  extended  compensation  was  payable 
pursuant  to  a  State  law  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  .sentence,  if  the  e.stended  benefit 
period  uiKler  such  law  does  not  expire  oefore 
January  1.  l'.)74.  the  eligibility  period  of  .such 
individual  for  purposes  of  such  law  sliall 
end  with  tlie  thirteenth  week  winch  begins 
after  December  ;jl,  IDT;)," 

TITLE  IV  MISCEI-LAXEOU.S 
.Skc  401,  (ai  Sectinn  6096  of  the  Internal 
Re-venue  Code  of  1054  i  relating  to  dc-ii^na- 
iion  by  individuals  of  income  tax  paymenLs 
to  Presidential  Election  Campaij.n  Fund) 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6096,  DE.SICNATION  by  iNDivinrsi  s. 

"la)  In  Gener.m,  - -Everv  individual  {other 
than  a  nonresident  alien  i  wliose  income  tax 
liability  for  the  taxable  'ear  h  *!  or  more 
may  de--it:nate  that  il  shall  be  p.iid  over  to 
the  Pre-ideii'ial  Election  Campaign  Fund  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3006i.i).  In  ca.^e  o:  a  j'.'int  return  of 
Inisband  and  wife  havin;:  an  income  tax  lia- 
bility o;  i-2  or  more,  each  spouse  may  deslj.'- 
naie  that  41  sliall  be  paid  to  the  fund. 

•(b)  Income  T^x  Liability. — For  purpo,=es 
of  subsection  la).  the  income  tax  liability  of 
an  individu.i!  f(>r  any  taxable  vear  is  tlie 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  on 
.sucii  individual  for  such  taxable  year  (a.s 
-shown  on  his  return),  reduced  by  ilie  .sum  of 
credits  ;as  shown  in  his  re. urn)  allo.vable 
under  .sect  ions  3:i.  o7.  38.  40.  and  41. 

ic)  Manner  and  Time  of  Designation  — 
.A  des'u nation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with   respect   to  asiy   taxable  year — 

"ill  at  the  lime  of  filiii','  the  return  of  the 
Tax  lUiposed  by  chapter  1  for  sncii  taxable 
year,  or 

"i2)  at  any  other  time  lafter  the  time  of 
filiiii:  ilie  return  of  ilv:-  tax  imposed  by  chap- 
ter 1  for  such  taxable  veari  specified  ui 
re^riilations  prescribed  Ijy  the  Secretary  <t 
hi.-:  delegate. 

Such  designation  shall  be  made  in  sucii 
manner  as  the  ."Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
.-crlbcs  by  regulations  excejjt  that,  if  sucli 
de:4ii»nalion  i.s  made  at  the  time  of  filing;  the 
return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for 
tuch  taxable  year,  .'uch  designation  shall  be 
made  either  on  the  first  page  of  the  return 
uT  on  tlie  page  bearini;  tiie  taxpayer's  signa- 
ture." 

ibi  Section  9006  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Cede  of  Ut51  irelatinc  to  pavmentc,  lo  eligible 
candidates)  is  amended  to  read  as  foilov. ^: 
■'Sec  9C0G  Pavm.nts  TO  Ei.ioiBEE  Candidates. 

"lai    EST\BI  tSUMENT  OF  CaMI'MHN   Ff.ND.  — 

There  Is  hereby  e-tabli.,hed  on  the  ljook.s  of 
'he  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special 
f:n.-J  to  be  known  as  liie  'Prjiidential  Elec- 
tion Canipaiiiti  Fund'.  The  Secretary  -hall,  as 
provided  by  apprr.priai  ion  Acts,  transfer  to 
t  )-i'--  tut  d  an  amount  not  in  ex'f-ss  of  the  sum 
f)I  thj  ui.'iounts  desigiiiited  (sub.-,eqiieiil  to 
the  previous  Presidential  election)  to  the 
fund   by   individuals  under  section  COO*), 

■■ibi  Tp^\N5ier  TO  THE  General  Fund.-  If. 
;  ftr;r  .'•  Pre.sldential  election  and  after  all 
eU;.;ib!c  candidates  have  been  paid  the 
iiinouijl  wlilch  tluy  are  entiilrd  lo  receive 
ui.der  tills  thnpter,  there  are  moiuy.s  re- 
jnuiiiiiig  in  ihe  fund,  the  Secretary  .shall 
'r.-i!i?fer  'he  moneys  .so  remain;  ig  to  the 
B>,ii';rul   lu;;d   of   tlic   'Irea-iiry. 


"(c)  Payments  From  ihe  Find. — Upon 
receipt  of  a  certification  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  tinder  section  9005  for  p.iyment 
lo  the  eli^lble  candidates  of  a  politicarparty, 
the  Secretary  .shall  pay  to  such  candidates 
out  of  the  fund  the  amount  certified  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Amotuits  paid  to  any 
.such  candidates  .shall  be  under  the  control  of 
such  candidates. 

"(d)  Inm-fficient  Amounts  in  Find — If 
at  tiic  time  of  a  ccnincation  by  Uio  Comp- 
troller General  under  .section  9005  for  pav- 
ment  to  the  eliaible  candidates  of  a  political 
party,  tlie  .Secretary  or  his  delegate  deier- 
miiies  that  t'ne  moneys  in  the  fund  are  not. 
or  m:>y  nit  be.  snmcient  to  satisfy  the  full 
entitlements  of  the  eligible  candidates  of  all 
political  parties,  he  .shf>ll  withhold  from 
such  payment  such  ainonnt  as  he  deter- 
mii'ps  to  be  neces-sary  to  assure  that  the 
eligible  candidates  of  each  political  party 
v.-ill  receive  their  pro  rata  share  of  their 
lull  entitlement.  Amounts  withheld  by  rea- 
son of  the  preceding  .sentence  shall  be  paid 
when  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mines that  there  are  sufficient  moneys  in 
the  fn.id  to  pay  such  amounts,  or  portions 
!  hereof,  to  all  eligible  candidates  from 
whom  amounts  have  been  withheld,  but.  if 
ilicre  are  not  sutficient  moneys  in  the  fund 
tj  satisfy  the  full  entitlement  of  the  eligi- 
ble candidates  of  all  political  parties,  the 
amounts  so  wuhheld  .shall  be  paid  in  .=uch 
manner  that  the  eligible  candidates  of  each 
political  party  receive  their  pro  rata  share 
of  their  full  entitlement." 

(ci  Sections  900.3(b)(2).  n007(b)(3).  and 
9012(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  are  each  amended  by  .nriking  out 
'r>oo6ic)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"9006  id)'. 

)d)  The  amendment.?  m.i.do  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  bc;?inning  after  December  31,  1972. 
Any  designation  made  under  section  6096  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19.54  (as  in 
effect  for  taxable  year.s  beginning  before 
January  1.  1973)  for  the  account  of  the 
candidates  of  .iny  specified  poiiiical  parly 
shall,  for  purpo.ses  of  .section  9006(a)  of 
-.•'ch  Code  (as  amended  by  sub.section  (bi), 
be  treated  solely  r.s  a  designation  to  the 
Pie,--dential  Election  CampaitMi  Fund. 

Mr.  MILL.S  of  Arkamas  i during  tlie 
readir.K '  IMr.  Stx  aker.  in  view  of  the  fart 
that  thi.s  amendment  will  be  fully  de- 
i^cribed,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  we 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
motion  and  that  it  be  piiiited  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sa.s? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi^con.sin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  riuht  to  object 
lo  the  unanimou.s-con.scnt  request  of  the 
di.stmguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  'Way.s  and  Means,  and  I  appreciate 
the  patience  and  per~>cverance  of  the 
di.stin^iui.shed  chairman. 

Mr.  Sjjeakcr,  under  my  re.servati'.ju.  the 
question  that  I  a.sked  earlier  I  should 
now  like  to  put  a.s  a  pailiamcntary  in- 
quiry. I.s  it  pos.sible,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXVIII.  clause  4.  to  demand  or  to  make 
a  point  of  order  that  there  is  included 
withm  the  conference  report  non- 
gcrmanc  matter  upon  which  a  .separate 
vote  may  be  demanded? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  conference  report 
was  in  disagreement.  There  is  nothiiiR  in 
It  but  the  statement  of  disnereement. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SiK'aker.  I  further  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

Tile  SPF.AKER.  The  Chair  will  slate 


that  it  might  save  time  if  the  gentleman 
would  let  the  amendment  be  read. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mav  I 
.say  to  the  Chair  that  it  seems  to  me  thai 
this  is  a  highly  unusual  procedure  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  having  "no  conference  report."  and. 
therefore,  the  inability  to  in  any  way  fol- 
low even  those  limited  rules  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  used  in  effect  a 
mechanism  to  bring  a  conference  report 
here  which  is  a  conference  report.  The 
conferees  met.  They  discu.ssed  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  tlie  report  reads,  "free 
and  full,  •  and  having  reached  a  dis- 
agreement—when in  fact  they  have  not 
reached  a  disagreement:  they  have 
reached  an  a-^reement.  That  agreement 
that  the  gentleman  intends  to  offer  in  his 
motion  to  recede  and  concur. 

That  kind  of  process,  if  it  were  used 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, would  not  be  allowed. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation,  objecting 
strenuously  to  this  kind  of  process 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ark- 
ansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  ArkaiLsas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  have  been  discu.- 
sirg.  the  Senate  added  a  number  of  non- 
germane  provisions  to  the  debt  ceilin- 
bill.  These  provisions  relate  to  the  Olci- 
Age  Surtivors'  Insurance  program,  cer- 
tain other  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  including  unemployment  comjiensa- 
tion:  social  .services,  as  well  as  medicaiil. 
It  contains,  in  addition,  a  provision  de.'ti- 
ing  with  the  cessation  of  bombing  i.. 
Cambodia;  a  provision  dealing  with  tlie 
presidential  election  campaign  check- 
off system:  and  a  spending  limit:  and  an 
imiJoundment  procedure.  We  discu.ssed 
these  provisions  in  conference,  but  un- 
der the  rules  we  bring  the  conference 
report  back  m  disagreement,  totally  and 
completely  within  the  new  rules  adoijH  u 
by  the  Hou.sc. 

We  do  it  because  we  cannot  include 
nongermane  Senate  amendments  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  in  a  conference 
report.  So  we  have  abided  by  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

The  motion  wliich  I  have  offered  is  to 
recede  and  concur  in  tlie  Senate  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment,  which  in- 
cludes the  matters  on  which  we  iclt  tliat 
the  two  Houses  would  agiee. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
will  give  the  House  an  opi.'ortunity  to 
vote  on  what  the  Hou.'e  conferees  be- 
lieve is  a  good  solution  to  the  ijroblem 
presented  to  us  by  the  Senate.  Let  me 
first  enumerate  the  principal  items  con- 
t:uned  111  the  amendment  whicii  I  have 
offered.  I  will  then  di.scuss  the  items  m 
somewhat  more  detail. 

The  amendment  includes  the  estimated 
.').fj  pei'cent  across-the-board  increase  ni 
soda!  security  i.'.iyments  effer  live  begin- 
ning with  the  month  of  April  1974.  in- 
.stead  of  the  month  ot  January  1974.  as 
lirovidcd  by  tlie  Senate  amendment.  We 
also  increased  the  retirement  test  from 
•SIM  00  to  $2.40u  per  year.  The  provision 
;.|su  rai.scs  the  tux  and  benefit  computa- 
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lion  ba.c  by  .$CCO  bcgir.ning  J.muary 
1974,  which  provides  financing  for  tlie 
benefit  increase  and  the  increase  in  the 
retirement  test. 

.'^nolhcr  principal  ijrovi.sion  of  tlie 
m-icndmenl  relates  to  the  .supplcrricntal 
.'^j.:urity  inco;ue  ;.-rograin  which  essenti- 
a"'ly  increases  the  amounts  for  the  aged, 
th?  blind,  and  the  disabled  porscns  from 
:■!  JO  for  an  individual  tc  Si 40.  and  from 
tilCo  for  a  couple  to  $210  for  a  couple. 

Another  principal  provision  \^ouId 
j;ostpone  the  effectiyc  date  of  the  rcgula- 
uoiis  is.sued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  W^^llare  on  social 
service  programs  funded  under  the  So- 
fial  Sccuriiy  Act  from  J'.-ly  1,  1973.  to 
Jtnuary  1.  1974. 

All  we  do  here  is  to  su  iicnd  tlie  effcc- 
ti'vencss  of  announced  rc!iulations. 

Still  another  pi  incipal  provision  of  the 
amendment  would  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  pro.ject  grants  under  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  car?  proc.ram 
until  June  30.  1074. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  have  lieaid 
irom  all  their  welfare  director-  and  Gov- 
ernors about  all  of  these  points. 

V/iih  respect  to  t'.vo  amcndmen's  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  principal 
!)iovi.sion  included  m  the  amondtnent 
relates  to  the  campaign  checkoff.  I  will 
describe  this  a  little  bit  later. 

In  the  area  of  unemployment  comijcn- 
!-ation,  ve  have  included  a  pro^ision 
wiiich  would  ijciniit  the  States  that  have 
an  iiLsured  unemployment  rate  of  4  5 
iienent  to  jiay  rates  under  the  Ex- 
tended Unemplo.vment  Compens.i.tion  Act 
tlirougii  December  31.  1973.  without  rc- 
.i-'ard  to  the  rctjUiiement  of  ))resent  law 
that  their  in.-:ured  unemployment  rate 
must  be  20  pei','ent  higl,er  tlian  it  was  in 
tne  ijrior  2  years. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  amendment  v.hich  I 
have  offered  does  not  include  within  it 
any  prG^■islon  relatin-:;  to  imnnundment. 
nor  any  relatin,';  to  Cambodia,  nor  does  it 
include  any  ceiling  on  tiscal  year  1974 
expenditures.  The  latter  two  provisions 
•>-.ere  in  the  Senate  amendment  but  thev 
>:re  not  in  the  am'  ndment  v.hich  I  have 
oift-red. 

I  vant  to  take  time  to  discuss  cciiain 
of  tl,..-o  amendments  m  a  little  bit  more 
detail. 

rnovistoNs  amfnuinc  hie  csdi  procham 
The  Senate  amendment  contained 
three  clianges  in  the  .so-ial  seeurit\  casli 
benefits  program.  Tlie  first  of  these  modi- 
fic:uions  is  to  iirovide  a  social  security 
benefit  increa.se  payable  for  Januarv 
1974  geiM-eii  to  the  cost-cf-livi'ig  inc;ea.s"e 
between  June  1972  and  J'.me  1973, 
which  i;-  estimated  to  be  5  6  percent.  The 
second  social  .security  modification  would 
incrca.se  the  social  securii.-  i-etiremcnt 
test,  or  carnin.ijs  limitation,  from  S2.100 
to  $3,000  a  year  effective  Janu:Try  1.  1974 
The  third  of  the.se  mndificall.-^n  would 
eliminate  the  I'rovision  ol  present  law 
•iiat  requires  a  child  who  is  adoiited  by  a 
s.'icial  ."lecurity  beneficiary  to  have  bern 
I'ving  witli  and  dependent  ui>on  the  bcne- 
flci.n-y  for  12  months  before  the  bencfi- 
<  iary  became  di.-  abled  in  the  case  of  a 
••'is  ibilily  beneficiary  or  before  lie  became 
rnfitlcd  to  a  social  security  benefit  in  the 


ca  e  of  a  retired  beneficiary.  The  Senate 
amendment  contains  no  provision  for  in- 
crea,'^ing  li-.e  fir..iiicing  of  ihe  social  .-~e- 
curiiy  program. 

Thr'  c.onfcrces  discussed  these  changes 
at  groat  lentjth  and  concluded  that  pro- 
vi,-in;'is  along  th.c.=e  lines  with  some  modi- 
fications sh.riuld  be  adopted  and  that 
lirovision  should  be  made  to  provide 
fin  in^intT  to  pay  for  their  cost  These 
modilicatiniis  arc  contained  within  the 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  tar  Sen- 
ate amendment  wiih  an  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  .-oci-.l  :-:■  irity  „:;n- 
efit  increase,  the  motion  would  pro',  ide 
!or  an  increase  in  sciil  sf^miritv  benefit.^ 
in  the  same  amou'it  as  provided  for  in 
the  .3enaLe  pmcndment— that  is.  ^.6  ir- 
ccnt— but  it  v.ould  be  effe:;tive  for  the 
month  of  April  1974.  rather  than  Janu- 
ary 197 L  This  would  increase  benefits 
to  the  estim.ited  30  millian  beneficiaries 
the.i  on  the  rolls  by  an  estimated  $2.4 
billion  for  calendar  year  1974. 

LTnder  the  automatic  benefit  increase 
provisions  that  were  adojitcd  la.-t  year. 
Uie  first  time  that  an  automatic  benefit 
innea.e  can  occur  is  in  January  197,3. 
Thi:,  .-eemei  reasonable  at  that  time 
when  iihase  II  was  holdmc:  do".n  the  rate 
of  i.uhition  i,i:riy  successfully,  ."^ince  that 
lime.  howe\-.n-.  we  moved  from  phase  II 
to  iihase  HI  and  as  a  result  iiave  wit- 
nessed the  most  rapid  rate  of  jM-ice  in- 
rre.ise  that  we  lv?\e  .  cen  for  many  year-. 
Food  price-  in  p.irticular  have  skv- 
ro.-:'::cied. 

I  think  11  v-ould  be  uncon.scionnble  to 
require  those  who  arc  dependent  on  social 
security  benefits  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
mfiiuion  by  not  having  their  benefits 
increased  for  another  year  and  a  half. 

Tills  provision  allows  the  social  :-?curity 
';:^'>ehci.Tricp  to  receive  a  portion  of  the 
fir.-t  nutom.-tic  benefit  increase  in  their 
Lencfit  checks  for  April  cf  next  ye.-?r. 
Thci'  when  ihe  au'omafic  benefit  pro- 
visions arc  applied  to  raise  their  Lencfils 
lor  January  1975.  they  will  receive  a 
( onii-kmeniarv  benefit  increase  which 
.'.hen  added  to  this  increase  will  result 
in  raising  their  benefits  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  they  would  hive  been  in- 
creased under  the  aut'^matic  bcr.tfii  in- 
c."  'ase  iH'ovisions. 

The  motion  i^rovides  lor  raising  the 
("arniius  limit ai ion  from  the  present 
S2.100  a  yiar  to  $2,400  a  .voar  beginning 
Janu.uy  1974.  Tiiis  increase  in  the  re- 
tiremeat  ti:.- '  would  provide  for  addi- 
tion.d  be-'nefils  of  S200  miliion  lor  calen- 
dar .vear  1974  for  aifproximatoly  1 '  ^  mil- 
lion bctieficiuiies. 

It  was  the  ojiinion  of  the  conferee.-, 
that  lo  make  the  benefit  inrroc.se  effec- 
tive for  January  1974.  and  to  raise  the 
retn-i'ment  test  to  S3. 000  as  i)rovided  in 
the  Senate  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired additional  financing  that  is  not 
a'e:ii!able  at  this  time  witiiMut  inc-icasinsr 
the  .social  secuiity  tax  rates.  The  fi- 
'•annn;;  jjiov'sions  whiMi  I  will  d rscibe 
in  iust  a  min'ule  iiro.idc  additional  fi- 
nancing lor  the  svsiem  by  adjustments 
to  the  taxable  ■'.'age  base  only  without 
auiknig  any  c'lange  in  the  social  .scuriiv 
tax  rates. 

The  third  iiiDdiruation  in  tiic  Senate 
amendment,  relating  to  the  eliuiinhty 
of  adoijtetl  cinldren.  v-.ouki  a;>o  have  had 


a  sigi.incant  co.st.  Tlit  modification  con- 
tained in  the  motiori  is  in  the  naluic 
of  a  .subatitute  amendment  whith  the 
conferees  believe  will  make  it  possible 
for  benefits  to  be  jjuid  to  children  wiio 
are  adoi)ted  after  a  beneficiary  is  en- 
titled to  benefits  in  the  ino.-t  ccmpelling 
cases  without  pLirnitting  children  tc  be 
adopted  for  the  sole  i-iurpose  of  iaci  cas- 
ing social  security  jjaymcnts  as  tire  Sen- 
ate amendment  would  have  done.  The 
pi'opo.td  change  would  make  it  possible 
for  social  security  beneficiaries  lo  adopt 
grand  hildren  without  the  requirement 
th.at  the  child  must  liave  lived  v.ith  th.cni 
and  been  supported  by  them  for  a  year 
before  they  became  entitled  to  benefit.'; 
I  ut  would  require  tliat  the  children  have 
lived  \  itli  and  been  sui^ported  by  them 
for  a  year  before  the  child  becomes  en- 
titled to  a  social  security  Lenefil. 

The  financing  for  th-?-j  change,-  in  v.c 
law  would  be  provided  for  ur.der  the 
motion  by  incrcaiiing  the  social  secuuty 
wage  base  which  is  used  for  taxation 
and  benefit  computation  inirpo>es  lo 
S12.C00  beginning  in  1974.  Under  present 
law.  the  wage  base  is  sciieduleu  lo  in- 
crease from  .«10.800  in  1973  to  S12.0u0 
ni  1974  and  lo  be  auiomatiLaiiy  in- 
creased in  the  future  as  the  a\erage 
level  of  earnings  covered  under  the  social 
<=ccurity  sy.stem  increases.  Under  the 
amendment  pro\ided  for  in  the  motion. 
S 12. COO  would  be  the  i.ew  base  figure 
v.hich  v.ould  be  used  to  compute  auto- 
matic increases  in  tlic  taxable  v.agc  ba.-e 
in  the  future. 


.A'a.Nn-iENrs  i(n  aiinc.  to  sippi  i  "rrsTU.  sf- 
<  :  Kli  V  i:;(  ...ml  ..\.nj  s^  t.'-»L  .-.SRVlcts 

Tiic  Senate  amendment  v.ould  make 
:;  number  of  warranted  changes  in  the 
ne'\\  program  ol  supplemental  securn.. 
income  wliich  will  reiilace  the  State  wel- 
lare  programs  lor  needy  aged  blind  and 
disabb'd  .Dcrsons  in  January  1974.  As  en- 
acted last  .vear.  basic  F^ederal  beneuL.- 
at  that  tiir.e  were  10  be  SI30  for  an  in- 
dividual and  $195  for  a  couple  Wnh  the 
rapid  inflaticn  v  Inch  has  occurred  since 
last  fall,  an  increase  111  these  aiiounts 
i.s  clearly  justified.  Tney  would  be  raised 
to  jpllO  for  an  individual  and  S210  lor 
.;  '■'•up!c. 

A  number  of  features  of  the  program 
have    caused    widespread    concern.    To 
meet  ihe-e  concerns  several   provisions 
were  ad;:)ted  and  the  fir-i  and  perhaps 
mrst  important  of  thc.<e  is  an  assurance 
that  a    .\oae  rcceivin;;  welfare  payments 
under    the    existing    pregr.Tms    lor    the 
a-red.   blind    and  drablcri  in  Dere:nber 
1973.  will  not  receive  a  reducti  >n  m  total 
income  when  tiie  program  becomes  Fed- 
eral  in  January    1974.   The  amou'it   of 
Ihe  supplemental  .-ecuriiy  ir.eome  pay- 
n-cnt.  1  T^cther  with  a  State  supplcmen- 
taiicn.  if  one  .s  necessary  lo  acliieve  thi- 
le-ult.  will  at  least  eiU'l  the  amount  of 
a.s.sis'ancc  wfiicli  they  recene  m  Decem- 
ber 1973.  This  proviMan  would  be  a  re- 
quneme'U  only  for   1  ralend.ir  year  in 
Older  10  prevent   need  requirements  in 
tlie  St.  tcs  for  .sujiplementati.ni.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  if  the  pattern  is  rc- 
(."ircd  for  a  .\ear.  tlure  would  be  some 
a.ssurance  thn  it  would  be  ivniinued  !.■ 
ine  States  alter  that  time.  Tlie  require- 
mciU  V  V  uld  not  apply  wliere  tiiere  was 
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a  bona  fide  change  in  circumstances 
which  reduced  need  and  a  specific  ex- 
( cpiion  is  made  for  one  State  wliich  can- 
not provide  State  supplementation  under 
its  constitution. 

One  of  tlie  major  sources  of  concern 
in  the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram has  been  the  lack  of  any  provisions 
for  the  so-called  essential  persons.  The.se 
are  generally  wives  of  eligible  aucd  re- 
cipients w  ho  have  not  themselves  reached 
age  65.  In  practically  all  States,  some 
recocnition  is  given  to  their  needs.  It 
accordingly  is  only  fair  that  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  currently  responsible 
for  larger  payments  to  the  rccipient-s  be 
recognized  and  some  provision  made  for 
them.  The  Federal  payment  in  such  a 
case  would  be  increased  to  S210  a  month, 
the  .same  amount  as  for  an  individual 
living  with  an  eligible  spou«^e.  This  pro- 
vision would  not  apply  to  persons  be- 
coming eligible  for  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program  after  December 
1973.  These  provisions  will  do  much  to 
make  the  transition  from  the  50  different 
Federal-State  a.ssistance  programs  to  the 
new  Federal  program  smoother  than  it 
might  otherwise  be. 

A  provision  of  the  Senate  air.rndmciit 
would  provide  that  in  hiring  Federal 
employees  for  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  a  preference  in  employ- 
ment would  be  given  to  State  and  local 
employees  with  comi)arablc  riualifications 
to  other  candidates  and  who  would  be 
involuntarily  displaced  when  the  new 
suijplemental  security  income  program 
goes  into  effect.  Unlike  the  other  pro- 
visions relating  to  supplemental  .'secur- 
ity income,  a  modification  to  the  Senate 
amendment  is  propo.sed  in  this  case. 

Another  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  would  establish  for  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  a 
requirement  that  blind  ai^plirants  might 
have  their  blindness  determined  by 
either  a  phy.sician  skilled  in  diseases  of 
the  eye  or  an  optometrist,  whichever  the 
individual  might  select,  A  similar  pro- 
vision ha.s  been  in  title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  a  reciuirempnt  for  Stnte 
Rid  to  the  blind  programs  since  1950  and 
has  proved  entirely  workable. 

Two  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  greatly  relieve  the  current 
corcern  regarding  limitations  on  ,social 
services.  One  of  these  would  postpone 
the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfaie  which 
are  scheduled  to  become  effective  July  1, 
1973,  until  January  1.  1974.  This  would 
not  apply  to  tho.se  .sections  of  tlie  reg- 
ulatioiLs  which  carry  out  e.xplint  provi- 
sions of  the  last  Congress  putting  fiscal 
limitations  on  social  service  lin.iiations. 
They  pre.serve  this  limitation, 

A  companion  provision  would  reiieal 
the  .so-called  90-10  rule  with  respect  to 
services  for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons. This  provision  of  Public  Law  92-512 
provides  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
service,s  to  aged,  blind  and  disabled  per- 
sons must  be  for  actual  applicants  and 
recipients  as  compared  to  potential  and 
former  recipients. 

While  these  steps  do  not  solve  'he  so- 
cial ,ser\ice  problems  in  its  entirety,  they 
will  make  it  possible  for  States  to  con- 
tinue exi.sting  activities  and  afford  time 
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for     a     permanent     solution      to     be 
dcvelojjed. 

.MKDICAID    CH.^NCES 

The  Senate  amendment  included  .sev- 
eral provisions  which  would  protect  peo- 
ple from  loss  of  eligibility  to  the  med- 
icaid program  when  the  new  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  program  be- 
comes effective  in  January  1974.  The 
House  conferees  believe  that  these 
amendments  are  meritorious  and  are 
ones  whicli  would  have  been  made  in 
the  last  Congress  had  the  con.sequences 
of  the  changeover  to  a  federalized  adult 
assistance  program  been  fullv  realized. 
Specifically,  the  Senate  amendment 
would  provide  thai  individuals  who  were 
eligible  for  medicaid  in  December  1973, 
will  not  lose  their  eligiblity  lor  medicaid 
when  the  new  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program  goes  into  effect.  Three 
groups  would  be  protected: 

First,  the  disabled  individual  who  does 
not  meet  'he  Federal  definition  of  dis- 
ability and  who  is  eligible  as  a  medically 
needy  person. 

Second,  an  individual  who  is  an  in- 
patient of  a  medical  institution  who.se 
■special  needs  a.s  an  inpatient  make  him 
eligible  tor  assistance,  and 

Third,  the  eligible  .spouse  of  an  eligible 
recipient  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  who  is  essential  to  the  recip- 
ient's welfaie. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment 
'■•oiild  extend  from  October  1974 
through  June  1975,  the  provision  in 
)Mesent  law  which  continues  medicaid 
eligibility  for  those  who  would  have  lost 
their  eligibility  by  reason  of  the  20  per- 
cent .social  security  benefit  inrrea.se  ef- 
fective last  September.  The  House  con- 
ferees believe  that  this  amendment  is 
al.so  mci  itorious. 

The  final  medicaid  provision  in  the 
Senate  amendment  would  delete  a  pro- 
vision in  present  law  which  limits  the 
uverase  per  diem  costs  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  and  intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities to  no  more  than  5  iJcrccnt  a  year. 
I'he  wage-price  guidelines  which  apply 
to  such  institutions  already  iieriorm  the 
fvpe  of  function  intended  by  this  pro- 
vr^ion  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  .so 
for  .some  time.  The  Dei)artment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  no  cost  to  this 
provision  if  the  wage-price  controls  are 
kept  in  effect.  For  these  reasons  the 
conferees  recommend  adojnion  of  this 
IJrovision. 

M.\TF.tlNM.    AND    C  UII.D    llfALTII 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contained 
a  piovi.-ion  amending  the  Maternal  and 
Cluld  Health  program  under  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Senate  bill 
would  extend  the  direct  pro.iect  giants 
for  1  .vear— from  June  30.  1973.  to 
June  30.  1974— and  would  m.ike  the  lol- 
lowing  additional  changes: 

For  fiscal  year  1974  only,  each  State 
would  receive  I  under  authorization  au- 
thority I  the  greater  of  first,  the  total  of 
fi.scal  year  1973  project  and  formula 
grants  or  .second,  the  sums  such  State 
would  have  received  had  the  iMoJect 
grants  not  been  extended  for  fi.scal  year 
1974. 

For  fiscal   year    1975  and   later  years, 


no  State  would  be  eligible  for  le.s.s  funds 
than  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1973  for 
both  project  grants  and  formula  grants 

When  the  project  grant  authority 
lapses  on  June  30.  1974,  the  States  would 
be  required  to  make  arrangements  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  appro- 
priate services  to  groups  previouslv  re- 
ceiving project  grant  funds. 

The  House  conferees  believe  this 
would  be  a  meritorious  provision  since  it 
should  a.ssure  the  continuation  of  manv 
existing  worthwhile  projects  which  are 
benefitting  thousands  of  mothers  and 
children  in  low-income  ghetto  and  rural 
areas.  The  Senate  amendment  also  pro- 
vides assurance  that  States  will  not  be 
disadvantaged  by  this  change  as  com- 
pared with  present  law  and  that  when 
the  direct  projects  are  phased  out  a  vear 
from  now,  the  States  will  be  readv  to 
take  o\er  their  support. 

Tin:    ri'.FSIDF.NIIAL    CAMPAIGN    CHEf:i(iFF 

I'P.'AI.sinN 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
provision  providing  for  a  modification 
in  the  presidential  election  campaign 
checkoff  provision.  This  is  the  provision 
which  provides  for  $1  per  taxi^aver  be- 
ing set  aside  for  presidential  campaign 
purposes.  The  amounts  which  were 
checked  off  for  future  presidential  cam- 
paigns on  the  tax  returns  this  vear  were 
relatively  small.  I  understand  that  this 
year  only  3.1  percent  of  the  taxpavers 
used  the  pro\ision.  It  is  believed  that 
the  reason  for  this  being  so  small  was 
the  fact  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice used  a  separate  form  to  provide  the 
clieckoff. 

To  overcome  this  problem,  the  Senate 
amendment  would  have  provided  that 
the  campaign  checkoff  designation  is  to 
be  on  the  first  page  of  the  income  tax 
return.  It  also  would  have  required  the 
Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury  t  ^  provide  ap- 
propriate i)ublicity  with  respect  to  the 
campaign  checkoff  each  year,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  taxpayers'  rights  to  desig- 
nate a  i:iortion  of  their  tax  payments 
for  payment  into  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund.  Finally,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  would  have  converted 
the  campaign  fund  checkoff  to  a  non- 
l)urtisan  checkoff. 

At  present,  taxpayers  can  de.sipnate 
the  party  of  th.cir  choice  or  can  make  a 
nonpartisan  designation.  The  difTiculty 
v.ith  the  present  procedure  is  that  the 
partisan  designation  requires  too  mu(  h 
.space  to  be  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
tax  return  form.  In  addition,  it  .seems 
inappro|)riate  for  the  person  examining 
a  tax  return  to  know  the  taxpayer's  po- 
litical amiiation.  Because  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  Senate  amendment  modified 
existing  law  to  provide  for  the  nonjiar- 
tisan  designation. 

The  amendment  which  I  bring  to  you 
retains  the  basic  substance  of  the  Sen- 
ale  provision.  We  found  .some  modifica- 
tions, however,  to  be  desirable.  We  mod- 
ified the  Senate  provision  by  providing 
that  the  checkoff  provision  can  either  be 
on  the  front  of  the  return  or  on  the  side 
of  the  return  where  the  taxpayer's  sig- 
nature is  required.  For  the  regular  1040 
return,  this  is  the  front  of  the  return, 
but  for  the  short  form,  1040A,  the  signa- 
ture is  on  I  he  second  jiage  of  the  return 
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and  in  this  case  it  may  be  desirable  to 
have  the  checkoff  here.  We  gave  the 
Treasury  some  flexibility  but  have  still 
required  it  to  have  the  checkoff  where  it 
will  readily  come  to  the  taxpayer's 
at  ten '.ion. 

We  have  also  omitted  from  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  tlie  requirement  that 
the  Treasury  Department  give  publicity 
to  the  checkoff.  We  have  assurances  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  however, 
that  the  checkoff  will  get  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  year  after  year.  In  view  of 
this,  we  could  not  .see  that  adding  the 
provision  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
achieved  anything  more. 

Finally,  we  retain  without  change  the 
Senate  provision  which  required  that  the 
checkoff  be  in  a  nonpartisan  form.  This 
is  e.ssential  if  we  are  to  have  a  simple 
checkoff  on  the  return  itself  and  al.so  if 
we  are  not  to  disclose  to  the  IRS  the 
IJolitical  affiliation  of  the  taxpa.ver. 

V.NrMPLOYME.VT    (  OMPrTNSATIf  IN     PROVISION 

The  Senate  amendmem  contains  a 
provision  to  amend  the  Extended  Unem- 
l)lo.vment  Compensation  Act  by  modify- 
ing the  "on"  and  "off  "  indicators  which 
trigger  the  extended  benefits  program 
on  and  off  in  individual  Slates.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  present  require- 
ment that  unemployment  in  a  State 
must  be  120  percent  higher  than  ii  was 
in  the  comparable  period  in  the  prior  2 
years  in  order  to  trigger  the  program 
into  operation  would  be  eliminated  and 
the  requirement  that  there  be  a  13-week 
period  between  the  end  of  one  State  ex- 
tended benefit  period  and  the  start  of 
another  would  also  be  eliminated.  These 
would  have  been  jjermaneiu  changes  in 
tlie  law. 

Under  the  motion.  Stales  would  be 
permitted  from  the  date  of  enactment 
until  December  31.  1973,  to  disregard  the 
120-percent  requirement  of  existing  law 
but  the  rate  of  in.sured  employment  in 
.such  States  would  have  to  be  4,5  percent 
rather  than  the  4  percent  insured  unem- 
ployment rat«  required  under  the  regu- 
lar trigger  provision.  The  amendment 
further  provides  that  an  extended  bene- 
fit period  could  remain  in  operation  in 
such  a  State  during  this  time  so  long  as 
the  in.sured  unemployment  rate  re- 
mained 4  percent  or  above.  In  those 
States  which  paid  extended  benefits  un- 
der this  modification,  persons  who  qual- 
ify for  extended  benefits  under  this  au- 
thority prior  to  December  31.  1973,  could 
continue  to  receive  the  extended  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled  during  an  ad- 
ditional 31  weeks  or  until  the  end  of 
March  1974. 

The  extended  benefits  paid  under  this 
provision,  including  those  paid  during 
the  tail-out  period  after  December  31. 
1973,  would  be  financed  equally  from 
State  and  local  funds  as  extended  bene- 
fits are  regularly  financed  under  exist- 
ing law. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  could  furnish 
us.  if  all  of  the  Slates  affected  by  the 
amendment  took  full  advantage  of  it. 
this  temporal y  modification  of  the  State 
"on"  and  "off"  indicators  would  allow 
extended  benefits  to  be  paid  in  6  States. 
The  estimated  additional  benefits  paya- 
ble would  be  $115.7  million,  at  a  cost"  of 


$60.6  million  in  Federal  funds  and  $55.1 
million  in  State  funds  and  an  estimated 
176.500  workers  would  be  able  to  receive 
extended  benefits. 


Number 

State 

Federal 

of  beneli- 

share  ol 

share  o! 

Ciaiies 

cost 

cost 

stale 

(thousands) 

(millions) 

(n)illioiis) 

Ala5ka 

2.9 

$0.8 

SO  9 

IVI,li^flch^;^clt■. 

S2.  7 

13  7 

16.8 

New  Jei'ev 

S5  9 

Z2.i 

7i.  1 

Pueito  Rico 

28  8 

5.2 

5  '> 

Khode  Island 

7  a 

2.8 

2.8 

Washington 

?8,  4 

10.2 

12.  S 

Ic.til 


176.5 


65.1 


60  6 


riunisioNs  wiikh  akf.  in  tht  sfnatf  ame.nd- 

MFNT    BIT    WHU  H    AKF     NOT    I.V     THE    HOL  SE 
AMFNDJIENr 

ANTI-I.MPOUND.MENT    AND   EXPFNDITCRE    CEILING 

The  Senate  amendments  would  have 
provided  an  expenditure  ceiling  and 
would  also  have  provided  an  anti-im- 
poundment procedure.  The  expenditure 
ceiling  would  have  been  S268.7  billion 
and  would  have  provided  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  .series  of  uncontrollable 
Items,  any  reduction  made  in  order  to 
bring  expenditures  aown  to  the  ceiling 
would  have  to  be  made  on  a  pro  rata 
basis. 

The  impoundment  procedure  would 
have  required  rei^orts  on  impoundments 
from  the  President,  the  review  of  these 
reports  by  the  Comiitroller  General  and 
his  report  to  the  Congress  of  those  im- 
poundments which  did  not  comply  witl; 
the  antideficicncy  law.  These  impound- 
ments within  60  days  thereafter  would 
become  null  and  void  if  the  Congress  did 
not  approve  of  them.  Congress  could  also 
provide  for  their  nullification  within  the 
60-day  period  by  action  in  a  concurrent 
re.solution. 

The  conferees  concluded  that  the.se 
provisions  should  not  be  in  our  agree- 
ment because  we  know  that  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House  are  working  on  dif- 
ferent answers  to  this  spending  ceiling 
l>roblem  and  also  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling impoundments.  We  thought  that 
the  Hou.se  .should  have  an  opiwrtunity  to 
work  its  will  on  these  matters. 

lASS-AEONC    OF    BFNEFITS    Tl)    AFDC    RECIPIFNTS 

One  of  the  pronsions  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  which  the  House  con- 
ferees could  not  agree  and  do  not  rec- 
ommend, is  a  pro\ision  of  the  amend- 
ment which  would  have  provided  a  dis- 
regard of  5  percent  of  social  security 
income  for  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program.  This 
would  affect  only  about  6  percent  of 
AFDC  families  and  create  an  additional 
inequity  between  .social  security  income 
and  income  from  other  .sources.  It  would 
also  be  difficult  to  administer  on  a  per- 
centage basi.s. 

MFLiICARl     PRllVISUi.NS 

The  Senate  bill  included  a  provision 
which  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  first,  the  President  prepare  and  .sub- 
mit by  Septemijer  1.  1973.  a  i)roposal  to 
cover  drugs  under  medicare,  and  second, 
the  President's  recommendations  for 
medicare  legislation  to  increase  the  de- 
ductibles and  coinsurance  should  be 
withdrawn.  Since  no  legislation  to  carry 
out  tlie  President'.-  vccommeiidatioiis  on 


the  medicare  program  has  been  intro- 
duced m  either  Hou.sc.  the  House  con- 
ferees recommend  that  this  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill  not  be  agreed  to. 

These  are  people  who  need  protection 
against  what  we  ha\e  allowed  to  hapjjen 
in  the  field  of  inflaiion,  in  mv  book,  the 
most  These  are  the  disabled  and  the 
others  covered  by  social  .security,  I  could 
go  on  t>nd  on  talking  about  this.  Mr 
Speaker,  but  I  hear  some  report.- — I  want 
to  refer  to  those— I  hear  some  rei)Ol'..s 
that  there  are  thn.se  dov.ntown  in  tlic 
administration  who  would  have  the 
President  veto  this  bill  becau.-e  the  total 
cost  in  it  involving  the  matter  of  the 
social  services,  the  increase  in  the  amount 
we  will  pay  to  people  in  the  adult  cate- 
gories of  well  are  coming  into  social 
.security  might  add  SI  4  billion  to  the 
amount  of  his  budget. 

However,  that  leaves  us  in  a  position 
of  as>uming  that  every  penny  he  asks 
for  in  his  budget.  Congre.-s  is  going  to 
give  him  We  have  the  right.  I  think,  to 
make  the  determinations  here  in  the 
Cong!ess  as  to  what  priorities  will  eniov 
v.'hai  moneys.  Tiiat  is  a  part  of  the  con'- 
stitutional  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
Let  me  say  this  to  the  President  I  did 
not  vote  for  it.  but  a  majority  of  the 
House  voted  to  authorize  the  President 
to  bomb  m  Cambodia  and  Laos  for  45 
days  between  now  and  August  15.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  much  that  costs 
compared  with  the  cost  that  is  involved 
m  this  bill. 

I  would  ask  those  Members  who  voted 
to  authorize  that  bombing— tiie  first  time 
Congress  lias  done  it— I  would  ask  them 
:o  make;  up  tlieir  minds  whether  or  not 
that  expenditure,  which  is  heavy  en.ioys 
a  higher  priority  than  protecting  these 
people  from  tlie  ravages  of  inflation 
That  IS  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.   SCHNEEBELI    I   yield   myself   5 
minutes 

Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  m  opijosition  to 
H.R.  8410  as  reported  from  conference 
My  opposition  is  ba.sed  on  two  areas: 
first,  the  adverse  fiscal  impact,  and  sec- 
ond, the  disorderly  process  by  which  this 
bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  chairman  referred  to  the  fiscal  im- 
pact in  his  closing  remarks  In  fiscal  1974. 
the  increased  outlay.-  will  be  SI  5  billion 
and  by  increasing  the  base  we  will  bring 
in  flOO  million,  tor  a  net  loss  of  SI  4  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1975  b>  the  act  we  are  dis- 
cussing in  this  legislation,  the  increase  in 
1975  will  be  S2  9  billion  with  a  revenue 
increase  of  SO. 8  billion  or  a  net  lo.ss  of  S2.1 
billion  This  is  a  total  loss  by  this  one  bill 
which  was  rammed  down  our  tluoat.-  m 
conference  of  S^'  5  billion. 

Nov.,  lest  anyone  think  we  are  hard- 
hearted about  .social  security  mcrea.ses, 
let  me  point  out  that  since  January  1, 
1970.  social  .security  benefits  ha\e  been 
increased  more  than  51  percent  In  tho.-e 
3  years  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
17  percent,  by  les.s  than  one-third  of 
the  increa.se  we  pro\ided  Tlie  20-percent 
inciea.se  that  we  put  into  effect  last  year 
was  to  carry  us  to  January  1,  1975,  but 
tills  mcrea.se  in  effect  moves  that  date 
forward  by  9  month^. 

There  was  reference  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  miglit  veto  th:.-  meas- 
ure Under  the  ciiaotio  procedures  em- 
ployed in  this  bill   ho  IS  confronted  with 
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a  Hobson's  choice:  veto  the  bill,  with  its 
unstabling  impact  on  Federal  finances, 
or  sign  an  iiTesponsible  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending  into  law.  The  President, 
r.fter  being  presented  by  Congress  with 
ihis  irresponsible  dilemma,  may  well  de- 
<  iile  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  congressionally 
imposed  evils  to  veto  the  bill.  In  the 
event  he  doe;,,  what  will  the  fiscal  con- 
rrriuimes  be  in  the  event  we  have  no 
debt  ceihng? 

At  the  close  of  business  Juno  30.  the 
debt  subject  to  statutory  limit  will  be 
$460  billion,  well  above  the  $400  billion 
permanent  debt  limit,  and  the  Tieasurj' 
operating  balance  v.ill  be  $11-12  billion. 

If  the  temporary  debt  limit  is  not  ex- 
tended, the  TreasuiT  could  not  issue  any 
new  debt  after  June  30. 

The  Treasury  would  immediately  have 
to  stop  the  .sale  of  U.S.  .savings  bonds. 
About  20.000  financial  institutions  acting 
as  issuing  agents  would  have  to  be  noti- 
fied that  no  further  savings  bonds  could 
be  issued.  Over  40,000  corporate  payroll 
savings    plans,    9'2    million    individual 


lined.  If  these  nongcrmane  amendments 
can  be  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  after  appropriate 
hearings   that   are   consistent   with   or- 


it  was  provided  for  in  his  amendment 
by  increa'iing  the  base  against  which  the 
present  existing  percentage,  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  5.5  percent  by  the  em- 


derly  procedures.  I  urge  my  colleagues    ployer  and  5.5  percent  by  the  employee, 


to  join  me  in  this  approach. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Orejion  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ULIM.AN.  I  am  hapj)y  to  yield  to 
the  jitntleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  a  ques- 
tion about  part  D.  social  .services  regu- 
lations, social  services  regulations  post- 
l.'oned. 

First,  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  contains  a  prohibition  for  6 
months.  To  put  it  another  way.  there  is 


and  that  base,  as  I  read  the  bill,  is 
changed  from  $12,000  to  $12,600;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  said  was  that 
that  would  raise  $100  milhon,  and  the 
cost  of  this  bill  is  $1.5  billion. 

Now,  that  has  me  definitely  confused, 
and  I  think,  with  that  kind  of  a  dis- 
parity, I  should  have  a  further  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 


a    postponement    by    the    Secretary    of     will  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  gentleman  is  correct  about  the  $100 

million,  but  what  we  are  doing  is  financ- 

Mr.  REID.  Second,  am  I  correct  that     ing  the  cost  of  the  increase  from  $2,100 

,      ,        ,  „  t'le  amendment  contains  the  provision     to  $2,400  in  the  retirement  test,  and  also 

payroll^  saver.s.  and  sales  of  $600  million     that  eliminates  the  90-10  provision  for    the  5.6-percent  increase  in  ca,sh  bene- 

1        «■„..»„,!    -ni  ^j^g  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  but  leaves    fits,  not  over  the  1-year  period,  but  over 


Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  of  those 
regulations  permitted  earlier  this  year 
for  6  montlis. 

Mr.  ULLM.'\N.  Tiie  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 


a  month  would  be  affected.  The  conse 
quences  would  be  extremely  disruptive 
to  the  savings  bond  program. 

Savings  bond  redemptions  are  about 
$500  million  per  month.  If  after  Jime  30 
savings  bond  .sales  were  stopped,  redemp- 
tions would  continue  with  a  resulting  net 
cash  drain  of  about  $500  million  per 
month  or  more  if  the  interruption  of 
sales  impaired  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  might. 

Treasury  securities  reaching  matu- 
rity could  not  be  refunded  and  would 
have  to  be  redeemed  v.ith  cash.  Treas- 
ury bills,  amounting  to  $4.3  billion 
weekly,  mature  on  July  5  and  each 
Thursday  thereafter.  Another  $1.7  bil- 
lion of  the  monthly  series  of  Treasury 
bills  matures  on  July  31.  Al.so,  $800  mil- 
lion of  special  nonm.arketi'.ble  securities 
i.s.sued  to  foreign  official  institutions, 
which  normally  would  be  rolled  over  by 
July  5.  would  mature  and  have  to  be 
paid  off  in  cash  with  a  threat  to  already 
weakened  international  confidence  in 
the  dollar. 

Reductions  in  the  Treasury's  cash 
balance  and  other  monetary  a.ssets  and 
receipts  from  taxes  would  be  the  only 
practical  resources  available  to  redeem 
maturing  debt  securities  and  to  pay  the 
Government's  other  bills  as  they  came 
due  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
no  authority  to  .set  priorities  as  to  which 
of  the  Government's  obligations  to  pay. 
Such  obligations  would  have  to  be  paid 
en  a  firsl-rome-fir.-t-served  ba.-i.-,  for  as 
long  as  the  mor.ey  lasted,  wliether  the 
obligations  were  for  maturiii''  .securities. 
i;itert.-,t  on  the  debt,  social  .'security  bene- 
fits, payments  on  contractual  obliga- 
tions, revenue  sharing  or  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  Once  the  Treasury  ran 
out  f.i  money,  none  of  tlie  Government's 
t.ill-  could  be  paid.  The  Government's 
credit  would  be  impaired  and  the  con- 
r.denf-e  of  the  people  in  the  Congress, 
the  Executive,  indeed  in  all  elected  ofTi- 
cials.  would  be  impaired. 

This  IS  a  sad  situation.  I  intend  to 
vole  against  the  motion  that  will  be 
offered  to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
ameiKiment  for  the  reasons  I  have  out- 


il  for  AFDC.  Willi  the  five  exemptions, 
including  family  planning,  day  care,  al- 
coholism, and  drug  addiction? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct. 

Mr.  REID.  Lastly,  might  I  ask  whether 
lliis  amendment  has  the  effect  of  retain- 
ing m  lorce  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
!J2-512  Willi  the  exception  of  the  90-10 


the  lifetime  of  the  actuarial  determina- 
tion— 75  years. 

Mr.  HANN.\.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  what  does  that  do  in 
terms  of  the  impact  of  this  bill  upon  this 
budget  this  year? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  will  be 
a  greater  outflow  in  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  that  is  the  figure  we  have  described 


jirovi.sion   I   mentioned,   winch   has   the     to  the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is  $500  mil- 

' "  "  "   lion,  or  $600  million  for  two  of  them— 

the  benefit  increase  and  the  earnings 
test  increase.  It  is  that  much  more  than 
we  take  in.  There  will  be  a  greater 
amount  of  outflow  in  fiscal  year  1974.  it 
is  true,  but  we  do  not  have  a  budget  for 
1974  before  us  as  yet. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  uas 
trying  to  determine— and  I  think  now 
the  crux   of  it   is  finally   explained— is 


effect  of  a  limitation  of  $2.5  billion  on 
social  services,  but  the  clear  mandate, 
if  we  want  to  put  it  that  way,  is  the 
.^pendln..,'  of  the  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  'i'ork  is  correct. 

Mr.  REID.  In  other  words,  if  I  may 
a.sk  this  question,  tliis  would  permit  the 
S'lales  to  proceed  on  the  basis  in  essence 
of  the  old  regulations  for  a  period  of  6 


niontiis  with  the  one  amendment  that  I     v^•hether  or  not  there  is  an  amount  of 

money  which  will  not  be  covered  by  the 
present  financing  of  this  program,  and 
the  gentleman  has  now  told  me  it  will  be 
between  $500  and  $600  million. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  For  1  year. 

Mr.  HANNA.  The  gentleman  m.  the 
well  described  this  along  with  the  other 
IJiogram  as  ha\ing  a  projected  impact  of 
SI. 5  billion. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 


ineiiuoned? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlcinan. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Ulx-m.-ini 
yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  if  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  iMr  Ull- 

ihe  gentleman   will   be  a   little   patient  man)  will  yield  further,  the  total  co.st  of 

with  this  Member.  the  bill  over  the  budget,  according  to  the 

lam  sitting  here  looking  at  the  Senate-  administration's  estimate— and  I  quar- 

l)ropo.<cd  amendments  covering  49  pages  rel  v.ith  two  of  those  estimates— is  $1.4 

and   then   tlie   alternative   amendments  billion.  But  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  almo.^t 

jjroposed  by  tlie  chairman  of  the  com-  equally    divided    between    the    Federal 

niittee  covering  39  pages.  It  is  somewhat  fund  and  the  social  security  trust  fund. 

difficult  for  me  to  as.similate  all  of  this  I  can  a.ssure  the  gentleman  that  tlie 

in    the    very   short   time   we  have   here  social  security   trust   fund  remains  ac- 

tonight.  tuarially  .sound  as  a  result  of  these  two 

I  have  had  added  to  that  the  confu-  increa.<=es. 


.■■Ion,  however,  from  the  statement  of  the 
(  hairman  of  the  committee,  and  from 
V. iiat  I  thought  I  heard  from  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  vei-y  qualified  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  how  we  were  go- 
ing to  pay  for  this  increa.se  m  the  .social 
security,  anci  I  understood  from  what 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  said,  that 


Mr.  HANNA.  But  that  we  may  have  to 
have  a  coverage  over  the  shortfall  of 
other  funds  in  order  to  meet  the  test? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speakei-, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  wants  to  rely  on  this 
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concept  of  miified  budget,  yes.  What  I  am 
saying  is  this:  In  the  past  we  never  in- 
cluded the  social  security  trust  fund  in 
-consideration  of  whether  we  have  a  bal- 
fince  or  not.  If  we  look  at  the  unified 
budget,  we  have  alwa.vs  got  a  lesser  defi- 
cit. The  people  in  America  have  never 
been  able  to  understand,  if  you  have  a 
S200  billion  budget,  why  we  have  to  in- 
crease it  by  bringing  it  up  to  $20  billion. 
It  is  because  we  have  the  5I8.  $19,  or  $20 
billion  deficit  through  Federal  funds.  We 
have  always  got  a  suri)lus  in  the  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  apjjreciate 
the  gentleman's  willingricss  to  clarify 
these  points. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  and 
to  the  House  that  I.  a-;  one  Member,  if 
I  was  cynical,  would  tend  to  look  at 
this  package  as  if  it  were  sometliing  that 
was  made  up  by  a  very  outstanding  leader 
of  finance  in  the  Senate  and  a  very  out- 
standing leader  of  finance  in  the  House 
and  their  staffs  and  brought  to  us  at  a 
rather  late  time  in  the  ni':lit  with  some 
very  complicated  matters. 

Try  as  you  will  as  a  senoii.-.  and  dedi- 
cated representative,  it  is  just  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  understand  precisely  what 
is  in  the.se  two  packages  of  49  pages  on 
the  one  hand  and  38  pages  on  the  other 
hand. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  willing- 
ness to  be  patient  with  a  person  with  as 
small  an  understanding  as  thai  of  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distingiushed  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Collier  i  a 
very  valued  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr,  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
loquy that  you  have  just  heard  between 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
I  think  bears  out  exactly  the  dilemma 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  m  trying  to 
legislate  at  this  late  hour  on  this  type 
of  procedure. 

On  repeated  occasions  over  the  months 
I  have  heard  deep  concern  expressed  bv 
Members  of  this  Hou>e.  and  indeed  jus'- 
tifiably  so.  over  the  u.surpation  of  the 
powers  of  this  body  and  in  fact  the  ero- 
sion of  the  prerogatives  and  responsi- 
bilities of  this  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
Let  me  tell  you.  if  you  ever  had  an 
opportunity  and  a  respoii.sibility  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  some  of  these  pre- 
rogatives, it  is  in  voting  down  this  con- 
ference report  this  evening.  Here  vou 
have  a  .sickening  example  of  the  rough- 
shod way  in  which  the  Senate  because 
of  its  procedures  which  defy  logical  and 
orderly  rules  of  germaneness  seeks  to 
legislate  as  it  darned  pleases  without 
regard  for  the  prerogatives  of  this  house. 
I  think  the  gentleman  pointed  out.  and 
\ery  significantly  so.  that  when  you  get 
lhe.se  types  of  procedure  which  invades 
.several  existing  statutes  on  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  basis  with  ab.solutely  no  oppor- 
tunity to  be  selective,  you  can  exiiect 
exactly  what  you  have  here  this  evening. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  proposal 
that  are  good  and  amendments  upon 
which  we  can  all  agree  on:  but  is  this 
the  way  to  legislate? 


Let  me  tell  you  why  you  do  not  have 
to  take  this  action  right  now  and  why  it 
is  absolutely  minecessary  to  do  it  in  this 
way.  Starting  at  the  top.  the  social  se- 
curity increases  w  ill  not  become  effective, 
as  you  know,  imtil  April  3,  1974,  We  have 
plenty  of  time  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  would 
do  this.  We  would  have  an  opportunity, 
also,  to  determine  sensibly,  in  accordance 
with  the  actuaries  of  the  .social  security 
fund,  what  the  raise  .'^hould  be  and  not 
arbitrarily  grab  12,6  as  the  taxable  base. 
It  should  ijrobably  be  13.2.  and  I  would 
vote  for  13.2,  as  I  am  sure  most  Members 
of  this  House  would,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  soundness  of  the  social  security  fund. 
The  retirement  test  does  not  become 
effective  until  January  1.  Why  in  the 
name  of  commonsense  are  we  here  at 
this  hour  before  a  rcce.'^s  dealing  with 
these  things  when  their  effective  dates 
are  down  the  road  9  months  to  a  year? 
As  I  just  pointed  out.  you  have  plenty  of 
time  to  do  this,  and  we  would  do  it  in  a 
resjjonsible  way  during  the  ensuing 
months  and  not  in  tlie  manner  in  which 
we  are  doing  it  here. 

The  other  amendments,  if  you  look  at 
them,  are  mostly  very  minor,  but  there 
is  not  a  single  one  that  .'^hould  be  at- 
tached to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  that  we 
are  dealing  with  today. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  all  of  you  that  you  should  really 
stop  to  think  about  the  procedure  before 
us.  I  think  it  bears  rejieating.  becau.se  I 
have  substantially  said  this  earlier  this 
evening. 

Look  down  the  road  a  few  montlis.  and 
there  is  no  one  m  this  Chamber,  not  a 
Member  of  this  House  who  would  some 
time  or  other,  if  we  acceiJt  this  type  of 
arrogant  procedure — and  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is — tonight,  we  will  have  estab- 
lished a  precedent  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  be  foreclosed  at  some  time 
in  the  future  from  the  right  to  be  selec- 
tive as  competent  legislators,  from  the 
right  to  handle  legislation  in  the  orderly 
manner  in  which  I  think  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers believe.  And  if  we  do  not  do  this  we 
will  be  victimized  by  this  type  of  pro- 
cedure again  and  again  and  again  in  this 
House.  And  I  implore  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  make  certain  that  we  are 
never  faced  with  this  kind  of  a  situation 
again.  And  the  best  way  to  correct  it  is 
to  vote  down  this  proposition  tonight. 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Yoik  'Ms. 
Abzug I . 

Ms.  ABZUG  Mr  Speaker.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  can  tell  me  if  there  are 
provisions  in  this  amendment  which 
guarantee  that  the  mcrea.^es  will  not  re- 
sult in  di.sadvantaging— in  disadvantag- 
ing the  aged,  the  blind,  or  tho.se  on  wel- 
fare who  may  not  become  eligible  for 
their  benefits  as  a  result  of  the  increase? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
overall  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the 
disadvantaged  people  of  this  country,  the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  the  di.sabled.  The 
supplemental  benefits,  the  SSI  benefits, 
are  increased  from  $130  to  $140 

Mr.  MILLS  of  .Arkansas    Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield':' 


Ms  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  .■\rkan.'~a>  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  what  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York  is  talking  about  is  protection  for 
the.se  people  against  a  reduction  in  pay- 
ment by  the  State.  The  States,  all  of  the 
States  with  the  exception  of  Texa.^.  are 
mandated  to  maintain  thc^e  levels  of 
benefits  which  are  being  paid  on  Decem- 
ber of  1973  We  have  excluded  Texas  be- 
cause of  a  ijrovision  m  tlie  constitution 
of  that  State  that  would  make  ii  im- 
possible for  that  State  to  comply  with 
the  mandate. 

Ms.  ABZUG  In  other  words,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increases  m  their  income  this 
will  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  tho.se  who 
are  presently  receiving  medicaid? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  have  pro- 
tected everyone  who  i.>  eliL;ible  for  med- 
icaid lor  a  period  to  June  30.  1975  We 
al.-o  protected  tho.-e  peoiJle  who  are 
called  e.^.-ential  ijer.-on.->  in  tiie  hou.-eliold 
in  their  right.,  to  medicaid. 

Ms  ABZUG.  What  about  tho.se  wiio 
are  receiving  assistance  in  public  hous- 
ing'^ 

Ml  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  we  do  not 
iiave  .luii.-diclion  over  that.  I  will  .sav  to 
tne  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  for  one  more  .sec- 
ond, that  was  not  in  the  coiiicrence. 

M.s  ABZUG.  What  about  the  other  a.s- 
sisiance  programs? 

Mr.  MILLS  ot  Arkansas.  Other  assist- 
ance programs'^  We  did  not  do  it  with 
re.spect  to  food  stamp,-  becau.-e  that  too 
was  not  m  the  conference,  and  was  not 
m  the  .uiri.-diction  of  either  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  tlie  Senate  oi  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House.  But  we  did  take  those  provisions 
that  were  in  tiie  conference  that  tended 
to  |)rotect  presently  eligible  people 
against  any  lo.ss  in  their  eligibiliiv  lor 
the  nrograms  that  are  mentioned 

Ms  .ABZUG.  And  on  veteran.-  bene- 
fits. I  take  it  that  is  true  also'!' 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  No.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House 
will  have  to  make  a  decision  of  whether 
or  not  It  wants  the  social  .security  in- 
crease to  be  disregarded  as  income  for 
purposes  of  determining  a  veteran's  eli- 
gibility under  the  veterans  laws  to  a 
pension. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Wh.it  would  happen  then 
with  respect  to  tho.se  who  are  receumg 
a.ssistance  in  public  housing,  and  tho-e 
receiving  food  stamps? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  Fhis  lia-  no 
effect  whatsoever  upon  tho.-e  program- 
Ms  ABZUG  So  that  that  would  luue 
to  be  done  by  having  the  committees  who 
have  .nil isdictioii  over  ;ho.-c  subiect  mat- 
ters provide  that  the  mcrea.-e  in  .-ocial 
.security  will  in  no  way  affect  tlie  bene- 
fits which  they  would  receive  under  pres- 
ent law  ? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is 
within  their  .lurisdiction  to  do  if  they 
decide  to  do  it.  yes.  but  we  did  not  do  it 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  one  of  the  conferees 
on  our  side,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia   'Mr    BKnviiiii  1 . 

Mr.     BROYHILL     ol     Virginia.     Mr 
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Speaker,  it  has  become  obvious  that  we 
are  confronted  wUh  an  ironical,  if  not 
i>.  ridiculous,  situation.  We  have  here  a 
bill  before  us  for  reconsideration  which, 
v.hen  It  passed  the  House  a  few  weeks 
r.po,  would  not  have  cost  the  taxpa.vers 
one  thin  dime,  not  one  red  cent.  Since 
thai  time  the  other  body  has  added  on  a 
Ions  list  of  nonpermane  amendments 
that  will  cost,  when  they  have  been  im- 
.-•leinentpd  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 
over  $3  5  billion. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of 
these  amendments  would  have  been  even 
hipher  than  that  if  the  conferees  had 
not  provided  some  funding  for  the  .social 
security  increases.  The  total  fir.-t  year 
cost  of  these  Senate  amendments  would 
have  been  over  $4.6  billion.  We  did  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  the  waire  base  m 
conference,  an  increase  in  the  total  wace 
base  up  to  S12.600  be^innin-r  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1974.  and  up  to  $13,500  in  1975.  But 
even  the  $1  billion  a  year  addition  to  the 
.social  security  fund  we  provided,  will  still 
not  pay  the  cost  of  the  social  .security 
benefit  increa.se  alone.  So.  these  Senate 
amendments  are  still  inflationary  and  all 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  complaints  of 
our  corLstitucnts  about  the  con.stant  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  livine  This  type  of 
lefnslation  cannot  but  add  to  the  existing 
inflationary  pres.sures. 

As  all  of  us  know,  we  nre  never  !Toinp: 
to  stoi)  inflation  unless  we  do  somethin? 
about  stopping  .spending  or  stopping  the 
increase  in  rpeiidinix. 

Here  is  an  interestinc  point.  Mr. 
Speaker.  When  the  other  body  added  on 
this  total  of  somewhere  around  $4  6  bil- 
lion in  increases,  m  order  to  show  their 
fiscal  re.sponsibility.  they  added  on  an 
amendment  restrictinp  sijendinor  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  to  $268.7  billion.  Tlien,  in 
addition  to  that,  they  added  on  an  anti- 
impoundment  provision  which  requires 
the  President  to  send  his  intended  im- 
poundments to  the  Concress  and  obtain 
api)roval  before  funds  can  be  impounded. 
They  were  the  only  two  items  of  any  con- 
sequence that  we  were  able  to  have  re- 
moved in  conference.  And  then,  it  was  for 
the  most  part  because  they  were  con- 
tradictory to  the  other  increases  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Nevertheless,  as  lone  as  the  spending 
items  remain  in  the  bill,  other  proprams 
are  going  to  have  to  be  cut.  Funds  are 
going  to  have  to  be  impounded  by  the 
President,  or  we  are  goinf;  to  continue 
to  have  runaway  inflation. 

The  main  pomt  I  want  to  make.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  a  point  on  which  so  many 
Members  who  have  already  .'ix)ken  here 
have  expre.ssed  their  concern  is  that 
none  of  the  items  are  added  by  the 
Senator  or  contained  in  this  Senate 
amendment  have  been  tiven  any  con- 
sideration in  hearings.  Had  they  orig- 
inated ill  tlie  Hou.-e.  a,^  tliry  sliouJd  have, 
thf y  would  have  recf  ived  thorough  con- 
.Mderation  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
^nd  Means.  They  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  several  weeks  cf  public  hear- 
in'-:s.  many  hours  of  discas.Mon  with  the 
i.xecutive  branch,  and  probably  tliey 
would  liave  been  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  under  a  closed  rule  which,  in 


my  view,  would  have  been  accepted  be- 
cause we  could  have  reported  to  the 
Members  and  assured  the  Members  of 
the  Hoase  th;it  they  had  received  thor- 
ough consideration.  It  would  have  been 
and  remains  improper  and  unwi.se  to 
w  rite  this  type  of  bill  en  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

But  what  happened?  Over  in  the  other 
body  they  added  all  these  provisions  onto 
this  debt  ceiling  bill  without  public  hear- 
ings, without  any  real  serious  consid- 
eration, with  absolutely  no  discu.'wsion 
whatsoever  with  any  representative  of 
the  executive  branch.  In  fact,  many  of 
these  amendments  were  added  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote.  None 
of  the  amendments  was  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  original  bill. 

Yet,  we  are  called  upon  in  the  closing 
hours  of  this  particular  day,  to  accept 
them  en  bloc  with  very  limited  debate. 
I  say  tliis  is  not  a  good  way  to  legi.slate. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  incredible  way  to  legis- 
late, and  the  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  admitted  that  him- 
self. It  is  not  fair  to  the  Members  of  this 
Hoii^e,  because  we  do  not  have  the  .same 
opportunity  to  work  our  will  as  tiiat  af- 
forded the  Members  of  the  other  body. 
I  think  it  is  most  luifortimate,  Mr. 
Fpeaktr.  that  these  amendments  liave 
been  attached  to  a  bill  that  must  be  en- 
acted into  law  by  tomorrow  night.  Un- 
fortunately, we  may  net  really  have  any 
t)ther  clioice  but  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment, approve  the  bill,  and  send  it  down 
to  tlie  White  Hou.se  for  signature.  How- 
ever, even  if  that  is  the  result,  I  think  all 
of  us  have  an  obligation  to  protest  this 
procedure  to  insure  that  it  will  not  be 
used  again. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BcFKEi . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what  everybody 
is  getting  .so  aroused  about.  All  we  are 
talking  about  is  raising  social  security 
5.6  percent  and  raising  the  earning  test 
from  $2,100  to  $2,400  per  year,  and  there 
is  no  big  uicrease  in  the  social  security 
tax.  In  fact  everybody  earning  under 
$12,000  a  year  will  not  pay  an  additional 
penny  to  finance  these  adjustments. 
They  will  cost  approximately  $34.80  a 
year  for  all  these  people  earning  $12,000 
or  more.  In  other  words,  if  a  fellow  is 
earning  SIOO.OOO  m  salni-y,  he  is  going  to 
contribute  $34.80  a  year  more  to  help 
!)ay  for  this. 

So  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  .see  what  the 
great  disturbance  is  about.  I  can  under- 
stand my  friends  on  the  other  side  on 
.some  of  the  minute  issues,  but  this  is  a 
\ery  small  increase.  If  I  had  my  way  I 
would  increase  social  security  by  50  per- 
cent That  would  be  more  realistic.  When 
we  are  talkit.g  about  the  increase-^  which 
were  granted  since  1970,  we  are  talking 
about  an  increase  on  a  very  low  base. 
What  is  50  percent  of  nothing?  It  is 
nothing. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  chairman 
is  surre.vvf  uJ  in  his  move  here  tonight  and 
I  hope  the  entire  membership  will  vote 
for  this  5  6  percent  and  not  vote  against 
it.  Do  not  vote  against  the  25  niillion, 


already  people  in  this  Nation  who  are 
looking  for  this  slight  increase. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable»,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sad 
at  heart  to  be  back  in  the  well  under 
these  circumstances  again  after  having 
been  through  this  procedure  last  year 
with  respect  to  the  20-percent  benefit  in- 
crease. I  personally  think  that  a  pretty 
good  case  can  be  made  for  the  5.G-per- 
cent  social  security  increase  that  Ls  being 
suggested  here  because  the  people  who 
are  dependent  on  these  benefits  probably 
spend  a  larger  proiiortion  of  their  in- 
come for  food  than  most  other  economic 
groups  in  the  country  and  the  cost  of 
food  has  gone  up. 

A  great  stress  has  been  put  on  the  30 
million  people  who  receive  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  There  are  90 
million  people  who  are  paying  into  the 
social  security  at  this  point,  and  if  I  were 
one  or  those — of  course  we  in  this  body 
are  not— I  would  be  deeply  concerned 
about  where  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is  headed.  Twice  now  we  have 
come  before  the  House  under  this  kind  of 
subverted  procedure  and  have  made  ma- 
jor changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
We  have  no  idea  what  the  fiscal  impact 
of  these  changes  is  going  to  be.  what  the 
actuarial  impact  will  be,  and  what  long- 
term  economic  consequences  will  flow 
from  this  uncertain  provision. 

I  tell  my  friends  in  this  Hou.se  that  we 
have  no  business  playing  politics  with 
something  as  important  to  the  American 
people  as  their  social  security  system. 
They  deserve  better. 

I  myself  therefore  can  perhaps  resolve 
in  my  own  mind  the  i.ssue  of  the  5.6-per- 
cent benefit  increase  which  after  all  is 
going  to  come  out  of  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease to  take  effect  the  beginning  of 
1975  in  any  event,  but  do  not  let  anyone 
tell  you  that  is  the  only  issue  in  this  bill. 
That  is  only  the  bait.  There  are  major 
revisions  of  the  Welfare  Act  here. 

The  Members  have  heard  a  laundry 
list  of  changes  relating  to  other  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  person  in  this  Chamber  who  does  not 
feel  some  uneasiness  at  this  point  about 
legislating  under  the.se  circum.stances.  I 
my.self.  who  am  proud  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  House  and  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  have 
a  .somewhat  dirty  feeling  to  be  manipu- 
lated in  this  way,  as  we  are  being  manip- 
ulated, cynically. 

It  .seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  there 
is  an  issue  here  which  overrides  the  good 
that  can  be  achieved  if  we  accept  this 
measure.  We  should  know  from  studies  of 
government  that  the  end  does  not  justify 
the  means.  We  should  know  also  that 
anything  as  important  as  the  welfare 
of  all  under  the  social  security  law  should 
be  studied  by  Members  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  by  those  few  people  In  the  Sen- 
ate who  may  have  understood  what  their 
individual  amendments  were  as  they 
pressed  them  on  the  members  of  the 
conference. 

Mr.  SjJeaker,  I  myself  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  procedure.  I  would  hope 
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iliat  my  distinguished  chairman  is  con- 
cerned about  it  also.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  v,c  are  being  manipulated,  and  it 
demeans  us  to  permit  ourselves  so  to  be 
manipulated. 

I  would  hope  iliat  we  will  have  hear- 
ings somewhere,  in  some  responsible 
committee  of  the  Hou.-e  or  the  Senate,  or 
a  joint  committee,  to  find  out  where  we 
are  headed  in  social  .security,  where  we 
;ire  headed  in  welfare  and  what  the  full 
implication.^  of  the.->e  measures  being 
rammed  down  our  throats  tonight  are. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  into  their  hearts  as  they  are  asked 
to  \'ote  in  tins  kind  of  a  .•^ub\ cried  pro- 
cedure, and  decide  if  they  really  waiii  to 
legi.slate  in  this  w  ay. 

Mr.  DU  FONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  :  it-Id  to  the  gentle- 
man lioni  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  FONT,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  n.se 
'his  evening  to  object  most  strongly  to 
the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Hou.se  and 
the  Senate  m  consiaering  this  bill. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  House  passed 
the  debt  ceiling  increase  bill  This  legis- 
lation must  be  pa.s.sed  by  the  Congress  by 
.Time  30.  or  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  be  called  into  que.-,iion.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  our  respon.>i- 
bilitics,  nor  will  the  Government  be  able 
to  function.  So  the  bill  must  be  pa.s.sed. 
What  happeiied  v.hen  the  bill  pa.-sed 
the  House  and  readied  the  Senate?  Some 
20  nongcrmane  amendments — amend- 
ments thut  have  noiiiing  to  do  with  the 
debt  ceiling-  increa.se— were  attached  by 
the  Senate.  Wc  now  h?vc  a  bill  before 
u.s— a  $3  billion  bill  that  contains  social 
.security  benefit  increases,  welfare  rules 
changes,  old-ase  and  disability  pension 
rules  changes,  among  other  thing.s. 

With  no  debate  on  the  merits  of  these 
i.ssues.  with  no  committee  consideration 
of  far-reaching  changes  in  the  law— in 
short,  with  nothing  but  irresponsible  leg- 
i.-la'.ive  pror-cdure  on  tlie  part  of  the 
U.S,  Senate,  wc  are  asked  to  approve  this 
bill. 

The  ijeoiilc  of  Delaware  and  the  Nation 
deserve  adequate,  resiionsible.  and  care- 
ful consideraiion  of  any  expenditure  ol 
S3  billion — let  alone  major  revisions  to 
more  than  half  a  dozen  governmental 
programs. 

Will  tlie  amendments  be  fi.scally  sound? 
We  do  not  know.  Will  the  social  security 
system  be  able  to  afford  a  benefit  increase 
without  a  tax  increase?  We  do  not  know. 
What  will  tl:e  effect  of  the  various  regu- 
lation clian,:',es  be  on  their  programs?  We 
do  .not  know. 

I  do  not  belie\e  tiiai  I.  or  any  other 
Member  of  Congress,  can  responsibly  vote 
for  such  a  measure.  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  can  support  a  procedure  that  forbids  me 
from  voting  on  these  unrelated  measures 
iiidividaally — but  insists  thai  I  vote  uj) 
or  down  on  all  the  programs  at  once  m 
a  bloc. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Hoase— and. 
indeed  the  Senate— should  be  ashamed  of 
the  irresiwiisible  i)iocedure  it  is  adopting 
ihis  evening.  The  nongermane  amend- 
ments should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 


and  given  adequate  consideration  by  the 
committees  of  the  Congress.  Any  other 
juocedure  is  indefensible. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Member  after  Member  of  this  body  has 
alroady  stated,  we  have  been  forced  into 
the  ridiculous  and  embarrassin„'  situa- 
tion of  giving  final  apjjioval  to  a  mixed 
bag  of  nongermane  junk  imder  a  system 
of  closed  rule,  gag  rule,  or  no  rule 

This  sort  of  procedure  does  no  uedif 
to  this  body  or  any  of  its  Membt-r.^  but 
It  rericcis  c^pcci-.'lly  en  the  Icod.'^rshi:) 
of  hotii  Hoi;.-es. 

If  the  people  cf  liiis  counlrv  ever 
imagined  thnt  C'-ngrcss  wrote  laws  with- 
out consideration,  and  approved  laws 
v.iiliout  ever  seeing  the  language,  their 
cnnfidence  would  not  be  low.  their  con- 
fidence in  their  Govornmeut  would  ab- 
:  cnl  completely. 

If  this  i)rof  edure  were  u-.^d  only  oiKe. 
it  would  merely  be  an  outrage.  Tlus  is 
the  second  time  o'l  this  bill.  The  outrage 
has  been  compounded, 

Thirt;.-nine  pages  or  43  pa'^cs  of  law — 
what  does  it  matter?  Since  we  haven't 
considered  it,  and  have  no',  even  .-ecu  it. 
It  may  as  well  be  1.000  pages.  I  wish  the 
leadership  of  this  Hoiue  and  this  com- 
mittee would  help  me  explain  how  we 
passed  this  law  to  the  young  p-eople  of 
my  district  when  I  visit  them  in  their 
(las.- rooms  or  in  their  homes. 

I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  under  the.so 
(ircumslances.  I  Ivive  nu.sgivings  about 
\oling  for  a  bill  that  will  add  at  least 
■SI. 4  Pillion  oi  expense  over  the  budget. 
Thafa  a  serious  jnoblem.  But  it's  not 
nearly  ,sg  .serious  as  the  disregard  for 
order,  reason,  and  rule. 

It  i.>  obvious  to  iiie  that  a  body  which 
cannot  follow  its  own  nilea  cannot  pos- 
.■-ibly  legain.  assert,  or  exerci.se  its  con- 
stitutional powers.  Woi-.t-e.  it  cannot 
hold,  nor  does  it  deserve,  the  confidence 
of  the  peojile  it  iioorly  reiJieients. 

I  stiongly  urge  that  the  motion  to 
rt-i-ede  be  defeated  and  th.at  the  con- 
feree.T  be  sent  back  to  couference.  and 
instriuted  to  bring  a  repoil  on  each  ele- 
ment of  which  this  Hou.se  cui  at  least 
e,\!.ress  its  opinion. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .vitld  2 
minutes  to  liie  gentleman  from  Califor- 
ni.i  'Mr.  C()!;m.\n   . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
I  he  propcoal  of  the  committee,  and  I 
lioi)c  it  is  adopted. 

It  i.;  my  uiuler.standiug  thai  u  will  tJier; 
l}e  flown  to  San  Clemente.  I  request  tliat 
somcthin.5  else  be  flown  to  Sun  Clemente 
with  tlrU  bi'I:  T!;e  speech  of  tlie  gentle- 
man froni  Pennsylvania  'Mr  Schnee- 
EELt'  because  he  portrayed  for  this  Con- 
gress very  clearly  the  imiJuct  on  the 
rrcasury.  on  the  dollar,  if  v.e  do  net  ui- 
1  ree.se  the  debt  ceiling. 

I  hope  the  President  will  read  Mi. 
Sc  iLNEEBELi's  spccc  h  before  he  decides 
whether  to  veto  or  to  sign  the  bill  I  sin- 
( erely  hoi>e  he  reads  that  .speech  and 
decides  to  sign  tiie  bill.  If  he  does  not.  ii 
he  vetoes  it.  three  possibilities  then  face 
the  Nation. 

First,  wc  may  have  two-thuds  to  o\ cr- 
ude tlie  veto,  .md  then  there  will  he  r.o 


great  problem.  If  wc  do  not  t!ie  President 
may  have  a  majority  of  the  House  who 
will  again  give  in  to  his  pressure  and  give 
him  the  debt  ceDing  that  jileases  liim. 
But  there  is  a  strong  probability  thnt 
neither  cf  those  two  things  will  happen 
V,'e  will  not  have  the  two-third.'^  to  over- 
ride, but  the  Congre-s  m.ny  refu  =  e  to  do 
■  UTcisriy  what  the  President  a.sks. 

I  hope  he  reads  Mr  Scitneeefli's  re- 
mar!--  and  decides  to  si£f:i  ih^  bill 

M--.  SCHNET-JBELT.  Mr.  Spcal-.or.  I 
yield  the  balance  cf  the  time  on  this  side 
to  the  c'i.tinguishcd  minority  leader  'Mr. 
GrnAi  n  R   Fof  d  ' . 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  d:."lurbed  about  two  aspects  of  th? 
situation  we  face  today,  at  this  time.  or. 
this  Icsidation.  I  am  disturbed  as  to  tlie 
procedure  that  wc  r;re  utilizing  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  before  the  Hoase  to- 
day. I  have  some  gra\c  concern  about 
certain  financial  aspects  cf  this  le'Ji.sla- 
tion. 

To  some  extent,  the  procedure  and  the 
financial  asjiects  are  intertwined.  The 
facts  are  that  no  healings  were  held  in 
the  House  Committee  on  V.'avs  and 
Means  in  1973  on  an.\  thing  other  than 
the  pioblems  involving  the  debt  limita- 
tion. 

I  idd.  no  hearings  in  1373  were  held  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on 
any.hin<:  other  than  the  debt  limitation 
nrobleiUi  in  Ihi-  Icg;olatioii. 

I  believe  this  is  very  bad  procedure, 
when  we  consider  the  amount  of  mone\- 
invohed,  tl-.e  tax  problems  involved,  and 
many  other  ramifications  concerning  thi- 
legislation. 

As  I  said  at  the  outlet,  there  are  some 
questions  lai.sed  as  to  the  financial  as- 
pects involved  in  this  legislation.  I  have 
before  me  a  chart  or  a  sheet  prepared  b". 
the  executive  branch.  It  points  out  ilie 
cost  projection  lor  the  amendments  to 
t!:e  debt  ceiling  bill.  It  siiows  that  m  fi-- 
cai  year  1974  the  total  deficit  because  o; 
this  legislation  would  be  $1,328  million 
of  which  S500  million  would  come  m  the 
account  of  ilie  sckiuI  security.  The  same 
material  fuinisiied  to  me  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  shows  that  m  fiscal  year  1P7.') 
there  will  be  a  net  deficit  of  $2,414  mil- 
lion, of  which  SI. 2  billion  comes  from  a 
social  security  account. 

I  have  talked  with  my  friend  the  rliair- 
m.in  of  the  Committee  on  Wa.vs  and 
Means  and  asked  him  hi.-  impre'^sion  and 
his  opinion  a-  lo  thc.-e  figures  I  believ 
the  chairman  agrees  with  the  figures  su 
tar  as  social  .secuiiiv  is  concerned  :"or 
fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1975,  but 
he  has  grave  doubt^  and  misgivings  about 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures  as  to  the  other 
amendments.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  .\rkansa.>.  Tlie  gentio- 
nian  i.>  coriec 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  ha\e  great 
re^pect  fur  the  ch.uanan  oi  tiie  commit- 
tee, and  I  cannot  challenge  his  figures, 
and  I  cannot  challenge  tlie  figures  given 
to  nre  by  Soci.il  Securitv,  What  tiie.se  dif- 
itiences  illu.-tiaie  is  that  there  were  no 
hearings  in  the  Hoa-e  and  no  hearing- 
111  the  Senate  -o  we  have  no  wav  of  li.w- 
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mg  a  give  and  take  as  to  the  validity  of 
I  heir  figures  or  of  the  gentleman's  figures. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
'..ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 

•  leld  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkaiisa.s.  The  sientle- 

•uui  should  take  note  that  it  is  not  a 

'eficit  bein^;  created  in  the  social  security 

.  '.nd.  There  '.vill  still  be  more  money,  in 

.  alendar  year  1973.  1974.  and  1975.  taken 

1.1.  far  more  than  we  will  be  spenduu.  Wc 

Merely   reduce    the   surplus   m   each   uf 

ho-;e  years. 

I  can  assure  my  friend  that  the  mc- 
"ioa  I  have  made  maintains  the  actuaru.l 
.  jundne.-.-  of  the  social  security  svstem. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Am  I  correct 
:n  under.-tanding  that  the  amendments 
included  here  for  social  security  main- 
la'.n  the  financial  integrity  o\-er  a  iieriod 
ci  73  years? 
Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  we  have 
to  run  out  75  \cars  before  we  come  to 
'he  conclusion  that  v.e  really  are  bein,=i 
;^3nest  with  ourselves. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  S!)eakcr. 
v;l!  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Surely. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkan-^as.  Let  me  traiis- 

I  uc  It  another  way.  We  were  told  in  con- 
ference by  the  actuaries  that  this  in- 
crease, moving  forward  this  cost  of  living 
;rom  the  1st  of  January,  1975  to  the  Isi 
of  April  of  1974  in\olved  as  a  percent  of 
innroll  0.01  percent.  That  i^  over  a  73- 
.•  car  period,  because  they  are  rcjll-.  Lct- 

II  li;  It  about  9  months  earlier. 
Mr.    GERALD   R.    FORD.    I   am    glad 

there  are  some  pro.^pective  aniendments 
resulting  from  the  conference,  bccau.se 
thi.s  amendment  before  us  is  far  sujjerior 
to  the  bill  passed  by  the  other  bodv. 

Mr  CON.\ELE.  ^rr.  Sijcaker.  will  the 
ronticmr.n  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
.;-':ntkman    from    New    York 

Mr  CONABLF  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man It  it  IS  not  true  that  the  trust  fund 
now  v>ill  go  down  below  the  standards 
we  ourselves  set  for  the  cushion  v.e 
.'  iiould  have  m  it  at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  w  ill  uo  down 
.'or  a  period  of  about  2  or  3  years.  The 
-tntleman    is    correct. 

Mr.  CON'ABLE.  Ii  will  be  beiov.  the 
t-t.'l  ol  the  last  2  or  3  year.-,? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkan.sas.  It  will  be  above 
th.at  figinc  but  il  will  go  down  fur  2  or  3 
yc.is. 

Mr.  COWBLE.  A.-,.-umiim  that  wc 
fi:j  not  do  anytlinu  further.  Hov.ever, 
liiat  is  a  .'.aiicr  inieie.sting  a.^suiiiiition 
-Mr.  CiFRAl.D  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Sixaker. 
1  V  ould  like  to  make  two  other  points. 
Number  one.  the  other  body  ha<  u.^ed 
a  very  skilllul  but.  I  think,  a  verv  un- 
Lur  device  to  isrevent  the  House  from 
iiuMim  a  \ot(.'  on  e.irh  of  tlie  arees  of 
(ii-a'jrremenr  Thev  have  put  a  number 
of  amendments  in  one  amendment.  They 
bundled  them  together,  and  we  either  ac- 
cept al!  01  them  or  wc  re.iect  all  of  them. 
Tni.s  IS.  I  'Jiink.  a  •.ery  uiifoitunue 
ua  ilia  mental  y  >ituation. 

Number  iv.o.  it  appears  to  me  that  tiie 
*.ci  that  uc  do  not  have  a  permanent 
(;'b'     ccilinu     miai.s     that     e\eiv    4.     G. 


or  12  months  we  are  goim,'  to  be 
faced  with  this  problem.  I  think  this 
is  the  best  arf;ument  I  know  of  for  a 
permanent  debt  ceilinc.  because  people 
who  believe  m  the  financial  integrity  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  getting,  if 
I  might  be  very  blunt,  "shahed"  be- 
cause you  now  liave  these  questionable 
emcndiiients  on  legislation  that  comes 
up  every  4.  6.  or  8  months,  and  we  are 
caught  in  the  bind  of  having  to  take  this 
kind  of  nongermane  provision.s  whetiur 
we  like  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Sije.iker.  I  think  people  who  have 
financial  integrity  as  a  guidepost,  legis- 
latively .speaking,  ought  to  learn  a  lesson 
irorn  not  h.iving  a  permanent  debt 
ceiling. 

Mr.  STFIGER  of  Wisconsin.  .Mr. 
Pi^caktr,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Air,  GERALD  R,  FORD.'  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
.-■iricrRi. 

-Mr.  STEIGEfi  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  apjireciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me  under  the  circumstances. 
Given  the  parliamentary  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  alternative  that  we  have 
got  left  is  to  attempt  to  divide  the  ques- 
tion. Let  us  vote  on  the  motion  offered  by 
th.e  gentleman  from  Arkansas  to  recede. 
Ii  the  House  votes  it  down,  as  I  would 
hope  It  Would,  then  under  the  rules  it 
would  be  ij'-rmissible  to  recede  m  t'le 
conference.  We  have  lost  the  option  to 
send  this  back  to  the  conference.  We 
have  lost  the  option  because  of  the  way 
in  V, Inch  the  Senate  defined  the  amend- 
ment to  try  to  .separate  out  the  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  a.s  I  am  concerned. 
I  shall  seek  at  least  to  divide  the  ques- 
tion, and  hopefully  we  can  vote  down  the 
(I'lcstion  to  recede  and  try  to  send  this 
back  for  conference  and  find  out  what 
the  problem,  is  between  the  confere^^s. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  conclusion.  I  tinnk  the  President  and 
most  of  us  could  take  the  debt  ceiling 
.villi  the  social  .security  provisions,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
ought  to  apjjrove  the  amendment  to  be 
o;iered  by  my  friend,  the  gentlem.an  fi-om 
Arkan.sas,  because  of  certain  other 
aspects,  I  think  it  is  an  amendment 
which  contains  points  which  in  my  opin- 
ion arc  fiscally  irresponsible. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  xMr.  Sneaker  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
.Miisi.>sipi    'Mr.    AIontgomeryi  , 

Mr.  riONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
'•erve  on  the  Pension  and  Compensa- 
tion Committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  .Affairs,  and  a  number  of  the 
-Members  have  asked  me  tonight  how  this 
v.n  affect  the  veteran  who  draws  a 
G  r.  '^rnrnent  pension  check  and  also  a  so- 
ci,i!  --ecurity  check. 

Mr.  Speaker,  up  until  the  20-rerccnt 
social  security  increase  that  we  had,  the 
Committoo  on  Veterans'  Affairs  con- 
sidered legislation  that  was  passed  by 
liie  House  and  the  Senate  that  made  u]3 
tor  tlie  iK-nsion  lo.ss  of  the  social  security 
increase,  but  we  have  not  yet  brought 
out  a  bill  that  takes  care  of  liie  20-pcr- 
ceiil  increase  m  .social  security.  So  many 
of  the  Members  liave  been  hearing  from 
their  coiLsiitutcnts  that  their  veterans- 
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checks  were  cut.  It  is  left  up  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  bring 
out  a  bill.  We  are  now  having  hearin;js 
at  this  time  and  hope  to  bring  out  a  bill, 
particularly   correcting  this   problem. 

My  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  th:- 
\eteran's  check  would  be  decrea.scd 
again  when  you  add  on  a  5-percent  social 
security  increase. 

You  say  now  v.hy  does  not  your  com- 
mittoo bring  this  bill  out.  We  are  con- 
sidering a  bill  for  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease to  at  least  8  percent.  This  will 
increase  the  veteran's  check  up  some 
but  not  to  wliat  he  lost  before.  I  wish 
we  could  raise  the  veteran  back  to  his 
original  pension,  but  the  cost  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  the  Treasury. 

I  only  bring  out  this  point  to  say  that 
there  will  be  another  decrease  in  the 
veteran's  pension  check  when  you  add 
on  5  i5ercent  more. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  tlie  gen- 
tleman yield? 

-M'-.    MONTGOMERY.    I 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida, 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  anv 
comments  as  to  why  the  Senate  could 
not  take  care  of  this  picblem  and  at 
the  same  time  add  on  these  otlicr 
items  in  the  bill. 

?Tr.  MONTGOMERY.  Thev  sho'iid 
have  taken  care  of  it. 

?>Ir.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ord'-'i'cd 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  demand 
siou  of  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  division  is  de- 
manded. The  question  Is,  Shall  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  th.c 
amendment  of  the  Senate? 

The  question  was  taken:  and 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noe.- 
j;cared  to  have  it. 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin. 
Sljcaker.  I  have  a  motion, 

P.^RI.IA.MEN-TAHV     INOCIiSKS 

Mr.  ATILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gcnt'e- 
man's  demand  for  a  divi.sion  vo'e  failed 
did  It  not? 

The  SPEAKER.  There  was  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  tlie  question. 

Mr.  MIILS  of  Aikansas.  That  v.'as  the 
reciuest,  and  that  was  defeated?  I  am 
sorry,  I  thought  the  gentleman  a.'kcd 
for  a  division  vote. 

Air.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question  is  in  order,  is  it  not,  at  anv  time 
without  reference  to  a  rollcall  on  that 
tiuestion? 

Th.e  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  until  the  question  is  put. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  And  sec- 
ondly, Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  further  parlia- 
mcntar\'  inquiry,  the  motion  is  put  by 
the  Chair,  Shall  the  House  recede,  and 
the  Ciiair  ruled,  did  he  not,  that  the 
noes  had  it? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on  mv 
feet  asking  for  a  recorded  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 


a  a.\i- 
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Ohio  was  on  his  feet,  but  the  Ciiair  did 
not  hear  him, 

RrCOr.DFD    VOTE 

.A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Ine  vote  wa*;  t'lken  by  electronic  de- 
■  ice.  and  there  were — ayes  185.  noes  190, 
not  voting  58,  as  follows: 
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I  Ron  No.  ;n9| 

AYES  — 185 


.\rlnr.i,s 
Atidi.bbo 
A!r:ander 
.M.cler.sOii. 

Calil. 
.\i'  liews,  N.C 
."•.!'.inai;-iO 
Barrr-tt 
Btrt'laiiti 
BeviU 
V.y.iK-xi 
Biosler 
Bujijhaiii 

Fir'nnd 
Kolliii" 
liowcii 
Ei;atlcnia.s 
Bra  SCO 
iSiooks 
limkc.  Mass. 
fiunt-.soii.  Tex 
liuili'on.  Mo. 
Biirioii 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carr.py,  Ohio 

Chishr'.m 

Ciiiv 

Collins.  Ill 

Come 

Coimau 

Cotter 

rroi.m 

Cuiver 

iJair.els. 

Domii:ick  V. 
D;!\is,  .S.C 
(ic  ia  Giir,i,i 
Delliuiis 
i>i;holm 
Diugs 
Diii!;ell 
Donolaif 
Dorn 
Uriuan 
Dulr.ki 
Fckharctt 
E^Kvards.  Cnlif 
Ellber;: 
F.var..s.  to!o. 
Flood 
Foley 
Fnrd. 

Wilii.Tn:  I), 
Fraser 
FuUou 
Or.yrlo.s 
Oett  vs 
Gi.liino 
Oibbon.s 
Cion/aU/ 
Ciras.=.o 
Gray 


Grten.  Pa, 
Gu'ie 
Hamilton 
Knmmer- 
tchinkii 
Haiiley 
Htuvkir.s 
i:ay.s 

Hechlrr.  \V.  V. 
Heckler,  ^:a.':s, 
Ht'Isto.'iki 
Ilicks 
HoIUield 
jHoit/niaii 
Ho'AarU 
Ichord 

.Johnson.  C.nlif 
Jones  Okin 
Jont.s.  Ten  II. 
Jorduu 
Kartli 

Ka&tenmei'T 
Kn/en 
Kluc;"  ii:  i:i 
Koch 
K.\  roi 
Lc^yetl 
Lchin.-.n 
T.itton 
l.or.'j..  La. 
Long.  Mci 
Ivi'-Coruia*.k 
Mi.Dacie 
Mol-all 
McKay 
Marrton.'i'.d 
IVIuhon 
Maim 
.M.Tt.sr.nagii 
Ma/cy.oli 
Met'ds 
Mtlcli._-r 
~  TfTratfe 
Mt/vif.fkv 
Mil  lord 
Mills.  A 
Mil-i.sh 
Mii'k 
MiUhf-: 
Moaklrv 
Mciiohar. 
MooiliraU 
Mor'-.'.ii 

M::rpliv    Ti 

Murphy.  N 

Nat  Cher 

.Ned^.i 

N'irhol.'^ 

Nix 

Oi>ev 

ONeili 

Owti;s 

Fatten 

Popper 


■A: 


M 


.  P 


XOE.S  -   T  i.j 


Jil. 


.■\bdnor 

Ander-  C.1 

AiLljer 

Annd."! 

Arii-.stronc 

bafali.s 

Baker 

Beard 

Bennett 

Dray 

nieckit;r;di;t 

Urinkii-y 

liiooiMrieUl 
Brot;'ii-.an 
n-nwu.  Calif 
Brown.  Mich 
Ui-jwii.  Ohio 
P^royhr.!,  N.C 
Broyhil!,  'Va. 
IS'U  hanai. 
Ji'ir^iner 
B'i-!rr 
Bvton 


Ciinip 

C."r;er 
C-.-derbe!j, 
C'hanitjerln:! 
Chappeli 
Clancy 
Cli^'iaen 
Don  H 
C;au>on.  D. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Colif-n 
Collier 
Collin.,.  Ti\ 
Coiiable 
Conlan 
Coii!:hlai 
Ci.'no 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Rolji 

W..  Jr, 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 


Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poarie 

Podell 

Pre.\  iT 

Piis-e.  III. 

Randall 

Ran-'tl 

Rces 

Reid 

Retiss 

Rie&le 

Kiiiukio 

Rotiino 

Roc 

Koiicalio  W'o 

Rooney.  Pa 

Ro.se 

Ro.semhal 

Ko:  '.t  iikow.'-ki 

Kov 

Rovbal 

St  Germain 

Sarbnnes 

.Scliioeder 

.■Seibcrlni'i 

Rhiplev 

SiNk 

Isiack 

.SiiiiLh,  lov.  a 

Staggers 

tjtamoii. 

Janies  V. 
.Stark 
Sfed 
Stepheii.<- 
Stokes 
tjirutioii 
Stubblf  Jie:d 
Stiickcy 

.''vminpton 

1  horntoii 

CCall 

l.liinaii 

Van  Deerl 

Vaiuk 

Va-orito 

Waldie 

\Vh;ie 
Wilson, 
Chart. ■.- 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Cliarie; 
Woiff 
■\'a!cs 
■V'a'ron 
■V'ount;.  Ga 
Voiiim.  Tex. 
2abk,Lki 


111 


H 


.  T< 


D.  lenbark 

Dennis 

DLytiie 

Dk-kin.son 

Down  ins 

Dun can 

du  Pont 

Fdwardi.  A! a 

Erlcnboru 

Esch 

Eshlcmai. 

tindley 

Fiyii! 

Ford,  Ce: 

For.sythe 

Fountain 

!'reliimhu\t,eii 

FM-n/ei 

Frcv 

Ftoehlich 

C.iiinaii 

Giiin 

Cio.<'\valor 


aid  P. 


Goodling 
Gross 
Oliver 
Hale.v 

Hanna 

IKin-ahaii 

H.'fti.sen,  Id.iho 

Kar.sha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Heui?r 

Hpnder.'or. 

Hm.shaw 

!ln'j;.i, 

J'ol' 

Honon 

HosiJitr 

Hudnui 

H'lr.l 

Hiitthin.'on 

Jarinaii 

Johii.son,  Colo. 

John,con,  P,'i 

Jones,  N.C 

Kinip 

Keichuin 

Kn;,ke;ida;i 

I  andfjrebp 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

McCIory 

McC:oske.\ 

McCoUi.ster 

McEwcn 

MrKinncy 

RTadu'an 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mara/iii 

Martin,  Ntbr. 

rvTartin.  N.C. 


Math* as.  Calif 
Maihio,  Ca, 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller 

Mitchell,  N.Y, 
Mizell 

Monti;oinery 
M   orlu-ari, 

Calif, 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nel.sen 
OBrkn 
Parris 
Pa.<;.=man 
Pettis 

Powell.  Ojln; 

rrlc,  Te-. 

Pritchard 

Quilk-i 

Kailsbt.ck 

Rarkl: 

Rectiia 

Rhode;. 

Koberts 

nolilnson.  Va. 

Robifon,  N.Y 

R'icers 

Roncallo.  NY 

Runnels 

Rnppe 

Htan 

Sarai-i!; 

S.aten'icld 

Paylor 

Sclicrle 

Si-hneebeli 

be  be  lilts 

yiiotij) 

Shrlyer 

Shuster 


Andrews. 
N  Dak 
.\shbrco.i; 
A.shley 
Aspin 
B.TliUo 
Beil 

Blackburn 
BtutiKk 
Breanx 
Bcrke.  C.Tlif 
Burke.  Fla 
Clark 
Convert 
Dantcl'^on 
Del  alley 
Dcni 

Der'-vin-oki 
Eviiis.  Tenn. 
Fa.scell 


NOT  VOJI.XG- 
Fi-h 
Fisher 
Flower.s 
Fu.ina 
Oreen.  Or- ; 
Grim;hs 
Groyer 
Giibser 
Cn;  liter 
Hansen.  Wa.-h 
Harriiiytoi: 
Hebert 
HilHs 
Hubtr 
Hungate 
Jones,  Ala 
Kcaliiiy 
Kintr 
Landruin 
Liijaii 


So  the  motion  to  recede 


.Sikes 

Skubit.' 

Smith.  N  V. 

Snyder 

ijpence 

S'.ai.ton. 

J  Wilhair. 
Steele 
Steelinan 
Steigcr.  Wi.s 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo 
T.iylor.  N.C. 
T'ri'  'IP.  C.Ti'f. 
Thoniion,  V.is 
Thoiie 
To  well.  N.,v. 
Trern 

Vf-nder  Ja'::* 
Vey^ty 
W.y_oin.tr 
W.'i  h 
Warn  pier 
W.ire 
Whalcn 
Whitehiirs . 
Wliittrn 
Widnall 
Williams 
WiLsiMi.  Bob 
Wii-.n 
Wydier 
Wvlio 
Wytr.ai; 

vounk'.  a: 

Vonim.  Pla 
Voun?,  111. 
Vonng.  S  C. 

.^ici: 
Zv.ach 
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McPpadd..!; 

-Ma'iden 

Miushall,  Ohio 

r>Hara 

Painii.r, 

Qiue 

Rooney.  N  V 

Rotish 

Rousselol 

Ryan 

Sandman 

.Steiger.  Ari  ■ 

-SiiMiyaii 

Tf  a'iiie.  Te 

Thoinp.'ot' 

Tiernan 

U"iiiii:ii,s 

Wripht 

V.'Vutl 


V.  as  icicc'ed 


•k.i 


,  N.I 


announced    the    follow  iu- 


The    Cleri: 
Iiairs: 
On  thib  vole: 

^Tr.  Thomjisnn  o:  New  Jcr.=ey  for.  wUh  Mr 
Ii"b:'rt  ri'^'ainst, 

Mrs.  Btirke  of  C.-.Iiiornia  for.  with  Mr 
I-  islier  against. 

Mr    Dent   for.  -.vitli   Mr    Ashbrook  against 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Y';,rk  for.  wiih  Mr 
D-r\vi:'s!;i  aeainsf. 

Mr.  Madden  for.  with  .Mr.  Blarkbiirn 
agaiiist. 

Mr.  Brea^v  fir.  \,\<h  I'.'r    Pnr':p  of  Florid.i 

a  '.air'st 

Mr.  t  Irrk  lor   witii  Mr   Hui>.^r  acaiii^' 

-Mr.  DanieUou   for.  with  Mr.  Kin-r  aiaiiisv 

Mrs    Hau.sen  ol   Wa.sl!in"tLin  for.  with  .Mr. 

Roii;,.si  kit  agnui.-i. 

Mr.  OHara  for.  ivitli  .Mr   S'riu.-r  o'.  Ari.on- 

agam.st. 

Mr.  Kcush  f.ir.  witli  .Mr  Wu.'-iii.-  aiaiiist. 
Mrs.  StiUivaii  lor.  ■with  ^t^.  Bell  aqainst 
Mr.     tiernan    for.    with    "  "r     Andrews    of 

Ni.rt'i  D.iknta  a'^niiist. 
Mr.  31atiiik  lor.  with  Mr.  Gtib.ser  a'-'aiii-* 
Mr.  Asl.Ii ;.   lor    villi  Mr.  L-ijan  a^aiiist. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mi    Dc'xct.-. 

Mr.  Ryan  u  itii  Mr.  Fiu-ji 

Mr  Badillo  wltii  Mr.  Ctuije;.- 

Mr  Dtiaucy  v,  itli  Mr  ViAx. 


Mr.  Eviiis  of  Tcinesiee  with  Mr.  H.llia. 

Mr.  Fasceil  with  Mr.  Keating, 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  .MiiiiiiaU  ui  Ohio, 

Mr,  Aspiii  with  Mr.  Quie, 

Mr,  Huuyalc  with  Mr.  SancJinitn. 

Mr  Jones  of  A:ub.i;iia  with  Mr  V/vaf. 

Mr.  McSpaddeii  v.ith  Mr.  P.-ttinan." 

Mrs.  Griliit!-;s  with  Mr  WriBh*. 

Mr.  Harrinaton  with  Mr.  Teasne  oi  Te-i^.=; 

Thn  result  of  the  \ct2  was  arnounceti 
as  above  receded. 
:.!.:ioN   o-jtr.tD  bv  «:.i.  .Mnts  ..f  .\Hit.\.v<A> 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arl:aissa.s.  Mr,  Speakei' 
I  mo-.o  thai  the  House  ii-.si.=  l  on  its  di.sa- 
yvcemem  and  request  a  further  corl-r- 
ence  v.ith  the  Senate. 

Ti.f^  niolion  wa^  a^  reed  to 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  Chair  appoints 
t  'le  following;  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills  of 
Ark^insas,  Ullman,  Blrkf  of  Mas.sachu- 
•setLs,  Mrs,  GiiiFfiTHs,  Me.ssis,  Scuffc- 
E--L1,  CoLLirii,  and  Brovhill  of  Virginia, 

fCRTHER    CONi  fR:  .NCC 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr,  Speaker 
:n  view  of  the  vote  to  nol  recede  it  is 
necessary  to  vetuin  to  conference.  I  am 
not  certain  when  we  can  return,  but  I 
am  convinced,  in  conversation  v.itii 
oilicis.  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  u- 
to  do  It  tonight. 

Mr.     STEIGER     o:     Wisconsin      M- 
Speaker    rill  th.e  gentleman  vicld'' 

Mr  MILLS  of  Ar!:ansas.  I  vield  to  the 
.':entle!r.an   from   Wisconsin    'Mr    Stei- 

Mv,  STFIGER  of  Wi,scon.sin.  Mr, 
SpcaKtr,  I  appreciate  verv  much  th,? 
:4Cntlemnn  from  Arkansas  yicldin?  to  n^e 
Woi'ld  it  be  possible  for  the  geiuleman 
from  Arkansas  to  attempt  to  ?ive  tne 
Hoa.e  some  idea  as  to  whether  or  not 
when  a  new  report  comes  from  the  con- 
ference, that  wc  can  find  ourselves  with 
a  conference  report  rather  than  tlie  sys- 
tem that  was  u-scd  toniyhf^' 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Speaker 
I  i-annot  concede  to  the  !;-nt!eman  from 
Wisconsin,  because  we  are  still  operatm' 
under  the  rules  of  tlic  Hoa<e,  which  pro- 
vide thai  any  amendment  which  i.-,  no. 
uermane  to  tlie  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
under  the  rule  of  tiie  Hou.se  should  i:ct 
be  included  in  a  conf  .rer.ce  report  i.iuj 
therefore  should  be  broiigiit  back  for  a 
•■separate  vote. 

The  situation  in  that  respect  would 
not  \ary  one  iota.  Tlie  subject  matte; 
■>vithin  the  amendment  in  disai^reenieiti 
could  lary.  but  still  we  would  have  one 
amendment  because  v.e  are  dealing  \\i\.\ 
one  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscinsir..  Mr 
Si^saker.  if  the  gentleman  wilJ  yield 
further.  I  am  sure  the  ttentleman  from 
Aik.r.i..:.s,  knows  that  we  liaie  a  provi- 
sion, rule  XXVII.  clause  4.  in  which  m 
DHt  il  is  po.ssibic  tor  the  Hou.se  to  actepi 
:ion:_,t'nnune  iimendmems. 

:\h.  MILLS  of  Arkansas,  Yes.  jl  is  pos- 
sible u  there  is  no  point  of  order  mace. 
We  could  include  nongermane  amend- 
ments within  a  coiUcrence  ret, on,  but  I 
have  been  Irymu  to  follow  the  .spnu  ni 
t'le  rules  of  ihe  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'.' 

Mr.  .AHLLS  of  Arkansas.  I  vield  to  tlie 
i^cntloman  from  Ohio  iMr.  H.\vs'. 
M.    U.WS.  Sir.  Speaker,  is  there  any 
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chance  that  \vhen  the  Rentlcman  uocs 
back  to  conicrenre.  that  tlicy  could  clean 
I  his  thins;  up  so  that  when  a  social  se- 
curity recipient  sets  raised  5  percent,  he 
fines  not  get  cut  10  i^ercent  by  the  Federal 
Government  if  he  is  a  veteran,  or  by  the 
State  if  he  is  uettint;  welfare? 

That  is  what  lost  the  motion  for  the 
ut'iitleman  line  this  morning.  I  talked 
\Mth  15  or  20  Members  who  do  not  want 
to  raise  the  social  .security  of  a  veteran 
and  then  have  his  veteran's  i^ension  cut. 
What  good  would  th.at  do  him?  If  tliis  i'^ 
a  cost-of-luing  increa.^e.  he  would  gain 
no  'Mound  whatsoever. 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  scntl'^- 
man  will  allow,  that  is  not  in  the  confer- 
ence related  or  unrelated  to  tiic  .mbject 
m.itler. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  does  not  need  to  be  re- 
lated. If  it  is  nongermane.  just  put  it  m 
and  let  the  Hou.^e  vote. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Then  any 
one  Member  could  object  to  its  inclusion. 

Mr.  HAVS.  If  the  gentleman  does  not 
do  that,  he  can  let  it  lay  over  the  proper 
Tiumber  of  days.  I  had  intended  to  make 
a  trip  to  Ohio.  I  could  make  the  objection 
and  let  it  lav  over. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t:entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
f;entlcman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Is  a  motion  to  in.-.truct 
conferees  in  order  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  comes  too 
late. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

.\!r.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
f-'emleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  niJincciate 
tiie  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  have  been  voting  on  social  security 
amendments  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
years  now.  I  just  wonder,  when  it  comes 
to  increasing  .social  .security  benefits,  if 
the  chairman  can  tell  us  whether  his 
comir.ittee  ever  intends  to  originate  such 
a  bill  in  this  House. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  many,  many  occa- 
sions, has  originated  social  security  bene- 
fit increase  bills  in  the  House, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michii;an,  Which  ones. 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  been  jja.-sed  in  the 
la^t  few  years? 

Mr  MILLS  of  Arkan,'a-.  The  benefits 
since  19-50  have  been  increased  by  about 
356  percent 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  wov'ld  ask  about  the  last  2  years? 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  'The  20  per- 
cent last  year  did  originate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  would  remind  the  tentlcman 
that  the  House  had  acted  earlier  by  in- 
cluding a  benefit  increase  m  H.R,  1.  Fur- 
thermore, in  February  of  1972  I  intro- 
duced a  20-percent  increase  which  was 
cosponsored  by  many  Members  of  the 
House  and  recommended  that  the  Sen- 
ate include  such  an  increase  in  H.R.  1, 
1  he  only  reason  why  social  security  bene- 
fit increases  have  originated  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  past  2  or  3  years  is  that 
the  Senate  has  been  unable  to  complete 
action  on  the  .social  secuuty  bills  we  have 
sent  them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  last  one  which  ori;'inated 
in  the  Hou-e  was  in  1969.  as  I  recall. 


The  point  is  that  some  of  these  days, 
once  in  awhile,  they  should  originate  here 
instead  of  constantly  being  riders  from 
the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8537. 
AMENDING  DEPENDENTS  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1950 

Mr,  STRATTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowiiv^  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  i  H  R.  8537'  to  amend  titles 
10  and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
permanent  certain  provisions  of  the  De- 
pendents A.ssi.stance  Act  of  1950,  a.s 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 

C'lNKHtKN^h  Report  (H.  Rf.PT.  No.  93-361) 

The  rommuiee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
.igreeiiig  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  t'le 
amendment  of  the  Ser.ate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
85M7)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United 
Sta'es  Code,  to  make  permanent  certiiiii  pro- 
vi.-.ior.s  of  the  Dependents  A.sKistance  Act  of 
1950.  iis  .Tmended.  and  for  other  pnrpo.ses, 
liaving  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
li.ive  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
n.cnd  to  their  respective  Hou.ses  as  follows: 

That  tlie  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  ;imendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  ameiidn:ent  as 
ioUows: 

On  page  6  of  the  Senate  engro.ssed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lilies  III  and  IV,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  206.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
■July  1.  1973. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

S.AMIEL    S.    STRATTON, 

F,  Edward  Hebert, 
Bill.  NiCHois. 
William  G.  Bray, 
John  E.  Hint. 
Mnnagers  on  the  Part  of  tlie  Unii^e. 

Stuart  .Symington, 
Harry  F.  Bvp.d. 
Harold  E.  Hlghes, 
John  Tower, 
William  L.  Scott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

.J<'iNT  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conexrenie 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  tlie  Hou.se 
and  .Senate  at  the  Conference  oa  the  dis- 
agreeing voles  of  the  two  hou.ses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
Ho37i.  an  Act  to  amend  Titles  10  and  37. 
United  Stales  Code,  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Dependent-;  Assistance 
Acl  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for  oilier  pur- 
po.ses.  submit  the  following  joint  statement 
111  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

The  Hou.'ie  on  June  19.  1973  pas.sed  and 
seiu  to  the  Senate  H.R,  8.537. 

Tlie  Senate  on  June  22.  1973  amended  H.R 
Rj37  by  striking  all  after  the  enacting  clau.-,e 
and  .'•iibstiliiling  new  language  in  the  f^rin 
oi  an  amendment. 

As  ft  consequence  of  the  Senate  action, 
there  existed  three  substantive  ditierences  in 
Uie  House  and  .Senate  versions  of  H,R.  8537 
The  diirerences  are  idenlified  below,  together 
Willi  an  explanation  of  the  action  taken 
tiicreon  in  tlie  conference  report. 

dependency  status  for  illegitimate 
children 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  contained  lan- 
giiaire  amendiiig  .Section  401  of  Title  37. 
Unjied  States  Code,  to  add  to  the  definition 
i)f  a  military  dependent  an  inimarrleU, 
acknowledged,  illegitimate  child  or  an 
unmarried  illegitimate  child  whose  alleged 
servile    member    tulher    has    been    jucii'ially 


decreed  to  be  the  father  of  such  cl.ild  or 
judicially  ordered  to  coninbute  to  ihe  child  s 
support,  who  is  in  fad  dependent  on  the 
member  and  is  over  21  year.s  of  age  or  is 
incapable  of  self-support.  The  provision 
would  entitle  the  armed  services  member 
having  such  an  lUeL-iumate  child  as  a  de- 
pendent to  certain  allowances  or  increase  in 
allowances  because  of  the  dependency  status 
of  the  child.  The  languaKC  c^f  tlie"  Senate 
:iinendment  also  repealed  a  prnvi-^ion  in  Sec- 
tion 401  of  Title  37.  United  .States  Code, 
uliich  st,itc.s  ihat  "a  person  is  i.oi  a  depend- 
ent of  a  female  member  unless  he  is  in  fact 
dependent  on  her  lor  over  o:;c-:!r(lf  of  liis 
support ." 

The  Hou.-,e  bill  co.Mained  no  r,  niparable 
provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
provision  with  tlic  understanding  that  u. 
would  be  implemented  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  i.-i  such  a  manner  as  lo  prevent 
abuse  and  that  the  phrase  "in  fac:  dependent 
on  the  member"  would  normally  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  dependent  for  over  one-half 
of  his  support  on  the  member.  The  conferees 
al.so  agreed  ihat  the  language  of  the  provi- 
sion was  to  be  implemented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  not  determine  the  payment  of  allow- 
,'inces  on  the  basis  of  a  decree  In-  a  foreign 
court. 

Tl'.e  House  recedes. 

COMBAT    ENLISTMENT     BUNTS 

scf'tion  204  of  the  House  bill  would  e\te:'.d 
for  tuo  years,  until  June  30.  1975.  Sectio:i 
308iai  of  Title  37.  United  States  Code,  which 
authorizes  payment  of  a  bonus  of  up  to 
s:V(ino  for  an  initial  enlistment  for  at  lea,-t 
three  years,  or  extension  of  an  iimial  period 
of  active  duty  for  at  least  three  years,  in  "a 
(■■iinbat  element  of  an  armed  force."  The 
.Senate  amendmcit  contained  language  to 
limit  the  extension  of  authority  for  one  year, 
until  June  30.  1974.  and  further  limited  the 
career  fields  eligible  for  the  bonus  so  as  to 
insure  that  only  individuals  who  enlist  in 
skills  in  the  infantry,  armor,  and  artillery 
would  be  eligible  for  such  a  bonus. 

The  House  conferees  in  accepting  tlie  Inn- 
iiation  of  the  bonus  authority  in  the  .Sen- 
ate amendment  do  so  with  tlie  ui  der.tand- 
ing  that  such  action  does  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  considering  bonus  leglr.lntion 
further  in  Hiis  Session  of  Congress, 

1  he  House  recedes. 

FLIGHT  pay 

Ser'ion  715  of  the  Department  of  De-'ense 
.Appropriation  .Act  for  fiscal  197:i  (Public  Law 
92  5701  prohibited  after  May  31.  1973.  the 
payment  of  flight  pay  to  officers  in  the  grade 
of  0-6  and  above  who  are  not  a.ssigiied  to 
duties  requiring  active  participation  in  op- 
erational flying.  Title  III  of  tl-.e  Senate 
.•niendment  would  extend  for  C  months, 
until  December  31.  1973.  the  e.Tective  date 
for  implementing  the  prohibition.  Title  III 
of  the  Senate  amendment  would  be  retroac- 
tive to  June  1.  1973, 

'.Che  House  bill  c;jnt;uned  no  .Mich  provi- 
~iun. 

■]  he  HoiK-c.  oil  Tl  jrsday.  June  28.  hv  a  vote 
of  2  ta  t  )  175.  insirr.rted  its  conferees,  "to 
iii>isi  on  disagreement  to  title  III  of  the 
Senate  iimendment."  The  House  conferees 
were,  therefore,  adamant  In  their  opposition 
to  title  III  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  confprees.  therelore.  reluc- 
tiiiulv  recede  wiili  the  understanding  that 
ilie  Hou.^e  -Armed  Services  Committee  will 
initiate  hearings  on  the  Department  of  De- 
ien.se  legislative  recommendation  as  soon  as 
C-immuiee  business  will  permit. 

Samlel  S,  .Stratto.n, 
y.  Edward  Hjbirt, 
Bill  Nichols, 
William  G.  Bray, 
John  K  Hunt, 
Managi  r.s  vti  liir  Part  oj  tlie  House. 
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Stuart  Symington, 
Harry  F.  Bvrd. 
Harcjld  E,  Hiches. 
John  Tower. 
William  L.  Scott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
tlie  bill  'H.R.  8537'  to  amend  titles  10 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
l^ermanent  certain  provisions  of  the  De- 
i)endents  Assistance  Acl  of  1950.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
liglil  to  object,  is  this  the  same  legisla- 
tion which  we  were  told  yesterday,  if 
we  instructed  the  House  conferees,  then 
300,000  or  400,000  people  would  not  be 
able  to  get  their  dependents'  allowance 
ujjon  schedule? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  This  is  the  same  leg- 
islation that  the  House  instructed  the 
conferees  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senate  did  yield  on 
the  subject  of  flight  pay  for  the  nonflying 
generals  and  admirals? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  already  been  advised  of  that 
IJoint.  That  is  my  understanding.  If  the 
gentleman  will  not  object  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  request.  I  will  report  the 
result.  I  will  report  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference, which  is  completely  in  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  the  House 

Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that   the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
Mr.  STRATTON  «durin'-:  the  reading  i . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I   ask  unaiunious  con.sent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  very  simple  conference  report,  and  a.s 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  pointed 
out  a  moment  ago.  the  House  yesterday 
instructed  the  conferees  to  go  to  the  con- 
ference and  to  insist  on  opposition  to  the 
Senate  amendment  witli  regard  to  flight 
pay 

There  was  considerable  disa.ureement 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate  in  going  to  a 
conference  today.  We  succeeded  in  get- 
ting them  to  go  to  a  conference.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  to  withdraw  their 
position  on  flight  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  balance  ol  the  con- 
ference report  is  e.xactly  as  it  was  origi- 
1.  illy  reported  from  the  Senate  and  ac- 


cepted unanimously  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  think  that,  although  the  chairman 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se 
was  not  entirely  .sympathetic  with  the 
instruction  of  the  Hou.se.  he  could  read 
the  voting  tally  loud  and  clear.  We  have 
strongly  defended  the  position  of  the 
House  and  have  come  out  of  the  con- 
ference completely  successfully. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  qtie.N- 
lion  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  que.stion  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v.  as  laid  on  ilie 
table. 


FURTHER  LEGISL.^TIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  O'NEILL  a.sked  and  was  given 
joermission  lo  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ' 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Siseaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  make  an  announcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  e  items  that  are  left  that  we 
will  be  considering  tomorrow. 

There  will  be  and  not  necessarily  in 
this  order;  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  636. 
the  continuing  appropriations  re.solution. 
uhich  is  being  debated  in  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time.  I  presume  there  will  be 
a  conference  report  that  will  be  reported 
back  to  this  Chamber  tomorrov.-. 

There  will  be  H.R.  9055.  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  which  we 
acted  upon  today  and  which  we  antici- 
pate the  Senate  will  act  upon  later  in 
the  evening.  There  is  a  po.ssibility  that 
if  there  is  a  disagreement,  that  bill  may 
be  back  here  on  the  floor  tomorrow  as 
a  conference  report. 

There  is  the  conference  report  on  H,R, 

7445.  the  Renegotiations  Act  extension. 

There  is  H.R.  5452.  agreeing  to  Senate 

amendments  on  the  National  Sea  Grant 

College  Extension  Act. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  public 
debt  limitation  bill  on  which  conferees 
were  just  appointed. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  I  yield  tc  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  advise  my  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  tliat  I  will  make  every  effort  to 
complete  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8410  in  time  for  the  House  to  vote  to- 
morrow. I  do  not  want  to  be  a  ijarty  to 
keeping  the  Hou.se  in  session  imduly  next 
week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  all  that 
I  have  announced.  I  can  say  that  I  hope 
a  recess  re.solution  would  then  be  in  order. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  tomorrow 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  would  ha\e  been  dis- 
appointed 11  you  had  not, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
been. 

Will  there  be  legislation  at  that  time 
of  any  consequence'' 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well.  I  .iusl  read  the  list 
and  you  just  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  who  said 
he  hoiied  the  conference  report  would  be 
icady  at  liiat  time  in  the  morning 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  it  be  ready  at  10 
o'clock  m  lite  morning  witii  no  confei- 
encc  tonight? 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  Well,  let  me  say  that  the 
chairman  of  Die  Committee  on  Appro- 
in-iations  believes  he  will  have  legislation 
ready  at  that  time  This  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
ai.sle.  and  we  would  not  be  asking  for  it 
if  we  did  not  think  we  had  legislation  al 
that  tune. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  there  be  any  assur- 
ance we  t\  111  not  have  a  se.ssion  on  Mon- 
day next ,' 

Ml.  O'NEILL  No  assurance  whatso- 
e\er. 

Ml    GROSS,  Ol  Tuesday^" 

Mr,  O'NEILL  Or  Tuesday  or  Thursday 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  tlie  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  RONC.^LIO  of  Wyoming  Mr 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No  307.  a  quonuii 
call.  I  am  recorded  as  absent  I  was  pres- 
ent and  recorded  my  presence. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HALE  BOGGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ■  Mr 
McFall'.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois  'Mr 
RosTENKowsKii  is  lecognizcd  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker 
the  passing  of  a  close  friend  is  not  .some- 
thing that  is  easily  put  behind  \ou  For 
moments  shared  together  leave  lastm.: 
im))iessions  that  cannot  be  so  suddenly 
taken  away  This  has  been  especially  true 
for  me  w  ith  the  ixissing  of  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana.  Hale  Hoggs  For.  al- 
though Hale  is  no  longer  with  us.  mem- 
ories of  our  relationship  linger  on 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  here 
on  the  day  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Sei  vices  Committee 
reserved  time  to  i)ay  tribute  to  the  late 
majority  leader,  but  I  do  hope  tliat  what 
I  .say  today  cim  be  added  to  the  remarks 
of  so  many  of  my  colleaciue^  who  have 
paid  their  respects  both  to  the  man  and 
to  what  he  stood  for  in  thi..  Ch.imber 

Very  early  during  my  days  m  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  I  grew  to  know  Hale  Boggs.  I  .-aw 
him  both  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  in  his  majority  whip  office 
I  .saw  him  as  a  dctermmeci  man.  but  a.s 
a  man  who  carefully  considered  any 
problem  confronting  him  before  acting 
But.  also.  I  saw  a  man  wiio.  once  he  had 
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acted — acted  with  conviction  and  witli 
authority.  He  was  an  able  and  knowl- 
edgeable debater  who  was  never  reluc- 
tant to  speak  his  mnid.  I  can  remember 
m  tlie  1960's.  sitting  with  him  in  his  office 
.is  lie  struf^gled  with  the  problems  in 
our  "Great  Society"  protrrams.  The  pas- 
.'.ge  of  these  bills  has  often  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  courageous  stand  that  Hale 
lOok  behind  so  many  of  them.  I  know  that 
his  efforts  to  temper  these  procram.s  to 
make  them  acceptable  to  the  great  mass 
of  middle  Americans,  while  at  the  same 
time  carefully  protecting  the  principles 
embodied  in  them,  will  .•^tand  as  one  of 
the  most  diCicult  leKislative  achievements 
in  many  year.s.  The  pens  that  he  re- 
ceived from  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  for  his  work  on  these 
matters  were  among  his  most  cherished 
mementos. 

His  election  as  majority  leader  .'tood 
as  a  truly  significant  step  in  his  tragical- 
ly abbreviated  career.  The  ability  to  work 
well  with  all  the  diverse  firoups  that 
make  up  the  democratic  ma.iority  in  the 
Congress  is  an  ability  that  few  men  pos- 
se'^s.  Hale  Bopcs  was  one  of  the.se  men. 
We  can  now  only  speculate  as  to  wluit  his 
full  legacy  might  ha\e  been  had  lie  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  us  for  only 
a  while  longer. 

In  this  body  where  the  divisive  i.ssues 
of  the  day  often  promote  more  disagree- 
ment than  harmony  and  comraderie,  it 
is  impo<-sible  for  us  all  to  agree  on  every 
i-sue.  and  H.ile  and  I  weic  not  inimune 
from  this.  The  differences  thiit  we  had 
however,  we  never  allowed  to  penetrate 
to  the  core  of  our  relationship.  We  had 
the  unique  ability  to  disagree  stiongly 
yet  remain  strong  friends. 

To  his  dear  wife  Lindy.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  will  indeed  mi.ss  him.  I  will 
miss  the  tood  times  and  the  tough  times. 
They  are  experiences  that  are  a  part  of 
mo  and  I  shall  cherish  them  foiever. 


INTERN     PROGRAM     FOR     SI_NIOR 
CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Biesteri 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ome 
of  my  colleagues  may  recall,  in  April  of 
liist  year  I  experimented  with  an  intern 
program  designed  specifically  for  senior 
citizens.  The  summer  intern  program  for 
college  students  had  become  a  valuable 
experience  in  my  office,  a^  it  has  with  so 
many  Members,  and  I  fell  a  program 
with  similar  goals — but  for  the  elderly — 
could  be  equally  productive. 

Last  year  a  senior  citizen  couple  from 
the  Eighth  District  of  Penn.sylvania 
worked  for  2  weeks  in  my  Washington 
office.  They  studied  pending  legislation  of 
concern  to  older  Americans,  discu.ssed 
the.se  matters  with  extJerts  in  the  field, 
and  made  legi.slative  recommendations  to 
me  based  on  what  they  had  learned. 
After  returning  to  the  Di.striet.  they  re- 
))rjrted  on  their  experiences  to  senior  citi- 
zen groups  in  the  community  and  became 
a  communications  link  between  the  el- 
derly in  the  District  and  my  consres- 
sicnal  office. 


Tlie  program  proved  a  solid  success. 
My  personal  awareness  of  the  special 
problems  confronting  the  elderly  was 
sharpened  through  the  exchanges  and 
clo.sc  working  relationship  developed 
with  the  senior  interns,  and  the  interns 
took  back  with  them  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  the  legis- 
aiivc  process  and  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
erniiient  is  dealing  with  the  .situation  of 
liie  elderly  in  our  society. 

I  believe  it  is  tremendously  important 
lor  the  claerly  to  understand  how  and 
V.  hy  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 1  unction  as  they  do.  My  colleagues 
are  all  too  aware  that  few  groups  in  our 
country  feel  as  alienated  and  forgotten 
a,  do  the  elderly.  It  i.s  imperative  that 
senior  citizens  feel  they  are  a  part  of 
tlie  .system  with  input,s  into  that  system. 
Through  a  belter  understanding  of  the 
prcx'e.ss  itself,  they  can  learn  Iuav  to  max- 
imize their  impact  in  pohtics  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Ba.'^cd  on  wliat  this  test  project  had 
revealed  to  me  last  year  and  the  poten- 
tial it  appeared  to  hold  if  it  were  en- 
l.)iged  and  formalized,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  92d  Congress  funding 
a  senior  citizen  intern  program  and  mak- 
ing it  available  to  all  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  The  resolution 
reflected  broad  bipartisan  and  geograph- 
ic support  among  the  entire  House  mem- 
bershi]).  It  was  reintroduced  in  the  cur- 
rent se.s:  ion  with  over  40  cosponsors. 

I  had  decided  to  repeat  the  program  in 
my  office  this  year  regardless  of  the 
status  of  the  resolution  at  the  time.  It 
was  my  hope  that  several  of  my  col- 
leagues would  be  willing  to  join  with  me 
m  working  together  on  a  senior  intern 
luograni.  In  this  way.  through  a  group 
effort  albeit  on  a  small  scale,  it  could  be 
Ijossible  to  d( monstrate  the  effectiveness 
and  desiiability  of  such  an  organized 
l)rograin.  I  was  encouraged  tliat  my  col- 
h'imues  fruni  Indiana  'Mr.  Hillis  and 
Mr.  ZioN>  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
IX'laware.  Nh".  Rcjth,  had  expressed  an 
interest  in  working  out  a  joint  intern 
program.  May  is  traditionally  designated 
senior  citizen  month,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  May  was  the  appropriate  month 
duim;-'  which  to  have  the  internship. 

Following  the  procedure  I  instituted 
last  year,  my  senior  interns  were  selected 
at  the  recommendation  of  senior  citizen 
groups  in  my  congressional  district.  This 
year  Russell  and  Pearl  Struble  cf  Corn- 
v.ells  Heights  were  chosen  to  reju'esent 
tlie  elderly  residents  of  the  district.  Both 
Strubles  are  retired  from  the  education 
profession.  Russ  had  been  a  mathematics 
and  .science  teacher  before  .serving  15 
years  as  a  high  school  princiiial.  Pearl 
formerly  taught  physical  education  and 
social  studies.  The  Strubles  are  active 
members  of  a  wide  variety  of  community 
organizations  in  Bucks  County  in  addi- 
tion to  their  involvement  in  .senior  citizen 
affairs. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
lesolution  I  had  introduced,  the  Strubles 
(  ach  received  $100  per  week  for  their 
internship.  It  was  estimated  that  a  sti- 
I^end  in  this  amount  would  almost  cover 
the  food,  lodging,  and  transportation  ex- 
penses involved  in  their  stay.  Accommo- 
dations were  arranged   for  tliem  at  a 


comfortable,  moderately  priced  hotel 
near  the  White  House,  convenient  to 
reasonably  priced  restaurants  and  bus 
tran.spcrtation  to  Capitol  Hill.  Their 
hotel  room  was  equipped  with  a  kitchen- 
ette which  enabled  them  to  jiiepare  some 
of  their  meals. 

The  internship  period  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Struble  ran  for  2  workweeks  from  May 
14  to  25  while  those  of  Senator  Roth 
and  Congressmen  Hillis  and  Zion  were 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  May  21.  For 
this  reason,  since  all  the  interns  would 
be  here  for  the  second  week,  meetings 
and  briefings  which  would  benefit  all  tliC 
interns  were  arranged  for  the  week  of 
the  21st. 

The  Strubles  stepped  right  into  the 
office  schedule  and  became  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  When  they  first  arrived, 
we  spent  a  good  portion  of  the  morning 
(ii.scussing  what  we  all  hoped  to  derive 
from  the  internship  experience.  Russ  and 
Pearl  displayed  a  keen  grasp  of  legisla- 
tive matters,  and  I  was  confident  that 
the  .'eiiior  citizens  in  the  District  had 
once  again  made  an  excellent  choice  in 
their  selection  of  interns. 

During  the  first  week  in  my  office,  the 
Strubles  analyzed  some  of  the  legisla- 
tion directed  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  .senior  citizens.  This  included  employ- 
ment programs,  housing,  tax  proposals, 
and  transportation.  From  their  study 
they  accumulated  questions  to  ask  the 
experts  in  the  field  with  whom  they 
would  be  meeting  the  following  week. 

Russ  was  particularly  concerned  about 
the  provisions  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  amendments  which  had  just  been 
signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon,  and 
he  was  especially  interested  in  its  ap- 
plicability to  the  efforts  of  lus  local 
senior  citizen  group  to  construct  a  cen- 
ter for  its  activities.  Ru.ss  also  attended 
two  sessions  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Economics  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Com.mittee  which  was  holding 
hearings  on  medical  costs  and  health 
care   delivery. 

In  addition  to  studying  legislation  and 
some  recent  reports  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  Pearl  familiarized 
herself  w  ith  office  procedure  and  filled  in 
as  receptionist  by  answering  the  tele- 
phone, greeting  visitors,  and  opening  the 
mail.  She  attended  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  revisions  in  social 
services  regulations  and  arranged  a  spe- 
cial visit  to  Virginia  Knauer"s  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

The  second  week  was  filled  with  meet- 
ings and  briefings  with  the  interns  from 
the  other  llu'ee  offices.  All  the  senior 
internes — a  total  of  nine — stayed  at  the 
same  hotel,  and  this  helped  contribute 
to  a  group  spirit  which  was  evident 
throughout  the  week.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  brief  listing  of  the 
group's  activities  during  the  week: 

Meetings  with  representatives  of:  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Administra- 
tion on  Aaing  of  HEW,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons/National  Re- 
tired Teachers  As.sociation,  and  Older 
Americans  Voluirteer  i^rograms  of 
ACTION. 

Tour  of  tlie  White  Hoiise  and  meeting 
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with  Max  Priedersdorf,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

Toiu"  of  the  Eisenliower  Republican 
Center  and  meeting  with  George  Bush. 
Chairman,  and  Bernard  Van  Remiselaer. 
Director  of  Senior  Citizens  Division,  of 
ihe  Republican  National  Committee. 

Tour  of  the  State  Department  and 
tours  and  meetings  with  officials  of  the 
Singapore  and  Australian  Embassies. 

Attendance  at  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  proposed  reform 
of  private  pension  plans. 

Their  activities  and  contacts  were  ex- 
tensive and  varied,  and  their  busy  sched- 
ules were  supplemented  witii  additional 
projects  planned  by  each  office  for  its 
own  interns.  Overall,  they  learned  about 
the  congressional  role  in  developing  leg- 
islation, the  implement„tiQn  of  legisla- 
tion and  interest  grouii  involvement  in 
this  proce.ss.  The  impact  of  "senior 
power"  and  citizen  action  on  the  govern- 
mental system  was  stressed.  To  draw 
.some  comparisons  regarding  the  role  of 
senior  citizens  in  foreign  nations,  tlie 
interns  were  treated  to  a  description  of 
governmental  and  citizen  attitudes  to- 
ward the  elderly  in  Singapore— with  its 
heavy  influenre  of  Chinese  culture— and 
.'Vustralia— with  its  mix  of  British  and 
American  culture— by  officiaN  of  the  Em- 
bassies of  those  two  countries. 

Each  of  the  interns  liad  sjiecific  points 
to  rai.se  and  particular  concerns  to  ex- 
press durin'-;  their  many  discussions  with 
tlie  experts.  One  of  the  most  frequently 
and  strongly  voiced  was  that  senior  citi- 
zens want  to  be  involved:  they  desjier- 
ately  want  to  remain  active  in  their  re- 
tirement years  and  have  useful  outlets 
for  their  interests  and  skills  While  thev 
have  definite  feelings  that  the  govern- 
ment must  adequately  i)!ovide  for  the 
elderly  who  are  unalile  to  do  so  for  them- 
selves, the  interns  indicated  their  stronu 
endorsement  of  a  governmental  attitude 
which  both  recounizes  and  seeks  the  con- 
tributions and  productive  cajiabilities  of 
older  Americans. 

I  am  convinced,  based  on  tlie  program 
last  year  and  again  this  vear.  that  the 
.senior  citizen  intern  program  is  worthv 
of  continuance  on  even  a  larger  scale  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be 
considered  by  the  House  Administrations 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  during   this 
session  in  order  that  the  program  can 
be  made  available  to  tlie  entire  Hou.se 
just  as  the  college  intern  iJiogram.  In  the 
event  it  is  not.  I  hope  more  of  my  col- 
leagues will  cooperate  in  another"  ioint 
\enture  of  the  type  we  had  this  vear.  The 
participation  of  more  colleague.s  will  con- 
tribute to  a  richer  and  more  varied  ex- 
perience for  everyone   iinolved.   Senior 
citizens    from    vastly    different     back- 
grounds   with    divergent    interests    and 
views  will  help  assure  a  proa  ram  truly 
representative  of  senior  citizens  in   ail 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  all  social 
strata.  In  this  way.  our  senior  interns  will 
be  able  to  share  ideas  and  experiences  in 
a  manner  which  miyht  not  be  possible 
through  any  other  available  mechanism. 
The  senior  intern  program  is  a  learn- 
ing adventure,  not  only  for  the  interns 
but   for   the  Congressmen  as   well.   Mr. 
HiLMs  and.  Mr.  Zion  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  these  interns  were  siiarp  and 


alert.  They  had  questions,  and  they 
wanted  answers.  If  the  answers  were  not 
satisfactory,  they  let  you  know  that.  too. 

The  intern  group  prompted  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  projec*  both  here 
and  back  in  their  home  areas.  At  each  of 
the  briefings  and  meetings  the  interns 
attended,  the  speakers  were  impressed 
with  the  intern  idea  and  the  potential  it 
offers  for  increased  congressional  respon- 
siveness to  the  elderly.  What  is  more.  I 
am  sure  each  of  the  speakers  learned 
.some  new  things  about  senior  citizens 
from  the  interaction  with  our  group.  The 
media,  as  well,  appreciated  the  human 
interest  a.spccts  of  the  program,  and  re- 
porters from  television,  radio  and  news- 
papers gave  the  interns  extensive 
coverage 

In  closin-.  I  do  v  ant  to  commend  this 
program  to  tiie  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. With  the  enthiLsiasm  and  com- 
mitment of  Messrs.  Hillis.  Roth,  and 
Zion.  I  believe  we  have  shown  that  the 
senifjr  citizen  intern  idea  is  more  than 
just  an  idea.  It  is  a  workable  program, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Hillis  I . 


INTERN  PROGRAM  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

Th.e  SPEAKER  pro  temi)ore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hillis '  is  recog- 
nized for  r,  minute^. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  mv 
collpague      from      Pennsylvania      iMr 

BiFCSTFR  I  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced legi.slation  which  would  institute 
a  .senior  citizen  intern  program  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Such  action 
was  brought  about  by  a  pro.iect  designed 
for  senior  citizens  in  w  liich  I  participated 
during  May. 

Eacii  summer  we  have  young  college 
interns  who  come  to  Washington  to  en- 
gage m  a  work-study  program.  The  same 
Idea,  aiiplied  to  individuals  over  65. 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  elderly  in  mv  con- 
gre.ssional  district. 

With  the  help  of  a  district  committee. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Perdiue  of  Anderson. 
Ind..  were  cho.sen  to  sj^end  1  week  in  mv 
Washington  Office. 

All  too  often  we  forget  that  older 
Americans  are  still  alive.  They  have 
much  to  contribute  to  .societv.  We  must 
remember  that  while  it  is  their  hope  to 
live  comfortably  in  their  last  years,  it  is 
also  their  desire  to  remain  active  and. 
when  able,  render  .some  service  to  then- 
community.  This  was  evidenced  many 
times  during  my  conversations  with  the 
Perdiues.  And.  after  a  week  of  clo.se  con- 
tact with  the  interns.  I  have  concluded 
that  I  learned  as  much  from  the  pruiect 
as  did  the  interns. 

Tlie  Perdiues  were  enthusiastic  and 
eager  to  .see  just  how  a  Congressional  of- 
fice functioned  as  well  as  learn  iiow  the 
Federal  Government  operated  and  what 
was  being  done  for  the  elderly.  Now  thev 
are  back  in  Indiana  and  attending  many 
group  meetings  of  senior  citizen  coiui- 
cils  and  reporting  to  me  the  thoughts  of 
their  fellow  .seniors  At  this  point  I  sub- 
mit their  report  which  follows: 


SKNICjR   CITI7EN   I.NTER.N   Rf  PORT 

On  May  1.  I  wa.s  notified  by  Congressmaii 
Hilli.i  thill  I  had  been  cho.sen  to  .serve  a.s  a 
Senior  Citizen  Intern  in  hi.s  Congrcs.sioiml 
Olliie  111  Washington  for  the  week  beginning' 
May  20.  My  wile  was  also  iiuited  lo  accom- 
pany me.  Earlier  I  had  applied  b\  leuer  gu- 
ing  the  reasons.  I  warned  lo  serve  wliich  I 
thought  would  be  of  nueresi  to  the  Con- 
gre^-.sman  and  those  who  were  lo  clioo>e  his 
interns.  Needless  to  say.  I  was  surprised  and 
exci'ed  I  had  never  met  Mr.  HiUis  prior  to 
this. 

We  arrived  in  Waslimtiton  late  on  Sundav 
afternoon.  Ma\  20  There  was  some  bad 
weather  between  Anderson  and  Wa.shiiigtou 
However,  the  Con^jressman  landed  m  Colum- 
bus Oliio.  for  a  short  time  and  we  waited  K>r 
the  .sky  to  clear.  From  then  on  the  weather 
wa-s  smooth  and  we  landed  in  Washington 
to  a  lovely  scattering  of  lighti  upon  tlie 
moiiumems. 

Oji  Monday  morning,  we  met  with  other 
Senior  Cili/^en  IiueriLs  in  the  lobby  of  our 
hotel  and  proceeded  by  bu.s  to  Capitol  HiU 
for  breakfatt  At  9:00  am.  we  reported  to 
1721  Longworth  House  Office  Building  and 
our  week  of  busy  activities  began.  Awaitiim 
as  were  photographers  and  newspaper  re- 
porters representing  the  news  med.a  back 
home.  We  felt  like  movie  stars 

We  were  overwhelmed  after  looking  at  oar 
.scliedule  lor  the  week  bm  were  relieved  i'.i 
Ic^irn  that  miens  from  three  other  offices 
wotiUl  be  accompanying  us  during  the  week. 
There  were  nine  of  us  aliogelher — Mireo  other 
people  from  Indiana,  two  from  Peiinsvlviiiiia 
and  two  from  Delaware 

A>ide  from  ihc  speciallv  oriented  briehni.> 
fur  tlie  interns,  we  engaged  la  a  work-stndv 
program  in  the  Hillis  office,  along  the  Iine~ 
of  that  for  young  college  intern.^  who  serve 
each  summer. 

Wc  sat  in  on  a  Senate  Finance  Commitlef 
hearing  concerning  private  pension  in  which 
Treasury  Secretary  George  SchiiUz  testined 
on  tiie  Administration  propo.sul.-.  on  vesuiig 
and  purtiiljility  of  pensions 

Brieliiigs  incUided  sessions  wiili  repre.^?m- 
atives  of  the  Senate  Spe.'Uil  Committee  on 
Agiiii!.  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
American  Association  of  Reiired  Persons  and 
NaMonal  Reiired   Teachers  Association 

We  were  al.so  privileged  to  talk  with  Vicio'- 
Hruskit.  Director  of  the  Older  American  Vo!- 
uiueer  Programs  at  ACTION  H>-  d;,cu.sseJ 
Foster  Grandparents  and  the  RSVP  program^ 
wluch  are  community  service  programs  in- 
volving senior  citizens.  We  were  encourated 
to  learn  ol  .senior  citi/ens  wlio  were  older 
than  us  participating  in  programs  to  lielp 
lufaiiis  and  the  young. 

Max  Friedersdorf.  Special  As.sistani  lo 
President  Ni.xon  .iiid  alio  a  former  Moodier,  w.i.s 
liosi  for  a  cofTee-conference  ai  the  White 
House  We  discus.sed  otir  needs  as  senior 
citi/ens  and  legi'^latlon  whidi  we  thought 
would  be  needed  Mr  Friedersdorf  pre.sented 
us  with  pens  used  bv  President  Ni,\on  in 
signing  legislation  as  a  gift  from  the  Presi- 
dent uho  was  unable  to  attend.  All  iiueni.s 
later  toured  tlie  Wliite  House 

At  the  .^dmuiistratlon  on  .-ignig  licad- 
ciuarters  ni  tiie  Departmeiu  of  Health.  Edu- 
catRPii  atid  Welfare  complex  tliere  was  a  iwo- 
hour  session  on  what  the  federal  goveriimeu! 
IS  doing  in  the  area  of  senior  citizen  ci-iii- 
cerns  Officials  represent  mg  various  plui.se.s 
asked  the  interns  about  primar\  concern- 
and  needs  of  older  .Americans 

Bernard  Van  Reus.selaer,  87-vear-oId  di- 
rector of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee .Senior  Cuizens  Division,  hosted  a  cottee- 
confcrence  in  the  headquarters  of  tlie  Re- 
publican N:itional  Committee  George  Bash. 
Republican  National  Chairman,  .spoke  duniig 
ilie  discussion  on  senior  cifi/en  action  in 
politcs. 

.At  the  end  of  our  week  we  niet  for  a  l.mg 
session  Willi  Congre.ssman  Hillis  and  his  Leg- 
islative   .Assistant     .ludv    W.i'soii.    at;d    Miss 
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D.rir..'.  N'orton  to  cliscii^~s  what  !c{;!<;l!sIat;on 
\\c  frit  was  ncre^sary  The  Coii(^ressnian  has 
airencly  sponsored  a  number  of  bills  to  bene- 
fit the  senior  riti/en  and  Intends  to  push 
others  tlirotit'h  Congress  We  were  iinpres.sed 
by  his  interest  In  us  and  the  problems  we 
as  older  Americans  face. 

We  were  honored  at  the  Slnj,'apore  Em- 
biss.-  and  An,tralmn  Embassy  one  aiternoon 
wli' re  we  spoke  with  fhtir  representatives  in 
W  sliinpton  After  seeing  a  film  at  eiuh  em- 
bassy, we  were  jtiven  an  opportunity  to  ask 
(pipstions  aboul  the  rare  of  senior  litizens  in 
I iieir  country. 

Conpre-ssman  Hillis  at.d  Congressman  Zion 
of  Kvansville  who  represetits  Indiana's  8th 
District,  were  co-lu;sts  for  a  wiiid-up  hincli- 
eon  in  the  Joe  Martin  Dinir.st  Room  of  the 
Capitol  to  honor  their  Indiana  intern.s.  In- 
vited tniests  were  other  Indiana  Conttress- 
mett  and  Leaders  of  the  House. 

O.'i  Frid.iy  morninit.  May  125.  we  were  up 
earlv  along  with  a  lieavy  ram  for  the  thi-ht 
bark  to  Indiana  on  the  Cont.-ressman's  plane. 
Our  week  in  W;ishington  will  be  one  to  be 
remembered  for  a  Ion;.-  time.  We  made  many 
new  friends  whom  v.e  shall  not  forftet. 

We  learned  th.it  much  is  being  done  for 
the  'lenior  citizen  to  make  his  life  more  com- 
fortable. There  are  many  bills  pending  in 
('iiiiL-res.  However,  we  realize  that  any  real 
ivccomplishments  will  take  time  We  are  en- 
couraged that  things  are  net  at  a  stand-still. 
Action  IS  on  its  way. 

Nun;erous  Congressmen,  enthusiastic  after 
■^eemg  the  initial  Senior  Citii-en  Intern  Pro- 
gram in  operation,  plan  to  sponsor  older 
lu'erns  next  year  during  Senior  Citizens 
Month.  It  IS  experted  that  the  Intern  croup 
will  reach  100  in  1974. 

We  thank  Coi>gressman  Killi.s  for  Ills  in- 
terest m  .senior  citizens  which  prompted  hiin 
t  .  s[;^.ijsi'r  nich  a  pn  j^ram.  We  are  graceful 
ti  have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate. 
We  le.Tri'.ed  much  which  we  hope  to  share 
wrh  other  .senior  citizen  groups  throughout 
th€  0th  Congres.sional  District  in  the  coming 
niriiths. 

Otir  thanks  also  go  to  the  staff  of  Congress- 
ma. i  Hillis  for  the  kindness  extended  to  u-s, 
and  to  Miss  Norton,  his  a.'sistant  ai.d  co- 
•  irdinator  cf  the  progrt'.m.  who  spent  much 
uf  'he  week  with  t's. 

P.^T'L   PFnoiiF. 

Anuirson.  Ind. 


BENEFITS  OF  PHY. SIC  ■M. 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  f;en- 
tleman  from  Maryland  'Mr  Ho':ani  is 
rwoBnized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often 
sixirts  are  looked  upon  as  either  an  ex- 
tracurricular activity  or  a  vicarious  form 
of  entertainment.  Yet  hi.storv  and  our 
current  experience  illustrates  repeatedly 
the  benefits  of  physical  education  and 
( ompetitive  sports. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
tiic  amateur  athlete  in  this  country  be 
given  the  greatest  opjjortunities  passible 
to  develop  and  exhibit  his  or  her 
talents  This  means  an  end  to  all  arti- 
fii  ial  and  meaningless  restraints  on  his 
lrccd'''m   to   particijiate. 

Far  this  rca.son.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ii.g  a  bill  which  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Amateur  Sports  Comnu.ssion.  This 
C'onuni.s.sion  would  promulgate  rules 
iiiid  regulations  which  would  improve 
the  coordination  of  the  various  amateur 
aiir.etic  ortanizations  and  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  amateur  athletic  proKram.s 
111  tiie  United  Stale.-.  This  would  en- 
liai;"?  t}.e  competitive  ability  of  Aimr- 


can  athletes  in  international  competi- 
tion. 

This  Commission  would  also  have  un- 
der its  jurisdiction,  a  Division  on  the 
Olympic  Games  which  would  be  au- 
thorized to  review  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Olympic  games. 
This  Dr.ision  would  be  required  to  rec- 
ommend the  form  of  organization  by 
means  of  v.hich  the  United  States 
should  participate  in  the  Olympic  move- 
ment and  present  specific  proposals  for 
any  legislation  required  to  implement  its 
recommendations. 

Congress  and  the  public  at  large  need 
to  become  more  informed  about  the  pur- 
po.se  and  objectives  of  the  U.S.  jiarticipa- 
tion  in  the  Olympics  and  about  the 
metliods  by  which  that  jjartiripation  i.s 
ticcoiiiplishcd. 

This  bill  is  concerned  with  improving 
the  quality  and  personal  values  a.sso- 
ciated  with  international  competition 
which  is  the  highest  level  to  which  any  of 
our  athletes  can  aspire  at  the  amateur 
lc\el. 

It  must  be  recognized  from  the  outset 
that  the  major  problem  confronting 
.--ports  in  the  United  States  i.s  not  domes- 
tic in  origin.  Various  organizations  have 
in  the  past,  and  are  presently,  and  will 
in  the  future,  be  able  to  conduct  their 
own  national  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  participant  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sport  because  of  a  free  and 
unrestricted  opportunity  to  do  so.  To  a 
considerable  degree,  these  programs  con- 
ducted under  high  competitive  stand- 
ards, enable  the  United  States  to  tradi- 
tionally be  well  represented,  and  this 
includes  at  the  Olympic  level. 

The  present  problem  in  the  U  S.  ama- 
teur athletics  has  an  internalioital  origin. 
It  emanates  from  member.ship  in  inter- 
national sports  governing  bodies.  Fiom 
this  member.ship  comes  authority  and 
control  which  affects  all  of  our  country's 
participation.  Some  international  sports 
:;overiung  bodies  rtlused  to  lake  into 
con.-rideraiion  the  development  and 
growth  of  alhleticts  in  the  country  and 
the  resulting  change  in  the  organizations 
wliich  now  si^onsor  the  programs  which 
make  the  most  sigmricant  contributions 
to  sports  in  the  United  States. 

The  governing  body  of  a  sport  auto- 
matically carries  with  it  the  majority 
vote  of  its  representatives  on  the  all-im- 
portant games  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee.  What  a  farce  it  was 
wlitLii  in  the  joa.tt  Olympiad  an  organiza- 
tion Hich  as  ihe  AAU.  which  contributes 
little  to  international  amateur  basketball, 
automatically  had  the  majority  of 
vote.s — 23  of  45 — while  the  NCAA  had 
8.  .nuiior  colleges  had  1.  and  the  21.000 
high  schools  had  2.  An  organization  that 
IS  practically  dead  in  a  sport  determined 
who  were  to  be  the  coaches,  managers, 
and  players  for  an  Olympic  team. 

Is  it  not  rea.sonable  to  expect  that  an 
organization  winch  contributes  the  ovei'- 
wiielming  iriajorily  in  terms  of  jjlayeis, 
coaches,  facilities,  finances,  and  leader- 
sliip  in  a  sjiori  should  be  the  coiin.ry's  in- 
ternational representative  in  that  sport? 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  US.  Olym- 
!)ic  Committee  has  demonstrated  that  it 
•.vill  not  voluntarily  r>rovide  the  reforms 
tiiat  are  absolutely  needed  and,  there- 
fore, has  not  been  efficient  in  striving  lor 


maximum  production  of  our  great  poten- 
tial in  international  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  field  of  sport  has  been 
a  tradition  in  America  since  our  begin- 
ning. It  has  been  important  in  achieving 
international  friendship  with  so  many 
nations  throughout  the  world.  If  we  do 
not  act  in  .such  a  way  as  to  give  lasting 
meaning  to  our  individual  commitments, 
Congress  will  have  lost  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  something  good  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  especial- 
ly for  the  many  talented  athletes  who 
rci^resent  American  excellence  in  sports. 


TRUST  FUND  FLEXIBILITY:   MORE 
IMPERATIVE  THAN  EVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Anderson >  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinoi.s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  spring  190  Members  of  the 
House  voted  to  permit  cities  and  States 
to  use  some  of  their  urban  road  funds 
for  mass  transit.  I  still  believe  that  this 
flexibility  is  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  balanced  tran.sportation  .sys- 
tems in  our  cities.  Events  over  the  la.'-l 
2  months  have  ccnvmced  me,  however, 
that  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that 
tiie  option  to  use  urban  road  funds  for 
I'leeded  public  transportation  programs 
be  incorporated  in  this  year's  highway 
act.  In  particular,  the  fuel  shortages 
and  the  trafTic  control  strategies  re- 
quired under  the  Clean  Air  Act  make  it 
abundcntiy  clear  that  we  must  begin 
now  to  shift  our  urban  transportaiion 
spending  priorities  away  from  yet  more 
highways  and  automobiles  toward  im- 
proved public  tran.sportation  fat.lii.t.i 
and  .services. 

At  the  same  time  many  States  are 
running  out  of  highway  dollars.  This 
situation  has  been  seriously  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference on  the  Highway  Act  has  been 
deadlocked  for  nearly  8  weeks  over  the 
issue  of  permitting  the  use  of  highway 
trust  funds  for  public  transportation. 
While  recogirizing  the  importance  of  pro- 
ducing a  comprehensive  highway  bill  as 
soon  as  povssible,  the  Senate  has  consis- 
tently taken  the  position  that  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  ought  not  to 
suffer  pending  final  passage  of  a  com- 
prehensive Highway  Act.  As  early  as  la.st 
March  the  Senate-passed  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  6  which  would  have 
relea.sed  $1  billion  in  fi.scal  year  1974 
interstate  funds  in  order  to  minimize  any 
damage  to  the  program  cau.sed  by  fail- 
ure to  pass  a  bill  in  1972.  The  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  however,  re- 
fu.sed  even  to  consider,  much  less  favor- 
ably report  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 6. 

The  Senate  tried  again  in  May.  by 
'vhich  time  seven  States — Vermont.  West 
Virginia,  Washington,  Georgia.  Hawaii, 
Indiana,  and  Maine^had  already  run 
out  of  interstate  funds.  The  Senate  ve- 
hicle was  S.  1808  which  called  for  the 
relea.se  of  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974 
interstate  funds  and  $500  milhon  in  fis- 
cal year  1975  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  extension  funds.  The  House  con- 
ferees finally  agreed  to  aecept  S.  1808  on 
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June  27  and  the  House  pas.sed  S.  1808  on 
June  28. 

It  would  have  been  most  prudent  for 
the  House  to  have  passed  these  interim 
authorizations  much  earlier.  Pa,ssing  the 
bill  earlier  would  have  allowed  the  States 
more  highway  dollars  and  more  plan- 
ning time  for  the  summer  construction 
.■■eason.  As  it  is.  the  following  28  States 
had  virtually  exhausted  their  interstate 
rr  other  highw.iy  program  dollars:  Ala- 
bama. Alaska.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Cali- 
fornia. Florida.  Georgia.  Idaho.  Indiana, 
Kansas.  Kentucky.  Maine.  Ma.ssachu- 
setts.  Michigan.  Mississippi.  Mi.s.souri. 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma.  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming. 

Waiting  to  pass  this  interim  measure 
until  yesterday  helped  neither  the  "high- 
way only'  advocates  nor  the  "transit  op- 
tion" advocates.  It  only  hurts  the  high- 
way program. 

The  Hou.se-Senate  conference  on  the 
highway  bill  has  been  meeting  for  2 
months.  It  is  essential  that  a  long-term 
comprehensive  highway  bill  be  agreed 
upon  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  the 
States  can  plan  ahead.  Toward  this  end 
the  Senate  not  only  passed  its  version  of 
the  1973  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  more 
than  a  month  before  the  House  did.  but 
the  Senate  conferees  have  also  put  for- 
ward compromise  proposal  after  compro- 
mise proposal  aimed  at  resolving  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  All  of  these  compromise  proposals 
have  been  rejected  by  the  House  con- 
ferees. The  most  recent  Senate  proposal 
ought  to  have  been  particularly  attrac- 
tive to  the  House  conferees. 

The  Senate  offer  e£.sentially  called  for 
substituting  urban  system  flexibility,  as 
tmder  the  Senate-pa.ssed  Muskie-Baker 
iimendment.  for  a  "tax  turnback"  or  rev- 
enue .sharing.  Under  the  Senate  offer.  20 
percent  of  the  annual  Federal  gasoline 
tax  revenues,  or  approximately  $800  mil- 
lion per  year,  would  be  returned'  to  the 
States  in  proportion  to  their  gasoline  tax 
contributions  to  the  highway  tru.st  fund. 
Their  returned  tax  dollars  could  be  used 
on  any  surface  transportation  project 
excluding  waterway  or  pipeline  develop- 
ment. 

Thus,  in  lieu  of  permitting  cities  and 
States  to  use  their  shares  of  the  $850  mil- 
lion per  year  allocated  to  the  urban  .sys- 
tem for  bus  or  rail  capital  projects  a.s 
well  as  urban  highway  programs  as  un- 
der the  Senat.e-passed  bill,  this  propo.sal 
would  permit  cities  and  States  to  use 
their  shares  of  this  new  $800  million  per 
year  program — out  of  which  approxi- 
mately $588  million  would  be  earmarked 
lor  expenditure  in  urban  areas  of  5.000 
or  more  in  population — for  highway 
construction  or  highv.ay  maintenance, 
bus  and  rail  mass  transit  o;^erating  costs, 
(■r  intercity  rail  programs. 

There  were  elements  m  the  Senate 
proposal  that  ought  to  have  had  great 
appeal  to  the  House  conferees.  For  one 
thing,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  pio- 
l)osal  did  not  call  for  using  highway  trust 
fund  revenues  for  nonhighway  purposes, 
but  rather  that  what  was  being  proiwsed 
v.as,  in  effect,  an  $800  million  a  year  re- 
duction   in    the    highway    trust    fund 
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coupled  with  a  tax  turnback  to  the  States 
according  to  their  contribution.?  to  the 

tru.st  fund: 

Thus,  Montana's  highway  u.ser  taxes 
could  not.  under  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  be  said  to  be  paying  for 
New  York  City's  or  Chicago's  subways. 
Further,  the  proposed  block  grant  or  rev- 
enue-sharing approach  would  relieve  the 
States  of  much  of  the  Federal  redtape 
that  contributes  to  the  long  leadtime  re- 
quired for  Federal-aid  highway  projects. 
The  proposal,  however,  was  re.iected 
Instead,  the  House  conferees  worked  up 
a  countcrpropo.sal  which  was  e.s.sentially 
.similar  to  the  Hou.se-passed  bill,  except 
that  it  would  permit  the  use  of  up  to  $100 
million  per  year  out  of  the  urban  system 
.authorization  for  the  purcha.se  of  buses. 
The  Hou.se  conferees  counterpropo.sal. 
incidentally,  included  features  of  the 
House  bill,  such  as  the  10. 000-mile  piior- 
ity  prim.ary  highv.ay  system  and  several 
highway  beauiification  pron.sions.  which 
the  Senate  conferees  had  already  re- 
jected. And  so.  the  Senate  conferees 
unanimously  rejected  the  House  con- 
ferees' package.  Consequently,  the  con- 
ference appears  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  to  be  hopeles.sIy  deadlocked. 

Meanwhile,  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  the  warning  flags  are 
flying:  The  fu^l  shortage  will  become 
increasingly  serious  in  the  months  ahead. 
The  manufacture  and  operation  of  auto- 
nohiles  accounts  for  more  than  a  fifth 
of  all  the  energy  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  Worse  still,  automobiles  effec- 
tively use  only  5  percent  of  the  poten- 
tial ener.cy  tliey  burn;  the  re.,t  is  wasted. 
The  average  car  has  about  120  hor.se- 
j-jower  per  pa.^scngcr — roughly  the 
amount  rer,uired  by  a  subsonic  aircraft 
lor  take-off.  Per  passenger  mile,  a  car 
consumes  five  times  as  much  fuel  as  a 
train,  and  six  times  as  much  as  a  bus. 

In  light  of  an  increasingly  serious 
shortage  this  waste  is  unacceptable.  Gas- 
filine  stations  are  closing  on  Sundays; 
some  travelers  can  only  fill  their  tanks 
one  half  at  a  time.  The  American  Auto- 
mobile .'Vssoriation  states  that  last  week 
ol  3.417  reporting  gasoline  .stations.  1.592 
or  47  percent  were  operating  fewer  hours 
en  weekdays,  v.ere  closed  on  Simdays,  or 
has  otherwise  curtailed  normal  opera- 
tions. 

Ironically,  the  fuel  shortage  has  al- 
ready had  a  sirnifirant  impact  on  high- 
way construction  in  some  instances.  As 
the  Inghway-building  season  began,  in 
the  words  of  the  head  of  the  -Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America: 

Hundreds  of  construction  firms  .  .  .  can 
get  i.o  firm  commitments  on  fuel  for  projects 
now  slated  to  begin  m  30  to  90  days,  ranging 
from  highways  in  Virginia  to  industrial 
l)lanUi  in  Cahforraa. 

City  rovcrnmcnts.  too.  arc  feeling  the 
fuel  crunch.  Detroit.  Birmingham.  Ala., 
and  .Atla'Ma,  Ga..  arc  only  a  few  of  the 
I  .tics  whith  have  liad  trouble  finding 
bidders  for  city  fuel  supplies. 

Last  winter  fuel  shortages  caa-cd  the 
closing  of  schools  arid  industries  in  the 
Midwe.'-t.  .And  at  tins  time  it  appears  that 
there  will  be  shortages  of  fuel  for  farm 
machinery  needed  to  plant  and  harvest 
tlie  Nation's  agricultural  products.  Can 
ne  really  r.fforr'  to  feed  our  c.irs  at  the 


expense  of  closing  our  schools,  factories, 
and  farms? 

I  do  not  believe  we  can.  Furthermore, 
I  am  convinced  that  improved  urban 
mass  tran.sportation  could  provide  signi- 
ficant relief.  For  example.  U  we  could 
shift  one-fourth  of  urban  travel  in  ma- 
jor metropolitan  areas  from  tjiivate  au- 
tomobiles to  public  tian.sportaiion.  v.e 
could  e.xpcct  to  .save  nearly  a  millirn 
bands  of  petroleum  a  day  by  1980.  It 
has  been  said  that  energy  is"  the  ulti- 
mate natural  resource.  It  is  also  a  lim- 
ited resource.  Unless  we  begin  to  con- 
serve energy,  by  eliminating  wasielul 
uses,  and  providing  ior  more  enert:y 
efficient  use.-  of  llic  limited  resources  we 
have,  we  may  .soon  be  pa;,  mg  a  tremcnd- 
oasly  high  price  lor  our  enertty  needs. 
While  mass  transit  ma\  not  be  the  whole 
answer,  it  is  a  bei-inning.  Intcrest:ngly 
enougli.  many  ma.ior  oil  companies  agree 
and  have  publicly  endorsed  high.wav 
trust  fund  fle^xibility.  They  include': 
Exxon.  Mobil.  Gulf,  Texaco,  and  Atlantic 
Richfield. 

The  transportation  control  strategies 
required  under  tlie  Clean  Air  Act  further 
underscore  the  importance  of  providing 
cities  with  the  option  to  u'^e  some  cf 
their  highway  funds  for  public  tiansixir- 
tation.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  currently  planning  transpor- 
tation control  strategics  for  at  least  is 
urban  areas  in  the  United  States.  The 
measures  proposed  by  EPA  jtist  2  ■n-eeks 
ago  are  indeed  stringent.  Plans  include 
limitations  on  gasoline  .sales,  outright 
bans  on  automobiles  in  certain  areas, 
and  increa.scs  in  off  street  parking  taxes. 
These  measures  are  presently  sub.iect  to 
review,  after  public  comment,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  such  phins  are 
implementable,  and  v.hcther  they  are 
desirable. 

However,  rcgardle.-s  of  the  immediate 
impact  of  the  transportation  control 
strategies,  the  long  term  implicatioiLs  of 
the  role  of  transportation  m  achieving 
ambient  air  quality  standards  L>^  clear. 

In  spite  of  stringent  emi.^sion  controls 
being  required  for  installation  on  ve- 
hicles, the  automobile  pollution  problem 
will  continue  to  be  dictated  bi  tlie  total 
number  of  veJiicle  miles  driven  in  any 
given  urban  area.  It  is  not  to  ct»mpkx  a 
j-roposition  to  realize  that  gains  in  air 
quahty  attributable  to  a  decrease  in 
emissions  per  vehicle  mile  wiil  be  offset 
liy  any  incre;^sc  in  tlie  total  number  of 
vehicle  nules  driven.  Thus  a  key  ele- 
ment of  any  plan  to  achie\e  the  ambient 
air  quality  standards  of  automobile  u.se 
within  the  region. 

It  IS  equally  ob\iou.-  that  reducing  the 
overall  use  of  autombiks  ui  urban  areas 
(»uinot  be  accomplished  without  provid- 
ing alternative  forms  of  transportation. 
Clearly  we  cannot  accept  the  choice  pres- 
ently before  us:  Our  air  or  our  cars. 
Nor  can  Uie  public  be  expetttd  to  volun- 
tarily limit  their  use  of  automobile.*-  if  no 
alternative  form  of  transportaiion  is 
available.  To  do  so  would  create  little 
but  chaas. 

Thus  It  is  imperative  that  our  urban 
area^s  be  allowed  to  develop  their  trans- 
portation systems  to  remedy  such  situa- 
tions. In  order  to  do  tins  we  must  remo\ e 
the  financial  constraints  presently  placed 
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on  our  urban  areas  by  the  bias  in  Fed- 
cval  transportation  funding:  and  be- 
cause of  the  "lead  time"  required  for 
etTective  transportation  planning,  the 
'MUh  must  be  removed  now.  Only  when 
^'Itcmative  forms  of  transportation  are 
.(Mailable,  be  it  exclusive  buslanes.  en- 
incly  new  bus  systems,  or  the  construc- 
non  and  operation  of  rail  systems  in  high 
ciensUy  area.s.  can  we  begin  to  acliieve 
ti'.e  kind  of  ambient  air  quality  tliat  will 
r.ot  .subject  our  populace  to  breathing  air 
tiu  I  is  hazardous  to  tlieir  heulili. 


THE  ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED 
AMERICANS  TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
p:c\ious  order  of  tlie  Hou.se.  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Rosenth.xl' 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  with  39  of  my 
colleagues,  legislation  to  make  travel 
around  town  or  across  country  easier  and 
cheaper  for  elderly  and  iiandicapped 
Americans. 

The  bill,  "tlie  Elderly  and  Handicapped 
Americans  Transportation  Servicers  Act." 
would: 

Make  it  pos.sible  for  persons  65  and 
older  to  travel  at  free  or  reduced  fares 
on  airlines,  railroads  and  bu.~lines 

Permit  similar  di.scounts  for  tlie  blind. 
tlie  mentally  and  physically  handicapped, 
and  persons  traveling  in  tiieir  attendance 
on  airlines.  Rail  and  bus  lines  already 
are  covered  under  present  law. 

Pro\ide  for  special  services  and  fa- 
cilities to  eliminate  travel  barriers  en- 
countered by  handicapped  and  elderly 
lier.sons  on  ma.ss  transit  facilities. 

Beneficiaries  of  this  bill  are  the  Na- 
tions more  than  21  million  handicapijed 
American.s — including  many  Vietnam 
veterans — 20  million  elderly  .Americans 
who  w'.sh  to  remain  active  and  keep  in 
touch  with  .society,  the  friends  and  rela- 
tr.es  who  these  person.s  will  be  able  to 
\i.>it,  and  the  transportation  industry. 

Getting  out  of  their  homes  and  travel- 
ing, wliether  for  pleasure  or  for  a  job 
lireviously  unavailable,  is  certain  to  give 
elderly  and  handicapped  Americans  a 
new  sense  of  belonging  and  a  feeling  of 
independence 

This  bill  not  only  makes  travel  easier 
lor  tho.se  who  would  have  trouble  doing 
-o.  but  it  would  also  help  to  fill  com- 
mercial transports  that  u.sually  run  well 
below  capacity.  Over  100  urban  trans- 
port systems  around  tlie  country  have 
reduced  fare  programs,  and  most  are 
finding  that  their  busiiie.s.s  has  been 
spurred.  For  example,  since  the  New  York 
City  .-ubway  started  its  reduced-fare  pro- 
gratn.  there  has  been  a  reported  30  per- 
cent inciease  in  travelers 

Tiie  transportation  industry  would 
soon  find  that  this  virtually  untapped 
se'-:menl  of  the  American  jjopulation 
would  bring  considerably  more  business 
10  commercial  transportation.  The  fare 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  discretionary, 
allov.  ing  each  carrier  to  decide  for  itself 
now  much,  if  any.  di.scount  to  offer. 

The  potential  mobility  of  tho.se  who 
would  benefit  is  severely  limited  by  lack 
of   income:    25  percent   of  the  Nation's 


elderly  are  below  the  poverty  level.  Yet 
reducing  fares  is  not  enough.  If  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly  are  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  fares,  special 
facilities  will  have  to  be  made  for  them. 
Through  this  bill,  special  grants  and 
loans  will  be  allocated  to  State  and  local 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  providing 
mass  transportation  services  that  are 
planned,  designed,  and  carried  out  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  these  people. 
Thc^e  include  ramps  at  subway  stations, 
sheltered  waiting  areas  with  special 
areas  for  wheelchairs,  and  stanchions 
running  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  subway 
car.s  mstead  of  overliead  grips.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  would  pre- 
.^c«ibe  design  standards  to  insure  that 
tiie  elderly  and  handicapiicd  would  have 
ready  access  to  these  services. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  spe- 
cial consideration  of  applications  for 
Federal  transportation  grants  and  loans 
to  those  agencies  taking  measures  to 
aid  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  It  also 
authorizes  $40  million  over  the  next  2 
years  for  special  transportation  plan- 
ning, re.search  and  demori-stration 
grants. 

The  public  fails  to  realize  that  the 
greatest  single  obstacle  of  the  handi- 
capped is  the  physical  design  of  build- 
ings and  facilities  they  must  ii.se.  Alter- 
natives will  have  to  be  found  to  such 
ban  Ids  as:  bus  and  train  steps,  of 
which  30  percent  of  the  handicapped 
cav.not  now  use:  e.scalators:  long  stair- 
cases, and  a  multitude  of  obstacles 
which  do  not  even  warrant  a  second 
thought  by  the  able-bodied  majority. 

I  believe  that  many  measures  can  be 
taken  to  relieve  the  strain  of  urban  and 
cross-country  travel:  special  ticket 
lines:  turnstiles  that  have  been  rede- 
signed to  accommodate  not  only  the 
elderly  and  handicap;)ed  but  also  shop- 
pers with  packages,  children  or  any- 
thing liiat  restricts  their  movements: 
travel  lanes  set  aside  for  tho.se  people 
unable  to  move  quickly:  wider  doors  on 
all  \ chicles,  and  shuttles  or  minibuses 
where  a  long  walk  i.s  required,  as  in  air- 
line teiminals. 

Since  handicapped  people  tend  to  suf- 
fer more  from  the  confusion  and  panic 
exiJorienced  when  they  become  dis- 
oriented. \isual  indicators,  illuminated 
simi  boaids.  audio  signals,  and  floor  tex- 
ture pathways  would  greatly  benefit 
tb.ese  peoiile  and  help  to  keep  the  masses 
of  travelers  flowing  smoothh-.  These 
special  adaptations  for  the  handicapped 
need  not  be  separate  from  the  normal 
tratlic  patterns.  It  may  prove  to  be  even 
more  con\enient.  and  preferable  to  the 
general  public. 

More  than  anything  else,  this  bill  will 
a.d  our  aged  and  disabled  in  achieving  a 
dignified  and  meaningful  life. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  are : 

Joseph  Add.^bbo.  Hekma.n  Badili.o, 
Jonathan  Bingham.  Charles  Carney, 
Shirley  Chisholm,  Wiliiam  Clay.  Car- 
Diss  Collins. 

John  Conyers.  Domimck  V.  Daniels. 
Robert  Drinan,  Don  Ed\vard.s.  Donald 
Fkaser.  Richard  Fulton. 

Henry  Gon/alfz,  Ella  Grasso,  Wil- 
liam Green.  Michael  Harrington. 
Augi'stl's  Hawkins.  Ken  Hechler. 


Henry  Helstoski,  Edward  Koch,  Rob- 
ert Mollohan,  William  Moorhead.  John 
Murphy.  Morgan  Murphy. 

Robert  Nix.  Claude  Pepper,  Carl  Per- 
kins. Bertram  Podell,  Charles  Rancel, 
Ogden  Reid. 

Peter  Rodino.  Robert  Roe.  Paul  Sar- 
banes.  Fortney  Stark.  Robert  Tiernan. 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  Antonio  Won  Pat. 
Gus  Yatron. 

The  text  follows: 

H.R.   909G 
A  bill  lo  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  ni 
19,'>8  in  order  to  amliorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  to  handicaped  person.s 
and  per.sons  uiio  are  si.xty-five  years  of  age 
or   older,   to   amend   tlie   Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  raie 
transportation  for  persons  who  are  si.\ty- 
five   years  of  age  or  older,  and  to  provide 
new    and     improved    transportation    pro- 
gram.?, for  the  handicapped  and  tlie  elderly 
Br  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejiresmtatives    of    tiie     United    Statv<!    ol 
America    in   Congress   ussrmbU'd.   That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as    The  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped   Americano    Transportation    Services 
Art  '. 

Sfc.  2  Section  4n3ib)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  in.'iS  (49  use  i;n3(bl)  is 
amended — • 

(  1  I  by  m.sertint;  after  'per.sons  in  connec- 
tion with  such  accident:  •  the  following 
■  person  who  are  .sixty-five  years  of  age  or 
older,  handicapped  persons  when  the  handi- 
capped person  recpiires  an  attendant,  and 
such  attendant;",  and 

(2(  by  in<ierting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  .subsec- 
tion the  term  'Iiandicapped  persons'  means 
persons  who  have  severely  impaired  vision  or 
hearing,  and  otlier  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  per.suns  as  delVned  bv  the 
Board." 

.Sfc.  3.  Section  22il)  of  tlie  Inter-stiUe 
f'ommerce  Act  (49  U.SC.  22(1))  is  amended 
by  inserting  affr  "or  commutation  passengni- 
tickets"  the  following:  ".  or  the  transpor'ii- 
tion  of  per.sons  who  are  sixty-five  years  oi 
age  or  older  free  or  at  reduced  rates",  and 
is  amended  by  striking  otn  to  the  extent 
of  requiring  such  aUendant.  at  the  usual  and 
ordinary  f.;re  cliiirged  to  one  person"  and 
insprting  in  lieu  tliereof  the  following:  "to 
the  extent  rif  recpiiring  such  attendanr,  cir 
from  carrying  sucli  attendant  free  or  at  re- 
duced rates  ■. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  S  of  the  Urban  Mas.s 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49  U.SC  ltin2) 
is  amended  l)y  adding  at  ilie  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"If  I  In  pro\ichng  financial  assi-iance 
under  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  applications  made  by  State  and 
local  public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof 
which  agree  to  adopt  and  maintain  lor  re- 
quire the  adopiion  and  maintenance  of) 
specially  reduced  rates,  not  exceeding  ,'jo 
per  centum  of  regular  rates,  for  persons  who 
are  handicapped  (including  the  deaf  and 
blind)  or  who  are  sixty-five  of  age  or  over, 
on  all  day.s  of  operation  (by  the  a])plic:int 
or  anv  person  covered  by  the  application)  of 
the  facilities  and  equipment  to  be  imanced 
under  the  application." 

())i  Section  IGib)  of  such  Act  of  li*(i4  (41) 
U.SC,  lG!2ibi»  L^  amended  to  read  a^  lol- 
lows: 

"(bi  In  addition  to  any  grant  or  loan 
otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  grants  and  loans  to  States 
and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  thereol 
lor  the  specitic  purpose  of  a.ssisiing  them 
to  provide  ma.ss  transportation  services  that 
are  phinned.  designed,  and  carried  out  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  handicapped  per- 
sons (including  the  deaf  and  blind)  and 
peis:ji;s    sixty-ti\e    years    of    age    and    over 
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Grants  and  loans  made  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  terms, 
conditions,  requirements,  and  other  provi- 
sions applicable  to  grants  and  loans  under 
section  3(a)  of  this  Act.  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  all  other  laws  to 
have  been  made  under  such  section.  Of  the 
total  amount  of  obligations  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  incur  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  under  the  first  sentence  of  section 
4(c).  2  per  centum  may  be  set  aside  and 
used  to  finance  the  prnprams  and  activities 
authorized  by  thi.s  subsection,  Including  ad- 
ministrative costs." 

Sec  5.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  insure 
that  certain  buildings  financed  with  Federal 
funds  are  .so  designed  and  constructed  as  to 
be  accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped", 
approved  August  12,  i'JCS  (42  U.SC.  4151- 
4156),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   (3)    in  the  first  section: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  in  the  first  section  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or"; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  sec- 
tion the  following: 

"(5)  to  be  construct<?d  wii.h  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  Urban  Mass  TraiLsporta- 
tlon  Act  of  1964."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  sections  5  and  6  as 
.sections   6   and   7;    respectively; 

(5)  by  inserting  after  section  4  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Trati.sportation. 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  pre- 
scribe standards  for  the  design  of  buildings, 
structures,  and  facilities  which  are  provided 
with  financial  assistance  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  and  are  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  to  Insure  that  persons  sixty- 
nve  years  of  age  and  over,  and  physically  atid 
mentally  handicapped  persons  (Including  the 
deaf  and  the  blind)  will  have  ready  access  to, 
and  use  of,  those  buildings,  structures,  and 
facilities.";  and 

(6)  by  inserting  "and  the  Secretary  of 
Traii.=portation  with  respect  to  .standard.s  Is- 
sued under  .section  5."  immediately  before 
the  words  "is  authorized — "  ;n  .section  7,  as 
redesignated  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  use.  3031  and  3032)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following; 

"special  transportation  planning.  RFStARCH, 
AND  UEMONSTRAIION  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
Bulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  may  make  grants  to  any  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution, and  may  contract  with  any  agen- 
cy, organizaiion,  or  institution,  or  any  in- 
dividual, to — 

"  ( 1 )  study  the  economic  and  service  aspects 
of  transportation  l<jr  persons  sixty-hve  years 
of  age  and  over  living  in  urban  or  rural 
areas; 

"(2)  coi-iduct  planning,  research,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  regarding  the  fea^ibUitv 
of  special  transportation  subsystems  for  per- 
sons sixty-five  years  of  age  arid  over  and  for 
persons  with  mobility  restrictions; 

"(3)  conduc  t  plannim:,  research,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  on  portal-to-portul  ser\- 
i(  e  and  demand  actuated  .services  for  per.sons 
li^led  in  paragrapli  (2) ; 

"(4)  conduct  planning,  research,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  concerning  the  impact  of 
transportation  pricing  structures  on  the 
ci.nitort  and  morale  of  persons  sixty-tive 
years  of  age  and  over; 

"(5)  .study  tran.sportation  and  social  scrv- 
1  c  delivery  interfaces; 

"(C)  conduct  planning,  research,  and 
demonstration  projects  to  coordinate  and  de- 
velop   better    transportation    services    per- 


formed by  health  and  social  service  agencies 
for  jiersons  sixty-tive  years  of  age  and  over; 

"(7)  conduct  planning,  research,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  regarding  off-hour  use  of 
schoolbuses  for  transportation  services  for 
persons  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over; 

"(8)  conduct  planning,  research,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  concerning  other  rele- 
vant problems  affecting  the  mobility  of  per- 
sons sixty-live  years  of  age  and  over; 

"(9)  conduct  planning,  research,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  concerning  the  uses  of 
transportation  personnel  to  assist  persons 
sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  who  use  pub- 
lic transportation:   and 

"(10)  conduct  research  on  transportation 
vehicles  which  will  best  serve  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped,  including  persons  with  se- 
verely impaired  vision  or  hearing,  and  those 
persons  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $25.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1975." 


ONE-HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  BIRTH  OF  GUGLIELMO 
MARCONI 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1974  is 
tlie  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Gugiielmo  Marconi,  the  scientific 
genias  who  invented  and  developed  tlie 
wireless  telegraph.  Born  in  Bologna, 
Italy,  on  April  25,  1874,  Marconi  re- 
ceived mo.-t  of  his  education  from  tutors 
at  home  and  never  studied  at  a  univer- 
sity. He  did.  however,  study  physics  pri- 
vately and  was  acquainted  with  Prof. 
Augusto  Righi  of  the  Uni\ersitv  of  Bo- 
Ingna.  a  pioneer  in  the  studv  of  electro- 
magnetic waves. 

While  on  vacation  in  the  Italian  Alps 
during    the    summer   of    1894.    Marconi 
picked  up  an  electrical  journal  contain- 
ing an  article  describing  the  electromag- 
netic    wave    experiments    of    Heinrich 
Hertz.  From  this  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  using  Hertzian  waves  for  communica- 
tions, and  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Pontecchio  eager  to  test  the  idea.  Withm 
several   months   he   completed   his   ap- 
p.Tratus  and  tran.smitted  signals  through 
the  air  fro,m  one  end  of  the  hou.se  to  the 
other,  then  from  the  house  to  the  gar- 
den. These  experiments  were  in  effect 
the  dawn  of  practical  wireless  telegraphy. 
Since  communications  at  sea  presented 
the    greatest    promise   for   development 
and  use  of  the  invention.  Marconi  de- 
cided to  go  to  England  in   1896.  where 
there  was  greater  shipping  activrv.  Brit- 
ish Army  and  Navy  officials  v.ere  invited 
to  observe  his  historic  experiments  on 
Salisbury  Plain.  Modestly.  Marconi  de- 
clared   that    his   discovery   was   not   the 
result  of  long  hours  of  labor  and  thought, 
but  of  experiments  with  devices  invented 
by  other  men.  to  which  he  applied  cer- 
tain improvements.  First,  he  increased 
the  effectiveness  of  wireless  by  connect- 
ing bcth  transmitter  and  receiver  with 
the  eartli,  that  is.  grounding  them:  .sec- 
ond, he  used  the  vertical  wire,  or  antenna, 
insulated  from  the  earth,  which  was  the 
more  important  of  the  two  innovations. 
In  1897,  Marconi  rigged  up  a  new  sta- 
tion at  The  Needles  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


and  in  1898  the  first  paid  Marconigrams 
were  sent  by  Baron  Kelvin  to  his  fnend 
George  Stokes  and  to  oir  William  Preece, 
engineer  in  c  hief  of  the  British  Post  Of- 
fice, who  was  deeply  intererted  in  signal- 
ing without  wires.  Wireless  messages 
could  now  be  sent  about  18  miles.  En- 
couraged. Marconi  built  a  new  station  at 
Bournemouth.  Shippmg  interests  began 
to  .show  an  interest  ir  this  new  form  of 
commumcation.  and  Queen  Victoria  in- 
vited Marconi  to  establish  communica- 
tion between  Osborne  House  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  the  royal  yaclit  Osborne. 
In  March  1899  he  flashed  the  first  signal 
across  the  English  Channel  from  France 
to  the  chffs  of  Dover.  He  was  then  in- 
vited to  the  United  States  by  the  New 
York  Herald,  which  arranged  for  instal- 
lation of  his  apparatus  on  the  steam.ship 
Ponce,  from  which  bulletins  were  fla.shed 
on  the  progress  of  the  mtemational 
yacht  races  off  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

The  dawn  of  the  20th  century  found 
Marconi  possessed  with  the  idea  of 
.sending  messages  aoro.ss  the  Atlantic.  At 
Poldhu.  on  the  southwest  tip  of  England, 
he  built  a  transmitter  100  times  more 
powerful  than  any  previous  station,  and 
m  November  1901  he  went  to  America 
to  install  a  receiving  station  at  St.  John's, 
Nev.foundland.  December  21.  1901.  tie- 
came  a  historic  date  in  the  annals  of 
wirele.s.s  when  the  27-year-old  Marconi 
received  signals  across  the  ocean  from 
Poldhu.  News  of  his  achievement  sped 
around  the  world,  and  he  was  acclaimed 
by  outstanding  .scientists,  including 
Thomas  Edison.  Michael  Pupin,  Charles 
Steinmetz.  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Marconi  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  application  of  wireless  to  .ships  at  sea. 
conducting  historic  te.sts  from  the  steam- 
er Philadelplna.  Glace  Bay.  Nova  Scotia, 
was  .selected  as  a  site  for  a  transmitter 
to  demonstrate  further  the  capabilities  of 
the  invention  by  transatlantic  contacts 
with  Poldhu.  The  scene  then  shifted  to 
Cape  Cod.  Mass  .  and  from  a  .station  built 
at  South  Wcllfleet  communication  was 
established  with  England.  An  exchange 
of  messages  between  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  King  Edward  VII.  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  1903.  heralded  Marconi's  "won- 
derful triumph  of  .scientific  re.search  and 
ingenuity." 

-Marconi  next  selected  Chfden.  Ire- 
land. a.s  the  location  for  a  300-k^lo'Aalt 
station,  and  tliere  he  incoi-porated  n:ajiy 
new  ideals  and  ini'.irovoments  whuh  re- 
sulted from  the  earlier  tests.  So  .'^tn  ng 
were  the  signals  that  Glace  Bay  and  Clif- 
O.en  .seemed  only  a  short  tii.stante  apart 
as  thousands  of  words  crossed  the  sea. 
Press  ;ind  cdinmercial  service  were  estab- 
li.slied  in  1907. 

Wireless  met  its  first  bi?  test  in  time 
of  disaster  at  sta  on  January  23.  1909. 
when  the  SS  Rry^uhUc  v^as  rammed  by 
the  SS  Florida.  26  miles  south  of  Nan- 
tucket Light.ship.  Rescue  ships  came 
from  all  dircitions.  ant!  only  six  lives 
were  lost.  aUluuigh  the  KepuhUc  .sank 
while  the  crippled  Florida  was  towed  to 
port.  Three  years  Iat.er — on  April  12. 
1912— the  SS  Titanic  bound  for  New 
York  City  on  her  maiden  voyage.  <  rashed 
into  an  iceberg  in  miriocean.  and  its 
wireless  frantically  called  for  help  as  the 
SOS  Hashed  from  the  masthead.  Prom 
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thai  day  no  one  argued  that  \\iielcs.s  was 
.Hist  a  dream  or  a  toy.  and  honors  were 
heaped  upon  Marconi  as  a  benefactor  of 
mankind.  Previously,  in  1909.  his 
achievement  had  been  recognized  by  tiie 
award  of  tlic  Nobel  Prize  in  i.ihysics. 

Duruig  World  War  I.  Marconi  was  in 
Italy  aiding  the  Italian  Navy  in  com- 
munications. Wireless  emerged  from  the 
w  ar  with  new  records  of  accomplishment, 
and  Marconi,  entranced  by  the  po-ssibili- 
tics  of  shortwaves.  directed  his  experi- 
ments toward  this  new  field.  He  bought 
a  yacht,  which  he  named  Elcttra. 
equipped  it  as  a  floating  laboratory,  and 
e.-uibhshed  communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Australia  and  other 
points  around  the  world.  From  short- 
waves  he  went  to  microwaves  and,  in 
1922.  demonstrated  their  possibilities, 
especially  directional  eflect.s  and  their 
application  to  radiotelcphony.  He  pre- 
dicted that  a  revolution  in  v.ireless  was 
coming  with  the  harne:>.>ing  of  tiny 
waves  that  would  vastly  improve  world- 
wide commimication.  Beyond  that  he 
foresaw  the  possibilities  of  sending  radio- 
photos  and  eventually  pictures  m  mo- 
tion— in  other  words,  television. 

Marconi  continued  his  research  and 
development  activities,  especially  in  the 
area  of  microwaves,  but  by  1935  his 
health  was  failing,  and  doctors  ordered 
him  to  take  a  complete  rest.  Tv.o  years 
later  the  wireless  that  he  developed 
startled  the  world  with  the  news  that 
Marconi's  'race  of  existence  '  had  ended 
with  tragic  suddemiess  in  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Marconi  wa.-<  one  of  the 
giant  figures  in  the  history  ot  modem 
science.  He  either  developed  or  foresaw 
the  development  of  most  of  the  revolu- 
tionary innovations  in  20th  century  com- 
miuncations.  developments  which  liter- 
ally transformed  the  conditions  of  mod- 
ern life.  The  United  States,  and  indeed 
the  entire  world,  have  benefited  im- 
measurably from  this  great  man's  work. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  for  the  issuance  of  a  commem- 
orative stamp  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
m  honor  of  Marconi's  birth.  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  great 
•Son  of  Italy"  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  quality  of  our  society,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support. 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  HOLDS  DIS- 
TRICT HEARINGS  ON  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
ijrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Drinan> 
!>  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
1973.  at  a  public  hearing  I  held  at  New- 
ton City  Hall  in  Newton.  Ma.ss  .  I  heard 
te.-timony  from  many  expert  witnesses 
representing  vaiious  disciplines  of  the 
medical  profession  on  the  impact  of  the 
administration's  propo.^ed  fi.scal  1974 
licalth  budget. 

Specifically,  the  witne.'^ses  focused  on 
the  effects  of  the  propo.sed  budgetary 
cutbacks  upon  medical  education,  bio- 
medical research.  i\\xvv.c  training,  and 
other  Federal  health-care  efforts,  such  as 
the  regional  medical  programs.  These 
doctors,  nurses,  medical  educators,  and 
iiealtli   administrators,   emphasized   the 


need  for  continuing  medical  school  capi- 
tation grants,  biomedical  research,  and 
research  training  programs. 

The  testimony  in  the.se  hearings,  which 
I  have  shared  with  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gre.ss.  confirmed  my  belief  that  in  seeking 
to  terminate  certain  health  programs 
and  substantially  reduce  funding,  the 
administration  has  made  a  decision 
which  w ill  be  harmful  not  only  to  us.  but 
also  to  our  children,  who  will  not  have 
the  benefits,  which  we  now  take  for 
granted,  that  result  from  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  medical  research  and  education. 
Without  this  life-saving  research,  future 
generations  will  have  only  as  much  med- 
ical knowledge  as  we  possess  today.  To 
pursue  such  a  policy  is.  in  fact,  mreco- 
nomical.  We  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  research  projects  which  would 
have  to  be  halted,  if  the  administration's 
proposals  are  accepted.  Considerable  pre- 
vious research  would  go  to  waste. 

At  these  liearings.  no  single  i.ssue  re- 
ceived as  much  attention  as  did  the  bio- 
medical research  programs  administered 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Despite  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
success  and  value  of  the  NIH  and  NIMH 
research  training  programs,  the  admin- 
istration has  chosen  to  seek  their  termi- 
nation. The  administration  has  also 
.sought  to  end  tlie  peer  review  mechanism 
of  aw  arding  NIH  research  grants  in  favor 
of  a  contractual  method.  I  must  question 
whether  these  approaches  are  the  mark 
of  responsible  leadership. 

The  administration  position  on  public 
health  programs  also  represents  an  abdi- 
cation of  responsibility.  Throughout  the 
latter  part  of  the  92d  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  the  Hou.se  inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  delay  extending  authorizations  for 
health  programs  until  the  administra- 
tion completed  its  review  of  the  programs 
and  formulated  a  position.  The  position 
that  finally  resulted  cannot  be  character- 
ized as  constructive.  Five  public  health 
lirograms.  including  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram, the  regional  medical  program,  and 
the  community  mental  health  centers 
program,  were  to  be  elnninated.  Five 
other  programs  were  to  be  left  e.ssen- 
tially  unchanged  and  reauthorized,  and 
two  others  were  to  be  consolidated.  No 
proposals  were  made  to  improve  any  of 
the  programs  on  the  administration's 
termination  list,  regardless  of  need  or  the 
value  of  the  program's  concept. 

The  administration  proposed  no  sub- 
stantive improvements  in  the  pubhc 
health  programs  or  in  the  NIH  biomedi- 
cal research  training  pro,urams;  it  only 
designated  those  programs  that  it  would 
either  "keep  or  throw."  Fortunately. 
Congress  has  stepped  in  to  fill  the  void 
of  responsible  leadership.  The  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  particularly  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health,  chaired  by  my 
colleague  Paul  Rogfrs.  has  done  a  mo.st 
commendable  job  in  reporting  to  the 
whole  House  legislation  to  continue  all 
12  public  health  luoprams  and  to  re- 
authorize and  improve  NIH  and  NIMH 
biomedual  research  training  programs. 
Happily,  on  May  31,  1973.  the  Hou.se 
passed  both  of  these  bills  by  ovcrw  helm- 


ing margins,  and  on  June  18.  1973.  the 
President  signed  one  of  these  bills,  H.R. 
7806,  the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act 
of  1973.  into  law.  The  other  bill.  H.R. 
7724,  the  National  Biomedical  Research 
Fellowship,  Traineeship.  and  Training 
Act  of  1973.  is  presently  being  considered 
by  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
w  here  hearings  are  now  in  progress. 

As  passed  by  the  House.  H.R.  7724 
authorizes  .$415.6  million  for  NIH  and 
NIMH  biomedical  research  training  pro- 
grams over  the  next  2  years.  H.R.  7274 
al,-~o  establishes  a  procedure  whereby 
those  who  receive  Go\ernment  support 
for  their  research  training  and  who  sub- 
sequently go  into  private  practice  or  pur- 
.sue  a  career  in  industry  shall  repay  the 
Government  for  the  costs  of  their  ad- 
vanced education.  This  repayment  clause, 
which  does  not  apply  if  the  individual 
goes  into  public  health,  medical  educa- 
tion, or  public  medical  research,  arose 
in  ijart  in  response  to  administration 
criticisms  of  the  NIH  research  traininf 
programs.  I  believe  the  repayment 
scheme  is  sufficiently  flexible  as  to  not 
interfere  with  the  vast  majority  of  those 
individuals  who  receive  NIH  financial 
assistance. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  on  June  26.  the 
Hou.se  pas.sed  legislation.  H.R,  8877,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  1974  fiscal  year.  This 
bill  includes  funding  of  $4.76  billion  for 
health  programs  administered  by  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  This  total  budget  foi- 
health  is  $33  million  above  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

The  sum  of  $171  million  is  included  in 
the  bill  for  NIH  and  NIMH  biomedical 
research  training  grants.  The  President 
had  requested  no  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Fifteen  million  is  included  for  construc- 
tion of  community  mental  health  centers. 
Again,  the  President's  budget  contained 
no  funds  for  this  program.  Eighty-two 
million  is  contained  for  the  regional  med- 
ical program;  the  President  had  request- 
ed phaseout  money  only.  The  sum  of 
S197.2  million  is  included  for  the  Hill- 
Burton  medical  facilities  construction 
programs.  No  money  was  requested  for 
these  programs. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  received 
$522.4  million  in  the  House-passed  budg- 
et, an  increase  of  S22.4  million  over  the 
President's  request,  and  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  received  $281.4 
million,  an  increase  of  $16.4  million. 

Significantly,  the  bill  contains  $706.8 
million  for  health  manpower  programs. 
$324. 6  million  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  President's  request.  Included  in 
the  increase  is  $68.6  million  for  capita- 
lion  grants  for  school  of  nursing,  veter- 
inary medicine,  optometry,  podiatry,  and 
Ijharmacy:  $100  million  for  construction 
grants  for  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  other  health  professions;  $20  million 
for  construction  of  schools  of  nursing: 
and  S60.9  million  for  public  health  and 
allied  health  support  programs. 

All  in  all,  this  appropriations  bill  .sig- 
nifies a  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gres.-,  to  continue  tho.se  health  programs 
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which  had  been  endangered.  In  particu- 
lar. Congress  has  acted  to  continue  at 
workable  funding  levels  programs  In 
nursing  education,  biomedical  research 
training,  and  other  capitation  and  medi- 
cal school  construction  programs  that 
were  to  have  been  eliminated,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  health  in  our  country. 
The  testimony  that  I  received  during 
the  May  5  hearings  enabled  me  to  be 
more  etTective  in  my  efforts  to  continue 
health  program.^  at  adequate  funding 
levels.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  with 
whom  I  have  shared  this  information 
found  it  as  worthwhile  as  I. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  a 
list  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  at  the 
hearings  or  submitted  testimony  to  me, 
and  a  summary  of  their  testimony: 
Li.sT  OF  Witnesses 
Dr.  Ephraim  Friedinaii.  Dean  of  l!ie  Boston 
University  School  ol  Medicine. 

Dr.  Lauro  F.  Cava?-  )s.  A.^ociale  Dean,  Tiif  Is 
University  Scliool  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Lamar  Soutter.  Dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusett.s  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Irene  S.  P.ilnier.  Dean  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Nnrsinc. 

Dr.  Norman  Levmsky.  Chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine.  Boston  Uiiivcraiiy  School 
of  Medicine, 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Sobola.  Exc -lUive  Director. 
Health  Planning  Council  for  Greater  Bo.ston. 
Inc. 

Mr.  William  S,  Osl-,inia.  A'-"i.st.Tnt  Professor. 
Boston  Col!et;e  Gradna:e  Scho)l  of  Social 
Work. 

Dr.  Mitchell  T.  Rabkin,  GenerU  Dirtn -.or. 
Bfctli  Israel  Hospital. 

Dr.  Ro^-er  Jeanlu/.  Chief  of  Unit.  Labora- 
tory tor  Carbohydrate  Research,  Maa.sachu- 
.sel!,.-.  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Kvu-t  Isselbacher.  Chief  of  Gastroin- 
tesiuial  Unit.  Mas.saciui.setts  General  Hos- 
;nlal. 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stohlman.  Director  of 
Medicine  and  Research,  St.  EliiiabeiUii  Hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  Tlinmas  Ryan.  Chief  of  Clinical  Cardl- 
>'I.")gy,  Uiiiversiiy  Hospital.  Boston,  Massa- 
1  hn.setts. 

Dr,  Leo  Stolbacli.  Chief  of  Medicine.  Pond- 
viUe  Hospital. 

Dr.  William  Fi.shman.  Director,  Cancer  Re- 
search Center.  Tufts  University. 

(Drs  Stolbach  and  Fi.shman  offered  joint 
testimony) . 

Dr.  Jerome  Gros.s.  Profcs.sor  of  Medicine, 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr    Elliot  G.  Mishler.  A.s.soeiate  Professor. 

Department  of  Psvchiatry.  Harvard  Medic.il. 

Dr.  Tlieodore  B.  Bayles.  Director  of  lYam- 

ing  Grants.  Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital. 

Dr.   Peter  Shnr,   Immunologist  and  Rheu- 

matolopisc.  Robert  Breck  Brighain  Ho.spiial. 

Mr,  William  S.  Brines,  ,^dminl.^trative  Vice 
President.   Newton    Wellesley   Ho.spital. 

The  following  three  people  did  r.ot  appear 
at  the  hearings:  but  submitted  written 
.statements: 

Md.  Anne  Quackenbos.  Pre.-idem.  Diabetes 
Research.  Inc. 

Dr.  John  Nels  )n.  Director  of  Child  P.-y- 
chiatry  Training.  South  Shore  Mental  Health 
Center.  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  school. 
Dr,  Robert  H.  Fbert.  President.  Association 
ol  American  Pliysicians  (Dr.  Ebert  submitted 
as  testimo::;;  hi.s  address  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians.) 

MEDICAL     EDUCATION     AND     RESEARCH:      MFDK  ,M. 
SCHOOL  DEANS  SPE.^iK 

Dr.  Ephraim  Friedman,  dean  of  the 
Bo.ston  University  School  of  Medicine, 
described  in  detail  the  reductions  in 
medical  education  and  research,  as  well 


as  the  decline  in  services  offered  by 
medical  schools,  that  would  result  from 
administration  cutbacks  in  health  pro- 
grams. 

First,  he  .said,  the  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents of  minority  grotjps  and  from  lower 
socioeconomic  levels  in  medical  .schools 
would  sharply  decline.  These  students 
are  understandably  reluctant  to  imder- 
take  indebtedness.  Further,  recruiting 
•and  support  of  students  from  the  ghetto 
areas  would,  of  necessity,  be  eliminated. 
The  reduction  in  NIH  trainin".  and 
research  grants.  Dr.  Friedman  stated, 
would  have  several  tragic  effects.  Junior 
factilty  would  be  hardest  hit.  They  have 
been  lured  into  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search by  the  availability  of  financial 
support  v.hich  would  disappear  if  the  ad- 
ministration's proiJosals  take  effect.  Old- 
er researcliers  are  far  less  likely  to  em- 
bark on  new  or  innovative  programs  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  funds. 

Dr.  Friedman  feels  that  the  medical 
schools  will  survive  but  at  a  price.  Al- 
low me  to  quote  his  eloquently  profound 
words: 

B\it  .survival  for  what':'  To  return  to  the 
era  when  a  medical  education  wa.s  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  progeny  of  the  wealthy?  To 
leiurn  to  tlie  era  of  "diploma  mills."  of 
largely  vohniiary  faculty  led  by  obsequious 
deans  too  timid  to  innovate  or  insist  on  high 
standards  of  education  for  fear  of  olfendmg 
students  vvl.o  paid  tuition,  faculty  who  do- 
lui'od  their  tune,  or  wealthy  contributor.s 
who.se  price  consisted  of  the  admi.ssion  of 
aj^plicants  who  could  not  malic  it  on  their 
own.'  Are  we  returning  to  the  era  when  phar- 
maceutical houses  could  'buy"  research  re- 
sult.s  from  impoverished  medical  .scliools.' 


Finally.  Dr.  Friedman  accused  the  ad- 
ministration of  ■anti-intellectuali.sm' 
and  ■political  cowardice."  While  the  ad- 
ministration has  attacked  a  "relatively 
small,  impoverished,  but  vital  part  of 
the  health  care  system,  it  has  ignored 
the  far  more  important  health  problem 
facing  the  country— the  absence  of  uni- 
versal entitlement  or  national  health  in- 
surance." National  health  insurance,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Friedman,  is  long  overdue. 
It  will  require  a  comprehensi\  e  approach 
to  health  care  as  well  as  a  reordering  of 
budget  priorities. 

Dr.  Lauro  F.  Cavazos.  associate  dean 
of  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, testified  that  the  Tufts  University 
School  of  Medicine  would  be  severely  af- 
fected by  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  cuts.  He  cited  three  factors  upon 
which  the  quality  and  cost  of  health  are 
dependent:  First,  the  education  of  the 
physician:  .second,  research  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion: and  third,  the  provision  of  clinical 
care  itself. 

Dr.  Cavazos  jjointed  out  that,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recently  emerged  critical 
shortage  of  medical  manpower,  the  Na- 
tion's medical  schools  increased  their  en- 
rollment by  about  50  ijcrcent.  According 
to  Dr.  Cavazos.  this  increase  was  made 
jiossible  only  by  massive  a.ssistance  from 
Federal  funds.  These  Federal  funds  in- 
sure that  all  students  will  have  an  equal 
financial  opportunity  to  enter  medicnl 
school — that  the  criterion  for  entrance 
into  medical  .school  will  be  the  student's 


academic  qualifications,  rather  than  the 
parents'  financial  qualifications.  Without 
adequate  Federal  .scholarship  assistance. 
Dr.  Cavazos  said  that  the  osjportuniLy  to 
study  medicine  at  Tufts  would  be  denied 
to  all  but  those  who  are  the  children  of 
wealthy  parents. 

In  the  area  of  research.  Dr.  Cavazos 
cited  numerou-s  di.sea.ses  and  afflictions 
which  have  been  at  least  partially  over- 
come through  biomedical  re.search.  Con- 
tinuing, he  pointed  out  that  if  Federal 
biomcdionl  research  funds  were  cut, 
many  research  lorojects  would  come  to  a 
tragic  halt.  Even  research  on  cancer  and 
heart  di.scase  would  be  harmed,  for  tins 
researdi  dejicnds  on  basic  biomedical  re- 
search efforts  which  would  be  shariMy 
curtailed. 

If  Federiil  funds  are  withdrawn  from 
medical  education.  Dr.  Cavazos  con- 
tinued, the  results  for  Tufts  would  be  a 
reduction  in  student  enrollment,  a  loss  in 
teaching  and  research  faculty,  and  a  re- 
duction in  biomedical  research  earned 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tufts  Medi- 
cal School. 

Finally.  Dr.  Cavazos  described  the 
neighborhood  health  centers  which  had 
their  origin  at  Tufts.  These  centers  have 
been  revolutionary  m  providing  family 
health  care.  He  noted  an  ever  increa.smg 
interest  on  the  part  of  prospective  stu- 
dents in  these  centers,  and  expre.s.sed  con- 
cern that  funds  for  neighborhood  health 
centers  be  continued. 

Dr.  Lamar  Soutter.  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mas.sachu.sctts  Medical  School, 
has  a  different  type  of  problem.  The 
Federal  Government  had  approved  a 
grant  of  $16,500,000  for  construction  of 
the  University  of  Massachu.setts  Med!(  al 
School  HosiJital.  Subsequently,  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  withhold  grants 
for  teaching  hospitals.  This  means  that 
Ma.ssachusetts  taxpayers  will  now  have 
to  bear  tlie  burden  of  this  $16,500,000 
alone,  having  contributed  in  the  past  to 
the  construction  of  ho.spitals  in  other 
States. 

Dr.  Soutter  also  expressed  great  con- 
cern over  jjropsoed  curtailments  of  schol- 
arship fluids  and  reductions  in  research 
funds.  According  to  Dr.  Soutter.  cutbacks 
in  research  programs  would  "cripple  the 
research  efforts  of  new  schools  "  such  as 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School. 

NVRSING     rofC^TIoN 

Dr.  Irene  S.  Palmer.  R.N..  Ph  D..  dean 
and  professor  of  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Nursing,  appeared  with  three 
other  nursing  educators  to  discu.ss  fund- 
ing of  nurse  training.  Participating  with 
Dr.  Palmer  were:  Mary  A.  Dmeen.  R  N  . 
Ed.  D..  dean  of  Boston  College  School  of 
Nursing;  Juaiiita  O  Long.  R.N.  Ed.  D. 
dean  of  the  Northeastern  University 
School  of  Nursing:  and  Elaine  C.  Hub- 
bard. R,N  .  Ed.  D..  chairman  of  the  De- 
l)artment  of  Nursing  at  Simmons  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Palmer  stated  that  exorbitant  cut- 
backs in  Federal  nursing  funds  would 
drastically  curtail  the  ability  of  nursing 
schools  to  provide  competent,  soundly 
educated  nur.ses,  who  are  vital  to  health 
care  delivery  in  the  United  States. 
Nm-ses.  she  .said,  aid  tremendously  :n  pro- 
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VKlin;;  hc.;Uh  care  by  rcIievinjT  the  pliy- 
si  -ian  of  many  heaUh-ixlated  activities. 

Dr.  Palmer  pointed  out  that  ii  the  ad- 
r.iniiiration'.i  propofcd  cutbacks  in 
Tiuido  for  nur^iiiy  education  take  effect. 
i-'-nvini;  fuc'altics  across  tlie  tcm.try  will 

vo  to  be  rodurcri  by  about  30  percent. 

.;:ve  lacidtics  ha\e  taken  .some  s.hools 
i-j  to  30  year?  to  develop.  In  addition. 
iXf  said,  the  cuts  will  make  it  e.\tieniel> 
iii;Tieult  for  the  a*. era^e  nii;.->iny  student, 
beiiie  loLnale  aud  of  a  lower  .sociccco- 
n^niic  stati-.s,  to  obtain  fundi  ay  for  her 
narking  education. 

She  objected  .ipecincally  lo  the  suHge.s- 
lion  made  by  ilie  admiiiistiation  that  the 
Kcncial  need  fur  deeturally  in-.incd  le- 
searchcr.-i  in  the  health  and  bio:nedical 
fielfis  liad  been  met  and  t^at  r'onlinucd 
Fcdeial  suijport  for  trainini'  of  Ph.  D.'.s 
would  lead  to  an  over.,upiJly.  Ur.  Pahner 
fflt  that  it  Is  important  for  nur.'>:s  to 
ha^  e  a  sound  body  of  knowledge  on  which 
to  ja.-e  their  judKment.s  .-.o  a.s  to  \.,c  r.ble 
to  work  out  an  orgEni/ed  .■^chcmc  for 
patient  care  rather  than  mere!.',  perform 
ecrtani  fi.xcd  la^k.s  and  .'■k:;i<.  Furtlier. 
she  .^aid  that  there  v.a.s  no  ba.'-.i^  for  the 
admiiiLtration's  \uieec'.  ftais  of  an  o\\;r- 
.'■upply  of  trained  r.ur.^cs  In  fact.  Dr. 
Palmer  sugKe^ted  a  :iced  ol  L'50.000  ad- 
ditional nurse.^  by  1975. 

Dr.  Palmer  also  noted  ihat  iho  modest 
salary  expectations  of  nur.^e.s — usually 
no  more  than  $15.000 — v.ouid  in  ir.an.\' 
f\^ses  mnke  it  imi^o-  .blc  for  iliem  to  Ijear 
the  costs  of  their  traininsr.  despite  od- 
iniiii>trati&n  a.-scrtions  to  th.c  eontr.uy. 

Dr.  Norman  Levin.- ky.  chairman,  De- 
i;artment  of  Medicine.  Bo.Uon  Univtr.-ity 
Scliool  of  Mediciiie,  i'Ointed  out  tlnee  of 
the  many  serious  jirobleni,-.  which  would 
result  fr,3m  a  reduction  ol  the  lerieial 
commitment  to  biomedical  icsearcii 

MIH  BIOMEDICAL  HF^sr.^RCH  rrMNINt; 

First.  Dr.  Levinskv  pointed  to  the  ver- 
bal commitment  of  C'ont;I■e.^.>  and  the 
President  to  invcstmate  the  major 
raases  of  disability  and  death — particu- 
l.i:!.'  by  (xpandip.f,'  re.^t:aich  offirts  on 
cancer  and  heart  disease.  He  noted  that 
the  amount  of  additional  funds  actually 
i  rovided  lor  this  research  is  not  nearly 
f ommensu.ate  with  tlie  great  publicity 
;  Iven  the  comnnlmcnt.  Further,  he  saici, 
additional  funds  provided  lor  cancer  and 
heart  disease  research  arc  rot  r.'^w  funds, 
but  have  been  taken  iiom  tiie  National 
In^iitme  ol  Aitiinti.s  and  Meta'-oli.  Dis- 
eases. Dollars  taken  away  j.om  :  uch 
oHiioinR  research  pru.ieets  as  those  con- 
ducted by  the  NIAMD  aflecl  the  budie'. 
ad\er.-ely.  bee  i use  research  on  which 
funds  hive  aiready  been  spent  will  not 
i)f  completed,  and  hence  the  prei»i'jus'y 
ixiK'iided  funds  will  have  been  wasted. 
•  Precipitous  shilli"  in  funds  fiom  one 
lesearch  eflorl,  to  another.  Dr.  Le'.iti-ky 
staled,  are  '■no'.oriou.-.lv  eost-ine;fective." 

The  .second  i^roblem  Dr.  Lovir.sky  ad- 
dre.'Std  is  the  proJ10.^ed  elimination  of 
Federal  siipiort  for  NIH  re>eanh  tr;  ;n- 
in;;  fiiaiit  nrofcramo.  During  their  train- 
ing medieal  researchers  are  dirccUy 
rospciuible  for  the  conduct  of  many  re- 
rcarch  projects.  NIII  trahiiiifi  pro'^rams 
have  been  a  piiaiar.\  source  of  iinesli- 
fu'or^  now  (onductiii'.  major  iiro^raia-s 
«I  le^taicli  If  llie-ie  trainin  ;  i  .o:,;rains 
a.rc  elimiii:  u  d,  lui*  u.-uK  will  h'-  a  prave 


rc-duction  in  existing  biomedical  research 
as  well  as  a  limitation  on  future  health- 
related  research. 

Finally,  he  cited  the  cut  in  funds  as 
having  .seriotLs  eonseciuences  for  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine  in 
terms  of  faculty  salary  support.  The 
fr.cuKy  already  ter^ches  twice  as  many 
students  as  it  did  5  years  ago.  but  if  the 
administration  cutbacks  go  into  effect, 
sorno  faculty  members  will  have  to  be  rc- 
Icprcd. 

H'  M.in  r;  ^:■:^"I:;^. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Sobota  is  the  exaa- 
itve  director  of  the  Health  Planning 
Coun-il  for  Greater  Boston,  Inc.  In  his 
testimony,  he  noted  that  the  compvehen- 
si;c  health  planning  pro;jram  had  for  a 
long  lime  been  paralleliiij  and  occasion- 
ally duplicating  the  regional  medical 
lirogiam.  which  the  r.dministration 
wants  to  end.  This  has  occurred,  Mr.  So- 
bota iaid,  because  of  tlio  'vague,'"  "in- 
consistent," and  "meandering"  Federal 
approach  to  health  planning. 

Mr.  Sobota  rcemphasized  the  notion 
that  health  and  health  care  should  be 
viewed  as  rights  rather  than  as  priv- 
ileges; but  he  noted  that  currently  the 
impression  is  left  by  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  "Health  is  a 
Fiscal  Option."  If  health  care  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  n|:ht.  he  said.  Con"rc.s.s  must 
take  definitive  legislative  action  to  cre- 
ate a  ntional  health  care  system  that 
emrantees  "universal  entitlement"  to 
health  care. 

Mr.  William  O.-liiraa.  a:^islant  pro- 
fessor. Depi  rtment  of  Community  Orga- 
nization— Social  Or^ranization.  Bo.'tou 
College  School  of  Social  Work,  and  proj- 
ect director,  NIMH  community  mental 
health  training  project,  testified  with 
Frederick  L.  Ahefun.  Ph.  D.,  chairman 
n:rartment  of  Community  Organiza- 
;  inn— Social  Planning.  Boston  College 
Graduate  School  of  So"ial  Work,  and 
project  director,  .section  3141  c>  compre- 
heivive  health  planner  training  program. 

Mr.  O.-^hima  and  Dr.  Ahearn  te.^tified 
'hat  recent  Federal  cutbacks  in  health 
(ducat ion  have  seriously  jeopardized  the 
Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  So- 
eial  Work's  program  in  comprehensive 
health  planning.  The  school  is  being  cut 
by  about  50  percent  this  year  for  student 
and  faculty  .suiiport.  Next  year  the  pro- 
gram will  not  exist.  Not  only  does  this 
;>rcgmn  jn-ovide  liealrh  services  which 
restore,  rehabilitate,  and  revitalize,  but 
It  is  equally  concemod  about  the  creation 
«  f  service^,  directed  at  the  prevention  of 
tiir-abilitics  and  at  the  promotion  of  po.-i- 
tive  social  and  health  functioning. 

i;QU.\TKiN'  Ar:u  r.i.sf.T.en  :   \  EAnc.^::v 

Dr.  Mitchell  T.  Rabkin.  general  direc- 
tor of  the  Beth  I.^rael  Hospital  in  Boston 
and  associate  proiessor  of  medicine  at 
the  Beth  Isiael  Hcsi.ntal,  H.avard  Medi- 
'•■:d  School,  holds  the  view  that  when  the 
benents  of  Federal  suppoil  for  medical 
education  and  research  aie  taken  into 
r>ccount,  lhe.se  jirograms  are  really  a  bar- 
pain  lor  their  iirice.  By  funding  training 
:ind  research  in  univt;riily  hospitals,  he 
S'  id.  we  ir..sure  that  there  will  be  sufli- 
ciiiit  numbers  of  jjraelicing  jlr.sicians, 
i  .aehei.s.  and  rc:;carclier'  for  the  future. 
Dr.  I^abkin  al..o  tock  exception  to  the 
adiiui.i'  iratiou's  artiuir.ents  that  rnedii  al 


researcliers  could  aiToid  the  co.-.ts  (,f  then- 
advanced  training,  and  lie  also  disaf-recd 
with  the  contention  tiiat  there  are  al- 
ready sutneient  nunibei,s  ci  medical  re- 
.•^earchers  and  teachei.s.  Summing  up.  he 
said  that  tiie  decision  to  cut  r=;rants  for 
training  and  reseaicli  my  save  money 
now,  but  result  in  a  lack  of  iJhysicians 
for  the  future.  In  .'hort.  it  may  be  a  Qeci- 
sion  ^ennv  wise  bin  peund  foolish." 

BXOMECICAL   r.EStMi-li  :    .AD.iilNISTR.^TX' 'N 
P.".(:>PL.>.SAL3    \ND   r.LSPoNyKS 

Dr.  Roger  W.  Jennlo:;  is  the  chief  cf 
nrsit.  Laboratory  for  Caibohydratc  Re- 
.'■r'areh.  M..-;.<;' achu.retts  General  Hospital. 
Boston.  Ma-'-  and  proft^sor  of  biological 
chemi-try  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
Schorl. 

Liko  many  of  his  colleag'/.es  in  the 
health  iM'ofession.  Dr.  Jeanloz  was  con- 
co?'ned  about  the  impact  of  proposed  re- 
ductions in  rederal  <:ni^r-ort  of  biomedi- 
cal resenrrh..  and  noted  that  these  cut- 
backs would  take  tlie  following  forms- 
first,  redueticn  in  the  total  amount  ol 
research  money  available;  .'■econd.  siiut- 
ing  di.'=tnbution  of  medical  re.'^carcli 
funds  from  a  grant  system,  which  is  ac- 
ce.ssible  to  nonprofit  institutions,  to  a 
contract  system  which  gives  an  advan- 
tage to  industrral  laboratories;  and  third. 
a  sr.bstanti  '1  decrease  in  seholar.siiip  and 
training  fund  grants. 

If  th.e.sc  admini.stt-ttion  propcsal.'-  aie 
allv.,c-d  to  talce  r-Tcrt  lie  sairt.  the  re.<-ult: 
will  be  unfortunate  not  only  for  the  med- 
ical in.stiiutions.  faculties,  rccarchor-. , 
and  ■■tiuicnts  who  vi'l  be  mo.  I  directly 
affected.  Rather  the  real  losers  will  be 
the  rest  of  us  and  Jiiiure  generations,  v.ho 
will  be  deprived  of  long  term  benef.is  in 
health  care  that  .stem  directly  fiom  bio- 
medical rerj.-^arch. 

Continuing.  Dr.  Jeanloz  peiived  out 
that  as  the  weaJthie.-t  Nation  in  the 
w,-orld.  ether,  .smaller,  nations  look  to  u- 
for  Icader.^hi-p  in  this  field.  We  can  af- 
ford to  fund  re^e.  rch  which  will  result 
in  bCiiefit .  to  all  m.inkind.  Due  to  cur  ;)o- 
sition.  other  countries  turn  to  us  for  aid 
end  t!-ainii;y  of  thr>ir  own  i.ilv-.-sicians  r,nd 
re'-eari-hcrs.  We  must  not  let  tliem  down 

Dr.  Kurt  Is.-^elbacher  of  tlie  Har\a;d 
Medical  School,  commented  on  four  area.-- 
of  re.-.earch.  Dr.  Is.selbacher  is  the  iM;tl- 
hnlcrcdl  profe.s.sor  of  medicine  at  tiie 
Harvard  Medical  School,  chairman  of  ilic 
Fvecutivc  Coramittee  on  the  De-iartment 
of  Medicine  at  the  H.avard  Medic  d 
School,  and  chairman  of  the  Har':.rd 
Univer.-ity  Cancer  Ccmmittec. 

Dr.  Is.-jelbacher  stressed  the  impoi- 
t  nice  of  the  medical  research  trninin;; 
and  ff!lo\'-'<hip  iJio.erains.  The.-e  iraiiiin)4 
progrr.ms.  he  asserted,  are  the  mech.an- 
i-.ms  for  encouraging  the  best  mind."  of 
our  Nation  to  be  biouglit  into  the  held 
of  medical  research  end  medical  school 
teaching.  While  ;-uch  private  organi-'a- 
tion.s  a",  t'l"  .^merican  Cancer  Society  do 
pru\ide  :,ome  financial  support,  only  the 
Fedeial  Government  has  funds  of  the 
ncces.^ary  imgnitude  to  adequately  fund 
training  and  fellowship  programs. 

Di .  I^sclb.^eher  responded  to  tlie  argu- 
ment tliat  there  are  already  enough  med- 
ical research  by  noting  that  less  than 
^  pCiCei-'t  of  meciic-'l  .-ciiool  graduates  go 
into  full-time  medical  academic  career.-, 
:  iid  even  fewer  into  fiwl-time  icse.neh. 
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In  addition,  in  resjjonse  to  the  argu- 
ment that  an  individual  can  bear  the 
costs  of  research  training  by  taking  out 
loans.  Dr.  Isselbacher  pointed  out  that — 
Over  36',  of  graduate  students  have  a  ma- 
jor indebtedness  ,ind  over  56',  of  medical 
si  udcms  are  in  debt  by  tlie  time  tliey  grndii- 
n'c.  More  tlian  50'.  of  the  individttals  wlio 
ure  in  training  and  fellovvsliip  programs  are 
in  debt  and  70  75',  of  tliis  group  have  i  Ji- 
cated  that  iliey  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  rcsearcli  tnaning  if  iheir  train- 
ing had  to  be  achieved  on  the  ba.-sis  of  loans 
bf'-aii.se  of  tlieir  ah-(  ady  :a^'ui!c:a;l  indcb'ed- 

Co)itinuing,  Dr.  Isselbiieiier  pointed  out 
tlie  importance  of  b:.;-ie  or  fundament. d 
research.  Dr.  Isselbacher  cited  several 
examples  where  important  discoveries 
have  been  made  by  accident,  sometimes 
during  the  cour.'-e  of  nonrelatcd  research. 

Specifically,  he  noted  recent  advances 
in  Ui-derstanding  the  role  of  viru.>es  in 
ihe  cau.>ation  of  cancer,  the  eradication 
of  poliomyelitis,  the  breakthrough  in  the 
antibiotic  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  tiie 
control  of  viral  hepatitis,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  Parkinson's  disease. 

Next,  he  noted  that  funding  of  aiiphcd 
research  cannot  be  carried  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  basic  research.  Every  maior 
scientific  breakthrough  has  been  ba.sed 
on  a  solid  foundation  of  fundamental  re- 
search which  extended  over  a  long  period 
cf  years. 

Finally,  Dr.  Is.selbac'  er  chid.Ki  the  ad- 
r.inistration  for  its  de.>irc  to  eliminate 
t!ie  peer  review  mechanism  of  deier- 
mining  the  awarding  of  NIII  research 
funds.  The  sub.-titutc  would  be  a  .system 
•^'•hich  would  j:pread  research  dollars 
across  the  country  on  a  gcographicallv 
equitable  basis.  While  this  mav  vield  the 
best  results  iiolitieally.  Dr.  Isselbacher 
snid.  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  .scicn- 
tifieally.  The  peer  review  system  awards 
■grants  solely  on  the  ba.,ii,  of  seicntifie 
merit. 

Dr.  Frederick  J,  Stohlman.  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  medicine  and  research  at  St 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Brighton,  Ma.ss., 
criticized  the  spending  priorities  of  the 
administration.  He  was  particularly 
irked  by  the  retroactive  nature  of  cuts  in 
NIH  biomedical  research  funding- 

In  March  |I973),  Directors  of  exi.v.in^' 
rraunn'^'  Program.s  were  advl.sed  that  no  new 
'omniitnients  made  after  tlie  29th  of  Jan- 
uary would  be  honored. 

These  retroactive  cuts  i.osed  numerous 
problems  for  the  directors  who  had  to 
rnake  immediate  and  drastic  cuts  in  areas 
!or  which  funding  hid  been  anticipated 

Continuing.  Dr.  Stohlman  refuted  two 
arguments  u.-ed  by  the  administration  in 
defense  of  the  cutbacks.  First,  the  ad- 
ministration contend.-,  that  a  significant 
number  of  researchers  whose  training 
had  been  financed  by  the  Government 
liave  not  !)roven  to  be  successful  investi- 
gators and  hence  have  not  gone  into  the 
academic  field.  Drawing  an  analogy  to 
the  President's  favorite  pastime  every- 
one who  goes  out  for  the  football  team 
docs  not  nece.s.-arily  make  it.  Whv.  Dr 
Stohlman  asks,  should  not  this  be  recog- 
nized in  research  also? 

The  second  argument— and  the  most 
(onimon— made  by  the  administration  is 
tliat  if  the  financial  rewards  of  medical 
:escareh  ai-e  great  enough,   people   will 


make  sacrifices  and  incur  debts  to  achieve 
the  necessary  training.  Dr.  Stohlman 
pointed  out  that  individuals  considering 
advanced  training  already  have  a  college 
degree  and  a  degree  in  medicine  and 
hence  would  be  under-tandably  reluctant 
to  undertake  further  debts  for  advanced 
training,  given  the  questionable  finan- 
cial rewards  of  biomedical  re.seareh, 
especially  with  the  lucrative  option  of 
private  i^ractiee. 

Dr.  Stohlman  a!-o  noted  that  current 
reduction  in  biomedical  research  train- 
ing funds  would  sharply  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  invcsti.aators  a  decade  from  now.-. 
In  addition.  Dr.  Stohlman  spoke  of  the 
need  to  continue  b,.sie  medical  rese-^rch 
ciid  not  .spend  all  funds  on  medical  "de- 
velopment" projects. 

.\-I!t      TR.Air.-INT.      GR.ANTS:       CANCKR      AND      IlLAIir 
FF.SEAU^I! 

Dr.  Thomas  Ryan,  chief  of  clinical 
cardiolotiy,  University  Hospital,  Boston. 
Mass..  and  in'ofessor  of  medicine,  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine,  noted  that 
liie  method  ol  funding  currently  em- 
l-'loyed  by  tlie  Ma.ssachu.setts  Heart  A.s.so- 
( laticn  will  be  usele  s  if  Federal  funds 
are  cut  off. 

Tiie  Massachu.sctts  Heart  Association 
will  fund  any  .single  pro.icct  or  trainee  at 
a  level  up  to  ,510,000  annually.  The  idea 
beiiind  tliis  is  that  with  this  initial 
money,  the  research  will  be  able  to  pro- 
uress  to  the  ))oint  w.hcre  it  would  com- 
pete more  successfully  at  the  Federal 
level  and  receive  realistic  budgetary 
supiiort. 

Dr.  Rvan  also  spoke  of  the  jiro- 
tected  "  time,  for  the  teacher,  that  NIH 
biomedical  research  grants  and  fellow- 
.-hips  pay  lor.  Noting  that  :liis  protected 
time,  which  benefits  both  the  teacher  and 
tiie  trainee,  would  be  reduced  without 
NIII  grants.  Dr.  Ryan  eomme>ued  that 
w  hile  there  may  be  some  inecjuiiies  in  tlie 
j-rcsent  NIH  grant  system.  tl;ci-e  are  ways 
to  deal  with  these  inequities  .sliort  "of 
"pi'ecipitously  shutting  down  ilic  whole 
.->ystcm." 

Dr.  Leo  Stoibaeh  is  the  chief  of  m-^di- 
ciiie,  Pondville  Ho.spital,  Walpole.  M;,ss., 
and  a."sociate  profes.sor  of  medicine. 
Tufts  University  Sc'iool  of  Medicine.  Dr, 
William  Fish.man  is  the  ciireetor  of  the 
Cancer  lUsearch  Center  at  Tufts  Uni- 
versity, 

In  their  joint  testimony.  Dr.  Stoibaeh 
and  Dr.  Fishm-in  pointed  out  that  dcsjiite 
the  President's  conquest  of  cancer 
pronouncements  and  otlicr  \  erbal  attacks 
on  tins  disease,  ne  has  consistently  re- 
leased substantially  less  money  than  has 
been  approjiriated  for  cancer  researcli. 
This  policy  of  saying  one  tliiiv:  and  doing 
another  i.;  both  dcceijtive  and  destruc- 
tive, according  to  Dr.  Stolbacli  and  Dr. 
Fishman. 

Dr.  Stoibaeh  and  Dr.  Fi  hnian  also 
stated  tliai  as  a  result  of  tlie  anticipated 
termination  of  NIH  re-careli  fellowsliips. 
fully  50  pei'cent  of  the  medie.il  staff  posi- 
tions at  the  Tufts  Cancer  Union  would 
h.ave  to  be  eliminated.  In  .iddition.  tiie 
oi;erations  of  tlie  Tufts  Canter  Unit 
would  also  be  adversely  a;!ected  by  the 
proposed  elimination  of  the  regional 
medical  program,  which  has  facilitated 
communication  between  cancer  speeial- 
:-t-.   Finally,   ilic  two  doctors  criticized 


the  proposal  to  .shift  to  research  con- 
tracts, .stating  that  this  approach  would 
"stifie original  thinking     "  •." 

Ni:i    RESnARCH    grants:     PEFR    REVirw    AND 
SCIF.WTiriC    MERIT 

Dr.  Jerome  Gross,  biologist  at  the  Mas- 
.sachusetts  General  Hosjiital  in  Boston. 
Ma>s..  and  iirofes.sor  of  medicine.  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  addressed  himself 
to  the  proposed  elimination  of  the  NIH 
peer  re\icw  rnetliod  of  awarding  re- 
search grants. 

According  to  Dr.  Gro.ss.  it  .seems  that 
tlierc  has  been  a  concerted  and  thinly 
disguLscd  cffoit  which  began  over  7 
years  ago  to  abolish  the  peer  review  s\  - 
tern.  In  19G6.  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  was  vi.ated  by  three  paid 
industrial  consultants  to  tlie  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  These  consultants 
suggested  that  the  ho.spital  should  "get 
smait"  and  administer  their  researcli 
•  more  in  line  with  industrial  proced- 
ures. Suggesting  that  the  proposal  to  do 
away  with  tne  peer  review  system  were 
at  least  in  part  an  industry  effort  to 
grab  a  larger  part  of  the  research  fund- 
ing jiie.  Dr.  Gross  echoed  criticism  of 
other  witnesses  by  noting  that  in  a  con- 
tract  .system,  the  importance  of  the  S(  ;- 
entific  merit  of  a  research  proiicsal 
would  be  diminished.  Dr.  Gro-^s  argue  1 
vi'^ornusly  that  Congress  and  the  NIH 
siiould  receive  outside  opinions  on  the 
relative  merit  of  the  peer  review  system 
before  doing  away  with  it. 

niS-.n    TRMNING    GRANTS 

Dr.  Elliot  G.  Mi.shler  is  the  director  of 
p.syciiclogical  research  at  tlic  Massaeira- 
setts  Mental  Health  Center  in  Bosip.i. 
Mass..  and  an  as.socia'i.e  profe.sor.  de- 
Iia rtment  of  jisychiatry.  Harvard  Medi- 
cal S(-hool. 

Dr.  Mi>hler"s  testimony  was  concerned 
with  budget  cuts  as  they  apply  to  psy- 
chiatric researcli.  He  cited  numerous  on- 
going research  projects  which  would  be 
suddenly  terminated  if  NIMH  training 
grants  are  ended.  Since  a  great  deal  of 
research  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
and  changes  in  mental  health  services 
have  resulted  directly  from  these  re- 
.seareh grants,  he  felt  that  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  eliminating  these 
P'-ograms  would  have  a  destine tive  im- 
pact on  research  in  mental  health  and 
thus  on  our  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  causes  of  and  therapies  for 
mental  illness.  If  these  cutbacks  take 
place,  the  research  training  program  ;n 
.'ocird  p.-ycliiatry  at  Harvard  University, 
which  Dr.  Mishler  directs,  would,  with- 
in a  year,  cease  to  exist  in  all  but  name. 

IK.'.lNI.Ni;  GRANTS  AND  MrDlCAI,  Eul  CATION 

Dr.  Theodore  B.  Baylcs  is  the  direc- 
tor of  training  grants.  Robert  Breck 
Bngiiam  Hosimal.  and  clinical  associate 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  Harvard 
Mcdit-al  School.  He  gave  e\idcnce  to  lay 
to  rest  claim>  of  the  administration  that 
NIH  training  programs  finance  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  doctors  who  go  into  pri- 
vate practice.  Seventy-seven  percent  of 
the  graduate,  of  the  training  program  at 
the  Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital  with 
which  Dr.  Bayles  is  involved  are  current- 
ly involved  in  research,  whereas  only  16 
percent  are  in  i.>rnate  practice.  The  re- 
maining 7  percent  are  mothers  who  are 
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at  home  witli  their  children.  They  indi- 
c.i'.cd  tliat  they  would  be  returning  to 
vr.-farch  soon. 

Dr.  Peter  Shur.  uninunoloeKst  and 
I  iu'uniatologist  at  the  Robert  Breck 
Kri^ham  Hospital,  and  associate  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical 
S  liool.  entered  as  testimony  the  address 
ot  Dr.  Neal  S.  Bricker  before  the  65th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Clinical  Investigation,  Inc..  in 
Ail.:ntic  City.  N.J..  April  30.  1973.  He 
cited  three  major  elements  as  corapoMii'-'. 
the  present  threat  to  medical  and  bio- 
medical rcsearcli. 

Tiie  first  element  is  the  termination 
p[  Federal  support  for  the  traininE;  of 
new  biomedical  t,cientist.s  and  teacher.-;. 
He  refuted  three  of  the  adimnistration's 
arguments  for  cutting  off  all  re.searcli 
training  funds.  First,  the  administration 
.says  that  there  is  an  e.\ce.--.s  of  qualified 
manpower  in  many  areas  of  biomedical 
research.  He  commented  tiiat  tins  argu- 
ment is  totally  in  error.  The  administra- 
tion's evidence  for  this  argument  is  the 
number  of  requests  for  grants  for  re- 
.search.  This.  Dr.  Bricker  contends,  is 
not  an  accurate  measure  of  the  number 
of  researciicis  or  the  need  f  m-  more  re- 
searchers. 

Second,  the  admini.,Liation  i  (intends 
that  the  Federal  Governmem  does  not 
supi)ort  graduate  training  in  an.\'  other 
area.  He  notes  here  that  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  confusing  graduate 
irainirig  with  postdoctoral  trumiiii, 
Furtiier.  ni  contrast  to  other  areas  of 
research,  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
major  investor  in  biomedical  research  in 
this  country.  To  protect  its  investment, 
the  Government  must  insure  that  the  re- 
search is  carried  out  by  hrjhlv  skilled 
and  trained  i^ersonnel 

Finally,  the  adniinistration  argue.- 
tiiat  students  may  take  out  low-cost 
loars  to  compensate  for  tlie  removal  of 
grants.  Here,  again,  the  argument  in  re- 
sponse was  made  that  by  the  time  a  stu- 
dent reaches  the  postdoctoral  level,  he 
or  she  does  not  want  to  incur  any  fur- 
ther debt  when  the  lucrative  oi^tion  of 
private  iiractice  is  available. 

Dr.  Bricker's  .>;econd  major  point  v.as 
m  oi);;osition  to  the  dov.ngrading  cf  basic 
research  He  pointed  out  that  basic  re- 
.search  is  essential  imsmuch  as  it  pro- 
vides medical  researchers  v. ith  an  un- 
remitting flow  of  basic  information  upon 
which   other   di-cove:ie^    can   be   niade. 

Finally.  Dr.  Bricker  di^cu^sed  con- 
tracts versu-;  grants  for  medical  research. 
The  contract  system,  is  unv.orkable.  Dr 
Bricker  states,  because  tliere  is  no  way 
to  tell  beforehand  which  line  of  research 
uill  be  fruitful  and  which  will  be  u.se- 
less.  There  is  no  one  who  knows  what 
unpredictcd  benefits  will  result  from  the 
research  in  any  particular  field 

I)IABFTE5    RESFARCH 

.Anne  Quackenbos  is  the  president  of 
JJiabetes  Research,  Inc.  of  Wayland. 
Mass.  In  her  submitted  testimony,  she 
I  ot\ceded  that  there  were,  indeed,  re- 
search programs  which  had  outlived 
I  heir  u.sefulne.ss.  But.  .she  said,  the  meat 
ax  was  not  the  right  approach.  All  re- 
.eaich  ijrograms  shotild  be  studied  in 
order  to  determine  which  ones  should  be 


terminated  and  which  ones  sliould  con- 
tinue to  be  tunded. 

Further,  she  chided  the  admini.tration 
for  its  supix)rt  of  only  programs  which 
will  yield  quick  results.  One  never  knows. 
she  stated,  when  a  ma.ior  breakthrough 
will  be  made  in  the  cure  for  cancer  or 
tlic  treatment  of  heart  diseases.  Speak- 
ing sijecifically  of  diabetes  research. 
Mrs.  Quackenbos  noted  in  behalf  of 
Diabetes  Research.  Inc.,  that  the  S8.2 
million  .-pent  by  the  NIH  for  diabetes 
research  grants  r;  uneconomical  in  view 
o!  tiie  fact  liiat  diabetes  costs  this  Na- 
tion S2  billion  a  year.  Mrs.  Quackenbos 
also  expressed  tiie  support  of  her  orga- 
inzation  for  the  peer  review  mechanism 
of  determining  NLH  researcli  grant:-. 

P-  Y  r !  1 1 A  IT  IC    KESr.\RC  H 

Dr.  ,]ohn  Nelson,  director  of  child  jisy- 
ciiiatry  training  at  the  Soutli  Shore 
Mental  Health  Ceiiter.  submitted  n  state- 
ment al  o  on  the  effects  of  the  budget 
cuts  on  p.sycliiatric  research.  He  pointed 
out  tiiat.  dcsinte  the  fact  that  iisychiatry 
and  ciuld  psychiatry  have  been  sup- 
ijorted  since  Woild  War  II  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, child  psychiatrists  are  still  scarce 
and  ixKirly  distributed.  Removing  train- 
ing support  at  tliis  time  wiJI.  in  all  likeli- 
liood.  clioke  oil  the  sui)]ily  of  these  nec- 
essary specialist^;. 

Dr.  Nelson  also  noted  that,  rather  than 
terminating  NIH  and  NIMH  research 
training  programs  a.s  a  result  of  a  few 
abu.ses.  whereby  individuals  receiving 
Government-subsidized  training  went 
into  private  jiractice.  a  better  answer 
would  be  to  expect  trainees  receiving 
Government  financial  supjjort  to  .spend 
some  time  in  service  in  public  institu- 
tions In  fact.  I  might  add  parentlieti- 
caily  that  H  R.  7V24.  passed  by  the  House 
on  May  31.  1973.  established  sucli  a  're- 
cjuiied  service  or  repayment"  scheme. 

S    NATIONAL    EKiMF.rjKAI.    RESEAtlCH    POLlrV 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Ebert.  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  and  president  of 
tiie  Association  of  American  Physicians, 
submitted  a,s  testimony  the  address 
which  he  delivered  to  the  85th  annual 
meeting  of  the  a.s,sociation  held  on  May  1. 
1973.  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Dr.  Ebert  also 
discus  ed  five  pro|K>sals  which  should  be 
considered  in  the  reformulation  of  a  na- 
tioiial  policy  of  biomedical  research,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  would  protect  univer- 
sities and  medical  schools  from  the  kind 
of  distortion  which  ha.s  characterized 
medical  research  in  the  past  several 
decades. 

First,  there  should  be  as  sharp  a  sepa- 
ration as  possible  between  the  funding 
of  medical  education  and  medical  re- 
search. 

Second,  members  of  the  university 
community  must  bejnn  to  tliink  more 
as  faculties  and  less  as  special  Interest 
groups.  Such  an  approach  is  more  like- 
ly to  solve  tlie  fundamental  problems  of 
disease. 

Third,  training  programs  should  be  re- 
defined as  training  of  future  faculty 
rather  than  .solely  for  research. 

Fourth,  the  usefulness  of  very  large 
center  grants  should  be  questioned  both 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  tiniversity 
and  the  possible  distortion  of  its  mission 


as  well  as  the  research  productivity  of 
such  grants. 

Lastly,  the  university  should  use  its  in- 
fluence to  counterbalance  the  overem- 
pha-sis  on  the  categorical  approach  to 
research.  Dr.  Elbert  would  go  e\en  one 
step  further  and  urge  the  complete  di.>- 
solution  of  the  categorical  in.-Litufe.s. 

HO.SPITAL    (  "JSTS 

On  another  area  of  health  care  under 
financial  stress.  Wi'ham  S.  Brines,  ad- 
ministrative vice  pre.-idcnt  of  the  New- 
ton Welle.sley  Hospital  in  Newton.  Ma.;.-... 
and  uovernor  cf  distiict  1  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Hospital  Administrators, 
addressed  the  increase  in  hosjjital  costs. 
Refuting  the  administration's  charges 
that  increased  hospital  costs  have  re- 
sulted from  ineflicient.  wasteful,  or  un- 
reasonable practices.  Mr.  Brines  cited 
several  of  the  reasons  for  increases  in 
cc;,ls.  sucli  as:  the  purchase  of  new  and 
advanced  equipment:  changes  in  the  hos- 
pitalization practices  of  physicians:  and 
lack  of  concern  by  individuals  about  their 
own  health.  It  is  unreasonable,  according 
to  Mr.  Brir.es.  to  expect  that  the  employ- 
ees of  tlie  hospital  .should  bear  the  full 
burden  of  the  cost  increases,  in  the  form 
of  ceilinos  on  wages.  Hospitals  must  re- 
ceive financial  support  from  the  Go. - 
ernment. 

APMTN'TsTR.'Tin-;  rT;oro=;Ai.s :  D\M.»t;F  vr.>:  A'.'Ar..- 

11.)    C'JMf 

In  conchision.  the  testimony  tliat  I  re- 
ceived from  the  distinguished  individuals 
who  appeared  before  my  health  hearings 
in  Newton.  Mass..  as  well  as  from  those 
who  were  unable  to  attend  but  submitted 
testimony,  constitutes  a  valuable  com- 
l^ilation  of  expertise  en  the  cnlif.d  auc- 
tions of  Federal  health  care  jjrogiams 
that  are  now  under  congressional 
s:-rufiny. 

The  evider.ce  of  these  hearing.-,  is  that 
ihe  administration  proposals  to  reduce 
fuiidhig  for  medical  education,  biomedi- 
cal research-,  and  other  liealth  programs 
would  have  a  seiiously  damaging  eifect 
not  only  on  the  current  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  health  care,  but  also  on  licalth 
care  and  medical  knowledge  in  tlie  years 
to  come. 

CongrC'S  ha;  taken  commendable  ac- 
tion in  supporting  health  'Jiogram.-  that 
henefit  million.-,  of  Americans.  This  Hou.se 
in  I'arlicular  deserves  praise  tor  its  far- 
sightcd  aiijjroach  to  licalth  research  and 
program.  Tiiere  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
liowevcr.  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
take  to  heart  the  great  weight  of  c\i- 
dence  in  .support  of  tiie  Federal  health 
p-oirams  that  he  has  previously  opposed. 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  approve  the 
pendin'-'  legislation  to  continue  the  bio- 
medical research  training  programs  of 
the  NIH  and  the  reasonable  appropria- 
tions bill  for  health  i^rograms  in  the  1974 
fiscal  year. 


1  HE  NORTHEAST  RAIL  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
inevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  '^Tr  Adams'  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legi.slation  intended  to 
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bring  about  a  long-range  solution  to  the 
northeast  rail  crisis.  The  chronic  ailment 
of  the  rail  transportation  system  in  the 
Northeast  has  now  reached  a  crisis  stage. 
On  Monday.  July  2,  the  trustees  of  the 
Penn  Central  must  present  to  the  judge 
in  the  Penn  Central  reorganization  case 
either  a  plan  for  reorganization  or  liqui- 
dation of  that  huge  transportation  en- 
terprise. "Ihe  clock  is  beginning  to  run 
and  we  are  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Even  if  the  judge  does  not  order  liqui- 
dation to  begin  on  October  1  of  this  year, 
hard  economics  may  bring  an  end  to  rail 
service  on  the  Penn  Central.  The  cash 
projections  show  that  the  Penn  Central 
will  run  out  of  money  during  the  winter 
quarter  of  1974.  Without  cash  to  meet 
its  payroll,  the  railroad  will  stop.  There 
are  five  other  railroads  in  bankruptcy  in 
the  Northeast  whose  fate  also  hangs  in 
the  balance.  The  Congress  must  act.  and 
act  before  the  end  of  this  session,  if  nec- 
essary rail  service  to  the  Northeast  and 
throughout  the  territory  served  by  the 
bankrupt  railroads  is  to  be  continued. 

I  think  there  is  general  agreement 
among  my  colleagues  that  rail  service 
is  too  vital  to  the  Northeast  and  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  to  be  allowed  to 
totally  cease.  Tliis  was  demonstrated  by 
the  prompt  action  the  Congre.ss  took  to 
forestall  a  strike  in  the  lalxir  dispute  in 
February.  The  question  now  is  not 
whether  rail  ser\ice  should  be  saved,  but 
how  best  this  should  be  done. 

Over  the  past  months  I  have  woiked 
to  develop  an  orderly  and  fair  .solution 
which  would  recognize  the  many  inter- 
ests involved  in  this  complex  problem — 
the  shippers,  rail  labor,  cities  and  com- 
munities dependent  on  rail  .service,  the 
rail  industry  and  the  creditors.  The  pro- 
po.sal  I  offer  today  represents  an  honest 
attempt  at  consen.sus.  and  I  do  not  claim 
sole  authorship  of  the  ideas  it  contains. 
The  proposal  has  elements  of  the  DOT 
plan,  the  recommendations  of  the  ICC 
and  the  helpful  suggestions  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  It  reflects  input  from  the  rail 
brotherhoods  and  their  willingness  to 
accept  some  basic  changes  in  the  North- 
east, if  the  design  of  the  new  rail  system 
were  done  by  a  public  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission, the  basic  rights  of  the  rail 
worker  to  just  compensation  were  re- 
spected and  the  rail  system  in  the  North- 
east remained  in  the  private  sector. 

Tlie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  seeks 
to  meet  not  only  the  needs  of  the  North- 
east, but  of  the  railroad  ,system  nation- 
ally. Title  I  provides  financial  assistance 
for  all  the  surface  tran.'^portation  modes 
for  needed  capital  inve.stment  through 
a  program  of  guaranteed  loans  and  help 
for  the  freight  car  shortage  through  in- 
sured loans  for  the  purchase  of  rolling 
.stock  by  railroads.  The  Title  I  insured 
loan  program  is  similar  to  that  contained 
in  S.  1149.  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 
Title  III  provides  for  spc-edier  procedures 
for  abandonment  of  railroad  lines,  but 
adds  a  70-percent  Federal,  30-percent 
State  subsidy  to  cover  the  losses  on  a  line 
proposed  for  abandonment,  which  a 
State  wanted  kept  in  operation.  Both  of 
these  titles  are  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  iH.R. 
f/y6b)  which  I  introduced  earlier.  They 
have  been  modified  to  include  amend- 


ments agreed  to  by  rail  labor  and  the 
surface  transportation  carriers. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  the  Northeast 
Transportation  Act,  the  .suggested  .solu- 
tion I  am  oiTering  to  the  rail  crLsis  in  the 
Northeast. 

In  describin:-;  the  provisions  of  title  II, 
I  would  first  identify  its  basic  compo- 
nents. 

First,  the  rail  system  for  the  Northeast 
must  be  defined.  Second,  there  must  be 
created  a  means  of  financing  a  viable, 
restructured  .system.  Third,  a  new  cor- 
poration, with  a  self-liquidating  Govern- 
ment investment,  must  be  established  to 
oj>erate  the  .system. 

My  bill  would  create  a  blue  ribbon 
Northeast  Transportation  Commission — 
NETC — on  which  would  serve  repre- 
.sentatives  of  all  the  interests  involved,  to 
design  the  new  system.  A  Federal  cor- 
poration, the  Federal  National  Railway 
A.ssociation—FNR.A— would  provide  fi- 
nancial backing.  A  new  rail  carrier,  the 
Northeast  Rail  Corp.— NERC— would 
operate  the  system. 

At  its  outset,  the  Nortlieast  Rail  Corp. 
would  be  owned  by  FNRA,  which  would 
purchase  $500  million  of  its  class  A  pre- 
ferred stock.  The  Northeast  Rail  Corp. 
would  also  is-ue  a  class  B  preferred  stock 
and  common  stock,  which  could  be  u.sed 
to  purchase  the  transportation  as.sets  of 
the  bankrupt  railroads.  Ii  would  also 
have  available  cash  and  Goveramcnt 
guaranteed  bonds  i.ssued  by  FNRA. 

Thus  the  NERC  would  have  cash  from 
the  sale  of  its  class  A  prelerred  stock 
and  from  FNRA  "soft  loans,"  as  well  as 
its  cla.ss  B  preferred  stock  and  its  com- 
mon stock  to  exchange  with  the  bank- 
rupt railroads  for  the  transportation  as- 
sets needed  to  .serve  the  northeastern 
luirt  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  difiicult  problem  is  to  de- 
termine what  is  tire  necessary  public  rail 
service  for  tlie  Nortiieast.  and  wlio 
should  make  that  decision.  Frankly. 
there  is  not  much  support  for  allowing 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  de- 
sign the  system  by  liimself.  and  then  to 
allow  Presidentially  appointed  mcorpor- 
ators  of  a  new  corporation  to  designate 
the  points  to  be  served  and  the  lines  to 
serve  them.  My  bill  would  establish 
broadly  representative  Northeast  Trans- 
portation Commission — NETC— to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  regional  plan  for 
rail  service  in  the  Northeast.  The  NETC 
would  use  as  the  basis  of  its  work  a  basic 
point-to-point  outline  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  submit  to  it  within  30  days 
of  enactment  of  the  statute.  The  NETC 
would  be  composed  of  13  members, 
with  an  executive  director  who  would 
serve  ex  officio.  The  composition  would 
be; 

One  upon  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Go\ernor's  Conference;  one  upon 
reconmiendation  of  llie  NARUC;  one 
upon  recommendation  of  tlie  National 
League  of  Cities/Conference  oi  Mayors; 
two  upon  rc<  ommendation  of  the  AAR; 
one  upon  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America:  three 
upon  recommendation  of  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League:  one  upon 
recommendation  of  the  National  A.sso- 
ciation    of    Railroad    Pas.sengers:     tv\0 


upon  recommendation  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
one  representing  the  operating  employ- 
ees and  one  who  repiesents  the  noii- 
operating  employees. 

The  regional  plan  would  be  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  reorganization  and  restruc- 
turing of  the  rail  system  in  the  North- 
cast.  It  would  be  the  opciiting  mandate 
of  the  No-theast  Railroad  Cor;\  It  would 
designate  those  rail  lines  on  which  serv- 
ice shall  be  provided  by  the  corporation; 
those  lines  and  facilities  which  .should 
be  offered  for  sale  to  .solvent  railroads 
for  inclusion  m  their  s:,sienis;  those  rail 
lines  which  should  be  kei)t  m  operation 
only  if  a  State  or  local  subsidy  is  avai'.a- 
ble;  and  those  lines  which  should  be 
"mothballed"  so  that  the  right  of  way 
would  be  a\ailable  lor  future  use  if 
needed. 

Tiie  regioii.d  plan  would  also  .-et  forth 
the  estimated  fair  and  equitable  value 
of  the  rail  lines  and  properties  to  be  ac- 
quired and  would  describe  the  capital 
and  debt  structure  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion. 

In  designating  the  plan,  the  NETC 
would  be  required  to  take  in  account, 
among  other  things: 

First,  the  need  for  continued  rail  serv- 
ice by  persons,  communities,  geographic 
zones,  and  cities  presently  served; 

Second,  existing  patterns  of  .service  by 
railroads  and  alternative  modes  of 
transportation: 

Third,  present  and  projected  future 
patterns  of  economic  and  population 
growth  and  the  effect  that  continuation 
or  cessation  of  rail  service  may  have 
upon  them: 

Fourth,  the  requirements  of  commuter 
and  intercity  rail  passeijgtr  service. 

The  bill  directs  that  the  members  of 
the  NETC  incorporate  and  also  be  the 
first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  NERC. 
This  provision  will  in.suie  that  the  de- 
signers of  the  system  u.'^e  prudent  .ludg- 
ment  in  designating  the  specific  lines  to 
be  ased.  becau.se  they  will  be  responsible 
lor  the  corporation  whi:  h  would  conduct 
business  over  such  lines.  This  grouiJ — 
NETC^would  be  given  a  period  of  10 
months  to  com))letc  a  preliminary  re- 
gional plan  which  would  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  FNRA  for  comment,s  as  to 
financial  feasibility,  and  to  the  ICC  and 
the  DOT.  At  the  end  of  12  months  a 
final  regional  plan  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  ratificr.tion.  The  plan 
would  become  effect i\e  in  30  days  unless 
reiected  by  a  majority  of  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

If  the  regional  plan  was  not  reiected 
by  Congre.'js.  it  would  be  transmitted  to 
NERC  as  Its  operating  mandate  The  cor- 
poration would  then  start  operating  on 
the  designated  lines  as  stated  in  the  plan 
and  proceed  with  the  disposition  of  lines 
for  which  no  subsidy  w  av  received  either 
by  .selling  them  t-o  other  railroads  or 
mothballing  them  for  future  u«e  by  be- 
r'lnning  abandonment  proceedings. 

Tlie  plan  would  also  provide  that  any 
State,  local  commimity.  or  shipper  would 
have  the  right  to  have  .service  continued 
so  long  as  they  paid  a  subsidy  equal  to 
30  percent  of  the  operating  loss.  The 
remaining  70  percent  of  the  subsidy 
would  be  paid  by  the  DOT  to  maintain 
that  service. 
Title  II  of  my  bill  also  creates  a  means 
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of  determining  the  value  of  transporta- 
tion assets  of  the  bankrupt  railroads  and 
a  mechanism  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
assets  by  NERC.  It  would  also  protect  the 
creditors  from  continued  erosion  of  the 
estates  of  the  bankrupt  railroads. 

Within  60  days  of  enactment,  tlie 
judge  in  each  bankruptcy  would  be  re- 
ciuired  to  make  a  finding  as  to  whether 
the  railroad  could  or  could  not  proceed 
with  an  income-based  reorsanination  or 
would  have  to  be  liquidated.  The  ICC 
would  be  directed  to  conduct  a  study 
and  to  send  to  the  NETC  within  a  year 
a  -report  as  lo  the  liquidation  value  of 
the  transportation  a.s.sets  of  the  bank- 
rupt railroads,  those  which  a  .ludge  has 
ruled  cannot  be  reorganized.  The  valu- 
ation would  be  as  of  September  30.  1973. 
Tlie  NETC  would  include  this  v^iluation 
m  tlie  regional  plan. 

If  necessary  during  tlie  planning  pe- 
riod, the  NERC  would  be  authorized  to 
lease  the  transportation  a.'-sets  of  the 
bankrupts  both  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  m  service  and  to  stem  tlie  erosion 
of  the  debtors'  estates.  At  any  time  after 
approval  by  Congre.'^s  of  the  regional 
plan  the  transportation  assets  would  be 
conveyed  upon  demand  to  NERC  by  the 
tru.stees  of  the  bankrupt  railroads.  At 
the  same  time,  the  claims  of  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  railroads  acquired  by 
NERC  would  be  transferred  to  a  single 
Federal  court.  NERC  would  deposit  with 
tliat  court  cla.^s  B  preferred  and  com- 
mon stock  equivalent  to  the  fair  and 
equitable  value  of  the  properties  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  m  its  valua- 
tion study  and  included  in  the  regional 
plan.  The  .ludge  would  be  empowered  to 
rule  on  both  the  valuation  set  on  the 
transportation  properties  and  the  value 
of  the  securities  offered  in  exchange  for 
tiiem. 

NERC  would  have  available  to  it  its 
own  common  and  preferred  class  B 
stock  outstanding  a.-^  well  a.^  bonds  and 
loans  from  FNRA.  It  would  al.--o.  once  it 
had  obtained  the  as.-^et.s  free  and  clear 
from  tlie  bankrupt  railroads,  have  the 
ability  to  borrow  on  these  as.sets  from  the 
private  sector. 

Thus.  NERC  would  have  available 
capital  for  rehabilitation  and  funds  to 
pay  for  a  labor  settlement  to  obtain  the 
emi)loyees  it  will  need  in  order  to  oi)er- 
ute.  If  this  corporation  pro\  es  to  be  prof- 
itable— and  it  .should  be  if  the  designated 
group  and  DOT  do  their  .jobs  properly — 
then  it.s  earnings  would  be  u.sed  to  first 
retire  the  FNRA-owncd.  cla.  ■;  A  pre- 
ferred stock.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  voting  power  would  sliift  to  the  com- 
mon stockholders  who  would  then  elect 
the  directors.  Thus,  ultimately,  the  cor- 
poration would  be  privately  owned  and 
operated.  Its  only  connect'on  with  the 
Federal  Go\ernmenl  would  be  the  a^ail- 
ability  of  FNRA  loans  and  Federal  in- 
\ohemcnt  will  soon  cease  if  the  corpo- 
ration achieves  the  earnings  which  are 
anticipated  for  it. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  will  thus  create  a 
new  common  carrier  by  rail,  operating  in 
the  Northeast,  regulated  by  the  ICC  in 
the  public  interest,  and  ov.ned  and  siip- 
ijorted  by  private  investment. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  bill  not  as  a  final  fiat  on 
the  Northeast  rail  crisis.  Rather,  it  is  a 


reasoned  attemi^t  at  a  solution.  I  know 
that  the  problem  of  rail  service  in  the 
Northeast  is  of  great  concern  to  my  col- 
leagues who  represent  the  States  affected. 
I  look  forward  to  their  comments  and 
suggestions  on  this  proposal.  I  hope  it 
will  have  their  support. 

At  the  same  time.  I  cannot  state  too 
strongly  that  this  j.s  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  My  own  city  of  Seattle,  a  conti- 
nent away  from  the  eastern  seaboard, 
would  \ery  soon  suffer  the  results  of  the 
coUaiJse  of  rail  service  in  the  Northeast. 
The  goods  v.e  export  from  Seattle  to 
Asia  and  the  East  dei^end  on  a  national 
system  of  rail  transport.  The  grain  and 
lumber  we  ship  to  the  largest  internal 
market  in  the  world,  the  United  States, 
depend  on  a  unified  and  healthy  trans- 
portation system,  of  which  rail  service 
is  an  essential  part.  Therefore.  I  offer 
my  tJroposal  today  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  the  basis  for  a  solution  to  this  trans- 
portation crisis  which  affects  all  our  Na- 
tion. It  deserves,  and  .should  have,  the 
thought  and  attention  of  every  Member 
ot  Congre.ss. 


■IHE     FLEXIBLE     HOURS     EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT 

The  SPEAKER  jjro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  iMs.  Anzuc;i 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  that  will,  if  enacted, 
be  a  breakthiough  in  meeting  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  would  institutionalize  tlie  prac- 
tice of  flexible  hours  emiJloyment  posi- 
tions for  workers  in  Federal  civil  seiTice 
.jobs  and  help  to  end  discrimination  gen- 
erated by  the  standard  pattern  of  work- 
inu   hours. 

The  bill  which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Senator  Tunnev.  calls 
for  a  5-year,  phase-in  period,  at  the  end 
of  which  10  percent  of  all  Federal  civil 
service  .jobs  \\\\\  be  on  the  flexible  hours 
arrangement.  Tliis  5-year  period  will  al- 
low for  study  and  experimentation  as  to 
the  various  types  of  jobs  which  can  be 
placed  in  this  arrangement.  We  must 
expand  the  concept  of  what  kind  of  woi  k 
will  l)e  considered  for  flexible  hours.  This 
bill  provides  across-the-board  perma- 
nent positions  in  which  workers  receive 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  all  benefit.s — in- 
cluding promotion — normally  available 
to  full-time  employees  in  similar  posi- 
tions or  giade.s. 

This  is  not  a  new  concept.  Ventures 
of  this  .sort  have  been  successfully  tried 
in  the  past  with  other  governmental 
agencK";.  and  flexible  hours  were  found 
to  be  mutup.lly  beneficial  to  both  em- 
ployers and  worker.^  because  the  worker 
can  experience  an  improved  quality  of 
work  and  family  life. 

The  flexible  hours  employment  option 
will  be  a  step  in  providing  .job  designs 
which  further  the  advancement  of 
women — especially  working  mother.s — by 
offering  them  greater  employment  op- 
portunities. Together  with  moi  e  compre- 
hensive mateir.ity  benefits  and  greater 
availability  of  child  care,  the  restructur- 
ing of  .job  patterns  such  as  this  bill  pro- 
vides will  help  speed  the  implementation 


of  the  affirmative  action  programs  to 
which  we  are  all  committed. 

Many  Americans  cannot  or  do  not  de- 
sire to  work  on  a  full-time  basis.  For 
example,  some  working  parents  desire 
shorter  workdays  in  order  to  return  to 
childrearing  responsibilities.  Students 
need  time  to  pursue  their  education. 
Older  workers  approaching  retirement 
age  may  want  to  ease  their  workload. 
Handicapped  individuals  may  prefer 
shorter  workdays.  There  are  countless 
rea.sons  why  a  person  would  require  or 
desire  this  option.  But  a  person  who  de- 
sires full-time  employment  rather  than 
flexible  hours,  should  not  be  required 
to  accept  flexible  hours  as  a  condition 
for  .job  hiring. 

A  current  civil  service  employee  who 
already  has  a  .satisfying  full-time  posi- 
tion must  not  be  forced  to  accept  flexi- 
ble hours  as  a  condition  of  continuing 
employment.  A  person  who  currently 
holds  a  full-time  position  and  desires 
flexible  hours,  however,  should  have  first 
priority  in  obtaining  flexible  hours  for 
that  position. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  create  dif- 
ferent .job  designs  to  meet  different  peo- 
ple's needs  A  person  who  prefers  to  work 
flexible  hours  should  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  our  society  by  so  doing.  And.  while 
this  bill  will  not  by  itself  create  ful- 
filling work,  it  will  increase  the  satis- 
faction derived  from  a  job  making  the 
conditions  of  employment  more  resjjon- 
sive  to  the  individual  worker".s  needs  and 
desires. 

I  urge  swift  action  on  this  bill.  When 
enacted,  it  can  serve  as  an  example  to 
many  private  and  public  employers,  help- 
ing them  to  set  up  more  flexible  hour 
positions.  Thousands  of  Americans  will 
benefit  from  the  increa.sed  flexibility  m 
job  oi)tions  and  the  resulting  enhance- 
ment in  quality  of  work  and  family  life 


A  N.\TIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY  IS 
VITAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  i  Mr.  Stark  • .  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of 
Congress  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  reassessment  of 
energy  consumption  in  this  country.  The 
fuel  shortage  of  last  winter  and  tlie  gas 
sliortage  of  this  summer  are  but  two  in- 
dications that  there  is  indeed  an  "energy 
crisis." 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Gray,  chancellor  of  MIT 
and  one  of  our  most  eminent  scientists, 
delivered  a  statement  on  the  energy 
problem  several  months  ago  that  is  par- 
ticularly comprehensive  and  enlighten- 
ing. I  would  like  to  paraphrase  his  re- 
marks here,  as  they  reflect  my  own  view 
of  the  ma.ssive  problems  at  hand. 

Present  energy  consumption  in  this 
Nation  is  prodigious.  Energy  sales  con- 
stitute approximately  10  percent  of  the 
GNP.  The  per  capita  rate  of  consumption 
is  10  kilowatts  or  13  horsepower  hourly. 
In  other  terms,  each  U.S.  resident  u.ses 
for  personal  needs  in  light,  heat,  and 
transportation  and  in  the  provisions  of 
services  we  depend  on.  energy  totalling 
80  times  the  average  daily  caloric  input. 
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This  is  markedly  more  than  consum;)- 
tion  in  any  other  country.  The  United 
States,  with  6  percent  of  the  world  pop- 
ulation, consumes  35  percent  of  the  en- 
ergy used  throughout  the  world. 

This  rate  of  consumption  is  not  merely 
a  reflection  of  our  level  of  industrializa- 
tion in  all  sectors  of  our  economy.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  the  most  conclusive  indica- 
tion of  the  American  habit  of  luxury 
items.  We  drive  larger  cars  that  con- 
,sume  more  gas  than  any  other  people; 
we  are  accustomed  to  central  hcatin? 
and  air  conditioning:  and  we  have  a  na- 
tional love  for  TV,  dishwashers,  and 
washing  machines.  Every  home  that  can 
afford  such  appliances  possesses  them. 

In  the  la.st  century  the  use  of  energy 
in  the  United  States  has  doubled,  on  the 
average,  every  22  years.  The  rate  of  en- 
ergy use  today  grows  at  4.3  percent  an- 
nually, or,  it  doubles  in  16  years.  When 
further  broken  dov.n.  it  appears  that 
electricity  consumption  is  growing  nearly 
twice  as  fa^t — at  a  rate  of  10  percent  per 
year,  or  a  doubling  time  of  7  years. 

Certain  "ecological"  standards,  .such 
a.s  those  for  automotive  emissions,  tend 
to  increase  the  rate  growth  of  consump- 
tion. For  example,  the  cost  of  removal  of 
lead  from  gasoline  equals  a  12  percent 
increa.se  in  gasoline  use  for  the  same 
power  output.  Reduction  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  other  exhaust  to  meet  the  1975 
standards  will  al.so  be  accompanied  by  a 
20-  to  30-percent  increase  in  gas  con- 
sumption. The  day  of  the  6-mile-per- 
gallon  automobile  is  no  longer  in  the  dis- 
tant future. 

Similar  grov.th  rates  can  be  cited  for 
the  use  of  air  conditioning  in  private 
homes,  in  industn-'  and  in  tran.sportation. 
It  must  be  noted  that  energy  consump- 
tion and  growth  of  the  economy  are 
closely  related  factors.  A  book  entitled 
"Energy  in  the  World  Economy."  by 
Darmstadter,  Teitelbaum  and  Polach. 
documents  the  interdependence.  This 
universal  relationship,  found  in  coun- 
tries as  diverse  as  the  United  States  and 
Tliailand,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
economic  growth  is  inevitably  dependent 
on  energy  supply. 

However,  data  leads  us  to  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  our  reserves  are 
dwindling  If  the  demand  for  energy  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  its  historic  rate  we 
will  exhaust  our  fossil  fuel  reserves, 
proven  and  anticipated,  in  less  than  a 
century,  and  possibly  in  50  years.  Such 
an  accomplishment  will  mean  that  we 
will  have  used  up  in  le.ss  than  200  years 
a  resource  that  w  as  made  over  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years. 

We  do  ha\c  several  alternatives.  The 
first  choice,  and  perhaps  the  least  v.ise. 
will  be  to  turn  iiirreasingly  to  foreign 
sources  of  energy — Mideast  oil  or  Rus- 
sian liquified  gas.  There  are  large  re- 
serves in  these  areas  but  such  depend- 
ence would  be  a  blow  to  our  diplomatic 
inte.erity.  And  the  strain  on  our  balance 
of  payments  would  have  .serious  ramifi- 
cations to  the  world  economy. 

A  second  cour.se  of  action  is  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  non-fossil-fuel 
« iierL'y  sources.  Solar  energy,  geothermal 
energy,  and  nuclear  energy  are  some 
jiossibilities. 
Solar  energy  is  in  abundant  supply. 


but  the  capital  costs  a.s.sociated  with  con- 
version to  a  more  useful  form  are  pro- 
hibitive. The  matter  of  energy  storage 
also  presents  many  problems. 

Similar  objections  are  rai.sed  about 
geothermal  energy — that  energy  asso- 
ciated with  the  hot,  radioactive  core  of 
the  ehrth.  We  arc  still  many  years  away 
from  an  accurate  a.ssessment  of  costs 
and  impacts  of  its  u.se  on  a  large  scale. 
Nuclear  energy  is.  of  course,  our  pri- 
mary non-fo.ssil-fuel  energy  resource,  for 
the  relatively  inexpensive  isotope  of  ura- 
nium as  a  fuel  can  provide  an  unlimited 
supj)ly  of  energy.  However  there  are  still 
problems  associated  with  nuclear  power- 
plants.  For  example,  such  plants  emit 
.•^mall  amounts  of  ionizing  radiation  into 
the  environment.  The  risk  n.'^sociated 
with  this  emission  is  still  undetermined. 
The  possibility  of  an  accident  cannot  be 
dismissed  and  memories  of  Hiroshima 
and  Naga.saki  still  linger.  And  nuclear 
fi.ssioii  generates  poisonous  radioactive 
waste  that  is  long-lived  and  potent.  We 
have  not  yet  adequately  prepared  for 
the  management  of  this  waste. 

These  problems  can  undoubtedly  be 
.■-olved.  but  it  is  difficult  to  predict  how 
far  in  the  future  such  re.solution  is.  Thus, 
fusion  power,  while  still  a  feasible  long- 
range  alternative,  will  not  be  a  factor  in 
meeting  our  energy  api^etite  this  cen- 
tury. 

Clearly  the  most  viable  course  of  ac- 
tion involves  reducing  the  rate  of  growth 
of  energy  demand.  It  would  reduce  fu- 
ture demand  for  energy  and  would  buy 
us  valuable  time  to  develop  non-fossil- 
fuel  alternatives.  This  is  not  an  impos- 
sible proposition.  Full  insulation  of 
homes,  and  proper  siting,  could  reduce 
home  heating  and  air-conditioning  ener- 
gy demand  by  30  percent.  Smaller  auto- 
mobiles and  efficient  mass  transit  sys- 
tems would  result  in  tremendous  gasoline 
.■■avings.  Home  appliances  could  be  manu- 
factured with  energy  utilization  as  a 
prime  consideration.  Many  industrial 
proces.ses  could  be  redesigned.  For  ex- 
ample. Alcoa  has  a  new  proces*;  for  smelt- 
ing aluminum  that  requires  40  percent 
less  energy.  Adoistion  of  this  process  by 
the  aluminum  refining  industry  could 
have  a  significant  effect  in  reducing 
energy  consumption.  Finally,  office  build- 
ing designs  could  be  altered  so  that  the 
dej)endence  on  energy  for  comfortable 
air  is  not  so  great.  Tremendous  economies 
are  feasible  in  all  areas  of  our  society. 

For  the  present,  it  seems  unavoidable 
that  energy  conservation  will  become 
imperative.  Market  forces  will  require  it. 
As  energy  becomes  a  more  precious  re- 
."^ource.  rapidly  rising  costs  will  cause  all 
of  us  to  be  much  more  frugal  with  it. 

Our  resi)onse  to  this  energy  crisis  must 
he  multiple:  We  must  consume  energy 
more  carefully.  We  must  develop  alteina- 
tives  to  fossil  fuels.  Most  important,  we 
must  develop  a  national  structure  to  deal 
with  the  complex  problem  of  er.erfr,-  in 
an  integrated  fashion.  We  must  learn  to 
I'lan  more  than  a  centuiy  ahead.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  no  clear  level  of  responsibil- 
ity for  exploring  energy  alternatives,  let 
alone  for  developing  policy.  Concern  at 
the  Federal  level  is  fragmented  and  the 
power  industry  has  .shrugged  off  any  re- 
sponsibility. 


We  mu.st  be  hopeful  that  the  heat  of 
the  debate,  growing  more  powerful  ear  h 
day  between  the  factions  concerned  wnh 
energy,  will  yield  fruitful  plans  for  con- 
fronting the  cri.'^is  headon.  A  rational, 
comprehensive,  and  viable  energy  policy, 
emanatnit;  from  the  national  level,  is  im- 
perative. 


GAO   INVESTIGATION    OF    PRIVATE 
RESIDENCE  EXPENDITURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Eini,ha.vi  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
press  rc}->orts  indicate  that  the  General 
Services  Admini.stration  has  expended 
close  to  S2  million  on  permanent  home 
improvements,  furni'-hings.  landscnpmj, 
and  facilities  for  the  piivate  homes  of 
the  Pre.-5ident  in  California  and  Florida 
and  the  private  resideiue  of  the  Vice 
Pre.sident  in  Maryland.  These  expendi- 
tures, made  m  the  nan.e  of  "national  se- 
curity nece.ssities,"  raise  serious  que*;- 
ticns  of  propriety  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
these  homes  will  remain  in  private  ov.n- 
ership  after  the  owners  have  left  public 
office,  and  the  permanent  structuiai  im- 
provements will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
the  owners. 

Accordingly,  I  ha\e  today  wnlten  to 
the  Honorable  Elmer  Staats.  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office,  reque.-ting  that  the  GAO 
undertake  a  full  inw^tigation  of  this 
matter,  in  order  to  determine  the  sper  ifiz 
purposes  for  w  hicli  the  furids  were  sjjent, 
whether  there  appears  to  be  any  violation 
of  Federal  law  involved,  and  whether  any 
claim  may  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  President  and  Vice 
President  to  reimburse  tiie  Treasury  for 
the.se  expenditures  for  permanent  im- 
provements upon  private  property 

The  American  taxpa;. er,  faced  with 
increasin.g  rents,  skyrocketing  housing 
construction  and  repair  costs,  and  im- 
poundments of  Fidcral  funds  for  recon- 
struction of  the  imier  cities  and  provi- 
sion of  new  and  rehabiiit^ited  housing, 
cannot  be  expected  to  condr.ne  the  ex- 
I>enditure  of  million^  ot  tax  dollars  on. 
Government  officials'  i"'rivate  residences. 
Tliis  reverse  Robin  Hood  philosophy  of 
taking  from  the  worki'ig  person  to  house 
the  rich  and  powerful  must  not  go  un- 
challenged. In  the  coiH:!c.-sional  district 
which  I  represent,  homeowners  who  want 
to  repair  or  renovate  their  residences  do 
not  receive  any  handouts  from  GSA  to 
fix  the  roof  ovi-r  their  heads  or  the  fioors 
under  their  feet,  and  the  high  rents  paid 
by  apartment  dwellers  more  than  reflect 
the  costs  of  any  improvements  and  up- 
keep made  by  the  landlords.  Obvlou.sl.^^ 
the  .same  is  true  in  every  congressional 
district  acros.s  the  ccuntiy. 

If  the  Government  wishes  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  tiic  .American  people,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  very  highest  stand- 
ards of  conduct  be  adhered  to  by  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

For  the  benefit  ot  my  colleagues.  I 
am  inc  hiding  the  press  reports  to  which 
I  referred  and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Cominroller  General  for  printing  in  the 
CoNcjRESsioNAt  Recokd  at  this  point: 
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Congress  of  the  Unitfd  Statpjs. 

HorsE  Of-   RF^'RFsE^•T^TIVI:s. 
Wu.'ihington   D  C  .  June  29.  197!. 

H":t     Kl.MFR  tjTAAIS. 

CutuptrolU-r  Gcncrul  of  the  UnitrtI  States, 
Gt'tipral  Aicountnig  Office  Building. 
Wellington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr  Staais'  Recent  pre.-^s  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  General  Service^  Acimin- 
i.s'ration  has  ftirninhed  tlie  privately-owuecl 
ht'nies  of  the  President  m  Florida  and  Cali- 
lornia.  as  well  as  the  private  liome  of  the 
Vice-President  ni  Maryland,  with  pennancni. 
nontransierable  home  improvements."  Iiir- 
iii  iiings.  landscapinL'.  and  fticilities  in  the 
name  of  •national  security."  According;  to 
tht'-e  press  reports,  total  costs  involved  may 
run  m  the  vicinity  of  *2  million 

In  lit;hl  of  the  fact  tliat  Oic  law  atlords 
the  President  the  more  tharr  adequate  livmt; 
acroinmodat ions  of  the  White  House  and 
Camp  David.  Maryland,  the  propriety  ot  ex- 
pendini,'  lar^ie  amotint.,  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  home  improvements  for  private 
residences  which  will  remain  in  hi.s  owner- 
ship after  he  leases  ptiblic  oMice  is  question- 
able No  provisir)!!  is  made  by  law  for  any 
iederally-snb.->idi/ed    Vice-President uil   hous- 

Ult-V 

Therefore.  I  request  that  the  GAO  nndfr- 
take  a  full  jnvestiyation  oi  this  matter,  ni 
order  to  determine  tir.-t.  the  spccilic  pnrpo.^e  . 
ii>r  which  these  funds  were  spent,  .second, 
whether  these  expenditures  meet  tlie  stand- 
ards of  existmt;  federal  statutes,  and  third, 
wiiether  any  funds  expended  on  these  home 
improvement  project>  should  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  by  the  rrcsideni  and  Vice- 
President. 

Thank  yoti  for  \onr  kind  a'ti'iiiion  and 
consideration,  and  1  ~ha!l  U.ok  forward  to 
liearini?  from  yon. 

With  best  wishes. 
Snicerely. 

JoNAni\N    B      BlN"(;!IA.M 

iFrom   the  Washint;ton   Post.  June  6.    197:!  | 

United  SrATE.s  Paid  for  Roi-tinf  Nixon 

Hu.Mh   Repmrs 

(By  Ronald  Kessleri 

A  ^^overnmenl  breakdown  of  *!.:)  million 
.spent  to  improve  President  Nixon's  properiiea 
lu  California  and  Fli^nda  show.s  that  large 
.sunis  of  federal  money  have  been  used  for 
what  appear  to  be  routine  hou-se  repairs  and 
for  furnittire  for  the  President 's  den 

The  official  acconiuin:;^'  lists  «4.834  spent  by 
the  government  for  furnishings  in  Mr.  Nix- 
on'.s  den  in  San  Clemente.  $:?.200  for  tiliiiK  a 
roof.  *998  tor  replacement  o!  a  '  haz.trdoiis" 
■  rought  iron  railint;.  Sl.GOO  for  window  al- 
terations. .il.105  for  cleaning:  th.e  ))e.ich.  $1- 
S<50  for  pruning  "ha/ardoii  '  dead  tree 
branches,  and  $1,950  for  repairiim  a  wall. 

The  Whiti  Hou.se  yesterday  referred  all 
ques'ions  on  the  improvements  to  the  GSA 
and  Secret  Service.  The  GS.A  said  all  but  two 
ot  the  improvements  to  the  San  Clemente 
house  were  requested  bv  the  Secret  Service 
lor  security  purposes.  The  Secret  Service  con- 
tinued that  ii  had  asked  lor  many  of  the 
inipr(jvemenls.  btit  s.iiU  more  time  would  be 
retiuired  to  confirm  each  one 

Among  llie  government  expenditures  for 
furnishings  to  the  Presittents  den  are  $472 
for  a  leather  top  desk.  ■5-17I  tor  a  chair.  $504 
for  a  sofa.  $201  tor  a  club  chair.  4141  for  a 
.swivel  chair.  .42ti8  for  'wo  chairs.  $.544  for  two 
mure  chairs,  and  $86  for  decorative  pillows. 

Permanent  improvementa  made  to  the 
properties  include  $1.85;J  lor  a  Ila^pole  in 
^.i-i  Clemente.  $476  to  pain:  liie  llaupoie. 
*:188  for  an  exhaust  fan  m  San  Clemeiue.  ^;!!4 
!-'•  ,1  .sea  wall  l.idder  in  Kfv  Biscayne.  $475 
tor  a  .swimming  pool  cleaner  in  Key  Bis- 
c- lyne.  *621  for  an  nemaker  tor  Secre;  Serv- 
•  e    agent.s    in    Key    Biscayne.    and    $826    lor 

/rm  shutters  m  Key  Bi.scayne 

These  items  are  in  addition  to  such  pre- 
vititi.slv    reported    expenditures    for    the    San 


Clemente  hou.se  as  $1.3. 500  for  new  heaters  in 
San  Clemente.  $3,800  for  a  connection  to  the 
city  sewer  system  in  San  Clemente.  $184,174 
for  interior  and  exterior  electrical  work.  $2.- 
400  for  septic  tank  repairs.  $42,500  for  a  wall 
$10,612  for  roadways  and  parking  lots.  $2,800 
for  a  swimming  pool  heater.  $11,561  for  a  red- 
wood fence,  and  $22,000  for  guard  houses. 

The  breakdown  showed  that  the  taxpayers 
have  a  big  investment  in  the  plants,  trees. 
lao.ns,  and  landscaping  of  the  President's 
f-^an  Clemente  property.  In  the  past  four  years 
the  government  has  spent  more  than  $100.- 
000  for  land.scaping  at  tlie  California  estate. 
nearly  $10.noo  for  weed  removal,  more  than 
$6,600  for  plants,  and  $5,600  for  moving  trees. 

Altogether,  $703,367  has  been  .spent  on 
permanent  impro\emPnts  to  the  San  Cle- 
memc  home  and  $579,907  to  the  Key  Biscayne 
complex,  which  includes  two  hou.ses  owned 
by  the  President. 

The  figures  do  not  include  $600,000  spent 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  Key  Biscayne 
compound  or  an  as  yet  undetermined  sum 
.spent  to  operate  the  Western  White  Hou.'-e 
The  figures  also  do  not  include  any  exi)endi- 
mres  made  by  government  agencies  other 
than  the  General  -Services  Administration. 

For  example,  .some  $340,000  was  .spent  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  install  a 
helicopter  landing  pad  at  the  Key  Biscayne 
lox'ation. 

The  GSA  breakdown  .Miow.s  that  large  sums 
have  been  spent  on  items  nornially  consid- 
ered to  be  related  to  the  protection  of  the 
President  and  the  prevention  of  communica- 
tions breakdowns. 

These  payments  include  $42,203  for  a  ".se- 
cnrny"  lighting  system  at  Key  Biscayne.  $128.- 
7(18  for  bullet -resistant  glass  doors  and  win- 
dows .It  Key  Biscayne.  $4,780  for  removing  a 
low  wall  and  planting  high  hedges  at  Key 
Biscayne  and  $7,631  for  bullet-resistant  glass 
iU   the  San  Clemente  swimming  pool. 

Other  items  for  repairs  and  improvements 
tliHt  home  owners  routinely  make  were  de- 
fpiided  by  the  Secret  Service  and  GSA  as 
being  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
President. 

GS.A's  audit  of  expenditures  labeled  $1,950 
for  pruning  trees  as  being  for  "eliminating 
safety  ha/ards  caused  by  dead  branches." 
Some  $8,800  for  landscaping,  including  re- 
moval of  dry  weeds,  was  listed  as  being  to 
•'eliminate  tire  hazard  "  Replacement  of  a 
\\ rought  iron  railing  for  $998  was  because  the 
r.iiling  was  "ha/ardous." 

Arthur  F.  Samp.son  administrator  of  CJSA. 
said  $1,600  spent  for  window  alterations  was 
for  "sccvirity  "  purposes. 

Carl  H  Davis,  the  San  Clemente  building 
inspector  who  approved  the  building  permit 
for  the  windows,  said  the  windows  were  re- 
placed because  •'they  just  wouldn't  close 
properly. '• 

•'The  windows  were  of  wo(xl  sa.sh  and  they 
had  dr\-  rot  in  the  sills  and  frames."  he  told 
T!ie  Washington  Post.  "Tliey  were  just  fall- 
ing apart," 

Davis  said  the  windows  were  replaced  ■^•.ith 
aluminum  sashes. 

John  W.  Warner,  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  Secret  Service,  said  the  existing  heat- 
ers in  the  San  Clemente  home  were  replaced 
for  security  reasons  because  they  were  un- 
safe. 

Davis,  the  San  Clemente  building  in.spector 
\^ho  approved  the  permit  for  the  new  heat- 
ers, said  the  old  equipment  was  corroded, 
antiquated,  and  •inoperative." 

•'If  you  had  bought  the  house,  you'd  have 
done  II  too.  "  he  said. 

Sampson,  the  GSA  administrator,  defended 
the  coiHieclion  to  the  city  sewer  system  as 
being  necessary  for  "guests  like  (Soviet  Com- 
munis' Partv  Leader  Leonid  Ii  Brezhnev,  for 
t'overnment    guests,   for   functions." 

He  said  the  government  paid  for  only  $3,800 
of  the  $9,000  cost  of  the  new  line  because 
the  remaining  share  of  the  pipe  was  for  the 
personal  u.se  of  the  President  and  his  family. 


Warner,  the  Secret  Service  official,  said  tlie 
line  was  for  the  use  of  Secret  Service  agents 
as  well  as  for  the  personal  use  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Davis,  who  also  approved  the  permit  for 
the  .sewer  line,  said  the  septic  tank  that  came 
with  the  San  Clemente  house  when  the 
President  bought  it  in  10G9  rejjresented  a 
violation  of  th.e  city  building  code.  He  said 
it  was  the  last  .septic  tank  in  the  city  and 
should  have  been  eliminated  long  ago. 

In  addition,  he  said,  it  would  have  been 
illegal  to  build  the  swimming  pool  that  «a.s 
installed  by  the  President  on  the  proper;  v 
without  a  connection  t(j  the  city  .singer 
.system 

Davis  said  the  scwer  line  services  the  Presi- 
dent's residence,  the  pool,  and  a  guest  house 
where  the  President's  daughters  and  their 
husbands  stay. 

He  said  Secret  Ser\ice  agents  have  tlu'ir 
own  offices  that  are  separate  from  the  Presi- 
dent's residence  and  generally  li\e  in  apart- 
ments in  the  downtown  section  of  the  city. 

The  sewer  connection  ••had  to  be  done  to 
comply  with  the  la'.v."  he  said. 

One  .Secret  Service  official,  who  asked  iiol 
to  be  quoted  bv  name,  laughed  repeatedlv 
when  many  of  the  expenditures  said  to  be 
for  national  security  were  read  oil, 

'Frankly.  I  liave  a  feeling  GSA  is  trying  to 
squirm  their  '.vay  out  by  blaming  these  things 
on  us."  he  said.  However.  Warner,  the  assisi- 
ani  to  the  director  of  the  Secret  Service,  said 
he  found  authorizations  by  his  agency  f"r 
many  ot  the  expenditures.  He  said  he  hasn't 
ye'  had  time  to  check  them  all. 

Both  the  Secret  Service  and  GS.^  agreed 
that  the  personal  furniture  and  the  flagpole 
at  the  San  Clemente  residence  had  not  been 
requested  by  the  Secret  Service  and  were  imt 
for  security  purposes. 

Sampson,  the  GS.'V  chief,  said  GSA  "has" 
to  provide  ol!i(  e  furniture  for  government 
officials  "anywhere,  as  long  as  it's  reason- 
able." 

He  said  the  furniture  is  still  owned  bv 
GS.A.  but  since  presidents  are  given  govern- 
ment offices  by  law  after  they  retire.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  •'keep  it  until  he  dies' 
After  that,  Sampson  said,  the  furniture  will 
revert  to  the  government, 

Sampson  acknowledged  that  there  is  no 
specific  congressional  act  authorizing  GSA 
to  furnisii  the  private  residences  of  presi- 
dents while  in  office.  Btit  he  said  a  goverii- 
iiienr  official  such  as  a  senator  could  take 
furniture  to  his  home,  .so  long  as  he  does  not 
receive  more  government  furniture  than  is 
atilhorized, 

William  .M,  Cochrane,  stair  director  ol  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  which  develops 
rules  governing  the  Senate  and  its  members, 
said.  ••The  GSA  never  gives  any  furniture  to 
senators  (for  their  hcMnes) .  It  would  take  a 
formal  resolution  (by  the  Congressi  to 
allow  it.  It  '.vould  be  illegal  to  keep  it.  "  he 
said, 

GS.A  Lists  Bil.is  Ir  Paid  on  Nixun  Homes 
The  General  Services  Administration  yes- 
terday made  available  a  breakdown  of  im- 
provements made  by  the  GS.\  at  President 
Nixon's  San  Clemente  home  and  at  his  Key 
Biscaviie  pre-idential  complex  A  partial  list 
includes: 

SAN     CI.KMI-NTK 

.S4.8S4  for  furniture  in  President "s  deir 
includes  $72  tor  brass  lamp.  $79  mr  table 
lamp.  $146  for  end  table.  $186  for  cortce 
table,  $419  for  lounge  chair  and  ottoman. 
$472  for  leather  lop  desk,  $171  for  chair.  $504 
to  recove'-  a  sofa.  $201  to  recover  a  club 
chair.  $141  for  swivel  chair.  $131  for  lamp, 
$268  for  two  chairs.  $544  for  two  additional 
chairs.  $2.n  tor  desk  chair.  $86  tor  decorative 
pillows.  $52:i  lor  blinds,  and  $654  for  a  car- 
pet and  underpaddinfr. 

$:il2  for  restraining  entrance  gates  and 
do  )rs. 

$:i8a  for  iiisialliim  c.liansi   fan. 
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$523  for  repairir.g  gazebo  and  renioving 
beach  debris  and  for  anchoring  planks  In 
nearby  railroad  crossing. 

$1,950  for  pruning  trees. 

$3,200  for  roof  tile. 

S6.642  for  tiling  the  roof  and  floor  of  a 
::azebo. 

$1,950  for  repairing  wall-s. 

$8,810  for  landscaping,  including  removal 
1.1  dry  weed.s, 

$2,496  for  .isphalt  paving. 

$2,630  for  relocating  a  tree  and  replanting 
"  fallen  tree. 

$130,530  for  exterior  electrical   work. 

$53,644  for  interior  electrical  work. 

$13,500  for  heating  system. 

$3,800  for  sewer  line.' 

$2,916  for  surveying  to  determine  jjrop- 
erty  lines. 

$1,600  for  window  alterations. 

$1,105  for  cleaning  the  beach. 

$1,853  for  installation  of  flagpole  atid  $476 
for  painting  flagpole. 

$1,525  for  surveying  residence. 

$998  for  replacement  of  hand  rail. 

$460  for  fe.-tilizer. 

KEY     BISrAV.NE 

$4.78G  for  .security  screening  project. 

$3,898  for  demolishing  trees  and  plant.s. 

$122,714  for  constructing  Secret  Service 
command  post. 

$128,708  for  bullet-resistant  gla^.s  doors 
and  windows. 

$587  for  flagpole, 

$3,030  for  golf  cart.s  :<>t  Secret  Service 
patrol. 

$621  for  ice-maker  for  Secret  Service  men. 

$475  lor  swimming  pool  cleaner. 

$119  for  washing  machine. 

$2,000  for  design  to  correct  beach  erosion. 

$314  for  .sea  wr.ll  ladder 

$995  for  septic  tank  and  lid. 

(From  the  Washin.gton  Post,  June  29.  1973] 

U.MTED    Sr.'.TFS    To    PAV     $125,000    ON     ACNEW 

Home 
(.By  Martha  M,   Hamilton) 

The  federal  government  has  contracted  to 
pay  for  $125,000  in  'protective"  improvements 
to  Vice  President  Agnew's  ne'.v  home  in  sub- 
urban Kenwood,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration reported  yesterday. 

The  GSA  released  the  list  of  improvements 
in  respone  to  an  inqiury  from  the  Houoe  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  which  is  con- 
ducting a  probe  into  the  $1.3  million  the  gov- 
ernment paid  for  alterations  to  President 
Nixon's  private  homes  in  San  Clemente. 
Calif,,  and  Key  Biscayne.  Fla.  The  improve- 
ments at  Mr.  Nixon's  homes  ha\e  been  de- 
fended by  the  Secret  Service  as  necessary  to 
protect  the  President, 

The  miprovements  to  Agnew's  home,  a  12- 
room  colonial  at   6514  Shadow  Rd..  include: 

$39,500  for  the  construction  of  a  brick  and 
redwood  fence,  described  as  necessary  for  se- 
curity by  a  Secret  Service  spokesman,  around 
the  back  of  ;he  property. 

$15,979  for  the  installation  of  bullet-proof 
glass  throughout  tiie  home, 

$6,000  for  the  widening  of  driveway  to  ac- 
commodate Secret  Service  limnusines. 

More  than  $9,000  in  electrical  work  and  on 
indoor  and  outdoor  lighting. 

Though  many  of  the  expenditures  appeared 
to  be  for  .security  devices  related  to  the  Vice 
President's  position-  $4,000  for  smoke  and 
radiation  detectors  for  the  12-room  fieldstone 
house,  for  instance — others  appeared  to  be 
for  normal  repairs. 

Taxpayers  paid  $800  to  repair  and 
strengthen  a  "loose  main  starway  railing 
'.vhich  is  hazardous.  "  according  to  the  report, 
for  instance. 

Other  items,  such  as  $4,367  for  air-condi- 
ti"ning,  $503  for  carpeting  and  $200  for  a 
new  exhaust  fan  and  ceiling  light  for  a  base- 
ment toilet,  were  part  of  the  expenditures  for 
the   construction   of  a   Secret  Service   head- 


Ciuarters  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Agnews' 
home. 

The  Secret  Service  inUiated  all  reque  's 
for  the  Items  listed,  spokesman  Jack  'Warner 
said. 

The  Agnews.  who  still  live  m  a  roired 
apartment  in  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  are 
expected  to  move  into  their  new  home  m 
the  affluent  suburb  .soon,  according  to  an 
aide  to  the  Vice  President.  The  improvements 
to  pro\  ide  security  arrangemenis  are  "alnif  ■  t 
completed,  "  a  G.S.A  spokesman  said. 

The  improvements  are  perm.ineiit  or  iK-ii- 
transferable  and  will  be  ol  u-c  to  tlie  ti^x- 
payers  only  as  long  as  the  Vice  President 
occupies  both  the  house  and  his  office.  GS.A 
and  .Secret  .Service  spokesn'.en   indicated 

The  permanent  improvements  include  ihe 
$39,500  fence,  replacement  of  a  ■■ha:^ardous 
•vvalk"  at  the  cost  of  $1,978.  electrical  and 
lighting  work  costing  more  than  $9,000  and 
the  construction  of  a  wider  drr.eway  and 
parking  area  at   the  cost  of  $12,000. 

The  Secret  Service  provides  etiuipment  to 
protect  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
families  and  cuidldates,  httt  that  equipnuiu 
is  portable  and  can  be  used  again. 

Former  Vice  President  Sen.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  iD-Minn,i  Ir.ed  in  a  ren'cd 
apartment  during  his  term  in  office  and  'Aas 
protected  primarily  with  portable  equipment 
requiring  no  major  structural  changes  to  tlie 
building.  Secret  Ser'.ice  spckcsman  Jack 
Warner  said. 

GSA.  which  paid  for  the  permanent  im- 
provements, •would  ha\e  been  minimaiu  in- 
volved,•'  in  providing  sectirity  for  then-Vice 
President  Humphrey.  Warner  said.  But  he 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  GSA  both  said  that 
comparisons  bef.veen  the  co^ts  of  providing 
security  for  this  administration  and  previ- 
ous ones  are  difficult  to  make. 

The  Hotise  Appropriations  .Subcommittee, 
which  requested  the  expenditure  informa- 
tion on  tire  A^'iiews^  house,  had  asked  for 
similar  figures  from  the  Eisenho-.ver  and 
Johnson  administrations,  but  later  decided 
not  to  push  the  request,  a  Subcommittee 
spoke -man  said. 


IMPROVED  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
DISABLED    VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore;  Uncier  a 
prevlou-s  ovder  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  CaHforni.t  'Mr.  Leggett)  i.'s 
lecognizeta  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  allow 
u.s  to  make  a  si.ttnificant  advance  in  the 
(luality  of  medical  care  afforded  our  dis- 
abled veteran.s. 

While  VA  hospitals  are  literally  burst- 
ing at  the  seams,  we  are  more  and  more 
frequently  informed  of  yet  another  civil- 
ian hospital  in  financial  difficulty  due  to 
a  lack  of  patients.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  hospitals  in  some  areas  are 
now  standins?  up  to  30  percent  empty, 
and  this  at  a  time  wlien  45  percent  of 
all  veterans  seeking  admission  to  VA 
ho.'ipitals  are   being  refused. 

The  plan  I  have  proposed  in  my  bill 
would  help  to  alleviate  botli  problems.  It 
would  provide  medical  and  hospital  care 
to  veterans  on  a  similar  basis  to  the 
Champus  program  for  military  families. 
This  would  enable  the  disabled  veteran 
to  be  treated  by  the  private  phvsician 
of  his  choice  and  admitted  to  the  hospi- 
tal of  his  choice  for  treatment  of  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  when  area  VA 
facilities  are  fiUrd  -at  no  cost  to  the  vet- 
erans. I  expect  this  •program  to  provide 
the  following  benefits: 

Substantially    alleviate    overcrowding 


in  \h  medical  facilities,  thereby  up- 
grading,' the  quality  of  medical  care 
while  making  such  care  available  to  all 
deserving  veterans: 

Utilize  idle  hospital  beds,  some  of 
whicli  wei^e  provided  through  Federal 
a,ssistance  under  the  HiH-Burton  j)ro- 
gram:  and 

Relieve  veterans  of  the  ne.essity  to 
travel  long  disiar.ces.  in  some  cases  up 
to  200  miles  to  undergo  treatment. 

I  would  like  to  emphasi/e  that  liiis 
program  would  be  completely  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  veterans,  physicians,  and 
hospitals:  no  one  wotild  be  compelled  to 
participate. 

Mr.  Siseaker.  I  strongly  u.'ge  early 
consideration  of  this  measure.  Every  day 
of  delay  sentences  thou.sands  of  deserv- 
ing vetrran:,  to  for::o  the  quality  medi- 
cal treatment  they  have  earned.  When 
•we  asked  these  men  to  serve,  they  served 
without  complaint :  w?  must  never  allo-A- 
ourselves  to  fci,-'Ct  our  obhsation  to 
them. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FRANK  E  BA TTAG- 
LIA.  DEAN  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  RE- 
PORTERS OF  DEBATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
maii  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsunaca'  is 
recognized  for  .5  miiiutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  atter.tion  iliat  one  of  the 
most  dedica.lc'd  public  servants  and  a 
f,ood  friend  o:  mine  and  of  many  other 
Members  of  tlu.s  House  will  be  retiring 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Frank  E,  Battr.:jlia.  dean  of  th.e 
corps  of  Official  Reporters  of  Debates  of 
the  House  of  Reijre.sentatives,  is  leaving 
us  after  30  years  of  .service  with  the 
House. 

Going  on  (i.'i  years  of  age.  Frank  wa.s 
born  and  raised  m  New  York  City,  worked 
his  way  through  several  years  of  the  Cily 
Colle.'?e  of  New  York,  and  Fordham  La  v 
School,  w  liere  he  received  his  LL  B 
degree. 

Frank  studied  shorthand  in  DeWut 
CMntor,  Hi-h  Scliool.  New  York  City,  and 
utilized  his  skill  in  several  secretarial  ,iobs 
while  attending  night  si  hool.  He  acquired 
an  exceptional  skill  in  verbatim  .short- 
hand reporting  as  a  result  of  his  con- 
tinued studies  and  .sub.'^equenlly  worked 
as  a  free-lance  sitorthand  reporter  n. 
practically  every  court  in  New  York  City. 
He  took  depositions  in  several  States  m 
the  Northeast  section  of  the  country. 

More  tlian  30  years  ago  Frank  decided 
to  come  to  Washington.  D.C..  after  itear- 
ing  of  the  need  lor  shorthand  reporters. 
After  reijortmg  for  vaiicus  Government 
agency  hearings,  lie  confined  his  work  as 
a  free-lance  reporter  tc  congressional 
committee  hearings.  In  1943.  Frank  \M!s 
appointed  an  Official  Reijorter  of  Debates 
of  the  House  of  Pejiresentatives  by  the 
late  Sr.eaker  of  the  Hou-e.  the  Honorable 
Sam  Ravburn.  who  remarked  that  he  had 
not  hired  anvone  with  such  glowing  rec- 
ommendations as  had  Frank  Batta;:lia 

I  am  sure  Frank  is  retiring  with  many 
hapirv  thouchls  of  the  prnilege  and 
hoiior  of  serving  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives. While  I  deeply  regret  that  he  h 
terminating  his  ser\'ice  with  the  House. 
I  know   my   colleagues   all  join   me   m 
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con'iatulatinp  Franl:  E.  Bi.ttaglii  on  liis 
rctufnunt  and  m  wishing  hnr,  v  eli  m  all 
l5i.>-  ;i;ture  encii.;t\ 02 - 


HETIKEMENT  OF  MISS  PALLY  MOR- 
0.\N.  MRS.  MILDRLD  i:  A  SINGER. 
.WD  ril;?.  MILDRED  HALL 

Tlie   SPEAKER    1:0   tcmt)orc.   Undrr 
t;  |i.e\ioi  -  ord"i  of  fl.e  House,  the    entlp- 
.oni'u  fioin  Loui.<iana  iMi--.  Bo-.r.S'    i- 
re  '•:.  -iii-'t  c!  tor  .t  mimi'cs. 

Mis  BOGGS  Mi  ?'5caker.  three  lo; rly 
I.1.I1.S  who  ha\.^  dedicat.'d  many  years 
oi  h.ird  and  effective  '.vork  in  .service  to 
I  he  Membe'?  cf  th.is  Houe  are  rctirinu: 
todav 

M;s.s  Sally  Morgan  of  Fredcrirkstown. 
F.  ..  the  Hou'^e  Libri''iian  since  lO'yC,  ha<; 
beon  on  tlif>  Hill  for  23  vor.is  all  of  them 
in  I'l.i-  Hou^e  Librarv  v. here  5he  has 
tutored  many  lav.-  students  and  others 
n..i\v  workin';  on  tlie  H;!l  in  n'huini  tra- 
lac  capricitic'.'; 

Mrs.  Mildred  E.i.-;;v.r  is  riiuin';  after 
'32  vcar.s  on  Cauitol  Hill.  For  the  past  8 
vef>rs  .she  lia.';  been  the  rorduil.  hciplul. 
ctTicicnt  secretary  to  the  Doorl.eeper. 
Prior  lo  t}iat  time  she  was  in  tlie  ofllocs 
i-'f  a  number  ol  Teniif-.co  Members  in- 
r  lading  Senator  McKeH^ir  and  Coiir.rc.s.s- 
:nn  -Fats"  Everett.  A  n.-'tivc  of  Bells. 
Tcnn    sl^c  plan.,  to  return  there  lut'  r. 

Mi.-.  Mildred  Hall  has  SO  years  cf 
c:  jvernmcnt  rcrvicc:  the  ia  t  18  a.s  .-cre- 
tary  to  the  A:chitcct  of  the  Capitol.  She 
V.  il!  be  remcmt^ercd  for  the  v.  arm  manner 
m  v.hirh  shr-  has  conducted  her  numerous 
duties,  espccir^lly  in  c-K.ncn-rr  the  b  nl 
concerts  on  the  step.-:  of  Llie  Capitol  and 
rect'iJtions  and  partir:-.  and  m  lur  i^ri  \  ice 
r.=;  secretary  to  the  Hcu-e  OITrc  Baildiri.- 
Comm:;.sion.  She  ha.s  bci'n  eliicicnt  and 
Dlea^ant  in  licr  mfnv  contacts  with 
Member.^, 

I  knov,-  they  take  ir/.o  retirement  our 
;;ratitudo  and  commendation  and  our 
.^ir.cere  v.ishes  ior  n;ciny  ymrs  cl  health 
and  liappjncss. 


TH"  PROBLEMS  CONTRONnrcO  THE 
AGED 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  Ili.nois  asked  and  was 
■-iv xn  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  iliis  point  in  the  Recoi.d  and  to  in- 
clude e\tr.ineous  matter.! 

-Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spe.tker. 
there  are  I'l  million  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion who  are  known  as  senior  citizens. 
:•  label  which  may  be.srmeAhr't  dereivini; 
-Hire  m.i'ny  of  tiicso  older  Americans  are 
ac'.oraed  not  the  re-jiect  tliey  ricihtiuliy 
deserve,  but  rt-ther  only  neglect  ;.nd 
•corn.  While  we  mi\v  spccik  of  ■".  cnior 
rit:/cns.'  for  many  di.-turbinT  rea.snns 
the,>e  Americans  mieht  be  classified  as 

■  .  c.n''-cl  is.->  or  '.lun.or    riti/ens. 

The  pioV  Icms  conlfonlinr?  the  aped  are 

..1   'if'd  and  nianife-t.  Almost  15  i)erofnt 

of  th.  m  liv,-?  jn  i)Oven  •   In  lilinoi;;  :ione 

'I-  ..•  :;.')(>, 000  elderh-  hve  b''l'>'v  the  pov- 

■  'w    line.  For  tht-e  aiid  even  for  a-^c-d 

on.s    Oi    modcr^ite    means,    houshic. 
>fs.  :  1-;  n.  liorlation  and  medical  caie 
':  J-  an  nnV .liable  strain  on  tlu  r  Ihn- 
"1   ri"<f.-d  incomes. 
1^  I  he  fare  of  Ihe^e  piobUm'^.  llie  ad- 

■'•    'ioi;  ha=  J  ropr  ' r  n.du^'inn'   in 


meuicare  benefits.  Under  this  plan,  a 
patienfs  out-of-porkct  ho.spitalization 
costs  would  be  expanded  from  the  pres- 
ent S72  for  the  first  60  days  to  include  the 
entire  first  day's  cost  plus  10  percent  of 
the  remaining;  charge.  This  1  lun  would 
aLso  si;_;nificaiilly  increase  the  amount  an 
elderly  per.son  must  pay  on  a  doctor  bill. 
Older  Americans  do  not  need  a  reduc- 
tion in  medicare  benefits  at  a  time  when 
they  are  pnyirs;  almo-jt  20  percent  more 
■iov  out-of-pocket  medical  expenses  than 
t;ioy  did  the  year  before  mcdicurc  was 
)j..s.-td.  Iniilead  of  lumtrition.  medicare 
iiould  be  e.xjjanded  to  include  prescrip- 
tion dru",s  and  care  of  eyes.  ears,  teeth, 
and  feet.  Legislation  aimed  at  tliis  end 
is  bcinsr  spon.sored  by  my.self  and  others 
in  both  Hou-e  r.nd  S-^nalc  and  deserves 
the  strong  supiiort  of  anyone  sensitive  to 
tile  crisis  in  health  cure  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  competent  medical  care 
is  not  a  luxury  reserved  only  for  the  afflu- 
ent. Every  American  .should  be  <juar- 
anteed  his  phy.s^r'il  inteprity.  n  condition 
so  o^-^cnti'd  to  human  happiness  that  it 
exceeds  all  others  in  practical  impor- 
t".nre.  Freedom  of  speech,  equal  opportu- 
nity and  other  valued  but  abstract  prin- 
ciples can  have  little  meaning  for  one 
enduring  physical  pain.  Since  it  is  the 
aged  who  are  naturally  the  most  often 
aifiicted.  it  is  with  tliem  that  the  effort 
to  "uarantee  health  care  should  be^nn. 
A«-rriicnre  was  the  first  important  step  in 
effcctui.':  this  guarcntee  and  to  limit  it 
no.v  would  be  uncon.scionable  regression. 
A  iiio'.lem  related  to  health  care  in 
liie  .'  abslanuaid  conduct  of  many  nurs- 
inc  liomes.  where  life  for  the  aped  bc- 
cnmcs  a  depradinrr  existence  in  a  health- 
care limbo.  Many  persons  arc  forced  into 
these  homes  by  the  hit'h  co.^t  of  long- 
term  insiitr.tioaal  care.  All  nursing 
homes  must  be  made  responsible  to  the 
communities  they  serve.  Rehabilitative 
.01  vices,  including  piiysical  and  si)eech 
therapy  admin. sicied  by  trained  thera- 
pists, must  be  alforded  every  nursing 
home  patient  who  v  ould  benefit  by  them. 
Legislation  aimed  at  improvement  of 
nuising  home  care  deserves  unCjUalificd 
.support  of  the  Congress. 

Health  care  is  only  one  of  the  major 
r'oncerns  of  the  elderly.  Whenever  a  per- 
son lives  on  a  fixed  income,  ho  is  ad- 
\eisclv  afTecled  by  an.y  increase  in  iirices 
pfTectir.c;  the  co.st  of  living,  such  as  food, 
housing,  and  taxes.  Fortunately,  the  So- 
cial Se-uritv  Amendments  of  1972  in- 
cl'idcd  an  automatic  cost-of-livinp  esca- 
lator. However,  cine  to  other  legislation, 
thes"  amendmeris  v  ill  not  wholly  neu- 
trali/e  the  efTects  of  rising  prices  upon 
Ih"  elderly,  nor  will  it  aid  tho.se  not  re- 
."eiving  social  .«■— uiity  benefits. 

For  e.Mimpln.  H  R.  1.  v.hich  finally 
c-tiblished  a  base  income  for  the  Kgrd. 
r;!:  o  cut  them  off  from  th?  benefits  of  the 
food  stomp  program.  These  benefits  must 
^^e  re  .tfji'ed  to  insure  tliat  no  older  Amer- 
i";'r;^  at  the  lo'v,-»r  income  lev;  1:  a'c  left 
iMHi^rnouri  hcd. 

Und:r  the  Hevtmie  Sli.-in','  Act  of 
'372.  a  coil  in':,  ol  I<12.5  bi'lion  was  placed 
on  Federal  funds  for  social  service;  u.n- 
der  programs  of  .-^d  to  the  rged,  blind. 
i'Ud  disabled  Fri'-h  Sta»e  is  hmited.  th-"!!. 
to  its  share  of  th.-  i.2.5  biUicn  b-'.srd  on 
1'-    i    ■ijiOiti'iii    of    the   US.   j..)pi.i  uKjm. 


In  Ilhnois.  this  means  a  SO-perccnt  cut 
in  the  amount  of  funds  received  by  the 
State  office  of  social  scrvic-rs.  and  a  fur- 
ther cutback  on  aid  to  the  elderly. 

Escalating  property  taxes,  which  afTect 
every  Amerircin.  arc  Csi.cciany  burden- 
some upon  older  Americans.  TJje  admin- 
istration hf;s  proposed  a  reform  i)rograni 
in  thi ;  area,  but  under  it  tlie  poorest  of 
elderly  persons  would  be  treated  the  same 
as  retired  i;'-ofc.s.'^ion:d  i:<-Oiile  wlio  have 
rdcaU-Uc  leliiemcnt  fiuaricc.-.  and  ex- 
r-cnsive  homes,  if  all  ine  cideily  are  to 
kc'  p  their  homes  and  il  inoiienv  tax  re- 
ioim  is  to  be  efjuilr.hlr.  ;i  must  be  based 
on  the  need  of  the  individual    taxpayer. 

It  is  a  seldom  nolcd  fact  that  the  high  ' 
incidence  of  crime  in  urban  areas  has  a 
disj>roportionate  impact  on  tire  elderl.--. 
Low-income  senior  citizens  often  are 
forced  to  seek  out  ciicaucr  Irousinp  in  t!ic 
Ciiies,  and  crime  tliercforc  strikes  the!!i 
with  greater  frecpieiify.  Further,  due  to 
their  low  incomes,  properly  less  due  to 
crime  is  felt  with  much  greater  eflect. 
Loner  range,  ca";  e-oriented  .solutions  to 
the  crime  problem  arc  of  little  consol  *- 
lion  to  lliose  seeking  to  live  peacefully 
for  -the  remainder  of  their  years.  As  an 
int.Mim  .solution,  security  must  he 
slrengthened  in  areas  of  high  concen- 
t!-a»ion  of  tiic  clciorI>.  Mair  nu-tliods  of 
deterrence,  from  formation  of  sijedal  st.  - 
curiiy  jjatrols  to  issuing  of  ijersonul  clc- 
ir:nic  dist'Css  devices,  have  been  su';- 
"csfed  and  deserve  serious  consideration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that  il  relief 
is  to  come  to  O'lv  older  citizens,  it  mu.'^t 
be  at  the  initiative  of  tlie  Congress.  Let 
us  not  .slum  thi-;  obligation  to  those  who 
most  deserve  our  attentions.  The  elderly, 
unlike  most  interest  groups,  are  ill-d.s- 
po.sed  to  organization  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  for  this  reason  their  jirobien--: 
all  too  often  remain  inconspicuous  and 
remote.  We  must  conipeii.-ate  for  the 
softened  Vi.'i.'es  of  the  aged  by  raisii;;, 
our  o'vMi  V, i:h.  greatti  loiee  on  their  be- 
half. 


THI-J     PRESTDF„\",  S     ENKKGY     ME j- 
SAGE  OI-'   JUNE  J9.   I'Jl.i 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois,  asked  and  wa.> 
given  iieimissicn  to  extend  hks  remarks 
at  this  iioint  i'l  the  Rteoiia  and  to  i'l- 
clude  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  PRJCE  ot  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
h.<vc  .iust  received  a  copy  o!  th.e  Presi- 
dent s  enei'Liy  message.  Ba^ed  on  a  shcrt 
hriefnv,:  on  the  ccnteni  prior  to  its  re- 
lease and  a  cuic':  review  today,  it  apjicr 
that  the  me  sage  reflects  an  increased 
respcnsivene.>s  on  tlie  pait  of  the  adinin- 
;  tration  t-j  our  energy  .suj^ply  problem 
I  ijian  to  study  the  full  message  in  depth 
in  order  to  fully  undei::tand  the  ba  ~ic 
plan  tiiat  is  prcijoscd. 

O.'ie  aspect  eives  me  sjjc.-ial  saiisfiic- 
lion.  This  is  th'^  emph^'sis  given  to  tlie 
iirrr-lnration  cf  research  directed  towaid 
.Ondi'ig  c'onomi.'  pio  estcs  fur  g.sifica- 
tion  and  liaueficUion  o'"  co<d.  The  Stat  • 
of  Iliiaois  is  blessed  wiiii  large  coal  ic- 
.serves.  Unfoi  tunateiy.  the  coal  is  high  m 
.'Uhur  ct.men.?.  Ihe  f-otl  research  pro- 
■iram  will  include  an  increased  e.'tort  to 
fl>'d  wavs  to  bring  about  a  desulluriza- 
tion  cf  th-  coal  so  that  is  can  be  used  in 
rc.i'y:    el'Vliic    i  ov  crplants.     p'eriiap-. 
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mine  mouth  plants,  which  must  comply 
with  the  existing  Federal  and  State 
standards  for  air  quality.  Gasification 
and  or  liquefacation  of  coal  will  permit 
conversion  to  a  form  which  is  easily 
uansportable.  for  example,  by  pipeline  or 
railroad  tank  car. 

There  is  hardly  a  thinking  person  in 
our  Nation  who  does  not  now  fully  real- 
i-'c  the  significance  of  the  short-term  en- 
ergy dilemma  wliieh  we  face.  Fortu- 
nately, the  reserves  of  coal  throughout 
our  Nation  are  plentiful  and  therein  lies 
a  partial  solution  to  our  .short-term  en- 
eruy  problems.  If  we  can  find  better  ways 
to  utilize  coal  for  energy  production,  we 
can  ease  our  current  and  prelected  de- 
ficiencies in  supplies  of  fuel  oil  and  gaso- 
line. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  knov.-  that 
further  work  will  be  done  on  improving 
mining  techniques  wliich  botli  inerea.se 
inoductivity  and  im.prove  tlie  iicalih  and 
safety  of  the  miner. 


THE  TRADE  B.ALANCE 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
lit  this  jioint  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
now  has  before  it  a  bill  which  would 
erant  the  administration  tiie  most  ex- 
tensive powers  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade  and  investment  ever  permitted. 

Administration  officials  insist  that  the 
:>weeinng  authority  sought  for  tlie  Presi- 
dent in  this  bill  to  raise  and  lower  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers  almost  without 
lesiriction  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  right 
our  badly  out-of-kilter  trade  balance. 

The  Congress  should  take  a  verv  care- 
ful look  at  this  grant  of  authoritv  to  see 
whether  in  fact  it  is  all  needed. 

What  has  the  President  done  with 
tli'j  authority  he  now  has?  A  look  at  the 
record  will  show  that  there  are  presently 
available  to  the  President  manv  powers 
in  the  foreign  trade  and  investment  field 
v.hich  he  has  not  utilized— and  shows 
no  current  signs  of  utUizing. 

For  example  the  President  is  asking 
for  new  authority  to  take  '•safeguard" 
action  agahi.-t  the  erection  of  foreigm 
barriers  to  U.S.  goods.  Yet.  i.resent  trade 
kiw  gives  the  President  authoritv  to 
■vithdraw  tariff  reductions  if  foreign  na- 
tions erect  barriers  which  affect  U.S. 
exports.  In  the  decade  since  this  pro- 
Msion  was  enacted,  thousands  of  bar- 
kers to  U.S.  goods  ha\e  been  erected 

>et  the  authority  to  take  awav  tariff 
conces.sions  to  these  .same  nations  has 
not  been  used. 

Another  jirovision  of  existing  trade 
I  av  allows  the  President  to  impo.se  "safe- 
guards" when  any  foreign  nation  main- 
t  :ms  restrictions  against  U.S.  argicul- 
lural  products.  This  authoritv  has  been 
vsnd  only  on  very  rare  occasions. 

Present  trade  law  also  provides  for 
\  ilhdrawing  tariff  reductions  where 
.^"c-ciul  prelerential  trade  arrangements 
are  made  by  one  country  witli  another 
at  tiie  exijcnse  of  U.S.  exiiorts.  These 
;i'.<recments  are  common  in  international 
l.ade.  but  the  President  has  not  used 
tins  authoritv. 


The  President  also  is  seeking  new  au- 
thority to  act  in  behalf  of  industries 
which  are  being  injured  by  imports.  Ex- 
isting trade  law  says  that  whenever  im- 
ports are  increa.sing  in  major  part  as  a 
result  of  tariff  concessions  at  such  a  rate 
as  to  be  the  major  cause  of  import  in- 
jury, the  President  may  put  on  tariffs, 
negotiate  orderly  marketing  agreements, 
and  take  other  steps.  However,  in  Janu- 
ary of  1971,  the  Tariff  Commission  took 
an  action  which  gave  the  President  tiie 
authority  to  use  the  law's  powers  to  help 
the  U.S.  shoe  industry.  The  shoe  in- 
dustry and  its  workers  have  been  waiting 
for  tliat  action  for  more  tlian  2  years. 

There  are  other  industries  and  workers 
that  have  faced  similar  iiroblems.  in- 
cluding the  steel  industry,  which  is  im- 
portaiu  to  the  i^cople  of  the  23d  District 
of  Illinois. 

The  consumer  has  a  substantial  stake 
in  the  administration's  proposal  also.  If 
the  administration's  trade  bi'd  passes  in 
tiie  form  now  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  it  would  give 
the  President  the  ab-oluic  jiower  to  give 
away  a  very  imiiortant  consumer  right. 

This  is  the  present  right  ol  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  to  knov.'  where  the  products 
he  buys  come  from.  Under  current  law. 
the  country  of  origin  mu'^t  be  stamped  on 
every  product  made  in  another  countr.v 
and  sold  in  this  country.  If  it  is  made  in 
Japan.  Taiwan.  Korea,  or  Hong  Kong, 
it  must  say  so.  If  the  product  bears  -^n 
American  brand  name  but  is  manufac- 
tured in  a  foreism  nation,  that  nation 
must  be  identified. 

Tins  marking  of  origin  requirement  is 
tenned  a  "'nontariff  barrier"  to  trade. 
Many  people — among  them  foreign  na- 
tions. U.S. -based  multinationals,  and 
U.S.  importers — want  this  requirement 
removed  so  that  they  can  Ifood  the 
I'nited  States  with  cheaply-made  goods. 
.And  if  the  President's  trade  bill  is 
pa.->sed  in  its  prcc^ent  form  they  would  get 
their  way.  One  of  the  powers  sought  in 
that  legislation  is  the  ab.solute  amhority 
for  the  President  to  remove  certain  non- 
tariff  barriers,  without  being  answerable 
lo  the  Congre-s  or  to  anyoiie  else.  One 
of  the  nontariff  barriers  included  in  this 
power  is  the  marking  of  origin. 

Both  .American  businessmen  and 
American  consumers  find  this  protection 
important.  Businessmen  are  proud  of  tiie 
"made  m  U.S.A  "  label  on  the-r  prod- 
ucts: rocenlly.  an  official  of  Aiagnavox 
Corp  .  one  of  the  few  electronics  com- 
panies wliich  ha.s  chosen  to  kee.)  its 
plants,  its  production  and  its  jo^.s  at 
liome  ratiier  than  take  them  overseas. 
(ieelared  that  an  important  reason  for 
stayinp  in  the  United  S!,aes  was  "be- 
cause we  ha\c  )iride  in  oui-  product  and 
we  do  not  want  the  siigma  of  a  foreign 
label."  Not  so  long  ago.  jjollster  Louis 
Harris  reported  that: 

7i'.i-U'  I-,  11  cUsiiurt  .^eusp  .Tiuong  llie  .^iiior- 
u:ui  pc-.ipie  lociay  to  mlly  in  suppuri  of  our 
o.vii  economy  here  ;u  li.nne.  The  propo»itu>n 
ilKU  -11  o\ir  people  dcu'l  buy  American  more 
v.\  the  prcKliut.s  we  puivha.se.  ilie  t;  S.  ecuu- 
oniy  will  he  in  r<  a!  trouble"  me!  wiih  61  per- 
i-i'!r  U)  17  percent  ayivemem. 

The  .American  buying  public  iia--  lone 
been  confident  that  Ameriean-macie 
goods  are  tiic  be-t  that  can  be  iiad  in  the 


world,  the  product  of  skilled  American 
labor,  highly  .sophisticated  production 
methods,  and  careful  product  quality 
control.  "Made  in  the  U  S  .A  "  is  a  badge 
cf  honor. 

But  if  the  marking  of  origin  require- 
ment IS  removed,  the  .American  consumer 
V. ould  have  no  way  to  exercise  the  choice 
of  buying  American.  All  products  made 
abroad  come  into  tliis  country  without 
any  identification.  .'  merican  brand 
naii.e  products  could  be  produced  abroad 
by  12-cenl  an  hour  labor,  and  brought 
into  this  country  without  anything  to 
show  the  consumer  where  they  were 
made,  and  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  pub- 
lic at  .American  prices. 

Not  only  would  tlie  removal  of  this 
consumer  right  to  know  deceive  the  pub- 
lic, but  it  would  sell  out  to  cheap  foreign 
competition  tho.se  American  businesses 
such  as  Magiia\ox.  who  are  proud 
enough  of  the  US  label  to  keep  their 
pl.mts  and   production  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  wants  to  help  .America 
.solve  its  many  problems  in  the  field  of 
foreign  trade.  But  giving  away  the  con- 
sumers right  to  know  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  products  he  buys  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  POLICY 
REVIEW 

'Mr  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
l^ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi,- 
IJoint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
reiuim  hill  of  1973  is  currently  mider 
con  ider  ition  by  the  Ways  and  Mem- 
Committee.  During  the  exten.sive  hear- 
ings of  the  ccmmiuee.  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  Mr  O.  R.  Strackbein  of  the 
ration-Wide  Comiiiitiee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy.  In  his  statement.  Mr.  Strack- 
bein i)rovidcd  a  brief  review  of  our  trade 
program  and  quoted  from  so.me  of  his 
pre  ions  testimony  on  the  same  suijiec: 
before  the  same  committee.  10  and  12 
years  ago  It  i.s  interesting  to  note  what 
he  said  on  those  previous  occasions. 

I  shall  quote  only  a  few  hues  and  leave 
tiie  rest  to  his  prepared  statement  which 
I  offer  with  the  sin^^ere  hope  that  all 
M'^mbers  will  read  and  reflect  on  the 
message  therein.  On  May  5.  i960.  Mr. 
Strackbein  said: 

It  ux.k  25  year.s  of  cloiiit.  iii.ludiag  much 
domestic  eeoiiomic  lecl.sl.ttlon.  a  world  war. 
a  loe:il  \v;\r  iKrreai  and  I'.je  c.iiri  w.w  lo  .s»a.l: 
up  the  iniernatioii.tl  compentivc  siiuanou 
a-s  we  sec  it  lod.-iv.  .  .  . 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  .in  e.-irthquake  th.it 
will  shiver  us  to  our  p'-onoinio  foundations  if 
we  do  not  sjxin  tal^c  ihoucht  :'.nd  rever.--" 
some  (if  our  romannc  poiicie.s.  If  we  do  noi 
do  tills  ;he  economic  water.s  of  the  world  will 
iiiu:ida:i'  iics  and  the  oai.low  wiil  rend  u'  ai'.d 
swirl  us  to  the  common  level.  We  will  n.i 
loiij:er  re.Mde  on  a  platoan.  a  beacon  to  other 
lands  .  .  .  Oar  leadership  of  the  free  world 
Will  dissolve  into  a  sea  of  inipoiet.ce  and  our 
ideals  fur  btiildiiit;  i>  peaceful  world  will  be 
I ;'  little  avail. 

Mr.  Strackbein  issued  many  warnings 
incluchng  a  3-.\ear  tariff  moratorium  in 
]iH)3  while  the  Kennedy  round  was  under 
n<^gotialion.     Hi>     warnings     were     not 
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heeded.  Had  we  paid  more  aileniion  to 
his  uigmgs.  we  would  not  be  in  the  un- 
enviable po.sjtion  in  world  trade  today 
that  we  find  j^o  distressing,  Mr.  Strack- 
bein  3  .statement  ol  May  15.  1973  follow.?: 
Sr.\rtMt:;r  or  O.  R.  oif.xckdei.v 

Mr  Ciiairmiiil  iuicl  !uen:ber.s  of  t.'ie  Coni- 
mi;ite.  my  name  t.T  O.  R.  S'.i.n  kbein.  I  am 
president  of  iht-  Nalioa-Wicie  C'ii;iuuutee  on 
I:nport-Export  Paliry.  Thi»  ort;iuiiz;itiou  was 
lormrd  20  >cars  ago.  bm  I  iia\e  been  appear- 
U'-3  belore  your  Cunimittp?  for  2.^  vdr.s  nn 
the  >iibjc.n  of  trade  le^'i.^latic]-:. 

On  thii  occasion.  Mr.  Cbairm.in  I  would 
like  lo  go  back  a  few  yrars  in  tlie  nature  of 
backt;round  data  so  aa:  per-pei'ive  may  be 
ii   h;e>eU, 

Th?  !;r.~r  trade  bill  vi.i.s  p.oed  m  I'JJ4  and 
'here  Jiave  been  abotit  a  dozeu  reuewal.s  and 
e-iensions.  with  modircatioi;i.  The  protec- 
tive elfect  of  our  tariiT  has  been  rednred  over 
80  •  .  from  (I  level  of  o.er  00  .  to  about  9'. 
o:i  dutiable  .tcm;.  Howi.er,  dnrinc  tlie  first 
twemy  year^  after  iyJ4  tiie  world  was  so 
upset  l)y  wars  that  no  true  me.i.siire  of  llie 
eilecis  of  our  freer- tradi;  policies  cr.uld  be 
iiit'lo  World  War  It  ua.-  followed  by  the 
Kore.»n  confli'-t  It  was  really  only  in  tlie  late 
lifties  and  the  earl\  si\tie>  that  dennife  re- 
sults bejtan  to  appear. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  would  I:;;e  to  fniote  a 
:fw  passayt.^  iron,  speeches  :ha'  I  nude  in 
lL>5i»  and  ftiCO.  i.e..  some  12  or  13  vear.s  ago. 

Ol  September  2.  n.=)9.  speaking  belore  the 
Piiiiii'iing  Bra>s  In.-.tltiue,  I  .^aitf: 

■We  liave  .s.ived  a  mimher  of  foiuitries  a 
veneration  oi  research  and  devoiopmeiu  by 
making  available  to  them  our  latest  technol- 
ogy This  is  not  said  by  wav  (if  conijilaini. 
but  we  should  at  least  l.u. e  sullicieni  insight 
to  comprehend  the  probable  consequences  of 
our  policie"!  The  e;'hoo':  are  coniin^  in  from 
inaiiy  directions." 

A;    ihat    time   sieel    imporis    for    the   firsf 

•  ivne  exceeded  our  steel  evports.  The  ri.ie  in 
imports  ua.-.  i^encrally  attrihiued  to  ihe  1'j59 
-trike    The  .-peech  noting  this  .-.aid: 

■■A].:.o  It  may  bf  que-^iouej  wiiciher  steel 
imports  win  fill  siib^t.Tinially  after  ilie 
strike  11959)  They  began  risiny  over  a  year 
aso  before  the  strike  was  called  and  price 
'oniparisons  v.  ith  the  forei£;ii  product  would 
Kiditaie  a  continuation  of  imporis  at  a  level 
considerably  higher  Uiau  m  the  pa.st.' 

Indeed,   imports  of   steel   did   coiuiiiue   to 

•  innb  and  reach  son.e  14-15  ol  our  market 
before  the  steel  impori  re-inctums  put  into 
eff-cf  I'l  19C9 

■'Yes.  we  will  live  on  pypan  =  ion  and  expan- 
-■.o.i  —  in  all  directions,  across  iiatioiial  bor- 
ders into  foreign  lands  Optimism  and  ex- 
pansion v.iU  conquer  all!  So  .-ay  the  present- 
day  prjlessional  (.ptiiiiisis. 

••Of  course  no  one  wants  a  breakdown; 
but  v.e  can  import  ore  if  we  refine  to  recog- 
i.ize  the  realities.  Amonf;  the-e  realitie.s  are: 

1  An  untcr.able  Inier'aMonal  coinpeiitive 
position; 

2.  A  heavy  and  sta!)born  deficii  in  our  to- 
tal foreign  account; 

3.  An  expansion  of  imports  and  a  .iiriiik- 
...e  ;n  export.-. 

4.  High  domcst.c  prodiicuon  rosis  com- 
pared With  otlier  countries, 

5.  A  sharp  upitend  in  loreigu  produciiviiy 
per  iiian-liour; 

G  A  wage  lat;  m  relati'm  to  riMUt;  prodii'- 
!ivuy  abroad: 

7.  LOS.S  of    I  L' S  I    ter'iiniildiMfal   lender, hip 
r.i(j:iL'  the  nations; 

8  Increasuig  ireud  toward  mast  produc- 
tion abroad: 

n.  Emigration  of  Aineru.'.ii  caiiital  to  low- 
er -'Ai^e  coiuiirie-. 

10.    Discmirageinent    of    expai:-.io!i    plan> 
aniuiig   domestic    mdiisint-s.   e.--picmUy   stip- 
oli-r  .  dedicated  to  the  American  market: 
'     Increaii.g    importa:i(JU    f^f   par's    and 


semi-manufactures  as  a  means  of  competing 
with   imports  of  finished  nianufacttire; 

12.  Automation  as  a  means  of  improving 
competitive  position,  resulting  in  unemploy- 
ment and  failure  to  absorb  millions  of  addi- 
tions to  the  labor  force. 

■'Wiiat  does  all  this  mean'' 

■■'Ihe  Answer  can  be  given  by  looking 
around  us.  Let  me  oHer  a  few  examples: 

Steel,  automobiles,  tvpewriters.  sewing 
machines,  and  petroleum  are  products  that 
we  were  long  acctistomed  to  export  while  we 
imported  little  of  them.  These  were  the  out- 
put of  our  most  advanced  indti'5tries  in  point 
of  miss  pro.duction  and  technology. 

"If  imports  were  able  to  attack  and  take 
;:ie  verv  ramparts  of  our  highly  productive 
iiKliistries  what  can  they  do  and  what  have 
they  alrcudv  doiie  to  others  ol  our  iiidu; - 
tries'i'^  .  .  . 

•'Tlie  prospecis  are  not  bright  for  a  pull 
awi-y  by  this  country.  Not  at  all.  The  other 
countries  now  have  all  that  it  takes  to  ca'ch 
up  wuh  us.  including  the  creation  of  mass 
markets.  The  question  is  how  their  cptchinst 
up  Ls  to  be  accomplished.  Must  we  be  torn 
do-.vii  in  the  process,  or  can  we  hold  our  own 
while  the  other  countries  come  up^.' 

•We  need  a  holding  defense.  This  can  best 
be  contrived  through  a  combination  of  tar- 
i!TK  and  quotas,  by  the  ttse  of  which  stiitable 
shares  of  our  market  can  be  onened  to  im- 
ports v.liile  reserving  the  remaiitder  for  our- 
selves!" 

From  another  speet  h  I  made  before  tlie 
AFL-CIO  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  De- 
partment September  15,  1959.  San  Francisco, 
"he  followin,';  extracts  are  taken: 

■•Shall  we  recogni;:e  the  fact  that  we  r.re 
faring  something  we  have  not  faced  before 
and  take  some  holding  action  with  which  to 
buy  time?  ...  To  bring  up  wages  abroad  .  .  . 
Will  in  any  case  be  slow  and  we  must,  do 
soineiliinij  in  the  nieaiilime  ...  or  we  will 
fail  111  order  to  meet  them." 

•  We  mu.st  not  be  deluded  Into  thinkiiig 
ih^t  our  competitive  disconifititre  is  a  pas.s- 
in  ■  nightmare.  In  the  nature  of  thii^gs.  con- 
sidering all  the  factors  on  the  hori/on.  it 
li  an  ominous  confrontation,  not  a  mir;igp.^' 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  bore  you 
v.iih  irrelevant  quotations.  'Yet  the  observa- 
tions of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  indicate 
that  our  sittialion  of  today  was  already  vi.^- 
ibly  on  the  way  at  that  time.  On  December  9, 
1959.  in  a  speech  before  the  Washington 
Trade  A.s.sociaiion  Executives  in  a  reference 
to  dinct  foreiyii  investment  p broad  which 
at  that  time  was  about  $38  billion  and  close 
lo  5  100  billion  now,  nppcar  the  following 
pa'  sates: 

'•We  have  high  wages,  liigh  eniplovmcnt. 
hi'-h  profits:  and  these  are  needed  to  meet 
high  national  budeei  as  rctlccted  in  high 
taxes.  We  cannot  reduce  the  major  elements 
of  our  national  income  withom  courting 
bankruptcy.  We  cannot  lo  back  to  a  lower 
price  level  for  that  very  reason. '• 

■Up  to  now  we  have  managed  to  jtipyle 
suniiientiy  to  avoid  lacing  ihe  facts.  Re- 
ce.tly  it  has  become  apparent  that  there 
must  he  an  end  to  the  sticress  even  of  jug- 
gling." 

The  last  .speech  from  which  I  cjuotc  was 
delivered  on  May  5.  1960.  before  my  own 
Committee.  I  .said: 

•  it  took  25  years  of  doing,  including  much 
cion.Csiic  economic  legislation,  a  world  war, 
a  local  war  i  Korea  i  and  the  cold  war  to  stack 
I'p  the  international  competitive  sifua'ion 
as  we  see  it  todav:  .  .  . 

•We  pre  on  the  eve  of  an  earthquake  that 
will  shiver  us  to  our  economic  foundations 
If  v.e  do  not  soon  take  thought  and  rever.->c 
.some  of  our  romantic  policies.  If  we  do  nc)t 
do  this  the  economic  waters  of  the  world 
Will  inundate  us  and  the  outflow  will  rend  u- 
and  swirl  us  to  the  common  level.  We  will 
no  longer  reside  on  a  plateau,  a  beacon  to 
other  lands    .  .      Our  leadership  of  the  free 


world  Will  dissolve  inio  a  sea  of  impotence 
and  our  locals  for  building  a  peaceful  world 
will  be  of  little  avail." 

I  confess  that  this  latter  nugiii  lie  cliarac- 
terizpd  as  purple  prose  Ho'.vever,  such  a 
characterization  miglit  be  rctzarded  as  bcini.' 
on  a  par  with  the  one  that  was  applied  to 
mv  warning's  by  a  former  member  of  your 
Committee,  that  I  weis  a  propliei  of  doom 
af.d  gloom, 

Ivow,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  1  believe  that  the 
pn.Kipal  ob.^lacle  to  brintjuig  the  facts  be- 
lore  the  public  lay  wilh  the  pr.;s,5  which  wa . 
ovci-vvhelniin:;ly  committed  to  freer  trade. 
The  prc;s.  wiiich  is  tirinlv  dedicated  to  tlie 
ris-'ht  of  the  people  to  know,  did  not  wl^h 
tne  same  public  lo  kno'A'  enough  about  the 
results  of  our  trade  policy  to  question  its 
widely  heralded  bles-in^-s.  I  here  was  a  fur- 
tlier  eitec'ive  siknce  oy  tlie  press  iliat  con- 
ci-ih'd  the  facts  when  m  1;)6G  the  Senate 
Finance  Comnmioc  n?ld  liearings  on  S.  J 
Ros.  ll.'i  which  called  for  a  revision  of  our 
nfticia!  trade  statistics.  The  purpose  was  to 
make  iliem  a  more  faithful  reflection  of  o"r 
balance  of  trade.  Existlim  statistics  undcr- 
\  aU'ed  o'lr  iicpotts  and  over-valued  our  ex- 
poits  ..^o  l.ir  us  private  competitive  trade  is 
concerned,  'IhiR  they  (11  did  by  reporting 
imparts  on  their  foreign  value  rather  than 
the  l;',nded  cost,  inchidini,'  frci'^ht,  in,'-iirar.cc, 
etc,  and  (2i  reporting  as  exports  all  tlic 
goods  thtit  v.-f  bliippcd  under  foreign  Aid. 
Fond  for  Peace  and  those  we  moved  because 
i;f  hi^ih  fedcr.il  subsidies.  The  result  was  that 
tlclcnders  ot  ilie  faith  could  point  to  our 
'.o-called  iavorable  trade  brlance  and  so\ 
that  we  are  indeed  comnetitive  in  foreign 
;!i.\rkets  and  c.uld  :aand  further  tarifl  rc- 
d:i.i  Ions, 

In  11*72  m-icad  ef  a  delicu  of  .jC.4  'oillioii 
11  W!is  nearer  .■sl:i  iil4  billion  if  ilie  transac- 
iioiis  iiad  bc(  11  i)roj)erly  reported. 

Isow.  after  moro  than  six  years  and  after 
the  dCicit  broke  throu.uli  even  the  concealing 
cover,  we  arc  about  to  have  official  statistics 
^\^\  the  bas-is  of  c.i.f,  import  values  rather 
than  merely  on  tlieir  foreign  value, 

Mr,  Chairiiian.  in  August.  1971,  some  stcp- 
■.'. ero  ttiken  to  meet  what  iiad  by  that  time 
reached  crisis  propoitions.  We  put  on  a  15 
r.:lditioi!al  duty  on  most  imports  and  tlieu 
devalued  \'nc  dollar  This  action  turned  out 
to  be  u'.adociua'e  and  recently  another  d'-- 
valuation  v.'as  announced,  Ttie  averat^e  de- 
\aluation  oi  llie  dollar  is  iio-a-  over  20' .  wh'le 
the  yen  h.is  been  up-valt'od  (lose  to  35 
nnd   the  Gertnan  mark  somewhat  le:->s. 

With  respect  to  curiency  realtjiinient  it 
.should  b  ■  s,iid  that  the  action  was  nece:,sary 
but  that  it  should  not  be  relied  on  as  a  lonj;- 
range  solution.  It  treats  all  products  alike, 
and  they  do  not  all  stand  on  the  .same  com- 
i;etitive  level,  Ftirtherniore,  other  countrlr:- 
can  take  countervailing  action  at  will,  and 
unilaterally.  It  is  therefore  an  iinsatisfactor-- 
instrument  because  of  the  uncenaitity  a'- 
ti-ndant  on  recourse  to  it.  Great  secrecy  anci 
denial-,  u^iiaily  precede  action  in  this  field 

What  is  needed  under  the  conditions  we 
f,'.cc  in  'ihc  world  todav  is  a  restoration  or 
near  restoration  of  tlie  market  condition,, 
that^  riiade  possible  and  supported  the  gro\',  in 
of  our  industries  and  employment  as  we 
moved  up  liie  ladder  to  world  itidustrial 
leadership, 

Ihe  foundation  ot  this  higlily  successful 
system  rested  on  recognition  ot  the  fact  tlia' 
consumer  income  must  be  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb the  output  of  mass  production,  Tiii> 
called  for  h:glicr  rather  than  Itjwer  wages  as 
:i  means  of  nchioving  lower  production  cosl.- 
The  Lritish  had  taken  the  opposite  tack.  To 
tichieve  low  cost,?  they  sought  low  wage- 
'liien  tliey  could  export  to  the  whole  world 
Henry  Ford  turned  the  formula  around.  Mass 
Iiroductioii  would  lower  the  costs  and  higher 
,\ages  wnild  assure  a  marke:  for  the  rlsinu 

(iUtpilt. 

Tliis  system  vorked  nuracles  m  terms  ol  in- 
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dusf.rial  expansion.  Alter  World  War  II,  how- 
ever, we  helped  other  countries  adopt  our 
system  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  they  rnade  nma-/ing  hendwav. 
In  many  instances  they  built  new  industries 
iilniost  from  the  ground  up.  and  bv  installint; 
the  most  modern  equipment  gamed  astound- 
ing advances  in  producluily.  We  helped 
them  financially  and  with  technical  as.Mst- 
ance. 

Their  wages,  however,  were  so  low  that  even 
though  they  started  tipward  more  rapidly 
than  we  they  have  not  yet  caught  up.  atid 
the  competitive  gap  has  not  been  closed.  In 
dollars  and  cent.;  it  is  wider  today  in  manv 
instances  than  it  was  ten  or  twentv  vears 
ago. 

Our  industry  has  been  accused  of  incifi- 
tiency  and  there  may  be  -ome  of  that,  but 
we  have  no  bill  of  particulars,  Wlien  our  in- 
dustries go  abroad,  carrying  their  managerial 
forces  with  them,  they  do  very  well.  Unless 
the  .sea-change  bring";  on  greater  etliciency  it 
would  appear  that  they  reflect  no  more  than 
the  going  level  of  eiliciency  in  this  countrv. 
With  so  much  of  our  capital  moving 
abroad,  near  $100  billion  to  date,  and  with 
other  countries  increasingly  well  equipped 
and  using  our  technology  phis  their  own,  the 
domestic  industries  remainitig  behind,  and 
particularlv  their  workers,  face  a  di.lerent 
world  from  pre- 1955  or  19';o, 

We  built  our  svstem  by  replacincr  workers 
■>vnh  machinery  that  w,as  more  productive.  In 
tiiose  instances  in  which  demand  for  the 
l)roduct  was  elastic,  mass  pnxiuctioii,  bv  low- 
ering costs,  greatly  incrtased  coiisumption. 
Before  long  employment  '^■xpanded  bevond 
'lie  level  at  which  it  stood  when  workers 
were  laid  off.  The  automobile  industrv  after 
'ine  years  emploved  manv  more  \iorkers 
.hail  the  buggy  and  wagon  makers. 

However.  It  the  demand  lor  th.e  product 
H  not  elastic  consumption  will  not  re-.pond 
much  lo  lower  prices.  Food  products  are  of 
this  class;  and  tiiat  is  why  the  f;,rm  workers 
wiio  were  di.spi.iced  by  the  millions  be- 
c.use  OI  the  great  ri.se  in  agricultural  jiro- 
liuctivity,  remained  unemployed  and  flocked 
lo  the  cities  to  g've  us  our  stubborn  uibaii 
iJioi>lem. 

When  coal  mining  made  g;e:it  stride^  in 
I-roductivity  3  out  of  4  min.T^s  lost  their 
jnbs:  and  they  too  ren.ained  unempjoyed. 
Ihe  price  of  coal  remained  terv  low  but 
l:ieed  an  inelastic  demand.  Recently  the 
ijfice  has  gone  upward,  thanks  to  exports 
and  an  c.xp.aided  demand  but  the  unem- 
ployed Appalachian  workers  are  still  with  us. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  now  to  a  verv 
.:np;irtaiu   point. 

Imports  that  bear  an  ..ppreciable  price 
advantage  confront  the  domestic  producers 
with  a  situation  such  as  they  face  if  the 
deiriand  for  their  product  is  inela.siic.  If 
they  di.-place  workers  in  order  to  become 
or  i^eniain  competitive  with  imports  these 
workers  very  likely  will  remain  displaced. 
Imports,  if  tniimpeded,  will  prevent  the  ex- 
pected increa,se  in  consumption  of  the 
'■omrstir  product,  even  though  total  con- 
sumption of  the  product  does  increase  Even 
if  the  demand  for  the  product  is  ehistic 
the  m.Tea'-ed  emplomcnt  that  formerly 
took  place  here  v.ili  occur  abroad  instead. 
With  our  population  increa.se  ■we  will  under 
Mich  circumstances  look  in  vain  to  the 
■growth  indu.=  tries-  lo  come  effectivelv  lu 
the  rescue. 

Agricultural  exports  will  not  fill  the  gap. 
.•.■-tticulurai  employment  is  down  to  a  little 
over  3  million,  half  of  what  it  was  in  1955, 
and  still  dcclinin;jr,  .So  we  need  not  expect 
iiuif-h  help  from  the  presen!  nuricultural 
(  xports  so  far  as  employment  i.-  concerned 
iiie.se  booming  exports,  incidentally,  have 
;  itrd  gr-.'atly  t'ne  jirice  of  sovbeans".  wheat 
and  corn.  It  is  olten  said  about  import 
•  niotas  th:;i  ihey  rai.se  prices.  Of  this  there 
I-  proof  to  the  comrarv.  but  livelv  exports 
o.inonstrably  raise  prices.  Import  quotas 
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usually  lia'.e  tiic  purpose  of  iirevpiiting  priees 
from  lalling  to  disastrously  low  levels,  il 
would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  two  .sh.ort 
papers  on  this  point,) 

ilie  question  naturally  arises  what  can  be 
done  to  reftore  the  domestic  market  c(jndi- 
iioiis  so  liuit  gro-.viij  industries  may  again 
flourish. 

Import  quotas  should  be  ii.sed  judiciously 
Jor  this  purpo-se,  being  used  to  assure  the 
do-ncstic  producer  of  a  predeiernuncd  siiarc 
of  our  market,  so  tiiat  he  can  be  sure  that 
it  will  be  his  or  that  of  his  domestic  com- 
P"'itors  when  they  ha-.e  developed  the  prod- 
uct and  created  a  m.irket  lor  it  Ii  his  pro'i- 
uct  is  patented  tlie  market  should  be  his  ur 
tlie  llie  OI  the  patent  while  allo.vina  imports 
to  increase,  let  Us  say,  to  15'  or  some  ouier 
Slated  share.  The  domestic  producer  would 
then  ha'.e  i-estored  to  him  tl>e  iticentne  the 
pui'suit  of  winch  brought  ilils  country  wurid 
industrial  leadership  in  the  first  place. 

With  import  quotas  designed  wuh  the  con- 
scious purpose  of  accomplishing  tins  end 
they  will  have  pcriormed  their  principal 
function.  They  may  also  be  used  in  other 
instances  as  our  agricultural  quotas  have 
been  Used,  to  prevent  domorali.'ation  of  the 
market  by  low-priced  imports. 

.Sucli  iiijuiy  as  ni.'iy  be  done  to  dome-tic 
empioynient  by  the  muliinalional  corpora- 
tions would  l>e  neutralized  i;  total  imports 
of  a  product  were  limited  to  a  .-hare  ol  the 
market.  Such  economic  benenis  as  the  e 
corporations  brhig  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries could  continue. 

Turning  now  to  the  proposal  to  vest  the 
rieMdciii  with  carte  blanche  powers  to 
nioduy  th.e  tariiT  and  impose  quotas,  ,such 
author,.zation  w^.uld  be  an  iibdication  ol 
powers  conlerred  on  Congress  by  the  Con- 
.stitution.  V\'e  do  not  regard  this  as  desirable 
The  likely  e'fect  would  be  an  unequal  ap- 
plication of  the  law.  Tiie  larger  and  politi- 
cally po-Aerfui  pr.ups  would  gam  accom- 
modation while  the  .smaller  ones  w-juld  be 
lelt  to  shut  lor  tlieniselves. 

Aiiotiier  important  pan  of  th.e  bill  is  ad- 
jurmeiu  a-si..--ance.  It  is  limited  to  the 
workers,  ,We  do  not  believe  that  such  assist - 
.■lice  should  be  relied  on  as  a  remedy  but  if 
It,  IS.  industries  and  companies  should  be 
equally  eligible. 

It  has  never  been  satisfactcnlv  explained 
why  imports  should  be  vested  with  the  rislit 
(■f  eminent  domain  oter  domestic  industries 
and  their  workers.  Foreign  competitive  art- 
v:intage  u.nially  is  unearned  i;i  the  sense 
that  it  is  usually  based  on  the  simple  fact 
of  lower  wages. 

Our  industries  are  legally  bound  to  pav 
nmumiim  wages  that  are  usuallv  hijiher  liian 
the  average  foreign  wages,  "We  should  no' 
force  our  industries  by  law  into  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  and  then  sometimes 
come  to  their  rescue  through  adjustment 
assistance.  Rather  we  should  prevent  the 
injury  in  the  first  place  If  we  h:.d  a  pp.per 
import  quota  system  we  would  have  no  i;eed 
of  adjustment  s\-,=tem. 
W'ashmgton    D  C 


-\-.-T.\.\F,RS     ANNOUNCED     IN       KEEP 
CHICAGO  CLEAN"  ESSAY  CONTEST 

'Mr,  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
pennissinn  lo  extend  Ins  remark.s  at  this 
point  in  the  Reco.^d  and  to  include  ex- 
ti^aneous  matter, ' 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  to  liic  attention  of  my  collea^.ues 
the  winner.*;  in  the  e.ssay  conie.st  spon- 
.sored  by  Mayor  Daley ".s  Citizens  Com- 
mutce  For  A  Cleaner  Chicago,  mvself. 
and  Alderman  .A.nthonv  Laiirino, 

The  e,s.sny  contest,  in  con.juncUon  witli 
a  proRram  culled  "Pitch  In  For  Cliic  .■^go." 
is  p.  rt  Ol  a  nationwide  antiliiter  iironx-t 


which  iiiVites  all  Amcrican.s  to  join  in 
the  important  task  ol  ridding  our  coun- 
try of  litter,  and  I  am  dehghtcd  to  con- 
tribute $2j  Sa\iiii,,s  3oiid.-  to  Ihe  five 
wmner.s. 

The  pupils  in  grades  5  through  8  from 
o  -schools  in  the  35lh  Ward  area  of  the 
11th  Cc.ngres.sional  District  of  Illinois. 
which  I  am  proud  to  rcj)resent.  were 
a.'^'.itd  by  their  principal;  and  teaclier.s  to 
write  an  efc.-^ay  entitled  ■  lIo-v\  I  Can  Help 
K'-ejj  Oar  Cuimuunity  Clean  and  Beau- 
lu'-dl."  The  teacliens  j-elccied  the  best 
entry  Irom  their  vooni  and  liie  be.st  of 
mo-e  were  then  .iudged  by  the  principals 
and  their  staff,  who  selected  the  tciJ  two 
entries  fur  iheir  .schools. 

In  order  for  our  dcmoci-<;cy  to  remain 
strong  and  viable,  it  is  nccc.s.sary  for  all 
our  citi.-^cns  to  participate.  A  program 
.sucl:  a.-;  this  helps  to  prei^are  our  .voung- 
-'ers  to  assume  iheir  obligations  and 
respon.s:bilities  in  a  democratic  .'^ociety 
s'lch  ns  ou!s  for  they  are  not  only  future 
citizens  but  future  office  holdcr.s". 

Next  week  I  .shill  present  each  fir.-t 
pl-ice  winner  with  a  S25  U.S.  Savings 
Bond,  and  carlt  runner-up  with  a  special 
certificate  of  recogiiition.  but  I  also  wish 
to  t.Tke  this  opportunity  to  extend  to 
them  mv  licartiest  congratulations  and 
Warmest  good  wishes  for  their  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  proudly  announce  the 
wi'ineis  in  the  "Keep  Chicatro  Cle.-^n" 
f-.s..y  contest:  Retiina  ForaiL  6156  N 
Kno.x.  of  Queen  of  All  Saints  School. 
Camile  Blachowic-''.  principal:  Kathleen 
Hoppa.  424.3  N.  Keelo',  of  Hiram  H,  Bcld- 
ing  Scliool.  Agf-nor  E,  Osuch.  principal ■ 
Rna  Kanaya.  512,5  N,  Central  Park,  of 
Aless.mdro  Volta  St  iiool.  Norm  in  Gliek. 
pnncipnl:  Maureen  LaPorta,  4854  N  Kil- 
patrick,  of  John  M.  Palmer  School.  Theo- 
dore \V.  Wallschlaeger.  p'^incipal-  and 
Dan.t  Parker.  3915  N,  Lav.itdale.  of  John 
B,  Mu:pl-.y  Si-hool,  William  G  Rankin 
liriprijial. 

Mr.  Sx'aker.  I  am  also  proud  to  an- 
noimce  the  nmncrs-ui)  in  the  contest: 
Josejihine  Gariti;  C.irolvn  Hmkle,  3841 
N.   Lawndale:    Karen  Johnson.   5121    N 
Kildare:  Leslie  .Schmidt.  42.i8  W,  Mont- 
ro.sc:  and  Jane  Wetterlina-,  5625  N,  Knox 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  also  wish  to  include  in 
the  R^roro  tiie  five  winning  Essays: 
RrrjNA  FoRw,  Gr,\d:-  6 
Take  a  look  down  your  street   All  you  lia-. c 
to  do  is  Pitch   In    Just  pick  up  a  "piece  of 
paper  Keep  garb.ige  bags  in  vour  cars,  Tliink 
the  next    time  you  eat   a  candv  bar.  Throw 
that  wrapper  in  the  right  place  Then  take  a 
look. 

KAlllLtEN    Jioi'l-A.   GK.\uh   6 

The  best  help  I.  as  an  individual,  can  give 
is  to  avoid  littering  and  to  try  and  conUnce 
others  to  do  the  same.  In  that  wav  mv  com- 
munity will  stay  clean  With  The  'park-',  for- 
ests preserves,  and  Mirroundiiigs  uncltittereti. 
their  beauty  can  be  enjoved  by  eiervone 

RlT.^  K^^,^VA.  CiK.iui,  7 
A  clean  Chicago  is  n  lot  to  do,  but  ij  we 
start  litieriiig,  we  can  stop  it.  Don^t  say, 
'  Whats  a  little  scrap  of  paper.'  '  and  throw- 
away.  Multiply  it  by  2  million  and  th.it  adds 
up  to  P  lot.  Its  not  going  to  break  vour  fin- 
gers. Pick  it  up! 

M.WREIN   L.^PORT.*.   C.RADE  6 

I  can  help  light  p.illution  bv  not  liiierins. 
participating  in  -Project  SOAR,^'  and  by 
bringiiie  in  G"a-<.  and  nev  -papers  to  recycliiiL- 
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plants.  We  must  keep  oiir  waters  free  from 
<>i!  -pills  and  deposit  trash. 

I  cm  lielp  keep  my  immediate  area  clean 
hv  tire-,  tilting  fire  h.izard.s.  cleaning  out  base- 
ni'-iit-,  aiid  attics,  and  keeping  lawns  clean. 

Dan.a  P.xrker.  Gr.vde  C 

Get.  your  batjs.  rakes,  shovels,  and  anvthinK 
else  needed  ready.  Come  with  me!  We're  all 
?oiiitr  to  w.ilk  down  the  streets  and  pick  up 
.inythint:  u.seless.  Don't  yoti  wish  this  were 
ncis'iiljle?  It  is — if  we  ail  do  our  sh.ire  in 
cleaning  up.  We  can! 


THE  OUTSTANDING  SERVICES  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  KENNETH  E. 
BELIEU 

I  Mr.  SIKES  a.sked  and  wa^  given  pcr- 
mi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  29. 
1973,  marks  the  departure  of  the  Honor- 
able Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  from  his  posl- 
tio'.i  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Tliere  are  many  of  us  who  are  proud  of 
Ken  and  Markie  BeLieu  and  who  com- 
prehend the  outstanding  work  he  lia:i 
done  for  many  years  for  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Certainly  as 
one  who  has  been  privileged  to  be  a 
loni,'-time  friend.  I  am  happy  to  join  in 
recordin.q;  and  commending  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  American. 

Ken  BeLieu  has  a  long  record  of  seiv- 
Ice  to  the  Nation.  He  had  an  outstand- 
ing combat  record  in  Korea  and  was 
grievously  wounded  there  wliile  fighting 
our  Nation's  battles.  Subsequently  he 
served  with  distinction  as  a  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  and  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

He  was  appointed  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  In.stallations  and 
Logistics  and  Later  served  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  In  these  positions  he 
added  to  the  luster  of  his  contributions. 

Later  he  came  back  to  serve  the  Army 
and,  during  a  period  of  great  challenge, 
Ken  BeLieu  brought  to  the  Army  vision, 
integrity,  and  a  genuine  concern  for  both 
the  individual  soldier  and  for  the  Army 
as  an  institution  in  our  Nation.  His  vast 
experience  of  Defense  requirements, 
management  competence,  and  concern 
for  the  needs  of  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, have  characterized  his  brilliant 
service.  He  exerted  pride  in  the  Army's 
past  service  to  the  Nation  and  confidence 
in  its  future. 

Few  Americans  have  given  moie  to 
their  countiy  then  Ken  BeLicu.  Fewer 
.still  have  achieved  such  high  regard  as 
a  citizen-soldier  in  the  finest  traditions 
of  selfless  service.  The  cause  of  freedom 
has  benefited  by  his  great  contiibutions 
to  our  Nation.  In  all  of  this,  his  beloved 
wife  Markie  has  stood  proudly  and  help- 
fully by  his  side.  They  are  a  truly  great 
America ti  team. 

I  attach  a  biographical  sketch  for 
printing  in  the  Congre.ssional  Record: 

Biot.RAPHv — Kfnnktu  E.  BtLin:.  Undir 

SF.CRIrTARY  OF  THt  AP.MV 

Kijnneth  E.  BeLieu.  Under  .Secretary  of  ihe 
.■\nny,  was  born  m  Portland,  Oregon.  Feb- 
ruary 10.  iSiH.  He  attended  Rixxsevelt  High 
School  in  Portland  i  33)   and  tlie  Uiii\ersity 


of  Oregon  ("37)  at  Eugene,  Oregon  and  sub- 
.sequently  the  Harvard  Business  School  Ad- 
vanced Management  Program   ('55). 

Mr.  BeLieu  wa.s  sworn  In  as  Under  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Army  on  September  22.  I97I. 

In  1940.  after  three  years  of  business  in 
Portland,  he  volunteered  for  active  duty  as 
a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Infantry.  By  1945, 
lie  had  participated  in  tlie  Normandy  Land- 
ing and  campaigns  in  Prance,  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  He 
w.as  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart  and 
C'ro!.\  de  Guerre. 

Following  World  War  IT,  he  served  in  vari- 
ous assignments  with  the  Army  in  the  War 
Department  and  Department  of  the  Army 
General  Staff.  In  1950.  during  the  Korean 
Connict.  he  lost  his  left  leg  below  the  knee 
as  a  result  of  wounds  received  in  combat. 
Upon  his  discharge  from  the  hospital  he  was 
n-si;.'ned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Army  where  he  served  as  Executive  Officer  to 
two  Secretaries  of  the  Army  before  his  retire- 
nifiit  as  a  Colonel  in  195."). 

From  1955  to  1960.  BeLieu  was  a  profes- 
sional staff  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  first  Staff  Director  of 
the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  and  at  the  .«am?  time  was  Staff 
Director  of  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Cnmmit'ee. 

In  February  1961.  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installations 
and  Logistics.  In  February  1965,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Under  Secretary  of  the  Navv.  While 
in  the  Navy  Mr.  BeLieu  was  awarded  the 
Navy's  Distinguished  Public  Service  Award. 
He  returned   to  private  life  in  July  of   1965. 

During  the  period  of  July  1965  to  January 
1909.  Mr.  BeLieu  held  positions  as  Executive 
Vice  President.  President  and  Member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Leisure  World  Foundation.  La- 
guna  Beach.  California:  Member.  Defense 
Science  Board;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
vi'^ors.  Ryan  Aeronautical  Corporation  and 
Continental  Motors;  and  Member.  Technical 
Advisory  Board.  RCA. 

On  January  21.  1969  Mr.  BeLieu  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Congressional 
Relations,  the  position  he  held  until  he  was 
appointed  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  BeLieu  and  his  family  reside  in  Alex- 
andria. Virginia. 


MAYOR  BETTY  WILSON  OP  SANTA 
FE  SPRINGS.  CALIF..  TO  VISIT  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

I  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 1 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
American  delegation  compn;,ing  Mayor 
Betty  Wilson  of  Santa  Fe  Siblings,  Calif., 
and  throe  other  people  has  been  invited 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Societies  for 
Fricndshi])  and  Cultural  Relations  With 
Foreign  Countries  to  be  the  luiests  of  the 
Russian  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  guidelines  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sister  city  relation.ships  between 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR.  This 
invitation  reiJiescnts  a  dramatic  new- 
step  toward  furthering  direct  relation- 
ships between  the  cities  and  citizens  of 
the  two  countries. 

The  trip,  scheduled  for  July  1  through 
July  14.  will  be  the  initial  step  of  an  ex- 
change that  will  bring  a  four-member 
Soviet  dele'jalion  to  the  United  States, 
Se))tember  1  through  September  15. 

En  route  to  Russia.  Mrs.  Wilson  will 
attend  the  World  Congress  in  Lausanne, 


Switzerland,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
International  Union  of  Local  Authori- 
ties. Mayor  Wilson  will  be  a  delegate  rep- 
resenting the  United  States.  At  this 
meeting  representatives  from  over  70 
countries  will  be  meeting  together  to 
compare  approaches  to  solving  local  gov- 
ernment problems.  The  World  Congress 
is  in  effect  a  clearinghouse  for  ideas  and 
experiences. 

Mayor  Wilson  is  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  Committee  on 
International  Municipal  Cooperation  and 
regional  vice  president  of  the  Town 
Affiliation  As.-^ociation  which  has  as  its 
principal  program.  Sister  Cities  Inter- 
national. 

Expenses  for  the  trip  will  be  paid  by 
the  Russian  hosts,  with  the  exception  of 
air  fares  which  will  be  paid  by  the  Town 
Affiliation  As.sociation. 

When  Mrs.  Wilson  arrives  in  Russia 
she  will  be  joined  by  the  other  members 
of  the  delegation  who  are:  Louis  Wozar, 
president  of  the  Town  Affiliation  Associ- 
ation; Frederick  W.  Brittan,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Tovra  Affiliation  As- 
sociation: and  Thomas  W.  Gittins.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Town  Affili- 
ation Association. 

I  have  inserted  an  article  from  the 
Whittier  Daily  News,  June  16,  1973, 
which  further  illustrates  Mayor  Wilson'.s 
Russian  tria: 

For    SiSTiR    Cirv    Progr.\m— Springs    Mayor 
Going  to  Russu 

Santa  Fe  Springs,— The  mayor  is  going  to 
Russia. 

On  the  heels  of  Soviet  leader  Leonid  I 
Brezhnev's  conference  with  President  Nixon 
next  week.  Santa  Fe  Springs  Mayor  Grace 
(Be'tyi  Wilson  and  three  other  officials  of 
the  Town  Affiliation  Assn.  will  travel  to  Rus- 
sia to  begin  negotiations  to  establish  a  Sister 
Cities  program  between  the  USSR  and  tiie 
United  .States. 

.\  cable  this  week  confirrned  an  invitation 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Societies  for  Friend- 
ship and  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign 
Countries  to  the  association  for  a  two-week. 
four-city  tour  of  Russia  July  1  through  15. 

Tlie  trip  will  be  the  Initial  step  of  an  ex- 
change that  will  bring  a  four-member  So- 
viet delegation  to  the  Town  't  lation  Assn. 
conference  in  Atlanta  in  September. 

tXClIANCE    program 

■"i'ou  have  to  go  slow  on  these  things,  but 
at  least  we  11  get  the  door  open  for  future 
talks.  We  will  probably  discuss  what  cities 
should  be  paired  and  what  type  of  an  ex- 
change program  we  want  to  set  up,  '  she 
said. 

•I'm  really  excited  abouA  the  trip,"  she 
said.  'Not  aliont  the  trip  as  such,  but  about 
the  meaning. 

"We  will  be  getting  together  to  plan  a 
program  of  cooperation  between  the  people. 
I  feel  like  a  pioneer." 

In  hi.T  news  conference  Thursday,  Brexh- 
nov  called  for  closer  people-to-people  t  s 
between  the  two  countries. 

"T  don't  know  whether  it  was  deliberate 
or  a  coincidence."  Mrs.  Wilson  said,  "but  it's 
certainly  timely.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Si-^- 
ler  Cities  program  does." 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  selected  to  make  the  trip. 
she  said.  "Mainly  because  I'm  a  woman  and 
because  I  will  be  the  only  elected  official 
going.  Also.  I  serve  on  the  National  League 
of  Cities  Committee  on  International  Muni- 
cipal Cooperation." 

The  other  Town  Affiliation  Assn.  members 
in  the  delegation  are  Louis  Wozar,  of  Day- 
ton. Ohio.  Frederick  Brittan.  of  Dover.  Del  , 
and  Thomas  Gittins,  of  Washington,  D.C. 
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Mrs.  Wi!;ion  will  be  the  only  representa- 
ti^-e  Irom  the  western  states. 
cp.ound'.vcirk  laid 

Some  of  the  groundwork  for  the  e.xchange 
is  done,  in  the  form  of  a  similar  program 
in  the  Sovlcl  Union. 

"They  have  a  program  similar  to  Sister 
Cities,  but.  of  course,  its  called  something 
else."  Mrs.  Wilson  said. 

■  Tliey  have  a  sister  city  in  Japan,  one  in 
India,  and  some  in  Europe,  but  tl.ey've  never 
had  one  in  the  United  Staies.  and  that  is 
why  I'm  so  e.xcilcd  about  going.  ' 

En  route,  Mrs.  Wilson  .said,  she  will  stop 
in  Latisaiine.  Sv.-it?;prland  to  act  as  an  ofTicial 
delegate  representing  the  United  States  at 
the  International  Union  of  Local  Aiithoiities 
Conieience  the  last  week  in  June. 

"Tins  has  been  in  tlie  works  for  some 
lime,"  she  said,  "but  I  refused  to  let  niysel: 
get  excited  about  ii  until  we  had  a  d^Hnite 
.inswcr." 

Mrs.  Wilson  plans  to  leave  June  22  and 
rcttirn  July  16. 

Expen.ses  for  the  trip  will  be  paid  by  the 
Russian  hosts,  with  the  exception  of  air 
fares  which  will  be  paid  by  the  Town  Ai- 
fiiiaiioa  Assn. 

Chairing  her  second  meeting  as  the  city's 
newly  selected  mayor.  Mrs.  Wilson  made  the 
announccnicnt  at  Thursday's  City  Cuune  II 
meeting  to  ask  the  council  to  excuse  licr 
i'rom  tiie  next  two  sessions. 

riR3T  OF  rrs  kind 

'•This  is  the  nrst  time  an  exchange  like  this 
has  involved  tiie  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries." Mrs  Wilson  said,  "not  the  govern- 
ments, not  industrv  or  science  figures. 

"In  the  past  the  overtures  have  been  in 
the  area  ol  economics,  sports,  the  arts  and 
so  forth,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
people  have  been  directly  involved.' 

The  cable  confirming  the  invitation,  she 
■^aid,  was  brief,  only  laying  out  th.e  four-Mop 
itinerary  of  Moscow.  I.cninL'rad.  Kiev,  arid  an 
option  of  either  Ta  .hkent  or  Bolocrndo. 

"The  cable  didn't  say  much."  she  said. 
•  but  I'm  sure  tlira  what  well  do  is  discuss 
and  lay  ground  rules  for  a  bister  Cities  cx- 
ihange.  I  do  not  know  for  sure,  but  it 
makes  sense  that  t'..,-;^  v.!. at  we'll  do. 


STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESS^v' AN 
DOMIKICK  V.  DANIELS  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  FEDER.-'.L  EM- 
PL  OYEFS  COMPENSATION  ACT 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  a.-ked 
and  was  given  j}erinis:-ion  lo  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  jioint  in  tlie  R.^cord  and 
to  include  cxlr;.neoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMIKICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Epeaker,  since  191 G  tlie  Federal  Em- 
I'loyecs  Compen-.ation  Act  has  stood  as 
the  finest  example  of  compeiisuion  iur 
:n.jurv  statutes  in  our  t  ountry.  It  was  the 
forerunner  of  many  of  th.c  Slate  laws  on 
this  subject.  Federal  emplo:.ecs  view  with 
pride  the  consideration  extended  to  em- 
|)loyees  and  their  families  who  ext^eri- 
eaced  disability  or  death  from  job-re- 
lated causes. 

The  last  r<,,i-ion  of  tins  excellent  Fed- 
eral law  occarred  in  196tj.  Those  amend- 
ments represented  an  updating  ol  the 
•  tatute  in  terms  of  chiir/c<  in  tiie  needs 
of  Federal  workers  and  the  desire  ol  the 
Federal  Guvcrnment  to  coniinue  its  pic- 
i-minent  position  in  tiic  field  of  cmplovce 
Iztr.cfits. 

CJuite  ai'proiJiiately.  the  93d  Congress 

iiould  cciLsider  further  revisions  of  the 

statute  to  insure  its  contiiuiauce  as  the 

i-.iodel  employer.  Since  1956  many  State 

'impcn.^ation  laws  have  hvi.n  liberali/eu. 

'Icncfii-;  for  Icderal  v.orkcrs  ha\e  been 


improved  in  many  respects.  Updaiim;  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  9Lst  Congress. 

A  comprehensive  revision  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers  Com- 
pensation Act  vas  reported  fiom  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  which 
I  chair,  and  v,as  enacted  by  the  92d 
Congress. 

Tiv?  co^-t  oi  living  has  sor.red  ;  ince  19C6. 
A  key^tol1e  of  compensation  law  is  a 
guarantee  to  disabled  workers  thra  they 
and  their  families  will  have  income  re- 
lated to  their  wages  when  they  suffer  on- 
the-job  injuries. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  designed  to  a.ssure  injured  em- 
idoyees  that  the  Federal  Governmeni 
will  continue  its  enlightened  policy  in  the 
field  of  compensation. 

In  summary,  the  h\\\  :!roposes  ihe>e  re- 
visions in  the  Federal  Employees  Corn- 
pens:;  lien  Act: 

The  present  statute  permits  a  widower 
01  a  deceased  Federal  worker  to  recci'.e 
bL-nefits  only  when  he  is  wholly  dciiend- 
cnt  on  her,  because  of  ph.vsical  or  mental 
disability.  Similarly,  a  husband  r^n  be 
considered  a  dependent  in  determining 
the  rate  of  compensation  a  disabled  fe- 
male eniployee  v.dl  rcceite  only  if  he  is 
Lotally  dependent  on  the  muired  v.-orker, 
becau.se  of  total  disability.  Our  pattern  of 
.Nocial  liiinkiu!?  hus  clu;n:;cd  dram;itic:;l- 
ly  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years. 
No  longer  can  a  husbiind  be  coiridered. 
in  all  ca^es  as  the  sole  breadwinner  of' 
the  family.  In  many  instances,  the  fim- 
ily's  sl.ind;ird  of  living  and  the  education 
and  well-being  of  children  are  based  on 
the  combined  income  ol  luisband  and 
wife. 

My  bill  era  es  the  ariificitl  differences 
between  the  entitlement  of  husband  and 
wife  based  upon  a  conceijt  no  longer  con- 
sidered valid.  This  bill  allows  a  widower 
to  receive  benefits,  liec  luse  of  the  demise 
of  Iiis  federally  emiiloyed  spouse,  if  he 
lived  with  her  or  was  deijendent  upon  her 
at  the  time  of  her  death  or  if  living  apait 
-•"or  good  reason  or  because  oi  tlie  deser- 
tion of  the  husband  by  the  wife. 

Ai.-o  liie  bill  allows  an  injured  female 
worker  to  obtain  the  extra  8',;-percent 
;;ugmcmed  comiieiisation  under  section 
8110  of  the  act  lor  deptndcnts  if  she  has 
;i  hi;.,bar.d  who  is  a  member  of  the  same 
hoi).--ehold.  receiMag  regular  contribu- 
tions for  his  sui)|)ort.  or  if  she  has  been 
ord'eied  by  a  court  to  pay  for  lus  support. 
Under  exist ina:  law  an  injured  woiKcr 
may  receive  medical  .services  in  U.S.  la- 
cilitic-s  such  as  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Veterans'  Adalinl^tl■ation  hos- 
pitals and  by  dc.-i:  n;;tcd  private  i>hysi- 
cians  in  hosjjitals.  however  ihc  latter  can 
be  utilized  only  wb.en  Federal  Govern- 
ment sources  arc  not  available  or  prac- 
tic.ible. 

The  National  Commi.->ion  on  State 
\Vorkinan\s  Compcn,;alion  La\\s  recom- 
mended that  iniured  employees  be  per- 
milied  to  mikc  their  own  choice  of  phy- 
sicians either  from  all  jihysicians  in  the 
State  or  from  a  designated  panel.  This 
amciidmenl  would  bring  tiic  FECA  into 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  ilie 
Commission. 

Tlte  present  law  retiuirt>  a  reductio.t 
m  the  crmp<''n-atlon  received  by  a'l  in- 


.mred  employee  if  his  disability  chan.^es 
from  total  to  iiartial.  If  a  partially  dis- 
abled employee  is  unable  to  return  to 
the  ,iob  he  held  at  the  time  of  in.juiy 
then  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
the  earninr'  capacity  of  the  pai  tiallv  dis- 
abled employee  and  reduces  his  compen- 
sation—on the  basis  of  662.^  or  75  percent 
ccmpensaticn  rate — to  the  difference  bc- 
tveeii  the  omplre.ee"-.  pay  on  the  day  of 
iniury  and  his  new  earning  caiiacitv. 
Wiiile  this  is  con  "dered  a  lenscnabLe 
liractice  in  the  field  of  compen.sat.on.  it 
works  a  hardshi;}  on  those  who  are  pot- 
tuig  or  would  like  to  enter  an  authorised 
rehabilitation  program  at  the  time  of  a 
change  in  disability  from  total  to  partial. 
The  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  ronlinue  compensation  at 
no  less  than  80  percent  of  the  total  rate 
as  an  induceiiient  for  jDartially  disabled 
employees  to  remain  or  enter  into  an 
appro'.ed  program  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate them  vocationally. 

Compensation  for  Io.ss  of  an  arm.  leg. 
foot.  hand.  eye.  and  .so  forth  are  Siiecified 
in  tiie  present  la.v  by  the  part  ol  the 
anatomy  and  the  number  of  weeks  in- 
\olved.  Loss  of  an  organ  or  the  perma- 
nent lo.;s  or  use  of  a  worker's  back  can- 
not be  compensated  in  this  manner.  If 
an  emplo-vce  suffers  this  kind  of  lo.'-s  due 
to  an  on-the-.iob  injury,  .lustice.  and  Icgic 
require  that  he  receive  at  least  the  same 
tv))e  of  benefits  as  those  who  lose  an 
external  member. 

Urider  the  amendmer.t  the  Secretary 
Ol  Labor  is  authorized  to  pro\ide  com- 
pensation for  such  lo-'scs.  not  to  exceed 
359  weelcs. 

Some  Fedcial  employees  become  to- 
tally hehile.'^s.  because  ot  the  iniury  ihev 
have  experienced  to  the  extent  that  they 
icquire  the  constant  service  of  an  at- 
tc'.idant.  Under  the  existing  statute  thcv 
aie  entitled  to  a  monthly  allowance  not 
to  exceed  S300.  The  bill  eliminates  the 
i-300  montidy  allowance  and  ."^ets  no 
maximum  allowance,  but  leaves  the  de- 
terminaion  of  thi.>-  expense  to  the  Secre- 
lary  of  Labor. 

Injured  v.orkers  who  participate  in 
\ocational  rehabilitation  may  be  paid  a 
mr.ximum  of  SlOO  monthly  for  mainte- 
nance while  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. Increases  in  the  cost  cr  the.se  item- 
since  the  $100  figure  was  c.-tabli.'^hed — 
in  1960 — ju.-tify  ad\ancing  this  figure  to 
t.200,  as  iGcommtndcd  ia  the  bill. 

A  requirement  that  the  Bure:iu  of  Em- 
liloyoes"  Compen.sat;on  review  an  indi- 
tidual's  ca?e  when  he  reaches  a-'c  70  to 
detcimine  v.hether  his  warie-earninu 
capacity  lia>  declined  is  found  in  the 
;)re.sent  law.  If  a  determination  is  made 
that  his  carnmLt  ability  has  deteriorated, 
ins  compensation  may  be  reduced. 

For  a  worker  whose  in.iury  is  job  re- 
lated to  experience  reduction  in  bene- 
fits due  .solely  to  a/e  portrays  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  callous  employer.  Anv  ste]-" 
to  curtail  his  benefits  is  unwarranted 
from  both  the  economic  and  social  stand- 
lioints.  Tt-e  bill  proposes  to  rei^eal  this 
prov''sion  of  the  law. 

The  existing  ^.tauite  generally  pro- 
hibili.  ccmiicnsation  payments  and  vet- 
erans benefits  or  military  retirement  or 
IV  taiuer  pa\  for  aiilit.ay  ser .  ice  simuita- 
tier  us. 
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If  a  Federal  worker  incurs  a  job  re- 
lated injury,  which  is  compensable,  it  is 
nioquitable  to  deprive  him  these  bene- 
fits solely  because  he  is  entitled  to  pay- 
ments irom  other  sources  for  different 
lJuri>oscs.  His  ability  to  realize  compen- 
.'aiion  payments  should  be  based  on  the 
merits  of  his  claim  and  its  compliance 
witli  tlie  lav  governing  his  injury  as  a 
civilian  employee. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  permits  com- 
pensation payments,  regardless  of  any 
Veterans"  administration  or  military  re- 
tirement or  retainer  pay  which  may  have 
been  authorized. 

Unless  an  individual's  injury  results 
in  a  disability  which  continues  for  more 
than  21  days  or  the  original  disability 
becomes  permanent  he  may  not  receive 
compensation  for  the  first  3  days  of  dis- 
ability under  current  law.  As  a  matter 
of  equity  a  worker  should  not  have  to 
forego  an>-  compensation  benefits  if  his 
condition  is  work  related. 

My  bill  reduced  this  period  of  pay 
loss  to  the  first  day  of  the  date  of  in- 
jury that  follows  the  injury  or  to  the 
date  disability  begins.  The  first  day  would 
be  covered  only  if  the  disability  contin- 
ues for  more  than  3  days  or  becomes 
permanent.  Of  course,  medical  treat- 
ment would  be  available  from  the  time 
the  injury  occurs.  In  actual  practice, 
most  Federal  agencies  provide  full  pay 
on  the  date  of  injury  or  the  date  dis- 
ability begins,  thus  virtually  no  employee 
would  be  forced  to  underwrite  the  law. 
One  of  the  problems  experienced  by 
injured  Federal  employees  is  the  lapse  in 
time  between  the  injury  and  the  com- 
mencement of  payments.  To  alleviate 
this  problem  the  bill  authorizes  Federal 
agencies  to  continue  payment  of  an  in- 
jured workers  salary  for  not  more  than 
90  days  at  the  applicable  rate.  The  in- 
terest of  the  agencies  would  be  protected 
because  they  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  worker  only  in  instances  where  they 
do  not  disagree  with  the  claim.  The  ra- 
tionale of  the  90-day  period  is  that  it 
would  dispose  of  the  majority  of  non- 
controversial  claims  by  the  agencies  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees Compensation. 

Generally  speaking,  claims  for  com- 
pensation on  accoimt  of  injury  or  death 
must  now  be  made  within  1  year.  Failure 
to  file  within  1  year  may  be  waived  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  if  filed  within  5 
years  and  the  Secretary  finds,  first,  thai 
the  failure  to  comply  was  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  individ- 
ual claiming  benefits  or  second,  the  in- 
dividual claiming  benefits  has  shown 
sufficient  cause  or  reason  in  explanation 
of  and  material  prejudice  to  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  has  not  resulted 
by  the  failure. 

A  small  number  of  meritorious  claims 
are  not  paid  because  of  the  existing  1- 
year  requirement.  The  amendment  to 
section  8122  of  the  act  provides  tliat  the 
Secretary  may  waive  notice  of  the  injury 
m  filing  claim  and  compensation  for  dis- 
ability of  the  claim  is  filed  within  5  years 
.;rter  injury  or  death. 

The  maximum  funeral  allowance  for 
death  attributable  to  job  related  injuries 
•.  as  fixed  at  $800  in  1966.  Since  that  time 
4he  average  cost  of  funeral  .services  has 
ri.-^en  a.stronomically.  For  thi.s  rea.-^on,  I 
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am  proposing  to  rai.se  the  maximum  al- 
lotment for  funeral  cxpen.'ies  to  $1,250. 
When  the  price  index  maintained  by 
ilie  Bureau  of  Statistics  rises  at  least  3 
percent  and  maintains  or  exceeds  that 
rate  for  3  consecutive  months  compen- 
sation beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  a  cor- 
responding adjustment  in  monthly  bene- 
fits under  the  Federal  Emplovces  Com- 
pensation Act. 

The  bill  adds  1  percent  to  that  adjust- 
ment to  account  for  the  delav  between 
tlie  determination  that  the  co.s't  of  living 
has  advanced  to  or  surpassed  the  3-per- 
cent figure  ai  reflection  of  this  develop- 
ment in  monthly  checks.  A  similar  provi- 
sion v.as  enacted  in  Congress  in  1969  for 
Civil  Service  employees. 

AgenciPs  are  now  required  to  reim- 
bur.se  the  employees  compensation  fund 
for  expenditures  for  compensation  re- 
ceived by  their  employees.  The  practice 
is  knoun  as  "charge  back." 

Federal  agencies  have  complained 
that  this  practice  requires  inclu.sion  of 
compensation  costs  in  their  budget  re- 
quests, thereby  creating  additional  bud- 
getary planning  and  execution  prob- 
lems. Further,  many  agencies  maintain 
and  comjiare  their  records  with  the 
charges  levied  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
I>loyees  Compensation  thereby  further 
creating  administrative  expenditures. 

The  amendments  rectify  this  situa- 
tion while  eliminating  the  "charge 
back"  procedure.  <bi  of  thi.s  .section 
would  permit  the  Bureau  to  plan  to 
spend  for  administrative  matters  when 
the  ceiling  of  6  percent  of  the  annual 
authorized  compensation  benefits.  The 
figure  of  6  percent  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  comparable  expenditures  in 
the  private  insurance  field,  yet  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  .suniciently  high  to  permit 
flexibility. 

The  present  law  limits  the  maximum 
level  of  benefits  to  surviving  widows 
and  widowers  and  children  to  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  employee's  earnings.  We 
have  maintained  this  principle  in  the 
proposed  legislation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  percentage  of  salary  pavable  has 
been  generally  raised  by  10  percent  and 
the  division  of  benefits  between  a  child 
or  children  and  the  suiviving  parent  has 
been  changed  to  provide  more  for  the 
parent  as  the  party  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children. 

With  this  background  there  follows  a 
comparison  of  these  benefits  and  tho.se 
incorporated  in  the  bill: 

|ln  percent) 


Present 

Proposed 

Survivors 

total 

total 

1 

Widow  Of  widower  no  child 

45 

55 

■/ 

Wiriow  or  widower  1  child 

55 

65 

i. 

Wirtow  or  widower  2  children 

70 

75 

4. 

Child  alone 

35 

55 

b. 

2  children 

50 

65 

b 

3  children 

65 

75 

/ 

1  parent' 

25 

35 

H. 

?  parents'.      __ 

40 

GO 

9. 

Wholly  dependent   brother,  sister, 

grandpareiil.or  grandchild'   .  .  . 

20 

30 

ir.. 

2  or  more  woHy  dependent  brothers, 
sisters.  Kian.Iparents,  or  grand- 

children' 

30 

50 

U. 

1    or    more    partially    dependent 
brother,  sister,  grandparent,  or 

grandchild'. .    .      

10 

20 

'  Compensation  may  not  e«ceed  75  percent  after  payments  to 
widow  or  .vidower  and  children. 


The  bill  proposes  to  "make  whole"  the 
Federal  worker  who  is  disabled  by  a  job 
related  injury  and  later  recovers  to  the 
point  where  he  can  resiune  Federal  em- 
ployment. The  philosophy  of  workman's 
compensation  involves  a  commitment  by 
the  employers  that  an  employee  disabled, 
because  of  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol should  receive  financial  and  medical 
assistance  to  protect  himself  and  his 
family. 

The  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act  Amendments  of  1966  unintentionally 
excluded  disabled  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Works  Administration,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  Works 
Projects  Administration,  and  other  New 
Deal  agencies  from  receiving  the  auto- 
matic cost  of  living  increases  in  compen- 
sation as  provided  by  8146-a. 

Consequently,  neither  these  individ- 
uals nor  their  survivors  have  received  an 
increase  in  their  compensation  programs 
since  1966.  These  neglected  persons  do 
not  strictly  qualify  as  "Federal  em- 
ployees" as  defined  under  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act.  However, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  in  fact  a.ssume  responsibility 
for  their  welfare  and  safety  when  they 
were  given  employment  in  the  depression 
era  programs. 

The  number  of  persons  who  would  be 
affected  by  this  provision  may  be  no  more 
than  a  few  hundred.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
believe  that  this  minor  adjustment  to 
the  law  is  needed  and  justified. 

Tliere  is  another  provision  in  this  bill 
which  can  be  called  the  "court  crew"  pro- 
vision. This  provision  appears  relatively 
insignificant,  but  unless  enacted  a  poten- 
tially valuable  rehabilitative  program 
cannot  be  expanded. 

California  has  been  operating  a  "court 
crev.'"  program  for  some  time.  Under  this 
program,  a  judge  sentences  misdemean- 
ants to  work  out  their  fines  and  sen- 
tences in  the  Federal  national  forests. 
As  a  result,  the  Forest  Service  has  had 
many  dollars  worth  of  cleanup,  mainte- 
nance, and  development  done  under  the 
program.  The  major  stumbling  block  is 
lack  of  coverage  of  the  workers  in  the 
event  of  an  injury  while  working  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  This  provision  would  further 
the  implementation  of  this  very  valuable 
correctional  rehabilitative  program. 

Under  current  law  widows  lose  their 
right  to  benefits  upon  remarriage.  This 
provision  works  a  hardship  on  the  older 
widow  who  chooses  to  remarry,  but  may 
be  inhibited  from  doing  so  because  of  the 
financial  lo.ss  which  would  result  from 
the  remarriage.  The  civil  service  retire- 
ment law  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
already  have  provisions  which  permit 
aged  widows  who  remarry  to  continue 
drawing  their  widow's  benefits.  My 
amendment  would  permit  widows  who 
remarry  after  age  60  to  continue  drawing 
benefits. 

Employees  who  contract  occupational 
diseases  often  have  great  difficulty  in 
proving  the  work-related  connection  of 
the  disease.  H.R.  8771,  my  bill  to 
strengthen  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion programs  provides  authorization  for 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  a  list  of  occupational 
diseases  and  to  prescribe  standards  of 
proof  for  determining  whether  such  di- 
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seases  are  related  to  employment.  As  I 
believe  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  should  be  a  model  law,  I  have 
incorporated  a  similar  provision  as  an 
nicndment  to  that  act. 
A  section-by-section  analysis  follows: 

■•E:rT:ON-BY-SECTI0N  AnAI.YSSIS  Of  THE  Fedir.al 

Employees'    Compensation    Act    .^mend- 

-MINTS 

.Section  1:  Redefines  widower  and  amend.s 
Section  8101  to  mean  a  hu.sband  living  with 
■  T  dependent  for  siippori  on  tlie  decedent.^  at 
'lie  time  of  the  sponse.s  death  or  living  apart 
lor  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  the  .spouses 
de.sertion. 

Section  2:  Amends  .Section  8103ia)(3i  ol" 
I  lie  Act  to  permit  Federal  w  orkers  to  ti.se  phy- 
:  iciaiis  or  medical  facilities  from  a  li'-t  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  3:  Amends  Section  8104  to  provide 
that  partially  disabled  workers  should, 
while  undergoing  vocational  rehabilitation  at 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be 
paid  compensation  at  a  rate  of  at  lea.st  80', 
of  the  compensation  they  would  receive  if 
totally  disabled. 

Section  4:  Amends  Section  8107  of  the  Act 
to  provide  compensation  for  tlie  loss  of  an 
internal  or  external  organ  or  the  permanent 
loss  of  use  of  a  workers  back  for  not  to  exceed 
350  weeks  of  cempensation. 

Section  5:  Amends  Section  81iniai(2)  of 
the  Act  to  allow  an  injured  female  worker 
lo  obtain  the  extra  8','  augmented  com- 
pen.'^ation  for  dependents  if  .siie  has  a  hus- 
band who  is  a  member  of  the  i^ame  hoii.se- 
hold.  receiving  regular  contributions  for  his 
support,  or  if  she  lias  been  ordered  by  a 
court  to  contribute  to  lii.s  .support. 

Section  6:  Amends  Section  8111  of  tlie  Act 
by  eliminating  the  maximum  that  may  be 
paid  services  of  an  attendeiu  as  the  Secretary 
consider.s  necessary. 

lb)  of  this  Section  increa.-es  maximum 
compensation  for  maintenance  from  $100  to 
.^200. 

Section  7:  Repeals  Section  8113<b)  which 
.-equires  that  the  Secretary  review  an  indi- 
viduals case  when  he  reaches  aae  70  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  wage-earnine  capacity  has 
declined. 

Section  8:  Amends  Section  8116  of  the  Act 
to  permit  compensation  payments  regard- 
less of  any  veterans  administration  or  mili- 
tary retirement  or  retainer  pay  which  may 
iiave  been  atithorized 

No  paymeni  shall  be  made  by  reason  of 
such  amendment  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Section  9:  Amends  section  8117  to  provide 
that  compensation  shall  not  be  paid  for  the 
first  day  of  disability  tinless  the  dl^5abillty 
exceeds  3  days. 

Section  10:  Amends  Section  8113  of  the  Art 
to  atilhorize  continuation  of  payment  to  an 
injured  worker's  salary  for  no  more  than  90 
days  at  the  applicable  compensation  rale. 

Section  11 :  Amends  Section  8122  of  the  Act 
and  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  waive 
notice  of  injury  and  the  time  limit  for  filing; 
a  claim  for  compensation  for  disability  if  a 
claim  is  filed  within  5  years  alter  injury  or 
death. 

Section  12:  Sets  tiie  maxunuin  funeral 
allowance  at  .$1,250. 

Section  13a:  Amends  Secuon  8133.  The 
present  law  limits  the  maxinuun  level  of 
beneiits  to  surviving  widows  and  widower.s 
and  children  to  75'  of  the  employee's  earii- 
in;.',.s.  This  maximum  has  been  retained  The 
percentage  of  salary  payable  in  families  where 
the  maximum  is  not  applicable  has  been 
generally  raised  by  10  and  the  division  of 
lienefits  between  a  child  or  children  of  the 
.surviving  widow  has  been  changed  to  provide 
more  for  the  parent  as  the  party  responsible 
lor  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

(b)  provides  that  a  widow  or  widower 
benefits  shall  not  terminate  it  he  remarries 
after  age  60, 


Section  14:  Makes  the  Act  applicable  to 
certain  prisoners  while  performing  services 
in  national  forests. 

Section  15:  Adds  1'  to  the  present  cost  of 
living  adjustment. 

Section  16:  Repeals  the  "charge  back"  pro- 
vision of  Section  8147  under  which  agencies 
are  required  to  reimburse  the  Employees' 
Compensation  Fund  for  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  to  their  employees. 

Section  17:  Provides  for  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  establish  a  list  of  employment  re- 
lated diseases  and  .standards  for  determinini,' 
whether  the  disability  or  death  of  an  em- 
ployee from  a  disease  sustained  in  the  per- 
formance ot  duty. 

Section  18:  This  section  pre-serves  all  civil 
service  rights  of  workers  who  recover  from 
disabling  injuries. 

Section  19:  This  section  makes  appropriate 
changes  in  the  table  of  contents. 

Section  20:  Provides  for  cost-of-livinfj  in- 
crea.ses  for  employees  of  certain  New  Deal 
ak'cncies. 


STOCKTON  HOTZE 

I  Air.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  close  of  business  tomorrow,  Jmie 
30,  Mr.  Stockton  Hotze  will  retire  as 
an  employee  in  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
Office  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Hotze  for  over  20 
years.  For  15  years.  Stockton  has  been  a 
dedicated  employee  in  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  Office.  His  experience  has  been  a 
valuable  a.s.set  to  that  Office. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  his 
friendly  respon.se  and  a.s.sistance  when 
they  had  contact  with  him.  He  was  an 
effective,  efficient  employee  who  was  al- 
ways helpful  to  the  Members. 

As  I  previously  mentioned.  I  have 
known  Stockton  for  20  years,  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  and  his 
wife.  Gladys.  5  years  before  he  began 
his  service  on  the  Hill.  I  will  miss  seeing 
Stockton  almost  every  day  here  in 
the  Capitol,  but  I  hope  Mrs.  Price  and 
I  will  have  the  opportunity  of  retaining 
our  long  acquaintanceship  with  him  and 
Gladys. 


CAMBODIA  STULTIFIED  BY 
COUNSEL  OF  ROCKS 

'Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  < 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  from  the  front  page  of 
the  Denver  Post.  I  hope  they  think  seri- 
ously about  the  regime  we  are  supporting 
in  Cambodia. 

(From  the  Denver  Post.  Apr.  20.  1973| 

Ca.mbodia  Stci.tified  by  Cocnsel  of  Kooks 

( By  Larry  Green  » 

PiiN-OM  Pfnh.^ — Trying  to  make  sense  out 
(if  Cambodia  is  like  trying  to  unscramble 
eggs- 

Lon  Nol.  the  59-year-old  president,  is  a 
mystic  advised  by  a  start  of  wizards.  ma(;i- 
cians,  sorcerers,  soothsayers,  astrologers  and 
his  l>rother.  Lon  Non.  a  ruthless  brigadier 
t;eneral  who  is  believed  to  influence  policy 
totally. 

Two  years  ago.  when  Lon  Nol  suffered  a 
cerebral  hemorrhat,e.  US,  Ambassador  Einorv 


Swank   reportedly  described  him  as  "a  sick 
man.  botti  physKally  and  mentally." 

Tlie  Cambodian  president  has  turned  more 
and  more  irom  conventional  government  ad- 
ministration toward  the  occuU,  carryinf,'  his 
beliefs  in  magic  and  lortune  tellers  to  ex- 
tremes even  for  Cambodians,  who  use  .such 
things  in  their  daily  lives. 

Recently  Lon  Nol  dispatched  a  wizard  in  a 
helicopter  to  sprinkle  a  riuf;  of  colored  magic 
sand  around  the  edge  ot  Phnom  Penh  to  pro- 
tect it  from  Communist  attacks,  Tiie  United 
States  was  sending  B -52  bombers  to  do  ilie 
same  job  at  the  same  time, 

A  few  months  ago  he  ordered  a  government 
committee  formed  to  twist  clumps  of  grass 
into  miniature  soldier-Iike  shapes,  part  of 
the  national  mobilization  ellori  lo  raise  an 
army.  The  committee  never  met. 

Only  a  few  week.s  ago  he  fired  his  chief 
fortune  teller  when  the  seer  failed  to  predic: 
that  a  disgruntled  air  force  captain  would 
try  to  kill  Lon  Nol  by  bombing  the  presiden- 
tial residence. 

Yet  another  time.  Lon  Nol  warned  hi~ 
country  of  the  '  Red  rabbit  plot,'  He  warned 
that  Communist  agents  were  buying  up  rab- 
bits, paying  30  and  40  times  their  normal 
market  price  and  training  them  to  hop  mtu 
military  compounds  with  explosives  strapped 
to  their  bodies 

The  president  urged  Cambodians  to  con- 
tact the  police  if  strangers  attempted  to  buy 
rabbits,  ofifering  exorbitant  amounts  for  then- 
purchase 

"Everybody  on  his  staff— all  his  advisers, 
the  entire  cabinet— knew  there  could  be  no 
sucii  plot.  "  one  Western  diplomai  said  "But 
nobody  dared  lo  tell  him.  so  the  warnim; 
went  out  on  national  television  and  radio 
and  appeared  m  the  government's  dailv  pre  . 
commtuiique  " 

Confusion  and  instability  reign  in  poim,  , 
and  on  botli  sides  of  tlie  battlcfront. 

Until  the  government  and  the  Communist 
in.surgenis  get  their  respective  politicl 
liouses  in  order,  chances  for  what  the  United 
States  ;ind  Cambodia  want  most — a  nego- 
tiated cease-fire — a!)pe:ir  remote 

The  first  sign  of  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  government  came  when  Lon  Nol  an- 
nounced tlie  resignation  of  his  15-member 
cabinet,  something  it  is  required  by  l.iw  to 
do  everv  six  months. 

_  Insieud  ot  reappointing  the  cabinet.  Lon 
No!,  under  what  diplomatic  .sources  described 
as  "extreme  American  pressure."  s.iid  h" 
would  try  to  reorganize  his  government  jiid 
attempt  to  broaden  iti  base  of  support 

All  of  this,  however,  will  be  largely  mean- 
ingless, if  Lon  Nfil  refu.ses  to  relinquish  hLs 
virtually  total  liold  on  power  an*  if  lie 
remains  on  the  political  scene,  diplomatic 
observers  liere  s.iy. 

Lon  Nol.  once  a  hero  for  hi.s  role  in  lead- 
ing the  happen.stanre  coup  that  resulted  <ii 
the  ouster  of  the  former  ruler.  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk,  has  become  increasingly  iso- 
lated from  the  people  since  suffering  a  rtroU? 
two  years  ago. 

He  has  driven  political  ojjponen's  loval  to 
the  Camboduin  republic  out  of  the  gotern- 
ment. 

Newsp:ipcrs  that  angered  him  by  critiriz- 
ing  his  government  and  hi-  brother  and  by 
disclosing  rampant  corruption  have  b^eii 
closed.    Universities    also    are    clased. 

Until  now.  at  least,  the  presidential  cabi- 
net hai  had  virtually  no  authority  under  a 
constitution  Lon  Nol  drafted.  The  country's 
gener.tl  assembly  ls  nothing  more  than  a  rub- 
berstamp  body. 

Sink  Matak.  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
three-year-old  republic  and  a  former  prime 
minister  and  general,  is  under  house  arrest. 
His  cluef  aide  fled  after  surviving  an  as.sassi- 
nation  attcinjn  and  is  in  Paris  with  liis 
f.unily. 

In  Tam,  former  interior  minister,  a  de- 
feated presidential  candidate  and  popular 
leader  oi  the  opposition  DemrTcratlc  party  re- 
signed as  the  president  s  special  adviser  on 
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national  reuniflcatloii  several  weeks  ngo. 
cliaremg  he  had  been  given  no  auihontv  by 
Lon  Nol. 

Tlie  Insurgents  aren't  in  any  better  shape 
fn  m  what  is  known  of  their  internal  affairo. 

They  are  reported  to  be  divided  between 
tho.^e  who  support  deposed  ruler  Prince 
SUiaiouk  and  these  who  oppose  both  his  re- 
turn to  power  aiid  the  continuing  rule  of 
Lon  Nol. 

Alter  discussing  Cambodia's  political  scene 
lor  a  couple  of  hours,  one  diplomat  said.  "If 
Cambodia  didn't  already  exist,  certainly  there 
v.cnkl  be  an  autlior  someday  with  an  imapi- 
nation  fertile  and  bizarre  enough  to  create 
such  a  place  And  then  nobody  would  believe 
it.   That   is  this  country's  tragedy.  " 


HON.  KENNETH  BELIEU 

(Mr.  DORN  a.«;ked  and  wa.<:  piven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  reniark.s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  incUide  ex- 
trancotis  matter.  > 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  Kcn- 
netii  E.  Be  Lieu  today  re.'-igns  a.s  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  leaves  Gov- 
ernment .service  aft«r  a  career  ol  superb 
service  to  the  Nation. 

Ken's  personal  couraj-'C  in  war  time 
service  to  the  Nation  was  unsurpassed. 
He  participated  in  tlie  epic  Normandy 
landing  and  tlie  Battle  of  tlie  Bulge.  His 
courage  was  recognized  by  the  award  of 
the  Silver  Star,  the  Lerion  of  Merit,  the 
Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart  and  Croix  de 
Guerre. 

Ken  BeLicu  has  served  the  Nation  with 
highest  distinction  and  dedication  %\  itiiin 
the  Department  of  DeUnse  and  as  pro- 
fessional counsel  to  many  committers 
of  the  Congress.  He  possesses  an  unsur- 
passed understanding  of  the  operation  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government.  As  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  position  from  which  he  re- 
tires today,  his  devotion  to  the  American 
service  man  v. as  a  trademark  of  his 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  highly  estetnied 
cit.izcn-.soldier,  with  a  deep  sense  of  in- 
tcgnly.  Ken  played  a  key  role  m  charting 
the  Army'.s  course  toward  a  pracctime 
posture.  His  genuine  conceni  for  the 
soldier  and  his  abiding  love  for  the 
Army  as  an  institution  were  his  Inll- 
mark.  He  rose  to  a  liigh  level  in  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  yet  never  lost  the 
human  touch.  His  unusual  appreciation 
for  the  role  of  all  branche.s  of  govern- 
ment in  the  national  secunty  equation 
enabled  Ken  to  labor  successfully  to 
enhance  the  atmosphere  of  under-tr.nd- 
ing  and  confidence  between  the  Army, 
otiier  governmental  agencies,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  public.  His  contributions 
to  improving  the  country's  defense  pos- 
ture were  truly  signi^'icant. 

Mr  Speaker.  Ken  Bel.icu  is  much  ad- 
mired by  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  one 
of  the  great  committee  chairmen  of  all 
tin-.c.  The  late  Mendel  Rivers  and  tli,  late 
Richiird  B.  Ru.-^sell  were  among  his  clos- 
est fi  lends  and  admirers.  During  his  out- 
standing career  of  national  service.  Ken 
was  the  confidant  and  adviser  of  four 
Prc-idents  of  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  our  hirhest 
ranking  defense  and  military  leaders. 
Ken  played  a  leading  role  in  keeping 
America  strong  during  the.sc  critical 
year;-..   Ken   has  enrntd   the  iKiniir.-ition 


and  respect  of  the  great  leaders  of  Con- 
gress for  more  than  20  years.  Ken  has 
been  all-American  in  hi.s  devoted  and 
dedicated  service  and  has  the  highest 
estet>m  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  today  in  wishing  for  Ken 
Belieu  and  his  wonderful  wife  every  con- 
tmued  success,  many  thanks  and  the  very 
best  always. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  career  of  this  illustrious 
American  and  dear  friend. 

Kennetli  E  Del  leu.  Under  Se<  ret«ry  of  the 
Army,  was  born  in  Port  lard  Oregon.  Fclj- 
niary  10,  1914.  He  attended  Roosevelt  High 
iji  iinol  m  riirtlaiul  ('3:3 1  and  the  tJniversity 
of  Oregon  ('37)  at  Eugene.  Oregon  and  sub- 
s.^n'cntlv  the  Harvard  Business  School  Ad- 
vanced Maimremcnt  Program  ('551. 

Mr.  BeLieu  was  sworn  In  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  on  22  September  1971. 

In  1940.  alter  three  years  of  business  In 
Portland,  he  volMnterrcd  for  active  duty  as  n. 
Second  Lieutenant  In  the  Infantry.  By  194.5, 
he  had  participated  in  the  Normandy  Land- 
ing and  campaigns  in  France,  the  Battle  of 
the  BulL-e,  Oermanv  and  Czechoslovaliia  He 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart  and 
Crci.\  de  Gii«  rre. 

Following  World  War  II.  he  served  in  vari- 
ous assignments  with  the  Army  in  the  War 
Department  and  Department  of  the  Armv 
General  Staff  In  ]t>50.  during  the  Korean 
Conflict,  he  lost  his  left  leg  below  the  knee 
n.';  a  result  of  woui'.ds  received  in  combat, 
fpcn  his  discharge  from  the  hospital  he  wa.s 
a.— igneU  to  the  office  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Ariiiv  where  he  served  as  Executive  Officer  to 
two  Secretr.rips  of  the  Army  before  his  retlre- 
mer.t  as  a  Colonel  In  195.5. 

From  1955  to  1060.  BeLieu  was  a  profes- 
sional stnif  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  first  Stuff  Director 
of  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee  and  at  the  .same  time  was 
Staff  Director  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

In  February  1961.  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installations 
and  Lf-gistus.  In  February  19C3.  he  was  ap- 
pvinled  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  WhUe 
in  tlic  Navy  Mr  BcLieu  was  a.vardcd  the 
Navy's  Distinguished  Public  .Service  Award. 
He  returned  to  private  life  in  July  of  1965. 

During  the  period  of  July  1965  to  January 
^'||'^'^.  Mr  BeLieu  held  positions  as  Executive 
Vice  President.  President  and  Member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Leisure  World  Foundation. 
Laguna  Beach.  California:  Member.  Defense 
.Scioricf-  Board;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
visers, Ryan  Acrc'iiautical  Corporation  and 
Continental  Motors:  and  Member,  Technical 
Advisory  Board,  RCA. 

On  Jai'.uary  21.  1969  Mr.  BeLieu  was  ap- 
pointed by  Prtsich  nt  Nixon  as  Deputy  A.ssist- 
ant  to  the  Prciident  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, the  po.Mtjf.n  he  held  until  he  was  np- 
pr iri'rd  Under  Srcretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  BeLieu  and  his  family  reside  In  Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leaves  of  ab- 
sei:ce  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Veysev.  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger.ald  R  Ford>.  for  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
(ounl  of  oflirial  business. 

Mr.  Beix  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  FoFDi.  from  5  p.m.  on  June  28 
and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  offaial  business. 

Mr.  Damei.son  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ff  Neill  > .  for  t^day,  on  account  of  illnes:; 
in  lamily. 

Mr.  BvHCL-.NER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HuNGATE.  for  4:30  p.m.,  June  29. 
through  June  30,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  June  30,  on  account 
of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  June  30  to  July  18 
1973.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  VeyseyI  and  to  revise  antl 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  BiESTER  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml-.  HiLLis  for  5  minutes,  today. 

J.Ir.  HocAN  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCloskey  for  10  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mezvinsky)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  hiclude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annl'nzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr   Dfinan.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minut'es,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St.\rk,  for  5  minut-es.  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lecgett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaca.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BoGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Gross  immediately  preceding  \ot.e 
on  H  R.  9055. 

Mr.  Stratton  and  to  revise  and  exterl 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  and  to  include  a  news- 
paper article. 

Mr.  Zablocki  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzfl  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Conable  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey)  and  to  Include  ex- 
tiancous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steele  in  tv.o  instances. 

Mr.  'Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman, 

Mr,  Burke  of  Florida 

Mr,  Cronin  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  Kemp  in  four  instances 

Mr,  Bafalis. 

Mr,  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mezvinsky  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  i 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances, 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  in.stances, 

Mr,  Gonzalez  in  three  instances, 

Mr,  McFall, 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  eii^ht  instances. 

Mr,  Eckhardt, 

Mr,  Downing, 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Reid  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr,  DE  Lugo, 

Mr,  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr,  Dominick  V,  Daniels. 

Mr,  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  in.^tances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  tlie  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  11.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  oi  the 
United  States  to  the  Ark.msas  River  Basin 
compact.  Arkansas-Oklahoma:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  343.  An  act  relative  to  Federal  primary 
elections  and  national  conventions;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 

S.  969.  An  act  relating  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1443.  An  act  to  authon/e  the  furnishing 
Ol  defense  articles  and  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Alfairs. 

S.  1776.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work.-- 

S.  1794.  An  act  to  amend  section  308  of 
iiile  44.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
disbursing  officer,  deputy  disbursing  c)tricer. 
and  certifying  officers  and  emplnvees  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office:  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Government    Operations. 

S.  1795.  An  act  to  authori/e  the  Public 
Printer  to  adopt  an  official  Government  Print- 
ing Office  seal,  and  to  designate  employees 
to  administer  oaths:  to  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration. 

S  1802.  An  act  relatint;  to  certain  authority 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

.S  1884.  An  act  to  perinii  national  banks 
to  invest  in  agricultural  credit  corporations, 
lo  the  Committee  on  Banking;,  and  Currency. 


S,  1904.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Augu.' t 
4.  1950  i64  Stat.  411  i,  to  provide  salary  in- 
creases for  members  of  the  police  force  of 
the  Llbrarv  of  Congress:  lo  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration, 

S,  1945  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  so  as  to  authori/e  certain  grape- 
fruit marketing  orders  which  provide  for  an 
assessment  against  handlers  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  a  marketing  promotion  program 
to  also  provide  for  a  credit  against  stich 
assessmeut  in  the  case  of  handlers  who  ex- 
pend directly  for  marketing  promotion:  to 
tiie  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

S.  20 IG.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rail  Pa.=sen- 
ger  .Sorxi.e  Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  National  •''ailroad  Pas.senger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  lurposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

S.  2079  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work,s. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  1808.  An  art  to  apportion  funds  for  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Hiuhways  and  lo  authorize  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23,  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S,  1938,  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  refercndunt  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  market  iim  yenr  beginning  July  1,  1974. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
.signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5383  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coa^t  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments,  to  au- 
thorize for  bridge  alterations,  to  authorize 
tor  the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year  strength 
for  active  duty  personnel,  to  authorize  for 
the  Coast  Guard  average  military  student 
loans,  and   lor  other  purposes. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr,  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R,  7200,  An  act  to  aincnd  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Ta,\  Act  lo  revise  certain  eligibility 
condition;,  for  annuities:  to  ch.mge  the  rail- 
road retirement  ta.x  rates:  and  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  improve 
the  procedures  pertaining  to  certain  rate 
ad.iuslments  for  carriers  subject  to  part  I 
of   I  he   Act,   and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MEZVINSKY,    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  ad.journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
I  at  9  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.in,  i ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Saturday,  June  30,  1973. 
at  10  o'clock  am. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

UiSy  A  communication  from  the  Pre.-.ident 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive ntanagement  ol  certain  related  functions 
of  the  executive  branch  by  reorgain/.ing  and 
consolidating  thrise  functions  in  a  new  De- 
partntent  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
by  reorganizing  and  consolidating  others  m  a 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  tor  otiier  purpo,->i.s  iH,  Doc 
No.  93-1 19 1 :  to  the  Commitlee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  Vje  printed 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  4,  1973,  submitting  a  report,  together 
v.ith  accompanying  papers,  on  the  National 
Shoreline  Study  authorized  by  section  106 
r^f  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  August 
13,  1968,  m  five  volumes,  volume  I  (H.  Doc 
No.  93-121):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  il- 
lustrations. 
RF.rnvFD  From   thf  Comptroi.if.r  Ginkpal 

1091  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  tlie  audit  of  financial  statements  of 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  De\elopment  Cor- 
poration I  Department  of  Transportation  I  for 
the  calendar  year  1972.  pursuant  to  31  USC. 
841  and  74  Stat  101  (H  Doc  No  93-1201:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 

1092.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
era! of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  and  problems  in  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  De- 
partment of  A;,;riculture:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

1093  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Staie.s.  transmitting  a  li;.t 
of  reports  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  May  1973.  pursuant  to  31  U  S  c: , 
1174:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
talendar.  as  follows: 

Mr  BROOKS  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  A  report  on  summarv 
of  proceedings  and  debate,  a  pilot  sttidv; 
(Rept  No  93  356 1  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union, 

Mr  PEPPER:  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
A  report  on  dniL;s  in  our  .schools:  (Rept.  No 
93  3571.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union 

Mr  PEPPER  Select  Cummitiee  on  Crime 
A  report  on  street  crime:  Reduction  through 
po.--iine  criinnial  Ju.--!ice  re-sponses.,  iRepi 
No  93  358i  Referred  lo  the  Committee  ipI 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  L'liion. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv  H.R  8449  A  bill  to  expand  the 
national  flood  insurance  program  by  sub- 
siannally  increasing  limits  of  coverage  and 
total  amount  of  insurance  authori/ed  to  he 
outstanding  and  by  requiring  known  flood- 
prone  communities  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes:  (Rept  No  93- 
:f5!'i.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union 

Mr.  ST.^GGERS  Commiitee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H  R.  5356.  A  bill  to 
rei;ulate  intersiaie  commerce  to  protect 
health  and  the  emironmeiii  Irom  hazardous 
ihemaal  substances:  with  amendment  iRept, 
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N'd.  93-360).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
tlie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H  R.  8537;  (Rcpt.  No. 
03  3t;i  I .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
Ijiilb  and  re.^olulions  were  introduced  and 
revt rally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  .'VDA.MS: 
n  R  90e9.  A  bill  to  pre '  ide  fT  the  pre-^erva- 
tlr.n,  improvement,  and  reorganization  of 
rail  Fcrvice  In  the  N(jrthea?t:  to  e.stablish 
the  Ni  rthea.st  Transportation  C(.'mmlss-ion, 
the  Federal  National  Railway  AF^soclatlon. 
and  tlie  Northeast  Rail  Corp  .  and  for  otlier 
purpo.'=es;  to  the  Committee  vn  li.ier.tate 
at'.d  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.'BENITEZ   (for  him.>;elf.  Mr.  Mefd<?. 
Mr.     RANCt'i.,     Mr.     Rosfnthai..     Mr. 
HuNCATF,       Mr.       Hfistoski,       Mr. 
Drinav,  Mr.  Grefn  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.     Mo.\KLLY,     Mr.     BtuxON,     Mr. 
HtciiLtR     of      We^t      Virginia,     Mr. 
Thompsom     of     New     Jersey.     Mr. 
O'Hara,   Mr.   MosHtR.   Mr.    McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  WoLiF,  Mr.  Lf.uman,   Mrs. 
Chisholm,     M.";.     Ab^vc,     and     Ms. 
Jordan  )  : 
H  R.  9070.   A  biil  to  authorize   the  appro- 
priation of  such  funds  as  may  be  Jiects.sary 
to  effectuate  the  transfer  of  all  naial  weap- 
ons ranye  activities  from  tlic  inland  of  Cule- 
bra  to  the  i.ilanci.s  of  Desechfo  and  Monito 
not  later  than  July  1,  1975;   to  the  Crmmit- 
tce  on  Armed  Servicer. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  Ii071.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  llie  Advisory  Comnii.siHiii  on  Iiiter- 
goveriunental  Relatit^ns  to  include  elected 
sclioo!  beard  f  tficials;  lo  the  Ccinmiltee  o;i 
Government  Operations. 

HR.  9072.  A  biil  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  motor  vclii- 
cle  emission  controls  at  high  altitudes,  and 
other  purpo-se.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foieit;n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BU'ILER  I  for  himself,  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.   Tarris.   ^Tr.   Hcber.   Mr.   Wai.sh, 

Mr.   Martin-   cf   North   Carolir.a,   Mr. 

SursTER.  and  Mr.  Trftn)  : 

H  R    9073,  A  bill  to  deal  with  the  current 

energy    crisis   and    the    serious   shortaj-'cs   of 

petrclc'im  products  facini:  the  Nation  and  to 

authorise   construction   of   the   trans-Alaska 

pipeline:   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  A.fairs. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
HR.  9074.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  a.s  to  hberahze  the 
conditions  coverninf:  elifribility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  di.sabi!ity  insurance  benefits 
thereiuKlcr;  t(j  the  Conunittte  i,n  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  DICK'NSON: 
H  R.  9075.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  di.^po.-i- 
tio:i  of  office  equipment  and  furni.shinfrs;  to 
the   Committee   on   Hou.se   Admini=;lration. 

Bv  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dices,  and  Mr.  Stmincton)  : 
HR  9076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  clirome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  position  as  a 
law-abiding  memlier  of  the  international 
crniiiiunity;  to  the  Coinmiltte  en  Forc^n 
Affairs. 

By     Mr.     FRA.SER     i  for    himself,     Mr. 

Vanik,    Mr.     Badili.o,    Mr.     Drinan, 

Mr.  EII.F.KRC,  Mr.   G!.-l.f,  Mr.   Pudell, 

and  Mr.  Yait.on  i  : 

H  R,  9077.  A  bill  to  establish  a  coniprehen- 

sivc  pro^-ram  of  trade  adjustment  assistance, 

and  for  otlier  purpo.'cs;  to  the  Committee  on 

Wavs  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  FROEHLICH   (for  hims«-:f.  Mr. 
Eruenburn,   Mrs.   Green  of   Oregon, 
Mr.  MiTCHFi.L  of  Maryland,  Mr.  To- 
well    of     Nevada,     Mr.     Young     of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin )  : 
H  R.  9078.  A  bill   to  repeal  the  act  termi- 
nating Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
and  members  of  tlie  Menominee  Indian  Tribe 
of   Wisconsin  as  a  federally  recognized,  sov- 
ereign Indian   tribe;    and    to  restore   to   tlie 
Menominee  Tribe  ol  Wisconsin  tho.se  Federal 
itrvices  furui-hed   to  American  Indians  be- 
cause  of   tlieir  status  as   American  Indians; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oil 
Interior  and  Insular  Aifaira. 
By  Mr.  GAVDOS: 
an.  9079.   A   bill   to  provide.   In   Cuopcra- 
tii^>n  with  the  States,  benefits  to  individuals 
who  arc  totally  disabled  due  to  employment- 
related  respiratory  disease   and   to   the  sur- 
viving    dependents     of     Individuals     whose 
death  was  due  to  such  disease  or  who  were 
totally  disabled  by  such  disease  at  the  time 
of  their  deaths;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HR.  9080.  A  bill  to  provide  reduced  re- 
tirement beneafs  for  Members  of  Congress 
who  remain  in  office  after  attaining  70  years 
of  aLc;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ollice  and 
Civil  Se.'vice. 

HR.  9081.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  tune 
iiinitation  withiii  which  programs  of  edu- 
cation for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to 
the  ComniUtee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H  R.  9082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Accounthig 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1050  to  provide  for  the 
audit  of  certain  Federal  agencies  by  the 
Comptroller  Genera);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H  R.  9083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  the 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  the 
Comptroller  General;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By    Mrs.    GRASSO    (for    herself,    Mr, 
BovvEX,  and  Mr.   Wolff)  : 

H  R.  9084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  employers 
of  50  or  le'^s  employees  from  the  requirement 
of  paying  or  depositing  certain  employment 
taxes  mere  often  than  once  each  quarter;  to 
the  Committee  nn  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEI.STOSKI: 

H  R.  9085.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational  benefits  to  Vietnam  era 
veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aftairs. 

H  R.  9080.  A  bill  to  establish  a  task  force 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  in  connection  with,  to  consult 
(11,  and  to  coordinate  nil  programs  pertain- 
ing to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   HILUS: 

H  R.  0087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plar.s  Disclostire  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  9088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ip.ternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  private  retirement  system,  and  for 
other  puri<ose.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 

HR.  9089.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
.Amaicur  Sports  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
t«e  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.   HOLIPIEI.D    (for  himself  and 
Mr.   HoRTON)    (by   request): 

H  R.  9000,  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
managements  of  certain  related  ftnictions  of 
the  executive  branch  by  reorganizing  and 
consolidating  those  functions  in  a  new  De- 
pajtment  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
by  reorganizing  and  consolidating  others  in 
a  new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 


mini-.tration,  and  for  otiier  purposes;   to  tlie 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H  R.  9091.  A  bill  to  revise  and  restate  cer- 
tain functions  and  duties  of  the  Comptroilrr 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmt:,t, 
Operations. 

By     Mr.      HUNT      (for     himself,      Mr. 
Maeaziti,     aiid     Mr.     DuiiiNioK     V. 
DA>riKLS)  : 
H.R.  0U02.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  und- r 
8IlU   of   title   5.   U.iilcd  States  Code,   to  law 
eiiforcemein    officer j    and    firemen    not   em- 
ployed bv  the  United  States  who  are  killfi 
or   totally   disabled   in   line  of   dutv;    to  the 
Commlt'ce  on  ?:duc:>-ion  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   LITIO.V: 
HR.   9093.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    U,54   to   restrict    the    au- 
thority for  in.',pec;;on  of  income  tax  returns 
by   Fede'a!   p.!.'encies;    to   the   Committee   on 
W.iy  i  aiid  Means, 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  (for  himself,  Mr.  W'y  - 
MAM  D.  FoRD,  Mr.  Del  Clav,.>,o.--i,  Mr. 
Do.NOHUE,       Mr.       Hawkins,       Mrs. 
Heckler      of      Massachusetts.      :.;:■. 
Eehm,v.n-.  Mr.  MircHFLL  of  Marylaiiil. 
Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Wai.die.  Mr.  Chari  i.s 
H     Wil-on    of     California,    and    Mr. 
Wolff  i  : 
H  R,  0fi94.  A  bill  to  ame:id  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  .Act  in  order  to  provide  that  States 
may  not  have  less  strict  standards  with  re- 
spect to  marlteting.  labeling,  packaging,  and 
ingredient    retiiiirpments    than    those    .made 
under  tiie  Federal   Meat   Inspection  .'ict;    to 
the  Committee  on  .-\gricuUure. 

By     Mr.     OWENS     (lor     himself,     Mr. 
PuDKLL.  Mr.  Rels,  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr. 
Dellims,   Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.   Long   tl 
Maryland,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Ge'Nirn. 
.Mr.    Lehm.wN',    Mr.    Bp.ow.m    of    Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  MoAKLLY,  Mr.  CoucilLlM, 
and  Mr.  Railsback)  : 
H  R.  9095.  A  bill  to  promiite  and  etih.an 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  recyclaV    ■ 
and    recycled    materials;     to    encourage    t;   ; 
utilization      of      re.laimable      postconstiir*  r 
waste  materials;  to  encourage  conservation  ,  1 
our  precious  energy  reserves  and  natural  re- 
sources through  effective  recvcling;   and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  oji  W.i;.  s 
and  Means. 

By  Mr,  ROSENTHAL   (for  himself,  ^!r 
AnnABBo,  M]-.  Balillo,  Mr,  Bt.NtiiiAT.T, 
Mr.  Car.-.ey  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  C>iiH(ji,M, 
Mr.   Clay,   Mrs.   Collin-s  of   lilmoi.'-., 
Mr.     CoNYERS,      Mr.     Dominick     V. 
Da.mlls,    Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.    ELiv.ARr,s 
of  California,  Mr.  Fh.veeh.  Mr.  Fri- 
TON,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mrs.  Gp.asso,  Mr. 
Gkeen  of  Pennsylvania,  Mj-.  Haerint  - 
TON,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Heciiler  of 
West    Virginia,    Mr.    Hflstoskt,    Mr. 
Kocil,    Mr.    Molloiian,    Mr.    Mc.o?.- 
HFM)  of  Penr.sylvania,  and  Mr,  ?.Ti  ?- 
PHY  of  New  'York )  : 
H  R,  9096,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ffdcral  Avia- 
tion Act  of   1958  in  order  to  authorize  fre"- 
or    reduced-rate    tran<:portation    to    ha;,.'ii- 
cnpned  per.-ons  and  per.sons  who  are  65  ycn-s 
of  ape  or  older,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  free-  or  redticed-r:  te 
transportation  for  persons  who  are  C5  years 
of  age  or  older,  and  to  provide  new  and  im- 
proved    transportation     programs     for     the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pep- 
per,   Mr.    Perkins,    Mr.    Podeli,    Mr. 
Rancel,   Mr.   RriD,   Mr.   Rodixo,   Mr. 
ROF,   Mr.   Sarha.ves,   Mr.   Stark.   Mr, 
TiERNAN,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wiison  of 
California,    Jvlr.    Won    Pat,    and    Mr. 
Yatron  )  : 
H.P,    9097.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Aviation   Act  of    1958  in  order  to  autliorize 
free-     or     reduced-rate     transportation     to 
handicapped  persons  and  persons  who  are  65 
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years  of  age  or  older,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  authorize  free-  or 
rctlaced-rate  transportation  for  persons  who 
are  05  years  of  age  or  older,  and  to  provide 
new  and  improved  trau-portaiion  programs 
ior  the  handicapped  and  the  elderly;  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Intersiaie  and  Foreign  C  un- 
.  ie:''.c. 

Dy  Mr.  ROYB.\L: 
UR.9098..A  bill  to  authoriite  payments  to 
V,':.ihiiigton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
'hority  for  tlie  construction  of  certain  fa- 
cilities to  make  the  .=tibway  and  rapid  rail 
transit  system  operated  by  such  authority 
nccessil-.le  to  phy.-ically  "nandicappcd  individ- 
uals; to  the  Committee  on  the  D.strici  of 
C'olumbin. 

H.R.  0099.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Peace  Corps  a  -pecial  program  to  bo  kno.vn 
as  the  Vietnam  a.-slstance  voltmteers  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committrc  on  Foreign  Allairs. 
HR,  9100,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abt'.sc  and  .Mcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatmetit,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
other  related  arts  to  concentrate  the  re- 
i.or.rces  of  the  Nation  against  the  problem  of 
alcohol  abu-e  and  alcrholi'm:  to  the  Cotn- 
inlttpc  on  Interstate  and  Foreif-n  Commerce. 
HR.  9101.  A  bill  to  confer  US,  citizenship 
on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adripticm  of  such  children  by 
American  families:  to  the  Commit ree  on  the 
•/iidiriary. 

By  Mr,  ST  GERMAIN: 
HR.  0102.  A  bill  to  air.rnd  chapters  2  ard 
21  ol  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  Individ iials  65  years  of  age  or 
over  who  are  eligible  for  or  receiving  social 
security  benefits  tand  employers,  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual,)  shall  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  social  sectiriiy  taxe:;;  to  the 
Committee  on  W.iys  and  Means. 

HR,  9103.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .\ct  to  provide  that  a  widow's 
or  widower's  insurance  benefit  eqttal  to  100 
percent  of  the  decea-^ed  worker's  primary  lii- 
surance  amount  shall  be  payable  at  age  62 
rather  than  only  at  age  65:  t.o  the  Committee 
on  Way.i  and  IMe.uis. 

By  Mr.  SCH.N.-EBEI.I- 
H,R.910J.  A  bill  to  amend  section   lolili 
i2i    of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of   1969:   to  >he 
Committee  on  Way,-  and  .Means, 

By  Mr,  SYM.MS  (for  him.seif  and  .Mr. 
HA.vsr;v  of  Idaho)  : 
HR,  9105  A  bill  to  declare  thtit  certain 
federally  owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Kootenai 
'Jribe  of  Idaho,  and  for  otlier  purposes;  to 
•he  Committee  r-u  Interior  and  Iii-ular  .'M- 
iair.s. 

By  Mr,  TEAGUE  of  California; 
HR  9100,  A  bill  to  atithorize  the  estab- 
lishmpiit  of  a  mainland  headquarters  for  the 
Channel  Island  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  California  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Iii'crior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Bv    Mr,    WALDIE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brasco.   Mr.   DoMi:vicK   V.   Daniels, 
Mr.  CH.A.ntLi  H.  Wilso.n-  of  Califor- 
nia.  Mr.  MoAKLEV    Mr,  Hoc.an,  and 
Mr,  KiLi  IS)  : 
HR  9107.   A    bill    lo   pro\  Ide    increases   in 
(ertam  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   tiie   Committee   on   Post   Office 
aiid  Cr.  il  Service, 

By  Mr,  WYATf: 
H  R  9108  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con.ser- 
-ition  of  fuel  by  prohibiting  the  introduc- 
iion,  or  the  manufacture,  production,  or  im- 
portation lor  introduction,  into  interstate 
cjmmerce  of  any  ntv.-  pas.senger  automobile 
V. Inch  v,eighs  3,500  pounds  or  more,  and  bv 
1  rnending  tlie  Internal  Re\eiuio  Code  of  1954 
io  impose  on  any  such  atitcmobile  with  a 
',■, eight  under  8,500  pounds  an  excise  tax  at 
a  r.ste  proporiionaie  to  such  weight:  to  the 
''onuniltee  on  Way?  aitd  Mean-;. 


By  Ms.  ABZUG : 
H.R.  9109.  A  bill  to  provide  innea.std  em- 
plovineiH  opportunity  by  executive  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  persons  un.i>)le 
to  work  standfird  working  hours,  and  l<.r 
other  purprv.es;  to  the  C(-mmittee  on  Post 
Office   and   Civil   S'  rvice. 

By   -Ms    ABZUG    (for  her.self.   Mr    Ad- 

DAPBo.   Mr.   Ba"iilo.   Mr.   Bell,  Mrs 

BocGs,  Ms.  BtRKE  of  C.ililornia,  Mr 

Boland.   Mr.   Brademas.   Mr,   Brown 

of    California.    Mr.    CrotRBERc.    Ms. 

Chisholm,   .Ms.    Collins   ol    IlimoLs, 

Mr.   CoNTE,   Mr.   CoNYFP.s,   Mr.   Con- 

MAN,  Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniei  s.  Mr 

Dent,  Mr.  Diocs.  Mr    E'  khardt,  Mr. 

Edwards  of  Califortiia.  Mr.  F:sn.  Mr, 

Flowers.  Mr.  Willia:.!  D.  Foru.  Mr 

Fraser  and  .Mr.  GAV!;ob)  : 

H  R.  9110.  A  bill  t.i  prohibit  discrimination 

on  ihe  ba.-.is  of  sex  or  marital  status  in  the 

granting    of    credit;     to    the    Committee    on 

Banking  and   Curienry. 

By  .Ms.  ABZUG   (for  hcr-elf.  Mr.  Gib- 
eons.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  >',,.  Grasso.  Mr, 
GfDE,  Mrs,  Hanse.n  of   Washington, 
rir.   HARRt.MiiTON,   Mr.  Hastings.  Mr, 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms  Holtz- 
.MAN.  Mr.  Hlnoate,  .Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Ifni.    Mr.    MeCioSKFV,    Mr.    Meeds. 
Mr.      Mflcher,      Ms,       Mink,      Mr, 
Mitchell  of   Marvland,   Mr.   Moak- 
i.EY,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mi-rphy  ol  New 
York,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  O  Hara  and  Mr 
Owens  I  : 
H  R   9111.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  ba.s;s  of  .sex  or  niTrita!  status  in  the 
granting    of    ciedit;    to    tlie    Cciiimittee    en 
Banking  and  Currency 

By  M:..  ABZUO'dor  herself,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Pike.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Ran- 
cel, Mr.  Ref.s.  Air.  Reio,  .Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr,  Roe,  Mr,  Rose.nihal.  Mr.  Roi'SH, 
Mr.     RoYBAL.     Mr.     Schroebfr,    Mr. 
SuBERLiNC,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sti-dd'^, 
-Mr  TitRNAN.  Mr.  Waidie.  Mr.  \\\'i.yt. 
and  .Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  9112.  A  bill  to  pjohibit  discrimination 
on  the  biLsis  of  sex  or  marital  status  in  the 
-ranting    of    credit;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Cuirencv, 
By  Mr,  ADDAHBCJ: 
H  R.  9113,  A  bill   to  improve  the  conduct 
and    regulation    of    Federal    election    cam- 
paign   activiiics    and    to   provide    public    fi- 
iKincmg   lor   such   campai'-tnc:    to   lite   Com- 
mit..ee   on   House   -Administration. 

Bv    Mr.    BAiALIt;    (for    himself,    Mr. 
.Ar-Mstro-n-c.       Mr.       Bingham.       Mr 

BlACKBlRN.   Mr.  fllRGF,\ER     Mr     Bl   T- 

ler,    Mr.    CoHEi;.    Mr.    Collins    of 
Tixas.  Mr.  Conlan.  Mr.  Da.melson. 
^tr     DE    Lro,),    Mr.    Derwin.=ki,    Mr 
EscH.      Mr.      Frelinghvysen.      Mr. 
Fr.oEHLicH    Mr.  Gilman,  .Mrs.  Heck- 
ler   of    M.tstacluiscti.s,    Mr.    Heinz. 
.Mr-    Holt.  Mr.  Hlber,  Mr.  Hldnut! 
Mr,  JoH.Nso:;  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Loir! 
Mr,  Madigan,  and  Mr.  Moakllyi: 
H  R,    9114,    A   bill    to    de.au'horize   perma- 
nently    the     recently     halted     Cross-Florida 
Barge   Canal;    t  j   the   Committee   on    Public 
Works, 

Bv  Mr  B-XF.ALIS  ( for  him;,cli.  Mr,  Mal- 
lARv,  Mr,  Mauvziti.  Mr,  .Maltin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  MoOiiHEAn  of 
California.  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr  Owens.  Mr.  Pareis.  Mr  Rees. 
Mr.  Reci'la,  Mr,  Rieclf  Mr  RoN- 
cAiLd  of  New  York.  Mr,  S\p.asin, 
Mr.  Siioup.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York 
-Mr.  Stefi  -LAN-,  Mr.  Symms.  .Mr.  Tay- 
I '<!{  of  Ml-  ouri,  Mr.  Towill  of  Ne- 
vada. Mr.  Waluie,  Mr.  Charles  H 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Young 
of  -Alaska,  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr  YofN-c  of  South  Carolina  I  : 
HR  9115  A  bill  -o  deauthorize  per- 
manently the  recently  halted  Cross-Florida 


Barg   Canal     to  the   Committee   on   Public 
Worl-s. 

By  Mr.s  BURKE  of  Callfrvmia: 
H  R,  9116,  A  bill  to  provide  Inereasi'd  eri- 
plovment  opnortunity  by  executive  agen'-ie, 
of  the  US  Government  for  persons  unabl- 
to  work  standard  working  hours,  and  lor 
f>ther  purpo.ses;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Po-.t  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    COLLINS  of  Texas   i f or  him- 
self. Mr    Archer.  Mr    Brotzman.  Mr 
Coni.an    Mr    Harvfv,  Mr,  Hinshaw 
Mr,    Lija:<,    Mr     MeCoi.itsrER,    Mr 
MioMHAD  of  California  Mr  Rhodes, 
Mr.   Steflman.   Mr    Stfiger  of  Ai;- 
,'oiia,    Mr,    Towfll    of    Nevada,    and 
Mr  Bob  Wi:.son)  : 
HR   9117,  A  bill  to  authorize  fnancial  a-- 
Msianre    for   .service,    employment,    and    re- 
development iSERi  reiiiers;  to  the  Commr- 
lee  on  Edticaiion    nd  Labor, 

Bv  Mr  DOMINICK  V  D.'iNIELS 
HR  ;ui8.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  81  ff 
.uhpart  G  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  compensation  or  work  injuries,  and 
for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GHOVER 
HR  9119,  A  bill  to  improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financine  lor 
su(  h  campaigns:  lo  the  ComniU'ee  on  Hous? 
-Administration 

By  Mr,  HARRINGTON: 
HR  9120  A  bill  n  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  providing  for  uniform  and  full 
disclosure  of  ceitaiti  information  with  respect 
to  tht;  sale  ol  dwellings  for  occupancy  by  no- 
more  than  four  families  in  order  to  promote 
sound  and  effective  price  competition  and  to 
prohiibt  unfair  snd  deceptive  sales  and  other 
niiTiconipet;ti\e  practices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr,  HOWARD  (for  himself.  Mr 
Badillo.  Mr.  Brown  of  Californi;^. 
.Mr,  Parris.  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr  Sas- 
i'AMs,   Mr,   Siark.  and   Mr    Whitj- 

HL'TiST)  : 

H  R  9121.  A  bill  to  amend  tPle  J8  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohiibt  the  sale  or 
I'urcha-e  for  slaughter  of  prc2naiit  mares  and 
mares  wnh  toals;  to  "he  Committee  on  the 
Judici:;rv. 

By   Mr.    KOCH    (for   him-elf   and    Mr 
Hh.stoskii  : 

HR  91:^2,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  tli,- 
United  States  Code  to  establish  independei.' 
boards  to  re.iew  the  discharges  .ind  di-iii.-- 
sals  of  servicemen  wlio  served  during  the 
X'letiiaiii  era,  and  .or  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HA.  9123.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  .■: 
tale  10.  United  States  Code,  tu  prohibit  the 
inclttsion  01  certain  information  on  di.--chart;c 
ccrlilicates,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  tin- 
Committee  on  .Ximed  Services 

By  Mr.   KOCH    i  f or   himself   p.nd   M.>. 

HuLTZ:,!AN)  : 

H  R,  9124,  A  bill  lo  estaoiish  m  the  Puul.c 
Ilealth  .Service  an  in.-titute  for  reseaicU  or. 
dvsautonomi".  Hiid  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Cr)mmittee  on  Int•.l^late  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

Bv  .Mr   KOCH  i  for  himseli,  Jlr   Enow  ■.• 

oi  California.  Mr    Burto-n.  Mr.  Cop- 

MAjf,  Mr.  EiLBFSc.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr 

Glde,  Mr   MoAKLEv.  Mr   PonrLL.  Mr 

RosLKTHM     aiid   ^'r.  Won  Pad: 

HR     9125    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public' 

Health  Serviie  Act  to  direct  the  Sccretnrv  ci: 

Health.  Education,  arid  Welfare  to  prescribe 

radiation  standards  lor.  and  conduct  regular 

in.spections  oi.  diagno.stic  and  other  X-ray 

systems:  to  the  Coiiimitiee  o.i  Interstate  .ir.d 

Foreiitn  Commerce. 

By  .Mr.  KOCH  (fur  himself.  .Mr.  Br.ov.-V 
of  Californi,'.  Mr.  Bi-rton.  Mr  Cor- 
.\iAN.  Mr.  En.sERG.  ^:r    Gilman,  Mr 

Ol  DE,  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  PeiDELL    Mr. 

RoSEMK.AL.  and  T-Ir.  Won  Pati; 
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HR.  9126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  from  unneces- 
sary medical  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation: 
lo  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C'oinnierce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  nor  him.self  and  Mr. 
Burton ) : 
HR.  SM27.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ImmiKra- 
lion  and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
waiver  ol  certain  grounds  lor  exclusion  and 
ueportatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidi- 
tiary 

Bv  Mr  I.EGGETT: 
HR,  iii28.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Stales  Code.  :n  order  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
mini.~tra:or  o:  Veterans'  Affairs  to  contract 
lor  hospital  care  and  medical  services  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Veteran,'  Atiairs. 
By  Mr.  MARAZITI: 
HR  'J129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
the  murder,  manslaughter,  or  attempted 
murder  or  manslaughter  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers,  members  of  federallv  as- 
sisted law  enforcement  agencies  and  Fed- 
eral empl:)yees;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr    MELCHER    i  for    himself.    Mr. 
RoNC.^Lio    of    Wyommp.    Mr.   John- 
.S'<N    of    California.    Mr.    Taylor    of 
North   Carolina.    Mr.    Runnf.ls.    Mr. 
YovNG    of    Alaoka,    Mr.    STEicrn    of 
Arizona,      Mr.      K.\7e:.n,      Mr.      Wo.v 
P.Ar,  Mr.  ViGORiTO.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clav- 
SF.N,  Mr.  HosMER.  Mr.  .Siephins,  Mr. 
TowFi.L    of    Nevada.    Mr     Camp.    Mr. 
Jo.NLs   of   Oklahoma.    Mr.    df,    Lugo, 
Mr,    LrjAN.    Mr.    Martin-    of    North 
Carolina.    Mr.    Ketcfium,    and     Mr, 
Cr(jnin  )  : 
HR    9l:i0,   A  bill   to  amend  section   28  of 
'he  Mineral  Lea.-ing  Act  of  1020,  and  to  au- 
thorize a  traiis-Ala.-^ka  oil  and  :'as  pipeline, 
and    for    other   purpose.-~;    to   the   Committee 
<>:i  Interior  and  Insular  AHairs. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HR    UlJl.  A   bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
str'.ation  protection  and  propagation  of  spe- 
iies  or  subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  that 
are     threatened     with    extinction    or    likely 
within    the    loreseeable    future    lo    become 
threatened    with    extinction,    and    for   other 
purposes;    lo    the    Committee    on    Mercliant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr,  O'NEILL  i  f or  himself.  Mr. 
Dri.nan,  Mr.  BoLA.ND.  Mr  Cro.vi.n. 
.Ms,  Grasso,  Mr,  CoTiFR,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Harrington,      .Mr,      Moakiev.      Mr, 

Tif  RNAN.      Mr,      COHKN.      Mr,      Cl  FVE- 

I  AND.    Mr.    CoNTF.   Mr.    .Sarasin.   Mr. 

DoNOHi-E.    Mr     McKiNNEY.    Mr,    .Si 

Germain.  Ms,  He(  ki.er  of  Ma.-:-achu- 

.elts.    Mr,    Steele,    Mr,     Macdonai  d. 

and  Mr  Stvddsi : 

H.R    9H2    A   bill   to  (rei'te   a   Marine   Re- 

<?oiirces      Con.-ervalion      and      Development 

Fund,    to    provide    for    the    di-lribution    of 
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revenues  from  outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands:  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  PICKLE  "i  for  himself,  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr.   Brow.n  of  C.Uifornia    Mr.  Cro- 
NIN.     Mr.     GUNTFR,     Mr.     Marti.v     of 
North      Carolina.      Mr.      Roe,      Mr. 
Thornton,   and   Mr.   Winn): 
HR.    913:3.    A    bill    to    authorize    the    Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  designate  cer- 
tain institutions  of  higher  education  as  na- 
tional energy  research  centers;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science   and  A^stronautics. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H  R.  91.i4.   A  bill   to  amend  tlie  Economic 
Stabilisation  Act  of  1970;   to  the  Committee 
C'U  Banking  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
HR.  91 35.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion    of     surface     coal     mining     for     the 
conservation,  acquisition,  and  reclamation  of 
surface    areas   alfected    by    the   coal    '.nining 
activities,    and    for    other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS     <  for    him.self,    Mr. 
0'Neu.l,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Kyr.^s.  Mr    Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.   Sap.uanis.   Mr.   Young   of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Cp.onin. 
Mr.    DE    Lugo.    Mr.    Derwinski.    Mr. 
DoN<jHUE.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Eiiberg. 
Mrs.  Grasso,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Harrington.  Mrs.  Heck- 
lER  of  Ma.ssachuselts.  Mr   Hei.nz,  Mr. 
Howard,     Mr.     Leh.man,     and     Mr. 
Lf:nt)  : 
HR    9136.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  interim 
ba,is   the   jurisdiction  of  the   United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to 
protect  the  dome.5tic  fishing  industry,  and  lor 
other  purpo.ses;    to  the  Committee  on   Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  i  for  himself.  Mr,  Mc- 

CoRMACK.  Mr,  Ml  Kinney,  Mr.  Mac- 

DoNAi.D.  Mr,  Moakiev,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 

RiNiLDO.   Mr.    Rose.   Mr.   Stark,   Mr. 

TiERNAN.  Mr,  WiirrEHiRST,  and  Mr. 

Won  Pat  )  : 

HR.  9137.  A  hill  to  extend  on  an  in;ermi 

ba^is   the  juii.sdlction  of   the   United   Sta-cs 

over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to 

protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry,  and  for 

other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 

chani  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina: 
H  R  91, iS,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
\  ide  for  emergencv  allot meiu  lease  and  irans- 
!er  of  certain  tobacco  allotments  or  cjufitas 
m  disaster  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  A^■ri- 
r  ulture. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H  R  9139.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Stales  Code,  to  re,5tore  the  survivor  annuities 
of  certain  remarried  spouses  who.se  remar- 
riages have  terminated,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  CONTE : 
HR.  9140.  A  bill  to  divorce  the  businesses 
of  production,  refining,  and  transporting  of 
petroleum  product.?  from  that  of  marketing 
petroleum  products;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HR.  9141.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of    Transportation    to   prescribe    regulaiions 
governing  the  humane  treatment  of  animals 
transported   m  air   commerce;    to   the   Com- 
mitiee  on  Interstate  and  Foreifn  C'lniincr.  o 
By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
HR.   9142.  A   bill   to  restore,   support,   and 
maintain  modern,  etlicient,  rail  service  m  the 
Northeast    region    of    the    United    States,    to 
designate  r.  i^y.^iem  of  e:5,-ential  rail  lines  in 
the    Northeast    region,    to    provide    hnancial 
assistance   to  rail    carriers   in   the  Northeast 
region,  to  improve  competilive  eciuity  among 
surface  transportation  modes,  to  improve  the 
process    of   Government    regulation   and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO. 
II  1.   Res.  649.  Joint  re.soUition   lo  provide 
for  the  i-suance  of  a  .special  postage  stamp 
in    commemoration    of    Guglielmo    Marconi; 
to    the   Conunittce   on   Post   Office   and   Civil 
Ser-.  ice. 

By     Mr.     DRINAN     i  for    himself.     Mr. 
.^NDERS'iN  of  California.  Mr.  Brown 
of   California.   Mr.   Green   of    Penn- 
•sylvania.   Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.      Powell,      Mr.      Riegi.e.      Mrs. 
.Scfiroeder,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Young 
of   Georgia   and   Mr.   Kastenmeier  i  : 
H  J.    He;.    boO.   Joint    resolution    propo.iing 
a:i    amcidniciit    to   the    Constitution    of   the 
United     Stales    lowering     the     age     require- 
ments   f,>r    membership    in    the    Houses    of 
Congress;    to   the  Committee  on  ihe  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr,  PUQUA : 
H  J.  Res.  651.  Joint   re-.ululioii  relaiing  to 
the    taking    of    the    1974   Census   of   Agricul- 
ture;   to  the   Committee  on   Post   Otfico   and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KEATING; 
H  J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  de.-iLtiiai- 
ing  certain  election  days  as  legal  public 
holidavs,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the 
Commitlee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN; 
H,  Con.  Res.  261.  Concurrent  resolmir.n 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
mor,aorium  be  declared  on  any  further 
abandonment  of  rail  services  or  facilities 
within  the  rural  nonmeiropolilan  regions  of 
the  United  States  until  such  time  that  ap- 
propriate investigations  can  be  conducted 
to  determine  what  might  be  done  to  con- 
tinue such  service  where  it  is  determined 
to  be  es,-ential  to  the  continued  growth  and 
development  of  communities  and  industries 
located  within  such  regions.  This  mora- 
torium ,^hall  remain  in  effect  until  at  least 
J'Line  30,  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Forei^^n  Commerce. 
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FRANK  KELLOGG  RECEIVES 
AWARD 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OE   pfn.nsylva.via 

IN  riif;  hou.se  of  representatives 

Tfiursday.  June  28.  1973 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recenUy 
the  Honorable  Francis  L,  Kello;4g.  Spe- 
<  ial  AsM.stant  lo  the  Sc(  rclary  of  Slate 
lor  Relu:'ee  antj  MiL-ralnn  Affairs,  wa.s 


awarded  the  medallion  of  the  Hebrew 
University. 

Thi.s  pre.scnlaiion  wa.s  made  in  recof,'- 
niUon  of  hi.s  work  m  helping  Ru.ssian 
Jews  during  their  trip  irom  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel. 

I  also  believe  thai  Frank  Kello-i; 
de.serve.s  recognition  lor  the  help  he  ^'ave 
me  in  gelling  the  funds  appropriated  by 
ConKres.s  lo  help  resettle  Russian  Jews  in 
I.^rael  released  and  turned  over  to  the 
agencies  v. hith  work  with  the  emigrants. 


Al  this  lime  I  enter  into  the  Record 
Mr.  Kellong'-s  acce;)tance  .speech: 
Re.mahks   Made   iiy   the   Honorable   Francis 
L.   Kellogg 

Excellencies.  President  Harman.  Distin- 
guished Faculty  and  Staff,  Friends  new  and 
old:  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  accept  this 
award,  the  Medallion  of  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity 

But,  Mr  President,  in  accepting  it.  I  receive 
It  not  for  myself  but  for  the  American  people. 
Our  nation,  like  yours,  has  a  time-honored 
tradition  of  concern  I'or  immigrants  and 
rclngce,    Sinre  our  earliest  history  refugees 
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r:u\  migrants  have  been  welcomed  to  our 
shores,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said.  '  to  enjoy 
I'  e  blessings  of  liberty." 

The  American  people  respond  to  humani- 

;    uan   causes  quickly  and  compas-siu-iately. 

."-■luually  they  give  over  4600.000,000  to  the 

-Unitary  agencies  of  their  choice  f(,.r  end 

.-irks  ovcTseas--more   than   two  doUuis  for 

"very  one  dollar  of  additional  help  provided 

itiugecs  by  our  Go\ernnient. 

Mr.  President,  I  accept  this  award,  too.  on 

vhiO.f  of  the  United  Slates  Coni:re:.s  r.nd  in 

an. Hilar  of  Senator  Juvil3  and  liu^kie  and 

t  jligre.ssmen  Bingham  and  Halpern.  for  iliev 

'cd  11  0  way  in  providing  the  mate-iul  a;;.,:.:t'- 

i.nco  that  represents  the  v.  iil  and  the  desire 

of  the  people  of  Atr.cric;i  to  help  in  the  tp'k 

of  giving  Soviet  refugees  a  r.ew  life  in  n  n -v 

c  aiTitry. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Prc.>ident.  I  ar.  er,t  the 
Medallion  on  behalf  of  Secretarv  of  State 
WiUntm  P.  Rogers,  who  so  often  ha-s  expressed 
hi:,  concern  for  the  plight  of  rcfr^gees  wher- 
ever tiiey  may  be  and  iiis  belief,  the  oeiief 
of  free  people  throughout  the  world,  that 
ro  man  should  be  born  without  tl;c  right  of 
freedom  of  movement. 

May  I  also  mention  the  iViembcr.:  of  mv 
own  stall  at  the  Department  of  Slate  v  ho 
I.vbor  long  and  dili£enily  m  the  huere.t  of 
fjfugces. 

Wh.Uc  v.c  recor  ni^e  the  iniDortaiice  of  fced- 
i'l.'j  and  clothing  the  hungry— providing  mod- 
i'-ine  and  shelter  to  the  nee"dy— these  I°might 
tiud  are  rot  the  accomplishments  of  my  of- 
lice  of  which  I  :,in  proud.  Signitican-  and 
measuraljle  progress  h.as  been  made  during 
my  year.:,  of  tenure  wuh  regard  to: 

Ihe  principle  of  freedom  of  movement. 
The   inalienable  rights  of  refugees  as  ex- 
nre-=cd   in  the  Protocol  and  Convention  on 
the  Stains  of  Refugees. 

The  right  of  nsyUim— what  the  Prencli 
ctU  lioiireloulmcni— assurance  that  a  refu- 
gee will  not  be  forced  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try at  the  TL-k  of  hii  life. 

And  the  travel  Document  which  a.5sure9 
a  refugee  safe  travel  abroad  and  a  safe  re- 
turn to  his  new  country. 

Tliese  are  the  milestone:  of  v.lii'-h  I  pc  r- 
sotialiy  am  most  proud. 

And  now  I  hav-  a  confession  and  a  pledge 
ro  make  to  you.  On  the  morning  after  mv 
arrival  in  your  country  I  was  interviewed 
on  your  radio  and  under  the  pressure  of 
time-as  the  hraids  of  the  .^tudio  clock  moved 
inex.irably  onwards— and  with  .so  much  to 
say.  I  spoke  of  your  country  as  ".=mall  " 

Sve  as  mca-ured  by  metes  and  bound.=  . 
by  square  meier.s.  by  acres  or  miles  is  but 
one  measure  ol  the  scope  of  a  country.  In 
the  days  that  followed  by  arrival  here  I  liave 
seen  more  significant  dimensions: 

The  concern  and  compassion  with  which 
vriiu-  people  to(t:\e  the  many  newcomers 
from  overseas: 

The  warmth  and  welcome  you  oiler  them: 
Tiie  respect  they  are  given; 
And  many  other  things. 
Last   night  still   anolher  dimension-  your 
great  Phillianiionic  Orchestra  v.iUi  its  talent 
equal  lo  any.  and  with  musiciuns  from  Rus- 
.•tia  pl.iyiiig  alongside  tiieir  new  countrymen. 
And  the  brcati\t;>kiiig  \Vei;'mar.n  Insli'ute 
with  ils  research  laboratories  and  librar:-. 

And  now  thi.-.  great  and  justly  famed  in- 
stilu'ion  of  learning,  the  Hebrew-  Univenity. 
and  Its  coveted  Medallion, 

And  S-.0  I  pledge  I  shall  never  again  refer 
lo  vuur  country  as  ■•small." 


FRANK  EATTAGLIA 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF     iL    'l-.iUA 

I.v    J  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Tursdcn/.  June  26,  1973 

Mr,  SIKES.  I^Ir.  Siicaker.  it  i,>  a  little 
liu'.i  to  coiniuehend  that  wilhm  a  few 
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day.s  Ihe  House  of  Represent  ;U;ves  will 
find  itself  \\ithout  the  valuable  .'services 
of  Frank  Battaglia  who,  for  30  yearn, 
has  served  the  House  so  faithfully  as  an 
Oiricial  Reporter. 

I  rank  now  is  dean  of  the  OfTicial  Re- 
porters corps.  It  is  through  his  efforts 
ai'.d  the  efforts  of  his  collenmies  that  the 
amazing  job  of  picnarin.'j  tianscripts  lo' 
the  Co-:ci-rssio.\AL  Recohd  is  carried  ou'i 
with  such  s))ccd  and  accuracy.  I  Ques- 
tion that  any  ol  us  rdcciuatelv  appreci- 
ntcs  the  truly  e.xceiknt  v.otk  which  tiiis 
dedicat-^d  group  accomplishes  for  the 
Con.sress.  Over  the  years.  I  ha\  e  marveled 
a-ain  and  ar-a.a  at  the  m-nnor  in  which 
they  mamt^fe  to  record  verbatim  the 
words  uutred  in  th.o  often  confusing  at- 
mo-ph'^re  of  this  Chamber. 

Frank  Batta":lia  came  to  i;s  well  pre- 
I'pvcd  ior  his  v.ork.  He  studied  shorlh.iii^d 
at  DeVViit  Clinton  H^.rth  Srhcol  in  hi; 
native  New  York  City.  He  later  u.-ed  his 
tkill  in  several  jiositions  while  a-tcndir," 
JtiSht  school.  Workin;^  his  way  throu'<h 
City  Coilerre  of  New  York  andFordhi.m 
Li'vv  School,  he  then  worked  as  a  frec- 
bnce  .sliivtiiand  I'ctjortcr  in  almost  everv 
court  in  New  York  Ciiy. 

An  it  in?  in  Washington  where  he  had 
heard  there  v. as  an  acute  shortage  of 
f-iiorthand  reporters,  he  worked  for  vari- 
cus  Fedeial  agencies  and  later  became  a 
specialist  at  reporting  committee  hear- 
ings. 

Named  a.n  G/Ticial  Reporter  of  De- 
bates in  1343.  F'rank  came  to  us  through 
rero'  nition  of  his  r apabili::e.>  bv  Speaker 
S.im  Raybu.n  and  he  has  been  here  ever 
since. 

Now  he  is  retiring  after  30  years  and 
he  will  be  mis.-ed.  All  of  us  who  have 
knov.-n  and  admired  him  over  the  years 
V  i-h  liim  good  luck  and  good  health  in 
his  rctirchient  and  we  take  solace  in  the 
fact  that  those  Oflicial  Reporters  who  re- 
main with  us  have  had  Frank  Battarlia 
as  t'ncir  mentor.  te:Tchcr.  and  e.xamiile 


LETTER  TO  BE  READ  ON  C  \PITOL 

STEPS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

I..T   I  ■ :  i;  or.NiA 
IN  'I  HI.  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSEX  :  .VllVLS 

ThursdcJi.  June  2S.  1973 

^'iv.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  .several 
v.eeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  D.  B.  Xuan  Minh.  first  vice 
president  of  the  House  of  Rcnresenta- 
fivcs  in  South  Vi.-tnam,  I  feel  my  le- 
'^ponse  is  self-explanatory. 

Tori:iy  I  submitted  this  same  Utter  to 
the  \Voman',s  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  to  be  read  at  their 
rally  held  this  noon  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol.  I  v.ish  to  submit  it  to  the  Rrcorn 
now : 

The  Honorable  D.  P.  Xumi  Mu:h:  I  reyrol 
tl-.at  I  cannot  .icccpt  tlic  spirit  or  .-ub.-,tance  of 
.\our  recent  letter.  You  .speak  of  -froortom"' 
when  your  country  has  been  a  stage  for  the 
world  showinfT  kirtnappinc.  imprisonment, 
and  torture.  The  leaders  of  the  oppositioti 
parties  are  nowhere  vi.siblo.  'Your  '  dcnioc- 
racy'-  seems  to  have  no  more  credibilu.v 
thnn  its  p.ipcr  Caiin:  »f  civil  rights  and  li'i'- 
eitie.s  forol! 

C.m    you    ili-putc    that    In    Jana:irv    Ii)7;?. 
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Deputy  Ho  Nf^rc  Nhuan  of  your  Kntior.a!  A.~- 
semiily  disclosed  a  ne'w  version  of  what  we 
knew  previously  as  Operation  Phoen*x?  Is  r 
not  true  that  under  this  plan  anyone  ■witii 
allegiances  to  the  opposition  is  subject  to  nr- 
rcsi  and  indefiiiite  imprisonment' 

There  is  widespread  belief  ni  this  country' 
thi.t  our  own  civilian  advisors  pre  now  serv- 
rirr  as  cotn.-el  to  the  National  Police  Spec:'*! 
Branch  in  Saigon,  or  to  the  Provincial  Ijiter- 
r  gati'Dn  Centers.  Can  you  deny  the  irt'h  r.; 
this  rumor? 

This  prevailing  p'ii!.-y^nphy  v.hich  denies  a.l 
ci'.il  liberties  is  only  one  aspect  of  vour  ttov- 
eniment  thr.t  I  distrjst  Far  more  i-.criou.s.  I 
belic\j.  i.s  your  utter  disre-ard  lor  the  hit- 
mrine  priorities  of  all  other  -free  sooletic  ' 
War  orphans  In  South  Vietnam  number  i-i 
the  hundred  ■.  of  thousands,  cossiblv  millio:.-. 
and  ad  pure  csre  is  vi,itMy  laefeint..  Much  c* 
your  popv.l.Tlion  is  Jiow  one  rf  refu'jces  ar.-l 
vet  in  viable  pT'.nniu„  h.ii  been  developed 
lor  their  support. 

T"-.e  va  :t  aufount  of  .\mcTicRn  f^.r.";?:i  n:.;! 
you  receive  does  not  '40  to  the  support  cf 
these  pet.ple  so  crilicaliy  in  need  of  aa^  st- 
ance We  suiisldi/e.  iu.-iead.  your  niili'ar' 
needs  and  the  social  hibits  of  vour  povern- 
ment  on.cial?  Euch  a  blatant  dl;=regard  for 
basic  humanitarianlsm  is  totallv  unaccept- 
able. "  ' 

You  may  t)e  certain  that  I  will  do  .tU  within 
mv  power  to  ste  that  all  future  American  a:a 
to  your  country  is  .suFpeiu'ed.  I  cannot,  vt-.- 
der  any  circumstances,  see  the  justlficr.tiou 
for  such  misuse  of  desperately  needed  dol- 
lars. This  money  must  be  used  for  the  '.\ip- 
rort  ol  ilK.e  oppre^^ed  people  in  (..iir  c  ,v:' 
country  and  m  Vietnam,  who  must  deptui: 
on  their  fellow  man  for  a  i.nance.  Tou  do 
not  provide  this  assistance. 

Any  American  dollars  spent  abroad  ir.t;.-- 
he  spent  for  tl.o  good  of  people  mcsl  sorelv 
1:1  r.tPi  I  believe  that  many  IhoM-ards  c; 
the  people  of  your  country  fit  this  citecory 
Until  all  the  world  can  witness  that  thev  are 
truly  being  rehabilitated  you  should  not  be 
permitted  the  luxury  of  inisp.pproi>r:.atinL' 
and  ahusi!!'-  otir  aid 


REBORN   TAVERN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  J'OGAN 

OF  ;>:AP.YLANn 
n;  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVrs 
Thursday.  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  2Cth 
tenttuy  has  been  a  i)eriod  of  advance- 
ment and  progress  in  ncaily  all  phases  01 
life,  however,  ■we  liave  sometimes  ne- 
glected to  preserve  many  of  our  histori- 
cal structures.  Mr.  John  Giannetti  0: 
B;  ulcn-^btirg.  Md,.  is  one  person  who  ha< 
shown  the  insi:'ht  in  preserving  our  lir.L: 
to  ilic  past. 

Tlie  followmu  article  gives  a  biiei  a,-- 
couiit  ol  the  Indian  Queen  Tavern,  v.hicii 
R.Tr.  Giannetti  has  bourht  ai'.d  is  plan- 
ning to  iv.-tore  to  !i>  original  state.  This 
inn  has  h.td  such  famous  people  .1- 
Geor-fe  W.ishington.  Thomas  JefTeiso:\ 
Patrick  Henry,  and  n-any  others,  pas.- 
tiirou.cii  its  doors. 

I  am  pleased  lo  hear  tiiat  the  India:i 
Queen  Tavern  will  once  again  stand  m 
It.'-,  old  siyle  and  I  recommend  the  follow- 
ing article  to  all  cf  my  collcapues  aiu; 
othtTs  interested  in  the  preservation  01 
the  jiast : 

R:'n>'i!:<    TAvrnx 
iCy  Rosenuuy  Donilui 
K.'r  a  sad  some  of  us  ..iirls,  once 
.:>ti.''s  -i'.wt.Hl.  tfs  rtowiilull  A',1  lUe  • 
.'  .  -emc  1  tor  ihe  •  If.di;>.n  Ott><.:!"  w: 
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dark  and  adequately  luinci.-.oiue  voting  man 
stepped  in  lo  save  her. 

Now  the  ancient  inn  popularly  called  the 
Cieort:e  Wabhington  House  on  old  Route  One 
111  liibtoric  Bladensburg  Is  being  readied  for 
a  brilliant  new  future  and  John  Giannciti, 
tlie  architectural  sculptor  who  snatched  her 
uoni  ininiinent  demoluiun  by  a  last-beef 
iranchiser.  finds  hi.i  olT-lime  divided  between 
boimit;  up  on  the  anatomy  oi  an  authentic 
restoration  and  trying  to  find  the  money  to 
pay  for  it.  He  didn't  ofi'er  as  much  as  "the 
iraiuhiser.  but  Florence  Mort;an,  who.^e  fam- 
ily had  owned  the  ta-.eru  lor  27  years,  ac- 
cepted his  bid  anyway,  Giannetii  is  Institta- 
lor.  author  and  now  chairman  of  the  Prince 
Georges  Jaycees  Indian  Queen  Ta\ern  Proj- 
ect to  make  it  a  county  historical  museum. 

The  Indian  Queen  was  not  just  another 
hostelry  and  John  Ciiannetti  is  not  just  an- 
other likely  young  man.  He  is  tiie  descendant 
of  generations  of  Floremiae  crait>men 
whose  regard  for  tradition  is  bred  m  the 
bune. 

■Ill  our  business,  we  u.se  the  same  kinds 
of  tools,  the  same  materials,  the  same  ti.\i- 
tives  that  my  lathers  father  and  his  fore- 
lathers  xised  two.  three  or  more  hundreds 
of  years  ago."  (A  friend  insists  that  the 
weathered  legend  '  Giannetti  '  is  etched  jtist 
beneath  the  magic  name  of  Michelungelo  on 
a  statue  in  Florence,  i 

As  for  the  Indian  Queen,  she's  what  re- 
ntaiiis  of  tlie  Favorite  of  the  Famous:  she 
was  the  finest  tavern  m  town  in  what  was 
then  the  second  biggest,  btiomingest  com- 
mercial center  on  the  whole  Eastern  sea- 
board. 

Annapolis  was  the  political  capital  of  the 
Maryland  province  and  Upper  Marlborough 
with  Its  fine  legitimate  theater,  race  track 
and  polite  society  was  the  soci.il  and  cultural 
center  but  Bl.idensburg,  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  handled  in  its  40-foot 
harbor  a  larger  ocean  tonnage  than  any 
other  port  m  the  colonies  with  the  .sfile  e.\- 
ception  of  'i'orktown.  Va.  Great  English  and 
.Scotch  factors  maintained  their  own  local 
repre--entative.>:  shipyards  and  'rope  walks  " 
clustered  dockside. 

The  Indian  Queen,  established  c.  1760  itho 
17J1!  on  her  chimney  is  suspect)  by  an  im- 
migrant Kwiss  hotelier,  and  set  ad\aiuage- 
ously  just  up  from  the  town's  Ptiblik  Land- 
in?  where  a  mominiental  Peace  Cross  now 
stand.s.  was  smack-dab  on  the  main  north- 
south  post  road  from  ."Mexjiidria  to  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia.  The  Inn.  more  spa- 
CIOU.S  than  most  m  the  period,  became  a.-,  the 
s'age  line.;  flourished  the  Bladen>btirg  coach- 
ing hou>e  and  relav  station  of  distinction. 

In  1774  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry 
and  other  delegates  found  lodgings  here  en 
route  to  the  hraV  Continental  Congress,  and 
Washington  stopped  again  in  1790  "breaking 
the  Journey  that  was  to  end  in  agreement 
on  a  National  Capital  "  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Henry  Clay.  Daniel  Web.-^ter  and  John  C. 
Calhoun  were  other  ranking  guests. 

As  the  Anacostia  River  sUted  In.  the  great 
days  of  Bladen:^burg  shipping  ended  but  the 
impor'aiit  people  kept  coming  to  the  now 
ra'her  raffish  town  on  the  otttskirts  of  the 
new  Federal  City.  They  utilized  its  slave 
n.arket,  its  race  track,  its  dueling  f:rMund 
and  its  foremost  inn. 

After  the  Battle  of  'Yorktown.  Rochambeau 
and  his  men.  en  route  to  Boston,  had  tarried 
two  days  to  enjoy  the  pleasure^  of  Bladen -.- 
burg.  In  the  War  of  1812.  Brili.>h  tro.jps, 
caught  m  tlie  Battle  of  Bladensbnrt;.  en 
route  to  fire  the  White  House,  found  It  com- 
fortable to  set  up  gun  etnplacements  almost 
immediately  behind  the  Indl.m  Queen 

Naval  hero,  Stephen  Decatur,  came  there 
to  rest  the  night  before  he  arf.se  to  be  run 
through  at  the  next  day's  dawning  by  Com- 
modore James  Barron  on  what  the  natives 
culled  'the  dark  and  bloody  ground  ' 
In    I8((4,   Jacob   Coxey  s   dusty     "arnii  '   of 
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federal  jobseekers.  on  being  routed  out  of 
Washington,  were  tented  in  at  the  rear  of 
the  tavern.  The  "general  "  charged  curiosity- 
seekers  one  dollar  admittance. 

The  river  rose,  the  army  scattered,  the 
Maj^e  lines  were  long  lialted  and  the  town 
and  the  tavern  went  into  a  decline  which 
lasted  more  than  a  century.  In  1940.  the 
Bladensburg  population  was  less  than  400 
persons.  The  Indian  Queen  was  growing  older 
and  apparently  infirm. 

Yet  John  Giannetti  admired  her  from  afar. 
■  When  I  was  a  little  boy  and  wanted  to  go 
bicycling,  my  mother  told  me  to  notice  the 
tavern— that  George  Wa.shington.  the  father 
of  our  country,  had  stopped  there.  So  I'd  go 
out  of  my  v,Ay-  just  to  look  at  it  Id  think 
about  how  it  u.sed  to  be  and  that  I'd  do 
something  about  fi.xing  it  up  if  I  ever  got  the 
c  lull  ice." 

When  Giannetti  was  elected  president  of 
the  Prince  Georges  Jaycees  for  1971-72,  he 
sei/ted  the  opportunity.  "I  decided  I  would 
if  I  could,  make  the  Indian  Queen  Tavern 
my  project;  developers  wanted  lo  demolish 
her  to  make  way  for  a  roast  beef  sandwich 
shop.  I  w.tnled  us  to  buy  it  and  fix  it  up 
and  make  it  a  kind  of  pre.sent  to  the  county 
I  also  wanted  the  people  to  know  the  accu- 
rate story  about  the  Battle  of  Bladensburt; 
which  .some  people  like  to  call  the  Bladens- 
burg Races,'  A  lot  ol  brave  men  died  that 
day  I  determined  that  while  I  was  in  oiruc 
I  would  .see  what  I  could  do." 

The  second  generation  American,  who  at- 
tributes his  passion  for  American  history  to 
the  dual  influences  of  'Verne  E.  Chatelam. 
history  profes.sor  emeritus  at  the  University 
cif  ^hlryland  i  from  which  Giannetti  grad- 
uated on  a  f(K)iball  scholarship)  and  a  for- 
mer Marine  Corps  C  O.  who  retiuired  that 
his  young  olPicers  read  and  report  history,  did 
very  well. 

Alter  a  year  of  ways  and  means  meetings, 
his  fellow  Jaycees  voted  the  night  before 
Giannetti  went  out  of  ollice.  to  Ijuy  the  tav- 
ern, make  him  chairman  of  the  Indian  Queen 
Tavern  Project  and  also  president  of  the 
L'reater  Prince  Geort^es  County  Council  of 
Jaycees  It's  working  tine  Giainif'tti  is  widely 
attending  preservaticjii  meetings,  giving 
speeches,  encouraging  other  groups  to  enter 
into  the  project  which  the  Jaycees  envisions 
as  a  museum  to  hou.se  memorabilia  of  his- 
tory-rich Prince  Georges  County  and  also 
as  a  meeting  place  of  their  own. 

Architects  are  drawing  plans,  archeologists 
Irom  the  Unuer.^lty  of  Maryland  are  sifting 
through  shard  and  volunteers,  old  and  young 
are  variously  banding  together  to  raise 
money  for  the  restoration.  Special  bene- 
lactors  have  been  the  Southern  Maryland 
Antique  Arts  Association  and  the  Topping 
Ca.-tle  Chapter,  DAR. 

Vandals  la.st  spring  broke  all  remnants 
if  the  inn's  old  gla^,  but  the  original  plaster 
r-onstructlon  is  so  sturdy  that  a  tire  last 
spring  was  contained  within  the  rooms  where 
it  wa.s  started.  Architects  report  it  is  still 
structurally  "  .sound  " 

Truth  to  tell,  the  Indian  Queen  looks  every 
one  of  her  checkered  years.  Her  steps  are  sag- 
ging, some  portions  of  her  faithful  planter 
finally  are  falling;  a  shiny  gra.ss-green  Vic- 
tr.rian  ■'mantle'  ma^^king  the  fireplace  m  her 
right  public  room  is  a  horror  and  her  front 
porch  is  plumb  stove  in  But  the  best  cham- 
ber upstairs  where  Wa.shington  bedded,  still 
boasl.s  its  own  fireplace  and  at  dusk,  in  the 
shadows,  the  ghosts  of  Wa.shington  and  Pa- 
trick Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson  are  imag- 
inable in  her  halls.  She  is  expected  to  be  re- 
stored to  her  bloonnng  besi  by  bl-centennial 
time. 

As  for  the  GlannettLs — the  next  general  ion 
of  cratfsmen  is  rallying  'roinid.  For  the  last 
several  Saturdays.  John's  two  sons.  John  Jr  , 
8,  and  Gregory,  4.  have  come  to  the  studio 
to  work  with  their  father,  their  unrje,  and 
76-year-old      Gregory,      their      griiiidfalher. 
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■They're  getting."  says  their  fatlicr.  "the 
feeling  ol  the  plaster  and  I  can  tell  yoti  that 
after  you  once  get  your  hands  into  i'.  i''s 
very  hard  to  ever  leallv  get  them  out.  " 


PEABODY,  KANS.,  GAZETTE-HER- 
ALD OBSERVES  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    K.\NS.fS 

IN    rilL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ritia\sdaij.  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
weekly  new.sijapcr  in  America  is  a  unique 
and  important  institution  serving  com- 
iTiunities.  large  and  small.  One  of  the 
outstanding  weekly  newspapers  in  Kan- 
sas is  the  Peabody,  Kans.,  Gazette- 
Herald  which  is  published  by  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  W.  V.  Krause. 

The  Gazette-Herald  has  .just  observed 
its  100th  birthday,  and  it  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  take  note  of  this  anniver.sary 
and  to  congratulate  the  editors  and  the 
paper  for  their  long  record  of  community 
service. 

Bill  Krau.se  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
editorial  writers  of  Kansas.  He  provides 
his  readers  with  a  candid,  humorous, 
and  intelligent  approach  to  local.  State, 
and  national  issues.  At  the  same  time  the 
news  columns  of  the  paper  provide  a 
wide  range  of  information  which  is  help- 
ful to  all  who  subscribe. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  m.v  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  100th  anniversary 
i.ssue  of  the  Gazette-Herald : 

Happv  BunnDAV   to   Us 

This  v.eck  the  Ga/eite-Herald  is  celebrat- 
ing its  100th  Anniversary.  What  can  you  say 
on  such  an  important  occasion. 

Petjple  who  live  to  be  100  are  supposed  to 
have  some  words  ol  wisdom  for  the  voting 
folks  on  how  to  live  a  long  life  and  enjoy 
it.  Not  too  many  newspapers  care  to  gel 
advice  on  how  to  grow  old  gracefullv  from 
other  new.spapers.  however. 

Actually,  the  Gazette-Herald  has  prob- 
ably never  been  younger  than  it  is  lodav. 
As  we  begin  our  .second  century,  the  old 
Ga/.elte-Herald  is  in  fine  fettle,  thank  you. 
and  raring  lo  keep  right  on  going  for  at  least 
another  100  years. 

The  Ga-/ette-Herald  has  published  about 
5200  issues- actually  quite  a  few  more,  since 
once  there  were  two  papers  instead  of  only 
one.  It  lias  primed  about  one-hundred  mil- 
lion words  of  news  and  information  about 
Peabody  and  the  surrounding  area.  We  have 
recorded  thousands  of  births  and  deaths, 
marriages  and  engagements,  businesses  start- 
ing and  dying,  people  coming.  i.'oing,  collid- 
ing, helping  each  other,  fighting  with  each 
other.  The  Ga/clte-Herald  has  recorded  cele- 
brations and  disasters,  floods  and  train 
wrecks.  Put  all  of  the  information  of  that 
100  years  in  book  form  and  it  would  fill  a 
verv  lari_'('  librar\  . 

We  Sort  of  kept  this  anniversary  a  bit  of 
a  secret  until  this  week.  We  were  afraid  that 
someone  would  gel  up  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  the  publisher  and  embarrass  him,  or 
iiiavbe  folks  would  be  hauling  in  cakes  cov- 
ered with  nch  frosting  and  candles,  or 
niaylje  Jack  Whisler  would  even  organize 
a  parade  in  our  honor.  Not  feeling  deserving 
of  Kucli  n(,tire.  wo  just  quiclly  got  this  edi- 
tion read',  and  lierc  ii  is. 
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Seriously,  it  has  been  something  of  a 
pleasure  to  serve  the  community  in  ptib- 
li<hing  this  newspaper  for  nearly  a  fifth  ol 
the  \ears  of  its  existence.  If  the  Lord  wills 
It,  and  the  federal  government  doesn't  suc- 
ceed in  their  efforts  to  run  us  out  of  busi- 
ness, we'll  be  here  for  a  few  more  years. 

Wonder  what  Messrs.  Church  and  Morgan 
would  think  if  they  could  see  us  today  Hope 
they  would  ]>e  proud 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT 
NIXON 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YflRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Juric  28,  1973 

Ms,  ABZUG,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ,iust 
received  a  copy  of  a  most  moving  open 
letter  from  the  California  As.^-ociation  of 
Retired  Persons,  to  President  Nixon.  Al- 
though it  was  written  in  Febiuary,  it  has 
proved  to  be  prophetic.  At  the  White 
House  it  received  as  little  attention  as 
the  needs  of  older  people  usually  receive 
from  this  administration.  But  it  is  worth 
sharing,  in  the  hope  that  senior  groups 
everywhere  will  continue  to  speak  out  as 
as  strongly  as  this  concerned  organiza- 
tion: 

P.\L.M  Springs.  Cm  if. 
An  Open  LF.TTfP.  to  Prfsidfnt  Nixon 
The  membership  of  our  California  As.socia- 
iion  of  Retired  Persons  tecls  that  it  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  vast  majority  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens that  helped  put  you  in  ollice  and  backed 
the  policies  of  your  Administration.  We,  un- 
questionably, gave  you  credit  for  having  some 
inner  knowledge  or  power  that  was  always 
workiiig  to  make  everything  right  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  general  public  Now, 
since  vour  election,  we  are  beginning  to  have 
.second  thoughts  and  wonder  about'  a  lot  of 

IlllllgS. 

We  have  weathered  the  shame  of  being  a 
part  of  the  awesome,  inhumane  Cliristnias 
bombing  of  'Vietnam  that  only  served  to  de- 
grade our  Nation  further  m  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  We  rejoiced  in  your  visit  to  Chitia  and 
Russia  and,  particularly,  in  your  peace  treaty 
that  now  appears  to  be  mn^ily  meaningleJ. 
Why.'  On, the  one  hand,  we  court  the  Coni- 
munists,  on  the  other  hand,  we  say  we  are 
.>till  fighting  them.  Give  us  both  sides  of  the 
.>tory.  Mr.  President.  What  real  justification 
IS  there  now  in  continuing  to  fight  on  and 
on'/  France  suttercd  no  liumiiiation  in  com- 
pletely pulling  out  of  Indo-Chma.  and  went 
on  to  greater  heights  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
than  ever  before.  Surely  we  could  do  no  less 
than  follow  their  commendable  example.  Why 
.stay  on? 

We  ask  you  to  stop  being  a  ■■Phantom 
President"  and  hold  formal  or  informal  news 
conferences  to  answer  pertinent  questions 
and  better  ju.-,tify  issues  of  major  concern. 
Surely  you  have  nothing  to  hide!  And  isn't 
•hat  a  part  of  the  job  of  being  a  good  leader? 
Or  don't  you  believe  that  the  public  has  the 
intelligence  to  properly  evaluate  and  inter- 
pret the  news  and  issues  involving  its  in- 
terests? Why  not  work  more  closcly'with  the 
Congress  ai:d  the  public  on  major  issues 
rather  than  act  solely  in  consultation  with  a 
lew  of  your  close  as.sociates? 

We  wonder.  Sir,  why  you  are  permitting 
■he  slow  but  obvious  erosion  of  the  rights  of 
the  news  media  to  investigate  and  report  the 
news  of  interest  to  the  public.  We  like 
various  interpretations  of  what  is  going  on. 
Like  all  industry,  the  news  media  is  far  from 
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perfect,  but  it  is  the  be.'^  in  the  world  — and 
It  is  subject  to  prosecution  under  the  law 
We  think  the  news  media  is  doing  a  good  job. 
Let  it  report!  Let  us  decide! 

We  wonder,  also,  about  your  past  glowine 
promises  to  the  elderly,  in  view  of  your  reluc- 
tance to  sign  the  recent  Social  Security 
legislation  into  law.  And.  why  was  much 
favorable  legislation  to  help  the  need\  elderlv 
vetoed  at  the  close  of  the  92nd  Congress' 
Remember  that  U  is  the  needy  elderly  we  are 
concerned  aboui.  The  elderly  doni  want 
charity  but  yearn  to  continue  being  a  usetul. 
viable  part  of  every  day  life  rather  thaii  beiiis 
considered  discards  of  socieiy.  Their  talents 
and  tisefullne.ss  should  be  encouraged  and 
exploited  .since  most  of  this  fast-growing 
Kcgmcnt  of  our  population  do  not  fall  into 
the  category  of  the  .senile,  the  handicapped  or 
the  sick 

We  wonder,  Mr,  President,  about  how  you 
will  be  leiricmbercd  when  your  term  of  office 
is  ended.  Will  you  be  remembered  as  a 
mediocre  president  that  jjrovided  well  for 
himself,  his  friends  and  certain  special  inter- 
est group.-?  Vr'ill  you  wind  up  being  despised? 
Or,  will  you  be  remembered  as  being  an 
understandir.i.'.  beloved  president  that 
worked  to  overcome  mans  inhumanity  ifi 
man:  who  helped  to  overcome  the  evils  of 
greed  that  only  .-ickeps  and  frustrates  the 
country?  Please  expand  good,  peaceful  rela- 
tionships with  all  countries  of  the  world. 
Help  enact  meaningful,  fair  tax  equalization 
law-,  and  push  for  laws  that  will  put  teeth 
m  consumer  protection  And,  of  course,  there 
is  the  matter  of  national   health,  etc. 

And  wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  you  would 
work  to  eliminate  the  crushing  agony  and 
fear  everyone  faces  worrying  about  security 
during  their  declining  years?  That  is  so  verv 
important  to  all  but  the  wealthy.  Help  pass 
laws  that  would  assure  that  all  riredy  cMcrlu 
over  sixty-five  years  old  could  live  out  their 
lives  above,  repeat  above,  the  ever-chan.ging 
poverty  level  with  some  measure  of  dignity 
and  honor  regardless  of  the  emerpent  situa- 
tion they  encounter.  How  great  such  legisla- 
tion would  be  for  the  future  elderly.  What 
fru.-trations  it  would  help  dispel  Surely,  after 
65  years  of  contributing  to  society  they 
deserve  no  less— if  they  need  it!!  After  all. 
the  cost  would  be  negligible  compared  to 
fighting  wars,  defense  costs  or  even  special 
interest  legislation  enacted  into  law. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  may  God  grant  that 
our  growing  concern  about  tiie  course  of  your 
leadership  is  groundless  and  that  your  future 
goals  are  in  keeping  with  your  "position  of 
irust.  Your  great  powers  can  work  wonders 
for  your  people.  U.sc  it  well.  You  still  have 
our  trust- but  we'll  be  watching  with  hope 
and  concern.  Keep  tis  advised. 

Presented  as  a  unatnmous  expression  <if 
(oncern  by  the  board  of  directors  of  tlie 
California  Association  of  Retired  Persons  and 
by  its  meinbcr.-hip  at  an  open,  regular  meet- 
ing held  in  Palm  Springs,  California.  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1073 
Attest  : 

M.WBFfir  Birch. 

Secretary. 
Chahiis    D.    Vinson. 

Pre<:ide!lt. 


APPROVING  OMB  DIRECTOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-; 
Tliurtidaij.  Ju^ic  28.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  on  May  1  showed  over- 
whelmingly that  it  feels  the  positions  of 
director  and  deputy  director  of  the  Office 
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of  Management  and  Budget — OMB — 
hold  such  i)owei-s  thai  appointees  to  the 
posts  should  recene  the  scrutiny  ol  the 
le.cislative  branch. 

The  bill  that  was  passed,  however,  in- 
cluded a  provision  that  the  two  men 
presently  holding  those  oifices  would  also 
be  required  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. That  legislation  was  retroactive  and 
therclore  united  a  \ eto 

In  the  alicrniath  oi  this  action.  I 
.icincd  a  number  of  other  Congressmen 
in  introducing  legislation  requiring  f-ii- 
tuie  ajjpointces  lo  tho.-e  positions  lo  be 
approved  by  the  Senate.  That  bill,  v.e 
felt,  cured  the  defects  many  Membeis 
saw  in  the  i^lan  vetoed  by  the  President 
while  providinti  for  approval  by  the  Ici;- 
islative  branch. 

An  ediloiial  m  the  June  2'2.  1973  She- 
boygan. 'VVis..  Press  offers  an  e.xccllent 
discussion  of  why  this  legislation  is 
needed.  The  editorial  follows: 

.Approvinc  OMB  Director 
Apparently  cooler  heads  are  prevailing   1  i 
Congress  relative  to  the  matter  of  senatorial 
confirmation  of  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget    (OMBi. 

A  new  bill  to  replace  one  President  Nixon 
vetied  IS  under  consideration  This  bill  wotild 
simply  require  that  in  the  future  the  man 
appoii;ted  by  a  president  to  direct  OMB  be 
appro\cd  by  the  Senate. 

liie  earlier  measure  was  more  of  an  at- 
tempt at  skulduggery  It  abolished  the  cfli  e 
and  created  a  new,  very  similar  post  Tlie  re- 
sult would  have  been  that  the  present  di- 
rector, Roy  Ash  would  have  been  required 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  lor  questioning 
The  procedure  would  have  been  unprece- 
dented Mr  Ash  was  legally  appointed  au'l 
P'operiy  held  his  position.  Tlie  attempt  bv 
Congre.is  appeared  to  be  more  a  show  of  nuis- 
tie  than  profoundly  considered  legislati'ii, 
Tiie  new  measure,  though,  is  proper  and 
ric.-irable  It  will  not  become  effective  until 
the  end  of  Mr  Ashs  tenure  Thereafter  all 
directors  of  OMB  wiU  be  required  to  earn 
Senate  approval 

Tne  position  is  t.f  equal  importance  to 
many  calniiet  po=t^.  The  man  who  drafts  the 
national  budget  has  influence,  for  e.xample. 
on  decisions  of  the  secretary  of  defense  He 
is  in  a  position  to  intervene  with  the  pre.-i- 
dent  if  in  his  judgment  the  defense  budaet 
is  on-  of  line,  as  he  is  with  other  specified 
budgetary  matters 

It  was  not  proper  for  Congress  to  chai.se 
the  rules  m  midterm  of  a  preMdent  nor  dur- 
ing the  tenure  of  an  OMB  director  It  is  d.>- 
sirable  thotnrh  that  in  the  future  men  o: 
such  power  and  influenre  be  appro\ed  bv  il.e 
Senate 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR    O    HENRY.  JR 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    (  .^LlFoR.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTAI  IVES 

Thumdav.  June  2S.  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker  July  10  mark- 
the  retirement  dinner  of  one  oi  ilu- 
San  Fernando  Valley's  most  distingui.-hed 
citizens  and  civic-mmded  business  lead- 
ers. Mr.  O.  Henry,  Jr. 

For  three  decades.  Mr  Henry,  vu  i- 
president  and  manager  of  Western  Fed- 
eral Sa\in.us  &  Loan,  has  demonstrateii 
his  dedication  to  his  community  through 
active  paniciiiation  m  a  number  of  or- 
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panizations.  These  include  the  North  Hol- 
Ivwoori  Realty  Board,  where  Mr.  Henry 
rerved  as  vice  president,  and  the  Cali- 
lornia  Real  Estate  Board,  with  Mr.  Henry 
^^e^■.  ing  as  Stat*  director  from  1946  to 
1952.  He  lias  been  a  leader  in  the  area 
chajnbers  of  commerce  of  Toluca  Lake, 
Wortu  Hollywood,  and  Panorama  City. 
V.  iih  service  as  president  or  director  of 
('   I  h. 

For  62  year.s,  Mr.  Henry  has  been  a 
\;:;orous  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  including  a  term  from  1945  to 
1370  as  National  Boy  Scout  Council  rep- 
rerentative.  A  Mason  and  a  Slu-iner,  he 
has  also  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
Toluca  Lake  Rotary  Club,  the  North  Hol- 
Ivwood  Optinust  Club,  the  YMCA.  Red 
Cros.-.  Cancer,  and  United  Way  drives. 

Recently.  Mr.  Henry  was  elected  pre.'^i- 
dent  of  Associated  Brokers,  and  in  1968 
received  a  Meritorious  Service  Award 
irom  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  outstand- 
lU'-:  ciiizen^lup  and  activities  enhancing 
community  betterment.  It  is  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Siin  Fernando  Valley  and  all  of  Los  An- 
tjcles  have  certainly  benefited  a  great 
deal  from  the  dedication  ot  Mr.  O.  Henry. 


THE  ENFRGY   CRISIS: 
CHARGE? 


WHO'S   IN 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Thundai',  June  2S,  1973 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this  ex- 
cellent article  by  Hobart  Rowen  in  the 
Washington  Poat  of  June  28.  1973,  which 
pomts  out  the  great  need  for  some  kind 
of  polirymuker  in  tlie  field  of  energy.  His 
article  deals  'Aith  a  problem  to  which  I 
have  addressed  my  bill.  House  Resolution 
439.  a  rt.-^olution  to  establish  a  standin;? 
House  Committee  on  Energy,  v\hich 
would  be  responsible  for  developing  and 
maintaining  a  coordinated  energy  policy 
for  the  United  States.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Rowen's  article: 

The  ENFitr.T  Oii«;i.s-  Who's  in  Cii.xr.r.r'' 
(By  Hobart  Ruut  ii) 

Otlj'.'ials  here  keep  talkinp  about  the  energy 
onsjs.  but  it  .s  liard  to  find  f/iit  who's  making 
pohi'v — ]i  anybody — and  what  s  bemt,'  done 
about  It. 

So  far  as  I  can  tell,  no  one  in  autiiority 
lias  Vft  f.nred.  in  a  coniprchensi\e  uay.  anv  of 
at  Ifa^t  tlirce  .serio\i.s  consequence.s  of  the 
cri-i.s: 

Tlii-re  will  he  s<  me  shortapes  of  fa.'^oline 
tins  siur.nit  r  and.  i>erhiips.  some  puT  li  on  the 
supply  of  home  heating  oil  by  ne.xi  winter. 
B.it  within  a  year  or  18  month.s.  we  could  be 
ronfr'int.-d   Willi    ctAipoii-rationinK. 

The  only  po^.'-ible  way  of  coping  witii  tlie 
short  and  medium-terTn  shortage  prospect 
(the  next  5  to  10  years)  Is  by  some  coopera- 
tive arranpement  with  the  other  big  countries 
in  Eui^>pe  and  Asia  who  are  also  dependent  on 
tl,e  Mideast  lor  oil. 

The  dependence  of  the  United  States  and 
the  other  countries  on  Mideast  oil  will  pile  up 
enrrnaous  wealth  In  the  hands  of  a  few  Arab 
sheikh«.  even  if  they  decide,  as  a  matter  of 
self-interest,  to  restrict  their  production  And 
iis  the  United  States  is  forced  to  shell  out 
more  dollars  for  off -.shore  oil.  the  balaii'^e  of 
payiiicnt.s  deficit  will  t''o'-v.  possibly  forcint^ 
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one  or  more  additional  devaluations  of  US. 
currency. 

The  shortage  problem  will  impose  a  disci- 
pline in  the  u:.e  of  energy  that  will  test  the 
American  character.  As  a  people,  we  will  need 
to  pursue  the  kiiid  of  conservation  of  petro- 
leum products  and  electrical  enerf;y  tliat  has 
been  demanded  cf  u.s  heretofore  only  in  war- 
time. 

We  will  be  forced  to  give  up  the  "pas-guz- 
zlers' that  the  automotive  industry  has  pro- 
duced for  ai;  all  too  eager  public,  relying  in- 
stead on  small  cars  of  a  more  economical  de- 
sign. Detroit  s  half-hearted  steps  along  these 
line.9.  prodded  by  impi.rts.  should  be  hastened 
by  punitive  tax  penalties  en  the  high-horse- 
power monstt.  rs  that  produce  only  C  to  9  miles 
to  the  gallon 

In  the  last  couple  of  days,  both  William  J. 
C.i:  ey.  undtr  .secretary  of  state  for  economic 
affairs,  and  Sen  Jacob  Javits  (R-N.Y.|  ha-»e 
made  speeches  urging  the  Western  consuming 
Countries  to  coordinate  their  energy  policies. 

C;i.sey  told  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  the 
Presidency  that  "we  la\or  participation  by  all 
parties  in  some  sort  of  emergency-sliaring 
sclicme  based  on  oil  Imports  carried  over  in- 
ternational waters." 

Its  easier  said  than  done.  Merely  pooling 
iinpcrted  supplies  is  hardly  likely  to  appeal 
to  other  nations  who  depend  almost  wholly 
or  eiitirely  on  Imports.  A  true  sharing  of 
the  problem  would  also  throw  into  tlie  pot 
American  oil  (which  still  accounts  for  most 
of  what  we  use),  assuming  that  we  follow 
much    stricter   conservation   rules. 

The  dilficulty  in  getting  any  deal  may  l)e 
seen  from  a  simple  fact  that  is  currently 
embarrassing  tlie  Common  Market:  be- 
lansc  of  a  French  veto  opposing  the  other 
eight  EEC  nations.  Commission  'Vice  Presi- 
dent Henri  Simouet  was  not  even  allowed 
to  discuss  common  energy  problenis  on  a 
recent  ofTiclaJ  visit  here.  The  excuse:  the  EEC 
has  not  yet  worked  out  its  own  joint  ap- 
proach   to   eiurgy. 

Clearly,  the  nexus  of  Uie  American  prob- 
lem is  the  relationship  to  the  handful  of 
.■^r.ib  countries  in  the  Mideast  who  own  70 
per  cent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves.  The 
President's  International  Economic  Report 
in  March  1973  olteerved  that  the  oil-produc- 
mc  countries  "are  no  longer  content  merely 
With  rising  revenues  from  petroleum  re- 
sources developed  and  managed  by  foreign- 
ers." 

Tlie  White  House  thus  has  correctly  Iden- 
tified the  problem,  but  so  far  has  failed  to 
evolve  a  policy,  national  and  International, 
to  deal  with  it. 

Trcisury  Seci-etary  George  Shultz.  for  ex- 
ample, who  keeps  emphasizing  to  every  pos- 
sible audience  the  gravity  of  the  energy 
problem,  noiiethelcss  in  a  recent  speech  de- 
bunked the  "spectre"  of  "billions  of  short- 
term  oil  dollars  slashing  about  in  the  mar- 
ket" as  the  .Arab  nations  ral;c  in  money  for 
oil.  He  may  be  right  for  the  wrong  rea.=on. 

The  .Arab  nations.  Shultz  assured  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Conference  in  Paris, 
would  have  an  overriding  Interest  In 
"stable,  secure  and  profitable  Investment  op- 
portunities," 

But  that's  a  big  assumption.  Sheikh  Zakl 
Yamani.  petrolcim  mlni.ster  of  Saudi  Arabia 
(v.hKli  alone  has  2,'5  per  cent  of  the  world'.s 
I'll  rc'-ervcs),  recently  told  Wa-hington  Post 
reporters  that  his  country  might  keep  Its 
oil  in  the  ground,  rather  than  expand  pro- 
duction to  meet  U.S.  needs,  uiUess  the 
United  Stales  modifies  its  stance  in  support 
of  Israel   in   the   Mideast. 

The  Arab  countries.  In  any  event  know- 
i!-g  that  their  resources,  while  precious,  are 
also  finite,  want  Western  help  In  bviildmg  up 
their  own  economies  rather  tlian  depreciated 
paper  money.  Ln  exchange  for  the  oil.  The 
importance  of  what  Sheikh  Yamani  says  is 
that  the  Arabs  want  to  develop  their  pro- 
ductive potential,  rather  than  live  oS  divi- 
dends from   lorelgn   investment. 

Thus,  the  energy  question,  as  Peter  Peter- 
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son  has  Just  reported  to  the  President,  cuts 
across  all  other  problems — security,  the 
dollar,  trade,  everything.  We  need  a  sophisti- 
cated policy  that  will  enforce  conservation 
and  deal  with  new  Arab  ambitions,  without 
making  Israel  a  scapegoat.  There  probably  is 
no  knottier  dilemma  on  the  horizon,  but  in 
Watergated  Washington  it's  not  getting  the 
attention  it  needs. 


THE   PRESIDENT  MUST  MEET  THE 
PRESS  AND  THE  NATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MAS.SACHL'SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
response  of  tlie  Whit.e  House  to  the  series 
of  charges  being  leveled  against  the 
President  wUl  continue  to  be  silence.  The 
President  has  not  appeared  to  aiiswer 
any  questions,  by  either  tlie  press  or  the 
Congress,  since  the  present  round  of 
Watergate  disclosures  began  several 
montlfs  ago.  The  White  House  has  argued 
tliat  for  the  President  to  do  so  would 
be  "constitutionally  inappropriate."  In 
light  of  the  serious  accusations  made  this 
week  by  Mr.  John  W.  Dean,  the  Presi- 
dent can  no  longer  duck  behind  his  con- 
stitutional interpretations,  for  his  own 
good  and  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Two     resiiected     columnists,     David 
Broder  and  James  Reston.  have  written 
articles  this  week  stressing  the  necessity 
for  an  immediate  President  news  confer- 
ence. I  am  inserting  both  articles  in  the 
Record,  with  the  hope  that  their  logic 
will    be    miderstood    by    White    House 
spokesmen  who  find  it  "approjiriate  '  to 
keep  the  American  people  in  the  dark. 
The  text  of  the  articles  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe, 
June  24,  19731 

KiXC.v  Has  Lcst  Excuses  To  Snub  Press 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Washington. — There  is  no  constitnt  irnal 
or  legal  requirement  that  a  President  of  tlie 
United  Slates  ever  hold  a  press  conference, 
but  there  is  now  an  overriding  necessity  for 
Mr.  NLxon  to  meet  with  reporters  His  ability 
to  function  as  head  of  governmeiit  and.  In 
some  senses  his  right  to  hold  the  olfire. 
depend  directly  on  his  willingness  to  accept 
this  responsibility. 

The  President  has  not  held  a  press  ccnfer- 
ence  since  Marcli  1.5.  The  enormity  of  the 
rhanj  es  in  his  ■world  and  ours  since  then  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  tlie  fir.st  question 
he  was  asktd  that  day  concerned  his  allov. - 
ing  John  W.  Dean  3d  to  testify  in  the  hear- 
ings on  L.  Patrick  Gray's  nomination  to 
be  director  of  the  FBI. 

"Mr.  Dean  is  counsel  to  the  White  House," 
Mr.  Nixon  replied.  "I  am  not  going  to  have 
I  he  counsel  to  the  President  testify." 

Well,  nei'her  of  those  statements  is  "op- 
erative" any  longer,  but  they  still  constitute 
the  President's  last  word  on  the  subject.  In 
the  interim,  since  his  last  pre.ss  conference. 
Brezhnev  and  Connnlly  have  both  come  and 
gone.  Phase  3  has  been  terminated  and  a 
price  freeze  reimposed,  and  a  second  Indo. 
china  cease-fire  has  been  Eigned  and  vio- 
lated. Mr.  Nixon  has  not  been  asked  about 
his  feelings  on  the  proepectiye  return  of 
baseball  to  the  capital — a  subject  on  which, 
tiue  feels  sure,  he  has  strong  views. 

So  long  an  Interval  between  press  confer- 
ences  is,   unfortunately,   not   unprecedented 
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for  Mr.  Nixon,  wlio  has  I  lie  habit  of  wiih- 
drawing  when  things  are  not  going  well.  In 
1970.  when  the  economy  went  into  a  tail- 
spin,  he  went  almost  six  momlis  without 
accepting  questions. 

"President  Nixon  has  all  bm  killed  c<lT  the 
press  conference."  Courtnev  R.  Sheldon,  the 
respected  Washington  Bureau  chief  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  said  the  other 
day.  "His  record  is  abysmal  compared  to 
tliat  of  every  modeni-dav  President.  '  said 
Shellon,  the  chairman  of  tiie  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  of  the  professional 
journalism   fraternity.   Sigma   Delta   Chi. 

W'hat  makes  the  present  lapse  far  more 
damaging  than  the  previous  ones  is  that 
now  the  President's  credibility  has  become 
an  overriding  national  concern, 

Mr.  Nixon  has  goiie  to  the  country  I'vVice  on 
television  since  his  last  pres.s  conference  — 
once  to  explain  his  role  in  the  Watergate 
case,  on  the  night  that  four  of  his  senior 
aide.s  resigned,  and  once  to  explain  his  new 
economic  policy.  In  neither  case  was  he  con- 
vincing. Rather  than  rallyint;  public  support 
for  himself  and  his  policies,  the  stock  market 
averages  and  the  polls  show  a  piiture  of  de- 
clining confidence 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  that  the 
impairment  of  the  President's  credibility 
must  be  dealt  with  before  any  of  the  other 
■serious  issues  facing  the  country  can  be  ad- 
dres.sed.  Either  he  must  an.'-.'.er  the  multi- 
tude of  questions  about  what  happened  in 
his  Administration  and  hi.s  re-election  cam- 
paign or  he  ought,  in  respect  for  his  office 
and  the  national  interest,  to  acknowledge 
that  he  cannot  answer  them  and  step  aside 
111  favor  of  the  Vice  President . 

The  overriding  national  interest  in  his 
scheduling  such  a  press  conference  now — 
without  any  further  delay — is  evident  to 
every  politician,  including  the  slaunchesl 
.Administration  loyalists  in  the  GOP.  Senate 
minority  whip  Bob  Grillin  and  V'irgiiila  Gov. 
Linwood  Holton  have  said  publicly  what 
everyone  knows:  Only  the  President  can  clear 
the  paralyzing  national  doubt,  and  the  way 
for  him  to  do  it  is  not  through  artful  4000- 
word  lawyers'  briefs,  but  by  answering  ques- 
tions until  there  are  no  more  qiie-.tions  left 
to  answer. 

Mr.  Nixon's  stated  drx-trine  has  been  that 
he  would  hold  a  news  conierence  when  it 
was  "useful"  to  the  country.  Today  it  Is  not 
only  useful  but  isrgently  required.  He  has 
run  out  of  excuses  to  avoid  his  duty:  for 
the  moment,  the  big  inier'iational  policy 
decisions  are  behind  him 

The  only  current  White  House  alibi  for  de- 
laying a  press  conference  is  the  supposed  fear 
that  reporters'  frustration  with  incessant  Ad- 
ministration runarounds  would  be  expressed 
in  personal  hostility  to  the  President. 

Tliat  is  nonsense.  The  appropriate  com- 
ment came  from  Dwighi  D,  Eisenhower,  who 
was  asked  at  his  last  press  conference  in  of- 
fice if  he  felt  that  "the  reporters  had  been 
fair  to  you  In  their  questions  "  over  the  year.s. 
"Well,  when  you  come  down  to  it."  Eisen- 
hower shot  back.  "I  don't  see  that  a  reporter 
could  do  much  to  a  President,  do  you?" 

Eisenhower  said  that  at  the  close  of  his 
193d  press  conference.  So  far.  Mr  Nixon  has 
found  time  to  meet  witii  reporters  31  times. 
To  come  close  to  matcliing  Eisenhower's 
eight-year  total.  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  to 
schedule  a  press  conference  almost  e%ery 
week  from  liow  on.  His  willingness  to  do  that 
ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  condition  of  his 
remaining  in  office.  No.  32  should  be  this 
week,  and  No.  33  next  week.  The  obli:;ation 
is  clear. 

Who  After  Mr    Dean' 
(By  James  Reston) 
W.^sHiNGTON,    June    20.— Huw     the    .^ienatc 
Watergate  committee  handles  its  investiga- 
tion in  the  coming  days  -  particularly  who 
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it  calls  to  the  witness  .stand  immediately 
after  it  finishes  with  John  Dean-  can  be  ot 
critical  importance  to  the  opinion  of  the 
nation  and  the  reputation  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Dean  has  made  more  serious  charges 
against  Mr.  Nixon  than  any  official  has 
brought  against  any  President  in  this  cen- 
tury. Anticipating  this,  the  White  House  has 
been  urging  that  the  Senate  committee  now 
call  v.itnesse.s  who  are  m  a  position  to  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Dean's  testimony — and  call  them 
befoi'e  the  July  Fourth  recess — rather  than 
.siunmoiung  other  witnesses  who  are  likely  to 
follow  Dean  with  conlirmation  of  his  charges. 
This  IS  a  reaironable  request  W'ithout  pass- 
ing judgment  on  Mr.  Dean's  recollection  of 
the  events,  and  without  trying  to  di.scredit 
ills  testimony  or  impucn  his  character — as 
tlie  While  Ho'.ise  has  been  doitig  for  day^^ 
and  weeks — the  fact  is  th.it  the  .selcMion  of 
witnesses  and  the  timint;  of  their  appear- 
ance before  tlie  national  television  audience 
can  make  a  great  deal  of  dlffereiue. 

For  example,  if  the  Ervin  committee  were 
to  call  another  witness  after  Mr.  Dean  who 
also  incriminated  President  Nixon  in  cover- 
ing up  tlie  scandals  and  obstructing  Justice. 
or  even  if  it  didn't  call  any  other  witness 
before  the  long  July  Fo\irth  holiday,  Mr. 
Dean's  testimony  would  tend  to  dominate 
public  opinion  well  into  Julv.  by  which  time 
tl;e  va'-ation  season  would  be  on  us  and  the 
rebuttals  heard  by  a  .smaller  audience. 

Mr.  Dean  has  been  an  effective  witness.  He 
miike.^  one  wonder  how  such  an  intelligent 
and  composed  young  man  cotild  have  been  so 
stupid,  timid  or  weak  during  tlie  cover-up 
But  in  the  Senate  box,  he  has  had  total  con- 
trol of  his  brief,  he  ha.s  put  down  a  founda- 
tion for  h.is  case  that  is  an  explosive  mine 
field  for  the  President,  and  he  has  been 
lesponsive  to  the  questions  of  the  Senators 
By  a  torrent  of  details  and  almost  total 
recall  of  meetings  and  dates — without  keep- 
ing either  a  diary  or  e\en  a  calendar,  he 
said — he  led  the  doubts  of  the  television 
audience  right  to  the  President's  door,  and 
was  even  bold  enough  to  plead  that  the 
President  should  be  "forgiven  " — a  startling 
word  Mr.  Nixon  denied  to  those  who  had 
defied  his  policv  on  Vietnam. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  President's  law- 
yers want  his  testimony  to  be  followed  by 
witnesses  like  John  Ehrlichman  or  Bob 
Haldeman.  whom  Mr  Dean  has  incriminated, 
so  that  Dean's  story  can  be  challenged 

Still,  thei-e  IS  a  flaw  in  the  White  Hoti.se 
argument,  reasonable  as  it  Is.  The  White 
House,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  hearing,  does 
not  have  to  rely  on  the  good  judgment  of 
the  Senate  committee,  and  nobody  has  yet 
questioned  the  good  faith  of  Senator  Sam 
Ervin. 

The  President  i.-,  not  exactly  an  innocent 
bystander  in  this  controver.sy,  and  he  is  not 
without  power.  He  doesn't  have  to  leave  the 
important  question  of  the  next  witness  and 
the  doubts  of  the  American  people  to  the 
Senate  conniiiitee.  He  can  command  the  stage 
and  overwhelm  the  committee  anvlime  he 
like.s. 

He  knows  all  the  options.  The  press  is  <nit- 
.side  his  gate  at  San  Clememe.  watching  Mr 
Dean  on  TV  cutting  him  p  and  being  told 
the  President  will  ha\e  nothing  to  say.  He 
can  call  a  press  conference  and  command  the 
headliiies  before  the  next  witness. 

He  has  told  several  stones  about  the  es- 
pionage and  the  sabotage  and  the  cover-tip. 
all  of  which  have  now  been  denied  by  John 
Dean  and  others  who  have  que--tioned  hi-, 
control  of  his  staff,  his  judgment  and  even, 
by  inference,  his  integrity. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  go 
out  over  national  television  and  be  dealt  with 
effectively  by  silence,  or  by  picking  the  next 
witness  before  the  Senate  committee.  Espe- 
cially by  an  Adiitinistration  that  ha'-  paid  so 
much  atteiition  to  putjlic  relations  ai.,1  pub- 
lic opinion. 
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If  the  President  is  so  sure  that  he  is  in- 
nocent, that  he  is  tieiiig  misrepresented  by 
John  Dean,  and  vilified  by  a  hostile  press  and 
television,  he  has  an  obvious  remedy.  He  can 
come  for-vvard  himself  and  offer  voluntarily 
to  give  a  deposition  to  the  Watergate  special 
prosecutor.  Or  if  he  is  really  sure  of  hi.s  ca.se 
and  coiuerned  about  the  reaction  of  the 
television  audience,  and  wants  to  be  bold 
and  command  public  opinion,  he  can  vol- 
unteer to  be  the  next  witness  himseU  before 
the  Ervin  committee  and  the  Aiv.erican 
people. 

The  chaii'^es  are  that  he  will  do  none  of 
these  things  But  even  .so  the  calling  of  the 
next  witness  is  important. 

John  Dean  has  not  knocked  the  President 
out.  but  he  has  hurt  him  badly  He  has  talked 
for  hundred-  of  pages,  and  incriminated  the 
President  and  many  of  the  President's  clo.se.si 
associates  before  one  of  il.e  largest  audiences 
in  the  history  of  television. 

.Accordingly,  whatever  tlie  President  does 
or  refuses  to  do.  the  fair  thing  is  to  main- 
tain some  kind  of  continuity  in  the  searcn 
for  the  facts,  -And  this  surely  means  caUuij; 
Ehrlichman  and  Haldeman  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  answer  Dean's  charges  before  il-'> 
July  Fourtli  recess,  and  before  nobody  re- 
members anything  except  what  Dean  laJ  to 
.say   incrimmaiing    the   President. 


CONGRESSMAN  HOSMERS  STATE- 
MENT TO  SENATE  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES COMMITTEE  RELATING  TO 
PLACING  OF  CERTAIN  NAVAL  NU- 
CLEAR SURFACE  VESSELS  IN 
HAR.M3  WAi' 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALrtORNI,\ 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows my  testimor.y  Bi\en  this  day  to  th.e 
Senate  Committee  on  .Armed  Services, 
together  with  an  imaginary  scenario 
timed  in  the  year  1978  conceived  to 
dramatize  the  i)oint  made  in  the  testi- 
mony : 

LoNc;   Bfach    B*SF  Cl.OSlRE 

(Stattineni     before    the    Subcommittee    on 
Military     Construction     .Authorization     ot 
the  Senate  .Armed  Services  Committee  by 
Congressman  Craig  Hosmfr  June  28.  1973 1 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
lunitv  to  appear  before  you    I  am  tiere  on 
behalf  of  the  citizen.s  of  California  I  am  hon- 
ored   to   represent    I    believe   you    may   also 
agree  that  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  national 
security  interests  of  our  country 

Now  as  to  the  base  closures:  obviouslv 
thev  had  to  follow  the  recent  major  reduc- 
tions In  fleet  units  I  am  not  here  to  argue 
about   them. 

Even  thoimh  the  closures  struck  with  ma- 
jor impact  m  mv  ouii  Congressional  Di.-lrict. 
I  am  not  making  a  plea  to  keep  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Station  open  or  to  rescind  the 
closure  ot  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Ba.se  or 
change  the  planned  reduction  or  elimination 
of  shoreside  facilities  at  Long  Beach  else- 
wliere  in  California  or  wherever  in  the 
nation 

This  Is  not  because  I  iielieve  each  and 
every  one  of  these  plans  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  iiifallibilitv.  It  is  simply  because, 
from  what  happened  last  week  when  the  Ea/<t 
Coa.st  people  weie  before  this  Committee.  I 
know  I  would  be  beating  niv  head  against  a 
wall. 

The  civilian  heads  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment seem  to  have  taken  an  oath  in  blood 
to  keep  their  closure  package  intact  lor  feur 
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even  the  slightest  change  to  correct  even  tlie 
mot  t;laniig  de!e.it  m  it  will  cause  tlie 
.stlienie  to  cullap.se  hke  a  house  of  cards. 

So  be  it.  Tlieir  strategy  with  the  Cuiitrt-oS 
l>  their  busuiess. 

But  the  conHeqiifiT'es  of  what  they  do  wi'h 
Uiiitcd  States  Naval  Ships  is  the  public's 
Luisiiies.s.  If.  by  their  actions,  tliey  place  any 
of  those  ships  in  hariri's  '.vay,  then  these  peo- 
ple oujiht  to  cr'Jer  tlimse  thips  back  to  .siife 
haven?  It  tliey  do  not.  then  thi;  Cuniiiiuue 
.■■h.oiim  reii'ire  tlcni  to  do  .so. 

With  that  in  innicl  I  will  m  w  .  pt;ik  specif- 
ically about  the  U  S  S.  Truium.  U.S.S.  Lovjj 
lica'-h  and  U  S  S.  BaiiibTtdge.  The  total  cost 
<f  the.se  three  ships  exceeds  half-a-billion 
dollars. 

Since  early  in  their  careers  these  three  nu- 
clear powered  surface  ;liips  have  been  home- 
ported  m  Long  Be.ich.  California,  where  they 
have  L'otren  alont;  vcrv  well,  indeed.  FYoni 
'i'lir  \:i:,~f  at  Lon';  Beach  they  h.ive  been  able 
to  conduct  their  cnw  trainin.'  in  excellei.; 
fashion  They  have  Naval  housmt;  for  th'ir 
.'iailors  and  uncrowled  ?•  hools  for  dep-^irt- 
eiits'  children.  TTiev  .  ave  the  finest  medical 
support  They  hive  had  and  they  can  con- 
tinue to  have  all  of  the^e  thints  at  Ixhil; 
Beach  for  the  indefinite  future — wilhout 
chanee  in  Secretary  VV.Tntr's  and  Under  Scc- 
ri'.iry  Sar'.ders'  ba-=:e  closure  packa'ce.  liiid 
without  sacrificing  any  si;;niticant  di.'hir 
.'^avinps  they  cisim  to  be  makinf. 

M'.rcv.cr.  thcv  can  luve  all  tlicse  t!i:nr-s 
at  Lonp  Beach  while  at  the  same  time  having 
these  II.  redibly  v;ilur.b'e  ships  k'^pt  where 
thev  have  almost  instant  access  to  ihe  Siife'y 
<f  the  of.en  st  is  m  the  evtiit  c  f  surpri.^e  at- 
IM'::.  atltn^ptcd  ■  T'loLvi^e  or  ciirlhqr.akes  or 
tidal  waves  or  fallpu  brK.^_res  or  other  hn/'ards. 

Lofji.stlcs  support  a',  .tilable  at  Lont:  Beach 
Naval  Sliipvard.  -..hich  ren'.ains  open  and  Is 
benu-  expanded  bv  almost  ',.  will  be 
iiiorc  tlian  adequn'e  to  support  rriufoH. 
L'-ng  lU-iuii  and  Ha'.nbn<Un\  In  fact.  !t  will 
be  inherently  adequate  to  handle  many  more 
sliips  that  could  also  be  Kft  h.iniepi  rted  at 
L'li.-  Eea^.  h  a^f  a  fr^-e  bonus  instead  of  be.i  l' 
Jammed  into  San  Die^ro  Bay. 

It  v.ill  cott  next  to  nothing  to  le.ive  the.^e 
lUups  at  I-tiiiy  Bea'  h.  The  e.\pfn.se  of  shift- 
ing t!-.c:n  to  Sail  Diet'o  will  be  s,i\ed.  Tlie 
fr.  .nt  end  costs  of  movinf.'  the-^e  ships  to 
San  Diepo  ha'c  ns  yet  not  been  disclced 
for  public  scrutiny  Thev  have  to  be  phe- 
nomenal, and  I  doubt  that  the  Navy  >it  Fed- 
eral G.ivernnient  for  that  mailer  h,is  ac!e- 
(luattly   taken  that   into  account. 

AlUiout;h  some  art;ument  is  made  that  the 
ships  cannot  tram  at  Long  Bea^  li,  the  fact  is 
that  they  have  trained  there  lor  years  and 
trained  there  well.  Ihis  cannot  be  denied 
and  It  i.s  a  tit  laticn  uaafle^teU  l^y  tlie  base 
tlot-iires. 

In.volar  as  command  and  control  is  con- 
cerned, that  IS  net  exercised  m  a  harbor, 
but  at  ^ta  and  any  time  you  help  rather 
than  hinder  a  aiup  equipped  with  tlio  Navv 
Tactical  Data  System,  as  these  are,  to  L'et 
•puckly  and  safely  to  sea.  you  rai^k  up  a  plus 
J'>r  I  f.innuuid  and  control, 

Depite  all  thts  the  closure  packaj^e  neet!- 
I.'t^sly  sends  Long  Bfarli,  Truxton  and  Ba:n- 
bridgr.  whose  replacement  costs  total  at  leai^t 
$1  million,  to  honieport  in  San  Ditgo.  The 
situation  would  be  laiK-hable  if  it  viere  not 
so  deadly  (lani?erous.  At  San  Dief;o  these 
ships  would  lie  Jam  packed  4'2  miles  in- 
side the  Bay  behind  a  bridfie  whi<  h  cannot 
easilv  be  n?',  iLated  at  hi.-ht-r  tifles  and  which 
would  trap  and  immobilize  them  if  It  is 
dropped  by  earthquake,  sabotage  or  enemy 
ttlt.ick. 

Must  we  learn  the  les.sons  of  Pearl  Harbor 
once  at^'ain? 

Will  we  so  Ineptly  deploy  our  forces  and 
so  t'  tally  Ituii.Te  the  value  of  dlspersiU  that 
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we  convinced  our  potential  enemies  we  are  no 
lonf;er  competent  to  defend  ourselves? 

Will  we  be  so  weakened  by  our  own  stra- 
te{;ic  and  tactical  blunders  that  we  no  longer 
pose  a  credible  deterrent  retaliatory  threat? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  and  that  Mr. 
Warner  and  Mr.  Sanders  will  review  the  4 
July  1978  scenario  or  seU-dcfeal  that  is  at- 
tached. Its  clear  message  is  that  moving 
the.^e  ships  to  San  Diego  is  a  major  blunder. 
It  is  a  needless  defect  ancillary  to  the  closure 
packat-'e  that  should  be  eliminated  right  now, 
before  it  does  irreparable  damage. 

Lest  you  believe  my  testimony  today  is 
based  on  parochial  considerations  let  me  de- 
scrilje  my  credentials.  I  wore  the  Naval  uni- 
iorm  on  December  1941.  The  lesson  oX  Pearl 
Harbor  I  learned  I  Uiall  never  forget. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  a  constant 
student  01  naval  affairs.  I  v.on  second  honor- 
able mention  iu  this  years  Naval  Institute 
Pri?e  Essay  Contest  which  I  entered  anony- 
mously. The  essay  is  to  be  published  in  Ihe 
Institute's  August  proceedings.  Its  ultimate 
point  is  thnt  in  periods  of  low  international 
threat  and  uncertain  Congressional  support 
:or  defense  e::penditurcs,  vast  damage  can  be 
done  to  the  nation's  dcfen.ses. 

Th.1t  is  exactly  the  situation  here.  That  is 
v.hy  I  warn  so  unequivocally  that  these 
r.nlf.ndid  ships  niuit  not  needlessly  be  placed 
in  harm's  way. 

|Ilcm  from  Pra.da  for  July  4,  1978 1 
Kow  We  Dkftaied  the  Amfjeicans — US  Navy 
Forgot  Pearl  HAaEoa  Sa'iS  Auaiiral,  Pbili- 

I.rNiNGRAD  (Ta.ss). — Admiral  Serge  Piibi- 
loff.  Chief  of  Soviet  Naval  Operations,  re- 
vcalotl  today  that  "America's  failure  to  re- 
member the  lessons  of  Pearl  Harbor"  set  the 
stage  for  United  States  deleat  and  surrender 
in  the  recent  war. 

Prihiiofl  recalled  that  Kremlin  strategists 
bee. .me  convinced  of  "American  naval  in- 
credulity "  when  US.  Pacinc  Fleet  forces  were 
>-ro».cied  into  San  Diego  Bay  and  a  few  similar 
huKllocked  ports  during  defense  cutbacks  or- 
dered m  !'j7:J 

■from  that  moment  we  could  confidently 
plan  victory,  sfcure  in  the  knowledge  that 
even  America's  deadly  nuclear  surface  ships 
we:o  no  lonpf-r  immune  from  surprise  attack 
and  destruction.' 

"Dropping  the  bay  bridges  at  San  Diego 
:>n(i  San  Francisco  to  Immobilize  the  fleet 
became  ihe  key  element  of  the  war  plan 
which  forged  our  victory  in  the  six-day  war,  " 
lie  uaid, 

Pribiloff  spoke  at  the  commencement  of 
War  Crime  trials  of  the  American  aggressors. 

"Obviously  we  are  not  bringing  to  trial  the 
fijiili.-h  American  naval  authorities  whose 
ptnury  and  short  memories  made  our  glonou.s 
victory  possible,"  PribiloH  laughed. 
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THE   LNFJIGY   CHALLENGE   IS 
UPON   US 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OK    CALIHiUNlA 

IN  THE  HOC^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^.day.  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  v.cek 
I  am  .senciiiig  to  my  congre.ssional  di.s- 
trict.  ail  accounting  of  tlie  energy  situa- 
tion— tlie  'energy  ciiaik-nge"  a,s  I  prefer 
to  refer  to  it.  I  rise  at  this  time  to  bring 


•  Noiii;  This  reference  is  to  the  former 
USS  Truxton,  Long  Bcmli  and  Dainhridgc 
which  previously  had  been  homeported  at 
Long  Beach  where  immediate  escape  to  open 

teas  was  possible. 


to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  rot 
only  the  newsletter  which  I  am  .submit- 
ting, but  the  overall  problem  we  face 
due  to  our  historical  lack  of  planniiitj  to 
prepare  for  this  challenge. 

During  the.se  past  several  days,  we 
have  ciiiproved  substantial  funding  for 
development  of  new  energy  sources.  I 
srxi/ke  about  some  of  those  efforts  yest-_r- 
rtay  in  support  of  oiu-  Interior  appropria- 
tions Icgislpiion. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  energy 
racs.vige  to  my  constituents.  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  tiie  facts  of  the  energy 
situation  be  brouglrt  to  the  attention  of 
every  le^'islative  body  and  every  opinion 
molding  force  in  tliis  country. 

Ei.-Encv — \VH.\r  Is  Happei^inc? 

The  "energy  crisis",  predicted  for  a  i'.c':ade, 
has  suddenly  stunned  the  nation: 

Entire  neigh 'oorhoods  on  the  East  Co.iSt 
have  Ijecn  "blacked  out"  by  electricity  fail- 
ures in  sLHnnic-r  and  frozen  by  heating  oil 
siiortapes  <a  winter, 

In  Califi  rr.ia.  fanncr.-i  are  urged  to  produce 
more  food  and  fiber,  while  tiieir  supply  of 
gasoline  and  die-el  fuel  is  cut, 

Gas  rationin;^  is  discussed  f-.r  Los  Angeles. 
and  prices  soar  as  stations  go  on  restricted 
.schedules. 

Natural  pas  is  restricted  for  industrial  uses 
to  eke  out  the  supplies  for  high  prio.iiy 
domes  lie  needs. 

Is  there  an  answ'er  that  v.'e  can  Ir-e  wi'^h? 
I  think  so,  but  it's  going  to  be  tough  on  some 
of  our  indulgent  habits. 

First,  let's  call  the  .situation  an  "enercy 
challenge"  rather  than  a  crisis.  Our  cour  e 
of  action  mtist  be  directed  toward  marshal- 
ling our  technology  and  our  resources  tr.  me<'t 
the  challenge  rather  than  waiting  and  hop- 
ing for  the  "crisis"  to  pass.  It's  a  challenj'e 
to  us  now:  it  will  be  a  real  crisis  when  the 
lights  go  olf ! 

HOW  DID  ir   HAITE.N':' 

We  are  doubling  our  national  demand  for 
energy  every  sixteen  years.  At  tlie  same  time. 
we  are  discouraging  the  devi  loj^irienl  of  n.  w 
supplies  and  new  sources  of  energy. 

Today  everytliing  we  do  is  mechanized.  We 
have  electric  hairbrushes  and  tc>oth- 
brushes  .  .  .  electric  shoe-shiners  and  carv- 
ing knives.  We  have  air  conditiineis  in  our 
homes  and  our  cars.  With  more  leisure  imie. 
v.e  are  using  more  energy  to  travel  ai^d  to 
enjoy  ourselves  than  ever  before. 

Put  another  way,  we  are  suddenly  consum- 
ing a  far  greater  percentage  of  our  energy 
supplies  in  non-productive,  leisure  and  com- 
fort-oriented uses.  Since  1960  the  trend  to 
greater  efficiency  in  energy  used  per  dollar 
of  gross  national  product  lias  rever  .vJ 
sharply. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  monumental  and 
highly  justified  concern  over  the  envir(.'n- 
ment  has  severely  strapped  our  search  f'  r 
energy  supplies. 

Our  environmental  push  has  shprply 
curbed  such  sources  of  energy  as  oil -shore 
oil  deposits  and  surface  coal  supplier,  while 
It  has  stymied  efforts  to  develop  new  sources 
such  as  nuclear  and  geothermal  energy. 

Changfs  in  life  style  have  caused  us  to 
use  more  fuel  for  larger  cars,  automatic 
transmi-ssions,  smog  control  devices,  and  air 
conditioning. 

In  aggregate  we  have  increased  our  use 
of  energy,  shifted  the  load  to  oil  and  ga.s, 
and  liave  not  developed  other  sources.  This 
kavci  us  overly  dependent  on  an  uncer- 
tain foreign  oil  and  gas  supply  and  facing 
the  likelihood  of  a  trade  delicit  for  some 
years  to  come. 
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With  today's  technology,  and  today's  con- 
sumption rate,  science  estimates  that  we 
have  a  300-year  supply  of  coal  underground. 
We  need  an  Immediate  federal  effort  to 
move  us  from  oil  and  gas  to  coal  in  a  way 
consistent    with    environmental    concerns. 

The  North  Slope  oil  supplies  m  Alaska 
alone  ofTer  many  years  of  petroleum  supplies. 
The  Alaska  pipeline  should  be  completed 
without  further  delay  to  make  this  supply 
available. 

At  the  same  time,  we  mtist  encour.Tgc 
new  development  of  domestic  oil  and  gas 
supplies,  and  remove  some  of  tlie  stringent 
barriers  which  we  have  placed  on  imported 
oil  supplies.  Tar  sands  and  oil  shale  are 
two  abundant  but  unused  sources  of  oil. 

Finally,  we  must   set  for  ourselves,   a   so- 
phisticated, well  reasoned  Irng-range  course. 
Nuclear  energy  has  barely   been   touched. 
Yet.  It  has  the  long-term  potential  To  supply 
our  major  needs. 

And  geothermal  energy  (steam  or  heat 
from  within  the  ground)  may  be  the  most 
important  of  all  to  tis  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Science  estimates  that  our  supplies 
of  geothermal  energy  in  the  43rd  Congres- 
sional District  alone  cculd  light  and  heat 
the  entire  Southwestern  Ui^ited  States  lor 
generations.  Being  relatively  pollution-free, 
geothermal  has  a  distinct  advantage  over 
most  other  energy  sources. 

We  must  also  move  to  Increase  the  e.t:- 
ciency  of  our  energy  use  and  to  avoid  waste. 
Currently  more  than  80';-  of  the  etiergy 
burned  in  an  automobile  blows  out  of  the 
tailpipe.  Pilot  lights  on  gas  stoves  burn 
continuously.  Neon  lights  advertise  all  night 
long  through  city  streets  from  coast  to  coast. 
And  a  million  cars  carry  a  million  commu- 
ters to  work  every  day  in  Los  Angeles,  when 
20.000  buses  could  do  the  job.  Poorly  in- 
sul.ited  buildings  and  ey.ceE«-:ive  use  of  glass 
add    40';    to   heating   and    cooling    loads. 

On  another  front,  recycling  offers  a  real 
energy  saving  bonus  to  its  environmental 
advantages.  For  example,  it  takes  thirty 
times  as  much  energy  to  produce  aluminum 
cans  from,  scratch,  as  it  does  to  pr(;duce  them 
from  recycled  aluminum. 

We  face  difTicuK  times  in  mee*ing  tlie 
energy  challenge.  And  the  most  important 
aspect  Is  our  national  attitude.  Government, 
Industry,  environnient.Tl  groups,  special  In- 
terests, and  the  public  in  general  must  co- 
ordinate goals  and  priorities  Only  then  can 
we  hope  to  meet  this  challenge'  in  a  way 
compatible  with  our  way  of  life. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSLTRE 
STATEMENT 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

Oi    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATPVES 
Thursday,  June  28,  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  at 
this  time,  a^  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  made 
public  a  statement  of  my  personal  and 
political  finances.  At  that  time  I  pledged 
that,  if  elected.  I  would  continue  to  re- 
lease such  a  statement  each  year.  I  .sup- 
port legislation  to  require  this  disclosure 
by  Members  of  Congress,  Federal  judges. 
and  public  ofBcials  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  deeply  regret  that  such  a 
requirement  Is  not  already  written  into 
law. 
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My  statement  follows: 

ASSETS 

Item  and  current  value 

1.  Home   at    485   H   Street,   Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah $29,025.00 

2.  Hnme  at  324.3  Highland  Lane, 

Fairfax,    Va GO,  GOO.  00 

3.  One-eighth    interest    in    old 

family  home.  Panguitch. 
Utah  (owned  with  seven 
broliiers  and  sisters) I,  lUO.  00 

4.  F.-ur  bliares  stock — Canadian 

Homestead  Oil 24.00 

5.  5.000     shares     stock — C'ame<j 

Mintrals 400.00 

6.  1073  Ford  Capri 2.700.00 

7.  ]'JG9  Oldsmobile  Vista 

Cruiser   1,700.00 

8.  Home    furnishings    and    per- 

sonal  belongings 4,000.00 

9.  Library 1,000.00 

10.  Whole    life    insurance,    cash 

value 2,900.05 

11.  Unpaid  insurance  dividends.  97.60 

12.  Cash  value  of  civil  service  re- 

tirement           I.58G.  58 

13.  Notes       receivable        (Owens 

Newsletter  and  office  ac- 
count committee) 5,  0(X).  OO 

14.  Cash  in  savings  and  checking 

account 1,242.  70 

Total  assets 117,  37C.  13 

-Ml  property  Is  held  In  joint  tenancy  bv  my 
wue,  Marlcne  Wesse]  Owens,  and  me.  This 
year's  statement  attempts  to  show  the  in- 
crea.sed  value,  since  purchase,  of  our  two 
homes,  which  last  year's  statement  carried  at 
acquisition  cost.  This  accounts  for  virtually 
all  of  the  increase  in  net  worth  since  last 
ye.^.r. 

lIABILITirS 

1.  Mortgage  on  Home  at  485  H 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  Ut.ih 
(Prudential    Federal    Savings, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utali) *!G,  516.  75 

2.  .Mortgage  on  Home  at  3243 
Highland  Lane.  Fairfax*.  Va. 
(Rjggs   National   Bank,   Wasii- 

ington.    DC.) 36,063.74 

3.  Unpaid  real  property  tax  (Vir- 
ginia)       402.00 

4.  Note    payable    (Tracy    Collins 

Bank)     5,000.00 

5.  Note  payable  (New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.) 1,450.00 

6.  Note  payable  to  purchase  auto- 
mobile iRiggs  National  Bank. 
Washington,    DC.) 2.544.10 

Total    l:abi!itie<^ 61,976.59 

Net   worth    55,399.54 

INCOME 

Our  Joint  adjusted  gross  Income  for  the 
calendar  year  1972  was  $9,499.57.  Present  in- 
come IS  totally  derived  from  my  salary  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  which  Is  $42,5C)0  per 
year,  plus  *  1,200  rent  per  year  from  a  base- 
ment apartment  in  our  Salt  Lake  City  home. 

POLmCAL    n-NDS 

Tlic  t-otal  political  funds  of  all  campaign 
contributions  received  during  the  year  1972 
were  reported  and  are  on  public  record  with 
the  State  Auditor.  State  Capit*jl.  Salt  Lake 
City.  UU.h  and  with  the  CUrk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Washlngion.  DC.  All  po- 
litical funds  have  now  been  disbursed  and 
all  political  bank  accounts  closed. 

OrFIClAL    EXPENSIS 

Costs  refjuired  to  carry  out  my  offici.il  busi- 
ness as  a  Member  of  Congress  e.xceed.  by 
nearly  $1,000  per  month,  tlie  amount  of  ex- 
pense reimbursement  by  the  Houie  of  Rep- 
resentatives These  expenses  primarily  accjue 
for  costs  of  p.aper  and  printing  t<j  send  out 
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newsletters  and  town  meeting  notices  and 
for  the  costs  of  maintaining  three  st^i'e  .  f- 
hct..-^  including  telephones.  I  have  borrowed 
$5,000  to  cover  costs  to  dat-e  and  have  formed 
a  committee  of  three,  known  as  the  Owens 
Newsletter  and  Ofli.e  Aceount  Co.nmittfe 
which  will  host  a  fund  raising  affair  in  Sep- 
tember to  pay  back  the  $5,000  1  have  bo'r- 
ro*ed  and  to  pav  prospective  costs  for  the 
following  12  months. 


THE  IRItH  CRISIS 

KXi.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHt'ETTS 
LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  PvEPRESENTATlVES 

Thursday.  June  28.  1973 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  Mr  Fred 
Burns  OBnen  has  compiled  a  Kroup  of 
materials  proposmo;  a  .solution  to  the 
present  situation  in  Northern  Ireiar^i 
which  merits  consideration.  A«  a  frcqicn 
visitor  to  the  North,  and  a  student  cf 
the  political  and  social  developments 
which  has  created  the  ciisis  in  Northern 
Ireland  Mr.  O'Bmcu  speaks  with  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  tlie  subject  I  va 
placing  in  the  record  a  collection  of 
pieces,  edited  vith  an  introduction  by 
Mr.  OBricn.  whicli  outline  at  len-^t  one 
apiJi'oach  to  rc-olving  the  tragic  crisis 
v\hich  has  been  plaguin';  No.thcrn  Ire- 
land for  many  years: 

Reck  MAI.ISM:  a  Solution  to 

THE  Irish  Crisis 

(Edited  by  Pred  Eunis  O'Brien) 

I.VTROijCCrir.-i 

•nie  events  in  Northeast  Ireland  over  ih*- 
p.tot  lour  year.s  have  been  particularly  trac  ■ 
in  Ireland  s  incc.s.  nt  struggle  to  attain  seii- 
determmation  for  her  people  T'^e  r^e-er- 
conflict  could  best  be  curtailed  with  \he 
implementation  of  a  svstem  of  go-.ernme';- 
for  the  entire  island  that  wculd  fc»^  ccnducile 
to  the  uiteresis  of  the  various  Irish  t(  -n- 
niunitie.s  that  will  be  ^ymg  for  power."  A 
system  must  be  created  that  would  cater  t  > 
the  loyalists  that  predominate  in  the  Six 
Counties  known  to  the  World  as  Northeru 
Ireland  a.s  well  as  the  .inspirations  cf  nativh- 
allsts  who  are  in  the  mincrity. 

Such  a  system  does  exist  and  has  be^'n 
given  scrutiny  by  politicians  m  the  Non  i 
who  are  diver=.ely  opposed  on  most  issues 
This  system  is  based  on  a  federal  approach 
similar  to  thai  ol  the  United  States  and  it 
will  provide  for  a  gracious  amount  o:  auic-  - 
omv  for  the  four  historic  regions  01  Iiel-ad 
Loyalist  John  Taylor,  a  former  minis ler  ri 
the  Northern  Government  would  accept  a 
form  of  "regionalism",  but  would  prefr- 
it  to  be  for  an  independent  Ulster  state  wi'h 
special  relationships  to  the  remainder  of  Ire- 
land and  Britain.  On  the  other  side  >  f  the 
political  com  Frank  McM.^mis.  MP  who  is 
one  of  the  represent., lives  for  Northern  Ire- 
land in  the  BntL,h  House  ol  Commcns.  Ji  ;s 
done  exteuMve  research  on  "recicnalisni ' 
m  an  all  Ireland  context  tiiat  would  include 
all  of  the  island  in  one  nation.  Realizing 
the  Irugahtv  vi  his  logic,  the  utmost  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  Mr  McManu-' 
efTorts. 

In  his  book  Ulster.  "  Mr.  MrManus  calls 
for  a  new  consciousr.ess  f. t  Ulster,  ret.ilnins- 
its  regional  identity  in  a  feder  J  Ireland^ 
His  proposals  have  been  well  received  by  the 
many  US  legislators  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  d:scuss  an   Irish  solution  with 
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Mr.  McMamis.  American  concern  over  the 
North  is  essential  to  the  Insli  people  as  so 
iii.uiy  have  been  historically  exiled  to  the 
Unued  Slates.  (Tod.iy  there  are  ;ipproximale- 
t\  25  million  people  of  Iri.sh  extraction  in  the 
Unued  States.)  AUo.  the  Aniencan  social 
conscience  and  a  basic  belief  iii  freedom  i.s 
welcomed  by  the  Irish  natio:i  Tl;e  American 
and  Irish  traditions  ha\e  been  parallel  and 
tiiey  have  fought  the  same  enemy  for  the 
.same  principles  as  they  bnth  suiis;ht  freedom 
and  national  self-determination  according  to 
tiie  tenets  of  international  law 

Mr  Harold  Wilson.  Oppo.-,ition  Leader  of 
tiie  British  Goveramenl  lui.-  i.lUided  to  the 
reiiuificalion  of  Ireland  in  a  fifteen  point 
peace  plan;  all  he  lacked  v.a^  a  means  of 
implementation  which  is  provided  by  re- 
gionalism, that  gu.irantees  the  pre.=ent 
Province  of  I'Corthern  Ireland  a  contintted 
status  within  a  united  Ireland  It  is  certain 
that  both  the  National  Coahiion  now  gov- 
erning Ireland  and  the  Fi'tina  Fail  Oppo- 
.■-ition  in  the  Irish  Republic  would  be  amena- 
ble to  a  conducive  plan  for  the  reunification 
of  their  country.  To  date  Regionalism  is 
tlie  onlv  detailed  plan  of  government  that 
has  been  offered  for  the  reunification  of  Ire- 
land and  is  well  worth  careful  deliberation 
as  to  Its  merits.  It  allows  rn  al  Northern 
politicians  room  for  effective  compromi.ie  and 
should  be  acceptable  to  bi-ith  Ireland  and 
Britain  who  have  an  Interest 

la  Februan-.  1973.  Mr.  Frank  McManus 
spoke  before  fifty  members  of  Congres.s  at 
which  time  he  expressed  his  overwhelming 
desire  for  a  lust  peace  in  Ireland  He  stated 
•  There  is  a  future  for  Ulster  The  future  will 
be  shaped  and  determined  by  Ulstermen 
themselves  The  future  depends  oti  under- 
standing, on  co-opera' ion.  on  ro-pxi<;tence. 
on  the  agreement  to  live  and  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  tn:nmunitv.  Co- 
operation must  be  the  new  name  for  peace 
in  Ulster  But  only  a  new  constitutional  ar- 
rangement, a  new  political  ."-ettlcment.  can 
provide  the  basis  for  co-operation.  Only  a 
change  of  heart  can  secure  reconciliation." 
With  this  plea  for  reason  ni  mind,  the  struc- 
ture of  ■Regionaliain"  is  prp-cnted  for 
consideration. 

The  Feqcrm    Soi.trio.v 
(By  Emmett  O'Connelli 

In  any  proposed  new  structure  of  adminis- 
tration for  Ireland  a  high  priority  mtist  be 
given  to  breaking-out  of  the  strait-Jacket 
mentality  of  two-stale  planning  that  has 
existed  since  partition  The  suggested  crea- 
tion of  a  new  provincial  parliament-Dial 
Uladh — taking  in  between  seven  (Donegal 
plus  the  SIX),  and  ten-and-a-half  counties 
(the  Six  plus  Donegal.  C'avan.  Monaghan. 
Leitrim  and  the  northern  part  of  Louth)  is 
certainly  one  such  way  to  achieve  this  aim 

There  is.  however,  one  major  problem  to 
be  faced  if  the  area  defined  is  too  large,  and 
that  is  the  political  problem  of  assuring  the 
national  minority  of  Unioni-.ts  tliat  what  is 
being  proposed  Is  not  a  new  version  of  gerry- 
mander, whereby  the  localized  majori'v  the 
Unionists  now  enjoy  is  diluted  by  tlie  inclu- 
sion of  sufficient  National i.~t   areas. 

POLITICAL    CONTROL    AND    PARTICIPATION 

In  terms  of  population,  the  Unionists 
would  still  have  control,  albeit,  at  a  slightly 
reduced  margin  than  that  which  they  had 
under  Stormont  On  a  nine  county  basis  the 
noii-Natlonalist  population  would  total  ap- 
proximately 1.000.000  as  again.'-t  approxi- 
mately 750.000  Nationalists  The  Nationalists 
would,  however,  be  withm  reach  of  power  — 
some'hing  which  they  have  alwavs  been  de- 
nied. For  an  effective  deniocr.icv  to  exist,  a 
strong  opposition  capable  ol  achieving  power 
is  necesfeary  Further,  giien  the  checks  and 
balances  of  a  Federal  .svstem  w  illi  community 
adrninl-stralion  at  lf>cal  le'. e!  pro'.  Iiu  lal  gov- 
ernment at  provincial  le-.el   and  Federal  gov- 
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ernmenl  at  national  level,  it  would  not  be 
pojsible  for  the  localised  majority — the 
Unionibt.s — to  abuse  the  instruments  of 
power  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  doing 
in  the  past 

It  should  be  .seen  then  that  what  is  being 
oflered  to  the  northern  Unionists,  is  not  a 
role  of  second  class  citizenship,  such  as  they 
now  have  in  a  UK  context,  but  rather  an 
enhanced  s'aUire  of  first  class  citizenship  in 
a  united,  but  federally  administered,  Ireland, 
In  addition  to  their  enhanced  citizenship 
they  uould  also  have  control  of  one  of  the 
provincial  parliaments — Dial  Uladh,  which 
would  contain  some  40'.  of  the  island's  pop- 
ulation, guaranteeing  them  a  large  voice  in 
the  federal  government.  At  a  lower  level, 
they  would  have  community  co'ilrol  of  local 
services,  and  at  a  higher  level  they  would 
have  eoual  representation  with  other  pro- 
vincial parliaments  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

BRITISH     INTEPr.STS 

The  extent  of  British  financial  subven- 
tions to  the  Six  County  area  is  a  much  dis- 
cussed topic  and  estimates  vary,  largely  in 
relationship  to  the  political  prejudices  of 
the  reviewer.  Most  of  this  transfer  of  wealth 
returns  again  to  Britain,  since  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  that  area's  trade  is  with  the 
"mainiand",  as  Unionists  fondly  refer  to 
Britain  The  financial  arrangements  are 
Hicrefore,  mutually  beneficient.  Purchafing 
power  and  a  tied  market  are  assured  for 
British  industry,  and  Unionists  at  least,  are 
as.jured  of  a  British  standard  of  living. 

Now.  if  the  social  services  and  similar 
benefits  available  in  (he  Norih  were  extended 
to  cover  the  new  area  of  administration  ot 
a  nine  county  Ulster  the  cost  to  Britain 
would  only  be  increased  by  20  million  pounds 
a  year  When  it  is  considered  that  conserva- 
tive estimates  of  current  defence  costs  in 
the  North  are  running  at  a  rate  of  50  million 
pounds  a  year  and  rising,  then  the  extension 
of  British  subvention  to  Donegal.  Cavan  and 
Monaghaii,  in  return  for  a  true  and  lasting 
solution  to  tlie  "Irish  problem"  can  be  seen 
to  be  a  vcrv  i'ood  proposition  for  Britisli- 
interests 

Tiie  query  is  likely  to  be  put,  'Why  should 
Britain  continue  to  aid  any  parr  of  Ulster 
once  it  is  no  longer  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom?"  The  most  immediate  re- 
sponse which  springs  to  mind  is  the  fact 
that  Britain  created  the  problem,  and  the 
finanf-ial  cost  of  solving  It  must  remain  in 
larye  part  her  responsibility.  Further,  there 
woxild,  of  course,  be  a  large  element  of  war 
reparations  included  in  such  British  pay- 
ments. Just  as  the  war  reparations  of  the 
defeated  German  aggres.sors  played  a  large 
part  in  financing  the  new  state  of  Israel, 
similar  reparations  should  be  extracted  from 
Bn'ain  for  her  war  crimes  in  Ireland.  Finally. 
Britain  could  be  expected  to  pay  because  it 
would  be  in  British  interests  to  do  so.  Some 
85'  of  the  Six  County  trade  is  done  witli 
Britain.  The  inclusion  of  the  additional  three 
counties  would  scarcely  alter  that  to  any 
meaniimful  degree.  As  Britain's  home  market 
will  be  coming  under  intense  pre.ssure  Irom 
Coniinon  Market  imports,  and  as  the  tradi- 
tional Commonwealth  markets  will  be  disap- 
pearing, it  will  be  es.sential  for  British  in- 
dustry to  secure  those  markets  which  remain 
open  As  the  Twenty-Six  County  Sta'e  is 
Britain's  third  best  customer  in  the  world, 
and  the  Thirty-two  Counties  her  best  cus- 
tomer, it  is  clearly  in  British  interests  to  co- 
operate 111  securing  a  prosperous  Ireland 

WISH     INTERESTS 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  remaining 
Twenty-Three  Counties  from  a  Dial  Uladh 
.settlement  of  the  Northern  problem  are  ob- 
vious enough  and  no  great  detail  is  reciuired 
Suilice  to  say  that  the  present  bureaucratic 
and  centralized  Twenty-Six  County  State 
has  little  enough  to  offer  Donegal,  Cavan  and 
Monaghan. 
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Since  1926  these  three  counties  have  lost 
fully  one-third  of  their  people,  while  County 
Leitrim  has  lost  no  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  her  people.  Little  as  it  is.  the  cessation  of 
such  aid  by  the  Dublin  government  would 
mean  that  much  more  for,  say,  the  develop- 
ment of  Connacht.  In  addition,  the  com- 
bination of  peace  and  prosperity  in  an  area 
containing  nearly  40'-  of  the  islands  popu- 
lation, could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  the 
other  areas  of  the  country.  In  a  federal  type 
government  administration,  it  would  nut 
be  a  necessity  for  social  services  in  all  prov- 
inces to  be  at  the  same  level  at  the  same 
time.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  Federal  ad- 
ministrations in  Countries  like  Canada  and 
the  United  Slates,  where  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  social  services  vary  from  Province 
to  Province  and  from  .State  to  State,  There 
is  no  reason  other  than  that  of  a  blinkered 
mind  to  conclude  as  the  Fine  Gael  paper 
does  that  the  only  alternative  is  British 
Standards  for  the  whole  island.  But  even 
when  it  comes  to  that.  Fine  Gael  of  all 
parties  should  be  well  aware  that  it  is  the 
expressed  policy  of  the  EEC  to  level  up 
social  services  throughout  the  Community 
by  1980,  So  while  that  part  of  Ireland  out- 
side Dail  Uladh  would  initially  have  a  lower 
level  of  social  welfare  benefits— and  costs— 
they  could  look  forward  to  catching  up 
wit  Ilia  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 

EEC     INTERESTS 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
tlie  North  entered  the  EEC  as  part  of  a  Fed- 
eral Ireland,  the  special  protocol  negotia- 
tiQ;i.>  on  behalf  of  the  Twenty-Six  Counties 
would  be  extended  to  include  the  remaining 
Six.  The  exemptions  from  Common  Market 
restrictions  on  industrial  inducements,  tax- 
ftee  remission  of  profits  and  longer  transi- 
tional periods  for  vulnerable  industries, 
would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  Six 
County  industry,  and  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  them  within  the  United  Kingdom 

In  addition,  with  two  full  member-,, 
Britain  and  Ireland,  pushing  for  develop- 
ment funds  for  the  same  area.  Dail  Uladh 
should  be  well  placed  to  obtahi  sufficient 
funds  for  a  massive  building  programme  for 
the  infra,  'ructure. 

Here  again,  British  industry  will  have 
much  to  gam.  The  vast  majority  of  EEC 
funds  spent  developing  the  Dail  Uladh  area 
will  be  spent  on  British  imports.  Without 
having  a  prime  development  region  such  a> 
Uladh,  le.s.ser  amounts  of  EEC  funds  wouUt 
end  up  chasing  British  goods. 

As  it  is.  the  EEC  is  certain  to  want  the 
Irish"  problem  solved  before  both  Ireland 
and  Britain  become  full  member.-,.  Urban 
guerrilla  warfare  1.-,  very  exportable,  and  it 
is  one  import  the  EEC  will  be  most  anxious 
to  di)  without. 

r-oNCLL'SION 

It  should  be  seen  therefore,  that  the  coti- 
ccpl  of  Dail  Uladh  within  a  Federal  Struc- 
ture of  national  government,  is  by  far  the 
most  realistic  and  promising  proposal  yet 
put  forward  for  a  just  and  lasting  settlement 
of  the  Northern  problem.  It  contains  real 
and  rcnumertaivf  advantages  for  all  parties 
concerned :  The  Nationalists,  the  non-Na- 
tionalisls.  tlie  British  government,  the  Dub- 
lin government,  and  the  EEC.  It  penali/.e;^ 
no  one.  and  it  removes  only  one  thing  from 
Irish  soil — the  British  Army,  and  the  cor- 
ruption and  abuse  of  power  that  has  gone 
with    It    always   and   everywhere, 

Thi.  Rk(.io.nai,  Sinucri'Rt 
( By  Ruiari  O'Bradaigh  i 
The  object  of  the  Republican  movement 
IS  lo  establish  a  new  society  m  Ireland  — 
EIRE  NUA.  To  achieve  that  aim,  the  exist- 
ing system  of  undemocratic  Partition  rule 
mu>.l  be  abolished  and  replaced  with  an  en- 
tirely new  system  based  upon  the  unity  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Irish  people. 
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A  NEW  CONSTITUTION 

Tlie  New  Constitution  would  provide: 

(a)  A  charter  of  rights  which  would  in- 
corporate the  principle  of  securing  to  the 
individual  protective  control  of  his  condi- 
tions of  living  subject  to  the  common  good. 

(b)  A  s'ructure  of  government  vvliirh  would 
apply  this  principle  Ijy  j-roviding  f<ir  the 
maximum  distribution  of  authority  at  pro- 
vincial and  subsidiary  level. 

FEDERAL  COVERN.MENT 

1.  Tlie  Federal  Parliament,  Dail  Eircann, 
would  be  a  single  cham'oer  of  approximately 
150  deputies  elected  as  follows: 

(a)  fifty  per  ceat  by  direct  universal  suf- 
fiange  on  the  Proportional  Representation 
r  ystem 

(b)  fifty  per  cent  in  eciual  nurn'oers  from 
each  provincial  parliament 

2.  The  Federal  Parliament  would  control 
all  powers  and  functions  essential  lo  the 
pood  of  the  whole  liaticn. 

3.  The  Federal  Parliament  would  elect  a 
President  who  would  be  both  Prime  Minister 
und  Head  of  Slate. 

4.  The  President  would  nominate  a  Gov- 
ernment consisting  of  a  limited  number  of 
ministers  for  election  by  liie  Federal  Parlia- 
ment. 

5.  Meml>€rs  elected  to  the  Govcrnmeiit 
would  relinquish  their  scats  m  the  Federal 
Parliament  There  would  bo  a  provision  for 
electing  a  restricted  prcrortion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  outside  Dail  Eireann. 

6.  The  independeijce  of  the  Supreme  Court 
und  Judicial  system,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
Const  itir  ion  would  be  secured. 

7.  National  legi  laticn  would  be  Initiated 
liy  any  cf  the  following  agencies: 

(a)  Federal  Parhnniciil  deputies 

(b)  The  Central  Government 

(c)  A  Provincial  Parliament 
(di    Referendum 

8.  National  leei^iation  wjtild  Ije  adopted 
by: 

(a)  Federal  Parliainent 

(b)  Referendum  in  specified  cases 

PROVINCIAL    GOVERNMENT 

Four  democratically  elected  Provincial  Par- 
liamciits  (Dail  Ulacih.  Dail  I.r.ikhean.  Dail 
<honr,,icht  and  Dail  na  Mumhan)  based  on 
the  four  historic  provinces  ol  Ireland — Ulster, 
1  emster,  Connacht,  and  Munsjler — would 
deal  with  their  respective  areas. 

The  establishment  of  Dail  Uladh  would  be 
tlic  first  step  towards  the  creation  of  this  new 
government  structure  for  the  whole  Island. 
By  thus  creating  a  Provincial  P.arliament  for 
the  nine  counties  of  Ulster  within  a  New 
Irelar.d,  the  partition  system  would  be  dis- 
citablished  and  the  rrol.lem  of  the  brrder 
removed.  Dail  Uladli  would  be  representatue 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Orange  and 
Green,  Left  and  Right.  It  would  be  an  Ulster 
Parliament  for  the  Ulster  people.  The  Union- 
ist-oriented people  cf  Ulster  would  have  a 
working  majority  within  the  Province  and 
would  therefore  have  considerable  control 
over  their  own  affairs.  That  power  would  be 
the  surest  guarantee  of  their  end  and  re- 
ligious liberties  within  a  New  Ireland. 

REGIONAL    COVEHNMENT     I  ADMINISTRATION ) 

Regional  Development  Councils  would  be 
established  to  promote  and  co-ordinate  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  affairs  of  clearly 
defined  economic  regions.  For  example,  Ea-st 
Ulster  ard  West  LTstor,  having  different  eco- 
lomic  problems,  would  require  separate  Re- 
gional Development  Councils. 

The  R«glonal  Development  Council  would 
be  a  single  chamber  consisting  of: 

(a)  Representatives  of  Community  Coun- 
I  ils  within  the  region  concerned 

(b)  A  commission  of  experts  appointed  by 
the  Provincial  Government 
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COM.MUNliy     COVERNMLNr     (LOCAL) 

A  system  of  Community  Government 
would  replace  the  existing  local  government 
authorities  North  and  South.  It  would  con- 
sist of  Community  Councils  democratically 
elected  by  the  people  on  a  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation basis.  A  Council  would  govern  an 
area  which  has  physical  and  social  unity, 
and  on  the  basis  of  Justice  and  efficiency 
would  take  and  implement  decisions  appro- 
priate to  Its  area,  wiih  the  minimum  con- 
trol by  Central  Government,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  sui>sidiarity  cf  .'unction. 
In  brief,  a  Community  Council  would  be  a 
lix-al  people's  assembly.  Councils  would  vary 
ai  size  and  area  of  Jurisdiction.  In  determin- 
ing a  Council  area  of  Jurisdiction,  physical 
rnd  social  unity  would  be  the  principal  fac- 
tors along  v.itii  the  wishes  of  the  l<x:al  in- 
habitants. 

The  above  propo.'^s  for  a  government 
.Mructure  are  put  forward  as  a  realistic  basis 
for  discussion  and  are  not  to  be  deemed 
either  definitive  or  exclusive  of  alternative 
l>roposals.  Further  details  on  Regionalism 
may  be  found  In  Ulster — The  Future,  by  The 
Honorable  Frank  MeMaaus,  M.P,,  available 
in  the  United  States  from  Mr.  Jolm  McEride, 
110  Bo.^ley  Avenue,  Cockcy.sviUe.  Maryland 
21030. 
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DEBATING— A  PATMAN  TllADITION 


"LUNG"  ASSOCIATIONS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    M.ARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28.  1973 

Ml'.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chritt- 
ina.s  Seal  Association,  lormerly  known 
ns  the  Tuberculcsis-Respiratory  Disease 
Ascoriation  of  the  counties  of  Frederick- 
Hov.ard  and  Montgomery  in  Maryland, 
lias  changed  its  name  to  "Lung  Associa- 
tion of  Mid-Maryland." 

This  change,  wlach  was  voted  May  24 
nt  the  associations  annual  meeting,  is 
part  of  a  nationwide  name-changmg 
I^ronram  on  the  part  of  lunr  disease  as- 
sociations. The  national  Tuberculosis- 
ReFpiratory  Disease  orsanization  is  now 
American  Lung  A.ssociation;  the  Mary- 
land State  group  is  now  American  Lung 
Association  of  Maryland. 

All  local  Tuberctilosis-Flespiratory  Dis- 
ease Associations  are  changing;  to  names 
which  incorporate  the  word  "lung."  It 
is  believed  that  the  new,  shorter  names 
using  the  word  "limg"  will  n.ore  aptly 
reflect  the  central  pui'pose  of  these  in- 
dependent health  agencies,  ■which  is  "to 
prevent  and  control  lung  disease."  More- 
over, it  is  thought  that  the  new  names 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  public  to  rec- 
ognize, remember  and  seek  help  from 
these  Imig  asociations  when  Uiey  have 
Ijroblems  from  respiratory  disease,  air 
)iollution  or  smoking. 

Tuberculosis  was  once  a  terrifying 
and  widespread  disease.  Today,  better 
public  health  efforts  and  improved  treat- 
ments have  reduced  its  impact,  but  such 
weakening  conditions  as  emphysema  and 
other  smoking  and  pollution-related  ail- 
ments have  risen  In  importance.  The  new 
name  of  the  association  reflects  these 
changes. 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  June  2S.  19T3 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Austin  is 
liroud  of  our  girls'  debate  team  from 
•Stcplien  F.  Austin  Kigli  School  winch 
recently  captured  the  Texas  Inttr- 
.^cholasiic  League  debal*  champion.ship, 
and  I  feci  sure  tliat  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  to  know  tliai  one-half  of 
that  V  inning  team.  Miss  Canin  Forc- 
mnn  Patm.an.  1;^  tlie  gianddaiigiitcr  oi 
the  dean  of  the  Hou.se,  WRinnr  Patman. 
Canm  and  her  partner.  Sarah  Jtan- 
nctte  Goodfriciid,  not  only  won  liie 
S'ate  debate  comj/etilion.  but  they  v>on 
by  a  unanimc'i.-.  vote.  It  ihould  come  as 
no  sinpri.^e  that  a  Patman  v.ould  have 
a  knack  for  public  ^i^eaking— Members 
know  of  Dean  P..\tman  ,■>  abihty  as  an 
orator;  Wrights  son.  State  Senator 
V/iUiam  N.  "Bill"  Patman,  is  a  distin- 
f-uishcd  and  highly  respected  member  of 
the  Texas  Lcji.slatuie:  and  Bill's  \\;fo. 
Iilis.  Carrin  Patman.  is  our  fcimer 
Texas  Democratic  national  comnuttec- 
voman.  It  seem.<  only  natural  that  17- 
ycar-old  Mi.s.s  Carrin  Patman  .should 
larrj-  on  the  family  tradition  of  elo- 
ciuent  and  persua.^ive  public  .'■pcak.ng. 

Tlie  Texas  St.ite  ScnrUe  ha>  adopted 
a  resolution  commending  Carrin  and 
earali  for  their  victory,  and  I  include 
the  text  of  the  resolution  at  the  conchi- 
.'-lon  of  these  remarks.  In  addition.  I 
v.am  to  extend  my  personal  congratula- 
tions to  the  girls  and  to  Mrs.  Georgiana 
£inis  who  so  successfully  coadied  thjs 
talented  debate  team.  Finally.  I  wa-nt  to 
congratulate  one  of  ihe  jnuudesi  grand- 
fatlicrs  ill  the  Congrt--.  Dean  'Wrjcht 
Patman. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Sen.me  Resolvtion 

Whereas,  it  is  a  special  privilege  for  the 
.'^■«  nate  of  Texas  to  pay  tribute  lo  younc 
1  eople  of  ihis  state  who  have  pained  rec  g- 
i.iiion  lor  outstanding  achi.  vemeni.   and 

Wl'.ereas,  two  young  ladies  wiio  qualiiy 
l.it'hly  for  tins  honor  are  Carrin  Foreman 
I'atnian,  the  dat.:t;':-.t(  r  rf  cur  distinguished 
(ulleague.  Senator  William  N.  Patman  and 
Mrs  Patman:  and  Sarah  Jeannette  Goc<i- 
fnend.  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvjuf 
GiHxUriend;  and 

Whereas,  on  May  5,  1073,  they  won  the 
l.nal  round  in  tlie  1973  University  of  Texas 
Iiuerschoiastic  Le;ig;;e  State  ctinpetaion  in 
t'.irl-,'  Debate  by  a  5  to  0  decision  cl  the 
Judges:  this  established  ihem  as  first  pUvf 
winners  and  state  champions  In  the  AA.^.A 
division:  they  had  previously  won  first  place 
in  the  District  20  AAA.\  c.'ntfst  on  April  5 
m  Austin  and  the  Region  4  ccmpeiiticn  on 
April  14  m  C<rpus  Christi,  which  quahried 
them  ii>r  the  slate  linals,  ami 

Whereas  these  tw-o  17-year-old  students 
are  Juniors  at  Kiephon  P.  Austin  Hi.h  Sciicol 
in  Austin:  they  are  membtrs  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  both  s«rve  on  the  Stu- 
dent Council:  Sarah  series  a.-  president  and 
Carrin  Is  vlce-presUient  of  the  Austin  Hich 
School  Deb, tie  Squad:   now.  therefore    be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senat*  of  the  6:5rd 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  conpratu- 
lat«    Carrtn    Ptreman    Patman    aj.d    S.ir.ili 
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Jeanneitf  Cioodirieiid  on  winniiiL;  first 
jiiiice  in  the  1973  Unuer.-ity  of  Texas  Inter- 
s'-ho  las  tic-  League  state  competition  iii  Girls' 
DeiKite  in  the  AAA  A  divi.'^ion:  and  commend 
their  deljute  coach.  Mrs.  Oeorgiana  K  Kims, 
on  her  t;iudance  and  training  uhich  contrib- 
uted yreatly  to  the  .siicces.i  ol  this  debate 
team;  and  be  It  further 

K-^olicd.  That  copies  of  thi^  resoUitioit 
be  prepared  for  Currin  and  Sarah  and  for 
Mrs  Sims,  under  t!ie  seal  of  tlie  Senate  of 
Te.xas.  as  a  memento  of  tht.s  occasion,  and 
a=:  an  expression  of  otir  deep  sei'.se  of  pride 
m  the  accomplishments  o;  these  two  oiit- 
standiiie  vonnf'  Texans 


REACTION  TO  WATERGATE 
CORRUPT.  TOO 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

tit     INDIA.VA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTA TIVE.i 

Thursday.  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
the  following  article  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  commend  it 
to  my  colleague.s. 

The  article  entitled  'Reaction  to 
Watergate  Corrupt.  Too"  appeared  in  a 
recent  i.ssue  of  the  Lafayette.  Ind.  Jour- 
nal-Courrier.  It  was  authored  by  Paul 
Miller,  chairman,  chief  executive.  Gan- 
nett Co..  Inc.; 

RE.VCTtoN  TO  Watfp.g.ml  CoRr.fPT    Too 

(By  Paul  Mil'.en 

Partisanship  began  to  shov.  m  the  Waier- 
^a'e  hearings  this  past  week  I;  will  be  .sur- 
pri.-;;ng  to  maiiv  11  it  doe.-.r.  t   increase. 

Reader.^  and  viewers  ;ire  dra'.vmg  sharper 
lines  in  their  reactions. 

P.i!,irizat;on  Is  .setting  in 

Fur  the  first  time — dnring  cinesiioning  of 
former  .Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
tstans— Republican  commif.ee  members 
spoke  out  against  Chair.man  Sam  ,J   Ervin  Jr. 

The  North  Carolina  Democrat  with  the 
Eood-old-southern-cotiiitry-boy  mantier  had 
bored  in  on  Stans.  He  repeated  the  same 
question  insistently,  or  forcefully.  He  piu 
w-'Tds  ii;  the  witness'  mouth. 

In  the  end.  Republican  Sen  Howard  Baker 
.7r  of  Tennessee  stiKcested  tiiat  witli  the 
Ervin  que.stioning  taking  the  turn  it  had.  the 
committee  mi^ht  now  go  into  Democrat  parly 
campaign  derails. 

CiOP  .Sen  Edwa.'d  J  Ourney  of  Florida  ac- 
C'.isfd  Senator  Sam  (<f    Harassmen'." 

Eyebrows  working  up  and  down  in  man- 
i.en.im  long  familiar  to  North  Carolina  ron- 
.stituents  and  to  fellow  senators.  Ervin 
seemed  to  misunderstand 

So  Gurney  spelled  it  ou'  — the  word,  he 
-:ud.  was    h-a-r-a-s-s-m-e-n-t 

Actually  althongli  it  has  seldom  shown  in 
the  hearing.^,  there  win  .^iiarp  partisan  on- 
f.ir'  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Er\in  committee 
a-  'he  .start 

Republican'-  hid  a-ked  thu'  'he  Commit- 
•ee  BO  into  K<64  and  Ifj63.  n.  ■well  as  1HT2. 
Tnev  ai-')  tried  to  ee'  an  eten  break  on  rom- 
rruttee  rep.'e  eiitation  TTiev  cou'eided  that 
o'her'Ai«  the  hearings  wonid  become  a 
Demo'.rat  partisan  witch  liunt  The  Demo- 
f  .-at  majority  in  the  Senate  rebulfed  them  on 
tioth  count.1. 

'Ihu.s  the  Democrats  go'  control  tliey 
.o'igitt  aiid  which  {•".epublicair.  undoubt- 
ediv  would  have  as-umtd  had  Republicans 
•■njoved   the  Senate  niajorn;. 

.All  lias  had  dL^advanta;.'e'.  a.->  Aell  a',  ad- 
-.anioi^es  for  the  Democrats  Tlie  disadvan- 
tat'j    are.    urnoi.;;    otner;     'iia'     no    ma' ter 
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where  the  hearings  now  go,  tlie  minority  may 
be  able  to  contend  that  the  hearings  were 
not  fairly  conducted. 

Newspaper  readers  and  television  viewers 
are,  like  the  senators,  split.  Once  more,  it 
seems  that  it's  in  "the  eye  of  the  beholder  ' 

A  Gallup  Poll  reported  that  44  per  cent  of 
Americans  ciuestioned  said  they're  getting 
too  much  Watergate  from  the  press  and  ou 
the  air.  contrasted  with  38  per  cent  who  saw 
the  coverage  as  "about  right."  and  11  per 
cent  who  wanted  even  more. 

C'lmUmau  Ervin  was  a  mite  more  concilia- 
tory with  witnesses  after  the  protests  from 
Bakor  and  Gurney.  But  there  was  no  appar- 
ent letup  in  his  moralizing  and  tossing  about 
of  cjuotations  long  familiar  to  those  who 
lienr  him  regularly. 

It  could  become  boring.  But  meantime 
there  are  those  who  have  been  collecting 
Ervinisms.  Some  are  horrible,  .some  poimles-s 
or  patronij'ing;  some  are  good,  for  example 
the  one  tised  in  an  interview  before  the 
hearings  beg. in.  Ervin  said: 

".As  the  mamma  wliale  .said  to  the  little 
v.hale.  'It's  only  wlien  you're  blowing  that 
you  get  liarpooned.'  " 

The  whole  committee,  looking  sharp  and 
being  sharp  m  the  national  exposure,  could 
well  contemplate  that.  As  could  we  all. 

Nev.spapers  winch  strive  lo  "pre^scnt  both 
sides,  "  and  that  includes  most,  mis-^cd  i% 
prune  opportunity  if  they  overlooked  or  did 
not  have  available  a  Commencement  speech 
by  Chancellor  W.  .Allen  'Wallis  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester. 

Editors  who  know  his  credentials  listen 
with  interest  even  wlien  they  disagree. 

He  v.asted  no  time  in  going  to  tlie  heart  of 
his  subject.  He  said: 

All  commencement  speakers  are  discuss- 
ing Watergate,  Yours  is  no  exception.  What 
I  have  to  say  about  it  will.  I  venture  to  boast. 
not  resemble  what  other  commencement 
speakers  are  saying  about  it,  except  in  one 
fundamental  point:  I  agree,  of  course,  that 
Watergate  Ls  deplorable,  disgraceful,  im- 
moral, sltocking.  inexcusable,  alarming,  rep- 
rehensible, and  quite  a  few  other  things  be- 
sides, none  of  them  nice." 

"But."  Chancellor  Wallis  went  on,  "tlie 
.-addest  thing  about  Watergate  is  that  m  im- 
portant respects  it  is  far  from  tuiique  or  even 
unusual." 

"It  is  another  of  those  many  instances 
in  which  the  end  is  regarded  as  justifying 
the  means.  One  thing  different  about  Water- 
gate, however,  is  that  the  end  is  not  accept- 
able to  the  academic-journalistic  complex,  as 
were  the  ends  pursued  by  Daniel  Ellsberg.  the 
Berrigaii  brothers,  the  anti-war  rioters,  the 
Black  Panthers,  and  innumerable  others 
stretching  back  to  the  sit-in  strikers  of  i!ic 
1930s  .  .  . 

"By  'Watergate.'  I  refer  not  just  to  the  in- 
trusions on  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee in  1972  and  activities  related  to  that. 
I  refer  also  to  tlie  reaction  by  journalists 
and  politicians  to  the  Watergate  break-In. 
which  .  .  .  has  been  morally  even  more  cor- 
rupt than  the  Watergate  activities  them- 
selves. 

"I  refer  still  more  broadly  to  a  pattern  in 
American  public  affairs  which  has  been 
growing  since  tlie  Second  World  War — the 
McCarthy  cra/e.  income-tax  corruption  m 
'he  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  White  House  staff 
during  tiip  Truman  administration:  eaves- 
dropping by  government  prosecutors  on  con- 
ferences between  defenders  and  their  law- 
vers:  military  conscription  in  peacetime;  the 
biased  perspective  of  the  press  and  tele- 
vision; the  politics  of  expectation  and  the 
fvpioiiaiion  of  .sub.sequent  disappointment: 
the  litigation  expU.(Slon:  restrictions  on  free- 
dom that  are  regarded  erroneously  as  neces- 
>ary  or  even  desirable  in  a  modern,  complex, 
urbai..    leclinologicjil    iiociely;    the    ral'se    of 
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.self-selected,  self-righteous  groups  contem- 
porary counterparts  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  and  successful  in  in- 
fluencing public  policy,  sometimes  througii 
intimidation,  ol)structioii.  suppression,  as- 
sault, arson,  bombing,  maiming  and  kill- 
ing .   .   ." 

After  discussing  the  increasing  American 
public  reliance  on  government.  Chancellor 
Wallis  made  mention  of  President  Nixon 
Wallis  said : 

'Until  the  Watergate  affair  shackled  hini 
at  least  temporarily.  President  Nixon  ap- 
peared well  launched  on  a  movement  of 
heroic  proportions  to  reverse  the  trend  lo- 
uards  over-government    .  .  . 

"The  President  attacked  special  pri'.ik-i'e 
on   a   breathtakingly   broad   front   .  .  . 

"The  President's  own  unparalleled  abilUie.-. 
augmented  by  the  superb  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice of  Messrs.  Hnldemaii  and  Ehrlichman. 
were  achieving  amazing  progress.  Total 
iiig.  which  is  a  good  index  of  the  degree  to 
which  a  government  is  encompassing  the  to- 
tality of  society,  was  coming  under  control 
Obsolete  programs,  ranging  from  40  years 
cjld  down  to  five  or  six  years  and  which  — 
whatever  may  once  have  been  the  case — 
are  at  best  sheer  waste  and  often  worse  were 
tjeing  stopped   .   .   . 

"There  is  in  fact  no  doubt  in  my  mind  th:u 
the  persistence  and  ferocity  with  which  tlii^ 
Watergate  affair  has  been  pursued  is  related 
to    the    President's    domestic    reforms." 

So  spoke  Chancellor  W.  Allen  Wallis  this 
past  week  in  what  may  be  unique  among 
comniencenient  speaker  comment  in  this  or 
anv  otlicr  ve:ir. 


PUBLIC 


EMPLOYEES- 
STRIKE 


RIGHT  TO 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
l.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-^ 

Thursday,  June  28,  19T3 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  an  is.sue  which  we  have  repeat- 
edly faced  in  this  body  i.s  the  right  ol 
liublic  employees  to  strike.  Although  the 
Congress  has  never  recognized  this  righ' 
by  passing  appropriate  legislalioii.  there 
are  many  among  us  who  feel  strongI.\ 
about  this  issue,  and  I  am  sure  that  i' 
will  come  up  again, 

So  that  we  will  be  better  prepared  to 
deal  with  this  subject  the  next  time  that 
it  does  come  up.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  and  our  colleagues  some  rentarks 
made  by  Mr.  Gordon  Bittle.  president  of 
the  California  Teachers  Association.  Mi 
Bittle's  comm.ents.  broadcast  over  Los 
Angeles  television  station  KNBC  on  June 
14  were  in  lesponse  to  an  editorial  wliich 
that  station  had  aired  oijposing  the  rigltt 
of  public  employees  to  strike.  The  orig- 
inal editoi'ial  was  stimulated  by  a  meas- 
ure currently  before  the  California  Stale 
Legislature  which  would  affirm  that  right 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  road  Mr. 
Bittle's  lemarks. 

KNHC    Edi'iijriai. 

K.N"B(":-,  editorial  displayed  a  coinmon  mi.- - 
lUidcr  •  aiiding  of  collective  bargaining  lor 
public  eni|)loyees.  Two  basic  assumption, 
'.'.i  n-  made    Neither  was  correct. 

(Jne  was  that  the  right  to  strike  in  (ollcr- 
liie  bargaining  for  public  employees  is  a  li- 
ron.se  to  ■:irikc  The  oilier  v.'a".  that  public 
cnipio;, (•(• ,  doll  I    iic((l   r'>lic(iuc    bargaining. 
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because  they  ha\e  tenure  and  civil  .ser\ice 
protection. 

Of  the  collecti\e  bargaining  bills  now  be- 
fore the  legislaltire.  only  one,  AB  124:1.  au- 
thorizes the  strike  or  lockout,  and  in  a  lim- 
ited way.  Tlie  aim  is  to  stimulate  good  laith 
negotiations  on  both  sides  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainly the  threat  of  strike  or  lockout  creates. 
If  the  parties  then  come  to  loggerheads,  the 
law  sets  up  impasse  procedures  of  mediation 
and  fact-finding,  plus  a  cooling-off  period. 
Following  that,  if  no  agreement  has  been 
leached,  the  parties  can  aiuiounce  they  will 
then  strike  or  lockout. 

But  any  citizen  can  move  to  stop  this  by 
going  into  court.  If  the  judge  then  finds 
either  the  strike  or  lockout  to  be  detrimental 
to  public  iiealih  and  safetv,  he  must  stop 
it. 

This  is  much  better  than  our  present  non- 
method,  which  did  not  prevent  some  30  so- 
called  illegal  strikes  of  public  employees  last 
year  in  California. 

KNBCs  other  idea,  mixing  tenure  and  civil 
service  protection  with  collective  bargaining, 
is  like  trying  to  mix  oil  and  water.  Collective 
bargaining  is  an  employee-related  protec- 
tion. Tenure  and  civil  service  are  public  pro- 
tections. They  safeguard  the  children  and 
the  public  from  political  pressures  in  the 
schools  and  in  government  jobs. 

Freedom  to  teach  the  truth  is  essential  to 
a  free  society.  Without  It.  schools  become 
propaganda  agent  ies  for  those  in  power. 

The  California  Teachers  Association  be- 
lieves that  il  will  not  only  be  more  fair  if 
public  employees  are  given  the  .same  collec- 
tive rights  as  those  in  private  industry,  but 
it  al.so  will  improve  the  cjuality  of  public 
.service. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  generally  unrecognized  fact  which 
Mr.  Bittle  referred  to  at  the  end  of  his 
brief  statement.  In  the  present  atmos- 
phere of  Washington,  ■with  Senator 
Ervin's  committee  bringing  foi'th  ne'w 
information  about  illegal  actions  by  po- 
litical appointees  every  day,  I  believe  we 
can  all  see  the  value  in  those  measures 
which  have  been  developed  to  prevent 
such  abu-ses  of  power  from  being  more 
widespread  Protections  such  as  tenure 
and  civil  service  procedures  are  important 
to  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  if  we 
are  to  avoid  additional  Walergates  by 
Government  employees  loyal  only  to  their 
superiors,  instead  of  to  the  public  inter- 
est. We  must  not  confu.se  these  Important 
public  safeguards  with  employee  rights. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1974  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF    WASUINi;rOM 
IN    I  HE   HOU.SE   OF   RFPRESENTATIVE.-S 

Thursdau.  Juiw  2S.  1973 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  June  26,  the  House  considered 
an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1974 
continuing  apiiropriations,  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  636.  that  prohibited  the  u.se  of 
funds  to  support  military  activities  by 
US.  forces  in,  over,  or  off  the  shores  of 
North  Vietnam,  Soiilh  Vietnam,  Cam- 
Ixitiia,  and  Laos  witiiout  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

I  oijposed  Mr.  Mahon's  substitute 
amentiment  to  the  previous  amendment 
ollcrrd  by  Mr.  Adfiabbo  that  nllowed  i\ 
OO-day    grace    period    after    which    no 


funds  appropriated  under  the  re.sohition 
could  be  used  for  combat  activities  in 
Cambodia  or  Laos,  and  voted  against  it. 
However,  through  some  error  I  found 
that  I  was  recorded  as  voting  for  Mr. 
Mahon's  substitute  amendment. 

Whether  the  error  was  mechanical  or 
human.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  the 
permanent  Record  to  .show  that  I  op- 
posed the  amendment  allowing  a  60-day 
grace  period. 


RESPONSIBILITY   TRANSFORMS 
FORMER  TROUBLEMAKERS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  House  of  representatives 
Thursday.  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Navy 
men  in  San  Diego  are  volunteering  their 
free  time  to  help  the  young  people  of  the 
community.  I  en.ioyed  reading  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  June  17  issue  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  regarding  the  Naval 
personnel  who  are  devoting  their  off- 
hours  as  tutors,  playground  supervisors, 
and  just  good  friends  to  the  students  at 
Kennedy  Elementary  School,  located  in 
.southeast  San  Diego,  and  would  like  to 
.share  this  rejxirl  with  my  House 
colleagues; 

HFtp  Ri-N  School — REspoN.sinii.iTT  Trans- 
forms FOR.MER   TROVBLE.MAKERS 

(By  Diane  Clark > 

A  Kennedy  Elementary  second  grader 
named  Larry  goes  to  his  principals'  olfice  daily 
to  report  ho'.v  his  clasps  has  improved. 

"My  class  came  in  quieter  today.  Mr.  Wein- 
traub   " 

"There  were  no  fights  today.  Mr.  Wein- 
traiib." 

"The  ground'  are  cleaner  today,  Mr.  Wein- 
traub   " 

Only  five  months  ago.  Larry's  visits  to  the 
principal's  olfice  were  probably  for  discipli- 
nary  action   but   today   he   goes   of  his  own 

\  OlltlOll- 

ON     "COMMITTEE" 

That's  because  Larry  was  a  member  of  tiie 
Committee.  " 

The  committee's  formal  name  ;<  Sfadent 
Committee  to  Improve  Kennedys  Sctiool.  '  I; 
IS  comprised  of  23  students  (one  from  each 
class)  who  meet  with  the  prinicpal  each 
Thursday  morning  to  tackle  what  the  stu- 
dents decide  Ls  the  biggest  problem  that 
week. 

Tho  committee  members,  selected  each 
week,  are  not  tlie  highest  achievers  or  goodie- 
gcwdies  but  those  whom  Jerome  Weintraub 
says  know  what  the  problems  are  Lik"  Larry, 
all  have  been  to  the  principal's  olfu-e  before 
for  les.s  desirable  reasons. 

'  They  develop  a  strong  desire  to  see  things 
impro\e.  "  says  Weintraub. 

.At  least  four  teachers  have  asked  Wein- 
traub after  committee  meetings.  "What  did 
you  do  to  them  '  " 

'They  come  back  sniiiuig.  anxious  to  work 
and  anxio'.is  to  help  I'thcrs  improve."  teach- 
ers ha\e  told  him. 

Before  February  when  tho  committee  was 
formed,  students  at  llie  Southeast  San  D!ei,o 
s.'hool  were  not  allowed  to  walk  unsuper- 
vised throuith  the  halls  but  marched  as  a 
class. 

Ni'w  they  are  being  sent  to  the  library  with 
pa.---e.-~.  reports  Wciiitnuib. 

SCURFS    IMI'ROVF 

He  savs  students  are  developing  more  posi- 
ti\e   altitudes   toward   tlulr  chc-sniutcs  and 


teachers.  WeiJitraub  attributes  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  school's  math  and  reading 
scores  to  the   improvement  program. 

'In  the  state  testing  program  in  reading. 
Kennedy  jumped  from  sixth  from  the  bottom 
last  year  to  47th  from  the  bottom  this  year.  ' 
taid  the  principal. 

.Among  problems  the  children  concern 
themselves  with  ls  discipline.  Committee 
members,  instead  of  making  trouble,  aie 
■.'.rgcd  to  watch  for  troublemakers  and  lell 
them  to  straighten  up. 

But  there  are  other  problems,  such  as  the 
trampled  gra-s  and  littered  campus  to  l)e 
-olved  and  assembly  programs  to  be  .selected. 

The  committee  reseeded  a  portion  of  lawn, 
but  only  after  each  class  voted  to  replant 
gra.ss. 

It  was  the  litter  problem  that  prompted  a 
third  grader  to  say.  "My  daddy's  in  the  Navy 
and  the  Navy  doesn't  have  paper.-,  around  ' 
Thus,  the  students  decided  they  could  learn 
some  les.sons  from  the  military  and  asked 
for  its  help. 

What  resulted  Ls  incorporation  of  the  Navv 
into  the  Kennedy  school  program.  Abotit  68 
military  voltinteers  from  various  commands 
each  week  spend  free  time  at  Kennedy  sup- 
ervising on  the  pla> ground,  tutoring  stu- 
dents, helping  in  the  classroom,  devi.^ing 
game.s.  telling  clas.ses  about  their  lobs  or  just 
rapping. 

ADDEO    BENEFIT 

Weintraub  says  many  of  the  students  have 
no  father,  thus  a  masculine  figure  is  provided. 

Besides  the  school  activity,  the  men  take 
students  aboard  their  ships  and  to  tlieir  dutv 
stations.  They  have  toured  the  Imperial 
Beach  Naval  .Air  Station.  Miramar  Naval  .Air 
Station,  fleet  tup  Ute  and  the  destroyer  H  W. 
Tucker.  The  Tucker  h.as  about  20  men  m  the 
project. 

"The  men  have  been  very  pleased  with  the 
program   '  said  the  Navy  project  coordinator. 


KILLING  OF  BABY  CHICKS 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

I'F     MISSOl-RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28.  1973 

Mr  LITTON  Mr  Speaker,  recent  de- 
velopments mcludmi:  the  killing  of  baby 
chicks,  the  closing  of  packing  plants, 
the  shortages  of  certain  foods  and  feed- 
grains  and  the  increasing  food  crisis  are 
the  result  of  too  much  interference 
from  a  Government  more  interested  in 
political  expediency  tlian  economic  real- 
ity. For  montiis  I  have  been  predicting 
the  breakdov.n  m  our  food  production 
process  if  the  Government  did  not  leave 
It  alone.  I  have  been  predicting  food 
shortages  if  changes  were  not  marie 

An  .America  which  has  seldom  been 
without  m  recent  times  finds  it  hard  lo 
believe  that  we  will  be  without  anvthina 
whether  it  be  gas  or  food.  Some  have- 
said  that  my  statements  were  designed 
only  to  aid  the  farmer,  but  I  have  often 
said  that  it  was  the  consumer  who  was 
being  used  by  a  Democratically  controlled 
Congress  and  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, and  it  wotild  be  the  consumer  who 
would  uUunatoly  suffer  tl^e  most,  eco- 
nomically. The  killing  of  baby  chicks 
and  the  embargo  on  soybean  exports 
make  it  very  clear  to  the  An;eric.\n  i.x>c- 
plc  .nist  exactly  h.ow  serious  tlie  siiu.i- 
tion  really  is. 

On  March  15  o:  this  year.  President 
Nixon  said  rigid  price  controls  on  meat 


would  liOt  work.  Ke  said  such  a  freeze 
would  di.'^^coura're  supply  and  lead  to 
buuk  market  and  rationinrr.  A  few  days 
later  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  said 
air.ine  who  favored  such  a  freeze  on 
lead  would  be  a  daran  fool.  Cn  March  '23 
at  the  fnst  meeting  oi  my  Sixtii  District 
Concres.sional  Club  m  St.  Jose::h.  I 
a-'ieod  with  both  President  Ni.\on  and 
Keci  ptary  Butz.  On  March  29  the  Prc^i- 
f'ent  imposed  a  meat  prjce  freeze.  What 

I  had  predicted  and  what  the  Asriculture 
Secietary,  as  well  as  wiiat  llie  Pi-t;ident 
himstll  only  2  weeks  ctirlior  had  iJrc- 
dicled — came  true.  Increased  production 
wi^s  di'comi'.iu!.  Fa: mors  wlio  ha.l  boeu 
h';laing  back  heifer  ai.d  cow  replace- 
ment-, in  anticipation  of  h;^,her  nicnt 
l.>rice.s  started  scIIiul;.  Feecilot  cperrtors 
who  found  .->e]hng  prices  buniiiing  against 
ihe  ceiling'  and  iirodurti&n  costs  in- 
C! easing,  soon  lound  they  were  Iosihl; 
n-.nney  for  each  pound  put  on  each  rtni- 
mal.  VV'hen  th^y  realized  this  they 
."■'arted  sellin;:  their  cattle  at  900  in- 
stcr.d  of  I.ICO  iiounds.  Each  time  they 
sold  such  an  animal,  it  meant  200  pounds 
of  be  el  that  would  never  see  the  light  of 
day. 

The  new  freeze  re:Hlied  all  .ood  prod- 
ucts. To  sov  the  iree.:e  vas  only  at  the 
retail  level  ar.d.  therefore,  did  not  affect 
'he  farmer  is  phone".  Rctpil  prices  set 
Inrm  pric:"^  If  retail  prices  cannot  go 
up  to  rcf.cct  increased  demand  or  lower- 
ing supplies  nei'her  can  farm  prices.  The 
Ire''/''-  i!  -••  ,  d  of  Uiwerinu  io^'d  ;;ices  will 
:>. -^ua   e\e;itaai'v  m  higher  food  lorices. 

II  you  do  not  belie'.e  me  lu.-t  look  at  the 
!  .'r;t4.'..i'-'e  of  .■-ovs  included  m  liic  week- 
ly liQg  kill  or  the  number  oi  cows  in- 
cluded m  the  weeklv  cattle  kill.  The  un- 
u-uallv  high  percentage  ol  pregn^.m  sjw.s 
grin^  10  market  mean'^.  tens  of  ihou.-ands 
ol  pi  ;s  that  will  never  be  i>;  educed.  The 
iiunurcds  of  thousands  of  ba^v  chicks 
being  killed  and  the  even  larger  number 
of  esas  not  being  hatch.ed  will  .-liow  up 
in  grratly  reduced  brniier  numbers  in 
September.  Reduced  pork  ;ui)plies  will 
not  .show  up  for  .several  months  and  re- 
<;ucod  b"ef  supplies  will  not  hit  the  con- 

:  ui.ier  for  another  2  years  when  the 
calves,  which  would  have  .rone  to  market 
from  the  co\'s  bcii^g  shipped,  do  not 
appear. 

ihc  bi'-nrti-an  political  g.,me  of 
'.voido  and  deeds  in  Wa-hinsj.ton  by  peo- 
|jle  more  interested  in  the  .short-range 
•.oting  ijower  lirun  the  iuiig-iange  buying 
povier  of  the  consumer.  i.s  hurting  the 
coi..,umer  more  than  the  product.  It  is 
iiue  many  producers  are  being  run  out 
of  busine-s  But  many  are  siinnly  cutting 
back  breeding  numbers  in  their  lierds. 
refiaining  from  in  jking  u.ual  long-range 
pioduction  hive--.imeuts.  selling  livestock 
at  lighter  weights  and  taking  other  such 
siop.s  which  are  de.-igiitd  to  save  them 
iiom  anticipated  financial  lo.<-ses.  The 
big  loicr  is  the  consumer  who  mast  have 
If'od  and  will  pay  almost  anything  to  get 
it  no  matter  how  scarce  the  lUni.  which 
uieaiji  this  :.lii;ht  d^tiea'  c  in  feed  supply 
will  be  reP.ected  in  sharp  lnc:ca^•e.s  in 
Jjii.-e.  Tlie  voting  con.Aimer  i.s  well  .-i:.  the 
policymr.king  politician  ncfd.  to  better 
und'^rstnnd  the  way  in  which  the  incl  is- 
tic  dern:-nd  lor  loud  works  and  the  fac- 
tors that  go  loc'oth'.r  'o  tricoursge  or 
d^-'ourac.'?  food  produ'^tion. 


nXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tire  decision  by  the  administration  to 
place  an  export  embargo  on  soybeans, 
cottonseeds,  and  their  byproducts  is  a 
prime  example  of  how  one  interiercnce 
by  the  Covcrnnient  in  the  food  pi  educ- 
tion process  must  be  followed  by  another 
to  offset  the  first.  Had  a  criling  not  being 
placed  on  meat,  the  increased  cost  of 
feed  could  have  been  iia?.sed  on  and  there 
would  have  been  no  killing  of  baby 
chicks.  hea\y  slaughter  of  pregnant  sow.-s 
or  other  such  actions  which  will  evcn- 
tuilly  lead  to  either  food  .shorl'^:,rs  or 
higher  food  prices. 

When  Pre.'-ident  Nixon  thrcatcnoi  to 
r.*o\)  exports  of  farm  commotiiMes.  h?.  bv 
this  action  alono.  created  mere  of  a  food 
.  ..\"'?  in  this  countn.-.  Fc.rmers  cnus'd- 
eiing  long-rarne  investments  in  ina-'hiv,- 
try  a?id  other  inputs  which  would  event- 
u  lly  le^d  to  increased  food  .supply  b".:koi 
ctl  after  the  President'.';  stat?ment.  In- 
sicad  of  looking  aiiead  to  higher  fnrm 
prices,  these  faimcrs  could  see  tho  Gav- 
i  -  nmcnt  was  j>reparcd  to  .step  in  and  shut 
off  exports  any  time  it  apj^eared  lood 
prices  wc'c  higher  than  it  wanted.  I  an 
.^^ure  the  Prcoident's  statement  obviou-^ly 
dPsigned  to  soothe  the  ccn-umer,  only 
.-srvcd  to  further  aggravate  the  consum- 
c  '.;  lood  budget  problems.  The  most  re- 
cent action  to  halt  c'-;i^orts.  while  provid- 
ing short  term  relief  for  the  problems  im- 
posed by  all  the  ill-advi.sed  meat  freeze, 
w  ill  '  erve  to  further  discourrge  producers 
of  all  farm  commodities  from  making 
linr^rangc  investments  by  .showing  clearlv 
that  the  Go\ernment  will  step  in  and 
halt  the  export  of  their  product  if  pricps 
get  higij  enough  to  create  undue  public 
pre  sure.  In  the  jiast  farmers  were  able 
to  study  long-range  crop  forecasts  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  based  on  these 
forecasts,  crop  conditions,  food  supplies, 
and  so  forth,  make  producion  decisions 
and  lon,iran;;e  investnionLs.  Kow  this 
most  recent  action  by  the  administra- 
tion add  ■.  an  unknown  as  well  as  depress- 
ing factr,r.  If  the  price  outlook  is  too  good, 
it  might  result  in  govemmtntal  action 
such  as  the  recent  export  embargo.  Thi^ 
then  results  in  discouraging  producers  at 
the  very  time  when  they  need  to  be  en- 
couraged the  most— when  shortages  at 
home  might  be  on  their  way.  The  recent 
e  ..biirgo  on  soybeans  will  hurt  farmr  is  in 
my  State  w  ho  have  soybeans  planted,  but 
it  will  helo  those  who  feed  li\estock.  Sov- 
beans  represent  the  No.  1  ca-h  crop  in 
Missouri,  but  livestock  represents  the 
No.  1  industry  in  my  St.itc.  It  is  unfort- 
unate that  one  segment  of  agriculture 
must  suffei-  in  order  to  bail  out  the  other. 
es;)eci  diy  v.h.en  the  bailout  was  needed 
only  because  of  an  ill-advised  economic 
m-.'.e  by  the  Government  in  the  first 
lilace.  This  is  especially  the  cas^  when 
one  leali/es  that  the  move  made  by  the 
Government,  v  as  known  to  he  a  had 
move  at  the  time  it  was  mtde.  This  ;•; 
doiiuiKntod  by  the  statement.,  of  both 
Fre.Jdent  Nixon  and  Secreiai-y  Butz. 
They  both  said  it  would  not  work  only 
davs  before  thev  imposed  the  ceilings. 

I  think  it  is  lime  we  stopped  playing 
political  games  at  the  expense  of  both 
the  coiisumfT  and  the  producer  as  veil 
as  our  overall  Cfonomy.  We  kiow  wp  <irc 
going  to  im;-,ovt  largo  r;nrjitUies  of  oil. 
v.liich  will  further  i"""ravat'>  ofc  b'.'l.tiice- 
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of-trade  deficit.  We  know  that  the  l.T^t 
3  years  are  the  first  since  1893  that  tlils 
great  productive  America  has  bou'^;:!! 
moie  goods  than  it  sold.  We  know  tlial  we 
must  )-eiy  on  faim  products  to  o^.-et  tliis 
tuide  defi'it  if  we  are  to  stabilize  the 
Amei-icun  drilar  and  revcise  the  bal  mce- 
of-pavm^nts  situaiion  .so  weakening  to 
our  economy.  Now  we  fnd  that  our  eco- 
;  imi.-ally  'Lmyi-.o  rnovrs.  d^-igned  to  .  -..1 
the  cjrsu-.nei',  r.ie  no*  cv.lv  hurtn^";  1;  .  'i 
consumer  rnd  producer,  but  our  eco- 
nomic po.«;iion  abrof  d  as  well.  If  we  sirjt 
off  exports  of  kc>  ca.'h  crops  to  compjn- 
.  ate  lor  our  unv  o;  k'','e  criiin"-  ^..  v.'o  i- 
ucts  that  respond  best  to  a  supply  and 
de:n-.nd  situolinn  without  f;,overnment-il 
intervention,  w  here  are  we  going  to  go  foi- 
products  to  sell  abroad  to  reverse  otu 
l;pi,,--e-c-f-tia;'e  d-.l.it?  I  would  Ir-iv 
that  iio'.h  the  Congress  and  the  admini- 
str.rLion  would  carefully  studv  the  eco- 
nomic position  our  country  finds  itself  in. 
rnd  come  uo  with  solutions  which  are 
based  cn  round  long-rnnge  economics  in- 
stead cf  short-range  self-serving  poli- 
ti-i-s  and  quit  taking  adv-autugc  of  an  un- 
suspecting consumer  who  does  not  un- 
derstand that  many  Government  action.s 
whit  h  appear  desir^ncd  to  lower  her  food 
costs  are  only  driving  them  furth-r  by 
di.  c-iur  i?lng  pi  oiuction. 


M  AZ"..\^:  OIL 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

(  r  i;  T.r  (lis 
IN  THE  HOU?E  OF  rEri;ESEXT.\TIVES 

TJiiir-dap.  Jinw  28,  J973 

Mr.  ANDER.SON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  during  the  course  of  debate  on 
the  dehveiy  of  Alaskan  oil,  it  has  been 
consistently  a.ssumed  th.at  opinion  within 
Mie  State  of  Alaska  was  virtually  unruu- 
mous  in  support  of  the  proposed  trans- 
Alc'.'-Ka  i)i.oc-li:ic  tanker  svstfm.  Ilowcvt  r. 
in  recent  days  it  has  been  elonuentlv 
demonstrated  to  me  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 

Th':>i-e  is  substantial  ojiposition  to  tiie 
Alyeska  pipeline  in  Ala'ka.  This  oppo.  i- 
tion  docs  not  arise  solely  from  a  small 
h.>nd  ol  pnvironment;d!sts  bont  on  i^rc- 
scrviiig  the  frag'le  Alaskan  ccolofiy.  but 
from  ail  sector;  of  the  Alaskan  poiii'lace. 
Tiie  foUlo'.ving  letters,  received  bv  my 
ojricc.  represent  the  un=i)oken  for  citi- 
^'."ir.-of  A'a.'.-.a: 

AXCH'iRACE.  .Al.i^SK.*. 

Jiinr  IS.  1:73. 
Reprc  ci't:i  ivc  Johk  B.  Anperso.v. 
Iludrc  Oljicc  Duihlinrj, 
W'asJrnrjIon,  DC. 

Pr.AR  CONCRKSSM.AN-  Akd'^i.is'in- :  I  Sim  "n-ly 
rt^rot  tliat  I  mu.  l  write  to  \nu  rallicr  il^.'^.n 
to  our  AK-tsko  represcntn'ivt.':.  but  iiiifor;  u- 
luiteiv  our  elected  rfprnse-Uatives  liave  bfori 
rnii'Iit  up  in  sxifh  a  pipeline  mania  tliat  one 
wonder;  ulio  they  reti'ly  fio  repri.'.<^ont.  T  In  v 
cer:a.iiily  do  iiol  represent  a  treat  n\nnt)rr 
of  U!,  wliij  make  Alaska  our  honrie  anri  plan 
to  ni-^ke   it  the  ho,ne  for  our  clPldren. 

II  is  for  liiis  re'isoii  ll^ao  I  write  to  you 
r.n'i  nr^'c  yon  wiUi  i;:iinst  eoneern  lli:\t  (•.{•ry 
a'*07n-.t  he  m-ide  to  have  Alask:'.'.-;  Nanii 
Sl'ipp  oil  ho  trans^xirleci  from  Atnn' u 
via  Cinada.  either  foUowin;;  the  mlKlavy 
rj'7>eliiie  from  Pairhiuili.s  down  the  Alaska 
lit  Jiway  Into  the  Yukon  Terrllr.ry,  thenre 
V)  1  iinontoM.  Albcna  or  ei^e  over  ili'.-  Mr.-k- 
ei..  '••  iri  .1  r  :.".ae. 
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We  have  seen  our  forests,  our  salmon  and 
our  Cook  Inlet  Oil  all  dispcsed  without  great 
benefit  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
.Ma-ska.  Now  we  are  told  that  Alaska  faces 
bankruptcy.  It  appears  that  it  is  the  stick 
being  used  for  keeping  Ala.skans  in  line.  Still 
our  per  c.ipita  wealth  and  our  growth  in  the 
last  few  years  have  reached  new  highs  — 
iliough  luifortimately  this  has  all  been  in 
Uie  Anchorage  and  Fairlxmks  areas  and  not 
HI  our  bush  villages. 

I  enclose  a  leafled  that  has  been  given  to 
each  and  every  state  employee  — and  .ve  paid 
for  this  so  called  committee  from  our  taxes. 
"Government  ".  as  you  probably  know  is  the 
largest  single  employer  in  the  state. 

I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the 
spills  we  have  had  already — ahnost  every  6 
months — on  the  North  Slope  and  the  spill 
this  spring  at  Cold  Bay  which  clearly  snowed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  or  control 
such  spills  in  our  turbtUent  and  and  often 
fog  bound  waters. 

We  do  not  want  more  than  one  pipeline 
except  where  existing  land  transporta'.ion 
systems  are  utlized.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
support  for  your  stand  here  in  Alaska,  parti- 
cularly among  the  rural  people.  Thank  you 
for  your  efforts  in  our  behalf. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lleweii.v.n  R  Johnsov. 


Anchorage.  Alaska.  June  15.  1971. 
Hon.  John  B.  Anderson. 
U.S.  Hottsi'  of  Rrprcsmtatircfi, 
Wci'ihinglon.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Andfrson:  I  am 
writing  to  you  as  a  concerned  citizen  of 
Alaska  and  the  United  States  on  the  matter 
of  the  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. At  present  there  is  a  massive  campaign 
of  advertisement  in  favor  of  the  pipeline 
being  made  by  many  Alaskan  clti/ens,  poli- 
ticians. bu.sines.smen  and  others  who  stand 
to  profit  by  the  construction  of  this  pipeline. 
I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  one  of  many 
Alaskans  who  maintain  the  opposite  pouu  of 
view. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  feel  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  may  not  be  the  full  answer 
to  the  problem  of  transporting  North  Slope 
nil  to  market. 

I.  tor  one.  have  great  concern  over  the 
environmental  prolilem  to  be  encountered, 
hoth  in  construction  and  possible  pipeline 
spillage  and  oil  tanker  spillage.  The  matter 
of  where  the  best  market  for  the  oil  Ls  is 
open  to  question.  The  midwest  and  points 
east  seem  to  be  in  more  critical  need.  More 
thought  and  study  need  to  be  given  to  the 
Canadian  route  of  a  pipeline.  I  don't  believe 
the  Canadian  government's  point  of  view  on 
this  matter  has  been  fully  discussed  or  aired. 
And  lastly,  is  there  really  an  energy  crisis 
big  enough  to  Jvistify  a  rush  Job  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  or  is  it  a  myth  being  perpetrated 
by  oil  companies  and  some  people  in  W.T.sh- 
Ington? 

In  summation,  there  are  many  Ala.skans 
who  feel  their  voices  in  opposition  to  the 
present  pipeline  plan  need  to  be  heard.  I 
know  that  you  and  others  are  interested  In 
seeing  more  study  dniie  on  the  proposed 
Canadian  pipeline  route.  Be  it  known  tliat 
there  are  those  of  u.s  m  Alaska  wlio  .support 
your  elTorts. 

1'hank  you. 
Sincerely. 

LU<  INPA     NrWMAN. 

June  19.  kit.'?. 
Hcpresentative  ,InnN  B  Anderson, 
House  Office  Binlcinig. 
Wo-iliinqton.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  .Anderson:  You  have 
our  support  for  your  Alaska  pipeline  pro- 
po.sals.  The  Alaska  press  and  officifil  state 
covernment  attempts  to  make  it  appear  that 
.ill  Alaskans  are  behind  the  Valtic/  route  is  so 
nuich  wishful  thinking. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  have  had  enough  oil  spills  In  Cook 
Inlet  as  well  as  arrogance  from  the  oil  com- 
panies there  to  know  what  to  expect.  Prince 
William  Sound  Is  far  move  turbulent  than 
Cook  Inlet.  It  is  also  one  of  the  few  salmon 
fisheries  left  where  the  stock  has  not  been 
greatly  depleted.  Most  of  us  support  the 
fi.shermen  who  are  suing  to  prevent  the 
Valdez  route. 

We  want  but  one  pipeline  corridor  for  oil 
and  gas,  if  we  need  any  at  all.  It  should 
follow  tlie  old  military  line  from  Fairbanks 
down  to  the  Yukon  Territory,  or  else  go  over 
to  the  MacKenzie  where  an  existing  trans- 
portation system  exists  from  which  to  build 
a  pipeline.  The  proposed  "haul  road"  to  build 
the  pipeline  is  going  to  have  a  more  adverse 
effect  on  our  Nortii  country  than  the  pipeline. 
Why  must  we  be  the  victims  for  shortsighted, 
selfish  businessmen  and  politicians.'  This  is 
onr  home. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Carol  T.  Johnson. 

JvNE  18.  197,J. 
Reprcoentative  John  B.  Ander.'^on, 
House  Office  Building. 
Was)Li7igton,  DC. 

Dear  Repcesfntative  Anderson:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  yoti  aboui  an  Issue  that  is  of  great 
concern  to  me  and  to  many  Alaskans,  the 
Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System  {TAPS).  I  am 
very  skeptical  about  the  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda that  is  being  presented  to  Alaskans 
and  the  nation  bv  state  and  federal  ollicials 
about  the  virtues  of  T.-\PS.  I  feel,  as  do  many 
Alaskans,  ihat  the  pipeline  as  presently  pro- 
posed would  be  an  environmental  disaster 
w'iile  having  only  a  temporary  eflcct  on  our 
"energy  crisis".  The  present  "railroad"  at- 
mo.splicre  that  pervades  m  Alaska  government 
as  well  ab  in  ilie  U.S.  Congress  is  most  dis- 
heartening. If  ever  there  was  a  time  for 
careful  dcliljcration  and  consideration  of  all 
the  alternatives,  now  is  the  time. 

I  strongly  uree  you  to  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  this  issue  is  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely discussed  in  House  chambers  and  that 
full  consideration  be  given  to  the  Trans 
Canadian  route.  I  appeal  to  you  because 
Ala.ska's  elected  otticials'  minds  are  closed 
I  '  all  rtiMonal  alternatives  to  TAPS, 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  effort. 
Sincerely. 

David  T.  Stonincton.  M  D. 

Fairbanks.  Alaska, 

June  12.  197.1. 
Represent  at  ue  John  B.  Andersun. 
House  Office  BuUdmg. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Anderson  :  It  is  my 
iinpres.slon  that  you  are  being  misled  into 
believing  all  Alaskans  want  the  pipeline  as 
now  planned,  I  write  to  you  to  tell  you  that 
this  isn't  true,  and  that  many  .Maskans  sup- 
port your  amendment  to  study  a  trans  Can- 
ada alternative  rotite, 

Mv  m.un  concern  is  the  marine  tanker 
rinite  and  the  great  danger  Alaskan  oil  sent 
m  tankers  poses  on  onr  fisheries  resource. 
We  have  no  way  to  deal  with  groxinded  t;'.nk- 
ers  which  spill  oil  in  otir  turbulent  waters, 
Tliere  is  no  technique  a'.ailable  to  stop 
such  spills,  and  the  trans  Alaska  pipelines 
tankers  will  tro  throtigh  tremendously  treach- 
<'rous  and  extremely  high  waters.  I  think  you 
should  make  a  better  argument  out  of  this 
great  threat.  Alaska's  commercial  fishermen 
oppose  this  route. 

I  also  wish  to  tell  you  I  believe  the  pipe- 
line is  poorly  planned.  An  engineer  from  An- 
i  horage  who  knows  this  has  sued  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Service  Company  for  $501  million 
The  great  Caribou  herds  of  tlie  Arctic  have 
ijeen  shown  NOT  to  cross  the  test  lir.es.  con- 
trary to  the  lies  pulilished  to  the  contrarv  in 
Popular  Science  January  197;?.  and  in  other 
put)!lcat  ions 

I  believe  Alaskan  f'il  will  be  sold  ti  Jai>an. 
Al.iska's    Cook    Inlet    oil    is   already   sold    to 
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Japan  at  the  rate  of  19.000  barrels  per  (!ay! 
Natural  gas  produced  there  Is  liquified  and 
sold  to  Tokyo  Power  and  Light  Company . 

I  warn  you  of  this  Japane.se  market.  The 
Valdez  route  is  Just  an  excuse  to  sell  at 
great  and  quick  profit. 

Many    Ala.skans,    demoralized    and    nearly 
hopeless,  consider  this  pipeline  a  fiasco  of  the 
first  order.  Your  efforts  to  redirect  its  course 
have  our  heartfelt  support  and  thanks. 
Sincerely. 

SrZANNE  M.  MrNCHOEF 

College.  Alaska. 

June  14.  1973. 
Representative  Joh.n  B.  Anderson, 
House  of  Repre  cniativcs, 
Wuslmigton.  DC. 

Dear  Rlpp.ese .vtative  Anderson:  I  am  an 
Alaskan  resident,  taxpayer,  homeowner  with 
wife  and  three  children.  We  have  a  lot  a: 
stake  in  Alaska,  and  are  terribly  concerned 
that  our  political  leaders  are  taking  upon 
themselvc-i  to  speak  for  all  -Maskaus  as  sup- 
porting the  Trans-j\la.ska  Pipeline.  As  you 
know,  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
pressure  by  the  oil  companies,  the  State  of 
.■Maska  and  business  leaders  to  ram  this 
project  through. 

Many  of  us  m  .Maska  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  changes  which  go  with  oil 
development  We  have  the  highest  cost  of 
living  m  tlie  nation  already,  which  will  cer- 
tainly not  he  eased  by  a  boom  and  bust  econ- 
omy. This  is  a  historic  t.\ct  in  the  Kena;  0:1 
developments. 

The  road  which  will  ;i^xon;pany  the  pro- 
posed Trans-.^laska  Pipeline  is  not  desirable 
The  pr-iblems  of  marine  tanker  trans-; hip- 
ping IS  undiTs!ud;ed  and  a  mind-bog.:!ing 
concept.  We  were  to  understand  that  ine 
Envirorimental  Protection  Act  required  that 
alternate  proposals  be  made,  such  as  a  Cana- 
dian route    Tills  has  not  been  done 

Tlie  influx  of  the  workers  from  the  out- 
side will  pl.ice  insurmountable  burdens 
on  our  schools,  services,  housing  land  zon- 
ing i  and  contribute  to  an  air  pollution  prob- 
lem in  Fairl>anks  which  is  already  seemingly 
tmsohable. 

The  changes  in  the  lifestyles  of  our  naiivc 
and  white  popul.'Uion  may  not  be  ■•.orth  a 
hasty  and  ill-conceived  pipeline  projec 

I   Just   wanted   you   to  know   thit    bv   no 
means    all    Alaskans    support    the    Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  project  as  prc^posed. 
Sincerely. 

GoRDi^N   B     Wruiht 

PS:  I  am  particularly  offended  by  our 
Governor  authorizing  $100,000  00  from  tax- 
payers mone.N  to  pay  for  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen and  politicians  to  travel  aro.ind 
bo.'isimg  this  project. 


li)?  t. 
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.Al  *SKA    .An'lslIRs.    Inc 
Fairbanks.  Alaska.  June   1.. 
Re  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline 
Hon    John  B,  .Anderson. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

De\r  Congressman  .Anderson:  I 
businessman  in  Alaska  I  am  president  of 
.Alaska  Adjusters.  Inc  The  company  has  of- 
fices in  Fairbanks  and  Kodiak  I  first  came 
to  Al.tska  in  li'.SS  and  have  owned  and  op- 
erated my  own  business  since  1969 

The  discovery  at  Prudhoe  in  1968  ushered 
in  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  Alaska  and 
reawakened  old  dreams  of  resource  devel- 
opment  here. 

The  trouble  with  such  old  dreams  and  the 
sudden  awakening  here  Is  that  Alaskans 
seem  hell  bent  on  doing  it  over  again  Just 
a^  It  w.as  done  m  the  lower  48  "  I  am  not 
at  all  satisfied  that  such  methods  of  devel- 
opment and  th.e  reasoning  behind  such  de- 
sires for  de\e!(>pment  (the  need  for  more 
gadgets  and  more  energy,  etc  1  are  any 
longer  valid 

Many  of  us  who  are  .Alaskans    and  n;anv 
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of  us  who  moved  to  Alaska,  hr.d  this  ro-al- 
i/at ion  early  and  came  hrre  to  escape  tlie 
lacc'.-.atiizatioii  pv.d  madness  which  exists 
ill  the  "lowtr  48." 

therefore,  there  are  many  of  lis  who  be- 
lieve the  iraiu  Alaska  pipeline  is  an  .mn- 
-hrjiji>in  and  a  tragic  error  acrc^-s  ihc  T;;<  f? 
if  A'.aska  Xo  matter  how  thi:i  Lt.  Govr-:nnr 
Red  Boucher  jr.ys  the  lino  will  uc  in  com- 
paii.^on  tn  the  width  of  the  State  of  Alr.-kn. 
It  is  sull  a  daugeruus  seed  and  n  dc^i^cr.ition. 
In  addition  it  has  eiigineeiing  defects 
r.  h;cli  l^ave  ju-xer  Ijeea  adequately  an.swered 
and  ri'ks  which  can  never  he  accurately 
mea>i'r>-d.  I  believe,  a--,  an  Aia.-k:in  bu.-jincs.^- 
inan.  ;lial  if  Alaskan  oil  mi'S'  be  taken  from 
The  ground  rind  if  it  must  be  transported 
tha"    ihe  Ciin:idia!i  route  is  preferable. 

T!ie  tr\ns  Alaska  pipelii.e  route  is  not  only 
iuherentlv  danqerous  aid  environmentally 
de  ;rni.nve  over  its  near  90ii  mile  path,  bul 
also  the  marine  tran.sport  .-cction  aa^  been 
friuh'oninglv  nnt'ere.-itmuted  a.s  ti>  dangers 
;ind  ~ee:ns  to  have  been  accented  ns  plaus- 
ible '.vithovit  proper  invesLijtal.o::. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  tl.e  State  funded 
Alaska  P'pelme  Education  Comniitioc  which 
IS  a  2ro'jp  of  Chamb.T  of  Cjninierce  empty 
!uMd-  rii-nina  ar- aiiid  tlie  lowtr  48  like 
little  wind-up  men  .shouting;  how  much 
Ala  ka  wants  and  need;  the  pipeliv.e  Tin.?  ib 
hor.^e  inanure.  A  lar^.e  nuinbe;-  ot  Alaskans. 
mcUidin,'  professionals,  worki.itt  men,  hb- 
ernls.  conservatives,  ovitdoor.smen.  salesmen, 
and  many  types  abhor  the  thoiir ht  of  the  de- 
veli.pnient  which  the  pipeline  will  bring  to 
this  cDUiiTry. 

Tnev  may  a?ree  the  oil  need.s  to  come  out 
a:id  that  energv  needs  to  be  coa:>iimed.  'X'liere 
are  certainly  v.irving  degrees  of  thotighis  on 
that  matter,  but  they  are  uni\..rsai;y  agreed 
that  tiie  pipeline  will  change  the  "Alaskan 
way  of  lile  ■  and  they  do  not  hke  to  tee  thi.3 
:.,\ppe:-. 

I  realize  th;-->  .-eems  to  •)'.■  a  nuai.er  of  biir-.- 
In.E;  one'.s  head,  but  nonethrle.-j  it  is  true  'Hat 
not  1.11  Alaskati.s  are  Dr  ti\e  pipeline 
A'A  Alaskan  ac;aii;st  tne  pipeli'.ie 
Yours  truly. 

■J     A        Jl-..       iiCNIER. 

Presicitnt 
JvKr.w.  AiA'-K^    .lu-ni-  'JO    /"in 

Hi:.    J'.HN'B    .^NDFRSON. 
How-f  of  Rrnrr^rntatv  p> 
Hou-f-  Office  Bin'.dtnri. 
i'.'ij,'  ington.  DC. 

Dr».p.  CoNoRE.'iSMAV  .And? R-.'i.v:  I  wish  to 
ey.'":.d  my  support  to  vou  and  your  efforts  la 
Cjtit;re?.s  to  amend  pendm?  legis!at:on  to  re- 
move leijal  harriers  ij  coat-.rrnc'ion  of  the 
Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  Sv-,tem  It  is  impera- 
tive thai  a  c.iteiul  tliorou^h  investl^'ation  of 
alternatives  be  niade  tor  the  1'  .lov.inr  rea- 

ir;:VS  : 

TAPS  itivolves  a  rhort  piprrimp  and  a  lo:,.' 
oil  tanker  route;  incomin;?  tanker.-)  in  ballast 
;i..d  •ji:tgoin?  under  load  will  traverse  treach- 
ert/.;s  water.T  among  the  most  turbulent  in 
the  .'  orld.  which  al^.^  happetis  to  be  located 
m  oae  of  Alatkas  richest  hsiiene.;. 

Tanker  spills  m  the.se  turbulent  waters 
viuid  be  impOiSible  to  prevent,  and  impos- 
sible to  control — as  tvidenccd  bv  the  2'i'j.OOO 
Kallon  spill  ;n  March,  1U73.  n.  C  ild  Bay  ol 
the   iT'-nnded  HUP  er  Bru.w. 

AlaisKa  C  irdova  District  FL-henes  Union 
and  the  UniUd  fi^iiermei:  of  Ala>ka  ojjpo^e 
thi3  plan. 

All  overland  pipeline  ai*-  'native  routes 
ato.d  all  marine  tanker  l.-adic  ind  the  threat 
TAPS  po'-i.  and  deserve  olficial.  lop  le'.el  in- 
ve.'.t.-'a'.ion  bflo.'-e  a  decision  .s  made  to  go  on 
oil  delivery 

Cordova  Di  'net  Fi.-.hents  L'nioiii^  .'U  court 
to  prevent  the  tanker  route. 

Au    Anf.horai'e    arc'ic    ..ciils    engineer    ha.. 

\  .ed  Alye.ka  P.peline  .Service  Company  for 

",'i\  0',0  000  to  lorce  tl.em  to  reveal  how  de- 

I'jii    were  made  to  ko  on  the  curre.nt  devit;!. 
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he  «:ays  is  f.tuUy  due  to  ?oil  mechanics  mis- 
takes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  failed  to 
give  thorouEth  study  to  existing  alternatf\e.s 
from  the  very  beginnlnp;. 

Alyeska  ha.s  failed  to  design  Its  North  Slope 
pipeline  and  feeder  lines  so  migrating  cari- 
bou will  overcome  the.so  obstacle;;  and  cross 
them:  refuses  to  make  public  its  .snidy:  and 
refuses  to  fund  proper  cros-sing  de.'icn.s. 

Alyeska  and  British  Petroleum  have  al- 
ready had  chronic  oil  spills  on  the  North 
Slope  tundra  at  conciriiction  cf  mps  even  he- 
fore  a  construction  permit  is  pranted  and 
they  appear  unable  to  control  these  acci- 
dents. 

A  Canadian  pas  consortium  already  p'ai^s 
to  request  a  permit  to  con.sirue;  and  operate 
a  43-inch  g:^:;  line  from  Prtidhoe  Bay  to  riie 
midwest  via  Canada. 

Interior  admits  savings  would  accrue  from 
a  .-.mgle.  joint  gas  and  oil  pipeline  corridor. 

Some  evidence  e.xists  that  \'alue2  is  a  short 
ctit  from  PriLihre  B.iy  to  Tokyo, 

Cook  Inlet  oil  i.>  alrc.idy  sold  at  the  rate  (  f 
in  000  barrels  dailv  to  Japanese  interests. 
Simert'ly  yours. 

DoN-.M,D  K   Fn: TDM.AN-   M  D 


C.\LL  ME  COUNSELOR 


■J'.iDe  J  IK    !!>; 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

uy    NtW    YuRK 
h.    I  H.;  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK..M-..\TATr.  I.S 

Thurcday.  June  28.  1^73 

Ms  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  pro- 
fession tliit  piH-port.s  to  place  .in.-ticc  hi  ii 
in  itK  .scheme  of  valnos,  women  have 
tiaditionally  played  an  iiibinnificant  role. 
The  1973  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent .statv's  that  the  percent  aye  of  women 
lawyers  and  .iudt;p.s  i.s  only  4.9.  In  1950. 
the  ratio  ef  pi-acticintt  femnlc  anri  nialo 
attorneys  wns  1  to  28:  tochiy.  tlie  ratio  fs 
appioximatcly  1  to  ^0. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  ticnd 
i.s  revcr.sin'4  itself.  This  past  winter,  two 
now  all-women  law  firms  opened  then- 
doors  in  New  York  City.  Bellamy.  Good- 
man Kcllv,  Ross  &  Stanley,  and  Lef- 
eourt.  Kraft  &Libo\.. 

At  the  conclusion  of  thc.sc  remarks,  I 
am  rcprintinti  an  article  from  today's 
Daily  News,  which  I  hope  will  .s'^rve  as 
an  impetus  to  all  women  coif  iderin!4  a 
career  in  the  legal  profession : 
TuF.v  M.^KE  s  Gooo  C.\sr.  for  Womtn  L'V.vjhs 
(By  Beth  Fr.llon) 

Mi'dore.  Gudge.  Sludge  and  Curmudgeon 
can  Just  move  over,  along  with  WUy.  Sneakee 
and  Drone.  There  are  two  new  law  firms  In 
tov,  n.  and  all  the  partnerc  are  women  -  a 
first  l.;re,  as  far  as  tlify  know. 

Both  firms  are  dedicated  to  llie  law  not 
only  ft.,  a  tool  for  securing  women's  riglils. 
bul  also  aj  a  busine.-,s  in  which  women  can 
be  i-.clf -employed,  successful  and  .self- 
oU.,lalaing. 

Leftourl,  Kraft  and  Libow  ooeiied  Feb,  1 
with  altoriieys  Carol  Lefcouri,  Vc  ronika  Kraft 
and  Curf  1  Liliow. 

On  Mareii  1,  Bellamy.  Goodniua.  Kelly,  Ross 
and  Siaiiley  set  up  fur  busiiie-->.  wiili  Stale 
Sen  Caril  Bellamy  (D-Brooklyiu  ,  Jan  Good- 
man. Mary  Kelly,  Susan  Ro.;;  and  rJuney 
Stanley  xs  senior  partners 

While  women  have  prac'ired  law  lor  Hie 
governnient.  as  seldom-seen  Wall  St.  ad- 
junci.s  and  as  loners  until  tlie  last  few  years, 
the  emergence  of  yomif;.  tough,  capable  fe- 
male lawyers  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
and    women's   nioteinen'  -  v.  ho   have   urgued 


and  won  •  ome  revolutionary  cases— led  ;iuni 
to  t-r-'wing  awareness  of  their  own  skill. 

S!-ELIAI     NF.fDS    FILLED 

It  .ilso  l.-^d  to  the  con.cUisioii  that  woiiku 
increastntly  need  lawyers  for  mprital  prob- 
lems, for  business,  lor  general  civil  ca^e.s. 
discrimination  and  crinunal  maitcis^nceci . 
that  the  male  legal  e  tiiijlishmem  .'■el'.k.ni 
hlled.  they  say 

■ihe  kval  profo.-iviu.  ■  says  M-u-y  Ke.ly. 
•  wasa  t  set  up  to  look  after  the  rightr  cf 
women 

And  liie  prt-.^.^tire  f'li  w<n.en  luv^yers  to  h? 
twice  as  good  in  order  to  win.  to  move  up  1". 
law  tunis.  to  oven  get  a  judge  to  call  th'^m 
■ooi-.nselor'  instead  of  'young  lady" — ■Well 
yi;u  have  to  be  very  strong  to  o'.ercoine  all 
that,  and  thafo  another  rea.?on  for  a  W'jinen> 
tina,"  adds  Nancy  Stanley. 

Both  linns  are  ."-et  up  ior  general  ci\n 
praciice,  including  wills,  business  law, 
nii'itg:u(^'  .  etc.  They  have  interests  in 
v.omei!b  ri'.thts  cates  and  in  certain  criminal 
ir.ntiers  which  especially  relate  to  weineu. 
siicli  as  pi-L'sLit  utioii,  Biiii  hrms  iiave  been 
surprised  a  bit  by  the  volume  ot  work  liiey'ce 
gotit-n,  mootly   iroui   women  clients. 

■■\Ve  ct.po!  led  to  .Marve  the  hrst  CjUuiitr." 
Jait  Co-idman  trins.  ■an  ihere  are  over  lOn 
eives  in  the  house.  There  certainly  must  ot 
a  need  for  our  kind  oi   service." 

'Ihe  two  outfits  have  somewhPt  differrni 
styles.  Bellamy,  et  al  is  in  the  Bur  Binldire 
oil  '14th  Si.  alter  a  polite  strut,gle  with  the 
nianagemcnt.  who  initially  told  them  i:o 
s:;ace  was  available,  when  it  w.'is.  The  part- 
ner-;, some  of  whom  came  irom  Wall  .St.  nrnis 
t-r  irom  ar'-uiag  womtni's  right.-,  cases  lor  Hie 
Equal  flniployinuni  Opportunity  Commission 
in  \A  ashinglun.  are  all  lemiinn.,ts  wh(,se 
icifuiogy  does  not  prevent  them  fruir.  enjoi- 
ing  bri^liL  modern  ofhces  in  the  staid  do 
bmluing. 

Down  al  Brcjadway  mid  Bleeker.  Loicoun 
et  al  work  in  tlie  brick-\\alled  radical  charm 
<ii  the  old  New  York  law  Commune  ollice^ 
Tv.o  of  the  partners,  Carol  Lefcourt  and 
\'i'r  ■nika  Kraft,  helped  win  acqui'tu!  lor 
Ihe  Pamher  21  in  1!*71.  before  the  eom- 
nmne  broke  up.  "We  wanted  to  change  the 
world,"  says  Ms,  Krait.  with  a  sigh.  "Now. 
it  we  can  at  le.i.^t  get  justice  lor  ,-,oine  mdr.  itl- 
u.d:..  we'll  be  pleased. 

"Also,  we  are  making  a  statement,  thai  a.-, 
a  ,',"-oup  W2  an  snppori  each  other  and  m.iko 
a  ijo  of  it,"  lahe  continue';. 

As  to  the  discriminat'on  against  women 
nUortieys.  all  the  new  partners  sav  it  lesseii.-> 
a.-,  big  cah;cs  are  won. 

"While  it  makes  it  tuiigher  for  the  lawyer. 
I  doa'i  believe  the  clients  interest  sufiers 
frtni  it,  since  wvmen  lawyers  argue  harder 
and  longer,  as  they  had  to  all  through  school. 
Ihr  biggest  problem  for  weir.cr.  law\era  is 
probably  being  ovcrpirpai<"cl.  Just  to  be 
SURE,"  Ms,  Kraft  say,-:. 

"We're  discovering  that  we  can  do  it,  and 
we've  all  hud  experience,"  notes  Carol  Lihow. 
who  spent  a  total  of  four  years  with  Legal 
Aid;  Legal  Services  in  Harlem;  and  at  a  pri- 
vate firm  "We  don"!  need  ^oine  senirir  male 
pari  ner  to  lean  on." 

mn    M. .  M, ,'    -,  ,r  (.oai. 

M  ijo' h  ol'iccs,  tiie  aiiorneys  lu.'ted  that 
big  money  wasn't  tlieir  goal,  but  a  good  liv- 
ing, and  Vfirking  for  ilie  cau.-c  ol  women's 
juitirc  was.  Their  e.vp  riei.ce,  m  the  down- 
town firm  wi'h  the  Panthers  and  suiis 
a);aii.st  the  FBI;  in  tl  e  uplown  group  with 
Kiii's  a-rahi  •  WABC  TV,  EKOC  rase;;  ("I 
\  ntidered  once  low  Su.s;.n  knew  so  nun  h 
about  (erti'.in  HEOC  regulations."  Carol  Bel- 
l.iiiiy  lau;-'hs.  "It  lurned  out  she  wrote  thein"» 
give;;  them  :.oine  clout  with  other  lawyers. 

"Men  lawyers  somfiimes  are  nice,  because 
liity  expect  to  push  u.s  around.  When  the 
iron  fist  coiii'"s  out  oi  our  velvet  glove,  they 
get  furious.  Ii  reallv  helps  of  cour.se."  she 
chuckles,  "If  they  lose  Hair  lefnpeis  Its 
{•■  ■  if-r  tor  U'  '•>  win 
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"When  Mary  gets  finished  with  some 
lawyers,"  Mrs.  Bellamy  laughs,  "we  send  in 
somebody  with  bandaids.  It's  doing  a  good 
J(  b  that  counts.  That's  the  bottom  lir.e." 


DELAWARE  AIR  SERVICE 


the  Delaware  Senate  and  Hou.?e  of  Represent- 
atives, and  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  all  m.embers  of  the  Delaware  Con- 
gressional delegation.  US.  Senator  William 
V.  Roth.  Jr..  US.  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden, 
Jr.,  and  US.  Representaii\e  Pierre  S.  du 
Pont  IV,  with  the  request  tliat  it  be  incor[30- 
raied  into  the  Congressional  Record. 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF   DELAWAHE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1973 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Delaware 
Is  faced  with  the  possibility  that  our  air 
service  will  be  permanently  discontinued. 
'We  are  of  cour.se  working  as  hard  as  we 
caia  to  see  that  this  doe.s  not  happen.  It  is 
Imperative  to  Delaware  that  we  succeed. 

Recently  the  Delaware  General  As- 
sembly passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No.  19.  voicing  the  oppo.sition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Delaware  to  the  termination  of 
this  service.  I  ask  that  tlie  resolution  be 
included  in  tlie  Record: 

Senate  Joint  RF_soLeTiON  No,  If) 
(Voicing  the  opposition  of  the  127th  General 

Assembly  of  the  Stat«  of  Delaware  and  the 

citizens  of  Delaware  to  the  termination  of 

certificate'd  air  service  in  the  State  r^f  Dthi- 

ware  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  B<;ard) 

Whereas,  there  is  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  Wa.shlng- 
ton  a  proceeding  captioned  "Wilmington 
Service  Investigation",  initiated  by  tlie 
Board  which  has  as  its  .stat«d  purpose  the 
elimination  of  all  ct  rtificated  air  service  into 
;uid  out  of  the  State  t'f  Delaware  which  will 
make  Delaware  tlie  only  state  in  the  fifty 
states  without  such  service;  and 

Whereas,  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  Ci\il 
Aeronautics  Board  affirmatively  acknowl- 
edged Delaware's  need  for  more  .ind  better 
commercial  air  service  and  refx-atedly  denied 
petitions  by  airlines  to  terminate  ser\-ices, 
tlie  most  recent  denial  of  ■which  was  1970; 
and 

Whereas,  the  airlines  presently  obligated  to 
service  Delaware  have  unilaterally  discon- 
tinued certain  service  in  violation  of  orders 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bcird  and  purpose- 
fully downgraded  and  rendered  inadequate 
service  and  now  u^e  those  created  conditior, 
in  the  attempt  to  Justifv  an  economic  need 
to  terminate  all  service;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  face  of  a  gasoline  ener;:y 
crisis,  with  our  hichways  already  over-bur- 
peoned  with  tranic,  with  the  attempt  of  the 
bankrupt  railroads  to  discontinue  rail  serv- 
ice in  the  entire  Northeast,  It  is  imperative 
to  Delaware's  economy,  future  development 
anti  the  welfare  oi  her  petple  that  she  retaiti 
and  upgrade  commercial  airline  service;  and 

Whereas,  the  GoveriK  r  of  Delaware  has  or- 
dered that  the  State  cf  Delaware  be  added 
a.s  a  party  to  and  join  In  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  127th  General  .'V.s.sembly  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  Hou.'ie  of  Representa- 
tives concurrmg  therein,  that  the  Delaware 
ttongres!,ional  delegation  be  advi-spd  of  the 
opposition  of  the  members  of  the  Delaware 
General  Assembly  and  the  citL'ens  of  Dela- 
ware to  the  proposed  elimination  cf  commer- 
cial air  service  in  this  State. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  127th 
General  Asisembly  of  the  .State  nf  Delaware 
go  on  record  as  vip(  rously  oppo.sinp  the  ces- 
sation of  commercial  air  service  and  reeam- 
mend  and  request  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Beard  consider  the  public  need  and  not 
merely  acquiesi-e  tu  the  airline  lobby. 

Be  it  further  re.suUed,  that  the  text  of  thi.s 
re  olution   be   spreail    upiii    tlie   Jt  urn.ils   of 


ELI."':0R   M.   GLENN 


Hon.  Yvor.rie  Brathv/ai'.e  Burke 

(•!    CM  lyrr.NiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE:-RESENTATIVES 

Thursdit'i.  June  28.  1973 

M-^.  BURKE  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Elinor  M,  Glenn  has  been  general 
mr'napcr  cf  the  Los  Anfcks  County  Em- 
ployees Union,  local  434  for  the  past  6 
years,  and  has  been  .tfUliatcd  v,ith  the 
Service  Em].>lnyees  International  Umon, 
AFI^CIO,  and  the  Los  Ancelcs  County 
Employees  Union,  local  4.34,  for  the  past 
'20  year,^-  She  is  one  of  the  few  women 
m  labor  to  achieve  such  leadership.  Eli- 
nor is  one  of  t.he  first  two  women  elected 
to  the  international  executive  board  of 
the  SEIU  in  May  1972,  Elinor  was 
selected  by  her  peers  to  preside  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Public  Workers  Committee 
of  the  Western  Conlerence  of  SEIU, 

The  executive  board  of  the  California 
State  Council  of  SEIU  is  another  board 
on  which  she  serves,  Elinor  is  also  a 
trustee  of  joint  council  No,  8  covering 
.southern  California  SEIU. 

During  the  past  20  years,  Elincr  Glenn 
has  organized  and  fought  for  the  low 
paid  Los  Angeles  County  hospital  work- 
ers. EUnor  was  head  of  an  independent 
unafllliated  umon  when  she  met  Georpe 
Hardy,  tlic  west  coast  director  of  SEIU 
to  discuss  afTuiation.  A  merger  re^ulted 
immediately. 

It  was  largely  throu&h  her  leadership 
eflorts  that  social  security  benefits  were 
v.on  for  Los  Angeles  Comity  employees. 

Ehnor's  dedication  to  the  working  poor 
resulted  in  organizing  the  unorganized 
public  hospital  v.orkers  when  most  of 
the  public  sector  ■^.vas  either  hostile  or 
pathetic  to  the  need  for  unioni.-'.ation  to 
solve  their  miserable  working  conditions 
and  low  pay.  Tlie  dressing  rooms  and 
rest  rooms,  in  the  heat  of  tlie  laundries, 
kitchens,  on  the  wards  and  in  the  labs, 
V as  Vvlicre  Elinor  signed  up  the  workers 
lo  become  active  union  members, 

Elinor  was  physically  removed  from 
the  premises  of  tlie  county  iiospital  1  day 
and  was  right  back  the  next  day  sign- 
ing up  the  workuig  poor.  The  wages  in 
those  days  was  S103  per  month.  Many  of 
the.sc  people  li.»d  lo  go  on  welfare  to  sup- 
plement their  earnings.  Under  her  lead- 
ership, tliese  workers  have  made  sub- 
stantial pauis  ni  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions, upgrading,  pronioUons,  and  up- 
ward mobility. 

She  led  the  fight  by  thousands  of  the 
ho.spital  woikers  agauist  demotions  and 
downgrading,  arid  won. 

Ehnor's  determination  to  build  tlie 
union,  to  mobili/,e  the  public  workers 
and  to  win  digniiy  for  theiuj-elves  as 
hr.st  cUi-ss  citi^tciis  led  lo  the  I'ust  major 
collective  bargaining  ordinances  in  tho 
State  ol  CalUornia  tor  publr.'  emj^loy oos. 


Under  Elinor's  leadership  the  union 
built  close  ties  with  the  community,  in 
tiie  iioluical,  religioas,  human  riglHs. 
civil  rights,  social  and  child  welfare,  and 
in  the  women's  rights  fields  not  only  m 
Los  Anpeles.  but  up  and  down  the  State 
of  California. 

The  Union  broke  through  and  won  ac- 
ceptance of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
to  seek  funding  lor  child  care  for  ciul- 
dren  of  hospital  employees. 

Elinor  is  a  leader  in  the  first  against 
discnm.mation  and  for  the  right  of  mi- 
norities not  only  to  be  recruited,  but  to 
be  in  po'.icy milking  positions;  for  lair 
testing  and  equal  ojiixirtunity. 

Elinor  has  worked  closely  with  trade 
union  education  programs  and  set  u.j 
stewards  classes.  She  has  brought  close 
ties  between  Local  434  and  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations  of  UCLA.  Local 
434  has  provided  scholarships  to  their 
members  to  attend  classes  at  UCLA  in 
collective  bargaining  and  negotiations  in 
the  public  sector.  Women's  rights  has  oe- 
come  one  of  Elinor's  contributions  in 
seminars  at  universities  and  in  the  age'i- 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Elinor  served  on  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee at  UCL.\  to  find  and  select  apj--- 
cant.s.  mainly  women  and  minorities  to 
tram  to  b'^come  future  me-diators,  arbi- 
trators, and  factfinders  in  the  public  sec- 
tor. Tills  training  prof  ram  was  sjionsored 
by  tlie  Feciera!  Government  Department 
of  Labor. 

Ehnor's  backi;round  in  New  York  Citv 
is  varied  and  rich.  After  he  graduated 
from  New  York  University  she  became 
a  teacher  of  the  underprivileged,  an 
actress  and  worktd  as  an  econom.ist  here 
in  Los  Anceles  When  she  ■«vent  on  a  job 
she  either  .ioined  the  existing  union  or 
organized  one  where  none  existed. 

This  marks  her  20tii  year  in  tlie  Ser.  - 
ice  Employee?  International  Union.  Lo-::  1 
434.  which  she  helped  build  from  700  to 
its  present  over  6.000  members.  Her 
motto  of  "An  in.1ur\'  to  one  is  an  injury  to 
all"  has  stood  her  and  t!;e  union  ;n  good 
st.ead  over  the  vears. 


ELECTiON    DAY    IMPROVEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  P.FrRFSENTATIVFS 
Ihursdav.  Ji.hc  2f:.  1973 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tl*»c- 
lion  of  1072  lias  ciemcnstrnted  the  need 
for  serious  n^fonn  of  our  electoral  proc- 
ess It  was  the  most  expen.-ive  campaicn 
in  our  histor>'.  and  resulted  in  a  voter 
turnout  of  only  55  percent  There  can  be 
no   doubt    th.at    chan.ces   are   necessary. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  makt  s 
some  basic  changes  that  would  give  re- 
newed voter  inierest  and  confidence  i:i 
the  eleetiunl  proce.--s 

My  bill  does  four  things.  First  it  mt^.kes 
election  day  a  national  holiday  Second. 
it  establislies  a  fixed  perii-id  when  House 
uinl  Soiiaic  piimaries  can  be  hold  Thud, 
it  :i\e.^  the  month  of  SeptcniU'r  iV>  liio 
time  whtMi  Frc-tdential  nominating  con- 
Vi:i:t:ciii  are  h-  Id.  Fourth,  the  bill  pro- 
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vides  for  simultaneous  voting  hours 
across  the  continental  United  States  in 
Presidential  elections. 

The  first  section,  to  de.->ignate  election 
day  as  a  national  holida\'  is  designed  to 
increase  voter  particip.ition.  This  will 
enable  more  people  to  vote  and  also  make 
u  possible  for  more  people  to  work  for 
tlie  candidate  cf  their  choice  on  election 
day. 

The  second  provision  would  establish 
a  definite  period  tor  Hou.sc  and  Senate 
primaries.  At  the  present  time  the  pri- 
maries start  in  March  and  go  through 
September.  If  the  actual  time  of  the  cam- 
paicn  can  be  reduced  then  tliese  goals 
can  be  reached. 

Shorter  campaigns  will  obviously  cost 
less.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  cam- 
paigns for  several  months,  under  my  pro- 
posals the  primaries  could  not  be  held 
before  August  1st  and  must  be  over  by 
the  end  of  September. 

Long  campaigns  bore  the  general  pub- 
lic. One  election  seems  to  fiow  into  the 
next.  By  making  the  campaign  period 
more  compact  citizens  might  well  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  candidates  and  the 
Issues.  Our  campaigns  are  too  long.  Many 
of  the  problems  of  1972  would  have  been 
eliminated  in  a  short  campaign. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  stipulates 
that  any  party  may  nominate  a  candi- 
date for  President  during  the  month  of 
September.  This  wouid  al.-o  have  the 
same  effect  of  cuttinu  down  on  tlie 
lenuth  of  the  campaiLin 

In  the  past,  before  ma.-'S  communica- 
tions, perhaps  there  was  a  need  for  a 
longer  campaii^n  period  to  !-;et  a  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people.  But  now 
with  television  and  radio  advertising  it 
IS  possible  to  run  a  national  campaign 
m  .5  or  6  weeks. 

Tliese  proposals  would  make  the  in- 
cumbent Congres.sman  or  Senator  a  bet- 
ter representative  of  the  people.  He  will 
be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  legis- 
lative process  durin.s:  the  first  6  months 
of  the  session  when  the  budgets  are 
being  prepared;  knowing  that  the  pri- 
mary can  be  no  earlier  than  the  first  of 
Au'-;ust. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  establish 
simultaneous  votint^  hours  in  Presiden- 
tial elections.  In  this  age  of  m.^tant  pre- 
dictions of  election  outcomes,  there  is  a 
\ery  real  problem  of  election  results  on 
tl'.e  east  coast  affectum  the  voter  atti- 
tude on  the  west  coast.  Some  voters  may 
feel  that  the  outcome  i.>  ob\ious  and 
.-tav  at  home.  While  thtir  main  interest 
may  have  been  the  Presidential  election 
by  stayinu  home,  they  w  ill  not  be  votui;-; 
for  the  other  offices  on  tlie  ballot. 

While  it  Is  really  impo.-^.^ible  to  taue 
liie  impact  of  thi.'^  problem  in  a  close 
election,  California,  with  its  large  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes,  could  have  a  real 
impact  on  the  final  winner. 

If  election  day  is  a  nat.oiial  holiday, 
11. f  12-hour  period  pro'.ided  should  ai- 
!o'v  everyone  to  vote. 

The  houis  in  the  bill  range  from  9 
am  to  9  ij.m.  on  the  ea>t  roa.-t  to  G  a.m. 
to  G  p  m.  on  the  we.st  coast.  This  would 
mean  that  all  polls  m  the  continental 
United  States  would  open  and  clo.'.e  at 
the.-ame  time. 
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This  bill,  ill  and  of  itself,  will  not  re- 
store the  confidence  in  our  political  .sys- 
tem. It  will  not  insure  record  voter 
turnout.  However,  tliese  are  significant 
.steps  that  will  modernize  our  electoral 
process  and  be  a  i)ositive  step  in  this 
direction. 


RUNAW.AY    YOUTH    ACT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

Of     M.\SS.^C  HCStTTS 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1973 

Ml.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ever  since  the  da.vs  of  Charles  Dickens' 
■'Olner  Twist,"  society  has  been  aware 
that  children  who  have  no  homes  have 
been  mistreated,  abused,  and  neglected. 
We  have  surely  come  a  long  way  in  pro- 
tecting children  from  the  exploitive  be- 
havior of  characters  like  Dickens'  Fagin. 
with  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
tect orphans  and  other  homeless  chil- 
dren But  there  is  one  group  which  has 
not  been  adequately  cared  for:  tho.^e 
who  have  run  away  from  home. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  runaway  has 
increased  diamatically  over  the  past 
several  years.  Some  have  linked  it  with 
a  decline  m  American  family  life.  Oth- 
ers have  suggested  that  runaways  are  a 
product  of  a  modern,  and  loosely  struc- 
tured society.  Whatever  the  cause, 
youths  are  leaving  home  at  an  estimated 
rate  ot  1  million  per  year.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Massachusetts  committee  on 
children  and  youth  calculated  that  over 
200.000  youths  under  age  18  run  away 
from  home  every  year  in  that  State. 

The  Massachusetts  study  found  that 
over  50  percent  of  the  youths  left  home 
because  of  a  family  argument;  in  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  a  direct  correlation 
between  the  runaway's  relationship  with 
the  adults  with  whom  he  or  .she  lives 
and  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  the 
runaway  act.  The  underlying  causes  are 
strikinqly  similar  to  the  immediate 
reason  for  departure. 

It  is  clearly  beyond  our  power  to  reach 
into  the  family  to  help  solve  the  emo- 
tional or  familial  problems  that  cause 
children  to  run  away  from  home.  But 
large  numbers  of  runawa.vs  create  a 
.social  problem  with  which  we  must  deal 
Runaways  who  flock  to  the  central 
citus.  with  no  shelter  or  means  of  .sup- 
port, camiot  merely  be  abandoned  to 
whatever  Fagin  might  be  lurking  in  the 
streets. 

Fortunately,  a  wide  variety  of  private, 
nonprofit  agencies  have  acted  to  a.ssist 
runaways  in  need  of  temporary  shelter 
and  support  Many  of  them,  operating  on 
mmiscule  budgets,  have  succeeded  in 
providing  professional  medical,  counsel- 
ing, and  legal  advice  to  runaways.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  these  programs  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  give  tiio.se 
youths  more  than  a  roof  over  their  heads 
and  the  kind  of  iiersonal  understanding 
and  attention  that  was  lacking  at  home 
and  preciiJitated  the  runaway. 

The  Senate  has  already  pa.ssed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  Federal  erants  to  these 
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agencies,  and  today  I  have  joined  Repre- 
sentative WiLLi.'\M  D.  Ford  in  introducing 
this  legislation  in  the  Hou.se.  The  bill 
would  not  deeply  involve  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  care  of  runaway  chil- 
dren. Nor  would  it  create  a  new  bureauc- 
racy to  deal  with  the  problem.  It  would 
simply  direct  the  Government  to  pav  90 
percent  of  the  cost,  for  up  to  SIO  million 
annually,  of  providing  shelter,  counsel- 
ing, and  medical  services  to  runaway 
children  in  established  community  run- 
away houses. 

Tills  approach  recognizes  the  ability 
and  concern  which  many  of  those  man- 
ning these  hou.ses  have  shown.  Since  run- 
aways generally  remain  close  to  home, 
support  of  local  agencies  would  facilitate 
the  reestablishment  of  contact  with  their 
Ija  rents. 

In  addition,  emjihasizing  treatment  by 
such  agencies  removes  the  runaway  from 
the  pre.ssures  of  the  legal  system's  ad- 
versary proceedings.  The  personal  prob- 
lems of  these  children  require  profes- 
sional attention  and  help  that  can  best 
be  provided  in  the  cooperative  atmos- 
phere of  the  community  runaway  house, 
and  not  in  the  .juvenile  courtroom. 

Specific  safeguards  against  the  unwar- 
ranted disclosure  of  records  dealing  with 
runaways  are  included  in  the  bill,  to  pro- 
tect these  children  from  embarrassing 
disclosures  that  would  only  add  to  their 
difficulties. 

Unless  Congress  acts  to  financially  as- 
sist community  shelters,  runaway  youths 
must  depend  on  the  beneficence  and 
dedication  of  those  few  who  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  their  plight.  Both 
they,  and  the  runaways,  deserve  the 
financial  support  and  recognition  con- 
tained in  the  Runaway  Youth  Act,  so 
that  no  youth  who  temporarily  leaves 
home  is  deprived  of  shelter,  medical  at- 
tention, counseling,  and  a  chance  to  re- 
turn home  safely. 


CONGRESSMAN  PATMANS  GRAND- 
DAUGHTER WINS  TEXAS  DEBATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

Of    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'V'riVES 

Thunday,  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend  and  colleague.  Mr. 
Pickle,  relative  to  the  forensic  accom- 
plishments of  Miss  Carrin  Foreman  Pat- 
man,  who  has  participated  on  the  debate 
team  that  has  won  the  State  debate 
championship.  Mi.ss  Patman  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  our  dean  of  the  Hou.se  and 
a  constituent  of  mine  of  whom  I  am 
very  proud.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  William  iBill*  Patman. 
who  are  distinguished  friends  and  ex- 
ceptionally respected  constituents.  Her 
lorensic  abilities  come  from  a  long  herit- 
age and  she  is  truly  to  be  commended 
and  congratulated.  Speaking  for  myself 
and  all  .south  Texas  we  are  indeed  proud 
of  Miss  Carrin  Foreman  Patman. 
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THE  CACHE  RIVER  PROJECT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    ail.NNLSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  number  of  .stream  channel- 
ization projects  has  been  questioned  by 
conservationists,  farmers,  and  hunters 
alike.  The  feasibility  and  success  of  these 
proposed  projects  are  in  doubt. 

One  cf  these  is  the  Cache  River  chan- 
nelization project  in  Arkansa.s.  On  the 
Cache  River  and  the  Bayou  Deview  in 
eastern  Arkansas,  a  total  of  232  miles 
of  scenic  river  would  be  straij'htencd  and 
dredged  by  Army  Engineers.  The  purpcse 
is  to  put  more  land  into  .soybean  produc- 
tion. 

However,  the  area  is  the  most  impor- 
tant wintering  area  for  mallard  ducks 
on  the  North  American  continent.  The 
transformation  of  the  river,  woodland 
and  marshes  ijito  a  scries  of  water-filled 
ditches  will  be  seriously  detrimental  to 
the  preservation  of  the  mallard's  life 
cycle,  not  to  mention  the  aesthetic 
beauty  of  the  river. 

Also,  development  of  this  $72  million 
drainage  project  would  destroy  some  of 
the  last  hardwood  forest  and  scenic  bot- 
tomlands in  Aikan;:iis. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  mj'  col- 
leagues the  followi!ig  friend  of  the  court 
brief  filed  on  behalf  of  Minnesota  cit- 
izens in  support  of  the  Arkansas  en- 
vironmentalists' suit  against  the  Anny 
Corps  of  Engineers  Cache  River  project: 
[US    Di-trut  C"o\irt  f'.ir  llie  Eastern  District 

of    Arkiiusa-s,    Wrjiterii    Di^u^ion,   No.    LR - 

71-C-19111 

PETITUN    iOR    L*AVE    TO    APPEAB    AS 
AlIlCVS    CCHIAE 

(Environment.il  Defense  Fwicl,  Inc  .  At- 
y.HJT-ns  Wildlife  Pederatir.ii.  Arkaii^ns  Ecolipy 
Center,  Ellis  TTircKkmortoii.  Pratt  Remmel, 
Jr  ,  niKi  Mrs  G;ile  Eddnv.  Plaint  ifts,  vs  Rob- 
ert F.  Froeiiike.  Serretnry  ot  the  .Army.  Gen- 
eral Frederirk  B  Clarke,  Cliief  nf  Engineers, 
Corps  of  Erjgineers  cf  the  Unite<l  States 
Armv.  C^ache  River-Bayoi  DeView  Improve- 
inctit  District,  Defendan'sl . 

(Arkan.sas  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 
Plaintiff,  vs.  John  Getson.  S  L  Simpson, 
Anderson  Wells,  F.  D.  Miinger.  Owen  Burton, 
John  Conner,  Donald  Cam  and  Raymond 
Carloch,  Defendants). 

Comes  now  the  State  of  Minnesota  by 
Warren  Spannatis.  its  Attorney  Gener;.i, 
Petitioner  herein,  and  respectfully  prays 
leave  of  the  Cotirt  to  file  a  Brief  as  amirns 
curiae  In  the  above-entilled  causes  and  to 
otherwise  appear  in  said  causes,  and  as  rea- 
sons therefor  states: 

1.  The  State  of  Minnesota  nnntially  spends 
In  excess  of  $250,000  in  prodticinp  mallard 
ducks  and  other  forms  of  waterfowl  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  .Slate  of  Minne- 
sota and  of  other  states  alonp  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Flyway,  which  in<  hide  parts  of  all  of 
the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Michif'an,  Wisconsin.  Illinois.  Ohio.  Indiana. 
Kentiuky.  Tenncs.see.  Arkansas.  Mississippi. 
I^imsiana  and  Alabnn-'a. 

2.  Tlie  citizens  of  the  St.ite  of  Minnesota 
annually  spend  in  excess  of  three  nnllion 
dollars  per  year  in  harvesting  mallard  ducks 
in  tlie  State  of  Minnesntn.  Approximately 
175.000  Minnesotans  anmially  engage  In  wa- 
terfowl hunting. 
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3.  A  substantial  por'.ion  of  the  ducks  which 
are  produced  in  tlie  Stale  of  Minnesota  de- 
pend for  V.  inter  habitat  on  mar.-li  areas  of 
-Vri-.ar.saj.  One  of  the  major  areas  of  winder 
iiaoit^t  of  the  S'.,ate  of  Arkan.sas  is  situatetl 
lii  the  area  ol  tlie  Cache  River-lSayou  De- 
View  project. 

4.  The  construction  of  tlie  Caclie  Piver- 
E.iyou  DeView  project  would  matenally  and 
artversely  aflecl  the  interests  of  ilie  Stile 
of  Minnesota  m  the  f>opulati<jn  of  water- 
Jowl  which  llie  iilaie  of  Miiir.esoia  prcxiuces 
and  manages  for  the  benelil  of  it.-  cuiitn.s 
and  of  the  cii.i.eiis  of  the  slates  ccjr.piitin!: 
the  Mi.->sissippi  Vaiiey  Hyway. 

V\'iiercfore.  Petilioiier  resiiect  ively  prays 
t'ns  Court  tliat  it  »>e  allowed  to  file 
said  Brief  as  amicus  curiae  m  said  causes 
and  to  ot^erwi.se  appear  relative  to  wliether 
the  consiruciK  n  of  the  proposed  Cache 
River-iiayou  DeViCw  project  ..-,  in  confKrn.ny 
With  ledcral  law. 


VETO   OF   THE   SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS    ACT 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

CF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATlVEo 

Thur^duy.  June  28,  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  Ill  one  of  his  most  arrogant  and 
irresponsible  oct^s  since  taking  otlice.  Mr. 
Nixon  vetoed  the  Supplemental  Api:ro- 
priations  Act  which  contained  funds  nec- 
essary for  the  Federal  Government  to 
ccntiiiue  operating  through  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fibcal  year  which  ends  in  just 
3  more  days. 

As  his  rea.son  for  doing  so.  he  cited  the 
fact  that  the  act  contains  language  to 
jjrohibit  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
under  this  or  any  other  act  to  support 
U.S.  combrit  oijerations  in.  over,  or  oil 
the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over 
Laos.  Mr.  Nixon  says  that  this  language 
v.ould  "cripple  or  destroy"  the  chance-s 
for  an  effective  negotiated  peace  .settle- 
ment in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  what  is  Mr.  Nixon 
donig  ncgotiatini;  a  peace  settlement  in 
Cambodia  now  ?  What  are  his  legal  j  usti- 
fications  for  cari-ymg  on  hostile  activities 
in  that  area  of  the  world  in  the  first 
placed  We  are  not  at  war.  To  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Nixon  ran  his  1972  campaign 
on  the  assurance  that  ■peace  is  at  hand." 
We  have  received  continued  assurances 
ever  since  then  that  cveryUiing  was 
under  control  over  m  Southeii.st  Asia.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  why  doe,s  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  insist  on  veto- 
ing a  vitally  important  bill  simply  be- 
cause it  includes  language  which  pro- 
hibits him  from  doing  something  he  has 
no  legal  authority  to  do  to  begin  wiUi? 

The  Sujjplemental  Appropriations  Act 
Mr.  Nixon  so  arrogantly  vetoed  today  wa-s 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  wa^  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  240  to  172  in  this 
body  and  by  a  vote  of  81  to  11  in  the  other 
body,  and  I  submit  Uiat  it  is  tune  Uiat 
Mr.  Nixon  started  listening  to  the  elected 
Repre.sentatives  of  the  people  and  not 
his  own  little  clique  of  White  House 
advisers. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  L^nited  States  to  stand  u;o 
to  the  President— to  serve  notice  upon 
him  that  we  intend  to  reassert  ourselves 
m  tlie  decisionmakn.u  process  of  this 
country — and  to  remind  hini  Uiat  the 
executive  branch,  m  spite  of  wliat  he 
niay  uish.  is  only  one  of  tliree  coequ.  1 
branches  of  our  Government.  War  mak- 
mg.  however  carried  on.  must  be  at  Xhf 
will  of  the  peoiilc.  expressed  through 
their  elected  rcpresentat.ve?,  not  at  the 
whim  of  the  generals,  the  colonels  or 
the  President. 

Mr  Si-x\cker.  you  iiiay  recall  thai 
wiicn  tins  body  pas.sed  tlie  Long  and 
Add..bbo  amendments  last  month  which 
cor.ta.ined  ici.'-uage  similar  to  the  lan- 
guage m  the  act  now  before  us.  thru 
Secretary  oi  Defrn.^e  Elliot  Richardson 
announced  that  the  /Tixon  administra- 
tion would  simply  u  ?  ether  funds  to 
contmuc  the  bombmi.  of  Cambodia.  Ti.is 
i^  just  one  exa.mj3le  ol  v. hat  I  mean  uhen 
I  refer  to  the  Nixon  adnimistration  .s  ar- 
ro;-'aiit  and  eontcininiul  attitude. 

In  voting  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
.Su!>plemental  .^pproi:r:ations  Art  now 
before  us.  we  can  send  Mr  Nixon  a  me^- 
s.Ttrc  We  can  .serve  lum  notice  Uiat  the 
Conyrcis  and  the  pcoi  le  of  the  Uni'ed 
States  are  no  longer  v.  jlling  to  put  up 
Willi  lus  arrogance — and  we  can  force 
lum  to  discontinue  once  and  for  all  the 
waste  01  the  taxp.iyers'  money  and 
.■=enselps.s  bombinsi.  de<;truction  and  kill- 
ing wiiich  continues  to  take  place  in  the 
name  of  cur  country  o\er  in  Soulhea.st 
Asia. 

In  refa'-ing  to  accept  tlie  veto  of  liiis 
act.  we  may  also  assure  tliat  our  Gov- 
ernment Will  continue  to  function  fr,r 
tiie  remamder  of  the  week,  that  our 
Federal  employees  wii:  receive  their  pay- 
checks at  the  end  of  this  month,  and 
that  the  flow  of  social  secuiity  benefi's 
to  some  2.'j  million  .Aiiieiican  people  Will 
not  be  dLsiupted. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  lu^.'e  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  to 
override  this  veto  so  ihrit  the  Sup^'Ie- 
mental  Appropriations  Act  mav  become 
law. 


JOH.V     D.     M.AiARrHUR— FLORIDAS 
ACCESSIBLE  BILlION.MRt 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

C!     FI  OF.TD.\ 

IN  n-HE  HOUSE  OF  RETKESEyfTATIVES 
Thur^duij.  June  2S,  1973 

Mr  ROGERS.  Mr.  Sj  eaker.  in  a  rccrrt 
Now  "i'oi  k  Times  article.  Jon  Nordheinicr 
writes  of  tlie  life  of  one  of  the  great  build- 
ers of  tlie  St.ate  of  Florida.  John  D.  Mac- 
Arthur.  SiiKt^  mo\ing  to  Fionda  m  ti:e 
1920's.  Jphn  Mae.'^rthur  has  been  uistru- 
ment^il  in  the  State's  t  "-eniendous  srrowth. 
and  has  pursued  the  de'  elopment  of  the 
area  throuuh  many  a  battle  and  contro- 
versy I  insert  m  the  Rreorp  at  this  point 
Mr.  Nordhcimcrs  accoiuit  of  a  fascinat- 
ing interview  with  a  faM mating  man: 

Florida's   .\ccTS«=mr  Pn.itoNAiRr 
(By    Jon    Nordheimen 
S-.Ncrn   Ist.ANT    Fi  A  —  !^\irrr.nn(ied    by    '.Vie 
clatter  of  dislies  and   the   lUuk   if  convtr- 
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i-.i'ioii.  Joiiii  D.  MacArUua.  C(i;:ii'  jjobiiljly 
ihe  naiion  ri  mos:  accessible  biliioi.aire.  runs 
lii-i  real  estate  and  iusuraiuc  empire  from 
a  CDrner  table  in  the  cotlce  .^liuj)  oi  the  Colon- 
nades Hotel  here. 

Women  in  .straw  hats  and  b.i'.lunt:  suits 
trot  by  !ii.s  table  on  the  way  to  the  beach. 
pa.i>ing  a  .steady  stream  of  petitioners  and 
hucksters  who  line  tip  each  day  to  curry 
lavor  from  Mr.  MacArthur.  who  -sits  stone- 
i.i 'ed  and  skeptical  between  a  bilex  cotlee 
pi.',  and  a  telephone. 

■  Thi,  ia  the  greatest  racket.'  lie  later  con- 
fided to  a  visitor,  allowing:  a  smile  to  crack 
hi.-  i;rani:e  face. 

■It  I  look  these  t;uys  up  to  my  o.Tice  |  in 
the  hotel  penthoiiael  Id  have  to  be  cour- 
teous to  them  Here  I  can  Just  cet  up  and 
v.alk    otr    into   the   kitchen   and   hide  " 

Recetitly.  Mr.  MacArthur  threatened  to 
take  a  longer  walk.  He  complained  bitterly 
tliat  conservatiotusts  and  'otiier  obstriic- 
t;oni:5:s'  were  forcmy  liim  out  of  Florida, 
where  m  the  last  18  years  he  has  built  a 
real  estate  fortune  almo-:  eciual  to  his  im- 
mense holdings  m  the  Bankers  I.ife  and  Cas- 
ualty Corporation,  the  Chicaeo-based  insur- 
ance company  he  built  from  scratcii  duriii!,' 
t;;e  Depression 

Hi.s  ire  had  been  aroused  by  a  number  of 
le^al  citations  that  halted  work  on  his  de- 
velopments in  Florida,  where  he  is  the  single 
l.irtie.^t  private  landowner,  holdn.t;  thousands 
of  acres  of  choice  real  estate 

Speaking  like  a  character  m  'The  Front 
Pai;e.'  the  play  about  Chirai^o  jotirnnlism 
written  by  his  brother,  the  lare  Cliarcs  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  Ben  Hecht.  he  bluntly  lays  his 
trouble  at  the  do<:)r  of  boarded  jerks  and 
little  old  ladies  who  call  me  a  dc-poiler  o: 
the  environment 

He  snorts  with  dcri-ion  durinir  an  inter- 
view and  pours  him.self  a  fresh  cup  t'f  black 
cotlee  from  the  handy  Hiiex  poi  one  of  the 
20  cups  or  more  he  gulps  in  a  dav  Some  peo- 
ple have  been  saying  nasty  thiiu'.s  like  that 
about  John  MacArtliur  for  most  of  his  76 
vears  and  throughotit  nis  life  he  has  savored 
tr.e  joy  of  bestuig  ius  detractors 

Using  language  that  is  often  unprnnable. 
lie  attacks  his  collective  foes  chuckling  like 
a  n:an  who  fought  hard  and  well  against  the 
odds  aiid  emerged  from  the  scraps  with  hard- 
ijoiied  iiumor  and  a  mountain  of  money. 

This  combat ivene.^s  tan  be  traced  to  his 
family  background  He  was  the  voungest  of 
four  sons  born  to  a  dirt  farmer  who  had 
tiirntd  evangelist  and  .settled  in  Chicago. 
Tiie  father  in->tilled  in  his  sons  a  Calvinist 
regard  for  money  that  was  re.-.pected  bv  all 
the  SOILS  except  Charlie,  a  two-lisied  drinker 
a:id  bon  vivai.r 

My  father  said  If  yoti  own  a  cow  don't 
b  .V  milk.'  '  Mr  MacArthur  recalled  It  was 
ail  adage  he  applied  as  a  p'jor  lut.n  starling 
in  the  insurance  busiiiess  in  Ch.icago  nearly 
a  half  centur.-  ago  when  he  lived  out  of  the 
off'e  he  worked  m  It  still  -.  evidfnt  today 
in  his  decision  to  reside  lu  a  liolel  he  owns 

With  the  help  of  aii  older  brother  he 
S'l'iuired  the  small  Marf|uette  I.ife  Insurance 
Company  for  47  500  m  \'.^^S  and  kept  it  afloat 
tiirou^h  the  rock-bottom  vear.s  of  the  De- 
prr-  lion  because  he  says  he  ■.vas  too  stubborn 
•',  'if  It  go  under 

I  had  -hot  my  mouth  off  to  niv  brothers 
a'o'.,.t  making  a  big  succe-s  .v>  I  couldn't 
tt.row  Iti  the  sponge  when  lliliif.  got  tough 
i.lTtr  29.  Insurance  companies  wore  going 
'J'.',  aii  uronnd  me  like  iigii' -  rin  a  Cliri.itmas 
trte.  bat  I  was  afraid  to  adii.i"  lailare  '  he 
•ii.d 

I  v.:t:-.  in  a  .■•'>nie'Aihat  bet'er  p'isiiion  than 
■;.'•  bigi'er  established  firm.-,  becuu  ,e  I  had 
J  . .:  rniide  a  fresh  .tar'  and  didn't  have  too 
inanv  dead  fiorses  to  burv  I  didn''  have  anv 
a  _s*t-;  bur  I  didn  I  have  any  liabilities  eitiier 
ar.a    tne   liabilities   were  d'- tr'/Ving   llie   big 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which  had  expensive  overhead,  couldn't  ai- 
ford  to  collect  premiums  of  less  than  $5.  Mr 
MacArthur.  living  off  the  sales  commissions 
he  earned  himself,  was  hawking  term  policies 
on  the  streets  of  Chicago  for  almost  any 
amount  he  could  get.  even  a  client's  lunch 
money. 

"If  he  had  -52  in  his  pocket.  I  sold  him  a 
policy  for  that  and  told  him  to  mail  in  a 
dollar  or  two  eacli  month.  "  he  said. 

In  1935  he  accjuired  Bankers  Life,  then  a 
liny  bankrupt  concern,  for  the  $2,500  im- 
pairment against  it.  Tlte  new  investment 
almost  forced  Mr.  MacArthur  out  of  business 
when  he  was  hit  by  four  death  claims  in  the 
first  month  he  owned  the  company.  At  one 
point  his  assets  shrunk  to  less  than  $100 

But  the  Depression  eventually  proved  a 
honaiY/a.  as  Bankers  Life  began  gobbling  up 
a  large  share  of  the  market  relinquished  by 
the  faltering  major  companies. 

'My  competitors  saw  me  as  a  little  whip- 
pcrsnapper  coming  up  that  they  had  to 
stop.  "  Mr.  MacArthur  recalled,  relishing  th.e 
memory  across  the  decades  from  his  Florida 
penthou.se. 

"They  got  together  and  tried  to  put  the 
screws  to  me.  They  had  the  I.R.S.  on  my  tail 
and  the  Post  Office  was  crawling  all  over  me 
looking  for  violations. 

■  And  the  insurance  commissioners  ganged 
tip  tin  me  and  tried  to  put  me  out  of  busi- 
ness in  every  state  where  we  had  an  office 
saying  we  weren't  paying  off  on  claims  and 
I  wa^ii  t  paying  my  agents  properly.  But  I 
won  all  those  fights  because  I  ■wasn't  guilty." 

Bv  the  mid-hfties.  Mr.  MacArthur  had 
reached  the  pantheon  of  success  in  America. 
Fortune  magazine  named  him  as  one  of  tiie 
country's  ncliest  men. 

"The  big  boy.s  took  me  info  the  club  then," 
he  said  with  a  laugh.  "They  say  good  morn- 
ing to  me  now.  They  told  me  they  tried  to 
catch  me  Willi  my  foot  off  fir.st  base,  but  I 
was  dov.li  to  second  by  the  time  they  threw 
the  ball   " 

Then  he  laughed  some  more,  a  deep,  grav- 
elly roar  that  seemed  to  contain  more  mis- 
chief than  merriment. 

His  Florida  venture,  like  most  of  the  things 
th.iT  have  enriched  him.  grow  out  of  some- 
onr-  el.se  s  calamitv. 

'I  am  not  a  builder."  he  likes  to  say, 
•  Iin  a  savior.  When  someone  gets  caught 
in  a  wringer  they  call  me  to  get  out" 

A  mortgage  failure  "dropped  a  chunk  of 
Florida  property  in  my  lap  about  18  years 
ago  "  Tlie  "chunk"  was  more  than  G.OOO  acres 
of  valuable  real  estate  in  Palm  Beach  County. 

Mr.  MacArthur  had  the  capital  and  the 
de-ire  to  wheel  and  deal  in  the  Florida  land 
boom,  which  started  in  the  fifties,  grew  in 
tiie  sixties  and  is  still  increasing  today. 

The  linchpin  of  his  loriune,  which  lielped 
liim  profit  from  his  real  eslale  holdings,  is 
Bankers  Life.  The  insurance  company,  of 
whifii  be  is  owner  as  well  as  chairman  and 
president,  has  a.ssets  today  of  more  tlKui 
*8:j8-million  Among  his  other  important 
holdings  are  controlling  interests  in  the  Un- 
I'jii  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Dal- 
las and  the  Certified  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  .Siierman  Oaks.  Calif. 

His  Florida  companies — Royal  .Aniernan 
Industries,  Inc  and  the  Southerii  Realty  ano 
Utili'v  Company — own  huge  tracts  of  land 
and  power  and  sewerage  plants  on  both  tlir 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  He  has  more  Ihan 
25,000  acres  m  Palm  Beach  County  alone,  in- 
cluding almost  all  of  the  undeveloped  acreage 
adjoining  the  Florida  T  urnpike 

A  decide  ago.  after  developing  Palm  Bea'h 
Gardens,  a  residential  community  of  B  500 
n-.ldents.  Mr  MacArthur  was  angered  when 
the  state  refused  to  build  a  turnpike  exit 
lr>  the  town,  so  he  paid  the  cost  $450,000 
out  ol  his  own  pocket,  thereljv  enhiiM'iiif, 
the  value  of  his  O'lier  properly  in  the  vicln- 
I'y  by  maiiv  millloi]  , 

A'  fir.'  he  a''r:i'ted  ii'ieiilion  in  Florid-i 
i<,r   h:     i-ilorf  ,   I'l   proleil   the  envlroiiiiienl . 
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spendmi:  thousands  of  dollars  to  replant 
trees  and  reroute  roads  around  esthetic  ti'.es 
wluU'  other  developers  were  bulldozing  the 
land  into  subtropical  ghettos. 

"But  now  the  pendulum  has  swung  the 
other  way  and  the  obstructionists  have  gone 
overboard."  he  said,  explaining  why  he  has 
threatened  to  pull  out  of  Florida  if  he  can 
fimire  a  way  to  do  so  without  losing  monc\ 
on  his  investments.  However,  this  position 
seems  to  imply  that  Mr.  MacArthur  is  not 
going  anywhere  soon. 

■  The  conservationists  are  well-meaning 
people  who  simply  just  don't  know  wiia 
the  hell  they  are  talking  about."  he  said 
"Rig'nt  now'  they're  on  a  wetlands  binge 
"i'ou  can't  drain  your  property,  they  tell  you 
It  might  hurt  tlie  alligators." 

The  gruff  sarcasm  colors  his  voice  as  he 
iinwrajjs  his  third  pack  of  cigarettes  for  tlu- 
d.'iy. 

"Has  anyone  ever  justifted  the  existence 
of  an  alligator'.'"  he  went  on.  "They  eat  cat- 
tle and  dogs.  When  they  start  eating  kid 
the  public  is  going  to  feel  different  abou' 
them.  Let's  stuff  a  lew  and  put  them  in  .i 
nui.seum  and  get  rid  of  the  rest." 

His  critics  have  responded  with  the  chargf 
that  a  conservationist  by  1900  standard- 
could  be  a  menace  to  the  environment  toda\ 

"It's  true  that  when  Mr.  MacArthur  cie- 
ated  some  land  developments  he  went  to 
some  expeii.se  to  spare  some  trees,"  remark"(l 
Dr.  Dwight  Goforth.  regional  biologist  for 
the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Cciiinnission. 

■  But  he  also  owns  utility  and  sewerage 
plants  on  tliese  properties  that  pump  wastf 
iuio  canal.-,  that  kill  lish  and  make  the  water 
unsnle  for  huinHii  contact.  The  habitat  sim- 
ply can't   survive  under  .snich  conditions  " 

Mr.  MacArthur  scoffs  at  the  dictum  tha' 
'  puts  the  needs  of  lish  before  the  needs  rji 
man."  Furthermore,  he  is  incensed  at  wlur 
he  feels  are  arbitrary  laws  that  have  created 
a  plethora  of  regulatory  agencies  that  in- 
hibit development  without  consideration  or 
the  rights  of  ownership. 

"Hell.  I  was  born  m  the  last  century  wlieu 
private   property   was   respected.  "   he  said 

"Now  we  have  a  new  philosophy  that  says 
a  man  can't  fully  use  his  Investment,  Unfor- 
luiur.ely.  the  obstruclionists  have  a  ver\  Ijad 
example  in  what's  happened  to  Miami.  Mi- 
ami IS  New  '\'ork  with  sunshine,  and  For: 
Lauderdale  is  moving  fast  in  the  saini' 
direction. 

'I'm  for  correcting  every  valid  thing  tliai 
we  are  presently  doing  wrong,  but  I  wan' 
.'omeone  more  tlian  a  schoolboy  or  a  hou^e- 
VMie  to  prove  (o  me  it's  wrong." 

Mr.  MacArlliur's  jjaper  assets  iiavc  growii 
to  tiie  point  v.here  lie  can  probably  call  hiiii- 
self  a  billionaire  and  go  unchallenged. 

".Some  people  say  I'm  worth  uniplceir. 
jiUions,"  he  reintirked.  "but  I  feel  like  H  I. 
Hum  wlien  he  says  tlial  vou're  not  very  riih 
if  you're  alile  to  count  all  vour  money." 

SliU,  Mr.  MacArthur  leads  a  relatively  fru- 
gal—.some  say  par.->iinoiiious-  existence  with 
no  retinue  of  servants,  chaulfeuis  or  publn- 
relations  men. 

He  drives  a  dusiv  four-year-old  Cadilla' 
with  more  than  50,000  miles  on  it;  tlies  toiir- 
i.-.t  on  commercial  flights  to  his  Chicago. 
Uallu.  and  Los  Angeles  offices  (  "My  lail  tils 
\erv  nicely  in  a  louri.-st  .seal'  i  .  and  siiends  a 
1  Diisiderable  amount  of  lime  running  around 
hi.,  I'lurida  holi-1  (jii  errands  for  his  guests. 

.S|)"al<ing  of  llic  hotel  on  tins  2'j-mile- 
loiig  1  .iiiiid  aijiMit  10  miles  north  of  Palm 
ljc;tc  h,  he  said  : 

•  I  liouglit  tills  iKjtel  t)ccau.-.c  doiiicsiic  liel|) 
was  liard  to  get  and  I  tigured  il  I  had  \\\\ 
own  liotcl  I'd  just  ring  for  room  sei',  u  e  when 
I  needed  soiiielhing.  Now  I  ha\c  to  woir'. 
about  e.  i-rvone  else"  ,  maid 

"KviTV  oiire  111  a  while  ..oiiie  gue-l  eon- 
fii.es  nil  v.'iili  the  niaiiilenance  iniuiae.iT  I 
SUpp'.  '■    I  111    link',    the'.    (Inut    think    Ini    !  h'' 
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janitor  I  go  ahead  and  do  the  repairs  I  can 
fix  everything  but  a  politician.  I  never  had 
anv  luck  with  them." 

There  have  been  times,  though,  when  Mr. 
MacArtliur  played  the  role  of  a  millionaire 
to  ihe  liill.  In  the  fifties  he  produced  plays 
on  Broadway  and  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
I  heal  re  Arts  magazine. 

In  1965.  he  paid  $25,000  to  random  the  Dc- 
Long  star  ruby,  v.liich  had  Ijeen  stolen  from 
Ihe  American  Mu.-oum  of  Natural  History  in 
.Vi  w  'i'ork. 

He  brushed  this  ad\cnture  off,  however, 
liy  noting:  'I've  played  hands  of  poker  for 
more  than  that," 

Three  years  ago  he  suffered  a  serious  illness 
and  said  he  underwent  surgery  for  cancer  of 
the  stomach.  But  since  then  he  has  come 
back  with  a  bounce  and  even  resumed  the 
presidency  of  Bankers  Life  when  the  man  he 
had  named  to  replace  him  10  years  ago  re- 
tired 

"This  is  my  last  year  m  that  job,  though. 
I'm  going  to  find  a  new  man  for  the  job  from 
inside  the  organization."  he  said. 

Mr.  MacArthur  has  one  son  and  a  number 
of  grandchildren,  but  the  bulk  of  his  wealth 
has  been  earmarked  for  a  foundation  that  is 
still  without  special  plans  or  purpose  in  the 
disperseinent  of  his  fortune. 

He  says  he  does  not  want  to  administer 
the  estate  from  the  grave  but  so  far  lie  has 
failed  to  hnd  a  lasting  monument  for  a 
long  career. 

"I  don't  have  many  friends.  "  he  remarked 
the  other  day.  and  it  was  difficult  to  judge 
from  his  voice  if  it  was  said  with  regret. 
"They're  either  jealous  or  road  something 
about  me  in  the  newspapers  that's  not  quite 
true.". 

His  voice  fell  for  a  moment  from  the  glee- 
ful range  of  wisecracking  tliat  had  preceded 
this  fugitive  comment. 

"Money's  the  name  of  the  game."  he  said. 
"If  I  played  poker  for  matches  I'd  want  all 
Ihe  matches.  I  want  to  win  I'm  a  stinkin' 
loser." 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  SUCCESS 
STORY:  HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BAT- 
TAGLIESE— PATERSON  PACKING 
CO..  INC. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

of     NLW    Jf.RSKY 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE.SENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  28.  1973 

Ml-.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  pleasure 
of  great  personal  dedication  and  always 
working  to  the  peak  ot  one's  ability  with 
.sincerity  of  purpo.se  and  deteiiiiination 
to  fulfill  a  life's  dream — that  is  the  &uc- 
re.s.s  of  the  opportunity  of  Amei'ica — and 
the  mark  of  distinction  in  our  society  of 
"the  self-made  man.  " 

Do  you  and  our  colleagues  remember 
the  last  time  you  lieard  that  expiession: 
"the  self-made  man."  It  was  most  re- 
freshing to  read,  and  I  wanted  to  sliare 
with  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  my  warm  feelings,  of  good  will  in 
tlic  substance  of.  a  I'ecent  news  article 
that  appeared  in  one  of  New  Jersey's 
most  prestigious  newspapers.  The  Pater- 
son  News,  extollmi'.  the  life's  pursuits 
and  expressing  the  vigorous  elTorls.  and 
haiipme.ss  derived  tlieiefrom.  of  a  most 
liistinRuislied  citi/en  and  his  good  family 
of  my  Eighth  Congressional  District. 
Slate  of  New  Jei.sey.  close  friend  and 
gieat  American— the  Honorable  William 
M.  Battagliese -whose   aspirations   and 


s'access  in  the  maiastream  of  America's 
business  enterprises  does  indeed  portray 
a  great  American  success  .story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  insert  here  in  our  hi.storic 
.iournal  of  Congress  a  copy  of  this  news 
rejjort  which  so  eloquently  enfolds  the 
real  lieartbeat  and  i)ulse  of  America — 
Die  businessman  and  his  family— and 
tlie  dream  and  achievements  of  Bill  Bat- 
tagliese  who  climbed  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess in  the  great  American  way  in  a 
tradition  that  .serves  a.s  a  .shining,  ex- 
ample to  all  of  us — and  particularly  the 
youth  of  America — v.ith  the  warmth  of 
inspiration  and  hope  that  is  ever  present 
in  our  land  of  opportunity.  It  was  in- 
deed my  great  privilege  to  oflTiciate  at  the 
dedication  celebrating  the  opening  of  his 
latest,  most  modern  food  handling  facil- 
ity in  Paterson,  N.J..  la.st  year  and  as 
Bill  Battauliese  and  his  family  celeorate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Paterson  Packing  Co..  Inc..  their 
family  business  of  great  distinction 
in  our  community.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  to  .join  with  me  in 
national  recognition  of  his  lifetime  of 
devotion  to  serving  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple with  his  outstanding  business  enter- 
prises and  many  years  of  dedicated  civic 
leadership  throughout  our  district.  State 
and  Nation.  A  copy  of  the  Paterson  News 
feature  story  of  a  great  American.  Bill 
Battagliese.  and  the  20tli  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Paterson  Packing  Co.. 
Inc.  is  as  follows: 
P.^rtRsoN    Packing   Co.   Inc.   Ch.fbr.\ti.s   lis 

20TH    AnNIVERS.^P.V    in    BlSINESS 

Friends  and  business  as.-,ociates  through- 
out the  State  are  offering  hearty  congratula- 
tions today  to  a  .self-made  man  whose  c<'nir- 
iige.  faith  and  hard  work  make  it  po.-.sible  for 
him  to  ob.serve  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  a  successful  meat  prtK-essing  and 
packaging  business.  'Ihe  man  i.v  William  M. 
Battaglie.se,  a  native  of  Paterson  .md  resident 
of  Fair  Lawn,  and  hi-s  companv  is  the  P.iter- 
son  Packing  Co..  Inc  of  220  Sixth  Ave  .  Haw- 
thorne Battagliese  says  that  his  lir.-t  mtere-t 
in  the  meat  processing  and  packing  business 
goes  back  as  far  as  his  days  as  a  junior  at 
Eastcide  High  School  m  Paterson.  One  day. 
in  the  hope  of  making  him  suk.  two  of  his 
friends  took  him  to  visit  the  Fair  Lawn 
Slaurrlitcr  House.  It  turned  out  that  it  was 
his  friends  who  became  ill.  He  was'-o  fascin- 
ated by  the  meat  processing  he  sa->v  there 
that  he  decided  he  must  .somehow  become  in- 
volved in  this  business.  He  says,  "It  wa.-^  then 
ihat  I  knew  what  I  would  liice  to  do  in  the 
luiure,  but  at  ihis  .stage  i!  uas  jusi  a  dream. 

■  I  still  had  a  year  and  a  half  to  finish  in 
high  .schoi"il.  Then  I  would  need  ihe  money 
to  vpiituro  into  a  Inismess  I  knew  a!mo-t 
nothing  alnnu."  In  T.t35.  he  graduated  from 
lugh  school  after  which  he  worked  at  several 
jobs  in  an  effort  to  save  m(>ney  so  he  might 
start  his  own  business  ".All  the  lime,  "  he 
says.  "I  kept  dreaming  of  that  day  at  tlie 
slanghtor  hou.->e  " 

In  1937.  he  met  Eli.abeth  Tumminiello  of 
raier-.on.  the  daughter  of  a  butcher  and  m 
19.19  they  were  married  He  is  quick  to  ex- 
press Ins  gratitude  lor  his  wife's  encour.ige- 
nieiit  and  work  in  linally  roali.-iiig  his  dream 
o!  st.ining  his  own  business  IVi)  years  later. 
he  took  a  job  as  a  truck  driver  lor  .Arnunir 
and  l"o  in  Paterson.  and  after  three  and  n 
h.ilf  vears  wa--  promoted  to  the  receiving  and 
shipping  department  During  one  and  a  half 
\e.u"s  111  charge  of  the  department  he  made  it 
Ills  business  to  become  acquninied  with  the 
procedures  ^'i  all  their  other  ci-'inpany  de- 
partments   lu   particular    ho  says,  this  gave 


him  a  good  opjx)riuniiy  to  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  salesmanship.  In  1946.  he  was 
again  promoted,  this  time  to  route  salesman, 
a  job  which  he  lield  for  the  next  two  year^ 
Then  in  1948.  a  totally  unexpecied  offer 
of  a  loan  from  an  aunt  put  Batt.icliese  one 
step  closer  lo  his  dream.  He  accepted  the 
offer  gratefully  and  quit  his  job  with  Armour, 
again  grateful  for  ilie  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired while  employed  by  ihe  company.  With 
the  loan  from  his  aunt,  he  bought  a  used 
icc-relrigerated  truck,  loaded  it  with  a  va- 
riety of  meat  products  and  began  knockmc 
on  the  doors  of  butchers,  restaurants  and 
diners.  'Tt  w.is  not  as  easy  as  I  thought,  and 
there  were  many  discouraging  days  and  slerp- 
Icss  nights,'  he  says.  But  he  was  optimi.stic 
and  persistent  and  had  the  constant  encour- 
agement of  his  wife 

Battagliese  ucirked  dilieently  for  the  next 
fr.c  ye.nrs  as  a  wholesale  jobber  In  spite 
of  Ihe  fact  that  there  were  many  difficulties 
and  obstacles,  each  year  was  marked  by  .some 
progress  and  business  began  to  improve. 

Finally  m  1953.  Battagliese  joined  a  part- 
nership of  three  other  men  m  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Paterson  Packing  Co  .  Inc  Tlie 
Company  began  operations  at  118  River  St, 
m  Paterson  in  a  building  which  was  orig- 
inally occupied  by  Henry  Muh.s  and  Co  .  a 
meat  packing  business  which  has  started 
in  the  city  about  forty  years  before  this. 
Ihe  partnership,  however,  failed  to  work 
otii  and  after  several  years  was  dissolved 
when  Battagliese  bought  out  the  interests  of 
Ins  as.-ociates  and  became  the  .sole  owner  u: 
the  company.  He  determined  then  to  make 
Ihe  company  a  family  owned  and  operated 
enterpn.se. 

In  June.  1966.  his  son.  William  J  ,  a  grad- 
uate of  Fairleigli  Dickln.son  Universiiv. 
Joined  the  company  as  its  manager.  His  col- 
lege studies  and  training  in  business  ad- 
ministration ""i:rought  new  life  to  th.e  con:- 
pany.    says  Baiiaglie.se. 

Two  vears  la'er.  his  son  Jo.-.eph.  entered 
the  company  as  production  manager  .Ac- 
cording to  his  father,  "he  had  tilled  this  posi- 
tion splendidly.  " 

Battagliese's  daughter.  Maryann.  h.ns  also 
detoted  her  talents  and  energies  to  help  in 
bringing  the  company  to  its  current  state  of 
succe-s.  As  a  high  school  student  attending 
St.  Luke's  High  School  in  Ho-Ho-Kiis.  she 
.■serxed  as  an  assistant  bookkeepe-  for  the 
company  during  \3cations  and  her  spare 
hours.  Following  her  graduation,  while 
studying  at  ilie  Berkeley  Secretarial  Schcnil 
in  East  Orange  she  continued  to  .serve  the 
company  during  her  spare  liouis 

Witli  his  wife.  Elizabeth,  serv:  :  as  treas- 
urer of  the  company.  Battaglle.se  remarks. 
"My  lirm  has  become  a  clo.se  knit  family 
eirgatii.-ation  Ihis  close  knit  unit  could  spell 
onlv  success  " 

On  March  6  of  this  year,  the  company  ob- 
served the  first  nnniver.sary  of  the  move 
from  Paterson.  where  it  had  done  business 
for  19  years,  to  its  new,  larger  lieadqiiarters 
building  111  HavMhorne. 

The  new  building  is  a  modern.  sinj:;e-s:cry 
brick  and  cement  block  structure  built  ac- 
cording lo  speoitications  prepared  bv  Bat- 
tagliese himself  After  years  in  the  business 
he  knew  precisely  what  he  wanted  The 
building  contains  19275  square  leet  and  w.is 
desif.ned  to  allow  for  the  continued  growth 
of  the  company  Battagliese  is  particularly 
proud  of  Ills  prnate  office  which  he  refers 
to  as  "my  luuiie  aw.ij  from  home  In  adti:- 
tion  to  a  l.irge.  attractively  furnished  and 
appoinied  working  office,  it  alsv>  features  a 
fully  equipped  kitchen  and  bath  .Although 
Battagliese  is  now  .-ieml-retired  he  still 
spends  enough  hours  at  his  plant  to  warrant 
these  priv.ite  facilities  Outside  his  own  ot?i^-e 
is  aiioiher  l.irj.e  otlice  area  tor  a  clerical  staff 
Beyond  th.it  are  speci.il  refrigerated  r.vsms 
.iitd  aro.i.-  destgne.I  tor  meat  stv">rage  ar.d  rri.v- 
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The  week'y  bu.--ine33  rou'.ii.e  o:  the  Pater- 
sjti  Packint;  Company,  as  dt scribed  by  Bat- 
tayliese.  is  a  relatively  simple  maiier.  Each 
week,  icveu  trauer  truck  loads  of  bcei.  each 
vveijjhi.ig  05.000  pounds  and  coming  mainly 
■ro:n  the  Anicrii-an  Beci  Packers  in  Omaha, 
Ve'v.aska.  are  delivered  to  the  compai.y.  A 
■mall  part  of  th.i  dcU\ery.  vhicli  comes  as 

icies  and  l.iiid  quarters  oi  beet,  are  "  labri- 

r.ed'  or  broken  down  Into  .^mailer  cuts  such 
.'s  sii'.o.n  or  potcrhoiisc  stealf^  The  company 
al>o  makes  up  100  per  cent  pure  beef  hrun- 
ij.Tper  patties  These  faoricatod  meats  are 
:nr  delivery  to  hotels.  rcstr;-:ta':i>  and  diners. 
However,  the  bulk  ol  the  un  ut  beef  is  de- 
li ercd  10  rv.pcrmarket  cknts  ai:d  retail 
butchers  v  ho  fabricate  it  into  the  si^"3  and 
cits  they  '.vant.  Battaf;litse  rlso  said  that 
{.art  c!  ilie  romnnny'.s  busin^r,;  is  to  serve 
i'reey'T  supply ■  houses  which  .'oil  meats  to 
consumer-  v.ho  purchase  to  stock  their  ov. ii 
free7ers.  Th.e  company  currintlv  operates  a 
;ieet  of  trucks  which  dtliver  meats  to  clients 
:.\l  over  the  .state.  The  company  al.^D  make."; 
local  purchases  of  lamb.  vcal.  poil:  aitd  poul- 
■ry  which  it  di.^trlbutcs  to  Its  cu.stomer.s. 

Batt.'>qliese  explained  that  all  meat  proces- 
.-ing;  e'luipnie-it  and  storage  rooms  must  be 
scrubbed  down  d.iily  for  a  ricid  In.cpection 
bv  Stat?  inspector:  for  wh'-^m  oflices  are  maitt- 
t:'ined  on  tliP  premises  at  220  6th  .\venup, 
Hawtiiorne  v.hich  mn^t  he  property  heated 
m  v.i'  'cr  ar.d  air  conditoned  i'l  !=ttnnner  and 
be  equinped  wi'h  a  bathroom  according  to 
.=;tate  t>!td  federal   roiiulatlcns. 

Q  'ality  meat  jnys  ETttat'l'eTP.  refer-  to  the 
overall  p'.latability  of  the  erlible  portion  o'^ 
rhf  carca.--  .Am-ntr  ^he  q'tal'."y  ;mrlps  e.^tab- 
Itsl.ed  by  t!ic  US  Dcpariinpit'  of  .AsriculTure 
are  prime,  choice.  '.  ood.  f*:iindt>.Td  and  com- 
rnercia!  The-  grades  arc  drtpvm'i'.rd  ? imply 
by  e'al'.tatinrj  visually  certfin  pfrt  ass  ch"'-''- 
'^ri^'ic;  such  as  maturity.  Inar^line  n"d  Pin 
the  tcrture.  color  and  firmrc  -  of  the  lean 
part  of  the  carets.-.  This  evnlur-tion  process 
i";  Eomethitig  that  Ba'.tnctl.c'c  h,i~  been  dr.i;-.;;  ■ 
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M.mv  0.'  B.'.'tagl;e-"eV  friends  tcU  him  that 
ai.c-r  all  these  year.s  spent  in  building  up  his 
iju-intis.  he  ought  to  relax  by  taking  a  trip 
arouiid  the  world  or  cnei-ge  in  h,ome  orbcr 
ambitious  leisure-time  project.  But  eucU 
acti-. ities  have  no  appear  to  him.  Having 
worked  hard  to  e'"ta>jlish  and  Viuild  his  com- 
•5.inv.  '".e  still  trkes  deep  ylea:=ure  in  being 
■nolvtd  in  it  on  a  more  or  lo  =;  dai'.v  basis. 
He  i:'..'n  prefers  to  he  c;--,c  to  his  children  and 
rrat.dchildren.  Ri=  t'.ro  ."'ins  and  datiehter 
t-re  ruanied  and  he  has  four  £ra:ulchildreii. 
H:>  o^VzO  maintains  an  active  interest  In  hi.s 
ii.cniberihips  which  iirliule  the  Roti-ry  Club 
of  Kawihor;ie.  L.od.;.e  CO  of  the  P:. tor. on  Elkj. 
tj.t  F;dr-:;,uis  of  America  at.d  ilie  Holy  I\ame 
Sjcieiy  of  Si.  Catherine'^  Church  in  OUn 
iiv,ck  cf  wiiicti  he  and  hi:-)  v.i;e  are  pur.^hion- 
ei ...  Iti  a  minor  conce.'-.iion  to  ^eiiaretirement 
activity,  he  revealed  that  he  p-iid  hir,  wile 
!  .  SI  j  r.v.vd  a  Fred  A  .talrp  Dan'ing  Studio. 
Thi'  h"  flPUrc.^.  V.  ill  .-ifT' r  an'r"!'-  n^vjortuci-y 
r  .rii:n  ar.d  relaxing.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shuve  ti.o  ))ride  ol  the 
ppcijle  of  our  conrrre."^.  ional  district  a^d 
the  State  of  Ncv  Jcr.-.py  in  the  accom- 
pli.-litneiit.s  ol  Bill  Batt^uUcse  and  a.'-k 
you  10  .icin  wiiii  mc  m  a  iiationd  .  a!uie 
to  thi.-;  all-Amoririn  familv:  Bill,  hi.s 
rood  '.'ife  Eli/a^zcth,  and  hi^  .-or.s  Wil- 
liam J.  and  Joseph,  and  hi.s  daut'liter 
Maj-yann  and  ihcir  families  for  their 
coritmu'  d  >ticcc  ;.s  and  happines.s — and  in 
"ratcTul  apnrorirttion  for  the  coiitribu- 
iion  they  have  m.a.de  to  the  iniarc  and 
t.l.'jtJi'e  of  the  American  family  way  of 
lif'.'  V  iiich  lias  truiv  tni!  'i'  cl  our  corii- 
•  .  ■■.!"v    Sir.?'.',  and  Nution 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   ^l.^.■^•sYLV.\NI.\ 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
ThitrTday.  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nd- 
mini.st ration  find.s  itself  with  crrg  on  its 
face  because  it  htts  failod  to  put  a  lid  on 
rhc  si:<7.1ing  incrcitse  in  the  pries  of  farm 
feed.-:.  It  has  concoc-tcd  a  i^ew  version  of 
the  fairy  tale  der'lintr  v.ith  the  goo.se 
and  the  gcldcn  c?s.  Today,  the  goose  of 
old  is  the  prceiit  day  chicken  nnd.  if 
things  continue  as  they  are,  onv  break- 
la-t  omlct  v.ill  be  the  roldcn  ec?. 

On  June  G,  I  v.iotc  the  Department  of 
Afiviculture  and  urced  it  to  press  for  an 
administration  frec7.c  on  the  price  of 
far.m  feeds  and  a  temporary  halt  to  the 
exportation  of  vitally  needed  fond  grains. 
I  knew  if  the  situation  v.hich  existed 
ihcn  continued  unchecked,  American 
poultry,  dairy  and  livestock  farmers 
'.vould  bo  forced  to  cut  production  be- 
cause of  soarint,'  costs.  Inevitahly,  this 
v.oukl  m?an  the  consumer  would  shell  out 
more  for  meat  rnd  ejgs  becan.se  of  the 
shnrtat'c  of  supi>ly. 

The  administration  did  not  meet  the 
challenge.  It  only  scrambled  the  prob- 
lem. It  froze  retail  prices  on  food  but 
failed  to  put  out  the  fire  under  the 
.^oaring  costs  of  farm  feeds,  it  did  noth- 
in^;  nb."ut  .'^topping  ll;e  exportation  of 
food  grains  abroad,  which  would  have 
helped  ease  the  shortr^ge  here  at  home. 

Consequently,  it  .should  come  as  no 
Mirnrise  to  karn  that  chicken  farmers 
nov.-  are  slau'thtering  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  chicks  becau.se  it  is  ciieaper  to 
ki'l  them  than  to  buy  feed  for  them. 
Producers  sav  the  cutbick  v.ill  be  felt  at 
the  retail  level  in  8  to  10  weeks.  Further- 
i!io;e.  it  is  predicted  that  luiless  the  ad- 
ininistiation  trims  the  exportation  of 
corn  and  .soybcanij,  tlie  supply  oi  broikra 
by  November  will  be  down  10  percent 
from  last  year. 

?Ir.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Rtcorn  at  thi.s  point  an  article  from  the 
June  2.5  iisue  of  Tlie  Wall  Street  Journitl. 
It  muy  not  answer  the  ciuestion  which 
tii.s;,ppears  first  from  tlie  family  table, 
llie  chicken  or  the  cfjg.  but  it  docs  give  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  v.hat  is  in  store,  but 
not  in  otir  stores,  in  weeks  to  come. 
IV'  t.T!-.v  i:-,Ai^i.iis  K:iL  Ctnr-Ks.  DisiRoy  Ecgs 
.\-i  PRit  .•:  TiLf:.:z   a;:d   Co.is   iN.siiiE  LobSt.3 

Te\as  chicken  producer  Madison  Clement 
boufiiic  42.'KK>  day-old  chick:-  from  hatcheries 
la  t  Tue^jday.  Oa  biuurd  'v  he  drov.  nod  them 
•11  in  Itrgc  vats  ot  v  alt-r.  This,  he  .said  sadly, 
A 105  cheaper  than  ftt-djiig  tiiem  lor  the  iao 
fiMilli;:  r.r  so  it  v. oilld  I  tke  for  llit-in  to  grow 
imo  broiler.;  and  lr>tro. 

Mr.  C'lemem,  nianr.v.uig  partner  in  Clement 
OraM  Co  in  Waco,  'lc\as.  is  amon?  a  grow- 
iiig  ipunber  of  chicken  processor:^  in  the 
l-iou  h  and  South'Ae.jt  caught  in  Hi'?  squeeze 
ljei«,tf.ii  .suHring  Iceu  prices  and  t'l^nl  prices 
iield  dov.ii  by  liie  L''>veiiinient"s  CO-d.^y  price 
I  ree/e. 

•Don't  feel  sorry  for  me."  .said  Mr.  Clemont. 

■I'lii  rilling  my  chicltcn;;.  Some  other  pro- 

^mcers  are  going  to  try  to  feed   theirs.  "  He 

!  simiates  he  would  loss  20  ecnis  to  30  cent! 

ciii  each  chici:(ii  v.hi  :i  ihcv  were  broilers. 

Mr  riemeiit,  who  ^^^uallv  produces  60.000 
t.i  '.•oono   broilers  each   w  '1:.  :..ild.    "Unless 


•he    situation    changes.   Ill   be   out    of   the 

chicken    business    in    12    weeks,    when    the 

chicks  I  started  last  v. eek  are  fiually  sold." 

OTHER    PROurcErs 

Meanwhile,  other  producers  in  Texas  and 
in  the  South  also  have  begun  killing  young, 
chicks  and  destroying  fertilized  egg.-;.  For 
the  mo.st  pi'.it,  hov.evcr,  chicken  proucr.s  at 
this  point  .".re  simply  cutting  back  on  broiler 
output  and.  to  a  man,  damning  the  frec/C 
on  prices  while  cn-^ts  rise  unchecked. 

Most  producers  forecast  a  shortage  f>f 
chickens  rt  the  retail  level  in  eight  to  10 
wcf  ks.  Ari«l  anv  recovery  from  a  shortage  may 
take  avhilc  becnu.^e  producers  are  selling 
off  their  breeder  chic'.ens.  it  lakes  about  six 
months  to  grow  a  chick  into  a  hatching 
breeder,  t'ey  .say. 

If  the  chicken  proJticers  are  irlted  r-t  the 
frct-e  it.'^clf,  tt;ey  are  doubly  incensed 
over  Its  timing.  They  sr>y  the  retail  pri'-o 
level  for  chi'-lrciis  v.-:;s  at  its  luwe.->t  level  in 
i'O  days  in  the  v.eok  cndeil  June  8,  the  ba;:o 
prrio:i  for  the  freeze. 

A'  the  snir.o  tin.f.  rccorriitig  to  Lonji:e 
Pilgrim,  president  of  Pil-^rim  Industries  Inc  , 
the  .second  biggest  Texas  proco.'^.'=or.  the  price 
of  noyboan  meal  feed  rhot  up  to  about  $4.50  a 
ton  from  nbotit  Sl.'in  a  ye.ir  ciirlicr.  The  Pittr:- 
burg,  Te.xas.  comprny  said  it  has  cut  back 
broiler  prot'uction  to  450.000  a  week  from 
.^.SO.OOO  GO  that  f  s  supply  of  feed  will  last 
Irngrr. 

rrimx  b.vdly  iimtd 

Grr'>  Biddle.  president  of  Rite-Care  Coip.. 
a  SLib.=  idiary  of  Stratford  or  Te\as  Inc.,  said 
nite-Care  has  cut  back  incuijatiun  of  chick- 
ens abottt  10':  .  He  said  the  freeze  was  b.-;dly 
timed  because  v.l-.ole^alcr.s  usuallv  are  gl'.it- 
icd  with  chickens  at  the  end  of  a  month  and 
therefore  sell  at  very  low  prices.  As  a  result. 
ret:iil  prices  are  lower  and  during  the  base 
perl'id  of  the  freeze  chicken  pri'-e  at  retail 
were  three  cetits  a  pound  lower  than  during 
the  prior  week  or  the  week  after. 

"I  keep  hoping  for  a  miracle."  said  Mr 
Bi'ldle.  ■  Init  laht  uock  we  had  to  start  di- 
verting og'-'s  from  the  hatchery.  " 

Walter  She;!ield  owns  as  inte^'iatcd  poultry 
company  In  Smiley.  Texa'-,  v.ith  breediuL'. 
hutchin;'.  ni:llin'_;  and  fanning  operations.  At 
capacity,  his  complex  hatches  about  40.000  t  > 
4:1.000  babv  chick.s  each  v.e(-i:.  But  lies  cut- 
1111^'  that  back  to  about  20, '."jo  cilick^;  weekly 
be-^i'.ttse  of  price  ccnditions. 

Last  week.  Mr.  Sheffield  dc  tioyed  about 
.■i.O.JO  chick..-  and  12.000  erys.  and  he  -ay.s  he 
expects  to  dtmip  more  evgs  this  v.cek.  He's 
al.  o  .selling  5.000  of  his  18.000  breeder  hens. 
and  they  11  be  delivered  for  pri>cc.i.siny  this 
week. 

POTENTI.AL    IMPACT 

Mr.  oheiiield  said  the  sale  of  his  breeders 
is  especially  important  becatLse.  in  terms  of 
iJiC  chijku  they  would  liave  pi-iiduced.  he  ia 
keeping-  about  oiie  million  pounds  cji  broiUro 
out  of  supernitrkets. 

Mr.  Sheirield,  who  mill:;  his  own  feed.  .s:;ld 
there  i.-.n't  any  question  tiiat  rising  grain  and 
soybean  costs  are  to  ijlame. 

"Our  normal  sovhcan  cost  is  abrnit  -silO  t  1 
::115  a  ion.  N(  w  I'm  payin.;  more  than  $500  a 
ton.  "  he  said.  His  cost  of  grain  is  iv.ice  what 
it  wa.'a  a  ye.ir  ii{,o,  he  added. 

Mr.  bheineld  say.s  it  costs  27  to  28  cents  a 
nouud  to  produce  broil irs  at  ciurent  prices. 
But  he  says  he  can  receive  only  about  2:t 
tents  a  pound  for  them. 

One  annlvst  cstiiiaitcs  Unit,  based  on  c.u- 
rcni  feed  costs,  wholesale  prices  of  CO  cent^ 
u  do/"n  tor  Innre  wliilc  ef;i.:i  at  Ni w  York  and 
44  reiUi  a  pound  lor  broilers  at  Cliicano  woiiki 
he  needed  lor  farmers  to  break  cvtii.  Uiii 
i'.ilh  Ihe  ircw  Yolk  larj,e  cf.;ys  tiuoted  as  low 
a;  ."jj  ccntj  a  dozen  aiid  Clilcayo  broilero  as 
low  as  HO  ( tnts  a  pound,  f.^nners  who  have  ta 
hiiv  feed  ingredients  at  current  market  prices 
!:rc  loiani;  as  much  a-s  five  ccnti  a  doyen  on 
e{;gs  and  as  much  tr'  live  '■cut  -  a  potiiid  t.n 
broihr  .. 
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FEED-GRAIN    EXPORTS 

In  Chattanooga,  George  Allen,  operational 
vice  president  of  Loret  Farms  Inc.,  said  the 
problem  was  simply  that  "our  input  cost 
wasn't  frozen  but  our  selling  price  was 
frozen." 

He  said,  the  only  thing  that  will  solve  the 
problem  of  food  shortage  in  this  country  is 
an  immediate  curtailment  of  food-grain 
e.xports  for  at  least  45  days  or  vintil  we  have 
a  new-crop  production  of  protein." 

This  is  the  only  answer,  he  added,  "and  I 
think  I  have  a  12-year-old  son  who  could 
have  figured  it  out." 

Mr.  Allen,  who  expressed  some  concern 
over  getting  into  trouble  with  the  Humane 
Society  in  disposing  of  chickens,  said  he  will 
be  drowning  some  chicks  this  week,  but 
didn't  disclose  how  many. 

Industry  analysts  agree  on  the  export 
problem.  One  predicted  that  unless  the  gov- 
ernment acts  to  trim  exports  of  corn  and 
soybeans  sharply  the  supply  of  broilers  by 
November  could  be  down  10  from  ycar- 
earlier  levels, 

EGG  K.\RMERS 

Meanwhile,  egg  farmers  also  are  taking 
steps  to  cut  operating  costs,  including  culling 
thetr  flocks  and  moving  older,  less  produc- 
tive hens  to  slaughtering  plants  much  sooner 
than  usual, 

Don  Turnbull,  vice  president  of  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  Institute  of  .America,  said:  "If  farm- 
ers could  see  any  hope  that  the  price  ceilings 
would  be  lifted  and  that  a  profit  could  be 
made  when  new-crop  feed  becomes  available, 
then  they  would  expand  production.  But  no- 
body sees  that  happening  at  the  moment" 

In  'Washington.  Agricttlture  Department 
officials  hadn't  any  comnient  on  the  killing 
of  chicks  and  destruction  of  eggs.  However, 
the  departments  latest  summary  of  the 
poultry  and  egg  situation,  released  on  Fri- 
day, said  broiler,  turkey  and  egg  output  this 
summer  will  lag  behind  year-earlier  levels 
while  prices  will  continue  well  above  those 
of  recent  years  "  In  addition  it  said,  spiral- 
ing  feed  costs  in  recent  week.s  may  keep  out- 
put  reduced    next    fall." 

Without  the  June  13  price-freeze  order, 
broiler,  egg  and  turkey  prices  "would  have 
advanced  further  during  the  summer,"  the 
summary  said.  It  reported  egg  production 
for  the  year  through  May  31  at  G',  below  the 
like  1972  period.  Broiler  marketings  were 
down  2',    in  the  period. 


HAPPY   SOOTH   ANNIVERSARY 
TO    DEERFIELX),    MASS. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Thursday.  June  28,  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach our  national  bicentennial,  there 
are  certain  places  that  give  us  insight 
into  the  past  and  refuge  from  the  pres- 
ent. One  of  these  is  Deerfield.  a  town  of 
3.800  citizens,  located  in  my  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ma.ssachu.setts, 

To  me,  Deerfield  is  the  jewel  of  the  re- 
maining .small  New  England  commu- 
nities. Nestled  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  in  the  heart  of  Franklin 
County,  it  is  both  a  typical  and  an  atypi- 
cal representative  of  the  species  known 
as  the  New  England  town. 

It  is  steeped  in  the  history  of  courage 
and  independence  that  made  this  Nation 
great.  In  that,  it  is  typical  of  many  of 
our  fine  New  England  communities. 

It   may   draw   its   atyi)ical   attributes 


from  its  soil — uncommonly  rich  for  that 
area,  an  area  whose  foundation  is  best 
known  for  the  rocks  and  boulders  that 
make  for  fine  walls,  but  not-so-fine  farm- 
ing. It  is  unique  in  its  deep  and  long  run- 
ning interest  in  its  owti  physical  pres- 
ervation. 

As  two  of  its  many  biographers.  Samuel 
Chamberlain  and  Henry  N.  Flynt.  wrote: 

Deerfield  is  a  treasure  that  has  come  down 
through  generations  and  which  m  our  time 
is  more  priceless  than  ever. 

This  year  marks  the  tricentennial  of 
Deerfield.  Beginning  Sunday,  and  for  7 
days  thereafter,  the  town  will  officially 
mark  its  300th  birthday  in  earnest. 

An  ecumenical  church  service  is 
planned  for  Sunday. 

Monday  has  been  dubbed  "Homecom- 
ing Day"  and  to  chmax  that  day,  the  tri- 
centennial play — an  original  work,  "To- 
day's Sun,  Tomorrow  s  Moon."  written 
for  the  occasion  by  James  Percival — will 
open  for  a  4-day  run. 

On  Tuesday,  a  promenade,  fashion 
show  and  strawberry  festival  will  keep 
the  townspeople  well  occupied. 

On  Wednesday,  the  citizenry  has  been 
called  to  turn  out  for  an  all-day  old- 
fashioned  "beef  barbecue"  with  the  main 
course  comprising  beef  raised  expressly 
for  the  meal  on  Deerfield  farms. 

Two  days  of  historic  home  tours  are 
planned  for  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Saturday  will  be  known  as  300-year 
day  and  a  memorial  plaque  will  be  dedi- 
cated in  official  ceremonies. 

The  week-long  festivities  will  build  to 
a  crescendo  on  Sunday.  July  8  with  a 
gala  parade  and  anniversary  finale. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  be  on  hand  to  join  in  the  good  times. 
I  wish  that  many  of  my  colleagues  could 
join  me  in  Deerfield  next  week  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  multitude  of  activities  or 
merely  to  visit  this  lovely  spot.  If  you  did, 
I  have  no  doubt  you  would  quickly  en- 
dorse my  opinion  that  nowhere  may  be 
found  more  perfect  testimony  to  the 
beauty  and  .strength  of  New  England. 

The  township  of  Deerfield  is  divided 
into  distinct  areas;  one  is  the  section 
known  as  south  Deerfield.  a  growing 
commercial  and  residential  area,  the 
other  is  the  Village  of  Old  Deerfield.  a 
national  historic  landmark.  Every  home 
in  this  section  tempts  the  visitor  to  linger 
and  imagine  the  life  in  the  early  days  of 
New  England.  There  is  value  to  these 
musings,  for  they  encourage  one  to  keep 
the  past,  present,  and  future  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Tliere  is  one  house  in  Old  Deerfield 
Village  that  particularly  encliants  me.  I 
can  look  at  this  liouse  and  better  under- 
stand the  determination  and  independ- 
ence of  those  early  American  settlers. 

This  home  belonged  to  John  Sheldon 
in  the  early  1700"s.  Today,  a  replica 
stands  as  a  memorial  to  the  noble  de- 
fense many  early  settlers  put  up  against 
the  ordeals  of  frontier  living 

Visitors  today  can  see  a  hole  in  tlie 
original  door  of  this  large  and  impres- 
sive house.  This  hole  is  a  dramatic  re- 
minder of  an  Indian  raid  that  left  near- 
ly 50  villagers  dead  and  over  100  captive. 
At  daybreak  on  February  29.  1704.  a 
horde  of  Indians  and  Frenclimcn  crept 
into  Deerfield,  undetected  by  tlie  watch- 


man who  iiad  fallen  alseep  at  his  post. 
The  interlopers  encountered  no  difficulty 
entering  the  village  and  burst  upon  llie 
sleeping  villagers. 

Since  the  Sheldon  home  had  been 
heavily  fortified  against  attacks,  many 
villagers  took  refuge  here.  The  house  was 
-so  sturdy  and  the  front  door  so  massive, 
the  Indians  attempted  to  pierce  the  door 
with  their  liaicliets  to  leach  the  villagers 
inside. 

But  the  stout  limber  prevailed,  and  ac- 
cording to  accounts  of  tliat  fateful  day, 
the  attacking  force  gained  entry  by  a 
back  pa.ssage  winch  had  been  left  open  by 
a  fleeing  citizen. 

Today,  tlie  "Indian  Door"  stands  as  a 
mute  relic  ol  that  raid.  no'A-  known  as  tlie 
Deerfield  Massacre, 

Once  before,  on  September  18.  16T'i. 
just  2  years  after  its  incorporation  by  tne 
general  court,  Deerfield  bore  the  brunt  of 
a  "massacre." 

On  that  day,  a  train  of  ox-carts,  filled 
with  needed  supplies,  fell  prey  to  a  large 
force  of  hostile  Indians  as  the  caravan 
attempted  to  ford  a  tributary  of  the  Con- 
necticut. 

The  toll  that  day.  also,  was  a  frightful 
one — 64  men  killed.  The  stream  now 
bears  the  name  "Bloody  Brook  '  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  and  the  blood 
tliat  colored  tho.se  waters  that  day 

More  than  50  old  buildings  m  Old  Deer- 
field Village  have  been  preserxed  in  then 
original  slate,  most  on  their  original 
sites.  Many  are  now  provided  with  tender 
loving  care  by  three  organizations.  His- 
toric Deerfield.  Inc..  the  Pocumtuck  Val- 
ley Memorial  As.sociation.  and  Indian 
Hou.se  Memorial.  Inc. 

Preservation,  rather  than  restoration 
has  been  tlie  hallmark  of  the  efforts  m 
Deerfield.  home  of  the  first  attempt  at 
historic  preservation  in  the  United 
States. 

Within  Old  Deerfield  Village  is  located 
one  of  the  Nation's  finest  preparatory 
schools.  The  tradition  of  quality  that  is 
fotuid  in  the  hou.ses  of  Old  Deerfield  en- 
dures also  m  the  fine  education  offered  at 
Deerfield  Academy. 

Many  generations  of  school  boys  have 
been  enriclied  by  their  stays  at  D>eerfield 
since  the  founding  of  the  academv  m 
1797. 

I  do  not  tliink  that  any  alumnus  would 
disagree  with  me  that  if  the  late  Frank 
Boyden  had  not  arrived  at  Deerfield 
Academy  in  1902.  education  would  not 
be  the  life  of  Deerfield  a*  it  is  today. 

In  his  more  than  60  years  as  head- 
master, he.  along  with  the  able  help  of 
his  wife.  Helen,  made  Deerfield  .■\cadeiny 
one  of  the  most  lughiy  respected  pre- 
paratory schools  in  the  United  States. 

Frank  Boyden  came  to  Deei-field  with 
many  new  and  invigorating  ideas  and  in 
carrying  them  out.  gave  tlie  town  ot 
Deerfield  its  20tli-century  fame. 

But  Deerfield  is  not  the  only  fine  school 
in  the  community  The  superb  Eagle- 
brook  Sciiool  for  Boys  from  grades  six 
through  nine  and  the  excellent  coeduca- 
tional Bement  School  for  children  ages 
5  through  14  are  also  located  within  the 
ownship.  This  is  in  addition  to  a  fine 
public  school  sy.stem  with  botii  grammar 
schools  and  a  regional  liigh  school. 
While  the  Village  of  Old  Deerfield  has 
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preserved  tiie  era  of  tie  17th  ant.  ISrli 
centuries,  the  history  ol  south  Decrfield 
typifies  the  activity  in  many  parts  of  tlio 
Ea.>t  A\  tiic  19th  ni.d  early  I'Otli  i  enturie<^. 
TbtT  pentd.  of  course,  saw  a  great  ii-.fiii\ 
.if  iniiK'iT'nts  to  our  shores.  Attracted  to 
Dperficld  by  its  unciiararti,i.->tically  rich. 
fertile  ( inidand  were  many  foiiner  resi- 
d-^nts  of  Ei.iro!/e  preriomii,antlv  Eastern 
tiuiope. 

These  no'.v  citizens  rejuvenated  the 
tuv. n  of  Decrfield:  infused  it  vitli  now 
blood. 

Tliey  ranie  to  farm.  ;  nd  stil!  todav 
many  of  tlieir  children,  and  s^randchll- 
arou  till  llie  Decrfield  .soil.  i)rodur-inf; 
his-;  crops.  In  addition,  the  University  oi 
Ma'-.sachu.seti.s  sows  its  exiici-unental 
Ci-'\j>  111  souiii  Deeifield  soil 

South  Deerfield  is  not  v.jthout  its  own 
'^^•-^nic  beauty.  Mount  Su-.nrlnaf  the 
hir-hest  peak  in  the  Pocunuuck  Rauae. 
offers  a  i:anoraiu;>_-  mlv.  o.'  neiuhbor-ns 
towns. 

Progress  has  not  pas.sed  Deerfield  bv— 
ratlT?r  it  has  treated  it  more  i;ii:dlv  tlian 
most  communities. 

Cuirently  the  tov.n  i^  ex:)tiicncinK  a 
period  of  rapid  population  giowth.  Thr,-e 
who  work  at  the  nearby  great  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Amiierst  Collefre.  Hamp- 
siiiio  College,  and  Smith  Collecre.  are  in 
increasing  numbers  calling;  De^rfuld 
■  home." 

All  this  tncenteniual  yoar  a  torch  will 
burn  in  Decrfield.  The  flame  was  broupiit 
to  Deerfield  by  Andrew  T.  Deli,  le.  i^resi- 
dent  of  the  Indians  of  Qr.cbec.  The  torch 
^\as  Ignited  on  February  16  for  a  "com- 
niijn  purpo  c.  that  of  ic^ponsibilitv.  un- 
riei-standinK.  reflcctinrr  i.ie  difjuitv  and 
worth  of  all  mankind." 

A  famous  Mas.'^a'  ill!  .etts  native  son 
and  our  si.xih  President.  John  Quincy 
.Adams,  once  wrote  ti.it  Dccrfitld  was 
not  e.xcelled  by  anvihmK  I  have  seen." 
I  am  .sure  you  cou'd  appiv  his  words  to 
that  great  demon.' trat ion  of  broth.erhood. 
as  symbolized  by  the  torch  of  jjcace  ar.d 
friendshijo.  in  Deerfield  today. 

Mr  Siicaker.  I  now  entiiusiastically 
a.sk  m.y  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
wishing  the  town  of  Deerfield.  Ma=s  ,  a 
ve:  y  happy  .'iuOth  anniversary 


LXTLiNSlONS  OF  REMARKS 

letters  from  parents  of  autistic  children 
Today,  and  for  the  further  information 
of  my  collea{;ues.  I  would  like  to  rejjrint 
some  of  those  leiters.  particularly  those 
which  deal  with  the  high  costs  of  the 
autistic  child  remahiing  at  heme,  The 
co.sis  incurred  by  tiicse  parents,  even  for 
denial  care  for  their  children,  are  exor- 
uitnnt.  There  is  no  way  that  a  family  can 
meet  these  costs  and  siill  have  enou;:h 
left  over  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
r  st  of  the  iamiiy. 
The  letlers  fellow: 

OcroBKE  22.   197). 
De.mi    Utri:cs.i..\T\r!VE    Harrington:    I    nm 
■.  riiU'.ij  to  you  in  rcjard  to  the  £;rcpt  -ipect 
c/f  a  NoMon^l  Henlih  InsiiMuce  lor  nieti'ilh  - 
iU  children. 

A.s  ilie  mother  of  an'  autistic  bov,  I  am 
tinciing  ii  very  dilTiculi  to  pay  for  iiis  medi- 
cal and  dental  care  wilhoiu  aid,  .My  ,'-.ou  j.s 
iioii-verLiil.  Becau.se  of  this  handicap  ulicn 
he  is  ill.  I  have  no  w.-.y  of  knov. ing  what  or 
wiicre  he  is  having  paui.  I  cannot  afyord  to 
;;iiess.  Tiiis  al\va\,'5  n-Milts  in  a  vi^'ir  to  the 
hospital. 

With  normal  chi!d.'-en  an  accideiit  reqiur- 
m'<  !.:.itche.s  can  be  done  quite  qnicklv  <>nd 
-iniply.  The  menlaUy-iU  child  needs  lu  be 
asleep:  therefore,  there  is  the  added  expe^ise 
of  operating  room,  anesthesia.  ai;d  au  ovcr- 
nifeiiL  .Slay  in  the  ho.^pital. 

RcLcnily  v.e  had  a  demist  bill  of  cig'nt 
hundred  dollprs  ($800.00)  due  to  hncpjtali^a- 
•!on.  We  are  struggling  to  hold  on  to  our 
home  and  keep  up  with  all  the  other  Unan;;i-.a 
<)h-r't'on,s, 

Vonr  kind  Intere.sts  in  tlu-s  vital   niai'.or 
1-.  ."re.itly  appreciated, 
Si::(eielv  MJiirs. 


./, 


'•'"i'  .'■),  i:);j 


•.;:u';  Le  requires  work.  I  could  go  on  wiHi 
o.her  e...ainpies  but  I  tiiink  enough  is  in'- 
ciuJea  I.)  show  thai  i.i  addition  to  unmeas- 
nrahle  hearlbieuk.  a  .r.re.u  (uuii...iul  burden 
is  imposed  on  the  puiieut,-*, 

I  .ippreciule  t'ru  oppo.tm..  ,  lo  c....n..u..i- 
^aco  ,vuh  >ou  a.u;  ih.ink  ,on  for  vour  y.i  .  I 
<-■  .lisKkradou. 

Vtr,-  truly  vc.ur,-s. 


Jti,}e   :.0,   I'J 


I  •> 


I.ET7T.RS   FROM  PAREXT.S   OF 
AL'TISTIC  CHILDREN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

Of    M.^S-ACilUSi  TTS 
i:>"  THK  HOUSE  OF  RLPRF.Sr  NTM  IVKS 

Thurduy.  June  2S.  1973 

Mr,  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  -mc- 
\iou,sly.  during;  my  daily  m.scr'.s  durui" 
National  Autistic  Childrcns  Week.  I 
have  sijoken  ot  the  emotional  burden;, 
ihe  parents  (A  autiMit  ciuldrcn  must 
fac.;.  An  additional  burden  to  which  I 
iiiive  alluded  very  buffly  is  the  cost  of 
cnniiq;  !or  an  auMstic  cl  .if]  Tliis  addi- 
tional financial  burden  i  u  constant 
driiii  on  the  income  of  tiio  family. 
^  Two  years  ago  v.hm  I  te  tlficd  bcio;c 
i!)e  Hou.se  Ways  and  Mean  Committee 
on  nationnl  liealth  in' uiaiicr.,  j  included 


Or  TOPER  -28    1071. 
f?on,  Mi(  mm:!.  .T.  H  >t:riN'rTON, 
llnn'-r  of  Rrpre^rntatirr.i. 
Wusliingron,  DC. 

Sir  :  I  am  the  parent  of  a  .severely  enio- 
nonally  disturbed  fifteen  year  old  diuiLhter. 
Her  conditions  ha.s  also  been  dcscTibcd  at 
various  times  as  autistic,  both  terms  being  a 
form  of  mental  illne:.s.  She  ba.-;  been 'so 
ainictcd  since  birth. 

The  Association  for  Mentally  111  Children 
I  -\MIC)  has  Informed  me  that  you  are  spon- 
oring  a  national  health  Insurance  plan  and 
that  you  v.ould  be  intortsled  in  knoAins;  of 
tiie  needs  of  these  children  and  ti.tir  p.uents 
lu  connection  thcre.vith. 

As  you  may  know,  these  l-.ave  bi'cn  the 
"fi  rgottcn  children"  of  America.  Their  par- 
ents iiave  strug;;lecl  almost  alone  in  attempr- 
mg  to  better  their  lot  in  life.  AUIiough  not 
couiuing  the  co.t.  in  an  effort  to  aid  them 
we  have  found  that  like  most  unfortunates, 
me  ai'.empted  cire  has  been  expensive,  very 
often  to  the  detriment  of  the  remaiiiin^i  chil- 
dren, I  beUeve  that  these  expenses  r.hould  be 
included  in  a  bill  such  as  vours.  It  would 
.iecai  that  sur  ii  a  bill  Is  Justi'itd  only  if  co-st.s 
such  as  these  are  reimbursed. 

The  following  are  several  examples  of  what 
I  mean.  She  was  imable  to  attend  public 
school  and  our  only  clioice  was  to  keep  her  at 
hr:me  or  send  lier  to  an  inoiituiional  school 
Liul  of  oliUe.  We  felt  she  .vas  an  intOi^'ral  part 
of  otir  family  and  o'>!y  v,c  could  offer  her  a 
chance  at  a  normal  life.  We  prevailed  on  a 
nurserv  .scho<.I-kinder;.'urten  in  Roxbiuy  to 
a-^ccpl  her  at  age  e  and  allow  her  to  .spend 
'he  d;c,  v.iih  norniHl  children  and  develop  as 
much  a;  po.isible.  Tins  went  on  for  only  .six 
.\car.>  al  a  cost  of  approximately  Sl.noO.OO  per 
,veiir  Slu-  v.as  on  expensive  niedicaiion  d>n- 
ni^:  -his  time  (and  since)  which  could  he 
•a'llp'i.  I  .suppose,  into  the  thousandis, 
dollars  h,ricket.  We  have  been  able  to  fuid 
o.lv  oie  dentist  who  will  treat  her  bin  this 
rtqulri-s  an  a'.csthetlsl  and  other  attendants 
leading  to  a  bill  of  %200  00  or  $300  rx)  each 


,,  .  OtT'.iiER  I'd    i;)71 

J"-:rnAf;L  Karrinctom, 

f!r»,on.  Mass. 

IJEAR  Mn.  iI,ARP.iNi.roN-  We  are  ih.-  pi-.rei«.s 
of  a  four->ear-old  dan;  hter.  u-ho  h.-xs  bee'i 
di8<;;io,sed  encephalouri.phic,  nutistlc.  m -n- 
lal!,   re,ar;K>d,  and  emolionailv  disturbei 

Our  trips  to  the  ne.irologist  and  pedia'r  - 
cian  !.re  quite  freuuent.  and  at  one  time  :.e 
was  takin-  four  prcscnpuons  a  da\ . 

We  wf-re  also  sent  to  the  run, am  Chil- 
drens  Center  for  p:.ychiatrir  evahiai  ion  an^' 
.ur  iii,-!i/aiice  roiiijiji.'iy  paid  .1  trand  totnl  of 
5*  I '1.00  on  a  i:;:i,')0,00  bill. 

We  are  ai.so  forced  10  sriid  Ilt  for  nur.  ti  - 
and  iherapv  at  the  Cerebral  Palsv  Center  m 
Lawrence  (they  arc  also  equipped  to  handle 
otlicr  handi-apped  chiKtien)  because  ihe-e 
iMi  '  a  sate  pro-ra-n  Tor  !■»••■  a-  present.  Wiih- 
our  a,ssi:,tance.  we  are  payin-  approxnnatolv 
.■■loO.O'J  per  mc.ntli  for  this  educa-jon  We 
letl  ih!,  IS  neces-sary  until  another  appro- 
priate program  is  available  .She  had  be<  ■■ 
roULscd  ai  the  stale  iiro.m-ani  ai  the  {•Vrnaci 
Scnool. 

We  are  al.^o  havmt;  to  .send  her  to  a  special 
deiiiist  dealuig  wna  children  who  do  no- 
coninnitiica.e.  I  do  n.^t  have  facts  regardm- 
this  e.xpen.se  Aherea.^  .;he  is  havUi-  her  nrsi 
appointment  or.  Nov.  4.  Btu,  I  know  tliat  onr 
inaurance  company,  which  is  Washintiui, 
Natio.ial.  will  not  co'.ti-  sucn  denti.slry. 

A.-,  you  can  see.  the  expense  of  having  a 
handuappod  child  is  f;rea-..  and  the  nisiir- 
ance  pro^^ram  we  hate  ci>jes  not  help  us  wah 
this  .spe.:ial  type  of  coverage.  We  are  taom.- 
iiinu  o  icpl  the  pressures  of  linancial  burae.i 
and  we  wi^h  you  much  success  in  obtainin  •' 
iiisui-ance  coverage  lor  ciiildien  wir'i  .such 
spe  -ial  needs. 

ijincerelv. 


OcioBER  25,  1971, 
C.I  .\TrrM,vr,  I  ai.i  ■■.  ri'iim  in  r--ards  i..r 
ilealth  In,-:'.!rance  for  Fmorionallv  Disturbed 
Children,  Childi.ii  of  -ins  nature  invol-.e 
quite  an  exteiL'.ive  m  dical  and  dental  ev- 
pLMivc.  A  rcKiilai-  dentist  will  not  take  lain  .m. 
I  havj  to  ta^-.p  him  to  the  Children-r  Ho.-,piial 
Df-nta!  CInnc  which  ch:n-L'e,<  more  jier  vi  it 
Wh.-n  he  had  to  have  hllingj,  he  had  to  «i)  u> 
the  ho,spiial  and  stay  1  v  o  day  ,. 

He  has  more  white  corpu.sclcs  than  red  .^o 
he  has  to  tzet  blood  to,  ts  everv  vear  He  al,  •> 
has  to  iiave  evaliia'ion  tests.  £..E,G,  s  aid 
attend  .Seizure  Clinu  , 

As  \ou  can  .see  Henl'h  In  .iir.ii.-e  wc.iild  ;.:- 
I<^viale  thi,s  financial  bnrden 
Vours  truiv. 


oi-ii.\'  .sTAT^^.^.^•T  lo  the  .seuNsoK.s  of  f  mERAt, 
1.1  (;isi  ATio.N  PKovroiNt.  flip.  natio.\-,\i.  hcai  r  :i 

I-S  •.t;R\NtE 

Sri'TFMiirK  1171 
C;'-NTi.r.Mi  N  :  I'  hi.-  come  To  mv  attention 
that  the  proi,osed  federal  lej.ii,sIation  provid- 
iuK  for  a  National  Health  Insurance  Plan 
docs  not,  at  present,  include  lull  coverage 
lor  treatment  (j1  ineiuul  illness,  'lins  is,  in 
mv  view,  a  1  riou:,  lla'V  liiat  will  only  sene 
t(.  ccjinp.iund  the  most  grievous  faifiire  in 
the  pic-.enl  practice  of  American  methciiic. 
Anyorr  familiar  wiih  tlie  National  Healili 
Programs  of  Euro[icaii  cfiiuiiries  (.Sweden. 
Ucumark.  Germany,  for  in  tance),  can  surely 
att'-st  to  yoi!  from  e\;i.ih  Mce  tliai   liiaip,'-,al 


coverage  for  mental   illness  is  of  critical  ."so- 
cial aiid  medical  importance. 

The  fact  of  mental  illness  alone  Inos  a  de- 
.stnictive   tffert   upon   the  familv   unit.  The 
pro^;nosis   is   usually   uncertain   and   with   It 
comes  the  kind  of  despair  that  drains  confi- 
c  ence  and  hope  and  makes  one  fear  the  fu- 
i;irc.  And  it  is  at  that  time  of  distress,  when 
'..  e  Is  leai^t   able  to  cope   with   it,  that   our 
r  ■•Item  jilaces  on  the  familv  a  huge  and  .il- 
■  n:ist    intolerable    burden  -of    expenses,    Thr 
Cinotif.nal    shock,    in    other    words,    is    com- 
pounded  by  a  prolonged  throat  to  the  ma- 
t?ri?!  resources  of  the  family.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine (h.'it  this  is  medically  defensible  and  the 
."^ociil  destruction  caused  by  this  depressing 
b  trden  is,  as  you  must  be  n\v,ire,  very  .-everv 
You  may  pcrliaps  have  sen.scd  that   I  am 
speaking  here  from  personal  and  very  pain- 
tul  experience.  Because  01    unsu-^pected  and 
undetected  injuries  at   birth    (we  could  nci 
nfTord   private   medical    care    at    that    timei 
both  of  our  boys  are  aiTlictcd  by  severe  emo- 
tional    and    speech     Impairnu-n's    resulting 
Iroin   brain   damage.   They   cnnnnt   live   in   a 
regular  social  setting  and  need  special  school- 
ing. When   they  were  less  than  three  year^ 
old   we   began   to  .seek   treatment   for  them 
The  costs  of  private  therapy,  extending  over 
a  period  of  years,  were  so  great  that  IcouUl 
not  even  begin  to  defray  them  Irom  mv  sal- 
ary,   ^!y   wife   was   thus   compelled    to   work 
lull-time,  even  at  highlv  irregular  hours    in 
order  to  pay  the  bills  from  clinics  and  psy- 
'hiatrist,-.  And  rhe  had  to  do  this  at  a  time 
when  she  herself  w.is  sutlenng  from  .seriou- 
fits    of   depression    and    needed    medical    at- 
lention  and  therapy.  We  ,spent  well  over  ten- 
thousand     dollars     on     psvchiatric     therapv 
alone. 

After  waiting  for  many  year.,,  we  were  fi- 
nally fnrtu'iate  enough  to  find  a  residential 
children-s  clinic  that  would  arcept  our  boys 
and  olier  then  ire.Ttment  and  schooling  dur- 
ing   the   week.    But    with    thi-    the   financial 
problems  did  not  end,  of  course.  The  State  of 
.Mas;achnsetts  bills  us  for  $80  a  dav  for  these 
services.  Since  my  daily  income  is'  less  than 
*40.   r  cannot   possibly   hope   to   meet    the-e 
expenses.   My   debts   to   the   stale   are   rising 
.steadily  and  must  by  now  amount  to  160  OOt" 
fortunately,     the     Department     of     Mental 
Health    has   charity   enough    not    to   enforce 
payment.  But  the  laws  clear! v  st.Ue  it  could 
do  so  and  could  thus  lay  claim  to  whatever 
a,,-.ets  I  have  or  may  have  in  the  future.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  a  iniseratjie  wav  to  live,  espe- 
cially when  one  is  u.scd  to  paving  one's  bills 
i.iKl  leels  gniUy  when  one  cannot.  And  when 
■  nd   where  will   it  end,'  I  may  smU  have  to 
provide  for  lhc.se  children   iwentv  or  thirty 
years  Ircjm  now  unle.--s  they  do  recover. 

r  therefore  urge  you  to  include  the  cover- 
age lor  treatment  of  menial  illness— diag- 
:i'^-ed  as  such  by  a  certiued  ineclical  board- 
in  your  projected  health  pian,  Whai  a  relaf 
11  would  be  to  pay  a  premium  ol  let  u,s  .say 
$1dU  a  month  and  then  icel  en.itled  to  medi- 
cal care  without  incurring  a  burden  of  fi- 
nancial gum.  And  as  far  iu,  potemial  abuse 
IS  concerned  (upper-class  couch  psvrhiatry 
f'.r  lis:  lance  I.  I  am  sure  that  any  conipeieilt 
pny,-,ician  can  tell  genuine  mental  malfunc- 
tion apart  from  social  or  einoiion.il  ailecia- 
1  :on. 

I  beg  you  carnestlv  to  c   .n.,;dcr  mv  pleii 
.Sincerely  your.>. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  absurd  to  demand  that  the.se  fam- 
ilies continue  to  bear  the  costs  at  a  lisk 
ol  financial  bankruptcy.  Congress  as  a 
body  can  enact  national  health  insur- 
ance legislation  that  will  help  absorb 
these  costs  and  insure  that  the  children 
receive  adequate  and  proper  care  when 
they  need  it.  not  when  they  can  afford  it. 

The  Kemiedy-GriflTiths  bill,  of  wliicli 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  would  go  far  in  a.ssist- 
ing  these  families  and  providing  the 
autistic  children  with  the  treatment  that 
they  need.  This  Congress  can  go  even 
farther  and  provide  mental  health  cov- 
erage to  all  Americans  so  that  this  Na- 
tion w  111  be  both  mentally  and  phv.sicallv 
soiuid.  My  proposal,  H,R,  6152.  the  Men- 
tal Health  Act  of  1973.  would  a.ssure  the 
quality  of  mental  health  in  this  cotuttry, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
proposals  which  create  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  health  care. 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  JUNE  27  WASH- 
INGTON REPORT,  ENTITLED 
•  BREZHNEV  S  VISIT" 


This  last  letter  is  perhaps  the  most 
'I'oving.  especially  in  the  fourth  jiara- 
graph  when  the  author— apparently  of 
t\.o  autistic  children— writes  that  he  is 
now  $60,000  in  debt  and  can  see  no  end 
i:>  sight. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  lliis  bod\ 
act  to  help  alleviate  this  situation,  not 
only  lor  this  gentleman,  but  for  all  Amer- 
icans who  are  parents  of  autistic  chil- 
dren, 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    IN-niA.N-A 

IN    IMF.  HfiLSE  OF  RErRFSEN-TATIVfc:S 

Tliiirsdaij.  June  28.  1973 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following :  my  June 
27,  1973.  Washington  report,  entitled 
'Brezhnev's  Vi.sit." 

The  report  follows; 

Brfzhnevs   Visn 

Few  loreign  visitors  to  Was!.i:ii;:<..i:  have 
capuvaied  tills  city  like  Soviet  Communis; 
I'ariy  General  Secretary  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev, 
the  sou  of  a  steelmaker,  lifelong  Communis; 
Party  oilicial.  and  now  at  age  67.  even  though 
he  liolds  no  government  oflice,  the  preeminent 
leader  01  250  million  Soviet  citi.:ens  bv  virtue 
01  ills  Communist  Party  office. 

Ar  an  a:.,^eml)lage  of  Wa,-;.i:igton's  elite. 
President  Nixon  admiringly  calleo  him  •'the 
l>esi  politician  m  the  room,"  His  burly, 
bushy-browed  figure  has  dominated  the 
ne\vspa}>ers  and  the  TV  screen,  Hl--  lour-hour 
perlormance  beiore  Congre.ssional  leader- 
drew  high  praise  c\en  from  those  seasoned 
;>ub:i,-  men.  and  in  every  (niblu-  appearance 
he  has  shown  himself  confident,  atfable  and 
cooperative.  Meeting  him  in  per,-,on  or  on  the 
'IV  screen  Americans  have  had  to  remind 
tliemfielves  that  he  has  been  a  ruihle.ss  and 
rraltv  pracMl  loner  oi  power  politics  in  the 
Kremlin, 

His  visit  s\in'ooli/e,',  a  change  111  liie  direc- 
tion and  mo(.d  of  Soviet-.'Vmerican  relation.- 
Fourteen  years  airo.  when  ,\ikita  Krushche\ 
w.LS  here,  tension  and  distrust  characterized 
the  visi'.  and  de,-.p:te  lofty  rhetoric  and  "the 
Spirit  of  Camp  David."  no  agreement  va.- 
reached  on  an  arms  limitation,  trade  was 
nnn-e\wtent,  .uid  whatever  progress  was 
imde  in  easing  ten>ioi;s  evaporated  the  next 
year  with  the  U  2  spy  plane  downing  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  Krushchev  talked  about 
bur\ing  the  U.S..  competition  was  lierce.  and 
actual  conflict  never  far  from  the  siirtace 
Brei'hnev  ci..ir.cs  preaching,  no;  conflic, 
lint  cooperation  and  interdepciuleiue  Each 
country,  knowing  that  It  cannot  dcstrov  tlie 
other  without  being  devastated  itself,  em- 
phnsl-es  cooperniion  o\er  comlict  In  1070 
more  American-Soviet  agreements  were 
sigi.ed  thnn  in  all  the  vears'sinre  diplomatic 
negotiations  began   Six  or  seven  more  will  be 
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signed  while  Bre?hnev  is  here  More  impor- 
tant than  any  one  agreement  is  the  develop. 
ing  relationship  between  tiie  two  nations, 
and  the  hope  is  that  the  momen'um  will 
continue,  producing  .additional  agreements 
and  strer.gthenine  cooperation  Military  con- 
ironialion  is  not  ruled  out.  and  the  guard 
must  be  maintained,  but  with  each  r.ew 
area  of  cooperation,  confrontation  becomes 
less  likely 

Bre/hnei   speaks  tor  a  country  remark.",b!e 
for  its  mixture  01  strengths  and"  weaknesse,- 
The   milirary  power  01    the  Soviet    Union   is 
comparable  to  that   of  ihe  U,S    Its  economv 
has    been    capable    01    preat    achievements 
like  Sputnik,  the  fir-i    manned  space  flight. 
and  1,500  mph  Jet  aircraft.  But  de'.elopmeni 
has  been  lopsided,  wUh  housing  desperatel\ 
short    (the    average    Soviet    crimen    li.es    in 
about   one-fourth  the   space  of  the  average 
.'\nierican  1    agricultural  production  faltering 
consumer   goods   often   shoddy   and   hard   to 
get,  and  a  top-heavy  bureaticracy  tuiai.'le  to 
petierate  enoueh  good  technoioev  to  propel 
the  Soviet  economy  forward   Under  Brezhne\ 
there  has  been  a  stead v  erosion  of  personal 
and  intellectual   freedom,  not   like  'he  days 
of  S'alin,  but  stifling  enough 

Bre.'hnevs  Ru-.-ia  l-  powerful  but  insecure 
proud   of   its   acoimplishments   but   wantiin: 
badly  the   technologv  of  the  West     It.-  lead- 
ers   want    to    preserve    the    political    svstem 
while    inipor'ing    and    adopting    the    lates' 
technologv    to   encourage   economic    growth 
Thev    have    decided    tha-    the    best    way    U> 
achieve  this  is  by  moving  toward  relaxation 
of  tensions  with  the  U.S..  and  thev  are  uill- 
ing    to   make   conces.-ions   to   get    it.   eg.    bv 
allowing  more  Jews  to  emigrate  and  welcom- 
ing President  Nixon  to  .Mcscow  right  alter  he 
ordered  the  n.ining  of  the  Haiphong  harlwr 
I      watched      Brezhnev      tln>      week      witii 
strongly      nnxed      emotions       He      occupie- 
Czechoslovakia.       suppresses       freedom       o: 
thought,  undermines  American  political  po- 
sitions, and  causes  us  enormou.-.  expenditures 
of   resources    Al    tiie    -ame    ume   lie   i^   also 
reaching   for  some   kind   ol   acconmiodaiion 
and  his  af, itudes  and  tlie  agreements  lie  ha- 
approved  are    hard   evidence   tiiai    the   time- 
have  changed  from  tiie  Cold-War  dav.-  01  im- 
placable ho.-tnity. 

There  contradict. 01.^  c.unot  be  fully  re- 
sol -ed.  The  .■\nierican-Soviet  relationship  will 
Continue  to  be  len^.  competiiive,  and  un- 
stable There  will  be  some  cooperation,  some 
contiict.  Our  deteuae  ellort  will  have  to  cJli- 
tiiiue  even  a.-,  we  reach  out  for  more  dialogue 
ana  expanding  CLXiperative  ventures 
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HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or    :..:-sovni 
1.'^    1  HK  HUU.SE  OF  REFREJSENl A  1  IVL;^ 

Thuf^dav.  Juve  2S.  1973 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker  John  P 
Roche  h.-s  ,-ome  intere,--ting  comments 
on  the  record  of  hber.ilism  during  the 
past  30  yeats  m  his  column  which  ati- 
peared  in  the  AFL,-CIO  News  of  Jm-.e  """^ 

It    follows, 

A     Word     F.iM.r\vi>F,.     30     Veah^.    oi      LlBfcK^i 
t:ifM!Ms    Pr.idi'CK    Slt.MKUANl     Psoc.Kt.ss 

I  By  John  P    Rochei 

Til  a  ue.ik  moment  live  months  aeo  I 
agreed  to  give  the  commencement  nddre-s 
a:  a  nearby  college  .Tune  seemed  remote  and 
the  l.isk  manageable  However  at  the  mo- 
ment I  am  neurotic  and  depres-?d:  June  1- 
l-.ere  D-Day  and  H-Hour  are  almo>r  upon  me 
I   am  coir.ciujil.it  ir,_   tleeing   the  counfrr 

You  see  I  have  fno  major  diiTiculttes  First. 
for  more  than  20  years  tiow  I  hare  sat  wiifi 
th.e   irtcul'y  and  listened   to  rommpncemen; 
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speeches  By  and  large,  they  have  been  awf\il; 
the  amo\nu  of  drivel  I  have  heard  (or  tuned 
out)  defies  description.  For  the  students  and 
their  families  it  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence—  ihey  are  Just  waiting  to  get  tho.se 
diplomas. 

For  them  it  is  a  one-sliot  affair,  but  the 
faculty  is  cor.demned  to  the  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  of  returning  to  the  tor- 
ture chamber  year  after  year.  As  one  who  has 
taken  this  beating,  I  am  already  empathi/,- 
ing  with  the  faculty  that  mtist  listen  to  me. 

My  second  problem  is  that  my  topic  is  so 
obvious.  All  over  the  nation  commencement 
.speakers  have  been  exploring  the  moral 
meaning  of  Watergate  and  calling  for  a  re- 
vival of  civic  virtue,  a  renaissance  of  Amer- 
ican values,  and  similar  high-minded  ob- 
jectives. But  where  I  come  from  whenever 
anyone,  except  a  man  of  the  cloth,  starts 
talking  about  ■virtue."  we  lock  up  the  silver. 
It's  like  talkuig  abotit  how  'tough  "  you 
are — one  of  President  Nixon's  less  attractive 
topics.  The  most  virtuous  people  I  have 
known  %vere  incapable  of  self-advertisement 
Just  as  the  toughest  would  have  considered 
It  demeaning  to  boast  aboxit  tlie  "blade  toin- 
pered  by  the  heat   ' 

bo  Watergate  and  virtue  are  out  What  tiien 
am  I  going  to  talk  about?  Well,  at  the  risk  of 
sneers  from  the  intelligentsia.  I  am  going  to 
compare  the  United  Slates  of  my  childhood 
and  adolescence  with  the  country  today. 
Thirty  years  ago  this  month  I  graduated 
from  college — in  absentia.  I  was  marching 
through  the  dust  and  mud  of  Virginia  with  a 
rifle  on  my  shoulder. 

In  the  subsequent  30  years,  I  submit,  the 
United  States  has  undergone  one  of  the  most 
fantastic  transformations  in  the  history  of 
any  nation. 

The  world  I  grew  up  in  was  unashamedly 
racist  I  didn  t  know  the  word  Negro  existed 
until  I  was  about  15  i  which  may  explain  why 
I  have  some  problems  with  "black."  which  i.-. 
currently  the  chic  de.signation) .  Negroes, 
however,  were  not  alone;  the  polite  words 
Jew,  Italian.  Pole  were  equally  unf.Tmiliar. 
(As  I  mentioned  here  a  while  ago.  I  don  t 
think  Archie  Bunker  is  funny;  he  is  a  throw- 
back to  an  America  that  is  best  forfiotten  ) 

In  1940.  Margaret  Trunian  tells  us.  her 
fathers  opposition  in  MLssouri  started  a  story 
that  his  middle  name  was  Solomon,  that  he 
was  a  quarter  Jewish  And.  of  course,  stories 
about   Franklin  D.  "Rosenfeld  "   were  legion. 

I  went  to  war  in  a  Jim  Crow  army.  With  a 
lew  token  exceptions,  the  Negroes  were  put  in 
labor  battalions,  invariably  m  my  experience 
officered  by  southern  whites.  Tliey  might  as 
well  have  served  on  the  chain  gar;,'. 

The  nation  of  my  childhood  rejected  '.he 
principle  of  community,  tho  view  tiiat 
Americanri  had  oblit'atiqns  to  th.eir  les.-,  for- 
tunate neighbors.  There  was  no  iniemploy- 
meut  compensation,  no  legitimation  of  trade 
union.-,,  no  ;ocial  security,  no  minunum  waj^e. 
no  child  l,-\bor  law  governing  the  whole  cotns- 
try  I  a  few  states  had  adopted  reforms).  At 
the  risk  of  mounding  like  a  candidate  for 
Congre.ss.  I  would  continue  the  list:  no  Mt-d- 
tcare.  Medicaid,  federal  aid  lo  education, 
civil  rights  acts,  \oling  rights  acts. 

In  the  view  of  the  Uriah  Hecps  in  the 
Nixon  Adminisiratioii  all  ihe-e  mea>uri's  rep- 
resented a  federal  intrusion  on  tl  e  rights  of 
state  and  local  governments  i  h'lwever.  I 
doubt  if  we  will  hear  much  more  of  tlu.^: 
they  are  currently  disciH^ing  other  kuid>  of 
intrusions  with  the  federal  grand  Jury  i 

The  proposition,  however,  is  hisiorically 
prepo.-.Terous;  the  national  government  a:^- 
sumed  Jurisdiction  because  In  the  view  of 
the  people  it  was  the  only  level  on  which 
liberal  principles  of  Justice,  equality,  free- 
dom, and  .simple  decency  could  be  imple- 
mented. 

In  .^hort  I'm  not  ashamed  of  the  liberal 
record,  and  I  hope  that  the  young  people 
whom  I  am  commencing  can  look  back  v, hen 
they  are  50  and  .^ee  a  ccdnparable  rrf(,rd  of 
accompli->luneiit. 
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PERSECUTION  OF  JEHOVAH'S  WIT- 
NESSES IN  MALAWI 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

of     MICHIO.IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  28.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  four  part 
article  printed  in  "Awake,"  Marcli  8, 
1973,  .should  be  noted  by  all  who  deplore 
violations  of  indi\'idual  right,';.  The  case 
in  point  involves  the  richts  of  members 
of  a  minority  religious  group,  the  Je- 
hovah's Witnesse,s,  who  were  living  in 
the  African  country   Malawi, 

Members  of  the  Jehovah's  Witne.sses 
believe  that  it  is  improper  for  them  to 
participate  in  ilic  political  i^rocess.  The 
Malawi  Coimress  Party  is  the  only  po- 
litical party  in  Malawi — if  indeed  it  can 
be  called  a  political  party  when  one  con- 
siders that  there  arc  no  other  parties. 
The  iiarty  passed  a  resolution  forcing  the 
Witnes.ses  to  .join  the  party  or  be  driven 
from  the  villages.  The  choice  the  Wit- 
nesses made  was  to  exercise  their  in- 
alienable riuht  to  refuse  to  participate  in 
politics.  This  brought  about  the  out- 
break of  persecution  against  them — not 
the  first ;  only  the  latest.  Murder,  beat- 
ing, and  looting  characterized  the  jjioc- 
ess, 

A  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  Malawi  incident  and  the  case  of  the 
Amish  in  America,  The  Amish  also  wish 
to  remain  apart  from  the  political  proc- 
e.ss.  In  our  relatively  free  country,  they 
are  generally  allowed  to  abstain. 

I  hope  the  following  article  will  be 
read  by  my  colleagues: 

WH,^T   Is   H,\PPENING 

In  recent  months  the  world  press  has  re- 
peatedly called  attention  to  the  persecution 
of  Christians  in  Malawi.  These  Christians. 
Jehovah's  witnes,ses,  have  been  the  victims 
of  what  London's  Sundaj/  Tflrgram  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  ly7;3,  called  "one  of  the  most  vicious 
religious  persecutions  in  Africa's  turbulent 
history." 

Regular  readers  of  Auakc'  magazine  are 
familiar  with  many  of  the  details  of  this  per- 
,>e''ution,  which  broke  out  most  recently  in 
the  latter  half  of  1972  The  December  8  issue 
of  Awake!  carried  a  full  report  on  this,  en- 
titled "Christians  Flee  Cruel  Persecution  in 
Malawi," 

That  report  covered  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  up  to  a  few  months  ago.  But 
what  has  happened  .since  then''  Where  does 
the  situation  now  stand  for  these  Malawian 
Christians? 

Before  we  bring  events  up-to-date,  a  brief 
summnry  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Malawi 
may  help  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  situation. 

WAVES   OP   INTENSE   PERSECfTION 

Intense  per.secution  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
on  a  national  scale  began  in  Malawi  in  1967. 
Then  many  Witnesses  were  savagely  beaten 
.iiid  some  were  murdered.  Hundreds  of  their 
women  were  r.iped.  some  repeatedly.  Thou- 
.sands  of  their  homes,  stores  and  pl.ices  of 
woi.ship  were  looted  and  destroyed.  Their 
christian  activity,  including  their  peaceful 
meeting  to  study  the  Bible,  was  banned,  as 
was  all  their  literature. 

Last  year,  197'2.  another  wave  of  persecu- 
tion broke  out.  This  time  it  was  even  more 
severe  th.iii  the  one  in  19G7.  The  beatings, 
burnings,  lootings,  rapings  and  murders  were 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  Witnesses  were 
deprived  of  their  livelihood  and  fired  from 
their  jobs  Indeed,  a  i-ountrywidc  effort  was 
made  to  destrov  the  some  2.'3,000  of  Jehovah's 


witnes.ses  In  Malawi.  So  they  were  forced  to 
flee  for  their  lives. 

All  of  this  came  about  as  the  direct  result 
of  official  actions  taken  by  Malawi's  one- 
party  government.  Matthew  White,  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  London  Financial  Times, 
was  in  Malawi  at  the  time.  Writing  from 
Blantyre.  he  said  the  following,  which  was 
published  m  the  Financial  Timea  on  Octo- 
ber 31; 

■  The  purge  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  .  .  .  has 
tmsettled  the  county  more  than  any  other 
post-independence  event.  Action  against  the 
Christian  sectarians  .  ,  .  followed  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ma- 
lawi Congress  Party  to  deprive  Witnesses  of 
their  livelihood  and  have  them  'chased  away' 
from  their  villages  unless  they  joined  tiie 
party."" 

Those  resolutions  were  endorsed  by  the 
president  of  .Malawi,  Dr.  H.  Kamuzu  Ban- 
da,  in  a  rally  at  the  city  of  Zomba  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  With  what  result?  Correspondent 
White  reports: 

Seeing  this  speech  as  the  green  light, 
squads  from  the  parly's  League  of  Mala'vi 
Youth  and  the  Young  Pioneers  started 
house-to-house  searches,  evicting  and  some- 
times assaulting  Africans  who  could  not 
produce  or  refused  to  buy  party  member- 
ship cards.  It  Ls  difficult,  perhaps  impassible, 
to  gauge  the  full  extent  of  this  violence  .  .  . 

"What  astonishes  many  people  here— In- 
cluding some  members  of  the  M|alawi| 
Clongre.ss|  P|arty| — Ls  that  President  Ban- 
da  should  allow  the  hostility  to  get  so  com- 
pletely out  of  hand." 

The  savagery  of  the  attacks  caused  a  wave 
of  revulsion  on  the  part  of  many  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  press  of  many  na- 
lioiis  reacted  similarly.  Typical  of  many  press 
reports  was  this  comment  by  the  London 
Times  of  December  15.  1972; 

"Hitler  put  them  in  concentration  camps. 
they  have  been  persecuted  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  and  they  have  been  persecuted  in 
African  one-party  states,  Dr,  Banda  of  Ma- 
lawai  banned  the  sect  in  1967,  and  thLs  year 
the  savage  attacks  of  his  Young  Pioneers  - 
the  Kamusu's  party  watchdogs — have  driven 
thousands  of  them  into  neighbouring  coun- 
tries," 

Appeals  were  made  to  stop  the  persecution. 
But  these  did  not  prevail.  So,  as  the  Times 
noted,  Jehovah's  witnesses  were  forced  to 
flee  Mala'vi  for  their  lives, 

THE    ISSUE 

In  an  editorial  on  October  17,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  said  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses: "You  might  regard  them  as  model 
citizens.  They  pay  taxes  diligently,  tend  the 
sick,  battle  illiteracy.  But  they  refu.se,  on 
religious  principle,  to  buy  membership  cards 
in  Malawi's  single  political  party,'" 

Thus,  the  immediate  cause  of  this  persecu- 
tion is  the  refusal  of  these  Christians  to  join 
the  political  party  that  controls  Malawi,  the 
Malawi  Congress  Party.  They  will  not  pur- 
cha.se  the  party  cards,  as  is  demanded  oi 
them.  This  is  becatise  of  their  Bible-based 
neutral  stand  on  politic.s. 

In  this  regard.  Ihey  do  just  as  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  first-century  Christians  did.  Ask 
yourself:  What  political  faction,  whether 
Roman  or  Jewish,  did  Jesus  join?  What  p.')lit- 
ical  faction  did  the  apostles  join?  The  Bible 
is  clear  on  this  point.  They  did  not  jcjin  any 
of  them.  They  remained  neutral,  peacefully 
carrying  on  their  Christian  activity  as  decent. 
law-abiding  citizens. 

To  try  to  expl.iin  such  matters  to  the  au- 
thorities, every  etfort  was  made  by  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  Cables,  letters,  phone  calls  and  in- 
terviews were  used.  The  Governing  Body  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
cabled  a  request  to  Dr.  Banda  asking  him  to 
have  a  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  Jehovah's  witnesses.  But 
the  Malawi  government  simply  answered  that 
any  information  should  be  sent  through  the 
Malawi  delegate  lo  the  United  Nations. 

This  was  done.  A  ihirtccn-page  memoran- 
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diun  was  sent  to  this  U.N.  representative  !' 
explained  the  pc-ition  of  Jehovah's  witnesses.. 
and  why  no  government  should  lear  them.  In 
a  section  of  this  letter  under  the  subheadinu 
"Wh\-  .Tehovahs  Witnes.ses  Retute  to  Buy 
j'arly  Card:,.'"  the  loUowing  v.as  stated: 

"The  position  ol  Jehovah's  witnesses  in 
this  matter  is  based  on  Biblical  teaching  and 
their  conscience.  Jehovah's  witnesses  take  a 
neutral  position  ir.  all  countries  of  the  world. 
not  taking  sides  or  participating  ui  any  |)oli- 
tical  activities,  thus  better  to  .serve  impar- 
tially as  ministers  oi  good  news  reprtsentiug 
the  heavenly  kingdom  of  Jeho\ah  c;od." 

Commenting  on  the  matter  of  political  in- 
volvci'ncnt  that  wo'.ild  resuH  from  buying 
p  irty  cards,  this  section  also  noted: 

•Jehovah's  witne.-.sjs  respect  and  ob.scrve 
the  laws  of  each  country  In  which  they 
reside  as  long  as  these  la  ,vs  arc  not  contrary 
to  the  divine  law.  Hov.ever,  in  the  matter  of 
political  involvement,  which  includes  the 
purchase  of  political  party  membership 
cards,  they  cuiscientiously  feci  ihat  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  words  of  our  L'  rd 
Jtsu.-5  c>uicermng  his  true  followers:  'Thcv 
are  no  part  of  the  world.  Just  as  I  am  no 
part  of  the  world."  (John  17:  IG)  Als-i. 
Christ  said,  as  recorded  at  John  lo:  36;  'My 
kingdom  is  no  part  of  this  world.  If  iny 
kingdom  were  part  of  this  woild,  aiy  aiienci- 
auts  would  have  fought."  " 

In  addition,  the  Governutg  Body's  letter 
to  the  representative  of  M.ila.vi  in  the 
United  Nat  ions  said  this: 

"Jehovah"s  witnesses  take  the  same  posi- 
tion as  early  Christians.  The  book  "Christ- 
ianity and  the  Roman  G.jvcriiinent'  states: 
'The  Chn^liauo  were  i^trangers  and  pilgrims 
lu  the  world  arotmd  tiiem:  ;;ieir  citizenship 
was  in  heaven:  the  kingdom  to  which  they 
looked  was  nnt  of  this  w>rld.  The  conse- 
quent want  of  interest  in  publif  aflair.s  came 
Thus  from  the  outset  to  be  a  luiiiceable  fea- 
ture in  Christianity.' 

"Permit  it  to  be  said,  however,  that  Jeho- 
vah's witncs.ses  ha'.'c  no  imeniiou  or  desire 
to  interfere  with  what  others  do  about  par- 
ticipation in  politics.  They  are  not  working 
against  *hc  GovernmeiU  of  Malawi  or 
against  the  political  party.  They  themselves 
decline  to  participa'e  in  political  matters 
or  to  purchase  political  party  cards,  even 
though  it  luu^  brought  great  sufT»ring  upon 
them,  becau- e  to  Jehovah's  witnesses  it  is 
a  matter  of  Biblc-ba-.cd  belief  ar.d  con- 
science." 

However,  to  this  time,  no  reply  has  been 
forthcoming  from  the  government  of  Ma- 
lawi. No  delegf.tiun  has  been  allowed  lo 
represent  Jehovah's  wimeisos  lo  the  prcsi- 
dont  or  to  other  o.TiCials  of  that  l.-,nd. 

Well  over  20,000  of  Jehovah's  witnc:ises 
v.cre  forced  tn  flee  Mr.lawi.  Most  of  them 
tied  to  neighboring  Zambia.  Spveral  tiioii- 
.and  fled  lo  .\!:./ambique. 

'I'l!?,  Ri.iruii.  C.^.MP  .^T  .Si:srj..\  MI...ALE 
Those  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  who  lied  from 
Malawi  to  Zainbi.^  were  gathered  into  a  rel- 
ugee  camp  near  the  border  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. This  tamp  was  called  Su.da  Misale, 
Several  reports,  including  one  by  Z.,mbia  s 
Rural  Development  Minister,  Rlr.  Reuben 
Kamaiiga.  indicai»d  that  about  19,000  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses  v.ere  refugees  there. 

Since  Zambia  had  not  invited  the  Wit- 
nesses into  their  country,  they  were  ti-eated 
as  unwanted  visitors.  The  camp  was  i.solated 
by  security  forces  so  ihat  there  would  be  no 
Ireo  access  to  it. 

.  ,  .  officials  Ironi  Malawi  anJ  Z.aa- 
I.'i.i  determined  thai  Jehovah's  witnesses 
at  Siiida  P.Iisale  -icorid  be  .sent  back  to  Mala- 
wi. .'Vrrangemen's  were  made  to  do  that,  \i;.- 
knov.n    to   the    Witnesses   at    ihe   camp. 

THE    Tr.\NSFEP.  —  .\    D'CEPTIoN 

In  December,  Jehovah's  witnesses  at  the 
camp  v,trc  told  by  officials  that  they  were 
iioiiii'  i<.  be  moved,  bin  to  ,inotlier  place  m 
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Zambia,  Such  a  niove  was  not  objection- 
able to  them.  But  they  were  iiot  told  the 
truth.   The   actual   destination   was   Malawi. 

That  the  Witnes.ses  were  deceived  as  to 
the  destination  is  clearly  documented.  Over 
one  hundred  interviews  with  Jehovah's  wit- 
ncs-ses  who  were  actually  involved  have 
i;roved  this  conclusively,  .^ccordlng  to  Lon- 
d  r.'-  Snnduy  Telegraiili.  they  had  been  told 
that  their  destination  was  another  camp  in 
Zambia: 

On  December  20,  21  and  22,  a  llect  of  52 
lorries  and  13  buses  driven  by  Zambians  ar- 
rived at  Sinda  Misale.  According  to  an 
.African  Jouiiialist  who  visited  the  camp  .  ,  . 
Jehovah's  Witne:~ses  were  told  to  board 
transport  frr  another  camp  in  Zambia." 

The  United  Nations  repre-eniatives  did 
loihing  to  thwart  the  deception.  In  fact, 
they  became  a  party  to  it,  7 he  Tiinrs  oi  Z.mi- 
bia  staled  nn  December  23: 

""The  19  000  Watchtower  refugees  who  ha\e 
jus'  been  repalri.'iicd  to  Malawi  were  happy 
io  return  to  their  country"  This  was  stated 
vesierday  by  UN  High  Commissioner  for 
Hrrut;ee<;,  Dr.  Hugo  Idoyaga.   .  .  , 

"Dr  Idoyaga  snid  he  and  a  diiortor  of  the 
UNIICR  from  Ger,eva,  Mr.  Skodjoe  Da7ie.  had 
hrl'  cd  supervise  liic  voluntary  repa'nation  "" 

\bout  two  weeks  later,  the  Tj7ne<!  of  Jan- 
uary 6  said:  "The  United  Nations  high  com- 
mi-.sioner  for  refugees  in  Zambia.  Dr  Hugo 
Idoyaga,  said  the  refugees  had  been  happy 
to  go  i)ack."" 

Hut  th.Tt  wa.-  lu-.tri.p.  The  W:tnrs=:es  crd  int 
■want  to  go  back  under  the  conditions  that 
then  prevailed  in  MHl.tv.i,  Indeed,  had  they 
not  been  forced  to  flee  for  their  very  !ive.<:. 
they  WTuld  not  ha^■e  gone  to  Zambia  in  the 
first  place  Tha'  is  why  the  Times  of  Zambia 
had  correctly  reported  earlier,  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  that  Jehovah's  witnesses  "prefer  i  i 
remain  in  Zambia."  .'\lso.  the  London  Suri- 
clnv  Tr'egraph  said:  "De.-=pitp  the  official  as- 
surances, the  Jehovah'.=  Witnesses  did  not  go 
b:i  -'tt  Willingly.'" 

Scores  of  interviews  with  the  Witne-scs 
v.ho  were  involved  in  the  transfer  verify 
this.  Following  is  a  .'-ummary  of  tlie  situa'inn 
told  by  these  Witnesses- 

"First  of  all  these  brothers  [that  is.  Je- 
hovah's w'itne-se?|  explained  that  it  is  not 
true  that  the  brothers  wito  were  at  Sinda 
Mi.'aie  happily  agreed  to  retit.-n  to  Malawi. 
The  police  and  trher  go-.ernment  official.-^ 
who  supervised  tlic  move  cheated  the  broth- 
ers by  telling  them  that  they  were  movint: 
them  to  a  new  site  in  the  Petauke  area 

"Th.e  offiicals  w  .ited  until  all  the  leadin? 
brothers  and  others  boarded  the  buses  which 
were  guarded  by  police,  an  i  then  they  told 
tlie  brothers  llun  ihey  were  being  taken  to 
Malawi." 

The  Witnesses  from  Smda  Misa'e  were  to 
"oe  taken  to  a  camj)  m  Malawi  at  Lilongwe, 
There,  at  an  old  airfield.  Malawian  oRiciaK 
and  hundreds  of  :>Ialawian  security  forces 
waited  for  them. 

How  many  of  Jehovah's  wiiucase.--  actually 
arrived  there''  This  cannot  be  detcrniined  ac- 
curately at  the  present  titnc  Eyewitness  rc- 
IKirls  are  iiiCDmplete 

One  report  by  the  Sundnii  Tcfe^ronlt  (it 
London  does  .•^ay  this-  "On  the  CO-milt  Jour- 
ney from  Sinda  Mi-ale  to  Lilongwe  .  .  , 
thousands  abandoned  the  buses  and  lorrie.-. 
:'nd  lied  buck  i':to  the  bu.^h  "  The  newspa- 
per al.so  states  that  an  ".Africr'n  journalist 
•  ravelled  all  '.lie  way  to  Liloiigw,'-  (>n  the  last 
convoy,  which  had  .set  o;f  with  3  000  refugees 
from  .Sii'.'la  Mi.-.ile.  Eigh,  b;:-es  arrived  and 
only  29  Witnesses  di.sembarked."  However. 
.~uch  reports  have  not  been  confirmed  a.s  yet. 

But  what  can  be  confirmed  is  what  hap- 
pened to  tho.se  who  did  return. 

Bkcxal  Pii;sFCfTioN  BitfAKs  Oft  Again 
The  rcluciauce  of  Jehovah's  wiine.sses  lo 
return  lo  Malawi  was  well  founded.  This  be- 
came evident  when  we  learn  wiv.i!  hapjK'ncil 
to  those  wlio  Were   taken  back. 
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What  awaited  them  was  another  reitm  of 
terror.  Nothing  had  changed.  The  vicious  at- 
titude against  them  still  prevailed.  Malawi's 
government   had  taken  no  steps  to  alleviate 

tiie  sit  uat.uii 

UFTfRN  TO    .MAtAWI 

When  the  Witnesses  arrived  at  Lilongwe 
.■Airport  in  Malawi,  those  who  were  known  to 
be  leading  over.'-ee.'-s  were  arrested  and  put 
m  Jail.  .'Vmong  these  were  John  Chiwele.  who 
had  been  supervisor  of  the  c.-imp  at  Sir.da 
-Misale.  and  L;;nants  Chirwa,  who  was  hi, 
as3i,-.tant. 

At  the  airport,  the  Witnesses  were  ad- 
dics.sed  by  Malawi  goverumeiu  oHiciuls,  Ore 
of  these  w.is  Mr,  Kuinbweza  Buiida.  minis- 
ter for  the  Central  region,  .'Another  was  Mr, 
Quaniso  Clubambo,  mUiister  for  the  Norlli- 
trii  region  The  Witnesses  were  told  that  ihey 
h.ad  le:t  Malawi  of  their  own  will,  vvliich  Wi.- 
luUruc;  and  that  they  had  returned  to  Mala- 
wi of  their  ov.Ti  will,  which  was  equall'v- 
untrue. 

The  otlicials  next  taid  that  the  Witnesser. 
would  have  \3  go  back  to  their  re.^ptcti'.e 
Milages  and  buy  parly  cards.  When  one  of 
fae  Wii.ies^es  tried  to  say  a  word  to  the  of- 
iiciais.  lie  was  told  lo  shut  up.  PoUceuieii 
.".nd  Young  Pxoneers.  the  militant  yuutl: 
group  of  the  Malawi  Congress  partv.  were 
then  instructed  to  search  all  the  Witnesses 
They  confiscated  Bibles.  Bible  literature-, 
pas3i}orU  and  all  other  documents.  The  Wit- 
nesses were  theu  told  to  walk  to  their  vil- 
lages, Tho=e  who  lived  very  far  away  were 
t.iken  m  lorries  to  a  place  near  their  area 
and  th.  n   told  lo  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

When  the  Witnesses  reached  their  villagta, 
a  few  who  had  relatives  were  provided  with 
keeping  acuinmodations.  But  the  majorily 
stayed  out  in  the  open  and  slept  there,  some 
.under  trees,  along  wiih  their  children.  But  a 
wor.^e  fate  awaited  them,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent vcrv  quickly,  .\n  example  is  noted  i.i 
the  Loua.ni  Sunday  TclcgrapJi  of  Jai.uaiy  14. 
v.hich  reported  on  a  speech  that  President 
Panda  made  over  the  radio  at  the  bfgiuuiiig 
of  the  new  yer:r.  Tlie  report  states: 

Ca:-.di  said  the  Jehovah':^  Witnes-ses  .  , 
had  been  deceived  by  their  own  kind,  he 
s:tid.  into  belieMng  that  'someone  called 
Arm,;goddou  would  destroy  MaL^wi  on  No- 
vember 15  and  would  build  them  a  new  cil; 
:.'  Lilongwe,' 

"Evcii  as  he  was  .speaking.  Mr.  and  JIr». 
Gorson  Kair.anga.  middle-aged  members  of 
tl.c  ;5ect  who  had  been  repatriated  lo  their 
home  at  Nkhata  Bay  on  the  Lake,  were  bcii'.g 
.-.tripped  naked  and  paraded  through  the 
Mreets  as  once  again,  they  had  refused  to  buy 
party  cords. 

And,  at  a  tillage  near  Lilongwe,  another 
five  icpatriated'  Witnesses  had  their  ai'm? 
and  legs  broken  in  a  vicious  beating  at  the 
hands  of  Y'ouiig  Pioneers.  One  mau  liad  nail^ 
driven  through  his  hands.  At  Lilongwe  H^.^- 
pital  they  were  refused  treatment  because 
they  had  .u  party  cards." 

Anycne  fr.niiliar  with  the  teachlnt>.s  oi 
.^chovah's  witnesses  wi:i.  of  co-use,  ki:ovi 
thai  never  ha\e  thev  beliexed  or  taughi  ihat 
Annagcddcn  is  a  person  Nor  have  they  ever 
t audit  thai  Malawi  would  be  destroyed  on 
No\eiubcr  I.i.  cr  that  a  niw  city  would  be 
built  for  them  there. 

Bui  such  iiostUity  against  them  faniicd 
I'.o  flames  of  persecution.  Aud  the  i«sue  of 
party  cards  was  o:ice  aijain  thrust  at  the 
W:;ncs-c.->.  When  they  refused  to  buy  then; 
bti  .lu-e  of  their  u'-uirality  i:i  political'affairs. 
virion.?  a. tacks  becau  on  thc=c  Wiines.-et 
V  lo  V.  ;ct  i:cen  "icpatriated  ' 

t\l\VIiNFSb    AClOtNIs 

The  evidence  of  this  conies  not  just  troni 
uireign  lu-wspapers.  li  comes  from  Jehovah 'a 
wui.ei,s?s  tiiem.selves  who  were  the  victims 
Maiiv  interviews  were  held  with  ihf)se 
repatriates"  who  had  been  again  engu'ued  in 
a  wave  of  lern.;-. 

lii,^-e  cvewiiness  report^  slws    that   wl-.eu 
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the  refugees  went  back  to  tlieir  respective 
villages,  the  chiefs,  village  headmen,  party 
otiicials.  as  well  as  yoveriimciit  officials,  de- 
inaiided  that  they  buy  the  party  cards.  Typi- 
rul  are  the  fcillowmg  exuiiiples: 

One  of  Jehovuii'.s  wunes.ses.  Gilbert  July 
of  ChiiJiongo  village,  i-eported:  'On  .January 
.i.  liJ73.  a  iiieetaig  wuh  convened  for  all  vil- 
lage headniei.  in  Mchiiiji  district,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Cheuche.  M.P.  for  Mchiiiji  re- 
i~ioii.  At  this  ineetnig  it  was  resolved  that  if 
the  VV'ltne.sscs  iroin  Siiida  Misale  would  still 
refu.se  to  buy  parly  cards,  then  they  should 
be  dealt  with  ruthlessly.  After  this  meeting 
the  Witness  brothers  and  sisters  of  Kandama 
congregation  situated  at  Chimongo  village 
(who.se  chief  is  Duwa)  were  all  chased  away 
from  their  village  because  they  refused  to 
buy  the  party  cards.  The  brothers  and  sisters 
left  for  the  bu.sh." 

Witness  Rightweli  Moses  is  from  Kachijere 
village,  the  chief  of  which  ls  Mbelwa.  Moses 
reported  that  as  soon  as  the  Witnesses  had 
returned  to  the  village  they  were  .savagely 
beaten  by  the  youths  because  they  refused 
to  buy  party  cards.  Ha.stings  Mzamo.  the 
presiding  overseer  of  the  local  congregation 
there,  was  so  badly  beaten  he  can  no  longer 
hear  well. 

Rightweli  adds  these  details  to  his  report: 
"Two  days  after  we  arrived  home.  Mr.  Mahara 
Bauda.  M.P..  came  to  the  village  and  warned 
the  people  at  a  meeting  that  nobody  without 
a  party  card  should  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
Milage.  Then  on  January  1.  1973.  Mr.  Mahara 
Banda  brought  two  youths  with  him  in  his 
car.  Their  last  names  are  Jere  and  Tcmbo  He 
parked  his  car  outside  the  village  and  waited 
there  while  the  youths  entered  the  village. 
When  the  youths  entered  the  village  they 
approached  my  daughter  Joicy  and  also  Sister 
Oliva  and  demanded  party  cards  from  them. 
The  sisters,  of  course,  couid  not  prodtice  any, 
and  so  the  youths  began  hitting  them  with 
fists.  The  young  sisters  were  forcibly  stripped 
of  their  clothes  and  then  the  youths  began 
beating  them  with  sticks  in  their  naked  slate. 
They  got  hold  of  the  brothers  and  began  beat- 
ing them  up  also.  When  they  got  tired  they 
left  for  their  car.  shouting  as  they  were  going 
away  that  they  would  return  to  beat  tip  the 
brothers  and  sisters  again.  As  soon  as  they 
left,  the  brothers  and  sisters  (led  from  the 
village  into  the  bush  and  then  left  Malawi." 
Another  Witness  woman.  Likeness  Ka- 
manga.  was  .sent  back  to  her  village  of  Vii- 
hando.  whose  chief  is  Chindi  She  reports  the 
following:  "Upon  arrival  at  our  village  we 
were  invited  to  a  meeting  at  Bulale.  The 
meeting  was  addre.s.sed  by  Adamson  Dindi. 
district  chairman  of  the  Malawi  Congress 
Party.  This  was  on  January  4.  1973.  Twelve 
Witnesses,  'ncludiiig  my.self.  were  at  tliis 
meeting  We  were  all  ordered  to  btiy  party 
cards  But  we  explained  that  we  would  not 
buy  any  Mr.  Dindi  and  the  others  became 
so  enraged  that  they  ordered  us  to  lea'.e  Ma- 
lawi immediately,  right  then  and  there.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  take  anything  with  tis. 
We  all  left  for  the  bush  in  small  groups  The 
next  day.  as  I  was  in  flight.  I  was  told  by  my 
relatives  that  one  of  the  Witnesses  who  was 
at  the  meeting  with  us  the  previous  day  had 
been  killed   ' 

Geleson  Esaya.  a  Witness  from  Mwelekcla 
village,  relates:  On  January  2.  1973.  we  were 
invited  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Mwelekcla 
village.  Village  headman  Lonibwa  was  to  pre- 
side. We  were  twenty  Witnesses  all  together. 
While  at  the  meeting  we  were  ordered  to  buy 
Malawi  Congress  Party  cai-ds  or  else  face 
death.  We  explained  that  we  would  not  buy  a 
card  Then  he  ordered  us  to  leave  the  village 
immediately  We  kindly  but  firmly  explained 
that  we  wanted  a  letter  from  him  explaining 
the  reasoiis  for  expelling  us  from  the  village. 
He  refused.  We  then  decided  to  go  to  the 
Mchmji  police  station.  But  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  u.=;.  the  officer  in  charge  there  ordered 
us  to  return  to  the  village.  We  therefore  had 
no  alternative  but  to  leave  Malawi." 
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Scores  of  other  eyewitness  accounts  tes- 
tify to  the  same  brutal  treatment.  Every  one 
of  the  more  than  one  hundred  Witnesses  in- 
terviewed coniirmed  that  absolutely  nothing 
had  been  done  by  the  government  to  stop  the 
persecution.  They  all  expiessed  fears  that  the 
situation  would  get  worse.  As  a  result,  many 
of  them  have  fled  into  the  bu.sh  and  out  of 
Malawi  once  more. 
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JUNE  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 
IN"   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurrsday.  June  28,  1973 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
herev.ith  i.s  my  June  opinion  poll: 

Ci  INGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

HotSE  Of  Represent.^tives. 
Wushington.  DC  .  June  197:1. 
De.^r  Friends:  As  Congress  heads  into  the 
second  half  of  the  First  Session,  we  are 
faced  with  a  heavy  work  load  of  critical  is- 
sues. It  is  important  that  your  voice  be  heard 
to  enable  me  to  give  our  23rd  Congressional 
District  truly  representative  .service  in  deter- 
mining national  policies. 

The  best  way  I  have  found  to  encourage 
a  wide-.spread,  indicative  respon.se  is  through 
the  Minshall  Opinion  Poll.  Combined  with 
first-hand  information  gained  in  committee 
hearings,  oiriclal  briefings  and  House  debates, 
the  consensus  obtained  from  these  question- 
naires helps  me  to  reach  legislative  decisions. 
As  in  the  past,  a  copy  ol  this  pull  is  being 
sent  to  every  home  hi  the  District.  If  you 
wi.sh  additional  copies,  please  call  my  Cleve- 
land office.  29.T1  New  Federal  Office  Building, 
telephone  522  4382. 

Returns  run  into  the  tens  of  thousands  so 
you  can  understand  why  it  is  not  po.ssible 
(or  me  to  answer  each  one  individually. 
.Should  you  have  any  specific  question  or 
problem  requiring  my  help.  I  would  appreci- 
ate your  .sending  it  separately  from  the  poll 
to  avoid  delay  in  giving  your  request  top- 
priority  attention. 

No  envelope  is  needed  for  the  attached 
self-mailer.  Simply  cut  along  the  dotted  line, 
fold  with  return  address  outside,  stamp,  and 
mail.  Please  do  not  staple  or  tape  together 
as  this  slous  the  tabulating  process.  All  polls 
will  be  carefully  tabulated  and  results  made 
known  in  a  future  "Washington  Report" 
newsletter. 

Thank  you  for  working  with  me  to  make 
yours  a  strong  voice  in  Washington. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yoiir.s. 

WiLLMM  E.  Minshall, 

Member  of  Co7igres^. 

^TINSHALL    OhINION    PoLL 

1  Note— Each  question  has  yes.  no,  unde- 
{ idcd  choices.) 

1.  Do  you  believe: 

la)  The  President  had  prior  knowledge 
of  the  Watergate  break-in? 

(b)  The  President  knew  of  or  participated 
in  the  cover-up? 

2  Do  you  think  the  President  has  done 
a  good  job  in  foreign  affairs? 

3.  Has  he  done  a  good  job  handling  do- 
mestic affairs? 

4.  Shoud  Congres.s  further  curtail  .spend- 
ing -o  slow  inflation? 

5.  If  Congress  does  not  keep  within  the 
budget  ceiling,  should  the  President  refu.se 
to  spend  the  funds? 

6  Phase  4  economic  control.<;.  due  in  Au- 
gust.  are  under  study  by  the  -Administration, 
D>i  vou  favor  controls  on: 

(a)  Food  prices. 

(b)  Rent, 


(C)  Wearing  apparel. 
(d»  Petroleum  products, 
le)  Home  appliances. 

(f )  Interest  rates. 

(g)  Corporate  profits 
( h )  Wages. 

7.  If  both  sides  honor  tlie  i)cace  agreement, 
do  you  approve  of  U.S.  aid  to  Indochina! 
including  North  Vietnam,  for  reconstruction 
purposes? 

8.  What  is  the  most  important  issue  fac- 
ing tlie  Nation  today? 

Age : 
Sex: 
Occupation: 


POWER  MAN  CAN  LIVE  WITH 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA'I  E.S 

Friday.  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
evident  in  America  that  we  must  develop 
alternatives  and  supplements  to  fossil 
fuels  and  nuclear  energy.  One  such  source 
is  the  sun,  A  second  basic  energy  source 
is  the  wind.  A  third  potential  energy 
source  is  solid  waste.  Another  energy 
source  which  needs  more  emphasis  and 
the  one  I  wish  to  discuss  today  is  watei-— 
hydropower. 

Specifically,  today  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  French 
achievement  in  the  use  of  tidal  power  on 
the  Ranee  River  near  the  channel  Port 
of  St.  Malo  in  Brittany,  The  story  ap- 
pears in  the  June  11,  1973  issue  of  The 
Nation.  As  its  author  Karl  Keyerleber 
writes: 

The  basic  idea  is  old,  For  centuries  tidal 
mills  have  ground  corn  and  done  other 
chores,  but  as  a  .source  of  energy  they  ranked 
somewhere  behind  windmills.  Thoughtful 
planners  in  many  countries  have  dreamed 
of  putting  oceans  to  work  on  a  big  scale. 
The  French  did  it.  developing  a  sophisticated 
generating  plant  that  began  operating  in  1967 
and  last  year  added  560  million  kilowatt- 
hours  to  the  national  grid. 

The  performance  of  this  St.  Malo  plant 
has  met  all  expectations.  I  hope  that  this 
achievement  will  encourage  us  to  initiate 
similar  pro.iects  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, possibly  at  Passamaquoddy.  We  mu.st 
also  attempt  greater  efforts  to  make  the 
most  of  other  available  hydropower 
sources,  such  as  those  of  the  Missouri 
Basin. 

From  the  environmental  standpoint, 
from  the  operations  co.st  viewpoint,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  energy  suppliers 
who  need  instantaneous  peaking  power, 
hydropower  is  attractive.  In  terms  of 
economics  it  compares  favorably  also 
with  costs  of  nuclear  power,  and  does 
not  present  the  problems  of  nuclear  con- 
tamination. As  Mr,  Keyerleber  points  out 
at  the  end  of  his  article  on  the  St.  Malo 
tidal  power  facility: 

The  one  clear  conclusion  we  could  reach 
was  that  the  structure  in  which  we  stood  i;s 
something  man  can  live  with. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  others  may  see  the  full  text  of  this 
article  by  Karl  Keyerleber,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcoku. 
as  follows: 

PoWf  R  WlTHOt  T  POLI.I'TION  ;    THE  TtD.M 

Dam  at  St.  Malo 
(By  Kar!  Keyerleber) 
ST.  Mah>.  France.— This  ancient  lonified 
'own.  (ought  over  in  wars  from  Caesar's  time 
lo  Hitlers,  has  often  seemed  to  have  us  eyes 
mure  on  the  ptisi  than  the  future.  But  today 
it  can  boast  of  one  of  the  most  forwaid- 
lookmg  engineering  feats  ol  our  time— the 
ii.irnessing  of  the  CK-eim  tides  to  produce 
power  without  pollution. 

I  came  to  this  uiuierdevelopccl  region  of 
Brittany  for  a  first-hand  look  at  the  result 
of  French  pioneering  because  reports  luwi 
indicated  that  it  was  an  tinusual  example  o( 
mans  wise  use  o(  n.ittiral  resources  while 
pi-otecting  his  environment.  1  w.is  drawn 
to  the  plant  astride  the  River  Ranee,  first 
f>f  Its  kind,  in  part  because  of  a  strong  belief 
iliiit  my  own  cotmtry  has  made  a  mistake  bv 
not  acting  on  a  similar  plan  which  would 
have  tamed  the  towering  tides  in  the  Bav  of 
Fiiiidy  to  furnish  energy  for  the  East  CoelsI. 
(See  "Passam:iqtioddy:  A  Good  Idea  Is  Hard 
to  Kill."  The  Nation.  February  26.  197.!  and 
•Reviving  Pas.-.amaquoddv."  The  Nation.  July 
J3.  1964.) 

The  basic  idea  is  old  For  centuries  tidal 
iuills  have  ground  corn  and  done  other 
chores,  but  as  a  source  of  energv  they  ranked 
somewhere  behind  windmill.s  Thoughtful 
planners  in  many  countries  ha\e  drei.med  oi 
IJUtting  the  oceans  to  work  on  a  big  scale 
'I'he  French  did  it.  developing  a  sopliisticated 
f-,e  Herat  111  g  plant  that  began  operating  m 
lf<67  and  last  year  added  560  million  kilowait- 
liniirs  to  the  national  grid, 

I  reached  St  Malo.  about  200  miles  west  of 
Paris-,  after  a  five-hour  rule  through  rain- 
washed  country  with  a  change  at  Rennes 
ii-om  the  Paris  Express.  Although  three- 
(ourths  of  St.  Malo'.s  buildings  were  destroved 
by  a  German  bombing  attack  and  siil).-,e- 
quent  week-long  fire  in  1944,  the  town  rc- 
lains  much  of  it.s  picturesque  13lh-century 
appearance.  The  reason  is  interesting  In- 
stead of  replacing  demolished  buildings  with 
gleaming,  modern  strtictures  of  glass  and 
steel,  the  tradition-loving  residents  rebuilt 
many  areas  Just  as  they  had  been,  even  using 
original  plans  of  many  of  the  buildings. 

Conveniently  acro.ss  the  street  from  tlie 
milro.ad  station  is  the  old  Hotel  des  Voy- 
ageurs  where,  as  in  the  custom  of  French 
innkeepers,  they  insisted  that  I  eat  all  mv 
meals  in  the  liotel's  dining  room  and 
charged  me  6  francs  lor  a  baih.  On  Saturday 
morning  a  twelve-minute  bus  ride  brought 
me  to  the  Ranee  site,  where  I  was  met  by 
Jacques  FeuilleVjois.  a  former  captain  in  thi? 
Frenclr  merchant  marine  now  doing  public 
relations  for  Electricltc  de  France,  the  gov- 
ernment utility  that  built  and  operates  the 
plant  Accomjjanying  us  on  a  tour  of  in- 
.spection  were  lour  engineers  and  a  news- 
paperman from  West  Germany 

At  first  sight  the  dam  appears  surprising! v 
small.  It  doesn't  .soar  skyward  600  or  700 
feet  like  Western  dams  in  the  United  States. 
.Slowly  one  becomes  aware  of  a  more  .signii- 
icant  difference.  There  i.s  no  hui^e  acreaL'e 
under  water— no  Lai.e  Mead  or  Lake  Roose- 
velt re.servoir.  At  its  highest,  the  water  in  the 
basin  behind  the  dam  i-,  oiilv  a  lew  feet 
above  its  level  before  the  dam  was  built.  That 
increa,se,  explained  our  guide,  is  the  result  of 
pumping  at  off-peak  hours,  which  overfills 
the  basin  and  adds  to  generating;  capacitv 
on  ebb  tide. 

Built  into  the  concrete  structure  is  a  rela- 
tively small  lock.  Since  the  plant  ls  up.siream 
from  St.  Malo  and  its  docks,  it  was  not  neces- 
■sary  to  provide  for  ocean-going  vessels.  Fish- 
in«,  pleasure  and  other  small  craft  are  locked 
through.  Besides  the  lock,  there  are  gates  for 
controlllug  the  flow  of  water,  the  power  ata- 
lion    itself,    and    a    fixed    dike    that    closes 
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oir  the  rest  of  the  river's  width.  Most  of  the 
siructure.  like  an  iceberg,  ia  under  wa^er 

Central  feature  of  the  power  station  is  a 
concrete-w.illed  chainber  43,5  feet  from  {lrx>r 
to  celling   and   more   than    I.OOO   feet    long 
like  half  a  dozen  great  concert  hall.s  .set  end 
to  end.  The  lloor.  we  were  told,  is  at  the  low- 
est water  level  when  tne  tide  is  out,  the  ceil- 
ing   at    about    the    highe.st    level    when    the 
basin  is  full    Twenty-four  open  bavs  in  this 
long  hall  contain  the  turbines  that  make  it 
all  function.  Tiie  turbines  are  of   ingenious 
design,    developed    especially    for    this    use. 
Whereas  turbines  witi.  which  we  have  been 
familiar   operate   when    driven    in    onlv   one 
direcMon,  the.se  are  reversible,  enabling  the 
1  eneration  of  electricity  when  the  tide  comes 
in  as  well  as  when  it  ebbs.  Each  turbine  is 
enca.sed    in    a    bulb-.shaped   steel    .shell    that 
looks    not     unlike    a    small    two-ma.i    sub- 
marine. The  generator  is  in.side  the  .shell  and 
ilie  whole  unit  remains  under  water,  another 
departure  from  usual   practice  which   places 
generators    above    the    water    level.    Beside 
their  two-way  power  production,  these  ver- 
.satile    turbines   al.so   act    as    pumps    for    the 
overfilling    task.    Each    has    four    propeller- 
like  blades,   about   5   (eet   wide,   of   variable 
pitch  design  .so  that  they  can  be  set  for  vary- 
ini;  conditions  o(  tide  and  river  current,  in 
•his    first    installation    of    its   kind    h.ilf   the 
blade.,  are  of   stainless  steel   and   half  of  a 
copper-aluminum    alloy.    Both    metals    have 
proved  highly  resi^itant  to  corrosion,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Feuillebois.  with  the  stainle.ss  .set 
standing  up  slightly  better. 

Operations  are  proi;ramnied  dailv  by  a 
computer,  which  takes  into  account  varia- 
tions in  the  tide  and  river  flow  at  diflerent 
hours  each  day  and  in  different  .seasons.  A 
•small  staff  in  a  control  room  just  off  the 
large  hall  throw.s  the  switches  and  monitors 
the  operation  with  the  aid  of  a  closed-circuit 
television  camera.  In  the  .spring,  the  high 
tide  may  tlsc  47  feet  .sending  .sea  water  surg- 
mg  at  10-knot  .speed  through  the  rockv  banks 
tliat  pinch  the  rather  broad  Ranee'  into  a 
narrower  channel  a.s  it  approaches  the  gulf 
With  the  off-peak  pumping  and  tising  the 
four  tides  each  day.  the  French  have 'been 
able  to  modify  the  lunar  rhvthin^that  ignores 
mans  need  for  certain  peak-power  pericxis 
and  approach  the  solar  rhythm  bv  which  he 
customarily  works  In  other  word's,  they  can 
l>roduce    power    when    it    Ls    mo.st    needed. 

Maiiiienaiu-e  work  is  minor  and  the  plan; 
has  required  no  repairs,  said  M  Feuillebois 
v.hich  IS  remarkable  m  view  of  the  innovative 
techniques  and  equipment  used  "In  more 
than  SIX  years  we  have  had  no  repair.^,  not 
even  a  turbine  bl.ade."  he  commented.  "Both 
tvpes  of  blade  aie  as  good  as  new." 

•So  pleased   are   the  French   with   the  new 
turbines  tiiat  a  program  is  under  wav  to  in- 
-siall  similar  ones  for  one-wav  operation   in 
conventional    hydroelectric   stations   on    the 
Rhine  and  Rhone  Rivers   Some  officials  have 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  bonus  of  the 
more  efficient  turbines  would  go  far  to  justify 
the  expenditure  for  the  Ranee  plant  even  if 
It  didn't  perform  as  thev  had  hoped    How- 
e-.er.  perlormatue  has  met   all  expectations 
output  IS  higher  than  the  designed  540  mil- 
lion  kilowatts  per  year  and   operating  costs 
arc   less    than   for  any   other   tvpe  of  power 
plant  in   the  French  .system.  The  Ranee  fa- 
cility doesn't  pollute  the  air.  foul  the  water 
supply,  or  disfigure  the  land.scape.  Far  from 
being  an  eye.sore.  it  has  become  a  tourist  at- 
traction   that    last    year  drew  about    200  000 
visitors,  said  M.  Feuillebois.  One  small  draw- 
back IS  the  fact  that  navigation  is  somewhat 
impeded    because   small   vessels   hav«   to   be 
locked  thiough  to  reach  the  sea.  What  is  lost 
m  marine  activity,  however,  is  made  up  bv 
unproved  land  traffic,  since  a  new  highway 
using  the  dam  as  a  road  wav  over  the  Ranee 
ha.s  lopped  20  miles  off   (he  route  between 
St.  Male  and  points  west  of  the  river. 
A  major  negative  factor  remains  and   it 


leaves  one  pondering  a  paradox  Despite  the 
unqualified  success  of  the  project,  which  is 
described  with  pride  b\  .M  Feuillebois  and 
others  at  Electricltc  de  France,  there  are  no 
plans  to  build  more  tidal  power  plants  The 
re.-i.son  is  that  nuclear  plants  can  be  built 
more  che.aply.  and  the  government  has  de- 
cided to  take  that  route.  Like  the  electric 
power  industry  in  the  United  States,  the 
French,  .seem  to  be  enamored  of  fission  energy 
and.  like  the  Americans,  they  shrug  off  the 
peril  to  the  environment  of  its  radioactive 
fuel.  To  some  the  performance  of  the  Ranee 
plant  is  rather  an  embarrassment 

M    Feuillebois  talked  about  the  oconomii  s 
ol  the  situation.  ihouL'h  we  were  handicapped 
by   a    language   problem    that    .sadlv   blui-red 
nuances    As   I    understood   him.   investment 
cost    for   nuclear  power   in   France   is  abou' 
half   the   GOO   million   francs,   or   more   thai' 
$122  million  111  US,  dollar,,  that  wiis  .spent 
on  the  Ranee  project    But  he  drew  attention 
to  (he  dKTcrenre  in  useful  life  and  operating 
cost     The    Ranee    facilitv    .should    last    fifty 
.vears.    he    indica'ed.    adding    that    the    dam 
could    be   amor;i/ed   over   .seventv-hve   years 
ai'.d  the  turbines  over  thntv-five  vears  '  And 
there  is  no  cost  for  fuel  or  di.sposal  of  waste 
products.  A   nuclear  plant   would   have  onlv 
a    ten-year  amortization   in  Prance    accord- 
ing to  M    Feuillebois.  This  .seems  low  and  ar 
variance     with     experience     in     the     Uiuied 
S'ates     1,1    any    case,    such    comp.arisons   of 
useful  life  are  inconclusive  in  any  language 
and  only  ob.scnre  the  pervasive  i.ssiie  of  .safetv' 
'o  the  environment  .iiid  the  extent  lo  which 
expediency  mav  govern  the  choices  made  The 
one  clear  conclusion  we  could  reach  was  that 
the  structure  in  which  we  stood  is  .somethin- 
man  can  live  with  't^wmi^ 


UNFAIR  TO  BE  LEFT  OFF  UST 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

Oi      (  Al  IIORMA 

I^  THK   HOUSE   OF   REPRESEN TATH'K.S 

Fndai/.  June  29.  1973 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  mv  good 
inend  and  colleague.  Tom  Rees.  ha.s  writ- 
ten a  plaintive  condemnation  of  the  re- 
cently revealed  list  of  "enemies  of  tlic 
White  House."  Mr,  Rees  asks,  quite  prop- 
eily.  what  will  become  of  those  of  us  who 
did  not   make   that   list?   Obviou.<ilv  we 
have  been   jeopardized   in  our  political 
careers  by  such  omission.  Obviously  there 
will  be  those  who  will  ask  whether  out 
oppo.sition   to   the   President   has   been 
.Mncere  .since  it  apparently  has  gone  un- 
noticed by  the  White  House.  It  is  Indeed 
embarrassing  to  many  of  us  and  Tom 
Rees  expresses  our  vexation  and  uneasi- 
ness qujte  well.  I  include  his  remarks  to 
be  included  with  my  own : 

Want    Hoi-si  Polithai    E.vk.mus  Lisi 
Unfair 
(By  Congre.ssman  Thomas  ,M.  Rees» 
John    Dean's    presentation    of    the    White 
House's       Opponents     List      and      Political 
Enemies  Project"  at  the  Watergate  hearings 
has  hit  congressional  Democrats  like  a  bomb- 
shell.   Many    of    us    who    .assumed    that    we 
would  be  certified  '  politu,,!  enemies"  ol  the 
While  House,  who  had  done  evervthmg  pos. 
sible  to  be  considered  as  such,  did  not  make 
the  list. 

Nothing  more  dam.tging  to  Democrats  has 
yet  been  presented  at  the  hearings— how  can 
we  run  for  re-election  as  Democrats  when 
were  not  otTicial  enemies  of  the  White  House  ' 
What  will  happen  to  us  in  our  partv  primary 
elections  ii  our  opponents  are  certified  polit- 
ical enemies  wiio  have  been  investigated  ind 
liarassed  by  tlie  FBI  and  the  IRS  ' 
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Apparently  the  Wliite  House  is  tryi.ig  to 
clo.'.troy  the  vast  majority  oi  the  Democrat  ic 
<  oiigressmen  by  not  putting  us  on  its  po- 
litical enemies  list.  And  tiie  list  is  ^robsly 
unfair.  It  is  discriminatory  and  probably  in 
violation  of  liie  Civil  RifcLis  Act  of  iyti4.  It 
■  crtiiinly  does  not  come  near  to  following 
tilt  deletrate  selection  tiuidelines  adopted  by 
tlie  Democratic  Partv  lor  their  1972  coiiven- 
iioii.  For  example,  the  list  only  contains  six 
.-.hite  congressmen  out  of  the  over  400  white 
iiiemijers  of  Coiifiebs — but  uil  the  black  con- 
gressmen are  listed.  If  this  isii  t  reverse  dis- 
rnmiMiilicn,  what  ii>? 

Eleven  senators  and  three  other  politicians 
are  listed.  But  the  political  enemies  list  really 
rc/C.s  overboard  on  media  people,  academics, 
.Hid  busines.'-men.  Columns  and  columns  of 
them  are  listed  m  the  newspaper  repoit. 

So  what  b  tjomg  to  happen? 

What's  going  to  happen  is  that  every  certi- 
titd  "political  enemy,"  especially  those  m  the 
mtdui  and  academia  because  there  are  more 
of  them,  will  be  running  against  the  poor 
non-ct-rtifitd  Democrat  coiifjrestmm  in  Ihe 
Democratic  primtiries.  This  is  how  PrcsKlcnt 
Ni.\on  IS  going  to  get  even  with  all  of  us 
Democratic  ccngre  .oineii  who  have  been  vot- 
ing Ui,ainot  him  fir  the  l.tst  lour  ami  a  half 
years. 

To  make  this  whole  process  of  designating' 
political  enemifs  lairer  tlie  Fresideiit  should 
establi.-ih  a  bipartisan  commission  and  at 
least  have  an  informal  set  of  ground  rules 
listing  the  criteria  tor  choosing  political  op- 
ponents. There  should  also  be  an  appeal 
priicess  so  that  those  of  us  who  were  lelt  Oif 
the  list  could  come  before  the  conimi.i.-ion 
and  niake  our  case  by  clearly  sliowing  lint  we 
meet  the  criteria  of  ,-».  cfrlifiid  i^uliliial 
enemv. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SPRUILLE 
BRADEN 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF    NORTH    CAKCIINA 

IN  THi:  .'-.ENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATE:5 
Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Prc.sidpnt,  there  has 
rcrcntly  come  to  my  hand  the  text  of  an 
addre.":s  to  the  Ne'.v  York  State  Society  of 
t}ie  Cincinnati  made  by  the  Honorable 
Spniillc  Braden  on  February  20,  1073. 
The  intervening  months  have  not  in- 
validated a  .single  line  or  a  sint;le  phra&e. 
It  i.s  a  speech  full  of  permanent  wi.sdom, 
and  worthy  of  being  taken  to  heart  by 
every  American.  Ambassador  Braden  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  diplomats  in 
the  hi.story  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
the  rich  re.servoir  of  his  experience  has 
cast  up  truths  which  ouf^ht  to  guide  our 
future  actions  as  a  nation,  I  commend 
It  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Pre:-ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  by  Spruille  Braden 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .-peecli 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  loUows; 

ADDRfSS     TO   TIIE     NF.W     YfliK     JSTAIE     So<  IFTT 

OF    TIIE    Cincinnati    py    the     Hon'of.abie 

SPRI   ILLE    BRAPEN.    FEBRUARY     2ll.     1973 

To  addre  s  thi.s  patriotic  and  aristocratic 
S'H  lety  for  a  second  time  makes  ine  proud 
mUeeil.  With  such  a  well  miormed  ami  mlel- 
ligciil  audience.  I  shall  speak  frankly,  hop- 
ing thus  to  win  your  individual  and  collec- 
tive support  for  some  of  my  ideas  on  the 
inter-depenilenl  subjects  ol  defense  and  lor- 
eigu   policy. 

A  fully  adequate  defense  will  i-uppcrt  and 
strengthen   a  .sound  foreign   jjiiln  y;    and  an 
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effective  foreign  policy  -will  render  our  de- 
fense more  potent. 

An  adequate  defense  must  be  genuinely 
and  knowledgeably  desired  and  supported 
by  a  substriutial  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

But  how  many  of  ua  know  what  an  ade- 
quate   defense    really    Involves? 

Let  me  c.-italogue  a  few  of  the  apparently 
extraneous  but  nonetheless  pertinent,  al- 
though malevolent  influences  which  present- 
ly are  undermining  cur  national  defense: 

How  can  the  average  citizen  be  inlormed 
.iccuiattly  on  defense  by  a  rnedia  biased  in 
favor  of  ilio  left;  an  educational  system 
largely  controlled  by  radicals;  by  sex  and 
vulgarity,  both  profane  and  filthy,  permea- 
tint,  the  theal-er,  movies  ruid  much  so-c;i.lHd 
literature;  by  '  lib  ",  racial  ajid  oiher  move- 
ments and  demonstrations  propagating 
l.eieiolore  uniiientionable  and  even  unbe- 
lievable objectives  ol  all  varieties. 

How  can  our  citii-enry  concentrate  their 
minds  on  deleiise  or  foreign  policy  when  so 
much  of  our  press  and  'IV — M.meiimes  re- 
Uictaiilly,  too  oltcn  clamorouslv — belch  forth 
vivid  pitliires  and  accounts  of  erith  days 
jiiuggmgs  and  murders,  kidnappings  and  sky- 
jackii.gb,  as  crime  and  narcotics  each  lii- 
imifitely  related  to  the  other  iiave  spread 
and  become  both  a  way  of  life  and  a  reign 
of  terror. 

How  can  the  honest  citizen  give  thought  to 
defense  and  foreign  relations,  when  he  Is 
l;ele.'igured  by  wide-spread  corruption  and 
incompetence  at  all  levels  of  government — 
just  take  a  look  at  "fun  city". 

Simultaneously  our  people  have  become 
iudiilerent  to  the  very  real  threat  to  this 
nation  of  communism.  Witness,  hew  that 
diabolical  ideology  has  instigated  and  .sup- 
Ijoried  brush-fire  wars  all  over  the  globe, 
as  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  wiiere  we  spend  our 
strength  and  the  Soviets,  at  almost  no  coet 
in  lives  or  wounded,  liave  a  testing  labora- 
tory lor  their  arms  while  we  suHer  ghastly 
civsualitics  and  mortalities. 

Finally,  how  can  any  cnie  of  us  contribute 
to  building  an  adequate  defense  in  the  face 
of  an  ever-expanding  inflation,  resulting 
from  40  years  of  ecvernmental  extravagance 
and  welfare-Slat  ism.' 

One  of  the  major  and  least  productive  ex- 
travagances, lorrign  aid,  amounting  lo 
astronomical  billions  of  dollars,  has  injureti 
the  recipient  peoples  as  much  or  more  llian 
It  has  the  American  taxpayer. 

On  March  15,  1572,  .Secretary  of  the  Trea.s- 
iiry  Cnnnally  said:  "The  United  Slates  is 
broke".  The  dollar,  once  the  backbone  and 
sturdiest  of  all  curreiicits  now  is  flounder- 
ing in  a  slough  not  of  despond  but  of  de- 
valuations, and  is  aliur.ned  by  many  coun- 
tries. 

In  1953,  when  addressing  the  foieign  pol- 
i(  y  association  I  blasted  the  Bretton  Woods 
conference  sponsored  by  our  Government,  I 
s  lid  it  was  "A  conglomerate  fif  keynesians, 
communists,  some  fellow-travellers  and  other 
mi.'^guided  or  ignorant  souls  '  who  agreed 
"To  put  good  U.S.  dollars  into  a  pot  with 
a  miijccUany  of  other  currencies.  They  flaunt- 
ed a  fundamental  economic  print i|.lp.  that 
b.id  money  always  drives  out  good.  All  we 
humble  citizens  can  do  is  to  cry:  "Look  out  !  ' 

Most  of  you  are  loo  young  to  remember 
that  a  convertable  gold  standard,  althcuch 
not  a  cure-.dl,  as  ciises  approach  sounds  an 
alarni  and  acts  as  a  safety  value.  Over  sev- 
eral decades  before  1929,  when  coupled  with 
sound  moneti.ry  and  fiscal  policies  it  brought 
us  a  fair  degree  of  security. 

Instead  our  citizens  today  are  befuddled 
by  our  modernistic-art-nouveau-currencies, 
.ind  chatter  about  "paper  pold ',  a  .'^clf-cnn- 
tradictnry  name  for  special  drawing  rights. 
V.e  do  hnrw  positively  that  the  dollar  we  now 
I  arn  will  buy  little  more  than  one  third  of 
■vhat  It  did  in  I!)39  Inflation  inevitably  will 
fi'iiimue  vintil  our  politi<  lans  abandon  the 
inebriatiiig  habit  of  unbalanced  biulgets  and 
dcfii.it  fiiiaiiLing. 
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Only  With  a  reasonably  sound  and  st.'.b'.e 
dollar  can  we  buy  esscnti.tl  ir.r.terials  for 
delcnse,  such  as  copper,  iron,  petroleum  .and 
niai:y  other  things.  Alre.ady  we  arc  coiif.T-nr- 
ed  with  national  energy  shortages.  \Viti;;r.i.,t 
ccppor  irom  Chile  and  oil  from  Vciiezr.el.i, 
the  USA.  and  its  allies  could  not  have  won 
World  War  II.  I  submit  our  defense  is 
threatened  on  this  count  alone. 

Leaving  aside  such  menaces  as  race  ilots, 
actual  mutiny,  on  some  of  our  carriers,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Zumwalt 
recently  declared  that  we  have  lost  control 
ol  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  and  on'y 
by  sc>me  sort  of  legerdemain  can  we  hope  to 
coiilrol  fir  eastern  waters  for  as  long  as  an- 
ctlier  five  years. 

Ficsenlly  we  are  out-subriiarined  and  cut- 
cruisered  by  the  Soviets,  who  now  aho  are 
building  aircraft  carriers. 

Starling  in  1959  v.e  permitted  the  Sovie's 
to  gain  control  over  Cuba,  only  90  miles  ctl 
<-ar  shores.  King  Philip  II  of  .Spain,  President 
■Teffer.son,  Admiral  Mahan,  the  greatest  ttra- 
legisv  this  country  ever  had,  all  have  said  the 
!  alion  which  controls  the  Caribbean  and 
Cuba  V. ill  dominate  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Such  an  enemy  could  land  on  our  gulf  ccasi 
and  proceed  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  with 
e;f-c. 

The  Communists  headfd  by  tlie  Scvie^s. 
•.'Uh  some  Chine.-,e  and  Chanian.''.  and  tlieir 
satrap  Castro  rule  Cuba  with  over  12.000 
Russian  trooii.s.  They  have  built  Iwc-lane 
hifl.ways  through  the  huge  caves  imdeilyuig 
I  lie  island.  Over  the.^e  roads  llicy  have  con- 
'.eyed  and  installed  medium  and  loiig  rai,i-t> 
nnissiles  which  can  hit  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  Also  on  the  north  coiist  submarines 
can  en'er  undcriiround  pens  wilhout  surlac- 
ing  at  all  outside. 

Tlie'^e  threats  to  l!ie  defense  ol  our  land 
re  lilt  from  President  Kennedy's  mishandling 
of  Hie  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  missile  crises;  plu.s 
liis  agreement  v.uh  Khrushchev  guarantee- 
ing that  neither  would  the  U..S.A.  invade 
Cuba  nor  iJcrmit  it  lo  be  invaded  by  anyone 
clwC.  This  lacf-menlioned  in.quilou.:;  deal 
tore  ;n  ^,hreds  the  cornerstone  of  cur  foreign 
I'-.licy.  the  Monroe  Doclrine— the  mo.'-t  bril- 
liant diplomatic  and  security  measure  ever 
taken  by  any  naticn,  anywhere,  al  any  time. 

Due  to  our  frequemly  pu'-ilanimous  de- 
fcrse  and  forcitn  policies  duniig  the  -ixieea 
years  following  President  Truman  s  letire- 
nieiit  we  find  Chile  gone  Communist  and 
tealmg  billions  of  dollars  of  our  fellow  citi- 
;":-ns'  pr-ipi-rties;  Peru  acting  in  Hie  s.iu.e 
fa.''hi(iii,  and  all  Latin  America  excepting 
Br.^zil,  Paraguay,  the  Di  mmican  Republic 
and  Nicar.Tgua,  gradually  aligning  thciiiseivcs 
u:  Ainst  us. 

Tlic  U.N.  Sociirity  Council  is  encouraging 
tliPsc  animosities  by  planning-  from  March  15 
to  21  to  convene  in  Panama.  Ihe  Cv^rnmunibt 
arid  .so-called  developing  couiilnes  then  will 
vitioiuly  attack  our  country  as  an  impi  rial- 
istic  ag..'re-£or. 

.•Mrrady  the  Israeli  fiieign  mm.ster  de- 
clared publicly  Jusl  a  fe.v  weeks  ago  that  the 
United  Stale,!  had  suiik  to  the  stal  us  rf  a 
^c^chd  or  third  rate  power. 

I  have  presented  the  loregomg  in  siinimary 
fashion,  but  mtisl  add  tliat  while  Presuieiil 
Ni;<ou  wants  and  is  trying  tu  build  an  ade- 
(iuate  defense  he  is  blocked  by  cuntreitiioi:.!!, 
pre's  and  other  doves  in  general  along  with 
an  as.srrtment  of  mi.sguided  idealists,  lelt- 
i'-ts.  fellow-travellers  and  communists.  Yuur 
help  is  essential  if  he  is  to  obtain  Die  req- 
uisite finances  and  autliority.  wherewiMi 
lo  increase  both  manpower  and  all  varieties 
of  armament   up   to  secure   levels. 

The  armed  forces  must  replace  permissive- 
ne's  with  an  espirit  de  corps,  discipline,  cour- 
age, and  the  same  military  bearing  ovir 
I'OWs  demonstrated  when  they  landed  at 
Clark  Air  Ba.«e. 

The  Department  of  State  also  must  re- 
turn to  its  old  disciplines,  authority  and 
proeedures.  quickly  stopping  those  who  are 
attempiiig  to  destroy  professional  proficiency 
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by  converting  the  foreign  service  a;-.sociaiion 
into  a  labor  union. 

When  these  returns  to  sanitv  have  been 
accomplished  the  United  states  again  will 
occupy  the  unquestioned  status  of  a  fii'st 
rate  power,  and  so  with  eternal  vigilance 
be  ready  and  able  lo  repulse  attacks  of  anv 
kind  from  any  .source. 

Defense  and  foreign  policy  niuc>i  be  based 
on  a  renewed  popular  morality,  willingness 
to  work  and  pride  of  craftsmanship  by  em- 
ployers and  employees  alike— i.e.,  the' work 
ethie  as  expounded  by  Pre.Mdent  Nixon.  All 
of  us  must  .stop  trying  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  and  put  an  end  lo  repeated  strike^ 
slo'.vdowns  and  sit-ins  .so  fundamentallr  in- 
jurious to  onr  nation,  and.  therefore'  otir 
defense. 

For  many  years  I  liave  emp)i:isii^pd  at  every 
opportunity  that  the  gravest  issue  facing  hu- 
manity—with all  the  other  evils  I  have  fisted 
and  which  e.xtend  throughout  the  world— is 
not  nuclear  warfare.  It  is  the  breakdown  in 
morality  everywhere.  I  furtlier  hold  that  the 
worst  of  all  immoralities  is  communism. 
which  only  respects  phvsica!  force  greater 
than  Its  own 

Ladies  and  uentlenien,  I  have  drawn  a 
gloomy,  even  a  pessimistic  picture.  Vet.  lu 
the  words  of  the  South  Pacific  song.  I  re- 
main a  "cockeyed  optimist."  provided  the 
U.S.A.  returns  to  and  stands  hrnilv  on  the 
principles  of  our  christian  faith.'  In  this 
behel,  implemented  by  a  long  diplomatic  ex- 
perience, I  submit  the  foUowini,'  conclu- 
sions on  what  should  be  the  conduc  of  our 
relations  vis-a_vis  other  nations: 

Foreign  policy  necess,.ri!y  may  be  altered 
according  to  nrcunisiances.  iitne  and  place, 
bin  there  are  certain  immutable  principle  , 
which  always  must  outweigh  policy,  The^ 
principles  are: 

I,  Respect  i.s  the  sine  qua  nr,n  of  all  f ui - 
eign  relations.  Irrespective  of  every  other 
consideration  and  under  all  conditions,  the 
U.S.A.  must  demand  and  get  respect  To 
do  so  we  miisi  first  have  .self-respec-  and 
exact  from  our  own  and  other  government, 
respect  for  their  obligations  and  the  oanct.iv 
ol  at;reemer.t.^. 

II.  The  sole  rea.s<m  for  bt-mg  ol  the  state 
dep.-.riment  and  foreign  service  is  to  pro- 
tect and  advance  the  legitimate  intercst- 
of  Ihe  U.S.A.  If  ever  thev  .should  becoiu"  il- 
legitimate, then  they  are  unworthy  of  tir- 
great  nation  and  should  not  be  supported. 

Ill-  Every  policy  and  aclion  must  bo  nutia; 
Leaving  ethic,  to  one  side,  only  in  ihii  way 
Will  we  win  and  hold  the  confidence  and 
respect  from  other  countries  which  a -p  s.. 
essential  for  a  .solid  and  enduring  amitv  be- 
tween peoples. 

IV.  While  never  attempting  to  imocse  on 
other  nations  our  way  of  life  or  fonn'of  gov- 
eniment.  our  idea.,  or  even  our  moral  ^land- 
ards.  we  .should  our,,elye:,  stand  uuswervm -- 
ly  for  and  practice  tlie  .system  of  repubUciu 
constitutional,  representative  government 
laid  down  by  the  Founding  Fathers  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Bill  of  Rights 

We  can  adhere  to  the.se  principles  and 
help  s.-ive  our  civilii-acion  by  following  ihe 
precept.-  set  for-h  by  this  .society's  lirsl  pres- 
ident  ger.en.l.  George  Wa.,huigion,  still  the 
greatest  President  ihi.  Nation  has  had.  In 
his  f.arewell  adc!re.,s  he  laid  down  the  most 
moral  and  cogent  siatement  ever  made  on 
both  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  If  with 
moral  fiber  we  will  dedicate  ourselves  lo 
doin,    the.se    things    then,    with   Gods   help, 

wfhr,  ";■'    '^'^'^'''    eon..nu,u.-,m    alo.fg 

with  many  other  malignant  forces.  We  will 

rnrchftH^'"'  ''■^!f°'"^  ^'-'^  i"-ure  peace  for 
'  ur  children  and  grandchildren  in,  if  not 
'^he  best  of  an  worlds,  at  lea.t  in  a  much 
better  one  than  the  present. 

-My   confidence    in    this   Nation    is   furihe- 
iiugmenied  because,  as  I  said  to  begin  with 
!  am  coiivinred   the  society  of  the  Cinclr- 
MKti  can   .ind   will   play  an   important,   con- 
Rtnutr.e   ai.d  patriotic  role  in  bringing  the 
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U.S.A.   back   to  adequate  delense  a. id  ellei - 
tive  foreign  policies. 

Fitiaily  my  faith  in  our  country  is  forti- 
fied by  Ihe  words  and  spirit  of  Navy  Captain 
Jeremiah  Demon,  Jr.  SpeakUig  lor  his  fel- 
low POW.,  as  he  led  ihem  aground  at  Clark 
Air  Ba.se,  I  conclude  a^  lie  d.d  Cd  bles, 
.'\ii.ei  ira ' 
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NUCLEAR  SUB 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

<il      VIR(.;l.NI,.\ 

JN    IHfc;  HOUSP:  of  RFrRESfc;NrATIVE:S 

Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  new- 
est in  a  long  line  of  nuclear  attack  sub- 
ni,'t:ines  is  now  under  construction  at  the 
Newjioi't  News  Shipbuilding  L  Dry  Dock 
Co.  in  my  home  city  ol  New!X)rt  News  Va. 
When  christened  it  will  bear  the  proud 
nume.  Memphis  in  honor  of  that  great 
city  in  Tennes.sce. 

We  were  honored  last  Saturday  wlicn 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
tlie  great  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Honor- 
able Howard  H.  Baker  was  on  hand  to 
offer  dedicatory  remarks  at  a  most  im- 
liressive  ceremony  when  his  charmint; 
wife  donned  the  ?loves  and  mask  of  a 
shipyard  welder  to  implant  her  initial.> 
on  the  keel  of  the  submarine  thus  au- 
llienticating  the  keel  laying. 

In  the  great  tradition  which  Tennes- 
seans  ha\e  carried  so  proudly  since  the 
days  when  the  fiL^t  migration  westward 
befan  Senator  Baker  presented  a  mes- 
sage of  great  national  pride.  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  his  remarks  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  so  that  they  might  receive 
piopcr  recognition: 

i:\i\Rm,     OK     P.F.MARKS     i  iF     SKN.VIOP.     HoWAKti 

H    Baker 

Today  we  ob.serve  with  symbolic  ceremonv 
the  completion  of  another  important  steji 
in  tiie  construe  ion  of  the  M,-mphi'<.  Amer- 
ica's  newest   nuclear  attack   submarine. 

This  is  a  proud  occasion  for  all  Tenne-- 
s-ans.  and  e-pccially  all  Memphians,  Mrs 
Baker  and  I  arc  deeply  honored  to  have  thi : 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  keel  lay- 
'•■■■  of  this,   the  latest   additinn   to  our  na- 


tion"s  nuclear  Navv 

It  i.s,  I  l>elie^e.  altogether  appropriate  tha; 
SSN  691  will  bear  tlie  name  Mrmp}:,^  On 
the  blufls  rising  above  the  Mississippi.  Mfm- 
phis  stands  out  as  the  largest  ci'y  in  Tennes- 
.see  and.  indeed,  in  the  entire  Southeast.  !• 
IS  a  dynamic  and  diverse  city  with  a  wav  ol 
lif>>  which  lives  up  to  its  ancient  name,  "the 
l);ace  of  gof)d  abode  " 

When  the  Mc?!ip,is  is  Iaun<hed,  she  will 
be  heir  to  the  legacy  of  both  the  city  for 
which  she  was  named  and  her  five  proud 
predecessors  of  the  Fleet 

The  first  Men,p):i.s.  a  wooden  fivc-gui. 
^us.mer.  a  a.-  buili  in  1849  Originally  a  mer- 
chant ship,  she  became  ihe  .Merripm.-i  v,  hen 
chartered  by  the  Navy  for  an  expediuon  i,, 
Paraguay. 

The  second  shin  :,,  be:u-  ihe  name  MonpJn^ 
v,a:,  a  Scottish  slop  captured  witii  a  cargo  oi 
cotion  while  running  the  blockade  o: 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  in  18G2.  Com- 
maiideeied  uilo  service  as  a  seven-giu: 
st.amer.  she  saw  action  as  a  Union  blockade 
ship  in  the  very  v, aiei-  in  which  ihe  w.is 
captured 

The  ihird  Mrinphis  w.is  an  armored  crui>er 
originally  named  the  Tciuic-.^.ce.  She  wa.- 
lommi.-sioned  iii  iyo6  and  renamed  the 
Mtmpliis  only  thiee  months  bclore  she  vva- 
lost  in  a  tidal  v.a-.e  off  Santo  Domingo  in 
191 G. 

The   fourth    .1/cM,p;,,-,..   ;,   cruiser   l.ainriied 


IV.  1924  .served  with  distinction  as  the  flag- 
ship OI  the  Navy  In  Europe  She  carried  Col 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  .and  his  plane  the 
"Spirit  Of  St  Louis"  back  to  the  Uni'ed 
States  after  his  triumphant  solo  fijght  acm- . 
the  Atlantic,  In  World  War  II.  the  .served  :.^ 
the  flagship  for  Pre.sident  Franklin  D,  Ro-.,-.- 
veli  during  the  Casablanca  Conference. 

An  oil  company  buili  the  fifth  .Vcivp/(/v  in 
1944  iiud  she  uas  acquired  bv  the  Navv 
twelve  years  later.  This  fleet  tanker  carried 
oil  to  help  maintain  American  DEW  Liii" 
ba.ses  in  the  Arcuc  in  1957  Converted  int.. 
a  Hoating  po-verplnnt.  she  sprvod  !n  the  har- 
bor- of  South  Vietnam  in  1968. 

Tiiough  she  is  not  the  first  ship  to  bea- 
the  name  Afii'ip>},<,  perhaps  S.SN  691  :- 
charged  wi  h  the  most  important  mission  r.i 
all.  The  Mrniphis.  with  her  high  speed  ca- 
paluiity.  great  powers  of  endurance,  and 
^.opnisticatcd  navigation  and  weapons  svj - 
teins,  will  be  a  powerful  guardian  agaims' 
enemy  submarines  and  surface  .ships 

In  the  paradoxical  world  of  the  nuclei;- 
age.  the  Mcmphit  is  designed  to  be  a  figh'- 
mt;  ship  witlK>ut  peer,  part  of  a  deterrei  ' 
force  bunt  with  the  hope  that  it  is  neve- 
call»d  upon  the  perform  tho.se  ultimate  task 
of  which  II  i,-  capable. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  our  republic  geo- 
graphy and  our  national  interest-,  have  called 
for   America   to  play  a  prominent  role  ao  a 
maniime   power    Admiral   Rickover  deserve- 
gi-eat  credit  for  hi~  foresight  and  perslstenc- 
111  championing  the  cause  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion, insurliig  that  the  Navv  will  continue  a 
our  lar  ranging  front  line  o:  national  de:en:s<- 
I  his  .sound  and   lle.xible   national   deleusc 
•svsU-in  IS  e:s,sential  to  preserve  the  ireedom  c 
our  citizens,  to  deter  potentuil  adversaries   t.. 
rea'^-ure  our  allies,  nnd  to  provide  the  bar- 
gaining power  necessary  for  crucial  nccntia- 
tions,  ^ 

All  of  us.  cerfainlv.  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
lo  President  Nixon  for  his  remarkable  diplo- 
matic achievements  built  on  .a  .cure  founda- 
tion of  national  strength  and  mutual  re- 
spect among  the  worlds  g.-e.at  powers  The 
I'.-'recments  signed  this  week  represent  an- 
oiher  siguihcant  siep  toward  a  more  stab;., 
structure  of  peace. 

While  we  must  not  be  lulled  into  a  fai.se 
sen-e  of  .-ecurity.  I  believe  it  is  realtstic  to 
acknowit^ge  the  hopeful  new  forces  al  work 
in  a  world  that  can  aiford  to  spend  less  of  it- 
limiied  re-i)urces  on  war. 

Becau.>e  we  have  maintained  sufliciem 
strength  to  see  us  through  a  lime  oi  lestiir- 
we  arc  now  able  to  loak  forward  to  the  bene"-' 
rus  of  an  era  of  detente.  Perhaps  the  moM 
dramatic  evidence  ctin  be  .seen  m  -he  allrca- 
tion  of  tlie  fede.-al   budget 

Four  vears  aen  44  cents  of  e;ich  federal  dd- 

.-r  vwiN  -pent  on  deien^e  and  :i4  4  cents  went 

to  meet   human   needs    This  vear  3o  2  ceiu- 

is  being  si>eut  on  defen.se  and' 47  cents  is  co- 

mg  for  hnm.an  needs  spending 

Another  dramatic  change  is  evidenced  in 
tlie  phasing  ou'  of  the  peacetime  dr.afr  .and 
the  creaMon  of  our  n.ation'.s  all-voUuitee' 
arrried  forces  The  Navy  under  .Admiral  Zum- 
v^alt  has  taken  the  lead  i:i  humanizing  mili- 
tary lite,  ettcouraging  more  voting  men  and 
w..men  to  freely  clioose  militarv  career^ 

Pre  :deiit  Nixcui  ha.-,  rightly' .s.ald  that  we 
must  remain  as  strong  as  we  need  to  be  for  i, 
loiiit  as  we  reed  to  be  To  do  so  demands  a 
continuing  evaluation  of  our  defense  need- 
We  must  never  !)e  so  di.-tracted  by  the  sun- 
posed  attractiveness  of  worthwhile  objec- 
tives of  any  proeram.  military  or  civiliar 
that  we  do  not  notice  the  actuality  of  its  per- 
Xorm.ar.ce  ' 

At  tiie  same  time,  we  must  not  neslect  thr 
real  need  lor  maintaining  our  militarv  de- 
fenses at  a  level  needed  to  carry  out  our  na- 
tioi-al  policy  if  pea.-e  through  strength 

A  nineteenth  centurv  diplomat  once  r.- 
marked  thai  hi,-,  na' 1  .,1  had  no  permaueni 
allies,  only  permanent  iii;eresLs  I  ihiiik  i' 
might  well  be  .said  that  America  'odav  -eek- 
no  permanent  adversar.es.  rather  cmlv  a  per- 
ni.Hi'ci.;  niieifs'  n:  ■.>. orld  pence 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  BRADEMAS  AT  THE  DEDI- 
CATION OF  THE  ETHEL  PERCY 
ANDRUS  GERONTOLOGY  CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA. LOS  ANGELES.  FEBRU- 
ARY 14.  1973 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  addre.ss 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  John  Bf.ade- 
MAs.  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center 
on  February  14. 

Mr.  Brademas'  remarks,  delivered  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  sponsoring  the  Com- 
prehensive Older  Americans  Services 
amendments  in  the  House,  constitute  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing older  Americans,  as  well  as  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  attacking  those 
problems  in  the  next  several  decades. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  the  call  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coordinated  national 
policy  for  the  elderly. 

Says  Mr.  Brademas: 

Surely.  If  we  do  not  have  a  natioiuil  policy 
on  aping  m  1973.  it  is  imperative  that  by  ilie 
Year  2000  we  fashion  a  framework  witiiin 
whicli  we  ran  consider  tlie  ciuestions  of  in- 
come, health,  hou.iing.  iransporiaiioii.  nutri- 
tion, and  the  other  needs  of  llic  29  inllluui 
Americans  aged  65  and  over  who  will  be  liv- 
inj:  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  Congressman  Brademas" 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REtoRD, 
as  lollows: 

Al.INO    IN    THK    Yl  AR    20O0 

I  By  Congressman  John  Bradf.ma~) 

I  am  honored  to  ha\e  been  nr.  iied  to  piT- 
ticipme  in  the.'*  cereinonie.s  marknig  tlie 
dedi'Mtion  ol  the  Etliel  Percy  Andru.-;  Geron- 
tology C'enier  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

A:s  I  ri^e  to  >peak.  I  recall  wlia'  Ger.rge 
Bernard  Shaw  once  .said  to  his  British  pulj- 
lisher  to  indicate  hi.s  di-plea.^ure  with  its 
printing  of  one  of  his  plays.  Shaw  .sent  a  copy 
of  the  American  edition,  wliich  he  liked,  to 
the  British  firm  with  a  note  that  read:  As 
the  roo.-.ler  .said  to  the  lien  as  he  placed  asi 
ostrich  egg  before  her.  T  am  not  disparaging. 
I  am  not  criticik;ing.  I  merely  want  to  bring 
to  your  attention  what  has  been  done  by 
others.'   ' 

I  am  plea.sed  to  add  ni\  own  to  the  many 
tributes  that  are  being  paid  to  what  has  been 
done  by  tlie  many  cjthers  who  ha'.e  made 
tills  extraordinary  Center  pos.^inle. 

I  think  rif  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
National  Retired  'loaclier.-.  Association  and 
the  Americaii  A.-..-,ociat ion  of  Retired  Persons; 
lA  inv  gtiod  friend.  Leonard  Davis,  of  Dr. 
Janie.-,  Birren  and  his  devoted  staff;  and  of 
cijurse  ol  Dr  Andrus  her>elt.  to  whose  pint 
this  pioneering  enierpri-,e  m  Innnan  iiKjuiry 
1'  a  li'.  ing  memorial. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  for  a  luun- 
t.er  (»f  reasons, 

Flr,-it,  I  count  it  a  priulege  to  share  the 
platfr>rm  with  two  such  distinguished  think- 
ers a;.  BuckmiiUhter  tuller  and  Bernl'  e  Ncu- 
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garten  I  have  looked  forward  with  enthii- 
sia.sm.  as  I  know  you  have,  to  hearing  wliat 
they  have  to  say. 

Second.  I  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  becatise  of  the  concern  that  brings  us 
all  together — our  common  desire  to  lift  the 
level  of  life  of  the  iweiity  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  aged  65  and  over. 

And  third.  I  am  pleased  at  the  chance  to 
speak  to  you  as  a  Member  of  Congre.s.s  with 
a  particular  responsibility  for  logi.-,lation  that 
atfects  older  persons. 

I  want  to  argue  that  the  time  lias  come 
for  IKS  to  develop  a  national  policy  for  the 
aging.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  the  respon,se 
cf  the  Executive  Branch  to  Congressional 
initi.iti\es  in  aijing  policy,  and  linally,  I  want 
to  suggest  that  gerontologi.sts  and  other  ex- 
perts on  the  problems  of  the  aging  can  play 
a  more  effective  role  in  developing  legislation 
that  allects  older  Americans. 

AGE-CEiNTERED    MORALITY 

I  ha\e  said  that  we  need  to  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  for  tlie  aging. 

A  few  days  ago.  I  read  .some  portions  of  an 
unpublished  manuscript  on  aging  written  by 
Harvey  Wheeler  of  the  Center  lor  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara, 
piid  It  occurred  to  me  th.Tt  .some  of  Mr. 
Wheeler's  suggestions  help  explain  why  we 
need  to  think  ahead  about  the  situation  of 
the  elderly  m  the  American  society.  Mr. 
Wheeler  predicts,  for  example,  that  25  years 
hence,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  declining  birth- 
rate, over  50  of  the  people  m  the  United 
States  will  be  middle-aged  or  older,  with  per- 
haps W     of  them  t)5  or  over. 

Mr.  Wheeler  concludes  that  "although  the 
United  States  is  now  a  youth-centered  so- 
ciety with  youth-centered  mores,  the  future 
promises  ...  a  reversal  of  these  values.  Ma- 
turity Will  assume  the  role  youth  lias  held 
previously  with  an  age-centeied  morality  be- 
ginning to  appear  before  the  end  of  the  20lh 
century," 

I  shall  not  here  enumerate  some  of  the 
challenges  this  demograpliic  development 
raises  for  national  policy;  others  here  are  far 
more  quahried  than  I  to  do  that,  but  if  there 
IS  any  validity  to  the  proposition  that  older 
persons  will  represent  an  increasingly  large 
proportion  of  our  population,  we  must,  if  we 
are  to  be  both  sensible  and  humane,  reflect 
upon  the  kinds  of  policies  we  require  for 
.such  au  era. 

And  surely  if  we  do  not  have  a  national 
policy  on  aging  in  1973,  il  is  imperative  that 
by  the  Year  2000  we  fa.shion  a  framework 
within  which  we  can  consider  the  questions 
of  income,  health,  housing,  transportation, 
nu> niton,  and  the  other  needs  of  tiie  29  mil- 
lion Americans  aged  65  and  over  who  will 
be  living  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

And  by  the  way.  I  am  not  without  siipport 
m  my  contention  that  we  should  take  a 
more  comprehensive  look  at  problems  of  the 
elderly  Hoar  these  words:  "For  too  long  we 
have  laiked  a  national  policy  and  commit- 
ment to  provide  adequate  services  and  op- 
portunities for  older  people." 

'I'hose  ol  cour.se  are  the  words  of  President 
Ri'iiard  Nixon,  spoken  in  April  1970.  in  prcj- 
<  l.iiniing  Senior  Citizens  Month. 

.\    .NATIONAI,    POMCY    FOR   THE    AOINI! 

What  are  likely  to  be  the  dimensions  of  the 
national  policy  for  the  aging  we  must  have 
bv  the  Year  2000? 

In  commenting  on  this  question.  I  remind 
you  that  I  shall  do  so  from  the  perspective 
of  a  legislator,  and  that  I  shall  spoak  with 
particular  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the 
92iid  Congress  on  legislation  afTectlng  older 
Americans. 

ff:tirkmf.nt  i.vroME 

Such  a  policy  should  tindonbtcdly  include 
provision  ffir  adequate  retirement  income. 

That  is  why  the  92nd  Congress  raised  So- 
cial Security  benefits  by  30';  ,  the  largest  in- 
<rea.';e  ever  voted  by  a  single  Congre.ss.  and 
why  we  also  approved  a  cost-of-living  e.scala- 
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tor  to  help  make  Social  Security  benefits  in- 
flation-proof in  the  years  ahead. 

And  that  is  why.  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972,  we  provided  widov. s 
with  100 '■  of  their  spouses'  benefits  and 
strengthened  state  public  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

De.spiie  these  actions,  nearly  5  million 
older  Americans,  according  to  a  recent  Sen- 
ate report,  remain  today  below  the  olficiul 
level  of  poverty,  .So  adequate  income  fir  'l;e 
aging  also  remains  a  ])roblcni  \' e  canii'il 
avoid 

IIFAI.TH    CARE 

A  national  policy  for  older  Amencuij.-^  inii-^t. 
provide  a.s  acU  for  tlie  health  care  of  the 
elderly. 

The  92nd  Congress  included  protection 
against  retroactive  denial  of  payments  under 
Medicare,  coverage  of  kidney  transplanta- 
tion and  dialysis,  as  well  as  authorization  fur 
Medicare  patients  to  enroll  in  prepaid  group 
health  plans. 

Bat  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  older 
person.s-  indeed,  before  Americans  ol  every 
age- can  feel  able  to  obtain  decent  liealth 
care  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

USE    OE    LEISURE 

Yet  another  requirement  of  a  sound  at;ing 
policy  will  be  to  help  make  possible  leisure 
time  activities  for  the  million.s  of  men  and 
women  who  will  be  retiring  at  GO-- and  at 
earlier  ages  -over  the  next  three  decades, 

A  case  can  be  made  for  readily  accessible 
senior  citizens  centers  where  elderly  people 
can  receive  services  they  need  and  enjoy  the 
companionship  of  others  who  bhare  their 
interests  and  experience. 

I  speak  too  of  the  need  for  special  programs 
111  the  arts,  of  libraries,  of  special  education  i! 
[jrogram.s  for  older  persons. 

In  Denver  la>t  week,  meeting  with  the  Na- 
tional Commii  .ion  on  the  Financing  (.if  Post- 
se^ondary  Edticalion.  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  sought  to  impres,s  upoji  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  the  implications  of 
hnancing  post-secondary  education  in  an  era 
when  lifelong  learning  will  be  move  than  an 
educator's  phrase  but  a  reality. 

For  we  hear  a  great  deal  today  of  open 
universities,  computerized  instruction,  and 
cable  television.  Let  us  make  sure  that  the-o 
new  developments  provide  opportunities  for 
learning  and  pleasure  to  the  millions  of  older 
citizens  who  will  be  alive  in  the  Year  2000. 

SYNERCISTIC    APPROACH 

We  must  as  well  consider  .shaping  new  pat- 
terns of  housing  and  transportation  for  old- 
er citizens  and  pre-retirement  training  and 
counseling  for  the  men  and  women  who  will 
be  retiring  earlier  than  any  generation  in  our 
history.  And  we  should  also  look  to  ways  of 
providing  job  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  these   who  want   them. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  problems  that 
concern  those  of  us  in  Washington  who  be- 
lieve we  must  think  ahead  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  in  American  life. 

And  as  we  look  down  the  road  toward  what 
we  ca.i  expect  in  the  Year  2000.  we  must 
surely  be  aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  our 
current  piecemeal  approach  policy  for  the 
aging. 

I  believe  most  (jf  you  will  agree  that  a 
generation  Irom  now,  if  not  today,  we  are 
going  to  require  a  synergistic  approach  to  the 
problems  of  older  Americans,  a  broader  view 
of  the  challenges  we  are  likely  to  encounter 
as  well  as  of  the  resources  we  shall  need  ef- 
fectively to  cope  with  tlieni. 

Indeed,  that  i:;  why  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  Congre.s.',  united  last  year  to 
support  a  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Services  Bill  that  would  have  been  a  mile- 
stone in  e-tablishing  the  type  of  national 
policy  for  the  elderly  I  have  been  suggesting 
hero  today. 

t oNt.nissioNAi.  siTptmr  for  the  elderly 

In  speaking  of  the  Older  Americans  Bill. 
I  do  so  in  the  context  ol   wliat.  in  my  view, 
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threatens  to  be  a  crisi.s  in  t)ie  conslitutiona; 
relationship  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gre.s.s. 

The  impounding  of  funds  duly  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  is  perhaps  the  most  dra- 
matic evidence  of  tliat  looming  confronta- 
tion for.  in  asserting  his  right  to  impound 
the  President  is  arguing  not  .solely  that  he  i 
the  only  authority  conipetci-.t  to  combat  in- 
flation—a  curiou.s  contention  in  view  of  hir, 
extraordinary  record  of  hutre  budget  defi- 
cits—but he  goes  a  giant  ste))  down  the  road 
of  de:-.truction  of  tlie  fabric  of  our  separa- 
tion of  powers  system. 

NOVEL  AND  D.VNCLROUS    I><K  .'RINE 

For  the  President  is  now  contending  that 
he  is  free  to  pick  and  choose  among  those 
programs  legislated  by  Congress,  .supporting 
these  lie  approves  and  killing  off  those  that 
(Xo  not  suit  hi?  fancy. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  states  that  "All  legislative  pow- 
ers herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States".  President  Nixon'- 
present    attempts   to   arrogate    unto   himscll 


INADFQl-.VTE    nl  Dt.ET    PROPOSALS 

Still  further  indication  of  the  President's 
determined  opposition  to  the  efTorts  of  the 
men  and  women  elected  to  Congrcs.s,  Demo- 
crats   and    Republicans    alike,    who    suppoi 
adequate   services   for   the   eldcrlv,    is 
found  m  his  1974  budget 


I  have  told  you  of  the  opposition.  Indeed. 
vigorous  hostility,  which  has  greeted  our  el- 
foris  for  the  elderly  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

Now,  beyond  voiir  support  for  our  legi.^Ia- 

tive   initiatives,   let    nie   tell   you   one  other 

to   be      ^^'"V  in  which  yuu  can  help  lis  in  our  work. 

I   refer   to   what   I   believe   is   the   need  to 


He  proposes,  first,  to  add  ,^516  million  to  t'^velop  .•>nd  nurttire  better  linkages  between. 
the  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  the  2:3  million  on  tlie  one  hand,  the  thinkers  and  research- 
aged  and  dLsablfd  Medicare  beneficiaries,  by  «ts    on    ajjing    problems,    and    ou    the   other 
increasing  tiieir  co.^ts  for  both  hospital  stays  decl-ion-makers  in  government, 
md  physicians'  services,  and  he  would  clinil-  More  specifically,  we  in  Congress  who  dea! 


nate  Federal   support   fcr  adult   detital   care 
under  Medicaid 

Then  tiic  President  a<='-s  t;-,.U  we  in  Con- 
gress acquiesce  while  he  takes  an  axe  to  the 
Admiiiistratton  on   Aging  btidget   for  train- 


with  i.'^ucs  that  afTect  the  aging  must  have? 
mare  effective  access  to  the  best  iiitelliiienc^ 
and  iMhdp.iatioi:  on  the  .subject  n-jitter  with 
wiiicli  we  deal. 
I  shall   not   bore   you    with   a  long   liit 


ing.  In  place  of  %8  million  dollars  this  jear.      ♦''•<'  demand-,  upon  the  time  and  energies  of 
ho  svggeyt.?  nothing  fr  1974  elected  oitirials.  but   let   me  .say  simply  tha' 

He  complements  that   request   by  prnpos-     so  many  forces  converge  on  a  modern  Cor.- 


in;;  to  slice  .$1   million  from  the  budget  for 
research   and  tmining  on  aging  in   the  Na- 
tnnal  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Huma.i 
r;e-.  clopmcnt. 
And  finall;-.  he  a.;ks  us  to  pha.se  out  both 


hee   powers    represents,    as   the   New   York,    the    Main.=trcam   older    workers   pi-ogram    in 

.....  .....        jj,p    Departmc:.t    of    Labor   and    the   Senior 


rimes  warned  Ia>t  Sunday,  a  novel  and  dan- 
gerous doctrine. 

It  is  a  doctrine,  clearly,  which  reflects  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  contempt  for  Cant'Tess  and 
tor  the  lntet?ri!v  of  the  legislative  p;-(>ce  s. 

And  sti'.l  further  evidence  of  This  Presi- 
dent'.s  disdain  for  the  views  of  the  other  elec- 
ted r..-pi-e-ent.i':vcs  (,if  i  h.'  |)c  )plc  is  that  last 
fall  President  Nixon  vetoed  tbiee  major  bills 
of  ere;ir  import, nice  to  older  persons,  all  ol 
which  were  unanimou-ly  pas-oci  by  Congre,~s 

f-riMl'HFHENSIVE  OI.PFR   AMEftlC.^.NS   SFRVICE  BILL 

The  Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Ser- 
vice Bill,  which  I  sponsored  in  the  House  and 
which  Senator  Thomas  Eagkton  managed  in 
:he  Senate,  is  one  of  those  bills,  a  mea.nire 
that  would  'uavc  provided  a  variety  of  ser- 
vices directed  to  the  special  iieedb  of  the 
elderly,  including  low-cost  transportation. 
senior  citizens  community  centers,  hoiusing. 
j;rcr!?ilrement  tmining.  employment,  recrea- 
tion and  nutrition. 

Our  bill  would  also  h.ave  authorized  fed- 
eral funding  for  new  muUidisciplinary  cen- 
ters of  gerontology  of  a  kind  of  which  the 
.Andrus  Center  Is  such  an  outstanding  pio- 
neer. 

Not  a  single  Senator  or  Congressman.  Dem- 
ocrat or  Republican,  voted  against  this  leg- 
islmion.  which  had  been  fasluoned  in  cloo 
cooperation  with  ofticials  of  the  Department 
of  He.ilth,  Education,   and   Welfare. 

Yet  111  hite  October,  after  Congress  had  .'ci- 
iourncd  and  therefoie.  could  nor  vote  t'' 
override.  President  Nixon  sh.  eked  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  by  vetoing  this  tiiilv- 
landmarl:  initiative  tor  older  Americans. 

OTHEP.    Vf-roFS 

On  the  same  day.  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  another 
bill  that  W(nild  have  meant  much  to  the 
development  of  a  national  policy  for  tl<e 
cldrrly. 

I  refer  to  a  bill  sponsored  by  my  disliu- 
giiished  collcigue.  Congressman  Paul  Rogers 
oC  Florida,  to  create  a  National  lublitute  of 
Agin:^  v.ithin  the  National  Institutes  of 
Heiilth.  to  conduct  rese.irch  on  tlie  aging 
process  and  on  the  .'Special  health  problems 
of  the  elderly. 

Ar.d.  finally,  to  complete  this  tragic  list  of 
mi,-,ed  opportunities.  President.  Nixon  also 
veu-od  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972,  wliicii 
would  have  contiu'  ed  the  50-ycar-old  voca- 
tional re luibil nation  program  for  the  handi- 
capped, many  ol  whom  are  eldcrlv.  and  would 
have  provided  that,  li'-nceforth.  priority  in 
ervices  for  the  handuapp^-d  be  assigned  to 
the  most  scvctxly  handicapped  pcr.sons.  in- 
cluding flio^c  sulferiiig  from  spinal  cord  in- 
jury, serious  kidney  disease,  and  the  deaf. 

ynw  .should  know  that  each  of  these  meas- 
ures, loo,  was  pas.sed  unanimously  bv  botli 
liie  Tlou'-c  and  tlic  Senate. 


Opportunities   and   Services    (SCSI    pr.ogram      "'  hand 


gressman  th.it  he  oft«n  find.s  it  enormoiislv 
diflicult  to  get  at  the  best  thinking  on  the 
pr.oblems  on  which  l:e  mu,-t  leji.-Iaie. 

I  find  this  troubling,  for  it  is  clearlv  in 
tlie  national  interest  to  have  public  policy 
examined  in  the  most  searching  way  and 
with    the   mo;=t    relevant    and   accurate   data 


targeted  on  the  elderly  poor  within  the  Offict 
of  Economic  Opporiunity. 

Now  the  election  of  1972  is  over  and  I  am 
not.  therefore,  iiilcrested  in  giving  vou  a 
camprigu  .speech. 

MtESLKlPTlMN    (.If     NKCLECT 

I  circ  this  record  of  vetoes  of  measures 
unanimously  pa.sscd  by  Congre.'-s  and  the 
President's  budget  for  next  year  cnly  to 
e;.a!)le  you  to  unclersi.md  the  terribly  impor- 
tant i.ssues  at  stake  when  Mr.  Nixon  claims 
the  sole  right  to  decide  the  QirectMii  of  pub- 
lic policy  in  the  United  Stales,  and  attempt- 
to  enforce  his  will  against  that  of  Congrcs- 
by  vetoing  major  legislative  initiatives  and 
impounding  duly  appropriated  lunds. 

Tho.ie  of  us  concerned  with  sensible  and 
humane  policies  for  the  aging  ignore  th;.^ 
situation  at  our  peril. 

For  tlie  President'-:  vetoes  la.'-t  vi:>av,  com- 
bined with  his  recent  budget  proposals  frr 
older  Amen  ans.  make  ^cry  clear  that  Mr 
Nixon  is  telling  older  Americans  exnetiv  v  hm 
lie  told  the  ret  of  us  last  month  in  his 
inaugural  address, 
listen  to  his  words; 

■  In  oi.r  own  lives,  let  each  of  uk  a«l: not 

ii'st   what   will   government   do   for  me.  but 
■  lint  can  I  do  ft  r  mvsplf" 

This  Is  a  prescription,  not  of  self-reliance, 
but  of  nii'lign  neglect — neglect  of  older  pcr- 
.sons.  of  children,  of  the  handlcap;w^rt.  ihe 
poor.  ii>.decrl.  of  all  Aiuericar.s  vvltoiu'we  may 
in  our  modern  -society  call  vulnerable. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  manv  mem- 
bers of  Congic.--;  .af  both  parties  do  not  .share 
the  President's  regressive  attitude  toward  !,.., 
fellow  American--.  Over  100  of  mv  colleague; 
in  the  House,  hcth  Dcinocra'i  ftid  Republi- 
cans, have  Joined  me  in  co-sponsotuig.  once 
asaln  in  the  '.KtrU  Congress  buih  the  C^mpie- 
liensivc  Older  Am- ;;eaus  Services  Dill  and 
ihe  Kehabihtalion  Bill. 

A;i1  Coiiuressimn  Rogers,  too.  h.t-  intro- 
duced a  modifled  version  of  his  bill  ic  ciec.c 
a  Nalionnl  lust  ii  uto  on  Aging, 

III  the  Senate,  Tom  Eagleton  i~  again  lead- 
ing the  torces  Ijackir.si  the  Hogei.^  Bill  and 
the  Older  A;iierie;ti.s  measure— which  last 
v.fek  was  reported  out  of  the  lull  Labor  and 
Public  Woliare  Comminee — while  my  dis- 
llngni-h.ed  colleague,  isenaior  Alan  Cranston 
of  Caliioriua,  is  once  more  championiiig  the 
Hehabilitaiioii  Bill. 

I  am  coiuideiu  that  we  will  biiortly  i-ei- 
both  measures  pa-sed  bv  Cuiigre.ss  aild,  u' 
ncces.,ary.  over  the  President's  veto. 

THE    SCIIOL.^R    AND    SOCI.«.  .POLICY 

Before  I  take  my  seat.  I  want  to  speak  to 
y. m  briefly  about  one  oilier  concern  of  mluc. 


T  therefore  make  a  plea  \o  you  of  the  geron- 
tological comniunity  here  today  to  give  u- 
lu  Congre.ss  your  best  coui;sel  on  the  prob- 
lei-.^  oi  the  elderly. 

I  must  stress  that  I  am  not  suggesting  au- 
otlier  mierest  group  pressing  us  own  projects 
but  raUier  that  I  am  urging  the  iiiielleclual 
community  to  help  us  in  Washington  think 
Intelligently  about  the  concerns  of  the  el- 
derly and  to  m.Tke  informed  policy  tud'»e- 
laeiits.  -    J      = 

I  invite  your  reaction  to  the  possibihn. 
;or  example  that  my  own  subcommittee  set 
up  an  advisory  councU  on  the  aging,  ccm- 
posed  of  gerontologists  and  others  knowi- 
cdjieable  about  the  elderly,  to  advise  u.- 
through  memoranda  and  occasional  gci- 
loucihcrs. 

Such  a  group  could  be  of  significant  hilp 
to  us  uj  Congress  in  anticipating  important 
problems  and  developing  reasoned  alterna- 
iive.-  for  uit  ure  action. 

Let  lae  summarize  what  I  have  iried  to  s;.- 

I  have  iug-eslcd  that  the  luue  hi.s  come 

for  the  ricliest  nation  ui  the  world  to  begin 

to  shape   a   national   policy   with   reipect^te, 

older  persons 

1  have  told  you  of  some  of  the  Ini-iati-e- 
in  Congress  on  programs  that  aflect  the 
elderly. 

And  1  have  reijoried  to  you  i  n  the  oppasi- 
tlou  of  the  Nixon  Administration  lo  the  - 
etlor;^. 

Finally.  I  have  suggested  that  we  ou^lr 
to  find  more  effective  wavs  to  bnni;  togeihet 
Tho.  e  whose  entire  lives  are  given  io  concer;: 
with  the  elderly  and  us  m  Congress  v., 
write  legislation   that   a;!ects   older   per:-otn- 

••s,'  We  ha,  ,>  much  to  do.  vou.  you.  ard  I 

And   peril. ips   coiiie   words   In    the   dist.r- 
guislied  lady  in  whose  name  we  are  gathrrt.: 
here  this  week,  Fthel  Per.y  Andrus'  expre- 
fvir  us  nil  what  our  purpo-e  must  be  as  v- 
till  whatever  part  if  the  vinevard  U  ours 

Said  Dr.  .\ndrus: 

"Sccoi;d  ouly  to  ihe  de.-ire  to  !ue  is  th- 
nauiral  yearning  lo  be  w.\uted  and  needci 
to  feel  that  one's  coutiibuiiou  lo  life  lo  e.-- 
.senfial  But  thi.-  yearning  challcn-es  ;:■.?  oUi- 
ster  and  impels  him  to  give  generously  e; 
himself,  to  circulate  among  his  fellowv  "o 
participnle  actively  in  the  little  world  r.^^ont 
him  and  to  shnre  whatever  he  may  have  o: 
talents,  slreupth.  means,  wisdom  or  skills 
Thi-  is  the  basis  of  his  self-respect.  In  thi- 
wnv  he  earns  hi.-  sense  of  dignity  and  worth  ' 

Whether  we  are  gerontolopists.  politicir.ns 
or  ciiiyens  of  whatever  vocation,  to  help 
elder  per-ous  enjviy  that  sense  of  digrtity  and 
worth  and  so!t-re-pec:  nutsi  be  our  comn'c<i 
callii:- 
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HOUSE  FOREIGN  AID  INITIATIVE 
WINS  PLAUDITS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN-  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridcv.  Jiuie  'J9.  1973 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  he  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  fini.shed 
liie  ta.^k  ol  rc."<tructuriii?  and  revitaliz- 
uvj.  tlie  U.S.  bilateral  foreisn  assistance 
pros  ram. 

In  a  series  of  votes  on  aincndments  it 
incorporated  into  tlie  administration's 
requested  foreign  aid  proposal  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  8258.  That  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  me  with  25  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AtTairs  on 
May  30. 

That  measure,  which  has  now  been  in- 
corporated into  the  administration's  pro- 
posal would: 

Focus  bilateral  development  assist- 
ance on  acute  problem  areas  and  encour- 
age the  developing  countries  to  allow  the 
poorest  people  to  participate  more  effec- 
tively in  the  development  process. 

Create  a  new  export  credit  develop- 
ment fund  to  expand  U.S.  exports  to  tire 
poorest  countries  with  the  further  aim  of 
providing  additional  resources  to  those 
coiuitries  on  appropriate  terms  without 
increa.sing  U.S.  budgetary  outlays. 

Change  the  title  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  "The  Mutual  Development 
and  Cooperation  Act"  and  the  name  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  the  "Mutual  Development  and 
Cooperation  Agency." 

Improve  coordination  of  all  US.  ac- 
tivities that  bear  on  development,  includ- 
ing trade,  financial  policy,  and  develop- 
ing aid. 

This  congressional  initiati\e  has  been 
given  wide  attention  in  tlie  press  and  by 
those  interested  in  international  devel- 
opment. At  a  recent  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington of  former  Presidential  foreign  aid 
advisers,  the  new  propo.ial  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  and  a  press  statement 
released. 

Recently  too.  the  Cliristian  Science 
Monitor  featured  an  article  by  Prof. 
Robert  R.  Bowie,  a  development  special- 
ist, who  said  that — 

If  pa.vsed  by  Coii£;re.->.^,  t!ll^  proposnl  w^.iid 
be  a  po-itive  step  m  revising  U.S.  rclalious 
■.Mih  ;he  devflopiiig  iialioii.s. 

Becau.^e  of  their  timeline-s  and  rele- 
vance to  today's  action  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  insert 
the  press  release  and  Professor  Bowie's 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

MkMKFRS    of      F"RMFR     PR!  SIIlFNII.M.     .■\llVI.SMRV 

Group.s  Endorsh  New  Conuri  ssionai.  I.vi- 

TIATIVE     TdWARD     DF.VH.ori.NG     C'f  )VN  TRItS 

W'AsHiNCTti.v.  June  20.-  A  Ijiparllsati  yroup 
of  f ormi  r  presideuUal  fr.retgii  aid  aclviM)r.s 
jiiceting  in  Washuigion  lodav  iin.uunioii.^ly 
endorsed  an  inr.<nalive  bilateral  dovelop- 
nipni  a.ssintance  program  prcipo.sed  in  Ijfjth 
H'ju.-,es  oC  Congress  and  endorsed  b\-  the 
.Adannistralion.  The  new  program  v.onld 
tccu.s  Ainerican  development  assi.siance  on 
liie  problem.s  ot  the  poorr  ;t  majority  in  the 
developiii,'  rountries.  and  would  aiuhorl/e 
funding  ainied  primarily  iit  rural  develop- 
ment. Ir,o<l  production,  popiila'ion  and 
health,  and  education  and  human  resource 
de\elopment    The  bipartisan  Ijill  al-o  wo'ikl 


EXTENSIONS  OF  xKEMARKS 

provide  for  export  credits  both  to  provide 
.American  goods  of  a  developmeuial  character 
for  the  lowest  income  countries  and  to  help 
create  more  jobs  for  American  workers. 

The  group  is  composed  of  members  <j1 
President  Jolmsoii's  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Poreii^n  Assistance  Programs  which 
was  headed  by  James  A.  Perkins.  Cluiirman 
of  the  Iiiiernaiional  Council  for  Educational 
Develop'nent  and  formerly  President  of  Cor- 
nell Uuiver.sity.  and  President  Nixons  Task 
Force  on  International  Development  cliaired 
by  Rudolpli  Peterson,  presenllv  Director  of 
the  United  Nations  Development  Program 
and  formerly  President  of  the  Bank  of  .Amer- 
ica. The  two  t;roups  are  the  most  recent 
presidential  commissions  on  United  Slates 
foreign  aid  programs. 

'Ihe  Ijipartlsan  and  bicameral  Coi)gre.->- 
sional  initiative  endorsed  by  tlie  gioiip  would 
restructure  and  expand  United  .States  bilat- 
eral policies  and  programs  for  working  witli 
the  poor  countries  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  President  Nixon's  State  of  the  World 
Message  on  May  3.  It  would  redirect  Uniied 
States  bilateral  aid  to  focus  on  the  problems 
of  the  poorest  majority  in  the  developing 
cotnitries  in  areas  such  as  disea.se  control. 
food  production  and  popuhition  planning 
nie  proposed  legislation  would  also  establish 
a  new  export  development  credit  fund  to 
provide  Americans  goods  and  services  of  a 
developmental  character  on  terms  whicli  the 
poorest  countries  could  afford. 

The  group  indicated  that  it  would  later 
issue  a  fuller  statement  on  bilateral  and 
multilateral  assistance  programs,  as  well  as 
a  trade  and  monetary  policy  atfecling  the 
developing  countries. 

In  endorsing  the  Congressional  initiative, 
ir.embers  of  the  group  pointed  out:  "While 
the  United  States  has  achieved  great  im- 
proven^ents  in  relations  with  East  and  West 
since  1970.  no  such  progress  has  marked 
American  relationships  with  Asia.  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that 
we  .Americac.s  are  discovering  now  that  many 
of  our  most  pressing  and  international  prob- 
lems no  longer  can  be  solved  through  isola- 
tion or  solely  in  cooperation  with  other  rich 
countries  Secretary  Brezhnev's  visit  reminds 
us  that  a  nation  which  is  able  to  achieve 
imaginative  breakthroughs  in  dealing  with 
the  .Soviet  Union  and  China  should  be  able 
to  lead  the  world  in  achieving  similar  ad- 
vances in  relationships  with  the  poor  coun- 
tries of  the  world  containing  a  majority  of 
the  earth's  people." 

In  addition  to  Perkins  and  Peterson,  other 
members  of  ilie  group  included 

Bell.  David  E..  Vice  President.  Ford  foun- 
dation. 

Case.  Josephine  Young. 

Casey.  William.  Under  Secretary  of  .State 
for  Economic  Affairs. 

Cooke.  Terrence  Cardinal  iHcpresented  by 
James  Norrisi . 

Curtis.  Thomas  B  .  'Vice  President  <fv:  Gen 
Counsel.   Encyclopedia   Brittanica. 

Foster.  Luther  H..  President.  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. 

Haas,  Walter  A  .  Chairman  &  Cliief  FJxec. 
Ollicer,  Levi  Straus. 

Hesburgh,  Theodore.  President.  University 
of  Notie  Dame. 

Linowitz.  Sol,  Couderl  Brother.<;. 

Mason.  Edward  S..  Prof.  Emeritus,  H.ir- 
vard  University. 

Perkins,  James.  Chief  Exec.  Officer  fc 
C'liairman  of  the  Board.  International  Coun- 
cil  for  Educational   Development. 

Peterson.  Rudolph.  Administrator,  U  .\' 
Development  Program. 

Wood,  Robert  J,  General,  US  .Armv  (Re- 
tired). 

FoRGOTTFN    Men    of    U.S.    FoREION    P<J1.I(  V 

(By  Robert  R.  Bowie) 
In    recent    years,    the    poorer    nations    of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  have  become 
the    lorgottcn  men"  of  United  States  foreign 
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policy.  They  have  Utile  place  in  the  power- 
balancing  and  suiriiiiitry  of  the  White  Hotisf. 
And  Congre."'s  has  been  no  more  interested, 
with  some  of  its  members  venting  their  Viet- 
nam frustrations  by  opposing  foreign  aid.  In 
consequence  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  has 
dropped  to  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
its  GNP.  ranking  twelfth  among  the  ncli 
nations  of  this  scale. 

One  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  de- 
veloping coiuitries  has  been  conUision  about 
U.S.  interests.  In  a  sense,  they  have  been 
tlie  victims  of  deteiue  and  U.S.  retraction. 
Formerly,  relations  with  these  areas  were 
,seen  as  an  extension  of  the  cold  war,  with 
foreign  aid  justified,  especially  tcj  Congress, 
as  a  means  for  combating  Soviet  expansion. 
As  that  appeal  has  gradually  waned,  .so  has 
concern  for  the  poorer  nations.  Iti  reality, 
that  disregard  is  extremely  short-sighted,  it 
IS  not  feasible  to  develop  a  peaceful  order  for 
an  interdependent  world  while  ignoring  one- 
half  of  it.  The  urgent  necessity  is  to  re- 
ajipraise  U.S,  interests  in  the  developlii'.^ 
nations  and  its  relations  with  them. 

Recently,  just  such  an  effort  has  been 
launched  in  Congress,  A  majority  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have  sui)- 
niitted  proposals  for  reform  of  the  bilater.il 
aid  program,  which  have  now  been  endorsed 
by  key  senators.  Implicitly,  these  proposals 
would  clarify  the  bases  for  concern  with  the 
developing  nations  and  reshape  the  approach 
to  them. 

First,  they  identify  three  strands  of  in- 
terests in  the  developing  nations:  il)  an 
enlightened  interest  in  international  order 
which  must  include  the  majority  of  man- 
kind living  in  poverty;  i2)  a  humanitarian 
concern  for  these  poorer  peoples  as  fellow 
luiman  beings  who  more  and  more  become 
reighbors:  i3)  a  commercial  interest  in 
economic  relations  witli  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  markets  and  as  suppliers  now  and  I'l 
the  future.  These  are  solid  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing concern  by  the  United  States,  quite 
aside  from  East-Wesi  competition. 

Second,  the  proposals  would  rev  ami) 
America's  approach  to  the  developing  na- 
tions, with  the  aim  of  putting  relations  on  a 
better  footing  of  mutual  respect  and  co- 
operation. They  recognize  that  the  poorer 
nations  are  the  ones  to  define  their  own 
goals  and  their  plans  for  reaching  them.  U.S. 
bih-.teral  aid  would  concentrate  on  activi- 
ties directly  allectuig  people— agriculture 
and  nutrition;  health  and  papulation;  edu- 
cation and  training.  For  providing  assist- 
ance, more  u.se  would  be  made  of  private 
agencies,  universities,  cooperatives,  unions, 
and  voluntary  agencies,  which  may  olien 
be  more  acce[)table  than  official  missions. 
Large  capital  projects  would  be  financed 
through  international  agencies  like  i!ie  World 
Bank.  These  changes  should  make  possible 
substantial  cuts  in  US.  aid  staff  at  home 
and  abroad. 

'To  expand  a'.ailable  funds,  the  measure 
would  create  a  new  fund  to  finance  expoi'ts 
to  the  poorest  countries  (primarily  under 
$200  income  i)tr  capita)  on  conces  .lonal 
terms.  Tills  fund  would  have  several  ;  igiiili- 
cant  features.  The  finaticing  would  be  tied 
to  U.S.  exports  to  these  nations  and  would 
take  the  form  of  lo.ins.  at  low  interest  for  :i() 
years,  uith  a  lO-year  grace  period.  Such  ty- 
ing, of  course,  has  some  drawbacks,  but  the 
dolk.r  devaluation  should  make  U.S.  prod- 
ucts cheaper  than  heretofore  compared  to 
other  .sources.  Moreover.  Ihe  funding  would 
l)e  derived  from  borrowing,  and  the  subsidy 
lor  the  low  interest  would  be  provided  from 
current  i-ci)aynieiils  on  earlier  loans.  Thus 
the  proposal  would  eiit^.ii  no  budget  costs  or 
annual  appropriation.  With  an  initial  capital 
of  $.')  billion  the  fund  would  make  available 
about  $1  billion  a  year,  initially  for  five  years, 
but    renewable    for   similar   period,s. 

If  p;^ssed  by  Congre:;s,  this  proposal  would 
be  a  positive  step  in  revising  U.S.  rehilions 
V.  iih  the  developing  nations  and   in   provid- 
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ing  added  nssi.-.taiice.  It  could  helj)  aei 
.straight  the  reid  and  enduring  U.S.  interests 
in  the  developing  nations.  By  directing  Amer- 
ican bilateral  assistance  to  tiianifest  and  spe- 
eitic  needs  of  other  human  beings,  it  niav 
once  more  eiig,ige  the  idealism  of  the  Anur- 
ia.i  people  111  providing  assistance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  measure  would  link  the  com- 
niercial  interests  of  export  ftrms  and  labor  to 
a  new  source  of  credit  for  poor  nations  and 
locu,,  (heir  attention  on  the  importance  of 
trade  with  these  nations  for  U.S.  jobs  and 
Ijrolits,  Finally,  the  measure  enii)ha.>i/-es  the 
necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  interests 
of  developing  nations  in  devising  and  carry- 
ing out  American  iiolicies  and  actions  relat- 
ing to  trade,  mor.ey,  polhr.io  i,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  third  world. 

This  jjroposal  is.  of  course,  not  a  panacea 
Even  as  expanded,  the  amouiii  of  assistance 
vvill  lall  far  short  of  what  the  U.S,  should  be 
doing.  No  doubt  the  US.  has  its  domestic 
needs.  But  with  a  GNP  well  over  a  trillion 
dollars  lover  $5,000  per  capital,  n  i,  inde- 
cent to  be  providing  only  about  !^:i  billion  to 
assist  the  1.5  billion  poor  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Moreover  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  U.S.  really  gives  the  de- 
veloping nations  a  higher  prioritv  in  the 
whole  range  of  Us  policymaking  But  if  ihe 
l>roposal  is  only  a  beginning,  it  is  a  very  im- 
[urtiint  initiative  in  the  righi   duecilon. 
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A    BRIGHT    KIND    OF    MISSIONARY 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

Ol      M<i.NT.\N\ 

I.N    IHE  .^E.VATE   OF  THE   LM  I  KD  M  .Ji  I  K.S 

Friday    June  29.  1973 

Mr,  METCALF,  Mr,  President,  o\  er  the 
year.s  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  de- 
rogatory talk  about  the  younger  genera- 
tion and  It.s  lifestyle,  and  the  unthinking 
inclination  by  many  people  to  lump  them 
all  together  as  being  -no  good,"  But  in 
Montana  there  is  a  young  man  who  re- 
futes such  a  description, 

Garry  South  of  Mile.s  City.  Mont.,  was 
recently  elected  student  bociy  piesidcnt. 
at  the  University  of  Montana.  Mi.s.sotila. 
Garry  exemplifies  the  modern  student 
activist,  working  for  change  from  within 
tlie  political  .sy.stem  His  political  know- 
how  and  his  articulate  voice  lune  already 
v.on  the  admiration  of  'the  establish- 
ment," as  this  recent  editorial  from  the 
Billings  Gazette  will  testify.  The  piece 
was  written  by  Duane  "Doc"  Bowler 
editor  of  the  Gazette, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. There  being  no  ob.iection.  it  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Billings  Gazette,  May  20.  l;i7:l  | 
A'  BRioiir  Kind  of   Missionary 
(By  buane  W,  Bowler i 
A  voiiiig  man  from  Miles  Citv  who  once  ai- 
lended  Easlern  Montana  College  may  be  the 
iK'st    tiling   that   has  hapepned   to  the   Uni- 
\ersity  ol   Montana  in  quite  .sonic  time 

Vou'd  like  to  meet  Garrv  D.  South  the  i  <-v 
president  of  the  Associated  Students  of  'he 
I  iiiversuy  of  Montana.  And  he'd  like  to  meet 
.\<iu.  too. 

South  is  a  clean  .shaven  longhair  bv  crew- 
cut  s  andards.  dresses  like  a  voting'  slock- 
''i"ker,  at  least  when  persuading  lus  elders 
:uid  talks  straight  about  the  stiidcnis  at  'he 
l-'iiiversity  of  Montana, 

T  think  it  Ls  unfair  to  ,sav  siiideiits  are 
•>''lv   here  four  years  and   have   no  stake   in 


liie   Universily   aud    Uic    s^ie   ol    Monian.i 
says  South. 

"It's  not  fair  to  t.ike  four  yearo  out  of  my 
'.lie  and  say  whatever  I  do  is  irrelevant  and 
necessarily  bad." 

Those  were  the  remarks  South  had  for  the 
University  of  Montana  Council  of  50  at  its 
spring  meeting  a  week  ago  He  Wiu=  telling 
v.hy  the  Associated  Students  had  a  full-time 
lobby  and  plenty  of  volunteers  during  the 
opening  se.s.-ioii  of  the  4:ird  .Montana  Lci.- 
l.iture 

"We  got  into  the  real  world.  '  South  .savs 
And  with  success  The  combined  Montana 
Universily  System  student  efforts  got  a  vot- 
ing student  on  the  Board  of  Regents  and  "^A- 
hour  open  dorms,  the  latter  as  pan  of  liie 
'udent':.  riglit  to  privacy. 

VvTieii   South    tells  you    Una   almost   everv 

^'iident  on  the  campus  is  legally  cla.sslfied  as 

a:i  adult  the  light  gets  brighter  "at  the  end  of 

tiie  tunnel  vision. 

H;s  idea  is  the  best  way  to  avert  problems 

10  (0  get  suideiits  involved  in  the  process   to 
lace  the  problem  head  on. 

One  ol  them  is  what  to  do  about  the  Mon- 
t.ma  Kaimm.   Uie  student   new.spaper. 

"I  do  not  Justify  everything  the  Kannin 
lias  printed.'  savs  .South,  -and  there  is  noiii- 
iiig  (President  Robert  i  Pantzer  and  I  can  do 
about  It. 

"It  IS  a  student  iiev.-spaper.  paid  for  by  Uie 
student,  and  the  way  the  copies  disappear 
eacli  day  thev  like  it, 

"I  do  not  justify  If  I  had  been  editor  there 
are  many  things  I  would  not  have  done    Bu; 

11  cannot  be  a  public  relations  tool  for  the 
Uimersitv  If  it  tries  Ui,  it  is  not  tlien  a 
s'lidem  ne'.vspaper 

"A  newspapers  dutv  is  not  to  be  well  liked 
but  well  read," 

South  admits  that  the  Kaimm,  wuh  it. 
sometimes  offensive  language  and  opinions 
does  liave  an  effect  on  the  state  and  ihere 
seems  to  be  an  attitude  against  u, 

F.)r  its  critics,  in  and  out  of  the  ne'.vspaper 
fraternity.  South  advises  that  the  presen- 
editor  is  trying  to  escape  the  Daiid  Rorvuk 
svndrf)me 

(Rorvik  was  Kainiin  editor  in  liie  middle 
H'Gu's  who  is  now  a  hi:;hlv  succes^nu  free- 
l:ince  writer.) 

South  h.ts  no  excuses  to  make  for  the 
Kalmin.  He  asks  only  ihal  it  be  accepted  for 
wnat  il  is  —a  newspaper  publi-hed  for  and 
by  the  students  with  tlicir  own  monev  iMd 
reffecting   their  attitudes. 

Were  it  closed  by  .some  cause  or  oiher.  he 
feels  the  underground  press  would  take  over 
witu  up  to  five  publications  springm.'  up 
which  would  make  the  Kaimm  seem" like 
nursery  fare. 

As  we  said.  South  doe-n'i  niince  hi,  word-. 
Nor  does  he  dehantly  antagonize  lus  elder- 
He  tells  jliem.  well,  like  it  is. 

btudeiu  government  is  no  longer  a  glori- 
fied student  council.  His  office  administer- 
$.!48.000  Ol  .siiident  activitv  fees.  He  empha- 
sizes that  tins  IS  student,  not  state  tax- 
payers', money. 

Therefore  students  have  a  right  to  say  ho.v 
It  is  .spent.  If  they  want  rock  concerts  in- 
stead of  jocks,  that's  what  they'll  liave 

His  current  budget  allocates  $<tr),000  lo  Hie 
athletic  deparlment.  Athle;ic  Director  .lack 
Swarthout  got  ,*.|u5,000  ihis  vear  and  wan's 
•slGLOOO, 

South  jusiuies  lus  pi-opo.sed  budget  as  al- 
locating money  where  it  will  do  tlie  most 
good,  that  athletics  will  get  twice  what  aiiv 
other  activity  gel.s.  He  feels  atliielics  haie 
much  too  long  received  a  di.-propori  lonate 
share  and  the  arts  not  enough.  He  doesn't 
want  to  kill  varsity  athletics.  He  doesn't  wair 
logive  them  $161,000, 

South    draws    up    the    president  s    budget 
ilicre    are    hearings,    it    goes    before   Central 
Board  and  the  final  decisions  are  made    It 
sounds  lUst   like  ciiv  council     winch  it    is  for 
Hip  students. 
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His  problem,  as  well  as  Central  Board  s.  is 
how  to  sati-sfy  the  43  student  activitv  groups 
with  their  $483,000  in  budget  request,  wlni 
only  ,^:J48,0()0  available  at  the  rate  of  s!5  per 
quarter  from  each  student, 

••We  do  specify  that  none  oi  our  stuUci' 
lunds  (an  go  lor  athletic  ,scholarships.'^  sa^s 
South.  "We  don  t  give  scholarships  In  other 
activities  .so  why  do  it  for  athletics. •• 

As  South  says,  he  plans  lo  meet  probleios 
head  on  a,s  student  president.  His  cons',  i- 
tiiency  consists  primarily  of  .s indents  from 
Hie  small  towns  of  Montana  attending  h 
JTontana   ta.^c  supported  institution 

He  thinks  they  both  .should  understand 
each  other  better  and  has  charted  a  cour.-e 
to  bring  li  about 

South  isn't  a  University  adminisi ration 
spokesman.  But  the  way  this  young  hi.stor.- 
major  from  Miles  City  goes  aboiu  his  niissiou 
Is  all  for  the  good  of  the  insiiiution  and  "us 
iiome  state. 


TOWARD  BETTER  PRIV.\TE 
PENSION  PLANS 

HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

IX    I  HI:  HOf-I:  OF  KKPHF.sE.N  TA  !  Tv  f  ^ 

Fridau.  June  29.  1973 


Mr,  HILLIS,  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  lei'i.slaiion  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing certain  minimum  standards  for 
employee  iiension  plans  and  providiifg 
incentives  for  individuals  not  covered 
by  a  pension  jirotiram  to  establish  ilieir 
own  retirement  savings  programs 

My  bill  iiiovides  for  mandatory  vest- 
ing of  emplo.yee  pension  benefit's  at  a 
■Rule  of  40"-— when  a  per.son's  age  plus 
service  equals  40.  he  becomes  10  percent 
\ested  and  vests  10  percent  more  everv 
year  until  all  his  accrued  benefits  aie 
fully  guaranteed. 

I  see  this  provision  as  a  good  com- 
promise between  those  who  would  like 
to  sec  automatic  vesting  in  10  years  and 
those  who  pu.sh  a  20-vear  .service  re- 
quirement or  a  -Rule  of  50"  This  ap- 
proach guarantees  that  a  40-vear-old 
employee  can  vest  within  10  years,  if  he 
starts  a  new  job  tomorrow,  and  that  :i 
60-year-old  employee  cotild  become 
vested  at  two  or  tiirec  places  of  employ- 
ment by  the  time  he  retires. 

'Vet.  this  measure  is  not  so  e.xpensive 
for  an  employer  that  he  would  choo.s" 
not    to   establish   any    kind    of    pension 
program   for  his   workers,   rather   tlian 
have  to  meet  a  costly  Federal  standard 
Most    of    this    Nations    big    comiianics 
liave  very  adequate  pension  programs- 
many  of  which  vest  within  10  years  But 
the  large  'Jioup  of  people  unprotected 
by    pensions    m    the    work    force    today 
w  ork  lor  companies  with  25  or  fewer  em- 
ploy ees   These  companies  generallv  can- 
not afToi'd  as  elaborate  a  iiension   i)ro- 
gi-am  as  their  larger  counterparts,   tnr 
there   is   general   agreement    that    their 
workers  should  be  afforded  .some  nnni- 
miim  protection  and  should  fall   undei' 
some    mmimuni    Federal    standards    o' 
aiceptability.  Viewed  as  a  minimum    I 
beheie  the  Rule  ol  40  is  a  very  workable 
requirement  for  vesting  of  pension  jilaiis 
which  qualify  for  .special  ta.\  treatment. 
Along    with   tlie  vesting   requirement, 
my  bill  requires  tiiat  a  company  fund  its 
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!  en.'^ion  pro,?ram  i'-'opcil.v.  on  a  rt^'Rulir 
h:K<i^\  KO  that  even  if  the  company  phoiild 
■0  oi;t  of  business  or  merge  v.ith  anotlier 
( .-'mpany,  the  curreiit  and  past  em- 
)  lojees  will  net  lose  the  pension  bene- 
tii.s  due  them. 

As  It  protection  apam^t  I'und.s  beinc 
!.  ■  ;uanaped  or  p<:orly  invested,  or  a  pro- 
1  ram  shut  doi\n  before  becoming  prop- 
erly fmided.  my  bill  al-^o  contain.s  a 
ri^ciuircnicnt  tli.'it  a  rcmpany  reinsure 
!lic  amourit  of  ve-ited  benefits  in  excess 
of  a^.'-eUs  111  the  fund  which  could  cover 
tliose  ve.-tcd  beiielit';.  With  proviMons 
li/.e  thc-e.  the  fc'tu<:le'oa'Kor  pension  case 
HI  Indiana  could  never  liave  had  such 
ili^a'trous  consequence^,  leaving  every 
uiie  under  CO  years  cf  are  a  minute  por- 
tion cf  the  benefits  tlicy  had  been 
I'li'iin^cil. 

I  have  also  uk  iudeil  m  niv  bill  the 
ad!iumstration'.-~  uiea  of  a  ta.x  dcdaction 
U,\-  retirement  i-avinrs  made  by  an  in- 
liividual  either  to  supplement  a  lo'v- 
ben-.-fit  iKi^ion  jSan  or  to  inovide  some 
rotirtii.ent  mcoiae  for  an  individual 
V,  ho.'.e  company  decs  not  offer  ..  f.Dali- 
hed  pf  n:  ion  pio^ram. 

Under  thi.s  proposal,  iidividuals  can 
deduct  from  their  !  ios.s  income,  for  tax 
innposes.  up  to  20  jierccul  of  the  fust 
S7  500  of  earned  income--r.p  to  *1,500. 
Smce  employers  providing  iiension  funds 
receive  a  similrr  tax  deduction  on  r.ioney 
contributed  to  an  emi)!nyee  pension 
fund,  this  measure  is  only  cf|Ui'iblc 
l)articiilarly  foi-  ti'osc  people  not  in- 
\(.ihed  in  a  pension  program  This  meas- 
ure is  a^-o  de':irat'le  in  tliat  it  will  en- 
cournpe  more  ir.dividunl-  to  plan  toward 
their  own  retirement,  rath.rr  tlnn  de- 
pending on  "^ocial  'ccuiity  benefits  to 
carry  them  tli;oi!:'h  their  retirement 
\  ears 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  ser-iid  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducin.s;  toriav  provides  for  the  adojJtion 
of  detailed  fiduciary  't.indards  m  the 
admmi'^trati.nn  of  ]ien'-irn  plans  — to 
better  insure  Pfjain.st  fraud  or  mis- 
management. pro\;de  regular  reporting 
recardins  compliance  v.ilh  pen.-iion  laws, 
and  in.sure  better  communication  be- 
tween employers  and  workers  as  to  what 
the  pcn.-ion  picyiam  really  means  to 
each  V.  urker. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  letii.^latiun  I 
am  intioduiim;  today  is  to  lay  down 
some  ba.sir  guidelines  and  rules  to  assiu'e 
workers  they  are  going  to  t^et  the  kind 
of  pension  benefits  they  had  anticipated, 
without  penalizing  good  employers  or 
discouraging  the  private  pension  system. 


THE  LATE  HALE  EOGGS 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OP    TFXAS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RErRFSENT.XTIVES 

Fridaij.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  widespread  agreement  among  the 
members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
that  Hale  Boggs  was  superbly  skilled  in 


the  art  of  debate  and  oratory.  On  one 
ii.u.'or:ant  occasion,  upon  consideration 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  Hale  Boggs  took  the  floor  to  sup- 
i:oit  an  amendment  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  teller  votes  -n  the  Commit- 
tee of  tiie  Whole.  The  bill  was  passed, 
with  the  addition  of  the  important  teller 
V':ite  i;ro\ision. 

Adaption  cf  the  lecorded  teller  vote 
I'.as  had  a  significant  impact  on  Uie 
House  of  KeiJiesentatives.  Becau'<e  of  tiie 
long  range  significance  of  tlie  reform, 
it  is  fitting  to  lemernber  Hale  Boggs  for, 
amor;gsl  his  many  other  luinorable  posi- 
tion.s  and  great  athievement:-,  his  active 
and  eloquent  support  of  the  amendment. 
J'^ollowing  is  the  speech  which  he  made 
th.-..tday: 

Mr.  Boggs  Mr  ChairriKiii,  I  ir. iglit  say  to 
my  t:ood  Iricnd.  the  gentleman  from  Oliii, 
lh.it  11. e  teuHeiiiim  Irom  California  had  ;U- 
u,«ly  had  10  miriutfs.  but  I  appreciate  ihc 
LCnUein.in's  courtesy. 

Mr.  Chr.irniriO,  in  my  Judgment  this  is  in- 
deed a  historic  day.  This  is  a  day  which  will 
ii.ake  the  House  ol  Reprcsematives  truly 
rdcvaiit. 

As  i.s  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  riiles  of 
I  his  Chamlxr.  the  procedure  known  as  teller 
viiiiiig  i.s  deeply  roottMl  jn  the  legl.^lati'.e  p-nx:- 
('  >i.  Its  origin  can  he  traced  centuries  ago 
'.viien  the  British  Parliament  devised  it  as  a 
I'leihi-d  of  voting.'  the  will  of  the  |  eop'.e  while 
e'.caping  the  wrath  of  a  powerfiU  and  vence- 
fiil  moii.inh.  One  hundred  and  thirtv-cicht 
years  ago.  when  Parliament  no  lonper  had 
rpn;:on  to  fc.tr  tlic  Crown,  the  s>'-'eiTi  v.a.s  rc- 
iormcd  to  permit  u  publi'-  rccrrd  of  votes. 
I'lifortnnalely.  with  never  a  King  to  fear  and 
I'lily  the  public  to  .serve,  this  rule  has  been 
rriamod  m  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives. 
We  did  'O  be''ause  we  said  it  helped  expedite 
t  !u'  Often  slow  legislative  process.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  also  been  used  us  a  shelter  from 
the  public  e\e. 

I  do  not  believe  representative  government 
■  ,  '1  atturd  the  luxury  of  a  shelter  from  the 
P'l:  111-  eye.  The  Amcrii  an  people  are  entitled 
to  know  the  recorded  jndfment  of  carh 
Member  on  the  great  issues  of  our  tinie.  We 
(  annot  ask  our  people  to  respert  o\ir  institu- 
tions unless  the  institutions  themselves  are 
Lflf-critical  and  self-reforming. 

As  majority  whip,  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
iiforni  Members  of  legislation  pending  on 
liie  fliX)r  and  to  encourage  tlieir  attendance 
whenever  votes  are  taken.  In  my  opinion, 
teller  voting,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  is  a 
iiiiidranie  rather  than  an  a=sistanre  to  the 
inaiority  whip.  Importai.t  amendments  nre 
i.ittii  ;uiopted  or  defeated  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou-e  by  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  House.  The  tnfh  is, 
the  system  of  teller  voting  is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  absenteeism.  This  projioKal  to 
rn-ord  tiller  votes  would  be  a  major  step  to- 
ward enconraping  the  full  part  iripnt  ion  >)y 
all  parties  in  forpinf  the  law  of  the  land  In 
this  respect,  this  amendment  would  be  a 
(•neat  assistance  to  the  majority  and  minority 
whips,  and  I  think  to  the  fair  and  full  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  process. 

We  lu.ir  a  pre.il  deal  of  talk  liu-e  days 
about  the  unresponsiveness  of  oiir  institu- 
tions The  founders  of  this  count rv  never  in- 
tended its  institutions  to  be  inflexible  .inrt 
srt  in  their  w:ivs  The  architeets  of  our  Gov- 
(  riiment  Intended  its  three  branrhes  t(5  be 
liipable  f'f  prowth  and  continuous  self- 
rrnewal  This  is  the  real  import  of  this  bill 
>iid  tlif-  rr-.il  ^il■^Ilrl('all^c  of  this  amendment. 
Fi 'r  these  rea.'^ons.  I  support  this  amendment 
and  I  uri^'C  all  mv  rolleapufs  to  do  so  also. 
Thm    IS   not    a    liberal    amendment     It    is 


not  a  conservative  amendment.  It  is  not  a 
Republican  amendm.ent.  It  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  for 
tins  House  of  Representatives. 

When  the  people  and  the  media  .?:>.y  tiiat 
tins  House  lias  ceased  to  be  relevant,  then, 
Mr,  Chairman,  if  true.  American  democracy 
lias  ceased  to  be  relevant . 

When  the  people  rssert  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  representative,  tlicn 
the  last  best  hoi)e  of  mnnkind  has  been  loat. 
Jipcau.--e  if  we  are  not  repiescnlative,  then 
no  institution  is. 

I  have  j^ivcn  my  life  to  this  Chamber.  I 
lice  It  and  the  Republic  for  v.'hich  it  stands. 
Come  Keptcmbcr  10,  I  will  observe  the  30th 
anniversary  of  my  first  election  to  the  Hou.sc. 
I  came  here  when  I  was  2C  years  of  age. 

Today  I  am  proud  of  tlie  fact  that  I  have  a 
;on  who  wants  to  come  here.  too.  He  believes 
tiiat  service  here  is  a  hich  calling.  With  all 
due  deference  to  my  colleaj-ucs  on  tlie  Re- 
publican side,  I  hope  that  he  is  elected.  I  aiii 
(loin;-  everything  I  can  to  help  him.  He  thinks 
tl.p  House  IS  relevant,  I  think  it  is  relevant. 

But  I  know  that  this  syitem  of  teller  votes 
IS  not  relevant.  I  liave  .served  for  15  years 
here  as  whip  or  as  deputy  whip,  and  there 
have  been  countless  occasions  v.hen  I  have 
sjjcnt  hours  and  da:,s  attempting  to  get  mem- 
bers to  come  here  aiid  do  tiicir  duly  and 
vv:ilk  throuph  that  teller  line  and  vote, 

I  know  this  so-calletl  lianky-panky  in  the 
cloakrooms.  I  know  hov.-  some  conservatives 
sav.  "Well,  we  can  make  a  deal  with  liic 
1  liberals."  And  .some  liberals  say,  "\^e  can 
make  a  deal  with  the  conservatives,"  And  tiie 
beat  pccs  on. 

Well,  v>.e  leally  do  not  govern  that  way. 
Those  deals  .seldom  liave  worktd  out.  The 
pressures  are  too  treat  on  both  .sides  on 
major  is.surs. 

All  v.o  are  saymp  by  ihi-  amcnuiaeiU  is 
that  the  archai':  sv'tcin  adojitcii  some  cfii- 
tiiries  ago  to  protect  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
inent  from  despotic  kini  s  should  be  abolished 
111  the  House  ol  Representatives  of  the  Unilcd 
.States  ol  America  as  it  was  la  the  House  oi 
Ci.niiiions  many  vears  a^o. 

We  are  saying;,  "Let  a  man  siaiul  up  and  be 
c'  untcd."  What  is  wron^  with  that?  Tell  me 
vktiat  IS  wrimc  with  bcins  counted  if  one  \'-  .a 
Rriireser.tative.  If  ycju  do  not  want  to  be 
eounted.  why  did  vou  come  here  in  the  firs' 
l>lace.  and  vvliy  do  most  of  us  seek  tf'  return 
to  tills  hi;tor:c  Chamber? 

Finally,  one  lat,l  Ihouplit.  A  story  is  toid 
in  history  about  one  of  tlie  great  men  who 
helped  found  this  cuuntry,  Aie;-;a;iU'  r 
Hani'lton. 

Hamilton  brovitiht  a  visitor  into  the  gal'eiy 
(t  the  fjld  House  Cl>amber,  now  Statuarv 
Hall.  The  visitor  sat  with  Hamilton  and 
Ill/Ling  llie  pandemonium  on  the  floor,  whii  li 
y<'U  frequently  see  in  this  ixidy  even  as  of 
this  day.  tiuestioned  Mr  Hamilton.  "What 
f-e'Cs  on  tlicre?  And  Hamilton  replied,  '  Ihcre, 
sir-  there,  sir.  the  people  govern." 

Well,  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  two  rcr.- 
tiiries  later,  the  people  must  contmuc  'o 
g(m  rii.  Let  us  support  this  amendment. 


FARM  PRICE  ANALYSIS 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OK    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
l.\  T  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPREteENTAl  IVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowiirg  analysis  compiled  by  Prof.  Robert 
E.  OLson  of  South  Dakota  State  Univer- 
sity is  particularly  appropriate  at  this 
time  in  dispelling  the  myths  concerning 
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the  economic  situation  cf  otu'  Largest  in- 
dustry, agriculture. 

Professor  Olson  would  hasten  to  point 
cut  that  prices  :hange  rapiiily  and  have 
changed  somewliat  from  tlie  time  when 
tlie  analysis  was  formulated.  As  this 
ana!y.sis  demonstrate^^,  lic.tever.  it  is  the 
J.irmer  who  comes  out  en  the  shoit  end 
cf  changes  in  prices. 

I  would  ask  that  the  Members  of 
(.'tingress.  as  well  as  all  inteiested  readers 
of  the  Record,  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  column  of  Table  1  which  relates 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

consumer  food  expenditures   as  a  per- 
centage of  income: 

F.AR.M   Pf.ice  Analysis 

THE    DATA 

All  data  are  annual  averages  except  1973. 
T!ie  data  for  1973  are  estimates  of  annual 
rates  during  the  first  quarter.  They  are  all 
drawn  frcni  oflicial  government  sources. 

CASE  rrniOD 

Price  data  expressvcd  as  index  numbers 
V  ■  le  computed  on  a  1950  ba.se,  i  e,  1050  ecjuals 
1  ; a    A   common    ba«:e  facilitates   comparison 


of  rr jative  changes  in  the  price  of  items  with 
considcrat:e  different  absolute  prices.  A  1950 
base  ''hows  at  a  glance  the  price  current  levels 
and  the  patterns  of  change  over  a  long  period. 

CONSCMERS'    INCOME    AND    EXPi  NDlTt'RES 

(TACLC    Jl 

D;spo-'a'i;e  personal  income  per  capita 
latter  taxes)  i cached  a  record  high  level 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1973.  For  the  fust 
time  the  annual  rate  was  over  $4  000  per  j  rr- 
scwi.  Expenditures,  for  foc>d  per  capita  m  lf<73 
were  do.^hlc  the  i9oO  rate  while  dispe^able 
peisonal  income  expanded  t/ir.c  /old  during 
the  same  period. 


TABlt   1.     COI<SUViEfiS    P[R  CAPITA   UiCO'H    UPlNDITtintS  FOR  GOODS  AND  StKVICtS,  AND  FOOD  FXPf IlDiTURES  AS  A  FERCfNTACE  OF  INfOtVIt 


txpcndilures 

- 

Food  expendilu 

DispoMble 

for  pooil'i 

m  rel.'i 

tion  lo 

petHiwI 

income 

(dollats) 

and 
services 
(ilolbf.) 

-.1 

income  (percei 

1) 

Year 

(ilulLir  ) 

All  tood 

Farm  tood 

1947 

l,17f=.0 

1,153.0 

303.0 

25.7 

24.7 

1948 

1,290.0 

1,184.0 

316.0 

24.5 

23.7 

1949 

1,264.0 

l.US.O 

300. 1) 

23,8 

23.0 

1950 

1,364.0 

1,259.0 

303.0 

22.2 

21.3 

19bl 

1,468.0 

1,337.0 

338  0 

23.0 

21.7 

19W 

1.518.0 

l,3fl.fl 

348.0 

23.0 

21.4 

19M 

1.582.0 

1,441.0 

347.  il 

22.0 

20.2 

1951 

1,585.0 

1,456.0 

348.0 

?2.0 

19  9 

1955 

1,666.0 

1,559.0 

351.0 

21.1 

19.3 

1956 

1,743.0 

1,585.0 

359-  0 

20.6 

18  9 

I'ii?               

1,801.0 
1,831.0 

1,643.0 
1,666.0 

373.0 
383.0 

20.7 
20.9 

18.9 

1<)'j8 

19.1 

1959 

1,905.0 

1,758.0 

386.  U 

20.3 

18.9 

1960 -   

1,937.0 

1,800.0 

388.0 

20.0 

19.1 

Esiiendiluies 


Year 


Oifpc'»abl» 

pei'cn.il 

income 

(dollar") 


For  jocfl'! 

and 

service*; 

(dollais) 


For  lood 
(doll,ii^) 


Food  fipendiluret 

in  relation  lo 
incuiiie  (percent) 

Ail  tood        Faun  tnnd 


1961 1  9S1. 0  1,825  0  392.0  19  8 

1%2 2  066.0  l,9fi1.0  398  0  19  3 

1%3 2.138.0  1981.0  404  0  I'M 

1964 J  2,284.0  2,091.0  419.0  18  4 

1%5 2.437.0  2  228.0  44,', 0  ly  1 

1966 2,605.0  2,372,0  473.0  17  2 

1967.    2,751.0  2  476.0  473.0  17.2 

1968          2.946.0  2.671.0  497.0  16  9 

!9t9 3.130.0  2,859.0  524.0  16  7 

1970  3,358.0  3,010.0  557.0  16  6 

1971 3,595.0  3.211.0  567.0  15.8 

1972 3  807.0  3,453.0  697.0  IS  1 

1973 4,0«,4.0                0  632.0  Jb.6 


18.. 

18. 

18.  t 

17.7 

17.1 

15.3 

16.3 

15.  Q 

lb.S 

15.1 

14  0 

0 

0 


Note   Compiled  from  Federal  and  St.-.lf  official  data. 

Scuicc.  tccnoinics  depaitincnl,  Souih  Dakota  Sl.ite  Univeisily. 

lARMin-,;     WHOI.t^  ^t  K.    AND    fi   N'-CMIrS    TRICES 
FOR    I-OOD     (TAPl.E    2) 

DuriiJt.:  the  1950-1973  period  the  chaiiijcs  in 
prices  ranked  as  follows: 

I  In  percent  ] 

Chanc/c  lOuO-73 

Prii'es  paid  by  farmers 81,6 

Consumers'    prices    for    all    |/oods    and 
services   73  5 


C'ouEumer  prices  for  all  foods  (including 
imported,  sea  foods,  and  meals  away 
ircm  home) 70  0 

r,  im-Rclail  .Spread  (Marketmi.-.  trans- 
portation. ai;d  processinff  cost  lie- 
tween  farm  and  consumer) 72  8 

Retail    store   prices   for   food    produced 

onus,  farms CI   0 

'.Vholesale  prices  tor  all  gex>ds  and  'erv- 
ices 53.7 


Trices  received  by  farmers 4'3  4 

1  lire  (farm  value)  of  food  at  the  farm.  48  0 

Frices  paid  by  farmer*,  consumers'  prices 
j'lHl  the  larm-retail  spread  advanced  sieadi.v 
(luriiv.;  the  lt,'.00-73  period  Prices  received  by 
farmers  for  all  product-  and  f< t  lord  v.ere 
nearly  stable  from  1949  to  196'.>.  Their  in- 
crease fur  the  entire  period  has  occurred  dur- 
JUj;  the  last  five  years. 


irril 


FARMCRS',  WHOtfSAlE,  AND  CONSUVIFRS'  PRICFS,  1947  73 
(1950-1001 


Year 


Received 

by 

farmers 


Paul  by      Wt,.  le- 


Ciiii- 

'uiiie'is' 


All 
Icod 


1947 107.0  93.8  93.9  92.8  54.4 

1943 111.2  101. 6  101.2  lOO.O  102.8 

1949 96.9  98.0  96.2  99,0  9f .  7 

1950 100.0  100,0  100,0  ipno  ion  0 

1951 117.1  110.2  111.4  1117.9  111.1 

1952 111.6  112.1  iii8.3  110.3  113.2 

1953 96.8  108,2  11-0,8  Ul.l  111.4 

1954 95.3  108,6  1(7.1  111  7  111.1 

1955 89  9  107.8  107.3  1112  109.5 

1956.-. 89.1  108.6  110,9  11/3  110,3 

1957 91,1  112.1  114.1  llb.b  114.0 

1958 96.9  114.8  115.6  117.1  118.8 

1959 93.0  116,4  11S.9  119.4  116  9 

I960.... 92.6  117.2  116.0  121.8  118.1 


Note;  Compiled  fioni  Fedeul  ii.il  Stole  cfdcial  data. 
Sou  ice:  tcononiics  Depailment,  Soutfi  D.ikota  St^te  Uinvei-  ly. 


105.1 


105.5 
109.3 
115.6 
112.9 
113.4 


US. 

(arm 

oiiRi-         Farm 

nated    value  ot 

lood  luiid 


Fare- 

iflnd 

'•I  iie.Hl 


Year 


Received 
by 

taimc'is 


Paid  by 

tarrijCM'^ 


Whole- 
sale 


Con- 
sumeis' 


All 
tuod 


US. 

laim 

ongi-  Faini 

naled    value  o( 

loud  IcKxl 


98.  9        108,  0 


106.5 
89.6 

100.  u 

iii.n 

112.2 
108.  9 

106.9 


114,9 
100.7 
100.0 
114  9 
111.6 
103,  1 
97.6 
91.3 
90  4 
93.5 
100,  7 
9?,  8 
94.7 


90.7 
i*  1 
100.6 
luOO 
107  h 
112.7 
IM.O 
115.3 
117.5 
110,0 
123,5 
i:'&  9 
130.9 
130.2 


1961 93.0  118    I  115.5  122  7  119.6  113.8 

1962 94.6  119.':'  115,9  123.6  120.7  114.9 

1963 94.3  121    )  115.9  138.1  122.4  114  7 

1964 91.9  122.!  11^.8  127.6  124.0  114  9 

19f'' 96.1  125.4  118.1  13U.7  126.7  US  1 

1966  103.1  130'.  1??.0  1",4.8  U3,0  124  4 

1967 ...  98.4  133.'  122?  Ki!-  7  1:^4.2  lij.l 

1968 101.2  138.7  h5.3  144.  b  139.1  127.6 

1%9 108.2  145  7  130.2  152.3  116,2  1:4  3 

1970... 108.5  152.;  135  0  161.3  154  2  V"  9 

1971..   110.5  137.-,  U9  2  168.2  158  9  142  4 

197?       ...       .  123  6  lc9.1  14i.b  173.8  1(58  Ma  3 

1973   148.4  181. u  153,7  178.5  176  0  161.0 


93  0 

9S.2 

91.1 

90  8 

ll*.  2 

107  2 

101   0 

106.3 

115  9 

11S.2 

lit).  7 

125.5 

148.0 


Faie- 

lelail 

ipread 


132.4 
132.6 

135.9 

n6.5 

134.1 
139.7 
143.0 
146.4 
150.8 
162.0 
166.  S 
170.4 
172.8 


CUnlCK  If.EF  AND  PijHK  IKIChS    (TAELtrS  3  AND  4) 

Tlie  retail  price  of  beef  is  a  weighted  aver- 
ajie  price  of  retail  cuts  from  Choice  beef  car- 
cass. 7he  gross  farm  value  is  payment  to 
larmer  for  quantity  of  Choice  steer  equiv- 
alent to  1  pound  cf  retail  cuLs  scld  to  con- 
sumers— 2  12  pounds  in  1949  51.  pradually 
increa,sed  to  2.28  pounds  from  19C2  on,  The 
byproduct  allowance  is  tlie  portion  cf  gross 
farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible 
byproduct.s. 

The  retail  price  of  pork  is  a  weiphted  aver- 
age  price  of  loin  cuts:    ham    (whole,  center 


■Iices,  butts,  and  shank  ends);  picnics 
(smoked);  buli.s:  tpareribs;  bacon  squares; 
-auiiage;  necklx)nes:  forefeet;  and  pigtails. 
The  gror.s  farm  value  is  payment  to  farmer 
lor  quantity  of  live  hojr  equivalent  to  1 
pound  of  pork  sold  to  consumers — 2  13 
pounds  in  January-June  1949.  gr.idually  de- 
creased to  1.97  pounds  in  1969.  The  by- 
product allowance  is  the  portion  of  gross 
farm  \alue  attributed  to  lard  and  other  edi- 
ble and  inedible  byprnducts. 

Tlie  net  farm  value  is  gross  farm  value 
iiiinus  byprcdiict  allowance. 

The  rise  of  54  fi  cents  per  pound  in  the  re- 


fill p-^ice  of  choice  beef  frnm  1950  to  1!)73  is 
a  percentape  increa.se  of  73  per  cent  Tnis 
clianpe  compare.-^  with  an  increase  of  78  5  p>er 
cent  lor  all  po<ids  and  ser'. ic«ss  and  an  in- 
crease if  70  per  cent  for  all  lood  during  tlie 
■  .une  period. 

The  retail  price  of  pork  increa.'^ed  44  i 
Cents  per  p<'iind  from  195u  Ui  1973.  Ihis  ri.se 
111  retail  perk  prices  wa>  82  5  per  cent.  The 
percentage  change  from  1950  to  1973  in  tl-,e 
component  of  the  retail  price  (net  farm 
valuel  going  to  the  farmer  was  ."58  per  cent 
f.jr  choice  beef  and  85  per  cent  for  pork. 
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TABIC  1-CHOICE  BECF.  Pl'TAiL  PRICf    FARM-RLTML  SPRCAO.  NFT  TARM  VALUF    BY-PRODUCT  ALLOWAf.rf,  fiPOSS  FARM  VALUE    AUD 

PRIGi  RtCLIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE  IN  SOUTH  UAKOTA 


jAmouiils  ill  cenl'.l 

lAniounts  in  centsj 

Puces 

Piirps 

received 

ipct^ived 

by  South 

ti,  Soutli 

Citoice 

Dakota 

Choice 

OiWj'j 

Retail 

Faun- 

beet 

Ciuss 

tjimets 

Retail 

K.iin,. 

Ijeef 

Ciosj 

f.irniprs 

puce  \iei 

retell 

riL'l  farm 

By 

(jiodud 

f.iini 

for  beet 

price  per 

letail 

11.^1  fanii 

B/-|iro'lu(.l 

Ve.u 

pound 

siiread 

value 

3ll0ivaiici> 

value 
5i  9 

cattle 

20.0 

Ye.ir 
196?     ... 

pound 

sinead 

value 

alloAiiiice 

value 

Ciitila 

19J9          

67.8 

18.7 

49.1 

5.8 

81.7 

26.5 

55  2 

4  9 

60  1 

22  4 

I9M   .      .    .     . 

74.6 

19.4 

50.2 

6.7 

(1.9 

?.3.9 

1953     

78.5 

30.1 

48.  -1 

4  / 

52  6 

20  S 

!9sl    ..       . 

87.  t 

iO.  3 

f?.0 

g,"-, 

75  6 

29.7 

\%H     

76.  5 

30  3 

If..? 

4.  1 

50  3 

18  7 

19S: 

8'j,  7 

2?.  7 

63.0 

b  « 

f.s.  8 

2J.9 

1965 

88  1 

28,  J 

51  8 

4  7 

56  5 

20  5 

1953 

68.4 

23.1 

45.3 

4  6 

49.9 

17.0 

1966 

8?  4 

an.  1 

5.'  3 

5  3 

57  6 

22  8 

1954 

67.8 

21.4 

46.4 

4   1 

■lO  8 

16.9 

1967.. 

82.6 

?9,  L 

5J  0 

4  0 

57  0 

??  7 

1955 

66.8 

22.4 

44.4 

4  1 

43.5 

lb.  1 

1968 

86.6 

I'9.9 

5'j  7 

3.8 

60  5 

?4  (1 

1956 

6&.4 

23.2 

42.2 

4.1 

46.3 

15.2 

1969 

96.2 

34.0 

6.'.  2 

4.  7 

66  9 

26  5 

1957 

69.9 

24.5 

45.4 

4  J 

49  8 

17.4 

1970 

98  6 

37.  1 

61   5 

4  8 

66  3 

27  ■> 

1958 

80.2 

26.2 

54.0 

5.0 

59.0 

22.4 

1971 

104.  3 

.36  i 

67.9 

4  5 

72  4 

29  3 

1959 

82.0 

27.6 

51.4 

5.5 

59.9 

23.0 

1972 

113.8 

•11   .i 

7?  '> 

7  4 

79  9 

33  8 

1%0 

80.2 

28.1 

52.1 

4.6 

56.7 

21.1 

1973. 

129.  2 

41  8 

87  .1 

9.4 

96  8 

43  2 

1961 

78   1 

29  I 

48.8 

4.8 

53.6 

20.9 

Nole:  Comj.il-'r)  turn  Ffiipf.il  aid  SlJle  oHicul  data 

Souice:  [co'ioniics  DeiJiilinei!  Soull'  Ojlati  Slalo  Univetiitv. 

I  ABLE  1      PO^'v    RET-IL  PRICF    FARVUkf  r  AIL  SPRf  AD   '.FT  FAWM  VALIIF ,  BVPROOUCF  ALLOWANCE.  GROSS  FARM  VALUI  .  A  iO  PRK  I  RI.CLIVLD  «¥  FARMLRS  FOR  HOCb  \'i  bOIIIH  DAfOFA 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Apuculture  in- 
dastry  has  contiiuied  to  provide  an 
abundent  .'^upply  of  food  product.'^  in  tlie 
face  of  increa.sing  expen.se.'-  over  winch 
they  have  no  contiol.  At  tiie  .'-ame  time 
farmers  have  liad  to  accept  the  return.s 
provided  by  a  niarketjjlace  o\er  which 
they  also  have  no  control — a  market 
controlled  by  the  ni  )St  voiaciuiis  con- 
sumer.s  in  the  world. 

American  amricLdture  is  a  .^-hinins; 
testimony  to  the  meritb  of  a  relatively 
free  market  .supplied  by  the  boundless 
energy  of  private  enterijrise.  and  I  ha\e 
confidence  that  it  will  continue  to  be. 

In  these  times  of  e'er-increasiiv-;  rov- 
ernment  iuvolvment  m  c\eryt;ung.  and 
ol  iiniu.stified  con.sumer  unrest,  liow- 
ever.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  too 
strongly  .stre.s.-ed  that  any  -oNenimcnt 
action  to  control  i)rices  of  raw  auncul- 
tural  pioduci.s.  directly  or  itidirectly. 
will  iM  all  likelihood  lead  to  tlie  demise 
ol  consumer  control  ol  the  marketplace. 

The  marketplace  which  will  develop 
will  be  characterized  by  incrca.sinu  con- 
trol by  those  few  producers  who  aie  able 
If)  .survive  and  by  shorlaye.s  of  those 
I'roducts  which  are  in  f;reatest  demand. 

We  often  fail  to  ieah<;e  when  we  ha\e 
a  HOod  thm;;  until  its  «one.  Let  us  not 
let  it  be  .so  in  the  case  of  American 
a'Ticulture  and  the  cheap  lood  it  can 
HiiJiily  in  abundant  riuanlily. 


■(  Ffi:  DAXOKH  OF  DOING  NOTHING 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TF.\.^s 
IN  Tin:  HfJt'.SK  OF  REPRESENl  A  riVES; 

Fridvii,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  regardle.ss 
of  how  much  petroleuni  the  U.S.  imports, 
regardle.ss  of  tlie  improvements  we  make 
m  our  own  oil  production,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  world  petroleum  .-uiipls'  i.s  inherently 
limited. 

As  developing  nations  begin  to  mdus- 
lriali/,e.  they  will  need  energy,  and  the 
most  accessible  energy  source  in  today'.s 
tecluiology  is  petroleum.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that,  in  the  future,  oil  .supplies  will 
not  onl;.-  diminish,  but  the  demand  for 
oil  will  mcrea.se  on  a  worldwide  basi.s. 

These  factors  jioint  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  must  immediately  embark 
upon  a  research  program  which  will  de- 
veloi>  practical  alternatives  to  petiolet'm 
enei'gy.  Our  energy-intensive  economy 
demands  a  constant,  high-level  energy 
source,  and  we  cannot  wait  until  oil  sup- 
plies cUiinm.sh  lurther  to  develoiJ  a  new 
primary  energy  technology. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  Hfnuy  M.  J.ack.son.  ha.s  penned 
a  brief  and  .succinct  article  m  today's 
Nev.    York  Times  pointing   U|)  tiie  need 


lor  energy  research  and  development, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  enter  it  into  toda.s  s 
Record: 

Tilt:  D.\.NGFR  OF  Doing  NoTiii.sci 
( By  Henry  M. Jackson  > 

Washington, — With  the  cleepenuig  tlv- 
peiitience  of  the  United  Slates  on  importorl 
l)etroleum  has  tome  ah  increasing  awareiies.s 
of  the  risks  to  our  national  security  and  the 
.stability  of  our  national  economy.  The  clo.'i- 
ing  of  gas  stations  arountl  the  country,  the 
prospect  of  .severe  summer  shortaf^es,  and  the 
rcaciying  of  plans  to  ration  gasoline  on  a  na- 
iionwide  basi.s  have  brout;hl  home  to  the 
.^inencau  people  the  sense  of  a  problem 
wuhoui  an  easy  solution. 

Therefore.  I  suppose  il  was  iiifc\itable  thai 
we  would  soon  hear  the  art^ument  that  the 
threat  to  the  continued  delivery  of  Middle 
F,a-.lern  oil  arises  from  Amerii-an  support  of 
Israel  Such  an  aiuilvsis.  quite  simple-mind- 
edly 111  my  view,  attributes  the  chronic  iii- 
statJiliiy  in  the  Middle  East  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispiue. 

The  leal  situaticm  is  iiuilc  clilfercui  Mid- 
dle Eastern  eiier^jy  .sources  would  be  insecure 
iven  if  Israel  didn't  e.\ist.  For  il  is  niter-Arab 
rivalry,  and  the  opportunistic  exploitation  of 
il  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  threatens  to 
disrupt  the  normal  flow  of  oil.  After  all.  it  is 
not  Israel  which  threaiens  Kuv\ait  and  its 
.sul)-,tan!  lal  oil  reserves;  rather,  recent  Iraqui 
military  activity  niay  have  as  its  objective 
control  of  thai  oll-rich  sheikdom.  Il  is  not 
Israel  v.hich  threatens  Saudi  Arabia —but 
Yemen  to  the  south,  Soviet -supported  Irn(| 
and  .Syria  to  ilie  norlli,  and  E^'pt  to  tlie 
we  s : 
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Wherever  stability  exi.^,;s  in  the  Middle 
East  today.  It  is.  in  my  view,  largely  the 
result  of  the  strength  and  Western  orienta- 
tion of  Israel  on  the  Mediierannean  and  Iran 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thcbe  two  countries, 
reliable  friends  of  the  United  Stales,  to^iether 
with  Saudi  Arabia,  have  helped  inhibit  iho.se 
radical  Arab  elements  which  pose  a  grave 
threat  indeed  to  petroleum  sources  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  It  is  ironic  that  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  sheikdoms  (which,  along  with  Iran, 
will  provide  mo.-^t  of  our  imported  oil  in  the 
veiirs  ahead)  depend  for  regional  stabiliiv 
on  Israel's  capacity  to  encourage  an  environ- 
ment where  moderate  regimes  in  Lebanon 
and  Jordan  can  survive  and  where  .Syria  can 
be  contained.  Iran  plays  a  similar  and  even 
more  direct  role  in  the  Gulf  it.scU. 

Last  November  I  traveled  to  I,~rael.  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
remarkable  extent  to  which  their  three 
separate  fates  are  associated—  how  they  con- 
.stltvite  a  paradoxical  bloc  of  nations  whose 
security,  so  important  to  the  United  States, 
unites  them  in  a  set  of  common  interes:s 
Between  Israel  and  Iran,  for  example,  there 
exists  a  quiet  tie  that  reflects  a  common 
concern  about  the  forces  of  inst-ibiliiy  in 
the  region. 

The  relationship  between  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  more  complex.  While  nei;her  Is- 
raelis nor  Saudis  are  in  a  position  to  ac- 
knowledge common  interests,  they  do  .sliare 
a  common  perspective  on  many  problems 
For  iiKstance.  the  pipeline  which  carries  great 
ciuantities  of  Saudi  oil  to  Western  users 
passes  through  the  Israeli-held  Golan  Heights 
and.  over  that  portion  of  its  length,  it  has 
functioned  without  major  disruption.  More- 
over, the  Saudis,  a  tempting  target  for  any 
number  of  forces,  would  not  last  long  with- 
out a  stable  Jordan,  a  more  or  less  calm 
Egypt  and  a  contained  Syria  and  Iraq.  The 
Saudis  under.stand  this  very  well. 

Important  as  the  Middle  East  may  be  to 
the  future  of  the  international  energy  econ- 
omy, it  is  not  the  whole  story.  Even  if  we 
had  assurances  that  tiie  flow  of  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  would  continue  without  in- 
terruption, we  would  still  have  to  under- 
take the  development  of  new  .sources  of 
energy  on  an  urgent  basis.  Indeed,  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  can  no  longer  tempon/e 
and  continue  to  sit  idly  by  as  our  depend- 
ence upon  imported  oil— tvhatevcr  its 
.source — continues  to  grow. 

The  United  States,  wish  6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  presently  uscs  over  one- 
third  of  the  world's  energy.  Other  devel- 
oped nations  also  consume  disproportionate 
amounts  of  energy  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
'The  developing  countries  will  require  more 
energy  as  they  industrialize,  and  they  are 
certainly  entitled  to  tlinir  .share  of  this  "finite 
re.source.  But  oil  supplies  are  limited.  Wo 
cannot  downplay  energy  resetirch  and  devel- 
opment while  the  world  drains  i  lie  dop'.oi- 
able  reserves  of  the  Middle  East. 

Moreover,  alternative  energy  sources  will 
restrain  the  cost  of  Middle  East  oil.  W;tlu>ut 
alternatives,  crude  oil  prices  will  certainly 
rise  and,  in  a  short  time,  gasoline  retail 
prices  could  reach  a  dcjllar  per  gallon.  The 
dollar  holdings  of  a  few  Arab  states  mav  rcath 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BILL   TO   STRENGTHEN   GAO 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

Of     FLORIDA 
I.N    1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  9002.  which  is 
designed  to  strengthen  and  revise  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  It  is  the  House  com- 
ijanion  bill  of  S.  2049  which  was  intro- 
duced on  June  21.  1973.  by  Senators  Sam 
J.  Ervin.  Jr..  Abrah,'\m  A.  Ribicoff.  and 
Lee  Metcalf  on  the  request  of  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

In  the  past  several  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  steady  decline  of  the  power  of 
Congress  in  relation  to  that  of  the  e.xecu- 
tive  branch.  One  major  rea.son  for  this 
decline  can  be  found  in  the  information- 
gathering  proce.ss.  In  a  time  of  ever- 
growing complexity  of  Federal  programs, 
the  executive  branch  has  become  more 
and  more  aloof,  often  frustrating  con- 
gressional oversight.  Far  too  often  we  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  executive  branch 
which  may  choose  not  to  provide  Con- 
gre.ss  with  certain  facts.  If  we  are  going 
to  operate  on  a  par  with  the  Executive, 
it  is  nece.ssary  to  have  the  information 
which  will  allow  us  to  le^iislate  effectively. 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
the  Comptroller  General  stated  that — 

A  primary  objective  of  the  GAO  in  all  of 
our  work  is  to  strengthen,  wherever  it  can. 
the  proces.ses  through  which  reliable  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  by  Congress  in  its 
oversight  as  well  as  its  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation responsibilities  as  well  as  the  con- 
clusions at:d  recommendations  of  tlie  GAO 
whuh  flow  from  our  audi'.s.  To  attain  this 
objective,  the  work  ol  G.^O  must  be  relevant 
and  re.spoii.sive  to  tlie  cliangmg  needs  of 
Congress. 

If  the  C^O.  as  an  agent  of  Congress,  is 
to  attain  its  broad  objective  of  assistinc 
us  in  effective  legislation,  it  is  imperative 
that  Its  statutory  base  now  be  revised. 
H.R.  9002  proposes  several  revisions 
which  would  result  in  a  stronger  and 
more  efficient  General  Accounting  Office 
that  would  be  e.sscntially  independent  of 
the  Executive. 

First  of  all.  the  bill  would  give  the 
GAO  important  enforcement  powers, 
which  up  to  this  point  it  has  lacked.  It 
provides  that  funds  be  cut  off  from  anv 
Federal  agency  which  illegally  withholds 
information  requested  by  the  GAO.  In 
sucli  a  case  the  Comptroller  General's 
right  to  stich  information  would  be  re- 


viewed by  a  tliree-.iudgo  Federal  court 
proportions  that  could  enable  them  to  dom-  and  the  funds  cut  off  would  he  subject 
mate  international  economic  conditions.  By      to  disapproval  of  either  He 


failing  to  act  now  to  develop  alternative 
sources  of  energy  we  ai-e  prolonging  the 
period  during  which  the  supply  and  price 
ol  imported  oil  can  be  dictated  by  whoever 
might  happen  to  control  a  handlul  of  Per- 
sian Gulf  nations 

This  is  why  I  have  propo.sed  a  ten-year. 
S-'iO-billion  program  to  translate  several 
l>romising  technological  developments  Into 
commercially  viable  sources  of  energy.  We 
have  already  waited  far  too  long  to  increase 
our  options.  We  must  abandon  myopic  in- 
decision and  make  a  determined  star,  on 
alleviating  this  Increasingly  critical  silua- 
.  lion. 


louse  of  Con- 
gre.ss. 

In  addition,  the  bill  for  the  first  time 
would  authorize  the  G.\0  to  sue  in  Fed- 
eral court  with  lawyers  of  its  own  choos- 
ing. Up  to  now.  when  the  G.AO  disagreed 
with  an  executive  agency,  when  ii  be- 
lieved that  an  agency  was  spending 
funds  illegally  or  erroneou.sly.  the  Justice 
Department  would  serve  as  couii.sel  to 
both  the  GAO  and  the  agency  it  was  in- 
vestigating. This  part  of  the  bill  would 
help  the  GAO  get  the  independence  it 
needs  to  enforce  the  intentions  of  Con- 
gress. 
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The  bill  also  gives  the  GAO  the  power 
to  subpena  records  of  contractors  who 
are  already  legally  subject  to  GAO  audit  . 
The  Comptroller  General  could  invoke 
the  aid  ol  any  Federal  district  court  in 
enforcing  the  subi)enas.  More  than  40 
U.S.  departments  and  agencies  have  al- 
ready been  given  this  kind  of  authoriza- 
tion, and  it  is  about  time  this  agent  of 
Congre.ss  also  had  it. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  -^vould: 
Direct  the  Comptroller  General  to  ob- 
tain fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program  in- 
formation  to  assist   congressional   con- 
trol over  the  Federal  budget: 

Clarify  the  right,  already  existing  un- 
der law,  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
have  access  to  information  from  Federal 
departments  and  establishments  needed 
for  effective  auditing  of  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs:  and 

Authorize  the  Comptroller  to  make 
selective  profit  studies  of  Government 
contractors  whose  Government  busine.ss 
aggregates  $1  million  or  more  annually. 
Other  parts  of  the  bill  authorize  spe- 
cific changes  in  GAO's  auditmu  and  re- 
view procedures,  designed  to  help  mod- 
ernize its  operations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  .seriously  con- 
sider this  proposal.  We  must  take  action 
to  insure  that  we  legislate  responsibly 
and  effectively  from  as  informed  a  view- 
point as  possible. 


THE     EFFECT     OF     BLT^EAUCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT  ON  S.NL^LL  BUSINESS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    (ALnoF.NlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-sENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
in-oblem  of  Government  meddling  in  pri- 
vate business  has  n^en  to  an  all  time 
high.  The  Federal  Government  has  re- 
sorted to  the  use  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. Government  installed  markeimcr 
quotas,  and  other  such  methods,  in  order 
to  try  and  regulate  the  business  and  eco- 
nomics of  day  to  day  operations.  This 
action  has  had  a  drastic  effect  on  the 
small  businesses  of  America.  Not  only  do 
our  small  busmes.s  institutions  find  :t 
hard  to  exist  and  operate  under  such 
conditions,  they  also  find  little  incen- 
tive to  increase  production  and  improve 
on  what  they  already  ha\e. 

I  want  to  brin;;  to  tlie  attention  of  mv 
colleagues  a  .statement  I  have  received 
from  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Jerry 
Bi-:alk,  who  owns  a  Printing  Service  Cen- 
ter in  Lancaster,  Calif.  I  tlunk  it  would 
do  us  all  good  to  follow  his  advice: 

Federal  spending  must  not  be  mcre.ised: 
there  should  be  Price  Coiitrols  on  Federal 
C"to\ eminent  s)ionding  also'  The  covernment 
should  ha\c  lo  practice  what  laws  they  pass. 
It  is  getting  to  the  point  where  a  busme.ss- 
man  doesn't  have  time  lo  conduct  business 
.iiid  devote  hi.s  full-time  to  his  cu>tomers. 
because  he  has  to  spend  so  much  time  with 
endlcs.s  reports  lor  the  government  !l!  More 
and  more  paper  work,  which  takes  more  and 
more  time  to  complete  and  return  to  the 
proper  bureau,  department  or  office.  We 
l^usmessmen  are  the  Government '.s  book- 
keepers What  used  to  be  the  Government 
lor  the  People"  is  becoming  the  People  Jor 
the  Government  ". 
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CAREER  MEN  SKIPPED 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

Of    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  house;  op  REPRFSENl  ATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  l'J73 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  ihe 
mott  alarming  tlunus  about  the  Nixon 
i:dniiii!-tration  i.*;  the  politicizing  oi  tor- 
nicrly  nonpolitical  agencies  Highly  spe- 
ci.il:/ed  afeeiii-ies  like  the  Park  Service, 
[lie  Internal  Revenue  Seivice.  the  Bu- 
ll u  01  L.ibor  ytati.Ntic.s.  and  the  FBI 
liave  been  u^  d  lo  liaiidle  purely  politic;'! 
a.s.-iynnienU.  ior  the  While  HoiL-e  and 
.-killed  induiduab  ai.^  bem^  piia^ed  out 
of  ^enMiive  pu^ition.-^  in  ia\ur  oi  unquali- 
fied political  a!)pD.ntee.s. 

Now  it  appear.--  that  tiie  Bureau  of 
Land  Manatjeinent  vmII  i.dl  prey  to  thi.s 
|)olicy.  Curti.s  J,  Btiklund.  a  lornier  lum- 
ber corporation  executive.  i.->  currently 
;lated  to  head  the  BLM.  replacing  the 
i.-rc.-.enl  director.  Burton  \V.  Silcock. 
Berkhind's  appointment  could  le.'-ult  in 
unticon.servation  manii^eineni  ot  vital 
r..it;on-'l  lesouicc.-. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  an  article  lioni 
liie  June  18  edition  of  the  Salcin.  Ores.. 
Statesman  dealing  with  Mr.  Bt;klund  in 
tlie  Rlcord; 

CAREtP.  Mrs-  SiilPPEj  IN  ELM  Appoint  siekt 
(By  A.  Ro'jert  Sniitlii 
Washinct'in  — The  Nixon  admiiiistralloii 
i.~  plannmg  to  inalall  a  lormer  lumber  coiii- 
patiy  executive  nnd  rancher  In  charge  of 
the  Bureau  oi'  Land  Man:ieement.  the  In- 
Tc-Mur  Ut.'p.'iri  n-.eiii  n^'encv  i!'..i'.  has  inri-di^-- 
lioii  over  the  va^t  public  lands  (I  the  We^i 
ajid  th?  valuable  Cfmnicrclal  O.vC  fore:^i- 
liT.ids  OI  wc-HTii  OTfKon. 

Curii.s  J.  Berkluiid,  fur'iit;r  pre-iideiu  of 
BcrkUnid  'ii'.eriaitjor.al  Lun^bcr  Co,  df  St, 
Marie>.  Id.iho.  i.s  slated  to  replnce  Burton 
\V.  Jjiicock,  who  hr..-  been  direciur  ol  BLM 
.'ibou':  'wo  year.^ 

Sildck  n  ■•'•hedulfd  '•">  bo  trip.sferri'd  to 
^;a.ska  as  fedrral  ro-ch;i!rm<ui  of  the  Joint 
Land  Uw  Planning  ComiTii.s.sion  lor  Ala.ska. 
He  \\\'d  repl.ice  in  that  job  Jack  H'.rlon  who 
was  appoiriud  earlier  thio  year  as^i^iant 
;ecrfiary  ol  tuc  luterK.r  i^r  luud  niaiia^e- 
ii.eiil 

Tiie  appoiiitnar.'.  ol  Berkluud  would  de- 
viate frcm  pa^t  practices  of  appointiiig 
'••recr  gorcnirr.ent  fore'ters  or  raiiv;e  man- 
;  ?e!neiu   experts   to  run   the  BLM. 

Tiie  only  other  politii-al  appoln'ee  in  Bt^M 
liustof.  was  Eci  vard  Wo'./lcv.  but  he  iiad  txen 
Idaho  s  'tate  lands  direcor  bi:ore  taking- 
'.vcr  at  BLM  lu  1953  Woozle;  ber.td  ihroutfh- 
i.ii'  the  eiyht.  ;.eara  oi  ihf  Ei':eiiliowir  terms 
it.id  left  as  th.  Keuntdy  rti^ime  benau  lo  go 
•Q  work  for  then  Sen.  Le:;  Jord.m.  R-Ida 

Berkl'ind  c-p.me  to  the  Interior  Department 
piidvav  through  Nixon  s  fir  t  'trm  after  di.'-- 
posii.L'  of  his  lumber  intere.=t>  He  served  in 
.-.everal  minor  s;,if:  positions  until  named 
<i>-p"f  assistant  secretary  for  1  uirl  niaua^e- 
meul  a  year  ac'i. 

Berkluiid.  who  v.a,^  poln  icallv  f.ssoclAled 
■.vrli  tormt-r  GOf>  Oov  Don  Samuel.son  tif 
Idaho  a?  vice  president  oi  the  Ameri-an 
River  Luir.br  Co  at  Elk  City.  Idaho.  be:o!c 
ruuiiing  hi.s  own  company  troin  :!»*j4  lo  i;'t.7. 
The  only  ihint;  Koldini;  up  the  change  ol 
■  uniTTi.ind  a",  BLM  is  While  House  slowne.ss  m 
iormalixiiit;  ih?  prej  .der.i '.s  deM^ination  of 
Silcock  to  the  Alaskan  post  u  i,as  been 
.twailiii/  Wime  Hou  e  action  tor  montl;-;. 

Oi.'e  tha*  Mipoint.-nent  iias  Ijeeii  an- 
1  ounced,  Interior  Se' reiarv  Re.fers  C  B 
Morton  will  aiiiioi.nce  Lis  apijouitmrnr  of 
lierkUind  ii.fornied  .source.,  rcjiort  The  si  M 
■ipp'j.ii'nifciil  ji  anioiiiM' i''.  slntp  if  df*'?  not 
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require  Senate  confirmation.  The  director  ol 
BLM  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  secretary. 

Silcock's  departure  reportedly  was  by  mu- 
tual agreement  after  the  firing  late  last  year 
of  Interior's  assistant  secretan-  Harrison 
Loe.-ich.  Silcork  had  become  director  after 
.serving  as  BLM's  slate  director  for  Alaska.  Ho 
hails  from  Burley.  Idaho,  and  has  been  wUh 
BLM  for  over  20  year.<. 

Hia  prc-.cte.ssor  was  Boyd  Rasmussen.  who 
had  been  a  career  man  wilh  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice until  tapped  fur  BLM  director  bv  Slewari 
Udall. 

The  dP?l?nation  of  Berklund  would  be  the 
second  political  appointment  to  an  old  line 
Interior  agency,  previously  headed  by  career 
men,  since  the  presidential  election  of  last 
Novtmber. 

The  tiiat  WW  the  appointment  ol  Ronald 
Walker,  a  former  ii.surance  executive,  as 
head  of  the  National  Park  Service. 


June  2iJ, 
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STRIP  MI.VING 

HON.  LEE  iMETCALF 

OF   MONTANA 

I.\-  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Fridaii.  June  29.  1073 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Prei,ident.  Ralph 
Nader  has  written  a  lon^  and  elocjuenl 
appeal  to  the  head  of  a  Brili.sh-u\vned 
firm  to  pursue  an  cnliahLcned  policy  with 
re.spcct  to  strip  mining  in  Appalachia. 
T!-.e  letter  serves  r.s  the  vehicle  for  de- 
.<:i-ribiny  the  hi.-torical  impact  of  strip 
mining  generally,  as  well  as  the  business 
in-actices  which  preceded  the  mining.  I 
aok  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  primed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
W.1.S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ns  follow;-: 

May  10.  1973. 
Sir  Dfnvs  FLOWKRrFw  Lowson, 
Cln.irman.     Board     of    Dircttor^.     Amcrirnn 
A'^fu-iit'ion.  Ltd..  London.  Enaktncl. 

Dlab  sm  Denvs: 

O.  It  is  e\CL'Uent 

To  luive  a  giant.,'  strength,  but  it  is  tyran- 
nous to  UoO  it  like  a  giant.  (Measure  for 
Measure  Art  11,  Scene  1  ) 

As  n  Life  Governor  of  the  Royal  Shake- 
spe.ire  Theatre,  you  are  no  doubt  f.imiliar 
with  ll-.e.se  lines  The  thought  has  been  ap- 
plied widely— and  rightfullv — to  Amerlc:rs 
inv'Iveinent  m  Vietnam,  'i'ct  as  that  war 
winds  down,  another  one  continues,  a  quiet, 
.-ordid  liltle  w.ir  in  the  once-verdaui  moun- 
tains of  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nr?-pe  Tlie  victims  of  this  war  are  the  local 
r-.Tidents  and  th^ir  lind:  the  aggressors  are 
'strip  miners."  And  the  responsibility  fills 
in  Lirge  part  up.n  the  American  Associations. 
Ltd..  a  British-based  landholding  and  de- 
vcloj;nieut  company  ol  which  you  are  C'liair- 
maii  cl  ihc  Board. 

Tiie  American  AEsodation,  Ltd..  coalrol 
about  65.000  acrco  -over  one  huialred  square 
miles— of  coal-rich  land,  in  lh°  App:lachi;in 
.M  .niit.iiii,  of  Ken-u'.ky  and  Tennessee,  This 
region  is  famous  for  a  sad  paradox:  human 
misery  ai.d  abject  poverty  atop  and  amidst 
-omc  of  the  wv.rld.s  most  abundant  mmcriil 
depjsilb.  The  explanation  is  r^-grcuauly 
-imple.  Appalachia  i.i  a  colony.  Uie  people 
tlicre  do  not  own  the  wear.h.  I.ar'jf.  oiu.-ide 
corporation  like  the  American  Associatitin 
do.  And  the  prime,  almost  exclusive,  con- 
cern of  these  corporations  has  been  to  ex- 
I)ioit  the  region  at  the  lowest  pos'lblp  cost  to 
them6ei\cs. 

Most  ol  your  tompaiiy't.  lioldin.i — aijout 
50,000  acres-  lie  in  Hit  i&i.laLed  "Cle^.r  Fork 
Villry"  in  Claiborne,  Campbell,  and  Bell 
C'  'i.tie     Cli-..r  P'ork  is  t>iie  of  ihc  niosi  pop- 


ulated remaining  valleys  in  the  coal  areas 
of  Central  Appalachia.  with  about  500-700 
households  m  tlie  communities  of  Fonde. 
Prudeu.  Hamblintown.  Clairfield.  Butfalo.  and 
Straight  Creek,  Your  company  owils  perhap.s 
85  perceiii  ol  the  valley  there, 

la  I  his  remote  valley,  the  American  Asso- 
ciatioii  h,"..-,  di,.played  corporate  pro  lit  seeking 
at  it,s  v.oist.  It  i.-is  pernmif  d  wanton  and  de- 
slru.-Uve  "sirip  mining' — mining  by  blaslmc; 
and  .-crapniL;  aw^y  the  surlace  m.-tead  o. 
luniieling  uito  a  coiii  de^josit.  Onco-beauutul 
mjuiuanis  are  n!)\v  3-a;ied  and  gouyed:  loli- 
agc  IS  razed:  strenms  aie  clog^'cd  and  filled 
wilh  acid  and  hltii:  fne  luhabiianis  are  en- 
dan:;ered  by  landslicci!.  Hoods,  and  polluted 
water.  Tlie  dilterence  be' ween  what  slrip- 
rninin^  is  doing  to  the  land  in  Appalacliia. 
and  what  B  o2  bomber.-^  liave  done  to  ihe 
land  in  iSfiuiliea.-.i  .*-iia,  is  one  ot  decree,  not 
of  kind 

AiiU  while  carting  a\^ay  over  i!.2  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year,  leaving  the  re-ion  thai 
much  poorer,  and  m  luin,  ihe  Amei  ican  Aa- 
joclalion  and  the  Compiinies  lo  which  it 
leases  have  virliiall',  itnc.ied  liie  needo  of  the 
residents  there.  They  iiave  avoided  llieir  lair 
shire  of  the  local  lax  burdens.  They  have 
presided  over  the  dc-iiciction  of  job  opporm- 
nities.  Tliey  have  even  blocked  the  eifoits 
of  the  IcK-ai  citizens  lo  belter  their  o-.vn  lol . 

Idealism  and  ^ood  inlenlions — .-^pat-d.  al- 
beil.  wiLh  a  goodly  doso  of  empire  and  pio- 
lii.-> — propelled  your  firm  uito  Appalachia  in 
the  early  IBDOs.  Backed  by  capital  from 
BrUaiiis  Barliit:  BroUiers,  the  Air.trii.-an  As- 
,-ociation  founded  a  town  called  .\hddU-.-,boro 
(after  a  British  counterpari)  in  the  State  of 
Keuiu'ky.  and  .jCI  ou'  to  make  it  the  boom- 
ing iion  and  coal  capilol  of  il;o  .soutl-.ern 
Uiiiied  Suites.  Tiie  venture  was  lo  slnk>  * 
bold  new  plia.e  in  British  enleiprise  .:.><J  in 
Anglo-American  relations.  'This  is  but  a 
traii-f(r  of  Eniish  business  lo  American  toll." 
proiilauiied  Ame:  ican  As.-ocumon  founder 
Alexander  Anliur  oa  No'.eaiber  11,  1690.  lo 
vibitiii:.;  digiiilaiies  in  the  newly-resplendeiit; 
MiddUsboio  Hall,  He  wenl  on: 

I  would  iay  thai  America  needs  ihio  place 
and  our  An^lo-American  money,  experience 
and  pusli.  Our  mines,  ovens,  furnaces  and 
works  vou  iiave  seen;  these  comprise  our 
plant.  We  have  also  tlie  sinews  ol  body  and 
of  money  and  stand  ready,  c'.ean-cut  and 
vigorous,  fcr  a  ger.vration  of  progress  and 
success  in  manufacture,  arc.;,  and  science.:. 
Cumi:  and  join  hands  uitli  us  in  the  great 
tntervrUe  uiiich  is  icorthy  of  the  noble- 1 
ejjort.i  of  lis  all.  native  or  foreign  born 
iliough  ve  may  be."   (emphasis  supplied) 

But  misfcrtune.  greed,  and  highly  ques- 
tion.ible  dealings  soon  ship'.viccked  the 
hoped-for  'iioble.^l  efforts."  The  financia! 
paiiic  of  1293  dried  up  the  venture's  British 
backing;  Middleslvoro  was  3old  at  aucUfm. 
and  aO.OOO  pcres  ol  mountain  and  valley  land 
were  mortgasied  to  tlie  Central  Trust  Co.  of 
New-  York,  for  .?1.D00.000. 

'Ihtii  a  strange  thing  huppe.iecl.  The  Con- 
tra! Trust  filed  to  rcc.;ver  on  t'nc  mortgage  in 
1894.  and  one  J.  H.  Barf.otf  was  appointed 
.Special  Commissioner  to  conduct  the  sale 
Mr.  Bartlott  let  tho  property  go  for  but  ?'-!5,- 
000  about  thirty  cen*s  per  acre.  The  buyer 
was.  of  all  people,  an  agent  of  the  Ameri-an 
As.sociation,  Ltd.,  a  rev.ly-formed  c::rpora- 
tion  with  c.s-cnlially  the  same  membership  nr. 
the  America  1  A"-'-:)Cin'i"n.  Iiic  .Shortly  there- 
after. Mr  J  H  Bartle-.t  became  OeiiPr;il  M,mi- 
i^ger  ol  American  A.'-sociation.  Ine 

The  Ameri'-an  As.^oci.-ilion.  Inr  said  lai^  r 
that  Lhe  land  had  been  worth  well  over  one- 
hitli   million  dollar,,  at   Ihe  lime  ol  the  sale. 

This  sir:.nue  iran.saclion  did  not  ;;o  iinno- 
lic'd.  Crtditor:.  ul  liie  Amtrican  .'\,^socialion. 
Lid.  sued  llie  neA'  Aniencan  A.->soci.il.ion,  Inc. 
ill  C;i-iiborin.-  C'uuiity  for  "iraud."  cliuinlug 
it  li  ij  "paid  noLliing  lor  said  properly.  "  Bui 
Ihe  records  of  this  suit  v.eiJi  up  in  flami.-. 
\\irii  the  Cl:t. borne  County  Courlhouse.  And 
res'arrhers  cculd  find  no  (rare  of  'he  suit  at 
Ihe  Bell  County  C'urrhou^e. 

ilio    A>i')Ci.ii  io;i    had    in  quired    Hi    .-Xppa- 
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lachian  Coal  empire  through  means  its 
founder  Mr.  Arthur  and  yourself  might  not 
wish  to  label  a  "transfer  of  Britisli  business 
10  American  soil."  Most  records  of  the  era  are 
either  missing,  or  else  were  burned  with  the 
County  Courthouse.  But  the  region  is  alive 
with  tales  of  how  American  Association 
agents  tricked,  tlireatened,  or  forced  un- 
educated mountain  people  into  giving  up 
their  valuable  coal-land  for  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  an  acre.  Said  one  mountaineer 
recently: 

"The  American  Association  said  the  land 
was  worthless  and  that  they  would  give  my 
daddy  a  dollar  an  acre  and  we  could  live  on 
the  land  and  pay  rent  and  they  would  pay 
the  taxes.  We  didn't  know  it  but  we  were 
standing  barely  4'  from  a  seam  of  coal  when 
the  .American  Association  was  talking  to  us." 
Local  residents  say  that  when  the  property 
records  burned  wilh  the  Courthouse,  the 
American  Association  used  the  chance  to 
claim  property  that  wasn't  theirs. 

At  first,  .self  interest  bound  the  American 
As.sociation.  and  the  coal  operators  to  wiiicli 
It  leases,  to  a  sort  of  uneasy  truce  with  the 
people  of  the  region.  The  companies  needed 
men  to  dig  the  coal  out  of  the  large  deep 
mines.  So  they  had  lo  provide  these  men 
and  their  families  with  a  place  lo  live  and  at 
least  a  minimal  level  of  human  services.  Ijsu- 
ally  this  level  was  indeed  minimal  The  min- 
ers and  their  families  lived  often  in  indecent 
conditions  and  worked  in  hazard-trap  mines. 
And  they  were  virtual  .serfs  to  the  companies 
that  employed  them  and  owned  e\eryihing 
around  them — their  home,  their  credit  at  the 
company  store,  health  care  and  recreation  in 
the  company  town,  even  justice"  at  the 
company-controlled  courthouse.  In  the  1930s 
your  company,  along  with  others,  tried  to 
keep  these  miners  from  joining  a  union  that 
could  stand  up  for  their  rights,  \eu  despite 
all  this,  the  need  for  able,  willing  bodies  to 
mine  the  coal  made  the  American  Associa- 
tion and  lis  cohorts  sliow  some  concern  for 
lhe  region  and  its  people. 

But  the  chord  that  had  kept  this  unea.sv 
truce  together  has  broken  ^nnlng  coal  no 
longer  requires  people.  In  fact,  people  just 
get  in  the  way.  'i'our  company  has  expres.^ed 
the  desire  to  rid  the  area  of  residents.  It  will 
no  longer  repair  homes,  and  it  plans  to  tear 
them  down  in  ilie  near  future,  "i'et  there  is 
little  other  liousmg  or  even  property  on 
which  to  build  housing.  Depopulation  has  re- 
placed patern.ilism  as  official  corporate 
policy. 

"The  people  would  be  belter  oil.  and  we 
would  be  belter  olf.  if  they  would  be  off  our 
land.  "  said  Mr,  Alvaredo  E  Funk,  the  .Amer- 
ican A.s.socialions  C'leneral  Manager  in  Mid- 
dlesboro,  Ky. 

It  began  in  the  195ns.  when  a  coal  market 
slump  forced  many  coal  operators  to  close 
down.  Medium  sized  independent  operators, 
like  those  that  lease  much  American  Associ- 
ation land,  were  especially  affected.  Employ- 
ment in  the  region  dropped  sharply  In  1952 
there  were  1,2.30  coal  mining  Jobs  in  Clai- 
borne County:  by  1958  there  were  but  282 
Your  company  made  no  effort  to  provide 
other  sources  of  employment  for  the  men 
thrown  out  of  work. 

Since  the  1950s,  the  market  for  coal  has 
revived.  More  than  revived.  It  is  positively 
bullish.  But  bullish  for  the  American  .Asso- 
ciation and  other  coal  owners  and  operators, 
not  for  the  people  of  the  region  where  \  ou 
get  the  coal.  Automation  and  strip  mining 
have  cut  drastically  the  need  for  miners.  At 
the  single  large  deep  mine  left  on  your  prop- 
erty, that  of  Consolidation  Coal,  350  men 
with  modern  machinery  turn  oui  about  us 
much  coal  as  1.500  men  produced  at  nine 
mines  in  1048.  And  men  are  even  more  dis- 
pensible  in  strij)  mining.  In  Claiborne  Coun- 
ty alone.  200  men  can  now  blast  and  bull- 
doze out  almost  a.s  much  c<i,il  a.s  1 .500  dt  ep- 
nilners   could   dig   in    1948. 


Today,  the  need  for  local  labor  gone,  a 
sort  of  undeclared  warfare  has  broken  loose. 
The  comp.mies  to  whom  you  lease  are  mak- 
ing ail  unchecked  assault  upon  the  land, 
and  in  consequence,  on  its  people. 

Is  It  hyperbole  to  compare  your  company's 
presence  in  Appalachia  to  a  war  zone?  Con- 
sider the  evidence. 

1.    FNVlRONMENT.^L    DESTRCCTION 

Irresponsible  strip  mining  on  your  lands 
m  Tennessee  barkens  dismally  of  the  laying- 
wasie-to-the-land  strategies  of  bygone  gen- 
erals. As  you  know,  a  strip  miner  literally 
blasts  away  the  sides  or  top  of  a  mountain. 
He  then  bulldozes  the  debris  over  the  side, 
and  shovels  out  the  coal.  The  process  is  fast. 
cheap,  and  destructive  in  the  extreme.  Land- 
slides block  roads  and  railways,  destroy 
homes  and  farmlands,  and  imperil  human 
beings.  The  blasting  alone  has  cracked  the 
frames  and  foundations  of  homes.  Streams, 
choked  wilh  silt  and  debris,  flood  at  the 
slightest  rainfall,  leaving  harmful  deposits 
on  scarce  fertile  soils.  Acid  and  mineral  sub- 
stances pollute  the  water  and  endanger  the 
area's  water  supply. 

■  We  are  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  when  it  rains. 
We  just  stay  up  all  night."  says  one  Tennes- 
see resident  whose  property  these  floods  have 
ruined.  In  the  Clear  Fork  Valley,  some  people 
must  boil  their  water  and  add  chlorine  to  it 
lo  make  it  safe  to  drink.  And  the  Campbell 
County  Highway  Department  has  had  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  clearing  a  single 
road  after  continual  landslides. 

Is  this  the  experience  of  people  m  peace 
or  in  war'.' 

Your  company,  the  American  Assf>ciation. 
currently  hosts  more  strip  mining  operations 
than  does  any  other  landowner  in  Tennessee. 
On  your  Claiborne  County  properly  alone, 
strippers  laid  waste  lo  about  3.000  acres  be- 
lore  the  State  passed  a  law  in  1967  requiring 
that  the  land  be  restored.  Since  then.  1.400 
more  acres  on  your  land  have  been  stripped, 
and  the  reclamation  is  questionable  at  best 
despite  the  new  law. 

2.  TAX  tv.\sio:* 
While  their  mineral  wealth  is  literally  cart- 
ed out  from  under  them,  the  people  of  this 
region  pay,  in  measurable  and  Immeasur- 
able w.iy.-:.  for  this  destruction.  State  and 
local  governments  have  to  clear  the  roads 
after  landslides  and  both  roads  and  brid^^es 
after  illegally  overweight  coal  trucks  have 
beaten  them  apart.  The  people  pay  for  this 
through  taxes,  and  through  their  own  efforts 
to  undo  the  damage  to  their  homes  and 
properly,  'Vet  not  only  do  they  gel  little  or 
nothing,  not  even  jobs,  in  return.  Your  com- 
pany even  avoids  its  duty  to  pay  taxes  to  meet 
the  costs  of  local  government. 

In  the  United  States,  local  governments 
depend  mainly  on  property  taxes.  E.specially 
in  Appalachia,  where  coal  is  the  major  form 
of  properly  wealth,  owners  like  the  American 
Association  are  expected  to  pay  tlieir  share. 
But  It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way  in  Clai- 
borne County.  Your  44,0u0  coal  laden  acres 
there  represent  17  percent  of  the  County's 
land  area  and  perhaps  90  percent  of  the 
County's  coal  reserves.  Yet  in  1970  your  prop- 
erty taxes  provided  only  3  percent  of  the 
County's  property  tax  revenue  That  year 
your  ccMupany  claimed  to  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization— the  board  of  appeals  — ihat 
40.000  acres  of  its  coal-rich  land  were  worth 
but  live  dollars  per  acre  Yel  m  that  one  year 
alone  you  garnered  more  m  royalty  payments 
from  the  mining  companies  to  which  you 
lea.sc. 

Complaints  by  local  citizens  led  Ihe  Ten- 
nessee Board  ol  Equalizallon  to  require  that 
loal  propeiiies  be  assessed  more  accurately. 
But  the  ligures  your  General  Manager  Mr. 
Funk  then  supplied  the  State  were  tlubious 
at  best.  Lo(  al  citizens  charged  that  Mr. 
Punk's  suspicious  figures  gave  your  company 
an   almost    one    million    dollar    underasr.es.- 


ment.  The  State  Board  seems  to  have  borne 
out  the.se  claims  when  it  tripled  values  Mr. 
Fund  reported  for  properties  now  lea.sed  to 
Consolidation  Coal. 

Still,  the  .->trip  mines  on  your  land  are 
greatly  underasses-ed  and  undert^xed  Two 
companies  mining  your  land,  under  lea.se. 
appear  to  have  escaped  taxation  altogether. 
while  others  .seem  to  have  kept  all  their  min- 
ing equipment  off  of  the  tax  rolls.  .As  late  as 
1972  your  coal-rich  Clairborne  County  lands 
that  were  not  being  mined  were  still  as.se.-.-ed 
at  only  $25  acre,  le.~s  than  the  leasi  expen- 
sive farm  land  in  the  county. 

?       HOI-SINC 

.As  the  major  employer  in  the  Clear  Fork 
Valley,  and  as  owner  of  most  of  the  land. 
the  American  .Assa<'iation  once  provided  most 
of  the  housing  as  well.  But  now  that  it  no 
longer  needs  the  people,  ii  seeks  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Is  ii  your  company's  declared  policy 
to  tear  down  us  houses  in  the  valley,  and 
not  to  build  ne'A'  ones.  The  houses  your  com- 
pany still  rents,  it  won  t  repair  Js'or  will  it 
compensaie  tenants  who  make  their  own  re- 
pairs. .And  the  lea.ses  it  grant.s  are  usually 
but  for  thirty  days,  if  it  grants  a  lease  at 
all.  .And  thev  empower  you  to  evict  without 
cause  or  reason 

"I've  .seen  barns  in  better  shaps  .  .  .  Whv, 
I've  worked  larms  where  people  wouldn't 
keep  their  animals  in  barns  the  shape  of 
these   houses."   one  Tenant  said   recently. 

Meanwhile,  s'rip  mining  destroys  The<e 
homes  and  the  land  on  which  they  rest 
Residents  count  forty-two  hou.ses  that  have 
been  stripped  a-.vay  in  the  small  Rock  Creek 
Hollow  alone. 

-And  your  company  has  turned  its  b.^ck 
on  both  the  immediate  distress  and  the  long- 
run  needs  of  people  who.se  homes  are  thus 
destroyed.  In  1955  on  .American  .Association 
property,  water  broke  through  an  old  "slag  " 
pile,  surged  down  and  destroyed  the  Com- 
munity of  Valley  Creek  Two  children  were 
killed  Your  company  offered  meager  com- 
pensation Just  last  year  your  company  did 
noi  lake  preventive  action  when  a  landslide 
from  a  strip  mine  on  your  land  threatened 
homes  and  lives  in  the  Communis'  of  Buffalo 
Hollow  until  after  local  citizens  hired  iii 
attorney  and  C.ranada  Television  filmed  the 
slide  for  broadcast  in  Britain.  Even  the  be- 
lated efforts  you  have  taken — which  have 
had  little  success— are  of  small  comfort  to 
people  who  have  h.ad  to  evacuate  homes  on 
your  properly  before  the  invading  army  of 
bulldozing  strip  miners.  Or  lo  residents  such 
as  Lewis  Lowe,  who  now  faces  perennial 
flood ing  long  Cle..r  Fork  Creek  Or  to  the 
people  end.mgered  or  blocked  in  by  the  land- 
slides on  such  places  as  Duff  Road 

Your  manager,  Mr  Funk,  stated  on  the 
Granada  television  documentary.  The  Strip- 
ping of  -Appalachia."  'We  re  ploughing  back 
our  share  into  the  development  of  .Appala- 
chia "  Ploughing.  Indeed,  tliere  is  aplenty 
But  apparently  the  only  "development  "  is  on 
a  minor  part  of  your  holdings  m  Cumber- 
I.iiid  Gap.  across  the  giant  Cumberland 
Mountain  from  Clear  Fork  Valley.  Here  one 
finds  a  new  Holiday  Inn  for  tourists,  and 
here  a  marina  and  golf  course  are  planned. 
a-s  your  May  19.  1971  Statement  to  Share- 
holders puts  it,  "to  attract  the  wealthier 
citizens  of  Pineville  and  Middlesboro  "  Wli.it 
of  the  less  wealthy  residents  of  yoi"  50,000 
or  more  acres  in  the  isolated  ClMr  Fork 
Valley-* 

They  could  move  elsewhere,  one  might 
riply.  .After  all.  your  Statement  to  Share- 
holders the  following  year  applauds  your  coi-- 
tribution  to  the  local  housing  supply  We 
have  continued."  it  .siiys.  our  policy  of 
building  houses  on  plots  of  lana  owned  by 
us  .  "  But  the.se  loo  are  acro.ss  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains.  In  the  isolated  valley, 
housing  is  .scarce  because  your  company 
owns  most  of  the  land  and  is  tearing  down 
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l[^  lici'.i.ses  T'.i.'.-e  are  '.  ery  few  •eI^^^v.  heres' 
for  people  :^ho  wish  to  remain  In  the  land 
where  thev  and  their  parents  were  raised. 
And  johs  ai.d  li\;nj;  conditions  in  the  distant 
ri'tf.*  are  very  tmcertain 

4.   iKfVt.N  riN';  H.H  \L  N^L^-^i,:F 

To  keep  the  area  under  tiLrhi.  cimtiol,  the 
American  A>s'iriat.O!i  has  blocked  the  fttorrs 
of  }<<r.i]  ni'zens  to  help  themselves,  to  pro- 
vide fur  their  own  jobs  and  lioiLsini;.  Thc:-e 
people  liave  formed  a  coninniintv  develop- 
nietit  (irL'ani/ation.  the  Model  Valley  De- 
xelopmcnt  CKuntil  to  better  the  lot  of  tht* 
vallev  and  its  residents.  Sevt-r.il  \e;irs  aj^'o. 
Aher.  „ne  Council  approacl.ed  >our  conipan\ 
;o  buy  land  for  a  small  factory,  your  com- 
pany would  coiisen'-  to  sell  or  leae  only  a 
ouiiile  .small  tract.  It  waa  covered  with  slat, 
and  refuse  from  an  old  mine,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation would  let  Jl  go  only  ii  the  local  people 
themselves  cleaned  up  the  shaineltil  me^.-. 
Ill  197J  the  American  Ao.-^ociatiou  rcfu.scd 
to  ieli  or  lease  land  for  the  people  to  build 
liomes.  La-st  autumn.  American  A..sociat:on 
General  Manager  Fun-c  would  not  consider 
making  lUst  one-half  a>Te  av.uUble  for  the 
community  to  build  a  health  clinic.  Since 
tl'.en  land  alter  w:dc  sixwuii;  of  the  Graiiad;i 
T.V.  dcKumentarvi  Mr.  Funk  has  sujigeslcil 
>ou  might  least  —  but  not  sell  — some  land. 

But  the  people  are  still  waiting.  Mean- 
while yiiur  company  won  t  even  let  them  cut, 
trees  for  wood  to  repair  their  iiomes. 

The  mere  control  of  so  much  of  this  area's 
land  and  wealth  sets  your  company  athwart 
any  growth  or  local  self  help  there,  Tlie 
C'riuiity  ijovernmetit  ;.>  reluctant  to  provide 
.>ervire.-i  like  sewers  and  roads  because  the 
population  is  sparse-  sparse  lar^-ely  due  to 
American  As.sociatlon  policy.  Lack  of  these 
services  in  turn  keeps  new  builders  away. 
And  potential  industries  shun  the  almost 
total  dependence  on  your  company  that  sct- 
img-up  111  the  region  would  involve. 

Your  company  won't  help  tiie.^e  people. 
And  it  won't  let  them  help  themselves. 

The  American  Association  o  seventy  year 
occupation  of  this  forttotten  portion  of  Ten- 
nessee hao  re.-.ulved,  then,  in  wliaf^  Surveys 
in  the  Valley  have  shown  unemployment  at 
a':x>ut  .30  percent.  Around  20  percent  of  the 
households  live  on  lea.-  than  jl.ooo  per  vear; 
another  20  percent  make  Ics^  than  jt'.OOn. 
i$9.4uO  per  year  was  the  averiigc  family  in- 
come ui  this  country  in  19G9.)  Homes  ar'- 
beiiii,'  destroyed  and  land  and  water  are 
being  ruined.  Prospects  for  emplovmenl  are 
•.;rim.  Prospects  t.enerally  are  grim,  with  your 
company  looking  i.Ueiid  to  25- .10  luure  years 
of  strip  mining,  and  then  timber  cultitiB 
after  that 

D<es  this  picture  stiiige.--'  the  pre.-ence  of 
a  responsible  citizen  or  of  a  greedy  aggre.s- 
:>or?  .\iid  what  will  the  picture  be  in  twenty- 
five  more  years'.' — not  in  the  small  portion 
of  your  land  north  of  Cumberland  Mountain, 
where  you  are  building  playspols  for  the 
ruh.  but  111  the  depressed  Clear  Creek  Valley 
■A here   most  of  your  holdings   lie? 

The  bloom  indeed  has  faded  from  the 
hope-,  your  countrymen  held  for  the  Ameri- 
can A.-.aociation  venture  in  Kentucky  ai;d 
Tenne.'--ee  Ho.v  different  the  rc-ponse  of  two 
English  people,  viewing  the  enterpri.-^e  at  the 
uut.set  and  now,  Vi:.iting  the  area  of  1891, 
Sir  Jame.->  Kilson,  then-President  of  the 
British  Iron  and  Steel  In-,'itute,  could  boast: 

■  I  ilunk  we  all.  as  En^'li-.hir.en.  rejoiced 
lo  b>ee  a  town  which  was  being  developed  witli 
so  much  sagacity,  .so  niucli  judgment  and 
energy,  that  was  being  developed  under  Eng- 
lish auspice.->  and  with  British  capital." 

EJighty  years  later  your  countrymen  were 
holding  their  head';  a  bit  lower  .After  watch- 
ing the  Granada  televi  ur.n  di.cumentarv  on 
vour  holdings  in  Clear  Fork  Valley,  a  Mid- 
dlesex, England  woman  felt  impelled  to  write 
a  ^mall  local  Tennessee  nev\spaper 

"I  WTlte  to  tell  you  how  ashamed  I  am  that 
ii!i    Engli^ii-owned    companv    can    so    iiidis- 
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crimmately  cause  so  much  havoc  to  a  small 
communitv  .  ,  .  My  feeliiiErs  after  watching 
a  recent  television  programme  on  the  sub- 
ject were  ones  of  total  horror. 

'  Yoti  must  realize  that  I  am  an  Engli.sh 
woman  of  absolutely  no  importance,  but 
nevertheless,  would  like  to  u.se  the  good  of- 
fices of  your  newspaper  to  apologise  for  the 
desecration  caused  by  an  English  company. 
on  land  in  a  country  that  has  always  hatl 
very  close  ties  with  my  own.  ,  ,  ," 

It  is  true  that  the  American  As.=ociatioii 
IS  just  one  small  part  of  your  nearly  L22flm 
I  j.500.000.0n0i  .secrecy-enshrouded  corporate 
cmpiie.  of  which  Iiiif^tors  Chonicle  magazine 
said,  'VVliat  is  quite  unknown  is  how  the 
empire  is  controlled,  how  the  various  com- 
panies relate  to  each  other.  This  empire 
spans  from  Australia  and  Thailand  to  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  include-,  pursuits  so 
diverse  as  racetracks,  rubber  plantations. 
and  equipment  for  hairdressing  salons. 

But  the  policies  cf  the  .^merictn  Assori-.i- 
1 1011  .sp?ll  the  fate  of  the  people  and  culture 
of  the  Clear  Pork  Valley,  Ai-.d  thev  fre  now 
causing  embarrassment  to  people  of  your 
OW1-.  country. 

Yuu  have  shown  charitable  Instinct.,  in 
many  -.vays.  You  h.ave  served  as  officer  or  di- 
rector of  six  hospitals.  In  195:5  yoti  were  on 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Lord  Mayor'.s 
National  Flood  and  Tempest  Distre'^s  Fund. 
Unill  1!>48  you  were  Vice  President  of  the 
League  of  Mercy. 

Now  yon  can  apply  this  same  .setie  of  re- 
5p:;nsibility  to  the  corporate  realm. 

What  can  yon  do?  Such  steps  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  you  could  set  In  motion  ar 
once,  could  begin  to  change  your  company 
from  a  hostile  aggre.s.sor  to  a  more  rcspDU- 
si'.ile  c.jiistructive  citizen. 

1.  Fust,  and  most  important,  you  should 
pcr.'ionally  visi'  the  region,  for  at  least  .sev- 
eral d.'iys.  to  see  first  hand  what  your  tom- 
pany',s  policies  have  done.  You  ahould  meet 
with  lo'.-al  re.'iidents  to  hear  their  views  and 
n  discuss  yotir  company's  past  actions  and 
plans  for  the  future. 

2.  Your  c,->mpany  should  invetuiry.  and 
begin  to  correct,  the  damage  strip  minii  14 
on  its  l.ind  has  done  Especially  urgent  i.s  the 
need  to  c':rrect  damage  to  homes,  farms, 
roads,  and  water  .-supplies 

3  You  should  require  all  companies  to 
whom  the  .American  AsscK-iation  lea.se.s.  to 
resfiie  carefully  a. id  completelv  the  projiert v 
on  whicli  they  mine,  and  to  repair  any  dam- 
tKVP  they  do  to  the  people  or  the  region 

4  You  should  also  require  these  r  vmpanie-, 
to  c  i.iperate  fully  with  tax  olficials.  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  Information  neces- 
sary to  .set  fair  and  equitable  propertv  tax 
a-.scssmeiu-;  .Such  information  should  in- 
clude lease  agreemerits.  royalty  rates,  ai.d 
survey  and   estimates  of  coal   reserves. 

5  .^s  a  svmbol  of  vour  desire  to  compens.ite 
the  people  of  the  region  for  the  valuable  land 
your  agents  tricked  or  threatened  their  fore- 
he.irs  into  selling,  you  .should  donate  some 
of  your  50.000-odd  acres  for  comminiity  de- 
velr  pment. 

G  You  .should  keep  in  good  repair  tlip 
housing  you  rent  to  local  ipeople.  .And  you 
should  extend  to  them  fair  and  adetiuate 
le.ise  protection, 

7.  You  should  stop  refusing  to  sell  land  to 
local  groups  seeking  to  build  industry  or 
housing. 

8.  You  shfjuld  instruct  your  General  M.in- 
ager.  Mr.  Alverado  E  Funk,  to  negotiate  with 
Iiical  citi/en  groups  a  fair  and  equitable  com- 
pensation tor  all  the  properly  taxes  which  the 
.American  .Association  has  avoided  in  the  past 

9.  You  bhould.  in  the  future,  consult  with 
these  citizen  groups  about  changes  in  your 
company's  policies  in  the  area. 

Such  step.s  will  help  get  your  company  out 
of  its  social  red  Ink  in  .Appalachia.  But  what 
of  the  many  other  companies  yon  control'.' 
Are  they  too  laying  wn^te  to  forgotten  corners 
of  the  wcdld .' 
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1  here  is  a  larger  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
your  destructive  .Appalachian  venture.  It  Is 
simply  to  apply  to  st^cial  problems,  on  the 
corporate  level,  the  old  adage  "To  foresee  is  to 
forestall.  "  It  would  be  a  signal  act  ot  cor- 
porate foresicht  and  respon.-iibility  for  yon  to 
set  up  now  a  special  mmmrtee  to  m(  iiitor 
ihe  social  impact  of  all  the  businesses  yon 
control.  Tills  rommittee  should  comprise 
both  people  frr)m  within  your  enterijri.ses 
and  represeniativc--  ol  outside  groups  spe.ik- 
ing  lor  Import, ii'.t  social  concern.^.  It  should 
have  the  full  authority  of  your  oflice.  and 
slionld  report  directly  lo  you. 

"Come  and  join  hands  with  us  in  'he  great 
enterprise  which  is  wortiiy  of  the  noljlesl 
etlorts  of  us  i:ll  .  .  "  proclaimed  the  sangttine 
toiuider  of  the  American  Association.  Alexan- 
der Arthur  While  the  standard  since  then 
has  lallen  miserablv.  it  is  not  too  late  to  hoisi 
11  up  again.  In  f.icl.  the  decline,  like  adver- 
sity, could  be  sweei  It  could  occa.sion  an 
ascent  to  u  truly  higher  standard  of  corpo- 
rate action  and  accountabilltv. 

Will  you  e.xert  your  "noblest  ellorls  '  to 
that  end  '  Or  will  your  neglect  l>e  the  occa- 
sion of  a  mobilized  citizenry  recovering  their 
future  through  resurgent  legal  and  imlitical 

act  1(1:1  .> 

.Sincerely. 

JiM.pit  Nadir 


AN   ANCIENT   RIVER 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CAr.OLl.NA 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  AT  IVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mi.  Si>eakrT.  I  have 
.spoken  many  times  in  tliis  Chamber 
about  the  projxised  Blue  Ridge  power 
project  on  the  Nevv-  River  at  the  Nofth 
CaroHna-Virginia  border. 

I  have  .spoken  in  opposition  to  this 
project  when  mine  was  little  moie  titan 
a  voice  cryinti  in  the  wilderness,  and  it 
has  made  me  very  liappy  in  recent 
months  to  .see  more  and  more  public 
officials  and  other  concerned  citizens 
take  so  arti'/e  a  role  in  tlic  ODiwsition  as 
well. 

One  '^roup  of  environineiitahsts,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  has 
Lakon  a  particular  interest  in  this  proj- 
ect. :!nd  111  a  recent  publication,  it  out- 
lines the  'oasic  lacis  of  tlie  case  and  e.x- 
plores  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  the 
project  proixjsal. 

For  my  colleagues'  consideration  and 
infoimation,  I  am  insortin;;  the  text  of 
lliat  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 
•Strlcci,    kor  an   Ancilnt   River 

Several  reservoirs  biiil'  in  southwestern 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  near  the  turn  of 
the  century  had  an  origin.'-.l  depth  of  50-100 
feei.  Toda''  they  are  several  inches  deep. 
Their  waters  gradu.dlv  melted  away  the 
man-made  banks  filling  the  reservoirs  with 
silt  and  other  accumulated  debris.  When  the 
surftice  elevator,  of  a  reservoir  is  mechani- 
cally tluctuated.  this  process  is  a'-celeraled. 

The  Appalachian  Power  Co  seeks  to  build 
two  such  reservoirs  in  western  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina'  reservoirs  that  would  de- 
.strov  the  oldest  river  in  the  United  States, 
much  of  its  surrf>undin;.  virgin  woodland  and 
the  Ifu'ai  V  ol  the  people  of  the  area — a  legacy 
of  life  and  land  handed  down  from  their 
forefat tiers  who  settled  here  generations  ago. 

The  river  is  the  Nev.-  River  the  second  old- 
est river  in  the  world — second  only  to  the 
Nile,  Geologists  claim  tiip  New  iias  been  flow- 
im;  over  10(1  nul!i''n  -ear 
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From  its  source  near  Blowing  Rock,  NC. 
the  South  Fork  of  the  New  River  joins  the 
North  Pork  (which  tumbles  down  from  the 
Tennessee  line)  near  Sparta,  N  C.  The  river 
flows  north  Into  Virginia  where  it  twists  and 
turns,  crossmg  six  southwestern  countie.s, 
before  heading  northwest  into  West  Virginia. 
Well  inside  that  state,  the  New  and  the  Gau- 
Icy  River  merge  to  form  the  Kanawha.  Con- 
imuing  northwest,  the  river  flows  tr.rouph 
'lie  Charleston  industrial  complex,  on  to  the 
Oliio  and  hnally  the  Mis,«'i.s.c]ppt. 

PHFUISTORIC    Em.';.";lMG'- 

The  New  is  the  only  rcmainint;  segment  of 
the  much  greattr  prehistoric  Teays  River 
v.hich  originated  in  the  ancestral  Appalach- 
ian mountains  of  Nirih  Carolina  and  tiav- 
elled  1000  miles  through  V'trj-inia,  W.  Vir- 
guiia.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  then 
turned  south  lo  rmply  into  an  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  whicli  m  ancient  times  ex- 
iciuicd  as  far  north  as  Illinois. 

Dunne  the  last  ice  age.  Hie  glaciers  moved 
.south,  covering  the  lower  half  of  the  Teays — 
from  Ohio  donn  river.  The  rest  cf  the  river 
v,a,s  stopped  short,  backing  up  to  form  a  long 
narrow  lake  in  Ohio  and  W.  Vnciina  When' 
the  glaciers  recedef.  the  lake  pradually 
drained,  but  the  Teays  never  resumed  its 
cour.-:e.  The  glaciers  had  forever  altered  the 
<lr  A'  ol  the  Teays  when  11.  strean-.ing  mell- 
waiers  met  with  ihe  overflow  from  other 
.streams  and  forged  a  new  path  through  the 
land.  Tlie  downstream  pr.rtion  of  the  Kana- 
wha was  lowered  to  flow  into  a  brand  new 
river  wytem-  the  Ohio,  -nd  a  previously  mi- 
nor tniyutary  became  tiie  r.,igi-tv  MissL'^sipp). 
Only  the  New  River  pt.rtion  of  the  Te.r  ^  sur- 
vived intact. 

I- or  more  than  ten  years  the  Appalarhi.Mi 
Power  Co  has  sought  to  dam  and  destroy 
tins  rr.er:  for  a!rno>:t  as  lone,  the  people  of 
the  r;r(  a  have  fought  to  save  i^. 

Appalachian  .seclts  a  license  to  construct  a 
two-dam  pumped  storage  and  hydroelectric 
projeel  whose  two  re.-trvoirs  w..-uld  inundate 
10.400  acres  in  N  C  's  Ashe  a.'id  Alleghany 
t'oiiiities  and  Grayson  County,  Va. 

"The  Blue  Ridgc  Project",  as  originally 
rroposed  (1962|.  called  for  two  re>=crvcirs 
Hooding  19.500  acre'.  Ltcpn.'jing  of  this  proj- 
tcL  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  (IOG,=. ) 
was  blocked  by  tlie  intervention  of  the  VS. 
Interior  Department.  Interior  insi'^ied  that 
tlie  project  should  store  v,'ater  for  periodic 
releases  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Ka- 
iiawah  River  250  miles  downstream  m 
Charleston,  heme  of  several  major  industries. 
Tlie  larger,  •modified  proposal  ".  was  con- 
ceived to  aci,  finimod.tte  thi;    rrciue-; . 

The  people  of  the  project  area  objected  to 
being  a  flushpot  for  pollution  dihition  down- 
stream with  its  resulting  penalty  of  a  12- 
foot  drawdown  in  the  Cpper  Reservoir  atid  a 
tG-fe>ot  drawdc>wn  in  tlie  Lower  (With  a  12- 
liK.t  drawdown  a  60-foot  wide  strip  of  mud- 
flats would  be  expo-sed  around  the  entire 
425  miie  shoreline  of  the  Upper  Reservoir). 
Charleston  made  their  own  mes.s,  they  c.  n- 
lended,  let  them  take  care  of  it. 

Fortunately,  the  dangerous  precedent  of 
the  pollution  dilution  concept  has  been  all 
l)ut  aboliihed  In  the  Jajiuary,  1973  FPC's 
Draft  Environmental  Statement  on  the  proj- 
ect. But  for  the  people  in  the  area,  the  proj- 
ect will  remain  the  .same:  Appalachian  has 
said  they  need  the  entire  )ni<iii,ed  project, 
mcludmg  drawdowns,  to  meet  increasing 
pi<wer  demands. 

The  reservoirs  would  tlo.  d  40.400  acres  of 
.some  of  the  least  spoiled,  mo,vi  beautiful, 
wooded  mountain  land  in  the  c.untrv.  Thou- 
.saiids  of  acres  of  rich  bottom  lands  and  pas- 
tures-all the  best  agricultural  land  in  the 
are.i,  and  212  miles  of  tributary  creeks — much 
of  u  exceptional  trc.ut  w.iters.  would  be  inun- 
dated. Approximately  5.000  people  wdl  be 
forced   from   their  homes  and   livelihoods. 

And  few  the  first  time  in  100  million  years, 
the  course  of  the  New  Ri-.er  would  be  altered. 
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Ti.e  project  w  ill  obliterate  44  miles  of  the 
r.ver.  changing  forever  its  flow,  temperatuie. 
.uiuatic  inhabitants,  recreation  and  simple 
majesty. 

The  izaak  Walton  League  (along  with  con- 
servation agencies  from  Virginia  and  W.  Vir- 
ginia) submitted  an  extensive  brief  detr.il- 
i,..L-  the  project's  adverse  effects  on  hsh  prop- 
1',- itio.n  and  migration,  the  present  species 
.I'id  quanti'y  of  fish  and  aquatic  organisms 
and  the  entire  recreational  use  of  the  river 
]l  tioring  this  rectarch  the  FPC  statement 
deelare.s.  simply:  "  rhe  presence  of  reservoirs 
would  restrict  Die  movements  of  g.ime  and 
other  animuls  to  a  rreater  eweni  than  the 
nver  does  .it  pres<>nt  " 

The  project  will  severely  restrict  the  sur- 
\  ival  of  the  abundant  game  .species  m  the 
area.  Worcts  th.'t  c  iice  sheltered  deer,  quail, 
jjheasant,  grouse,  wild  turkey,  fox.  race  oon 
.•nd  rabbito  will  <,p  destroyed.  The  reservoirs 
vviih  tlieir  huge  dr:w(!owns  and  vast  mud- 
II. its  Will  rrplae  the  clear  mountain  streams 
they  watered  at  and  bathed  in.  Wild  berries 
and  fruit  that  nourished  them  will  give  v;av 
to  dam,-;  and  tov,i:np.g  transmi.-sion  line"  Be- 
en i.'-e  the  reservoirs  will  destroy  many  exist- 
ing homesitr-,.  additional  land  will  be  raxrd 
and  cleared  and  licmes  for  people  will  re- 
1. la-^e   still   more  animal   s.inctuaries. 

Even  proponents  01  the  dam  lia.e  acknowl- 
f  igefi  tile  biea'h-takiii;:  be.uity  of  the  area. 
'1  lie  E.une  glaciers  that  changed  the  course 
'  f  the  Teavs,  but  slopped  bciore  reaching 
tiie  New.  .vre  also  credited  with  the  Jiixta- 
pi  sition  of  northern  and  southern  vegeta- 
tion in  the  area  The  theory  is  that  Die  area 
V  ,,s  (lose  enough  to  the  glaciers  to  maintain 
tiio  northern  evergreens  and  pines,  yet  lar 
f  nongh  away  to  retain  the  llowering  bushes 
and  trees  of  the  south  Bciani-;i.s  iiave  de- 
sciit>ed  the  area  as  the  most  unique — 111 
trims  of  variety— 01  any  m  the  world, 
T»HB  aithor's  impressions 
Tiie  destruction  of  the  river  necessarirj- 
involve.;  the  disruption  and  dcitruction  of 
i\  way  of  life.  So  much  i",  written  on  the  van- 
i  hing  buffalo,  alhi^ator.  leopard  or  seal,  yet 
t!ie,-;e  people  are  truly  the  vani'^hing  Amer- 
icans. Their  life  will  be  gone  when  their 
land  is  gone  a-"  t'Te  two  are  in-rparable.  For 
generations  they  have  lived  on  and  from  their 
land,  working  on  it,  hunting  and  fishing  on 
It.  enjoying  its  peace  and  beauty.  .A  people 
r.t.  one  with  their  land— they  wcirk  it  hard 
and    love   it   well. 

.Tun  ,is  rare  as  their  way  of  life  is  their 
v.iy  of  looking  .■-•t  life — their  sense  of  priori- 
ties. One  man  told  me:  "I've  earned  more 
luoney  br.'ore  and  I  could  now  But  niy  Job 
took  too  mitch  time  away  from  enjoying  my 
life  and  my  family.  I  don't  need  much  to  do 
t!;,it.  I  have  everything  I  want  " 

-Another  resident  wa.',  concerned  about  con- 
struction that  would  accompany  the  reser- 
voirs: 'Tlicy  n  widen  the  roads  and  all  sorts 
01  fancy  motels  will  move  in.  V.'e  don't  have 
tlic  money  to  pr,  to  them— and  we  don't  want 
te.  So  all  outsiders  will  come  in  and  they'll 
i.ke  control  because  they'll  have  the  money." 
'Hie  5,000  people  who  will  have  to  relocate 
1  ave  no  place  to  go.  There  is  not  enough  land 
available  in  the  couiuir.s  to  house  ilicm 
inless  they'd  settle  for  a  house  on  a  Email 
It  No  matter  where  they  go,  life  ..s  they 
liive  known  it  will  be  over. 

Apjialachian  promises  to  move  all  Church 
cf-meieries  and  small  family  graveyards  that 
Will  be  flooded.  .And  so  tlie  ancestors,  many 
(•f  whom  have  rested  here  since  the  1 8th 
Century,  Will  be  uprooted  also  No  longer 
will  you  be  able  to  witness  tiic  deep  roots,  in 
tins  area  by  driving  down  country  roads 
and  matching  the  mailbox  names  with  those 
i:i  the  graveyards.  Tliey'Il  all  be  scattered 
T  lie  legacy  of  these  proud.  Independent  peo- 
ple will  disappear  forever  under  the  waters 
<  f  these  dams.  How  ironical  that  their  old 
friend  the  river  should  be  forced  to  use  its 
waters  ti.^  do  so. 
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Ti.e  FPC  report  states  there  are  no  build- 
ings, structures  or  oojects  located  wilhin  ihe 
project  area  lliat  are  significant  to  Ameri- 
can history,  arcliitecture,  archeology  or  cul- 
ture. If  th.e'^e  virgin  lands  with  their  pure 
spaiklmg  stream  ar.d  waters— these  people 
wlio  trace  their  ancestcrs  fcnck  to  the  fir^t 
settler-  of  tiieir  present  hcniel.nd — thi.«  enly 
remaining  portion  of  a  prehistoric  river — are 
of  no  significance  to  American  hiuory  and 
culture,  then  we  truly  have  no  history  .-uid 
this  project  signifies  mucUi  mere  ihaii  the 
tieatii  of  .a  river. 


AIPOPD.   M.ASS,.  CELEEPATING  ITS 
EICENTEI'JNIAJ..  THIS  YEAR 

HON.  SILViO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACnUSt'TTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRES.VNTAT^  ES 

Friffa'i.  June  i<J.  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  to'.\  n  of 
AJfcrd.  located  in  my  Fir-t  Conrrc.svjonal 
Dirtrict  of  Ma^rachusetts.  i.s  celebrating 
its  bicentennial  this  year  r.nd  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleag'irs 
to  t  lie  many  attributes  of  this  lovely  c  om- 
mimity. 

Tucked  aw^y  in  the  beautiful  Berk- 
^hlrc  hills.  Alford  is  one  of  the  smallest 
but  most  charming  totvns  in  the  region. 
Fy  population,  just  ever  300.  and  land 
ni'ca.  i;  332  acres.  Allord  is  not  l;<rce  But 
ii-mu  t;:c  mti-siiie  by  whii  h  a  commuiiitv 
should  te  tudpcd— the  tjuality  ol  hie  and 
the  sj3iru  of  its  citizej'.s— the  town  may 
certainly  be  cailfd  giand. 

Farming  once  flcmisheci  in  .Alford  .ind 
is  still  pursued  by  several  residents 

In  its  early  years.  Alfoid  was  also  a 
small  but  importam  industmil  center.  A 
full  contmy  before  its  incorporation  as 
a  town.  Alfi'rd  .<;avv  the  construction  of 
Ks  nrst  prist  mill. 

The  disf  ovei-y.  in  1799.  of  a  hieh  crade 
<l  marble  within  the  town's  envirrns 
slimnlated  excavation.  KTarble  from  Al- 
i'urd's  finntTies  was  usfd  m  the  ccnstnic- 
tion  rf  tlie  Old  City  Hall  in  New  Y>irk 
City  and  in  Alliany.  N V  .  the  Statf 
Hou.se,  the  Market,  and  the  I^jw  Binld- 
i;ig  were  built  of  Alforti  marble 

■Wlicn  the  railroad  sjiread  its  spider- 
hke  arm-,  through  the  western  part  cf 
Ihe  S.ate.  Alfoid  was  bypa.ssed  in  fnvor 
vi  otiier  cjuarry  towns.  Thus,  it  might  be 
said  that  Alford  was  spared  the  ravares 
of  furtl'er  mdusirialualion. 

Alfoid  Ls  a  memb-  r  of  Uie  Southern 
I?eik.shire  Regional  School  District  and 
its  one-rocin  schoolhouse.  hou.sinp  only 
kinderg:irton  now.  is  one  of  the  three 
jjiiblic  btiildincs  in  the  towii. 

Religion  has  always  played  a  nia.or 
role  in  the  lives  of  the  inhabilanLs  of  the 
tov,n  of  Alford  and  its  common  house  of 
worship,  tlic  Union  Meeting  House,  built 
in  1817.  siill  stands  as  a  reminder  of  the 
stronp  faith  of  the  early  citi/ens  01  .Al- 
ford. In  fact,  one  theory  of  how  the  town 
Kot  its  name  is  that  it  was  titled  after 
Col.  John  Alford  of  Charleston n,  known 
for  his  philanthropic  work  m  tlie  found- 
ing of  a  missionary  .society  lor  Indians 
and  Uie  endowment  of  a  chair  of  tiieolog^ 
fit  Harvard  in  1761  Another  tl)e<-irv 
holds  it  was  named  after  Alford.  Eng- 
land. 
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On  Sauuday.  July  7.  the  mceung 
liou^e.  now  known  as  the  AUoicl  Union 
Chiu'cii.  will  be  the  scene  of  an  ecumeni- 
t;l  worshii)  .ser\ice  as  the  citi/'cn^  of  Al- 
;oicl  gather  to  tiiank  Di\nie  Providence 
tor  the  blessings  bestowed  on  the  first  200 
vears  of  their  town.  That  c\enaig.  the 
town.>people  will  gather  lor  a  community 
smg-along 

On  the  Friday  preceding  that.  Alford 
residents  will  turn  the  clocks  back  for 
an  old  fashioned  block  dance  in  cele- 
bration of  the  bicentennial.  And  on  Sun- 
da,\-.  official  ceremonies,  a  band  concert, 
and  an  arts  and  crafts  show  will  be  held. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Alford  is  a  small 
town  that  delights  in  it.s  situation.  It  at- 
tracts summer  residents,  eager  to  escape 
from  the  clamor  of  city  life  to  the  peace 
and  beauty  of  town  living.  It.-^  streams 
and  range  of  hills,  crowned  by  Tom  Ball 
Mountain,  are  delights  for  th.ose  seeking 
a  tranciuil  setting. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  vi.■^ll  Alford 
during  this  year,  its  bicentennial  year,  or 
at  any  time.  And  I  further  ask  you  to  .iom 
with  me  in  .saluting  Alford  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Its  bicentennial. 


A  DEMOCRAT  ON  WATERGATE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

op     ILl.I.NOI?) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.VTIVF.S 

Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
mark.s  the  end  of  another  week  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  hearings  with  the 
committee  scheduled  to  rece.^s  after  to- 
day's session  until  July  10. 

According  to  press  accounts  and  some 
opuuon  polls,  the  folks  around  the  coun- 
try have  mixed  feelings  about  the  hear- 
ing.s — some  are  simply  tired  of  them 
while  still  others  feel  they  should  con- 
tinue for  as  long  as  necessary  for  all 
tho.se  mvolved  to  be  que.stioned  by  the 
(ommittcc. 

One  noteworthy  opinion  was  expressed 
by  the  Honorable  Charles  Sawyer.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commerce  Department  in  the 
Truman  administration  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquiier  on 
June  13.  1973.  and  I  include  the  text  of 
the  letter  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

A  Dkmocrat  on  \V.\TKP,(:MF 
Til  Thf.  Editor:  I  am  a  Deniocra'.  I  ha'.e 
linrlicipaied  in  .lUd  observed  polnirs  fur  a 
l<iUK  ume  I  am  a  realisi,  I  liope.  and  per- 
haps even  a  c>nic  wiili  reference  to  politics. 
A-i  a  Democrat  I  am  happy  and  relieved  Miat 
mv  party  is  noi  involved  m  the  .'-o-cal'ed 
Watergate  matter  I  am.  moreover,  tiiiite 
wiUini;  to  admit  that  Demorrats  at  various 
tunes  and  phues  hiue  been  guil'v  o(  ir- 
rcL!Mlari'. les  or  even  crime.s^.souie  of  which 
l.a'.e  been  ni.ide  public 

I  am  nifived  to  stit;ye-.i  tii;i',  '  lu-  per.^ons 
111  both  par'ies  v.lio  are.  lo  tlie  point  ol 
nau-.ea.  niideriakmi;  lo  di.splav  their  self- 
riijliteoiis  iiidiunation  .slioiild  be  exposed 
for  what  thev  are-  eillier  completely  dii- 
lionesi  in  tlieir  iiroclamation  of  virtue,  or 
so  Ignorant  of  what  t^oes  on  m  poll' ics  tha' 
ihey  are  not  entitled  to  l)e  lie.ird  I  believe 
many  of  nr.  fellow  Deinotra!--,  ;uid  probablv 
manv  Republican'-,  despite  llie  .self-righteous 
politicians,  wlio  are  tryim;  to  capita'.i/e  on 
tlie  misfortunes  of  Ricliard  Nixon 

111  all  tlce  vear;  that  I  liave  v.a"lied  poll- 
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lies.  I  have  never  seen  a  campaign  as  mean 
and  indeieusible  as  the  efTorl  headed  by  the 
New  York  Time.s.  the  Washington  Po.st  and 
most  of  tlie  television  news  media  to  criicitv 
Richard  Nixon, 

I  have  said  many  times  mot  ahvay,s  m 
je.-l  I  thai  Republicans  arc  stupid  poiUi- 
lallv  In  no  case  has  my  tlieory  been  more 
cnnipicteiy  vindicated  than  in  \Vateri;ale. 
The  one  thing  properly  chargeable  to  I're.si- 
cient  Nixon  is  that.  a.s  a  seasoned  poliMciat), 
lie  permitted  his  campaign  tor  re-cIecUoii  to 
I'e  run  by  men  who  were  not  politicians, 
wlio  knew  nolhing  about  politics,  and  not 
one  of  whom  had  ever  been  elected  to  public 
oiiice.  One  would  liave  thouglit  that  such  a 
niisrakc  would  not  be  made  by  Mr.  Nixon 
But  we  all  make  mistakes,  and  lie  is  like  llie 
rest  of  US  in  that  regard. 

The  publicity  wliich  this  matter  has  re- 
ceived is  completely  out  of  hand.  Rfttely 
does  anyone  undertake  to  analyze  tlie  mo- 
tives behind  tins  episode.  None  of  the  men 
mvolvec!  made  ihis  burglary  attempt  in  order 
i.i  benefit  himself  personally.  They  did  nut 
get  in  to  steal  money.  They  went  in  ap- 
parently impelled  by  some  unexplained  mo- 
tive—  at  least  so  far  unexplained  adequate- 
h — which,  however  mistaken,  did  not  involve 
anv  personal  benefit.  The  whole  episode  is  In- 
explicable. It  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
liadly  conceived. 

One  question  which  has  occurred  to  me 
l)ut  has  not.  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  been  an- 
swered, is:  Wliat  part  was  played  in  this  af- 
fair by  the  concern  about  Castro?  Why  did 
tlie  men  in  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  tlie 
Prpsident  think  it  was  of  any  importance  or 
uould  lie  lielpful  to  involve  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem 111  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign? 

This,  of  cour.se.  is  merelv  one  of  many 
tilings  which  liave  not  as  vet  been  explained. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  the  episode  has  been 
overworketl  and  the  Senate  committee  has 
contributed  to  no  result  of  any  benefit  to  the 
American  people  In  fact,  tliis  monotonous 
luliiis  up  of  .second-  and  third-hand  hearsay 
e.  idence  has  already  dragged  on  far  too  long. 

I  do  not  agree  with  many  things  which 
President  Nixon  says  and  does,  but  I  believe 
he  is  not  stupid.  That  is  why  I  believe  he  had 
noilung  to  do  with  tlie  Watergate  efloM. 

Per.sonally.  I  am  sick  of  the  Watergate 
iniblicity.  I  believe  tlie  average  American  Is 
sick  of  It.  icKi.  It  is  being  exploited  by  pub- 
lic iiy-seekors  in  botli  parties  and.  in  partic- 
ular. Ijy  the  enemies  of  the  President.  In 
fairness  lo  my  own  party.  I  believe  that 
most  of  our  leaders  have  been  restrained  and 
fair,  I  would  include  Sen.  George  McGoveri. 
(D-.S  D  I  in  this  proup.  I  would  not.  however. 
UK  ludc  ben  William  Fulbright  iD-Ark.i .  who 
suggested  that  the  President  and  vice  presi- 
dent should  resign.  He  knows  that  this  wiU 
-I'lt  I'.appen.  President  Nixon  is  not  a  quitter. 
fie  rather  welcomes  than  avoids  a  fight. 

Not  only  will  President  Nixon  not  resign. 
but  why.  in  Heaven's  name,  should  Mr 
Ai4new  resign''  It  has  never  been  cliarged  or 
intimated  that  he  had  the  slightest  couuec- 
tmii  with  Watergate  If  Fulbright  and  others 
in  botli  parties  are  so  anxious  lo  dilch  Mr. 
Nixon.  wli\  don  t  they  do  what  is  called  for  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution— impeach  him'  That 
course  is  open  to  them.  It  is  not  a  cour.se 
which  I.  as  a  Democrat,  recommend  Jim 
Failey  recently  pointed  out  the  folly  of  any 
such  action,  but  it  ran  be  tried, 

I.  of  course,  do  not  cf>ndone  for  one  min- 
ute the  things  which  were  done  by  the 
Nixon  commiitee.  Those  who  liavc  commit- 
ted crimes  should  be  punished.  Let  tins  be 
our  sole  objective 

I  am  moved  to  make  one  further  com- 
ment As  I  ha\e  watched  the  developing  and 
ini'Mii'ing  volume  of  attack  on  and  criticism 
1  :  Pnsidenl  Nixon.  I  have  tried  lo  think  of 
v.hat  r)ther  man  there  is  in  public  life  today, 
in  either  party,  who  could  have  taken  the 
pumsliment  which  he  has  taken  day  after 
d:\y.  week  after  week  and  month  after  moiiili 
Mum  t!ip  news  media  and  television,  and  siill 
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retain,  as  lie  has  done,  his  sanity,  his  ability 
to  funcuon  (involving  a  constructive  read- 
ju.stment  of  his  own  staff),  and  his  determi- 
nation to  ride  out  this  .storm.  In  my  judg- 
ment, niosi  prominent  Washiiigion  office- 
holders would  have  caved  in  under  tlie 
pressures  lo  which  he  has  been  subjected 

When  the  lawyer  fur  James  McCord,  who 
is  trying  desperately  to  save  himself,  says 
tliat  his  own  client  is  a  liav,  and  McCord's 
second  lawyer  states  that  their  objective  now 
is  to  "go  after  the  President,"  should  not  the 
sensible  and  bored  voters  of  this  country  tell 
them  all  lo  close  the  show,  and  let  tho,se  who 
may  have  committed  wrong  be  tried  by  the 
efforts  of  the  man  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent- a  Democrat,  Archibald  Cox— to  punish 
v. liatever  wrongdoing  has  been  perpetrated? 


MOMENT  OF  TRUTH 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OK    Ml-SSOCrni 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\1IVE.-i 

Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
column  which  follows  .should  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and, 
in  fact,  by  every  per.son  committed  to  the 
idea  of  constitutional  government  and 
orderly  proces.s  in  our  country: 
Moment  of  Truth 
I  By  Anthony  Lewis) 

I,riN-i)ON,  June  27, — The  United  Stales  lui.- 
liad  many  Presidents  who  took  a  broad  \iev, 
Ol  their  power  under  the  Constitution  Inn 
never  before  has  any  President  sought  to 
iimend  the  Constitution  by  himself —bi:i- 
zenly,  defiantly,  by  fiat. 

That  is  what  President  Nixon  has  jus' 
done  in  vetoing  the  appropriations  bill  tlnu 
lianned  any  further  money  for  the  bombing 
of  Cambodia.  Even  after  all  that  we  have 
learned  in  these  Ia.st  months,  after  the  Water- 
gate and  ils  Hs.sociated  crimes,  the  imijori  oi 
thai  veto  is  breathtaking, 

Wliai  It  amounts  to  Ls  this.  If  Mr,  Nixon 
has  his  way.  the  Constitution  will  effectiveU 
con  lain  a  new  claiuse  that  says: 

Ihe  President  shall  have  power  lo  wage 
war  unles,,  the  Congress,  by  a  two-third, 
vole  of  both  houses,  shall  order  him  to 
desisi," 

It  is  crucial  that  as  many  Americans  as 
possible  understand  what  ls  involved.  Our 
cinintry  has  had  .so  many  crises  of  conscience 
and  law  in  recent  years  that  a  certain  weari- 
tie.ss  IS  understandable.  But  this  one  is  of  a 
different  character — a  genuine  constitutional 
cii.sLs.  in  the  words  of  that  moderate  and 
gentle  man.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 

An  explanation  in  ABC  terms  is  therefore 
required  It  must  begin  with  the  original 
language  of  the  Constitution,  which  vested  m 
Congress  alone  the  power  "to  declare  war." 

Over  the  yeans.  Presidents  have  taken  mili- 
tary action  c>f  various  kinds  wilhoul  a  pre- 
'.  ions  lornial  declaration  of  war.  Tliat  i.s 
pan  of  modern  history,  a  gloss  on  the  C'on- 
stitmion, 

Bui  uiilil  no.v  the.se  Presidential  military 
iidvenUires  have  been  of  limited  character 
or  durtition.  or  else  have  depended  for  their 
legal  support  on  the  effective  consent  ol 
Congress  The  receni  example  was  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  which  the  Johnson 
Administration  used  as  the  legal  equiv.ilent 
of  a  Congressional  declar.ilion  m  the  Viet- 
11. un  war. 

The  bombing  of  Cambodia  since  the  Pans 
agreements  on  Vietnam  has  been  something 
ciiine  dillerent.  For  here  Congress  had  not 
implied  ils  consent  in  anv  way.  not  by  reso- 
lution and  not  by  ratifying  any  treaty  that 
covered    C.imliodia,    Nor   could    the    President 
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cue  his  rospon.sibility  for   Ihe  safely  of  any 
.American  troops. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  gone  one  long 
-tep  further.  He  claims  independent  atulior- 
ily  lo  wage  war.  in  the  name  of  the  United 
.Slate...  not  only  in  the  absence  of  Congres- 
-ional  approval  but  in  the  face  of  clear 
dis;,])proval. 

In  short,  he  is  attempiing  to  reverse  the 
I  ■nstiiutional  a.s.smnption.  Instead  of  tlic  old 
Idea  that  the  United  Slates  siiuuld  be  ai 
•j.->ace  unless  Congre,;s  declared  otherwise, 
tlie  new  rule  would  be  that  a  President  may 
lake  his  country  into  war — and  keep  it  there 
iiKieilnitely — unless  Congress  stops  mm. 

And  more  than  that,  much  more.  For  of 
course  tlie  veto  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  two-third  majorities  lo  over- 
ride. And  by  this  veto  Mr.  Nixon  would  im- 
pose that  same  requirement  on  Congress^ 
and  on  the  American  people  who  it  repre- 
sents— to  stop  a  war. 

The  consequences  of  this  veto,  and  of  the 
House  sustaining  it,  are  therefore  grave.  The 
first  is  political,  the  crisis  to  whicli  Senator 
.Manslield  referred. 

Unless  events  somehow  di,ssi|mie  the 
clash  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gressional majority,  the  talk  of  impeachment 
must  now  lake  a  new  and  more  immedinte 
ground.  For  in  the  ultimate,  if  tliere  is  no 
<nher  resolution.  Congress  is  faced  with  an 
attempt  at  a  Presidential  coup  d'etat.  It 
must  consider  ils  own   ultimate   weapon. 

A  second  consequence  is  legal.  The  courts 
of  the  United  Stales  have  been  understand- 
ably wary  ol  entertaiinng  lawsuits  that 
challenge  the  lawfulness  of  war-making.  Bui 
that  reluctance  is  likely  to  diminish  when  a 
President  wages  war  in  flagrant  violation  of 
law  and  the  Constitution.  On  the  legal 
merii.s.  his  attempt  to  impose  a  two-tliirds 
rule  on  Congress'  war  jjower  would  certainly 
not  protect  any  official  sued  by  citizens  seek- 
ing lo  enjoin  unla.sful  military  spending. 

Finally,  there  is  the  consequence  of  con- 
:i<icn<e.  Those  of  us  who  have  opposed  Die 
war  cannot  be  reg.irded  as  detached  on  this 
new  question.  And  so  it  i.s  fundamentally  a 
liroblem  for  conservatives. 

Will  Barry  Goldwater  sit  still  for  a  uni- 
lateral Presidential  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stiluticn?  Will  Melviii  L.iird.  who  joined  the 
While  House  .staff  as  an  a-vowcd  Congres- 
sional man?  Will  Eilioi  Richard-.on,  who  has 
begun  to  stake  out  hts  .laim  of  indcijendence 
as  Attorney  CJeneral?  I  hope  and  believe  that 
'he  an.swer  will  be  no. 
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rood  friend  as  well,  and  we  will  miss 
both  his  services  and  hi.s  warm  and  pcr- 
.sonable  friendship.  I  am  sure  all  Mem- 
bers join  with  me  in  expres.sin.g  our 
heartfelt  appreciation  to  Frank,  and  in 
wishing  him  well  in  tlte  years  ahead. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    III  INi'IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  in  the  spe- 
cial order  of  the  majority  leader  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Frank  E.  Battaplia  who 
has  given  thi.s  body  30  years  of  dedi-^ated 
.service  as  the  dean  of  the  corps  oi  Offi- 
cial Reporters  of  Debates, 

We  are  all  deeply  grateful  to  Frank 
for  the  years  of  conscientious  and  de- 
voted service  he  has  retidered  in  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatues,  I  think  it  is 
liiir  to  say  that  we  all  look  on  Frank's 
retirement  with  feelin,gs  of  sadness  and 
hajjpiness:  We  are  sad  that  we  will  be 
losing  Frank,  but  we  are  happv  for  his 
well -earned  and  richly  dcserv/d  retire- 
ment. We  are  not  only  losing  one  of  the 
most  loyal  and  proficient  servants  this 
body  has  ever  known,  we  are  losin-  a 


RFPRESENTATIVE  DINGELL  CRITI- 
CIZES SCOPE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES BILL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

Of    MICHIC^N 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  June  18,  1973.  ver- 
sion of  the  administration's  53-page  leg- 
islative propo.sal  to  create  a  Department 
of  Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources  and 
find  it  to  fall  just  short  of  repealing  the 
Constitution,  I  have  written  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Mr,  Roy  L,  A,sh.  and  urged  that 
the  administration  .scale  down  its  bill. 
My  letter  is  a.s  follows: 

US.  HOISE  OF  Represfnt.\tivfs, 
COM.MITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  M.^RrN^ 
.^NU  FiSHERIFS. 

Wa-'IniiQlon.  DC  .  Junr  ?.'*.  lUT.i 
Mr,  R..V  L.  Ash. 

Dirntor.  O/firc  of  Muuagrriu  nt   tnul  Budget. 
Kurciiluc    Office    BuUdmg.    Wayfi iuqton 
DC. 
Dy.^R  Mr    .'\sh  :   1  have  read  wiili  great   in- 
trrest  and  skepticism  the  June  18,  197:J.  ver- 
sion  (Part  A  and  Bi   of  the  new  Department 
of   Energy   and    Natural    Resources   bill,    to- 
gether with  Its  .seclion-by-seclion  analysis, 

LeaMng  a^idc  for  the  moment  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  transferring  various  agen- 
cies or  parts  thereof  lo  ihe  new  Deparuneiit 
I  rind  that  this  bill,  particularly  Part  A 
provides  unfettered  power  to  the  new  agen- 
cy, and  in  my  judgment,  falls  jusi  sliorl  ot 
repealing  the  Constitution  It  i.s  so  sweep- 
ing that  I  doubt  tliat  the  new  agency  head 
will  ever  have  lo  come  to  Congress  for  new 
legisiutne  authority,  except  possibly  to  ex- 
tend existing  laws. 

Ii  quite  properly  includes  the  normal,  ad- 
nunisirative  provisions,  such  as  those  re- 
lating lo  funds,  personnel,  and  records  of 
transferred  agencies,  required  in  anv  trans- 
fer bill  of  this  nature.  But  then  it  goc^s  well 
bcvond   this.   For  example,   it  — 

I,  gives  the  new  agencv  head  power  to 
appoint  up  lo  25  officials  in  the  agency  to 
any  job.  duty,  function,  or  office  he  chooses 
at  Level  IV  or  V.  without  even  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  .Senate,  These  25  officials, 
who  will  undoubtedly  be  political  appointees, 
tire  apparently  intended  lo  be  powerful  offi- 
cials since  their  levels  iiv  and  V)  are  now 
those  of  the  Interior  Department  s  present 
SIX    .Assistant    Secretaries    isec     20Jie>i: 

:!  weakens  and  amends  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act.  and  takes  away  the 
present  statutory  auihoriiy  set  forth  in  the 
Coorcimatlon  Act  whereby  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  expresses  its 
professional  opinions  and  comments,  with- 
out political  interference,  on  water  resource 
projects  and  permits  and  licenses  and  places 
this  responsibility  in  the  new  .Secretary  ;  Sees 
■  iin  I  a  I  and  HOli  i  ;" 

:i.  allows  him  to  prescribe  such  policies, 
standards,  criteria,  procedures,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  lie  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, without  any  statutorv  guidelines  or 
Iiniiialions    iSec,  402(a)  r 


4  iKTinit.s  him  to  organize  the  new  Depan- 
nieni  ,ii  any  lime  or  in  any  way  "as  he  may 
deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate.  '  wnli- 
oui  Congressional  approval,  .so  long  as  he 
does  not  "aljolish  "  any  of  the  5  '  .Administra- 
tions'   created  by  the  bill   iSec,  403ib)  ); 

5  authorizes  him  lo  est.iblk>li,  alter,  main- 
tain, or  discontinue  al  any  lime  or  in  an\ 
way.  State,  regional,  district,  local,  or  other 
field  offices  of  any  Bureau,  agency,  or  ofliee 
under  his  ambit,  including  iho.se  ol  any 
I  unciion  transferred  lo  iiim  i  Sec.  404  i ; 

6.  authorii^es  him  to  appoint  an  unlimited 
number  of  advsiory  commuiees  for  wliait\cr 
puri)o.sc  he  deems  appropriate  and  apparently 
without  reg:ird  to  ilie  requiremenus  of  ihc 
Advisory  Commitiee  Act  of  1972  and,  most 
importantly,  with  ?io  retjuiremenus  that  such 
commuiees  be  balanced  in  view  point,  repre- 
sentation, and  function  iSec,  407  i ; 

7,  authorizes  him  to  provide  for  partici- 
pation of  inililary  personnel"  lo  lielp  him 
carry  out  his  functions;  and  such  personnel 
shall  not  "be  charged  against  anv  st,itmorv 
limitation  on  strengths  applicable  to  the 
Armed  Forces"  Thus,  eg  ,  the  Marine  Corps 
could  double  its  strength  wlihout  Congres- 
sional approval,  (Sec,  408(C)  ) : 

8  autliorizes  contracts  and  aercemeir.s. 
"including  grant  agreements."  with  anyone 
wnlioui  any  dollar,  percentage  or  other  lim- 
itation and  then  adds  a  catchall  authoriza- 
tion to  allow  liim  to  "generallv  take  such 
steps  as  he  may  deem  to  be  nece.ssary  or 
appropriate"  to  perform  his  functions  (Sec 
410i: 

9,  provides  new  anthoritv  for  conce.ssion 
agreements  of  up  to  30  years  for  the  ii.se  of 
any  real  property  or  facility  thereon  unaer 
his  jurisdiction,  including  areas  of  the  .Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  Svstem,  Nation. il 
Forests,  and  Wilderness  are.v.  In  the  ca.se 
of  the  National  Park  System  it  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  current  statutory  provlsioiis 
(16  use.  20  ft  sc(/  )  relative  to  conce.sslons 
in  the  svsiem  iSec  413); 

10  autliorizes  liim  to  acquire,  in  carrvmg 
out  his  functions,  copyrights,  patents,  li- 
censes under  copyright,  patents,  and  appli- 
cations for  patents,  and  releases,  before  sun 
:s  bnuigh',  lor  past  infringement  of  pateiit-s 
nr  copyright   i.Sec   414i; 

11,  authorizes  unhmiied  power  to  conduct 
directly  or  by  contract  or  grant  RA:D  pro- 
grams and  to  dissemmaie  technological  in- 
formation iSec   415);  and 

12  authorizes  Inm  to  accept  guts  and  be- 
quests of  property  and  provides  that  for  Fed- 
eral income,  estate,  gift  taxes  purposes  s,,,  h 
iiropeny  shall  be  considered  as  a  gut  or  be- 
quest'    (Sec   418). 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  lliai,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  administrative  powers  that  are 
normally  included  in  a  bill  of  thi,s  nature  the 
provisions  differ,  sometimes  substantially. 
Willi  similar  provLsions  in  other  statutes 
creating  new  agencies,  such  a.s  the  Depart- 
ment oi  Transportation  (Public  Law  89-f;70i 
Aiier  providing  all  these  powers,  section  422 
of  the  bill  slates: 

Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expres.slv  pro- 
vided ill  this  pan,  all  l unctions  expresslv 
conferred  by  this  pan  shall  be  m  addition 
to  and  not  in  substitution  for  functions  ex- 
isting immediateh  before  llie  effective  date 
of  rhis  part  and  transferred  by  this  part," 

But  tins  provision  is  .so  vague  and  gen- 
eral tlial  it  will  require  years  of  costlv  liu- 
gation  and  wrangling  to  find  out  to  what  ex- 
tent n  limits  the  Secretarv  aurlioritv  ft  at 
all. 

Tlie  bill  transfers  to  the  new  Department 
importaiu  regulatory  functions  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  in  addition  to  other  fnncuoiis 
of  the  Corps  and  tliuse  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Transportation  Department  I  view  this  pro- 
vision with  some  alarm  because  the  l)ill  pro- 
vides no  safeguards  to  insure  tliat  tlii.s  fuiic- 
lion  and  related  decisionmaking  will  lie  con- 
ducted openly  and  with  full  public  paniupa- 
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t  ;on  I  think  there  i5  a  ciiMiiiCf  advantage  to 
the  {lubhc  to  have  this  retrulatory  (vinctiop. 
1  irriecl  o'lt  by  one  acency  and  the  revie'.v 
!  rnctii'P.  hv  another. 

FiP.allv,  I  :'.ote  the  bi!!  cleo!are>  'liat  the 
i.  'icral  Government  ha";  a  national  rcp'^n- 
^•bllilv  til  practice,  v  :th  respect  to  the  nat- 
ural re -oinces  ii  adiniMster-,  and  to  fo>'er 
I'.ie  practice  of.  \.ith  re-pect  to  natural  re- 
soiirces  i.dniinistored  bv  (.ihcis.  appropriate 
cr^n'trvation,  mana_L'enient  and  utih/ation 
p  ihcies  Such  respon-ib'litv  encompasp  ; 
eporstv  ■•onrce';  and  the  Federal  Oo^ernnien' 
must  exercise  leader-hip  m  the  iiineli.-  de- 
velopment and  efftcietu  and  balanced  iiti'.i/a- 
tior.  iif  -;tich  Ponrces  c  nrour.n'  v.  ith  j're-er'  a- 
tiop  r;  environmental  %'aiues.'" 

In  reality,  this  is  the  only  coiigre^sicna! 
'jtiideline  in  tht  .  i  p.i.::.e  bill.  But  it  is  too 
broad  aud  vaeiic.  It  v  ill  not  limit  the  Secre- 
tary. It  will  be  used  I  dare  sny  to  tostcr  an\ 
scheme  that  the  Secretary  believes  appropri- 
ate 

In  mv  \ieA.  the  nowtvi,  in  thi.,  biU.  ii  it  is 
;.tibniiited  m  this  ''orni.  luuoi  be  scaled  dowit 
and  greater  controls  e.-^abUsliOd  before  it  can 
or  slioiild  be  enacted. 

In  an  app.aei.t  justirication  for  .-uoh  broad 
li>'.ve:.>.  the  sejtiun-by-.settion  analysis 
ij  i-it-i  oLtt  that  some  of  ll.ese  powers  are 
similar  or  ideutical  to  tliose  tel  foit'a  in 
other  laws  concerning  other  agencies.  Tliai 
is  quite  true.  Bvit.  if  thi^  bill  \>.a~  enacted  iu 
its  present  fonn.  it  VM.ia:d  lie  the  lirst  time 
that  a!!  of  these  hro.id  pov.ers  Wi>uld  be 
avuilaijle  to  one  agency,  iuv  ex.imple.  tiie 
broad  contract  and  urai.i  atithority  in  sec- 
tion 410  IS  derived  fivjm  tlie  NASA  Act,  bill 
It  io  not  lound  m  tlie  DOT  Act.  Tlie  i.ced 
ior  siicit  broad  pov.erc  mti-t  be  examined 
tiiref'.illy  and  luliy  Jusitlied.  The  secUon-by- 
sectiou  anar.sis  doe^  net  provide  tiiat  ju,--tt- 
hcation  or  demonstrate  llie  need.  Such  blank 
Liieck  legislation  titould  in-'t  be  approved. 
Coivjre-  ional  <;uidelines  aud  greater  sate- 
tuarUs  t.->  protect  the  public  uitere.-.t  and 
msuie  adequate  public  participatitdi  mu~t 
be  included,  at  tlie  very  least. 

I  urge  liial  tiie  Admm.^tration  reconsider 
this  omnibus  proposal  and  ai  lude  on!\ 
ll.cis;e  powers  neces.^ary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
ori;aiiuat.iO!i  etiective!;.  and  seeic  tiiese  othei' 
inoad  powers,  if  they  are  lutclcd  in  sep- 
arate le^islatioii. 
sincerclv 

John  D.  Dincell. 
C'nainnan.    isubcominititc    on    Fi.slierit''i 
and    WUdlijf    Con--t'riit:ion    unu    the 
Environment . 

Ml-  Spc.^'.tfi'.  I  V,  f  1  ill  ri  to  call  yovir 
tTttention  to  scftiott  301 'C'    of  the  bill 

V  Inch  on  the  one  haitci  transfer^  to  tlto 
ttew  Depaitttient  tlie  lunctions  ol  the 
Soh  Consfivatioit  Scnvite  with  rey.aid  to 
ihe  ■•planning  and  carryn-.c;  out"  ol  small 

V  atei'.slied  pio'ert.-; — the  Pijljlir  Law  566 
program — aitd   on   tlie  other  iuitid   pfCi- 

V  ides  tlU't  11. c  ciiiryii;'.:  otif  r.f  .sr,r.-h 
plai'.s  ■•shall  be  accotnplMied."  not  by  tlie 
new  Dei:.artntcnt.  but  ■"ihrotigh  and 
aiuitf  tlie  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlciihure."  No'.v  yoi;  tee.  no'.v  vm;;  do 
ttut. 

I  iiiil  to  see  how  tv. 0  a'-'ener.s.  w:th  all 
their  bureaucratic  tendencies,  can  both 
carry  out  the  .same  pro^rrani  efficiently, 
economically,  and  efTectr. ely.  I  think  this 
schizoijhrenic  pro'.ision  needs  caref.  1 
.-liidy.  as  does  a  similar  one  involviiiy  the 
c  iMl  liiiK  tions  of  ti-.e  Corps  c.  En'-ntetr-. 


STERILIZATION  IN   ALABAMA 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

Of      .NiW     Yi..f.K. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1073 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  horrific 
ca.se  of  iiseudo-voliuitary  sterilization  of 
two  yoiins  black  girls,  ascd  12  and  14. 
m  Montgomery,  .Alabama  as  reported  in 
me  press  and  teleyision  news  on  June  27, 
197!  ['.ocs  far  beyond  ordinary  bureau- 
cratic biut:  hnv  and  meptimde  in  it.s 
iiiit.'iicaaon. 

The  ostensible  rert.oit  for  the  .stenli/.i- 
tion  cited  by  the  Director  of  the  OEO- 
sponsored  birth  control  clinic  was  that 
■•lio.\s  were  lianjan.L;  aionnd  the  skirls  too 
nnich."  and  presum'.tbly  the  latter  mifiht 
set  prettnant  and  raise  children  at  pub- 
lic expense. 

By  what  rit;ht  does  a  bureauciatic 
functionary,  one  suppo:;»"dly  helpinit  tlie 
poor,  order  such  an  irre#ocab!e  operation 
on  innocent  tiioutih  ill-inlorined  perple? 
Because  th.ey  are  black '.^  Because  they  are 
poor'  Decent  people  may  question 
wiiethei'  anyone  would  hayc  dared  to  rec- 
ommend sterilLzation.  let  alone  i.'er- 
lormcd  it.  had  the  Kirls  in  ciuc^tion  been 
'.itli^r  while  or  middle  chiss.  The  motiier 
of  the  girls  was  reported  to  be  clearly 
mentally  letttrded  and  hence  iiicompe- 
tcnt  for  her  permis.sion  to  be  valid.  No 
efloit  api)etirs  to  hate  been  made  to  lo- 
cale the  father.  But  it  does  not  require 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  know- 
that  even  fully  competent  parents  may 
1101  authort-'e  .'^uch  a  procedure  except 
for  oven^idintj  medical  reasons,  on  snls 
of  "urh  a  yount;  a'-  e.  It  may  also  be  fruit- 
ful to  inrjuire  into  the  ethics  of  phy.-i- 
cians  who  performed  this  operation  cti 
the  chnic's  behalf. 

This  wronsful  operation  by  the  OEO 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  suiiporter.-i 
such  as  iiiyself.  to  defend  the  agency 
against  the  determined  onslaught  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.  That  any  agency 
of  ti.e  Federal  Go'.ernment  was  iiistru- 
mentrl  in  denyincr  probably  forever  the 
ri-tht  to  motherhood  for  these  nii'ls  be- 
cause sterilization  was  a  more  '"con- 
vcnienf  method  of  birth  control,  is  an 
ab.  niination.  The  action  smacks  all- 
too-siioniily  of  the  case  recently  bvo'a--;ht 
lo  'ittht.  of  the  1930S  syphillis  study 
\';,ich  i)oor.  black  male  volunteers  were 
imoctod  with  syphillis  and  then  "con- 
venientiy  ignored  for  treatment  unt'l 
their  scandalou.s  neglect  was  bronttht 
to  the  Lairface.  There  is  a  prim  pand'cl 
in  the  callous  disref;ard  in  the  value  and 
qiialiiy  of  life  that  .some  Federal  at;eiicies 
or  their  members  ha\-e  showri  toward  the 
It -.  .-privile'cd  in  our  .society. 

I  hone  the  .suit  broucht  on  behalf  of 
rh.^  children  succeeds,  and  I  have  asked 
the  Justice  Dciiartment  to  initiate  a  full 
inve.-tis.^tion  of  this  case  to  ascertain 
wlielher  a  Ciime  has  been  committed, 
and.  if  so.  to  pio.sccute  tiie  uron^doers. 

We  must  try  to  make  cert.un  th.at  stu  h 


a  fla.trrant  abuse  of  poTer  and  trust  doe.s 
not  oc^  ur  a^ain. 


A    SALUTE    TO    TR/^'K    DEL    EALZO 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

cr  IFN-N svi,v.-.xi.\ 
l.-i    I  liL  liOUSE  OF  REPHiiSENTATIVES 

Fridcr'.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  I  rise  today  lo 
conttralulaie  a  dedicated,  conscientious, 
and  etlertive  public  servant  on  the  eve 
of  his  retirement.  Many  of  us  have  ob- 
;  crved  th.c  always  willing  and  capable 
Fi-.^nk  Del  Balzo  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
duties  liere  iii  the  House  for  the  past 
12  years  as  As.sisiant  Journal  Clerk.  For 
22  years  piior  to  that,  he  had  a  distin- 
uished  career  in  Government  service 
and  h?s  .served  that  Government  ad- 
mirably for  a  total  of  34  years. 

It  i.^  with  a  sense  of  sincere  rof,'rct 
that  I  Icain  cf  Frank's  intended  retire- 
ment. His  dtportmenl  and  friendlinc.s.. 
;-.io  a  model  which  others  on  tiie  House 
:  i    ft  would  do  well  to  emulate. 

I  did  not  know  him  during  the  years 
'  I  his  career  prior  to  his  present  voca- 
tion, taut  I  am  confident  he  did  an  equally 
able  .job  as  a  Capitol  Police  officer,  as  a 
doorn'ian  in  the  House,  and  during  his 
C  years  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

-Mr.  Spe-Aker,  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
v.iil  take  the  time  lo  personally  thank 
Frank  Del  Balzo  for  being  part  of  the 
!■  im  that  so  faithfully  .serves  the  Mem- 
bc'-s  of  this  Hottse  in  th.e  pci-formance  oi 
tiir^ir  dutie.-. 

I  pcisonally  will  to  .salute  his  dcdi- 
cf-ted  c(foit:-  and  to  wish  him  complete 
!;appinc  -s  and  continued  healtii  in  his 
.  .:.'rscf  'eiiremeut. 


•C)L'r.D  HAVE  VOTED     AYE' 


IK'l^.  OGDEN  R.  RE!D 

(it"     M  W    Y  r  : ::  is. 

TN  ■[  :it"  HOrbK  OF  REPPESENTAI  tVES 

rrr'cr-.  Jiinf  29.  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  .'dthoufeh  I 
w-ns  granted  an  oflicial  leave  of  absence 
.\-c.;terday  in  order  to  attend  tlie  funertil 
of  a  close  personal  friend,  the  wife  of  the 
R(  v  Joseph  Bishop  of  the  Rye  Presbyic- 
iian  C'liiuch.  I  did  mi.ss  certain  vote.s. 

aIo.:.i  important  of  tiiese.  in  my  view, 
was  roll  No.  310.  on  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8947.  makin,?  api)iopriations  for  Public 
Works  and  tiie  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  including 
:;rime  5200.000  lor  tiie  city  of  Yonkets  in 
V/estcliester  County,  along  -vvith  some 
.S20.000  for  sti earns  and  rivers  in  West- 
chester and  the  Byrara  River  in 
Cunnccticut. 

Mr.  Spea!:.cr.  iiad  I  been  present  on 
this  vo'e.  I  -.'  ciild  htive  \oied  --aye." 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  iMr.  Metcalf). 


PRAYER 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  29,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  conduct  of  morn- 
ing business,  with  a  time  limitation  of 
5  minutes  attached  thereto 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  the  Journal  been 
approved? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. For  how  long  was  the  morning 
hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Twenty  minutes, 
with  a  5-minute  limitation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
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may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  grace, 
and  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  as  in  the 
past  Thou  hast  given  us  strength  to  rise 
above  all  that  is  common  to  do  uncom- 
mon things,  so  wilt  Thou  guide  us  this 
day  to  do  that  which  is  pleasing  in  Thy 
sight.  Watch  over  us  when  we  separate. 
Give  journeying  mercies  to  those  who 
travel.  In  remembering  the  birth  of  the 
Nation  grant  to  us  and  to  all  the  people 
a  fresh  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  righteousness  which  has 
made  and  preserved  us  a  nation.  At 
length,  bring  us  back  to  our  tasks  re- 
newed in  heart  and  mind  for  high  service 
to  our  country  and  to  the  glory  of  Thy 
kingdom. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Master.  Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  de- 
sire to  be  recognized  under  the  standing 
order? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
recognized  at  this  time,  Mr.  President, 
thank  you. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  no  communications 
from  the  President,  none  from  the  heads 
of  departments,  no  communications  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate,  nor  any  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  table. 

The  Chair  would  now  call  for  reports 
from  committees. 
There  are  no  reports  from  committees. 
The  Chair  would  call  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
be  good  enough  to  give  us  some  idea 

about  what  is  likely  to  happen 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  withdraw  that. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  call  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

If  there  are  no  bills  or  joint  resolu- 
tions, the  Chair  would  call  for  concur- 
rent and  other  resolutions.  If  not 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  resolution  to  submit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

(The  statement  accompanying  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  is  printed  under 
Submission  of  a  Resolution.) 

Are  there  any  others  bills?  Concurrent 
resolutions?  Any  resolutions  coming  over 
from  the  previous  day?  Morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Regular  morning  business  is 
closed. 


EXTENSION  OF  RENEGOTIATION 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  is  recognized. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  7445. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7445,  to  amend  the  Fie  negotiation  Act 
of  1951  to  extend  the  act  for  2  years. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
consider  H.R.  7445.  That  motion  is  not 
debatable. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)   is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  we  intend  to  proceed 
today  in  the  fashion  in  which  we  pro- 
ceeded yesterday  which,  very  simply,  is  to 
go  ahead  and  capitulate  to  the  President 
2  days  in  a  row  at  a  time  when  capitu- 
lation is  not  the  desire  of  the  country,  at 
a  time  when  the  country  is  interested  in 
seeing  that  Congress  attempts  to  reassert 
its  constitutional  prerogatives  and  its 
historical  and  traditional  right  of  balance 
of  powers. 

I  had  a  discussion  with  the  majority 
leader  last  night.  We  did  adjourn  after 
some  discussion.  I  suppose  that  if  I  fol- 
lowed my  own  rationale,  I  would  pro- 
ceed to  go  ahead  and  do  what  I  did  last 
night.  I  suppose  I  would  go  ahead  and 
try  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  best  Interests  of  Con- 
gress and  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  country. 

I  am  not  a  person  who  is  unwilling 
to  compromise,  but  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  seeks  to 
bring  forward  the  social  security  amend- 
ments and  attach  them  to  the  renego- 
tiation bill. 

Our  compromise,  compared  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, calls  for  a  limitation  of  $3,000  for 
a  social  security  recipient.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  that  in  and  of  itself 
is  a  contribution  over  the  amount  which 
I  have  indicated  I  would  prefer,  and 
with  no  retirement  earning  ceiling 
whatsoever  for  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. 

I  am  not  sure  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen ultimately,  and  I  suppose  no  one 
else  is.  But  I  am  certain  that  at  this 
time  it  is  going  to  be  rather  difficult 
for  one  person  to  stand  all  day  and  keep 
the  Senate  in  session.  I  do  know  that 
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the  majority  leader  has  taken  a  stand 
which  I  think  is  outstanding  in  the  field 
of  opposing  the  killing  of  people  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  admire  him  for  it  and 
congratulate  him  for  it.  Yet  he  has  told 
me  this  morning  that  it  appears  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  is  otherwise. 

I  am  not  too  sure  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  both  Houses.  But  that 
is  for  each  individual  Member  to  decide 
on  his  own. 

So  I  am  going  to  take  a  little  time. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  can 
be  prepared  to  move  forward,  with  his 
usual  dispatch,  and  accomplish  his 
end  result — to  go  home  for  the  Fourth 
of  July,  to  a  happy  weekend. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  all  of  us  have 
seen  accounts  and  pictures  of  the  devas- 
tation which  has  been  done  by  our 
bombing  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  recall  see- 
ing a  figure  of  something  like  3.000  Ives 
lost  each  week. 

Last  night  I  heard  the  distinguished 
and  valued  Senator,  my  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Lsland  iMr.  Pastorei,  speak 
of  "compassion."  My  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  was  asking  me  to  remem- 
ber, with  compassion,  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber. 

Another  valued  associate  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  u.sed  the  word  "suffer- 
ing" in  speaking  of  the  length  of  the  hour 
and  the  tasks  before  us. 

And,  of  course,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, my  esteemed  and  compassionate 
colleague.  Senator  Ribicoff.  quite  rightly 
reminded  us  all  of  the  plight  of  the  "poor, 
the  blind,  and  the  infirm." 

In  all  smccnty.  gentlemen.  I  offer 
you:  compassion,  an  attention  to  .suffer- 
ing, and  a  kmd  heart  toward  the  poor,  thp 
halt,  and  the  infirm  In  6  weeks,  at  3.000 
lives  a  week,  I  offer  Senators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  literally  rescue,  literally  save, 
the  lives  of  .some  20,000  human  beings. 

Some  have  rightly  remarked  that  they 
are  held  hostage  in  this  conflict  over  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  power.  In 
any  case,  their  right  to  survive  rests  with 
us  in  this  Chamber.  I  rather  think  that 
they  live  as  our  Republic  once  did,  in  a 
world  of  international  di.sorder.  in  a 
world  without  the  rule  of  law,  and  hence 
are  held  subject  to  a  foreign  power — 
ruled,  if  you  plea.se.  at  the  whim  of  this 
body  and  ruled  without  representation 

What  right  do  we  have  to  take  their 
lives?  One  might  say  it  is  not  we  but  the 
President  who  is  responsible  for  their 
lives.  I  say  that  what  we  permit  and  could 
stop,  we  are  responsible  for. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  asked 
last  night  "exactly  what"  did  I  propose. 
I  propose  that  we  put  it  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  there  can  be 
no  accommodation  Compromise  is  a 
wonderful  and  a  powerful  weapon  for 
good  in  a  free  land,  as  my  esteemed  fel- 
low Democrat,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr  Humphrey  ' ,  said  so  eloquently 
yesterday.  Compromise  proceeds,  though, 
from  a  right  to  give  away  what  one  has. 
We  do  not  have  the  lives  of  the  Cambo- 
dians to  give.  There  can  be  no  capitula- 
tion on  that. 


It  Is  ironic  that  we  moved  to  com- 
promise last  night  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  President  sensed  that  we  In 
Congress  meant  business.  Why  did  a 
President  who  has  shown  virtual  con- 
tempt for  this  body  move  with  such 
alacrity? 

There  is  no  "victoi-y"  for  George  Mc- 
GovERN  or  Wayne  Morse  or  Frank 
Church  or  Eugene  McCarthy,  and  no 
satisfaction  for  me  and  all  the  rest  of 
us  who  opposed  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  since  1963.  I  say  there  is  no  "vic- 
toi-y"  at  all  in  6  weeks  or  more  of  bomb- 
ing and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives. 
How  can  we  use  that  word  "victory" 
when  we  have  suffered  so  much  in  the 
misuse  of  it? 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
I  am  sorry  for  whatever  discomfort  and 
inconvenience  I  caused  last  night,  and  I 
sincerely  mean  that.  All  through  the 
many  flattering  comments  last  night  to 
the  distinguished  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees and  to  the  leadership,  I  thought 
to  myself  how  valued  each  of  these  In- 
dividuals is  as  my  friend  and  as  a  work- 
ing partner.  But,  my  true  friends,  each 
of  us  has  a  duty  to  perfonn.  It  is  not  our 
duty  to  be  here,  nor  my  duty  to  be  here, 
to  save  my  comfort  and  convenience  or 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  other 
Senators.  If  no  one  else  will  use  the  good 
instruments  of  this  wonderful  American 
system,  I  thought  last  night,  I  would  tr>-. 

You  who  decry  the  President's  en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  of  this 
body;  would  you,  as  you  seemed  to  last 
night,  begi-udge  me  my  right  in  this 
Chamber  from  your  encroachment? 

The  right  to  talk  is  the  heritage  of  this 
institution.  I  know  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  will  agree  with  that.  If  I 
declare  that  I  speak  for  those  who  can- 
not speak  but  who  will  die  with  the  vote 
in  this  body,  I  think  it  Is  fair  that  Sena- 
tors bear  with  me. 

I  dare  hope  that  you  join  me  in 
a.ssertlng  the  prerogatives  that  have 
been  too  long  supine  in  this  Chamber. 
If  not,  I  can  return  to  the  intricacies 
of  social  security,  as  I  did  last  night:  to 
the  ramifications  of  the  shutdown  of  our 
eastern  railway  system;  and  perhaps  I 
might  quote  at  length  from  the  English 
and  Greek  theater. 

Dostoevski,  In  "Brothers  Karamazov," 
wrote : 


Would  you, 
bring  Justice 
could? 


by    killing    one    small    baby, 
to    the    whole    world    if    you 


The  answer  was,  "No." 

So,  too,  I  think  the  American  people 
will  not  accept  their  paychecks,  their 
benefit-s,  their  Government  payouts  at 
the  price  of  18,000  helpless  souls  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  have  given  the  millions  of  our 
fellow  Americans  time  to  address  this 
issue,  and  if  we  had,  the  President  would 
have  seen  an  uprising. 

I  did  not  suppose,  as  I  was  accused 
last  night,  that  I  placed  myself  and  my 
insight  against  that  of  the  collective  in- 
sight of  this  august  body  or  of  any  in- 
dividual in  this  body.  But  I  do  remind 
Senators  that  I  have  served  here  a 
decade  and  a  half — less  than  some, 
longer  than  many — and  I  intend  to  ex- 


ercise the  rights  of  the  oflBce  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  hold,  to  exercise  them  not  for 
any  gain  to  me  but  for  a  purpose  for 
which  those  rights  were  granted  by  the 
Constitution. 

There  will  be  many  cries  of  outrage: 
Think  of  the  assaults  on  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  body.  Think  of  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  will  not  be  paid. 
Think  of  the  veteranc.  uncared  for.  I  re- 
mind all  the  people  in  this  body,  when 
they  take  their  next  paycheck,  to  look 
at  the  spots  of  blood  they  have  helped 
put  on  it.  Each  and  every  American  will 
now  have  to  look  at  that  blood. 

Before  we  wax  too  rhetorical  in  all 
this,  what  are  the  facts?  If  we  do  busi- 
ness as  usual  until  July  11,  nothing  much 
will  happen.  After  all,  most  Federal  em- 
ployees are  going  to  be  enjoying  a  holi- 
day between  now  and  then,  anywav — 
an  extended  Fourth  of  July  holiday!^  If 
It  could  actually  be  shown  that  I  am 
threatening  a  shutdown  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  put  it  in  the  extreme:  that  we 
cannot  eat  and  we  cannot  bomb,  I  say, 
let  the  President  make  that  choice.  We 
eat,  or  he  bombs.  There  really  is  only 
one  choice  he  has  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  that  Is  not  the  bombing  of 
thousands  of  individual  human  beings 
far  removed  from  our  shores. 

For  one  small  moment  of  very  tem- 
porary discomfort  on  the  part  of  the 
many,  and  the  discomfort  of  those  In 
this  body,  've  may  save  the  very  lives  of 
the  few  who  have  no  vote  of  their  own. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be,  rather,  un- 
American.  It  is  for  others  now  to  decide. 
What  this  Chamber  does  and  continues 
to  do  today  is  to  insist  on  bombing.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  way  to  stop  It.  I  re- 
mind the  Senators  that  when  I  asked  the 
minority  leader  last  night  whether  the 
President  had  agreed  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing on  August  15— the  question  was  asked 
three  times — it  was  never  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

So  I  say  to  my  distinguished  chairman, 
my  beloved  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  we  can  proceed  and  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Curtis  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC   DEBT   LIMIT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  8410. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
noimcing  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  i  H.R.  8410) 
to  continue  the  existing  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit  through 
November  30.  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  further  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  further 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION    OF    RENEGOTIATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  7445,  to  amend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  to  extend  the  act 
for  2  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  absence 
of  legislation,  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  would  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
week— June  30,  1973.  The  bill  before  us 
today,  H.R.  7445,  extends  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  for  an  additional  2  years,  or 
until  June  30,  1975.  The  Finance  Com- 
m.ittee  agreed  with  the  House  to  extend 
the  act  at  this  time  without  any  other 
amendment. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
renegotiation  process  before  discussing 
the  need  for  a  continuation  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act,  as  well  as  reviewing  the 
committee's  decision  not  to  amend  the 
act  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  renegotiation  proc- 
ess is  designed  to  eliminate  excessive 
profits  from  Government  contracts  and 
subcontracts  in  national  defense  and 
space-related  programs.  The  Renego- 
tiation Board  is  empowered  to  require 
the  repayment  to  the  Government  of 
profits  on  renegotiable  contracts  and 
subcontracts  that  are  found  to  be  exces- 
sive in  a  given  year  in  accordance  with 
a  series  of  statutory  factors.  Government 
contractors  and  subcontractors  with  to- 
tal renegotiable  sales  in  excess  of  the  $1 
million  statutory  minimum  for  a  fiscal 
year  must  file  a  report  with  the  Board. 
"Renegotiable"  sales  are  those  with  the 
following  Government  departments  or 
agencies:  The  Departments  of  Defense, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Various  types  of  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts are  exempt  from  renegotiation, 
some  on  a  mandatory  basis  such  as  those 
for  standard  commercial  articles  and 
those  with  State  and  local  governments. 
In  other  cases,  the  Board  has  discretion 
to  exempt  certain  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts such  as  those  outside  the  United 
States  and  where  profits  can  be  deter- 
mined with  rea.sonable  certainty  when 
the  contract  price  is  established. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee 
had  three  general  reasons  for  extending 
the  Renegotiation  Act  again. 

First,  the  complex  nature  of  modern 
military  and  space-related  procurement 
often  means  that  there  is  a  lack  of  estab- 
lished market  costs  or  prices.  As  a  result, 
the  bulk  of  procurement  in  these  cases  is 
provided  by  negotiated  contracts — in 
other  words,  contracts  that  are  not  for- 
mally advertised.  Renegotiation  has  been 
considered  desirable  in  these  cases  be- 


cause we  cannot  be  sure  when  the  price 
is  set  whether  or  not  these  negotiated 
prices  will  lead  to  excessive  profits. 

Second,  defense-related  procurement 
is  expected  to  remain  high  relative  to 
pre- Vietnam  levels  for  some  time.  For  ex- 
ample, military  procurement  rose  from 
$28  billion  in  fiscal  1965  to  a  peak  of  $44.9 
bUllon  in  fiscal  1967,  before  dropping 
sUghtly  in  1968  and  1969.  and  declining 
again  in  1970  and  1971  to  a  recent  low  of 
$34.5  billion  in  fiscal  1971.  In  fiscal  1972, 
however,  military  procurement  Increased 
once  again — to  $38.3  billion. 

Third,  there  is  the  usual  tlmelag  be- 
tween the  time  a  contract  is  awarded  and 
the  time  renegotiation  filings  are  made 
with  the  Renegotiation  Board  and 
screened  for  possible  excessive  profits. 
This  means  that  military  contracts 
awarded  In  recent  years  attributable  to 
the  Southeast  Asia  confiict  will  continue 
to  be  reported  to,  and  reviewed  by,  the 
Renegotiation  Board  during  the  next  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee 
agreed  with  the  House  that  in  view  of  the 
continued  level  of  our  defense-related 
effort  and  the  nature  of  much  of  the  mili- 
tary and  space-related  procurement,  the 
Renegotiation  Act  should  be  extended 
again.  Partly  because  the  nature  of  the 
renegotiation  process  is  such  that  it  re- 
lies heavily  on  judgmental  factors  in  its 
determination,  the  committee  concluded 
that  the  act  should  only  be  extended  for 
a  2-year  period  at  this  time— to  June  30 
1975. 

The  Finance  Committee  agrees  with 
the  House  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  study 
to  be  conducted  on  the  aspects  of  the 
renegotiation  process  and  the  operations 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board  before  any 
further  substantive  amendments  are 
considered  by  the  Congress.  The  Finance 
Committee  expects  this  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Renegotiation  Act  to  be  used 
for  an  overall  review  of  the  renegotia- 
tion process. 

Although  several  congressionally  spon- 
sored reports  have  recently  been  made 
containing  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  operations  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
for  the  committee  to  review  and  analyze 
these  recommendations  prior  to  the 
June  30  expiration  date  of  the  act. 
Therefore,  the  Finance  Committee  joins 
with  the  House  in  asking  the  staffs  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  and  the  Renegotiation 
Board  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  renego- 
tiation process  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress in  time  for  congressional  review 
prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  act 
as  extended  by  H.R.  7445— June  30.  1975, 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  is  expected 
that  within  the  next  2  years  the  backlog 
of  cases  resulting  from  the  military  pro- 
curement buildings  for  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict  will  be  largely  eliminated. 
As  a  result,  at  the  end  of  the  2  years,  the 
Board  and  Congre.ss  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  determine  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  future  need  and  role  for 
renegotiation, 
I  urge  that  the  bill  be  approved. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 


the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff*, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  II— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

P-^R■l   A — Increase  in  Social  SECtmrry 

Benefits 

cost-of-uving  increase  in  social  security 

benefits 

Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  provision.s  of  this  sec- 
tion, increase  the  monthly  benefits  anC  lump- 
sum death  payments  payable  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  the  percentage 
by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  month  of 
June  1973  exceeds  such  index  for  the  month 
cf  June  1972, 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  (and  the 
increase  in  benefits  made  hereunder)  shall 
be  effective,  in  the  case  of  monthly  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security' Act,  only 
for  months  after  March  1974  and  prior  to  Jan- 
uary' 1975,  and,  in  the  case  of  lump-sum 
death  payments,  under  such  title,  only  with 
respect  to  deaths  which  occur  after  March 
1974  and  prior  to  January  1975. 

(b)  The  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
authorized  under  this  section  shall  be  pro- 
vided, and  any  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tarj-  In  connection  with  the  provision  of  such 
Increase  in  benefits  shall  be  made,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  section  215(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  implementation 
of  cost-of-living  Increases  authorized  under 
title  II  of  such  Act,  except  that  the  amount 
of  such  increase  shall  be  based  in  the  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  described  In 
subsection  (a) . 

(c)  The  Increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits provided  by  this  section  shall — 

(1)  not  be  considered  to  be  an  increase  In 
benefits  made  under  or  pursuant  to  section 
215(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 

(2)  not  (except  for  purposes  of  section  203 
(a)(2)  of  such  Act,  as  in  effect  after  March 
1974)  be  considered  to  be  a  "general  bene- 
fit Increase  unoer  this  title"  (as  such  term  is 
defined  in  section  2 1 5 ( 1 )  ( 3 )  of  such  Act ) ; 
and  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  any  increase  in  the  "contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base"  (as  that  term  is  em- 
ployed in  section  230  of  such  Act) .  or  any  in- 
crease Ln  the  "exempt  amount"  (as  such  term 
is  used  in  section  203  (f)(8)  of  such  Act ) . 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  (directly  or  indirectly) 
any  increase  in  monthly  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  month 
after  December  1974,  or  any  increase  in  lump- 
sum death  payments  payable  under  such 
title  in  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  after  De- 
cember 1974.  The  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  increase  in  benefits  authorized  by 
the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section 
(during  the  period  it  was  in  effect)  in  the 
application,  after  December  1974,  of  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  202(q)  and  203(a)  of  such 
Act  shall  not,  for  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  be  considered  to  be  an  increase  in 
a  monthly  benefit  for  a  month  after  De- 
cember 1974. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  Increase  in  monthly  benefits  au- 
thorized under  this  section  shaJl  be  taken 
into  account  for  any  benefits  payable  under 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  (B) 
of  section  203(f)  of  the  S<x;ial  Security  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "S175"  and 
Uiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8200". 

(b)    The  first  sentence  of  paragraph    (3) 
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C'f  section  203if)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
sirlklng  out  "SITS"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof    ■S'iOO". 

(c)  Paragraph  llMA)  of  section  203(h) 
cf  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■J175"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$200' 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
t.OM  ?haU  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.   1973. 

Sec  203.  lai(l)  Section  209(a)  (8i  of  the 
Bfcial  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •$12,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$12.600'. 

<2>  Section  21 1  (b)  ( 1 1  (II )  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■$12,000'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    512.600". 

(3i  Sections  213(ai  (2)  lu)  and  213(a)  (2) 
(ill)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$12,000  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of •  $12.600 '. 

(4i  Section  215ie)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  "$12,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieti  thereof  "S12.600". 

(bid)  Section  1402(  h  )  ( 1 )  (II)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self-employment  income)  Ls 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$12,600". 

(2  I  Eifective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  section  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar 
ainount  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
In.ierting  In  lieu  thereof  "$12,600". 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3122  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  dollar  amount  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$12,600". 

i4(  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  oecllon  3125  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar  amount 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (a),  (b). 
a:id  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$12.- 
600'. 

(5)  'section  6413(C)  ili  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  eniploynien; 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "S12  000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "512. 6on". 

i6i  Section  6413(C  )  (2  i  ( At  of  such  Code 
I  relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  in 
the  ca.se  of  Federal  employees)  is  amended 
by  striking  ou-;  "$12,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    $12  600". 

(7 1  E.Tertive  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  !;">73.  section  6654(dl  |2)(B) 
1 1! )  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  by  in- 
dividual to  pav  estimated  income  tax)  i> 
amended  bv  striking  otit  the  dollar  imiount 
and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof   "$12  6no". 

ID  Section  230ic)  of  the  Sorlal  Securitv 
Act  is  amended  bv  strikir,;;  out  "$12,000"  and 
Inserting:    in   lie;    'hereof   "$12,600" 

Id)  Paragraphs  (2)(C).  (3)(C).  (4)(C). 
and  (7)(C)  of  seclon  203(b)  of  Public  L;tw 
92-336  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"S12.000"  and  in.serting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$12,600". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion, except  subsection  (a)(4).  shall  apply 
onlv  with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after 
and  taxable  years  beginning  after.  1973 
The  amendmenr--  made  by  subsection  (a)  (4i 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  calendar  years 
after  1973 

(f)  Effective  April  1.  1974,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
pre.'cnbe  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter such  modificatioiis  and  extensions  in  the 
table  contained  in  section  215(a)  of  the 
Socl.ll  Security  Act  (which  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  the  same  manner  as  the  revislotis 
in  such  table  provided  for  under  section 
215(1)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act)  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reflect  the  amendments  made  bv 
this  .section:  and  such  modified  and  extended 
table  shall  t:«  c^eemed  to  be  the  table  ap- 
pearing In  such  section  215ia). 


Part    B — Provisions    Relating    to    Federal 
Program   of   Supplemental   Security  In- 
come 
increase  in  supplemental  securitt  income 
benefits 
Sec.   210.  (a)   Section   1611(a)(1)(A)    and 
section    1611(b)(1)    of    the    Social    Security 
Act   (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social 
Security    Amendments    of    1972)     are    each 
amended   by   striking  out   "$1,560"   and   In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$1,680". 

(b)  Section  1611(a)(2)(A)  and  section 
1611(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (as  so  enacted)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,340"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,520". 

STPPLEMENTARY    SECURITY    INCOME    BENEFITS 
FOR    ESSENTIAL    PERSON 

Sec  211.  (a)(1)  In  determining  (for  pur- 
poses of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  in  effect  after  December  1973)  the 
eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefit  payable  to 
any  qualified  individual  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (b)  ),  with  respect  to  any  period  for 
which  such  individual  has  In  his  home  an 
essential    person    (as    defined    In   subsection 

(C)  )  — 

(A)  the  dollar  amounts  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  (1)(A)  and  (2) (A),  and  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  and  (2),  of  section  1611  of 
such  Act,  shall  each  be  increased  by  $840 
for  each  such  essential  person,  and 

(B)  the  income  and  resources  of  such  in- 
di\ldual  shall  (for  purposes  of  such  title 
XVI 1  be  deemed  to  include  the  Income  and 
resources  of  such  essential  person; 

except  that  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not.  in  the  case  of  any  individual, 
be  applicable  lor  any  period  which  begins  in 
or  after  the  first  month  that  such  Individ- 
ual^ 

(Ci  dees  not  but  would  (except  for  the 
provisions  of  stibparagraph   (B))    meet — 

(i)  the  criteria  established  with  respect  to 
income  in  .section  1611(a)  of  such  Act.  or 

(11)  the  criteria  established  with  respect 
to  resources  by  such  section  1611(a)  (or.  if 
applicable,  by  section  1611(g)   of  such  Act). 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1611(g)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  In  effect  after 
December  1973)  shall,  in  the  case  of  any 
qualifie.!  individual  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (bi  1.  be  applied  so  as  to  include,  in  the 
resources  of  such  individual,  the  resources 
of  any  per.son  (described  in  sub.section  (b) 
(2))  whose  needs  were  taken  into  account 
ill  determinln,^  the  need  of  such  individual 
for  the  aid  or  assistance  referred  to  in  sub- 
section ( b) ( 1 ) . 

(bi  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  a  "qualified  Individual" 
only  if — 

1 1 )  for  the  month  of  December  1973  such 
individual  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  asslst- 
atice  under  a  ."itate  plan  approved  under  title 
I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and 

(2)  in  determining  the  need  of  such  in- 
dividual for  such  aid  or  assistance  for  such 
month  under  such  State  plan,  there  were 
taken  Uito  account  the  needs  of  a  person 
(Other  tlian  such  individual)   who— 

(A)  was  living  in  the  home  of  stich  in- 
dividual, and 

"B)  was  not  eligible  (In  his  or  her  own 
right )  for  aid  or  assistance  under  sitch  State 
plan  for  such  month. 

(c)  The  term  "essential  person",  when 
used  in  connection  with  any  qualified  in- 
dividual, means  a  person  who-  - 

( 1 1  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was  a 
per.son  i  described  in  subsection  (b)(2)) 
whose  needs  were  taken  into  account  in  de- 
'erminlni;  the  need  of  such  individual  for 
aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)(1)  as  such  State  plan 
was  in  effect  for  June  1973. 


(2)  lives  in  the  home  of  such  Individual, 

(3)  is  not  eligible  (in  his  or  her  own  right) 
for  supplemental  security  Income  benefits 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  in  effect  after  December  1973),  and 

(4)  is  not  the  eligible  spouse  (as  that  term 
is  used  in  such  title  XVI)  of  such  Individ- 
ual or  any  other  individual. 

If  for  any  month  after  December  1973  any 
person  fails  to  meet  the  criteria  specified  In 
paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  such  person  shall  not,  for  such 
month  or  any  month  thereafter  be  consid- 
ered to  be  an  essential  person. 

MANfl^ATORV   MINIMUM  STATE  SUPPLEMENTATION 
OF     SSI    BENEFITS     PROGRAM 

Sec  212.  (a)(1)  In  crder  for  any  State 
(other  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  to  be 
eligible  for  payments  pursuant  to  title  XIX. 
with  respect  to  expentiitures  for  any  quarter 
beginning  after  December  1973.  and  prior  to 
January  1.  1975.  such  State  must  have  In 
effect  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Healtii.  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
whereby  the  State  will  provide  to  Individuals 
residing  in  the  State  supplementary  pay- 
ments as  required  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  paragraph  d)  shall  provide  that 
eacli  individual  who  — 

I  A)  is  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  individual 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  1614(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972).  and 

(B)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was  a 
recipient  of  (and  was  eligible  to  receive)  aid 
or  assistance  ( in  tlie  form  of  money  pay- 
ments) under  a  State  plan  of  such  State 
(approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI.  of 
the  Social  Security  Act) 

shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  from  the  State, 
the  supplementary  payment  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  for  each  inonth.  beginning 
witli  January  1974  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  December  1974  (or.  if  later,  the  close  of 
the  niDiith  the  State,  as  its  option,  may 
specify  in  the  agreement  or  in  a  subsequent 
mndificatioii  of  the  agreement),  or.  if  earlier, 
whi.'-hever  of  the  following  first  occurs: 

(C)  the  month  in  whif^h  such  indiivdua'. 
dies,  or 

(D)  the  first  month  in  which  such  individ- 
ual ceases  to  meet  the  condl:i')n  specified 
in  suljparagrapii  lA);  except  that  no  individ- 
ual shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  supple- 
ineniary  payment  for  any  month.  If.  for  such 
minth.  such  individual  was  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive suppleineiital  Income  benefits  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason 
of  the  provisions  of  section  1611(e)  (1)(A'). 
(2).  or  (3).  1611(f).  or  16151  c)  of  such  Act. 

(3)  (A)  The  supplementary  payment  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  which  shall  be 
paid  for  any  month  to  any  individual  who 
is  en'it'.ed  thereto  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
(except  as  prot-idert  in  subparagraph  iD)  )  be 
an  amount  equal  to  (i)  the  amount  by  which 
such  individiiars  "December  1973  income" 
(as  determined  under  subparagraph  iB)) 
exceeds  the  amount  of  such  individual's 
"title  XV^I  bei.eiit  plus  other  income"  las 
determined  under  subparagraph  lO)  for 
such  month,  or  (ii)  if  greater,  such  amour t 
as  the  State  may  specify, 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (Ai,  an 
iddlvidual's  "December  1973  income"  means 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  ot  — 

(i)  the  amount  of  the  aid  or  a.ssistance  (in 
the  form  of  money  payments)  which  such 
individual  would  have  received  (including 
any  part  of  such  amount  which  is  at- 
tributable to  meeting  the  needs  of  any  other 
person   whose  presence   in  such   individual's 


home  Is  essential  to  such  Individual's  well- 
being)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  under 
a  plan  (approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV.  or 
XVI,  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  the  State 
entering  into  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
section. If  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
plan  (relating  to  eligibility  for  and  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  payable  thereunder) 
were,  for  the  month  of  December  1973,  the 
same  as  those  In  effect,  under  such  plan,  for 
the  month  of  June  1973,  and 

(11)  the  amount  of  the  Income  of  stich 
Individual  (other  than  the  aid  or  assistance 
described  in  clause  (1))  received  by  such 
Individual  in  December  1973,  minus  any  such 
income  which  did  not  result,  but  which  if 
properly  reported  would  have  resulted  in  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  such  aid  or 
assistance. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  the 
amount  of  an  individuals  "title  XVI  benefit 
plus  other  Income"  for  any  month  means  an 
amouiit  equal  to  the  aggregate  of — 

(i)  the  amount  (if  anyi  of  the  supple- 
mental security  income  benefit  payment  to 
which  such  individual  is  entitled  for  such 
month  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and 

(ii)  the  amount  of  any  income  of  such 
individual  for  such  month  (other  than  in- 
come in  the  form  of  a  benefit  described  In 
clause  (i)  ) . 

(D)  If  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)(i)  Includes.  In  the  case  of 
any  Individual,  an  amount  which  was  pay- 
able to  such  Individual  solely  because  of — 

(i)  a  special  need  of  such  individual  (In- 
cluding any  special  allowance  for  housint:, 
or  the  rental  value  of  housing  furnished  in 
kind  to  such  individual  in  lieu  of  a  rental 
allowance)  which  existed  in  December  1973, 
tor 

lii)  any  special  circumstance  (svich  as 
the  recognition  of  the  needs  of  a  person  whose 
presence  in  such  indi'iduals  home,  in  De- 
cember 1973.  was  essential  to  such  individ- 
ual's well-being) . 

and.  if  for  any  month  after  December  1973 
there  is  a  change  with  respect  to  such  spe- 
cial need  or  circumstance  which,  if  such 
change  had  existed  in  December  1973.  the 
amount  described  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii 
with  respect  to  such  individtial  would  have 
been  reduced  on  account  of  such  change, 
then,  fcr  stich  month  and  for  each  month 
thereafter  the  ainotint  of  the  supplementary 
pavment  payable  tinder  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  stibsection  to  such  in- 
dividual shall  (unless  the  State,  at  its  op- 
tion. othorwi.se  specifies  i  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
amotint  (described  m  stibpnragraph  i3i(i)i 
would  have  been  so  reduced, 

ib')(l)  Any  State  having  an  agreement 
wlTh  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  may 
enter  intC'  an  administration  agreement  witli 
the  Secretary  wliereliy  tiie  Secretary  will,  on 
behalf  o;  such  State,  make  the  supplemen- 
tarv  payments  required  under  the  agreeinent 
entered  ir^to  tinder  sub.section  (a). 

(2)  A:iy  such  ^idministration  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  a  State  entered 
into  under  this  subsection  shall  provide  that 
the  State  will  (A)  certify  to  the  Secretary 
the  name  of  each  Individual  who.  for  Decem- 
ber 1973.  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance 
(in  the  form  of  mrney  payments)  tinder  a 
plan  of  such  State  approved  tinder  title  I. 
X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
together  with  the  amount  of  such  Bs,sistance 
payable  to  each  such  individual  and  the 
amount  of  stich  individual's  December  1973 
income  (as  defined  in  subsection  (a)(3) 
(B)).  and  (B)  provide  the  Secretary  with 
such  additional  data  at  such  times  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  in  order 
properly,  economically,  and  efficiently  to 
carry  cut  such  administration  agreement. 

1 3)  Any  State  which  has  entered  into  an 
administration  agreemeii:  under  this  subsec- 


tion shall,  at  such  times  and  In  such  Install- 
ments as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  State,  pay  to  the  Secretary 
an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  Secretary  as  supplementary  payments 
to  individuals  entitled  thereto  under  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  such  State  un- 
der subsection  (a). 

(c)(1)  Supplementary  payments  made 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  excluded  under  sec- 
tion 1612(b)(6)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  in  effect  after  December  1973)  in  deter- 
mining income  of  individuals  for  purposes 
of  title  XVI  of  such  Act  ( as  so  in  effect), 

(2)  Supplementary  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  (pursuant  to  an  administration 
agreement  entered  into  under  subsection 
(b) )  shall,  for  purposes  of  section  401  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972.  be  con- 
sidered to  be  payments  made  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  section  1616  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  enacted  by  section 
301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972) ;  except  that  nothing  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  waive,  with  respect  to 
the  payments  so  made  by  the  Secretary,  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
401. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1).  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  if  such  State  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  section 
1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  which — 

( 1 )  individuals,  other  than  individuals  de- 
scribed in  stibsection  (a)(2)  (A)  and  (B),are 
entitled  to  receive  supplementary  payments, 
and 

(2)  supplementary  benefits  are  payable,  to 
Individuals  described  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
(A)  and  (B)  at  a  level  and  under  terms  and 
conditions  which  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments specified  in  subsection  (a) . 

(e)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions otherwise  provide,  the  provisions  of 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  en- 
acted by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security 
.-Amendments  of  1972).  including  the  provi- 
sions of  part  B  of  such  title,  relating  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  bene- 
fits authorized  by  such  title  are  payable 
shall,  where  ziot  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  be  applicable  to  the 
payments  made  under  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  and  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  the  Secretary  by  sucli 
title  may.  where  appropriate,  be  exercised  by 
him  in  the  administration  of  this  section, 

(f)  The  provisions  o:  sub-ection  (a)(1) 
.siiall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  anv 
State- 

(1)  the  Constitution  of  which  contain? 
provisions  which  make  it  impossible  for  such 
State  to  enter  into  and  commence  carrying 
out  (on  January  1,  1974)  an  agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  i  or  other  appro- 
priate State  official)  of  which  has.  prior  to 
July  1,  1973.  made  a  findiiig  that  the  State 
constitutioi:  of  such  Sta'e  contains  limita- 
tions which  prevent  such  State  from  making 
supplemental  payments  of  the  type  described 
m  section  1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

PREFERENCE   FOR   PRESENT  STATE    AND  t  Of  AI. 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  213.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  the  recruitment  and  se- 
lection for  employment  of  personnel  whuse 
services  will  lie  utilized  in  the  adniinistra- 
Uon  of  the  Federal  program  of  supplemental 
security  income  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled (establi-shed  by  title  XVI  of  the  So- 
cial Sectirity  Act  i.  shall  give  a  preference,  as 
among  applicants  whose  qualifications  are 
reasonably  equal  (stibject  to  any  prefer- 
ences conferred  by  law  or  regulation  on  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  Federal  employees 
and  have  been  displaced  from  such  employ- 
iiient) ,  to  applicants  for  employment  who  are 


or  were  employed  In  the  administration  of 
any  State  program  approved  under  title  I,  X, 
XTV,  or  XVI  of  stich  Act  and  are  or  were 
Involuntarily  displaced  from  their  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  displacement  of  such 
State  program  by  such  Federal  program. 

DETERMINATION    OF    BLINDNESS    UNDER    SUPPLE- 
MENTAL    SECUTtTTY     INCOME     PROGRAM 

Sec.  214,  Section  1633  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec  1633.", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  the  Secretary",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
title,  whether  an  individual  is  blind,  there 
shall  be  an  examination  of  such  Individual 
by  a  physician  skilled  m  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  or  by  an  optometrist,  whichever  the  in- 
dividual may  select." 

Part   C— Socl\l   Services 

SOCIAL  services  PECULATIONS  POSTPONED 

Sec  220.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  no 
regulation  and  no  modification  of  any  regula- 
tion, promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  after  Januarv  1  1973 
shall  be  effective  for  any  period  which  begins 
prior  to  January  1,  1974,  if  ,and  Insofar 
as)  such  regulation  or  modification  of  a 
regulation  pertains  (directlv  or  indirectly) 
to  the  provisions  of   law  contained   m  sec- 

A).   603(a)(1)(A).    1003, a)  (3)  (A) .    I403(a 
cJrlt^-  AcT  '^°3**"'*>'A),  of  the  Social  Se- 

(b)ii)    The  provisions  of  subsection    (a) 
sha  1  not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  re- 
a  ing  to    scope  of  programs",  if  such  regu- 
lation IS  identical  (except  as  provided  in  the 

n"  n'S'o'o'/T'"^'  '°  ^^^  P^°^'^'°"^  °"^- 
tion  221.0  of  the  regulations  (relating  to  so- 
cial services,   proposed  bv  the  Secre  |rv  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Regi.Mer  on  ILv  1 
19 <3    There  shall   be  deleted  ;rom  the  flrst 

^ITrLV^''"^''""  "^'  °-'  --'>  -cS,n 
^-i  0  the  phra.se  "meets  all  the  aoDlicable 
requirements  of  this  part  and".        ''PP'"^^'^'^ 

(2)  The  provisions  of  sub-section  ,a)  shal' 

'to  "  irt!""''^  '°  ''''■  -^"'at'on' relating 

o     limitation   on   total   amount   of  Federa' 

ainds  payable  to  States  for  services  '.  Tf  such 

V^^'Z-l'  ^''"""*'  '^-^^^P'  ^'  provided 
ecMo  ;  oofi'^^  sentence,  to  the  provisions  of 
■'nH  ^   K^  V""^  °'  '^'^  retulaiions  so  propo.sed 
and  published  on  May  1.  1973.  There  shall  be 

fSu%^TJ'''T'°''  ''"'"•  oHuc'iTc! 
rt.v  .  '*"   P'""'*'"^   "'^^  defined    unde' 

da>  care  sert  ices  for  children)  ":  and   1     he, 

%)   VZT''  ^°"'«'"^d  'n  subse^tio     ,d 
•neredtheron"'?'   '-'''■    '"^^'^   ^'^^1>   "* 

':^.?w!;:;f2-f.;sr;^rriSt:? 
SSi;;-frin--ri  H^ 

tution  -as  defined  m  such  sect  on )    or  wh  le" 

--  ^  such  ciud'^e--    ^Tund^^ 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regtilation  relatin- 
to  rates  and  amounts  of  Federal  financia' 
participation  for  Puerto  Rico  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam  ".  if  such  regulation  is 
identical  to  the  provisions  of  section  221.56 
of  the  regulations  so  proposed  and  published 
on  May  1.  1973. 

(c)  Notwithstandliig  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 553(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  any 
regulation  described  in  subsection   (b)   may 
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become  effective  upon  the  date  of  Its  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  221.  Section  1130(a)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  the  amounts  paid 
{under  all  of  such  sections)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  amounts  paid  under 
such  sectUM  403 [a)  {3)":  and 

(2)  by  stHking  out  "under  State  plans 
approved  under  titles  I,  X,  XVI.  or  part  A  of 
title  IV  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
the  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title 
IV. 

Part  D — Provisions  Relating  to  Medicaid 
coverage  or  essential  persons  under 

medicaid 
Sec.  230.  In  the  case  of  any  State  plan  (ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  which  for  December  1973  provided  med- 
ical assistance  to  persons  described  In  section 
1905(a)  (vl)  of  such  Act,  there  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed the  requirement  (and  such  State  plan 
shall  be  deemed  to  require)  that  medical 
assistance  under  such  plan  be  provided  to 
each  such  person  (who  for  December  1973 
was  eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  such 
plan)  for  each  month  (after  December  1973) 
that — 

(1)  the  Individual  (referred  to  In  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1905(a)  of  such  Act)  with 
whom  such  person  is  living  continues  to  meet 
the  criteria  (as  In  effect  for  December  1973) 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  (re- 
ferred to  In  such  sentence),  and 

(2)  such  person  continues  to  have  the  rela- 
tionship with  such  Individual  described  In 
such  sentence  and  meets  the  other  criteria 
(referred  to  In  such  sentence)  with  respect 
to  a  State  plan  (so  referred  to)  as  such  plan 
was  In  effect  for  December  1973 

Federal  matching  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
medical  assistance  furnished  to  Individuals 
eligible  for  such  assistance  under  this  section. 

PERSONS   IN    MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  231.  For  purposes  of  section  1902(a) 
(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  any  individ- 
ual who,  for  all  (or  any  part  of)  the  month 
of  December  1973 — 

(1)  was  an  Inpatient  In  an  Institution 
qualified  for  reimbursement  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 

(2)  (A)  would  (except  for  his  being  an  in- 
patient In  such  institution)  have  been  eli- 
gible to  receive  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV.  or  VI 
of  such  Act,  or 

(B)  was,  on  the  basis  of  his  need  for  care 
In  such  institution,  considered  to  be  eligible 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  (re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A))  for  purposes 
of  determining  his  eligibility  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  such  Act  (whether  or  not  such 
Individual  actually  received  aid  or  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph ( A ) ) . 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  receiving  such  aid  or 
assistance  for  such  month  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding month  In  a  continuous  period  of 
months  If,  for  each  month  In  such  period — 

(3)  such  individual  continues  to  be  (for 
all  of  such  month)  an  Inpatient  in  such  an 
Institution  and  would  (except  for  his  being 
an  inpatient  In  such  Institution)  continue 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive aid  or  assistance  under  such  plan  (as 
such  plan  was  In  effect  for  December  1973), 
and 

(4)  such  Individual  Is  determined  (under 
the  utilization  review  and  other  professional 
audit  procedures  applicable  to  State  plans 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  to  be  In  need  of  care  In  such  an 
Institution. 

Federal  matching  under  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
medical  assistance  furnished  to  Individuals 
eligible  for  such  assistance  under  this  section. 


BLIND     AND     DISABLED     MEDICALLY     INDIGENT 
PERSONS 

Sec.  232.  For  purposes  of  section  1902(a) 
(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  any  individ- 
ual who.  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was 
eligible  (under  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  such  section)  for  medical  as- 
sistance by  reason  of  his  having  been  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  criteria  for  blindness  or 
disability  (established  by  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  such 
Act),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  de- 
scribed as  being  a  per.son  who  "would.  If 
needy,  be  eligible  for  aid  or  assistance  under 
any  such  State  plan"  in  subparagraph  (B) 
(I)  of  such  section  for  each  month  In  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  months  (beginning  with 
the  month  of  January  1974).  if,  for  each 
month  In  such  period,  such  Individual  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  criteria  for  blindness  or 
disability  so  established  by  such  a  State 
plan  (as  it  was  in  effect  for  December  1973). 
Federal  matching  under  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
medical  assistance  furnished  to  individuals 
eligible  for  such  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

EXTENSION     OF     SECTION     24  9E     OF     SOCIAL 
SECUKITY     AMENDMENTS     OF     1972 

Sec  233.  Section  249E  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1974"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "July  1975". 

REPEAL    OF    SECTION     225     OF    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1972 

Sec  234.  (a)  Section  1903  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (J)  thereof  (as  added  by  section 
225  of  Public  Law  92-603). 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  ex- 
penditures for  skilled  nursing  services  and 
for  intermediate  care  facility  services  fur- 
nished in  calendar  quarters  which  begin 
after  December  31,  1972. 
Part  E — Provisions  Relating  to  Maternal 
AND  Child  Health 

GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR     MATERNAL    AND    CHILD 
HEALTH 

Sec  240.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
502  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "each  of  the  next  4  fiscal 
years'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
of  the  next  5  fiscal  years". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,   1975". 

(3)  Section  505(a)  (8)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July 
1,  1974". 

(4)  Section  505(a)(9)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1974". 

(5)  Section  505(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

(6)  Section  508ib)  of  .such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,   1974". 

(7)  Section  509(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(8)  Section  510(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(b)  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SUPPLEMENTAL    ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec  516.  (a)  (1)  For  each  fiscal  year 
(commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975),  there  shall  (subject  to  para- 
graph (2))  be  allotted  to  each  State  (from 
funds  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  pur- 


suant to  subsection  (b) )  an  amount,  which 
shall  be  In  addition  to  and  available  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  allotments  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  sections  503 
and  604),  equal  to  the  excess  (If  any)  of — 
"(A)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  ( as  determined  under  sections  503  and 
504)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
plus  the  amounts  of  any  grants  to  such 
States  under  sections  508,  509,  and  510,  over 
"(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  sections  503  and 
504)  for  such  fiscal  year  which  commences 
after  June  30,  1973. 

"(2)  No  State  shall  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  unless 
such  State  ( In  the  administration  of  its  State 
plan,  approved  under  section  505)  has  In  ef- 
fect arrangements  which  the  Secretary  finds 
win  provide  for  the  continuation  of  appro- 
priate services  to  population  groups  previ- 
ously receiving  services  from  funds  made 
available  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974)  to  such  State  pursuant  to  sections  508. 
509,  and  510. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  There  are  (subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B) )  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975) 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  the  allotments  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a) . 

"(B)  Nothing  contained  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  construed  to  authorize,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  appropriation  under  this  sub- 
section of  any  amount  which  Is  in  excess  of 
the  amount  by  which — 

"(l)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  501  for  such  year  ex- 
ceeds 

"(11)  the  total  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  501  for  such  year. 

"(2)  If,  for  any  fiscal  years,  the  total 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  is  less  than  the  total  amount  allotted  to 
all  States  under  subsection  (a),  then  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  each  State  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (a) )  shall  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  for  such  fiscal  year 
as  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
(as  determined  under  subsection  (a))  bears 
to  the  total  amount  allotted  to  all  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year." 

(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  If  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  sum 
of— 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  have  received  under  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  such 
year  (If  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  had 
not  been  enacted) ,  plus 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  have  received  under  sec- 
tion 504  of  such  Act  for  such  year  (if  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  had  not  been  en- 
acted), 

is  in  excess  of  the  sum  of — 

(C)  the  aggregate  of  the  allotments  which 
such  State  received  (for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973)  under  such  sections  503 
and  504.  plus 

(D)  the  aggregate  of  the  grants  received 
(for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973) 
under  sections  508.  509.  and  510  of  such  Act, 
then,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  allotments  of 
such  State,  under  sections  503  and  504  of 
such  Act,  In  such  proportion  to  each  such 
allotment  as  the  State  shall  specify,  an 
amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

(2)  (A)  There  are  (subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B))  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  Increase  in  allotments  provided  for 
In  paragraph  (1). 

(B)  Nothing  contained  In  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  construed  to  authorize,  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  the  appro- 
priation under  this  paragraph  of  any  amount 
which  Is  In  excess  of  the  amount  by 
which — 

(I)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  501  of  such  year,  ex- 
ceeds 

(II)  the  total  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  501  for  such  year. 

(3)  If,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection 
Is  less  than  the  total  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  added  to  the  allotments  of  States 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (1)),  then 
the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  allotment  of 
each  State  shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
so  appropriated  for  such  year  as  the  amount 
to  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  such  State 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (1))  bears 
to  the  total  of  the  arpounts  to  be  added 
to  the  allotments  of  all  States  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)). 
Part  P — Provisions  Relating  to  Child's 
Social  Seclthty  Insurance  Benefits 
benefits  for  adopted  children 

Sec  250.  (a)  Section  202(d)  (8)  (D)  (11)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "or  (III)  If  he  Is  an  Indi- 
vidual referred  to  In  either  subparagraph 
(A)  or  subparagraph  (B)  and  the  child  Is 
the  grandchild  of  such  Individual  or  his  or 
her  spouse,  for  the  year  Immediately  before 
the  month  In  which  such  child  files  his  or  her 
application  for  child's  insurance  benefits, 
and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted  on  the  basis  of 
applications  for  such  benefits  filed  In  or 
after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  I  am 
proposing  is  what  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  agreed  to  on  H.R. 
8410  in  the  areas  of  social  security,  sup- 
plemental security  income,  medicaid,  so- 
cial services,  and  maternal  and  child 
health.  There  is  only  one  new  provision, 
the  lack  of  which  played  a  major  part 
in  the  House  declining  to  agree  to  the 
conference  action.  This  relates  to  pro- 
tecting veterans  from  a  pension  loss. 

I  am  cosponsoring  this  amendment 
with  Senator  Ribicoff,  whose  initiative 
in  this  area  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  these  pro- 
visions in  the  conference  and  his  help 
was  a  crucial  factor  in  securing  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  House  conferees  of  so 
many  of  the  Senate  provisions. 

It  would  provide  that  veterans  would 
not  lose  their  pension  rights  or  have 
their  pensions  reduced  by  virtue  of  the 
increase  proposed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
social  security  amendments  to  which  it 
is  attached.  This  is  an  oversight  that  we 
sought  to  correct  down  through  the  years. 
It  is  something  that  should  be  ironed  out. 
I  hope  very  much  it  can  be  resolved  and 
the  problem  not  created  in  the  first  place 
by  adding  this  to  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  and  Mr. 
HARTKE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  'Virginia  is 
recognized. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  a  question.  Does  his  amend- 
ment include  my  amendment  which  he 
earlier  accepted  to  the  debt  limit  bill  pro- 
viding that  a  child  whose  parents  are 
dead  or  disabled — and  the  child,  having 
been  adopted  by  its  grandparents — would 
receive  benefits? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  includes  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  Senators.  He  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  achieving  everything  that  was  in 
the  Byrd  amendment  was  that  in  this 
area  there  had  been  some  abuse  in  years 
gone  by  of  which  the  House  was  very 
much  aware. 

The  House  is  very  much  v\111ing  to  ac- 
cept the  concept  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator insofar  as  it  applies  to  grandparents 
adopting  the  grandchildren  and  at  the 
same  time  the  House  was  careful  to  in- 
sist that  this  amendment  would  not  open 
up  the  adoption  area  to  abuse,  as  had 
been  uncovered  in  years  gone  by. 

I  think  what  is  agreed  to  is  good  inso- 
far as  it  goes,  and  it  protects  us  from  the 
abuse  some  fear. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  can  under- 
stand the  reasoning  back  of  the  modifi- 
cations made  by  the  conference.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
for  the  support  he  gave  this  amend- 
ment in  conference,  but  I  wanted  to  be 
assured  that  the  amendment  is  now  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
cial security  amendments  that  are  in 
here  and  the  provision  concerning  the 
laws  for  disabled  veterans  deals  only 
with  the  provisions  of  the  adopted 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  they  are  not  ret- 
roactive as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  they  solve  the  problem 
created  by  our  amendment  to  H.R.  8410. 
We  are  not  trying  to  solve  with  this 
amendment  problems  that  existed  prior 
to  that.  I  believe  the  Senator  reported 
a  bill  from  the  'Veterans  Committee  in 
that  area.  I,  along  with  other  Senators, 
voted  for  it.  I  understand  the  diflSculty 
on  the  House  side  in  bringing  agreement 
in  that  area.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that. 
The  Senator  knows  better  than  I. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  situation  is  that  it 
win  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the 
House  side  if  it  is  in  the  bill.  I  am  100 
percent  in  favor  of  veterans  receiving 
their  full  benefits  and  not  to  have  them 
reduced  as  a  result  of  an  increase  in 
social  security  benefits. 

The  way  it  works,  veterans'  benefits 
are  based  on  total  income  and  needs,  and 
according  to  the  disability  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  whatever  occasioned  his  pen- 
sion. Th.refore.  any  increase  in  income 
results  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  pension.  What  you  have,  in  effect, 
without  the  amendment  being  provided  is 
a  nonveteran  preference;  that  is.  a  non- 
veteran  can  receive  an  increase  in  social 


security.  I  want  to  have  a  veteran  receive 
all  those  benefits  and  when  he  receives  an 
increase  in  social  security  not  to  end  with 
the  same  amount  of  money  and  no  bene- 
fit to  him  personally. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  veteran  does  not  have  his  benefits 
reduced  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis. 
Nevertheless,  the  problem  exists  that 
there  is  some  reduction  in  a  veteran's 
pension  benefits  when  a  veteran  receives 
an  increase  in  his  social  security  check. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  problem  solved. 
I  have  joined  with  the  Senator  many 
times  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Sometimes  I  have  tried  to 
prevail  on  the  Senator  to  solve  it  through 
the  Veterans'  Committee  and  at  other 
times  through  bills  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  frankly  v^lsh  this  one  prob- 
lem were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  one  com- 
mittee so  that  it  could  be  more  easily 
dealt  with  than  it  is  now. 

But  I  can  imderstand  the  fact  that  the 
issue  of  committee  jurisdiction  in  the 
House  exists  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  in  the  Senate.  We  do  not  have  any 
diflBculty  in  ihe  Senate  trying  to  resolve 
this  question.  Our  friends  in  the  House 
have  had  much  diflBculty  in  reaching 
across  committee  lines  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  a  question  and  maybe  he  can 
ask  the  staflf  member  to  give  him  the 
costs  involved  in  the  veterans  amend- 
ment to  the  social  security  provisions. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  trying  to  avoid  a 
cut  in  payments  from  what  would  take 
effect,  because  of  an  increase  in  social 
security  benefits,  and  we  estimate  that 
the  cut  in  veterans'  benefits  might  be  in 
the  magnitude  of  perhaps  $50  million. 
But  that  is  just  a  guess;  it  may  be  less 
than  $50  million. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator probably  is  correct.  The  amount  is 
probably  a  little  more  than  $50  million, 
but  not  substantially.  The  fact  remains 
that  this  adds,  again,  to  the  budget  defi- 
cit, which  is  the  occasion  why  the  Sen- 
ator gave  on  the  floor  as  the  reason  the 
shift  was  made  from  the  debt  limit  bill 
to  the  renegotiation  bill.  This  adds  again 
to  the  budgetary  problems  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Just  to  go  back  a  little  so  everyone  will 
understand,  at  least  so  the  Record  is 
clear,  what  is  proposed  here  is  to  put  into 
one  amendment  all  those  social  security 
amendments  and  all  those  welfare 
amendments  which  were  previously 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  as  agreed 
to  in  the  conference  report  with  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  propose  to  put  these  amend- 
ments in  a  package  which  I  think  has  as 
favorable  chance  as  any  to  override  a 
veto,  if  it  occurs,  and  I  think  it  is  likely 
to  happen  no  matter  what  bill  these 
amendments  are  on  when  it  goes  to  the 
White  House.  If  a  veto  occurs  and  it 
cannot  be  overridden  on  this  measure,  it 
is  my  intention  to  continue  acting  on 
these  items  until  we  do  prevail  and  enact 
them.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  try  more  times  thaa 
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once.  I  think  we  can  override  a  veto  on 
this  one. 

I  was  dismayed  to  iiear  the  less  opti- 
mistic views  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
but  I  am  a  great  deal  more  optimistic 
than  that.  I  believe  we  can  override  a 
veto  on  this  package.  That  is  why  I  want 
the  opportunity  to  lay  it  before  the  Pres- 
ident and.  assuming  a  veto — and  I  as- 
sume he  will  veto  it — I  would  like  the  op- 
portunity to  stand  here  and  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  override.  I  think  the  Senate  will. 
If  the  Senate  does  not.  I  propose  to  take 
the  next  bill  that  comes  by  and  offer 
these  matters  item  by  item  until  every 
item  in  this  measure  becomes  law.  I 
doubt  that  that  will  become  necessary. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  the  capability 
of  prevailing  where  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
and  I  would  like  a  chance  to  try  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  drop  any  of  these  provisions  from 
the  debt  limit  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  up  to  the  conference  to 
decide  whether  we  will  try  to  retain  all 
these  provisions  in  the  debt  limit  bill  or 
not.  We  can  see  what  the  conference 
wants  to  do  about  it.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
we  would  be  well  advised  to  proceed  in 
the  fashion  I  have  suggested.  I  have  no 
agreement  with  the  House,  not  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  we  proceed  in  the  fashion  I  have 
just  suggested. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  think  the  ma- 
jority of  us  on  the  conference  would  like 
to  proceed  that  way,  and  the  REConn  will 
so  reflect,  but  that  does  not  mean  the 
House  will  agree.  The  House  may  in.sist 
on  keeping  the  whole  thing  in  one  pack- 
age. If  that  is  true  in  the  conference, 
they  m.iy  prevail:  but  if  we  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  suggesting,  we 
would  have  more  options  available,  and 
right  now  we  need  more  options. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  To  summarize,  then— 
and  if  I  am  incorrect  I  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  will  cor- 
rect me — the  situation  is  that  we  have 
at  the  present  time  reported  out  of  the 
co:iference  committee  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  deal  with  social  security. 

These  social  security  amendments 
deal  primarily — the  largest  one  deals — 
with  the  increa.'ic  to  5.6  percent.  The 
other  one  is  an  item  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  introduced,  which  deals 
with  the  increase  in  how  much  any  social 
security  beneficiarv-  can  earn,  which  is 
in  the  amount  of  .S200  a  month,  raisins: 
it  from  the  present  $2,100  a  year  to 
$2,400  a  year. 

In  the  conference  committee,  rnd  in 
the  proposal  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  is  provision  for  financing  the.se 
two  provisions  as  they  were  originally 
adopted  by  the  conference  committee. 

The  proposal  before  us  at  the  present 
time  has  an  added  item  that  provides 
a  save-harmless  clause  dealing  with 
veterans"  benefits  which,  as  I  understand 
the  amendment,  would  provide  that  no 
veteran  would  have  his  pension  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  in  these 
social  security  and  related  amendments. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  bill  makes  no 
provision  for  the  appro.ximately  850  to 


$60  million  additional  cost  occasioned 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  payments 
which  will  be  occasioned  by  the  save- 
harmless  veterans  clause. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  amendment 
contains  a  number  of  individual  items 
dealing  with  welfare.  The  welfare  items 
basically  have  the  SSI— I  do  not  re- 
member what  the  initials  stand  for  at 
the  moment 

Mr.  LONG.  Supplemental  security  in- 
come. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Supplementary  secu- 
rity income  provisions.  The  total  amount 
of  tho.se  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  S800 
million. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point'.' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  just  a  minute.  Cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong.  The  fundins?  for 
that  part  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  approxi- 
mately correct,  except  that  the  House 
has  rejected  those  provisions  on  the  debt 
limit  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  amount  of  the  so- 
called  welfare  provisions  are  not  financed 
under  any  increa.se  and.  therefore,  they 
become  a  direct  re.'^ponsibility  of  the 
general  fund  and  are  an  erosion  of  the 
general  fund. 

The  information  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  has.  I  suppose 
from  the  minority  side,  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  is  opposed  to  these 
amendments  and  therefore  would  veto 
the  debt  limit  bill. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  says  even  though 
we  will  adopt  those  amendments  here 
on  the  extension  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act,  and  even  tliough  that  Renegotiation 
Act,  with  these  amendments,  is  sent  to 
the  House,  if  passed  by  both  bodies,  the 
President  will  veto  that  measure. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  is  that  we  are  taking  these 
provisions  for  benefits  to  social  security 
recipients,  with  the  save-harmless  clause 
for  the  veterans,  with  the  benefits  for 
the  aged,  the  infirm,  imd  the  blind,  away 
from  a  bill  which  the  President  would 
have  to  sign  if  he  wanted  to  continue  the 
debt  limit  beyond  midnight,  remove  it 
from  that  area  in  which  the  President  is 
under  some  type  of  compulsion  to  deal 
with  the  issue,  and  put  it  over  into  the 
Renegotiation  Act.  which  of  itself  is  not 
of  the  same  priority  and  preference  with 
the  President. 

Under  tho.se  circumstances,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  the  President  is 
opposed  to  benefit-s  for  the  elderly,  the 
blind,  and  the  infirm,  and  his  argument 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  costs  too  much 
and  involves  too  much  difficulty. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  Senator  that 
if  the  Cambodian  measure,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  original  conference  I'eport. 
is  retained,  the  .^^avings  occasioned  by 
the  stopping  of  the  bombing  would  pay 
for  all  of  these  costs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  about  10  times. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  they 
are  putting  the  destruction  of  the  lives 
in  Cambodia  before  assistance  to  the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  the  infirm  in 
America. 

I  will  say  that  if  I  have  made  a  mis- 


statement of  the  facts  here,  I  hope  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  will 
correct  me, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
at  the  very  beginning  we  had  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  bill  reported  out  of 
conference  contained  these  conditions. 
Actually  the  House  tore  everything  out. 
and  the  House  bill  which  we  are  now 
going  to  conference  on  contains  only  the 
original  language  of  the  House  bill.  We 
are  going  back  to  conference  and  the 
House  is  presenting  a  bill  with  its  origi- 
nal language,  and  the  Senate  bill  con- 
tains the  language  we  passed  the  other 
night. 

It  is  a  technical  difficulty,  but  I  thought 
I  should  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  House  will  get  the 
conference  amendment  as  presented  by 
the  House  leaders  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  the  Senate  in  the  conference  backed 
the  original  language. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  What  happened  is 
that  in  substance  we  have  a  situation 
where  a  new  conference  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  basis  that  they  did  not  accept 
the  conference  report.  That  is  what 
happened. 

We  are  now  where  we  were  when  we 
started  with  the  first  conference.  And 
what  is  intended  to  be  done  here  is  to 
take  action  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Senate  conferees  to  eliminate 
those  provisions  which  deal  with  the  so- 
cial security  and  with  the  welfare  pro- 
visions. 

The  sweetener  is  to  come  back  uith  the 
save-harmle.ss  clause  for  the  veteran.^. 
I  make  no  apologies  for  my  support  for 
the  veterans.  I  am  proud  of  them.  I  want 
to  help  them. 

I  point  out  that  this  could  have  been 
done  last  June  when  we  had  the  social 
security  increase.  And  I  did  urge  the 
Senate  then  to  do  it  at  that  time.  This 
amendment  does  not  correct  that  defi- 
ciency. 

Many  veterans  as  of  Januarv  i  of  thi.s 
year  and  for  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  have  actually  had  a  nonveterans 
preference.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  vet- 
eran has  had  an  increa.se  in  social  secu- 
rity and  a  decrease  in  pension.  And  in  the 
event  of  about  20.000  of  them  who  had 
their  income  go  over  the  income  'imita- 
tion, they  were  dropped  from  the  rolls, 
and  they  actually  lost  money  and  have 
for  the  last  6  months. 

That  is  not  being  corrected  bv  this 
amendment.  All  that  the  veterans' 
amendment  would  do  in  this  bill  is  to  save 
harmless  the  provisions  of  the  "social  se- 
curity increases  and  welfare  increases 
which  are  goin?  to  begin  in  April  of  next 
year.  So  we  are  not  giving  them  really 
anything  now.  We  are  n.ot  givina  the 
agent  anything  now.  All  we  are  doing;  is 
providing  for  an  acceleration  cf  the 
benefits  from  1975  back  to  1ST4,  on 
April  1. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  last  year,  S.  4006, 
w  hich  would  have  protected  the  veterans. 


The  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
act.  We  are  prepared  to  move  forward 
on  this  again.  Hopefully  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  this  time  would  rec- 
ognize that  the  veterans  are  being  mis- 
treated in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  one 
other  thing.  The  checkoff  provision  is 
still  intended  to  be  retained,  and  the 
political  checkoff  is  intended  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  debt  limit  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  And  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation extension  of  13  weeks  for  ap- 
proximately five  States,  according  to  the 
best  information  I  have  at  the  present 
time,  is  to  be  retained.  This  also  presents 
an  additional  erosion  when  the  total 
budgetary  figures  come  out  of  the  un- 
employment compensation  fund,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  $224  million. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  that  there  is  no  question  that  the 
action  to  provide  the  benefits  for  the  aged 
have  to  be  interpreted  by  some  foreign 
interpreter.  Maybe  we  can  have  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  interpreter  act  on  behalf  of 
the  old  people.  He  might  be  able  to  ex- 
plain to  their  satisfaction  that  we  took 
their  benefits,  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  were  in  the  bill,  away 
from  them  again. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana  I  putting  the  question'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield',  and  Senators 
Dole,  Nelson,  Cranston.  McGee.  Curtis. 
Abourezk.  McClellan,  Talmadge.  Hart, 
Bentsen,  and  Allen,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

Ai  the  emi  thereof  add  the  lolhjwir.c  new 
section:  the  Ecoaiomic  Siabilization  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  bv  inserting  after  fiection 
203  the  lullowing  new  .section;  s  203.'\  Agri- 
cultural Commoditie.s. 

•'Tlie  President  shall  make  rppropriate  ad- 
justments in  the  maximv.m  price  which  may 
be  charped  under  the  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11723  i dated  Jr.ne  13,  1973i  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  lat  any  point 
in  the  distributioi^  cliaiiu  as  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  certifies  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  supply  of  the  commodi'y  will 
be  reduced  to  unacceptably  low  le'els  as  a 
result  of  the  freeze  and  that  alternative 
means  for  incrensiv.p;  tlie  supyilv  arc  not 
available  ■' 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  nnmes  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrdi,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas <Mr.  FrLBRiGUT',  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Huddleston' 
be  added  as  co.sponsors  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  require  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  price  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  where  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  the  current  price 
freeze  will  produce  a  shortage  of  that 


commodity  and  there  is  no  alternative 
means  for  increasing  the  supply. 

Mr.  President,  if  things  remain  as  they 
are,  consumers  may  .soon  find  it  difficult 
to  buy  certain  agricultural  products  such 
as  eggs,  chicken  or  milk.  This  is  because 
the  costs  of  producing  these  products, 
particularly  feed  stuffs,  has  gone  up  even 
faster  than  the  cost  of  living.  The  result 
of  the  price  freeze  is  that  the  farmer 
cannot  get  from  the  middleman  or  re- 
tailer a  sufficient  price  to  cover  his  costs. 

Consumers  understand  this  problem. 
Many  of  them  have  written  to  me  ex- 
pressing their  concern.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  a  typical  letter  I 
received  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
1'dTifl.rks 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

'See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Recently  we  have 
seen  on  television  100,000  baby  chicks 
being  destroyed  because,  high  prices  of 
feedstuffs  made  it  unprofitable  for  the 
producer  to  get  the  chickens  ready  for 
market.  The  same  thing  will  happen  to 
pigs  and  lambs.  And  dairy  farmers  will 
sell  off  herds  if  milk  production  continues 
to  mean  losses.  Likewise  the  cattle 
rancher  will  not  put  yearling  steers  and 
heifers  on  the  feedlot  if  he  knows  his 
costs  will  exceed  sales  price. 

And  in  the  end  it  is  the  consumer  who 
will  pay  the  most  for  these  shortages 
unless  we  act  promptly  now.  The  pattern 
reported  in  the  press  for  broiler  chickens 
is  already  being  repeated  in  eggs.  For  ex- 
ample, an  egg  producer  in  South  Dakota 
told  me  this  week  that  his  cost  of  soy- 
bean meal  has  increased  from  5  to  25 
cents  per  dozen  eggs  in  the  past  year.  He 
will  not  continue  producing  eggs,  even 
for  a  short  time,  if  he  is  likely  to  lose 
money  on  every  case  of  eggs  he  ships. 
And  other  products  raised  on  high  in- 
tensity feeds  are  not  far  behind. 

So  the  Government  must  move  prompt- 
ly to  in.sure  that  the  con.sumer  has  food 
products  to  buy. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  today 
offers  the  quickest  and  in  the  long  run 
least  expensive  way  to  do  this.  It  would 
require  in  emergency  situations  an  ad- 
justment in  the  maximum  price  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  whose  supply  is 
being  reduced  by  the  freeze.  This  would 
provide  .sufficient  incentive  to  keep  farm- 
ers producing  products  consumers  need. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  methods, 
too. 

The  admini.Ntration  annnunoed  2  days 
ago  that  it  has  prohibited  furtlier  ex- 
ports of  .soybeans  and  cottonseed  and 
their  products,  in  an  effort  to  stem  ris- 
ing prices  in  domestic  markets.  Let  us 
hope  that  these  actions  will  retard  the 
great  increases  in  the  prices  of  processed 
feeds  which  have  occurred  in  recent 
weeks:  however,  it  may  be  some  days  be- 
fore we  can  know  its  effect 

Another  method  might  be  to  deter- 
mine immediately  how  phase  rv  can 
operate  for  food,  and  move  rapidly  to  a 
special  phase  IV  for  food  while  working 
out  the  details  for  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  The  administration  is  working 
toward  that  goal,  but  it  appears  some 
time  off. 

Yet  another  method  micht  be  to  in- 


stitute an  emergency  supplemental  pay- 
ment from  the  Treasury  to  food  pro- 
ducers who  are  forced  to  sell  at  less 
than  cost.  Such  an  approach  is  not  with- 
out merit,  but  it.  too,  involves  complexi- 
ties and  may  require  some  time  to  im- 
plement. 

But  none  of  the.se  methods  would  be 
able  to  take  hold  for  some  time.  By  then 
countless  young  animals  may  have  been 
needlessly  .slaughtered  Our  amendment 
would  be  effective  nglit  away. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  offers 
a  .simple  and  effective  method  of  dealing 
with  a  problem  of  potentially  major  pro- 
portions. It  has  the  support  of  urban 
Senators,  whose  consumer  constituents 
need  an  adequate  food  supply,  and  it  has 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  from  farm 
States,  where  adequate  income  is  of 
paramount  concern. 

Mr.  President,  tJie  other  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  I  met 
yesterday  with  Joiin  Dunlop,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Cost  of  Livmg  Council.  We 
had  hoped  to  convince  him  of  the  need 
to  take  the  actions  we  suggest  right 
away.  But  while  he  agreed  that  the  ac- 
tion the  cosponsors  of  this  amendment 
and  I  suggest  is  necessary,  he  said  the 
administration  would  not  act  until  the 
middle  of  July. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  wait  that 
long  for  the  administration  to  act  .^nd 
so,  I  urge  tliat  we  pass  this  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
require  an  ad.justnient  in  the  price  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  where  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
the  current  price  freeze  would  produce  a 
shortage  of  that  commodity  and  where 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  means  for 
increasing  the  supply. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  rising  food 
prices.  However,  tliere  is  one  thing  that 
is  infinitely  worse  than  liigh  food  prices, 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Tal- 
madge 1  has  said,  and  that  is  no  food  at 
all.  and  especially  on  .such  basic  com- 
modities as  poultry,  eggs.  lamb,  other 
meat  products,  and  milk. 

So  I  think  both  from  tlie  standpoint 
of  the  producer  and  the  con.sumer  of 
these  essential  commodities,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  do  not  permit  the  price 
freeze  which  was  intended  to  protect 
consumers  from  having  their  interests 
injured  through  unintended  food  short- 
ages. 

Recently  we  saw  on  television  that  a 
poultry  producer  in  the  State  of  Texas 
had  destroyed  .some  100.000  baby  chicks 
because  the  cost  of  his  feedstuffs  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  he  cannot  feed 
and  market  his  poultry  at  a  i)rofit. 

Yet  the  retailer  is  caueb.t  in  the  price 
freeze  and  is  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it.  As  a  con.sequence.  a  large  num- 
ber of  poultry  were  destroyed  which  does 
nothing  for  the  producer  or  consumer 
except  cau.se  more  hardship  in  both  cases. 

The  same  burden  is  beginning  to  de- 
velop with  respect  to  egg  production. 
One  hatchery  operator  in  my  State  told 
me  that  over  the  past  year  the  cost  of 
soybean  feedstuffs  that  he  uses  in  the 
production  of  chicken  and  eggs  has  in- 
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creased  to  the  point  where  the  amount 
of  soybean  meal  used  to  produce  one 
dozen  eggs  has  gone  from  5  cents  a  doz- 
en to  25  cents  a  dozen. 

Yet  with  the  cost  of  feed  concentrates 
and  high-intensity  feeds  skyrocketing, 
the  retail  price  at  the  other  end  is  frozen. 
Consequently,  a  serious  situation  can 
face  our  dairy  producers  and  producers 
of  lamb  and  other  meat  products.  So  this 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
that  situation  in  a  constructive  way. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  methods. 
We  could  have  a  direct  subsidy,  I  sup- 
pose, to  consumers.  We  could  have  a  di- 
rect subsidy  to  the  producer.  But  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  practical  way  to 
deal  with  it. 

A  few  days  ago,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE » .  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  we  met  with 
Mr.  Dunlop,  the  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Board,  and  discussed  this  matter 
with  him. 

While  he  was  very  sympathetic  to  the 
problem,  he  really  had  no  answer  to  sug- 
gest that  could  be  operative  before  some 
time  after  mid-July. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  proposing 
here  is  a  very  practical  formula  to  pro- 
tect both  consumers  and  producers,  and 
it  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority,  and  indeed  would 
instruct  him,  where  he  makes  a  finding 
of  an  impending  shortage  in  some  im- 
portant food  commodity,  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Price  Freeze  Board 
for  changes  in  the  price  of  the  product 
at  any  point  to  deal  with  the  shortage, 
but  he  wculd  first  have  to  exhaust  other 
remedies  before  resorting  to  the  author- 
ity under  thi3  amendment. 

Mr.   President,  we  have  had  cospon- 
sor.'=hip  on  this  amendment  on  both  sides 
of  the  ai.sle.  I  have  discussed  it  both  with 
Senator  Long  and  Senator  Bennett,  who 
have  told  me  they  see  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  it,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 
ExHiBrr  1 
East  Chicago,  Ind.,  June  24,  1973. 
Senator  Oeorce  McGovern, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  Yesterday  I  Us- 
tened  to  a  report  on  our  local  CBS  station 
concerning  the  chicken  Industry.  The  report 
said  that  chicken  farmers  In  Texas  are  kUl- 
Ing  all  of  the  chicks  that  are  being  born.  This 
was  done  either  by  drowning  them  or  Just 
throwing  them  Into  garbage  trucks.  The  rea- 
son given  for  this  killing  of  the  chicks  was 
because  the  new  controls  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
placed  on  some  products  doesn't  cover  the 
price  of  the  feed  for  the  chickens  but  It  does 
cover  the  cost  of  the  chickens  on  the  market 
place.  Basically  It  comes  down  to  the  chicken 
farmers  are  unable  to  make  any  money  be- 
cause of  the  sky  rocketing  price  of  chicken 
feed. 

I  am  no  expert  but  even  I  know  that  If  they 
keep  killing  the  chicks  there  will  be  no 
chickens  on  the  market  in  a  matter  of  a 
couple  of  months.  The  people  need  all  the 
sources  of  food  that  this  country  has  and  it 
can  not  allow  one  of  those  sources  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  Inflation.  I  urge  you  to  do  some- 
thing to  bring  the  price  of  chicken  feed  down 
to  a  point  where  It  will  pay  the  chicken 
farmers  to  continue  to  raise  chickens.  If 
something  is  not  done  very  soon  there  will  be 
no  chickens  in  this  country  and  what  little 
there  might  be  the  prices  will  be  so  high  that 


the  average  citizen  will  not  be  able  lo  pay  for 
a  single  piece,  let  alone  the  whole  thing 

Please  help  with  this  urgent  problem.  We 
need  the  meat  that  the  chicken  industry  can 
provide. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Wm.  Heiseh. 

Mr.  DOLE  and  Mr.  PASTORE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

AVOIDINO    FOOD    SHORTAGES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment  to  provide 
relief  to  the  producers  of  our  country's 
food  supplies. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  this 
amendment  is  not  merely  in  the  interests 
of  our  food  producers,  but  it  directly 
serves  the  American  consumer  in  seeking 
to  avoid  shortages  in  the  food  supplies  he 
purchases  at  the  retail  level. 

The  amendment  would  require  emer- 
gency adjustments  of  the  maximum 
prices  for  agricultural  commodities  which 
are  being  forced  into  short  supply  be- 
cause of  the  freeze.  And  by  requiring 
these  adjustments,  this  amendment  will 
provide  the  quickest,  most  effective  and 
in  the  long  run.  the  least  costly  relief  for 
the  critical  conditions  which  are  today 
stifling  the  food  production  industry'  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

By  way  of  explanation.  I  would  point 
out  that  this  has  been  a  hard  year  for 
American  agricultui'e.  It  has  not  been 
hard  in  the  usual  sense  of  nature's 
droughts  or  hailstorms  or  disease,  rather 
it  has  been  hard  in  terms  of  the  effects 
of  man's  policies — or  lack  thereof. 

First,  there  is  the  fuel  crisis  which  has 
fostered  great  uncertainty  and  anxiety 
among  farmers  at  a  time  when  their  con- 
fidence and  enthusiastic  efforts  to  in- 
crease production  are  needed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets.  It  has  had  a  definite  ef- 
fect on  production  which  is  expected  to 
be  felt  throughout  the  entire  food  and 
commodity  system  in  this  and  future 
crop  years. 

Second,  economic  conditions  have  re- 
sulted in  the  imposition  of  a  broad  wage- 
price  freeze  which  has  placed  many  ele- 
ments of  the  agricultural  sector  in  in- 
tolerable positions  between  greatly  in- 
creased costs  and  frozen  prices.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  threat  of  major  food 
shortages. 

Yesterday,  I  called  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  the  June  28  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  points  the  picture 
in  stark  detail  with  its  opening  sentence: 

The  Nation's  food-production  machinery 
Is  starting  to  grind  to  a  halt — 

While  a  number  of  factors  are  con- 
tributing to  the  impact  of  the  freeze  in 
agriculture,  perhaps  the  most  crucial  is 
the  significantly  higher  prices  for  vari- 
ous commodities  which,  when  tied  into 
a  frozen  price  structure  for  finished 
products,  make  the  costs  of  production 
far  in  excess  of  retail  prices.  For  exam- 
ple, it  costs  feed  producers  money — as 
much  as  $20  to  $50  per  ton — to  deliver 
their  products.  The  same  is  true  for  egg 
and  chicken  producers,  vegetable  pack- 


ers, beef  producers  and  flour  millers. 
No  sensible  businessman  is  going  to  keep 
going  imder  such  conditions.  It  is  cheap- 
er for  him  just  to  shut  down.  And  many 
are  doing  so  every  day. 

The  consequences  to  the  food  produc- 
ing industry  are  disastrous.  We  have 
already  seen  baby  chicks  destroyed.  Cat- 
tle and  hog  production  is  being  curtailed. 
Milk  production  is  suffering. 

The  freeze  of  phase  3y2  is  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  our  food  producing  system 
and  put  the  American  consumer  in  the 
worst  supply  position  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  war  or  peace. 

I  noted  news  reports  yesterday  that 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman,  Arthur 
Burns  has  called  the  freeze  "a  dan- 
gerous thing"  in  terms  of  food  supplies 
and  has  recommended  that  the  freeze 
be  lifted  in  several  food  industries.  Dr. 
Burns'  observations  certainly  suggest  a 
more  informed  and  responsible  view  than 
apparently  prevails  at  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council.  I  have  been  highly  con- 
cerned with  the  rigid  and  seemingly 
inflexible  determination  of  the  CLC  to 
grant  even  minimum  relief  for  the  food 
producing  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 
logic  of  this  attitude  entirely  escapes  me, 
for  I  can  see  no  more  vital  responsibil- 
ity of  our  Government  than  the  assur- 
ance of  plentiful  food  supplies  for  our 
citizens. 

And,  I  cannot  understand  this  stub- 
born refusal  to  respond  to  the  clearest 
and  most  unmistakable  signs  of  massive 
food  shortages  in  the  making.  Hopefully, 
this  attitude  will  change  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  sponsor  of  this  amendment  and  feel  it 
should  be  adopted  as  a  step  toward  re- 
lieving the  current  disaster-breeding 
situation. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  a  front 
page  story  this  morning  with  the  head- 
line, "Food  Shortages  Termed  Possible 
Next  Month."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Pood   Shortages   Termed   Possible   in   Next 

Month 

(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Chicago,  June  28. — Housewives  searching 
their  supermarket  shelves  this  coming  week 
will  And  most  of  what  they  want  still  there. 
But  a  vrtdenlng  circle  of  food  processors  and 
retailers  are  caught  in  a  profit  squeeze  result- 
ing from  the  price  freeze,  and  this  is  begin- 
ning to  curtail  production  of  some  foods. 

It  could  lead  to  shortages  of  many  Items 
in  the  next  month. 

Every  echelon  of  the  food  Industry,  from 
farmers  to  retailers  are  criticizing  the  ceil- 
ings Imposed  on  meat  in  March  and  on  all 
other  Items  on  June  13.  Their  unhappiness 
about  the  celling  has  contributed  to  recent 
warnings  of  shortages. 

All  elements  of  the  food  industry  agree  that 
if  these  shortages  occur,  they  will  last  for  at 
least  three  months,  unless  the  ceilings  are 
lifted  or  modified  before  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period  announced  by  I»resldent  Nixon  two 
weeks  ago. 

But  production  of  some  foods,  such  as 
eggs,  broilers,  flour  and  some  vegetables  and 
fruits  is  already  dropping.  This  means  that 
future  supplies,  within  the  next  two  or  three 


months,  will  decline  and  when  the  ceilings 
are  removed,  prices  at  all  levels  will  shoot  up. 

Beef  packers  were  still  operating  close  to 
normal  levels  this  week,  although  live  cattle 
prices  were  still  high  and  the  wholesale  prices 
these  packers  charged  were  at  71  Vi  cents  a 
pound  for  choice  beef  in  Chicago.  This  was 
the  celling  price  packers  could  charge.  If 
they  have  to  pay  any  more  for  animals,  many 
are  threatening  to  curtail  production. 

TTiere  are  still  no  ceilings  on  unprocessed 
farm  products  and  hog  prices  in  the  Midwest 
went  above  $41  a  hundred  pounds  this  week, 
another  record.  But  the  larger  packers  of  pork 
reported  their  production  was  continuing 
normally. 

The  Oscar  Meyer  Company  In  Madison, 
Wis.,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  pork  packers, 
said  no  cutbacks  ,were  expected  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

SUPPLY  squeeze  expected 

"But  with  the  number  of  hogs  now  being 
fattened  fewer  even  than  last  year,  we  are 
looking  for  a  supply  squeeze  In  the  next  45 
days,"  a  spokesman  said.  '•Still.  If  we  have 
a  good  crop  of  feed  grains  by  fall,  a  lot  of 
that  pressure  will  be  eased  by  winter." 

Egg  producers,  most  of  whom  have  to  buy 
all  their  feed  grains  instead  of  growing  them 
themselves,  complained  that  they  were  losing 
about  4  cents  a  dozen  on  eggs  this  week 
because  feed  prices  were  above  the  top  price 
they  could  get  from  retailers. 

But  the  larger  producers  were  keeping  their 
flocks  of  layers  at  about  the  same  levels  as 
last  year. 

"If  it  continues,  we'll  have  to  cut  back." 
said  Ken  Munroe,  whose  Munroe  Egg  Farm 
in  Plainfleld.  111.,  sends  about  70,000  dozen 
eggs  each  week  to  Chicago  markets.  "Tlie 
trouble  is  there  is  a  cutback  in  incubator 
eggs,  and  this  will  mean  fewer  laying  chickens 
producing  table  eggs  in  five  months." 

BROILER  supplies  STEADT 

The  supplies  of  broiler  chickens  were 
still  as  large  as  last  year's  and  in  some 
instances  larger.  Delmarva  Poultry  In- 
dustry Inc..  an  association  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  broiler  growers  that  "  pro- 
vides a  major  part  of  New  York's  supply, 
noted  that  the  numbers  of  broilers  now 
on  feed  was  16  per  cent  larger  in  Mary- 
land than  last  year  and  8  per  cent  greater 
In  Delaware. 

"But  you'll  also  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports  that  on 
June  23  there  were  8  per  c?nt  fewer  'set- 
tings' of  Incubated  eggs."  said  Frank 
Gordy,  executive  director  of  the  associa- 
tion. "That  means  in  11  weeks'  time  there 
will  be  8  per  cent  fewer  broilers  coming 
on  the  market  than  last  year." 

bome  of  the  country's  largest  vegetable 
canners  were  complaining  of  the  squeeze 
they  were  caught  In  between  increased 
crops  of  producing  raw  vegetables  and  the 
ceiling  prices  they  could  charge  for  their 
canned  products. 

But  they  did  not  expect  any  reduction 
In  canned  vegetable  supplies  this  year. 
Again,  they  warned  that  if  the  ceilings 
were  made  permanent,  they  did  not  ex- 
pect to  buy  and  can  as  much  next  vear 
as  this  year. 

PIPELINES    are    full 

Spokesmen  for  several  large  supermar- 
ket chains  in  New  York,  Washington,  De- 
troit and  Chicago  said  today  that  the 
pipelines  for  most  of  their  goods  were 
still  full  and  there  would  be  no  imme- 
diate shortages. 

"Shoppers  will  find  some  Items  on  fruit 
and  vegetable  counters  very  short,  but 
that's  largely  seasonal,"  a  spokesman  for 
Jewel  Foods  In  Chicago  said.  "Our  buyers 
this  week  were  still  finding  most  of  what 
they     needed     from     wholesalers,     though 


there  was  a  problem  in  beef  hindquar- 
ters, which  some  packers  who  have  freez- 
ing  capacity   are   apparently   holding   back. 

These  supermarket  spokesmen  noted  that 
wheat  prices  even  though  this  year's  har- 
vest has  started  in  the  lower  Midwest, 
were  still  so  high  that  flour  mills  were 
threatening  to  stop  producing  flour  If  the 
ceiling   price    was   not    lifted. 

The  National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
in  Washington  warned  that  margarine  and 
salad  oils  would  soon  be  difficult  to  find 
unless  there  was  a  sudden  break  in  the 
prices  of  soybean  oil  and  corn  oil,  from 
which   these  products  are   made. 

SOYBEAN    PRICES    UP 

The  prices  of  unprocessed  soybeans  rose 
this  week  above  $11  a  bushel,  45  per  cent 
above  April's  price  and  200  per  cent  above 
the  price  last  year  at  this  time.  The  Ag- 
riculture Department  has  warned  that 
there  are  only  about  two  weeks'  supply 
of  soybeans  left  from  the  1972  crop  that 
are   still    available   for   sale. 

Clarence  O.  Adamy.  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains,  said 
that  suppliers  of  soybean  and  corn  oil 
were  beginning  to  close  some  of  their 
plants  because  they  had  exhausted  their 
supplies  of  soybeans  and  the  farm  price 
of  corn  was  too  high  to  allow  a  profit  on 
corn  oil.  which  is  still  controlled. 

The  only  positive  element  in  the  food 
picture  this  week  were  the  reports  on 
corn  and  soybean  plantings  and  on  the 
wheat  harvest. 

In  Iowa  and  Illinois,  virtually  all  the 
1973  corn  has  been  planted  under  good 
to  excellent  growing  conditions.  Soybean 
plantings  are  more  than  80  per  cent  com- 
pleted, also  under  good  conditions.  The 
wheat  harvest  In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
southern  Kansas  is  slightly  behind  sched- 
ule,  but   yields   have   been   good. 

The  Agriculture  Department  Is  expect- 
ing record  production  of  all  these  crops 
this  fall.  Unless  there  is  unusually  bad 
weather  later  this  summer,  it  Is  said 
there  should  be  enough  of  all  these  feed 
grains  by  October  to  bring  their  prices 
down  to  manageable  levels. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
think  his  amendment  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  can  point  out  another 
area  causing  great  distress  and  a  part  of 
the  shortage,  and  that  is  the  feedlot 
operations  in  the  Midwest.  Many  farm- 
ers feeding  livestock  find  their  raw 
product,  the  feed,  has  gone  up  and  up, 
and  they  are  losing  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  the  feeding  operation,  which  can  only 
result  in  one  thing,  and  that  is  a  meat 
shortage  very  soon. 

So  there  are  a  great  many  examples 
where  the  raw  product  has  increased, 
doubled,  and  almost  trebled  in  some 
cases,  where  those  who  use  that  raw 
product  are  prohibited  from  raising  their 
prices. 

I  think  this  would  soften  that  problem, 
and  provide  for  selective  adjustments.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  distingui.hed  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  for  indicating  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
this  amendment  does  not  automatically, 
by  legislative  fiat,  raise  any  ceilings  or 
lift  any  price  freeze.  All  it  does  is  per- 


mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  commodities  due 
to  the  price  freeze,  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  does  not  automatically  raise  the 
price  of  anything,  but  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  there  will  be  a  critical 
shortage  of  any  particular  food,  he  can 
so  declare,  and  an  adjustment  would 
have  to  be  made  accordingly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  protect  the  food  on 
the  tables  of  America. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  It  Is 
to  protect  the  producer  as  well  as  the 
consumer.  If  the  producer  cannot  make 
a  profit,  he  is  not  going  to  produce  the 
food,  and  in  the  long  run,  that  will  be  a 
greater  threat  to  the  consumer  than  to 
the  producer. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  ( Mr.  Huddleston  )  be  added  a.> 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  leading  agricultural  spokes- 
men in  Arkansas  indicate  that  unless 
something  is  done  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  current  price  freeze  is  pres- 
ently being  administered  with  respect  to 
agricultural  commodities,  serious  food 
shortages  will  develop. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  afford  relief  to 
those  in  the  food  production  chain  who 
produce  our  poultry,  livestock,  dairy 
products,  and  eggs,  as  well  as  to  the 
processors  and  wholesalers  of  raw  agri- 
cultural products.  Under  the  present 
freeze  these  groups  are  trapped  in  the 
impossible  squeeze  between  short  sup- 
plies of  essential  feedstuffs  and  raw  agri- 
cultural products  on  the  one  hand,  and 
price  ceilings  which  do  not  allow  them 
to  recover  their  cost  of  production  on  the 
other.  If  this  situation  continues,  they 
will  be  forced  by  economic  necessity  to 
curtail  their  operations  and  deplete  their 
stocks.  This  will,  iji  turn,  ultimately  lead 
to  food  shortages.  While  higher'  food 
prices  certainly  create  an  intolerable  sit- 
uation, shortages  in  essential  foods  are 
something  the  people  cannot  afford. 

In  these  circumstances  I  am  pleased  to 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern •  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  in  offering 
this  amendment  today.  The  amendment 
would  require  adjustment  in  the  prices 
for  agricultural  commodities  in  situa- 
tions where  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture 
determines  that  the  current  price  freeze 
will  result  in  a  food  shortage,  and  where 
there  is  no  alternative  means  for  increas- 
ing supplies. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  uill 
afford  the  prompt  relief  which  i.s  neces- 
sary to  deal  witli  the  problems  of  price 
and  supply  of  agriculture  commodities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  .several  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  Arkansas 
illustrating  the  situation  with  which  this 
amendment  seeks  to  deal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Arkansas  Farm   Bureau  Federation, 

Little  Rock.  Ark  .  June  26.  197.i. 
Hon.  Earl  Butz. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Wasfiington,  B.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Butz;  Tlie  Arkansas  Farm 
Bureau  Federaiiou  would  like  to  advise  you 
of  our  very  grave  concern  over  developnieniT 
at  the  farm  producer  level  resulting  from 
the  current  price  freeze  on  food  Items  at  the 
retail  levels.  We  are  especially  concerned 
ab.iut.  the  impoct  on  production  of  poultry 
.md  fruit-1  and  vegetables. 

The  price  freeze  on  processed  meat  cou- 
pled with  sky-rocketing  feed  costs  have 
placed  poultry  producers  in  an  intolerable 
position.  Producers  of  tomatoes  and  other 
fruit.-,  and  vegetables  are  also  becoming 
alarmed  over  the  effect  which  the  freeze 
will  have  as  an  indirect  control  over  the 
price   I  hey  receive   for   the  raw  product. 

We  retiuest  that  .serious  thought  be  given 
to  lifung  or  revising  the  price  controls  on 
tho.se  products  that  are  being  cut  back  at 
the  farm  level.  Failure  to  do  so  can  o!ily  re- 
sult in  food  shortage.^  and  higher  con.sumer 
prices  in  the  near  future.  We  know  you  will 
do  all  you  can  to  help  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem. 

Sincerely. 

MoRKis  Bo\^•MA:■;.  Prcaident. 

Gentry.  Ark,.  June  26.  197:s. 
Hon,  J,  William  Fui.bricht. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-'ihington,   D.C 

Dear  Senator  Fulbriuht:  I  am  a  cattle 
and  broiler  producer  in  Benton  County  and 
appreciate  e^'ery  effort  that  you  have  exerted 
in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  economic  situ- 
ation. 

I  respect  the  recent  Presidential  decision 
concerning  economic  stabilization  and  the 
orderly  slowdown  of  inflaiion.  but  wish  for 
you  to  be  aware  of  the  farmers'  situation. 
Although  no  controls  were  placed  by  the 
President  on  raw,  unprocessed  agricultural 
products,  the  persons  who  buy  these  pro- 
ducts have  their  .selling  price  frozen  which, 
in  essence,  freezes  the  price  I  receive  for  my 
products.  The  initiative  quickly  vanishes 
when  the  price  I  know  I  am  to  receive  has 
no  way  of  keeping  up  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  cost  of  interest,  and  the  cost  of 
wages.  The  Ingredient  cost  has  b'een  .specul- 
ated unreasonably  and  must  be  balanced 
fairly. 

I  recognize  the  extreme  complexity  of  the 
situation  and  do  not  have  an  overall  quick 
solution,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  you  be 
aware  of  my  opinion  that  considering  the 
factors,  including  the  balance  of  payments, 
inflation  at  home  and  worldwide,  and  our 
country's  production  of  food,  that  the  farm- 
er has  long  been  used  to  "bail"  the  country 
out  of  economic  plight  and  has  never  re- 
ceived Just  credit. 

As  quickly  as  we  can  return  to  a  free,  un- 
controlled world  market,  the  better  and 
fairer  the  American  farmer's  position. 

I  appreciate  any  Congressional  Influence 
you  might  exert  In  assuring  a  fair  and  equi- 
table settlement  to  this  situation. 

I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  N.  Dunn. 


Little  Rock.  Ark.,  June  25.  1973. 
Sen.  William  Pulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbricht:  The  freeze  we 
are  now  operating  under  Is  becoming  one  of 
confusion  and  a  real  detriment  to  the  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  as  It  Is  now  being  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  various  manufacturers. 
It  seems  like  so  many  of  them  have  iteen 
caught  In  the  freeze  where  to  produce  prod- 


ucts for  consumption  would  make  them  lose 
more  money  than  even  if  they  shut  down 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  some  drastic 
and  immediate  action  needs  to  be  taken  by 
Congress  or  by  the  President  to  set  up  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis  for  the  Companies  to  op- 
erate on  a  sound  basis;  otherwise,  we  are 
goiiii;  to  have  some  extreme  food  shortages 
That,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  necessary.  Peo- 
ple cannot  pay  the  new  higher  prices  for  pro- 
duce and  be  frozen  under  last  year's  sales 
prices;  there  is  no  way  It  will  work.  This  is 
no:  only  fruits  and  vegetables,  evidently  it 
IS  now  appearing  in  poultry  and  meat  and 
unle.ss  .something  drastic  is  done  we  are  going 
to  have  acute  shortages  that  by  proper  plan- 
ning would  not  be  necessary. 

Hopeluly.  you  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  our 
Country,  will  be  able  to  do  something  con- 
structive to  correct  this  situation. 
Yours  truly, 

Sam  Vogel. 

Arkansas  Poultry  Federation. 

Littic  Rock.  Ark..  June  25.  1073. 
Hon.  ,1.  W.  Fulbright, 
V.S   Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  The  freeze  price 
on  the  poultry  industry  could  not  have  hit 
at  a  worse  time  Historically,  the  broiler  in- 
dustry to  peak  on  July  4  when  it  is  antici- 
pated there  '.vill  be  greatest  demand  for  our 
product.  The  freeze  on  the  distributor  locks 
the  industry  to  a  price  that  is  approximately 
4-6  cents  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
costs  of  mauufacturiiig  feed  are  not  frozen. 
but  the  sale  price  of  manufactured  feed  is 
frozen  as  of  the  first  week  of  June;  ingredi- 
ents that  constitute  feed  formulation  con- 
tinue to  Increase  every  day. 

Turkeva  are  affected  differently  than 
chickens  and  eggs,  primarily  because  turkey 
is  considered  a  seasonal  product,  and  under 
the  published  regulations,  since  turkeys  were 
not  processed  during  the  week  of  June  1-8. 
the  price  set  on  turkeys  is  reflected  back  to 
the  last  .seven  (7)  days  of  proce.ssmg.  which 
in  most  cases  was  the  early  part  of  December, 
and  reflected  a  clean-up  period  of  turkey 
products  and  the  lowest  market  price.  For  a 
ceiling  to  be  placed  on  turkeys  at  a  reason- 
able price,  this  price  should  be  established 
off  of  the  New  York  market,  which  is  re- 
ported by  USDA  daily.  As  an  example,  the 
price  reported  on  the  week  of  June  1  -8  for 
turkeys,  fryer-roasters.  New  York  market; 
however,  even  with  establishing  this  price, 
based  on  current  sales,  with  some  limit- 
ing factor  on  the  cost  of  production,  this 
would  still  cause  our  turkey  producers  to  lose 
money. 

There  is  no  way  that  our  Industry  can  sur- 
vive with  the  ceiling  placed  on  the  finished 
product,  and  no  ceiling  placed  on  all  factors 
that  contribute  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Corn  on  today's  market  is  priced  at  $2.50 
per  bushel,  and  soybean  meal  is  approximate- 
ly $450  a  ton;  these  ingredient  costs  reflect 
the  live  production  cost  of  broilers  at  ap- 
proximately 28  cents,  which  would  mean  that 
the  finished  product  should  sell  at  the  Ar- 
kansas plant  for  approximately  47  cents,  and 
the  freeze  price  is  established,  based  on  ap- 
proximately 24  cents  live  cost,  which  would 
reflect  a  dressed  cost  of  41  .38.  There  is  no  way 
that  the  poultry  industry  can  continue  to 
subsidize  the  American  Consumer,  and  it  Is 
most  easy  for  the  consumer  to  complain  of 
high  prices  with  no  consideration  given  to 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. We  have  many  people  In  Arkansas 
that  rely  upon  poultry  for  their  livelihood. 
and  this  continuous  arbitrary  decision  to 
control,  or  not  control,  to  place  a  celling  on 
the  finished  product  without  a  celling  on 
every  facet  Involved  In  the  cost  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  Is  causing  people  to  cease  to 
produce,  and  to  destroy  existing  production 
because  it  is  not  economically  feasible  for 
them  to  sell  below  the  cost  of  production. 


We  realize  that  we  are  probably  not  the 
only  Industry  caught  In  this  disastrous 
situation;  however,  the  greatest  number  of 
problems  created  for  us  as  well  as  for  other 
industries  has  been  initiated  through  Federal 
Legislation,  sucli  as,  the  various  EPA  and 
OSHA  regulations  that  do  very  little  for  the 
protection  of  the  individual,  but  perpetuate 
big  government.  In  addition  to  EPA  and 
OSHA,  we  have  the  extremely  critical  prob- 
lem of  a  fuel  shortage  that  has  in  cases 
prevented  the  delivery  of  feed,  and  without 
an  adequate  supply  of  butane  and  propane 
along  with  fuel  oils  during  the  winter 
months,  will  cause  a  great  number  of  fatal- 
ities in  our  flocks.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
any  economy  that  can  survive  without  the 
consideration  of  profit,  nor  can  we  conceive 
the  survival  of  this  industry  placed  under 
a  price  freeze  without  the  same  freeze  being 
placed  on  all  facets  of  production  costs  with 
a  built-in  survival  profit  to  assure  the  exist- 
ence of  food  for  the  American  people. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lex  Killebrew. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Thibault  Milling  Co., 
Little  Rock.  Ark..  June  25.  1973. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright;  The  President's 
price  freeze  has  created  an  impossible  eco- 
nomic situation  for  the  feed  business.  The 
only  possible  solution  to  the  shortage  of  feed 
grains  and  proteins  in  this  country  is  an 
Immediate  embargo  on  exports  of  feed  grains 
and  soybeans. 

As  a  feed  manufacturer,  our  prices  are 
frozen  but  the  grains  we  buy  are  not.  Since 
the  date  of  the  freeze  feed  grains  have  con- 
tinued to  advance,  placing  us  In  a  loss  po- 
sition on  the  manufactured  products  we  sell. 
If  this  continues,  our  only  recourse  would 
be  to  remove  from  sale  the  manufactured 
products  needed  by  our  customers. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  from  the  reports 
all  over  the  country,  that  all  farmer-pro- 
ducers of  milk.  eggs,  broilers,  fish,  pork  and 
beef  are  caught  In  a  cost  squeeze  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  produce.  We  know 
from  first-hand  knowledge  that  many  of 
these  farmers  plan  to  dispose  of  their  stock 
and  reduce  their  production.  If  this  is  done. 
it  will  take  years  to  replace  foundation  herds. 
We  foresee  a  serious  food  shortage  In  this 
country  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

We  realize  the  Importance  of  the  export  of 
farm  commodities  to  maintain  our  dollar 
balance  of  trade.  However,  this  is  very  minor 
when  compared  to  the  severe  shortage  of 
food  In  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
.several  years. 

Again,  we  urge  an  Immediate  embargo  on 
exports  for  a  period  of  sixty  to  ninety  days  to 
assess  our  Inventories.  If  an  embargo  is  en- 
acted, we  feel  that  grains  and  proteins  will 
come  down  sharply  in  price,  thus  making 
it  fKJSslble  for  the  feed  Industries  and  the 
producers  to  live  with  frozen  ceiling  prices. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Dunaway,  President. 


Little  Rock  Grain  Exchange, 
Little  Rock.  Ark..  June  22.  1973. 
Hon.  J,  William  Fulbright. 
V.S.  Senator,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  The  President's  recent  price 
freeze  Is  creating  an  Impossible  situation  in 
the  marketplace.  If  these  conditions  con- 
tinue, we  foresee  a  nationwide  shortage  of 
meats,  poultry,  milk  products,  eggs,  and  do- 
mestic commercial  fish. 

We  can  state  factually  and  with  first  hand 
knowledge  that  the  Dairy  Parmer,  the  Egg 
Producer,  the  BroUer  Producer,  Hog  Parmer, 
and  Producer  of  beef  cattle  face  Impossible 
conditions.    With    the    retail    prices   frozen, 


these  producers  are  losing  moi;ey  every  day 
and  car.not  even  pay  their  feed  bills. 

Many  Dairymen  are  seriously  considering 
disposing  of  their  herds.  If  this  happens,  it 
v.'ould  take  years  to  rebuild  these  foundation 
herds,  creating  a  milk  shortge  for  a  period 
of  time. 

The  co.st  of  producinc;  a  dozen  of  eggs  has 
almost  doubled  since  November  1972.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  there  will  be  fewer  re- 
placements of  chicks  ana  pullets,  which  will 
shaiply  reduce  the  production  of  eggs, 

Ihis  same  condition  applies  to  broilers, 
and  as  we  know  as  of  today  many  broiler 
chicks  are  being  destroyed.  Ev^^n  new  settings 
are  bein^-  sharply  reduced.  This  will  curtail 
broiler  production  drastically  in  the  im- 
mediate future, 

Bcel  and  pork  cutbacks  are  takiug  place 
dally,  which  will  affect  the  supply  of  red 
meat  sericusly  in  the  months  ahead. 

Feed  grains  have  continued  to  advance 
since  th.e  freeze  period  June  1  to  June  8.  This 
places  the  feed  manufacturers,  whose  proc- 
essed product  Is  frozen,  in  an  impossible  eco- 
nomic position.  Many  commercial  feeds  will 
be  withdrawn  from  ihe  market. 

The  basic  problem  In  this  entire  economic 
situation  is  the  shortage  in  this  country  of 
proteins  and  grains.  In  our  opinion,  the  only 
solution  IS  an  immediate  embargo  on  exports 
for  60  to  90  days  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  feed  siufls  for  domestic  consumption. 

We  respectfully  request  your  immediate 
attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Roy  R.  Cowell.  President. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  trust 
by  now  we  are  all  aware  of  the  effect  the 
60-day  price  freeze  is  having  on  the 
dwindling  domestic  supply  of  agricul- 
tural products.  While  prices  on  proc- 
essed agricultural  products  are  frozen 
iiere  in  the  United  States,  prices  for 
processed  agricultural  products  for  export 
abroad  are  not  frozen.  Thus,  foreign 
buyers — often  using  an  abundance  of 
cheap,  devalued  Ainerican  dollars — are 
buying  up  our  pi'ocessed  agricultural  sup- 
plies at  iiigh,  uncontrolled  prices  that 
an  American  purchaser  cannot  legally 
pay.  This  situation  cannot  be  permitted 
to  continue  much  longer. 

As  we  know,  the  President  has  imposed 
a  total  ban  on  the  export  of  soybeans, 
both  raw  and  unprocessed.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  President  should  consider,  if 
not  a  total  ban,  then  measured  and  re- 
sponsible restrictions  on  th"  export  of 
other  agricultural  commodity  .s,  both  raw 
and  unprocessed.  F\irther.  he  would  have 
to  consider  extending  the  price  freeze 
on  processed  grains  to  apply  to  exports. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. I  believe,  is  a  necessary  one  to  help 
alleviate  this  very  situation.  Under  this 
amendment,  a  gi-ain  processor  or  other 
grain  user  who  is  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  the  uncontrolled  raw  agricul- 
tural products,  would  be  permitted  to  pass 
along  his  higher  raw  product  cost  to  his 
ultimate  purchaser. 

This  is  only  right  and  just  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

In  final  analysis,  it  will  probably  take 
a  combination  of  these  efforts,  namely 
restricting  exports,  regulating  export 
prices,  and  pass-along  piice  relief  to 
grain  processors,  and  users,  to  bring 
some  order  out  of  the  current  chaos. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  yesterday,  I 
sent  identical  telegrams  to  President 
Nixon.     Secretary   of    Agriculture    Earl 


Butz.  and  Cost  of  Living  Council  Director 
John  Dunlop  in  which  I  set  forth  my  deep 
concern  over  this  problem.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thai  a  copy  of  my  telegram 
be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JI-NE29.  1973. 
Hon  Richard  Nixon, 
The  Wiiitc  House. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  ^:R.  President:  The  exclusion  from 
the  current  pr:ce  freeze  of  comnioduies  sold 
ill  export  threatens  to  create  a  serious  do- 
mestic shortage  of  processed  grains.  Pro- 
ducers of  these  grains  quite  naturally  will 
sell  where  the  price  is  highest  and,  under 
the  freeze,  that  1=  in  overseas  markets.  With- 
out prompt  action  to  equalize  the  situation, 
already  serious  shortages  will  become  criti- 
cal. 

Two  approaches  to  this  pro'olem  suggest 
theniselves:  1  i  extend  tlie  ban  on  soybean  ex- 
ports to  other  gr.^:ns.  both  raw  and  proces- 
.sed  or  2)  extend  tl;e  price  free.'e  to  com- 
modities moving  in  export.  A  variation  of 
the  second  approach,  of  course,  would  be  to 
exempt  all  processed  grains  from  the  price 
freeze.  If  that  is  done,  however,  it  would  be 
es.sential  to  allow  users  of  the  grain  to  pass 
on  any  cost  increase  to  their  own  customers. 

This  is  a  matter  of  considerable   urgency 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  take  prompt  steps 
to  rectify  the  problem. 
Respectfully, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fi'om  South 
Dakota, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line,;  5  and  6.  strike  out  "June 
30.  1975"  and  insert  "June  30.  1974." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
this  amendment  does  is  limit  the  exten- 
sion from  2  years  to  1  year.  I  would  pre- 
fer a  6-months  extension,  but  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  he  said  he  would  much  pre- 
fer a  12-month  extension  to  a  6-month 
extension.  I  understand  that  the  commit- 
tee will  be  veiT  busy  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  hearings  on  the 
renegotiation  board  might  be  difficult 
and  hearings  are  the  principal  purpose 
of  my  amendment,  since  this  is  a  very 
important  agency  and  one  as  to  which 
the  GAG  has  i-ecommended  significant 
improvements  requiring  legislative  ac- 
tion. Admiral  Rickover  and  other  critics 
have  been  forthright  in  stating  their  de- 
sire for  a  far  more  effective  renegotia- 
tion board.  This  is  an  area  where  we  can 
pick  up  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  kiiow  the  Finance  Committee  is  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  productive  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  understandable  why  they  were  not 
able  to  hold  hearings  before  t'  e  bill  was 
reported  this  time.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
renegotiation  extension  will  be  for  12 
months,  so  that  there  will  be  time  for 
hearings. 


bill  to  extend  renegotiation  act 

When  I  learned  that  the  bill  lo  extend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  for  2  years  was 
reported  from  the  Finance  Committee 
and  scheduled  to  be  brought  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  immediately  placed 
a  hold  on  the  bill.  I  objected  to  bring- 
ing this  matter  up  witliout  notice  and 
without  debate  because  the  matter  of  re- 
negotiation ot  Governfneni  coniracts  is 
loo  important  to  be  handled  in  so  cursory 
a  manner, 

Becau.se  the  Finance  Committee  held 
no  hearings  and  heard  no  testimony  on 
this  bill.  Renegotiation  Board  officials 
did  not  testify,  otlier  Govenimeiit  o.'ticials 
did  not  testify.  Government  contractors 
did  not  testify.  There  wa.^  neitlier  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  or  in  opposition  of  this 
bill.  Again,  the  function  served  by  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  that  is.  the  proc- 
ess of  the  renegotiation  of  Government 
conti-acts  and  subcontracts  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  recaptui'ing  exce>.s  profits,  is  too 
important  to  be  given  such  short  shrift. 

controversy      over      RFNEl.uTlATIO.N-      BOARD 

The  Renegotiation  Board  is  a  contro- 
versial agency.  Indeed,  any  Government 
agency  whose  function  was  to  examine 
the  books  and  records  of  Government 
contractors,  especially  defense  contrac- 
tors, to  make  determinations  of  excess 
pi'ofits  and  to  recapture  those  excess 
profits,  could  not  avoid  ci'iticism  and 
controversy. 

In  the  past,  defense  contractors  and 
spokesmen  for  the  aerospace  industi-y 
have  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  and  the  termination 
of  the  Renegotiation  Act.  Contractors 
have  claimed  that  the  Board  serves  no 
useful  purpose,  that  they  are  sufficiently 
regulated  and  supervised  by  the  Pentagon 
and  that  profits  on  defense  contracts 
are,  if  anything,  too  low.  Others  have 
criticized  the  Renegotiation  Board  for 
not  doing  enough,  for  allowing  billions 
of  dollars  of  defen.se  contracts  to  escape 
the  renegotiation  process,  and  for  per- 
mitting contractors  to  retain  profits 
which  are.  even  after  renegotiation, 
excessive. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
Renegotiation  Board  has  been  involved 
in  several  lawsuits  in  recent  years  m 
which  its  policy  of  withholding  infor- 
mation about  its  activities  has  been  chal- 
lenged. In  at  least  one  recent  ca.se.  the 
Renegotiation  Board  was  rebuffed  by  a 
Federal  court  for  not  making  available 
to  the  public  certain  kinds  of  informa- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Priorities  and  Economy  in  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  look  into  the  activities 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board  and  to  con- 
duct hearings  into  th^ir  activities.  This 
year  as  chairman  of  the  HUD.  Space, 
Science  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  I  heard  testimony 
from  officials  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
in  support  of  their  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  In  1968.  I  led  a  fight  to 
exempt  the  Renegotiation  Board  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968  which 
would  have  reduced  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional staff  employed  by  the  Board, 
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At  that  time,  the  Board's  funds  and  staff 
capabilities  had  been  steadily  shrinking. 
Earlier  in  1968,  I  wrote  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Russell 
Long,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  urging  an  extension  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

RENEGOTIATION    ACT    SHOULD    BE    STRENGTHENED 

In  my  judgment,  the  Renegotiation 
Act  ought  to  be  extended  for  6  months 
only.  I  support  the  6  months'  extension 
of  the  act  now  because  it  expires  at  the 
end  of  the  month  and  must  be  extended. 
However.  I  feel  today  as  I  did  in  l.^JeS 
that  the  act  needs  to  be  strengthened. 

By  extending  it  for  6  months  only,  we 
can  then  legislate  properly,  hold  hear- 
ings, offer  amendments,  and  improve  the 
Board  and  the  act.  I  believe  that  in  some 
respects,  the  criticisms  of  the  defense 
contractor  community  are  well  taken, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  impreci- 
sion in  the  definition  of  excess  profits.  I 
also  believe  that  the  Renegotiation  Act 
is  shot  through  with  loopholes,  escape 
hatches,  and  gaping  exceptions  and  ex- 
emptions. As  a  result,  large  amounts  of 
renegotiable  sales  are  not  reviewed.  Be- 
cause of  the  loopholes  in  the  law,  the 
renegotiation  process  totters  on  the  brink 
of  ineffectiveness. 

The  Renegotiation  Board,  because  it 
exists  and  because  it  does  succeed  in  re- 
capturing a  minimal  amount  of  excess 
profits  each  year,  creates  an  appearance 
of  effectiveness.  The  appearance  is  that 
the  Renegotiation  Act  successfully  pro- 
tects the  taxpayer  against  excess  profits. 
In  reality,  the  defects  in  the  law  and  the 
weaknesses  in  the  operation  of  the  Board 
prevent  the  Board  from  doing  the  job 
it  was  designed  to  do. 

This  judgment  about  renegotiation  is 
not  only  my  own.  ', 

Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  one  of  the  tore- 
most  authorities  on  Government  procure- 
ment in  public  life  today,  has  stated  his 
own  reservations  about  renegotiation. 
Testifying  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee a  few  years  ago.  Admiral  Rick- 
over stated : 

Comparing  what  I  see  and  hear  about  the 
Renegotiation  Board  with  what  I  know  about 
contractors  and  government  procurements,  I 
believe  that  in  many  respects  the  public  has 
been  misled.  I  have,  unhappily,  an  offen- 
sively accurate  understanding  or  how  some 
of  the  companies  we  deal  with  operate.  In 
my  opinion  we  have  today  an  accommoda- 
tion among  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  In- 
dustry, which  gives  the  semblance  but  not 
the  substance  of  effective  renegotiation.  I 
believe  that  Industry  Is  making  far  more 
than  it  should  on  defense  contracts,  that 
renegotiation  as  It  Is  carried  out  does  not 
adequately  protect  the  public,  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  promptly  to  make  renegotia- 
tion effective. 

Admiral  Rickover.  in  another  part  of 
his  testimony,  went  on  to  say : 

I  believe  that  the  way  renegotiation  Is 
carried  out  today,  it  cannot  be  effective.  Be- 
cause of  exemptions  In  the  law,  large  blocks 
of  defense  work  are  not  even  covered  by  re- 
negotiation. The  Board  uses  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  accounting  rules  for  cost  and 
profit  determination.  These  rules,  were  not 
designed  for  cost  accounting  nor  are  they 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  They  are  so  loose 
as  to  permit  indi  stry  to  report,  for  rene- 
gotiation purposes,  \lmost  whatever  profit  It 
chooses. 


BACKGROUND     OF     RENEGOTIATION 

It  is  important  to  understand  why  the 
Renegotiation  Board  was  established  in 
the  first  place  and  why  it  is  important 
that  its  functions  be  carried  out  today. 
Congress,  through  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951,  be  carried  out  today.  Congress, 
through  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951, 
declared  as  a  matter  of  public  policy : 

That  sound  execution  of  the  national  de- 
fense program  requires  the  elimination  of 
excessive  profits  from  contracts  made  with 
the  United  States,  and  firm  related  subcon- 
tracts. In  the  course  of  said  program;  and 
that  the  considered  policy  of  the  Congress, 
in  the  interests  of  the  National  Defense  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  requires 
that  such  excessive  profits  be  eliminated  as 
provided  in  this  title. 

The  fact  is  that  most  government  pro- 
curement is  defense  procurement,  and 
that  most  defense  procurement  is  con- 
ducted through  the  awarding  of  nego- 
tiated contracts.  Military  contracts,  as 
a  rule,  aire  not  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
competition.  Contractors  are  not  gen- 
erally invited  to  submit  bids  for  defense 
work  on  the  assurance  that  the  lowest 
relevant  bid  will  receive  the  award. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  Department  of 
Defense  awarded  military  contracts  in 
the  amount  of  $38.3  billion.  This  amount, 
by  the  way.  represents  a  substantial  in- 
crease of  $3.8  billion  over  the  total  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  rise  in  military  con- 
tract awards  last  year,  along  with  the 
overall  increase  in  defense  spending  fore- 
casts for  the  next  few  years,  is  evidence 
that  the  downward  trend  in  procurement 
experienced  in  the  4  years  following  1967 
has  been  reversed.  The  prospect  appears 
to  be  for  a  larger  military  procurement 
program  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
potential  for  excessive  profits  on  defense 
contracts  will  therefore  grow  larger  in 
the  years  to  come. 

ABSENCE    OF    COMPETITION    IN    MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 

Of  the  $38.3  billion  in  military'  contract 
awards  for  fiscal  year  1972.  only  10  per- 
cent were  awarded  through  competitive, 
formal  advertising  procedures.  That  is. 
90  percent  of  military  contracts,  a  figure 
that  has  been  more  or  less  constant  for 
the  past  several  years,  were  awarded 
through  negotiatioris  rather  than  com- 
petitive procedures.  Fifty-nine  percent 
of  the  military  contracts  awarded  last 
year  were  awarded  to  sole-source  con- 
tractors. In  those  cases,  the  Government 
simply  dealt  with  a  single  contractor, 
without  inviting  others  to  submit  bids 
or  proposals,  and  bargained  with  that 
contractor  until  a  mutually  agreed  upon 
price  was  arrived  at. 

What  this  means,  of  course,  is  that  the 
fundamental  advantage  of  the  free  mar- 
ket system  hardly  exists  in  the  world  of 
military  procurement.  In  a  market  econ- 
omy, the  consumer  may  assume  that  the 
force  of  competition  will  maintain  low 
prices  and  reasonable  profits.  Those  who 
have  to  compete  against  others  for  busi- 
ness are  required  to  meet  or  improve  on 
the  prices  offered  by  their  competitors. 
This  situation  does  not  prevail  in  mili- 
tary procurement. 

The  renegotiation  process  was  designed 
to  protect  the  taxpayer  and  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  possibility  of  high  and 
unconscionable     profits    on    negotiated 


contracts.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
renegotiation  does  not  occur  in  the  case 
of  competitive  Government  contracts.  It 
is  restricted  to  the  negotiated  awards. 
When  the  Government  must  depend  on 
a  single  contractor  or  on  a  few  large  con- 
tractors for  military  goods,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  provide  in  advance  against 
the  possibility  of  excess  profits.  If  we 
have  learned  anything  in  the  course  of 
history,  it  should  be  that  the  national  de- 
fense program  lends  itself  to  profiteer- 
ing. The  huge  volume  of  annual  contract 
awards,  the  absence  of  the  competitive 
forces  in  a  market  economy,  the  potential 
for  influencing  contract  awards  through 
special  interest  lobbying,  the  fact  that 
the  Government  in  negotiating  contract 
prices  must  often  rely  in  the  contractor 
for  cost  and  pricing  data,  the  unpredict- 
ability of  the  actual  profit  margins  that 
will  be  enjoyed  for  years  after  the  con- 
tract is  negotiated — all  of  these  factors 
create  a  potential  for  excess  profits  on 
defense  and  related  contracts. 

NEED   TO    ELIMINATE   EXCESSIVE    PROFITS    ON 
MILITARY    CONTRACTS 

I  believe  that  defense  contractors,  like 
other  Government  contractors,  are  en- 
titled to  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  goods 
and  services  they  provide  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  they  are  not  entitled  to  an 
unconscionable  profit.  Military  contrac- 
tors should  not  be  permitted  to  gouge  the 
Government  at  the  same  time  that  young 
men  and  women  are  asked  or  are  re- 
quired to  dedicate  their  lives  in  mili- 
tary service. 

The  deficiencies  that  seem  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  military  procurement  pro- 
gram give  further  reasons  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  level  of  profits.  The  ex- 
tensive hearings,  investigations,  and 
revelations  of  cost  overruns  and  huge 
procurement  fiascoes  in  the  pa<=t  several 
years  provide  ample  evidence  that  mili- 
tary procurement  is  being  mismanaged. 
The  scandals  that  have  been  brought  to 
light,  including  the  Goverrmient  bail- 
outs of  aerospace  firms  who  do  not 
properly  perform  their  military  con- 
tracts, add  to  the  suspicion  that  some 
contractors  are  making  unreasonably 
high  profits. 

Indeed,  although  we  do  not  know  as 
much  as  we  ought  to  know  about  defense 
profits,  the  evidence  shows  that  there  is 
wide  variation  in  the  profit  margins 
realized  by  defense  contractors  and  that 
the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum  is  un- 
conscionably high.  The  defense  industry 
profit  study  performed  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  1971  suggested  just 
how  high  defense  profits  can  go.  The 
average  rate  of  return  on  equity  capital 
for  146  contracts  totaling  $4.3  billion  ex- 
amined by  GAO  was  an  astonishing  56.1 
percent.  The  spread  of  return  on  total 
capital  investment  for  74  large  defense 
contractors  ranged  from  minus  27  per- 
cent to  plus  96  percent.  These  figures 
show  that  while  not  all  contractors  make 
high  profits,  and  while  some  make  low 
profits  and  even  suffer  losses,  there  are 
cases  of  exhorbitant  and  excessive  rates 
of  return  in  the  defense  business. 

KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  DEFENSE  PROFITS 
INADEQUATE 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  our 
knowledge  about  d-fense  profits  is  most 


inadequate.  The  GAO  report  was  done 
largely  through  a  questionnaire  plus  a 
limited  and  highly  selective  audit.  Yet, 
the  GAO  report  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive study  of  defense  profits  that  has 
been  undertaken  so  far.  The  reason  is 
that  no  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  willing  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  this  matter.  I  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
numerous  occasions  to  collect  compre- 
hensive and  meaningful  data  on  defense 
profits  and  to  make  that  data  available 
to  Congress  and  the  public.  The  Penta- 
gon has  in  the  past  made  studies  of 
profit  rates  negotiated  on  defense  con- 
tracts. But  the  Pentagon  has  not  con- 
ducted audits  of  defense  contractors  to 
determine  the  actual  profits  realized  on 
contracts,  nor  has  it  calculated  the  profit 
margins  on  the  basis  of  capital  invest- 
ment or  equity.  Much  of  the  data  on  de- 
fense profits  calculated  as  a  return  on 
sales  or  costs  is  meaningless.  There  is  a 
wide  consensus  in  the  economic  and  bus- 
iness communities  that  profit  data  is 
generally  meaningful  only  if  it  is  based 
on  percentage  of  capital  or  percentage 
of  equity.  The  Pentagon  does  not  collect 
such  information  and  has  steadfastly  re- 
jected my  requests  that  it  begin  to  col- 
lect such  information  even   though  it 


would  be  a  relatively  easy  thing  to  ac- 
complish. 

Thus,  we  are  left  with  surveys  such 
as  the  study  performed  by  GAO  and 
other  fragmentary  evidence.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  no  one  in  Congress  knows 
the  truth  about  defense  profits.  If  the 
Pentagon  or  any  other  Government 
agency  knows,  they  have  not  been  telling 
us. 

DETERMINATIONS  OF  EXCESSIVE  PROFITS 

In  its  current  annual  report,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  provided  tables  show- 
ing the  determinations  of  excess  profits 
made  by  the  Board  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
the  dollar  amounts  of  excess  profits,  and 
the  rates  of  return  as  a  percentage  of 
sales,  capital,  and  net  worth.  In  the 
hearings  on  the  Renegotiation  Board 
budget  proposal,  I  requested  and  received 
the  names  of  the  contractors  against 
whom  excess  profit  determinations  were 
made  last  year.  On  May  16.  1973. 1  placed 
the  names  of  the  contractors  and  other 
relevant  data,  together  with  remarks  of 
my  own,  into  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  tables  from  the  Renegotiation 
Board  report  are  significant  for  at  least 
two  reasons.  First,  the  data  shows  that 
excess  profits  on  military  contracts  is  a 
real  and  significant  problem.  The  Board 
made   178   determinations  of  excessive 


profits  last  year,  totaling  840,190.577. 
This  is  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
well  worth  the  expense  of  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board's  activity. 

HIGH     PROFITS     AFTER     REFUNDS 

But  of  greater  significance,  in  my 
judgment,  are  the  rates  of  return  that 
contractors  made  after  refunding  the  ex- 
cessive profits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  from 
the  Renegotiation  Board  annual  report 
showing  the  rat€s  of  return  made  by  con- 
tractors against  whom  excess  profit  de- 
terminations were  made.  These  rates  of 
retiu-n  were  calculated  after  the  Govern- 
ment recovered  the  amounts  of  profit 
considered  excess.  Even  after  they  were 
forced  to  make  sizable  refunds,  a  num- 
ber of  firms  were  allowed  to  retain  profits 
which  appear  to  be  exorbitant  and  un- 
conscionable. Of  the  131  firms  against 
whom  excess  pi'ofit  determinations  were 
made,  the  after-refund  profits  of  94 
firms  exceeded  50  percent  of  net  worth, 
49  firms  made  over  100  percent  of  net 
worth,  22  firms  made  over  200  percent  of 
net  worth,  and  4  defense  firms  made  over 
500-percent  profit  on  net  worth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  ot  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


APPENDIX  TABLE  II.- EXCESSIVE  PROFITS  DETERMINATIONS.  FISCAL  1972 


Renegotia 

ble  cost  of  goods 

sold  (in 

Turnover  rate  (aft 

er 

percentages) 

determination) 

Profit  (after  determination)  as 

percent  of 

Contractor's 

Material  and 

worth  to  long- 

Determination  No. 

fiscal  year 

SIC  No. 

subcontracting 

Direct  labor 

Overhead 

term  debt 

Capital  1        Net 

worth  ■ 

Sales  1 

Capital  1 

Net  worth" 

1 

1970 

3722 

23.3 

30.0 

46.7 

9,4 

1.2 

2.3 

16.9 

20.8 

38.2 

2 

1965 

3599 

65.2 

12.4 

22.4 

5.2 

2.5 

6.2 

14,6 

36.0 

90.1 

3 

1958 

3323 

48.3 

22.8 

28.9 

2,9 

2.8 

6,6 

12,4 

35.0 

82.0 

4               .  - 

1968 

5088 

(•) 

Q) 

(•> 

(?) 

(•) 

(■) 

Q< 

99^'^ 

5 

1%7 

2655 

60.0 

14  0 

2'=0 

1.4 

3  4 

8,0 

12,5 

42^9 

6 

1%8 

1929 

34.0 

27.5 

T-"  5 

27.6 

2.3 

3.4 

14.3 

33.2 

49.3 

7 

1967 

2261 

46.0 

30.0 

24.0 

5.4 

20.9 

10.8 

58.3 

226.5 

8.... 

1%8 

1929 

69.6 

10.0 

20.4 

.1 

2.5 

158.0 

12.0 

3C.4 

1  902.7 

9.- -  

1%7 

3449 

73.7 

14.9 

11.4 

4.2 

3.0 

8.3 

12.1 

36  3 

100.5 

10 -_ 

1967 

3491 

67.3 

18.5 

14.2 

1.8 

8.7 

33.3 

13.0 

113.6 

434.0 

11 

1967 

3491 

65.5 

21.7 

12.8 

7.9 

3.3 

8.5 

13,6 

45.6 

115.5 

12 

1%5 

5097 

(=) 

(-) 

(-)  . 

(') 

(■) 

(=) 

(•) 

(•) 

13 

1%6 

5097 

(•) 

(■) 

(•)  . 

0) 

(-) 

(•) 

(■) 

(') 

14 

1967 

5097 

(=) 

(•) 

V-)  . 

(?) 

(-) 

(0 

(0 

(!) 

15 

1968 

3662 

60.1 

16.5 

23,5 

3.4 

4.2  . 

6.9 

15.7 

66.4 

108.2 

16 

1967 
1967 

2298 
3699 

75.0 
11.4 

15.0 
28.8 

10,0  . 
59,8 

5.7 
1.8 

38,7 
3.5 

12,0 
17.8 

68.9 

31.4 

463.9 

17 

2.3 

62.5 

18       .... 

1968 
1968 

2311 
2441 

56.2 
71.9 

27.0 
10.0 

16,8  . 
18,1 

3.1 

3.8 

8.2 
6.3 

13.4 

12.7 

41,2 
48.2 

109.8 

19 

6.5 

80.7 

20 

1968 

1961 

57.7 

6.5 

35,8 

4,7 

1.6 

3,0 

16.0 

26.1 

47.3 

21 ... 

1967 

3^99 

57.8 

19.2 

23,0 

9.7 

2.5 

4.9 

15.5 

39.3 

76.5 

22 

1967 

3901 

(■) 

(') 

(')  . 

Q) 

0) 

2.7 

() 

(') 

23 

1967 
1962 

2327 
4226 

6.6 
(') 

55.4 
(■<) 

38.0  . 
(  )  . 

3.3 
(=) 

9,5 
0) 

13.2 
26.7 

43.4 
() 

126.4 

24.. 

o 

25 

1963 

4225 

(■) 

(■•) 

0)  . 

(?) 

0) 

20.4 

(•) 

(») 

26 

1964 

4226 

(') 

(') 
35.5 

40.6 

V)  . 

(') 

() 

18.3 

() 

54^? 

27 

1967 
1967 

3452 
3471 

34.8 
27.9 

29.7  . 
31.5 

2.8 
•17.0 

4  4 
•17.0 

12,4 
12,1 

34.2 
•  200. 0 

28 

'200.0 

29.. 

1969 

2655 

56.1 

20.2 

23.7 

3.7 

3.4 

5.4 

13.0 

44.3 

69,5 

30 

1969 
1967 

2311 
3579 

33.9 

42.0 

48.2 
16.4 

17.9  . 
41.6 

3.2 

1.2 

4.1 
2.3 

11.9 
13.3 

38.7 
15.6 

49.5 

31.. 

2.4 

31.2 

32 

1966 

3499 

80.1 

4.7 

15.2 

4.0 

2.0 

3,5 

13.4 

26.9 

46.9 

33 

1968 

1961 

41.2 

33.1 

25.7 

3.6 

2.8 

5,7 

14.2 

40.2 

80.5 

34 

1968 
1968 

3599 
3599 

49.9 

54.0 

20.7 
11.8 

29.4  . 

34,2 

5.9 
5.2 

20,0 
26.2 

12.5 
11. 1 

73.2 
58.1 

248.8 

35 

.6 

292.1 

36 

1968 
1968 
1966 

2327 
5033 
3531 

9.8 
99.2 
56.7 

67.1 

23.1  . 
,8  , 
28,1 

2.7 
3.0 
2.4 

6,8 

8.3 
2.9 

12.3 

5.4 

14.2 

33.2 
15.9 
33.4 

83.5 

37 

44.5 

38.. 

15.2 

40.7 

39 

1967 

36G2 

55.9 

22  3 

21,8 

21.4 

4.0 

7.5 

14.3 

56.5 

107.3 

40 

1968 
1967 

1999 
2311 

65.4 
15.3 

11  4 
59  0 

23.2 

25.7 

1.9 
1.9 

2.5 
2.3 

15.9 
15.3 

29.7 
28.9 

40.2 

41 

35.4 

42 

1969 
1968 

3599 
3599 

61,9 
28.9 

14  7 

40,0 

23.4 
31.1 

2.2 

•0.6 

3.5 
•3.0 

14.7 
17.0 

32.6 
•10.0 

51.2 

43 

23.2 

•51.2 

44 

1967 
1968 

3599 
3643 

5.3 

45.2 

28.1 
32.3 

66.6 
22.5 

5,4 
1,7 

1.5 
2.3 

15.1 
14.8 

81.7 
25.4 

203.6 

45 

19.4 

34.3 

46 

1966 
1%6 

323! 
3229 

25.1 
34.1 

22.4 
33.8 

52.4  . 
32,1 

3.4 
1.6 

8.2 
2.6 

16.7 
35.7 

57.4 
56.9 

137.0 

47 

95.1 

48 

1966 
1970 
1968 

3229 
2441 
7399 

43.5 

71.3 

(') 

30.5 

21.3 

() 

26,0 
7,4  . 
(•) 

1.5 
3.3 
(') 

2.1 
5.0 
(■) 

35.2 

12.0 

3.4 

53.2 
39.4 

73.2 

49 

60.1 

50 

V) 

,„<'2 

51 

1%7 

1929 

42.8 

10,5 

46,7 

9.8 

2.9 

6.2 

11.5 

33.0 

70.8 

52 

1968 

3531 

49.6 

23.6 

26,8 

3.3 

2,0 

4,1 

12.6 

26.8 

52.3 

53                        .     . 

1%8 

3352 

28.9 

19.4 

51,7 

.1 

1,3 

29.3 

15.1 

20.3 

442.2 

54                     

1968 

3599 

74.5 

13.1 

12,4 

6.4 

3,6 

8.3 

14.9 

53.7 

124.0 

55 

1%7 

1929 

57.9 

16,3 

25,8 

.9 

1.5 

5.0 

14.9 

22.4 

74.4 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE 


EXCESSIVE  PROFITS  DETERMINATIONS,  FISCAL  1972 -Continued 


Determination  No. 

Contf  actor's 
fiscal  yeaf 

f>6  

1963 

57        

1966 

53         

196' 

59  

1968 

6m         

196S 

61         

1969 

62       

1966 

63 

196' 

64     

1967 

6^         

1968 

66        

1969 

67 

1967 

bS         

1963 

69     

1967 

70            

1968 

71         

1965 

72 

73        

1963 
1963 

74 

1%7 

75        

1965 

76      

1967 

77                   

1968 

78        

1968 

79        

1957 

80        

196' 

81  

1%3 

82      

1%3 

83        

1967 

84  

1967 

85  

1%6 

86      

196S 

87 

1963 

88  

1%8 

89          

1969 

90          

1%7 

91       

1969 

92  

1967 

93       

1963 

94    

1967 

95 

1967 

96 

1969 

97    

1%8 

98 

1967 

99       

1968 

100 

1967 

101 

1%3 

102 

1967 

103 

104     

1%8 
1%8 

105                  .  .  .. 

1969 

106         

1%6 

107 

108 

1968 

1970 

109               

1968 

110    

1%8 

Ill 

1968 

112 

l%8 

113               

1969 

114 

1966 

115  

1%7 

116 

1%7 

117 

1965 

118 

1967 

119 

1969 

120 

1968 

121      

1%7 

122            

1969 

123 

1968 

124  

125      

1%7 
1968 

126 

1967 

127    

1968 

128 

1963 

129 

1967 

130 

1%9 

131  

1967 

132 

133          

1965 
1965 

134 

1%9 

135             

1967 

136 

1967 

137 

1969 

138 

139 

1970 
1966 

140    - 

1968 

141 

1%8 

142                ... 

1%9 

143              

1%8 

144               

1969 

145 

1968 

146 

1969 

147                 

1970 

148 

1968 

149 - 

1969 

150 

1968 

151 

1969 

152 

1970 

153 

1968 

154 

1969 

155 

1970 

156 

1968 

157 

1969 

158 

1970 

Material  and 
SIC  No    subcontracting 


Reiiegotiabie  cust  of  goods  sold  (in  Tumover  rate  (after 

percentages;  determination) 

Ratio  of  net 

wortli  to  long- 
Direct  labor  Overhead         term  debt  Capital' 


2311 
2231 
2394 
3361 
3-199 
3494 
3732 
1929 
1941 
2394 
7534 
8911 
3564 
2262 
1929 
3674 
3493 
3599 
2441 
7349 
7349 
2399 
3599 
3679 
7392 
5033 
3611 
3531 
2311 
2385 
2385 
3429 
1929 
3323 
2892 
3722 
2899 
2899 
2327 
3079 
3662 
3451 
1951 
3729 
3562 
3561 
2394 
3599 
3599 
1929 
3357 
3662 
2441 
3729 
2033 
2311 
7394 
1929 
3451 
3451 
5063 
3694 
3694 
2327 
3599 
7394 
2328 
3729 
3731 
3499 
5099 
5099 
3642 
3642 
3662 
3729 
2655 
4422 
3729 
7397 
3729 
2311 
7699 
2327 
1929 
4582 
4582 
4582 
4582 
4582 
4582 
4582 

4582 
4582 
4582 
4582 
4582 
4582 
4582 
4582 
4582 
4582 


Net  worth  > 


21.6  51.3  27.1  l.O  6.6  45.9 
74.9  13.2  11.9                   3.3  1.8  2.9 

50.7  32.5  16.8  21.2  4.2  8.2 

26.0  57.7                  16.3  :..  1.7  2.9 

81.9  7.1  11.0                   1.1  2.0  7.0 

39,2  23  3  37.5                   9.9  1.7  2.3 

67.0  15.2  17.8  6.3  4.3  11.6 
71.6  8.1  20.3                   3.1  1.8  3.4 

67.8  21.5                   10.7 2.8  22.7 

S2   1  20.4  27.5                    3.5  2.5  9.2 

50.9  19  1  30.0  .7  4.7  27.9 
()  ()                      ()  ()  (') 

54.2  17,4                  28.4 .9  1.1 

17.6  43.7  38.7  1.7  2,1  7.2 
32  8  48.5                   18.7 4,6  4.6 

16.3  33,6  50.1  .5  3.5  14.7 

77.1  10.3  22.6  2.4  2.2  4.6 

27  8  28.0                   44.2 1.6  2.2 

55,0  39.4                     5.6 ()  (') 

(')  (■)  (<>                     (»)  ()  (") 

W  ()  (»)                     (')  V)  (') 

80.0                  20.0 '  ,4  '  .6 

84.0                   16.0 •  .3  <  ,4 

78,9  5.6  15.5                    .9  5.8  25.3 

()  (0  ()                     (»)  ()  (') 

98.7        1.3 2.0  6.4 

14.7  35.9                 49.4 2  3  3.3 

66  3  13,2                 20.5 2,0  2.6 

13.8  40,5  45.7  3.3  1,8  4,5 
4,1  95,9  '10,0  <10,0 

56.7  35,9                    6.4 4,8  U.O 

69,5  20,8                    9,7 1,8  3.8 

57.8  17,3  24,9  l.l  1,6  4.8 
41,5  25.7  31.8                    2.1  2,2  5,5 

68.4  11,8  20.0  .5  5.9  58.5 
24, 5.  33.6                  41.9  2.2  3.4 

78.5  6.4                   15.1  3,0  6.2 

74,5  7,1                   18.4 2,3  3,8 

5,6  56,4                  28.0 4,5  9,7 

64.9  18  0  17.1  2.0  6,3  15,8 

58.0  19,0  23.0  85.3  2,4  4.7 
45,7  20,1  34.2                    2.7  3  8  10.6 

37.2  24,9  37.9  2.5  3,5  14,1 
47,5  21,5  30.9                     3.9  2.0  3.8 

57.3  14,0  28.7  2.2  3.6  9.7 
58.7  10.7  30.6                    7.7  1.4  2.9 

100.0     2.3  %.8 

57.5  15,1  26.4  7.7  2.0  3.9 
4.8  53.1                   42.1  3.5  8.8 

41.7  13.3  44.5  15.8  1,9  2.2 

52.6  14,2  23.2  1.2  2.5  6.0 

70.4  13,3                   11,3  ,. 3,3  5.4 

82.5  8.5  8.9  25.8  3.2  4.5 
24.5  34.2  41,3                      .7  2.7  15,0 

79.1  12,1  8,8  4.1  1,8  7.5 
17,5  43,5  38,9                     (»)  5,7  (s) 

()  (  )                     ()  (  )  (') 

58,0  16.7  25.3                      .6  1.4  6.1 

40.5  31.4                  28.1  1,5  2.2 

34.4  30.1                   35.5 1.5  2.0 

98.5  .9                     .6 4.3  12.1 

75,4  15,4  .92                      6.0  4,3  18.7 

72.0  15,2  12,8  22,2  3,9  11,2 

52.8  30,1                   17,1  6,7  7.7 

29.1  22,5                  48.3 4.1  7.6 

()  V)                    C) (')  (') 

31.3  58.5                   10.2 3  9  17.9 

58.1  10  1  31.8  16.4  3  2  9.8 

48.7  30.8                  20.5 2,6  6,8 

63.6  21.6                  14.8  2,7  4.0 

(■)  (-)  {=)                     (')  (.')  (=) 

(-)  (■)  (■•)                   0)  V)  (0 

43.9  19,3  36  8  38,0  1,4  1.8 

35.2  28,7  36  1  2,0  1.8  9.1 
72,2  13.5  14.3                    1.0  1.4  3.0 

13.8  32,0                  54.2  '4.9  '8.5 

42.6  21.0  36.4  1.9  2.9  5,4 
(^)  (■)                     (') (•)  (') 

49.7  42.1                    8.2 3.1  4.9 

86.2  6,5  7,3                    4,5  12  5  25,0 

63.4  14,5                  22,1   , 2,0  2,8 

49.9  31,3                  18,8  ....'.-.. 3.0  4.1 

63.7  36  3 9.6  4.1  8.1 

74.2  15.5                  10.3 2.1  2.4 

73.4  9.1  17.5                   4.9  1.8  2.7 

(')  (')                    (') (')  (') 

(S)  (3)                    CO V)  (') 

V)  V)                    (0 V)  V) 

(')  (')                    (») (•)  {') 

0)  V)                   (•) (0  (>) 

(')  Q)                   (0 C)  0) 

V)  (')                   {>) (»)  (») 

(")  (")                   (') V)  Q) 

C>)  (')                   (>) (')  (') 

(')  (')                   <») (')  (') 

(')  (')                   (») (')  (') 

(»)  (')                    (») W  (') 

(J)  (•)                   (0 (>>  (') 

(')  (')                   (') V)  (') 

(»)  (')                   (') (')  (•) 

(')  (')                   (») (')  (») 

(')  (')                   (') - (•)  0) 

(»)  (»>                   (>) (•)  {') 


Piofit  (after  determination)  as  percent  of 


Sales  '  Capital  ;        Net  wortti  i 


12.8 

84.6 

589.3 

11.2 

20.8 

32,4 

12.5 

52.0 

102.6 

18.1 

31.0 

52.4 

13.7 

27.1 

95,6 

14.8 

25,4 

34,9 

18,7 

79,8 

217,0 

11.9 

21,2 

40.5 

11,3 

31,2 

255.4 

15.5 

38,9 

142.3 

15,7 

72,8 

435.4 

18.7 

() 

(0 

21.0 

19,1 

23.8 

13.6 

29,0 

96.9 

12,0 

55,4 

55.4 

16.2 

55,3 

237.9 

16,3 

35,6 

74.7 

15,9 

25.9 

35.0 

10,1 

(0 

(») 

5.1 

V) 

(») 

6.8 

() 

(■") 

12,9 

•5,2 

'7.8 

12,9 

'4,6 

'4.8 

8,3 

48.1 

210.2 

7.0 

(') 

() 

7.8 

17.8 

55,6 

16.5 

37.6 

55.1 

14,9 

29.8 

38.2 

13,8 

25,1 

53.3 

12,2 

<  121,1 

'  121,1 

9.5 

45,4 

104.5 

13.1 

23,0 

49.3 

15,0 

23,7 

72.4 

13.7 

30.7 

74.6 

9,9 

53,7 

579.7 

16,3 
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percentages) 

Ratio  of  net 

wortt)  to  long- 
Direct  labof  Overhead  term  debt 
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Capital  1         Net  north  ' 
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4582 
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1621 
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'  Because  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  factors,  such  as  GoveriKnent  short-  or  long-term  capital 
input.  ;ole  source  or  rated  order  procurement  conditions,  critical  production  or  ueliver>  require- 
ments, etc  ,  -eturn  rates  on  beginning  capital  and  beginning  net  AOrth  allocated  to  renegotiable 
business  on  a  cost-of-goods  sold  basi>  are  not  always  good  indicators  of  comparative  profitability. 
This  IS  particularly  true  in  case  of  smaller  contractors  with  large  increases  in  renegotiable  business 
during  the  re.iew  veai,  Al.io.  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  ratios  are  the  re'.ulls  of  the  Board's 


detprnunalions  and  that  because  of  the  'rriall  number  of  css's  involved  and  the  great  variety  in 
underlying  conditions,  these  ratios  are  not  amenable  !o  statistical  mletpretation 

■  Rations  influenced  bv  intercompany  relationships 

■  Not  relevant,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  contractor's  business. 
*  Not  relevant'  Agent 

Nominal  capital  and  or  net  worth  delicit. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  company,  a 
manufacturer  of  ammunition  parts,  after 
refunding  an  amount  (determined  to  be 
excessive,  was  allowed  to  retain  a  profit 
amounting  to  1.902.7  percent  of  net 
worth.  Another  firm  made  872  percent  of 
its  net  worth,  after  refunding  an  amount 
considered  excess,  and  yet  another  firm 
made  589  percent  of  net  worth. 

What  these  figures  show  is  not  only 
that  some  defense  firms  are  making 
profits  that  are  excessive  according  to 
formal  determinations  made  by  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  but  that  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  itself  is  permitting  those 
same  contractors  to  retain  profits  which 
by  any  definition  also  appear  to  be  ex- 
cessive. 

IXSUFFICIENT     ATTENTION     TO     LARGER     DEFENSE 
COMPANIES 

Another  fact  that  becomes  clear  upon 
analysis  of  the  Renegotiation  Board's 
data  and  upon  review  of  the  Board's 
activities,  is  that  an  insufficient  amount 
of  attention  is  being  given  to  the  larger 
defense  companies.  The  table  that  I  have 
referred  to  is  composed  primarily  of 
small  and  medium  sized  firms.  A  few  of 
the  companies  against  whom  excess 
profit  determinations  were  made  last 
year  are  among  the  100  largest  DOD  con- 
tractors. But  in  the  main,  the  firms  listed 
are  the  small  and  medium  sized  ones. 

This  fact  raises  the  question,  are  the 
larger  firms  somehow  avoiding  careful 
scrutiny  by  the  Renegotiation  Board  or 
are  they  able  to  avoid  excess  profit  deter- 
minations in  some  other  way?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the 
limited  and  inadequate  staff  resources 
possessed  by  the  Board,  in  the  exemptions 
and  exceptions  and  other  legal  restric- 
tions built  into  the  Renegotiation  Act, 
and  the  rules  which  permit  companies 
who  file  under  the  act  to  consolidate 
the  earnings  from  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiaries and  divisions  and  to  average  the 
profits  from  all  products  and  services 
supplied  to  the  Government  in  any  given 
fiscal  year. 

LIMITED     STAFF     RESOURCES     OF     RENEGOTIATION 
BOARD 

The  facts  about  the  limited  staff  re- 
sources are  self-evident.  At  the  height  of 


the  Korean  war  period,  in  1953.  the  Board 
had  742  personnel.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  it 
employed  239  persons.  This  number  went 
down  to  223  employees  in  1972  and  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  Board  has  a  total 
of  204  employees.  This  number  is  sched- 
uled to  drop  to  200  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

An  examination  of  the  organization  of 
the  Board  shows  how  inadequately  it  at- 
tempts to  scrutinize  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  renegotiable  sales  awarded  each 
year. 

Last  year  over  4.500  filings  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Board  from  defense  con- 
tractors. In  the  Board's  Washington 
office,  six  professional  employees  were 
responsible  for  receiving  the  filings,  ex- 
amining them  for  sufficiency,  preparing 
documents  for  electronic  data  processing, 
and  checking  into  the  validity  of  con- 
solidation requests.  When,  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Board's  appropriation 
request,  I  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
small  number  of  staff  persons  who  were 
supposed  to  go  over  the  thousands  of  fil- 
ings received  from  defense  contractors, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  replied 
that— 

This  is  the  same  system  that  \va<  used  for 
20  years. 

But  the  fact  that  a  practice  has  been 
employed  over  a  long  period  of  time  does 
not  make  it  a  good  practice.  In  fact,  as  I 
have  mentioned  earlier,  20  years  ago  the 
Board  had  more  than  three  times  the 
number  of  employees  it  has  today.  We 
would  like  to  think  we  are  making  prog- 
ress in  the  conduct  of  our  public  busi- 
ness. I  fail  to  see  how.  in  light  of  this 
record  of  inadequate  manpower  to  han- 
dle the  job  assigned  to  it.  we  can  con- 
clude that  we  have  been  making  progress 
in  this  area.  * 

I  believe  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  excess  profits  recovered,  that  is,  rela- 
tively small  compared  to  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  contract  awards,  can 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  inadequate 
staff  resources  in  this  important  agency. 

CAO    REPORT    ON    RENEGOTIATION    BOARD 

In  a  report  issued  May  9,  1973,  on  "The 
Operations  and  Activities  of  the  Re- 
negotiation   Board"    the    General    Ac- 


counting Office  identified  other  problems 
in  the  filing  and  screening  process.  One 
problem  is  that  some  defense  contrac- 
tors simply  failed  to  file  with  the  Board 
and  that  the  Board  does  not  have  an 
adequate  method  of  dealing  with  non- 
filers  or  with  late  filers.  GAO  recom- 
mended that  the  Renegotiation  Act  be 
amended  to  provide  reasonable  civil 
penalties  for  failure  to  file  as  required  by 
the  Act  and  that  the  Board  charge  in- 
terest on  any  excessive  profits  for  the 
period  the  fihng  was  late  or.  if  there  is  no 
excessive  profit  determination,  a  fixed 
amount. 

GAO  found  that  the  Board  has  no 
practical  means  of  requiring  contractors 
to  provide  timely  information  which  it 
considers  necessary.  A  penalty  provision 
is  contained  in  the  art.  but  the  Board 
must  show  that  the  contractor's  refusal 
was  willful  in  order  to  impose  the  penalty. 
In  contrast,  as  GAO  points  out.  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  penalize.'-  taxpay- 
ers for  late  filings  unless  they  can  show 
reasonable  cause  for  not  filing  on  time. 
Thus,  on  tax  matters,  the  burden  of  proof 
for  justifying  a  late  filing  is  on  the  tax- 
payer, while  on  defense  contract  matters, 
the  burden  of  proof  for  filing  late  is  on 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  GAO  recom- 
mended that  the  IRS  approach  be 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

GAO  found  that  the  Board  was  not 
properly  taking  into  account  contractor 
claims  pending  against  the  Government. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  alone  has  $800  million  worth  of 
claims  pending  against  it  by  shipbuild- 
ers. Any  amounts  recovered  by  contrac- 
tors for  their  claims  should  be  considered 
income  subject  to  renegotiation  and.  one 
would  think,  contractors  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Board  all  pend- 
ing claims  and  claims  settled  during  that 
fiscal  year  in  their  initial  submissions  to 
the  Board.  But.  according  to  GAO,  the 
Board  has  not  required  contractors  to  re- 
port pending  claims  unless  their  cases 
had  been  assigned  by  Renegotiation 
Board  headquarters  to  its  regional 
boards.  Thus,  a  contractor  who  was  not 
referred  to  a  regional  board  in  the 
screening  process  at  national  headquar- 
ters, and  who  had  pending  claims  and 
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later  made  recoveries  on  those  claims, 
might  not  report  the  claims  as  renegotia- 
ble  income.  GAO  reports  that  the  Board 
is  revising  its  forms  so  as  to  require  con- 
tractors to  report  pending  claims.  This  is 
a  hopeful  and  encouraging  sign,  but  it 
also  illustrates  how  loose  and  sketchy  the 
renegotiation  process  has  been  up  to  now. 
Aside  from  the  way  the  Board  conducts 
its  reviews  of  contractor  filings,  there  are 
three  major  deficiencies  in  the  act  itself 
which  would  hamstring  even  the  most 
diligent  and  dedicated  and  well-equipped 
Government  agency  from  recapturing  or 
even  identifying  the  excess  profits  that 
are  being  made  on  defense  contracts. 

EXEMPTIONS     FROM     RENEGOTIATION 

First,  there  are  several  different  cate- 
gories of  exemptions  from  renegotiation. 
Contractors  whose  renegotiable  sales  in 
any  fiscal  year  are  below  $1  million  are 
not  required  to  file.  Certain  kinds  of  sales 
and  certain  product  categories  are  ex- 
empt from  renegotiation  under  the  act. 
Excess  profits  will  not  be  collected  by 
the  Board,  as  a  matter  of  Board  policy, 
unless  they  exceed  $80,000  for  contrac- 
tors and  $20,000  for  manufacturers, 
agents,  and  brokers. 

In  my  judgment,  each  of  those  ex- 
emptions should  be  eliminated  or,  at  the 
very  least,  tightened  up.  The  statutory 
floor,  for  example,  was  $250,000  at  one 
time.  Of  course,  given  the  staff  limita- 
tions of  the  Board,  reducing  the  statu- 
tory floor  would  increase  the  already 
heavy  workload  of  the  Board  and  strain 
even  further  its  capacity.  The  solution  is 
to  enlarge  the  Board  at  the  same  time 
'.'lat  we  are  enlarging  the  scope  of  its 
work.  Unfortunately,  there  have  been  no 
recent  hearings  to  determine  the  addi- 
tional number  of  personnel  that  would 
be  needed  to  handle  the  additional  work- 
load, or  to  measure  the  potential  increase 
in  excessive  profit  determinations  which 
would  result  from  a  lowering  of  the  floor. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  regret 
the  fact  that  an  extensive  Senate  in- 
vestigation into  the  Renegotiation  Board 
has  not  been  conducted  up  to  now. 

Under  the  act,  there  are  16  sales  ex- 
emptions. Among  them  are  defense  con- 
tracts with  foreign  governments,  con- 
tracts for  certain  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  raw  materials  such  as  oil,  gas. 
minerals,  and  timber,  and  contracts  for 
"standard  commercial  articles  and  serv- 
ices." Some  of  the  exemptions  have  been 
a  part  of  the  law  since  World  War  II. 
when  there  was  a  program  similar  to  the 
current  one  which  dates  from  1951.  To 
my  knowledge,  these  exemptions  have 
never  been  reviewed.  According  to  an 
estimate  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  about  $1.5  billion 
of  sales  escaped  renegotiation  in  1970 
as  a  result  of  the  exemptions. 

In  a  report  on  "The  Efficiency  and 
Effectiveness  of  Renegotiation  Board 
Operations,"  submitted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
in  1971,  it  was  recommended  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  exemptions  be  eliminated. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  stated : 

The  Interaction  of  competition  In  the  mar- 
ketplace does  not  necessarily  result  In  fair 


and  reasonable  sales  prices,  particularly  on 
sophisticated  equipment  such  as  computers 
and  other  articles  produced  by  industries 
that  may  not  have  a  well  established  com- 
petitive marketplace  price  base.  If  procure- 
ments of  these  items  are  in  fact  made  under 
noncompetitive  conditions,  these  procure- 
ments could  yield  excessive  profits.  For  this 
reason,  there  seems  to  be  little  basis  for  de- 
fending the  commercial  article  exemptions. 

I  support  that  conclusion.  What  is  the 
justification  for  not  reporting  profits  on 
defense  sales  to  the  Renegotiation 
Board?  If  the  profits  on  this  "exempt" 
business  are  reasonable  and  fair,  there 
should  be  no  objection  to  providing  the 
information  on  the  part  of  the  contrac- 
tors. If  the  profits,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  "exempt"  business  are  excessive,  then 
we  ought  to  know  about  it  and  appro- 
priate refunds  ought  to  be  made. 

A  third  class  of  exemptions  are  for 
excess  profits  under  $80,000.  The  ration- 
ale for  this  exemption  is  that,  due  to  the 
subjective  nature  of  the  renegotiation 
process,  the  amount  of  excessive  profits 
cannot  be  precisely  determined.  There- 
fore, unless  the  "excessive"  profits  are 
above  a  specified  minimum  amount,  the 
Board  will  not  attempt  to  collect  a  re- 
fund. 

In  1954  the  amount  below  which  ex- 
cessive profits  would  not  be  collected  was 
raised  to  $40,000  for  contractors  and 
$10,000  for  manufacturers,  agents,  and 
brokers.  These  minimums  were  raised 
by  the  Board  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  $80,000 
for  contractors  and  $20,000  for  manu- 
facturers, agents,  and  brokers.  The  justi- 
fication for  this  action  was.  according 
to  the  Board,  that  the  increase  was  nec- 
essary to  refiect  infiationarj-  trends  and 
to  assist  and  protect  small  businesses. 

Because  of  the.se  categories  of  exemp- 
tions, about  one-third  of  defense  pro- 
curement sales  from  1961  to  1970  were 
not  subject  to  renegotiation,  according 
to  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee.  It  should  be  recalled  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  competitively 
awarded  contracts.  We  are  speaking  here 
of  negotiated  contracts.  And  what  the 
facts  show  is  that  negotiated  contract 
awards  which  escape  the  renegotiation 
process  as  a  result  of  the  exemptions 
have  ranged  from  almost  $12  billion  in 
1964  to  nearly  $30  billion  in  1969. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Board  s  recent 
ruling,  the  proportion  of  negotiated  de- 
fense sales  that  will  escape  renegotiation 
will  undoubtedly  gi-ow  larger.  GAO  esti- 
mates that  excess  profit  determinations 
totaling  $1.6  million  mL^de  in  fi.scal  year 
1972  would  not  have  been  made  had  the 
$80,000  minimum  profit  exemption  been 
in  effect  that  year. 

ABSENCE    OF    OBJECTIVE    STANDARDS 

The  Board's  rationale  for  the  profit 
exemption  exposes  another  serious  short- 
coming in  the  Renegotiation  Act.  There 
is  1*0  definition  in  the  statute  which  per- 
mits the  Board  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  precision  whether  profits  are 
excessive.  Instead,  the  act  provides  a 
series  of  guidelines  which  are  supposed 
to  aid  the  Board  in  its  determinations. 
The  guidelines,  upon  examination,  turn 
out  to  be  mostly  a  loose  collection  of  .sub- 
jective, nonquantifiable  factors. 

The  factors  include  the  contractor's 
efficiency,  the  reasonableness  of  costs  and 


profits,  the  contractor's  net  w-orth,  the 
extent  of  risk  assumed,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  contribution  to  the  defense  ef- 
fort the  character  of  business,  and  a  final 
catch-all  guideline  consisting  of  "such 
other  factors  the  consideration  of  which 
the  public  interest  and  fair  and  equitable 
dealing  may  require." 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  these  factors, 
with  the  exception  of  the  determination 
of  net  worth,  are  highly  subjective  in  na- 
ture. To  say  that  the  method  employed 
by  the  Board  in  determining  what  is  ex- 
cess and  what  is  not  excess  is  imprecise 
is  putting  it  mildly. 

This  shotgun  approach  to  the  defini- 
tion of  excessive  profits  is  most  unsatis- 
factory. It  may  have  been  necessary  and 
the  best  that  could  be  developed  20  years 
ago  or  more,  when  renegotiation  was 
relatively  new.  To  continue  renegotiation 
under  such  vague  standards  is  unfair  to 
both  the  contractors  and  the  public.  It  is 
time  to  establish  a  more  precise  and  ob- 
jective definition  of  excessive  profits. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  deter- 
minations of  excessive  profits,  under  such 
loose  standards  as  exist  today,  would  vary 
so  widely  that  no  pattern  reflecting  ad- 
herence to  any  standard  would  be  dis- 
cernable.  That  is  exactly  the  case  today. 
And  that  explains  why  the  profits  on  net 
worth  of  contractors  range  as  high  as 
1,900  percent,  even  after  refunds  are 
made. 

In  my  judgment,  the  measurement  of 
profit  rates  ought  to  be  related  much 
more  closely  than  it  is  today  with  the  net 
worth  of  individual  firms.  This,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  earlier,  is  the  most  accept- 
able method  of  determining  profitability 
employed  by  economists  and  business- 
men. I  should  point  out,  here  that  Federal 
statistics  show  that  average  profits  on 
stockholders'  equity,  a  measure  that 
closely  approximates  net  worth,  for  all 
manufacturing  firms  ranges  from  18  to 
20  percent  per  year.  Certainly,  there  are 
types  of  contracts  for  which  net  worth 
would  not  be  a  good  measure.  For  ex- 
ample, a  contractor  who  operates  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned plant  and  who  has  a  very 
small  or  no  capital  investment  of  his  own 
should  not  have  his  profits  determined  as 
a  return  on  net  worth  or  capital  invest- 
ment. For  such  contracts  a  different 
measure  would  have  to  be  developed  and 
there  are  probably  other  exceptions.  But 
for  most  negotiated  defense  contracts, 
return  on  net  worth  would  be  the  most 
acceptable  measure. 

CONTRACTORS    CAN    AVERAGE    PROFITS 

Finally,  the  policy  of  allowing  contrac- 
tors to  average  profits  on  all  renegotiable 
sales  for  each  fiscal  year  permits  a  num- 
ber of  abuses  and  inequities.  Contrac- 
tors can  charge  the  Government  high 
prices  on  one  type  of  contract  and  then 
offset  these  high  prices  with  lower  prices 
on  another  type  of  contract.  If  a  con- 
tractor has  several  different  types  of 
products  he  is  selling  to  the  Government, 
he  can  make  high  and  excessive  profits  on 
one  type  of  product  and  offset  those  ex- 
cessive profits  with  low  profits  on  an- 
other type  of  product.  This  is  not  the  way 
profits  are  negotiated  when  they  are 
awarded  by  the  Defense  Department, 
and  this  is  not  the  way  the  system  is  sup- 
posed to  work.  A  contractor  should  not 
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receive  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  on 
any  individual  Government  contract,  in 
my  judgment. 

Under  the  present  system,  we  have 
created  an  incentive  for  contractors  to 
charge  the  Government  with  excessive 
profits.  Contractors  who  want  to  buy  in 
to  new  defense  product  lines  are  encour- 
aged to  do  so  by  the  policy  that  permits 
them  to  average  their  profits.  A  con- 
tractor who  knows  he  can  average  his 
profits  can  underbid  his  competitors,  take 
moderate  profits  or  even  losses  on  new 
business  which  can  then  be  averaged  with 
his  old  business  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
escape  excess  profit  determinations.  This 
is  a  particular  advantage  for  the  large 
conglomerate  corporation  which  has  nu- 
merous subsidiaries  and  divisions  and 
produces  unrelated  defense  products. 

The  policy  of  averaging  profits  is  also 
an  incentive  for  defense  firms  to  merge 
with  other  companies.  A  company  that 
may  be  making  low  profits  on  defense 
work  could  be  considered  an  attractive 
acquisition  by  another  firm  which  is 
making  high  profits  because  the  profits 
of  both  companies  can  be  averaged  when 
they  are  merged. 

In  the  GAO  Investigation  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  several  instances  were 
noted  in  which  consolidated  filings  by 
defense  firms  were  advantageous  to  those 
firms.  In  one  case,  a  contractor  reported 
sales  and  profit  figures  for  four  affiliated 
companies  engaged  in  ship  repair,  tug 
and  barge  charter,  oceanographic  instru- 
ment sales,  and  dredging  operations.  The 
profit  rates  of  the  four  firms  ranged  from 
minus  5.8  percent  to  44.6  percent.  When 
the  profits  were  consolidated  for  the  four 
affiliated  companies,  they  averaged  out  to 
a  profit  rate  of  19.2  percent  based  on 
sales.  The  Board  determined  that  the 
contractor  had  earned  excessive  profits 
totaling  $275,000.  But,  according  to  GAO, 
had  the  Board  been  required  to  consider 
the  company  which  made  44.6  percent 
profits  on  sales  separately,  the  excessive 
profit  determination  would  have  been 
substantially  greater. 

In  my  judgment,  renegotiable  sales 
should  be  classified  according  to  individ- 
ual product  lines,  and  renegotiation 
should  be  based  on  the  product  line  sales, 
rather  than  on  total  company  sales. 

NEED  FOR  SENATE  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  attempting 
to  indicate  why  I  believe  there  are  weak- 
nesses in  the  Renegotiation  Act.  what 
the  major  weaknesses  are.  and  how  I 
would  propose  to  strengthen  the  law.  I 
do  not  presume  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  renegotiation.  I  do  know  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  renegotiation 
of  defense  end  defense-related  contracts 
is  as  imnortant  today  as  it  was  more  than 
20_years  ago  when  the  law  was  enacted. 
Indeed,  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  defense 
budget  today  and  of  defense  contracting, 
and  the  fact  that  defense  spending  is 
projected  to  increase  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  renegotiation  is  more  impor- 
tant today  than  ever  before. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the  basic 
and  primary  purpose  of  renegotiation 
is,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  "the  elim- 
ination of  excessive  profits  from  con- 
tracts made  with  the  United  States,  and 


from  related  subcontracts"  in  the  course 
of  the  national  defense  program.  That 
declaration  of  national  policy  has  never 
been  changed,  and  it  needs  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  when  Congress  extends 
the  Renegotiation  Act.  as  it  has  10 
times  in  the  past,  it  reiterates  the  origi- 
nal declaration  of  national  policy. 

But  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  pur- 
pose assigned  by  Congress  to  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  is  being  fully  accom- 
plished. I  believe  we  can  do  much  better 
and  that  in  order  to  do  so.  it  is  necessary 
to  plug  the  loopholes  in  the  law  and  re- 
move the  legislative  hamstrings  that 
have  been  placed  on  the  Board.  For  this 
reason.  Congress  needs  to  thoroughly  in- 
quire into  the  operation  and  activities  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
hold  extensive  hearings  on  this  matter 
in  the  near  future. 

I  have  indicated  some  of  the  changes 
I  would  like  to  see  made  in  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act.  In  addition  to  strengthen- 
ing the  law.  Congress  ought  also  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
upgrade  the  status  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  itself.  An  agency  whose  life  needs 
to  be  extended  by  congressional  action 
every  2  years  does  not  operate  under  the 
most  ideal  conditions.  For  example,  some 
employees  object  to  the  uncertainties  of 
such  existence  and  it  makes  it  difficult  to 
recruit  and  retain  competent  professional 
personnel.  The  solution  would  seem  to 
be  to  make  the  Board  permanent  so  that 
it  can  do  its  work  without  the  threat  of 
being  terminated  every  2  years.  It  might 
also  be  desirable  to  transform  the  Board 
into  an  independent  agency  whose  mem- 
bers, or  some  of  whose  members,  would 
be  selected  by  Congress  and  given  fixed 
terms. 

Such  proposals  and  others  need  to  be 
fully  considered  by  the  Senate  and  I 
look  forward  to  a  comprehensive  and 
searching  Senate  inquiry  in  the  coming 
months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  27, 1973. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Housing   and 
Urban  Development,  Space,  Science.  Vet- 
erans Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S. 
Senate. 
Dear  Bill:  Reference  is  made  to  your  press 
release  dated  May  15,   1973,  on  the  subject 
of   excessive   profits   as   determined    by   the 
Renegotiation  Board.   We  made  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  data  you  received  and  compared 
it   with   the   data   we   obtained   during   our 
examination  of  the  Board. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  column 
in  your  press  release  entitled  "Amount  of 
Excessive  Profits  Refunded"  actually  shows 
"Amount  of  Excessive  Profit  Determinations." 
The  amount  of  excessive  profits  that  may 
have  been  refunded  to  date.  In  connection 
with  the  Board's  FY  1972  determinations.  Is 
unlikely  to  exceed  $13.4  million  or  about  30 
percent  of  the  amount  shown  In  that  col- 
umn. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Board  made  178 
excessive  profits  determinations  totaling  $43.9 
million.  Federal  and  State  Income  tax  credits 


reduced  the  maximum  amount  available  for 
collection  to  $20.8  million.  We  did  not  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  $20  8  million  has 
actually  been  refunded  to  date. 

Refunds  would  not  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  excessive  profits  determina- 
tions appealed  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  Forty- 
seven  of  the  above  determinations  amount- 
ing to  $15.6  million  were  appealed.  This  re- 
duces the  Board's  gross  determinations  for 
collection  purposes  from  $43.9  million  to 
$28.3  million.  By  applying  the  overall  rate  of 
47.4  percent  of  the  Board's  gross  determina- 
tions that  Is  available  for  collection  ($20.8 
$43.9)  to  the  $28.3  mUllon.  we  estimate  that 
only  $13.4  million  would  have  been  refunded 
to   date. 

In  our  report  to  the  Congress  "The  Opera- 
tions and  Activities  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board."  B-163520  dated  May  9,  1973.  we 
made  the  following  recommendations  to  the 
Board: 

1.  Develop  guidelines  to  show  specifically 
how  the  statutory  factors  are  to  be  applied 
and  weighted  and  include  in  files  adequate 
documentation  on  the  rationale  for  decisions. 

2.  Give  greater  consideration  in  making  ex- 
cessive profit  determinations  to  the  rate  of 
return  on  capital  employed  In  generating  re- 
negotiable sales  and  use  Industry  averages  to 
provide  for  more  objective  and  broader  based 
analyses, 

3.  Assign  filings  with  seemingly  reasonable 
profits  selectively  (especially  in  borderline 
cases)  to  the  regional  boards  to  insure  that 
such  contractors  are  not  escaping  excessive 
profit  determinations  because  inaccurate 
data  was  submitted. 

4.  Establish  liaison  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Board  of  Contract  Appeals  and  other 
claims  settlement  review  groups  to  insure 
that  contractors  are  reporting  accurate  data 
on  pending  and  paid  claims,  and 

5.  Consider  forwarding  to  procurement  ac- 
tivities data  on  excessive  profit  determina- 
tions and  on  the  Board's  analyses  of  such 
determinations. 

In  subsequent  reviews  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  we  plat:  to  determine  the  actions 
the  Board  takes  on  our  recommendations.  In 
addition,  we  are  planning  the  following  work 
in  co:inection  with  the  renegotiation  process. 

1.  Examine  on  a  selective  basis  the  reasons 
why  excessive  profits  were  realized  by  con- 
tractors and  whether  the  excessive  profits  are 
attributable  to  weaknesses  in  the  procure- 
ment procedures  of  the  agencies  that  awarded 
the  contracts. 

2.  Determine  whether  the  voluntary  re- 
funds and  price  reductions  the  Board  an- 
nually reports  to  the  Congress  (a)  are  truly 
voluntary  or  required  by  the  contract,  (bi 
were  actually  made  to  the  Government  or 
otherwise  benefitted  the  Government  and 
(c)  could  be  attributed  to  the  threat  of  re- 
negotiation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  Staats, 
Comptroller  General. 

of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  amendment,  and  wish  to  say 
that  this  has  been  a  veiy,  very  serious 
problem  for  the  committee.  Every  time 
they  come  in  and  ask  for  more  money, 
I  have  questioned  them  very  closely  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  were  asking  for 
enough,  because  in  this  category  every 
dollar  we  invest  in  personnel  and  in  ef- 
fective work  will  redound  back  to  the 
Government  in  thousands  of  dollars.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  rather  generous 
in  this  area,  because  where  excessive 
profits  have  been  made,  money  should 
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be  returned  to  the  Treasuiy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  For  years  he  handled  this 
appropriation.  Just  in  the  last  few 
months  I  have  been  handling  it.  and  I 
have  become  aware,  as  the  Senator  has 
been  for  many  years,  of  the  possibilities 
of  increasing  our  revenues  by  prDViding 
greater  equity,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
curing a  repayment  to  the  Government 
of  excessive  profits. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  mana- 
ger of  the  bill  will  accept  tho  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise.  I  am  happy  to  50  along 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esiient.  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  navs  on  passage 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  PROXMIRE  ' . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7445. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  entitled.  "The  Operations 
and  Activities  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board"  dated  May  9,  1973.  This  report 
gives  a  comprehensive  and  much-needed 
review  of  the  work  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  in  its  determinations  of  exce.ssive 
profits  from  defen.se  and  space  contracts 
and  related  subcontracts. 

The  Select  Small  Easiness  Committee 
has  for  some  time  been  interested  in  the 
Renegotiation  Board  in  its  review  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  with  small  busine.s.ses. 
The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
bears  out  the  fact  that  much  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  board  concerns  .small 
business.  The  Comptroller  General 
found  that  primarily  it  was  the  small 
firms  with  total  sales  below  SIO  million 
doing  the  bulk  01  their  busine.ss  with  the 
Government  that  were  hit  with  excessive 
profit  determinations.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons found  for  excessive  profit  deter- 
minations falling  on  small  busine.ss  was 
that  large  business  is  able  to  average  its 
profits  among  companies  of  common 
control.  Furthermore,  many  large  com- 
panies produce  articles  or  services  that 
may  be  exempt  from  renegotiation. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  th.Tt  an  excerpt  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  report  dealing  precisely 
with  this  aspect  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
Profile  on  Firms  Making  Exce.ssive  PRorrrs 

We  analyzed  the  firms  which  made  exces- 
sive profits  In  fiscal  years  1970-72  to  deter- 
mine their  most  common  characteristics  The 
results  of  our  analysis  are  shown  below. 

Chrracterlstlcs:  Percent  of  total 

Renegotiable  profits: 

Below   $800.000 65 

Over   $800.000 35 

Renegotiable  sales  to  total  sales: 

Under   50'. 25 

50'T-    to  75'. 18 

Over    75'; 57 


Total  sale.s:  Percent  0/  total 

Below  $5  million 57 

$5  million  to  $10  million 20 

SIO  million  to  «25  million 12 

Over  $25  million 10 

Renegotiable  sales: 

Below  $5  million 75 

$5  million  to  $10  million 16 

$10  million  to  $25  million 6 

Over  $25  million 3 

Total  capital: 

Below   $500.000 28 

$500,000  to  $1  million 20 

$1  million  to  $5  million 34 

Over  $5  million 18 

Our  analysis  sliowed  that  primarily  small 
tirms  were  found  to  have  made  excessive 
profits:  they  had  total  sales  1  renegotiable 
and  nonrenegotiable)  of  below  $10  million, 
renegotiable  sales  01  below  $5  million,  total 
capital  below  $5  million,  and  the  bulk  of 
their  business  was  with  the  Government. 
The  Board  rarely  found  the  largest  defense 
contractors  to  have  made  excessive  profits 
Because  most  of  the  firms  were  either  small 
or  medium  size,  the  producers  of  major 
weapon  system-,  do  not  seem  to  be  the  con- 
tractors making  excessive  profits.  Rather, 
many  of  the  contractor  making  exce.ssive 
profits  were  producers  of  relatively  low- 
technology  products,  such  as  ordnanca  or 
textile  products 

Prime  contract  sales  accounted  for  about 
82  percent  of  the  total  renegotiable  sales. 
and  subcontract  sales  accounted  for  the  bal- 
ance. About  70  percent  of  the  prime  contract 
sales  were  under  fixed-price  contracts.  We 
were  tmable  to  determine  whether  the  ex- 
cessive profits  were  made  primarily  under 
iicotiated  or  formally  advertised  contracts. 
However,  a  law  tirni  which  reprc.=:ents  con- 
tractors against  which  excessive  profit  de- 
terminations have  been  made  told  us  that 
about  60  to  70  percent  of  its  clients'  rene- 
gotiable sales  were  inider  formally  adver- 
tised contracts. 

In  part,  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  exces- 
sive profit  determinations  among  major  de- 
fense contractors  may  be  the  averaging  of 
profits  for  companies  under  common  con- 
trol. (See  p  37).  Further,  many  large  com- 
panies produce  articles  or  services  that  mav 
be  exempt  from  renegotiation,  e.g.  com- 
puters and  peripheral  equipment,  aluminum 
and  alumniuin  alloys,  textile  fabrics,  refined 
petroleum  products,  automobile  and  aircraft 
tire.s,  steel,  semiconductors,  photographic 
film,  pharmaceuticals,  and  aircraft  communi- 
cation and  navigation  equipment.' 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  nub  of 
the  report  is  that  the  Renegotiation  Act 
is  essentially  the  "Renegotiation  of 
Small  Business  Act."  for  it  i.s  small  busi- 
ness that  is  being  subjected  to  renego- 
tiation more  than  non.smnll  business. 

This  fact  IS  particularly  disturbing  be- 
cau.se  the  Renegotiation  Board  has  taken 
the  position  of  refusing,  to  recognize  that 
the  small  busine.ss  policy  of  Congress  as 
found  in  section  2'ai  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  applicable  to  its  proceedings. 
It  has  rejected  the  amendment  to  the 
Renegotiation  Board  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion which  would  have  given  recognition 
to  this  policy. 

The  Small  Business  Act  sought  to 
create  conditions  whereby  small  business 
concerns  would  be  a  more  viable  part  of 
the  economic  structure — and  so 
strengthen  the  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  particularly  in  the  area 
of  Government  procurement. 


'  The  Operations  and  Artivities  of  the  Re- 
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The  Renegotiation  Act  was  and  is  di- 
rected at  the  recapture  of  exce.ssive 
profits  resulting  from  imperfections  in 
the  competitive  free  enterprise  system 
that  are  caused  by  the  nonexistence  of 
a  free  competitive  market. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has 
ascertained  situations  where  small  con- 
cerns that  are  in  direct  competition  with 
large  businesses  in  the  proucurement  of 
the  same  item  by  competitive  market 
processes  are  being  penalized  by  the 
manner  of  the  application  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act. 

What  has  occurred  is  that  the  more 
efficient  small  business  by  competitive 
proce.sses  is  awarded  a  firm  fixed  price 
contract.  Because  of  its  greater  efficiency, 
it  makes  a  greater  profit,  per  unit  sold, 
than  the  large  business  competitors.  Or. 
in  an  unusual  case  the  profits  of  the  large 
business  are  not  'renegotiated,"  or  if  re- 
negotiated is  required  to  refund  less  per 
unit  than  the  more  efficient  small  busi- 
ness concern. 

The  result  is  that  the  Renegotiation 
Act  is  used  as  a  tool  whereby  the  more 
efficient  small  business  is  required  to  re- 
fund profits  so  that  its  "per  unit  selling 
price"  to  the  Government  is  less  than 
the  "per  unit  selling  price''  received  by 
the  less  efficient  large  btisiness. 

While  I  support  the  policy  laid  down  in 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  195L  which  is 
furthered  in  H.R.  4775  now  being  consid- 
ered. I  urge  the  Board  to  reexamine  the 
effect  of  this  policy  on  small  business.  It 
surely  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  for 
the  burden  of  renegotation  to  rest  more 
heavily  and  inequitably  on  small  busi- 
ness. I  would  hope  that  the  Renegotiation 
Board  in  its  deliberations  would  give 
earnest  consideration  to  the  points  we 
have  rai.<-.ed  in  our  comments  about  the 
factual  situation  focused  on  by  the 
Comptroller  General's  report.  I  suppoit 
enactment  of  this  legislation  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
its  distinguished  chairman  'Mr.  Long) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  order  to  be  en- 
gro.ssed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iH.R.  7445  >  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalf  ' .  The  bill  having  reev 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall 
it  pa.ss?  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr. 
Abourezk>  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy  • .  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel',  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  tMr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  (Mr.  Humphrey^  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Wil- 
liams '  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Clark  * .  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  'Mr.  Biden>.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Magnuson'.  the  Sen- 


ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Spark- 
man)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  ab.sent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark  > .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr. 
Graved,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson  > .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams' 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Bellmon  ) . 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong  i  .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  i  . 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
ScoTT).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
•  Mr.  Cotton  I  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Griffin  < .  the  Senator  from  New  'Vork 
(Mr.  Javits'.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure).  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  ( Mr.  Roth  >  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Percy  » . 
the  Senator  from  'Virginia  (Mr.  Scott), 
and  the  Senator  from  'Vermont  'Mr. 
STAFFORD!  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits  > .  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Scott  1 .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond I  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  74. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 74 

Aiken 

Eai.:Ieton 

Metcalf 

.Mien 

Eastland 

Monciale 

Baker 

Ervin 

Montova 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Moss 

Bavh 

FulbriLTht 

Muskie 

Beall 

Guruev 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bible 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Brock 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bucklev 

Hathawav 

Pell 

Burdick 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Bvrd. 

Rollings 

Randolph 

Harry  F., 

,  Jr.     Hruska 

Ribicoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  HudcllPston 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Schweiker 

Case 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Church 

Johnston 

Svminijton 

Cook 

Lonu' 

Taft 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Tower 

Dole 

McCIellan 

Tunney 

Domenjci 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Dominick 

Mclniyre 
NAYS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

.\bo\irezk 

GrifBn 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Scott.  Pa. 

Bentsen 

Humphrev 

Scott.  Va. 

Biden 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Fong 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Williams 

Gravel 

Percy 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  7445)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long. 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  Curtis  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5452*  to 
extend  and  make  technical  corrections 
to  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act  of  1966.  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  8152  >  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  im- 
prove law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justi(2e.  and  for  other  purposes:  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Ropino.  Mr.  Con- 
YERs.  Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Ms. 
Jordan.  Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son. Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Sandman.  Mr. 
Dennis,  and  Mr.  Fish  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion I  H.J.  Res.  636 1  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 
and  for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Whit- 
ten.  Mr.  SiKES.  Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Bo- 
LANTi,  Mr,  Flood.  Mr.  Cederberg.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr.  Shriver 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  CONFEREES   ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  636 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F^lbright) 
be  substituted  for  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
as  a  conferee  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
636.  The  Senator  from  Washington  will 
not  be  here  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
also  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire  iMr.  Cotton'  who  is  named  as  one 
of  the  conferees  in  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 636  last  night  will  not  be  here  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Stevens  )  by  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  because  a 
number  of  Senators  are  interested  and 
want  to  get  away.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  he  has  in  store  for  us  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  act- 
ing Republican  leader.  I  make  the  follow- 
ing request. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  CERTAIN  INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  ol  Calendar  No.  257. 
H.R.  8825.  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  stated  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill  I  H.R.  8825)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  t-'rban 
Development:  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  e:\ecutive 
.agencies,  boards,  commissions,  ar.d  corpora- 
tions for  'he  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1974.  and   for  other  purpo-es. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator" 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  tiie  Committee 
on  Appropriations  v\ith  amendments. 


PROGRAM  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  we  have  about  12  or  13 
unobjected  to  items  which  we  will  take 
up  later  in  the  day.  Tiieie  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  conference  reports  which  will 
come  before  both  Houses  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  Rollcalls  will  be  of  10 
minutes'  duraiion  from  now  on.  except 
for  final  passage  of  any  bill,  which  will 
be  15  minutes 

We  hope  with  luck  and  .some  tenacity 
to  get  out  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  CERTAIN  INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  th.e  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R.  8825'  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  tlie  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  for 
space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain 
other  independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  and  corporations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  Jon  Steinberg 
and  Louise  Ringwalt  may  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  8825  privilege  of  the  floor 
may  be  granted  to  Richard  Allnutt, 
Charles  Lombard,  and  Mary  Jane  Due. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tyler  Craig  and 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Koester  may  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Rod  Solomon  may  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
handling  the  appropriation  bill  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  administra- 
tive assistant,  Howard  Shuman  and 
my  legislative  assistant.  Tom  van  der 
Voort,  may  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
pendine;  measure,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends appropriations  of  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  of  $19,011,241,063.  This 
'  sum  is  $393,788,063  above  the  budget  es- 
timate. S59. 712.937  under  the  amount 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  and  $1,852,- 
449  9*^7  less  than  the  amount  made  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1973.  We  have  appro- 
priated less  than  last  year. 

I  hasten  to  point  out.  however,  that 
the  committee  received  budget  estimates 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  total- 
int;  S260  million,  of  which  $75  million 
was  for  the  model  cities  programs  and 
$185  million  for  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. The  committee  was  advised  by 
telephone  that  the  OMB  concurred  in 
these  estimates  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Secretary,  but  the  committee 
was  told  there  would  be  no  ofHclal  esti- 
mate coming  from  the  President  for 
these  amounts.  If  this  $260  million  were 
made  part  of  the  official  estimates,  the 
committee  recommendations  would  then 
be  $133,788,063  above  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

In  title  I  of  the  bill,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3,095,903,000,  which  sum 
is  $417,810,000  above  the  budget  estimate 
but  $69,402,000  below  the  House  allow- 
ance. The  committee  has  concurred  with 
the  House,  and  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $600  million  for  the  urban 
renewal  programs  and  $150  million  for 
the  model  cities  program.  In  these  two 
programs  the  committee  sum  is  $612.- 
500,000  over  the  estimated  amount.  The 
committee  has  also  allowed  the  full 
budget  estimate  for  the  comnrehensive 
planning  grants  of  $110  mil'ion.  which 
sum  is  $85  million  above  the  amount 
recommended  in  the  House  bill. 

Other  reductions  in  the  HUD  budget 
include  minor  cuts  in  the  various  sal- 
aries and  expenses  accounts,  and  con- 


sist of  concurrence  in  House  reductions 
made  in  these  appropriation  items  and 
the  denial  of  the  amount  for  pay  in- 
creases for  fiscal  1974  that  was  included 
in  the  HUD  budget.  The  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  have  not  included 
the  item  for  pay  increases  in  their  budg- 
ets for  fiscal  1974.  There  is  no  reason 
to  make  the  HUD  budget  an  exception; 
thus,  I  felt  that  HUD  should  be  put 
on  a  par  with  the  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment and  be  required  to  absorb  the 
pay  increases  applicable  to  fiscal  year 
1974. 

In  title  n  of  the  bill  for  the  space 
programs  the  committee  has  concurred 
with  the  House  by  recommending  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,194  miUion  for  re- 
search and  development,  which  is  a  re- 
duction of  $3  million  below  the  budget 
estimate.  Within  the  total  appropria- 
tion of  $2,194  million  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  committee  expects  NASA 
to  carry  out.  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  House  re- 
port concemi-.e,'  allocation  of  funds  to 
various  programs.  In  particular,  the 
committee  recommends  that  NASA  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  launch  the  second 
Earth  resources  technology  satellite — 
ERTS-B — as  early  as  possible  if  ERTS-1 
encounters  a  major  system  failure,  and 
replace  the  capability  of  the  fl.ving  lab- 
orator>'  "Galileo."  the  Convair  990 
which  was  destroyed  in  an  accident  in 
April  12.  1973.  The  committee  also  rec- 
ommends that  NASA  provide  the  funds, 
within  the  total  appropriation:  First,  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  explore  and  dem- 
onstrate options  for  energy  generation 
and  management  using  NASA-developed 
technologies;  second,  to  expand  its  jet 
engine  noise  reduction  program  to  in- 
clude refan  work  on  the  JT3D  jet  en- 
gines used  on  707  and  DC-8  aircraft; 
third,  to  continue  development  of  the 
Questol  research  aircraft;  fourth,  to  in- 
crease efforts  in  the  technology  utiliza- 
tion program  and  continue  research  in 
nuclear  power  and  propulsion;  and  fifth, 
to  continue  the  advanced  supersonic 
technology  program  at  a  level  not  to  ex- 
ceed $11,700,000,  specifically  including 
continued  research  in  propulsion  tech- 
nology, encompassing  noise  reduction, 
pollution  reduction,  reduced  fuel  con- 
sumption, and  stratospheric  emission 
experiments,  and  in  aerodynamics  tech- 
nology, encompassing  aerodynamic  effi- 
ciency and  sonic  boom  studies. 

For  the  construction  of  facilities  of 
the  space  agency  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $101,100,- 
000,  which  is  $10,900,000  below  the  budg- 
et estimate  but  $13,300,000  above  the 
sum  contained  in  the  House  bill.  The 
House  reduced  the  funds  for  "construc- 
tion of  orbiter  landing  facilities,  John 
F.  Kennedy  Space  Center"  by  $20.9  to 
$7.3  million.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $17.3  million  for  this  project  to 
permit  NASA  to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way  with  the  first  increment  of  the  re- 
quired work.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
full  amount  of  $9.51  million  is  included 
in  the  bill  for  NASA  to  proceed  with  the 
"modification  of  manufacturing  and 
final  assembly  facilities  for  external 
tanks,  Michoud  Assembly  Facility." 


This  is  $3.3  million  above  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  House  for  this  item. 
If  it  is  discovered  as  the  year  progresses 
that  additional  funds  are  needed  for  the 
orbiter  landing  facilities,  the  committee 
recommends  that  such  funds  be  made 
available  through  temporary  adjust- 
ments within  the  amount  appropriated 
and  available  unobligated  balances. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  respect  to  the 
space  program,  I  am  just  curious  as  to 
what  the  view  of  the  Senator  is  as  to  the 
relative  priority  of  space  as  compared 
with  any  other  activities.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor makes  a  deliberate  decision  on  the 
significance  of  the  space  program? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ask- 
ing for  my  individual  view? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  or  the  com- 
mittee's. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  difference. 
The  view  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  that  the  space  program  should  have 
a  lower  priority.  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
reduce  the  funds  in  the  authorization 
bill,  which  failed  by  a  better  than  2-to-l 
vote.  I  tried  in  the  Space  Committee  to 
knock  out  the  Space  Shuttle.  I  was  un- 
successful. I  may  say  I  was  overwhelm- 
ingly unsuccessful. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  clear  that  we 
could  not  win  in  the  full  committee.  I 
discussed  this  matter  yesterday  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
who  has  been  the  leading  exponent  of 
eliminating  the  Space  Shuttle.  He  agreed 
with  me  that  it  would  be  a  futile  effort 
to  try  it  on  the  floor,  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time.  We  agreed  that,  imless 
someone  else  wanted  to  bring  it  up,  we 
would  not  bring  it  up.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  indicate 
they  have  no  desire  to  reduce  the  NASA 
appropriations.  So,  on  that  basis,  and  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  did  the  other  day, 
we  concluded  there  is  no  chance  tn 
change  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  curious  to 
me  about  this  is  that  normally  the  Sen- 
ate is  usually  very  responsible.  This  is 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Senate 
figure  goes  above  that  of  the  House  by 
$13  million.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  power 
of  the  space  lobby  in  the  Senate,  as 
opposed  to  the  House.  Normally  they 
function  very  well  in  the  House.  The 
military  normally  are  more  powerful  in 
the  House  than  in  the  Senate.  Here  they 
are  more  powerful  in  the  Senate.  It 
makes  me  wonder. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  fairness,  this  is 
a  program  that  was  reduced  sharply  in 
the  past  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  does  the  com- 
mittee go  above  the  House  figure?  Is 
there  any  particular  reason  for  it?  We 
make  all  these  general  statements  of 
responsibility  here  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  justify  the  President's  accusa- 
tion that  we  are  a  spendthrift  body.  All 
that  goes  by  the  boards  when  it  gets 
down  to  specifics.  These  are  statements 
made  only  for  general  publication,  but 


are  not  to  be  applied  in  any  specific 
manner. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  went  over  the 
House  figure,  because  the  decision  of  the 
subcommittee  was,  over  the  objections 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  we  should  proceed  with  certain  con- 
struction; that  it  was  orderly;  that  it 
would  save  money  in  the  long  nm;  that 
it  was  inevitable;  that  we  would  have  to 
do  it  if  we  were  going  to  have  a  manned 
space  program.  The  construction  pri- 
marily is  to  take  place  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  There  was  also  some  in 
Mississippi,  but  primarily  it  was  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor shares  my  views  about  the  priority 
of  this  program.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  are  not  able  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Perhaps  in  another  year  we  may 
do  it  in  another  way.  I  think  this  is  a 
program  that  should  be  placed,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  in  a  somewhat  different 
priority — in  my  view,  a  lower  priority. 
This  year  we  do  not  have  the  fiscal  dis- 
cipline; we  may  have  it  next  year  when 
we  adopt  a  different  system — I  hope  we 
will — of  determining  our  priorities.  I 
know  we  cannot  reduce  it  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  President  has 
appointed  a  czar  for  the  energy  field, 
showing  the  concern  we  all  have  with  the 
energy  problem.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
gasoline.  Farmers  are  without  gas  in  some 
areas.  Yet  we  are  providing  only  about 
$5  million  for  research  and  development 
in  the  conversion  of  oil  shale.  This  is  a 
most  important  aspect  of  the  whole  en- 
ergy problem  which  is  acute  and  affects 
millions  of  people.  But  for  this  program 
we  spend  only  one  one-hundredth  of 
what  we  spend  on  the  space  program.  It 
seems  inconceivable  that  we  do  nothing 
about  research  in  the  gasification  of  coal 
or  on  research  and  development  or  to 
supply  oil  or  to  build  refineries 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  in  fairness,  in 
the  NASA  budget  there  is  money  to  carry 
out  a  program  to  explore  and  demon- 
strate opftions  for  energy  generation 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Solar  energy? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Solar  energy.  That  is 
a  very  real  option. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  of  a  very 
low  priority  in  terms  of  meeting  our  im- 
mediate needs — it  is  in  the  same  class 
with  nuclear  fusion.  While  they  may  be 
valuable  in  meeting  future  energy  re- 
quirements, there  is  nothing  as  impor- 
tant in  the  short  run  as  the  development 
and  use  of  coal  and  shale.  I  disagree  that 
solar  energy  is  of  great  near-term  prior- 
ity. We  spend  more  on  solar  energy  re- 
search than  we  do  on  coal  research.  It 
seems  to  me  an  absurdity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  the  National 
Science  Foundation  the  committee  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $574,600.- 
000,  which  is  $8  million  below  the  sum 
estimated  and  $10  million  above  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  House.  The 
committee  has  directed  that  this  reduc- 
tion be  applied  to  the  research  incentives 
program. 

For  the  Selective  Service  System  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $35  million,  which  is  $20  million 


below  the  budget  estimate  and  $12,500,- 
000  less  than  the  sum  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

This  Senator  felt  we  should  simply 
provide  enough  money  to  wind  up  and 
end  the  Selective  Service  System  since 
the  administration  has  made  it  clear  it 
is  not  going  to  use  it  this  year,  at  least, 
and  since  a  voluntary  army  is  the  policy 
of  both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. However,  under  the  circiun- 
stances,  the  committee  felt  we  do  not 
have  power  to  repeal  the  law',  so  we 
should  provide  enough  so  that  we  would 
have  enough  money  so  the  Selective 
Service  System  could  continue  at  a  min- 
imum level. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  in  just 
a  minute. 

While  the  committee  does  not  recom- 
mend a  termination  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  at  this  time,  because  it 
feels  that  this  should  be  a  matter  han- 
dled in  the  ordinary*  legislative  process, 
it  has  nevertheless  included  a  proviso 
in  the  bill  that  would  prohibit  the  in- 
duction of  any  individual  into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  reason  why  we  did  that  is  that 
there  are  some  5  million,  as  I  understand 
it,  men  who  have  been  deferred  and  who 
could  be  called  up  in  spite  of  the  volun- 
teer Army  policy  that  would  prevent  fur- 
ther inductions;  but  they  are  subject  to 
being  called  up  without  further  action 
by  the  Congress. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few 
questions  on  this  section.  I  think  the 
record  ought  to  be  clear. 

If  the  draft  itself  has  expired,  and 
with  it  the  power  of  the  President  to  in- 
duct people  into  the  service,  what  is  the 
need  for  that  last  section  in  the  proviso? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  1.  the  author- 
ity to  induct  still  exists.  No.  2,  it  was  felt 
strongly  by  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  should  continue  to  have 
registration  required,  and  the  require- 
ment of  registration  makes  it  possible 
to  have  an  effective  Army  Reserve  and 
National  Guard.  Without  that  incentive, 
Congress  might  be  required  to  change  the 
present  provision  of  law  and  restart  the 
draft.  It  would  be  harder  to  maintain  Re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  President  to  implement  any  kind  of 
draft  that  will  expire  as  of  June  30. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  people  in  the  pool  could  be  in- 
ducted. 

I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathus)  to  comment  in  this 
aspect  of  it.  He  took  a  lead  in  the  sub- 
committee in  that  area. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  The  Senator  is  exacly  right. 
Once  the  pool  of  4  or  5  million  young 
men  incurred  a  liability  to  the  Selective 
Service  System  as  a  result  of  the  selec- 
tive service  laws  and  were  deferred  for 
one  reason  or  another,  their  liability  con- 
tinues, even  though  the  act  itself  has  ex- 
pired and  no  further  liabilities  will  be 
incurred  by  the  young  men  who  reached 


the  target  ages  hereafter,  but  their  lia- 
bility exists. 

We  felt  the  reason  it  was  important 
was  that  with  the  selective  service  of- 
fices around  the  country  continuing  to 
exist  and  function  with  staff,  it  would  be 
a  very  easy  matter  for  a  President  to 
simply  order  inductions  and  begin  again, 
because  the  liability  exists,  the  men  exist, 
and  the  machinery  of  induction  exists. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  spite  of  his  not  having 
this  authority,  the  4  or  5  million  who 
are  in  the  pool  could  be  inducted,  under 
the  Senator's  understanding  of  the  law 
without  this  provision? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
exactly  right.  He  does  have  the  author- 
ity because  that  is  merely  for  induction. 
It  is  a  condition  which  accompanies 
them  until  they  move  out  beyond  the 
critical  age. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  it 
would  appear  that  with  the  resources  of 
the  Pentagon  outside  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  there  could  certainly  be 
implementation  by  the  President  by  the 
use  of  these  people  if  he  were  denied 
the  funds  imder  the  Selective  Service 
Act 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  clear  congrersiimrJ  intent, 
that  no  further  inducti-ns  would  be 
made  pursuant  to  this  without  further 
action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  my  overall 
concern  is  with  the  volunteer  forces.  I 
am  concerned  that  this  language  might 
be  interpreted  very  broadly  to  deny  the 
volunteer  forces  to  do  anything  virtually. 

It  says  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  may  be  expended  for  or 
in  connection  with  the  induction  of  any 
person  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

E\'erything  the  Selective  Service  does, 
in  my  opinion,  is  in  connection  with  the 
induction  of  people  into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Selective  Service  would 
register  young  men  as  they  come  of  age 
and  would  have  to  keep  a  record  of  their 
registration.  They  would  have  to  come  in 
and  be  registered  and  fill  out  the  required 
forms. 

We  have  a  situation  here  w  here  we  are 
at  peace,  and  certainly  on  August  15 
we  will  be  at  peace.  We  will  have  the 
largest  number  of  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  that  we  have  ever  had  in  times 
of  peace,  over  2  million,  backed  up  by 
heavy  reserves  and  a  National  Guard. 
And  we  are  in  a  position  where  the  re- 
cruiting of  any  additional  personnel 
should  require  a  deliberate  act  of  this 
body,  rather  than  to  leave  it  to  the 
Executive. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
completely  agree  with  the  Senator  on 
that  part,  althoush  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  part  as  to  the  volunteer  forces.  The 
language  seems  to  be  overrestrictive.  I 
know  what  the  Senator  is  doing  in  this 
paragraph.  However,  it  seems  that  the 
language  cculd  be  construed  as  giving 
the  power  to  the  Selective  Service  to  do 
anything.  What  does  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice do  that  is  not  in  connection  with  the 
induction  of  men  into  the  Armed  Forces, 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  Is  performing  a  very  useful 
function  in  raising  the  question.  Maybe 
we  can  define  exactly  what  we  mean  by 
induction.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that 
the  President  has  committed  himself  to 
an  honest  trial  of  the  Volunteer  Army. 
This  is  something  that  we  will  try. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  guar- 
antee that  it  is  going  to  work.  However, 
It  is  something  that  we  want  to  examine 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  which  has  been  such  a  bur- 
den on  the  young  people  of  America  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 

The  President,  in  pursuit  of  that 
amendment,  has  said  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  seek  an  extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  and  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  involuntarily  induct  young  men 
into  the  armed  services  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  existing  act. 

Induction,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  proc- 
ess by  which  a  young  man  leaves  civil 
life  and  becomes  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  a  completed  act  by  which 
he  moves  into  the  armed  services  with 
all  of  the  obligations  that  implies,  and 
the  change  in  status  that  implies.  That 
is  what  we  seek  to  prevent,  the  ordering 
of  young  men  into  the  armed  services 
involuntarily.  Registration  is  not  induc- 
tion. 

The  mere  maintenance  of  an  office 
and  the  retention  of  files  is  not  induc- 
tion. Induction  is  the  act  of  moving  into 
military  life.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about,  the  involuntary  moving 
into  military  life. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  state 
then  that  registration  itself  is  not  pro- 
hibited? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  NUNN.  And  the  maintenance  of 
the  records  and  all  things  up  to  the  ac- 
tual induction  of  the  men  itself  is  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Absolutely.  Other- 
wise there  would  be  no  reason  to  have 
any  appropriation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Perhaps  we  need  to  make 
that  a  little  clearer. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  miyht 
suggest  to  tho  Senator  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Sy.->iem  and  the  authority  to 
niduct  i."^  a  separate  and  distinct  author- 
ity. It  is  all  set  out  in  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  It  i.s  cii.stinguishcd  from  the 
authority  to  cla.-.sify  and  examine  the 
record.'^.  I  thnik  the.-e  are  .separate  and 
distuHt  powers,  and  they  make  it  easier 
to  define.  It  makes  it  easier  to  distinguish 
Coneress  intention  with  regard  to  each 
of  these  activities. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  v.ord.s  'or  in  connection"  are 
vital  to  the  lansuaee  that  "none  of  the 
lunds  appropriated  by  this  act  may  be 
U-NCd  lor  the  induction  of  men  into  the 
Armed  Forces."  Would  the  deletion  of 
those  words  dilute  it  too  much? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
when  one  looks  at  the  Selective  Service 
Act  itself,  he  will  see  that  induction 
meaiLs  the  actual  movement  of  a  young 
man  from  civil  life  into  the  involuntai->- 
military  service.  And  then  he  will  see  that 
there  is  separate  authority  for  classifi- 
cation, examination,  and  registration, 
and  that  that  difficulty  is  really  removed. 


We  are  talking  about  induction.  We  are 
talking  about  the  critical  act  in  the 
drama.  It  really  is  not  improper  to  have 
"in  connection  with"  as  part  of  that  re- 
striction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  refer  to  page  27  of  the  re- 
port, he  will  see  one  paragraph  that  is 
appropriate. 

I  will  read  it:  It  reads: 

Section  10(h)  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  provides  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  should  be  maintained  as  an  ac- 
tive standby  organization,  with  a  complete 
registration  and  classification  structure  that 
is  capable  of  Immediate  operation  in  the 
event  of  national  emerger.cy  and  with  the 
necessary  personnel  to  relnstitute  promptly 
the  full  operation  of  the  so-called  draft  sys- 
tem. 

Extended  induction  process  is  defined 
in  section  17  of  this  act.  This  would  not 
touch  the  lOihi.  That  would  apply  in 
section  17. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  believe  that  the  Record 
will  show*that  this  amendment  does  not 
prohibit  the  other  activities,  short  of  the 
actual  involuntary  induction  of  men. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion of  312.225.061.063.  This  sum  is  $12,- 
061,063  above  the  budget  estimate  and 
$1,110,037  below  the  sum  contained  in 
the  Hou.se  recommeiidation.  The  com- 
mittee has  concurred  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  House  addition  of 
$14,350,000  for  medical  care  which  is 
provided  to  hire  an  additional  1,000 
nurses  in  fiscal  year  1974.  In  addition, 
the  committee  has  increased  the  budget 
estimate  by  $6,300,000  for  medical  and 
prosthetic  research  to  compensate  for 
inflation,  and  it  has  added  $5,911,063  to 
provide  for  the  activation  of  closed 
wards,  to  establish  10  new  alcohol  de- 
pendency treatment  renters  and  to  acti- 
vate 15  new  and  upgrade  16  existing  hos- 
pital based  home-care  programs. 

Whei.  the  committee  addition  of 
36.800.000  for  medicai  and  prosthetic  re- 
search i.s  added  to  the  S4. 81 8.000  of  im- 
obligated  balances  carried  over  from  fis- 
cal year  1973  plus  the  $2,606,000  of 
reimbursements  to  be  received  by  the 
prosthetic  research  accoimt.  there  will 
be  available  for  medical  and  prosthetic 
research  in  fiscal  year  1974  the  sum  of 
$85,224,000.  which  will  enable  the  Vet- 
erans' -Administration  to  not  only  offset 
the  $2,594,000  in  program  costs  but  will 
also  permit  the  addition  of  at  least  89 
positions  for  medical  research  and  11 
positions  for  prosthetic  research. 

The  committee  has  also  included  in 
the  bill  appropriations  for  a  number  of 
independent  offices  and  commissions. 
For  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission the  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $39,860,000.  which  is 
the  same  as  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  House  and  $3  million  above  the 
budget  estimate.  For  t!ie  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  the  committee  is 
recommending  an  appropriation  of 
$34,027,000,  which  also  is  the  same  as 
the  House  allowance  but  $2,817,000 
above  the  budget  estimate.  For  the 
Renegotiation  Board  the  commmittee  is 


recommending  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  sum  contained  in  the  House  bill  of 
$4,690,000. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
concurred  with  the  House  in  the  limi- 
tation on  administrative  and  nonadmin- 
istrative  expenses  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  by  allowing  $28,090,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  committee  re- 
ports this  bill,  a  number  of  the  appropri- 
ations made  herein  have  not  yet  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  Nonetheless, 
all  the  authorizations  are  in  various 
stages  of  completion  at  this  time. 

The  authorization  for  the  NASA  pro- 
gram was  passed  by  the  House  on  May  23, 
1973.  and  by  the  Senate  on  Jime  21.  The 
Joint  Conference  Committee  on  this  au- 
thorization bill  reached  agreement  on 
June  27.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion authorization  was  reported  to  the 
House  on  June  22,  1973,  and  passed  the 
Senate  yesterday  on  June  29,  1973. 

The  authorization  for  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  providing  for  the  extension 
of  its  hfe  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
May  9,  1973,  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
June  22,  1973,  and  just  passed  the  Senate 
a  short  time  ago. 

House  Joint  Resolution  512,  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  a  number  of 
the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  passed  the 
House  on  May  21.  1973,  and  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  June  25,  1973.  It 
is  the  understanding  of  the  committee 
that  at  this  time  there  is  a  "hold"  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  512. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  includes 
language  to  insure  that  all  funds  appro- 
priated herein  shall  be  obligated  except 
as  specifically  provided  by  law.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  all  funds  be 
available  for  obligation  except  those  for 
which  a  specific  reservation  has  been 
provided  in  this  bill  or  those  which  may 
legally  be  withheld  under  the  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act  or  other  specific  statutory' 
authority. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
the  addition  of  a  new  section  405  to 
the  bill — and  this  is  something  Senators 
should  be  aware  of — to  prohibit  the  use 
or  limousines  and  heavy,  medium,  and 
light  .sedans  by  Federal  officials.  It  has 
exempted  from  this  provision  officials 
of  Cabinet  rank,  and  thus,  in  the  new  sec- 
tion has  included  language  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is. 
therefore,  exempted  from  this  provision. 
This,  of  course,  is  something  that  is 
a  personal  matter  with  many  officials  in 
to\ni — and  I  say  many,  because  it  is  hard 
to  drive  around  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton without  being  passed  or  driven  over 
to  the  curb  by  some  one  of  hundreds  of 
bureaucrats  who  is  hard  to  recognize, 
but  is  being  chauffeured  around:  and 
many  of  these  chauffeured  limousines 
have  been  funded,  in  the  past,  by  this 
appropriation.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee feel  strongly  that  this  provi- 
sion should  become  law. 

In  its  report  the  committee  poLits  out 
that  under  existing  law  (38  U.d.C.  Supp. 
II  638* a »  )  vehicles  furnished  to  Govern- 
ment officials  of  Cabinet  rank  are  to  be 
used  exclusivelj-  for  official  purposes  and 


shall  not  include  transportation  between 
the  oflQcial's  domicile  and  his  place  of 
employment. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  on  the 
basis  of  testimony  before  the  committee, 
this  law  has  been  flouted  again  and  again 
by  some  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
administration.  They  admit  they  are 
doing  it,  and  their  justification  before 
the  subcommittee  was,  in  the  view  of  this 
Senator,  very  lame  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment on  the  bill.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  has  been  extraordinarily 
helpful  in  developing  this  appropriation. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  very  gener- 
ous comments  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Certainly  he  has 
put  in  extraordinarily  intensive  work  on 
this  bill.  He  has  been  very  faithful  in  at- 
tending committee  sessions  and  very 
patient  in  hearing  out  the  large  number 
of  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us.  He 
has  been  extremely  helpful  to  me  as  a 
new  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  explaining  the  procedures  un- 
der which  the  committee  traditionally 
operates,  and  I  think  that  we  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  be  presenting  this 
bill  to  the  Senate  prior  to  the  Fourth  of 
July  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  persistence 
and  his  skill. 

While  we  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
at  all  points  on  the  funding  levels  of 
some  of  the  items  in  the  bill,  I  think  that 
the  chairman,  as  he  has  explained  this 
morning,  has  been  very  cooperative  in 
the  consideration  of  the  many  important 
agency  programs  that  have  been  reported 
out.  notwithstanding  his  strong  views 
on  many  of  these  items. 

He  has  covered  all  the  major  facts  con- 
cerning the  bill,  but  I  would  make  a  few 
personal  comments  on  certain  items  of 
particular  concern  to  me.  beginning  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

In  general,  the  administration  has 
taken  the  position  that  many  of  the  cate- 
gorical housing  programs  should  be  stop- 
ped while  a  massive  study  is  done  by 
HUD  to  see  where  we  go  from  here  in 
attacking  the  many  housing  problems 
still  prevalent  in  this  nation,  and  which 
admittedly  are  not  being  resolved  or 
cured  by  the  programs  now  in  being. 
Perhaps  the  difficulties  are  being  allevi- 
ated or  mitigated,  but  the  cures  have  not 
been  found. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  allow 
progress  in  our  cities  to  grind  to  a  halt 
because  we  do  not  yet  have  the  final  an- 
swers as  to  where  we  go  from  here  and 
the  nev.'  legislation  and  new  programs  to 
supplant  the  various  housing  programs 
that  have  been  going  on  for  some  years 
anc"  en  which  rll  committees,  rural 
and  urban,  have  been  depending. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  in  ca.ses 
where  programs  admittedly  are  not 
going  to  the  root  cau.-e  of  the  i)rnblem. 
they  are  at  least  providing  the  means  of 
continuing  the  life  of  the  cities  from  day 
to  day.  and  that  we  have  to  consider  that 
before  we  arbitrarily  suspend  them.  In 
fact.  I  think  a  suspension  at  this  time 
would  not  be  shifting  gears  to  a  smooth- 


er, more  eflScient  power  ratio,  but  rather 
just  the  opposite. 

In  the  long  run  such  a  stop-start  tac- 
tic can  only  cost  this  Nation  more  money, 
not  less,  and  cause  more  hardship,  not 
less,  in  all  those  efforts  that  go  into  home 
building  in  this  country.  I  have  sup- 
ported, therefore,  an  increase  in  urban 
renewal  funding  of  $462,500,000  over  the 
budget  request  to  bring  the  level  to  the 
House  appropriations  figure  of  $600,- 
000,000  and  I  have  supported  a  funding 
level  of  $150,000,000  for  model  cities  pro- 
grams for  which  the  administration 
asked  nothing.  We  can  hope  there  will  be 
a  Better  Communities  Act  but  until  we 
have  this  on  the  books  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  go  back  on  the  promise  that  these 
programs  hold  out.  So  I  have  felt  con- 
strained, in  these  particular  matters,  to 
go  beyond  the  budget  requests.  I  have 
supported  the  full  budget  amount  of 
$110,000,000  for  comprehensive  planning 
grants  because  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
must  succeed  in  gearing  better  planning 
into  our  housing  development  if  our 
other  programs  are  to  work,  and  work 
satisfactorily. 

I  have  joined  with  other  Senators  in 
supporting  a  higher  than  budgeted  level 
for  pubUc  housing  operating  subsidies 
and  we  have  for  the  first  time  written 
language  into  the  bill  providing  a  floor 
for  these  subsidies  so  that  the  $315.- 
090.000  cannot  be  spent  for  anything 
else. 

Finally,  in  the  HUD  budget  I  sup- 
ported research  and  technology  efTort,s  at 
HUD  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be- 
come increasingly  inno\ative. 

This  is  particularly  important  because 
HUD  is  now  taking  over  certain  OEO 
functions  which  have  been  primarily 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  rural  poor. 
while  current  HUD  research  appropria- 
tions focus  primarily  on  the  urban  poor. 

The  committee  has  fully  funded  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  cut  in  central  admin- 
istration. We  have  gone  over  the  budget 
for  medic:'!  care  and  for  medical  and 
iii-osihetic  re-earch.  Of  course,  we  can- 
not underestimate  the  importance  of 
assuring  that  ever\-  veteran  receives  the 
medical  atieiition  he  needs  and  deserves. 
I  am  sure  all  Senators  agree  on  this  and 
if  there  are  differences  it  comes  down  to 
how  best  to  achieve  this  end. 

Last  year  this  same  committee  put  spe- 
cial lan?ua2e  in  the  bill  and  increa.sed 
funding  lor  certain  additional  hostiitals 
and.  while  this  was  enacted  into  law. 
these  funds  have  not  been  released.  This 
year  we  have  put  special  language  in 
our  committee  report  insisting  that  the 
Veterans'  .Administration  should  move 
ahead  with  the  planning  and  design  and 
construction  of  these  new  medical  facili- 
ties. One  of  these  items  supplied  funds  for 
a  new  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
at  Baltimore.  Md.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  funding  originated  3  years  ago.  based 
on  an  admir.istration  request  for  SI. 500.- 
000  for  the  inircha.se  of  a  site  for  a  new 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Baltimore.  These  funds  were  voted.  In 
la<t  year's  appropriation,  an  additional 
$3,724,000  was  provided  for  planning  and 
site  acquisition.  All  of  these  funds  remain 
available  and  the  need  continues  to  in- 


crease; yet  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
who  have  testified  each  year  that  the 
need  for  this  hospital  remains,  has  not 
been  able  to  move  ahead  because  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  will  not 
release  the  funds.  I  have,  therefore,  with 
the  consent  of  Chairman  Proxmire  and 
the  Members  of  the  committee  placed 
special  language  in  the  Senate  Report  ac- 
companying this  bill,  pointing  out  these 
facts  and  directing  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  forthwith  undertake 
planning  and  site  acquisition  and  report 
back  to  this  committee  within  120  days  on 
their  progress,  and  directing  that  should 
be  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
continue  to  withhold  allocation  of  the 
funds  previously  appropirated  that  this 
should  be  reported  to  this  committee 
immediately. 

I  have  also  been  concerned  that  we 
may  not  be  providing  sufficiently  high 
levels  of  educational  support  for  our  vet- 
erans. We  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
a  now  overdue  study  comparing  World 
War  II  educational  benefits  with  those 
now  granted  for  the  so-called  Vietnam 
era  veterans,  and  I  have  inserted,  again 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  chairman, 
language  in  the  report  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said.  I  have 
had  to  disagree  on  certain  items  with 
my  chairman.  One  of  these  has  been 
funding  of  the  Space  Shuttle  at  NASA 
an  item  wiiich  I  support.  Several  weeks 
ago.  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  on  the  pur- 
poses and  the  potential  of  the  space  pro- 
gram which  will  depend  not  only  in  this 
country  but  internationally  on  the  timely 
and  .successful  development  of  the  space 
shuttle  with  all  its  varied  capabilities 
This  has  been  debated  in  the  Senate  and 
studied  here  and  in  many  other  places 
I  am  not  going  into  the  details  except 
to  say  that  I  do  not  join  those  who  be- 
lieve that  dollars  silent  or.  the  iiture  ex- 
ploration of  the  pos.sibilities  of  space 
are  dollars  that  are  wasted 

The  committee  did  not  vote  full  fund- 
ing for  lacilities  construction  for  si>ace 
shuttle  supporti\e  lacilities  but  If  we  can 
hold  to  our  figure  in  conference  with  the 
House.  I  belie\e  we  have  provided  the 
minimum  necessary  to  keep  Space 
Shuttle  de\elopment  from  falling  be- 
hind in  its  scliedule. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  especially 
like  to  commend  the  two  ex  oify  io  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr,  Moss '  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  '  Mr,  Goldv.ater  • .  who 
provided  expertise  and  leadership  in  the 
consideration  of  this  item,  I  would  also 
note  the  very  stroiig  support  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr  Stevens'  '4ave 
to  assuring  that  the  langua-je  iii  the  re- 
port supports  the  ERTS-B — earth  re- 
sources technology  .satellite — satellite. 

Concerning  the  selective  service,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  this  year  on 
the  floors  of  Corigress.  in  our  hearings 
and  in  our  markup  of  this  bill.  We  now 
are  entering  into  an  era  where  this  coun- 
try will  be  depending  on  a  \olunteer 
army  and  this  I  have  suiDported  and  do 
support, 

I  accept  the  concept  of  the  Volunteer 
Army  and  hope  that  it  will  be  a  success- 
ful concept.  We  are  allowing  the  draft  to 
terminate   and   expire   but    I   feel   very 
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strongly  there  is  a  loophole  here;  because  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from  5,  after  "(12)",  strike  out  "$43,000,000" 

in  voting  to  end  the  draft,  we  did  not  end  Maryland.  and  insert  "$56,300,000". 

the  authority  to  induct  young  men  who        Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  On  page   13,  line  3,  after  the  word 

had  previously  been  deferred.  With  the  sent   that   the   committee   amendments  "services",  strike  out  "$561,000,000"  and 

support  of  the  committee,  I  have  inserted  be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  insert  "$571,600,000";  in  line  7,  after  the 

language  in  the  bill  which  will  close  this  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regard-  word  "amount,",  strike  out  "not  less  than 

loophole  so  that  funds  carmot  be  provided  ed  for  purposes  of  amendment  as  origi-  $14,000,000  shall  be  used  only  for  Gradu- 

to  enable  the  selective  service  to  draft  nal  text,  provided  that  no  point  of  or-  ate  Student  Support;  not  less  than  $69,- 

any  young  men  in  this  country  into  the  der   shall   be   considered   to  have   been  000,000  shall  be  used  only  for  Science 

armed  services  without  the  concurrence  waived  by  reason  of  the  agreement  to  Education  Improvement;  and";  and,  at 

of  Congress.  this  order.  the  beginning  of  line  11,  strike  out  "$65,- 

There  are  many  good  arguments  for         The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     'Mr.  000,000"  and  insert  "$79,200,000". 

totally  abolishing  the  Selective  Service  Cannon  i.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or-  On  page  14,  line  20,  after  "$34,027,000", 

System  and  there  have  been  good  argu-  dered.  and  the  committee  amendments  insert  a  comma  and  "and  that  not  to  ex- 

ments  presented  for  continuing  it  for  just  are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc.  ceed  $840,000  shall  be  available  for  travel 

this  1  more  year  so  that  registration  of        The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc,  expenses". 

our  young  men  can  continue  while  we  are  as  follows :  On  page  15,  line  4,  after  the  word  "ex- 
determine  that  an  all  Volunteer  Army  On  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "ap-  penses",  strike  out  "$47,500,000"  and  in- 
can  become  a  successful  reality.  The  propriated",  insert  a  comma  and  "and  sert  "$35,000,000";  and,  in  line  9,  after 
committee  in  adopting  this  general  phi-  shall  be  made  available  for  expenditure  the  word  "defense",  insert  a  colon  and 
losophy  has  voted  sharply  to  reduce  the  except  as  specifically  provided  by  law,".  "Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funding  level  which  will  permit  con-  On  page  2,  line  11.  strike  out  "$5,300,-  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
tinued  registration  for  this  year.  000"  and  insert  "$5,120,000".  expended  for  or  in  connection  with  the 

Lastly,  I  had  to  part  ways  with  my         On  page  3.  line  12,  after  "tl2  U.S.C.  induction  of  any  person  into  the  Armed 

chairman  on  the  recommendation  for  1715z,  1715z-l)",  strike  out  "$2,100,000,-  Forces  of  the  United  States." 

funding  of  the  National  Science  Foun-  000"  and  insert  "$2,020,000,000,  of  which  On  page  16,  line  24,  after  "(38  U.S.C. 

dation.  We  came  up  finally  with  a  figure  not  less  than  $315,000,000  shall  be  used  641)",  strike  out  "$2,670,350,000"  and  in- 

of  $10  million  above  the  House,  but  $8  only  for  the  payment  of  operating  sub-  sert  "$2,676,261,063". 

million  below  the  budget  request.  But  I  sidies  to  local  Housing  Authorities".  On  page  17,  line  11,  after  the  word 

would  point  out  here  that  the  distin-         On  page   3.  line   19,   after  the  word  "expended",  strike  out  "$71,000,000"  and 

guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin    (Mr.  "for",  strike  out  "$24,475,000"  and  insert  insert  "$77,800,000". 

Proxmire)  was  extremely  helpful  in  glv-  "$23,135,000".  On   page   18,   line   6,   after   the   word 

ing  the  necessary  flexibility  to  the  inter-         On  page  4.  line  5.  after  "<40  U.S.C.  "services",  strike  out  "$313,822,000"  and 

nal    funding    of    the    National    Science  461)",    strike  out  "$25,000,000'  and  in-  insert  "$300,000,000". 

Foundation  programs.  sert  "$110,000,000".  On  page  18,  after  line  16,  insert: 

Between  the  action  of  the  House  Au-         On  page   4.   line   11.   after   the   word  item  and  location :  Amount 

thorizing  Committee,  the  expected  ac-  "for",  strike  out  "$10,134,000  '  and  insert  Replacement  and  modernization: 

tion   of   the   Senate   Authorizing   Com-  "$9,875,000".  Boise,  Idaho,  new  clinical  support 

mittee  and  the  action  of  the  House  Ap-         On  page  5,  after  line  7.  strike  out:  facility    $4,010,000 

propriations   Committee,    all   of    whom                   open  space  land  programs  ^'"h"''"it^f*   ^°'"'''   "P^^"'"*''* 

supplied   certain  minunums   and   maxi-         For    grants    as    authorized    by    title    VII  Columbia,   So'uih"  Car"oflna7new      '       ' 

mums    for    various    NSF    programs,    the  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (42  bed    building    and   modernlza- 

NSP  might  well   have  found   it.<5elf  in  a  US.C.  1500-1500e> .  and  the  provision  of  tech-         ^jon        .     .     1  500  000 

very   difflcult   position   and   unable   suf-  "^^al   assistance   to   state   and   local   public  Loma  LlndarCalifornla, 'replace- 

flciently  to  support  those  very  programs  bodies.  $70,000,000.  to  remain  available  until         ment  hospital 3,400,000 

that  most  of  us  in  the  Congress  believe  expended:    Provided    That   no  part   of  this  wadsworth    (Los  Angeles),  Call- 
do  bear  and  will  bear  meaningful  re-  ^^ts  m^TprsLnVtrsVtiL^Toroflhe  ^o-ia,  replacement  hospital ...  15,000.000 
suits.  The  committee,  under  the  guid-  foTo^.t' I'^l^lTor^rZT.lZT ::":.  ^ZnTc^TLs^T^^:^:: 
X?H  °;   Chairman   PROXMIRE,   has   pro-  grant,  made  pursuant  to  section  706  of  the  t^^cenTer  and^rdernl^Slon.     8,  000,  000 

vlded    therefore,    the   proper    flexibility  Housing  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (42  u.S.c.  __! 

for  funding.   Two  items  of  special   in-  1500)  ■  "lay  be  made  in  an  amount  not  to  ex-  Total      replacement     and 

terest  In  the  Senate  Report  indicate  the  ^^*^  ''^  ^^^  centum.  modernization 37,010.000 

committee's  interest  in  supporting  the        On  page  5.  line  22,  after  the  word  "for",  =— ^ 

development    and    construction    of    the  strike  out  "$22  QOO  nnn"  and  in-^prf  "«99  Nursing  home  care  facilities: 

very  large  array   radio   telescope  upon  176  OOO"      *^^'^""'"""    ana  insert    $22.  Brooklyn.  New  York.  120  beds..        232,000 

which  many  scientists  and  many  scien-         6n  page  7  line  4   after  "(34  Fed  Reg  Jf^i^^".  Mississippi,  120  beds  153.000 

tifir.  r»pocT,-Q«,c    i.,«i,„^4««  tv.^,. t  XTAOA                   P"Kc   t,  iiiic  t.  diLci      ijt  rvu.  tteg.  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  120 

tific  programs  inclu(lmg  those  at  NASA,  12985)",  strike  out  "$9,750,000"  and  in-  beds                                            2  211  000 

are   dependent   in  the   future  for  very  sert  "$9,546,000".  Sepuiveda.   CallfornraT'iso"  be'd      '       ' 

specialized       astronomy       observations.        On  page  7,  line  10,  after  the  word  "ex-        rehabilitation   3,451,000 

Language  was  also  placed  in  the  report  penses",  strike  out  "$6,150,000"  and  in-  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  120  beds..    2,994,000 

upon  the  suggestion  of  the  senior  rank-  sert  "$6,042,000  '  Wilmington,  Delaware,  60  beds.         94,000 

ing  member  of  the  full  Appropriations        On  page  7,  line  14,  after  the  word  "for",  ^  ,  ,  .       ^  

Committee    Senator  Milton  R.  Young  strike  out  "$3,250,000"  and  insert  "$3,-  rlllmZ^^^       ""^  ^"^    o  i-,s  oon 

of  North  Dakota,  to  show  our  support  134  OOO"  facilities  9,135.000 

I.°/J^H^?^'^^^  education  programs  where        6n  page  7.  line  17.  after  the  word  "for".  Research  and  education  faclll-" 

needed  to  supply  the  underlying  basis  strike  out  "$6,825,000  "  and  insert  "6,-  ties: 

for  scientific  education  and  activities.  534,000".  Shreveport,   Louisiana 1,202,000 

Mr.    President,    I    have    not   covered        On  page   7,  line  21,   after  the  word  

everj'  Item  in  the  bill  and  I  know  other  "for",  strike  out  "$11,500,000"   and  in-  improvements    to    outpatient 

Senators  may  wish  to  comment  on  items  sert  "$10  731  000'  clinics: 

of  special  interest  to  them,  but  I  have        on  page  8,'linel,  after  the  word  "De-     irrk'i'vn'''New  yTrk"'"' "' 350' 000 

tried   to  comment  here  on   those   pro-  partment",  strike  out  "$20,200,000"  and  SaT'ininoiI   ,resea7ch)::::    2,350:000 

grams  of  special  concern  to  me  and  to  insert  "$19,769,000 ".  Cleveland.  Ohio 1  415  000 

many  others  on  the  committee  and  in        On  page  8,  line  16,  after  "$39,860,000",  — ^ '■ 

the  Congress.  Again,  I  commend  Chair-  insert  a  comma  and  "and  that  not  to  Total,     improvements     to 

man  Proxmire  for  the  excellent  work  exceed  $800,000  shall   be  available  for  outpatient  clinics 6, 182, 000 

"'^i?'^^',f'^i'^^.^  'I""."  ^^  °^:^'  travel  expenses:  ".  other  general  projects:              — 

on  this  bill   and  I  thank  him  for  the        On  page  9,  line  11,  after  the  word   law  ,     Gainesville.   Florida 200.000 

many  courtesies  extended  tome.  strike     out     "$87,800,000"     and     insert     Huntington,  west  Virginia 85.000 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I  "$101,100,000";    and,   on   page    10,   line     Indianapolis.  Indiana 122.000 
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Leavenworth,  Kansas.. $2,388,000  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consider- 

WhTte  mv'er  Junrtlon7verm-ont:        S,'  Z  SS°"'  *'''  ^"^^^^"^^^^^  ^'^  ^^'^^'^  ^  ^^ion  of  this  amendment. 

Whlchlta,    Kansas 125  000     ^n  bloc.          The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

——^^^^^——  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Total,  other  general  proj-  ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  ^^-  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

ects    3,770,000        9  A.M.,  MONDAY,  JULY  2,  1973 OR-  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 

=====  DER  VACATED  ^  similar  request. 

Correction  of  seismic  deficiencies.    4, 000, 000  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President    I  ask 

= Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  unanimous    consent    that    Mr     MirhaPl 

Total,  major  projects....    61,299,000  for  extra   insurance,   I   ask   unanimous  ^^^0°  my  sS^^Lvf  the  privU^^^^ 

On  page   19.  line  3,  after  the  word  consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 

"process",  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided.  ^^  business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn-  bill. 

further.  That  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  '"^"^  ""^'^  ^  o'clock  Monday  morning  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

of  the  amoimt  made  available  for  any  of  ^^^^  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

the  aforementioned  items  may  be  trans-  yj     ■  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

ferred  to  any  other  of  the  aforemen-  °  i^'^^'^^'  ^\}^  ^°  ordered.  i  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of 

tioned  items,  but  not  to  exceed  5  per  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  all  goes  well,  Mr.  Randolph,  that  Mr.  Philip  McGance 

centum  of  the  amount  made  available  for  it  is  hoped  that  this  order  can  be  vacated  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 

such  item  so  augmented."  at  the  close  of  business  today.  the  consideration  of  this  amendment. 

On  page  21,  line  8,  after  the  word  ^^-  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said:  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$400,000,000"  and  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
insert  "$500,000,000".  sent  that  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President 
On  page  21.  line  24,  after  the  word  *^^  Senate  to  convene  on  Monday  morn-  my  amendment  No.  293  to  H.R.  8825,  if 
"indemnities",  strike  out  the  comma  and  "^f  ,^^^V?*  ^  o'clock  be  vacated.  enacted,  would  provide  an  additional  $55 
"Construction,  major  project,s".  and  .  ^.^-  TOWER.  I  have  absolutely  no  ob-  million  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
"Construction,  minor  projects".".  •'^™i°""  for  carrying  forward  the  programs  au- 
On  page  30.  after  line  4,  insert  a  new  J^^.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  thorized  by  Public  Law  92-541.  The  Vet- 
section,  as  follows:  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  erans'  Administration  Manpower  Train- 

Sec.  405.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  made  avail-  ^-^—^^—^-^  ing  Act. 

able  under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pur-  HOUSING    AND    TTRRAN    nTrvvTi->P  Public  Law  92-541,  which  was  signed 

chase,  hire,  or  operation  and  maintenance  of  MENT   AND   PFRTATN   TNT^VP-fiW^'  into  law  on  October  24,  1972,  authorizes 

It^Z""^^  motor  vehicles   (Other  than  pas-  enT  AGES;iES^p2^pS?S?q  ^he  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

=lbiTr;o7rpSs^^S^ovri^fnTagS!  ^^^                       APPROPRIATIONS,  ministration  to  provide  ass^tance  in  the 

t^^\^lT^:-'^:^^^^ro.%t^  .J^^  senate  continued  with  the  con-  ^t^^^^r^l^^  e^xS  mSi 
tion  of  one  such  vehicle  for  official  use  by  the  sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8825)  making  schools;  and  the  development  of  cooper- 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop-  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  ative  arrangements  between  other  insti- 
ment).  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  for  tutions  of  higher  learning,  hospitals,  and 
(b)  None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this  Act  space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain  other  nonprofit  health  service  institu- 
may  be  used  for  the  purchase,  hire,  or  op-  other  independent  executive  agencies,  tions  affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
motor^emcieTor"  th??r.^n,°n^rT„^',  Pf^,^"ser  boards,  commissions,  and  corporations  ministration,  in  an  efifort  to  improve  and 
eovernr^emUp,o?ee  b^wL^h^  dw^^  ^°'  'he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  expand  the  training  of  professional  and 
and  his  place  of  employment,  except  In  cases  ^°"  ^°^  other  purposes.  allied  health  and  paramedical  personnel, 
of  medical  officers  on  outpatient  medical  amendment  no.  293  This  legislation  was  developed  and 
service  and  except  In  cases  of  officers  and  em-  Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President  A^^Uy  enacted  because  of  the  tremen- 

STh^=Vf"rs:°d^;rrK=  jri^L'Tta^tTd"'^"^"^^"-^^^^"^"^  ttafnTd'd^iS?aV?h?siSaS\^r5hS 
rXr°rarpreTb%nrLr"o/^S  tU  pressing  officer.  The  heaUh  related  persom.el.  T^iese  pro- 
department  concerned.  amendment  will  be  stated.  f"^  ^J^"  assist  the  Veterans'  Admmis- 
nn  n«..  -^n  .f  .H  K  •  •  ,  V  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  J^^^»°"  ^^.r^T'^'^Jll^  ^  contmuing  educa- 
On  page  30.  at  the  begmning  of  Ime  23,  on  page  17  after  line  12  insert  a  new  '^°"  ^°'"  ^^  ^^^^^^  care  personnel  and 
change  the  section  number  from  "405"  title:  "^'^  ^^tis  improve  the  quality  of  the  car« 

to  "406".  offered  in  VA  medical  centers. 

,/  "  ■  „  assistance  for  health  manpower  training  c.   il  v.      I      T   VV>   iT,      t         A,^   ..... 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  institutions  Subchapter  I  of  Pubhc  Law  92-541,  au- 

rush  to  get  the  bill  printed-and  we  were  For  pilot  programs  for  assistance  in  the  t^ofj^es  a  pilot  project  to  establish  up  to 

rushed— we  just  finished  the  bill   the  establishment  of  new  state  medical  schools,  eight  new  medical  schools  in  conjunction 

day  before  yesterday  and  we  thought  it  grants  to  affiliated  medical  schools,  assist-  ^th  ongoing  VA  medical  centers ; 

might  come  up  vesterdav  so  wp  hnrt  tn  ^"^  ^  public  and  nonprofit  institutions  of  Subchapter  II  authorizes  grants  of  as- 

ppt  it  nrir,fn^  ,v.  o  v,,,^,.,      fVT^  higher  learning,  hospitals,  and  other  health  sistance  to  existing  medical  schools  who 

gem  priniea  m  a  hurry— there  are  cer-  manpower  institutions   affiliated  with   the  maintain  VA  affiliation;  and 

lain   committee   errors   m   the   amend-  Veterans'    Administration    to    increase    the  Subchapter  HI   authorizes   grants   of 

ments,  and  portions  which  were  omitted  production  of  professional  and  other  health  assistance  to  allied  health  training  in- 

from  the  bill.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  Personnel,  and  for  expansion  of  Veterans'  stitutions 

consent  that  perfecting  amendments  of  a  frSSf  caSty  ""arKoriSd'STltle^ss  ^he  act  authorizes  $25,000,000  for  pur- 

technical  nature  be  made.  united  states  Code,  chapter  82   $55  000  000'  POses  of  subchapter  I  and  $50,000,000  for 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1979,  of  ^11  three  titles.  A  total  of  $75,000,000  was 

will  report  the  technical  amendments.  which  $25,000,000  shall  be  available  for  pUot  authorized    for    fiscal    year    1973,    and 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows-  programs   under  section   5072   of   title   38,  $75,000,000  is  also  authorized  for  each 

On  page  18,  lines  15  and  16,  the  following  ^"*^  ^*^*^  ^°'^^-  ^^cal  year  thereafter  for  the  next  6  fiscal 
language  which  is  in  roman  type  should  be  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'SHD.  Mr.  President  years.  These  funds  will  remain  available 
in  italic  type  because  It  was  added  by  the  I  ask  imanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  ^°^  ^  ^^"^^^  ^^^''^  following  the  year  in 
Senate:  "Including  amounts  heretofore  made  Mr,  Eagleton,  that  Suzanne  Murray  be  ^^^h  they  are  appropriated.  We  In- 
available  for  the  projects  herein  enumer-  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur-  eluded  my  amendment  adding  $20,000,- 
ated  below:"  j       .,      consideration  of  this  hill  ^^^  ^"  ^^^  vetoed  supplemental  for  fiscal 

on  Page  23,  line  17,  strike  out  "$15,280,000"  %^fp™SG  n^C^^  ^^^^  ^®''^- 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$15,080,000."  J:^^..  PR^oIL)lNG  OFFICER.  Without  ^hat  $20  million  was  restored  and  in- 

On  Page  23,  line  24,  strike  out  "$178,730.-  °  ,!^   °^'J^iL^°  ordered.  eluded  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 

000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$175,851,000."  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  tions  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last 

On  Page  24,  line  3,  strike  out  "$7,769,000"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Joe  evening.    My    pending    amendment    re- 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,750,000."  Stewart  of  my  staff  be  permitted  the  quests  $55,000,000  funding  pursuant  to 
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the  fiscal  year  1974  authorization,  and 
it  woiald  allocate  $25,000,000  for  purposes 
of  subchapter  I  and  $30,000,000  for  use  in 
subchapters  I,  II,  and  III.  If  the  Senate 
adopts  my  amendment  today  we  will  still 
only  be  providing  funding  over  the  2 
fiscal  years  1973-74  equal  to  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  it  was  defeated  by  a  very  close  vote 
because  several  members  were  absent. 
I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  how  this 
program  will  be  administered. 

First,  who  will  be  eligible  under  the 
program? 

To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  meet 
the  following  criteria: 

First.  The  applicant  must  be  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  college  or  university 
primarily  supported  by  the  State  in  which 
it  is  located: 

Second.  It  must  offer  4-year  college 
level  programs  and  be  accredited  by  an 
accreditation  body  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education;  and 

Third.  It  must  be  located  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance  of  a  Veteran's  Adminis- 
tration medical  facility. 

Now,  to  move  past  eligibility — assum- 
ing that  the  institution  is  eligible — what 
assurances  would  have  to  be  provided  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  by  a  par- 
ticipant under  this  program? 

First.  Assurance  of  accreditation;  and 

Second.  A  commitment  from  the  State 
providing  reasonable  assurance  of  ade- 
quate fiscal  support,  including  long-range 
plans  for  financing  beyond  the  period  of 
the  grant.  This  statement  must  be  ex- 
cused by  appropriate  State  officials  on 
behalf  of  the  applicant  college  or  univer- 
sity. 

I  am  informed  that  the  appropriate 
State  official  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  of  VA,  but 
in  most  cases.  It  would  Involve  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

If  a  grant  Is  made  to  a  school,  its  use 
would  be  limited  to  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

F^st.  The  extension,  alteration,  re- 
modeling, improvement,  or  repair  of 
buildings  and  structures  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  them  suitable  for 
medical  schools.  However,  these  funds 
cannot  be  used  for  new  buildings  or  what 
is  sometimes  called  new  free  standing 
construction;  and 

Second.  The  payment  of  salaries  for 
the  faculty.  However,  these  fimds  must 
be  limited  to  payment  of  the  following 
percentages:  90  percent  for  the  1st.  2d. 
and  3d  years  of  operation;  80  percent 
for  the  4th  year  of  operation;  70  percent 
for  the  5th  year  of  operation;  60  percent 
for  the  6th  year  of  operation;  and  50 
percent  for  the  7th  year. 

It  is  envisioned  that  all  Federal  sui>- 
port  will  cease  at  the  end  of  the  7th  year 
and  that  all  costs  wUl  then  be  assumed 
by  the  State. 

Third.  I  also  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  VA  Administrator  is 
also  authorized  to  lease  VA  facilities  to 
the  schools  for  use  in  these  programs. 

My  amendment  would  allocate  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  pilot  program  to  estab- 
lish the  new  medical  schools  because 
that  is  where  the  heaviest  startup  ex- 
penses will  occur.  , 


I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  following  facts,  v.'hich 
illustrate  the  need  for  additional  doctors 
and  other  trained  medical  personnel  in 
the  United  States : 

First.  The  American  Association  of 
Medical  Colleges  presently  estimates 
that  there  are  346.000  physicians  in  the 
United  States,  or  1  physician  for  each 
636  potential  patients.  This  is  69,000 
short  of  AAMC's  goal  of  1  doctor  for 
every  500  patients.  By  way  of  contrast, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  1  doctor  for  every 
420  potential  patients. 

Second.  The  doctor  shortage  is  getting 
worse.  In  1950.  there  were  75  doctors 
per  100,000  citizens,  whereas  today,  there 
are  fewer  than  50  per  100.000  citizens. 
And.  in  rural  counties  with  populations 
of  less  than  10,000.  the  average  is  less 
than  1  doctor  per  1,000  potential  patients. 

Third.  This  shortage  is  forcing  us  to 
have  to  rely,  to  a  large  extent,  on  foreign- 
trained  physicians.  In  1960.  1  doctor  out 
of  every  9  practicing  in  the  United  States 
was  a  graduate  of  a  foreign  medical 
school.  Today,  it  is  1  in  5.  Of  the  54,600 
interns  and  resident  physicians  in  the 
U.S.  hospitals  today.  17.500—1  in  3— are 
foreign  trained. 

Fourth.  In  1972,  American  medical 
colleges  were  able  to  accept  only  13,570 
of  the  more  than  47.000  students  who 
applied  for  admission.  American  medical 
schools  have  been  forced  to  turn  away 
"B"  students  and  even  "A"  students  at 
times. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  held  very  comprehensive  hearings 
on  Public  Law  92-541  which  confirmed 
both  the  need  and  support  for  this  type 
of  a  program.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr. 
Hartke,  on  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done,  and  for  the  great  foresight  and 
tremendous  effort  he  has  put  forth  in 
programs  such  as  this  to  benefit  our  vet- 
erans. 

I  also  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston i  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  "Mr.  Randolph >  for  the 
equally  good  work  they  have  done  on 
that  committee  on  behalf  of  all  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke*  ,  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'ifRD.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate both  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  in 
this  field.  I  also  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

The  measure  authorizing  medical 
schools  in  connection  with  veterans'  hos- 


pitals was  passed  unanimously  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
en  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  This  will  pro- 
vide not  only  the  needed  doctors 
throughout  the  Nation  but  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  quality  of  care  to  be  given 
in  veterans'  hospitals. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  accept  the 
amendment.  It  is  a  meritorious  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  short- 
age of  doctors  and  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  facing  this  country  today.  I 
believe  these  programs,  when  operational 
will  be  a  major  step  in  bridging  that 
shortage,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
privilege  to  express  genuine  thanks  to 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  his  sponsorship  of 
this  important  $55  million  funding 
amendment  to  implement  the  program 
which,  as  just  indicated  by  the  able 
chedrman  of  our  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Senator  Hartke,  received 
the  approval  of  all  the  members  of  our 
committee  and  unanimous  approval  by 
the  Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  increase  the  number  of  physicians  in 
this  country  who  are  engaged  in  patient 
care.  The  funding  anticipated  in  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  goes  to  that  need.  This  Is  a 
challenge  which  all  of  us  recognize;  but 
it  is  also  a  challenge  for  which  we  have 
not  found  a  solution.  Frankly,  the  criti- 
cal requirements  for  increased  num- 
bers of  doctors  is  evidenced  in  a  sub- 
stantial degree  in  West  Virginia.  Medical 
ofiBclals  in  our  State  estimate  that  West 
Virginia  loses  from  100  to  115  practicing 
doctors  per  year.  This  is  due  to  a  number 
of  factors,  ranging  from  death,  to  retire- 
ment, to  relocation  to  another  State,  to 
acceptance  of  a  position  on  a  hospital 
house  staff,  to  entering  medical  re- 
search. 

The  estimated  ratio  of  physicians  to 
patients  in  West  Virginia  is  one  doctor 
to  1,000  potential  patients,  while  the  na- 
tional average  is  approximately  one 
doctor  per  660  patients. 

In  1969.  there  were  1,675  physicians  In 
actual  practice  in  West  Virginia.  In  1970 
there  were  400  fewer,  or  about  1,270 
practicing  physicians. 

The  average  age  of  physicians  in  the 
State  is  estimated  at  54.6  years.  In  many 
rural  areas,  the  general  practitioner 
who  has  served  the  community  for  most 
of  his  life  Is  becoming  old.  And  when  he 
dies,  or  retires,  there  is  little  assurance 
a  young  doctor  will  be  there  to  replace 
him  as  the  local  doctor  to  whom  the 
people  turn  for  help.  But  West  Virginia 
does  not  represent  an  isolated  situation. 
Similar  conditions  exist  in  many  areas  of 
our  country. 

A  further  Indication  of  the  need  for  In- 
creased numbers  of  physicians  is  shown 
by  the  recent  HEW  study  revealing  that 
one  out  of  every  five  doctors  in  America 
graduated  from  a  foreign  medical  school. 


The  study  points  out  also  that  the 
number  of  foreign  medical  graduates 
practicing  or  engaged  in  other  medical 
activities  In  this  country  has  doubled  in 
the  past  10  years  and  that  in  1971  more 
foreign  trained  doctors — 10,540 — en- 
tered the  United  States  than  graduated 
that  year  from  American  medical 
schools — 8,974. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  both 
the  West  Virginia  and  the  national  aver- 
age of  doctors  to  patients  show  there  is 
not  a  suflacient  number  of  doctors  to 
provide  the  health  care  needed  by  our 
citizens.  We  do  know  that  the  American 
Association  of  Medical  Colleges  considers 
a  ratio  of  1  doctor  to  a  potential  500 
patients  as  a  desirable  national  goal.  We 
are  not  at  that  level  now  and  we  are 
not  moving  toward  that  goal  as  quickly 
as  we  should.  According  to  HEW  esti- 
mates this  country  can  expect  to  have 
408,000  doctors  by  1981,  an  average  of 
nearly  180  doctors  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. This  will  reflect  an  increase  of  27 
percent  from  1971  to  1981  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  doctor-patient  ratio, 
but  it  still  falls  short  of  the  desired  and 
necessary  goals  projected  by  the  medi- 
cal authorities.  And  it  is  questionable 
how  many  of  these  will  be  practicing  doc- 
tors as  opposed  to  physicians  engaged  in 
other  activities.  At  present  only  9,000 
to  10,000  doctors  are  graduating  from 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States. 

This  gap  must  be  closed  and  one  way 
of  doing  it  is  to  develop  government  as- 
sisted medical  school  programs  utilizing 
existing  resources.  A  further  objective  of 
such  a  program  should  entail  efforts  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  medical  school  opera- 
tions and  the  cost  of  education,  and  to 
streamline  medical  education. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
School  Assistance  and  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  certainly  offers  an  innova- 
tive and,  I  think,  necessary  program  to 
utilize  the  largest  health  care  system  in 
the  world  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  well 
equipped  with  personnel  and  facilities  to 
labor  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  West  Virginia  and  throughout 
the  Nation  in  developing  and  expanding 
medical  schools  and  health  care  train- 
ing programs.  Knowing  of  the  extensive 
professional  personnel  and  facilities  of 
the  VA,  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  vote  for  this  amendment,  so  that  exist- 
ing Government  resources  can  be  utilized 
to  the  maximum  extent  to  solve  a  highly 
critical  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  my 
able  and  diligent  colleague  (Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  provide  $55  million 
in  the  HUD-VA  appropriations  blU  to 
move  forward  with  the  Implementation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
School  Assistance  and  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1972. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  Senate  ap- 
proval will  be  a  significant  step  to  set 
in  motion  a  progressive  program  giving 
the  Veterans'  Administration  clear-cut 
authority  to  participate  In  the  efforts  to 
solve  the  health  manpower  crisis  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  privilege  to  join  with 
Senator  Byrd  in  documenting  the  Im- 
portance of  this  proposal  and  in  urging 
its  approval. 
As  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions, 


the  effort  to  more  fully  utilize  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  and  pro- 
grams and  personnel  in  education  and 
training  of  health  care  personnel  pre- 
sents a  very  unique  opportimity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  as  an  ac- 
tive original  sponsor  of  the  authorizing 
legislation.  I  know  that  it  will  maximize 
the  potential  of  VA's  medical  resources 
to  provide  leadership  with  the  Nation's 
medical  community  in  developing  health 
manpower  education  and  training  pro- 
grams. It  will  not  detract  from  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide services  and  health  care  for  our 
veterans.  Rather.  I  believe  that  the 
implementation  of  this  program  will  lead 
to  improved  health  care  under  the  VA 
programs.  Our  veterans  and  citizens  gen- 
erally will   benefit. 

The  cooperative  effort  between  the 
VA  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
envisioned  in  Public  Law  92-541  will 
lead  to  more  efficient  and  effective 
health  manpower  education  and  train- 
ing efforts.  This  act  authorizes  $25  mil- 
lion for  pilot  programs  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  eight  new  medical  schools 
affiliated  with  VA  hospital  facilities  and 
$50  million  to  be  used  for  these  new 
schools  or  to  expand  and  Improve  pro- 
grams at  existing  medical  schools  or  at 
other  health  manpower  institutions  af- 
filiated with  VA  hospitals. 

The  VA  is  uniquely  qualified  to  engage 
in  this  effort  with  its  nationwide  net- 
work of  hospitals,  clinics,  and  extended- 
care  facilities  and  ongoing  reputable 
training  and  education  programs.  We 
are  challenging  the  VA  and  charging  it 
with  the  responsibility  to  be  the  leader 
in  putting  its  medical  resources  to 
work  in  meeting  the  great  national  need 
for  additional  new  types  of  health  man- 
power. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  VA  stands 
ready  to  meet  this  challenge  and  we 
should  give  them  the  funds  to  begin 
this  vital  endeavor.  The  regulations  and 
guidelines  for  this  program  were  pub- 
lished this  week.  They  were  developed  in 
consultation  with  health  care  profes- 
sionals, colleges  and  universities,  and 
governmental  agencies.  The  Congress 
must  now  provide  the  funding  to  do 
the  job. 

I  believe  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  reminded  again  of  the 
strong  support  within  the  health  com- 
munity for  this  program. 

The  capable  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  who  was  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  Public  Law  92-541  has  out- 
lined this  in  detail  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
recent  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Hospitals  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  chaired  by 
Senator  Cranston,  revealed  the  strong 
and  important  support  for  this  new  pub- 
lic law  and  the  urgent  need  to  approve 
funds  for  its  implementation.  During 
those  hearings,  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  health  education  field  submitted 
comprehensive  testimony  stressing  the 
importance  of  aflaiiations  between  the 
health  professions  schools  and  VA  med- 
ical facilities  in  terms  of  the  beneficial 
effect  on  the  care  provided  the  veterans 
as  well  as  the  impact  on  meeting  na- 


tional needs  for  additional  health  care 
personnel. 

Mr.  President,  the  $55  million  in  the 
pending  amendment,  together  with  the 
$20  million  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  will  provide  a  full  year  of 
funding  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  School  Assistance  and 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act.  This 
will  enable  the  VA  to  move  forward 
with  a  vital  effort  to  help  solve  the  health 
care  problems  of  our  citii:enry.  The  sum 
of  money  we  are  asking  is  modest  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  it  will  bring.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  just  take  a  moment 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  for  his  amendment,  which  I  favor 
strongly.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
the  State  of  Tennessee  is  in  the  same 
situation  as  Is  West  Virginia.  If  we  are 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of  getting 
close  to  a  thousand  students,  we  have  to 
do  a  better  job  of  training  a  professional 
service.  We  have  to  provide  better 
facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  proponents  of  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
( Mr.  Brock  > ,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey  I  may  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  great  reluctance  and  regret  that  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment.  It  should 
be  defeated.  The  amendment  was 
brought  up  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. There  is  no  member  of  the 
committee  who  has  more  influence — and 
proper  influence — more  support  and  pop- 
ularity in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
than  Bob  Byrd.  But  the  amendment  was 
defeated  in  committee.  Why?  Because  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnxj- 
soN)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  recognized  that  it  is 
an  inefficient  way  to  proceed  to  train 
doctors.  Both  Senators  argued  strongly 
against  it  and  voted  against  it.  Any  time 
we  see  the  Senator  from  Washington  vot- 
ing against  an  amendment  of  this  kind, 
we  know  that  the  amendment  has  serious 
shortcomings. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  already  $400 
million  over  the  budget.  We  are  getting 
Into  a  position  where,  if  we  accept  this 
amendment  and  other  amendments,  we 
wlU  have  difficulty  getting  the  bill  signed 
by  the  President. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lem, as  pointed  out  by  Senator  Magnu- 
son  and  Senator  Cotton  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  is  that  existing 
medical  schools  are  already  going  out  of 
business,  because  they  do  not  have  the 
funding.  Right  here  in  Washington,  one 
of  the  finest  medical  schools  in  the  coun- 
try is  going  to  close  down  in  October, 
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because  it  does  not  have  the  money.  This 
is  not  unusual.  It  is  happening  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

As  the  fundamental  bill  was  drafted — 
the  authorization  bill— it  provides,  as  I 
understand,  for  cost-sharing  with  the 
»  States— which  is  right.  However,  we  have 
to  recognize  that  the  States  are  going 
to  be  left  with  the  entire  burden  of  com- 
pleting these  medical  schools  5,  6.  or  7 
years  from  now.  If  we  really  start  fund- 
ing them,  the  burden  is  going  to  be  very 
large  indeed.  Many  Senators  say  that 
they  do  not  see  how  their  States  could  do 
this  if  their  funding  is  taken  from  them. 

I  must  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  concerning  the  doctor 
shortage.  There  is  no  question  about  it; 
we  have  had  a  shortage  in  the  past.  In 
1965  there  was  a  shortage  of  50,000  doc- 
tors. By  1972  we  had  increased  the  num- 
ber by  60.000  from  what  we  had  in  1965. 

Presumably,  on  that  basis,  the  doctor 
shortage  would  be  nearing  an  end.  In  ad- 
dition, within  4  years  we  will  have  an- 
other 50.000  doctors.  By  1980  there  is 
every  Indication  that  there  will  be  a 
doctor  surplus. 

This  bill  cannot  possibly  produce  any 
doctors  in  any  significant  number  until 
1980.  So  we  are  going  down  the  road 
that  is  going  to  provide  a  surplus  of 
doctors  7  or  8  years  from  now,  and  at 
a  very  great  cost  indeed. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  while  this  is  an  amendment  that 
has  great  appeal,  and  I  am  sure  is  going 
to  get  a  very  strong  vote — and  may  well 
be  adopted — it  is  going  to  cost  an  addi- 
tional $55  million.  It  is  going  to  be  fol- 
lowed a  little  later  by  amendments  by 
the  Senator  from  California  to  ask  for 
$103  million  for  veterans'  care.  That  will 
be  followed  by  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
asking  for  $15  million  for  general  oper- 
ating expenses  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. We  are  getting  into  a  situation 
which  is  not  responsible  fiscally.  Difficult 
and  painful  as  it  is,  I  think  we  still  have 
to  say  "no." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  on  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  express  my  extremely  high  re- 
gard for  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  who  speaks  out  of 
deep  and  honest  conviction  in  opposing 
this  amendment.  He  has  been  absolutely 
fair  in  all  of  his  dealings  with  me  in  con- 
nection with  this  amendment  and  other 
matters,  and  I  respect  his  viewpoint  as 
he  opposes  this  amendment. 

The  Congress  authorized  the  basic 
legislation.  Public  Law  92-541.  last  year. 
If  Congress  means  business  when  it  au- 
thorizes legislation,  it  ought  then  to  put 
its  money  where  its  beliefs  are  and  ap- 
propriate funds  to  carry  out  the  program. 
Ctmgress.  in  passing  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  these  hospitals,  apparently 
felt  that  they  were  needed;  and  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  Congress  ought 
to  appropriate  money  to  implement  tliat 


legislation.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  no 

other  Senator  wishes  to  speak 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  a  question  re- 
garding the  Senator's  statement  that 
this  is  $400  million  over  the  budget.  Is 
that  the  figure  the  Senator  used? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  now  $390 
million  over  the  budget  with  no  addi- 
tional amendment.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  will  be  $400  million  over  the 
budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Did  not  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  include  something  like  $2 
billion  for  Better  Communities  Act  fund- 
ing for  the  ensuing  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  provided  $2,670 
billion  for  medical  care. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  bill  now,  but,  rather,  about  the 
Senator's  statement  that  we  are  budg- 
eting more  than  the  President  requested. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  can  say 
that  with  such  specificity  when  the  Bet- 
ter Communities  Act  portions  are  carried 
over  into  this  bill  and  funded  under  ur- 
ban renewal  or  model  cities.  Am  I  right 
or  wrong? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Better  Com- 
munities Act  has  not  been  authorized  yet. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
budget  of  the  President  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  we  are  over  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are.  We  are  over 
the  President's  budget  on  this  bill.  The 
President  has  a  specific  budget  request 
on  this  bill.  We  are  over  it  by  $393  mil- 
lion. 

It  is  true  the  President  has  asked  for 
additional  funds  that  are  not  yet  au- 
thorized. They  may  or  may  not  be  by 
Congress.  On  the  assumption  that  is  im- 
plicit in  the  Senator's  question,  that  we 
do  not  act  on  that  authorization,  it  may 
be  we  will  be  providing  less  funds.  How- 
ever, that  was  understood  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  wants  us  to  proceed  this  way.  I 
think  it  is  possible,  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  that  if  we  adopt  these 
amendments,  we  are  risking  a  veto.  The 
President  has  taken  the  position  that  he 
is  not  going  to  sign  legislation  that  will 
bust  his  budget  and  be  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  ask  a  more 
specific  question.  Under  model  cities,  un- 
der the  Senator's  explanation,  the 
amount  requested  was  zero,  and  we  are 
going  to  fund  $150  million.  Was  not  the 
administration's  request  for  zero  based 
upon  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to  ask 
for  a  program  under  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act  for  model  cities  funding? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  there  would  be 
no  funding  for  better  communities  until 
fiscal  1975. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  that  there  would 
be  a  year's  transition,  when  there  would 
be  a  mere  pipeline? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How  much  of  the  $400 
million  that  the  Senator  says  we  are 
over  the  budget  is  attributable  to  the 
veterans'  section?  Is  it  about  $25  million? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  moment  we 
are  $12  million  over.  However,  if  we  adopt 
the  pending  amendments  we  will  be  put- 
ting $200  million  in  that  category.  At 
the  moment  we  are  $12  million  over. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Out  of  the  $400  million 
the  Senator  is  talking  about? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  One  other  question:  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  veterans  this  year  is 
less  than  it  was  last  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  total  amount  of 
the  total  budget  is  less.  It  is  $1.8  billion 
less.  I  understand  that  the  reason  it  is 
less  is  that  $460  million  for  readjust- 
ment benefits  will  come  up  in  a  supple- 
mental bill.  This  year  there  will  be  an- 
other supplemental  bill,  and  the  antici- 
pation is  we  will  provide  the  same 
amount,  in  which  case  we  will  be  over 
last  year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  the  amount  this  year, 
however,  less  than  last  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  less  at  this  point 
in  time.  There  is  a  supplemental  bill 

coming  up 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then,  the  veterans'  sec- 
tion is  not  the  one  that  is  causing  the 
big  difficulty? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  accept  these 
amendments,  it  would  be. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  Senator 
pointed  out  that  we  did  authorize  the 
money  requested  by  this  amendment  last 
year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  think  the  Senator  knows  as 
well  as  any  Senator  that  the  Senate  will 
authorize  legislation  and  then  recognize 
that  it  should  have  second  thoughts.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess, as  I  understand  it,  so  we  can  take 
another  look  at  whether  to  go  ahead  in 
any  particular  year,  how  fast  to  go  ahead, 
depending  on  the  fiscal  situation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  quite  aware  of  that  process,  but 
rarely  have  I  seen  the  situation  where 
we  authorize  1  year  and  give  nothing  in 
the  next  year.  Usually  we  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation below  the  authorization.  That 
is  quite  common.  But  I  have  never  seen 
this  kind  of  procedure  engaged  in  here. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  many, 
many  authorizations  that  are  never 
fimded.  We  have  already  provided  $20 
million. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  with  reference  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  have  a  surplus  of 
doctors.  The  Senator's  statistics,  as  usual, 
are  accurate,  but  the  problem  is  that 
more  and  more  so-called  doctors  are  not 
treating  patients.  That  is  where  the  prob- 
lem is.  We  are  not  getting  doctors  to 
people,  particularly  in  eastern  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  and  States  like  that, 
where  the  doctor-patient  ratios  are  in- 
tolerable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  right. 
We  have  the  same  situation  in  Wiscon- 
sin. I  am  sure  it  exists  in  Montana  as 
well  as  in  other  rural  areas.  There  are 
a  number  of  ways  of  accomplishing  a 
solution  to  that  problem.  I  do  not  see 
how  this  bill  really  does  very  much  to 
achieve  that  objective.  There  are  ways 
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of  doing  it  by  providing  scholarships  to 
young  men  who  will  have  their  medical 
training  paid  for  with  the  understanding 
that  they  will  practice  4  or  5  years  in  a 
small  community.  This  bill  does  not 
achieve  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  will  support  that,  too. 

May  I  point  out  that,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, one  of  the  reasons  that  has  brought 
this  situation  about  is  that  there  is  an 
enormous  potential  in  cost  involved.  We 
are  talking  about  using  existing  VA  sites 
and  facilities,  and  so  forth,  without  con- 
structing new  buildings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  has  dealt  with  devastat- 
ingly  again  and  again  and  again.  He 
points  out  that  it  is  very  expensive  to 
start  out  with  brandnew  medical  schools 
in  connection  with  a  veterans'  hospital 
where  they  do  not  have  any  now.  He 
points  out  that  in  a  number  of  cases  we 
are  closing  down  many  established  medi- 
cal schools,  such  as  George  Washington 
and  Georgetown  in  this  city,  and  many 
others  around  the  country. 

This  is  not  the  efficient  way  to  do  it. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  has  great  re- 
spect for  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  and  for  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and 
for  their  judgment.  They  say  that  this 
amendment  represents  an  inefficient  and 
wasteful  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  made  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  certain  medical 
schools  in  the  country  and  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  are  in  great  financial  difficulty. 
Is  there  authorizing  legislation  by  which 
Congress  can  now  appropriate  moneys  to 
benefit  those  facilities? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  I  understand  that  there  may  be  in 
HEW. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
why  do  we  not  appropriate  money  to  help 
the  medical  schools? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  we 
should.  And  one  reason  is  that  we  are 
spending  money  in  this  area,  and  that 
money  will  not  be  available  for  other 
areas. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  not  spending  money  in  this  area, 
because  the  first  funds  were  appropri- 
ated last  night  in  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  So,  we  are  not 
spending  money  to  fund  this  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  by  the  kind 
of  action  we  take  today,  we  are  appro- 
priating moneys  that  are  going  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  us  to  fund  these  very 
worthy  causes  of  providing  more  money 
for  George  Washington,  Georgetown, 
and  other  medical  schools  around  the 
country. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  cite  the  basic  author- 
izing legislation  by  which  Congress  may 
appropriate  moneys  to  assist  these  col- 
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leges  and  medical  schools  throughout  the 
country  that  are  in  financial  difficulty? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  I  will  be  delighted  to 
get  that  information  before  we  vote.  It 
will  take  a  minute  to  get  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBiDRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  only  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
where  we  have  authorizing  legislation, 
we  have  not  funded  it.  And  if  these  funds 
are  appropriated  in  this  amendment, 
then  we  vrtll  have  funded  a  total  of  $75 
million  for  the  2  years,  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974,  whereas  the  basic  authorizing 
legislation  provides  twice  as  much  for 
the  2  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  health,  manpower  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year  has  capitation  grants  for 
medical  schools  and  even  gives  them 
bonuses  if  they  expand  their  facilities 
under  the  legislation  passed  by  Congress. 
That  would  ease  the  burden  on  the  med- 
ical schools. 

I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  to  point 
out  that  the  statement  on  shortage  of 
doctors  does  not  apply  only  to  rural 
areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  doctor 
shortage  applies  to  urban  areas  also. 

The  most  recent  census  pointed  out 
that  in  Baltimore  114,000  people  in  the 
outer  city  do  not  have  prime  medical 
services  available. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  74  Senators  vote  on  the  first  roUcall 
vote.  Perhaps  there  will  be  more  voting 
on  this  vote.  We  will  have  to  proceed 
rapidly  if  we  are  to  transact  much  busi- 
ness today. 

I  hope  that  we  can  proceed  rapidly 
with  the  remaining  amendments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  are  offering  to  add  $55 
million  to  carry  out  the  VA's  new  health 
manpower  training  responsibility  under 
Public  Law  92-541  is  most  important.  In 
my  June  20,  1973,  letter  to  Chairman 
Proxmire,  I  fully  outlined  the  need  for 
this  funding  as  demonstrated  in  our 
Health  and  Hospitals  Subcommittee 
oversight  hearings  in  April.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
full  text  of  that  letter  be  set  forth  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  20,  1793. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmire. 
Chairman,      HUD-Space,      Science-Veterans 
Subcommittee,    Committee    cm    Appro- 
priations, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  was  very  pleased 
that    the    Conference    Committee    on    HM. 
7447.   the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions  Act   for   Fiscal   Year   1973,   agreed   to 
Include  $20  million  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration   to    begin    implementation    of 
P.L.   92-641,    the   Veterans'   Administration 


Medical  School  Assistance  and  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1972.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  you  and  to  the  other  Senate  Conferees 
for  your  efforts  in  successfully  retaining 
this  Senate  provision  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

I  am  writing  now  to  recommend  that  your 
Subcommittee  include  In  Its  amendments 
to  HJl.  8825,  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Space,  Science.  Veterans  and  Certain  Other 
agencies  Appropriations  bill  the  sum  of 
$55  million  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
P.L.  92-641.  This  sum,  when  added  to  the 
$20  million  to  be  appropriated  If  the  fiscal 
year  1973  Second  Supplemental  Act  Is  en- 
acted, would  provide  an  appropriation  over 
a  two  fiscal  year  period  equal  to  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  a  single  year. 

Of  the  $55  million  I  am  recommending  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  appropria- 
tions measure.  I  would  recommend  $10  mil- 
lion be  made  available  to  carry  out  sub- 
chapter I  (Pilot  Program  for  Assistance  In 
the  Establishment  of  New  State  Medical 
Schools)  pursuant  to  section  5072  of  title 
38,  and  $45  million  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  full  chapter  (including  sub- 
chapter I)  pursuant  to  section  5082  of 
title  38. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  completed  the  prepara- 
tion of  regulations  governing  administration 
of  these  authorities  and  that  the  publication 
of  these  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register 
will  occur  this  Friday  or  Monday. 

When  I  wrote  you  recommending  the  ad- 
dition of  $25  million  to  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  for  these  purposes.  I  went  into  some 
detail  on  the  demonstrated  need  for  funding 
of  these  authorities.  I  attach  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  you  at  that  time,  to  reemphaslze  to 
you  the  extent)  of  Interest  throughout  the 
nation  in  Implementing;  these  authorities. 

I  plan  to  make  further  recommendations 
with  regard  to  other  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  and  medical  program  items  in  a 
letter  I  will  send  separately. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals. 

May  9,   1973. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman,      HUD-Space.      Science-Veterans 
Subcommittee,    Committee    on    Appro- 
priations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  In  sup- 
port of  an  amendment  to  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  bill.  FY  1973.  In 
which  I  am  joining  with  Senator  BjTd  of 
West  Virginia  to  add  $25  million  to  carry  out 
the  new  chapter  82  (Assistance  in  Establish- 
ing New  State  Medical  Schools:  Grants  to 
Affiliated  Medical  Schools;  Assistance  to 
Health  Manpower  Training  Institutions)  in 
title  38,  as  enacted  in  P.L.  92-541,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Medical  School  Assist- 
ance and  Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1972.  Our  amendment  would  fund  only 
one-third  of  the  $75  million  FY  1973  author- 
izations, and  under  It.  $15  million  would  be 
to  carry  out  subchapter  I  (Pilot  Program  for 
Assistance  in  the  Establishment  of  New  State 
Medical  Schools)  pursuant  to  section  5072, 
and  $10  million  would  be  to  carry  out  the  full 
chapter  (including  subchapter  I)  pursuant 
to  section  5082. 

On  April  16  and  April  18,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  of  thp  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  held  oversight  hearings  on  the 
impact  on  Veterans  Administration  medical 
care  of  the  revised  FY  1973  and  proposed  FY 
1974  budget  requests  and  the  failure  to  im- 
plement P.L.  92-541.  At  those  hearings  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration stated  that  the  VA  had  re- 
ceived 62  Inquiries  about  grants  under  the 
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new  chapter  from  health  manpower  and 
other  institutions.  Thirteen  ol  these  Inquiries 
were  regarding  subchapter  I  (New  State  Med- 
ical Schools),  27  were  regarding  subchapter 
II  (Grants  to  Affiliated  Medical  Schools) 
(Which  also  generaUy  Inquired  regarding 
subchapter  HI),  and  32  were  regarding  sub- 
chapter in  (Assistance  to  Public  and  Non- 
profit Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  Hos- 
plUlB  and  other  Health  Manpower  Institu- 
tions afnilated  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  Increase  the  Production  of  Profes- 
sional and  other  Health  Personnel).  These 
inquiries  covering  the  following  31  states 
are  detaUed  In  the  enclosure:  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona. CalUornla,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Ida- 
ho, Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentuclcy,  Maine,  Mich- 
igan, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

At  the  hearings,  the  VA  indicated  on  April 
18  that  the  regulations  Implementing  the 
new  law  would  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  In  45  days— In  other  words,  by  the 
end  of  May. 

The  hearings  also  developed  Important 
support  for  the  need  to  find  the  new  Public 
Law.  A  number  of  outstanding  leaders  In 
the  health  education  field  testified  to  the  Im- 
portance of  affiliations  between  the  health 
professions  schools  and  VA  medical  facilities 
in  terms  of  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  care 
provided  the  veteran  as  well  as  the  Impact 
on  meeting  national  needs  for  additional 
health  care  personnel.  A  few  quotes  from 
some  of  these  Individuals  eloquently  express 
the  benefits  of  such  affiliations,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  inadequate  funding  of  these  programs 
on  the  abUlty  of  these  affiliations  to  achieve 
their  full  potential.  ,*v.  o  • 

Dr.  Dennis,  Vice  President  for  Health  Sci- 
ences at  the  University  of  Arkansas  Medical 
Center,  said:   "On  the  basis  of  Information 
provided  to  us,  oxu:  V.A.-Demas  Committee 
flospltal  can,  with  the  projected  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974   (July  I973^une  1974).  ex- 
pect to  be  fortunate  to  maintain  operations 
at  the  1973  level  yet  the  service  demands  wUl 
be  greater.  They  can  employ  no  more  than 
the  current  number  of  house  staff  (residents 
and  Interns)  at  a  time  the  medical  school  en- 
rollments are  Increasing  and  the  need  for 
an  additional  ten  resident  positions  are  es- 
sential.  Other  deficiencies  In  the  FY    1974 
budget  include  (1)    Inability  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional staffing  that  would  permit  employ- 
ment ratios  of  staff  to  patients  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  average  private  hospital,  (2) 
Inability  to  recruit   additional  professional 
and  allied  health  personnel  required  to  serve 
ever  Increasing  demands,  particularly  In  the 
outpatient  areas,  (3)   InabUlty  to  fund  the 
new  School  of  Health  Related  Professions  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  students,  programs 
and  facilities  that  would  permit  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  tremendous  growth  potential  in 
this  short  supply  field  of  health  manpower, 
and  (4)  indefinitely  delayed  are  plans,  metic- 
ulously generated  over  a  period  of  several 
years,   to  activate   an   Innovative,   critically 
needed  program  for  high   quaUty  geriatric 
medical  care  and  a  unique  program  of  Geri- 
atric Home  Care.  These  programs  were  de- 
signed to  provide  the  basis  for  a  new  medi- 
cal school  department  for  research  and  teach- 
ing in  the  field  of  aging.  Neither  Institution 
can  do  this  alone.  The  Importance  of  the 
intolerable  neglect  of  research,  teaching  and 
care  for  the  aged  requires  no  amplification." 
Dr.  Edmund  Pellegrlno.  Vice  President  for 
Health  Sclencea  and  Director  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Center  of  the  Stat©  University  of 
New  York,  concisely  stated  the  importance  of 
funding  Pi.  93-641  to  achieving  up  to  date 
methods  of  providing  quality  care  to  veter- 
ans: "I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  my  sup- 
port for  the  specific  provisions  of  S.  59  I  have 
dlacuaaed  and  elements  of  92-541  now  await- 
ing funding  Is  based  on  my  conviction  that 


they  will  Improve  the  care  of  veterans  and 
especially  those  veterans  In  the  category  for 
which  we  have  the  greatest  moral  responsi- 
bility as  a  nation.  These  measures  if  enacted 
and  funded  as  the  case  may  be — will  bring 
certain  aspects  of  medical  care  delivered  to 
all  veterans  closer  to  optimal  than  is  now  the 
case.  Surely,  the  veteran  should  not  receive 
Inferior  care  when  a  comprehensive  pattern 
is  available  (to  the  non-veteran)  In  the  com- 
munity. But  these  measures  will  also  enable 
the  veterans  hospitals  to  develop  and  provide 
Improved  methods  of  care.  Thus.  In  selected 
areas  of  care,  the  veterans  hospitals  can  take 
a  role  of  leadership  for  the  benefit  of  these 
they  serve  and  all  others,  as  well." 

Dr.  Schmidt,  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
at  the  U  jstate  Medical  Center,  SUNY-Syra- 
cuse,  seconded  this  statement  saying:  "The 
contributions  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  health  science  education  have  been 
great  and  have  been  amply  documented  by 
others.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  practicing  Health  professionals 
in  the  United  States  have  had  portions  of 
their  education  and  training  with  Veterans 
hospitals.  In  turn,  the  partnership  between 
the  Veterans  Hospitals  and  Academic  Health 
Science  Centers  has  materially  benefited  the 
vetera.i  patient  In  terms  of  the  quality  of  his 
care.  Largely  because  of  this  partnership,  pa- 
tients in  veterans  hospitals  have  had  avail- 
able to  them  most  of  the  skills  and  resources 
that  modem  scientific  medicine  and  technol- 
ogy can  offer.  This  partnership  has  not  been 
free  of  stress  or  critics  and  there  are  ad- 
mitted points  of  weakness.  In  my  testimony, 
however,  I  would  prefer  to  dwell  on  oppor- 
tunities, especially  as  they  concern  the  three 
major  missions  of  patient  care,  education 
and  research.  These  three  are  interdependent 
and  no  one  of  them  can  be  of  highest  quality 
without  each  of  the  others." 

And  Dr.  Stanley  S.  Bergen,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of 
New  Jersey,  gave  examples  of  the  benefits  to 
the  veteran  resulting  from  an  affiliation  with 
New  Jersey  Medical  School:  "In  return,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  receives 
numerous  advantages  as  a  result  of  its  par- 
ticipation with  the  medical  school.  Prior  to 
its  affiliation  with  the  College  the  East 
Orange  Hospital  had  no  Intensive  care  unit, 
no  coronary  care  unit,  no  dialysis  unit,  nor 
any  vascular  catheterization  program.  In  large 
part  these  deficiencies  were  due  to  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  Hospital  In  at- 
tracting adequately  trained  staff.  Further- 
more, the  hospital  had  difficulty  attracting 
sufficient  housestaff  to  meet  Its  needs. 

The  affiliation  with  the  medical  school  has 
substantially  altered  the  picture.  The  assur- 
ance of  faculty  appointments  and  the  stimu- 
lation Involved  through  participation  in  a 
teaching  environment  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  ability  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  In  East  Orange  to  attract  highly 
qualified  and  In  some  cases  nationally  known 
Individuals  to  its  staff.  It  has  also  been  of 
great  assistance  In  attracting  housestaff. 

Based  on  all  the  Information  available  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals, 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  (1)  Implementation  of 
the  new  law  can  play  a  major  role  both  In 
upgrading  care  to  veterans  and  assisting  the 
nation  to  meet  its  health  manpower  short- 
age; (2)  there  Is  great  Interest  In  the  public 
and  the  health  community  and  enormous 
capacity  and  untapped  potential  to  carry  out 
effective  prorgams;  and  (3)  the  VA  will 
finally — after  more  than  6  months — be  Is- 
suing Its  regulations  so  that  applications 
can  begin  to  be  submitted  In  June.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  stress  that  under  sections  5072(b) 
and  5082(b)  of  title  38,  sums  appropriated 
for  the  new  chapter  82  remain  available  until 
the  end  of  the  sixth  fiscal  year  following  the 
final  year  of  appropriation. 

Thus,  this  $25  million  can  get  the  program 
started  and  avoid  the  almost  Inevitable  de- 
lay, under  a  continuing  resolution  for  FY 


1974,  in  starting  up  the  program  next  fiscal 
year. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  convic- 
tion that  the  money  Is  needed  for  these  pro- 
grams now  and  express  my  opinion  that 
any  expression  to  the  contrary  by  the  VA 
or  the  administration  Is  dictated  by  OMB, 
which  strenuously  opposed  enactment  of 
P.L.  92-541,  despite  the  facts  Involved.  I  very 
much  hope  you  will  support  the  amendment. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  and  the  enclosure  to  Senator 
BjTd  and  Chairman  McClellan. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 

Hospitals. 

Expressions  of  Interest  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  School  Assist- 
ance AND  Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
or  1972— Public  Law  92-541 
subchapter  I 
There  have  been  Inquiries  or  statements 
of  Interest  on  behalf  of  13  states  (Attach- 
ment A).  This  number,  and  the  still  lesser 
number  (about  seven)  which  reflect  poten- 
tial Immediate  eligibility,  Is  probably  ac- 
counted for  on  two  bases:  The  Act  itself  re- 
quires that  the  applicant  present  reasonable 
assurance  of  appropriate  accreditation  of  the 
new  medical  schools  to  be  Initiated  with  this 
assistance  (Section  5073b  1  D) .  Implement- 
ing regulations,  as  presently  drafted,  would 
also  eliminate  from  eligibility  under  this 
subchapter  the  "new"  schools  which  are  pro- 
visionally accredited  and  receiving  Federal 
assistance  under  one  or  more  of  the  authori- 
ties contained  In  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971  (PL  92-157) 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Man- 
power, NIH,  DHEW.  Such  schools.  If  they  are 
presently  affiliated  with  the  VA  hospitals, 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  Sub- 
chapter II. 

SUBCHAPTERS  n  AND  HI 

There  have  been  about  27  Inquiries  from 
Medical  Schools  specifically  concerning  Sub- 
chapter II,  the  majority  of  these  also  express 
interest  In  Subchapter  HI  In  behalf  of  nurs- 
ing or  other  allied  health  programs  con- 
ducted either  by  the  School  or  by  other 
Schools  within  the  academic  health  center 
of  which  they  are  a  part  (Attachment  B). 
There  have  been  an  additional  22  letters  from 
Institutions  inquiring  specifically  about  Sub- 
chapter lit  (Attachment  C).  These  range 
from  Schools  of  Allied  Health,  Schools  of 
Pharmacy,  etc.  which  are  components  of  aca- 
demic health  centers  to  single  programs  con- 
ducted in  community  and  Jvmior  colleges. 

Most  of  these  Inquiries  and  statements  of 
Interest  do  not  Include  specific  proposals.  Al- 
though the  Act  itself  Is  rather  explicit  In  de- 
fining eligibility,  it  Is  not  all  specific  regard- 
ing the  kinds  of  "projects  and  programs  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  subchap- 
ter" (Section  5083  and  5093)  for  which  grant 
acslstance  might  be  sought.  Publication  of 
regulations  will  undoubtedly  elicit  more 
detailed  plans 

Letters,  submitted  directly  and  through 
Congressmen,  generally  express  the  need  for 
additional  clinical  experience  opportunities 
for  medical  students  (Subchapter  II)  and 
other  health  professions  and  occupations  stu- 
dents at  all  levels  (Subchapter  III),  to  com- 
plement the  academic  programs  In  medical 
schools,  schools  of  nursing,  dentistry,  phar- 
macy, and  other  health-related  fields  which 
have  been  created  or  significantly  expanded 
In  response  to  recent  Federal,  State,  or  local 
funding  initiatives 

General  iruiuiries 

There  have  been  several  expressions  of  gen- 
eral Interest  from  health  professions  socie- 
ties, organizations  of  health  professions 
schools,  and  others;  and  Inquiries  on  behalf 
of    "otherwise    eligible    veterans"     (Section 
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5O70e)  who  are  seeking  or  planning  to  seek 
admission  to  medical  schools  (Attach- 
ment D). 

Subchapter  I 

State,  Institution  or  agency,  and  VA 
Hospital (8) : 

Alabama,  University  of  Alabama,  Troy 
State  University,  Tuscaloosa,  Medical  Dis- 
trict No.  14. 

Arizona,  Navajo  Health  Authority,  Medi- 
cal District  No.  34. 

California,  Charles  R.  Drew  Postgraduate 
School  of  Medicine,  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Health  Consortium,  San  Fernando  Valley 
Health  Consortium,  Sepulveda,  Fresno, 
Medical  District  No.  36. 

Georgia,  Georgia  State  University,  Atlanta. 

Idaho,  Medical  Education  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Boise. 

Maine,  University  of  Maine,  Bangor,  Togus. 

Mississippi,  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Mississippi,  Gulfport/BUoxl. 

New  Hampshire,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Manchester. 

Ohio,  Wright  State  University,  Dayton. 

South  Carolina,  Unlversltv  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia. 

Tennessee.  East  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity, Mountain  Home. 

Texas,  Texas  A&M  University  System, 
Texas  College  &  University  System,  Temple/ 
Waco/Marlln,  Medical  District  No.  26. 

West  Virginia,  Marshall  University,  Hunt- 
ington. 
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Connecticut,  Western  Connecticut  State 
College. 

Georgia.  Georgia  State  University. 

Illinois,  University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medi- 
cal Center.  School  of  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions. 

Michigan.  Saginaw  Vallev  College — Sagi- 
naw Area  Health  Education  Center. 

Missouri,  Central  Missouri  State  College. 

Nebraska.  University  of  Nebraska — Lincoln 
Area  Health  Education  Center. 

New  York,  Consortium  of  Health  and  Edu- 
cational Institutions — Bath,  New  York 
S.U.N.Y. — Downstate  Medical  Center. 

New  Mexico,  University  of  Albuquerque. 

North  Carolina,  Duke  Unlversltv  Medical 
Center— Division  of  Allied  Health"  Western 
Carolina  University. 

Ohio,  Wright  State  University. 


Subchapter  II 

State,  Institution  or  agency : 

Alabama,  University  of  Alabama  In  Bir- 
mingham, University  of  South  Carolina- 
Mobile. 

California,  Stanford  University  Medical 
Center. 

Kansas,  Wichita  State  University,  College 
of  Health  Related  Professions. 

Kentucky,  University  of  Kentucky  Medical 
Center. 

Louisiana,  Louisiana  State  University, 
Medical  Center. 

Massachusetts,  Boston  University,  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Michigan,  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Medicine. 

Mississippi,  University  of  Mississippi  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Nevada,  University  of  Nevada  School  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

New  York,  Mt.  Slnal  Medical  Center, 
S.U.N.Y  at  Stonybrook. 

North  Carolina,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  Medicine. 

North  Dakota,  University  of  North  Dakota 
School  of  Medicine. 

Oklahoma,  University  of  Oklahoma  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Oregon,  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
Center. 

Rhode  Island,  Brown  University  Division 
of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences. 

South  Carolina,  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota,  University  of  South  Dakota 
School  of  Medicine. 

Tennessee,  University  of  Tennessee  Medi- 
cal Units. 

Texas,  University  of  Texas  Southwestern 
Medical  School  at  Dallas;  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine;  Texas  College  &  University  Sys- 
tem (all  campuses);  Texas  Tech.  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Virginia,  Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School 

Wisconsin,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madi- 
son) Medical  College  of  Wisconsin, 

Subchapter  III 

State,  Institution  or  Agency: 
Alabama,  Tuskegee  Health  Education  Cen- 
ter. 

California,  East  Bay  Area  Health  Educa- 
tion Center,  De  Anza  Community  College 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Health  Consortium 
(Fresno  Area  Health  Education  Center). 


General  Inquiries 

LOCAL    organizations   AND    CROUPS 

Arkansas,  Arkansas  State  Medical  Societv, 
a  practicing  physician. 

Maine,  Maine's  Regional  Medical  Program. 

New  York.  29th  District  of  New  York 
(Congressman  Stratton),  Albany/Schenec- 
tady area. 

Ohio,  "Interested  citizens  of  Ross  County" 
(Chilllcothe  area) . 

associations  and  societies 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health, 
American  Medical  Association — Council  on 
Medical  Education,  American  Pediatric  As- 
sociation. American  Optometrlc  Association, 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy. 
letters   in   behalf   of   potential   students 

Senator  Jacob  Javits,  Senator  James  Buck- 
ley, Senator  Bob  Packwood.  Congressman 
Olin  Teague. 

State.  Institution  or  Agency: 

Pennsylvania,  St.  Francis  College,  Altoona 
Lakes  Area  Health  Education  Center. 

Tennessee,  Vanderbllt  University  School  of 
Allied   Health   Professions. 

Texas,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Houston.  Cen- 
tral Texas  Regional  Medical  Education  Foun- 
dation (Temple  Junior  College). 

Utah,  Weber  State  College. 

Washington,  City  of  Seattle — Schools  and 
Colleges. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  materials  amply  illustrate 
the  substantial  value  for  veterans'  health 
care  of  providing  funds  to  carry  out  the 
new  public  law— for  which  the  VA's  reg- 
ulations   have    just    been    issued— and 
thereby  utilize  the  great  potential  of 
VA  hospitals  as  clinical  facilities  -or  the 
training   and  education  of  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  care 
personnel.  These  materials  also  make 
abundantly  clear  the  enormous  interest 
throughout  the  country  in  providing  this 
funding.  Through  the  end  of  February 
of  this  year,  Mr.  President,  the  VA  re- 
ceived more  than  40  expressions  of  inter- 
est  from   State   governments,   medical 
schools,  universities,  and  other  health 
manpower    training   institutions    about 
utilizing   the  new   authorities   :n   that 
public   law    to   establish    new   medical 
schools  using  VA  clinical  facilities  or  to 
expand  the  education  and  training  capa- 
bilities of  medical  and  other  schools  aflail- 
ated  with  existing  VA  health  facilities 
Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  the  Senators  from  West  Virginia 
and  many  other  Senators  in  sponsoring 
this    amendment.    This    past    fall    my 
amendment  to  add  $40  million  to  the 
First  Supplemental  Loan  Act.  fiscal  year 
1973,  was  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor, 
but  was  lost  in  conference.  Then  Senator 


Byrd  of  West  Virginia  then  this  spring 
succeeded  in  getting  $25  million  for  this 
purpose  in  committee— reduced  to  $20 
million  in  conference — added  to  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental,  now  back  on  the 
President's  desk  again. 

Now  we  are  seeking  to  complete  our 
action  to  appropriate  a  full  year's  au- 
thorization level— $75  million— over  2 
fiscal  years  to  carrj-  out  Public  Law  92- 
541  which  I  authorized  in  the  Senate 
last  fall. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  W^est  Virginia  <Mr. 
Byrd  I.  I  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
crucial  shortage  of  doctors  which  this 
country  faces  and  have  continually  sup- 
ported programs  to  upgrade  our  medical 
and  health  services;  however.  I  do  not 
believe  this  amendment  i.s  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  further  express  that 
support. 

I  believe  the  best  method  bv  which 
we  can  curtaU  this  shortage  is  to  continue 
to  upgrade  and  expand  the  existing  medi- 
cal schools  with  high  reputations  rather 
than  to  create  an  entirely  new  program 
administered  by  the  already  overbur- 
dened Veterans'  Administration.  Indeed, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  operates  a 
highly  efficient  and  credible  hospital  sys- 
tem, but  to  include  medical  education  and 
training  as  a  further  responsibihty  would 
only  detract  from  their  most  important 
function— to  treat  and  care  for  those 
men  and  women  who  served  their  coun- 
try when  called. 

Both  the  Dlinois  Medical  Society  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  have 
given  their  pledge  to  work  for  expansion 
and  upgrading  of  the  current  medical 
schools  and  health  training  institutions. 
I  believe  this  is  the  correct  route  to 
follow. 

I  would  be  less  than  realistic  if  I  did 
not  say  that  I  fully  expect  the  Byrd 
amendment  to  carry  overwhelmingly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators jaeld  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magntison)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


.i.-»KiiiK    lui    S15    nillliOIl    iui    s<'"t''<ii    upt;i - 

ating  expenses  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. We  are  getting  into  a  situation 
which  is  not  responsible  fts^,«^lly.  Difficult 
and  painful  as  it  is,  I  thinja  we  still  have 
to  say  "no." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  on  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
T  «»«k  for  the  v»mi<i  qnd  nav«:  nn  thp 
iiiiit-nUiiif  n' 

The  yen*  su\d  nnv.  wrrr  ordered 

Ml  ROHKKTC  HYHI)  Mr  PrrwUlnU 
t  wmil  to  rv|)rr««  mv  ritrrtnelv  hiKh  rr- 
t»rd  (or  Ihr  (1i*liniiil»hrd  '•wilur  Srnii- 
tor  (rttm  Wlaccwtain  who  •iN'iiki  mit  <>f 
(Irrp  and  hiNiral  cotn  Idiot)  In  <>|M><mIIIK 
Ihl*  unwiidniriit  llr  haa  Itrrri  itt)M>|iit^ly 
(•Ir  III  all  of  III!  <|f>«lin«»  »l(h  mr  In  loii- 
nr<  tloit  wUh  thin  ainrtidrTirnt  and  idhrr 
ri)Mltrr»  mid  I  mi|ir<-t  hl<  \ir«|>oint  ti* 
he  u|i|MjM>«  (ht^  iiinetidtiirtit 

Tlie  Conirrr*."*  Muthortzrd  the  b«*»r 
levMlatlon.  Publu  Uiw  93  541.  liiAt  year 
If  CnnKrr.s>  mrt.nfi  buxInrKA  wht*n  It  nu 
ihorlzes  leBlslatJoti.  It  ouBhl  then  to  put 
Its  money  where  Its  belief.H  are  and  ap- 
propriate funds  to  carry  out  the  program 
Congress,  in  piussing  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  these  hospitals,  apparently 
felt  that  they  were  needed;  and  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  Congress  ought 
to  appropriate  money 'to  implement  that 


CullglfSS.    KJli    lllf    ttSSUmptlUU     LliUl    IS    1111- 

plicit  in  the  Senator's  question,  that  we 
do  not  act  on  that  authorization,  it  may 
be  we  will  be  providing  less  funds.  How- 
ever, that  was  understood  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  wants  us  to  proceed  this  way.  I 
think  it  is  possible,  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  that  if  we  adopt  these 
amendments,  we  are  risking  a  veto.  The 
President  has  taken  the  position  that  he 
is  not  going  to  sign  legislation  that  will 
b\]v'  )ij<-  h'l'^z'''  '^^^.'^  *■"''  "-.r')!'".-  i'-'-o- 
sponslble 

Mr  DC:)MENICI  Let  me  n.sk  n  more 
s|)«'in(  <)Ue.'*tl(iM  I'rckT  inodt-l  (  Itles,  un- 
der the  Srnator^  rxpliiniition.  the 
Hmouiit  requrstrd  wi»s  /rro  niul  wr  an- 
KoiDK  to  fund  •l.'iO  tnlllloii  Wra  not  the 
iulmlnUtrHtlon>  rr<iuenl  for  /.rro  btiAcd 
UlMin  the  fact  thiit  thi-v  wrir  koIiik  to  axk 
for  M  proflram  under  the  Ilrtter  Com 
munillrn  Act  for  inodi-l  (Itlrn  fiiiidliiK^ 

Mr  IMtOXMIKK  No  thru-  would  tx- 
no  fundliiK  !(ir  IxMtrr  <  ()tiunuiutli*>  until 

Mr  DOMF.NICI  8o  thiit  thrre  would 
be  u  year  s  tran.iltion.  when  thrre  would 
l)e  II  mere  plpclinr  ' 

Mr  PHOXMIItK   Yes 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE   I  yield 

Mr  HARTKE  How  much  of  the  $400 
million  that  the  Senator  says  we  are 
over  the  budget  Is  attributable  to  the 
veterans'  section?  Is  it  about  $25  million? 


..s  uie  rcEisuii  lor  me  apijropriaiion  proc- 
ess, as  I  understand  iL,  so  we  can  take 
another  look  at  whether  to  go  ahead  in 
any  particular  year,  how  fast  to  go  ahead, 
depending  on  the  fiscal  situation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  quite  aware  of  that  process,  but 
rarely  have  I  seen  the  situation  where 
we  authorize  1  year  and  give  nothing  in 
the  next  year.  Usually  we  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation below  the  authorization.  That 
is  quite  common.  But  I  have  never  .seen 
fhi';   k'nd   fif   iirorrdurp  np'-T'O'-'   !•<   >'(••-■- 

Mr  PROXMIRE  There  are  many, 
many  authorization."*  that  are  never 
funded  We  have  already  provlde<l  $20 
iiillllon 

Mr  BRCX'K  I  would  like  to  make  a 
sLatrmenl  with  reference  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  Kotng  to  have  a  .^urphix  of 
do«'tors  TJie  Senator'*  .<»talliitU  5.  ns  a"»uiil. 
lire  a<Turate  but  the  problem  l^  that 
more  and  more  .vj-called  doclors  are  not 
treating  p«tlenl.H  That  U  where  the  prob- 
lem Is  We  lire  not  geltlng  do<tors  to 
people  j>arU(  ularly  In  ea-steni  Tenne.s.s«'e. 
West  Virginia,  and  States  like  that, 
where  the  doctor-patient  ration  are  In- 
tolerable. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  Is  riKht 
We  have  the  .«ame  .situation  in  Wl.sion- 
sln  I  am  sure  It  exists  In  Montana  a.s 
well  as  In  other  rural  areas  There  are 
a  numtjer  of  ways  of  accomplishing  a 
solution  to  that  problem.  I  do  not  .see 
how  this  bill  really  does  very  much  to 
achieve  that  objective.  There  are  ways 


benefit  those  facilities? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  I  understand  that  there  mav  be  in 
HEW. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
why  do  we  not  appropriate  money  to  help 
the  medical  schools? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  we 
should.  And  one  reason  is  that  we  are 
.^pending  money  in  thLs  area,  and  that 

'rx-o-      ti  111     ,-,,f     hr  '     '   '  ,>L;.i.. 

areas 

Mr  ROHEFtTC  BYFU)  Mr  Pre.sldent. 
we  are  not  .--prndlnK  money  In  this  area, 
Im'(  auT  th«'  f^rst  funds  wi-re  appropri- 
ated la.st  night  In  the  ."'cond  .supple- 
mental uppioprliillon  bill  So.  we  are  not 
^IM-ndlng  money  to  fund  this  law 

The  PHESIDINO  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  I'ROXMIRE  Mr  President  I  yield 
my.self  2  minutes  on  the  bill 

Whiil  I  am  .saying  Is  that  by  the  kind 
of  action  we  take  today  we  are  appro- 
priating money.s  that  are  going  to  make 
It  more  difficult  for  us  to  fund  these  very 
worthy  causes  of  providing  more  money 
for  George  Washington,  Georgetown, 
and  other  medical  schools  around  the 
country. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  cite  the  basic  author- 
izing legislation  by  which  Congress  may 
appropriate  moneys  to  assist  these  col- 
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ivii.  !"t\Kj.^.\iinc..  Air  t-ie'-'THTTT 
had  74  st'iiaioii  vole  uu  Liie  nrst  roucail 
vote.  Perhaps  there  will  be  more  voting 
on  this  vote.  We  will  have  to  piuceed 
rapidly  if  we  are  to  transact  much  busi- 
ness today. 

I  hope  that  we  can  proceed  rapidly 
with  the  remaining  amendments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  are  offering  to  add  $55 
million  to  carry  out  the  VAs  new  health 

manpower  training  responslbilitv  under 

n-  .1.1  i-.  T     ..-.-.  • 

-    ..-..,    ..„,,.    ,_    ^,1    ..,  .ttuci.   »i. 1^.01  lam,.   lU 

my  June  20.  1973.  letter  to  Chairman 
PROXMIRE.  I  fully  outlined  the  need  for 
thus  funding  as  demonstrated  in  our 
Health  and  Hospital.s  Subcommittee 
o\er.sn.;ht  heaniiKs  m  April.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
full  text  of  that  letter  be  .set  forth  at  this 
point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Relord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  ArrAiRs. 

Washington,  DC,  June  20,  1793. 
Hon.  William  Proxmihe. 

Chairman,      HUD-Space.      Science-Veteram 
Subcommittee.    Committee    on    Appro- 
priations. Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Chaikman:    I   was   verv  pleased 
that    the    Conference    Committee    on    H.R. 
7447,   the  Second   Supplemental   Appropria- 
tions  Act    for   FlscaJ    Year    1973.   agreed    to 
include   $20   million   for   the   Veterans"   Ad- 
ministration   to    begin    implementation    of 
P.L.    92-641.    the    Veterans'    Administration 


.1  «r..N     v^  rt  .\N  is  *  uN  . 


HospitaU. 


.Mav   j.   ih,j 
Hon.  William  Pboxmire. 

Chairman.  HUD-Space.  Sc-irnre-VeleTans 
Subcomimittec,  Comm\titc  on  Appro- 
priations.   Washington.   DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  In  sup- 
port of  an  amendment  to  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  bill.  FV  197J.  m 
which  I  am  joming  with  Senator  Byrd  of 
West  Vlrsinln  to  add  f2b  mllll'  :i  u<  .  HrVv  "U 
the  new  chapter  8.^  (Assistance  m  Ksiablish- 
Ing  New  State  ^^edlcal  Schools.  Grants  to 
Affiliated  Medical  Schools;  .AssLstance  to 
Health  Manp<iwer  Training  Instltiilkinsi  in 
title  38  as  enacted  In  PL  92  Ml.  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Medical  School  Assist- 
aiice  and  Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1972  Our  amendment  would  fund  only 
(>ne-thlrd  of  the  S;75  million  FY  1973  author- 
izations, and  under  It.  $15  million  would  be 
to  carry  out  subchapter  I  (Pilot  Program  for 
Assistance  In  the  Establishment  of  New  SUte 
Medlcnl  Schools)  pursuant  to  section  5072. 
and  $10  million  would  be  to  carry  out  the  full 
chapter  (Including  subchapter  I)  pursuant 
to  section  5082. 

On  April  16  and  April  18.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  of  the  Veterans  AtTalrs 
Committee,  held  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Impact  on  Veterans  Administration  medical 
care  of  the  revised  FY  1973  and  proposed  FY 
1974  budget  requests  and  the  failure  to  Im- 
plement P.L.  92-541  At  those  hearings  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans  .^d- 
mlnlstratlon  stated  that  the  V.A  had  re- 
ceived 62  inquiries  about  grants  under  the 
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new  chapter  from  health  manpower  and 
other  Institutions.  Thirteen  of  these  Inquiries 
were  regarding  subchapter  I  (New  State  Med- 
ical Schools).  27  were  regarding  subchapter 
II  (Grants  to  Affiliated  Medical  Schools) 
1  which  also  generally  Inquired  regarding 
subchapter  III),  and  22  were  regarding  sub- 
chapter III  (Assistance  to  Public  and  Non- 
profit Institutions  of  Higher  Learning.  Hos- 
pitals and  other  Health  Manpower  Institu- 
tions afBllated  with  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration to  Increase  the  Production  of  Profes- 
sional and  other  Health  Personnel).  These 
inquiries  covering  the  following  31  states 
are  detailed  In  the  enclosure:  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona. California.  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Ida- 
ho, Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine.  Mich- 
igan, Mississippi,  Missouri.  Nebraska.  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina.  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa. Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

At  the  hearings,  the  VA  Indicated  on  April 
18  that  the  regulations  Implementing  the 
new  law  would  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  In  45  days — In  other  words,  by  the 
end  of  May. 

The  hearings  also  developed  Important 
support  for  the  need  to  find  the  new  Public 
Law.  A  number  of  outstanding  leaders  In 
the  health  education  field  testified  to  the  Im- 
portance of  affiliations  between  the  health 
professions  schools  and  VA  medical  facilities 
m  terms  of  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  care 
provided  the  veteran  as  well  as  the  Impact 
on  meeting  national  needs  for  additional 
health  care  personnel.  A  few  quotes  from 
some  of  these  Individuals  eloquently  express 
the  benefits  of  such  affiliations,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  inadequate  funding  of  these  programs 
on  the  ability  of  these  affiliations  to  achieve 
their  full  potential. 

Dr.  Dennis,  Vice  FTesldent  for  Health  Sci- 
ences at  the  University  of  Arkansas  Medical 
Center,  said.  "On  the  basis  of  information 
provided  to  us.  our  VA  -Demas  Committee 
Hospital  can.  with  the  projected  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974  (July  1973-June  1974i.  ex- 
pect to  be  fortunate  to  maintain  operations 
at  the  1973  level  yet  the  service  demands  will 
be  greater.  They  can  employ  no  more  than 
the  current  nvunber  of  house  staff  (residents 
and  Interns)  at  a  time  the  medical  school  en- 
rollments are  Increasing  and  the  need  for 
an  additional  ten  resident  positions  are  es- 
s«>ntlal.  Other  deficiencies  In  the  FY  1974 
budget  Include  (1)  Inability  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional staffing  that  would  permit  employ- 
ment ratios  of  staff  to  patients  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  average  private  hospital,  (2) 
Inability  to  recruit  additional  professional 
and  allied  health  personnel  required  to  serve 
ever  Increasing  demands,  particularly  In  the 
outpatient  areas.  (3)  Inability  to  fund  the 
new  School  of  Health  Related  Professions  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  students,  programs 
and  facilities  that  would  permit  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  tremendous  growth  potential  In 
this  short  supply  field  of  health  manpower, 
and  (4)  Indefinitely  delayed  are  plans,  metic- 
ulously generated  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  to  activate  an  Innovative,  critically 
needed  program  for  high  quality  geriatric 
medical  care  and  a  unique  program  of  Geri- 
atric Home  Care.  These  programs  were  de- 
signed to  provide  the  basis  for  a  new  medi- 
cal school  department  for  research  and  teach- 
ing In  the  field  of  aging.  Neither  institution 
can  do  this  alone.  The  Importance  of  the 
Intolerable  neglect  of  research,  teaching  and 
care  for  the  aged  requires  no  amplification." 

Dr.  Edmund  Pellegrlno,  Vice  President  for 
Health  Sciences  and  Director  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Center  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  concisely  stated  the  Importance  of 
funding  Pi.  92-541  to  achieving  up  to  date 
methods  of  providing  quality  care  to  veter- 
ans: "I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  my  s  ip- 
port  for  the  specific  provisions  of  S.  59  I  have 
discussed  and  elements  of  92-541  now  await- 
ing funding  Is  based  on  my  conviction  that 


they  will  improve  the  care  of  veterans  and 
especially  those  veterans  in  the  category  for 
which  we  have  the  greatest  moral  responsi- 
bility as  a  nation.  These  measures  If  enacted 
and  funded  as  the  case  may  be — will  bring 
certain  aspects  of  medical  care  delivered  to 
all  veterans  closer  to  optimal  than  Is  now  the 
case.  Surely,  the  veteran  should  not  receive 
Inferior  care  when  a  comprehensive  pattern 
is  available  (to  the  non-veteran)  In  the  com- 
munity. But  these  measures  will  also  enable 
the  veterans  hospitals  to  develop  and  provide 
Improved  methods  of  care.  Thus.  In  selected 
areas  of  care,  the  veterans  hospitals  can  take 
a  role  of  leadership  for  the  benefit  of  these 
they  serve  and  all  others,  as  well." 

Dr.  Schmidt.  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
at  the  Upstate  Medical  Center.  SUNY-Syra- 
cuse,  seconded  this  statement  saying:  "The 
contributions  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  health  science  education  have  been 
great  and  have  been  amply  documented  by 
others.  Suffice  It  to  state  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  practicing  Health  professionals 
in  the  United  States  have  had  portions  of 
their  education  and  training  with  Veterans 
hospitals.  In  turn,  the  partnership  between 
the  Veterans  Hospitals  and  Academic  Health 
Science  CJenters  has  materially  benefited  the 
veteran  patient  In  terms  of  the  quality  of  his 
care.  Largely  because  of  this  partnership,  pa- 
tients in  veterans  hospitals  have  had  avail- 
able to  them  most  of  the  skills  and  resources 
that  modem  scientific  medicine  and  technol- 
ogy can  offer.  This  partnership  has  not  been 
free  of  stress  or  critics  and  there  are  ad- 
mitted points  of  weakness.  In  my  testimony, 
however.  I  would  prefer  to  dwell  on  oppor- 
tunities, especially  as  they  concern  the  three 
major  missions  of  patient  care,  education 
and  research.  These  three  are  interdependent 
and  no  one  of  them  can  be  of  highest  quality 
without  each  of  the  others." 

And  Dr.  Stanley  S.  Bergen,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of 
New  Jersey,  gave  examples  of  the  benefits  to 
the  veteran  resulting  from  an  affiliation  with 
New  Jersey  Medical  School:  "In  return,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  receives 
numerous  advantages  as  a  result  of  Its  par- 
ticipation with  the  medical  school.  Prior  to 
Us  affiliation  with  the  College  the  East 
Orange  Hospital  had  no  Intensive  care  unit, 
no  coronary  care  unit,  no  dialysis  unit,  nor 
any  vascular  catheterization  program.  In  large 
part  these  deficiencies  were  due  to  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  Hospital  In  at- 
tracting adequately  trained  staff.  Further- 
more, the  hospital  had  difficulty  attracting 
sufficient  housestaff  to  meet  Its  needs. 

The  affiliation  with  the  medical  school  has 
substantially  altered  the  picture.  The  assur- 
ance of  faculty  appointments  and  the  stimu- 
lation Involved  through  participation  in  a 
teaching  environment  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  ability  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  in  East  Orange  to  attract  highly 
qualified  and  In  some  cases  nationally  known 
individuals  to  Its  staff.  It  has  also  been  of 
great  assistance  In  attracting  housestaff. 

Based  on  all  the  information  available  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals. 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  (1)  Implementation  of 
the  new  law  can  play  a  major  role  both  In 
upgrading  care  to  veterans  and  assisting  the 
nation  to  meet  Us  health  manpower  short- 
age; (2)  there  Is  great  Interest  In  the  public 
and  the  health  community  and  enormous 
capacity  and  untapped  potential  to  carry  out 
effective  prorgams;  and  (3)  the  VA  will 
finally — after  more  than  6  months — be  Is- 
suing Its  regulations  so  that  applications 
can  begin  to  be  submitted  In  June.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  stress  that  under  sections  5072(b) 
and  5082(b)  of  title  38,  sums  appropriated 
for  the  new  chapter  82  remain  available  until 
the  end  of  the  sixth  fiscal  year  following  the 
final  year  of  appropriation. 

Thus,  this  $25  million  can  get  the  program 
started  and  avoid  the  almost  Inevitable  de- 
lay, under  a  continuing  resolution  for  FY 


1974,  In  starting  up  the  program  next  fiscal 
year. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  convic- 
tion that  the  money  Is  needed  for  these  pro- 
grams now  and  express  my  opinion  that 
any  expression  to  the  contrary  by  the  VA 
or  the  administration  is  dictated  by  OMB. 
which  strenuously  opposed  enactment  of 
P.L.  92-541,  despite  the  facts  involved.  I  very 
much  hope  you  will  support  the  amendment. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  and  the  enclosure  to  Senator 
Byrd   and  Chairman  McClellan. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  Cranston, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Health   and 

Hospitals. 


Expressions  op  Interest  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  School  Assist- 
ance AND  Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
op  1972— Public  Law  92-541 
subchapter  i 
There  have  been  Inquiries  or  statements 
of  Interest  on  behalf  of  13  states  (Attach- 
ment A) .  This  number,  and  the  still  lesser 
number  (about  seven)  which  reflect  poten- 
tial Immediate  eligibility.  Is  probably  ac- 
counted for  on  two  bases:  The  Act  Itself  re- 
quires that  the  applicant  present  reasonable 
assurance  of  appropriate  accreditation  of  the 
new  medical  schools  to  be  initiated  with  this 
assistance  (Section  5073b  ID).  Implement- 
ing regulations,  as  presently  drafted,  would 
also  eliminate  from  eligibility  under  this 
subchapter  the  "new"  schools  which  are  pro- 
visionally accredited  and  receiving  Federal 
assistance  under  one  or  more  of  the  authori- 
ties contained  In  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971  (PL  92-157) 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Man- 
power. NIH.  DHEW.  Such  schools.  If  they  are 
presently  affiliated  with  the  VA  hospitals, 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  Sub- 
chapter II. 

SUBCHAPTERS  II  AND  III 

There  have  been  about  27  Inquiries  from 
Medical  Schools  specifically  concerning  Sub- 
chapter II,  the  majority  of  these  also  express 
Interest  In  Subchapter  III  In  behalf  of  nurs- 
ing or  other  allied  health  programs  con- 
ducted either  by  the  School  or  by  other 
Schools  within  the  academic  health  center 
of  which  they  are  a  part  (Attachment  B). 
There  have  been  an  additional  22  letters  from 
Institutions  Inquiring  specifically  about  Sub- 
chapter III  (Attachment  C).  These  range 
from  Schools  of  Allied  Health,  Schools  of 
Pharmacy,  etc.  which  are  components  of  aca- 
demic health  centers  to  single  programs  con- 
ducted In  community  and  Junior  colleges. 

Most  of  these  inquiries  and  statements  of 
interest  do  not  Include  specific  proposals.  Al- 
though the  Act  Itself  Is  rather  explicit  in  de- 
fining eligibility.  It  Is  not  all  specific  regard- 
ing the  kinds  of  "projects  and  programs  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  subchap- 
ter" (Section  5083  and  5093)  for  which  grant 
acalstance  might  be  sought.  Publication  of 
regulations  will  undoubtedly  elicit  more 
detailed  plans 

Letters,  submitted  directly  and  through 
Congressmen,  generally  express  the  need  for 
additional  clinical  experience  opportunities 
for  medical  students  (Subchapter  II)  and 
other  health  professions  and  occupations  stu- 
dents at  all  levels  (Subchapter  III),  to  com- 
plement the  academic  programs  In  medical 
schools,  schools  of  nursing,  dentistry,  phar- 
macy, and  other  health-related  fields  which 
have  been  created  or  significantly  expanded 
in  response  to  recent  Federal,  State,  or  local 
funding  initiatives 

General  inquiries 

There  have  been  several  expressions  of  gen- 
eral Interest  from  health  professions  socie- 
ties, organizations  of  health  professions 
schools,  and  others;  and  inquiries  on  behalf 
of    "otherwise    eligible    veterans"     (Section 
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6070e)  who  are  seeking  or  planning  to  seek 
admission  to  medical  schools  (Attach- 
ment D) . 

Subchapter  I 

State,  Institution  or  agency,  and  VA 
Hospital (s)  : 

Alabama,  University  of  Alabama,  Troy 
State  University,  Tuscaloosa,  Medical  Dis- 
trict No.  14. 

Arizona,  Navajo  Health  Authority.  Medi- 
cal District  No.  34. 

California,  Charles  R.  Drew  Postgraduate 
School  of  Medicine,  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Health  Consortium.  San  Fernando  Valley 
Health  Consortium,  Sepulveda,  Fresno, 
Medical  District  No.  36. 

Georgia,  Georgia  State  University,  Atlanta. 

Idaho,  Medical  Education  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Boise. 

Maine,  University  of  Maine,  Bangor.  Togus. 

Mississippi,  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Mississippi,  Gulfport/Blloxl. 

New  Hampshire,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Manchester. 

Ohio,  Wright  State  University,  Dayton. 

South  Carolina,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia. 

Tennessee,  East  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity, Mountain  Home. 

Texas,  Texas  A&M  University  System, 
Texas  College  &  University  System,  Temple/ 
Waco/Marlln,  Medical  District  No.  26. 

West  Virginia,  Marshall  University,  Hunt- 
ington. 

Subchapter  II 

State,  Institution  or  agency: 

Alabama,  University  of  Alabama  in  Bir- 
mingham. University  of  South  Carolina — 
Mobile. 

California,  Stanford  University  Medical 
Center. 

Kansas,  Wichita  State  University,  College 
of  Health  Related  Professions. 

Kentucky.  University  of  Kentucky  Medical 
Center. 

Louisiana,  Louisiana  State  University, 
Medical  Center. 

Massachusetts,  Boston  University,  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Michigan.  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Medicine. 

Mississippi,  University  of  Mississippi  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Nevada.  University  of  Nevada  School  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

New  York,  Mt.  Sinai  Medical  Center, 
S.U.N.Y  at  Stonybrook. 

North  Carolina,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  Medicine. 

North  Dakota.  University  of  North  Dakota 
School  of  Medicine. 

Oklahoma,  University  of  Oklahoma  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Oregon,  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
Center. 

Rhode  Island,  Brown  University  Division 
of  Biological   and   Medical   Sciences. 

South  Carolina,  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota,  University  of  South  Dakota 
School  of  Medicine. 

Tennessee,  Universltv  of  Tennessee  Medi- 
cal Units. 

Texas,  University  of  Texas  Southwestern 
Medical  School  at  Dallas;  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine;  Texas  College  &  Universltv  Sys- 
tem (all  campuses);  Texas  Tech.  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Virginia.  Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School. 

Wisconsin,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madi- 
son) Medical  College  of  Wisconsin. 


Connecticut,  Western  Connecticut  State 
College. 

Georgia.  Georgia  State  University. 

Illinois.  University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medi- 
cal Center,  School  of  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions. 

Michigan,  Saginaw  Valley  College — Sagi- 
naw Area  Health  Education  Center. 

Missouri.   Central   Missouri  State   College. 

Nebraska.  University  of  Nebraska — Lincoln 
Area  Health  Education  Center. 

New  York,  Consortium  of  Health  and  Edu- 
cational Institutions — Bath.  New  York 
S.U.N.Y. — Downstate  Medical  Center. 

New  Mexico,  University  of  Albuquerque. 

North  Carolina.  Duke'  Universltv  Medical 
Center— Division  of  Allied  Health",  Western 
Carolina  University. 

Ohio,  Wright  State  University. 


Subchapter  III 
State,  Institution  or  Agency: 
Alabama,  Tuskegee  Health  Education  Cen- 
ter. 

California,  East  Bay  Area  Health  Educa- 
tion Center,  De  Anza  Community  College 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Health  Consortium 
(Fresno  Area  Health  Education  Center). 


General  Inquiries 

LOCAL    organizations    AND    GROUPS 

Ark.^nsas.  Arkansas  State  Medical  Society, 
a  practicing  physician. 

Maine.  Maine's  Regional  Medical  Program. 

New  York,  29th  District  of  New  York 
(Congressman  Slratton),  Albany,  Schenec- 
tady area. 

Ohio,  "Interested  citizens  of  Ross  County" 
(Chilllcothe  area) . 

ASSOCIATIONS    AND    SOCIETIES 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health, 
American  Medical  Association — Council  on 
Medical  Education.  American  Podlatrlc  As- 
sociation. American  Optomeirlc  Association. 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy. 

LETTERS     IN     BEHALF     OF     POTENTIAL     STUDENTS 

Senator  Jacob  Javits.  Senator  James  Buck- 
ley. Senator  Bob  Packwood,  Congressman 
Olln  Teague. 

State,  Institution  or  Agency: 

Pennsylvania.  St.  Francis  College,  Altoona 
Lakes   Area  Health  Education   Center. 

Tennessee.  Vanderbllt  University  School  of 
Allied    Health    Professions. 

Texas.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Houston.  Cen- 
tral Texas  Regional  Medical  Education  Foun- 
dation (Temple  Junior  College) . 

Utah.  Weber  State  College. 

Washington,  City  of  Seattle — Schools  and 
Colleges. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  materials  amply  illustrate 
the  substantial  value  for  veterans'  health 
care  of  providing  fimds  to  carry  out  the 
new  public  law — for  which  the  VA's  reg- 
ulations have  just  been  Issued — and 
thereby  utilize  the  great  potential  of 
VA  hospitals  as  clinical  facilities  .or  the 
training  and  education  of  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  care 
personnel.  These  materials  also  make 
abundantly  clear  the  enormous  interest 
throughout  the  country  in  providing  this 
funding.  Through  the  end  of  February 
of  this  year.  Mr.  President,  the  VA  re- 
ceived more  than  40  expressions  of  inter- 
est from  State  governments,  medical 
schools,  universities,  and  other  health 
manpower  training  institutions  about 
utilizing  the  new  authorities  ;n  that 
public  law  to  establish  new  medical 
schools  using  VA  clinical  facilities  or  to 
expand  the  education  and  training  capa- 
bilities of  medical  and  other  schools  affili- 
ated with  existing  VA  health  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  the  Senators  from  West  Virginia 
and  many  other  Senators  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment.  This  past  fall  my 
amendment  to  add  $40  million  to  the 
First  Supplemental  Loan  Act,  fiscal  year 
1973,  was  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor, 
but  was  lost  in  conference.  Then  Senator 


Byrd  of  West  Virginia  then  thL";  spring 
succeeded  in  getting  $25  million  for  this 
purpose  in  committee — reduced  to  $20 
million  in  conference — added  to  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental,  now  back  on  the 
President's  desk  again. 

Now  we  are  seeking  to  complete  our 
action  to  appropriate  a  full  year's  au- 
thorization level— $75  million— over  2 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  Public  Law  92- 
541  whir-h  I  authorized  in  the  Senate 
last  fall. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Byrd  I.  I  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
crucial  shortage  of  doctors  which  this 
country  faces  and  have  continually  sup- 
ported programs  to  upgrade  our  medical 
and  health  services:  however,  I  do  not 
believe  this  amendment  is  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  further  express  that 
support. 

I  believe  the  best  method  by  which 
we  can  curtail  this  shortage  Is  to  continue 
to  upgrade  and  expand  the  existing  medi- 
cal schooh  with  high  reputations  rather 
than  to  create  an  entirely  new  program 
administered  by  the  already  overbur- 
dened Veterans'  Administration.  Indeed, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  operates  a 
Wghly  efficient  and  credible  hospital  sys- 
tem, but  to  include  medical  c-ducation  and 
training  as  a  further  responsibility  would 
only  detract  from  their  most  important 
function — to  treat  and  care  for  those 
men  and  women  who  served  their  coun- 
tr>-  when  called. 

Both  the  Illinois  Medical  Society  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  have 
given  their  pledge  to  work  for  expansion 
and  upgrading  of  the  current  medical 
schools  and  health  training  institutions. 
I  believe  this  is  the  correct  route  to 
follow. 

I  would  be  less  than  realistic  if  I  did 
not  say  that  I  fully  expect  the  BjTd 
amendment  to  carrv  overwhelmingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  >1eld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NLATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  j-ield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezki  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams^  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  tht-  Senator 
from  Delaware  iMr.  Biden^  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuscn>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee',  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  are  absent  on  official  b'.isiness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
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(Mr.  Clark)  .  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams"  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  »,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  are  absent  on  oflB- 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thitr- 
mond)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 


other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


[No.  265  Leg.] 

YEAS— 61 

Allen 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Bayh 

HolUngs 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Brock 

Huddleston 

PeU 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Sax  be 

Case 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Scott.  Va. 

Church 

Long 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Symington 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Pulbrlght 

Metcair 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Gurney 

Montoya 

Young 

Hansen 

Moss 

Hartke 

MiiRkle 

NAYS— 18 

Bartlett 

Cook 

Helms 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Pack  wood 

Bible 

Dole 

Percy 

Brooke 

Domlnlck 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Fannin 

TaXt 

Byrd. 

Hart 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Haskell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Abourezk 

Fong 

McGee 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Scott.  Pa. 

Bentsen 

Javits 

Sparkmaa 

Blden 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClure 

wmiams 

So  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  armoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8916)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  8916)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


NATIONAL  COM\nSSION  ON  THE 
FINANCING  OF  POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION— APPOINTMENT  BY 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  140 
(g) ,  Public  Law  92-318.  appoints  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  <Mr.  Hathaway)  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary 
Education. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  CERTAIN  INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  8825)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  for 
space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain 
other  independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  and  corporations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  5.  line  23,  insert  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof:  ":  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  foregoing  appropriation  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure unless  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1974.  undertakes  to  make,  and 
makes,  available  for  obligation  or  commit- 
ment, as  may  be  appropriate,  the  full  amount 
of  the  appropriations  for  community  develop- 
ment assistance  programs,  provided  In  this 
Act  and  previous  Acts  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  TJrban 
Development". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  first  of  two  amendments  that  I 
shall  offer,  that  relate  to  frozen  funds 
for  housing.  These  amendments  would 
have  been  submitted  for  printing  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  but  in  his  absence  I  am  present- 
ing them.  As  I  say,  they  relate  to  frozen 
funds  for  housing  programs. 

There  is  already  anti-impoundment 
language  on  the  first  page  of  the  bill, 
stating,  on  line  4,  regarding  funds  ap- 
propriated: "and  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure  except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  by  law." 

However,  the  two  amendments  that  I 
am  offering  are  necessary  in  addition  to 
that  language  in  the  bill  hi  order  to  re- 
lease funds  heretofore  frozen  by  the  ad- 


ministration for  all  HUD  subsidy  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  amendment,  the  one  that 
has  now  been  called  up,  would  deny  the 
Secretary  use  of  funds  appropriated  for 
administrative  expenses  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1974,  unless  he  makes  available 
for  obligation  the  full  amount  of  the 
appropriations  for  community  develop- 
ment programs. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriations 
covered  by  this  provision  would  include 
both  those  funds  appropriated  in  the 
act,  as  well  as  funds  available  from  pre- 
vious appropriations  acts. 

The  community  development  pro- 
grams included  in  this  requirement  are 
the  water-sewer  program,  urban  renew- 
al, open  space  programs,  neighborhood 
facilities,  model  cities,  and  rehabilita- 
tion loans. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  that  is  all 
that  I  shall  say  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Is  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  new  to  me.  No  one  showed 
it  to  me  before.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  com- 
ing up.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  sorry.  I  had  not 
been  informed  that  the  Senator  had  not 
seen  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
this  is  an  anti-impoundment  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  right.  That 
is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  would  it  re- 
quire the  President  to  spend  the  money 
we  have  appropriated? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  would  release  all 
funds  presently  frozen  for  the  programs 
that  we  have  enacted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  refuse  to  spend  the  money, 
the  people  who  work  on  the  administra- 
tion prograims  would  not  be  paid;  is  that 
right? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  am  very  much  against 
impoundment.  This  amendment  would 
seem  an  effective  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  accepting  the 
amendment  and  taking  it  to  conference 
and  considering  its  impact  on  the  whole 
program  as  the  conference  committee 
considers  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Cranston)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  6.  line  16,  strike  out  "$60,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$71,450,000". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  my  own  behalf  and 
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that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case  > .  What  it  would  do 
would  be  to  provide  the  funds  that  have 
been  requested  by  the  President  for  re- 
search and  technology  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  irmovative  in 
supplying  the  housing  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, if  we  are  going  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques which  will  permit  us  to  provide 
for  the  housing  needs  of  the  Nation,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  research  and 
examine  the  technology  available  which 
can  be  developed. 

Secretary  Lynn  has  assured  us  that  he 
has  every  intention  of  vigorously  pur- 
suing a  research  program  and  I  believe 
that  he  should  have  the  funds  he  needs 
to  do  so.  It  will  be  an  ultimate  economy 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  simply  goes  up  to  the 
level  requested  by  the  administration.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  chairman  is  ex- 
actly right.  This  brings  the  figure  to  $71,- 
450,000.  which  is  what  the  President  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  It  also  make 
it  possible  for  the  OEO  functions  to  con- 
tinue, functions  that  otherwise  might 
not  be  able  to  be  preformed,  because  they 
would  fail  because  of  lack  of  funds;  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. OEO,  as  the  Senator  knows,  has  sur- 
rendered some  of  its  functions  or  had 
them  abbreviated,  and  this  would  meet 
that  need. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment.  The  one  unfortunate 
aspect  of  it  is  that  it  will  be  another  $11 
miUion.  It  will  put  another  $11  million 
over  the  budget,  another  $11  million  over 
the  House.  It  does  make  this  bill  that 
much  more  difQcult  to  get  enacted  by 
getting  the  President  to  sign  it.  But.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
figure  goes  back  to  the  budget  request,  I 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  an  item  within  the 
budget  itself  which  is  what  the  President 
deemed  to  be  necessary  for  his  program, 
so  that  I  think  that  it  can  be  strongly 
supported. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathiasi  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  make  a  short 
statement  on  section  108. 

TTRBAN    RESEARCH    AND    TECHNOLOGT 

I  want  to  make  one  statement  con- 
cerning the  HUD  R.  &  D.  funds.  In  1968 
Congress  passed  section  108  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act.  That  section  required  HUD  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  determine  if 
costs  could  be  substantially  lowered  for 
industrialized  housing.  It  called  for 
building  1,000  units  a  year  of  five  proto- 
types for  5  years  of  industrialized  hous- 
ing. 

No  new  funds  were  needed.  The  funds 


were  to  come  from  existing  programs — 
public  Jiousing.  section  235  section  236, 
and  other  programs. 

Some  300  or  400  units  could  be  granted 
to  cities  throughout  the  countrj-  to  use 
in  their  public  housing  program  or  on 
urban  renewal  sites. 

But  HUD  failed  to  carry  it  out.  It  is 
still  the  law  of  the  land.  As  it  was  my 
amendment  I  have  some  interest  in  it 
also. 

But  this  year  we  want  HUD  to  carry 
out  section  108.  And  the  R.  &  D.  money 
is  being  appropriated  on  the  assumption 
that  HUD  will  carry  out  section  108  and 
carry  out  the  law  and  clear  intent  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  23.  line  24,  Insert  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereofT:  ":  and  Provided  further, 
That  no  part  of  the  foregoing  funds  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
during  fiscal  year  1974,  undertakes  to  make, 
and  makes,  available  for  obligation,  on  at 
least  an  evenly  apportioned  monthly  basis, 
such  contract  authority  as  may  be  available 
for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1974  as  the 
result  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  pre- 
vious Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Appropriations  Acts,  for  the 
rent  supplement  program  (authorized  by 
Section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended  i,  the 
home  ownership  program  (authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 235  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended  i ,  and  The  rental  housing  assistance 
program  (authorized  by  Section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended),  as  well 
as  such  contract  authority  as  may  be  avail- 
able during  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  public 
housing  program  pursuant  to  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  for  less  than  a  minute  on  the 
amendment.  It  is  similar  to  the  other 
amendment  which  was  just  adopted  by 
a  voice  vote. 

The  amendment  would  deny  the  Sec- 
retary the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for 
administrative  expenses  during  fiscal 
year  1974  unless  he  promptly  commits 
funds  appropriated  for  HUD  subsidy 
housing  programs.  This  requirement 
would  include  both  tjie  funds  previously 
appropriated  and  the  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act.  This  would  cover 
FHA  235,  236,  and  rent  supplemental 
programs  and,  in  addition,  the  public 
housing  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  this  will  be 
acceptable,  as  was  the  other  amendment. 
This  also  would  have  been  offered  today 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  were  he  not  un- 
avoidably absent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  will  be  effective,  but 
If  it  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House.  Of  course,  in  addi- 
tion, this  could  be  veto  bait.  But  it  would 
end  the  moratorium,  and  I  am  certainly 
In  favor  of  that.  It  is  shameful  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  deprive 
people  of  low  Incomes  of  housing.  Thus, 
I  am  willing  as  a  Senator  as  well  as  the 


chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  suspension  of  the 
federally  assisted  housing  programs  was 
wrong  in  January  when  it  was  announced 
by  former  Secretary  Romney.  It  contin- 
ues to  be  wrong.  Nothing  the  administra- 
tion said  at  the  outset  or  subsequently 
has  justified  a  moratorium  of  the  sub- 
sidized housing  programs. 

Congress  enacted  these  programs:  the 
responsibility  for  their  fate  belongs  to 
the  Congress.  But  the  administration  has 
been  both  the  judge  and  the  executioner. 
In  January,  it  declared  the"  programs 
wasteful  and  ineffective-  -without  offer- 
ing proof — and  followed  with  a  .set  of  in- 
structions to  the  HUD  area  offices  that 
dealt  these  programs  crippling  blows. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  imists  that  the  subsidy  pro- 
grams are  not  terminated,  only  sus- 
pended. But  what  difference  does  the 
terminology  make  to  sponsors  and  hous- 
ing authorities  whose  applications  for 
subsidized  units  do  not  meet  HUD's 
criteria  for  continued  processing?  What 
relief  can  a  "suspension"  bring  to  the 
thousands  who  wait  for  public  hoasing 
that  will  not  be  built?  How  much  good 
is  there  to  assure  workers  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  trades — whose  jobs 
are  at  stake — that  the  programs  are  not 
terminated,  only  suspended?  In  commu- 
nities across  the  coimtry,  the  programs 
might  just  as  well  have  ended.  Financial 
and  personal  hardships  are  not  fanciful 
projections  of  what  might  happen — they 
are  very  real,  and  the  most  cruel  aspect 
of  the  moratorium  is  that  they  need  not 
have  happened  at  all. 

The  administration  has  sought  to 
justify  the  moratorium  on  the  grounds 
that  the  programs  require  evaluation,  ty- 
ing the  length  of  the  moratorium  to  the 
time  necessary  to  analyze  the  programs 
and  come  up  with  recommendations.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  desirability  of 
evaluating  housing  programs.  In  fact,  I 
believe  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  .should  do  more  evaluations,  and 
not  just  of  housing  programs.  Those  pro- 
grams shown  to  be  wasteful  should  be 
reformed,  and  If  that  is  not  possible, 
scrapped  altogether.  But  a  moratorium 
that  throws  housing  programs  into  limbo, 
that  confuses  both  the  officials  who  have 
to  administer  the  programs  and  the  par- 
ticipants, is  not  the  way  to  safeguard 
against  IneflBciency  and  waste:  nor  will 
it  result  in  a  calm  atmosphere  conducive 
to  a  thorough  evaluation  and.  in  fact,  the 
moratorium  has  charged  the  atmosphere 
with  bitterness  and  distrust. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  mora- 
torium cannot  be  justified.  Evaluations 
can  go  forward  and  so  can  programs:  it 
happens  all  the  time,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  subsidized  housing  programs.  Here, 
by  some  strange  logic,  the  administration 
has  reasoned  that  the  goals  of  evaluat- 
ing programs  and  maintaining  their  inte- 
grity are  mutualy  exclusive. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  Cranston  amendments  to 
H.R.  8825  and  the  amendment  to  House 
Joint   Resolution    512    which   mandates 
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the  end  of  the  moratorium  on  federally 
assisted  housing  programs. 

The  present  rate  of  inflation  leaves  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  fiscal  restraint 
must  be  a  major  consideration  in  all 
Government  actions.  Furthermore,  it  is 
indisputable  that  there  are  some  real 
shortcomings  with  present  housing  pro- 
grams which  must  be  addressed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  moratorium  was  declared  at  a 
time  when  the  private  homebuilding  in- 
dustry was  supplying  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing needs  at  record  levels  and  there  was 
a  considerable  volume  of  subsidized 
housing  "in  the  pipeline." 

Nevertheless,  I  have  been  opposed  to 
the  housing  moratorium  from  its  outset. 
The  total  cutoff  action  does  not  suffi- 
ciently deal  with  remaining  housing 
needs  and  creates  serious  hardships  In 
some  cases.  It  may  also  be  unconstitu- 
tional, if  recent  court  decisions  on  related 
subjects  are  any  indication. 

In  his  March  4  address  to  the  Nation, 
the  President  noted  that  the  number  of 
people  in  substandard  housing  has  been 
cut  by  more  than  50  percent  since  1960. 
He  went  on  to  conclude  that  in  the  com- 
munity life  in  America,  "the  hour  of 
crisis  has  passed." 

It  is  true  that  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  housing  during  the  past  several 
years  and  that  the  rioting  in  our  ghettos 
has  ended.  But  these  facts  simply  do  not 
merit  the  conclusion  that  our  urban 
problems  have  subsided  to  the  point 
where  we  can  drastically  cut  Federal 
housing  assistance.  There  are  still  over 
2  million  urban  Americans  living  in  sub- 
standard housing.  In  far  too  many  in- 
stances their  dwellings  are  rat-infested, 
with  faulty  plumbing  and  wiring,  broken 
steps  and  windows  and  inadequate  heat- 
ing. 

The  reasons  for  the  moratorium  were 
spelled  out  in  the  budget  document  in 
less  than  one-half  a  page.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  inequities  and  short- 
comings pointed  out  there  are  real,  at 
least  to  some  extent.  However,  it  is  sim- 
ply not  acceptable  to  explain  the  prac- 
tical termination  of  an  act  of  Congress 
in  a  one-half  page  budget  statement. 

Furthermore,  the  alleged  need  to  stop 
these  programs  so  that  a  thorough  re- 
evaluation  of  housing  policies  can  be 
conducted  is  extremely  questionable. 
Program  evaluation  is,  or  should  be.  a 
continuing  task  of  any  administration. 
It  is  quite  shortsighted  to  do  virtually  no 
evaluating  until  the  programs  are  in 
trouble.  In  addition,  there  is  certainly  no 
need  to  stop  the  programs  completely  so 
that  they  can  be  evaluated. 

My  doubts  about  the  desirability  of  a 
program  suspension  have  been  exacer- 
bated as  I  have  watched  how  it  has 
worked.  One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of 
it  may  be  the  unconscionable  treatment 
of  those  people  who  did  what  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  trying  to  encourage 
people  to  do  for  years.  In  many  cases, 
those  who  invested  their  owti  time  and 
money  to  im-irove  the  living  conditions 
of  mor?  unfortunate  citizens  are  being 
forced  to  write  off  as  a  loss  any  invest- 
ment they  have  made.  The  Government 
has  treated  many  of  these  people  as  if 
they  de.serve  to  be  reprimanded  rather 
than  commended. 


HUD  has  taken  the  position  that  it 
only  has  a  legal  and  moral  commitment 
to  the  project  and  sponsor  if  a  feasibility 
letter  was  actually  issued.  This  position 
ignores  the  necessity  for  spending  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  on  land  acquisi- 
tion and  architects'  and  attorneys'  fees 
before  even  applying  for  a  lett«r.  Never- 
theless, if  an  organization  does  not  have 
a  feasibility  letter,  the  line  all  too  often 
has  been  "tough  luck,  you  should  have 
known  better" — even  though  the  organi- 
zation spent  its  money  based  upon  the 
understanding  that  HUD  would  follow  its 
normal  project  approval  procedures. 

For  example,  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church  in  Cincinnati  has  expended  tre- 
mendous effort  over  a  3 -year  period  to 
initiate  a  section  236  project  for  which 
funding  has  now  been  suspended.  An  in- 
vestment in  land  of  $162,000  may  be 
unrecoverable.  The  land,  which  already 
has  been  rezoned  for  the  project,  would 
almost  certainly  have  to  be  rezoned  again 
before  it  could  be  sold.  If  the  project  i% 
not  continued,  the  church's  effort  to  help 
provide  impoverished  citizens  with  better 
housing  are  quite  likely  to  result  in  its 
own  bankruptcy. 

Other  tragic  examples  of  bureaucratic 
insensitivity  in  connection  with  the  mor- 
atorium abound.  One  of  my  constituents 
was  to  pick  up  his  feasibility  letter  for 
Grandvista  section  236  apartments  on 
the  day  of  the  freeze,  but  he  was  told 
that  the  area  director  was  out  of  touTi 
and  the  deputy  director  could  not  sign 
it.  He  had  submitted  all  required  docu- 
ments by  March  12.  1972.  Because  the 
area  director  happened  to  be  out  of  towTi 
on  January  5,  however,  he  may  lose  his 
$45,000  investment. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  pub- 
lic benefit  to  be  derived  from  saddling 
private  citizens  and  organizations  who 
help  to  make  the  hoiusing  programs  oper- 
ative v.i'h  tremendous  financial  losses, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  carry  out 
their  plans. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  first  major 
bill  to  come  out  of  the  review  and  evalu- 
ation period,  the  Better  Communities 
Act,  could  hardly  be  called  a  major  inno- 
vation or  a  substantial  improvement  over 
last  year's  legislation  It  supposedly  is  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  consultation  and 
consideration  earlier  this  year,  but  its 
most  striking  characteristic  is  its  general 
similarity  to  last  year's  administration" 
bill.  I  doubt  that  the  committee  will 
adopt  very  many  of  its  provisions. 

Although  some  money  has  been  re- 
leased lately  for  the  housing  programs, 
I  do  not  see  any  general  movement  to- 
ward more  reasonable  administration  of 
the  moratorium. 

Perhaps  it  appears  that  the  public  and 
Congress  have  not  reacted  effectively  to 
date.  I  do  not  know.  I  certainly  have 
written  letters  for  many  individuals  and 
it  may  appear  to  some  that  I  have  ap- 
proached the  moratorium  on  a  case-work 
basis.  But  that  is  not  the  only  interest  or 
my  overriding  interest.  Most  importantly, 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
not  willing  to  stand  by  and  watch  plans 
for  thousands  of  subsidized  housing 
units,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people  who 
could  have  taken  advantage  of  them,  be 
dashed  without  putting  up  a  fight. 


That  is  why  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill. 

When  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  was  created,  it 
served  as  concrete  expression  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's  commitment  to  reverse  the 
rapid  and  hartbreaking  disintegration  of 
our  urban  areas.  The  department  truly 
symbolized  hope  for  our  cities. 

Now  it  appears  to  many  that  the 
agency  Is  abandoning  commitments 
faster  than  it  is  providing  new  assistance. 
Morale  is  exeremely  low  and  the  Sub- 
sidized Housing  Division,  which  should  be 
the  heart  of  the  agency,  does  not  even 
have  a  Director  or  a  staff  that  has  any 
idea  whether  it  will  still  be  around  in  a 
few  months.  Until  very  recently  there 
was  not  even  a  nominee  for  FHA  Com- 
missioner; rumor  has  it  that  no  one 
would  take  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  my  father  was  an  au- 
thor of  the  expression  which  has  become 
so  closely  identified  with  our  housing 
programs.  His  dream  was  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family." 

We  have  made  great  strides  toward 
that  goal,  but  it  still  escapes  us.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  stop  pursuing  it.  As 
long  as  there  are  still  Americans  who  are 
forced  to  live  in  dwellings  that  are  un- 
safe, health  hazards,  or  otherwise  unsuit- 
able, it  is  our  responsibility  to  continue 
to  strive  for  that  goal  in  every  responsible 
way. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  any  rethink- 
ing which  is  inspired  by  the  moratorium, 
we  will  find  more  efficient  and  effective 
ways  of  meeting  that  goal.  I  hope  that  we 
do  so.  Nevertheless,  until  we  have  a  bet- 
ter way  of  doing  so  in  its  place,  we  must 
continue  to  accomplish  as  much  as  we 
can  with  the  tools  we  already  have. 

That  means  ending  the  housing  mora- 
torium immediately. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  put  in  the  quorum  call,  I  have  been 
informed  by  one  Senator  that  he  intends 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  so  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  will  accept  the 
amendment  now  or  not,  and  we  will  have 
to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
program  in  which  Congress  has  been  very 
much  interested,  and  in  which  there  is 
a  need.  I  think  the  language  proposed 
can  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
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of    the   Senator   from   California    (Mr. 
Cranston)  . 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for  a 
division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  A  division  is  called  for. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  the  veterans'  medical  care  items 
of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  At  the  outset.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Appropriations  Cornmit- 
tee  and  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE),  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MATHIAS  >,  for  having  accepted  during 
full  committee  markup  four  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Senator  Hartke, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  "Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Hospitals  of 
that  committee.  These  amendments  were 
offered  as  amendments  by  oiu:  colleague, 
Senator  Bayh.  The  total  amount  added 
was  $12.66  million  for  the  following: 

First,  $2,478,068  to  activate  closed 
wards,  requiring  197  new  staff,  where 
patient  demand  has  been  shown; 

Second,  $2,160,000  to  establish  10  and 
upgrade  4  existing  alcohol  dependence 
treatment  imits; 

Third,  $1,273,000  to  establish  15  and 
upgrade  16  hospital-based  home-care 
programs;  and 

Fourth,  $6,800,000  to  allow  for  infla- 
tion in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent level  in  medical  and  prosthetic 
research  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  charts  showing  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  which  "VA  hospitals  these 
added  funds  would  be  spent,  as  well  as 
the  detailed  justification  for  each  item 
contained  in  our  narrative  justification 
submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Recommendations  for  Addttional  VA  Hos- 
pital AND  Medical   Care  Items  Included 

IN  H.R.  8825,   AS  Reported   From  Senate 

Appropriations  Committee 

I.  medical  care  item 
1.   .\ctivate    closed    wards   where 

demand  demonstrated  at   fol- 
lowing hospitals $2,478  063 

(See  chart  Inserted  from  detailed  justi- 
fication) 

n.   specialized   medical   services 
1.  Establish  10  new  and  upgrade 
4  existing  alcohol  dependence 
treatment  units $2,160,000 

10  new  units  to  be  established  at: 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

Manchester,  N.H. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Martlnoz.  Calif. 


Presoott,  Ariz. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

4  units  to  be  upgraded  at : 

Chicago,  m.  (Hlnes) 

Bedford,  Mass. 

Hampton,  Va. 

Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak. 

2.  Establish  15  new  and  upgrade 
16  existing  hospital  based  home 
care  programs $1,  273,  000 

15  new  programs  to  be  established  at: 
SjTacuse,  N.Y. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
East  Orange,  N.J. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Allen  Park,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

16  existing  hospital-based  home-care 
programs  to  be  upgraded  at : 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Miami,  Fla. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Hlnes,  Chicago,  111. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Bay  Pines,  Fla. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Houston.  Tex. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
San  Francisco,  Calif, 
in.  medical  and  prosthetic  research  item 
1.  Poinds  recommended   to   meet 
the  Increase  in  cost  due  to  in- 
flation   $6,  840,  000 

These  funds  would  be  distributed  among 
the  following  VA  hospitals  where  there  has 
been  a  demonstrated  need  for  additional  re- 
search support  fully  60  percent  higher  than 
the  amounts  shown: 

Projected  spending 
(In  thousands  of  doUars) 

Alabama: 

Birmingham    $107.42 

Tuscaloosa   5.33 

Tuskegee 6.15 

Arkansas:   Little  Rock 90.61 

Arizona: 

Phoenix  __ 8.61 

Prescott 1.23 

Tuscon _ _- -  36.90 

California: 

Brentwood    61.91 

Fresno  3.68 

Llvermore 6.56 

Long  Beach 118.90 

Los  Angeles 5.  74 

Martinez 22.55 

Palo  Alto   136.12 

San  Diego 176.80 

San  Francisco 181.72 

Sepulveda 175.98 

Wadsworth 234.52 

Colorado : 

Denver 107.42 

Grand  Junction .82 

Connecticut : 

Newlngton    29.11 

West  Haven _  115.21 

Delaware:    Wilmington 1.23 

Florida: 

Bay   Pines    19.27 

Gainesville — 70.11 

Lake  City 4.10 

Miami    - 179.67 

Tampa 131.20 


Georgia: 

Atlanta $41.00 

Augusta 50.02 

Illinois: 

Chicago 88.56 

Danville 5.  33 

Downey 27.06 

Hlnes  -- 165.23 

Indiana:    Indianapolis 45.51 

Iowa : 

Des  Moines 6.15 

Iowa  City 102.91 

Kansas: 

Leavenworth 4.  51 

Topeka 12.30 

Wichita  - 1.23 

Kentucky: 

Lexington 61.50 

Louisville 25.00 

Louisiana : 

New  Orleans 59.45 

Shreveport 16.40 

Maine:    Togus 10.25 

Massachusetts: 

Bedford 27.47 

Boston 160.51 

Brockton 23.37 

Northampton 6. 15 

West  Roxbury 2.46 

Maryland : 

Baltimore  25.01 

Perry  Point 136. 12 

Michigan : 

Allen  Park 28.70 

Ann  Arbor 59.45 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 224.27 

St.  Cloud 6.  97 

Mississippi : 

Biloxi    4.10 

Jackson 30.75 

Missouri : 

Columbia   71.75 

Kansas  City 88.56 

St.  Louis 113.16 

New  Jersey: 

East  Orange 2.05 

Lyons 25.01 

Nebraska:    Omaha 51.66 

New  Mexico:   Albuquerque 36.  90 

New  York: 

Albanv 51.66 

Bath 2.80 

Bronx 119.26 

Brooklyn 65.60 

Buffalo 41.00 

Canandaigua  1.23 

Castle  Point - 2.  05 

Montrose 6.56 

New  York 82.41 

New  York  (prosth.  ctr.) 232.47 

Northport   17.22 

Syracuse   65.19 

North  Carolina: 

Durham 118.90 

Oteen 16.40 

Salisbury 2  05 

North  Dakota:  Fargo 2.05 

Ohio: 

Brecksville   6  56 

Cincinnati 36.90 

Cleveland    56.99 

Dayton 5.33 

Oklahoma: 

Muskogee   9.02 

Oklahoma  City 121.36 

Oregon : 

Portland    28.70 

Roseburg 1  23 

Pennsylvania: 

Coatesvlile   19.27 

Lebanon    1.23 

Philadelphia    102.91 

Pittsburgh    57.81 

Puerto  Rico:  San  Juan 24.60 

South  Carolina: 

Charleston   22  96 

Columbia 6  15 

South  Dakota:   Ft.  Meade 1.23 

Rhode  Island:  Providence 2.05 
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Projected  spending — Continued 
(In  tbousands  of  dollars) 

Tennessee: 

Knoxville $6.97 

Memphis - -  68.06 

Nashville 111.11 

Texas: 

Dallas    129.97 

Houston    141.61 

San  Antonio 176.80 

Temple    10.25 

Waco    1.64 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City 109.06 

West  Virginia: 

Clarksburg   4.10 

Huntington    3.69 

Martlnsburg    22.55 

Wisconsin: 

Madison 72.16 

Tomah 2.06 

Wood   94.30 

Washington: 

Seattle  ..- 109.01 

Spokane    2.46 

Wyoming:    Sheridan.. 1.23 

Vermont:  White  River  Junction. .  1.23 

Virginia: 

Hampton    2.05 

Richmond 36.90 

Salem 10.25 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Washington   198.03 

Washington    (VACO). 148.01 

Submission  to  Ai-propriattons  Subcommit- 
tee ON  HUD-Space,  Science-Veterans  and 
Certain  Independent  Agencies  Narrative 
Justification  for  FY  1974  Appropriation 
Recommendations  bt  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston, Chairman  op  the  Veterans  Affairs 
SuBCOMMirrEE    on    Health   and    Hospital 
AND  BY  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Chairman 
or  thi  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
for  VA  Hospral  and  Medical  Program 
I.  additional  funding 
A.  Medical  care  item 
*  *  •  •  • 

2.  activation  of  closed  and  needed  wards 
Our  recent  oversight  hearings  also  brought 
out  that  there  are  a  number  of  wards  In 
seven  VA  hospitals  throughout  the  country 
which  have  been  closed  due  to  lack  of  staff 
to  provide  care  to  the  patients.  The  closed 
wards  amount  to  278  needed  beds  denied  to 
eligible  veterans — the  equivalent  of  an  aver- 
age sized  VA  hospital.  We  wish  to  stress  that 
the  full  data  provided  by  the  VA  showed  49 '^ 
closed  wards  at  32  hospitals,  and  those  we  are 
including  in  our  recommendation  are  only 
those  where  the  VA's  own  data  confirms  that 
there  Is  a  demand  for  services  which  Is  not 
being  met. 

Reactivation  of  these  seven  wards  would 
mean  that  eligible  veterans  In  these  areas 
could  receive  needed  treatment  without  de- 
lay. We  recommend  that  $2,478,063  be  added 
to  enable  the  hiring  of  the  197  medical  per- 
sonnel needed  to  open  these  278  beds  In 
these  seven  wards. 

Following  Is  a  listing  of  the  locations  of 
the  hospitals,  the  number  of  beds  In  the 
wards,  and  the  number  of  personnel  needed 
to  staff  the  wards  adequately: 

VA  Hospital  Beds  Personnel 

Lyons,  N.J 61  42 

Atlanta,  Oa.  (alcohol  unit) ..  40  28 

Columbia,  S.C 38  27 

Dalls,    Tex 72  50 

Miami,  Fla 31  22 

Topeka.  Kans 27  28 

Saginaw,    Mich.,    (respiratory 

care   units) 19  10 

Total   278  197 

•  •  •  •  • 


7.  SPECIALIZED    MEDICAL    SERVICES    PROGRAM 

Specialized  medical  services  programs  ini- 
tiated in  the  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital system  have  been  of  tremendous  value 
in  providing  highly  specialized  care  to  vet- 
erans suffering  from  serious  illnesses.  In  fis- 
cal year  1973,  the  number  of  these  specialized 
units  had  grown  to  1187,  and  the  VA  has 
made  great  advances  in  developing  new  treat- 
ment procedures  to  provide  care  to  veterans 
In  these  units. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  high  quality 
care  today  is  virtually  impossible  without 
such  programs  specializing  in  Intensive  care, 
coronary  care,  nuclear  medicine,  respiratory 
care,  drug  and  alcohol  treatment,  mental 
hygiene,  and  speech  pathology,  for  example. 

In  its  budget  submission  to  OMB.  the  VA 
had  requested  $39,101,000  for  upgrading  139 
existing  units  and  establishing  121  new  units. 
The  OMB  allowed  only  $2,328,000  for  a  very 
limited  expansion  of  this  much  needed  pro- 
gram area. 

We  have  carefully  analyzed  those  programs 
deleted  by  O.M.B,  to  ascertain  those  we  be- 
lieve hold  promise  of  the  most  cost  effective 
Improvements  in  the  most  urgently  needed 
care  categories. 

•  •  *  •  « 

b.  Alcohol  Dependence  Treatment  Centers 

The  VA  now  operates  and  staffs  the  na- 
tion's largest  single  system  for  alcoholism 
rehabilitation.  Alcohol  abuse  and  related 
health  problems  represented  13  per  cent  of 
total  VA  hospital  discharges  for  1969.  VA 
and  DOD  figures  show  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 9  5  million  veterans  discharged  since 
the  Korean  War,  235.000  now  have,  or  had  at 
time  of  discharge,  an  alcohol  problem  serious 
enough  to  require  hospitalization.  Further, 
the  VA  states  that  one  in  seven  of  their  pres- 
ent patient  load  has  a  diagnosis  or  sub-diag- 
nosis of  alcoholism. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  veteran  population 
Is  in  no  way  spared  the  overall  population's 
problems  with  what  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg  called  the  na- 
tion's number  one  health  problem — alcohol 
abuse.  We  must  continue  to  provide  the  pri- 
ority and  care  this  problem  deserves. 

The  average  peak  age  of  the  alcohol  abuser 
among  veterans  is  40-55.  Recent  projections 
by  the  VA  show  a  continued  high  incidence 
of  veterans  with  alcohol  abuse  problems 
through  1985.  Therefore,  we  must  be  sure 
sufficient  resources  are  made  available  to 
meet  what  will  be,  xmfortunately,  a  con- 
tinuing high  demand  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Hence,  we  urge  addition  of  the  $2.16  miU 
lion  which  O.M.B.  deleted  from  the  VA  FY 
1974  request  for  the  establUhment  of  10 
new  and  the  upgrading  of  4  existing  Alcohol 
Dependence  Treatment  Centers.  As  indicated 
in  the  Senate  Report  (No.  93-56)  on  S.  284, 
the  Veterans'  Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (pages  21-22) , 
activation  of  these  10  centers  and  upgrading 
of  the  four  was  postponed  until  FY  1975, 
These  facilities  are  needed  now  to  continue 
the  growth  toward  meeting  the  enormous 
unmet  need  for  alcoholism  treatment  facili- 
ties as  these  veterans  grow  older  and  require 
hospitalization  and  rehabilitation. 

c.  Hospital-Based  Home-Care  Programs 

The  same  services  involved  in  the  spinal 
cord  Injury  home-care  program  are  utilized 
to  benefit  other  seriously  111  and  severely 
disabled  veterans.  A  hemlpleglc  patient,  for 
example,  may  need  this  same  tJTJe  of  con- 
tinued monitoring  which  can  be  provided  ef- 
fectively outside  the  hospital.  Similarly,  the 
blinded  veteran  needs  re-orlentatlon  to  adjust 
to  his  home  and  community. 

These  types  of  therapeutic  and  medical 
problems  for  severely  disabled  veterans  can 
be  anticipated  and  dealt  with  to  some  extent 
during  hospitalization.  But  total  reorienta- 


tion to  home  and  community  can  take  place 
only  when  the  patient  Is  actually  back  In  that 
milieu.  In  addition,  many  medical  services 
can  be  more  effectively  provided  In  the  very 
personalized  and  supportive  environment  of 
a  loving  family,  rather  than  In  an  Institution, 
no  matter  how  adequately  staffed.  That  Is 
why  these  programs  are  so  Important  and 
need  to  continue  to  expand. 

Therefore,  we  are  recommending  that 
$1,273  million,  which  O.M.B.  cut  from  the 
VA  budget  request,  be  added  to  activate  15 
new  and  upgrade  16  existing  Hospital-based 
home-care  programs. 

*  *  *  •  • 

B.  Research  Item 

The  April  oversight  hearings  also  pro- 
vided the  Subcommittee  with  Invaluable 
data  on  the  importance  of  research  to  the  care 
of  veterans,  and  on  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
proposed  VA  budget  for  FY  1974  In  this 
regard. 

1.  meeting  inflation 

Testimony  was  provided  from  eminent  re- 
search figures — such  as  Dr.  Michael  De 
Bakey,  President  of  Baylor  Medical  College — 
that.  In  general.  Just  to  maintain  research  at 
the  same  level  at  which  It  was  conducted  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  an  Increase  of  8-10'rc  would 
be  essential  to  offset  Increased  research  costs 
just  due  to  Inflation. 

The  budget  request  when  coupled  with 
almost  $5  million  In  unobligated  fiscal  year 
1973  funds,  provides  for  roughly  a  $2.6  mil- 
lion Increase  In  funds  available  for  research. 
This  $2.6  million,  the  VA  says,  would  cover 
the  costs  of  100  additional  personnel  and 
some  Initial  research  programs.  But,  this  does 
not  take  Into  account  increased  costs  due  to 
inflation.  In  addition,  the  VA  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  a  list  of  the  research 
programs  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
central  office  and  Included  In  the  original 
VA  budge":  submission  to  OMB.  These  deleted 
research  programs  totaled  $16.5  million  to  be 
spent  at  124  hospitals. 

We  recommend  that  at  least  $6.8  million 
be  added  to  the  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search item  budget  request  of  $71  million 
in  order  to  keep  the  VA  research  programs 
operating  at  the  same  level  as  fiscal  year 
1973.  This  $6.8  million  represents  a  9 To  In- 
crease over  the  $76  million  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
have  one  point  I  wish  to  make  with  re- 
spect to  the  amounts  already  accepted 
by  the'  committee.  This  relates  to  the 
$6.8  million  added  for  research.  In  our 
recommendations,  we  proposed  addition 
of  $1,535,500  to  correct  deficiencies  in 
animal  research  facilities  at  eight  VA 
hospitals  which  fail  to  meet  minimal  na- 
tional standards  for  such  facilities.  I  do 
wish  to  stress  that  the  other  89  VA 
animal  research  facilities  are  in  compli- 
ance, but  there  is  no  excuse  for  perpetu- 
ating substandard  and  inhumane  condi- 
tions in  any  research  program. 

In  order  to  permit  each  facility  to 
come  up  to  the  minimum  standards  with- 
in a  year  or  two  would  require  the  fol- 
lowing sums  at  the  following  locations: 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  $157,000;  Chicago,  HI. — re- 
search hospital — $24,000;  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  $200,000;  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
$187,000;  Palo  Alto,  Calif..  $80,200;  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. — UD — $140,000;  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  $15,300;  and  Tucson,  Ariz., 
$250,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
distinguished  floor  managers  of  the  bill 
would  agree  with  me  that  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  research  appropria- 
tion item  beyond  the  $6.84  million  which 
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the  committee  has  already  so  responsi- 
bly added  and  that  funds  from  that  $6.84 
million  should  be  used  to  make  the  nec- 
essary corrections  In  the  eight  animal 
research  facilities  I  have  just  outlined. 

Is  that  point  of  view  acceptable  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  would  agree  that  the  Bayh 
amendment,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  took  care  of 
the  additional  funds  in  the  first  area. 

Unfortimately,  however,  we  have  not 
had,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  either 
testimony  in  the  hearings  or  a  record 
of  any  kind  of  mistreatment  of  animals. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  some  years  ago, 
we  passed  legislation,  humane  treat- 
ment legislation;  and,  frankly,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  need  for  this  particular 
proposal,  for  this  amount  of  money. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Senator  to  accept 
it  for  that  purpose,  although  it  sounds 
laudable,  and  all  of  us  would  deplore 
the  mistreatment  of  animals. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  was  brought  out 
in  our  hearings  that  there  are  sub- 
standard animal  research  practices  at 
those  installations,  and  the  VA  admits 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Unfortunately,  that 
information  has  not  been  brought  be- 
fore our  committee  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form.  I  would  hope  that  before  we  act 
on  something  involving  millions  of  dol- 
lars, we  would  have  some  kind  of  record 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Senator  Hartke 
and  I  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  on 
Monday  detailed  documentation  of  this 
matter,  and  this  material  was  inserted 
in  the  Record  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HARTBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  think  this  pre- 
sents any  problem.  We  just  want  assur- 
ances that  additional  funds  are  not 
needed  to  make  sure  they  raise  the 
standards  in  these  laboratories  which 
are  substandard.  There  are  eight  In  the 
United  States  which  do  not  meet  the 
standards. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  imderstand,  the 
Senator  from  California  wants  to  modify 
the  original  amendment  he  Intended  to 
ofifer. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  offering  no 
amendment.  I  am  asking  the  Senator 
whether  he  thinks  the  problem  can  be 
dealt  with  through  the  use  of  the  $6.8 
million  already  in  the  bill.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing more  money  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  the  Senator  Is 
saying  is  that  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  there  is  sufficient  money  in  the 
bill,  then  the  Senator  from  California  is 
not  asking  for  additional  money.  He  just 
wants  assurances  that  the  animal  labo- 
ratories which  are  not  meeting  the  stand- 
ards today  can  be  brought  up  to  stand- 
ard under  the  money  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  legislative  history,  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  we  can  agree 
that  action  should  be  taken  to  correct 
these  conditions.  It  is  a  laudable  pur- 
pose. We  will  inquire  if  further  language 
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is  required  in  the  conference  report  be- 
fore the  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

In  title  n,  under  the  heading  "medical 
CARE",  strike  out  "$2,676,261,063,  plus  reim- 
bursements" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,- 
722,165,063,  plus  reimbursements,  of  which 
$45,360,000  is  for  the  hiring  of  3,000  addi- 
tional health  care  personnel,  for  which  the 
commensurate  number  of  personnel  positions 
shall  be  allocated,  to  support  an  unrestricted 
average  daily  patient  census  in  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospitals,  and  of  which  $544.- 
000  if  for  the  establishment  of  four  and  up- 
dating of  two  spinal  cord  Injury  home-care 
programs". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  and  the  next 
one  for  myself  and  Senators  Hartke, 
Stafford,  Randolph,  Mondale,  Hum- 
phrey, Javits,  Tunney,  Biden.  Brock,  and 
Hansen. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  •will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  intend 
to  get  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  the  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  the 
first  of  two  we  will  offer  to  insure  the 
quality  of  VA  hospital  and  medical  care. 
Both  amendments  were  included  in  de- 
tailed recommendations  which  Senator 
Hartke,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  I  submitted  ear- 
lier this  week  to  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. These  recommendations  ap- 
pear at  page  S  12329  of  the  Record  of 
Jime  28. 

Oiu"  first  amendment  would  Increase 
the  medical  care  item  by  $45,904,000  for 
two  purposes:  First,  to  provide  funds  for 
the  hiring  of  3,000  VA  new  health  care 
staff  in  order  to  support  an  unrestricted 
VA  hospital  patient  census — which  Is 
presently  82,500 — rather  than  the  arbi- 
trary census  of  80,000 — imposed  by 
OMB  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget:  and, 
second,  to  provide  funds  to  establish  4 
and  upgrade  2  spinal  cord  injury  home- 
care  programs. 

The  basic  amount  we  propose  to  add — 
$45.360,000— is  for  staff  to  support  the 
present  patient  census  level.  This  Is  an 
absolutely  vital  purpose,  for  several 
reasons : 

First,  Vietnam  era  veterans  are  con- 
stituting a  higher  and  higher  proportion 
of  VA  patients. 

During  fiscal  year  1972.  Vietnam  era 
veterans  constituted  15.9  percent  of  all 
veterans  discharged  from  VA  hospitals, 
as  compared  to  13.2  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1971  and  9.9  percent  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  same  pattern  exists  with  respect 
to  outpatient  visits.  In  fiscal  year  1972, 
Vietnam  era  veterans  accounted  for  17.8 
percent  of  all  VA — staff  and  fee — out- 
patient visits,  as  compared  to  14.9  per- 
cent and  10.8  percent  in  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1970,  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  of  particular  signifi- 


cance, it  seems  to  me,  is  that  Vietnam 
era  veterans  constituted  26,2  percent  of 
all  veterans  discharged  from  VA  hospi- 
tals in  fiscal  year  1972  after  treatment 
for  service-connected  disabilities. 

Although  these  trends  toward  greater 
care  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  by  the  VA 
hospital  and  medical  program  will  not 
continue  indefinitely  at  the  same  upward 
pace,  I  am  aware  of  no  indication  that 
they  will  not  continue  upward  over  the 
next  several  years. 

Thus,  this  is  the  time  of  the  very 
greatest  demands  on  the  VA  system  by 
our  most  recent  and,  as  our  hearings 
have  illustrated  only  too  plainly,  our 
most  seriously  disabled  veterans. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  administra- 
tion seems  set  upon  a  policy — hatched  by 
OMB  and  HEW — to  do  In  the  VA  medi- 
cal program  by  severely  retrenching  the 
VA  hospital  system  and  selling,  or  trans- 
ferring to  local  communities,  many  of 
the  VA  hospital  properties  and  facilities. 
My  statement  in  the  Record  Thursday 
cited  the  recommendations  approved  by 
HEW  Secretar>',  and  former  OMB  Direc- 
tor Weinberger  on  April  23,  as  follows: 

D.    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION     (VA)     MEDICAL 
PROGRAMS 

The  VA  operates  Its  ovm  system  of  169 
hospitals  and  other  facilities.  VA  outlays 
for  medical  programs  are  budgeted  at  $2.4 
billion  \Hc]  m  1974.  [Actually,  it  was  2.65 
billion]  VA  patients  fall  Into  two  categories: 
(1)  veterans  with  servlce-oonnected  disability 
and  (2)  low  Income  veterans  without  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,  who  receive  serv- 
ices on  a  space  available  basis.  Some  64% 
of  hospitalized  VA  patients  fall  in  the  second 
category.  When  NHI  becomes  a  reality,  par- 
ticularly If  universal  entitlement  Is  achieved 
a  strong  argument  can  be  made  for  restrict- 
ing special  VA  medical  programs  to  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  dlaablUtles,  since 
other  veterans  would  be  covered  under  gen- 
eral programs.  The  estimated  budget  savings 
of  such  a  change  would  be  over  $1  billion 
annually. 

In  addition,  those  who  do  have  service- 
connected  disabilities  could  be  covered  under 
VA-issue  health  insurance  programs  rather 
than  be  eligible  for  treatment  only  in  VA  fa- 
cilities. VA  hospital  properties  could  be  sold 
to  the  private  sector,  transferred  to  local 
communities,  or  used  for  other  governmental 
purposee. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  want  to 
provide  a  resounding  answer  to  this  VA 
death  sentence  apparently  about  to  be 
imposed  by  the  administration. 

Third,  there  Is  tangible  evidence  that 
this  strategy  Is  already  being  carried  cut 
by  the  administration  in  Its  arbitrary 
direction,  supported  by  no  factual  data, 
to  reduce  the  present  patient  census  by 
2.500  In  fiscal  year  1974.  This  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  closing  eight  300-bed 
VA  hospitals  and  would  deny  care  to 
more  than  30,000  eligible  disabled  vet- 
erans needing  it. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  all  the  available 
data  shows  a  continuing  patient  demand 
rather  than  any  decline. 

Figures  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration itself  show  that  the  patient 
census  for  fiscal  year  1973  has  been  con- 
sistently between  1.000  and  2,000  higher 
each  month  than  the  census  for  the 
comparable  month  in  the  pre\1ous  year. 
For   example,    the   estimated   monthly 
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census  during  May  1973.  was  82,493,  as 
compared  to  81.305  for  May  a  year  ago. 
In  fiscal  year  1971,  Mr.  President,  as 
you  will  recall.  OMB  ordered  a  reduction 
in  the  census  of  over  5,000  which  resulted 
in  the  total  patient  census  falling  to 
79,865  by  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year. 
Since  then,  due  to  strong  congressional 
protest  that  this  figure  should  be  based 
on  medical  need  rather  than  budgetary 
considerations,  and  mandates  of  mini- 
mum levels  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  and 
1973  appropriations  acts,  the  average 
census  has  been  rising  steadily,  reflect- 
ing a  figure  more  nearly  approximating 
the  actual  hospital  care  needs  of  vet- 
erans. 

On  March  6,  this  year,  the  Senate 
passed  8.  59  by  an  86  to  2  vote.  The  Vet- 
erans' Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of 
1973  directed  that  a  census  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  of  no  less  than  82.000 
for  any  fiscal  year,  and  that  individual 
station  allowances  be  premised  on  a 
census  of  85,500.  This  step  was  talcen  by 
the  Senate  as  a  response  to  the  further 
proposed  arbitrary  reduction  from  82,000 
to  80.000  directed  by  OMB  in  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget. 

The  census  figures  for  fiscal  year  1973 
indicate  that  the  annual  average  census 
will  be  about  82.500 — somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  figure  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill  and,  given  the  doc- 
umented cases  of  veterans  needing  hos- 
pital care  who  have  been  turned  away 
by  VA  facilities,  the  figure  should  ac- 
tually be  iugher. 

Fifth.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  national  veterans  or- 
ganizations, have  been  compiling  data 
on  the  many  cases  brought  to  their  at- 
tention where  veterans  have  been  de- 
nied admission  to  VA  medical  facilities 
and  iiave  been  forced  to  seek  and  have 
received  needed  care  in  the  commu- 
nity. This  data  involves  hundreds  of 
cases. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  analyzed  a  2-week  survey  of 
several  thousand  veterans  who  applied 
to  VA  medical  facilities  for  treatment 
of  a  variety  of  medical  problems. 
While  a  majority  expressed  either  gen- 
eral or  limited  satisfaction  with  their 
treatment,  hundreds  expressed  either 
minor  or  major  dissatisfaction  with 
some  phase  of  their  treatment  episode. 
For  instance:  First,  many  complained 
of  denial  of  hospitalization  either  be- 
cause of  apparent  Incomplete  examina- 
tion or  artificial  admission  giildelines 
based  on  numerical,  rather  than  medical 
considerations;  second,  others  cited  over- 
crowded and  understaffed  admission 
facilities  often  contributing  to  inordinate 
decision  delays  In  the  admitting  or 
treatment  process,  third,  there  was 
considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the 
medical  and  personal  demeanor  of  many 
employees,  largely  attributable  to  under- 
staffing  and  overcrowding;  and  fourth. 
there  was  apparently  less  than  satis- 
factory attention  paid  to  patients  by 
VA  medical  staff  members. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  28.  I  inserted 
into  the  Record  a  most  shocking  list  of 
case  histories,  submitted  by  the  Veterans 


of  Foreign  Wars,  of  15  veterans  who  ap- 
plied for  VA  hospitalization  and  were  re- 
jected and  subsequently  had  to  receive 
private  medical  care  for  the  condition 
for  which  they  were  seeking  VA  hospi- 
talization. It  is  extremely  shocking  to 
note  that  in  8  of  these  715  cases  the 
veteran  died  shortly  after  having  been 
rejected  by  the  VA  hospital  to  which  he 
had  applied. 

Also  included  in  our  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  is  a  very  modest  sum,  $544,000, 
to  help  spinal  cord  injured  veterans. 

Admissions  to  VA  spinal  cord  injury 
centers  increased  11  percent  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  The  funds  we  propose  to  add 
would  be  to  initiate  home-care  programs 
for  spinal  cord  injured  veterans  at  four 
VA  hospitals:  Chicago,  111. — Hines; 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  West  Roxbury,  Mass.; 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  to  upgrade  the 
existing  programs  at  Castle  Point  and 
Bronx.  N.Y. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  oversight  of 
VA  programs  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals  has 
shown  that  the  four  VA  programs  now 
providing  hospital-based  home-care 
services  for  the  spinal  cord  injured  have 
proved  highly  effective  in  easing  and 
speeding  the  readjustment  of  these 
paralyzed  veterans  to  life  in  the  com- 
munity. The  program  consists  of  periodic 
visits  to  the  recently  hospital-discharged 
veteran  in  his  home  by  a  coordinated 
team  of  physician,  nurse,  therapist,  nurs- 
ing assistant,  psychologists,  and  social 
worker.  Working  together  in  helping  the 
veteran  adjust  to  his  home  and  com- 
munity, as  well  as  working  with  the 
family  so  they  may  provide  the  neces- 
sary support  to  the  veteran,  these  multi- 
disciplinary  teams  have  facilitated  the 
transition  of  the  spinal  cord  injured  vet- 
eran from  hospital  patient  to  member  of 
the  community. 

We  believe  that  the  success  achieved 
at  the  four  VA  hospitals  currently  pro- 
viding this  service — Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
Richmond,  Va.;  and  Bronx  and  Castle 
Point,  NY. — should  be  repeated  at  addi- 
tional locations. 

These,  then,  Mr.  President,  are  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment  we  are  now- 
offering  to  ensure  quality  health  care  for 
our  Nation's  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  reecived  yesterday  an 
excellent  telegram  from  the  national 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans'  of 
Foreign  Wars,  wiuch  has  fought  every 
VA  medical  care  battle  at  our  side.  The 
telegram  was  also  sent  to  other  Sena- 
tors, and  reads  as  follows : 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  deeply  disturbed 
at  continuing  cuts  In  VA  hospital  care  for 
veterans.  VA  budget  recommendations  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  rLslng  demand  for 
hospital  care  by  returning  Vietnam  veterans 
and  older  veterans  with  catastrophic  dis- 
abilities. 

VJP.W.  supports  amendment  to  be  offered 
to  HTJD-Veterans  Appropriation  Bill  (H.R. 
8825)  which  will  add  »45  mUllon  to  VA  hos- 
pital care  appropriation.  This  additional 
money  Is  a  barebone's  minimum  to  assure 
that  all  veterans  who  are  entitled  will  receive 
VA  medical  care  during  this  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Your  approval  of  this  amendment,  to- 
gether with  approval  of  the  overall  VA  ap- 
propriation for  1974,  a.s  approved  hy  the 
House,  will   be  deeply  appreciated  by  more 


than  1.8  million  members  of  the  Veterans' 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 

Patrick  E.  Cabr, 
National  Commander-in-Chief,  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  that  we  are  not  seeking  all 
of  the  medical  care  funds  we  requested 
from  the  subcommittee  and  what  we 
believe  are  very  much  justifiable — hav- 
ing dropped  eight  items  totalling  about 
$22  million  from  our  medical  care  item 
recommendations. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  this  inquiry  of  the 
able  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston).  This  specific  amendment 
costs  how  much  money? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  $46  million. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  all  the  amend- 
ments actually  total  a  little  over  $56 
mUlion.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  bringing  these 
issues  before  the  Senate.  It  is  further 
evidence  of  his  deep  concern  and  effec- 
tive efforts  in  this  vital  area.  The  Sena- 
tor's diligent  work  and  leadership  has 
brought  significant  benefits  to  aid  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation.  To  me  these  are 
very  modest  amounts  in  the  amend- 
ments. The  total  is  a  very  modest  amount 
to  bring  a  better  health  care  program 
for  veterans  who  fought  for  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  the  conflict  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Also,  there  will  be  an 
improvement  to  VA  facilities.  That  is 
the  thrust  of  this  and  the  other  amend- 
ments. We  will  be  able  to  bring  to  our 
deserving  veterans  better  opE>ortunity  to 
return  to  normal  life.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we 
meet  these  needs  of  wounded,  paralyzed, 
and  disabled  veterans,  so  many  of  them 
recently  returned  from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  need  to  make  an 
assessment  constantly  to  insure  that  we 
are  keeping  pace  with  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans— those  of  the  recent  conflict  and 
those  who  are  becoming  older — to  pro- 
vide needed  attention  in  a  greater  degree. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  most  certainly 
do,  and  as  a  very  hard-working  and  well- 
informed  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Hospitals,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  been  a  great 
ally  in  all  our  efforts  and  a  tireless  cham- 
pion of  compassion  and  justice  for  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Hartke)  . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  California 
and  all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  excellent  work  they  have  done 
in  this  field.  They  have  been  diligent  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
Senate  but  of  the  country  the  need  to 
upgrade  medical  care  and  fill  in  some 
of  the  deficiencies. 
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We  recognize  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration operates  under  a  disadvan- 
tage, that  Is,  that  the  OfiBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  operates  a  cold  oper- 
ation, when  they  should  ^je  warmhearted 
toward  our  veterans. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment  which  I  have  joined 
in  sponsoring. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am 
privileged  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  which  I  have  cosponsored 
to  strengthen  the  medical  care  programs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  At  the 
onset.  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  especial- 
ly the  subcommittee  chairman  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  for  the  consideration  of  the 
recommendations  which  I  joined  in  sub- 
mitting to  them.  I  am  pleased  that  dur- 
ing the  short  period  of  time  they  had 
to  consider  the  bill  and  these  recom- 
mendations they  adopted  several  of  thf  m 
totaling  approximately  $12,000,000. 
While  I  am  pleased.  I  believe  additional 
amounts,  totaling  approximately  $56,- 
000,000  which  are  primarily  for  increased 
medical  care  staffing  and  the  air  condi- 
tioning of  certain  hospitals,  are  equally 
essential. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  these 
recommendations.  The  detailed  justifica- 
tions for  them  were  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord yesterday  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals  I  Mr.  Cranston).  Senator 
Cranston,  as  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
closely  monitoring  the  needs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  programs. 
His  oversight  hearings,  in  tliis  and  past 
years,  are  evidence  of  his  continuing  ded- 
ication to  get  the  facts  and  see  that 
our  veterans  are  not  shortchanged  when 
it  comes  to  medical  care.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  amendments  being  offered  are 
fiscally  prudent  and  the  ver>'  minimum 
that  we  could  recommend  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  health  care  of  the  patients 
in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  to  the 
medical  care  item  which  provides  $45,- 
360.000  for  an  additional  3,000  patient 
care  staff  will  provide  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration the  ability  to  treat  in  an 
appropriate  way  the  present  patient  load. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  re- 
ported that  its  patient  census  as  of  June 
6,  1973,  was  82,556  patients.  This  is  a 
flexible  and  ever  changing  figure.  I 
realize,  but  indicates  the  level  of  veteran 
patients  presently  being  treated.  It  is  my 
strong  feeling  that  we  must  base  the 
number  of  staff  available  upon  the  num- 
ber of  patients  being  treated.  Certainly 
should  this  level  decrease,  I  would  not 
expect  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
hire  more  personnel  than  required  to 
treat  the  average  daily  patient  census 
load  at  an  appropriate  staff  to  patient 
ratio.  There  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing among  my  colleagues  that  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  patient  loads 
should  be  based  on  profe.ssional  medical 
judgment  as  to  those  who  should  be 
served  and  not  on  any  artificial  numbers 
or  restraints. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  82,556  is  a  real- 
istic average  daily  patient  census;  more 
realistic  than  that  which  was  submitted 


by  the  Administration.  I  would  point  out 
however.  Mr.  President,  that  due  to  pres- 
ent staffing  ratio  level  deficiencies  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  these 
staff  positions  could  fill  the  real  need  of 
raising  that  ratio  to  a  more  appropriate 
Eind  efficient  level  even  if  the  census 
should  decrease.  This  is  what  this 
amendment  would  achieve. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  inclusion 
of  the  $544,000  to  provide  four  new  units 
of  spinal  cord  injury  home  care  is  essen- 
tial. The  six  programs  now  ongoing  have 
provided  invaluable  assistance  to  veteran 
patients  with  a  most  catastrophic  dis- 
ability. Veterans'  Administration  testi- 
mony indicates  that  the  special  multi- 
disciplined  teams  which  aid  these  vet- 
erans in  the  readjustment  and  reorienta- 
tion in  the  home  and  commimity,  give 
valuable  advice,  training,  and  counsel  to 
the  veterans'  family,  friends,  and  loved 
ones.  The  success  of  the  six  programs 
now  in  place  clearly  indicates  a  rationale 
for  beginning  new  programs  at  four  other 
stations  all  of  which  have  specialized 
spinal  cord  injury  centers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  alarmed  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  total 
insensitivity  to  the  need  to  continue  to 
fund  projects  for  air-conditioning  in  the 
eight  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  had 
scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  to  me 
is  the  most  gross  example  of  the  lack  of 
empathy  by  the  faceless  bureaucrats  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
the  plight  of  the  sick  and  dying  veterans 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system.  Patient  and  staff  both  suffer  in 
this  sweatshop  atmosphere.  This  is 
unconscionable.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  made  some  progress  in  this 
area  in  past  years.  Its  own  statistics  show 
that  at  least  30  hospitals  are  still  in 
need  of  air-conditioning.  It  is  thought- 
less not  to  allow  this  progress  to  continue, 
until  such  time  as  all  these  hospitals  have 
this  basic  necessity  which  all  of  us  take 
so  much  for  granted.  I  do  not  think  that 
$10,138,000  is  a  great  deal  to  ask  to  con- 
tinue this  vital  construction  since  it  ful- 
fills such  a  verj'  basic  and  humane  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  July  average 
maximum  temperatures  at  the  eight  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  cur- 
rently without  air-conditioning  which 
would  be  affected  by  this  amendment : 

Gulf  port.  Miss..  89.3;  Wichita.  Kans.. 
92.4;  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo..  91.9;  Huntington. 
W.  Va..  86.0:  Kerrville.  Tex..  93.6:  Salis- 
bury, N.C..  90.8:  Waco.  Tex..  96.0:  and 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  87.1. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  a  telegram  from  the  American 
Legion  evidencing  their  strong  support 
for  the  amendment  proposed  today. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JrNE  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affaira.  Russell  Senate  Office  Bmlding. 
Washington.  DC: 

The  American  Legion  stroiitly  supports 
your  proposed  amendments  to  H.R.  8825  to 
Increase  funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 


tion's medical  and  hospital  program  by  soma 
8103.6  mUllon. 

Your     consideration     of     sponsoring     an 
amendment  to  restore  the  $15  million  cut 
from  the  House  passed  measure  by  Senate 
Appropriations   Committee    for    VA    general 
operating  expenses  will  also  be  appreciated. 
These  funds  are  desperately  needed  If  VA  Is 
to  maintain  reasonably  current  levels  In  Its 
adjudicatory  activities  and  other  services  to 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
Herald  E.  Stbinceb, 
Director,  National   Legislative   Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  consideration  of 
these  amendments,  I  know  the  members 
of  the  Appropriation  Committee,  as  well 
as  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  are 
aware  of  budgetaiy  constraints.  As  such. 
I  think  it  worthwhile  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations to  place  these  concerns  m 
perspective. 

First,  the  amendments  proposed  today 
are  modest  in  scope  and  would  only  in- 
crease the  medical  budget  by  about  2 
percent  and  represent  less  than  half  a 
percent  increase  in  the  total  Veterans' 
Administration  budget. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  also  point 
out  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
requested  $173,000,000  more  for  medical 
care  for  this  fiscal  year  than  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  allowed  it  to 
submit  to  Congress.  Further,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  own  doctors  have 
estimated  that  $240,000,000  more  than 
the  amounts  actually  submitted  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  be  need- 
ed. I  believe  these  figures  illustrate  not 
only  the  modest  nature  of  the  $56,000,000 
amendments  proposed  today,  but  also 
that  the  sums  which  we  are  urging 
should  be  added  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration budget  more  closely  approx- 
imates the  real  need  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  liospital  system  as  op- 
posed to  those  arbitrary  limits  allowed 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Second,  contrary  to  mythologj-  spread 
by  some,  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
appropriations  have  not  been,  and  are 
not  now,  a  major  factor  in  the  budgetary 
problems  that  face  us  today.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  Federal  tax  dollar  will  be  spent  on 
veterans  in  this  coming  year  than  was 
spent  10  years  ago  in  1963,  although 
some  6  million  Vietnam  era  veterans 
have  since  joined  our  country's  popula- 
tion. The  increasing  need  of  these  young 
men  for  medical  care  is  reflected  in  the 
growing  percentage  of  Vietnam  era  \et- 
erans  who  were  discharged  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in  re- 
cent years — 9.9  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  13.2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
15.9  percent  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Of  even 
gi-eater  importance  is  the  fact  that  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  constituted  26.6  per- 
cent of  all  veterans  treated  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  in  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  Yet  despite  this  increased  need,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  budget  is  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  Federal  tax 
dollar  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 

So  much  then  for  the  myths  concern- 
ing the  Veterans'  .Administration  budget. 
If  cuts  must  be  made,  they  must  be  made 
elsewhere. 

The  final  and  most  important  point 
concerning  the  budget,  however,  is  the 
simple  fact  that  I  believe  we  have  no 
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higher  priority  than  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tion we  owe  to  those  who  served  our 
country.  This  is  a  priority  which  I  will 
not  compromise.  Further.  I  believe  that 
each  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
agrees  with  this  principle.  Just  the  other 
day,  for  example,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  debt  ceiling  bill,  the  Senate  re- 
aflarmed  its  commitment  to  our  Nation's 
veterans  by  explicitly  adopting  provi- 
sions exempting  veterans  benefits  and 
services  from  any  pro  rata  impound- 
ments. The  Senate  has  spoken  again  and 
again  as  to  the  priority  it  assigns  to  vet- 
erans, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
afOrm  their  commitment  by  voting  for 
these  needed  funds  in  the  veterans  med- 
ical program. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  The  Senator's  leader- 
ship as  chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  been  indispen- 
sable to  the  subcommittee's  activities  in 
obtaining  the  information  and  facts  to 
enable  us  to  marshall  so  strong  a  case. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  ask  that  I  may  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  both  the  first  and  second  amend- 
ments. I  know  the  second  pertains  to  one 
of  the  hotter  places  in  Kansas  City,  the 
VA  hospital  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  interested  in  the 
money  set  aside,  a  relatively  minor 
amount,  for  improving  the  spinal  cord 
injury  home  care  programs.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  a  certain  portion  of  the  total 
amount  would  be  set  aside  for  four  of 
these  home  care  spinal  cord  injury  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  $544,000  is  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  support,  which  means  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  $460  million  over  the  budget. 
This  is  an  amendment  that,  of  course, 
has  great  appeal.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia makes  a  powerful  argument  for 
it.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  is  a  little  un- 
fair to  the  subcommittee,  it  seems  to  me. 
We  had  a  day  of  testimony  for  outside 
witnesses,  and  there  was  no  testimony 
on  this  item.  We  had  a  day  for  outside 
witnesses  for  the  Space  Shuttle.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  made  an  excellent 
case  for  it.  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason 
why.  over  the  objections  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Space 
Shuttle  was  approved. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that  in 
this  particular  item  even  before  we  con- 
sider the  millions  the  Senator  would  add. 
we  are  $20  million  over  the  budget  and 
$6  million  over  the  House  figure.  With 
the  Cranston  amendment  we  would  go 
another  $46  million  above. 

We  provide  in  the  bill,  and  the  House 
has  already  provided — it  will  not  go  into 
conference — an  addition  of  over  1,000 
nurses.  The  thrust  of  this  measure  is  to 


provide  $45  million  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional medical  care  personnel. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  already 
providing  these  funds  for  nurses,  and 
are  going  well  over  the  budget  under 
those  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  testimony  made 
available  to  the  committee  which  we 
could  check  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  determine  what  all  the  facts 
are  and  what  the  justification  is  for  it, 
I  would  have  no  option  except  to  resist 
an  amendment  which  I  am  sure  has  sub- 
stantial appeal. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  makes  a  very  ap- 
pealing case.  I  agree  with  him  that  with 
the  rising  veteran  population,  with  the 
kind  of  serious  cases  who,  very  frankly, 
would  not  have  survived  on  the  battle- 
field in  earlier  wars,  but  who,  because 
of  the  remarkably  efficient  care  that  was 
available  In  Vietnam,  did  survive,  did 
come  home,  but  are  hopelessly  and  hid- 
eously crippled,  we  have  some  special 
problems  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's medical  care  program  that  need 
to  be  addressed  by  the  Congress. 

There  is  another  side  which  is  just 
as  vital  to  the  health  of  veterans  and  to 
the  future  of  veterans,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  the  ability  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  beyond  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  ability  of  the  country 
itself,  to  do  the  kind  of  job  we  need  to 
do  for  them. 

If  we  apply  the  inflationary  factor  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  budget.  It 
Is  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  providing, 
even  if  we  appropriate  precisely  the  same 
dollar  amount  of  money — about  $150 
million  less — as  a  rough  estimate— In 
buying  power  than  we  appropriated  with 
the  same  dollar  value  the  year  before. 

If  we  give  them  the  same  budget,  the 
same  appropriation,  year  after  year,  we 
can  figure  pretty  confidently  that,  imder 
existing  conditions,  they  are  going  to  lose 
5  percent  of  the  buying  power  we  sought 
to  give  them,  on  the  average. 

Our  concern  with  the  veterans  is  also 
to  consider  the  ability  of  our  economy 
to  provide  for  them  the  very  highest 
standards  of  care,  which  we  hope  to  do. 

The  subcommittee  did  Increase  the 
amount  of  medical  care  which  is  avail- 
able to  the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
grams by  an  amount  of  $20  million.  This 
is  a  very  substantial  increase,  one  that  I 
supported,  and  supported  enthusias- 
tically. I  hope  that  this  will  Improve  the 
quality  of  care  that  the  veterans  receive. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  full  amoimt 
of  the  amendment  that  the  Senator  has 
provided  may  not  be  necessary.  I  am  won- 
dering— and  I  address  my  question  to  the 
Senator  from  California — whether  the 
Senator  feels  that  there  is  any  adjust- 
ment that  could  be  made  In  the  amoxmt 
he  has  proposed,  by  way  of  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  there  Is  a  way 
that  I  think  we  can  reach  an  agreement. 
The  effect  of  it  would  be  to  reduce  what 
we  are  asking  to  about  $30  million  for 
additional  staff  and  retain  $544,000  for 
the  spinal  cord  injury  home-care  pro- 
grams. This  would  be  done  by  striking  out 
the  figure  which  appears  on  the  third 
line  of  the  amendment:  "2,722,165,063" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2,706,805,- 
063". 


I  would  be  willing  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment in  that  way  provided  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  co-manager,  representing  the 
minority,  will  strongly  support  this  figure 
in  conference.  I  think  it  is  very  evident 
that  there  is  overwhelming  support  for 
the  amendment  as  offered.  If  we  can 
modify  the  amendment  on  the  floor,  In 
a  way  to  secure  unanimous  bipartisan 
support  and,  at  the  same  time,  insure 
that  we  do  justice  to  our  disabled  vet- 
erans' need  for  quality  health  care,  which 
is  the  Inescapable  cost  of  the  war,  then 
I  am  agreeable. 

In  the  interest  of  moving  the  legisla- 
tion and  having  the  full  support  of  the 
committee,  I  will  agree  to  modify  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  It  does  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  fight  for  a  more  realistic  figure  in 
conference.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
California  that  we  will  do  exactly  that. 
I  am  not  going  to  give  up  trying  to 
get,  first,  what  is  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill— when  there  Is  a  difference  with  the 
House.  The  Senator  is  making  a  very 
strong  case,  and  in  the  intervening  time 
between  now  and  the  conference,  I  am 
sure  we  can  get  additional  documentary 
evidence  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
a  stronger  fight  in  the  conference. 

We  have  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
Senator's  second  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  alr-condltloning.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  service  to  our  colleagues  if 
we  could  vacate  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  and  modify  the  Cranston 
amendment  and  accept  both  the  first 
and  second  amendment  as  offered  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  statement  by  the 
manager  of  the  biU  and  his  cooperation. 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for 
his  strong  support  of  these  needed  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  in  saying  that  I 
will  support  as  strongly  as  possible  the 
agreement  which  has  been  reached.  I 
think  it  Is  practical,  and  I  think  that 
when  added  to  the  $20  miUion  which  the 
Senate  Itself  had,  it  makes  a  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  purpose  we 
all  share,  which  Is  veterans  care,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  vet- 
erans medical  system. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  had  made  a 
very  useful  contribution  here. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify 
the  pending  amendment  by  striking  in 
line  3  the  figure  "$2,722,165,063"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$2,706,805,063." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
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the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated  on  the  struction  budget  contains  no  funds  to  that  when  we  take  the  amendments  to 

^'^«"5^?"^-               r^^Tr^r'o    «r-.u     .  ^^  *^^^  ^°  Continue  the  significant  prog-  conference  I  certainly  intend  to  do  all  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ress  made  over  the  past  several  years-  can  in  conference  to  persuade  the  House 

Mr     PRoSSr^'S;-     Pr.siH.nt     T  "^^^^,^f=°?g^«f /onal    prodding-to    re-  conferees  to  accept  the  amendmenTs  As 

vioM  Ko^w,.                 Ml.    President,    I  duce  this  "swelter  gap."  This  is  because  the  Senators  have  pointed  out    if  the 

'  Mr     CRlNSTON'^Mr  ''^l^^^f     T  f^^  cut  out  $10,138,000  for  eight  pro-  Senate  and  the  Hou?e  can  live   n  com! 

,.ia,/h.^?^               ^  •    f ^^^^^,^"t'    ^  Jects  for  fiscal  year  1974  In  some  of  the  fortable  quarters  with  air-corditionin- 

'  The  PRESmi^?-' o^^^^^  ^°-^*''  ^'t^  °'/^^  '°""*^^-  ^-^  ^^°"^^  "rt^i^y  P'-o^-ide  as   veil  Tor 

v.oT  hlo^     ^  H  K  °u    .^u^^-  ^".  ^^'^  ^^^^    hospitals    with    the    following  the  veterans  who  are  sick,  and  sometimes 

nn  Jrll^  f  fn  ^^'^^  J^^  ^"^stion  IS  average  maximum  July  temperatures  are  at  the  point  of  death,  this  mininnmi  c^! 

^L^T^L^°i^' r^f ""' Vf-f"'^-'"  f*'  ^°P"^^^  ^^^'  Mo-  91-9:  Hunting-  fort  so  commonplace  in  our  mode?nc?J- 

fied     of    the    Senator    from    California  ton,  W.  Va.,  86;   Kerrville,  Tex.    93  6-  ilized society. 

(putting  the  question).  Waco,   Tex.,   96;    Salisbury,   N.C.,   90.8;'  I  accept  the  amendments    However 

n  JppH  tn"'""'^"''"''    ^'    "modified,    was  Gulfport.  Miss..   89.3:    Wichita.   Kans.,  we  must  point  out  tharanotheiS  mil- 

AT,. Vd ATvTCT^^xT  ivT    T3       ,.     .  T       ..  ^^■'^''  ^^^  ^^"  •^"^"'  P"^-  SVL  The  pro-  lion  has  been  added  to  the  budget  be- 

fn^L'^l^^^^H^'-  ^"^^^t^"i-  l^^^'f  Jects  at  Waco,  and  San  Juan,  are  less  cause  of  this,  and  it  ulll  be  a  burden  for 

\?J^L^        amendments  which  I  ask  than  $1,000,000  and  hence  are  included  us  to  carry  into  conference, 

unanimous  consent  to  have  considered  under  the  minor  construction  item.  The  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I  think 

The     PRFsmiNn     oPPTrTTR      ThP  ^^"^^^    maximum    July    temperature  the  Senator  from  California  has  done  a 

cleTk  wilf  m?^?^m^nri^pn?.  and  average  July  humidity  for  all  these  service  in  bringing  this  information  to 

clerk  will  repoit  the  amendments.  eight  places  is  89.6°  and  61.4  percent,  the  Senate.  I  liave  had  some  personal 

as  mLws               legislative    clerk    read  respectively.  experience.  I  visited  militaS    hoJpS 

T    A.,    TT       .     r^  M^-  President,  since  we  find  OMB's  where   there   wa.^  no   air  conditioning 

JOR  ^olic^"" ^t^^r^^^I^?^^^Zt  a<="on  in  this  particular  instance  lacking  facilities.  I  have  seen  the  kind  of  con! 

SlnserMnUeu^her?o^S43yS^  even  a  scintilla  of  justification  and  es-  ditlons  that  creates  for  patients,  par- 

time'it  appear"  and  inseft  ?he'Swing  S  Pf"^"^  inhumane,   our  amendment  is  ticularly  those   who   were   wounded   in 

on  page   19  after  "Total,  improvements  to  "fsiped  to  admimster  to  OMB  a  taste  Vietnam  and  have  resulting  injuries  to 

outpatient  ciincs":  Of  "s  own  prescription  for  ill  veterans,  their  spinal  columns,  and  are  sometimes 

"Airconditloning  projects:  J?"!!^ .°^^^ ^f ^^^!f  *^^  ^""^^  ^'^  P™"  ""^^1^*0  move  themselves  and  suffer  in- 

•Guitport,  Mississippi..               $81  000  f-    ^.  *°  ^°^  ^°^  ^hese  eight  air  condi-  tense  discomfort  because  of  the  heat. 

"Huntington.  West  Virginia..  1.388'.  000  "oning  projects,  our  amendment  would  I  tried  to  make  a  personal  crusade  in 

•Kerrville,  Texas 985,000  turn  off  the  air  conditioning  at  OMB.  individual  cases.  Bethesda  Naval  Ho<;- 

"Popiar  Bluff.  Missouri 1, 007. 000  If  wounded  and  disabled  veterans  are  PJtal  was  one  instance 

"Salisbury,  North  Carolina 5,575.000  going  to  swelter,  let  OMB  try  a  httle  of  This    measure    addresses    ^omethinp- 

"Wichita.  Kansas f  00.  OOP  the  same.  that  the   officials   of   the   VA^  hospitals 

"Tritai      <.i^,.«„Hui„r,4„„'  ^^'  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  "understand.  Therefore.  I  can  and  will 

projects          '^'""'"'^^  9  136  000"  '""1*°   "^^   '^^  "^"^^  of   the   distin-  support  the  amendment.                           " 

T..U,   TT      .     .I'T".' ''•"''•""°  fished  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President     I 

sroTwrh^s.?oin^rarc;ss:  obS-^^?^°^^°  °^^^^^-  ^"^-^  ^^^Jt^^^^tirt^^^^^ 

ing  projects  as  approved  for  two  Veterans  ^^t^^'t      '^  ^°  ordered.  m  this  matter. 

Administration  hospitals",  and  at  the  end  .  ^^-  f^OLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen-  Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President     I 
of  such   item  before   the  period.   Insert   a  ^tor  yield?  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time' 
colon  and  "Provided  further.  That  funds  ap-  Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield.  Mr.    CRANSTON     Mr     Pre'.sident'     T 
propriated  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  par-  >'ield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time 
rafr%StSnrnrorroirnfaS%ui^mn1  SuL'wicSS^  ^"  ^'^  air-condit^^  Jhe  PRESIDING  O^^ICE^'^^iiTime 
to  Which  the  employees  of  the  Office  of  Man!  S   T^e  r^^n!!'  ^l"^-  Ti'^""  ^^^^"-  Jn  o^^^*^  ^''^}^M  ^"'^^^  '^^^  ^"^^tion  is 
agement  and  Budget  or  of  the  Executive  Of-  Hit  ^^^  responses  I  have  had  from  the  °^  agreeing  to  the  amendments  en  bloc 
flee  of  the  President  are  assigned  until  such  ^^^''^^^  Administration  In  the  last  sev-  of   the   Senator   from   California    (put- 
time  as  the  $1,002,000  included  in  this  item  ^^^1  years  have  not  been  satisfactory  ting  the  questions 
and  the  $9,136,000  included  in  this  Act  un-  I  know  that  my  senior  colleague  from  The  amendments  were  atrreed  to  m 
der  the  heading  'CONSTRUCTION,  MAJOR  Kansas  has  worked  for  the  same  project  bloc.                                               "  ^  cu 
^^^^.InJflf^  conditioning  projects  are  I  think  that  It  might  be  a  good  sug-  Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD    Mr    Pre.i- 
made  available  for  obligation  in  full".  g^sUon  to  turn  off  the  air-conditioning  dent.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  navs  on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  ^"  ^"^  ^^  "^^^  ^nd  even  ours  if  neces-  Passage  of  the  bill, 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  ^*^-  ^  believe  that  the  places  mentioned  The  yeas  and  nav.s  were  ordered 

from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none,  observe  immediate  action  and  immediate  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  bill 

and  the  amendments  will  be  considered  consideration.  is  open  to  further  amendment 

en  bloc.  Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President    I  do 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  with  ,t^^P^  ^j^^  Senator  very  much.  Let  us  sav  not  have  any  further  amendments   but 

the    "warm"    reception    for    this    very  tnat  I  do  not  propose  to  cut  off  the  air-  I  do  have  a  bit  of  legislative  historv  I 

"cool"  amendment  and  to  be  joined  by  conditioning  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis-  wish  to  go  through. 

the  same  12  cosponsors  who  cosponsored  *'"^.,^?"'  because  they  proposed  that  these  Mr.   President,   in   our   recommenda 

my  last  amendment:  Senators  Hartke,  ^^^""jes  be  air-conditioned.  They  know  tions  to  the  appropriations  subcommit 

Stafford,    Randolph.    Mondale.    Hum-  how  desperately  it  is  needed.  However,  tee.   we  set  forth   a   number   of   areas 

PHREY.  Javits.  Tunney.  Biden,  HANSEN.  ^"^  °™f^,  °^  Management  and  Budget  which  we  believed   needed   to   be   ad 

Brock,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  Dole.  °°^^  "?P  ^°^'  ^''^^  facts  and  does  not  dressed  by  the  committee  in  its  reoort' 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  to-  ^"°^'  "^^  "^^°  °^  these  veterans— or  It  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Will  the 

gether  would  add  to  the  VA  construe-  °°^^  "°*  ^^^®-  Therefore.  I  suggest  that  Senator  su.spend?  Who  vields  time'' 

tion  item  $10,138,000  to  carry  out  air-  "  ^^^^'  ^re  willing  to  let  these  sick  and  Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President     I 

conditioning  projects  at  eight  VA  hospi-  wounded  veterans  swelter,  we  should  let  J'ield  the  Senator  from  California  such 

tals  which  were  scheduled  by  the  VA  but  t^^^m  know  how  it  feels  when   one  is  time  as  he  mav  require  on  the  bi'l 

cut  out  by  OMB.  healthy  in  such  circumstances,  let  alone  Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President   I  ask 

Although  the  VA  has  between  30  and  unhealthy.  unanimous  consent  that  the  sumn^'arv  of 

35  hospitals— VA  data  appears  unclear  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the  those  recommendations  and  the  detailed 

as  to   the   precise  number— that   have  Senator  from  California  has  made  a  con-  narrative  regarding  them  be  printed  in 

been  determined  to  be  m  need  of  air-  vincing  case  for  this  amendment.  We  dis-  the  Record  at  this  point 

conditlonmg.  the  fiscal  year  1974  con-  cussed  it  before  with  the  understanding  There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
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mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SUMMAKY    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS 
PROPOSED    REPORT    LANGUAGE 

A.  Medical  care  item 

1.  A  discussion  of  the  ADPC  history  and 
the  need  for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  refrain  from  arbitrary  reducing 
It  In  the  face  of  a  demonstrated  demand 
for  hospital  care.  (See  pages  22-24  of  House 
Report  No.  93-296  under  "MEDICAL  CARE.") 

2.  An  expression  of  the  Committee's  under- 
standing with  respect  to  the  non-absorption 
of  the  January  1,  1973  pay  raise  by  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration  from  existing  appro- 
priation Items  (Medl-al  Care,  MAMOE,  Con- 
struction, and  Research) . 

3.  A  direction  to  O.M.B.  to  provide  the  VA 
with  all  necessary  personnel  celling  positions 
to  permit  addition  of  the  staffing  required 
to  Implement  funding  recommendations. 

4.  Acknowledgement  that  the  Committee 
will  consider  at  the  time  of  the  First  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  bill  the  need  for 
additional  Medical  Care  funding  to  carry  out 
the  new  statutory  authorities  to  be  added 
with  enactment  of  S.  69 — annual  estimate 
ei03.85  mUUon. 

B.  Medical  and  prosthetic  research. 
(None). 
C.  Construction  of  hospital  and  domiciUary 
facilities 

1.  Incorporation  of  language  to  ensure  that 
there  will  be  no  takeover  by  the  VA  of  the 
St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital  In  lieu  of  con- 
struction of  a  new  Bronx  VA  Hospital  at  the 
present  site  until  appropriate  demographic 
and  transportation  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted and  submitted  to  the  approrlate  Con- 
gressional committees. 

2.  Incorporation  of  language  to  require 
the  VA  to  submit  a  detailed  demographic 
study  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  reduction 
of  100  beds  proposed  In  the  budget  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  Loma  Linda  Hospital  (Cal- 
ifornia) and  of  the  reduction  of  the  overall 
hospital  cost  by  $7.4  million  as  suggested  by 
the  Administration  proposal. 

3.  Incorporation  of  language  to  Indicate 
that  the  Committee  fully  understands  that 
the  piece-meal  funding  of  construction 
projects  Is  not  a  true  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  and  that  In  approving  any  such  fiind- 
Ing  the  Committee  In  no  way  approves  a 
slow  down  In  Implementation  of  approved 
projects;  rather  It  expects  that  all  projects 
begun  will  be  completed  as  scheduled  and 
that  all  appropriate  funds  to  accomplish 
that  result  will  be  made  available  In  subse- 
quent budget  requests  for  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

Detailed  Justification 

proposed  report  language 

A.  Medical  care 

1,  Hospital  Census  Situation 

We  have  covered  this  matter  In  our  dis- 
cussion of  Item  A.  1.,  above. 

a.  Personnel  Celling  for  Funded  Staffing 
Additions 

Under  Items  A.  1.  and  A.  2.  above,  we  have 
stressed  the  Importance  of  directing  that 
personnel  position  ceilings  be  provided  by 
O.M.B.  In  connection  with  the  addition  of 
any  funds  provided  for  In  staffing.  This  ap- 
plies to  virtually  every  one  of  our  recom- 
mendations 

3.  Pay  Raise  Cost 

We  continue  to  be  concerned  by  the  omis- 
sion In  the  Veterans  Administration  budget 
of  a  request  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  pay 
raise  which  went  Into  effect  In  January  of 
1973.  The  cost  of  this  pay  raise  In  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  Medical  Care  appropriation  Is 
•35.790.000  and  for  fiscal  year  1974  will  be 
•76.198.000. 

The  OMB  has  Imposed  very  rigid  employ- 
ment ceilings,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the 
average  grade  level.  These  arbitrary  controls 
already  have  restricted  the  VA's  ability  to 


provide  adequate  care  to  eligible  veterans. 
With  the  Increased  emphasis  on  outpatient 
care  "to  obviate"  the  need  for  hospitaliza- 
tion where  feasible,  a  move  we  have  long 
urged,  as  proposed  in  S.  59.  we  have  grave 
concerns  lest  sufficient  leeway  not  be  pro- 
vided to  support  the  Increased  statT  to  en- 
able VA  outpatient  services  to  expand  their 
programs,  particularly  if  any  part  of  the 
$76.37  million  pay  raise  cost  (including  $1.17 
million  for  Reseeirch  salaries  i  Is  squeezed  out 
of  the  VA's  FY  1974  appropriations  rather 
than  fully  provided  for  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

We  wish  to  stress  that  this  is  the  position 
which  VA  officials  took  during  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals  oversight 
hearings  on  April  18,  1973.  Tliey  testified  that 
the  pay  increase  of  January,  1973.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hospital  and  medical  items 
would  not  have  to  be  absorbed  under  the 
present  budget  request,  but  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  transfer  of  sums  from  unear- 
marked  funds  contained  for  this  purpose  in 
the  President's  FY  1974  budget. 

The  history  of  recent  pay  raises,  however, 
has  been  to  the  contrary.  When  such  pay 
raises  were  granted  In  the  past,  funds  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  additional  staffing 
were  vised  to  pay  for  the  pay  raise.  This  oc- 
curred In  both  FY  1972  and  1973  with  respect 
to  $45,790,000  and  $42,270,000,  respectively, 
the  full  costs  of  the  pay  raises  in  those  years. 
This  resulted  in  a  lessening  of  the  VA's  capa- 
bility to  provide  quality  care.  We  believe  this 
should  not  happen  again. 

We  thus  believe  it  is  imperative  that  this 
Committee  make  it  very  clear  that  the  Janu- 
ary 1973,  pay  increa.fe.  and  any  further  pay 
raise  which  may  take  place  in  FY  1974, 
will  not  be  absorbed  from  any  other  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  budget  item,  nor  provided 
for  by  transfer  of  vital  medical  care  funds 
or  any  other  budget  category  funds  within 
the  VA  requested  appropriation. 

4.  Costs  To  Implement  Senate-Passed  S,  59 

We  would  also  like  to  bring  to  yoiu-  atten- 
tion the  likelihood  that  S.  59,  the  Veterans 
Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of  1973.  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  March  6,  will  become 
law  in  July.  Pinal  negotiations  are  underway 
to  avoid  a  second  veto  of  this  vital  legislation, 
and  House  Committee  action  Is  sched- 
uled for  this  week. 

This  Act  will  Improve  the  ability  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  deliver  quality 
medical  care  to  Its  beneficiaries  by  removing 
certain  legislative  restrictions  on  the  scope 
of  treatment,  particularly  for  ambulatory 
and  nursing  home  care,  and  by  expanding  the 
coverage  for  eligible  veterans  and  Including 
as  VA  beneficiaries,  for  the  first  time,  the 
very  small  number  of  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
service  connected  veterans  who  are  not  cov- 
ered by  other  Federal  health  benefit  pro- 
grams. The  Act  also  makes  a  number  of  Im- 
portant Improvements  In  the  training  and 
the  personnel  system  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  as  well  as  authorizing 
premium  and  differential  pay  for  nurses. 

The  VA's  estimates  of  the  cost  of  these  new 
authorities  Is  $103.85  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  Attached  In  the  Appendix  Is  a  chart 
showing  the  breakdown  of  this  amount  for 
your  information.  We  plan  to  follow  up  on 
enactment  of  S.  59  by  urging  the  Inclusion 
In  the  First  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
for  FY  1974  of  the  appropriate  portion  of  this 
$104  million  and  ask  that  you  acknowledge 
in  your  Committee  report  now  that  the 
Committee  will  look  at  the  need  for  funding 
of  new  statutory  authorities  at  this  later 
date. 

B.  Research 

(None.) 

C.  Construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 

facilities 

1.  New  Bronx  VA  Hospital 

On  page  25  of  House  Report  No.  93-296, 

which  accompanies  H.R.  8825,  under  "Con- 


struction, Major  Projects",  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  first  paragraph  directs  the  Vet- 
terans'  Administration  to  "carefully  reex- 
amine the  possibility  and  feasibility  .  .  ."  of 
the  VA's  taking  over  the  St.  Albans  Naval 
Hospital,  scheduled  to  be  closed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Navy,  as  an  alternative  to  pro- 
ceeding with  the  scheduled  and  partially 
funded  $86  million  construction  of  a  re- 
placement Bronx  VA  Hospital  at  the  present 
Bronx  site.  Although  we  agree  that  this  al- 
ternative might  be  economical  and  less  dis- 
ruptive to  patient  care,  there  are  several 
other  aspects  of  this  situation  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  also  consider.  Concerns  about 
demography  and  lack  of  public  low-cost 
transportation  have  been  raised  by  veterans 
and  veterans'  groups  in  the  New  York  area. 
These  concerns,  as  well  as  those  of  economy 
and  appropriate  patient  care,  must  be  met. 
The  VA  study  must  take  fully  Into  account 
patient  distribution  and  the  accessibility  of 
alternative  sites  to  public  transportation.  It 
is  unclear,  for  example,  that  a  VA  Hospital 
at  the  St.  Albans  site,  located  In  the  Borough 
of  Queens,  New  York,  could  serve  the  same 
population  of  veterans  now  utilizing  the 
Bronx  hospital,  as  well  as  other  veterans  for 
whom  such  a  new  location  In  Queens  would 
result  In  Improved  access  to  VA  services. 

We  thus  urge  that  the  Committee  Incor- 
porate In  Its  report  a  requirement  that  the 
VA  in  its  study  make  a  detailed  comparative 
demographic  study  for  the  two  sites  and  also 
assure  that  proper  public  transportation  {or 
some  kind  of  VA  shuttle  service)  to  and  from 
St.  Albans  would  be  available  to  veterans 
and  their  families. 

2.  Loma  Linda  Hospital  Bed  Reducatlon 
The  VA  budget  shows  a  reduction  In  the 
new  hospital  at  Loma  Linda,  California,  from 
700  to  600  beds  and  a  deletion  of  $7.4  million 
for  construction  of  this  facility.  It  is  not 
clear  exactly  what  portion  of  those  funds 
relate  to  the  100- bed  reduction.  It  Is  very 
oiear,  however,  that  this  reduction  was  purely 
the  result  of  an  O.M.B.  dollars  and  cents  de- 
cision and  was  proposed  without  any  demo- 
graphic  study  of  the  veterans  who  would  be 
served  In  the  San  Bernardino/Riverside, 
California  area. 

At  our  April  18  hearing,  the  VA  agreed  to 
undertake  such  a  study  In  cooperation  with 
the  GAO. 

Without  an  adequate  survey  of  the  veteran 
population  and  their  need  for  VA  medical 
care.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  OMB  or  the  VA 
could  have  the  slightest  Idea  as  to  whether 
even  the  700  beds  originally  proposed  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  need.  Certainly  any 
decision  to  reduce  bed  capacity  without  bene- 
fit of  such  a  study  can  only  be  viewed  as 
totally  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

We,  therefore,  urge  the  Committee  to  in- 
struct the  VA  very  closely  that  no  reduction 
in  the  beds  proposed  for  Loma  India  is  to 
be  approved  until  such  time  as  a  full  demo- 
graphic study  is  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  Congress  to  assure  that  the 
medical  needs  of  the  veteran  population  will 
be  well  served  by  the  bed  capacity,  and  ask 
that  the  cost  of  any  bed  reduction  then  pro- 
posed  be  fully  explained. 

3.  Reduced  FY  1974  Funding  of 
Construction  Projects 
In  the  budget  request,  O.M.B.  deleted  very 
substantial  funds  (approximately  $65  mil- 
lion) for  six  major  replacement  and  mod- 
ernization projects  (Bronx,  N.Y. — $15.9  mil- 
lion; Columbia,  S.C. — $5.2  million;  Denver, 
Colo.— $11.7  million;  Hlnes.  lU.— $3.76  mU- 
llon;  Loma  Linda,  Calif. — $7.4  million;  and 
W.  Roxbury,  Mass. — $21.7  million)  and  two 
major  Improvement  projects  (Brooklyn. 
N.Y.— $1.9  million;  and  Wichita,  Kans.— 
$1.4  million). 

The  VA  explained  these  cuts  at  our  April 
18  hearing  as  attributable  to  a  very  careful 
assessment  of  exactly  the  amount  of  money 
which  could  actually  be  spent  In  FY  1974 
and  to  a  decision  to  hold  down  appropria- 
tions by  funding  construction  projects  only 
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In  appropriate  spendable  portions  of  the  total 
cost.  This  may  well  be  a  valid  explanation. 
We  do  not  necessarily  quarrel  with  the  con- 
cept on  Its  face.  We  do  note,  however,  that 
there  have  already  been  enormous  delays  In 
getting  underway  at  the  Wadsworth  West 
Los  Angeles  replacement  hospital  and  feel 
strongly  that  this  method  of  funding  must 
not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  foot-dragging  or  for 
an  outright  slowdown  of  the  construction 
schedule  for  such  urgently  needed  replace- 
ment facilities. 

We.  therefore,  urge  that  you  Include  in  your 
report  appropriate  language  to  indicate  that 
the  Committee  fully  understands  that  the 
piece-meal  funding  of  construction  projects 
is  not  a  true  estimate  the  total  cost  and  that 
in  approving  any  such  funding  the  Commit- 
tee in  -no  way  approves  a  slow  down  in  im- 
plementation of  approved  project:^,  rather  it 
expects  that  all  projects  begun  will  be  com- 
pleted as  scheduled  and  that  all  appropriate 
funds  to  accomplish  that  result  will  be  made 
available  in  subsequent  budget  req^iests  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  run  down  the  areas 
we  raised  which  were  not  addressed  in 
the  committee  report  and  ask  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  what  the  view  and 
Intention  of  the  committee  is  as  to  each. 

Is  it  the  committee's  understanding,  as 
It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  the  VA 
at  our  oversight  hearings,  that  the  VA 
will  not  be  forced  to  absorb  the  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  pay  raise  from  the  amounts 
in  the  medical  appropriation  items  for 
medical  care,  MAMOE,  construction,  and 
research,  as  they  are  finallv  included  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator, 

Is  it  the  committee's  intention  that 
OMB  provide  the  VA  with  all  necessary 
personnel  ceiling  positions  to  permit  ad- 
dition of  the  staffing  required  to  imple- 
ment the  purposes  of  funds  added  over 
the  budget  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

S.  59,  the  Veterans  Health  Care  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1973— passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  6 — has  been  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  in  a  form 
acceptable  to  the  administration.  So,  it 
should  be  enacted  in  July.  My  question 
is:  Will  the  committee  give  sympathetic 
consideration  at  the  time  of  the  first 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  the 
need  for  additional  medical  care  funding 
to  carry  out  the  new  statutory  authorities 
to  be  added  with  enactment  of  S.  59,  for 
which  the  annual  estimate  is  $103.85 
million? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WeU,  certainly  this 
Senate  will  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  it,  speaking  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  would  expect 
that  the  committee  as  a  whole  would 
also.  I  can  speak  for  no  one  but  myself, 
of  course, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  With  that  understand- 
ing, we  are  not  seeking  these  fimds  now. 
I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  language  in  the  House 
Committee  Report  proposed  that  the  VA 
consider  taking  over  the  St.  Albans  Naval 
Hospital  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  rather  than 
proceeding  with  construction  of  the  $86 
million  replacement  hospital  at  Bronx, 
N.Y.  Does  the  Senate  committee  agree 


with  us  that  there  will  be  no  such  take- 
over by  the  VA  until  appropriate  dem- 
ographic and  transportation  studies  as 
to  St.  Alban's  ability  to  serve  the  appro- 
priate veteran  population  have  been 
completed  and  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  agree. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  two  final  brief  points.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  budget  proposes  that  the  new 
Loma  Linda  Hospital  to  be  built  in  Cali- 
fornia be  reduced  by  100  beds  and  that 
the  overall  hospital  cost  be  reduced  by 
$7.4  million.  Yet  no  demographic  study 
of  patient  demand  has  even  been  con- 
ducted to  justify  these  reductions.  We  ask 
that  your  committee  not  approve  this 
reduction  until  justified  by  such  demog- 
raphic study.  Will  the  Senator  agree  to 
this? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  reprogram- 
ing  action  comes  to  us,  we  will  certainly 
look  into  it  and  give  it  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  ex- 
actly what  our  conclusion  will  be,  but 
we  will  look  at  the  facts  when  the  re- 
quest comes  before  us. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wiU  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  our  hearing  with  the  VA  re- 
vealed no  demographic  justification 
whatsoever  for  this  reduction. 

With  respect  to  the  piece-meal  fund- 
ing of  construction  projects,  does  the 
committee  understand  that  this  is  not 
a  true  estimate  of  the  total  cost,  and  that 
in  approving  any  such  ftmding  the  com- 
mittee in  no  way  approves  a  slow  down 
in  implementation  of  approved  projects; 
rather  that  it  expects  that  all  projects 
begun  will  be  completed  as  scheduled 
and  that  all  appropriate  funds  to  ac- 
complish that  result  will  be  made  avail- 
able in  subsequent  budget  requests  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  agree  100  percent 
with  the  Senator's  last  statement. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  in  yielding  the  floor,  I  want  to  thank 
all  Senators  for  their  support,  particular- 
ly the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd>. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Staf- 
ford) and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  (Mr. 
Hansen  i  ,  and  many  others,  including  es- 
pecially the  two  Senators  handling  the 
legislation  on  the  floor,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amen(3ment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Beall's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  16,  delete  the  period  and 
substitute  therefor  a  "comma"  and  add  the 
following  new  language:  "and  that  not  to 
exceed   •1,000,000  shall   be   avaUable  for  a 


study,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  a:)d  other  ap- 
propriate Departments  or  agencies,  of  the 
growing  problem  of  natural  gas  explosions 
In  residential  areas." 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  language  on 
page  6,  line  16,  that  would  earmark  $1 
million  for  a  study  by  HUD  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  other  appropriate  de- 
partments or  agencies,  of  the  growing 
problem  of  natural  gas  explosions  in 
residential  areas. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  was  once 
again  underscored  recently  by  a  tragic 
event  that  occuned  in  Bowie.  Md..  last 
Saturday  night,  when  three  people  were 
killed  as  a  result  of  a  gas  explosion.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  this  tragedy 
has  struck  this  area.  It  happened  in  An- 
nandale,  Va.,  last  year,  when  three  peo- 
ple were  killed  there. 

We  note  that  there  were  62  deaths  in 
1972,  a  32  percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  as  a  result  of  explosions 
caused  by  escaping  natural  gas.  The 
calamity  of  a  natural  gas  explosion  can 
strike  as  swiftly  and  unexpectedly  as  a 
bolt  of  lighting.  If  we  are  to  prevent  this 
kind  of  disaster  from  repeating  itself 
over  and  over,  we  must  make  certain 
that  adequate  safeguards  and  standards 
are  provided  and  adhered  to  in  the  de- 
sign, construction  and  maintenance  of 
our  pipelines  and  gas  hookups  in  resi- 
dential areas. 

In  addition,  it  is  critical  that  public 
education  on  the  danger  signs  be  in- 
creased. It  seems  to  me  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  problem  and  its  continued 
potential  for  catastrophe  make  it  im- 
perative that  we  step-up  our  effort  in 
this  area.  This  amendment  contem- 
plates an  accelerated,  coordinated  ex- 
amination of  this  serious  problem  which 
affecLs  citizens*  lives,  safety,  and  prop- 
erty all  over  the  country.  It  is  hoped  the 
study  will  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  is  Interesttag  to  note,  with  regard 
to  the  occurrence  in  Bowie,  Md.,  last 
Saturday  night,  that  firemen  who  made 
an  examination  of  the  situation  after 
the  explosion  occurred  found  that  a  4- 
to  15-percent  gas  mixture  in  the  air  was 
present  in  the  house  at  the  thne  of  the 
explosion;  but  more  importantly,  per- 
haps, that  a  similar  mixture  was  pres- 
ent in  other  nearby  houses.  It  was  only 
a  matter  of  luck  that  the  same  tragedy 
did  not  strike  in  the  other  houses.  As 
bad  as  the  tragedy  was,  it  could  have 
been  worse. 

Last  night  a  similar  gas  explosion  oc- 
curred in  the  suburban  area  of  Colum- 
bia, Md.  Fortunately,  the  owners  of  the 
house  were  on  vacation  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion. 

An  article  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  points  out  that  the  last  Bowie 
explosion  was  the  third  in  this  area  in 
the  last  15  months,  and  that  the  prelimi- 
nary report  indicates  that  the  explosion 
was  caused  by  gas  that  leaked  from  a 
crack  in  a  one-half  inch  plastic  gas  ser\'- 
ice  line  located  75  feet  from  the  house. 

Obviously  we  must  be  concerned  with 
the  increasing  frequency  with  which 
these  types  of  events  are  happening.  For 
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that  reason,  I  hope  the  committee  will 
accept  the  amendment  and  see  if  we 
cannot  get  an  accelerated  and  coordi- 
nated effort  to  find  this  problem  of  ut- 
most priority  and  urgent  national  con- 
cern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  my  distinguished  Senate  col- 
league from  Mainland  ^Mr.  Mathias)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  articles  from  today's  Washington 
Post  on  the  Bowie  and  Columbia  explo- 
sions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Bowie    Bi.\st    Victi.ms    Lived   Months   in   a 

D.^NGER-Fll-LED  HOME 

(By  PhUlp  A.  McCombs) 

The  lightln;  of  a  cigarette  at  the  wrong 
moment  could  have  meant  Instant  death. 

For  months,  possibly  since  January,  the 
unsuspecting  John  M.  DeLa  family  In  Bowie 
may  have  been  living  In  a  world  enveloped  by 
volatile  natural  gas  seeping  Into  their  house 
from  a  leak  in  an  undergr  und  pipe.  Odor- 
less, tasteless,  not  harmful  If  breathed — 
thev   didn  t  even   know   the   gas   was   there. 

Then  early  last  Saturday  morning.  Thelma 
Del.:!,  the  mother,  lit  a  cigarette  in  bed  at  a 
time  when  the  ans  hovering  and  swirling  in 
the  air  around  !.er  filled  between  4  and  15 
per  cent  of  the  room's  voltime — the  critical 
combustion  rau^e  for  a  mixture  of  air  and 
natural  gas.  The  very  atmosphere  around 
her  Ignited  and  Thelma  DeLa,  her  husband 
and  daughter  were  fatally  burned  In  th» 
conflagration  that  gutted  their  one-story 
brick  rambler.  Their  son  James  survived.  He 
Is  now  recovering  from  his  Injuries  In  a 
hospital. 

This  Is  the  picture  that  emerges  from  the 
conclusicns  of  a  prelim:nary  rcp'^rt  rn  the 
disaster  l.^sued  yesterday  by  Prince  George's 
County  fire  prevention  chief  M.  H.  Estepp. 
E.=tepp  said  that  t'.ie  report's  co!icl"r--:ons  ar° 
tentative  The  cigarette  lighting  theory  Is 
speculatlc'i  based  on  Mrs.  DeLa's  smoking 
habits   and    other   evidence,    he   said. 

In  the  report  and  In  an  Interview  yester- 
day. Estepp  said  that  an  "even  greater  dis- 
aster" might  have  occurred  Saturday  morn- 
ing. He  said  firemen  found  the  same  critical 
4  to  15  per  cent  gas  mixture  In  six  other 
hou-ses  near-by  when  they  entered  the  houses 
and  placed  their  eas  measuring  devices  near 
gas  pipes  and  floor  heating  vents. 

"Had  not  the  local  residents  prompllv 
evacuated  when  told  to  do  so  and  the  utlU- 
tie.s  promptly  shut  off  service,  we  might  have 
had  an  eve.n  '.'reatsr  disaster,"  the  report 
said. 

Both  Estepp  and  a  spoke- man  for  the 
Washlnc'ton  Gas  Light  Ci.  said  yesterrtav 
that  checks  are  beln?'  made  in  the  Bowie  area 
to  Insure  that  no  other  dangerous  leaks  exist. 

Gas  company  spokesman  Charles  Krautler 
said  that  by  the  middle  of  next  week,  work- 
men expect  to  have  finished  checks  through- 
out the  entire  Bowie  area,  where  more  than 
9,000  houses  are  located. 

.Systematic  checks  of  Individual  homes  are 
not  planned,  but  both  Estepp  and  Krautler 
said  home  owners  may  obtain  such  checks 
by  calling  the  Are  department  or  the  ga.3 
company. 

Estepp  paid  checks  of  Individual  homes  are 
not  needed  imless  home  owners  find  Indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  gas — such  as  dis- 
coloration of  grass  fbrowning  and  dying) 
near  the  points  where  gas  pipes  and  water 
lines  enter  hou.ses. 

"We  don't  want  to  unduly  panic  people," 
Estepp  said.  "The  percentage  (of  gas  explo- 
sions) Ls  actually  very  low,  a  hell  of  a  lot 
lower  than  traffic  accidents." 

Last  Saturday's  gas  exploelon  was  the  third 


In  a  private  home  in  the  area  to  cause  death 
or  serious  Injury  in  the  past  15  months. 

Yesterday's  preliminary  report  comes  the 
closest  yet  to  a  certain  finding  that  the  ex- 
plosion was  caiised  by  gas  that  leaked  from 
a  crack  In  a  one-half-lach  plastic  gas  serv- 
ice line  located  under  a  street  Intersection 
75  feet  from  the  DeLa  house. 

"We  have  no  reaaon  to  dispute  his  findings 
though  they  are  preliminary,"  said  gas 
spokesman  Krautler  yesterday. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  which  has  hired  a  pri- 
vate consultant  to  investigate  the  explosion. 
said  that  the  board's  report  cannot  be  ex- 
pected for  another  month. 

Estepp  reported  that  laboratory  analysis 
of  soil  samples  and  flammable  vapor  read- 
ings taken  in  the  neighborhood  and  under- 
neath the  DeLa  house  indicate  that  most  of 
the  gas  traveled  through  the  soil,  apparently 
along  the  undergrotmd  water  service  line, 
and  mto  the  house. 

Laboratory  analysts  also  Indicated  the  leak 
in  the  gas  line  was  probably  caused  by  bend- 
ing— but  neither  Estepp  nor  the  gas  com- 
pany has  yet  determined  what  might  have 
caused  the  bend  In  the  pipe  in  the  form 
of  a  "dent."  They  said  the  dent  could  have 
been  caused  by  a  rock. 

Gas  Company  spokesman  Krautler  ex- 
plained that  gas  travels  a  line  of  least  re- 
sistance through  the  porou-s  soil.  Thus  gas 
tends  to  follow  water  and  other  utility  lines 
because  in  digging  up  the  soil  to  lay  the 
lines  the  soil  Is  loosened  and  made  more 
porous  than  surrounding  soil. 

Estepp's  report  noted  that  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  fire.  James  DeLa,  17.  had  not 
smelled  the  familiar  odor  of  gas  before  the 
fire  and  explosion. 

The  odor  is  produced  by  a  chemical  called 
mercapton,  which  Is  added  to  the  otherwise 
odorles'  and  ta.stele.ss  natural  gas  in  a  gas 
plant  a»  Rockvllle,  according  to  Krautler. 
He  said  the  mercapton  should  be  noticeable 
when  ga.s  fills  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  volume  of  a  room. 

But  Estepp's  report  said  that  his  Investi- 
gators believe  the  odorant  "may  have  been 
filtered  away  as  the  gas  passed  through  the 
soil." 

Krautler  said  this  was  "possible."  He  said 
that  sometimes  when  cas  is  sent  through 
nc  ,v  pipes,  some  of  the  mercapton  is  lost 
because  It  Is  absorbed  into  the  material  of 
the  pipes. 

The  Estepp  report  said  gas  had  probably 
collected  within  the  walls  and  general  in- 
terior of  the  house.  Krautler  said  that  gas 
is  lighter  than  air  and  would  tend  to  go  up 
through  the  house  and  collect  near  the 
celling. 


G.\s  Blast  Destroys  a  House 

An  explosion  apparently  caused  by  a  nat- 
ural gas  leak  destroyed  a  home  in  the  Oak- 
land Mills  section  of  Columbia,  Md.,  last 
night,  Howard  County  police  reported.  No 
injuries    were    reported. 

Residents  of  a  home  adjacent  to  the  site 
blast  In  the  6100  block  of  Babylon  Crest 
Rd.  were  evacuated  early  today  as  police, 
firemen  and  workmen  for  the  Baltimore 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.  sought  to  pinpoint  the 
origin  of  gas  lingering  in  the  residential 
area,  police  said. 

Other  homes  in  the  eastern  Columbia 
neighborhood  were  being  Inspected  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  police  said. 

The  residents  of  the  home  uhere  the 
10:17  p.m.  bla.st  occurred  apparently  were 
away  on  vacation,  according  to  fire  officials. 

A  police  spokesman  said  firemen  had  ex- 
tinguished several  "little  spot  fires"  Ignited 
In  the  ruln-s  of  the  house  after  the  explo,sir)n. 
There  was  no  damage  reported  to  other 
homes,  police  said. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  welcome  amendment,  for  the 


reason  that  it  adds  not  1  penny  to  the 
bill.  It  does  provide  that  of  the  amount 
in  the  bill,  no  more  than  $1  million  shall 
be  used  for  this  study;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  worthy  pur- 
pose. I  agree  to  take  it  to  conference  and 
do  my  best  to  see  that  it  survives  the 
conference. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  support  and  cosponsor  the 
amendment,  and  would  observe  that  it 
is  the  kind  of  response  that  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  exhibits  in  meeting  prob- 
lems as  they  arise.  It  is  a  kind  of  re- 
sponse which  is  important  not  only  in  the 
case  she  has  cited,  but  to  every  American 
who  may  have  some  stake  in  the  eflfi- 
cient  handling  of  natural  gas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  t .  Do  Senators  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Marj'land  (Mr. 
Beall) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    no.    .300 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  Amendment  No.  300,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  line  6,  Insert  the  following: 
strike  out  "$300,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof   "$315,000,000". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pc^e  of  this  amendment  is  to  fund  the 
administration  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration so  as  to  make  possible  its  carry- 
ing out  of  the  functions  that  Congress 
asked  it  to  do. 

Following  an  incident  earlier  this  year, 
when  it  was  learned  that  a  change  in 
veterans  disability  benefits  qualifications 
was  discussed,  a  number  of  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  and  House  re- 
quiring maintenance  of  service  to  vet- 
erans, and  requiring  that  the  agency 
seek  permission  from  Congress  before 
curtailing  any  functions  or  service. 
This  amendment  would  restore  $15 
million  to  the  original  $315  million  re- 
quest that  was  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  I  would  hope  that  it 
might  be  accepted  by  the  distmguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
.^ay  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment very  strongly  and  I  must  oppose  it 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  my  view, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  struck  a 
real  blow  for  economy  and  efficiency  in 
government  when  it  reduced  the  allow- 
ance for  general  operating  expenses  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  by  $15  mil- 
lion. When  the  committee  made  this  re- 
duction, it  was  not  its  intent  that  per- 
sonnel m  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Benefits  or  personnel  in  the  regional  of- 
fices throughout  the  country  should  be 
reduced.  It  was  the  committee's  intent 
that  the  considerable  amount  of  "fat"  in 
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the  Washington  oflBce  be  cut  back.  It  was 
the  committee's  intent  that  the  Admin- 
istrator tighten  up  the  expenditures  for 
travel.  It  was  the  committee's  intent  that 
under  the  object  class  "other  costs," 
which  aggregated  $17  million  in  fiscal 
1972,  which  was  increased  to  $25  million 
in  fiscal  1974,  be  reduced. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  where  the  fat 
is.  This  is  what  the  committee  wished  to 
cut  out.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  if  management  efficien- 
cies were  brought  into  effect,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
could  easily  save  this  $15  million. 

This  general  operating  expense  budget 
is  so  overloaded  with  fat  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator saw  fit  during  the  past  year 
to  enter  into  7  consultant  contracts  on  a 
negotiated  basis  rather  than  a  competi- 
tive-bid basis.  All  of  these  contracts 
were  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  management  efficiency.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  were 
negotiated  contracts,  I  am  sure  these 
consultants  have  given  a  spate  of  advice 
to  the  Administrator  which  should  help 
him  tremendously  in  being  able  to  live 
with  this  $15  million  cut. 

Mr.  President,  just  take  a  look  at  the 
general  overhead  operating  expenses,  and 
their  increase  in  the  past  2  years  alone. 
Under  travel  of  persons,  it  went  from 
$4*/2  million  to  more  than  $5  million. 
Under  transport  of  things,  from  $1'2 
million  to  more  than  $3  million — a  100 
percent  increase.  On  rents  and  utilities, 
from  $16  million  to  $21  milhon.  This  is 
between  1972  and  the  coming  year  1974. 
Under  the  catchall  "other  sen-ices" — $17 
million — which,  as  I  say,  has  gone  up  to 
$25  million. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  one  more 
thing  before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  The  reason  I  feel  especially 
strongly  about  the  amendment  is  that  if 
we  are  going  to  have  any  negotiating 
room  at  all  in  conference,  and  be  able 
to  fight  for  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  we  need  to  have  the 
ability  to  negotiate.  We  need  to  be  under 
the  House  figures  in  some  respects.  This 
amendment  would  not  provide  any  more 
care  for  veterans  nor  any  assistance  in 
prosthetic  research  and  in  other  worthy 
areas  where  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  at  work.  This  is  a  modest  cut  of 
5  percent  which  has  been  made  in  the 
overheat  I  co.sts  oi  administrative  person- 
nel, in  an  area  of  spending  that  has 
grown  very  rapidly. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  prevail  on 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
either  to  withdi-aw  his  amendment  or 
to  take  the  heroic  action  of  voting  "No" 
on  it.  ILaught<?r.  1 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  v.liile  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  was  speaking,  he  spoke  about 
a  number  of  items  in  the  budget  which 
would  total  far  in  excess  of  the  $15  mil- 
lion. 

I  agree  generally  with  his  philosophy 
that  we  do  need  to  make  cuts.  My  record 
will  bear  rather  close  scrutiny  attesting 
to  my  conviction  in  that  re.'^iiect. 

All  I  say  is  that  I  would  hope  we  do 
not  as.sume  that  we  can  increase  the  ac- 
tivities in  the  Veterans'  Administration 


as  we  have  proposed  to  do  through  a 
series  of  amendments  this  morning,  and 
then  cut  back  on  the  administrative 
functions  of  that  agency. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  as  he  has 
indicated  he  will  refuse  to  go  along  with 
the  amendment,  might  have  in  mind 
when  he  goes  to  conference  my  keen  de- 
sire that  we  see  that  prop>er  administra- 
tive funds  are  provided  so  as  to  make 
certain  the  best  use  will  be  made  of  all 
the  moneys. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  makes  a  very  good  point.  If 
his  amendment  is  not  pressed,  we  still 
will  have  this  in  conference,  because  the 
House  did  go  to  $315  million.  In  1969,  the 
amount  for  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion was  $207  miUion;  in  1970,  $241  mil- 
lion; in  1971,  $258  million;  and  in  1972, 
$256  million.  And  now,  to  $315  miUion, 
we  propose  a  modest  5  percent  cut. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  Hansen)  is  tr>-ing  to  do  here  is  to 
prevent  cutbacks  in  persoimel  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  which  may  be 
inefficient  in  many  aspects.  I  do  not  think 
it  takes  an  expert  in  public  relations  to 
understand  that,  because  any  Senator 
who  will  examine  his  mail  will  find  that 
the  caseload  in  the  veterans  area  these 
days  is  getting  heavier  and  heavier. 

There  may  be  some  inefficiency  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  but  what  I 
think  is  important  is  that  they  cannot  get 
their  pension  checks  out  on  time  to  the 
veterans.  So  I  would  hope  we  would  at 
least  provide  them  with  the  opporttmity 
for  enough  personnel  to  get  that  job 
done. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  we  could  have 
cuts  made  in  places  where  I  should  like 
to  have  them  made,  I  would  be  more  than 
delighted  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  But  that  is  not  the  way  we 
will  get  the  job  done.  The  cut,  as  made, 
will  be  made  in  places  where  we  already 
have  shortages  of  personnel. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  efficiency  of 
the  Veterans"  Administration  may  not 
be  there  all  the  time,  or  as  it  should  be,  I 
certainly  acree  with  the  St-naior  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  studies  made  by  the 
consulting  firms  are  either  worthless 
or  they  should  be  implemented;  but  my 
judgment  is  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen i 
should  be  amended  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  do  so. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke» 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings •.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  that  personnel  in  the  veterans 
benefit  section  be  reduced.  The  Senator 
is  right,  it  is  very  important  that  veterans 
get  their  pension  checks  on  time.  That 
must  be  done.  Personnel  should  not  be 
cut.  I  have  indicated  many  areas  where 
reductions  can  be  made.  We  have  had 
this  tremendous  50  percent  increase  in 


overhead  since  1969  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  that  should  have  expanded  that 
fast. 

Finally,  the  one  way  this  "board  of 
directors",  the  Senate  and  Congress,  can 
have  an  effect  in  mandating  efficiency  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  available. 
There  is  no  other  way.  We  cannot  get  into 
the  nitty-gritty  of  tlie  specific  or  precise 
area  and  tell  them  exactly  how  to  do  their 
job;  but  we  can  cut  down  moderately  on 
the  funds  available  for  overhead  costs, 
and  then  they  will  find  a  way  to  do  the 
job  more  efficiently  and  with  less  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  that.  I 
do  not  disagree  with  the  Senator  on  the 
philosophy  he  has  espoused.  The  problem 
is  that  unless  we  use  a  scalpel  we  do  not 
get  to  the  problem  we  are  attempting  to 
solve  now. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  here  just 
now,  and  the  convictions  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  very 
much. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wish  to  go  ahead? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Would  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  turn  to  pages  12  and  13  of  the 
report  on  the  bill?  While  they  are  doing 
that,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  Better 
Communities  Act  and  reference  to  it  in 
this  bill  and  the  treatment  for  commu- 
nity development  in  the  bill— that  is, 
model  cities,  urban  renewal,  neighbor- 
hood development,  and  so  forth. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  generally  sup- 
port the  concepts  of  the  Better  Commun- 
ities Act,  so  I  am  not  here  questioning 
the  concept  of  consolidation  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  programs  as  an  approach  to  aiding 
our  cities.  But  I  am  concerned  when  I 
find  language  that  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is.  indeed,  right  around  the  comer 
a  verj'  precise  Better  Communities  Act, 
and  we  even  use  capital  letters  to  de- 
scribe the  act. 

We  s^e.  for  example,  on  page  13.  the 
thtrd  full  paragraph: 

V.'lthin  the  funds  made  available,  each  cltv 
will  be  encour.iced  to  work  out  the  method 
of  transition  to  Better  Communities  Act 
funding  that  i«  most  suitable  to  that  city 

Would  both  Senators  discuss  with  me 
what  we  have  in  mind  there?  What  if 
we  do  not  have  a  Better  Communities 
Act  and  let  HUD  u.'^e  this  to  indicate  to 
our  cities  that,  indeed,  there  alread.v 
is  one''  Will  this  be  misconstrued,  that 
in  an  appropriation  bill  we  are  changin? 
the  substantive  law  of  this  country? 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  the  Better 
Communities  .^ct  never  will  become  law. 
but  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  it  will, 
in  the  form  presented.  I  am  an  ad\ocate 
of  its  concept,  but  most  certainlv  in  the 
capital  letters  Better  Communities  Act, 
I  oppose  it. 

So  I  wish  the  Senators  would  share 
with  me  what  they  reallv  mean  when 
they  continually  refer  in  tliis  section  of 
the  bill  to  the  Better  Communities  Act 
and  what  they  intend  that  HUD  and 
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the  cities  that  relate  to  HUD  gather  from 
this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  read  the  sec- 
tion, and  I  will  comment.  The  Senator  is 
referring  to  the  part  of  the  report  on 
page  13  where  we  say: 

The  committee  was  told — 

It  is  important  that  the  Senator  un- 
derstands that  the  committee  was  told. 

That  the  specific  amounts  for  each  city 
wUl  depend  on  the  following  factors: 

The  number  of  months  from  the  start  of 
a  city's  next  program  or  action  year  to  July 
1.  1974. 

The  amount  of  funds  that  the  city  is  ex- 
pected to  carry  over  Into  its  next  action 
year  from  Its  present  one;  and 

The  performance  of  each  city  In  Us  present 
as  well  as  past  action  years. 

Within  the  funds  made  available,  each 
city  will  be  encouraged  to  work  out  the 
method  of  transition  to  Better  Communities 
Act  funding  that  is  most  suitable  to  that 
city.  At  the  time  the  new  program  is  imple- 
mented a  city  can  then  decide  whether  to 
maintain  its  model  cities  program  with  such 
special  revenue  sharing  funds.  The  funds 
requested  would  give  all  cities  In  the  pro- 
gram a  comparable  option  on  that  decision. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  this  is  what 
the  committee  was  told.  This  is  what 
Secretary  Lynn  told  us.  This  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  administration.  We  are 
not  imposing  our  view  or  the  view  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  We  are  sim- 
ply acting  as  a  vehicle  for  reporting  to 
Congress  what  Secretary  Lyrm,  acting 
for  the  administration,  said  is  their  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  take  it  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  is  saying  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  say  to  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  that  they  can  do  whatever  they 
want  with  the  urban  renewal  of  this  land 
or  the  model  cities  or  the  neighborhood 
development  program. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  No.  We  are  saying 
what  their  intention  is,  without  indicat- 
ing what  our  view  is,  in  this  section  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  care  to  comment  with 
reference  to  that? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  under- 
stands exactly  what  our  problem  is.  and 
I  think  he  has  expressed  it  very  well  in 
his  question. 

We  have  ongoing  programs  which  are 
net  perfect.  They  have  many  flaws.  We 
would  like  them  made  better.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  the  Better  Commu- 
nities Act.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  join 
me  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  trying  to  shape  a  better  housing  and 
urban  development  program  for  this 
country. 

We  told  the  Secretary  of  HUD,  at  the 
appropriations  hearings,  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  want  to  see  the  ongoing 
programs,  as  flawed  as  they  may  be,  just 
simply  stopped  in  midstream  and  have 
the  cities  floundering  around,  not  know- 
ing where  they  were  going,  I  think  the 
Secretary  understands  that.  If  there  was 
any  doubt  about  that,  the  adoption  by 
the  Senate  today  of  the  anti-impound- 
ment amendments  would  underscore  that 
point. 

So  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  Congress  Intends  that  what- 
ever is  available  under  existing  programs 


shall  continue  to  be  available  until  some- 
thing better  is  provided. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  raised  this 
point,  because  it  is  confusing  in  the  re- 
port. He  does  help  us  clarify  that  matter. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  my 
expectation,  on  the  basis  of  the  expres- 
sions on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  Con- 
gress will  write  it.s  own  Better  Commu- 
nities Act.  We  may  call  it  something  else, 
but  we  will  write  our  own.  This  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  subcommittee  or  any 
Senator  construes  it  should  be.  It  is  sim- 
ply Secretary  Lynn's  intention. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  if  the  Secretary 
were  to  say  to  a  city  in  this  transitional 
period.  "We  want  you  to  make  certain 
transition  adjustments,"  we  certainly  do 
not  have  in  mind  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  say.  "You  adjust  so  as 
to  get  ready  for  the  Better  Communities 
Act  which  is  presently  introduced  before 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  one  in  capital  let- 
ters." That  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Senators. 

Mr.  PRQXMIRE.  Absolutely  not,  be- 
cause the  Better  Communities  Act  is  not 
law.  The  Secretary  can  say  whatever  he 
wishes,  of  course,  and  he  may  be  con- 
vinced that  he  can  persuade  Congress  to 
adopt  it.  I  am  very  skeptical  that  he  can. 
We  will  write  our  own  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

On  one  other  subject  the  Senator  has 
brought  before  the  Senate  today,  I  com- 
pliment him  on  the  concern  and  consid- 
eration he  has  given  to  matters  scientific 
and  technological  as  he  presented  this 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  happy  to  do 
it.  The  Senator  has  a  superlative  project 
in  New  Mexico.  It  is  one  that  has  great 
support  among  the  scientists.  The  House 
left  it  out,  unfortunately.  We  hope  we 
can  hold  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  scientists  se- 
lected a  very  large  site  in  a  rural  area  of 
my  State,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  listened  to  the  scientists,  who 
said  it  was  a  tremendously  important 
project  to  get  started  for  the  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  advancement  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  come  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 


objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page   18,  line  6,  insert  the  following 
after  "300.000.000": 

"Provided,  That  no  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  this  Item  or  any  other  Item  In  this 
Act  may  be  expended  to  effectuate  the  in- 
voluntary transfer  or  reassignment  of  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  'Veterans'  Administration  Regional  Of- 
fices in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, or  E>etroit,  Michigan." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  minor  amendment  to 
deal  with  what  I  think  is  a  gross  but  tem- 
porary injustice  that  is  being  visited 
upon  the  regional  director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  our  region  and 
in  two  other  regions. 

In  a  moment,  I  will  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  who  is  quite  aware  of 
the  problem. 

This  amendment  relates  to  the  period 
of  the  appropriation  bill  and  in  the  case 
of  the  region  in  which  I  am  located,  it  is 
designed  to  protect  against  the  transfer 
of  the  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration located  in  St.  Paul,  Mr.  John 
Murphy.  Mr.  Murphy,  by  everyone's  ac- 
count, is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  ex- 
perienced men  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

He  is  completing  his  20th  year  in  the 
service  and  has  only  6  months  to  go  be- 
fore retirement.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration ordered  him  transferred,  I  be- 
lieve, to  Detroit.  It  is  a  totally  imjusti- 
flable  and,  I  think,  cruel  transfer.  It  is 
going  to  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  train 
a  new  person,  and  there  will  be  all  the 
dislocations  that  occur.  As  I  said,  he  has 
only  6  months  before  retiring. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  or  the  White 
House,  or  someone  to  tell  tis  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  transfer.  I  am  told  there  are 
two  almost  identical  instances  around 
the  country.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  woiild 
rectify  a  totally  imfair  situation  for  the 
dedicated  career  VA  employees  involved. 

I  have  been  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  situation  in  Minnesota,  along  with 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  I 
know  that  with  respect  to  the  Boston 
situation  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts have  been  similarly  involved  with 
the  same  lack  of  success  I  have  had. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  set  forth  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  various  items  of  corre- 
spondence to  and  from  my  office  regard- 
ing the  proposed  unjustified  transfer  of 
Mr.  John  R.  Murphy  from  the  St.  Paul 
office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

June  22,  1973. 
Mr.  'Wn-LiAM  E.  Timmons, 
Asst.  to  The  President  for  Legislatix^e  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Absolutely  appalled  to  learn  that  present 
administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion whose  departure  I  understand  Is  Immi- 
nent,   proposes    to   transfer   John    Murphy, 
Manager   of   VA   Center   In   St.   Paul.    Most 
strongly  protest  this  arbitrary  and  caprlcloua 
action  and  respectfully  request  that  final  ac- 
tion  be   delayed   until   the   matter  can   be 
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reviewed  by  the  new  administrator,  whom 
we  trust  will  exercise  better  Judgment. 
Walter  F.  Mondale, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  DC,  June  19,  1973. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale  :  The  Administrator 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  inquiry  of 
June  8.  1973,  concerning  the  transfer  of 
Mr.  John  R.  Murphy  from  St.  Paul  to  Detroit. 

It  is  our  belief  that  for  the  maximum 
utilization  of  Mr.  Murphy,  it  is  necessary  to 
expand  his  capabilities.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration does  not  rotate  for  the  sake  of 
rotation.  At  some  point  a  Station  and  a  Di- 
rector reach  a  plateau  In  performance.  It  is 
our  belief  that  Mr.  Murphy  will  do  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  Job  in  using  new  procedi:res  and 
techniques  in  day  to  day  management  of  his 
respective  station.  We  want  to  offer  new  goals 
and  challenges,  and  the  reassignments  we 
have  made  can  accomplish  this. 

To  this  end,  we  are  certain  that  this  trans- 
fer will  effect  and  further  the  overall  quality 
of  service  rendered  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  W.  Naylob,  Jr., 

Executive  Assistant. 

American  Legion, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale  :  You  have  received 
a  letter  from  our  Department  Commander, 
Glenn  Nlelson,  In  protest  to  the  transfer  of 
John  R.  Murphy,  Director,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, Fort  SnelUng,  to  a  similar  position 
in  Detroit. 

As  members  of  the  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mittee, Department  of  Minnesota,  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  we  must  add  our  individual  and 
collective  voices  in  opposition  to  this  injus- 
tice. The  Veterans  Administration  Is  a  large 
and  complex  organization,  and,  as  such,  a 
change  In  leadership  is  often  necessary — par- 
ticularly in  problem  areas.  Such  is  not  the 
need  at  Fort  SnelUng,  nor  in  many  of  the 
states  affected  by  this  unrealistic  change  In 
personnel.  The  proponents  gave  no  thought 
to  the  taxpayer,  nor  the  personal  wishes  of 
the  Individuals.  Millions  of  dollars  wUl  be 
spent  on  these  transfers  without  a  value  to 
anyone  in  return. 

John  R.  Murphy  has  been  a  credit  to  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  veteran  and  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  He  deserves  a  greater  dis- 
tinction during  the  remaining  few  months  of 
his  service. 

Sincerely, 

George  Evans, 
Chairman,  Richfield. 
Udo  Vikbgutz, 

Redwood  Falls. 
George  Korbel, 

Breckenridge. 
Donald  Gray, 

Winona. 
Charles  Harding, 

St.  Paul. 


American  Legion, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  9, 1973. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  addressed 
to  Congressman  John  Zwach  because  of  his 
position  on  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Tour  perusal  of  tbe  attached  will  reveal 
that  we  veterans  of  Minnesota  have  a  deter- 
mined interest  In  retention  of  John  R.  Mur- 


phy   as    Director,    Veterans    Administration 
Center.  Fort  SnelUng. 

I  trust  that  your  reaction  will  be  one  of 
favor  to  our  cause  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  a  dedicated  resident  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Sincerely, 

Glenn  R.  Nielson, 

Member. 


American  Legion, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  9. 1973. 
Hon.  John  Zwach. 
Hotise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Zwach:  Although  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  Commander,  Depart- 
ment of  Minnesota.  The  American  Legion, 
this  year,  an  opportunity  is  being  taken  to 
write  you  as  a  member  of  the  National  Vet- 
erans Affairs  and  Rehabilitation  Commission, 
The  American  Legion.  We  have  a  problem 
here  In  Minnesota  affecting  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  the  veterans  of  the  state. 
Perhaps  in  your  capacity  as  member  of  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  may  be  possible  that  you  can 
provide  an  understanding  for  us  as  to  the 
basis  of  the  problem. 

Johii  R.  Murphy,  Director,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Center,  Fort  SnelUng.  has  been 
ordered  to  assume  a  simUar  responsibility  in 
Detroit  as  of  July  1.  1973.  Similar  moves  wUl 
place  the  Director  at  Detroit  in  Boston,  and 
the  Boston  Director  will  be  assigned  to  Port 
SnelUng.  We  make  reference  to  these  three 
stations  because  circumstances  are  so  similar. 
These  three  Directors  carry  the  same  Civil 
Service  Grade,  are  in  the  twilight  of  their 
careers,  and  have  established  permanent 
homes  In  the  respective  states.  Most  impor- 
tant, all  have  maintained  an  excellent  rap- 
port within  their  states  so  as  to  bring  credit 
upon  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  been  Director  at  Fort  Snel- 
Ung for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  various 
divisions  under  his  supervision  have  all  been 
cited  for  outstanding  achievement  through- 
out the  years.  He  has  been  a  prime  factor  in 
retention  of  the  insurance  ofHce  here  rather 
than  a  consolidation  with  that  in  Philadel- 
phia. Because  of  his  leadership,  morale 
among  employees  is  as  high  or  higher  than 
any  station  in  the  country.  He  Is  active  In 
civic  affairs  and  a  member  of  fraternal  and 
service  organizations.  Through  the  years  that 
I  have  served  on  our  Department  Rehabilita- 
tion Committee,  he  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive to  us  and  exhibited  a  sincere  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  veteran  and  his  welfare. 

In  substance,  we  want  John  R.  Murphy  to 
serve  out  his  distinguished  Veterans  Admin- 
istration career  at  Fort  SnelUng.  Justification 
for  this  proposed  transfer  could  not  have 
been  predicated  upon  sound  business  reason- 
ing, nor  consideration  have  been  given  the 
personal  wishes  of  a  dedicated  civil  servant. 

Any  effort  that  can  be  extended  on  behalf 
of  John  R.  Murphy  will  be  appreciated  by 
myself  and  the  veterans  of  Minnesota. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  R.  Nielson, 

Member. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Hartke)  . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that 
these  are  GS-18  positions.  I  do  not  know 
any  of  the  personnel  individually,  but  I 
know  them  by  reputation.  There  have 
been  no  accusations  made  against  them 
that  they  have  not  performed  their  as- 
signed duties. 

There  is  an  attempt  here  to  force  re- 
tirement and  they  cannot  bring  charges 
against  the  individuals,  but  by  ordering 


their  transfer  they  place  such  a  hardship 
on  the  individual  that  rather  than  go 
ahead  and  take  the  assignment  they 
probably  would  retire. 

There  are  secondary  considerations  in- 
volved. One  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  by  taking  this  procedure  it  has  been 
rumored,  and  I  suppose  reliably,  that  the 
intention  is  to  transfer  the  GS-18  slot  to 
the  Washington  office  and  reduce  the 
status  of  the  regional  director  to  a  lower 
status,  increasing  still  more  the  problem 
that  was  being  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  a  few  moments  ago,  by 
increasing  at  a  high  rate  of  pay  the  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington. 

The  three  directors  involved  are  in  St. 
Paul,  Detroit,  and  Boston. 

I  would  urge  the  manager  of  the  bill 
to  look  favorably  upon  this  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  know 
also  that  Senator  Humphrey  is  very 
much  interested  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Very  stronglv. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
again  there  is  nothing  in  the  Record 
I  know  of  which  justifies  this  procedure. 
If  it  involved  disciplinar^•  action  or  if 
it  would  upgrade  the  service  of  the  VA 
that  would  be  another  thing,  but  that  is 
not  the  situation  here. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  look 
with  sympathy  upon  situations  such  as 
that  described  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. I  think  there  are  sometimes  hard- 
ships worked  upon  civil  servants  and  as 
a  result  of  arbitrary  and  bureaucratic  de- 
cisions that  should  not  be  condoned  and 
cannot  be  justified,  men  and  women  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  Government 
service,  working  for  the  public,  are 
pushed  aroimd  because  of  some  change 
In  bureaucracy  at  the  level  above  which 
they  are  working.  No  one  could  be  more 
upset  than  I  am  about  that. 

One  problem  about  dealing  with  it  leg- 
islatively is  that  we  do  not  know  the 
intimate  details  of  each  of  these  prob- 
lems and  we  do  not  know  all  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  each  case.  There  are 
now  millions  of  Federal  employees  and 
it  is  difficult  for  a  Congressman  to  deal 
with  equal  justice  in  each  of  these  cases. 
I  do  not  want  to  set  a  precedent  here. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  What  really  bothers  me  is 
that  there  are  some  4  million  Federal 
employees.  Are  we  really  going  to  give 
them  the  same  treatment  when  any  par- 
ticular employee  in  my  State  is  about  to 
be  transferred,  or  is  transferred  from 
the  western  part  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  and  as  long  as  that  person 
has  a  friend  in  Congress  are  we  going 
to  introduce  special  legislation,  as  an  act 
of  Congress,  that  he  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred? If  so.  we  open  up  a  door  to  the 
transfer  of  conceivably  4  million  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  who  raises 
£bjections  to  this,  that  I  think  in  this 
particular  case,  and  perhaps  another 
case,  it  may  very  well  be  a  situation  In 
which  a  faithful,  hard-working  em- 
ployee has  been  abused,  moved  in  order 
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to  make  it  possible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  a  particular  agency  to  serve  its 
own  purpose. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  I  think  under  the  circum- 
stances none  of  us  has  a  chance  to  go 
into  detail.  If  we  could  take  this  to  con- 
ference and  in  the  time  intervening  be- 
tween, then  investigate  to  find  out  all 
the  facts  and  whether  the  funds  to 
efifect  the  transfer  should,  indeed,  be  de- 
nied, I  think  Congress  might  be  well 
served. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  was  really  thinking  that 
we  have  no  testimony  or  anything  in  the 
Record  to  indicate  what  really  occurred. 
It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  the  prob- 
lem. If  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  saying 
he  wishes  to  make  that  determination 
between  now  and  the  time  he  goes  to 
conference  with  the  bill,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, if  it  accomplishes  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  )  introduced  far-reaching 
amendments  that  would  cost  $45  mil- 
lion. We  accepted  them  with  the  imder- 
standing  we  would  study  them  before 
we  go  to  conference  and  we  would  know- 
then  if  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
sustain  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
manager  of  the  bill  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  precedent  that  this  would 
establish  in  relation  to  4  million  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  an  important 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  raise. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  that  Congre.ss 
cannot  serve  as  an  appeal  board  for  the 
4  million  individual  complaints  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
accept  that,  but  I  believe,  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  pointed  out,  this  is  a  unique 
case.  It  involves  three  top  regional  ad- 
ministrators in  the  country  that  are 
senselessly  being  moved  around. 

We  have  tried  to  work  this  out  on  a 
responsible  basis  with  the  administra- 
tion. The  answer  we  receive  can  only  be 
called  insulting,  they  are  so  completely 
wide  of  the  mark.  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  phone  calls  returned.  Others  have 
had  the  same  experience. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  discussed  here  I  think  there  could 
be  no  objection.  I  think  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  oversight.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  >ield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
8825,  appropriating  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  represents,  in  my  opinion, 
a  realistic  attempt  to  continue  Federal 
programs  of  hou.sina:  a.s.sistance,  urban 
renewal,  and  comprehensive  planning. 

In  these  three  areas  congressional 
action  is  crucial  if  past  efforts  are  to  con- 
tinue. New  legislation  is  expected:  we 
are  awaiting  a  housing  message  from  the 
administration;  the  Better  Commimlties 
■  Act  is  under  consideration  in  committee; 
the  "Responsive  Governments  Act"  has 
been  promised  by  the  administration. 
Yet  in  all  of  these  programs,  it  is  manda- 
tory to  continue  a  sufficient  level  of  fi- 
nancial support.  The  needs  of  our 
commimlties,  both  large  and  small,  can- 
not wait.  The  needs  are  too  large  and  the 
time  too  short  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  spending.  While  changes  in  the  sub- 
stances of  these  programs  may  be  neces- 
sarj',  let  us  continue  onRoing  efforts 
pending  final  decisions  on  the  new 
proposals. 

This  bill  appropriates  $600  million  for 
lu-ban  renewal.  Although  thi^  will  not 
permit  the  initiation  of  new  efforts,  it 
should  allow  both  conventional  and 
neighborhood  development  projects  to 
continue  at  their  current  levels  pending 
a  determination  of  the  nature  of  com- 
munity development  as.-i.stance  to  be 
provided  in  1975.  The  Better  Communi- 
ties Act,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
be  implemented  imtil  July  1.  1974.  With- 
out this  funding,  an  unacceptable  gap 
will  be  left  in  renewal  efforts,  .\lthough 
the  administration  claim.';  that  money  in 
the  pipeline  would  be  sufficient,  most  of 
this  has  previously  been  committed. 

I  particularly  want  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  renewal  to  a  State  such  as 
Kansas.  Granted,  many  metropolitan 
areas  have  rightfully  benefited  from  ur- 
ban renewal.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
efforts,  however,  have  been  in  small-  and 
medium-sized  towns.  The  creation  of 
downtown  malls  and  other  improvements 
In  cities  under  50,000  has  often  meant  the 
economic  revitalization  of  those  com- 
mimlties. I>rastic  reduction  in  spending 
would  have  serious  impacts  in  these 
areas. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  bill  deserves 
special  attention.  This  is  the  provision 
for  comprehensive  planning  assistance. 
The  administration  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  budget  request  of  $110  million. 
This  represents  a  modest  increase  over 
last  year,  and  would  enable  the  "701" 
planning  program  to  continue  with  full 
support.  The  budget  request  was  feduced 
to  $25  million  in  the  House,  however.  By 
restoring  the  $110  million,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  done  a  great 
service  to  State  and  local  sovemment. 

The  importance  of  this  assistance  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  increasingly  asking  that  local 
communities  bear  a  great  share  of  the 
burden  for  administering  governmental 
functions.  General  revenue  sharing  em- 
phasizes this  trend.  Without  adequate  re- 
sources to  meet  this  challenge,  however, 
we  may  find  that  much  of  this  money 
has  been  wasted. 

I  agree  that  a  strong  commitment  from 


local  government  must  accompany  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Data  collection  and 
analysis  and  plan  preparation  will  not 
be  fruitful  unless  implemented  in  an  ef- 
fective and  timely  maimer.  This  requires 
zoning  ordinances,  subdivision  regula- 
tions, capital  improvement  programs, 
and  other  legal  and  financial  efforts. 

A  combination  of  such  local  efforts 
with  continued  Federal  efforts  can  truly 
lead  to  revitalized  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  President,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  our  Nation's  cities.  Many  new 
initiatives  will  be  proposed  in  the  future. 
Pending  action  on  those  programs,  how- 
ever, I  feel  quite  strongly  that  we  must 
provide  our  local  communities  with  ade- 
quate Federal  assistance  to  continue 
what  has  been  started.  The  appropria- 
tioiLs  contained  in  this  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment make  an  honest  effort  at  doing 
just  that. 

SELECTIVE   service:    IS    AN    ACTIVE   STANDBY 
SYSTEM    NECESSARY? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
to  adddress  the  following  remarks  to 
the  portion  of  this  bill  which  deals  with 
the  appropriation  for  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

Five  years  ago,  few  observers  seriously 
believed  that  the  draft  could  be  ended 
when  Richard  Nixon  embraced  the  con- 
cept of  an  all-volunteer  Army  during  the 
1968  campaign.  But  upon  taking  office, 
President  Nixon  set  out  to  achieve  this 
seemingly  impossible  goal.  One  of  his 
first  acts  as  President  was  to  establish 
the  Gates  Commission  to  develop  a  plan 
for  ending  the  draft.  The  Commission 
reported  that  an  end  to  conscription 
was  both  feasible  and  desirable  provid- 
ing there  was  an  equitable  wage  scale  for 
those  in  uniform.  The  Congress  re- 
sponded to  this  call  for  action  with 
considerable  pay  raises  begirming  in 
January  1972.  Only  hours  after  the  Viet- 
nam cease-fire  was  signed  on  January 
27,  1973.  the  then-Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  announced  an  immediate  halt  to 
the  draft.  Despite  this  announcement, 
the  Selective  Service  continues  to  use 
conscription  as  a  punishment  for  pa- 
rolees, system  violators,  and  Reservists 
who  are  not  performing  satisfactorily. 
According  to  Director  Pepitone  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
which  was  considering  the  appropria- 
tions requests,  approximately  100  men 
are  still  being  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  each  month.  These  types  of  in- 
ductions are  certainly  not  consistent 
with  my  understanding  of  the  reasoning 
behind  the  idea  of  a  volunteer  Army. 

At  this  point,  it  is  important  to  care- 
fully examine  the  use  of  conscription  in 
^10  2Cth  rentury.  The  1917  Selective 
Service  Act,  recognizing  the  several  prob- 
lems created  by  the  Civil  War  ex- 
perience, provided  for  universal  military 
service  with  the  laws  administered 
through  local  draft  boards.  The  law  for- 
bade substitutes,  but  did  accept  the 
position  of  those  Americans  who  ob- 
jected to  war,  because  of  religious  or 
other  personal  reasons.  The  act  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  May  18  of 
that  year.  A  short  17  days  later — June 
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4 — the  first  registration  was  held,  us- 
ing the  election  rolls,  as  the  minimum 
age  for  induction  was  21  years.  Although 
the  first  inductions  did  not  take  place 
until  September  5,  1917,  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  this  10-day 
delay  was  caused  as  much  by  a  lack  of 
military  training  facilities  as  by  a  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Selective  Service 
machinery. 

Between  the  world  wars,  a  small  inter- 
service  coordinating  committee,  chaired 
by  the  then-Major  Lewis  Hershey,  to- 
gether with  about  100  military  Re- 
servists, formed  a  nucleus  which  con- 
tinued to  study  and  update  plans  for 
reactivation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Based  on  the  work  of  this  relatively 
small  group,  inductions  for  World  War 
II  began  in  one-half  the  time  that  was 
necessary  for  World  War  I.  The  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940  was 
passed  on  September  16  of  that  year. 
Exactly  1  month  later — October  16 — over 
16.5  million  men  were  registered,  and  on 
November  18,  1940,  the  first  men  were 
inducted.  Thus  only  63  days  had  passed 
before  the  first  inductees  were  in  uniform 
and  ready  to  begin  basic  combat  training. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a 
miniscule  planning  organization  and 
without  the  maintenance  of  any  standby 
machinery  whatsoever.  This  historical 
experience  contradicts  the  assertions  that 
massive  conscription  in  the  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  would  be  chaotic  with- 
out the  maintenance  of  an  elaborate 
selective  service  organization. 

From  March  1947,  until  June  24,  1948, 
on  draft  was  in  effect.  Critics  of  draft 
repeal  often  point  to  the  15-month  period 
from  March  1947,  to  June  1948  when  no 
draft  law  was  in  effect  as  proof  that  a 
voluntary  system  will  not  work.  The  rec- 
ord indicates,  however,  that  the  War  De- 
partment took  several  steps  which  hin- 
dered the  success  of  the  program.  The 
discharge  of  300,000  men  6  months  early 
in  late  1946  created  a  new  manpower 
shortage,  while  the  passing  grade  for  vol- 
unteers was  raised  from  59  to  70.  In  con- 
trast to  the  action  taken  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress in  contemplation  of  the  volunteer 
force,  no  pay  raises  for  first  term  en- 
listees were  enacted  or  even  recom- 
mended. Even  with  these  obstacles,  vol- 
unteers were  plentiful.  On  April  7,  1948, 
the  Washington  Post  reported : 

A  sudden  spurt  In  recruiting  after  the 
first  of  the  year  almost  upset  the  Pentagon's 
plan  to  high  pressure  Congress  Into  a  draft 
act  and  universal  training. 

In  the  face  of  a  pending  war  with 
Russia,  Congress  reenacted  the  draft.  De- 
spite this  action,  only  30.124  men  were 
drafted  during  the  year  following  rein- 
stitution  of  conscription,  while  the  first 
men  were  not  called  until  November  2, 

1948.  Enlistments  ran  so  high  that  not 
a  single  man  was  drafted  between  March 

1949,  and  June  1950,  even  though  the 
conscription  law  was  still  in  force. 

Most  crucial  in  this  review  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Selective  Service  System 
is  the  1950  experience.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war  in  the  summer  of  1950, 
the  system  had  been  operating  on  a 
standby  basis  for  17  months.  During  this 
period,  registration,   classification,  and 


examinations  continued.  Although  the 
war  began  on  June  24,  the  first  men  were 
not  inducted  until  August  30—67  days 
after  the  war  broke  out.  When  one  con- 
siders that  it  required  63  days  from  the 
time  the  President  signed  the  draft  bill 
in  1940  until  inductions  commenced,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  was  necessar>'  to  induct  men 
for  a  war  in  which  American  troops  were 
involved  from  the  begirming.  Even  though 
they  were  operating  under  standby 
status,  with  men  registered,  classified, 
and  examined,  the  system  required  more 
time  to  prepare  itself  than  in  1940  when 
only  a  small  group  had  been  preparing  for 
the  possibility  of  a  reinstatement  of  con- 
scription. Today's  modernized  Defense 
Department  could  certainly  repeat  this 
1940  performance  without  the  burden  of 
a  costly  Selective  Service  System. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  plans  to  operate 
925  local  boards,  56  State  and  1  national 
headquarters.  To  register  and  classify 
approximately  2  million  men,  they  pro- 
pose 4,340  paid  and  34.483  unpaid  em- 
ployees. No  examinations  are  planned, 
although  my  reading  of  section  4  (a)  of 
the  Military  Service  Act  indicates  that 
each  registrant  is  required  to  be  im- 
mediately classified  and  examined.  Yet. 
the  Director  has  asked  for  $55  million 
to  operate  the  system,  even  though  no 
examinations  will  be  made.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  when  288.000  men  were 
inducted,  was  orUy  $59  million. 

The  $47.5  million  appropriated  by  the 
House,  and  the  $35  million  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee do  not  tell  the  entire  story.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  provides 
an  additional  $15  million  to  pay  the  rent 
of  the  Selective  Service  buildings,  while 
an  estimated  $30  million  per  year  is 
spent  by  various  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  violations  of  the  act. 
This  includes  pursuit,  prosecution,  pub- 
lic defender  fees,  and  prison  and  parole 
costs.  The  largest  single  category  of  Fed- 
eral crimes — 21  percent — are  violators  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1973,  the 
Government  concluded  971  draft  cases. 
Sixty-seven  percent  of  these  cases  were 
dropped,  while  convictions  totaled  only 
28  percent  of  the  cases.  All  act  violations 
are  felonies  punishable  by  a  5 -year 
prison  sentence,  a  $10,000  line,  or  both. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  May  of 
this  year.  Selective  Service  Director 
Pepitone  stated  that  he  would  need  $8 
million  to  close  out  his  agency.  He  later 
revised  this  estimate  to  $28  million.  Now 
the  Director  has  settled  on  a  figure  of 
$31  necessary  to  operate  a  system  which 
serves  no  purpose.  Whichever  figiu-e  is 
correct.  I  trust  that  the  system  can  use 
the  sum  to  prepare  for  a  period  during 
which  names  are  compiled  and  stored  in 
a  large  computer  bank. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  section  3  of  the 
Military  Service  Act  of  1971.  as  amended, 
outlines  procedures  for  registration  of 
all  eligible  males.  I  believe  that  since 
this  act  is  clearly  designed  to  facilitate 
drafting,  the  burden  of  proof  for  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  national  reg- 


istration system  is  clearly  on  those  who 
propose  to  continue  the  policy.  No  clear 
instructions  can  be  found  in  the  act  for 
the  operation  of  a  peacetime,  nondraft- 
ing  Selective  Service  System. 

Senator  Saxbe.  the  author  of  section 
10<h)  of  the  act,  which  is  cited  by  the 
committee  report  as  authority  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  active  standby  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  made  this  quite 
clear  during  the  debate  on  this  fioor  on 
June  17,  1971.  As  I  recall,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  amendment — now  section 
10  (h — was  to  assure  that  military  re- 
servists will  continue  to  be  trained  as 
Selective  Service  specialists.  This  is  to 
insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  knowledge- 
able personnel  if  the  reactivization  of 
the  system  becomes  necessary  in  a  na- 
tional emergency.  In  response  to  an  in- 
quiry regarding  the  necessity  of  a  regis- 
tration, the  Senator  from  Ohio  answered 
that  the  registration  of  potential  induct- 
ees was  established  by  language  from 
the  1967  act  and  this  point  should  be 
decided  when  we  change  to  a  volunteer 
Army. 

We  have  now  reached  the  time  when 
we  must  decide  whether  mandatory 
registration  is  necessary.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  the  history  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  indicates  that  this  is  not 
necessary.  However,  there  are  several  in- 
dications that  the  begirming  of  the  vol- 
unteer Army  has  not  been  as  successful 
as  we  had  hoped.  Thus.  I  urge  all  of  us  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  volunteer  Army 
program  for  fiscal  year  1974,  including 
recruiting  techniques,  mandatory  force 
levels,  pay,  and  benefits,  to  determine  its 
success.  I  believe  our  expectations  will  be 
realized  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
continues  to  accept  and  work  toward  a 
successful  Implementation  of  the  volun- 
teer force.  The  Assistant  Secretarj-  of  De- 
fense, Roger  Kelley,  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  year : 

An  organization  composed  of  volunteers, 
having  survived  the  test  of  free  competition, 
tends  to  be  more  efficient  than  one  that  relies 
on  forced  entry. 

TTie  alleged  pitfalls  of  the  volunt.an-  mili- 
tary organization — that  It  will  be  donrilnated 
by  mercenaries,  who  wUl  take  over  our  Na- 
tion, or  be  all  black — are  gratuitous  and  false 
claims,  totally  unsupported  by  the  makeup 
of  that  portion  of  the  military  organization 
that  Is  volunteer. 

Once  the  transition  to  an  AJl-Volunteer 
Force  has  been  accomplished,  the  military  or- 
ganization will  be  totally  more  effective' and 
will  consist  of  many  fewer  people  than  Its 
conscripted  counterpart. 

I  believe  that  these  comments  are  still 
applicable,  but  a  year  of  close  monitor- 
ing and  careful  study  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  success  that  we  all  expect. 

Currently,  the  President  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  an  active  Armed 
Force  of  over  2 '2  million  men.  There  are 
2V2  million  ready  reservists.  500,000 
standby  reservists,  and  600,000  retirees, 
aU  available  for  duty.  This  Nation  has 
available  nearly  S'^  million  trained  and 
experienced  men  who  would  be  ready  in 
the  case  of  an  emergency.  The  draftee 
provides  no  contribution  until  he  has 
been  thoroughly  trained  and  outfitted. 
Thus,  the  continuation  of  registration 
and  classification  would  be  of  little  help 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
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I  have  dwelled  on  these  points  today, 
because  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion is  wasting  its  money  by  perpetuating 
a  system  which  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
never  be  used.  Additionally,  the  draft  is 
a  dangerous  insult  to  the  personal  liber- 
ties of  equal  protection  and  the  right  to 
choose  one's  own  destiny — two  principles 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
Selective  Service  System  maintains  a 
computerized  data  bank  with  informa- 
tion on  registrants  which  provides  far 
more  than  a  mere  listing  of  names  and 
addresses.  Several  Selective  Service 
forms  which,  if  not  completed,  make  the 
violator  subject  to  criminal  sanctions,  re- 
quire names  of  employers,  statements  of 
physical  condition,  listing  of  friends, 
marital  status,  criminal  records,  and  re- 
ligious and/or  ethnic  background.  Con- 
scription, then,  seriously  tests  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
represents  an  undue  expansion  of  Execu- 
tive power,  and  contains  inherently  dis- 
criminatory features. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  this  point, 
to  append  my  remarks  to  include  a  paper 
entitled.  "The  Case  for  Repeal  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act,"  written  by  Dr. 
Robert  K.  Musil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Case  for  Repeal  of  the  Milh-ary 

Selective  Service  Act 

(By  Robert  K.  MusU,  Ph.  D.) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Pew  subjects  In  recent  years  have  been  as 
exhaustively  studied  or  debated  as  has  this 
nation's  use  of  military  conscription.  Vol- 
umes upon  volumes  emanating  from  schol- 
ars. Journalists.  Congressional  hearings. 
Presidential  Advisory  Panels  and  Commis- 
sions make  up  a  vast  shelf  of  draft  literature. 
E\'ery  conceivable  viewpoint  has  been  heard. 
Every  conceivable  question  has  been  an- 
swered. Except  one:  Why  has  not  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  In  the  face  of 
overwhelming  evidence  against  the  desir- 
ability of  conscription,  moved  to  repeal  the 
entire  Selective  Service  law? 

The  reasons  are  varied,  but  now,  in  the 
spring  of  1973,  none  of  them  Is  valid.  Propo- 
nents of  abolition  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  and  of  manning  United  States 
Armed  Forces  solely  with  volunteers  have 
answered  every  reasonable  doubt,  met  every 
practical  test,  granted  every  delay.  After 
twenty-five  years— an  entire  generation — of 
peacetime  conscription,  the  burden  of  proof 
has  shifted  to  those  who  would  continue  con- 
scription— and  away  from  those  who  would 
return  this  nation  and  its  Armed  Forces  to 
the  historic  stance  of  Individual  freedom, 
voluntary  sacrifice,  and  healthy  distrust  of 
rapidly  expandable  Executive  and  military 
power. 

Rather  than  duplicate  here  the  sea  of 
scholarship  and  concerned  opinion  concern- 
ing the  draft,  we  will  Instead  briefly  review 
the  best  that  has  been  learned  from  years  of 
study  and  practical  knowledge;  argue  the 
salient  points  that  demand  an  end  to  con- 
scription: and  focus  specifically  on  the 
needless  waste,  Inefficiency,  and  danger  of 
maintaining  a  "stand-by"  draft  system  at  a 
time  when  one  is  not  needed. 

In  brief,  we  shall  argue  that  military  con- 
scrlptlou  is  and  always  has  been  unconstitu- 
tional; that  It  represents  an  undue  and 
dangerous  expansion  of  Executive  power  at 
the  expense  of  Legislative  power;  that  It  Is 
a  system  that  Is  Inherently  and.  Irrevocably 
inequitable;  and  that  It  is  administratively 
unworkable,  costly,  and  discriminatory. 


Further,  we  shall  argue  from  a  military 
standpoint  that  the  draft  retards  the  Imple- 
mentation of  needed  reforms,  destroys  the 
incentive  for  building  a  modern  and  demo- 
cratic Armed  Force,  and  weakens  the  Image 
and  esteem  of  the  Armed  Forces — thereby 
undermining  the  very  military  strength  it 
would  preserve. 

Turning  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  machinery,  the  so-called  "stand- 
by" draft,  we  shall  show  that  it  Is  unneces- 
sary either  for  the  procurement  of  adequate 
military  personnel,  or  for  extreme  emergen- 
cies or  contingencies  in  the  future.  In  addi- 
tion, we  shall  show  that  it  represents  a 
continuing  and  severe  threat  to  civil  liber- 
ties. Thus,  with  an  all-volunteer  force  at 
hand.  Inductions  halted,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  individuals  and  groups — from  conserva- 
tive through  liberal  and  radical — opposed  to 
the  draft,  we  shall  conclude  as  we  began: 

With  every  conceivable  argument  an- 
swered, every  test  met,  why  has  not  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  repealed  the  Mlll- 
tsu-y  Selective  Service  Act — that  onerous, 
oppressive  and  outmoded  institution  known 
to  a  generation  of  Americans  simply  as  "the 
draft"? 

SECOND.    ARGUMENTS   AGAINST   CONSCRIPTION 

A.  The  Draft  Is  Unconstitutional: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
considered  the  constitutionality  of  the  power 
to  conscript  for  the  first  time  in  1918  in  the 
Selective  Draft  Law  Cases,  245  U.S.  366 
(1918),  which,  since  that  time,  has  been 
cited  as  determlant  on  the  question.  Unfor- 
tunately for  those  who  support  conscription, 
this  precedent-setting  decision  has  since 
been  authoritatively  shown  to  be  Ui  error. 
In  an  exhaustive  and  compelling  discussion 
of  these  cases  and  the  constitutionality  of 
the  draft,  Leon  Friedman  has  written: 
"(Only  three  pages  of  the  Government's 
brief  and  one  paragraph  of  the  defendants' 
briefs  were  devoted  to  the  framers'  intention, 
as  shown  at  the  Philadelphia  and  state  con- 
ventions. The  decision  Ignored  and  over- 
looked crucial  historical  evidence  showing 
conclusively  that  the  framers  of  the  Conven- 
tion did  not  Intend  to  give  Congress  the 
power  to  conscript  directly.  The  Court  also 
misstated  or  misinterpreted  the  sketchy  his- 
torical materials  it  did  rely  on."  ("Conscrip- 
tion and  the  Constitution:  The  Original 
Understanding,"  67  Michigan  Law  Review 
1493  (1969)  1 

Not  only  did  the  Court  misread  history  at 
that  time,  but  additionally  its  arguments  in 
large  part  were  based  on  the  Congressional 
power  to  conscript  in  time  of  war.  As  Mr. 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  has  written, 
"(T)hls  Court  has  never  ruled  on  the  ques- 
tion of  (peacetime  conscription).  It  is  time 
that  we  made  a  ruling."  United  States  v, 
O'Brien,  391  U.S.  367,  389-90  (1968)  (dis- 
sent). 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled 
on  peace  time  conscription,  the  Issue  at 
hand,  and  the  arguments  used  since  1918 
neglect  evidence  that  Indicates  that  direct 
conscription  in  time  of  war  is  also  unconsti- 
tutional. As  every  pupil  knows,  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  deeply  skeptical  of  military 
power,  opposed  to  standing  armies,  and  con- 
sidered the  abuse  of  war  power.s  as  one  of  the 
most  egregious  of  abuses  of  King  (3eorge  III. 

Given  such  historical  and  legitimate  fears, 
the  CJontlnental  Army  never  relied  on  a  draft 
during  the  American  Revolution.  George 
Washington  suggested  a  draft  system  in  1777, 
1778,  and  1780.  but,  as  Professor  Russell 
Welgly  has  written  In  History  of  the  United 
States  Army: 

"Congress  did  not  dare  Invoke  that  instru- 
ment during  any  year  of  the  war  .  .  .  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  had  to  recognize  that  compul- 
sory service  for  the  length  of  the  war  imposed 
on  an  unlucky  portion  of  the  national  man- 
power was  a  policy  the  country  was  not  likely 
to  accept." 


This  distaste  for  standing  armies  and  for 
drafts  continued  at  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  where  Governor  Ed- 
mund Randolph  summed  up  the  prevailing 
feeling  when  he  said,  "Draughts  stretch  the 
strings  of  government  too  violently  to  bo 
adopted." 

After  much  debate  over  the  necessity  of 
some  sort  of  limited  Federal  military  power, 
Congress  decided  to  raise  an  army  through 
enlistments  and  to  review  military  spending 
every  two  years.  At  no  time  was  conscription 
considered  as  a  legitimate  means  of  "raising 
armies."  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
drew  a  sharp  and  clear  distinction  between 
armies — consisting  of  paid  volunteers  for 
regular  service — and  militia — free  citizens 
who  served  as  part-time  soldiers  under  local 
authority. 

This  distinction  was  made  eminently  clear 
and  stated  memorably  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton in  The  Federalist,  No.  24: 

"The  militia  would  not  long,  if  at  all,  sub- 
mit to  be  dragged  from  their  occupations 
and  families  to  perform  that  most  disagree- 
able duty  (of  permanent  service)  In  times  of 
profound  peace.  And  If  they  would  be  pre- 
vailed on  or  compelled  to  do  It,  the  Increased 
expense  .  .  .  and  the  loss  of  labor  and  dls- 
concertation  of  the  Industrious  pursuits  of 
Individuals,  would  form  conclusive  objections 
to  the  scheme.  It  would  be  as  burdensome 
and  injurious  to  the  public  as  ruinous  to 
private  citizens." 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  original  debate 
over  the  p)ower  to  raise  armies,  and  the  care- 
ful distinctions  made  by  the  Constitution 
between  militia  and  armies,  that  it  never  was 
the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  authorize  Federal  military  conscription. 
These  and  other  historic  facts  were  ignored 
by  Chief  Justice  White  in  his  ruling  in  the 
Selective  Draft  Law  Cases.  The  inadequacy 
of  his  ruling  can  be  seen  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Constitutional  language  without  re- 
gard for  the  clear  meaning  attached  by  the 
Founding  Fathers.  "As  the  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive an  army  without  the  men  to  compose 
it,  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution  the  ob- 
jection that  it  does  not  give  the  power  to 
provide  for  such  men  would  seem  to  be  too 
frivolous  for  further  notice." 

It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  concerns 
of  Jefferson,  Madison.  Hamilton.  Randolph, 
and  others  for  the  liberties  of  Americans  have 
been  seen  in  the  twentieth  century  as  "too 
frivolous  to  notice."  Perhaps  other  contra- 
dictions between  conscription  and  the  Con- 
stitution are  "frivolous"  also,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  inalienable  rights  so  cher- 
ished in  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  given  added  protection  by  the  adop- 
tion of  tlie  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which,  of  course,  states, 
"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  Stat«s,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  Jurisdiction." 

No  meaning  could  be  clearer,  especially  to 
the  young  ..merlcans  who  have  been  forced, 
under  penalty  of  five  years'  imprisonment 
and  $10,000  fine,  to  serve  in  Jobs  that  they 
have  not  freely  chosen. 

Similarly,  conscription,  which  Is  of  neces- 
sity limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
youthful  male  population,  runs  counter 
to  the  meaning  and  Intent  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  which  provides  that 
no  person  shall  be  denied  "the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  Surely  the  elaborate 
classification,  exemptions,  and  qualifications 
utilized  by  the  Selective  Service  law — 
classifications  which  choose  who  shall  live 
and  who  shall  die  on  the  basis  of  height, 
weight,  vision,  occupation,  sex,  ability  to 
prove  conscience,  etc. — do  not  provide  equal 
protection  for  all  citizens.  The  Congress  has 
had  ample  testimony  over  the  years  Indi- 
cating that  the  draft  and  Us  administration 
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are  by  their  very  nature  inequitable  and 
discriminatory.  Indeed,  President  Nixon 
spoke  plainly  and  accurately  as  long  ago 
as  1968.  He  recognized  the  draft  for  what 
It  Is — an  Infrlngment  on   liberty: 

"Today  all  across  our  country  we  face  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  Nowhere  is  It  more 
acute  than  among  our  young  people.  They 
recognize  the  draft  as  an  Infringement  on 
their  liberty,  which  It  Is.  To  them  It  rep- 
resents a  government  Insensitive  to  their 
rights,  a  government  callous  to  their  status 
as  free  men.  They  ask  for  Justice,  and  they 
deserve  It." 

Thus,  to  paraphrase  Justice  White,  on  the 
face  of  the  Constitution  alone,  conscription 
violates  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
that  document.  Daniel  Webster  put  It  elo- 
quently when  he  said : 

"Where  is  it  written  In  the  Constitution, 
m  what  article  or  section  is  It  contained, 
that  you  make  take  children  from  their 
parents,  and  parents  from  their  chiWren, 
and  compel  them  to  fight  the  battles  of 
any  war.  In  which  the  folly  or  the  wicked- 
ness of   Government   may  engage   it?" 

Indeed,  for  many  young  people,  the  use 
of  compulsion  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  points  boldly  to  a  decline  in 
the  vitality  and  viability  of  the  United  States, 
its  Ideals,  and  the  delicate  bonds  of  consen- 
sus upon  which  all  laws  rest.  As  Kenneth 
Bouldlng  has  pointed  out: 

"The  draft  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  a  slow  decline  In  the  legitimacy 
of  the  national  state  .  .  .  that  slow  decline 
which  may  presage  the  approach  of  collapse. 
In  the  rise  and  fall  of  legitimacy  ...  we 
find  first  a  period  in  which  sacrifices  are 
made,  voluntarily  and  gladly,  in  the  interests 
of  the  legitimate  institution.  ...  As  the 
Institution  becomes  more  and  more  press- 
ing in  Its  demands,  however,  voluntary  sacri- 
fices become  replaced  with  forced  sacrifices. 
The  tithe  becomes  a  tax,  religious  enthusi- 
asm degenerates  Into  compulsory  chapel, 
and  voluntary  enlistment  in  the  threatened 
system  of  the  state  becomes  a  compulsory 
draft." 

B.  Conscription  Expands  Kxecutive  Power 
at  the  Expense  of  Legislative  Power: 

As  all  Americans  seek  to  analyze  the  les- 
sons and  meaning  of  our  recent  experience 
in  Indochina,  and  as  Congress  discusses  and 
debates  in  various  measures  ways  to  re- 
assert its  traditional  role  as  a  co-equal 
branch  of  government.  It  seems  especially 
pertinent  to  point  out  once  again  the 
dangers  of  expanded  Executive  power  and 
war-making  initiative  through  conscription. 

Sen.  John  A.  Stennis,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  has 
made  this  need  for  Congressional  approval 
before  making  war  abundantly  clear: 

"Only  by  a  decisive  vote  In  the  Congress 
which  represents  the  people  can  there  be  a 
real  test  of  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
for  supporting  any  war  and  mobilizing  all 
our  resources. 

"I  readily  recall  the  gradual  escalation 
under  which  the  highest  officials  of  our  coun- 
try testified  that  with  an  additional  50  or 
100  thousand  troops  and  passage  of  an- 
other year,  the  Vietnam  problem  would  be 
solved.  This  process  was  repeated  year  after 
year.  .  .  .  Let  me  emphasize  that  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  exercise  Its  Constitu- 
tional role  In  a  more  vigorous  fashion.  I  to- 
tally reject  the  concept  advocated  from  time 
to  time  that  the  President  has  certain  in- 
herent powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  which 
enable  him  to  extensively  commit  major 
forces  without  Congressional  consent. 

The  "major  forces"  to  which  the  Chairman 
refers  are  most  readily  supplied  by  conscrip- 
tion should  an  Executive  wish  to  avoid  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  his  commitments.  Once  troops 
are  committed  to  battle,  It  is  a  rare  legisla- 
tor who  will  turn  off  the  faucet  of  supply  and 
reinforcement.  The  answer  is  to  put  a  limit 


on  the  reservoir.  Many  commentators  believe 
that  the  seemingly  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
manpower  through  the  draft  helped  the 
United  States  proceed  on  its  reckless  course 
in   Vietnam. 

With  only  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
a  document  that  the  Congress  never  Intended 
as  "a  functional  equivalent  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  as  a  basis,  the  Executive  branch  was 
able  to  draft  large  numbers  of  men.  Increase 
the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  commit  us 
deeply  to  a  war  policy  before  adequate  Con- 
gressional debate  on  conscription  and  its 
uses  occurred  in  1967. 

Since  that  time,  the  Congress  has  wisely 
discussed  and  implemented  various  meas- 
ures to  restrict  unlimited  Presidential  war 
making.  There  are  now  annual  hearings  on 
authorized  force  levels,  as  well  as  the  usual 
ones  on  appropriations.  There  are  bills  pro- 
posed that  would  further  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  plunge  the  nation  Into  war 
without  the  full  approval  of  the  nation.  Cer- 
tainly, an  end  to  the  MUitary  Selective 
Service  Act  would  serve  clear  notice  that  the 
Congress  expects  the  fullest,  most  searching 
and  deliberate  debate  possible  before  the 
co'jntry's  voung  men  are  called  to  war. 

We  must  never  forget  that  once  American 
blood  has  been  spilled,  honor  and  commit- 
ments invoked.  It  Is  difficult  to  turn  back. 
All  of  the  safeguards  on  spending,  force 
levels,  and  so  on,  rapidly  dissolve  once  the 
battle  is  Joined.  The  time  to  assert  the  his- 
toric Congressional  role  is  before  a  war. 

Even  the  President's  Commission  on  an 
All-Volunteer  Force  expressed  the  merits  of 
Congressional  approval  before  conscription 
could  begin  again: 

"If  Congressional  approval  is  made  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  use  of  conscription,  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  legislative  action  wUl  guaran- 
tee public  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
whatever  action  is  under  consideration." 

These  remarks  were  made,  of  course.  In 
reference  to  the  reintroductlon  of  toductlon 
authority  under  a  standby  draft  system.  How- 
ever, under  current  provisions,  inductions 
could  be  resumed  after  a  request  from  the 
President  and  a  simple  Joint  Resolution  of 
Congress.  In  addition,  the  President  still  has 
the  power,  should  he  so  choose,  under  the 
Military  Selection  Service  Act,  section  17(c), 
to  resume  Inductions  from  all  those  men 
previously  deferred.  Selective  Service  esti- 
mates that  there  are  over  five  million  men 
in  this  deferred  pool.  As  the  law  now  reads, 
without  obtaining  Congressional  approval, 
the  President  may  continue  to  draft  men  for 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  despite  the 
warnings  of  the  Commission. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  wise  in  the 
ways  of  human  nature  and  the  exercise  of 
power.  They  did  not  put  their  trust  in  the 
simple  goodness  of  the  Executive.  Certainly 
they  did  not  expect  George  Washington  or 
his  successors  to  ape  George  III.  Yet  they 
carefully  restricted  the  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive— especially  in  the  area  of  war  powers — 
as  best  they  could. 

The  present  Congress  would  be  wise  to 
follow  the  ways  of  Its  illustrious  predecessors 
and  leave  nothing  to  chance.  If  the  end  of 
Induction  authority  would  require  a  Joint 
Resolution  for  reinstatement,  certainly  It 
would  be  even  wiser  to  eliminate  the  law  al- 
together, thus  requiring  a  full  and  searching 
debate  on  the  merits  of  conscription  and  a 
particular  war  when  the  need  arises. 

With  Selective  Sen-ice  machlnen-,  per- 
sonnel, and  budget  intact,  it  will  be"  all  too 
tempting  to  request  a  return  to  conscription 
(of  course,  on  a  small  scale  for  a  short  time, 
we  will  be  told)  at  the  slightest  difficulty! 
We  need  only  recall  the  "emergency"  insti- 
tution of  peacetime  conscription  In  1948 
during  the  Truman  .Administration  to  see 
how  tempting  It  Is  to  make  emergency  meas- 


ures permanent  when  they  are  readily  avail- 
able. 

Leaving  such  machinery  available  rather 
explicitly  tells  any  Executive  that  the  Con- 
gress intends  it  to  be  xised.  Why  else  main- 
tain it?  Is  this  the  kind  of  assertion  of  legis- 
lative power  and  criticism  we  need  to  bal- 
ance once  again  our  traditional  form  of  gov- 
ernment? Certainly  not.  And  how  seriously 
can  young  Americans  take  promises  of  "a 
generation  of  peace"  and  "no  more  Viet- 
nams"  as  they  carry  deadly  cards  in  their 
wallets — set  to  explode  at  the  whim  of  any 
Executive? 

Of  course,  many  have  wondered  what 
would  happen  if  the  nation  were  faced  with 
a  true  emergency,  an  imminent  invasion  or 
war?  Might  not  the  deliberations  and  debates 
of  Congress  prove  too  great  a  price  to  pay? 
Although  one  must  respect  fears  for  the 
safety  of  the  country,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Congress  represents  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Can  we  seriously  sup- 
pose that  members  of  Congress  would  not 
speedily  respond  to  a  true  emergency?  And 
If  they  did  not.  what  one  man  can  say  that 
his  Judgment  alone  is  worthy  of  plunging 
the  nation  Into  war? 

Fears  of  Congressional  reaction  are  ground- 
less: they  betray  a  distrust  of  representative 
government — and  a  propensity  for  authori- 
tarian rule.  If  the  Congress  is  to  reestablish 
its  role  as  the  representative  of  the  people 
and  a  check  on  Executive  power,  it  must 
begin  now.  And  one  excellent  place  to  tiegin 
Is  by  repealing  the  lavi-s  that  permit  con- 
scription. Surely  If  military  conscription  Is 
ever  contemplated  again,  it  should  at  best 
be  seen  as  a  dire  and  difficult  remedy  for 
pressing  threats  to  the  nation's  suri-ival — 
a  remedy  that  is  worthy  of  the  fullest  and 
most  intense  debate  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

C.  Tlie  Present  Draft  Law  Is  Inequitable: 
Such  a  full  discussion  and  debate  by  the 
entire  Congress  would  not  only  be  In  the 
best  tradition  of  our  representative  democ- 
racy, but  would  also  be  more  realistic  than 
relying  on  a  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
which  Is  still  riddled  with  inadequacies  and 
inequities,  and  may  well  be  seriously  out- 
moded should  there  ever  be  a  future  emer- 
gency requiring  conscription 

Again,  there  has  been  voluminous  testi- 
mony and  general  agreement  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  conscription  Is  Inherently  Inequit- 
able— unless,  of  course,  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  is  mobilized  In  the  defense  of  the 
nation.  The  Marshall  Commission  captured 
this  dilemma  graphically  in  the  title  of  its 
report:  Who  Serves  When  Not  All  Serve? 
Since  that  time,  various  proposals  for  reform 
of  the  draft  have  been  explored,  debated,  and 
finally  implemented.  Yet  the  basic  dilemma 
remains.  .At  a  time  when  approximately 
2.000.000  young  men  turn  18  each  year  and 
only  around  one  third  of  a  million  new  acces- 
sions are  needed  each  vear  to  maintain  cur- 
rent strength  levels,  how  can  conscription 
ever  be  equitable?  The  situation  would  be 
further  complicated  should  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  someday  be  passed  and  2.000.000 
women  added  to  those  eligible  to  choose  from. 
Our  best  minds  have  wrestled  with  this 
problem,  but  It  is  essentially  insoluble.  Un- 
less we  are  willing  to  conscript  those  who  are 
mentally,  physically,  or  morally  unfit  for 
military  service,  tinless  we  are  wUline  to 
draft  those  whose  families  would  suffer  severe 
hardships,  and  those  who  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  military  service,  some  system  of 
deferments  and  exemptions  will  always  be 
needed. 

It  Is  through  these  systems  of  deferments 
and  exemptions  that  the  Inequities  of  forced 
military  service  In  an  era  of  limited  warfare 
are  compounded.  Not  only  are  few  called  to 
serve,  but  of  those  who  are  called  to  serve, 
those  who  are  best  educated,  most  articulate, 
those  who  have  adequate  legal  assistance  or 
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political  clout,  are  most  likely  to  avoid  In- 
duction. 

As  David  Caplan,  an  attorney  who  ts  ex- 
perienced In  Selective  Service  Law  cases, 
testified  before  the  Congress  in  1971  about 
the  inherent  inequities  In  facing  such  a  com- 
plex system: 

"Even  in  criminal  procedlngs  the  accused 
Is  Innocent  until  proven  guilty  by  the  evi- 
dence beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Moreover, 
Selective  Service  regulations  show  that  the 
burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  registrant  to  show 
that  he  Is  entitled  to  a  classification  other 
than  I-A  and  sets  down  rules  and  procedures 
for  appeal.  The  non-legally  trained  averagely 
Intelligent  registrant  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  to  Interpret  the  maze  of  rules,  regu- 
lations and  directives  and  reply  correctly 
and  adequately." 

Mr.  Caplan  went  on  to  quote  from  the 
Washlntgon  Post  a  graphic  example  of  the 
result  of  this  process: 

"Georgetown  and  upper  Northwest  (Boards 
1  and  2) .  the  white,  affluent  areas,  have  13 
percent  of  the  Selective  Service  registrants 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  yet  supplied 
only  6  percent  of  the  men  In  1969.  Those 
boards  have  35  percent  of  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  assignments,  33.5  of  college 
student  deferments,  and  100  percent  of  Con- 
scientious Objector  deferments." 

These  are  not  simply  extreme  or  Isolated 
observations.  There  has  been  extensive  anal- 
ysis, for  instance,  on  the  disproportionate 
numbers  of  young  Black  men  who  qualify 
medically  for  service  at  their  induction  phys- 
icals, despite  generally  poorer  physical  health 
and  medical  care  conditions  In  the  Black 
community.  Throughout  the  Vietnam  years, 
white  males  were  medically  disqualified  at 
about  twice  the  rate  of  Black  males.  Unless 
one  wishes  to  propose  a  biological  theory  of 
white  inferiority,  the  conclusion  Is  obvious. 
Medical  disqualification  depends  upon  ade- 
quate, substantial,  and  convincing  docu- 
mentation produced  at  the  examining  sta- 
tion. Those  persons  who,  because  of  racial  or 
economic  characteristics,  have  less  access  to 
proper  medical  treatment,  and  less  knowl- 
edge of  the  necessity  of  such  documentation, 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  accepted  and  In- 
ducted. Similar  patterns  hold  true  for  other 
disqualifications  and  exemptions.  These  In- 
equities cannot  be  wished  or  legislated  away 
so  long  as  we  have  conscription  and  a  system 
of  medical  and  other  disqualifications  for 
military  service. 

The  percentage  of  Blacks  among  draftees 
has  always  been  substantially  higher  than 
the  percentage  among  enlistees.  In  Fiscal 
1969.  for  example,  14.9%  of  draftees  were 
black,  while  only  12.2%  of  enlistees  were:  for 
Fiscal  1970,  the  figures,  respectively,  were 
15.1  7r  and  12.3%:  for  Fiscal  1971.  15.9%  and 
13.9%:  for  Fiscal  1972.  18.1%  and  15.9%.  It 
ts  Interesting  to  note  that  as  draft  calls  have 
fallen  and  sophistication  about  the  draft 
risen,  the  number  of  black  draftees  has  not 
fallen  proportionately.  And  In  all  years,  the 
number  of  blacks  drafted  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  percentage  of  blacks  In  the 
general  population,  which  Is  roughly  11%. 

No  area  of  the  draft  law  Is  as  fraught  with 
frustration.  dUBcultles.  Inequities,  and  In- 
adequacies as  the  provisions  for  conscien- 
tious objectors.  Recognizing  the  honored  tra- 
dition of  religious  liberty  In  this  nation,  em- 
bodied m  the  First  Amendment,  the  Con- 
gress has  made  provisions  for  those  persons 
who  cannot  conscientiously  participate  in 
war.  No  principle  Is  as  essential  a  founda- 
tion of  Individual  liberty,  no  principle  has 
been  as  difficult  to  legislate  or  administer, 
although  the  Courts  In  United  States  v. 
Seeger  (1065)  and  Welsh  v.  United  States 
(1970)  have  steadily  moved  to  recognize  the 
broadened  range  of  moral,  cultural,  and  reli- 
gious beliefs  In  thU  great  pluralistic  nation, 
several  obstacles  to  complete  freedom  of  con- 
science remain.  First,  the  tradition  of  objec- 


tion to  a  particular  war  as  unjust — the  tra- 
dition held  by  most  of  the  religious  bodies  in 
the  United  States — has  yet  to  be  recognized. 
And  second,  the  burden  of  proof  of  sincerity 
still  falls  on  the  individual  registrant.  The 
first  difficulty  is  relatively  simple  to  legislate. 
The  addition  of  the  words  "or  any  particular 
war"  to  the  phrase  "war  In  any  form"  in  the 
law  would  provide  for  recognition  of  objec- 
tions to  unjust  wars.  Similarly,  the  addition 
of  the  words  "or  a  personal  moral  code" 
would  eliminate  the  invidious  distinctions 
between  kinds  of  conscientious  and  religious 
beliefs. 

However,  even  with  selective  objection  as- 
sured by  law.  the  problem  of  establishing 
sincerity  would  remain.  It  Is  In  this  area  that 
the  ability  to  write,  speak,  and  provide  sup- 
porting documentation  in  a  manner  that  Is 
acceptable  to  local  boards  becomes  par- 
amount. Those  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
displease  or  do  not  convince  the  local  board 
of  their  sincerity — that  is.  those  who  fail  the 
test — suffer  the  most  extreme  consequences. 
Tho6e  who  are  bound  to  fall  such  tests  are 
those  who  fall  tests  In  general  In  our  so- 
ciety— the  least  privileged,  least  educated, 
and  least  articulate. 

The  solution  to  the.se  inequities  does  not 
lie  In  further  refinements,  or  in  a  change  In 
the  composition  of  local  draft  boards,  or  In 
more  publlolnformatlon.  It  lies  In  eliminat- 
ing conscription  itself.  Should  conscription 
ever  be  Implemented  again,  however,  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  during  some  extreme  emer- 
gency, It  should  be  recognized  that  Inequi- 
ties will  exist.  At  such  a  time.  It  would  be 
the  wisest  course  to  redraft  legislation  that 
contains  the  widest  possible  provisions  for 
elimination  of  inequities  rather  than  rely  on 
what  will  be,  by  then,  the  long-unused, 
musty,  and  demonstrably  inequitable  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act. 

ni.  PROBLEMS  OF  A  STANDY  DRAFT 

A.  A  Standby  Draft  Is  a  Threat  to  Civil 
Liberties: 

The  end  of  inductions  alone — that  most 
serious  threat  to  personal  liberty — does  not, 
however,  end  the  threat  to  civil  liberties 
under  a  "standby"  draft. 

In  recent  years,  in  an  attempt  to  stand- 
ardize the  operation  of  Selective  Service  and 
reduce  the  inequities  produced  by  a  system 
of  4,000  local  boards  of  "neighbors,"  a  num- 
ber of  reforms  were  introduced  that  were 
fraught  with  dangers.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  of  these  is  the  current  creation  by 
Selective  Service  of  a  computerized  Regis- 
trant Information  Bank.  Whatever  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  local  boards,  in  a 
previous  era.  Information  about  individuals 
of  a  private  and  confidential  nature  was 
maintained  manually  In  widely  scattered 
sets  of  records.  Now  the  Information  Is  cen- 
trally collected  and  is  available  In  a  mo- 
ment's time  to  Federal  authorities.  Thus,  Ifa 
plain  English,  all  young  American  males  are 
required  by  law  to  report  directly  to  the 
Federal  Government,  under  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment. Information  concerning  their 
health,  marital  status,  occupation,  sexual  be- 
havior, place  of  residence,  or  any  other  In- 
formation that  may  have  a  bearing  on  their 
draft  status.  The  forms  require  it.  The  op- 
portunities for  abuse  of  this  kind  of  readily 
available  Information  are  legion  and  obvious. 
They  lead  directly  to  State  control  over  the 
individual — a  concept  absolutely  alien  to 
American  democratic  Ideals. 

These  are  not  Idle  fears.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  witnessed  Increasing  Government 
interest  In  all  areas  of  life.  Our  experience 
with  the  abuses  of  military  intelligence  used 
domestically  against  civilians  engaged  in 
legitimate  political  activity,  our  experience 
of  tampering  with  the  election  process  Itself 
by  the  Watergate  conspirators,  our  experi- 
ence with  the  use  of  FBI  files  for  political 
purposes — all  these  should  warn  us  of  the 


dangers  of  more  dossier  keeping  by  the 
government. 

Again,  it  is  wise  to  recall  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  their  concept  of  "inalienable 
rights."  One  of  the  most  precious  In  their 
minds,  and  now  undergoing  increasing 
abtise,  was  the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  to 
be  left  alone.  All  of  the  careful  protections 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
all  the  provision  for  due  process  of  law,  were 
designed  to  prevent  arbitrary  control  over 
citizens'  lives.  As  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
put  it: 

"These  are  the  rights  that  distinguish 
us  from  aU  totalitarian  regimes.  The  real 
enemies  of  freedom  are  not  confined  to  any 
nation  or  any  country.  They  are  everywhere. 
They  flourish  where  injustice,  discrimination. 
Ignorance,  superstition,  intolerance  and  ar- 
bitrary power  exist.  We  cannot  afford  to 
inveigh  against  them  abroad,  unless  we  are 
alert  to  guard  against  them  at  home.  Yet 
in  recent  years  as  we  have  denounced  the 
loss  oi  liberty  abroad  we  have  witnessed  its 
decline  here.  We  have  Indeed,  been  retreat- 
ing from  our  democratic  Ideals  at  home.  We 
have  compromised  them  for  security." 

The  threat  to  civil  liberties  In  a  "stand- 
by" drsift  extends  beyond  the  computerized 
collection  of  information  as  well.  As  we 
enter  a  "generation  of  peace,"  a  period  when 
there  will  be  no  induction  authority,  the  in- 
cidence of  failure  to  register,  or  to  notify  of 
changes  of  address,  is  bound  to  Increase.  Al- 
ready, many  young  Americans  believe  that 
the  draft  is  "over" — that  Selective  Service 
has  been  dismantled  and  that  they  have  no 
further  obligations  under  the  law.  It  is  cer- 
tainly within  the  realm  of  common  sense, 
without  a  war,  and  without  Inductions,  to 
suppose  that  no  one  need  register  or  carry  a 
draft  card  any  longer. 

The  answer,  many  would  claim,  lies  In 
more  public  information  and  more  prosecu- 
tion. And  it  is  in  the  area  of  prosecution 
for  non-registration  that  abuse  wUl  be  found. 
Selective  enforcement  Is  a  pvarticularly  tempt- 
ing tactic  in  this  regard.  Dr.  Curtis  Tarr, 
former  Director  of  Selective  Service  and, 
others  have  admitted  before  the  Congress 
that  they  cannot  even  provide  a  reasonable 
estimaie  of  non-registration.  Yet  men  are 
prosecuted  every  year  for  this  offense.  The 
implication  is  clear.  Only  those  non-regis- 
trants who  are  stumbled  upon  in  the  course 
of  other  routine  law  enforcement,  or  those 
individuals  whom  the  government  may  wish 
to  jail  for  other  reasons  for  which  there  is 
Insufficient  evidence,  need  fear  prosecution. 

In  short,  the  enforcement  of  a  standby 
draft  is  doomed  to  be  haphazard,  inequitable, 
and  at  times  repressive.  It  is  bound  to  con- 
tinue to  foster  feelings  of  contempt  for  the 
fairness  and  equity  of  American  law  that 
are  already  widespread  amongst  youth  as  a 
result  of  conscrllption  and  an  unpopular  war. 
Such  feelings  can  only  undermine  the  legiti- 
macy, and  hence  the  security,  of  the  nation 
that  the  Congress  would  protect. 

B.  A  Standby  Draft  Will  Retard  MUitary 
Reforms : 

Perhap>s  the  most  beneficial  effect  of  the 
elimination  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  would  be  the  Impetus  given  to  the  Armed 
Forces  to  Improve  living  and  working  con- 
ditions In  the  military.  The  Congress  has 
noted  in  recent  hearings  that  for  many  years 
the  availability  of  a  generous  fiow  of  draft- 
ees and  of  draft-Induced  volunteers  allowed 
the  Armed  Forces  to  neglect  necessary 
changes  in  housing,  pay,  training,  efficient 
utilization  of  personnel  and  other  conditions 
of  military  life  that  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  obtain  volunteers  In  lieu  of  a  draft. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Roger  T. 
Kelley  has  illustrated  the  problem  in  dis- 
cussing the  failure  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
give  sufficient  attention  to  enlistments  be- 
cause of  the  draft: 

"As  long  as  you  have  something  like  the 
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draft  that  you  can  always  use.  it  is  easy  to  go 
to  the  well  and  make  up  yovir  deficiencies. 
.  .  .  An  Involuntary  organization  has  a  very 
high  tolerance  for  waste  in  the  human  area. 
.  .  .  The  ability  to  reach  Into  the  draft  well 
and  pick  out  whatever  numbers  you  need  can 
cover  a  lot  of  sins  of  underutilization  of 
manpow^er,  of  misuse  of  manpower,  or  poor 
management." 

There  has  been  widespread  agreement  in 
draft  discussions  that  the  use  or  availability 
of  conscription  has  encouraged  inefficiency 
and  retarded  improvements  and  reforms  in 
the  Armed  Services.  In  contrast,  the  Gates 
Commission  noted  that  the  British  experi- 
ence of  a  volunteer  force  showed  more  effi- 
cient use  of  personnel,  higher  motivation  and 
performance,  "British  officials  have  said  that 
the  fully  volunteer  force  Is  more  productive 
than  a  mixed  force  because  of  lower  turn- 
over and  the  superior  performances  of  more 
experienced  servicemen." 

In  recent  years,  as  draft  calls  fell  and 
finally  reached  zero,  a  number  of  reforms, 
especially  In  the  area  of  sufficient  pay  for 
low-ranking  service  personnel,  have  been  en- 
acted. However,  it  seems  unfortunately  to  be 
the  case  that  humans  like  to  grasp  at  easy 
solutions.  It  is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  a  situ- 
ation where  the  Armed  Forces  might  feel  the 
need  to  request  draftees,  not  because  any  real 
military  necessity  required  them,  but  because 
it  would  be  an  easy  solution  to  some  problem 
in   obtaining   or   retaining   personnel. 

No  one  would  contend  that  the  Armed 
Forces  are  free  of  problems.  The  Department 
of  Defense  itself  Is  aware  of  areas  where  fur- 
ther reform  would  be  beneficial — military 
Justice,  racial  equity,  proper  personnel  utiliz- 
ation, and  so  on.  But  will  the  incentive  to 
work  harder  to  solve  Internal  problems  re- 
main at  a  high  level,  if  at  the  first  sign  of 
difficulty,  one  can  turn  back  to  replacing  dis- 
satisfied personnel  with  draftees?  It  Is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  might 
not  the  Armed  Forces  be  run  more  efficiently, 
if,  as  In  any  other  business.  Its  employees 
were  allowed  to  quit  upon  reasonable  notice? 
Both  the  Gates  Commission  and  Sen.  Gold- 
water  have  advocated  this  basic  right.  Draft- 
ees are  not  the  only  Involuntary  soldiers  In 
uniform.  Many  young  persons  sign  lengthy 
contracts  for  military  service  at  age  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  only  to  discover  that  at  a 
later  date  they  wish  to  return  to  civilian  life. 
Certainly  this  problem  is  underscored  by 
the  desertion  rates  for  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  in  Fiscal  Year  1972,  when,  with  their 
combat  roles  greatly  reduced,  these  two  serv- 
ices saw  over  6%  of  their  personnel  desert 
and  even  larger  numbers  go  AWOL  for  short 
periods  of  time. 

National  security,  military  discipline,  and 
the  draft  have  long  been  excuses  to  cover  up 
basic  inadequacies  in  military  life.  We  ap- 
plaud recent  reforms  and  look  forward  to 
more.  And  we  believe  that  the  removal  of 
even  the  possibility  of  easily  returning  to 
conscription  will  hasten  such  Improvements. 

If  the  Armed  Forces  can  look  to  a  standby 
draft  waiting  m  the  wings  to  rush  on  stage 
and  save  them  in  their  first  hour  of  per- 
sonnel distress,  will  we  see  an  end  to  waste 
and  Inefficiency?  How  long  will  It  be  before 
we  see  an  end  to  the  use  of  American  serv- 
icemen and  valets  and  chauffeurs?  Will  we 
see  an  end  to  goldbricking  and  featherbed- 
ding,  to  "Mickey  Mouse"  and  makework? 
What  employer  in  the  civilian  world  would 
ever  improve  working  conditions  If  he  could 
simply  draft  new  employees  to  replace  those 
who  quit  in  disgust? 

Corallary  to  the  temptation  to  avoid  dif- 
ficult solutions  to  personnel  problems  by  re- 
sorting to  the  draft  Is  the  problem  of  dignity 
and  morale,  esprit  de  corps  and  efficiency  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  One  of  the  great  Ironies 
of  the  draft  has  always  been  that  in  the 
name  of  service  to  country  it  degrades  the 
service   of  those   who  freely  give  it.   What 


person  can  completely  believe  that  his  is  an 
honorable,  satisfying  and  necessary  occupa- 
tion when  his  fellow  citizens  must  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  do  it? 

With  the  total  elimination  of  conscrip- 
tion and  the  temptation  to  return  to  it  im- 
plicit in  retaining  the  MiUtary  Selective 
Service  Act,  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
members  can  begin  to  regain  some  of  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  after  World 
War  n  and  prior  to  the  widespread  use  of 
conscripts  to  fight  the  Indochina  War.  What 
would  follow,  then,  from  the  elimination  of 
conscription,  the  improvement  of  life  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  an  increase  in  the  esteem 
of  their  members,  would  be  a  more  effective 
military  force.  The  Gates  Commission  and 
others  have  agreed  that  an  all-volunteer 
force  win  be  more  effective  than  one  mixed 
with  conscripts.  What  remains  to  be  decided 
is  whether  or  not  a  standby  draft  system  is 
necessary  and  desirable  for  the  defense  needs 
of  the  nation. 

C.  A  Standby  Draft  is  Unnecessary  for  De- 
fense and  a  Needless  Expense: 

Those  who  favor  a  continuance  of  the 
Military  Selective  Act  argue  that  even  with 
an  all-volunteer  force  the  nation  should  be 
prepared  for  any  manpower  contingency. 
They  claim  that  by  continuing  to  register 
and  classify  young  men  as  eligible  for  serv- 
ice, the  Armed  Forces  can  be  rapidly  expand- 
ed to  meet  the  emergency  of  Invasion  or  full- 
scale  war.  Having  the  draft  on  standby, 
they  assert,  provides  "flexibility"  and  a  nec- 
essary Insurance  policy. 

First,  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  "flexi- 
bility" offered  by  the  draft,  or  by  the  re- 
sumption of  the  power  to  induct  through  a 
simple  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  ts  the 
kind  of  flexibility  that  can  and  has  led  to 
escalation  of  minor  engagements  Into  actual 
war  without  adequate  Congressional  debate 
or  consensus  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  this 
age  of  sophisticated  photoreconnalssance  by 
satellite,  not  to  mention  tra^tlonal  intelli- 
gence gathering  techniques,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  nation  to  mobilize  undetected  for 
the  kind  of  full-scale  war  that  would  re- 
quire a  massive  Increase  In  the  numbers  of 
this  country's  Armed  Forces. 

Just  as  Importantly,  one  must  ask  If  It  can 
be  believed — after  all  of  the  pay  raises,  after 
all  of  the  recruitment  and  special  bonuses, 
after  all  of  the  Improvements  In  military 
life — that  the  United  States  does  not  now 
have  a  sufficiently  flexible  aind  strong  defense 
capability  to  meet  any  realistic  threat.  Have 
the  taxpayers  been  deluded?  Are  their  hstfd- 
earned  dollars  going  to  maintain  Armed 
Forces  that  are  Inadequate  to  defend  the 
country?  We  need  not  remind  anyone  that 
the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  coming  Fiscal  Year  is  in  excess  of  880 
bUlion.  What  are  those  dollars,  those  missiles 
and  submarines,  and  bombers  and  2.3  million 
active  duty  forces  and  nearly  three  million 
Reservists  for? 

Surely  no  one  would  contend  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  not  provided  adequate 
defense  for  all  but  the  most  dire  contin- 
gencies. The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  told  the 
public  repeatedly  that  the  Reserve  forces  will 
be  used  as  the  flrst  line  of  defense  after  our 
formidable  active  forces. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  draft  system  retards  Improvement 
and  reform  of  the  active  services.  The  same 
holds  true  of  the  nation's  Reserve  forces.  If 
they  are  to  be  truly  combat-ready  and  effec- 
tive as  the  flrst  line  of  defense  after  active 
forces.  Reserve  forces  must  also  be  Improved, 
strengthn  levels  met,  readiness  maintained. 

The  Reserve  forces  have  already  made 
significant  advances  in  meeting  these  goals, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
draft  should  be  available  to  help  Induce  Re- 


serve participation  should  it  fall,  or,  as  some 
have  hinted,  to  actually  draft  men  directly 
into  the  Reserves.  Inducting  men  Into  the 
active  service  to  Induce  Reserve  participation 
is  not  the  way  to  increase  effectiveness. 
Either  Reserve  participation  Is  sufficiently 
attractive  to  young  Americans  or  li  is  not. 
Maintaining  a  large  Reser\'e  of  draft-induced 
"volunteers"  has  been,  and  will  always  prove 
to  be,  merely  the  Illusion  of  security. 

Drafting  directly  into  the  Reserves  would 
present  similar  problems  of  providmg  only 
unmotivated  and  unwilling  servicemen,  but 
It  would  add  even  more  severe  difficulties  In 
trying  to  achieve  equity.  To  illustrate  the 
problem  quickly,  suppose  Reserve  units  in 
New  York  are  lull,  but  those  in  California  are 
below  strength.  Since  Reservists  are  part- 
time  citizen-soldiers  who  serve  In  units  near 
their  homes,  shall  Californians  be  subject  to 
draft  while  New  Yorkers  are  not?  This  is  lack 
of  equal  protection  of  the  law  with  a  venge- 
ance. 

The  only  possible  Justification,  then,  for 
maintaining  a  standby  draft  is  to  provide  ad- 
ditional manpower  should  the  active  and  Re- 
serve forces  together  prove  insufficient. 

This  argument,  a  sort  of  defense  insur- 
ance policy,  seems  extremely  reasonable  and 
responsible  at  flrst  glance.  On  closer  exam- 
ination, however,  it  becomes  clear  that  at  a 
minimum  it  takes  fovir  to  six  months  to 
process,  train,  and  equip  a  draftee  for  com- 
bat. Indeed,  the  Selective  Service  Law  for- 
bids sending  any  draftee  into  combat  before 
he  has  received  at  least  four  months  train- 
ing. The  services  themselves  have  further 
requirements  for  i>erformlng  with  weapons, 
etc.  How,  then,  can  a  standby  draft  be  Jus- 
tified for  emergency  uses? 

Similarly,  it  takes  an  even  longer  time  to 
Increase  training,  support,  and  logistics  fa- 
cilities to  handle  a  vast  expansion  in  the 
size  of  the  Armed  Forces.  There  is  no  way 
to  instantly  procure  and  place  additional 
millions  of  soldiers  Into  combat.  Only  forces 
at  hand  can  be  relied  upon  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. And,  as  In  previous  wars,  upon  the 
outbreak  of  serious  hostilities  that  truly 
threaten  the  national  security,  large  num- 
bers of  volunteers  can  be  depended  upon. 
As  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  pointed  out  In  In- 
troducing S.J.  Res.  54  to  repeal  the  draft: 

"I  cannot  see  any  way  in  which  this  [a 
standby  draft]  will  help  our  defenses.  .  .  . 
In  the  remote  chance  that  the  nation  de- 
cides a  draft  is  needed  some  time  In  the 
future  we  can  certainly  set  up  a  conscrip- 
tion system,  register  men,  give  physical  ex- 
aminations, train  and  transport  them  in 
virtually  the  same  time  as  It  would  take  if 
we  continued  limited  registration.  We  were 
able  to  do  so  In  1917.  Surely  now.  with  our 
advanced  technology,  we  could  do  so  Just  as 
easily." 

The  maintenance  of  any  draft  apparatus 
Is  not  Insurance  against  aggression.  Indeed, 
the  present  proposals  for  a  standby  draft 
do  not  include  provisions  for  physical  ex- 
amination of  registrants.  Thus,  even  if 
draftees  could  go  miraculously  from  the 
reception  station  to  the  front  lines,  their 
dassiflcatlons  would  be  hopelssly  inade- 
quate and  outdated.  Why  must  we  continue 
to  register  and  classify  young  men,  when 
even  if  inductions  were  to  be  relnstltuted 
In  the  future,  new  classifications  and  new 
examinations  would  be  required? 

The  maintenance  of  a  standby  draft  sys- 
tem not  only  does  nothing  to  provide  for 
the  nation's  emergency  defense  needs,  but 
It  also  requires  needless  ongoing  expense  and 
bureaucratic  waste.  The  immediate  and  ap- 
parent costs  are  listed  in  the  $55,000,000 
provided  for  Selective  Service  In  the  current 
Administration  budget  request.  This  budge- 
tary cost  does  not  include,  however,  such 
additional  costs  as  $15  million  for  rental  of 
facilities,  later  retirement  and  other  bene- 
fits for  Selective  Service  personnel.  Nor  does 
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It  count  the  tremendous  costs  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  by  the  FBI,  prosecution  by 
U.S.  Attorneys,  or  the  cost  of  litigation,  pro- 
bation oflBcers,  and  confinement  of  viola- 
tors. Regardless  of  the  level  of  Inductions, 
there  have  always  been  Individuals  who, 
either  out  of  de«ply  held  conviction,  out  of 
Ignorance,  or  out  of  simple  evasion,  fall  to 
register  with  the  Selective  Service  System,  or 
to  meet  with  other  requirements  of  the 
law. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  give  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  true  costs  involved,  but  at  a 
conservative  minimum,  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  would  be  required  to  maintain 
such  a  system  and  compliance  with  It  at  a 
time  when  there  is  no  need  for  inductions. 
These  millions  will  be  spent  at  a  time  when 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people 
are  deeply  concerned  with  holding  down 
spending,  halting  ruinous  Inflation,  and 
meeting  other  pressing  needs  In  our  society. 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  given  such  pressing 
needs,  the  Congress  can  easily  agree  to 
squander  millions  In  the  name  of  providing 
an  Immediate  Influx  of  draftees  into  the 
Armed  Forces  for  combat  In  an  emergency, 
when  such  a  feat  Is  literally  Impossible. 

An  end  to  the  entire  draft  system  would 
result  In  additional  savings  and  social  bene- 
fits even  more  difficult  to  measure,  but  just 
as  real.  In  the  area  of  crime  prevention 
alone,  for  instance,  vast  resources  would 
be  released  to  fight  more  serious  and  more 
violent  crimes  than  draft  evasion.  Repre- 
sentative William  Stelger  has  written: 

"In  FY  72,  for  example,  when  only  25.000 
men  were  actually  drafted  Into  the  Armed 
Forces,  Justice  Department  and  U.S.  Attor- 
neys handled  10,444  draft  cases — fully 
11.81'"  of  their  entire  criminal  case  load! 
During  the  same  period,  the  FBI  Investi- 
gated 17.353  draft  cases  and  26,491  deser- 
tions— 15'^  of  their  criminal  Investigations 
and  a  startling  --^  of  their  total  apprehen- 
sions!" 

Other  areas  of  social  savings  would  in- 
clude the  return  of  persons  who  are  now 
engaged  In  various  draft  matters — counsel- 
ing. Selective  Service  law,  draft  repeal — to 
other  pursuits;  a  general  rise  in  respect 
for  law  and  a  lessening  of  alienation  amongst 
youth;  and  a  rise  in  self-esteem  and  pro- 
fessionalism, in  the  best  sense.  In  the  na- 
tions Armed  Forces. 

IV.  CONCLUSIO^f 

A  few  final  words  need  to  be  said  about 
an  all-volunteer  force.  Throughout  CY  1972, 
only  50.000  men  were  Inducted.  Since  then, 
no  one  has  been.  The  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  announced  that  "use  of  In- 
ductions has  ended."  Secretary  Richardson 
has  announced  that  the  Administration  will 
not  request  a  renewal  of  the  Induction  au- 
thority. In  short,  a  volunteer  army  Is  at 
hand 

And  yet,  none  of  the  fears  of  critics  of  a 
volunteer  force  has  been  even  vaguely  real- 
ized. We  do  not  have  an  Armed  Forces  that 
Is  mainly  Black  and  mainly  poor.  Civilian 
Influence  in  and  over  the  military  has  not 
weakened,  and  the  costs  have  not  been  ex- 
cessive. These  fears,  perhaps  once  legitimate 
when  a  volunteer  force  was  flrst  proposed  so 
long  ago,  are  no  longer  valid.  We  hope  that 
those  who  have  opposed  an  end  to  conscrip- 
tion, to  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
win  Icok  candidly  at  the  facts  and  give 
credit  where  it  is  due.  We  are  sure  that  they 
will  recognize  that  at  long  last  we  can  do 
away  with  the  draft  In  all  its  aspects. 

No  one  has  ever  loved  the  draft.  It  has 
always  been  reluctantly  Justified  as  an  oner- 
ous necessity.  Now  that  that  necessity  Is 
no  longer  evident,  let  us  all  Join  together  to 
restore  the  full  range  of  Individual  free- 
doms  to   our  citizens. 

As  President  Nixon  has  stated,  "With  an 
end  to  the  draft,  we  will  demonstrate  to  the 


world  the  responsiveness  of  our  system  of 
government,  and  we  will  also  demonstrate 
our  continuing  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ple of  insuring  the  individual  the  greatest 
possible  freedom." 

Certainly  no  demonstration  could  be  clear- 
er to  the  world  and  to  our  young  people  than 
complete  repeal  of  the  Military  Selective  Ser- 
vice Act.  Surely,  If  we  intend  a  generation 
of  peace,  and  If  we  do  not  intend  to  draft 
our  young  men,  there  is  no  further  need  to 
compel  them  to  register,  carry  Identity  cards, 
and  report  regularly  to  the  government  vital 
Information  about  their  personal  lives — all 
at  the  risk  of  five  years'  Imprisonment  and 
$10,000  fine  for  failure  to  do  so. 

Americans  of  all  walks  of  life  and  of  all 
political  persuasions  wish  to  restore  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  responsibility.  Most  now 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  words  of  the  late 
Sen.  Robert  A.  Taf t : 

"Military  conscription  Is  far  more  typical 
of  totalitarian  nations  than  of  democratic 
nations.  It  Is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  individual  liberty,  which  have  al- 
ways been  considered  part  of  American  de- 
mocracy." 

We  believe  that  Americans  will  welcome  a 
return  to  a  society  totally  free  from  the  bur- 
dens of  a  system  of  conscription.  We  believe 
they  will  applaud  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  as  a  wise, 
generous,  and  responsible  action. 

So  we  conclude  as  we  began.  Every  con- 
ceivable question  has  been  answered,  every 
condition  has  been  met.  The  burden  of  proof 
has  shifted  to  those  who  would  spend  $55,- 
000.000  and  more,  subject  our  young  men  to 
needless  government  control  and  senseless 
prosecution;  who  believe  that  this  nation 
cannot  maintain  a  strong  defense  except  by 
compulsion:  and  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  our  military  cannot  be  controled  by 
the  President,  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  but  only  by  the  presence  of  a 
few  thousands  of  men  in  the  lowest  enlisted 
ranks  forced  to  be  in  the  military  against 
their  wills. 

We  submit  that  proof  of  any  need  to  main- 
tain the  Selective  Service  System  Is  not  avail- 
able. We  urge  complete  repeal  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act,  Careful  examination  of 
the  facts,  not  to  mention  the  nation's  historic 
and  legitimate  distrust  of  conscription  and 
undue  Executive  and  military  power,  de- 
mands no  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  is  yielded  back.  The  Dill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
<  Mr.  Abourezk  < .  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen',  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolh;a  (Mr.  Ervin>,  the  Sena- 


tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (I^.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vothig,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)    would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr,  Fong),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 73 

Allen 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Baker 

Fulbright 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Moss 

Bayh 

Gximey 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Bible 

Haskell 

Pack  wood 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Helms 

PeU 

Byrd, 

Hollings 

Percy 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Case 

Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Scott,  Va. 

Church 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Cook 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Dole 

Mathiafi 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dominlck 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Eagleton 
Eastland 

Mclntyre 
Metcalf 

NATS— 1 

Proxmlre 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Abourezk 

Fong 

Roth 

A.keQ 

Goldwater 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Sparkman 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Biden 

Javits 

Symington 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Weicker 

Cotton 

McClure 

Williams 

Ervin 

McGee 

to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  8825)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hughes)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Case, 
and  Mr.  Fong  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  The  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  first  nomination. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  E.  Hampton,  of  Marj'land, 
to  be  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner  for 
the  tenn  of  6  years  expiring  March 
1,  1979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Hugh  Crimmins,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Brazil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARM- 
AMENT AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations are  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr'^'^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  go  over. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sheldon  B.  Lubar,  of  Wisconsin, 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  George  A.  LeMaistre,  of  Ala- 
bama, to  be  a  member  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration for  a  term  of  6  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alberto  Paustino  Trevino,  Jr.,  of 
California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mitchell  Kobelinski,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  any  previous  nominations 
which  have  been  confirmed,  but  as  to 
which  he  has  not  been  notified,  and 
that  he  also  be  notified  of  the  nomina- 
tions confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  another  nomination  at 
the  desk  which  has  been  cleared. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  O.  Sethness.  of  New  York, 
to  be  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume   the    consideration    of    legislative 
'  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  CERTAIN  BILLS   ON 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos,  258,  265,  and  267. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION  IN  NON- 
CONTIGUOUS STATES  AND  TER- 
RITORIES 

The  bill  (S.  902)  to  amend  section  607 
(k)(8)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  of 
1936,  as  amended  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guish Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson >  in  support  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Macntson 

The  passage  of  S.  902  will  clarify  the  def- 
inition of  noncontiguous  trade  in  section 
607 (k)  (8)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
to  allow  vessels  built  with  funds  deposited  In 
(Capital  construction  accounts  by  eligible 
vessel  operators  to  engage  in  trade  within 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  or  any  one  of  the  Insular 
territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  vessels  operating  in  a  trade  between 
Seattle  and  Anchorage  may  also  call  at  any 
other  port  within  the  State  of  Alaska,  to 
either  discharge  or  take  on  cargo. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  In- 
cluded Intra-Hawaiian  trade  within  the  def- 
inition of  noncontiguous  trade,  but  failed  to 
include  Intra-Alaska,  or  trade  within  points 
m  U.S.   territories  and  possessions. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the 
situation  in  Alaska  under  the  present  defi- 
nition. A  few  carriers — mostly  tug  and  barge 
operators — serve  the  offshore  domestic  trade 
between  the  contiguous  48  States  and  Alaska. 
In  the  course  of  a  coverage  between  Seattle 
and  Anchorage,  cargo  may  be  carried  to  a 
number  of  Alaskan  ports.  In  serving  these 
ports,  incidental  cargoes  may  also  be  car- 
ried from  one  Alaska  port  to  another  Alaska 
port.  From  the  carrier's  point  of  view,  the 
carriage  of  these  Incidental  intrastate  car- 
goes represents  the  most  efficient  use  of  Its 
equipment.  Although  these  cargoes  are  minor 
in  volume  compared  to  tlie  major  inter- 
state trade,  they  are  also  very  important  to 
Alaska  shippers  since  there  is  no  regular 
privately  owned  service  operating  solely 
between  ports  in  Alaska.  Tlie  interstate 
movement  Is  clearly  within  the  scope  of 
section  607{k)(8),  but  the  incidental  Intra- 
state movement  is  arguably  outside  the  pres- 
ent definition  of  "noncontiguous  trade." 

If  this  Intrastate  movement  Is  not  con- 
sidered "noncontiguous  trade,"  a  carrier 
could  not  In  good  faitn  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  construction 
of  vessels  which  would  be  regularly  used  in 
such  a  trade,  however  incidental  the  Intra- 
state movement  may  be. 

Without  the  benefit  of  this  legislation, 
such  carriers  could  be  forced  to  abandon 
their  Intrastate  service  when  vessels  built 
with  capital  construction  funds  engage  In 
Interstate  voyages  to  Alaska.  The  abandon- 
ment of  this  service  would  fall  particularly 
hard  on  the  small  scattered  communities 
which  dot  the  Alaska  coastal  areas.  The 
Intrastate     shippers    dependent     on    water 
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transportation  would  obviously  be  Injured, 
especially  when  the  present  fleets  are  totally 
replaced  with  vessels  built  with  capital  con- 
struction funds.  The  residents  of  the  many 
towns  and  villages  would  find  themselves 
with  no  Intrastate  water  transportation  serv- 
ice at  all,  since  water  transportation  Is  the 
only  economically  and  physically  feasible 
method  of  moving  large  quantities  of  goods 
to  and  from  much  of  Alaska.  Since  the  car- 
riers would  suffer  an  Irreplaceable  loss  of 
freight  from  this  movement,  the  Interstate 
shipper  might  have  to  pay  Increased  rates  In 
order  to  offset  the  loss  of  Intrastate  revenue. 
The  bill  would  relieve  the  carrier  from  having 
to  choose  between  the  benefits  of  the  1970 
Act  and  the  efficient  use  of  its  equipment. 

Specific  Inclusion  of  Intra-Alaska,  intra- 
Puerto  Rico.  Intra-Guam,  and  so  forth,  trade 
within  capital  construction  fund  provisions 
Is  entirely  consistent  with  the  recognition  In 
the  1970  Act  that  Hawaii's  dependence  on 
ocean  shipping.  Including  Intrastate  voy- 
ages dictated  that  Hawaiian  carriers,  ship- 
pers, and  consumers  should  benefit  from  the 
construction  of  water  transport  equipment 
with  tax-deferred  capital  construction  funds. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  blU 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
607(k)  (8)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1177(k)(8)),  Is 
amended  by  striking  that  entire  portion  of 
section  607(k)(8)  which  follows  the  lower 
case  roman  numeral  "(11)",  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "trade  from  any  point  In  Alaska, 
Haw&ll,  Puerto  Rico,  and  such  territories  and 
possessions  to  any  other  point  In  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  such  territories  and 
possessions." 


INCREASED  LIMITATION  ON  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  FOR 
PROCUREMENT  OF  CONSULTANTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  134)  increasing 
the  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  the  procurement  of  consultants  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  5  of  S.  Res.  46. 
Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
26,  1973,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10.- 
000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof   •$25,000". 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
38)  favoring  the  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  In  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204;  8  U.S.C.  1251)  : 

A-3549268,  Qreklek,  William. 

A-9702536,  Ting.  Ah  Sing. 

A-2672062,  Turansky,  Yankel  Benjamin. 

A-10490452.  Chiang.  Yee-Chee. 

A-5170996,  Maslp.  Joseph  Antonio. 

A12653501,  Yee,  Wing. 

A-lie73403,  Baklerowska,  Kazlmlera. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rest  of  the 
calendar  be  called  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  calen- 
dar beginning  with  No.  268. 


KAMAL  ANTOINE  CHALABY 

The  bill  (S.  245)  for  the  relief  of  Kamal 
Antoine  Chalaby  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
periods  of  time  Kamal  Antoine  Chalaby  has 
resided  In  the  United  States  since  his  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1962,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence  re- 
quirements of  section  316  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 


SUNG  WAN  KIM 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  298)  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Wan 
Kim  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  aji 
amendment  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "February  1966"  and  Insert 
"February  5,  1966";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Sung  Wan  Kim  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  February  5,  1966. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


WILHELM  J.  R.  MALY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  ( S.  507 1  for  the  relief  of  Wilhelm  J.  R. 
Maly  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'  with  an 
amendment  in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"time",  strike  out  "Mr.  Wilhelm  J.  R. 
Maly  and  insert  "Wilhelm  J.  R.  Maly"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  the 
periods  of  time  Wilhelm  J.  R.  Maly  has 
resided  In  the  United  States  since  his  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  on  Oc- 
tober 6.  1966.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wfis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DR.  TANIOS  (TONY)  J.  MATUF 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  748)  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Tanlos  'Tony>  J.  Ma'luf  which  had  beea 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  in  line  6. 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "June  of 


1968"  and  insert  "June  27,  1968";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Tanloa  (Tony)  J.  Ma'luf  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  27,  1968. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ERNESTO  ESPINO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  428)  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto  Es- 
pino  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
( 1 )  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Ernest  Edward  Scofield  (Ernesto 
Esplno)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  son  of  Mr.  Raymond 
V.  Scofleld,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  or  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Edward 
Scofield  (Ernesto  Espino) ." 


JANET  LEE  DAVIS  BRACE  AND 
SCOTT  WILLIAM  BRACE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  489)  for  the  relief  of  Janet  Lee 
Davis  Brace  and  her  son  Scott  William 
Brace  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments in  line  6,  after  the  word  "resided", 
insert  "and  to  have  been  physically  pres- 
ent"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  section  301(a)(7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Janet  Lee 
Davis  Brace,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  considered  to  have  resided  and  to 
have  been  physically  present  In  the  United 
States  for  five  years  after  attaining  the  age 
of  fourteen  years. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janet  Lee  Davis 
Brace." 


JOZEFA  SOKOLOWSKI  DOMANSKI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  816)  for  the  relief  of  Jozefa 
Sokolowski  Domanski  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Jozefa 
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Sokolowska  Domanski  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
203(a)  (2)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of 
section  204  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable in  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jozefa  Soko- 
lowska Domanski." 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

The  bill  (S.  1989)  to  amend  section 
225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
with  respect  to  certain  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  salaries;  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


pr<x:edures  for  calling  con- 
stitutional CONVENTIONS 

The  bill  (S.  1272)  to  provide  proce- 
dures for  calling  constitutional  conven- 
tions for  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  ap- 
plication of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  pursuant  to  article 
V  of  the  Constitution  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


AUTHORIZING  SUPPLEMENTAL  EX- 
PENDITURES. COMMITTEE  ON 
THE   JUDICIARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  133  >  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  an  in- 
quiry and  investigation  relating  to  pat- 
ents, trademarks,  and  copyrights  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  56,  Ninety-third 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  27,  1973,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2,  strike  out  "$4,067,600" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "84,093,600". 

(2)  In  section  13.  strike  out  "$143,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$169,000". 


OCEAN   POLICY   STATEMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  82)  endorsing 
the  objectives  of  the  President's  ocean 
policy  statement  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  passed  over. 


FEDERAL    RAILROAD    SAFETY    AU- 
THORIZATION ACT   OF   1973 

The  bill  ( S.  2120)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  re- 
lated acts  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
RaUroad  Safety  Authorization  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  212  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  441)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $19,440,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  1762)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $1,200,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1974.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  unobjected  to 
items  on  the  legislative  calendar  for  the 
time  being. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berrj-,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7445)  to  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  to  extend 
the  act  for  2  years;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  UUman.  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
Mr.  Schneebeli.  Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FRANK  E. 
BATTAGLIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  express  my 
regret  at  the  retirement  of  Frank  E. 
Battaglia.  the  dean  of  the  Official  Re- 
porters of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Battaglia  came  to  the  House  in 
my  second  year  over  there,  I  believe,  in 
1944. 

He  has  been  an  excellent  official  of 
the  Congress.  His  work  is  outstanding. 
He  is  one  of  the  truly  great  reporters 
with  whom  I  have  had  any  contact — a 
man  who  has  dignity,  understanding, 
and  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  man  who 
excels  in  perfection  so  far  as  his  work 
is  concerned. 

I  know  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  miss  him.  but  I,  too.  will  miss 
him,  because  of  the  many  contributions 
and  the  outstanding  service  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Congress  and  in  the 
Congress  over  the  past  30  years. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  a  time  limitation  on  state- 
ments therein  of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarj-,  with  amendments: 

S.  782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-298). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging  (Rept  No. 
93-299). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  execution  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Charles  O.  Sethness.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  Executive  Dlrect-or  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstnictlon  and  Development. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  dulv  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  2121.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  program  to  pro- 
vide road  systems  within  Indian  reservations 
or  provide  access  to  an  Indian  reservation  or 
Indian  trust  lands  or  restricted  trust  lands, 
for  health,  education,  and  the  development 
of  Industry.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  2122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  develop- 
ing Institutions.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2123.  A  bill  to  increa.<;e  the  rates  of  duty 
on   prepared    and   preserved    pineapple   and 
concentrated  pineapple  juice  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  212L  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  road  systems  within 
Indian  reservations  or  provide  access  to 
an  Indian  reservation  or  Indian  trust 
lands  or  restricted  trust  lands,  for  health, 
education,  and  the  development  of 
Industry. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  will  begin 
a  program  which  is  long  overdue:  an  ac- 
celerated road  program  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

It  is  fashionable  today  to  plan  pro- 
grams which  will  help  solve  the  economic 
or  social  problems  of  American  Indians. 
Often  these  plans  are  grandiose  and  ex- 
pensive, and  result  in  very  little  real  value 
to  the  Indian  peoples. 

However,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  a  very  simple  solution  to  a  long- 
standing problem,  and  one  on  which 
there  cannot  be  much  controversy.  This 
legislation  will  improve  the  transporta- 
tion systems  on  Indian  lands,  which  Is  an 
essential  first  ingredient  for  many  other 
developmental  programs. 

Especially  in  the  West,  where  the  large 
size  of  many  reservations  keeps  the  In- 
dian peoples  isolated,  the  construction  of 
a  modem  road  system  wiU  put  job  oppor- 
timitles,  medical  and  social  services, 
school  programs  and  other  needed  serv- 
ices within  reach  of  Indians  who  have 
had  to  live  every  day  with  the  Incon- 
venience, frustration  and  danger  of  that 
isolation. 

My  legislation  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $75  million  this  fiscal  year 
and  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
This  is  extremely  low  in  cost  when  related 
to  the  economic  benefits  which  will  result. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to 
developing  institutions.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  correct  an 
inequity  in  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  with  respect  to  allocation  of 
funds  imder  title  III — strengthening 
development  institutions  and  new 
thrust  programs. 

The  committee  has  approved  in- 
creases in  the  moneys  for  these  programs 
this  year  in  order  to  provide  the  needed 
seed  money  assistance  to  developing  col- 
leges and  junior  colleges  which  serve 
substantial  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
and  minority  students. 

One  of  the  minority  groups  most  se- 
verely handicapped  in  the  past  has  been 
that  of  Spanish-speaking  students. 
These  students  are  only  now  begiruiing 
to  enter  colleges  in  numbers  approach- 
ing their  percentage  in  the  population. 
The  educational  handicaps  of  this  par- 
ticular minority  have  historicaUy  been 
the  result  of  language  barriers,  eco- 
nomic factors,  and  geographic  and 
population  dispersion  factors.  This  has 


been  especially  a  problem  for  the  South- 
west and  my  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Today,  however,  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  Spanish-speaking  students  en- 
rolling In  new  and  viable  community 
and  junior  colleges  with  programs  aimed 
at  preparing  them  for  careers  and 
professional  opportunities.  It  Is  encour- 
aging to  me  to  see  this  increase  In  stu- 
dents who  want  to  continue  their  edu- 
cations. There  l.s  also  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  new  colleges  with  innovative 
programs  aimed  at  helping  minority 
students.  That  process  must  be  en- 
couraged to  continue.  According  to  a  re- 
cent Carnegie  Commission  report,  4.8 
million  students  will  be  enrolled  In  jun- 
ior colleges  by  1980.  This  will  require  the 
creation  of  280  campuse.<;.  Hopefully 
many  of  these  new  colleges  are  even 
now  In  the  process  of  developing  and 
planning  to  focus  on  effective  educa- 
tional programs  for  minority  and  disad- 
vantaged students.  In  the  Southwest  35 
percent  of  the  students  entering  junior 
colleges  today  are  Spanish-speaking 
minority  students. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  us  to 
encourage  the  creation  of  new  schools 
and  new  programs  to  help  those  students 
find  their  best  potential. 

The  legislation  my  bill  attempts  to 
correct  has  created  an  unequal  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  provided  to  encourage 
developing  institutions,  however.  As  now 
written  this  legislation  requires  5  years 
In  operation  before  a  college  is  eligible 
for  consideration.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's rapidly  moving  education  climate 
that  limitation  Is  unrealistic  and  unnec- 
essarily restrictive.  Without  lowering  this 
restriction  the  program  would  continue 
to  further  strengthen  those  institutions 
which  have  received  title  III  moneys  in 
the  past,  and  would  be  forced  to  ne- 
glect new  community  colleges  and  junior 
colleges  as  they  develop  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  need  is  greatest  and 
the  growth  Is  most  rapid.  By  reducing 
the  years  in  operation  requirement  from 
5  to  3  we  will  be  able  to  provide  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  to  the  many 
new  colleges  in  areas  where  educational 
facilities  have  not  been  available  in  the 
past. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  this 
bill  so  that  we  may  more  effectively  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  and 
flexible  education  programs  and  more 
equitably  serve  the  education  needs  of 
all  minorities,  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2122 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
302(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  Is  sunended  by  striking  out  "five"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "three". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2123.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
duty  on  prepared  and  preserved  pine- 
apple and  concentrated  pineapple  juice. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  which  would  raise  the 


tariff  rates  on  pineapple  to  that  com- 
parable to  its  chief  competitors — pears, 
peaches,  and  fruitcup. 

The  heritage  of  the  pineapple  industry 
is  truly  a  rich  one  and  is  consistently  in- 
tertwined throughout  that  of  the  growth 
of  my  State  for  the  past  70  years.  Pine- 
apple is  the  second  most  important  agri- 
cultural product  produced  In  Hawaii.  In 
1972,  it  accounted  for  about  a  third  of 
the  income  generated  by  Hawaiian  agri- 
cultui-e. 

However,  pineapple  has  fallen  on  bad 
times.  The  number  of  firms  producing 
canned  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice  has 
declined  by  half  since  1955  and  within 
the  past  year,  three  of  the  four  remain- 
ing companies  have  announced,  by  suc- 
cessive independent  actions,  closing  and 
cutbacks  that  will  reduce  Hawaii's  pine- 
apple production  by  one-third  within  the 
next  3  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  recent  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission's  report  on  the  pineapple  in- 
dustry indicates  that  "the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  the  duty — incidence  of  pro- 
tection— was  83-percent  less  in  1972  than 
In  1931."  It  should  be  further  noted  that 
foreign  imports  account  for  approxi- 
mately 36  to  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  con- 
sumption of  pineapple. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hawaii  pineapple 
Industry  and  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  can- 
not afford  to  have  such  a  state  of  affairs 
continue.  We  depend  heavily  upon  pine- 
apple for  both  food  and  jobs,  we  feel  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  tariff  for  pineapple  be 
set  at  a  rate  similar  to  that  for  other 
comparable  fruit  crops.  Adoption  of  the 
legislation  which  I  introduce  today  will 
achieve  a  measure  of  equity  and  relief  for 
the  people  of  my  State  engaged  in  this 
most  vital  industry. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    557 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  557,  to  pro- 
vide that  United  States  Flag  Day  shall 
be  a  legal  public  holiday. 

S.    775 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  775,  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  on 
Aging. 

S.    1415 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1415,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
assist  in  the  financing  of  small  business 
concerns  which  are  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  certain  social  or  economic  con- 
siderations not  generally  applicable  to 
other  business  enterprises. 

B.    1688 

Ac  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1688,  to 
protect  the  civilian  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
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rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  gov- 
ernmental invasions  of  their  privacy. 

S.    1971 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1971,  to  increase  certain  penalties  for 
offenses  involving  the  urUawful  distribu- 
tion of  certain  narcotic  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
39-^UBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OVER- 
TON, TEX. 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  extend  the  greetings  and 
congratulations  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  Overton, 
Tex.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
and  observance  by  that  city  of  its  centen- 
nial anniversary. 

Beginning  this  year,  Overton,  Tex., 
launches  into  its  second  century  on  a 
note  I  feel  is  particularly  appropriate.  It 
has  chosen  for  its  theme  "100  More  Years 
of  Progress"  which  provides  a  particular- 
ly accurate  reflection  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  city  since  its  founding  In 
1873,  when  a  small  township  sprang  up 
in  Rusk  County. 

Engineers  for  the  International  and 
Great  Northern  Railroad — now  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific — laid  out  this  small  town- 
ship in  1872,  and  when  the  first  tracks 
were  laid,  business  firms  in  a  neighboring 
settlement  joined  the  new  community's 
residents  in  building  the  city  which  was 
named  In  honor  of  a  pioneer  doctor. 
Prank  Overton. 

Immediately,  the  city  began  its  indus- 
trial development,  as  well  as  buUding 
churches,  homes  and  schools,  including 
Hubbard  College  which  boarded  students 
from  a  wide  area. 

Cotton  was  the  basic  Industry  in  those 
early  days  of  Overton's  development, 
with  a  huge  cotton  compress  and  numer- 
ous cotton  gins  located  in  the  area.  Later, 
a  general  diversification  of  crops  was 
made  by  farmers  in  the  area,  as  they 
began  growing  peanuts,  potatoes,  peas, 
and  ribbon  cane.  Livestock  production 
also  received  more  attention,  and  the 
lumber  industry  began  to  boom.  The 
city  of  Overton  became  more  and  more 
important  as  a  shipping  point  for  indus- 
trial products. 

In  1931,  a  number  of  Overton  citizens 
combined  their  financial  resources  in  a 
search  for  oil  in  southern  Rusk  County. 
After  4  years  of  dry  holes,  the  crew  finally 
struck  gold  in  what  proved  to  be  the 
largest  oil  pool  in  the  world.  This  oil 
boom  of  the  1930's  brought  prosperity 
to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  businessmen 
throughout  the  area,  and  resulted  In 
fine  school  systems,  churches,  road  sys- 
tems and  medical  facilities. 

Through  grants  from  the  Bruce  Mc- 
Millan, Jr.  Foundation,  the  Texas  A  &  M 
University  Agricultural  Research  and  Ex- 
tension Center  was  established  in  Over- 
ton and  the  1970's  opened  a  new  era  of 
residential  building  and  business  ex- 
pansion. 


Today,  Overton,  Tex.,  sets  an  example 
in  the  State  of  Texas  of  civic-minded 
concern  and  cooperation  among  its 
citizens.  Through  donations  of  money, 
time,  labor,  and  materials,  countless 
community  projects  have  been  developed 
and  paid  for  as  they  were  completed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Overton.  Tex.  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and,  today,  in\1te  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  ex- 
tending congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  the  citizens  of  Overton  as  they  cele- 
brate their  100th  anniversary  this  year. 
Official  celebrations  are  scheduled  dur- 
ing the  week  of  August  4  through  August 
1 1 ,  and  I  know  my  colleagues  would  want 
to  join  me  in  expressing  our  recognition 
of  the  contributions  of  that  city  to  both 
the  State  of  Texas  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  39 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  extends  Its  greetings 
and  congratulations  to  the  City  of  Overton, 
Texas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  observance  and 
celebration  by  that  City  of  Overton  of  its 
one  Hundredth  anniversary,  and  expresses 
Its  recognition  of  the  contributions  of  the 
City  of  Overton  to  the  State  of  Texas  and  to 
the  nation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  136— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  BROADCASTING  AND 
TELECASTING  OF  SENATE  PRO- 
CEEDINGS 

(.Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

THE  SENATE  AND  THE  ELECTRONIC  MEDIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  today  submitting  a  resolution 
that  would  authorize  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
study  the  possibility  of  televising  and 
broadcasting  sessions  of  the  Senate. 

Such  activities  are  currently  prohibted 
under  the  blanket  interpretation  of  Rule 
4  of  the  Rules  for  Regulation  of  the  Sen- 
ate Wing  of  the  U.S.  Capitol — section  83 
in  the  Senate  Manual — which  prohibits 
the  taking  of  pictures  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

Discussions  of  whether  to  allow  the 
electronic  media  into  the  Chambers  of 
the  Senate  and  House  date  back  to  at 
least  1923.  when  President  Cahin  Cool- 
idge's  December  4  address  to  the  opening 
of  Congress  was  broadcast  live.  His  state 
of  the  Union  message  2  days  later  became 
the  second  broadcast  to  originate  from 
Congress. 

The  debate  began  In  earnest,  however, 
in  the  years  just  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  Prom  1939  through  the  first  half 
of  the  1940's,  the  AFL  and  the  CIO 
spearheaded  unsuccessful  efforts  to  per- 
mit microphones  In  the  Senate  and 
House  Chambers.  And  Jack  H.  Pollack's 
article  entitled  "Shall  We  Broadcast 
Congress,"  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 


ary 17,  1945,  issue  of  Liberty  magazine, 
pointed  out  the  success  that  New  Zea- 
land was  having  with  broadcasts  of  its 
partiamentary  sessions.  Those  broad- 
casts began  in  1937  and  continue  today. 

It  is  noteworthy'  that  although  the  1946 
act  failed  to  allow  radio  and  the  then- 
embrj'onic  television  industry  into  the 
the  hearings  did  have  some  positive  spin- 
off benefits.  In  1947.  the  first  televised 
session  of  a  Senate  hearing  occurred, 
when  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Mar- 
shall told  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  his  plan  to  rebuild  Europe.  And  a 
year  after  that,  a  gallery  for  radio  and 
television  reporters  was  established 
alongside  the  press  gallery  that  has  been 
in  existence  since  1859. 

Ever  since  1950.  when  NBC's  Robert 
McCormlck  conducted  the  first  TV  gal- 
lery interview  with  Senator  William 
Langer  of  North  Dakota,  the  television 
networks  and  independent  stations  have 
staffed  the  important  proceedings  of  the 
Senate — but.  along  with  their  radio  col- 
leagues, TV  newsmen  have  been  barred 
from  using  the  technologj'  of  their  in- 
dustry to  bring  first-hand  reports  of  the 
fioor  debates. 

The  barring  of  radio  and  television 
coverage  of  Congress  has  resulted  in  an 
ironic  situation — one  in  which  millions 
of  Americans  were  able  to  view  the  re- 
turn of  the  POW's.  but  denied  visual  ac- 
cess to  Senate  votes  on  the  Vietnam  war; 
millions  watched  an  American  become 
the  first  man  to  walk  on  the  moon,  but 
were  unable  to  witness  the  Senate  Floor 
debates  that  preceded  funding  for  the 
space  program. 

And  in  this  Congress,  where  a  struggle 
exists  over  spending  authority,  the  Presi- 
dent can  use  telenslon  to  veto  a  bill  in 
full  view  of  the  American  population — 
he  can  take  what  conceivably  could  be  a 
private  act.  and  make  it  public.  The  sub- 
sequent Senate  vote  to  override  or 
sustain  the  veto,  however,  cannot  be  seen 
by  the  general  public— only  by  the  426 
persons  accommodated  by  the  public  gal- 
lery. 

This  is  not  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  arguments  raised  in  the  past  against 
broadcasting  and  televising  Senate  ses- 
sions were  totally  without  validity.  Far 
from  it.  They  were  raised  by  conscien- 
tious lawmakers  and  observers  who 
pointed  out  the  potentially  detrimental 
effects  of  allowing  microphones  and  cam- 
eras in  congressional  chambers. 

These  objections,  which  have  remained 
essentially  the  same  from  the  1940's  to 
today,  center  in  three  main  areas: 

First.  The  equipment  would  interfere 
with  the  normal  legislative  process. 

Second.  The  majority  of  congressional 
sessions  lack  drama,  and  It.  therefore, 
would  be  commercially  Infeasible  for 
stations  to  carry  them. 

Third.  Politicians  would  become 
"hams"  once  the  microphones  were 
opened  and  the  klelg  lights  turned  on. 

What  my  resolution  seeks  to  do.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  allow  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  these  argu- 
ments are  still  valid— if  they  ever  were — 
or  whether  they  have  been  overcome  by 
time. 

Technological  advances,  even  over  the 
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past  decade,  have  been  significant,  mak- 
ing the  equipment  less  cumbersome  and 
bothersome.  And  with  the  advent  of 
cable  television,  the  apparent  perma- 
nence of  public  television,  and  the  grow- 
ing interest  of  citizens  in  the  activities 
of  their  Government,  the  feasibility  of 
such  coverage  might  be  increased. 

As  for  politicians  storming  to  the 
microphones  and  cameras,  there  Is 
evidence  that  such  moves  would  be  ad- 
versely rewarded.  For  example,  the  same 
argument  was  used  by  opponents  of  New 
Zealand  broadcasts  in  1937.  Yet,  in  a  re- 
port 3  years  later  in  the  trade  publication 
Radio  Daily,  Leon  Weaver  wrote: 

windbags  who  took  a  lot  of  time  to  say 
nothing  brilliantly  have  been  defeated,  and 
members  who  fumbled  and  stumbled  but 
who  did  have  something  to  say  have  been 
reelected. 

In  any  event,  I  feel  certain  that  any 
permission  that  might  possibly  be 
granted  to  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustries to  cover  Congress  would  be  ac- 
companied by  strict  guidelines.  To  avoid 
the  possibility  of  media-provoked  theat- 
rics— the  focusing  of  the  cameras  on  the 
vacant  seats  of  the  necessarily  absent 
Senators,  for  instance — a  system  could 
be  devised  whereby  Senate  employees 
would  operate  the  equipment,  and  the 
networks  and  other  Interested  outlets 
could  pick  up  the  audio  and  visual  feeds. 
This  is  just  one  means  of  overcoming  one 
of  the  fears  that  has  been  expressed 
previously.  Hearings  on  my  resolution 
could  develop  additional  means  of  elimi- 
nating other  obstacles  that,  in  the  past, 
have  l)een  placed  in  the  path  of  our  using 
the  electronic  media  to  bring  the  floor 
debates  of  the  Senate  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  wants  to  see  the 
Senate  covered  in  the  same  hysterical 
and  frenzied  manner  that  political  con- 
ventions are  handled.  And  I  am  equally 
certain  that  everyone  would  agree  that 
not  every  Senate  session  is  worth  beam- 
ing live  to  the  American  people. 

However,  I  do  think  that  today,  when 
99.8  percent  of  all  American  homes  have 
radios  and  television  sets,  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  look  at  the  possibility  of 
using  the  electronic  media  to  bring  the 
Senate  and  the  people  closer  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  136 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcomnUttee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  in- 
vestigation with  respect  to  the  broadcasting 
and  telecasting  (Including  closed  circuit 
telecasting)    of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the 
results  of  Its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it 
considers  appropriate. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY  ACROSS  FEDERAL 
LANDS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO,    303 

fOrdered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

THE    MINERAL    FUELS    RESERVES    DISCLOSLTIE    ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  which  I  iiitend  to  propose 
to  S.  1081,  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill.  The 
amendment  would  add  as  a  new  title 
to  the  bill  the  "Mineral  Fuels  Reserves 
Disclosure  Act." 

The  theory  of  this  amendment  is  that 
the  giant  corporations  which  hold  our 
energy  supplies  in  the  palms  of  their 
hands — a  very  few  hands — are  deliber- 
ately withholding  from  Congress  and  the 
public  essential  information  about  those 
supplies.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  require  them  to  make  that  vital 
information  available. 

For  over  6  years  now  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly, 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  chair,  has 
been  studying  corporate  giantism.  For 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  special 
focus  of  that  study  has  been  on  corpo- 
rate secrecy.  Over  the  same  period  of 
time,  and  indeed  longer,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  has  made  several  studies  and 
held  many  hearings  involving,  among 
other  things,  the  peculiarly  intense  forms 
of  corporate  secrecy  practiced  by  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  It  should  surpri.se  no 
one,  therefore,  that  the  distingui.shed 
Chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  tMr.  Hart>,  is  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment.  The  pro- 
posal is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  long 
investigative  work  of  both  of  our  sub- 
committees. 

LIFE-AND-DEATH    QUESTION    FOR    AMERICA 

As  this  Nation  approaches  its  bicen- 
tennial, it  faces  a  question  the  impor- 
tance of  which  cannot  be  overstated:  Do 
we  or  do  we  not  have  the  fuel  our  liighly 
sophisticated  industrial  society  needs  to 
survive?  We  need  more  facts  and  less 
propaganda  from  the  big  oil  companies 
to  answer  that  question. 

It  is  elementary  that  our  entire  way 
of  life  in  this  advanced,  technological 
society  depends  on  adequate  supplies  of 
mineral  fuels.  Without  suflficient  fuel,  our 
whole  civilization  must  make  radical 
changes,  or  collapse. 

The  giant  oil  and  gas  companies  are 
now  saying  we  don't  have  enough,  that 
we  must  cut  back,  that  we  are  facing  an 
energy  crisis.  But  when  we  ask  a  big  oil 
company,  any  big  oil  company,  "How 
much  crude  petroleum  in  the  ground  do 
you  control,  and  where  is  it?",  its  man- 
agement answers.  "That  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness but  ours."  The  same  is  true  of  gas 
and  other  fuel  reserves. 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable,  yet  it  Is 
true,  that  even  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  can- 
not tell  us  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
what  and  where  our  mineral  fuels  re- 
serves really  are,  and  who  owns  and  con- 
trols them. 

No  information  could  be  more  vital  yet 
the  oil  companies  and  the  other  big 
mineral  fuels  companies,  for  years  and 


years,  have  maintained  that  we  have  no 
right  to  know.  The  only  fact  that  is  just 
as  unbelievable  as  that,  and  just  as  true, 
is  that  the  American  p)eople  and  their 
Government,  for  years  and  years,  have  let 
the  fuel  barons  get  away  with  it. 

It  is  time  and  past  time  to  end  this  In- 
tolerable secrecy  about  our  civiUzation's 
lifeblood,  our  natural  resources  of  min- 
eral fuel,  and  that  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
Mineral  Fuels  Reserves  Disclosure  Act. 

SUMMARY    OF    AMENDMENT 

The  plan  of  this  amendment  is  simple 
and  direct.  Its  main  premise  is  that  there 
is  a  critical  national  need  for  regular, 
reliable  data  on  the  location,  quantity, 
ownership  and  control  of  every  mineral 
fuel  reserve  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  I  use  the  word  "critical"  with  pre- 
cision. We  are,  after  all,  being  told  we 
have  an  energy  "crisis."  Whether  or  not 
the  current  crisis  is  temporary,  the  fact 
is  mineral  fuels  are  being  depleted  world- 
wide at  an  astonishing  pace.  We  do  in 
fact  face  a  long-term  ciisis,  too. 

A  second  premise  of  the  amendment  is 
this:  The  data  that  are  needed  can  be 
obtained,  if  Congress  will  simply  insist  on 
obtaining  them.  The  problem  is  not  that 
the  data  do  not  exist.  The  problem  is 
that  they  are  widely  dispersed  and,  to  an 
extent  we  can  no  longer  tolerate,  kept 
secret  by  the  corporations  that  possess 
them. 

The  amendment  addresses  this  prob- 
lem directly.  It  directs  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  attack  both  aspects  of  the 
problem — the  great  dispersion  of  existing 
data  in  the  public  domain,  and  the  great 
secrecy  of  most  corporate  data  on  fuels 
reserves.  The  FTC  is  directed  to  use  that 
potent  new  tool  of  data  management,  the 
computer,  to  pull  together  all  the  exist- 
ing public-domain  data  on  mineral  fuels 
reserves  into  one  data  library,  and  to 
make  the  electronic  tapes  and  disks  and 
computer  printouts  that  result  available 
to  everyone. 

Even  more  essential,  the  FTC  is  di- 
rected to  collect  from  every  substantail 
fuel  company  sworn  annual  reports  on 
their  mineral  fuels  reserves,  with  precise 
and  full  identification  and  description  of 
each  reserves;  exact  location,  type  of 
fuel,  quantity  proved,  quantity  probable 
ownership  and  control,  and  state  of  de- 
velopment. Those  reports  will  also  be 
keypunched  into  the  electronic  data 
bank  on  mineral  fuels  reserves,  but  the 
new  company-supplied  data  will,  ini- 
tially, be  placed  in  a  separate  section  of 
the  computerized  library,  to  which  only 
government  officials  and  not  the  public 
will  have  access.  The  premise  here  is 
that  data  which  companies  have  for  a 
long  time  been  permitted  to  maintain  as 
corporate  secrets  should  not,  immediately 
and  without  qualification,  be  made  avail- 
able to  everyone.  There  should  be  some 
screening  first,  and  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion and  public  hearings,  in  which 
considerations  of  both  competitive  equi- 
ties and  national-security  sensitivity  can 
be  reviewed.  The  amendment  provides 
for  all  this. 

But  the  amendment  also  provides  for 
an  end  to  secrecy  of  the  data  under  cer- 
tain reasonable  circumstances  and  after 
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certain  reasonable  periods  of  time  have 
elapsed. 

Specifically,  the  Mineral  Fuels  Reserves 
Disclosure  Act  provides  for  prompt  trans- 
fer from  the  confidential  section  of  Ihe 
electronic  data  base  to  the  public  section 
of  certain  data  provided  by  a  major  fuel 
company  in  its  reports  on  reserves,  in  one 
specified  circumstance.  When  the  FTC 
learns  from  a  company's  own  reports  on 
its  reserves  of  a  particular  mineral  fuel, 
and  from  all  the  reports  on  that  fuel  by 
all  companies  under  this  and  other  re- 
serves-reporting programs,  that  a  single 
company  controls  5  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  national  reserves  of  that  fuel, 
then  that  company's  full,  detailed  reports 
on  its  holdings  of  reserves  of  that  partic- 
ular fuel  will  be  made  public. 

Now  it  is  certain  to  be  argued  that  it 
is  unfair  to  make  one  company  tell  how 
much  oil  it  has  at  the  bottom  of  an  ex- 
pensive hole  it  has  drilled  in  the  ground, 
when  all  other  companies  owning  oil 
wells  are  not  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ment. Our  answer  to  that  argument  is 
that  power  begets  responsibility,  and  the 
holders  of  great  power  cannot  expect  to 
enjoy  the  same  kind  and  degree  of 
privacy — and  especially  not  during  a 
"ci-i5is" — that  society  can  safely  permit 
for  their  powerless  competitors. 

When  the  Conpress  reconvenes  after 
the  recess,  I  shall  submit  a  section-by- 
section  analy.sis  of  this  amendment  and 
further  comment  and  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beins?  no  obiection.  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  303 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  in— PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OF 
MINERAL  FUELS  RESER\'T:S  DATA 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Mineral  Fuels  Reserves  Disclosure  Act." 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  302.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  for  the  collection  and  organiza- 
tion in  a  single  electronic  data  base  of  the 
fullest  available  Information  on  the  Nation's 
reserves  of  mineral  fuels,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  that  data 
brse  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
to  provide  for  the  mandatory  disclosure  to  the 
Commission  by  substantial  fuel  companies 
of  information  on  the  quantities  and  loca- 
tions of  their  own  mineral  fuels  reserves. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  303.  As  used  In  this  title — 

I  a)  "Mineral  fuel  reserve"  means  a  deposit 
or  body  of  identified,  unextracted  mineral 
fuel  or  mineral  fuel  ore,  of  either  a  proved 
or  probable  quantity. 

ih)  "Substantial  fuel  company"  means  a 
corporation  which,  alone  or  with  Its  affiliates, 
in  either  of  Its  last  two  full  fiscal  years,  had 
total  annual  business  sales  or  receipts  of 
85,000.000  or  more  derived  from  business  ac- 
tivity In  any  of  the  following  lines  of  com- 
merce : 

(1)  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  pro- 
duction; (2)  mining  of  uranlum-radlum- 
vanadlum  ores;  (3)  anthracite  mining;  or  (4) 
bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining. 
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(c)  "Affiliate"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership or  corporation  which  controls.  Is 
controlled  by,  or  is  under  common  control 
with  o:-.e  or  more  other  individuals,  partner- 
ships or  corporations. 

( d )  "Data  base"  means  the  library  of  In- 
formation on  mineral  fuels  reserves  to  be 
established  and  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  this  title. 

(ei  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

(f)  "Commerce"  and  "Corporation"  have 
the  meanings  set  forth  In  section  4  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
44). 

(g)  "Establishment"  and  "Standard  In- 
dustrial Classification"  have  the  same  mean- 
ings as  In  the  "Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cation Manual  1972,"  prepared  by  the  Statis- 
tical Policy  Division,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

MINERAL   FUELS   RESERVES   DATA    BASE 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Immediately  upon  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  collect  and 
organize  data  for,  and  establish  and  maintain 
a  complete  and  current  data  base  on  the 
mineral  fuels  Industries  and,  in  particular,  on 
mineral  fuels  reserves. 

(b)  The  data  base  shall— 

(1)  Contain  all  available  Information  on 
the  location,  quantity,  ownership,  control, 
and  state  of  development  of  every  mineral 
fuel  reserve  within  and  without  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Be  organized.  Indexed  and  cross-refer- 
enced on  the  basis  of  establishments,  by  com- 
pany or  other  affiliation  or  ownership,  by 
particular  location  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  and  by  Standard  Industrial 
Classification. 

(3)  Utilize  the  best  and  fastest  Information 
storage,  retrieval  and  processing  systems  and 
technologies  avaUable.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  microform  and  electronic  data  proc- 
essing and  transmission  systems. 

(4)  Be  divided  Into  a  confidential  section 
and  a  public  section,  as  provided  in  section 
306  of  this  title. 

MAJOR    fuel    COMPANIES    TO    REPORT    MINERAL 
FUEL    RESERVES 

Sec.  305.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
substantial  fuel  company,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, engaged  in  commerce  to  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  full 
and  complete  details  of  all  mineral  fuel  re- 
serves which  It,  together  with  Its  affiliates, 
owns  or  controls  anywhere  in  the  world.  Such 
reports  shall  be  verified,  under  penalties  of 
perjury,  by  the  chief  executive  officer,  chief 
geological  officer  and  chief  financial  officer  of 
the  substantial  fuel  company  and  shall  de- 
scribe for  each  reserve  the  Identity  of  each 
establishment  having  any  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  the  reserve;  the  location,  types,  and 
proved  and  probable  quantities  (specifying 
which)  of  mineral  fuels  or  fuel  ores  in  the 
reserve;  and  the  state  of  development  of  ths 
reserve. 

(b)  The  Commission,  by  regulation,  shall 
prescribe  the  form  or  forms  on  which  tlie 
reports  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made.  Such  form  or  forms  shall  be  drafted 
in  consultation  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  such  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  either  that  Office  or 
the  Commission  may  deem  requisite  or  de- 
sirable. The  most  expeditious  procedures  for 
consideration  and  clearance  of  such  form  or 
forms  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  35, 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  em- 
ployed, and  such  form  or  forms  shall  be 
cleared  and  promulgated  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  first  reports  under  this  section 
shall  be  filed   not  later  than  four  months 


after  the  effective  dale  of  this  title  aid  shall 
describe  mineral  fuel  reserves  as  of  a  speci- 
fied date  not  more  than  four  months  earlier 
than  the  date  of  the  report.  Annual  reports 
thereafter  shall  be  due  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  May  of  each  year,  beginning  with  the 
year  1974,  and  shall  describe  mineral  fuel 
reserves  of  each  reporting  major  fuel  com- 
pany as  of  the  preceding  first  day  of  January. 

DIVISION     OF    DATA     BASE     INTO    PUBLIC     SECTION 
AND  CONFIDENTIAL   SECTIO.N 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish the  data  base  in  two  sections:  a  public 
section  and  a  confidential  section.  The  pub- 
lic shall  have  unlimited  use  of  and  access 
to  the  public  section,  under  such  regulations 
and  at  such  reasonable  fees  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe.  -Access  to  the  confi- 
dential section  shall  be  limited  to  the 
Commission  and  Its  staff  and  to  officers  and 
employees  cf  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States  having  official  use  for  such  dat.a  com- 
mensurate with  the  pu!-po;e  of  this  title, 
except  that  any  substantial  fuel  company 
providing  Ir.formation  for  the  data  base  may 
have  access  to  the  data  in  such  section  which 
it  provided.  Unauthorized  disclosure  of  in- 
formation in  the  confidential  section  shall 
siibiect  the  officer  or  employee  making  such 
disclosure  to  the  provisions  and  penalties 
of  section  1905  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  Conunission  shall  place  ii^.  the 
public  section  of  the  data  base  all  iiforma- 
tlon  which  It  obtains  from  reports,  docu- 
ments and  other  sources  In  the  public 
domain,  together  with  all  microform  and 
electronic  reproductions,  recordings,  and  tab- 
ulations thereof.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  place  in  the  public  section  all  data 
derived  from  any  report  or  reports  of  any 
substantial  fuel  company,  pertaining  to  a 
particular  mineral  fuel,  when  such  report 
or  reports  reveal  that  such  company  con- 
trols five  per  centum  or  more  of  the  natior.al 
total  reserves  of  that  fuel.  All  other  data 
derived  from  the  reports  required  by  section 
305  shall  be  placed  in  the  confidential  sec- 
tion of  the  data  base,  except  that  such  data 
may  be  transferred,  in  appropriate  part,  to 
the  public  section  in  asrgregate.  statistical 
forms  or  tabulations  which  do  not  disclose 
the  precise  Identity  or  ownership  of  par- 
ticular reserves.  Any  data  contained  In  a 
report  required  by  section  305  may  also  be 
placed  In  the  public  section  of  the  data  base 
If  the  Commission  ascertains  that  su-'h  data 
have  previously  been  in  the  public  domain 
by  virtue  of  another  report  or  public  source. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  anv  substantial  fuel 
company  or  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Commission  shall 
place  in  the  confidential  section  and  with- 
hold from  the  public  section  of  the  data  base 
any  report  or  Information,  tipon  a  showing 
that  the  public  disclosure  thereof  would  be 
harmful  to  the  national  securiiv  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  Data  more  than  25  years  old  shall  be 
placed  in  or  transferred  to  the  public  sec- 
tion of  the  data  base,  except  that,  for  good 
cause  shown,  data  up  to  50  years  old  may  be 
placed  or  held  in  the  confidential  section 
when  required  by  competitive  equities,  and 
data  up  to  75  years  old  may  be  placed  or  held 
In  the  confidential  section  when  required  by 
the  national  security.  The  Commission,  by 
regulation,  shall  provide  for  formal  hearings 
on  any  question  or  dispute  conoerning  the 
entry  of  data  Into  or  removal  of  data  from 
the  confidential  section,  and  such  hearings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  that  a  pri- 
vate formal  hearing  may  be  conducted  when 
the  Commission  determines  that  competi- 
tive equities  or  the  national  security  so  re- 
quire. 
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POWCBS   OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  307.  All  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
tlie  Commission  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
powers  to  subpena  testimony  and  docu- 
ments, to  Inspect  and  audit  books  and  ac- 
counts of  corporations,  and  to  Issue  manda- 
tory orders  and  orders  to  ceas^-and-deslst, 
shall  be  avaUable  to  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  Us  duties  and  responsibilities  under  this 
title.  Without  regard  to  the  limitations  In 
section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  or  any  similar  statutory  limita- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  have  power  under 
this  title  to  receive  and  require  the  submis- 
sion of  reports  from  or  about  banlu  and 
common  carriers  for  Inclusion  in  the  data 
base,  In  the  case  of  banks  and  common  car- 
riers which  are  affiliates  of  a  substantial  fuel 
company  and  which  own  or  control  any  min- 
eral fuel  reserve. 

ADTHOREZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  308.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion such  supplemental  and  annual  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

EFFECnVE   DATE 

Sec.  309.  This  title  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS: 
"BARRIERS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly.  U.S.  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  will  continue 
its  inquiry  into  "Barriers  to  Health  Care 
for  Older  Americans"  at  hearings  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  on  July  11  and  12  in 
room  1318,  Dirksen  Office  Building.  Our 
primary  topic  on  those  2  days  will  be 
home  health  care. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MIKE  MANSFIELD  IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  ago  I  was  in  Montana  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  what  Montanans  were 
talking  about  and,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible,  to  answer  questions  which 
were  on  their  minds.  The  chief  topics 
seemed  to  be  inflation  and  the  high  cost 
of  living,  Watergate,  the  lack  of  rain, 
Cambodia,  unemployment,  strip  mining, 
the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  For- 
est Service  and  other  matters,  both  gen- 
eral and  personal.  A  visit  home  tends  to 
restore  one's  perspective  and  also  one's 
faith  in  the  people  whom  we  represent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
series  of  articles  based  on  interviews  in 
BUUngs,  Great  Falls,  Missoula,  and  Butte, 
and  published  in  the  following  newspa- 
pers on  June  24,  1973:  The  Billings  Sxin- 
day  Gazette,  th-?  Great  Palls  Tribune, 
the  Sunday  Mlssoullan,  and  the  Mon- 
tana Standard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  BUUngs  (Mont.)  Oazette, 

June  24. 1973] 

PoLznciAif  s  Look  Oood^Makbitild 

( By  Ronald  J .  Bchleyer ) 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  claima  the  Senate's 
Watergate    InTestigation    "la    Jxist    getting 


started"  but  he  refused  to  speculate  on 
the  possibility  of  President  Richard  Nixon's 
Impeachment. 

UntU  the  Select  Committee  on  Presiden- 
tial Compalgn  Activities  lays  bare  all  the 
fac^s.  said  the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  Nixon 
should  be  respected  and  listened  to  as  "our 
President  under  the  Constitution." 

In  a  wide-ranging,  exclusive  Interview 
with  The  Gazette  Friday  night  Mansfield 
talked  of  the  benefits  to  the  nation  from  the 
lesson  of  Watergate  and  of  foreign  policy,  na- 
tional resources,  economics  and  the  balance 
of  government. 

One  thing  that  should  be  clear  from  the 
facts  so  far  la  that  the  apparent  abuses  of 
authority  and  power  In  the  scandal  of  Water- 
gate were  conceived  not  by  politicians,  but  by 
Nixon  appointees  who  "had  no  knowledge  of 
politics."' 

Referring  to  former  top  presidential  aides 
and  others  who  built  a  "Berlin  Wall"  around 
Nixon,  Mansfield  said  "They  did  the  Presi- 
dent a  grave  disservice  in  my  opinion." 

"But  the  blame  applied  to  them  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  regular  Republican  polit- 
ical organization,"  said  Mansfield. 

Republican  candidates  and  their  National 
Committee  were  Ignored  by  and  kept  ignorant 
of  the  activities  of  the  Committee  to  Re-elect 
the  President  (CRP)  and  deserve  no  blame, 
he  said. 

"Politicians  look  pretty  good  in  compari- 
son with  what  has  happened,"  Mansfield  ob- 
served regarding  the  felonious  spying,  wire- 
tapping, burglaries  and  payoffs. 

"Politics  can  be  tough  but  it  shouldn't  be 
that  dirty,"  Mansfield  said.  "This  is  going 
too  fax." 

But  the  senator  refused  to  speculate  about 
the  conditions  \inder  which  he  would  sup- 
port Impeachment  of  Nixon,  regardless  of 
what  the  Senate's  investigation  proves  of  the 
President's  exact  role  in  CRP's  Ulegal  activi- 
ties and  subsequent  coverup  attempts. 

"I  still  believe  in  our  system  of  Jurisprud- 
ence,'' Mansfield  said.  "That's  why  we  have 
grand  juries;  we've  got  to  have  the  facts  laid 
out  before   we   decide   to   Impeach." 

"Out  of  Watergate,"  he  said,  "will  come 
a  stronger  nation,  a  better  informed  people 
and  a  more  watchful  electorate." 

TTie  embarrassment  of  Watergate  came  In 
the  nick  of  time  to  save  the  Constitutional 
balance  of  power  between  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches,  said  Mansfield. 

"Three  months  ago  we  had  our  backs  to 
the  wall  but  now  that  is  being  balanced  to  a 
partnership  (with  the  President)  and  a  de- 
gree of  equalization." 

Nixon  and  the  men  he  has  choeen  as  top 
aides  to  replace  the  Watergate  crowd  are 
beginning  to  move  in  concert  with  the  Con- 
gress and  to  relinquish  Improperly  slezed 
power,  he  said. 

Two  matters,  Impoundment  of  funds  by 
Presidential  fiat  and  vast  claims  of  immunity 
from  questioning  on  the  basis  of  executive 
privilege  are  being  resolved  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  Republic,  Mansfield  said. 

Mansfield  said  he  hopes  Congress  can  re- 
store exclioslve  authority  to  "appropriate 
and  designate  where  and  how  funds  wUl  be 
spent"  and  that  Nixon  will  learn  he  "is 
stretching  hlmaelX  too  far"  to  deny  that 
authority. 

"As  equilibrium  returns,"  he  said,  "the 
President  will  let  us  use  some  of"  the  $12 
billion  appropriated  by  Coneress  for  numer- 
ous programs  but  impounded  by  Nixon. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Watergate  investi- 
gation Nixon  claimed  that  executive  privilege, 
the  notion  that  person.s  In  the  executive 
authority  could  not  be  forced  to  answer  ques- 
tions, applied  to  "all  government  employes, 
all  2.8  million  of  them,"  said  Mansfield. 

Confidentiality  of  discussions  with  advisers 
should  be  "confided  In  a  very  few  people" 
and  not  be  allowed  to  proliferate  on  a  "whole- 
sale scale"  In  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
be  said. 


Senate  committees  will  now  continue  to 
insist  on  a  promise  from  prospective  Cabinet 
officers  that  If  called  by  Congress,  they  will 
testify.  Without  a  promise,  appointments  are 
not  confirmed,  said  Mansfield. 

"We're  going  to  see  a  more  open  Presi- 
dency,"— he  predicted. 

"We  (the  Senate)  don't  want  to  seize 
power"  rightfully  belonging  to  the  President, 
said  Mansfield.  "We  are  not  against  a  strong 
President." 

"We'd  like  to  work  in  partnership  with  the 
executive  branch  on  the  beisls  of  equality." 

On   other    topics,   Mansfield   said: 

Watergate's  main  effect  on  international 
relations  centers  on  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Apparently,  as  a  result  of  distrust  in  the 
stability  of  our  government,  overseas  specu- 
lators have  forced  a  "gross  undervaluation" 
of  the  dollar. 

"Since  August  1971,"  he  said,  "the  dollar 
has  depreciated  in  value  overseas  by  around 
30  percent.  The  attacks  are  continuing." 

"One  answer  would  be  to  get  rid  of  all 
our  gold  if  possible;  sell  the  gold,  use  It  for 
commercial  purposes,  allow  Americans  to 
have  gold. 

"There  must  be  $30  billion  worth  In  Port 
Knox,"  he  said. 

"The  most  important  question  facing  this 
country  today  Is  Inflation,"  said  Mansfield. 

"If  the  present  pattern  continues.  Inflation 
will  be  about  8.8  percent  for  this  calendar 
year.  This  is  just  too  much,  people  are  unable 
to  keep  up  with  It." 

In  contrast,  "corporate  profits  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1973  were  12.8  billion,  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic,"  he  said. 

"So  you've  got  a  very  unbalanced  economic 
picture.  If  Nixon  doesn't  do  something,  we 
face  a  real  danger  of  a  recession." 

Mansfield  said  he  approves  "of  Nixon's 
economic  measures  as  far  as  they've  gone, 
but  It  shouldn't  take  60  days  to  arrive  at 
a  Phase  4  policy. 

"It  would  be  better  to  go  back  to  Phase  2 
(wage  and  price  controls) ,  it  works  well  and 
was  acceptable  to  people  and  accomplished 
the  desired  results,"  he  said. 

The  Senator  predicted  the  beginning  of  a 
yearly  exchange  of  visits  between  leaders  of 
the  U.S.  and  tT.S.S.R.  because  of  Nixon's  "ex- 
cellent  record  of  foreign  policy  relations." 

Although  the  VS.  must  "walk  a  very  thin 
line"  between  China  and  Russia,  said  Mans- 
field, "anything  that  will  lead  to  a  more 
peaceful  and  stable,  I'm  for." 

The  United  States  has  the  advantage  in  the 
three-way  superpower  structure,  he  said,  be- 
cause of  the  "enmity  between  them  and  our 
friendliness  with  both." 

TYade  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
was  $55  million  last  year,  and  may  rise  to 
$300  million  or  a  billion  dollars  by  the  end 
of  1973,  he  said. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  agrees,  ma- 
jor oil  producers  will  be  required  to  restore 
gasoline  allocations  which  Independent  sell- 
ers previously  had. 

"More  than  1,200  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  already  and  we  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  square  deal,"  Mansfield  said. 

However,  "in  the  years  ahead  there  vrtll  be 
a  grave  shortage  unless  new  sources  (of  crude 
oil)  are  found"  and  measures  taken  to  con- 
serve fuel. 

Oil  Imports  may  rise  from  the  current  10 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  by  1985.  "The  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  these  imports  will  fur- 
ther Imbalance  our  trade."  he  said. 

"We've  got  to  find  ways  to  conserve  gaso- 
line and  recnfjnlze  that  we  will  become  de- 
pendent on  more  outside  sources  ...  it  en- 
ters very  strongly  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions." 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  agrees,  the 
Miles  City  fish  hatchery,  once  slated  for 
abandonment,  will  receive  $60,000  as  part  of 
the  year's  agricultural  appropriations  budget. 
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Mansfield  and  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  have  rec- 
ommended acceptance  of  a  $119,000  bid  from 
Fergus  County  for  purchase  of  abandoned 
Lewistown  Air  Force  Base  for  use  as  a  post- 
high  school  educational  facility. 

Acceptance  of  the  bid  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  Is  expected  within  a 
month,  he  said. 

Mansfield,  who  wUl  return  to  Washington 
on  Monday,  said  he  will  testify  during  the 
week  against  proposed  elimination  of  U.S. 
Forest  Service  Region  I  headquarters  in  Mls- 
sotila. 

[From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune, 
June  24,  1973) 
Mansfield  Comments  on  Inflation,  Water- 
gate; Predicts  Bombing's  End 
(By  Twlla  VanLeer) 
Montana's  senior  senator.  Mike  Mansfield, 
arrived  In  Great  Falls  Saturday  by  the  dawn's 
early  light   and  touched  upon  a  varietv  of 
national  and  International  Issues  as  he  ate 
breakfast  at  the  International  Airport. 

Mansfield  flew  here  from  Washington,  D.C, 
and  was  to  visit  in  Missoula,  Butte  and  Hel- 
ena before  returning  to  Great  Palls  to  visit 
with  family  members.  The  purpose  of  the 
trip,  he  said,  was  "to  see  what  the  people  are 
thinking." 

He  Is  to  return  to  Washington  Sunday 
preparatory  to  appearing  Tuesday  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  environment,  con- 
servation and  forestry  in  opposition  to  the 
reorganization  plan  which  would  revise  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 
During  a  brief  early  morning  Interview,  the 
Senate  majority  leader  capsuled  his  ideas 
on  many  of  the  issues  that  are  In  the  news 
today.  The  topics: 

Inflation:  "It's  the  No.  1  problem  of  the 
day.  I  don't  think  the  President  has  gone 
far  enough.  He  should  have  retained  the 
provisions  of  Phase  II  and  now  he  should 
return  to  those  provisions.  The  rise  in  living 
costs  Is  outrageous.  Unless  there  Is  some 
drastic  action  taken  within  the  next  15  to 
30  days,  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  we 
must  face  the  possibility  of  a  recession." 

Watergate:  "The  Watergate  issue  will  and 
shoiUd  prompt  some  changes  In  the  Ameri- 
can political  setup.  This  was  not  the  usual 
shenanigans  that  have  at  times  been  charged 
to  both  parties  but  was  a  grab  for  power.  I 
think  it  will  lead  to  a  stricter  accounting  for 
campaign  funds  and  limiting  of  contribu- 
tions to  maybe  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Under  the 
present  system,  rich  people  are  attempting 
to  buy  politicians  as  they  used  to  buy  paint- 
ings. 

"Watergate  is  apt  to  influence  several 
things  being  considered  by  Congress,  among 
them  setting  the  general  election  In  October 
Instead  of  November.  In  order  to  make  the 
campaign  period  shorter.  Now,  it's  too  repeti- 
tive, too  dull  and  too  expensive. 

"It  may  even  be  helpful  in  advancing  my 
suggestion  that  the  president  serve  a  six- 
year  term  with  no  provision  for  re-election. 
This  would  free  the  President  from  the  pres- 
sures of  party  politics  and  allow  him  to  be 
the  President  of  all  the  people,  not  Just  the 
members  of  one  party.  The  legislation  has 
been  presented  three  times  and  has  had  some 
committee  hearings.  I'm  sure  eventually  it 
will  pass. 

"I  suggested  myself  that  Watergate  hear- 
ing be  suspended  during  the  visit  of  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  Brezhnev.  In  a  letter  to  Sen. 
Samuel  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  who  heads  the  select 
committee,  I  suggested  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  would  be  served  by  al- 
lowing Nixon  and  Brezhnev  the  opportunity 
to  talk  free  of  the  pressure  of  the  investiga- 
tions. 

"I  see  no  poeslbUlty  of  Nixon  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee,  and  I  also  hope 


that  he  will  not  be  forced  into  resigning  or 
face  Impeachment  because  of  Watergate. 
This  Is  not  a  Republican  Party  tragedy,  It 
is  an  American  tragedy.  We  want  to  put  the 
facts  fully  before  the  people,  and  will,  and 
then  prevent  It  from  happening  again." 

The  Nixon-Brezhnev  talks:  "I  believe  we 
can  look  forward  to  annual  meetings  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Russian  secretary  general.  They  reached  some 
good  agreements  on  space,  taxes,  agricultural, 
cultural  exchanges  and,  of  course,  the  flnal 
pledge  for  peace.  It's  a  good  thine  as  long 
as  nations  can  sit  down  and  discuss  matters 
of  difference.  If  agreements  can  be  reached 
to  reduce  armaments,  funds  can  be  diverted 
to  the  betterment  of  the  people." 

Executive-legislative  relations:  "There  has 
been  Improvement  in  the  relations  between 
Congress  and  the  President.  For  the  first 
three  months  of  the  session,  everything  went 
the  President's  way,  then  it  finally  sunk  into 
the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  congress- 
men and  a  move  was  begun  to  resume  the 
proper  balance  in  government.  I'm  sure  that 
the  Watergate  Incident  helped  in  the  proc- 
ess. Regarding  the  differences  brought  about 
by  the  President's  drastic  cutbacks  in  some 
poverty  programs.  I  believe  the  Conpress  may 
support  him  to  some  extent.  Some  programs 
win  be  trimmed  drastically,  especially  those 
that  haven't  proved  their  worth.  Others 
could  be  tightened  up,  with  leps  money  spent 
for  administrative  overhead  and  more  get- 
ting to  the  people.  Congress  may  reinstate 
some  other  programs  Nixon  cut." 

The  1976  election:  "Vice  President  Agnew 
is  the  best  possible  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publicans. The  Democrats  have  three  front- 
line contenders — Gov.  Reubin  Askew  of  Flor- 
ida; Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Texas,  and  Sen. 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Minnesota.  I  don't  think 
Ted  Kennedy  is  interested  or  will  run.  I 
don't  know  what  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  Is 
planning." 

Southeast  Asia:  "I  foresee  an  end  to  the 
Cambodian  bombings  soon  with  the  return 
of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  to  power.  At 
present.  Cambodia  Is  governed  by  a  pup- 
pet state  that  is  barely  surviving  and.  at 
that,  only  on  the  basis  of  American  bomb- 
ing. Saturday  marked  the  107th  day  of 
continuous  bombing  by  U.S.  planes.  More 
bombs  have  been  dropped  in  the  past  five 
months  than  in  the  past  three  years  In 
Cambodia.  In  Southeast  Asia  all  told,  we 
dropped  more  than  6.5  million  tons  of 
bombs,  compared  to  3.3  million  tons  In 
World  War  n— 3.2  mUllon  tons  more.  At 
long  last.  Congress  has  learned  Its  lesson. 
We  are  prepared  to  cut  off  funds,  making 
a  stand  that  is  10  to  12  years  overdue.  By 
the  first  half  of  the  next  century,  the  cost 
of  'Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  wUl  amount 
to  more  than  $350  bUllon.  We  have  55.000 
dead,  303,000  wounded.  It's  too  high  a  price 
to  pay.  One  Vietnam  Is  one  too  many.  I 
don't  want  to  see  the  U.S.  Involved  In  any 
such   action  anywhere  else." 

The  Arab-Israel  conflict:  We  are  trying 
to  walk  a  line  between  the  two.  We "  are 
selling  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel  and  wlU  sell 
to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait.  Generally 
speaking,  I  dont  approve  of  selling  arms, 
but  we  are  doing  it  to  maintain  a  balance 
in  the  mid-East.  I  dont  want  to  see  us 
involved  In  any  open  conflict.  Now,  too,  we 
have  to  consider  our  energy  resources.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait  have  the  world's  largest 
oil  reserves.  We  wUl  become  more  depend- 
ent on  their  products  and  will  be  paying 
more  for  them — if  we  can  get  them.  It  will 
add  to  our  Imbalance  of  payments.  I  dont 
anticipate  a  sever©  oil  crunch  this  year,  but 
by  next  year  It  will  be  more  apparent." 

U.S.  troops  In  E^lrope:  "Two  years  ago  It 
waa  coating  us  $14  blUlon  to  keep  troops  In 


Europe.  With  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar, 
the  cost  Is  closer  to  $18  billion.  I  don't  fore- 
see immediate  reduction  of  forces  there 
but  eventually  yes." 

Strip  mining:  "Lee  Metcalf  is  chairman 
of  a  Senate  subcommittee  which  has  been 
trying  to  set  a  meeting,  but  there  has  been 
too  much  Interior  legislation  under  consid- 
eration to  date.  We  hope  for  a  meeting  this 
week.  We  are  recommending  the  strongest 
possible  controls  and  hope  we  have  the  sun- 
port  to  pass  them." 

[From  the  Sunday  Mlssoullan,  June  24,  1973] 

Mansfield  Praises  Work  of  Watergate 

Co.MMrrrEE 

(By  Charles  S.  Johnson) 

Sen  Mike  Mansfield,  home  for  a  short 
visit  after  a  busy  week  In  Washington, 
praised  the  work  of  members  of  the  special 
senate  committee  investigating  the  Water- 
gate scandal.  ^ 

"I'm  very  pleased."  the  .Montana  senator 
said  in  an  interview  with  The  Mlssoullan 
Saturday  mornhig.  "i  think  thev  have  tried 
to  undertake  their  responslblllt"ies  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  unpartlsan  mannner  " 

Senators  on  the  committee,  headed  bv  Sam 
J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  are  making  it  clear' there 
IS  a  difference  between  hearsay  and  direct 
fiei?°aw'^'"^"^  witnesses'  testimony.  Mans- 

The  Senate  majority  leader  defended  hU 
decision  requesting  Ervln's  committee  to 
postpone  the  hearings  last  week  because  of 
meetings  between  President  Nixon  and  So- 
viet leader  Leonid  Brezhnev.  He  Insisted  that 
nthi  Ji*?*  ^^'^'^  ^°  pressure  from  Nixon, 
seSatorT"  °^^^^^  °''  Republican 

J,7\^,  postponement  was  purely  on  my  own 
initiative."  Mansfield  said.  "Brezhnev  was 
here  for  a  week,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  high- 
est mportance.  Nothing  was  lost,  in  my 
opinion."  ' 

Former  presidential  counsel  John  Dean  m 
was  scheduled  to  offer  some  potentially  ex- 
plosive testimony  last  week  but  instead  will 
appear  Monday.  -^^ua.  wui 

Mansfield  said  he  is  "disturbed"  at  leaks 

«M?i  ri  ^'■°™.^!""  committee  interviews 
^  1th  Dean  and  has  urged  the  committee  to 
tighten  up  its  securitv. 

of^L'^^'f"'*^'*  ^^^  congressional  tradition 
tlJf^  J^,"^^""^  witnesses  in  secret  prior  to 
their  public  appearance  for  national  security 

A  committee  Investigation  is  the  best  wav 
he  ?a*ld  Watergate  affair  In  CongrwU, 

"Tou  don't  hear  any  talk  of  resignation 
or  impeachment  in  the  Senate,"  he  said 
criticizing  some  House  members.  "We  voted 
to  have  the  committee  and  to  let  the  mem- 
bers carry  out  their  work." 

c„3*°"  ^°^'"  the  70-year-old  Democratic 
senator  said,  "there  is  a  model  for  this  com- 
^tl^fT",^*  committee  that  Investigated  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal  In  the  19208"  Mon- 
tana Sen.  T.  J.  Walsh,  "one  of  the  greatest 
senators  in  the  history  of  the  republic" 
headed  that  committee,  he  said. 

The  Walsh  committee  uncovered  evidence 
turned  it  over  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  indictments  were  returned  against  sev- 
eral officials. 

Turning  to  the  Brezhnev  visit.  Mansfield 
termed  the  talks  between  the  two  leaden 
"successful." 

"The  Important  thing  is  that  Brezhnev 
and  Nixon  are  together."  he  said.  A  pattern 
of  annual  meetings  between  the  two  leaders 
apparently  has  been  set,  a  move  which  Mans- 
field called  "a    good  omen." 

"If  these  two  leaders  can  get  together, 
maybe  we  can  get  away  from  the  Cold  War 
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syndrome  which  has  cost  our  countries  so 
much  in  defense  appropriations,"  the  Sen- 
ate leader  said. 

ManaKeld.  wearing  a  blue-striped  sports 
shirt  with  a  Kennedy  PT  boat  tie  clasp  but 
no  tie,  also  discussed  the  battle  between 
the  White  House  and  Congress. 

■'Tliree  months  ago,  the  Congress  was  on 
the  ropes  because  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
men  around  the  President."  he  said.  "They 
were  just  ramming  things  down  our  throats 
like  Impounding  of  funds  we  had  appropri- 
ated and  by  saying  that  2.8  million  em- 
ployes of  the  government — including  post- 
men— were  entitled  to  executive  privilege." 

Since  the  Watergate  scandal  surfaced. 
Congress  has  been  able  to  restore  some  pow- 
ers that  had  been  usurped  by  the  White 
House,  he  said. 

"The  President  has  Indicated  he  plans  to 
have  more  meetings  with  the  congressional 
leadership,"  Mansfield  said.  "As  far  as  *he 
Senate  Is  concerned,  we'll  go  at  least  half- 
way and  more  if  we  must  to  work  In  partner- 
ship with  the  President." 

Mansfield,  a  long-time  opponent  of  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  renewed 
his  criticism  on  American  bombing  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

"We  are  bombing  a  poor,  helpless  country 
In  support  of  a  puppet  government,"  he  said. 
Tlie  only  solution  Mansfield  foresees  is  the 
return  of  ousted  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 
who  is  now  In  Peking. 

Saturday  was  the  107th  straight  day  of 
American  bombing  of  Cambodia,  he  said, 
noting  that  US.  aircraft  have  dropped  more 
tons  of  bombs  on  Cambodia  the  last  five 
months  than  In  the  previous  three  years. 

American  planes  have  dropped  6.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  bombs  on  Laos,  Cambodia  and 
North  and  South  Vietnam  the  past  10  years, 
he  said.  That  figure  Is  3.2  million  tons  more 
than  U.S.  planes  dropped  on  the  European 
and  Pacific  theaters  during  all  of  World  War 
II,  according  to  Mansfield. 

"And  It's  still  going  on,"  he  said,  shaking 
his  head  In  disgust.  Mansfield  said  reports 
estlm.ate  that  the  total  U.S.  costs  of  the  war 
will  run  from  $300  billion  to  $350  billion  and 
Americans  probably  will  be  paying  the  bills 
until  the  year  2050. 

Mansfield  also  discussed  these  topics: 

Economy.  The  Democratic  leader  said  he 
favored  the  retail  price  freeze  announced  by 
Nixon  June  13  but  added:  "He  hasn't  gone 
far  enough.  It  w^as  too  little  and  too  late." 

Mansfield  called  for  a  return  to  Phase  2, 
which  he  said  worked  well. 

"If  we  don't  do  something  and  do  It  soon, 
I  fear  we  may  be  In  for  a  recession,"  he  said, 
pledging  cooperation  from  Congress. 

U.S.  Forest  Service.  He  promis'l  "to  pull 
out  every  stop"  to  block  the  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  Forest  Service,  which 
would  close  the  regional  offices  In  Missoula 
and  transfer  workers  to  Denver.  Mansfield, 
scheduled  to  be  the  lead-off  witness  when 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  opens  two 
dajrs  of  hearings  on  the  plan  TT.iesday,  called 
the  proposal  "outrageous." 

"All  they  want  to  do  Is  build  a  top-heavy 
bureaucracy  In  Denver."  he  said.  "They 
ought  to  cut  the  top-heavy  bureaucracy  In 
Washington  and  add  people  at  the  local 
levels." 

Revenue  sharing.  Noting  that  he  voted 
against  the  bill  signed  Into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  year,  Mansfield  said  he  Is 
not  against  the  concept  If  Congress  has 
some  knowledge  of  how  the  money  Is  to  be 
spent.  States  and  cities  will  receive  $32.5 
billion  over  a  five-year  period  under  the 
plan. 

Some  of  the  money  Is  being  wasted,  Mans- 
field said,  citing  the  Connecticut  town  using 
revenue-sharing  funds  to  build  bridal  paths. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no 
hanky-panky  In  Montana,"  he  said.  "But  I 
think  it's  time  we  took  another  look  at  reve- 


nue sharing  ar.d  New  Federali.Hm  and  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  in  Its  application." 

Strip  mining.  .Action  on  a  federal  bill 
regulating  coal  strip  mining  is  expected 
some  time  this  year,  according  to  the  Mon- 
tana senator. 

He  praised  the  efforts  of  colleagues  Sen. 
Lee  Metcalf.  D-Mont.,  and  Rep.  John 
Melcher,  D-Mont.,  who  are  leaders  In  the 
fight  for  a  "strict,  strong  bUl." 

Election  reform.  Reaction  to  Watergate 
should  spiu-  Congress  to  pass  major  reforms 
In  election  laws.  Mansfteld  said. 

Mansfield,  a  congressman  and  senator  for 
31  years,  said  he  favors  moving  the  federal 
election  dav  up  to  October  to  shorten  cani- 
palgns,  shifting  party  conventions  from  July 
to  August  or  September  and  limiting  con- 
tributions to  candidates. 

"Unfortunatelv  some  rich  people  have 
turned  from  buying  paintings  to  contribut- 
ing huge  sums  to  candidates."  he  said.  "I  m 
not  saying  thev're  trying  to  buy  us,  but  the 
implication  Is  there.  We're  not  paintings  to 
be  bought." 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
federal  financing,  at  least  in  part,  of  cam- 
paigns for  federal  office,  according  to  Mans- 

Tlie  senator  was  not  optimistic  about 
prospects  of  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  he  and  Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  S- 
Vt.,  Introduced.  The  measure  would  limit  a 
president  to  one  six-year  term. 

'•Franklv.  we  don't  expect  to  get  very  far, 
but  we're  "going  to  keep  trying,"  he  said.  "It 
may  not  be  the  best  answer  but  It's  the  best 
I  can  think  of." 

Politics  The  Democratic  leader  said  he 
thinks  his  party's  candidates  should  benefit 
from  public  reaction  to  the  Watergate  dis- 
closures in  the  1974  electloi'S. 

But  he  was  careful  to  add  that  he  does 
not  believe  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee and  Republican  candidates  were  in- 
volved m   the   scandal. 

Republicans  such  as  Sens.  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Arizona:  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Hugh  Scott,  Pennsylvania,  "have 
been  at  the  forefront  demanding  that  all  the 
facts  be  laid  out,"  Mansfield  said,  "and  em- 
phasizing at  the  same  time  that  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  and  Republicans 
had  nothing  to  do  with  what  these  plumbers 
and  hlghwavmen  were  up  to." 

In  fact,  the  senator  said,  voters  may  turn 
against  incumbents  of  both  parties  as  a  re- 
action. 

His  future.  Mansfield,  whose  term  expires 
In  1976,  would  not  discuss  his  plans.  Al- 
though expected  by  some  to  retire  after  this 
term,  Mansfield  smiled  and  said : 

"I  never  make  decisions  until  the  month 
of  March  of  an  election  year." 

With  that,  he  gathered  up  a  stack  of  large 
envelopes  containing  notes  and  reprints 
from  the  Congressional  Record  and  left.  He 
had  flown  into  Billings  Friday  night  and 
already  had  been  to  Great  Falls.  Other  stops 
were  scheduled  in  Butte  and  Helena  before 
he  catches  a  flight  back  to  Washington  on 
Sunday. 

[From  the  Montana  Standard,  June  24,  1973) 

Mansfield  Sees  Energy  Cri.sis  Solutions 

(By  Rick  Foo'e) 

Predicting  the  U.S.  will  need  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  its  oil  supply  from  the  Middle 
East  by  1985.  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  Saturday 
outlined  four  alternatives  to  alleviate  this 
nation's  energy  crisis. 

The  senator  visited  The  Montana  Stand- 
ard Saturday  and  spent  aboiu  an  hour  and 
a  half  chatting  with  reporters. 

The  senator  said  Senate  hearings  are 
scheduled  to  delve  into  the  pos.sibility  that 
major  oil  companies  are  Intentionally  creat- 
ing a  fuel  shortage  in  the  country.  But  he 
said    that    while    the    shortage    will    not    be 


acute  this  year,  major  problems  could  de- 
velop by  next  summer. 

Mansfield  said  hearings  will  begin  this 
week  to  determine  If  the  controversial  Alaska 
pipeline  should  be  handed  federal  approval. 
He  said  the  opening  of  the  pipeline  might 
prove  to  be  one  way  of  providing  needed 
energy  sources. 

He  further  said  research  Is  needed  to  see  If 
massive  shale  deposits  in  Colorado  can  be 
tapped  for  oil.  The  senator  called  for  an  in- 
crease In  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
search to  develop  increased  energy  from 
atomic  sources  and  said  the  country  mtLst 
seriously  consider  shifting  private  transpor- 
tation from  large  to  small  cars. 

Mansfield  commented  that,  presently,  the 
Middle  East  countries  provide  10  per  cent 
of  this  country's  oil.  But  he  said  the  po- 
litical situation  In  the  Middle  East  is  not 
expected  to  stabilize  and  that  "this  country 
Is  walking  a  line  between  Israel  and  the 
other  Middle  East  states." 

The  senator  said  he  does  not  approve  of 
U.S.  arms  sales  to  foreign  powers  but  com- 
mented. "We  are  supplying  Jets  to  Israel 
then  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  and  I  sup- 
pose that  Is  a  political  necessity.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait  are  friendly  to  this  coun- 
try and  we  need  their  oil  reserves." 

Mansfield  commented,  "Saudi  Arabia  is 
the  richest  oU  country  In  the  world  with  136 
billion  tons  of  oil  in  reserve  and  Kuwait  has 
between  10  and  12  billion  tons  of  reserve 
oil." 

While  Mansfield  praised  the  current  visit 
of  Russian  Secretary  General  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  he  said  Russian  fuel  supplies 
probably  wUl  not  have  the  effect  of  minimiz- 
ing the  energy  crisis  here  because  the  Rtis- 
slans  do  not  have  oil  to  export. 

But.  according  to  Mansfield,  Armand  Han- 
ner,  chairman  of  Occidental  Petroleum,  has 
Just  concluded  negotiations  with  Russia  to 
Import  six  billion  tons  of  liquified  natural 
gas. 

Hammer  had  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
gas,  Mansfield  says,  and  he,  in  turn,  will 
sell  it  for  prices  well  above  gas  prices  In  the 
U.S. 

Speaking  of  Brezhnev's  visit,  Mansfield 
believes  the  accords  reached  with  President 
Nixon  on  such  matters  as  cultural  exchange, 
trade  and  the  personal  agreement  to  end  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war,  are  to  the  benefit  of  the 
World's  people. 

The  Senator  said  Brezhnev  has  Invited 
Nixon  to  visit  Russia  next  year  and  Nixon 
has  accepted.  "I  hope  this  can  lead  to  annual 
exchange  visits  by  the  leaders  of  the  two 
countries." 

Mansfield  also  addressed  himself  to  the 
Watergate  scandal. 

He  said  he  does  not  believe  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  or  should  be  Impeached  nor  will 
he  resign. 

"As  far  as  any  citizen  In  this  cotmtry  Is 
concerned,  whether  he  is  the  President  or 
someone  on  relief,  he  should  be  treated  the 
same  under  the  law,"  Mansfield  said.  "Before 
being  declared  guilty  he  should  be  proven 
guilty.  The  Senate  committee,  grand  juries 
and  the  courts  are  trying  to  determine  the 
facts." 

Mansfield  praised  the  work  of  Sen.  Sam 
Ervln's  select  Watergate  committee  and  said, 
"Ervin  Is  following  In  the  footsteps  of  Sen. 
Thomas  Walsh,  one  of  Montana's  finest  sen- 
ators, who  Investigated  the  Teapot  Dome 
Scandal  which  resulted  In  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Albert  Fall  being  sent  to  Jail." 

Mansfield  said  the  Ervln  committee  has 
acted  with  restraint  and  he  stressed  that  the 
committee  Is  constantly  separating  the  real 
evidence  about  the  Watergate  from  hearsay 
statements. 

Mansfield  said  that,  as  a  senator  and  Indi- 
vidual, he  does  not  believe  Nixon  knew  of 
the  Watergate  plan  or  the  coverup  attempt 
until  March  of  this  year. 

The   senator   placed   the   blame   for   the 
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Watergate  on  Nixon's  assistants,  whom  he 
called  "amateurs,  not  knowledgeable  about 
politics." 

Mansfield  said  the  Republican  National 
Party  did  not  know  of  Watergate  or  It 
would  "have  been  nipped  In  the  bud." 

He  said  Nixon's  aides  were  not  acting  out 
of  greed,  as  the  principals  In  the  Teapot 
Dome  Scandal  were,  but  were  acting  out  of 
loyalty  to  the  president  and  for  protection 
of  their  Jobs. 

The  senator  said  he  was  disturbed  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1973  because  the 
administration  "had  the  Congress  on  the 
ropes."  He  referred  to  the  presidential  Im- 
poundment of  Congressionally  appropriated 
funds  and  the  attitude  professed  by  admin- 
istration officials  that  aU  2.8  million  people 
employed  by  the  federal  government  are 
entitled  to  executive  privilege. 

But  with  the  uncovering  of  Watergate, 
which  the  Senator  called  "the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg,"  he  said  Congress  began  to  act 
responsibly  and  began  to  assert  Its  consti- 
tutional power. 

Mansfield  said  that  administration  at- 
tempts at  dominance  over  the  legislative 
branch  were  contrary  to  the  basic  principals 
of  the  constitution  and  said  Watergate  may 
provide  a  solid  footing  for  the  country  to  re- 
turn to  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  government. 

Mansfield  praised  Judge  John  Sirica  for 
his  handling  of  the  Watergate  trial,  praised 
the  press  for  digging  to  uncover  the  scandal 
and  said  James  McCord's  decision  to  "sing" 
was  quite  instrumental  in  bringing  the  af- 
fair to  public  light. 

Mansfield  promised  "a  full  public  dis- 
closure of  the  facts"  by  the  Ervln  commit- 
tee and  said  those  facts  would  come  before 
the  public  even  If  It  means  that  some  in- 
dictments might  be  lost  because  of  publicity. 

"You  have  a  choice,"  the  senator  said.  "We 
can  air  the  matter  before  the  committee 
and  have  the  facts  public  or  we  can  let  the 
courts  handle  it  and  run  the  risk  of  the 
public  not  knowing." 

With  regard  to  President  Nixon,  Mans- 
field said  he  believes  the  President  is  acting 
"Illegally  and  unconstitutionally"  In  con- 
tinuing the  Indo  China  war.  Mansfield  quoted 
statistics  about  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia and  said  the  U.S.  support  of  Lon  Nol 
as  a  puppet  ruler  Is  wrong. 

"Nothing  will  be  accomplished  In  Cam- 
bodia until  we  stop  support  of  Lon  Nol  and 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  Is  returned  from 
Peking  to  rule." 

Mansfield  said  the  Cambodia  bombing  was 
In  Its  10th  day  Saturday  and  that,  as  of 
June  22.  more  bombs  had  been  dropped 
there  than  in  the  past  three  years. 

During  the  past  five  months,'  200,000  tons 
of  bombs  have  been  rained  on  that  country, 
he  said,  while  for  the  past  three  years  before 
that  175.000  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped. 

Mansfield  said  that  In  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
6.5  million  tons  of  bombs  have  been  dropped 
since  1963-64  and  that  during  all  of  World 
War  II  only  3.3  million  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropped. 

Mans'ield  predicted  that  the  Senate  and 
House  wUl  be  able  to  agree  on  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  stop  funds  for  the  Southeast  Asia 
War  and  said  that.  If  the  President  doesn't 
heed  the  Congress,  a  full  constitutional  crisis 
will  develop. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ENERGY 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  President  released  his  second  energy 
message  of  the  year.  I  am  encouraged 
by  his  decision  to  create  an  energy  poUcy 
office  in  the  Executive  Office.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  lack  of  a  na- 
tional energj'  policy.  I  believe  it  is  im- 


perative that  we  make  full  u.se  of  our 
natural  resources  before  turning  to  for- 
eign imports  to  meet  our  energy 
requirements. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1972,  I  urged  that  action  be  taken 
to  create  an  office  to  establish  this  cen- 
tralized control  and  I  offered  my  support. 
I  repeat  my  offer  of  support  today,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  a  statement  I  made  in  this  Chamber 
immediately  following  the  receipt  of  the 
President's  April  18,  1973,  energy  mes- 
sage, I  was  critical  of  the  President  in 
that  he  failed  to  provide  adequate  Fed- 
eral funds  for  research  and  development. 
I  stated  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
President  had  left  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  the  funds  re- 
quired to  support  an  adequate  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  President 
has  now  concluded  that  Federal  fund- 
ing for  energy  R.  &  D.  should  be  $10  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  year?.  I  note  with  in- 
terest that  this  $10  billion  is  the  same  as 
was  recommended  in  the  Jackson  bill, 
which  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  earlier 
this  year. 

On  March  6,  1972,  in  a  letter  to  the 
President's  counsel  on  energy  matters, 
which  I  would  hke  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  expressed  my  belief  that  since  coal 
is  the  only  fossil  fuel  we  have  in  suf- 
ficient volume  to  meet  our  energy  re- 
quirements, we  must  devote  everj-  effort 
to  making  full  use  of  this  domestic 
natural  resource.  I  again  pledged  my 
support  to  all-out  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  in  this  area.  I  was  therefore 
very  pleased  with  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  increase  the  fiscal  year  1974  coal 
R.  &  D.  funds  by  $50  million.  I  applaud 
the  decision  to  accelerate  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  clean  liquids 
from  coal,  improve  mining  techniques  to 
increase  safety  and  production,  gasifica- 
tion and  desulphurization. 

Although  I  reserve  comment  on  the 
other  proposals  by  the  President  which 
would  create  a  new  department  of  energy 
and  natural  resources,  an  energy  re- 
search and  development  administration, 
and  the  nuclear  energy  commission.  I  in- 
tend to  study  them  very  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  dubbed  the 
92d  Congress  as  the  "energj'  awarene.ss 
Congress,"  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
history  will  remember  the  93d  Congress 
for  the  action  it  took  to  solve  these 
energy  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

December  6,  1972. 

The   PRESffiENT, 

The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  I  have  received 
reports  from  Edward  David  and  Bill  Ruckels- 
haus  that  there  is  no  technoloev  available 
which  will  permit  the  utilities  of  this  nation 
to  burn  high  sulphur  coal  and  meet  the 
emission  standards  established  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  I  regret  this 
condition  very  much  as  It  Is' now  beginning 
to  Impact  very  adversely  on  the  consump- 
tion of  this  abundant  domestic  natural 
resource. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  imperative  that  we 
make  full  use  of  our  natural  resources  before 
turning  to  foreign  Imports  to  meet  our  en- 


ergy requirements.  I  am  equally  dedicated  to 

retaining  the  ultimate  goal  of  ensuring  that 
the  citizens  of  this  nation  breathe  the  clean- 
est air  possible.  There  is,  however,  a  question 
of  priorities  between  the  consumption  cf 
domestic  fuel,  importation  of  foreign  fuels, 
and  environmental  considerations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  consideration 
is  being  given  to  the  creation  of  a  National 
Committee  on  Energy  Policy  with  the  mis- 
sion of  insuring  that  there  Is  sufficient  en- 
ergy to  meet  our  requirements  without  bur- 
dening the  nation  with  an  intolerable  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit,  while  at  the  same  time 
reconciling  the  demands  for  this  energy 
with  the  pressing  demands  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment. 

All  efforts  to  create  such  a  committee  have 
my  complete  support,  and  if  I  can  assist  in 
any  way,.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Marlow  W.  Cook, 

US.  Senator. 

M.^RCH  6.  1973. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  DiBona. 

Counsel  for  the  Special  Committee  on  Energy 
Matters.  The  White  House,  Wa-^hington 
D.C. 

De.ar  Mr.  DiBona:  On  March  1,  1973.  I  m  ide 
a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
wherein  I  presented  my  views  of  the  e;  ergv 
crisis  and  recommended  certain  action.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  for  your  Information. 

In  essence,  I  believe  that  we  must  devote 
every  effort  to  making  full  use  of  our  domes- 
tic natural  resources  as  to  do  otherwi.se 
would  cripple  our  econoni}-,  weaken  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  destroy  our  domestic  coal 
industry. 

The  only  fossil  fuel  we  have  in  volume  is 
coal.  In  1975,  when  clean  air  standards  be- 
come elTective,  we  may  be  denied  the  use  of 
this  vital  energy  source 

As  you  are  aware  there  is  some  effort  being 
devoted  to  gasification  of  this  coal.  However, 
this  program  will  not  reach  fruition  before 
1980.  Desulphurization  systems  are  being  re- 
searched but  again  we  are  told  that  we  must 
wait  until  1980  to  have  a  commercial  svstem 
available. 

As  one  Senator,  I  stand  ready  to  support  all 
out  research  efforts  dedicated  to  developing 
the  technology  required  to  permit  us  to  burn 
the  abundant  natural  resource.  The  paucity 
of  effort  devoted  to  this. target  in  the  past 
has  resulted  In  negligible  results  with  an  un- 
acceptable time  table. 

Now  that  the  President  has  est.-iblished 
the  Special  Committee  on  Energv  Matters,  I 
would  appreciate  very  much  having  its  views 
concerning  the  Initiation  of  a  dynamic  re- 
search program  dedicated  to  the  development 
of  an  effective  commercially  tested  coal  de- 
sulphurization system  for  use  by  the  utilities 
at  the  earliest  practicable  drae. 
Sincerely, 

Marlow  W.  Cook, 

V.S.  Senator. 


RETIREMENT  OF  KENNETH  E. 
BELIEU  AS  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  resigned  as  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  last  eve- 
ning, a  review  and  reception  were  held 
in  his  honor  at  Fort  Myer.  It  was  my  in- 
tention, along  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  attend  that  event,  but  r.s  we 
all  know,  the  press  of  Senate  business 
held  us  here  until  late  in  the  evening. 

Ken  BeLieu  has  been  an  outstanding 
public  official.  He  has  served  in  many 
capacities,  first  In  the  Army  where  he 
compiled  a  distinguished  military  record, 
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later  as  staff  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  and  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee.  In  a  sense,  he  was  a  protege 
of  then  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  John- 
son, as  well  as  the  great  Senator  Richard 
B.  Russell.  When  John  Kennedy  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  Ken  BeLieu 
was  asked  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  Installations,  and  later 
Under  Secretarj'  of  the  Navy. 

It  is  a  mark  of  distinction  that  after 
having  successfully  served  a  Democratic 
administration,  in  the  Congress  and  with 
the  executive  branch,  he  was  later  to  be 
chosen  by  President  Nixon  to  represent 
a  Republican  administration  as  liaison 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. There  are  few  people  who  are  con- 
sidered so  dependable,  loyal,  and  com- 
petent that  they  can  satisfy  the  politics 
of  the  two  major  parties.  Ken  BeLieu 
proved  that  he  could  do  this  In  an  out- 
standing manner.  Senators  of  both  par- 
ties knew  they  could  trust  him,  and  the 
Presidents  knew  he  was  loyal  to  their 
respective  administrations. 

While  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  I  had  the  occasion  to  work  closely 
with  him  on  matters  within  my  State 
and  some  of  worldwide  military  signifi- 
cance. I  found  him  to  be  honest,  candid, 
and  completely  fair.  He  represented  the 
Army  with  great  dignity  and  with  a  pro- 
fessional approach.  I  came  to  trust  his 
advice  and  counsel  and  am  sure  I  will 
seek  his  advice  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  feel  this  administration  has  lost  one 
of  its  finest  public  servants.  In  my  opin- 
ion, he  should  have  been  promoted  to  be 
Secretary  of  one  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. His  abilities  are  sorely  needed 
during  this  critical  period  of  readjust- 
ment following  a  long  and  divisive  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

I  wl.sh  him  well  in  the  days  ahead. 


ALASKA  PIPELINE  ISSUE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
25  an  organization  called  the  Alaska 
Public  Interest  Coalition  published  an 
information  document  titled  "Fact 
Sheet — Ala.ska  Pipeline  Issue."  I  was 
informed  this  document  was  delivered 
to  each  Member  of  Congress.  In  it  the 
coalition  has  raised  questions  and  pro- 
vided its  answers  indicating  why  the 
coalition  believes  the  tr£.ns-Alaska  pipe- 
line should  not  be  built. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  you  hear 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  I  have  taken  each 
of  the  coalition's  Questions  and  have  an- 
swered it  with  information  to  demon- 
strate why  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  to  build  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  as  soon  as  possible. 

Because  of  the  energy  problem  facing 
the  United  States,  it  is  obvious  that 
Alaska  oil  must  be  brought  to  market. 
The  route  is  of  national  importance.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  following  informa- 
tion will  be  helpful  to  other  Members  of 
Congress  in  making  this  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
formation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Al.\ska  Pipeline  Issue 

1.  Would  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  take 
longer  to  build? 

The  Alaska  Public  Interest  Coalition  sajs 
not  necessarily.  Let  me  say  that  one  of  the 
most  Important  considerations  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  merits  of  the  Alaska  route 
for  the  pip>eltne  as  compared  to  the  Canadian 
route  IS  time.  To  say  that  it  will  not  neces- 
sarily take  longer  to  build  the  Canadian  line 
is  completely  unjustified.  I  recently  attended 
a  meeting  with  Canadian  officials,  and  it  is 
clear  that  these  officials  agree  with  Secre- 
tary Morton  that  it  will  take  3  to  5  years 
longer  to  con.struct  an  oil  pipeline  through 
Canada  than  it  will  throu(?h  Alaska.  This 
conclusion  Is  Inescapable  from  a  minimum 
timetable  the  Canadian  officials  outlined 
for  the  oil  pipeline. 

Not  only  will  it  take  longer  to  construct 
the  pipeline,  but  all  of  the  reviews  and 
analy.ses  that  have  already  been  completed 
for  the  trans-.\laska  route  win  have  to  be 
done  for  a  trans-Canada  route.  For  Instance. 

a.  The  corporate  entity  must  be  formed 
and  the  proper  documents  and  agreements 
negotiated. 

b.  Canadian  Native  claims  mtist  be  re- 
solved 

c.  The  proper  route  must  be  determined 
and  analyzed,  a  government  and  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  mtist  be  drafted, 
hearings  held  and  the  Canadian  executive 
agencies  must  comment. 

2,  Doea  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  face  fur- 
ther covert  delay? 

It  is  true  that  the  courts  have  not  yet  re- 
solved the  NEPA  Issues  In  the  environmental- 
ist suit  that  has  blocked  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  project.  However,  I  believe  this  issue 
will  soo:i  be  resolved.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
a.ssurnnces  do  we  have  that  Canadian  en- 
vironmentalist groups  win  not  battle  against 
a  Canadian  pipeline  causing  court  suits  and 
delays  in  that  country?  In  addition,  a  Cana- 
dian pipeline  would  undoubtedly  engender 
a  new  series  of  legal  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Significantly,  few  If  any  of  these  an- 
ticipated problems  lend  themselves  to  resolu- 
tion bv  the  affected  governments  tintll  the 
enterprises  that  would  own  and  operate  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline  have  come  Into  being 
and  the  details  of  the  project  have  crystal- 
lized. 

3  Isn't  building  the  trann-Alaska  pipeline 
essential  for  national  security? 

The  .-Maska  Public  Interest  Coalition  tiilnks 
not  and  the  reason  given  Is  that  the  trans- 
-Maska  svstem  would  serve  the  west  coast  and 
that  section  of  the  country  does  not  need  the 
oil.  That,  of  course,  is  WTong.  In  1072,  demand 
in  that  area  was  2.3  million  barrels  per  day 
of  whl'i-h  15  million  b.irrels  was  obtained 
from  domestic  .sources  and  0.8  barrels  was 
Imported.  The  best  available  projections  show- 
that  by  1080.  and  for  subseqiient  years,  the 
west  coast  demand  will  exceed  domestic  pro- 
duction In  that  area  by  at  least  the  capacity 
of  the  tr?.n.s-Alaska  pipeline. 

Regnrdlvg  the  Coalition  statement  that  the 
areas  in  the  lower  48,  other  than  the  west 
roast,  would  b»  .seriously  Jeopardized  by  a 
cutoff  of  oil  from  the  Mideast,  It  Is  short- 
sighted to  consider  the  cut-off  of  mldeastern 
oil  as  a  sectional  problem.  Certainly  the 
mtlon  as  a  whole  would  be  affected  and 
Alaskan  oil  could  be  shipped  wherever  It 
would  be  needed  to  assist  In  alleviating  the 
crisis. 

I  can  understand  the  desire  of  the  Midwest 
to  have  a  secure  supply  of  Alaskan  oil.  How- 
ever, iihrre  Alaska  oil  would  be  used  in  the 
lower  48  is  not  the  basic  Issue.  The  Issue  Is 
that  a  line  built  on  American  soil  guarantees 
that  the  oil  will  continuously  flow  to  the 
lower  48  states.  This  Is  an  Inescapable  fact 
against  which  there  Is  no  valid  argument 
regardless  of  our  continuous  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Canada 

4.  Would  Canada  pre-empt  part  of  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline's  capacity  and   thus 


reduce  the  quantity  of  Alaskan  oil  carried 
to  the  lower  U.S.?  Also  what  about  the  re- 
cent Canadian  decision  to  impose  oil  export 
controls?  Wouldn't  that  hurt  us  if  switch- 
ing to  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  delayed  de- 
livery of  Alaska  oil? 

The  Coalition  attempts  to  assure  us  that 
neither  of  these  two  events  are  likely  to  take 
place.  However,  let  tis  look  at  the  facts.  The 
Secretary  of  Interior,  after  many  meetings 
with  Canadian  officials,  has  stated  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  capacity  of  a  trans- 
Canadian  line  would  have  to  be  reserved  for 
the  transportation  of  Canadian -owned  oil, 
with  the  primary  objective  being  to  carry  Ca- 
nadian oil  to  Canadian — not  United  States — 
markets.  Further,  recent  estimates  by  the 
Canadian  Energy  Board  show  that  Canada's 
demand  for  oil  from  her  western  provinces 
will  soon  equal  or  exceed  production;  and 
unless  major  new  sources  are  discovered,  the 
eventual  result  will  be  cessation  of  Canadian 
exports  of  oU  to  the  United  States. 

Jtist  recently,  on  June  14,  Canada  an- 
nounced that  It  was  Imposing  export  con- 
trols on  gasoline  and  heating  oil  to  stem 
the  country's  rapid  fuel  drain,  especially  to 
the  United  States.  In  announcing  the  move 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Energy  Minister 
Donald  McDonald  said  the  controls  would  be 
"temporary",  but  added  that  they  would  ap- 
ply until  there  were  adequate  supplies  and 
refinery  capacity  in  Canada. 

We  cannot  rely  on  Canada,  as  is  stated  by 
the  Coalition,  to  provide  Increased  oil  to  our 
nation  to  offset  delayed  delivery  of  Alaskan 
oil  If  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  were  built. 
Only  a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  can  assure 
Alaska  oil  will  quickly  and  continuously 
reach  U.S.  markets. 

5.  What  is  the  Canadian  government's  re- 
ceptiveness  toward  a  trans-Canada  routing? 

I  can  answer  this  from  first  hand  In- 
formation gathered  during  my  recent  visit 
to  Canada.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Canadian 
Government  would  not  permit  an  oil  pipe- 
line and  a  gas  pipeline  to  be  constructed 
simultaneously  through  Canada  to  transport 
Alaskan  oil  and  gas  to  U.S.  markets,  pri- 
marily because  of  economical  and  political 
considerations.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  a  gas 
pipeline  has  top  priority  because  the  Cana- 
dian needs  for  the  gas  pipeline  are  great. 

6.  Would  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  favor  the 
Midwest  and  East  at  the  expense  of  west  coast 
constimers? 

The  Coalition  says  no,  because  existing 
pipelines  can  be  used  to  ship  oil  from  Ed- 
monton. Alberta  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  exist- 
ing pipeline  systems.  The  question  of  which 
sections  of  our  country  would  benefit  from 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  has  been  over- 
played. It  is  .shortsighted  to  look  at  the  en- 
ergy crisis  as  a  problem  of  this  section  of  the 
country  or  that  section  of  the  country.  It  la 
a  national  problem  and  the  best  way  to  solve 
that  national  problem  Is  to  quickly  get  Alas- 
kan oil  to  the  lower  48.  If  the  Alaskan  oil 
is  used  on  the  West  Coast  that  will  free  other 
oil  for  use  In  other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the  Coali- 
tion's statement  that,  without  construction 
of  costly  new  connecting  pipelines  or  long- 
distance tanker  shipment,  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  could  supply  only  the  west  coast.  It 
is  apparent  to  me  even  If  Alaska  oil  were  de- 
livered via  a  trans-Canada  pipeline,  costly 
new  connecting  pipelines  and  long-distance 
tanker  shipments  will  be  needed  in  most 
parts  of  our  nation  to  handle  Increased  ship- 
ments of  foreign  oil. 

7.  Would  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  cost  more 
to  build  than  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  sysr 
tern? 

According  to  the  Coalition  the  trans-Can- 
ada pipeline  could  be  cheaper  than  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  However,  a  study  recently 
completed  by  the  Pipeline  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, State  of  Alaska,  concludes  that  the 
trans-Alaska  line  will  cost  $3.5  billion  and  a 
trans-Canadian  line  from  the  North  Slope  to 
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Edmonton  will  cost  approximately  $6.6  bil- 
lion. I  recognize  that  the  validity  of  the  many 
Canadian  pipeline  cost  estimates  that  are 
bandied  about  can  be  challenged  because 
they  are  Indeed  only  estimates  based  on  cer- 
tain unproven  assumptions.  However,  com- 
mon sense  dictates  that  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  1,738  miles  In  length  would  cost  sub- 
stantially more  than  a  trans-Alaskan  line  789 
miles  in  length. 

Insofar  as  tanker  costs  are  concerned  on 
the  trans-Alaska  route.  It  Is  true  that  they 
have  not  been  Included  In  the  $3.5  billion 
cost  estimate.  However,  translating  the 
tanker  costs  Into  tariff  per  barrel  of  oil  and 
the  Edmonton  to  Chicago  pipeline  Into  tar- 
iff per  barrel  of  oil  shows  that  they  will  both 
be  about  40  cents.  Thus,  I  believe  It  to  be 
justifiable  not  to  Include  tanker  costs  as  part 
of  the  cost  to  build  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

8.  If  Canada  required  majority  Canadian 
ownership  of  a  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline, 
could  the  necessary  capital  be  raised? 

Information  gathered  from  my  recent  trip 
to  Canada  casts  serious  doubt  on  Canada's 
ability  to  finance  an  oil  pipeline.  In  fact, 
there  is  doubt  that  Canada  can  finance  a  gas 
pipeline  which  it  is  now  considering.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  article  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mall,  a  confidential  Intragovernment  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Economic  Impact  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tasfc  Force  on  Northern  OU 
Development  states: 

'The  financing  of  the  $4.5  billion  Canadian 
portion  of  the  pipeline,  especially  If  It  coin- 
cides with  other  large  resource  projects  In 
Canada  and  abroad,  will  Inevitably  put  some 
strain  on  Canadian  and  world  financial  mar- 
kets. The  Increased  demand  for  Investment 
funds  could  push  up  Interest  rates  In  Can- 
ada— particularly  if  one  of  the  conditions 
Imposed  by  the  government  on  the  pipeline 
Is  majority  Canadian  ownership." 

Canada  Is  trying  to  proceed  with  other 
public  works  projects,  siich  as  the  James 
Bay  hydroelectric  project  which  will  require 
$6  billion  In  financing  and  6,500  workers  per 
year  for  12  years.  It  Is  not  possible  for  Canada 
to  finance  projects  such  as  James  Bay  hydro 
and  both  pipelines  in  the  decade  ahead. 

9.  Is  it  valid  to  argue  that  Alaskan  oil 
shovld  be  transported  only  over  U.S.  soil  and 
in  U.S.  tankers  rather  than  through  Canada? 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  Alaska  oil  be 
transported  only  over  U.S.  soil  and  In  U.S. 
tankers.  However,  It  Is  necessary.  In  order  to 
Insure  a  steady  supply  of  oil  from  Alaska, 
that  at  least  one  pipeline  be  built  that  will 
not  be  under  the  control  of  another  nation. 
It  wotild  be  against  the  national  interest  to 
do  otherwise  despite  our  friendly  relation- 
ship with  Canada. 

10.  Would  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  avert  a 
gasoline  shortage,  provide  independent  deal- 
ers with  gas  and  supply  farmers  uHth  fuel  to 
harvest  their  crops? 

Certainly  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  Is  not 
the  single  answer  to  the  nation's  energy 
crisis.  What  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  repre- 
sents is  the  quickest  and  best  means  of  get- 
ting Alaskan  oil  and  gas  to  U.S.  markets.  We 
will  still  have  to  rely  on  foreltrn  Imported 
crude,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  we  other- 
wise would.  One  Important  point  here  Is  that 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  would  bring  Alas- 
kan oil  to  market  at  least  3  to  5  years  sooner 
than  would  the  trans-Canada  line  and  would 
assist  In  solving  our  critical  balance-of-pay- 
ment  problem. 

This  timing  Is  critical  when  you  consider 
that  Imported  oil  will  represent  about  35 
percent  of  -the  oil  American  Industry  and 
consumers  need  this  year.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  m  1975  we  will  be  Importing  and  ob- 
taining from  other  sources  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  7  million  barrels  per  day.  The 
Alaskan  pipeline,  when  In  full  production, 
win  be  able  to  provide  about  2  mUllon  bar- 
rels per  day.  This  infiux  of  oil  Is  bound  to 


assist  in  easing  shortages  by  freeing  other  oil 
which  would  have  gone  to  the  West  Coast. 

11.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  which  route  is  chosen? 

The  Coalition  agrees  that  a  Canadian  route 
Is  going  to  Increase  dollar  outflows  to  Can- 
ada. There  will  be  substantial  benefits  In  em- 
ployment and  Investment  opportunities  cre- 
ated by  a  trans-Alaska  route  that  will  be 
totally  lost  In  a  trans-Canada  route.  Twenty- 
two  thousand  Jobs  will  be  created  In  Alaska 
In  connection  with  pipeline  construction  and 
a  gross  payroll  of  $800  million  will  be  gen- 
erated. Expenditures  for  materials,  supplies, 
and  transportation  will  total  $1.5  billion,  a 
major  portion  of  which  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  lower  48  states. 

In  addition.  27  tankers  will  be  built  for  oil 
transport  which  will  cost  about  $1.6  billion. 
This  will  generate  73,480  man  years  of  ship- 
yard employment  In  addition  to  3,800  perma- 
nent jobs  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  tanker  fleet. 

12.  Does  the  trans-Alaska  route  hai^e  any 
major  problems  not  shared  by  a  Canadian 
alternative? 

The  Coalition  mentions  earthquakes  and 
marine  oil  spUls.  These  two  potential  prob- 
lems have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
In  the  planning  and  design  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline.  A  combination  of  excellent 
pipe  characteristics  and  sophisticated  weld- 
ing Inspection  techniques  provides  a  high  de- 
gree of  assurance  that  an  earthquake,  should 
one  occur,  will  not  rupture  the  pipe.  The 
amount  of  attention  given  to  seismic  design 
and  welding  performance  on  the  pipeline 
greatly  exceeds  the  attention  which  these 
factors  have  received  In  the  construction  of 
any  other  pipeline. 

The  Canadian  route  Is  not  selsmlcally  In- 
active. Any  crossing  from  Alaska  to  Canada 
must  pass  through  a  wide  belt  classified  as 
seismic  zone  3,  the  highest  such  classifica- 
tion, where  earthquakes  of  6  magnitude  on 
the  Rlchter  scale  are  likely.  In  any  case,  mod- 
ern pipeline  technology  is  equal  to  earth- 
quakes, as  demonstrated  In  the  San  Fer- 
nando earthquake  of  1971,  where  there  was 
no  damage  to  modern  electrically  welded 
pipeline  even  In  areas  of  maximum  ground 
displacement. 

Regarding  marine  oU  spUls,  careful  study 
has  been  given  to  this  and  I  am  convinced 
that  stringent  requirements  for  deballasting 
ships  at  Valdez,  new  ships  buUt  with  the 
latest  structural  design,  and  stringent  opera- 
tional procedures  to  avoid  collisions  and 
groundings  will  all  contribute  to  virtually 
eliminating  oil  losses  at  sea. 

Whne  on  this  subject.  It  is  important  that 
all  of  us  recognize  that  the  proposed  trans- 
Canadian  line  also  has  some  problems.  The 
Canadian  route  would  cross  more  major 
rivers  and  create  more  drainage  diversion 
than  the  Alaskan  route. 

In  addition,  the  Canadian  route  would  re- 
quire about  four  times  as  much  land  and 
gravel  as  the  Alaskan  route. 

I  might  also  add  that  environmental  and 
technical  stipulations  In  the  U.S.  permit  will 
guard  against  risks  on  the  trans-Alaskan 
route;  but  the  U.S.  cannot  control  and  su- 
pervise construction  In  Canada. 

13.  Why  not  build  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line now  and  a  trans-Canada  line  later? 

The  Coalition  says  this  Is  not  necessary 
and  again  Its  short-sighted  first  point  Is  that 
the  greater  oil  need  Is  east  of  the  Rockies. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  8  basic  argu- 
ments for  going  ahead  with  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  now. 

a.  The  Alaskan  pipeline  can  be  built  at 
least  3  to  5  years  sooner  than  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  and  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line will  carry  all  United  States  owned  oU 
while  the  trans-Canada  pipeline  might  carry 
as  much  as  50  percent  Canadian  owned  oil, 
some  of  which  might  go  to  Canadian  mar- 
kets. 


b.  Building  the  line  In  Alaska  wlU  create 
many  American  jobs,  not  only  on  the  pipe- 
line but  also  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  tankers. 

c.  A  delay  In  the  trans-Alaska  route  will 
economically  damage  the  state  of  Alaska  and 
the  Alaskan  Natives. 

d.  No  corporate  entity  has  applied  for  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline  route. 

e.  Canada  has  not  completed  the  neces- 
sary preparations  and  studies  for  a  trans- 
Canada  route.  The  Canadian  government  has 
not  Indicated  It  would  give  permission  to 
the  United  States  to  participate  In  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline.  It  Is  unlikely  because  of 
the  opposition  of  many  environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  Native  groups  in  Canada  and  that 
the  Canadian  government  could  give  such 
permission  In  the  immediate  future. 

f.  The  Canadians  would  require  majority 
equity  ownership  and  Canadian  manage- 
ment of  any  oil  or  gas  pipeline  crossing 
Canada.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  Canadian  capital  to  meet  Canadian 
requirements. 

g.  Natural  gas  companies  serving  the  Mid- 
west have  strongly  supported  an  Alaska 
route  because  this  will  facilitate  the  early 
construction  of  a  trans-Canada  gasime  to 
the  Midwest.  It  will  be  Impossible  to  get  gas 
to  the  Midwest  from  the  North  Slope  via 
Canada  untu  the  oil  Is  fiowlng.  The  quickest 
rotite  for  the  oil  Is  through  Alaska.  There- 
fore, the  quickest  way  to  get  North  Slope 
gas  across  Canada  to  the  Midwest  Is  by  ship- 
ping the  oil  out  via  a  trans- Alaska  pipeline. 

h.  The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  wlU  be  de- 
signed and  built  with  great  environmental 
safety,  and  there  Is  no  way  to  guarantee  at 
this  time  what  kind  of  environmental  stipu- 
lations would  apply  to  a  permit  for  an  oil 
line  through  Canada, 


FRANCIS  OLMSTED  GRUBBS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr,  President,  Francis 
Olmsted  Grubbs  is  doubtlessly  one  of 
Connecticut's  finest  educators,  a  man 
whose  dedication  and  innovation  at  the 
Loomls-ChafTee  School  has  broadened 
and  enriched  the  lives  of  hundreds  who 
have  passed  through  that  Institution. 

Mr.  Grubbs  is  retiring  after  43  years  of 
guiding  and  building  Loomls  into  one  of 
the  foremost  schools  in  the  Nation. 

I  join  with  Mr.  Grubbs'  friends  in 
wishing  him  and  his  wife  the  very  best 
in  years  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Hartford  Courant, 
June  26,  1973.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Compleat  Scholemasteh  Retires 
at  loomis 

It  w^as  the  poet  and  divine,  John  Donne, 
who  would  convince  us  that  "No  man  Is  an 
Hand,  Intlre  of  It  selfe." 

But  In  the  community  of  the  Loomls- 
ChafTee  School,  where  the  word  Island  Is 
synonymous  with  that  Institution,  there  may 
well  be  an  open  challenge  to  such  contention. 

Faculty  and  students,  trustees  and  altunnl 
win  point  to  Francis  Olmsted  Grubbs  who 
retires  as  President  of  the  school  Jime  29 
after  43  years  association,  first  with  Loomls 
Institute  and  more  recently  with  the  Loomls- 
Chaffee  educational  enterprise. 

During  these  near-four-and-a-half  dec- 
ades, Mr.  Grubbs  has  served  in  every  school- 
masterly capacity — teacher,  coach,  counselor, 
housemaster,  administrator,  headmaster,  and 
finally.  President. 

Summing  up  this  distinguished  record  In 
broader  terms,  Frederick  G.  Torrey,  who  will 
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become  chief  executive  of  Loomis-Chaffee, 
writes  that : 

"As  headmaster,  (Mr.  Grubbs)  stabilized 
the  school  in  the  traumatic  period  following 
the  retirement  of  the  founding  headmaster 
(Nathaniel  Batchelder),  capitalized  on  the 
admissions  pressure  of  the  Fifties,  encouraged 
the  expansion  of  Chaffee,  and  guided  the  two 
schools  toward  closer  coordination  in  the 
early  turbulence  of  the  Sixties. 

"As  President  he  led  the  school  through 
the  formation  of  a  long-range  development 
plan,  two  phases  of  an  eminently  successful 
capital  fund  campaign,  the  merger  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  schools,  and  the  construction 
of  five  major  buildings.  In  a  sense  he  gently 
but  firmly  refounded  The  Institute  as  the 
Loomls-Chaffee  School." 

No  man  may  be  an  Island  entire  of  itself, 
but  Mr.  Grubbs'  boys  and  girls,  young  and 
older — and  Indeed  his  colleagues  In  the  whole 
field  of  private  school  education  where  he 
has  also  been  prominently  active — have  good 
reason  to  think  of  him  as  "Mr.  Loomls"  com- 
plete of  himself. 

Mr.  Grubbs,  a  "gentle  gentleman,"  will 
hardly  accept  this  accolade.  He  will  point  to 
those  others  who  have  heljjed  in  his  day  and 
before  to  make  Loomis  and  Loomls-Chaffee 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Independent 
private  schools  In  the  country.  But  they  In 
return  will  speak  of  his  dedication,  energy. 
discipline,  his  enthusiasm,  his  brilliant  wit, 
pungent  Intelligence,  and  attitude  of  genu- 
ine concern  and  gentle  humanity. 

Thus  the  ball  of  accolade  is  back  in  his 
court  again,  and  there  it  should  stay.  Since 
Mr.  Grubbs  will  continue  as  President  emer- 
itus and  honorary  trustee,  Loomls-Chaffee 
will  not  entirely  be  bereft  of  his  continuing 
counsel  and  aid — nor  that  of  Frances  Grubbs. 
his  wife,  and  partner,  in  his  career.  One  may 
wish  him  well  in  as  much  retirement  as  he 
allows  himself,  and  so  to  all  his  colleagues 
who  now  will  carry  on  like  runners  In  a  race. 


FHA  HOUSING 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration's mortgage  insurance  programs 
expires  at  midnight  tonight.  On  June  20 
the  Bank,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  ordered  reported  a  1-year 
extension  of  FHA's  authorization  iH.J. 
Res.  512). 

That  bill  contained  an  amendment 
which  required  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Envelopment  to  end  the  with- 
holding of  funds  for  various  housing  pro- 
grams. It  contained  another  amendment, 
which  I  proposed,  extending  the  reim- 
bursement provisions  of  section  518(b) 
to  benefit  the  purchasers  of  existing 
housing  under  sections  203(b)  and  221 
(d)  (2) .  If  structural  defects  were  present 
in  housing  at  the  time  of  its  purchase 
and  were  not  disclosed  to  the  buyer  by 
FHA  after  the  appraisal  and  inspection 
required  by  law,  the  buyer  would  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  repairs.  Without  such 
reimbursement,  innocent  buyers  are  mis- 
led by  an  agency  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, caused  unexpected  expense  and 
frequently  the  mortgages  then  go  Into 
default  to  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

House  Joint  Resolution  512  was  re- 
ported from  committee  on  June  25  and 
has  been  on  the  Senate  calendar  since 
then.  HUD  opposes  both  these  amend- 
ments— and  for  all  I  can  tell,  opposes  any 
extension  of  the  FHA  housing  program. 

Certain  Senators  have  let  it  be  known 
that  at  this  late  hour  before  adjourn- 


ment they  will  filibuster  House  Joint 
Resolution  512  should  it  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. In  short,  the  administration 
and  certain  of  its  allies  have  made  it 
clear  they  are  willing  to  let  all  FHA  hous- 
ing programs  cease  tonight. 

I  offered  a  20-day  extension  of  the 
FHA  programs,  and  the  offer  was  re- 
jected. That  would  have  given  the  Sen- 
ate a  chance  to  consider  this  legislation 
upon  its  return  from  the  4th  of  July  re- 
cess. But  the  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Tower,  insisted  upon  a  30-day  extension 
which  would  put  the  Senate  in  the  same 
bind  as  now,  just  before  the  August  re- 
cess. I  can  only  conclude  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  quite  willing  to  let  hous- 
ing programs  for  the  poor  and  those  of 
average  wealth  die.  I  regret  the  inaction 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  no  comfort  to  know 
that  the  responsibility  rests  on  the  other 
side.  If  nothing  can  be  worked  out  be- 
tween now  and  adjournment,  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  act  promptly  to  extend  the 
FHA  programs  upon  the  temis  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  512  promptly  after  its 
return  from  the  4th  of  July  recess. 


THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  received  an  important  telegram 
from  Mr.  A.  W.  iBud)  Body,  executive 
director  of  the  Alaska  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  Sportsman's  Council.  This  tele- 
gram reflects  the  views  of  a  large  number 
of  Alaska  conservation  groups.  It  favors 
the  building  of  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
realizing  that  the  pipeline  can  be  built  in 
an  ecologically  safe  manner.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JUNE.\U,    AU^SKA, 

June  6,  1973. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens. 
Old  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  appreciate  your  statements  regarding 
importance  of  construction  of  the  oil  pipe- 
line from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez,  Alaska. 
Urge  your  support  of  legislation  to  authorize 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  .o  Issue  a  right  of 
way  permit  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  greater  tlian  prescribed  by 
1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  Agai.i  we  appre- 
ciate your  Interest  and  concern.  We  are  send- 
ing this  telegram  In  behalf  of  the  Alaska 
Wildlife  Federation  and  Sportsman  Council 
with  membership  approximately  3,800  in 
Alaska.  We  are  also  an  affiliate  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

Mr.  A.  W.  (Bt'D)  Body, 

Executive  Director, 


CBS  REPORTS:  "YOU'LL  GET  YOURS 
WHEN  YOU'RE  65" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
CBS  Television  Network  has  produced 
a  documentary  report,  "You'll  Get  Yours 
When  You're  65."  It  was  to  be  shown 
nationally  at  9  p.m.,  Thursday,  June  28. 

I  am  asking  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  transcript  of  that  report  print- 
ed in  the  Record  because  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  report  and  because  Its  con- 
tents bear  directly  upon  the  actions  taken 
on  Wednesday  by  the  Senate  to  make 


medicare  and  social  security  more  use- 
ful to  older  Americans  than  they  now 
are. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Senate  effort  that 
led  to  passage  of  last  year's  20-percent 
social  security  Increase — and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging — I  am  keenly  aware  of  strides 
made  forward  within  recent  years  to  im- 
prove retirement  economic  security.  But 

1  am  also  aware  of  the  great  problems 
faced  by  older  Americans  who  still  find 
social  security  income  to  be  desperately 
inadequate  in  the  face  of  rising  prices, 
inadequacies  of  medicare  coverage,  and 
high  property  taxes  and  rents. 

The  CBS  report  tells,  in  very  down- 
to-earth  terms,  what  it  means  to  try  to 
live  on  social  security  income  and  very 
little  else.  We  hear  directly  from  one  re- 
tired couple  who  debate  whether  they 
should  buy  a  newspaper  every  day  or  just 

2  or  3  days  a  week.  We  find  that  even 
with  the  20-percent  increase  they  hesi- 
tate to  buy  new  living  room  furniture 
because : 

Papa  thought  it  was  better  to  be  able  to 
pay  your  bills  if  you  had  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital. Of  course,  that  runB  into  money  and 
I  think  that's  at  the  back  of  his  mind. 

We  hear,  too,  from  older  Americans 
who  tell  us  about  the  health  care  prob- 
lems they  have  even  with  medicare's  es- 
sential— but  inadequate — coverage.  One 
woman  with  arthritis  of  the  spine  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  pills  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  and  so  she  must  live  in  pain 
for  those  days.  A  patient  in  a  hospital 
cannot  imderstand  why  medicare  won't 
pay  for  more  treatment  and  why  he  must 
go  on  welfare  to  get  care  at  a  nursing 
home.  A  couple's  bank  savings  slip  from 
$12,000  to  less  than  $1,200  within  a  mat- 
ter of  months  because  of  nursing  home 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  the  transcript  speaks  for 
itself;  and  I  wish,  to  congratulate  CBS 
Reporter  Hughes  Rudd,  Producer  Gene 
DePoris,  and  Executive  Producer  Burton 
Benjamin  for  their  high  standards  of  re- 
porting and  compassion. 

The  CBS  report  is  valuable,  too,  for  the 
strong  arguments  it  makes  for  early 
House  approval  of  several  actions  taken 
by  the  Senate  when  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
was  considered  on  Wednesday. 

The  Senate,  for  one  thing,  adopted  my 
amendment  instructing  the  administra- 
tion to  withdraw  its  proposal  to  increa.se 
coinsurance  and  deductibles  under  medi- 
care. Furthermore,  the  resolution  called 
for  the  administration  to  offer  recom- 
mendations intended  to  strengthen 
medicare,  rather  than  Impose  higher 
costs  upon  medicare  participants. 

The  CBS  report.  I  might  add,  includes 
testimony  taken  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  of  the  Elderly  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration medicare  proposal.  In  my 
view,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Ca-spar  Weinberger's  argu- 
ments were  effectively  rebutted  at  the 
hearing  and  in  the  excerpt  shown  in  the 
documentary. 

The  Senate  also  voted  on  Wednesday 
to  adopt  a  Senate  Finance  Committee 
amendment — which  I  cosponsored  and 
strongly  endorse — to  provide  a  5.6  j>er- 
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cent  cost-of-living  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits,  effective  next  January. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  earnings  lim- 
itation, or  retirement  test,  from  $2,100  to 
$3,000. 

The  need  for  such  actions,  as  well  as 
others,  is  strongly  supported  by  the  over- 
all contents  of  the  CBS  report.  I  com- 
mend all  concerned  for  Issuing  such  an 
effective  documentary  in  such  timely 
fashion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

You'll  Get  YotjRS  When   You'be  65 

(As  broadcast  over  the   CBS  Television 
Network,  June  28,  1973) 

Rudd.  (VO)  This  is  what's  behind  those 
nine-digit  Social  Security  numbers  we're  all 
suppoeed  to  memoriae:  Social  Security 
checks  from  Uncle  Sam.  Around  fotir  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  worth  go  out  every 
month  to  28  million  persons:  the  aged;  the 
disabled;  widows;  dependent  children.  Most 
of  it  goes  in  payments  to  the  21  million  men 
and  women  who  have  reached  the  golden 
years.  If  you  have  a  number  and  if  you  live 
long  enough,  eventually  a  check  with  your 
name  and  number  on  it  will  wind  up  in 
yoiir  mailbox  on  the  3rd  of  every  month. 

Mailman.  Mall's  done.  Come  and  get  it. 

Rudd.  (VO)  And  then,  as  a  Broadway  show 
tune  put  It,  the  fun  begins : 

SONO 

Guaranteed  Income 
House  with  a  view 
Doctors  and  nurses 
Surgery,  too 
Everything  paid  for 
And  it  comes  true 
When  we're  sixty-five 

Woman.  Do  you  think  you  could  live  on 
seventy-five  dollars  a  month? 

Man.  If  they're  going  to  refuse  to  pay  me 
Medicare — the  seventy-six  and  a  quarter,  I'm 
out  that. 

Gibson.  Emma,  I  don't  know  how  long 
Medicare  will  pay  for  you  In  the  nursing 
home. 

Emma.  Yes,  but  I  got  no  money.  What  can 
I  do? 

Man.  With  my  expenses,  with  the  two 
checks,  it's  impossible  to  eat  for  two  people. 

Announcer.  CBS  Reports:  You'll  Get 
Yours  When  You're  Sixty-Five.  With  CBS 
News  Correspondent  Hughes  Rudd. 

SONG 

Ten— twenty — thirty — then  we're  forty, 

Walt  till  we're  sixty-five. 

No  need  to  hurry — not  a  worry  left  but  to 

keep  alive. 
Not  another  premium  to  pay. 
All  we  have  to  do  now  is  play  and  play. 
Six  years  or  seven — then  to  heaven — 
Me  first  the  records  show. 
You  get  the  pension,  not  to  mention  Blue 

Cross  until  you  go. 
If  you  ever  thought  you  had  fun — at  21, 
Walt  tin  we're  sixty-five. 

Rudd.  (VO)  Walt  til  we're  65.  Well.  Mary 
Baum  and  her  husband  Ben  reached  65  eight 
years  ago.  They  moved  to  Florida  where  Mr. 
Baum  retired  from  his  job  as  a  salesman 
and  bought  this  house  for  9.950  dollars 
cash.  That  left  them  with  20,000  dollars  In 
savings.  Last  year  when  we  vl.<:lted  the 
Baums.  their  combined  Social  Security  In- 
come was  $236  per  month.  Mr.  Baum,  at  73, 
worked  at  odd  Jobs. 

Mr.  Baum.  My  need  for  odd  Jobs  Is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  I  am  on  Social  Security  and 
Social  Security  Is  not  quite  enough  to  take 
care  of  necessities.  I've  been  taking  Jobs, 
taking  care  of  elderly  and  sickly  men.  An- 
other Job  that  I  have  right  now  Is  delivering 
magazines  to  doctors'  offices  for  a  local  busl- 
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ness  concern  In  which  they  have  merchan- 
dise advertised. 

Mrs.  Baum.  The  money  that  he  earns  goes 
Into  our  regular  fund  for  buying  groceries 
and  paying  bills  and  if  it  amounts  to  very 
much,  well  then  maybe  we  put  some  of  it  in 
the  bank  to  write  checks  against.  But  other- 
wise we  keep  It  to  pay  for  our  dally  expenses. 
We  usually  buy  about  $15  worth  at  a  time 
when  we  go  shopping  for  food  and  then  Ben 
picks  up  different  things  at  other  places.  We 
go  to  the  day  old  bread  place  for  bread, 
which  is  very  good.  We  freeze  it  and  It's  Just 
like  fresh  when  we  use  It  and  we  watch  the 
sales  in  the  papers  and  do  the  best  we  can 
on  food.  However,  we — we  can't  afford  the 
best  steaks  or  anything  like  that.  We  live 
conservatively  and  we  find  that  chicken  Is 
one  of  the  cheaper  better  things  and  we 
enjoy  chicken,  so  we  have  chicken  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  Baum.  We  buy  milk  in  gallon  quan- 
tities because  It's  much  cheaper  that  way.  I 
use  the  full  milk  you  know,  but  my  wife 
buys  Instant  non-fat  dry  milk  and  this — 
this  size  makes  20  quarts.  We  sort  of  offset 
the  situation  of  low  Social  Security  pay- 
ments and  high  prices  for  various  items, 
espe';lally,  the  necessities,  by  staying  home  at 
night.  For  Instance  instead  of  going  to  a 
movie  we  have  gone  to — we've  been  here  over 
14  years  and  we've  gone  to  one  movie  since 
we've  been  here.  If  we  are  not  working  at 
church  deals  and  if  we  are  not  singing  in 
the  choir  we  are  at  home  reading  the  paper, 
reading  magazines,  watching  TV.  and  playing 
scrabble  or  crlbbage  .  .  .  and  we  buy  about 
two  papers  a  week.  The — on — on  Wednesday 
and  Sunday.  And  If  it  was  up  to  me,  we 
would  have  no  phone.  But  my  wife — you 
know,  women  like  to  talk  over  the  telephone 
and  I  keep  teUlng  my  wife  when  she  does 
call,  never  mind  asking  the  questions.  Ask 
the  questions  in  a  letter  .  .  .  because  in  our 
circumstances,  It's  one  item  that  we  could  do 
without. 

Mrs.  Baum.  I  think  a  telephone  is  very 
necessary. 

Mr.  Baum.  Now,  if  we  knew  when  we  were 
going  to  die,  then  we  wouldn't  be  too  con- 
cerned about  whether  the  money  that  you 
have  is  gonna  run  out  or  not. 

Rudd.  (VO)  We  went  back  to  see  the 
Baums  this  year  and  asked  them  how  they're 
getting  along. 

Mr.  Baum.  Well,  the  first  thing  I  can  think 
of  is  that  we  received  a  20 '"c  raise  in  Social 
Security  payments.  We  received  $236  be- 
tween us  before  the  raise  and  then  it  went 
to  $285. 

Rudd.  Do  you  find  that  your — your  crocery 
shopping,  your  eating  halJits,  have  changed 
much? 

Mr.  Baum.  Not  too  much.  Because  there 
Isn't  enough,  there  isn't  a  sufficient  raise 
to    allow   that. 

Rudd.  What  about  your  health.  Is  It  been 
all  right?  Have  you  had  any  problems? 

Mrs.  Baum.  No.  we're  both  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Baum.  I  feel  real  pood  now.  but  my 
dear  wife  forgets  that  about  five  months 
ago  I  had  a  triple  operation,  double  hernia 
and  .  .  . 

Mrs.    Baltm.    Appendix. 

Mr.  Baum appendix.  I  was  In  the 

hospital  three  days  and.   .   . 

Rudd.  .  .  .  Did  those  operations  cost  you 
anything? 

Mr.  Baum.  Yes.  It  cost  me  $233. 

Rudd.  Of  yotir  own  money? 

Mr.  Baum.  Of  my  own  money. 

Rudd.  And  how  much  did  Medicare  pay? 

Mr.  Baum.  Well,  Medicare  paid  80%  of 
the — of  the  total  amount  of  the  hospital 
and  doctor's  bill. 

Rudd.  Have  you  been  doing  any — any- 
more odd  Jobs.  I  remember  you  were  de- 
livering magazines  to  doctors'  offices,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Baum.  That's  true.  In  fact,  that's  the 
way  we  keep  above  water,  so  to  speak. 


Rudd.  Weren't  you  all  fussing  with  one 
another — over  whether  or  not  to  keep  the 
telephone  or  get  rid  of  It?  How'd  you  finally 
resolve  that? 

Mrs.  Baum.  Well,  my  telephone  Is  very  im- 
portant to  me,  and  one  thing — since  we  have 
the  raise  in  Social  Security.  I  call  mv  family 
up  north. 

Mr.  Baum.  Occasionally. 
Mrs.  Baum.  Well,  ofte'ner.  You  don't  fuss 
about  it  like  you  used  to.  He  thinks  that's 
kind  of  an  extravagance,  but  really  I  think 
It's  worth  every  cent  it  costs.  It  really  Is  to 
me. 

Rudd.  Are  you  still  taking  the  paper  only 
twice  a  week? 

Mr.  Baum.  Well,  she  made  me  take  the 
paper  every  day  since  we  received  the  raise. 
I  mean  that's  one  of  her  faiimgs — she  loves 
to  read. 

Rudd.  Well,  what  would  you  like  to  buy 
If  you  could  afford  It? 

Mrs.  Baum.  Oh,  I  would  get  all  new  living- 
room  furniture.  That's  what  I  would  like. 
Rudd.  Why  don't  you  get  it? 
Mrs.  Baum.  Because  Papa  thought  it  was 
better  to  be  able  to  pay  your  bills  if  you 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  Of  course,  that 
runs  Into  money  and  I  think  that's  at  the 
back  of  his  mind. 

Rudd.  (VO)  The  Baums,  of  course,  are 
by  no  means  an  average  retired  couple. 
Not  everybody  on  Social  Security  owns  his 
own  home  outright  and  has  20,000  dollars  in 
savings.  The  fact  is  some  "five  mUlion  of 
our  old  folks  are  forced  to  live  almost  en- 
tirely on  their  Social  Security  checks.  .'Vnd 
despite  Increases  amounting  to  63%  in  the 
last  three  years,  those  checks  today  aver- 
age only  $273  a  month  for  a  couple;  $164  for 
an  Individual.  It's  no  wonder,  that  according 
to  government  estimates,  well  over  a  million 
of  our  elderly  married  have  incomes  of 
$50  a  week  or  less  and  4  million  more  of 
our  old  people  have  incomes  of  $40  a  week 
or   less. 

Man.  I  cannot  meet  my  home  expenses 
on  these  two  checks.  The  only  thing  I  bave 
got.  I  pay  rent.  Sixty-five  dollars  rent.  I 
pay  for  my  electric  .  .  . 

Rudd.  (VO)  There's  nothing  the  social  se- 
curity people  can  do  about  the  size  of  the 
pensioner's  check;  that's  up  to  Congress.  But 
the  local  Social  Security  office  is  handy;  Con- 
gress Is  not. 

Woman.  How  much  did  you  say  you  were 
getting  before  this? 

Man.  I  was — my  check  was  $97,  and  my 
wife  was  nlnety-somethlng  was  before  her 
check  was  raised.  With  my  expenses,  with 
my  two  checks.  It's  impossible  to  eat  for  two 
people. 

Rudd.  (VO)  While  people  don't  find  much 
sectuity  in  Social  Security,  others  do. 

Man.  I'm  78  and  I'm  retired  14  years  and  I 
think  It  Is  wonderful.  Social  Security  that 
we  fought  as  young  people  so  hard  to  estab- 
lish that  In  America  is  now  a  reality  and  it 
helps  very,  very  much. 

Woman.  No  matter  how  little  you  get  or 
how  much  you  get.  I  think  we  should  be  very 
grateful.  However,  we  did  donate  to  it.  but  It 
was  compulsory,  otherwise  If  It  was  volun- 
tary, I  don't  think  any  of  us  would  have  been 
able  to  achieve  what  we're  going  to  get  and 
I  think  at  this  point  with  Medicare,  it 
has  given  uls  the  opportunity  to  live  longer 
and  healthier  and  less  worry  to  our  family 
and  children  and  I  think  most  of  us  have 
more  peace  of  mind  now  than  we  e\et 
thought  we  would  have  as  we  grew  up  all 
these  years. 

Rudd.  Well,  do  most  of  you  find  that  you 
can  live  on  the  checks  you  get  from  Social 
Security? 

Woman.  I  didn't  depend  on  It.  actually,  and 
so  I  prepared  myself  and  cushioned  myself 
against  adversity  and  with  me  It's  Just  a 
windfall. 
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Man.  Not  many  people  can  get  by  on  Social 
Security  alone.  And  those  of  us  who  have  a 
little  savings  can  get  by  alright  on  the  normal 
things  of  life.  But  tne  bad  thing  Is  when  we 
need  teeth  or  eyeglasses. 

Woman.  This  pair  of  glasses  cost  »80 — 
plain  glasses.  Twenty  dollars  doctor's  pre- 
scription and  examination  and  $60.  at  Webb's 
Optical,  and  all  I  get  $105.90  a  month  Social 
Security. 

Woman.  All  I  can  add  Is  that  Social  Security 
Is  a  disgrace  to  America.  I  think  it  Is.  to  the — 
we  poor  people  that  need  It  most  and  I 
earned  It.  the  little  bit  I  have. 

RuDD.  Why  do  you  say  that?  Because  you 
can't  live  on  It  or  what? 
t      Woman.  Do  you  think  you  could  live  on 
$75  a  month  and  buy  drugs  and  just  man- 
age to  get  around? 

Woman.  Eight  .  .  .  ninety-five.  That's 
eighty-eighty  . .  .  Four-ten. 

RuDD.  It's  one  of  llfes  many  little  ironies 
that  when  we  reach  the  age  when  we  most 
need  prescription  drugs,  eyeglasses  and  teeth, 
we  can  least  afford  them.  The  elderly,  who 
constitute  10%  of  our  population,  buy  al- 
most 25%  of  the  medical  drugs  sold  In  this 
country  and  they  pay  for  most  of  them  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

Does  this — having  to  pay  for  the  medicine, 
does  that  wreck  your  budget  pretty  much? 
Woman.  I  gets  93  cents  Social — $93.  Social 
Security.  So.  you  know.  It  keeps  you  busy  fig- 
uring how  to  get  along. 

RuDD.  What  Is  the  medicine  for?  What  Is 
It? 

Woman.  Spine. 

Woman.  She  has  arthritis  In  her  spine 
pretty  bad. 

RuDD.  Well.  I  wonder  If  sometimes  toward 
the  end  of  the  month,  do  you  have  a  tend- 
ency not  to  take  as  much  of  the  medicine 
as  you  should  or  make  It  last  a  little  bit 
longer? 

Woman.  (Pharmacy)  Tes,  but  then  you 
feel  It,  you  see.  That  takes  effect  on  my  back, 
these  pills  and  If  I  drop  off  then  I  get  more 
pain. 

WOM.*N.  What  we'll  do  Is  take  an  applica- 
tion for  the  Medicare.  Now,  as  you  may  be 
aware,  there  are  two  parts  to  the  Medicare 
coverage.  The  first  .  .  . 

RtTDD.  Thirty  years  after  Social  Security 
was  Introduced  In  this  country  we  finally  got 
a  health  plan  added  to  It.  The  plan  became 
law  In  1966,  Is  called  Medlc&re  and  last  year 
paid  out  almost  9  billion  dollars  for  the  aged. 
Womak.  Now.  the  fee  for  Part  B  of  Medi- 
care, the  medical  Insurance,  Is  currently 
$5.80  a  month,  and  then  effective  July.  It's 
going  up  to  $6.30  a  month.  There  Is  a  $60 
deductible.  That  la,  you  pay  the  first  $60  In 
your  medical  bill  and  after  that  we  pay  80% 
of  all  reasonable  charges. 

RuTD.  (VO)  This  doctor  takes  Medicare 
assignments;  which  means  that  his  fees  com- 
ply with  the  fee  scale  that  Medicare  con- 
siders reasonable.  But  If  Medicare  decides 
the  doctor  charged  you  more  than  what  it 
considers  a  reasonable  fee,  you  pay  all  the 
unreasonable  part,  as  well.  Last  year,  54  mil- 
lion non-hospital  claims  were  filed,  over  90 
percent  of  which  were  for  doctor's  bills.  .\r\A 
In  11 ''j  million  cases,  the  old  folks  were 
stuck  with  what  Medicare  considered  un- 
reasonable charges. 

Woman.  Now,  we're  not  saying  that  the 
doctor  should  not  have  charged  this  amount. 
I  mean,  this  Is  up  to  the  doctor.  He's  a  self- 
employed  person.  He  can  charge  what  he 
wants  to.  but  we  do  have  to  limit  the  pay- 
ments that  we  made  under  Medicare. 

Man.  That's  the  way  I  feel.  I  pay  that  there 
doctor  a  hundred  seventy-five.  I'm  out  that. 
See  the  doctor  ain't  out  that.  I'm  out  of  .  .  . 
Woman.  We  are  .  .  . 

RuDD.  People  on  Medicare  not  only  have 
to  worry  about  whether  or  not  they'll  be  hit 
with  "unreasonable"  doctors'  fees,  they  also 


live  with  the  harsh  fact  that  Medicare  pays 
only  42  percent  of  the  old  folks'  health 
costs.  And.  because  of  the  wherefores  and 
whereases  of  the  law.  It's  often  difficult  to 
know  what  Medicare  will  pay  for. 

Woman.  .  .  .  Now,  the  charge  on  that  was 
$30,  but  they  denied  it.  The  therapy  was  done 
as  a  rehabilitation  point  and  when  Medicare 
feels  that  you  have  reached  a  certain  level  of 
whatever  it  was  they  were  giving  you  the 
therapy  for  that  it  is  now  naalntenance  ther- 
apy and  not  rehabilitation  type. 

Woman.  I'm  sorry.  KCC  Admitting.  Miss 
Walker  speaking. 

Woman.  May  I  have  your  Medicare  card, 
please? 

Rttdd.  In  the  hospital,  you  pay  the  first  $72 
yourself,  then  If  you  need  to.  you  can  stay 
In  the  hospital  up  to  60  days.  It  costs  you 
$18  a  day  from  the  61st  to  the  90th  day.  After 
the  90th  day,  it  gets  more  expensive  and  more 
involved.  While  in  the  hoepital,  you  must,  of 
course,  pay  20  percent  of  the  reasonable  fees 
charged  by  your  own  doctors.  Now  all  this 
can  be  expensive  and  that's  why,  all  too 
frequently,  many  old  j>eople  find  themselves 
paying  large  bills  out  of  their  own  pockets 
when  they  leave  the  hospital,  even  after  a 
short  stay.  Rightly  or  wrongly  some  11  mil- 
lion old  people  distrust  Medicare's  promised 
blessings  so  oiuch  that  they  carry  supple- 
mentary private  health  Insurance  at  prices 
many  of  them  can  111  afford.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  there  have  not  been  blessings  from 
Medicare  for  thousands  In  this  country  whose 
Illnesses  fit  the  regulations.  But  for  thou- 
sands more,  Medicare  is  a  mixed  blessing. 
Indeed. 

OoEDON  Gibson.  (Social  Worker)  Emma, 
you  don't  need  what  we  called  skilled  care 
any  more  and  you  can't  be  taken  care  of  at 
home,  so  the  doctor  says  you  need  a  nurs- 
ing home.  I  think  we  can  get  you  one,  but  I 
don't  know  how  long  Medicare  will  pay  for 
you  In  the  nursing  home. 

Woman.  (Patient)  Yes,  but  I've  got  no 
money.  What  can  I  do? 

Social  Worker.  Well. — 

Woman.  (Patient)  All  I  get— the  last  two 
months  I  get  $52.20;  before  I  was  getting 
$42.00:  but  the  last  my  money  run  out  four 
years  ago.  I've  been  retired  for  36  years. 
I've  been  in  hospitals — hospitals,  seven 
hospitals.  12  times. 

Social  Worker.  Dou't  you  have  any  money 
in  the  bank? 

Woman.  (Patient)  I  haven't  nothing.  I 
had  30  cents  that  was  in  my  pocketbook. 

Social  Worker.  I  will  bring  a  paper  up 
so  you  can  sign  an  application  for  state 
aid  because  Medicare  Just  will  not  carry 
you  In  the  nursing  home. 

Man.  (Patient)  Well,  I  got  nothing  to  pav 
with. 

Social  Worker.  You  have  no  money? 

Man.  (Patient)  No. 

Social  Worker.  Well,  In  this  case,  what 
we're  gonna  do  is  put  you  In  for  state  aid 
because  Medicare  will  Just  not  pay  for  you 
In  a  nursing  home  situation.  And,  you  know, 
your  wife  can't  take  care  of  you  at  home. 

Man.  (Patient)  Well.  I  don't  give  a  damn 
where  I'm  going.  I'll  go  to  hell. 

Social  Worker.  No.  You 

Man.  (Patient)  I'm  dead.  I'm  a  dead  duck. 

Social  Worker.  No.  No.  you're  not.  Why 
don't  you  want  to  go  to  the  nursing  home? 

Man.  (Patient)  I  don't  wanna — I  don't 
wanna — I  don't  really  wanna — I  don't  wanna 
go  now.  I've  never  been  in  one  in  my  life.  I 
worked  all  my  life.  I  worked  all  my  life.  I 
come  to  this.  I  don't  wanna  to  go. 

Social  Worker.  OK.  Ell,  let  me  tell  you. 
The — we  can't  keep  you  In  the  hospital  any- 
more after  this  week. 

Man.  (Patient)  Why  not? 

Social  Worker.  Because  you  don't  need 
the  hospital  anymore. 

Man.    (Patient)    Well,  they'll  have  to  do 


something.  I  don't  give  a  damn  what  you 
do.  I  can't  help  myself.  I'm  too — I'm  weak. 
I  can't  walk.  I'm  gonna  stay  right  here. 

SocuL  Workeb.  No,  you  can't  stay  here; 
because,  Ell,  If  you  stay  here,  you  will  not 
be  on  Medicare,  In  the  hospital.  They'll  have 
to  cancel  your  Medicare  because  the  doc- 
tor's discharging  you.  You're  going  to  have 
to  go  to  a  nursing  home. 

Man.  (Patient)  Well,  send  me  to  some 
cemetery,  then. 

Rtjdd.  (VO)  Many  old  people  are  not  con- 
sidered sick  enough  to  remain  hospitalized, 
but  they  do  need  skilled  ntirslng  care.  For 
those,  there  Is  no  charge  for  up  to  20  days 
of  nursing  home  accommodation.  The  pa- 
tient pays  $9  per  day  from  the  2lst  to  the 
lOOth  day.  After  that,  the  patient  pays  it 
all.  The  catch  here  Is — what's  Medicare's 
definition  of  "skilled  nursing  care"  and  who 
needs  It?  Qeorge  Jackson  is  a  retired  news- 
paper pressman;  now  81  years  old,  he  and 
his  82  year  old  wife,  Bertha,  retired  to 
Florida  17  years  ago  and  paid  $8,700  cash 
for  their  house.  That  left  them  with  $12,000 
in  savings.  The  Jacksons  get  $276  a  month 
Social  Security,  plus  $25  from  Mr.  Jackson's 
union.  They  were  doing  all  right  imtu  Mrs. 
Jackson  went  blind.  A  year  ago  her  back 
began  to  pain  her  and  she  became  bed- 
ridden. Then,  more  trouble. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  the  Mrs.  became  blind 
and  then  helpless  and  bad  to  go  to  the 
hospital.  After  the  hospitalization,  she  went 
to  the  Palms  of  Pasadene  Deluxe  Inn  Nurs- 
ing Home.  And  after  there  a  few  months, 
we  were  notified  that  she  was  cut  off  from 
Medicare  payments;  that  her  condition 
didn't  require  the  payments  because  of  the 
different  categories  they  got — to  cut  patients 
off. 

Therefore,  we  had  to  pay  ever  stace.  And 
the  bills  run  very  high,  from  S600.  One  month 
I  got  a  bill  for — one  thousand  and  thirteen 
dollars. 

Man.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this.  How  much 
have  you  spent  so  far? 

Mr.  Jackson.  So  far,  approximately — I 
would  say  about  four,  five  thousand  dollars; 
more  or  less,  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  kept  too 
much  track  of  It.  I  get  the  bills.  They  must 
be  paid  or  in  21  days  they  put  the  patient 
out  on  the  family  they  call  it. 

Man.  Well,  how  much  money  have  you  got 
left  in  the  bank  now? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  a  burial  fund  which 
I  wanted  to  keep  of  $4,000;  but  now  this 
month  I  have  to  pay  and  take  some  of  that 
to  pay  for  this  month's  bill  for  Mrs  Jackson. 
She's  been  such  a  wonderful  woman  all  her 
life  and  she  has  children,  grandchildren,  and 
It  would  be  a  pity  of  grandma  couldn't  be 
well  taken  care  of  and  given  the  care  she  de- 
serves. Hello  honey. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Hello,  Honey.  Where  was  you 
so  long? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Waiting. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Waiting. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  w^as  a  little  late  today  Yeah. 
I  was  held  ua  for  a  little  bit.  Would  you  like 
a  piece  of  chocolate? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Oh,  you  know  us.  Yeah. 

Mr.  Jackson.  It's  your  favorite,  choco- 
late. ...  If  It  takes  all  our  life  savings;  if 
there  Is  no  other  way,  there  Is  ncthirig  else 
for  us  to  do  but  trust  the  good  Lord  that 
something  will  come  along  to  help  us  out. 

RrDD.  The  latest  word  from  the  Jacksons 
is  that  their  savings  account  is  now  down  be- 
low twelve  hundred  dollars  from  their  origi- 
nal $12,000;  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  mf^ved  to 
a  cheaper  nursing  home,  and  the  Jacksons  are 
now  on  welfare. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  real  business 
of  Social  Security  is  human  beings,  the  laws 
and  rules  regulating  its  application  are  of  an 
almost  Inhuman  complexity.  As  a  result,  our 
own  perceptions  of  Social  Security  are  also 
complex  and  frequently  false.  Some  people, 
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for  Instance,  think  that  if  they've  ever  had  a 
Social  Security  number  and  made  any  social 
security  tax  payments,  that  they'll  get  some 
kind  of  Social  Security  check  at  65.  Wrong. 
Some  people  also  think  they'd  automatically 
have  been  better  off  If  they'd  Invested  the 
money  themselves  instead  of  paying  It  In 
Social  Security  taxes.  Wrong.  And  they  think 
they've  paid  much  more  In  Social  Security 
taxes  than  they  have. 

The  fact  is.  If  you  had  been  in  the  system 
from  Its  very  beginning  36  years  ago  and  had 
paid  the  maximum  amount  all  along,  your 
total  payments  as  of  right  now  would  come 
to  a  little  more  than  $5.000 — which  Isn't  such 
a  bad  deal  so  far.  But,  unlike  the  income  tax. 
there  are  no  exemptions.  A  man  too  poor  to 
pay  Income  tax  still  must  pay  a  Social  Se- 
curity tax  and  he  pays  at  the  same  rate  the 
rich  man  pays  up  to  the  maximum  tax  base. 

Regardless  of  income,  a  single  man  pays 
the  same  tax  as  a  married  man  but  receives 
only  two-thirds  of  the  benefits  paid  a  married 
man,  who  gets  an  allowance  for  his  wife.  Then 
there's  the  married  women  who  works  and 
pays  Social  Security  taxes.  She's  entitled  to 
benefits  in  her  own  right  or  as  a  wife  on  her 
husband's  benefits,  whichever  amount  Is 
higher.  Since  there's  a  good  chance  she'll  re- 
ceive more  from  her  husband's  benefits,  the 
Social  Security  taxes  she  paid  all  of  her  work- 
ing years  will  have  gained  her  nothing. 

But  can  the  married  woman,  who  never 
went  out  to  work,  count  on  sharing  her 
husband's  Social  Security  checks  in  old  age? 
Well,  she  can  If  they  stay  married  20  years. 
If  they're  divorced  before  20  years,  she's  out 
of  luck.  The  person  who's  forced  to  work 
to  supplement  his  Social  Security  check  is 
penalized  for  anything  that  he  earns  above 
2.100  dollars  a  year.  But  the  man  next  door 
with  $50,000  a  year  Income  from  investments 
gets  his  full  retirement  check  every  month 
as  long  as  he  doesn't  do  any  work. 

Well,  there  are  lots  of  other  qualifications 
and  sub  qualifications;  and  If  you  have  a 
question.  Social  Security  publishes  dozens  of 
booklets  like  these.  Now,  we  don't  mean  to 
imply  that  these  books  make  everything  per- 
fectly clear.  This  one,  for  instance,  is  In- 
tended to  answer  the  question  which 
probably  first  occtirs  to  everybody:  How 
much  win  I  get  when  I  retire?  Well,  the 
answer  goes  like  this: 

Count  the  number  of  years  to  be  used  in 
figuring  your  average  earnings  as  follows: 
If  you  were  born  before  1930,  start  with  1956. 
If  you  were  born  after  1929,  start  with  the 
year  you  reached  27.  Count  your  starting 
year  and  each  year  up  until,  but  not  Includ- 
ing the  year  you  reach  65,  if  you're  a  man: 
the  year  you  reach  62.  if  you're  a  woman. 
List  the  amount  of  the  worker's  earnings  for 
all  years  beginning  with  1951.  Do  not  count 
more  than  $3,600  for  each  year  1951  through 
1954:  $4,200  for  each  year  1955  through  1958, 
and  so  forth. 

They're  revising  the  booklet  now  because 
of  a  recent  change  In  the  law  and  it  will  get 
even  more  complicated. 

For  help  In  trying  to  understand  all  this, 
you  can  go  in  person  to  one  of  the  900  Social 
Security  offices  around  the  country  or  you 
can  call  them  up.  So  many  people  call  up 
that  the  agency  has  established  telephone 
banks  like  this  one  in  Tampa,  Florida  which 
serves  10  counties,  taking  toll  free  calls,  an- 
swering questions,  quesitons.  questions. 

Man.  No,  sir.  You  can  retire  when  you're 
62  at  a  reduced  benefit  if  you'd  like  to  do 
that. 

Woman.  So  let  us  check  and  see  if  your 
widow's  benefit  under  the  new  law  will  be 
higher  than  what  you  are  receiving  on  your 
own  Social  Security  record. 

Man.  Well,  you  apparently  had  not  met 
your  deductible;  consequently  there  couldn't 
be  any  refund  on  It. 


Woman.  Yes,  mam.  In  order  to  be  covered 
under  Medicare  for  a  nursmg  home,  you 
must  be  In  a  hospital  for  at  least  three  days. 

Woman.  If  you  had  remarried  and  you're 
60  now  and  you're  unmarried  now,  you  can 
still  apply  as  long  as  your  status  Is  unmar- 
ried. 

Man.  Do  you  understand  me  so  far,  mam? 
O.K.  Now,  for  the  first  20  days  Medicare  will 
cover  It. 

Rot)d.  This  phone  bank  receives  an  average 
of  10,000  calls  a  week  from  puzzled  men  and 
women.  Social  Security  has  come  a  long  way 
since  its  beginnings,  but  any  major  Improve- 
ments have  always  come  only  after  bitter 
struggle.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
"depression"  of  the  1930's.  It's  doubtful  we'd 
have  gotten  our  Social  Security  law  even 
when  we  did.  It  was  passed  in  1935,  and  was 
a  child  of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal. 

Man.  (Roosevelt)  We  have  tried  to  frame 
a  law  which  vsrlll  give  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  average  citizen  and  to  his 
family  against  the  loss  of  a  job  and  against 
poverty  stricken  old  age.  It  seems  to  me  that 
If  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  this  long  and  arduous  session  had 
done  nothing  more  than  pass  this  security 
bill.  Social  Security  Act,  the  session  would 
be  regarded  as  historic  for  all  time. 

Rtjdd.  Many  native  bom  Americans  thought 
at  the  time  Social  Security  was  an  original 
and  radical  Idea.  Many  may  still  think  that. 
But  the  fact  is  29  countries  around  the  world 
had  Social  Security  systems  before  we  did: 
and  today,  almost  forty  years  later,  most  of 
them  still  do  more  for  their  people  than  our 
system  does.  It  all  began  in  Germany,  back 
in  the  1880's  under  of  all  people,  that  ultra 
conservative,  Bismarck,  the  Iron  Chancellor. 
He  Introduced  the  German  Empire  to  social 
security  in  order  to  head  off  what  he  called 
the  socialist  danger.  And  even  under  Hitler, 
during  the  depths  of  the  war.  Improvements 
were  made  in  the  system.  In  West  Germany, 
as  In  the  United  States.  Social  Security  has 
grown  Increasingly  comprehensive  and  com- 
plicated over  the  years. 

In  both  countries  about  90  percent  of  the 
population  is  covered.  In  both  systems  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  employees  are  matched  by 
the  employer.  Germans  pay  between  13  and 
14  percent  on  a  base  Income  of  about  $8,400; 
Americans  pay  5.85  percent  on  a  base  Income 
of  $10,800.  Both  systems  offer  medical  care 
and  retirement  benefits.  To  pay  for  these 
benefits,  both  governments  contribute  to  the 
cost:  the  West  German  government  about  15 
percent;  the  U.S.  government  about  4  per- 
cent. Although  the  West  Germans  put  more 
into  their  system,  they  get  much  more  in  re- 
turn. And  they  get  it  sooner.  Under  the  West 
German  system,  a  worker  and  his  dependents 
can  get  Social  Security  benefits  even  while 
he's  working.  In  the  United  States  for  you  or 
your  dependents  to  receive  benefits  before 
retirement,  you  must  die  or  become  perma- 
nently disabled. 

In  Germany,  for  Instance,  health  care.  In- 
cluding dental  care,  is  available  to  everybody 
of  every  age  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem at  no  extra  charge.  And.  as  In  America, 
one  can  choose  his  own  physician.  In  West 
Germany,  those  under  65  make  only  a  token 
payment  for  drugs  and  eyeglasses.  "Those  over 
65  pay  nothing.  If  the  German  worker  gets 
too  sick  to  work,  his  employer  must  pay  him 
his  full  salary  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  his 
Illness.  After  that,  the  government  will  pay 
most  of  his  full  salan-  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
if  he's  incapacitated  that  long. 

Rudd.  Well,  what  about  the  man  over  here 
in  the  corner?  What — what  sort  of  problem 
does  he  have? 

Doctor.  He  has  been  in  this  hospital  for  one 
year  now.  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital for  hip  replacement  and  then  unfortu- 
nately when  he  was  recovering  from  his  first 
operation,  he  slipped  and  fractured  the  same 


leg  again  and  we  got  that  fixed  and  then  he 
fractured  his  leg  again. 

Rudd.  Well,  having  been  in  here  a  year  and 
with  what,  three  operations  .  .  . 

Doctor.  Oh,  I  think  It  was  more.  (German) 
It  was  five  operations. 

Rudd.  Five  operations.  But  no  matter  how 
long  this  lasts  .  .  . 

Doctor.  No  matter  how  long  this  lasts. 

Rudd.  ...  He  still  will  have  this — this  sort 
of  care? 

Doctor.  That's  right. 

Rudd.  For  no  money,  in  effect. 

Doctor.  For  no  money,  no. 

Rudd.  In  West  Germany  the  Social  Security 
system  worries  about  your  health  even  before 
you  get  really  sick.  Wherever  there's  a  mineral 
water  spring  in  Germany,  there's  a  spa, 
where  the  rich  and  famous  used  to  come  to 
drink  and  bathe.  Today,  the  German  working 
people  are  there — on  doctor's  orders — all  paid 
for  by  their  Social  Security  system.  Feeimg 
a  little  run  down?  Job  getting  to  you?  Nerves 
somewhat  shot?  Well,  explain  that  to  your 
doctor  and  if  he  thinks  a  cure  would  be  help- 
ful to  maintain  your  health  and  working 
ability,  he  will  probably  prescribe  a  rest 
at  a  kurhaus.  or  rest  home. 

There  are  more  than  200  of  them,  run  by 
the  various  retirement  pension  funds,  and 
they  seem  like  a  cross  between  a  convalescent 
home  and  a  country  club.  This  kurhaus  Is 
in  Bad  Pyrmont.  Here  on  arrival  everybody 
gets  an  electrocardiogram,  and,  if  the  doctors 
think  he  needs  it,  a  circulatory  test. 

Diabetics  and  others  with  dietary  problems 
are  given  instructions  about  what  to  eat  and 
what  not  to  eat.  Once  in  the  kurhaus,  the 
worker  must  stay  for  a  month,  and  he  can 
stay  6  weeks,  If  need  be.  WhUe  the  rundown 
worker  is  recharging  his  batteries,  his  em- 
ployer must  keep  on  paying  him  his  full 
salary. 

Once  the  herrenvolk  are  rejuvenated,  they 
are  ordered  to  take  two  more  weeks  back 
home  for  a  kind  of  recompression  period 
before  going  back  to  work. 

Under  the  German  Social  Security  system, 
the  German  worker  can  begin  drawing  his 
full  retirement  benefits  at  65,  whether  he 
keeps  on  working  or  not.  He  can  also  get 
his  full  pension  at  63.  if  he's  worked  35  years. 
The  average  worker's  pension  amounts  to 
around  50  percent  of  his  last  working  wage 
before  retirement,  which  his  government 
doesn't  think  is  high  enough  and  plans  to 
Improve. 

Also,  pensions,  are  adjusted  upward  to  keep 
up  with  wages.  The  result  Is  that  men  who've 
been  retired  for  several  years  may  find  them- 
selves drawing  more  money  In  retirement 
than  they  made  on  the  job.  Emll  Frede  is  a 
78  year  old  who  retired  from  Continental 
Tire  Company  in  Hannover  as  a  foreman  after 
40  years  on  the  job.  His  last  monthly  take 
home  pay  in  1960  was  the  equivalent  of  about 
$245.  Today,  his  monthly  retirement  check 
is  about  $320.  He  has  about  $1,700  In  a  sav- 
ings account. 

Mr.  Frede  and  his  wife  Herta.  61,  live  on 
the  third  floor  of  this  walkup  apartment 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  Hannover.  They 
pay  the  equivalent  of  aboiit  $50  a  month  for 
their  three  and  a  half  room  apartment,  plus 
$20  a  month  for  utilities. 

Rudd.  When  the  time  came  for  you  to  re- 
tire when  you  were  65.  did  you  worry  about 
how  you  were  going  to  live  on  your  pension? 

Interpreter.  (Mr.  Frede  replying  in  Ger- 
man) No.  no.  no.  no.  no,  no.  Not  at  all  Wliy 
should  we  be  worried?  I  have — well,  the 
money  which  I  got  at  that  time,  we  could 
make  do  and  as  a  pensioner,  we  didn't  want 
to  save  a  lot  of  money.  Tliafs  not  the  idea 
of  the  thing,  and  that's  not  the  idea  of  an 
Insurance.  The  Idea  is  that  the  pensioner  can 
live  in  his  old  age. 

Rudd.  Does  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
trouble  j-ou  very  much? 
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Interpreter.  The  prices  are  climbing  but 
that's  not  only  here.  So  you  hear  that  from 
everywhere,  even  In  America.  The  pension  Is 
following  suit. 

RuDD.  Well,  for  people  on  pension.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  two  have  a  lot — almost  every- 
thing— including  a  big  color  television  set 
over  there.  How  much  did  that  color  tele- 
vision set  cost? 

Interpreter.  Twenty-two  hundred  marks. 

RuDD.  That's  about  seven  or  eight  hundred 
dollars.  I  guess. 

How  about  food?  How  much  does  food  cost 
you  every  month,  do  you  think? 

Man  Translator.  Well,  for  food  we  need 
between  four  and  five  hundred  marks. 

Woman  Translatoh.  Until  now  we  man- 
aged with  400  marks  but  I  don't  know. 

RuDD.  Well,  how  well  do  you  eat  on — on 
this  amount  of  money?  What  sort  of  things 
do  you  eat? 

Woman  Translator.  Everything.  Meat,  flsh, 
eggs,  sausage.  .  .  . 

RDDD.  Do  you  have  enough  money  left  over 
every  month? 

Man  Translator.  Well,  we  manage.  What 
we  don't  need  for  food  and  If  something  Is 
left  we  buy  something  extra.  Here  we  have 
bought  upholstered  furniture  that  Is  2000 
marks. 

RuDD.  There's — there's  nothing  you  really 
want  that  you  don't  have. 

Man  Translator.  Oh,  what  we  don't  have 
we  don't  want  to  have.  And  when  we  have 
so  much  money  that  we  can  buy  something, 
then  we  And  what  we  want  to  buy.  What 
we  want  to  have. 

RtDD.  How  Is  your  health  for  both  of 
you,  the  .  .  .? 

Man  Translator.  Well,  for  my  age,  I  feel 
relatively  well. 

RuDD.  And  Prau  Prede? 

Woman  Translator.  I'm  content.  It  could 
be  worse.  Asthma,  bronchitis,  well,  I've  had 
a  thrombosis.  It's  not  so  bad  any  more. 

RuDD.  Well,  did  the — was  all  of  that  paid 
for  by  the — your  asthma  and  your  throm- 
bosis, was  that  paid  for  by  the  health  plan? 

Woman.  Oh  yeah. 

Woman  Translator.  Oh  yes.  Everything. 

RUDD.  Suppose  there  were  no  health  plan. 
What  would  you  have  done? 

Woman  Translator.  Well,  what  should 
one  do?  As  much  as  possible  yourself  but  I 
don't  know.  It  would  be  bad.  Emll.  would  It 
be  bad  If  there  were  no  health  insurance? 

Man  Translator.  Well,  then  we  would  have 
to  die.  Twenty  years  earlier. 

Rttdd.  Dr.  Zollner,  can  such  an  elaborate 
system  as  yours  survive,  do  you  think?  With 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  German  people 
are  already  over  65  compared  to  about  10 
percent  in  the  United  States,  and  as  Germans 
live  longer  with  better  medical  care,  won't 
the  costs  keep  going  up  even  more?  You'll 
have  more  people  on  pensions,  more  people 
who  are  sick? 

Dr.  Zollner.  Yeah.  Let  me  first  say  we — 
we  are  obliged — the  government  Is  obligated 
to  give  a  15  year  projection:  a  calculation 
showing  the  financial  development  during 
the  next  15  years.  And  those  figures  show 
that  we  will  have  the  point  of  accumulation 
in  "78  and  then  the  situation  will  be  better 
again.  That  is  as  far  as  old  age  pensions 
are  concerned.  As  far  as  medical  expenses 
are  concerned,  we  are  prepared  that  In 
future  the  expenditure  for  medical  care  will 
be  Increasing  faster  than  the  average  in- 
crease of  cost  or  of  Income.  But  I  think  this 
is  a  development  you  have  and  will  have, 
even  in  a  country  where  you  have  no  public 
sick   Insurance   system    at    all. 

RtTOD.  Well,  how  will  you  meet  that 
problem? 

Dr.  Zollner.  By  spending  more  of  the— 
a  higher  proportion  of  the  Income  on  sick- 
ness proposals  or  health  proposals,  I'd  rather 
say. 


RiDD.  Well,  the  argument  Is  frequently 
made  in  the  United  States  that  If  you  had 
what  amounts  to  free  medical  care,  as  you 
have  here,  that  people  would  constantly  run 
to  the  doctor  whether  they  needed  to  go  or 
not.  Does  that  happen  here? 

Dr.  Zollner.  If  you  have  a  scheme  which 
prevents  people  from  seeing  the  doctor  then 
you  may  miss  the  right  moment,  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  see  the  doctor.  And  I 
think  we  should  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price, 
which  means  If  there  are  some  people  who 
abuse  the  system.  I — I — I  would  think  that 
this  is  not  the  worst  of  all. 

RuDD.  But  Isn't  there  a  limit  to  how  you 
can  tax  people?  Won't  they  rebel? 

Dr.  Zollner.  I  can't  see  such  a  limit.  If  In- 
comes are  growing;  U  you  spend  less  and  less 
a  proportion  for  the  basic  needs,  such  as 
food  and  housing,  so  on  what  should  you 
spend  your  money — your  Increasing  money — 
If  not  on  health?  I  don't  see  any  better  pur- 
pose. 

In  this  country,  the  Nixon  administration 
feels  government  is  spending  too  much 
money  on  health  under  our  Social  Security 
system.  The  administration  feels  that  the 
system  is  being  abused  and  wants  to  make 
some  changes  In  the  law  which  would  force 
the  elderly  to  pay  more  of  their  health  costs. 
The  reasoning  Is,  If  the  aged  are  made  to 
pay  more  for  -medical  care,  those  who  don't 
really  need  It  will  think  twice  before  they 
seek  out  medical  care. 

The  proposals  would  raise  the  amount  you 
must  pay  of  your  yearly  doctor's  bill  from  60 
to  85  dollars:  they  would  raise  the  amount 
you  pay  of  the  doctor's  reasonable  charges 
from  20  to  25  percent.  In  the  hospital.  Instead 
of  paying  the  first  $72  of  the  bUl  and  nothing 
thereafter  for  60  days,  they  would  have  you 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  your  first  day.  plus  ten 
percent  of  the  cost  each  day  thereafter. 
Caspar  Weinberger,  Sec.  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  recently  appeared  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  to  e.xplaln  the  administra- 
tion's position: 

Weinberger.  We  believe  these  Medicare 
forms  are  desirable.  They  will  not  impose  fi- 
nancial hardships  on  the  program's  bene- 
ficiaries. As  you  know  Social  Sdcurlty  cash 
benefits  have  risen  about  70  percent  since 
1966.  We  now  estimate  that  only  about  15 
percent  of  the  aged  now  have  Incomes  be- 
fore— below  the  poverty  level,  a  percentage 
quite  similar  to  the  non-aged  population.  So. 
it's  now  feasible  to  make  greater,  although 
still  quite  limited  use  of  cost  sharing  pro- 
visions in  order  to  improve  the  design  of  the 
program. 

Kennedy.  And  so  you  crack  down  on  the 
patient  and  make  him  pay  for  It. 

Weinberger.  No.  there's  no  cracking  down 
on  anybody,  Senator. 

Kennedy.  Well,  you're  making  him  pay  for 
It. 

Weinberger.  No.  you're  not.  The  govern- 
ment Is  picking  up  a  great  deal  of  it.  In  the 
Increased  benefits  and  in  the — in  the  provi- 
sions that  are  Included  In  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

Kennedy.  The  patients  are  going  to  pick 
up  more  than  they  were  before. 

Weinberger.  When  you  or  I  go  to  the  hos- 
pital, you  or  I  don't  decide  where  we  go  or 
when?  That's  entirely  up  to  the  doctor  and 
what  we're  trying  to  do  Is  get  a  system  that 
goes  to  the  doctor  and  Indicates  to  him  the 
desirability  of  using  hospitals  only  when 
strictly  necessary  and  then  looking  at  It  from 
the  patient's  point  of  view  to  try  to  get  some 
kind  of  individual  approach  to  it. 

Senator  Mitskie  I  just  think  that  when 
you — when  you're  talking  about  a  program 
which  pays  only  42  percent  of  the  health 
care  cost  of  the  elderly  that  the  argument 
that  by  reducing  that  figure,  you  can  some- 
how create  a  motivation  on  the  part  of  pro- 
viders of  service,   doctors  and   hospitals,  to 


further  reduce  hospitals  stays  and  thus  cost 
to  the  elderly  is  not  a  very  creditable  argu- 
ment. I  mean,  how  low  do  you  have  to  re- 
duce that  41  percent?  to  35,  to  20.  to  zero? 
before  you  finally  persuade  doctors  that  the 
patients  they're  sending  to  hospitals  can't 
afford  It? 

RuDD.  The  argument  may  be  academic 
because  not  many  In  Washington  expect  the 
administration's  proposals  to  get  through 
Congress,  but  the  proposals  do  Indicate  the 
administration's  view  of  Social  Security: 
which  Is  comparatively  speaking,  American 
old  folks  never  had  It  so  good. 

Meanwhile,  President  Nixon  proclaimed 
this  past  May  as  Senior  Citizens'  Month,  say- 
ing "it  Is  a  time  for  all  people  to  renew  the 
recognition,  the  respect  and  the  active  con- 
cern which  properly  belong  to  older  Ameri- 
cans." Social  Security,  of  course.  Is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  recognition  and  concern  we  have 
for  our  older  citizens,  and  under  the  present 
law  It  often  seems  the  old  folks  are  on  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

Old  People.  And  Justice  for  all  .  .  . 

RuDD.  If  you're  getting  $37.85  a  week  In 
the  1973,  and  that's  the  average  for  an  In- 
dividual, and  If  Medicare  pays  for  only  42 
percent  of  your  health  bills,  you're  not  do- 
ing too  well.  Of  course,  those  of  us  who  re- 
tire in  the  future  will  be  getting  more  In  the 
future.  Whether  or  not  we  get  enough  in  the 
future  for  a  dignified  old  age  Is  uncertain: 
It's  estimated  that  people  retiring  In  the 
year  2000  may  get  as  much  as  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  but  who  knows  what  groc- 
eries will  cost  by  then? 

True,  beginning  In  1975  the  law  provides 
for  a  coet  of  living  adjustment  In  retirement 
checks — provided  the  cost  increase  amounts 
to  three  percent  a  year  more. 

And  others  of  us  will  be  doing  better 
under  new  provisions  of  the  law.  Beginning 
this  year,  most  of  the  disabled,  as  well  as 
those  suffering  rare  kidney  diseases,  will  fall 
under  Medicare.  But  for  all  this  we  will  pay 
more.  Next  year  the  base  amount  on  which 
we're  taxed  goes  from  10,800  a  year  to  12,000, 
and  the  rate  at  which  we're  taxed  will  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Well,  since  the  poor  pay  pro- 
portionally much  more  Into  the  system  than 
those  who  are  better  off,  this  means  that  as 
taxes  rise,  the  lower  Income  groups  will  be 
hit  even  harder. 

And  some  economists  and  members  of 
Congress  believe  such  Inequity  Is  IntolerabTe 
and  they  want  the  funding  of  Social  Secur- 
ity changed  from  a  direct  payroll  tax  to 
some  system  based  more  on  one's  ability 
to  pay.  We  are,  after  all.  the  richest  coun- 
try In  the  world,  and,  we  like  to  think  we  are 
concerned  for  our  old  folks.  But  we  have, 
perhaps,  too  long  held  too  slngle-mlndedly 
to  the  Idea  that  the  Lord  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,  while  In  other  advanced 
countries  around  the  world  Social  Security 
sysetms  were  developed  which  display  much 
more  compassion  than  our  own. 

Well,  if  we're  lucky,  we'll  get  old  some  day, 
and  the  ways  things  have  been  going  ever 
since  the  Stone  Age,  It  looks  like  we'll  all 
need  all  the  help  we  can  get.  So  you'd  better 
plan  ahead  If  you  can  figure  out  how.  be- 
cause you  won't  be  too  secure  with  Social 
Security  alone.  This  Is  Hughes  Rudd,  499- 
16-9967.  and  like  me.  you'll  get  yours  when 
you're  65. 

Good  night. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  OWN  GOLD 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  gold 
fever  has  struck  this  country  in  the  last  6 
months,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
home,  I  have  seen  more  and  more  news- 
stories  about  a  reawakening  interest  in 
the  gold-mining  industry  while  review  of 
any  daily  financial  page  will  reveal  the 


soaring  price  of  gold  in  the  international 
markets.  As  Members  of  this  body  know, 
I  have  led  a  long  fight  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  right  of  our  citizens  to  own 
gold  just  as  do  the  citizens  of  70  other 
nations.  The  road  has  been  long  but  over 
the  years  others  have  joined  the  battle. 
Traditionally,  the  attempts  to  change 
this  country's  gold  policy  have  evoked 
responses  from  the  Treasury  Department 
which  I  have  found  to  be  meaningless 
and  anachronistic. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  Par  Value  Modification  Act  which 
would  have  given  U.S.  citizens  the  right 
to  own  gold  by  January  1,  1974.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  amendment  did  not  survive 
the  conference  on  the  bill.  However,  I 
believe  the  will  of  this  body  has  been 
clearly  expressed  and  I  will  continue  to 
fight  for  what  I  consider  a  right  that 
citizens  of  this  country  should  have. 

While  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  tales  of  "gold  in  them 
thar  hills"  and  the  fascinating  histories 
which  evolved  in  those  days,  I  suspect 
that  not  as  many  are  as  familiar  with  the 
route  by  which  we  lost  the  right  to  own 
gold.  I  commend  to  them  a  recent  article 
from  the  June  29  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  learn  another  phase  of 
gold  history.  I  ask  unanimous  concent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gold  and  the  Endless  "Emergency" 
(By  Henry  Mark  Holzer) 

For  the  first  time  since  (James]  Bond 
had  known  Goldflnger.  the  big.  bland  lace, 
always  empty  of  expression,  showed  a  tr.ice 
of  life  .  .  .  "Mr.  Bond,  all  my  life  I  have 
been  In  love.  I  have  been  in  love  with  gold. 
I  love  Its  color.  Its  brlllance.  Its  devlne 
heaviness  ...  I  have  worked  all  my  life 
for  gold  ...  I  ask  you  ...  is  there  any 
substance  on  earth  that  so  rewards  Its 
owner?" — Ian  Fleming,  "Goldfinger."  (1960). 

For  centuries,  people  have  shared  the  fic- 
tional Mr.  Goldfinger's  ardor  for  gold,  though 
not  necessarily  for  the  same  reasons.  While 
gold  has  been  much  sought  after,  both  for 
ornamental  and  Industrial  purposes,  modern 
times — or,  more  specifically,  modern  govern- 
ments— have  taught  men  to  value  It  for  one 
purpose  above  all  others:  as  a  hedge  against 
the  debasement  of  paper  money. 

But,  whUe  gold  prices  have  soared  as  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  scrambled  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  Instability  of  paper 
money.  Americans  have  had  to  watch  from 
the  sidelines.  For  them,  owning  gold  has  long 
been  a  criminal  offense. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  how — and  why — 
Americans  lost  their  right  to  own  gold.  Few 
people  know  of  the  shaky  legal  foundation 
on  which  the  gold  prohibition  rests:  an  un- 
constitutional delegation  of  that  power  to  the 
President,  leading  to  what  can  be  called  the 
"endless  emergency"  rationale. 

It  all  began  during  World  War  I  and  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917,  one  ob- 
scure subsection  of  which  authorized  the 
President  to  regulate  and  prohibit  any  trans- 
actions by  Americans  "In  foreign  exchange, 
export  or  earmarklngs  of  gold  or  sliver  coin 
or  bullion  or  currency.  .  .  ."  These  sweeping 
ntv,-  presidential  powers  had  teeth:  a  $10,000 
fine  and /or  up  to  10  years  In  Jail  for  violators. 
The  rationale:  a  war  emergency  and  the 
President's  duty  to  fight  that  war.  The  fact.s: 
a  Constitution  which  nowhere  authorizes 
Congress  to  prohibit  dealings  in  gold,  much 


less  authorizes  it  to  delegate  such  a  power 
to  a  coordinate  branch  of  government.  (Con- 
gress' only  monetary  powers  are  to  borrow 
and  coin  money  and  to  regulate  Its  value. 
Art.  l.Sec.  8.) 

Two  years  after  the  war  ended,  the  presi- 
dential power  over  private  gold  expired — only 
to  be  reborn  again  when  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt took  office  In  1933.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, banks  were  slamming  their  doors  on  de- 
positors clamoring  to  withdraw  their  money 
— preferably  In  gold.  Two  days  after  his  inau- 
guration, Mr.  Roosevelt  responded  by  issuing 
his  historic  proclamation,  closing  the  nation's 
banks  for  three  days,  until  a  special  session  of 
Congress  could  be  convened.  The  proclama- 
tion made  passing  reference  to  a  "national 
emergency"  and  to  the  old  World  War  I 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act — a  strained  at- 
tempt to  find  some  semblance  of  legal  support 
for  the  unprecedented  assumption  of  control 
over  the  nation's  banking  system. 

A  docile  congress 

President  Roosevelt's  next  step  was  to 
send  to  a  docile  and  compliant  73rd  Congress 
a  bill  which,  as  one  Congressman  put  it,  af- 
fected millions  of  lives  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Yet  debate  in  the  House  was  arbitrarUy 
limited  to  40  minutes,  and  the  bill — literally 
unseen  and  unread  by  House  members— was 
passed.  Said  one  Representative:  "It  Is  safe 
to  say  that,  in  normal  times,  .ifter  careful 
study  of  a  printed  copy  and  after  careful  de- 
bate and  consideration,  this  bill  woxild  never 
have  passed  tinis  House.  ...  Its  passage 
could  be  accomplished  orjy  by  a  rapid  proce- 
dure, hurried  and  hectic  debate,  and  a  gen- 
eral rush  for  voting  without  roll  call.  .  .  ." 
(77  Cong.  Rec.  83.)  The  same  rush  procedure 
was  followed  In  the  Senate,  and  with  the  same 
results.  Thus,  a  bill  which  had  been  sent  to 
Congress  at  noon,  became  law  the  same 
evening. 

Tlie  new  Emergency  Banking  Act  accom- 
plished three  things.  It  retroactively  approved 
the  bank  'holiday."  It  amended  the  long 
dead  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  to  wit: 
"During  time  of  war  or  during  any  other 
period  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President."  the  President  could  regulate 
all  banking  and  fina:icial  transactions,  in- 
cluding "hoarding,"  melting  and  earmarking 
of  gold.  It  amended  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
by  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  vir- 
tually unfettered  discretlr  n  to  compel  Amer- 
icans to  surrender  their  gold  and  accept  paper 
money  In.'^tead.  The  Act  neither  specified 
what  the  current  "emergency"  was,  nor  es- 
tablished any  criteria  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  an 
emergency — an  omission  which  was  to  prove 
crucially  important  to  future  Presidents  and 
to  future  owners  of  gold. 

Under  his  new,  lar-reaching  powers,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  proceeded  to  create  a  frozen  state 
of  financial  affairs  by  Issuing  a  series  of  Ex- 
ecutive Orders.  One  order  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  decide  which  of  the 
nation's  banks  could  open.  It  also  prohibited 
Americans  from  exporting  gold  witli.out  a 
Treasury-issued  llceiise.  Another  order  tur;ied 
its  attsntion  to  "hoarding"' — i.e..  the  holding 
of  g'lid  by  the  people  who  owned  It.  By  May  1, 
1933,  all  bank-held  gold  coins,  bullion  and 
certificates  within  the  continental  United 
States  (subject  to  a  few  mlror  e.^ceptionKl 
were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  government. 
The  compensation.:  paper  money.  The  pen- 
alty for  refusing  to  comply  with  this  con- 
fiscatory program:  a  $10,000  fine  and  or  up 
to  10  years  in  jail. 

Still  another  order  re*roactlve!y  declared 
that  a  .state  of  emergency  exi.sted  which  "jus- 
tified" all  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  previous  restric- 
tions on  gold  ownership  and  possession.  Tlie 
order  also  provided  for  the  requisition  of  all 
prlvately-hPld  gold  in  .'America.  Finally.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  prevailed  upon  Congress  to  pass  a 
Join'  resolution  outlawing  "gold  clause  con- 


tracts"— private  agreements  to  pay  or  be 
paid  in  geld.  Sacii  cjntrarts,  past,  present 
and  future,  were  declared  to  be  ag3l;ist  pub- 
lic policy. 

A  Boston  University  law  professor  of  the 
day  eloquently  summed  up  the  "ac;ompllsh- 
mento'  of  the  New  Deal's  gold  manipula- 
tions: ".  .  .  The  first  great  thing  to  be  pro- 
foundly changed  '.\as  the  money  cf  the  reople. 
Gold  has  been  nationalized.  ...  A  new  fel- 
ony has  been  created,  merely  having  gold 
mo;iey,  now  term?d  hoard  in?  and  considered 
dishrnest.  A  new  legal  tender  dollar  has  been 
established.  The  .  .  .  actual  value  [of  the  dol- 
lar] has  been  cut  down,  but  the  den<'!n:na- 
tional  and  legal  value  for  paying  old  debts  re- 
mains; further  l:;flation  is  indicated  .  .  .  the 
Statute  of  1869  pledging  the  Nation's  fs'.th  al- 
v\ays  to  pay  national  debts  in  standard  gold  is 
repealed  and  the  pledges  .  .  .  rep\;di.->.ted; 
we're  off  the  gold  standard;  many  think  we're 
off  the  ethic  standard." 

The  firs'„  American  to  be  indicted  for  the 
"crime"  of  owning  gold  was  a  law>cr  named 
Campbell,  who  had  deposited  $200,000  worth 
of  gold  bullion  (27  bars)  with  a  bank  for 
safekeeping.  The  bank  In  turn  had  con- 
tracted to  act  as  bailee  and  to  return  the  gold 
on  demand.  When  demand  was  made,  how- 
ever, the  bank — citing  the  New  Deal  regula- 
tions — refused  to  honor  its  commitment, 
thus  forcing  Mr.  Campbell  to  sue  for  .specific 
performance  and  an  injunction  against  de- 
livery of  his  gold  to  anyone  but  him.  Tills 
action  led  the  government  to  indict  Mr. 
Campbell  for  owning  gold  without  a  license. 
Mr.  Campbell's  defense  consisted  of  the 
charge  that  the  Emergency  Banking  Act  was 
unconstitutional  and  any  Executive  action 
taken  thereunder  Invalid.  The  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  DLstrict  of  New  York 
disagreed.  Congress,  the  court  held,  had  the 
constitutional  power  to  control  gold — a  com- 
modity "affected  with  a  public  interest." 
Moreover.  Congress  had  not  exceeded  its  au- 
thority by  delegating  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Its  own  regulatory 
and  requisitioning  powers.  The  only  fault 
the  court  found  with  the  government's  reg- 
ulatorj-  scheme  was  the  question  of  who  was 
to  do  the  requisitioning  and  whether  some 
compensation  would  be  available  to  the  vic- 
tims. The  net  result  of  Campbell  v.  Chase 
National  Bank  vv'as  that  Congress'  arrogation 
of  a  constitutionally  nonexistent  money 
power  was  upheld,  as  was  its  delegation  of 
that  power  to  the  Executive  Branch.  Held 
Invalid  was  President  Roosevelt's  personal 
requisitioning  power;  this  was  a  Job  for  his 
requisitioner-ln  waiting,  the  Secretarj-  of  the 
Treasury.  (The  job  was  done  one  month  after 
the  Campbell  decision.  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  Morganthau  Jr.  issued  an  order  requi- 
sitioning jnost  privately-owned  gold  in  Amer- 
ica.) 

Most — but  not  all.  Disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  some  gold  bullion  and  coins  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  President  Roosevelt  appealed  once 
more  to  Congress  for  a  quick  remedv.  As 
with  the  Emergency  Banking  Act.  Congress 
came  through  In  a  hurry.  A  bill  was  rail- 
roaded through  both  Houses,  though  not, 
without  vociferous  opposition  Remarked  one 
Congressman:  "You  .  .  .  who  now  are  so 
anxious  to  rush  this  bill  through,  will  sit 
here  and  vote  blindly  to  ratify  something  you 
know  nothing  about.  .  .  .  If  they  [the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  exceeded 
their  authority,  full  ratification  at  this  time 
v.-ould  not  better  the  situation  any.  If  they 
issued  orders  contran-  U)  the  Constitution, 
such  ratification  .  .  .  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose. .  .  ." 

The  bill  was  nonetheless  passed.  The  Gold 
Reserve  Act  vested  title  to  all  Federal  Re- 
serve gold  In  the  government,  thus  making 
Its  gold  monopoly  complete.  The  act  also  put 
the  congressional  seal  of  approval  on  all  of 
the  President's  past  machinations.  In  addl- 
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tlon,  new  forfeiture  provisions  emerged:  Vio- 
lators of  gold  regulations  not  only  forfeited 
their  gold,  but  were  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  twice  the  value  of  the  gold. 

PRESIDENTIAL    AGREEMENTS 

The  morass  of  New  Deal  gold  regulations 
notwithstanding,  a  question  remained;  What 
would  happen  to  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
gold-starved  Americans  when  the  Roosevelt- 
declared  emergency  of  1933  came  to  an  end? 
In  1950.  President  Harry  S.  Truman's  answer 
was  to  declare  a  new  emergency,  this  time  a 
military  one.  revolving  around  the  Korean 
war.  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  saw 
no  need  to  declare  their  own  emergencies— 
they  simply  confirmed  the  existence  of  the 
Truman  emergency,  bolstering  it  with  the 
threat  of  international  communism.  Pursu- 
ant to  this  rationale.  President  Kennedy  Is- 
sued an  Executive  Order  prohibiting,  for  the 
first  time.  American  ownership  of  gold  out- 
side the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

Are  the  various  "emergencies"  still  In  effect 
and.  If  80,  do  they  remain  a  bar  to  Ameri- 
can ownership  of  gold?  The  answer  is  by  no 
means  clear.  In  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, Indictments  against  several  owners  of 
gold  bullion  were  dismissed,  notwithstanding 
arguments  by  the  government  that  either 
President  Roosevelt's  1933  emergency  was 
BtlU  In  effect  or,  alternatively,  that  new  emer- 
gencies had  been  created  by  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  (U.S.  v.  Brld- 
dle  et  al,  1962).  With  a  take-your-plck  pos- 
ture, the  government  had  cited  the  Korean 
war.  Communist  Imperialism,  and/ or  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit.  Dismissing  the  gov- 
ernment's endless  emergency  rationale,  the 
court  noted:  "The  Korean  hostilities  have  . .  . 
ended.  And  while  Communist  Imperialism 
continues  to  pose  a  threat  .  .  .  the  existence 
of  .  .  .  that  'national  emergency'  .  .  .  cannot 
serve  to  prolong  until  almost  30  years  later 
'The  Great  Depression'  of  1933.  ...  To  hold 
that  the  existence  of  Communist  Imperialism 
authorizes  the  criminal  provisions  here  In 
Issue  would  be  to  condone  the  methods  of 
the  enemy.  For  If  the  President  ...  be  per- 
mitted to  create  crimes  by  flat  and  ulcase 
without  constitutional  authority  or  congres- 
sional mandate,  there  Is  little  to  choose  be- 
tween their  system  and  ours." 

An  appellate  court  In  California's  Ninth 
Circuit,  however,  went  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Indictments  against  gold  owners  were 
upheld  on  the  grounds  that  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  the  Emergency 
Banking  Act  was  not  confined  to  the  1933 
banking  crisis,  but  extended  to  any  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  any  President 
(Pike  etalv.  U.S.,  1962). 

For  now,  the  precedent  set  In  this  Ninth 
Circuit  case  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  since  no 
other  cotirt  of  comparable  jurisdiction  has 
ruled  differently.  To  own  gold,  therefore.  Is  to 
court  a  felony,  subject  your  gold  to  forfeiture, 
and  yourself  to  a  penalty  double  the  value  of 
your  gold,  aa  well  as  10  years  In  Jail.  To  date, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled  on 
the  Issue.  Perhaps,  some  day.  It  will. 

In  the  meantime,  Americans  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  the  government's  money  managers. 
According  to  monetary  economist  Charles 
Rlst,  these  "partisans  of  paper  money  .  .  . 
dislike  monetary  stability  because  they  dis- 
like the  fact  that  by  means  of  money  the  In- 
dividual may  escape  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
government."  If  such  were  not  the  case,  Mr. 
Rlst  comments,  "they  would  not  oppose  so 
vehemently  the  relntroductlon  of  the  only 
system  that  has  ever  Insured  .  .  ,  [stability], 
which  Is  the  system  of  the  gold  standard." 

Prof.  Holzer  teaches  constitutional  law 
at  Brooklyn  Law  School.  This  article  Is 
based  on  a  longer  article.  "How  Americans 
Lost  Their  Right  to  Own  Gold — and  Be- 
came Criminals  In  the  Process,"  that  ap- 


peared    In    the    winter,    1973,    Issue    of   the 
Brooklyn  Law  Review. 


SENATOR     MONTOYA     SPEAKS     AT 
LOGAN   COLLEGE   IN   ST.   LOUIS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  June  23,  Senator  Joseph  M. 
MoNTOYA  spoke  to  the  Logan  College  of 
Chiropractic  Alumni  Association  Annual 
Meeting  at  Logan  College  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Dr.  William  N.  Coggins,  president  of 
Logan  College  has  expressed  his  appreci- 
ation of  Senator  Montoya's  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  health  profession- 
als and  educators. 

Senator  Montoya's  talk  concerned  the 
increasing  problems  of  health  care  in 
the  Nation  and  the  urgent  need  for 
health  professionals  and  Congress  to 
work  together  in  solving  the  health  crisis. 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  Senator  Montoya's  statement 
and  therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Echo  Is  Not  A  Soli'tion 
(By  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  you  today  on 
this  beautiful  new  campus.  I  know  how  much 
the  expausion  of  Logan  College  means  to 
you  and  to  your  prolession.  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  your  first  ceremonies  here. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
cooperative  effort  Logan  College  has  made 
with  the  University  of  Albuquerque  In  plan- 
ning a  pre-professlonal  training  program 
there.  By  working  together  both  Institutions 
are  providing  for  growth  In  the  future  of 
education  and  chiropractic. 

As  health  professionals  you  are  In  the  eye 
of  the  storm,  today.  There  Is  a  great  and 
growing  controversy  about  our  whole  health 
delivery  system  and  about  what  government 
can  or  should  do  to  provide  for  the  health 
care  of  the  nation. 

We  Americans  tend  to  overwork  the  word 
"crisis."  I  suppose  you  could  say  we  have  a 
crisis  in  crises.  Certainly  a  lot  of  speakers 
begin  by  saying  "We  face  a  national  crisis 
in.  ..."  I  don't  want  to  do  that. 

Instead,  today,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  ways  we  have  worked  in  the  last 
few  years  to  solve  health  problems,  and  about 
the  need  for  us  to  work  together  to  Improve 
our  communications  In  order  to  solve  prob- 
lems more  effectively  in   the   future. 

As  I  talk  to  people  outside  of  Washington, 
and  as  I  read  my  mall.  I  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  many  people  feel  cut  off  from  gov- 
ernment today.  They  feel  that  a  message  to 
Washington  Is  like  dropping  a  pebble  In  a 
dry  well — all  you  get  back  is  an  echo. 

They  want  to  know  that  someone  Is  listen- 
ing to  their  problem. 

They  want  to  be  part  of  the  action. 

They  want  solutions,  not  promises. 

And  that's  the  way  It  should  be. 

Messages  from  the  public  come  to  Con- 
gress In  many  ways:  letters  from  Individ- 
uals, reports  and  suggestions  for  action  from 
organizations  like  yours,  statistics  and  legis- 
lative Ideas  from  lobbying  groups,  calls  for 
help  from  state  and  city  officials.  Often, 
either  supporting  or  opposing  all  of  those 
messages,  come  requests  from  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Somehow,  out  of  that  Jumble  of  conflicting 
facts  and  competing  Ideas,  the  one  hundred 
Senators  and  four  hundred  and  thlrty-flve 
Congressmen  must  decide  which  need  Is 
greatest  and  which  legislation  will  be  most 
effective. 


Add  to  all  of  this  the  complexity  and  rapid 
change  In  the  1973  world:  a  world  where 
Ideas  and  hardware  and  systems  eire  brand 
new  every  morning.  The  result  sometimes 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  words  and  con- 
troversy. The  concerned  cltlen  is  angry  or 
frustrated  when  that  happens,  because  he 
feels   that   his   message   went  astray. 

In  your  profession  you  understand  that 
messages  to  the  brain  travel  on  nerve  cells 
and  depend  on  a  clear  and  healthy  commu- 
nication line.  Sometimes  our  governmental 
nervous  system  seems  to  be  out  of  whack. 
Perhaps  if  we  examine  the  patient — the  gov- 
ernmental system — and  think  about  how- 
It  is  supposed  to  function  we  will  discover 
where  the  problem  Is  and  be  able  to  apply 
the  kind  of  pressure  which  will  relieve  the 
pain. 

Representative  government  should  mean 
that  the  people  you  send  to  Washington 
stand  for  you,  and  for  your  neighbors. 

It  should  mean  that  what  is  Important  to 
you  Is  Important  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President. 

It  should  mean  that  action  by  the  govern- 
ment Is  taken  when  you  communicate  a 
need,  and  that  the  action  taken  will  result 
in  filling  that  need. 

Is  that  happening?  I  doubt  that  you,  aa 
health  professionals,  believe  It  always  works 
that  way  In  the  health  field.  The  "health 
crisis"  has  been  growing  In  Intensity  for 
twenty  years.  Doctors,  health  professionals 
of  all  kinds,  and  patients  have  all  been 
sending  frantic  signals  to  Washington. 

We  have  echoed  your  messages,  and 
through  Congressional  hearings  we  have  even 
alerted  you  to  new  health  problems.  I  think 
that  has  caused  some  confusion,  because 
you  have  heard  our  concern  as  a  response  to 
your  own  concern.  Quite  correctly,  you  feel 
that  an  echo  Is  not  a  solution. 

However,  much  good  legislation  has  been 
passed.  During  the  1960's  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  worked  with  the  Congress 
to  create  giant  federal  programs  In  the 
health  field:  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Medicare,  Medicaid,  the  Hill-Burton 
Construction  Act,  many  special  programs 
aimed  at  providing  better  medical  education 
or  better  medical  research.  I  was  part  of 
that  effort  and  I  am  proud  of  the  Job  we  did 
m  responding  to  the  health  needs  of  the 
nation.  The  Congress  Is  today  fighting  to  re- 
tain and  to  Improve  those  programs. 

I  think  three  things  have  delayed  an  effec- 
tive and  total  response  to  health  care  needs. 

First,  I  am  afraid  that  none  of  us  clearly 
underst(X)d  the  scope  and  depth  of  our  na- 
tional health  needs  when  we  first  began  to 
seriously  look  at  the  problem.  We  needed  time 
to  gather  all  the  complex  health  facts  to- 
gether and  to  properly  assess  reports  from 
you  In  the  field.  As  an  Interim  and  Immediate 
response  we  created  individual  programs 
which  filled  special  needs.  Thus  we  segment- 
ed our  approach  to  health  and  that  has  re- 
sulted In  dilution  of  our  effort. 

Now  we — both  Congressmen  and  profes- 
sionals In  the  field — are  beginning  to  see  the 
health  needs  of  the  nation  as  a  total  pack- 
age which  probably  will  require  a  total  and 
integrated  effort. 

The  second  thing  which  I  think  has  slowed 
our  effort  Is  Inflation.  The  last  few  years  of 
rising  inflation  have  changed  all  of  our  lives, 
and  certsUnly  Inflation  has  been  most  per- 
vasive In  the  health  field.  Like  a  family  which 
has  suffered  a  disastrous  Income  drop,  we 
have  bad  to  face  the  agonizing  reappraisal 
of  balancing  one  need  against  another  and 
one  problem  against  another.  That  Is  why  we 
are  now  having  a  national  debate  about 
priorities — about  how  we  are  going  to  spend 
otir  tax  money. 

If  we  are  going  to  cut  spending  we  must 
decide  whether  health  care  is  the  right  place 
to  cut. 
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A  third  problem,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
aware,  Is  that  there  has  been  a  conflict  In 
the  last  few  years  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  as  to  how  we  should  respond 
to  the  social  needs  of  people.  Health  care  is 
one  of  those  needs.  The  President  has  heard 
all  the  warnings  about  the  "health  crisis" 
and  has  echoed  them  In  speeches  himself. 
But  as  the  Congress  continued  to  develop 
new  national  health  legislation  it  became 
clear  that  we  would  have  to  fight  to  retain 
the  programs  begun  In  the  sixties.  We  have 
faced  Presidential  vetoes  of  most  health  :eg- 
Islatlon,  Impoundment  and  massive  cuts  In 
budgets  for  health. 

Congress  has  continued  to  maintain  that 
federal  programs  which  served  the  people 
directly  were  Important  and  must  be  saved. 
That  lias  often  resulted  In  a  deadlock  or  In 
the  restriction  of  services  while  reviews  of 
each  separate  piece  of  legislation  w-ere  made. 

What  are  the  facts  we  now  have  to  work 
with? 

For  those  of  us  who  can  afford  the  best 
and  the  most  expensive  treatment.  Ameri- 
can health  care  Is  the  be.«;t  in  the  world.  But 
the  overall  health  picture  is  not  so  rosy.  We 
are  slipping  badly  If  we  Judge  by  the  normal 
key  Indicators  of  national  health. 

In  1950  we  had  the  filfth  lowest  Infant 
mortality  rate  In  the  world.  Today  we  have 
the  fifteenth.  In  1950  we  were  thirteenth  In 
male  life  expectancy.  Today  we  are  twenty- 
seventh.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the 
countries  which  beat  us  have  a  national  com- 
prehensive health  program  of  some  kind. 

Medical  costs  in  the  1970's  are  skyrocket- 
ing. It  may  be  true  that  with  Inflation  you 
can't  afford  to  eat  steak,  but  what  you  really 
can't  afford  to  do  In  America  In  1973.  If  you 
are  the  average  American.  Is  to  get  sick. 

In  1965  the  cost  of  one  day  In  the  hospital 
was  S45.  Today  It  is  $105 — that  Is  an  increase 
of  130  percent. 

Ten  years  ago  the  average  hospital  stay  cost 
$300.  Today  It  costs  $800.  That  Is  an  Increase 
of  160  percent. 

The  per  person  cost  of  health  care  In  1972 
averaged  $394.  That  translates  to  $1,576  for  a 
family  of  four.  When  you  remember  that 
many  poor  and  rural  families  average  less 
than  double  that  in  total  family  Income,  you 
begin  to  see  how  serious  the  health  cost 
problem  Is,  and  you  begin  to  understand  why 
so  many  children  do  without  health  care  at 
all,  or  why  so  many  senior  citizens  on  small, 
fixed  Incomes  must  do  without  the  preven- 
tive care  which  could  prolong  lives  and  pre- 
vent senility.  That  Is  one  reason  why  our 
national  standards  of  health  care  are  falling 
Instead  of  rising. 

The  serious  shortage  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  Is  not  something  I  have  to 
explain  to  this  audience.  You  are  part  of  this 
nation's  effort  to  fill  health  manpower  needs, 
so  I  am  sure  you  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
problems  of  supply  and  distribution  of  health 
personnel.  Medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel are  spread  too  thin  and  needed  in  too 
many  places. 

Estimates  of  our  shortages  vary,  but  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  we  need  fifty  thousand 
more  doctors,  twenty  thousand  more  dentists, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  nurses 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  more 
other  health  professionals!  These  shortages 
will  Increase  astronomically  because  we  do 
not  have  the  schools — schools  like  Logan  Col- 
lege— and  the  training  programs  to  fill  to- 
day's need,  much  less  to  train  for  tomorrow. 

Rising  costs  and  that  shortage  of  personnel 
have  resulted  In  a  health  crisis  everyone 
recognizes,  and  no  one  knows  quite  how  to 
solve.  President  Nixon  said  In  1971,  "It  Is 
time  we  became  the  healthiest  nation  in  the 
world,"  and  in  the  same  speech  he  promised 
"a  program  to  Insure  that  no  American  fam- 
ily will  be  prevented  from  obtaining  basic 
medical  care  by  Inability  to  pay." 


Many  other  members  of  government,  both 
In  and  out  of  Congress,  have  repeated  his 
thoughts  and  echoed  his  pledge. 

But  the  problems  of  deciding  how  much 
we  can  afford  to  spend  on  health  and  how  we 
can  resolve  our  conflicting  ideas  about  fund- 
ing health  programs  have  Interferred  with 
our  making  good  on  those  pledges. 

That  Is  why  I  think  conferences  like  yours 
today  are  so  important.  Prom  this  meeting 
will  come  your  Ideas  about  Medicare  and  how 
the  legislation  which  Implements  it  should 
be  Improved  or  c(x>rdlnated  with  other  health 
needs. 

With  new  legislation  last  year  the  Congress 
recognized  the  role  chiropractic  can  play  In 
providing  health  care  for  the  elderly.  As  you 
know,  I  fought  along  with  you  to  see  that 
chiropractic  was  covered  under  Medicare.  I 
win  continue  to  fight  to  see  that  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  are  sensible 
and  reasonable.  I  hope  that  you  will  make 
sure  that  the  Administration  Is  aware  of 
your  recommendations  and  ideas. 

Medicare  has  helped  to  provide  for  the 
elderly,  but  not  In  sufficient  amount  to  out- 
race  medical  Inflation.  So  the  program  you 
are  here  to  talk  about  is  stUl  In  need  of 
changes.  The  pre -Medicare  medical  costs  for 
senior  citizens  averaged  $293  per  year.  In 
1970,  five  years  later  and  with  the  help  of 
Medicare,  the  share  of  medical  costs  paid 
out-of-pocket  by  older  citizens  had  risen  to 
an  average  of  $305! 

This  group,  which  has  medical  bills  which 
are  six  times  that  of  children  and  almost 
three  times  that  of  the  average  middle-aged 
adult,  still  has  a  serious  health  crisis.  Pre- 
ventive care  Is  simply  not  available  or  used, 
largely  because  those  who  are  on  fixed  In- 
comes cannot  afford  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
rising  costs  under  the  current  system.  Thus 
Medicare  Is  rapidly  becoming  only  another 
form  of  "catastrophy"  Insurance — a  system 
where  regular  and  preventive  care  Is  not  cov- 
ered or  not  covered  sufficiently  to  make  It 
practical. 

This  year  the  Administration,  instead  of 
following  the  advice  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  moved  to  decrease  the 
federal  support  for  Medicare,  and  asked  for 
approximately  one  billion  dollars  to  be  cut 
from  the  share  the  government  would  pay 
for  hospital  and  physician  costs.  The  myth 
that  if  people  pay  more  they  will  not  "over- 
use" medical  services  was  given  as  the  rea- 
son behind  this  cut. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  slogan  which 
Governor  Reagan  offered  the  California  tax- 
payers to  explain  a  new  system  of  tax  col- 
lection. "Taxes  Should  Hurt,"  he  said.  An 
irate  taxpayer  Immediately  rented  billboard 
space  to  put  up  signs  which  quoted  the 
Governor  and  then  said  in  large  red  let- 
ters "OUCH!" 

Now  I'm  not  convinced  that  medical  co^ts 
for  senior  citizens  should  hurt  or  that  they 
should  have  to  say  "OUCH!" 

The  second  reason  given  for  the  proposed 
cut  In  Medicare  funding  was  that  the  bene- 
fit increases  of  Social  Security  payments 
which  were  approved  last  year  would  cover 
the  Increased  medical  costs.  That's  like  say- 
ing that  a  small  Increase  In  your  Income 
would  make  it  possible  for  you  to  do  with- 
out insurance  for  yoiu'  family.  The  senior 
citizen  has  very  little  assurance  that  a  major 
Illness  or  hospitalization  will  wait  until  he 
has  saved  enough  out  of  his  increased  bene- 
flts  to  pay  for  It! 

We  should  all  remember  that  no  group  of 
senior  citizens  Is  satisfied  wltb  Medicare,  al- 
though they  are  grateful  for  the  coverage 
it  has  given  them  for  hospitalization  and 
emergency  care.  No  group  of  health  profes- 
sionals Is  completely  satisfied  with  It  either. 
The  need  for  change  In  the  health  delivery 
system  Is  apparent  to  everyone. 

How  can  we  In  t^e  Congress  respond  to 


the  health  needs  of  the  elderly  as  well  as 
:he  health  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  nation? 
The  Administration's  view  is  clearly  fnat  we 
need  health  care  and  health  training,  but 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  support  it  with 
federal  dollars.  The  Congress,  which  re- 
ceiver messages  from  the  people  more 
directly  and  more  forcefully  than  the  Presi- 
dent. !ias  shown  strong  .support  .'or  exist- 
ing programs  while  we  search  for  a  better 
way. 

For  fisc-a  year  1974  the  Administration 
recommenoed  eliminating  or  cutting  down 
on  the  amount  of  money  btidgeted  for  both 
medic  il  and  educational  progrcinis.  Both  of 
the^e  areas  concern  you,  as  l^.ey  concern 
me  Through  the  use  of  what  were  called 
"downward  amendments" — that  means  less 
money — and  "lower  c.ipitatlon" — that 
means  less  people  served^nia:iy  severe 
budget  cuts  were  pr.posed.  In  some  cases 
the  Administration  suggested  that  revenue 
sharing  would  make  up  the  difference.  In 
other  cases  the  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
Administration  that  the  program  con- 
cerned was  no  longer  needed. 

Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  explana- 
tions makes  much  sense  in  the  health  fleld. 
Revenue  sharing  will  not  help  provide 
health  care  in  any  significant  degree,  and 
will  not  help  us  plan  for  the  future.  Cer- 
tainly the  statistics  I  have  given  you  today 
make  It  obvious  that  the  need  for  health 
care  planning  and  funding  is  still  present. 

For  the  immediate  future  Congress  has 
voted  to  restore  funds  and  to  extend  most 
health  and  education  legislative  programs. 
This  week  the  President  signed  an  omnibus 
act  extending  health  programs  for  one  more 
year. 

In  addition,  we  have  passed  legislation  In 
the  Senate  to  provide  for  Health  Mainten- 
ance Organizations — the  HMOs  we  have  all 
heard  about  as  a  partial  solution  to  health 
care  need?  Erentually  this  year  I  think  we 
will  have  HMO  legislation  which  will  be  ap- 
proved and  signed. 

Your  role  In  the  HMO  concept  Is  not  yet 
clearly  defined,  but  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  Doctor  Coggins'  statement 
to  the  health  subcommittee  and  I  Eigree  with 
him  that  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  recognize 
your  place  as  a  part  of  the  total  health  de- 
livery team.  This  Is  the  right  time  for  you 
to  demonstrate  your  belief  that  the  patient 
should  have  his  full  choice  of  health  service. 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  is  another  piece 
of  legislation  which  should  concern  all  of 
you.  This  legislation  was  originally  passed  in 
1963  and  has  been  extended  and  amended 
periodically  by  Congress.  It  authorizes  Fed- 
eral support  programs  for  health  profes- 
sionals through  financial  assistance  to 
sch(X)ls  for  construction,  operation,  and  spe- 
cial projects.  The  law  has  failed  to  cover 
schools  of  chiropractic  or  their  students. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  you  to  make  It  clear 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Administration 
that  you  want  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams. You  are  part  of  this  nation's  health 
manpower  team.  You  are  needed  to  help  pro- 
vide for  the  total  future  health  program  of 
the  nation. 

I  think  It  is  time  for  us  to  consider  health 
care  a  national  problem.  We  need  more  than 
Just  a  series  of  categorical  programs  which 
pay  the  bills  for  one  group  or  another.  That 
results  In  competition  between  people  who 
should  be  working  together  and  means  costly 
duplication  of  effort  which  we  cannot  afford. 

We  need  to  work  toward  developing  a  na- 
tional system  whose  goal  Is  comprehensive 
health  care  for  the  entire  nation  at  a  cost 
people  can  afford  and  In  the  places  where 
people  live.  That  system  must  Include  train- 
ing for  the  future  health  teams  we  will  need. 

As  a  Senator  I  will  need  your  help  to  work 
toward  that  goal. 
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We  must  decide  on  priorities  for  the  tax 
money  we  have,  and  we  need  the  advice  of 
every  professional. 

We  must  decide  which  Is  the  best  way  to 
Insure  that  the  money  we  allocate  to  health 
and  to  education  will  result  In  the  best  solu- 
tion for  the  needs  of  the  greatest  number  of 
Americans.  We  will  need  your  advice  about 
that. 

No  discussion  of  national  crises  today  can 
exclude  the  crisis  In  government  which  we 
call  "Watergate."  I  want  to  take  Just  a  min- 
ute of  your  time  to  talk  to  you  about  that 
crisis  and  about  what  the  people  and  courts 
and  the  Congress  can  do  about  It. 

We  must  be  clear  about  what  the  problem 
Is  and  what  It  Is  not.  It  Is  not  a  partisan 
problem — this  crisis  affects  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  It  Is  not  Just  a  burglary 
and  wire  tapping  of  one  party  headquar- 
ters— It  Is  the  entire  system  of  campaigning 
and  electing  national  candidates  which  Is 
under  investigation. 

The  courts  must  decide  If  crimes  have 
been  committed  and  must  proceed  to  see 
that  those  who  are  guilty  are  punished.  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  Cox  has  been  given  the  as- 
signment of  handling  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  carry  out 
his  assignment  In  a  way  which  will  make  us 
all  proud  of  our  Judicial  system. 

The  Senate  Investigating  Committee  has 
a  much  more  difficult  Job.  We  are  charged 
with  looking  at  the  1972  campaigns  In  depth 
so  that  we  can  understand  not  only  what 
went  wrong,  but  why  It  went  wrong.  What 
In  our  political  system  led  men  and  women 
In  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  to 
abandon  their  own  respect  for  the  law  and 
their  own  faith  In  democracy?  It  will  be 
many  months  before  we  have  finished  our 
hearings,  and  then  we  must  decide  if  new 
legislation  will  protect  us  from  future  trage- 
dies like  this  one. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  people  be  fully  In- 
formed about  what  happened  and  that  they 
participate  In  any  changes  we  propose.  Our 
system  of  fovernment  depends  upon  our 
being  able  to  trust  one  another  a.s  we  work 
together  in  an  open  and  fair  and  honest 
society. 

So  In  this,  as  In  other  problems  we  have 
talked  about  today.  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
keep  open  the  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that  an  In- 
formed electorate  was  the  essential  Ingre- 
dient for  a  democracy.  I  believe  that  It  is 
equally  Important  to  have  an  Informed  Con- 
gre.=s.  That  can  only  happen  if  professionals 
like  you  make  us  aware  of  your  Ideas  and 
your  needs  and  actively  participate  with  us 
In  planning  for  the  ftiture. 

Working  together  we  can  preserve  what 
Is  good  In  the  health  programs  we  now  have 
and  provide  for  the  healthy  future  of  this 
nation. 


THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE  WILL 
BENEFIT  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  benefit  the 
construction  workers  of  America.  For 
example,  thousands  of  workers  will  be 
required  to  construct  the  pipeline  Itself 
and  maintain  it.  The  construction  trade 
unions  have  by  and  large  adopted 
strong  positions  In  support  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  route. 

One  such  union  Is  the  United  Associa- 
tion of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of 
the  Plumbing  &  Pipeflttin«  Industry 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada — AFL- 
CIO-CLC. 


Last  year  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin J.  Ward,  general  president  of  the 
UA,  submitted  an  official  letter  stating 
the  position  of  the  UA  to  the  chairman, 
Senator  Proxmire.  on  behalf  of  the  323,- 
000-member  union.  He  also  submitted 
two  resolutions — one  by  local  union  No. 
367  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  one  bv 
local  union  No.  798  of  Tulsa,  Okla.— 
which  were  adopted  by  the  3,000  dele- 
gates at  the  1971  national  UA  conven- 
tion. 

Only  this  month  the  ofScial  publica- 
tion of  the  UA.  and  UA  Journal,  pub- 
lished a  major  article  on  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  This  article  was  en- 
titled "Congress  Must  End  Impasse — 
Alaska  Pipeline  Will  Carry  Oil  to  a 
Fuel-Hungry  Nation." 

This  article  discusses  the  difficulties 
that  have  beset  the  pipeline  thus  far.  It 
states: 

Against  this  background,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  ask  Ccngres.^  to  end  the  current  im- 
passe over  the  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line. It  is  becoming  daily  more  urgent  that 
the  Alaskan  oU  be  made  available  to  combat 
the  energy  crisis  we  are  embroiled  In.  .  .  . 

The  Alaska  oil  fields  are  our  best  hope  for 
Increasing  domestic  production.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  10  billion  barrels  of  oil 
can  be  produced  from  the  North  Slope 
reserves.  That's  as  much  oil  as  reserves  in 
Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  half  of 
Texas  combined. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  last  sentence.  We  have  as 
much  oil  on  our  North  Slope  alone  as 
reserves  in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Okla- 
home,  Kansas,  and  half  of  Texas  com- 
bined. 

This  article,  the  cover  story  in  the 
June  1973,  U.  A.  Joui-nal.  once  again 
puts  the  UA  along  with  the  AFLr-CIO 
and  other  major  labor  groups  as  support- 
ing the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  America  are  the  following 
paragraphs : 

The  study  (prepared  by  Alyeska  Pipeline 
Company,  publi.shed  last  year,  estimates 
that  the  pipeline  project  will"  produce  13.000 
more  employed  persons  In  Alaska  in  1975 
than  there  would  have  been  without  the 
project. 

The  line  is  expected  to  take  three  rears  to 
build  and  would  employ  between  5.000  a:id 
10,000  men  during  actual  construction. 

The  UA  Which  will  largely  construct 
the  pipeline  itself,  mentioned  Mr.  Ward's 
letter  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
which  I  previously  discussed.  It  also  cited 
the  statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
adopted  in  Washington  last  May  9.  This 
statement,  of  which  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  already  aware,  puts  that  or- 
ganization strongly  in  the  forefront  of 
groups  supporting  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. As  Mr.  Ward  stated  in  his  letter  to 
the  Joint  Economics  Committee: 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  started  on  this 
project  without  further  delay.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  this  nation  see  this  opportunity 
to  reduce  Its  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
prodviction. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  in  the  UA  Journal,  the  letter  from 


Mr.  Ward  and  the  two  resolutions,  and 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Department 
of  Legislation,  which  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  statement  by  the  AFL-<;iO  Executive 
Council  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeUne,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  Must  End  Impasse — Alaska 
Pipeline  Oil  to  a  Fuel-Hungry  N.\tion 
The  bitter  battle  over  the  building  of  the 
Alaska  Pipeline  has  been  fought  on  an 
■fcither-or"  basis:  Either  build  the  pipeline 
or  protect  the  environment. 

This  take-lt-or-leave-it  approach  Is  not  the 
only  one.  A  growing  body  of  evidence  indi- 
cates that  we  can  do  both — that  the  line  can 
be  constructed  to  make  the  North  Slope  oil 
available  to  a  fuel-hungry  nation  without 
damaging  the  fragile  balance  of  nature  that 
is  a  feature  of  the  arctic  envtronmezat. 

The  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company — 
the  Joint  venture  of  seven  major  oil  com- 
panies formed  to  construct  the  pipeline — has 
been  working  on  this  approach  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  the  process,  the  company  has 
spent  over  $35  million  studying  not  only  the 
line  Itself  but  the  physical  and  biological  en- 
vironment through  which  It  must  pass.  Over 
1,000  man/ years  have  been  spent  in  research, 
special  studies,  field  Investigation,  route  sur- 
veys, project  development,  and  engineering. 
No  construction  project  has  ever  received 
the  moral,  social,  and  ecological  investigation 
accorded  the  pipeline. 

Against  this  background.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  ask  Congress  to  end  the  current  im- 
passe over  the  construction  of  the  pipeline.  It 
is  becoming  dally  more  urgent  that  the 
Alaskan  oil  be  made  available  to  combat  the 
energy  crisis  we  are  embroiled  in. 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  nation's 
gas  stations  are  placlr.g  voluntary  limit.^  on 
the  amount  of  gas  they  wUl  sell  to  one 
motorist,  and  the  nation  is  seriously  debating 
compulsory  gas  rationing.  Our  domestic  pro- 
duction Is  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  our 
needs.  The  Increasing  billions  of  dollarf.  being 
spent  abroad  to  buy  petroleum  Is  threatening 
the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  demand  for  petroleum 
was  16.6  mUllon  barrels  a  day.  (A  barrel  holds 
42  gallons.)  Of  this  amount,  4.7  million  bar- 
rels a  day  were  Imported,  and  the  first  round 
balance  of  payments  outflow  for  1972  was 
516.0  billion. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  must  purchase  abroad 
every  barrel  of  oil  we  do  not  get  from  Alaska 
for  the  next  ten  or  20  years.  We  face  the 
choice,  therefore,  of  Increasing  our  depend- 
eucy  on  other  nations  or  developing  our  own 
domestic  resources. 

The  Alaska  oil  fields  are  our  best  hope  for 
increasing  domestic  production.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  10  billion  barrels  of  oil 
can  be  produced  from  the  N.rth  Slope  re- 
serves. That's  as  much  oil  as  reserves  in  Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  half  of  Texas 
combined. 

In  addition.  North  Slope  oil  Is  a  hich-prade 
oil  with  low  sulphur  content.  When  biirned 
It  will  produce  less  air  pollution  than  some 
currently  used  oils. 

The  United  Association  and  the  AFL-CIO 
are  among  the  organizations  urging  the  start 
of  construction  of  the  pipeline  that  will  run 
south  from  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North  Coast 
of  Alaska  to  the  U;e-free  port  of  Valdez  near 
Anchorage.  The  oil  will  then  be  shipoed  bv 
tanker  to  the  mainland. 

In  his  recent  major  national  messase  en 
energy.  President  Nixon  called  for  a  .-^peed-up 
of  the  Alaska  oil  field  development  by  pus'ri- 
Ing  construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  the  leading  en- 
ergy expert  in  Congress,  has  Introduced  leg- 
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Islatlon  to  widen  the  right  of  way  across 
public  land  so  that  work  on  the  pipeline 
can  begin.  Construction  is  currently  blocked 
by  a  Stipreme  Court  ruling  which  forbids 
the  use  of  existing  rights  of  way  because 
they  are  too  narrow. 

As  soon  as  Congress  acts  to  authorize  con- 
struction, work  can  begin  almost  at  once. 
All  of  the  48-inch  pipe  Is  currently  In  Alaska, 
along  with  most  of  the  gas  turbines,  pumps, 
and  mainline  valves.  Welding  and  bending 
tests  have  been  made  under  Alaskan  condi- 
tions to  test  the  feasibility  of  construction. 

The  800-mlle  Alaska  pipeline  Is  not  the 
longest  ever  built,  or  the  only  one  con- 
structed under  arctic  conditions.  But  It  Is 
the  single  largest  construction  project  ever 
financed  by  private  Industry.  The  price  tag 
for  the  line,  pumping  stations,  terminal  fa- 
cilities, and  cormnunlcatlons  and  control 
systems  is  set  at  •$!  billion. 

Environmental  factors  have  had  and  will 
continue  to  have  the  highest  priority  In  the 
planning  of  the  line.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
environmental  problems  that  must  be  solved 
by  the  engineers. 

1.  Those  which  could  affect  the  Integrity 
of  the  pipeline  and  could  therefore  con- 
ceivably cause  oil  spills. 

2.  Those  which  concern  the  disturbance  of 
fish,  wUaliie,  and  vegetation  by  the  con- 
struction, or  mere  presence,  of  the  line. 

It  is  essential  to  deal  with  both  problems 
to  assure  eiTicient  operation  of  the  line  and 
to  fulfill  the  objective  of  preserving  the  en- 
vironment. 

Every  possible  precaution  wlU  be  taken 
to  prevent  leakage  and  to  limit  the  effects 
In  the  event  a  leak  should  occur.  The  line 
Is  designed  to  withstand  the  combined 
stresses  from  Internal  pressure  and  from 
thermal,  bending,  and  seismic  forces.  The 
system  is  engineered  to  resist  the  most  se- 
vere earthquake  ever  recorded  In  Alaskan 
history.  The  safeguards  against  spillage  In- 
clude remote  control  cut-off  valves  and 
emergency  procedures  to  deal  with  any  rare 
catastrophe. 

The  half-Inch  thick  pipe  has  a  special  coat- 
ing to  protect  It  from  chemical  corrosion 
and  an  integral  cathode  protection  system 
will  be  built  Into  the  line  to  prevent  electro- 
lytic corrosion. 

Mucli  of  the  terrain  that  will  be  traversed 
by  the  pipeline  Is  permafrost,  a  permanently 
frozen  ground  under  a  thin  layer  of  tundra 
that  consists  of  mosses,  lichen,  and  grasses. 
To  prevent  the  thawing  of  the  permafrost, 
which  will  damage  both  the  pipe  and  the  en- 
vlroiunent,  geologists  have  selected  a  route 
that  will  take  the  line  through  rocky,  dry, 
stable  permafrost  as  much  as  possible.  In 
such  aeras  the  pipeline  wUl  not  create  an 
unstable  condition,  and  It  can  be  burled 
underground  Just  as  conventional  transpor- 
tation pipelines  are  burled  In  the  U.S. 

In  some  areas,  the  pipeline  will  be  buried. 
but  wUl  be  insulated  by  various  means  to 
reduce  or  prevent  heat  transfer  to  the 
ground.  In  areas  where  the  permafrost  has  a 
hiyh  moi.iture  content  and  is  vulnerable  to 
melting  from  the  hot  oil  that  will  travel 
through  the  line,  the  pipeline  will  be  ele- 
vated. Less  than  half  the  line  is  planned  to 
run  above  the  surface. 

In  the  areas  where  the  line  Is  elevated 
special  ramps  and  underpasses  will  be  con- 
structed to  allow  caribou  and  sheep  free  ac- 
cess for  their  traditional  reaming.  Som?  of 
the  herds  of  caribou  travel  as  much  as  45 
miles  a  day  in  search  of  food. 

During  construction  calvUig.  spawning. 
a:id  nesting  areas  will  be  avoided  during 
critical  seasons. 

The  line  wUl  cross  350  streams,  but  care 
has  been  taken  to  guard  against  damage  to 
fish.  Migration  and  spawning  patterns  have 
been  charted  to  minimize  interference  by 
the  line.  Thermal  damage  will  be  guarded 
against,   and   the   line   will  be   burled  deep 


enough    under    the    streams    to    resist    any 
scouring  by  fiood  conditions. 

Alyeska  wUl  require  its  subcontractors  to 
remove  every  scrap  of  trash,  garbage,  and 
debris,  or  they  will  not  be  paid.  No  one  con- 
nected with  the  pipeline  will  be  allowed  to 
hunt. 

Care  has  also  been  given  to  the  Impact  of 
the  pipeline  on  the  state's  economy.  A  study 
prepared  for  Alyeska  maintains.  "Despite  Us 
magnitude,  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  project 
will  not  produce  a  'boom-bust'  imbalance  in 
the  Alaska  society." 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  pipeline  construction  will  occur  against 
a  background  of  a  growing  economy,  paced 
by  petroleum  e.xploration  and  other' natural 
resources  exploitation. 

The  pipeline  is  expected  to  speed  up  the 
pace  of  business  expansion  to  reach  a  given 
level  two  or  three  years  earlier  in  the  nor- 
mal, growing  economy  than  would  be 
athieved  without  the  construction  Impact. 
The  study,  published  last  year,  estimates 
that  the  pipeline  project  wlllproduce  18.000 
more  employed  persons  In  Alaska  in  1975 
than  there  would  have  been  without  the 
protect. 

The  line  Is  expected  to  take  three  years  to 
buUd  and  would  employ  between  5.000  and 
10.000  men  during  actual  construction. 

Initially  the  pipeline  wUl  be  able  to  trans- 
port up  to  600.000  barrels  a  day.  At  full  ca- 
pacity 12  pumping  stations  will  operate  to 
move  two  million  barrels  a  day. 

UA  General  President  Martin  J.  Ward 
urged  construction  of  the  pipeline  last  year 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  WUllam  Proxmire, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
He  said.  ".  .  .  the  800-mlle  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  wlU  be  largely  constructed  by  the 
highly  skilled  members  of  the  United  Asso- 
ciation. I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  deeply 
conscious  of  the  need  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  maintain  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
those  areas  affected  by  such  construction  ac- 
tivity. They  are  prepared  to  get  on  with  the 
Job.  For  the  last  several  years  unemployment 
in  Che  pipeline  construction  Industry  has 
been  at  the  highest  levels  in  history.  The 
Alaska  project  would  mean  steady  work  for 
thousands  of  our  members.  Including  our 
Alaska  members  who  have  been  hard-hit  by 
rising  Joblessness  in  that  state." 

Last  month,  at  its  spring  meeting,  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  Congress  to 
authorize  the  start  of  construction  on  the 
line. 

The  statement  said,  "The  fastest,  most 
economically  feasible  and  most  secure  meth- 
od of  transporting  Alaskan  oU  to  the  bur- 
geoning American  markets  is  by  pipeline  to 
Valdez  and  by  tanker  to  West  Coast  ports. 

"Jobs  for  American  workers  would  be  gen- 
erated not  only  in  building  the  pipeline  and 
related  plant  construction,  but  also  In  main- 
taining it  and  In  manning  the  transship- 
ment facility  at  Valdez.  Approximately  33 
new  U.S.-flag  tankers  wotUd  be  needed  to 
carry  the  oil.  thus  stimulating  employment 
in  U.S.  shipyards  and  for  U.S.  shipboard 
workers.  .  .  . 

"Without  sufficient  energy  resources 
America  will  not  be  able  to  meet  Its  eco- 
nomic and  social  goals,  but  If  the  Congress 
acts  now  it  can  assure  Americans  both  a 
better  environment  and  a  better  life  for 
everyone." 

United  Association  of  Journey- 
men AND  Apprentices  of  the 
Plomeinc  and  Pipe  Fitting  In- 
dx-stry  of  the  United  States 
AND  Canapa. 

Washington.  DC,  June  21, 1972. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 

Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Washington 
D.C. 
De.\r  Senatof.  Proxmire:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 


is  currently  holding  hearings  In  connection 
with  the  recent  Interior  Department  decision 
to  grant  the  long  delayed  permit  for  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  de- 
signed to  transport  oil  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  to  the  port  of  Valdez. 

The  323.000  members  of  the  United  Asso- 
ciation of  Plumbers  p.nd  Pipefitters  went  on 
record  In  support  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line during  our  national  convention  la.st  vear. 
you  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  W!;s  unanimously  approved  by  the 
3  000  delegates  to  that  convention.  I  would 
very  much  like  to  have  both  the  resolution 
and  this  letter  made  a  part  of  the  official 
record  of  the  hearings. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  the  discovery 
of  the  estimated  20  billion  baiTel  oil  deposits 
at  Prudlioe  Bay.  During  all  those  years,  those 
who  have  opposed  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line and  the  related  plan  to  ship  the  oil  by 
sea  to  the  "lower  48"  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  opinions  tested  In  Con- 
gress, the  courts,  administrative  agencies  and 
a  wide  variety  of  media.  Surely  it  is  time 
to  come  to  a  decision. 

Back  in  1969.  during  debate  leading  to  en- 
actment of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  the  AFL-CIO  endorsed  the  Act  as 
a  "means  of  achieving  a  sotmd  and  sane  bal- 
ance between  resource  utilization  and  misuse 
that  would  produce  adverse  environmental 
effects." 

Nowhere  has  this  struggle  for  a  reasonabl? 
balance  between  our  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment and  our  urgent  need  for  new  sources  of 
energy  been  more  evident  than  In  the  con- 
troversy over  the  best  way  to  utilize  the  oil 
riches  of  Prudhoe  Bay.  The  voluminous  In- 
terior Department  report  to  EPA  Indicates 
the  intensive  study  of  environmental  issues 
that  has  been  conducted  by  both  public  and 
private  agencies.  There  Is  lio  longer  anv  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  Alaskan  environment 
can  be  protect«d  from  serious  damage  during 
construction  of  the  pipeline  and  operation  of 
the  completed  transportation  system. 

It  has  been  reported  that  more  environ- 
mental planning  has  gone  Into  the  pipeline 
than  Into  any  other  constnictlon  project  In 
history.  The  Interior  Department  studv  Is 
estimated  to  have  cost  $9  mUllon.  and" the 
oil  companies  have  spent  more  than  -$35  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  800-mlle  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  will  be  largely  constructed  bv  the 
highly  skilled  members  of  the  United  Asso- 
ciation. I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  deeply 
conscious  of  the  need  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  maintain  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
those  areas  affected  by  such  construction  ac- 
tivity. They  are  prepared  to  get  o.n  with  the 
job  For  the  last  several  years  unemplojTnent 
In  the  pipeline  construction  Industry  has 
been  at  Its  highest  levels  In  history".  The 
Alaska  project  would  mean  steady  work  for 
thousands  of  our  members,  including  our 
Alaska  members  who  have  also  been  hard-hit 
by  rising  Joblessness  in  that  State. 

Furthermore,  many  of  our  members  are 
employed  In  the  shipbuilding  Industrv  on  t^e 
West  Coast.  Construction  of  the  new  super- 
tankers to  earn-  the  oil  from  Port  Valdez 
wotild  reduce  their  out-of-work  total  dra- 
matically. Also,  thousands  of  manhours  of 
work  would  be  created  in  the  construction 
of  oil  refineries  and  In  other  construction 
projects  needed  to  support  and  operate  the 
new  oil  transportation  system. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  two  months  ago. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said.  "We  are 
facing  a  fuel  and  power  crisis.  Its  implica- 
tions for  our  economy,  our  environment, 
security,  foreign  policy  and  national  life 
style  are  broad  ani  pervasive  .  .  .  We  must 
convince  the  pub'lc  of  the  imminent  crisis 
and  the  urgent  naed  to  take  action  now." 

Mr.  Chalmiau.  let  us  get  staned  on  this 
project  without  further  delay.  It  is  essential 
that  this  nation  seize   this  opportunity  to 
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reduce   Its  depenUence  on  foreign  oil  pro- 
duction. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Martin  J.  Ward. 
General  President,  UA. 


By  Local  Union  No.  367, 
Anchorage.  Alaska. 

Whereas.  The  800-mlle  Trans  Alaska  pipe- 
line Is  of  a  vital  economic  nature  to  provide 
Jobs  and  generate  a  vast  source  of  energy  to 
our  great  nation;  and 

Whereas,  The  ecology  and  conservation 
groups,  who  are  a  verj-  small  minority,  are 
creating  a  tremendous  pressure  Impact  to  de- 
lay the  construction  of  the  800-mlle  Trans 
Alaska  pipeline  as  long  as  they  possibly  can; 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  all  delegates.  OfHcers.  mem- 
bers, friends,  of  this  great  United  Associa- 
tion, Plumbers  and  Steamfltters.  Welders  and 
Metal  Trades,  Join  in  a  national  effort  to  help 
promote  Issuance  of  the  Trans  Alaska  pipe- 
line permit,  by  our  Honorable  President 
Richard  M.  N'lxon  and  Honorable  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  co- 
ordinated letter  writing  campaign  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
all  members,  friends  and  Locals  will  serve 
an  effective  purpose. 

R-llO 

By  Local  Union  No.  798, 
Tiilsa.  Oklahonaa. 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  called  the  proposed  800  mile 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  "essential"  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  Construction  of  the  pipeline  has 
been  interminably  delayed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  forces  and  events  largely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  builder,  the  Alaska  Pipeline 
Service  Company;  and 

Whereas,  These  obstructions  Include  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  settle  the  land  claims 
of  Alaska's  55.000  natives  and  also  the  irre- 
sponsible charges  and  court  injunctions  pro- 
moted by  overzealous  conservation  organiza- 
tions; and 

Whereas.  It  Is  clear  that  the  pipeline  can 
be  so  engineered  and  designed  as  to  get  the 
Job  done  and,  at  the  same  time,  minimize  the 
supposed  threat  to  Alaska's  ecological  bal- 
ance; and 

Whereas,  Employment  generated  by  the 
crude  oil  extraction  and  the  pipeline  con- 
struction will  produce  enormous  and  lasting 
economic  advantages  for  Alaska's  citizens: 
and 

Whereas.  The  entire  800  miles  of  48-lneh- 
dlameter  pipe  has  already  been  delivered  to 
Alaska:  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  great  International 
union,  whoee  members  stand  ready  to  apply 
their  skills  to  the  task  of  actually  construct- 
ing this  vital  pipeline,  formally  calls  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  settle 
forthwith  the  land  claims  question;  and 
calla  also  upon  the  Interior  Department  to 
recognize  obstructionist  tactics  for  what  they 
are  and  to  Issue  the  pipeline  construction 
permit  without  further  delay. 

Committee  Secretary  BrKxoffEAU.  These  res- 
olutions concerning  the  Installation  of  the 
800-mUe  TI-ans-Alaska  Pipeline,  were  Intro- 
duced by  Local  367  of  Anchorage.  Alaska, 
and  Plpeiiners  Local  798.  The  Department  of 
Interior  and  President  Nixon  presently  have 
before  them  the  request  for  the  pertnlt  to 
build  the  pipeline.  A  small  number  of  con- 
servation groups  and  ecologlsta  have  opposed 
the  construction  of  this  800-mlle  pipeline 
and  the  resolutions  request  all  delegates,  of- 
ficers and  members  of  local  unions  to  Join  a 
national  effort  to  help  promote  the  Issuance 
of  a  permit  for  the  Installation  of  this  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  The  resolutions  point  out 
that  the  ecology  of  Alaska  will  not  be  In- 


jured by  the  installation  of  this  pipeline 
and  It  will  Immeasvirably  enhance  the  fu- 
ture economic  growth  of  Alaska  by  provid- 
ing Jobs  and  generating  a  vast  source  of 
energy  for  our  national  resources.  Your  Com- 
mittee recommends  concurrence  in  these  res- 
olutions and  urges  all  local  unions  to  write 
to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
quiring the  issuance  of  the  permit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  moves  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Committee  report. 

General  President  (Elect)  Ward.  The  mo- 
tion Is  on  the  adoption  of  the  Committee's 
report  In  regard  to  all  of  the  delegates  and 
locals  and  members  of  the  United  Associa- 
tion supporting  the  construction  of  the 
Alaska  Pipeline.  Is  there  any  discussion  on 
the  motion?  Hearing  none,  the  motion  Is 
passed. 

.  .  .  Tlie  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  adopted. 


American-  Federation  of 

Labor  and  Congress  of 
iNDtJSTRiAL  Organizations, 
Washington^  DC,  June  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  At  Its  May  9  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  adopted  the  enclosed  statement  In 
support  of  construction  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line, pointing  out  that  "it  is  tragic  that  while 
the  United  States  Is  facing  an  energy  crisis. 
Including  shortages  of  petroleum  products, 
one  of  the  largest  reserves  of  petroleum — 
Alaska's  North  Slope — remains  undeveloped." 
Particularly  we  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  three  points  In  the  statement: 

1.  Construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline — 
and.  Indeed,  the  legality  of  many  existing 
pipelines  In  the  United  States — depends  upon 
enactment  of  S.  1081  that  would  modernize 
right-of-way  requirements  for  pipelines.  Con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  pipeline  will  neces- 
.sarlly  stimulate  employment  in  construction, 
maintenance  and  shipping.  On  the  other 
hand,  failure  to  enact  S.  1081  would  endanger 
the  Jobs  of  many  workers  working  on  existing 
pipelines. 

2.  S.  1081  has  ver>-  tough  environmental 
protections.  Including  stringent  liability  re- 
quirements for  damages  caused  by  the  pipe- 
line, which  the  AFI^CIO  wholeheartedly 
supports. 

3.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a 
second  pipeline  through  Canada.  On  the  con- 
trary, S.  1081  specifically  recognizes  that  a 
second  pipeline  will  be  needed  In  the  near 
future  and  sets  In  motion  the  planning  nec- 
essary for  construction  of  a  Canadian  route. 

The  case  for  immediate  construction  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  Is  compelling.  America  must 
develop  its  own  petroleum  resources  to  In- 
fjure  economic  stability,  to  continue  with  the 
task  of  cleaning  the  environment  and  to 
avoid  dependence  on  foreign  sources  with 
political,  economic  and  national  security 
hazards. 

The  API^-CIO  strongly  urges  you  to  vote 
for    S.    1081. 

Sincerely. 

Andrew  J.  Bt£Mn.LER. 
Director.  Department  of  Legislation. 
Enclosure. 

Statement  bt  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
CouNcn,  ON  Alaska  Pipeline 

It  is  tragic  that  while  the  United  States  Is 
facing  an  energy  crisis,  including  shortages 
of  petroleum  products,  one  of  the  largest  re- 
serves of  petroleum — Alaska's  North  Slope — 
remains  undeveloped. 

At  a  time  when  the  U.a.  Is  forced  to  In- 
creasingly rely  on  oU  Imports — with  resultant 
loss  In  American  Jobs,  damage  to  this  coun- 


try's balance  of  trade  and  potential  threat 
to  national  security — development  of  Alaskan 
oil  reserves  Is  blocked  by  outdated  right-of- 
way  requirements  and  environmental  con- 
cerns, some  real  and  some  Imagined. 

The  fastest,  most  economically  feasible  and 
most  secure  method  of  transporting  Alaskan 
oil  to  the  burgeoning  American  markets  Is  by 
pipeline  to  Valdez  and  by  tanker  to  West 
Coast  ports. 

Jobs  for  American  workers  would  be  gen- 
erated not  only  in  building  the  pipeline  and 
related  plant  construction,  but  also  In  main- 
taining It  and  In  manning  the  transshipment 
faclUty  at  Valdez.  Approximately  33  new 
U.S. -flag  tankers  would  be  needed  to  carry 
the  oU,  thus  stimulating  employment  In  U.S. 
shipyards  and  for  U.S.  shipboard  workers. 

However,  the  key  to  transshipment  Is  con- 
struction of  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  and  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline  depends  on  Congres- 
sional action  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior legal  authority  to  grant  the  right-of- 
way. 

Congressional  action  Is  also  necessary  to 
legalize  many  oil  and  gas  pipelines  In  all 
regions  of  the  country  which,  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  court  decision,  are  technically  Illegal. 
Unless  legal  remedy  Is  provided,  these  pipe- 
lines could  be  enjoined  and  the  Jobs  of  many 
workers  endangered. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  has  spon- 
sored legislation  (S.  1081)  that  would  solve 
the  right-of-way  program  while  providing 
very  tough  environmental  safeguards  and 
stringent  liability  requirements  for  damages 
caused  by  the  pipeline.  Additionally,  the  bill 
would  Insure  that  the  Alaskan  oil  reserves  are 
used  In  America's  domestic  markets.  We  urge 
immediate  enactment  of  S.  1081  to  eliminate 
a  legal  obstacle  to  construction  of  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  which  we  wholeheartedly  favor. 

Enactment  of  the  Jackson  bill  would  leave 
one  hurdle  to  construction  of  the  pipeline — 
a  court  challenge  to  the  environmental  im- 
pact study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior  In  accordance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  This  question 
now  properly  reverts  to  the  courts  where  a 
decision  should  be  rendered  without  delay. 

Various  routes  through  Canada  to  the  Mid- 
west have  been  proposed  as  alternatives  to 
the  Alaskan  pipeline.  But  this  Is*  not  an 
"either  .  .  .  or"  queetlon— both  an  Alaskan 
and  a  Canadian  route  will  be  needed.  But  a 
Canadian  route  Is  considered  by  experts  to 
be  at  least  10  years  away  from  construction, 
and  time  Is  of  the  essence.  We  believe  a  study 
of  a  Canadian  route  has  merit,  because  the 
resources  In  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian  Arctic 
will  eventually  require  two  or  more  plf>ellnes. 

Therefore,  we  support  the  provision  In 
S.  1081  that  establishes  proper  procedures  for 
negotiations  with  the  Canadian  government 
leading  to  construction  of  a  second,  later 
route. 

We  recognize  that  full  development  of 
Alaskan  oil  reserves  will  not  solve  America's 
larger  energy  crisis.  The  future  stability  of 
this  country's  economy  requires  Immediate 
measures  to  Insure  America's  self-sufflclency 
In  all  forms  of  energy. 

To  meet  this  long-range  need,  we  support 
S.  1283.  introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  and 
27  other  Senators,  that  would  mobilize  the 
nation's  scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources for  a  10-year,  |20  billion  crash  pro- 
gram to  develop  alternative  energy  sources. 

If  America  does  not  solve  its  Immediate 
and  long-range  energy  needs,  this  country 
will  be  forced  to  depend  largely  on  foreign 
sources  with  p)olltlcal,  economic  and  national 
security  htizarde. 

Without  sufficient  energy  resource* 
America  will  not  be  able  to  meet  Its  economic 
and  social  goals,  but  If  the  Congress  acts  now 
It  can  assure  Americana  both  a  better  en- 
vironment and  a  better  life  for  everyone. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  VOTES 

AGAINST    CONTINUED    BOMBING 
IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  voted  against  the  so-called  com- 
promise amendment  which  would  allow 
the  use  of  funds  to  continue  the  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia  until  August  15. 

I  respect  the  sincerity  and  convictions 
of  those  who  worked  diligently  and  in 
good  faith  to  effect  a  solution  to  what  was 
characterized  as  an  impasse  between  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  over  the 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
for  combat  activities  in  Indochina.  Cer- 
tainly, numbered  among  those  who  sup- 
ported the  substitute  proposal  were  Sen- 
ators who  have  exerted  leadership  in  the 
efforts  by  Congress  to  terminate  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  hostilities  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  Senate  should  not  have  accepted 
the  compromise  proposal.  The  Congress 
has  expressed  its  will  on  this  issue.  In 
my  judgment,  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  bombing  even  until 
August  15  violates  the  constitutional  role 
of  the  Congress,  particularly  in  view  of 
our  prior  actions  in  specifying  that  the 
United  States  has  no  commitment  to 
Cambodia — expression  by  the  Congress 
which  the  President  has  not  approved. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
have  sanctioned  the  bombing  for  another 
45  days,  even  if  our  Chief  Executive  has 
indicated  his  willingness  to  stop  the 
bombing  activity  at  that  time. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  did  on  Friday.  We  sanctioned 
the  bombing  of  Cambodia,  an  activity 
which  at  the  very  least  violates  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress. 
We,  in  effect,  said  to  the  President  that 
he  has  45  more  days  to  conduct  activities 
which  we  have  already  attempted  to  pro- 
hibit. 

It  would  be  better  if  no  Cambodia 
provision  were  contained  in  the  bill,  rath- 
er than  approving  45  more  days  of  con- 
centrated bombing.  Through  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  we  have  become  a 
party  to  an  action  which  contradicts  the 
beliefs  which  we  have  expressed  in  the 
past. 

My  vote  was  not  against  the  President. 
Rather,  it  was  a  vote  to  terminate  com- 
pletely our  involvement  in  the  Ill-fated 
hostilities  in  Indochina  and  to  strengthen 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  in  determining  priorities  on  na- 
tional and  international  issues. 


NATIONAL  TRANSLATOR 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
Montana  Is  proud  to  be  the  home  State 
of  the  president  of  the  National  Trans- 
lator Association,  Nat  Allen  of  Round- 
up. Mont.  Nat  Allen  has  been  active  in 
the  activities  of  this  association  for 
many  years.  He  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  the  address  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Translator  Association's  annual 
banquet  by  Lester  W.  Llndow,  executive 
director  of  the  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters.  This  is  a  fine 
statement    on    the    current    status    of 


translators  and  cable.  As  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  know,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing debate  between  these  two  as- 
pects of  telecommunications  and  I  offer 
this  one  interpretation  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Remarks  Bt  Lester  W.  Lindow 

The  opportunity  to  address  your  annual 
convention  Is  an  honor,  and  a  privilege. 
Your  association  and  the  Association  of 
Maximum  Service  Telecasters  (or,  MST  as 
we're  called),  have  worked  together  and  in 
harmony  for  a  number  of  years.  Judge 
Allen,  Ed  Craney,  Arch  Madsen,  and  Len 
Murdoch,  among  others,  are  friends  whose 
determined  spirits  and  dedication  to  prin- 
ciple have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  free  over-the- 
alr  television  service  to  the  American  public. 

The  growth  of  free  television  in  America 
Is  one  of  this  country's  marvels. 

And  yet,  America's  television  system  is 
undergoing  pressure  for  change.  That  some 
change  wUl  take  place  is  Inevitable.  How  well 
you,  MST  and  other  broadcasters  as  well  as 
farm  organizations  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  public  do  our  Job,  will  determine, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  nature,  the  extent  and 
the  effect  of  that  change. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  of  the  things  free 
broadcasting  brought  to  America  last  year. 
1972  started  with  27  mUllon  Americans 
watching  the  Super  Bowl  In  New  Orleans. 
You  watched  a  Brooklyn  genius  named 
Fischer  check  a  king  of  the  chess  world 
named  Spassky  and  we  went  to  the  ballgame 
and  saw  Oakland  out  bat  the  lads  from 
Cincinnati.  We  followed  the  primary  elec- 
tions, were  horrified  to  witness  a  shot  In 
Maryland  which  crippled  candidate  Wallace, 
attended  the  national  nominating  conven- 
tions, followed  the  campaign  and  watched 
the  election  night  returns  when  the  people 
named  their  President.  But  also  that  night 
we  learned  of  thousands  who  would  be  our 
governors,  legislators,  mayors,  school  board 
members,  and  sheriffs. 

150  million  thrilled  to  the  Olympics  a;id 
were  appalled  by  the  reign  of  terror  which 
split  It  apart.  You  were  with  the  President 
on  his  historic  mission  to  Peking.  Through- 
out the  year  you  were  kept  Informed  on  that 
important  dally  phenomena — the  weather, 
locally,  regionally,  and  nationally.  When  the 
moon  was  shot.  115  million  of  us  were  there 
and  we  never  left  home.  As  a  war  that  seemed 
endless  drew  to  a  close  we  held  our  breath. 
We  brought  you  comic  relief  with  Archie's 
weekly  trials  and  tirades.  lAnd  In  '73  we 
have  already  brought  you  more  of  history 
in  the  making.) 

And  it  was  all  free!  Only  America  has  the 
benefit  ot  such  a  wide  diversity  of  informa- 
tion, drama,  entertainment,  and  education. 
Other  nations  offer  their  people  pallid  and 
Inadequate  Imitations  too  often  hamstrung 
by  the  heavy  propaganda  controls  of  their 
governments. 

Our  phlllsophy  In  MST  for  17  years  has 
been  that  television  broadcast  stations  are 
and  must  continue  to  be,  the  bed-rock  of 
the  American  television  system.  Translator 
operators  know  full  well  that  while  the  pro- 
grams of  New  York,  Hollywood,  and  the  world 
are  Important — the  regional  news,  weather, 
crop  and  market  reports  their  public  needs 
don't  come  from  those  glamor  centerm. 

How  wise  this  approach  has  proven  to  be! 

Our  Association  is  dally  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  and  further  development  of 
high  quality  wide-area  interference  free  tele- 
vision signals  to  best  serve  the  public  of  all 
America — rural  and  small  town  as  well  as 
large  metropolitan  areas.  And  we  are  now 
watching  with  a  Jaundiced  eye  satelllte-to- 


home  broadcasting.  In  short,  spectrum  allo- 
cations, management,  and  engineering  Is 
what  MST  Is  all  about  lor  without  good, 
usable  and  economically  viable  TV  channels, 
the  TV  broadcast  station  is  out  of  business 
and  the  public  Is  the  loser. 

Why  should  America's  TV  stations  survive 
in  this  era  of  accelerating  technical  develop- 
ment? Is  it  really  In  the  public  ir.terest  that 
the  TV  broadcast  station  survive''  Is  cable 
the  wave  of  the  future?  Or  Is  all  terrestrial 
television  to  be  obsoleted  by  satellites?  Do 
we  slavishly  resist  every  form  of  change  for 
antl-competltlve  reasons — to  maintain  the 
status  quo  at  any  cost?  The  litany  is  loud 
and  continuous.  Is  it  true?  Has  the  TV  sta- 
tion outlived  its  usefulness?  WUl  cable  tele- 
vision and  satellite  broadcasting  make  obso- 
lete the  TV  station? 

Well,  let's  look  at  television  broadcasting 
development  and  Its  value  to  the  American 
public. 

In  1953  there  were  126  TV  stations  on  the 
air,  today  there  are  927  and  several  thousand 
translators.  In  1953  there  were  27  million  T\' 
home  receivers  in  use.  today  there  are  107 
mUllon.  In  1953  less  than  half  of  America's 
homes  had  a  TV  set.  today  nearly  every  home 
has  at  least  one. 

In  1953  It  was  common  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive only  one  or  two  signals.  Today  over 
90 '^r  of  American  T\'  homes  receive  four  or 
more  signals  and  60'>  of  the  homes  receive 
seven  or  more  signals.  In  1953  home  viewing 
was  about  four  hours  and  40  minutes  per 
day.  Today  It  Is  six  hours  and  12  minutes. 

What  is  television  broadcasting  worth  to 
the  American  public?  We  cannot  place  a 
dollar  figure  on  the  enormous  social  value 
to  the  nation  of  a  better  Informed  and  edu- 
cated public.  We  can  approximate  the  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  public  of  what  It  views 
on  free  television.  Four  years  ago  a  study 
for  MST  by  the  nationally  recognized  eco- 
nomic consulting  firm  of  Robert  Nathan 
Associates  estimated  the  economic  value  to 
the  American  public  of  its  television  view- 
ing at  slightly  over  $100  billion  annually — 
and  we  all  know  there's  been  a  lot  of  Infla- 
tion In  the  last  four  years. 

The  future  of  over-the-alr  TV  broadcast- 
ing is  as  bright  as  its  past,  if  we  are  willing 
to  fight  for  It — and  the  positive  side  of  the 
story  must  be  told — and  told  again  and  again. 
Because,  gentlemen,  there  are  many  who 
seek  to  hasten  the  demise  of  our  present 
television  system — and  they  are  hard  at  work ! 

The  cable  television  Issue  which  at  this 
moment  Is  both  most  Immediate  and  most 
important  Is  CATA'  pay  television. 

The  new  CATV  rules  announced  by  the 
FCC  about  a  year  ago  were  Intended  to  give 
CATV  a  subsidy  to  deliver  on  its  blue  sky 
promises:  Innovative  and  diverse  program- 
ming, access  channels  for  everyone,  dlal-the- 
pbone  face-to-face  psychoanalysis  In  the 
home,  electronic  newspapers.  You  name  It: 
It  was  promised  In  order  to  get  the  distant 
signal  Importation  rules  relaxed. 

But  when  the  new  cable  rules  were  an- 
nounced, cable's  tune  changed  Listen  to 
Geoffrey  Nathanson,  President  of  a  major 
pay  cable  entrepreneur : 

"The  wraps  are  off — what  we're  really  talk- 
ing about  Is  pay  TV.  here  and  now.  We  used 
to  bury  It  and  talk  about  meter  reading  and 
education  for  the  kids  and  two-way  commu- 
nications, and  all  the  rest  .  .  .  but  let's  face 
It — we're  really  talking  about  the  potential 
of  first  run  movies  and  super  bowls  on  a 
pay  basis!" 

Sol  Schlldhause.  Chief  of  the  PCC's  Cable 
Television  Bureau,  in  a  public  speech  said: 

"Despite  all  the  fancy  talk  about  cable's 
future  In  medicine  and  politics  and  shop- 
ping probably  changing  our  whole  style  of 
life.  It's  pretty  clear  to  me  that  the  next 
phase  In  this  business  has  got  to  be  a  whole 
new  way  of  merchandising  sports  and  en- 
tertainment, and  I  mean  pay  television." 

The  threat  of  CATV  pay  cable  Is  serious 
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and  Imminent.  The  dollars  are  there  to  out- 
bid broadcasting  for  sports,  feature  film, 
and  other  popular  entertainment  programs. 
The  leverage  of  SI  per  home  for  a  baseball 
game  or  a  movie  Is  enormous. 

There  Is  now  a  rule  on  the  FCC's  books  to 
limit  siphoning  of  free  TV  programs  by 
CATV  pay  cable.  The  FCC  Is  about  to  de- 
cide In  a  pending  proceeding  whether  and 
how  that  rule  will  be  changed.  The  present 
rule  has  serious  loopholes  which  must  be 
closed.  But  cable  Interests  and  the  feature 
film  Industry  are  trying  to  weaken  the  rule. 
If  not  have  It  eliminated  entirely.  They  want 
all  feature  film  opened  up  for  CATV  to  sell 
on  a  pay  TV  origination  basis  and  to  pro- 
vide a  new  more  profitable  market  for  the 
film  producers.  And  the  cable  people  want 
the  sports  anti-slphonlng  limitations  further 
weakexied. 

Shifting  programs  from  free  television 
to  pay  cable  does  not  provide  the  public  with 
diversity;  It  does  mean  charging  the  public — ■ 
for  what  It  would  otherwise  receive  free  of 
charge.  Yet  the  whole  purpose  of  the  more 
permissive  distant  signal  rules  adopted  last 
year  was  to  provide  cable  within  an  economic 
subsidy  to  produce  something  new  and 
different. 

For  millions  of  Americans — those  who  can- 
not afford  extra  cable  charges  or  who  can- 
not afford  cable  at  all.  and  those  living  In 
less  densely  populated  areas  where  cable 
Is  uneconomic — say  cable  siphoning  would 
take  away  what  they  now  have. 

Let  me  now  refer  briefly  to  cable's  ulti- 
mate— the  replacement  of  television,  as  we 
know  it,  by  the  wired  nation. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  television 
broadcasting  should  be  replaced  by  a  wired 
nation.  These  people  either  are  unaware  of, 
or  choose  to  Ignore,  the  1968  COMPLAN 
study  for  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Communication  Policy,  which  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  wiring  the  nation  with  a  simple 
one-way  video,  20-channe!  cable  would 
be  123  billion  dollars,  and  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  cost  almost  40  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  operate.  These  annual  operating  costs 
would  be  half  the  annual  defense  budget  for 
this  country!  And  these  were  1968  dollars. 
In  terms  of  1978  dollars  I  suspect  that  you 
can  double  these  estimates.  And  note  that 
these  astronomical  figures  would  buy  none 
of  the  glib  blue-sky  proml.ses  of  wired  na- 
tion supporters. 

What  would  the  public  get  for  such  an 
enormous  outlay  of  capital?  The  demise  of 
free  television  provided  by  broadcast  sta- 
tions. No  guarantee  that  regional  news,  pub- 
lic affairs,  weather  and  market  reports,  and 
other  programming  of  the  quality  now  avail- 
able would  continue.  And  millions  of  low  in- 
come persons  and  persons  living  In  sparsely 
settled  areas  could  obtain  television  service 
If  at  all.  only  through  a  massive  government 
subsidy. 

Does  anyone  in  a  position  of  influence  still 
take  the  wired  nation  concept  seriously?  The 
disturbing  answer  is,  "yes."  High  Adminis- 
tration officials  speak  glowingly  of  the  wired 
nation.  Seven  Congressmen  and  two  Sena- 
tors— both  Democrats  and  Republicans- 
have  already  introduced  legislation  that 
would  provide  a  massive  government  subsidy 
for  wiring  rural  and  other  thinly  settled 
areas.  At  a  time  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  painfully  trimming  a  few  million 
dollars  from  important  domestic  programs  In 
an  attempt  to  hold  the  federal  budget  within 
limits,  this  proposal  would  commit  count- 
less billions  of  tax  dollars  to  replacing  free 
television  broadcasting  with  a  wired  nation. 

The  wired  nation  is  not  here.  And.  econom- 
ically. It  does  not  seem  possible.  But  it  Is 
being  pushed. 

On  the  Congressional  front  bills  of  Interest 
to  translator  operators  have  been  Introduced 
In  both  Houses.  The  bills  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  translator  broadcast  stations  to  orig- 


inate "limited"  amounts  of  local  program- 
ming, and  to  authorize  FM  radio  translator 
stations  to  operate  unattended.  If  these  bills 
are  enacted  Into  la-.v.  the  Federci;  Communi- 
cations Commission  has  Indicated  that  It 
will  be  necessary  to  conduct  a  rule-making 
proceeding  because  the  proposed  bills  do  not 
set  any  specltic  limitations  as  to  the  amount 
of  local  origination  to  be  permiiied.  Such 
limitations  are  neces.sary  so  that  translator 
stations  remain  rebroadcast  stations.  About 
two  months  ago  MST  filed  in  support  of  the 
Commission's  proposal  to  extend  the  allow- 
able translator  origination  time  from  20  to 
30  seconds  per  hour,  in  light  oi  the  fact  that 
30-second  commercials  are  far  more  common 
than  20-second  commercials  and  hence  20- 
second  originations  are  likely  to  re.sult  in  the 
translator  returning  to  the  sisnal  it  rebroad- 
casts  in  the  middle  of  a  commercial.  Thus 
MST  urged  the  Commission  to  adopt  the  30- 
second  limitation  in  order  to  obviate  the  con- 
fusion and  aisruption  that  results  from  such 
disparity  In  length  of  commercials.  I  regret 
to  say  that  MST  is  very  concerned  about  this 
legislation  In  its  present  form. 

First,  our  preliminary  analysis  indicates  a 
much  greater  potential  for  interference 
to  broadcast  signals  when  a  translator  origi- 
nates programs.  Second,  If  program  origina- 
tions are  allowed  on  televisi'-n  translators, 
the  question' is:  "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  television  translator  originating 
programming;  and  a  low  power  television  sta- 
tion?" Good  question!  One  which  I  know 
you'll  consider  and  one  which  I  respectfully 
urge  you  to  consider  carefully  because  it 
could  have  long  range  Impact  on  the  rules 
for  establishing  television  station  locations. 
Let  me  make  a  long  story  short,  and  over- 
simplify in  ihe  process,  by  saying  that  for 
seventeen  years  MST  has  been  opposing 
dropping  In  television  stations  at  low  power 
because  such  a  scheme  eventually  leads  to  a 
situation  of  "Islar.ds  of  TV  reception'  about 
major  cities  and  a  sea  of  Interference  else- 
where— including  rural  America.  Therefore 
I  would  urge  your  Translator  Association  to 
give  this  aspect  of  the  subject  the  most  care- 
ful analysis  and  attention. 

A  few  words  now  about  satellite-to-home 
broadcasting. 

Broadcasting  directly  from  satellites-to- 
home  receivers  would  bypass  local  television 
stations.  Local  broadcasters,  local  program- 
ming and  the  exercLse  of  local  judgment  over 
programming  content  woud  be  eliminated.  It 
would  potentially  destroy  local  television 
broadcasting  and.  incidentally,  cable  as  well! 
Sateiliie-to-home  broadcasting  would  mono- 
polize the  distribution  of  virtualy  all  televi- 
sion programs  other  than  purely  local  origi- 
nations but  would  deny  local  broadcasters  the 
revenue  necessary  to  support  locally  origi- 
nated programming. 

Don't  disml.ss  s.itelllte-to-home  broadcast- 
ing as  a  far-off,  technological  dream.  The 
FCC  has  again  stated  recently  that  there  are 
no  present  plans  for  the  development  of  a 
domestic  satellite  broadcasting  system.  But 
that  statement  was  accompanied  by  spectrum 
allocations  to  the  brradcvstlng  satelllt-e 
service!  And  NASA  Is  promoting  an  experi- 
mental satellite  broadca-stl;:g  project  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states.  This  project  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  restricted  to  si-called  community 
reception  of  iitstructiohial  programming,  but 
Werner  Von  Brann  was  recently  quoted  as 
stating  that  a  SlOO  antenna  has" been  devel- 
oped that  will  permit  home  reception  of 
broadcasts  fr.^m  that  NASA  satellite. 

In  short,  the  first,  small  tentative  steps 
toward  satel!lte-to-home  broadcasting  have 
already  been  taken.  Satellite-to-home  broad- 
casting Is  1984  and  it  is  Big  brother— with  a 
vengeance.  We  all  have  an  obligation  to  the 
American  people  far  beyond  our  Interest  in 
our  own  financial  well  being  to  assure  that 
the  small  beginning  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Is  the  end — that  the  American  future  does 


not  Include  this  Tienace  to  the  localism  that 
is  so  essential  to  free  thought,  free  ideas  and 
free  government. 

Hardly  a  month  goes  by  without  someone 
proposing  to  use  TV  channels  for  something 
other  than  delivering  TV  programs  to  the 
American  public.  One  of  MST's  major  func- 
tions is  to  protect  TV  channels  against  such 
encroachment.  Land  mobile  radio  has  been 
giving  you  and  the  broadcaster  the  hardest 
time. 

Two-way  mobile  radio's  ultimate  goal  Is  to 
move  all  of  television  to  cable  so  that  your 
channels  can  be  used  for  land  moble  and 
other  purposes.  Motorola,  the  leading  expo- 
nent of  land  mobile's  case,  and  others  have 
even  asked  the  FCC  to  take  channels  70-83 
off  the  dials  of  new  receivers.  Where  would 
that  leave  translators  particularly  when  land 
mobile  Is  greedily  eyeing  other  UHF  television 
channels?  We  have  been  and  continue  to 
light  that  battle  and  the  National  Translator 
Association  has  been  a  big  help.  Prom  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  I  doubt  if  land  mobile 
needs  in  rural  areas  will  be  valid  enough  to 
force  a  move  from  channels  73-80 — provided 
we  all  keep  fighting. 

Land  mobile  demands  for  TV  channels 
keep  Increasing  although  such  demands  fly 
in  the  face  of  spectrum  utilization  facts. 
They  Blmply  believe  they  have  enough  politi- 
cal clout  to  override  the  facts  and  to  wear 
the  Commission  down.  And  land  mobile  is 
supported  by  cable  adherents  who  would 
like  to  Impair  over-the-alr  television  broad- 
casting and  by  government  officials  who  re- 
gard broadcasting  as  obsolete  or  worse  MST 
and  NTA  must  both  remain  In  this  arena  to 
counter  these  pressures. 

Your  organization  and  ours  have  had,  have 
now,  and  I  believe  always  will  have  much  in 
the  way  of  common  objectives.  Fighting  for 
free  television  for  all  Americans  is  not  Just 
an  empty  phrase,  it  has  been  a  way  of  life  for 
our  two  organizations,  and  an  honorable 
endeavor  the  j>ractlce  of  which  seems  to 
Intensify  with  each  passing  year.  It  would 
be  nice  if  I  could  tell  you  that  we  could 
"stack  arms"  for  a  while  and  take  a  rest  on 
the  ramparts,  but  such  a  happy  thought  Is 
Just  not  in  the  cards. 

I  hope  you  will  not  label  me  as  an  alarm- 
ist when  I  tell  you,  as  I  do  now,  that  there 
are  forces  at  work  who  want  to  "do  in"  our 
present  system  of  free  TV  which  serves  all 
Americans,  and  serves  them  well.  When  we 
say  "free  TV"  we  mean  free  from  viewer  pay- 
ments for  programming  and  free  from  undue 
government  Influence.  And  I'm  not  Just  talk- 
ing about  intrusions  by  Democrats,  or 
Republicans,  or  Whigs,  or  Bull  Durhams  but 
about  Intrusions  by  any  administration  that 
has  been  in  power.  Is  In  power,  or  will  be 
In  power.  There  is  expanding  within  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
In  the  State  and  local  bureaucracies,  a  new 
breed  of  bureaucrats  whom  I  shall  call  "tele- 
communications bureaucrats"  who  seek  a 
more  prominent  role  in  communications  and 
who  wish  drastic  alterations  In  our  present 
system  of  free  over-the-alr  television,  or  a 
complete  supplanting  or  our  wonderful  sys- 
tem. 

If  we  are  vigilant  we  can  defeat  these  foes 
of  free  TV  because,  properly  Informed,  the 
American  public  will  be  with  us.  So  let  us 
both — the  National  Translator  Association 
and  Maximum  Service  Telecasters — stand  a 
little  taller,  stand  a  little  closer  together, 
and  work  a  little  harder  for  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  marvels — the  development, 
improvement,  and  expansion  of  the  system  of 
free  television  stations  and  translators  that 
serve  all  Americans  so  well. 
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THE  BURUNDI  DISASTER 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  some  days 
ago,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  study  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 


tional Peace  entitled  "Humanitarian 
Policy  Studies  Special  Report  No.  1" — 
Burundi. 

I  have  now  received  the  comments  of 
the  Department  of  State  on  that  study 
and  I  am  glad  to  put  them,  together  \^ath 
a  summary  of  United  States'  contribu- 
tions to  the  relief  effort  in  Bunmdi  dur- 
ing 1972,  in  the  Record.  The  Depart- 
ment's statement  takes  issue  with  the 
overall  conclusions  of  the  Carnegie 
study,  and  I  therefore  call  it  to  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  those  who  read  the 
earlier  insertion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  documents  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Department  of  State  Comment  on  Carne- 
crE  Endowment  "HuMANrrARiAN  Policy 
Studies  Special  Report  No.  1" — BtmuNDi 
It  Is  a  serious  matter  to  be  accused  of  "In- 
difference, Inertia  and  Irresponsibility."  We 
consider  the  accusation  to  be  disingenuous 
at  best  considering  the  extraordinary  amount  ■ 
of  staff  time  allocated  to  the  problem,  in- 
cluding many  hundreds  of  hours  devoted 
to  the  search  for  ways  of  assisting  Innocent 
victims.  We  also  repudiate  the  charge  that 
we  "repeatedly  misled  the  Congress"  in  view 
of  the  complete  briefings  provided  interested 
parties  like  Senator  Tunney,  his  staff,  the 
staff  of  Congressman  Whltten,  and  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees. 
At  no  time  In  our  discussions  with  Congres- 
sional officials  did  we  downplay  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Burundi  situation.  We  are  also 
surprised  that  such  accusations  were  made 
since  we  accorded  the  Carnegie  researchers 
full  cooperation  In  their  efforts  to  ascertain 
State  Department  actions  In  response  to  the 
Burundi  crisis. 

The  study  also  concludes  that  the  State 
Department  waited  until  the  late  fall  to 
take  action.  This  conclusion  is  clearly  con- 
tradicted by  the  following  list  of  actions  dur- 
ing the  first  thirty  days;  most  of  which  are 
acknowledged  in  the  study,  and  all  of  which 
represented   far  from  routine   decisions. 

In  telegraphic  conversation  with  our  Em- 
bassy in  Bujumbura  and  In  discussions  with 
other  parts  of  the  Executive  Branch  we  es- 
tablished certain  clear  objectives  In  the  days 
immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence. We  recognized  that  the  problem  would 
be  regarded  by  African  leaders  generally  as 
an  internal  affair  and  that  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  persuade  them  of  the  wider  Impli- 
cations for  Africa  if  they  were  to  Intervene 
to  stop  the  killing.  We  recognized,  also,  that 
as  the  report  points  out,  our  relations  with 
Burundi  had  been  troubled  in  the  past  and 
that  tactless  action  on  our  part  could  se- 
verely affect  our  infltience  on  the  situation. 
Dramatic  actions  from  outside  Africa  could 
also  have  the  effect  of  rallying  African  sup- 
port behind  the  Burundi  Government  and 
obscuring  the  basically  human  aspects  of 
the  problem.  Africans  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  Judgments  and  actions  from  non- 
African  quarters.  Finally,  we  concluded  that 
aid  would  be  necessary  but  that  such  aid 
would  need  to  be  part  of  a  voluntary  agen- 
cy and  international  effort  if  it  were  to  bt 
effective  and  were  to  go  to  all  elements  of 
the  Burundi  population. 

Our  first  decision  was  to  Instruct  Ambas- 
sador Melady  to  discuss  our  concerns  with 
President  Mlcombero  (May  5) .  We  then 
consulted  with  President  Mobutu  of  Zaire 
(May  7).  We  authorized  Ambassador  Melady 
to  disburse  $100,000  in  AID  disaster  relief 
funds  for  medicines,  blankets  and  food  (May 
9).  We  urged  the  Intervention  of  the  U.N. 


Secretary  General  (May  24),  the  OAU  Secre- 
tary General  (May  25),  and  Maurltanian 
President  Ould  Daddah  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  OAU  (May  27).  We  also  helped 
prepare  and  fully  supported  a  Western 
nation  demarche  to  the  Burundi  Govern- 
ment led  by  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  Bujumbura 
(May  30).  Our  aid  efforts  stimulated  simi- 
lar efforts  by  private  voluntary  agencies,  the 
most  active  of  which  was  Catholic  Relief 
Services. 

The  foregoing  actions  were  followed  In 
June  and  July  by  approaches  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Morocco.  Ethiopia.  Rwanda  and 
Tanzania,  as  well  as  the  UN  High  Commis- 
sion for  Refugees  and  the  Red  Cross  in 
Geneva.  Follow-up  discussions  were  under- 
taken with  Mobutu  of  Zaire  and  the  UN 
Secretary  General.  We  also  took  an  official 
stand  against  any  arms  deliveries  to  Bur- 
undi (we  had  never  been  a  supplier  our- 
selves), and  began  supplying  $350,000  worth 
of  assistance  for  the  relief  of  Hutu  refugees 
In  Zaire,  Tanzania  and  Rwanda.  This  was 
followed  by  a  decision  in  June  to  suspend 
all  assistance  within  Burundi  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Hutus  In  some  areas  were 
being  denied  relief  supplies  In  violation  of 
our  policy  of  non-dlscrlmlnatory  distribu- 
tion. Also  during  June,  In  keeping  with  our 
efforts.  Presidents  Nyerere  and  Mobutu  met 
with  President  Mlcombero  to  urge  the  end 
of  repralsals,  and  the  first  of  two  UN  relief 
missions  arrived  In  Bunmdi. 

The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  we  were 
from  the  start  very  active  In  both  political 
efforts  to  stop  the  killings  and  in  humani- 
tarian efforts  to  aid  the  victims.  The  Carne- 
gie study's  contention  to  the  contrary  is  not 
Justified. 

The  main  Issue  raised  in  the  study  worthy 
of  serious  debate  Is  the  contention  that 
the  courses  of  action  taken  by  the  State 
Department  were  not  the  best  available  and 
were  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start. 

As  the  study  points  out,  our  approach 
was  to  Inform  selected  African  governments 
and  the  UN  Secretary  General  of  the  truth. 
and  encourage  them  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  Burundi  regime.  At  the  same  time, 
we  were  seeking  every  possible  way  of  trans- 
ferring material  assistance  to  the  Innocent 
victims.  But  the  study  complains  that  we 
should  have  made  public  declarations  con- 
demning the  Burundi  atrocities  followed  by 
threats  to  organize  a  coffee  boycott. 

Public  declarations  and  coffee  boycott 
threats  would  in  our  Judgment  have  paid  a 
high  price  In  a  loss  of  access  to  African  lead- 
ers on  the  subject,  and  a  worsening  of  Bur- 
undi's already  desperate  economic  situation. 
We  studied  our  limited  options  against  the 
backdrop  of  a  highly  emotional  ethnic  strug- 
gle la  which  Africans  were  being  slaughtered, 
American  missionaries  were  potential  hos- 
tages, and  African  governments  were  deeply 
Inhibited  by  a  reluctance  to  violate  Burundi's 
national  sovereignty.  In  this  context,  public 
statements  would  have  sen-ed  only  to  coalesce 
African  solidarity  behind  the  Tutsi  regime 
against  unsolicited  great  power  Interference. 
A  threatened  coffee  boycott  would  not  have 
influenced  the  Tutsls,  and  If  carried  out, 
would  have  permanently  deprived  both  Hutus 
and  Tutsls  of  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
bread,  medicines,  clothing,  oil  products,  and 
every  other  basic  item  to  keep  the  country 
alive.  We  do  not  think  It  would  have  been 
humanitarian  to  heap  further  punishment 
on  a  country  that  had  already  suffered  deeply 
from  a  decade  of  ethnic  conflict. 

Regrettably,  the  Department's  option  of 
working  quietly  through  African  leaders  did 
not  produce  dramatic  results.  But  it  was  im- 
mediately after  approaches  by  Mobutu  and 
Nyerere  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  UN  relief 
mission  In  June  that  the  Bvu-undi  regime 
made  the  first  serious  effort  to  restore  order 
and  stop  the  killings.  A  combination  of  UN 
relief  efforts  and  a  silent  African  opprobrium 


both  stimulated  by  the  United  States,  clearly 
persuaded  the  Tutsi  leaders  that  their  Inter- 
nal problem  had  serious  International  Impli- 
cations. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  suggestions  in  the 
study  that  the  Department  cynically  de- 
cided In  advance  that  our  demarches  to  Afri- 
can leaders  would  not  produce  startling  re- 
sults. We  knew  the  Africans  would  have  prob- 
lems because  they  believe  deeply  in  the  car- 
dinal OAU  principle  of  non-interference  In 
Internal  affairs.  But  the  dimensions  of  the 
Burundi  tragedy  were  so  great  we  had  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  Africans  might  have 
acted  more  vigorously  than  they  did.  We 
were  sorely  disappointed  therefore  that  they 
did  not  do  more. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  by  the  accusation 
that  the  Department  ignored  a  memorandum 
from  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  Keith  Huffman 
pointing  out  that  the  US  Government  has  a 
legal  obligation  to  Intervene  in  another 
country's  internal  affairs  when  human  rights 
principles  are  being  violated.  Mr.  Huffman's 
memorandum  had  absolutely  no  connection 
with  the  Burundi  problem.  Mr.  Huffman  also 
assures  us  that  his  examination  of  our  poli- 
cies and  actions  with  respect  to  Burundi  in 
1972  Indicated  complete  adherence  to  the 
precepts  of  his  memorandum.  What  pains  us 
even  more  about  the  accusation  Is  that  Mr. 
Huffman  explained  this  background  to  the 
researchers  before  the  study  was  prepared. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  we  welcome  objective  studies  of  US  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  humanitarian  and  human 
rights  problems  in  Africa.  In  the  case  of  the 
Carnegie  study  on  US  policy  toward  Burundi, 
however,  we  feel  that  the  authors  demon- 
strate a  definite  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
African  environment  which  led  them  to  favor 
policy  options  which  would  have  severely 
limited  our  capability  to  undertake  practical 
and  helpful  measures,  and  Imposed  even 
greater  economic  punishment  than  that  al- 
ready suffered  by  the  beleagured  people  of 
Burundi. 

BtTRUNDi  Disaster — 1972:  Relief  Contrib- 
uted BT  THE  United  States 

In  response  to  the  events  In  Burundi  last 
year,  the  United  States  Government  contrib- 
uted directly  to  disaster  relief  funds  a  total 
of  $627,000.  The  total  value  of  U.S.  Volun- 
tary Agencies  relief  assistance  reported  to  the 
Federal  Disaster  Relief  Coordinator  was 
$196,400.  It  Is  known  that  other  American  re- 
ligious groups  also  provided  at  least  another 
$100,000  directly  to  their  missions. 

In  May  1972,  U.S.  Ambassador  Melady  de- 
clared a  disaster  in  Burundi  and  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $25,000  from  the  AID  Con- 
tingency Fund.  Worldwide  Disaster  Relief 
Account.  This  was  followed  later  by  AID/W 
authorization  of  an  additional  875.000  for 
emergency  relief.  Pood  from  the  PL.  480 
Program  was  immediately  Issued  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  disaster  and  was  continued  as 
long  as  necessary  to  prevent  starvation.  The 
total  value  of  food  provided  was  S89.400.  This 
broke  down  as  follows: 

For  the  needy  In  Burundi $50,000 

For  the  refugees  in  Rwanda 30,  000 

For  refugees  In  Tanzania 9.400 

Total   89.400 

Burundi  refugees  who  fled  across  the 
border  to  the  countries  of  Tanzania,  Rwanda 
and  Zaire  received  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
Government  through  the  State  Depanment 
Office  of  Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs 
(ORM) .  Total  funds  distributed  by  ORM  was 
$325,000. 

Due  to  the  continuing  need  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  events,  AID/W  provided  an  ad- 
ditional $113,000  during  FY  1973  for  the  re- 
lief effort.  Catholic  Relief  Ser\-lces,  the  only 
American  voluntary  with  an  ongoing  welfare 
program  In  Bvirundl  has.   in  addition,  pro- 
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vlded  $181,500  from  Its  own  funds.  Various 
United  Nations  Agencies  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  major  contributor  have  committed 
over  $4.6  million  In  assistance: 

Summary  of  VSG  assistance 

Fiscal  year  1972  AID  contingency 

runds $100,000 

Fiscal  year  1973  AID  contingency 
funds 113,000 

Public  Law  480  food — value 89,400 

State  Department  ORM  funds 325,  000 

Total 627,400 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  and  as  an  ex  oflacio 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautics  and  Space  matters, 
I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  In 
recognition  of  the  prudence  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  recommend- 
ing full  funding  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
this  year. 

The  Congress  made  the  right  decision 
last  year  in  strongly  endorsing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Space  Shuttle.  This 
year's  support  for  continuing  the  Space 
Shuttle  has  been  even  stronger.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  HUD,  Space, 
Science  and  Veterans  had  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  Shuttle  pre- 
sented quite  effectively  during  its  hear- 
ings and  deliberations.  The  subcommit- 
tee's considered  judgment  was  to  recom- 
mend full  funding.  The  full  committee 
and  the  Senate  accepted  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  this  wise  excercise  of  fore- 
sight and  judgment. 


THE    TRANS-ALASKA    PIPELINE 
MUST  BE  BUILT  NOW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
nationwide  television  address  on  the 
economy  during  the  second  week  in  June, 
President  Nixon  said: 

Congress  should  let  us  go  ahead  quickly 
with  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and  so  combat  the 
shortage  of  oil  and  gasoline. 

He  also  indicated  he  would  send  to 
Congress  a  major  new  set  of  proposals  on 
the  energy  crisis.  He  has  just  done  so. 

With  increasing  frequency,  members 
of  the  Presidents  Cabinet  has  been 
speaking  out,  urging  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  to  be  built.  For  example,  in  a 
column  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram of  May  31,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  once  again 
urged  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  be  built. 
In  this  statement,  he  cited  the  reasons 
for  his  approval  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  over  a  trans-Canada  route. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Pet«r  Brennan  ear- 
lier this  month  also  urged  that  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  be  built.  He  said : 

It  will  mean  lots  of  Jobs,  not  only  In  build- 
ing It  but  In  maintaining  and  operating  It. 

The  resolutions  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  has  also  called 
for  prompt  construction  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline.  This  action  was  taken  In  San 
Francisco  on  June  16  of  this  year.  It  was 
part  of  a  resolution  urging  immediate 
measures  to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis. 


Each  of  these  four  statements  is  im- 
portant by  itself.  But  more  importantly, 
they  were  all  made  within  the  space  of  3 
weeks.  They  represent  a  national  con- 
sensus. The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  must 
be  built  now. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  the  four  articles  dealing 
with  each  of  these  statements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From  This  W^eek  In  Review,  June  15,  1973] 

Nixon  Urges  Go  Ahead  on  Alaska  Pipeline, 
Promises  New  Eneegy  Proposals,-  Oil  Ex- 
ecutives Testify  on  Foreign  Trade 
President  Nlxon  this  week,  in  his  nation- 
wide television  address  on  the  economy,  said 
"Congress   should   let   us   go   ahead   quickly 
with  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and  so  combat  the 
shortage  of  oil  and  gasoline."  He  added;  "I 
will  also  soon  send  to  the  Congress  a  major 
new  set  of  proposals  on  energy,  spelling  out 
new  actions  I  believe  are  necessary  to  help 
us  meet  our  energy  needs  and  thereby  lessen 
pressures  on  fuel  prices." 

[Prom  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram.  May  3, 

1973] 

Time  Favors  Alaskan   Oil  Rottte 

(By  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton) 

By  now  even  skeptics  recognize  that  the 
United  States'  long,  easy  ride  on  abundant 
fuel  supplies  has  come  to  an  end.  In  the 
days  ahead,  though  we  will  undoubtedly  try 
to  limit  waste,  we  will  need  Increasing 
amounts  of  oil — more  and  more  of  It  from 
abroad.  Domestic  resources  simply  will  not 
be  able  to  do  the  whole  Job.  Nor  will  Canada 
and  Latin  America  be  able  to  fill  the  grow- 
ing supply-demand  gap:  Increasingly,  the 
difference  must  come  from  less  secure  East- 
ern Hemisphere  sources,  notably  the  Middle 
East. 

The  situation  obviously  poses  serious  prob- 
lems for  our  broad  national  security  inter- 
ests. The  economic  effects  are  already  being 
felt  at  home,  and  will  increase.  We  now  Im- 
port about  a  third  of  the  crude  oil  we. use; 
by  1980,  it  may  be  as  much  as  a  half  and 
possibly  more. 

The  balance  of  payments  outflow  for  crude 
oil  Is  more  than  $6  billion  a  year,  and  will 
double  or  triple  by  1P80.  further  hampering 
our  ability  to  combat  Inflation  and  compete 
In  world  trade. 

Every  barrel  of  oil  we  can  produce  and 
deliver  domestically  means  one  less  barrel  we 
must  Import.  Ironically,  we  are  sitting  on 
our  biggest  oil  discovery  In  history — the 
North  Slope  Alaska  field — but  none  of  this 
oil  has  reached  the  "lower  48"  states  because 
of  court  challenges. 

The  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline  would 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oils  by  two 
million  barrels  a  day  at  peak  flow,  thereby 
cutting  our  dollar  drain  by  nearly  $3  billion 
a  year  at  estimated  1980  world  prices — and 
those  prices  will  go  nowhere  but  up. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  forced  me  to 
ask  Congress  to  clarify  the  secretary  of  the 
interior's  authority  to  Issue  right  of  way 
permits  across  federal  lands.  New  legislation 
Is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  pipeline 
from  northern  Alaska.  Congress  is  respond- 
ing, and  we  are  confident  all  legal  obstacles 
can  be  overcome  by  1974.  and  then  the  three- 
year  Job  of  building  an  Alaska  pipeline  can 
begin. 

As  designed,  the  Alaska  line  would  carry 
crude  oU  789  miles  southward  to  an  ice-free 
Alaska  port  where  it  would  be  loaded  aboard 
tankers  bound  for  Los  .Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle. 

Much  Is  bemg  said  and  written  about  a 
possible  alternate  route  that  would  cross 
northern  Alaska  and  cut  diagonally  through 


Canada  to  the  U.S.  Midwest.  Its  proponents 
seek  to  delay  the  trans-Alaska  oil  line  until 
such  a  Canadian  route  can  be  studied  thor- 
oughly. They  say  a  line  through  Canada 
would  be  environmentally  safer.  Just  about 
as  quickly  buUt  and  better  for  the  Midwest 
which  needs  oil  more  than  does  the  West 
Coast.  Further,  they  say,  a  Canadian  route 
would  be  economically  superior. 

In  my  opinion  they  are  wrong  on  all 
counts,  because: 

— Both  routes  have  their  environmental 
problems.  Neither  Is  clearly  better  than  the 
other. 

I  have  considered  this  Issue  carefully,  and 
I  am  confident  the  Alaska  route  can  be  built 
and  operated  safely.  Trans-Alaska  runs 
through  seismic  zones  and  involves  possible 
tanker  spills — risks  which  can  and  will  be 
minimized  under  carefully  developed  design 
and  operating  stipulations.  Trans-Canada 
obviates  those  hazards  but,  because  of  its 
much  greater  length  would  unavoidably 
cross  much  more  wildlife  habitat  and  would 
cross  many  more  wide  rivers,  where  heavy 
Ice  and  flooding  pose  serious  dangers  to  any 
pipeline. 

The  time  factor  greatly  favors  trans- 
Alaska,  which  could  begin  dellvermg  oil 
by  1977;  a  trans-Canada  line  almost  certain- 
ly w^ould  take  five  years  longer,  and  possibly 
longer  than  that. 

Trans-Canada  is  only  a  general  concept — 
not  a  detailed,  engineered,  environmentally 
studied  plan.  No  one  has  ever  offered  to  build 
such  a  line,  and  Canadian  officials  have  ex- 
pressed no  commitment  to  It.  Financing  It 
would  be  a  huge  undertaking,  especially  If 
Canada  continues  to  insist  on  majority 
ownership  and  control  by  Canadians.  Native 
land  claims  on  parts  of  the  prospective  right 
of  way  are  still  unsettled.  So  are  the  other 
legal  Issues.  And  the  part  of  a  trans-Canada 
line  that  must  run  through  Aleiska  faces 
the  same  legal  obstacles  in  the  United  States 
as  does  the  all-Alaska  route.  Finally,  trans- 
Canada  would  be  four  times  as  long  and 
surely  would  take  much  longer  to  build. 

Diverting  the  oil  to  the  Midwest  would 
not  lower  oil  prices  there.  The  prevailing 
price  in  all  our  markets  will  be  the  world 
price  plus  transportation  costs — not  the  price 
of  North  Slope  oil. 

Both  the  Midwest  and  the  West  Coast 
need  imported  oil.  From  the  national  view- 
point, it  is  much  more  to  our  advantage  to 
bring  Alaskan  oil  to  U.S.  markets  quickly: 
the  less  we  must  Import,  the  stronger  our 
bargaining  position  and  the  smaller  our  dol- 
lar drain. 

Lastly,  the  Alaska  route  Is  economically 
better  for  the  United  States.  It  would  reduce 
the  Increase  in  our  tmfavorable  balance  of 
trade,  thus  staving  off  more  pressure  against 
the  dollar. 

It  would  mean  26.000  pipeline  construc- 
tion Jobs  for  American  workers:  73.000  man- 
years  cf  tanker  construction;  770  man-years 
of  work  for  U.S.  maritime  crews  and  mainte- 
nance workers.  It  would  eliminate  the  clash 
of  national  Interests  Inherent  In  using  Ca- 
nadian land,  money  and  natural  resources  to 
move  U.S.  oil  to  U.S.  markets.  Canada  is  not 
our  51st  state,  nor  does  It  want  to  be.  Our 
^ood  neighbor  has  Its  own  Interests,  and  they 
do  not  always  coincide  with  ours 

I  hope  I  do  not  soimd  hostile  or  even  In- 
different to  Canada.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
natural  gas  line  built  through  Canada  to 
our  Midwest  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope  that 
Increased  exploration  in  northern  Alaska  and 
Canada  discovers  enough  oil  to  Justify  a 
second  oil  line — one  that  would  run  through 
Canada  to  our  Midwest. 

But  for  now.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  go  back  over  all  the  issues  we  have  cov- 
ered for  the  past  several  years  and  delay  the 
Alaska  line  further  In  an  effort  to  force  the 
first  line  through  Canada.  Our  national  In- 
terest require  prompter   action   than    that. 
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[Prom  the  Seattle  Times,  June  19.  1973] 

SECRETAKr    OF   LaBOR    URGES   ALASKA    LlNE 

(By  Jerry  Bergsman) 

Secretary  of  Labor  Peter  Brennan  In 
Seattle  today  endorsed  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  to  tap  the  vast  oil 
resources  in  that  state. 

"I  hope  It's  approved  this  year,"  Brennan 
said. 

Brennan  was  here  In  what  he  said  was 
part  of  a  tour  to  "find  out  what  the  people 
are  thinking." 

Brennan  promised  that  high  officials  In 
the  Labor  Department  will  make  similar 
trips.  He  said  the  department's  contract- 
compliance  officer  and  head  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  will  visit  Seattle. 

The  former  New  York  labor  leader  op- 
posed a  pipeline  from  Alaska  through  Can- 
ada because  the  United  States  then  would  be 
"at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  coimtry." 

He  said  there  can  be  a  balance  between 
Jobs  and  environmental  questions  raised  by 
the  proposed  pipeline.  He  called  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  one  way 
to  boost  the  economy  in  this  area. 

"It  wlU  mean  lots  of  Jobs,"  Brennan  said, 
"not  only  in  building  it  but  In  maintaining 
and  operating  it." 

Brennan  spoke  to  Labor  Department  re- 
gional officials  and  employes  In  the  morning 
and  met  with  labor  and  management  leaders 
later  in  the  day.  Before  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  tomorrow,  Brennan  is  sched- 
uled to  meet  with  more  labor  leaders. 

James  Hughes,  newly  appointed  regional 
director  here,  introduced  Brennan  to  Labor 
Department  employes. 

Brennan  said  he  supported  the  position 
not  to  freeze  wages  In  the  latest  effort  to 
curb  Inflation. 

He  told  Labor  Department  employes.  "Our 
main  Job  is  to  see  that  every  man  and 
woman  gets  a  fair  shake.  That  doesn't  mean 
we're  anti-management.   We're   not." 

He  said  the  Labor  Department  is  going  to 
set  an  example  within  the  department  In 
providing  Jobs  for  persons  without  regard 
to  race,  sex  or  national  origin. 

"We're  forming  a  committee  on  the  rights 
of  women  so  we  do  give  women  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve,"  he  said. 

Brennan  called  It  "Important  to  remem- 
ber that  human  beings  are  Involved  In 
everything  we  do."  And  he  said  the  depart- 
ment will  show  that  concern  for  people. 

Under  his  administration,  he  said,  there 
will  be  decentralization  of  authority  to  La- 
bor E>epartment  employes  in  the  field.  Bren- 
nan said  President  Nlxon  feels  that  should 
be  done  and  he  shares  that  belief. 

Mayors  Ask  Prompt  Action  on  Pipeline 

San  Francisco. — The  resolutions  commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  called  for  prompt  construction 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  as  a  step  In  meeting 
the  petroleum  shortage  and  the  energy  crisis. 

The  action  was  taken  unanimously  Satur- 
day at  the  urging  of  Mayor  George  Sullivan 
of  Anchorage. 

It  was  incorporated  in  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  creation  of  a  national  energy  council 
to  develop  long-range  policies  concerning 
"all  methods  of  conserving  existing  re- 
sources as  well  as  developing  new  and  en- 
vironmentally  sound   sources   of   energy." 


S.       1081— THE       FEDERAL       LANDS 
RIGHT-OF-WAY  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  returns  from  the  Fourth  of 
July  recess,  debate  will  begin  on  S.  1081, 
the  "Federal  Lands  Right-of-Wav  Act  of 
1973."  To  insure  that  all  Members  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  and  fully  under- 


stand the  issues  facing  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  amendments  dealing  with  a 
Canadian  alternative  to  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  S.  1081  and 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TITLE  II— PIPELINES  FOR  ALASKA  NORTH 
SLOPE  OIL  AND  GAS 

Sec  201.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds— 

(1)  That  facilitating  the  early  delivery  of 
the  oil  and  gas  available  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope  to  domestic  markets  Is  In  the  national 
Interest. 

(2)  That  full  development  and  dellverv  of 
Alaska's  proved  and  potential  oil  and  gas 
may  best  be  attained  by  utilizing  both  marl- 
time  and  overland  transportation  systems. 

(3)  That  while  a  specific  proposal  for  the 
transportation  of  Alaska's  North  Slope  crude 
oil  over  a  route  that  does  not  traverse  any 
foreign  country  is  at  an  advanced  stage,  and 
proposals  for  transportation  of  North  Slope 
natural  gas  are  currently  being  prepared.  It 
Is  nevertheless  in  the  long  term  national  In- 
terest to  initiate  early  negotiations  with  the 
Canadian  Government  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibUlty  of  transporting  North  Slope  crude  oil 
on  an  overland  route  across  Canadian  ter- 
ritory. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
ptu-pose  cf  this  title  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  initiate  negotiations  with 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 202  through  204. 

Sec.  202.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  authorized  and  requested,  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Government  of  Ca- 
nada to  ascertain — 

(a)  the  willingness  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  permit  the  construction  of  pipe- 
lines or  other  transportation  systems  across 
Canadian  territory  for  the  transport  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to 
markets  in  the  United  Stetes; 

( b )  the  need  for  intergovernmental  under- 
standings, agreements,  or  treaties  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Governments  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  any  party  or  par- 
ties involved  with  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  pipelines  or  other 
transportation  systems  for  the  transport  of 
such  natural  gas  or  oil; 

(c)  the  desirability  of  understanding  Joint 
studies  and  investigations  designed  to  Insure 
protection  cf  the  environment,  reduce  legal 
and  regulatory  uncertainty,  and  Insure  that 
the  respective  energy  requirements  of  the 
people  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States 
are  adequately  met;  and 

(d)  the  quantity  of  such  oil  and  natural 
gas  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  for  which 
the  Government  of  Canada  would  guarantee 
transit. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  If  the  President,  on  the  basis 
of  the  negotiations  authorized  and  requested 
in  section  202,  determines — 

( 1 )  that  the  Canadian  Government  Is  will- 
ing to  entertain  an  application  or  applica- 
tions leading  to  development  of  a  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  movement  of  Alaska 
crude  oil  to  markets  In  the  United  States; 
and 

(2)  that  no  technically  competent  and 
financially  responsible  private  entity  or  en- 
titles have  made  and  are  actively  pursuing 
such  an  application  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment; 

the  President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
direct  the  appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  Initiate  and  undertake,  or  to 
collaborate  with  appropriate  Canadian  gov- 


ernmental agencies  and  responsible  private 
entitles  in  such  studies,  negotiations,  engi- 
neering design,  and  consultations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  the  preparation  of  an  application  to 
the  Canadian  Government  and  to  enter  into 
specific  negotiations  concerning  the  author- 
ization of  construction,  certification,  and 
regulation  of  such  a  transportation  svstem. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one 
year  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  and  Senate  regarding  the 
actions  taken  and  progress  achieved  under 
this  title,  together  with  his  recommendationa 
for  further  action. 

Sec.  205.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
to  reflect  a  determination  of  the  Congress 
regarding  the  relative  merits  of  alternative 
transportation  systems  for  North  Slope  crude 
oil  or  regarding  the  merits  or  legality  of  a 
grant  by  the  Secretary  of  a  right-of-way  to 
construct  a  crude  oil  pipeline  within  Alaska 
from  the  vicinity  of  I»rudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez, 
nor  to  prohibit  such  a  grant,  nor  to  require 
that  the  Secretary  In  the  execution  of  any  of 
his  statutorj-  duties  await  the  results  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Government 
provided  for  in  this  title  before  making  such 
a  grant. 

Sec.  206.  Such  funds  ar^  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  as  are  necessarj-  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  title. " 

Excerpts  From  Report  on  S.   1081   "Major 
Issues" 

alternative  transportation  routes  for 
alaska  north  elope  petroleum 

In  hearings  before  this  Committee  on  S. 
1081  and  other  pending  bills  no  witness  se- 
riously proposed  that  it  would  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  postpone  the  development 
of  Alaska  Arctic  oil  and  gas  Indefinitely.  The 
relative  lack  of  controversy  over  this  Issue 
Is  In  contrast  to  previous  hearings  before 
this  and  other  committees,  and  reflects  rap- 
Idly  changing  public  perceptions  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  needs. 

There  Is  now  an  obvious  and  growing  de- 
ficiency In  domestic  production  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas,  leading  to  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing dependence  upon  Insecure  Eaistern 
Hemisphere  Imports.  Moreover,  the  prices  of 
Imported  oU  make  It  no  longer  the  bargam 
it  appeared  several  years  ago.  With  passage 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  low  sulfur  crude 
oU  that  can  be  produced  from  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  has  become  significantly  more  valu- 
able. Meanwhile,  the  risk  of  environmental 
damage  from  development  of  North  Slope 
oil  and  Its  transportation  to  markets  in  the 
"Lower  48"  has  been  substantially  lessened 
as  a  result  of  the  stricter  environmental 
stipulations,  redundant  safety  systems,  con- 
tmgency  planning  and  better  eugmeeriiig 
Imposed  upon  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  Finally,  until  passage  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  many  citizens 
feared — with  some  Justification — that  un- 
checked commercial  deielopment  might 
leave  the  nation  without  unspoiled  scenery, 
outdoor  recreation  areas  or  wilderness  In  the 
vast  and  heretofore  remote  territorj-  of 
Northern  and  Central  Alaska.  This  appre- 
hension was  mitigated  by  the  provisions  In 
the  native  claims  settlement  act  that  at  least 
80  million  acres  of  land  in  Alaska  will  be 
considered  by  the  Congress  for  Incorporation 
into  new  wilderness  areas,  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  national  forests,  national  parks  and 
national  wildlife  ranges. 

Although  there  now  seems  to  be  a  broad 
consensus  that  Alaska  North  Slope  oil  and 
gas  should  be  developed  rapidly,  there  Is 
controversy  concerning  the  manner  and 
route  of  Its  transportation.  Serious  consid- 
eration has  been  given  in  the  past  to  the  use 
of  Icebreaklng  oil  tankers,  submarine  barges, 
railroads  (a  proposition  recently  revived  and 
advocated  by  the  Government  of  British  Co- 
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lumbla).  and  even  aircraft.  The  principal 
controversy  today,  however,  Is  between  advo- 
cates of  (1)  a  48-lnch  oil  pipeline  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  North  Slope  to  Valdez, 
Alaska,  where  the  oil  would  be  loaded  onto 
tankers  for  transportation  to  ports  on  the 
west  coast,  and  (2)  a  similar  48-lnch  pipe- 
line overland  through  Canada  to  the  vicinity 
of  Edmonton,  where  It  would  Join  with  ex- 
isting pipelines  (whose  throughput  capacity 
would  have  to  be  Increased)  In  order  to  de- 
liver the  crude  oil  to  the  Midwestern  United 
States  and  possibly  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
as  well. 

The  precise  route  of  the  so-called  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  has  been  set  out  In  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Com- 
pany to  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the 
route  of  the  so-called  Trans-Canada  pipeline 
is  far  less  certain.  Routes  considered  to  the 
Canadian  border  are  (1)  east  along  the  Arctic 
Coast  (through  the  Arctic  National  WUdllfe 
Range ) .  ( 2 )  south  through  the  Brooks  Range 
and  east  along  the  southern  edge  of  that 
range  toward  the  headwaters  of  the  Porcu- 
pine River,  and  (3)  south  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fairbanks,  and  then  southeast  up  the  Tan- 
ana  River.  Through  Canada,  a  route  up  the 
Mackenzie  River  has  been  most  often  dis- 
cussed, but  an  alternative  generally  following 
the  Alaska  Highway  is  also  under  considera- 
tion. 

Advocates  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  in- 
clude the  oil  companies  with  reserves  In  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field.  Industry  and  trade  asso- 
ciations, the  Alaska  and  National  Adminis- 
trations, and  (apparently)  most  Alaskans. 
Those  favoring  the  Canadian  alternative  In- 
clude conservation  organizations,  commercial 
fisherman  groups,  state  officials  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Midwest,  academicians 
and  Canadian  Interests. 

Apart  from  the  right-of-way  width  limita- 
tion, contained  In  Section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  the  principal  legal  Issue 
In  the  Federal  courts  has  been  whether  or 
not  the  Interior  Department.  In  evaluating 
the  Alyeska  right-of-way  application,  has 
given  sufficient  consideration  to  Its  environ- 
mental, economic  and  national  security  ef- 
fects relative  to  an  overland  pipeline  through 
Canada. 

During  the  Committee's  examination  of 
right-of-way  policy  and  proposals  for  trans- 
portation of  North  Slope  oil,  tLj  main  points 
of  controversy  regarding  the  competing 
transportation  systems  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1>  Environmental  Impact — Proponents  of 
the  Canadian  pipeline  contended  that  Its  en- 
vironmental risks  are  less  serious  than  those 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  route.  They  emphasize 
the  latTer's  crossing  of  an  active  earthquake 
belt,  the  danger  of  marine  pollution  stem- 
ming from  the  ocean  leg  of  the  oil  trans- 
portation system,  and  the  possible  reduction 
of  environmental  damage  If  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines from  the  North  Slope  were  confined  to 
the  common  corridor,  rather  than  two  or  more 
routes.  Advocates  of  the  Alyeska  proposal 
maintain  that  there  are  some  aspects  in 
which  Trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  would  be 
more  damaging  or  more  hazardous  to  the  en- 
vironment, for  example,  the  very  length  of 
the  pipeline,  the  number  of  miles  It  would 
cross,  the  zone  of  discontinuous  permafrost, 
and  the  number  of  major  river  crossings. 

(2)  Markets — A  second  point  of  conten- 
tion is  whether  or  not  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States  (PAD  District  V)  will  be 
able  to  absorb  all  the  crude  oil  that  would 
be  shipped  there  upon  completion  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  A  surplus  of  crude  oil 
on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  be  nutrketed  east  of  the  Rockies  with 
considerably  greater  transportation  expense 
or  else  exported.  Advocates  of  the  Alyeska 
project  now  acknowledge  that  the  pipeline 
would  have  created  a  crude  oil  surplus  on  the 
West  Coast  If  It  had  been  completed  In  1972 
or  1973  as  originally  anticipated.  The  pres- 


ent throughput  schedule,  however.  Is  not 
expected  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  the 
District's  petroleum  demands  unless  major 
new  reserves  are  discovered  and  developed 
offshore  from  California  or  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska.  Accordingly,  the  likelihood  of  major 
new  oil  discoveries  in  Southern  Alaska  or 
off  the  California  coast  and  the  desirability  of 
exporting  Alaska  oil  to  other  countries  dur- 
ing an  era  of  domestic  shortages  are  both 
among  the  critical  issues  of  controversy.  (See 
"2.  Exports  of  Alaskan  Oil,  below.) 

The  relative  dependency  of  the  two  regions 
(the  West  Coast  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States)  upon  Imports  from  Insecure  sources 
Is  also  a  point  at  Issue.  The  likelihood  of 
additional  production  from  new  West  Coast 
areas  other  than  the  North  Slope  Is  critical 
to  this  debate.  Since  Alaskan  oil  will  at  the 
margin  be  backing  out  Middle  Eastern  oil  In 
either  market,  however,  the  principal  effect 
of  the  choice  of  routes  upon  the  total  level 
of  Import  dependency  would  be  related  to  the 
time  at  which  deliveries  of  North  Slope  oil 
began. 

(3)  Economic  Benefits — Supporters  of  the 
Canadian  pipeline  proposal  point  to  the  fact 
that  crude  oil  prices  are  higher  in  the  upper 
Midwest  than  In  California,  and  offer  trans- 
portation cost  calculations  Indicating  that 
the  "netback"  value  of  Nonh  Slope  oil  would 
be  greater  Tf  It  were  delivered  to  Chicago 
than  to  Los  Angeles.  They  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  oil  companies,  the  State  of 
Alaska  (In  terms  of  the  value  of  Its  royalties 
and  production  taxes)  and  the  national  eco- 
nomic welfare  would  all  be  served  best  by 
the  Trans-Canada  pipeline.  The  general  as- 
sumptions of  this  argument  were  accepted 
by  the  Interior  Department  In  Its  Economic 
and  Security  Analysis  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline.  But  the  Interior  Department 
pointed  out,  and  the  Independent  propo- 
nents of  this  argument  acknowledge,  that 
such  economic  benefits  would  be  more  or 
less  vrtped  out  by  the  discounting  of  fu- 
ture benefits,  If  a  Trans-Canada  pipeline 
would  take  two  or  more  years  longer  to  con- 
struct than  a  Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Some 
supporters  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  now 
dispute  the  earlier  estimates  both  of  the  rel- 
ative construction  costs  for  the  two  pipelines 
(and  thereby  crude  oil  transportation  costs) 
and  the  expected  future  price  differentials 
between  the  Midwest  and  the  West  Coast; 
they  assert  that  the  netback  value  of  the  oil 
will  actually  be  higher  If  It  Is  delivered  to 
western  markets. 

(4)  Ownership  and  Control — Supporters  of 
the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  point  out  that  a 
pipeline  across  Canada  would  be  regulated 
by  the  Canadian  government,  and  that  state- 
ments of  Canadian  officials  Indicate  that  a 
controlling  equity  in  such  a  p.peline  would 
have  to  be  held  by  Canadian  citizens.  In 
addition,  oil  pip>ellnes  In  Canada  nmst  gen- 
erally be  operated  as  common  carriers;  this 
requirement  might  result  in  the  bac'King  out 
of  Alaskan  oil  to  make  room  for  oil  produced 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline  !n  Canada.  In 
addition,  Canada's  new  controls  over  oil  and 
gas  exports  raises  the  possibility  that  .Alas- 
kan oil  destined  for  U.S.  markets  could  in  an 
emergency  be  diverted  to  Canadian  custom- 
ers, leaving  the  United  States  short  of  those 
supplies. 

Advocates  of  the  Canadian  pipeline  reply, 
however,  that  there  are  now  no  known 
Canadian  reserves  In  the  .Arctic  whose  pro- 
duction could  displace  .Alaskan  oil  carried 
b\-  a  Trans-Canada  pipeline,  and  that  the 
pipeline's  throughput  capacity  could  be  in- 
creased by  "looping"  or  other  means  well  in 
advance  of  the  appearance  of  any  excess 
supply.  They  argue,  moreover,  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  existence  of  a  pipeline 
throtigh  Canada  from  Alaska  to  the  Midwest 
does  encourage  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  Arctic  resources,  any  oil 
exported  to  the  United  fJtates  via  that  pipe- 
line Is  a  benefit  to  United  States  Interests 


because  It  would  displace  oil  from  less  secure 
foreign  sources.  The  notion  that  Canada 
might  divert  oil  of  United  States  origin  to 
her  own  uses  Is  discounted,  both  because,  in 
that  instance,  the  United  States  could  simply 
cease  shipping  the  oU,  and  because  the 
United  States  holds  a  comparable  Canadian 
hostage :  most  of  eastern  Canada's  own  crude 
oil  supply  enters  that  country  through  pipe- 
lines across  the  State  of  Maine. 

(5)  Other  Issues — Other  issues  raised  In 
the  debate  have  Included  the  economic  and 
scheduling  relationship  between  alternative 
pipelines  to  carry  Prudhoe  Bay  crude  oil  and 
the  pipelines  for  the  natural  gas  that  will 
be  produced  In  association  with  It;  the  prob- 
lems of  financing  a  longer  pipeline;  the  re- 
spective Impact  of  the  two  pipelines  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments;  the  relative  physi- 
cal security  of  the  two  routes;  the  employ- 
ment, economic  and  Inflationary  effects  of 
construction  within  Alaska;  and  the  com- 
parative Impacts  upon  competition  and  mar- 
ket power. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  did  not  regard  any  one  of  the  fore- 
going arguments  or  any  group  of  them  as 
coTiclusive  in  favor  of  either  of  the  compet- 
ing pipeline  proposals.  In  some  areas  of  de- 
bate the  prepondereuice  of  evidence  or  anal- 
ysis seems  to  favor  one  side  or  another,  but 
no  area  of  controversy,  however,  Is  without 
ambiguous  or  speculative  elements.  Even  the 
most  expert  assessments  made  today  are 
likely  to  be  modified  by  new  Information 
that  will  become  arvallable  or  by  tmforeseen 
changes  In  circumstances  occurring  before 
either  pipeline  could  be  completed.  Much  In- 
formation can  be  obtained  only  In  the  course 
of  construction. 

Any  assessment  based  solely  upon  the 
foregoing  considerations  regarding  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  pipeline  routes  clearly 
must  depend  heavily  upon  subjective 
Judgment.  There  Is,  however,  one  con- 
sideration In  favor  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line that  the  Committee  found  compelling. 
This  consideration  was  the  additional  delay 
and  uncertainty  associated  with  the  Trans- 
Canada  pipeline.  Regardless  whether  the  1969 
decision  of  the  owner  companies  In  favor  of 
an  all-Alaska  route  was  the  wisest  or  the 
most  consistent  with  the  national  Interest 
at  that  thne,  regardless  whether  the  Admin- 
istration's early  commitment  In  favor  of  that 
route  was  made  on  the  basis  of  adequate  In- 
formation and  analysis,  the  Committee  de- 
termined that  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  is 
now  clearly  preferable,  because  it  could  be 
on  stream  two  to  six  years  earlier  than  a 
comparable  overland  pipeline  across  Canada. 

The  necessary  business  organization,  fi- 
nancial arrangements,  engineering  design 
and  logistical  preparations  for  the  Alyeska 
project  have  been  completed,  so  that  con- 
struction could  begin  as  soon  as  a  right-of- 
way  Is  granted,  while  none  of  these  neces- 
sary preparations  has  been  accomplished  for 
a  Trans-Canada  route.  These  tasks  are  ex- 
pected to  take  about  two  years,  quite  apart 
from  the  legal,  political  and  administrative 
hurdles  that  must  be  crossed  before  con- 
struction of  a  Canadian  pipeline  would  be 
authorized.  In  addition  to  the  delays  that 
could  be  normally  anticipated  at  each  of 
these  steps,  a  number  of  them  suggest  the 
possibility  of  Indefinite  delays  or  even  the 
project's  ultimate  Impossibility. 

In  the  absence  of  a  complex  treaty  en- 
abling construction  and  operation  of  an  In- 
ternational pipeline  as  a  unitary  enterprise, 
the  interested  private  parties  would  have  to 
organize  a  separate  consortium  or  business 
organization  on  each  side  of  the  border  for 
financing,  building  and  operating  the  two 
segments  of  the  pipeline,  and  resolve  the 
complicated  relationships  between  them.  Dis- 
cussions would  have  to  be  conducted  with, 
and  applications  submitted  to,  several  Cana- 
dian agencies  and  the  final  plan  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Cabinet.  Be- 
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fore  approval  could  be  granted  numerous 
modifications  and  perhaps  corporate  reorga- 
nizations would  be  necessary.  The  project 
would  run  gauntlets  of  domestic  Canadian 
opposition,  and  of  attempts  to  Infiuence  the 
shape  of  the  project  by  such  Interests  as 
northern  Indians  and  Eskimos,  environmen- 
talists, Canadian  economic  nationalists,  and 
provincial  Interests.  The  prospects  of  ulti- 
mate approval  by  the  Cabmet  might  well  be 
Jeopardized  by  the  minority  status  In  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Government's  party. 

A  new  pipeline  route  through  Canada 
would,  of  course,  require  a  new  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  and  public  hear- 
ings, and  Involves  the  possibility  of  a  new 
round  of  litigation  within  the  United  States. 

Any  assessment  today  of  the  time  required 
for  approval  of  a  Trans-Canada  pipeline  proj- 
ect or  of  the  probability  of  Its  ultimate  ap- 
proval in  any  form  is  purely  speculative.  It 
is,  moreover,  doubtful  whether  further  study 
could  contribute  to  the  accuracy  of  such 
speculations.  The  seriousness  of  the  otjstacles 
at  each  organizational,  financial  and  political 
step  are  testable  only  by  an  actual  attempt 
to  get  approval  for  a  specific  proposal,  and 
no  such  proposal  exists  today. 

The  listing  of  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
involved  in  getting  approval  for  construction 
of  a  Canadian  pipeline  should  not  obscure 
the  remaining  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
facing  the  Trans-Alaska  project;  continuing 
litigation  based  upon  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  requirements;  litigation  be- 
tween the  owner  companies  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  over  a  right-of-way  across  state-owned 
land  and  regarding  state  taxation  and  regu- 
lation; the  possible  vulnerability  of  the  proj- 
ect under  antitrust  laws;  and  coastal  zone 
legislation  and  regulation,  which  might  con- 
ceivably affect  the  ability  to  land  Alaska  oil 
at  West  Coast  ports. 

Except  for  uncertainties  regarding  termi- 
nals in  Washington  and  California,  however, 
all  the  real  or  potential  problems  of  law  or 
political  controversy  facing  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  also  face  Its  Trans-Canada  counter- 
part. In  assessing  the  probable  completion 
date  of  the  latter  project,  the  time  required 
to  resolve  these  problems  must  be  added  to 
both  the  additional  time  necessary  for  route 
selection,  design,  and  logistical  preparations, 
and  the  time  involved  In  obtaining  Canadian 
government  approval.  Moreover,  to  the  re- 
maining uncertainty  arising  from  United 
States  and  Alaskan  law  and  politics,  which 
affect  both  pipeline  proposals,  must  be  added 
the  uncertainty  stemming  from  Canadian  law 
and  politics,  and  from  the  complexities  of 
the  International  relationship. 

In  light  of  the  existence  of  significant  un- 
certainties which  are  unique  to  each  of  the 
two  routes,  It  Is  arguable  that  the  Interested 
companies  and  the  Federal  government 
should  have  devoted  substantial  effort  to 
Investigations  and  preparations  leading  to 
development  of  more  than  one  transportation 
system.  The  Committee  believes  that  such  a 
two-option  strategy  was  and  Is  warranted, 
not  only  because  of  uncertainty,  but  because 
of  the  high  probability  that  two  or  more  pipe- 
lines will  ultimately  be  required  to  transport 
Arctic  crude  oil. 

To  a  limited  degree,  the  companies  operat- 
ing on  the  North  Slope  have  In  fact  seriously 
explored  alternatives  to  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company 
(now  Exxon)  converted  the  Manhattan  into 
an  icebreaklng  tanker  /or  an  experimental 
Journey  through  the  Northwest  Passage  to 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  return,  while  the  companies 
with  major  interests  in  North  Slope  reserves 
Joined  to  conduct  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe- 
line Study,  which  concluded  in  1972  that  a 
Trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  would  be  physical- 
ly and  financially  feasible,  and  environmen- 
tally acceptable. 

There  has.  however,  been  no  actual  route 
selection    or   engineering   design   leading   to 


a  specific  Trans-Canada  pipeline  proposal. 
The  companies  have  not  formed  an  organiza- 
tion to  design  or  build  a  pipeline  nor  have 
they  Initiated  discussions  with  Canadian  gov- 
ernment agencies  leading  to  a  right-of-way 
application.  There  seem  to  be  several  reasons 
for  their  failure  to  move  ahead  on  both  al- 
ternatives. First,  the  companies,  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  State  of  Alaska  have 
tended  from  the  beginning  to  underestimate 
the  engmeering,  environmental,  legal  and 
political  difficulties  of  their  preferred  route. 
Also,  the  advocates  of  an  all-Alaska  plpeime 
seem  to  have  feared  that  serious  considera- 
tion of  a  Canadian  route  would,  by  giving  It 
additional  credibility  as  a  potential  alterna- 
tive, undermine  their  effort  to  get  early  ap- 
proval of  the  Alyeska  right-of-way  applica- 
tion. Finally,  exploration  of  the  Canadian  al- 
ternative beyond  the  present  feasibility  study 
(which  cost  about  $7  million)  requires  selec- 
tion of  a  specific  route,  which  In  turn  neces- 
sitates even  more  costly  on-the-ground  sur- 
veys. Including  extensive  core  drilling. 

Route  selection,  engineering  design,  and 
preparation  of  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  would  Involve  tens — perhaps  hun- 
dreds— of  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  past 
these  costly  activities  might  have  been  con- 
ducted In  stages  after,  or  at  worst  simul- 
taneously with,  application  for  and  receipt 
of  the  necessary  governmental  permits,  but 
both  United  States  and  Canadian  policy  now 
require  these  steps  to  be  substantially  com- 
pleted before  applications  will  even  be  con- 
sidered. The  companies  cannot  privately 
Justify  the  major  expense  that  would  be  nec- 
essary to  prepare  an  application  for  the  per- 
mits required  to  build  a  Canadian  pipeline, 
If  It  were  only  to  serve  as  a  hedge  against  the 
possibility  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
complete  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Hesita- 
tion based  upon  financial  prudence  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  fear  that  any  such  prep- 
aration would  be  used  as  political  ammuni- 
tion against  the  pending  Alyeska  applica- 
tion (as  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Study  Is  in- 
deed now  being  used). 

It  Is  likely,  however,  that  Arctic  crude  oil 
resources  will  be  much  greater  than  indi- 
cated by  present  proved  reserves  estimates. 
Development  of  these  resources  will  Justify 
and  require  more  than  one  48-lnch  pipeline 
within  a  decade,  and  argues  in  favor  of  an 
early  planning  and  organizational  effort  to 
build  two  pipelines.  The  probable  future 
reserve  additions,  however,  have  so  far  played 
no  part  In  corporate  planning  for  trans- 
portation of  North  Slope  oil.  The  9.6  billion 
barrels  of  proved  reserves  currently  esti- 
mated for  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  barely  ex- 
ceeds the  minimum  required  for  the  through- 
put guarantees  necessary  to  finance  a  single 
48-lnch  pipeline;  It  certainly  cannot  be 
used  as  security  for  two  such  pipelines. 

Proved  reserves  as  estimated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  are  an  exceedingly 
restricted  concept.  There  is  little  question 
that  the  reserve  estimate  for  the  F>rudhoe 
Bay  field  will  grow  substantially,  as  both 
exploratory  and  development  drilling  delin- 
eate the  field  more  completely,  and  as  In- 
creased crude  oil  prices  and  Improved  meth- 
ods make  more  complete  recovery  of  the 
discovered  oll-ln-place  commercially  feasible. 
Typically,  these  two  kinds  of  adjustments 
("extensions"  and  "revisions,"  respectively) 
Increase  the  proved  reserves  estimates  for  a 
newly  discovered  oil  field  by  a  factor  of  three 
to  ten  over  Us  lifetime.  Moreover,  North 
Slope  oil  production  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  field:  giant  oil  fields  are 
seldom  found  alone,  and  only  a  tiny  pro- 
portion of  the  Arctic  Slope's  favorable  geol- 
ogy has  been  explored  geophyslcally,  much 
less  tested  by  the  drill.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  the  Committee  Is  currently  considering 
measures  to  authorize  the  exploration  and 
development  of  the  26  million  acre  Naval 


Petroleum  Reserve,  who.se  boundary  Is  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field. 

The  excellent  prospects  for  an  early  ex- 
pansion of  North  Slope  oil  and  gas  reserves 
sufficient  to  Justify  a  second  pipelme  will  not 
be  realized  until  the  industry  Is  reasonably 
coniident  that  a  first  pipeline  will  in  fact  be 
built.  Throughput  guarantees  adequate  to 
finance  that  pipeline  are  possible  on  the 
basis  of  present  reserve  figures,  so  that  there 
Is  little  Justification  for  costly  outlays  on  de- 
velopment drilling  beyond  the  level  ( already 
surpassed)  that  could  be  accommodated 
by  the  Alyeska  pipeline's  planned  Initial 
throughput  of  600.000  barrels  per  day  (re- 
cently reported  to  have  been  Increased  to 
1.200.000  barrels).  Exploration  on  adjacent 
lands  already  under  lease  Is  also  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  it  Is  understandable  that  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  Interior  Department,  and 
.A.laska  Native  groups  would  postpone  addi- 
tional lease  sales  to  a  time  when  Industry 
Interest — and  bonus  bids — would  be  higher. 
A  revival  of  intensive  exploration  effort  de- 
pends above  all  upon  the  commencement  of 
pipeline  construction. 

In  weighing  these  manifold  considerations, 
the  Committee  concluded  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  view  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
and  Trans-Canada  pipelines  as  competitors, 
except  with  respect  to  which  of  them  could 
actually  be  completed  first.  Title  II  of  S.  1081 
authorizes  the  President  to  undertake  ne- 
gotiations with  Canada  and  other  actions 
leading  toward  construction  of  a  crude  oil 
pipeline  across  Canada  from  Northtm  Alaska 
to  the  Midwest,  and  it  expresses  the  Commit- 
tee's Judgment  that: 

1.  Federal  planning  for  transportation  sys- 
tems to  deliver  Arctic  crude  oil  should  take 
accoimt  of  the  likelihood  of  greatly  increased 
reserves  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field,  on  other 
State,  Federal,  and  Native-owned  lands  m 
northern  Alaska,  from  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4,  and  from  Northwestern  Canada. 

2.  Two  or  more  pipelines  for  crude  oil  from 
Arctic  Alaska,  or  from  Alaska  and  Arctic  Can- 
ada together,  serving  different  market  areas 
in  the  United  States  (and  Canada i  will  be 
feasible,  desirable  and  necessary  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

3.  Completion  of  the  first  crude  oil  pipe- 
line from  Prudhoe  Bay  Is  urgently  In  the 
national  Interest,  and  construction  should 
begin  as  soon  as  there  Is  assurance  Its  con- 
struction and  operation  will  be  envlronmen- 
ti-ily  sound. 

4.  The  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  proposed  by 
the  Alyeska  group  ought  to  have  priority  in 
time,  because  of  the  overwhelming  prob- 
ability that  It  could  be  completed  two  to  six 
years  sooner  than  a  Trans-Canada  pipeline. 
The  Trans-Alaska  project  Is  at  a  far  more 
advanced  stage  of  preparation  and  avoids 
the  many  uncertainties  Involved  In  organiz- 
ing, financing  and  obtaining  approval  of  an 
International  pipeline. 

5.  Nevertheless,  the  very  likelihood  of  ex- 
tended delays  In  approval  and  construction 
of  a  Trans-Canada  pipeline  dictates  that 
concrete  efforts  leading  toward  construction 
of  such  a  pipeline  should  be  started  now. 
This  beginning  ought  to  be  made  notvrtth- 
standlng  the  present  Insufficiency  of  proved 
reserves  to  provide  private  Justification  for 
a  second  oil  pipeline,  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  Alyeska  proposal. 

6.  In  order  to  protect  both  United  States 
and  Canadian  Interests  In  this  multl-bllllon 
dollar  project,  and  in  order  to  minimize  fu- 
ture International  conflict  and  misunder- 
standing regarding  Its  operation  and  regula- 
tion, detailed  and  explicit  Intergovernmental 
understandings,  and  perhaps  a  treaty,  are 
necessary  regarding  ownership,  financing, 
regulation  and  taxation. 

7.  It  Is  possible,  prior  to  the  development 
of  proved  reserve  figures  adequate  to  sup- 
port the  private  financing  of  two  pipelines, 
that  no  competent  private  entity  will  take 
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responsibility  for  the  preparations  prerequi- 
site to  submitting  necessary  applications  to 
Canadian  governmental  agencies.  In  such  an 
Instance,  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
States  government  should  accept  this  respon- 
Blblllty. 


CLEAN  COKE  PROJECT  REPORT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Presl- 
p  dent's  creative  energj'  message  yester- 
day on  the  recent  shortages  of  petroleum 
products  and  the  increased  price  of  pe- 
troleum impoits  have  highlighted  once 
dgalnst  the  necessity  for  research  on  al- 
ternative energ>-  sources.  One  source 
which  is  in  abundant  supply  domestical- 
ly, but  which  requires  more  research  em- 
phasis to  become  environmentally  clean, 
is  coal.  But  fortimately  we  are  not  just 
starting  in  some  areas  of  much  needed 
research. 

Research  on  converting  coal  into  nat- 
ural gas  and  fuel  oil  already  shows 
great  promise.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  demonstrated  special  support  for 
this  important  research  effort.  Without 
intending  to  slight  any  one  of  them,  I 
wish  to  commend  especially  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  the  coal-pro- 
ducing State  of  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert Byrd  and  Mr.  Randolph)  for  their 
continued  support  in  this  field. 

During  the  last  Congress,  when  I  was 
serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  sponsor  the  initiation  of 
a  very  promising  project  in  the  field  of 
coal  energy  research.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  for  his  support  in  helping 
to  obtain  and  continue  the  funding  for 
this  project. 

The  project  is  entitled  "clean  coke 
process."  It  is  being  conducted  by  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  under  a  3-year 
contract  to  the  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  com- 
pany is  providing  approximately  $2  mil- 
lion of  the  funding,  while  the  Federal 
Government  is  providing  about  $4.5  mil- 
lion. 

I  have  asked  for  periodic  status  reports 
on  the  project,  and  the  results  to  date 
are  verj-  gratifying.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  report  briefly  to  the 
Senate  on  its  progress  to  date. 

The  clean  coke  process  combines  low- 
temperature  carbonization  and  hydro- 
genation  of  coal  to  produce  a  metallurgi- 
cal-grade coke,  various  chemical  prod- 
ucts, and  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels. 

The  process  requires  no  external  hy- 
drogen supply  and  is  self-sufficient  in 
energy  requirements.  It  can  utilize  coals 
that  are  otherwise  unsuitable  for  coke 
manufacture  and  produce  a  high-quality 
metallurgical-grade  coke,  together  with 
quantities  of  chemical  products.  The 
process  will  be  essentially  nonpollutlng. 

By  using  low-quality  coal  as  feed  for 
the  coal  hydrogenation  process  and  high- 
quality  coal  for  the  carbonization  proc- 
ess, a  greater  portion  for  instance  of  the 
mined  Ulinots  coal  can  be  utilized.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  raw.  as-mined  coal 
can  be  utilized  in  this  process,  compared 
with  only  77  percent  by  conventional  coal 
preparation  methods. 


The  project  began  In  March  1972.  The 
objective  for  the  first  year  of  the  project 
was  to  design  proces.s  development  units 
capable  of  converting  one-fourth  ton  of 
coal  feedstock  per  day.  This  objective 
was  achieved  in  10  months— 2  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Currently,  during  the  second  year  of 
the  contract,  the  process  development 
units  are  being  constructed.  Thoy  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  by  late  this 
fall. 

The  third  year  of  the  contract  will  be 
devoted  to  operating  the  one-fourth  ton- 
per-day  units.  Information  from  these 
process  development  units  would  then 
provide  the  basis  for  the  design  of  a  pilot 
plant  for  proces.5ing  up  to  240  ton.^  of 
coal  per  day. 

Early  indications  of  the  prospects  for 
commercialization  of  the  clean  coke  proc- 
ess are  optimistic.  It  is  presently  esti- 
mated that  metallurgical'gi-ade  coke  can 
be  made  to  sell  for  about  $27  per  net  ton 
by  this  process,  compared  with  the  cur- 
rent market  price  of  $3.5  to  $40  per  ton. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  and  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for  their  cooperative 
and  highly  encouraging  efforts  on  this 
project,  and  again  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  for  his  fimd- 
ing  support. 

More  coal  research  of  this  quality  Is 
needed  if  we  as  a  Nation  are  to  success- 
fully meet  the  rapidly  expanding  demand 
for  all  forms  of  energy  projected  for  the 
next  decade  and  beyond.  Again,  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  disting- 
uished assistant  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd>  .  the  two  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Schweiker).  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and  other 
Senators  who  have  spoken  out  In  favor 
of  coal  gasification,  coal  liquefaction  and 
other  forms  of  coal  research. 


NASA  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL  JT-3D 
REFANNING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  NASA 
has  been  developing  the  technology  to 
refan  the  noi.sy  JT-3D  and  JT-8D  en- 
gines. Last  year  our  Nation  made  a  com- 
mitment to  reduce  and  control  noise  pol- 
lution when  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972,  which  I  introduced  with  Senator 
Muskie,  became  law.  The  goals  of  that 
law,  however,  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  attain. 

As  you  will  recall,  one  of  the  major 
sections  of  this  measure  dealt  with  the 
need  to  develop  the  technology  to  control 
aircraft  noise.  Despite  Congress  decisive 
action  last  May  to  add  over  $24  million 
to  NASA's  budget  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping technology'  to  refan  the  noisy 
JT-3D  and  JT-8D  engines,  more  than 
$21  million  was  cut  by  the  administra- 
tion from  the  engine  research  program 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  result  of  this  action  has  been  the 
shelving  of  the  JT-3D  refan  work.  JT-3D 
engines  are  contained  in  all  707's,  720's. 
and  DC-8's  while  JT-8D's  are  contained 
in  all  727's.  737's,  and  DC-9's.  These  air- 
craft comprise  the  majority  of  the  cur- 


rent fleet  and,  according  to  projections, 
will  still  be  flying  by  1980.  Moreover,  I 
am  informed  that  the  3D  research  was  1 
year  ahead  of  the  8D  research — a  further 
indication  that  lots  of  lead  time  may  be 
lost. 

In  House  and  Senate  action,  $14  mil- 
lion was  added  to  the  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  administration  to  enable 
NASA  to  continue  developing  its  tech- 
nology on  refanning  the  JT-3D  engine. 
I  wholeheartedly  supported  the  inclusion 
of  these  funds  and  accordingly  commu- 
nicated my  support  to  Senator  Proxmirb 
in  a  letter  urging  his  subcommittee  to 
retain  the  $14  million  increase  In  the 
appropriation  bill.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House 
appropriations  committees  specifically 
earmarked  $14  million  for  JT-3D  engine 
refanning  technology. 

The  sadness  of  this  action,  of  course, 
is  that  we  are  foreclosing  important  op- 
tions. The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972, 
bases  further  aircraft  noise  standards  on 
"available"  technology.  We  will  not  be 
able  to  retrofit  effectively  the  JT-3D  en- 
gine unless  NASA  can  continue  its  im- 
portant R.  &  D.  to  treat  the  nacelles  of 
these  aircraft,  but  whereas  nacelle  treat- 
ment is  an  accoustical  solution  to  the 
problem,  refanning  is  an  engineering 
solution  which  must  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. Accordingly,  I  strongly  urge 
NASA  to  use  $14  million  of  its  discre- 
tionary funding  of  over  $2  billion  to  con- 
tinue this  important  research  Into  ad- 
vanced technology  for  refanning  the 
JT-3D  engine. 


EULOGY  TO  THE  LATE  CONGRESS- 
MAN HALE  BOGGS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  knew 
Hale  Boggs  since  the  1950's.  I  was  a 
yoimg  lawyer  in  private  practice  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  then  and  had  occa- 
sion to  come  in  contact  with  him  at  that 
time.  Hale  was  a  good  friend.  I  admired 
him  greatly  both  professionally  and  per- 
sonally. My  family  and  I  deeply  feel  his 
loss.  This  is  a  personal  tragedy  for  us, 
particularly  coming  at  a  time  when  Hale 
was  traveling  around  Alaska. 

The  loss  of  Hale  Boggs,  even  more 
tragically,  Ls  likely  to  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  entire  country.  His  vast 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process  and 
his  personal  stature  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  solely  missed.  Ann 
and  I  would  like  to  express  our  con- 
dolences to  LiNDY  BoGGS  and  the  entire 
Boggs  family.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
voters  from  Louisiana's  Second  Congres- 
sional District  have  elected  Lindy  to  the 
Congress  to  carry  on  the  Boggs  tradition 
there. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  this  is  the  occa- 
sion which  prompted  her  election.  We 
will  miss  Hale  as  a  good  legislator  and  a 
good  friend.  We  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  work  with  Mrs.  Lindy  Boggs  in 
Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL    LAW    AS    AN    IN- 
STRUMENT OF  NATIONAL  POLICY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  recently  an 
excellent  address  in  the  May  21  Depart- 
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ment  of  State  Bulletin  came  to  my  at- 
tention entitled  "International  Law  as 
an  Instrument  of  National  Policy"  by 
Charles  N.  Brower,  Acting  Legal  Adviser 
to  the  Department  of  State. 

In  that  article,  Mr.  Brower  has  re- 
viewed the  strong  record  of  growth  In 
International  law  during  recent  years 
and  discarded  the  shibboleth  that  the 
field  of  International  law  has  been  a  de- 
clining one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and,  particularly, 
pointing  out  Its  pertinent  relationship 
to  Senate  Resolutions  74  through  78  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  and  myself  dealing 
with  strengthening  and  making  greater 
use  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

International   Law   as   an    Instrument   of 
National  Policy 

(Address  by  Charles  N.  Brower,  Acting 
Legal  Adviser ') 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  pronounced  tendency 
of  our  international  law  fraternity  to  bemoan 
the  moribund  stale  of  International  law. 
There  appears  to  be  a  widespread  presump- 
tion that  In  practice  international  rules  of 
law  are  largely  irrelevant  to  high-level  decl- 
Blonnmking  in  governments  around  the  world 
and  therefore  that  we  have  failed.  Since  our 
historical  puritan  ethic  at  least  by  implica- 
tion equates  failure  with  sinfulness,  analysis 
quickly  becomes  apologia  and  our  discussions 
assume  the  character  of  an  expiatory  ritual. 

I  for  one,  however,  believe  that  our  pro- 
fession need  not  act  like  a  timid  supplicant 
whose  very  demeanor  defies  confidence  in  his 
creed.  I  suggest  that  International  law  to- 
day, rather  than  falling  into  disuse,  is  be- 
coming a  more  vital  force  than  ever  before 
in  the  development  of  our  International  rela- 
tions. In  order  better  to  explain  the  basis  for 
this  positive  outlook,  I  think  it  necessary  first 
to  expose  the  false  assumptions  on  which 
our  self-deprecating  tendencies  have  been 
premised. 

In  decrying  the  inefficacy  of  international 
law  we  have  concentrated  too  much  on  Us 
adjudicatory  aspect  and,  finding  an  absence 
of  effective  international  machinery,  have 
concluded  that  international  law  must  be 
in  sad  straits.  Speaking  conceptually,  how- 
ever, Institutionalized  adjudicatory  machin- 
ery has  a  quite  different  place  In  interna- 
tional law  than  it  does  in  municipal  law. 
Nations,  more  so  than  private  litigants 
within  a  single  country,  have  hiformal, 
nonjudicial  means  of  enforcement  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  their  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral relatiohs  with  one  another  provide  a 
dynamic  process  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
respective  Interests.  Including  the  satisfac- 
tion of  legal  rights.  As  our  e.xperlence  of  some 
hundreds  of  years  have  proven,  the  absence  of 
a  comprehensive  and  dispositive  system  of 
adjudication  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  in- 
ternational anarchy.  States  comply  with  law, 
among  other  reasons,  because  it  Is  politic  to 
do  so.  Furthermore,  domestic  enforcement  is 
heavily  devoted  to  adjustment  of  legal  dis- 
putes between  the  sovereign  and  the  governed 
rather  than  between  private  litigants,  and  it 
Is  precisely  these  adjustments  of  legal  rela- 
tions which  encompass  a  vast  majority  of  the 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  There 
being  no  international  sovereign,  however, 
there  is  no  international  need  of  correspond- 


'  Made  before  a  regional  conference  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law  at  the 
University  of  Denver  College  of  Law  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  on  Apr.  28  (press  release  123) . 


Ing  magnitude  for  formalized  means  of 
redress. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  a  factor 
which  tends  to  compound  the  gloomy  view  of 
International  law  is  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment In  our  chosen  field.  Very  few  of 
those  who  style  themselves  as  International 
lawyers  ever  have  more  than  a  modest  If  even 
a  fleeting  chance  to  practice  public  inter- 
national law.  The  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law,  under  whose  cosponsorship  we 
are  assembled  today,  has  over  5,500  members; 
yet  I  dovibt  that  there  are  even  550  lawyers 
In  the  country  today  substantially  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  public  international  law, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  employees 
of  government  or  International  organizations. 
It  is  precisely  the  lack  of  a  widespread  system 
of  adjudication  In  this  field  which  accounts 
In  large  part  for  the  dearth  of  opportunity, 
particularly  private  practice  opportunity: 
fewer  lawsuits  require  fewer  lawyers.  It  is 
natural  that  a  profession  high  In  numbers 
relative  to  opportunities  should  exhibit  signs 
of  dissatisfaction.  If  the  priesthood  con- 
sistently exceeded  by  tenfold  the  number  of 
parishes  available  to  be  served,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  conclude  that  religion  was  out 
of  style. 

Lest  there  be  misunderstanding.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  we  at  the  Department  of 
Stat«  shall  always  be  among  the  first  to 
promote  wider  acceptance  for  the  Impartial 
adjudication  of  International  disputes.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  clearly  expressed  our 
support  for  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice (ICJ)  In  his  address  three  years  ago  this 
week  on  "The  Rule  of  Law  and  the  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes"  before  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  and 
we  continue  to  pursue  with  vigor  the  policies 
outlined  In  that  address.'  We  reject  the 
thesis  recently  advanced  by  two  notable 
Canadian  authorities  f67  A.J.I.L.  229.  235 
[19731.  "National  Jurisdiction  and  Interna- 
tional Responsibility:  New  Canadian  Ap- 
proaches to  Internationa]  Law."  Allan  Gotlleb 
and  Charles  Dalfen)  to  the  effect  that  the 
absence  of  any  prospect  of  International 
adjudication  actually  aids  the  development 
of  international  law.  I  only  make  the  point 
that  we  must  consider  adjudication  In  per- 
spective and  not  conclude  from  its  relative 
abfsence  that  international  law  Itself  is  dead 
or  even   suffering  reduced   vitality. 

It  is  worth  remarking  also  that  utilization 
of  International  litigation  and  the  situation 
of  the  World  Court  in  particular  have  in 
some  ways  Improved  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  Court's  advisory  opinion  In  the 
Namibia  case  has  restored  some  of  its  pre- 
vious luster,  and  It  appears  that  fudges  of 
the  Court  are  about  to  be  Involved  simul- 
taneously In  a  total  of  five  cases.  The  fact 
that  two  such  disputants  as  India  and  Paki- 
stan can  encage  In  successive  litigation, 
first  the  Rann  of  Kutch  arbitration,  '■hen  the 
ICJ  appeal  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization! Council.  Is  encouraging.  The 
action  of  Beletum.  France.  Switzerland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  In 
submitting  to  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  for  Ger- 
man External  Debts  disputes  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  concerning  the 
amounts  of  payments  due  on  the  Young 
Loan — a  matter  that  has  been  estimated  to 
Involve  up  to  $14  million  for  the  dollar 
tranche  alone — Is  another  hopeful  sign.  Only 
time  win  tell,  of  course,  whether  these  straws 
In  the  wind  foreshadow  a  greater  harvest. 

EXPANSION    OF   THE    ROLE    OP 
INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

If  we  Indeed  can  turn  away  from  our  his- 
torical preoccupation  with  the  question  of 
adjudication,  we  see  that  In  recent  years  the 
role    of    international    law    Itself   has   been 


-  For  Secretary  Rogers'  address  on  Apr.  25, 
1970.  see  Bxtlletin  of  May  18,  1970,  p.  623. 


changing  and  Its  Importance  in  international 
events  has  swelled.  It  has  graduated  from 
being  a  somewhat  esoteric  discipline  Incident 
to  the  conduct  of  International  affairs  to 
become  an  Important  Instrument  of  national 
policy,  in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world.  This  worldwide  expansion  Is  abetted 
by  a  growing  realization  within  most  govern- 
ments that  many  of  the  common  problems 
affecting  states  can  only  be  solved  by  Inter- 
national cooperation.  In  a  number  of  fields 
we  In  the  State  Department  have  found  that 
the  development  of  international  law  can  be 
one  of  the  primary  weapons  used  to  develop 
an  International  climate  favorable  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  national  alms,  and  we 
are  happily  participating  in  this  considerable 
expansion  of  the  role  of  international  law. 

For  example,  as  your  program  reflects,  the 
seriousness  of  drug  abuse  is  well  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  critical  national  social 
problems  we  are  facing  at  the  present  time. 
Because  of  the  internaiional  character  of 
drug  production  and  commerce,  it  is  clearly 
Impossible  to  end  such  abuse  through  na- 
tional m.easures  alone.  We  have  attempted 
to  deal  with  this  national  crisis,  at  least  In 
part,  through  a  substajiilal  effort  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  international  legal  provi- 
sions regulating  production  and  traffic  In 
those  drugs.  We  have  proceeded  on  the  multi- 
lateral level,  for  example,  through  amend- 
ments to  the  1961  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  and  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances  and  on  the  bilateral  level 
through  a  series  of  specific  agreements  par- 
ticularly with  states  which  have  been  the 
sources  of  raw  materials  for  drugs.  We  have 
been  able  to  conclude  these  agreements,  em- 
bodied In  solemn  legal  documents,  because 
other  states,  too.  are  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  dangers  which  ."spreading  drug  abuse 
poses  to  all  countries.  The.=e  international 
legal  arrangements  have  already  proved  val- 
uable and.  hopefully,  will  be  of  continuing 
significance  in  reducing  the  supply  of  drugs 
reaching  this  country. 

Your  program  also  includes  a  discussion 
on  terrorism,  and  I  should  emphasize  here 
two  projects  which  are  In  the  forefront  of 
the  international  legal  struggle  against  ter- 
rorism: namely,  the  draft  Articles  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Crimes 
Against  Diplomatic  Agents  and  Other  Inter- 
nationally Protected  Persons  prepared  by  the 
International  Law  Commission  under  the 
leadership  of  its  American  President.  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Kearney,  and  the  draft  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
Certain  Acts  of  International  Terrorism  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Government  and  Intro- 
duced at  the  27th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers. 
The  forerunner  of  both  of  these  of  course 
was  the  convention  on  this  .subject  prepared 
by  the  Organization  of  .American  States, 
which  represents  a  regional  approach  to  this 
universal  problem. 

LEGAL  steps  TO  PROTECT  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Several  other  examples  are,  I  think,  per- 
tinent to  drive  ho.me  the  point  that  inter- 
national law  Is  thriving  and  active  as  a 
national  policy  iiistrument  K  prnblem  of 
profound  national  as  well  as  international 
concern  is  that  of  environmental  protection. 
For  example,  during  the  past  four  years  we 
have  responded  to  the  serious  problem  of 
marine  pollution  with  a  series  of  multilateral 
agreemente.  Including:  (1)  the  1969  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for 
Oil  Pollution  and  the  1971  Convention  for 
the  Establishment  of  an  International  Fund 
for  Compensation,  which  together  provide 
an  international  system  for  compensating 
victims  of  damage  from  vessel  oil  spills: 
(2)  the  1969  Convention  Relating  to  Inter- 
vention on  the  High  Seas,  which  provides 
for  actions  on  the  high  seas  by  coastal  states 
to  protect  their  coastlines  from  grave  oil 
pollution  damage  resulting  from  .serious 
maritime  accidents;  (3)  several  amendments 
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In  1969  and  1971  to  the  1954  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
of  the  Sea  by  Oil  designed  to  strengthen 
controls  over  vessel  oU  discharges  and  oil 
tanker  construction:  and  (4)  the  1972  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollu- 
tion by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other 
Matter,  which  regulates  the  disposal  at  sea 
of  toxic  land-generated  wastes.  We  hope  that 
this  work  wlli  be  advanced  further  through 
the  adoption  later  this  year  of  a  compre- 
hensive International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pollution  from  Ships,  which 
will  regulate  the  Intentional  or  accidental 
discharge  of  all  types  of  harmful  substances 
from  shljjs.  including  oil,  toxic  chemicals, 
sewage,  and  garbage. 

Outside  of  the  marine  pollution  area  a 
number  of  other  ImpKsrtant  legal  steps  have 
been  taken  to  protect  the  world  environment 
following  the  1972  Stockholm  Conference, 
Including:  (1)  the  1972  World  Heritage  Con- 
vention, which  provided  International  fund- 
ing and  machinery  to  assist  governments 
In  the  restoration  and  protection  of  areas 
of  cultural  and  natural  significance;  (2)  the 
1973  Convention  on  International  Trade  In 
Endangered  Species  of  WUd  Fauna  and  Flora, 
which  established  controls  on  trade  in  en- 
dangered species  and  their  products:  and  (3) 
a  series  of  bilateral  environmental  agree- 
ments. Including  the  agreement  with  Canada 
for  the  protection  of  the  Great  Lakes  from 
pollution  and  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  co- 
operation and  exchange  of  Infornaatlon  on 
environmental  cuestlons. 

We  have  been  able  to  conclude  these  agree- 
ments largely  because  we  and  other  states 
have  realized  that  our  comihon  Interests  are 
far  better  served  by  restricting  certain  of 
our  own  activities,  and  persuading  others 
to  do  likewise,  than  by  continuing  to  behave 
In  the  free  but  costly  manner  with  regard 
to  our  environment  that  we  had  been  pur- 
suing. States  Increasingly  realize  that  broad 
International  problems  can  be  solved  at  least 
In  part  by  broadly  based  legal  agreements. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  even 
though  the  operation  of  these  various  agree- 
ments may  not  solve  all  of  our  problems 
completely,  they  will  make  a  most  signif- 
icant contribution  to  their  reduction. 

HIJACKING    AND    AtHCRAFT    SABOTAGE 

In  the  field  of  hijacking  and  aircraft  sabo- 
tage the  United  States,  together  with  other 
countr.es.  has  spearheaded  strenuous  efforts 
within  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization which  over  the  past  10  years  have 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Tokyo  Con- 
vention on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other  Acts 
Committed  on  Board  Aircraft,  the  Hague 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlaw- 
ful Seizure  of  Aircraft  (Hijacking  Conven- 
tion), and  the  Montreal  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation  (Sabotage  Conven- 
tion). I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  diplo- 
matic conference  which  approved  the  third 
of  these  conventions,  and  I  can  testify  to 
the  fact  that  In  this  very  Important  field 
the  development  of  International  law  has 
been  a  major  instrument  for  the  realization 
of  our  own  national  policy  as  well  as  the 
shared  Interests  of  many  other  states.  The 
bilateral  agreement  has  a  role  to  play  here 
also,  as  Illustrated  by  the  recent  hijacking 
agreement  with  Cuba,  which  undoubtedly 
has  been  an  important  factor  In  the  recent 
total  absence  of  hijackings  to  that  country. 
At  the  present  time  strong  efforts  are  con- 
centrated on  the  hoped-for  conclusion  of 
an  Air  Security  Enforcement  Convention, 
which  together  with  related  instrumant  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  combined  diplomatic 
conference  and  Extraordinary  Assembly  of 
ICAO  to  be  held  this  summer  In  Rome.  In 
this  field  even  the  mere  existence  of  strong 
and  widely  publicized  International  law 
Ben.-es  to  help  eliminate  the  scourge  which 


for  so  long  has  threatened  the  safety  of  In- 
ternational civil  aviation. 

As  many  of  vou  are  aware,  for  several  years 
the  United  States  and  90  other  nations  have 
been  engaged  at  the  United  Nations  Seabed 
Committee  in  an  effort  to  achieve  Interna- 
tional agreement  on  a  comprehensive  new 
legal  regime  for  the  oceai:s.  This  Is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  ambitious  interna- 
tional law  making  projects  ever  undertaken. 
It  proposes  nothing  less  than  a  new  legal 
regime  for  the  70  percent  of  our  world  cov- 
ered by  oceans.  In  doing  so  it  addres.nes  ques- 
tions of  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea, 
International  straits,  scientific  research,  pol- 
lution, and  exploitation  of  the  living  and 
nonliving  resources  of  the  oceans.  Hopefully, 
these  efforts  will  produce  results  at  the  diplo- 
matic conference  which  is  scheduled  to  con- 
vene In  New  York  1,-ite  this  year.  While  this 
effort  Is  motivated  In  part  by  the  traditional 
needs  for  international  regulation,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  now.  as  compared  to  the 
Geneva  Conferences  of  1958  and  1960.  the  na- 
tloiis  Involved  regard  development  of  the  law 
of  the  sea  as  an  Important  way  of  Imple- 
menting their  national  policies  with  respect 
to  fundamental  economic  and  defense 
Interests. 

REDUCING   INTERNATIONAL   CONFLICT 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  new 
political  Importance  of  Iniernational  law  was 
presentetl  by  the  Moscow  summit  of  last  May, 
where  my  indefatigable  colleague,  the  Assist- 
ant  Legal    Adviser    for   Treaty   Affairs,    Mr. 
Charles  I.  Bevans,  presided  over  the  e.xecu- 
tlon  of  nine  documents  in  six  dav.s  Including 
agreements  on  strategic  arms  limitation,  pre- 
vention of  naval  Incident*,  scentfic  coopera- 
ton.  environmental  matters,  and  Joint  space 
ventures,  signed  by  President  Nixon.  General 
Secretary  |Leonld  I,]  Brezhnev.  Secretan,-  of 
State  Rogers,  and  other  senior  officials.  Those 
of  you  who  have  had  international  legal  ex- 
perience in  the  government  will  know  that 
the  bulk  of  such  work  is  created  by  relation- 
ships with  friendly  countries.  Countries  with 
whom  relatio:is  are  not  so  friendly,  and  with 
which  we  therefore  do  not  have  substantial 
dealings,    present    comparatively    few    legal 
problems.  Many  governments.  Including  ours, 
feel  Increasingly  that  the  development  of  a 
complex   array  of  legal   relationships  shoud 
be    conducive    to    a    general    atmcsphere    in 
which  military  conflict  is  less  likely.  As  this 
theory  Is  applied,  an  ever-Increasing  wealth 
of  International   legal  relationships  re.<iults 
The  result  Is  a  deeper  and  broader  network  of 
structured  communlctalons  mong  states,  an 
expanded  range  of  Institutional  bases  for  co- 
operation leading  to  greater  reliability  and 
predictability  of  state  action,  a  greaternuro- 
ber  of  formalized  standards  and  channels  for 
cooperation  among  states,  and  In  time,  hope- 
fully, a  greater  tendency  to  try  to  solve  prob- 
lem.q      through      International      cooperation 
rather  than  conflict. 

A  special  word  regarding  International 
conflict  Is  appropriate  at  this  point.  As  a 
profession  we  have  tended  to  believe  that 
International  lawyers  are  too  little  consulted 
In  connection  with  the  great  crises  of  war 
and  peace.  Naturally  this  Is  the  area  in  which 
the  most  difficulties  will  be  confronted.  Here, 
too.  however,  we  may  rightfully  take  heart 
from  recent  e.xperlence.  As  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  documents  and  correspond- 
ence printed  In  recent  issues  of  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  (66  A  J.I  L 
836-40  [1972 1:  67  A  J.I.L.  325-27  [1973)), 
the  Legal  Adviser  was  consulted  In  a  timely 
fashion  with  respect  to  the  mining  of  North 
Vietnamese  ports  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  8.  1972.  and  the  President's 
speech  on  that  occasion  clearly  bore  the  Im- 
print of  those  consultations.  The  various 
protocols  to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring  Peace  In  Viet-Nam  signed 
January  27,  1973,  as  well  as  the  succeeding 


Act  of  Paris,  were  negotiated  with  the  con- 
stant personal  assistance  of  my  principal 
deputy.  Mr.  George  H.  Aldrlch,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  be  very  much  Involved  In  decisions 
related  to  lingering  conflict  In  that  area.  In 
recent  years  personnel  of  my  office  have 
contributed  significantly  not  only  In  this 
area  but  In  contentious  matters  Involving 
Berlin,  the  Middle  East,  and  Indeed  e very- 
region  of  the  world.  The  broader  concern  of 
the  government  for  the  role  of  international 
law  In  armed  conflicts  Is  evidenced  by  our 
heavy  commitment  to  ongoing  efforts  to  re- 
vise the  humanitarian  international  laws  re- 
lated to  war.  Quite  clearly  the  role  of  the  In- 
ternational lawyer  as  action  adviser  to  his 
government  In  times  of  conflict  Is  growing 
along  with  his  role  In  building  the  structure 
of  laws  and  agreements  designed  to  reduce 
conflict. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  forces  which 
have  expanded  the  role  of  international  law 
tend  to  bring  change  to  the  profession  as 
well.  In  the  past,  the  traditional  Interna- 
tional lawyer  has  been  a  government  em- 
ployee functioning  primarily  as  a  professional 
specialist  or  technician  of  a  high  order.  Le- 
gal committees  of  International  organizations 
have  regarded  themselves  as  technical 
bodies  Into  which  politics  should  not  Intrude. 
As  International  laws  has  begun  to  play 
an  Increasingly  Important  role  as  an  In- 
strument of  national  policy,  however,  those 
responsible  for  Its  creation  and  application 
have  become  more  politically  astute.  While 
government  representatives  In  International 
legal  meetings  still  for  the  most  part  are 
highly  competent  Jurists,  they  Increasingly 
manifest  political  sensitivity  and  talents  as 
well.  This  Is  a  development  which  doubtless 
will  prove  troubling  to  some  who  have  grown 
to  professional  manhood  In  a  more  tradl- 
tlonallst  environment,  and  one  which  should 
give  us  all  pause  for  thought.  We  must  take 
care  that  the  process  of  making  International 
law  not  become  too  politicized,  that  we 
do  not  through  political  overexposure  Im- 
pair the  essential  character  of  our  chosen 
instrument. 

With  this  single  caveat  I  believe  we  may 
view  the  future  with  Justifiable  optimism. 
International  law  and  its  practitioners  now 
occupy  an  increasingly  significant  role  In  the 
formulation  and  application  of  national  pol- 
icy, and  each  day  brings  new  opportunities. 
Private  practice  lawyers,  too,  benefit  from 
this  expansion,  reducing  the  problem  of  our 
professional  underemployment.  Of  the  spe- 
ciSc  fields  previously  mentioned  at  least 
three — environmental  control,  law  of  the 
sea,  and  civil  aviation  security — impact  di- 
rectly on  commercial  Interests,  which  In- 
creasingly will  look  to  their  legal  counsel 
for  advice  on  International  law.  Just  as  the 
growth  of  domestic  law  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  American  Internal  political  develop- 
ment over  the  past  decades,  so  may  Inter- 
national law  development  be  a  dominant 
characteristic  of  our  foreign  policy  In  this 
and  future  decades. 


NASA  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL— 
SPACE  SHUTTLE 

Mr,  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  re- 
cently issued  GAO  report  on  the  Shuttle. 
In  devoting  nearly  a  year  to  the  review  of 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  Shuttle.  GAO 
has  reached  an  overall  conclusion  that 
uncertainties  in  future  space  payload 
planning  made  it  impossible  for  it  to  sub- 
stantiate NASA's  estimates  of  economies 
for  the  Space  Shuttle.  Therefore,  GAO 
recommended  that  the  decision  to  sup- 
port the  Shuttle  should  not  be  based 
purely  on  economic  grounds — that  is  to 
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say  Congress  should  consider  the  Shuttle 
on  the  merits  of  the  concept.  GAO  did 
recommend  that  Congress  consider  five 
basic  questions,  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss. 

First.  Does  space  rank  sufficiently  high 
among  national  priorities  to  continue  a 
substantial  program  into  the  indefinite 
future? 

Space  flight  activities  will  continue  and 
increase  in  the  coming  years  as  space  is 
utilized  to  improve  technologies  that  af- 
fect our  daily  lives.  In  a  previous  state- 
ment before  this  body,  I  commented  on 
the  areas  where  space  science  has  pi'O- 
ductive  application  here  on  Earth.  Let  me 
summarize  some  of  those  areas:  First. 
Improved  weather  forecasting  and  obser- 
vation could  save  an  estimated  $2.5  bil- 
lion annually.  Second.  Space-borne  sen- 
sors could  be  used  in  forestry  and  water- 
shed management  and  can  reduce  the 
estimated  yearly  loss  of  $83  million  from 
diseased  and  pest-infested  timber.  Third. 
Monitoring  global  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  another  possibility.  Farmers  will 
use  space  photography  to  optimize  plant- 
ing, spraying,  and  harvesting  operations. 
Fourth.  Repeated  visual,  infrared  and 
microwave  observations  can  be  made  of 
snowpacks,  glaciers,  and  ice  accumula- 
tions to  assist  in  water  resource  manage- 
ment, of  vital  importance  to  California. 
Fifth.  Space  photos  also  can  be  used  ac- 
curately to  map  the  Earth's  geologic  and 
mineral  resources.  Sixth.  Space  photos 
also  help  pinpoint  energy  source  and  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  geothermal 
and  solar  energy.  Seventh.  Again,  con- 
tinuous photographs  from  space  will  help 
urban  and.  regional  planners  develop 
comprehensive  plans  for  land-use  man- 
agement. Eighth.  And  finally,  space  sen- 
sors can  detect  air  and  water  pollution, 
tract  movements  of  polluted  bodies  of 
air  and  water  and  aid  in  detecting  the 
source.  It  is  clear  that  expansion  of  space 
activities,  through  development  of  the 
Shuttle,  will  enormously  benefit  all  man- 
kind. 

We  have  been  reorienting  our  national 
priorities  over  the  last  decade  and,  as 
part  of  that  process,  the  space  budget  has 
declined,  and  is  now  half  of  the  1966  al- 
location. The  fiscal  year  1974  space  budg- 
et accounts  for  a  slight  1.2  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  budget.  Our  past  space  suc- 
cesses and  our  current  space  programs 
more  than  justify  NASA's  present  place 
in  any  objective  ranking  of  our  national 
priorities. 

Second.  Does  the  new  technolog>'  that 
might  result  from  the  Space  Shuttle  just- 
ify its  selection  over  other  space  trans- 
portation systems? 

Ah-eady.  the  space  program  has  pro- 
duced some  40.000  products  that  have 
down-to-earth  utility  and  application 
making  the  program  one  of  the  wisest 
investments  for  this  Nation.  I  firmlv  be- 
lieve that  the  Shuttle  will  continue  that 
contribution.  Some  of  the  more  visible 
applications  from  the  Gemini /Apollo 
program  are  energy-absorbing  bumpers, 
fireproof  clothing,  and  improved  pack- 
aging of  food.  Future  applications  are 
boundless  when  one  considers  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  of  putting  scientists 
in  space  with  their  experiments,  an  ad- 
vantage the  Shuttle  will  provide. 


Third.  Does  the  Space  Shuttle  offer 
unique  capabilities  and  tiie  kind  of 
flexibility  which  the  U.S.  space  program 
should  have? 

The  Shuttle's  capabilities  to  retrieve 
unmanned  satellites  for  refurbishment 
and  reuse  and  routinely  to  send  men 
into  space  for  scientific  research  are 
unique.  I  firmly  believe  that  our  space 
program  should  be  directed  toward  this 
end,  not  only  because  of  the  benefits 
previously  discussed,  but  also  because 
of  man's  need  to  explore  the  boundless 
possibilities  of  space  utilization. 

Fourth.  Is  the  Nation's  prestige  en- 
hanced by  a  Shuttle  program? 

The  space  program  has  been  a  decided 
factor  in  our  maintaining  world  leader- 
ship. The  Apollo  program  was  clear 
proof  that  we  could  set  a  difficult  goal 
for  ourselves  and  accomplish  that  goal 
in  a  relative  short  period  of  time.  It  has 
proved  conclusively  that  our  technology 
is  superior  and  that  we  can  share  the 
benefits  derived  from  it  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Fifth.  Is  it  in  the  national  interest 
to  continue  extensive  manned  space 
flight  when  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  all  our  space  objectives  may  be 
done  by  an  automated  satellite? 

The  Shuttle  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
manned  space  program.  We  should  rec- 
ognize that  it  provided  impo'-tant  un- 
manned capabilities  as  well.  Even  with 
NASA's  admirable  performance  recoid. 
they  are  not  infallible.  We  need  a 
launch  system  which  will  prevent  fur- 
ther launch  damage  such  as  we  saw 
with  Skylab.  We  need  only  look  to  the 
exciting  performance  of  the  Skylab  as- 
tronauts to  realize  the  importance  of 
putting  man  in  space  to  salvage  bold 
space  missions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Space  Shuttle  is 
an  important  program.  It  is  important 
to  Califoi-nia  and  to  the  Nation.  An  es- 
timated $1.4  billion  contract  awarded 
Rockwell  International.  By  mid- 1974 
the  projected  direct  employment  figures 
for  California  should  approach  18.000 
for  aei-ospace  workers  and  25.000  for 
persons  in  related  fields. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  adjusting  to 
a  peacetime  economy.  The  Shuttle  can 
provide  the  essential  catal.vst  of  jobs,  of 
increased  production,  of  improved  tech- 
nology, and  the  resulting  benefits  that 
are  necessarj'  for  this  economic  transi- 
tion. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Congress  sup- 
port the  Space  Shuttle  at  the  requested 
funding  level  of  S475  million. 


EULOGY  TO  THE  LATE  CONGRESS- 
MAN NICK  BEGICH 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  toward 
the  close  of  the  92d  Congress  on  October 
16.  1972.  a  twin-engine  plane  carrj'ing 
Representative  Hale  Boggs  and  Repre- 
sentative Nick  Begich  of  Alaska  was  lost 
in  flight  somewhere  between  Anchorage 
and  Juneau,  Alaska.  Following  the  long- 
est and  most  extensive  search  in  the  his- 
tory of  America,  on  October  24,  1972,  ef- 
forts to  find  these  good  friends  ceased. 

Nick  Begich's  loss  was  a  tragedy  for 
all  America.  His  efforts  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  period  he  was  here 


were  trem.endous ;  his  diligence,  perse- 
verance, and  abundant  energy  made  his 
mark  on  our  legislative  process.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House,  Nick  participated 
in  one  of  its  landmark  decisions,  the 
Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  bill.  His  at- 
tendence  at  over  97  percent  of  the  roll- 
call  votes,  participation  in  most  of  the 
subcommittee  and  committee  hearings, 
and  his  earnest  sohcitalion  for  support  of 
legislation  which  affected  our  State 
gained  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Starting  as  an  educator  in  the  schools 
of  Alaska,  Nick,  shortly  after  statehood, 
pursued  a  career  in  politics.  Elected  to 
the  State  legislature,  Nick's  interest  In 
his  earlier  career  later  became  reflected 
in  legislation  which  he  advocated.  His 
influence  was  felt  and  much  of  the 
credit  for  strong  financial  State  support 
of  education  in  Alaska  must  be  given  to 
him.  After  serving  two  4-year  terms  at 
the  State  level,  the  latter  portion  as 
Democratic  whip  in  the  State  senate, 
Nick  once  again  set  his  sights  on  higher 
goals. 

In  1970  the  people  of  Alaska  elected 
him  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Energetically  he  set  about  his  task.  As 
the  lone  Congressman  from  our  State,  it 
was  his  responsibility  to  make  known 
Alaska's  needs  to  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

The  fact  that  we  belonged  to  different 
parties  mattered  little.  Both  Nick  and  I 
knew  our  first  loyalty  was  to  Alaska.  He 
was  a  politician  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word — able  to  put  aside  partisan  con- 
cerns for  the  sake  of  larger  goals.  When 
I  worked  with  Nick,  those  goals  were 
Alaskan  interests.  I  was  proud  to  call 
him  my  friend  and  I  shall  miss  liim. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
work  with  Congressman  Begich  knew 
him  best  as  he  was  with  his  shirt  sleeves 
rolled  up— a  hard-driving,  hard-talking 
legislator  willing  to  work  with  others  in 
Congress  to  strike  the  best  possible  bar- 
gain for  Alaskans.  Nick  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  God,  our  State,  and  our  people. 
I  have  always  thought  it  was  this  faith 
that  served  as  the  wellspring  from  which 
Ills  tireless  effort  was  derived. 

Nick's  family  was  always  first  in  his 
heart.  He  reflected  his  pride  in  them  and 
their  pride  in  him.  These  human  quali- 
ties aiT  what  we  may  best  remember  liim 
for.  These  same  qualities  that  made 
him  a  good  Congressman  made  him  an 
individual  that  compelled  respect  and 
yielded  personal  friendships. 

The  esteem  with  which  Nick  Eepich 
was  held  by  his  fellow  Alaskans  was 
evidenced  by  the  overwhelming  vote  he 
received  in  his  November  1972  reelection 
bid.  even  though  at  that  time,  many 
feared  that  his  plane  would  never  be 
foimd. 

Nich  Begich  made  his  mark  helping 
Alaska  be  the  kind  of  place  Alaskans 
want  it  to  be.  Nick's  legacy  will  always 
be  part  of  Alaska. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  comment  the  sacri- 
fice and  vigilance  of  all  those  persons 
who  imhesitatingly  cooperated  in  the 
performance  of  a  valiant  but  unproduc- 
tive search  of  all  possible  leads  over  a 
vast  geographic  and  frequently  naviga- 
tionally  hazardous  area. 
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TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  statement  shortly  before  the 
visit  of  Leonid  Brezlinev  to  the  United 
States.  I  commented  that  increased 
trade  with  Russia  was  not  necessarily 
good  in  itself.  It  would  only  prove  bene- 
ficial if  it  were  fair  trade,  with  each 
side  benefiting  from  the  agreements, 
and  with  neither  side  emerging  on  the 
short  end  of  the  economic  stick. 

On  Tuesday.  June  19.  the  Advertiser 
of  Huntington.  W.  Va..  made  similar 
comments  in  an  editorial  aptly  titled 
"Increased  Trade  With  Russia  Pilled 
With  Many  Pitfalls." 

In  the  piece,  editorial  page  editor 
David  A.  Peyton  notes  that — 

If  trade  with  Russia  brings  more  economic 
chaos  In  the  U.S.  then  this  country  will  be- 
come the  laughing  stock  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Peyton  points  to  last  year's  wheat 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  he 
correctly  points  out  "was  not  a  bargain 
for  America."  Because  the  Russians 
were  permitted  to  purchase  American 
wheat  at  a  subsidized  price,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  wound  up  paying  $300 
million  "for  the  bread  on  the  Russian 
table." 

The  deal  also  disrupted  shipping  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Peyton  states  that  the  wheat  deal  has 
been  blamed  for  apple  growers  in  the 
eastern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia  los- 
ing some  of  their  crop  becaiise  of  a  lack 
of  shipping. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  passed  the 
stage  where  a  summit  meeting  is  suc- 
cessfxil  simply  because  it  is  held,  and  the 
economic  conditions  here  at  home  should 
be  our  first  concern  in  any  trade  agree- 
ment we  are  trying  to  reach. 

The  editorial  makes  valid  points  that 
our  trade  negotiators  should  keep  in 
mind  in  future  talks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Increased  Trade  With  Russia  Pilled  With 
Many  Ptitalls 

Leonid  Brezhnev  of  Russia  Is  meeting  this 
weelc  with  President  Nixon  In  Washington  to 
continue  trade  talks  which  began  last  year 
when  the  President  made  his  historic  visit  to 
the  USSR. 

Brezhnev  orchestrated  his  arrival,  asking 
no  newsmen  and  no  cameras  be  allowed  by 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  The  administra- 
tion bowed  to  his  wishes,  a  symbol  to  many 
that  the  Russian  was  coming  to  the  United 
States  with  considerably  more  power  than 
any  Russian  leader  has  ever  held  In  the  U.S. 

Many  say  Richard  Nixon  needs  some  sort 
of  super,  foreign  afTalrs  grandstand  play  to 
overshadow  the  dirt  of  the  Watergate  hear- 
ings. Coupled  with  this  Is  the  need  In  the 
United  States  for  more  energy — energy  that 
can  be  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  its 
vast  untapped  fields  of  natural  gas  and  oil. 

While  the  Russian  wheat  deal  last  year 
opened  the  trade  gates  between  the  two 
giants  wider  than  they  have  been  In  decades, 
the  deal  wasn't  a  bargain  for  America.  The 
Russians  bought  wheat  at  about  (1.60  per 
bushel — a  subsidized  price — and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  ended  up  paying  more  than 
$300  million  for  the  bread  on  the  Russian 
table. 


Our  shipping  systems  have  been  disrupted 
as  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  are  shipped 
from  the  Midwest.  Much  of  the  wheat  is 
shipped  along  the  Chessie  System  route 
through  Huntington.  Last  fall,  apple  grow- 
ers In  the  Eastern  Panhandle  of  West  Vir- 
ginia complained  some  of  the  apple  crop  was 
lost  because  of  a  lack  of  shipping.  It  was 
blamed  on  the  Russian  wheat  deal. 

Beef  prices  went  up  and  it  was  due  in  part 
to  the  wheat  deal.  Bread  and  cereals  are 
higher,  thanks  to  the  deal.  And  while  it's 
nice  to  know  were  trading  with  Russia.  It's 
discomforting  to  know  the  move  has  helped 
to  disrupt  the  economy. 

And  now  it  appears  Richard  Nixon  is  ready 
to  look  to  Russia  for  energy  supplies.  The 
U.S.  Is  ready  to  Invest  about  S6  billion  in  a 
natural  gas  liqui.ncation  program  which 
would  prepare  Russian  gas  for  shipment  to 
the  U.S.  This  gas  would  cost  twice  as  much 
as  the  natural  gas  currently  coming  from 
Texas  and  Louisiana. 

And  while  the  price  of  energy  goes  up.  the 
solution  to  our  energy  crisis  lies  under  our 
feet.  Coal — enough  to  last  2.500  years — is 
available  if  the  U.S.  wovild  inve.st  money  in 
research  to  find  better  ways  of  mining  and 
using  it. 

While  the  current  administration  Is  willing 
to  Invest  $6  billion  to  liquify  Russian  gas,  it 
plans  to  spehd  only  $120  on  coal  research 
next  >ear. 

If  trade  with  Russia  brings  more  economic 
chaos  In  the  U.S..  then  this  country  will  be- 
come the  laughing  stcck  of  the  world.  And 
whUe  Increased  trade  Is  important  to  bring- 
ing about  worldwide  peace,  it  is  important 
that  the  trade  be  fair  to  both  the  Russians 
and  the  American  taxpayers. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  ADDI- 
TIONAL EARNINGS  BY  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently cosponsored  legislation  which  was 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower  >  on  June  12,  1973,  S. 
1982.  This  legislation  would  allow  social 
security  recipients  to  earn  up  to  $3000 
per  year  and  still  receive  full  benefit  pay- 
ments. The  bill  would  also  lower  from  72 
to  70  the  age  at  which  citizens  can  re- 
ceive full  payments  regardless  of  their 
annual  earnings. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
New  Mexicans  explaining  that  they  find 
it  impossible  to  make  a  living  on  the  wage 
earning  limit  that  has  been  given  social 
security  recipients — even  with  benefit 
checks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  one  such  letter  received  from 
Mrs.  Blanche  D.  LaChance  which  ex- 
plains her  problem  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Mat  26,  1973. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  I  am  a  widow 
with  a  small  child  in  grade  school  also  a 
social  security  recipient.  As  I  am  one  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  without  a  college  edu- 
cation, I  find  It  impossible  to  make  a  living 
on  the  wage  earning  limit  that  has  been 
given  social  security  recipients  even  with  the 
help  of  social  security.  When  $2100  was  set  as 
a  maximum  wage  limit,  I  don't  believe  you 
people  considered  the  cost  of  holding  a  Job 
for  a  woman,  baby  sitter,  car  expenses,  school 
lunches  Just  to  mention  a  few. 

I  think  Congress  Is  creating  poverty  Instead 
of  helping  It.  It  seems  to  me.  It  would  help 
much  more  If  you  would  raise  wage  earning 


limits  Instead  of  social  security  payments 
periodically — especially  for  those  of  us  that 
are  able  and  willing  to  work.  Most  of  us  la 
my  education  bracket  don't  earn  over  $3000.- 

00  gross  pay  per  year.  If  we  were  allowed  to 
make  $3000.00  per  year,  we  would  be  paying 
more  Into  the  social  security  fund  to  aid 
those  that  cannot  work  and  those  that  won't 
work  as  well  as  helping  ourselves  and  our 
children  too. 

I  feel  my  child  should  have  the  same  op- 
portunities for  an  education  as  those  with  a 
father.  With  prices  as  they  are  and  the  very 
low  wage  earning  we  now  have,  she  wont 
get  beyond  grade  school.  My  babysitter  makes 
more  money  than  I  do. 

I'm  sure  If  you  tried  you  could  have  the 
wage  earning  limit  raised  considerably  and 
stlil  allow  us  to  retain  social  security  as  a 
supplement  check.  I'm  sure  a  lot  of  other 
widows  feel  as  I  do  so  please  consider  this 
very  seriously  and  raise  the  wage  earning 
limit. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Blanche  D.  LaChance. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  when 

1  came  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  as 
a  freshman  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
I  actively  sought  assignment  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  was 
delighted  when  my  request  was  so 
honored.  I  felt  that  this  committee  was 
one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  Senate  in 
that  it  could  center  national  attention  on 
specific  issues  which  most  affect  the 
senior  citizen.  As  a  consequence,  appro- 
priate legislation  could  be  drafted  and 
supported  by  individual  Senators  to  meet 
the  specific  issues  investigated  by  the 
committee. 

During  my  tenure  on  this  committee, 
we  have  conducted  public  hearings  on 
numerous  matters  which  directly  affect 
the  aged.  For  example,  durihg  January 
testimony  was  heard  regarding  meaning- 
ful social  security  reforms.  Responsible 
social  security  amendments  have  been 
initiated,  I  believe,  as  a  result  of  the  need 
explained  at  these  hearings.  One  amend- 
ment, just  recently  passed  by  the  Senate, 
would  extend  a  5.6  percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits.  Another  meas- 
ure which  refiects  the  opinions  of  those 
who  testified  before  the  committee  was 
the  bill  I  just  cosponsored  to  raise  the 
outside  earnings  limitation. 

Later  in  February  fire  safety  regula- 
tions in  highrise  buildings  for  the  elderly 
was  discussed.  This  hearing  was  the  di- 
rect result  of  a  disastrous  fire  in  an  At- 
lanta home  for  senior  citizens.  As  a  re- 
sult of  those  hearings  legislation  is  being 
studied  which  would  assure  the  best 
sniety  regulations  in  such  homes  in  the 
future.  Other  hearings  conducted  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  months  will 
likewise  result,  I  am  sure,  in  substantive 
legislative  proposals  to  insure  adequate 
protection  to  the  elderly. 

A  bill  which  I  strongly  supported  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress was  S.  50,  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments. 
The  measure  was  eventually  signed  into 
law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  new  law, 
it  is  now  possible  for  our  senior  citizens 
to  participate  in  manpower  training 
programs  through  their  middle  and  older 
years.  I  do  not  believe  that  when  we 
reach  50  to  55  years  of  age,  we  are  "pas- 
ture" material.  This  biU  exhibited  faith 
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in  that  largely  xmtapped  resource  in 
this  country — the  older  American.  Fur- 
thermore, useful  part-time  employment 
opportunities  will  now  be  instigated  in 
community  service  programs  and  addi- 
tional moneys  have  been  earmarked  for 
research  into  improving  all  services  to 
the  aged.  Frankly,  I  was  very  pleased 
with  the  progress  made  in  the  area  of 
the  aged  with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  continue 
for  a  moment  reviewing  other  legislation 
wliich  I  believe  will  benefit  our  aged. 
During  the  past  few  months  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  improve  pension 
plans  offered  by  private  companies — a 
bill  which  I  feel  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
reforming  pension  programs  which  all 
too  often  have  been  inadequate  and  in- 
equitable to  the  workers  they  purport  to 
help.  Other  measures  I  strongly  support 
would  establish  a  more  equitable  formula 
by  which  veterans'  disability  and  pen- 
sions are  determined  and  which  would 
provide  several  additional  improvements 
in  the  social  security  program. 

On  February  11,  1973,  I  conducted 
hearings  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  qualified  people 
who  work  with  the  aged  in  our  State, 
including  officials  from  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, New  Mexico  Health  and 
Social  Services,  New  Mexico  Commission 
on  Aging,  Metropolitan  Council  on  Aging, 
and  Coordinated  Action  for  Senior 
Adults.  From  this  public  forum  I  was 
able  to  get  a  very  close  view  of  the  prob- 
lems now  facing  these  officials  as  they 
try  to  do  their  job,  as  well  as  the  almost 
insurmountable  moimtain  of  problems 
our  elderly  face  daily.  These  officials 
pointed  out  time  and  again  the  need 
for  legislative  action  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate retirement  income  and  improved 
medical  services.  Besides,  it  became  ob- 
vious that  when  we  become  older  in  this 
country,  we  are  considered  almost  as 
second  class  citizens  and  are  passed  over 
when  seeking  employment  or  growth 
opportunities.  I  hope  S.  50,  which  has 
gone  a  long  way  to  meet  some  of  these 
problems,  will  be  augmented  soon  with 
the  passage  of  the  other  bills  I  have 
cosponsored. 

Census  figures  show  that  In  1970  this 
country  had  20  million  individuals  65 
years  of  age  or  above.  This  represents  1 
out  of  every  10  Americans.  The  num- 
ber has  been  steadily  increasing  as  medi- 
cal triumphs  result  in  longer  lives.  I 
feel  we  owe  it  to  these  individuals — 
and  to  ourselves  as  we  will  surely  come 
to  face  these  same  problems — to  insure 
their  active  participation  in  oiu:  society. 

Eric  Hotter,  a  noted  modem-day 
philosopher,  recently  stated,  "a  chief 
stain  on  the  quality  of  life  in  America 
has  been  the  sorry  lot  of  the  old.  All 
cannot  be  well  with  a  society  in  which 
lives  do  not  end  well." 

I  intend  to  devote  my  energy  to  im- 
proving this  situation.  Much  has  been 
done — but  there  is  so  much  more  to  do. 


MONTANA  NEWSMAN  TAKES 
BICENTENNIAL  POST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  sad  occasion  when  a  talented 


newsman  retires  from  his  profession. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Harold  G.  'Hal" 
Stearns  who  has  published  the  weekly 
Harlowton  Times  for  a  good  many  years, 
it  is  another  milestone  in  an  already 
spectacular  career.  Hal  Steams  has  de- 
cided to  give  up  his  weekly  newspaper 
but,  at  the  same  time,  is  moving  to  the 
State  capital  of  Montana,  Helena,  where 
he  will  be  executive  director  of  the  Mon- 
tana American  Revolutionar>-  Bicenten- 
nial Commission.  Montana  is  most  for- 
tunate to  obtain  his  services. 

Hal  is  not  only  a  fine  journalist  but 
an  excellent  historian  who  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  studying  and  record- 
ing the  history  of  the  West.  He  is  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  and  now  serves  on  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Humanities,  a  new  organiza- 
tion within  the  State.  Hal  and  Jeanne 
Stearns  have  been  good  friends  for  many 
years  and.  while  I  will  miss  his  editorials 
on  matters  of  current  interest,  I  do  know 
that  he  will  contribute  a  great  deal  in 
his  new  post. 

I  wish  Hal  and  Jeanne  Steams  well 
and  I  know  that  Montana's  participa- 
tion in  the  bicentennial  will  be  outstand- 
ing because  of  his  leadership.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
news  story  appearing  in  the  Billings  Ga- 
zette of  June  15,  1973,  and  an  editorial 
in  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  of  June  20 
1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Billings  Gazette,  June  15,  1973] 
Veteran  Newsman  Takes  Bicentennial  Post 
(By  Dennis  E.  Curran) 

Hahlowton. — Harold  G.  "Hal"  Stearns  Is 
giving  up  one  love  for  another. 

At  age  60,  the  newly  named  director  of 
Montana's  Bicentennial  Commission  Is  seUlng 
his  beloved  weekly  Harlowton  Times  and  go- 
ing out  of  the  newspaper  business. 

"I  never  thought  I'd  do  this,"  the  white- 
haired  editor  mused  recently  as  he  sat  in  his 
ofllce  with  his  wife,  Jeanne.  "There's  a  world 
of  satisfaction  here.  I  don't  think  I'd  have 
traded  this  for  a  Job  that  made  money." 

But  Steams  also  has  a  strong  love  for  Mon- 
tana's history,  and  he's  looking  forward  to 
the  bicentennial  spot  with  an  eagerness  as 
strong  as  his  regrets  at  seUIng  the  paper. 
"This  Is  something  I  really  want  to  do,"  he 
said  of  the  bicentennial  Job. 

The  two  sides  of  Hal  Steams  are  readily 
apparent  In  the  cluttered  office  he's  occupied 
for  more  than  three  decades. 

Like  many  newspaper  offices.  It's  a  maze 
of  papers,  notes,  letters  and  back  Issues 
amidst  a  backdrop  of  presses  and  linotype 
machines. 

What  makes  It  unique  are  the  walls.  Almost 
every  square  foot  Is  covered  by  pictures — 
faces  of  Montana  politicians,  past  and  pres- 
ent, sharing  space  with  western  art  and  re- 
minders of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Stearns,  a  two-term  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana Historical  Society,  has  written  exten- 
sively about  Chief  Joseph  and  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Including  a  book  "On  the  Trail  with 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  Montana,"  and  has  even 
conducted  guided  tours  along  the  explorers' 
route.  He's  also  an  avid  sports  fan,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Montana 
Alumni  Association  and  UM  Foundation  and 
onetime  unsuccessful  legislative  candidate. 
Years  after  his  defeat,  he  concluded  he'd 
rather  "pick  on  politicians  than  be  one." 

Starting  July  1,  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley  na- 
tive will  have  plenty  of  chance  to  pureue  his 


Interest  In  history.  OfficlaUy,  his  title  Is  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Montana  American 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial  Commission,  and 
his  work  win  be  similar  to  that  of  the  1964 
Montana  Centennial  Commission. 

"My  Job  Is  going  to  t)e  getting  out  and 
waving  the  flag  and  saying  the  200-year 
birthday  of  our  country  Is  worth  commemo- 
rating," he  said. 

But  he  doesn't  plan  to  emphasize  only 
history. 

"You  can't  dwell  on  the  past  all  the  time — 
you've  got  to  think  of  the  future,  too."  He 
added  he  hopes  Montana  communities  will 
mark  the  1976  anniversary  by  doing  "some- 
thing more  lasting  than  "a  Fourth  of  July 
parade."  One  suggestion:  building  memorial 
parks. 

He  expects  the  Job  will  keep  him  busy, 
especially  because  Montana  has  less  money 
than  some  other  states  and  Is  "a  little  be- 
hind" In  planning  Its  commemoration. 

But  being  busy  won't  blunt  completely 
the  Impact  of  giving  up  the  Times  (circu- 
lation 2,000)  and  weekly  Eastern  Montana 
Clarion  (circulation  750).  the  Ryegate  news- 
paper he  edits  and  prints  in  his  Harlowton 
shop. 

A  UM  Journalism  graduate,  Stearns  got  his 
start  at  the  Havre  Dally  News  and  bought 
the  Times  In  1940.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  left 
for  the  Navy,  and  his  wife,  a  former  teacher, 
took  over  the  editors  chair. 

She  relinquished  it  when  Lt.  Cmdr.  Stearns 
retur""d  from  the  war.  but  she's  been  active 
In  ri  xAlng  the  paper  ever  since,  and  Stearns 
says  he  couldn't  get  by  without  her. 

Mrs.  Stearns  confides  she  may  t>e  sorrier 
to  quit  than  her  husband.  In  "addition  to 
raising  seven  children,  she  sells  advertising, 
handles  many  of  the  business  chores  and 
help  write  stories. 

During  their  years  In  Harlowton.  the 
Stearns  have  been  a  voice  In  the  commu- 
nity and  often  found  themselves  embroiled 
In  local  controversies.  That,  along  with  the 
wTltlng,  Is  what  Stearns  says  he  will  miss 
most. 

"You  never  get  a  monument  or  tablet, 
but  you  see  progress  made,  and  you  get  a  big 
charge  that  maybe  you  had  a  little  some- 
thing to  do  with  It,"  he  said. 

However.  Stearns  will  be  less  reluctant  to 
give  up  the  business  end  of  newspaperlng. 
which  he  complains  "drives  you  up  a  tree" 
and  limits  time  for  more  desirable  pursuits 
like  writing  columns.  "You  Just  get  snow- 
balled with  It,"  he  said. 

It's  part  of  weekly  newspaperlng,  however, 
and  It's  one  reason  Stearns"  successor  will 
be  longtime  Harlowton  Times  Shop  Supt, 
Gerald  Miller  instead  of  one  of  the  easterners 
Interested  in  the  paper. 

"About  a  year  ago  I  toyed  with  the  idea 
of  selling  the  paper,  and  It's  surprising  how 
many  people  were  Interested,"  he  recalled. 
"All  of  them  were  good  Journalists,  but  here 
you've  got  to  be  the  damnedest  kind  of  Jack 
of  all  trades.  Boy,  I  learned  the  hard  way." 

"I  looked  at  all  these  people  and  I  Just 
felt  that  somebody  who's  aware  of  the  scene 
should  carry  on,"  the  editor  added. 

The  sale  of  the  papers  isn't  likely  to  still 
Stearns"  typewriter,  however.  He  talks  wist- 
fully of  writing  about  the  changing  times 
and  changing  politics  of  Montana  and  Jokes 
of  writing  a  community  expose — "where  I'm 
going  to  tell  all  and  move  to  Madagascar 
and  leave   no  forwarding   address." 

He  Isn't  serious  about  that  project,  of 
course,  but  he  probably  could  do  It.  We've 
learned  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  things  we  shouldn't 
know,"  he  grinned. 

For  now,  however,  hlstorlan-edlior  Hal 
Stearns  faces  the  more  Immediate  task  of 
cleaning  out  his  office. 

"You  know,"  he  said  as  he  sifted  through 
the  papers,  pictures  and  momentoes  In  bla 
office,  "by  the  time  I  get  through  here,  this 
office  will  look  pretty  naked." 
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Stearns  Is  leaving  one  love  for  another,  and 
it  doesn't  come  easilv. 


[Prom  the   Great   Palls  Tribune,  June 

20,  19731 

Bicentennial  Director 

Harold  O.  "Hal"  Stearns,  recently  named 
executive  director  of  the  Montana  American 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial  Commission,  will 
do  an  outstanding  Job  trying  to  make  the 
bicentennial  program  a  success 

Stearns,  who  sold  his  weekly  newspaners 
at  Harlowton  and  Ryegate  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  Blclentennlal  Commission  oosltlon. 
is  a  natural  for  the  Job.  He  has  had  a  life- 
time Interest  In  history,  particularly  of  Mon- 
tana history,  has  beeen  a  two-term  presi- 
dent of  the  Montana  Historical  Society. 

Stearns  approaches  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission with  a  refreshing  outlook.  He  doesn't 
want  the  Bicentennial  program  to  concen- 
trate on  the  past  so  much  It  loses  touch 
with  the  present  or  the  future.  He  hopes 
Montana  communities  will  mark  the  1976 
anniversary  by  doing  something  more  last- 
ing than  Fourth  of  July  parades.  He  thinks 
memorial  parks  could  be  built  as  a  lasting 
mark  of  respect  for  the  nation's  birthday 
anniversary. 

While  Stearns  will  be  a  dedicated  and 
hard-working  executive  director  for  the  com- 
mission, the  bicentennial  program  In  Mon- 
tana won't  have  a  chance  to  be  successful 
unless  he  gets  all-out  cooperation  from  all 
Montanans.  The  program  and  Stearns  de- 
serve that  cotoperatlon. 


HOWARD  PHILLIPS  POSSESSES 
RARE  AWARENESS  OF  PROPER 
ROLE   OP   GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  an  un- 
abashed economic  conservative,  I  have 
always  been  deeply  skeptical  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  solve 
the  private  problems  which  citizens  can 
and  should  solve  for  themselves. 

There  seem  to  be  few  Individuals  in 
Washington  who  imderstand  that  Gov- 
ernment is  a  blunt  instrument.  A  wise 
man  has  written  that  government  can 
do  only  two  things — it  can  wage  war 
and  inflate  the  economy.  Beyond  that,  it 
is  biting  off  more  than  it  can  chew. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  know  you  will  un- 
derstand my  appreciation  for  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  the  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, who  left  that  post  this  week. 

Mr.  Phillips  understands  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  not  be  a  cure-all 
for  every  ailment,  real  or  imagined,  that 
people  have.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Phillips 
understands  that  socialism,  by  whatever 
fancy  name  it  may  be  given,  is  the  dis- 
ease for  which  it  pretends  to  be  the  cure. 
This  is  a  fact  of  life  often  Ignored  by 
many  of  our  elected  leaders. 

Howard  Phillips  is  truly  a  remarkable 
young  man,  with  a  maturity  of  action 
and  though  far  beyond  his  years.  He 
understands  that  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant task  in  the  United  States  today 
is  to  Instill  an  awareness  of  the  proper 
function  of  Government  Into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  American  people  and 
Its  elected  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  statement  Issued 
on  June  26,  Mr.  Phillips  demonstrates 
why  he,  In  no  small  way,  represents  the 
kind  of  thinking  sorely  needed  in  our 


Nation's   Capitol.   Mr.   Phillips   said   in 
part: 

Believing  that  social  progress  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  condition  of  Individual  liberty 
and  opportunity,  it  has  been  our  constant 
objective  to  advance  policies  which  enhance 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
which  strengthen  the  power  of  the  individual 
to  direct  the  course  of  his  own  life — not  by 
empowering  others  to  speak  in  his  name,  or 
to  act  In  his  behalf — but  by  directly  extend- 
ing the  opportunity  for  choice  to  the  Indi- 
viduals concerned. 

It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  President,  that 
all  Americans  who  believe  in  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Republic  was 
founded  owe  a  sincere  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Howard  Philllips.  He  has  served 
with  dedication  and  distinction. 


GOVERNMENT'S  ROLE  IN  WELFARE 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  rccnily. 
the  Honorable  Milton  J.  Sh.iop.  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  .speaking  to  the  City 
Club  of  Cleveland,  reaffirmed  the  plii- 
losophy  which  sees  government  actively 
providing  many  kinds  of  assistance  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  pro\ide  for 
themselves. 

In  that  regard,  the  Governor  pointed 
out  that  Senator  Mondale  professed  the 
same  views  in  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine.  The  speech  by  Gov- 
ernor Shapp  and  the  New  Yorker  article 
both  provide  us  with  insights  into  the 
efficient  and  effective  means  of  providing 
Government  services  which  get  the  maxi- 
mum for  eveiT  dollar  spent,  but  which 
also  keeps  the  Government  as  an  active, 
intelligent  partner  in  our  search  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Governor  Shapp's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  at  the 
CiTT  Club,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  25,  1973 
Last  week,  two  interesting  statements  were 
made  by  two  leading  Democrats  ou  the  na- 
tional scene  concerning  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  helping  people. 

If  you  will  pardon  the  reference,  one  of 
those  statements  was  made  by  me  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Nations  third  lalgest  State. 

The  other  was  made  by  Senator  Walter 
Mondale  of  Minnesota,  considered  by  some 
to  be  a  leading  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
In  1976. 

On  the  same  day  that  Senator  Mondale's 
Interview  was  appearing  in  the  New  Yorker 
Magazine,  I  was  speaking  to  the  Second  An- 
nual Human  Services  Forum  of  Pennsvlvanla 
In  Pittsburgh. 

Both  statements  are  strikingly  similar  in 
tone  and  content,  despite  the  fact  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  I  knew  what  the  other  one  was 
saying  at  the  same  time. 

The  reason  they  are  Interesting  is  that 
both  statements  challenge  the  current  con- 
ventional political  strategy-  that  government 
should  begin  to  dismantle  many  of  the  so- 
cial programs  which  have  come  Into  existence 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  Nation's 
history. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Why  should 
a  Governor  who  may  stand  for  re-election 
next  year,  and  a  Senator  who  may  be  a  Presi- 


dential candidate,  take  positions  which  are 
apparently  so  politically  unpopular? 

Consider  first  one  of  the  statements  made 
by  Senator  Mondale : 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  fundamental  role  In  deliver- 
ing services  to  people  who  are  overwhelmed 
by  problems  that  they  can't  handle  them- 
selves: hungry  chUdren,  and  children  who 
need  to  be  educated;  people  who  are  handi- 
capped, mentally  111  or  retarded;  people  who 
have  special  learning  difficulties;  people  who 
can't  find  work;  old  folks  who  can't  care  for 
themselves. 

And  then,  he  continued,  "There  Is  a  need 
for  social  programs  that  deal  with  the  en- 
vironment, transportation,  and  a  whole  range 
of  human  problems  In  which  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  indispensable 
role— leading,  and  helping  to  find  national 
solutions." 

Now.  consider  my  own  statement  at  Pitts- 
burgh on  the  same  day: 

"I  cannot,  and  will  not,  close  my  eyes  to 
the  poverty,  Ignorance,  disease,  discrimina- 
tion and  the  breakdown  of  services  which  I 
see  all  around  me. 

"It  is  my  unshakable  belief  that  we  share 
a  common  responsibility  to  alleviate  the 
desperate  human  h.Trdshlps  of  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  The  elderlv  widow 
who  gets  her  only  full  meal  every  day  at  a 
L.xte  Start  Center  does  not  belong  to  the 
social  work  establishment.  She  belongs  to 
the  community  of  this  Commonwealth. 

"The  mentally  retarded  child  and  the  men- 
tally ill  men  and  women  who  need  care  In  a 
State  facility  are  not  drains  on  the  taxpayer. 
Their  continued  care  and  ultimate  cure  are 
the  marks  of  a  civilized  society. 

"The  delivery  of  better  health  services  to 
the  poor,  and  to  our  rural  communities.  Is 
not  another  big  spending  bureaucratic  boon- 
doggle. 

"It  Is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this 
Nation,  for  too  long,  has  tolerated  shoddy, 
second  rate  health  care  for  milUons  of  Its 
citizens  who  must  live  side  by  side  In  squalor 
ne.xt  to  the  greatest  affluence  the  world  has 
ever  known." 

I  need  not  reiterate  the  fact  such  talk  Is 
not  the  conventional  political  wisdom  today. 
In  fact,  our  most  successful  politicians  to- 
day are  conducting  a  general  assault  on  gov- 
ernment programs  for  people. 

President  Nixon's  budget  Is  the  perfect 
example  of  this  trend. 

His  budget  not  only  cuts  back  on  the 
amount  of  Federal  dollars  available. 

It  also  demands  that  on-going  programs 
be  scrapped  in  favor  of  an  entirely  different 
approach  called  special  revenue  sharing. 

In  Pennsylvania,  our  two  largest  cities  are 
run  by  Mayors  whose  popularity  Is  based 
primarily  on  their  opposition  to  taxes. 

In  Philadelphia,  Mayor  Rlzzo  vowed,  dur- 
ing his  campaign,  that  he  would  never 
raise  taxes.  He  hasn't  done  so.  But  both  the 
schools  and  city  services  are  in  deep  trouble. 
In  Pittsburgh.  Mayor  Flaherty  was  recent- 
ly renominated  for  a  new  term  by  getting 
the  nominations  not  only  of  the  democratic 
but  also  of  the  republican  and  constitutional 
parties,   assuring  himself  of  re-election. 

Mayor  Flaherty's  principal  accomplishment 
In  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion In  local  taxes,  while  many  civic  leaders 
and  others  claim  that  services  In  that  cltv 
have  decUned  to  the  point  of  no  return. 
The  general  Interpretation  of  his  unpre- 
cedented victory  has  been  above  all  that  the 
voters  don't  care  about  programs  and  serv- 
ices but  want  their  taxes  reduced. 

No  doubt,  the  high  cost  of  living,  due  to 
run  away  Inflation  and  high  rates  of  taxation, 
have  driven  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
Into  a  generally  negative  attitude  toward 
government  financed  programs  In  Health, 
Education,  Welfare  and  Social  Services. 
Unfortunately,   some   public   figures   have 
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capitalized  on  this  trend  and  have  thereby 
Intensified  It. 

As  I  noted  In  my  Pittsburgh  address,  "pro- 
grams are  attacked,  not  on  their  merits,  but 
on  the  basis  that  bureaucratic  red  tape 
makes  them  cumbersome  and  Inefficient. 

"In  the  name  of  economy,  genuine  human 
needs  are  being  neglected. 

"A  general  impression  has  therefore  been 
left  with  the  public  that  Its  t£ix  money  Is 
being  wasted  to  pay  the  high  salaries  of  a 
lot  of  bureaucrats  while  very  little  benefit 
trickles  down  to  the  needy." 

In  his  New  Yorker  Interview,  Senator  Mon- 
dale made  much  the  same  point:  "The  Presi- 
dent's attack,"  he  said,  "has  not  been  one 
of  reform.  It's  been  one  of  fundamentally 
assaulting  the  whole  notion  of  the  delivery 
of  services  to  people  who  need  them. 

"Afi  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  continued,  "here's 
a  very  disturbing  notion  that  I  find  which 
somehow  suggests  that  In  our  free  society 
we're  Incapable  of  efficiently  and  effectively 
delivering  essential  services  through  gov- 
ernment employees." 

Senator  Mondale  has  hit  upon  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  those  of  us  who 
would  continue  to  help  people  and  those  who 
would  dismantle  the  delivery  of  services. 

We,  who  would  defend  government  Involve- 
ment In  human  programs,  are  today  taking 
a  long,  hard  look  at  their  value. 

We,  who  would  defend  government  In- 
volvement in  human  programs,  are  today 
taking  a  long,  hard  look  at  their  value. 

We  are  actively  rooting  out  Inefficiency  and 
Indifference  within  the  bureaucracy. 

But  we  draw  the  line  at  eliminating  pro- 
grams which  have  merit  simply  because  they 
cost  money.  I  do  not  hestitate  to  ask  my  leg- 
islature for  additional  funds  to  expand 
worthwhile  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  spend  a 
major  portion  of  my  time  seeking  to  curb 
administration  costs  of  delivering  these  pro- 
grams to  the  people,  and  I  will  not  hestitate 
to  slash  any  program  which  does  not  pro- 
duce. 

Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  major  bur- 
dens of  any  state  government  today,  the  op- 
eration of  the  welfare  system.  Welfare  should 
be  reformed  on  the  National  Level. 

Washington  should  take  it  over  and  lift  the 
burden  of  the  program  off  the  backs  of  the 
states  and  streamline  it. 

But  that  won't  happen  overnight,  even  If 
the  present  administration  in  Washing- 
ton could  develop  a  capable  plan  which  I 
happen  to  believe  Is  beyond  their  desire  or 
capability. 

So,  In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  embarked  on 
a  major  reform  of  the  operation  of  the 
welfare  system  In  our  State. 

When  I  came  Into  office,  the  welfare  sys- 
tem was  completely  out  of  control. 

Fraud  and  duplication  were  rampant  in  the 
payment  of  welfare  checks  because  the  pre- 
vious administration  took  Just  about  every- 
body's word  when  they  came  In  and  said  thev 
qualified. 

We  have  Instituted  a  systam  whereby  wel- 
fare checks  are  not  delivered  through  the 
mail  but  distributed  through  local  bank 
branches  so  that  recipients  themselves  must 
come  to  the  bank,  with  ID  cards,  In  order 
to  receive  their  checks. 

The  system  has  reduced  fradulent  and 
duplicate,  lost  or  stolen  checks  vlrtuallv  to 
zero  in  the  areas  where  It  is  in  effect. 

The  taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania  will  save 
because  of  the  reduction  in  administrative 
costs  and  elimination  of  fraud  and  dupli- 
cation, not  at  the  expense  of  le.ss  fortunate 
citizens. 

The  banks  are  excited  about  the  program 
because  It  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come Involved  m  public  service  while  poten- 
tially attracting  new  customers. 

The  welfare  department  Is  happy  because 
they  are  no  longer  being  accused  of  run- 
ning an  Inefficient  svstem. 


IThe  recipients  are  cooperative  because 
those  with  genuine  need  know  that  they 
win  receive  their  assistance  without  being 
branded  as  frauds. 

And  I  am  happy  because  the  system  Is 
helping  to  redeem  my  pledge  to  put  the 
operation  of  government  on  a  businesslike 
basis. 

In  addition,  our  Welfare  Department  has  a 
crack  team  of  special  investigators  In  a  pro- 
gram called  project  SWEEP,  which  goes  from 
county  to  county  combing  the  welfare  rolls 
of  Inellglbles. 

The  net  result  of  this  activity,  is  that  the 
welfare  rolls  in  Peimsylvania  have  been 
slashed  by  more  than  70,000  Individuals  In  a 
single  year,  and  the  trend  Is  still  downward 
de-pite  a  national  trend  upward. 

This  Is  the  type  of  economy  that  gets  re- 
sults. 

In  contrast.  In  many  other  states,  actions 
have  been  taken  to  cut  welfare  grant  levels 
or  to  exclude  certain  classes  of  people  from 
eligibility. 

This  seems  to  me  a  meat  axe  approach. 
Cutting  grant  levels  Is  only  going  to  drive 
people  on  welfare  deeper  into  the  poverty 
cycle  in  the  midst  of  Inflation.  And  cutting 
people  from  the  rolls  for  any  reason  other 
ihan  ineligibility  needlessly  excludes  the 
needy  from  assistance. 

Our  pros'ram  retains  all  the  good  features 
of  the  system  while  getting  rid  of  the  fraud 
and  inefficiency. 

As  a  result,  we  recently  held  a  national 
conference  on  This  system  In  Harrlsburg 
where  49  other  states  sent  welfare  officials  to 
study  o\ir  system  ai.d  examine  the  feasibility 
of  setting;  up  a  similar  program  at  home. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  you  don't  have  to 
cut  the  heart  out  of  essential  programs  In 
order  to  deliver  oa  economical  government. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  active  on 
t)ij  CO  -srin-r  fro-  t.  My  Insura  ice  Canmu.-- 
sioner,  Herbert  Denenberg,  is  gaining  a  na- 
tional repuiaticn  as  an  advocate  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

He  ha.s  been  especially  successful  in  urging 
reforms  upon  the  medical  insurance  prac- 
tices of  Blue  Cros.s  and  Blue  .Shield. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Area,  for  example,  his 
reforms  have  resulted  in  a  $50  million  a  year 
saving  for  Blue  Cross  subscribers  and  this  Is 
not  an  idle  figure  thrown  around  by  us  but 
a  Judgment  made  after  independent  anal- 
ysis by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Similar  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  areas 
of  milk  prices,  liquor  prices,  and  monopolis- 
tic practices  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 
Simultaneously,  we  are  investing  more 
public  funds  in  such  areas  as  Drug  and  .'Mco- 
hol  Co:itrol,  the  delivery  of  Health  Services  to 
the  poor,  and  programs  for  the  elderly. 

As  a  result  of  our  welfare  reforms,  and 
other  cost-cutting  measures,  I  have  pre- 
sented a  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  which 
will  lncr?.ase  expenditures  for  essential  serv- 
ices, but  generally  cut  fat  and  produce  a  tax 
cut  of  $157  mlliion  for  Individuals  and  busi- 
ness while  enacting  tax  credits  for  the  elder- 
ly, the  poor  and  the  disabled. 

What  both  Senator  Mondale  and  I  are  say- 
ing Is  that  it  isn't  necessary  to  dismantle 
forty  years  of  government  program  in  order 
to  please  the  taxpayer. 

The  thing  to  do  is  streamline  those  pro- 
prums.  cut  unnecessary  costs  and  red  tape 
and   shape  services   so   that   they   are   more 
meaningful  to  the  people  who  receive  them. 
It's  not  an  easy  job.  I  found  that  out  on 
the  State  level,  and  I  know  that  the  problem 
is  much  greater  on  the  Feder.Tl  level. 
But  it's  the  only  answer. 
We  can't  go  on  spending  blindly  as  hap- 
pei.ed  too  often  in  the  past  several  years. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  can't  fail  to 
help  the  helpless. 

The  mistake  that  is  beins  made  by  the 
President  and  by  other  politicians  oriented 
toward  the  taxpayers'  revolt  is  that  they 
become  too  e.xtreme  in  their  solutions. 


They  get  driven  Into  a  corner  where  gov- 
ernment win  soon  become  only  a  caretaker 
and  each  citizen  is  seen  as  one  who  gets  back 
110  percent  of  his  tax  monev  and  lives  In  his 
own  tight  little  Island. 

That's  fine,  unless  he  must  depend  upon 
public  transportation,  has  children  to  edu- 
cate, relatives  who  are  sick,  a  brother  who 
is  mentally  111.  a  Jobless  sister  with  tliree 
children,  a  mentally  retarded  grandchild  who 
lives  in  a  high  crime  area,  or  one  that  Is 
ravaged   by  disregard  for  the  envlromnent. 

Public  officials  who  slash  services,  cut  pro- 
grams and  return  tax  motiey  as  the  only  pri- 
ority of  government  categorize,  bv  their 
actions,  every  American  family  as  being  per- 
fectly healthy,  economically  solvent  forever, 
living  In  the  best  of  all  possible  housing', 
with  two  cars  In  the  garage,  with  complete 
freedom  from  the  environment,  and  im- 
mune to  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

The  real  America  doesn't  look  that  way  to 
me. 

Michael  Harrington's  "Other  America" 
didn't  go  away  Just  because  Richard  Nixon 
was  elected  President.  , 

It  has  only  been  pushed  farther  Into  the 
background  by  the  benign  neglect  of  Indif- 
ference of  unconcerned  men  and  uncon- 
ce.i-ned  government. 

I  believe  we  are  reaching  the  point  in  our 
political  life  where  the  impact  of  Federal 
budget  cuts  and  the  ?:nsle  minciedness  of 
thoee  m  government  vvho  believe  only  in  cut- 
ting taxes  will  >o  dry  up  our  communltv  life 
that  a  general  reaction  is  bound  to  set  In. 

If  the  excess  of  some  past  government  ac- 
tions has  produced  t'.^e  pre.=ent  reaction.  I  be- 
1  eve  tliat  t!ie  excc.=s  of  the  present  will  pro- 
duce an  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 

America  has  a  crying  need  to  make  honest 
public  investment  in  Its  people,  its  re- 
sources and  its  transportation  svstems. 

But  even  if  the  political  cvcle  does  not 
change  and  even  If  such  thinking  continues 
to  be  politically  unpopular,  some  of  us  will 
continue  the  fight  simplv  because  It  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  report  that,  according  to 
current  Census  Bureau  approximations, 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
as  of  Sunday,  July  1.  1973.  is  210.869.- 
908.  In  spite  of  the  widely  publicized  re- 
ductions in  our  fertility  levels,  this  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  1.578.734  since  July 
1.  1972.  It  also  represents  an  increase  of 
129,317  in  just  the  last  month. 

Over  the  year,  therefore,  we  have 
added  enough  additional  people  to  fill 
four  cities  larger  than  the  size  of  New- 
ark, N.J.  In  just  1  .<;hort  month,  we 
have  added  enough  people  to  fill  two 
cities  larger  than  the  size  of  Boulder, 
Colo. 


cxix- 


SPACE   PROJECTS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  i^rinted  in 
the  Record  a  statement  and  iaserlion  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  Abovre^ki. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  rv  Senator  Aboirfzk 

I  think  It  Is  significant  tiiat  the  growing 
lists  of  benefits  from  onr  unmanned  space 
efforts,  even  in  light  of  the  recent  Skylab 
launch,  continues  to  overshadow  the  bene- 
fits obtained  through  manned  space  in  both 
numbers  and  applicability  to  direct  human 
needs.   Yet.   the   budgets   of  the   two   cate- 
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gorles  of  space  activity  are  In  totally  reverse 
proportion.  Manned  Space  projects  continue 
to  demand  over  60%  of  NASA's  total  budget. 
This  year  alone,  manned  space  flight  Is  being 
funded  with  almost  ten  times  the  amount 
now  requested  for  Space  Applications.  In 
times  such  as  these,  when  manned  space 
missions  are  supposed  to  be  phased  down, 
NASA  still  persists  In  spending  a  dime  for 
every  penny  It  spends  on  space  applications. 
Yet,    according    to   NASA's   own    plans,    the 


worst  for  Applications  Is  yet  to  come.  In  the 
next  five  years,  that  penny  will  shrink  to 
less  than  one  half  of  what  It  Is  today.  In 
1978,  by  NASA's  own  figures,  only  74  million 
dollars  will  be  requested  for  applications 
compared  to  one  and  a  half  billion  for 
manned  space.  I  submit  the  following  table 
which  was  sent  to  me  earlier  this  year  in 
NASA's  response  to  my  questions  regarding 
the  long  term  effect  of  the  space  shuttle  on 
space   science   and   space   applications. 


National  Aekonautics  and  Space  Administration 

funding  implications  of  fiscal  year  1974  btjdget 

(MllUons  of  dollars) 


Budget  plan: 


1973 


1974 


Fiscal  years 
1975  1976 


1977 


1978 


Aeronautics 151 

Sp&ce  science 679 

Space  applications 189 

Manned  space  flights  operations, 
Apollo,     and    advanced     missions 

studies 957 

Space    shuttle.. 200 

Space  research  and  technology 65 

Nuclear  power  and  propulsion 17 

Technology  utilization 4 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition 248 

Construction  of  facilities 77 

Research  and  program  management 
(Includes  pay  for  all  NASA  per- 
sonnel)      716 

Total    budget   plan 3,302 

Total  outlays 3,062 


171 

159 

i42 

128 

117 

584 

483 

413 

335 

256 

153 

146 

124 

87 

74 

582 

345 

226 

218 

218 

475 

850 

1,100 

1,190 

1,090 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

250 

254 

254 

254 

247 

112 

150 

100 

80 

70 

707 

3,107 
3,136 


707 


707 


707 


707 


3,167 
3.231 


3,139 
3,219 


3.072 
3,145 


2.852 
3,043 


■What  wUl  be  the  benefit  ratio  In  1978? 
Can  we  still  expect  unmanned  space  pro- 
grams to  offer  the  know-how  which  NASA 
talks  about  when  they  demonstrate  the 
direct  benefits  of  applications  in  areas  In- 
volving housing,  transportation,  health  care 
and  many  other  vital  areas  when  the  entire 
applications  budget  for  programs  like  EROS, 
Nimbus,  Tiros  and  many  more  receive  only 
l/40th  of  the  NASA  budget? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  truly  unfortunate  that 
we  cannot  take  a  more  responsible  approach 
to  the  space  budget  than  the  one  we  have  be- 
fore us.  I  think  that  It  la  time  that  we  recog- 
nize that  NASA's  raison  d'etre  Is  not  merely 
to  determine  what  man  can  endure  in  space: 
but,  how  space  can  be  better  utilized  for  man 
to  endure  at  home  here  on  earth.  If  we  rec- 
ognize that,  then  we  cannot  accept  the 
continuing  reduction  of  funds  which  are  so 
earnestly  needed  in  applications  and  space 
research.  The  Congress  needs  to  demonstrate 
that  in  subsequent  years,  these  areas  of 
space  endeavor  carmot  be  made  the  scape- 
goat in  NASA's  budget.  It  is  esesntial  that 
a  consistent  level  of  funding  of  our  un- 
manned  space  programs   is  maintained. 

This  year,  space  science  and  space  appli- 
cations are  scheduled  to  lose  over  131  million 
dollars.  At  the  same  time  the  space  shuttle  is 


gaining  over  275  million  dollars.  Next  year  it 
Is  scheduled  to  gain  over  400  million  dollars 
more  while  unmanned  space  programs  are 
deeply  cut  again.  And  we  are  being  asked  to 
appropriate  this  changeover — a  changeover 
from  programs  which  have  proved  beyond 
anyone's  slightest  doubt  their  worth  to  a 
program  which  may  oSer  slight  20  to  30  year 
cost  advantages. 

A  space  shuttle  which  can  only  be  used 
40 9o  of  the  time  until  an  effective  tug  is 
built,  which  by  NASA's  admission  will  not  be 
for  many  years  to  come. 

A  space  shuttle  which  does  not  have  even 
enough  payload  business  in  the  next  twenty 
years  to  Justify  Its  existence. 

A  space  shuttle  which  threatens  to  Join 
NASA  with  the  Defense  Department  In  Its 
fiscal  fiascos  with  budgetary  embarassments 
such  as  the  C-5A,  and  F-111,  and  the  B-70. 

The  recent  QAO  report  has  given  us  some 
idea  of  how  expensive  this  replacement  will 
be.  While  NASA  continues  to  insist  that  the 
shuttle  will  allow  real  cost  savings,  QAO  has 
found  that  the  cost  per  pound  will  amount 
to  almost  $1,000  more  than  our  current  ex- 
pendable boosters  which  it  Is  supposed  to 
replace.  The  results  of  their  fundings  are 
summarized  below: 


Current  New  Space 

expenditures    expenditures    shuttle 


Total  launch  system  cost  for  aggregate  payload 
weight  as  scheduled  In  the  80  mission  681 
flight  model: 
Aggregate  weight  (mllllona  of  poundB  '79-90) 


4.3 


4.5 


4.6 


Total  launch  system  cost  through  1990   (in 
blUlons) 


$13.3 


$11.6 


$16.1 


Total  launch  syiitem  cost  per  pound  of  payload 
m  orbit 3.100 


2,600 


3,500 


Not  only  is  there  a  need  to  question  the 
need  for  the  shuttle  on  economic  grounds, 
there  is  now  a  real  concern  as  to  whether 
man  even  exist  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
space. 

When  Astronaut  Joe  Kerwln  climbed  out 
of  the  Skylab  spacecraft  after  28  days  in 
space,  his  bloodpressure  dropped  to  a  critical 
level.  He  had  lost  muscle  and  tissue  and 
his  heart  showed   alarming  deterioration. 

It  may  be  more  than  mere  coincidence  that 
Astronaut  James  Irwin  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack less  than  a  year  after  his  Apollo  15 
spaceflight.  He  was  a  tough,  well-exercised 
man  of  42  with  no  suggestion  of  any  heart 
disease  before  he  flew  on  his  Apollo  mission. 
Yet,  during  his  flight,  he  developed  some 
very  questionable  heart  disturbances  which 
were  recorded  only  routinely.  Now,  a  year 
later,  he  is  recuperating  from  what  NASA 
terms  "cardiac  arhythmua"  which  they  ad- 
mit could  possibly  have  been  space  related. 

Aside  from  these  frightening  lessons  of 
past  manned  space  flight,  however,  many 
unanswered  questions  have  surfaced.  Ques- 
tions that  call  for  answers  before  we  spend 
billions    of   dollars    on    this    program. 

Accordingly,  some  extremely  cogent  argu- 
ments have  been  raised  in  opposition  to  the 
shuttle  by  some  prominent  scientists  of 
many  of  our  most  respected  science  organi- 
zations. I  would  like  to  summarize  those 
arguments  for  the  record  and  urge  my  col- 
legues  to  be  mindful  of  these  arguments  In 
determining  the  NASA  appropriations  for 
1974. 

1.  An  excellent  family  of  well -developed 
and  reliable  launch  vehicles  for  space  flight 
already  exists.  This  family  Includes,  the  four- 
or  flve-stage  Scout;  Thor/Delta;  Atlas/Cen- 
taur; Titan  mc/Centaur;  Saturn  IB:  Sat- 
urn V;  and  various  combinations  including 
addition  of  the  upper  stage  TE364,  etc.  The 
foregoing  vehicles  are  altogether  adequate  to 
perform  all  of  the  sclentlflc  and  applicational 
missions  of  NASA  that  are  responsibly  fore- 
seen for  the  next  decade  and  beyond.  Such 
missions  include  heavy,  low  altitude  earth- 
orbiters;  eccentric  and  high  altitude  earth- 
orbiters  (including  those  in  synchronous  or- 
bit); Interplanetary  flights;  lunar -orbiters 
and  landers;  and  planetary  fly-bys,  orbiters, 
and  landers. 

Hence,  there  Is  no  clear  need  for  a  space 
shuttle. 

2.  Analyses  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
shuttle  are  contestable  as  to  accuracy  and 
validity.  Uncertainties  In  basic  assumptlona 
are  so  great  that,  even  over  a  reference  period 
as  long  as  12  years,  the  claimed  cost  advant- 
age of  the  shuttle  over  expendable  boosters 
Is  uncertain  by  an  amount  exceeding  Its 
magnitude.  Any  lesser  reference  period  is,  of 
course,  less  favorable  to  the  shuttle  because 
of  its  developmental  cost. 

3.  The  long-term  cost  advantage  of  the 
shuttle,  if  any,  is  crucially  dependent  on  the 
assumption  of  substantial  savings  by  the  re- 
covery, refurbishment,  and  refllght  of  pay- 
loads.  This  assumption  has  some  plausibility 
for  routine  surveillance  satellites  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  but  is  probably  invalid 
for  most  NASA  and  other  non-NASA  payloads 
because  of  the  sclentlflc  and  technological 
obsolescence  that  occurs  during  the  several- 
year  lifetime  of  such  payloads  in  orbit,  and 
further  because  of  the  impractlcallty  of  re- 
covery of  interplanetary  and  planetary 
spacecraft. 

4.  No  really  significant,  unique  require- 
ment for  the  manned  sortie  mode  In  either 
scientific  or  applicational  work  has  been 
identified. 

5.  The  merits  of  the  shuttle  appear  to  be 
appropriate  only  to  the  concept  of  regrowth 
of  the  civil  space  effort  to  a  greater-than-$4 
billion  annual  level  during  the  i:ext  decade. 
If  such  a  regrowth  including  extensive 
manned  flight  activity  could  be  responsibly 
foreseen,  then  the  shuttle  might  be  a  rea- 
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sonable  component  of  the  national  effort  In 
space. 

6.  Under  the  foregoing  expectation,  con- 
tinuation of  the  space  shuttle  development 
will  progressively  degrade  the  capability  of 
NASi\  for  producing  new  scientific  knowledge 
and  for  applying  space  technology  to  a  wide 
variety  of  direct  human  needs  in  the  areas 
of  communications,  earth  resources,  meteor- 
ology, navigation,  etc.  If  continued  over  a 
decade  this  trend  will  virtually  destroy  the 
primary  reasons  for  NASA's  existence. 

I  am  therefore  opposed  to  further  funding 
for  the  development  of  the  space  shuttle  un- 
til it  can  be  proved  that  its  value  far  out- 
weighs these  serious  shortcomings  and  will 
not  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  pro- 
grams which  have  been  the  true  bread  and 
butter  of  the  NASA  programs  since  its  In- 
ception over  twelve  years  ago. 


APPEAL  FOR  EQUAL  JUSTICE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
Honorable  Herbert  J.  Stern.  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  New  Jersey,  spoke 
to  the  lawyers  division  of  the  Anti -Def- 
amation League  appeal  of  the  need  to  re- 
think, at  least  in  part,  our  philosophy 
of  crime  control. 

Mr.  Stern  put  particular  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  "a  system  of  justice 
which  not  only  threatens  substantial 
punishments,  but  which  has  the  capacity 
to  deliver  them  with  a  high  degree  of 
certainty"  whether  the  perpetrator  is 
wealthy  and  powerful,  or  poor  and 
friendless.  As  he  put  it: 

You  cannot  persuade,  you  cannot  require, 
you  cannot  compel  the  product  of  some 
ghetto  culture  not  to  commit  petty  larceny, 
when  he  sees  grand  larceny  all  about  him." 

As  U.S.  attorney.  Mr.  Stern,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  able  staff,  has  compiled 
an  exceptional  record  in  law  enforce- 
ment. I  commend  his  remarks  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  Mr.  Stern's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Herbert  J.  Stern 
(The  views  expressed  herein  are  personal 
to  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  refiect 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice.) 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  we  face 
today  Is  that  In  the  mind  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zen, the  scales  of  Justice  do  not  weigh  true. 
"Law  and  Order"  has  come  to  mean  one 
thing  to  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  friend- 
less, and  quite  another  to  the  wealthy,  the 
powerful   and  the  well  positioned. 

Those  poor,  who  are  caught  violating  the 
law,  too  often  must  face  a  system  of  justice 
which  denies  them  not  only  representation 
equal  to  the  accused  who  are  rich,  but  which 
denies  them  even  the  solace  In  the  thought 
that  every  perpetrator,  of  every  crime,  has 
the  same  exposure  to  apprehension  and  de- 
tention. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  if  the  phrase  "Law 
and  Order"  is  not  to  become  a  term  of  op- 
pression to  those  who  have  nothing,  or  an 
empty  slogan  to  those  who  have  everything, 
our  society  will  simply  have  to  do  much  bet- 
ter in  Its  effort  to  bring  the  powerful,  the 
positioned  and  the  wealthy  to  Justice. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  rethink  some  of 
our  philosophy  of  crime  control,  and  cer- 
tainly we  must  continually  reevaluate  our 
law  enforcement  Institutions — and  our  atti- 
tude towards  those  institutions. 


We  must  determine  whether  we  have  been 
emphasizing  those  considerations  which 
bring  us  closer  to  equality  before  the  law,  or 
those  which  drive  us  farther  apart. 

For  example,  we  hear  much  today  about 
increasing  the  penalties  for  crime,  with  the 
attendant  Justification  that  Increased  deter- 
rences will  automatically  thereby  result  in 
fewer  criminals.  We  must  reject  such  pana- 
ceas to  our  problem.s  of  crime  control,  fcr 
there  are  no  panaceas,  and  such  that  are 
suggested  only  distract  us  from  the  main 
stream. 

Penalties  are  indeed  important.  The  fear 
of  prospective  punishment  does  play  a  role 
in  deterring  rational  men  from  perpetrating 
crimes.  But  there  comes  a  point  when  the 
mere  elevation  of  penalty  will  have  only  a 
slight,  if  any,  increased  deterrence. 

Take,  for  example,  men  contemplating  a 
bank  robbery.  Suppose  they  believe  that 
there  is  a  slight  chance  that  they  will  be 
caught,  and  that,  if  they  are  so  apprehended, 
they  will  receive  ten  years  imprisonment. 
They  decide  to  commit  the  robbery  because 
they  do  not  believe  they  will  be  caught,  and 
if  we  were  to  increase  the  threatened  pun- 
ishment from  ten  to  twenty,  or  even  thirty 
years,  it  would  make  little  difference  to  these 
men  because  they  simply  do  not  believe  thev 
will  ever  have  to  face  it.  No  man.  acting 
rationally,  will  commit  such  a  crime  if  he 
believes  he  Is  certain  to  be  caught,  even  if  the 
penalty  Is  ten  years,  and  no  man  will  be 
deterred  by  a  threatened  punishment  of  life 
imprisonment  if  he  does  not  oelieve  he  will 
ever  have  to  face  it. 

Simply  put,  It  does  not  really  matter  what 
you  threaten  a  man  with.  If  you  cannot  per- 
suade him  that  you  will  be  able  to  deliver  it. 
In  the  final  analysis  the  onlv  true  deter- 
rence to  crime  Is  "a  system  of  justice  which 
not  only  threatens  substantial  punishments, 
but  which  has  the  capacity  to  deliver  them 
with   a   high   degree   of   certalnt>-." 

This  is  no  argument  for  lighter  sentences 
across  the  board.  Some  crimes  deserve  very 
severe  penalties  simply  because  they  merit 
them,  and  becatise  such  perpetrators  deserve 
them.  But  it  Is  equally  important  that  we  do 
not  delude  ourselves  Into  thinking  that 
every  time  we  raise  the  penalty  another 
notch  we  have  automatically  done  something 
very  useful  In  deterring  that  particular 
crime.  This  approach  shifts  the  focus  away 
from  where  It  should  be:  What  have  we  done 
to  Increase  the  degree  of  certain  tv  of  ap- 
prehension and  detection  of  crime  and 
criminals? 

This  Is  the  major  problems  confronting 
those  who  have  sought  to  battle  white  collar 
crime  and  the  corruption  of  public  office.  We 
know  that  It  abounds.  It  abounds  hi  spite 
of  the  fact  that  every  prestigious  business- 
man knows,  that  a  mere  indictment  will  be 
a  calamity  to  him,  and  every  public  official 
knows  that  a  mere  accusation  against  him 
will  be  a  disaster.  Yet,  why  has  there  been 
no  great  deterrence  to  such  crimes  or  to  such 
criminals,  who  have  so  much  to  lose  bv  the 
mere  disgrace  of  a  charge,  and  for  whorn  the 
prospect  of  Jail  is  a  catastrophe? 

The  deterrence  has  been  weak,  sometimes 
nonexistent,  because  such  men  are  persuaded 
that  under  our  present  system  of  Justice  they 
will  be  able  to  avoid  detection  and  appre- 
hension. 

When  the  mayor  of  the  largest  city  in 
New  Jersey,  (Newark),'  and  the  mayor  of  Its 
second  largest  city  (Jersey  City),'  when  two 
consecutive  mayors  of  Atlantic  Cltv.»  and 
two  Secretaries  of  State,*  a  State  Treasurer 
(Kervick),'!  and  others  powerfully  positioned 
steal  from  the  public  till,  the  nature  of  their 
crimes  are  no  different  from  the  common 
pickpocket,  burglar  or  thief — but  the  posi- 
tion of  the  criminal  is  different. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


He  believes  he  will  not  be  caught  because 
he  Ls.  himself,  in  a  position  to  influence,  if 
mt  to  actually  coiitro!.  the  very  processes 
./f  justice  to  whicli  he  ought,  instead,  be 
a-jcountaole. 

Mayor-,  do  not  generally  need  to  fear  a 
police  department  headed  bv  their  own  ap- 
pointees. Political  bosses  like  Hague  and 
Kenny  did  not  fear  apprehension  by  men 
whom  they  themselve.s  appointed  to  the  law 
enforcement  app^.ratus  lil:e  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice of  Hudson  County— Fred  Kropke.j 

The  wealthy,  tlie  powerful,  the  political?, 
the  well  positioned  will  never  be  deterred  by 
r.  law  enforcement  apparatus  which  thev  be- 
li^.e,  rightly  or  \\rongly.  they  can  either  con- 
trol or  can  infiuence. 

And  yet.  Is  It  not  more  important  by  far 
that  one  bank  president  be  deterred  from 
embezzling  $10,000,000  00,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  president  of  the  Eatcint.own  National 
Bank.*  than  that  one  bank  robber  be  de- 
terred from  stealing  $10,000.00?  Is  it  not  ab- 
solutely vital  that  we  insure  that  those  very 
men  who  make  our  laws,  who  administer 
our  laws,  who  enforce  our  laws,  that  these 
men  are  honest  men.  or.  at  the  very  least, 
men  who  will  be  deterred  frum  dishonest  v. 

The  crimes  such  men  can  commit  stagger 
the  imagination,  when  measured  or.ly  by  the 
amounts  of  money  involved,  but  they  boggle 
the  mind  when  one  measure.s  the  losses  In 
terms  of  citizen  disillusionment  and  despair, 
the  loss  of  credibility  with  the  young,  and 
the  destruction  of  our  very  institutions  when 
such  crimes  are  committed  by  such  men. 

We  must  not  permit  our  attention  to  be 
diverted  from  the  almost  overwhelming  prob- 
lems of  bringing  such  men  to  justice;  we 
must  not  concern  ourselves  only  with  in- 
creasing penalties  for  those  who  are  already 
vulnerable,  for  If  we  do.  we  will  do  ourselves 
no  service  and  we  will  only  persuade  others 
that  we  are  not  sincere. 

Oiur  office  has  been  gratified  bv  the  stiff 
sentences  which  the  Federal  Court  in  New 
Jersey  has  dealt  out  to  those  who  misused 
public  standing,  or  violated  constitutional 
oaths,  with  the  venal  purpose  to  enrich 
themselves,  or  their  friends,  or  their  party. 
We  have,  of  course,  been  occasionallv  dis- 
appointed, but  sentences  like  the  ten  "years 
Imposed  on  the  Mayor  of  Newark  and"  the 
fifteen  years  imposed  on  the  Mayor  of  Jer- 
sey City  are  amongst  the  strongest  ever  given 
for  misuse  of  public  office  In  this  nation. 

However,  we  do  not  delude  ourselves.  We 
applaud  such  sentences  because  we  believe 
that  they  are  just,  merited  and  deserved'  We 
do  not  delude  ourselves  into  believing  that, 
by  themselves,  they  necessarily  deter. 

After  many  years  of  pragmatic  confronta- 
tions, in  courtrooms  and  elsewhere,  we  have 
learned  the  lesson  well:  We  will  deter  the 
crimes  of  the  powerful  only  by  convincing 
such  men  that  we  will  surely  catch  "them" 
when  they  do  "them  "  and  that  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  prosecute  any  one  of  "them" — 
without  regard  to  person",  position  or  party. 
In  the  largest  sense,  however,  we  know 
that  we  are  not  providing  anv  instant 
"cures." 

In  the  final  analysis,  "the  fear  of  punish- 
ment may  deter  some,  the  fear  of  exposure 
may  deter  others;  but  there  Is  no  real  re- 
forming power  in  fear  or  punishment.  Men 
cannot  be  tortured  Into  greatness,  or  Into 
goodness." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Robert  G.  In- 
gersoll,  one  of  the  greatest  members  of  our 
profession  who  ever  lived,  and  he  spoke  them 
before  the  New  York  Bar  Association  meet- 
ing, at  Albany,  on  January  21.  1890. 

He  went  on  to  say.  before  that  prestigious 
body.  83  years  ago; 
"All  nations  seem  to  have  had  supreme 

•Douglas  Schotte.  former  President  of  the 
Eatontown  National  Bank,  now  serving  a  ten 
year  sentence  In  federal  prison. 
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confidence  In  the  deterrent  power  of  threat- 
ened and  inflicted  pain.  They  have  regarded 
punishment  as  the  shortest  road  to  relor- 
matlon.  Imprisonment,  torture,  death,  con- 
stituted a  trinity  under  whose  protection 
society  might  feel  secure." 

There  Is  much  that  IngersoU  spoke,  then 
83  years  ago,  with  which  neither  I.  nor 
you,  I  think,  would  agree.  But  this  thought 
e.xpresses,  perhaps,  the  torment  of  our  times 
as  well  as  his: 

•'As  long  as  children  are  raised  In  the 
tenement  and  gutter,  the  prisons  will  be  full. 
The  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  will 
grow  wider  and  wider.  One  will  depiend  on 
cunning,  the  other  on  force. 

Ignorance,  filth  and  poverty  are  the  mis- 
sionaries of  crime.  As  long  as  dishonorable 
success  outranks  honest  effort — as  long  as 
society  bows  and  cringes  before  the  great 
thieves,  there  will  be  little  ones  enough  to 
fill  the  Jails." 

To  put  it  all  in  modern  terms,  yoxi  can 
threaten  to  Inflict  punishment,  you  can,  In 
fact,  inflict  It  upon  the  poor,  the  weak  and 
the  humble,  but  unless  you  can  show  them 
the  actual,  not  Just  the  vocal  rectitude  of 
the  wealthy,  the  powerful  and  the  prestigious, 
you  will  sow  only  hatred  and  rebellion,  and 
wp  \\V.\  all  reap  the  terrors  that  such  terrible 
seeds  harvest. 

You  cannot  persuade,  you  cannot  require, 
you  cannot  compel  the  product  of  some 
ghetto  culture  not  to  commit  petty  larceny, 
when  he  sees  grand  larceny  all  about  him. 

How  are  we  going  to  effectively  advocate 
respect  for  law  to  .some  young  man  or  woman 
wiio  has  seen  only  poverty,  despair,  filth  and 
decay,  when  he  or  she  learn.s  that  the  mayor 
and  the  president  of  the  city  council  of  his 
very  own  city,  Jersey  City,  the  very  men  who 
trumpeted  1  iw  and  order,  have  a  secret,  num- 
bered. Joint  bank  account  In  Florida,  v^ith 
$1,231,000  in  cash  in  it.- 

What  happens  when  "they"  know  that  a 
former  gubernatorial  candidate  (D.  Louis 
Tontl)  kept  a  .special  Swiss  bank  account  for 
pavoff.=  :  '  when  "they"  see  the  frmer  .speaker 
of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  (Moraltes)  leave 
the  halls  of  that  August  Body,  to  the  rauc- 
ous cheer.s  and  applause  of  the  members  to 
be^in  serving  a  Jail  term  in  Federal  Prison':"  '■ 
I  suggest  to  you,  my  fellow  members  of  the 
bar,  that  If  we  will  have  law,  if  we  will 
have  order,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
start  by  Imposing  them  on  the  "top"  of 
society,  not  on  its  "bottom",  and  that.  In 
the  end,  the  only  true  path  to  our  Imposing 
It  on  others,  is  by  Imposing  It  first  upon 
ourselves. 

I  sugt-'est  that  what  we  in  the  law  have 
never  been  able  to  achieve  by  fear,  or  by 
threat,  or  by  terror,  we  can.  quite  possibly, 
and  pos.slbly  only,  attain  by  our  own  example. 
For  all  of  us  the  choices  are  truly  difficult 
ones:  but  the  rewards  are  very  great  indeed, 
and  the  alternative  is  chaos. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo,  United  States  Con- 
gressman, 1948-1962.  Mayor  of  Newark.  1962- 
1970,  convicted  of  e.xtortlon — presently  serv- 
ing a  ten  year  sentet.ce  in  Federal  prison. 

» Thomas  Whelan,  Mayor  of  Jersey  City, 
1963-1972.  convict-ed  of  extortion — presently 
serving  a  fifteen  year  sentence  In  Federal 
prison. 

'  Richard  Jackson.  Mayor  of  Atlantic  City. 
1967-1969.  convicted  of  bribery — presently 
serving  a  three  year  sentence  In  Federal 
prison. 

William  T.  Somers,  Mayor  of  Atlantic  City. 
1969-1972,  convicted  of  extortion — sentenced 
to  two  and  a  half  years,  on  ball,  pending 
appeal. 

*  Robert  Burkhardt,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  1962,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1962-1970. 


convicted  of  bribery — sentenced  three  years 
probation. 

Paul  Sherwin,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  1970-1972.  convicted  of 
bribery — sentenced  to  one  to  two  years,  on 
ball,  pending  appeal. 

'^John  A.  Kervick.  State  Treasurer  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  1958-1970,  convicted  of 
bribery — awaiting  sentence  In  Federal  court. 
"  Fred  Kropke.  Chief  of  Police  of  Hudson, 
1955-1971,  convicted  of  extortion — presently 
serving  a  five  year  sentence  in  Federal  prison. 
"  See.  for  example,  the  eloquent  statement 
of  United  States  District  Court  Judge  George 
H.  Barlow,  at  the  time  he  imposed  the  ten 
year  sentence  on  Addonizlo  and  a  ten  year 
sentence  on  Anthony  LaMorte.  Director  of 
Public  Works  for  the  City  of  Newark: 

"These  were  no  ordinary  criminal  acts. 
These  crimes  were  not  the  product  of  a 
moment  of  weakness,  nor  were  iliey  ia.spired 
by  any  of  the  defendant's  desperate  financial 
circumstances,  nor  were  they  the  result  of 
some  emotional  compulsion.  These  crimes 
for  which  Mr.  Addonizio  and  the  other  de- 
fendants have  been  convicted  represent  a 
pattern  of  continuous,  highly-organized,  sys- 
tematic criminal  extortion  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  claiming  many  victims  and 
touching  many  more  lives. 

The  criminal  acts  of  these  defendants  were 
as  calculated  as  they  were  brazen,  as  cnllous 
and  contemptuous  of  the  law  as  they  were 
extensive.  Nor  can  the.se  defendants'  crlni- 
Inal  conduct  be  measured  in  dollars  alone. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  impact 
upon — and  the  cost  of — these  criminal  acts 
to  the  decent  citizens  of  Newark,  and,  iii- 
deed.  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  in  terms  of  their  frustration,  despair 
and  disillusionment.  How  can  we  calculate 
the  cynicism  engendered  in  our  citizens,  in- 
cluding our  youngsters,  by  these  men?  How 
does  one  measure  the  erosion  of  confidence 
in  our  sy.stem  of  government  and  the  dimin- 
ished respect  for  our  laws  occasioned  by  these 
men'?  These  very  men — or  some  of  them — 
who,  as  governmental  officials.  Inveighed 
against  crime  in  the  streets,  while  they  pur- 
sued their  own  criminal  activities  in  the 
corridors  of  City  Hall. 

Their  crimes,  in  the  Judgment  of  this 
Court,  tear  at  the  very  heart  of  our  civilized 
form  of  government  and  of  our  society.  The 
people  will  not  tolerate  such  conduct  at  any 
level  of  government,  and  those  who  use  their 
public  office  to  betray  the  public  trust  in  this 
manner  can  expect  from  the  courts  only  the 
gravest  consequences." 

*  Mayor  Whelan  and  the  President  of  City 
Council  of  Jersey  City.  Thomas  Flaherty,  who 
was  also  convicted  of  extortion  and  who  also 
received  a  fifteen  year  sentence  in  Federal 
prison  which  he  Is  presently  serving. 

"  D.  Louis  Tontl.  Director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Highway  Authority,  1954-1971,  convicted  of 
bribery — presently  serving  a  three  year  sen- 
tence la  Federal  prison. 

"  Peter  Moraltes,  Speaker  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Assembly,  convicted  of  takhig  unlawful 
fees  as  a  Director  of  a  bank— sentence  to  six- 
teen montlis  In  federal  prison,  having  com- 
pleted hLs  sentence  Is  awaiting  trial  on  other 
charges. 


Applause  for  a  Lawbreaker 
It  was  enough  to  make  you  feel  all  warm 
inside. 

Here  'wos  Assemblyman  Peter  J,  Moraltes, 
of  Bereen  County,  fighting  back  tears,  his 
voice  trembling,  saying  goodbye  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Moraites  has  had  a  small  problem.  It 
seems  that  some  Intemperate  grand  Jury  had 
the  audacity  to  Indict  him  for  a  little  matter 
of  61  counts  of  law-breaking  in  connection 
with  illegally  accepting  fees  for  arranging 
loans  from  his  bank  to  poor-risk  compariles. 


He  pleaded  guilty  on  two  of  the  charges  and 
was  sentenced  to  16  months  In  Jail,  starting 
tomorrow. 

But  the  N.J.  Assembly  Is  not  one  to  let  a 
minor  thing  like  a  breach  of  the  public  trust 
and  violations  of  criminal  law  stand  In  the 
way  of  Its  friendship  for  a  swell  fellow.  So 
touched  were  they  that  the  entire  assembly 
rose  and  applauded  him  for  several  minutes 
as  he  left  from  the  chamber.  He's  their  kind 
of  man.  Mr.  Moraites  is. 

It  tells  you  more  than  you  really  want  to 
know  about  the  channels  that  the  minds 
of  our  legislators  run  In.  "Old  Pete  Just  made 
a  little  mistake,"  they  might  have  said. 

Well,  as  much  as  we  might  well  be  able 
to  understand  the  sincere  personal  feelings 
Involved  on  the  part  of  some  who  have  known 
and  worked  with  Mr.  Moraltes,  the  public 
spectacle  presented  on  Monday  was  some- 
thing else  again.  As  people  who  make  the 
laws  of  our  state,  legislators  are  supposed 
to  have  a  little  respect  for  those  who  uphold 
those  laws  and  a  bit  of  distaste  for  those  who 
break  them — particularly  when  that  law- 
breaker is  one  of  their  own. 

Can  the  legislative  representatives  who  ap- 
plauded the  Jail-bound  Mr.  Moraltes  blame 
tlielr  constituents  for  wondering  why  a  crim- 
inal offense  warrants  applause  and  also  won- 
der about  the  values  of  those  responsible  for 
that  applause? 


PORTLAND,   MAINE,  iMODEL  CITIES 
PROGRAM  IN  CHILD  CARE 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf 
of  the  model  cities  program.  This  pro- 
gram has  brought  substantial  benefit  to 
the  communities  in  which  it  has  oper- 
ated. 

In  my  State  of  Maine,  we  have  two 
model  cities  programs,  one  in  Portland 
and  one  in  Lewiston.  Both  have,  in  their 
years  of  operation,  sponsored  and  as- 
sisted a  wide  variety  of  projects  which 
have  improved  the  lives  of  the  people 
in  their  communities.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  substantial  record  of  achieve- 
ment, which  deserves  public  recognition. 

Last  year,  in  October,  a  national  con- 
ference on  "Lessons  Learned  From 
Model  Cities"  was  held  in  Chicago.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  present 
for  the  public  record  the  successful 
achievements  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. Prom  the  1,470  projects  submitted 
from  across  the  country,  two  of  Port- 
land's were  selected  as  among  the  best. 
Due  to  cuts  in  the  Federal  budget,  money 
was  not  available  from  HUD  to  publish 
the  best  presentations. 

I  feel  there  should  be  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  the  model 
cities  program.  Accordingly,  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  description  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Portland 
model  cities  program  in  the  area  of  child 
care.  Because  this  presentation  was  pre- 
pared last  October,  it  does  not  reflect  the 
most  recent  developments , in  the  child 
care  field.  What  it  does  most  clearly  is 
to  give  a  valuable  insight  into  the  many 
ways  in  which  model  cities  resources 
have  been  used  to  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


June  30,  1973 
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Social   Service    Workshop   on    Child   Care 
(By  David  Blttenbender,  Executive  Director, 
Child  C-are  Coordinating  Committee.  Port- 
land, Maine) 

Portland,  Maine  Is  tied  Into  a  large,  rural, 
trl-county  child  care  coordinating  |4-Ci 
program  of  which  Model  Cities  Is  a  small 
portion.  At  the  moment  the  primary  focus 
lies  within  the  Model  Cities  program  and 
that  Is  where  the  greatest  effort  is  being 
expended.  Therefore.  Model  Cities  is  funding 
15  f;  of  the  child  care  programming  costs  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $30,000. 

Initially,  the  project  operated  under  the 
United  Community  Services  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Human  Relations  Services— two  pri- 
vate agencies  located  in  Portland.  After  a 
year,  due  to  the  advantages  In  using  Title 
rV-A  funds  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  spon- 
sorship was  transferred  to  the  Maine  State 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

Maine  has  2,200  licensed  day  care  slots— 
1,700  In  the  area  where  the  trl-county  4-C 
functions.  There  are  seven  day  care  centers 
In  three  different  physical  locations.  No  one 
center  serves  more  than  slxtv  children  in 
one  building.  In  addition,  there  are  two 
family  day  care  home  projects  which  aim  to 
serve  another  one  hundred  children.  Cur- 
rently there  Is  a  shortage  of  flftv  homes  to 
serve  those  children  due  to  llcetislng  prob- 
lems. 

A  Shared  Core  Services  program  provides 
for  coordinated  transportation,  medical, 
dental  and  psychological  supportive  services 
for  approximately  six  hundred  child  care 
slots.  The  dental  service  covers  5.000  chil- 
dren totally,  including  those  in  the  day  care 
program  as  well  as  their  sibling.  This  pro- 
gram also  includes  other  children  in  the 
Model  Neighborhood,  It  Is  hoped  that  even- 
tually parents  might  also  be  Included  In 
this  program. 

In  addition  to  Shared  Core  Services,  one 
other  Model  Cities  funded  project  is  being 
coordinated  to  service  all  the  day  care  pro- 
grams, homemaker  services  and  three  neigh- 
borhood centers  involved  in  the  Model  Cities 
and  around  the  Portland  area.  A  Human 
Services  Skill  Training  Center  that  began  last 
year  provides  training,  at  least  Initially,  to 
entry  level  and  para-professional  staff,  "from 
which  It  is  anticipated  a  career  ladder  will 
grow.  (Career  development  is  one  area  In 
which  Portland  is  weakest) . 

4-C  is  also  involved  in  working  on  lunch 
programs— coordinating  the  planning  process 
in  that  area  and  developing  funding  pro- 
posals through  the  Model  Cities  svstem. 

Funding  for  the  Portland  4-C  program  has 
come  directly  through  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram with  quite  a  few  other  smaller  sources. 
4-A  funds  have  been  used  to  match  the  en- 
tire package. 

Some  caution  must  be  exercised  when  use 
of  IV-A  funds  is  being  considered.  The  sun- 
posed  magic  form.ula  of  receiving  three  fed- 
eral dollars  for  each  dollar  obtained  locally 
doesn't  necessarily  work  that  way,  A  lot  de- 
pends on  the  specific  state  plan.  Program 
ellgibUity  under  various  welfare  titles  Is  de- 
termined by  the  state.  Group  determination 
for  Model  Cities  residents  has  made  it  easier, 
Maine  has  the  second  highest  standard  of 
eligibility  which  makes  a  lot  more  families 
eligible  for  services— not  grants,  services. 

Another  problem  In  use  of  Title  IV-A 
funds,  for  some  states.  Is  that  they  lack  legis- 
lation and  fiscal  procedures  which  would  al- 
low them  to  utilize  these  services.  These 
states  should  seek  technical  assistance,  com- 
pare state  plans  and  see  how  to  move  toward 
utilization  of  this  resource. 

Legislation  currently  coming  out  of  Wash- 
ington will  almost  assuredly  put  a  celling  on 
IV-A  funds.  Each  state  will  have  to  deter- 
mine how-*much  money  thev  will  have  to 
work  with.  Maine  will  have  a  $12,2  million 
celling.  It  Is  already  spending  almost  every 
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dollar  of  that,  so  one  of  the  problems  it  will 
have  to  face  Is  expansion — it  will  be  severelv 
limited. 

The  4-C  Planning  Project  recognizes  that 
Model  Cities  Is  a  demonstration  program  with 
but  one  more  year  to  go.  Therefore,  they  are 
trymg  to  reduce  the  dependence  on  the'lS-^, 
funding  contribution  made  by  Model  Cities 
as  much  as  possible. 

Model  Cities  has  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  4-C  Planning  Project  In  several 
ways.  In  the  use  of  IV-A  funds.  It  allows  for 
group  determination  (anyone  In  the  Model 
Neighborhood  considered  low  income  and 
eligible  for  service)  which  makes  it  far  easier 
than  putting  people  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  "pass"  the  degrading  means  test  for 
eligibility.  Model  Cities  has  also  provided 
many  local  citizens  (professionals  and  lay 
people  alike)  the  opportunity  to  increase 
their  effectiveness  In  working"  through  the 
maze  of  local,  county,  state  and  federal  pro- 
grams and  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
legislative  processes. 

The  comprehensive  planning  required  in 
the  Model  Cities  process  has  allowed  for  de- 
fining problems  on  a  local  level,  and  for  tak- 
ing that  particular  community's  unique  dif- 
ferences (such  as  geography."  political,  cli- 
mates, etc)  into  consideration  when  plan- 
ning a  service  to  meet  those  problems  de- 
fined. Planning  was  not  restricted  by  con- 
straining, dogmatic  guidelines  dictating  kinds 
of  services  which  could  be  provided,  to  whom, 
on  what  basis,  etc.  The  necessary  latitude  ex- 
isted to  allow  those  involved  in  the  planning 
process  to  learn  how  to  develop  projects  to 
meet  their  particular  needs.  The  4  C  Plan- 
ning Project  found  that  confidence  generated 
through  the  Model  Cities  review  process  has 
contributed  to  a  better  spirit  of  community 
and  has  lessened  the  feeling  of  competition 
among  agencies. 

Another  lesson  learned  by  the  Planning 
Project  is  that  the  Model  Cities  process  does 
not  function  in  a  vacuum.  Areas  outside  the 
Model  Neighborhood  have  directly  benefited 
from  the  Model  Cities  process  as  It  is  set  up, 
and  the  planning  that  is  necessary. 

Local  priority  setting  based  on  the  defini- 
tion of  problems  as  defined  by  their  partic- 
ular community  is  a  vital  concern  of  the 
4-C  Planning  Project.  Once  a  priority  is 
established,  it  is  essential  that  there  Is  com- 
mitment to  It.  Due  to  the  lack  of  new  monies 
available  and  the  necessity  for  reshuffling 
of  old  monies,  well-established  priorities  are 
extremely  Important.  The  4-C  Plannlnc 
Protect  sees  a  definite  need  for  commitment 
to  children  In  this  country.  For  every  dollar 
of  public  money  spent  on  children  "in  this 
country,  nine  dollars  are  spent  on  senior 
citizens — and  senior  citizens  get  very  little. 
We  have  to  go  beyond  our  local  priorities  to 
those  of  our  countrv  and  seek  impetus  for 
commitment   to   children. 

Through  the  Model  Cities  process,  citizen 
participation  and  evaluation  have  led  to  defi- 
nition of  problems  and  gaining  recognition 
of  them.  The  4-C  Planning  Project  found 
community  Involvement  to  be  a  strength.  In 
the  third  planning  year,  planning  and  Im- 
plementation were  the  responsibility  of  the 
professionals — they  were  three  months  late. 
In  the  fourth  planning  year,  there  was  much 
heavier  consumer  involvement,  narticularly 
on  the  part  of  parents,  other  Individuals  In 
the  community  and  repersentatlves  of  agency 
boards.  They  were  Involved  at  all  stages  of 
the  Model  Cities  process  (citv.  countv.  etc.) 
and  then  with  the  state.  Thev  learned  as 
much  as  the  professionals  know  and  were 
able  to  meet  the  Implementation  deadline 
That  In  itself  demonstrates  the  viability  of 
consumer  Involvement.  Consumers  are  be- 
coming Involved  in  areas  where  they  were 
formerly  uninformed  and  have  become  a 
vital  asset  in  planning,  Implementation  and 
actual  operating  of  services. 


THE  QUIET  MAN  BEHIND  THE 
TAX  LAWS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pre.'iident.  the  June 
issue  of  Dun's,  a  financial  magazine,  con- 
tains an  excellent  feature  on  one  of  the 
finest  public  servants  in  the  Congress 
and  the  country. 

This  article  focuses  on  Dr.  Laurence 
Woodworth.  who  is  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  Larry  Woodworth  is  a  profes- 
sional's professional,  who  i.s  dedicated 
to  making  our  tax  system  and  its  ad- 
ministration as  equitable  as  possible. 

While  the  press  will  provide  consid- 
erable coverage  to  those  individuals 
whose  atcion  and  judgment  undermine 
the  public's  confidence  in  government, 
and  this  may  be  necessary.  Dr.  Wood- 
worth,  I  woiUd  suggest,  is  more  repre- 
sentative and  typical  of  the  dedicated 
and  honest  individuals  who  serve  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  Congress. 

Larry  Woodworth.  I  am  proud  to  say, 
is  a  Marylander  and  a  constituent  of 
mine  and  has  received  many  awards  in 
recognition  of  his  exemplary  service  and 
extraordinary  abilities.  Because  it  is  a 
deserving  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest 
staff  members  on  tlie  Hill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Quiet  Man  Behind  the  Tax  Laws 
(No  other  civil  servant  in  Washineton  has 
the  clout  of  Laurence  Woodworth,  Neither, 
in  fact,  do  most  politicians  i 

When  the  25  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  gather  around  the 
curved  rostrum  in  the  high-ceilmged  hear- 
ing room  of  Capitol  Hill's  Longworth  Build- 
ing to  take  testimony  on  tax  legislation,  a 
slight,  bespectacled  man  with  a  graying 
mustache  Is  always  seated  against  the  wall 
Just  behind  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  As  the 
hearings  proceed,  the  man  crnstantlv  gets 
up,  walks  the  few  paces  to  the  Chairman, 
and  whispers  in  his  ear. 

Months  later,  a  similar  scene  unfolds  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  At  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings  to  shape  the 
upper  chambers  version  of  the  measure,  the 
same 'unobtrusive  man  can  be  seen  whis- 
pering into  the  ear  of  Chairman  Rus.'.ell  B. 
Long.  And  when  the  five  senior  members  of 
each  Committee  go  behind  closed  doors  to 
reconcile  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill,  there  once  again  sits  the  mild- 
mannered  man. 

The  man  is  Laurence  Woodwor;h.  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  Never  heard  of 
him?  Neither  has  hardly  anybody  else  not 
intimately  connected  with  the  inner  work- 
ings of  Congress.  Yet  for  nearly  three  dec- 
ades, every  major  tax  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  has  been  stamped  with  the  im- 
print of  the  55-year-old  Woodworth  "Larry 
Woodworth."  says  John  S.  Nolen.  a  Wash- 
ington tax  lawyer  who  served  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  tax 
policy  m  the  first  Nixon  Administration,  "is 
one  of  the  most  Important  men  in  Washing- 
ton. He  has  played  a  major  behind-the- 
scenes  role  in  shaping  every  tax  measure 
since  the  1940s." 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  a  man  In  Wood- 
worth's  position  is  expected  to  be  self- 
effacing.  He  is.  after  all,  a  civil  servant,  not 
a  legislator.  But  even  In  the  hai:s  of  Con- 
gress,   when   ataffen   ar«   expected    to    be 
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the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  men  they  serve  and 
keep  tl-.elr  mouths  shut.  Woodworth's  mod- 
esty Is  extreme.  He  Is  known  never  to  take 
credit  for  any  piece  of  Committee  business — 
although  obviously  responsible  for  much  of 
It — always  giving  credit  to  a  Committee 
member.  He  Is  also  notorious  for  reslsuni: 
interviews,  and  even  after  granting  one  to 
Duns.  It  took  a  half-hour  of  coaxing  before 
he  would  allow  his  picture  to  be  taken. 
Then  when  his  secretary  handed  us  a  copy 
of  his  oRirlal  biography,  Woodworth  in- 
structed her  to  first  tear  off  an  Item  on  the 
bottom.  That  item  revealed  that  Woodworth 
has  won  the  cove'ed  US.  Civil  Service 
League  Award  and  the  $10,000  Rockefeller 
Award,  which  is  often  called  the  "Nobel 
Prize"  of  the  civil  service  Chuckles  Thomas 
Martin,  a  top  tax  lawyer  for  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  who  knows  Woodworth 
well.  "I  think  Larry  was  a  little  embar- 
rassed by  the  Rockefeller  Award  because 
the  money  was  tax  free." 

.^VN    ALTER    EGO? 

What  makes  the  unassuming  Woodworth 
so  powerful  stems  first  of  all  from  the  power 
of  the  men  he  serves.  While  he  ostensibly 
works  for  41  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  Committees,  his  real 
bosses  are  Wilbur  Mills  and  Russell  Long,  who 
rotate  annually  at  the  helm  of  the  Joint 
Committee  {It  Is  Mills'  turn  this  year).  And 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  man  he  must  really 
satisfy  Is  Mills.  Since  all  revenue  measures 
must  originate  In  the  House,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Chairman  always  plays  a  greater  role 
In  tax  matters  than  his  Senate  counterpart. 
Moreover.  Mills  has  few  other  legislative  In- 
terests than  taxation:  Long  has  many  other 
Senatorial  concerns.  Including  small  busi- 
ness and  the  merchant  marine. 

r.i  fact,  the  ei'.lgmatlc.  soft-spoken  Wood- 
worth,  who  comes  from  Ohio,  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  Northern  version  of  his  men- 
tor' from  Arkansas.  Both  are  closemouthed 
and  cautious,  and  rarely  tip  their  hand.  Hav- 
ing worked  together  on  tax  matters  for  nearly 
three  decades,  each  man  Instinctively  knows 
what  the  other  thinks  about  virtually  any 
aspect  of  the  internal  revenue  code.  "Wood- 
worth  and  Mills  seem  to  think  so  much 
alike,"  points  out  Herman  Schneebelt,  Ways 
and  Means'  ranking  Republican,  "I  don't 
know  who  Influences  whom  more." 

Some  of  the  ;  ewer  members  of  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  figure  that  Woodworth 
simply  knows  what  Wilbur  Mills  wants  to  do 
and  then  works  towards  that  end.  But  those 
who  have  watched  this  relationship  over  the 
years  take  a  different  view.  "The  people  who 
think  Larry  Is  merely  executing  the  Chair- 
man's wishes  have  It  all  wrong,"  says  for- 
mer Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  who 
put  In  two  decades  as  a  committee  member 
before  retiring  from  Congress  last  year.  "Sure, 
he  tends  to  support  Mills'  position.  But  It  was 
probably  Larry's  position  In  the  first  place." 

Mills  and  Woodworth  are  so  close  that  when 
the  Chairman  is  too  busy  to  I'eep  a  speak- 
ing engagement,  he  just  sends  Woodworth 
In  his  place.  It  was  Woodworth,  substituting 
for  Mills  at  Harding  College  In  the  Chair- 
man's Arkansas  district,  who  shook  up  the 
White  Hnuse  Iti  1969  Reading  tbe  Chairman's 
speech,  Woodworth  stated  that  Ways  and 
Means  would  not  go  along  with  the  White 
House  request  to  extend  tlie  surtax  unless 
the  budget  were  cut  stUl  further.  It  was. 

Althoueh  Co  eress  h.as  been  Demc^  *i- 
cally  controlled  for  most  of  Woodworti.  o  ten- 
ure, he  goes  out  of  his  way  not  to  show  parti- 
san preference.  He  Is  not  registered  In  either 
political  party,  and  even  his  closest  friends 
do  not  know  how  he  votes.  "I  can't  guess  how- 
he  votes."  says  Wilbur  Mills.  "He  goes  out 
of  his  way  not  to  let  on." 

One  Congressman  recalls  the  time  a  few- 
years  ago  when  the  Johnson  Administration's 
tax  program  was  being  presented  to  the  Ways 


and  Means  Committee.  As  the  proposals  were 
being  ticked  off.  a  new  staff  member  kept 
nodding  his  head  and  smiling.  Suddenly,  he 
felt  a  sharp  jab  in  his  ribs.  "Stop  smiling  and 
nodding."  rasped  the  usually  even-tempered 
Woodworth,  "you're  working  for  the  Joint 
Committee  now." 

So  successfully  has  Woodworth  managed 
to  remain  nonpolitlcal  that  if  the  Republi- 
cans took  control  of  Congress  and  Pennsyl- 
vania's Herman  Schneebell  and  Utah's  Wal- 
lace Bennett  took  over  from  Mills  and  Long, 
nobody  believes  they  would  replace  Wood- 
worth.  "They  would  need  him  more  than  he 
needed  them,"  says  one  of  Woodworth's  staff- 
men. 

POINTING     OUT     THE     OPTIONS 

Much  of  Woodworth's  Influence,  then, 
stems  from  the  nature  of  his  job.  As  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee,  he  holds  the 
most  powerful  and.  at  $40,000  a  year,  the 
highest-paid  staff  position  on  Capitol  Hill. 
It  Is  the  job  of  Woodworth  and  his  staff  of 
some  two  dozen  lawyers,  economists,  ac- 
countants and  statisticians  to  microscopic- 
ally examine  every  Item  In  a  proposed  tax 
measure.  This  not  only  Involves  estimating 
the  revenue  gain  or  loss,  but  determining 
precisely  how  much  will  be  gained  or  lost  by 
the  various  income  brackets  and.  In  the  case 
of  business  taxes,  individual  ind-astries. 

Woodworth,  moreover,  plays  a  major  role 
in  drafthig  that  legislation.  Sitting  In  his 
cramped  basement  otfice  In  the  Longworth 
Buildi-ig,  adorned  only  with  pictures  of  long- 
forgotten  Joint  Committee  chairmen  along 
the  walls,  Woodworth  describes  his  role  sim- 
ply. "It  Is  my  job,"  he  says,  "to  point  out 
the  options  to  the  members.  They  write  the 
tax  laws;  I  don't." 

Maybe  so.  But  long  before  a  tax  measure  is 
even  presented  to  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Treasury  Department's  tax  experts  consult 
him  on  every  provision  of  the  bill  they  are 
putting  together.  Says  a  member  of  Wood- 
worth's  staff:  "Stan  Surrey  [the  top  Treasury 
taxman  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admin- 
istrations! and  Eddie  Cohen  |  who  held  the 
s.une  post  in  the  first  Nixon  Administration! 
always  went  over  a  bill  with  Larry  before 
sending  it  up  And  so  does  Fred  Hickman 
[Cohens  successor |." 

None  of  these  men  deny  that  they  con- 
sulted Woodworth.  But  they  refuse  to  pin- 
point any  changes  that  have  been  made  In 
tax  proposals  as  a  result  of  these  delibera- 
tions. According  to  other  sources,  though, 
several  changes  that  the  Treasury  made  In 
its  1671  tax  recommendations  were  the  re- 
sult of  Woodworth's  suggestions.  Specifically: 
The  Investment  credit  was  not  denied  to  used 
machinery,  saving  untold  millions  for  small 
companies  that  cannot  afford  new  equip- 
ment, the  repeal  of  the  auto  excise  tax  did 
not  Include  heavy  trucks — a  heavy  blow  to 
the  nation's  truck  manufactvirers.  the  proviso 
permitting  the  creation  of  short-term  trusts 
for  deepndents  was  tightened  so  that  the 
wealthy  could  not  set  up  transitory  arrange- 
ments to  avoid  taxes;  the  proposed  statute 
governing  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration— popularly  known  as  Discs — was  re- 
drawn so  they  could  not  be  used  as  a  tax 
loophole  for  companies  doing  business  over- 
seas. 

Woodworth.  of  course,  would  never  admit 
to  being  responsible  for  those  provisions.  His 
only  comment.  "I  generally  know  what  Treas- 
ury Is  going  to  propose  beforehand  because 
of  the  questions  Its  staff  asked  me  along 
the  way." 

The  Treasury's  taxmen  are.  however,  not 
free  agents.  For  whatever  they  recommend 
must  ultimately  be  cleared  by  the  President. 
So  even  If  they  are  convinced  that  Wood- 
worth  Is  right,  or  believe  it  Is  more  politic  to 
go  along  with  him  on  a  point,  they  can  be 
overruled  by  the  White  House.  At  that  point, 
the  Treasury  comes  before  the  Committee 
with  its  views.  But  If  Woodworth  disagrees. 


he  quietly  points  out  to  the  members  what 
the  flaws  are.  "When  Larry  has  differences 
with  the  Treasury,"  says  Wilbur  Mills,  "Larry 
Is  usually  right." 

Woodworth  also  had  a  major  Influence 
on  the  massive  1969  tax-reform  act.  While 
the  1964  law  brought  the  maximum  tax  rate 
down  from  a  confiscatory  91 '';  to  70''c,  Wood- 
worth  felt  that  this  was  still  too  high.  To  the 
relief  of  top-bracket  executives,  he  devised 
the  Idea  of  50  ^'r  maximum  tax  on  earned 
Income.  But  Woodworth  Is  not  only  a  master 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  he  is  also  very 
conscious  of  the  political  realities.  To  pass 
tax  relief  for  the  upper  brackets  without 
something  for  middle  and  lower-Income  wage 
earners  would  have  been  politically  Impos- 
sible. So  he  devised  a  package  that  included 
a  raising  of  the  standard  deduction  from  10'"-- 
to  15'"n  and  a  low-Income  allowance  for  the 
poor.  "A  lot  of  people's  Ideas  went  Into  It." 
says  John  Nolen,  "but  it  was  Larry  who  put 
together  the  package.  It  was  an  Ideal  com- 
bination of  what  should  be  done  and  what 
could  be  done." 

THE    NEW    TAX    BILL 

Right  now,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  hard  at  work  drafting  another  major  tax 
bill  that  could  significantly  affect  such  things 
as  capital  gains,  estates  and  gifts  and  the 
always  thorny  question  of  tax  shelters — all 
of  major  concern  to  top-bracket  executives. 
Business  is  further  concerned  about  what 
changes  will  be  made  In  depreciation  sched- 
ules and  the  Investment  credit,  as  well  as  the 
tax  liabilities  of  multinational  corporations. 

Larry  Woodworth  obviously  has  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  Is  ahead  for  executives 
and  Industry.  But,  needless  to  say,  he  re- 
fuses to  be  drawn  Into  any  discussion  of 
specifics.  His  only  hint:  "Over  the  years, 
the  Committee  has  consciously  narrowed 
the  gap  between  the  rates  on  earned  In- 
come and  capital  gains.  This  trend  could 
certainly  continue." 

Narrowing  the  gap  between  the  two — 
which  would  mean  higher  capital-gains  rates 
but  lower  levies  on  earned  Income — would  be 
a  big  step  towards  something  Woodworth 
deeply  believes  In:  tax  equity.  Although  he  's 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  Investment  In- 
centives, Woodworth  still  fundamentally  be- 
lieves that  In  a  perfect  world,  a  given  amount 
of  Income  would  be  taxed  at  the  same  rates 
no  matter  how  It  Is  derived.  "A  guy  with  a 
$20,000  Income  should  pay  the  same  tax  as 
any  other  guy  with  a  $20,000  Income."  he 
argues. 

Little  known  to  businessmen.  Woodworth 
and  his  staff  also  play  a  key  role  In  corporate 
and  individual  tax  refunds.  Under  the  law, 
all  refunds  over  S190.000  must  be  approved  by 
the  Joint  Committee.  Consequently,  three 
Woodworth  staffers  are  stationed  at  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  so  that  they  can 
screen  all  of  these  major  refunds.  Whatever 
deciisons  they  make  are  then  subject  to 
Woodworth's  approval.  While  copies  of  these 
decisions  are  routinely  sent  to  the  commit- 
tee members.  Woodworth  Is  the  final  arbiter. 
The  committee  has  never  held  a  meeting  to 
question  a  Woodworth  refund  ruling,  and 
none  has  ever  been  reversed. 

Many  of  these  decisions — and  these  are 
hundreds  of  them  each  year — involve  sub- 
stantial sums  for  many  companies.  For  ex- 
ample, over  the  years  Woodworth  has  ap- 
proved a  $1.9-mllllon  refund  for  oil-equip- 
ment ma'.<er  J.  Ray  McDermott.  $3.9  million 
for  Shell  Oil  and  $3.8  million  for  Monsanto. 

Woodworth  also  acts  as  a  lightning  rod  for 
the  Committee  members,  who  are  continually 
besieged  by  constituents  to  either  help  them 
settle  their  problems  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  or  write  a  special  provision  Into  a 
tax  law.  What  the  typical  member  does  Is  to 
shake  the  constituent's  hand,  sympathize 
with  his  problem,  and  then  say  that  It  Is  a 
very  technical  matter  only  Woodworth  can 
handle. 
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There  are  times,  however,  when  a  Commit- 
tee member  feels  that  politically  he  must 
Introduce  a  bill  that  will  benefit  an  Individual 
or  a  company  In  his  district.  These  are  con- 
troversial private  bills  that  Ways  and  Means 
is  particularly  heir  to.  If  It  Is  a  "bad  bill  or  an 
outrageous  raid  on  the  Treasury,  Woodworth 
will  advise  the  member  to  withdraw  It.  Al- 
though the  diplomatic  Woodworth  will  gen- 
erally soften  his  views  by  suggesting  that  the 
bill  might  embarrass  the  member,  everybody 
knows  that  his  close  relationship  with  Mills 
gives  him  virtual  veto  power  over  these  pri- 
vate bills.  According  to  Woodworth.  "These 
member's  bills  have  a  worse  name  than  they 
deserve.  But,"  he  adds,  smiling,  "I  have 
knocked  down  a  few  of  them." 

Washington's  top  tax  lawyers,  fully  aware 
of  Woodworth's  Infiuence,  are  continually 
trying  to  get  his  ear.  And  except  during  the 
busy  weeks  when  the  Committee  Is  marking 
up  the  final  draft  of  a  bill,  Woodworth  Is  gen- 
erally available. 

When  the  mining  Industry  had  a  tax  prob- 
lem last  year.  It  made  Larry  Woodworth's 
basement  office  Its  first  stop.  In  writing  the 
1969  tax  law.  Congress  somehow  eliminated 
the  carryback  provision  in  the  foreign  tax 
credit  for  mining  companies;  thus,  a  com- 
pany that  had  a  loss  in  the  current  year 
could  no  longer  apply  It  against  a  profit  In  a 
preceding  year. 

So  last  year,  Fred  Peel,  the  mining  Indtis- 
trys  tax  lawyer,  talked  to  Woodworth  about 
restoring  the  provision.  Woodworth  voiced  no 
objections  to  the  change.  So  Peel  got  Oregon's 
Democratic  Congressman  Al  Ullman  to  In- 
troduce It  as  an  amendment  to  the  House 
bill.  While  the  entire  tax  measure  eventually 
died  in  the  Senate,  Peel  believes  that  the 
major  hurdle  against  the  change  has  been 
overcome.  "Larry  was  the  key,"  says  Peel. 
"For  If  w-e  went  to  Ullman  or  aiiy  other  mem- 
ber to  Introduce  It.  they  would  "have  gone  to 
Larry  to  ask  his  opinion.  If  he  really  ob- 
jected, I  don't  think  that  there  Is  a  member 
of  that  committee  who  would  have  Intro- 
duced the  change." 

THE  MINISTER'S  SON 

Woodworth,  a  Methodist  minister's  son 
from  Loudenvllle,  Ohio  has  spent  virtually 
his  entire  adult  life  working  for  the  Joint 
Committee.  With  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Ohio  Northern  University  and  a  master's  In 
government  management  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  he  joined  the  staff  as  a  tax 
economist  In  1944.  By  the  1950's  he  was  the 
Number  Two  staffman  under  stiff-necked 
Colin  Stam. 

■When  Stam  retired  In  1964,  Woodworth 
was  the  only  man  who  was  even  considered 
for  the  top  spot.  By  that  time,  he  had 
added  a  Ph.D.  In  public  administration  from 
New  York  University  to  his  academic  creden- 
tials. But  he  was  an  anomaly  In  a  legislative 
v.-orld  in  which  virtually  every  Committee 
member  and  top  staffman  was  a  member  of 
the  bar.  According  to  others,  though.  Wood- 
worth's  lack  of  academic  legal  training  has 
never  hurt  him.  "It  doesn't  matter  that  he 
didn't  go  to  law  school,"  says  Thomas  Mar- 
tin. "Larry  Woodworth  is  still  one  of  the 
best  tax  lawyers  In  the  country.  If  a  statute 
has  to  be  drafted,  he  can  do  It  better  than 
any  lawyer. 

Woodworth  lives  modestly  In  the  hotise  he 
bought  25  years  ago  In  suburban  Cheverly, 
Maryland,  about  a  twenty-minute  drive 
from  his  Capitol  Hill  office.  Long  active  in 
civic  affairs,  he  served  as  mayor  of  Cheverly, 
a  predominantly  working-class  community, 
for  five  years.  Since  Cheverly  politics  are 
strictly  nonpartisan,  Woodworth  did  not 
have  to  run  under  a  party  label.  "I  wouldn't 
have  run  on  a  partisan  basis."  he  points  out. 
"Anyway.  It  gave  me  great  exposure  to  the 
kind  of  political  problems  that  confront  the 
members  of  the  Committee." 


The  Joint  Committee  staff,  in  fact,  has  a 
long-time  nonpartisan  reputation.  Wood- 
worth  has  a  completely  free  band  in  hiring 
staff  members,  and  neither  Long  nor  Mills 
ever  send  over  anybody  for  a  Job.  Nor  does 
Woodworth  ask  a  job  applicant  his  political 
preferences.  "If  Larry  has  any  Ideology." 
laughs  Stanley  Surrey,  who  now  teaches  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  "It  Is  keeping  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  good  shape." 

Other  than  his  civic  concerns,  Woodworth 
has  few  outside  interests.  He  rarely  takes  a 
vacation  and,  much  like  his  boss  Wilbur 
Mills,  seldom  takes  a  pleasure  jaunt.  While 
most  of  his  friends  are  Involved  In  tax 
work,  he  Is  exteremly  careful  not  to  discuss 
specific  Issues  with  them.  "Larry  Is  so 
wrapped  up  In  his  work,"  says  Washington 
lawyer  Fred  Peel,  who  has  known  Wood- 
worth  for  25  years,  "that  he  can't  under- 
stand why  people  want  to  be  off  Saturday 
and  Sunday  when  they  could  be  sitting 
around  talking  about  the  tax  system." 

At  this  point  Woodworth  could  retire  on 
a  generous  government  pension  and  take  one 
of  the  lucrative  corporate  offers  that  are 
constantly  dangled  before  him.  It  is  an  open 
secret  around  Washington  that  he  has  re- 
jected an  extremely  high  bid  from  General 
Motors.  "He  turns  them  all  down,"  says 
John  Nolen.  "because  money  is  not  what 
motivates  him.  He  would  much  prefer  to 
influence  the  nation's  future  tax  laws." 

A  long-time  Woodworth  goal  has  been  to 
simplify  the  arcane  tax  code.  But  as  a  real- 
ist he  knows  that  sometimes  the  code  has  to 
be  further  complicated  to  accomplish  a 
worthwhile  social  purpose.  This  problem 
came  to  the  fore  In  1969  when  the  Adminis- 
tration wanted  a  proviso  granting  rapid 
amortization  for  both  pollution  equipment 
and  rehabilitated  housing.  While  Wood- 
worth  recognized  that  the  aim  was  worth- 
while he  Instinctively  shied  away  from  the 
Idea  of  complicating  the  code  still  further. 
Over  the  years,  he  had  seen  other  similar 
provisions  written  into  law  and  then  remain 
there  long  after  the  problem  was  resolved. 
So  he  suggested  a  five-year  cutoff.  "That 
five-year  cutoff  is  pure  Woodworth,"  says 
Eileen  Shanahan,  The  New  York  Times' 
knowledgeable  economics  reporter. 

While  waiting  for  the  tax  system  to  arrive 
In  Utopia.  Larry  Woodworth  will  continue  to 
be  the  fulcrum  of  whatever  changes  are 
finally  made  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
For  nobody  believes  that  he  wUl  ever  suc- 
cumb to  those  high-powered  corporate  of- 
fers. "He  has  to  cater  to  535  egomaniacs 
[the  members  of  Congress],"  says  Michi- 
gan's Martha  Grlffths.  a  member  of  Ways 
and  Means.  But  this  quiet  man  has  more 
knowledge  than  practically  all  of  them." 


CHILD  ABUSE 


Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on 
June  28. 

The  timing  of  the  editorial  was  par- 
ticularly appropriate,  because  it  ap- 
peared the  same  day  after  the  "Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act" 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  know  of 
the  Tribune's  support  of  this  legislation, 
because  I  know  that  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  child  abuse. 

In  both  Hennepin  County,  which  in- 
cludes Minneapolis,  and  Ramsey  County, 
which  includes  St.  Paul,  dedicated  Min- 


nesotans  have  been  working  with  mini- 
mum resources  to  prevent,  identify  and 
treat  child  abuse.  They  are  like  thou- 
sands of  other  citizens  across  the  countrj- 
who  believe  that  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  60,000  children  who  are  reported  to 
have  been  abused  each  year;  or  the  many 
thousands  of  other  children  v\ho  suffer 
physical  and  psychological  damage  and 
never  even  come  to  the  attention  of 
agencies  which  could  help  them. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 

of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Fedepj^l  Child-Abuse  Law  Needed 

"Statistics  strongly  suggest  that  child  bat- 
tering Is  probably  the  most  common  cause 
of  death  In  children  today,  outnumbering 
those  caused  by  any  of  the  Infectious  dis- 
eases, leukemia  and  automobile  accidents." 
says  a  report  made  this  week  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Child-abuse  esti- 
mates vary,  but  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor said  last  spring  that,  according  to  best 
estimates,  "about  60,000  American  children 
every  year  require  protection  from  parental 
beatings,  cruelty  or  neglect." 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale  Is  the  main  sponsor 
of  a  Senate  bill  to  establish  a  national  center 
on  child  abuse  and  neglect,  provide  grants 
to  train  people  to  deal  with  the  problem  and 
establish  a  national  commission  to  examine 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  laws  and  deter- 
mine the  proper  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  coping  with  the  problem.  We  sup- 
port the  bCI,  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare  this   week. 

Recent  research  indicates  that  most  par- 
ents who  abuse  their  children  have  deep 
emotional  problems,  but  that  the  parents 
can  be  treated.  Dr.  C.  Henry  Kempe,  head 
of  the  Colorado  School  of  Medicine's  pedi- 
atrics department  and  a  leading  authority 
on  child  abuse,  says  about  10  percent  of 
battering  parents  are  so  mentally  sick  that 
their  children  should  be  taken  from  them. 
The  other  90  percent  can  be  helped  to  be- 
come adequate  parents. 

Two  of  Kempe's  associates,  after  long  re- 
search, have  disproved  the  belief  "that  child 
abuse  occurs  only  among  'bad  people'  of  low 
socio-economic  status." 

Minnesota  law  requires  hospital  authori- 
ties and  doctors  to  report  suspected  child- 
abuse  cases  to  police  and  to  the  county  wel- 
fare agency.  The  welfare  agency  Is  required 
to  investigate  and  to  prevent  further  abtise. 
In  1971,  252  cases  of  alleged  child  abuse 
w-ere  reported  In  Minnesota:  In  1972.  262 
cases  were  reported.  One  welfare  official  sus- 
pects that  not  all  cases  are  reported.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  no  way  of  estimating  how  many 
children  are  beaten  but  do  not  get  medical 
attention. 

Mondale  says  not  one  of  the  109.000  em« 
ployees  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Is  working  full-time 
on  the  child-abuse  problem,  as  far  as  he 
can  determine.  The  Nixon  administration 
opposes  Mondale's  bill,  largely  because  It  be- 
lieves states  and  local  governments  should 
solve  the  problem. 

Mondale  says  that  Ideally  he.  too.  would 
like  the  states  and  communities  to  solve  the 
problem.  But  he  notes  that  w-hile  officials 
argue  over  who  should  cope  with  child  abtise, 
thousands  of  defenseless  children  are  b^lnf 
physically  battered.  Bewildered,  helpless  chil- 
dren w-ho  are  beaten  by  their  parents  are 
far  removed  from  the  niceties  of  w-hlch  gov- 
ernmental agencies  should  Intervene  for 
them.  The  problem  of  these  children  de- 
serves further  stvidy  and  action.  We  hope 
Mondale's  bill  becomes  law. 
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CUT  IN  NASA  AUTHORIZATION  A 
THREAT  TO  OUR  TECHNOLOGICAL 
ADVANCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
very  near  future,  the  Senate  will  act  on 
the  appropriations  bill  containing  the 
funding  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  During  hear- 
ings and  in  preparation  for  subsequent 
floor  action  on  the  NASA  authorization 
bill,  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  went  into  great  depth  and 
detail  to  gain  complete  understanding 
of  each  element  in  NASA's  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  request.  There  are  some  key 
features  in  this  budget  which  I  feel  are 
very  important  and  there  is  a  great  need 
of  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

At  just  over  S3  billion,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1974  is  the 
smallest  sum  since  1962  for  this  15-year- 
old  agency.  This  funding  level  repre- 
sents slightly  over  1  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget.  As  a  result,  the  Nation's 
programs  in  aeronautics  and  space  have 
been  cut.  stretched  thin,  and  cancelled 
to  the  extent  where  we  are  at  the  point  of 
risking  a  serious  loss  of  momentum  in 
our  desire  to  maintain  our  lead  in  the 
realm  of  science  and  technology.  As  our 
efforts  in  science  and  applications 
dwindle,  our  Nation  will  undoubtedly 
notice  a  reduction  in  new  technology; 
and,  without  that  new  technology  as  a 
booster  for  key  elements  of  our  economy, 
we  will  begin  to  notice  a  marked  decline 
in  our  productivity  due  to  a  loss  of  jobs 
and  people  to  fill  them.  For  this  reason, 
I  ask  you  to  seriously  consider  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  a  token  NASA  program 
on  our  great  Nation. 

More  specifically,  the  Senate  may  be 
asked  again  to  face  the  issue  of  approv- 
ing the  Space  Shuttle  The  Senate  has 
voted  on  this  issue  yearly  since  1971  and. 
on  each  occasion,  has  strongly  supported 
the  continuance  of  this  key  program.  The 
wisdom  of  those  yearly  decisions  has 
been  brought  home  dramatically  during 
the  Skylab  program,  currently  in  prog- 
ress, where  man  has  again  been  sub- 
stantiated as  an  important  feature  of  a 
well-balanced  program  in  space  science 
and  applications.  Moreover,  development 
and  utilization  of  a  reusable  space  trans- 
portation system  has  stood  up  exceed- 
ingly well  under  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic scrutiny  of  NASA  and  the  GAO. 
Here,  I  feel,  lies  an  important  issue  which 
must  be  understood  in  this  respect.  That 
issue  is  that  the  development  of  complex 
systems  such  as  the  Space  Shuttle  re- 
quires a  lengthy  time,  one  not  to  be 
turned  on  and  off  if  we  are  to  expect 
cost-efficient  and  successful  results. 

A  continuing  debate  over  the  Space 
Shuttle  has  ensued  for  some  time  now. 
Shuttle  opponents  continue  to  put  forth 
the  argument  that  the  Shuttle,  and 
thereby  manned  space  flight,  will  be  de- 
veloped and  flown  at  the  expense  of  space 
science  and  applications.  Such  opponents 
dwell  on  the  position  that,  by  building 
the  Space  Shuttle  system,  we  will  rob 
space  science  and  applications  funding 
in  order  to  "further  the  cause  of  manned 
space  flight."  This  argimient  is  simply  an 
overworked,  out-of-date,  and  unsubstan- 
tial one. 


The  era  of  manned  space  flight  per  se 
is  past  and  has  been  in  our  past  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  now.  Not 
since  Projects  Mercury  and  Gemini  has 
a  manned  program  had  the  goal  of  de- 
veloping manned  space  flight  tech- 
niques. Beginning  with  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, the  goal  of  all  our  Nation's  space 
efforts  has  pushed  forward  to  concen- 
trate on  science  and  or  applications.  The 
scientific  data  collected  during  the 
Apollo  program  represents  the  largest 
quantum  increase  in  raw  data  ever  col- 
lected in  a  single  scientific  field  of  en- 
deavor. The  lunar  orbit,  and  the  data 
still  being  transmitted  to  earth  from 
five  nuclear-powered  scientific  pack- 
ages implanted  by  the  astronauts  are 
merely  cited  examples  of  the  niunerous 
amounts  of  scientific  knowledge  we  have 
acquired  from  the  program;  knowledge 
which  has  established  enough  informa- 
tion that  lunar  and  planetary  scientists 
have  now  gained  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  moon's  formation,  an  understand- 
ing which  may  place  truths  about  the 
formation  of  the  earth  and  solar  system 
itself  in  our  grasp. 

Our  Skylab  program,  now  in  progress, 
has  approximately  200  different  scien- 
tific experiments  and  applications  proj- 
ects to  be  performed  over  an  approxi- 
mate 8-month  period.  This  program  en- 
tails studies  in  solar  astronomy,  earth 
resources,  biomedicine,  and  a  myriad  of 
other  scientific  and  engineering  areas. 
The  main  thrust  of  Skylab,  however, 
which  needs  our  fullest  understanding 
has  already  taken  place.  In  the  first  few 
days  of  the  Skylab  mission,  the  outlook 
for  its  success  was  dim;  due  to  damage 
sustained  during  the  launch  phase,  the 
laboratory  was  critically  short  of  power 
and  was  overheating  badly.  Through  the 
ingenuity  and  flexibility  of  the  man-in- 
space  program,  a  program  which  cou- 
ples man  and  machine,  both  critical 
problems  were  overcome.  The  Skylab 
now  forecasts  itself  to  be  one  of  great 
advancement  and  accomplisliment.  An 
unmanned  Skylab  program,  however, 
would  certainly  have  assured  its  own 
failure  during  its  initial  stages.  The  cou- 
pling of  man  and  machine  in  the  Sky- 
lab program  reinforces  a  most  flexible 
and  efficient  combination. 

It  is  this  combination  of  man  and  ma- 
chine that  I  wish  to  amplify  and  stress 
the  value  of. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  en- 
tire subject  is  lost  in  the  position  of  being 
"for"  or  "against"  manned  space  flight. 
This  country  now  has.  and  will  continue 
to  need,  a  well-planned  and  well-bal- 
anced national  space  program.  Our  need 
for  this  program  is  not  for  the  obvious 
reasons,  but  it  is  for  those  reasons  which 
are  pushed  aside  and  remain  unseen. 
The  potential  of  space  activities  lies  in 
the  solution  of  problems  which  beset  our 
earth.  And.  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  must 
state  my  support  of  a  continued  space 
research  program.  The  exploration,  un- 
derstanding and  eventual  exploitation 
of  space  to  monitor  our  earth  may  well 
hold  the  key  for  all  of  us  to  prevail  in  a 
world  which  needs  a  clean  environment 
and  clean  water;  a  world  which  needs 
to  locate  and  to  properly  manage  its 
national   resources.   We   cannot  simply 


abandon  the  applied  capabilities  we  have 
already  established  a  foothold  in  gaining 
the  mastery  of — capabilities  such  as  glo- 
bal weather  forecasting,  worldwide  com- 
munications, and  navigation  aids. 
Through  space  capabilities,  the  future 
holds  the  promise  that  we  may  even  be 
able  to  harness  great  quantities  of  en- 
ergy from  the  sun  for  use  on  earth.  In 
a  deeper  sense,  our  space  program  is  the 
logical  extension  of  man's  inward  and 
continuing  quest  for  scientific  under- 
standing of  his  surroundings,  his  planet, 
and  his  universe. 

To  provide  such  capabilities  must  be 
the  main  thrust  of  our  space  science  and 
applications.  The  argument  here  is  really 
one  of  whether  or  not  to  perform  space 
science  and  applications  objectives  with 
manned  or  unmanned  vehicles.  In  my 
view,  there  is  no  doubt  that  man  adds 
a  dimension  of  flexibility  which  is  over- 
whelmingly worthwhile;  man  has  become 
the  prime  mechanism  in  our  space  pro- 
gram to  release  the  vast  amount  of  useful 
knowledge  which  now  hes  untapped.  The 
only  relevant  questions  then  are  the  risks 
and  costs  of  a  manned  versus  an  un- 
manned program  of  space  science  and 
applications.  Certainly,  there  is  a  risk  of 
men  going  into  space  to  exploit  its  uses, 
but  few  significant  "drivers"  of  tech- 
nology in  our  liistory  have  been  without 
risk.  We  are  never  without  risk,  even 
when  leading  our  normal,  everyday  lives. 
I  feel  however,  as  I  believe  most  Ameri- 
cans feel,  that  the  risk  is  worth  the  gain 
in  conducting  our  space  program  by  the 
integration  of  man  and  machine.  As  far 
as  the  cost  aspect  is  concerned,  NASA 
has  analyzed  the  cost  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle versus  other  systems  using  expend- 
able boosters.  This  has  been  NASA's  most 
complete  and  in-depth  cost  analysis  ever 
performed  for  a  new  system  proposed. 
As  a  result  of  this  analysis  however, 
NASA  is  convinced  that  the  Shuttle  will 
prove  to  be  the  cheapest  system  for  per- 
forming all  space  missions  in  the  time 
span  of  the  1980's. 

In  their  analysis  of  NASA's  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  Shuttle,  the  GAO  could  not 
find  any  significant  errors  in  NASA's 
estimates  and  drew  the  conclusion  that 
economics  should  not  be  used  as  a  justi- 
fication for  or  against  the  Shuttle 
system. 

In  summary,  the  Nation  must  move 
ahead  in  its  understanding  and  its  use  of 
space  technology.  The  benefits,  direct  and 
indirect,  are  far  too  great  to  let  them 
slide  from  our  grasp  by  not  reaffirming 
a  firm  hold  of  them.  Given  that  premise— 
the  question  of  the  Shuttle  versus  ex- 
pendable boosters — the  Shuttle  must  be 
sought  as  the  answer  in  terms  of  its 
capability,  fiexibility,  efficiency,  and  cost 
reduction  benefits. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  again  show  evidence  of  its  strong 
backing,  as  it  always  has,  for  our  aero- 
nautics and  space  program.  I  urge  the 
support  of  each  and  every  Member  in  the 
approval  of  a  well-balanced  and  a  re- 
sponsible level  of  appropriations  for 
NASA. 


June  SO,  197 S 
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BOX  CAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  months  I  have  received 


many  letters  from  constituents  who  were 
unable  to  market  their  grain,  because  of 
the  severe  shortage  of  railroad  freight 
cars.  This  is  hardly  a  new  problem — in 
fact  it  predates  the  establishment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Yet 
we  still  have  not)  found  a  definitive 
answer. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  re- 
ported S.  1149,  "a  bill  to  increase  the 
supply  of  railroad  rolling  stock,  and  to 
improve  its  utilization  to  meet  the  needs 
of  commerce,  users,  shippers,  national 
defense,  and  the  consuming  public."  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  bill  and  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  prove  capable  of  meeting  the  ob- 
jectives stated  in  its  title. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  spoke  to  a 
group  of  grain  elevator  operators  in  Dan- 
ville. 111.,  about  S.  1149  and  the  possibility 
of  improving  rail  service.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
State.meni'  by  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

We  are  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  worst 
freight  car  shortages  In  history.  The  problem 
Is  hardly  new — the  very  first  case  before  the 
ICC  In  1887  concerned  a  freight  car  shortage. 
This  year  the  shortage  is  particularly  severe 
and  threatens  both  last  year's  crop  and  this 
years.  Harvested  grain  cannot  be  marketed 
"and  fertilizer  cannot  be  shipped  to  the  fields. 

Small  grain  elevator  operators  have  been 
hit  hard.  They  cannot  get  boxcars.  Interest 
charges  are  mounting.  Penalties  are  being 
charged  b>  purchasers.  Contracts  may  be  can- 
celled. Large  operators  get  hundred  unit 
trains  while  small  operators  get  none. 

The  grain  deal  with  Russia,  obsolete  and 
understaffed  port  facilities.  Inadequate  rail 
facilities,  railroad  mismanagement  and  gov- 
ernment Inaction  all  contribute  to  the  diffi- 
culty farmers  have  marketing  their  grain. 

The  Senate  passed  Resolution  59  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  of  this  year  calling  on  the  Ni.xon 
Administration  to:  (1)  Declare  a  moratorium 
on  the  disposal  of  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  (2)  Give 
farmers  the  option  to  reseal  loans  on  farm- 
stored  wheat  and  feed  grains  from  the  1970. 
1971,  and  1972  crops;  and  (3)  Appoint  a 
special  committee  to  report  within  thirty 
days  on  the  "most  effective  practical  means" 
of  getting  feed  grains  to  farmers  and  stock- 
men and  alleviate  the  backup  at  the  ports. 

The  Administration's  reaction  was  Inade- 
quate. The  Commodity  Credit  Corporition 
continued  to  dump  grain  on  the  market. 

All  Indications  are  that  the  Administration 
win  Insist  on  payment  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  when  they  come  due. 

And  the  President  has  not  appointed  the 
special  committee  called  for  by  the  resolu- 
tion. A  study  group  has  been  established 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
but  It  has  not  yet  made  any  recommenda- 
tion for  action. 

To  aggravate  the  shortage,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  announced  that 
it  will  put  Into  production  40  million  acres 
of  land  that  have  been  banked  until  now. 
This  Is  40  million  acres  more  that  will  re- 
quire fertilization — and  all  of  that  fertilizer 
must  be  shipped  on  the  same  railroad  system 
that  Is  now  overloaded.  Shortages  are  al- 
ready running  at  about  16,500  cars  per  day. 

There  Is  n  serious  need  for  a  short-term 
solution,  and  Senate  Resolution  59.  which 
had  my  fall  support,  recommends  sound 
steps  toward  that  solution. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  a  longer-range 
approach  to  the  boxcar  shortage. 

S.  1149.  which  I  am  cosponsorlng,  would 
Increase  supply  and  Improve  utilization  of 
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railroad  rolling  stock  in  three  significant 
ways. 

First.  It  would  establish  a  revolving  fund 
to  Insure  debts  of  railroads  and  car-pooling 
companies  for  the  acquisition  of  rolling 
stock.  Up  to  $2  billion  would  be  available 
for  Insuring  the  unpaid  principal  on  these 
bonds.  Thus,  the  federal  government  would 
be  helping  railroads  to  get  the  credit  they 
need  to  increase  their  supply  of  boxcars. 

Second,  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  spend  up  to  $35  million  over 
three  years  to  establish  a  system  that  can 
provide  the  Information  needed  to  make 
better  use  of  existing  freight  car  capacity.  At 
present,  rolling  stock  Is  in  use  only  about 
12';  of  the  time,  and  of  that  time,  rolling 
stock  is,  on  the  average,  only  loaded  about 
half  the  time.  Clearly  the  railroad  industry 
could  make  better  use  of  existing  rolling 
stock.  We  must  still  focus  attention  on  the 
bottleneck  that  exists  at  our  port  facilities, 
the  inadequacies  of  barge  transportation  on 
Inland  waterways  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
railroads'  track  and  switching  equipment, 
but  we  mxist  also  use  well  the  equipment 
we  have. 

Finally.  If  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the 
shortage  persists,  a  "Railroad  Equipment 
Corporation"  would  be  established.  This  fed- 
eral agency  would  build,  buy.  and  own  its 
own  freight  cars  and  contract  out  their 
operation  and  maintenance.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  pool  of  surplus  cars  to  be  used  by 
shippers  during  peak  demand  periods.  The 
authority  would  establish  a  rate  schedule 
for  the  lease  of  Its  freight  cars  and  thereby 
earn  enough  money  to  cover  Its  operating 
costs. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  similar  to  S.  1149 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  81-0.  S.  1149  is  before 
the  Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  should  come  before  the  Senate 
within  a  few  weeks.  It  will  have  my  full 
support  and  I  am  optimistic  about  Its 
chances  of  success  in  the  Congress.  Unless 
we  act.  everyone  loses — not  just  the  farmer, 
but  also  the  consumer,  ■yesterday's  "long- 
run"  solution  is  today's  crisis. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  DOLLAR  CRISIS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  one  of 
the  first  explosions  I  have  seen  of  the 
monetarj'  difficulties  we  have  created  by 
ourselves  through  reckless  spending  and 
overextension  of  credit.  It  is  a  speech 
delivered  by  Prof.  G.  C.  Wiegand  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  the 
Monetary'  Conference  held  at  Columbia 
University  last  March.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  speech  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

America    and    the    Doila.i    Crisis 
(By  G.  C.  Wiegand,  Ph.  D.) 

(Note. — Is  America  washed  up?  Tlie  au- 
thor of  this  hard-hitting,  no-punches-pu'.'.ed 
article  thinks  there  Is  a  good  chan'^e  we  are 
He  pinpoints  hitherto  unpalatable  !\nd  thus 
widely  ignored  facts  that  have  brought  us 
to  what  he  describes  as  our  sorry  state.  He 
documents  his  ease  by  depicting;  (1)  the 
decline  of  the  dollar;  (2)  the  national  pen- 
chant for  living  beyond  our  means;  (3) 
squeeze  on  the  middle  class  to  support  the 
rich  and  the  poor  and  (4)  the  rcnseq-.iencc; 
of  seemingly  unlimited  credit.  Is  there  stiil 
time  to  save  ourselves?  Professrr  W.eL'nnd 
isn't  betting  either  way.  And  to  ludge  from 
the  world's  increasingly  frequent  disen- 
chantment with  the  dollar,  no  one  else  Is. 
either.) 

Since  the  middle  of  Februarv.  the  world's 


monetary  markets  ha^e  been  in  a  state  of 
growing  chaos  and  paralysis  "Two  devalua- 
tions in  14  months  have  shaken  the  confi- 
dence and  the  people  are  looking  for  harbors 
of  safety".  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns  told  Con- 
gress. But  where  is  such  a  harbor'  There  Is 
no  doubt  about  'the  urgenry  of  the  task" 
of  creating  a  new  international  monetary 
sj-stein,  l)Ut  fundamental  difTerenres  of  opin- 
ion divide  the  experts  within  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  What  are 
the  causes  of  the  collapse  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  system  which  served  the  world  so 
well  for  a  quarter  of  a  century^  How  can  a 
more  stable  International  monetary  system 
be  created? 

The  approximately  $45  billion  of  mone- 
tary gold  held  bv  the  central  banks  and  lii- 
ternatlonal  monetary  ins'ituticns  are  In  ef- 
fect Immobilized,  since  the  ''entral  banks 
cannot  buy  gold  at  the  official  price  of  »42 
as  long  as  the  market  price  is  between  ■?70 
and  $80,  and  they  would  be  foolish  to  sell 
at  the  official  price.  The  $80-90  billion  of  in- 
convertible dollar  claims  held  by  foreigners 
which,  under  the  Brefon  Wood.<;  agreement 
were  "as  good  es  gold",  and  which,  for  the 
past  25  years,  had  been  freely  accepted  In 
place  of  gold,  are  no  longer  freely  accepted 
And  the  same  is  true  of  the  $9.3  billion  Sup- 
plementary Dr.iwlng  Rights,  the  "paper- 
gold"  Issued  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

The  world  is  rapidly  approaching  the  print 
of  having  no  more  universally  acceptable 
international  medium  of  exchange  to  finance 
international  trade  and  financial  trans- 
actions, a  situation  obviously  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  American  public  Is  led  to 
believe. 

Since  the  second  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar, the  initiative  seems  to  have  shifted  to 
V.ie  surplus  nations,  i.e.  western  Europe  and 
Japan,  who  speak  with  many  tongues.  When 
Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultr.  upon 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  was  a-sked  about  the 
seeming  Impasse,  he  replied:  "I  am  here  to 
listen.  I  have  no  plan."  From  a  diplomatic- 
psychological  point-  of  view,  this  may  be  a 
change  for  the  better  since  the  days  when 
Treasury  Secretary  Connally  attempted  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  a  new  international 
monetary  system,  which  the  surplus  nations 
were  to  accept  pronto — but  didn't!  But  in 
the  meantime,  the  situation  ha.s  become  lar 
more  dangerous,  and  the  world  is  no  closer 
to  a  solution  than  it  was  in  August  1971. 
when  Washington  "closed  the  gold  window.  " 
thus  making  the  dollar  inconvertible,  or  at 
the  Smithsonian  meeting,  when  the  dollar 
was  devalued  for  the  first  time.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Paul  A.  Volcker.  who 
for  all  practical  purposes  seems  to  deter- 
mine American  monetary  policy,  still  clings 
to  his  preconceived  notion  that  gold  must 
be  completely  eliminated  from  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system,  while  the  surplus 
nations  seem  equally  determined  not  to  Isase 
the  new  monetary  system  on  another  form 
of  Inconvertible  paper  SDRs  in  place  of  In- 
convertible dollars — with  no  adequate  con- 
trols over  the  quantity  to  be  ls.sued. 

WARNINGS     IGNORED 

"Vet  nobody  seems  prepared  to  spell  out  In 
clear  terms  that  no  international  monetary 
system  will  work  in  the  end  as  long  as  the 
leading  trading  nation,  i  e.  the  United  States, 
suffers  from  a  basic  Internal  dlsequllibrulm. 
The  world  would  love  to  use  convertible  dol- 
lars In  reasonable  quantities,  but  it  refuses 
to  be  drowned  In  a  flood  of  Inconvertible 
paper  dollars. 

As  far  back  as  1959.  Profess;-r  Robert  Trlf- 
ftn.  one  of  the  world's  L-reat  experts  on  in- 
ternational finance,  warned  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress,  that  "the 
evolution  of  the  past  ten  years  de  the 
1950"si  has  now  bro-ight  us  to  a  point  where 
(International  monetary  policy  and  domestic 
economic  policies)  have  become  Inextricably 
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tangled  with  one  another,  and  where  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  Ignore  the  impact  of  our 
Internal  policies  upon  our  external  position, 
and  vice  versa."  A  few  months  later,  the 
same  warning  was  repeated  even  more  em- 
phatically by  the  eminent  French  economist 
Jacques  Rueff  in  a  series  of  three  articles 
which  appeared  In  ■•Fortune". 

But  nothing  happened! 

Since  then,  the  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  has  grown  tenfold  from  $1.5  to 
$15  bUllon;  the  gold  holdings  have  declined 
from  $19  to  a  little  over  $10  billion  (at  the 
old  gold  price  i ;  and  the  nation's  short  term 
dollar  obligations  have  skyrocketed  from  $20 
to  almost  $90  billion.  Obviously,  the  dollar 
Is  at  present  no  longer  "as  good  as  gold", 
which  WM  one  of  the  fundamental  assump- 
tions on  which  the  Bretton  Woods  gold  ex- 
change standard  system  was  built.  But  it  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  dollars  held  abroad.  Even  today, 
the  ratio  of  American  gold  reserves  to  for- 
eign dollar  holdings  is  almost  twice  as  high 
as  the  gold  backing  of  the  pound  before  the 
first  World  War.  and  the  dollar  dilemma  has 
not  seriously  impaired  America's  huge  eco- 
nomic potential.  But  before  1914,  the  world 
had  confidence  In  the  pound;  at  present  It 
lacks  confidence  In  the  dollar,  and  this  for 
the  simple  reason  that  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  United  States  has  pursued  eco- 
nomic policies  at  home  and  abroad — which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  politically  expedi- 
ent and  socially  desirable — but  which  under- 
mined the  belief  of  the  world  In  America's 
willingness  to  face  the  reality,  that  America 
was  printing  more  dollars  than  we  produced 
goods  and  services. 

DOMESTIC    REFORM    COMES   FIRST 

All  the  schemes  now  being  discussed  to  de- 
velop a  new  international  monetary  system 
win  be  futUe  unless  the  basic  disequilibrium 
In  the  United  States  between  supply  and  de- 
mand has  been  greatly  reduced.  This  will  not 
be  an  easy  task — either  from  a  political  or  a 
social  point  of  view — and  It  Involves  major 
economic  risks.  The  greatest  difficulty,  how- 
ever, lies  In  the  fact  that  neither  Congress 
nor  the  general  public  seem  aware  of  the 
problem,  as  the  newspaper  headlines  Illus- 
trate only  too  clearly.  "Dollar  Plummets, 
Oold  Price  Soars"— "Unions  to  Ignore  Wage 
Guidelines" — "Meany  Suggests  Vi/g  per  cent 
Wage  Increases" — "Senate  Votes  2  per  cent 
REA  Loans" — "Albert  Says  Congress  Will 
Plght  Cutbacks".  Add  to  this  the  announce- 
ment a  few  days  earlier  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  forced  several  banks  to  rescind 
a  minor  Increase  In  the  prime  rate,  at  a  time 
when  the  minimum  lending  rate  of  the  Bank 
of  England  was  50  percent  higher  than  the 
prime  rate  in  New  York,  thus  inviting  the 
out-mlgratlon    of   short-term   funds. 

The  collapse  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system 
Is  overwhelmingly  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  the  United  States 
has  produced  more  dollars,  relatively  speak- 
ing, than  goods  and  services,  and  has  taken 
the  attitude  that  It  Is  none  of  the  business  of 
any  foreigner — whether  he  holds  billions  of 
Inconvertible  paper  dollars  or  not — to  ques- 
tion domestic  American  policies.  The  arti- 
ficially created  excess  demand  produced  on 
the  one  hand  chronic  Inflation  at  home,  and 
on  the  other  a  steady  outflow  of  surplus  dol- 
lars In  exchange  for  goods  and  foreign  assets. 
In  other  words,  America  has  lived  above 
her  means  at  least  since  1950.  The  nation's 
international  liquidity — not  allowing  for  the 
tremendous  growth  of  long  term  foreign 
assets — has  declined  by  $90-$100  billion  since 
1950,  and — probably  even  more  Important — 
throughout  the  economy,  we  are  confronted 
by  chronic  Inadequate  capital  formation  and 
"deferred  maintenance".  We  no  longer  have 
the  fuel  and  the  fjower  we  need  and  we  have 
no  Idea  how  we  shall  pay  for  the  oil  we 
shall  have  to  Import  from  the  Arab  coun- 
tries during  the  next  5-10  years.  The  rail- 


roads, the  postal  service  and  the  Inner  cities 
are  In  a  deplorable  state.  In  the  late  1950's, 
America  was  the  largest  steel  exporter;  to- 
day we  are  the  largest  steel  importer  In  the 
world.  Less  than  ten  years  ago.  America  had 
an  export  surplus  of  more  than  $6  billion; 
1972  closed  with  a  deficit  of  over  $6  billion. 
For  twenty  years,  we  have  consumed  too 
much,  in  the  private  and  In  the  public  sec- 
tor, and  have  saved  and  Invested  too  little, 
until  today  the  competitive  position  of  large 
segments  of  the  American  economy  Is  se- 
riously threatened.  This  Is  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  dollar  crisis. 

Since  1950,  the  number  of  public  employ- 
ees has  risen  from  six  to  more  than  13  mil- 
lion, and  while  the  American  economy  can 
theoretically  support  13  million  bureaucrats 
and  an  Increasing  standard  of  living  for  the 
25  million  not  fully  productive — ov  unpro- 
ductive— Americans  who  are  officially  classi- 
fied as  "poor",  this  would  require  either  a 
substantial  Increase  In  production — which 
in  turn  would  call  for  a  much  higher  rate  of 
capital  formation — or  a  reduction  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  great  American 
middle  class,  which  accounts  for  60-70  per 
cent  of  the  electorate,  and  which  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  its  affluence. 

Even  though  few  politicians  will  admit 
the  fact,  It  Is.the  middle  class — the  $8,000  to 
$35,000  a  year  families — who  pay  for  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  welfare  state,  and  since 
the  middle  class  refuses  to  reduce  Its  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  steady  growth  of  taxes 
and  the  chronic  inflation  are  offset  by  In- 
creased consumer  borrowing  and  continued 
inadequate  capital  formation. 

THE   MIDDLE  CLASS  PAYS  FOR  BOTH 
''RICH    AND    POOR 

While  the  Japanese  during  the  past  25 
years  saved  between  22  per  cent  and  25  per 
cent  of  their  Disposable  Income,  and  the 
Germans  12-15  per  cent,  we  regard  8  per 
cent  as  excessive.  The  re=iults  are  obvious.  We 
have  developed  a  fantastically  high  standard 
of  living  for  the  "rioh"'  and  "poor"  alike:  we 
are  supporting  a  wasteful  ptibllc  sector;  but 
we  have  neglected  to  maintain  our  produc- 
tive capacity  on  which  the  country's  strength 
rests.  In  doing  so,  we  have  followed  the  road 
which  Britain  took  after  the  war.  Instead 
of  concentrating  on  the  rehabiliation  of 
the  country's  Industrial  capacity,  post-war 
Britain  built  a  huge  and  costly  welfare  state. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  starting  vir- 
tually from  scratch,  lived  at  a  miserably  low 
level  for  many  years — but  saved  and  Invested. 
This  Is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  explanation 
for  the  "German  economic  miracle"  and  the 
chronic   difficulties   of   the   pound. 

PINPOINTING    WHEN    WE    WENT    WRONG 

The    first    dollar   crisis    occurred    in    1960 
during  the  presidential  campaign  and  partly 
because   of   the   wild   charges   and   promises 
made  by  both  sides.  The  gold  price  in  Lon- 
don rose  briefly  to  -542.  corresponding  to  a 
depreciation  of  the  dollar  of  20  per  cent.  It 
was  an  obvious  danger  signal,   and   at  that 
time,   America    was   still    strong   enough    to 
end  the  10-year-old  record  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  without  serious  dislocations  of 
home  and  abroad.  But  instead  of  balancing 
the  budget   and   curbing   the   excess   credit 
creation,  the   country   went   on   the   wildest 
Inflationary    spree    In    the    nation's   history. 
While  the  ouptut  of  goods  and  services  the 
GNP  in  real  terms — rose  by  67  per  cent  be- 
tween   1960    and    1972.    the    money    supply, 
using  M-2  as  a  basis,  increased  by   110  per 
cent,  about  50  per  cent  faster  than  the  supply 
of  goods  and  senlces.  Federal  Reserve  credit, 
the  basis  of  the  inflationarv  boom.  Jumped 
from    $29    to    $78    billion:    consumer    loans 
Increased  by  $100  billion  (abt.  180  per  cent), 
home    mortgages    by   $200   billion    (140    per 
cent),  and  the  federal  debt  by  $160  billion 
(well  over  50  per  cent),  nrt  to  mention  the 
vast  increase  In  the  corporate  debt,  and  the 
debt  of  state  and  local  governments. 


For  more  than  a  decade,  the  cou:itry  fi- 
nanced the  growth  of  the  bureaucracy,  the 
affluence  of  the  middle  class,  the  rising 
standard  of  living  of  the  "poor" — not  to 
mention  the  cold  war — by  printing  and 
swapping  lOU's.  That  we  did  not  have  a 
much  higher  rate  of  inflation  was  due  to  the 
f.\ct  that  out  of  some  $270  billion  of  newly 
created  money,  about  $70  billion  flowed 
abroad  in  payment  ot  goods,  services  and 
assets,  and  to  protect  our  position  as  the 
leading  power  of  the  western  world. 

WE    ARE    ALL    GUILTY 

How  could  this  continue  for  more  than 
a  decade? 

Fearing  a  collapse  of  the  worldwide  boom 
from  which  they,  too  greatly  benefited,  the 
surplus  nations  "cooperated"  with  the  def- 
icit nations  In  developing  ever  new  emer- 
gency measures:  the  London  gold  pool;  the 
de  facto  "stillhalte  agreement"  of  the  sur- 
plus nations  (which  did  not  convert  their 
dollars  into  gold),  swap  arrangements;  and 
various  camouflaged  foreign  exchange  re- 
strictions on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  two  main  surplus  nations,  Germany  and 
Japan,  in  particular,  felt  politically  and 
psychologically  compelled  to  support  the 
inflationary  policies  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. Within  the  United  States,  politicians 
and  union  leaders  clearly  benefited  from 
the  "prosperity";  the  middle  class  attained 
a  level  of  affluence  which  would  have  seemed 
almost  impossible  during  the  1950's.  Between 
1965  and  1972  per  capita  Disposable  Income 
rose  by  62  per  cent,  and  between  January 
1970  and  January  1973,  I.e.  the  period  of  the 
growing  dollar  crisis,  retail  sales  rose  from 
$30  to  $40  billion.  The  "poor"  and  the  Black, 
meanwhile,  received  ever  larger  subsidies — 
financed  through  more  credit. 

THE  "MORNING  AFTER"  IS  TODAY 

Now  the  Mardl  Gras  Is  over.  Lent  Is  upon 
us.  The  world  has  grown  reluctant  to  accept 
more  of  the  paper  dollars  we  have  printed 
so  freely  In  recent  years.  America  now  faces 
the  after-Mardl  Gras  hangover;  but  few  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  the  fact.  The  nation  has 
become   so   accustomed   to   living  above   Its 
means,  that  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  indi- 
vidual   families,    for    the    bureaucracy,    and 
for  business  to  consume  no  more  than  the 
nation   produces.   This   will   Involve   serious 
political  and  social  problems.  Politicians  will 
not  find  it  easy — or  palatable — to  convince 
their  constituents  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment— and  ultimately  the  taxpayer — are  not 
a  bottomless  barrel  from  which  one  can  draw 
at    will.    The    loud    cries   of    governors    and 
mayors,  the  screaming  mobs  in  the  streets, 
and  the  steady  pressure  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  of  special  groups  seem  far  more  real  and 
Immediate  problems  than  the  future  of  the 
dollar.    Nor    should    one    underestimate    the 
economic   dangers.   The   American   economy 
has  grown  accustomed  for  more  than  twenty 
years  to  a  steady  Increase  In  credit-created 
demand,  and  a  progressive  lowering  of  the 
debt  burden  through  chronic  Infiation.  The 
life  of  a  buslnesman  Is  relatively  easy,  as  long 
as  aggregate  demand  exceeds  supply,  and  he 
can  count  on  having  to  pay  back  only  part 
of  his  debts;  the  Inflation  takes  care  of  the 
rest.  It  will  not  be  pasy  for  the  co^svrner  and 
the  government  to  live  within  t^°'r  means, 
but  it  will  be  equally  difficult  for  business  to 
operate  under  oulte  different  conditions  of 
cost  and  demand.  There  Is  no  asurance  that 
the  American  people,  after  twenty  years  of 
a   credit-financed   fool's  paradise,   wil'    have 
the  will  and  the  strength,  individually  and 
collectively,   to   face   the   task.   Ye'    t^e   fr- 
ture  of  the  country,  and  to  a  larse  extent  of 
the  f-ee  world,  will  be  partly  determined  by 
the  attitude  of  the  American  people  during 
the  next  vr ar  or  two. 

How  could  a  nation  so  resourceful,  so  in- 
telligent as  the  American  people,  have  per- 
mitted Itself  to  slide  Into  a  way  of  life  which 
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must  ultimately  destroy  the  nation's 
strength  and  the  well-being  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people? 

WHY    IT    HAPPENED 

Most  of  the  American  people  had  no  Idea, 
of  course,  what  was  happening.  Those  who 
asked  questions  were  reassured  by  "the  ex- 
perts" that  Washington  had  learned  to 
•fine-tune"  the  economy.  Besides,  the  experts 
provided  a  seemingly  logical  justification  for 
the  Inflationary  policies. 

We  Inherited  from  the  1930's  an  economic 
doctrine  which  was  eminently  true  and  prac- 
tical when  It  was  first  presented  In  1936,  In 
the  depth  of  the  depression,  namely  that  the 
world's  Ills  were  the  result  of  Inadequate 
consumption  and  the  accumulation  of  Idle 
savings.  But  somehow,  the  experts,  the  p>oll- 
ticlans  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
failed  to  see  that  what  was  true  In  1936, 
ceased  to  be  true  on  September  1,  1939,  when 
the  second  World  War  began.  Even  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  free  reserves  of  the  Ameri- 
can banking  system — the  "Idle  savings" — had 
declined  by  40  percent,  and  ever  since,  the 
world  has  suffered  not  from  under  consump- 
tion but  from  excessive  demand — to  pay 
for  the  hot  and  cold  wars,  the  growing  world- 
wide affluence,  the  welfare  schemes,  and  the 
rapid  population  growth  and  high  expecta- 
tions of  the  developing  countries.  All  these 
goals  were  financed  In  part  through  a  tre- 
mendous world-wide  Increase  In  production, 
and  for  the  rest  by  growing  reliance  on  the 
printing  press.  In  a  little  over  30  years,  the 
purchasing  power  of  all  the  paper  money  In 
the  world  on  an  average  had  declined  by 
70-75  per  cent.  The  dollar  alone  has  lost 
about  two  thirds  of  Its  domestic  value  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  Never  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  there  been  such  a  wldesperad  and 
rapid  depreciation  of  money. 

WASHINGTON'S    DILEMMA THE    WRONG    DECADE 

FOR    THE   RIGHT    CURE 

Yet  Washington  still  acts  as  If  we  are  living 
In  a  depression  caused  by  Inadequate  de- 
mand. The  Pull  Employment  Budget,  for  In- 
stance, assumes  that  If  the  government 
creates  additional  purchasing  power  through 
deficit  spending,  more  people  will  spend  more 
money,  which  will  call  for  more  employment, 
and  will  thus  produce  greater  total  Income 
and  taxes,  until  the  budget  Is  balanced  at  the 
full  employment  level.  This  "self-fulfilling" 
dream — a  largely  theoretical  brainstorm  of 
"under-consumptionist"  minded  economists 
rests  largely  on  a  false  picture  of  the  econ- 
omy. At  least  fifty  and  probably  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  is  due  to  a  variety  of  Institutional, 
social  and  political  factors  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Inadequate  demand.  In  fact, 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  skilled  and  tinskilled 
labor.  There  are  not  enough  skilled  and  re- 
liable workers  and  probably  not  enough  are 
trained  while,  many  of  the  unskilled  find  It 
more  advantageous  to  stay  on  relief.  The 
more  than  $60  billion  deficit  during  the  past 
2' 2  years,  designed  to  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment, has  obviously  not  done  so.  but  it  has 
greatly  Increased  the  inflationary  pressure, 
and  because  of  the  wage-price  stops  at  home, 
much  of  the  surplus  spending  power  spilled 
over  Into  world  markets. 

NOTHING    HAS    CHANGED EXCEPT    OtJR 

CIRCUMSTANCES 

Yet  Congress  wants  to  continue  deficit 
spending,  union  leaders  demand  wage  In- 
creases far  In  excess  of  Increases  In  produc- 
tivity, and  welfare  recipients  demand  even 
higher  payments.  It  Is  this  complete  disre- 
gard of  economic  rationality  which  was 
spread  around  the  globe  in  fat  headlines 
since  Congress  reconvened  In  January,  rather 
than  doubts  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
Phase  3.  which  produced  the  latest  dollar 
crisis.  To  be  sure.  Dr.  Burns,  In  his  Toronto 


address  In  December  1972.  called  for  a  "shock 
therapy",  a  possible  freeze  or  near-freeze  of 
all  additional  federal  spending,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, he  warned  Congress:  "I  can't  emphasize 
too  much  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
Is  the  last  devaluation.  That  ought  to  be  our 
national  policy.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  room  for 
complacency." 

But  in  the  end.  who  else  but  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  created  the  excess  demand?  The 
vast  deficits  since  1971  would  not  have  been 
possible,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  had  not  ac- 
quired $10  billion  of  additional  government 
securities.  No  doubt,  a  refusal  of  thf  Federal 
Reserve  to  finance  the  federal  deficit  would 
have  resulted  in  a  major  political.  If  not 
constitutional  crisis,  and  might  have  ended 
the  pseudo-Independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, but  It  might  also  have  been  the  "shock 
therapy"  needed  to  awaken  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  the  danger  of  the 
situation. 

As  the  "Economist"  remarked;  "Like  child- 
birth, devaluation  Is  less  painful  and  quick- 
er the  second  time."  In  fact,  to  Judge  by 
the  experiences  of  some  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  devaluations  can  become  an 
almost  painless  way  of  life!  And  the  "Econ- 
omist" Is  probably  largely  correct  that  the 
"United  States  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
few  countries  In  which  Just  about  everyone 
of  Importance  thinks  that  a  devaluation  is 
lovely";  at  least,  It  appears  to  most  Ameri- 
cans as  a  convenient  and  painless  way  out. 

DEVALUATION  AND   MORALITY 

"The  stigma  of  devaluation  Is  a  thing  of 
the  past."  Yet,  on  the  same  page,  the  "Econo- 
mist" pointed  out  that  the  1971  devaluation 
caused  a  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  mone- 
tary reserves  of  the  developing  countries  by 
about  a  billion  dollars.  It  Is  undoubtedly 
"old-fashioned"  to  argue  that  the  devalua- 
tion of  a  key  currency  I.e.  the  partial  repudi- 
ation of  a  large  nation's  obligations — In- 
volves not  only  economic  and  political,  but 
moral  aspects.  Back  in  the  14th  century, 
a  period  of  great  social  and  economic  tip- 
heaval.  three  French  writers — Pierre  Bois. 
Jean  Burrldan  and,  best-known.  Nicole 
Oresme — condemned  the  policy  of  the  French 
King  to  reduce  progressively  the  metal  con- 
tent of  the  coin,  as  a  form  of  theft,  contrary 
to  moral  law!  As  recently  as  1935.  four  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
protesting  against  the  repudiation  of  the 
gold  clause  in  private  contracts,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  "gained" 
$2.8  billion  through  the  increase  of  the  gold 
price,  warned:  "Loss  of  reputation  for  hon- 
orable dealing  will  bring  us  unending  hu- 
miliation; the  impending  legal  and  moral 
chaos  is  appalling."  The  "Economist"  may  be 
correct  that  In  our  modern  world,  devalua- 
tion has  lost  its  stigma,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  probably  unnecessary  devalu- 
ation of  the  pound  in  1931  represented  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  decline  In  Britain's  po- 
sition in  the  world. 

THE  TIME  FOR  DECISION  IS  NOW 

Yet  no  politician  and  no  news  commenta- 
tor has  pointed  out  to  the  American  people, 
that  the  two  devaluations  of  the  dollar 
within  14  months,  while  the  country  con- 
tinues to  live  above  Its  means.  Involves  not 
only  serious  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences, but  also  Important  moral  aspects. 

If  a  man  sees  large  cracks  appearing  in 
his  house,  he  can  have  the  cracks  filled  and 
painted  over.  But  new  cracks  will  appear, 
as  the  foundations  of  the  hou.se  continue 
to  shift.  In  the  end.  the  man  vlll  be  faced 
with  the  alternative  of  either  rebuilding  the 
foundations — I.e.  a  drastic  change  in  the  al- 
location of  resources  in  the  American  econ- 
omy— or  of  seeing  his  house  collapse. 

America  is  confronted  with  some  of  the 
most  serious  and  far-reaching  alternatives 
In  its  200  years'  history. 


ALASKA    PIPELINE 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  early 
next  month  the  Senate  is  scheduled  to 
act  on  S.  1081,  the  bill  which  is  concerned 
with  the  issue  of  how  best  to  transport 
oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  the 
lower  48  States.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment  to  re- 
quire an  independent  study  of  this  ques- 
tion and  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  a 
final  decision  within  1  year  so  construc- 
tion of  a  system  to  bring  the  North  Slope 
oil  to  U.S.  markets  can  get  underway. 

The  Mondale-Bayh  amendment  fo- 
cuses on  two  possibilities :  A  trans-Alaska 
oil  pipeline  and  a  trans-Canadian  oil 
pipeline.  Another  possible  North  Slope 
oil  transportation  route  is  discussed  at 
length  in  an  article  in  this  month's  issue 
of  Technology  Review,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  Alumni  Association.  The 
article  is  authored  by  Richard  A.  Rice, 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  professor  of 
transportation. 

According  to  Professor  Rice,  an  oil  de- 
livery system  which  utilized  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  would  cost  $9.15  billion 
to  build;  a  system  with  a  Yukon  corridor 
rail  line  from  Prudhoe  Bay  in  Alaska  to 
the  central  United  States  would  cost 
$7.45  billion,  and  the  second  rail  pos- 
sibility, a  system  including  a  Mackenzie 
Valley  rail  line  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
the  central  United  States,  would  cost 
S5.55  billion.  These  estimates  each  in- 
clude the  cost  of  other  elements  in  the 
delivery  system  and  each  include  the 
cost  of  a  natural  gas  pipeline  to  bring 
out  gas  from  the  North  Slope  deposits. 

Professor  Rice  argues  that  the  rail 
lines  offer  another  substantial  economic 
advantage,  because  they  would  be  two 
way  transportation  carriers,  delivering 
equipment  and  supplies  to  Alaska  after 
their  oil  carrying  runs  to  the  lower  48 
States. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  mv  colleagues 
and  groups  interested  in  the  Alaska  oil 
issue  to  the  article  by  Professor  Rice  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

How  To  Reach  That  North  Slope  Oil:  Some 

Alternatives  and  Their  Economics 

(By  Richard  A   Rice) 

Early  in  1968  exploratory  drilling  in  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  region  of  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  confirmed  the  existence  of  about  10 
billion  barrels  of  recoverable  on.  increasing 
United  States  oil  re.serves  in  North  America 
by  35  per  cent  and  prompting  a  series  of  en- 
gineering proposals  for  schemes  to  move  the 
oil  to  market  in  the  lower  48  United  States. 

The  first  proposal  !s  for  an  800-mile. 
48-inch  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System 
(T.A.P.S).  which  would  extend  southward 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  Port  of  Valdez. 
where  it  would  be  transferred  to  tankers  foi- 
shipment  to  the  West  Coast  of  the  U.S.  De- 
signed to  deliver  600.000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  Initially,  the  system's  capacity  would  be 
stepped  up  to  an  ultimate  daily  flow  of  2 
million  barrels.  The  present  estimated  gross 
cost  of  facilities — including  oil  pipelines, 
transfer  terminals,  tat^.kers.  and  a  gas  pipe- 
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line— from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Chicago  Is  more 
than  $9  billion.  A  transport  price  of  about 
90  cej'.ts  per  barrel  of  crude  on  the  West 
Coast  is  proposed.  Implying  a  price  of  81.50 
for  oil  moved  to  the  Midwest  and  $1.70  to 
the  Ea.st  Coast. 

A  second  proposal  is  to  carry  the  oil  In 
ice-breaking  tankers  to  the  East  Coast  by 
way  of  the  Northwest  Passage.  To  test  this 
idea,  about  $40  million  was  spent  to  re-equlp 
the  tanker  "Manhattan"  for  a  trial  passage 
through  the  Ice.  The  4800-mUe  trip  to  New 
Jersey  was  found  to  cost  $1.00  to  $1.20  per 
barrel — 20  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  than 
T.A.P.S.  delivery  to  the  same  port.  Neverthe- 
less, Ice-breaklng  and  environmental  prob- 
lems forced  the  Humble  OU  and  Refining 
Co.,  which  converted  and  operated  the  "Man- 
hattan," to  shelve  the  plan  indefinitely.  We, 
therefore,  will  not  consider  the  Northwest 
Passage  scheme  In  this  article. 

A  third  plan  for  delivering  North  Slope  oil 
to  the  lower  48  states  is  to  construct  a  3200- 
mile  trans-Canada  pipeline  running  north 
of  the  Brooks  Range  and  east  of  the  Rockies 
down  the  Mackenzie  River  Valley  through 
Alberta  to  the  Great  Lakes  area.  The  total 
capital— for  delivery  of  2  mUUon  barrels 
per  day  to  Chicago  and  for  an  accompany- 
ing gas  pipeline — Is  estimated  at  $5,6  bU- 
lion.  Because  the  Mackenzie  oU  pipeline  was 
not  Investigated  extensU'ely  In  our  study, 
It  too  will  not  be  further  discussed  In  this 
article. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  proposals,  based  on 
technology  that  has  received  the  least  atten- 
tion, are  heavy-duty,  two-track  railways — 
both  from  Alaska  to  Montana,  one  of  them 
thro\i|!h  the  Yukon  River  Valley  and  the 
other  through  the  Mackenzie  River  Valley. 
The  Yukon  Valley  system  would  cost  abotit 
$7  45  billion  and  the  Mackenzie  Valley  sys- 
tem $0.55  billion,  they  would  deliver  oil  to 
Chicago  for  $1.40  and  $1.30  per  barrel,  re- 
spectively 

The  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  the  environmental  aspects  of 
the  TAP  s;.  route  positively  assured  Its  read- 
ers that  full  consideration  had  been  given  to 
the  railway  mode  of  oil  transportation  In  the 
northern  aimate.  But  It  Is  now  evident  that 
the  thinking  that  went  Into  the  rail  con- 
cep.  was  not  serious.  Therefore,  much  of 
this  article,  which  Is  derived  from  a  30- 
month  study  of  long-range  transport  needs 
for  North  Slope  oil.  Is  devoted  to  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  the  two  railway  alter- 
natives. 

On  economic  grounds — which  Is  all  that 
we  will  consider  In  this  article— the  Macken- 
zie Valley  railroad  U  the  superior  system. 
The  Judgment  is  buttressed  by  additional 
economic  arguments  that  predict  what  will 
happen  once  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  Is  depleted 
20  years  after  extraction  begins  In  earnest. 

A  SET  OF  ASSUMPTIONS 

A  number  of  general  assumptions  have 
been  implicit  throughout  the  study,  and  we 
will  note  them  brieny  here.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  the  amount  of  North  Slope  oil.  Geol- 
ogists' and  petroleum  companies'  Inform  us 
that  there  are  about  10  billion  barrels  val- 
ued at  about  $20  bUlion  at  the  wellhead.  If 
the  oil  is  to  be  extracted  over  20  years,  a  dally 
volume  of  2  million  barrels  is  the  desired 
capacity.  Other  possible  deposits  of  oil  may 
lie  in  nearby  regions:  to  the  west  of  Prud- 
hoe Bay  and  south  of  Point  Barrow  is  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  which,  one 
must  guess  m  the  absence  of  published  data, 
contains  about  20  bUlion  barrels.  Another 
10  billion  barrels  may  lie  to  the  east  of  the 
present  fields  toward  the  Mackenzie  Delta. 
East  of  the  delta  In  Canada  there  are  prob- 
ably larger  reserves,  recently  estimated  to 
be  30-40  billion  barrels. 

It  Is  assumed  that  within  a  year  after 
the  transport  of  oU  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  begins,  the  movement  of  an  esti- 
mated 20-30  trillion  cu.  ft.  of  natural  gas 


must  also  begin.  About  one-third  as  much 
gas— In  terms  of  b.t.u.— will  have  to  be 
pumped,  requiring  a  48-inch.  4-bimon-cu.- 
ft.-per-day  gas  pipeline.  A  third  assumption 
Is  that  a  multi-purpose  right-of-way  would 
be  preferable  If  It  were  found  to  be  geograph- 
ically and  economically  possible.  That  is,  It 
would  be  best  to  try  to  combine  the  oll- 
transportlng  facility  and  the  gas-transport- 
ing facility  m  one  right-of-way. 

Ordinarily,  petroleum  economics  come  first 
In  the  planning  of  oil  transportation.  A  new 
set  of  priorities  has  been  established  In  the 
movement  of  North  Slope  oil,  however,  and 
our  final  assumption  is  that  they  are  In  the 
following  order:  environmental  protection; 
welfare  of  the  state  of  Alaska  from  the  social, 
resources,  and  conservation  points  of  view; 
overall  U.S.  energy  problems;  and  economics 
and  the  welfare  of  the  oil  companies. 

ALASKAN  GE03RAPHY 

Almost  all  of  the  principal  geographic  fea- 
tures of  Alaska  are  arranged  m  a  basically 
east-west  orientation.  This  Includes  the  ma- 
jor coastlines,  the  principal  mountain  ranges 
and  climatic  belts,  the  main  drainage  pat- 
terns, the  progression  of  vegetation  belts. 
and  the  wildlife  zones.  All  of  these  have 
played  a  key  role  in  shaping  the  existing 
transportatioia  network  in  the  state,  and  all 
must  also  shape  the  mode  and  route  that  are 
finally  chosen  for  the  network  that  will  move 
Alaska's  oil  and  gas  to  consumers. 

The  north we.stern  portion  of  Alaska  Is  a  flat 
flood  plain  with  a  water  table  practically  at 
the  surface,  marked  by  braided  glacial 
streams  carrying  an  excess  of  .sediment.  The 
plain  is  pitted  by  myriad  small  residual  gla- 
cial ponds  and  mel'twater  lakes.  Generallv. 
the  entire  area  Is  frozen  solid  from  the  two- 
ft.  level  down  to  possibly  200  or  300  ft.  Base- 
ment rock  may  lie  as  deep  as  300  to  1000  ft. 

South  of  this  Arctic  slope  are  foothills  and 
then  the  Brooks  Range,  which  stretches 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  way  across  North- 
ern Alaska  from  east  to  west.  The  highest 
section  lies  to  the  east,  where  some  of  the 
peaks  rise  to  9000  ft  ;  farther  west  the  peaks 
are  6000  to  7000  ft.  high.  Just  to  the  east  of 
the  Brooks  Range  in  Canada  there  is  a  low 
pass  occupied  by  the  Firth  River  at  about 
2000  ft.  elevation.  The  only  other  crossing  of 
such  low  altitude  over  the  Brooks  Range  Is  at 
the  head  of  the  Anaktuvuk  River  Valley  half- 
way across  Alaska  to  the  west. 

South  of  the  Brooks  Range  is  the  Yukon 
Basin — in  the  west  an  area  of  dry  plateau 
and  low  mountains  containing  Fairbanks. 
Alaska's  third  city,  and  in  the  east  a  vast 
area  of  semi-frozen  peat  bog  and  muskeg 
that  Is  In  some  places  hundreds  of  feet  deep. 

Traveling  south  from  Fairbanks,  before 
reaching  th»  main  mountains  of  the  Alaskan 
Range,  one  crosses  the  Alaskan  earthquake 
belt — a  sweeping  arc  that  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  twin  mountain  ranges  of  southern 
Alaska  rise  to  12,000  to  18.000  ft.,  many  of  the 
peaks  being  within  a  few  score  miles  of  the 
sea.  Recent  glaclatlon  has  gouged  deep  and 
treacherous  U-shaped  valleys  throughout 
their  extent:  Indeed,  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
glacial  Ice  now  in  Alaska  is  in  the  mountain 
ranges  between  Fairbanks  and  Seward. 

Only  two  passes  suitable  for  surface  trans- 
portation exist  In  these  mountains  from 
Fairbanks  to  the  ports  of  Anchorage.  Seward, 
or  Valdez.  One  Is  now  used  by  the  single- 
track  Alaskan  Railroad  and  the  new  Fair- 
banks Anchorage  Highway;  the  other  is  the 
route  of  the  Richardson  Highway  from  Val- 
dez to  Fairbanks.  Two  facts  suggest  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  terrain:  (1)  pas-senger  trains  on 
the  Alaska  Railroad  average  less  than  30 
miles  an  hour  over  the  356-mlle  trip  from 
Anchorage  to  Fairbanks,  and  (2)  leaving  Val- 
dez the  Richardson  Highway  must  rise  2800 
ft.  In  abour  20  miles.  This  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  gentler  terrain  of  the  Alaska  High- 
way   from    Fairbanks    southeast    along    the 


Tanana  River  and  Into  the  Yukon  Territory 
of  Canada  to  White  Horse.  Following  the 
trend  of  the  main  mountain  chain,  the  Alas- 
ka Highway  route  traverses  far  more  con- 
ventional and  favorable  topographic  and  en- 
vironmental conditions. 

Three  major  route  alternatives  appear  to 
exist  for  moving  the  North  Slope  oil  out  of 
Alaska. 

THE    TRANS-ALASKA    ALTEHNATIVi; 

The  trans-Alaskan  corridor  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  T.A.P.S.  group  goes  from  Prud- 
hoe Bay  across  the  Brooks  Range  through  the 
Anaktuvuk  Pass  or  the  Dietrich  Pass,  across 
the  Yukon  River,  to  Fairbanks,  through  the 
difficult  terrain  of  the  Alaska  Range  along- 
side the  Richardson  Highway,  and  into 
Valdez.  From  Valdez  supertankers  would  car- 
ry the  crude  oU  south  to  Seattle,  where  It 
would  be  transferred  to  a  pipeline  and  started 
eastward  to  the  markets. 

The  initial  survey  favored  the  Anaktuvuk 
Pass,  which  Is  broad  with  a  level  floor  carved 
by  the  glaciers  that  receded  some  12,000  years 
ago.  Because  of  the  objections  to  this  route 
by  environmentalists,  who  worried  about  the 
annual  caribou  migrations  there,  the  Diet- 
rich Valley  corridor  was  surveyed  across  the 
Brooks  Range  at  4500  ft.  altitude  and  down 
to  Prudhoe  Bay  along  the  Atigun  and  Saga- 
vanlrktok  River  Valleys.  This  higher  route 
would  be  more  expensive  to  build  and  much 
more  difficult  to  operate  and  maintain.  But 
It  is  not  as  heavily  traversed  by  caribou  and 
apparently  is  not  considered  by  environ- 
mentalists to  be  a  crucial  wildlife  area. 

Along  either  route  the  oil  pipeline  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  gravel  haul-road,  since 
pipelines  should  be  about  $500,000  less  ex- 
pensive per  mile  if  they  are  constructed 
alongside  an  existing  road  and  less  still  if 
near  a  single  track  access  railway.  The  com- 
bined cost  of  a  single-track  railway  and  a  hot- 
oil  pipeline  on  one  right-of-way  from  Fair- 
banks to  the  North  Slope  should  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  building  the  pipeline 
alone  and  without  the  convenience  of  the 
parallel  railway  to  move  heavy  materials  and 
equipment.  Thus,  in  choosing  between  the 
two  all-Alaska  routes  one  is  led  to  a  pref- 
erence for  the  one  over  the  Anaktuvuk  Pass, 
since  the  high-altitude  Dietrich  crossing  of 
the  Brooks  Range  presents  serious  construc- 
tion problems.  And  the  most  economical 
T.A.P.S.  combination  seems  to  be  a  Joint 
single  track  railway  and  oil  pipeline  through 
the  Anaktuvuk  corridor. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  T.A.P.S.  route 
is  that  the  existing  railway  south  from  Fair- 
banks does  not  continue  on  to  Valdez  but 
Instead  veers  west  toward  Anchorage.  Con- 
struction of  a  pipeline  beside  the  Fairbanks- 
Anchorage  leg  of  the  railway  considered  was 
by  the  T.A.P.S.  group,  but  the  route  was 
deemed  less  delrable  than  the  route  to  Val- 
dez because  harbor  conditions  at  Anchorage 
were  felt  to  be  not  as  amenable  to  the  han- 
dling of  large  tankers.  The  T.A.P.S.  planners 
also  had  to  take  Into  account  mountainous 
terrain  and  permafrost  in  the  north,  severe 
weather  and  operating  conditions  that  re- 
quire proper  heat  for  oil  to  pass  through 
pipeline  and  pumping  facilities  most  of  the 
year,  the  very  great  cost  of  moving  equip- 
ment and  materials  to  the  areas  north  of 
Fairbanks,  and  the  possibility  of  a  major 
earthquake.  Even  more  of  a  hazard  to  a  pipe- 
line than  earthquakes  Is  the  occasional  dam- 
age resulting  from  landslides  and  snow  slides 
Crammed  harbor  conditions  in  the  Valdez 
Arm  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  the  task 
of  coordinating  frequent  tanker  movements 
through  the  50  miles  of  straits  and  islands 
to  the  south  make  this  alternative  proble- 
matical, notwithstanding  the  favor  It  has 
among  the  T.A.P.S  planners.  Other  compli- 
cations that  contribute  to  the  high  costs  of 
the  system  include  the  necessity  of  the  ad- 
ditional sea  movement,  a  fleet  of  supertank- 
ers, new  superport  facilities,  and  a  second 
tank  farm  in  Seattle. 
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An  essential  part  of  either  trans-Alaska     matic    that    little    consideration    would    be  I  In  millions  of  dollars! 
on  pipeline  system  Is  a  gas  pipeline  taking     given   to   either   of   the    other   alternatives,  tap^       n,l^n    ?     vf' 
an  entirely  different  route— eastward   from      The  geographv  of  this  system  sueeests  that  ^-^^^f-       Pipellne  tanker,  pipeline       route: 
Prudhoe  Bay  down  the  Mackenzie  Valley  to      it  should   be  "the  most  economical  to  con-  nJ^^  Bay-Valdez-^eattle— Chicago 
the   U.S.   Aside   from    the    economic   disad-      struct  and   the  least  difficult  to  operate  ^       °     P^P^""«  <^ost,  Arctic  sec- 
vantages  of  two  separate  systems  moving  oil         To  provide  the  requisite  2  mUUon  barrel-;  «.     ,?® 3,  000 

and  gas  out  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  fields.  It  is     of  oil  per  day  the  sySwLm  consist  of  a  pl^f"""  ^°'''F-^\  P'°P" 9°° 

possible  that  the  gas  pipeline  might  be  ruled      heavv-duty   -resource     rallwav      with     two  ^^^'l^^y  cost  Arctic  sections 

environmentally  Infeasible;   then  the  whole      widely  spaced  tracks  on  a  40-ft.-wide  graded  ?«  !w^«?^/'  ^^^^'^^  midsections..     

question    of    transporting    North    Slope    gas      way  using  heavv  welded  rail  and  whatever  IV^Z   nnJ^   f     m;. ^°° 

would  have  to  be  restudled.                                      construction  turns  out  to  be  best  suited  to  F^S  transfer    ninH^^^^^^^                               If. 

THE  YUKON  R..ILWAY  ALTERNAnvE                low    Arctlc    temperatures.    On    this    route.  pSt  tranSr   raiWo^^^^                              '''° 

The  proposal  for  a  high-capacity,  two  track      f^f^^  ^^^^^  be  limited  to  1  per  cent  (50  ft.  second  transfer   t^anker  to  pipeUn;'     ~[^0 

railway  that  would  connect  Alaska  and  Mon-      I?  ^^^  mile)  and  curves  to  a  2500-ft.  radius.  Natral  gas  pipe  ine  c^t      P'^^^^"*"  .  12^^ 

tana  through  the  Yukon  Territorv  and  Brit-      Tank-car  unit-trains  could   be  operated   at  b       v  y     "<=  i-ut,i ^' """ 

ish  Columbia  was  evolved  because  it  avoids      ^PJ^"^^  of  40  to  50  m.p.h,  Total  cross  facilities  cost              o  i  =.n 

the   caribou    migration    route   through    the         °"^   serious   drawback   is   that   the   route  ^         laciiities  cost -  9. 150 

Anaktuvuk    Valley,     bypasses    the    present     f?,^!,V ^^J^  ^^"^  recently  established  Alaskan  Less  savings  to  croducers  bv  u^ 

boundaries  of  wildlife  refuges  hi  northeast-      Wildlife  Reserve,  although  much  of  the  prob-  of   railway   for   northbound   eau^f 

ern  Alaska,  and  keeps  clear  of  the  ver^-  dif-     it^J°"^  be  avoided  If  the  railway  were  lo-  ^ent    (15%ears     10   bU   on   bSel^ 

ficult  terrain  In  the  earthquake  and  glacier     ^^^^^   '^^°^   ^°   ^^'^^   Arctic   Ocean,   where   It  at  25  centsf                               barrels 

belt  of  the  Alaska  Range  south  of  the  Yukon     ^^^^  V^^fK^""^  ",*!l^  '^  ^^  *"  "^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^ra-  Less  residua  ValuVof  VhV  svst^m 'aj' 

River.  This  3600-mile  route  seems  to  involve     "°°;  °^  caribou  of  the  nearby  plains.  A  raised  ter  depletion  oTl^udhoebit^.ff        „,,. 

fewer  environmental  problems                               roadway  would  have  to  be  built  so  that  It  '•er  aepietion  oi  Prudhoe  bay  oU  ".      95o 

However,  because  the  railway  would  have     ^i'"^'^  not  interfere  with  the  permafrost  or  Adjusted  20-vear  commit mpnt    T^ 

to  climb  to  an  altitude  of  about  3000  ft  and     ^'^'^'"^ge  of  the  many  small  streams  that  flow  ajustea  m  year  commitment..^,  200 

tunnel    seven    miles    through    the    Brooks     ^'■°T^'^;f„^^°°''f  ^^^^etato  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Yukon  Corridor  hlph-cap? city  rail  nrneHne 

Range    above    the    Sagavanlrktok    River     It         Tlie  Mackenzie  corridor  is  a  less  convenient  route-      Pr„rih^»     n,^     7,     .  ^  ^ 

woufd  cost  more  to  constrnct^d  operate     ^^^f  '°TJ'''J^  '^"  ^'^'^^^  ^'^^^^  *°  ^^«  cago                             Bay-Montana-Chi- 

than  the  Mackenzie  rallwav.                                    section  of  Alaska  south  of  the  Brooks  Range  crude  oil  Dloeline  rn<;r    Ar,^ri^  c„. 

Location  of  the  gas  pipeline  with  the  oil     *^^*    =°"^**'^   "t^^''    Potential    mmeral    and  t"ons          ^                                     ''" 

h^ihT^.roTan^prtirreL\^s^^^  ^i^^J^o^^u^^  ^B-B^^^'^-^' ^■- 

^^T^^s^;^^^^^^  S^t^cf^;^i-eSr^,-r^eJ^^  JSiHSlS^rr-r---  - 

railwav   and   the   gas  pipeUne   m   the   saine      ''^'P  ^^''^  ^'^^  dilemma  of  the  800  mUes  of  l^f.  tr«nffpr'  rif,          .  °  u'*""""- "     

Brooks  Range  tunne!   The  prob  em  o?  a  rTl^      ^«-'"-  P*P^  ^""^^  ^^'  ^^"^^y  l^^^"  purchased  Lcond  trans  .rr'w/r'';''-,;----       ^^° 

accident  hi  the  tunnel  and  subsequent  r^o       ^'°"'  '^^P^'^  ^°'  »^°°  "^'l'""  ^^^  stored  in  Natural  plfninJitn          ?  ^'P^''"^""     " 

ture  of  the  pipeline  appeal  almost  In^r-     parlous  locations  in  Alaska.  Should  the  Mac-  ^""'^'  ^^  P'P^'"^^  ^°^* -  3.  0°° 

mountable.  For  this  reason    we  recommpn.1      '^^"^'^  Valley  railroad  be  selected,  the  pipe  -r„to,  „,„^,  f„    ,,..                         

that  a  separate  alignme^rfor  the  gaT pipe-     'r'''^'  "''^P*^^  '"'  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  transmit  ^°'^'  ^ross  facilities  cost 7,450 

line  be  sought  at  the  crossine  of  the  Brooks     t      '  ^®  sections  stored  at  Valdez  and  Pair-  t  _„  sovtnc,.:  t^  ^.^x            u          "^  " 

Range.  (Pollbly  this  wouTd  Uivol  e  nothmg     ''^^^  «:ould  be  moved  east  from  Fairbanks  of   raUwa  •   for   nnrthhnnnH  ^^  "f^ 

more  than  the  pipeline  climbing  to  a  hS     t^'^ ^^^'',  southeast  to  a  connection  with  the  ^ent    (15   vearsTn   him^n    ^^"'^' 

altitude  and  taking  a  shorter  tifnnel  route  )      ^^^''t^  ^/allway.  This  could   be   done  by  ^^  25  centsf                                    "^''  o  . 

~^~!^B^  §PHs^^~rHi^i  lFSur-i^^"°" 

S=^£Si  ^B^BB^BB^  °'U:;;.;:;:;._;:;^ 

Un.Vcrit.'S'p'tjr'',  "T'l  '7'°,""    «"  "?«*"Som"toS,rclS*.l  SrSi"'  ^™<"  ""  ■">■«'"•  "■'■  *«<«  »c- 

united  states  point  of  view  for  the  develop-      as  are  mineral  ores  bv  unit  train   ivn^l^n^T,  ^ions 

Xmenf o/'r^luf^  ^"r'^%^^?  T"-"'^     ^^^^^^^-^^  "r'^^cVol^^^^^^  ^'Pf^ne   cost.  U.S.   proper.:::"":       700 

mo\ement  of  resources  and  materials.                to  those  contemplated  for  Alaska  and  Ca-  Ra"^-ay  cost.  Arctic  sections 1,200 

THE  iviACKENz)ffi:  RAILWAY  ALTERNATIVE            hada.  A  unlt-oil-traln  system  of  the  type  un-  Railway  cost.  Canada  midsections..  1,500 

The   third   route   configuration   runs  east     ^^^r  study  delivers  crude  oU  from  Montreal  to  Tanker  fleet  cost 

from  Prudhoe  Bay  along  the  Arctic  shore      the  Port  Huron  generating  station.  Likewise,  •of^f^'"  ^        lacUltles 

southeast  through  the  Mackenzie  Vallev  In     hundreds  of  miles  of  raUroad  are  used  above  L    J  transfer,  pipeline  to  tanker..     ■ 

the   Northwest   Territories   to   Alberta   "and     ^^^  permafrost  line,  some  of  it  north  of  the  ^         transfer,  rail  to  pipeline 150 

then  to  the  U.S.  The  attractions  of  this 'route     ^^^^^^  ^"■<=^«-  ^^^^^  flense  traffic  and  heavv  Second  transfer,  tanker  to  pipeline.. 

are  many  from  a  purely  economic  and  geo-     ^now-fall  conditions,  and  over  more  difficult  natural  gas  pipeline  cost 2,000 

graphic  point  of  view.  It  is  the  only  one  that     terrain  than  that  proposed  for  the  Yukon  „  .   ,              ^                                    • 

does  not  cross  the  continental  divide  or  anv     ^'^^  Mackenzie  lines.  Total  gross  facilities  cost 5,  550 

mountain  range.  If  a  gas  pipeline  is  to  be          "^^'^    '^^^^     (based    on    1973    estlmatesi  ,^^^f,  savings  to  producers  by  use 

built  alone  this  alignment  in  anv  case    then      summarizes  the  author's  economic  arguments  °^   ^f  ,,V    ^°^   northbound   equip- 

It  seems  wise  to  consider  at  least  part  of  the     ^°''  ^o^^structlon  of  a  high-capacity  railroad  "J*"t    (15  years:    10  billion   barrels 

same  route  for  the  oil-moving  system    The      *°  ^'■^^'^l  o"  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  tL=   /^'^^'r-'T 2,500 

Mackenzie    Valley    route    has    the    shortest     ^^^   ^'^^   '"id^'est   by   way  of  Canada.   The  Less  residual  value   of  the  system 

mileage  from  the  North  Slope  oil  fields  to                  ''°^^  °^  ^^^  railroad  system  is  substan-  ^^^'^  depletion  of  Prudhoe  by  oil '  1.  175 

the  most-likely  marketing  areas  In  Canada      ^^^^''^  '^^^  *^^"  ^^^^  "°^  estimated  for  the  .^1     »  ^  „„                                       

and  the  U.S.-3300  miles  between  Prudhoe      trans-Alaska   pipellne-tanker  system   which  Adjusted  20-year  commitment..  1,925 

Bay  and  Chicago,  while  the  Yukon  corridor     v. ,^'f,   A?"f  ^ 'Sn, '^°'"! ^    ^'*^P^    °''    through  '  The  residual  value  represents  the  tankers 

spans  3600  miles  and  the  T.A.P.S.  pipeline-     In^^^'.^l'^^^-  ^^f^''  """^  ^'^"^  *^'«  ^'Jd'"  Po«  facilities,  and  pipelines  built  in  the  con-" 

tanker-plpetl'.e  system  4200   It  would  prob-      f  "^^^  advantages:  Its  availability  for  bring-  tinental  U.S.                                                      °" 

ably  be   the  lowest  priced   combined  route     s"oDeSs^\nd1ts"l«fHn^r    ^  V^^  f°"^  "^^  ""^^'^"^^  ^"""^  represents  a  portion 

system,  notwithstanding  the   fact  that  the     ^ortinf  oil'  whth   m«i  >^»  nf   "  ^°V","'"  °^  '^^  Alaska-Canada  Canadian  rail  line  aiid 

oil  railway  would  drop  off  the  Chicago-bound     where  in  Jhrwe^t.^n'^Ar.t,  '^'^^^^i"^^.  I'^e-  pipelines  built  in  the  continental  U.S. 

rna^e^Sar'  '^*°"'  '^""""^^  ^°  ^  ^^°"-     ^--  ^o  l'/  in  ^e^AtSs^ta^r  I'n'S  o''f  coNs^t^crxoK  costs 

If  Canada  and  the  US    were  oart  of  the     9,^'^^'^\f^'^  the  shales  of  some  of  the  U.S.  Normally,  a  double-track  resource  railway 
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would  be  as  high  sus  $2  million  per  mile.  Roll- 
ing slock  and  repair  shops  would  cost  about 
$500  million  per  1000  mUes,  not  appreciably 
more  than  In  benign  regions. 

The  present  estimate  for  the  2200-mile 
Yukon  rail  line  to  Whitefish.  Montana,  is 
about  $3.55  billlo:: — $2.4  billiou  for  the  fin- 
ished routeway,  $1  billion  for  rolling  stock 
and  equipment,  and  $150  million  for  a  rall- 
to-plpeline  transfer  terminal.  A  1500-mile 
crude-oil  pipeline  to  complete  the  delivery 
to  the  Midwest  would  cost  about  $800  million 
and  u  gas  pipeline  $3  bJUon  (see  table  on 
page  16).  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
Yukon  system  then  is  about  $7.45  billion, 

A  double-track  railway  on  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  route  of  about  2500  miles  to  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  would  cost  about,  $2.1  bil- 
lion. Grading  and  earthwork  should  be  some- 
what simpler  here.  Rolling  stock  and  repair 
facilities  would  add  about  $600  million.  The 
3300-mlle  Prudhoe-to-Chicago  gas  pipeline 
would  cjiitribute  $2  billion  to  the  cost  of  the 
Macke  zie  system — if  it  is  built  on  the  exist- 
ing rail  routeway.  Adding  a  $700  million  oil 
pipeline  from  Montana  to  Chicago  and  $150 
million  for  a  transfer  facility  brings  the  total 
to  about  $5.55  billion. 

The  current  estimated  cost  of  the  T.A.P.S. 
oil  pipeline,  crossing  800  miles  over  two 
mountain  ranges  and  three  ridges  between 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  Valdez,  is  about  $3  billion. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  expensive  per-mlle 
pipeline  ever  proposed.  (One  reason  for  the 
concern  that  stimulated  the  present  study 
was  the  rapid  rise  of  this  estimate — from  $1 
billion  when  the  T.A.P.S.  plan  was  first  an- 
nounced in  1969).  Standard  supertankers  of 
100,000  tons  for  the  fleet  to  operate  the 
Seattle-Valdez  route  are  now  estimated  at 
about  $30  million  each.  By  the  time  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  would  be  delivering  2 
mUlion  barrels  of  oil  (300,000  tons)  dally,  a 
fleet  of  30  such  vessels  would  be  required  for 
the  1600-mlle  ocean  leg  of  the  T.A.P.S.  route. 
The  separate  Mackenzie  corridor  gaa  pipeline 
called  for  in  the  T.A.P.S.  plan  would  cost 
about  $4  billion — twice  the  cost  of  the  same 
route  built  along  an  existing  railway.  All 
these  figures  conspire  to  put  the  T.A.P.S. 
route  total  expense  at  about  $9.15  billion.  In- 
cluding $900  billion  for  a  2000-mile  Chicago- 
Seattle  pipeline,  $150  million  for  port  facili- 
ties in  Valdez.  and  $100  million  each  for  Val- 
dez and  Seattle  oil  transfer  terminals. 

Thus  the  total  initial  facility  investment 
for  the  main  alternate  routes  from  the  North 
Slope  to  the  U.S.  Midwest  varies  from  a  low 
of  about  $5.55  blUlon  for  a  railway  system 
through  the  Mackenzie  Valley  to  a  high  of 
$9.15  billion  for  the  T.A.P.S.  plan. 

But  upon  depletion  of  the  North  Slope  oil 
resources,  the  railway  systems  will  have 
residual  transportation  value  for  the  devel- 
oping State  of  Alaska  This  Is  hard  to  es- 
timate, and  a  good  many  assumptions  about 
economic  development  and  future  tech- 
nology are  Involved;  but.  as  shown  in  the 
table  on  page  13.  our  research  suggests  that. 
with  an  allowance  for  residual  values,  the 
lowest  net  outlay  Is  then  $4,375  billion  for  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  system.  The  highest  Is  $8.2 
billion  for  the  f  A  PS.  system. 

The  commitment  can  be  further  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  production  savings  in  the 
North  Slope  oil  fields  from  access  for  sup- 
plies and  equipment  that  woiild  be  provided 
by  the  railway  mode.  This  has  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  field  price  of  petroleum  by 
about  25  cents  a  barrel.  The  readjusted 
lowest  net  commitment  then  Is  the  Macken- 
zie rail  line  with  $1,925  billion  versus  the 
T.A.P.S.  route  at  $8.2  billion  and  the  Yukon 
route  at  $3,475  billion. 

AND    TRANSPORTATION    COSTS 

Research  by  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Guided  Ground  Transport.  (CI.O.O.T.) 
Queens  University,  with  support  of  the 
Canadian  government  and  cooperation  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railroad,  on  the  con- 
struction and  operating  details  of  a  Macken- 


zie Railroad  system  (with  an  Alberta  ter- 
minal) has  shown  that  It  could  deliver 
2,000,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  with  15  to  20 
trains.  If  necessary,  by  using  30  to  40  longer 
trains,  the  railway  could  deliver  double  the 
estimated  capacity  of  the  TAPS,  pipeline 
or  the  Yukon  railway.  (Because  the  Yukon 
route  IS  hillier.  trains  would  be  .shorter  and 
more  frequent — perhaps  36  daily,  i  The  ad- 
ditional Mackenzie  capacity  implies  that 
both  the  existing  Prudhoe  reserves  and  new 
Canadian  reserves  could  be  brought  out  at 
the  same  time. 

Oil  transportation  costs  for  the  three  dif- 
ferent routes  can  be  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  recent  operating  experience  in  bulk- 
freis^ht  unit-train  movement  and  in  large- 
diameter  pipelines.  Alaskan  oil  is  presumed 
in  these  estimates  to  move  first  to  a  U.S. 
port-of-entry.  and  then  to  the  U.S.  Mid- 
west. The  projections  are  relatively  simple 
to  make.  Since  the  ba.-;e  cost  of  transporting 
petroleum  by  48  in  pipeline  is  already  well 
known  (25  cents  per  barrel  per  1000  miles), 
only  the  Increased  pipeline  construction 
cost  factor  need  be  applied  to  the  delivery 
price.  Thi.s  generally  amounts  to  about  10 
cents  per  barrel  more  per  1000  miles  for  each 
increment  of  $600,000  per  mile  that  a  pipe- 
line costs  over  a  base  co.st  of  S600.000  per 
mile. 

The  transport  rates  tabulated  on  page  14 
are  for  oil  delivered  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
New  Jersey.  Prom  the  North  Slope  to  Chicago, 
the  T.A.P.S.  rate  would  be  $1.47  per  barrel, 
the  Yukon  rate  «1  42  and  the  Mackenzie  rate 
$1.32.  If  the  producint;  field  Is  serviced  by  a 
railroad  the  cost  of  oil  per  barrel  extracted 
would  be  $1.75.  The  absence  of  rail  access 
would  brine:  the  field  cost  up  to  .$2  per  bar- 
rel. Thus,  the  total  delivery  price  at  Chicago 
would  be:  T.A.P.S.  $3  47;  Yukon,  $3.17;  and 
Mackenzie,  $3.07. 

In  the  most  recent — more  advanced — 
phases  of  the  C.I.G.G.T.  studies  consideration 


is  being  given  to  such  cost-related  details  as 
the  effects  of  the  delay  In  delivering  Alaskan 
oil  (a  rail  syystem  would  take  about  a  year 
longer  than  the  T.A.P.S.  pif>ellne  to  con- 
struct); a  carousel  system  (illustrated  on 
page  18)  for  fast  multiple-car  loading  and 
unloading  of  unit  oil  trains;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  cutting  the  gas-delivery  cost  to  the 
Great  Lakes  area  from  $0.90  down  to  $0.65 
per  1000  cu.  ft.  by  using  cryogenic  tankcars 
and  powering  the  trains  with  "boil-off"  gas 
from  the  tankcars,  as  is  done  on  liquefied- 
gas  ships. 

IMPACT   ON  ALASKA'S  ECONOMY 

Development  of  North  Slope  oil  fields  will 
accelerate  the  movement  of  the  Alaska  econ- 
omy (the  Canadian  Northwest  Is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  analysis)  away  from  its  virtual 
dependence  on  federal  spending,  and  will 
eventually  lead  it  to  a  more  balanced  growth. 
The  flow  of  oil,  together  with  the  greater  ef- 
forts in  resource  exploration  and  develop- 
ment that  win  follow  a  long-awaited  native 
claim  settlement,  will  boost  the  economy  and 
more  than  compensate  for  the  decreases  in 
military  spending  In  Alaska  that  must  be 
projected  for  the  next  decade.  At  the  pro- 
jected Influx  of  15  families  a  day  into  Alaska, 
the  present  population  of  305,000  could  dou- 
ble in  ten  years,  although  a  rise  to  425,000 
by  1980  is  more  likely. 

In  the  coming  10  years,  the  commodity- 
producing  industries  of  Alaska  should  take 
a  larger  share  of  state  activity.  At  present, 
18.7  per  cent  of  civilian  employment  Is  In  this 
sector  compared  to  the  40  per  cent  national 
average.  Oil  production  will  assist  future  re- 
source development  by  providing  the  con- 
struction, transportation,  and  communica- 
tion facilities  in  the  remote  areas.  These  dis- 
tributive industries  will  then  grow  along  with 
the  industries  and  population  they  support. 
Since  the  North  Slope  discoveries.  1.400  com- 
panies have  registered  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  doing  business  In  Alaska. 


Presumed  general  per-mile  pipeline  costs 
[$1000s  per  mile,  including  pumps,  storage,  etc.] 


Oas  pipelines 
36"        42"        48" 


Oil  pipelines 
36"        42"        48" 


$300   $400   $500 


Economical  southern  U.S.  alignment $250  $325  $400 

Typical  alignment  in  northern  and  cen- 
tral U.S.   -- 300  375  450 

Southern  Canada  and  Rocky  Mountains 400  500  600 

British    Columbia,    North    Alberta,    central 

Canada 600  700  800 

Remote  Middle  East  Turkey,  Iran,  Egypt 650  750  900 

Central  Russia  and  Siberia,  good  access 800  950  1,100 

North-central  Siberia  and  northern  Canada  1,150  1,300  1,500 

Arctic  Alaska  and  Canadian  Par  North 2,000  2,200  2,500 

Data:  current  prices  from  petroleum  Industry  Journals. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  recently  completed  40-ln.  Trans-Alpine  pipeline  from 
Trieste  to  Bavaria  through  the  eastern  Alps  cost  $645,000  per  mile.  Good  access  to  the  route 
kept  the  construction  cost  down.  The  pipeline  ptisses  through  three  4.5-mlle  tunnels,  while 
the  T.A.P.S.  pipeline  would  climb  over  the  high,  treacherous  Dietrich  Pass  Instead  of 
tunneling. 


350 

450 

550 

500 

600 

700 

700 
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750 

900 
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900 

1 

100 

1,300 

1,500 

1 

700 
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3 

100 
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Could  a  railroad  built  to  carry  oil  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  Midwest  handle  a  broad 
range  of  commerce  more  cheaply  than  the 
existing  Alaskan  Railroad  and  water  trans- 
port to  the  West  Coast?  This  would  depend 
on  the  location  of  the  demand  for  Alaskan 
resources  In  the  contiguous  48  states  and 
on  Alaska's  willingness  to  reconsider  Its  pol- 
icy that  requires  primary  processing  in  the 
state. 

Alaska  has  resources  out  of  which  rail 
traffic  could  be  generated.  Estimates  of  the 
maximum  annual  allowable  yield  of  Alaska's 
interior  forests  have  ranged  from  660  million 
to  2.3  billion  board  feet.  Logging  in  the 
Yukon  Valley  between  the  Canadian  border 
and  Fairbanks — with  estimated  annual  yield 
of  some  160  million  board  feet  valued  at  $25 
million — has  been  severely  limited  by  its  in- 


accessibility and  Its  distance  and  Isolation 
from  potential  markets.  These  problems 
would  be  mitigated  by  a  railroad  which 
would  be  both  a  customer  for  local  timber 
products  and  a  means  of  transport  to  major 
markets.  Over  650  new  jobs  could  be  created, 
and  employment  could  be  highest  in  the  win- 
ter, when  logging  operations  are  facilitated  by 
the  frozen  ground. 

A  comparison  to  developed  areas  in  Canada 
and  in  the  11  western  states  suggests  a 
10-fold  potential  increase  of  non-oll-and-gas 
mineral  production  In  Alaska  to  $300  million 
annually  by  1990.  This  could  be  achieved  if 
some  of  the  present  constraints  on  develop- 
ment are  eased — among  them  lack  of  access 
to  potential  sites,  Inadequate  knowledge  of 
resource  potential,  and  outdated  and  inhibit- 
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Ing  la^s  and  policies  governing  mining  and 
other  development  in  Alaska. 

The  proposed  rail  lines  would  boost  survey- 
ing activity  in  the  Brooks  Range  and  in  the 
Yukon  Valley.  Substantial  quantities  of  iron 
ore,  coal,  and  other  minerals,  estimated  to 
be  widely  distributed  throughout  the  state, 
probably  exist  in  these  areas.  A  conservative 
estimate  for  the  annual  production  In  the 
Brooks- Yukon  region  by  1990.  given  a  rail 
line,  is  two  million  tons  of  iron  ore.  one 
million  tons  of  coal,  and  one-half  million 
tons  of  other  minerals — with  a  gross  value 
of  about  $30  million. 

In  terms  of  accelerating  regional  develop- 
ment, tlie  establishment  of  a  direct-express 
rail  system  to  central  Alaska  2000  to  2500 
miles  from  the  border  of  the  U.S.  proper 
could  :;e  compared  to  the  building  of  U.S.. 
Canadian,  and  Russian  rail  systems  of  similar 
mileage  and  geographic  spread  in  the  late 
19th  century — as  shown  in  the  table  on  page 
15.  One  may  observe  that  northerliness  ap- 
parently has  not  been  a  governing  factor  in 
tlie  growth  rates  of  the  v.esterly  regions  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  after  rall-ac- 
Cfoh  was  completed. 

THE    TOURIST    DOLLAR 

Alaska's  unique  scenic,  recreational,  and 
wildlife  attractions  have  produced  an  aver- 
age 15  per  cent  annual  increase  in  tourism 
from  :964  to  1970.  The  107.000  visitors  to 
Alaska  in  1969  spent  a  total  of  $36  million, 
making  tourism  the  state's  fourth  largest 
industry.  At  a  projected  average  growth  of 
10  per  cent  per  year,  the  number  of  tourists 
could  reach  325,000  by  1980  and  500,000  by 
1985,  and  expenditures  $168  million  (In  1969 
dollars)  by  1985. 

These  estimates  seem  unduly  optimistic  in 
the  face  of  the  present  restraints  on  tourist 
growth — lack  of  appropriate  facilities  for 
housing  visitors,  the  great  distance  from  the 
lower  states,  and  the  seasonality  of  tourist 
travel  to  Alaska.  A  high-speed  rail  link  to 
Fairbanks  from  the  Midwest  would  eliminate 
some  of  these  constraints,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  200,000  of  the  500,000  tourists 
who  would  travel  to  Alaska  In  1985  would 
utilize  such  a  rail  service  for  at  least  part 
of  their  trip.  Thus  $50  million  in  tourist  ex- 
penditures and  the  employment  of  2000  to 
2500  additional  Alaskans  could  be  among  the 
economic  spinoffs  from  an  oil  railroad  12 
years  from  now. 

The  railroad  would  benefit,  too,  from  the 
tourist  revenues.  Pullman  passengers,  trav- 
eling an  average  3500-mile  round  trip  at  the 
rate  of  3c  per  mile,  would  contribute  $5.3 
million  to  annual  revenues.  There  is  also 
a  large  potential  in  transported  vehicles.  If 
40.000  of  the  transported  vehicles  pay  7c  per 
mile,  8000  pay  10c  per  mile,  and  2000  pay  a 
mobile  home  rate  of  15c  per  mile,  they  will 
generate  $9.8  million  in  revenues.  In  addi- 
tion, if  each  of  these  vehicles  comes  with  an 
average  of  three  travelers,  and  if  the  average 
distance  traveled  on  a  round  trip  in  2500 
miles  (accounting  for  many  one-way  trips), 
another  $5,6  mUllcn  in  passenger  revenues 
would  be  collected.  Thus  total  revenues  to  a 
railroad  from  tourist  traffic  might  reach  $20.7 
million  by  1985. 

Considering  the  long-range  economic  wel- 
fare of  Alaska,  and  especially  the  develop- 
ment of  tourism,  the  scales  would  be  tipped 
somewhat  more  toward  the  Yukon  corridor 
with  a  railway  spur  to  the  central  region  of 
the  state.  This  more  southerly  route  could 
be  operated  for  the  tourist  trade  over  a  con- 
siderably longer  season — April  to  October — 
than  the  Mackenzie  system.  It  also  would 
have  considerably  shorter  running  time, 
lower  cost  for  movement  of  goods,  and 
slightly  better  access  to  all  of  the  United 
States. 

A    LONGER-TERM    VIEW 

Since  a  very  substantial  Investment  of 
effort,  resources,  and  capital  is  about  to  be 
made  to  bring  crude  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  to  the  continental  U.S.,  the  size  and 


worth  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  deposit  needs  to 
be  put  Into  better  focus.  The  present  esti- 
mate of  these  reserves  represents  a  35  per 
cent  addition  to  the  known  petroleum  re- 
serves of  the  U.S.  But  the  truth  is  that  by 
1985,  when  the  US,  may  be  consuming  oil 
at  the  rate  of  5  to  7  billion  barrels  a  year, 
the  Prudhoe  oil  will  in  fact  amotuil  to  only 
a  two-year  supply  for  the  nation.  However, 
the  combined,  roughly  estimated  total  re- 
serves of  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  Arctic — 
including  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil — are  70-80 
billion  barrels.  Most  of  It  is  not  accessible 
to  the  T.A.P.S.  oil  pipeline.  The  Mackenzie 
route  could  conveniently  serve  in  all  of  the 
potential  North  Slope  oil  regions. 

A  long-range  consideration  that  generally 
is  overlooked  is  that  two  of  the  three  largest 
known  oil  deposits  in  the  world  lie  near  the 
regions  traversed  by  the  Yukon  and.  espe- 
cially, the  Mackenzie  corridors.  Recoverable 
reserves  from  the  Athabasca  tar  sands  of 
Alberta  are  estimated  at  370  billion  barrels— 
about  the  same  size  as  the  entire  known 
Persian  Gulf  reserves.  The  shales  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  'Wyoming  are  thought  to  ccntain 
about  600  billion  barrels  of  economically  re- 
coverable oil. 

The  Sun  Oil  Company  has  invested  5-300 
million  in  a  plant  to  develop  oil  extraction 
from  the  tar  sands,  and  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  the  company  feels  that  its 
operation  could  be  in  the  black  by  the  time 
of  the  next  round  of  price  increases  in 
the  crude  oil  market.  The  Shale  Oil  Corpo- 
ration, recently  Joined  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Ohio  and  the  Atlantlc-Richfield 
Company,  and  aided  by  more  than  30  year.< 
of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  research,  has  been 
conducting  extensive  experiments  and  pilot 
operations  for  about  a  decade.  S.O.C.  believes 
its  descending  scale  of  costs  is  now  at  the 
same  level  as  the  ascending  scale  for  devel- 
oping conventional  petroleum  fields. 

It  would  seem  mandatory  that  any  new 
refineries  and  petroleum-processing  facilities 
built  to  handle  the  fiow  of  Arctic  oil  in  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  U.S.  or 
Canada  should  be  closely  linkc.  with  the 
tar  sand  and  oil  shale  formations.  Montana 
would  be  a  good  compromise  location,  handy 
to  both  deposits.  It  would  also  make  a  con- 
venient transfer  point  for  the  further  dis- 
tribution of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  the  Midwest.  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
and  Northwest,  as  well  as  to  the  East  Coast. 
Looking  beyond  1980.  trans-Canadian  rail 
routes  look  even  more  attractive. 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  the  alternate  routes 
of  the  Yukon  corridor  through  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Mackenzie  corridor  through 
Alberta.  It  now  appears  almost  certain  that 
high-capacity  rail  systems  would  be  more 
economical  to  construct  and  operate  and 
would  yield  greater  residual  value  or  follow- 
on  utility  after  Prudhoe  petroleum  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Our  study  concludes  that  any  decision  to 
proceed  now  with  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  system  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez 
and  thence  to  Seattle  would  be  premature. 
Additional  studies  and  any  change  In  strategy 
for  transporting  the  North  Slope  oil  re- 
sources would  of  course  further  delay  their 
utilization.  But  the  size  of  the  investment, 
the  long-range  planning  needed  to  move  the 
tremendous  deposits  of  oil  yet  to  be  tapped 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  Arctic  and  tar  sand 
and  shale  regions,  and  the  Issues  of  regional 
development  and  conservation  fully  justify 
that  delav. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HON.  KEN  BELIEU 
AS  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ARMY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  view  with 
sadness  the  departure  of  Kenneth  E. 
BeLieu  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Ken's  retirement  is  effective  today,  and 
his  character  and  dedication  are  such 
that  our  Government  can  scarcely  afford 
to  lose  his  services. 

I  have  not  iaiown  Ken  EeLieu  as  long 
as  some  other  Members  of  this  body.  But 
I  have  known  him  long  enough  to  become 
aware  of  the  kind  of  man  he  is.  In  war 
and  peace,  he  has  been  a  gallant  and 
dedicated  American,  a  thoroughbred 
gentleman,  and  immensely  capable.  I 
confess  the  hope  that  somewhere  along 
the  line,  the  administration  will  per- 
suade Kenneth  BeLieu  to  return  to  the 
service  of  his  country. 

I  first  met  Ken  at  the  Senate  prayer 
breakfast  on  a  Wednesday  morning 
shortly  after  I  arrived  in  Washington 
this  year.  You  learn  something,  Mr. 
President,  about  the  men  who  gather 
around  that  table.  I  learned  about  Ken 
BeLieu's  faith,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  practices  it.  My  late  friend.  Senator 
Dick  Russell,  reserved  a  special  tribute 
for  men  whom  he  considered  special;  he 
would  say : 

That  fellow  Is  one  of  Natures  Noblemen. 

If  I  may  borrow  Dick  Russell's  special 
assessment  of  very  special  men,  I  would 
apply  it  to  Ken  BeLieu.  It  fits,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  nts. 


SYLVIA  PORTER  ATTACKS  NIXON 
HEALTH  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  are  becoming  more  and 
more  incensed  with  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  add  to  their  already 
heavy  burden  of  medical  costs  by  im- 
posing new  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
increases  in  the  medicare  program.  This 
has  become  very  apparent  to  me  as  I  have 
presided  over  hearings  on  "Barriers  to 
Health  Care  for  Older  Americans"  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
of  the  Elderly,  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging. 

Therefore,  I  was  delighted  to  see  that 
the  reno'W'ned  columnist  on  money  mat- 
ters and  consumer  interests.  Sylvia  Por- 
ter, has  written  a  hard-hitting  article 
citing  some  of  the  findings  from  the 
hearings  and  exposing  tliis  proposal  for 
what  it  truly  is:  "a  brutally  callous  way 
of  reducing  Federal  budget  expenses." 

Miss  Porter  rightly  points  out: 

Tcxiay's  average  elderly  citizen  already  pays 
far  more  in  direct,  out-of-pocket  costs  for 
medical  care  than  in  1966 — an  average  of  $404 
in  fiscal  1972,  or  $95  more  than  in  fiscal  1966. 
before  Medicare  went  into  effect. 

She  adds: 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  trying  to  cut 
budget  costs  by  asking  the  elderly  to  assume 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  an  extra  $500  mU- 
lion and.  later,  an  additional  $1  billion  in 
Medicare  hospital  costs.  .  .  , 

These  Medicare  cutbacks,  politely  referred 
to  as  a  (x>st -sharing  plan — are  being  proposed 
at  a  time  of  surgmg  food  costs,  lifting  of 
rent  controls  in  many  cities,  climbing  prices 
across  the  board  (including  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  health  care  not  covered  by  Medicare) . 
reductions  or  eliminations  of  Federal  hous- 
ing subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  state  again 
my  opposition  to  the  Nixon  medicare  pro- 
posals, which  are  callous  in  the  extreme, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
June   28   Sylvia   Porter   article   "Nixon 
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Plan  Hits  at  Elderly  Sick"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Plan  Hits  At  Elderly  Sick 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Q:  What  two  things  do  the  following  ex- 
penses have  In  common? 

Out-of-boepltal  prescription  drugs,  routine 
physical  exams  and  Immunizations,  routine 
eye  exams  for  glasses,  hearing  aids,  dentures, 
routine  dental  care,  orthopedic  shoes,  custo- 
dial nursing  home  care, 

A:  They  are  all  "normal"  medical  care  ex- 
penses of  elderly  Americans: 

And  they  are  among  the  key  items  which 
are  not  covered  at  all  by  Medicare. 

For  entirely  appropriate  and  defensible  eco- 
nomic reasons,  the  Nixon  administration  is 
fighting  to  curb  the  year-to-year  Increases  In 
our  national  budget.  We  cannot  even  hope  to 
lower  the  rate  of  annual  rise  In  our  cost  of 
living  to  tolerable  limits  until  we  get  our 
budget  back  under  control. 

But  defending  the  budget  objectives  and 
defending  the  priorities  In  the  Nixon  budget 
are  scarcely  In  the  same  sphere. 

Today's  average  elderly  citizen  already  pays 
far  more  in  direct,  out-of-pocket  costs  for 
medical  care  than  in  1966 — an  average  of 
$404  in  fiscal  ■72.  or  $95  more  than  In  fiscal 
'66,   before  Medicare   went  Into  effect. 

Many  medical  care  costs  are  far  higher  for 
Medicare  patients  than  they  were  at  Medi- 
care's beginning  eight  years  ago. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  trying  to  cut  budget 
costs  by  asking  the  elderly  to  assume  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year  an  extra  $500  million  and, 
later,  an  additional  $1  bUUon  in  Medicare 
hoepital  costs. 

Instead  of  today's  $72  deductible  from  the 
cost  of  the  first  day  hospitalization,  the 
elderly  patient  would  have  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  first  day.  Today's  average  hospital 
room  rate  is  more  than  $'72  a  day — nearly  as 
much  as  the  minimum  monthlv  Social  bene- 
fit of  $84.50. 

Instead  of  today's  free  hospitalization 
(after  the  $72  deductible  up  to  the  61st  day, 
the  patient  would  be  required  to  pay  10  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  hospital  costs,  whatever  the 
length  of  stay.  Thus,  If  an  elderly  person 
had  to  spend  60  days  in  the  hospital,  the 
cost  would  be  raised  from  todav's  $72  to  at 
least  $500. 

The  deductible  under  Medicare's  Part  B 
also  would  be  raised  under  the  administra- 
tion plan — from  tho  first  $60  of  doctor  bills 
to  the  first  $85.  and  the  patient  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  25  percent  of  the  costs  above 
that,  against  20  percent  today. 

Federal  backing  for  such  "low  priority" 
Medicare  services  as  dental  care  for  the 
Indigent — Including  the  elderlv — would  be 
eliminated  by  the  Nixon  plan. 

These  Medicare  cutbacks,  politely  referred 
to  as  a  "cost-sharing"  plan — are  being  pro- 
posed at  a  time  of  surging  food  costs, 
lifting  of  rent  controls  in  many  cities,  climb- 
ing prices  across  the  board  (Including  out- 
of-pocket  costs  of  health  care  not  covered 
by  Medicare),  reductions  or  eliminations  of 
federal  bousing   subsidies. 

By  one  count.  In  1969.  Medicare  paid  for 
46  percent  of  total  health  expenses  for  the 
elderly:  today  that  proportion  Is  down  to 
about  42  percent,  and  under  the  Nlxon 
plan,  would  plummet  to  35  percent. 

Moreover,  state  after  state  has  been  put- 
ting through  cutbacks  In  the  Medicaid 
program— the  "next  step  down"  after 
Medicare. 

To  suggest  what  the  Nlxon  plan  could 
mean,  a  delegation  from  the  New  York  City 
OfBce  of  Aging  gave  this  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging: 


A  chronic  heart  disease  patient  in  New 
York  City  would  be  forced  to  pay  358  percent 
more  In  hospital  costs  than  todav  and  27- 
percent  more  In  doctor  bills. 

In  the  words  of  Nelson  Crulkshanl-:.  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  this  is  an  "outrageous  and  uncon- 
scionable scheme  to  steal  from  the  elderly 
sick." 

In  the  words  of  Sen.  Edmund  Miiskie,  D- 
Me.,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Elderly.  "This  plan  could, 
111  fact.  Increase  costs  for  all  cnncerned-- 
the  elderly,  the  government  and  the  health 
Industry — without  Improving  the  quality 
of  health  services.  The  Increased  charges 
might  actually  discourage  timely  care  that 
could  prevent  Institutionalization  or  pro- 
longed treatment." 

And  should  you  also  agree  this  i.s  a  brut- 
ally callous  way  of  reducing  federal  budget 
expenses,  you  have  plenty  of  company.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Louis  Harris  poll,  92  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  are  opi^osed  to 
this  plan — making  it  the  most  unpopular  of 
any  administration  cost-cutting  proposal. 


MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  last  day  of  Margaret  Chase  Smith's 
official  association  with  the  U.S.  Senate 
after  a  distinguished  24-year  term  of 
service.  She  has  taken  this  opportunity 
to  contact  her  friends  and  associates,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Senator  Smith 
encloses  a  letter  about  her  recent  activi- 
ties written  by  her  long-time  aide,  Maj. 
Gen.  William  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  which  I  think 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  my  colleague.';. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Lewis'  letter  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Skowhegan,  Maine, 

June  30.  1973. 

Dear  Friend:  Today  marks  my  last  day  of 
any  official  association  with  the  United  States 
Senate  after  24  years.  While  my  status  as  a 
Senator  terminated  on  January  3,  1973.  there 
were  certain  privileges  that  extended  for  six 
months  after  that  until  June  30,  1973  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  me  assistance  in  clos- 
ing up  my  Senate  affairs,  including  the  ex- 
tension of  mailing  privileges. 

So  In  my  final  act  and  exercise  of  those 
cleaning  up  and  closing  out  activities,  I  am 
writing  you  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
thoughtful  expression  that  you  made  about 
my  service  in  the  Senate,  I  shall  alwavs  re- 
member your  kind  words  and  thoughts.  Your 
kindness  has  done  much  to  sustain  my  spirit 
and  courage. 

In  the  thought  that  you  might  be  Inter- 
ested In  what  I  have  been  doing  since  my 
Senate  days  came  to  an  end  and  in  what  I 
plan  for  the  future,  I  am  sending  the  en- 
closed copy  of  a  letter  wTitten  by  Major  Gen- 
eral William  C.  Lewis.  Jr.,  my  long  time  aide. 
I  hope  you  find  It  of  interest. 
Gratefully  yours, 

M.^rcaret  Chase  SMrrH. 

Silver  Spring,  Md., 

June  28, 1973. 
Mr.  William  J.  Caldwell. 
Pipers' s  Bend 
Damariscotta,  Maine. 

Dear  Bill:  I  promised  you  that  I  would 
write  later  about  what  Senator  Smith  was 
doing  after  her  more  than  32  years  In  Con- 
gress. I  write  now  as  the  first  six  months  of 
transition  have  transpired.  As  you  will  recall 
following  her  defeat  she  was  faced  with  three 


phases  of  decision  and  action.  The  first  was 
an  orderly  evacuation  from  her  Senate  suite 
and  handling  of  her  records  and  papers.  This 
was  completed  prior  to  the  eviction  date  of 
January  3.  1973  only  by  exclusive  attention 
to  the  task  and  refraining  from  other  time 
consuming  activities  such  as  news  media 
interviews  but  at  the  price  of  severely  con- 
demnatory and  erroneous  news  articles. 

The  second  was  the  disposition  of  her  pa- 
pers,  which  had  been  requested  by  univer- 
sities and  colleges  throughout  the  country.  A 
f  roup  of  prominent  Americans  proposed  that 
she  turn  over  her  home  In  Skowhegan  to 
let  them  convert  it  into  a  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  Library.  She  agreed  to  this  on  the  con- 
dition tliat  the  project  be  very  modest  and 
unpretentious.  Jim  Webb  (former  NASA 
head,  Budget  Director  and  Under  Secretary 
of  State)  was  elected  President  of  the  non- 
profit Margaret  Chase  Smith  Library  and  I 
was  elected  Treasurer  in  strictly  non-paid 
positions.  Contributions  (which  are  tax  de- 
ductible) are  most  welcome. 

The  third  decision  phase  is  that  which  has 
just  terminated — what  would  Senator  Smith 
do?  After  six  months,  it  is  fairly  clear  that 
she  will  not  retire  to  the  rocking  chair  to 
which  some  critics  would  sentence  her  but 
instead  become  an  academician.  This  started 
developing  in  March  when  she  spent  three 
days  of  residency  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Law  School,  followed  by  lectures, 
.'ipeeches  and  rap  sessions  at  universities  and 
colleges  In  Michigan,  Indiana,  Massachusett 
nnd  Virginia,  And  it  was  recently  culmi- 
nated by  her  affirmative  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fel- 
lowship Foundation  to  be  a  Visiting  Professor 
in  residency  at  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country  at  periods  varying 
from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  at  each 
institution. 

Senator  Smith  ruled  out  a  government  ap- 
pointment very  early.  She  was  flattered  by 
such  proposals  that  she  be  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  Chief  of  the  SALT  team  but  viewed 
them  as  unrealistic  because  of  the  Inconsist- 
ency of  the  President  appointing  someone 
who  had  been  rejected  by  the  voters.  In  that 
connection,  while  she  appreciates  the  press 
credit  given  her  for  the  Kittery  Naval  Ship- 
yard not  being  closed,  she  again  says  this  Is 
unwarranted  and  unrealistic.  For  If  as  the 
Democrats  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is- 
land claim  that  In  political  reprisal  the  Bos- 
ton Naval  Shipyard  was  ordered  closed  be- 
cause Massachusetts  was  the  only  state  Pres- 
ident Nlxon  lost  and  the  navaf  facilities  in 
Rhode  Island  were  ordered  closed  because 
Republican  Navy  Secretary  Chafee  was  de- 
feated In  his  Senate  bid,  then  by  the  same 
political  reasoning  it  is  far  more  plausible 
that  President  Nlxon  kept  Kittery  open  as  a 
political  reward  to  the  Maine  voters  for  over- 
whelmingly supporting  him  while  rejecting 
her. 

She  has  taken  on  other  activities  such  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  a  na- 
tional Insurance  company,  advisory  councilor 
to  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, and  a  fourth  term  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Freedom  House, 

Perhaps  you  saw  her  on  the  Ladles  Home 
Journal  "Women  of  the  Year"  Award  tele- 
cast. With  mistress  of  ceremonies,  actress 
Rosalind  Russell,  she  opened  that  program 
when  she  presented  the  Public  Affairs  Award 
to  Representative  Shirley  Chlsholm.  In  ask- 
ing Senator  Smith  to  do  this,  Lenore  Hershey, 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Ladles  Home  Jour- 
nal, told  her  that  a  two-day  deadlock  of  the 
Awards  Jury  between  Representative  Chls- 
holm and  Senator  Smith  had  been  broken 
only  when  some  Republican  members  of  the 
Jury  absented  themselves  from  the  voting. 

Her  vibrant  smile,  youthful  appearance  and 
Jaunty  walk  to  the  microphone  In  that  pres- 
entation triggered  two  interesting  develop- 
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ments.  One  was  a  flurry  of  letters  wondering 
if  this  could  be  the  same  bitter  recluse 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  in  a  wheel  chair  as 
Mike  Shanahan  and  asking  for  Information 
previously  characterized  by  A.P.  reporter 
and  advice  on  her  successful  hip  surgery.  The 
other  was  a  flurry  of  feelers  on  TV  participa- 
tion. 

After  receiving  her  third  honorary  doctor- 
ate this  year  (bringing  the  total  to  74  doc- 
torates and  one  masters),  she  and  I  drove 
to  Skowhegan  where  she  has  spent  the  last 
month  at  her  home  working  on  her  papers 
and  records  for  the  Library.  During  this  time 
she  sandwiched  in  four  commencement  ad- 
dresses in  Maine.  I  spent  two  intensive  weeks 
opening  175  crates  of  records  that  had  been 
mailed  from  her  Senate  office  in  November 
and  December,  before  returning  to  Washing- 
ton to  be  the  Senior  Moderator  at  the  Na- 
tional War  College  Defense  Strategy  Semiiaar. 
We  made  very  gratifying  progress  on  getting 
the  records  and  papers  catagorlzed,  positioned 
and  catalogued. 

This  brings  us  up  to  date.  Now  for  the  rest 
of  the  foreseeable  year.  The  middle  of  next 
month  Senator  Smith  will  take  a  pleasure 
trip  to  an  area  to  which  she  has  longed  to 
return — Scandinavia,  specifically  Denmark 
and  Norway.  In  August  she  tentatively  plans 
to  visit  my  place  in  the  mountains  of  Red 
River,  New  Mexico.  After  that  she  wUl  re- 
turn to  Skowhegan  preparatory  to  "hostess- 
ing" the  next  Library  Board  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 8  and  9  there. 

Following  that,  she  will  embark  on  her 
activity  as  Visiting  Professor  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation  tak- 
ing her  to  universities  and  colleges  through- 
out the  country  for  the  rest  of  the  Fall  and 
into  the  Spring  of  1974. 

Thus,  the  Senate's  one  lone  woman  mem- 
ber for  so  many  years,  after  opposition  by  the 
political  arm  of  the  Maine  Teachers  Associa- 
tion and  rejection  by  the  Maine  voters  be- 
cause of  her  age,  ironically  has  been  called  to 
a  new  career  of  teaching  and  close  association 
with  young  people. 

But  If  there  is  Irony  in  teacher  opposi- 
tion and  voter  rejection  for  being  too  old 
and  yet  subsequently  being  drafted  by  the 
academic  world  for  a  career  of  association 
with  young  people,  there  is  some  consistency 
in  becoming  a  teacher. 

For  Margaret  Chase  Smith's  first  Job  after 
graduating  from  the  Skowhegan  High  School 
was  teacher  in  a  one-room  rural  grade  school. 
Now  she  is  returning  to  her  first  role  as 
teacher  but  this  time  as  a  Visiting  Professor 
at  the  college  level  nationally  through  she 
never  attended  college — and  most  gratlfy- 
ingly,  being  warmly  and  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed by  the  students. 

The  November  election  result  was  keenly 
disappointing — but  if  it  led  to  this,  it  was  a 
blessing  In  disguise. 
Sincerely, 

William  C.  Lewis,  Jr. 


THE  GAO  SHUTTLE  REPORT 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr.  President,  those 
who  contend  that  the  Space  Shuttle  will 
cost  more  than  either  current  expendable 
or  new  expendable  boosters  find  gi-i.-.t  for 
their  mill  in  the  GAO  report  dated  June 
1.  1973. 

On  page  30  there  is  a  table  that  gives 
the  cost  per  pound  of  putting  payloads 
into  orbit.  The  GAO  gives  these  figures 
as  $3,100  for  current  expendables.  $2,600 
for  new  expendables,  and  $3,500  for  the 
Space  Shuttle.  On  the  surface,  this  would 
appear  to  be  a  damaging  set  of  figures. 

However,  they  are  not  damaging  be- 
cause these  figures  are  irrelevant  and 
meaningless  to  a  rational  discussion  of 


the  Space  Shuttle.  I  say  they  are  irrele- 
vant and  meaningless,  because  the  eco- 
nomic case  for  the  Space  Shuttle  does  not 
rely  on  launch  costs.  The  economic  jus- 
tification for  the  Space  Shuttle  is  to  be 
found  in  substantial  payload  savings  it 
will  bring  about.  Savings  will  accrue 
through  the  use  of  cheaper  satellites: 
Cheaper  because  they  will  use  off-the- 
shelf  components;  cheaper  becau.se  they 
will  have  less  redundancy;  and  cheaper 
because  they  will  have  the  ability  to  re- 
pair them  in  space  or  bring  them  back  to 
earth  for  refurbishment. 

Moreover,  substantial  savings  may 
arise  from  eliminating  such  costly  losses 
as  the  $100  million  orbiting  astronomi- 
cal observatory-  and  the  S70  million 
Mariner  Mars  failure.  These  costly  fail- 
ures would  very  likely  have  been  avoided 
had  a  Space  Shuttle  been  available.  In 
this  connection,  the  repair  of  Skylab  I  is 
a  verj'  good  demonstration  of  repair  work 
that  a  Shuttle  crew  can  carry  out  on  a 
future  malfunctioning  satellite. 

The  best  estimates  available  show  that 
the  Space  Shuttle  will  save  upwards  of 
$5.2  billion  and  possibly  as  much  as  $15 
billion. 

On  June  15,  1973,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, acting  under  the  instructions  from 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
prepared  a  paper  entitled.  "The  June  1. 
1973  GAO  Analysis  of  the  Shuttle  Pro- 
gram: A  Critical  Assessment."  This  is  a 
veiT  fine  document  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   June    1,    1973    GAO   Analysis   of   the 
Shxittle  Program:  A  CRmcAL  Assessment 

overview 
Mr.  Thmoas  D.  Morris,  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General,  reviewed  the  G.A.O.  Shuttle 
report  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  June  12,  1973.  He  added  In- 
formal remarks  to  his  prepared  text  to  ex- 
plain the  handicap  under  which  G.A.O. 
conducted  Its  study.  He  cited  the  lack  of 
experience  and  familiarity  with  space  hard- 
ware development  and  space  missions  as  a 
major  problem.  The  effort,  according  to  Mr. 
Morris  was  a  learning  experience. 

The  unfamlUarlty  of  G.A.O.  with  space 
systems  is  clearly  evident  In  many  of  the 
arguments  presented  in  the  report.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  points  raised  by 
G.A.O.  question  but  do  not  refute  the 
NASA-Mathematica  Analyses.  In  several  In- 
stances G.A.O.  finds  NASA's  figures  overly 
conservative  and  suggests  corrections  which 
favor  the  shuttle. 

Finally,  G.A.O.  notes  a  second  handicap 
to  their  analysis — the  tight  constraint  of 
their  assignment.  They  were  Instructed  to 
analyse  NASA's  cost  Justification  which 
favors  the  shuttle  over  alternative  compet- 
ing systems.  GAO.  supports  NASA's  con- 
tention that  these  cost  estimates  are  not  the 
best  basis  for  decision  making  and  they.stig- 
gcst  five,  more  important,  considerations. 
They  do  not  explore  these  points  but  do 
Include  the  following  apologetic  note  which 
identifies  the  constraints  of  their  assign- 
ment: 

"Although  we  think  the  matters  I  have 
just  mentioned  deserve  careful  consideration 
in  the  selection  among  the  alternative  sys- 
tems, the  task  were  asked  to  perform  In- 
volved anaylsis  of  the  cost  estimates  for  the 
three  systems  and,  accordingly,  our  work  was 
directed  toward  cost  considerations." 


The  most  frequent  argument  used  by 
opponents  of  the  Shuttle  contends  that 
NASA  Is  trying  to  buy  a  5  billion  dollar 
transportation  system  without  explaining 
what  it  is  they  wish  to  transport— the  who 
needs  it?"  argument.  NASA's  problem  with 
this  argument  Is  not  their  lack  of  mls.sion 
plans— the  need  for  the  Shuttle  svstem 
emerged  from  these  plans.  They  '  have 
simply  been  unsuccessful  in  gaining  an 
adequately  large  audience  to  whom  they 
could  explain  these  plans. 

The  G.A.O.  report  notes  this  issue  and 
supports  NASA  by  recommending  Con- 
gressional review  of  these  plans.  They  care- 
fully note  that  the  Unglble  and  Intangible 
values  of  the  Shuttle  project  and  as  well  as 
those  of  space  payloads  were  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  report,  i.e.: 

"...  We  made  no  Judgment  about  the 
economic  or  other  worth  of  the  missions 
or  payloads  for  which  the  Space  Shuttle 
Program  or  alternative  systems  would  be 
used,  nor  did  we  consider  whether  NASA's 
selection  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Program  was 
justifiable  on  such  non-economic  grounds 
as  advancement  of  space  technology  or  na- 
tional prestige.  It  is  clear  without  "detailed 
review  that  the  economic  Justification  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  Program  depends  en  the 
priorities  which  the  Nation  places  on  future 
space  exploration  and  experimentation." 

The  G.A.O.  emphasizes  these  points  by 
repeating  them  in  several  ways  throughout 
the  report  thus  carefully  dlsqualifving  their 
specific  assignment  as  an  Important  tool  to 
decision  making.  They  emphasize,  again 
through  repetition,  that  larger  Issues  be 
weighed: 

a)  The  value  of  space  actlvitv  in  the 
Nation's  future— "not  Just  until  i990  ,  .  . 
but  for  the  Indefinite  future". 

b)  The  value  of  potential  new  technology 
that  might  result  from  the  Shuttle  program. 

c)  Whether  the  Shuttle  provides  the  flex- 
ibility and  the  unique  capabilities  which  the 
U,S,  space  program  should  have. 

d)  The  value  of  international  prestige  pro- 
vided by  the  Shuttle. 

e)  If  lives  were  lost  In  manned  flight, 
would  the  space  program  be  damaged  bv 
public  reaction? 

f)  How  valid  is  the  contention  that  the 
Nation's  space  objectives  can  be  achieved  with 
unmanned  flight? 

In  brief,  the  major  portion  of  the  G.A.O. 
assignment,  the  e.\amlnatlon  of  the  costs  of 
competing  space  transportation  svstems  has 
as  its  primary  thrust,  an  emphasis  on  un- 
certainties, unknowns  and  unknowables  of 
the  type  generally  common  to  anv  laree  scale 
undertaking.  However  the  report"  warns  that 
the  cost  comparison  section  is  of  minor 
significance  to  the  Shuttle  decision.  Instead, 
the  report  has  an  overlay  of  questions,  asked 
but  not  answered,  which  are  identified  as 
central  and  relevant  to  the  Shuttle  decl- 
sion. 

One  can  not  fall  to  note  that  the  exten- 
sive exploration  of  many  of  ihesp  larger  ques- 
tions formed  the  basis  for  the  NASA' decision 
to  pursue  the  Shuttle  program,  namely: 

a)  Projections  of  the  growth  in  value  of 
the  uses  of  the  space  domain, 

b)  Projections  o:  the  increasing  diversity 
of  current  and  anticipated  applications  of 
space  technology,  both  civil  and  military. 

The  G.A.O.  suggestion  to  Congress  that  the 
Shuttle  decision  should  emerge  from  an  ex- 
ploration of  these  larger  issues  could  there- 
fore be  taken  as  a  tacit  endorsement  of  the 
Shuttle  program, 

REBLTTLE  OF  SPECIFIC  POINTS 

The  three  major  points  identified  by  G.A.O. 
are  treated  In  this  section.  In  addition,  an 
appendix  has  been  included,  which  was  fur- 
nished by  NASA.  The  appendix  Identifies  and 
answers  additional  items  from  the  GAO. 
report. 
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1 .  ARE  FIVE  ORBITERS  ENOUGH? 

O.A.O.  states  that  In  terms  of  vehicle  loss- 
es, no  good  comparisons,  relevant  to  the  or- 
biter,  exist.  Thev  note  that  the  F-Ul  re- 
quired 12  vehicles  for  the  first  40.000  hours 
and  assume  that  581  Shuttle  flights  would 
require  about  the  same  flight  hours,  and 
posslblv  the  same  number  of  vehicles. 

The  40.000  hour  estimate  for  581  flights  Is 
Invalid.  The  engine  life  time  of  the  orblter, 
for  example,  is  less  than  10  hours.  The  orblter 
experiences  less  than  two  hours  of  aero- 
dynamic flight  per  mission.  Time  in  orbit,  in 
a  zero  'g"  condition,  does  not  contribute  to 
structural  stress  or  fatigue.  Actual  aero- 
dynamic flight  time  for  581  missions  would 
therefore  be  a  more  realistic  comparison.  This 
figure  IS  about  1.000  hours. 

NASA's  581  mission  profile  requires  three 
orbiters.  assuming  none  are  lost.  Five  orbiters 
were  included  In  the  costing  of  the  581  mis- 
sion profile,  with  contingency  funds  for  one 
additional  orbiter,  should  It  be  needed 

2.    OVERLOOKED     COST 

Although  G  A.O.  identifies  two  areas  in 
which  they  Identify  overlooked  costs,  they 
also  have  noted  an  amount  twice  as  great 
as  the  sum  of  these  overlooked  Items  which 
is  deductible.  The  net  balance  of  the  G.A.O. 
notations  therefore  reduces  the  total  esti- 
mated Shuttle  costs  by  about  $150  million. 

3.    OVERRUNS 

G.A.O.  suggests  the  possibility  of  cost 
growth.  Their  support  for  this  suggestion 
stems  from  their  familiarity  with  the  history 
oi  major  military  weapons  systems. 

The  environment  in  which  weapon  systems 
are  specified,  developed  and  purchased  is  un- 
like that  In  which  major  space  hardware  Is 
produced.  A  more  relevant  comparison  could 
have  been  drawn  from  studies  of  space  hard- 
ware development,  such  as  that  required  for 
the  Apollo  program. 

The  Apollo  program  was  far  larger,  span- 
ned a  greater  period  of  time  and  was  at  all 
times  a  greater  technological  risk  than  the 
Shuttle,  and  also  greater  than  any  known 
weapon  system.  Yet.  its  final  cost  was  well 
within  the  limits  of  the  original  cost  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  EHDMENICI.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  telling  arguments  against  the 
GAO  report  is  on  page  5  of  this  fine  docu- 
ment, I  refer  to  the  section  entitled,  "Are 
Five  Orbiters  Enough?"  Here  is  what 
this  report  states  and  I  quote: 

GAO  states  that  In  terms  of  vehicle  losses, 
no  good  comparisons,  relevant  to  the  orblter, 
exist.  They  note  that  the  F-111  required  12 
vehicles  for  the  first  40.000  hours  and  assume 
that  581  Shuttle  flights  would  require  about 
the  same  flight  hoiu-s,  and  possibly  the  same 
number  of  vehicles. 

The  40.000  hour  estimate  for  581  flights  Is 
Invalid.  The  engine  life  time  of  the  orblter. 
for  example,  Is  less  than  10  hours.  The  or- 
blter experiences  less  than  two  hours  of  aero- 
dynamic flight  per  mission.  Time  In  orbit. 
In  a  zero  "g"  condition,  does  not  contribute 
to  structural  stress  or  fatigue.  Actual  aero- 
dynamic flight  time  for  581  missions  would 
therefore  be  a  more  realistic  comparison.  This 
figure  Is  about  1,000  hours. 

NASA's  581  mission  profile  requires  three 
orbiters,  assuming  none  are  lost.  Five  orbit- 
ers were  included  In  the  costing  of  the  581 
mission  profle,  with  contingency  funds  for 
one  additional  orblter,  should  It  be  needed. 

Now,  here  we  have  a  case  of  the  GAO 
comparing  apples  and  oranges.  More- 
over, faulty  arithmetic  may  be  Involved. 

I  believe  the  report  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  the  possibility  of  vehicle 
losses  is  much  closer  to  reality  than  the 
GAO  report. 


CHARLES  HODEL^PUBLISHER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  1961  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  paid  the  ultimate 
compliment  to  Charles  Hodel.  naming 
the  publisher  of  the  Beckley  Post-Herald 
and  the  Raleigh  Register  as  "West  Vir- 
ginian of  the  Year." 

By  bestowing  such  an  honor  on  a  com- 
petitor, the  Charleston  papers  showed 
the  respect  that  all  West  Virginians 
shared  for  Mr.  Hodel.  Now  we  share  the 
lossin  his  passing. 

Charles  Hodel  passed  away  last  Satur- 
day, June  16.  8 '2  years  after  suffering  a 
stroke  that  kept  him  hospitalized  since 
1964.  My  sympathy  goes  to  his  family, 
who  I  am  sure  take  great  comfort  in  the 
goals  he  accomplished  during  hi.s  life. 

The  son  of  Swiss  immigrants.  Charles 
Hodel  was  born  in  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio,  more  than  84  years  ago.  His  was  a 
farm  family,  far  from  wealthy.  In  that 
kind  of  childhood,  there  were  few  mate- 
rial things.  Y'et,  his  immigrant  ancestry 
and  his  clo.se-to-the-earth  upbringing 
instilled  in  him  a  pioneer  spirit  and  a 
belief  in  the  American  way  of  life  that 
contributed  much  more  than  material 
goods  would  have  given  to  his  later  suc- 
cess. 

At  age  13.  he  lost  a  leg  as  a  result  of  a 
fall.  Even  though  he  later  described  the 
amputation  as  "the  low  point  of  my  life," 
the  accident  did  not  deter  him.  In  his 
midteens  he  came  to  West  Virginia  as 
a  book  salesman,  but  became  a  printer 
for  newspapers  in  Montgomery,  Grafton, 
and  Clarksburg.  He  finally  became  edi- 
tor of  what  was  then  the  Raleigh  Her- 
ald. 

In  1912,  he  was  named  editor  of  the 
competing  weekly,  the  Raleigh  Register: 
and.  by  1929.  he  had  become  the  owner 
of  the  Register,  turned  it  into  a  daily 
newspaper,  and  had  also  purchased  the 
Post-Herald. 

He  had  also,  during  that  period,  be- 
come a  prominent  civic  leader  in  Raleigh 
Coimty,  promoting  the  local  rural  devel- 
opment council,  outdoor  drama  facilities, 
and  improved  transportation  systems.  It 
was  Charles  Hodel  who  assured  a  new 
Raleigh  County  Airport  by  using  his  owTi 
money  to  hold  open  the  option  on  the 
needed  land. 

Throughout  his  life,  Charles  Hodel  was 
a  great  believer  in  the  American  dream — 
he  made  believers  out  of  many  others,  as 
well.  His  pride  in  West  Virginia,  and  in 
particular  the  Beckley  area,  was  matched 
by  his  dedication  to  making  the  State 
and  county  better  areas  in  which  to  live. 

West  Virginia  has  lost  not  only  one 
of  its  finest  publishers,  but  also  one  of 
its  finest  citizens.  I  extend  my  con- 
dolences to  Mr,  Hodel's  family. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT  ESTIMATES  14 
TO  15  BILLION  BARRELS  OF  RE- 
COVERABLE OIL  RESERVES  IN 
NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  NO. 
4— ANOTHER  REASON  WE  CANNOT 
AFFORD  TO  WAIT  TO  BUILD  THE 
TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Navy 
Department  has,  at  my  request,  con- 
ducted research  on  the  amount  of  re- 


coverable oil  and  gas  reserves  in  naval 
petroleum  reserve  No.  4  on  Alaska's 
North  Slope.  I  am  informed  the  Navy 
Department  estimates  there  are  14  to 
15  billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil  re- 
serves in  petroleum  No.  4.  Other  sources 
estimate  between  10  and  33  billion  bar- 
rels. 

The  Navy  Department  estimates  80 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  in  re- 
coverable reserves  there  also. 

Let  us  compare  this  to  the  proven  oil 
and  gas  reserves  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
Field  of  the  North  Slope.  The  American 
Gas  Association  has  estimated  that  field 
of  the  North  Slope  contains  26  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  recoverable  gas  re- 
.serves.  The  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute has  estimated  9.6  billion  barrels  re- 
coverable reserves  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
Field. 

It  is  not  hard  to  visualize  the  immense 
importance  of  the  reserves  in  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  4. 

However,  all  the  oil  in  the  world  will 
do  us  no  good  if  we  cannot  transport 
it.  If  we  cannot  transport  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  we  might  as  well  be  with- 
out it.  In  fact,  I  believe  this  Nation  little 
understands  the  security  implications  of 
Alaska's  vast  oil  reserves. 


AMERICAN  POLITICS:  A  PERSONAL 
VIEW  —  SENATOR  McGOVERN'S 
OXFORD  LECTURE,  JANUARY  21, 
1973 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  Presidential  election  last  No- 
vember, I  was  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture 
at  Oxford  University.  That  address,  given 
on  January  21,  1973,  was  the  subject  of . 
considerable  controversy  following  its 
delivery. 

Since  then,  however,  I  have  had  count- 
less requests  for  copies  of  the  address;  it 
has  been  requested  for  publication  in  two 
collections  of  public  addresses;  and  I 
have  been  advised  that  it  has  been  used 
in  numerous  college  classrooms. 

In  any  event,  I  am  confident  the  speech 
will  stand  the  test  of  time  despite  the 
initial  criticism  it  drew  from  some  jour- 
nalists and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  as  delivered  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Politics:  A  Personal  View 

I  had  hoped  to  be  occupied  elsewhere  to- 
day. But  the  American  electorate  has  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  spend  this  time  with 
you. 

Had  my  fellow  citizens  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  your  history,  they  might  have 
seen  certain  parallels  between  Richard  Nixon 
and  his  namesakes  who  sat  on  the  English 
throne. 

Like  Richard  I,  Richard  Nixon  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  foreign  Journeys,  while  his 
own  land  has  been  troubled  and  unattended. 

Like  Richard  II,  who  wasted  England's 
wealth  In  a  falling  war  In  Ireland,  Richard 
Nixon  has  squandered  America's  good  name 
In  a  foolish  venture  In  Indochina. 

And  like  Richard  in.  If  we  can  believe  the 
Tudor  historians,  Richard  Nixon  has  usui-ped 
powers  that  are  not  his  In  law  or  tradition. 

Tou  have  been  spared  a  King  Richard  IV. 
We  seem  to  have  him — for  four  more  years. 
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Only  the  voters  of  Massachusetts — the  na- 
tion's birthplace — and  of  Washington,  D.C. — 
the  nation's  capltol — would  have  had  It  oth- 
erwise. We  have  established  a  new  political 
dictum:  "As  Massachusetts  goes,  so  goes  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Just  why  the  American  electorate  gave  the 
present  administration  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing mandate  lu  November  remains  some- 
thing of  a  mystery  to  me.  I  do  not  expect  to 
find  a  fully  satisfactory  answer.  My  sup- 
porters and  I  worked  so  incredibly  hard  and 
campaigned  so  vigorously  and  openly,  that 
our  overwhelming  defeat  has  left  us  with  a 
temporary  sense  of  sadness  and  disappoint- 
ment that  we  must  learn  to  direct  into  a 
constructive,  continuing  effort  to  restore  our 
hopes  for  America.  I  firmly  believed  through- 
out 1971  and  early  1972  that  the  major  hur- 
dle to  winning  the  Presidency  was  winning 
the  Democratic  nomination.  I  believed  that 
any  reasonable  Democrat  could  defeat  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  It  now  seems  doubtful  to  me 
that  anyone  could  have  defeated  him  In  1972 
unless  there  had  been  a  third  party  effort  by 
Governor  Wallace  to  divert  a  major  portion 
of  the  right  wing  vote  from  Mr.  Nixon.  And 
I  am  not  certain  that  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress v.iU  hold  the  President  In  check  for  the 
next  four  years  I  am  convinced  that  the 
United  States  is  closer  to  one-man  rule  than 
at  any  time  In  our  history — and  this  para- 
doxically by  a  President  who  is  not  person- 
ality popular. 

Fundamentally,  we  have  experienced  an 
exhaustion  of  important  Institutions  in 
America.  Today  only  the  Presidency  is  acti- 
vist and  strong,  while  other  traditional  cen- 
ters oi  power  ere  timid  and  depleted.  This  is 
why  one  man  in  the  White  House  was  able 
for  so  long  to  continue  a  conflict  of  madne.ss 
hi  Sotuheast  Asia  hated  by  so  many  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  institution  of  Congress  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  Executive  encroachment  and  leg- 
islative paralysis.  For  a  decade,  a  war  was 
waged  without  Congressional  approval:  for 
years,  that  war  raged  on  in  part  due  to  Con- 
gressional inaction.  The  representatives  of 
the  people  proved  unwilling  to  end  a  policv 
opposed  by  the  people. 

But  the  Impotence  of  Congress  and  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Presidency  have  deeper 
roots  and  a  longer  history.  Iii  1933,  at  the 
depths  of  the  depression,  Congress  passed 
Administration  bills  almost  before  they  were 
printed  or  read.  It  was  a  time  of  crisis.  But 
lu  the  years  since  then,  the  Congress  has 
acted  as  though  the  crisis  were  permanent. 
We  now  accept  the  curious  notion  that  the 
legislative  Initiative  rests  with  the  executive 
branch.  Most  major  legislation  that  Congress 
considers  originates  with  the  Administra- 
tion. 

And  in  the  last  generation.  Presidential 
activism  and  Congressional  passivity  have 
been  even  more  pronounced  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  Congress  was  not  asked  for 
approval  in  the  1950s  before  American  troops 
were  dispatched  to  Korea  and  Lebanon.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  advised  against  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  Invasion,  was  Ignored,  while  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  not  even  consulted. 
The  Senate  was  assured  that  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  was  no  writ  for  a  w-tder 
war:  it  was  then  used  as  an  excuse  for  the 
widest  war  since  1945. 

Now  this  tide — which  has  ebbed  and  flowed 
for  four  decades — has  crested  at  a  new  high. 
Just  before  Christmas,  the  President.  In  the 
flush  of  his  electoral  landslide,  unleashed 
the  most  barbarous  bombing  of  the  war  with- 
out even  forewarning  the  Congress.  He  then 
refused  to  explain  It  or  to  permit  any  of  his 
subordinates  to  explain  It — a  situation  which 
must  strike  you  especially  as  strange,  since 
not  only  the  Foreign  Secretary  but  the  Prime 
Minister  are  regularly  called  to  account  In 
the  House  of  Commons. 


I  only  wish  your  government  had  ex- 
pressed to  us  the  moral  outrage  that  a  good 
friend  was  obligated  to  express  against  the 
senseless  destruction  of  Indochina.  Thank 
God  for  the  eloquent  and  timely  words  of 
Roy  Jenkins. 

"The  President's  defense  for  silence  over 
this  arbitrary  bombardment  and  secret  ne- 
gotiations was  the  American  doctrine  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege,  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect certain  limited  types  of  communica- 
tion within  the  executive  branch.  The  truth 
is  that  he  was  abusing  executive  privilege, 
which  Is  not  supposed  to  prevent  review  and 
the  exercise  of  responsibility  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

Our  Constitution,  like  yours,  is  an  organic 
document.  Although  the  first  Americans 
sketched  the  essential  outlines  of  govern- 
ment, they  wisely  left  the  embellishment  of 
the  relationship  among  its  three  branches  to 
experience.  Thus,  the  assignment  of  specific 
authoritv  is  only  in  a  few  Instances  explicit. 

But  amoixg  the  rights  clearly  assigned  to 
the  Congress  are  the  powers  of  war  and  peace 
and  the  pow'er  of  the  purse.  The  power  to 
make  or  unmake  war.  however,  has  been 
stripped  almost  completely  from  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  And  now.  for  the  first  time, 
the  executive  lias  mounted  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  Congressional  control  of  appro- 
priations. Perhaps  the  Congress  invited  this 
attack  by  a  complacent  acquiescence  in  the 
Vietnam  disaster:  in  any  case,  the  battle  is 
on.  and  the  Congress  is  losing. 

Last  fall,  we  submitted  to  the  President  a 
bill  to  clean  up  our  nation's  waterways.  He 
vetoed  the  bill,  and  we  passed  it  again  over 
his  veto.  He  then  simply  refused  to  spend 
the  money  as  Congress  directed.  The  success 
of  this  tactic  was  followed  by  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  for  other  domestic  programs. 
Most  incredibly,  at  the  end  of  the  last  legisla- 
tive session  the  President  demanded  that  the 
Congress  rubber  stamp  such  impoundments 
in  advance.  He  asked  us  to  agree  to  set  a 
budgetary  celling  within  which  the  sole 
power  of  appropriation  was  reserved  to  the 
executive  branch.  Even  more  Incredible  was 
the  speed  with  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  this  request,  and  Its  rela- 
tively narrow  defeat  in  the  Senate.  And  after 
Congress  refused  the  President  this  author- 
ity, he  Just  took  it.  One  wonders  why  he  even 
bothered  to  ask. 

This  is  not  the  way  of  a  government  of 
laws  or  even  of  men,  but  of  one  man.  Today 
the  United  States  Is  moving  dangerously  in 
that  direction.  The  Congress  seems  incapable 
of  stopping  what  it  opposes  or  securing  what 
It  seeks.  It  has  been  described  by  a  Repub- 
lican Senator  as  a  "third  or  fourth  rate 
power"  in  Washington.  And  it  may  be  fairly 
asked  whether  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  seventh  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury Is  In  peril  of  going  the  way  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  first  decade.  The  difference  is 
that  the  diminution  of  the  Lords  made  Eng- 
lish government  more  democratic,  while  the 
diminution  of  the  Congress  makes  American 
government  more  dictatorial. 

And  the  exhaustion  of  the  Congress  Is 
matched  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  political 
parties. 

The  Republican  Party,  reduced  to  utter 
vassalage  by  the  White  House,  offers  little 
more  than  administrative  reorganization. 
They  offer  the  politics  of  efficiency — but  to 
what  end  and  Impact?  Their  answer  to  the 
transportation  crisis  Is  to  rearrange  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Their  answer  to 
desperate  social  needs  Is  to  reduce  and  re- 
name social  programs.  Their  answer  to  the 
threat  of  racism  Is  the  malignancy  of  benign 
neglect.  Their  answer  to  the  housing  crisis  Is 
a  moratorium  on  new  public  housing. 

And  at  the  same  time,  the  loyal  opposition 
Is  neither  loyal  to  a  specific  set  of  Ideas  nor 
effective  In  its  oppolstlon.  The  Democratic 
Party  Is  In  peril  of  becoming  a  party  of  In- 


cumbency out  of  power,  much  like  the  Whigs 
of  the  19th  Century — a  party  with  no  guiding 
principles,  no  programs.  living  only  from  day 
to  day.  caring  only  for  the  perequisites  of  of- 
fice, doing  nothing,  and  worse,  not  caring 
tiiat  nothing  is  done. 

Though  important  and.  I  believe,  enduring 
reforms  have  opened  the  Democratic  Party  to 
broader  citizen  participaiion.  the  purposes 
for  which  it  stands  remain  disputed  and  un- 
defined. For  twenty-eight  of  the  last  forty 
years,  those  purposes  were  set  by  Democratic 
Presidents  in  the  White  House.  Today,  the 
party  consists  largely  of  fragments  and  fac- 
tions, often  still  divided  along  the  same  lines 
as  in  1968.  when  proadministration  and  anti- 
war forces  contended  for  Its  soul. 

At  the  .same  time,  the  Democratic  con- 
stituency has  declined:  in  both  of  the  last 
national  elections,  the  Democratic  candidate 
could  count  only  atwut  40';  of  the  vote.  I 
believe  the  Democratic  party  Is  silll  the  best 
hope  fcr  most  Americans,  'i'et  I  know  that 
we  have  failed  to  convey  the  Democratic  ap- 
peal to  millions  who  are  not  r.icist,  but 
afraid:  who  do  not  seek  a  demagogue,  but 
will  settle  for  one  if  no  more  constructive 
leader  seems  to  hear  or  heed  them. 

And  what  is  the  response  of  the  liemocratlc 
Party  and  Its  major  ally  in  organized  labor? 
Not  a  determined  effort  to  shape  a  constitu- 
ency for  change,  but  an  exhausted  armistice 
with  the  status  quo.  In  1973.  the  party  itself 
Is  no  longer  a  challenging  source  of  Ideas 
and  Innovation  in  society.  Indeed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  quarrels  and  the  contention, 
the  safest  course  for  party  otficials  has  been 
to  emphasize  that  they  are  interested,  not  In 
the  ideology,  but  in  the  technology  of 
politics. 

Without  principles,  there  Is  no  party.  And 
a  nation  cannot  be  led  nobly  or  e\en  decently 
by  a  collection  of  politicians  who^e  highest 
purpose  is  power. 

But  perhaps  the  most  discouraging  devel- 
opment of  recent  years  is  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Institution  of  the  press. 

Under  constant  pressure  from  an  admin- 
istration that  appears  to  believe  that  the 
right  of  a  free  press  is  the  right  to  print  or 
say  what  they  agree  with,  the  media  have 
yielded  subtly  but  substantially.  During  the 
campaign.  I  was  subjected  to  the  close,  criti- 
cal reporting  that  is  a  tradition  In  American 
politics.  Indeed,  even  routine  staff  squabbles 
were  widely  reported  and  difficulties  In  the 
selection  of  a  vice  presidential  nominee  were 
treated  as  a  momentous  crisis  although  no 
damage  was  done  to  the  Nation.  This  kind  of 
close  press  attention  to  the  details  of  my 
campaign  was  not  always  comfortable,  but 
it  was.  perhaps.  Inevitable,  if  not  essential. 
'i'^et  Mr.  Nixon  escaped  a  similar  scrutiny. 
With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  press 
never  really  laid  a  glove  on  him.  and  they 
seldom  told  the  people  that  he  was  hiding 
or  that  his  plans  for  the  next  four  years  were 
hidden.  Six  days  after  the  Watergate  gang 
was  run  to  the  ground,  Mr.  Nixon  Invited 
reporters  Into  his  office,  and  submitted  to  the 
only  InterrogatlOii  his  managers  allowed  dur- 
ing the  faU  campaign.  Not  a  single  reporter 
could  gather  the  courage  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  bugging  and  burglary  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  Kluch  of  this 
can  be  blamed  on  the  White  House  press 
corps  Itself.  As  one  wrong  question,  and  a 
reporter  may  find  hlmseli  cut  off  altogether, 
thus  ending  his  repose  In  one  of  the  most 
coveted  assignments  a  Journalist  can  draw. 

Now,  with  the  election  over,  the  executive 
branch  has  tightened  the  pressure  on  the 
media.  For  example,  the  administration  has 
expressed  an  Intention  to  punish  offending 
television  networks  by  depriving  their  sta- 
tions of  licenses.  Already,  the  WTilte  House 
has  dismantled  the  Public  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem whose  public  affairs  presentations  the 
President  found  irritating.  And  much  of  the 
press   has   responded    by    retreating.    It   has 
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catalogued  the  slashes  In  domestic  programs 
and  the  plaiis  for  arbitrary.  Insensitive  gov- 
ernmment — but  it  has  not  even  noticed  any- 
thing amiss  In  the  fact  that  these  steps  were 
concealed  or  denied  before  the  electloji. 
There  are,  of  course,  brave  reporters,  news- 
papers, and  television  channels  ready  to  take 
the  heat:  but  there  are  countless  others  who 
have  left  the  kitchen  for  a  more  confortable. 
uncritical  existence  in  the  antechamber  of 
this  administration.  They  are  tn,-lng  to  get 
along  by  going  along.  The  more  wrong-headed 
and  Irresponsible  of  our  syndicated  column- 
ists, especially,  are  far  more  Interested  in  cul- 
tivating their  dubious  "sources"  on  the  in- 
side than  they  are  In  presenting  accurate  In- 
formation or  thoughtful  Judgments.  Fortu- 
nately, their  reading  audience  is  small  and 
Increasingly  wary  of  Ul-lnformed  gossip. 

But  the  exhaustion  of  American  In.-ritu- 
tlons  Is  matched  by  an  e.xhaustion  of  the 
American  spirit. 

This  even  touches  some  liberal  Intellec- 
tuals, traditionally  the  most  tireless  group  In 
America.  Today  you  can  hear  such  liberals 
saying  that  government  cannot  make  any 
real  difference  for  good  In  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple— that  whatever  It  touches  will  turn  to 
failure.  And  they  are  reluctant  to  resume  the 
imperfect  but  Important  social  progress  In- 
terrupted by  the  Vietnam  war.  Instead  they 
seem  almost  happy  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of 
W.  R.  Inge,  the  Gloomy  Dean,  that  he  who 
would  marry  the  spirit  of  the  age  soon  finds 
himself  a  widower.  And  they  seem  to  draw 
a  curious  personal  consolation  from  the 
evidence  that  appeals  to  the  Idealism  and 
morality  of  America  were  rejected  in  1972  by 
the  majority  of  Americans. 

Indeed,  these  once  liberal  voices  now  tell 
us  that  we  should  not  try  to  save  our  cities, 
cure  the  causes  of  crime,  eradicate  poverty  or 
admit  our  error  in  Vietnam.  They  say  that  if 
we  are  pan  of  the  solution,  then  we  are  also 
part  of  the  problem.  Their  motto  appears  to 
be:  "Nothing  ventured,  nothing  lost."  They 
seem  to  be  searching  for  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  of  the  current  political 
mood. 

The  same  dlssplrlt  envelops  millions  of 
other  Americans.  They  have  followed  a  bloody 
trail  of  disappointment  from  a  sunny  street 
In  Dallas  to  a  decade  of  senseless  killing  In 
Indo-Chlna.  Three  times  they  have  voted  for 
peace;  and  each  time  they  have  been  given 
more  war.  They  were  oversold  on  the  social 
experiments  of  the  1960s;  now  they  are  wary 
of  buying  even  sensible  and  essential  social 
progress  from  any  political  leader.  They  see 
government  as  at  best  an  annoyance,  at 
worst  an  enemy,  and  they  wish  It  would  Just 
leave  them  alone.  Broken  promises  have 
ended  in  broken  power.  Public  officials  are 
viewed  principally  as  annoying  tax  collectors 
or  as  social  planners  disrupting  established 
social,  racial  and  ethnic  patterns  of  life. 

To  my  mind,  this  mood  was  central  to  the 
outcome  of  the  1972  election.  For  example, 
the  commentators  have  suggested  that  credi- 
bility was  among  my  principle  difficulties 
during  the  campaign.  I  agree,  but  not  with 
the  proposition  that  people  did  not  believe 
me.  I  think  they  did  believe  that  I  would  do 
what  I  said,  and  they  were  afraid.  They 
sensed  that  I  really  Intended  to  reduce  our 
swollen  military  establishment  and  to  de- 
mand genuine  reform  of  the  tax  code.  They 
knew  that  I  meant  it  when  I  said  we  were 
comlrg  out  of  Indo-Chlna  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  with  no  delays  for  face-saving  exer- 
cises. Many  looked  back  at  the  debris  of  the 
last  decade,  and  they  feared  that  once  again, 
they  were  about  to  be  called  to  new  efforts 
to  strengthen  our  society;  they  were  not 
ready  to  expend  that  effort. 

So  to  me  the  central  challenge  for  the 
future  of  American  politics  is  to  end  the 
paralysis  of  Institutions  and  ease  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  electorate.  The  United  States 
must  find  a  way  to  replace  exhaustion  with 


energy,  cynicism  with  hope,  resignation  with 
determination,  destructive  anger  with  con- 
structive activism. 

That  is  so  easy  to  say,  so  hard  to  do. 
I  no  longer  think  it  can  be  done  merely 
by  calls  to  greatness  or  appeals  to  idealism, 
no  matter  how  eloquent.  Americans  have 
been  told  until  they  are  tired  of  hearing  It 
that  they  shall  overcome,  that  they  can  move 
their  country  forward,  that  they  can  have 
a  great  society,  that  they  can  seek  a  newer 
world  or  find  the  lift  of  a  driving  dream — 
or  even  bring  A.merica  home  to  its  founding 
Ideals.  Tills  kind  of  summons  has  value:  in- 
deed, in  my  view,  Americans  are  desperately 
anxious  to  believe  In  a  transcende:it.  almost 
mystical  purpose.  But  they  are  also  skeptical 
now  of  any  such  summons  unless  the  signs 
of  progress  are  apparent. 

As  I  discovered  in  the  last  campaign.  It 
Is  not  even  enough  to  outline  proposals  in 
specific  detail.  The  only  way  to  reawaken 
faith  in  the  system  is  for  government  and 
politicians  to  restore  it  step  by  step,  through 
substantive  advances  that  mean  something 
to  people.  They  must  see  their  sons  home 
from  Vietnam,  their  neighborhood  crime  rate 
reduced,  their  taxes  used  to  build  better  lives 
Instead  of  bigger  bureaucracies,  their  chil- 
dren educated  In  decent  schools  and  their 
illnesses  cared  for  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
progress  must  be  visible,  sure  and  steady. 
Tlie  words  of  politicians  must  be  matched 
by  effort. 

This  requires  above  all  else  a  determined 
effort  to  Improve  and  strengthen  the  insti- 
tutions In  America  that  are  supposed  to 
ser\'e  the  citizens  of  America.  After  a  dec- 
ade of  dLsilluslon,  institutions  mav  be  un- 
fashionable things.  But  institutions  are  not 
evil,  they  are  neutral:  and  they  are  Indis- 
pensable Instruments  of  change  In  socletv. 
More  often  than  not.  the  ebbs  and  tides  of 
history  are  determined  by  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  government. 

In  modern  times,  when  American  liberals 
have  recognized  that  truth,  they  have  tended 
to  see  It  In  terms  of  the  Presidencv.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  liberal  scholarship  still  cele- 
brated the  strong  executive  and  sought  to 
strengthen  it  even  mere.  Now  we  have 
learned  that  the  pre.^idency,  too,  is  a  neu- 
tral Instrument — that  power  In  the  White 
House  can  be  abused  a.s  well  as  used. 

Twice  now  our  answer  has  been  an  attempt 
to  change  the  person  la  the  Presidencv.  Both 
times  we  have  ended  in  at  least  as  much  diffi- 
culty as  we  were  before.  It  is  now  almost  four 
years  until  the  next  national  election.  It 
Is  also  time  to  ask  whether  American  pro- 
gressives should  continue  to  rely  on  a  quad- 
rennial chance  to  capture  what  Is  becoming 
an  elective  dictatorship. 

We  may  lose  again  as  we  have  before. 
And  liberty  is  the  real  loser  when  so  much 
authority   Is   vested   In   a  single  office. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for 
the  next  campaign.  But  now  is  the  time  for  a 
determined  effort  to  change,  not  the  person 
in  the  White  House,  but  the  power  of  the 
Presidency.  American  liberals  must  reverse 
the  forty  year  trend  toward  a  stronger  Presi- 
dent and  return  to  the  two  hundred  year  old 
tradition  of  shared  power  It  is  time  to  renew 
the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  subject  to  fate  and 
executive  appointment,  with  only  the  Senate 
standing  between  the  court  and  an  Ideologi- 
cal coup.  So  the  true  priority  is  to  protect 
the  place  of  the  Congress  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem. We  must  seek  a  pluralism  of  power, 
where  Congress  and  the  President  guard  and 
prod  each  other. 

Some  political  scientists  claim  that  this 
Is  the  WTong  aim.  They  say:  Only  the  Presi- 
dent can  lead  because  only  the  President 
has  a  mandate.  But  Coneress  has  a  collective 
mandate,  made  by  a  blend  and  balance  of 
the  regional  interests  reflected  In  each  mem- 


ber's election.  And  that  collective  mandate 
Is  as  useful  and  necessary  as  the  President's 
The  Congress  can  work  to  check  the  Execu- 
tive and  to  move  the  country.  It  can  seek 
cooperation  with  the  President;  It  can  also 
shape  a  kind  of  cooperative  tension  with  him 
that  can  make  change  happen.  In  the  words 
of  an  ancient  philosopher:  "That  which  is  in 
opposition  Is  In  concert,  and  from  things 
that   differ   comes  .  .  .  harmony." 

In  pursuit  of  a  pluralism  of  power,  the 
Congress  has  powerful  weapons  at  Its  dis- 
posal. And  after  executive  provocation  with- 
out peer  or  precedent,  the  legislative  branch 
at  long  last  seems  ready  to  act. 

Now  the  Congress  must  exert  Its  authority 
to  achieve  a  full  measure  of  Influence.  For 
example,  when  the  legislation  that  allows  the 
President  to  control  wages  and  prices  comes 
up  for  renewal,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
should  not  issue  another  blank  check.  We 
should  Include  safeguards  to  assure  that 
profits,  dividends  and  Interest  rates  are  never 
again  permitted  a  special  break  while  the 
wages  of  workers  bear  the  full  burden. 

But  the  Congress  should  not  wait  for  such 
opportunities.  It  should  mount  a  consistent 
and  coherent  effort,  founded  on  Its  foremost 
power— control  over  appropriations.  James 
Madison  wrote  In  The  Federalist  Papers 
number  58: 

"The  power  over  the  purse  may.  In  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  effectual 
weapon  with  which  any  constitution  can  arm 
the  Immediate  representatives  of  the  people, 
for  obtaining  a  redress  of  everv  grievance 
and  for  carrying  Into  effect  every  just  and 
salutary  measure." 

This  Insight  is  borne  out  In  the  history 
of  your  own  land.  For  five  centuries,  from 
Edward  I  to  George  III.  English  llberiv  was 
purchased  piece  by  piece  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary power  of  the  purse.  And  in  1973.  the 
Congressional  power  of  the  purse  can  sustain 
American  liberty. 

It  can  be  used  to  stop  the  abu.se  of  execu- 
tive privilege.  Part  or  perhaps  all  of  an  ap- 
propriation could  be  conditioned  on  the  ad- 
ministration's con.sent  for  the  appropriate 
officials  to  testify  before  House  and  Senate 
committees. 

It  can  be  used  to  stop  executive  wars  by 
whim.  The  Congress  must  refuse  to  fund 
conflicts  It  has  not  declared  or  even  decided 
to  fight.  From  the  tragedy  and  travail  of 
Vietnam,  the  Congress  at  "least  must  learn 
the  truth  of  Edmund  Burke's  warning:  "A 
conscientious  man  would  be  cautious  hpw 
he  dealt  In  blood."  American  Ideals  have 
been  depreciated.  American  wealth  has  been 
sunk.  Human  lives  have  been  wasted,  and 
Indochina  Itself  has  been  consumed  In  the 
contest.  The  United  States  must  fight  when 
the  course  Is  right.  But  never  again  should 
the  Congress  allow  young  American  lives  to 
be  lost  in  an  undeclared.  111-deflned  war  for 
the  defense  of  a  corrupt  dictator  anvwhere 
In  the  world. 

And  these  steps  are  only  a  beginning.  For 
if  the  Congress  Is  to  assume  a  role  of  lead- 
ership. It  must  have  not  only  the  negative 
power  to  review  and  reverse  policy,  but  also 
the  positive  power  to  make  policy  in  the 
first  place.  It  must  know  enough — so  It  will 
not  hear  the  reply  that  the  President  alwavs 
knows  best.  It  must  be  structured  fcr  Inte- 
grated decision  making — so  It  will  not  hear 
the  reply  that  only  the  President  can  pull 
all  the  pieces  together. 

First,  the  Congress  should  establish  a  uni- 
fied budget  assessment  mechanism.  The  Sen- 
ate and  House  should  establish  a  committee 
to  estimate  revenues,  set  a  general  level  of 
expenditures,  and  establish  priorities  to  re- 
late specific  appropriation  decisions  to  that 
general  level.  This  committee  should  have 
sufficient  resources  of  expertise  and  Infor- 
mation. There  Is  no  reason  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent control  the  btidget  because  he  has  the 
only  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
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Second,  the  Congress  should  establish  a 
policy.  With  members  drawn  from  the  Ap- 
propriations, Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees,  such  a  unified  com- 
mittee could  offer  a  thoughtful  and  sensible 
alternative  to  executive  proposals.  This  com- 
mittee, too,  should  have  the  necessary  re- 
sources. If  the  President  can  have  two  State 
Departments,  the  Congress  can  have  at  least 
one  agency  to  provide  information  and  rec- 
ommend'atlons  about  foreign  affairs  and 
defense  policy. 

Third,  the  Congress  should  adjust  the 
seniority  system.  No  other  legislative  body 
in  the  Western  World  uses  length  of  service 
as  the  sole  standard  for  place  and  power  In 
its  committees.  If  the  Congress  is  to  carry 
out  its  collective  mandntp,  it  must  do  what 
the  mandate  means,  not  what  a  few  Indi- 
viduals from  safe  districts  want.  An  ac- 
tivist, effective  Congress  must  refiect  the 
popular  will.  It  cannot  do  so  unless  the  mem- 
bers freely  elect  committee  chairmen. 

Finally,  the  Congress  should  defend  iff 
poirers  as  it  extends  them.  It  must  consider 
and  choose  from  a  number  of  alternatives  to 
cancel  or  control  the  Impoundment  of  its 
appropriations.  Only  then  can  the  Congres. 
assure  the  execution  of  the  policies  it  has 
enacted. 

So  if  the  Congress  has  the  will,  there  is  a 
way  to  exerrise  positive  leadership.  For  the 
long  term,  the  question  Is — in  what  direc- 
tion'' 

I  am  convinced  still  that  the  society  to 
which  America  should  aspire  Is  a  liberal  one. 
To  those  who  charge  that  liberalism  has  been 
tried  and  foimd  wanting,  I  answer  that  the 
failure  is  not  in  the  Idea,  but  In  the  course  of 
recent  history.  The  New  Deal  was  ended  by 
World  War  II.  The  New  Frontier  was  closed 
by  Berlin,  Cuba  and  an  imaginary  missile 
gap.  And  the  Great  Society  lost  Its  greatness 
in  the  Jungles  of  Indochina. 

Of  course,  lilieral  programs  will  sometimes 
fall  anyway,  for  human  decisions  are  frail 
always.  Government  Is  the  creation  of  men 
and  encompasses  the  weaknesses  of  men. 
Plans  can  be  poorly  executed — though  a  Con- 
gress sith  ser.se  and  a  bit  of  Intelligence  can 
work  to  prevent  that.  But  that  government 
is  best,  I  believe,  that  best  serves  the  de- 
mands of  Justice.  So  what  Americans  should 
seek  Is  a  system  In  which  the  principles  of 
civil  equality  and  Individual  liberty  have  the 
highest  claim  on  statesmanship.  We  mtist 
renew  cur  devotion  to  personal  freedom 
and  personal  privacy.  We  must  strive  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  standard  of  life  for  all  citizens 
and  to  redistribute  wealth  and  power  so  each 
citizen  has  a  fair  share.  And  along  with  this 
must  come  a  foreign  policy  which  puts  hu- 
manity and  morality  ahead  of  Cold  War 
myths  and  the  prestige  of  leaders  who  would 
rather  compound  error  than  face  reality. 

And  an  Institutional  revival  of  the  Con- 
gress not  only  can  lead  America  in  a  new  di- 
rection; it  can  also  spark  a  similar  Institu- 
tional revival  outside  government. 

Where  power  is  pluralistic  rather  than  pres- 
idential, the  press  will  not  have  so  much 
to  fear  from  the  executive  branch.  It  could 
institute  reforms  such  as  the  rotation  of 
correspondents  at  the  White  House  and 
among  candidates  In  a  national  election,  and 
the  assignment  of  political  reporters  and  not 
Just  "regulars"  to  the  President  during  a 
campaign. 

There  are  also  hopeful  signs  of  a  reawaken- 
ing In  the  Democratic  Party.  The  party  Is 
scheduled  to  hold  biennial  conferences  to  set 
national  policy,  with  the  first  one  next  year. 
And  as  Democrats  look  ahead  to  1976,  they 
can  be  encouraget'  by  the  enduring  gains  of 
1972.  For  I  believe  my  campaign  set  the  man- 
ner tn  which  futtire  candidates  must  seek 
the  Democratic  nomination — openly,  can- 
didly, not  with  the  traditional  strategy  of 


saying  as  little  as  possible,  but  with  a  pledge 
to  seek  and  speak  the  truth.  I  believe  we  also 
set  a  standard  for  the  conduct  of  future  cam- 
paigns— which  will  have  to  reveal  their  con- 
tributors and  represent  the  people  rather 
than  special  interests.  And,  hopefully,  Amer- 
icans will  not  again  accept  wiretapping.  Wa- 
tergates.  and  the  spectacle  of  a  candidate 
hiding  in  the  White  House.  Instead,  they  will 
expect  at  least  a  commitment  to  correct 
wrongs  rather  than  committing  them.  Fi- 
nally, I  believe  our  campaign  set  forth  the 
great  issues  that  will  dominate  the  debate 
of  the  1970s,  ranging  from  tax  reform  to  a 
rational  military  budget. 

And  millions  of  Democrats,  whether  they 
are  ordinary  citizens  or  Senators,  are  anxious 
to  carry  the  banner,  I  have  faith  that  their 
energy  and  efforts  can  end  the  exhaustion  of 
the  electorate,  enlist  the  country  in  a  coali- 
tion of  conscience  as  well  as  self  Interest,  and 
expand  the  29  million  votes  the  national 
ticket  won  in  1972  into  a  majority  that  is 
right  as  well  as  new. 

In  1972.  I  was  the  beneficiary  of  the  most 
devoted,  idealiiiic  campaign  workers  ever 
asssmbled.  They  provided  t!ie  energy  and 
the  tough-minded  attention  to  issues  and 
political  organization  that  enabled  me  to 
win  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination 
against  all  the  odds  makers  and  political 
prophets.  They  did  not  prevail  In  November: 
they  remain,  however,  closest  to  the  endur- 
ing spirit  of  the  nation  that  we  ought  to 
honor  in  the  year  of  our  bicentennial.  1976. 
They  are  the  most  effective,  dynamic  po- 
litical force  in  American  politics  today.  No 
one  will  win  either  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  1976  or  the  stibse- 
quent  Presidential  election  as  a  Democrat 
without  the  active  support  of  this  superbly 
motivated,  public-spirited  force  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  as  I  have  noted,  the  next  election  Is 
four  years  away.  For  th?  immediate  future, 
the  key  Is  the  Congress.  It  must  take  the 
Initiative  and  provide  the  inspiration.  It 
must  cure  the  paralysis  and  procrastination 
that  have  earned  It  the  doubt,  the  disrespect, 
and  the  cynicism  of  the  American  people. 
The  New  York  Times  recently  described  the 
President  as  a  leader  who  "behave.?  with  the 
aloofness  of  a  Roman  emperor."  It  Is  useful 
to  remember  that  no  Roman  emperor  was 
crowned  until  the  Roman  Senate  abdicated. 

Before  most  of  you  were  born,  the  late 
Henry  Luce  described  this  time  In  history 
as  the  American  century.  Since  then,  the 
United  States  has  learned  the  hard  way  that 
you  cannot  colonize  centuries  any  more 
than  you  can  colonize  countries.  Btit  I  would 
still  like  to  believe  that  my  country  has 
something  of  value  to  offer  to  a  beleagured 
world. 

It  Is  not  Just  our  wealth  and  our  tech- 
nology— though  that  we  should  share  with 
those  who  need  it. 

And  it  Is  not  the  terrible  gift  of  another 
Guernica  in  Indochina. 

And  surely  it  is  not  our  power  to  unleash 
a  nuclear  reign  of  terror,  to  give  the  earth 
a  last  shimmering  moment  of  light  before 
the  endless  night. 

Throughout  our  history,  America's  great- 
est offering — as  I  said  In  accepting  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination — has 
been  as  "a  witness  to  the  world  for  what  is 
noble  and  Just  in  human  affairs."  This  Is 
what  summoned  the  deck  workers  of  Man- 
chester to  support  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  cause  of  liberty  during  our  Civil  War. 
And  this  is  what  America  must  restore.  If 
we  fall,  other  generations  who  are  not  free 
win  look  back  and  say  that  things  cannot 
be  any  other  way. 

So  in  my  mind,  the  challenge  of  the 
American  future  Is  to  revive  our  institutions 


and  resume  our  progress  at  home  while  we 
act  abroad  with  "a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind." 


NEW  TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month,  my  staff  assistant  re- 
sponsible for  covering  the  forest  prod- 
ucts indixstry  received  a  telephone  call 
from  a  firm  in  Wilmington.  Del. 

The  purpose  of  this  call  was  to  alert 
me  to  the  potential  for  development  of 
a  radically  new  technology  for  logging.  In 
this  day  and  age.  when  each  of  us  is  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  over  the 
future  of  our  environment,  present  meth- 
ods of  logging  are  coming  under  increas- 
ing challenge  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  affect  the  forest  environment.  An 
allied  difficulty  with  the  prevailing  meth- 
od of  logging  involving  construction  of 
an  extensive  road  network  is  that  the 
major  capital  investment  required  tends 
to  make  certain  harvesting  methods  eco- 
nomically disadvantageous  even  though 
they  may  be  preferable  from  an  environ- 
mental standpoint. 

Also,  the  capital  investment  needed  for 
a  road  network  makes  it  uneconomical  in 
many  instances  to  practice  proper  forest 
management  in  the  form  of  precommer- 
cial  and  commercal  tliiiining  operations 
in  the  forest. 

The  many  disadvantages  of  extensive 
road-oriented  logging  have  contributed 
to  increased  interest  in  such  other  har- 
vesting techniques  as  balloon  and  heli- 
copter logging.  Each  of  the.se  methodo- 
logies, however,  has  it-s  o\ni  disadvan- 
tages: Relative  lack  of  control  and  sta- 
bility in  the  case  of  balloons  and  rela- 
tively extreme  expense  in  the  case  of 
helicoptei-s. 

It  IS  in  response  to  this  increasingly 
vexacious  problem  of  how  this  nation 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  for  lum.ber  and 
other  wood  products  while,  at  the  same 
time,  doing  all  we  can  to  protect  the 
environment  from  which  the  trees  must 
come,  that  the  All  American  Engineer- 
ing Co.  in  Wilmington  began  research  on 
the  Aerocrane. 

I  have  asked  several  friends  of  mine 
in  the  forest  products  industry — people 
who  are,  without  question,  some  of  the 
best  informed  professionals  in  the 
world — to  review  the  Aerocrane  concept 
and  advise  me  as  to  its  feasbility  for 
wide-spread  use  in  the  forest  products 
industrj'.  Preliminary  reports  have  been 
sufficiently  encouraging  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  proposal  that  I  would  like  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
at  this  time, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached report  on  the  Aerocrane  concept 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  re- 
port as  I  am  becoming  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  it  holds  great  promise  for 
overcoming  the  inherent  and  internal 
conflicts  built  into  current  logging 
methods. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  In-fllght  and  delivery  service  to  communities  In  actual  timber  operations,  the  Aerocrane 

as  follows:  ^^  '•'^^  Middle  Atlantic  States.  After  an  eight  can  harvest  selected  trees  over  a  circular  five 

The  All  Amfrican  Engineering  Aerocbane  ^^"  record   of   better   than   90'-    reliability,  square   mile  area  and  deliver  these  trees  to 

The  all  American  Engineering  Aerocbane  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^.^^  changed  to  a  passenger  op-  a  central   landing  area  at  a  rate  of  up  to 

A     NEW     CONCEPT     IN     SHORT-RANGE     AERIAL  eratlon  now  known  as  Allegheny  Airlines.  lo  very  large  trees  (up  to  100.000  lbs.  each) 

transportation   of  TIMBER  The  energy  absorbing  winch  systems  de-  per  hour.  Only  one  road  (to  the  landing)  is 

(Note. — Figures  referred  to  are  not  printed  veloped  to  allow  the  airmail  bags  to  be  safely  needed.  This  road  need  only  to  be  equivalent 

In  the  Record.)  brought  aboard  the  aircraft  were  expanded  to  the  radius  of  the  circular  area  or  about 

Reduced  to  simple  terms,  the  basic  prob-  "^  World  War  II  for  multiple  glider  pickup,  1.75  miles  instead  of  the  £0  miles  of  road 
lems  In  logging  all  relate  to  transportation,  personnel  evacuation  and  clandestine  oper-  normally  needed  to  harvest  an  area  of  this 
High  weights,  awkward  loads,  poor  footing,  ations.  size.  With  no  slash  (waste  lumber)  left  in 
near  vertical  ground  contours,  and  remote  Continued  development  of  energy  absorb-  the  forest  and  no  roads,  the  environmental 
locations  only  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  the  '"S  techniques  led  to  aircraft  arresting  sys-  impact  is  very  small.  In  fact,  whole  tree 
transportation  problems  In  timber  harvest-  '-^"^^  ^^'^  aerial  recovery  methods  now  used  aerial  logging  can  be  planned  and  conducted 
Ing.  With  the  possible  exception  of  mining,  world  wide  for  parachute  payload  recovery  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  many  en- 
no  other  Industry  faces  the  full  range  of  systems  for  returning  satellites  and  un-  vlronmental  hazards  such  as  disease,  fire  and 
transport  problems.  manned  aircraft  (reconnaissance  drones) .  other  natural  causes. 

The  construction  of  a  major  road  network  ^"^"^  ^^^  extensive  aerial  cargo  handling  The  100.000  payload  Aerocrane  may  be  the 
Is  paramount  In  any  timber  harvesting  op-  systems  experience  iialned  over  the  last  35  model  most  useful  In  timber  harvesting,  but 
eratlon.  Modern  logging  requires  that  roads  J'^ars.  All  American  began  a  program  to  in-  this  Is  not  nearly  the  largest  model  pos- 
be  built  to  within  1  000  feet  of  everv  tree  vestlgate  aerial  timber  harvesting.  After  re-  slble.  In  contrast  to  the  problems  In  "seal- 
harvested.  In  one  square  mile  of  fores't  this  viewing  timber  harvesting  operations.  All  ing  up"  a  helicopter,  the  Aerocrane  gets  bet- 
can  mean  over  12  linear  miles  of  roads  When  American  concluded  that  the  available  aerial  ter  as  it  gets  bigger.  An  Aerocrane  capable 
the  logging  operation  Is  being  done  in  moun-  sj^^tems  (balloons  and  helicopters)  did  not  of  lifting  500,000  pounds  is  quite  feasible 
talnous  areas  (where  wf  now  harvest  about  °?^'"  *"  optimum  solution  to  the  problem  and  could  probably  be  built  using  readily 
50-r  of  our  saw  lumber)  these  roads  are  ex-  °^  ^"^^^  logging.  What  appeared  to  be  needed  available  engines.  Figure  6  projects  the  per- 
tremely  expensive  and  create  a  serious  ero-  was  a  combination  balloon  and  helicopter  formance  of  larger  Aerocranes.  The  Illustrated 
slon  problem.  This  vital  road  network  is  often  ""''^^  ^^^  ^^""^  features  of  both.  All  Amerl-  example  Indicates  an  Aerocrane  capable  of 
the  major  target  of  environmental  action  ^*"  ^  engineers  began  design  of  such  a  hy-  lifting  220,000  lbs.  would  have  a  sphere  dlam- 
groups  ^^^^  system.  The  "Aerocrane".  shown  In  Fig-  eter  of  195',  use  12,500  hp  and  translate  at 

Logging  operations  In  the  past  have  often  ""'i.^'  1'  '^^  ■"^^"'^  "^  ^J^^^  ^^^'}-        ^  „  «  mph. 

resulted  in  serious  damage  to  the  surprisingly  ^?^  Aerocrane  concept  of  a  balloon  hell-  How  real  Is  the  concept?  Any  competent 

delicate  forest  environment.  Even  the  mfre  ^''P'f'  f°'"''/»=lV°"  f "'  ^"'H    °^  °\^'°'  a^'-onautlcal   engineer   can   verify   the   basic 

moderate  environmentalists  have  grounds  for  ?°i!^i''t  ''h''      fiVffnn  nnFiv,                n      f  ™;  P^^'"*"  Involved.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  change 

complaint  against  some  poorly  logged  areas.  f'^"f  l'"'^?  to  llft^lOO.OOC^  ^^^^^\^,  sllngload  m  standard  harvesting  techniques    (already 

The  pendulum  of  human  actlon/leactlon  Is  '^   'Hustrated   in  Figure   1.  The  diameter  of  under  attack)   and  the  business  program  to 

i'.ow  swlng^^to  tL  Txtremro"  rarrlne  azi  '*""  "^"'""^^  'P^"'  ^"  '^°''  '^'  ^°"'"  *'"6«  *'"  b^g'^^-  The  need  is  of  such  a  magnitude  that 

roads    Sulh   an   actfoncouM    ilth   pre^nt  '\'  /°?^  '^  v,'^'  ^'"^''-  ^^"""v,^"  estimated  the  logging  Industry  must  react  with  boldness 

lumber  prices  and  harves°lnenreth^^^^^  '°'*^  °^  ^""^  horsepower  m  the  four  wing-  ^nd  Imagination.  The  Aerocrane  Is  the  an- 

all  logglnr               »^a"«tlng  methods,  stop  counted  engines,  the  Aerocrane  can  achieve  s^er  to  the  aerial  logging  problem.  Now  Is 

The    US     economv    is    hlehlv    denendent  '^/^rwa'-d  speed  of  *2  mph  with  a  full  load  the  time  to  Institute  requirements  and  stand- 

„„1^    ,    „w.  economy    is    nigniy    oependent  ^f    loo.OOO    lbs.    As   a    point   of   comparison,  ards  for  whole  tree  lopirincr 

upon    lumber    and    a    cessation    of    logging  the  largest  U.S.  helicopter  has  9.000  Installed  ^^^s  for  whole  tree  logging, 

cannot  be  allowed  to  occur.  However,  even  horsepower  and  a  maximum  sllngload  capa-  estimated  costs  of  operation  loo.ooo  lb.  pay- 

qulte  reasonable  road  restrictions  will  force  bllitv  of  25  000  lbs  i^OKit  aerocrane 

timber  harvesting  costs  even  higher.  The  re-  xiie  interior  of  the  central  sphere  is  na-  (Estimated  Initial   cost— «2.000.000) 

fni^v^,  Jf,^"  ^*'3*^*'"^  T'^'"**'^ '''^^"  ^"'•^"y   d'^i'le'l    'nto   eight   equal    segments  Yearly  fixed  costs 

lumber  prices  at  home  and  reduced  exports,  by  the  Internal  structure  that  supports  the  nenr^-iatir^n    ,7   vlr«   to    i^-    ^f 

thus  furthering  the  economic   Impact.  wing  pivot  points  (Figure  2 ..  Eighrballonets  °'S"T          ^                        '          .2«  noo 

What   can   be  done   about  the  significant  .Figure  3,  will  be  u.,ed  to  contain  the  helium,     r  ^"'^^0^'   ^on'nnn 

problem    of    lumber    needs    versus    environ-  and    the    remainlni'    internal   snacp   nressur-     -Insurance 320,000 

mental  concern''  ana   iiie   remaining    nternai   space   prcssur-     Property  damage  and  Liability 10.000 

iiiciiittii.oui.erii.  ized  with  air  to  maintain  the  .spherical  shape  rM,/I„   coio,io„                                                10=  nnn 

One  answer  is  to  break  the  transportation  of  the  main  envelope                                                  Pilots  salaries 135.000 

bottleneck  by  airlifting  entire  trees  out  of  The  wings  are  supported  by  cables  secured     ^^^i*""^"  ^^^'"'^^ '^  °°° 

the  forest.  ^^  the   north  south   axis  framework  of   the      ^^^^ ^•™'' 

Aerial  transportation  of  entire  trees  would  internal  structure                                                               _,                                                 " 

eliminate   the  need   for  the  extensive  road  in  operation,  the  wing-mounted  ttirbo-prop                ^°^*^    '^°°'  °°° 

network  now  required.  engines   cause    the   entire    balloon  wing   as- 

The  selective  harvesting  of  only  the  best  seinbly  to  rotate  at  about  10  rpm.  This  rota-  Maintenance  and  overhead  (in  dollars  per 

lumber  would   Increase  the   production   ef-  tlon   of   the   four   lart;e   wing,s  generates  an  flight  hour) 

flciency  of  saw  mills.  Also,  the  25%  to  SC"^  aerodynamic  thrust  of  60.000  pounds.  Engines   (5.000   HP    $35/ hr.   ea.  en- 

of  each  harvested  tree  now  left  In  the  woods  The  control  cab  Is  isolated  from  the  rotat-         gine)    ' ..     $140.00 

(branches,  needles  and  tops)  mipr/if  be  usable  ing  sphere  bv  a  swivel  joint  so  the  cab  re-     Propellers   10.00 

as  a  zero  sulfur  fuel  or  particle  board  mate-  mains  stationary.                                                     Consumables  and  Reparables 50.  00 

''*'■  The  aerostatic  lift  generated  by  the  buoy-     Wings .       10  00 

Normal  aerial  lift  systems  lack  the  ability  ancv  of  the  gas  Is  established   (by  selection  All  others  (radios,  etc.)...   ......         50  00 

to  selectively  remove  whole  trees  within  any  of  the  correct  size  envelope)   to  support  the     Fuel  2,400  lbs  hr  fl   $  033/lb     80  00 

reasonable    range.     Present-day    helicopters  entire   weight  of  the   vehicle  plus  an   addl-                                                                        . 

have   Inadequate   payload   capability   to  lift  tlonal  40.000  lbs.  Thus  the  combined  aero-  Per  flight  hour.   .             .     .       340  00 

the  weight  of  an  entire  tree  (approximately  dynamic  thrust  of  60,000  lbs.  (established  bv                                                                        . 

100,000  lbs).  Balloon  cable  systems  can  cer-  selecting    wing    size    and    horsepower)     and  At  ^  000  hcmrs  ver  vear  (40  upelci    'in  hourt 

talnly  be  constructed  to  support  100,000  lbs.,  aerostatic  lift  provide  a  slinfload  speclfica-  ^  '"""  "''^^^  ^  LlZLl, 

but   the  constant  upward  thrust  under  no  tion  of  100.000  lbs  perueeK) 

load    conditions    requires    massive    ground  When  the  Aerocrane  releases  the  cargo,  the     F'xed  costs $788,000.00 

winches  and  tlepolnta  that  severely  limit  the  rotating  assemblv  is  so  controlled  ( by  varying  Operating  costs  (2.000  hours  x 

ability  of  the  system  to  select  only  the  de-  wing  pitch   angle)    to  produce  a  downward         *2^'    680.000.00 

slrable  trees.  It  Is  clear  that  a  new  method  aerodvnamic  thrust  16O.OOO  lbs)  sufficient  to     Engine  overhaul 112.000.00 

must  be  found  If  aerial  whole  tree  harvesting  overcome   the  net  upward   lift    (40.000  lbs.)                                                             • 

Is  to  become  possible.  of  the  aerostatif'  sphere  and  translate  In  the                 $750  per  hour  or 1,580,000.00 

In  1972  the  propased  USPS  project  "Falcon"  desired  direction.  ■,-  .  „,,m„,or,+  r,„or,tit„  «/  fro»c  tv,»t  „o„ 

came  to  the  attention  of  All  American  En-  With   a   top    speed   of   42   mph   the   Aero-  JL.^^^^T.f^onTnXr^T 

pmeerlng    Company,     a    subsidiary    of    All  crane  can  operate  with  adequate  efficiencies  Gained  a  total  of  20,M0  board  feet  could  be 

American  Industries.  Inc.  (Amexi,  Wllmlng-  In  winds  up  to  30  mph.   (A  chart  outlining  <le"vered  to  the  landing  each  hour  by  the 

ton.  Delaware.  Project  "Falcon"  was  Intended  the  efficiency  factor  Is  shown   in  Figure  4  )  Aerocrane,  the  costs  of  Aerocrane  operation 

to    Investigate    Innovate   aerial    timber   har-  When  wind  velocities  exceed  this  value  the  would  be  $37.50  per  thousand  board  feet.  It 

vesting  methods.  This  program  was  of  great  two-point  mooring  svstem  of  Figure  5  Is  used,  would  appear  probable  that  6  or  7  selected 

Interest   to  All   American,   the   world   leader  By  mooring  the  Aerocrane  as  shown  with  trees  coiUd  easily  meet  this  rate  of  delivery. 

In  aerial  pickup  and  retrieval  systems.  lines  approximately  500  feet  long,  the  Aero-  In  many  logging  areas  the  following  cost 

All  American  was  founded  in  1938  by  the  crane  can     ride  out"  winds  up  to  100  knots  per  MBF  might  be  possible  using  the  Aero- 
late  Richard  C   DuPont  to  supply  an  airmail  (115  mph)  in  perfect  safety  crane  and  whole  tree  logging  techniques 
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Falling   and   bucking* $5.00 

Truck  haul  (to  mill) 12.00 

Aerocrane 37.50 

Slash    disposal** 2.00 


Per  MBF 56.50 

•This  Is  average  cost  of  current  operating; 
bucking  costs  should  be  lower  at  landing 
operation. 

••Simpler  operation  due  to  delivery  of  en- 
tire tree  to  landing. 

This  assumption  is  based  on  the  use  of  a 
landing  located  on  an  existing  road. 

This  cost  of  $56.50  per  MBF  compares  well 
with  the  average  harvesting  cost  of  $48.00 
(USPS  datfi"!  for  Region  VI,  Oregon  and 
Washington  In  1970.  Data  from  a  helicopter 
logging  operation  monitored  by  the  USFS 
(Report  by  V.  W.  Brlnkley,  Lagging  Engineer, 
USPS)  shows  costs  In  excess  of  $100.00  per 
MBF.  Data  on  balloon  logging  Is  not  available 
but  costs  are  estimated  to  be  between  $70.00 
and  $90.00  per  MBF. 

Of  coiu-se,  there  have  been  many  logging 
operations  In  the  past  that  were  conducted 
at  less  cost.  However,  with  the  Industry  under 
(often  successful)  court  attack  by  environ- 
mentalists and  new  laws  severely  restricting 
easily  available  timber  harvesting  sites,  road- 
less aerial  logging  may  well  be  the  only  ave- 
nue open  to  future  large  scale  timber  har- 
vesting. 

Given  that  whole  trees  can  be  delivered  to 
the  landing,  it  would  seem  possible  to  utilize 
soue  portion  of  the  material  now  wasted 
(slash)  in  current  operations.  This  portion 
of  the  tree  could  provide  a  zero  sulphur  fuel 
at  a  delivered  price  of  about  $.60  per  mil- 
lion BTU's  (comparable  to  low  sulphur  coal ) . 
Other  uses  might  be  for  particle  board  or 
charcoal  manufacture. 

full    tniLIZATION    OF    TIMBER    RESOURCES 

Current  timber  harvesting  methods  im- 
press even  the  casual  observer  with  the  large 
quantities  of  waste  material  left  completely 
unutilized.  Clear  cutting  harvesting  methods 
produce  substantial  amounts  of  cut  trees 
that  cannot  be  economically  removed  as  well 
as  the  limbs  and  tops  of  trees  that  are  ac- 
tually removed  for  timber.  When  this  opera- 
tion is  compared  to  the  high  efficiency  of 
other  industries  such  as  meat  packing  where 
everything  but  the  "squeal"  Is  utilized,  it  is 
evident  that  a  major  effort  is  needed  In  this 
area. 

If  an  entire  tree  were  delivered  to  a  proc- 
essing station  near  the  harvest  area,  the 
overall  weight  would  be  around  50.000  lbs.  for 
some  of  our  major  lumber  species.  Of  this 
weight,  about  25,000  lbs.  can  be  cut  into 
logs  and  shipped  directly  to  the  saw  mill.  The 
balance  of  the  material  is  in  the  form  of 
limbs  and  needles.  A  very  obvious  use  for 
this  material  is  a  low  sulfur  fuel. 

Recent  air  quality  standards  have  focused 
on  the  element  sulfur  as  a  major  source  of 
pollution.  As  a  result,  many  power-generat- 
ing facilities  have  been  forced  to  burn  low- 
sulfur  fuels.  As  the  sulfurous  content  of 
wood  Is  virtually  zero,  the  possibility  of  the 
use  of  the  waste  material  as  fuel  from  timber 
harvesting  should  be  considered.  Our  forests 
provide  a  very  effective  solar  energy  conver- 
sion system  provided  we  fullv  utilize  the  fuel 
value  therefrom. 

As  a  point  of  comparison,  coal  with  a  sulfur 
content  between  1  and  3';  Is  currently  avail- 
able for  about  $15.00  per  ton  delivered.  This 
coal  typically  provides  about  12,500  BTU's 
per  pound.  On  this  basis  the  cost  to  the  user 
Is  $0.60  per  million  BTU's. 

Data  obtained  from  "The  Use  of  Wood  as 
Fuel"  (USDA  Bulletin  #753)  Indicates  a  cord 
of  yellow  pine  (90  cu.  ft.)  weighs  4,770  lbs. 
green  and  3.240  lbs.  when  the  moisture  has 
been  reduced  to  12'-'f  of  gross  weight.  The 
dried  wood  would  then  have  a  total  of  26 
million  BTUs  or  8,000  BTU's  per  pound. 


The  drying  process  removed  1.530  lbs.  of 
water,  and,  assuming  1,000  BTU's  per  pound 
of  water,  required  about  200  lbs.  of  the  dried 
wood  to  provide  the  energy  for  the  drying. 

Using  the  above  ratios.  25.000  lbs.  of  limbs 
and  needles  from  the  average  tree  could  be 
dried  to  17.000  lbs.  of  fuel.  About  1.000  lbs. 
of  the  dried  fuel  would  be  needed  to  provide 
the  energy,  so  a  net  figure  would  be  16.000 
lbs.  of  fuel  produced  from  the  material  now 
wasted  from  each  tree  actually  removed  for 
lumber.  As  some  portion  of  the  fuel  will  be 
needed  for  other  power  needs  of  the  process- 
ing station  and  as  various  losses  inevitably 
occur,  a  reasonable  figure  might  be  a  net  of 
10,000  lbs.  of  dried  fuel  (8,000  BTU's  per 
pound)  produced  from  the  material  now 
wasted  from  each  complete  tree  delivered  to 
the  processing  station. 

A  rough  estimate  of  processing  costs  can 
be  made.  (25,000  lbs.  of  waste  timber) : 


Chipping  -Equipment,    Vermeer    IVIanutac- 
tuiing  Co.  model  671;  specs,  steam  pow- 
ered, 10  tons  per  hour;  $27,000  purchase 
price: 
Labor- 2  men  at  J7  per  hour  each 
Maintenance  at  J2  50  per  hour  (manu- 
facturer's estimate) 

Depreciation  (5-year  life)  (25.000  lb). . . . 


Cost 

per        Total 
ton  cost 


Cost 
per 
ton 


Total 

cost 


Drying  (energy  supplied  from  wood   fuel) 

(25,000  lbs)  $0.12       $1.50 

Storage  and  h3ndlins(17.C00diied  wood)...  .2b  2.12 
Truck  shipment  of  lO.OOCi  lb  (5  Ions)  of  dried 

wood  fuel  50  miles  at  0.05  per  Ion  per  mile.      2.50        12.50 


Subtotal... 
10  percent  profit. 


43.50 
4.35 


$1.40 

.25 
.23 


Subtotal. 


1.88      $23.50 


Total  (or  $9.57  per  ten) i  47.85 

'  Cost  to  process  25  OCK)  lb  of  green  wood  into  10.000  delivered 
pounds  of  8,000  Btu  per  pound  fuel. 

As  each  ton  of  wood  fuel  will  contain  16,- 
000.000  BTU's.  the  cost  per  million  BTUs  of 
wood  Tuel  with  vlrtuaily  zero  sulfur  will  be 
$0,598.  very  close  to  the  present  price  ($0.60) 
of  1  to  3';   sulfur  coal 

By  1978  present  air  quality  laws  will  re- 
strict  the  sulfur  percentage   in  coal   to   be- 
tween .7  and  .76'.     i about   14  lb.>.  per  ton). 
By  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  coal  meet- 
ing this  spec'.ficiation  will  be  more  expensive 
than  coal  c.^nralniiig  higher  percentages  of 
sulfur.  If  we  assume  that  cca!  containing  3^ 
sulfur  will  be  available  at  $10.00  per  ton  we 
can  postulate  a  composite  fuel  using  3'  sul- 
fur  coal   and  zero  sulfur   wood   that   would 
meet  air  quality  standard.=. 


Item 


Quantity 
(in  pounds) 


British 

thermal 

units  per 

pound 


Estimated 

price 

per  ton 


Total 

British 

Pounds  thermal 

ofsulfui  units 

per  Ion       (millions) 


Pnc 


h  nltur  ccal  (3  percent), 
ood  fuel.    - 


Average  9,340  British  thermal  units  per  pound 
(or  $0,517  per  million  British  thermal  units). 


470 
1,530 


13. 700 
8,000 


$10.00 
9.57 


14  6.44 

0  12.24 


$2.35 
7.32 


14 


18.68 


9  67 


There  Is  a  good  probability  that  this  com- 
posite fuel  could  be  burned  in  standard  coal 
furnaces  at  a  14 '7  savings  even  over  present 
prices  of  low  sulfur  coal. 

Many  users  of  coal  receive  this  fuel  by 
rail.  If  the  wood  were  processed  as  described 
earlier  and  trucked  to  a  rail  loading  point 
on  the  route  used  to  supply  coal  to  the  user, 
an  Interesting  system  might  be  jKissible.  The 
transportation  loop  could  begin  with  re- 
turning empty  rail  cars  from  the  user  of 
the  fuel.  These  cars  could  be  used  to  ship  the 
dried  wood  fuel  to  the  high  sulfur  coal  mine. 
The  wood  fuel  could  be  mixed  with  the  coal 
in  the  grinding  process  In  the  correct  propor- 
tions. The  composite  fuel  could  then  be 
shipped  to  the  user  to  begin  the  transpor- 
tation loop  again. 

Given  that  entire  trees  can  be  harvested 
and  delivered  to  a  processing  station,  the 
above  analysis  offers  one  poslbillty  of  titl- 
llzlng  everything  but  the  "rustle".  Other 
possibilities  would  Include  charcoal  and  par- 
ticle board  material.  This  kind  of  marketing 
could  turn  the  expense  of  "slash"  disposal 
mow  better  than  10 n  of  harvesting  costs) 
to  a  profitable  enterprise. 


sion  of  morning  business  on  that  daw, 
Calendar  No.  208.  S.  1435,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  elected  mayor  and  city  council 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
as  the  first  track  item,  to  be  followed, 
when  disposed  of.  by  the  so-called  Alaska 
pipeline  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  8410  >  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  temporary  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit  through  November 
30,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ELECTED  MAYOR  AND  CITY  COUN- 
CIL FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  his  already  granted  unanimous 
consent  that  Calendar  No.  195.  S.  1081. 
be  made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate  goes  into  recess. 

The  Senate  vvill  come  in  at  10  o'clock 
on  Monday,  the  9th  of  July,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 


ENROLLED   BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1759.  An  act  atithorlzlng  further  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  services  nece.ssan,-  to  the  nonperformlTie 
arts  functions  of  the  John  F  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  .\rt.-;.  and  for  other 
purposes; 
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S.  1972.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948; 

H  R.  6187.  An  act  to  amend  section  502ia) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936: 

H  R.  7670.  An  act  to  authorize  approprl. 
atlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce; 

H.R.  8537.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for  ether 
purposes; 

H  R.  9055.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1973.  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S  J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  e.xtension  of  rertain  laws  relating  to 
the  payment  of  interest  en  time  and  savings 
deposits. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  re.solution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


THE  CONFFRENCE  ON  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1974 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
conference  report  on  the  continuing  res- 
olution, ."^ince  I  mi^ht  not  otherwise  have 
an  oppoitunity.  under  the  circumstances 
that  prev  ;il  here. 

On  the  continuing  resolution,  as  Sena- 
tors know,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment, offered  by  myself,  to  limit  fimding 
of  foreign  aid  imder  the  resolution,  eco- 
nomic and  militar>',  to  salaries  and  neces- 
sary expenses.  I  want  to  put  some  figures 
in  the  Record  concerning  the  confer- 
ence agree:nent. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  under  the  old  con- 
tinuing resolution  expenditure  level,  ac- 
cording to  Representative  Passman,  is 
$2,630,221,000,  The  1974  budget  request 
was  $3,026,682,000. 

The  continuing  resolution  as  passed  by 
th-?  House,  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  al- 
lowed spendmg  at  a  rate  of  $2,453,821,- 
000.  The  conference  agreed  on  an  annual 
rate  of  $2,200,000,000.  While  it  is  not 
as  much  a  reduction  as  I  would  have 
liked,  I  hope  that  the  conference  action 
will  help  create  a  situation  that  will  help 
insure  that  an  authorization  and  an  ap- 
propriation bill  be  passed  this  year. 

I  very  much  object  to  the  practice  of 
allowing  indefinite  funding  of  a  large 
program  like  this  under  a  continuing 
resolution.  The  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  kept  going  for  a  full  year  now 
without  the  passage  of  authorization  in 
appropriations  bills.  I  think  that  this  is 
some  progress,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  that  will  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to 
get  legislation. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  military  assistance.  The  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  economic  assist- 
ance and  markiip  is  scheduled.  It  is 
ready  to  be  i.(  ted  on  in  committee  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  now  to  another  matter, 
the  cutoff  of  funding  for  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Indochina.  The  language 
of  the  compromise  accepted  by  the  con- 
ference reads  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  on  or  after  August  15,  1973,  no  funds 
herein  or  heretofore  appropriated  may  be 
obligat«d  or  expended  to  finance  directly  or 


Indirectly  combat  activities  by  United  States 
military  forces  in  or  over  or  from  off  the 
shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  provision 
which  was  adopted  last  night,  instead  of 
"combat  activities,"  used  the  words 
",  .  .  to  finance  the  involvement  of 
United  States  military  forces  in 
hostilities." 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senate  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  substantive  differ- 
ence in  the  two  versions. 

I  believe  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  the 
House  Members  did  not  see  any  substan- 
tive difference  between  their  wording 
and  the  wording  of  the  Senate  provision. 

I  would  have  preferred  the  language 
of  the  Senate  as  a  matter  of  choice,  as 
I  think  the  words  that  we  used,  "to  fi- 
nance the  involvement  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  hostilities,"  is  a  pi-eferable  way 
to  express  our  position,  but  there  is  not 
any  difference  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
two  versions  insofar  as  the  objective  we 
have  in  mind  is  concerned,  which  is  end- 
ing American  military  involvement  in 
Indochina. 

I  hope  tliat  the  press  or  anyone  else 
will  not  try  to  read  into  this  situation 
that  there  is  a  difference.  It  is  really  just 
two  ways  to  exiii-ess  the  same  intent, 
without  there  being  any  sub.'^tantive 
difference. 

I  wanted  that  in  the  record  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill,  there  will  be  this  language,  that 
the  House  and  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  yesterday : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law,  on  or  after  August  15,  1973.  no  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  the  involve- 
ment of  United  States  mllltarv  forces  in  hos- 
tilities In  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  unless  specifically  authorized 
hereafter  by  the  Congress. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law  or  the  enactment  of  this  act,  no  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  funds  of  any 
kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf 
of  North  Vietnam,  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Congress, 

So  that  language,  in  effect,  is  very 
much  like  the  provision  the  Senate 
adopted  last  night.  But  again  I  say,  the 
difference  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
adopted  last  night,  and  the  conference 
agreement,  is  largely  a  semantic  differ- 
ence. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  rep- 
resents simply  the  well  known  and  per- 
sistent detennination  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  have  its  way,  even 
when  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  sub- 
stantive issues  involved. 

But  as  long  as  we  preserve  the  sub- 
stance of  the  legislation,  I  suppose  we 
will  have  to  be  content. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  I  want  to  express  my  satisfac- 
tion at  the  action  taken  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

This  will  be,  I  hope,  the  end  of  a  very 
long  and  tragic  involvement  of  this 
country  in  Indochina. 

I  do  not  want  to  review  the  course  of 
its  history.  But  I  was  present  and  par- 


ticipated in  the  passage  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  Senate — and  I  along  with  the  Sen- 
ate— was  the  subject  of  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  mat- 
ter and  of  the  intentions  on  the  part  of 
the  then  administration. 

I  believe  that  I,  along  with  my  other 
colleagues,  acted  under  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  intentions  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  also  of  the  factual  situa- 
tion that  existed  at  that  time  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin — or  the  events  which  were 
alleged  to  have  happened  that  were  rep- 
resented to  be  the  provocation  for  the 
action  that  we  took. 

Now,  after  all  these  years,  and  many 
struggles  on  the  part  of  many  Members 
of  this  body  to  change  that  policy.  Con- 
gress has  at  last  taken  action  which  will 
end  our  involvement  in  the  war. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  country  will 
be  relieved  to  see  this  imfortimate  and 
tragic  adventure  come  to  an  end. 

It  will  then  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
direct  our  attention  and  our  resources 
to  the  rebuilding  of  our  economy,  which 
is  sadly  in  need  of  rebuilding  at  the 
present  time.  On  all  sides,  we  see  defi- 
ciencies, all  the  way  from  energy — even 
today — to  food  supplies. 

My  belief  is  that  this  enormous  diver- 
sion of  resources  to  the  war  and  to  other 
military  commitments  abroad  have 
greatly  distorted  the  economy.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  remove  so  much  of  our 
resources  to  nonreproductive  activities 
without  having  to  pay  the  price. 

Inflation,  depreciation  of  the  dollar, 
and  other  economic  difficulties  are  trace- 
able to  this  long  period  of  excessive  ex- 
penditures on  warfare  and  military  ac- 
tivities. 

So  I  think  we  can  all  now  resolve  to 
try  to  put  our  minds  to  rebuilding  our 
country  and  to  restoring  the  unity  of  our 
people  in  a  common  piuT)ose. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY,  JULY  9.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, July  9,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B\TID.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  file  re- 
ports between  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day, July  6,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY   INCREASE   IN   PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  8410. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8410)  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  through  November  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes",  which  vi-as  in  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, insert: 

Sec.  240.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
502  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'each  of  the 
next  5  fiscal  years". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  .section  502  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1974"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1975". 

(3)  Section  505(a)(8)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1974",  ' 

(4)  Section  505(a)(9)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

(5)  Section  505(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1974". 

(6)  Section  508(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(7)  Section  509(b|  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(8)  Section  510(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  la 
ame:ided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t.>^e 
following  new  section: 


"StrPPLEMENTAL    ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  516.  (a)(li  For  each  fiscal  year  (com- 
mencing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975),  there  shall  (subject  to  paragraph  (2i  ) 
be  allotted  to  each  State  (from  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  )  an  amount,  which  shall  be  in 
addition  to  and  available  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  allotments  of  such  State  (as 
determined  under  section  503  and  504  i ,  equal 
to  the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  section  503  and 
504)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
plus  the  amounts  of  any  grants  to  such 
States  under  section  508,  509,  and  510,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  sections  503  and 
504 )  for  such  fiscal  year  which  commence 
after  June  30,  1973. 

"(2)  No  State  shall  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  unless 
such  State  ( in  the  administration  of  its  State 
plan,  approved  under  section  505)  has  In 
effect  arrangements  which  the  Secretary  finds 
will  provide  for  the  continuation  of  appro- 
priate services  to  population  groups  prevl- 
ouly  receiving  services  from  funds  made 
available  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974)  to  such  State  pursuant  to  sections 
508.  509.  and  510. 

•(bill)  (A)  There  are  (subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (B)  )  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  endinc  June  30.  1975) 
such  amounts  as  may  be  neces-sary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  the  allotments  au- 
t!iorii:ed  under  subsection  (a). 

"iBi  Nothing  contained  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  construed  to  authorize,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  appropriation  under  this  sub- 
sertion  of  any  amount  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  amount  by  which — 

"(i)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  501  for  such  year  ex- 
ceeds 

"111)  the  total  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant  to  section  501   for  such   year. 

"1 21  If,  for  any  fiscal  years,  the  total 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragrapii 
1 1 )  is  less  than  the  total  amount  allotted  to 
all  States  under  subsection  (a),  then  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  each  State  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (a))  shall  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  wliich  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  for  such  fiscal 
year  as  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
Sta'e  I  as  determined  under  subsection  (a)  ) 
bears  to  the  total  amount  allotted  to  all 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal 
year," 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  If  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the 
sum    of — 

(A)  the  amovmt  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  have  received  under  section 

503  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  such  year 
(if  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  liad  not 
been  enacted),  plus 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  have  received  under  section 

504  of  such  Act  for  such  year  (If  subsection 
( a )  of  this  section  had  not  been  enacted ) . 

is  In  excess  of  the  sum  of — 

(C)  the  aggregate  of  the  allotments  which 
such  State  received  (for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973)  under  such  sections  503 
and    504,    plus 

(D)  the  aggregate  of  the  grants  received 
(for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973) 
under  sections  508,  509,  and  510  of  stich  Act. 
then,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  allotments  of 
such  State,  under  sections  503  and  504  of 
such  Act.  in  such  proportion  to  each  such 
allotment  as  the  State  shall  specify,  an 
imount  equal  to  such  excess. 


(2)  (A)  There  are  (subject  to  subparagraph 
(Bi)  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  such 
amounts'  as  may  be  necessiiry  to  make  the  In- 
crease in  allotments  provided  for  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) . 

(B)  Nothing  contained  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  coiistrued  to  authorize,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  appro- 
priation under  this  paragraph  of  any  amount 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  by  which — 

(i)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  501  of  such  year, 
exceeds 

(11)  the  total  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  501  for  such  year. 

(3)  If,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection  Is 
less  than  the  total  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  added  to  the  allotments  of  States 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (D).  then 
the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  allotment  of 
each  State  shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
so  appropriated  for  such  year  as  the  amount 
to  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  such  State 
( as  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  )  bears 
to  the  total  of  the  amounts  to  be  added  to 
the  allotments  of  all  States  las  determmed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 1  ) . 

Sec.  5.  Section  203(e)  i2)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compe^i.^a- 
tlon  Act  of  1970  is  ametided.  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followi:ie:  "EfTective 
with  respect  to  compensation  for  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  before  Januarv 
1,  1974,  and  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  sentence  i  or.  if  later,  the 
date  established  pursuant  to  State  lawi.  the 
State  by  law  may  provide  that  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  tliere  has  been  a  State 
'off'  Indicator  ending  any  extended  benefit 
period  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  as 
if  paragraph  (1)  did  not  contain  subpara- 
graph (A)  thereof  and  may  provide  that  the 
determination  of  whether  tliere  has  been  a 
State  'on'  indicator  beginning  any  extended 
benefit  period  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
sectioi  ,TS  if  (i)  paragraph  il)  did  not  con- 
tain suboarpgraph  (A)  thereof,  (ii)  the  4 
per  centum  contained  in  subparagraph  iB) 
thereof  were  4.5  per  centum,  and  din  para- 
grapli  11)  of  subsection  (b)  did  not  con- 
tain subparagraph  iB)  thereof  In  the  case 
of  any  indi'idual  who  has  a  week  with  re- 
spect to  which  extended  compensation  was 
payable  pursuant  to  a  State  law  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  sentence.  If  the  extended 
benefit  period  under  such  law  does  not  expire 
before  January  1,  1974,  the  eligibility  period 
of  such  individual  for  purposes  of  such  law 
shall  end  with  the  thirteenth  week  which 
begins  after  December  31,  1973." 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  6096  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  designa- 
tion by  individuals  of  Income  tax  payments 
to  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"sec.    6896.    DESIGXATION    PV    tNiriroiAL 

"(a)  In  General. — Every  individual  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  Income  tax 
liability  for  the  taxable  year  is  .$1  or  more 
may  designate  that  $1  shall  be  paid  over  to 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  In 
accordance  wit'n  the  provisions  of  section 
9006ia).  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  of 
husband  and  wife  having  an  income  tax 
liability  of  $2  or  more,  each  spouse  may  des- 
ignate that  $1  shall  be  paid  to  the  fund. 

"(b)  Income  Tax  Liapiltty. — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  the  income  tax  liability  of 
an  individual  for  any  taxable  year  Is  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  on 
such  Individual  for  such  taxable  year  (as 
shown  on  his  return),  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  (as  shown  In  his  return) 
allowable    sections    33.    37.    38.    40.    and    41. 
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"(CI  Manner  and  Time  of  Designation. — A 
designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year — 

"( 1 )  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year)  specified 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate. 

Such  designation  shall  be  made  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes 
by  regulations  except  that,  if  such  designa- 
tion li  made  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such 
taxable  year,  such  designation  shall  be  made 
either  on  the  first  page  of  the  return  or  on 
the  page  betirlng  the  taxpayer's  signature." 

(bi  Section  9006  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  payments  to  eligible 
candidates)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  9006.  Payments  to  Eligible  Candidates. 
"(a)  Establishment  op  Campaign  Fund. — 
There  is  hereby  established  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special 
f\ind  to  be  known  as  the  'Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund".  The  Secretary  shall, 
as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts,  transfer 
to  the  fund  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  designated  (subsequent 
to  the  previous  Presidential  election)  to  the 
fund  by  individuals  under  section  6096. 

"(b)  Transfer  to  the  General  Fund. — If, 
after  a  Presidential  election  and  after  all 
eligible  candidates  have  been  paid  the 
amount  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  chapter,  there  are  moneys  re- 
maining in  the  fund,  the  Secretary  shall 
transfer  the  moneys  so  remaining  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(c»  Payments  Prom  the  Fund. — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  certification  from  the  Comptroller 
General  under  section  9005  for  payment  to 
the  eligible  candidates  of  a  political  party, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  candidates 
out  of  the  fund  the  amount  certified  by  the 
Comptroller  General  Amounts  paid  to  any 
such  candidates  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
such  candidates. 

••(d)  Insufficient  Amounts  In  Fund. — If  at 
the  time  of  a  certification  by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  section  9005  for  payment  to 
the  eligible  candidates  of  a  political  party, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines  that 
the  moiieys  in  the  fund  are  not,  or  may  not 
be,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  full  entitlements 
of  the  eligible  candidates  of  all  political 
parties,  he  shall  withhold  from  such  pay- 
ment such  amount  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  each  political  party  will  receive  their 
pro  rata  share  of  their  full  entitlement. 
Amounts  withheld  by  reason  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  paid  when  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  determines  that  there 
are  sufficient  moneys  in  the  fund  to  pay  such 
amounts,  or  portions  thereof,  to  all  eligible 
candidates  from  whom  amounts  have  been 
withheld,  but,  if  there  are  not  sufficient 
moneys  in  the  fund  to  satisfy  the  full  en- 
titlement of  the  eligible  candidates  of  all 
political  parties,  the  amounts  so  withheld 
shall  be  paid  in  such  manner  that  the 
eligible  candidates  of  each  political  party 
receive  their  pro  rata  share  of  their  full  en- 
titlement." 

(c)  Sections  9003(b)(2),  9007(b)(3),  and 
9012(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"9006(C)"  and  Inserting  in"  lieu  thereof 
"9006(d)". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1972.  Any  desig- 
nation made  under  section  6096  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  In  effect 
for  taxable  years  beginning  on  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973)  for  the  account  of  the  candi- 
dates of  any  specified  political  party  shall, 
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for  purposes  of  section  9006(a)  of  such  Code 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (b)),  be  treated 
solely  as  a  designation  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  8410 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  included  a  social 
security  benefit  increase;  an  increase  in 
supplemental  security  income  payments; 
provisions  concerning  social  services, 
medicaid,  maternal  and  child  health, 
and  unemployment  insurance;  a  spend- 
ing limitation;  impoiridment  provisions; 
an  important  change  in  the  presidential 
election  campaign  financing  checkoff 
system:  and  a  provision  to  prevent  the 
use  of  funds  for  combat  activities  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Two  days  ago,  the  Senate  conferees  on 
H.R.  8410  met  with  the  House  conferees; 
and  since  all  of  the  Senate  amendments 
were  nongermane  to  the  House  bill  under 
the  House  rules,  they  could  not  agree  to 
any  of  them  in  conference.  This  is  why 
the  conferees  report  back  in  technical 
disagreement.  As  the  Senate  knows,  the 
House  by  a  small  margin  defeated  the 
proposal  agreed  on  by  the  House-Senate 
conferees. 

Therefore,'  Hou.'ie  and  Senate  con- 
ferees met  again  this  morning  on  H.R. 
8410.  The  conferees  agreed  that  three 
amendments  would  be  added  to  the 
House  bill.  The  three  amendments  con- 
cerned extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits,  maternal  and  child 
health,  and  the  presidential  campaign 
financing  checkoff  provision.  All  other 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill— those  con- 
cerning social  security,  supplemental 
security  income,  social  services,  medi- 
caid, spending  limitation,  imiwundment, 
and  the  Eagleton  amendment  on  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos — have  been  dropped  from 
this  bill. 

Let  me  describe  what  the  amendments 
accepted  by  the  House  do. 

unemployment  compensation 
Extended  unemployment  insurance 
benefits — for  3  months  in  addition  to  the 
6  months  of  regular  benefits — may  be 
paid  in  States  w.'th  relatively  higher  un- 
employment. Under  present  law,  a 
State  to  be  eligible  must  have  an  insured 
unemployment  rate  of  at  least  4  percent; 
the  unemployment  rate  mast  be  at  least 
20  percent  greater  than  during  the  com- 
parable period  of  the  prior  2  years;  and 
there  must  be  a  13-week  period  between 
the  end  of  one  State  extended  benefit 
period  and  the  start  of  another.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
would  have  permanently  eliminated  the 
second  and  third  requirements.  In  other 
words,  imder  the  Senate  provision,  any 
State  with  an  insured  unemployment 
rate  of  4  percent  or  more  would  have 
been  eligible  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program. 

The  House  conferees  were  unwilling 
to  go  as  far  as  the  Senate  amendment, 
but  we  were  able  to  get  them  to  go  at 
least  part  of  the  way.  Under  the  provi- 
sion agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  States 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  extended 
benefit  program  until  January  1,  1974,  if 
their  rate  of  insured  unemployment  is 
at  least  4.5  percent,  without  regard  to 
their  imemployment  rate  in  the  prior  2 
years,  and  without  regard  to  whether  13 


weeks  have  expired  since  the  last  State 
extended  benefit  period.  Once  a  State 
begins  paying  out  extended  benefits,  the 
extended  benefit  period  will  not  end  until 
the  State's  insured  unemployment  rate 
drops  below  4  percent. 

MATERNAL     AND     CHILD      HEALTH 

Under  present  law.  50  percent  of  ap- 
propriations under  the  maternal  and 
child  health  program  are  for  formula 
grants  to  States;  40  percent  for  special 
pro.iect  grants;  and  10  percent  for  re- 
search and  training  grants.  The  project 
grant  authority  is  scheduled  to  terminate 
on  June  30  of  this  year,  after  which  90 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  will  be 
for  formula  grants  to  States.  The  House 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  provision 
extending  the  authorization  for  project 
grants  for  another  year  and  providing 
for  a  transition  in  funding  to  a  State-co- 
ordinated program.  The  amendment  was 
accepted  in  the  way  the  Senate  sent  it  to 
the  House. 

PRESIDENTIAL     CAMPAIGN     CHECKOFF 

Senators  will  recall  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Humphrey  and  modi- 
fied by  an  amendment  I  offered.  I  am. 
of  course,  referring  to  the  presidential 
election  campaign  checkoff  provision. 
Senator  Humphrey's  amendment  re- 
quired the  checkoff  provision  be  placed 
on  the  front  page  of  the  income  tax  re- 
turn form.  He  also  would  have  required 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  to  provide 
appropriate  publicity  with  respect  to  the 
campaign  checkoff  each  year.  The 
amendment  I  offered  to  his  provision 
converted  the  campaign  checkoff  to  a 
nonpartisan  checkoff. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  have  agreed  to  this  basic 
provision.  However,  some  slight  modifi- 
cations were  made  in  the  provision.  The 
amendment  before  the  Senate  provides 
that  the  checkoff  provision  can  either  be 
on  the  front  of  the  tax  return  or  on  the 
side  of  the  return  where  the  taxpayer's 
signature  is  required.  This  gives  the 
Treasury  some  flexibility  in  the  style  of 
the  form  itself,  but  still  requires  the 
checkoff  where  it  will  readily  come  to  the 
taxpayers'  attention. 

We  omitted  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  the  requirement  that  the  Treasury 
give  publicity  to  the  checkoff.  However, 
we  received  assurances  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  the  checkoff 
will  get  a  great  deal  of  publicity  year 
after  year.  There  was  some  reluctance  to 
add  a  provision  of  this  type  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  and  with  the  as- 
."^urance  v,'e  receved  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurj',  we  believed  that  it  was  un- 
necessary. 

We  retained  with  only  technical 
changes  the  Senate  provision  which  re- 
quired the  checkoff  to  be  in  a  nonparti- 
san form.  This  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  a  simple  checkoff  on  the  return 
itself  and  also  if  we  are  not  to  disclose 
to  the  IRS  the  political  affiliation  of  the 
taxpayer. 

IMPOUNDMENT  PROCEDURES  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURE LIMITATION 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  provisions 
that  the  House  conferees  were  unwilling 
to  accept. 

We  were  not  successful  in  obtaining  an 
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agreement  from  the  House  conferees  on 
the  issue  of  an  expenditure  ceiling  and 
an  anti-impoundment  procedure.  The 
Senators  will  recall  that  the  expenditure 
ceihng  under  our  version  of  the  bill 
would  have  been  $268.7  billion  and  would 
have  provided,  with  the  exception  of  a 
series  of  uncontrollable  items,  that  any 
reduction  made  in  order  to  bring  expend- 
itures down  to  the  ceiling  would  have 
been  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

The  impoundment  procedure  would 
have  required  reports  on  impoundment 
from  the  President,  the  review  of  these 
reports  by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
his  report  to  Congress  of  these  impound- 
ments which  do  not  comply  with  the 
antideficiency  law.  These  Impoundments 
within  60  days  thereafter  would  become 
null  and  void  if  Congress  did  not  approve 
of  them. 

The  House  conferees  were  unwilling  to 
include  these  provisions  in  our  agree- 
ment because  other  committees  of  the 
House  are  working  on  different  answers 
to  this  spending  ceiling  problem  and  also 
the  problem  of  controlling  impound- 
ments. The  House  conferees  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  House  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  these 
matters. 

I  discussed  this  problem  with  Senator 
MusKiE  who.  as  Senators  know,  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders,  along  with  Sen- 
ator Ervin,  in  this  matter;  and  also  with 
Senator  Roth.  Senator  Ervin,  however, 
was  out  of  town,  and  I  could  not  reach 
him.  I  believe  that  Senator  Muskie  fully 
understands  the  difficulty  we  faced  in 
this  matter  and  why  the  matter  is  not  in 
the  agreement  we  reached  with  the 
House  conferees. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities 
to  consider  these  matters  somewhat  later 
in  this  session  of  Congress  after  the 
House  has  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
its  views  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  other  opportunities  to  add  meas- 
ures of  these  types  to  "must"  legislation 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate  later 
this  year. 

The  other  measures  that  were  origi- 
nally included  in  the  Senate  bill  we  pro- 
pose to  handle  on  other  bills.  The  Cam- 
bodia-Laos measure.  I  believe,  has  been 
resolved  by  the  House  and  Senate  on 
tlie  appropriations  bill.  That  bill  has 
been  sent  to  the  President  for  signature. 
Both  Houses  have  resolved  their  differ- 
ences on  other  proposed  legislation  that 
is  going  through  other  committees. 

The  remainder  of  these  measures  we 
sought  to  handle  in  connection  with  the 
Renegotiation  Act.  which  has  been  sent 
to  conference  and  will  come  before  the 
Senate  shortly.  We  have  yet  to  handle 
separately  the  matter  brought  before  us 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr. 
McGovERN  t .  We  propose  to  handle  that 
measure  by  discharging  the  Committee 
on  Finance  from  further  consideration 
of  a  minor  bill,  if  the  Senate  will  permit 
us  to  do  so,  and  amending  that  bill. 

The  tariff  bill  I  am  referring  to  is  H.R. 
2261,  and  we  propose  to  send  the  Mc- 
Govem  amendment  to  the  House  as  an 
amendment  to  that  bill.  A  part  of  the 
need  for  doing  so  is  that  the  House  ob- 
jected vociferously  yesterday  even  to  be- 


ing asked  to  vote  in  one  amendment  on 
so  many  bills. 

That  way  we  will  send  the  price  con- 
trol amendments  involving  agricultural 
products  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  this  other  measure,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Mills,  has  assured  me  that  he  will  use 
Ills  best  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  this  mat- 
ter is  resolved,  hopefully  favorably,  in 
the  House,  if  it  is  in  his  power  to  per- 
suade the  powers  that  be  over  there.  He 
will  certainly  have  to  clear  the  bill  with 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  to  have 
that  amendment  accepted,  but  he  will 
seek  to  move  it  through  the  House,  and 
resolve  it  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  before 
us  a  very  good  bill.  I  would  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  support  it.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin  I .  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr.  Abourezk  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
( Mr.  Bentsen  i  .  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.  Eastland',  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Ervin).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston >. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Kennedy  > .  the  Senator  from  Utah  <  Mr. 
Moss  I,  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MusKiE » ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  Symington  I,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams'  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  '  Mr.  Biden  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  '  Mr.  Maonuson  i  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Sparkman)  are  absent  on  cfflclal 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  '  Mr.  Stennis  ' ,  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Magnuson>  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Ervin  ' .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay". 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark  ' .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri '  Mr.  Symington  i  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  • ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
( Mr.  Bellmon  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 


waii I  Mr.  Fong  I ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona '  Mr.  GoLDWATER ' .  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  Hruska',  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  Scott  > ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  Coi-mecti- 
cut  (Mr.  Weicker'  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  CoTTOi"  is  absent  becau.se  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Grif- 
fin', the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
McClure',  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  RoTH>  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Pack-ia'ood  ' .  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson',  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  ( Mr.  Aiken  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong',  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  ( Mr.  Hruska  > ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits '.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Scott  ' .  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 63 

Allen 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Baker 

Fulbri^ht 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bavh 

Gurnev 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hart 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hurtke 

Percy 

Bible 

Haskell 

Pro.xmlre 

Buckle.v 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Helms 

Ribicoff 

Bvrd. 

Holhnas 

Saxbe 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Hudcileston 

Schttreiker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Scoit.  Va. 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Case 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Church 

JackstJH 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Loui; 

Taft 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Tower 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Domenici 

McGovern 

Young 

Dominick 

Mclntyre 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 2 

Chiles 

Hatfield 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-35 

Abourezk 

Golctwater 

Pack  wood 

Aiken 

Gnffln 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hruska 

Roth 

Biden 

Javits 

Scott.  Pa. 

Brock 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Clark 

Maunuson 

Syminirton 

Cotton 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McGee 

Wcxker 

Ervin 

Mo.<w 

Williams 

Fong 

Muskie 

So  the  motion  to  concur  was  agreec 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
ISTLE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
will  act  shortly  and  send  to  the  Senate 
the  work  of  the  conferees  on  the  renego- 
tiation bill  which  includes  the  social  se- 
curity amendments  we  have  agreed  on. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  this  was  a  successful  con- 
ference. It  was  not  overwhelmingly  sue- 
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cessfuJ,  but  I  would  say  that  it  was  very 
successful. 

However,  there  was  one  amendment 
that  we  could  not  obtain  approval  of  on 
that  bill  because  it  was  not  relevant  to 
the  social  security  nor  was  it  relevant  to 
the  renegotiation  bill. 

However,  the  House  indicated  they 
would  consider  it  if  we  would  send  it  to 
them  on  a  bill  that  the  House  could  have 
a  separate  vote  on. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  his  cohorts  on  that  com- 
mittee will  use  their  best  efforts  to  see 
that  the  measure  will  pass  the  House  as 
well.  We  have  in  the  Finance  Committee 
a  bill  which  passed  the  House  last  year, 
and  passed  the  House  again  this  year.  It 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  except  that 
it  picked  up  so  many  amendments  that 
it  was  objected  to,  because  it  was  in  the 
process  of  becoming  a  "Christmas  tree," 
and  therefore  it  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  law.  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  it. 

In  order  that  it  might  be  considered 
and  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  which  the  Mc- 
Govem  amendment  could  be  sent  back 
to  the  House.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  2261  and  that  it  be  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill   (H.R    22ei)   to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
will  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill:  and,  without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
bill  to  which  we  wish  to  attach  the  Mc- 
Govem  amendment.  The  McGovern 
amendment  is  not  overwhelminglv  sup- 
ported by  the  administration.  I  believe  it 
has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Senate,  so  much  so  that  I  believe  it  will 
be  appropriate  that  we  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  McGovern  amendment;  and 
I  think  it  will  have  the  support  of  the 
House. 

The  amendment  has  all  the  logic  in 
the  world,  in  my  judgment,  to  recom- 
mend it.  and  I  hope  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  the  support  of 
the  McGovern  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote   on   it. 

Therefore.  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
McGovern  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
section:    "the    Economic    StabUlzatlon    Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 203  the  following  new  section: 
"  '  i  203A.  Agricultural  commodities 

"The  President  shall  make  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  maximum  price  which 
may  be  charged  under  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  11723  (dated  June  13.  1973) 
Tor  any  agricultural  commodity  (at  any 
point  In  the  distribution  chain)  as  to  which 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  certifies  to  the 
President  that  the  supply  of  the  commodity 
will  be  reduced  to  unacceptably  low  levels 
as  a  result  of  the  freeze  and  that  alternative 
means  for  increasing  the  supply  are  not 
available.'  ". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin>,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Johnston  >.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore  > .  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington  > ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams i  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  i  Mr.  Biden  • ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkman).  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  '  Mr.  McGee  )  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis»  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr. 
Williams',  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington  I,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore  > .  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  (Mr.  Baker  i, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Bell- 
MONi.  the  Senator  from  Massachasetts 
'Mr.  Brooke>,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATERi.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruskai,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Scott  > .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker  >  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton  I  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin  1,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javitsi,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure).  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth  i  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska>,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York   (Mr.  Javits),  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  61 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


Allen 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bible 
'Buckley 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Dominick 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Clark 

Cotton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fona 
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YEAS— 61 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Htimphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Long 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGovern 

NAYS— 1 
Rtbicoff 
NOT  VOTING— 38 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Young 


Fulbright 

Goklwater 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

McClure 

McGee 

Moss 

Muskie 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott,  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Scennis 

S>Tnini;ton 

Thurmond 

Weicker 

Williams 


So  Mr.  McGovern's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  ana  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question.  What  is  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senate  is  consider- 
ing the  istle  fiber  bill.  This  bill  would 
extend  the  suspension  of  duty  on  istle 
fiber  from  September  5,  1972.  until  Sep- 
tember 5,  1975.  The  principal  use  of  istle 
fiber  is  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes. 
The  istle  fiber  part  of  the  bill  is  not 
as  important  as  the  McGovern  amend- 
ment which  would  say  that  the  price  of 
chickens  shall  exceed  the  cost  of  feed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

So  the  bill   iH.R.  2261)    was  pas.sed. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  be  author- 
ized to  file  a  report  on  Friday.  July  6, 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPANSION  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE 
WITH  NONMARKET  ECONOMY 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed .to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
266,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  131. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  resolution  was  stated  by  title,  as 
follows : 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  131),  to  ex- 
press a  national  policy  with  respect  to  the 
services  between  the  United  Stales  and  non- 
market  economy  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  131)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  with  its  preamble 
is  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.   131 
Joint  resolution  to  express  a  national  policy 

with  respect  to  the  expansion  of  commerce 

in  goods  and  services  between  the  United 

States  and  nonmarket  economy  countries 

Whereas  the  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices between  the  United  States  and  non- 
market  economy  countries  can  result  in 
mutually  advantageous  trade  and  benefits; 

Whereas  both  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries  possess  com- 
modities and  services  which  would  be  im- 
portant items  in  their  foreign  commerce: 

Whereas  economic  and  commercial  cooper- 
ation could  lead  to  improved  political  rela- 
tions, a  better  understanding  of  the  inter- 
national trading  community,  and  an  in- 
cre.ised  commitment  to  a  stable  world  order; 

Whereas  an  improved  export  performance 
could  result  In  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  jobs  w^ithin  the  United  States,  thereby 
stimulating  the  American  economy: 

Whereas  the  American  standard  of  living 
can  be  maintained  and  raised  by  a  fair  and 
free  interchange  of  goods  and  services: 

Whereas  the  total  amount  of  trade  be- 
tween the  nonmarket  economy  nations  and 
industrialized  Western  countries  was  $15 
billion  In  1971;  and 

Wheretis  the  United  States  share  of  this 
trade  v.-.is  onlv  4  per  centum  in  1971:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerirn  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 


and  support  efforts  to  expand  American  trade 
with  nonmarket  economy  countries,  con- 
sistent with  sound  economic  and  commercial 
principles  and  with  our  national  commit- 
ment to  a  peaceful  and  Just  global  order: 
to  undertake  long-range  planning  for  large- 
scale  cooperative  projects  with  nonmarket 
economy  countries,  particularly  In  the  areas 
of  energy,  agriculture,  capital  development, 
and  consumer  production;  and  finally  to 
broaden  contacts  between  the  United  States 
and  nonmarket  economy  countries  in  the 
arts  and  humanities,  science,  politics,  law, 
and  other  noneconomic  areas. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  House  has  completed 
its  work  on  the  continuing  resolution  and 
that  it  will  be  here  very  shortly.  I  would 
urge  Members  to  stay  pretty  close  to  the 
Chamber  and  other  buildings  in  which 
Senators  have  offices.  I  understand  there 
may  be  more  votes. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.   1328 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  it  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  S.  1328,  dealing 
with  high-speed  ground  transportation 
system  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  or  their  designees,  and 
provided  further,  that  there  be  one-half 
hour  on  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion or  appeal,  and  that  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONSIDER 
S.  1328  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  9,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, July  9,  1973,  at  the  close  of  the  peri- 
od for  the  transaction  of  rout'n^  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1328  in  lieu  of  S.  1435. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  ACTION  TO  BE 
TAKEN  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
period  of  adjournment  of  the  Senate  over 
to  July  9.  1973,  the  Secretary'  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  such  messages  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  and  that  the  Vice 
President  or  the  president  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEBT 
LIMIT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  a  comment  relative  to  the  extcn.'-ion 
of  the  debt  limit.  My  purpose  for  rising  is 


to  pay  tribute  to  and  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Long  > . 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  so  that  we  may  hear  the 
Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  extending  the  debt  limit  at 
this  time  cannot  be  overstated.  Actually 
to  call  the  bill  a  debt  limitation  is  a  mis- 
nomer. We  create  the  debts  when  we 
spend  money.  This  is  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasuiy  to  issue 
necessary  bonds  to  pay  for  our  . ■spending, 
so  it  is  one  of  those  necef.'^ary  things.  The 
authority  for  the  Treasury  Department 
to  issue  the  necessar\-  Government  bonds 
expires  tonight.  To  have  that  authority 
lapse  could  create  chaos  for  this  Govern- 
ment. 

After  a  few  days  it  could  mean  that 
valid  obligations  against  the  United 
States  might  not  be  paid.  It  could  mean 
that  necessary  funds  to  operate  veterans 
hospitals,  to  pay  social  security  benefits, 
to  do  many  other  necessary  things,  as 
well  as  meet  Federal  payrolls,  might  i:ot 
be  available. 

It  was  very  important  that  the  author- 
ity contained  in  the  debt  limit  bill  be  ex- 
tended, and  extended  on  time. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  displayed  his 
usual  talents  for  compromise  and  his 
legislative  genius,  his  ability  to  get  an 
agreement,  and  still,  at  the  same  time,  to 
advance  the  legislation  that  the  Senate 
has  enacted. 

This  bill,  when  it  passed  the  Senate, 
contained  a  number  of  amendments  re- 
lating to  social  security  and  other  mat- 
ters in  which  a  great  number  of  Senators 
were  interested.  Largely  through  the  skill 
of  our  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
Long)  .  those  amendments,  after  the  ac- 
tion by  the  House  in  rejecting  the  con- 
ference report,  were  withdrawn  and 
placed  on  another  bill  that  I  believe  will 
be  completed  today. 

So  in  the  main — in  fact,  subject  to  just 
a  small  compromise  that  must  be  ex- 
pected with  the  House — the  conferees 
have  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  Sen- 
ate. At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  done 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  not  an  impedi- 
ment upon  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  I  believe 
this  is  a  real  public  service.  I  believe  the 
chairman  should  be  commended  for  it.  I 
commend  him  for  his  statesmanship,  his 
fairness,  and  his  impartiality  in  bringing 
that  about. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Nebraska 
yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

I  have  served  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  now  for  ]4'_>  years.  I  have  at- 
tended many  conferences  between  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Hou.se  Ways  and  Moans  Committee, 

Likewise.  I  have  attended  many  con- 
ferences between  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and 
its  counterpart  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen  a  conference  that  has  been  handled 
with  more  dignity,  more  ability,  and  more 
dispatch  under  trying  situations  than  the 
conferences  on  the  debt  limit  and  the 
Renegotiation  Act  with  which  the  Senate 
was  confronted. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out,  the  other  body  rejected  the 
compromise  last  evening,  and  so  we  had 
to  start  from  scratch.  We  have  worked 
out  a  compromise  that  we  think  will  be 
satisfactory  not  only  to  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress  but  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  was  due  large- 
ly to  the  work,  diligence,  and  skill  dis- 
played by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
a  couple  of  comments  on  the  opening 
statement  of  my  very  distinguished  and 
close  friend  from  Nebraska.  The  words 
"debt  limit"  have  always  meant,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  that  that  is  all  the  debt  you 
are  going  to  have.  At  least,  that  is  what 
I  thought  until  such  time  as  I  got  to  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  13  years  that  I  have  now 
been  in  Congress,  we  have  raised  the 
debt  limit  at  least  once  a  year,  usually 
three  times  a  year,  and  it  becomes  a 
movable  finish  line.  You  never  get  to  the 
finish. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  continue  to  perpetrate  this  hoax  on 
the  American  people  by  saying  that  we 
in  the  Congress  have  put  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  debt  which  can  be  sustained 
or  that  the  Government  can  go  ahead 
and  obligate  itself  for.  It  just  seems  to 
me  it  is  wrong  to  have  a  debt  limit  in 
this  situation.  We  either  ought  to  have  a 
debt  limit  which  we  abide  by  or  we  ought 
to  eliminate  it  entirely  and  put  the  blame 
on  Congress  when  we  exceed  what  our 
responsibility  is,  because  that  is  where 
the  responsibility  lies. 

I  have  full  admiration  for  their  ability 
to  work  out  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
exercised  in  conference.  I  am  not  talking 
about  that.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that  the 
total  rigamarole  we  go  through  once, 
twice,  three,  or  four  times  a  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  debt  limit  is  just  plain 
nonsense.  It  does  not  work  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  There  has  never  been  a 
limit,  and  it  makes  the  public  believe  that 
we  have  one  when  in  fact  we  have  never 
had  one. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
substance  in  the  point  of  view  he  has 
expressed.  The  debt  ceiling  certainly  is 
not  a  ceiling  on  spending.  It  is  not  a 
ceiling  on  our  debts.  If  obligations  go 
unpaid,  they  are  debts,  and  we  create 
those  obligations  by  our  day-to-day  vot- 
ing, followed  by  the  executive's  spend- 
ing money.  While  it  might  be  debated 
whether  or  not  periodically  there  should 
be  a  review  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's authority  to  issue  bonds,  cer- 
tainly there  should  be  some  revision  in 
order  to  make  this  matter  clear  and 
meaningful,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Colorado  has  made  a  fine  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  Senators  for  their  generous  trib- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  This 
is  a  matter  that  could  not  have  been 
compromLsed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
very  fine  work  done  by  all  the  conferees, 
and  I  particularly  have  in  mind  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMi".  Bennett",  who 
pointed  out  to  me.  and  to  others,  that 
there  was  every  prospect  that  this  bill 
could  be  vetoed  and  that  the  so-called 
debt  limit  bill,  which  was  a  bill  to  permit 
the  Government  to  borrow  money  to 
continue  operations,  could  very  well  fail 
of  passage  by  an  inability  to  override.  As 
a  result,  that  there  could  be  fiscal  chaos 
'n  this  land,  with  consequences  far 
worse  than  any  of  us  at  this  point  could 
anticipate — a  very  irresponsible  thing 
for  the  Congress  tc  permit  and  some- 
thing that  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs 
if  statesmanship  could  prevail. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  have  a  right 
to  expect  responsibility  from  us.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  my  colleagues,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who 
worked  so  tirelessly  and  devotedly  to 
help  us  resolve  this  matter. 

Every  Senator  here.  I  am  sure,  did  the 
best  he  could  to  give  the  Nation  the  best 
of  his  devotion  and  efforts.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  we  have  some  very  able  col- 
leagues on  the  House  side,  not  the  least 
of  which,  of  course,  is  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Mills),  the  very  able  rank- 
ing Republican  member.  Mr.  Schneebeli. 
who  played  their  role  in  seeing  that  this 
matter  was  resolved. 

Whereas  I  thought  we  were  separating 
two  bills  so  that  one  would  be  signed  into 
law  and  the  other  vetoed,  it  now  appears 
that  both  will  be  signed,  as  the  Senator 
has  indicated.  I  am  told  the  minority 
leader  in  the  other  body,  Mr.  Ford, 
speaking  for  the  minority  on  the  House 
side,  stated  that  both  bills  will  be  signed 
into  law.  We  will  have  the  Renegotiation 
Act,  uith  the  social  security  amendments 
on  it,  before  us  shortly.  This  is  some- 
thing which  could  not  have  been  worked 
out  without  the  help  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  as  well  as  our  other  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  and  I  greatly  appreci- 
ate their  help. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  has  gone  on  in  the  last  24  hours 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  maimer  in 
which  all  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee face  their  responsibilities,  face 
the  tasks  and  the  risks  that  are  inherent 
in  our  jurisdiction  over  the  income  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

I,  too,  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  LoNc>.  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  the  long  list  of  chairmen  of  the 
Finance  Committee  that  have  presided 


over  that  committee  in  the  more  than  22 
years  in  which  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

I  think  the  country  is  fortunate  that 
the  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol 
who  have  this  responsibility  can  lay 
aside  partisanship  and  personal  political 
advantage  to  work  out  the  rather  com- 
plicated and  often  technical  problems 
we  face. 

I  would  have  said  last  night,  along 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
that  we  faced  two  vetoes  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation.  Because  everyone  went 
after  his  job  with  good  will,  we  now 
find  ourselves  with  two  bills  which.  I 
think,  will  solve  the  problem,  and  the 
President  will  sign  them  and  the  coun- 
try will  have  escaped  another  financial 
crisis. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  col- 
loquy between  the  various  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  And  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  that  committee  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
the  consideration  of  bills  which  are  of 
prime  importance. 

I  think  this  is  another  indication  of  the 
new  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress.  It  took  a 
lot  of  talk  and  a  little  give  here  and  a 
little  take  there  to  arrive  at  a  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangement  by  means  of 
which,  if  I  imderstood  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  today,  the 
debt  limit  bill  will  be  agreed  to  with  the 
additions  and  so  will  the  extension  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  with  the  additions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  this 
accommodation  and  understanding  and 
partnership  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Government  will  continue.  If  it  does 
it  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  both  and 
the  country  will  be  better  served. 

I  could  not  on  yesterday  bring  myself 
to  vote  for  the  substitute  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  a  substitute  which  sets  a  time  cer- 
tain for  the  end  of  American  hostilities 
in  all  of  Indochina.  Even  though  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  change  my  position 
in  good  conscience,  nevertheless  I  recog- 
nize that  even  that  was  an  accommoda- 
tion which  certainly  brought  forth  fruit, 
because  it  was  adopted  overwhelmingly. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  partnership  and  accom- 
modation, with  each  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment recognizing  the  individual  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  other,  will  continue 
f.nd  what  has  happened  this  week  is  but 
a  harbinger  of  what  is  yet  to  come. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RUSSIANS  HAVE  ONLY  U.S.  CREDIT     creditor  must  first  have  trust  in  the  would- 
FOR  CURRENCY  be  debtor. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday, 
June  26,  1973,  discussed  Chairman 
Brezhnev's  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "Ruble  Diplomacy." 
The  editorial  emphasized  the  Soviet 
need  for  American  credits  and  pointed 
out  the  irony  in  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ruble  DffLOMACT 
During  his  entire  visit  here,  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  repeatedly  underlined  his  enor- 
mous Interest  In  large-scale  American  cred- 
its for  the  long-term  development  of  Si- 
beria's resources.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev's public  spokesman,  Leonid  I.  Zamyatin, 
head  of  Tass,  to  underline  the  political  sig- 
nificance of  what  the  Soviet  leader  had  in 
mind. 

At  a  news  conference  last  week,  Mr.  Zamy- 
atin told  reporters  that  long-term  trade 
agreements  "create  a  tremendous  potential 
of  trust."  He  then  added  that  "It  Is  always 
easier  to  settle  such  questions"  as  the  re- 
duction of  strategic  arms  "when  there  exists 
trust."  Mr.  Zamyatin  was  evidently  hinting, 
and  none  to  subtly,  that  large-scale  Amer- 
ican credits  were  the  quid  pro  quo  expected 
for  cooperation  in  halting  the  arms  race. 

There  Is  enormous  Irony  In  all  this.  The 
Soviet  tJnlon  has  for  decades  denounced 
American  capital  Investment  In  and  credits 
to  other  countries.  The  standard  Soviet  line 
has  always  been  that  such  credits  and  in- 
vestment are  means  of  "economic  enslave- 
ment" of  the  recipients:  Oceans  of  inky  tears 
have  been  spilled  by  Soviet  propagandists 
lamenting  the  unhappy  fate  of  Arabs  "sad- 
dled" with  American  oil  investments,  Latin 
Americans  "afflicted"  with  American  invest- 
ments in  copper  or  other  raw  materials,  and 
■West  Europeans  "burdened"  with  American 
Investments  in  modern  manufacturing. 

Historically  the  Soviet  Union  has  long 
lu-ged  the  countries  so  "victimized"  to  ex- 
propriate American  investments,  evict  Amer- 
ican businessmen  and  technicians,  and  re- 
fuse any  demand  for  payment  of  principal  or 
interest.  Castro's  behavior  toward  American 
Investors  and  investments  in  Cuba  has  been 
the  perfect  realization  of  the  traditional 
Soviet  attitude. 

How  then  is  one  to  explain  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
sudden  enlightenment  as  to  the  virtues  of 
American  credits,  and  Mr.  Zamvatln's  con- 
version to  the  belief  that  long-term  credits 
mean  long-term  international  "trust."  Mr. 
Brezhnev  provided  the  answer  obliquely  dur- 
ing his  long  luncheon  monologue  to  a  blue- 
ribbon  group  of  American  capitalists  last 
Friday.  Women,  he  explained,  are  all  for 
trade  in  consumer  goods.  Then  he  added: 
"We  men  are  all  right,  we  can  get  by  Just 
wearing  one  old  coat  on  our  shoulders,  but 
the  women  all  want  to  change  their  clothes 
at  least  three  times  a  day."  What  he  seemed 
to  be  saying  was  that  he,  too,  is  stuck  with 
the  international  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations, and  that  consumer  demands  are 
putting  pressure  on  him  he  cannot  satisfy 
without  American  capital. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union  understands  the  advantages  of  inter- 
national trade  and  finance.  However,  in  such 
matters  trust  Is  a  two-way  street.  Mr.  Zam- 
yatin argues  that  the  debtor  who  has  re- 
ceived large  credits  tends  to  trust  his  credi- 
tor. But  if  he  were  more  used  to  capitalist 
ways.  Mr.  Zamyatin  would  know  that  the 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Coliunnist  William  F.  Buckley, 
Jr.,  had  a  column  along  the  same  line 
which  said  that  the  Russians  have  noth- 
ing to  buy  from  us  except  through  Amer- 
ican credit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  column,  published  in  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  of  June  25,  1973,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rdssuns   Have    Only    U.S.    Credit   for 
Currency 
(By    William    P.    Buckley,    Jr.) 
New  York.— Mr.  Brezhnev  says  he  simply 
cannot  understand  why  any  American  legis- 
lator would  want  anything  to  stand  In  the 
way  of   improved   relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  general,  and  Improved  commercial 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  particu- 
lar. Specifically  he  argues  against  the  Jack- 
son  Amendment,   which   would   deny   com- 
mercial advantages  to  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
less it  repealed  the  emigration  tax  which  it 
levies  In  particular  against  Jews  who  desire 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  Mr.  Brezhnev  In- 
vited top  legislative  leaders  to  lunch  and 
talked  to  them  for  several  hours.  His  ap- 
proach was  what  one  might  call  Russian 
Heavy.  To  Senator  Prank  Church  he  said,  "I 
have  seen  pictures  of  you  and  I  alwavs  knew 
I  would  like  you  when  I  met  you. "  Senator 
Church  did  not  wince,  although  no  doubt  it 
crossed  his  mind  that  the  men  Brezhnev  has 
liked  during  his  long  public  career  have  been 
those  who  have  shown  themselves  profes- 
sionally adept  at  tyranny,  partners  in  the 
enterprise  described  by  Mr.  Henrv-  Kamm  of 
The  New  York  Times  a  year  or  so  back  as 
■the  greatest  assault  ever  mounted  upon  the 
human  spirit." 

The  term  'improved"  relations  is  one  that 
puzzles,  mostly  because  it  has  come  to  be 
used  fetishistically.  Beginning  with  the  ma- 
terial order,  what  Is  it  the  Soviet  Union  has 
that  we  want?  It  is  in  moments  of  such 
stress  as  this  that  words  like  "bauxite"  cross 
one's  lips. 

Okay,  and  what  else?  Gas— ten  vears  from 
now.  If  we  want  gas  that  badly",  why  not 
use  some  of  our  own.  even  at  the  risk  of 
squirting  a  can  of  oil  on  some  Alaskan  tun- 
dra? Gold?  We  have  gone  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  gold.  Dollars,  yes.  But  the  So- 
viet Union  has  no  dollars.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  to  come  to  American  corporations  to  bor- 
row dollars. 

If  Brezhnev  in  a  swain  of  enthusiasm  de- 
cided to  elope  with  the  United  States,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  material  he  could  sup- 
ply us  with  by  way  of  dowry.  Don't  you  un- 
derstand, the  Russians  have  nothing  to  buy 
things  from  us  with.  They  have  only  Ameri- 
can credit.  All  that  they  can  do  for  us  Is 
prospective.  What  we  can  do  for  them  Is  im- 
mediate. And  the  Communists  want  our 
help  immediately  because  they  are  in  a  hell 
of  a  Jam  economically,  and  one  is  Just  cynical 
enough  to  suspect  that  if  they  were  not  In 
such  an  economic  Jam,  Mr.  Brezhnev  would 
find  the  profile  of  Senator  Church  less  allur- 
ing. 

What  can  the  Soviet  Union  give  us  of  an 
extra-material  kind?  Well:  cultural  ex- 
change. Have  we  not  just  finished  signing  a 
cultural  exchange  agreement?  'Ves,  and  It's 
the  same  old  thing  again.  Better  than  noth- 
ing, but  the  equivalent  of  sending  a  packet 
of  bandalds  into  Hiroshima.  A  few  dozen 
graduate  students,  one  or  two  exhibitions  in 
nine  Russian  cities,  maximum  28  days  per 
city.  The  cultural  agreement  is  phrased  that 


"both  countries  "  agree  to  so  many  students 
and  "both  countries'  to  so  manv  art  shows. 

Hell,  we  couldn't  care  less  If  the  Soviet 
Union  sent  over  100.000  students,  if  every 
ballet  dancer  in  Russia  set  out  for  America. 
if  Pravda  brought  in  a  million  copies  a  day 
of  Its  Orwellian  concentrate.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is:  Tou  can't  buy  a  single  American 
periodical  in  Moscow.  The  Voice  of  America 
and  Radio  Liberty  beamed  into  Russia  are 
still  Jammed,  which  is  a  deteriorated  condi- 
tion over  that  of  1968.  which  is  when  jam- 
ming was  relmposed.  Organic  progress  to- 
wards coexistence  requires  the  free  flow  of 
information.  Brezhnev  has  shown  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  this. 

Finally  we  stand  to  gain  from  Russian 
freedom  for  the  captive  nations,  which  sub- 
ject if  it  were  raised  in  Brezhnev's  presence 
would  cause  him  to  go  home  shaking  his  fist. 
And  we  have  to  gain  genuine  demilitariza- 
tion. On  this  score,  the  Soviet  Union  skunked 
Richard  Nixon  in  SALT  I,  reducing  us  to  an 
inferior  status  and  freezing  Soviet  superi- 
ority in  certain  fields.  Thanks  to  yet  another 
amendment  by  Jackson  <what  would  we  do 
without  him?)  the  Senate  is  on  record  as 
opposed  to  any  further  polarization  of 
strength  in  SALT  II.  concerning  which 
Brezhnev  has  not  been  heard  to  say  a  public 
word.  And.  of  course,  to  the  extent  we  help 
him  with  our  economic  credits,  we  ease  the 
strain  on  the  Soviet  Union's  productive  ca- 
pacity for  the  manufacture  of — arms. 

"Grandmother,  what  big  teeth  vou  have:" 
Senator  Church  might  have  repUed  to  Mr. 
Brezhnev. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  <H.J. 
Res.  636)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for 
other. purposes:  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  No.  13  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein:  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  12  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  therein,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  >''>» 
concurrrence  of  the  Senate. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 

JOINT         RESOLUTION— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  House  Joint  Resolution  636, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.J. 
Res.  636)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
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(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  today.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  met  this  morning  at  10:30 
and  reached  a  final  agreement  on  the 
14  amendments  in  the  resolution. 

I  have  before  me  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
the  Members  may  have  on  this  confer- 
ence report. 

The  most  controversial  amendment 
in  this  bill  related  to  combat  activities 
by  U.S.  forces  in  Indochina.  The  con- 
ferees have  adopted  language  in  this  re- 
gard which  is  similar  to  that  which  was 
included  in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  which  was  approved  in 
both  bodies,  yesterday. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Conferees 
that  we  should  have  language  consistent 
with  that  which  has  already  been  passed 
by  both  Houses.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  might  find  ourselves  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  conflicting  provisions 
which  might  be  susceptible  of  varying 
interpretations. 

The  provision  agreed  to  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  on  or  after  August  15,  1973. 
no  funds  herein  or  heretofore  appropriated 
may  be  otoligated  or  expended  to  finance  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  combat  activities  by 
United  States  military  forces  In  or  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam.  Laos  or  Cambodia. 

The  other  major  action  by  the  Con- 
ferees related  to  the  Fulbright  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Pulbright's  amendment 
would  have  limited  foreign  aid  to  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  essential  ex- 
penses and  cut  off  any  new  program 
obligations.  . 

The  conferees  agreed  to  continue  the 
program,  but  at  the  reduced  level  of  S2.2 
billion,  to  be  spent  in  quarterly  incre- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  motion  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
McClellan>.  I  think  he  has  explained 
very  well  the  conference  action.  It  was 
imanimous.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
major  change,  or  at  least  nothing  of  any 
consequence.  I  hope  that  the  conference 
report  will  be  agreed  to  and  urge  the  sup- 
port of  all  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report   i  putting  the  question) . 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
the  Record  show  that  I  voted  "No." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  12  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 


Sec.  110.  Unless  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress,  none  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated under  this  Joint  resolution  or  hereto- 
fore appropriated  under  any  other  Act  may  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assist- 
ance In  the  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(North  Vietnam) ." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senate  No.  12. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  vote  "No." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   THE   YEAS   AND   NAYS 
ON  S.  2047  AND  S.  1328 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  at  any  time  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  on  S.  2047  and  S. 
1328,  with  one  show  of  hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  those  two  bills.  They 
will  not  be  brought  up  today. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  2047 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  such  time  as  S. 
2047  is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
bu.siness  before  the  Senate,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  bill  of  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  distingui.;hed  majority  leader  and 
the  di.stinguished  minority  leader:  that 
time  on  any  amendment  in  the  first  de- 
gree be  limited  to  1  hour,  except  time  on 
one  amendment  by  Mr.  E.agleton,  to  be 
limited  to  2 '2  hours,  1  hour  to  be  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  E.\gleton  and  I'o 
hours  to  be  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
II.^RRY  F.  Byro.  Jr.: 

That  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal 
be  limited  to  30  minvitcs:  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, has  this  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  has. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM    FOR    MONDAY,    JULY    9 
AND  TUESDAY,  JULY  10,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  on  Monday,  July  9,  of  S.  1328, 
it  be  in  order  for  the  majority  leader 
or  his  designee  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  2047,  and  that  the  un- 
finished business,  the  so-called  Alaska 
pipeline  bill,  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid-aside 
status  until  the  disposition  of  one  or 
both  of  those  bills  or  until  the  end  of 
that  day.  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Tuesday  next,  after 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness and  prior  to  the  taking  up  of  the 
second  track  item,  which  presumably  will 
still  be  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1435,  the  so-called  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule  bill,  and  that  the  unfinished 
business  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid 
aside  status  on  that  date  until  the  dis- 
position of  the  home  rule  bill  or  until  the 
close  of  the  day,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  262)  providing  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  June  30,  1973  to  July  10,  1973,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  7445)  to  amend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  to  extend  the  Act  for  2  years; 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate No.  2  to  the  bill  and  concurred  there- 
in, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FOR  THE  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  262. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  262),  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurHng),  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Saturday,  June  30,  1973, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian. 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1973. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  line  4  strike  out  (1973.)  and 
Insert:  1973,  and  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs on  Saturday.  June  30,  1973.  It  stand 
adjourned  until  10  o'clock  antemeridian, 
Monday.  July  9.  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  262 » ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Saturday,  June  30.  1973. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian. 
Tuesday.  July  10.  1973.  and  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Saturday,  June  30,  1973, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  ante- 
meridian. Monday,  July  9,  1973. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"concurrent  resolution  providing  for  an 
adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  over  the 
Fourth  of  July  Holiday,  1973." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  262)  be  tem- 
porarily held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  What  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  S.  2047  TO  BE  THE 
FIRST  TRACK  ITEM  OF  BUSINESS 
ON  MONDAY,  JULY  9.  1973,  IN  LIEU 
OFS.  1328 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
Monday,  July  9,  1973,  upon  the  close  of 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  2047  as  the 
first  track  item,  and  that  the  previous 
order  providing  for  consideration  of  ^. 
1328  at  that  time  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
CXIX 1426— Part  18 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OF  1951— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  7445,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FANNIN).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7445)  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  to  extend  the  Act  for  two  years,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

•  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  today.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  7445  as 
It  passed  the  Senate  extended  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  for  1  year,  and  included  a 
social  security  benefit  increase;  an  in- 
crease in  supplemental  security  income 
payments;  provisions  concerning  social 
services,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child  health;  and  included  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN)  relating  to  the 
freeze  on  prices  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

The  Senate  conferees  on  H.R.  7445 
have  met  with  the  House  conferees  Ex- 
cept for  the  change  from  a  2-year  exten- 
sion to  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act.  the  Senate  provisions  were 
nongermane  under  the  House  rules,  and 
the  conference  report  has  been  brought 
back  in  technical  disagreement.  But  the 
conferees  did  agree  on  a  set  of  provisions 
which  I  feel  the  Senate  conferees  can 
be  quite  pleased  with.  Let  me  describe 
these  provisions. 

socML  SEcuRrry  provision's 
Benefit  increase.— The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  cost-of-living  increase  to  be- 
come effective  next  April.  The  Senate 
will  recall  that  we  originally  passed  an 
increase  effective  next  Januarv.  The  in- 
crease would  be  set  at  the  percent  by 
which  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  be- 
tween June  1972  and  June  1973.  esti- 
mated to  be  a  5.6  percent  increase. 

The  House  conferees  were  willing  to 
accept  the  5.6  percent  increase,  but  in- 
sisted that  the  effective  date  be  moved 
from  April  1974  back  to  June  1974.  Un- 
der the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
30  million  persons  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional $1.9  billion  in  increased  benefits. 
I  should  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  for  his  initiative  in  proposing 
that  the  first  social  security  cost-of-liv- 
ing   increase    become    effective    earlier 


than  January  1975. 1  would  like  to  thank 
him  for  his  excellent  support  in  confer- 
ence that  enabled  us  to  prevail  on  so 
many  of  these  amendments  benefiting 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  I  know  he 
was  quite  disappointed  that  the  confer- 
ees would  not  agree  to  a  January-  1974 
effective  date. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  commend  our 
distinguished  chairman  for  his  outstand- 
ing work  in  behalf  of  the  Senate  on  so- 
cial security  legislation.  I  cannot  help 
expressing  disappointment  in  the  failure 
of  the  House  to  accept  the  Ribicoff-Long 
proposal  for  the  social  security  increase. 

In  going  home  everj-  weekend  and 
talking  to  my  people  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. I  have  been  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  condition  of  the  social  securitv 
beneficiaries.  They  are  building  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  pay  for  their  evervdav 
living  costs.  We  have  had  a  fantastic  es- 
calation in  the  cost  of  living  during  the 
past  year,  to  the  extent  that  the  situa- 
tion in  which  our  elderly  citizens  found 
themselves  is  disturbing.  So  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man the  need  for  an  increase  in  benefits 
now  Instead  of  January  1.  1975. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  went  along 
with  our  proposal  and  passed  it  on  to  the 
Senate,  to  become  effective  Januarv  1. 
1974.  I  believe  that  the  vote  in  this  body 
was  86  to  7  to  make  the  social  security 
benefit  increase  effective  as  of  Januarv  1 
1974.  ■     ■ 

When  we  went  to  conference,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  resistance  from  the 
House  conferees,  and  there  was  a  com- 
promise of  April  1.  1974.  To  the  chagrin 
of  the  Senate  conferees  as  well  as  the 
House  conferees,  the  other  body  rejected 
the  compromise  as  of  April  1,  1974. 

We  went  back  to  conference  this 
morning.  The  Senate  conferees  kept  in- 
sisting at  least  for  tlae  April  1.  1974.  date, 
but  to  no  avail. 

Again,  I  am  deeply  disappointed,  be- 
cause what  we  are  really  talking  about 
is  that  for  the  average  retired  worker 
without  dependents,  we  are  raising  the 
rate  from  $161  a  month  to  $170  a  month, 
a  mere  nine  dollars.  For  couples,  it  would 
go  up  from  $277  a  month  to  $293  a 
month,  amounting  to  $16.  For  widows 
with  two  children,  we  are  chancing  the 
benefits  from  $388  a  month  to  $410  a 
month  or  an  increase  of  $22. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  able  to  give 
substantial  increases  and  substantial 
benefits;  but,  unfortunately,  they  will 
not  take  effect  until  June  1.  1974. 

The  Senate  conferees,  in  view  of  the 
action  of  the  House,  had  no  alternative. 
But  the  Senate  conferees.  I  ijelieve.  did 
a  magnificent  job.  I  do  want  to  express 
disappointment  in  the  action  of  the 
House  and  its  insensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems we  recognize  in  the  Senate. 

My  commendation  goes  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman  because  he,  too,  had 
a  disappointment  because  his  SSI  bene- 
fits, affecting  some  5  million  aged,  blind, 
and  infirm,  will  not  n,o  into  effect  imtil 
June  1,  1974. 1  know  how  hard  he  fought 
for  the  increases  to  go  into  effect  on 
those    dates,    because    it    would    affect 
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many  millions  In  our  50  States.  But  here, 
too,  the  House  would  not  yield,  and  the 
benefits  to  this  group  of  beneficiaries 
will  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1974.  We 
did  not  have  any  alternative. 

My  commendation,  again,  to  the  bril- 
liant leadership  of  our  chairman,  who 
worked  so  hard  to  sustain  the  Senate 
position.  Overwhelmingly,  the  Senate 
positions  have  been  sustained  in  the  last 
two  conferences,  and  it  was  unfortunate 
that  we  could  not  get  our  way  entirely 
when  it  came  to  the  social  security  and 
SSI  benefits. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

INCREASE   IN    EARNINGS   LIMITATION 

The  Senate  bill  included  an  increase  in 
the  amount  a  person  can  earn  with  no  re- 
duction in  social  security  benefits.  Under 
the  Senate  bill,  this  amount  would  have 
been  increased  from  $2,100  per  year  up 
to  $2,400.  The  Senate  earlier  voted  an 
increase  in  the  earnings  limit  up  to  $3,000 
per  year.  The  conferees  agreed  to  raise 
the  earnings  limit  to  $2,400,  beginning 
next  January.  This  provision  will  mean 
an  additional  $300  million  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  beneficiaries  whose 
work  gives  them  some  earnings. 

INCREASE    IN    TAXABLE    WAGES 

To  pay  for  the  increase  in  the  earnings 
limitation,  the  conferees  agreed  to  raise 
taxable  wages  under  social  security  from 
$12,000  in  1974  to  $12,600.  Thereafter, 
taxable  wages  will  rise  automatically  as 
wages  rise  generally,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  law  enacted  last  year. 

ADOPTED    CHILDREN 

A  proposal  suggested  by  Senator  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  would  have  eliminated 
the  requirement  in  present  law  that  an 
adopted  child,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits,  have  lived  with 
his  adoptive  parent  at  least  1  year  before 
the  parent  retired  or  became  disabled. 
The  Senate  bill  this  time  Included  a  lim- 
ited version  of  this  that  the  conferees  had 
earlier  agreed  to.  Under  the  provision 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  a  child 
adopted  by  his  grandparents  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  social  security  benefits  if  lie  has 
lived  with  his  grandparents — whether  or 
not  they  are  receiving  benefits — and  if 
his  natural  parents  are  dead  or  disabled. 

SUPPLEMENTAL   SECTTBITY    INCOME 

The  Senate  bill  would  make  some  very 
slgnincant  changes  in  the  new  Federal 
supplemental  security  income  program 
scheduled  to  become  effective  next  Jan- 
uary. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  House 
conferees  went  along  with  every  one  of 
the  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  conferees  in- 
sisted on  a  later  effective  date  for  one  of 
the  major  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  like 
the  Senate  bill,  would  Increase  monthly 
SSI  payments  from  $130  to  $140  for  an 
Individual  and  from  $195  to  $210  for  a 
couple.  Under  the  Senate  bill  this  in- 
crease would  have  been  effective  begin- 
ning next  January.  The  conferees  In- 
sisted that  the  effective  date  be  moved 
back  to  July  1974.  I  consider  this  delay 
very  unfortunate,  but  we  were  unable  to 
prevail. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
provision  which  would  cover  "essential 


persons"  now  receiving  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled — typically  the  spouse 
under  age  65  of  a  person  over  age  65. 

Under  tlie  Senate  bill.  States  would 
be  required  for  at  least  1  year  to  sup- 
plement the  Federal  SSI  pa>-ment  to  as- 
sure that  no  current  recipient  would  have 
liis  payments  reduced  when  the  SSI  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect  next  January.  The 
provision  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
would  extend  this  requirement  indefi- 
nitely rather  than  limiting  it  to  1  year. 
Under  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees, as  under  the  Senate  bill,  an  ex- 
ception is  made  for  cases  where  the  State 
constitution  prevents  compliance  with 
this  requirement. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  section  of 
the  Senate  bill  under  wliich  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
provides  a  preference  in  employment  to 
qualified  State  and  local  employees  v,-ho 
will  be  displaced  when  the  new  SSI  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect.  Finally,  the  con- 
ferees accepted  the  Senate  provision  al- 
lowing blindness  to  be  determined  by  an 
optometrist  under  the  new  SSI  program, 
as  it  is  under  present  State  programs  of 
aid  to  the  blind. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  5  million  per- 
sons will  receive  $325  million  in  higher 
SSI  pa.\-ments  during  the  first  12  months 
under  the  bill  the  conferees  agreed  to  be- 
cause of  the  higher  SSI  payments  levels. 
Another  125,000  essential  persons  ^ill  be 
eligible  for  $100  million  in  SSI  payments. 
And  under  the  bill,  all  present  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
will  be  protected  against  a  cut  in  their 
monthly  payment  when  the  new  SSI  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect  next  January. 

MEDICAID    PROVISIONS 

PROTECTINC     MEDICAID     RECIPIENTS     FROM     LOSS 
OP    ELIGIBILITT 

Unless  the  law  is  changed,  a  number 
of  persons  will  face  a  loss  of  their  medic- 
aid eligibility  when  the  SSI  program  goes 
into  effect  next  January.  To  prevent  this, 
the  Senate  bill  protected  "'essential  per- 
sons," persons  in  medical  Institutions, 
and  blind  and  disabled  medically  needy 
persons  against  loss  of  medicaid  ehgibili- 
ty.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  House 
conferees  accepted  all  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

EXTENSION    OF    1972    MEDICAID    SAVINGS    CLAUSE 

Last  year's  social  security  bill  con- 
tained a  savings  clause  continuing  med- 
icaid eligibility  for  persons  who  would 
otherwise  have  become  ineligible  be- 
cause the  20  percent  social  security  in- 
crease in  1972  raised  their  incomes  above 
the  eligibility  level  for  cash  assistance 
pajmients.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  the  Senate  provisions  extend- 
ing this  savings  thiough  June  1975. 

REPEAL  OF  LIMIT  ON    NCR3I.NG   HOME  PAYMENTS 

The  House  conferees  also  agreed  to 
accept  the  Senate  provisions  repealing  a 
section  in  present  law  which  limits  to  5 
percent  the  annual  increase  in  allowable 
average  per  diem  costs  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  and  Intermediate  care  facilities. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 
HEW    REGULATIONS    POSTPONED 

Last  year  the  Congress  put  a  $2.5  bil- 
lion limitation  on  Federal  funds  for  so- 
cial services.  In  May  of  this  year  the  De- 


partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare published  social  services  regulations 
which  we  in  the  Senate  felt  were  far  out 
of  line  with  congressional  intent  and 
even  out  of  line  with  specific  provisions 
of  law. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  postponed 
for  6  months  the  effective  date  of  these 
regulations  to  allow  the  Congress  time 
to  consider  statutory  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions of  law  affecting  social  services. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  suspend  for  4 
months  HEW's  authority  to  issue  new  so- 
cial services  regulations.  However,  that 
4-month  period  may  be  shortened  if  new 
changes  are  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  be- 
fore that  time  and  are  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  a  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  conferees,  Mr. 
President,  was  to  give  the  Department 
another  chance  to  issue  social  services 
regulations  which  will  be  consistent  with 
the  statute  and  congressional  intent.  We 
will  be  going  over  the  proposed  new  reg- 
ulations with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to  make 
sure  they  do  this  before  we  approve 
them.  So  that  the  Department  has  a 
good  idea  what  some  of  our  concerns  are, 
I  want  to  detail  for  the  record  some  of 
the  major  problems  as  we  discribed  them 
in  our  committee  report: 

1.  Family  planning  services. — Last  year  the 
Congress  required  States  both  to  offer  and 
promptly  provide  family  planning  services  to 
all  appropriate  AFDC  recipients  desiring 
them,  and  Indicated  congressional  priority 
for  family  planning  services  by  increasing 
Federal  matching  for  these  services  from  75  To 
to  90% — for  persons  likely  to  become  depend- 
ent on  welfare  as  well  as  those  already  on  the 
rolls.  Congressional  priority  Is  also  shown 
Clearly  by  the  inclusion  of  family  planning 
services  in  the  list  of  services  which  can  be 
provided  without  regard  to  whether  a  person 
is  receiving  welfare.  Yet  the  regulations  per- 
mit Federal  funds  for  services  to  persons  not 
now  on  welfare  only  if  they  "are  likely  to  be- 
come applicants  for  or  recipients  of  financial 
assistance  under  the  State  plan  within  six 
months"  (Section  221.6(b)  (3)  of  the  regula- 
tions) .  Under  the  regulations,  either  no  fam- 
ily planning  services  can  be  provided  to  per- 
sons not  now  on  welfare,  or  else  the  only  kind 
of  family  planning  services  for  which  Federal 
matching  would  be  available  In  such  a  case 
would  be  abortion  (since  a  woman  would 
have  to  be  3  months  pregnant  in  order  to  be 
likely  to  become  dependent  on  welfare  within 
6  months). 

2.  Child  Support.— Federal  law  requires 
States,  as  a  part  of  their  plan  for  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children,  to  attempt  to 
establish  the  paternity  of  children  born  out 
of  wedlock,  to  locate  fathers  who  have  de- 
serted their  families,  and  to  try  to  collect 
support  payments  from  these  fathers.  All  of 
these  provisions  of  Federal  law  require  legal 
services,  yet  the  HEW  regulations   (Section 

<221.9(b)(14))  define  Federally  matchable 
legal  services  as  including  only  "the  services 
of  a  lawyer  In  solving  legal  problems  of  eli- 
gible individuals  to  the  extent  necessarj-  to 
obtain  or  retain  employment.  This  excludes 
all  other  legal  services." 

3.  Alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. — Last  year's 
llmttatlon  on  social  service  funds  listed  five 
high  priority  categories  of  services  which 
could  be  provided  without  regard  to  whether 
the  recipient  of  services  was  on  welfare  or 
not.  Included  in  the  high  priority  list  were 
"services  provided  to  an  Individual  who  is  a 
drug  addict  or  alcoholic,  but  only  if  such 
services  are   needed    (as  determined   in  ac- 
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cordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary) as  part  of  a  program  of  active  treat- 
ment of  his  condition  as  a  drug  addict  or 
alcoholic"  (section  H30(a)(2){D)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act).  Certainly,  a  major  as- 
pect of  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  drug  ad- 
dicts Involves  medical  care.  Yet  the  HEW 
social  services  regulations  (section  221.53(1) ) 
preclude  Federal  matching  for  medical  serv- 
ices except  when  related  to  family  planning 
or  to  medical  examinations  which  are  re- 
quired for  admission  to  child  care  facilities 
or  for  persons  caring  for  children  under  wel- 
fare agency  auspices. 

4.  Services  for  the  mentally  retarded. — The 
1972  legislation  similarly  list  as  a  high  prior- 
ity item  "services  provided  to  a  mentally  re- 
tarded individual  (whether  a  child  or  an 
adult),  but  only  If  such  services  are  needed 
(as  determined  in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretan,')  by  such  indi- 
vidual reason  of  his  condition  of  being  men- 
tally retarded"  (section  1130(a)(2)(C)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act).  Despite  this  clear  state- 
ment in  the  law  providing  priority  for  serv- 
ices for  mentally  retarded  persons,  these 
services  are  not  specifically  Included  in  the 
list  of  services  allowable  under  the  new  regu- 
lations. The  regulations  only  provide  that 
day  care  services  can  be  made  available  when 
appropriate  for  eligible  mentally  retarded 
children  (section  221.9(b)  (3)  )  and  that  untU 
December  31,  1973,  other  types  of  eligible 
services  may  be  provided  to  mentally  re- 
tarded individuals  without  regard  to  the  re- 
strictions on  the  definition  of  "potential  re- 
cipient." 

5.  Services  to  strengthen  family  life. — 
Federal  law  requires  States  as  a  part  of  their 
plan  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren to  develop  a  program  of  family  services 
defined  in  section  40(d)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  as  "services  to  a  family  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  re- 
habilitating, reuniting,  or  strengthening  the 
family,  and  such  other  services  as  will  assist 
members  of  a  family  to  attain  or  retain 
capability  for  the  maximum  self-support  and 
personal  Independence."  Yet  the  HEW  reg- 
ulations (section  221.8(a))  permit  Federal 
financial  participation  only  for  services 
which  support  the  attainment  of  the  goals 
of  self-support  or  self-sufficiency. 

6.  Mandatory  services  for  the  aged. — In 
1962,  the  Congress  added  a  provision  to  the 
old-age  assistance  program  authorizing  75  "r 
Federal  matching  for  social  services  to  the 
aged.  In  addition,  the  law  stated  (section 
3(c)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  that  in 
order  for  a  State  to  qualify  for  this  75<^^ 
matching,  the  State  plan  for  old-age  assist- 
ance had  to  provide  that  "the  State  agency 
shall  make  available  to  applicants  for  or 
recipient  of  old-age  assistance  under  such 
State  plan  at  least  those  services  to  help 
them  attain  or  retain  capabUlty  for  self- 
care  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 
Under  the  former  regulations,  the  Secretary 
required  States  to  provide  Information  and 
referral  services,  protective  services,  services 
to  enable  persons  to  remain  in  or  return  to 
their  homes  or  communities  and  services  to 
meet  health  needs  (such  as  assistance  In 
obtaining  medical  care  and  In  arranging 
transportation  to  obtain  medical   care). 

Under  the  new  regulations  a  State  need 
provide  only  one  of  the  "defined  services 
which  the  State  elects  to  include  in  the 
State  plan"  (section  221.5(a)).  One  of  these 
defined  services  la  "special  services  for  the 
blind."  Thus  In  contradiction  to  the  clear 
language  and  intent  of  the  law  which  has 
been  In  effect  for  a  decade,  the  regulations 
would  no  longer  require  States  to  provide 
services  to  the  aged  which  will  help  them 
to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-care. 

7.  former  and  potential  welfare  recip- 
ients.— Another  feature  written  into  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1962  authorized  75 
percent  Federal  matching  for  social  services 
for  former  or  potential  welfare  recipients, 


with  the  Secretary  permitted  to  specify  the 
time  periods  within  which  an  individual  was 
to  be  considered  a  former  or  potential  recip- 
ient. For  example,  under  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  75  percent  Federal 
matching  is  authorized  for  !^ervices  "which 
are  provided  to  any  child  or  relative  who  is 
applying  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  or  who,  within  such  period  or  periods 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  has  been  or 
is  likely  to  become  an  applicant  for  or  recip- 
ient of  such  aid  (emphasis  added;  section 
403(ai  (A)  (ii)  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 
Similar  language  is  found  in  the  programs  of 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

The  prior  regulations  specified  that  former 
recipients  were  those  who  had  received  as- 
sistance within  the  past  two  years,  while 
potential  recipients  were  those  likely  to  be- 
come dependent  on  assistance  within  five 
years.  The  new  regulations  set  the  period  for 
former  recipients  at  three  months  and  for 
potential  recipients  at  six  months,  but  in  the 
latter  case  they  go  considerably  further  than 
the  regulatory  authority  conferred  by  the 
statute  by  setting  specific  income  limits  re- 
lated to  welfare  payment  levels  and  requiring 
that  applicants  for  services  meet  an  assets 
test  related  to  the  cash  assistance  assets 
test  and  payment  level  (section  221.6ic)(3) 
of  the  regulations  as  modified  on  June  1, 
1973). 

.SERVICES    FOR    THE     AGED,    BLIND    AND    DISABLED 

Under  the  social  services  limitation  we 
enacted  last  year,  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  funds  spent  on  social  services  must 
go  for  services  to  persons  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance:  an  exception  is  made  for 
certain  high  priority  services.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  included  a  provision  to  exempt 
services  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
from  the  90  percent  requirement.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  House  conferees 
agreed  to  this  provision  also. 

M'GOVERN    PRICE    FREEZE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  as  I  discussed  earlier, 
the  conferees  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  McGovern  amendment  on  the  price 
freeze  for  agricultural  commodities.  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  the  measure 
a  second  time  as  an  amendment  to  the 
istle  fiber  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  discussed  the 
social  security  benefits.  I  do  not  think 
anything  was  said  about  the  effective  in- 
crease in  the  social  security  tax.  Would 
the  Senator  like  to  discuss  that? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  To  pay  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  limitation,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  raise  taxable  wages 
under  social  security  from  S12.000  in  1974 
to  $12,600.  Thereafter,  the  taxable  wages 
will  rise  automatically  as  wages  rise 
generally  under  pro\1sions  enacted  last 
year. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  done  a  little  study 
of  this  matter,  and  in  the  Record  of  2  or 
3  days  ago,  on  page  21582,  I  note  this 
sentence  in  the  bill: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  any  Increase  In  the  contribution 
and  benefit  rates. 

This  is  what  the  Senate  approved 
originally?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  point  I  am  making  Is 
that  the  effective  increase 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  explain?  The  Sen- 


ate added  an  amendment  increasing  the 
social  security  earnings  limit.  The  House 
insisted  upon  increasing  revenues  to  pay 
for  the  provision  by  increasing  the  wage 
base.  This  was  also  strongly  advocated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for 
budgetary  reasons,  and  it  was  in  con- 
siderable measure  because  of  the  fiscal 
responsibility  involved  in  the  action  of 
the  conferees  that  we  are  now  advised 
that  the  President  will  be  urged  by  this 
Cabinet  member  to  sign  the  bill.  an(i  that 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  sign  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  misundei-stand  my  inquiry.  I  fer- 
vently believe  in  the  concept  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  provide  money  for  every- 
thing it  appropriates,  instead  of  going 
into  debt.  I  am  the  orisinal  balanced 
budget  man.  as  the  Senator  knows. 

What  I  should  like  to  point  out  is  that 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House,  if  my 
recollection  is  correct,  had  the  increase 
included  in  the  original  bill.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  in  fact,  said  on 
the  floor: 

This  5.6-percent  increase  in  benefits  would 
not  require  an  increase  in  the  Social  Security 
tax  or  the  taxable  wage  base.  It  would  be 
financed  completely  out  of  the  large  surplus 
in  the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 

I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
that  perhaps  that  "large"  surplus  is  not 
so  large  after  all. 

The  point  I  am  making,  and  I  shall  be 
brief,  is  that  the  social  security  tax  hits 
hard  at  the  middle  income  wage  earner. 
I  hope  that  in  the  future  when  we  in- 
crease taxes  in  any  form  we  will  keep 
that  in  mind.  I  say  that  in  the  frame  of 
reference  that  I  thoroughly  approve  of 
our  being  fiscally  responsible  in  assess- 
ing taxes  to  cover  expenditures.  I  think 
in  the  past  there  has  been  too  much  of 
this  business  of  appropriating  monej' 
that  the  Government  does  not  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  tax  increase  which,  of 
course,  takes  the  form  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  wages,  taxable,  is  a  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  addition  of  this  by  the 
House  in  considerable  measure,  probably 
contributed  to  the  fact  that  the  House 
agreed  to  the  legislation  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  The  added  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, which  is  implicit  in  the  measure 
on  which  we  are  now  acting,  undoubted- 
ly  plays  its  part  in  having  a  legislative 
proposal  which  failed  of  enactment  on 
yesterday  to  one  which  passed  the  House 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  today. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  where  men  dif- 
fered so  vehemently  and  stringently  24 
hours  ago  we  managed  to  arrive  at  a 
point  where  there  is  not  much  contro- 
versy In  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  all  others  connected 
with  the  legislation,  because  it  is  fiscal 
responsibility. 

If  I  may  shift  from  the  trust  fund  sit- 
uation to  the  non-trust  fimd.  I  am 
alarmed  that  the  national  debt  is  cost- 
ing us  $40,000  a  minute.  60  minutes  an 
hour,  24  hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year. 
Really,  I  rose  to  compliment  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Louisiana  on  the  fiscal  responsi- 
bility that  has  been  showTi. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  In  the  said 
amendment.  Insert: 
TITLE   II— PROVISIONS   RELATING   TO 
THE   SOCIAL   SECURITY   ACT 

Part  A — Increase   in  Social  SECURrrv 

Benefits 

cost-of-living  increase  in  social  sectjbity 

benefits 

Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  The  Secretay  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  his  sec- 
tion, increase  the  monthly  benefits  and 
lump-sum  death  payments  payable  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  for  the 
month  of  June  1973  exceeds  such  Index  for 
the  month  of  June  1972. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  (and  the 
Increase  in  benefits  made  hereunder)  shall 
be  effective.  In  the  case  of  monthly  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  only 
for  months  after  May  1974  and  prior  to 
January  1975,  and,  in  the  case  of  lump-sum 
death  payments  under  such  title,  only  with 
respect  to  deaths  which  occur  after  May 
1974  and  prior  to  January  1975. 

(b)  The  Increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits authorized  under  this  .section  shall  be 
provided,  and  any  determinations  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  connection  with  the  provision  of 
such  increase  In  benefits  shall  be  made,  In 
the  manner  prescribed  in  section  215(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  cost-of-living  Increases  authorized 
imder  title  II  of  such  Act,  except  that  the 
amount  of  such  Increase  shall  be  based  on 
the  increase  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
described  Insubsectlon  (a) . 

(C)  The  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits provided  by  this  section  shall — 

( 1 )  not  be  considered  to  be  an  Increase 
In  benefits  made  under  or  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 215(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(2)  not  (except  for  purposes  of  section 
203(a)  (2)  of  such  Act.  as  In  effect  after  May 
1974)  be  considered  to  be  a  "general  benefit 
Increase  under  this  title"  (as  such  term  Is 
defined  in  section  215(1)  (3)  of  such  Act): 
and  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  any  Increase  In  the 
"contribution  and  benefit  base"  (as  that  term 
is  employed  In  section  230  of  such  Act),  or 
any  Increase  In  the  "exempt  amount"  (as 
such  term  is  used  In  section  203(f)(8)  of 
such  Act) . 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  (directly  or  indirectly) 
any  increase  In  monthly  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  month 
after  December  1974,  or  any  increase  In 
lump-sum   death   pasmients   payable   under 


such  title  in  the  case  of  deaths  occurring 
after  December  1974.  The  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  the  increase  In  benefits  author- 
ized by  the  preceding  subsections  of  this 
section  (during  the  period  it  was  in  effect) 
in  the  application,  after  December  1974.  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  202(q)  and  203(a) 
of  such  Act  shall  not,  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  be  considered  to  be  an 
increase  in  a  monthly  benefit  for  a  month 
after  December  1974. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Pargraphs  (1)  and  (4)(B) 
of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$175"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  |3)  of 
section  203(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$175"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  .section  203(h) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".$175" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "S200". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Section  209(a)  1 8)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$12,000"  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof 
"$12,600". 

(2)  Section  211(b)(1)(H)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■$12.600 '. 

(3)  Sections  213(a)  (2)  (11)  and  213(a)(2) 
(Hi)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$12,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "$12,600". 

(4)  Section  215»e)(l)  of  .such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$1^.600". 

(b)(1)  Section  1402|h )  ( 1)  (H)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self-employment  income)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$12,600". 

12)  Effective  wtlh  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  section  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar 
amount  each  place  It  appear.s  therein  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$12,600". 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  the  second  .sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3122  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  dollar  amount  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$12,600". 

(4)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  section  3125  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar  amount 
each  place  it  appear.s  n\  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (C)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$12,600". 

(5)  Section  6413(C)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  is  .Tmended  by  striking  out  "$12,000" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$12,600". 

(6)  Section  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  in 
the  case  of  Feder.^1  employees)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$12,600". 

(7)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  vear.s 
beginning  after  1973.  .section  6654(d)(2)(B) 
(11)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  by  In- 
dividual to  pay  estimated  Income  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar  amount 
and  Inserting  in  I!eu  thereof  "$12,600". 

(c)  Section  230(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$12,600". 

(d)  Paragraphs  (2)(C).  (3!(C).  (4i(C), 
and  (7i  (C)  of  section  203(bi  of  Public  Law 
92-336  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$12,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$12,600". 

(ei  The  amendments  made  by  this  section. 
except  sub.sectlon  (a)(4),  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after,  and 
taxable  years  beginning  after.  1973.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a>  f4i  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  calendar  years  after 
1973. 


(f )  Effective  June  1,  1974,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
such  modifications  and  extensions  In  the 
table  contained  In  section  215(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (which  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  the  revisions 
in  such  table  provided  for  under  section 
215(1)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reflect  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section:  and  such  modified  and  extended 
table  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  table  apf>ear- 
ing  in  such  section  215(a). 
Part  B — Provisions  Relating  to  Federal 
Program  of  Supplemental  SEctrRiTY  Income 

increase    in    StrPPLEMENTAL    SECtJRITY    INCOME 

benefits 
Sec  210.  (a)  Section  1611(a)(1)(A)  and 
section  1611(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,560"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,680". 

(b)  Section  1611(a)(2)(A)  and  section 
1611(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  (as  so  enacted)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,340"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,520". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  payments  for 
months  after  June  1974. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY   INCOME  BENEFITS  FOR 
ESSENTIAL   PERSONS 

Sec  211.  (a)(1)  In  determlng  (for  pur- 
poses of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  in  effect  after  December  1973)  the  eligi- 
bility for  and  the  amount  of  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefit  payable  to 
any  qualified  Individual  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b)  ),  with  respect  to  any  period  for 
which  such  individual  has  in  his  home  an 
essential   person    (as  defined   In   subsection 

(C)  )  — 

(A)  the  dollar  amounts  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  and  (2)  (A),  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1611  of  such 
Act,  shall  each  be  increased  by  $840  ($780  In 
the  case  of  any  period  prior  to  July  1974) 
for  each  such  essential  person,  and 

( B )  the  Income  and  resources  of  such  Indi- 
vidual shall  (for  purposes  of  such  title 
XVI)  be  deemed  to  include  the  income  and 
resources  of  such  essential  person; 

except  that  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not.  In  the  case  of  any  individual,  be 
applicable  for  any  period  which  begins  in  or 
after  the  first  month  that  such  Individual — 

(C)  does  not  but  would  (except  for  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  )  meel^ — 

(1)  the  criteria  established  with  respect  to 
Income  in  section  1611(a)  of  such  Act,  or 

(11)  the  criteria  established  with  respect  to 
resources  by  such  section  1611  (a)  (or.  If  ap- 
plicable, by  section  1611(g)   of  such  Act). 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1611(g)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  in  effect  after 
December  1973)  shall.  In  the  case  of  any 
qualified  individual  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b) ),  be  applied  so  as  to  Include,  In  the  re- 
sources of  such  individual,  the  resources  of 
any  person  (described  in  subsection  (b)  (2) ) 
whose  needs  were  taken  Into  account  In  de- 
termining the  need  of  such  individual  for  the 
aid  or  assistance  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)(1). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  indi- 
vidual shall  be  a  "qualified  individual"  onlv 
If— 

(1)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  such 
individual  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  X. 
X,  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and 

(2)  In  determining  the  need  of  such  in- 
dividual for  such  aid  or  assistance  for  such 
month  under  such  State  plan,  there  were 
taken  into  account  the  needs  of  a  person 
(other  than  such  individual)  who — 

(A)  was  living  In  the  home  of  such  In- 
dividual, and 

(B)  was  not  eligible   (in  his  or  her  own 
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right)  for  aid  or  assistance  under  such  State 
plan  for  such  month. 

(c)  The  term  "essential  person",  when  used 
in  connection  with  any  qualified  individual, 
means  a  person  who— ■ 

( 1 )  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was  a 
person  (described  in  subsection  (b)(2)) 
whose  needs  were  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  need  of  such  individual  for  aid 
or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b)  (1)  as  such  State  plan  was 
in  effect  for  June  1973. 

(2)  lives  In  the  home  of  such  individual, 

(3)  is  not  eligible  (in  his  or  her  own  right) 
for  supplemental  security  Income  benefits 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
In  effect  after  December  1973),  and 

(4)  is  not  the  eligible  spjuse  (ay  that  term 
Is  used  In  such  title  XVI)  of  such  individual 
or  any  other  individual. 

If  for  any  month  after  December  1973 
any  person  falls  to  meet  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  such  person  shall  not, 
for  such  month  or  any  month  thereafter 
be  considered   to  be   an   essential   person. 

MANDATORY      MINIMUM      STATE      SUPPLEMENTA- 
TION   OF   SSI  BENEFITS    PROGRAM 

Sec  212.  (aid)  In  order  lor  any  State 
(Other  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Ru'o.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  to  be 
eligible  for  payments  pursuant  to  title  XIX, 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  any  quarter 
beginning  after  December  1973,  such  State 
must  have  in  effect  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  whereby  the  State  will  pro- 
vide to  individuals  residing  in  the  State 
supplementary  payments  as  required  under 
paragraph  (2) . 

(2/  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  provide  that 
each   individual  who — 

(A)  is  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  indi- 
vidual (Within  the  meaning  of  section  1614- 
(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  enacted 
by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972) .  and 

(Bi  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was 
a  recipient  of  (and  was  eligible  to  receive) 
aid  or  assistance  (in  the  form  of  money 
pavments)  under  a  State  plan  of  such  State 
(approved  under  title  I.  X,  XIV.  or  XVI, 
of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  from  the  State, 
the  supplementary  payment  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  for  each  month,  beginning 
with  January  1974,  and  ending  with  which- 
ever of  the  following  first  occurs: 

(C)  the  month  in  which  such  individual 
dies,  or 

(D)  the  first  month  In  which  such  in- 
dividual ceases  to  meet  the  condition  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A):  except  that  no 
Individual  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
supplementary  payment  for  any  month,  if, 
fcr  such  month,  such  Individual  was  in- 
eligible to  receive  supplemental  Income 
benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
section  leiKe)  (1)  (A),  (2),  or  (3),  1611- 
(f),    and    1615(c)    of    such    Act. 

(3)  (A)  The  supplementary  payment  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  which  shall  be 
paid  for  any  month  to  any  individual  who  is 
entitled  thereto  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
(except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (D)) 
be  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the  amount  by 
which  such  Individual's  "December  1973  In- 
come" fas  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B))  exceeds  the  amoimt  of  such  Individ- 
ual's "title  XVI  benefit  plus  other  Income" 
(as  determined  under  subparagraph  (C) )  for 
such  month,  or  (11)  If  greater,  such  amount 
as  the  State  may  specify. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  an 
Individual's  "December  1973  Income"  means 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of — 


(i)  the  amount  of  the  aid  or  assistance  (in 
the  form  of  money  payments)  which  such 
individual  would  have  received  (Including 
any  part  of  such  amount  which  is  attribut- 
able to  meeting  the  needs  of  any  other  per- 
son whose  presence  in  such  individual's  home 
is  essential  to  such  individual's  well-being) 
for  the  month  of  December  1973  under  a  plan 
(approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI.  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  of  the  State  enter- 
ing Into  an  agreement  under  this  subsec- 
tion. If  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
plan  (relating  to  eligibility  for  and  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  payable  thereunder) 
were,  for  the  month  of  December  1973,  the 
same  as  those  In  effect,  under  such  plan,  for 
the  month  of  June  1973.  and 

(11)  the  amount  of  the  income  of  such  in- 
dividual (other  than  the  aid  or  assistance 
described  In  clause  (i) )  received  by  such  in- 
dividual in  December  1973.  minus  any  such 
Income  which  did  not  result,  but  which  if 
properly  reported  would  have  resulted  in  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  the 
amount  of  an  Individual's  "title  XVI  benefit 
plus  other  income"  for  any  month  means  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of — 

(i)  the  amount  (if  any)  of  the  supplemen- 
tal security  income  benefit  to  which  such  In- 
dividual is  entitled  for  such  month  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(11)  the  amount  of  any  Income  of  such  In- 
dividual for  such  month  (other  than  Income 
In  the  form  of  a  benefit  described  In  clause 
(i)). 

(D)  If  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  (i)  includes,  in  the  case  of  any 
Individual,  an  amount  which  was  payable  to 
such  individual  solely  because  of — 

(1)  a  special  need  of  such  Individual  (In- 
cluding any  special  allowance  for  housing,  or 
the  rental  value  of  housing  furnished  In  kind 
to  such  individual  In  lieu  of  a  rental  allow- 
ance) which  existed  in  December  1973.  or 

(ID  any  special  circumstance  (such  as  the 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  a  person  whose 
presence  In  such  individual's  home.  In  De- 
cember 1973.  was  essential  to  such  Individ- 
ual's well-being) , 

and.  if  for  any  month  after  December  1973 
there  is  a  change  with  respect  to  si.ch  special 
need  or  circumstance  which,  if  such  change 
had  existed  in  December  1973.  the  amount 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)(i)  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual  would  have  been 
reduced  on  account  of  such  cnange.  then,  for 
such  month  and  fcr  each  m.onth  thereafter 
the  amount  of  the  supplementary  payment 
payable  under  the  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  to  sitch  individual  shall 
(unless  the  State,  at  its  option,  otherwise 
specifies)  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  amount  ( described 
in  subparagraph  (B)(i))  would  have  been 
so  reduced. 

(b)  ( 1 1  Any  State  having  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  under  subsecticn  lai  may  en- 
ter Into  an  administration  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  whereby  the  Secretary  will,  on 
behalf  of  such  State,  make  the  supplemen- 
tary payments  required  under  the  agreement 
entered  Into  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Any  such  administration  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  a  State  entered 
into  under  this  subiectlon  shall  provide  th.Tt 
the  State  will  (A)  certify  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  of  each  individual  wh.-),  for  Decem- 
ber 1973.  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  a-sistance 
(in  the  form  of  money  payments)  tinder  a 
plan  of  such  State  approved  under  title  I. 
X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  such  assistance 
pavable  to  each  such  individual  and  the 
amount  of  such  individual's  December  1973 
income  (  as  defined  in  subsection  ( a )  ( 3 )  ( B )  ) . 
and  (B)  provide  the  Secretary  with  such  ad- 
ditional data  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require  in  order  properly, 
economically,  and  efficiently  to  carry  out  such 
administration  agreement. 


(3)  Any  State  which  has  entered  into  an 
administration  agreement  under  th:=  subjec- 
tion shall,  at  such  times  and  in  such  install- 
ments as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  State,  pay  to  the  Secretary 
an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  Secretary  as  supplementary  payments 
to  individuals  entitled  thereto  under  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  such  State  un- 
der subsection   ( a ) . 

(c)(1)  Supplementary  payments  made 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  into  un- 
der subsection  lai  shall  be  excluded  under 
section  1612(b)  (6)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  in  effect  after  December  1973)  in  deter- 
mining income  of  individuals  for  purposes  of 
title  XVI  or  such  Act  ( as  so  in  effect  i . 

(2)  Supplementary  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  (pursuant  to  an  administration 
agreem3nt  entered  into  under  subsection 
(b)  )  shall,  for  purposes  cf  section  401  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972.  be  con- 
sidered to  be  payments  m;;de  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  1616  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (a^  enacted  by  section 
301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972) :  except  that  nothing  in  thi;^  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  waive,  with  respect  to 
the  payments  so  made  by  the  Secretary,  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (bi  of  such  section 
401. 

(d )  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  ( a  i  ( 1 ) . 
a  State  shall  be  deemed  to  have  entered 
Into  an  agreement  under  subsection  (ai  of 
this  section  if  such  State  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under 
which — 

(1)  individuals,  other  than  individuals 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  (A)  and  iBi. 
are  entitled  to  receive  supplementary  pay- 
ments, and 

(2)  supplementary  benefits  are  payable,  to 
Individuals  described  in  subsection  ia)(2i 
(A)  and  (B)  at  a  level  and  under  terms  and 
conditions  which  meet  the  minimum  re- 
quirements specified  in  subsection   (ai. 

(e)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lations otherwise  provide,  the  provisions  of 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972 1.  including  the  provi- 
sions of  part  B  of  such  title,  relating  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  bene- 
fits authorized  by  such  title  are  payable 
shall,  where  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  be  applicable  to  the 
payments  made  under  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  the  Secretary  by  such 
title  may.  where  appropriate,  be  exercised  by 
him   in  the  administration  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
State— 

(1)  the  Constitution  of  which  contain! 
provisions  which  make  it  impossible  for  such 
State  to  enter  Into  and  commence  carrying 
out  (on  January  1.  1974)  an  agreement  re« 
ferred  to  in  subsection    (a),  and 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  (or  other  ap- 
propriate State  official )  of  which  has.  prior 
to  July  1,  1973.  made  a  finding  that  the 
State  Constitution  of  such  State  contains 
limitations  which  prevent  such  State  from 
making  supplemental  payments  of  the  type 
described  in  section  1616  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

PREFERENCE    FOR     PRESENT     STATE     AND 
LOCAL       EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  213.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  the  recruitment  and 
selection  for  employment  of  personnel  whose 
services  will  be  utilized  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  program  of  supplemental 
security  Income  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled (established  by  title  X\T  of  the  Social 
Security  Act),  shall  give  a  preference,  as 
among  applicants  whose  qualifications  are 
reasonably  equal  (subject  to  any  prefer- 
ences conferred  by  law  or  regulation  on 
Individuals  who  have  been  Federal  employ- 
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ees  and  have  been  displaced  from  such  em- 
ployment), to  applicants  for  employment 
who  are  or  were  employed  In  the  administra- 
tion of  any  State  program  approved  under 
title  I,  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  such  Act  and  are 
or  were  lnvolunt;irlly  displaced  from  their 
employment  as  a  result  of  the  displacement 
of  such  State  program  by  such  Federal 
program. 

DETERMINATION    OF    BLINDNESS    UNDER    SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   SECURITY     INCOME    PROGRAM 

Sec.  214.  Section  1633  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  las  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  1633.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  subsection 
( b ) ,  the  Secretary",  and 

(3)  by  Eiddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
title,  whether  an  Individual  Is  blind,  there 
shall  be  an  examination  of  such  individual 
by  a  ph>-siclan  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  or  by  an  optometrist,  whichever  the  in- 
dividual may  select." 

Part  C — Social  Services 
social  services  regulations  postponed 
Sec.  220.  la)  Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
no  regulation  and  no  modification  of  any  reg- 
ulation, promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  after" Janu- 
ary 1.  1973.  shall  be  effective  for  any  period 
which  begins  prior  to  November  1,  1973,  If 
(and  insofar  as)  such  regulation  or  modifica- 
tion of  a  regulation  pertains  (directly  or  In- 
directly) to  the  provisions  of  law  contained  in 
section  3(a)(4)(A),  402(a)  ( 19)  (G) .  403ia) 
(3)(A).  603(a)(1)(A).  1003(a)(3)(A).  1403 
(a)(3)(A),  or  1603(8)  (4)  (A),  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  unless  such  regulation  or  mod- 
ification has  been  approved,  prior  to  its  being 
proposed,  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  re- 
lating to  "scope  of  programs".  If  such  regula- 
tion is  Identical  (except  as  provided  in  the 
succeeding  sentence)  to  the  provisions  of 
section  221.0  of  the  regulations  (relating  to 
social  services)  proposed  by  the  Secretary  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  Mav 
1.  1973.  There  shall  be  deleted  from  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  221.0  the  phrase  "meets  all  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  this  part  and". 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (ai  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  "limitations  on  total  amount  of  Federal 
funds  payable  to  States  for  services",  if  such 
regulation  is  identical  (except  as  provided 
in  the  succeeding  sentence)  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  221.55  of  the  regulations 
so  proposed  and  published  on  May  1.  1973. 
There  shall  be  deleted  from  subsection 
(d)(1)  of  such  .section  221.55  the  phr:ise 
"I  as  defined  under  day  care  services  for 
children)":  and.  In  lieu  of  the  sentence  con- 
tained in  subsection  (d)(5)  of  such  section 
221.55.  there  shall  be  inserted  the  following: 
"Services  provided  to  a  child  who  is  under 
foster  care  in  a  foster  family  home  las  de- 
fined in  section  408  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  or  in  a  child-care  institution  (as  de- 
fined in  such  section),  or  while  awaiting 
placement  in  such  a  home  or  Instituticn, 
but  only  If  such  services  are  needed  by  such 
child  because  he  is  under  foster  care.". 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  "rates  and  amounts  of  Federal  financial 
participation  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam".  If  such  regulation  is 
identical  to  the  provisions  of  section  221.56  of 
the  regulations  so  proposed  and  published 
on  May  1.  1973. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 


tion 553(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
any  regulation  described  in  subsection  (b) 
may  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  Its 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec  221.  Section  1130(a)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  the  amounts  paid 
(under  all  of  such  sections)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  amounts  paid  under 
such  section  403(a)  (3)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  titles  I,  X.  XIV.  XVI.  or  part  A 
of  title  IV"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  the  State  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  title  IV". 

Part  D — Provisions  Relating  to  Medicaid 
coverage  or  essential  persons  under 
medicaid 
Sec.  230.  In  the  case  of  any  State  plan  (ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  which  for  December  1973  provided  medi- 
cal assistance  to  persons  described  in  section 
1905(a)  (vi)  of  such  Act,  there  is  hereby  im- 
posed the  requirement  (and  such  State  plan 
shall  be  deemed  to  require)  that  medical  as- 
sistance under  such  plan  be  provided  to  each 
such    person    (who   for   December   1973   was 
eligible   for   medical   assistance   under   such 
plan)  for  each  month  (after  December  1973) 
that — 

(1)  the  Individual  (referred  to  in  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1905(a)  of  such  Act)  with 
whom  such  person  is  living  continues  to  meet 
the  criteria  (as  in  effect  for  December  1973) 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  ( re- 
ferred to  in  such  sentence),  and 

(2)  such  person  continues  to  have  the  re- 
lationship wuh  such  individual  described  In 
such  sentence  and  meets  the  other  criteria 
(referred  to  in  such  sentence)  with  respect 
to  a  State  plan  (so  referred  to)  as  such  plan 
was  in  effect  for  December  1973. 

Federal  matching  under  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Scurity  Ace  shall  be  available  for  the 
medical  assistance  furnished  to  individuals 
eligible  for  such  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, 

PERSONS    IN     MEDICAL    INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  231.  For  purpo.ses  of  section  1902(a) 
(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  any  individ- 
ual who.  for  all  (or  any  part  of)  the  month 
of  December  1973— 

(1)  was  an  inpatient  In  an  institution 
qualified  for  reimbursement  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(2)  (A)  would  (except  for  his  being  an  in- 
patient in  such  institution)  have  been  eligi- 
ble to  receive  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I,  X.  XIV.  or  XVI 
of  such  .\ct.  or 

(B)  was.  on  the  basis  of  his  need  for  care 
in  .such  institution,  considered  to  be  eligible 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  (re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  )  for  purposes 
of  determining  his  eligibility  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  a  .St.ue  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  such  Act  (whether  or  not  such 
individual  actually  received  aid  or  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph ( A ) . 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  receiving  such  aid  or 
assistari;-e  for  such  month  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding month  in  a  continuous  period  of 
months  if.  for  each  month  in  such  period— 

(3)  such  Individual  continues  to  be  (for 
all  of  such  month)  an  inpatient  in  such  an 
itistitution  and  would  (except  for  his  being 
an  inpatient  in  such  institution)  continue  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  eligibllitv  to  receive 
aid  or  assistance  under  such  plan  (as  such 
plan  was  m  effect  for  December  1973).  and 

(4)  such  individual  is  determined  (under 
the  utilization  review  and  other  professional 
audit  procedures  applicable  to  Stale  plans 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act)  to  be  in  need  of  care  in  such  an 
institution. 

Federal  matching  under  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 


medical  assistance  furnished  to  Individuals 
eligible  for  such  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

BLIND    AND    DISABLED    MEDICALLY    INDIGENT 
PERSONS 

SEC.  232.  For  purposes  of  section  1902(ai 
(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  any  individ- 
ual who,  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was 
eligible  (under  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  such  section)  for  medical  as- 
sistance by  reason  of  his  having  been  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  criteria  for  blindness  or 
disability  (established  by  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  such 
Act),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  de- 
scribed as  being  a  person  who  "would,  if 
needy,  be  eligible  for  aid  or  assistance  under 
any  such  State  plan"  In  subparagraph  (B)  (1) 
of  such  section  for  each  month  in  a  continu- 
ous period  of  months  (beginning  with  the 
month  of  January  1974),  if,  for  each  month 
in  such  period,  such  individual  continues  to 
meet  the  criteria  for  blindness  or  disability 
so  established  by  such  a  State  plan  (as  it  was 
in  effect  for  December  1973).  Federal  match- 
ing under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  medical  assistance 
furnished  to  individuals  eligible  for  such  as- 
sistance under  this  section. 

E.XTENSION  OF  SECTION  249E  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1972 

Sec  233.  Section  249E  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "October  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1975". 

REPEAL     OF     SECTION     225     OF     SOCIAL     SECtmiTY 
AMENDMENTS    OF     1972 

Sec  234.  (a)  Section  1903  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (j)  thereof  (as  added  by  section  225 
of  Public  Law  92-603) . 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  expend- 
itures for  skilled  nursing  services  and  for 
intermediate  care  facility  services  furnished 
in  calendar  quarters  which  begin  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972. 

Part    E — Provisions    Relating    to    Child's 

Social  Security  Insurance  Benefh-s 

benefits  for  adopted  children 

Sec.  240.  (a)  Section  202(d)  (8)  (D,  (ii)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  (III)  if  he  is  an 
individual  referred  to  in  either  subparagraph 
(A)  or  subparagraph  (B)  and  the  child  is 
the  grandchild  of  such  individual  or  his  or 
her  spouse,  for  the  year  immediately  before 
the  month  in  which  such  child  files  his  or 
her  application  for  child's  Insurance  benefits, 
and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted  on  the  basis  of 
applications  for  such  benefits  filed  In  or 
after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  war. 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  4:25 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:07  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Fannin)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


AMENDMENT   OF   LABOR   MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  ACT.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1423. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin' laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  1423 »  to  amend  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947.  to  per- 
mit employer  contributions  to  jointly  ad- 
ministered trust  funds  established  by 
labor  organizations  to  defray  costs  of 
legal  services,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  1947.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  (7)"  and  inserting  in  lieii 
thereof  "(7)"  and  by  adding  Immediately 
before  the  peri(3d  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ":  or  (3)  with  respect  to  money 
or  any  other  thing  of  value  paid  by  any 
employer  to  a  trust  fund  established  by  such 
representative  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  costs  of  legal  services  for  employees,  their 
families,  and  deoendents  for  counsel  of  their 
choice:  Provided.  That  the  requirements  of 
clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  such  trust 
funds:  Provided  further.  Tliat  no  such  legal 
services  shall  be  furnished:  (A)  to  Initiate 
any  proceeding  directed  (1)  against  any  such 
employer  or  its  officers  or  agents  except  in 
workman's  compensation  cases,  or  (11)  against 
such  labor  organization,  or  its  parent  or  sub- 
ordinate bodies,  or  their  officers  or  agents,  or 
(ill)  against  any  other  employer  or  labor 
organi2atlon.  or  their  officers  or  agents,  In 
any  matter  arising  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended,  and  this  Act;  and 
(B)  in  anv  proceeding  where  a  labor  organi- 
zation would  be  prohibited  from  defraying 
the  costs  of  legal  services  by  the  provision.' 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959. '. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams »,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  on  S.  1423  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Fannin)  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Schweiker,  and  Mr.  Taft, 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  262)  providing  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
June  30,  1973,  to  July  10,  1973. 


FEDERAL  LANDS  RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin ) .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  195.  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  1081)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands  where  the  use  of  such  rights- 
of-way  is  In  the  public  Interest  and  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  right-of-way  demonstrates 
the  financial  and  technical  capability  to  use 
the  right-of-way  in  a  manner  which  will  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Lands  RIght-of-Way  Act  of  1973". 
definitions 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act : 

(a)  "Right-of-way"  means  an  easement, 
lease,  permit,  or  license  to  occupy,  use.  or 
traverse  Federal  lands  granted  for  the  pur- 
poses listed  in  this  Act. 

(b)  "Federal  lands"  means  all  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  except  ( 1 )  lands  in  the 
National  Park  System.  (2)  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System.  (3)  lands  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  (4)  lands  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
and  (5)  lands  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribe,  and 
lands  held  or  owned  by  any  Indian  or  Indian 
tribe  under  a  limitation  or  restriction  on 
alienation  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  "Holder"  means  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental entity  or  agency.  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  other 
business  entity  receiving  a  right-of-way  un- 
der this  Act. 

(d)  "Secretar>'"  means  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Interior. 

(e)  "Agency  head"  means  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  other  than  the 
Secretan-  of  the  Interior  having  Jurisdiction 
over  Federal  lands. 

TITLE  I— RIGHTS-OF-WAY  ON  FEDERAL 
LANDS 

AUTHORIZATION    TO     GRANT    RIGHTS-OF-WAY     ON 
FEDERAL   LANDS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  grant,  issue,  or  renew  rights-of- 
way  over,  upon,  or  through  the  Federal  lands 
for— 

(1)  Pipelines  and  other  systems  for  the 
transportation    of    oil    or    natural    gas    and 


storage  and  terminal  facilities  in  connection 
therewith: 

(2)  Reservoirs,  canals,  ditches,  flumes,  lat- 
erals, pipes,  pipelines,  tunnels,  and  other 
facilities  and  systems  for  the  Impoundment, 
storage,  transportation,  or  distribution  of 
water: 

(3)  Pipelines  and  other  systems  for  the 
transportation  or  distribution  of  liquids  and 
gases,  other  than  oil.  water,  and  natural  gas. 
and  for  storage  and  terminal  facilities  in 
connection  therewith; 

(4)  Pipelines,  slurr>-  and  emulsion  systems, 
and  conveyor  belts  for  transportation  and 
distribution  of  solid  materials,  and  facilities 
for  the  storage  of  such  materials  in  connec- 
tion therewith; 

(5)  Systems  for  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  of  electric  energy,  except  In- 
sofar as  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
jurisdiction  under  the  Act  of  June  10,  1920. 
as  amended   (16  U.S.C.  796.  797); 

(6)  Systems  for  transmission  or  reception 
of  radio,  television,  telegraph,  and  other  elec- 
tronic signals,  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication; 

(7)  Roads,  trails,  highways,  railroads, 
canals,  tramways,  airways,  livestock  drive- 
ways, or  other  means  of  transportation;  and 

(8)  Such  other  necessary  transportation 
or  other  systems  which  are  in  the  public 
Interest  and  which  require  rights-of-way 
over.   upon,   or  through   the   Federal   lands, 

(b)(1)  Where  the  surface  of  all  of  the 
Federal  lands  involved  Ln  a  proposed  right- 
of-way  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  Fed- 
eral agency  or  department,  the  agency  head 
is  authorized  to  grant,  issue,  or  renew  the 
rights-of-way  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  101(a)  over.  upon,  or  through  the 
Federal  lands  Involved. 

(2)  Where  the  surface  of  the  Federal 
lands  Involved  is  administered  by  two  or 
more  Federal  agencies  or  departments,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized,  after  consultation 
with  the  agencies  or  departments  involved,  to 
grant,  issue,  or  renew  rights-of-way  over, 
upon,  or  through  the  Federal  lands  involved. 
The  Secretary  may  enter  into  interagencv 
agreements  with  all  other  Federal  agencies 
or  departments  having  jurisdiction  over 
Federal  lands  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
duplication,  assigning  responsibility,  expe- 
diting review  of  rights-of-way  applications, 
issuing  Joint  regulations,  and  assuring  a  de- 
cision based  upon  a  comprehensive  review 
of  all  factors  involved  in  any  right-of-wav 
application.  Each  agency  head  shall  admin- 
ister and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
appropriate  regulations,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  rights-of-way  insofar  as  they 
Involve  Federal  lands  under  the  agency 
head's  Jurisdiction. 

(c)(1)  Pipelines  and  other  systems  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (aid)  of  thl» 
section  shall  be  constructed,  operated,  and 
maintained  as  common  carriers.  The  ownert 
or  operators  thereof  shall  accept,  convey 
transport,  or  purchase,  without  discrimina- 
tion, oil  or  natural  gas  produced  from  Federal 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline  In  sucS 
proportionate  amounts  as  the  Secretary  may, 
after  a  full  hearing  with  due  notice  thereof 
to  the  interested  parties  and  a  proper  finding 
of  facts,  determine  to  be  reasonable.  The 
common  carrier  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  natural  gas  pipeline 
operated  by  any  person  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  or  by  any  public 
utility  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or 
municipal  regulatory  agency  having  Juris- 
diction to  regulate  the  rates  and  charges 
for  the  sale  of  natural  gas  to  consumers 
within  the  State  or  municipality,  how- 
ever, where  natural  ga.s  not  subject  to 
State  regulatory  or  conservation  laws  gov- 
erning its  purchase  by  pipelines  Is  offered  for 
sale,  each  such  pipeline  shall  purchase,  with- 
out discrimination,  any  such  natural  gas 
produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline. 
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(2)  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  be  au- 
thorized, whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  such  owner  or  operator  subject  to 
section  101(c)(1)  is  not  operating  any  oil 
or  gas  pipeline  In  complete  accord  with  Its 
obligations  as  a  common  carrier  hereunder, 
to  prosecute  an  appropriate  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
or  Federal  Power  Commission  or  any  appro- 
priate State  agency  or  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
pipeline  or  any  part  thereof  Is  located,  to  en- 
force such  obligation  or  to  Impose  any  pen- 
alty provided  therefor  or  the  Secretary  may. 
by  proceeding  as  provided  In  section  106  of 
this  Act,  suspend  or  terminate  the  said  grant 
of  right-of-way  for  noncompliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section, 

(3)  The  Secretary  or  agency  head  shall  re- 
quire prior  to  granting.  Issuing,  or  renewing 
a  right-of-way,  that  the  applicant  submit 
and  disclose  any  or  all  plans,  contracts, 
agreements,  or  other  information  or  material 
he  deems  necessary  to  a  determination,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
as  to  whether  a  right-of-way  shall  be  granted, 
Issued,  or  renewed  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  should  be  included  in  the  right- 
of-way.  In  the  case  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
pipelines  required  Information  may  Include, 
but  Is  not  limited  to:  (A|  conditions  for. 
and  agreements  among  owners  or  operators 
regarding  the  addition  of  pumping  facilities, 
looping,  or  otherwise  Increasing  the  pipeline 
or  terminal's  throughput  capacity  in  response 
to  actual  or  anticipated  increases  In  demand: 
(B)  conditions  for  adding  or  abandoning  in- 
take or  offtake  points  or  facilities;  and  (C) 
minimum  shipment  or  purchase  tenders. 

(4)  If  the  applicant  is  a  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  business  en- 
tity, the  Secretary  or  agency  head  prior  to 
granting  a  right-of-way  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  require  the  applicant  to  disclose  the 
Identity  of  the  participants  in  the  entity. 
Such  disclosures  shall  Include  where  appli- 
cable ( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  each 
partner.  (2)  the  name  and  address  of  each 
shareholder  owning  3  per  centuiji  or  more 
of  the  shares,  together  with  the  number  and 
percentage  of  any  class  of  voting  shares  of 
the  entity  which  such  shareholder  Is  author- 
ized to  vote,  and  (3)  the  name  and  address 
of  each  aSUlate  of  the  entity  together  with. 
In  the  case  of  an  affiliate  controlled  by  the 
entity,  the  number  of  shares  and  the  per- 
centage of  any  class  of  voting  stock  of  that 
affiliate  owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  that 
entity,  and.  In  the  case  of  an  affiliate  which 
controls  that  entity,  the  number  of  shares 
and  the  percentage  of  any  class  of  voting 
stock  of  that  entity  owned,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  the  affiliate. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
limit  In  any  way  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  agency  head  to  make  grants,  issue 
leases,  licenses,  or  permits,  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts under  other  provisions  of  law.  for  pur- 
poses ancillary  or  complementary  to  the 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  or 
termination  of  any  facility  authorized  under 
this  Act, 

REVIEW    BY    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Sec,  102,  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  or  agency 
head  shall  not  grant.  Issue,  or  renew  a  right- 
of-way.  not  exempted  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  until  the  Secretary  or  agency 
head  has  given  the  Attorney  General  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  of  not  more  than  ninety 
days  to  comment  as  to  whether  the  particular 
facilities,  project,  or  activity  Involved  with 
the  right-of-way  would  tend  to  create  or 
maintain  a  situation  Inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws.  Whenever  the  granting,  issu- 
ance, or  renewal  of  such  a  right-of-way  Is 
contemplated  by  the  Secretary  or  agency 
head  he  shall  publish  notice  of  the  applica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  trans- 
mit promptly  to  the  Attorney  General  notice 
9t  th*  application,  the  probable  terms  or  con- 


ditions thereof,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  right-of-way  has  been  requested. 

(2)  Communications  from  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  Secretary  or  agency  head  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  advisory 
only,  and  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  or 
agency  head  to  Implement  any  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  hereunder  shall 
not  create  a  cause  of  legal  action  challenging 
the  grant.  Issuance,  or  renewal  of  a  right- 
of-way.  Nor  shall  the  advice,  opinions,  or  rec- 
ommendations hereunder  operate  in  any 
manner  or  at  any  time  as  a  defense  to  any 
legal  action  under  the  antitrust  laws, 

(b)  Under  request  made  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  or  agency  head  shall 
furnish  or  cause  to  be  furnished  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  agency  head  may  possess,  have  access 
to.  or  have  knowledge  of.  and  which  the  At- 
torney General  determines  to  be  appropriate 
or  necessary  to  enable  him  to  give  the  advice 
required  by  this  section.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  have  full  authority  to  obtain  from 
any  such  applicant  for  such  right-of-way  all 
Information  he  deems  necessary  by  civil  In- 
vestigative demand  under  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act  (15  US  C.  1312  et  seq.), 

(c)  The  advice  of  the  Attorney  General 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  or  agency 
head  and  made  available  for  public 
inspection, 

(d)  Tlie  Secretary  and  appropriate  agency 
heads,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  may  exempt  from  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  classes  or  types 
of  grants  or  renewals  which  they  determine 
would  not  have  any  substantive  Impact  under 
the  antitrust  laws  as  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  If  the  Attornoy  General  determines 
that  operatlo:is  under  the  right-of-way  may 
violate  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  he  may  Institute  legal  action  there- 
under to  enjoin  such  violation. 

(f)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
Impair,  amend,  broaden,  or  modify  any  of 
the  antitrust  laws  or  limit  or  prevent  the 
application  of  any  such  laws  to  any  person 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
tnist  laws  •  includes  the  Act  of  July  2.  1890 
(ch,  647,  26  Stat.  209).  as  amended'  the  Act 
of  October  15.  1914  ich,  232,  38  Stat.  730): 
as  amended:  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (38  Stat.  717i.  as  amended:  and  sections 
73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27,  1894  (28 
Stat.  570) .  as  amended. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY  CORRIDORS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  order  to  minimize  adverse 
environmental  impacts  and  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  separate  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands,  the  Secretar\-  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  other  Pedenil  and  States  agen- 
cies review  the  need  for  a  nntiona!  system  of 
transportation  and  utility  corridors  across 
Federal  lands  and  submit  a  report  of  his 
findings  ar.d  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  by  July  1,  1975.  Fol- 
lowing such  review,  the  Secretary  shall  by 
July  1.  1976.  to  the  extent  practical  and 
appropriate,  designate  such  crrrldors  and  re- 
quire that  rights-of-way  be  confined  to  them. 
In  deslgnat:ng  such  corridors  and  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  require  that  rights-of- 
way  be  confined  to  them,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  National  and  State 
land  use  policies,  environmental  quality,  eco- 
nomic efficiency,  natijnal  security,  safety, 
and  good  engineering  and  technological  prac- 
tices. The  Secretary  shall  issue  reguiations 
containing  the  criteria  and  procedures  he 
will  use  in  designating  sucii  corridors.  Any 
existing  transportation  and  utility  corridors 
may  be  designated  as  part  of  the  national 
system  without  further  review, 

(b)  Except  for  rights-of-way  for  which  the 
Secretary  or  agency  head  has  granted  ex- 
clusive use  in  the  past,  or  wliere  exclusive 
use  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  agency 
head,  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  In  section 
103(a)    to    be    necessary,    the    Secretary    or 


agency  head  shall  wherever  practicable  re- 
quire applicants  for  rights-of-way  under  this 
Act  to  utilize  rights-of-way  in  common.  The 
Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  establish 
standards  for  requiring  and  granting  rights- 
of-way  in  common  which  may  Include  re- 
quirements for  compensation  to  an  existing 
holder  for  any  modification  of  his  facilities 
required  by  the  common  use:  Provided.  That 
this  section  does  not  prohibit  the  Secretary 
or  agency  head  from  granting,  issuing,  or  re- 
newing rights-of-way  prior  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations. 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  104,  (a)  The  Secretary  or  agency  head 
shall  specify  the  boundaries  of  each  right-of- 
way  as  precisely  as  Is  practicable.  Each  right- 
of-way  shall  be  limited  to  the  ground  which 
the  Secretary  or  agency  head  determines: 
(1)  will  be  occupied  by  facilities  which  con- 
stitute the  project  for  which  the  right-of-way 
is  given,  (2)  to  be  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion or  maintenance  of  the  project,  and  (3) 
to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  environment  or 
public  safety.  The  Secretary  or  a.gency  head 
may  authorize  the  temporary  use  of  such 
additional  lands  as  he  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  consti  uction.  op- 
eration, maintenance,  or  termination  of  the 
project  or  a  portion  thereof,  or  for  access 
thereto. 

(b)  The  Secretary  or  agency  head  shall 
determine  the  duration  of  each  right-of-way 
or  other  authorization  to  be  granted,  issued, 
or  renewed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  In  deter- 
mining the  duration  the  Secretary  shall, 
among  other  things,  take  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  the  facility  and  Its  useful  life. 

(C)  Rights-of-way  granted,  issued,  or  re- 
newed pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  given 
under  such  regulations  or  stipulations,  in 
accord  with  the  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  law,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  or  agency  head  may 
prescribe  regarding  extent,  duration,  survey, 
location,  construction,  maintenance,  and  ter- 
mination. 

(d)  The  Secretary  or  agency  head,  prior 
to  granting  a  right-of-way  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  a  new  project  which  may  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  environment,  shall 
require  the  applicant  to  submit  a  plan  of 
construction,  operation,  and  rehabilitation 
for  such  right-of-way  which  shall  comply 
with  stipulations  or  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary'  or  agency  head.  The  Secre- 
tary or  agency  head  shall  Issue  regulations  or 
impose  stipulations  which  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  imited  to:  (1)  requirements  to 
instire  that  activities  in  connection  with  the 
right-of-way  will  not  violate  applicable  air 
and  water  quality  standards  nor  applicable 
transmission,  powerplant.  and  related  facility 
siting  standards  established  by  or  pursuant 
to  law:  (2)  requirements  designed  to  control 
or  prevent  (A)  damage  to  the  environment 
(including  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  habit- 
tat),  (B)  damage  to  pubUc  or  private  prop- 
erty, and  (C)  hazards  to  public  health  and 
safety:  and  (3)  requirements  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  individuals  living  in  the  general 
area  traversed  by  the  right-of-way  who  rely 
on  the  fish,  wildlife,  and  blotlc  resources  of 
the  area  for  subs  stence  purposes.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  be  regularly  revised.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  l3e  applicable  to  every  right-of- 
way  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  may 
be  applicable  to  existing  rights-of-way  or 
rights-of-way  to  be  renewed  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(e)  Mineral  and  vegetative  materials.  In- 
cluding timber,  within  or  without  a  right-of- 
way,  may  be  used  or  disposed  of  In  connec- 
tion with  construction  or  other  purposes 
only  If  authorization  to  remove  or  uae  such 
materials  has  been  obtained  pursuant  to  ap- 
plicable laws 

(f )  No  right-of-way  shall  be  Issued  for  less 
than  the  fair  market  value  thereof  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  or  age.icy  hoML  The 


Secretary  or  agency  head  may.  by  regulation 
or  prior  to  promulgation  of  such  regulations, 
as  a  condition  of  a  right-of-way.  require  an 
applicant  or  holder  of  right-of-way  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  for  all  reasonable 
administrative  and  other  costs  Incurred  In 
processing  an  application  and  In  Inspection 
and  monitoring  of  construction,  operation, 
and  termination  of  the  facility:  Provided, 
however.  That  rights-of-way  may  be  granted. 
Issued  or  renewed  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ments or  agencies  or  Instrumentalities  there- 
of, or  to  nonprofit  Eissoclatlons  or  nonprofit 
corporations  which  are  not  themselves  con- 
trolled or  owned  by  profltmaklng  corpora- 
tions or  business  enterprises,  for  such  lesser 
charge  as  the  Secretary  or  agency  head  finds 
equitable  and  In  the  public  Interest. 

(g)  The  Secretary  or  agency  head  shall 
promulgate  regulations  specifying  the  extent 
to  which  holders  of  rights-of-way  under  this 
Act  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for 
damage  or  Injury  Incurred  by  the  United 
States  m  connection  with  the  right-of-way. 
The  regulations  shall  also  specify  the  extent 
to  which  such  holders  shall  Indemnify  or 
hold  harmless  the  United  States  for  liabili- 
ties, damages,  or  claims  arising  In  connection 
with  the  right-of-way. 

(h)  Where  he  deems  It  appropriate,  the 
Secretary,  or  agency  head  may  require  a 
holder  of  a  right-of-way  to  furnish  a  bond, 
or  other  security,  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  agency  head  to  secure  all  or  any  of 
the  obligations  Imposed  by  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  right-of-way  or  by  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Secretary. 

(I)  The  Secretary  or  agency  head  shall 
grant,  issue,  or  renew  a  right-of-way  under 
this  Act  only  when  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
applicant  has  the  technical  and  financial 
capability  to  construct  the  project  for  which 
the  right-of-way  Is  requested,  and  In  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

TERMS     AND     CONDITIONS 

Sec  105.  Each  right-of-way  shall  contain 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
or  agency  head  deems  necessary  to  (a)  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  rules  and 
regulations  hereunder:  (b)  protect  the  en- 
vironment: (c)  protect  Federal  property  and 
monetary  interests:  (d)  manage  efficiently 
Federal  lands  which  are  subject  to  the  right- 
of-way  or  adjacent  thereto  and  protect  the 
other  lawful  users  of  the  public  lands  adja- 
cent to  or  traversed  by  said  right-of-way: 
(e)  protect  lives  and  property:  (f)  protect 
the  interests  of  individuals  living  In  the 
general  area  traversed  by  the  right-of-way 
who  rely  on  the  fish,  wildlife,  and  blotlc  re- 
sources of  the  area  for  subsistence  purpose: 
and  (g)  protect  the  public  Interest  In  the 
Federal  lands. 

SUSPENSION     OR     TERMINATION     OF     RIGHT-OF- 
WAY 

Sec  106.  Abandonment  of  the  right-of-way 
or  noncompliance  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  condition  of  the  right-of-way.  or 
applicable  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or  agency  head  may  be  grounds  for 
suspension  or  termination  of  the  right-of- 
way  If.  after  due  notice  to  the  holder  of 
the  right-of-way  and  an  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  pursuant  to  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  section  554,  the  Secre- 
tary or  agency  head  determines  that  any 
such  ground  exists  and  that  suspension  or 
termination  Is  Justified.  No  administrative 
proceeding  shall  be  required  where  the 
right-of-way  by  Its  terms  provides  that  It 
terminates  on  the  occurrence  of  a  fixed  or 
agreed  upon  condition,  event,  or  time.  If 
the  Secretary  or  agency  head  determines 
that  an  immediate  temporary  suspension 
of  activities  within  a  right-of-way  for  viola- 
tion of  Its  terms  and  conditions  is  necjessary 
to  protect  public  health  or  safety  or  the 
environment,  he  may  abate  such  activities 
prior  to  an  administrative  proceeding.  Prior 
to  commencing  any  proceeding  to  suspend  or 
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terminate  a  right-of-way  the  Secretary  or 
agency  head  shall  give  written  notice  to 
the  holder  of  the  ground  or  grounds  for 
such  action  and  shall  give  the  holder  a 
reasonable  time  to  resume  use  of  the  right- 
of-way  or  to  comply  with  the  Act,  condi- 
tion, rule,  or  regulation,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Deliberate  failure  of  the  holder  of  the  right- 
of-way  to  use  the  right-of-way  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  was  granted,  issued,  or 
renewed,  for  any  continuous  two-year  pe- 
riod, shall  constitute  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion of  abandonment  of  the  right-of-way: 
Provided,  however,  That  were  the  failure 
of  the  holder  to  use  the  right-of-way  for 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  granted.  Issued, 
or  renewed  for  any  continuous  two-year 
period  Is  due  to  circumstances  not  within 
the  holder's  control  the  Secretary  or  agency 
head  Is  not  required  to  commence  proceed- 
ings to  suspend  or  terminate  the  right-of- 
way. 

RIGHTS-OF-WAY  FOR  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

SEC.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  or  agency 
head  may  reserve  for  the  use  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  a 
right-of-way  over,  upon,  or  through  Fed- 
eral lands,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  Impose,  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  rights- 
of-way. 

(b)  Where  a  right-of-way  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
or  agency  head  shall  take  no  action  to 
terminate,  or  otherwise  limit,  that  use  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  head  of  that  other 
department  or  agency. 

CONVEYANCE    OF    LANDS 

Sec.  108.  If  under  applicable  law  the  Sec- 
retary or  agency  head  decides  to  transfer 
out  of  Federal  ownership  by  patent,  deed,  or 
otherwise,  any  Federal  lands  covered  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  a  right-of-way,  the  lands  may 
be  conveyed  subject  to  the  right-of-way: 
however.  If  the  Secretary  or  agency  head 
(where  all  the  Federal  lands  Involved  are 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  Federal  agency 
or  department)  determines  that  retention  of 
Federal  control  over  the  right-of-way  is 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  win  be  carried  out.  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  right-of-way  complied  with, 
or  the  Federal  lands  protected,  he  shall  ( 1  • 
reserve  to  the  United  States  that  portion  of 
the  lands  which  lies  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  right-of-way,  or  (2)  convey  the  lands. 
Including  that  portion  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  right-of-way,  subject  to  the  right-of- 
way  and  reserving  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  enforce  all  or  any  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  right-of-way.  including 
the  right  to  renew  it  or  extend  it  upon  its 
termination  and  to  collect  rents. 

EXISTING    RICHT-OF-WAY 

Sec  109.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  have 
the  effect  of  terminating  any  rights-of-way 
or  rlghts-of-use  heretofore  issued,  granted, 
or  permitted  by  any  Federal  agency,  and 
such  rights-of-way  or  rlghts-of-use  are 
hereby  confirmed  in  accordance  with  their 
terms.  However,  with  the  consent  of  the 
holder  thereof,  the  Secretary  or  agency  head 
may  cancel  such  a  right-of-way  and  In  Its 
stead  Issue  a  right-of-way  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

STATE    STANDARDS 

SEC.  110.  The  Secretary  or  agency  head 
shall  respect  State  standards  for  right-of- 
way  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance If  those  standards  are  more  stringent 
than  Federal  standards  and  if  the  Federal 
lands  are   adjacent  to  State  lands. 

PUBLIC    PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  or  agency  head 
by  regulation  shall  establish  procedures,  in- 
cluding public  hearings  where  appropriate, 
to   give   Federal.   State,   and    local    govern- 


ment agencies  and  the  public  adequate  no- 
tice and  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
(1)  the  designation  of  transportation  and 
utility  corridors,  and  (2)  right-of-way  ap- 
plications filed  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec  112.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulatioris  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act, 

EFFECT  ON    OTHER   LAWS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
change  In  any  way  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(Public  Law  91-190,  83  Stat.  852). 

(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  right-of-way  for  the  purposes  listed 
In  the  Act  shall  be  granted,  issued,  or  re- 
newed over,  upon,  or  through  Federal  landa 
except  under  and  subject  to  the  provisions, 
limitations,  and  conditions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  application  for  a  right-of- 
way  filed  under  any  other  law  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may,  at  the 
applicant's  option,  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
plication under  this  Act  or  the  Act  under 
which  the  application  was  filed.  The  Secre- 
tary or  agency  head  may  require  the  appli- 
cant to  submit  any  additional  information 
he  deems  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  use  of  Federal  lands  for  high- 
way purposes  pursuant  to  sections  107  and 
317  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

LIMITATIONS   ON   EXPORT   OF  NORTH   SLOPE 
CRUDE 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Any  crude  oU  produced  from 
the  geographical  area  In  which  the  President 
is  authorized  to  establish  spec'ial  national 
defense  withdrawals  by  section  10(b)  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  (Act  of  July  7.  1958; 
72  Stat.  339)  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
limitations  and  licensing  requirements  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  (Act  of 
December  30,  1969;  83  Stat.  841 )  and,  In  ad- 
dition, before  any  crude  oil  subject  to  this 
section  may  be  exported  under  the  limita- 
tions and  licensing  requirements  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969  the  Presi- 
dent must  make  and  publish  an  express 
finding  that  such  exports  are  in  the  national 
Interest  and  are  In  accord  with  the  provi- 
sions o,f  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalty  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  sections  6  and  7  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969. 

TITLE  II— PIPELINES  FOR  ALASKA 
NORTH  SLOPE  OIL  AND  GAS 

Sec.  201.  (a)   The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

(1)  That  facilitating  the  early  delivery  of 
the  oil  and  gas  available  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope  to  domestic  markets  Is  In  the  national 
Uiterest. 

(2)  That  full  development  and  delivery  of 
Alaska's  proved  and  potential  oil  and  gas 
may  best  be  attained  by  utilizing  both  mari- 
time  and   overland   transportation   systems. 

(3)  That  while  a  specific  proposal  for  the 
transportation  of  Alaska's  North  Slope  crude 
oil  over  a  route  that  does  not  traverse  any 
foreign  country  is  at  an  advanced  stage,  and 
proposals  for  transportation  of  North  Slope 
natural  gas  are  currently  being  prepared.  It 
Is  nevertheless  In  the  long  term  national  in- 
terest to  initiate  early  negotiations  with  the 
Canadian  Government  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  transportating  North  Slope  crude 
oil  on  an  overland  route  across  Canadian 
territory. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  Initiate  negotiations  with 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Governmeal 
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of  Canada  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 202  through  204. 

Sec.  202.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested,  utilizing 
the  services  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  ascertain — 

(a)  the  willingness  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  permit  the  construction  of  pipe- 
lines or  other  transportation  systems  across 
Canadian  territory  for  the  transport  of  na- 
tural gas  and  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to 
markets  in  the  United  States; 

(b)  the  need  for  Intergovernmental  un- 
derstandings, agreements,  or  treaties  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  Governments  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  and  any  party  or 
parties  Involved  with  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  pipelines  or  other 
transportation  systems  for  the  transport  of 
such  natural  gas  or  oil: 

(c)  the  desirability  of  undertaking  Joint 
studies  and  investigations  designed  to  Insure 
protection  of  the  environment,  reduce  legal 
and  regulatory  uncertainty,  and  Insure  that 
the  respective  energy  requirements  of  the 
people  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States 
are  adequately  met:  and 

(d)  the  quantity  of  such  oil  and  natural 
gas  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  for  which 
the  Government  of  Canada  would  guarantee 
transit. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  If  the  President,  on  the  basis 
of  the  negotiations  authorized  and  requested 
In  section  202,  determines — 

( 1 1  that  the  Canadian  Government  Is  will- 
ing to  entertain  an  application  or  applica- 
tions leading  to  development  of  a  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  movement  of  Alaska 
crude  oil  to  markets  In  the  United  States- 
and 

(2)  that  no  technically  competent  and 
financially  responsible  private  entity  or  en- 
titles have  made  and  are  actively  pursuing 
such  an  application  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment: 

the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
direct  the  appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  Initiate  and  undertake,  or 
to  collaborate  with  appropriate  Canadian 
governmental  agencies  and  responsible  pri- 
vate entitles  In  such  studies,  negotiations, 
engineering  design,  and  consultations  as  are 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Canadian  Government  and  to 
enter  into  specific  negotiations  concerning 
the  authorization  of  construction,  certifica- 
tion, and  regulations  of  such  a  transporta- 
tion system. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one 
year  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  and  Senate  regarding 
the  actions  taken  and  progress  achieved  un- 
der this  title,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  further  action. 
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Sec.  205.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
to  reflect  a  determination  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  relative  merits  of  alternative 
transportation  systems  for  North  Slope  crude 
oU  or  regarding  the  merits  or  legality  of  a 
grant  by  the  Secretary  of  a  right-of-way  to 
construct  a  crude  oil  pipeline  within  Alaska 
from  the  vicinity  of  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez, 
nor  to  prohibit  such  a  grant,  nor  to  require 
that  the  Secretary  in  the  e.xecutlon  of  any 
of  his  statutory'  duties  await  the  results  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment provided  for  in  this  title  before  making 
such  a  grant. 

Sec.  206.  Such  funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  as  are  necessary  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


lution  262,  as  amended,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.,  on 
Monday,  July  9,  1973. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:ii 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, July  9,  1973,  at  10  a.m. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday,  July  9 
1973,  Is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resoiu- 
tion  262  as  amended.  After  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  2047.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  Federal  payment  for  the  plan- 
ning of  a  transit  line  in  the  median  of 
the  Dulles  Airport  Road  and  for  a  feasi- 
bility study  of  rapid  transit  to  Friend- 
ship International  Airport.  There  is  a 
time  hmitation  on  the  bill.  Yea  and  nay 
votes  are  expected  on  amendments 
thereto  and  on  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  or- 
dered on  final  passage  of  S.  2047. 

On  the  disposition  of  S.  2047,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  its  consideration  of  the 
then  unfinished  business,  the  so-called 
Alaska  pipeline  bill,  S.  1081.  Yea  and 
nay  votes  may  occur  on  amendments 
thereto,  also,  on  Monday,  July  9. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M 
MONDAY,  JULY  9.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  House  Concurrent  Reso- 


CONFIRMATTONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  30,  1973 : 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Robert  E.  Hampton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
6  years  expiring  March  1,  1979. 
Department  of  State 

John  Hugh  Crlmmlns,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Brazil . 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

Fred  Charles  Ikle,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Assist- 
ant Directors  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency: 

Amrom  H.  Katz,  of  California. 

Robert  M.  Behr,  of  Michigan. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Sheldon  B.  Lubar,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Federal   Deposit   Insurance   Corporation 
George  A.  LeMalstre,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
member  of   the   Board   of  Directors   of  the 
Federal   Deposit   Insurance   Corporation   for 
a  term  of  6  years. 

CoMMUNrry  Development  Corporation 

Albert  Faustlno  Trevino,  Jr.,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Community  Development  Corporation. 
Export-Import  Bank  op  the  United  States 

Mitchell   Kobelinski,   of  Illinois,   to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States. 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development 

Charles  O.  Sethness,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage:  for 
the  Lord  Thy  God  is  with  thee  mther- 
soever  thou  goest.— Joshua.  1 :  9. 

O  Thou  who  makest  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  lighten  our  way,  we  pray 
Thee,  that  we  may  see  the  path  we  should 
take,  and  being  saved  from  unworthy 
ambitions,  unfriendly  attitudes,  and  un- 
just activities  may  walk  with  Thee  in 
Thy  way  and  thus  fulfill  Thy  great  and 
good  purposes  for  us  and  for  our  Nation. 

In  the  mood  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the_  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title; 


H.R.  9055.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  mak:nq  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fisL-nl  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  636'  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
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1974,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Case  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1636)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Packwood 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Fulbright  and  Mr.  Stevens  were  ap- 
pointed as  conferees  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  636)  entitled  "Joint  res- 
olution msiking  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes,"  in  heu  of  Mr.  Magnuson 
and  Mr.  Cotton. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  320] 

Alexander  fisher  Malhias.  Caiif. 

.Andrews.  N.D.  Flowers  Matsunaga 

Ashbrook  Ford,  Morcan 

Ashley  William  D.  Nedzi 

Badillo  Fraser  O'Hara 

Bell  Frey  Patman 

Blackburn  Fulton  Pettis 

Blatnik  Fuqua  Powell.  Ohio 

Boggs  Giaimo  Quie 

Breaux  Gibbons  Rees 

Brooks  Gray  Reld 

Brown,  Calif.  Green.  Oreg.  Roblson.  NY. 

Brown,  Ohio  Griffiths  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Buchanan  Grover  Roush 

Burgener  Gubser  Rousselot 

Burke.  Calif.  Gude  Ruppe 

Burke.  Fla.  Gunter  Ryan 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hanseu.  Wash.    Sandman 

Chappell  Hairinyton  Shoup 

Clancy  Hays  Stanton. 

Clark  Hebert  James  V. 

Clawson.  Del  Hillls  Stark 

Clay  Hogan  Steiger.  Ariz. 

Conte  Huber  Stratton 

Conyers  Hudnut  Sullivan 

Coughlin  Hungate  Symington 

Daniels.  J.'irinan  Teague,  Calif. 

DominickV.  Jones.  Ala.  Teague.  Tex. 

Danielson  Jordan  Thompson.  N  J. 

Delaney  Kastenmeier  Tieman 

Dellums  Keating  Veysey 

Dent  Kuykendall  Waggonner 

Derwinski  Landnim  White 

Devine  Lone.  Md.  Wiggins 

Dickinson  Lott  Wright 

Diggs  McFall  Wyatt 

Downing  McSpadden  Wydler 

Esch  Macdonald  Wylie 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Madden  Young,  Ala"!ka 

Fascell  Madigan  Young,  111. 

Flndley  Mailllard  Zlon 

Fish  Martin,  Nebr. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  311 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  636, 
CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  636) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon,  Written,  Sikes,  Passman,  Bo- 
land.  Flood,  Cederberg,  Rhodes,  Michel, 
and  Shriver. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram is  as  follows  for  the  day: 

The  first  item  was  to  move  to  go  to 
conference  on  the  continuing  resolution, 
and  the  unanimous-consent  request  was 
just  made  on  that  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  who  are  not  aware  of  the  sit- 
uation, the  Senate  agreed  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  last  night 
without  amendments,  so  the  bill  has  been 
sent  to  the  President.  Next  we  will  take 
up  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Ex- 
tension Act.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Downing)  is  here  to  handle 
the  legislation. 

We  next  will  consider  the  Debt  Limit 
and  the  Renegotiation  Acts. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be 
awaiting  the  report  of  the  conferees  on 
the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  program  for 
the  day. 

AUTHORIZING    THE    SPEAKER    TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  TODAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  480. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  480 

Resolved.  That  it  shall  be  In  order  at  any 
time  today  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  direct  an  in- 
quiry to  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  like  to  make  a  cer- 
tain statement. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  Republican  leadersliip. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suspected 
something  like  this  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  have  any  idea 
whatever  as  to  how  long  we  might  be 
recessed  from  one  time  to  another?  Will 
we  have  time  between  recessess  to  go  out 
to  a  golf  course  and  play  nine  holes? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No,  I  do  not  think  we 
will  have  any  time  to  go  to  any  golf 
course.  I  would  anticipate  from  my  con- 
versation with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  he  will 
be  back  at  a  very  reasonable  hour  v\  ith 
the  debt  limit  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  all  the 
eager  faces  I  see  in  the  Chamber  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad 
to  stay  here  until  micinight  or  1  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  feels  that  way, 
but  I  am  hoping  to  catch  a  plane  at  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  gentleman  is  un- 
happy about  it? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  unhappy  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  lots 
of  company,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  t  Mr.  Brown  > . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  if  in  the  course  of  declar- 
ing the  recesses  the  Speaker  will  attempt, 
where  possible,  to  set  a  time  certain  for 
our  return,  because  many  times  in  a  sit- 
uation such  as  presently  exists  we  are 
constantly  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  This  means  we  have  to  be  avail- 
able at  any  minute,  even  though  the  lead- 
ership knows  it  is  going  to  take  an  hour 
or  45  minutes  or  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore they  are  gqing  to  be  ready  to  con- 
sider the  legislation  they  are  awaitine. 

So  wherever  possible.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Speaker  would  declare  a  recess 
to  a  time  certain,  and  if  the  conference 
report,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  ready  5 
minutes  before  then,  it  is  not  going  to 
inconvenience  us  as  much  as  if  we  are 
constantly  on  call. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the_Chair  will  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tMr.  Arends). 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Since  I  understand  this  is  his  birthday. 
I  was  going  to  make  the  suggestion  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts — that 
we  make  this  "be  kind  to  Gross  day.  " 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
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the  right  to  object,  I  was  simply  going  to 
suggest  to  the  majority  leader  that  on 
this  particular  day  we  be  kind  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  en  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEME^^^  BY  THE  CHAIR 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

The  Chair  cannot  predict,  of  course, 
when  conference  reports  will  be  ready, 
but  the  Chair  will  always  give  a  15- 
minute  warning  prior  to  the  reconvening 
of  the  House. 

If  the  Chair  can  be  more  definite,  of 
course,  he  will  be. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  MR.  GROSS 

fMr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  you  know  by  the 
standing  ovation  given  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  this  is  his  39th  birthday.  I  think 
since  we  are  closing  out  the  fiscal  year 
today  the  greatest  gift  that  this  body 
could  give  my  distinguished  colleague  is 
not  to  pass  any  budget-busting  bills. 

With  that  I  extend  to  my  colleague 
the  heartiest  congratulations  from  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  wish 
him  many  happ  returns  of  the  day. 


EXTENDING  NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT 
COLLEGE  AND  PROGRAM  ACT 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
speaker's  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  5452)  to  ex- 
tend and  make  technical  corrections  to 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  18  and  19  and 
insert : 

(8)  Amend  section  205  to  read  as  follows: 

"STtTDY    OF    INTERNATIONAL    MARINE    TECH- 
NOLOGY   TRANSFER 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake, 
through  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram, a  study  of  the  means  of  sharing, 
through  cooperative  programs  with  other 
nations  the  results  of  marine  research  use- 
ful In  the  exploration,  development,  conser- 
vation, and  management  of  marine  resources. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  required 
by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized, without  regard  for  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  section  204(d) ,  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with,  and  make  grants  to,  Institutions, 
agencies,  and  organizations  described  in 
section  204(c) . 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  the  results 
and  findings  of  such  study.  Including  specific 


recommendations,  not  later  than  September 
30,  1974. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $200,000.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  H.R.  5452  provides 
for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, through  the  sea-grant  program, 
as  to  the  means  of  sharing  marine  re- 
search information  through  coopera- 
tive programs  with  other  nations.  One 
of  the  issues  in  relation  to  oceanographic 
research  which  will  be  resolved  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  to  be  held 
next  year  concerns  the  freedom  of  re- 
search, unimpeded  by  the  assertion  of 
restrictions  by  variou.s  coastal  nations. 
The  undeveloped  countries,  without  the 
immediate  ability  to  undertake  such  re- 
search or  to  utilize  the  raw  research  data 
of  others,  tend  to  be  saspicious  of,  and 
imreceptive  to,  research  off  their  shores. 
One  way  to  abate  this  threat  to  freedom 
of  research  in  ocean  waters  lies  in  mak- 
ing the  results  of  such  research  freely 
available  so  that  the  entire  international 
community  may  benefit.  The  study  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  amendment 
would  contribute  to  the  solution  of  this 
interchange  problem.  In  addition,  I 
might  say  that  this  study  is  also  entirely 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
cent agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R..  relat- 
ing to  oceanographic  research,  which 
was  signed  at  the  State  Department  only 
last  week. 

The  amendment  authorizes  necessary- 
sums  to  conduct  the  study,  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  $200,000.  This  authorization 
is  relatively  conservative,  considering  the 
untold  benefits  that  should  result. 

The  amendment  is  germane  to  the  bill. 

I  urge  the  House  to  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
assure  the  House  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
in  urging  the  House  to  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HOUSE  ACTS  WISELY  IN  RETURN- 
ING DEBT  LIMIT  BILL  TO  CON- 
FERENCE 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  recess,  as  proposed, 
and  at  approximately  8  p.m.,  the  House 
received  from  the  conference  with  the 
other  body,  appended  to  the  temporary 
public  debt  limit,  a  51-page  bill  or  suc- 


cession of  nongermane  amendments 
tacked  on  by  that  body.  After  a  lengthy 
day  the  House  was  called  upon  to  pass 
this  legislation  with  only  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. Parts  of  the  bill  dealt  with  the  sale 
of  liberty  bonds,  the  provision  that 
checks  issued  to  individuals  as  refunds 
may  become  U.S.  savings  bonds,  and 
changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
time  for  debate,  discussion,  and  under- 
standing was  so  short  that  I  sincerely 
doubt  if  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee  knew  clearly  the  con- 
tent of  the  legislation. 

The  House  in  its  wisdom  sent  the  bill 
back  to  conference  for  corrections.  I  trust 
in  the  future  the  Members  will  look  with 
scornful  disdain  and  disapproval  on  so 
much  legislation  at  so  late  an  hour.  Holi- 
day or  no  holiday,  we  have  a  job  to  do 
and  we  should  take  such  time  as  neces- 
sary for  adequate  study  and  understand- 
ing. 

In  the  8^2  years  I  have  served  as  U.S. 
Representative,  I  have  never  voted 
against  social  security.  However,  in  this 
bill  last  night,  51  pages  of  intricate  leg- 
islation was  simply  too  much  for  even 
the  jhairman  of  the  committee  to  digest 
every  feature  in  1  hour  of  debate.  The 
House  acted  wisely  in  returning  the  bill 
to  conference. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  habitual 
drunkard  who  came  home  every  night 
and  would  vomit  spasmodically.  His  wife 
told  him,  "John,  if  you  do  not  quit  drink- 
ing, you  are  going  to  vomit  your  insides 
out." 

Just  a  few  nights  later  John  came  in 
in  his  usual  state  of  inebriation  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  without  turning  on  the 
lights.  The  same  day  his  wife  had  cleaned 
a  chicken  and  had  left  discarded  portions 
in  the  sink. 

John's  wife  heard  him  as  he  gagged 
and  fumed  in  the  darkened  kitchen. 
Directly  he  came  in  and  told  his  wife, 
"Mary,  I  did  just  what  you  said  I  would, 
I  vomited  my  insides  up.  But  with  the 
help  of  God  and  a  long-handled  spoon, 
I  got  them  back  again." 

With  this  iniquitous  bill  came  up  be- 
fore the  House,  it  was  my  feeling  that 
the  good  Lord  was  not  listening  and  the 
long-handled  spoon  just  was  not  long 
enough,  so  the  House  acted  wisely  and 
the  bill  was  returned  to  conference. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  382  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  State-Justice  appropriation 
bill,  I  was  imavoidably  detained  and 
could  not  be  present.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8152,  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CON- 
TROL AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF 
1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8152)  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
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improve  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

RODINO,    CONYERS,    FLOWERS,    SEIBERLING, 

Miss  Jordan,  Messrs.  Mezvinsky.  Hutch- 
inson. McClory,  Sandman,  Dennis,  and 

FlSH. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  33 
minutes  p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
1  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7445)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  extend  the  act  for 
2  years,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Curtis  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  8410)  entitled  "An 
act  to  continue  the  existing  temporary 
increase  in  the  pubUc  debt  limit  through 
November  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  and 
agrees  to  the  further  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7445,  EXTENDING  THE  RENE- 
GOTIATION ACT  OF  1951 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7445) 
to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
to  extend  the  act  for  2  years,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
MrLLs  of  Arkansas,  Ullman,  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Messrs. 
Schneebeli,  Collier,  and  Broyhill  of 
^^rglnla. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8410, 
PUBLIC   DEBT  LIMITATION 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  8410)  to  continue 
the  existing  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  through  November  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  93-362) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8410)  to  continue  the  existing  temporary 
increase  in  ihe  public  debt  limit  througli 
November  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  been  unable  to  agree. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
Al  Ullman, 
Martha  GRiFFrrHs, 
H.  T.  Schneebeli, 
H.  R.  Collier, 
Joel  T.  Broyhiix, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
RrssELL  B.  Long, 
H.  E.  Talmadge, 
Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8410)  to  continue  the  existing  temporary  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit  through  No- 
vember 30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
port that  the  conferees  have  been  unable  to 
agree. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
Al  Ullman, 
Martha  Griffiths, 
H.  T.  Schneebeli, 
H.  R.  Collier, 
Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  B.  Long, 
H.  E.  Talmadge, 
Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  Senate  amendment  reported 
from  the  conference  is  disagreement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  8410 1  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  through  November  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  3.  after  line  9,  insert: 

TITLE  II— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    ACT 

Part    A — Increase    in   Social   SEcuRiry 

Benefits 

cost-of-living  increase  in  social  securtty 

benefits 

Sec,  201.  (a)(1)   The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 

section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 


tion. Increase  the  monthly  benefits  and 
lump-sum  death  payments  payable  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  month  o*'  June  1973  exceeds  such  index 
for  the  month  of  June  1972 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  (and  the 
Increase  In  benefits  made  hereunder)  shall 
be  effective,  in  the  ca.^e  of  monthlv  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
only  for  months  after  December  197:i  and 
prior  to  January  1975,  and.  In  the  case  of 
lump-sum  death  payments  under  <uch  title, 
only  with  respect  to  deaths  which  occur 
after  December  1973  and  prior  to  January 
1975. 

(b)  The  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
authorized  under  thl.s  i-ection  shall  be  pro- 
vided, and  any  determinations  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  connection  with  the  provision  of 
such  increase  in  benefits  ^hall  be  made,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  section  215;  ii  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  cost-of-living  increases  authorized 
under  title  II  of  ."iuch  Act.  except  that  the 
amount  of  such  lncrea.=e  shall  be  based  on 
the  Increase  in  the  Con.sumer  Price  Index  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  increase  in  .social  sectirity  bene- 
fits provided  by  this  section  shall — 

(1)  not  be  considered  to  be  an  increase  In 
benefits  made  under  or  pursuant  to  section 
215(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(2)  not  (except  for  purposes  of  section  203 
(a)  (2)  of  such  Act.  as  in  effect  after  Decem- 
ber 1973)  be  considered  to  be  a  "general  bene- 
fit increase  under  this  title"  (as  such  term  Is 
defined  in  section  215(1)  (3)  of  such  .Act: 
and  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  any  increase  in  the 
"contribution  and  benefit  base"  las  that  term 
is  employed  in  section  230  of  such  Act),  or 
any  Increase  in  the  "exempt  amount"  (as 
such  term  is  used  in  .section  203(f)(8)  of 
such  Act ) . 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  (directly  or  Indirectly) 
any  increase  in  monthly  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  anv  month 
after  December  1974,  or  any  increase  in  lump- 
sura  death  payments  payable  under  such 
title  in  the  case  of  deaths  occurrint;  after 
December  1974,  The  recognition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Increase  in  benefits  author- 
ized by  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion (during  the  period  it  was  In  effect)  in 
the  application,  after  December  1974.  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  202, q)  and  203(a) 
of  such  Act  shall  not.  for  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  be  considered  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  a  monthly  benefit  for  a  month  after 
December  1974, 

Part  B— Provisions  Relating  to  Federal 
Program  of  .Suppi  emfntal  Security  In- 
come 

increase  in  supplemental  seciritv  income 
benefits 
Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  1611(a)(1)(A)  and 
section  1611  (b)  (  n  of  the  Social  Securltv  Act 
(as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1972  i  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "$1,560"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$1,680". 

(b)  Section  16n(a)(2)(A)  and  se-tlon 
1611(b)(2)  of  such  .Act  (as  so  enacted)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,340"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".■?2.520". 
supplemental  security  inco.me  benefits  for 
essential  persons 
Sec.  211,  (a)(n  In  determining  (for  pur- 
poses of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  in  effect  after  December  1973)  the  eligibil- 
ity for  and  the  amount  of  the  .•supplementary 
security  income  benefit  payable  to  anv  quali- 
fied Individual  (as  defined  in  subsection  ib) ) , 
with  respect  to  any  period  for  which  such 
individual  has  in  his  home  an  essential  per- 
son (as  defined  in  subsection  (c))  — 
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(A)  the  dollar  amounts  specified.  In  sub- 
section (a)(l)iA)  and  (2)  (A),  and  subsec- 
tion (b)U)  and  (2),  of  section  1611  of  such 
Act.  shall  each  be  increased  by  $840  for 
each  such  essential  person,  and 

(B)  the  income  and  resources  of  such  In- 
dividual shall  ( for  purposes  of  such  title 
XVI)  be  deemed  to  Include  the  Income  and 
resources  of  such  essential  person; 

except  that  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not,  In  the  case  of  any  individual,  be 
applicable  for  any  period  which  begins  in  or 
after  the  first  month  that  such  individual — 

(C)  does  not  but  would  (except  for  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph   (B))    meet — 

fi)  the  criteria  established  with  respect 
to  Income  In  section  1611(a)  of  such  Act. 
or 

(11)  the  criteria  established  with  re- 
spect to  resources  by  such  section  1611(a) 
(or,  If  applicable,  by  section  1611(g)  of  such 
Act). 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1611(g)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  In  effect  after 
Decemiier  1973)  shall,  In  the  case  of  any 
qualified  Individual  (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  ),  be  applied  so  as  to  Include.  In  the 
resources  of  such  Individual,  the  resources 
of  any  person  (described  In  subsection  (b) 
( 2 ) )  whose  needs  were  taken  Into  account 
In  determining  the  need  of  such  Individual 
for  the  aid  or  assistance  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b) (1). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  a  "qualified  Individual" 
only  if — 

( 1 )  for  the  month  of  December  1973  such 
Individual  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and 

(2)  In  determining  the  need  of  such  in- 
dividual for  such  aid  or  assistance  for  such 
month  under  such  State  plan,  there  were 
taken  Into  account  the  needs  of  a  person 
(other  than  such  individual)   who — 

(A)  was  living  In  the  home  of  such  indi- 
vidual, and 

(B)  was  not  eligible  (In  his  or  her  own 
right)  for  aid  or  assistance  under  such 
State  plan  for  such  month. 

(0)  The  term  "essential  person",  when 
used  In  connection  with  any  qualified  In- 
dividual, means  a  person  who — 

( 1 )  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was 
a  person  (described  In  subsection  (b)(2)) 
whose  needs  were  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  the  need  of  such  Indlvldutd  for 
aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  referred 
to  In  subsection  (b)(1)  as  such  State  plan 
was  In  effect  for  June  1973. 

(2)  lives  In  the  home  of  such  Individual. 

(3)  Is  not  eligible  (In  his  or  her  own 
right)  for  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  In  effect  after  December  1973),  and 

(4)  Is  not  the  eligible  spouse  (as  that 
term  is  used  In  such  title  XVI)  of  such  In- 
dividual or  any  other  Individual. 

If  for  any  month  after  December  1973  any 
person  falls  to  meet  the  criteria  specified 
In  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  such  person  shall  not,  for  such 
month  or  any  month  thereafter  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  essential  person. 

MANDATORY    MINIMUM       STATE      SUPPLEMENTA- 
TION    OF     SSI     BENEnrS     PROGRAM 

Sec.  212.  (a)(1)  In  order  for  any  State 
(other  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rlco.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  to  be  eli- 
gible for  payments  pursuant  to  title  XIX, 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  any  quarter 
beginning  after  December  1973,  and  prior 
to  January  1,  1975,  such  State  must  have 
in  effect  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") whereby  the  State  will  provide  to 
Individuals  residing  In  the  State  supplemen- 


tary payments  as  required  under  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  provide  that 
each  Individual  who — 

(A)  is  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  Individual 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  1614(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972).  and 

(B)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was 
a  recipient  of  (and  was  eligible  to  receive) 
aid  or  assistance  (in  the  form  of  money 
payments)  under  a  Stale  plan  of  such  State 
(approved  under  title  I,  X.  XIV,  or  XVT. 
of  the  Social  Security  Act) 

shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  from  the  State, 
the  supplementary  payment  described  in  par- 
agraph (3)  for  each  month,  beginning  with 
January  1974  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
December  1974  (or,  If  later,  the  close  of  the 
month  the  State,  at  its  option,  may  specify 
in  the  agreement  or  in  a  subsequent  modi- 
flcalton  of  the  agreement),  or.  if  earlier, 
whichever  of  the  following  first  occurs: 

(C)  the  month  In  which  such  individual 
dies,  or 

(D)  the  first  month  In  which  such  in- 
dividual ceases  to  meet  the  condition  speci- 
fied In  subparagraph  (A);  except  that  no 
Individual  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
supplementary  payment  for  any  month.  If. 
for  such  month,  such  individual  was  In- 
eligible to  receive  supplemental  income  bene- 
fits under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
1611(e)  (2)  or  (3)  or  section  1611(f)  of  such 
Act. 

(3)  (A)  The  supplementary  payment  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  which  shall  be 
paid  for  any  month  to  any  individual  who 
Is  entitled  thereto  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
(except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (D)  ) 
be  an  amount  equal  to  (i)  the  amount  by 
which  such  Individual's  "December  1973  in- 
come" (as  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B)  )  exceeds  the  amouiit  of  such  individual's 
"title  XVI  benefit  plus  other  income"  (as 
determined  under  subparagraph  (O)  for 
such  month,  or  (11)  if  greater,  such  amount 
as  the  State  may  specify. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
an  Individual's  "December  1973  Income" 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of— 

(t)  the  amount  of  the  aid  or  assistance  (In 
the  form  of  money  payments)  which  such 
Individual  would  have  received  ( Including 
any  part  of  such  amount  which  is  attribut- 
able to  meeting  the  needs  of  any  other  per- 
son whose  presence  In  such  Individual's  home 
Is  essential  to  such  individual's  well-being) 
for  the  month  of  December  1973  under  a 
plan  (approved  under  title  I,  X.  XIV.  or 
XVT.  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  the  State 
entering  Into  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
section, if  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
plan  (relating  to  eligibility  for  and  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  payable  thereunder) 
were,  for  the  month  of  December  1973,  the 
same  as  those  In  effect,  under  such  plan,  for 
the  month  of  June  1973.  and 

(11)  the  amount  of  the  income  of  such  in- 
dividual (other  than  the  aid  or  assistance 
described  in  clause  (i))  received  by  such 
Individual  in  December  1973.  minus  any 
such  Income  which  did  not  result,  but  which 
if  properly  reported  would  have  resulted  In  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  such  aid  or 
assistance. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  amount  of  an  individual's  'title  X'VI 
benefit  plus  other  Income  '  for  any  month 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of— 

(I)  the  amount  (If  any)  of  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  payment  to  which 
such  Individual  is  entitled  for  such  month 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and 


(11)  the  amount  of  any  Income  of  such 
Individual  for  such  month  (other  income 
in  the  form  of  a  payment  described  in  clause 
(D). 

(D)  If  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)(1)  includes,  in  the  case  of 
any  individual,  an  amount  which  was  pay- 
able to  such  individual  solely  because  of — 

(li  a  special  need  of  such  individual  (in- 
cluding any  special  allowance  for  housing, 
or  the  rental  value  of  housing  furnished  in 
kind  to  such  individual  in  lieu  of  a  rental 
allowance)  which  existed  In  December  1973, 
or 

(11)  any  special  circumstances  (such  as  the 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  a  person  whose 
presence  in  such  Individual's  home,  in 
December  1973.  was  essential  to  such  indi- 
vidual's well-being ) , 

and,  if  for  any  month  after  December  1973 
there  is  a  change  with  respect  to  such  special 
need  or  circumstance  which,  if  such  change 
had  existed  In  December  1973,  the  amount 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)(i)  with 
respect  to  such  individual  would  have  been 
reduced  on  account  of  such  change,  then, 
for  such  month  and  for  each  month  there- 
after the  amount  of  the  supplementary  pay- 
ment payable  under  the  agreement  entered 
into  under  this  subsection  to  such  Individual 
shall  (unless  the  State,  at  its  option,  other- 
wise specifies)  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
(described  in  subparagraph  (B)(i))  would 
have  been  so  reduced. 

(b)(1)  Any  State  having  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  may 
enter  into  an  administration  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  whereby  the  Secretary  will,  on 
behalf  of  such  State,  make  the  supple- 
mentary payments  required  under  the  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Any  such  administration  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  a  State  entered 
Into  under  this  subsection  shall  provide  that 
the  State  will  (A)  certify  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  of  each  individual  who,  for  Decem- 
ber 1973,  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance 
(in  the  form  of  money  payments)  under  a 
plan  of  such  State  approved  under  title  I. 
X,  xrv,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
together  with  the  amount  of  such  assistance 
payable  to  each  such  individual  and  the 
amount  of  such  Individual's  December  1973 
Income  ( as  defined  in  subsection  (a)(3)(B)). 
and  (B)  provide  the  Secretary  with  such 
additional  data  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require  in  order  properly, 
economically,  and  efficiently  to  carry  out  such 
administration  agreement. 

(3)  Any  State  which  has  entered  Into  an 
administration  agreement  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  at  such  times  and  In  such  Install- 
ments as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  State,  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditures 
made  by  the  Secretary  as  supplementary 
payments  to  Individuals  entitled  thereto 
under  the  agreement  entered  into  with  such 
State  under  subsection  (a) . 

(c)(1)  Supplementary  payments  made 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  excluded  under  sec- 
tion 1612(b)(6)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  in  effect  after  December  1973)  In  de- 
termining income  of  individuals  for  pur- 
poses of  title  XVI  of  such  Act  (as  so  In  effect) . 
"(2)  Supplementary  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  (pursuant  to  an  administration 
agreement  entered  Into  under  subsection 
(b) )  shall,  for  purposes  of  section  401  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972,  be  con- 
sidered to  be  payments  made  under  an 
agreement  entered  Into  under  section  1616  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972) ;  except  that  nothing  In  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  waive,  with 
respect  to  the  payments  so  made  by  the  Sec- 
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retary.  the  provisions  of  subsection   (b)    of 
such  section  401. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1),  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  have  entered  Into 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  If  such  State  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  section 
1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  which — 

( 1 1  Individuals,  other  than  individuals 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  (A)  and  (B). 
are  entitled  to  receive  supplementary  pay- 
ments, and 

(2)  supplementary  benefits  are  payable, 
to  individuals  described  In  subsection  (a)(2) 
(A)  and  (B)  at  a  level  and  under  terms  and 
conditions  which  meet  the  minimum  re- 
quirements  specified   in   subsection    (a). 

(e)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulations otherwise  provide,  the  provisions  of 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  en- 
acted by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972),  including  the  pro- 
visions cf  part  B  of  such  title,  relating  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  bene- 
fits authorized  by  such  title  are  payable 
shall,  where  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  be  applicable  to  the 
payments  made  under  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  the  Secretary  by  such 
title  may.  where  appropriate,  be  exercised 
by  him  in  the  administration  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
State — 

(1)  the  Constitution  of  which  contains 
provisions  which  make  It  impossible  for  such 
State  to  enter  Into  and  commence  carrying 
out  (on  January  1.  1974)  an  agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection    (a),   and 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  (or  other  ap- 
propriate State  official)  of  which  has.  prior 
to  July  1,  1973,  made  a  finding  that  the  State 
Constitution  of  such  State  contains  limita- 
tions which  prevent  such  State  from  making 
supplemental  payments  of  the  tvpe  de- 
scribed in  section  1616  of  the  Social  Security 

Act. 

PREFERENCE     FOR    PRESENT    STATE     AND     LOCAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  213.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  'Welfare,  in  the  recruitment  and 
selection  for  employment  of  personnel  whose 
services  will  be  utilized  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  program  of  supplemental 
security  income  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled (established  by  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act),  shall  give  a  preference  to 
qualified  applicants  for  employment  who  are 
employed  in  the  administration  of  any  State 
program  approved  under  title  I.  X,  XIV,  or 
XVI  of  such  Act  or  who  were  so  employed 
and  were  displaced  from  their  employment 
as  a  result  of  the  displacement  of  such  State 
program  by  such  Federal  program. 

DETERMINATION    OF    BLINDNESS    tTNDER    SUPPLE- 
MENTAL    SECURTTY     INCOME     PROGRAM 

Sec  214.  Section  1633  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  1633.", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
title,  whether  an  individual  is  blind,  there 
shall  be  an  examination  of  such  Individual 
by  a  physician  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  or  by  an  optometrist,  whichever  the  In- 
dividual may  select." 

INCREASE   IN    EARNINGS    LIMITATION 

Sec.  215.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  (B) 
Of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
we  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$175"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "«250". 
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(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraoh  (3) 
of  section  203(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
subsection  (h),  an  individual's  excess  earn- 
ings for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  his  earnings  for  such  year  in  excess  of  the 
product  of  $250  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
months  in  such  year  " 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  203(h)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$175" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall    be   effective    with    respect    to    taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1973. 
Part  C — Provisions  Relating  To  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies With  Dependent  Children 

pass-along  of  soclal  security  benefit  in- 
CREASE TO  RECIPIENTS  OF  AID  TO  FAMILIES 
WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Sec.  220.  (a)  Section  402(a)  (8)  (B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  bv  Inserting 
",  and,  effective  February  1,  1974,'  shall,  be- 
fore disregarding  the  amounts  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  clauses  (1)  and  (11) 
of  this  subparagraph,  disregard  an  amount 
equal  to  5  per  centum  of  any  income  received 
in  the  form  of  monthly  insurance  benefits 
paid  under  title  II"  immediately  after  "$5 
per  month  of  any  income". 

(b)  Any  State  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act  shall 
effective  February  1.  1974,  be  deemed  to  con- 
tain a  provision  (relating  to  the  disregarding 
of  income)  which  complies  with  the  require- 
ment Imposed  with  respect  to  any  such  plan 
under  the  amendment  made  bv  subsec- 
tion (a) . 

Part  D — Social  Services  Regulations 
social  services  regulations  postponed 
Sec.  230.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b) ,  no 
regulation  and  no  modification  of  any  regu- 
lation, promulgated  by  the  Secretarv  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973,  shall  be  effective  for  any  period 
which  begins  prior  to  January  I.  1974,  If  (and 
insofar  as)  such  regulation  or  modification 
of  a  regulation  pertains  (directly  or  indirect- 
ly) to  the  provisions  of  law  contained  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)(4)(A).  402  (a)  (19)(G).  403(a)(3) 
(A).  603(a)(1)(A).  1003(a)(3)(A),  1403(a) 
(3)  (A),  or  1603(a)(4)(A),  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  re- 
lating to  "scope  of  programs".  If  such  regu- 
lation Is  Identical  (except  as  provided  In  the 
succeeding  sentence)  to  the  provisions  of 
section  221.0  of  the  regulations  (relating  to 
social  services)  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
and  published  in  the  FederalReglster  on  Mav 
1.  1973.  There  shall  be  deleted  from  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
221.0  the  phrase  'meets  all  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  this  part  and". 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  "limitations  on  total  amount  of  Federal 
funds  payable  to  States  for  services",  if  such 
regulation  Is  Identical  (except  as  provided 
in  the  succeeding  sentence)  to  the  provisions 
of  section  221.55  of  the  regulations  so  pro- 
posed and  published  on  May  1.  1973.  There 
shall  be  deleted  from  subsection  (d)(1)  of 
such  section  221.55  the  phrase  "(as  defined 
under  day  care  services  for  children)";  and. 
in  lieu  of  the  sentence  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  (5)  of  such  section  221.55,  there  shall 
be  Inserted  the  following:  "Services  provided 
to  a  child  who  is  under  foster  care  in  a  foster 
family  home  (as  defined  in  section  408  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  or  in  a  chUd-care  insti- 
tution (as  defined  in  such  section),  or  whUe 
awaiting  placement  m  such  a  home  or  Insti- 
tution, but  only  If  such  services  are  needed 
by  such  child  because  he  is  under  foster 
care.". 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  relating 


to  "rates  and  amounts  of  Federal  financial 
participation  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Isl- 
ands, and  Guam",  if  such  regulation  Is  Iden- 
tical to  the  provisions  of  section  221.56  of  the 
regulations  so  proposed  and  published  on 
May  1.  1973. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion  553(d)    of  title  5.   United  State.s  Code, 
any  regulation  described  in  subsection    (bi' 
may   become   effective   upon  the  date  of  its 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
Part  E — Provisions  Relating  to  Medicaid 
coverage  of  essential  persons  under 
medicaid 

Sec.  240.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  other  provisions  of  law  as 
a  condition  of  approval  of  a  State  plan  imder 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  there  is 
hereby  Imposed  the  requirement  (and  each 
such  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  require)  that 
assistance  be  provided  under  such  plan  to 
any^  individual  who.  as  an  "essential  per- 
son" (as  defined  In  subsection  (b)  ).  was  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  such  plan  (as  such 
plan  was  in  effect  for  December  1973).  for 
each  month,  after  December  1973.  that  such 
individual  continues  to  meet  the  criteria,  as 
an  essent'ial  person,  for  ellglbilitv  under  such 
plan  (as  such  plan  was  in  etfect  for  Decem- 
ber 1973). 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"essential  person  "  means  a  person  who— 

(1)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was 
present  in  the  home  of  an  individual  who  was 
a  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV,  or  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(2)  was  not  a  recipient  of  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance (in  his  or  her  own  right)  for  such 
month,  but  whose  needs  were  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  need  of  such  indi- 
vidual for  and  the  amount  of  aid  or  a.sslst- 
ance  (referred  to  In  paragraph  1 1 1  i  provided 
to  such  individual. 

PERSONS    IN    MEDICAL    INSTrrtTIONS 

Sec.  241.  For  purposes  of  section  1902(a) 
(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  anv  Indi- 
vidual who — 

(1)  for  all  (or  any  part  of)  the  month  of 
December  1973  was  an  Inpatient  in  an  in- 
stitution qualified  for  reimbursement  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act.  and 

(2)  would  (except  for  his  being  an  in- 
patient in  such  Institution)  have  been  eli- 
gible to  receive  aid  or  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I.  X  xrv  or 
XVI  of  such  Act, 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  receiving  such  aid  or 
assistance  for  such  month  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding month  in  a  continuous  period  of 
months  if.  for  each  month  in  such  period— 

(3)  such  individual  continues  to  be  (for  all 
of  such  month)  an  inpatient  In  such  an  in- 
stitution and  would  (except  for  his  being  an 
inpatient  In  such  institution)  continue  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  elleibillty  to  receive 
aid  or  assistance  under  such  plan  (as  such 
plan  was  in  effect  for  December  1973),  and 

(4)  such  Individual  is  determined  (under 
the  utilization  review  and  other  professional 
audit  procedures  applicable  to  State  plans 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  SocUl 
Security  Act)  to  be  in  need  of  care  in  such 
an  institution. 

BLIND    AND    DISABLED     MEDICALLY    INDIGENT 
PERSONS 

Sec.  242.  For  purposes  of  section  1902(a) 
(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  any  indi- 
vidual who.  for  the  month  of  December  1973 
was  eligible  (under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  section)  for  medical 
assistance  by  reason  of  his  having  been  de- 
termined to  meet  the  criteria  for  blindness 
or  disability  (established  by  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  such 
Act),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  de- 
scribed as  being  a  person  who  "woiUd,  If 
needy,  be  eligible  for  aid  or  assistance  under 
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any  such  State  plan"  In  subparagraph  (B)  (i) 
of  such  section  for  each  month  In  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  months  (beginning  with 
the  month  of  January  1974),  If.  for  each 
month  In  such  period,  such  Individual  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  criteria  for  blindness  or 
disability  so  established  by  such  a  State  plan 
(as  It  was  In  effect  for  December  1973). 

EXTENSION    OF    SECTION    249E    OF    SOCIAL    SECU- 
RITY AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

Sec.  243.  Section  249E  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1974"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1975". 

REPEAL     OF     SECTION     225     OF     SOCIAL     SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS    OF    197  2 

Sec.  244.  (a)  Section  1903  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section I  J)  thereof  (as  added  by  section  225  of 
Public  Law  92-603 ) . 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  ex- 
penditures for  skilled  nursing  services  and 
for  Intermediate  care  facility  services  fur- 
nished In  calendar  quarters  which  begin 
after  December  31,  1972. 
Part  F — Provisions  Relating  to  Maternal 

AND  Child  Health 
grants  to  states  for   maternal   and   child 

HEALTH 

Sec.  250.  (a){l)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
502  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the 
next  5  fiscal  years". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1975". 

(3)  Section  505(a)(8)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
I.  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1974". 

(4)  Section  505ia){9)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  jy  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and 
inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "July   1,    1974". 

(5)  Section  505(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974 '. 

(6)  Section  508(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(7)  Section  509(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(8)  Section  510(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SUPPLEMENTAL     ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  1 1)  For  each  fiscal  year  (com- 
mencing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975) ,  there  shall  (subject  to  paragraph  (2) ) 
be  allotted  to  each  State  (from  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b))  an  amount,  which  shall  be  In 
addition  to  and  available  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  allotments  of  such  State  (as  de- 
termined under  sections  503  and  504),  equal 
to  the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

•■(A I  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  sections  503  and 
504)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
plus  the  amounts  of  any  grants  to  such 
States  under  sections  508,  509,  and  510,  over 

■(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  sections  503  and 
504)  for  such  fiscal  year  which  commences 
after  June  30,  1973. 

"(2)  No  State  shall  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  unless 
such  State  (In  the  administration  of  Its 
State  plan,  approved  under  section  505)  has 
in  effect  arrangements  which  the  Secretary' 
finds  will  provide  for  the  continuation  of 


appropriate  services  to  population  groups 
previously  receiving  services  from  funds 
made  available  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974)  to  such  State  pursuant  to 
sections  5C8.  509,  and  510. 

"(b)(1)(A)  There  are  (.subject  to  subpara- 
graph iB))  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  ye.ir  ending  June  30.  1975) 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  make  the  allotments 
authorized  under  subsection    (a). 

"(B)  Nothing  contained  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  construed  to  .authorize,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  appropriation  under  this  sub- 
section of  any  amount  which  Is  in  excess  of 
the  amount  by  which — 

"(i)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  501  for  such  year 
exceeds 

"(11)  the  total  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant  to  section   501    for  such   year. 

"(2)  If.  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  total 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  Is  less  fhan  the  total  amount  allotted 
to  all  States  under  subsection  (a),  then  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  each  State  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (a))  shall  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1 )  for  such  fiscal  year 
as  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
(as  determined  under  subsection  (a)  )  bears 
to  the  total  amount  allotted  to  all  States 
under  subsection    (a)    for  such  fiscal  year" 

(c)(1)  In  the  ca.se  of  any  State,  if  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  the  sum 
of— 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  have  received  under  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  such 
year  df  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  had 
to  been  enacted  ) ,  plus 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  have  received  vmder  sec- 
tion 504  of  such  Act  for  such  year  (if  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted ) .  is  in  exce.ss  of  the  sum  of— 

(C)  the  aggregate  of  the  allotments  which 
such  State  received  (for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30.  1973)  under  such  sections  503 
and  504.  plus 

(Di  the  aggregate  of  the  grants  received 
I  for  the  Sscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973) 
under  sections  508.  509.  and  510  of  such 
.Act, 

then,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  10.  1974. 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  allotments  of 
such  State,  under  sections  503  and  504  of 
such  Act.  in  such  proportion  to  each  such 
allotment  as  the  State  shall  specify,  an 
amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

(2)  (A)  There  are  (subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B)  )  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  such  amounts  a.s  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  Increase  in  allotments  provided  for 
in  paragranh  ( 1 ) . 

(B)  Nothing  contained  In  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  construed  to  authorize,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  the  appro- 
priation under  this  paragraph  of  any  amount 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  by  which — 

li)  the  amount  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated under  section  501  of  such  year,  ex- 
ceeds 

(li)  the  total  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  501  for  such  year. 

(3)  If.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection  is 
less  than  the  total  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  added  to  the  allotments  of  States 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  d)),  then 
the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  allotment 
of  each  State  shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
so  appropriated  for  such  year  as  the  amount 
to  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  such  State 
(as  determined  urdpr  paragraph  (1))   bears 


to  the  total  of  the  amounts  to  be  added  to 
the  allotments  of  all  States  (as  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)). 

Part    G — Provisions    Relating    to    Child's 

Social  Security  Insurance  Benefits 

benefits  for  adopted  children 

Sec.  260.  (a)   Section  202(d)  (8)  (D)  of  the 

Socii'l  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 

out  clause  ( li )  thereof. 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
( a )  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  payable  vmder  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted  on  the  basis  of 
applications  for  such  benefits  filed  in  or  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 
Part  H — Sense  of  Congress  Relative  to  the 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Pro- 
gram 

coverage   of  essenti.al   gut-of-hospital 

prescription    DRUGS 

Sec.  270.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that — 

(a)  the  President  prepare  and  submit,  not 
later  than  September  1,  1973,  a  proposal  to 
provide  for  the  coverage,  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  of  essential  out-of -hospital  pre- 
scription drugs,  and  such  other  proposals  as 
he  deems  appropriate  for  the  extension  of 
the  benefits  provided  under  parts  A  and  B  of 
such  title, 

(b)  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
to  Increase  out-of-pocket  payments  for  the 
aged  and  disabled  under  the  health  programs 
established  by  such  title  XVIII  should  be 
withdrawn. 

TITLE   III— IMPOUNDMENT   CONTROL 

PROCEDURES 
Sec   301.   The   Congress   finds  that — 

(1)  the  Congress  has  the  sole  authority 
to  enact  legislation  and  appropriate  moneys 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  its  own  powers: 

(3)  the  Executive  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  shall  be  faithfully 
executed: 

(4)  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
require  that  funds  appropriated  and  obli- 
gated by  law  shall  be  spent  In  accordance 
with  such  law; 

(5)  there  is  no  authority  expressed  or  Im- 
plied under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Executive  to  impoimd  budget 
authority  and  the  only  authority  for  such 
impoundments  by  the  executive  branch  is 
that  which  Congress  has  expressly  delegated 
by  statute: 

(6)  by  the  Antideficiency  Act  (Rev.  Stat. 
sec.  3679),  the  Congress  delegated  to  the 
President  authority.  In  a  narrowly  defined 
area,  to  establish  reserves  for  contingencies 
or  to  effect  savings  through  changes  in  re- 
quirements, greater  efficiency  of  operations, 
or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the  date 
on  which  appropriations  are  made  available: 

(7)  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  constitutional 
authority  for  impoundment  of  budget  au- 
thority by  the  executive  branch  and  the  nar- 
row area  in  which  reserves  by  the  executive 
branch  have  been  expressly  authorized  in  the 
Antideficiency  Act,  the  executive  branch  has 
impounded  many  billions  of  dollars  of  budget 
authority  in  a  manner  contrary  to  and  not 
authorized  by  the  Antideficiency  Act  or  any 
other  Act  of  Congress: 

(8)  Impoundments  by  the  executive  branch 
have  often  been  made  without  a  legal  basis, 

(9)  such  Impoundments  have  totally  nul- 
lified the  effect  of  appropriations  and  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  prevented  the  Congress  from  exercising 
its  constitutional  authority; 

(10)  the  executive  branch,  through  its 
presentation  to  the  Congress  of  a  proposed 
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budget,  the  due  respect  of  the  Congress  for 
the  views  of  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
power  of  the  veto,  has  ample  authority  to 
affect  the  appropriation  and  obligation  proc- 
ess without  the  unilateral  authority  to  Im- 
pound budget  authority;  and 

(11)  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  the  limits  of  the  existing  legal 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  to  im- 
pound budget  authority,  to  reestablish  a 
proper  allocation  of  authority  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  to  con- 
firm the  constitutional  proscription  against 
the  unilateral  nullification  by  the  executive 
branch  of  duly  enacted  authorization  and 
appropriation  Acts,  and  to  establish  efficient 
and  orderly  procedures  for  the  reordering  of 
budget  authority  through  Joint  action  by  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress,  which  shall  ap- 
ply to  all  Impoundments  of  budget  authority, 
regardless  of  the  legal  authority  asserted  for 
making  such  Impoundments. 

Sec  302.  (a)  Whenever  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  head  of  any  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States.  Impounds  any 
budget  authority  made  available,  or  orders, 
permits,  or  approves  the  impounding  of  any 
such  budget  authority  by  any  other  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  trans- 
mit to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  special  message  specifying — 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  budget  authority 
impounded; 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  budget  author- 
ity was  ordered  to  be  impounded; 

(3)  the  date  the  budget  authority  was  im- 
pounded; 

(4)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  Im- 
pounded budget  authority  would  have  been 
available  for  obligation  except  for  such  Im- 
poundment; 

(5)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
budget  authority  is  to  be  impounded,  to 
Include  not  only  the  legal  lapsing  of  budget 
authority  but  also  administrative  decisions 
to  discontinue  or  curtaU  a  program; 

(6)  the  reasons  for  the  impoundment,  in- 
cluding any  legal  authority  Invoked  by  him 
to  Justify  the  impoundment  and,  when  the 
justification  invoked  Is  a  requirement  to 
avoid  violating  any  public  law  which  estab- 
lishes a  debt  ceiling  or  a  spending  ceiling 
the  amount  by  which  the  celling  would  be 
exceeded  and  the  reasons  for  such  antici- 
pated excess:  and 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  estimated  fiscal,  econom.lc,  and  budgetary' 
effect  of  the  Impoundment. 

(b)  Each  .special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (ai  .shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  day.  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Hou.sp  of  Representatives 
If  the  House  is  not  in  session,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  U  not 
m  session.  Each  such  message  mav  b?  printed 
by  either  House  as  a  document  for  both 
Houses,  as  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  may  determine. 

(C)  A  copy  of  each  special  message  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  .same  day  as  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  review  each  such  message  and  deter- 
mine whether,  in  his  judgment,  the  im- 
poundment was  In  accordance  with  existing 
statutory  authority,  following  which  he  shall 
notify  both  Houses  of  Congress  within  15 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  message  as  to 
his  determination  thereon.  If  the  Comptroller 
General  determines  that  the  Impoundment 
was  in  accordance  with  section  3679  of  the 


Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665),  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "Antideficiency  Act",  the 
provisions  of  section  303  and  section  305  shall 
not  apply.  In  all  other  cases,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  advise  the  Congress  whether 
the  impoundment  was  in  accordance  with 
other  existing  statutory  authority  and  sec- 
tions 303  and  305  shall  apply. 

(d)  If  any  information  contained  In  a 
special  message  stibmitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  is  subsequently  revised,  the 
President  shall  transmit  within  ten  days  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Comptroller  General  a 
supplementary-  message  stating  and  explain- 
ing each  such  revision. 

(e)  Any  special  or  supplementary-  message 
transmitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
printed  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Federal 
Register  published  after  that  special  or  sup- 
plemental message  Is  so  transmitted  and  may 
be  printed  by  either  House  as  a  document 
for  both  Houses,  as  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  may  de- 
tei-mlne. 

(f  1  The  President  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  each  month  a  list  of  any  budget 
authority  impounded  as  of  the  first  calendar 
day  of  that  month.  Each  list  shall  be  pub- 
lished no  later  than  the  tenth  calendar  day 
of  the  month  and  shall  contain  the  informa- 
tion required  to  be  submitted  by  special  mes- 
sage pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

Sec  303.  The  President,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  cease  the  Inipoundlng  of 
any  budget  authority  set  forth  in  each  spe- 
cial message  within  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  after  the  message  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  unless  the  specific 
impoundment  shall  have  been  ratified  by 
the  Congress  by  passage  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution in  accordance  with  the  procedure  set 
out  in  section  305:  Provided,  however,  That 
Congress  may  by  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approve any  impoundment  in  whole  or  in 
part,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  sixty-day  period,  and  In  the  event  of 
such  disapproval,  the  Impoundment  shall 
cease  immediately  to  the  extent  disapproved. 
The  effect  of  svich  disapproval,  whether  by 
concurrent  resolution  passed  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty -day  period  or  by  the 
failure  to  approve  by  concurrent  resolution 
within  the  sixty-day  period,  shall  be  to  make 
the  obligation  of  the  budget  authority  man- 
datory, and  shall  preclude  the  President  or 
any  other  Federal  officer  or  employee  from 
reimpounding  the  specific  authority  set  forth 
in  the  special  message  which  the  Congress 
by  its  action  or  failure  to  act  has  thereby 
rejected. 

Sec  304.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
impounding  of  budget  authority  Includes — 

(1)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwise  refusing  to  expend  any  part 
of  budget  authority  made  available  (whether 
by  establishing  reserves  or  otherwise)  and 
the  termination  or  cancellation  of  authorized 
projects  or  activities  to  the  extent  that 
budget  authority  has  been  made  available. 

(2)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwise  refusing  to  make  any  allo- 
cation of  any  part  of  budget  authority 
(where  such  allocation  is  required  In  order 
to  permit  the  budget  authority  to  be  ex- 
pended or  obligated) , 

(3)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwise  refusing  to  permit  a  grantee 
to  obligate  any  part  of  budget  authority 
(Whether  by  establishing  contract  controls, 
reserves,  or  otherwise) ,  and 

(4)  any  type  of  Executive  action  or  inac- 
tion which  effectively  precludes  or  delays 
the  obligation  or  exjjendlture  of  any  part  of 
authorized  budget  authority. 

Sec  305.  The  following  subsections  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(a)(1)    As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 


power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
that  House  in  the  case  of  resolinions  de- 
scribed by  this  section;  and  they  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  therewith:  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  In- 
troduced and  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  at 
any  time  before  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
special  message  of  the  President  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  two  Houses. 

(2)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  a  resolution  approving  the  Impounding  of 
budget  authority  shall  be  substantially  as 
follows  (the  blank  space  being  appropri- 
ately filled )  :  "That  the  Congress  approves 
the  Impounding  of  budget  authority  as  set 
forth  In  the  special  message  of  the  President 

dated ,  Senate  (House)  Document 

No. ." 

(3)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
a  resolution  disapproving,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
the  impounding  of  budget  authority  shall  be 
substantially  as  follows  (the  blank  spaces 
being  appropriately  filled )  :  "That  the  Con- 
gress disapproves  the  Impounding  of  budget 
authority  as  set  forth  in  the  special  message 

of   the   President   dated   .   Senate 

(House)     Document    No.    dn    the 

amount  of  $ ) ." 

(4) For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
continuity  of  a  session  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
period. 

(CI  (1 )  A  resolution  introduced,  or  received 
from  the  other  House,  with  respect  to  a 
.special  message  shall  not  be  referred  to  a 
committee  and  shall  be  privileged  business 
for  immediate  consideration,  following  the 
receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral referred  to  in  section  302ic).  It  shall 
at  any  time  be  In  order  (even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to  I  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  Such  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  In 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2i  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  Is  agreed  to.  de- 
bate on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  Debate  on  any  amendment  to 
the  resolution  dncUidlng  an  amendment 
substituting  approval  for  disapproval  In 
whole  or  In  part  or  substituting  disapproval 
In  whole  or  in  part  for  approval)  shall  be 
limited  to  two  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
eqtially  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  amendment. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution, 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(4 1  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relat- 
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tiig  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(d  I  if.  prior  to  the  p:issage  by  one  House  of 
a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect  to  a 
special  message,  such  House  receives  from 
the  other  House  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  message,  then — 

(11  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  svich  message  has  been  Introduced, 
no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  mes- 
sage may  be  made  (despite  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (C)(1)  of  this  section) . 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  message  has  been  intro- 
duced— • 

{ .K)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
otlier  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  message  shall  be  the  same  as  if  no 
resolution  from  the  other  House  with  respect 
to  such  message  had  been  received;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  res- 
olution of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such 
menage  the  resolution  from  the  other  House 
with  respect  to  such  message  shall  be  auto- 
matically substituted  for  the  resolution  of 
the  first  House. 

(C)  If  a  committee  of  conference  Is  ap- 
pointed on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  with  respect  to  a  resolution,  the  con- 
ference report  submitted  In  each  House  shall 
be  considered  under  the  rules  set.  forth  In 
subsection  (o  of  this  section  for  the  consid- 
eration of  a  resolution,  except  that  no 
amendment  shall  be  In  order. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  it  shall  not  be  In  order  in 
either  House  to  consider  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  a  special  message  after  the  two 
Houses  have  agreed  to  another  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  message. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "spe- 
cial message"  means  a  report  of  Impounding 
action  made  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  302  or  by  the  Comptroller  General 
pursuant  to  section  306. 

Sec.  306.  If  the  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  takes  or  approves  any  Im- 
pounding action  within  the  purview  of  this 
title,  and  the  President  falls  to  report  such 
impounding  action  to  the  Congress  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  report  such  Impounding  action  with 
any  available  Information  concerning  It  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  such  impounding 
action  in  like  manner  and  with  the  same  ef- 
fect as  If  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral had  been  made  by  the  President: 
Provided,  hou-ever,  That  the  sixty-day  period 
provided  In  section  303  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  commenced  at  the  time  at  which,  in  the 
determination  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  Impoundment  action  was  taken. 

Sec.  307.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  interpreted  by  any  person  or  court 
as  constituting  a  ratification  or  approval  of 
any  Impounding  of  budget  authority  by  the 
President  or  any  other  Federal  employee,  in 
the  past  or  in  the  future,  unless  done  pur- 
suant to  statutory  authority  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  impoundment. 

Sec.  308.  The  Comptroller  General  is  here- 
by expressly  empowered  as  the  representative 
of  the  Congress  through  attorneys  of  his 
own  selection  to  sue  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  in 
a  civil  action  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  such  court  Is 
hereby  expressly  empowered  to  enter  in  such 
civil  action  any  decree,  Judgment,  or  order 
which  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  se- 
cure compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  by  such  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee.  Within  the  purview  of  this  section, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 


be  construed  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  be 
construed  to  be  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  309.  i&\  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  all  funds  appropriated  by 
law  shall  be  made  available  and  obligated  by 
the  appropriate  agencle.s.  departments,  and 
other  units  of  the  Government  except  as  may 
be  provided  otherwise  under  this  title. 

(b)  Should  the  President  desire  to  im- 
pound any  appropriation  made  by  the  Con- 
gress not  authorized  by  this  title  or  by  the 
Antideficlency  Act.  he  shall  seek  legislation 
utilizing  the  supplemental  appropriation? 
process  to  obtain  selective  rescission  of  such 
appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

Sec  310.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person,  im- 
poundment, or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid. 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons.  Impoundments,  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  311.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

TITLE  IV— CEILING  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  expenditures  and  net 
lending  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  .lune  30. 
1974.  under  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government,  shall  not  exceed  $268,700,000.- 
000. 

(b)  If  the  estimates  of  revenues  which  will 
be  received  in  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  as  made  from  time 
to  time,  are  Increased  as  a  result  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  reforming  the  Federal  tax  laws, 
the  limitation  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  reviewed  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
additional  revenues  made  available  should  be 
applied  to  essential  public  services  for  which 
adequate  funding  would  not  otherwise  be 
provided. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law.  the  President  shall, 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  reserve  from 
expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  appropria- 
tions, or  other  obllgatlonal  authorltv  other- 
wise made  available,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  expenditures  and  net 
lending  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  within  the  limitation  specified  In  sec- 
tion 401. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
reserve  amounts  proportionately  from  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  and  other  obllgatlonal 
authority  available  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory, and  to  the  extent  practicable,  subfunc- 
tlonal  category  (as  set  out  In  table  3  of  the 
United  States  Budget  In  Brief  for  fiscal  year 
1974).  except  that  no  reservations  shali  be 
made  from  amounts  available  for  Interest. 
veterans'  benefits  and  services,  payments 
from  social  insurance  trust  funds,  public  as- 
sistance maintenance  grants,  and  supple- 
mental security  Income  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  food  stamps,  military 
retirement  pay.  medicaid,  and  JudlclaJ 
salaries. 

(c)  Reservations  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  tlils  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  III 
of  this  Act.  except  that — 

( 1 )  if  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
under  section  302(c).  with  respect  to  any 
such  reservation,  that  the  requirements  of 
proportionate  reservations  of  subsecttoiTTb) 
of  this  section  have  been  complied  with,  then 
sections  303  and  305  shall  not  apply  to  such 
reservation,  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  section  303  which 
preclude  relmpoundment  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  such  reservation. 


(d)  In  no  event  shall  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  be  used  to  Impound 
funds,  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing a  program  the  creation  or  continuation 
of  which  has  been  authorized  by  Congress, 

Sec.  403.  In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram as  to  which — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recip- 
ients Is  required  to  be  determined  by  appli- 
cation of  a  formula  involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution, 

the  amount  available  for  expenditure  (after 
the  application  of  this  title)  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  In  the  application 
of  the  formula, 

TITLE  V— LIMITATION  OF  USE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  THE  USE  OF  APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS  FOR  COMBAT  ACTIVmES  IN  CAMBODU 
AND    LAOS 

Sec  501,  No  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  under  any  Act  of  Congress  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  support  directly 
or  indirectly  combat  activities  in.  over,  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over 
Laos  by  United  States  forces. 

TITLE  VI — UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENT 
Sec  601.  Section  203(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Effective  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sentence  (or. 
If  later,  the  date  established  pursusint  to 
State  law) .  the  State  may  by  law  provide  that 
the  determination  of  whether  there  has  been 
a  State  'on'  or  'off'  Indicator  beginning  or 
ending  any  extended  benefit  period  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  as  if  paragraph 
( 1 1  did  not  contain  subparagraph  (A) 
thereof  and  as  If  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
203  (b)  did  not  contain  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof.". 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  6096(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  man- 
ner and  time  of  designation)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe 
by  regulations",  and 

|2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Such  designation 
shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regulations 
except  that.  If  such  designation  Is  made  at 
the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year, 
such  designation  shall  be  made  on  the  first 
page  of  the  return." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cause  the  publishing  and  broadcasting 
of  Information  concerning  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  during  each 
year,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  tax- 
payer's right  to  designate  a  portion  of  his 
tax  payment  for  payment  Into  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  for  the  use 
of  the  candidates  of  a  political  party  without 
any  Increase  In  his  tax  liability.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year 
a  detailed  account  of  the  means  by  which  he 
Intends  to  carry  out  his  duty  under  this  sec- 
tion, which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  a  description  or  facsimile  copy  of  all  pub- 
lic notices,  the  availability  of  such  notices 
to  broadcasting  stations,  and  any  other  ar- 
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rangements  he  may  have  made  to  publicize 
the  fund  and  the  taxpayers'  right  of  desig- 
nation under  section  6096  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec  703.  (a)  Section  6096  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  designa- 
tion of  Income  tax  payments  to  Presidential 
Election  Camplagn  Fund)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Every  Individual  (other  than 
a  nonresident  alien)  whose  income  tax  liabil- 
ity for  any  taxable  year  is  $1  or  more  may 
designate  that  $1  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  9006 
(a)." 

(b»  Section  9006  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  payments  to  eligible 
candidates)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec  9006.  Payments  to  Eligible  Candidates. 
■■(ai  Establishment  of  Campaign  Fund. — 
There  is  hereby  established  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund."  The  Secretary  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  to  the  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
designated  (subsequent  to  the  previous  Pres- 
idential election)  to  the  fund  by  individuals 
under  section  6096. 

"(b)  Transfer  to  the  General  Fund. — If, 
after  a  Presidential  election  and  after  all 
eligible  candidates  have  been  paid  the 
amount  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  chapter,  there  are  moneys  remain- 
ing In  the  fund,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
the  moneys  so  remaining  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

"(C)  Payments  From  the  Fund. — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  certification  from  the  Comptroller 
General  under  section  9005  for  payment  to 
the  eligible  candidates  of  a  political  partv. 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  candidates 
out  of  the  fund  the  amount  certified  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Amounts  paid  to  any 
such  candidates  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  such  candidates. 
"(di  lNst:nF'Ficii:NT  Amounts  in  Fund. — 
"(1)  If  at  the  time  of  a  certification  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  section  9005  for 
payment  to  eligible  candidates  of  a  political 
party,  the  moneys  In  the  fund  are  Insuffi- 
cient to  pay  to  all  eligible  candidates  the 
amounts  to  which  they  are  then  entitled 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Comptroller  General) .  pay- 
ments to  each  eligible  candidate  shall  be 
reduced  pro  rata,  and  the  amounts  not  paid 
at  such  time  shall  be  paid  when  there  are 
sufficient  moneys  in  the  fund. 

"(2)  If,  at  the  close  of  the  expenditure 
report  period,  the  moneys  In  the  fund  are 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  unpaid  entitle- 
ments of  all  eligible  candidates,  the  balance 
In  the  fund  shall  be  paid  to  eligible  can- 
didates in  the  following  manner: 

"(A)  For  the  candidates  of  a  major  party, 
compute  the  percentage  which  the  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  the  candidates 
for  President  of  the  major  parties  Is  of  the 
total  number  of  popular  votes  cast  for  the 
office  of  President  In  the  election,  and  divide 
such  percentage  by  the  number  of  major 
parties. 

"(B)  For  the  candidates  of  a  minor  or  new 
party,  compute  the  percentage  which  the 
popular  votes  received  for  President  by  the 
candidate  of  such  party  is  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  cast  for  the  office  of 
President  In  the  election. 

"(C)  Pay  to  the  eligible  candidates  of  each 
party  the  same  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
the  money  in  the  fund  as  the  percentage  ob- 
tained under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  for 
candidates  of  such  party." 

Sec  704.  Section  n30(a)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  the  amounts  paid 
(under  all  of  such  sections)"  and  Inserting 


In  lieu  thereof  "of  the  amounts  paid  under 
such  section  403(a)  (3)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  part  A 
of  title  IV"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "un- 
der the  State  plan  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  IV". 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  amendment,  which  is  some  49 
pages  long,  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

motion  offered   by    MR.    MILLS  OF  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8410)  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following: 

Sec  4.  (a)  (1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  502 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the 
next  5  fiscal  years". 

(2 1  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1974"  and  Inserting  \n  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1975". 

( 3 )  Section  505 1  a )  ( 8 )  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  'July  1.  1973" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1974". 

(4)  Section  505(a)(9)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1974". 

(5)  Section  505(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1974". 

(6)  Section  508(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(7)  Section  509(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(8)  Section  510(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(b)  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adduig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"SUPPLEMENTAL   ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec  516.  (a)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year  (com- 
mencing with  ihe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975).  there  shall  (subject  to  paragraph  (2)  i 
be  allotted  to  each  State  (from  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b))  an  amount,  which  shall  be  In 
addition  to  and  available  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  allotments  of  such  State  (as 
determined  under  sections  503  and  504), 
equal  to  the  excess  ( if  any )  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  sections  503  and 
504)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
plus  the  amounts  of  any  grants  to  such 
States  under  sections  508,  509,  and  510,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  sections  503  and 
504)  for  such  fiscal  year  which  commences 
after  June  30,  1973 

"(2)  No  State  shall  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  unless 
such  State  (in  the  administration  of  its  State 
plan,  approved  under  section  505)  has  In  ef- 
fect arrangements  which  the  Secretary  finds 
will  provide  for  the  continuation  of  appro- 
priate services  to  population  groups  pre- 
viously receiving  services  from  funds  made 
available  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 


1974)  to  such  State  pursuant  to  sections  508 
509.  and  510. 

"(b)(1)(A)  There  are  (subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B))  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  (commencing  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975)  such 
amounts  as  mav  be  necefsary  to  er.able  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  allotments  authonzed 
under  subsection   (ai 

"(B)  Nothing  contained  in  subparagraph 
(Ai  shall  be  construed  to  authorize,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  appropriation  under  this  sub- 
section of  any  amount  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  amount  by  which — 

"(1)  the  amount  authorized  n  be  appro- 
priated under  section  501  for  such  year 
exceeds 

"(11)  the  total  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  501  for  such  year. 

"(2)  If.  for  any  fiscal  years,  the  total 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  is  less  than  the  total  amount  allotted  to 
all  States  under  subsection  (a),  then  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  each  State  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (ai)  shall  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  for  such  fiscal  year 
as  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
(as  determined  under  subsection  (a)  )  bears 
to  the  total  amount  allotted  to  all  States 
under  subsection   (a)    for  such  fiscal  year." 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  State.  If  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  have  received  under  section 

503  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  such  year 
(if  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted),  plus 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  which 
such  State  would  have  received  under  section 

504  of  such  Act  for  such  year  (if  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  had  not  been  enacted), 
is  in  excess  of  the  sum  of — 

(C)  the  aggregate  of  the  allotments  which 
such  State  received  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973)  under  such  sections  503  and 
504.  plus 

(D)  the  aggregate  of  the  grants  received 
(for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973) 
under  sections  508.  509.  and  510  of  such  Act, 
then,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  allotments  of 
such  State,  tinder  sections  503  and  504  of 
such  Act.  in  such  proportion  to  each  such 
allotment  as  the  State  shall  specify,  an 
amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

(2)  (A)  There  are  (subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B))  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  increase  in  allotments  provided  for 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(B)  Nothing  contained  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  construed  to  authorize,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  the  appro- 
priation under  this  paragraph  of  any  amount 
which  Is  in  excess  of  the  amount  by  which — 

(I)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  501  of  such  vear.  ex- 
ceeds 

(II)  the  total  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  501  for  such  year. 

(3)  If,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection  Is 
less  than  the  total  of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  added  to  the  allotments  of  States  (as 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)).  then  the 
amount  to  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  each 
State  shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated for  such  year  as  the  amount  to  bo 
added  to  the  allotment  of  such  State  (as 
determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  bears  to 
the  total  of  the  amounts  to  be  added  to  the 
allotments  of  all  States  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)). 

Sec  5.  Section  203(e)(2)  of  the  Federal- 
State   Extended   Unemployment    Compensa- 
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tlon  Act  of    1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Effective  with 
respect  to  compensation  for  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment beginning  before  January  1,  1974, 
and  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  sentence  (or.  if  later,  the  date 
established  pursuant  to  State  law),  the  State 
by  law  may  provide  that  the  determination 
of  whether  there  has  been  a  State  'off'  In- 
dicator ending  any  extended  benefit  period 
shall   be  made  under   this  subsection   as   If 
paragraph  ( 1 )  did  not  contain  subparagraph 
(A)    thereof  and  may  provide  that  the  de- 
termination   of    whether   there    has    been    a 
State  'on'  Indicator  beginning  any  extended 
benefit  period  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section as  If  (1)  paragraph  ill  did  not  con- 
tain subparagraph  (A)  thereof,  (11)  the  4  per 
centum     contained     In    subparagraph     (Bi 
thereof  were  4.5  per  centum,  and  (lil)  para- 
graph   (1)    of  subsection   (b)    did   not   con- 
tain subparagraph  (B)   thereof.  In  the  case 
of  any  individual  who  has  a  week  with  re- 
spect to  which  extended  compensation  was 
payable  pursuant  to  a  State  law  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  if   the  e.xiended 
benefit  period  under  such  law  does  not  expire 
before  January  1.  1974,  the  eligibility  period 
of  such  Individual  for  purposes  of  such  law 
shall   end  with   the  thirteenth  week   which 
begins  after  December  31,   1973." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  6096  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  designa- 
tion by  Inldlviduals  of  income  tax  payments 
to  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  loUows : 
"Sec.  6096.  Designation  by  Induiduals  — 
"(a)  In  General. — Every  Individual  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien )  whose  income  tax 
liability  for  the  taxable  year  Is  $1  or  more 
may  designate  that  $1  shall  be  paid  over 
to  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9006ia).  In  the  case  of  a  joint  return 
of  husband  and  wife  having  an  income  tax 
liability  of  $2  or  more,  each  spouse  may 
designate  that  $1  shall  be  paid  to  the  fund, 
"(bl  Income  Tax  Liability. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  Income  tax  lia- 
bility of  an  individual  for  any  taxable  year 
is  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter 
1  on  such  Individual  for  such  taxable  year 
(as  shown  on  his  return),  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  (as  shown  in  his  return) 
allowable  under  sections  33,  37,  38,  40,  and  41. 
"(c)  Manner  and  Time  of  Designation. — 
A  designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  tax- 
able year,  or 

"(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  1  for  such  ta.xable  year)  specified 
In  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

Such  designation  shall  be  made  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
scribes by  regulations  except  that.  If  such 
designation  Is  made  at  the  time  of  filing 
the  return  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter 
1  for  such  taxable  year,  such  designation 
shall  be  made  either  on  the  first  page  of  the 
return  or  on  the  page  bearing  the  taxpayer's 
signature." 

(b)  Section  9006  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  payments  to  eligi- 
ble candidates)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  9006.  Payments  to  Eligible  Candidates. 
"(a)  Establishment  of  Campaign  Fund. — 
There  Is  hereby  established  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund'.  The  Secretary 
shall,  as  provided  by  appropriation  acts, 
transfer  to  the  fund  an  amount  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  designated 
(subsequent    to    the    previous    Presidential 


election)    to  the  fund  by  Individuals  under 
section  6096. 

"(b)  Transfer  to  the  General  Fund. — If, 
after  a  Presidential  election  and  after  all 
eligible  candidates  have  been  paid  the 
amount  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  chapter,  there  are  moneys  re- 
maining in  the  fund,  the  Secretary  shall 
transfer  the  moneys  so  remaining  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  Payments  From  the  Fund. — Upon 
receipt  of  a  certification  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  .'section  9005  for  pay- 
ment to  the  ellgi'oie  candidates  of  a  po- 
litical party,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such 
candidates  out  of  the  fund  the  amount 
certified  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
Amounts  paid  to  any  such  candidates  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  such  candidates. 

"(d)  Insufficient  Amounts  in  Fund. — If  at 
the  time  of  a  certification  by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  section  9005  for  payment  to 
the  eligible  candidates  of  a  political  party, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines  that 
the  moneys  in  the  fund  are  not.  or  may  not 
be,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  full  entitlements 
of  the  eligible  candidates  of  all  political 
parties,  he  shall  withhold  from  such  pay- 
ment such  amount  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  each  political  party  will  receive  their 
pro  rata  ^hare  of  their  full  entitlement. 
Amounts  withheld  by  reason  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  paid  when  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  determines  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient moneys  in  the  fund  to  pay  such 
amounts,  or  portions  thereof,  to  all  eligible 
candidates  from  whom  amounts  have  been 
withheld,  but.  if  there  are  not  sufficient 
moneys  in  the  fund  to  satisfy  the  full  entitle- 
ment of  the  eligible  candidates  of  all  politi- 
cal parties,  the  amounts  so  withheld  shall  be 
paid  in  such  manner  that  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  each  political  party  receive  their 
pro  rata  share  of  their  full  entitlement." 

(C)  Sections  9003ib)(2),  9007(b)(3),  and 
9012(b)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "9006 
(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "9006(d)". 
(d)  Tiie  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1972.  Any  desig- 
nation made  under  section  6096  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  for 
taxable  years  beginning  before  January  1. 
1973)  for  the  account  of  the  candidates  of 
any  specified  political  party  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  9006(a)  of  such  Code  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (b)  ) .  be  treated  sole- 
ly as  a  designation  to  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  i  during  the 
reading!.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  covers  tliree 
matters  which  we  will  discuss,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  first  that  perhaps  tha  House 
made  the  proper  decision  last  night,  al- 
though it  was  somewhat  embarrassing 
to  some  of  us  on  the  committee.  How- 
ever, I  think  I  can  say  that  it  avoided 
the  even  greater  embarrassment  of  hav- 
ing a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  bearing  my  name  and,  I 
think,  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Schneebeli)  vetoed 
by  a  President.  In  the  years  that  I  have 


been  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  have 
never  had  that  experience;  I  did  not 
want  it. 

Actually,  in  our  original  meetings,  it 
was  not  possible  for  us  to  obtain  sufficient 
concessions  from  the  Senate  to  make  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  itself  veto-proof. 

We  have  also  this  morning  tentatively 
discussed  the  bill  involving  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act,  and  I  have  been  told  by 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  who  recom- 
mended to  the  President  the  veto  of  the 
bill  last  night,  that  both  the  debt  limit 
bill  and  the  Renegotiation  Act  bill,  if  they 
come  out  as  we  hope,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  will  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. At  least  he  will  recommend  the 
President's  signature  on  both  these  bills. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  go  to  conference 
on  the  Renegotiation  Act  very  soon,  we 
hope.  Having  discusssed  it  this  morning, 
we  feel  that  we  can  readily  agree  to  the 
changes  that  the  Senate  has  wrought 
upon  us,  with  the  amendments  that  we 
want  to  make  to  it,  and  that  with  both 
these  bills  being  in  this  condition,  as 
far  as  the  legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  concerned,  we  will 
not  have  to  stay  here  next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  vield? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

What  was  done  last  night  was  not  done 
with  any  intention,  of  course,  of  em- 
barrassing the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  or  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I '  think  the  gentleman's  heart 
was  really  in  what  was  done  today  and 
not  what  was  before  us  last  night. ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  due  to  his  ability 
last  night  and  more  importantly,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  negotiations  today  that  this 
matter  has  been  resolved  to  a  satisfac- 
tory result. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  been  told  that 
this  legislation  now  before  us  and  the 
legislation  to  follow  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved over  what  we  had  last  night.  I 
think  it  is  mainly  the  handiwork  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  his  associates, 
and  the  conferees.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
President  will  approve  the  several  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Let  me  discuss  very  briefly  the  three 
matters  which  are  in  disagreement  and 
on  which  I  previously  moved  to  recede 
and  concur  with  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  has  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation, which  was  in  the  bill  discussed 
last  night. 

Another  has  to  do  with  the  continua- 
tion of  the  maternal  and  child  health 
program  which,  if  not  continued,  would 
expire  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  one  has  to  do 
with    the    dollar    campaign    check-off 
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amendments  that  we  discussed  last 
night.  Let  me  discuss  each  of  these 
briefly. 

e.xtended  unemployment  compensation 
program 

The  provisior  relating  to  extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  is  iden- 
tical to  the  provision  contained  in  the 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  yes- 
terday. 

Under  the  motion.  States  would  be 
permitted  from  the  date  of  enactment 
until  December  31,  1973,  to  disregard 
the  120-percent  requirement  of  existing 
law  but  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment in  such  States  would  have  to  be 
4.5  percent  rather  than  the  4-percent 
insured  unemployment  rate  required 
under  the  regular  trigger  provision.  The 
amendment  further  provides  than  an 
extended  benefit  period  could  remain  in 
operation  in  such  a  State  during  this 
time  so  long  as  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  remained  4  percent  or  above. 
In  those  States  which  paid  extended 
benefits  under  this  modification,  per- 
sons who  qualify  for  extended  benefits 
under  this  authority  prior  to  December 
31,  1973,  could  continue  to  receive  the 
extended  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled during  an  additional  13  weeks  or 
until  the  end  of  March  1974. 

The  extended  benefits  paid  under  this 
provision,  including  those  paid  during 
the  tail-out  period  after  December  31, 
1973.  would  be  financed  equally  from 
State  and  local  funds  as  extended  bene- 
fits are  regularly  financed  under  exist- 
ing law. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  could  furnish 
us,  if  all  of  the  States  affected  by  the 
amendment  took  full  advantage  of  it, 
this  temporary  modification  of  the  State 
"on"  and  "off"  indicators  would  allow 
extended  benefits  to  be  paid  in  6  States. 
The  estimated  additional  benefits  pay- 
able would  be  $115.7  million,  at  a  cost  of 
$60.6  million  in  Federal  funds  and  $55.1 
million  in  State  funds  and  an  estimated 
176,500  workers  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive extended  benefits. 

maternal  and  child  health 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contained 
a  provision  amending  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  program  under  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Senate  bill 
would  extend  the  direct  project  grants 
for  1  year — from  June  30.  1973,  to  June 
30,  1974 — and  would  make  the  following 
additional  changes: 

For  fiscal  year  1974  only,  each  State 
would  receive — under  authorization  au- 
thority— the  greater  of  first,  the  total 
of  fiscal  year  1973  project  and  formula 
grants  or  second,  the  sum  such  State 
would  have  received  had  the  project 
grants  not  been  extended  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

For  fiscal  year  1975  and  later  years,  no 
State  would  be  eligible  for  less  funds 
than  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1973  for 
both  project  grants  and  formula  grants. 

When  the  project  grant  authority 
lapses  on  June  30,  1974,  the  States  would 
be  required  to  make  arrangements  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  appro- 
priate services  to  groups  previously  re- 
ceiving project  grant  funds. 


The  House  conferees  believe  this  would 
be  a  meritorious  provision  since  it  should 
assure  the  continuation  of  many  existing 
worthwhile  projects  which  are  benefit- 
ing thousands  of  mothers  and  children 
in  low-income  ghetto  and  rural  areas. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  as- 
surance that  States  will  not  be  disad- 
vantaged by  this  change  as  compared 
with  present  law  and  that  when  the  di- 
rect projects  are  phased  out  a  year  from 
now,  the  States  will  be  ready  to  take 
over  their  support. 

the  presidentlal  campaign  checkoff 
provision 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
provision  providing  for  a  modification  in 
the  Presidential  election  campaign 
checkoff  provision.  As  modified  by  the 
amendment  before  us,  this  pixjvision  pro- 
vides that  the  campaign  checkoff  desig- 
nation is  to  be  either  on  the  first  page 
of  the  income  tax  return  or  on  the  side 
of  the  return  where  the  signature  is.  For 
the  regular  1040  return,  this  is  the  front 
of  the  return,  but  for  the  short  form, 
1040A,  the  signature  is  on  the  second 
page  of  the  return  and  in  this  case  it 
may  be  desirable  to  have  the  checkoff 
here.  We  gave  the  Treasury  some  flexi- 
bility but  have  still  required  it  to  have 
the  checkoff  where  it  will  readily  come 
to  the  taxpayer's  attention.  There  is  no 
statutory  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  provide  appropriate 
publicity  with  respect  to  the  campaign 
checkoff  each  year.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary has  assured  us  the  Treasury  will  do 
so  year  after  year.  Finally,  the  amend- 
ment converts  the  campaign  fund  check- 
off to  a  nonpartisan  checkoff.  This  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  simple 
checkoff  on  the  return  itself  and  also  if 
we  are  not  to  disclose  to  the  IRS  the  po- 
litical affiliation  of  the  taxpayer. 

All  of  the  other  material,  including 
all  of  the  social  security  and  welfare  pro- 
visions, have  been  added  by  the  Senate 
to  the  renegotiation  bill.  But  when  we 
come  back  to  discuss  that  conference  re- 
port, I  think  the  conference  report  will 
have  provided  sufficient  amendments  to 
convince  my  colleagues  why  the  Presi- 
dent himself  would  feel  that  he  would 
have  to  sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions, I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  them. 
These  are  the  three  matters  we  discussed 
last  night  in  detail,  these  three  non- 
germane  amendments.  They  are  consid- 
ered as  one  amendment  again,  because 
we  were  still  faced  with  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  had  added  all  of  these  many  pro- 
visions in  the  form  of  one  amendment. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  or  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Carney i  . 

Mr.  CARNEY  or  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
approximately  when  will  the  renegotia- 
tion bill  be  ready  for  a  vote  by  this  body? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  our  objective  that  the  drafting  peo- 
ple will  have  completed  their  work  by 
2:30  or  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Will  we  vote  on 
it  today? 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  REID.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  Might  I  ask  him  whether 
the  Renegotiation  Act  is  going  to  have 
the  provisions  that  were  in  the  con- 
glomerate amendment  last  night  rela- 
tive to  social  services  and  a  prohibition 
on  new  social  service  regulations  for  a 
6-month  period. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Without  com- 
mitting ourselves,  because  we  have  not 
been  in  conference  officially  on  it,  let  me 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  objective  of  the  amendment  of 
la^t  night  will  be  included  in  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  extension. 

Mr.  REID.  The  reason  why  I  ask  is  the 
question  of  timing,  because  obviously  the 
new  regulations  will  go  into  effect  on 
July  1  absent  the  committee  action. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  In  a  different 
form  we  are  carrying  out  the  same  ob- 
jective of  suspending  the  regulation  and 
prevented  it  from  going  into  effect  on 
July  1. 

Mr.    PICKLE.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Would  the  gentleman 
mind  telling  the  House  what  is  Included 
in  the  changes  in  the  unemplojTnent 
compensation  measures  which  is  now 
part  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  with  the  gentleman. 

The  unemployment  compensation 
provision  is  identical  with  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  provision  which 
we  had  in  the  conference  report  last 
night.  What  it  does  until  December  31  of 
this  year  is  to  disregard  the  120-percent 
requirement  of  existing  law  for  trigger- 
ing a  State's  program  provided  that  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  within 
the  State  is  4.5  percent. 

Under  existing  law  it  is  4  percent,  as 
you  know,  but  it  does  have  this  120-per- 
cent requirement,  that  is.  that  the  in- 
sured unemployment  in  the  year  in- 
volved will  be  20  percent  higher  than  it 
was  in  the  2  previous  years. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Could  the  gentleman 
give  the  House  his  estimate  of  what  he 
thinks  this  will  cost  the  Treasury  in  ex- 
tended benefits  and  imemployment  in- 
surance for  the  rest  of  this  year? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  about 
$61  million. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  About  S61  milhon? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  But  the 
gentleman  understands  that  this  comes 
out  of  a  special  fund  and  not  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  understand  it  comes 
out  of  the  employers  fimd. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 
Accumulated  by  the  Federal  taxes  ap- 
plicable to  wages  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
kindly  insert  for  the  Record  those  States 
primarily  that  it  is  anticipated  will  be 
affected  by  this? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man intends  to  do  this  and  will  say  also 
it  does  not  involve  your  State  or  my 
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state,  but  it  takes  care  of  such  States 
as  Massachusetts  and  Washington,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  And  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  the  same  States  basically 
as 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  New 
York  would  not  be  eligible  for  it  now. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey  would  be  af- 
fected ;  Rhode  Island  is  another.  I  can  go 
on,  but  I  will  put  those  States  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows : 


Number  of 

State  share 

Federal  share 

beneficiafies 

of  cost 

of  cost 

SUte 

(thousands) 

(millions) 

(millions) 

Alaska . 

2.9 

JO.  8 

SO.  9 

Massachusetts  . 

52.7 

13.7 

16.8 

New  Jersey 

55.9 

22.4 

22.4 

Puerto  Rico 

28.8 

5.2 

5.2 

Rhode  Island. .. 

7.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Washington 

28.4 

10.2 

12.5 

Total 

176.5 

55.1 

60.6 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  assuming  that  the  body  in 
its  haste  for  the  completion  of  our  busi- 
ness approves  this  measure  and  the 
amendment  that  contains  unemploy- 
ment, do  I  understand  clearly  it  is  for 
the  rest  of  this  year,  December  31,  1973, 
or  1974? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No;  1973. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  This  is,  then,  a  tempo- 
rary extension  and  is  not  to  be  considered 
permanent? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  is  not  an  overall  ex- 
tension? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  It  is  just 
for  the  6-month  period  involved.  It  is 
only  temfx)rary. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  or  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain that  extension  with  regard  to  un- 
employment insurance?  It  does  not  make 
any  provision  for  the  State  of  New  York. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  unemployment  level 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  not  4.5  per- 
cent. If  it  should  become  4.5  percent  in 
the  6-month  period,  then  New  York 
would  be  included,  but  you  have  to  have 
as  much  as  4.5  percent  insured  unem- 
ployment in  order  to  qualify. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  It  does  not  waive  previous 
requirements? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  We  waived 
the  requirement  that  your  insured  un- 
employment in  the  State  of  New  York 
would  have  to  be  20  percent  higher  than 
it  was  in  the  2  previous  years.  This  has 
kept  at  times  during  the  year,  I  under- 
stand, the  State  from  qualifying. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DORN.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  yielding. 


In  view  of  some  of  the  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  last  evening  about 
the  veterans  pensions.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  anything  in 
thus  or  any  other  report  this  afternoon 
concerning  those  benefits. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  is  a 
provision  put  in  by  the  Senate  to  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  bill  which  solves  the 
problem  that  was  raised. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

That  sohes  the  problem  that  was 
raised  by  members  of  the  gentleman's 
committee  last  night. 

Mr.  DORN.  Would  the  gentleman  yield 
further  and  advise  what  it  does  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  I  will  be 
glad  to. 

I  am  aware  of  the  amendment,  so  I 
can  discuss  it  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

The  provision  merely  provides  that  no 
veteran  will  lose  benefits  as  a  result 
of  the  social  security  increase  which  is 
also  involved  in  that  bill  in  determining 
the  veteran's  income  for  purpose  of  his 
eligibility  for  a  pension.  It  is  the  same 
thing  that  the  gentleman's  committee 
has  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DORN.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  further,  would  they  be  ger- 
mane, that  type? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Oh,  no.  It  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill.  That  is  why  we 
have  it  back  avS  an  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. It  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  might  inform  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  I  might  be  compelled  to  object 
on  the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  would  not 
blame  the  gentleman  one  iota,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  gentleman's  own  committee 
were  very  instrumental  last  night  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  depriving  about  340,000 
veterans  of  their  pensions  as  a  result  of 
a  social  security  increase,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  think  they  were  overlooking 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  30  million 
people  eligible  for  a  social  security 
increase. 

Mr.  DORN.  Not  only  that,  I  might  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  but  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  last  year. 
This  is  being  considered  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  At  this  very 
moment  public  hearings  are  being  held. 
To  interject  into  a  conference  report  a 
provision  with  reference  to  a  5-percent 
increase  would  leave,  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  the  House  wide  open.  We  have 
been  getting  a  few  letters,  I  might  say 
to  the  chairman,  and  he  will  get  millions. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Not  about 
this  increase,  because  it  will  not  cause 
anyone  presently  entitled  to  a  pension  in 
any  amount  to  lose  that  amount  of  his 
pension.  The  amendment  was  offered  in 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0.  It  was 
cosponsored  by  the  gentleman's  coimter- 
part   in    the   Senate.    The    gentleman's 


coimterpart  in  the  Senate  was  on  the 
conference  and  indicated  to  the  House 
conferees  that  we  take  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DORN.  I  might  say  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
that  if  this  type  of  approach  is  taken 
for  the  5  percent,  what  about  the  20 
percent? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  the  world  in  the  leader- 
shop  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  that  he  will 
see  to  it  that  no  veterans  are  abused 
or  mistreated  in  the  final  analysis  by 
an  increase  in  social  security. 

Mr.  DORN.  Then  I  might  say  that 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will 
take  care  of  both  the  20  percent  and 
the  5  percent. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  good.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  say  that. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

One  point,  Mr.  Chairman :  With  regard 
to  the  State  of  New  York  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  insurance  benefits 
and  the  eligibility  factor  with  regard 
to  oiu:  committee's  research  on  this 
point,  again  and  again  I  have  nm  into 
the  problem  that  the  geographical  area 
of  reporting  that  covers  the  statistics  is 
regional,  and  imtil  we  cure  that  difficulty 
of  the  regional  reporting,  it  is  very  hard 
to  bring  New  York  in  under  the  4 '  2  per- 
cent without  heavily  increasing  the 
burden  across  the  country  in  other  States 
that  have  a  level  above  that  level. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  agree  with 
the   gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  conferees.  One  more  thing:  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  for  his  stam- 
ina and  steadfastness  in  bringing  into 
the  conference,  I  believe,  the  provisions 
regarding  maternal  and  child  health 
care.  Many  States  would  have  lost  on 
these,  and  few  States  would  have  gained 
if  the  conference  report  had  not  gone  into 
this.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  these 
programs  for  parental  and  perinatal  care 
ongoing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  address 
some  brief  remarks  to  a  specific  amend- 
ment House  conferees  have  brought  back 
in  disagreement.  I  refer  to  the  extension, 
for  one  fiscal  year,  of  project  funding  for 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Care  Centers. 
contained  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Debt  Limit  Extension. 

I  am  very  gratified  that  the  confer- 
ees will  permit  the  House  to  work  its  will 
on  this  and  other  vital  amendments 
aimed  at  helping,  in  a  most  direct  way. 
those  least  able  to  help  themselves. 

Extension  of  project  funding  for  these 
centers  will  permit  the  continuation  of 
these  essential  health  care  programs  in 
139  locations,  in  38  States  and  two  terri- 
tories. Service  is  provided,  just  under  the 
Maternal  and  Infant  Care  programs,  to 
800,000  expectant  mothers,  infants  and 
youngsters. 
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Failure  to  provide  this  extension  of 
project  funding,  under  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  would  result  in  the 
eventual  severe  curtailment  or  effective 
demise  of  virtually  all  the  centers  across 
the  Nation  and  cost  New  York  City  ap- 
proximately $8  million  in  the  coming  fis- 
cal year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  of  these  pro- 
grams is  clearly  and  magnificently  ob- 
vious. Infant  mortality  has  decreased 
substantially  in  those  areas  in  which  a 
project  is  operating.  In  my  own  district, 
for  instance,  the  project  area  of  Red 
Hook  showed  a  reduction  of  infant  mor- 
tality from  29.9  precent  per  one  thousand 
births  in  1960  to  17.4  percent  in  1971. 
Similar  results  have  been  achieved  in 
the  many  projects.  11  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan New  York  area,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Intensive  care  for  premature  in- 
fants has  resulted  in  reductions  of  up 
to  25  percent  in  mortality  rates. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the 
House  permits  this  project-funding  ex- 
tension, funding  is  just  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  from  the  States,  and  little 
has  been  done,  to  date,  to  provide  for  a 
smooth  transition  to  full  formula  fimd- 
ing  and  assurance  of  adequate  state 
funding  for  these  centers.  With  no  exten- 
sion, most  of  these  projects  will  just  die, 
rendering  useless  over  5  years  of  prog- 
ress in  a  team  approach  to  maternal  and 
child  health  care.  We  vdW  also  lose  what 
has  been  gained  in  parental  education  in 
nutrition  and  hygiene  and  general  pre- 
natal care.  These  mothers  and  their  chil- 
dren will  be  thrown  back  on  the  medical 
care  junkheap,  if  we  do  not  instruct  our 
conferees  to  recede  from  disagreement 
to  this  vital  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nationwide  value  of 
these  programs  is  beyond  dispute.  Con- 
tinuation of  project  funding  is  clearly 
of  vital  and  immediate  concern  to  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  urge  overwhelm- 
ing approval  of  any  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees  to  recede  from  disagree- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  providing  for 
a  1  year  extension  of  project  funding 
for  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Care  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Mills).  Congressman  Burke, 
Congressman  Rostenkowski,  myself, 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  House,  have  worked  very  hard 
to  secure  this  continuation  of  project 
funding.  The  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  are  certainly 
to  be  commended  for  the  yeoman  duty 
they  performed  in  behalf  of  this  most 
important  amendment. 

My  only  concern,  other  than  House 
approval  of  this  amendment,  is  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  that  bastion  of  defence  for  the 
rights,  needs  and  equal  opportunities  of 
those  unable  to  defend  themselves,  has 
begim  to  dismantle  the  present  adminis- 
trative structure  that  has  been  caring 
for  these  and  other  programs  designed  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  American 
child. 


This  morning's  Washington  Post  car- 
ries a  story  on  page  A2,  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Lesser,  veteran  head  of  Federal  pro- 
grams for  crippled  children,  infants, 
children  and  expectant  mothers.  Dr. 
Lesser  states,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wein- 
berger's assurances  that  this  is  merely 
an  efficiency  reorganization: 

This  Is  the  first  step  In  the  elimination  of 
categorical  programs.  It  is  another  disregard 
for  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  with  continued  shock 
and  outrage  that  I  have  witnessed  and 
continued  to  witness  the  arrogant  de- 
struction of  programs  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  have  labored  for 
decades  to  build  and  improve. 

What  form  of  callotisness  inhabits  this 
administration?  Is  it  that  they  realize 
they  will  not  be  running  things  come  a 
few  years  hence  and  that  they  musl 
accomplish  this  seamy  and  illegal  wast- 
ing of  our  health  programs  quickly  and 
in  such  a  way  that  their  reconstruction 
will  be  a  long  and  difficult  work  for  the 
Congress  and  any  succeeding  adminis- 
tration? That  would  be  the  only  ex- 
planation possible  for  this  rampant  dis- 
regard for  the  will  nf  the  Congress— a 
Congress,  however,  that  has  begim  to 
fight  strongly  against  this  form  of  con- 
stitutional subversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  Congress  is  forced  to 
seek  relief  in  the  courts  via  injunctions 
and  suits  to  compel  the  executive  to  carry 
out  the  directives  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  I  cin  assure 
my  colleagues  that  this  confrontation  is 
just  beginning.  But  I  am  sure  we  will 
carr>'  it  to  a  successful  conclusion — a 
conclusion  that  will  be  effected  legally 
and  constitutionally  and  a  conclusion 
that  will  restore  fully  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people,  without 
the  hindrance  of  an  administration  sup- 
posedly in  office  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  wish  to  insert  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  Po.=t 
story  concerning  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Lesser: 

HEW  Aide  (Juits  Over  Nixon  Plak 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Lesser,  veteran  head  of  fed- 
eral health  services  for  crippled  children 
and  low-Income  pregnant  mothers  said 
yesterday  he  is  quitting  to  protest  Nixon 
administration  plans  to  break  up  his 
agency  and  make  the  director  a  "flgure- 
head." 

"This  Is  the  first  step  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  categorical  programs."  Lesser  said. 
"It  is  another  disregard  for  the  intent  of 
Congress." 

Congress  provides  funds  for  some  health 
services  by  specific  category,  such  as  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  care.  The  Nixon 
administration's  revenue  sharing  concept, 
which  does  not  apply  to  these  programs, 
lumps  the  funds  together  and  lets  the 
states  decide  what  the  spending  categories 
should  be. 

Lesser  charged  that  under  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration — a  unit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  the  child  and  maternal  health 
programs     staff     would     be     reduced     from 


about  160  to  six  or  seven  and  the  other 
personnel  would  be  given  additional  duties 
with  other  programs. 

"There  is  no  place  for  me  in  that  Hind 
of  business,"  Lesser  told  UPI.  He  has  been 
head  of  federal  health  services  for  chil- 
dren and  mothers  since  1952  and  associ- 
ated with  the  programs  smce  1941,  but 
Friday  will   be  his  last  day  on  the  job. 

At  age  63,  Lesser  said  he  is  not  ready 
to  retire.  "But  I  certainly  wouldn't  con- 
tinue as  a  figurehead  or  exhibit  a  In  sup- 
port of  a  reorganization  of  which  I  thor- 
oughly  disapprove."    he    said. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  inves- 
tigating the  reorganization  to  determine 
if  any  Congressional  authority  has  been 
violated. 

Under  the  plan  to  take  effect  next 
month,  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger said  health  services  will  be  split 
into  three  major  units  to  "Increase  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  depart- 
ment's   health    programs." 

Under  the  $244  million  maternal  and 
child  health  services  program,  some  500.- 
000  crippled  children,  primarily  in  rural 
areas,  receive  medical  care  each  year; 
650,000  infants  get  well-baby  care;  2  mil- 
lion to  3  million  children  receive  school 
health  examinations  and  immunizations, 
and  needy  pregnant  mothers  and  children, 
mostly  In  big  cities,  get  health  examina- 
tions, dental  care  and  other  services  to 
reduce  high  rates  of  infant  mortality  and 
promote    good    health. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Batalden.  chief  of  the  bureau 
in  which  these  services  will  be  located, 
said  there  Is  no  intent  to  phase  them  out. 

"I  would  not  have  accepted  that  job  if 
that  had  been   the  case,"  he  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  is  extended  to  No- 
vember 30? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  ex- 
plain to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  as  I  said  last  night,  so  far  as  the 
text  of  the  House-passed  bill  is  con- 
cerned, the  Senate  did  not  change  a 
word,  or  anything  else.  It  accepted  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  so  it  is  No- 
vember 30. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  extension  will  be 
for  5  months,  not  6  months? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
this  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
increase  in  the  debt? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  next  5  months? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  sir.  At  one 
point  the  administration  downtown  had 
suggested  that  we  increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  from  $65  billion  to  $85  bil- 
lion. I  think  I  can  assure  my  friend  that 
when  we  come  back,  whether  it  be  in  the 
form  of  a  permanent  increase  or  tem- 
porary- increase,  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  to  go  through  the  fiscal  year  with 
less  than  a  $20  billion  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  had  a  bill  pending 
before  the  gentleman's  committee  for  a 
number  of  years.  H.R.  144,  which  would 
obviate  the  necessity  for  any  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling,  temporarj'  or  perma- 
nent. It  provides  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  orderly  annual  payments  on  the 
Federal  debt.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  assurance  of  any  kind  that  the  com- 
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mittee  will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 
after  the  July  4  recess?  I  say  again  that 
bill  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  deal- 
ing with  the  debt  ceiling  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  would  be 
glad  to  accommodate  the  gentleman,  but 
we  are  busy  now  and  we  will  be  after 
the  recess  with  trade  legislation.  Let  me 
point  out  to-  the  gentleman,  and  I  know 
he  is  very  sincere  in  this  legislation,  if 
we  do  pass  the  gentleman's  bill  prob- 
ably th&  Congress  would  undo  it  the  next 
day  by  exceeding  the  amount  that  would 
be  permitted  in  the  gentleman's  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
the  Congress  is  that  lawless? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  no.  The 
Congress  is  always  changing  things. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  the  President  has  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple on  the  Renegotiation  Act  and  he 
does  not  think  that  there  will  be  a  veto 
of  it  if  it  comes  in  the  form  it  has  come 
from  the  gentleman's  conference? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  Presi- 
dent's representative  said  he  would  rec- 
ommend the  President  veto  the  legisla- 
tion as  it  was  last  night,  but  he  has  told 
me  today  he  would  recommend  to  the 
President  that  he  sign  both  this  bill  and 
the  other  bill  if  the  conference  does  what 
we  tentatively  discussed  this  morning 
and  what  is  in  the  conference  report 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas has  explained  a  great  many  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  bill,  but  one  of 
my  colleagues  asked  if  I  would  explain 

t'i  ^u"?f  '^^^^^  ^'^^*  amendments  are  in 
the  bill. 

As  the  Members  know,  last  night  there 
were  about  20  amendments  on  the  bill  as 
It  was  presented.  Today  we  have  a  verv 
stripped  dowTi  bill.  We  have  our  basic 
debt  ceiling  bill,  which  has  not  been 
changed,  and  three  amendments 

The  first  amendment  Is  the  checkoff 
in  Presidential  elections. 

The  second  is  an  unemployment  in- 
surance provision  which  is  for  6  months 
affecting  about  six  States. 

The  third  amendment  is  the  maternal 
and  child  health  amendment,  which  the 
chairman  has  described. 

Last  night  the  bill  we  were  talking 

^„?i"^  J^'^"^'^  ^^^^  '"^a"*  a  fiscal  loss  in 
1974  of  $1.3  billion.  The  loss  Is  attribut- 
able to  these  same  provisions  as  were 
mcluded  in  the  debt  bill  before  the  House 
and  the  argument  we  hope  to  work  out  in 
the  conference  on  the  Renegotiation  Act 
will  be  around  $230  million  in  fiscal  1974. 
So  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentlemen  who  supported  us  in  reporting 
the  bill  back  to  conference,  that  our  in- 
put was  very  worthwhile.  I  know  it  was 
rather  difficult  for  the  Members  to  deny 
themselves  part  of  the  4th  of  July  holi- 
day, but  we  did  a  very  good  job  and  I 


think  in  return  the  conferees  have  come 
back  with  a  very  responsible  bill. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion. 
This  debt  ceiling  will  come  up  again  on 
the  1st  of  October  and  I  hope  we  do  not 
get  another  rash  of  amendments  as  we 
on  the  bill  when  it  first  came  to  us.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  before  the  debt 
ceiling  comes  back  for  consideration 
early  in  October,  we  might  be  able  to 
improve  the  House  rules  for  dealing  with 
nongennane  amendments  added  by  the 
other  body  since  it  is  a  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  and  will  continually  confront 
us  until  we  do  something  about  it. 

This  ib  a  good  bill.  The  administration 
representatives  this  morning  indicated 
they  could  support  this  legislation.  We 
are  very  happy  to  bring  this  corrected 
bill  in  its  reduced  form  to  the  Members. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
support  the  gentleman  last  night  and 
also  today.  But  today  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  and  perhaps  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
bill  which  is  coming  up.  As  I  understand 
it  the  social  security  raise  has  now  been 
transferred  to  that  bill. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Also  much,  at  least,  of 
the  other  social  provisions  which  were 
in  this  bill.  As  I  further  understand  it, 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  added 
taxes.  Last  year  we  raised  social  security 
20  percent  and  added  in  an  escalator 
cost  of  living  clause  which  automatically 
operated. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  anticipating  the  next  bill. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  And  I  would  prefer 
to  discuss  this  with  the  gentleman  at  the 
time  we  have  something  specific  and 
concrete,  rather  than  something  that 
might  happen,  and  if  the  gentleman  will 
withhold  his  question  until  the  next  bill 
comes  in,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  shall  do  that,  but  I  will 
appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman  will  give 
me  the  rationale  on  it  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Archer). 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  amendments  which 
refer  to  child  welfare  project  grants, 
which  is  due  to  expire  and  be  replaced 
by  formula-type  distribution  or  revenue- 
sharing-type  contribution,  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  project  grant  program  going 
to  be  another  layer  in  addition  to  the 
formula  grant  due  to  take  effect  Julv  1? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
total  bill  will  cost  $30  million.  I  believe 
the  chairman  would  like  to  elaborate 
of  this  point. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkansas. 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Texas  that  there  may  be 
a  $30  million  additional  cost,  and  there 
may  not  be,  because  it  has  to  go  through 
the  appropriation  process. 

What  it  does  is  to  retain  this  formula 
for  the  benefit  of  those  States  which 
would  get  more  under  that  formula,  and 
allows  the  upcoming  formula  to  also  ap- 
ply to  those  States  which  would  get  more 
under  it.  That  is  why  it  is  here  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other.  It  is  the  best  of  two 
worlds. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  The  best  of  both  worlds 
to  all  States. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr   Conable). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  Chairman  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee  on 
doing  a  very  fine  job.  I  am  going  to  be 
pleased  to  support  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  a  personal  observation. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  minority  lead- 
er that  I  congratulate  him  on  the  two 
victories  yesterday.  They  are  very  well 
deserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  the  confidence, 
very  obviously,  of  the  Members  of  our 
side.  The  two  victories  yesterday  were 
certainly  in  appreciation  of  the  respect 
and  affection  we  have  for  our  minority 
leader.  He  did  a  great  job,  and  our  two 
victories  were  the  result  of  his  great 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  salute  him. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ear- 
nestly hope  and  urge  that  the  desper- 
ately needed  social  security  increase 
proposal  being  offered  'nere  will  be  over- 
whelmingly accepted  by  the  House  this 
afternoon. 

Despite  some  sincere  reservations  on 
the  part  of  certain  Members  I  very 
deeply  feel  that  the  adoption  "of  this 
proposal  is  simply  and  basically  an  ex- 
tension of  equitable  and  just  considera- 
tion to  the  millions  of  social  security 
recipients  in  this  country  who  are  suf- 
fering the  most  from  the  accelerating 
living  costs  that  are  plaguing  all  of  our 
people. 

Those  who  will  receive  such  an  in- 
crease, the  authorities  advise,  will  very 
likely  spend  it  all  and  immediately  for 
the  purchase  of  fundamental  living 
necessities. 

In  practical  substance  we  are  not  so 
much  granting  these  recipients  any  real 
dollar  increase  as  we  are  attempting  to 
help  them  to  just  keep  pace  with  the 
alarming  climb  in  all  costs  arising  out 
of  this  presently  uncontrolled,  runaway 
inflation. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  proposal  I  earnestly  feel 
the  acceptance  of  this  social  security 
increase  is  in  the  national  interest  and 
I  hope  it  is  resoimdingly  approved. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  our 
colleagues  for  adopting  as  an  amendment 
to  the  debt  limit  bill  the  amendment  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  spe- 
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cial  projects  for  maternal  and  child 
health  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

These  special  project  grant  programs 
have  been  working  successfully  for  6 
years  now  serving  over  one-half  miUion 
children  and  one-half  million  mothers  in 
low-income  areas  across  the  country. 
Under  the  present  allocation  formula,  50 
percent  of  the  money  has  gone  directly 
to  the  States,  40  percent  directly  to  the 
projects  established  in  areas  of  serious 
health  need,  and  10  percent  of  research 
and  development.  On  July  1,  1973,  90  per- 
cent of  the  funds  was  scheduled  to  go  to 
formula  grants  to  the  States.  All  of  the 
project  grants  authority  would  have 
terminated  and  these  programs  would 
have  died  all  across  the  country. 

Under  this  amendment  the  project 
grant  authority  is  extended  to  June  30, 
1974.  After  that  date,  the  formula  to  be 
used  in  allocating  ftinds  to  the  States  will 
be  modified  to  assure  that  no  State  will 
be  eligible  for  less  funds  after  June  31, 
1974  than  the  total  amoimt  allocated 
to  a  State  in  formula  and  project  grants 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  and  that  States  will 
be  required  to  make  apppropriate  ar- 
rangements for  the  continuation  of  serv- 
ices to  the  population  in  areas  previously 
served  under  project  grants.  Under  a  spe- 
cial provision,  in  fiscal  year  1974  a  State 
will  be  authorized  the  greater  of  the  total 
of  fiscal  year  1973  project  and  formula 
grants,  or  the  sum  such  State  would  have 
otherwise  been  entitled  to  if  the  project 
grants  had  not  been  extended  during 
fiscal  year  1974. 

I  have  the  assurance  of  many  States 
and  many  project  directors  that  this 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  them  and 
furthermore,  workable  and  desirable.  To 
fund  the  States  after  June  30,  1974,  at 
the  higher  level  and  to  assure  that  the 
special  projects  are  continued  is  a  great 
step  toward  reaching  those  young  chil- 
dren in  every  State  in  the  country  who 
so  need  health  care.  And,  the  programs 
that  deliver  this  care  are  ones  that  have 
shown  their  worth. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills,  and  members  of  that 
committee,  particularly  Mr.  Carey  and 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  for  their  special  ef- 
fective and  devoted  efforts  in  working 
for  an  extension  of  these  projects.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  Finance  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Senator  Long.  Sena- 
tor MoNDALE  and  Senator  Percy  for  their 
invaluable  support  and  assistance.  Sup- 
port for  the  extension  of  the  project 
grant  authority  has  been  given  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the 
American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists,  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  deepest  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  the  man  who  has  been 
the  guiding  light  for  these  maternal  and 
child  health  programs.  Dr.  Arthur 
Lesser.  As  Director  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Services  for  HEW  since 
1952.  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
as  the  public  health  leader  in  the  field 
of  maternal  and  child  health,  and  crip- 
pled children's  services.  His  professional 
standards  of  competence  have  been  re- 


sponsible for  establishing  an  excellent 
staff  in  the  HEW  regional  offices  and 
for  assuring  that  the  patients  served  by 
these  programs  are  given  the  best  care 
that  can  be  provided  anywhere. 

This  week.  Dr.  Lesser  resigned  from 
HETW.  He  quit  to  protest  Nixon  admin- 
istration plans  to  break  up  maternal 
and  child  health  services  as  part  of 
their  reorganization  plans.  It  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  read  yesterday  of 
his  departure  from  HEW  in  articles  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  and  dis- 
tressed at  the  disregard  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  health  problems  of 
children,  as  evidenced  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion plans  for  health  services.  The 
Health  Services  Administration  pro- 
gram heads  are  being  stripped  of  their 
authority  without  the  knowledge  of 
Congress.  The  Nixon  administration 
plans  would  effectively  bypass  Congress 
and  put  revenue  sharing  into  operation, 
and  the  present  system  of  categorical 
prog'-ams  would  be  superseded.  The  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  service  staff 
would  be  reduced  from  160  persons  to 
six  or  seven. 

Congress  has  not  approved  Euiy  such 
special  revenue  sharing  and  furthermore, 
these  categorical  programs  are  being 
continued  today  by  an  overwhelming 
mandate  of  Congress.  Since  it  seems 
that  the  implementation  of  the  adminis- 
tration reorganization  plans  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  law,  I  have,  on  June  8, 
asked  the  Comptroller  General  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  law  has  been  broken,  and 
congressional  authority  violated,  and  I 
await  his  reply. 

We  know  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  repeatedly  shown  a  disregard 
and  insensitivity  to  the  problems  of  the 
poor.  This  latest  action  seems  to  me  both 
illegal  and  immoral.  It  is  illegal  because 
with  this  organizational  change.  Con- 
gress will  not  get  the  iccountability 
which  is  called  for  in  the  authorizing 
legislation.  It  is  immoral  because  it  was 
done  with  so  much  subterfuge  and  se- 
crecy in  an  apparent  effort  to  deceive  the 
Congress  of  the  intent  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion. 

I  am  thankful  we  prevailed  today  in 
keeping  the  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  alive. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  28, 
1973.  Judge  Gerhard  R.  Gessell  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  ruling  on  an  impoundment 
suit  brought  by  the  National  Council  of 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers,  sus- 
tained a  key  provision  of  the  law  which 
is  of  vital  interest  to  the  Congress.  The 
court,  in  effect,  ruled  that  when  the  Con- 
gress explicitly  tells  the  President  he  may 
not  impound  health  funds,  then  he  has 
no  choice  but  to  carry  out  the  directive. 
The  provision  of  law  addressed  by  the 
court  is  section  601  of  the  Hill -Burton 
amendments  of  1970.  The  suit  was 
brought  against  HEW  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  other  administration  officials 
to  comp>el  the  release  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  1973  pur- 
suant to  the  continuing  resolution  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  to  begin  processing  ap- 


plications and  award  grants  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  staffing  and 
children's  services  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  surrounding  the 
case  are  these:  For  fiscal  1973,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $165.1  million  for 
regular  staffing  grants  and  $20  million 
for  grants  for  mental  health  programs 
for  children.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  WeJfr.re,  however,  had 
indicated  an  intention  to  spend  only 
$133.7  million,  the  amount  HEW  is  re- 
quired to  spend  to  fulfill  its  statutory 
obligation  to  centers  already  operating 
under  the  staffing  grant  program.  Thus, 
HEW  had  in  fact  impounded  $51.4  mil- 
lion of  appropriated  funds  which  were 
intended  by  the  Congress  to  be  used  to 
fimd  new  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter programs,  and  it  is  these  funds  that 
the  court,  in  granting  the  plaintiffs  a 
preliminary  injunction,  required  not  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  order  of  the  court,  and 
the  court's  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law.  I  particularly  want  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  item  4b 
of  the  conclusions  of  law  which  states 
that — 

(W)hUe  the  defendants  may  continue  to 
exercise  their  discretion  to  decide  whether 
to  make  a  particulsir  new  grant  aw.ird  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits  of  the  Individual  appli- 
cation, there  is  no  statutory-  authority  for 
the  defendants  to  exercise  that  discretion 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  obligate  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  new 
awards  in  fiscal  year  1973.  because  the  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  of  all  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  through  fiscal  year  1973 
under  the  Act  to  otherwise  eligible  appli- 
cants is  made  mandatory  bv  the  Act  of  June 
30.  1970.  Pub.  L.  No.  91-296.  Title  VI.  5  601  .  .  . 

I  also  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
item  4c,  which  states  that — 

(U)nder  the  explicit  command  of  Section 
601.  there  is  no  remaining  constitutional 
authority  in  the  President  and  these  defend- 
ants to  terminate  the  statutory  program  In 
question   .   .   . 

The  material  follows: 
I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  I 
ICn-iL  Action  No.  1223-731 
National    Cotmcil    of   Community    Mental 
Health  Centers.  Inc..  et  al.,  on  their  own  be- 
half  and  on   behalf  of  all   others   similarly 
situated.  Plaintiffs,  f.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
et  al.,  Defendants. 

ORDER 

The  Court  having  entered  Its  Finding  of 
Fact  and  Conclusions  of  Law  this  28th  day 
of  June.  1973.  it  is  hereby 

Ordered ; 

il)  This  matter  is  certilied  as  a  class  ac- 
tion under  Rules  23  ( b )  ;  1 )  ( A ) ,  23 1  b )  ( 1 )  ( B ) 
and  23(bl(2).  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  to  include  all 
parties  who  have  subm'tted  applications  for 
initial  grants  for  community  mental  health 
center  staffing  or  children's  services  in  fiscal 
year  1973  under  Parts  B  or  F  of  tlie  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  as  amended, 
42  U.S.C.  $^2681,  et  scq..  (hereinafter  'the 
Act"). 

(2)  Plaintiffs'  motion  for  preliminary  in- 
junction shall  be  and  hereby  is  granted, 

(3)  Defendants  Weinberger.  Brown  and 
Ash,  and  their  officers,  agents  and  employees, 
are  restrained  and  enjoined  from  carrying 
out  defendant  Brown's  directive  of  February 
23.  1973. 

(4)  Defendants   'Weluberger.   Brown   and 
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Aih.  and  their  officers,  agents  and  employees, 
are  enjoined  and  mandated  to  take  all"  ac- 
tions necessary  to  review  and  process  all  ap- 
plications pending  for  community  mental 
healtn  center  staffing  and  children's  services 
grants,  and.  without  delay,  award  grants  by 
Notice  to  Grant  or  other  lawful  means  to  all 
applicant.,  found  to  be  qualified  pursuant  to 
the  same  lawful  eligibility  requirements  on 
the  .same  law  as  they  were  applied  by  the 
defendants  prior  to  February  23,  1973,  Pinal 
review  and  processing  of  all  pending  applica- 
tions shall  be  completed  no  later  than  June 
30,  1973 

(5)  Defendants  shall  take  all  actions,  In- 
cluding Issuing  Notices  to  Grant,  necessary  to 
obligate  funds  under  the  Act  for  community 
mental  health  center  staffing  and  children's 
services  grants  no  later  than  June  30,  1973, 
for  all  duly  approved  pending  applications! 

(61  The  defendants  shall,  not  later  than 
June  30.  1973.  take  all  actions  necessary  duly 
to  record  as  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  §  200  the  amount 
representing  the  differential  between  the 
$165,100,000  appropriated  for  community 
mental  health  center  stafHng  grants  under 
the  Act  and  the  sum  obligated  by  June  30, 
1973.  for  continuation  stafHng  costs,  and  the 
amount  representing  the  difference  between 
the  $20,000,000  appropriated  for  children's 
services  grants  under  the  Act  and  the  sum 
obligated  by  June  30.  1973.  for  continuation 
children's  services  costs 

(7)  The  defendants  shall,  not  later  than 
June  30.  1973.  take  all  actions  necessary  duly 
to  record  the  sums  described  In  paragraph 
(6) .  above,  as  expended  pursuant  to  all  laws, 
Including  31  U.S.C.  §  200.  and  retain  said 
sums  in  an  account  earmarked  as  so  ex- 
pended in  the  name  and  credit  of  this  Court. 

(8)  The  sums  described  In  paragraph  (6), 
above,  and  duly  recorded  as  obligated  and  ex- 
pended, shall  remain  so  until  further  Order 
of  this  Court  and  resolution  of  this  case  on 
Its  merits  and  the  defendants  shall  take  all 
actions  necessary  to  achieve  that  result. 

(9)  All  parties  shall  submit  anv  addi- 
tional papers  for  the  Court's  consideration 
of  this  matter  on  the  merits  bv  July  15.  1973, 
and  the  Court  will  then  enter  a  Final  Order 
viewing  the  ca.se  as  one  presented  on  cross- 
motions  for  summary  judgment  on  the  rec- 
ord and  pleadings 

(10)  Since  no  funds  will  leave  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  plaintiffs  need  onlv  po-st 
a  cash  or  surety  bond  of  $250.00. 

Gerhard  A.  Gesell, 

US.  District  Judge. 
J'  .NE  28.  1973 

(In  the  US.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia] 
Civil  Action  No.  1223-73 
National    Council    of   Communltv    Mental 
Health  Centers.  Inc..  et  al..  On  their  own  be- 
half and  on   behalf  of  all  others  slmllarlv 
situated.  Plaintiffs,  r.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
et  al  .  Defendants. 

FIN-DINGS    OF    FACT    AND    CONCLUSIONS    OF    LAW 

This  class  action  for  equitable  relief  In- 
cluding declaratory  Judgment.  Injunction 
and  mandamus  questions  the  defendants'  Im- 
poundment of  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  as  amended,  42  U.S.C  §  2681  et 
seq.  (hereinafter  "the  Act").  The  Court  has 
considered  the  verified  amended  complaint 
and  attached  exhibits,  the  plaintiffs'  Motion 
for  Preliminary  Injunction,  and  the  defend- 
ant* opposition  thereto.  Extensive  briefs  have 
been  filed  and  after  the  benefit  of  a  full  argu- 
ment the  Court  makes  the  following  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  in  support  of 
the  attached  order  granting  a  preliminary 
Injunction. 

FINDINGS    or    FACT 

1  The  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act  as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  §  2681  et  seq 
(hereinafter    "the  Act"),   m  pertinent  part 
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authorizes  the  awarding  of  grants  to  assist  In 
the  establishment  and  Initial  operation  of 
community  mental  health  centers  providing 
all  or  part  of  a  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  program. 

2.  Once  Initial  general  staffing  grants  or 
children's  service  grants  are  made,  the  Act 
authorizes  diminished  grants  for  an  addi- 
tional seven  years  to  the  recipient  of  the 
initial  grant  In  order  to  meet  the  continu- 
ing costs  of  the  program.  Part  B  of  the 
Act,  42  U.S.C.  §  2688  et  seq..  and  Part  P  of 
the  Act,  42  U  S.C.  §  2688u  et  seq.  respec- 
tively. ■        ^ 

3.  Grants  to  meet  continuation  costs  can- 
not be  made  under  Parts  B  or  P  of  the  Act 
after  June  30,  1973,  unless  the  applicant 
received  a  grant  under  the  relevant  Part 
prior  to  July  1,  1973. 

4.  The  Act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973 
$60,000,000  for  Inirial  general  staffing  grants 
and  830.000.000  for  Initial  children's  service 
grants,  and  for  the  following  seven  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
grants  to  eligible  applicants  who  received 
a  prior  grant  under  the  Act. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare  (herein- 
after "HEW")  Is  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Act.  and  is  entitled  to  exer- 
cise his  discretion  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  applicant  merits  a  grant  under 
the   Act. 

6.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  regulations  concerning  eligi- 
bility for  grants,  determination  of  eligible 
costs,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  for  ap- 
proval of  grants,  and  has  promulgated  such 
regulations.   37   Fed.   Reg.   2970   et    seq. 

7.  Many  aspects  of  the  review  process  un- 
der the  Act  have  been  delegated  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Regional   Health   Directors. 

8.  In  practice  the  review  process  is  exer- 
cised so  that  a  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  Council  con- 
stitutes effective  approval  of  the  grant  ap- 
plication subject  to  actual  funding. 

9.  Approximately  78  mental  health  centers 
Including  some  of  the  plaintiffs,  have  sub- 
mitted applications  for  initial  staffing  grants 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
which  have  been  duly  recommended  for  ap- 
proval by  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council,  but  which  have  not  been 
funded. 

10.  Some  other  community  mental  centers 
including  some  of  the  plaintiffs,  have  sub- 
mitted applications  for  Initial  staffing  grants 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 
which  have  been  recommended  tor  approval 
by  a  regional  office  of  HEW.  but  which  have 
gone  no  further  in  the  approval  process. 

11.  Still  other  community  mental  health 
centers  have  submitted  aoplicntions  for  Ini- 
tial staSng  grants  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1973.  but  which  have  not  vet  been 
approved  by  the  regional  office 

12.  The  defendant  Bertram  S.  Brown.  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Ment.il 
Health,  under  the  direction  of  defendants 
Weinberger.  Secretar\-  of  HEW,  and  .Ash  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Issued  a  directive  to  the  Regional 
Health  Directors  and  Associate  Directors 
dated  February  23.  1973.  which  provided  In 
accord  with  the  President's  pollcv  as  ex- 
pre.ssed  In  his  fiscal  year  1973  Budget,  that 
no  new  staffing  grants  would  be  awarded  In 
fiscal  year  1973.  al!  reeinnal  office  activities 
relating  to  the  development  of  additional 
staffing  grant  applications  were  to  he  dis- 
continued, potential  applicants  were  to  be 
d'scouraged  from  making  appllcatlrn.  and  no 
further  work  on  proce.ssing  exl.stlng  applica- 
tions was  to  take  place. 

13.  Pursuant  to  the  directive  of  February 
23,  1973,  defendant  Brown  and  his  subordi- 
nates have  ceased  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  new  grants  under  the  Act  for  staff- 
ing   of    community    mental    health    centers 
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and  children's  programs,  and  have  even  de- 
clined to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  commit 
the  funds  available  to  approved  applications. 

14.  The  defendants  continue  to  make 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1973,  funds  for  applicants  to  meet  con- 
tinuation costs  of  previously  funded  staflllng 
grants  and  children's  service  grants. 

15.  The  Act  of  June  30,  1970,  Pub.  L  No 
92-296,  Title  VI,  §  601,  84  Stat.  353  42 
U.S.C.A.  5 §201  note  and  2661  note  (herein- 
after "Section  601"),  having  been  limited 
from  earlier  proposed  legislation  to  apply  to 
only  two  programs,  was  passed  over  the  veto 
of  President  Nixon  and  provides: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  unless  enacted  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  expressly  in  limitation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  funds  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  i, 
1973,  to  carry  out  any  program  for  which 
appropriations  are  authorized  by  .  .  .  or 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-164,  as 
amended)  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  untU  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year." 

16.  Statutory  language  like  that  used  In 
Section  601  has  apparently  been  recognized 
by  the  Congress,  the  President  and  the 
Courts  as  mandatory  language  requiring  the 
executive  to  spend  the  appropriated  funds 
covered  by  the  language. 

17.  Although  regular  appropriation  bills 
for  fiscal  year  1973  for  HEW  have  twice  been 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon  (In  August  and 
October),  HEW  receives  its  appropriated 
funds  for  all  of  fiscal  1973  pursuant  to  a 
"Continuing  Resolution,"  86  Stat.  402  (1972) , 
which  has  been  extended  by  amendment 
four  times,  86  Stat.  563.  746.  1204  (1972)  and 
87  Stat.  7  (1973):  the  final  amendment  ex- 
tended the  Resolution  through  June  30.  1973. 

18.  Under  the  proper  formula  contained 
in  the  "Continuing  Resolution,"  which 
applies  the  House  version  of  H.R.  15417.  92d 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  (passed  June  15  1973)  to  the 
appropriated  funds  in  question  here,  the 
sums  of  $165,100,000  for  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  staffing  and  $20,000,000  for 
Mental  Health  for  Children,  including  an 
estimated  $40,000,000  and  $11,400,000,  re- 
spectively, for  new  grants,  have  been  ap- 
propriated  for   obligation    and   expenditure. 

19.  The  pending  applications  for  new 
grants  under  the  Act  request  sums,  the  total 
of  which  Is  in  excess  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  Congress:  the  applications  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council  alone  are  In  excess  of  $39,- 
000.000.  or  approximately  809^  of  the  amount 
appropriated. 

20.  The  defendants'  actions  have  prevented 
all  funds  appropriated  under  the  Act  from 
being  obligated  for  new  grants  in  fiscal  vear 
1973.  and  therefore  all  such  funds  wlli  be 
withdrawn  from  HEW  and  returned  to  the 
general  treasury  fund  pursuant  to  31  U  S.C 
S  701ia) (2). 

21.  Under  the  language  of  Section  601.  the 
defendants  have  not  been  able  to  give  the 
Court  any  assurances  that  if  sums  are  obli- 
gated before  July  1,  1973,  the  funds  can  and 
wUl  be  e.xpended  after  June  30,  1973. 

22.  Unless  preliminary  relief  is  granted, 
plaintiffs  will  suffer  Immediate  and  irrepar- 
able harm,  and  the  Court  will  have  lost  all 
power  to  grant  relief  to  plaintiffs  if  they 
prevail  on  the  merits,  because  the  fiscal  year 
1973  appropriations  will  lapse  and  return  to 
general  funds  and  be  lost  to  plaintiffs,  who 
will  also  be  ineligible  for  grants  In  subse- 
quent years  to  meet  continuation  costs. 

23.  The  public  interest  will  be  served  bv 
granting  plaintiffs  preliminary  relief. 

24.  The  granting  of  preliminary  relief  pre- 
sents little  possibility  of  substantial  Injury 
to  defendants,  and  Involves  little  more  than 
paper  work  and  bookkeeping  transactions. 
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CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW 

1.  Tliis  Court  has  Jurisdiction  of  this  mat- 
ter under  5  U.S.C.  §§701-706  and  28  U.S.C. 
§5  1331  and  1361. 

2  Plaintiffs  have  satisfied  the  criteria  of 
Rule  23(a).  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.,  and  this  suit  is 
maintainable  as  a  class  action  under  Rules 
23(b)(1)(A).  23(b)(1)(B)  and  23(b)(2). 
Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.,  although  the  class  should 
include  persons  or  Institutions  with  applica- 
tions that  have  been  submitted,  but  are  still 
peiiding,  for  initial  grants  for  staffing  or 
children's  services  under  the  Act. 

3.  Preliminary  relief  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
immediate  and  irreparable  harm  to  the  plain- 
tiff.-?, and  the  granting  of  preliminary  relief 
will  cause  defendants  only  slight  Injury  and 
will  serve  the  public  interest. 

4.  It  Is  highly  probable  that  plaintiffs  will 
orevail  on  the  merits  because  it  appears  to 
the  Court  that : 

a.  By  a  "Continuing  Resolution,"  signed 
by  the  President,  under  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $165,100,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  staffing  grants  and  $20,000,000  has 
been  appropriated  for  Child  Mental  Health 
F>rojects,  including  an  estimated  $40,000,000 
and  $11,400,000,  respectively,  for  new  awards. 

b.  (W)hlle  the  defendants  may  continue 
to  exercise  their  discretion  to  decide  whether 
to  make  a  particular  new  grant  award  on 
the  basis  of  the  merits  of  the  individual  ap- 
plication, there  is  no  statutory  authority  for 
the  defendants  to  exercise  that  discretion 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  obligate  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  new 
awards  In  fiscal  year  1973,  because  the  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  of  all  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  through  fiscal  year  1973 
under  the  Act  to  otherwise  eligible  applicants 
is  made  mandatory  bv  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1970.  Pub.  L.  No.  91-296,  Title  VI,  §  601,  84 
Stat.  353,  42  U.S.C.A.  §§201  note  and  2661 
note.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-1167,  91st  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  25  (1970):  S.  Rep.  No.  91-634.  91st 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  163  (1970);  116  Cong.  Rec. 
20876  (1970)  (veto  message  of  President 
Nixon);  and  State  Highway  Co7mnission  v. 
Volpe.  P.  2d  (8th  Clr.  No.  72-1512. 
decided  April  2,  1973). 

c.  Under  the  explicit  command  of  Section 
601.  there  Is  no  remaining  constitutional  au- 
thority In  the  President  and  these  defend- 
ants to  terminate  the  statutory  program  in 
question  here  for  reasons  offered  in  the  af- 
fidavits of  Messrs.  Stein,  O'Neill  and  Law- 
rence, which  reasons  are  completely  unre- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  and  there- 
fore the  defendants  must  process  applica- 
tions and  exercise  their  discretion  to  review 
individual  applications  on  their  merits.  See 
Kendall  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Stokes,  37 
US  522  (1838):  Youngstown  Sheet  <£-  Tube 
v.  Sawyer.  342  U.S.  579  (1952);  Stale  High- 
way Commission  v.  Volpe.  supra. 
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U.S.  District  Judge. 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkai-isa.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stat€  it, 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  vote  that  is  about  to  occur  on  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  wajs  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  294,  nays  54, 
not  voting  85,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asp  in 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brovhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Bvron 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chisholm 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Conable 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronin 
Culver 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
DlRgs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 


[Roll  No.  3211 

YEAS— 294 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Froehlich 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kluczvnski 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Marazltl 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
Mills.  Ark. 
Minish 
Mink 

Minshall.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Natcber 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rcncalio.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roy 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Savior 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith. 

Smith. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Stuclds 
Svmington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
To  well.  Nev. 
Treeu 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Van  Ik 
Vieorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whltieu 
Wldnall 


Iowa 

,  N.Y. 


Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 


Anderson 

Calif. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Bafalls 
Blackburn 
Brown,  Calif 
Brown,  Mich. 
Camp 

Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Devlne 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 


Winn 
Yates 
Yairon 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Ga 

NAYS— 54 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 

Henderson 

Hud  nut 

Ichord 

Ketchum 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Legcett 

Lott 


Young.  S  C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


,  N.C 
,  Ga 


Lujan 

Martin. 

Mathis. 

Miller 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Parris 

Pike 

Rarick 


Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Shuster 

Spence 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Wampler 

Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wyman 
Young.  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 85 


Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Beard 
Bell 
Blatnlk 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Chappell 
Ciancv 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Evms.  Tenn. 
Fisher 


Flowers 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hill  is 

Ruber 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jones.  Ala, 

Keating 

King 

Landrum 

Lent 

McFall 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mailliard 

Mann 

Martin.  Ncbr 

Mcrcan 


Nichols 

O'Hara 

Patman 

Pettis 

Powell.  Ohio 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rooney.  NY. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Skubitz 

Steiger.  Ariz 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Veysey 

White 

Wiggins 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wvhe 

Young,  m. 

Zion 


So  the  motion  was  agreeci  to. 

The  Clerk  aniiouiued  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Hutu. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.s.  Green  of  Oreson  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Hlllis. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Beard 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Mailliard 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr  Frey. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Stratton  wnth  Mr.  King. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr  Conyers. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Pettis 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
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Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Lent 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Quia. 

Mr.  Dominlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  legislation 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m. 

Accordingly  lat  2  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  2  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  636,  CONTIN- 
UING APPROPRIATIONS,  1974 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  636)  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFERENCE     REPORT      (  H.     REPT.     NO.     93-364) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  636)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  'or 
other  purposes  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  6.  7.  8.  and  14. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Us  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  4.  5,  9,  and  11.  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  3;  That  the  Hovse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "ac- 
tivities for  which  provision  was  made  in  sec- 
tion 108  of  Public  Law  92-571.  as  amended, 
and  such  amounts  shall  be  available  not- 
withstanding section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672 
and  section  655(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  and  in  addi- 
tion, unobligated  balances  as  of  June  30, 
1973,  of  funds  heretofore  made  available  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  are  hereby  con- 
tinued available  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses for  which  appropriated:  Provided,  That 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  authorized  herein 
to  carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  an 
annual  rate  of  $2,200,000,000:    Provided  fur- 


ther. That  none  of  the  activities  contained 
In  this  paragraph  should  be  funded  at  a 
rate  exceeding  one  quarter  of  the  annual  rate 
as  provided  by  this  Joint  resolution;"  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  on  or  after  August  15,  1973.  no 
funds  herein  or  heretofore  appropriated  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  directly 
or    Indirectly    combat    activities    by    United 
States  military  forces  in  or  over  or  from  off 
the  shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  or  Cambodia. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  12  and  13. 
George  H.  Mahon, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
Otto  E.  Passman, 
Howard  P.  Boland, 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Elford  A.  Cederberg, 
John  J.  Rhodes, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Garner  E.  Shriver, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Milton  R.  Young, 
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Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conferfnce 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  of  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  636)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  The  following  provision 
in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Senate  bill, 
"and  shall  be  made  available  for  expenditure 
except  as  specifically  provided  by  law"  was 
not  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  because  it  was 
deemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  restatement  of 
existing  provisions  of  law.  It  was  therefore 
deleted  without  prejudice. 

Amendment  No.  2:  The  amendment  cor- 
rects reference  to  a  public  law  number,  and 
the  House  receded. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  the  Senate  lan- 
guage and  restores  the  House  language  and 
adds  the  following  two  provisos: 

Provided,  That  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
herein  to  carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  an 
annual  rate  of  32.200.000,000. 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  activi- 
ties contained  in  this  paragraph  should  be 
funded  at  a  rate  exceeding  one  quarter  of  the 
annual  rate  as  provided  by  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Inserts  language,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  providing  a  rate 
for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  current 
rate  for  assistance  to  Cuban  refugees  in  the 
United  States. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Inserts  language,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  to  Include  provision 
for  the  migrant  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The   conferees  expect 


that  funds  for  the  Job  Corps  will  be  made 
available  at  the  rate  of  obligation  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  which  is  the  amount  specified  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  9  and  10:  Deletes  both 
the  language  proposed  by  the  House  and 
that  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  Inserts  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  on  or  after  August  15.  1973.  no 
funds  herein  or  heretofore  appropriated  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  directly 
or  indirectly  combat  activities  by  United 
States  military  forces  in  or  over  or  from 
off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam.  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cambodia." 

Amendment  No.  11:  Inserts  new  section, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  validating  ap- 
propriations and  obligations  under  the  res- 
olution from  July  1.  1973. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  no  funds  herein 
or  heretofore  appropriated  under  any  other 
Act  may  be  expended  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  North  Vietnam  un- 
less specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  in- 
serts language  as  follows:  "Any  provision  of 
law  which  requires  unexpended  funds  to  re- 
turn to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  held  to 
affect  the  status  of  any  lawsuit  or  right  of 
action  involving  the  right  to  those  funds." 

Amendment  No.  14:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  that  "Nothing 
contained  in  this  Joint  resolution  appropriat- 
ing sums  of  money  shall  be  Interpreted  by 
any  person  or  court  as  authority  for  ratifica- 
tion or  approval  of  any  Impoundment  budget 
authority  by  the  President  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral employee.  In  the  past  or  in  the  future, 
unless  done  pursuant  to  statutory  authority 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  impoundment 
and  shall  not  be  held  to  affect  the  status  of 
any  law  suit  or  right  of  action  involving  the 
right  to  those  funds." 

The  conferees  agree  to  delete  amendment 
number  14  without  prejudice.  In  doing  so, 
the  conferees  are  In  no  way  ratifying  or  giv- 
ing approval  to  any  Impoundment  of  budget 
authority  by  the  President  or  any  other  fed- 
eral official. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  if  the 
courts  sustain  pending  or  future  lawsuits 
brought  by  States,  the  funds  to  which  such 
states  are  entitled  shall  subsequently  be  con- 
sidered In  a  supplemental  appropriation 
measure. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  and 
of  the  Senate  amendments  reported 
from  conference  in  disagreement  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  636),  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
this  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  conference  report  now  include  the 
same  language  as  that  passed  in  the 
fiscal  year  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act  relative  to  the  cessation 
of  bombing  in  Southeast  Asia  with  the 
August  15  date? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  worded  to  comport 
with  the  joint  resolution  rather  than 
the  second  supplemental  bill.  The 
language  is  very  similar  and  the  in- 
tent is  identical,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
read  it.  The  language  is  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  on  or  after  August  15,  1973,  no  fund.i 
here.n  or  heretofore  appropriated  may  oe 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  directly 
or  indirectly  combat  activities  by  United 
States  military  forces  in  or  over  or  from 
off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

This  is  the  language  which  was  in  sub- 
stance adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
yesterday  and  sent  to  the  President  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
It  is  the  language  that  was  agreed  to  in 
the  conference  with  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way 
the  conference  report  is  being  filed,  will 
the  House  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  particular  question  this  after- 
noon on  a  separate  vote? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  be  included  in 
the  vote  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  But  not  on  this  par- 
ticular section? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
supporting  the  conference  report.  I  still 
do  not  support  this  language.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
a  separate  vote  on  this.  I  wish  to  con- 
tinue my  objection  to  this  point,  but  I 
notify  the  House  I  will  support  the  con- 
ference report.  For  it  covers  other  vital 
programs  which  can  only  take  effect  if 
this  conference  report  is  adopted. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  Members  who 
have  supported  us  in  our  long  fight  to 
end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  thank 
the  committee  for  having  included  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  We  will  give  the 
President  a  chance  to  live  up  to  the  word 
that  he  has  given  this  House  on  yester- 
day. We  still  believe  this  is  a  stamp  of 
approval  technically,  as  far  as  this  sec- 
tion is  concerned,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  does  cover  many  other  provi- 
sions, and  it  is  a  compromise.  I  will  sup- 
port the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
general  leave 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  insert  extrane- 
ous material  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference report  now  pending  before  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion before  yielding  for  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  items  in 
the  conference  report  in  which  Members 
have  been  interested.  One  of  the  major 
things  the  other  body  did  was  to  cut  off 
certain  foreign  aid  under  certain  condi- 
tions. In  conference  the  House  language 
was  restored  with  a  proviso  putting  the 
level  of  economic  and  military  assistance 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $2.2  billion.  There  is 
another  provision  that  obligations  can- 
not be  made  in  excess  of  one-quarter  of 
the  funds  available.  The  agency  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  put  all  the  funds 
for  foreign  aid  in  the  pipeline  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

There  was  considerable  interest  ex- 
pressed in  the  Job  Corps.  The  Job  Corps 
is  in  the  judgment  of  many  Members  an 
excellent  program  which  is  achieving 
good  results.  The  other  body  specified  in 
the  resolution  that  $183  million  would  be 
available  for  the  Job  Corps.  But  this  is 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  available 
under  the  continuing  resolution  as 
passed  by  the  House.  The  conferees  hesi- 
tated to  earmark  programs  for  the  Job 
Corps  in  the  resolution.  If  we  earmark 
specific  amounts  for  one  activity  we  have 
to  earmark  funds  for  perhaps  hundreds 
of  other  programs.  So  we  inserted  lan- 
guage saying  that  the  conferees  expect — 
and  I  read  from  the  report — "that  funds 
for  the  Job  Corps  will  be  made  available 
at  the  rate  of  obligation  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  which  is  the  amount  specified  in  the 
Senate  amendment." 

The  members  of  the  conference  were 
in  complete  accord  with  the  gentlemen 
who  are  expressing  interest  in  this  and  I 
make  reference  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher),  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Stcbble- 
FiELDi.  the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 
Pickle),  and  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  McKay).  There  were  also  others 
who  expressed  interest  in  the  Job  Corps 
programs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Speaker,  first  let 
me  state  that  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Mahon  i  for 
an  outstanding  job. 

As  I  understand  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Job  Corps,  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  the  same  level  of  spending  be  con- 
tinued in  fiscal  year  1974  under  this  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

That  is,  so  long  as  this  continuing 
resolution  remains  in  effect,  the  rate  of 
spending  will  be  the  same  as  the  rate 
during  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  other 
words,  the  gentleman  is  stating  that 
where  they  are  spending  at  the  rate  of 
$183  million  during  fiscal  1973  for  the 
Job  Corps,  it  is  the  intention  that  this 
same  rate  be  continued  under  this  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  same  rate  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps  is  intended  in  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Stubblefield' . 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Breckenridge  Job  Corps  Center  is  located 
in  my  district  and  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  conference  that  this 
center  shall  be  operated  at  the  .<:ame  level 
under  this  resolution  as  it  operated  last 
year.  I  want  to  make  certain  there  is  no 
reduction. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  program  will  be  operated 
at  the  same  level  as  it  operated  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  which  expires  at 
midnight  tonight.  The  conferees  expect 
these  programs  will  not  be  abolished  or 
abandoned,  but  will  carry  on, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  for  l;is  interest  and 
support  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  >  Mr.  McK.^vy  > . 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  previous  gentleman,  who 
indicated  that  this  is  one  of  the  redeem- 
ing projects  and  does  a  great  job  with 
people  who  need  reliabilitation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle  > . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  largest 
Job  Corps  Center  in  the  United  States 
is  located  in  my  district.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Manpower  Division,  has  cut  the 
operation  of  the  Gary  Job  Corps  Center 
50  percent.  This  means  that  during  the 
month  of  July  we  will  lose  some  400  to 
500  staff  positions.  It  is  a  cruel  cut.  not 
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only  against  the  staflf,  but  against  some 
1,500  to  3,000  trainees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
people  down  the  street  get  the  word  that 
they  cannot  use  this  brutal  meat  ax  ap- 
proach on  these  good  projects  and  ought 
not  to  commit  this  kind  of  drastic  re- 
duction. It  is  not  fair  and  it  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  continue  to  raise 
objection  to  this  procedure. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ef- 
fective job  corps  operations  in  the  coun- 
try. I  know  of  his  great  interest  and  his 
efforts  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
The  conferees  sought  to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  make 
reference  to  what  was  done  about 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  House  will  recall  that  on  yester- 
day we  passed  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
It  was  approved  without  change  bv 
the  other  body  and  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  provides  $3.3  billion  for  various 
purposes  of  Government.  It  also  provides 
certain  restrictions  with  re.spect  to  the 
continuation  of  combat  activities  by 
American  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  conferees  attempted  to  enact  in 
this  conference  report  the  same  lan- 
guage which  we  had  In  the  second 
supplemental  bill  which  was  before  us 
yesterday.  That  language,  as  approved 
yesterday  and  which  is  in  the  conference 
report,  Is  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  on  or  after  August  15.  1973.  no  funds 
herein  or  heretofore  appropriated  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  directly  or 
indirectly  combat  activities  by  United  States 
Military  force-i  in  or  over  or  from  off  the 
shores  of  the  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  or  Cambodia. 

The  Senate  had  put  in  substitute  lan- 
guage different  from  the  language  which 
was  provided  in  the  second  supplemental 
on  yesterday  and  which  was  approved  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  The  House 
insisted  that  we  use  the  same  type  lan- 
guage. The  language  that  was  agreed  to 
in  conference  is  the  language  which  I 
have  just  read  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  point  in  having 
an  extended  debate  on  this  issue  today. 
We  had  it  yesterday,  the  day  before,  the 
week  before,  and  the  month  before  that. 
Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  time,  we  would  not  have  an  ex- 
tensive debate  on  this  matter  today. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  prom- 
ised earlier  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  so  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  now. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  only  because  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers who  have  discussed  with  me  the 
matter  of  whether  they  felt  it  would  be 
correct  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  confer- 
ence report.  I,  myself,  shall  vote  for  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  this :  that  be- , 
cause  of  the  actions  of  this  body  and  the^ 
other  body  for  the  past  month  and  a  half, 
Congress  has  indicated  its  determination 
that  this  war  end.  and  it  has  brought  this 
very  clearly  to  the  attention  of  the 
White  House. 


Now,  by  these  votes  in  the  past,  we 
have  been  able  to  work  out  an  agreement, 
with  the  assurance  of  many  Members  in 
this  body  and  the  other  body,  working 
with  the  administration,  the  minority 
leader  here  in  the  House,  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  in  the  Senate,  and  we  do  have 
at  long  last  an  agreement  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  after  August  1,5  work  with  Con- 
gress and  seek  the  approval  of  Congress 
if  he  wants  to  conduct  any  further  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  the  war  as  of  now,  for 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  we  do  not  want 
to  ratify  the  war  for  1  additional  min- 
ute, let  me  remind  the  Members  of  the 
legislative  realities.  The  war  is  in  effect ; 
the  war  is  going  on.  We  are  not  ratifying 
the  war.  We  have  not  been  able  to  stop 
the  war  immediately,  but  we  have  been 
able  to  get  a  very  great  concession,  in  my 
opinion,  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  will  take  place  in  45  days.  We 
liave  no  choice;  it  is  either  this  or  noth- 
ing. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  we  put 
this  one  into  effect,  although  it  does  not 
give  us  everything  we  ask  for. 

Starting  right  now.  it  will  take  effect 
in  45  days,  and  once  and  for  all  we  will 
have  a  termination  of  hostilities  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  vield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Marj-land  iMr.  Long>  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  gathered  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  feels 
that  this  is  a  victoi-y  for  the  antiwar 
forces,  although  not  an  immediate  one. 
However,  there  are  several  questions 
which  I  hope  we  can  get  clarified  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
first  that  I  am  not  interested  in  a  victory 
for  the  antiwar  forces.  I  am  interested 
in  a  victory  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  several  questions  which  it 
seems  to  me  need  clarifying  for  the  legis- 
lative history. 

No.  1.  I  gather  that  this  will"  not  cover 
military  or  economic  aid  to  Cambodia, 
Laos,  or  South  Vietnam.  I  gather  this 
will  not  cover  economic  or  militar>'  aid. 
but  only  action  by  imiformed  military 
forces. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Yes.  Second- 
ly, what  will  happen  during  recess  if. 
while  we  are  in  recess,  the  time  should 
come  when  the  President  might  decide 
that  he  wants  to  ask  Congress  for  more 
money?  Will  we  be  called  back  into  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  plans  of  the  Speaker 
or  the  President  in  this  regard. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  next  week? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  No.  August  15. 
I  imderstand  we  will  be  in  recess  during 
August.  Will  Congress  be  called  back 
from  recess  in  August  to  deal  with  this 
question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  next 
question  is  this:  Of  course,  we  have  the 
word  of  the  President,  or  we  feel  that 
we  do,  although  these  things  are  subject 
to  interpretation. 

Let  me  ask  this :  If  the  President  should 
not  somehow  ask  Congress  for  author- 
ization, what  would  happen?  We  have 
been  informed  yesterday  that  this  is. 
nevertheless,  the  law,  and  that  the  ap- 
propriations bill  applies,  notwithstand- 
ii:ig  what  the  President  does. 

Now,  what  I  would  like  to  know  is: 
How  is  this  enforced?  Does  the  Treasury 
refuse  to  write  checks?  Who  is  it  that 
enforces  the  language  of  this  bill  for  this 
Appropriation  Act? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
that  the  Congress  with  this  provision, 
will  have  enacted  an  ironclad  cut-off  of 
combat  activity  by  American  military 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia  after  August 
15,  1973.  That  will  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  chairman  this: 

Does  that  mean  we  will  have  to  go  to 
the  courts,  or  does  it  mean  that  the 
Treasury  would  refuse  to  write  checks? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
would  be  not  profitable  to  pursue  that 
aspect  of  this  question  further. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  question  of 
enforcement  here  is  obscure. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
conference  report. 

I  offered  my  amendment  yesterday:  I 
fought  for  it  as  hard  as  I  could:  the 
House  worked  its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  was  de- 
feated, and  I  support  the  action  of  the 
House  and  of  the  conference  committee. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  feels  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  at  great 
length  for  a  long  time.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
appreciate  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Some  of  us  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  and  that 
there  is  a  will  which  has  not  been  ex- 
pressed, and  that  is  the  will  of  the 
American  people  who  I  believe.  Mr. 
Chairman,  now  represent  a  majority.  I 
think  Mr.  Long  referred  to  the  antiwar 
forces  and  In  that  reference  was  speak- 
ing of  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
have  stated  over  and  over  that  they 
want  an  end  to  this  war  in  Cambodia 
and  an  end  of  the  bombing  immediately. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  all  under- 
stand if  some  of  us  continue  to  express 
that  view  and  In  our  votes  today  con- 
tinue to  oppose  any  extension  of  the  war 
and  death  for  people,  both  our  owti  and 
others,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand we  have  to  vote  against  this  con- 
tinuing resolution,  because  we  feel  we 
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have  violated  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  House  today  to  make  a  clear  and  de- 
cisive commitment  to  move  away  from 
the  days  of  death  and  destruction.  I 
sense  that  my  colleagues  want  to  chart 
a  new  and  fresh  and  bright  course  for 
the  Nation. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  submit  that  a  vote  for 
this  amendment  is  clearly  a  vote  for  45 
more  dark  days  of  destruction— 45  days 
more  of  weakening  of  the  American 
economy,  45  more  days  of  obliterating 
villages  and  killing  and  injuring  civilians 
in  Cambodia,  45  more  days  of  bombard- 
ment that  has  cost  as  much  as  $4.5  mil- 
lion a  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask.  how  many 
schools  could  we  build  with  these  funds? 
How  many  families  could  we  help  re- 
cover from  natural  disasters  which  dam- 
age and  destroy  their  homes?  How  many 
health  centers  could  be  built?  How  many 
veterans  could  be  trained  for  jobs'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask.  does  the  House 
now  want  to  vote  approval  of  actions 
which  hitherto  have  had  neither  legal 
nor  constitutional  justification? 

My  colleagues.  I  can  not  vote  to  ap- 
prove of  spending  for  another  single  day 
of  this  bombing  in  Southeast  Asia  this 
waste  of  resources  and  human  life.  I  vote 
to  end  it  yesterday.  I  vote  for  peace  with 
honor,  therefore  I  must  vote  against  this 
continuing  appropriation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
support  this  conference  report.  The  leg- 
islation legalizes  the  bombing  of  South- 
east Asia  until  August  15,  1973. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bombing  of 
Southeast  Asia  is  illegal,  conducted 
without  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
It  has  been  held  that  appropriations  by 
the  Congress  constitute  approval  of  ex- 
ecutive action. 

I  cannot  vote  to  legalize  or  make  right 
an  action  which  I  believe  is  being  car- 
ried on  illegally.  I  cannot  support  this 
abuse  of  executive  authority,  I  cannot 
approve  the  cruel  and  immoral  destruc- 
tion, the  loss  and  maiming  of  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  countryside 
designated  as  the  target  area 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day in  opposition  to  the  compromise 
which  the  Congress  has  reached  with 
the  President  to  terminate  bombing  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia 
and  Laos  after  August  15.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  Congress  has,  even  to  this 
degree,  acceded  to  the  President's  posi- 
tion. In  essence  we  have  placed  the  Con- 
gress on  record  as  agreeing  to  continue 
a  war  to  which  a  vast  majority  in  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  public,  want  an  im- 
mediate end.  This  is  a  suspension  of  the 
Constitution  for  6  weeks  of  bombing 
and  destruction,  a  6-week  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution.  As  a  result  of  Congress' 
action,  many  innocent  lives  will  be  lost 
over  the  next  6  weeks,  and  I  will  not 
be  party  to  the  legalization  of  this  out- 
rage. 

The  President  now,  having  gained 
congressional  approval,  can  increase 
the  bombing  effort  over  the  next  6  weeks 


to  create  as  much  destruction  as  pos- 
sible, to  make  up  for  his  inability  to 
bomb  thereafter.  Although  he  has  ap- 
parently promised  otherwise,  I  will  be 
surprised  if  that  does  not  become  his 
course  of  action. 

I  realize  that  the  President's  agree- 
ment to  halt  all  bombing  after  August 
15  is  a  significant  concession  by  him  and 
represents  a  great  change  from  his  pre- 
viously stated  long-range  plans.  But 
this  compromise  was  forced  upon  him  by 
the  actions  of  Congress  earlier  this  week, 
just  as  increasing  anti-war  feelings  in 
Congress  have  forced  him  into  every 
significant  concession  he  made  previ- 
ously. 

But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  pos- 
sible benefit  can  accrue  from  6  more 
weeks  of  bombing.  Having  agreed  to 
quit  bombing  August  15,  the  President 
gives  up  the  bargaining  chip  he  has  so 
jeolously  guarded  which  is  the  threat 
to  bomb  unless  the  other  side  agrees  to 
the  American  compromise  position. 

The  only  possible  reasons  for  seek- 
ing 6  weeks  of  bombing  approval  are  to 
save  political  face  for  the  President  and 
to  buy  6  weeks  time  for  the  governments 
of  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  And 
those  benefits  can,  in  no  way,  imder  no 
theory,  justify  continued  U.S.  bombing 
atrocities.  Congress  has  rejected  the 
President's  war  plans  and  he  has  capit- 
ulated. 

But  whj-,  in  the  face  of  this  action, 
is  Congress  willing  to  give  him  6  weeks 
of  bombing  as  a  graceful  way  out?  It  will 
not  be  a  graceful  "way  out"  for  the 
thousands  of  Asians  who  wUl  die  under 
American  bombs. 

The  price  is  too  high.  We  made  the 
decision  to  stop  fimding  and  could  have 
insisted  that  the  bombing  be  stopped 
now.  The  tool  was  available  to  us — the 
continuing  funding  resolution.  I  am  will- 
ing to  stop  normal  government  opera- 
tions, if  need  be,  to  force  an  end  now 
to  this  destruction,  and  am  willing  to 
spend  the  holiday  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber. We  have  agreed  to  a  dishonorable 
compromise.  Our  action  is  morally  wrong 
and  will  not  accomplish  one  worthwhile 
objective. 

The  course  of  the  vote  today  is  clear. 
The  significant  votes  in  both  Houses  oc- 
curred yesterday,  so  my  remarks  now 
cannot  affect  what  happens.  But  I  want 
to  go  on  record  opposing  the  compromise 
the  President  reached  with  the  Congress 
History  will  note  that  we  had  the  power 
to  force  an  immediate  end  to  the  bomb- 
ing, and  we  let  the  opportunity  pass  by 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal that  $367  million  be  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  title  V  regional 
commissions. 

These  agencies  have  primarily  bene- 
fited the  nonmetropolitan  areas  where 
aid  such  as  they  can  provide  is  critically 
needed  for  small-  and  medium-sized 
communities  which  are  valiantly  at- 
tempting to  upgrade  their  community 
development  and  strengthen  their  econ- 
omies. 

There  are  tliree  regional  planning  and 
development  districts  which  serve  one 
or  more  of  the  21  coimties  in  the  First 
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District  of  Arkansas  which  I  represent 
Their  work  has  been  valuable  in  these 
counties'  efforts  to  grow  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Since  it  began  its  operations— through 
December  31.  1972— EDA  had  made  $56  - 
034,000  available  for  use  on  225  projects 
m  Arkansas.  Forty-two  of  the  projects 
have  been  located  in  16  of  the  counties 
of  the  First  Congressional  District 

These  projects  have  included  water 
and  sewer  system  development,  indus- 
trial development,  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  facility  development 
community  centers,  medical  facilities' 
port  feasibility  studies,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  an  historic  building.  The  as- 
sistance has  been  provided  in  the  fonn 
of  grants,  loans,  planning  and  technical 
assistance. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  impact 
that  this  aid  has  had.  let  me  discuss 
just  one  of  the  three  regional  planning 
districts  serving  the  counties  I  repre- 
sent. A  total  of  $3,736,974  has  been  allo- 
cated to  the  12  counties  in  the  East 
Arkansas  Planning  and  Development 
District.  These  fund.s  liave  generated  or 
are  expected  to  generate  7.700  new  iobs 

This  means  that  each  new  job  in  the«:e 
counties,  resulting  from  the  EDA  in- 
X,??tment.     cost     less     than     $500     in 

u  ,^  /^"'^  ^  ^^^^^^-  The  people  who 
hold  these  jobs  are  taxpaying  citizens. 
The  taxes  which  they  have  paid  on 
earned  income  is  more  than  the  amount 
the  Federal  Government  invested  in  EDA 
funds  to  create  these  jobs.  And.  not  one 
of  these  jobholders  has  migrated  to  our 
over-crowded  cities  to  become  an  anony- 
mous  name  on  a  welfare  role. 
*  ^^f^  ^^  ^^^  making  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  national  effort  to  achieve 
the  balanced  national  growth  policy 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1970 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  EDA.  the 
title  V  regional  commissions,  such  as 
the  Ozark  Regional  Commission  have 
been  a  valuable  tool  in  this  comprehen- 
Mve  community  and  regional  develop- 
ment effort.  Ozark  Regional  Commis- 
sion includes  five  States— Arkansas. 
Kansas.  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Louis- 
iana. 

Since  1967,  the  Ozarks  Regional  Com- 
mission has  spent  approximately  $37 
million  on  economic  development  efforts 
in  the  region  it  serves.  Twenty-four  mil- 
lion was  in  public  facility  grants,  prl- 
marily  for  vocational  education  centers, 
industrial -sights,  tourist  facilities  and 
health  centers.  The  Commission's  funds 
have  been  largely  supplemental  grants 
to  basic  grants  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. These  supplements  are  usuallv  at  a 
rate  of  30  percent  of  the  total  project 
cost,  including  non-Federal  money. 

Thus  the  regional  commission's  funds 
have  actually  levered  about  $100  million 
in  total  Federal  funding  which  would 
have  been  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  come  by  without  the  commis- 
sion's participation. 

Of  the  total  Ozark  funding,  Arkansas 
has  received  approximately  30  percent, 
or  $11  million.  This  money  has  stimu- 
lated $30  million  in  new  development. 

The  facts  are  clear  on  this  point.  The 
economic  development  efforts  which  are 
fostered  under  the  Economic  Develop- 
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ment  Administration  and  the  regional 
commissions  have  provided  the  stimula- 
tion and  lift  needed  by  small  and 
medium-sized  communities  in  the  Na- 
tion's countryside.  The  community  de- 
velopment which  is  resulting  is  helping 
this  Nation's  move  toward  its  goal  of 
insuring  that  all  our  people  have  safe, 
healthy,  attractive  places  to  live  and 
work. 

In  view  of  the  need  which  exists  and 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  work  of  these 
agencies,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  voting  for  these 
funds  for  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  title  V  regional  com- 
missions. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
an  easy  decision  to  support  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  continuing  resolution 
with  the  August  15  bombing  date.  Al- 
though I  am  reluctant  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  continue  the  bombing  for  any 
period  of  time,  I  recognize  the  obligation 
to  keep  the  Government  operating. 
Every  Member  of  this  House  has  a  re- 
sponsibility and  an  obligation  to  con- 
tinue all  the  important  activities  or  op- 
erations of  the  broad  and  farflung  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Yesterday  I  voted  against  the  supple- 
mental appropriation.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis that  was  simply  to  supplement  some 
accounts  that  were  out  of  balance  or  had 
been  overdrawn  in  several  scattered  sub- 
divisions of  Government.  But  today,  as 
we  consider  the  continuing  resolution, 
we  all  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
last  day  of  fiscal  year  1973.  Not  a  single 
department  of  our  entire  Federal  struc- 
ture could  continue  opeartions  after 
midnight  tonight. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to  cast  a 
vote  to  stop  all  bombing  immediately  and 
to  hope  you  are  in  the  minority  in  order 
that  the  Government  may  continue  to 
function.  But  should  those  who  vote  not 
turn  out  to  be  a  majority,  they  would 
have  to  take  the  full  responsibility  for 
grinding  the  wheels  of  our  Government 
to  a  halt  at  midnight  tonight.  It  is  a 
grave  responsibility  which  rises  to  the 
level  of  an  obligation  to  see  that  such  an 
awful  result  does  not  happen. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  whose  fault  is  it 
that  we  are  engaging  in  such  brinkman- 
ship? I  submit  that  it  is  as  much  the 
fault  of  the  Congress  as  that  of  the 
Chief  Executive  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment. We  should  have  had  this  resolu- 
tion before  us  2  or  3  weeks  ago  with  am- 
ple time  to  enact  a  provision  which 
would  call  for  an  absolute  end  to  the 
bombing  and  then  for  ample  time  also 
for  a  veto  and  then  time  to  attempt  to 
override  the  veto. 

But  the  Congress  indulged  in  brink- 
manship in  the  last  few  days  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  for  us  time  has  run  out. 

Now  on  the  very  last  day  of  fiscal  year 
1973,  those  of  us  who  would  stop  the 
bombing  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we 
can  go.  We  have  done  everything  that 
can  be  done  without  interrupting  vital 
governmental  services. 

When  we  return  after  the  4th  of  July 
recess,  the  Congress  should  immediately 
turn  its  attention  to  the  Warpowers 
Act.  Perhaps  we  should  have  avoided 
the  distraction  to  lay  it  aside  before  the 


recess.  For  my  part,  I  had  hoped  that 
there  would  be  some  clear-cut  vehicle 
that  the  House  and  the  other  body  could 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  termination  of 
all  military  activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  would  have  been  the  clear  and  easy 
way  to  terminate  the  bombing.  Instead 
the  issue  has  been  attached  to  and  com- 
mingled with,  in  recent  days,  first  the 
supplemental  appropriation,  then  for 
awhile,  the  debt  ceiling,  and  of  course, 
the  continuing  resolution.  This  is  hardly 
the  way  to  run  a  railroad.  These  are  the 
reasons  that  call  for  a  quick  enactment 
of  a  strong  warpowers  measure. 

Someone  has  said  that  one's  \'iewpoint 
is  influenced  from  where  he  happens  to 
be  standing  at  any  given  time.  Last  week 
or  the  week  before  we  could  have  fought 
the  battle  of  the  bombing  on  just  about 
any  legislative  vehicle  that  appeared  on 
the  legislative  calendar.  It  is  ti-ue  that 
our  body  has  rules  of  germaneness  and 
the  other  body  seems  to  have  none  but 
at  that  point  in  time  we  would  have  been 
standing  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  very 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Today  we  are  on 
the  brink  and  must  decide  whether  or 
not  all  the  wheels  of  Government  grind 
to  a  screeching  halt  at  midnight.  Sat- 
urday night  of  June  the  30th.  it  is  to 
avoid  such  awful  consequences  that  I 
have  decided  to  support  the  continuing 
resolution  notwithstanding  a  most  un- 
palatable provision. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  266,  nays  75, 
present  1,  not  voting  91,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashlev 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Bia?gl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Butler 


[Roll  No.  322 

YEAS — 266 

Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
C'eve'.and 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Con'.an 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davi.s,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Du!.'=ki 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 


Evans.  Colo. 
Fiiscell 
Fish 
Flood 
Flvnt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodlins 
Gray 
Gross 
Gunter 
Guver 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 


Hollfleld 

Mollohan 

Shuster 

Holt 

Montgomery 

Slkes 

Horton 

Moorhead, 

Sisk 

Hudnut 

Calif. 

Slack 

Hutchinson 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Smith,  Iowa 

Ichord 

Mosher 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Jarman 

Murphy,  m. 

Snyder 

Johnson,  Calif.  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Myers 

Staggers 

Jones,  N.C. 

Natcher 

Stanton, 

Jones,  Okla. 

Nelsen 

J.  wuiiam 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Nix 

Steed 

Jordan 

Obey 

Steele 

Kazen 

O'Brien 

Steelman 

Kemp 

O'Nein 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Ketchum 

Parrls 

Stephens 

Kluczynskl 

Passman 

Stubblefleld 

Kuykendall 

Patten 

Stuckey 

Kyros 

Pepper 

Symington 

Landgrebe 

Perkins 

Talcott 

Latta 

Peyser 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Leggett 

Pickle 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Long,  La. 

Poage 

Teague,  Tex, 

Long,  Md. 

Preyer 

Thomson,  Wis 

Lott 

Price,  111. 

Thone 

McClory 

Price,  Tex. 

Thornton 

McCloskey 

Railsback 

Towell,  Nev. 

McColllster 

Randall 

Treen 

McDade 

Regula 

Ullman 

McEwen 

Rhodes 

Van  Deerlln 

McKay 

Rlnaldo 

Vander  Jagt 

McKlnney 

Roberts 

Waggonner 

Macdonald 

Robinson,  Va. 

Walsh 

Madlgan 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Mahon 

Rod  1  no 

Ware 

Mallary 

Rogers 

Whltehurst 

Marazltl 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

.  Whltten 

Martin,  N.C. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Wldnall 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Williams 

Mayne 

Rose 

Wilson,  Bob 

MazzoU 

Rostenkowski 

Winn 

Metcalfe 

Ruth 

Wyman 

Michel 

Sarasln 

Yatron 

Mil  ford 

Satterfleld 

Young,  Alaska 

Miller 

Saylor 

Young,  Fla. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Scherle 

Young,  S.C. 

Minlsh 

Schneebell 

Young.  Tex. 

Minshall,  Ohio  Sebellus 

Zablocki 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Shipley 

Zwach 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Shoup 

MlzeU 

Shriver 
NAYS— 75 

Abzug 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reld 

Adams 

Helstoski 

Reuss 

Anderson, 

Hicks 

Riegle 

Calif. 

Holtzman 

Roe 

Burton 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Roybal 

Chlsholm 

Karth 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

Sarbanes 

Corman 

Koch 

Schroeder 

Cotter 

Lehman 

Selberllng 

Crane 

Litton 

Stanton, 

Culver 

McCormack 

James  V. 

Dellums 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Stark 

Denholm 

Matsunaga 

Stokes 

Dlggs 

Meeds 

Studds 

Dlngell 

Mezvinsky 

Symms 

Drlnan 

Mink 

Vanik 

Eckhardt 

Moakley 

Vigorito 

Edwards,  Calif 

Moss 

Waldle 

Flndley 

Nedzl 

Whalen 

Ford, 

Owens 

Wilson. 

William  D. 

Pike 

Charles  H., 

Froehllch 

Podell 

Calif. 

Grasso 

Prltchard 

Wolff 

Green,  Pa. 

Rangel 

Yates 

Gude 

Rarick 

Young.  Ga. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rees 

PRESENT— 1 
Hosmer 

NOT  VOTING— 

■91 

Andrews, 

Daniels. 

Hays 

N.  Dak. 

Domlnick  V. 

Hubert 

Ashbrook 

Danlelson 

Hillls 

Aspln 

Delaney 

Huber 

Badillo 

Dent 

Hungate 

Beard 

Derwlnskl 

Hunt 

Bell 

Dickinson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Blatnlk 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Keating 

Breaux 

Fisher 

King 

Brooks 

Flowers 

Landrum 

Brown,  Ohio 

Frey 

Lent 

Burgener 

Fulton 

Lujan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Fuqua 

McFall 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gibbons 

McSpadden 

Chappell 

Green.  Oreg. 

Madden 

Clancy 

Griffiths 

Mallliard 

Clark 

Grover 

Mann 

ClawEOn,  Del 

Gr.bser 

Martin.  Ncl:r. 

Clay 

Har..-en.  Wash. 

Melcher 

Conte 

Harrington 

Morgan 

June  30,  1973 
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Nichols 

O'Hara 

Patman 

Pettis 

Powell,  Ohio 

Qule 

Qullleu 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 


Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Skubltz 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Veysey 


White 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Young,  ni. 
Zlon 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Harrington  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Badillo  against. 

Mr.  Dominlck  V.  Daniels  for,  with  Mr. 
Melcher  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for.  with  Mr.  Danlelson  against. 

Mr.  McPall  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 
,    Mr.  Breaux  for,  with  Mr.  O'Hara  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr,  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  v/ith  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Charles  Wlison  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Lujan. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Ruber. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Hillls. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Grower. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mrs.  Griffith  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Zlon  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

.AMENDMENTS   IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12.  Page  11,  after 
line  23,  insert: 

Sec.  110.  Unless  specifically  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  none  of  the  funds  here- 
in or  hereafter  appropriated  under  this  Joint 
resolution  or  heretofore  appropriated  under 
any  other  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  assistance  In  the  recon- 
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struction  or  rehabilitation  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam). 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

Sec.  110.  Unless  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress,  none  of  the  funds  herein  appropri- 
ated under  this  Joint  resolution  or  heretofore 
appropriated  under  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  providing  assist- 
ance in  the  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(North  Vietnam). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  12,  after 
line  4,  Insert: 

Sec.  111.  Any  provision  of  law  requires  un- 
expended funds  to  return  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  held  to  affect  the  status  of  any 
lawsuit  or  right  of  action  Involving  the  right 
to  those  funds. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  TUESDAY. 
JULY  10,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  262) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  262 
Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Saturday,  June  30,  1973, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Tuesday.  July   10,   1973. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS,  AND 
COMMITTEES.  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
July  10,  1973,  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
to  accept  resignations  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees 
authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusettu? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS, NOTWITHSTANDING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  anj' 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Tues- 
day, July  10,  1973,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
to  sign  anj'  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  JULY  11,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday,  July  11,  1973, 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7445, 
EXTENDING  RENEGOTIATION  ACT 
OP  1951 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  7445)  to  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  to  extend 
the  act  for  2  year.^; : 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.   93-365) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7445)  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  to  extend  the  Act  for  two  years,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  3. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senat« 
numbered  1  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  T!.:s  amendment 
Is  reported  in  disagreement. 

Amend  the  title  so  to  read:  ■An  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for  one 
year,  and  for  other  purposes." 
W.  D.  Mills. 
Al  Ullman. 
James  A.  Burke, 
Martha  Griffiths, 

H.  T.  ScHNELEtLI. 

H.  R.  Collier, 
Joel  T.  Broyhill. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
Russell  B.  Long. 
H.  E.  Talmadge. 
Abraham  Ribicoff. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Carl  T.  Curtis. 
Managers  on  Die  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  tbe  dts- 
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agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
ame.idments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7445)  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  to  extend  the  Act  for  two  years,  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  extended  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  for  two  years  until  June  30,  1975.  Senate 
amendment  No.  1  provider  a  one-year  exten- 
sion until  June  30,  1974. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2:  This  amendment  is  re- 
ported In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  amendment  added 
a  provision  to  the  bill  which  directed  the 
President  to  exempt  certain  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  current  price  freeze 
upon  certification  of  the  existence  of  certain 
conditions  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  such  commodi- 
ties as  a  result  of  the  price  freeze. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
Al  Ullman, 
James  A.  Buske, 
Maktra  Orifftths, 
h.  t.  schneebei.i, 
h.  r.  collieb, 
Joel  T.  Brothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
RussEU,  B.  Long, 
H.  E.  Talmadge, 
Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Wallace  P.   Bennett, 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  ArkansEis.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  tlie  conference  re- 
port and  the  Senate  amendment  reported 
from  the  conference  in  disagreement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  7445)  to  amend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  to  extend  the 
act  for  2  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  wanted  to  take  the  opportunity  mo- 
mentarily to  advise  the  Members  of  what 
Is  reported  In  the  conference  report,  if 
the  gentleman  will  withhold  his  reserva- 
tlon  of  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  amend- 
ments involved  in  this  bill  as  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  The  first  amend- 
ment had  to  do  with  what  Is  in  the  con- 
ference report  Itself.  The  House  passed 
the  renegotiation  program  for  another 

2  years,  extending  the  act  for  2  years. 
The  Senators  wanted  to  extend  it  for  1 
year  so  that  they  could  take  another  look 
at  the  operation  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Is  always  the  case,  the 
conferees  on  the  part  ef  the  House  like 
•to  accommodate  a  request  like  that.  So 
we  have  accepted  the  Senate  amendment 
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wliich  is  in  the  conference  report  extend- 
ing the  act  for  1  year. 

Now,  that  is  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
conference  report.  On  tlie  amendment  in 
disagreement,  I  will  offer  a  motion,  and 
I  will  discuso  that  subsequent  to  tlie 
agreement  to  accept  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  third  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  receded  on,  so 
there  is  only  one  other  matter  left  to  con- 
sider after  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  itself. 

Mr.  DExVNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  m:iy  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  what  i.'-.  the  matter  in  dis- 
agreement to  wliich  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  matter  in  disagree::ient  is  what  was 
involved  in  the  matter  in  disagreement 
la^t  night,  except  for  the  three  items  that 
hfive  been  heretofore  approved  by  the 
House  as  a  part  of  the  debt  ceiling:  In 
other  words,  social  security,  the  welfare 
amendments,  and  the  Medicaid  amend- 
ments, plus  the  social  services  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  will  I  have 
appropriate  time  to  ask  the  gentleman 
something  about  the  social  security 
amendments  at  that  point  so  that  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  do  it  at  this  time? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Absolutely. 
The  gentleman  will  have  that  opportu- 
nity. Following  the  motion  I  will  make  In 
connection  with  the  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement, I  expect  to  take  the  necessary 
time  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  have  any  opinion  as  to  the 
reaction  of  the  administration  to  this 
rather  drastically  reduced  version  of  that 
which  we  voted  on  last  night? 

Mr.  MTIiT.S  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  bill  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  President. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask. 
Is  the  gentleman  satisfied  that  the  source 
of  his  information  in  terms  of  the  Execu- 
tive is  one  upon  which  the  gentleman  and 
all  of  us  can  place  reliance? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  the  source  that  I  would  always  look 
to  if  I  were  seeking  information,  short  of 
talking  to  the  President  himself. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
seek  an  appropriate  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion from  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  or  from  the 
majority  leader,  if  they  should  wish  to 
respond  to  that  question. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

First,  I  wlU  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

SCHNEEBELl)  . 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  conference  this  morning  a  very  high 


official,  a  Cabinet  member,  indicated  that 
to  his  knowledge  he  would  recommend 
approval  of  the  conference  report  that 
is  about  to  be  presented. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  will  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  said. 

I  have  also  consulted  with  others,  and 
I  think  that  bolsters  my  feehng  that  the 
pledge  of  the  President  would  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee be  willing  to  answer  a  question  on 
the  social  service  regulations? 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  House  in  effect  in- 
cludes a  description  of  prohibition 
against  the  new  regulation  going  into  ef- 
fect for  up  to  4  months,  and  any  new  reg- 
ulations that  might  be  proposed  by  HEW 
would  be  subject  to  the  standards  eligi- 
bility and  service  requirements  described 
by  the  two  committees  mentioned:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  It  is  more  of  a  solution 
of  the  problem  than  the  amendment  last 
night  provided,  because  the  amendment 
last  night  merely  held  in  abeyance  the 
new  proposed  regulations  for  a  period  of 
6  months,  but  offered  no  real  solution. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
one  further  question  ? 

Would  this  proposal  which  the  gentle- 
man says  moves  in  the  direction  of  a 
solution  be  clear  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
States  will  be  able  to  spend  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion and  provide  the  flexibility  and  pro- 
vide services  presently  provided  or  per- 
mitted, and  would  HEW  In  any  .con- 
sideration by  the  committing  of  new 
regulations  be  prohibited  from  restrict- 
ing eligibility  standards  and  services  in 
a  way  that  would  preclude.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  standards  that  are  presently  in 
effect  in  the  old  regulations? 

In  other  words,  would  we  maintain 
the  eligibility  that  the  services  and 
standards  presently  provide  for? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  cannot  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion either  way,  because  I  have  no  idea 
what  the  Department  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  two  committees  would  fin- 
ally agree  would  be  satisfactory  regu- 
lations. But  let  me  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
new  regulations  never  went  into  effect, 
and  the  old  regulations,  If  any.  remained 
in  effect,  the  States  altogether  would 
not  find  it  possible  to  spend  the  $2.5 
billion. 

That  is  because  the  formula  that  is 
in  the  law,  and  the  situations  in  some 
of  the  States,  make  it  impossible  for 
some  of  them  ever  to  spend  all  that  we 
thought  they  would  be  entitled  to,  per- 
haps, under  the  S2.5  billion  ceiling.  I 
think  a  more  realistic  figure  is  $2.1  bil- 
lion but  the  gentleman's  State  of  New 
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York  can  utilize  its  money  and  vriW  to 
the  full  extent,  I  understand,  receive 
and  spend  that  money. 

Mr.  REID.  One  final  question.  I  un- 
derstand that  point  the  gentleman  is 
making,  but  may  I  add  further  there  is 
no  intention  to  restrict  the  eligibility 
standards  for  services  presently  in  ef- 
fect in  the  old  regulation  in  any  new 
consideration  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  To  the  best 
of  ray  recollection,  what  we  are  striving 
to  do,  by  giving  examples,  is  to  mani- 
fest our  own  feeling  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  certain  of  these  services,  because 
we  have  mentioned  mental  retardation 
and  mental  health,  family  planning, 
child  support,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
and  some  of  the  services  which  have 
been  mandatory  for  the  aged,  particu- 
larly for  those  who  might  otherwise 
be  institutionalized. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding.  I  have 
one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  before 
we  vote  on  the  conference  report. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  attempted 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
here  a  while  ago  a  question,  and  he 
suggested  the  appropriate  time  would 
be  on  this  bill,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  ap- 
propriate time  has  probably  arrived,  if 
there  is  one. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  right. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  As  I  understand  it,  in  the 
amendment  which  we  have  here  in  this 
conference  report  there  is  the  social  se- 
curity increase  which  we  eUminated  from 
the  other  bill  last  night.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  is  a 
social  security  Increase.  I  intended  to 
discuss  all  of  this  in  connection  with  my 
motion,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Last  night  the  House  had  before  it  an 
amendment  that  would  have  provided 
for  those  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits to  receive  this  estimated  5.6-percent 
Increase  across  the  board  beginning 
April  1,  1974.  That  meant  there  would 
have  been  two  payments,  the  May  and 
June  payments,  that  would  have  had  an 
Impact  on  the  1974  budget. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  suggestion 
that  I  made  yesterday  that  the  benefit 
begin  with  the  month  of  June.  The  pay- 
ment for  the  month  of  Jime  Is  made  on 
July  3. 1974,  so  it  is  not  In  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  That  Is  the  change  we  made  there. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  me  to.  I  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  another  change  or  two. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  What  I  want  Is,  we  raised 
the  social  security  20  percent  last  year 
and  we  have  also  put  In  a  cost-of-living 
automatic  escalator  Increase,  which,  as 
I  imderstood  It  at  the  time,  was  designed 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  survivor  Increases,  and  so 
forth.  What  I  want  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  is.  that  being  true, 
what  Is  the  rationale  and  the  reason  for 
the  present  Increase? 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  answer 
is  easy.  Under  the  law  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
not  have  authority  to  provide  an  increase 
in  social  security  equal  to  the  increase  in 
cost  of  living  imtil  Januai-y  1,  1975.  V.'e 
are  here  moving  that  decision  lor  him 
forward  by  7  months,  because  we  believe 
that  these  people  are  feeling  too  much 
the  effects  of  inflation  to  allow  their  in- 
crease to  be  delayed  until  the  first  of 
the  year  1975. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  listening  to  the  reading  of  the 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
am  I  clear  in  my  understanding  that  this 
report  of  the  managers  comes  to  us  as  a 
conference  report  rather  than  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  found  ourselves  last 
night? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  it  does 
not,  because  as  long  as  I  can  I  am  going 
to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  House.  If 
we  do  not  like  the  rules  of  the  House, 
then  let  us  change  them,  but  the  rules 
say  that  anything  that  is  not  germane 
under  the  rules  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  text  of  the  bill  itself  as  passed 
by  the  House  should  be  reported  to  the 
House  in  disagreement,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  doing  here. 

The  one  amendment  that  is  germane, 
the  change  in  the  extension  of  the  act 
itself  from  2  years  to  1  year,  is  in  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  pointed  out 
that  the  conferees  were  in  disagreement 
with  respect  to  amendment  No.  2.  The 
Senate  withdrew  from  its  amendment 
No.  3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENT     IN     DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  Senate  amendment 
No.  2. 

[For  the  Senate  amendment,  see  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  June  29,  1973,] 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MILLS    OF    ARKANSAS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to  the 
bUl  (HH.  7445)  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 


TITLE     n— PROVaSIONS     RELATING     TO 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
Part  A — Incre.^se  in  Scktial  Seccritt 
Benefits 

COST-OF-LIVING    INCREASE   IN    SOCUL    SECURirV 
BE.NEFirS 

Sec.  201.  {a)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretarv"  i  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  pro\  isions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Increase  the  monthly  be.nefits  and  lump- 
-suni  death  payment.s  payable  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  the  percentage 
by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  lor  the  mouth 
of  June  1973  e.xceeds  such  Index  for  the 
mcnth  of  June  1972. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  (and  the 
increase  in  benefits  made  hereunder)  shall 
be  elective,  in  the  case  of  monthlv  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  .Social  Securitv"  Act.  onlv 
for  months  after  May  1974  and  priijr  to  Janu- 
ary 1975.  and,  in  the  case  of  lump-sum  death 
payments  under  such  title,  onlv  with  respect- 
to  deaths  which  occur  after  May  1974  and 
prior  to  January  1975. 

(b)  The  Increase  in  social  becuntv  benefits 
authorized  under  this  section  shafl  be  pro- 
vided, aiid  any  determinations  bv  the  Secre- 
tary In  connection  with  the  provision  of  such 
Increase  In  ber.efits  shall  be  made.  In  the 
manner  prescribed  in  .section  215(1 1  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  implementation 
of  cost-of-living  increases  authorized  under 
title  II  of  such  Act.  except  that  the  amount 
of  such  increase  shall  be  based  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  described 
In  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  Increase  in  social  securitv  benefits 
provided  by  this  section  shall— 

(1)  not  be  considered  to  be  an  increase 
In  benefits  made  under  or  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 215(1)    of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 

(2)  not  (except  for  purposes  "of  section 
203(a)  (2)  of  such  Act,  as  in  effect  after  May 
1974)  be  considered  to  be  a  "general  benefit 
increase  under  this  title"  las  such  term  Is 
defined  In  section  215(1)  (3)  of  such  Act); 
and  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  any  increase  In  the 
"contribution  and  benefit  base"  (as  that  term 
Is  employed  Ui  section  230  of  such  .'Vet),  or 
any  increase  in  the  "exempt  amount"  (as 
such  term  Is  used  in  section  203(f)(8)  of 
such  Act) . 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  (directly  or  indirectly) 
any  Increase  in  monthly  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  anv  month 
after  December  1974.  or  any  increase  In 
lump-sum  death  payments  payable  under 
such  title  In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring 
after  December  1974.  The  recogmtlon  of  the 
existence  of  the  Increase  in  benefits  author- 
ized by  the  preceding  subsections  of  this 
section  (during  the  period  it  was  In  effect) 
In  the  application,  after  December  1974,  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  202  (q)  and  203(a) 
of  such  Act  shall  not,  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  be  considered  to  be  an 
Increase  in  a  monthly  benefit  for  a  month 
after  December  1974. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  (B) 
of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$175"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8200". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  303 (f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$175"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "$200". 

(c)  Paragraph  (l)fA)  of  section  203(h) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$175" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1973. 

S*c.  203.  (B)(1)  Section  209(a)(8)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
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out  ••$12,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••$12,600". 

(2)  Section  211(b)  (n(H)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$12,600". 

i3i  Sections  213(a)  (2)  (11)  and  213(a)  (HI) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  ••$12,000"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
••$12,600". 

(4i  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  '•$12,600". 

(b)(1)  Section  1402(h)  (1)  (II)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self-employment  Income)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$12,600." 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973,  section  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar 
amount  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$12,600". 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3122  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  dollar  amount  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •'$12,600". 

(4)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  section  3125  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar 
amount  each  place  it  appears  in  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (ci  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   ■•$12,600". 

(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  •'$12,600". 

(6)  Section  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  In 
the  ca.se  of  Federal  employees)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$  12.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ••.?12.600^'. 

(7)  Ettectlve  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1973,  section  6654(d) 
(2)(B)(ll)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure 
by  Individual  to  pay  estimated  Income  tax 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar 
amount  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$12,600". 

(c)  Section  230(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '•$12,600". 

(d)  Paragraphs  (2)(C),  (3)(C),  (4)(C), 
and  (7)  (C)  of  section  203(b)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$12,000"  and  inserting  in  llsu  thereof 
"$12,600". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion, except  subsection  (a)(4),  shaU  apply 
only  with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after, 
and  taxable  years  beginning  after,  1973.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)(4) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  calendar  years 
after  1973. 

(f )  Effective  June  1,  1974.  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pre- 
scribe and  pubUsh  in  the  Federal  Register 
such  modifications  and  extensions  In  the 
table  contained  In  section  216(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (which  shall  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  revisions  In  such 
table  provided  for  under  section  215(1)  (2) 
(D)  of  such  Act)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reflect  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion; and  such  modified  and  extended  table 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  table  appearing 
in  such  section  216(a) . 

Part  B — Provisions  Relating  to  Federal 
Program  op  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come 

INCREASE  IN   supplemental   SECURITY 

income  benefits 
Sec.  210.   (a)   Section  1611(a)(1)(A)   and 
section  1611(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(aa  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity   Amendments    of     1972)     are    each 


amended  by  striking  out   '$1,560"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  •■$1,680". 

(b)  Section  1611(a)(2MA)  and  section 
1611(bi(2)  of  such  Act  (as  so  enacted)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,340"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,520". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  payments  for 
months  after  June  1974. 

supplemental  security  income  benefits  for 
essential  persons 
Sec.  211.  (a)(1)  In  determining  (for  pur- 
poses of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  In  effect  after  December  1973)  the  eli- 
gibility for  and  the  amount  of  the  .supple- 
mental security  Income  benefit  payable  to 
any  qualified  individual  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b)),  with  respect  to  any  period  for 
which  such  Individual  has  in  his  home  an 
essential  person  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(c))  — 

(A)  the  dollar  amounts  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  and  (2)  (A),  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  and  (2),  of  section  1611  of  such 
Act,  shall  each  be  Increased  by  $840  ($780 
In  the  case  of  any  period  prior  to  July  1974) 
for  each  such  essential  person,  and 

(B)  the  Income  and  resources  of  such  In- 
dividual shall  (for  purposes  of  such  title 
XVI)  be  deemed  to  Include  the  Income  and 
resources  of  such  essential  person; 

except  that  the  provisloiis  of  this  subsection 
shall  not.  In  the  case  of  any  individual,  be 
applicable  for  any  period  which  begins  In  or 
after  the  first  month  that  such  Individual — 

(C)  does  not  but  would  (except  for  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  i  B ) )  meet^ 

(1)  t!ie  criteria  established  with  respect  to 
Income  In  section  1611  (a)  of  such  .Act.  or 

(11)  the  criteria  established  with  respect  to 
resources  by  surli  action  1611(8}  (or.  If  ap- 
plicable, by  section  1611(g)  of  such  Act) . 

(2)  Tlie  provisions  of  section  1611(g)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  In  effect  after 
Decemijer  1973)  shall.  In  the  case  of  any 
qualified  individual  (as  defined  in  sub.sectlon 
(b)).  be  appUed  so  as  to  Include,  in  the  re- 
sources of  such  individual,  the  resources  of 
any  person  (described  in  subsection  (b)(2)) 
whose  needs  were  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  need  of  such  Individual  for  the 
aid  or  assistance  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  (1). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  a  "qualified  individual" 
only  If— 

(1)  for  the  nion'h  of  December  1973  such 
Individual  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  X. 
XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 

(2)  m  determining  the  need  of  such  Indi- 
vidual for  such  aid  or  assistance  for  such 
month  under  such  State  plan,  there  were 
taken  Into  account  the  needs  of  a  person 
(other  than  svich  Individual)    who — 

(A)  was  living  In  the  home  of  such  Individ- 
ual, and 

(B)  was  not  eligible  (In  his  or  her  own 
right)  for  aid  or  assistance  under  such  State 
plan  for  such  month. 

(c)  The  term  "essential  person",  when  used 
In  connection  with  any  qualified  individual, 
means  a  person  who — 

(1)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was  a 
person  (described  In  subsection  (b)(2)) 
whose  needs  were  taken  Into  account  In  de- 
termining the  need  of  such  individual  for  aid 
or  assistance  tinder  a  State  plan  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  as  such  State  plan  was  In 
effect  for  June  1973. 

(2)  lives  In  tbe  home  of  such  Individual, 

(3)  Is  not  eligible  (In  his  or  her  own  right) 
for  supplemental  security  Income  benefits 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
In  effect  after  December  1973),  and 

(4)  Is  not  the  eligible  spouse  (as  that  term 
Is  used  In  such  XVI)  of  such  Individual  or 
any  other  Individual. 


If  for  any  month  after  December  1973  any 
person  falls  to  meet  the  criteria  specified  In 
paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  such  person  shall  not,  for  such 
month  or  any  month  thereafter  be  considered 
to  be  an  essential  person. 

MANDATORY  MINIMUM  STATE  SUPPLEMENTATION 
OP    SSI    BENEFITS    PROGRAM 

Sec.  212.  (a)(1)  In  order  for  any  State 
(other  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  to  be  eli- 
gible for  payments  pursuant  to  title  XIX, 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  any  quarter 
beginning  after  December  1973,  such  State 
must  have  In  effect  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  whereby  the  State  will  provide 
to  Individuals  residing  In  the  State  supple- 
mentary payments  as  required  under  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  that 
each  individual  who— 

(A)  Is  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  Individual 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1614(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  enacted  by  section 
301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972),  and 

(B)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  was 
a  recipient  of  (and  was  eligible  to  receive) 
aid  or  assistance  (In  the  form  of  money  pay- 
ments) under  a  State  plan  of  such  State 
(approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI.  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive,  from  the  State,  the  supplementary 
payment  described  in  paragraph  (3i  for 
each  month,  beginning  with  January  1974, 
and  ending  with  whichever  of  the  following 
first  occurs: 

(C)  the  month  In  which  such  Individual 
dies,  or 

(D)  the  first  month  In  which  such  indi- 
vidual ceases  to  meet  the  condition  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A);  except  that  no 
Individual  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
supplementary  payment  for  any  month,  If, 
for  such  month,  such  Individual  was  In- 
eligible to  receive  supplemental  Income  ben- 
efits under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
1611(e)(1)(A).  (2),  or  (3).  1611(f),  or  1615 
(c)  of  such  Act. 

(3)  (A)  The  supplementary  payment  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  which  shall  be 
paid  for  any  month  to  any  Indlvldusil  who 
Is  entitled  thereto  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
(except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (D) ) 
be  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the  amount  by 
which  such  Individual's  "December  1973  In- 
come" (as  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B))  exceeds  the  amount  of  such  Individ- 
ual's "title  XVI  benefit  plus  other  Income" 
(as  determined  under  subparagraph  (C)) 
for  such  month,  or  (11)  IX  greater,  such 
amount  as  the  State  may  specify. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  an 
Individual's  "December  1973  Income"  means 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of — 

(I)  the  amount  of  the  aid  or  assistance  (In 
the  form  of  money  payments)  which  such 
Individual  would  have  received  (Including 
any  part  of  such  amount  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  meeting  the  needs  of  any  other 
person  whose  presence  in  such  Individual's 
home  Is  essential  to  such  Individual's  well- 
being)  for  the  month  of  December  1973  un- 
der a  plan  (approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV. 
or  XVI.  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  the 
State  entering  Into  an  agreement  under  this 
subsection.  If  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  plan  (relating  to  ellglbUlty  for  and 
amount  of  such  aid  or  assistance  payable 
thereunder)  were,  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1973,  the  same  as  those  In  effect,  under 
such  plan,  for  the  month  of  June  1973,  and 

(II)  the  amount  of  the  Income  of  such 
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Individual  (other  than  the  aid  or  assistance 
described  In  clause  (1) )  received  by  such 
Individual  In  December  1973,  minus  any 
Buch  Individual  In  December  1973,  minus 
any  such  Income  which  did  not  result,  but 
which  If  properly  reported  would  have  re- 
sulted In  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of  such 
aid  or  assistance. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  amount  of  an  Individual's  "title  XVI 
benefit  plus  other  Income"  for  any  month 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of— 

(i)  the  amount  (If  any)  of  the  supple- 
ment seciu-lty  Income  benefit  to  which  such 
Individual  Is  entitled  for  such  month  under 
title  XVT  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(11)  the  amount  of  any  income  of  such  in- 
dividual for  such  month  (other  than  income 
In  the  form  of  a  benefit  described  In  clause 
(I))- 

(D)  If  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  (I)  Includes,  In  the  case  of  any 
Individual,  an  amount  which  was  payable  to 
such  Individual  solely  because  of — 

(I)  a  special  need  of  such  Individual  (In- 
cluding any  special  allowance  for  housing, 
or  the  rental  value  of  housing  furnished  In 
kind  to  such  Individual  In  lieu  of  a  rental 
allowance)  which  existed  In  December  1973. 
or 

(II)  any  special  circumstance  (such  as  the 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  a  person  whose 
presence  In  such  Individual's  home,  In  De- 
cember 1973.  was  essential  to  such  Individ- 
ual's well-being) , 

and,  If  for  any  month  after  December  1973 
there  Is  a  change  with  respect  to  such  special 
need  or  circumstance  which,  If  such  change 
had  existed  In  December  1973,  the  amount 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)(1)  with  re- 
spect to  such  Individual  would  have  been 
reduced  on  account  of  such  change,  then, 
for  such  month  and  for  each  month  there- 
after the  amount  of  the  supplementary  pay- 
ment payable  under  the  agreement  entered 
Into  under  this  subsection  to  such  Individual 
shall  (unless  the  State,  at  Its  option,  other- 
wise specifies)  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
(described  In  subparagraph  (B)(1))  would 
have  been  so  reduced. 

(b)(1)  Any  State  having  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  may 
enter  Into  an  administration  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  whereby  the  Secretary  will,  on 
behalf  of  such  State,  make  the  supplemen- 
tary payments  required  under  the  agreement 
entered  Into  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Any  such  administration  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  a  State  entered 
Into  under  this  subsection  shall  provide  that 
the  State  will  (A)  certify  to  the  Secretary 
th;  names  of  each  Individual  who,  for  De- 
cember 1973.  was  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assist- 
ance (In  the  form  of  money  payments)  under 
a  plan  of  such  State  approved  under  title  I, 
X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
together  with  the  amount  of  such  assistance 
payable  to  each  such  Individual  and  the 
amounts  of  such  Individual's  December  1973 
Income  (as  defined  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B) ). 
and  (B)  provide  the  Secretary  with  such  ad- 
ditional data  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require  In  order  properly, 
economically,  and  efficiently  to  carry  out  such 
administration  agreement. 

(3)  Any  State  which  has  entered  Into  an 
administration  agreement  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  at  such  times  and  In  such  Install- 
ments as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  State,  pay  to  the  Secretary 
an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  Secretary  as  supplementary  payments 
to  Individuals  entitled  thereto  under  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  such  State  un- 
der subsection  (a). 

(c)(1)  Supplementary  payments  made 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  Into  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  excluded  under 
section  1612(b)  (6)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act   (as  In  effect  after  December   1973)    In 


determining  Income  of  Individuals  for  pur- 
poses of  title  XVI  of  such  Act  (as  so  In 
effect). 

(2)  Supplementary  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  (pursuant  to  an  administration 
agreement  entered  Into  under  subsection 
(b) )  shall,  for  purposes  of  section  401  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972,  be  con- 
sidered to  be  payments  made  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  1616  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972); 
except  that  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  waive,  with  respect  to  the 
payments  so  made  by  the  Secretary,  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  401. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1).  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  have  entered  Into 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  If  such  State  has  entered  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  section 
1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under 
which — 

(1)  Individuals,  other  than  individuals  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(2)  (A)  and  (B) 
are  entitled  to  receive  supplementary  pay- 
ments, and 

(2)  supplementary  benefits  are  payable,  to 
Individuals  described  In  subsection  (a)(2) 
(A)  and  (B)  at  a  level  and  under  terms  and 
conditions  which  meet  the  minimum  re- 
quirements specified  in  subsection   (a). 

(e)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lations otherwise  provide,  the  provisions  of 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  en- 
acted by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972),  Including  the  provi- 
sions of  part  B  of  such  title,  relating  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  ben- 
efits authorized  by  such  title  are  payable 
shall,  where  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  be  applicable  to  the 
payments  made  under  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  the  Secretary  by  such 
title  may,  where  appropriate,  be  exercised  by 
him  in  the  administration  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  any 
State— 

(1)  the  Constitution  of  which  contains 
provisions  which  make  It  Impossible  for 
such  State  to  enter  mto  and  commence  car- 
rying out  (on  January  1.  1974)  an  agree- 
ment referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  (or  other  appro- 
priate State  official)  of  which  has.  prior  to 
July  1.  1973,  made  a  finding  that  the  State 
Constitution  of  such  State  contains  limita- 
tions which  prevent  such  State  from  making 
supplemental  payments  of  the  type  described 
in  section  1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

PREFERENCE  FOR  PRESENT  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  213.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  the  recruitment  and 
selection  for  employment  of  personnel  whose 
services  will  be  utilized  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  program  of  supplemental 
security  Income  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled (established  by  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act),  shall  give  a  preference,  as 
among  applicants  whose  qualifications  are 
reasonably  equal  ( subject  to  any  preferences 
conferred  by  law  or  reccula'lo-.  o'  iiT'ivld- 
^lals  who  have  been  Federal  employees  and 
have  been  displaced  from  such  employment), 
to  applicants  for  employment  who  are  or 
were  employed  in  the  administration  of  any 
State  proKram  approved  under  title  I.  X. 
xrv,  or  XVI  of  such  Act  and  are  or  were  in- 
voluntarily displaced  from  their  employment 
as  a  result  of  the  displacement  of  such  State 
program  by  such  Federal  program. 

DETERMINATION    OF    BLINDNESS    UNDER    SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   SECURITY    INCOME    PROGRAM 

SEC.  214.  Section  1633  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972)  Is 
amended — 


(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immedlatelv  after 
"Sec.  1633.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  sub-sec- 
tion  (b),  the  Secretary  ,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  determining,  for  purposes  cf  this 
title,  whether  an  Individual  Is  blind,  there 
shall  be  an  examination  of  such  lndlvld\ial 
by  a  physician  sklUed  In  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  or  by  an  optometrist,  whichever  the  in- 
dividual may  select." 

Part  C — Social  Services 
social  services  regulations  posiponed 

Sec.  220.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
no  regulation  and  no  modification  of  anv  reg- 
ulation, promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  shall  be  effective  for  anv  period 
which  begins  prior  to  November  1.  1973,  if 
(and  Insofar  as)  such  regulation  or  modifica- 
tion of  a  regulation  pertains  (directly  or  in- 
directly) to  the  provisions  of  law  contained 
In  section  3(a)(4)(A).  402(a)  ( 19)  (Gi  403 
(a)(3)(A),  603(a)(1)(A).  1003(a)(3)(A). 
1403(a)(3)(A).  or  1603(a)(4)(A),  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  unless  such  regulation  or 
modification  has  been  approved,  prior  to  its 
being  proposed,  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  subjection  (a) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  re- 
lating to  "scope  of  programs",  If  such  regula- 
tion is  Identical  (except  as  provided  in  the 
succeeding  sentence)  to  the  provisions  of 
section  221.0  of  the  regulations  (relating  to 
social  services)  proposed  by  the  Secretary  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  Alay  1 
1973.  There  shall  be  deleted  from  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
221.0  the  phrase  "meets  all  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  this  part  and". 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  "limitations  on  totai  amount  of  Federal 
funds  payable  to  States  for  services"',  if  such 
regulation  Is  Identical  (except  as  provided  In 
the  succeeding  sentence)  to  the  provisions 
of  section  221.55  of  the  regulations  so  pro- 
posed and  published  on  May  1.  1973.  There 
shall  be  deleted  from  subsection  (d)(1)  of 
such  section  221.55  the  phrase  "(as  defined 
under  day  care  services  for  children)";  and, 
in  Ueu  of  the  sentence  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (d)(5)  of  such  section  221.55.  there  shall 
be  Inserted  the  following:  "Services  provided 
to  a  child  who  Is  under  foster  care  in  a  foster 
family  home  (as  defined  in  section  408  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  or  In  a  child-care  Insti- 
tution (as  defined  In  such  section),  or  while 
awaiting  placement  In  such  a  home  or  in- 
stitution, but  only  if  such  services  are  needed 
by  such  child  because  he  Is  under  fo<;ter 
care.". 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  "rates  and  amounts  of  Federal  financial 
participation  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam".  If  such  regulation  is  iden- 
tical to  the  provisioiis  of  .section  221  56  of 
the  regulations  so  proposed  and  published 
on  May  1,  1973. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 553(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
any  regulation  described  in  subsection  "(b) 
may  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  its 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  221.  Section  1130(a)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  the  amounts  paid 
(under  all  of  such  sections)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "of  the  amounts  paid  under  such 
section  403(a)(3)";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  State  plans  ap- 
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proved  under  titles  I,  X,  XIV.  XVI,  or  part 
A  of  title  IV"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"under  the  State  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  title  IV. 

Part  D — Provisions  Relating  to  Medicaid 
covekace  of   essential   persons  under 

medicaid 
Sec.  230.  In  the  case  of  any  State  plan  (ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  which  for  December  1973  provided  med- 
ical assistance  to  persons  described  In  section 
1905(a)  (vl)  of  such  Act,  there  Is  hereby  im- 
posed the  requirement  (and  such  State  plan 
shall  be  deemed  to  require)  that  medical  as- 
sistance under  such  plan  be  provided  to 
each  such  person  (who  for  December  1973 
was  eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  such 
plan  be  provided  to  each  such  person  (who 
for  December  1973  was  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  under  such  plan)  for  each  month 
(after  December  1973)  that — 

(1)  the  Individual  (referred  to  In  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1905(a)  of  such  Act) 
with  whom  such  person  is  living  continue.s 
to  meet  the  criteria  (as  in  effect  for  December 
1973)  for  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State 
plan    (referred    to    In   such   sentence),   and 

(2)  such  person  continues  to  have  the 
relationship  with  such  individual  described 
In  such  sentence  and  meets  the  other  criteria 
(referred  to  in  such  sentence)  with  respect  to 
a  State  plan  (so  referred  to)  as  such  plan  was 
In  effect  for  December  1973. 

Federal  matching  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
medical  assistance  furnished  to  Individuals 
eligible  for  such  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

PERSONS    IN    MEDICAL    INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  231.  For  purposes  of  section  1902(a) 
(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  any  Individual 
who,  for  all  (or  any  part  of)  the  month  of 
December  1973 — 

( 1 )  was  an  inpatient  in  an  institution  qual- 
ified for  reimbursement  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security   Act,   and 

(2)  (A)  would  (except  for  his  being  an  in- 
patient in  such  Institution)  have  been  eligi- 
ble to  receive  aid  or  as.sistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I,  X.  XIV.  or  XVI 
of  such  Act.  or 

(B)  was,  on  the  basis  of  his  need  for  care 
in  such  Institution,  considered  to  be  eligible 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  (re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A))  for  purposes 
of  determining  his  eligibility  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  such  Act  (whether  or  not  such 
Indlvidvial  actually  received  aid  or  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (AM.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  receiv- 
Int:  uch  aid  or  assistance  for  such  month 
and  for  each  suoceedin?  month  in  a  con- 
tiguous peri'd  of  months  If,  for  each  month 
in  such  period — 

(3)  such  individual  continues  to  be  (for 
all  of  such  month)  an  inpatient  in  such 
an  institution  and  would  (except  for  hl.s 
betUE  an  inpatient  !n  such  Institution)  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  conditions  of  ella;iblllty 
to  receive  aid  or  assistance  under  such  plan 
fas  such  plan  was  in  effect  for  December 
1973 ) .  and 

(4)  such  Individual  Is  determined  funder 
the  utilization  review  and  other  professional 
audit  procedures  applicable  to  State  plans 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  to  be  In  need  of  care  in  such 
an  institution. 

Federal  matching  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Securltv  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  medical  assistance  furnished  to  indi- 
viduals eligible  for  such  assistance  under 
this  section. 

BLIND    AND    DISABLED    MEDICALLY    INDIGENT 
PERSONS 

Sec.  232.  For  purposes  of  section  1902 1 a) 
(10)    of   the  Social  Security  Act.  any  Indi- 


vidual who,  for  the  month  of  December  1973 
was  eligible  (under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (Bi  of  such  section)  for  medical 
assistance  by  reason  of  his  having  been  de- 
termined to  meet  the  criteria  for  blindness 
or  disability  (established  by  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV,  or  XVI  of 
such  Art),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person 
described  as  being  a  person  who  "would,  if 
needy,  be  elielble  for  aid  or  a.sslstance  under 
any  such  State  plan"  in  subparagraph  (B) 
(1)  of  such  section  for  each  month  In  a 
continuous  period  of  months  (beginning 
with  the  month  of  January  1974),  if,  for 
each  month  In  such  period,  such  individual 
continues  to  meet  the  criteria  for  blindness 
or  disability  so  established  by  such  a  State 
plan  (as  it  was  In  effect  for  December  1973). 
Federal  matching  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  .Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  medi.?al  assistance  furnished  to  indi- 
viduals eligible  for  such  assistance  under 
this  section. 

EXTENSIO?-'  OF  SECTION  C49E  OF  SOCIAL  SECtTRITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

Sec.  233.  Section  249E  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1974"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1975". 

REPEAL  OF  SECTION  225  OF  SOCIAL  SECrRITT 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1972 

Sec.  234.  (a)  Section  1903  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (J)  thereof  (as  added  bv  section  225 
of  Public  Law  92-603  i . 

(b)  The  amendment  made  bv  subsection 
fa)  shall  be  applicable  In  the"  case  of  ex- 
penditures for  skilled  nursing  services  and  for 
intermediate  c.ire  facility  services  furnished 
in  calendar  quarters  which  begin  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972. 

Part    E— Provisions    Relating     ro    Guild's 

Soci.\L  Security  Insurance  Benefits 

benefits  f  OR  adopted  children 

Sec  240.  (a)  Section  202(d)  (8)  (Dj  (11)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  (III)  if  he  is  an  in- 
dividual referred  to  in  either  subparagraph 
(A)  or  subpanigraph  (B)  and  the  child  is  the 
grandchild  of  such  individual  or  his  or  her 
.spouse,  tor  the  year  immediatelv  before  the 
month  In  which  such  child  files  his  or  her 
application  for  child's  insurance  benefits, 
and". 

(b»  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  'to  monthlv 
benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Socia'l 
Security  Act  for  months  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted  on  the  b.isis  of  ap- 
plications for  such  benefits  filed  in  or  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  mo- 
tion be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan.sas'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS  or  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  not  repeat  our  discussion  under  the 
reservation  of  the  changes  with  respect 
to  social  secui-ity  payments.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  we  did  make  a 
change  in  the  effective  date  of  the  $10 
increase  from  $130  to  $140.  for  the  adult 
public  assistance  cases,  and  from  $195 
to  $210  for  the  couple.  The  Members  will 
remember  we  discussed  that  last  night. 
Last  night  we  had  that  become  effective 


with  the  takeover  on  January  1.  1974, 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
Social  Security  Administration  of  the 
Adult  Welfare  programs.  We  had  de- 
layed the  date  of  the  increase  in  the 
amendment  from  January  1,  1974,  to 
July  1,  1974.  In  this  instance  we  say 
July  1  because,  different  from  social  se- 
curity, those  who  receive  welfare  pay- 
ments are  paid  in  advance. 

If  a  person  is  eligible  for  welfare  for 
the  month  of  July,  that  person  receives 
his  payment  on  July  3.  If  a  person  under 
social  security  is  eligible  for  payment  for 
the  month  of  July,  he  does  not  get  the 
payment  until  after  the  month,  or  Au- 
gust 3.  So  we  are  making  the  two  con- 
form, so  far  as  the  date  of  receipt  of 
payment  is  concerned.  That  is  why  one  is 
the  first  of  July  and  one  is  the  first  of 
June. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  do  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  be- 
cause there  was  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion or  feeling  or  misundertanding  on 
it,  I  thought,  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
the  increase  in  social  security  on  the  pen- 
sion benefits  made  available  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina's Committee  on  Veterans.  We  asked 
last  night  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  through  its  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  provide  an  answer  to 
what  we  thought  the  membership  wanted 
done,  namely,  to  guarantee  that  no  vet- 
eran pensioner  would  suffer  a  loss  in 
income  because  of  the  5.6  percent  social 
security  benefit  increase. 

I  came  to  the  floor  today  to  tell  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  that  we  had  accommodated 
what  I  thought  they  wanted,  and  also  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague)  and  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT).  They  asked  that  we  delete 
that  from  the  conference  report,  so 
when  the  conferees  met  oflBcially,  we  did 
delete  that  provision  from  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina's 
committee  is  working  hard  at  this  time 
to  try  to  overhaul  the  entire  veterans' 
benefit  structure.  And  I  have  never  been 
one  who  wants  to  trespass  upon  the  jur- 
isdiction of  another  committee.  I 
thought  in  the  process  of  this  action  that 
we  were  accommodating  the  wishes  of 
the  committee  and  the  House,  but  then 
today  I  find  out  that  my  friend  would 
prefer  that  we  not  include  it.  I  want  all 
the  Members  to  know  that  it  does  not 
mean  veterans  will  be  unduly  affected  in 
any  way  because  this  benefit  increased 
will  not  be  paid  to  any  veteran  imtil  the 
month  of  July  1974  and  the  gentleman's 
committee  has  a  long  time  in  which  to 
work  out  an  answer  from  its  point  of 
view. 

Mr.   DORN.   Mr.   Speaker,    will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  that  he  has  always 
respected  the  jurisdiction  of  other  com- 
mittees and  particularly  of  the  Veterans 
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Committee  with  whom  he  has  dealt  so 
closely  and  effectively  in  the  past.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
assure  the  House  that  what  the  gentle- 
man says  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  is 
conducting  hearings  at  the  present  time 
and  will  consider  not  only  the  possibility 
of  being  of  assistance  to  veterans  be- 
cau.^e  of  the  5-percent  increase  and  be- 
cause of  the  20-percent  increase  but  also 
I  can  assure  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  that  our 
committee  is  working  diligently  and 
faithfully  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  interest 
and  concern  expressed  by  Members 
about  the  impact  of  the  5 -percent  social 
security  raise  under  consideration  on  the 
veterans  non-service-connected  pension 
program.  There  are  some  facts  which 
should  be  emphasized  in  this  discussion. 

The  5-percent  social  security  increase 
would  not  become  effective  until  June  1, 
1974.  Under  title  38,  the  veterans'  law.  no 
veteran  or  widow  would  be  affected  until 
January  1975.  Even  though  the  social 
security  recipients  would  begin  to  re- 
ceive the  5-percent  increase  on  July 
3,  1974.  We  have  an  end-of-the-year 
rule  and  no  pensioner  under  Veterans 
Administration  programs  would  be- 
quired  to  report  or  count  the  additional 
5  percent  increase  until  January  1975, 
and  effect  would  not  come  until  the 
check  he  receives  on  January  30,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  which  is  and 
should  be  concerning  the  Congress  is 
not  the  5-percent  increase  which  would 
not  affect  veterans  until  January  1975, 
but  the  problem  is  the  20-percent  social 
security  increase  that  became  effective 
September  of  last  year  and  is  ha'ving  an 
effect  on  VA  pensions  this  year.  Our 
:ommittee  is  holding  hearings  now  on 
this  subject. 

The  subcommittee  is  headed  by  our 
distinguished  colleague.  "Tiger  Teague," 
and  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  Is  the 
ranking  minority  Member.  We  have  over 
100  bills  pending,  sponsored  by  more  than 
230  Members  of  Congress.  As  we  seek  a 
solution  to  this  problem,  certain  facts 
must  be  considered.  First,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  pension  program  for  what  it  is. 
It  is  an  income  supplementing  program 
based  on  need.  Those  most  in  need  get 
the  most  pension.  As  their  income  In- 
creases, the  pension  is  reduced.  There  are 
Income  limits  that  cut  off  all  pension.  The 
single  veteran  with  other  income  less 
than  $300  per  year  receives  the  maximum 
of  $130  per  month.  The  married  veteran 
with  less  than  $500  a  year  receives  $140 
per  month.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but 
there  are  more  than  165.000  veterans  and 
130,000  widows  In  these  low  Income  cate- 
gories of  less  than  $500  per  year  other 
income,  and,  of  course,  they  are  the  ones 
getting  the  highest  rates  and  needing 
help  the  most. 

The  upper  income  limit  for  single 
veterans  is  $2,600  other  income  and  $3,800 
other  income  for  the  married  veterans. 
As  income  rises,  pension  is  decreased  and 
when  the  income  limits  are  exceeded,  the 
pensioner  goes  off  the  rolls.  For  example, 
a  single  veteran  near  the  limit  of  $2,600 
gets  only  $22  a  month  i>ension,  and  a 


married  veteran  near  the  $3,800  limit 
gets  only  $33  per  month.  Those  in  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  top  get  cor- 
responding amounts.  For  instance,  a 
married  veteran  with  $2,000  other  income 
receives  $99  a  month  pension.  A  single 
veteran  with  $1,400  a  year  other  income 
gets  $93  a  month  pension.  Let  me  em- 
phasize again,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  needs 
program  that  helps  those  in  need  the 
most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  very  important 
point  that  must  be  emphasized.  The  in- 
come and  pension  scale  is  devised  so  that 
a  pensioner  will  not  lose  more  pension 
than  he  gains  in  other  income.  The  aver- 
age social  security — imder  the  20  per- 
cent raise — increase  to  a  pensioner  was 
approximately  $26.50  per  month.  The 
average  decrease  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration pension  was  approximately  $7  per 
month,  so  that  pensioners  did  receive  a 
net  increase  in  income  as  a  result  of  the 
20  percent  social  security  increase.  Now, 
there  is  one  exception.  About  20,000  ex- 
ceeded the  maximum  income  limits  of 
$2,600  for  single  veterans  and  $3,800  for 
married  veterans  and  went  off  the  rolls. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  50.000  to  60,000 
pensioners  go  off  the  rolls  every  year  be- 
cause of  excessive  Income  and  that  will 
always  be  the  case  in  any  income  limit 
program.  Also,  there  are  cases  where  vet- 
erans have  their  pensions  cut  because 
both  the  veteran  and  his  wife  are 
covered  separately  by  social  security, 
each  in  their  own  right,  and,  of  course, 
we  feel  no  obligation  in  these  cases  be- 
cause the  wife  has  her  ovm  separate  in- 
come and  also  enjoys  a  $1,200  exemp- 
tion before  any  of  her  income  is  counted 
against  the  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  ask  constantly 
why  not  exempt  social  security  from  be- 
ing counted.  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  had  proposals  before  it  for 
the  last  20  years  to  do  this,  and  has 
steadfastly  refused  because  it  would  be 
unfair  and  a  gross  injustice. 

It  would  be  absolutely  unfair  to  sin- 
gle out  one  class  oi  income  such  as  social 
.security  and  give  it  preferential  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  think 
they  are  getting  mail,  they  have  not  seen 
anything  compared  to  the  mail  they 
would  get  if  we  singled  social  security 
income  and  exempted  it  from  being 
counted.  A  clamor  would  immediately 
arise  from  retired  civil  servants,  rail- 
road retirees.  State,  county  and  city  re- 
tirees, schoolteachers,  policemen,  fire- 
men, union  members,  and  other  people 
on  annuities,  demanding  that  they  also 
receive  preferential  treatment  as  ac- 
corded social  security  recipients.  They 
would  have  a  good  case.  The  point  is.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  in  an  income  limit  and  needs 
program,  dollars  count,  and  one  dollar 
is  no  different  from  the  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  that  our 
committee  is  holding  hearings  now.  We 
want  to  do  something,  but  we  have  prob- 
lems. I  do  not  desire  to  be  partisan,  and 
our  committee  is  never  partisan  in  its 
approach.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  budgeted  a  $233  million 
a  year  cut  in  the  pension  program  and 
has  budgeted  no  money  for  increases.  If 


the  committee  recommended  legislation 
that  would  completely  offset  the  impact 
of  the  20-percent  social  security  in- 
crease, it  would  cost  $420  million  first 
year  cost.  To  also  offset  the  5 -percent 
proposed  raise  would  cost  another  $150 
million.  With  the  administration 
budgeted  to  save  $223  million,  we  are 
talking  about  a  three  quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollar  budget  increase,  and  certainly 
I  have  no  assurances  from  the  admhi- 
istration  that  such  a  bill  VN-ould  be  signed. 

One  approach  we  are  considering  is 
an  8-percent  cost-of-living  increase, 
based  on  the  cost-of-living  advances,  and 
this  would  cost  $220  million.  Even  here 
we  have  no  assurances  the  President 
would  sign  the  bill.  The  Administration 
has  actually  come  before  us  asking  us 
to  consider  substantial  reduction  on  the 
pension  program. 

If  we  are  successful  in  enacting  an  8- 
percent  cost-of-living  increase,  this 
would  have  a  substantial  impact  in  off- 
.setting  the  20-percent  social  security  in- 
crease. 

Let  me  remind  Members  that  while 
we  are  preoccupied  with  a  5-percent  so- 
cial security,  that  a  6.1 -percent  increase 
in  Civil  Service  retirement  takes  place 
day  after  tomorrow.  Congress  is  work- 
ing on  a  Railroad  Retirement  increase. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  widows  draw- 
ing Veterans  Administration  pensions 
will  be  affected  next  January  1  by  the 
very  substantial  revision  in  widow  ben- 
efits under  social  security  that  went  into 
effect  this  year,  I  mention  these  things. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  remind  Members  that 
the  5-percent  social  security  increase  un- 
der discussion  here  today  is  only  one  of 
many  increases  that  v.ill  affect  veterans' 
pensions  and  must  be  considered  by  om- 
committee. 

I  support  the  5-percent  increase.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courteous  consideration  ac- 
corded us  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
not  Invading  our  jurisdiction,  and  I  wish 
to  assure  members  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  working  on  thia 
problem  and  will  deal  with  veterans  and 
their  dependents  in  our  usual  sympa- 
thetic way.  The  problem  as  it  relates  to 
veterans  should  not  prevent  this  body 
from  considering  the  5-percent  .social  se- 
curity increase.  If  the  increase  is  en- 
noted,  it  v.-ill  result  in  a  net  increase  in 
income  to  most  pensioners  except  a  very 
few  that  might  exceed  upper  income  lim- 
its as  a  result  of  the  5-percent  increase. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  th« 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  this  action. 

I  think  it  would  enable  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  'Mr.  Teague  of  Texas* 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  t^ 
take  into  consideration  the  20-percen* 
raise  and  5 -percent  raise  as  well  as  th« 
last  raise  in  railroad  retirement  and  th« 
general  raise  to  retirees  which  takes  placft 
tomorrow  as  far  as  al)  those  who  were  oa 
the  Federal  payroll. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield. 
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Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CXDNABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
the  chairman  would  explain  to  the  House 
two  issues  with  respect  to  social  security. 
The  first  is  how  this  law  changes  the 
wage  base  under  existing  law  and  at  what 
time.  The  second  is  I  wish  he  would  ex- 
plain further  the  fact  that  this  increase 
comes  out  of  a  cost-of-living  increase 
which  otherwise  would  be  paid  January 
1,  1975,  £md  Is  not  an  additional  benefit 
to  the  cost-of-living  increase  to  be 
granted  at  that  time  but  simply  a  speed 
up  to  the  extent  of  5.6  percent. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  eminently  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  his  last  observation. 
The  amendment  does  provide,  as  I  said 
last  night,  for  an  increase  in  the  taxable 
wage  base  from  the  present  provision  of 
law  effective  January  1,  1974.  an  increase 
from  the  $12,000  to  $12,600  of  one's 
earned  Income  which  will  be  subject  to 
the  rates  of  social  security  tax  at  that 
time.  This  we  discussed  last  night.  There 
is  no  change  with  respect  to  it.  It  is  nec- 
essary because  as  I  pointed  out  last  night 
we  are  changing  the  retirement  test  from 
$2,100  to  $2,400. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  point  I  hoped  the 
chairman  would  make  here  Is  that  the 
wage  base  is  going  up  January  1.  1974, 
in  any  event  from  $10,800  to  $12,000. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  effect  of  this  bill 
on  the  amount  going  from  $10,800  is  to 
move  it  to  $12,600,  and  it  is  important  to 
understand  that  entire  increase  is  not 
necessary  to  finance  this  bill,  only  the 
initial  $600. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  raise  from 
$10,800  to  $12,000  that  was  enacted  last 
year  was  necessary  to  finance  the  20-per- 
cent benefit  increase  enacted  then. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Last  year. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
present  law  as  I  understand  it  the  wage 
base  will  be  $12,000  as  of  the  first  of  the 
year.  This  will  increase  it  by  $600. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an- 
other mcrease  that  will  occur  then?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  S  12.900. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkan.<;as.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  there  is 
provision  for  automatic  increases  from 
time  to  time  in  the  amount  of  one's  earn- 
ings that  are  subject  to  the  social  secu- 
rity tax.  That  is  an  automatic  provision 
and  is  not  enacted  by  this  amendment. 
The  automatic  provision  will  apply  and 
go  above  the  512,600.  just  as  it  would  go 
above  the  $12,000  figmt  under  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  the  $600  increase  then  would 
apply  all  the  way  down  the  line.  We  are 
not  just  moving  up  an  increase  as  we  are 
in  the  social  security  provisions,  but  the 
$600  increase  on  the  wage  base  will  be 
permanent  and  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
$12,000:  in  addition  to  the  $12,900  and 
the  $13,500,  all  down  through  the  years. 


The  $600  increase  is  permanent  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  It  is  not  just  a  1-year 
proposition. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana   <Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that 
this  becomes  effective  a  year  from  to- 
morrow and  applies  on  a  6 -percent  cost- 
of-living  increase,  is  it  possible  that  be- 
tween now  and  next  year  this  Congress 
might  pass  an  increase  of  even  more? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman's  guess  Ls  probably  better 
than  mine.  I  just  do  not  know.  It  is  get- 
ting harder  for  me  to  predict  what  the 
Congress  will  do,  frankly. 

Mr.  MYERS.  This  for  all  practical  pur- 
po,ses  today  is  a  social  security  increase 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  should  bear  in  mind  that 
just  6  months  beyond  the  effectiveness  of 
this  5  percent,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
law  which  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
an  additional  adjustment  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  The  benefit  increase  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation  makes  a  part  of 
that  increase  payable  7  months  in 
advance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  describe  these  pro- 
visions in  more  detail. 

PROVISIONS    AMENDING    THE 
OASDI    PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  contained 
three  changes  in  the  social  security 
ca.«h  benefits  program.  The  first  of  these 
modifications  is  to  provide  a  social  secu- 
rity benefit  increase  payable  for  April 
1974  geared  to  the  cost-of-living  increase 
between  June  1972,  and  June  1973,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  5.6  percent.  The  second 
social  security  modification  would  in- 
crease the  .social  security  retirement  test, 
or  earnings  limitation,  from  $2,100  to 
$2,400  a  year  effective  January  1,  1974. 
The  third  of  these  modifications  would 
make  it  possible  for  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries to  adopt  grandchildren  with- 
out the  rtquirement  that  the  child  must 
have  lived  with  them  and  been  supported 
Ly  them  for  a  year  before  they  became 
entitled  to  benefits  but  would  require 
that  the  children  have  lived  with  and 
been  supported  by  them  for  a  year  be- 
fore the  child  can  become  entitled  to 
benefits. 

The  conferees  di.scassed  these  changes 
at  great  length  and  concluded  that  pro- 
visions along  these  lines  with  some  mod- 
ifications should  be  adopted  and  that 
provision  should  be  made  to  provide 
financing  to  pay  for  their  cost.  These 
modificaiions  are  contained  within  the 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  an  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  social  security 
benefit  Incrpase,  the  motion  would  pro- 
vide an  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits in  the  same  amount  as  provided  for 
in  the  Senate  amendment — that  Is  5.6 
percent — but  it  would  be  effective  for 
the  month  of  June  1974,  rather  than 
April  1974.  Tills  would  Increase  benefits 
to  the  estimated  30  million  beneficiaries 


then  on  the  rolls  by  an  estimated  $1.9 
billion  for  calendar  year  1974. 

Under  the  automatic  benefit  increase 
provisions  that  were  adopted  last  year, 
the  first  time  that  an  automatic  benefit 
increase  can  occur  is  in  January  1975. 
This  seemed  reasonable  at  that  time 
when  phase  n  was  holding  down  the  rate 
of  infiation  fairly  successfully.  Since  that 
time,  however,  we  moved  from  phase  II 
to  phase  III  and  as  a  result  have  wit- 
nessed the  most  rapid  rate  of  price  in- 
crease that  we  have  seen  for  many  years. 
Food  prices  in  particular  have  sky- 
rocketed. 

This  provision  allows  the  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  to  receive  a  portion  of 
the  first  automatic  benefit  increase  in 
their  benefit  checks  for  June  of  next 
year.  Then  when  the  automatic  benefit 
provisions  are  applied  to  raise  their 
benefits  for  January  1975,  they  will  re- 
ceive a  complementary  benefit  increase 
which  when  added  to  this  increase  will 
result  in  raising  their  benefits  by  the 
same  percentage  as  they  would  have 
been  increased  imder  the  automatic 
benefit  increase  provisions. 

The  motion  provides  for  raising  the 
earnings  limitation  from  the  present 
$2,100  a  year  to  $2,400  a  year  beginning 
January  1974.  as  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. This  increase  in  the  retirement 
test  would  provide  for  additional  bene- 
fits of  $200  million  for  calendar  year  1974 
for  approximately  l',2  million  benefici- 
aries. 

The  motion  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  adopted  grandchildren  under 
social  security. 

The  financing  for  these  changes  in  the 
law  would  be  provided  for  by  increasing 
the  social  security  wage  base  which  is 
used  for  taxation  and  benefit  computa- 
tion purposes  to  $12,600  beginning  in 
1974.  Under  present  law,  the  wage  base 
is  scheduled  to  increase  from  $10,800  in 
1973  to  $12,000  in  1974  and  to  be  auto- 
matically increased  in  the  future  as  the 
average  level  of  earnings  covered  under 
the  social  security  system  increases. 
Under  the  amendment  provided  for  in 
the  motion,  $12,600  would  be  the  new 
base  figure  which  woiild  be  used  to  com- 
pute automatic  increases  in  the  taxable 
wage  base  in  the  futiu'e. 

AMENDMENTS        REtATING        TO        SUPPLEMENTAL 
SECURITY     INCOME    AND    SOCIAL    SERVICES 

The  Senate  amendment,  as  modified 
by  the  proposed  amendment,  would  make 
a  number  of  warranted  changes  in  the 
new  propram  of  supplemental  security 
income  w  hich  will  replace  the  State  wel- 
fare programs  for  needy  aged,  blind  and 
disabled  persons  in  January  1974.  As  en- 
acted last  year,  basic  Federal  benefits  at 
that  time  will  be  $130  for  an  individual 
and  $195  for  a  couple.  With  the  rapid 
infiation  which  has  occurred  since  last 
fall,  an  increase  in  these  amounts  is 
clearly  justified.  They  would  be  raised 
to  $140  for  an  individual  and  $210  for  a 
couple.  The  increase  would  be  effective 
July  1,  1974.  This  date  was  chosen  be- 
cause it  corresponds  with  the  time  that 
the  checks  containing  the  social  security 
benefit  increase  will  be  received  and  it 
will  have  no  impact  on  the  fiscal  year 
1974. 
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A  number  of  features  of  the  program 
have  caused  widespread  concern.  To 
meet  these  concerns  several  provisions 
were  adopted  and  the  first  and  perhaps 
most  important  of  these  is  an  assurance 
that  anyone  receiving  welfare  payments 
under  the  existing  programs  for  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  in  December 
1973,  will  not  receive  a  reduction  in  total 
income  when  the  program  becomes  Fed- 
eral in  January  1974.  The  amount  of  the 
supplemental  security  income  payment, 
together  with  a  State  supplementation, 
if  one  is  necessary  to  achieve  this  result, 
will  at  least  equal  the  amoimt  of  assist- 
ance which  they  receive  in  December 
1973. 

This  provision  would  give  continuing 
assurance  that  persons  on  the  rolls  in 
December  1973  would  not  lose  income 
as  a  result  of  the  federalization  of  the 
program.  The  cost  to  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  decline  as  fewer 
and  fewer  of  the  December  1973  eliglbles 
are  on  the  rolls.  The  requirement  would 
not  apply  where  there  was  a  bonafide 
change  in  circtunstances  which  reduced 
need  and  a  specific  exception  is  made  for 
one  State  which  cannot  provide  State 
supplementation  imder  its  constitution. 
One  of  the  major  sources  of  concern 
in  the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram has  been  the  lack  of  any  provisions 
for   the   so-called   "essential   persons." 
These  are   generally   wives   of  eligible 
'  aged  recipients  who  have  not  themselves 
reached  age  65.  In  practically  all  States, 
some  recognition  is  given  to  their  needs. 
It  accordingly  is  only  fair  that  those 
individuals  who  are  currently  respon- 
sible for  larger  payments  to  the  recipi- 
ents be  recognized  and  some  provision 
made  for  them.  The  Federal  payment  in 
such  a  case  would  be  increased  to  $195 
a  month.  This  payment  of  $195  would 
be  increased  July  1,  1974,  to  $210,  the 
same  amount  as  for  an  individual  living 
with  an  eligible  spouse.  The  provision 
would  not  apply  to  persons  becoming 
eligible  for  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come   program    after    December    1973. 
These  provisions  will  do  much  to  make 
the    transition    from    the    50    different 
Federal-State    assistance    programs    to 
the  new  Federal  program  smoother  than 
it  might  otherwise  be. 

A  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
would  provide  that  in  hiring  Federal  em- 
ployees for  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program  a  preference  in  employ- 
ment would  be  given  to  State  and  local 
employees  with  comparabe  qualifications 
to  other  candidates  and  who  would  be 
voluntarily  displaced  when  the  new  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  goes 
into  effect. 

Another  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  would  establish  for  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  a  re- 
quirement that  blind  applicants  might 
have  their  blindness  determined  by  either 
a  physician  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye 
or  an  optometri.st,  wh):hpver  the  indi- 
vidual might  select.  A  similar  provision 
has  been  in  title  X  of  tlie  Social  Security 
Act  as  a  requirement  for  State  aid  to  the 
blind  programs  since  1950  and  has  proved 
entirely  workable. 

The  conferees  discussed   their   great 
concern  about  social  service  regulations 
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which  are  scheduled  to  become  effective 
July  1,  1973.  They  are  very  much  con- 
cerned that  the  stringency  of  the  regu- 
lations will  prevent  effective  social  serv- 
ice programs  in  the  fields  of  mental  re- 
tardation, mental  health,  family  plan- 
ning, obtaining  child  support,   alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  and  some  of  the  services 
which  have  been  mandatory  for  the  aged, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  protection  and 
avoidance  of  institutionalization.  They 
believe  that  changes  in  the  regulations, 
particularly  in  these  aresis  are  important 
if  effective  programs  are  to  be  main- 
tained and  dependency  is  to  be  prevented. 
The  Senate  amendment  postponed  the 
regulations  for  6  months.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  hiatus  for  that  period  of  time, 
the  proposed  amendment  would  make 
the  period  4  months,  but  If  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare can  come  up  with  new  regulations 
satisfying  the  concerns  of   the   House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Senate   Committee  on   Finance   before 
that  time,  the  postponement  would  then 
cease.  It  is  understood  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  submit  revised  regulations  to 
the  committees  prior  to  the  pubhcation 
of  these  proposed  regulations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  It  would  be  highly  desir- 
able that  this  process  be  accomplished 
rapidly  so  that  social  service  funds  are 
used  effectively  and  that  the  States  will 
know  as  soon  as  possible  exactly  where 
they  stand. 

A  companion  provision  would  repeal 
the  so-called  90-10  rule  with  respect  to 
services  for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons. This  provision  of  Public  Law  92- 
512  provides  that  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  services  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons  must  be  for  actual  applicants 
and  recipients  as  compared  to  potential 
and  former  recipients. 

MEDICAID    CHANGES 

The  Senate  amendment  included  sev- 
eral provisions  which  would  protect  peo- 
ple from  loss  of  eligibihty  to  the  medic- 
aid program  when  the  new  supplemental 
secmity  income  program  becomes  effec- 
tive in  January  1974.  The  House  con- 
ferees believe  that  these  amendments 
are  meritorious  and  are  ones  which 
would  have  been  made  in  the  last  Con- 
gress had  the  consequences  of  the 
changeover  to  a  federalized  adult  assist- 
ance program  been  fully  realized.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Senate  amendment  would 
provide  that  individuals  who  wore  eligi- 
ble for  medicaid  in  December  1973  will 
not  lose  their  eligibility  for  medicaid 
when  the  new  supplemental  security  in- 
come program  goes  into  effect.  Three 
groups  would  be  protected: 

First,  the  disabled  individual  who  does 
not  meet  the  Federal  definition  of  dis- 
ability and  who  is  eligible  as  a  medically 
needy  person. 

Second,  an  individual  who  is  an  inpa- 
tient in  a  medical  institution  whose  spe- 
cial needs  as  an  inpatient  m.ike  him  eli- 
gible lor  assistance,  and 

Third,  the  eligible  spouse  of  an  eligible 
recipient  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  who  is  essential  to  the  recipi- 
ent's welfare. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment 
would  extend  from  October  1974  through 
June  1975,  the  provision  in  present  law 


which  continues  medicaid  eligibihty  for 
those  who  would  have  lost  their  ehgi- 
bihty  by  reason  of  the  20  percent  social 
security  benefit  increase  effective  last 
September.  The  House  conferees  believe 
that  this  amendment  is  also  meritorious. 
The  final  medicaid  provision  in  the 
Senate  amendment  would  delete  a  provi- 
sion in  present  law  which  limits  the 
average  per  diem  costs  for  skilled  nursing 
facihties  and  intermediate  care  facih- 
ties  to  no  more  than  5  percent  a  year. 
The  wage-price  guidelines  which  apply 
to  such  institutions  already  perform  the 
type  of  function  intended  by  this  provi- 
sion and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so 
for  some  time.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  no  cost  to  this 
provision  if  the  wage-price  controls  are 
kept  in  effect.  For  these  resisons  the  con- 
ferees recommend  adoption  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  the  conference  report  on  the 
Renegotiation  Act  which  includes  the 
additional  amendment  with  provisions 
for  a  5.6  percent  social  security  increase 
effective  July  of  next  year,  additional 
income  guarantee  for  the  blind  and  dis- 
abled medically  indigent  persons  from 
$130  for  &n.  individual  to  $140,  and  $195 
for  a  couple  to  $210.  I  also  support  the 
provision  that  would  postpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  on  social  service  programs.  I 
support  that  provision  that  extends  the 
authorization  for  project  grants  imder 
the  maternal  and  child  health  care  pro- 
gram imtil  June  30.  1974.  There  is  an- 
other important  provision  that  increases 
the  retirement  test  from  $2,100  to  $2,400 
per  year.  This  is  needed  action  that  I 
endorse. 

Earlier  in  House  colloquj'  there  was 
expressed  some  concern  about  the  effect 
of  the  5.6-percent  social  security  raise 
on  veterans  benefits.  As  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee I  am  appreciative  that  this  matter 
has  been  left  to  the  action  of  our  com- 
mittee and  I  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  have  t>een  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  pensions. 

I  know  that  we  all  share  concern  as 
to  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  war  veterans 
and  dependents,  especisdly  those  who  are 
now  subsisting  on  pension  benefits — dis- 
abled veterans  and  survivors  of  deceased 
veterans  in  financial  need— and  must  live 
on  fi.xed  incomes.  It  has  been  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs of  tlie  House  as  well  as  the  stated 
position  of  the  administration  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  in  the  near  future 
because  the  cost  of  Uving — as  we  all 
know — has  been  constantly  Increasing. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  the  current  pen- 
sion system  which  started  in  the  86th 
Congress  was  an  attempt  to  relate  the 
pension  paj-ment  to  need  of  the  veteran, 
and  as  it  was  enacted  then,  the  program 
fell  short  of  being  sensitive  to  the  pen- 
sioner's need.  When  the  pensioner's  in- 
come exceeded  the  limit  of  the  Income 
ceiling,  he  could  suffer  an  abrupt  reduc- 
tion in  total  income. 

In   1969,   the  program   was   restruc- 
tured through  a  formula  so  that  a  small 
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increase  in  income  would  only  bring 
about  a  small  reduction  in  pension.  And 
finally  in  1972,  we  came  to  a  formula  ap- 
proach whereby  as  outside  income  in- 
creases, pension  is  reduced  in  a  lesser 
amount,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  total 
income  for  as  long  as  the  pensioner  re- 
mained entitled  to  benefits. 

During  those  years,  there  was  a  con- 
sistent tendency  to  increase  income  lim- 
itations, as  well  as  to  broaden  exclusions. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
broadening  of  the  exclusions  and  the 
Increasing  of  income  limitations  to  meet 
each  increase  in  social  security.  Changes 
of  this  nature  have  led  us  to  the  point 
where  the  entire  program  has  inconsist- 
encies, inequities,  and  anomalies  which 
cannot  be  corrected  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law  as  now  constituted. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  the  committee  that 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  entire  pension  pro- 
gram with  a  view  toward  a  basic  reform 
such  as  was  last  achieved  in  1960,  which 
will  look  toward  better  serving  both  the 
veteran  papulation  and  the  general  tax- 
payer. In  the  meantime  we  may  have  to 
have  interim  legislation  to  adjust  bene- 
fits to  the  cmrent  cost  of  living.  Ulti- 
mately, we  are  hopeful  that  we  can  form- 
ulate legislation  to  restore  the  basic  phil- 
osophy of  the  program,  which  Is  provid- 
ing a  proportionate  measure  of  assist- 
ance to  those  who  need  it. 

I  take  this  time  so  that  those  Members 
might  be  brought  up  to  date  on  activi- 
ties before  our  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  our  great  chairman,  Wm. 
Jennings  Bryan  Dorn  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pensions,  Mr.  Olin  Teague. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on  the 
motion. 

Mr  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Soeaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  327,  nays  9, 
present  1,  not  voting  96.  as  follows: 


I  Roll  No.  323] 

YEAS— 327 

Abdnor 

Breckinridge 

Conable 

Abzug 

Brlnkley 

Com  an 

Adams 

Broomfleld 

Conyers 

Addabbo 

Brotzman 

Corman 

Anderson, 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cotter 

Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Coughlln 

Anderson,  ni. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Cronln 

Andrews.  N.c. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Culver 

Annunzlo 

Buchanan 

Daniel.  Dan 

Archer 

Burke,  Mass. 

Daniel.  Rober 

Arends 

Burleson.  Tex. 

W.,  Jr. 

Armstrong 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Ashley 

Burton 

Davis.  S.C. 

BafaMs 

Butler 

Davis,  Wis. 

Baker 

Byron 

de  la  Oarza 

Barrett 

Camp 

Dellenback 

Bennett 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Dellum.s 

BerRland 

Carter 

Denholm 

BcTlU 

Casey.  Tex. 

Dlggs 

Biaggl 

Cederberg 

Dingell 

Blester 

Chamberlain 

Donohue 

Bingham 

Chisholm 

Dorn 

Bogga 

Clausen. 

Downing 

Boland 

DonH. 

Drinan 

Boiling 

Cleveland 

Dulskl 

Bowen 

Cochran 

Duncan 

Brademas 

Cohen 

du  Pont 

Brasco 

Collier 

Eckhardt 

Bray 

Collins,  ni. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

EUberg 

Elrlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Froehllch 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Qoldwater 
Gonzalez 
Qrasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlnshaw 
Hog  an 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hon  on 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 


Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaHary 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Maihis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mavne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Ml!  ford 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 
Calif. 

Moorhtad,  Pa. 

Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  III. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 
.  Nelsen 
Nl.x 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O-NelU 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  111. 
Price.  Te.ic. 
Prltchard 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Raneel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reld 
Reiiss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va 
Roblson.N.Y. 
Rodizio 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rcoiiey,  Pa. 
Rose 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelmsn 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
StubbleHeld 
Siuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thouc 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Wagfronner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltehiust 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  8.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwacb 


Blackburn 
Collins.  Tex. 
Crane 


Alexander 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Beard 
Bell 
Blatnlk 
Breaux 
Brooks 


NAYS— 9 

Dei^nls  LanJgrebe 

Gross  Rarlck 

Hutchinson         Satterfleld 

PRESENT— 1 

Goodllng 

NOT  VOTING— 96 


Broun.  Ohio 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  na. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Conte 


Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flowers 


Frey 

Lujan 

Runnels 

Pulton 

McFall 

Ruppe 

Fuqua 

McSpadden 

Ryan 

Oettys 

Madden 

Sandman 

Gibbons 

MaUUard 

Skubltz 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mann 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Orlfflths 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Stratton 

Grover 

Melcher 

SulUvau 

Gubser 

Mollohan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Morgan 

Thompson,  N.j 

Harrington 

Nichols 

Tlernan 

Hays 

O'Hara 

Udall 

Hftbert 

Patman 

Veysey 

mills 

Pettis 

White 

Huber 

Pike 

Wiggins 

Hungate 

Powell,  Ohio 

Wright 

Hunt 

Qule 

Wyatt 

Jones,  Ala. 

Qulllen 

Wydler 

Keating 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wylle 

King 

Roush 

Young,  HI. 

Landrum 

Rousselot 

Zlon 

Lent 

Koy 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  follov^-lng 
pairs: 

Mr.  Tliompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
King. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Qule 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Conte 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Keating 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Danielson   with   Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Prey 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  HllUs. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  LuJan 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Wylle 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Zlon 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Alexander 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mollohan 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Wright. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
__Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
and  the  motion  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.   GERALD   R.    FORD   asked   and 

was   given   permission   to    address    the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
and  the  program  for  the  week  when  we 
reconvene. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Will  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  will  be  glad  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman. 

If  my  information  is  correct,  it  would 
be  about  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  Senate  would  send  over  to  us 
the  resolution  that  we  sent  to  them  con- 
cerning the  recess. 

Consequently,  because  of  that  and  also 
the  fact  that  they  will  have  to  act  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Renegotiation 
Act,  which  we  have  just  acted  on,  and 
they  have  to  act  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  continuing  appropriation 
resolution,  the  Senate  will  take  at  least 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  they  send  the 
recess  resolution  to  us. 

I  make  this  statement  for  the  reason 
that  \^'e  must  have  a  quorum  in  the  event 
anything  should  happen.  So  consequently 
we  have  informed  the  people  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  to  stand  by  until  the  five 
bells  ring. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I 
just  heard  a  few  seconds  ago  that  the 
other  body  has  passed  the  continuing 
resolution  conference  report,  and  they 
are  waiting  for  the  renegotiation  con- 
ference report,  and  I  am  now  informed 
they  have  passed  the  adjournment  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  As  I  got  up  from  the 
telephone  to  come  down  to  talk  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  gave  him 
the  information  I  had  received,  and  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  hear  that  they  are 
moving  forward  in  haste. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  July  9,  1973, 
is  as  follows : 

Monday  the  House  will  be  in  recess. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  considered 
H.R.  8860,  Agricultural  Act  extension, 
open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  there 
will  be  considered : 

H.R.  8547,  Export  Administration  Act 
amendment,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted ; 

H.R.  8538.  Public  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration Act,  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate: 

H.R.  2990,  U.S.  Postal  Service  author- 
ization, open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate; 
and 

H.R.  8606.  Small  Business  Act  amendj 
ment,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted .7* 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

As  the  gentleman  is  aware,  according 
to  the  agreement,  that  is  not  one  of  the 
Fridays  that  we  work. 


THE  GREATEST  THREAT  TO  CIVIL 
AND  ECONOMIC  LIBERTIES  LIES 
IN  THE  PROLIFERATION  OF  BIG 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  I  have  endeavored 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  growth  in  the  size, 
jurisdiction,  and  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Although  it  often  has  been  a 
lonely  struggle,  I  think  the  first  indi- 
cations of  a  change  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  body  politic  are  becoming  evident. 
Increasing  numbers  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  greatest  threat  to  their  civil  and  eco- 
nomic liberties  lies  In  the  proliferation 
of  big  government. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said,  "People 
never  give  up  their  liberty  but  under 
some  delusion."  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  turned  over  much  of 
their  precious  liberty  to  government  and 
they  have  done  so  under  the  delusion 
that  government  could  somehow  per- 
form better  with  its  unlimited  bankroll 
and  unchallenged  power  than  free  in- 
dividuals acting  privately. 

The  David  Brlnkley  Report  on  NBC 
News  of  June  5.  1973.  is  an  important 
contribution  in  the  battle  to  dispel  this 
delusion.  I  commend  Mr.  Brlnkley  and 
place  his  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Brinkley  Report,  June  5,  1973 

There  is  some  similarity  between  politi- 
cians always  looking  for  more  taxes  and  alco- 
holics always  looking  for  a  drink.  Any  little 
excuse — however  feeble — Is  all  they  need,  be- 
cause  they    Just    can't    leave   it   alone. 

We  have  another  example  now : 

Some  of  the  antl -pollution  devices  on  new 
cars  cause  them  to  burn  more  gas  per  mile. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  gasoline  is  not 
as  plentiful  as  It  was. 

The  solution  now  proposed  Is.  predictably, 
higher  taxes  on  gasoline.  It  Is  a  clear  ca.se 
of  the  political  mind  at  work — any  feeble 
excuse  to  gouge  more  money  oi:t  of  the 
American  people.  Raising  the  tax  will  not 
produce  one  more  pint  of  gasoline,  and  so 
will  do  nothing  to  help  the  shortage 

People  with  money  wUl  still  buy  all  they 
want.  People  with  less  money  will  still  have 
to  drive  to  work,  to  school,  to  stores  . 
and  will  stlU  have  to  buy  the  gasoline,  but 
will  be  forced  to  pay  more.  So  There  Is  nn 
reason  to  believe  the  tax  would  reduce  air 
pollution. 

Another  excuse  offered  by  the  Teasury  is 
that  It  would  reduce  iriflation  by  taking  some 
money  ovit  of  circulation.  But  V.'ashlngt'^n 
would  not  put  the  money  in  a  shoe  box  in 
the  attic.  It  would  spend  it  as  fast.  !f  not 
faster,  than  the   people  It   was  taken  from. 

Government  spending  Is  just  as  infla- 
tionary as  private  spending.  Possibly  more  so. 

What  It  would  do  Is  give  the  Washington 
establishment  more  money  to  threw  around. 
Money,  and  the  power  that  goes  with  It.  It 
already  has  about  250  billion  dollars  a  year 
and  If  they  can't  get  along  on  that  they 
can't  get  along  on  anything. 

So  It  would  not  produce  any  more  gaso- 
line .  .  .  would  not  reduce  pollution  .  .  . 
would  not  hurt  the  rich  and  would  hiirt 
those  who  are  not  rich  .  .  .  would  have  no 
effect  on  Inflation  .  .  .  and  would  simply 
bring   In   more   money   to  a   Federal   estab- 


lishment unable  efTectively  to  handle  what  it 
already  has. 


ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
WHITEHURST  AT  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  STAFF  COLLEGE  IN  NOR- 
FOLK. VA. 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  ara  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker  on  Fri- 
day, June  29,  1973.  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  Congressman 
WHITEHURST,  spoke  to  the  52d  graduating 
class  at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Staff  College  is  a  multi.service  in- 
stitution providing  a  4 -month  course 
for  the  middle-grade  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  Also  in  the  classes  are 
civilians  from  various  agencies,  as  well 
as  allied  officers  from  abroad. 

In  a  time  when  we  are  experiencing 
difficulties  in  retaining  militarj-  man- 
power and  our  military  traditions  are 
suffering.  Congre,'=sman  Whitehvrst's 
remarks  deserve  particular  attention.  He 
has  struck  an  inspirational  note,  and  it 
Is  with  pleasure  that  I  insert  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  : 

"It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  to 
career  military  officials  who  are  completing 
another  phase  of  their  csireer.  Unlike  high 
school  or  college  commencement  exercises, 
which  mark  a  turning  point  In  the  life  of 
each  graduate,  exercises  of  this  kind  record 
the  completion  of  a  specialized  part  of  your 
training  designed  to  prepare  you  for  more 
efl'ective  command. 

And  so  the  thoughts  you  have  today  are 
not  those  of  speculation  on  where  your  de- 
gree will  take  you.  or  the  new  commission 
that  is  the  pride  of  every  young  officer.  No. 
I  would  suspect  that  the  thoughts  of  many 
of  you  are  on  your  next  assignment,  and 
perhaps  some  reflection  on  the  military  life 
you  have  chosen. 

My  field  was  History.  I  taught  it  to  college 
students  for  18  years  before  striking  out  on 
the  sea  of  politics.  I've  gotten  pretty  close 
to  the  armed  services  In  the  past  four  and  a 
half  years,  far  closer  than  I  did  when  I  was 
in  the  halls  of  Ivy.  I  know  the  peculiar  chal- 
lenge of  being  a  career  soldier,  sailor,  or  air- 
man, especially  in  a  time  of  shifting  social 
mores  and  Indistinct  goals  for  many  In  this 
generation. 

Americans  have  fought  their  share  of  wars, 
perhaps  more  than  their  share.  In  this  cen- 
tury, but  we  are  not  by  nature  militaristic. 
Quite  the  contrary.  We  customarily  su.Ter  a 
hangover  of  sorts  after  each  of  our  wars,  as 
if  to  compensate  for  the  heady  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  crusade  we've  Just  gone  through. 
Listen  to  what  Robert  Ardrey  WTOte  in  his 
book,  the  Territorial  Imperative: 

"I  entered  the  Time  of  Disbelief.  From  that 
moment  on.  when  we  sang  the  national  an- 
them at  school,  we  forced  our  voices  to  break 
on  the  high  notes  and  inserted  ribald  phrases 
in  the  lyrics.  Marching  bands  and  martial 
music  vanished  from  our  streets;  if  you 
liked  brass  bands,  you  went  to  football  games. 
The  flag,  making  an  occasional  appearance, 
passed  unnoticed.  George  Washington,  we 
discovered,  may  have  been  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  but  he  was  a  mediocre  sort  of  man 
blessed  with  a  few  bright  lieutenants  and 
uniformly  dim-witted  opponents.  It  was  a 
bad  time  for  heroes. 
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"Generals  In  the  time  of  my  growing  up 
were  something  to  be  hidden  under  history's 
bed,  along  with  the  chamber  pots.  Anyone 
who  chose  the  army  for  a  career  was  a  fool 
or  a  failure.  At  my  high  school  there  was 
something  called  R.O.T.C,  a  training  course 
for  reserve  officers. 

"If  you  wanted  to  sink  out  of  sight  in  the 
estimate  of  your  contemporaries,  if  you 
wanted  to  be  checked  off  as  someone  whose 
pimples  would  prove  to  be  permanent,  you 
had  only  to  appear  at  school  In  a  khaki  uni- 
form. I  doubt  that  among  the  3500  students 
who  were  my  fellows  at  this  giant  Chicago 
high  school  there  was  one  who  chose  to  be 
a  professional  soldier." 
And  one  last  quotation; 
"Certain  words  almost  vanished  from  the 
American  vocabulary  .  .  .  Honor  was  one, 
glory  another.  A  man  of  honor  was  a  hypo- 
crite. He  who  achieved  glory  had  undoubted- 
ly a  hollow  leg,  he  who  desired  It  a  hollow 
head.  Patriotism,  naturally,  was  the  last 
refuge  of  the  scoundrel." 

The  Time  of  Disbelief  of  which  Ardrey 
wrote  was  not  of  this  generation.  You  have 
to  go  back  60  years,  to  the  period  following 
the  First  World  War.  That  was  the  time  of 
Ardrey's  youth,  yet  somehow  we  survived 
that  era  filled  with  cynicism  and  self-doubt. 
A  few  young  men,  and  probably  some  from 
that  very  high  school  In  Chicago  that  Ar- 
drey attended,  went  to  our  military  acad- 
emies In  the  1920'8  and  manfully  stuck  It 
out  through  the  long  drought  of  promotion 
In  the  decade  that  followed.  When  World 
War  II  came  with  a  suddenness  that  Is  all 
but  forgotten  now,  those  officers  provided 
the  nation  with  some  of  Its  ablest  com- 
manders. 

A  curious  paradox  exists  today,  one  that 
presents  a  unique  challenge  to  anyone  con- 
sidering a  military  career.  The  clrcvun- 
stances  are  such  that  I  think  an  officer  Is 
placed  with  more  complex  problems  now 
than  at  any  time  In  oi.ir  past. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  draft  has  been  abol- 
ished, ended  In  the  wake  of  the  decline  of 
American  participation  In  the  Vietnam  war 
and  In  an  atmosphere  of  disillusionment  and 
antl-mllltary  sentiment.  Voluntcerlsm.  on 
the  scale  the  armed  forces  are  now  practic- 
ing It,  Is  a  new  thing.  It  Is  still  largely  an 
experiment.  Against  this  backdrop,  our 
armed  forces  must  contend  with  the  same 
social  factors  that  confront  the  nation  at 
large.  The  country  Itself  is  undergoing  one 
of  those  periodic  metamorphoses  that  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  thejlfe  of  a  people.  We 
are  trying  to  achieve  a  new  definition  of 
equality  for  all  of  our  citizens.  We  will  even- 
tually succeed,  but  It  Is  painful,  as  most 
major  social  changes  are.  Authority  In  all 
forms  has  eroded,  whether  It  be  the  re- 
straint of  parental  influence  or  what  we 
normally  call  the  duly  constituted  author- 
ity of  the  law.  Add  to  this,  unprecedented 
affluence  and  the  new,  almost  Incomprehen- 
sible, drug  culture,  and  the  result  Is  predict- 
able. This  generation  is  not  lost  like  Scott 
Fitzgerald's  but  It  does  manifest  character- 
istics that  have  no  parallel  In  our  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  getting  more 
applications  for  the  service  academies  than 
ever  before. 

Last  year,  67  young  men  In  my  Congres- 
sional District  applied  for  the  Naval  Academy 
alone.  This  is  truly  a  paradox.  The  records  of 
these  young  men  were  a  source  of  great  In- 
terest to  me.  They  had  not  only  excelled  In 
their  studies,  they  were  active  in  many  areas 
of  school  and  community  life.  They  show  the 
strongest  possible  potential  and  could  well 
emerge  as  the  finest  officers  ever  to  conunand 
American  military  forces,  If  you  Inspire  them, 
"ifou  are  here  because  of  your  recognized 
abilities.  All  of  you  have  the  potential  for 
responsible  command.  But  It's  tougher  than 
ever  these  days.  Toung  officers  leaving  the 


service  tell  me  that  they  are  disgusted  be- 
cause they  are  not  backed  up  by  those  senior 
to  them.  Does  that  sound  familiar  to  any  of 
you?  Others  say  that  the  civilian  world  hasn't 
solved  the  problem  of  racial  differences,  so 
how  can  the  service?  The  same  rhetorical 
question  is  raised  about  the  use  of  drugs  by 
servicemen.  "What  percentage  of  your  sol- 
diers use  drugs?"  is  a  question  I  raised  when 
I  last  visited  military  units  in  Germany; 
"What  are  you  doing  about  it?"  was  my  sec- 
ond question. 

Is  It  unfair  for  me,  a  politician,  to  ask  these 
questions?  "Congressman,"  you  will  say.  "the 
Army  or  Navy  or  Air  Force  Isn't  an  Island. 
We  can't  Isolate  ourselves  from  the  Influences 
that  you  mention." 

Do  you  fall  into  the  category  of  so  many  of 
my  colleagues,  who  say,  "Don't  rock  the 
boat"?  But  remember  what  I  said  about  the 
future  careers  of  those  young  men  who  are  to 
follow  you.  Inspiration  comes  from  example, 
not  from  dodging  the  issue,  not  by  denigrat- 
ing duty,  and  surely  not  by  trying  to  win  a 
popularity  contest. 

For  example,  what  kind  of  Inspiration 
would  we  have  drawn  from  past  patriots  if 
we  had  preserved  statements  like  these: 

Nathan  Hale:  "Me  spy  on  those  British? 
Are  you  trying  to  be  funny?  Do  you  know 
what  they  do  with  the  spies  they  catch?  1 11 
give  you  a  news  flash,  chum:  they  Hang 
them!" 

Paul  Revere:  "What  do  you  mean,  me  ride 
through  every  Middlesex  village  and  town, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  too?  Why 
pick  on  me?  Am  I  the  only  man  in  Boston 
with  a  horse?" 

Patrick  Henry:  "Sure,  I'm  for  liberty.  First. 
last,  and  always,  I'm  for  liberty.  But  we  have 
to  be  realistic.  We're  a  pretty  small  outfit  If 
we  start  pushing  the  British  around  sorne- 
body  Is  likely  to  get  hurt." 

George  Washington:  "Gentlemen,  I'm  hon- 
ored and  appreciative  of  your  confidence,  but 
I  Just  have  to  get  things  In  shape  out  at 
Mount  Vernon." 

Yes,  there's  a  certain  humor  In  such  state- 
ment^ but  only  because  we  know  that  those 
word/  were  never  uttered.  There's  al.so  the 
knowledge  that  the  odds  are  extremelv  long 
that  you  will  ever  be  put  in  the  po.sltlon 
to  act  the  way  any  of  those  men  were.  And 
maybe  that'.s  the  crux  of  it:  the  single  act  of 
courage  is  not  what  I'm  asking  of  you. 

My  plea  Is  that  each  of  you  be  the  very 
best  professional  possible,  that  you  conduct 
yourself  on  a  daily  basis  In  such  a  way  that 
we  mold  a  military  force  that  is  different  from 
the  civilian  world  around  It.  I  don't  want 
today's  Army  "Joining  anybody."  And  not 
Just  anybody  ought  to  be  allowed  to  Join  to- 
day's Army. 

Im  a  Member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  have  voted  billions  of  dollars 
for  the  defense  of  the  Republic.  I  have  ex- 
amined In  detail  the  capability  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons,  and  I  have  supported  appro- 
priations and  programs  that  would  make 
service  life  more  attractive.  But  I  cannot 
legislate  the  right  kind  of  man  to  fill  the 
ranks  or  the  right  kind  of  man  to  command 
them;  that  is  the  Job  at  you  who  wear  the 
uniform. 

Both  yon  and  T  swore  an  oath  to  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ai;ain=;t 
all  of  its  enemlps.  I  miist  renew  mine  everv 
two  vears  nrovidel  the  people  of  mv  Dlrtrlct 
.see  fit  to  reelect  me  to  office.  But  vours  lasts 
until  you  take  off  thp.t  uniform  fi  r  good. 

Your  dedication  to  the  high  Ideals  that 
are  the  tradition  of  American  arms  will 
measure  tl'e  succe.ss  of  our  endurance  as  a 
nation.  As  vou  leave  for  your  new  assign- 
ments, remember  these  words:  tyranny,  op- 
pression, cruelty,  deprivation,  repression,  and 
servitude  forever  wait  In  the  wings.  Your 
fortitude,  your  determination,  your  dedica- 
tion,   and    your    courage    are    our    bulwark 


against  these  misfortunes.  God  bless  you,  go 
with  you,  and  keep  you  strong." 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  IN 
APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

(Mr,  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  assert  my  implacable  opposition  to 
special  provisions  in  appropriations  bills 
creating  special  funds  for  matters  "of  a 
confidential  nature"  which  may  be  ex- 
pended by  a  department  head  to  be  ac- 
coimted  for  solely  on  his  certificate.  Nor- 
mally such  provisions  are  subject  to  the 
point  of  order  that  they  provide  for  sub- 
stantive changes  tn  the  law  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill  and  are  thus  in  viola- 
tion of  the  second  clause  of  rule  XXI. 
But  recently  the  Rules  Committee  has 
been  granting  rules  waiving  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  based  upon  this 
rule.  Mr.  Bolling  says  that  the  commit- 
tee does  not  Intend  to  continue  such 
practice  of  sweeping  exemptions  from 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  Such  would  be  most 
salutary. 

Examples  of  the  unwholesome  exemp- 
tion are  found  In  three  bills  considered 
within  the  last  2  weeks.  The  first  was  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
(H.R.  8760).  In  that  bill  it  was  provided 
that  "not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall  be 
available  for  investigative  expenses  of  a 
confidential  character,  to  be  expended 
on  the  approval  and  authority  of  the 
commandant  and  his  determination 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
accounting  officer  of  the  government." 
The  committee  could  not  explain  what 
this  $15,000  was  for,  and  I  was  able  to 
take  it  out  by  amendment.  It  would  also 
have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

But  the  next  week — probably  because 
Mr.  DiNCELL  and  I  had  raised  points  of 
order  under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  during 
that  week — considering  the  heavy  and 
urgent  schedule  for  the  week,  the  Rules 
Committee  waived  points  of  order  under 
clause  2,  rule  XXI,  generally,  on  the  ap- 
propriations bills  that  came  up.  These 
were  the  Public  Works  and  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  appropriations  iHR. 
8947)  and  the  Department  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  judiciary  appropriation.';  iH.R. 
8916).  Both  of  these  bills  contained  pro- 
visions for  funds  for  confidential  matters 
to  be  expended  by  a  department  head 
solely  on  his  certificate. 

These  provisions  call  for  a  deviation 
from  the  general  methods  of  voucher- 
ing  funds,  and  settlement  of  accounts  as 
provided  for  in  title  31,  sections  72,  74, 
and  75,  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
vide generally  that  such  actions  shall  be 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  shall  be  done  in 
accordance  with  its  rules;  so,  if  that 
deviation  may  not  be  found  authorized 
somewhere  in  existing  law,  it  is  banned 
from  an  appropriations  bill  by  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  unless  that  rule  is  waived. 

H.R.  8947,  containing  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
contained  the  following  language: 
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That  of  Eiich  amount  $100,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  objects  of  a  confidential  nature 
and  in  any  such  case  the  certificate  of  the 
Commission  as  to  the  amount  of  the  expen- 
diture and  that  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  to 
specify  the  nature  thereof  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  sum  therein  ex- 
pressed to  have  been  expended  .  .  ." 

I  sought  to  strike  this  language  by 
amendment — Congressional  Record, 
H5612.  June  28,  1973— because  I  inter- 
preted the  language  as  permitting  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  by  the  agency  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Commission's 
statement  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
expenditure  was  of  a  confidential  nature. 
Upon  the  assurance  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill  on  both  sides,  that  this  does  not 
prevent  the  Comptroller  General  from 
looking  into  the  subject  matter  and  de- 
termining whether  or  not  the  expendi- 
ture was  subject  to  confidential  treat- 
ment, I  asked  and  was  given  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 
The  result  was,  I  think,  a  proper  re- 
straint on  expending  the  money. 

The  very  next  appropriations  bill  con- 
tained the  objectionable  language  in  sev- 
eral places.  H.R.  8916,  containing  the 
Justice  Department  appropriations,  pro- 
vided for:  First,  at  nage  17,  a  sum  for  the 
FBI  "not  to  exec  (  $70,000  to  meet  un- 
foreseen emergencies  of  a  confidential 
nature,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  and  to  be 
accounted  for  solely  on  his  certificate"; 
second,  at  page  17-18.  a  sum  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
"not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  char- 
acter, to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  his  certificate";  and 
third,  at  pages  20-21  a  sum  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
"not  to  exceed  $70,000  for  miscellaneous 
and  emergency  expenses  of  enforcement 
activities,  authorized  or  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  on  his  certificate." 

In  line  with  the  process  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  the  day  before  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  appropriation,  I  sought  to  add 
language  which  would  give  assurance 
that  the  Comptroller  General  could 
scrutinize  the  Attorney  General's  al- 
leged confidential  and  other  special  ex- 
penditures to  determine  their  nature  and 
whether  or  not  they  were  of  such  con- 
fidential or  other  special  nature  as  to  be 
justified  under  the  special  clauses  re- 
ferred to  above.  But  the  managers  of  the 
bill  objected  on  gromids  that  the  amend- 
ment would  impose  additional  duties  on 
Federal  officials  and  is  therefore  legisla- 
tion in  violation  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

Though  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the 
point  of  order,  it  is  anomolous  that  the 
waiver  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  is  the 
only  basis  upon  which  the  so-called  ad- 
ditional duties  on  Federal  officials— that 
is,  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
examine  the  Attorney  General's  vouch- 
ers and  accounts— actually  an  e.xisting 
duty,  could  be  circumvented.  But,  because 
waiver  by  the  Rules  Committee  of  clause 
2  of  rule  XXI  went  only  to  the  bill,  and 
not  to  amendments  to  it.  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  restore  this  salutary  oversight 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

But  I  shall  not  let  the  unfortunately 


obfuscatory  nature  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  that  existed  yesterday  deter 
me  from  seeking  correction  of  a  very 
bad  situation.  If  some  $190,000  can  be 
used  in  secretive  missions  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  what  assurance  do  we  have 
that  someone  in  that  office  may  con- 
ceivably overreach,  might  burglarize  and 
exercise  electronic  surveillance  and  wire- 
tapping, for  purposes  which,  if  revealed 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  would  not 
appear  legitimate — might  indeed  appear 
illegal.  It  is  at  least  plausibly  argued  that 
we  have  had  an  Attorney  General  who 
was  not  above  such  tactics. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  no  bureaucrat  should 
be  above  the  law,  nor  should  he  have  spe- 
cial law  written  for  him  in  an  appro- 
priations bill — law  that  would  make  him 
immune  in  certain  areas  from  the  ordi- 
nary accounting  process  applied  to  other 
civil  servants.  After  the  recess,  I  shall 
introduce  a  bill  which  permits  Congress 
to  hold  him,  and  others  like  him,  ac- 
countable. 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  20  of  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
I  introduced  yesterday  a  new  bill  to  clear 
the  way  for  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  and  to  direct  negotia- 
tions for  an  additional  line  from  the 
North  Slope  across  Canada. 

Our  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  has 
held  13  days  of  public  hearings  on  the 
pipeline  issue.  Our  hearing  record  is  sub- 
stantial and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  we 
appear  to  have  a  consensus  for  this  ap- 
proach among  more  than  half  the  mem- 
bers of  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee. 

This  legislation  is  geared  to  getting  the 
needed  crude  oil  into  the  lower  48  States 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope  the  quickest 
way  possible.  That  way  is  the  trans - 
Alaskan  line  which  would  bring  the  oil 
down  to  Valdez  in  a  48-lnch  pipeline  and 
then  transport  it  via  tanker  to  west  coast 
ports.  It  can  be  completed  several  years 
sooner  than  the  Canadian  route  which 
some  have  suggested  but  for  which  no 
company  has  ever  requested  a  permit. 
The  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  direct  is- 
suance of  the  right-of-way  permit  for 
the  Alaskan  line  by  the  Secretar>'  of  In- 
terior on  the  basis  of  his  already  com- 
pleted environmental  impact  statement. 
And,  there  would  be  no  further  judicial 
review  of  this  statement. 

The  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act  would 
be  amended  under  this  bill  to  provide 
for  all  oil  and  gas  pipeline  rights-of-way 
which  are  wider  than  50  feet  at  points 
where  installations  require.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  would  he  required  to 
make  a  finding  that  the  wider  interval 
of  right-of-way  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  operation  and  maintenance  after  con- 
struction or  to  protect  the  environment 
or  public  safety.  This  action  is  necessary 
because  of  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  deci- 
sion which  is  blocking  construction  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 


Other  provisions  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  include: 

Authority  for  the  President,  accom- 
panied by  a  request  that  he  do  so,  to 
enter  negotiations  with  the  Canadian 
Government  over  a  pipeline  through 
Canada.  A  report  is  called  for  within 
1  year. 

Language  designed  to  make  clear  that 
the  trans-Alaska  as  well  as  other  pipe- 
line rights-of-way  will  require  careful 
consideration  be  given  to  environmental 
problems,  curtailment  of  erosion,  resto- 
ration and  revegetation  of  the  land  sur- 
face and  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  their  habitat. 

A  ban  on  the  export  of  any  crude  oil 
from  the  trans-Alaska  and  other  pipe- 
lines unless  the  President  makes  and 
publishes  an  express  finding  that  such 
exports  are  in  the  national  interest. 

I  should  state  for  the  record  that  be- 
fore the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  con- 
sidering this  measure  takes  final  action 
on  it,  consideration  will  be  given  to  con- 
ditioning right-of-way  permits  on  the 
pipelines  acting  as  bona  fide  common 
carriers,  transporting  the  oil  of  inde- 
pendent producers  as  well  as  their  own 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

We  are  aware  that  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  held  hearings  last 
year  on  the  anticompetitive  impact  of 
oil  company  ownership  of  petroleum 
products  pipelines  and  found  "significant 
evidence  of  anticompetitive  practices" 
by  joint  venture  lines,  such  as  refusal  to 
provide  terminal  faciUties  for  independ- 
ent shippers  either  for  input  or  deUvery 
of  their  oil  through  their  pipelines. 

We  do  not  want  the  Alaska  or  any 
other  pipeline  crossing  public  lands  to 
become  an  instrumentality  used  to  estab- 
lish monopoly  control  of  petroleum  re- 
sources, nor  do  we  want  to  be  confronted 
with  granting  urmecessary  duplicating 
rights-of-way  so  independents  can  get 
their  oil  to  market. 

It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  condition 
all  permits  for  rights-of-way  across  Fed- 
eral public  lands  on  bona  fide  operation 
as  a  carrier  accessible  to  all  oil  pro- 
ducers, big  or  little. 

In  the  case  of  Alaska,  we  know  there 
are  independents  operating  there,  who 
will  be  closed  out  if  they  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  transportation  for  crude,  and  that 
the  State  is  interested  in  seeing  that 
they  are  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  should  point  out 
that  on  June  1 1  wrote  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  posing  a  series  of 
questions  about  the  route  across  Canada 
which  had  been  raised  during  our  hear- 
ings. I  have  received  two  letters  from  the 
Department.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  including  the  two  State 
Department  replies  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

DEPARTMrNT   OP  STATF, 

WashingtcM,  DC  .  June  22,  1973. 
Hon.  John  Melcher. 

Ch-airman.   Subcommittee   on   Public  Lands 
Committee     on     Interior     and     Insular 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

As  requested  in  your  letter  of  June  1,  we 
have  discussed  with  responsible  Canadian 
officials  those  questions  raised  by  you  con- 
cerning the  possible  construction  of  an  oil 
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pipeline  from  Northern  Alaska  through  Can- 
ada. These  discussions  have  oonflrmed  our 
earlier  assessment  that  there  Is  no  alternative 
to  the  profwsed  Alaskan  pipeline  at  this  time. 
Even  If  the  Canadian  Government  should 
move  expeditiously  ta  approve  such  a  pipe- 
line, which  13  unlikely,  an  Alaskan  pipeline 
could  be  In  operation  at  least  3-5  years,  and 
perhaps  7-10  years  earlier  than  a  Canadian 
pipeline. 

Negotiation  by  the  United  States  of  a  pipe- 
line agreement  with  Canada  does  not  appear 
possible  at  this  time.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  consistently  taken  the  position  that 
it  is  tiot  prepared  tr>  negotiate  v.;lth  the  U.S. 
0,->vernment  on  the  matter  of  pipelines  from 
the  Arctic  We  know  of  no  change  in  this 
poslt^o.i.  The  Canadiasi  Minister  for  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources  said  in  May,  1972.  that 
the  Government  would  be  ready  to  e.xamlne 
applications  by  commercial  firms  for  pipeline 
construction  by  the  end  of  that  year.  The 
Canadian  Government  now  indicates  that  It 
will  nrt  be  ready  to  examine  applications 
until  the  end  of  this  year.  This  date  could 
slip  further. 

Definitive  guidelines  have  not  yet  heen 
published  for  companies  desiring  to  under- 
take pipeline  construction.  On  May  16  the 
North v\ est  Territories  Supreme  Court  put  a 
freeze  on  all  laud  transactions  In  the  area 
to  be  transited  by  a  pipeline  until  certain 
Issues  related  to  native  claims  are  deter- 
mined. Our  most  recent  inquiries  and  re- 
marks by  Canadian  ofiBcials  give  no  cause  to 
change  our  view  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  no  strong  current  interest  in  the 
construction  of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipe- 
line. Insufficient  oil  has  been  found  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic  up  to  this  time  to  Justify 
early  approval  for  construction  in  the  face 
of  political,  environmental  and  economic  ar- 
guments against  approval.  The  seeming  gm- 
blguity  of  Canadian  policy  on  an  oil  pipe- 
line through  Canada,  In  our  Judgment,  partly 
Is  a  reflection  of  the  Canadian  Government's 
desire  to  make  sure  that  Canadian  concern 
over  a  possible  tanker  route  to  Cherry  Point 
Is  fully  appreciated   by  the  United  States. 

Most  members  of  the  Gas/Arctic  consor- 
tium and  Canadian  Government  officials  be- 
lieve that  1980  Is  a  realistic  year  to  expect 
the  completion  of  a  gas  pipeline  from  Alaska 
down  the  Mackenzie  Valley — provided  that 
an  application  is  filed  this  year  and  a  min- 
imum of  delay  Is  experienced  In  obtaining  Its 
approval  and  beginning  construction  activ- 
ities. All  agree  that  approval  and  construc- 
tion of  an  oil  pipeline  would  take  an  ap- 
preciably longer  time.  At  least  12-18  months 
of  Intensive  work  would  be  required  to  pre- 
pare an  application  for  an  oil  pipeline  based 
on  the  preliminary  feasibility  study  prepared 
by  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Research  Ltd. 
The  line  would  be  over  twice  as  long  and 
twice  as  costly  as  the  proposed  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. The  time  required  for  construction 
would  Inevitably  be  longer.  While  both  an 
oil  and  gaa  pipeline  application  might  be 
examined  at  the  same  time,  few  in  the  In- 
dustry or  the  Canadian  Government  believe 
it  wUl  be  possible  to  Initiate  work  on  both 
projects  at  the  same  time.  Financing,  In- 
cluding currency  transfer  problems,  and  the 
avallabUlty  of  labor,  specialized  equipment 
and  pipe  are  contributing  factors. 

Canada  has  consistently  maintained  that 
it  must  retain  operational  control  of  the 
Canadian  portion  of  any  pipeline.  Canadian 
officials  also  have  stated  that  a  basic  require- 
ment of  any  pipeline  project  would  be  to 
give  opportunity  to  Canadians  to  acquire  61 
percent  ownership.  All  of  these  factors  and 
the  current  political  environment  In  Canada 
strongly  argue  that  a  decision  to  permit 
the  construction  of  an  Arctic  oU  pipeline 
through  Canada  is  likely  to  be  long  delayed. 
I  hope  the  above  is  responsive  to  your  r»- 
quest  for  Information.  We  would  be  happy 
to  aend  knowledgeable  offlclala  to  meet  with 


you  or  others  In  the  Hotise  to  provide  more 
detailed  information. 
Sincerely, 

Marshall  Wright. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC,  June  27,  1973. 
Hon.  JoH.N'  Melcher. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  To  supplement  my 
letter  of  June  22  and  as  requested  in  your 
conversation  of  yesterday  with  Under  Sec- 
retary Casey,  there  are  outlined  below  the 
views  of  Canadian  officials  consulted  re- 
cently concerning  native  claims  which  might 
have  a  bearing  on  the  construction  of  an  oil 
pipeline  from  Alaska  through  Canada.  The 
current  status  of  these  claims  is  described, 
together  with  Canadian  estimates  concern- 
ing the  time  required  for  their  settlement. 
Finally,  I  have  Included  our  assessment  of 
these  views  as  of  Interest  to  you  and  your 
colleagufs. 

Canadi.m  officials  consulted  ^tate  they  be- 
lieve that  native  claims  will  constitute  no 
serious  barrier  to  the  construction  of  plpe- 
line.s  through  Arctic  areas.  They  do  estimate 
that  negotlarions  with  non-treaty  Indians  in 
the  Yukon,  now  getting  underway,  will  take 
about  two  years.  They  maintain,  however, 
that  these  negotiations  will  be  limited  to 
compensation  and  will,  in  their  Judgment, 
constitute  no  impediments  to  granting  right- 
of-way  for  pipelines  Indians  along  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley,  with  rights  under  Treaties  8 
and  11,  are  entitled  to  land  settlement  but 
have  yet  to  select  Land.  Canadian  officials 
maintain  that,  even  if  the.se  Indians  should 
select  land  along  the  right-of-way,  treatle."5 
permit  the  Canadian  Government  to  take 
land  for  projects  in  the  public  interest  on 
provision  of  substitute  acreage  and  compen- 
sation for  any  improvements. 

Other  Canadian  opinion,  however,  holds 
that  existing  and  expected  future  native 
claims  could  delay  Government  consideration 
of  pipeline  applications  or  pipeline  construc- 
tion for  many  years.  The  May  16  ruling  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  Supreme  Court, 
which  put  a  freeze  on  all  land  transactions 
In  the  area  which  would  be  transited  by  a 
pipeline  until  certain  issues  related  to  na- 
tive claims  are  determined,  appears  to  clial- 
lenge  government  assumptions  that  legal 
precedent  wUl  uphold  Us  alleged  rights  un- 
der Treaties  8  and  11  It  is  also  known  that 
other  legal  challenge.?  are  contemplated  by 
Indian  groups  or  parties  acting  in  their  be- 
half. The  bases  for  these  challenges  are  not 
known  to  the  Department. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Department  of 
State  believes  that  it  would  be  Imprudent 
to  swicept  at  face  value  flat  assertions  that 
native  claims  will  not  significantly  delay 
consideration  of  Arctic  pipeline  applications 
or  actually  delay  construction  of  pipelines 
through  areas  wliere  native  rights  exist, 
either  through  treaty  obligations  or  under 
Canadian  law.  In  our  Judgment,  we  must 
assume  that  native  claims  could  raise  seri- 
ous problems  and  cause  considerable  delay 
to  the  early  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline 
from  Alaska  through  Canada. 

I  hop>e  that  the  above  Information  Is  of 
use  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill 
follows: 

H.R.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


TITLE  I 


Section  1.  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  449),  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  185) ,  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following:  ",  to  the  extent  of 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  said  pipeline  and 
twenty-five  feet  on  each  side  of  the  same 
under  such  regulations  and  conditions  as 
to  survey,  location,  application,  and  use  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  upon,"  and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That: 
(a)  The  width  of  a  right-of-way  shall  not 
exceed  fifty  feet  plus  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  pipeline  (i.e.,  the  pipe  and  Its  related 
facilities)  unless  the  Secretary  finds,  and 
records  the  reasons  for  his  finding,  that  In 
limited  areas  a  wider  right-of-way  is  reason- 
ably necessary  for  operation  and  mainten- 
ance after  construction,  or  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment or  public  safety.  Related  facilities 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to  valves,  pump 
stations,  supporting  structures,  bridges, 
monitoring  and  communication  devices, 
surge  and  storage  tanks,  terminals,  roads, 
airports,  and  campsites,  and  they  need  not 
necessarily  be  connected  or  contiguous  to 
the  pipe  and  may  be  the  subjects  of  sepa- 
rate rights-of-way; 

(b)  a  right-of-way  may  be  supplemented 
by  such  temporary  permits  for  the  use  of 
public  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline 
as  the  Secretary  deems  are  reasonably  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  construction,  modi- 
fication, repair,  or  termination  of  the  pipe- 
line: 

(c)  rights-of-way  and  permits  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  regarding  duration, 
survey,  location,  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  use,  and  termination;  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  the  pipeline  as  required  "by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  Im- 
pose requirements  that  will  minimize  to  the 
extent  practical  any  adverse  environmental 
Impact,  including  but  not  limited  to  require- 
ments for  curtailment  of  erosion,  restora- 
tion and  revegetatlon  of  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  and 
their  habitat; 

(d)  permits  and  rights-of-way  shall  be 
limited  to  the  shortest  term  practical; 

(e)  each  right-of-way  shall  reserve  to  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  grant  additional 
rights-of-way  or  permits  for  compatible 
uses: 

(f)  the  grantee  of  a  right-of-way  shall 
pay  annually  in  advance  the  fair  market 
rental  value  of  the  right-of-way.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  reim- 
burse the  United  States  for  administrative 
and  other  costs  incurred  In  processing  the 
grantee's  application  and  in  authorizing  and 
monitoring  the  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  termination  of  the  pipe- 
line: 

(g)  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  promptly  upon  receipt  of  an 
application  for  a  right-of-way  for  a  pipeline 
twenty-four  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
no  right-of-way  for  such  pipeline  shall  be 
granted  until  sixty  days  (not  counting  days 
on  which  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  has  adjourned  for  more  than  three 
days)  after  a  notice  of  intention  to  grant 
the  right-of-way,  together  with  explanatory 
information,  has  been  submitted  to  such 
Committees,  unless  each  Committee  by  reso- 
lution waives  the  waiting  period. 

(h)  such  rights-of-way  shall  contain". 

Skc.  2.  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out 

":  Provided  further,  That  no"  and  insert- 
ing"; (1)  no". 

TITLE  II 

S«c.  201.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Authorization  Act." 
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Sec.  202.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(a)  The  early  delivery  of  oil  and  gas  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  to  domestic  markets  is 
in  the  national  interest. 

(b)  Transportation  of  oil  by  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  to  Valdez,  and  by  tanker 
from  Valdez  to  domestic  markets,  will  best 
serve  the  Immediate  national  Interest. 

ici  A  .supplemeut.il  pipeline  to  connect  the 
North  Slope  with  a  Trans-Canadian  pipeline 
may  be  needed  later,  and  It  should  be  studied 
now,  but  It  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  that  does 
not  traverse  a  foreij-'U  country. 

(d)  The  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  heretofore  taken  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  Trans -Ahiskan  oil  pipeline  shall  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  grant, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
28  (excluding  subsection  (gi  )  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended  by  title 
I  of  this  Act,  without  further  action  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  law  other  than  said  section  28  and  this 
title  II,  such  rights-of-way  and  permits  as 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  a  Trans-Alaskan 
oil  pipeline. 

(bi  The  route  of  the  Trans-Alaskan  oil 
pipeline  shall  follow  generally  the  route  de- 
scribed in  applications  pending  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  date  of  this 
Act. 

(ci  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  rights- 
of-way  and  permits  granted  pursuant  to  this 
title  II  terms  and  conditions  that  will  in 
his  Judgment  mitigate  any  adverse  environ- 
mental impact. 

(di  No  right-of-way  or  permit  which  may 
be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  this  title  n,  and  no' permit  or  other 
form  01  authorization  which  may  be  granted 
by  any  other  Federal  agency  with  respect  to 
construction  of  the  Trans-Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
line system,  and  no  public  land  order  or  other 
Federal  authorization  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  a  public  highway  between 
the  south  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  and 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  generally  parallel  to  the 
pipeline,  and  no  lease  or  permit  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  an  airfield 
or  ah-strlp  associated  in  any  way  with  the 
pipelh^e.  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
on  the  basis  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  204.  A  right-of-way  or  permit  granted 
under  this  title  II  for  a  road  or  airport  as 
a  related  facility  of  the  Trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line system  may  provide  for  the  construction 
of  a  public  road  or  airport. 

Sec.  205.  The  grant  of  a  right-of-way  or 
permit  pursuant  to  the  title  11  shall  grant  no 
immunity  from  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
anti-trust  laws. 

Sec  206.  Any  crude  oil  transported  over 
rights-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  section  28 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  shall  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing 
requirements,  and  penalty  and  enforcement 
provisions,  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  (Act  of  December  30,  1960;  83  Stat. 
841)  and.  in  addition,  before  any  crude  oil 
subject  to  this  section  may  be  exported  under 
the  limitations  and  licensing  requirements  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  the 
President  must  make  and  publish  an  ex- 
press finding  that  such  exports  are  In  the 
national  Interest. 

Six;.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  one  or  more  oil  or  gas  pipelines 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  connect 
with  a  pipeline  through  Canada  that  wUl 
deliver  oil  or  gas  to  the  United  States  mar- 
kets. The  cost  of  making  the  investigation 


shall  be  charged  to  any  future  applicant 
who  is  granted  a  right-of-way  for  one  of  the 
routes  studied.  The  statement  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  submitted  to  the  Congress  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Goveram.ent  of  Canada  to  determine  the 
terms  and  condliions  under  which  pipelines 
or  other  transportation  systems  could  be 
constructed  acro.ss  Canadian  territory  for  the 
transport  of  oil  and  gas  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  to  markets  in  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall,  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  this  Act,  report  to  the  Congre.ss  the 
actions  taken  and  the  progress  achieved, 
together  with  his  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther action. 


END  THE  CONTROLS  ON  FREE  EN- 
TERPRISE AND  START  CONTROL- 
LING GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp;  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  Persident  immediately  put 
an  end  to  the  phase  3 '2  freeze  which  has 
caused  such  dire  results  in  the  market- 
place by  increasing  demand  while  ad- 
versely affecting  supply. 

I  believe  the  freeze  and  the  forthcom- 
ing controls  of  phase  4  are  a  tragic  mis- 
take. Controls  cannot  cure  inflation.  The 
end  result  of  rigidly  held  price  controls 
would  be  a  completely  regimented  econ- 
omy with  an  accompanying  loss  of  free- 
dom and  prosperity.  We  need  to  control 
spending  and  monetary  policy,  not  the 
free  market  economy. 

The  rise  of  nearly  all  prices  is  clearly 
the  result  of  the  fiscal  monetary  policies 
of  Government  itself.  When  Government 
indulges  in  excessive  spending — which 
causes  chronic  deficits;  expands  credit 
and  prints  more  money,  prices  climb 
and  the  value  of  the  dollar  falls.  Soaring 
prices  are  a  result  of  inflation,  not  the 
cause  of  Inflation. 

We  are  faced  with  the  choice  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  course  of  continuing 
controls — which  temporarily  suppress 
inflationary  pressures  but  leave  the  econ- 
omy in  a  state  of  perpetual  imbalance — 
or  forthrightly  dealing  with  the  conse- 
quences of  policy  mistakes  and  restoring 
the  economy  to  a  sound  monetary  and 
fiscal  basis. 

Inflation  is  created  by  Government 
permitting,  encouraging,  or  forcing  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  money  when  it 
wants  to  spend  more  than  it  has  the 
courage  or  ability  to  collect  in  taxes.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  new  taxes  be- 
cause I  feel  the  taxpayer  should  not  have 
to  bear  the  burden  of  Government's  irre- 
sponsible monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
Government's  share  of  wealth  taken  in 
taxes  must  never  interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  so  necessary  to  meet 
the  social  goals  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  in  favor  of  controlling  Federal 
spending  and  putting  controls  on  the 
Federal  Reserve's  ability  to  expand  the 
dollar  supply  beyond  a  reasonable  In- 
crease per  year.  The  dollar  supply  has 
been  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  8 
percent  and  the  more  dollars  printed.  In 
relation  to  the  volume  of  production,  the 
less  each  dollar  can  buy,  and  the  higher 


prices  will  rise.  As  I  have  said,  and  it 
bears  repeating,  continuing  budget 
deficits  and  the  expansionist  monetary 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  used  to 
pay  for  these  deficits  haVe  caused  the 
continual  high  rate  of  inflation  which 
we  are  seeking  to  curb. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  any 
effective  policy  to  stop  inflation  will  be 
painful.  Once  inflation  gets  a  foothold 
the  only  way  to  .<;top  it  i.s  a  .-slowdown 
in  the  economy.  Each  time  we  have 
taken  the  cure  and  the  cure  has  begim 
to  work— in  1960-61.  1966-67.  1969-70 — 
those  who  make  policy  became  impatient 
before  the  cure  wa.';  complete  and  once 
again  inflation  ran  rampant.  This  time 
policymakers  want  to  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it  too  ty  o\\\\  pivin'?  the  appear- 
ance of  doing  .somethnng  about  inflation 
through  the  imposition  of  controls. 

In  1971,  control.^  appeared  to  work 
for  a  while,  but  at  that  time  earlier 
monetary  restraint  had  .slowly  been  cool- 
ing off  inflationary  impulses  anyway. 
Also,  1971  was  the  public's  first  con- 
temporai-j'  experience  with  controls.  To- 
day the  public  is  more  aware  and  will 
not  settle  for  less  than  .solid  results  in 
stemmiiig  the  tide  of  inflation. 

Our  Nation  is  in  great  financial  trou- 
ble and  if  we  are  to  cure  the  rampaging 
inflation  which  is  so  drastically  affecting 
the  American  people,  wr  must  act  now. 
One  of  our  major  anti-inflationary 
weapons  is  cutting  Federal  spending. 
When  a  family  or  a  business  is  in  flnan- 
cial  trouble  it  goes  over  its  expenses  and 
needs  and  it  ranks  them  in  order  of 
priority.  We  In  government  must  be  will- 
ing to  do  no  less.  We  must  be  willing  to 
make  hard  choices,  to  cut  down,  postpone 
or  give  up  those  programs  which  are  low 
on  our  fiscal  and  social  priority  list. 

Several  things  can  and  need  to  be 
done: 

First,  the  President  must  immediately 
end  the  phase  3'2  freeze. 

Second,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
must  take  action,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
to  help  control  matters  through  its 
control  over  monetarj-  policy.  It  should 
immediately  ral.se  tlie  discount  rate. 

Third,  the  President  and  the  Congress 
must  cooperate  in  achieving  significant 
cuts  in  spending  and  a  fiscally  responsi- 
ble budget. 

In  April,  I  voted  again.<t  the  extension 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  be- 
cause they  do  not  work,  they  are  incom- 
patible with  a  free  society,  they  delude 
the  people  and  because  our  Government 
can  no  longer  afford  to  deal  just  with 
the  effects  of  Inflation,  we  must  deal  with 
the  causes.  It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that 
the  administration  can  really  think  that 
price  controls  can  stem  infiation.  Only 
responsible  fiscal  and  monetary  policies, 
such  as  those  which  I  have  outlined, 
can  stem  inflation. 

Are  we  returning  to  controls  because 
experience  demonstrates  their  effective- 
ness in  halting  Inflation?  In  Milton  Fried- 
man's words: 

Hardly.  Consumer  prices  rose  at  annual 
rates  of  5.5  percent  In  1970;  3.8  percent  la 
the  eights  months  of  1971  preceding  the 
freeze  of  Aug.  15:  3.4  per  cent  in  the  whole 
seventeen  months  of  the  freeze  and  phase 
two;  and  4.1  per  cent  In  the  final  six  months 
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of  phG^e  two.  Wholesale  prices  rose  at  rates 
of  2.3  percent,  6  3  per  cent,  5.9  per  cent  and 
8.9  per  cent  In  the  same  periods.  The  price 
explosion  since  the  end  of  phase  two  has 
been  greatest  In  foods,  never  controlled  un- 
der phase  two.  For  the  rest,  It  mostly  con- 
tinues a  trend  that  started  during  phase  two 
or  unveils  price  Increases  concealed  by  phase 
two. 

Holding  the  price  of  any  commodity 
below  its  market  level  first  Increases  the 
demand  for  the  commodity  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  people  are  tempted  to  buy, 
and  can  afford  to  buy.  more  of  it.  The  sec- 
ond inevitable  result  is  a  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  the  commodity.  Because  the 
people  have  bought  more,  the  merchants' 
accumulated  stocks  are  quickly  swept 
from  the  shelves. 

But  along  with  these  consequences, 
production  of  the  commodity  is  discour- 
aged because  profit  margins  are  reduced 
or  wiped  out.  In  addition,  marginal  pro- 
ducers are  driven  out  of  business  adding 
to  unemployment  and  scarcities  of  sup- 
ply. 

Price  controls  may  appear  for  a  short 
time  to  be  working,  but  the  longer  they 
are  in  effect  the  more  the  difficulties  will 
increase.  Chronic  shortages  are  always 
the  consequence  of  prices  arbitrarily  held 
down  by  Government  compulsion. 

As  shortages  develop  in  one  commod- 
ity, consumers  would  turn  to  others.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would  cause 
more  rising  prices,  controls  would  have 
to  spread  and  the  entire  cycle  would  be- 
gin all  over  again. 

The  end  result  of  rigidly  held  price  con- 
trols at  all  levels  of  production,  as  I  have 
said,  would  be  a  completely  regimented 
economy  with  an  accompanying  loss  of 
freedom.  To  hold  down  the  retail  price 
of  meats,  for  example,  ultimately  the 
wholesale  rrice  of  beef  would  have  to 
be  fixed,  the  slaughterhouse  price  of 
beef,  the  price  of  live  cattle,  the  price  of 
feed,  and  the  wages  of  farmworkers. 

As  recent  a?  March  15  of  this  year  the 
President  disavowed  any  plan  to  put  a 
ceiling  on  food  prices.  He  correctly 
warned  that  "rigid  price  controls"  on 
meat  and  other  foods  might  stop  price  in- 
creases '•momentarily,  but  as  a  result  of 
discouraging  increased  production,  and 
we  would  reap  the  consequences  of  great 
upward  pressure  on  prices  later." 

Let  us  look  at  the  results  of  the  Presi- 
dent's repudiation  of  his  own  words  and 
submission  to  another  round  of  economic 
controls.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
scribed the  effect  of  the  freeze  in  a  June 
18  article: 

The  dollar  sank.  The  stock  market  fell 
out  of  bed.  The  business  community  howled. 
The  farmers  and  food  Industry  were  out- 
raged. Even  John  Connally,  one  of  the  ar- 
chitects of  the    1971    freeze,   has  had   It. 

Farmers  are  destroying  new  born 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  because  the 
combination  of  frozen  retail  prices  and 
uncontrolled  feed  prices  prevent  them 
from  receiving  a  market  price  above  the 
cost  of  producing  their  stock.  Accord- 
ing to  a  news  report,  Texas  chicken  pro- 
ducer, Madison  Clement,  drowned  42,000 
5-day-old  chicks  a  few  days  after  the 
freeze  rather  than  face  a  loss  of  20  to 
30  cents  per  chick  from  feeding  them 
until  they  were  broilers.  Pregnant  cat- 
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tie,  another  source  of  future  food  pro- 
duction, are  being  slaughtered  for  the 
same  reason. 

These  food  production  cutbacks  will 
result  in  severe  shortages  in  the  future, 
along  with  even  higher  prices  for  the 
consumer. 

Oakley  Ray,  president  of  the  American 
Feed  Manufacturers  Association,  has 
warned : 

If  these  price-freeze  rules  continue  for  the 
full  60  days,  the  nation's  supplies  of  meat, 
milk:  and  eggs  are  going  to  be  scarce  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

C.  J.  Tempas,  president  of  Green  Giant 
Co..  says: 

For  the  Srst  time  In  our  history,  there 
might  be  great,  gaplnp  blank  spaces"  on  our 
supermarket  shelves. 

Dale  D.  Wolf,  sales  manager  of  Joan 
of  Arc  Food  Company  in  Peoria,  HI., 
which  last  week  stopped  selling  its 
canned  pork  and  beans,  has  added: 

If  consumers  were  complaining  before 
about  high  food  prices,  they're  going  to  com- 
plain even  more  now  because  they  won't  be 
able  to  get  things.  Price  becomes  secoudarv 
when  you  cao't  get  the  product. 

The  administration's  response  to  the 
livestock  and  poultry  crisis  has  been  an 
embargo  on  exports  of  soybean  and  cot- 
tonseed products,  both  worldwide  staples 
of  livestock  feed. 

The  consequence  of  this  action  i.s  that 
holders  of  dollars  overseas  can  no  longer 
use  them  to  bu.v  these  two  commodities; 
so  the  dollar  is  less  convertible  for  some- 
thing of  value  than  it  was  before  the 
embargo,  leading  to  new  lows  in  world 
currency  markets.  This  policy  will  lead  to 
the  dolLa-  buying  less  and  less  in  the 
world  markets,  ultimately  adding  to  the 
very  inflationary  pressures  the  adminis- 
tration is  trj-ing  to  stem.  Unbelievably, 
the  Cost  of  Livin;  Council  is  considering 
adding  corn  to  the  embargo. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  will 
not  learn  from  history  are  bound  to 
repeat  it.  Presidential  economists  would 
do  well  to  restudy  the  long  history  of 
failure  which  has  always  accompanied 
controls.  Price  controls  are  no  more  than 
a  cosmetic  attempt  to  mask  or  suppress 
the  consequences  of  inflation  and  they 
nearly  always  end  up  being  more  harm- 
ful than  the  inflation  they  try  to  control. 
Since  the  Emperor  Diocletian  imposed 
wa?e  and  price  controls  imtil  today  con- 
trols h.^ve  never  worked. 

Our  ancestors  learned  a  hard  lesson 
concerning  j,-rice  controls  which  unfor- 
tunately seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 
In  the  beginning  years  of  our  Nation, 
price  controls  almost  .succeeded  in  de- 
stroying our  country's  independence. 

With  an  uncontrolled  supply  of  Con- 
tinental paper  dollars  in  circulation,  con- 
sumers kept  bidding  up  prices.  Pork  dou- 
bled in  price  from  4  cents  to  8  cents  a 
pound  and  beef  soared  from  about  4 
cents  to  10  cents  a  pound.  As  a  contem- 
poraiT  historian  reported: 

By  November,  1777,  commodity  prices  were 
480 Tc  above  the  prewar  average. 

The  situation  in  Pennsylvania  became 
so  desperate  that  the  people  and  legis- 
lature decided  to  try  "a  period  of  price 
controls  limited  to  domestic  commodities 
essential  for  the  use  of  the  Army." 


Like  today,  farmers  refused  to  sell 
their  goods  at  the  prescribed  prices  and 
few  would  take  the  paper  Continental 
dollars.  Meanwhile,  the  price  of  uncon- 
trolled imported  goods  went  sky  high. 

On  December  5,  1777,  the  Army's 
Quartermaster  General,  after  refusing 
to  pay  more  than  the  Government-set 
prices,  issued  this  statement : 

If  the  farmers  do  not  like  the  prices  al- 
lowed  them  for  their  produce  let  them  choose 
men  of  more  learning  and  understanding  the 
ne.\t  election. 

I  remind  my  colleagues— and  the  ad- 
ministration—that this  option  is  also 
available  to  present  day  producers  now 
suffering  the  consequences  of  price  con- 
trols. 

The  lack  of  supplies  at  'Valley  Forge 
was  one  tragic  result  of  the  price  con- 
trols with  their  resultant  shortage  and 
still  the  severity  of  the  situation  in- 
creased. February  1778,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  "passed  a  law  appointing 
commissioners  in  every  city  of  the  State 
with  full  power  to  purchase  or  to  seize, 
at  stated  prices,  all  provisions  necessary 
for  the  Army."  But  all  appeals,  force,  and 
threats  of  more  force,  still  failed  to  bring 
out  the  needed  provisions.  Farmers  of 
that  time,  again  as  today,  simply  would 
not  trade  the  fruit  of  their  hard  labors 
for  less  than  it  cost  them  to  produce. 

George  Washington  and  the  advocates 
of  price  controls  had  learned  a  costly  les- 
son. Instead  of  plenty  at  low  prices,  they 
received  scarcity  and  indescribable  mis- 
ery. Anne  Bezanaon's  book  "Prices  and 
Inflation  During  the  American  Revolu- 
tion" tells  us: 

By  Jane  1,  1778,  the  act  of  regulating  the 
several  articles  on  the  price  lists  was  wholly 
suspended. 

Price  controls  had  failed. 

After  this  date  the  commissary  agents 
were  instructed  "to  give  the  current 
price— let  it  be  what  it  may,  rather  than 
the  Army  should  suffer  which  you  have  to 
supply  and  the  intended  expedition  be 
retarded  for  want  of  it."  Reverting  to  a 
free  market  procured  the  needed  winter 
supplies  which  had  been  nearly  unob- 
tainable the  year  before  imder  price  con- 
trols. 

In  January,  1780.  Pelatiah  Webster 
wrote : 

As  experiment  Is  the  surest  proof  of  the 
natural  effects  of  all  speculations  of  this 
kind  ...  It  Is  strange.  It  Is  marvelous  to  me 
that  any.  person  of  common  discernment, 
who  has  been  acquainted  with  all  the  above- 
mentioned  trials  and  effects,  should  enter- 
tain any  Idea  of  the  expediency  of  trying  any 
such  methods  again  .  .  .  Trade.  If  let  alone, 
will  ever  make  Its  own  way  best,  and  like 
an  Irresistible  river,  will  ever  run  safest,  do 
least  mischief  and  most  good,  suffered  to  run 
without  obstruction  In  Its  own  natural  chan- 
nel. 

During  the  French  Revolution  the 
"Law  of  the  Maximum"  was  declared, 
setting  forth  a  system  of  price  and  wage 
controls.  But,  as  Andrew  Dickson  White 
states  in  his  book  "Fiat  Money  Inflation 
in  France": 

It  could  not  be  made  to  work  well — even 
by  the  shrewdest  devices.  In  the  greater  part 
of  France  It  could  not  be  enforced. 

These  controls  proved  to  be  as  un- 
workable and  disastrous  as  our  Nation's 


early  attempts  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution and  in  late  1794  were  abandonea. 

Looking  at  more  recent  history,  Henry 
Hazlitt  has  described  President  Tru- 
man's unsuccessful  attempts  to  control 
meat  prices : 

Our  politicians  seem  to  have  a  mania  for 
controlling  meat  prices,  and  have  apparently 
learned  nothing  from  experience.  President 
Truman  restored  war-time  meat  ceilings  In 
September  1946.  The  federally  Inspected  pro- 
duction of  beef,  which  had  been  594  million 
pounds  In  August  that  yeeir,  fell  to  186  mil- 
lion In  September  (only  28  per  cent  of  pro- 
duction In  the  preceding  September) .  Tru- 
man removed  the  ceilings  on  October  14,  and 
In  November  beef  production  was  back  to 
605  million  pounds. 

Yet  In  1951  the  Truman  Administration 
was  at  it  again.  It  raided  hundreds  of  slaugh- 
tering plants  and  soon  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  another  beef  shortage.  In  the  four- 
month  period  of  June  through  September 
that  year,  the  95  leading  beef-producing 
plants  were  able  to  buy  only  65  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  cattle  they  bought  In  the  cor- 
responding period  In  1950.  At  the  ceiling 
prices  they  were  legally  allowed  to  bid,  they 
weren't  being  offered  any  more.  Yet  In  the 
same  four  months  the  receipt  of  cattle  at  the 
12  leading  livestock  markets  were  down  only 
12  per  cent  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing 1950  period. 

What  became  of  the  cattle  that  were  not 
bought  by  the  95  leading  beef-producing 
plants?  It's  a  fair  assumption  that  they  went 
through  black-market  processors. 

It  is  impossible  to  point  out  a  single 
sustained  success  with  a  price  control 
program  in  the  entire  postwar  quarter  of 
a  century.  And  as  Milton  Friedman  has 
noted: 

The  Johnson  Administration  tried  wage- 
prlce  guidelines.  The  guidelines  failed  and 
were  abandoned.  The  British  tried  a  wage- 
price  board.  It  failed  and  has  been  abolished. 
The  Canadians  tried  voluntary  wage-price 
controls.  Their  Prices  and  Incomes  Commis- 
sion recently  announced  the  program  was 
unworkable  and  would  be  abandoned  Janu- 
ary 1."  (1971) 

As  I  have  continually  stressed,  only 
one  thing  causes  inflation,  high  prices, 
and  the  spiraling  cost  of  food  about 
which  consumers  have  been  justly  com- 
plaining and  that  is  unsound  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy.  Inflation  has  been 
caused  by  the  Government's  own  policy 
of  running  huge  budget  deficits  and  con- 
tinuously increasing  the  supply  of  paper 
money  and  credit.  Only  one  thing  can 
cure  inflation  and  bring  prices  under 
control.  And  that  is  to  stop  increasing 
the  supply  of  paper  mir^ney  and  credit 
and  cut  unsound  deficit  spending  across 
the  board  wherever  there  is  fiscal  fat 
and  low  priority  spending. 

Controlled  spending  to  stop  the  defi- 
cits and  a  controlled  supply  of  n;oney 
and  credit  are  the  only  controls  which 
are  going  to  work — and  these  are  the 
controls  which  I  strongly  urge  the  Presi- 
dent and  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  work  together  to  use. 

As  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  as  Milton  Friedman  has  so  elo- 
quently stated: 

The  temptation  will  be  strong  to  try  to 
make  the  retreaded  controls  work  by  piling 
one  Intervention  on  another — the  scheduling 
of  production,  the  allocation  of  raw  mate- 
rials, the  rationing  of  consumer  goods.  The 
jiroposed  export  controls  are  a  first  portent. 


If  the  tJ.S.  ever  succumbs  to  collectivism, 
to  government  control  over  every  facet  of  our 
lives,  It  wUl  not  be  because  the  socialists  win 
any  arguments.  It  will  be  through  the  In- 
direct route  of  wage  and  price  controls. 

Is  there  no  way  to  prevent  this  act  of 
monumental  folly? 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  end  phase  3'^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  printed  an  excellent  article 
which  outlines  many  of  the  reasons  why 
the  phase  31,2  freeze  should  be  immedi- 
ately stopped.  I  include  the  editorial  at 
this  time  and  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  29, 
1973) 

Piling  rp  ABSURDmzs 

The  administration  froze  prices  to  stop  In- 
flation, which  caused  the  crisis  of  livestock 
and  poultry  feeders  stopping  production  be- 
cause their  prices  are  frozen  while  their  costs 
are  not.  The  administration  responds  with 
an  embargo  on  exports  of  soybean  and  cotton- 
seed products,  staples  of  livestock  feed 
throughout  the  world. 

That  means:  All  those  overseas  holders  of 
dollars  can  no  longer  use  them  to  buy  two 
valuable  products;  thus,  the  dollar  is  less 
convertible  for  something  of  value  than  It 
was  Wednesday,  before  the  embargo;  accord- 
ingly, it  was  hammered  down  to  new  lows  in 
world  currency  markets  Thursday;  It  follows 
that  the  dollar  will  buy  less  and  less  in 
world  markets,  which  In  turn  adds  to  those 
very  Inflation  pressures  the  administration 
is  trying  to  contain. 

If  the  freeze-embargo  thus  sounds  like  a 
Silly  policy,  that's  because  it  Is.  Real  chlck- 
e:is — the  kind  people  like  to  eat — are  threat- 
ening to  become  extinct  because  of  the 
freeze.  And  the  figurative  kind — which  peo- 
ple don't  like  to  cope  with — are  coming  home 
to  roost  £is  a  result  of  two  years  of  inane 
economic  interventlonlsm  employed  by  the 
administration  with  the  eager  prodding  of 
congressional  Democrats  and  maulpulatlve- 
minded  economists. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Arthur  Burns  is  try- 
ing to  talk  some  life  back  into  the  dollar 
and  at  the  same  time  proposing  yet  more 
economic  nostrums.  His  latest  idea,  sug- 
gested Wednesday  to  a  congressional  commit- 
tee, is  a  sort  of  ever-normal  granary  for 
corporate  profits.  Profits  would  be  skimmed 
off  when  things  were  going  well,  locked  up 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  and  released  when 
there  is  an  economic  downturn. 

We're  not  sure  how  this  Is  supposed  to 
help  with  the  problems  Immediately  at  hand 
but  we  were  happy  that  In  the  same  testi- 
mony Mr.  Burns  hoped  that  the  freeze 
would  not  run  its  full  60-day  term. 

We  can  go  further  than  that:  The  freeze 
and  the  consequent  export  embargo  should 
be  discontinued  forthwith  before  the  econ- 
omy gets  deeper  Into  the  mess  that  Is  de- 
veloping as  a  result  of  these  Ill-considered 
policies.  Such  a  quick  pwUcy  reversal  might 
suggest  that  the  administration  has  been 
playing  politics  at  the  expense  of  economics, 
but  the  alternatives  are  even  less  palatable. 

The  consequences  In  the  food  Industry 
less  than  two  weeks  after  the  freeze  give  a 
hint  to  how  unpalatable  they  are.  The  lead 
paragraph  In  an  article  by  Mr.  Prestbo  In 
this  newspaper  yesterday  said  that.  "The 
nation's  food-production  machinery  Is  start- 
ing to  grind  to  a  halt  under  Phase  S'-i."  The 
article  cites  a  string  of  food  processors  who 
have  either  shut  down  or  are  threatening  to 
shut  down  production  because  of  the  freeze. 
Their  prices  are  frozen,  but  not  their  costs, 
which  means  they  face  big  losses  otherwise. 

Why  not  roll  back  their  costs  by  extend- 
ing  intervention  all   the   way  to   th'-   farm 


level,  a  berserk  Interventionist  might  ask? 
The  answers  are  various:  The  costs  of  pro- 
ducing food  products  are  Inherently  vari- 
able, dependent  upon  wind,  weather,  Insect 
and  disease  cycles  and  other  factors.  Frozen 
prices  coupled  with  adverse  growing  condi- 
tions could  bankrupt  farmers.  Moreover,  the 
market  for  agricultural  commodities  Is 
world-wide.  Freezing  or  rolling  back  prices 
at  home  creates  the  need  for  export  embar- 
goes to  prevent  foreign  buyers  from  Hocking 
here  to  snap  up  food  bargains. 

The  embargo  that  we  already  have,  on 
soybean  and  cottonseed  products,  does  not 
begin  to  cope  with  the  full  range  of  prob- 
lems that  are  developing  In  the  food  In- 
dustry. An  Illinois  packer  has  stopped  selling 
canned  pork  and  beans,  for  example.  A  Green 
Giant  executive  sees  a  prospect  of  empty 
supermarket  shelves,  which  will  bring  few 
"Ho,  ho  ho's"  from  housewives. 

Yesterday,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
threatened  to  add  corn  to  the  embargo;  that 
Is,  creating  yet  another  commodity  Into 
which  foreigners  cannot  convert  their  dol- 
lars. The  French,  who  a  few  months  ago 
were  doing  everything  they  could  to  keep 
U.S.  farm  products  out  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, suddenly  are  screaming  about  the  new 
damage  to  the  dollar's  convertibility.  Un- 
fortunately, foreigners  do  more  than  com- 
plain. They  also  sell  dollars,  which  adds  to 
the  Instability  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the 
world  monetary  system  in  general. 

Nothing  will  do  much  to  cope  with  the 
Instability  until  fundamental  factors  of  U.S. 
domestic  economic  management  are  brought 
back  under  control.  More  Immediately, 
though,  the  freeze  was  a  miscalculated  step 
that  can  only  lead  to  other  stumbling,  fal- 
tering, emergency-dictated  steps  and  eventu- 
ally to  an  Impossible  quandary.  There  is  only 
one  solution  and  that  Is  to  get  out,  now, 
while  there  stUl  Is  time,  and  stop  piling  new 
absurdities  on  top  of  old  ones. 


INSURING  EQUITABLE  TREAT- 
MENT FOR  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Steele*  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  assurance  we  have  received  today 
from  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Dorn.  I 
wish  to  commend  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  held  out  for  fair  treatment  for  vet- 
erans who  receive  social  secm-ity  bene- 
fits by  voting  against  the  motion  to  re- 
cede to  the  Senate  amendments  last 
night  and  insisting  that  the  bill  be  sent 
back  to  conference  to  insure  that  our 
veterans  be  treated  like  other  senior 
citizens. 

There  is  no  group  that  is  more  in  need 
•of  assistance  than  the  elderly.  Today, 
there  are  some  20  million  Americans  age 
65  and  older.  Inflation — including  rising 
housing,  food,  and  health  care  costs — is 
particularly  devastating  to  these  Indi- 
viduals, most  of  whom  must  live  on 
fixed  incomes.  Each  and  everv'  one  of 
them  needs  and  deserves  meaningful  leg- 
islation to  help  them  combat  the  soar- 
ing cost  of  living.  Yet  the  bill  presented 
to  us  by  the  Senate  last  night  totally 
ignored  a  group  of  the  most  deserving  of 
senior  citizens — oui-  veterans. 

Perhaps  that  should  not  be  surprising 
given  the  manner  in  which  that  bill  was 
thrown  together.  Several  weeks  ago,  the 
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House  passed  the  debt  ceiling  bill  and 
sent  it  to  the  Senate.  That  body — with- 
out public  hearings;  in  fact,  without  any 
real  consideration — added  some  20  has- 
tily drawn  nongermane  amendments. 
Moreover,  it  bundled  them  together  In 
auch  a  manner  that  they  could  not  be 
amended  by  the  House,  nor  could  we 
even  vote  on  each  one  separately.  We 
had  to  take  them  as  they  stood  or  de- 
feat the  bill.  And  we  had  to  do  it  vir- 
tually sight  unseen,  without  a  confer- 
ence report,  with  extremely  limited  de- 
bate, and  very  little  time,  for  the  debt 
celling  bill  had  to  be  passed  by  this 
evening. 

There  was  no  question  that  we  must 
provide  older  Americans  with  meaning- 
ful cost-of-living  raises  in  social  security 
benefits.  As  Members  of  this  House  are 
well  aware,  I  have  consistently  supported 
such  increases  in  the  past  and  I  am  work- 
ing for  them  now.  We  do  need  at  least  a 
0.6-percent  social  security  hike.  But  the 
sloppily  drawn  proposal  before  us  last 
night  would  not  have  brought  that  about 
for  all  social  security  recipients.  For 
many  it  would  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  cruel  hoax. 

Under  the  provisions  of  last  night's  bill 
and  without  the  assurances  that  we  were 
able  to  get  from  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  today,  tens  of 
thousands  of  veterans  now  receiving  so- 
cial security  payments  would  actually 
have  had  their  veterans'  benefits  cut  as  a 
result  of  this  supposed  increase.  This 
kind  of  inequity  cannot  be  countenanced, 
particularly  when  the  same  bill  contained 
provisions  insuring  that  welfare  recip- 
ients would  not  lose  any  of  their  benefits. 

For  over  a  year  and  a  half  I  have  been 
working  to  bring  meaningful  Federal 
benefits  to  our  veterans.  At  no  time  will  I 
sit  back  and  watch  them  get  the  short 
end  of  the  stick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  those 
who  supported  this  measure  in  the  Sen- 
ate come  into  my  district  and  explain  to 
the  more  than  1,000  veterans  who  would 
have  been  affected  by  the  provision  why 
they  would  have  lost  their  benefits. 

By  voting  against  the  motion  to  recede, 
the  House  was  able  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  conference  and  to  work  out  assurances 
that  veterans  will  get  their  fair  share  of 
any  cost-of-living  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  stop  playing  politics  with  the  lives  of 
our  senior  citizens.  They  have  had 
enough  of  campaign  rhetoric  and  empty 
promises  like  that  contained  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  debt  ceiling  bill  we  considered 
last  night.  What  is  needed  Is  carefiilly 
drafted,  thorough  legislation  which  will 
make  each  and  every  recipient's  life  more 
liveable.  I  conunend  my  colleagues  for 
having  voted  against  the  Senate  amend- 
ments by  opposing  the  motion  to  recede 
and  thus  having  sent  the  bill  back  to 
conference,  where  we  were  able  to  obtain 
assurances  that  our  veterans  are  to  be 
treated  like  all  other  senior  citizens. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino  i   is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
keep  the  House  fully  advised  as  to  the 
activities  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  would  at  this  time  like  to 
provide  a  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  so  far  In  the 
93d  Congress  and  recent  developments 
relating  to  the  structure  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

Immediately  upoii  assuming  the 
chairmanship  of  this  committee,  one  of 
my  first  objectives  was  to  reevaluate  the 
organization  of  the  committee  and  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  various  subcommit- 
tees. In  order  to  refer  more  appropri- 
ately the  vast  number  of  bills  which 
would  be  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  increased  the  number  of 
standing  subcommittees  from  the  five 
which  had  existed  for  many  Congresses 
to  six  and  also  established  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Reform  of  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Laws.  Furthermore,  recognizing  the 
need  to  have  an  objective  appraisal  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  seven  subcom- 
mittees, I  appointed  a  special  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  on  Committee  Reorgan- 
ization with  instructions  to  make  spe- 
cific recommendations  as  to  how  the 
workload  of  the  committee  could  be  bet- 
ter distributed  in  order  to  promote  the 
efficient  and  expeditious  consideration 
of  legislation  referred  to  the  committee. 
Representative  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier 
was  appointed  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
its  special  subcommittee  which  also  in- 
cluded Representative  James  R.  Mann 
and  three  freshman  Members  of  Con- 
gress: Representatives  Barb.'\ra  Jordan. 
Elizabeth  Holtzman.  and  Wayne 
Owens.  The  emphasis  in  selecting  new 
Members  to  serve  on  this  committee  was 
designed  to  insure  the  effective  par- 
ticipation and  fresh  perspectives  of 
yoimger  Members  of  Congress. 

The  recommendations  of  this  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  were  recently  con.sidered 
by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  some  of  them  have  already  been 
adopted  and  Implemented.  For  example, 
the  prior  designation  of  each  subcom- 
mittee by  numbers  has  been  changed  and 
the  subcommittees  have  been  retltled  as 
follows : 

Subcommittee  No.  1 ;  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration. Citizenship,  and  International 
Law. 

Subcommittee  No.  2:  Subcommittee  on 
Claims  and  Governmental  Relations. 

Subcommittee  No.  3:  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice. 

Subcommittee  No.  4:  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights. 

Subcommittee  No.  5:  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law. 

Subcommittee  No.  6:  Subcommittee  on 
Crime. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws:  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Justice. 

In  addition,  consideration  Is  being 
given  to  jurisdictional  guidelines  of  each 
of  these  subcommittees  to  assist  the 
chairman  In  referring  legislation  while  at 
the    same    time    preserving    a   certain 


amount  of  discretion  in  the  chairman  to 
obtain  a  needed  degree  of  flexibility. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  will  become  Inop- 
erative next  month  and  it  will  be  incum- 
bent upon  this  committee  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of,  and  the  functions  per- 
foi-med  by,  the  Crime  Committee  in  the 
91st,  92d,  and  93d  Congresses.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  wish  to  advise  the  House  that 
these  functions  which  properly  belong 
with  this  committee  will  be  assumed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  which 
have  primary  jurisdiction  over  criminal 
justice  matters.  Furthermore,  in  order  to 
assimilate  the  activities  of  the  Crime 
Committee  into  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  to  insure  an  orderly  transition,  we 
have  added  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
staff  the  former  chief  counsel  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

Other  major  recent  developments  In- 
clude efforts  by  this  committee  to  fully 
implement  the  legislative  review — over- 
sight— function  mandated  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  It  is 
the  intent  of  this  committee  periodically 
to  evaluate  programs  authorized  by  this 
committee  and  to  closely  scrutinize  the 
activities  and  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  over  which  this  commit- 
tee has  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction. 
I  intend  to  effectuate  fully  clause  28 
of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  requires  "each  standing  commit- 
tee [to  1  review  and  study,  on  a  contin- 
uing basis,  the  application,  administra- 
tion, and  execution  of  those  laws,  or  parts 
of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  Is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee." 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  in  fulfilling  these  legislative  duties 
and  responsibilities,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expand  the  personnel  of  this  commit- 
tee staff  and  concomitantly  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  significantly  increase  the  size 
of  this  committee's  budget. 

The  need  for  an  Increase  In  manpower 
and  budget  is  also  supported  by  the  ex- 
pansive scope  of  the  activities  which  are 
and  will  be  engaged  In  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

First  of  all,  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, my  committee  has  already  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives 
several  major  legislative  proposals.  Just 
this  month  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported to  the  House  on  H.R.  8152,  to  pro- 
vide an  extension  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration.  This 
legislation  was  a  result  of  nimierous  days 
of  hearings  by  my  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee. The  bill  passed  the  House  on  June  18, 
1973. 

Second,  the  Judiciary  Committee  also 
reported  on  H.R.  982,  a  bill  which  would 
Impose  civil  and  criminal  penalties  on 
those  who  knowingly  employ  Illegal 
aliens.  This  bill  was  the  product  of  a  2- 
year  Investigation  Into  the  Illegal  alien 
problem  by  my  former  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality. This  legislation  passed  the  House 
on  May  3, 1973. 

Another  major  proposal  considered 
by  my  committee  and  presented  to  the 
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floor  was  H.R.  7446,  to  restructure  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. This  bill  passed  the  House  on 
June  7, 1973. 

Another  legislative  proposal  which  was 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
was  S.  583  which  revised  the  procedures 
for  congressional  consideration  of  the 
Rules  of  Evidence.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  on  March  14,  1973,  and  was  signed 
into  law  on  March  30,  1973  (Public  Law 
93-12  I .  As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  is 
presently  engaged  in  redi  af  ting  the  rules 
of  evidence  which  were  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  judicial  conference. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  bills 
which  successfully  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  each  of  the  judiciary 
subcommittees  is  presently  engaged  in 
comprehensive  projects  which  presum- 
ably will  be  completed  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 


FULL  LIQUIDATION  IS 
PENNSY  THREAT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Podeld  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  front 
page  of  today's  New  York  Times  warns 
the  citizens  of  the  Northeast  that  the 
trustees  of  the  bankrupt  Perm  Central 
Transportation  Co.  are  threatening  liq- 
uidation of  all  service  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  to  subsidize,  what  would  be  for 
them,  a  profitmaking  reorganization 
plan.  This  plan  would  in  no  way  guaran- 
tee that  the  Interests  of  the  Northeast 
riding  public  would  be  adequately  con- 
sidered, let  alone  served.  Yet,  by  the 
trustees'  own  estimates,  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  a  satisfyingly  profitable  plan 
might  run  as  high  as  $750  million.  I  feel 
that  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  put  the  railroads  on 
notice  that  we  will  not  be  intimidated 
by  their  public  threats. 

Passenger  rail  service  in  the  North- 
east is  not  a  luxury  but  a  public  utility 
which  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
our  economy.  The  Northeast  railroads 
have  long  been  a  victim  of  gross  misman- 
agement. Any  plan  to  grant  Federal 
money  for  the  operation  of  these  rail- 
roads must  not  have  bailing  out  the 
trustees  as  its  primary  motive. 

At  this  very  moment,  there  are  several 
bills  pending  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, which  would  attempt  to  resolve  the 
problems  caused  by  the  bankrupt  rail- 
roads in  the  Northeast.  I,  myself,  have 
Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  7373,  which  would 
create  a  Federal  Railroad  Transporta- 
tion Authority — "Federal " — to  take  over 
the  bankrupt  railroads  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries by  purchasing  them  from  the 
trustees.  The  advantage  of  this  bill  is 
that  it  would  place  the  public's  needs 
and  interests  as  the  prime  criterion  for 
railroad  operation  and  reorganization. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
cannot  allow  itself  to  be  blackmailed  by 
dire  threats  of  liquidation.  Although  we 
must  face  up  to  the  need  for  Federal 
funding  of  the  Northeast  railroads,  we 
must  also  insure  that  the  health  of  the 
Northeast  economy  will  take  precedence 
over  any  private  profit  considerations. 
I  am  confident  that  this  body  will  soon 
take  progressive  action  to  resolve  this 
dilenuna. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  aforementioned  article  from 
the  New  York  Times : 

Full     Liisuidation     Is     Pennsy      Threat — 

TRUsrEEs  Would  Drop  All  Services  if  Not 

Assured  of  Aid  by  Oct.  1 

(B\  Ernest  Holbendolph) 

The  trustees  of  the  bankrupt  Penn  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Company  proposed  yes- 
terday to  end  all  freight  and  passenger  serv- 
ice over  a  10-week  period  begining  Oct.  31 
unless  the  company  receives  assurances  of 
aid  from  the  Government  or  other  outside 
sources  prior  to  Oct.  1. 

The  railroad,  largest  In  the  United  States, 
said  Its  liquidation  schedule,  which  could 
put  it  out  of  the  transportation  business  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  made  necessary  by 
the  prospect  of  a  "complete  exhaustion  of 
working  capital." 

SPOKESMAN    COMMENTS 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  In  Federal  District 
Court  in  Philadelphia  Monday  before  Judge 
John  P.  Fullam,  who  has  been  overseeing 
reorganization  of  the  nation's  largest  carrier. 
Monday  was  the  deadline  set  last  March 
by  Judge  Fullam  for  presenting  a  "feasible" 
plan  for  reorganization  or  a  proposal  for 
liquidation. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  said  here  yesterday  that  the  three 
New  York  commuter  lines  run  by  the  Penn 
Central  would  continue  to  operate  even  if  the 
company  went  out  of  business. 

Trustees  said  their  22-page  plan  was  based 
on  their  conclusion  that  "Penn  Central  can- 
not be  reorganized  as  originally  contemplated 
by  a  traditional  recapitalization  of  railroad 
earnings." 

The  plan  Indicated  there  had  been  no 
major  progress  in  attaining  the  four  con- 
ditions that  they  believed  necessary  to  re- 
organizing the  road  on  the  basis  of  earn- 
ings. The  conditions  Included  streamlining  of 
the  vast  rail  network,  gaining  piibllc  fund- 
ing, elimination  of  unneeded  employees  and 
increasing  traffic. 

As  the  triistees'  plan  was  being  made 
final,  they  reported  that  the  railroad  lost 
$18.6  million  during  May,  1973,  and  $90.5 
million  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 

Insisting  for  some  time  that  time  is  run- 
ning out,  the  trustees  said  that  there  was  a 
need  for  massive  Government  aid  from  Con- 
gress that  could  run  as  high  as  $750  million. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation,  headed  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  of  Indiana  Is  working  on  legislation 
to  ball  out  the  ailing  railroad  systems.  Sen- 
ator Hartke  has  asked  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  submit  a  budget  for  a 
reorganized  Northeast  system,  and  expects 
the  budget  to  be  released  within  a  week. 

Meanwhile,  a  bill  to  reorganize  the  Penn 
Central  and  five  other  bankrupt  eastern  rail- 
roads has  been  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Brock  Adams,  Democrat  of  Washington, 
a  member  of  the  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  specialist  in  raUroad  issues. 

Hia  bill  would  set  up  a  Northeast  Railroad 


Corporation  to  take  over  the  operation  of 
the  lines,  a  Federal  National  Railway  Aa- 
soclatlon  to  see  Ooveri.ment -guaranteed 
bonds  to  finance  the  operation  of  the  lines, 
and  a  New  England  Transportation  Commis- 
sion to  establish  the  basic  route  structure 
of  the  corporation. 

view     of     TRUSTEES 

The  Penn  Central  trustees  said  the  "pres- 
ent regulatory  system  does  not  permit  a 
timely  streamlining  ...  to  eliminate  un- 
profitable excess  mileage."  Further,  public 
assistance,  they  said,  has  been  Inadequate 
to  subsidize  passenger  service. 

Compensation  from  Amtrak.  the  national 
passenger  rail  service  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railroads,  was  termed  "very 
encouraging"  but  not  enough  to  dent  the 
$90.5-mlllion  in  losses  incurred  this  year. 

The  trustees'  plan  sets  forth  procedures 
for  disposing  of  the  railroad's  rail  assets, 
preferably  for  continuing  rail  use  if  practi- 
cable or.  If  not,  for  nonrall  purposes.  Offers 
for  acquisition  of  the  rail  assets  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  trustees  during  a  period  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
plan  by  the  I.C.C. 

The  plan  also  provides  in  general  terms 
for  creation  of  a  holding  company  that  will 
own,  through  new  or  existing  subsidiaries, 
the  remaining  Penn  Central  assets. 

Securities  of  the  new  holding  company 
or  assets  would  be  distributed  in  satisfac- 
tion of  claims  and  interests  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  ICC.  and 
the  court.  •    •   • 


EXECUTIVE  PRESSURE 

The  SPE.AKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Drinan)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minute.s. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  is 
once  again  abdicating  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  and  giving  the  President 
another  "iionorable"  way  out.  In  so  do- 
ing. Congress  is  giving  its  seal  of  approv- 
al to  any  military  action  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  choose  to  take  in  Indocliina 
until  August  15. 

I  cannot  endorse  this  congressional  re- 
treat. I  deplore  the  response  of  this  Con- 
gre.ss  to  Executive  pressure.  I,  for  one, 
have  not  and  will  not  vote  to  give  the 
President  a  blank  check  to  continue  his 
war  policies  for  any  length  of  time.  We 
know  all  too  well  what  the  President  is 
likely  to  do  with  that  blank  check. 

The  45-day  compromise  reached  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  has  no  justi- 
fication. I  see  no  reason  why  we  could  not 
give  back  to  the  President,  time  and  time 
again,  legislation  reflecting  our  convic- 
tion that  war  in  Southeast  Asia  must 
come  to  an  end.  I  do  not  feel  intimidated 
by  a  veto  or  by  a  threat  of  veto.  I  am 
willing  to  risk  tieing  up  the  mechanisms 
of  Government  in  favor  of  ending  the 
war  immediately.  It  is  only  with  the 
deepest  disappointment  that  I  observe 
the  forfeiture  of  Congress  of  its  role 
within  our  system. 

In  the  last  few  days,  my  hopes  were 
raised  by  majority  votes  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  end  the  war  Imme- 
diately. I  disagree  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  believe  that  our  capacity 
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to  end  the  war  is  founded  in  our  capac- 
ity to  override  a  veto.  Our  ability  to  end 
the  war  immediately  rests  only  on  our 
capacity  to  achieve  a  majority,  and  to 
continue  to  send  back  to  the  President 
as  many  times  as  Is  necessary,  legisla- 
tion which  will  end  the  war  immediately. 
I,  for  one,  was  and  am  prepared  to  keep 
sending  that  legislation  back  to  the  Pres- 
ident until  we  end  the  war. 

My  colleagues  have  viewed  our  present 
alternatives  as  either  capitulating  to  the 
President's  desire  to  bomb  Cambodia  and 
Cambodians  until  August  15  or  disrupt 
the  functioning  of  Government  by  fail- 
ing to  enact  the  appropriations  and  debt 
ceiling  bills  which  must  be  passed  before 
midnight  tonight,  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  I  believe  that  if  the  President  had 
been  faced  with  a  choice  of  either  bomb- 
ing Cambodia  or  permitting  the  Gov- 
ernment to  function,  he  would  have 
chosen  the  latter. 

The  world  will  long  remember  what 
we  do  here  today.  In  the  next  45  days, 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  rain 
bombs  in  Cambodia.  We  will  continue  to 
scorch  the  Earth.  We  will  continue  the 
killing. 

We  are  asked  here  to  ratify  this  bomb- 
ing. I  will  not  cast  my  vote  yielding  to 
the  President  the  power  to  bomb  and 
kill  for  6  more  weeks.  The  President  is 
acting  without  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress. I  fear  that  he  will  interpret  a  45- 
day  cutoff  date  as  congressional  author- 
ization for  warmaking. 

I  cannot  support  a  45-day  cutoff  pe- 
riod. The  futility  of  the  compromise,  the 
cloaking  of  the  President  with  the  au- 
thority to  bomb,  and  the  high  cost  of 
life  and  blood  of  Americans  and  Cam- 
bodians run  counter  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples for  which  this  country  stands. 

Congress  has  finally  mustered  a  ma- 
jority of  Members  in  favor  of  ending 
the  automated,  anonymous,  and  secret 
war  in  Indochina  immediately.  And  yet, 
in  the  face  of  Nixon  administration  pres- 
sure, history  will  record  that  Congress 
permitted  this  opportunity  to  slip 
through  its  fingers. 
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sentatives  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Honorable  Gwendolyn  S.  Cherry,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature  from  my 
congressional  district. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  memorial  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  include 
the  text  of  the  memorial  and  representa- 
tive Cherry's  letter  to  me  in  the  Record: 

JtmE  20.  1973. 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 
Federal  Building, 
Miami,  Fla. 

Deae  Congressman  Pepper:  The  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  pa.ssed  the  attached 
menaorlal  to  Join  In  the  celebration  of  the 
Bahamas  Islands  Independence  on  July  10, 
1973.  There  are  many  meritorious  reasons  for 
our  country  to  Join  In  such  a  celebration. 
One  would  be  to  cement  the  relationships 
between  the  two  countries  and  another 
would  be  to  show  our  appreciation  to  the 
number  of  Bahamians  who  have  settled  here 
In  Florida  permanently  and  became  United 
States  Citizens.  They  are  our  neighbors  and 
we  should  share  their  Joy. 

There  will  be  a  festive  and  elaborate  occa- 
sion. Britlan's  Prince  Charles  Is  scheduled  to 
attend.  Seven  hundred  Islands  and  thou- 
sands of  Cays  will  become  one  sovereign  na- 
tion. For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  observe  and  participate  In  the  In- 
dependence Celebration  coming  up  shortly. 

Let  us  wish  the  Bahamians  well  and  much 
success  as  they  Journey  down  the  road  to 
Independence  that  America  took  in  1776. 
Peace  and  Faith. 

Gwendolyn  S.  Cherry, 
Florida  State  Representative,  District  106. 


Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Bahamian  government,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress. 


THE  "SYSTEM"  IS  WORKING  ON 
THIS  FOURTH  OF  JULY 


INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE  BAHAMAS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  a 
significant  event  in  the  history  of  human 
political  freedom  which  will  take  place 
In  the  Caribbean  on  July  10.  On  that 
date  the  people  of  the  Bahamas  will 
achieve  their  full  independence  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

This  event  should  be  heralded  by  our 
Government  and  our  people.  We 
achieved  our  Independence  nearly  two 
centuries  ago  and  we  have  been  the  de- 
fenders and  supports  of  self-determina- 
tion and  political  freedom  for  other  peo- 
ples throughout  our  history. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  advent  of  a 
new  sovereign  nation  in  the  Caribbean 
has  been  heralded  by  a  memorial 
adopted  by  our  Florida  House  of  Repre- 


A   Memorial   to    Congress    of   the    United 
States  Urging  Celebration  of  the  Bahama 
Islands  Independence  Day,  July  10,  1973 
Whereas,  on  October  12,  1492,  Christopher 
Columbus  landed  in  the  Bahamas  on  an  is- 
land he  christened  San  Salvador,  now  known 
as  Watllng  Island,  and 

Whereas,  in  1629  the  English  King  Charles 
I  granted  Sir  Robert  Heath,  attorney  general 
of  England,  territories  In  America,  including 
"Bahama  and  all  other  Isles  and  Islands  ly- 
ing southerly  there  or  neare  upon  the  fore- 
said continent  . . .",  and 

Whereas,  Captain  William  Sayle  landed  on 
the  abandoned  islands  in  July  of  1647  with 
seventy  prospective  English  settlers,  but  the 
colony  did  not  prosper,  and 

Whereas,  John  Wentworth  was  appointed 
the  first  governor  of  the  Bahamas  In  1671, 
and  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  was  appointed 
the  first  Royal  Governor  in  1718,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  Kingdom  Emancipa- 
tion Act  came  Into  force  In  the  Islands  In 
1834,  the  first  step  toward  freedom  and  equal 
rights  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and 
Whereas,  the  colcny  achieved  full  internal 
self-government  In  January  1964.  and 

Whereas,  the  Bahamas  make  notable  con- 
tributions to  the  economic  life  of  the  Carib- 
bean area  through  the  production  of  wood 
products  and  salt,  and  through  the  fishing 
and  tourist  industries,  and 

Whereas,  the  Bahamas  will  enjoy  full  in- 
dependence on  July  10.  1973,  free  "from  for- 
eign rule  to  chart  her  own  course  in  world 
affairs.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida : 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  urged  to  extend  by  appropriate  means 
to  the  go«rernment  and  people  of  the  Bahama 
Islands  ofHclal  congratulations  upon  the  cele- 
bration of  Independence  Day  in  the  Bahamas, 
July  10,  1973,  and  that  neces-ary  steps  be 
taken  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
may  officially  partake  In  the  observance  of 
said  day. 


•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  has  happened  to  Ameri- 
can morality? 

What  has  happened  to  American 
faith? 

What  has  happened  to  American  pa- 
triotism? 

Questions  like  these  have  suifaced 
often  in  recent  months. 

These  questions  cannot  go  unanswered 
on  this  Fourth  of  July,  therefore,  I  would 
Uke  to  spend  a  moment  or  two  explain- 
ing why  I  think  America  can  and  is  re- 
sponding to  the  crises  which  confront 
her  now  in  terms  of  morality,  faith,  and 
patriotism. 

There  can  be  no  morality,  there  can 
be  no  faith,  and  there  can  be  no  patri- 
otism where  there  is  a  sense  of  ahena- 
tion  from  the  very  institutions  which  are 
making  decisions  affecting  each  and 
everyone  of  us.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  a  nation,  such  as  ours,  which,  through 
tradition  and  faith,  maintains  its  dedi- 
cation to  democratic  principles. 

Contrary  to  what  many  feel,  I  believe 
that  the  events  of  the  past  few  months 
have  demonstrated  the  strength  of  our 
Government.  The  system  is  working  to 
expose  those  who  took  advantage  of  what 
they  felt  was  the  tenor  of  the  times  to 
use  a  highly  centralized  and  secret  bu- 
reaucracy to  try  to  imcover  some  dirt 
and  to  try  to  cover  up  other  dirt. 

There  are  many  "criers  of  doom"  who 
say  that  all  politics  is  dishonest.  In  no 
way  can  I  agree  with  this.  Our  Consti- 
tution, in  providing  for  the  separation  of 
powers,  provided  the  people  with  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  itself.  De- 
viousness,  illegality,  or  lack  of  veracity 
in  one  branch  of  government  cannot  long 
persist;  if  the  people  will  only  exert  their 
constitutional  prerogative,  through  the 
other  two  branches,  to  check  the  devious- 
ness  and  balance  the  system. 

Our  system,  our  Constitution,  and. 
most  of  all,  our  people,  the  bulwark  of 
o'lr  democracy,  have  responded,  once 
again,  to  a  crisis.  In  doing  so,  the  people 
have  once  again  declared  their  unwaver- 
ing intent  to  play  the  integral  part  in 
their  political  system. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  tribute  to  our  system  than  that 
it  has  once  again  proved  itself  in  the  face 
of  crisis.  Our  Founding  Fathers  were  cou- 
rageous in  trying  the  impossible,  a  rep- 
resentative democracy,  and  many  gener- 
ations of  courageous  Americans  have 
followed  in  their  footsteps.  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
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cans  living  today  have  once  again  con- 
firmed our  Founding  Fathers'  belief  or 
faith  in  the  morality  of  the  common  man 
and  in  his  patriotic  fortitude.  I  command 
you,  the  American  people,  for  your  forti- 
tude in  demanding  that  our  system  check 
and  balance  itself.  Further,  I  commend 
my  colleagues  in  all  branches  of  govern- 
ment, for  their  willingness  to  prosecute 
this,  the  will  of  the  American  people. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  I  can  proudly 
say  that  the  American  system  has  re- 
sponded once  again  to  the  crises  con- 
fronting her.  In  f£w:e  of  technological 
complexity  and  all  that  it  implies  in 
terms  of  morality,  faith,  and  patriotism, 
the  American  system  has,  through  its 
sovereign  people,  proved  itself  desirous 
of  morality  and,  therefore,  worthy  of 
faith  and  patriotism.  Thank  you  America. 


CHARLES  HODEL:   MOUNTAINEER 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  today,  West  Vir- 
ginia lost  a  great  mountaineer,  an  out- 
standing journalist,  and  a  tower  of  in- 
tegrity and  independence  in  the  passing 
of  Charles  Hodel  at  the  age  of  84. 

It  was  my  honor  to  attend  the  open- 
ing of  the  13th  annual  season  of  the  West 
Virginia  historical  drama  presentations 
at  majestic  Grandview  Park  on  June  23. 
The  presence  of  Charles  Hodel  was  felt 
very  strongly  at  the  opening  night  cere- 
monies, because  it  was  his  vision  and  de- 
termination which  had  realized  the 
dream  of  the  park,  the  amphitheater  and 
the  production  of  the  dramas  themselves. 
It  was  very  fitting  that  the  new  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Historical  Drama 
Association,  Emile  Hodel,  son  of  Charles 
Hodel,  presided  at  the  dinner  and  open- 
ing night  ceremonies  which  preceded  the 
production  of  "Hatfields  and  McCoys." 

There  were  so  many  civic  and  cultural 
activities  to  which  Charles  Hodel  lent 
his  inspiration  and  leadership  that  a 
mere  catalog  of  them  would  not  bring 
forth  the  real  zestful  spirit  he  added  to 
every  activity.  Although  serious  illness 
hospitalized  him  for  the  last  8  years  of 
his  life,  the  depth  of  his  influence  be- 
came clearer  to  me  during  a  brief  con- 
versation I  had  with  his  son,  John  Hodel, 
now  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Register, 
last  week. 

All  the  planning  and  leadership  in- 
volved in  West  Virginia's  centennial  cele- 
bration in  1963  was  brought  to  a  pinna- 
cle of  success  by  Charles  Hodel,  who 
headed  West  Virginia's  Centennial  Com- 
mission. I  can  see  him  now,  standing 
with  his  crutches  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rose  Garden  of  the  White  House,  as 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  emerged 
from  his  Oval  OfHce  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  speak  at  the  State  capitol  in 
Charieston,  W.  Va.,  on  the  100th  birth- 
day of  the  Mountain  State.  There"he 
stood,  proud,  independent,  chin  uplifted, 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
strolled  to  the  edge  of  the  Rose  Garden 


to  grasp  Charles  Hodel's  hand  and  com- 
mend him  on  his  leadership. 

The  publisher  of  the  two  Beckley  news- 
papers, the  Beckley  Post-Herald,  now- 
edited  by  Emil  Hodel,  and  the  Raleigh 
Register,  edited  by  John  Hodel,  Charles 
Hodel  set  a  high  level  of  integrity,  inde- 
pendence, and  influence. 

The  memorial  service  for  Charles 
Hodel  was  appropriately  held  in  Grand- 
view  Park,  in  the  Cliffside  Amphitheater 
which  Mr.  Hodel  worked  so  hard  to 
estabUsh.  In  the  beautiful  words  of 
Charles  Hodel's  brother-in-law.  Rev. 
Matthew  Warren  of  New  Hampton, 
N.H.,  we  can  appreciate  the  deep  love 
of  the  land  which  he  cherished.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  there  follows  the 
preliminary  description  and  text  of  the 
Charles  Hodel  memorial  service,  as  well 
as  the  resolution  passed  by  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  memorializing 
Charles  Hodel's  career,  accomplish- 
ments, and  service: 

Charles  Hodel  Memorial  Service  Held  In 
Amphitheater  at  Grandview  Park 

A  memorial  service  was  held  Tuesday 
morning  at  the  Cliffside  Amphitheatre  In 
memorlum  of  Charles  Hodel,  the  late  pub- 
lisher of  the  Raleigh  Register  and  the  Beck- 
ley Post-Herald. 

Hodel  died  June  16  In  a  local  hospital  fol- 
lowing an  extended  Illness  at  the  age  of 
84. 

The  family  has  requested  that  those  wish- 
ing to  memorialize  Hodel  on  a  personal  basis 
make  memorial  gifts  In  his  name  to  either 
the  West  Virginia  Historical  Drama  Asso- 
ciation, which  he  headed  In  its  early  years, 
or  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Beckley-Ra- 
lelgh  County  YMCA,  of  which  he  was  a 
founding  father. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  at  the 
service  by  a  brother-in-law  of  Hodel.  Rev. 
Matthew  Warren  of  New  Hampton,  N.H., 
former  rector  of  St.  Paul's  School  In  Con- 
cord, N.H. 

Our  objective  today  Is  to  honor,  with 
gratitude,  the  life  and  work  of  Charles  Ho- 
del. His  experience  In  life  was  not  an  easy 
one.  nor  was  it  a  simple  success  story.  Rath- 
er. It  was  an  arduous  life,  lived  to  the  full- 
est, amid  pain  and  happiness,  struggle  se- 
renity, frequent  defeats  and  ultimate 
achievement. 

At  the  sensitive  age  of  twelve  he  entered 
Into  a  period  of  years  fraught  with  trouble, 
frustration  and  suffering.  Three  times  he 
endured  amputation  of  his  leg,  all  the 
while  his  life  was  dlspalred  of.  and  on  re- 
covery he  was  denied  the  usual  pursuits 
and  vigorous  activity  common  to  the  adoles- 
cent male.  In  over  sixty  years  I  knew  and 
loved  him,  I  never  heard  him  complain,  show 
any  sign  of  self-pity  In  any  form,  nor  was 
there  a  shade  of  resentment,  nor  did  he  ex- 
pect to  be  shown  any  special  treatment  or 
consideration  because  of  what  others  may 
have  considered  his  disability. 

Charles  Hodel  often  said  "that  the  experi- 
ence had  been  a  stimulus,  a  source  of 
strength  and  ultimately  a  blessing  to  him. 
Frankly,  he  could  outwalk  all  of  us.  and 
frequently  did.  I  doubt  that  anyone  In  this 
gathering  would  or  could  accept  the  self- 
imposed  discipline  of  walking  from  t^e  top 
of  Maxwell  Hill  to  the  Beckley  Newspaper's 
offices,  and  return,  as  frequently  and  rapidly 
as  he  did.  One  might  say  he  was  the  earliest 
of  the  Joggers  and  the  only  one  to  do  It 
on  crutches. 

Born  Into  a  poor,  immigrant  family  of 
Swiss  origin,  enduring  the  early  death  of  his 
young  father,  spending  several  years  In  a 
children's  home,  receiving  little  formal  edu- 
cation, casting  about   for  a  vocation   for  a 


number  of  years  (though  always  drawn  to 
printer's  ink.  the  smell  or  the  lead  pot  and 
the  charm  of  print)  he  never  seems  to  have 
felt  "put  upon"  by  outrageous  circum- 
stances, never  felt  sorry  for  himself,  never 
yielded  to  cynicism  and  had  an  accom- 
panying sense  of  compassion  for  those  who 
could  not  face  life's  frequent  and  often 
threatening  demands.  He  was  never  merely 
sentimental  about  life,  but  he  did  have 
strong  and  worthy  sentiments.  He  rose  above 
hardship  by  hard  work;  he  overcame  limi- 
tations by  patient  care  of  what  was  man- 
ageable, by  thoughtful  evaluation  and  finally 
willing  acceptance  of  his  own  and  others'  Im- 
perfections. Be  It  said,  he  never  surrendered 
out  of  weakness  and  folly. 

Charles  Hodel's  early  "life  on  a  farm,  how- 
ever impoverished,  instUled  In  him  a  love  of 
the  out-of-doors,  a  profound  concern  for 
conserving  unspoiled  nature,  woodlands  and 
good  soil.  For  years  he  spaded  his  own  exten- 
sive vegetable  garden  (not  trusting  plowmen 
to  turn  the  soil  uphill  on  his  sharply  graded 
downhill  back  yard).  He  planted  a  full  gar- 
den and  he  alone  cultivated  It,  and  Joyfully 
gathered  his  crops.  All  of  this  was  done  by 
hopping,  imaaslsted  by  crutches,  occasion- 
ally using  a  rake  or  hoe  to  stabUlze  hU  bal- 
ance, and  so  far  as  I  know,  he  never  took 
a  fall — and  If  he  did  fall.  I  doubt  that  he 
ever  mentioned  It.  He  never  thought  all  of 
this  "farming"  unusual. 

I  was  six  years  old  when  Charles  Hodel 
married  my  sister  Katherlne  and  their  home 
became  my  home  on  many  occasions,  cer- 
tainly I  was  there  daUy  as  a  small  boy.  'When 
I  ran  Into  trouble  with  parental  authority,  I 
escaped  to  the  Hodels.  When  I  became  a  nui- 
sance at  the  Hodels.  I  returned  to  my  parents. 
Today's  Jargon  would  call  that  "  a  good  game 
plan."  On  Sunday  afternoon  Charles  Hodel 
took  his  very  young  brother-in-law  In  a  ram- 
ble In  the  nearby  woods.  We  would  set  forth, 
often  In  snow,  in  the  vague  direction  of 
Sprague.  and  after  a  few  miles  he  chose  a  spot 
where  I  gathered  twigs  and  some  heavier 
wood  and  we  built  a  fire,  sat  on  a  log  and 
talked  about  the  world  and  all  that  was  In  It. 

When  we  started  on  these  walks,  he  gave 
me  a  small  paper  bag  containing  two  good- 
sized  potatoes.  These  we  cast  Into  the  ashes 
and,  turning  them  with  sticks,  awaited  their 
readiness  for  eating.  They  were  delicious. 
But  Charles  always  provided  the  one  thing 
essential  to  full  enjoyment  of  those  baked 
potatoes,  and  that  was  salt.  How  character- 
istic of  Charles  Hodel  to  provide  salt ! 

All  of  these  experiences  often  come  to  my 
mind  and  have  nourished  my  spirit  for  years. 
Charles  Hodel  was  a  good  man — but  a  salty 
man,  too.  He  gave  salt  to  more  than  food. 
He  was  a  salty  Influence  in  this  state  and 
certainly  In  Raleigh  County.  He  loved  these 
hills  and  dales,  and  their  cold  running 
springs  of  fresh  clear  water;  he  loved  the  then 
verdant  fields  and,  of  course,  the  lovely  views 
so  abundant  in  this  mountainous  state.  But, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  our  greater  asset,  the 
wonderful  people  who  came  under  the  spell 
of  his  publications,  who  felt  the  spirit  and 
Inspiration  of  his  superb  capacity  to  write 
strongly,  firmly  and  Imaginatively,  and  bring 
results.  That  takes  salt. 

He  never  ran  for  public  political  office.  He 
never  sought  to  be  popular  for  the  sake  of 
popularity.  He  chose,  rather,  to  remain  inde- 
pendent, free  to  think  and  articulate  his 
concerns  and  to  publish  without  fear,  with- 
out favor  and  to  seek  to  let  the  people  know 
what  was  going  on  in  high  places,  and  In 
low  places,  too. 

Charles  Hodel  was  not  able  to  give  him- 
self to  Institutional  religion.  He  did  try  to. 
he  made  the  effort,  btit  it  never  came  clear 
to  him,  did  not  nourlsli  the  deep  recesses  of 
his  makeup,  and  he  was  above  pretending 
about  so  serious  a  matter.  He  was  never 
scornful  of  organized  religion  and  I  know 
well  he  was  sympathetic  to  us  who  have  de- 
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voted  our  lives  to  the  churches  and  temples 
of  this  land. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  observed  how 
poorly  adherents  of  the  churches  and  tem- 
ples put  Into  practice  their  profession,  but 
he  was  not  a  trivial  man  who  rejoiced  In  be- 
littling and  passing  Judgments  on  the  hy- 
pocrisy and  self-serving  activities  of  others. 
He  knew  that  life  was  tough  enough  and  that 
the  church  and  temple  of  the  Judean  and 
Christian  rellRlons  were  vital  forces  In  west- 
ern culture  and  he  restrained  himself  from 
being  archly  critical  of  the  shortcomings  of 
his  fellow  man.  That  he  felt  deeply  the  Im- 
portance of  religion,  felt  morally  responsible 
for  his  own  conduct  and  the  conduct  of  his 
family  and  his  business,  no  one  can  doubt. 

He  wanted  no  funeral  and  he  would  want 
no  pretense  or  uncharacteristic  Interpreta- 
tion of  that.  After  over  forty  years  In  the 
Christian  ministry,  I  can  share  his  distrust 
of  the  frequently  barbarous  and  pagan  way 
In  which  funerals  are  conducted  and  Inter- 
preted. Contemporary  churches  and  temples 
might  serve  their  Master  more  nobly  and 
truthfully  by  sterner  self-crltlclsm  In  this 
area  of  religious  faith  and  practice. 

The  newspapers  have  told  you  of  this 
man's  life  and  work.  I  have  undertaken  to 
tell  you  of  some  very  human  events  dear  to 
me,  and  of  some  things  you  may  have  won- 
dered about  this  quiet  and  unassuming  man. 
Let  me  now  add  one  further  thing:  He  was 
a  loving  and  faithful  husband  to  my  sister; 
he  was  remarkably  gentle,  soft-spoken  and 
totally  devoid  of  the  quarrelsome  spirit.  If  he 
agreed,  you  knew  It.  If  he  did  not  agree,  you 
knew  It.  But  he  waa  not  given  to  acrimony 
or  repetitious  complaint.  Honorable,  peace- 
able, decent  and  fair,  he  has  left  to  his  deeply 
loved  children  an  heritage  of  Independence 
In  thinking,  of  community  responsibility  In 
conduct,  and  a  personal  history  of  fearless 
struggle  for  Integrity  and  Just  dealings 
among  human  beings,  wherever  they  are. 

If  I  know  anything  about  the  state  of  our 
nation  and  world,  we  could  well  use  his 
strength,  his  courage  and  Integrity  today. 

A  century  ago  Joslah  Gilbert  Holland 
(1819-1881)  wrote  the  following  verse.  I  hope 
Charles  Hodel  knew  It.  He  would  have  loved 
It  and  would  have  taken  Inward  nourishment 
from  it. 

"God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  de- 
mands strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith. 
and  ready  bands; 

"Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not 
kill: 

"Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy: 

"Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

"Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not 
lie: 

"Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
and  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 
winking: 

"Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above 
the  fog  In  public  duty  and  In  private 
thinking." 

Rev.    Warren    then   quoted   Psalm   24;  1-6: 

"The  earth  Is  the  Lord's  and  all  that  Is  In 
It.  the  world  and  those  who  dwell  therein. 
For  It  was  he  who  founded  It  upon  the  seas 
and  planted  It  firm  upon  the  waters  beneath. 

'"Who  may  go  up  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord?  And  who  may  stand  In  his  holy  place? 
He  who  had  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart. 
who  has  not  set  his  mind  on  falsehood,  and 
has  not  committed  perjury. 

"He  shall  receive  a  blessing  from  the  Lord, 
and  Justice  from  God  his  saviour.  Such  is 
the  fortune  of  those  who  seek  him,  who  seek 
the  face  of  the  God  of  Jacob." 

The  service  ended  with  the  following 
prayer : 

"O  Lord,  support  us  all  the  day  long,  until 
the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  evening  comes, 
and  the  busy  world  Is  hushed,  and  the  fever 
of  life  Is  over,  and  our  work  Is  done.  Then  In 


thy  mercy  grant  us  a  safe  lodging,  and  a  holy 
rest,    and    peace    at    the    last. 

"Oh  God  of  peace,  who  has  taught  us  that 
In  returning  and  rest  we  shall  be  saved.  In 
quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  our 
strength;  By  the  might  of  thy  Spirit  lift  us. 
we  pray  thee,  to  thy  presence,  where  we  may 
be  stUi  and  know  that  thou  art  God. 

"Oh  Heavenly  Father,  who  hast  filled  the 
world  with  beauty;  open,  we  beseech  thee, 
our  eyes  to  behold  thy  gracious  hand  la  all 
they  works;  that  rejoicing  In  thy  whole  cre- 
ation, we  may  learn  to  serve  three  with 
gladness." 


LEGisiAxrvE  Resolution  Memorializes 

Pt'BLISHER 

A  House  Concurrent  Resolution  memorial- 
izing the  career,  accomplishments  and  serv- 
ice of  the  late  Charles  Hodel  was  expected 
to  be  passed  today  by  the  West  Virginia 
House  of  delegates. 

The  resolution  was  to  be  introduced  short- 
ly after  the  House  convened  at  noon  by 
Speaker  of  the  House  Lewis  McManus,  who 
said  that  the  Senate  is  expected  to  concur 
In  the  resolution  Wednesday. 

Hodel  died  June  16  following  more  than 
eight  years  of  hospitalization. 

Calling  the  late  publisher  and  president 
of  the  Beckley  Newspapers  Corp.  an  "emi- 
nent newspaperman,  successful  business- 
man and  useful  and  public-spirited  citizen," 
the  House  resolution  noted  at  length  the 
myriad  civic  activities  in  which  Hodel  was 
Involved. 

"To  this  'Horatio  Alger  on  crutches'  goes 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  Raleigh  Covnity 
coal-rich  area's  development,"  the  resolu- 
tion states  In  part:  "His  was  truly  a  full  life, 
a  continuing  achievement  and  vast  service 
to  his  state  and  mankind  in  general." 

"The  members  of  this  61st  legislature 
hereby  recognize  and  applaud  the  outstand- 
ing achievements,  piienomenal  success,  sin- 
gular contributions  to  the  state  and  this 
area,  and  useful  and  productive  life  of 
Charles  Hodel.  W'e  sincerely  regret  the  pass- 
ing of  this  able  and  devoted  citizen  who  was 
a  dear  and  industrious  friend  of  many  West 
"Virginians,  and  extend  to  his  sons  and 
daughter  sincere  regrets  on  the  loss  of  a 
faithful  and  worthy  father." 


RETIREMENT  OF  WILLIAM 
ARBOGAST 

(Mr.  ALBERT  <  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  WES  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  32 
years  ago,  William  Arbogast  was  assigned 
by  the  Associated  Press  to  cover  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Today,  after  a 
42-year  career  with  the  AP,  he  will  retire, 
leaving  behind  an  outstanding  record  of 
journalistic  accomplishments  and  a  large 
group  of  friends  unsurpassed  by  any 
newsman  or  Member  of  the  House. 

I  am  going  to  miss  Bill  Arbogast 
greatly.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  reporters 
I  have  ever  known.  More  than  that,  he 
is  one  of  the  finest  persons  I  have  ever 
known.  Since  I  met  Bill  more  than  26 
years  ago,  I  have  found  him  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely trustworthy,  fair,  and  truthful 
person  who  strongly  believes  that  an  ob- 
jective, thorough  accounting  of  the  facts 
is  the  hallmark  of  a  good  reporter.  Bill's 


professional  excellence,  combined  with 
his  warm,  easy  going  manner,  have 
earned  him  the  respect  of  every  Member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  want  to  wish  Bill  and  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  the  best  life  has  to  ofifer  and  a 
long  and  wonderful  retirement. 

Bill  recently  prepared  for  AP  publica- 
tion a  fascinating  article  highlighting  his 
career  in  the  House  Press  Gallery.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  I  in- 
clude that  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

His  Career  in  House  Press  Gallery 

Things  have  changed  a  lot  since  I  came 
to  Washington  In  1938. 

In  that  year.  Congress  appropriated  about 
$10  billion  to  run  the  government,  and  was 
accused  of  being  reckless  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  Last  year  It  appropriated  8180 
billion,  and  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
was  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  1938 
appropriations. 

It  didn't  take  me  long  after  arriving  in 
Washington  from  Frankfort,  Ky.,  to  decide 
that  the  best  beat  in  town  was  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Members  of  the  House 
and  habitues  of  Its  press  gallery  seemed  more 
relaxed  and  carefree  than  their  counterparts 
in  'the  other  body."  Furthermore,  the  card 
games  in  the  House  gallery  offered  more  di- 
versified relaxation. 

I  badgered  Brian  Bell,  then  the  bureau 
chief,  almost  monthly  for  assignment  to  the 
next  House  staff  vacancy.  One  day  he  called 
me  into  his  office  and  said  there  was  an  open- 
ing on  the  Senate  staff  and  I  could  have  it. 
It  was  a  ^ell  of  a  spot  to  put  me  on  and  I 
was  greatly  relieved  when  he  told  me  he  was 
only  kidding  and  I  was  assigned  to  the  House 
staff  late  In  1941.  On  June  2,  1942,  I  figured 
I  really  had  arrived — I  was  allowed  to  write 
the  bulletins  saying  the  House  had  declared 
a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania. 

Five  speakers  have  presided  over  the  House 
since  I  came  to  Washington— William  Bank- 
head  of  Alabama,  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas, 
Joe  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack  of  Massachusetts  and  Carl  Albert 
of  Oklahoma.  Only  four  members  who  were 
In  the  House  In  1938  are  still  there.  Three 
former  members,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  became 
Presidents. 

There  have  been  some  serious  and  light 
moments  during  those  years. 

I  was  sitting  In  the  House  gallery  on  March 
1,  1954,  working  a  crossword  puzzle  during 
a  dull  debate,  when  a  band  of  Puerto  Rican 
fanatics  fired  several  dozen  rounds  of  bullets 
Into  the  celling,  the  walls,  and  the  woodwork 
and  Into  the  bodies  of  five  Representatives, 
all  of  whom  recovered.  That  was  a  dav  to 
remember.  I  recall  that  our  teletype  operator 
put  a  terse  note  on  the  machine  saying 
"they're  shooting  In  the  House  chamber." 
Don  Kovaclc,  then  the  news  editor,  later 
told  me  he  got  some  gray  hairs  waiting  to  see 
what  was  coming  next. 

One  of  the  saddest  assignments  I  ever  had 
was  to  go  to  Dallas  when  Sam  Rayburn  went 
into  a  hospital  for  terminal  cancer.  With 
some  good  fortune  and  some  good  contacts, 
the  AP  had  a  solid  beat  on  Rayburn  s  death. 

It  was  Sam  Rayburn,  a  really  great  man, 
who  invited  me  to  become  a  regular  member 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Board  met  almost  dally  at  the  close 
of  each  House  session  and  the  old  political 
pros  who  operated  out  of  that  little  room 
In  the  Capitol  made  some  weighty  legisla- 
tive decisions.  Some  of  the  regular  members 
were  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Charlie  Halleck, 
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then  minority  floor  leader.  I  learned  many 
things  in  that  Board  room,  including  how 
to  keep  pace  with  some  experienced  drinkers. 
A  book  could  be  written  about  the  Boai'd  of 
Education  If  the  sessions  hadn't  been  oS  the 
record. 

I  well  remember  the  day  that  Adolph 
Sabath  of  Chicago,  New  Deal  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  feinted  a  heart  attack 
to  block  a  committee  vote  on  an  Issue  he 
knew  he  would  lose.  After  Sabath  was  carried 
into  an  adjoining  room  and  placed  gently  on 
a  sofa,  he  opened  one  eye  and  remarked 
■'they  didn't  vote,  did  they?"  They  didn't. 

I  well  remember  the  1947  and  1948  probes 
of  communism  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  They  resulted  In  ob- 
livion for  some  famous  Hollywood  movie  fig- 
ures and  the  Jailing  of  Alger  Hiss,  a  State 
Department  official.  It  was  the  Hlss-Whitaker 
Chambers  case  and  its  "pumpkin  papers" 
that  catapulted  Richard  M.  Nixon,  then  a 
Representative,  Into  national  prominence. 

Sam  Rayburn  once  said  "I  love  the  House 
of  Representatives."  Without  meaning  to 
sound  corny,  I  do  too.  I  have  personally 
known  more  than  1,000  members  and  I  don't 
recall  having  met  a  mean  one  or  one  I  dis- 
liked. I  have  seen  the  House  rise  above  po- 
litics to  the  realm  of  statesmanship  when 
the  occasion  required.  On  fewer  occasions  I 
have  enjoyed  watching  it  perform  like  the 
Katzenjammer  Kids. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  for  the  AP  and 
my  associations  with  Its  newsmeii  and  bosses. 
It  has  been  a  good  and  Interesting  life.  The 
AP  was  Number  One  when  I  Joined  It  in  1931. 
It  still  Is  and  I  think  It  always  will  be. 


GIVE  WITH  THE  RIGHT  HAND  TAKE 
AWAY  WITH  THE  LEFT  HAND 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  long  been 
concerned  about  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans,  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  views  on  pension  leg- 
islation now  pending  before  your  distin- 
guished subcommittee.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
3851,  a  bill  I  am  proud  to  sponsor  along 
with  over  125  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
introduced  identical  or  similar  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  3851  is  companion  legislation 
to  H.R.  100.  Both  bills  are  designed  to 
make  certain  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pensions  will  not  have  their  pensions  re- 
duced because  of  increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

We  should  all  be  aware  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  As  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  92-336  last  year,  ap- 
proximately 1.2  million  veterans  experi- 
enced a  reduction  in  their  VA  pensions. 
Worse  still,  an  estimated  20,000  were 
dropped  from  the  VA  pension  rolls  alto- 
gether. This  tragic  situation  resulted  be- 
cause of  the  method  used  to  compute 
VA  pensions  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  others.  Pension  benefits  for  these  In- 
dividuals vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  countable  annual  income  other  than 
the  VA  pension,  with  all  pensions  denied 
and  completely  cut  ofif  when  income  ex- 
ceeds a  specified  level.  Because  social  se- 
cuiity  benefits  are  taken  into  account 
when  calculating  countable  income,  the 
20-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  provided  under  Public  Law  92- 
336  effectively  reduced  VA  pensions  for 


about  77  percent  of  all  veterans  receiv- 
ing pensions. 

In  other  words,  enactment  of  H.R. 
3851  or  similar  legislation  is  not  simply 
desirable  but  essential  or  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  confirm  and  restate  Congress 
good  faith  in  enacting  the  20-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  Congress  passed  the 
social  security  increase,  its  intent  was  to 
raise  the  aggregate  income  of  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  by  20  percent.  If 
Congress  wishes  to  follow  through  with 
its  clear  intention  and  fulfill  its  im- 
plied pledge  to  millions  of  social  security 
beneficiaries,  then  we  have  no  remaining 
choice  but  to  enact  this  veterans  legis- 
lation at  the  very  earliest  possible  date. 

Already,  passage  of  H.R.  3851  or  simi- 
lar legislation  is  long  overdue.  As  early 
as  September  of  last  year,  we  recognized 
that  reductions  in  VA  pension  benefits 
would  result  on  Januarj'  1,  1973,  because 
of  enactment  of  Public  Law  92-336.  At 
that  time.  I  enthusiastically  joined  with 
a  number  of  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  16661,  a  bill  which  would  have  cor- 
rected the  anticipated  inequities  out- 
lined above.  A  number  of  similar  bills 
were  also  introduced.  One  piece  of  legis- 
lation was  actually  approved  by  the  other 
body.  However,  no  action  was  taken  In 
the  House.  Unfortunately  all  these  bills 
died  at  the  adjournment  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  there 
is  little  need  for  extended  debate  on  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation.  It  merely 
corrects  what  was  an  admitted  oversight 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  3851  or  similar  legislation  is  very 
simply  a  self-confession  of  carelessness 
or  neghgence  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  I  am  not  aware  of  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  intended  that  his 
vote  for  the  20  percent  social  security  in- 
crease would  result  in  a  reduction  of  vet- 
erans' pensions.  The  way  things  turned 
out.  Congress  was  put  in  the  position  of 
giving  with  the  right  hand  and  taking 
away  with  the  left  hand.  In  reality,  the 
effect  of  our  action  was  what  we  Mls- 
sourians  would  call  "Indian  giving."  Re- 
medial legislation  should  have  been  en- 
acted months  ago.  Action  is  long  overdue. 

It  is  my  understanding  this  legislation 
has  encountered  some  opposition  on  the 
basis  that  only  15,000  of  the  1.8  billion 
veteran  pensioners  affected  by  the  20- 
percent  social  security  increase  will  ac- 
tually sustain  a  loss  in  total  aggregate 
income.  The  opponents  further  point  out 
that  these  15.000  pensioners  are  those  in 
the  highest  income  brackets  and  that  the 
average  loss  will  be  only  S9  monthly.  In 
addition,  it  is  stated  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  set  aside  no 
funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  legislation, 
and  that  its  passage  will  lead  to  unneces- 
sary increases  in  Government  spending. 

I  submit  that  these  arguments  in  no 
way  imdercut  the  necessity  for  enacting 
tlus  legislation.  Moreover,  they  do  not 
even  address  themselves  to  the  primary 
issue  involved.  The  point  in  question  Is 
congressional  credibility.  Is  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  going  to  follow 
through  with  its  unambiguous  intent  to 
increase  social  security  benefits,  or  is  it 


going  to  back  down  on  its  pledge?  When 
we  enacted  Public  Law  92-336.  our  pur- 
pose was  not  to  raise  the  aggregate  in- 
come of  social  security  beneficiaries  by 
varying  amounts.  We  intended  to  pass  an 
across-the-board  20-percent  increase. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  of  veterans  pensioners  have 
realized  a  gain  in  aggregate  income  as  a 
result  of  the  social  .security  increase,  and 
that,  therefore,  enactment  fo  H.R.  3851 
or  similar  legislation  is  open  to  discus- 
sion, completely  miss  the  point.  Over  1.2 
million  veterans  pensioners  have  not  re- 
ceived the  20-percent  increase  in  aggre- 
gate income  which  Congress  intended 
that  they  should  receive.  There  is  one 
thing  that  is  nonnegotiable:  the  credi- 
bihty  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government.  If  Congress  wishes  to  pre- 
serve its  credibility,  pa.s.sage  of  H.R.  1753, 
H.R.  3851  or  similar  legislation  is  long 
overdue. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. June  26, 1  answered  the  first  quorum 
call  of  the  day,  rollcall  No.  281,  at  page 
21305.  On  that  page  are  listed  those 
Members  who  failed  to  respond.  The  fact 
that  our  name  does  not  appear  on  that 
list  should  be  proof  that  I  was  present  as 
late  as  about  1  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  June  26. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  face  the  very  serious  dilemma 
which  confronts  many  of  my  colleagues, 
I  had  accepted  a  speaking  engagement 
for  that  evening  in  our  congressional 
district  before  a  confederation  of  several 
chambers  of  commerce  and  business  and 
professional  clubs. 

I  had  first  scheduled  this  appearance 
in  April.  On  that  date  I  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused. The  appearance  was  rescheduled 
for  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  May.  Again 
the  pressure  of  business  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  was  so  great  that  I  canceled 
for  the  second  time  and  asked  for  the 
date  of  June  26.  thinking  that  surely  the 
House  would  not  have  a  heavy  calendar 
due  to  the  contemplated  Fourth  of  July 
recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  faced  the  choice, 
whether  to  be  present  for  the  important 
votes  on  the  continuing  resolution,  and 
on  Labor-Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriations.  The  decision  in- 
volved whether  the  principle  or  proposi- 
tion that  one"s  word  is  as  good  as  one"s 
bond  measured  up  in  importance  to  miss- 
ing some  votes  on  the  House  floor.  I 
finally  decided  that  having  given  my 
word  on  two  previous  instances,  and 
then  ha\1ng  assured  an  important  group 
of  our  constituents  that  without  failure, 
any  excuses  notwithstanding.  I  would 
be  present  on  the  evening  of  the  26th. 
The  decision  boiled  down  to  a  matter  of 
personal  integrity.  It  was  tliis  reasoning 
that  finally  tipped  the  scales  to  make 
the  choice  to  honor  a  commitment  re- 
scheduled for  the  third  lime,  even  though 
it  meant  missing  some  important  votes 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record  I  submit 
a  personal  explanation  of  how  I  would 
have  voted  had  I  been  present : 

On  House  Joint  Resolution  536,  the 
continuing  resolution,  had  I  been  pres- 
ent: On  the  Addabbo  amendment  to 
prohibit  funds  from  being  utilized  to  sup- 
port combat  activities  in  Cambodia, 
Laos,  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam, I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  282  which  was  a  pro- 
cedural matter  to  limit  debate  to  20 
minutes,  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

On  the  Mahon  substitute  for  the  Ad- 
dabbo amendment,  which  would  have 
extended  authority  to  use  fimds  for 
combat  activities  over  Cambodia  and 
Laos  to  September  1,  1973,  I  would  have 
voted  "no."  On  rollcall  No.  283,  at  page 

21318,  being  the  Long  amendment  to 
the  Mahon  substitute  to  delete  the  words 
"September  1,  1973"  and  add  the  words 
"heretofore  appropriated,"  I  would  have 
voted  "aye."  On  rollcall  No.  284  at  page 

21319,  being  the  vote  to  substitute  the 
Mahon-Long  substitute  for  the  Addabbo 
amendment  which,  in  effect,  mandated 
the  termination  of  hostilities  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  and  eliminated  delay- 
ing and  deferring  the  prohibition  against 
bombing  until  September  1, 1  would  have 
voted  "aye."  Finally,  on  rollcall  No.  285, 
at  page  21320,  being  the  vote  on  the 
Addabbo  amendment,  as  amended,  which 
was  the  final  vote  on  the  continuing  res- 
olution, as  amended,  and  which  con- 
tained a  strict  prohibition  against  fur- 
ther bombing,  either  from  fimds  appro- 
priated by  this  resolution,  or  funds  from 
any  act  heretofore  appropriating  funds, 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On    rollcall    vote    No.    286,    on    page 

21320,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  also  unfortunate 
that  by  my  decision  to  keep  my  word  to 
those  in  our  district,  I  had  to  miss  some 
important  votes  on  H.R.  8877.  the  La- 
bor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  On  roll- 
call No.  287,  at  page  21322,  being  the 
rule  on  H.R.  8877,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  290,  at  page  21385, 
being  the  Baker  amendment  to  cut  our 
$100  million  of  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  I  would 
have  voted  "no."  While  I  have  not  sup- 
ported all  of  the  poverty  programs  over 
the  past  years.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
our  congressional  district,  OEO  has 
done  a  good  job  among  our  senior  citi- 
zens and  in  its  work  for  the  neighbor- 
hood youth  corps. 

On  rollcall  No.  291,  at  page  21386, 
being  the  Michel  substitute,  which  as  I 
understand  abolished  no  programs  and 
which  was  a  compromise  between  the 
budget  recommendation  and  the  in- 
creases provided  in  the  committee  bill,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  292,  at  page  21390. 
being  the  Roybal  amendment  providing 
for  educational  aid  for  bilingual  chil- 
dren, if  present  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

On  rollcall  No.  293,  being  the  Qule 
amendment  to  allow  the  shifting  of 
funds  for  disadvantaged  students  from 
State-to-State  in  accordance  with  the 
shift  in  population,  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 


On  rollcall  No.  294,  at  page  21385, 
being  the  motion  of  Mr.  Michel  to  re- 
commit, I  would  have  voted  "aye"  which 
meant  that  I  was  for  the  compromise 
package  of  amendments  which  I  am  ad- 
vised was  midway  between  the  budget 
recommendation  and  the  committee's 
bill  which  exceeded  the  budget  by  $1.2 
billion.  I  would  have  voted  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  because,  with  a  veto 
almost  certain  and  with  not  enough 
strength  in  the  House  to  override  a  veto, 
in  my  judgment  it  would  be  far  better 
to  send  the  President  a  bill  which  would 
be  signed  than  to  have  no  bill  at  all,  and 
without  the  strength  to  override  a  veto. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  lollcall  295 
at  page  21395,  being  the  vote  on  final 
passage,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


NORTHEAST  OHIO  CONGRESSIONAL 
COUNCIL  HEARINGS  ON  1974 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.^ 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6. 
1973,  in  a  remarkable  show  of  unity  and 
concern,  the  citizens  of  northeast  Ohio 
came  forward  to  testify  about  what  the 
cuts  in  the  1974  Federal  budget  would  do 
to  people  and  programs  in  our  area.  For 
an  entire  day,  the  members  of  the  North- 
east Ohio  Congressional  Coimcil  held 
hearings  on  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  members  of  the 
council  are  Congressman  William  E. 
MiNSHALL.  Congressman  Charles  A. 
MosHER,  Congressman  John  F.  Seiber- 
LiNG,  Congressman  J.  William  Stanton. 
Congressman  James  V.  Stanton.  Con- 
gressman Charles  A.  Vanik,  and  myself. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  an  abun- 
dance of  commentary  in  this  Chamber 
about  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  budget 
cuts  on  a  national  scale.  But  one  receives 
a  different  perspective  when  examining 
these  problems  at  home.  There  we  are 
dealing  in  t«rms  of  dozens  or  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  people — instead  of  mil- 
lions. There  we  are  talking  about  people 
we  know  personally  who  are  going  to  suf- 
fer— instead  of  talking  about  dry  statis- 
tics. That  was  the  significance  of  the 
April  6  hearings  and  it  is  this  local  per- 
spective that  the  administration  never 
addressed  itself  to  when  it  cut  back  or 
terminated  programs  for  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  record  of 
these  hearings  with  my  colleagues  today. 
I  do  so  at  this  time  because  as  we  con- 
sider the  President's  budget,  we  must  do 
what  the  administration  failed  to  do — 
look  at  the  budget  cuts  in  terms  of  what 
those  cuts  will  do  to  hinder  one  individ- 
ual's hopes  for  an  equal  chance  in  this 
society. 

A  summary  of  the  April  6  Cleveland 
hearings  follows: 

Northeast  Ohio  Congressional  Council 
Hearings  on  Administrative  Impound- 
ments, Special  Revenue  Sharing  and 
Budget  Cutbacks 

introduction 
The  Northeast  Ohio  Congresfilonal  Council 
was  formed  In  1971  by  Congressmen  J.  Wil- 


liam Stanton  (R-11),  Charles  A.  Mosher 
(R-13),  John  F.  Selberllng  (D-14).  James  V. 
Stanton  (D-20) ,  Louis  Stokes  (D-21) ,  Charles 
A.  Vanlk  {D-22),  and  WllUam  E.  Mlnshall 
(R^23).  Our  first  chairmen  were  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Vanlk  and  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton.  The 
Council  was  formed  In  order  to  unitedly 
work  to  solve  the  problems  common  to  north- 
eastern Ohio  through  the  legislative  process. 
Congressional  hearings  held  by  the  Council 
prior  to  April  6,  1973  dealt  with  a  wide  range 
of  matters  from  Social  Security  to  Lake  Shore 
erosion. 

The  administration  Impoundments,  special 
revenue  sharing  and  budget  cutbacks  have 
created  a  crisis  of  extreme  Import.  The  Coun- 
cil decided  In  the  April  6th  hearings  to  deal 
solely  with  testimony  devoted  to  the  admin- 
istration Impoundments,  special  revenue 
sharing  and  budget  cutbacks.  The  1973  Co- 
Chalrmen  are  William  E.  Mlnshall  and  John 
F.  Selberllng. 

Testimony  was  submitted  by  eighty  groups 
and/or  Individuals.  The  groups  represent  a 
wide  spectrum  of  political  and  soclo-economl- 
cal  philosophy.  However,  the  theme  Is 
basically  the  same  throughout  the  text: 
the  national  priorities  of  spending  for  capi- 
talization, police  "hardware"  and  military 
programs  should  be  reduced  whUe  spending 
for  people  oriented  programs  In  housing,  edu- 
cation, economic  development,  health,  safety 
and  social  services  should  be  Increased. 

The  synopses  have  been  prepared  by  Con- 
gressman Louis  Stokes. 

schedule 

10:00:  Social  Services;  Frederick  M.  Cole- 
man, President,  Federation  for  Community 

Planning. 

10:20:  Social  Services;  Mrs.  Alice  O.  Mar- 
tin, PhD,  Member  Executive  Board  of  22nd 
District  Caucus;  Mrs.  Norma  Rlngler,  Co- 
Chalrman  Coalition  to  Support  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

10:40:  Housing;  Charles  R.  Plnzone,  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Cleveland  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  CouncU;  Roger  S. 
Shoup,  Acting  Director  Neighbors  Organized 
for  Action  hi  Housing,  Inc. 

11:00:  Education,  Higher;  John  B.  Turner, 
Dean  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University;  James  Lee  Scott, 
Student,  Cleveland  State  University. 

11:20:  Education,  Higher;  Walter  B.  Waet- 
jen.  President,  Cleveland  State  University; 
Dr.  Jannetta  MacPhaU,  Dean,  Prances  Bol- 
ton School  of  Nursing,  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

11:40:  Safety;  Russell  T.  Adrlne,  Attor- 
ney; Volodymyr  Bazarko,  Attorney;  Ms.  Car- 
ole King,  Citizens  Alliance  for  a  Safer  Com- 
munity. 

1:00:  Social  Services;  Mr.  A.  A.  Sommer, 
Jr.,  Vice  President  of  United  Torch  Serv- 
ices; Mrs.  Doris  Gelst,  President,  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Cleveland. 

1:20:  Education;  Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Madi- 
son, Member,  Ohio  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; Mrs.  Theresa  Cranford,  President  PTA, 
City  of  Cleveland. 

1:40:  Dr.  Wilbur  Lewis,  Associate  Super- 
intendent, Parma  City  School  District;  Mr. 
Peter  Carlln,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education  (for  Superin- 
tendent Paul  Brlggs) . 

2:00:  Education  (Libraries);  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Devan,  Cuyahoga  County  Public 
Library,  Ohio  Library  Association;  Mrs. 
Judith  K.  Meyers,  Ohio  Association  of  school 
Librarian,  Education  Media  Council. 

2:20:  Community  Action  Program;  Ralph 
W.  Plndley,  Executive  Director,  Council  for 
Economic  Opportunities  in  Greater  Cleve- 
land; Paul  Walters,  Greater  Cleveland 
Neighborhood  Centers  Association. 

2:40:  Housing;  John  E.  Rupert,  Cleveland 
Interfalth  Housing  Corporation;  Mrs.  Mary 
Warren.   Lakewood   Action    Committee   for 
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Housing,  Inc.  Lakewood  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

3:00:  Health;  Ralph  Fee.  Comprehensive 
Community  MentaL Health  Center  Programs; 
Rev.  Paul  A.  Woelfl,  Cuyahoga  County  Health 
Consumers  Coalition. 

3:20:  Manpower;  Bert  W.  Korte,  President, 
Ohio  Association  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Directors;  George  R.  Ross,  Cleveland 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

3:40:  Social  Services;  Samuel  P.  Bauer, 
Director  Cuyahoga  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment: Herbert  E.  Strawbrldge,  President  Vo- 
cational Guidance  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices. 

4:00:  Economic  Development;  George  Qua, 
Buckeve  Area  Development  Corporation; 
Charles  A.  Beard,  PATH  (Plan  of  Action  for 
Tomorrow's  Housing). 

4:20:  Social  Services;  Ethel  Stephens,  Per- 
sonal Assistance  Aid  to  the  Senior  Citizens  of 
Ohio:  Maurice  Ealtzman,  President  Jewish 
Community  Federation  of  Cleveland. 

4:40:  Social  Services;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Marolt, 
Homer  D.  Webb,  Jr.  Center  for  Human  Serv- 
ices: Sheldon  Clark,  Cleveland  Chapter  of 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned.  23rd  District 
Caucus. 

COMMUNITY  action  PROGRAMS 

Council  For  Economic  Opportunities  Of 
Greater  Cleveland — Reverend  Emanuel  S. 
Branch,  Jr. — First  Vice  Chairman: 

The  loss  of  Community  Action  Programs 
will  mean  "a  rebirth  of  frustration  com- 
pounded by  anger"  and  a  loss  of  faith  in  the 
American  work  ethic  by  the  poor.  Without 
the  opporttmitles  and  services  provided  by 
CEO  programs  the  poor  will  suffer  irreparable 
damage  and  "we  can  look  forward  to  at  least 
a  very  volatile  future." 

The  National  OEO  and  CEO  programs  have 
not  been  provided  with  the  funds  necessary 
to  give  the  poor  a  chance  "to  become  a  part 
of  the  mainstream  of  our  society."  Though 
the  programs  are  not  perfect  we  all  have  a 
great  deal  riding  on  their  future. 

A  letter  of  concern  for  Community  Action 
Programs,  specifically  at  the  GlenvlUe  Oppor- 
tunity Center  was  received  from  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Walker,  a  recipient  of  the  Center's  ser\'- 
Ices. 

ECONOMIC  development 

Association  of  Community  Development 
Corporations — Stafford  R.  Williams: 

The  Association  of  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporations  serves  as:  a  vehicle 
through  which  members  can  plan  together, 
a  distributor  of  equity  and  loan  capital  for 
housing  and  economic  development  projects, 
a  resource  of  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing for  corporations,  an  obtalner  of  funds  for 
projects,  a  reporter  of  accounting  obligations 
of  funding  sources  and  member  corporations, 
and  a  monitor  of  projects  and  programs  of 
Importance  to  Its  members.  Because  of  cut- 
backs, housing  and  economic  development 
could  run  Into  the  millions,  and  two  corpora- 
tions are  having  to  re -evaluate  and  to  reha- 
bilitate housing  plans.  A  plan  for  tnner-city 
shopping  facilities  may  have  to  be  cancelled. 
The  results  of  the  cutbacks  often  have  a 
damaging  Impact  upon  the  people. 

Buckeye  Area  Development  Corporation, 
George  F.  Qua: 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  has  been  funding 
an  organization  known  as  the  Buckeye  Area 
Development  Corporation  which  is  a  non- 
profit group  ".  .  .  dedicated  to  keeping  Buck- 
eye Road  between  East  93rd  and  Van  Aken 
Boulevard  and  the  areas  North  and  South 
of  it  from  becoming  another  casualty  of  ur- 
ban blight.  The  funds  are  used  to  underwrite 
the  cost  of  a  volunteer  police  force,  an  out- 
reach station  for  the  Cleveland  Police  De- 
partment, community  activities,  and  for  a 
paid  staff."  This  Corporation  was  designed 
to  hold  the  area  intact  until  the  proposed 


Cleveland  Land  Bank  could  be  set  up  west 
of  93rd  Street.  This  area  on  Buckeye  would 
be  a  bridge  between  the  suburb  of  Shaker 
Heights  and  the  Land  Bank.  Proposed  cuts 
In  the  E.D.A.  funds  ".  .  .  would  not  only  do 
away  with  any  chance  of  setting  up  the  Land 
Bank  but  would  also  seriously  affect  the  op- 
eration of  the  Buckeye  Development  Cor- 
poration." 

East  End  Community  Development  Foun- 
dation, Leroy  McCreary: 

The  East  End  Community  Development 
Foundation  assists  families  In  finding  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  community,  aids  busi- 
nessmen In  finding  adequate  security  pro- 
tection which  keeps  them  In  the  community, 
works  with  councllmen  to  demolish  vacant 
and  vandalized  houses,  and  tries  to  aid  In 
rebuilding  the  community.  Because  of  pro- 
posed cuts,  the  EECDP  will  have  to  curtaU 
many  of  its  efforts,  and  threatening  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Foundation. 

National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  Theodore  M.  Berry,  Mayor, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  President  has  Initiated  "crippling" 
budget  cuts  which  will  affect  the  funding 
levels  of  existing  programs  for  at  least  an- 
other fifteen  months.  Also  on  January  5,  the 
President  "unilaterally  terminated  all  new 
commitments  for  three  congresslonally  sup- 
ported programs."  The  Model  Cities  Programs 
in  147  cities  had  to  "absorb"  immediate  cuts 
of  about  45  percent.  This  all  means  that  if 
Congress  approves  the  President's  budget 
there  will  be  no  new  program  commitments 
for  community  development  activities  In 
Fiscal  Year  1974.  "Presumably  cuts  will  be 
expected  to  shelve  the  expectations  of  Its 
citizenry,  too — expectations  which  have  been 
raised  and  nutured  with  encouragement 
from  the  Federal  Government." 

In  response  to  this,  we  have  heard  from 
Secretary  Lynn  that  on  July  1,  there  will  be 
$5.7  bUlion  of  unspent  money  for  the  Urban 
Renewal  I>rogram.  Secretary  Lynn  failed  to 
say  that  this  money  Is  only  for  projects 
already  underway  and  Is  not  available  for 
new  commitments.  He  also  failed  to  mention 
that  much  of  this  money  has  already  been 
committed  locally. 

Cincinnati  has  been  a  major  user  of  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Programs.  Our  Neighborhood 
Development  Program  Is  highly  Involved  In 
providing  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
and  supporting  neighborhood  Improvements 
through  loan  and  grant  programs.  These  pro- 
grams must  now  be  curtailed.  The  freeze  has 
reduced  Cincinnati  funding  from  $15  million 
to  $11  million  and  only  $6  million  of  this  will 
be  spent,  because  of  crippling  new  HUD  regu- 
lations. The  President's  budget  suggests  that 
"all  programs  have  been  bad"  and  we  must 
find  new  direction.  This  is  Incorrect.  In  Cin- 
cinnati we  have  defined  our  direction  and 
know  our  needs.  We  do  not  need  "a  transition 
period"  in  which  little  or  no  money  Is  avail- 
able to  plan  (our)  future  directions. 
education 

Case  Western  Reserve  University — Frances 
Payne  Bolton  School  of  Nursing  Jannetta 
MacPhall.  dean: 

In  1972,  nursing  received  $145  million. 
The  President's  Budget  for  1974  Fiscal  Year 
totals  $53  million,  even  though  $313  million 
had  been  authorized  by  law.  Zero  dollars  are 
allocated  for  the  following  Items:  capitation, 
financial,  distress,  startup  grants  to  new 
schools,  construction  grants,  tralneeshlps  to 
support  graduate  education,  recruitment, 
and  contracts  which  support  research  and 
research  training. 

Those  funds  which  have  been  allocated  are 
minimal,  especially  In  the  area  of  direct 
loans  and  scholarships  for  students.  Many 
will  be  forced  to  go  on  part-time  status  and 
many  others  will  have  to  drop  out  entirely. 
New  students,  primarily  those  from  minority 


groups,  will  have  to  reconsider  their  plans  if 
financial  assistance  cannot  be  offered. 

Four  Institutions  offering  baccalaureate 
degrees  In  nursing  are  located  In  Northeast- 
ern Ohio:  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
St.  John  College.  Kent  State  University  and 
Akron  University.  All  will  be  drastically  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  cutbacks. 

A  fundamental  question  to  be  addressed 
is  who  should  pay  for  nursing  education. 
The  patient  has  paid  heavily  from  the  be- 
ginning of  hospital-based  schools.  Studies  in 
the  past  50  years  have  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  should  not  be  borne  by  the  patient — 
he  should  pay  for  care,  not  for  the  education 
of  the  care-givers.  Nursing  has  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  move  In  this  direction  by 
phasing  out.  In  an  orderly  fashion,  hospital- 
based  diploma  programs  and  moving  nursing 
education  programs  into  educational  Insti- 
tutions. 

Nursing  has  the  potential  for  making  a 
very  significant  contribution  to  Improving 
the  delivery  of  health  care  now  and  In  the 
future.  The  task  will  not  be  accomplished, 
however,  without  adequate  support  of  an  edu- 
cational system  that  Is  separate  from  pa- 
tient care  cost.  Even  more  severely  affected 
will  be  the  graduate  program  at  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University  which  prepares  great- 
ly needed  teachers  for  schools  of  nursing  and 
nurse  administrators  to  direct  nursing  serv- 
ices. 

Case  Western  Reserve  University — School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  John  B.  Turner, 
dean: 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some,  "social 
workers  are  not  hustlers  making  a  living  off 
the  poor."  Instead,  they  assist  "people  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  competence  and  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  their  life  situations  in  a 
positive  and  reasonably  Independent  and  pro- 
ductive manner."  If  the  proposed  budget  of 
the  Administration  Is  approved  for  the  next 
year,  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
will  lose  m  excess  of  $190,000,  or  ten  percent 
of  Its  current  budget. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  annual  re- 
ductions will  total  more  than  $600,000,  or 
thirty  percent  of  its  annual  budget. 

If  the  projected  social  work  cuts  proposed 
by  the  Administration  are  passed  by  the 
Congress,  the  School  will  lose  an  accumu- 
lated total  of  nearly  two  million  dollars  over 
the  next  four  years. 

The  cuts  will  most  drastically  affect  tuition 
and  stipend  grants  to  students  and.  conse- 
quently, support  for  faculty  positions.  Min- 
ority students  who  currently  receive  forty 
percent  of  federal  grants  will  be  most  seri- 
ously affected. 

Statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  a  surplus  of  social  work  personnel  ex- 
ists. However,  no  manpower  projection  stud- 
ies have  been  made  public  to  support  this 
contention.  Furthermore,  as  we  all  know,  the 
need  for  more  qualified  and  committed  per- 
sonnel In  the  social  services  area  far  exceeds 
the  present  availability  of  such  personnel. 

Cleveland  Public  Schools.  Paul  W.  Brlggs, 
Superintendent ; 

In  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  we  have 
concentrated  services  provided  with  Title  I 
funds  on  reading  and  mathematics  skills.  In 
fact,  94.4  percent  of  our  present  Title  I  funds 
are  spent  on  teaching  and  reinforcing  basic 
skills;  the  remaining  5.6  percent  is  spent  for 
administration.  Of  the  expenditures  for  basic 
skills,  48.6  percent  Is  spent  on  reading:  34.5 
percent  Is  spent  on  mathematics;  and  11.3 
percent  Is  spent  on  services  such  as  health 
care,  counselors,  parent  advisors,  and  speech 
therapists,  which  support  the  teaching  of 
these  basic  skills. 

Looking  at  the  effect  of  Title  I  reading  pro- 
grams In  grades  1  through  3.  where  we  con- 
centrate our  efforts  and  money,  we  find  that 
the  program  pupils  In  each  grade  made 
greater  gains  than  those  who  were  not  en- 
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rolled  In  the  programs.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  both  groups  of  pupils  started  at  the 
same  level  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year. 

We  And  similar  results  If  we  consider  math 
achievement  among  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
graders. 

Title  II  of  ESEA  has  been  instrumental  in 
our  efforts  In  Cleveland  to  see  that  every  one 
of  our  185  schools  has  an  up-to-date  library 
facility  with  quality  materials. 

In  a  large  metropolitan  area  such  as  Cleve- 
land, adult  education  Is  a  critical  need.  Along 
with  our  Adult  Day  High  School,  one  of  the 
new  facilities  of  Its  t^je  In  the  country,  we 
offer  adult  classes  In  57  locations  throughout 
the  city. 

Another  area  of  continuing  and  increasing 
Importance  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools 
Is  technical-vocational  education.  In  1964,  we 
had  only  52  vocational  classes.  Presently,  In 
two  e.xcluslvely  vocational  high  schools  and 
in  all  15  comprehensive  high  schools,  we  offer 
409  vocational  classes. 

Education  of  the  handicapped  Is  particu- 
larly Important  to  us  in  Cleveland.  We  have 
a  new  school  for  the  deaf.  We  have  a  special 
school  for  the  physically  handicapped,  and 
special  classes  for  the  blind  and  partially 
sighted  are  offered  throughout  the  system. 

Another  area  of  special  concern  to  us  In 
Cleveland  Is  nutrition.  A  hungry  child  does 
not  learn  as  well  as  a  well-fed  chUd.  Each 
morning  breakfast  Is  sen-ed  to  nearly  25.000 
elementary  children.  We  ser\'e  hot  lunches  in 
84  elementary  and  44  secondary  and  special 
schools  participating  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program. 

Aa  a  superintendent.  I  have  to  be  prag- 
matic. I  have  to  be  for  the  things  that  work 
best  for  our  children.  In  Cleveland,  the 
Title  I  program  has  been  most  effective  In  de- 
livering the  kinds  of  categorical  money  that 
cannot  be  dissipated  and  cannot  be  used 
elsewhere. 

I  am  comfortable  with  the  Elenientan'  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  other  existing 
legislation  relative  to  education.  I  must  say 
that  we  would  like  to  see  more  federal  dollars 
earmarked  for  our  pupils.  I  urge  vour  serious 
consideration  and  strong  support  in  extend- 
ing the  present  federal  legislation  which  pro- 
vides a  direct  deliven-  svstem  to  the  special 
educational  needs  of  children. 

Cleveland  State  University,  Dr.  Walter  B 
Waetjen.  President: 

In  1972  Cleveland  St.*te  Unlversitv  was 
awarded  a  five  year  Special  Improvement 
Grant  ro  provide  start-up  monies  for  a  pro- 
gram In  the  allied  health  sciences.  Subse- 
quently baccalaureate  programs  In  Envlron- 
.mental  Health.  Occupational  Therapy  and 
Physical  Therapy  were  announced.  A  Phy- 
sician's Assistant  Program  Is  In  the  planning 
stages.  All  were  planned  to  become  self-sup- 
porting after  the  initial  grant  expired. 

"The  effect  of  the  proposed  federal  budget 
reductlo.13  Is  to  cancel  the  Ave  year  Special 
Improvement  Grant  and  to  replace  it  with  a 
much  reduced  three  vear  program.  Tlie  funds 
tentatively  projected  for  the  program  will  not 
meet  minimum  needs  for  equipment,  modi- 
fication of  buildings  and  laboratories,  nor  for 
personnel  to  teach  initial  classes."  Conse- 
quently, it  will  be  impossible  to  provide 
enough  qualified  people  In  the  allied  health 
fields  to  Improve  health  services  and  to  make 
them  less  expensive. 

Letters  of  support  for  this  program  at 
Cleveland  State  University  were  received 
from  : 

William  H.  Llppltt.  Chairman,  Northeast 
District.  Ohio  Chapter  of  the  American  Phys- 
ical Therapy  Association.  Inc. 

C.  Wayne  Rice.  Executive  Director.  Greater 
Cleveland  Hospital  Association. 

Charles  E.  Chapman.  President,  Cuyahoga 
Community  College. 

Ms.  Barrle  E.  Qalvln,  Chairman,  Cleveland 
District,  Ohio  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 


Boyd  T.  Marsh,  President,  Ohio  Environ- 
mental Health  Association. 

Cleveland  State  University,  James  Lee 
Scott,  Student: 

By  eliminating  training  grants  for  social 
work,  many  schools,  minority  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  students  will  be  seriously 
affected.  General  student  stipends  will  not 
equal  to  the  cost  of  graduate  education. 
Many  students  are  completely  dependent 
upon  training  stipends.  Since  social  work  is 
a  low-paying  profession,  "seeking  loans  which 
must  be  repaid  after  completion  of  training 
is  not  a  feasible  alternative." 

Letters  of  support  were  submitted  by: 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Harvey.  Pre.sldent.  Church 
Women  United  in  Greater  Cleveland. 

Naomi  Fackler,  4374  West  Anderson.  South 
Euclid,  Ohio  44121. 

Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Jaquay,  Volunteer,  Head 
Start  and  Day  Care,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Glen  Smith.  11910  Phillips  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Luquatls.  Educational  Chair- 
man.  South-West   Civic  Council. 

East  Cleveland  City  School  District.  Leon- 
ard A.  Vlscl,  Superintendent: 

Categorical  funding  under  ESEA  especially 
to  schools  where  disadvantaged  children  are 
enrolled  has  worked  effectively  in  attempts 
to  achieve  specified  educational  objectives. 
If  general  rather  than  categorical  funding  Is 
Instituted,  the  monies  will  be  dissipated 
throughout  the  system  Instead  of  being  used 
to  solve  specific  problems. 

Strategies  for  improving  the  quality  of 
education  for  disadvantaged  systems  should 
be  directed  by  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  The  awarding  of  funding  conditioned 
upon  the  establishment  of  programs  eeared 
to  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  referred 
to  above. 

2.  The  monies  accruing  to  a  school  svstem 
as  the  result  of  federal  legislation  Is  not  in- 
cluded as  monies  available  to  supplement 
general  revenues. 

3.  That  the  intent  of  programmed  de'elop- 
ment  In  these  systems  constitute  an  essential 
alteration  In  either  school  organization  or 
Instruction:  thereby,  providing  for  maximum 
impact. 

Greater  Cleveland  Nurses  Association, 
Judith  A.  Wood.  President: 

In  1972  6.5  million  dollars  were  allocated 
for  special  projects  to  prepare  primarv  care 
nurse  practitioners.  In  1973  and  1974,  the  re- 
quest was  and  is  zero  dollars,  yet.  in  the  1974 
proposed  budget  the  administration  requests 
$39  million  dollars  for  Allied  Health  Special 
Educational  Programs,  which  Includes  train- 
ing programs  for  Physicians  Assistants.  This 
type  of  assistant  takes  a  short-term  course 
which  ranges  from  eight  weeks  to  two  years 
or  more  and  entrance  requirements  range 
from  le.ss  than  a  high  school  education  to  a 
college  degree.  Although  AMA  ha;,  apnroved 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  Physician  '\.='slstants. 
In  a  1972  study  by  Ohio  Health  Careers,  51. 8""!. 
(1789)  of  3.472  physicians  said  thev  would 
prefer  Registered  Nurses  with  ad'dirional 
training  to  work  with  them  to  provide  pri- 
mary health  care. 

My  point  Is,  why  should  millions  of  dollars 
be  spent  to  train  less  qualified  health  work- 
ers when  licensed  professional  nurses,  who 
have  already  had  2-7  years  of  education  can 
be  prepared  for  a  primary  health  care  role 
with  additional  short-term  education  and  In 
basic  baccalaureate  nursing  programs?  The 
1974  federal  budget  will  destroy  nursing's 
potential  contribution  to  primary  health  care 
and  lower  the  quality  of  health  care  deUvsred 
to  the  people. 

Ohio  Association  of  School  Librarians  and 
Educational  Media  Council  of  Ohio.  Judith 
K.  Meyers: 

ESEA,  Title  II  and  NDEA,  Title  III  have 
been  very  Instrumental  In  establishing  libra- 
ries, "media  centers,"  in  schools  throughout 
Ohio,  In  1972  more  than  $3  million  came  into 
Northeastern  Ohio  from  these  two  sources, 


and  many  more  local  dollars  were  generated 
because  of  the  matching  fund  requirements. 
Studies  have  shown  that  these  programs 
have  been  among  the  best  administered  of 
all  Federal  Educational  Aid  Programs,  and  by 
their  very  nature  have  touched  all  children 
and  teachers  in  every  school.  Utilization  pat- 
terns and  demands  have  reached  a  peak,  and 
suddenly  most  of  the  funding  has  come  to  a 
screeching  halt.  Loss  of  ESEA,  Title  II  and 
NDEA,  Title  HI  represents  a  direct,  nearly 
fatal  blow  to  school  library  and  media  pro- 
grams. 

Ohio  Libran-  Association,  Christopher 
Devan: 

The  elimination  of  funding  under  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  will 
drastically  reduce  the  monies  available  for 
special  sen-ices  programs  aimed  at  special 
groups  of  patrons,  library  constructions, 
scholarships  for  graduate  study  In  library 
science,  and  programs  of  continuing  educa- 
tion for  libraries.  Initial  attempts  to  obtain 
a  portion  of  the  revenue  sharing  funds  have 
been  unsuccessful  and  indicate  that  this  is 
not  a  readily  available  alternative  source  of 
monies  for  libraries. 

Revenue  sharing  is  designed  to  provide  for 
local  solutions  to  local  problems.  The  inter- 
dependence of  libraries  and  cooperation  be- 
tween libraries  which  Federal  support  has 
achieved,  will  collapse  completely. 

Pace  Association,  Henry  Doll,  Executive 
Director: 

The  proposed  budget  cuts  and  alterations 
ignore  the  human  element  almost  entirely 
and  seem  to  Indicate  that  social  service  pro- 
grams are  unimportant. 

Categorical  grants,  especially  under  ESEA, 
have  contributed  considerably  to  "assisting 
the  disadvantaged  and  have  encouraged  the 
development  of  new  educational  Ideas  and 
techniques." 

There  are  still  too  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  the  new  funding  mechanism: 
specifically,  whether  school  systems  will  ex- 
perience a  net  gain  or  a  net  loss  from  the 
revenue  sharing  plan. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Education,  Mildred  R. 
Madison; 

Congress  appropriated  $43  mlUlon  to 
strengthen  State  Departments  of  Education 
under  ESEA,  Title  V  for  Fiscal  Year  1973. 
Over  one-tenth.  S5  million,  has  been  im- 
pounded. Moreover,  in  the  fiscal  1974  budget, 
no  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  this 
program.  Federal  Aid  has  shifted  to  general 
and  specific  revenue  sharing  which  allows 
the  state  political  control  of  these  funds.  In 
the  past  when  money  has  been  allocated  for 
local  school  board  programs  bv  the  state 
government,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  often  been  unable  to  hire  or  train 
a  staff  because  It  had  not  received  appro- 
priate funds.  All  Vocational  Education  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  for  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1973.  Fimds  will  be  given  to  the  state 
for  use  in  Vocational  Education. 

In  order  to  assure  students  a  fair  educa- 
tion, the  following  is  nece;5sary: 

1.  Retain  categorical  funding  as  in  the 
present  Vocational  Educational  Act. 

2.  Continue  processing  education  funds 
through  state  educational  agencies. 

3.  Defeat  revenue  sharing  education. 

4.  Vote  for  the  passage  of  the  Perkin's  BUI. 
Parma    Public    Schools,    Dr.    William    H. 

Lewis,  Associate  Superintendent: 

The  continuation  of  federal  funding  for 
education  is  essential  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered infiatlonary  since  it  has  been  avail- 
able for  several  years.  Recent  voter  patterns 
indicate  that  the  likelihood  of  state  and  local 
taxes  being  increased  to  support  education 
Is  very  slim. 

Studies  Indicate  that  the  NDEA  and  the 
ESEA  have  contributed  significantly  to  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  achievement.  The 
lews  of  funds  from  these  sources  will  have  a 
catastrophic  effect  on  most  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  country. 
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A  letter  supporting  this  testimony  and  that 
given  by  Judith  Meyer  for  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion of  School  Librarians  came  from  James 
J.  Miller,  Director  of  Special  Projects  for  the 
Parma  City  School  District. 

HEALTH 

Community  Guidance  &  Human  Services 
Planning  Committee,  Barbara  Brown,  Plan- 
ning Director: 

We  have  had  many  problems  with  funding 
since  the  President  announced  that  he  Is  no 
lonaer  concerned  with  community  mental 
health.  It  appears  that  the  fight  to  get  the 
per  capita  allocation  for  Cuyahoga  County 
for  mental  health  raised  from  $1.00  to  $2.23 
for  fiscal  1974  might  succeed  because  of  the 
support  from  the  office  of  Representative 
Louis  Stokes. 

Because  Cleveland  State  Hospital  Is  being 
phased  out  we  will  lose  a  facility  that  pri- 
marily serves  the  Inner  city.  We  need  our  per 
capita  raised  becaxise  something  must  be 
done  to  boost  community  programs  to  care 
for  the  mentally  ill. 

Cuyahoga  County  Health  Consumers  Coali- 
tion. Paul  A.  Woelfl.  President: 

The  exorbitant  costs  of  health  care  and 
of  health  Insurance  have  already  gone  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  very  wealthy. 
Many  people  now  believe  getting  sick  means 
ending  up  in  debt.  This  has  catised  dissatis- 
faction with  greedy  professionals,  exploitive 
insurance  companies  and  insensitive  hospi- 
tals. It  is  evident  that  most  people  know  that 
the  $70  billion  a  year  health  business  doesn't 
meet  our  present  needs. 

In  view  of  the  crisis,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  administration  has  treated  the 
problem  with  "silence  and  unconcern."  "If 
I  understand  the  Budget  .  .  .  the  health 
services  planning  and  development  programs 
will  be  cut  In  half  next  year."  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  funds  are  being  reduced 
to  $33  millions.  The  benefits  of  Medicare 
were  increased  20 '"^  last  j'ear;  apart  from 
the  effects  that  Inflation  has  had  on 
these  gains,  the  new  $26  million  costs 
proposed  to  add  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  will 
eliminate  remaining  gains  and  leave  the  con- 
sumer worse  off  than  before.  Proposals  of  this 
nature  are  not  .solutions.  We  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  realistically  with  these  over- 
whelming problems. 

Federation  for  Community  Planning, 
Health  Planning  and  Development  Commis- 
sion, Mildred  C.  Barry.  Director: 

In  Federal  programs  dollars  shovild  be  care- 
fully spent  and  responsive  to  people's  needs. 
There  Is  a  problem  however,  when  ".  .  .  pro- 
grams are  arbitrarily  cut  without  due  assess- 
ment or  when  Interests  In  dollar  savings 
override  concerns  for  people." 

We  are  specifically  referring  to: 

1.  Medicare.  The  proposed  changes  in  Part 
A  would  require  the  Individual  to  pay  the 
hospital  cost  of  the  first  day  and  10^;  of 
the  cost  for  f  illowing  davs.  A  proposed  change 
In  Part  B  would  Increase  the  deductible 
medical  coverage  from  $60.00  to  $85.00. 

2.  Medicaid.  "It  would  be  unfortunate  if 
payments  for  dental  problems  were  termi- 
nated." 

3.  Alcoholism.  The  Administration  has  pro- 
posed to  continue  formula  grants  to  states 
to  fight  alcoholism,  but  there  would  be  no 
new  project  grants  awarded.  This  would 
ruin  several  newly  developed  proposals. 

4.  Community  Mental  Health  Centers.  The 
*nd  of  Federal  support  for  new  mental 
health  centers  and  special  imptact  programs 
would  end  development  of  mental  health 
services. 

5.  OEO.  Though  health  programs  formerly 
under  OEO  were  transferred  to  HEW  there 
are  uncertainties  about  continued  support. 

6.  Title  rV-A,  Social  Services.  The  pro- 
posed restrictions  would  seriously  curtail 
health  services  to  persons  In  their  own 
homes. 


7.  Rehabilitation.  The  President's  veto  of 
the  Vocational  RehabUitation  Bill  wUl  elim- 
inate support  of  programs  that  help  people 
become  self-suflBcient. 

8.  Education  of  Health  Manpower.  Federal 
cutbacks  will  adversely  affect  medical,  nurs- 
ing and  dental  schools. 

Metropolitan  Health  Planning  Corpora- 
tion,   Lee    J.    PodoUn,    Executive    Director: 

I  am  concerned  with  what  appears  to  be 
efforts  at  economies  at  the  expense  of 
needed  health  services  and  the  general  less- 
ening of  Federal  commitment  to  health 
programs.  The  major  changes  proposed  by 
the  Administration  concerning  Medicare 
would  require  beneficiaries,  under  Part  A,  to 
pay  a  hospital  deductible  of  one  day's  room 
and  board  plus  coinsurance  of  10%  of  the 
charges  for  each  day,  and  under  Part  B,  to 
pay  a  deductible  increased  from  $60.00  to 
$85.00  and  coinsurance  of  25  9f  of  the  subse- 
quent cost.  The  financial  burden  of  the  in- 
creased deductibles  and  coinsurance  will 
cause  the  elderly  great  financial  hardship. 
Another  change  would  discontinue  Medicaid 
reimbursement  of  dental  care  for  adults, 
thereby  denying  to  the  poor  the  care  they 
need.  Other  changes  adversely  affecting 
health  services  include  proposed  restrictions 
on  Title  IV-A  Social  Services  Programs  and 
the  phasing  out  of  the  Hill -Burton  pro- 
grams, without  assuring  a  funding  mecha- 
nism to  upgrade  older  urban  hospitals  and 
alternative  facilities  to  keep  people  out  of 
hospitals. 

I  would  urge  your  consideration  of  these 
issues  and  encourage  that  "Federal  priority 
be  given  to  making  comprehensive  health 
services  available  to  all  our  nation's  citi- 
zens." 

HOUSING 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  Wallace 
G.  Teare,  Government  Programs  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman: 

We  believe  that  the  Administration's  mor- 
atorium is  indefensible,  and  unless  it  Is  lift- 
ed Immediately,  it  will  continue  to  do  Ir- 
reparable harm  to  the  cause  of  good  housing. 
The  Housing  Act  of  1968  established  a  goal 
of  26  million  housing  units  over  10  years, 
with  6  million  of  these  to  require  some  lorm 
of  federal  subsidy  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families  and  the  elderly.  This  goal  has 
never  been  reached.  The  average  of  assisted 
units  has  been  about  50.000  per  year.  In 
1972  the  number  of  units  reached  430,000  btit 
this  was  still  below  the  average  annual  goal 
of  600,000  units. 

Though  housing  programs  in  effect  need 
evaluation  and  Improvement,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  work  under  these  programs  should 
not  be  continued  during  this  period.  Pro- 
grams that  have  proven  successful,  such  as 
the  direct  loan  program  for  the  elderly  under 
Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue.  Federal,  state  and 
local  machinery  for  new  programs  should 
begin  operation  before  the  old  programs  are 
ended,  with  no  toleration  of  Administration 
Impoundment  of  funds. 

C.A.R.I.N.G..  Inc..  Hugh  L.  Gaines.  Chair- 
man: 

The  70.000  inhabitants  of  the  North  Glen- 
vUle  community  are  faced  with  overcrowd- 
ing, inadequate  schools,  lack  of  adequate 
health  facilities,  excessive  crime,  substand- 
ard housing  and  insufficient  public  assist- 
ance to  care  for  basic  family  needs.  "Home- 
owners cannot  receive  federal  assistance  be- 
cause Glenvllle  has  not  been  designated  as 
an  Urban  Renewal  or  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment area."  The  blame  must  be  placed  on 
the  banks  for  ".  .  .  their  failure  to  Imple- 
ment the  Title  I  programs." 

In  July,  1970  C.A.R.I.N.O.,  Inc.  secured  a 
loan  from  the  P.E.D.C.O.  office  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church;  this  money  has  been 
used  for  housing  rehabilitation.  The  mora- 
torium on  housing  has  "completely  paralyzed 


the  functioning  of  C.AJl.I.N.G..  Inc.  since 
the  organization  was  basing  its  rehabilitation 
program  on  the  F.H.A.  235  provisions.  Fur- 
thermore, the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
loan  was  "predicated"  on  being  able  to  use 
the  F.H.A.  programs.  We  request  that  Cjn- 
gress  end  the  moratorium  so  that  we  may 
continue  our  housing  rehabilitation  program. 

Cleveland  Buildmg  and  Construction 
Trades  Council,  Charles  R.  Pinzone,  Execu- 
tive Secretary: 

The  Administration's  curtailment  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment not  only  Ignores  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  but  also  threatens  to 
have  a  serious  adverse  Impact  on  employment 
and  the  economy.  Many  Greater  Cleveland 
families  that  lack  sufficient  Income  must 
depend  on  Federal  assistance.  Construction 
workers  also  face  greater  unemployment  over 
the  time  of  construction  recession  that  has 
already  meant  40  ^^  unemployment  over  the 
past  two  years. 

We  urge  the  President  and  Congress  to 
discontinue  the  moratorium  on  federally  as- 
sisted subsidized  housing  until  a  viable  al- 
ternative may  be  found. 

Cleveland  interfalth  Housing  Corporation. 
John  E.  Rupert.  President : 

The  Cleveland  Interfalth  Housing  Corpo- 
ration feels  there  has  been  ".  .  .  some  prog- 
ress made  toward  achlevuig  the  much  pub- 
licized goal  of  the  federal  government  as  set 
forth  four  or  five  years  ago:  'the  opportu- 
nity for  decent  housing  for  every  citizen.' 
The  immediate  problems  of  the  federal  cut- 
backs are  those  of  construction  dollar  loss, 
Investment  dollar  loss,  and  tax  revenue  loss. 
However,  the  most  Important  loss  Is  felt  by 
the  people  involved.  The  Cleveland  Inter- 
falth Housing  Corporation  has  been  able  to 
construct  88  townhouse  units.  The  land  on 
which  it  builds  has  the  potential  to  hold  2500 
to  3000  units.  Some  active  programs  may 
have  to  be  phased  out.  The  Corporation  may 
be  forced  to  go  out  of  business  becatise  of 
the  budget  proposals. 

Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Author- 
ity, Robert  J.  Fitzgerald,  Director: 

In  1973  we  find  almost  one-third  of  the 
nation  living  in  highly  tinacceptable  housing 
depending  upon  the  standards  that  are  ap- 
plied. In  1945  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
recommended  that  500.000  public  housing 
units  be  financed  by  the  goverr.ment  in  the 
next  four  years.  Congress  enacted  laws  In 
1949  that  provided  for  the  construction  of 
810,000  public  housing  units  over  the  next 
six  years,  but  this  goal  was  not  reached  until 
1969.  twenty  years  later.  Between  1968  and 
1972.  though  the  annual  nationwide  housing 
was  about  1.8  million,  the  number  of  sub- 
sidized housing  units  was  only  33.000. 
Though  the  problems  are  "clear  and  present" 
the  freeze  is  destroying  the  very  foundation 
on  which  practically  all  housing  programs 
are  based. 

Programs  designed  to  provide  homes  in 
"suitable  environments  "  and  "bring  back  life 
and  decency"  to  the  .American  cities  must 
continue  without  any  delay. 

Emergency  Resolution  No.  362-73,  Council- 
man John  Barnes: 

In  the  City  of  Cleveland  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  who  live  in  sub- 
standard hoiislng.  Tliere  Is  also  a  shortage 
of  available  housing  for  low-income  people 
and  the  private  housing  industry  has  said 
that  they  cannot  construct  houses  without 
some  form  of  federal  subsidies.  Wliereas.  the 
success  of  housing  rehabilitation  and  con- 
struction depends  on  federal  assistance,  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  objects  to 
the  President's  18  month  moratorium  on 
federally  assisted  subsidized  housing.  We 
urge  the  President  and  Congress  to  continue 
the  programs  until  "suitable  alternatives 
have  been  developed." 
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Lakewood  Action  Committee  for  Housing, 
Inc..  Mary  Warren,  Vice  President: 

Although  the  Lakewood  community  is  do- 
ing much  to  meet  the  needs  of  moderate- 
income  elderly,  we  are  not  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  low-Income  citizens.  A  limited  sur\'ey 
found  that  at  least  200  persons  would  qualify 
for  rent  supplements  under  the  H.UX).  236 
rental  programs.  Fourteen  and  seven-tenths 
of  Lakewood's  population  of  70,000  are  over 
65:  of  these  43.9'"-  are  under  the  poverty  level 
of  $1,757.  The  cancellation  of  the  program 
has  meant  the  end  to  a  new  proposed  proj- 
ect for  Lakewood  that  would  provide  hous- 
ing for  our  Ideas. 

We  suggest  the  following  Ideas: 

1.  The  percentage  of  those  to  receive  the 
supplement  should  not  be  a  set  figure,  but 
based  on  the  needs  of  all  applicants  for  resi- 
dency. 

2.  Land  costs  and  lack-  of  available  land  for 
new  development  In  Lakewood  make  a  pro- 
gram of  direct  housing  allowance  more  feasi- 
ble. 

3.  If  revenue  sharing  funds  will  replace  di- 
rect federal  programs  then  specific  funds 
should  be  designated  for  housing  needs. 

Neighbors  Organized  for  Action  In  Hous- 
ing, Roger  S.  Shoup,  Acting  Director: 

Despite  national  awareness  of  the  short- 
age of  decent  housing  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, the  President  has  put  Into  effect  an 
"arbitrary,  brutal.  Ill-advised  moratorium  on 
federal  programs  designed  to  promote  low 
and  middle-Income  housing  construction." 
One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968  was  the  large  scale  pri- 
vate, non-profit  housing  delivery  system.  The 
moratorium  will  have  a  "crippling  effect"  on 
this  system. 

N.O.A.H.  will  be  signing  contracts  with 
CMHA  to  construct  twenty-one  single  houses 
on  scattered  sites.  This  program  represents 
•7,596.000  In  mortgage  construction  funds. 
This  money  along  with  N.O.A.H.'s  working 
capital  of  over  $400,000  was  placed  In  great 
danger  by  the  moratorium. 

The  delay  will  cost  time,  energy  and  money: 
therefore,  we  urge  the  following : 

1.  Begin  evaluation  of  all  federal  housing 
programs  recommending  changes  that  will 
Improve  them  without  destroying  the  non- 
profit housing  delivery  systems. 

2.  "Develop  federal  legislation  that  deals 
adequately  with  commercial  area  develop- 
ment." 

3.  Develop  a  perspective  that  will  not  only 
Include  providing  houses  but  also  rebuilding 
the  Inner-clty. 

4.  Re-examine  the  federal  government's 
policy  regarding  land  acquisition. 

5.  The  federal  government  must  develop  a 
natural  strategy  that  -.vlll  encourage  cities 
to  develop  plans  to  rebuild  a  total  commu- 
nity In  the  central  city. 

6.  A  "building-retirement"  procedure  must 
be  established  as  national  policy. 

The  Orlean  Company,  Arthur  Orlean: 

We  believe  that  it  can  be  said  that  the 
BMIR  program  and  the  221  d-3  rent  supple- 
ment and  235  and  236  programs  provided 
homes  and  living  conditions  that  every 
American  Is  entitled  to  have.  "For  the  fed- 
eral government  to  have  terminated  these 
programs  as  abruptly  as  it  did  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  action  of  irresponsibility  ...  It 
would  appear  to  be  far  more  significant  to 
have  wound  down  programs  of  this  kind  If 
in  fact  It  should  be  determined  that  they  are 
not  worth  while  and  have  no  significant 
value,  than  to  have  arbitrarily  terminated 
the  programs,  leaving  those  dependent  on 
them  In  a  state  of  'Umbo'  and   'disaster'." 

Plan  of  Action  for  Tomorrow's  Housing, 
Charles  A.  Beard.  Executive  Director: 

The  PATH  Association  Is  an  organization 
which  Is  geared  to  help  Cleveland  Improve 
the  quality  and  availability  of  housing.  A 
freeze  of  subsidized  housing  bears  closely 
upon  the  city's  ability  to  survive.  The  fed- 
eral   government    has    terminated    housing 
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subsidies  for  the  poor,  yet  it  provides  a  sub- 
sidy of  $57  billion  to  middle  and  upper-In- 
come homeowners.  Without  equivalent  sub- 
sidles  to  the  poor,  Cleveland  faces  hastened 
Inner-city  decay.  Public  subsidy  is  the  only 
practical  and  economical  way  to  provide 
housing  for  the  poor  and  near  poor.  If  the 
moratorium  lasts  18  months,  it  will  create  a 
housing  shortage.  The  Association  urges  that 
Congress  "end  the  housing  freeze  and  restore 
the  Impounded  community,  social  and  eco- 
nomic ''evelopment  funds." 

MANPOWER   PROGRAM 

Cleveland  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
George  R.  Ross: 

Cleveland  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  a 
federally  funded  project  sponsored  by  the 
City  of  Cleveland.  The  duty  of  sponsor  pre- 
sents the  possibility  of  entanglement  with 
politics.  With  each  new  city  administration 
comes  a  new  emphasis  for  the  program.  It 
has  been  recommended  that  ".  .  .  youth 
programs  such  as  CNYC  not  be  placed  under 
the  sponsorship  of  city,  county  or  state  gov- 
ernment, but  that  they  be  administered  by 
non-profit  organizations  that  will  hire  ex- 
perienced professional  personnel  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  agencies'  clientele." 

Ohio  Association  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Directors.  Bert  W.  Korte.  President. 

The  goals  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Include:  assisting  youth  to  remain  in 
school,  providing  meaningful  part-time  work, 
providing  on-the-job  training,  providing 
placement  in  advance  training,  and  place- 
ment In  non-subsldlzed  employment.  "The 
Ohio  Association  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Directors  is  extremely  concerned  with 
the  President's  recent  decisions  on  the  fu- 
ture of  NYC.  The  program  would  be  affected 
through  the  discontinuation  of  categorical 
aid  In  preference  of  block  grants  revenue 
sharing."  It  has  been  recommended:  that 
special  provisions  under  the  proposal  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Plan  guarantee  the  youth  train- 
ing programs,  that  opportunities  improve  for 
youth  to  participate  in  these  programs,  and 
that  prevention  be  emphasized  in  youth  work 
training  programs. 

SAFETY 

Citizens'  Alliance  for  a  Safer  Community, 
Russell  Adrine.  Co-Chairman : 

The  Citizens'  Alliance  for  a  Safer  Commu- 
nity, which  Is  associated  with  the  National 
Alliance  for  Safer  Cities,  Is  a  grass-roots  or- 
ganization of  groups  and  Individuals  who  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  Immediate  change  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  Their  most  imme- 
diate concern  Is  that  meaningful  citizen  par- 
ticipation Is  not  being  mcorpcrated  into  the 
planning  for  spending  LEAA  monies.  This 
lack  of  citizen  prirtlcipatlon  leads  to  pro- 
grams which  do  not  reflect  the  real  needs  of 
the  community,  especially  the  allocation  of 
large  sums  of  money  for  additional  surveys, 
more  hardware  and  bricks  and  mortar. 

Ohio  Youth  Commission.  William  Avery, 
Regional  Administrator: 

"The  Youth  Commission  is  directly  affected 
by  federal  funding  In  three  primary  areas. 
These  are— Title  I  of  the  Education  Act 
LEAA  .  .  .  and  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  To  a  lesser  extent,  we  are  affected 
by  Titles  II  and  IV  of  the  Education  Act,  local 
mental  health  funding,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation funding  and  health  services." 

Cuts  In  funds  from  the  Education  Act  will 
drastically  affect  the  educational  program  of 
the  Commission  and  could  Jeopardize  their 
Ohio  Department  of  Education  accreditation. 
Hiring  teaching  specialists,  buvlng  special 
equipment  for  remedial  classes  and  main- 
taining adequate  library  facilities  will  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  If  not  Impossible 
with  the  federal  cut-backs. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  Youth  Commission 
prevention  program  at  the  community  level 
utilizes  Title  rV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
funds.  Cut-backs  will  virtually  eliminate  any 
hope  of  decreasing  delinquency  rates.  Other 


supportive  services  (health,  vocational,  re- 
habilitation) for  youth,  both  those  In  in- 
stitutions and  those  on  parole,  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  current  Administra- 
tion plans. 

SOCIAL    SERVICES 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
Inc.,  John  Looney: 

The  American  Friends  Committee,  Inc. 
feels  that  Congress  should  establish  a  total 
spending  ceiling  which  should  be  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  President's  celling.  For  1974. 
military  spending  will  exceed  1973  by  $6.9 
billion.  "Congress  should  place  a  much  lower 
ceiling  on  the  military  budget  than  the 
President  has  requested  .  .  .  Congress  should 
eliminate  some  of  the  special  subsidies  and 
unfair  tax  advantages  granted  to  a  very  small 
minority."  These  proposals  are  needed  to 
solve  critical  domestic  problems. 

Concerned  Citizen,  Ms.  Jean  L.  Caldwell: 
"Inflation  is  running  rampant.  Even  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  staunchest  supporters  are  hard 
put  to  deny  that  fact.  It  Is  affecting  the 
housewife  at  the  most  basic  level — the  gro- 
cery bill. 

"On  the  other  hand  we  are  spending  $5 
million  per  day  to  bomb  Cambodia  .  .  .  The 
defense  budget  is  now  at  $83  billion.  These 
expenditures  reflect  only  the  will  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  not  the  will  of 
the  people.  American  housewives  would 
rather  feed  chUdren  than  kill  them." 

Cleveland  Area  Chapter.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers.  Inc.,  Paul  Abels: 

The  welfare  Implications  of  the  cuts  re- 
flected In  the  fiscal  1974  budget  have  gravely 
concerned  the  Cleveland  Area  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers.  The 
budget  reduces  and  then  stops  support  for 
social  worker  education.  The  base  of  people 
potentially  e'lglble  for  social  services  Is 
greatly  reduced.  As  welfare  has  never  been 
a  popular  Issue,  Revenue  Sharing  will  fur- 
ther harm  welfare  funding.  Many  services 
will  be  eliminated — residential  treatment  of 
children,  community  mental  health  centers, 
and  scholarships  for  needy  students,  to  men- 
tion a  few.  The  professional  norms  of  social 
work  have  been  ".  .  .  to  minimize  salarv  and 
maximize  services;"  'he  N.A.S.W.  hopes  to 
work  with  Congress  to  reverse  the  harm  the 
budget  cuts  will  make. 

The  Coalition  to  Support  Human  Services 
In  Ohio.  Norma  Rlngler: 

The  Coalition  to  Support  Human  Services 
in  Ohio  is  concerned  with  families  ". .  .  living 
on  grant  levels  below  human  decency  where 
they  go  hungry  before  the  month  Is  out.  The 
current  trend  seems  aimed  toward  ending 
hunger  programs  rather  than  ending  hunger 
In  America."  The  Coalition  finds  the  pro- 
posed ".  .  .  budget  on  welfare  and  restrictions 
on  eliglbUlty  and  shift  of  a  national  problem 
to  state  and  local  government  a  most  ques- 
tionable approach  to  caring  for  the  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  our  country  who  are  trapped 
In  poverty  .  .  .  The  Coalition  asks  for  the 
withdrawal  of  these  regulations  which  will 
only  cause  greater  hardships." 
Common  Cause.  Mike  ArraJJ : 
Common  Cause  feels  there  Is  an  Imbalance 
of  federal  transportation  spending  on  high- 
ways In  relation  to  spending  for  mass  tran- 
sit. The  Highway  Trust  Fund  should  be  radi- 
cally altered.  Common  Cause  asks  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives Anderson  and  Grover.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  greatly  Improve  the 
planning  process  for  Investment  In  new 
transportation  facilities.  It  would  return  re- 
sponsibility for  solving  an  increasing  difficult 
urban  problem  to  local  officials  who  can  bet- 
ter decide  what  is  best  for  their  community. 
Statistics  show  that  the  automobile  Is  the 
major  source  of  air  pollution  In  the  country. 
The  automobile  Is  also  "the  most  wasteful 
common  means  of  surface  transportation." 
Highway  construction  continues  to  displace 
housing  units.  Broadening  the  Highway  Tru.st 
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Fund  is  a  necessary  step  which  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  public. 

Community   Volunteer.   Evelyn   Marolt: 

Evelyn  Marolt  represents  two  groups,  the 
West  District  Committee  of  the  Center  for 
Human  Services  and  the  Cleveland  Council 
of  PTA's.  "Eliminating  financial  help"  to  so- 
cial services  to  Improve  family  life  "has  put 
these  services  on  a  level  for  which  there  is  no 
mandated  federal  financial  help.  These  serv- 
ices, (they)  feel,  are  essential  to  keep  our 
community  healthier,  safer  and  more  pro- 
ductive." The  Weinberger  resolutions  would 
harm  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
"(They)  ask  you  to  reassess  and  re-evaluate 
the  regulation  issued  ...  as  a  mandated 
service  of  HEW  department  with  appropriate 
money  spent  to  maintain  family  counseling 
and  other  help.  .  .  ." 

Cuyahoga  County  Welfare  Department, 
Samuel  P.  Bauer,  Director: 

The  density  of  population  in  Cuyahoga 
County  makes  the  administration  of  social 
service  programs  very  difficult.  The  federal 
government  wishes  that  welfare  agencies 
operate  at  a  0%  error  rate.  Such  lOO'^'o  per- 
formance is  a  desirable  but  unattainable 
goal. 

Under  existing  state  regulations,  there  are 
seventeen  mandatory  services  for  families, 
children  and  adults.  What  remains  under  the 
proposed  federal  regulations  are  Family 
Planning.  Foster  Care  and  Protective  Serv- 
ices for  children,  and  a  long  list  of  optional 
adult  services.  The  elimination  of  group 
eligibility  makes  Group  Service  virtually  Im- 
possible. An  excessive  demand  is  placed  on 
staff  and  clients  by  requiring  too  frequent  re- 
evaluations  of  each  person's  eligibility.  Social 
Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS)  regulations 
should  be  revised  with  human  needs  in  mind. 

Concerned  Citizen.  Carolyn  Edgerson:  The 
President's  recently  unveiled  new  budget 
"slashed  or  obliterated"  113  social  programs 
Including  health,  aid  to  education,  job  pro- 
grams, Urban  Renewal  Programs,  OEO.  and 
more.  These  cuts  will  save  about  $6.5  bil- 
lion. The  largest  cuts  were  proposed  for  the 
agricultural  programs  which  adversely  af- 
fects the  school  milk  program,  conservation 
programs,  rural  housing  subsidies  and  price 
support.  No  new  programs  will  be  approved 
for  urban  renewal.  Model  Cities,  open  space, 
neighborhood,  water  and  sewer  programs  and 
public  low-rent  housing  projects  will  be 
scrapped.  Health  care  for  the  aged  got  ma- 
jor slashes. 

The  President's  proposed  budget  will  wipe 
out  many  of  the  Depression-originated  pro- 
grams. Though  the  programs  had  flaws  they 
were  "advanced  for  many  working  people 
and  the  poor."  Nixon's  budget  will  cause  more 
poverty,  frustration,  crime,  disease,  ill  health, 
run-down  housing  and  unemployment. 

Private  Citizen,  Anna  Crook:  Anna  Crook 
Is  the  mother  of  a  nineteen  month  old  child. 
She  is  a  student  at  Cuyahoga  Community 
College  and  a  welfare  recipient.  She  Is  a 
resident  tutor  for  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education.  The  Social  Service  Rehabilitation 
Regulation  will  affect  Ms.  Crook,  her  child, 
and  many  like  them.  Because  she  earns  $10.00 
over  one-third  of  her  welfare  check,  she  may 
have  to  give  up  welfare  altogether.  This 
loss,  the  cutting  of  federal  funds  for  college 
students,  and  no  day-care  centers  for  her 
child  would  leave  Ms.  Crook  destitute.  She 
hopes  that  Congress  will  amend  the  Social 
Service  Rehabilitation  Regulation. 
Friendly  Inn  Settlement,  Gloria  Hawkins: 
The  Friendly  Inn  Settlement  has  taken 
the  following  position  In  behalf  of  its  com- 
muntty: 

1.  We  strongly  regret  the  deletion  from 
the  1974  budget  of  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  and  the  absence  of  any  guaranteed  in- 
come program. 

2.  We  support  the  Ogden  Reld  Bill. 

3.  We  strongly  oppose  the  "voluntary"  price 
controls  of  Phase  in,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  food  and  rents. 


4.  We  strongly  oppose  the  lO'-c  cut  In 
Medicare. 

5.  We  oppose  the  abolition  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

6.  We  oppose  the  current  freeze  on  HUD 
housing  expenditures  and  the  abolition  of 
the  Model  Cities  program. 

7.  We  strongly  oppose  the  proposed  aboli- 
tion by  termination  of  funding  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

8.  We  oppose  the  funding  cutbacks  of  the 
Federal  Manpower  Programs,  particularly  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Friendly  Inn  Settlement  Golden  Age  Club, 
Mrs.  Lula  Mae  Garvin  &  Mrs.  Essie  Peavle: 

The  members  of  the  Friendly  Inn  Settle- 
ment Golden  Age  Club  feel  the  need  for 
money  for  special  shoes  and  eyeglasses  for 
the  elderly.  Rent  in  federal  housing  has  In- 
creased as  have  Social  Security  and  Aid  for 
the  Aged.  Money  Is  not  available  to  these  peo- 
ple to  meet  the  cost  of  living. 

Greater  Cleveland  Neighborhood  Centers 
Association.  Clay  Mock: 

The  GCNCA  provides  sen^lces  to  aid  the 
community  such  as  Head  Start,  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  and  Teen  Centers.  "If 
the  proposed  budget  cuts  and  the  Impound- 
ing of  funds  continues,  approxlmatelv  2,000 
neighbors  of  the  GCNCA  agencies  will  lose 
services  through  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Center,  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams,   and    possible    day-care    programs. 

"If  the  Head  Start  Program  is  Jeopardized, 
approximately  250  children  and  75  women 
who  were  formerly  welfare  recipients  will  go 
back  on  welfare  because  they  would  lose  their 
jobs  ...  If  the  proposed  changes  in  Title 
IV-A  Regulations  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act 
are  put  Into  effect,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
our  agency  to  serve  close  to  3900  people  in 
preventative  programs  dealing  with  family 
life  education." 

Greater  Cleveland  Neighborhood  Centers 
Association,  Paul  W.  Walters: 

The  summer  camp  program  planned  by  the 
Federation  for  Community  Planning  is  ad- 
ministered by  United  Torch  Services. 

"The  mandatory  services  required  under 
AFDC  which  the  state  must  provide  to  meet 
guidelines  to  obtain  federal  matching  funds 
are  reduced  to  only  three-family  plannine. 
protective  services  for  children,  and  foster 
services  for  children.  Many  services  now  man- 
datory would  become  optional  at  the  state's 
discretion.  Optional  services  would  include 
day-care  for  children,  educational  services, 
unemployment  services,  health-related  serv- 
ices, homemaker  services  .  .  .  and  transporta- 
tion services.  Camping  is  not  mentioned. 

"It  is  our  belief  that  elimination  of  a  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  one  that  h-is  been  so  effec- 
tive In  Greater  Cleveland,  would  bring  about 
tragic  results  this  summer." 

The  Health  and  Welfare  Coalition  for 
Peace,  James  T.  Peterson: 

"We  ask  our  congressmen  to  explain  whv 
the  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  contains 
proposals  for  'savings'  by  phasing  out  such 
programs  as  Legal  Aid  to  the  poor.  Mental 
Health  Centers,  Federal  Housing  subsidy, 
and  the  Emergency  Employment  Assistance 
Program.  We  also  ask  our  congressmen  to 
explain  how  heavy  expenditures  in  the  mili- 
tary are  helping  us  to  'save'. 

"We  conclude  by  suggesting  that  a  much 
bigger  'savings'  can  be  obtained  by  cutting 
the  military  budget  and  by  increasing 
spending  for  human  needs.  The  $23  billion 
for  military  operations,  if  applied  to  health 
and  welfare  needs,  would  eliminate  all  needs 
for  budget  cuts  and  would  help  restore  al- 
ready phased  out  programs." 

Jewish  Community  Center.  Harold  Klar- 
reich: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  endorsed  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  resolution  that  ".  .  .  the  Na- 
tional Administration  Is  turning  Its  back  on 


decades  of  social  welfare  advancement."  The 
budget  cuts  ".  .  .  run  counter  to  meeting  the 
human  needs  of  the  cou:itry."  As  yet,  reve- 
nue sharing  has  proven  disappointing  In  its 
use  for  human  services.  In  Ohio,  only  3% 
of  the  first  revenue  sharing  allotment  is  pre- 
dicted to  be  used  for  such  services.  "General 
revenue  sharing  is  being  u.sed  by  cities  and 
states  for  capital  cost,  not  to  replace  money 
from  the  categorical  federal  programs."  It 
Is  necessary  to  end  all  cuts  and  suspension 
of  programs  until  It  can  be  done  In  an  or- 
ganized fashion  so  that  ".  .  .  vitally  needed 
services  will  not  be  dlscontlnjed." 

Jewish  Community  Federation  of  Cleve- 
land. Morton  Mandel": 

The  Jewish  Community  Federation  of 
Cleveland  is  concerned  by  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  cuts  and  impoundments.  The 
Federation  feels  that  ".  .  .  the  shortage  of 
adequate  housing  and  patterns  of  racial  seg- 
regation have  precipitated  crises  in  this  na- 
tion's urban  centers."  The  Community  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  J.C  F.  noted  that 
the  abuses  thit  have  occurred  dealing  with 
federally  funded  housing  are  not  sufficient 
grounds  to  totally  abandon  the  programs. 
The  Jewish  homes  for  the  aged  in  Cleve- 
land were  autli&rized  to  develop  semi-Inde- 
pendent housing  facilities  on  the  grounds 
of  their  institutions.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
continue  the  program  with  the  18  month 
freeze.  The  Federation  finds  the  proposed 
prohibition  on  the  use  cf  donated  funds  for 
local  matchl!ig  purposes  particularly  inde- 
fensible. ".  .  .  The  establishment  of  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  recipients  of  social  serv- 
ices .  .  .  will  severely  restrict  the  delivery  of 
social  services  to  the  poor.  Many  of  the  J.F.C. 
agencies  will  al.so  be  affected  by  the  HEW 
regtilations — Jewish  Community  Center, 
Family  Service  Association,  and  Bellefalre 
.  .  .  The  Federation  places  great  priority  upon 
the  delivery  of  valuable  human  services  and 
believes  the  Adminiatration's  actions  will 
prove  to  be  an  obstacle  to  such  a  goal." 

Jewish  Family  Service  Association.  Burton 
S.  Rubin: 

The  Jewish  Family  Service  Association  feels 
that  the  proposed  Regulations  on  social  serv- 
ices would  be  harmful.  "The  prohibition  on 
donated  funds  and  the  extreme,  rigid  eligi- 
bility requirements  would  not  only  reduce 
the  availability  of  many  social  service  pro- 
grams, but  would  ma'Ke  ineligible  many  'near 
poor'  who  are  entitled  under  present  regu- 
lations .  .  .  The  elimination  of  all  mandatory 
services  in  adult  categories  and  the  inclusion 
of  only  three  mandatory  services  for  children 
communicates  to  us  a  major  error  In  deter- 
mining basic  services  for  family  life" 
Concerned  Citizen.  Sidney  D  Josephs: 
People  using  public  assistance  are  in  dire 
need  of  continuing  social  services.  The  dis- 
mantling of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will  cause  the  complete  elimination 
of  some  of  the  OEO's  former  programs. 
"Equally  devastating  to  the  future  avail- 
ability of  human  service  programs  are  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  new  federal  reg- 
ulations on  social  services  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  February  16.  .  .  .  There 
will  be  a  drastic  reduction  of  mandaton-  and 
optional  services  relative  to  AFDC  and  elimi- 
nation of  mandatory  services  for  adv. its.  .  .  .'■ 
Mr.  Josephs  feels  the  budget  proposal?  should 
be  reconsidered,  the  programs  the  fovern- 
ment  is  considering  disba;;ding  should  not 
be  discontinued  as  they  are  desperately 
needed.  He  urges  that  "the  regulations  be 
rescinded  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
donating  matched  private  funds  and  which 
have  more  rigid  eligibility  requirements." 

Lake  County  Welfare  Department,  Michael 
H.  Mehlman: 

Under  the  Weinberger  resolutions  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1973  there  exists  a  ".  .  .  limiting 
of  contracting  potential.  Local  agencies  that 
could  aid  welfare  clients  caimot  do  so.  and 
the  clients  continue  to  reiriain  in  poor  straits. 
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.  .  .  Although  child  protective  services  would 
be  a  mandated  service,  there  would  be  poor 
service  delivery  due  to  the  limitations  under 
the  Weinberger  resolutions,  regarding  eligi- 
bility and  also  contracting  for  service.  It 
these  resolutions  become  effective,  who  shall 
care  for  at  least  300  abused  children  who 
will  have  to  be  returned  to  abusive  homes?" 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Doris  Qelst: 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  believes  that 
the  ".  .  .  federal  government  shares  with 
other  levels  of  governmeiu  responsibility  for 
providing  equality  opportimlty  for  educa- 
tion, employment,  and  housing  for  all  per- 
sons In  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  League 
has  supported  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  since  its  inception."  The 
Idea  of  revenue  sharing  is  not  contrary  to 
the  League's  principles,  yet  the  members 
maintain  a  skeptical  viewpoint  of  the  plan 
as  the  federal  government  can  have  a  more 
objective  viewpoint  about  different  regions. 
The  League  is  also  concerned  with  the  hous- 
ing moratL.rlum  because  of  the  r.eed  for 
housing  in  Cleveland.  The  members  hope  that 
the  moratorium  will  be  lifted  and  that  hous- 
ing will  be  Improved. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Cuyahoga 
County.  Shirley  Llnkow: 

We  are  concerned  about  the  proposed  new 
regulatlo:is  on  social  services  becau.se  of  the 
effects  it  may  have  on  our  "neediest  citi- 
zens." We  are  specifically  concerned 
about  .  .  .  "the  unrealistic  tightening  of 
eligibility,  which  limits  services  to  Individuals 
only,  virtually  eliminates  services  for  past  and 
potential  recipients  and  sets  an  all  too  low 
income  eligibility  celling."  Primarily,  through 
this  regulation  HEW  expects  to  save  $100 
million  in  soc-.al  service  matchli.g  funds. 
This  could  force  many  onto  welfare  and  It 
would  also  .  .  ."deny  self-help  services  to 
those  people." 

"We  are  concerned  about  the  retreat  from 
requiring  Federal  Inter-agency  child  care 
standards  in  day  care  centers.  ...  We  are 
concerned  about  the  arbitrary  choice  of  serv- 
ices made  mandatory  for  AFDC  recipients, 
such  as  family  planning,  foster  care  services 
and  protective  services  for  abused,  neglected 
or  exploited  children.  Finally,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  April  1  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  regulations  will  only  result  in  hard- 
ship and  administrative  chaos." 

Quality  of  Metropolitan  Life  Task  Force, 
Charles  Plnkney.  Chairman: 

The  President's  preoccupation  with  "bal- 
ancing the  budget  at  the  expense  of  people's 
very  real  human  needs  severely  curtails  the 
quality  of  life  for  thousands  of  United  States 
citizens,  especially  those  who  are  black  and 
poor.  .  .  .  Careful  evaluation  of  the  poverty 
programs  has  not  been  done  and  no  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  system  have  been  pro- 
posed." 

Our  highest  priority  should  be  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  aU  poor  people.  This 
can  be  done  by  providing:  relevant  public 
education,  readily  avaUable  health  care, 
guaranteed  annual  Income,  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities,  decent  housing  and 
equal  Justice  under  the  law. 

Concerned  Citizen.  Mrs.  WlUa  Mae  Single- 
ton: 

"I  feel,  and  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  other  people 
In  my  position  feel,  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  letting 
us  down.  Programs  that  benefit  the  poor  are 
being  phased  out.  There  Is  not  one  program 
for  which  he  has  held  up  funds  that  has  not 
hit  the  poor  people. 

"We  are  not  begging.  We  are  only  asking  to 
be  helped.  ...  1  am  not  too  proud  to  beg. 
I  am  begging  you  to  please  stop  this  attack 
on  the  people  that  Is  going  on  now.  Use  the 
power  that  Congress  la  supposed  to  have  to 
stop  It." 

Soclaltet  Workers  Party  1973  Campaign, 
Roberta  Scherr: 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  platform  ".  .  . 
for  combating  Inflation  and  guaranteeing  a 


decent  standard  of  living  for  all  people"  is 
as  follows;  an  immediate  end  to  federal  mili- 
tary spending;  free  public  transportation: 
an  end  to  the  federal  budget  cutbacks  In 
social  service  spending;  escalator  clauses  in 
all  union  contracts;  disability,  retirement 
and  Social  Security  payments  to  be  paid  at 
union  wages;  reduced  work  week  with  no  re- 
duction In  pay;  free  health  care;  crash 
housing  construction  program:  taxation  of 
wealthy  corporations  and  banks:  no  state 
sales  or  city  wage  tax:  all  personnel  Income 
liiider  515.000  should  be  tax-free,  all  Income 
over  $30,000  should  be  taxed  100',. 

Testimony  on  Military  Expenditures.  Viv- 
ian Wilson- 

The  United  States  Is  the  top  military  power 
in  the  world,  yet  It  Is  only  eighth  in  doctor- 
patient  ratio,  fourteenth  in  liieracy.  four- 
teenth in  infant  mortality,  and  twenty-fifth 
In  life  expectancy.  Most  of  the  federal  In- 
come taxes,  59'  r .  are  used  for  military  spend- 
ing. Only  19''-  is  spent  for  human  resources. 
10'  for  physical  resources,  and  12 't  for 
other  purposes  such  as  International  affairs, 
finance,  and  space.  The  figures  show  the 
United  States'  budget  to  be  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  needs. 

Twenty-Second  District  Caucus,  Alice  Mar- 
tin, Executive  Committee: 

The  Nixon  budget  shows  that  "human  In- 
vestment Is  -mlulmlzed  in  favor  of  military 
Increases  and  busine.ss  subsidies.  .  .  .  Our 
senior  citizens  must  now  pay  for  Medicare 
costs.  Our  Headstar:  programs  .  .  .  will  be 
gone.  The  promise  of  community  mental 
health  centers  which  are  netded  for  the 
entire  district  shows  no  sign  of  being  ful- 
filled: in  fact,  existing  ones  such  as  Mary- 
mount  Hospital  have  been  closed.  "Drastic 
cuts  In  training  funds  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession means  abrupt  termination  ...  of 
graduate  training  and  significant  decreases 
m  faculty."  The  tax  structure,  too.  Is  a  thorn 
In  the  side  of  America. 

The  Twenty-Second  District  Caucus  re- 
quests that:  each  congressman  prepare  an 
alternative  budget;  each  congressman  pre- 
pare an  analysis  of  the  budget  with  regard 
to  his/her  district;  there  be  an  organized 
hearing  by  administrative  officials  such  as 
Lynn  and  Weinberger,  and  that  each  con- 
gressman continue  to  press  for  tax  reform. 
United  Torch  Services.  A.  A.  Sommers: 
United  Torch  Services  provide  vital  human 
services  In  Cuyahoga  County.  The  money  col- 
lected each  year  In  their  drive  does  not  be- 
gin to  meet  human  services  needs.  "Recently 
new  proposed  regulations  under  Title  IV 
greatly  limits  the  pos.slbility  of  expanding 
services. 

"First,  the  new  Regulations  reduce  the  time 
period  of  tho.3e  eligible  for  services  from  two 
years  to  three  months  for  those  who  were 
former  applicants- recipients,  and  they  re- 
duce the  period  for  potentially  eligible  from 
five  years  to  six  months  .  .  .  Moreover,  under 
the  proposed  Regulations,  people  are  disqual- 
ified for  service  If  their  earnings  exceed  133 Tc 
of  the  state's  assistance  level  .  .  . 

"Second,  we  are  concerned  that  the  new 
Regulations  limit  services  a\yillable  to  peo- 
ple. Third,  the  elimination  of  group  eligi- 
bility services  means  that  group  service  pro- 
grams such  as  Teenage  Pregnancy  Prevention 
Program,  Consiuner  Protection  Association 
either  may  have  to  be  severely  ctirtalled.  or 
may  not  even  get  underway.  We,  therefore, 
urge  our  congressmen  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  new  restrictions  in  the 
proposed  Regulations." 

Urban  League  of  Cleveland,  William  K. 
Wolfe : 

"The  Administration  compares  the  relative 
rise  In  national  defense  expenditures  to  those 
for  'human  resources'  within  an  expanding 
total  national  budget."  The  black  commu- 
nity has  benefited  greatly  from  the  programs 
of  the  Great  Society.  Their  dissolution  would 
be  acceptable  If  they  were  to  be  replaced  by 
a  flow  of  money  Into  the  cormnunlty  through 


efficiently  operating  programs  which  could 
include  a  guarantee  of  some  community  con- 
trol. "The  treatment  of  the  elderly  is  a  na- 
tional issue;"  about  one-third  of  Cleveland's 
senior  citizens  live  under  the  poverty  line. 
The  tax  situation  should  be  readjusted  to  up- 
lift the  economy,  "Another  high  priority  for 
Congress  this  year  should  be  the  clean-up  of 
the  American  environment,"  These  areas  are 
just  a  few  of  the  social  problems  the  country 
faces. 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabilitation 
Services,  Herbert  E.  Strawbrldge.  President: 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  serves  approximately  3.500  physical- 
ly, emotionally,  and  socially  disabled  clients 
within  the  Greater  Cleveland  area,  with  a 
high  percentage  coming  from  Its  surround- 
ing "ghetto"  area.  Programs  enable  the 
handicapped  Individual  to  learn  new  skills 
or  to  regain  lost  skills,  and  to  determine  his 
physical  and  emotional  potential  for  retiu-n 
to  employment  after  a  serious  physical  or 
mental  Illness.  VGRS's  Industry  Training 
Programs,  for  example,  have  successfully  lo- 
cated training  and  employment  lor  over  two 
hundred  clients.  Another  VGRS  program, 
"Workshop  Supervisor  Training  Program,"  is 
a  five  week  program  designed  to  develop 
badly  needed  technical  competence  among 
workshop  supervisors  and  provide  entry  ca- 
reer opportunities  for  handicapped  and  other 
minority  individuals.  While  the  Judicious 
expendltiu-e  of  training  monies  Is  Important, 
the  blanket  phasing  out  of  all  direct  train- 
ing Is  counter  productive  Insofar  as  such 
basic  and  Inexpensive  programs  are  threat- 
ened. 

Women  Speak  Out  For  Peace  and  Justice, 
Antoinette  Graham: 

It  is  the  position  of  Women  Speak  Out  For 
Peace  and  Justice  "that  domestic  policies  are 
the  Number  One  priority,  and  that  the 
money  we  need  for  these  programs  can  come 
largely  from  the  inflated  military  budget. 
.  .  .  The  budget  eliminates  funds  for  the 
Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Program. 
This  wUl  save  $690  million  in  1974,  but  wUI 
Increase  welfare  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation costs,  and  deprive  280,000  people  of 
the  dignity  of  earning  a  living.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Nixon  has  cut  $616  million  phasing  out  515 
mental  health  centers,  lead  p>olsonlng  and  rat 
control  programs,  and  medical  research  ex- 
cept for  heart  and  cancer." 

This  organization  strongly  urges  that  1) 
military  expenditures  be  cut  In  half,  2)  cost 
overruns  be  disallowed.  3)  corporations  be 
removed  from  welfare  rolls,  4)  executive  Im- 
pounding of  ftinds  voted  by  Congress  be  vig- 
orously contested,  5)  cuts  In  domestic  pro- 
grams be  restored,  6)  prices  be  rolled  back 
and  7)  Congress  let  the  Economic  Stability 
Act  die. 

Older  Persons  Program — Senior  Citizens  of 
Ohio,  Sam  Krallk,  Sr,.  Louise  Kadleck.  Frank 
Slmecek  (Verbal  Testimony  presented  by 
Mrs.  Ethel  Stephens) : 

"Some  services  provided  by  Older  Persons 
Programs  are  transportation,  cashing  checks, 
receiving  food  stamps,  securing  necessary  In- 
formation on  Social  Security.  Welfare,  Vet- 
erans' Pension.  Public  Housing  and  saving 
money  through  the  Homestead  Act.  Because 
of  this  aid,  many  elderly  people  are  able  to 
stay  In  their  own  homes  rather  than  having 
to  go  to  a  costly  Nursing  Home.  There  are 
monthly  meetings  to  Inform  the  group  mem- 
bers of  any  new  benefits  or  to  solve  any  new 
problem.  This  program  Is  In  danger  of  being 
cancelled." 

Letters  of  support  came  from  the  follow- 
ing participants  In  the  Older  Persons  Pro- 
gram: 

Irene  Mencke,  Mrs.  Janetta  M.  Crowe,  Mary 
Truppo,  Prances  M.  Schmidt,  Joe  Prlnez,  J. 
M.  Forbes.  Selma  Grabowskl,  Mrs.  Anna 
Schwalm,  Mrs.  T.  Arnold,  Mrs.  M.  Parsons, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Square,  Mrs.  Madeline  Mack. 
President — Cleveland  Chapter,  Seniors  of 
Ohio. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Danielson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  family. 

Mr.  Mailliard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  July  16,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Morgan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill*,  for  today  through  July  16,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pettis  t.at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  July  16,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rousselot  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  lor  today,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  IcHORD.  for  60  minutes,  on  July  10. 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

iThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoTT) ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steele,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schroeder)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leggett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abztjg,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Stokes,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  material  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  cost  $1,097.25. 

Mr.  Randall  in  three  instances. 

fThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoTT),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Zwach  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Heinz  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Steele  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Kebip  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schroeder),  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Leggett  In  three  instances. 


Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Owens  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  certain  laws  relating  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  time  and  savings 
deposits; 

S.  1759.  An  act  authorizing  fiu-ther  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  necessary  to  the  nonperformlng  arts 
functions  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1972.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  U.S. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6187.  An  act  to  amend  section  502(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

H.R.  7670.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain  mart- 
time  programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 

H.R.  8537.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  , 

H.R.  9055.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
The  bells  will  sound  15  minutes  before 
the  recess  will  expire. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
4  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

HJl.  2261.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary pertod  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle;  and 

H.  Con.  Rea.  262.  Concvirrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  June  30,  1973  to 
July  10.  1973. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  an  amendment  of  the 
House  to  an  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

HJi.  8410.  An  act  to  continue  the  existing 
temporary  Increase  In  the  pubUc  debt  limit 
through  November  30.  1973.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  636)  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lution making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  amendment' of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  No.  12  to  the  above- 
entitled  resolution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7445 1  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  to  extend  the  Act 
for  2  years." 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TV/O 
HOUSES  OVER  THE  FOURTH  OF 
JULY  HOLIDAY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
262)  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from 
June  30,  1973,  to  July  10,  1973,  together 
with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

.  The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  "1973."  and  In- 
sert:  "1973.  and  that  wlien  the  Senate  ad- 
journs on  Saturday,  Jime  30.  1973,  It  stand 
adjourned    until    10    o'clock    antemeridian, 
■  Monday,  July  9,  1973." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concur- 
rent resolution  providing  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  two  Houses  ever  the  Fourth 
of  July  Holiday.  1973." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BRADElWAS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brademas  moves  that  the  House  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  262,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  July  10  next. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  suid  57  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  262.  the  House  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  July  10,  1973,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1094.  A  letter  Irom  the  Associate  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  Federal  Plan 
for  Meteorological  Services  and  Supporting 
Research,  pursuant  to  section  304  Public  Law 
87-843;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  an 
Interim  report  of  a  survey  on  the  unmet 
needs  for  equipment  In  schools  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  5  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act,  with  notice  that  final  report  will 
be  filed  at  a  later  date,  pursuant  to  section 
6(e)  of  Public  Law  92-433;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  conces- 
sion contract  authorizing  the  continued  sale 
of  antiques  and  quality  handmade  reproduc- 
tions of  the  colonial  period  at  Colonial  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  Yorktown,  Va.  for  a 
3  year  term  from  January  1,  1973,  through 
December  31,  1975.  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271 
and  70  Stat.  543:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. United  States  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  on  the  development  of  systems  neces- 
sary to  Implement  the  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  pursuant  to  section  202(b) 
(4)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  as  of  May  31, 
1973,  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission, 
transmitting  the  comprehensive  report  of  the 
Commission's  activities  and  Its  study  of 
tourism  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  Public 
Law  91-477;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  General  Cotmsel 
to  the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pror 
tectlon    and    Measurement,    transmitting    a 
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rejKirt  on  examination  of  Accounts  of  the 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements.  December  31,  1972,  pur- 
suant to  section  14(b)  of  Public  Law  88-376; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  Counsel  to  the 
Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  audit  for  the  Corporation 
for  the  period  from  January  1,  1972  through 
December  31.  1973,  pursuant  to  section  10(b) 
of  Public  Law  88-449;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

1102.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  certain 
marine  mammal  species  and  population 
stocks,  pursuant  to  section  103(f)  of  Public 
Law  92-522:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  Gener.\l 

1103.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
how  progress  in  meeting  important  objec- 
tives of  the  Grant  Plains  Conservation  Pro- 
gram could  be  improved:  Soil  Con.servation 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture:  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  report-  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  of  Con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  HR  8+10  (Rept 
No.  93-362).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.J.  Res.  636  (Rept. 
No.  93-364) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R.  7445 
(Rept.  No.  93-365).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PO.AGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6791.  A  bill  to  provide  equity  in  the  1973 
feed  grain  set-aside  program  by  increasing 
the  payment  rate  for  participants  in  plan  B; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  9^-363).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  9143.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paper  money 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  designation  in 
braille  Indicating  the  denomination;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.R.  9144.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  guards,  special  police- 
men, and   other   personnel   of   the   General 
Services  Administration  engaged  In  protec- 
tive services  for  Federal  buildings  within  the 
provisions  of  such  title  providing  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  for  Government  employees  en- 
gaged In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  PoDELL) : 
H.R.  9145.  A  bin  to  amend  section  28  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  to  au- 
thorize a  trans-Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  9146.  A  bill  to  define  the  war  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  653.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  war  powers  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
H.  Res.   481.  Resolution   creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  energy  resources  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

268.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  fund  for  fiood  protection  for  the 
town  of  Isleton,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

248.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Frank  W.  Goree,  Menard,  111.,  relative  to  re- 
dress of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PRESIDENT  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  greater  tribute  can  be  paid 
to  the  late  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
than  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  man 
of  the  people  and  that  he  did  all  he  could 
for  them,  Knowing  that  he  was  serving 
the  people  to  the  best  of  his  ability  was 
his  greatest  source  of  strength  and  pride. 

We  can  all  certainly  agree  that  while 
he  was  among  us  he  was  a  man  of  action 
who  sought  peace  with  his  own  con- 
science rather  than  with  the  popularity 
polls.  How  refreshing  is  the  memory  of 
the  sign  on  his  White  House  desk,  "The 
Buck  Stops  Here." 

Besides  his  very  Individual  style,  which 
will  always  be  an  important  part  of  the 


folklore  of  the  politics  of  this  country, 
the  substance  of  his  public  career  has 
also  left  an  important  mark. 

He  rose  swiftly  up  the  political  ladder 
to  the  Senate  where  he  achieved  nation- 
al prominence  as  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  investigating  waste  in  mili- 
tary spending.  Although  he  fought  to 
stay  off  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1944  he 
finally  agreed  to  leave  the  Senate  for  the 
Vice  Presidency,  although  he  felt  he 
could  no  longer  be  a  man  of  action  in 
that  office.  As  fate  would  have  it,  how- 
ever, Harry  S.  Truman  was  to  be  Presi- 
dent within  3  months  of  Inauguration 
Day. 

Although  he  was  always  a  controver- 
sial figure,  there  was  never  any  ques- 
tion that  he  had  the  courage  to  make 
some  monumental  decisions.  During  the 
years  of  his  Presidency  were  formulated 
the  foreign  policy  programs  which  have 
shaped  the  whole  postwar  world — the 
Truman  doctrine,  massive  foreign  aid  in 
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the  form  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  rati- 
fication of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
and  the  signing  of  the  NATO  and  other 
mutual  security  treaties. 

On  the  domestic  front,  although  Con- 
gress was  not  as  responsive  to  his  initia- 
tives as  it  was  to  those  on  the  foreign 
scene,  he  laid  the  groundwork  for  later 
legislation  in  the  field  of  civil  rights, 
housing,  health,  education,  and  social 
welfare.  In  fact,  his  forthright  stand  on 
civil  rights  was  one  of  the  factors  which 
led  to  the  confident  predictions  of  the 
pollsters  that  Dewey  would  defeat  him  in 
a  landsUde  in  1948.  Although  he  left  the 
Presidency  in  the  shadow  of  a  much 
more  popular  successor,  historians  have 
already  ranked  him  as  a  near-great 
President — honest,  courageous,  and  ef- 
fective. 

President  Truman  had  a  full  and  re- 
warding life.  May  his  wife  and  daughter 
be  sustained  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
served  his  country  with  exceptional  ef- 
fectiveness at  a  time  of  great  crisis. 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North 
Wilkesboro,  N.C.,  chapter  of  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational recently  observed  a  major 
landmark  in  its  career  of  long  service  to 
the  people  of  that  commimity. 

The  chapter  observed  its  50th  anni- 
versary on  April  3  of  this  year,  and  on 
that  day  I  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Mr.  Stanley  B.  Clifton,  president  of 
the  North  Wilkesboro  club : 

Please  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  your  fellow  members  of  the  North  Wilkes- 
boro Kiwanis  Club  as  you  celebrate  your 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  community  service  to- 
day. Those  fifty  years  have  been  filled  with 
outstanding  achievement,  and  you  can  share 
in  the  satisfaction  of  Icnowing  that  North 
Wiliiesboro  and  Its  people  have  reaped  so 
many  benefits  from  the  tireless  and  talented 
service  that  you  and  other  North  Wilkesboro 
Kiwanians  have  given  over  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. 

I  look  forward  with  confidence  and  opti- 
mism to  another  50  years  and  more  of  the 
same  high  standard  of  civic  responsibility 
that  has  been  your  tradition  since  1923. 

Congratulations  again,  and  you  have  my 
continuing  best  wishes  for  a  successful  fu- 
ture. 

WiLMER  D.   MiZELL. 

To  commemorate  this  important  mile- 
stone, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
current  membership  of  the  North  Wilkes- 
boro Kiwanis  Club,  and  an  article  from 
the  Carter's  Weekly  of  April  5,  1923,  re- 
porting the  founding  of  the  club  in  verse 
fonn.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  it 
a  unique  presentation. 

North  Wilxesboro  Kiwanis  Clttb  Member- 
ship 

Absher,  Bill,  Jr. 

Anderson,  Jack  P. 

Bauguss.  John  A. 

Brewer,  Joe  D. 

Brame,  William  A. 

Bradburn,  C.  Wayne. 

Broach.  Ted  M. 

Brooks,  Leonard. 

Canter,  Edwin  J. 

Casey.  William  E. 

Caudill,  Brvce  J. 

Caudill.  Ed'. 

Caudill.  H.  D 

Church.  Roby  R. 

Clifton,  Stanley  B. 

Davi.-,,  R.  Eric. 

Davis.  Ralph. 

Day,  James  W. 

Day.  Walter  M. 

Duncan.  I.'iaac. 

Eller,  C.  B. 

Ferrce,  Max. 

Finley,  R.  G.,  Sr. 

Freeman.  J.  Max. 

Gabriel,  Bill  G. 

Gambrell,  J.  Gary. 

Garrett,  J.  Max. 

Gardner,  Ed. 

Greene,  B.  Hal. 

Grier.  W.  C. 

Hall.  Claude  M. 

Harris,  W.  H. 
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Hawkins,  Hal  B. 
Hayes,  Kyle. 
Horton,  J.  P. 
Hubbard,  Julius  C. 
Hutchinson,  Tam. 
Kenerly,  J.  Thurmond. 
Kllby,  Dr.  Larry. 
Landon,  Dr.  H.  C,  III. 
Lankford,  Winton. 
McNeil,  R.  T. 
Moore.  Larry. 
Newton,  Paul. 
Ogburn.  J.  Thomas. 
Ogllvie,  Gordon  F. 
Osborne,  Paul. 
Perry,  Troy. 
Porter.  Cecil  L. 
Priester,  J.  R. 
Pryor,  John,  (Dr.) 
Rogers,  Charles  C. 
Rousseau,  Julius,  Jr. 
Shephard,  J.  Greene. 
Sloan,  Elihu  E. 
Stroud,  Ray. 
Sturdivant.  W.  K. 
Shelton.  Earl. 
Sidden,  Edrin  R. 
Tashiro.  Aiji. 
Wayland,  John  T. 
Wilson,  Jeff  B.,  Jr. 
VVmsluw.  Doug. 
Yates.  Wayne 

PRIVILEGED    MEMBERS 

Dr.  F.  C.  Hubard. 

HONORARY    MEMBERS 

Idol.  John. 
McKenzle.  Frank. 
McCoy,  Joe  B. 
Nelson,  Lewis  M. 


[From  the  Carter's  Weekly,  Apr.  5,  1923] 
Strong  KIW.^NIs  Club  is  Oeganized  in  City — 

Winston-Salem  Sponsors  Club  and  Elkin 

Sends  Large  Delegation  for  the  Event 

At  a  banquet  In  the  Wilkes  Commercial 
club  rooms  Tuesday  night  a  strong  Kiwanis 
club  for  North  Wilkesboro  was  organized, 
which  Is  sponsored  by  the  Wlnston-Salem 
Kiwanis  club  and  which  marks  a  new  epoch 
In  the  history  of  this  growing  city  of  the 
mountains,  and  links  Wlnston-Salem  and 
Elkin,  at  which  place  a  Kiwanis  club  was 
formed  last  week,  and  North  Wilkesboro 
closer  together  than  before  In  the  Klwanlan 
spirit  and  In  an  effort  to  develop  this  section 
along  the  line  of  greater  citizenship. 

The  North  Wilkesboro  club  has  a  member- 
ship of  57  and  Is  composed  of  the  city's  lead- 
ing business  men.  Last  Friday  night  a  tem- 
porary organization  was  made  and  Tuesday 
night  this  organization  was  made  permanent 
and  the  following  ofllcers  and  directors  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President.  C.  C.  Smoot,  III:  vice-president. 
W.  R.  Wllkins;  secretary,  J.  B.  Williams; 
treasurer,  R.  W.  Gwyn;  district  trustee,  J.  B. 
Norrls;  directors,  J.  L.  Clements,  H.  C.  Lan- 
don, R.  D.  Grler,  J.  B.  McCoy  J.  F.  Mulligan, 
J.  C.  Reins  and  E.  E,  Eller. 

kiwanians  attending 

Among  the  Kiwanians  from  Winston-Salem 
attending  the  meeting  were  Ned  Shore,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wlnston-Salem  Kiwanis  club; 
Phin  Horton,  Sam  Mathews,  BUI  Vogler. 
Noble  Medearls,  Frank  Davis,  Fred  Evans, 
Ned  Vaughn  Lloyd,  Charlie  Creech.  Ed  Shep- 
herd and  Dr.  W.  L.  Grimes. 

From  the  Elkin  club  the  following  at- 
tended: Charlie  Armfield.  president;  Ray- 
mond Chatham,  A.  O.  Bryan.  M.  A.  Biggs, 
J.  F.  Carter,  QuUler  Snow,  Marlon  Allen,  Roy 
Barker,  Bob  Hlckerson  and  Robert  Price. 

Joe  Boyles,  field  organizer,  for  Kiwanis 
International,    was    present    and    fully    ex- 
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plained  the  value  of  a  Kiwanis  club  to  a 
community.  He  added  much  enthusiasm  to 
the  occasion  and  embued  all  present  with 
Kiwanianlsm. 

Following  the  election  of  officers  President 
Smoot  took  charge  of  the  meeting  and  called 
on  Ned  Shore,  of  the  Wlnston-Salem  club, 
who  delivered  the  address  on  behalf  of  the 
sponsoring  club.  The  response  was  given  by 
Henry  Reynolds,  North  Wilkesboro  Kiwani.in. 
Among  others  speaking  were  C.  G.  Armfield, 
president  of  the  Elkin  club,  and  Drs.  Phin 
Horton  and  J.  W.  Ring. 

North  Wilkesboro  Kiwanians  are  hopeful 
that  their  club  will  be  the  one  thousandth  to 
be  organized  in  the  United  States  and  they 
stand  an  even  chance  of  obtaining  this  dis- 
tinction. 

FINE   BANQUET   SERVED 

The  three-course  banquet  was  served  by 
the  auxiliary  of  the  local  Presbyterian 
church,  and  the  meetmg  from  every  stand- 
point was  a  decided  success,  and  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  and  enthusiastic  occasions  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  Following  is  a  com- 
plete roster  of  the  baby  Kiwanis  club  of  the 
southern  district: 

F  D.  Hackett,  Eugene  Trlvelte,  J.  Palmer 
Horton;  T.  S.  Barnes.  W,  R.  Wllkins,  Edward 
G.  Finley,  J.  G.  Hackett,  J.  B.  Norrls,  Sargent 

D.  Duffleld,  Carl  S.  Coffey,  J.  C.  Smoot,  Jr.. 
C.  C.  Smoot,  3rd.,  Joseph  Parkin,  W.  F.  Blair, 

E.  M.  Long,  J.  R.  Hix,  W.  A.  Fender,  H.  C. 
Landon,  Ben  B.  NichoU.  R.  M.  Brame,  E.  M. 
Blackburn,  Genlo  Cardwell,  Charles  H. 
Cowles,  Horace  Sisk,  Clarence  Call.  W.  A. 
McNeill.  J.  B.  WilUanxs.  Clem  Wrenn.  P.  Ward. 
Eshelman,  R.  W.  Gwyn.  W.  A.  Buliis,  J.  D. 
Moore.  Richard  G  Finley.  E.  E.  Eller.  R.  K. 
Pendley,  J.  R.  Finley.  J.  F.  Mulligan,  J.  L. 
Clements,  Lee  Hemphill.  F.  D.  Forester.  C.  W. 
Robinson.  T.  B.  Finley,  R.  D.  Grier.  P.  M.  Wil- 
liams. J.  B.  McCoy.  Jjme.=  F.  Johnson,  John- 
son J.  Hayes,  W.  F.  Jones  J.  E.  Spalnhour, 
Henry  Reynolds,  Wm.  R.  Spainhour,  S.  W 
Tomlinson,  D.  J.  Carter,  J.  C.  Reins.  E.  M. 
Hutchens.  Russell  G.  Hodges  and  R.  P.  Casey. 


[From  the  Carter's  Weekly,  Apr.  26.  1923] 

Kiwanis  CLtJB  News;    Luncheons  Gi\tn;   A 

New  "Constitution" 

The  Weekly  luncheons  of  the  North  Wilkes- 
boro Klwa:iis  Club  are  pro.int:  lo  be  not 
only  highly  enjoyable  ocrasions.  but  profit- 
able ones,  a.,  well,  and  all  moetingj  are 
attended  by  practically  every  citizen  com- 
posing the  membership. 

The  first  luncheon  was  held  In  the  Club 
rooms  on  Friday,  April  13,  the  Club  rooms 
being  the  regular  meeting  place  and  FYiday 
the  Kiwanis  day.  The  club  was  welcomed  by 
the  various  other  civic  organizations  of  the 
city,  short  addresses  being  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  each,  as  follows:  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Duncan,  president  of  the  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation; Miss  Bess  Cameron  Finley  for  the 
Woman's  Club;  Capt.  R.  E.  Walters.  Amer- 
ican Legion:  J.  G.  Hackett.  Coii.:aerclal  Club; 
J.  C.  Reins.  T.  R.  A.  A  pleasing  lea'urc  of  the 
luncheon  was  a  solo  by  Mrs.  F.  G.  Harper, 
Miss  Ellen  Robinson  accompanist. 

At  the  luncheon  last  Friday  Chas.  H. 
Cowles  delivered  an  interesting  address  on 
the  propects  and  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
posed railroad  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
Carl  Coffey,  talked  about  the  lumber  indus- 
try and  outlook  regarding  both  Wilkes 
county  and  the  country  in  general.  Mrs. 
L.  G.  Caldwell,  secretary  of  the  Merchants' 
Association,  brought  a  message  to  the  club. 
The  program  was  featured  by  the  reading 
of  the  new  "constitution",  which  follows: 

Some  Wlnston-Salem  guys  blew  In  one  day. 
To  make  a  brief  preliminary  survey. 
They  took  a  lunch  with  Luck  and  Joe  McCoy 
And  heard  the  latter  brag  about  his  boy. 
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They  promenaded  up  and  down  B  Street, 
And  smiled  and  bowed  to  all  they  chanced  to 

meet 
And  then  went  down  and  called  on  Eshelman 
And  there  laid  out  their  well  developed  plan. 

"Go   to   It,    boys"   says   Ward,    "before    you 

shoot. 
You  best  had  better  call  on  Charley  Smoot. 
You  know  that  Charley  Is  a  dead  game  sport. 
And  Clint  and  Stacy  too,  are  of  a  sort 

That  lend  themselves  to  such  a  plan  as  that". 
But  when  It  came  to  Luke  It  all  fell  flat. 
Now  Luke,  you  know,  he  had  to  argufy. 
Must  ask  of  whence,  and  where  and  who  and 
why. 

And  Luke  has  such  refined  religious  views 
His  conscience  bade  him  then  and  there  re- 
fuse. 
It  looked  at  first  that  all  would  end  In  vain 
That  they  had  better  hit  the  first  down  train. 

But  from  the  bitter  gloom  there  came  some 

Joy, 
And  It  was  from  that  selfsame  Joe  McCoy 
Who  gave  the  boys  a  calm  complacent  hunch 
That  he  would  be  the  one  to  furnish  limch. 
With  one  vociferous  yell  of  pure  delight, 
They  all  agreed  the  field  was  glowing  white. 
But  first  we'll  ask  them  down  to  Elkln  Town, 
And  show  'em.  how  to  act  a  first  rate  clown. 

When  Dick  and  Ward  and  Charlie  pulled  the 

gas 
They  said  twould  never  do  to  let  it  pass, 
They  told  Joe  Bowles  the  moon  and  signs 

were  right 
To  organize  a  club  on  Tuesday  Night. 

And  Clint  and  Palmer  too  confirmed  the  view 
And    Bob    agreed    they    ought    to    put    it 

through. 
So  Joe,  he  came,  and  with  his  fine  spun  bull 
He  told  the  boys  their  cup  of  Joy  was  full 

When  each  of  them  would  join  the  happy 

club 
And  be  no  longer  classed  a  first  rate  dub. 
That  this  good  town  would  grow  and  vastly 

thrive 
And  be  considered  very  much  alive. 

That  railroads,  hotels,  street  cars,  parks, 
And  every  blessed  thing  that  marks, 
A  forward  step  would  certainly  come  to  us 
And  even  picture  shows  to  rival  Gus. 

With  one  accord  they  all  did  there  agree 
A  club  of  class  and  credit  it  should  be 
So  here  they  are.  an  aggregation  rare 
And  we  will  try  to  see  Just  who  they  are. 

One  hopeful  lad  arose  and  said,  "before  you 

all  begin 
I   want   to   place    In   nomination   my   good 

friend,  Walter  Grin; 
I  stayed  out  late  one  dark  cold  night  and 

lost  my  last  Jack  pot 
Next  day  I  needed  fifty  cents,  a  grin  was  all 

I  got 
This  I  resented  as  I  should,  It  was  an  awful 

fix. 
Says  I,  I'll  Just  go  down,  and  report  him  to 

Jim  Hlx. 
Another  grin  met  my  poor  gaze,  I  heard  him 

say,  "you  fool" 
"I  alnt  no  blooming  banker,  I  boss  a  Sunday 

School". 
They  all  were  sure,  so  they  said,  the  cher- 
ished plan  would  fall 
Without  the  meek  and  humble  presence  of 

Little  Clarence  Call. 
He  Is  so  backward  and  so  shy  and  such  a 

modest  lad, 
To  leave  him  out,  twould  certainly  be,  too 

everlasting  bad. 
Then  one  arose  and  meekly  said,  "I'll  tell 

you  how  I  feel, 
I  think   we  ought  to  ask  and  get  In  Lon 

McNeUl: 
Since    Gossard's    gone    and    left    the    town, 

who  is  It  left,  I  pray 
Can  hand  it  out,  with  out  a  doubt.  In  such 

a  fine  spun  way." 
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Another  thought  that  everything  would 
seem  quite   strange  and  queer. 

Without  the  saintly  presence  of  Bonny  Bob- 
ble Greer. 

We'll  volunteer  to  tell  him,  how  to  run  his 
cotton  mill 

And  build  his  handsome  houses  on  Gordon 
Hackett'shlll. 

Now  Evan  Hutchens  could  tell  'em  the  virtue 

of  a  pUl 
How  it  will  cure,  he  seems  quite  sure,  most 

any  human  111, 
When    made    of   dough,    as   some   pills   are, 

I've  heard  some  people  say. 
And  sugar  coated  too,  when  they  are  made 

of  clay. 

Another  thought  that  while  we  ate  and  had 
our  noon  day  lunch. 

That  old  Clem  Wrenn  would  be  the  man  to 
tell   this  select  bunch, 

On  how  he  makes  us  happy  and  keeps  us  all 
content. 

And  at  the  same  time  charge  us  a  bare  six- 
teen per  cent.' 

That  one  Mont  Houck  could  please  us  and 

let  us  all  just  see 
The  famous  fine  Ingredients  of  Brookshlre's 

recipe 
Of  how  he  builds  a  side  walk  and  how  he 

builds  a  street 
Without  any 'rock  or  cement,  before  the  job's 

complete. 

And  now   tliere's  Palmer   Horton,   of  course 

he'd  be  sore 
If  we  asked   la  Tal  Barnes,   of  the  famous 

Rexal  Store, 
And   left:   out   Horton    Drug  Store,   with   all 

its  fixtures  new. 
So  then   and  there   they  will  agree.  It   was 

the  thing  to  do. 

We  come  to  Edward  Flnley,  from  down  on 
Creamery  Street, 

Without  a  classification,  to  set  him  on  his 
feet. 

But  since  he  raises  tan  bark,  from  the  wagons 
to  the  pile. 

We'll  put  him  down  as  "farmer";  don't  any- 
body smUe. 

To  make  this  tiling  successful  and  make  it 

all  a  go. 
We    ought    to    ask    in    Johnson,    something 

called  Texaco. 
He  can  tell  us  how  much  water,  how  long 

to  let  it  boll, 

To  make  the  proper  mixture  of  first  rate  cyl- 
inder oil. 

Some  ofifered  the  suggestion,  I  think  it  was 
Joe  Bowles, 

That  another  good  Kiwanlan  could  be  made 
of  Charley  Cowles. 

For  he  could  tell  us  certainly,  if  it  wasn't 
against  his  nature. 

How  wide  a  swath  a  Republican  cuts  in  a 
Democratic  Legislature. 

Now  this  is  Inside  Information,  and  no  one 

mustn't  tell 
I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened  that  we  have 

in  here  Fidell. 
He  aint  no  good  at  dry  goods,  in  groceries 

he  falls  flat. 
But  when  it  comes  to  setback,  I'll  bet  my 

Simday  hat. 

Now  Dr.  Brame,  Marvin,  I  mean,  who  can 

give  the  glad  haw,  haw. 
As     every     man     rightly     should,     who     is 

seventeen  times  paw,  paw. 
Can  tell  the  many  virtues  and  other  things, 

I'm  sure. 
That  Vick's  pneumonia  salve  will  do,  and  all 

that  it  will  cure. 

Now  It  has  been  reported,  the  truth  I  won't 

declare. 
That  for  soft  peddled   talking  no  one  can 

head  Will  Blair. 
"Is  there  anything  else,  mam",  so  calm  serene 

and  sweet, 
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No  wonder  that   from  Blairs   we  get  most 
everything  we  eat. 

But  then  there  is  another  who  purrs  a  pretty 

song. 
Now  every  one  will  quickly  guess  I  refer  to 

Edward  Long, 
Now  he  can  make  a  telephone  sing  music  In 

her  ear. 
And  she  will  sweetly  sigh,  oh  my,  oh  gosh, 

oh  dear. 

Two  non  essential  professions  are  with  us 

here  today, 
I  hope  you'll  learn  them  better,  and  better 

in  every  way. 
Learn  their  ways  and  habits  but  take  this 

tip,  I  beg, 
Bob  Casey  pulls  the  jawbone,  Jule  Rousseau 

pulls  the  leg. 

Joe  Clements  owns  the  Southern,  He  owns 

the  depot,  too. 
He  runs  them  both  to  suit  himself  as  only 

Joe  can  do. 
But  this  we  hope,  and  fervently,  I  know  you 

wUl  agree 
That  he  buUd  his  railroad  Into  Ashe,  and  on 

to  Tennessee. 

Bonds   of   friendship    are    very   strong,   but 

there  are  other  ties. 
The  very  kind.  I  have  in  mind,  are  the  ones 

Carl  Coffey  buys. 
He  buys  them  from  the  wagons,  he  spends 

a  lot  of  money. 
But  the  tie,  thats  got  his  eye,  is  the  one  of 

matrimony. 

They  say  Jim  Reins  takes  lots  of  pains  in 

county  demonstration, 
That  he  can  cook  Just  like  a  book  to  beat  the 

very  nation. 
Can  sew  and  patch  teach  hens  to  hatch,  and 

out  ducklings  how  to  swim, 
On  dress  design  they  say  he's  fine,  the  girls 

are  after  Jim. 

Now  you  aU  know,  how  Qenlo  can  start  the 

ball  a  going, 
"Now  that  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  I 

was  just  a  growing, 
A  mere  small  lad,  just  me  and  dad  at  home 

In  old  V  A 
I  was  quite  small,  not  large  at  all,  just  big 

enough  to  play". 

Now  singing  Is  essential  to  make  this  thing 

ago. 
So  that's  the  very  reason  we  have  Russell, 

Neal   and  Joe, 
They  can  hit  the  double  treble,  they  can  sing 

as  high  as  Q, 
"Well   everybody's   happy",    when   they  get 

through. 

When    we    mention    hot    air    artists,    there 

comes  a  big  stampede. 
For  proper  recognition,  on  who  shaU  take 

the  lead. 
After  due  deliberation,  and  all  such  things 

as  that, 
The  decision  was  unanimous  to  give  the  pup 

to  Pat. 

They  say  the  Flnley  family  is  always  on  the 

Job. 
So  that  explains  the  reason  for  Richard,  Tom 

and  Bob, 
Joe  said  we  could  make  Kiwanians,  out  of 

awful  scrappy  stuff. 
With  out  a  doubt,  we'll  try  it  out,  to  see  if 

that's  a  bluff. 

Before  I  wear  you  out  and  get  in  a  swivet. 
I  think  it  highly  prooer  to  introduce  Gene 

Trivett. 
He's  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  the  place  that 

he's  now  got. 
But  I  hear  the  opposition  is  on  his  trail  and 

hot. 

When  you  are  broke  and  need  the  dough,  or 

need  some  legal  tender. 
Don't  be  a  crank,  go  to  the  bank  and  call  for 

Arthur  Fender. 
He's  got  the  bones  for  making  loans  and  the 
disposition,  too. 
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He's  a  regular  panacea,  when  a  feller's  down 
and  blue. 

It  was  whispered,  I  am  told,  before  we  got 

our  charter. 
That  we  must  have  on  our  list  Jule  Hubbard 

or  Dan  Carter; 
But  Jule's  no  fool,  he  passed  the  buck  and 

now  its  up  to  Dan, 
To  spread  the  notoriety  of  the  doings  of  this 

clan. 

Now   one    across    on    full    tiptoes    and    said 

twould  be  a  risk 
To    harbor    in    our    bosoms    this    Professor 

Horace  Sisk. 

That  he  aint  no  good  at  teaching,  his  dis- 
cipline's all  a  bluff. 

But  he's  got  the  school  board  thinking  that 
he's  the  Royal  stuff. 

He's  no  good  peddling  oil,  and  bum  are  all 

his  brick, 
And  hi  the  wholesale  business,  he  doesn't 

know  the  trick. 
He  can't  sell  automobiles,  his  farming  is  no 

good 
But  when  it  comes  to  trading  plugs,  S.  V.  has 

got  'em  stood. 

Now  there  is  Ben  B.  Nicoll,  the  "B",  it  stands 

for  bluff. 
On  these  imported  foreigners  he's  awful  hard 

and  rough, 
He  broke  up  Hyde  and  Baxter,  got  the  others 

on  the  go. 
He  hopes  to  get  to  MUlers  Creek,  by  nineteen 

thirty-four. 

Dick  Norris  is  Jiner,  he  belongs  to  everything. 
From  T    P.  A.  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  they  are  all  on 

his  string, 
But  in  selling  off  his  lumber,  they  say  he's 

bound  to  yield 
And  hand   the   laurels   over   to   Sargent   D. 

Duflield. 

Lee    Hemphill    and    the    Spainhouts,    from 

across  tlie  waters  deep, 
Have   come    to    town    to   look   around,    and 

mingle  with  the  sheep. 
Feed  'em  good,  as  we  should,  don't  turn  'em 

in  the  rain, 
Treat  'em  nice,  as  cats  would  mice,  and  ask 

them  back  again. 

Dock  Wilkms  and  Jim  Mulligan,  you  know 

who  tliese  two  are, 
You'U    forever    find    'em    hiding,    behind    a 

hugo  cigar. 
They  copy  after   Cannon,   better  known   as 

Uncle  Joe, 
Without  their  wigs,  they're  more  like  Jigs, 

than  an^-thing  I  know. 

Now    there    is    Colonel    Landon.    who    was 

christened  Henry  Clay, 
He  made  his   fills,   up   on   the  hills,   where 

they  couldn't  wash  away, 
He's  a  famous  engineer,  have  you  heard  him 

relate. 
How   he   laid   out   mighty   systems   back   In 

Pennsylvania  State? 

They  say  Ward  Eshelman  can  knit  an  old 

time  woolen  sock. 
That   Moss   can   fit   a   Stetson   hat   upon   a 

wooden  block. 
When  it  comes  to  arguing  Scriptiu-e,  Frank 

Hackett  takes  the  praise. 
But  if  you  mention  checkers,  place  your  wad 

on  Johnson  Hayes. 

Will  Bullls  can  tell  the  benefits  of  loading 
up  on  life. 

Of  Michigan  Mutual  policies,  for  your  chil- 
dren and  your  wife, 

Bid  Williams  is  too  busy  singUig  Bve.  Oh 
Baby,  Bye, 

If  your  policy  then  lapses,  youll  know  the 

reason  why. 
Charlie  thinks  he  runs  a  tannery,  and  he 

also  thinks  Its  nice 
To  ask  his  brother   Clinton   for   his  sound 

and  sage  advice; 
But  he  usually  gets  an  answer,  where  the 

chicken  got  the  axe. 
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'Cause  Clinton's  car  and  courtin'  on  his 
mind's  a  heavy  tax. 

They  tay  that  Moos  Blackburn  has  gor.e  to 
shooting  pool, 

Shaki.ig  dice  and  such  things  nice,  neglect- 
ing Sunday  School; 

And  another  youthful  miscreant  :.=;  Jimmy 
Dudley  Moore. 

Who  rolls  the  bones  with  Freddy  Jones,  be- 
hind the  cellar  door. 

Ed  Eller  knows  a  dominecker.  far  as  human 
eyes  c.-.n  see 

He  has  spread  the  chicken  business  from 
here  to  Tennessee: 

He  has  lately  been  to  Georgia,  to  look  the 
country  o'er. 

He  expects  to  keep  expanding  to  the  Califor- 
nia shore. 

Gordon    is    supreme    authority    on    all    cur 

pedigrees, 
Joe  McCoy  is  also  versed  on  which  dogs  will 

harbor  flees. 
Chaplain  Roberson  instructs  us  how  to  walk 

the  Narrow  Way, 
We  may  not  now  all  listen,  but  we'll   wish 

we  had.  one  day. 

A   dead    one   never    undertakes   to   read   his 

epitaph. 
In   this  one   instance,  then  you  .see.  on  you 

I  have  the  laugh. 
But  this  I  want  to  say  and  you  must  jot  it 

down. 

That  Henry  Reynolds  operates  the  best  P.O. 
in  town. 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  today  worked  out  a  compromise,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  President,  which  draws 
down  the  curtains  on  our  military  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  will  be  the  fate  of  our  allies 
that  are  to  be  left  on  stage.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  deterioration  in  his  support  base 
in  the  House,  the  President  has  finally 
yielded. 

For  years  it  has  been  my  belief  that  it 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake — fatal  for  our 
allies — to  set  a  certain  target  date  for 
pulling  out.  Once  that  is  done  there  is 
left  no  possibility  for  any  further  con- 
structive negotiations.  The  North  Viet- 
namese Government  would  need  nego- 
tiate no  further,  since  the  target  date 
would  arrive  in  due  time  and  the  victorj' 
would  be  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  is  that  different  now? 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  compelled  to  yield  in  his 
resolve.  He  has  gotten  "an  offer  he  can't 
refuse."  If  the  Commander  in  Chief  is 
then  compelled  to  accept  a  45 -day  ter- 
mination of  our  efforts  to  force  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  pull  out  of  Cambodia — 
they  agreed  on  Paris  to  do— there  is  left 
no  position  about  which  to  rally  those  of 
us  who  have  steadily  supported  his  plan 
of  negotiated  settlement. 

The  compulsion  here  was  not  the  force 
of  rational  logic,  of  course.  It  was  rather 
the  ingenious  device  put  together  by  the 
other  side  to  fasten  a  "pull-out"  amend- 
ment on  every  bill  to  come  out  of  Con- 
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gress.  With  great  cleverness,  the  Presi- 
dent was  then  put  in  the  position  that 
he  would  have  to  veto  the  operation  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  program  in  Cambodia. 

Tactical  skill,  ingenious  devices,  parlia- 
mentary cleverness  are  all  to  be  admired 
in  a  way.  The  plan  succeeded  and  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  every  political 
scientist.  We  will  see  more  of  it.  Coming 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  could 
not  fail.  It  even  allowed  an  opportunity 
for  one  of  its  celebrated  authors  to  charge 
hypocritically  on  the  House  floor  that — 

The  President  is  apparently  willing  to  al- 
low the  wheels  of  government  to  grind  to  a 
halt  in  order  to  have  his  way. 

Beautiful.  That  came  from  one  of  those 
who  intentionally  placed  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  a  hostage. 
It  is  about  like  an  accusation  from  the 
kidnappers  that  the  police  are  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  the  kidnapped  hostage. 


HAR-VEY  W.  WILEY.  FATHER  OF 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRA- 
TION NOMINATED  TO  HALL  OF 
FAME 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NOETH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  30th 
of  Jime  is  an  important  anniversary  for 
the  consumers  of  our  Nation.  It  was  on 
June  30, 1906,  that  the  first  Federal  Foods 
and  Drugs  Act  was  signed  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  A  companion  law, 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  was  also 
enacted. 

This  date  is  also  the  anniversarj-  of 
the  death  in  1930  of  Harvey  Washington 
Wiley,  M.D.,  the  pioneer  consumer  lead- 
er who  led  the  nationwide  crusade  for 
pure  foods  and  drug.?.  Dr.  Wiley  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Acting  FDa"  Commis- 
sioner for  a  place  In  the  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Great  Americans,  an  honor  he  justly 
deserves. 

I  am  pleased  to  endorse  thi.s  nomina- 
tion and  I  hope  that  other  Members  \^ill 
also  express  their  endorsement.  I  am 
quoting  in  full  the  nominating  letter 
dated  March  30.  1973.  sent  bv  Acting 
FDA  Commi.ssioner  Gardner  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  at  New 
York  University: 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  nomi- 
nates Harvey  Washington  Wiley,  M.D..  for 
a  place  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans. 

This  great  American  led  a  nationwide  cru- 
sade for  pure  foods  and  drugs  which  culmi- 
nated after  more  than  20  vears  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  of  1006.  This  pioneering  social 
legislation  is  still  referred  to  a.s  the  'Wiley 
Act.'"  Ending  an  era  in  which  "cavc.nt  emp- 
tor" was  the  dominant  philosophv  of  the 
marketplace,  this  law  started  the"  ongoing 
movement  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  public 
to  health,  safety,  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
in  the  marketing  of  consumer  products.  Har- 
vey Wiley  thus  became  a  founder  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Law.  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  in  a  very  true  sense,  the 
consumer  movement. 

None  have  made  a  greater,  more  'astlng 
contribution  to  the  basic  interests  and  needs 
ol  the  American  people. 
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AMENDING  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  22  the  House  passed  a  bill  ex- 
tending the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  for  an 
additional  year  .so  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress might  be  better  able  to  deliberate 
the  important  changes  and  additions 
which  should  be  made  to  that  legislation. 
At  that  time,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  (Mr.  Staggers) 
told  me  that  the  automobile  emission 
problems  peculiar  to  high  altitude  urban 
areas  would  certainly  be  discussed  when 
the  committee  takes  this  matter  up  and 
that  remedies  to  those  problems  would 
be  sought. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  air  pollution  problems  in  the 
urban  areas  of  Rocky  Mountain  west. 
And  these  problems  are  manifold. 

Because  of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act,  auto 
emissions  in  Denver,  Colo.,  are  50  to  100 
percent  greater  than  they  need  be.  And 
Denver  is  not  alone  in  its  misery.  At  least 
five  or  six  other  major  urban  centers 
above  the  4.500-fcot  altitude  level  suffer 
the  same  fate. 

The  reason  for  the  dirtier  air  is  this 
simple:  The  largest  component  of  smog 
for  cities  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area 
comes  from  auto  emissions.  Since  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  in  1970,  it  has 
been  determined  that  a  well-timed  car  in 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  or  Albuquerque 
emits  almost  twice  the  pollutants  that  a 
well-tuned  car  at  sea  level  emits,  because 
automobiles  tend  to  run  fuel  rich  at 
higher  altitudes.  Yet  Feder:  1  cmLssion 
level  standards  do  not  reflect  this  fact. 
Low-cost  adjustments  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  carburation  and  timing  of  a 
car  can  easily  eliminate  excessively  high 
altitude  emissions,  yet  such  adjustments 
are  expressly  prohibited  by  the  1970  act. 

I  find  it  highly  ironic  that  Colorado,  a 
State  which  prides  itself  on  its  environ- 
mental quality  and  beautiful  panoramic 
scenerv,  should  be  forced  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  accept  more  pollutants 
in  the  air  than  it  would  otherwise  have. 
The  air  is  dirtier  not  because  the  tech- 
nology does  not  exist  to  clean  it  up,  but 
because  the  law  prohibits  us  from  mak- 
ing the  necessary  corrections  in  vehicle 
emission  control  systems. 

Another  result  of  the  act  of  1970  was 
to  make  the  cars  in  high-altitude  States 
bum  far  more  gasoline  than  they  would 
have  to  If  the  corrections  I  am  speaking 
nf  were  made.  Millions  of  gallons  of  gaso- 
line are  literally  wasted,  not  to  give  us 
cleaner  air  in  the  higher  elevations,  but 
to  give  us  dirtier  air.  The  proper  adjust- 
ments would  help  us  save  this  gasoline, 
but  they  are  outlawed. 

My  bill,  which  has  been  in  the  works 
for  several  months  now  and  which  was 
written  with  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Colorado  Department  of 
Health,  contains  several  Important  fea- 
tures wliich  are  designed  to  remedy  this 
problem. 
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The  bill  would  require  that  all  motor 
vehicles  and  ei^gines  covered  by  the  1970 
art  comply  wi'h  cmi.ssion  standards  at 
that  altitude,  up  to  7.000  feet,  at  which 
the  vehirle  is  sold  to  an  ultimate  pur- 
chaser. Thus,  uiader  my  bill,  a  car  at 
6,000  feet  could  inexpensively  be  made  to 
emit  no  more  pollutants  than  a  car  at 
sea  level.  Equal  protection  under  the 
law  would  seem  to  require  no  less  than 
this. 

Second,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  direct  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
upon  the  request  of  a  Governor  of  any 
State,  to  either  himself  authorize  or  al- 
low designated  State  agencies  to  author- 
ize specific  modificatiorLs  of  the  auto 
emission  system  by  manufacturers  and 
dealers  where  he  determines  that  such 
modifications  are  nece.ssary  to  make 
emissions  systems  comply  with  the  new 
requirements  of  this  act.  Officials  of  the 
EPA  have  indicated  to  me  in  the  past 
that  It  is  their  feeling  that  the  Admin- 
istrator does  not  have  any  clear-cut 
authority  to  do  this  under  current  law. 
I  disagree  with  them,  but  enactment  of 
this  provision  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  Administrator's  authority  in  this 
regard. 

The  next  provision  of  the  1970  act  my 
legislation  addresses  involves  the  penal- 
ties for  "tampering"  with  emission  con- 
trol systems.  Under  the  present  language 
of  the  act,  "tampering"  may  be  defined 
as  any  action  on  the  part  of  a  dealer  or  a 
manufacturer  which  renders  inoperative 
any  part  of  an  emission  control  system 
required  by  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  ef- 
forts to  make  automobile  engines  run 
cleaner  should  be  included  as  •tamper- 
ing" imder  this  definition. 

However,  once  again  the  language  has 
left  some  doubt  as  to  v.hat  constitutes 
"tampering"  and  my  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  clear  this  doubt.  Incidentally, 
the  penalty  for  tampering  is  a  maximum 
fine  of  $10,000.  The  bill  would  exempt 
from  the  $10,000  fine  any  manufacturer 
or  dealer  who  makes  modifications  in 
accordance  with  high  altitude  modifica- 
tion requirements  spelled  out  in  the  bill. 

Fourthly,  my  bill  would  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  grant  States  an  additional 
year  to  meet  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards unless  the  1-year  extension  recently 
granted  the  automobile  manufacturers  is 
rescinded.  For  those  States  where  the 
automobile  accounts  for  a  preponderant 
percentage  of  air  pollution,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  meet  the  1975  standards  if 
the  stricter  automobile  standards  do  not 
go  into  effect  until  1976.  At  best  it  will 
take  3  or  4  years  of  phasing  the  cleaner 
engines  into  the  marketplace  for  the 
level  of  automotive  emissions  to  begin  to 
taper  off. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $750,000  for  research  on 
high  altitude  emission  problems  and 
their  solution.  These  funds  will  ulti- 
mately provide  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
with  the  research  knowledge  necessary 
to  promulgate  meaningful  regulations  on 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  In  the 
importance  of  implementing  the  goals 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  worked  hard  for 
its  passage  when  I  served  on  the  Inter- 
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state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
in  1970.  However,  it  is  ridiculous  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  prohibit  adjust- 
ments which  make  an  automobile  run 
more  efficiently  and  emit  fewer  pollu- 
tants. 

On  the  one  hand.  Federal  legislation 
has  imposed  clean  air  standards  on  the 
high  altitude  States.  On  the  other,  these 
States  are  precluded  from  taking  the 
steps  necessary  to  implement  such  stand- 
ards. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce 
Committee  to  take  this  matter  up  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  In  addition,  i 
plan  to  offer  this  legislation  again  after 
the  fourth  of  July  recess  so  that  „he 
Members  who  represent  high  altitude 
areas  may  have  the  opportimity  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation. 

I  am  proud  of  the  ifoals  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  However,  we  must  improve  on 
that  legislation  by  enacting  the  respon- 
sible amendments  I  am  proposing  today 
in  behalf  of  the  high  altitude  States 
of  our  Nation. 


END-THE-BOMBING  AMENDMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  more 
than  10  years  of  debate  about  the  tragic 
war  in  Indochina,  Congress  has  now  em- 
phatically told  the  administration  that 
the  time  has  come  to  completely  stop  the 
bombing. 

In  the  last  few  days  we  have  passed 
amendments  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation and  continuing  resolution 
wliich  would  forbid  the  use  of  any  funds, 
whether  appropriated  in  the  past  or  in 
future  bills,  to  continue  the  bombing  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  The  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  telling  the  adminis- 
tration that  they  have  had  enough  of 
this  destruction  and  killing.  They  want 
an  end — now.  They  want  peace  in  the 
world — not  the  rhetoric  of  peace. 

The  President  has  already  vetoed  the 
supplementary  appropriation  bill.  The 
House  was  unable  to  muster  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  to  override  the  veto 
although  a  clear  majority  of  the  House 
did  vote  to  override.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  we  are  now  facing  a  constitutional 
crisis.  It  seems  apparent  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  attach  antiwar 
amendments  to  many  of  the  important 
bills  that  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  Many  of  these  bills  provide 
the  money  to  operate  the  Government 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

During  the  1968  to  1971  era  there  were 
many  marches  and  demonstrations  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  shutting  down  the 
Government.  It  now  appears  as  though 
the  President's  action,  in  contravention 
of  the  majority  will,  will  bring  about  the 
very  occurrence  that  the  demonstrators 
once  sought. 

There  is  no  Member  of  Congress  who 
wants  to  see  this  sequence  of  events 
occur.  Rather  it  is  om*  fondest  hope  that 
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the  President  will  see  that  the  elected 
representatives  are  reflecting  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  he  will  sign  the  next  bill  which 
contains  the  bombing  prohibition  and 
bring  an  end  to  our  decade  of  national 
agony. 


"1984"  IN  1973 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  debates  on  my  amend- 
ments to  the  biomedical  research  bill  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  author- 
ization, I  warned  that  the  next  step  after 
live  fetus  research  would  be  an  attack 
on  our  terminally  ill.  This  attack  has 
come  all  too  soon. 

I  was  outraged  to  read  in  today's 
Washington  Post  that  the  president-elect 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  euthanasia  as 
a  solution  to  illnesses  for  which  we  have 
not  yet  foimd  a  cure.  Dr.  Malcom  C. 
Todd,  at  his  post-election  press  confer- 
ence, .stated  that  in  cases  of  cancer  or 
stroke  "the  continuation  of  intravenous 
feedings  and  blood  transfusions  are  just 
prolonging  the  agony  of  the  individual" 
and  the  expense  to  the  family. 

I  am  shocked  to  hear  these  words  from 
a  doctor  who  will  soon  be  speaking  fcr 
the  vast  majority  of  physicians  in  the 
United  States.  Many  illnesses  are  pain- 
ful, and  I  certainly  am  sympathetic  with 
the  suffering  of  any  person,  but  just  be- 
cause there  is  no  cure  today  does  not 
mean  one  will  not  be  found  tomorrow. 
One  thing  that  can  help  someone  over- 
come his  pain  and  hold  onto  life  is  the 
will  to  live  and  the  hope  that  "one  more 
day"  will  see  a  medical  breakthrough  on 
his  problem.  If  Dr.  Todd  wculd  spend 
more  time  encouraging  efforts  to  find 
cures  instead  of  wasting  it  talking  about 
killing  people,  perhaps  the  break- 
throughs would  come  more  quickly. 

I  am  even  more  dismayed  at  Dr.  Todd's 
mention  of  the  expense  involved.  Since 
when  does  cost  enter  into  a  physician's 
decision  to  save  a  h.im  :i  life?  Kov.-  can 
this  man.  sworn  by  his  Hippocratic  Oath 
to  save  human  life,  choose  death? 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  AMA-pro- 
posed  medicredit  bill  for  national  health 
insurance  that  will  give  all  Americans 
a  chance  for  adequate  medical  care  at  a 
cost  th-y  can  ailord  or  free  if  they  can- 
not. This  bill  contains  provisions  for 
catastrophic  coverage.  If  euthanasia  is 
what  the  AMA  has  in  mind  for  catastro- 
phies,  forget  it. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  proposal  is  just 
one  more  example  of  the  cheapening  of 
human  life  in  the  United  States — espe- 
cially in  the  minds  of  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  medical  community.  This  is 
evident  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
legalizing  the  murder  of  unborn  human 
infants  and  in  macabre  research  on  liv- 
ing fetuses.  At  the  Willowbrook  Instltu 
tlon  in  New  York,  mentally-retarded 
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children  were  deliberately  infected  with 
hepatitis  for  experimental  purposes. 

At  Tuskegee,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  continued  to  leave  untreated  a 
group  of  blacks  suffering  the  ravages  of 
syphilis,  even  after  a  cure  had  been 
found.  I  have  just  read  that  a  school 
casually  arranged  for  the  steriliz:  tion 
of  a  14-year-old  girl  whose  mother 
thought  she  was  "just  going  to  get  some 
shots."  Doctors  have  been  known  to  give 
sugar  pills  to  gather  experimental  data 
when  their  patients  had  the  right  to  ex- 
pect effective  medication.  Prisoners  and 
military-  personnel  get  the  hint  that  their 
lot  will  be  improved  if  they  agree  to  sub- 
mit themselves  as  medical  guinea  pigs. 
In  my  own  county  a  doctor  has  been  ac- 
cused of  killing  his  cancer  patient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
act.  Since  the  medical  profession,  or  cer- 
tain elements  of  it  have  lost  sight  of  their 
duty  to  serve  life,  these  ethical  values 
must  be  maintained  legislatively.  I  call 
upon  the  committees  concerned  to  give 
the  full  House  a  chance  to  v.-ork  its  will 
on  the  subjects  of  live  fetus  research  and 
of  abortion.  These  issues  have  been  be- 
fore the  committees  long  enough  and  still 
there  are  no  hearings  scheduled.  Having 
done  that,  there  should  be  a  prompt  dis- 
cussion of  the  remaining  issues  of  human 
experimentation  and  now.  regrettably,  of 
euthanasia,  so  that  we  cmx  see  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  this  session.  There  issues 
cannot  tolerate  further  delay.  Lives  are 
being  ruined  and  lost.  Let  us  pui  some 
ethical  values  back  into  medicine  and 
stop  ••1984"  in  1973, 

The  article  on  euthanasia  follows: 
.■\MA  Aide  S.Ti  Place  for  Euthanasia 
(3y  Stuar:.  Auc.bach) 

y.-zw  York,  Jc.iie  28. —  i'ne  president-elect 
of  the  .^niencau  Medical  Association  s.iid  i>j- 
day  that  mercy  kilMniis  "have  their  pU.ce' 
In  certain  '■uncorrectable"  fatal  illnesiei. 

In  a  prcsi  conference  afier  his  election. 
Dr.  Malcolm  C.  Todd,  a  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
surgeon,  .said  that  doctors  should  not  be 
forced  to  make  the  deoisiun  on  mercy  kill- 
ings ihem-ei-, es.  He  suggested  that  a  board 
might  decide  when  a  mercy  killine  is  jus- 
tifiable ai.d  said  the  AMA  .■^iiould  develop  IcS 
own  policy  on  the  matter. 

Todd  said  that  mercy  klllliigs  may  be  jus- 
tified in  cas?5  of  "uncorrect.ible  illne.sses" 
such  as  cancer  or  strokes  \'.  here  ■•the  con- 
tinuation of  intr-vcnocs  feedings  and  blcod 
transfusion.-  are  .risi  prolonging  the  agony 
of  the  lndivid\;.i!'  r.nd  the  expense  to  the 
famiK, 

The  question  of  mercy  l:;'lirgs  arose  fco- 
cau-e  of  the  indictment  ivednesd.'y  of  a  sur- 
geon in  nearby  Na.ss.iu  County  oii  a  char.c;e 
of  "willful"  murder  in  the  dearh  of  a  53- 
year-old  career  patient, 

Dr,  Vincent  A.  Montcmar-.no  was  accused 
of  injecting  a  lethal  dose  cf  potassium  chlo- 
ride in  Eugene  Bauer,  a  patient  of  his  who 
was  suffering  of  cancer  o;  th.e  throat.  Mr, 
Bau^r  was  described  as  being  in  a  coma  ard 
having  no  more  than  two  days  t.;  live  whe.n 
Montemarano  gave  him  the  injection  last 
Decembe.v 

It  was  the  second  charge  of  mercy  killin;? 
in  the  New  York  area  this  month.  On  June 
20.  Lester  Zygmaniak,  23.  wa=  accused  cf 
walking  into  a  New  Jer.='cv  hospital  and 
shooting  to  death  his  brother.  George.  2.5, 
who  had  been  paralyzed  in  a  motorcycle  ac- 
cident. 

Montemarano's  indictment  yesterday  was 
the  first  of  a  physician  In  New  York  state 
for  mercy  killing.  The  only  other  doctor  In- 
dicted in  the  country  for  mercy  killing  was 
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Dr.  Herman  Sander  of  Manchester.  N  H., 
who.  !n  a  widely  publicized  case  in  1949.  was 
accused  of  killing  a  wom.an  with  Incurable 
cancer  by  intecti.ig  air  into  her  veins. 

Sanders  noted  the  Injection  on  the  hospi- 
tal chart.  In  signing  Mr.  Bauer's  de.'^.th  cer- 
tificate, Montemarano  listed  cancer  a.-  the 
cause  of  death. 

In  its  la.^t  day  of  meetings,  the  AMA's 
house  cf  delegates  elected  Todd.  60.  to  be 
the  ne.xt  president.  He  defeased 'Dr  Ray- 
mond Holdtn,  a  Washington  obstetrician- 
gynecologist  fcr  the  job. 

Active  m  both  medical  and  national  poli- 
tics, Todd  has  taken  p.vrt  in  rll  of  Richard 
M.  NLxon's  campaigns  since  1052.  Last  vear 
he  w.ts  a  member  of  the  Physicians  Com- 
mi'tee  for  the  Re-elecicn  of  the  Pre5ident, 

Todd  said  t^day  that  the  AMA  r.id  state 
medical  societies  h.ivc  to  take  a  stronger 
stand  against  the  5  per  cent  of  American 
doctor:,  "-.vho  give  rs  a  bad  name"  through 
■  fee  gouging"  and  po.-  medical  practices. 

lodd  also  attacked  d.^c'.ors  "whcFe  only 
aim  in  life  is  Cadillacs,  sv.  imming  pool.;,  .ind 
fur  coats." 

"I'm  concerned  abo.it  the  need",  cf  the 
people  above  tho<;e  of  the  djctois  them- 
selves," h«  continued. 

"As  soon  as  .ve  pro'ect  to  the  people  'hat 
we  are  concerned  with  their  needs  the  AMA 
can  regain  the  stati're  th?t  the  individual 
phvsician  has  from  his  patients" 

In  other  action  todav,  the  AMA  raised  the 
issue  of  doctors  Joining  physicians  unions, 

"Phy.-ici.ms  are  entitled  to  organize  or 
join  a  union,  suild  or  any  other  lecitimate 
organization  of  their  choosing,"  the  board  of 
trustees  said.  "The  board  of  trtistecs  be- 
lu-ves.  however,  that  the  achievement  of  the 
prDfessiona!  and  economic  goals  of  phyn- 
cians  cm  be  accomplished  best  throitph 
carefully  p;anncd  action  prosrams  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,'' 

Although  few  cf  the  nation's  356.534  d-.c- 
tors  hav?  joined  unions,  the  nun.l:er  has 
grown  r-.pidly  in  recent  years.  whUe  the 
AMA's  me.Tibership  has  been  dec'.ini.-g  From 
25,000  to  50.000  d.'.ctor.s  .^re  believed  to  have 
joined  doctors'  unions  while  the  AM.'V  has 
156,000  due>-pay:ng  members. 


THE   LATE   NICK   BEGICH 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    Pr.NNSVLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Penasylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  fitting  tribute 
we  can  pay  to  our  former  colleague,  Nick 
Begich,  is  to  remember  today  his  vital 
presence  among  us  as  he  worked  relent - 
les.sly  in  the  interest  of  his  home  State 
of  Alaska  and  its  special  problems  as  the 
last  frontier  area  in  the  United  States, 

In  one  term  in  Congress,  he  swept  "o 
passage,  with  his  characteristic  enthusi- 
asm, several  measures  which  had  bCLn 
shelved  for  some  time— the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Land  Claims  bill,  the  waiver  of  the 
Jones  Act  for  the  Wickersham.  r.iid  im- 
proved transportation  and  communica- 
tion for  Alaska.  An  ii:itial  opponent  of 
the  Alaska  pipeline,  he  felt,  after  study- 
ing the  project  in  great  depth,  that  the 
environmental  problems  could  be  re- 
solved before  construction  began. 

Nick  Begich  believed  in  this  countrj-, 
and  most  of  all  he  believed  in  the  people 
of  this  country.  He  believed  that  the  di- 
visive American  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  should  be  ended  because  the 
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American  people  themselves  faced  many 
problems  that  required  remedies.  He  be- 
lieved that  those  in  this  country  who  are 
deprived  of  their  rights  should  have 
them  guaranteed,  so  he  voted  for  the  18- 
year-old  vote  and  the  women's  rights 
amendment.  And  he  believed  that  the 
average  American  needed  the  tools  and 
the  knowledge  to  cope  with  the  complex- 
ities of  modern  society,  so  he  voted  for 
consumer  protection  legislation  and  in- 
creased expenditures  for  education. 

We  were  all  shucked  and  saddened  by 
his  untimely  passing  and  my  wife  and 
I  extend  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  wife  and  children.  May  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  served  his  country  with  dis- 
tinction be  their  comfort. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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DAY  CARE  CENTERS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  cuts  in  aid  to  day  care 
centers  have  been  met  with  outrage 
across  the  country*.  One  of  the  more  ex- 
cellent statements  opposing  such  cuts 
was  made  by  New  York  Assemblyman 
Tony  Olivier! .  as  follov.s: 

Reply  by  Tony  Olivieri 

In  a  recent  editorial.  WPIX  supported  the 
Nixon  Administration's  plan  to  cut  off  direct 
federal  aid  for  day  care  centers,  and  force 
the  localities  to  rely  on  revenue  sharing  as 
a  substitute. 

As  co-chairman  of  the  Citizens  Task  Force 
on  Revenue  Sharing,  I  am  very  concerned 
that  people  understand  the  Intent  behind 
federal  revenue  sharing.  Revenue  sharing  was 
supported  and  passed  because  of  a  realization 
that  mai.y  demands  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments arise  from  national,  not  local 
causes.  We  expected  that  the  revenue  shar- 
ing money  would  be  "new"  money.  That  Is, 
what  the  cities  received  through  revenue 
sharing  would  not  be  compensated  for  by 
cutting  back  on  other  federally-aided  pro- 
grams. However,  that  is  Just  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Because  of  the  cutbacks  In  federal  aid. 
New  York  City  stands  to  lose  some  $42  mil- 
lion in  direct  aid  for  day  care  centers.  If 
this  were  the  only  area  in  which  federal  cut- 
backs occurred,  it  might  be  feasible  to  re- 
place it  out  of  the  City's  share  of  revenue 
sharing  which  amounts  to  $204  million.  How- 
ever, we  have  also  suffered  cutbacks  in  many 
other  services  and  agencies;  in  fact,  we  have 
estimated  that  even  with  revenue  sharing, 
we  stand  to  lose  more  than  $700  million  In 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Day  care  is  a  particularly  bad  service  to 
cut  b.i.ck.  If  we  really  are  concerned  with 
getting  people  off  welfare  we  must  provide 
for  a  means  of  caring  for  chllriren.  With  the 
proposed  federal  cutbacks,  day  care  sub- 
sidies will  only  be  available  to  those  on 
welfare.  Once  a  person  gets  above  the  wel- 
fare limit,  they  will  have  to  meet  the  full 
cost  of  day  care — which  means  they  will  net 
le.ss  earnings  than  they  would  have  on  wel- 
fare. We  must  gear  our  system  so  that  there 
is  an  Incentive  for  people  to  work  their  way 
out  of  the  welfare  system.  Providing  day  care 
for  lower  middle  Income  families  is  one  such 
Incentive  which  I  consider  essential. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  an  Important  help  to 
the  city — but  it  will  never  be  a  sufficient  re- 
placement for  specifically  earmarked  federal 
funds. 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing hostilities  in  Northern  Ireland 
have  been  a  souixe  of  concern  and  de- 
spair to  millions  of  Americans.  The  roots 
of  this  tragic  struggle  are  complex.  It  is 
well  that  we  strive  to  consider  varied 
points  of  view.  In  doing  so,  we  will  be 
better  able  to  reach  an  accurate  con- 
sensus concerning  what  course  should  be 
pursued. 

Mr.  Fred  Burns  O'Brien,  who  fre- 
quently writes  on  the  subject  of  Northern 
Ireland,  recently  completed  a  trip  to  this 
war-torn  country.  He  has  submitted  a  re- 
port on  his  tour,  which  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Notes  on  the  North  of  Ireland.  May  1973 
(By  Fred  Burns  O'Brien) 

POLITICAL    SCENE 

There  was  an  obvious  air  of  hostility  pres- 
ent in  the  streets  of  Belfa.st,  more  evident  in 
the  Nationalist  areas  than  those  of  the  so- 
called  loyalists  where  life  Is  basically  normal. 
A  feeling  of  cauiiC)Us  pessimism  pervaded 
stemming  from  the  British  White  Paper  that 
might  well  bring  on  Britain's  doom  in  her 
persistent  domination  m  the  North.  With  the 
Orange  Order  rejecting  the  White  Paper  along 
with  Sinn  Fein  and  Ian  Paisley,  evidences 
diverse  contingents  of  Irish  people  rallying  to 
oppo.se  Britain's  policy  shows  some  strain  of 
hope  in  an  Irish  or  perhaps  an  Ulster  con- 
cept for  tlie  future;  at  least  many  diverse 
Irish  are  agreeing  that  perhaps  Britain  cant 
govern  Ireland. 

The  White  Paper's  failure  was  cemented 
fr'  m  it.>  inception  by  the  failure  to  define  the 
future  of  Britain's  presence  or  lack  of  it,  up- 
setti:ig  wide  ranging  vieus.  This  unaggressive 
reutra'.itv  reflected  the  present  mood  of  the 
peopl:\  There  was  more  open  hostility  evi- 
dent only  one  year  ago,  but  tliere  is  a  more 
hopeless  outlook  on  the  part  of  loyalists  at- 
the  present  moment  as  Britain  is  now  per- 
haps planning  total  withdrawal  from  the 
North  In  the  e\ent  of  the  total  collapse  of 
the  White  Paper  Westminster  more  than 
likel>  thrust  the  White  Paper  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  as  a  double  edged  sword.  On 
the  one  hand  tliey  dictate  a  policy  of  neces- 
sary compliance  v.  ith  the  wishes  of  British 
minds  purporting  to  solve  an  Irish  dilemma 
and  oi;  fne  other  hand  planning  for  failure 
bv  a  possible  emulation  of  the  Americans  In 
a  so-called  honorable  withdrawal  from  the 
North. 

DIVISION    OF    LOVALI.STS 

The  Unionist  Party  presently  is  shaken  be- 
yond repair  as  the  grass-root.s  support 
amongst  the  Protestant  working-class  dwin- 
dles severelv  almo.st  dally.  A  rational  middle 
of  the  road  Unior.tst  Party  was  the  British 
hope  foi-  Implanting  the  acceptance  of  the 
White  Paper  o'l  the  Northern  people.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  London  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  ero.iion  of  the  once  dominant  force 
of  Stormont  Castle.  Basically  the  Unionist 
politicians  who  broke  with  Unionism  and  its 
leader.  Brian  Faulkner,  went  on  two  con- 
verse courses,  some  to  the  Alliance  Party  a 
middle  of  the  road  contingent,  and  others 
sought  out  the  'leht-wins;  leadership  of  Mr. 
William  Craitr.  Not  including  other  splinter 
groups,  the  once  dominant  Unionist  Party 
that  portrayed  a  United  Loyalist  Front,  now 
bridges  the  political  spectrum  from  center  to 
the  extreme  right  wing  as  its  adherents  have 
dispersed  to  many  other  standards. 


The  right  wing  of  the  Loyalist  faction  talk 
now  of  a  unilateral  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence similar  to  that  Implanted  in  Rhodesia, 
as  this  group  of  Northern  politicians  peer  to^ 
wards  the  African  Continent  for  sacred  guid- 
ance from  Prime  Minister,  Ian  Smith,  and 
his  experience  'with  Britain.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Ulster's  Protestant  population  Is 
loyal  to  Britain  so  long  as  Britain  remains 
loyal  to  Protestant  Ulster.  With  the  eventual 
and  inevitable  failure  of  the  White  Paper, 
Britain  will  consequently  divest  herself  of 
her  Irish  plaything  and  depart  to  London. 
At  this  juncture  reasonably  prudent  people 
wlU  have  to  compromise  to  avoid  an  Irish 
blood  bath  which  would  be  the  ultimate 
tragedy  and  as  is  the  normal  case  Ireland 
would  pay  dearly  for  British  blunders,  but 
this  is  history  of  Anglo-Irish  relations. 

THE    NATIONALIST    MOOD 

The  Nationalists  are  similarly  divided  as 
the  Loyalists,  but  have  the  advantage  of  re- 
taining the  binding  factor,  which  In  the  case 
of  the  Majority  has  eroded.  Loyalty  to  Britain 
and  retention  of  British  Nationality  was  the 
Loyalist  rallying  point,  but  toying  with  an 
Independent  State  of  Ulster  has  dissolved 
valid  loyalty. 

The  Nationalists  have  the  binding  factor 
of  an  Impending  desire  to  unite  the  Irish  na- 
tion motivating  them  generally,  but  the  ap- 
proach to  the  culmination  of  their  dream  is 
the  questionable  factor.  The  SDLP  Party 
wishes  to  take  the  political  route  while  Sinn 
Fein  and  the  "radical"  Republicans  will  con- 
tinue a  military  effort  until  such  a  time  as 
the  British  declare  their  Intention  to  with- 
draw from  Ireland.  The  SDLP  have  threat- 
ened to  boycott  the  June  election  if  the  Brit- 
ish Government  refuses  to  allow  the  Sinn 
Fein  Party  the  right  to  stand  In  the  election. 
The  British  have  successfully  abridged  real- 
Ism  by  falling  to  confront  the  Republicans 
and  reckon  with  them  on  a  political  basis 
of  recognition  of  their  status  as  a  party.  This 
violates  the  Invitation  to  all  people  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  electoral  process.  Sinn  Fein 
represents  a  substantial  political  following 
as  evidenced  by  the  grass  roots  support  they 
have  received  In  the  efforts  of  their  military 
'Wing.  A  factor  that  threatens  the  success  of 
British  policy  Is  the  complete  failure  to  mili- 
tarily defeat  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 

Aside  from  other  Implications,  the  fact, 
that  the  IRA  has  done  exceedingly  well 
against  the  British  Army  has  been  a  severe 
blow  to  the  pride  of  the  Army  who  was  sent 
to  Northern  Ireland  under  the  pretense  of 
offering  protection  to  the  Minority  Com- 
munity, but  instead  the  British  Govern- 
ment feared  the  IRA  guerrillas,  who  at  the 
time  were  an  innate  force  and  only  became  a 
factor  when  the  Army  began  to  harass  the 
people.  It  was  a  needless  fear,  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  Army  in  the  abuse  of  the  Na- 
tionalist population  brought  about  the  re- 
grouping of  the  IRA  to  afford  protection  to 
the  Nationalists  from  both  overzealous  Loy- 
alists and  th3  s".ldl?rs  of  Britain.  Instead  of 
antagonizing  the  IRA,  the  British  would 
have  been  best  advised  to  seek  positively  their 
effective  particioation  on  a  non-violent  basis, 
but  the  British  Government  would  have  to 
extend  recognition  to  the  organization  which 
they  have  not  been  inclined  to  do.  Ther 
might  also  have  utilized  the  IRA  as  a  neigh- 
borhood police  force  as  they  had  done  with 
paramilitary  loyalist  groups. 

The  IRA  ;s  presently  seeking  a  commit- 
ment from  Britain  of  their  Intent  to  leave 
Ireland  at  some  ftiture  date,  but  grasping 
the  realistic  aspects  of  the  situation,  they 
have  refrained  from  requesting  the  Britteh 
to  pull  out  on  a  moment's  notice.  The  intru- 
sion of  the  UD.\  and  UVP  as  paramilitary 
units,  not  combating  the  British  per  se.  b'^it 
bent  on  destroying  fellow  Irish  Is  a  further 
reason  for  British  presence  as  they  are  un- 
sure what  turn  the  Loyalist  Army  will  take. 
The  UDA  and  UVF  confuse  the  British  be- 
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cause  they  profess  loyalty  to  the  Cronn,  but 
have  confronted  "their  army"  in  gun  battles. 
It  was  the  formation  of  the  UDA  which 
necessitates  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  IRA 
in  a  defense  role,  because  they  now  face 
armed  might  of  the  Loyalists  and  the  Brit- 
ish Army.  Had  the  UDA  not  been  created, 
the  IRA  might  have  been  able  to  negotiate 
a  workable  truce  with  the  British  Army  on  a 
temporary  basis  until  something  could  be 
agreed  upon  for  far  reaching  prospects.  It 
was  the  creation  of  this  paramilitary  unit 
that  has  further  polarized  the  two  Irish  com- 
munities. The  Army's  misunderstanding  of 
the  intent  of  the  IRA  serves  only  to  prolong 
aspects  of  the  conflict  which  should  never 
have  recurred.  The  IRA  conducts  their  cam- 
paign against  the  British  and  the  ruling  class 
that  controls  the  economy  of  the  North  of 
Ireland.  Their  goals  are  Intended  to  Include 
the  Loyalist  working  class  melded  with  the 
Nationalists  which  taken  together  manifest 
90"c  of  the  Northern  population.  The  Loyal- 
ist working  class  has  been  baited  by  the 
moneyed  class  of  Loyalists  (loyal  more  to 
the  pound  than  the  Crown)  to"  defeat  the 
means  to  their  own  crying  necessities.  Con- 
sequently, they  have  prolonged  the  struggle, 
not  the  IRA. 

The  people  of  Belfast  appear  to  be  re- 
signed to  the  ever  present  fact  of  conflict  and 
It  seems  that  at  least  on  the  surface,  they 
accept  it  as  a  matter  of  daily  living.  An  in- 
grained sense  of  hostility  is'  a  trait  of  the 
citizens  of  Belfast  born  out  of  the  rebellion. 
The  eyes  of  the  people,  especially  in  the 
Nationalist  Communities  that  are  like  islands 
in  the  Loyalist  ocean,  never  leave  you  as  every 
movement  is  memorized.  Inherent  belliger- 
ence Is  a  national  characteristic  in  the  Na- 
tionalist Community  of  Belfast  due  to  the 
fact  they  must  live  constantly  on  the  defen- 
sive. The  large  Loyalist  Commimity  can  ex- 
ist in  a  more  normal  manner  and  appear  less 
hostile  to  the  outsider  because  legality  Is 
on  their  side  as  well  as  tl.e  Army. 

THE  STREETS  OF  BELFAST 

As  we  approached  Belfast,  we  were  greeted 
by  a  stone-throwing  riot  on  the  Falls  Road 
between  two  gangs  on  opposing  sides  of  the 
street.  Boulders  whizzed  over  my  car  with 
many  finding  their  mark  on  the  persons  on 
the  opposite  side.  Being  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  scuffle  did  not  shake  me  as  badly 
as  the  approaching  British  Troop  Carriers. 
The  sight  of  a  British  soldier  puts  me  in  fear 
for  my  life  based  on  past  abuses  perpetrated 
on  me  by  the  troops. 

My  last  trip  to  Belfast  had  seen  British 
soldiers  Indiscriminately  shoot  and  beat  and 
abuse  people  in  Nationalist  areas  for  no 
visible  reason  other  than  bitter  cruelty. 
There  were  no  gunmen  or  shots  fired  only 
those  from  British  guns.  The  mentality  of 
the  British  Army  Is  that  they  believe  their 
Irish  enemy  to  be  an  inferior  race  as 
evidenced  by  oral  statements  made  to  me  by 
the  soldiers.  They  feel  that  any  abuse  per- 
petrated on  "Paddy"  Is  justified  since  the 
master  has  the  Inherent  right  to  curtail  life 
and  liberty  from  the  Inferior  being  and  the 
British  are  quite  liberal  in  meeting  out 
punishment  to  their  subservient  charges. 

In  this  latest  visit,  the  soldiers  approached 
the  Falls  from  an  adjoining  roadway  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  into  action  as  a  soldier 
raised  his  gunbutt  and  crashed  into  the  head 
of  a  boy  around  twelve  years  old.  Other  sol- 
diers went  after  anyone  they  could  get  in 
clubbing  range.  I  could  see  the  first  boy 
running  holding  a  bleeding  head.  This  was 
shocking  to  one  not  resigned  to  a  way  of 
life  presenting  the  ever  present  danger  of 
violent  confrontation  and  doling  out  punish- 
ment by  the  British  Army. 

The  Army  never  tried  to  find  out  what  had 
caused  the  confrontation  or  who  was  In- 
volved. They  just  plunged  into  the  crowd  of 
unarmed  civilians  and  beat  as  many  as  they 
could  corner. 
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As  we  went  winding  down  the  Falls  my 
brother  Dennis  and  Ms.  Claudette  Pelletier, 
a  Washington  Attorney,  photographed  the 
British  military  presence  and  offered  com- 
ment to  me  on  the  scene  before  us.  Ms.  Pel- 
letier stated  that  what  we  were  seeing  was 
the  force  behind  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
Resolving  change  by  preventing  It  seems  to 
be  the  method  of  Britain.  She  cited  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.,  Britain,  and  Ireland  were  co- 
operating to  prevent  the  implementation  of 
the  desire  for  national  aspirations.  Govern- 
ments will  support  other  Goverimients  in  the 
perpetuation  of  their  continued  power  and 
self  defined  legitimacy  regardless  of  the  feel- 
ings and  rights  of  people. 

A    MUTE    DUBLIN 

The  true  tragedy  of  the  Irish  conflict  is  the 
Irrldescent  fact  that  Dublin  and  the  Irish 
Free  State  Government  remains  mute  or 
directs  policy  aimed  at  assisting  Britain  In 
her  efforts  against  the  Irish  people.  Dublin 
with  its  governmental  cloak  of  legitimacy 
wishes  only  to  retain  Its  present  power  and 
divests  Itself  of  the  North,  although  the  peo- 
ple are  more  inclined  to  be  sympathetic. 
Their  support  for  the  rebels  is  not  visible 
because  of  the  fear  of  governmental  reprisal. 
Laws  have  been  passed  to  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  Incarcerate  individuals  for  no  rea- 
son and  without  evidence  other  than  the 
word  of  a  policeman.  To  live  under  such  law 
makes  all  support  criminal  forcing  the  sup- 
porters of  the  rebels  to  remain  In  the  back- 
ground giving  the  look  of  non-support. 

After  my  return  to  the  States,  I  had  a  con- 
versation about  my  trip  to  Ireland  with  Mr. 
John  A.  O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Maryland 
Committee  for  Ulster  Justice  concerning  the 
about  mentioned  point  and  it  is  important 
that  people  understand  It.  I  have  consoli- 
dated his  comments  and  they  are  offered  as 
being  pertinent  to  the  overall  picture  of  the 
North.  Mr.  O'Brien  logically  stated  that  if  the 
Northern  people  had  the  support  of  the  Irish 
Government  their  struggle  aeainst  the  Brit- 
ish oppressor  would  be  facilitated  ana  the 
feelings  of  the  people  back  up  his  contention. 
He  faults  Dublin  not  London  as  the  real  cul- 
prit In  the  present  crisis.  His  theory  Is  that 
Britain  is  an  enemy  and  you  conceivably 
expect  her  persistent  hostility,  but  the  Irish 
Government  Is  maligning  what  it  claims  to  be 
Its  own  people.  Mr.  O'Brien's  point  is  well 
taken  for  If  Dubin  only  retained  the  low 
profile  of  neutrality  they  had  malnt^ained 
until  midway  through  1972.  the  Republicans 
Movement  could  have  moved  closer  to  the 
goal  of  unity  which  is  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Free  State. 

With  the  lessons  of  Irish  history  and  how 
cooperation  with  Britain  can  prove  fatal, 
Dublin  still  holds  out  hope  for  a  totally 
peaceful  solution  with  the  compliments  of 
Britain.  Jack  O'Brien  feels  that  this  reasoning 
is  impossible  to  accept  and  only  proves  the 
Irish  Government's  Incapacity  to  handle  the 
road  to  reuniflcrtlon.  They  should  at  least 
allow  the  Republicans  an  unobstructed  hand 
in  dealing  with  the  British  War  Machine. 
The  people  of  the  North  feel  that  this  would 
be  the  best  road  for  Dublin  to  take  if  it 
really  cared  what  happened  to  the  North. 
From  what  this  WTlter  witnessed,  the  Repub- 
lican methods  and  military  tactics  are  the 
only  policy  that  the  British  understand. 
Chairman  O'Brien  who  has  spent  consider- 
able time  in  Derry  witnessing  British  brutal- 
ity attests  to  the  necessity  of  force  to  serve 
the  quest  for  iustlce,  Mr  O'Brien  cites  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  peaceful  demon- 
strations for  civil  rights  in  the  meO's  His 
theories  were  Implanted  on  my  mind  as  I 
witnessed  British  abuses  in  Belfast.  Jack 
O'Brien  still  hopes  that  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment will  see  the  necessity  to  take  positive 
steps  and  assist  the  Republican  Movement 
to  unite  the  country.  Americans  love  to  criti- 
cize the  violence  in  the  North,  but  to  one 
who  doesn't  live  there  to  offer  abject  criti- 
cism on  a  subject  of  which  they  are  in  ignor- 
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ance  Is  true  Ignorance.  It  Is  so  easy  to  be 
self-rlgl.teous  when  you  do  not  have  to  face 
British  guns. 

DEMONSTRATION    IN    LONDON 

After  leaving  the  devastation  of  Belfast  we 
went  to  London  and  were  surprised  to  find 
a  huge  demonstration  In  progress.  A  few  city 
blocks  from  the  hotel  we  are  staying  at  In 
London,  there  was  a  demonstration  In  sup- 
port of  the  "Belfast  Ten."  These  are  the  In- 
dividuals who  it  is  alleged  set  off  bombs  In 
London  In  March  and  at  present  they  are  In 
custody  receiving  physical  and  mental  abuse 
by  British  authorities.  These  ten  Irish  people 
who  have  not  been  tried  or  convicted  have 
been  abused  and  deprived  of  rights  granted 
to  any  alleged  criminal.  Their  worst  crime  is 
being  Irish. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  twenty 
thousand  people  participating  in  the  demon- 
stration. It  was  gratifying  to  see  such  sup- 
port for  the  Irish  in  downtown  London  and 
those  people  believed  in  rights  for  all  re- 
gardless of  nationality.  The  people  In  the 
crowd  were  not  all  Irish,  but  many  sjTn- 
pathetlc  English  people  who  believe  In  hu- 
man dignity  and  Justice  were  in  attendance. 
Their  continued  efforts  will  assist  the  long 
range  hope  for  the  Irish  of  the  North  of 
Ireland. 

SUMMARY 

In  summarizing  the  political  situation  In- 
clusive of  the  military  factor  in  the  North 
at  the  present  time,  one  might  state  that 
all  is  reliant  on  the  White  Paper.  The  so- 
called  radical  elements  of  the  North  are  of 
necessity  in  compliance  with  British  requests 
In  order  for  its  affirmative  effectation.  At 
this  point  in  time  the  Implied  radicals  have 
categorically  rejected  the  White  Pap>er.  The 
Reverend  Ian  Paisley,  the  IRA.  Sinn  F'eln, 
UDA  and  the  Orange  Order  have  all  turned 
down  the  British  offering  as  not  containing 
the  possibility  of  attaining  their  goals.  The 
respective  organizations  have  diverse  aims, 
yet  they  ail  claim  their  goals  are  not  within 
the  bounds  of  the  ineffectual  White  Paper. 
The  legislation  does  not  proceed  in  any  di- 
rection, it  remains  in  a  neutral  stalemate  that 
seems  to  proceed  In  one  endless  circle.  The 
White  Paper  Is  Britain's  answer  to  the  Irish 
people,  but  it  offers  no  sense  of  direction 
only  stalemate. 

Ironically,  the  Dublin  Government  and  the 
Unionists  who  ruled  the  North  for  half  a 
century  are  most  wlllins;  to  prasp  the  White 
Paper.  The  ruling  elite  as  represented  by  these 
groups  in  both  portioiis  of  Ireland  sa\or 
money  rather  than  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  Most  people  in  the  United  State 
believe  that  the  'White  Paper  will  bring  peace 
to  the  North,  just  because  the  British  Gov- 
ernment try  to  imply  it  will.  They  feel  they 
no  longer  have  to  support  those  seeking 
freedom  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Tliere  is 
going  to  be  problems  in  Ireland  .so  long  as 
a  foreifjn  army  and  a  foreign  government 
exert  themselves  in  the  Iri.sh  nation.  The 
Irish  people  have  a  right  to  their  own  des- 
tiny without  foreign  interference  and  many 
people  made  this  quite  clear  t-o  me.  The 
only  way  to  curtail  inbred  nationalL'-m  is  by 
genocide  and  Britain  cnnnct  be  contemplat- 
ing this  method  of  resolution  Britain  has 
stated  that  the  White  Paper  is  their  last 
effort  to  solve  the  Irish  crisis,  after  that 
they  could  be  expected  to  pull  out  and 
leave  Ireland  to  itself. 

The  upcoming  election  in  the  North  will 
prove  to  be  a  balancing  act.  Since  so  many 
groups  have  rejected  the  White  Paper,  but 
have  not  rvUed  out  standing  In  the  election, 
it  may  prove  to  be  a  bellwether  for  the 
future.  The  Assembly  might  take  measures 
to  get  full  Integration  into  Britain.  It  may 
declare  an  Independent  state  or  it  might  toy 
with  the  idea  of  an  Iri.sh  Federation  with  the 
South,  not  necessarily  reunification  per  se. 
The  Assembly  will  give  legality  to  a  body 
governing  the  Province.  The  aftermath  of 
the  election   and  the  amount   of  authority 
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that  It  tries  to  exert  and  the  support  It  gets 
from  the  various  groups  wUl  be  worth  observ- 
ing. It  cannot  be  the  same  sectarian  ruling 
body  It  was  prior  to  the  violence.  Britain 
has  said  she  would  abide  by  any  decision 
It  might  make;  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see 
how  much  Britain  compiles  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Irish  people. 


ISRAEL  AND  THE  WORLD  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anti-De- 
famation League  of  B'nai  B'rith  has 
published  what  in  my  view  is  a  challeng- 
ing and  informative  analvsis  of  Israel 
and  the  world  energy  crisis.  The  author 
of  the  article,  Eliyahu  Salpeter,  is  Israeli, 
and  serves  on  the  editorial  board  of  ths 
independent  Israeli  daily  Ha-Aretz. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

ISR.\EL  AND  THE  WORLD  ENERGY  CRISIS 

(By  Eliyahu  Salpeter) 

Arab  commentators,  always  great  at  de- 
scribing victories  before  they  occur,  have  of 
late  begun  to  present  the  implications  of  the 
use  of  their  escalating  oil  wealth  on  the 
American  scene  as  a  "contest  between  Jewish 
Influence  and  Arab  money  In  Washington." 

Primitive  and  somewhat  far-fetched  as  this 
presentation  may  be,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  Arab  mind  Israel  Is  the  number  one 
target  In  putting  to  use  the  billions  flowing 
Into  the  coffers  of  oil  producing  countries. 

From  Israel's  point  of  view,  there  are  ac- 
tually at  least  five  major  aspects  of  the  pres- 
ent world  energy  crisis  of  which  the  Arabs 
are,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  among  the 
main  beneficiaries: 

First,  Is  the  growth  of  Arab  Influence  in 
the  West,  In  general. 

Second,  the  growing  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  Middle  Eastern  petrolevim 
supplies. 

Third,  the  use  of  Arab  oil  money  In  Third 
World  countries. 

Fourth,  shlft.s  of  power  and  upsetting  of 
balances  In  the  Arab  World,  and 

Fifth,  Israel's  own  fuel  problems. 

A  few  of  the  basic  data  and  generally  ac- 
cepted forecasts  bear  repeating: 

In  1972,  world  oil  production  (practically 
equal  to  consumption)  was  2.5  billion  tons: 
the  Middle  East  supplied  35  percent  of  this 
amount.  In  1980.  consumption  will  reach 
some  4.4  billion  to:is,  of  which  41  percent 
should  come  from  the  Middle  East. 

Close  to  60  percent  of  the  known  world  re- 
serves of  petroleuna  are  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  world  fuel  budget  for  1980  Indicates 
that  the  West  (le..  the  U.S.A..  Western 
Europe  and  Japan)  will  have  an  oil  deficit 
of  some  1.9  billion  tons.  Of  these  some  77 
percent  will  have  to  be  Imported  from  the 
Middle  East.  Since  Iran  Is  expected  to  sup- 
ply, by  then,  about  one-third  of  the  Middle 
East  ov.tput,  about  half  of  the  Western  oU 
deficit  will  have  to  be  covered  by  supplies 
from  the  Arab  countries. 

This,  unquestionably,  wUl  significantly 
lncrea.se  Arab  Influence  and  bargaining 
power  In  the  West,  both  politically  and 
financially. 

While  forecasts  of  both  future  oU  pro- 
duction and  future  oil  consumption  are 
fairly  uniform,  there  are  considerable  diver- 
gences among  experts  regarding  the  volume 
of  Income  that  will  accrue  to  the  Arabs 
by  the  end  of  the  present  decade.  Estimates 
for   annual    Income    by    1980  of   the   states 
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organized  In  the  Oil  Producing  and  Export- 
ing Countries  (OPEC) — Iran.  'Venezuela, 
and  the  Arab  producers — range  from  $30 
billion  to  $50  billion.  Accumulated  oil  reve- 
nues by  then  should  reach  $250  to  $450 
billion. 

Annual  oil  revenue  of  the  Arabs  alone 
should  by  1980  be  between  820  to  $30  bil- 
lion, and  accumulated  volume  should  run 
to  between  $170  and  $300  billion. 

Though  some  ^4  of  their  oil  Income  Is 
actually  spent  by  the  Arabs  (and  even  a 
higher  percentage  by  the  other  producers) , 
the  enormous  Influx  of  wealth  leaves  huge 
unused  sums  free  for  International  specu- 
latory  transactions.  Only  five  years  ago. 
some  -,i  of  the  surplus  Arab  oil  money 
were  held  in  Pound  Sterling;  In  1972  an 
estimated  ^4  of  these  (by  now  much  greater) 
surpluses  were  held  In  dollars  and  Euro- 
dollars. In  fact,  a  growing  number  of  finan- 
cial experts  believe  that  the  recurring  dol- 
lar crises  of  the  past  two  years  were  caused. 
In  no  small  measure,  by  the  floating  Arab 
oU    moneys. 

The  Arabs  can  be  expected  to  try  and 
utilize  In  the  U.S.  their  growing  oUpower 
along   three   main   chantiels: 

Exert  direct  political  Influence  through 
the  oil  lobbies  and  their  Middle  East  ex- 
perts who  are  already  now  busy  making 
.speeches  and  writing  articles  about  the  In- 
compatibility between  Washington's  support 
for  Israel  and  America's  growing  dependence 
on  Arab  oil. 

Put  pressure  on  Washington  via  the  dol- 
lar crisis  of  the  present  $60  to  $80  billion 
Eurodollar  market,  about  half  Is  estimated 
to  be  Middle  East  oil  related.  In  a  more  di- 
rect way.  U.S.  balance  ol  payment  deficit  In 
1980  will  be  burdened  by  $10  to  $20  billion 
spent  on  oil  imports.  (The  wide  dl'Terences 
In  this  esiimate  colnclde^ — probably  not  by  co- 
incidence— with  the  extent  of  pro-Arab  in- 
clination, of  those  making  the  esamate  .  .  .) 

The  Arabs  will  make  growing  efl'orts  to 
buy  into  big  American  companies.  Their 
first  aim.  of  course,  is  to  gain  s'jme  control 
of  the  oil  marketing  companies,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  put  an  even  more  direct  squeeze 
on  the  consumer.  But  there  are  indications 
that  the  Arabs  will  try  to  buy  huge  blocks  of 
shares  of  banks  and  mantuaciunng  compa- 
nies, both  as  proiitable  Investment  aid  in  an 
eff'crt  to  acquire  (as  they  s.iy  openly)  an  eco- 
nomic clout  "to  compete  with  the  power  of 
Jewish  money  In  America." 

In  a  more  indirect  way.  the  •'\rabs  hope 
that  bal.mce  of  payments  problems  will  in- 
crease American  wUlineness  to  maintain 
overse.".s  commitments  and  accelerate  pres- 
sures for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
overseas.  They  see  this,  of  cour.se.  in  terms 
of  the  Israel-Arab  conflict,  hoping  that  such 
withdrawal  would  make  the  Soviet  less  re- 
luctant to  got  directly  Involved  in  a  Middle 
East  mill'ary  confrontatl'm. 

The  Arabs  also  hope  that  the  Soviet  will 
go  beyond  their  verbal  encouragements  of 
nation  lizatlon  of  oil  prodtictlon.  and  will 
begin  10  purchase  some  of  the  nationalized 
oil.  T'nough  there  are  signs  that  Moscow 
is  ur^'ins:  Us  East  European  satellites  to  buy 
Middle  East  oil.  Russia  has  been  rather  re- 
lu'tant  to  pl'-k  up  where  W'estern  compa- 
nies have  been  expelled,  notably  so  In  Iraq. 

I.lby  I's  use  of  Its  oil  millions  to  buy  off 
heads  of  unstable  African  regimes  In  ex- 
change for  their  bre:'''!ng  relations  with 
Israel  Is  just  the  more  extreme  demonstra- 
tion of  ncwly-fnu:id  Arab  trouble-making 
power  in  .Africa  and  Asia.  The  rule-of-thumb 
of  .some  Israeli  experts  is  that  a:i  African 
country's  susceptibility  to  Arab  doll  r  bland- 
ishments Is  in  direct  proportion  to  Its  eco- 
nomic mess  and  the  administrative  failure 
of  Its  leadership.  By  this  rule,  the  outlook 
for  Col.  GhadaSft's  efforts  should  be  quite 
promising 

On  a  more  civilized  level,  oll-rlch  Arab 
sheikhdoms    have    begun    to    Invest    quite 
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heavily  In  a  number  of  African  countries. 
Though  they  pick — In  contrast  to  Libya's 
subversive  efl'orts — the  more  stable  of  the 
countries,  one  should  not  underestimate 
the  political  consequences  of  the  influence 
the  Arabs  can  thus  acquire  In  those 
countries. 

Japan's  questionable  distinction  of  being 
the  country  most  submissive  to  Arab  boycott 
threats  Is  related,  at  least  In  part,  to  Arab 
oil  Influence.  Japan  depends  almost  entirely 
on  Middle  East  oil.  She  has  also  gone  fur- 
ther than  most  Western  countries  In  co- 
Investing  with  Qulf-shelkhdoms  in  oil  pro- 
duction facilities. 

But,  of  course,  not  only  African  and  Asian 
countries  can  be  Influenced  by  Arab  oU  in- 
terests. Prance's  attitude  toward  Israel  In 
the  past  six-seven  years  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  this. 

The  reluctance  of  oll-rlch  Arabs  to  share 
their  wealth  with  their  oil-poor  brethren 
(among  whom  are  Israel's  Immediate  neigh- 
bors) has  been  breached  by  the  coincidence 
of  enormous  acceleration  of  Arab  oil  reve- 
nues with  two  events:  the  emergence  of  Col. 
Ghadaffl  In  Libya  and  the  Arab  defeat  In  the 
June  1967  War. 

Until  1967,  only  Saudla  and  Kuwait  gave 
occasional  meager  financial  assistance  to 
President  Nasser.  In  recent  years,  however, 
all  Arab  oil  producers  feel  they  must  give 
protection-money  both  to  the  havenots  and 
to  the  Arab  terrorist  organizations,  all  of 
whom  use  the  Palestine  issue  as  their  main 
instrument  of  extortion.  A  most  recent  ex- 
ample was  the  Kuwait  announcement  that 
the  two  squadrons  of  Jet  fighter-bombers 
purchased  from  Britain  were  actually  bought 
as  a  gift  to  Egypt. 

Libya,  too.  says  quite  openly  that  the 
hundred  or  so  Mirage  fighter  planes  pur- 
chased from  France  are  actually  Intended 
for  Egypt.  Libya,  of  course,  is  also  a  prime 
source  of  funds  for  all  Arab  terrorist  groups. 
Perhaps  less  known  but  not  less  significant. 
Is  the  effort  made  by  Libya  to  use  Its  oil 
millions  to  subvert  those  Arab  regimes  whom 
Col.  Ohadafll  does  not  consider  sufficiently 
radical,  specially  vls-a-vls  Israel. 

Israel's  present  oil  consumption — some  7 
million  tons  per  year — will  double  by  1980. 
Local  production  In  the  Negev  is  qtilte  Insig- 
nificant— it  covers  only  two  percent  of  her 
needs.  The  remaining  98  percent  comes  from 
two  sources:  from  Asia  and  from  wells  in  the 
Slnal  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Tankers  carry- 
ing oil  to  the  Eilat  terminal  of  the  trans- 
N'egev  pipeline,  must  pass  through  the  Straits 
of  Tiran.  underscoring  the  vital  importance 
of  the  control  of  Sharm-el-Sheikh  for  Isr.iel's 
security.  T'nis  will  be  even  more  so  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  \oUirn?  of  oil  cotisumption  increases 
while  production  in  the  Sinai  will  decrease  as 
v.ell.s  dry  up.  Now  some  80  percent  of  Israel's 
oil  comes  front  the  Sinai;  by  198T  only  some 
25  percent  will,  the  rest  to  be  Imported  from 
other  Asian  sources. 

Israeli  observers,  however,  seem  less 
frightened  than  the  Western  commentators 
by  the  overall  power  the  Arabs  may  acquire 
through  Western  dependence  on  fneir  oil. 
For  one  thing.  Israelis  are  convinced  that 
the  U.S.  will  now  engage  In  an  all-out  effort 
to  find  substitutes  for  imported  oil.  since  no 
Great  Power  can  remain  such  If  dependent 
on  sources  outside  its  control  for  the  supply 
of  a  substantial  part  of  its  energy  or  ba^sic 
raw  material  requirements.  For  another, 
Israelis  believe  that  Arab  threats  to  use  their 
"oil  weapon"  to  coerce  a  Great  Power  politi- 
cally would  require  a  measure  of  unity— not 
only  among  the  Arabs  but  all  other  oil  pro- 
ducers, too — that  Is  inconceivable  for  such 
political  alms.  And,  third.  Israelis  feel  sure 
that,  sooner  or  later,  oil  consuming  cotmtries 
will  establish  their  own  organization,  to 
counter  the  (-'nwing  blackmail  of  producers, 
mi  particularly  the  political  blackmail  of 
the  Arabs  among  them. 
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THE  PHASE  3I2  EMBARGO 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  en- 
closing with  my  remarks  today  an  arti- 
cle from  this  morning's  'Wall  Street 
JouiTial,  "Piling  Up  Absurdities." 

The  emergency  embargo  placed  on 
soybeans  and  cottonseeds  announced  by 
the  administration  on  June  27  will  com- 
pound phase  31/2,  a  myopic  attempt  to 
halt  inflationary  pressures. 

The  emergency  embargo  was  effectu- 
ated in  an  attempt  to  control  domestic 
food  prices  and  maintain  adequate  sup- 
plies— supplies  which  may  be  seriously 
curtailed  a.s  a  result  of  the  current  price 
freeze. 

The  embargo  is  playing  havoc  with  the 
American  dollar  in  foreign  markets,  and 
will  only  upset  this  country's  adverse 
trade  balance.  The  pressures  of  infla- 
tion phase  3^2  has  attempted  to  mitigate 
will  only  increase  as  the  dollar  buys  less 
and  less  in  world  markets. 

The  article  follows : 

Piling  Up  Absurdities 

The  administration  froze  prices  to  stop 
inflation,  which  caused  the  crisis  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  feeders  stopping  produc- 
tion because  their  prices  are  frozen  while 
their  costs  are  not.  The  administration  re- 
sponds with  an  embargo  on  exports  of  soy- 
bean and  cottonseed  products,  staples  of 
livestock  feed  throughout  the  world. 

That  means:  All  those  overseas  holders  of 
dollars  can  no  longer  use  them  to  buy  two 
valuable  products;  thus,  the  dollar  is  less 
convertible  for  something  of  value  that  it 
was  'Wednesday,  before  the  embargo;  accord- 
ingly, it  was  hammered  down  to  new  lows 
In  world  currency  markets  Thursday;  it  fol- 
lows that  the  dollar  will  buy  less  and  less  In 
world  markets,  which  in  turn  adds  to  those 
very  inflation  pressures  the  administration  Is 
trying  to  contain. 

If  the  freeze -embargo  thus  sounds  like  a 
silly  policy,  that's  because  it  is.  Real  chick- 
ens— the  kind  people  like  to  eat — are  threat- 
ening to  become  extinct  because  of  the 
freeze.  And  the  figurative  kind — which  peo- 
ple don't  like  to  cope  with — are  coming  home 
to  roost  as  a  result  of  two  years  of  inane 
economic  interventlonism  employed  by  the 
admlnlstratioi  with  the  eager  prodding  of 
congressior.al  Democrats  and  manipulative- 
minded  economists. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Arthur  Burns  is 
trying  to  talk  some  life  back  into  the  dollar 
and  at  the  same  time  proposing  yet  more 
economic  nostrums.  His  latest  idea,  sug- 
gested Wednesday  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, is  a  sort  of  ever-normal  granarv  for 
corporate  profits.  Profits  would  be  skimmed 
o:T  when  things  were  going  well,  locked  up  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  released  when  there 
Is  an  economic  downturn. 

We're  not  sure  how  this  Is  supposed  to 
help  with  the  problems  Immediately  at  hand 
but  we  were  happy  that  In  the  same  testi- 
mony Mr.  Burns  hoped  that  the  freeze  would 
not  run  Us  full  60-day  term. 

We  can  go  further  than  that:  The  freeze 
and  the  cor.sequent  export  embargo  should  be 
disconti:iued  forthwith  before  the  economy 
gets  deeper  Into  the  mess  that  Is  developing 
as  a  result  of  these  ill-considered  policies. 
Such  a  quick  policy  reversal  might  suggest 
that  the  administration  has  been  playing 
politics  at  the  expense  of  economics,  but  the 
alternatives  are  even  less  palatable. 

The  consequences  In  the  food  Industry  less 
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than  two  weeks  after  the  freeze  give  a  hint 
to  how  unpalatable  they  are.  The  lead  para- 
graph m  an  article  by  Mr.  Prestbo  In  this 
newspaper  yesterday  said  that,  "The  nation's 
food-production  machinery  Is  starting  to 
grind  to  a  halt  under  Phase  3'2"  The  article 
cites  a  string  of  food  processors  who  have 
either  shut  down  or  are  threatening  to  shut 
down  production  because  of  the  freeze.  Iheir 
prices  are  frozen,  but  not  their  costs,  which 
means  they  face  big  losses  otherwise. 

Why  not  roll  back  their  costs  by  extending 
Intervention  all  the  way  to  the  farm  level. 
a  berserk  Interventionist  might  ask?  The  an- 
swers are  various:  The  costs  of  producing  food 
products  are  inherently  variable,  dependent 
upon  wind,  weather.  Insect  and  disease  cycles 
and  other  factors.  Frozen  prices  coupled  with 
adverse  growing  conditions  could  bankrupt 
farmers.  Moreover,  the  market  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  Is  world-wide.  Freezing 
or  rolling  back  prices  at  home  creates  the 
need  for  export  embargoes  to  prevent  foreign 
buyers  from  flocking  here  to  snap  up  food 
bargains. 

The  embargo  that  we  already  have,  on  soy- 
bean and  cottonseed  products,  does  not  be- 
gin to  cope  with  the  full  range  of  problems 
that  are  developing  In  the  food  Industry.  An 
Illinois  packer  has  stopped  selling  canned 
pork  and  beans,  for  example.  A  Green  Giant 
executive  sees  a  prospect  of  empty  super- 
market shelves,  which  will  bring  few  "Ho, 
ho,  ho's"  from  housewives. 

Yesterday,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
threatened  to  add  corn  to  the  embargo; 
that  is,  creating  yet  another  commodity  iiuo 
which  forelgr.ers  cannot  convert  their  dollars. 
The  French,  who  a  few  months  ago  were 
doing  everything  they  could  to  keep  U.S. 
farm  products  out  of  the  Common  Market, 
suddenly  are  screaming  about  the  new  dam- 
age to  the  dollar's  convertibility.  Unfor- 
tnuately,  foreigners  do  more  than  complain. 
They  also  sell  dollars,  which  adds  to  the 
Instability  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  world 
monetary  system  In  general. 

Nothing  will  do  much  to  cope  with  the 
Instability  untU  fundamental  factors  of  U.S. 
domestic  economic  management  are  brought 
back  under  control.  More  Immediately, 
though,  the  freeze  was  a  miscalculated  step 
that  can  only  lead  to  other  stumbling,  fal- 
tering, emergency-dictated  steps  and  even- 
tually to  an  Impossible  quandary.  There  Is 
only  one  solution  and  that  Is  to  get  out.  now. 
while  there  still  Is  time,  and  stop  piling 
new  absurdities  on   top   of  old  ones. 


LAW  OP  THE  SEA  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ma:l- 
Li.ARD  and  I  arc  serving  this  vear  a^ 
congressional  advisers  on  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  Seabeds 
Committee,  which  is  preparirig  for  the 
Law-of-the-Sea  Conference  scheduled  to 
open  in  New  York  this  tall  and  continue 
in  Santiago.  Chile,  in  the  ,<;pring  of  next 
year.  Yesterday  we  circulated  a  report 
to  all  our  colleagues  in  the  House  giving 
the  current  status  of  the  negotiations 
as  the  Seabeds  Committee  opens  its  .sum- 
mer session  in  Geneva  next  week.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  report  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  t'-iis  point : 

W.^sHiNGTON,  D.C.  June  29,  1973. 
DE.'iR  CoMFACUE:  A3  Cougrcs- ioual  advisors 
on  the  US  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Seabeds  Committee,  we  are  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  report  to  you  the  current  stiutis 
of  the  work   of  the  Committee.  Next   week 
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the  Seabeds  Committee  will  convene  in  Ge- 
neva for  the  final  preparatory  session  for  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  now  scheduled 
to  opes  In  New  York  late  this  year.  The  Ge- 
neva meeting  will  be  the  most  crucial  of  the 
six  preparatory  meetings  of  the  Committee 
held  so  far. 

A  Just  and  effective  ocean  treaty  Is  Impor- 
tant to  all  Americans,  whether  they  live  near 
the  ocean  or  far  from  it.  The  treaty  should 
establish  order  and  international  coopera- 
tion on  the  uses  of  the  ocean  and  could  form 
the  core  of  International  sea  law  for  decades 
to  come.  We  believe  the  official  U.S.  position 
In  the  law  of  the  sea  negotiations  Is  both 
constructive  and  realistic  In  balancing  na- 
tional and  International  Interests  toward 
these  ends.  Briefly,  Its  mahi  points  can  be 
stated  as  follows : 

1.  A  universal  12-mlle  limit  to  the  terri- 
torial sea  with  freedom  of  the  seas  beyond 
that  limit  and  free  transit  through  inter- 
national straits. 

2.  Protection  of  the  marine  environment. 

3.  Security  of  investments  in  exploiting 
ocean  resources. 

4.  Compulsory  settlement  of  disputes. 

5.  An  International  seabed  resource  au- 
thority to  govern  exploitation  of  deep  sea- 
bed minerals  as  the  "common  heritage  of 
mankind,"  with  revenue  sharing  for  economic 
assistance  to  developing  countries. 

6.  Conservation  of  fish,  with  coastal  state 
management  of  anadromous  species  (such  as 
salmon),  and  International  management  of 
migratory  species  (such  as  tuna) . 

The  House  has  already  gone  on  record  In 
support  of  the  U.S.  position  with  the  passage 
of  H.  Res.  330  on  April  2  by  a  vote  of  303  to 
62.  A  similar  resolution  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  June  25. 

Consensus  at  the  meetings  of  the  Seabeds 
Committee  has  been  very  difficult  to  reach 
due  to  sharp  policy  differences  among  the  91 
member  nations,  but  at  the  session  held 
In  New  York  this  past  spring,  we  received 
the  Impression  that  a  new  attitude  of  serious 
business  has  taken  hold  at  last.  Procedural 
issues  were  resolved  and  significant  progress 
was  made  toward  narrowing  substantive  dif- 
ferences on  draft  treaty  articles  If  this  proc- 
ess continues  satisfactorily  at  the  Geneva 
meeting,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will 
then  be  able  to  address  itself  from  the  ottt- 
set  to  the  problems  in  which  there  Is  major 
divergence  of  national  Interests.  Some  of 
these  problems  are : 

1.  Whether  there  wUl  be  a  wide  or  narrow 
limit  to  territorial  sea — a  consensus  appears 
to  be  forming  In  favor  of  12  miles,  although 
several  countries  continues  to  Insist  cu  the 
wider  limit  of  200  miles. 

2.  Whether  there  will  be  free  transit 
through  International  straits  i  Including  sub- 
merged passage  and  overflight  i  or  inr.ocent 
passage — about  8  countries  with  Interna- 
tional  straits  strongly  advocate  Innocent  pas- 
sage. 

3.  The  extent  of  national  control  over  ocean 
resources  beyond  the  territorial  sea — about  a 
tlilrd  of  the  member  nations  support  a  200- 
mlle  exclusive  economic  zone. 

4.  The  power  and  structure  of  the  seabed 
regime — some  cotintrUs  favor  a  regime  with 
operational  capability  while  the  US.  and 
others  prefer  one  which  would  license  private 
companies  to  exploit  .seabed  resources. 

5.  Fishing  rights — interests  clash  mainly 
between  coastal  fishing  nations  such  as  the 
United  States  atid  the  distant-water  fishing 
nations  such  as  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  Americans  have  expres.'-ed  under- 
standable co;;cern  over  the  prospect  that 
after  an  ocean  treaty  Is  sl:-nod.  the  long 
process  of  !tatio:\T!  ratification  may  delay  Its 
coming  it.to  force  for  several  yenrs.  It  is  en- 
couraging that  the  U.S.  delegation  has  found 
getierally  favorable  response  to  lUs  proposal 
for  provisional  application  of  the  treaty  ar- 
ticles concerned  with  the  seabed  regime  soon 
after  the  treaty  is  signed. 
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We  believe  It  Is  Important  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  kept  abreast  of  the  develop- 
ments In  these  negotiations,  especially  since 
the  ocean  treaty  will  be  subject  to  the  Sen- 
ate ratification  and  Implementing  legislation 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Therefore, 
we  Intend  to  report  to  you  again  after  the 
Geneva  meeting.  In  the  meantime,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  for  further  In- 
formation or  discussion  of  law  of  the  sea 
Issues. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  M.  Fraser, 
William  S.  Mailliard. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  FRANK  E. 
BATTAGLIA.  DEAN  OF  OFFICIAL 
REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
extending  my  best  wishes  to  Frank  E. 
Battaglia  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment. Frank  has  told  me  that  he  is  plan- 
ning on  moving  down  to  the  warm  cli- 
mates of  Florida.  When  I  asked  FYank 
"why  Florida?"  he  told  me  that  after 
spending  over  30  years  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  he  had  grown  accustomed  to 
a  constant  flow  of  hot  air,  and  Florida, 
he  said,  with  its  famous  tropical  heat 
would  make  him  feel  right  at  home. 

But  seriously.  Frank  is  leaving  us  after 
30  years  of  excellent  service  to  the  Con- 
gress and  I  know  we  are  all  going  to  miss 
him.  Frank  combines  the  rare  qualities 
of  dedication  and  ability.  It  Is  this  unique 
combination  that  makes  him  such  an  un- 
usually fine  person  and  which  earned 
him  the  honor  of  being  appointed  by 
Sam  Raybum  to  the  post  of  dean  of  our 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  fellow  Congressmen  in  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  wishes  for  a  fruit- 
ful and  happy  retirement  to  Frank  Bat- 
taglia. 


SPN'S  AND  A  PERSONAL  TRAGEDY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken 
in  the  past  on  the  need  to  abolish  the 
separation  program  numbers  which  are 
entered  on  the  discharge  papers  of  every 
serviceman. 

The  unnecessary  and  grievous  harm 
to  an  individual  resulting  from  unfor- 
tunately common  knowledge  as  to  what 
the  code  numbers  designate,  and  the  con- 
sequent invasion  of  privacy  which  may 
never  end  for  a  veteran  with  a  prejudi- 
cial SPN  is  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
following  tragic  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived. 

I  enclose  also  my  letter  to  General  Leo 
Benade,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Military  Personnel  Policy 
and  I  eagerly  await  his  reply.  The  need 
for  rectifying  legislation  on  this  matter 
is  enormous.  This  intolerable  situation 
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must  end.  I  urge  rapid  passage  of  the 
Koch-Aspin  bill,  H.R.  8490.  This  bill  for- 
bids any  indication  on  the  discharge  cer- 
tificate of  the  veterans  of  why  he  was 
discharged  or  separated  from  service, 
and  forbids  the  military  from  releasing 
this  information  to  any  private  person 
or  entity — except  the  former  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  bill  also  permits 
veterans  who  already  have  discharge  cer- 
tificates with  SPN'S  or  other  designation 
indicating  the  reason  for  discharge,  to 
obtain  new  discharge  certificates  which 
omit  such  information. 

Correspondence  follows : 

Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch:  Congress- 
man Koch  I  am  writing  to  you  for  some 
help — you  being  a  Veteran  of  World  War  two 
you  know  what  the  services  are  like  and  you 
know  what  discharges  can  do  to  people  and 
there  life  In  this  sick  society.  I  received  a 
general  discharge  under  honorable  condition 
September  25,  1958.  Reason  SDN-363-AFR- 
39-16  from  the  Air  Force.  I  was  told  there 
wasn't  anything  wrong  with  It.  I  came  from 
Alabama  out  to  Sandlego  California  In  Jan- 
uary 1966  and  went  to  work  at  R Cor- 
poration In  Chula  VUta.  Calif,  three  weeks' 
after  Filling  out  Job  applicant  and  Security 
Forms  listing  Jobs  and  type  of  discharges 
received  my  name  has  been  drug  thru  811m- 
my  Filth  by  Foreman  and  worker  and  even 
to  Where  I  live  and  When  I  go  to  town  I  am 
treated  like  I  have  the  Plague.  I  have  been 
to  the  Veteran  Administration  and  asked 
them  What  Is  Wrong  With  a  General  dis- 
charge Under  Honorable  Conditions  and 
What  a  AFR-39-16  Reason  SDN~363  mean't 
they  said  they  did  not  know  and  that  I 
should  get  the  Red  Cross  are  a  lawyer  to  help 
me  that  they  couldn't.  I  Went  to  the  Dis- 
trict attorney  In  Chula  Vista  and  asked 
what  I  could  do  about  being  Slandered  and 
If  I  could  see  R —  Corporation  Security 
File  own  me.  He  said  unless  I  could  get  a 
Witness  to  Swear  he  heard  me  being  slan- 
dered that  I  had  best  forget  It.  and  that 
R —  Corporation  could  have  a  Security  File 
own  me  and  that  they  did  not  have  to  Show 
It  to  me.  I  asked  What  Would  happen  If  I 
beat  Hell  out  of  them  he  said  I  could  get 
6  months  to  ten  year.  Plus  being  Sued  by 
them. 

I  know  we  are  living  In  a  sick  society  with 
all  the  corruption  all  for  a  dollar  that  is 
worth  21  cents.  Congressman  Koch  the  only 
thing  I  am  guilty  off  is  letting  boredom  and 
disgust  and  bad  food  and  whiskey  break  me 
after  14  months  of  18  month  tour  in  England 
where  while  drunk  and  depressed  I  tried  to 
commit  suicide  and  if  anyone  savs  different 
they  are  a  dam  liar.  What  I  need  is  a  com- 
plete copy  of  everything  in  my  Air  Force  flies 
Including  my  medical  records  to  clear  my 
name  If  there  is  any  Justice  In  this  country. 
If  you  can  help  me  I  would  appreciate  It. 
My  old  Air  Force  number  was  AF  Rank  A2  C 
C.M.G.  Congressman  Koch  you  are  my  last 
hope  of  getting  help  and  Justice. 
Thank  you. 
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U.S.  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES, 

Washington,  DC,  June  28, 1973. 
Lt.  Gen.  Leo  E.  Benade. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  General  Benade:  You  have  Indicated 
In  your  previous  letters  a  belief  that  the  use 
of  SPN'S  on  discharge  certificates  was  for 
"administrative  and  statutory  purposes" 
only,  and  that  such  Inclusion  does  not  offset 
the    prlvaslon    of    privacy    for    the    veteran. 

I  include  for  your  edification  a  photocopy 
of  the  latest  In  a  series  of  communlcntions 
from  citizens  who  are  considerably  aggrieved 
by  the  rank  injustice  the  Inclusion  of  SPN's 
have  caused.  The  present  case  being  sub- 
mitted Is  especially  sad,  and  holds  the  poten- 
tial for  real  tragedy,  as  I  think  you  will  agree. 


However,  for  every  complaint  received,  there 
are  surely  thousands  of  people  who  are  suf- 
fering silently  as  a  result  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment policy. 

I  reiterate  my  point  made  in  earlier  com- 
munications and  not  fully  spoken  to  by  you: 
not  only  the  codes  and  designations  of  the 
SPN's  be  kept  confldential,  they  should  not 
be  entered  on  the  discharge  certificate  at  all. 

I   would   very  much  appreciate   it   if  you 
could  have  the  submitted  case  investigated 
and  communicate  to  me  its  disposition. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


JIM  SMITH  WILL  BE  MISSED 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  many  of  us,  in  the  Con-' 
gress,  praised  the  fine  work  our  former 
colleague  Jim  Smith  had  performed  at 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  dur- 
ing his  4  years  there.  I  called  my  article 
"Mr.  Smith  Goes  Home  to  Oklahoma" 
and  was  indeed  shocked  to  hear  the  news 
last  weekend  that  Jim  had  accidently 
been  killed  during  a  fire  on  his  farm  near 
Chickasha,  Okla. 

I  knew  Jim  personally  and  considered 
him  an  ally  and  friend. 

We  sat  together  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  2  years  and  I  con- 
sidered his  judgment  invaluable  on  the 
many  issues  facing  our  committee. 

His  later  work  at  the  FHA  was  ap- 
preciated and  applauded  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  I  know  many  regretted 
his  departure  from  the  FHA  to  return 
to  his  first  love,  the  ranch  in  Oklahoma. 

Yes,  Mr.  Smith  has  gone  back  to  Okla- 
homa for  good,  and  I  sincerely  regret  I 
won't  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
this  gracious  and  friendly  gentleman 
again.  He  was  a  fine  person  and  a  great 
American. 

My  wife  Evelyn  and  myself  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mary  Belle  Smith 
and  their  family  on  this  tragic  affair. 


DR.  MODESTO  MORA  FOUNDS 
AMERICAN  HOSPITAL,  MIAMI, 
FLA. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Modesto  Mora,  with  a  group  of  out- 
standing medical  practitioners  will  soon 
open  the  American  Hospital  in  the 
southwest  section  of  Dade  County.  Fla. 

The  new  modern  medical  facility  will 
be  located  on  16  acres  of  land  at  11750 
Bird  Road,  Miami,  Fla.  It  will  open  with 
425  beds,  160  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  eight  major  operating 
rooms,  excellently  designed  and  mod- 
emly  equipped  intensive  care  units,  and 
ten  house  physicians. 

The  roster  of  approximately  450 
participating  doctors  includes  renowned 
medical  specialists  from  many  countries 
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covering  almost  every  known  field  of 
medical  practice  with  the  exception  of 
obstetrics  and  pediatrics. 

The  American  Hospital  will  initially 
open  with  more  beds,  facilities,  services, 
and  space  than  has  any  other  private 
medical  facility  when  first  opening  in 
south  Florida. 

Dr.  Modesto  Mora,  American  Hos- 
pital's foimder,  will  serve  as  President  of 
the  hospital's  Board  of  Directors. 

Doctor  Mora  is  a  surgeon  and  a  well- 
known  and  highly  regarded  member  of 
the  Florida  medical  community.  Bom  in 
Cuba  he  was  initially  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Havana's  School  of 
Medicine  in  1949. 

He  entered  the  United  States  shortly 
thereafter  and  for  23  years  he  has  been 
a  resident  of  this  country.  He  long  ago 
obtained  his  U.S.  citizenship  and  has 
been  making  major  contributions  to  the 
medical  profession. 

It  was  Dr.  Modesto  Mora  who  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  Latin  hospital  in 
this  "Gateway  to  the  Americas"  area 
when  he  formed,  constructed,  and  open- 
ed in  1963  the  Pan  American  Hospital 
with  but  67  beds.  The  Pan  American 
Hospital  has  grown  to  150  beds.  It  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  successful. 

We  salute  you.  Dr.  Modesto  Mora,  for 
your  foresight  and  continuing  contri- 
butions to  your  profession  and  the  needs 
of  your  fellow  man. 


THE  67TH  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL AUDUBON  SOCIETY 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
The  National  Audubon  Society  recently 
held  its  67th  convention  in  Denver,  Colo. 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  president  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  discussed  the  progress 
made  by  the  Society  and  other  conserva- 
tionists in  the  5  years  since  he  took 
office.  The  National  Audubon  Society  is, 
course,  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  and 
most  respected  conservation  organiza- 
tions. I  would  like  to  insert  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Stahr  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Excerpts  From  the  Remarks  of  Elvis  J. 
Stahr.  President,  National  Aitdubon 
Society  at  the  Society's  67th  Convention 
Denver,  Colo..  Friday,  June  8.  1973 
In  preparing  this  report  to  you,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  almost  five  full  years  have  gone 
by  since  I  became  your  president  in  October, 
1968.  That  set  me  digging,  looking  at  where 
we  were  then  and  where  we  are  now.  I  want 
to  share  with  you  a  few  of  the  Interesting 
results  of  my  little  inquiry. 

On  September  30.  1968,  National  Audubon 
had  86,562  members.  On  April  30.  1973.  we 
had  264,973  members.  On  September  30.  1968. 
we  had  104  chapters.  Today,  we  have  300 
chapters.  We're  still  growing.  And  our  rate 
of  membership  renewal  continues  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally high — 83  percent. 

In  the  financial  area,  we  have  Increased 
our  budgeted  Income  131  percent  In  the  past 
five  years,  while  our  budgeted  expenses  have 
increased  only  109  percent.  As  a  result,  we 
have  reduced  our  deficit  significantly,  while 
strengthening  our  staff,  our  publications  and 
most  of  our  programs. 
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It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me.  of  course, 
to  be  able  to  repwrt  such  grownh  for  Na- 
tional Audubon,  and  I  extend  my  deepest 
thanks  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  your 
participation,  your  support,  your  cooperation. 
But  beyond  the  members,  beyond  the  per- 
sonal gratification  each  of  us  must  feel  In 
being  part  of  an  organization  of  steadily 
increasing  stature,  I  have  sensed  something 
far  more  significant  and  exciting  in  the  al- 
most five  years  I  have  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing yoiu-  president. 

What  I  have  sensed  is  an  idea  on  the  move, 
the  emergence  of  a  new  set  of  values.  For 
many  years,  a  few  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals, such  as  National  Audubon  and  its 
members,  had  been  warning  that  man  was 
dealing  all  too  recklessly  with  those  basic 
resources — the  air,  the  water,  the  land,  and 
the  living  things,  plants  and  animals — that 
interact  In  fundamental  and,  yes,  fascinat- 
ing ways  to  sustain  and  enrich  all  life  on 
our  planet.  There  were  many  times  when 
conservationists  must  have  wondered  if  any- 
one was  listening.  Our  streams,  rivers  and 
lakes  became  dirtier  and  dirtier.  The  air  In 
too  many  of  our  major  cities  became  more 
and  more  of  a  menace  to  health.  The  use 
of  persistent  pesticides  proliferated.  Noise 
levels  grew  louder  and  louder.  More  and  more 
species  became  extinct,  rare  or  endangered. 
WUderness  became  more  and  more  threat- 
ened. Ugliness,  pollution  and  careless  ex- 
ploitation and  waste  of  resources  seemed 
destined  to  be  the  lot  of  modem,  indus- 
trialized society. 

Suddenly,  however — quite  suddenly,  in 
fact,  when  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
history — there  were  signs  of  change.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  environmental  abuse  had  be- 
come so  widespread  and  obvious.  Perhaps 
people  began  to  listen.  Perhaps  it  was  a  com- 
bination of  both.  At  any  rate,  the  warnings 
of  lonely  conservationists  finally  began  to  be 
heard  and  understood. 

More  and  more  people  began  to  protest 
environmental  degradation.  More  and  more 
people  began  to  stand  up  and  to  demand 
action  for  a  better  environment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  National  Audubon's 
growth  in  the  past  five  years  reflects  the  will 
and  determination  of  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  people,  here  in  the  United  States, 
and  elsewhere  on  our  only  one  Earth,  to 
assure  man's  survival  in  an  environment 
worth  surviving  In. 

That  determination  exploded  upon  the 
public  scene  in  an  historic  event  three  years 
ago — April  22.  1970.  the  first  Earth  Day. 
Earth  Day  propelled  "the  environment  "  as 
a  public  Issue  to  dizzying  new  heights.  It  was 
an  unprecedented  public  outcry  for  action  by 
government  and  industry — against  inade- 
quate or  non-existent  laws,  against  business 
and  pollution  as  usual,  against  lip-service  to 
environmental  protection,  against  "progress" 
no  matter  what  the  price  environmentally, 
against  values  and  lifestyles  that  carry  us  on 
an  ecological  collision  course. 

Earth  Day  was  not  a  passing  fad.  as  some 
would  have  the  public  believe.  If  we  needed 
any  proof  of  that,  just  look  at  the  growth  of 
our  own  organization  since  then.  Earth  Day 
was  not  a  spring  lark  by  twenty  million 
people  blowing  off  steam.  Rather,  Earth  Day 
three  years  ago  was  the  end  of  an  era  of 
merely  viewing  our  environmental  problems 
with  alarm,  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
action  for  a  better  environment. 

The  message  of  Earth  Day  was  heard  loud 
and  clear  by  public  officials,  elected  and  ap- 
pointed, at  all  levels  of  government.  It  was 
heard  by  key  officials  in  Industry.  It  was 
heard  by  Insurance  companies  that  issue  pol- 
lution liability  policies.  It  was  heard  by 
banks  that  lend  money  to  Industry.  It  was 
heard  by  voters.  It  wa.s  heard  by  other  gov- 
ernments and  by  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  a  short  five 
years.  On  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels, 
we  have  new  and  Unproved  environmental 
protection  and  pollution  control  laws,  and 
improved  administrative  machinery.  Industry 
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has  responded  to  public  pressure  and  new 
legal  requirements  with  substantially  in- 
creased Investments  in  pollution  control 
facilities. 

Five  years  ago,  we  did  not  have  a  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  That  law.  perhaps 
the  most  significant  piece  cf  environmental 
legislation  yet  enacted,  for  the  first  tl.me 
forced  environmental  awareness  upon  all  fed- 
eral agencies.  Not  that  the  law  is  perfect  or 
that  the  environmental  Impact  of  a  pro* 
posed  federal  project  now  takes  precedence 
over  economic  and  political  factors.  Not  at 
all.  But  under  NEPA,  federal  agencies  can 
no  longer  totally  ignore  envlromental  fac- 
tors in  their  decision-making. 

Five  years  ago  we  had  weak  and  inadequate 
air  and  water  pollution  control  laws.  Today, 
while  they  are  not  perfect,  we  have  laws  that 
may  Just  possibly  bring  us  cleaner  air  and 
cleaner  water  in  a  few  years.  Both  contain 
highly  unusual  but  most  potent  provisions 
giving  any  citizen  the  right  to  sue  the  gov- 
ernment Itself  to  compel  compliance. 

The  public's  demand  for  action  has  also 
brought  a  virtual  ban  on  the  general  use  of 
DDT  in  the  United  States,  a  ban  on  predator 
poisoning,  the  first  noise  pollution  control 
law,  and  a  law  to  regulate  ocean  dumping. 

It  does  appear  that  the  flaming  torch  so 
many  of  you  carried  for  so  many  lonely  years 
has  lighted  the  way  to  at  least  a  renewal 
of  hope — of  well-founded  hope. 

What  we  have  witnessed,  I  think.  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  demonstrations  in  history  of  the 
power  of  public  opinion  to  force  dramatic 
and  rapid,  but  peaceful  and  evolutionary 
changes  in  governmental  and  private  policies 
and  actions.  Some  observers  have  called  it  a 
bloodless  revolution. 

I  celebrate  the  beginning  of  this  environ- 
mental revolution,  for  at  long  last  we  are  be- 
ginning to  confront  man's  most  basic  long- 
run  problem — how  to  safeguard  the  quality 
of  our  life  support  systems. 

But  I  must  stress  that  it  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. We  cannot  yet  claim  victory  for  the 
forces  of  environmental  sanity,  not  by  a  long 
shot.  There  Is  still  much  to  be  done.  And 
that  Is  the  challenge  that  now  faces  the 
members  of  National  Audubon  and  of  other 
conservation  and  enviro'.-.mental  organiza- 
tions. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  recently  en- 
acted environmental  protection  laws  are  put 
to  work.  Tliey  will  not  be  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  on  unless  those  who  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  their  enactment — an 
aroused,  concerned  public — make  it  their 
business  to  demar.d  that  those  laws  are 
properly  Implemented.  That  means  pressur- 
ing Congress  and  the  White  House,  as  well  as 
governors  and  mayors,  and  state  and  local 
legislators,  to  see  that  the  agencies  admlr.ls- 
Terlng  those  laws  have  enough  staff  and 
funds  and  backing  to  do  so  properly.  That 
means  watchdogglng  both  government  and 
Industry  to  make  sure  they  meet  the  many 
requirements  and  deadlines  written  into  en- 
vironmental laws  ar.d  reeulations.  That 
means  taking  governmem  and  industry  to 
court  If  nece-sary  to  compel  compliance  with 
the  environmental  laws  of  this  land. 

On  the  intern,  Lional  .sce.ie,  that  means 
maintalniu!^  a  public  presence — watching 
and  getting  Involved  and  asslstltig — In  the 
operations  of  the  new  United  Nations  En- 
vironment Program  That  means  helping 
and  working  with  our  citi^^en  counterparts 
in  other  n-itlons  to  as-ure  that  critically 
needed  international  cooperation — and  not 
diplomatic,  st.'-iped-patits  arPtle-bargle— em- 
erges from  this  new  U.N.  program. 

If  the  U.N.'s  envlronmenial  protrram  suc- 
ceed.-; in  bringtnp;  the  nations  of  the  world 
closer  together  on  man's  most  serious  lotig- 
term  problem,  environmental  management, 
it  may  In  the  process  help  shov.-  them  the 
w.iy  to  nv.jid  the  always  present  and  ul- 
timate environmental  threat,  war  itself. 

There  are  many  dediciicd  and  sincere 
people  in  government  at  all  level-  wl'c  are 
trying  to  make  otir  newly  won  environmen- 
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tal  la'.vs  -.vork.  and  ac  juppcrt  and  encour- 
age them.  Bat  we  have  '.earned  from  bitter 
experience  that  the  pie. eixtive  medicine  of 
public  participation — citizen  action — is  the 
beit  guarantee  of  proper  Implementation  of 
environmental  laws  and  the  most  effective 
antid.iie  ;o  improper  implementation.  We 
have  learned  that  etern.il  public  vigilance  is 
Cioential  to  malce  gcod  laws  work,  to  expose 
b.-id  la -vs.  and  to  point  the  way  to  neces- 
5a.-y  lmpr.;,vemen:3. 

The  extraordinary  developmentj  In  the 
environmental  arena  in  recent  jears  have 
ceated  a  fcrindatlon  for  action.  They  have 
al  .o  provided  testimony  to  t'-.e  capaci;/  of 
people  to  challenge  and  begin  to  force 
changes  in  our  long-time  philcsophy  and 
practice  of  unbridled  ecologlc'.l  laissez- 
faire. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  to  our  organi- 
zation? A.  you  know  attempting  to  influ- 
ence legislation  is  not  a  substantial  pnrt  of 
our  activities.  Indeed,  It  cannot  be  under 
the  terms  of  the  laws  that  spell  out  per- 
missible activities  for  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations such  as  ours.  But  that  does  not 
mean  we  must  i-jnore  how  decisions  are 
made,  or  not  made,  on  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Our  organization  has  the  capacity  to  edu- 
cate and  develop  citizens  who  are  alert, 
knowledgeable  and  articulate  about  conser- 
vation and  environmental  Issues.  We  try  to 
keep  our  members  informed  on  environ- 
mental controversies  and  problems.  When  in- 
vited to  do  so,  we  present  our  views  at  local, 
state  and  federal  legislative  hearings.  And 
while  tax  laws  limit  our  legislative  activities 
to  an  insubstantial  portion  of  our  total  ef- 
forts, we  as  Individuals  can  and  must  exer- 
cise our  constitutional  rights  to  make  our 
views  known  to  lawmakers  and  legislative 
bodies. 

As  we  go  on  about  our  business  of  educat- 
ing ourselves  and  the  public  through  our 
various  activities  and  publications,  managing 
the  sanctuaries  entrusted  to  us,  helping 
others  establish  and  develop  nature  centers, 
and  training  new  naturalists,  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  reality  that  the  new  environmental 
awarene.ss  that  has  emerged  In  recent  years 
must  ultimately  be  translated  into  policies 
and  proL-rams  spelled  out  In  envlronmontal 
legislation. 

There  Is  still  much  to  be  done,  as  I  said 
earlier.  We  need  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  al- 
ready enacted  environmental  laws  And  we 
need  to  add  to  our  arsenal  of  environmental 
management  weapons. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  tlmo  to  discuss 
all  of  our  Action  Priorities.  You  know  them. 
You  helped  formulate  them.  I  do,  however, 
want  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  critical 
problems  confronting  us — land  use,  strip 
mining,  minerals,  and  energy.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  an  environment  worth  living  In, 
we  need  action — and  soon — on  each  of  those 
interrelated  Issues. 

We  need  a  coherent  national  land-use  pol- 
icy, with  teeth  in  It,  to  balance  the  need  for 
development  and  economic  health  with  the 
need  to  preserve  environmental  health  and 
ecologically  and  esthetlcally  valuable  open 
spaces,  wilderness,  wetlands,  estuaries  and 
coastal  areas. 

We  need  national  regulation  of  sirip-min- 
Ing  that  balances  the  r.eed  for  coal  and  other 
mineral  resources  with  the  need  to  safeguard 
our  land  and  water  resources  from  the  dev- 
astation that  all  too  often  accompanies 
strip-mining.  We  do  not  need  to  ban  all 
strip-mining.  But  we  do  need  to  limit  strip- 
mining  to  are.^3  where  reclamation  can  suc- 
ceed, and  we  need  to  reqiilre  that  true  rec- 
lamation then  be  carried  out  In  those  areas. 
We  have  had  en.-iugh  of  the  cosmetic  ap- 
proach of  merely  applying  lipstick  to  a 
corpse. 

We  need  to  assure  that  coal  and  oil  shale 
exploitation  here  In  the  west  wUl  not  turn 
the  magnificent  mountain  states  Into  another 
Appalachla. 
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We  need  a  national  minerals  policy  based 
on  conservation  of  the  world's  finite  supply 
of  mineral  resources  and  recycling  of  recov- 
erable resources  that  we  now  cavalierly  dis- 
card as  'J.seless  solid  waste. 

One  of  the  best  kept  secrets  is  the  true  na- 
ture cf  the  minerals  situati.m.  Listen  to  what 
a  study  committee  of  the  National  Academies 
of  Science  and  Engineering  had  to  say  re- 
cently in  Its  report  to  the  N.itlonal  Com- 
mission on  Material  Policy.  I  quote: 

"The  study  committee  believes  that  the 
threat  to  environmental  quality  ai.d  re- 
source availability,  caused  and  compounded 
by  our  treatment  and  use  of  materl.Tls.  poses 
a  real  problem  and  a  vital  national  Lssue 
which  calls  urgently  for  an  open-minded  re- 
examinotlon  of  certain  commo.tly  held  be- 
liefs. These  beliefs  are: 

"1.  That  natural  resources  can  be  used  In 
whatever  amount  Is  evoked  by  public  demand 
for  goods  and  services  as  stlmitlated  and 
guided  by  producers'  efforts  to  enlarge  their 
markets; 

"2.  That  improved  well-being  of  society  Is 
adequately  measured  by  acsregate  volitme  of 
the  production  of  goods,  increased  per  capita 
use  of  goods,  atid  aggregate  consumptioii  of 
materials  and  energy:  and 

"3.  That  technological  development  should 
and  will  continue  to  contribute  to  and  accel- 
erate the  Increased  throughput  of  materials 
per  person  as  it  has  in  the  past." 

That's  the  end  of  the  quote.  But  unless  we 
heed  those  words  well,  it  may  well  be  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  most  catastrophic 
periods  In  American  and  world  history. 

What  these  words  tell  us  is  that  our  min- 
eral consumption  and  production  habits, 
bred  Into  us  In  times  when  resources  ap- 
peared to  be  inexhaustible,  must  be  re-ex- 
amined, and  soon. 

The  energy  resources  situation  requires 
similar  re-examination. 

We  need  a  national  energy  policy  based  on 
curbing  our  reckless  and  wasteful  use  of 
energy  resources,  not  simply  a  policy  of  more 
oil,  more  coal,  more  natural  gas.  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
blindly  p\irsue  new  sources  of  energy  to  meet 
our  seemingly  insatiable  appetite  without 
questioning  how  that  energy  Is  used. 

Of  course  we  need  energy  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  our  Industrialized  society  turning. 
We  need  energy  to  maintain  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living  and  to  enable  others  less  fortu- 
nate than  ourselves  to  Improve  their  living 
standards.  But  we  also  need  to  lecognlze  that 
simply  finding  more  energy  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  Unless  we  reduce  the  demand  for 
energy,  obtaining  new  energy  supplies  will 
only  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning.  And  not  for 
very  long. 

We  simply  cannot  go  on  Indefinitely  con- 
suming energy  at  our  present  rate.  We  must 
recognize  that  fossil  fuel  energy  resources  are 
finite,  and  barring  some  as  yet  unforeseen 
technological  breakthrough,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  we  are  already  taxing  the  capacity 
of  our  technology  to  .stretch  those  finlt-e  re- 
sources to  meet  our  needs  at  our  pre.sent  rate 
of  energy  consumption. 

We  need  a  national  energy  policy  based  on 
conservl;.g  our  energy  resources  and  bal- 
ancing environmental  and  economic  factors. 
At  the  s  line  time,  we  need  an  urgent  program 
cf  research  :inc\  development  rf  more  eJficlent 
and  less  polluting  ways  of  generating  clec- 
tri-rity.  And  there  are  such  ways. 

We  expect  to  have  considerably  more  to 
say  about  energy  in  the  near  future,  for  we 
are  currently  preparing  a  position  paper  on 
the  energy  crisis.  Meanwhile,  I  Just  want  to 
add  this  note  of  warning:  We  must  beware  of 
those  who  preach  that  the  wav  to  solve  our 
energy  crisis  Is  to  abandon  or  delay  enforce- 
ment of  recently  won  pollution  control  re- 
quirements. We  need  energy  and  a  cleaner 
environment.  But  unfortunately,  there  are 
some  in  industry  unc'  government  who  say 
we  cannot  have  both.  And  who  are  using  the 
energy  crisis  to  whip  up  a  backlash  against 
the  environmental  movement. 
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Spokesmen  for  energy  companies,  and  their 
allies  In  government,  have  blamed  environ- 
mentalists for  delaying  new  drilling  and  min- 
ing for  energy  resources,  for  blocking  con- 
struction of  new  refineries  and  power  plants, 
and  for  a  host  of  other  imagined  sins.  Indeed! 
for  virtually  everything  but  the  faU  of 
Rome — and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  us 
blamed  for  that  too. 

Russell  E.  Train,  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  recently 
debunked  those  Industry  claims.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  quote  the  facts  he  cited,  but 
I  win  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  his 
recent  statement  if  you  are  Interested. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  we  need  to 
beware  of  the  backlash  unleashed  against  the 
environmental  cause.  It  is  serious.  It  Is  dan- 
gerous. Some  of  It,  I  regret  to  say.  is  replete 
with  untruths,  half-truths  and  distortions. 

There  are  some  who  are  trying  to  con  the 
public  into  believing  that  the  whole  environ- 
mental movement  is  based  in  the  assumption 
that  birds  and  bees,  animals  and  trees,  are 
more  Important  than  people.  That  sort  of 
derisive  characterization  of  the  environmen- 
tal movement  conveniently  ignores  several 
facts.  It  Ignores  that  fact  that  the  environ- 
mental movement  consists  of  people  who 
want  a  world  that's  fit  for  people. 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
objective  of  pollution  control  Is  to  protect 
public  health. 

That  it  Is  people  who  do  not  want  their 
beaches  and  shorelines  fouled  with  oil,  not 
only  because  of  what  oil  pollution  does  to 
birds  but  also  because  of  what  oil  pollution 
does  to  recreation  areas,  to  boats,  and  to 
fishery  resources. 

That  it  is  people  who  do  not  want  their 
view  of  a  beautiful  landscape  marred  by 
monster  billboards. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  the  Intellectu- 
ally dishonest  tactics  used  by  some — not  all. 
but  too  many — in  Industry  In  their  current 
propaganda  assault  on  environmentalists.  An 
Industry  spokesman  recently  declared — and 
this  Is  a  direct  quote — that  "the  environ- 
mental lobby  has  succeeded  in  having  the 
(Alaska)  pipeilne  blocked  by  arguing  that  its 
construction  might  discommode  some  polar 
bears." 

If — and  since  I  don't  know  I  have  to  say 
"if" — If  that  gentleman  had  done  any  home- 
work on  the  subject,  then  what  he  said  is 
an  asinine  affront  to  the  Integrity  of  environ- 
mentalists who  have  opposed  the  proposed 
route  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  for  very  cogent 
reasons.  His  statement  also  shows  a  kind  of 
contempt  for  the  Intelligence  of  the  average 
American.  It  is  also  an  affront  to  the  courts, 
which  have  so  far  held  up  construction  of  the 
Alaska  pipeilne  only  because  the  executive 
branch  of  the  federal  government  has  twice 
violated  federal  laws. 

The  underlying  environmental  issues — 
polar  bears  or  anything  else — have  not  yet 
even  been  before  the  courts. 

What  the  courts  have  ruled  on  have  been 
Issues  of  law  and  order.  First,  after  the  oil 
companies  bought  147  miles  of  pipe  and 
brought  It  to  Alaska  without  a  permit  to 
build  even  one  mile  of  pipeline,  the  federal 
government  attempted  to  approve  the  pipe- 
line without  studying  fully  the  potential  im- 
pact of  the  pipeline  on  the  environment. 
That  was  a  violation  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  .-ict.  Ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
courts,  the  government  then  prepared  the 
necessary  environmental  Impact  study,  found 
that  the  proposed  pipeilne  would  Indeed 
adversely  affect  the  environment,  but  never- 
theless approved  the  line.  That  may  have 
been  legal  even  if  imprudent. 

But  in  so  doing  the  federal  government 
once  again  violated  a  federal  law  by  grant- 
ing the  oil  companies  permission  to  use  a 
much  wider  right-of-way  across  public  land 
than  Is  permitted  by  law.  The  right-of-way 
Issue  Is  now  before  Congress. 

Contemporary  violations  of  law  by  federal 
officials  are  not  confined  to  the  pipeline 
drama,  I  concede,  but  I  don't  see  how  cover- 
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Ing  them  up  with  a  polar  bear  rug  is  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  sound  solutions  of 
tough  problems. 

Aside  from  the  underlying  issues — that  the 
Industry-government  proposal  would  put  the 
pipeline  through  an  earthquake  zone,  would 
require  loading  the  oil  in  tankers  in  a  port 
In  southern  Alaska  that  has  very  great  tides, 
and  would  require  shipping  the  oil  by  tankers 
to  our  Pacific  Coast,  with  all  its  accompany- 
ing hazards — the  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
this:  Reasonable  people  may  reasonably  dis- 
agree about  how  the  oil  from  Alaska's  north 
slope  should  be  transported  to  the  mainland. 
But  to  distort  the  Issue  Into  one  of  people 
versus  polar  bears  is  Intellectually  dishonest. 
It  is  a  fraudulent  appeal  to  emotions.  Un- 
fortunately, such  distortions  are  not  confined 
to  the  Alaska  pipeline  problem,  else  I 
wouldn't  mention  It. 

I  hope  we  in  the  environmental  movement 
win  not  retaliate  with  distortions  of  our  own. 
We  have  to  do  ovir  homework.  We  have  to 
give  the  public  facts.  We  have  to  use  logic. 
We  have  to  appeal  to  reason. 

As  the  environmental  revolution  unfolds, 
some  hard  decisions  will  be  needed.  Pollution 
control,  resource  conservation  and  environ- 
mental protection  require  more  than  tech- 
nology. Society  and  economic  decisions  are 
also  involved.  Those.  In  turn,  ultimately  re- 
quire political  decisions.  To  make  the  wisest 
decisions  on  the  kind  of  environment  we 
want  for  ourselves,  and  the  quality  of  envi- 
ronment we  want  to  leave  those  who  come 
after  us,  we  need  all  available  facts,  not 
propaganda.  We  need  an  honest  discussion 
of  all  alternatives.  We  need  to  know  what  is 
possible,  and  what  is  not  possible. 

Government  and  Industry  make  the  policy 
decisions  and  the  day-to-day  decisions  that 
determine  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
But  ultimately,  both  government  and  indus- 
try are  accountable  to  the  public. 

And  ultimately,  the  public — we  the  peo- 
ple— can  assure  that  accountability  only  if 
we  work  at  It. 

It  seems  there  are  nearly  always  some  peo- 
ple In  government  who  have  a  different  view 
of  their  responsibility  and  authority  than  you 
and  I  wish  they  had.  Many  recent  headlines 
attest  to  that. 

That  is  one  reason  I  believe  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  environmental  rev- 
olution now  underway  will  succeed  only  to 
the  degree  that  those  of  us  who  care  enough 
about  the  condition  of  the  environment  re- 
main involved. 

We  have  scored  substantial  gains  in  the 
past  five  years.  I  am  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  we  have  the  capacity  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  years  ahead.  There  wUl 
be  more  obstacles.  Our  task  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult. The  backlash  is  likely  to  become  mora 
intense  as  the  costs  of  a  cleatier,  healthier 
environment  become  clearer. 

But  I  believe  the  public  will  continue  to 
opt  for  a  better  environment  if  given  the 
facts  responsibly  and  articulately. 

That  is  part  of  the  mission  of  National 
Audubon,  and  I  hope  you  and  the  thousands 
of  members  who  are  not  with  us  today  will 
continue  to  pursue  that  mission. 

When  he  accepted  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
1950,  William  Faulkner  said,  and  I  quote  him: 
"I  decline  to  accept  the  end  of  man." 

I  suggest  that  all  of  us  In  the  environmen- 
tal movement  are  there  because  we  decline  to 
accept  the  end  of  man.  Or  the  end  of  any 
form  of  life  whose  passing  diminishes  man. 
We  must  continue  to  refuse  to  accept  not 
only  the  end  of  man  but  the  degradation  of 
the  environment  In  which  man  must  live  If 
he  lives  at  all.  I  look  forward  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  working  with  you  toward  that 
most  noble  goal. 
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"OLD  IRONSIDES"   BELONGS   IN 
BOSTON 
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HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  great  concern  in  Boston  about  the 
proposed  transfer  of  that  treasured  Bos- 
ton institution  and  landmark,  the  U.S.S. 
Constitution — "Old  Ironsides" — to  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Specific  legislation  is  already  in  effect 
which  proscribes  such  action.  Public  Law 
83-523  of  July  1954  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  "to  repair,  equip,  and  restore 
the  U.S.S.  Constitution,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  to  her  original  condition,  but 
not  for  active  service,  and  thereafter  to 
maintain  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass." 

In  addition,  I  have  cosponsored  with 
Majority  Leader  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  H.R. 
7486  and  H.R.  8145,  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Naval  Museum  and  a  Historic 
Park  that  would  include  "Old  Ironsides." 

On  June  29  I  rebutted  an  editorial 
aired  on  Philadelphia's  CBS  Station, 
WCAU-TV,  which  proclaimed  Philadel- 
phia as  a  new  home  for  "Old  Ironsides." 

My  reply,  "Old  Ironsides  Belongs  in 
Boston,"  in  similar  tongue-and-cheek 
style  is  reprinted  below,  along  with  the 
original  editorial,  for  the  edification  and 
amusement  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
public : 

I A    WCAU-TV   Editorial] 

A    NEW    HOME    FOR    "OLD    IKONSIDES" 

This  Is  the  USS  Constitution,  better  known 
as  "Old  Ironsides".  Launched  in  1797,  her 
fame  really  grew  during  the  war  of  1812.  The 
story  Is  that  the  American  sailors  (seeing 
the  British  cannonballs  literally  bouncing 
off  the  oak  sides  of  the  ship)  began  to  call 
their  ship  "Old  Ironsides". 

Since  1934  she  has  been  berthed  in  Boston. 
But  now  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  is  to  close, 
and  Philadelphia  (soon  to  host  a  bicenten- 
nial In  1976)  seems  to  be  the  perfect  answer 
for  a  new  home  for  "Old  Ironsides".  Phil- 
adelphia In  part  had  a  role  In  the  very  exist- 
ence of  "Old  Ironsides"  because  it  was 
Joshua  Humphreys  of  Philadelphia  who  de- 
signed the  vessel. 

How  can  we  get  the  Constit^itioii  to  Phil- 
adelphia? Well,  it's  not  as  difficult  as  it  might 
seem.  It  won't  even  take  legislation  in  Wash- 
ington. As  the  Constitution  is  still  carried 
on  the  books  as  an  active  naval  vessel,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  can  simply  transfer 
the  ship  from  one  port  to  another  Just  like 
any  other  nava!  vessel.  Philadelphia  is  already 
home  port  for  John  Dewey's  flagship  Olyrnpia 
from  the  Spanish  American  War. 

We  now  ask  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Warner  to  transfer  another  historic  Ameri- 
can ves.sel  to  Philadelphia,  the  USS  Constitu- 
tion. 


Reply  to  WCAU-TV  Editorial 

"Old  Ironsides"  Belongs  in  Boston 

(By  Hon.  Joe  Moaklev) 

The  USS  Constitution,  better  known  as 
"Old  Ironsides  "  doesn't  need  a  new  home.  It 
already  has  one — Boston.  Boston  is  where  she 
was  built  In  1794  .  .  .  Boston  has  been  her 
home  for  a  century  and  a  half  .  .  .  and  Boston 
Is  where  she  shall  remain  for  the  ages. 

While  we  thank  Philadelphia's  Joshua 
Humphreys  for  designing  her — it  v.-as  the 
people  of  Boston  who  saved  her  from  scut- 
tling time  and  again.  In  1828  it  was  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Boston's  Poet  Laureate,  who 
aroused  the  People's  anger  at  her  proposed 


scrapping  with  those  stirring  lines  that  be- 
gin .  .  .  "Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down". 
In  1897  It  was  Honey  Fitzgerald- — Boston's 
future  mayor  and  grandfather  of  President 
John  Kennedy — who  appealed  for  restora- 
tion on  her  lOOth  birthday.  And  In  1930  It 
was  the  children  of  Boston  who  rescued  her 
with  their  "pennies  for  Old  Ironsides" 

Not  only  on  historical — or  sentimental— or 
literary — but  even  on  legal  grounds  "Iron- 
sides" belongs  to  Boston.  Public  Law  83-523 
of  July  1954  specifically  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  "repair,  restore,  and  main- 
tain the  United  States  Ship  Constitution  at 
Boston.  Massachu.>etts." 

Then  in  April  of  this  year,  the  Defense  De- 
partment dropped  a  bombshell  on  Boston. 
They  closed  our  naval  bases  .  .  .  and  left  us 
with  the  protection  of  a  single  48-gu:i  frig- 
ate, "Old  Ironsides." 

As  a  congressman  from  Boston,  I  pledge  to 
fight  any  attempt  to  remove  our  last  bastion 
of  defense  .  .  .  and  ship  it  off  to  Plulatielphia. 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  NOTES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
tributing the  following  data  in  my  con- 
gressional district  imder  the  title 
"Washington  News  Notes"  for  the 
month  of  July: 

Congressman  Craig  Hosmer's  Washington 
News  Notes,  July  1973 
disaster  insurance 
Congressman  Craig  Hosmer  is  co-sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  create  a  Federal  Disaster 
Insurance    Corporation.    Tlie    proposed    cor- 
poration would  o'Ter  low  cost  insurance  that 
would  cover  up  to  90  percent  of  losses  result- 
ing from   natural   disasters   such    as   earth- 
quakes and  floods.  Meanwhile,  the  Congress- 
man suggests  that  homeowners  consider  the 
merits  of  existing  federally  aided  flood  and 
earthquake    insurance.    It's    available    from 
many  local  insurance  companies. 

IN   CRKDIT   we   trust 

Living  on  credit  has  become  as  American 
as  apple  pie.  Public  and  private  debt  totaled 
2.25  trillion  dollars  at  the  end  of  1972. 
and  53  percent  owed  by  boislness.  25  percent 
by  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
and  22  percent  by  individuals. 

centennial  commemorative  sale 

The  American  Bicentennial  Commission, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Postal  Service  and 
U.S.  Mint,  Is  now  offering  Its  1973  Phila- 
telic-Numismatic Commemoration  package. 
featuring  four  8-cent  stamps  depicting  the 
Boston  lea  Party  and  a  bronze  medal,  li, 
inches  in  diameter,  engraved  with  the  fig- 
ures of  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams. 

The  package  costs  five  dollars.  Revenues 
will  be  used  for  matchln-  grunts  to  States, 
local  and  non-profit  groups  to  finance  spe- 
cific Bicentennial  projects  celebrating  the 
nations  200th  annUersary.  This  oiler  Is  good 
during  July  only.  Checks  or  money  orders 
should  be  sent  to  the  American  Bicentennial 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1976.  San  Francisco, 
California  94101. 

inflation  note — misery  loves  company 

Di-PAKTMLNT 

Despite  recent  surges,  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  United  States  during  the  12- 
month  period  ending  in  April  was  the  lowest 
among  24  major  Industrial  countries.  The 
U.S.  rate  was  5.1  percent.  Most  European  na- 
tions were  over  7  percent  and  the  leader,  Ice- 
land, was  a  whopping  16.6  percent. 
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CONCRESSIO.XAL  REFORM 

Curbs  on  seniority  and  open  committee 
hearings  and  frequent  recorded  votes  were 
touted  by  reformers  as  great  advances  for 
democracy.  Now  that  we  have  them  has  any- 
body noticed  any  great  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  legislation? 

ELECTION    rUND    FIZZLE 

The  income  tax  check-off  plan  to  raise 
money  for  Presidential  election  campaigns — 
hailed  by  reformers  as  the  most  democratic 
method  of  election  financing — apparently 
hasn't  fired  the  imaginations  of  American 
taxpayers. 

According  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
only  3.1  percent  of  over  72  million  tax  returns 
designated  SI  (or  S2  for  a  Joint  return)  for 
a  political  party  or  a  general  election  fund. 
Since  the  noney  can  only  be  used  for  Presi- 
dential and  Vice-Presidential  campaigns, 
Congress  will  probably  wait  until  the  1973. 
'74  and  '75  tax  returns  are  In  before  appro- 
priating tho  funds  for  the  1976  election. 

DR.UFT    SIGNUP    DODGED 

In  some  States,  up  to  30  percent  of  18- 
year-old  men  are  falling  to  register  for  the 
draft.  Although  no  calls  will  be  made,  youths 
still  must  register.  The  draft  machinery  It- 
self dees  not  expire  on  June  30 — just  the  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  induct.  Every 
young  man  is  required  to  register  during  a 
period  30  days  before  or  30  days  after  his 
18th  birthday.  A  stand-by  lottery-  will  be  held 
each  year  with  low  numbers  going  into  a 
stand-by  pool,  to  be  classified,  but  not  given 
Induction  tests.  There  have  been  no  drafts 
since  last  December. 

C.\RPOOL    ECONOMICS 

Today  the  Southland's  2.4  million  com- 
muters drive  2  million  automobiles  between 
home  and  work.  The  average  automobile  car- 
ries only  1.2  persons.  Doubling  that  average 
to  2.4  persons  would  get  1  million  cars  off 
the  road,  cut  commuters'  gasoline  consump- 
tion in  half,  slash  air  pollution  by  50  percent 
and  cut  commuting  costs  to  $1  or  less  per 
day  per  jjerson.  Techniques  for  successful 
car  and  bus  pools  are  detailed  In  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration's  publication,  "Car- 
pool  and  Buspool  Matching  Guide,"  pub- 
lished February,  1973. 

CAPITAL    GAMES 

Washington  wags  are  playing  a  new  game 
dubbed  "Stennls,  Anyone?"  The  object  of  the 
game  Is  to  combine  the  last  names  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  make  a  name  for 
a  piece  of  make-believe  legislation.  Some  ex- 
amples: The  Pepper-Rooney  Pizza  Standards 
BUI;  The  Tunney-Flsh  Cannery  BUI;  The 
Young-Alken-Hart-Case  Daytime  Television 
Standards  Bill;  or,  the  Scherle-Ketchum 
Police  Assls:ance  Bill.  Thus  far  no  wit  Is 
known  to  have  devised  combinations  with 
named  such  as  KUiczynski,  Cranston  or 
Hosmer. 


MR.  NIXON'S  "LITTLE  LIST" 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told 
It  Is  an  honor  to  make  the  Nixon  public 
enemies  list  and,  of  course,  I  am  not 
surprised,  because  I  have  never  made 
any  secret  of  my  opposition  to  the  Nixon 
administration  and  its  antihumanlst 
policies.  What  is  shocking  and  disgust- 
ing is  that  the  list  of  men  and  women 
who  were  marked  for  harassment  and 
illegal  reprisals  covers  a  broad  range  of 
Americans,  even  including  Republicans. 

That  reveals  the  Nixon  adminlstra- 
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tion's  fascist  mentality,  and  that  is  the 
significance  of  Watergate.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  President,  his  admin- 
istration and  his  reelection  committee 
were  engaged  in  a  broad  effort  to  repress 
dissent  and  legitimate  political  opposi- 
tion. As  Senator  Weicker  said: 
They  almost  stole  America. 
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NEGOTIATIONS  IN  VIENNA 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  26.  1973 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
preparatory  MBFR  talks  in  Vienna  are  in 
full  progress  and  because  of  NATO's  in- 
sistence, cliances  of  a  full  conference  at 
the  end  of  October  seem  to  be  good  de- 
spite slowdown  tactics  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  are  many  complex  problems  in- 
volved in  mutual  balanced  force  reduc- 
tion. We  must  make  .sure  that  any  MBFR 
is  not  a  euphemism  for  veiled  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  oui"  forces  Irom  Europe. 
We  must  make  sure  that  any  MBFR  does 
not  upset  the  already  precarious  military 
balance  in  Europe  or  give  the  U.S.S.R. 
any  further  advantage  over  existing 
NATO  forces.  We  must  also  be  aware  of 
the  geographic  distances  involved  in 
MBFR.  A  Soviet  division  withdrawn  be- 
hind the  Polish-Soviet  border  can  be  eas- 
ily reintroduced  into  Central  Europe, 
while  an  American  division  would  have 
to  be  transferred  from  3,500  miles  or 
more. 

It  is  therefore  a  vital  requirement  that 
in  any  agreement  all  of  the  central  front 
must  be  included  in  the  terms.  This  will 
assure  that  uneciual  advantages  do  not 
accrue  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  MBFR. 
Therefore,  I  am  greatly  concerned  re- 
garding the  May  1973  compromise  at 
Vienna  that  stated  Hungary  would  be 
excluded  as  a  full  participant  from  the 
preliminary  talks  because  of  stubborn 
Soviet  insistence  on  such  a  pi'ocedure. 
Hungary  constitutes  an  integral  part  of 
central  Europe,  has  four  Soviet  divisions 
and  tactical  air  forces  on  her  territory, 
and  is  not  even  adjacent  to  any  NATO 
country.  She  certainly  qualifies  both  stra- 
tegically and  geographically  as  a  partner 
in  the  MBFR  talks. 

There  is  also  the  danger  that  by  omit- 
ting Htmgary.  the  question  of  Soviet 
troop  withdrawals  from  Hungary  might 
not  be  raised  and  that  Hungary  might 
remain  a  Soviet  occupied  country. 

This  is  the  same  Hungary  that  took 
up  arms  to  rid  herself  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion in  1956  and  certainly  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  deserted  by  her  friends.  In 
addition,  the  unchecked  prespr.i  c  of  ?j- 
viet  troops  in  Hunpary  would  give  the 
U.S.S.R.  an  excellent  chance  for  direct 
intervention  into  Yugoslavia  in  case  of 
any  internal  crisis  in  that  country. 

Thus,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
NATO  nations  reassert  their  contention 
that  the  status  of  Hung  try  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  that  the  status  of 
Hungai-y  be  reviewed  and  decided,  that 
she  should  be  entitled  to  full  participa- 
tion at  the  MBFR  talks  and  that  troop 


introduced  as  a  bargaining  topic  at  the 
full  conference. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  am  in- 
serting a  news  article  that  will  provide 
more      information      concerning      this 
matter: 
First  MBFR  Plenary  Session  in  Vienna 
agreement  on   compromise 

Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung. 

May  15.  1973. 

One  Important  step  forward  was  taken  in 
the  consultations  for  preparing  MBFR  talks 
between  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  on  Monday. 
The  19  participating  delegations  decided  on 
the  status  of  the  participants  and  the  proce- 
dure at  their  first  plenary  session.  These 
should  have  validity  both  for  the  present 
consultations  and  for  the  real  negotiations  in 
the  fall  At  three  more  plenary  sessions  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  dele- 
gations will  present  their  opening  remarks. 
From  next  week  on  the  delegation  will  try 
to  reach  agreement  In  closed  sessions  about 
the  date  of  the  MBFR  talks,  with  the  agenda 
and  location  of  the  same.  NATO  observers 
assume  that  these  consultations  will  be  fin- 
ished by  the  end  of  May  or  in  early  June. 
"Participants" 

The  Monday  session  was  chaired  by  the 
leader  of  the  British  delegation,  Thompson. 
It  lasted  only  nine  minutes,  although  Its 
preparation  consumed  more  than  100  days. 
The  agreement  states  that  19  of  the  countries 
represented  In  Vienna  have  the  status  of 
"participants."  Among  them  are  Belgium, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Canada, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  from  the  NATO  side, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Poland, 
the  CSR  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  Warsaw  Pact 
side  as  "potential  participants"  on  a  possible 
agreement  restricted  to  Central  Europe. 
They  have  to  decide  on  the  necessary  provi- 
sions unanimously.  Unanimity  is  the  rule 
also  for  the  admission  of  other  states  from 
the  group  of  19  states. 

Denmark,  Greece,  Italy,  Norway  and  Tur- 
key as  well  as  Bulgaria,  Rumania  and  Hun- 
gary will  participate  In  the  present  consulta- 
tions and  in  the  later  negotiations  about 
MBFR  with  a  special  status.  They  are  more 
than  ot>servers,  as  they  have  the  right  to  dis- 
cuss the  matters  under  negotiations.  Chair- 
manship can  be  exercised  by  full  participants 
only. 

For  the  NATO,  the  Dutch  representative 
van  Ufford  gave  the  statement  that  Hun- 
gary's participation  In  the  present  consulta- 
tions wUl  not  prejudice  the  mode  of  par- 
ticipation of  Hungary  in  future  negotiations 
or  decisions.  NATO  insists  that  the  question 
as  to  what  extent  Hungary  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  future  must  be  handled  during 
the  coming  talks  and  a  decision  must  be 
reached  then.  The  present  compromise  repre- 
sents a  compromise  between  two  divergently 
opposed  views,  for  long  before  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiations  NATO  demanded  the  full 
participation  of  Hungary.  The  states  oi  the 
Warsaw  Pact  have  given  notice  in  their  re- 
plies that  they  wanted  a  different  solution. 
The  consultations  had  hardlv  started  when 
Hungary  herself  and  the  other  states  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  Insisted  upon  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  Hungary. 

Van  Ufford  emphasi.-'ed  that  all  elements 
of  the  compromise  pact  form  a  unit,  there  are 
r.o  differences  between  the  parts  of  the  agree- 
ment  and  there  is  only  one  agreement.  In 
opposition  to  the  status  of  Hungary,  no  other 
"potential  participants"  status  may  be  q\ie.';- 
tloned  In  this  manner,  not  even  Italy's.  A'oout 
Italy  observers  believe  that  her  admission  to 
"potential  participants"  may  be  one  of  the 
Hungarian  conditions.  As  one  may  find  out 
in  this  connection.  NATO  circles  believe  that 
the  most  important  part  of  the  agreement 
remains  that  the  West  retained  the  possibil- 
ity to  raise  the  Hungarian  question  anew  and 
to  bring  about  a  decision  on  It  at  the  fall 
conference. 


.June  30,  1973 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  OLD  ST.  JOE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Southern 
Living  magazine  for  July  1973,  tells  in 
an  interesting  way  the  story  of  Old  St. 
Joseph  in  Florida's  First  District.  The 
story  has  often  been  repeated  but  the 
historical  significance  of  St.  Joseph,  the 
exciting  growth  of  the  city  and  the  cata- 
strophic collapse  all  within  a  short  time, 
still  make  interesting  reading. 

This  story  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out reference  to  present-day  port  St. 
Joe  on  the  shores  of  St.  Joseph  Bay  near 
the  site  of  old  St.  Joseph.  Here  there  is 
a  flourishing  industrial  city  whose  citi- 
zens take  pride  in  their  progress  and  in 
their  hospitaUty. 

I  submit  the  story  from  Southern  Liv- 
ing for  printing  in  the  Record  : 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Old  St.  Joe 

On  a  patch  of  sandy  soil  in  the  Florida 
Panhandle  was  enacted  one  of  the  most  fan- 
tastic episodes  in  American  history— an  epi- 
sode that  saw  a  city  rise  from  bare  ground 
and  return  to  nature  in  less  than  a  decade. 

This  Is  the  site  of  Old  St.  Joe.  It  staggers 
the  imagination  to  know  that  up  from  the 
sand  rose  a  city  with  two  railroads,  a  quay  ex- 
tending a  quarter  of  a  mile  Into  the  bay, 
extensive  warehouses,  brick  hotels,  business 
buildings,  and  stately  homes.  And  there  was 
a  goodly  number  of  taverns  and  churches. 
Ten  years  later  not  a  trace  of  it  remained. 

St.  Joseph,  as  it  was  more  formally  known, 
was.  indirectly,  created  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  On  March  17,  1835,  the 
nation's  High  Court  unanimously  decided 
that  1,250.000  acres  of  land  in  middle  Florida 
belonged  to  the  Apalachlcola  Land  Co.  This 
greatly  displeased  a  large  number  of  Apa- 
lachlcola citizens  who,  in  effect,  were  ruled  to 
be  squatters.  They  had  two  choices — either 
pay  off  to  the  land  company  or  move.  Many 
of  them  chose  the  latter  course. 

The  speed  with  which  these  people  acted 
would  rival  today's  topnotch  land  developers. 
The  site  they  picked  was  28  raUes  to  the 
northwest  of  St.  Joseph  Bay.  And  the  city  of 
St.  Joseph  was  born.  Even  before  the  court 
decision  was  handed  down,  the  Lake  Wlmlco 
and  St.  Joseph  Canal  and  Railroad  Company 
had  been  incorporated.  The  idea  was  to  di- 
vert the  cotton  traffic  from  Apalachlcola  by 
connecting  the  Apalachlcola  River  and  St. 
Joseph  Bay.  The  canal  never  materialized, 
but  two  railroads  were  built. 

A  rivalry  between  Apalachlcola  and  St.  Joe 
began  as  each  fought  to  become  the  county 
seat  of  Franklin  County.  Then  an  astute  St. 
Joseph  statesman  named  Peter  W.  Gautler. 
Jr..  was  elected  delegate  to  the  council.  He 
wisely  proposed  that  a  new  countv  he  formed 
and  called  Calhoun.  St.  Joe  was  designated  a.=i 
the  county  seat  and  thus  both  sides  were 
winners. 

St.  Joseph's  big  coup  came  when  It  snared 
the  ConsMtutlonal  Convention  In  1838.  The 
town  built  a  convention  hall  to  house  the 
sessions,  which  began  on  December  3.  and 
tiie  doctnnent  was  signed  on  Januarv'  11.  1839. 
This  constitution  finally  became  the  organic 
law  of  Florida  v.lien  it  was  atimiited  to 
the  Union  on  M.^.rch  3.  184.5. 

In  1840.  plans  were  announced  for  the 
!2Uildln£r  of  a  railroad  from  Charleston  to  New 
Orleans,  and  St.  Joe  was  nn  the  route.  Be- 
cause the  bay  provided  soft  breezes  and  llie 
are.\  was  considered  to  be  as  healthy  as 
any  placo  in  the  Soutli,  ho.ocful  promoters 
had  visions  of  turnlUtj  it  Into  a  summer 
resort. 
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Then  catastrophe  struck— not  once  but 
twice. 

In  tne  summer  of  1841  St.  Joseph  was  a 
solid  town  whose  population  included  some 
of  Florida's  leading  citizens.  The  populus 
was  unperturbed  on  a  pleasant  summer  day 
when  a  ship  came  Into  the  harbor,  probably 
from  South  America. 

But  the  citizens  of  St.  Joe  fotind  out  that 
the  ship  carried  yellow  fever  and  attempted 
to  get  It  away  from  the  dock.  Frantic  sea- 
men, those  as  yet  unafflicted  with  the 
scourge,  dived  overboard  and  swam  ashore  to 
escape  certain  death. 

The  fever  finally  struck  the  town  with 
devastating  force.  "Those  who  didn't  die  fled 
for  safety,  and  only  a  hardy  core  of  what 
was  once  a  population  near  2.000  remal:'.ed 
to  bury  the  dead  and  attempt  to  revive  the 
stricken  town. 

Today  there  is  a  well-kept  cemetery  a  mile 
and  half  from  a  state  museum  built  on  the 
site  of  that  first  state  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Here  are  buried  those  who  died  early 
in  the  epidemic. 

It  is  estimated  that  when  the  hot  summer 
had  passed  the  autumn  alleviated  the  plague, 
there  were  400  persons  remaining  In  St.  Joe. 
Although  many  of  the  buildings  were  re- 
moved to  Apalachlcola  and  other  towns  along 
the  coast,  St  Joe  probably  would  have  con- 
tinued to  exist 

What  made  St.  Joseph  the  target  of  evange- 
lists from  coast  to  coast  was  what  happened 
four  years  later  In  the  autumn  of  1845.  A 
hurricane,  probably  as  vicious  as  any  ever  to 
hit  the  Gulf  Coast,  swept  across  St.  Joseph 
Bay  and  brought  with  It  a  tidal  wave  that 
literally  drowned  what  was  left  of  the  town. 
Those  who  escaped  this  second  attack  by 
the  forces  of  nature  fled,  never  to  return. 

Historians  contend  that  St.  Joe  was  no 
more  evil  than  any  other  pioneer  town,  but 
this  was  the  Great  Revival  Age.  And  two 
crushing  blows  in  four  years  from  unconquer- 
able enemies  started  a  legend  that  the  hand 
of  God  had  wrought  his  wrath  on  a  blossom- 
ing city  equal  In  depravity  to  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

Historian  James  O.  Knauss.  who  wrote  the 
official  pamphlet  on  sale  at  the  Constitution 
Convention  State  Muesum,  says: 

"One  can  guess  how  the  legeiid  arose.  Here 
there  had  been  a  flourishing  place  which 
had  been  crushed  In  a  most  striking  manner, 
as  if  by  divine  wrath.  The  superficial  analogy 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  other  wicked 
Biblical  cities  was  so  apparent  that  the  temp- 
tation to  use  St.  Joseph  as  an  object  lesson 
to  world-minded,  amusement-loving  persons 
could  not  be  resisted.  However,  the  town  did 
not  deserve  the  appellation  of  'the  wickedest 
place  In  the  United  States'  any  more  than 
other  cities  along  the  Gulf  Coast." 
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STATION  WTTIS  FLAG  CLEANING 
DRIVE   HAS   HUGE   RESPONSE 


HAGERfeTOWN       AREA       CHAMBER 
HONORS  THE  HERALD  MAIL  CO. 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  25. 
Dean  Burch.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  joined  the 
Hagerstown  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  their  dinner  meeting  honoring  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Herald  Mail 
Co.  Chairman  Burch's  remarks  added  to 
the  evening  and  the  chamber  s  54th  an- 
nual dinner  meeting.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Frank  Pryatel.  president  of 
the  chamber,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  chamber  whose  efforts  made  such  a 
stimulating  meeting  possible. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  appi-oach  the  Fourth  of  July  holi- 
day and  Americans  everywhere  are  pre- 
paring for  family  outings,  fireworks  dis- 
plays, barbecues  and  watermelon  feasts, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  rather  unusual  patriotic 
effort  which  is  being  mounted  by  WTTI 
radio  in  Dalton,  Ga. 

This  station,  guided  by  a  most  imagi- 
native and  civic-minded  man  named  Ron 
Arnold,  has  amassed,  over  the  years,  a 
considerable  inventory  of  public  pirit- 
ed  promotions.  Before  I  mention  their 
recent  effort,  I  would  like  to  briefly  re- 
cite a  few  of  their  past  accomplishments. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
Dalton  is  the  Nation's  carpet  center,  pro- 
ducing, in  conjunction  with  other  north- 
west Georgia  mills,  some  60  percent  of 
the  country's  carpet  supplies.  For  some 
time,  a  low-  and  middle-income  housing 
shortage  had  existed  in  Dalton.  due  to 
the  tremendous  influx  of  carpetworkers 
over  the  last  two  decades.  About  2  years 
ago,  WTTI  radio  decided  that  something 
needed  to  be  done  to  alleviate  this  short- 
age, and  they  began  a  campaign  to  raise 
money  to  bring  in  a  qualified  consultant 
who  would  analyze  the  city's  housing 
needs  and  help  them  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  those  needs.  The  station 
worked  closely  with  the  Dalton  Housing 
Authority,  interviewing  housing  author- 
ity members  on  the  radio,  rmming  spots 
and  asking  the  public  for  its  suggestions. 
The  result?  The  major  Dalton  carpet 
mills  helped  to  kick  off  the  campaign 
with  an  $18,000  donation  and  today  Dal- 
ton has  more  low-  and  middle-income 
housing  than  ever  before. 

WTTI  has  also  taken  a  novel  approach 
to  spreading  the  word  about  drug  abuse. 
The  station,  in  conjunction  with  the  lo- 
cal Kiwanis  Club,  distributed  some  6.000 
comic  books  on  drugs  to  schoolchildren 
in  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grades. 

Education  has  remained  one  of  the 
station's  big  concerns,  and  the  Georgia 
Association  of  Broadcasters  honored 
their  efforts  in  this  field  with  their  Pro- 
motion of  the  Year  Award  for  1972.  The 
station's  promotion  was  entitled  "Horn 
of  Plenty — Education."  and  for  1  year 
WTTI  employee  Brenda  Roark  Inter- 
viewed over  100  janitors,  cooks,  teach- 
ers, students,  and  school  officials  to  bring 
to  the  public's  attention  the  behind-the- 
scenes  activity  that  goes  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  area's  schools. 

In  conjunction  with  their  emphasis 
on  education.  \\TTI  '^po:-.sorcd  a  political 
day  to  which  they  invited  a".l  1972  candi- 
dates to  take  advantage  of  free  tim.^  to 
state  their  views  and  platfoi-ms.  Ei^ht- 
oen  newspapers  and  5  television  stations 
ro\ercd  the  day-long  event. 

WTTI  v.as  also  instrumental  in  pass- 
ing two  local  .'^chool  bond  i.'-.-ucs  at  a 
time  when  similar  bond  proposal?  were 
bfing  voted  down  all  over  the  country. 

When  the  POW's  returned  earlier  this 
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year,  WTTI  literally  rolled  out  the  red 
carpet.  Maj.  Tommy  Parrott,  a  former 
POW,  resides  in  Dalton,  and  the  station 
worked  with  the  Shrine  Club  to  produce 
a  special  welcome  home  parade  for  him. 
5,000  bumper  strips  which  read  "Wel- 
come Home  POW's"  were  displayed  on 
virtually  every  litter  can  and  in  every 
merchant's  window  in  the  city.  When  the 
station  ran  out  of  bumper  stickers,  WTTI 
worked  with  a  local  printing  company 
which  donated  another  8.000  stickers 
reading  "Welcome  Home  Tommy  Par- 
rott." 

WTTI  has  also  shown  great  concern 
for  the  environment  by  inaugurating 
"Operation  Cleansweep,"  a  year-long 
promotion.  Ron  Arnold  first  began  by 
converting  a  child's  red  wagon  into  a 
covered  wagon  and  then  found  a  trained 
goat  to  pull  it.  Inside  were  WTTI  plastic 
litter  bags  which  were  given  away  to  the 
tune  of  some  50,000.  Gertrude  the  gar- 
bage goat  and  the  WTTI  litter  wagon 
appeared  at  parades,  civic  functions 
and  a  host  of  gatherings  throughout  the 
year,  complemented  by  public  service 
spots  broadcasted  over  WTTI. 

This  chronicle  of  promotions  is  prob- 
ably leaving  my  colleagues  wondering 
just  what  Ron  Arnold  and  his  imagina- 
tive staff  have  come  up  with  now.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  their  current  activity 
is  quite  germane  to  the  coming  Fourth 
of  July  holiday. 

In  conjunction  with  King  Dry  Clean- 
ers in  Dalton.  the  station  is  spon.soring  a 
drive  for  churches,  organizations,  schools 
and  private  citizens  to  have  their  Ameri- 
can flags  cleaned  free  of  charge.  To  date 
the  respoiLse  has  been  excellent  and  Mr. 
Arnold  says  that  many  persons  who  did 
not  even  own  flags  before  have  been 
moved  by  ihe  promotion  to  buy  one. 
Additionally.  WTTI  has  received  letters 
from  private  citizens  and  groups 
throughout  the  country  who  share  Ron 
Arnold's  wish  that  similar  promotions  be 
run  nationwide.  A  church  group  news- 
letter in  Texas  has  just  endorsed  the  idea 
and  IS  gearing  up  for  its  own  promotion. 
Ron  Arnold  .says  he  has  received  calls  and 
letters  from  as  far  away  as  Michigan 
from  persons  who  have  heard  of  WTTI's 
flag  drive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of  WTTI  are 
those  which  we  can  all  take  to  heart 
and  appreciate.  Especially  at  this  time  of 
year,  it  is  important  that  the  American 
people  remember  how  this  Nation  was 
created  and  what  it  stands  for.  WTTI 
Radio  stands  up  for  the  American  ideal 
all  year  long — not  just  on  national  holi- 
days— and  in  a  time  when  many  are 
questioning  the  old  ideals  of  patriotism, 
it  is  heartening  to  see  this  kind  of  true 
public  concern  and  civic  awareness  alive 
and  kicking  in  Dalton,  Ga. 


CONCORD  BAND  CONTINUES 
HISTORICAL  TRADITION 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  New 
England's  finest  summer  traditions  will 
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resume  this  week  in  Minuteman  National 
Park.  The  Concord  Band,  under  the 
popular  leadership  of  Mr.  William 
Toland.  is  scheduled  to  perform  a  series 
of  five  outdoor  concerts  throughout  June 
and  July  at  the  Buttrick  Mansion.  The 
75-piece  band,  which  is  a  voluntary 
group,  attracts  approximately  1.000  lis- 
teners to  each  concert  who  walk  along 
the  same  road  the  patriots  marched  over 
in  1775,  to  arrive  at  the  concert  site. 
The  concerts,  which  are  free  to  the  pub- 
lic, enhance  the  naturally  attractive  his- 
torical area  and  demonstrate  the  spirit 
of  good  will  and  the  sense  of  patriotism 
characteristic  of  the  natives  of  the  cradle 
of  liberty. 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  AUTISM 


June  30,  1973 


BUDGET     INFORMATION     ALLOCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's extension  concludes  my  daily  in- 
serts into  the  Record  during  National 
Autistic  Children's  Week.  From  initial 
response,  the  week  has  been  successful 
in  educating  the  American  people  on  the 
nature  of  autism  and  the  need  for  fur- 
ther research.  My  series  has  been  but  a 
small  part  of  the  overall  effort  to  orga- 
nize a  fight  against  this  disease. 

In  the  space  that  this  Record  provides, 
I  am  unable  to  present  in-depth  ma- 
terial. However,  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  more  about  autism.  I  am  including 
a  bibliograpliy  of  recent  articles  and 
books  on  autism.  These  publications  pro- 
vide the  interested  reader  a  varied  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  connected  with 
autism  without  getting  too  involved  in 
tc:linical  language.  I  hope  that  these 
articles  do  benefit  those  Americans  who 
are  interested  in  further  information  on 
autism. 

The  bibliography  follows: 

Electrified  helmet  strikes  back  at  autism. 
Medical  world  news,  v.  13,  January  21,  1972: 
27.  30-31.  34. 

Graham,  Philip.  A  new  theory  of  autism. 
New  scientist.  August  31,  1972:  443-445. 

Growing  pains.  Today's  health,  v.  48,  March 
1970:   12-13. 

Hundley.  Joan  Martin.  The  small. outsider; 
the  storv  of  an  autistic  child.  New  York,  St. 
Martins  Press.   1971,   150  p.  R,I506.A9H85. 

O'Gorman.  Gerald.  The  nature  of  childhood 
autism.  New  York.  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1970.  163  p,  RJ506.A904. 

Rutter.  Michael.  Infantile  auti.sni:  con- 
cepts, characteristics  and  treatment.  Study 
Group  No.  1;  Study  group  held  at  the  Ciba 
Fouiiditlon.  London.  June  15-17.  1970.  under 
the  .auspices  of  the  Institute  for  Research 
Into  Mental  Retardation.  London.  Churchill 
Llvlncrstone.  1971.  328  p.  RJ506.A9S78. 

Shaberman.  R.B.  Autistic  children:  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  childhood  autism. 
London.  Stuart  and  Watklns,  Ltd.,  1971,  94 
p.  RJ506.A9S5. 

Stuecher.  Uwe.  Tommy:  a  treatment  study 
of  an  autistic  child.  Arlington,  Virginia.  The 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1972.  52 
p.  RJ506.AnS79. 

Tustln.  Frances.  Autism  and  childhood 
psychosis.  Science  House  Inc.,  1972.  200  p. 
RJ506.A9T87. 

Wing,  Lorna.  Autistic  children:  a  guide  for 
parents.  New  York.  Brunner/Mazel,  Inc.,  1972. 
157  p.  RJ506.A9W52. 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  budget  affects  the  lives  of  people 
and  the  economy  of  every  community  in 
this  country.  My  own  study  of  the  budget 
has  showTi  that  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts,  which  I  repre- 
sent, will  lose  over  $20  million  in  Fed- 
eral revenue  even  if  we  get  our  fair  share 
of  the  administration's  proposed  revenue 
sharing.  That  means  that  the  lives  of 
every  person  in  my  district  will  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  Federal  Goverrmient  has  an  obli- 
gation to  explain  the  impact  of  the  budg- 
et in  understandable  terms  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  administration  has  such 
figures — at  least  for  the  grants-in-aid 
programs — and  can  make  estimates  for 
most  other  budget  line  items.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  however, 
has  said  that  such  statistics  would  have 
"little  meaning."  I  think  all  of  us  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  how  "mean- 
ingful" the  statistics  are.  That  right 
should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
band  of  bureaucrats. 

The  budget  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  has  become  a  mas- 
sive jumble  of  abstract  numbers,  pre- 
venting the  accurate  analysis  needed  to 
determine  the  impact  of  proposals  made 
in  the  budget  and  thus  to  make  informed 
judgments  whether  those  proposals  are 
appropriate  national  policy. 

Analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  budget 
proposals  in  human  terms  is  particu- 
larly important  when  widespread  reduc- 
tions in  existing  national  programs  are 
proposed.  The  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
contains  such  reductions  and  mandates 
a  redetermination  of  priorities  to  avoid 
excessive  expenditures. 

Information  on  the  local  impact  of 
proposed  budget  changes  is  essential,  but 
it  is  not  now  available  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  It  is  not  now 
available  to  the  public.  It  is  not  now 
available  to  the  Congre.ss.  Under  the 
present  state  of  the  act.  it  is  possible  to 
develop  reasonable  allocations  regionally, 
by  State,  and  by  congressional  district. 
But  the  administration  is  making  no  ef- 
fort to  do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
title  II  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  requires  that  new  methods  of 
reporting  the  budget  be  developed,  and 
despite  the  repeated  requests  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  that  such  infor- 
mation be  furnished. 

We  have  seen  a  rather  dramatic 
demonstration  recently  of  the  problem  of 
secrecv  in  -government.  Our  lack  of  budg- 
et knowledge  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
American  public  is  an  outgrowth  of  that 
"secrecy"  mentality. 

ANALYSIS    OP    THE    BILL 

Section  3  requires  including  a  tabula- 
tion showing  the  amount  proposed  for 
expenditure  in  each  State  and  congres- 
sional district  under  each  program  in 
the  proposed  budget  and  the  amount  by 
which  Federal  expenditures  for  each  pro- 
gram would  increase  or  decrease  in  each 
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state  and  congressional  district  from  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  Where  such  figures 
are  not  available,  the  best  possible  esti- 
mate shall  be  made,  which  shall  include 
a  statement  of  the  approximate  accuracy 
of  such  estimates,  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  reasons  why  such  estimates  are 
being  used  in  place  of  precise  amounts;  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  factors  used 
in  making  the  estimates;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  efforts  being  made  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  develop  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  improve  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures  used.  These  estimates  are  ab- 
solutely required  in  the  law;  the  admin- 
istration would  have  no  alternative  of 
withholding  information,  but  instead 
would  have  to  make  the  most  accurate 
estimate  possible. 

Section  4  directs  the  President  to  de- 
velop and  implement  projects  for  the  im- 
proved gathering,  compiling,  analyzing, 
publishing,  and  disseminating  of  statis- 
tical information  by  the  various  agencies 
In  the  executive  branch.  Such  projects 
shall  focus  on  improving  the  accuracy  of 
amounts  reported  in  the  budget,  and  shall 
be  designed  to  communicate  to  the  public 
accurate,  current,  and  comprehensible 
information  on  the  programs  proposed 
to  be  funded  in  the  budget  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  this  section  requires  the 
Director  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  file  with  each  House  of  Con- 
gress a  semiannual  report  on  the  first 
days  of  March  and  September  of  each 
year.  That  report  shall  describe  the  re- 
quests made  to  the  Office  for  information 
and  summary  data  tables  and  shall  state 
the  stage  of  completion  of  work  on  each 
such  request.  On  the  request  of  any 
Member  of  Congress,  the  Director  of 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
obtain  and  furnish  to  that  Member  such 
specific  information  on  Federal  programs 
in  his  State  and  congressional  district  as 
the  report  required  by  this  section.  The 
Comptroller  General  is  vested  with  re- 
sponsibility for  reviewing  all  such  tabula- 
tions and  supporting  information. 


RESOLUTION  REGARDING  FUNDING 
TO  CONTINUE  COMMUNITY  AC- 
TION PROGRAMS 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 


Friday.  June  29,  1973 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Ho^e  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  New  "york 
State  Community  Action  Program  Direc- 
tors Association  at  their  m^etingj^y  5. 
1973  in  Rochester,  N.'ifTT  wlTiclT"6ears  on 
the  future  of  our  ,e6mmunity  action  pro- 
grams, covere(H5y  the  HEW  ai^propria- 
tion  billalpetidy  passed  by  the  House, 
and  bi'^'ffie  continuing  resolution. 

Th^  resolution  foHo'.xs: 
.-"Tblt,  although  the  U.S.  DUlrict  Court. 
'Washington.  D.C.  enjoined  Howard  J.  Phil- 
\  lips,  Acting  Director,  from  dismantling  O.E.O. 
\C.A.A.  there  is  no  funding  after  June  30,  1973 
>nd  no  substitute  bill  In  Legislation;  there- 
Ipre,«atural  attrition  will  resolve  before  the 
termination  date  1975  as  enacted  In  law  by 
Jhe  92nd  Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States;  therefore,  be 
It  resolved  that  Congress  enact  at  once  a 
continuing  resolution  lor  the  continued 
funding  through  fiscal  year  1974  of  EOA  Act 
of  1964  Including  221  program  Community 
Action  funding. 

And  further  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Con- 
gress accept  the  mandate  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States,  that  domestic  priorities 
are  extremely  valid  and  that  an  appropria- 
tion bill  be  enacted  to  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  O.E.O.  as  mandated  by  the  greater 
majority  of  this  country. 


ACCOUNTING  OF  AMERICANS  MISS- 
ING IN  ACTION 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  each  passing  day  the  'Vietnam 
tragedy  drifts  further  into  history,  yet 
for  hundreds  of  families  each  passing 
day  brings  only  more  sorrow  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  Florida  Legislature  has  re- 
cently adopted  a  memorial  urging  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  account  for  the  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  Americans  still 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am 
inserting  the  text  of  this  memorial  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Another  important  memorial  regard- 
ing the  endangered  green  sea  turtle, 
adopted  by  the  Florida  Legislature  and 
a  Florida  Senate  resolution  urging  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  calling  for 
uniform  refiectorized  markings  on  all 
railroad  cars  also  merit  the  careful  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

House  Memorial  No.  1307 
A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States,  urging  Congre.=s  to  take  Immediate 

steps  to  account  for  the  more  than  thir- 
teen  hundred  Americans  still   missing  in 

action  in  Southeast  Asia 

Whereas,  American  involvement  In  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict  has  begun  to  dra^- 
to  a  close  with  the  signing  of  a  truce  agree- 
ment calling  for  return  of  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war,  and 

Whereas,  almps* — aTT' American  military 
forces  in  th^/«^ubllc  of  Vietnam  hav^been 
withdrawi/pursuant  to  that  truce  a|rree- 
ment^^uttJ 

Wherea.-.  although  almost  five  hundred 
Americans  missing  in  action  and  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  accounted  for 
and  released  from  captivity,  there  remain  at 
least  thirteen  hundred  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans yet  unaccounted  for  In  Southeast  Asia, 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  determine  whether  these  men  are 
still  alive  and.  if  so.  to  secure  their  imme- 
diate release  from  captivity,  now.  therefore, 
Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
urged  and  requested  to  take  every  possible 
step  and  to  make  every  pos.^ible  effort  to  ac- 
count for  the  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
American  servicemen  still  missing  in  Sotith- 
east  .Asia  and  to  secure  the  immediate  re- 
lease from  captivity  of  those  still  alive. 

Be  it  further  rei^olved.  That  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
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to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress. 

Filed  in  Office  Secretary  of  State  June  14, 
1973. 


Senate  Memorial  No.  795 

A  memorial  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  seeking  an  International  conven- 
tion and  agreement  for  the  protection  of 
the  Green  Sea  Turtle 

Whereas,  stocks  of  Green  Sea  Turtles, 
Chelonla  Mydas.  continue  to  diminish  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 

Whereas,  this  species  Is  not  rigidly  Indig- 
enous to  any  specific  .section  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  of  the  Caribbean  and 
individuals  wander  freely  through  the  area, 
and 

Whereas,  the  International  nature  of  the 
Green  Sea  Turtle  requires  that  any  meas- 
ures taken  to  protect  It  must  be  by  multi- 
nation  agreement,  Now,  therefore.  Be  It  Re- 
solved by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida: 

That  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  Is  hereby  requested  to  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  expeditiously  call  an 
International  convention  for  the  protection 
of  the  Green  Sea  Turtle,  Chelonla  Mydas, 
and  Florida's  Congressional  Delegation  Is 
hereby  requested  to  give  any  and  all  assist- 
ance to  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  In  this  urgent  matter. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  That  all  nations 
along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  between  and  In- 
cluding the  United  States  and  Brazil  ,ind 
throughout  the  Caribbean  be  requested  to 
send  representatives  to  the  convention  and 
that  provision  be  made  at  that  time  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  state  of  the  species, 
the  problems  related  to  Kj  protection  and 
that  before  adjourning  an  attempt  be  made 
to  prepare  a  document  of  agreement  of  all 
participants  concerned  outlining  the  mu- 
tually sponsored  and  supported  management 
procedures. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Florida  delegation  to  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Filed  in  Office  Secretary  of  State  June  6, 
1973. 


Senate  Concitrrent  Resoldtion  Ko.  980 

A  concurrent  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
pass    an    Act   calling    for    vuiiform    refiec- 
torized m  irkings  on  all  railroad  cars  op- 
c.-ating  in  the  United  States  cf  Anie.-ica 
Wliereao.  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida    has    fo.-    several    years    investigated 
the  feasibility  of  requiring  all  railroads  op- 
erating  within   tlie  state   to  place  standard 
refiectorized   niarkings   on   the   side  of  rail- 
road cars,  and 

Wherea-s,  such  action  by  a  single  state  is 
obvKiusly  unpractical  and  unworkable  be- 
cause of  the  highly  mobile  character  of  rail- 
road cars  and  beciiue  juch  cars  are  owned 
by  hundreds  o."  coinpiiues,  most  of  wh'ch 
are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  the  State  oi  Florida.  Now.  tiierefore. 
Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be  urged  to  review  the  fe.a,=;ibility 
and  practicability  of  passing  an  act  of  Con- 
gress cilling  f.5r  uniform  refiectorized  mark- 
ings on  all  railroad  cars  operating  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  Th.tt  copies  uf  this 
Resolution  be  forwarced  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  utider  the  Great  Seal  of  tl.e  State 
of  Florida,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
St.ites  and  to  every  member  of  the  State  of 
Florld.is  Concr-ssional   Delegation, 

Filed  in  Office  Secretarv  of  State  June  6, 
1973. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PRO- 
GRAM OF  THE  ETHEL  PERCY  AN- 
DRUS  GERONTOLOGY  CENTER 
AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  de- 
scription of  the  many  community  service 
programs  conducted  at  the  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus  Gerontology  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  in  my 
hometown  of  Los  Angeles. 

This  description,  delivered  in  an  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  center's 
impressive  new  facilities,  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Albert  G.  Feldman,  who  directs  the 
community  services  program  at  the  An- 
drus Center. 

I  should  tell  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  in  April  I  visited  the  Andrus 
Center  and  learned  firsthand  of  the  cen- 
ter's activities  in  research,  training,  and 
public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Feldman's  remarks 
remind  us  that  a  university  is  more  than 
just  a  center  of  teaching,  learning,  and 
research. 

For,  as  he  says : 

An  urban  university  which  .  .  .  lies  In  the 
heart  of  a  teeming,  complex,  constantly- 
changing  metropolis,  has  a  special  opportu- 
nity and  responsibility:  to  translate  Its  edu- 
cational expertise  and  Its  research  findings 
Into  community  service  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity or  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Dr.  Feldman's 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The   CoMMtTNiTY   Service   Program   of  the 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center 
(By  Albert  G.  Feldman,  Ph.  D.) 

\  unherslty  traditionally  has  the  multi- 
faceted  function  of  educating,  of  gaining  new 
knowledge  and  insights  through  research,  and 
of  channeling  this  knowledge  and  these  in- 
sights to  the  educational  community  as  well 
as  the  community  at  large. 

An  urban  university  which,  hke  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  lies  in  the 
heart  of  a  teeming,  complex,  constantly- 
changing  metropolis,  has  a  special  opportu- 
nity ar.d  ref;ponslbillty :  to  translate  Us  edu- 
cational expertise  and  Its  research  findings 
into  community  service  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  life. 

This  Is  the  primary  task  of  the  community 
projects  segnie.'i*  of  the  Andrus  Gerontology 
Center 

Community  projects  bridees  the  commu- 
nity and  the  U:.iversltv  to  assure  that  train- 
ing relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  older  adult 
Is  available,  and  that  the  knowledge  leariied 
through  research  :s  utilized  l!i  the  commu- 
nry  on  behalf  of  the  older  adult.  In  the  short 
time  I  have  to  acqv:al:.t  you  today  with  our 
program.  I  shall  tell  yo\t  a  little  about  the 
tar.;'e'.  ijrcup.s  centra!  to  our  Interests  and 
ab'jut  the  means  we  use  to  fulfill  our  pir- 
po.ses;  I  shall  describe  for  you,  briefly  and 
lllj.stra'.ively  only,  some  "f  the  activities  we 
have  undertaken:  and.  finally,  I  .shall  com- 
mett  on  the  directions  In  which  we  are 
movlns, 

■AHO    ARE    THF    TARGET    CROfl'S-- 

Community  projects  activities  are  ad- 
dre'>e'l  'o  three  distinct,  yet  often  overlap- 
ping' ijroups.  One  compri.ses  per.-ion.s  In  pro- 
fe3.-,i'j:ial  roles  of  helping  the  elderlv,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly.  They  may  be  psychia- 
trists or  other  physicians,  social  workers, 
nurses,  psychologists,  clergy  or  others  whose 
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work  brings  them  into  direct  contact  with 
older  adults  as  counselors,  protectors,  heal- 
ers, or  In  other  service  relationships.  They 
may  be  administrators  of  nursing  facilities 
or  hospital  programs.  They  may  be  social 
planners  or  designers  or  administrators  or 
programs  concerned  witli  the  economic,  rec- 
reational, social,  health  or  mental  health  or 
other  service  needs  of  older  citizens.  Some 
devote  substantial  interest,  time,  and  energy 
to  the  task  of  alleviating  the  stress  and  dis- 
tress of  older  adults:  they  are  committed  to 
this  undertaking  and  .seek  ways  to  usefully 
expand  their  knowledge  and  enhance  the 
skills  they  bring  to  their  work.  Others  have 
had  Utile  prior  exposure  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  older  citizen,  and  we  try  to 
help  them  find  in  the  activities  of  our  com- 
munity projects  a  stimulus  for  acquiring  In- 
sights and  techniques  useful  and  rewarding 
in  their  work  with  this  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

Another  target  group  Includes  educators 
whose  teaching  responsibilities  can  encom- 
pass opportunities  to  acquaint  their  students 
with  knowledge  and  understandint;  of  the 
roles  and  needs  of  older  members  of  our  so- 
ciety and  to  prepare  these  students  for  effec- 
tive careers  in  the  arena  of  work  with  older 
persons.  These  educators  are  In  such  fields  as 
social  work,  psychology,  religion,  nursing,  ad- 
ministration,, adult  education  and  recrea- 
tion, law. 

The  third  group — and  perhaps  this  one 
really  should  be  designated  as  the  first 
group— consists  of  the  older  adults  them- 
selves. The  purposes  (and  there  are  two  pri- 
mary ones)  In  reaching  out  to  this  target 
group  are  different  than  those  for  the  groups 
I  mentioned  before.  This  target  group  does 
not  need  to  learn  about  the  social,  emotional, 
economic,  biologic,  and  other  dynamics  rel- 
evant to  the  older  person:  they  have  first- 
hand knowledge.  We  need  this  knowledge. 
And  herein  lies  one  of  our  purposes:  we  need 
their  involvement  and  participation  In  our 
overall  program  as  an  aid  to  sensitizing  us 
to  areas  of  special  program  needs  and  serv- 
ices that  may  call  for  special  research  or 
demonstration  undertakings,  and  in  a.sslst- 
ing  us  in  compiling  insights  that  can  be 
transformed  Into  teaching  materials  that 
prove  valuable  In  our  work  with  the  other 
target  groups. 

And  our  other  purpose  with  this  target 
group  of  older  adults?  It  is  to  sensitize  them 
to  the  values — for  themselves  as  well  as  the 
community — of  becoming  volunteer  provid- 
ers of  service  to  others. 

HOW    DOES    T.'IE  COMMUNITy    PROJECTS 
FUNCTION? 

Community  projects  employs  a  five-track 
approach  to  fulfillment  of  Its  purposes,  with 
the  tracks  desif;:ned  sometimes  to  run  paral- 
lel and  sometimes  to  Intersect.  The  first  of 
these  is  research  and  demonstration  of  com- 
munity services.  The  .second  is  continuing 
education  ranging  from  one  or  two-day  com- 
munliy-ba.sed.  community-oriented  Insti- 
tutes, workshops,  and  symposia,  to  two-week 
summer  se.sslons  for  planners,  administra- 
tors, educators,  and  direct  providers  of  serv- 
ice in  the  arena  of  aging.  The  third  is  con- 
sultation: to  stimulate  Interest  of  pertinent, 
individual  organizations  or  groups;  and  to 
deepen  skills  in  attacking  problems  of  older 
persons.  The  fourth  track  ml^jht  be  de.scrlbed 
as  commur  i'y  Involvement:  that  l.s,  persons 
in  the  community— like  Black  or  Asian  or 
Mexican-American  aged,  or  persons  facing 
retlremen<:— share  their  experiences  and 
knowledge  with  us.  adding  to  the  knowl- 
edge which,  in  turn,  we  can  u.se  In  the  other 
tracks.  The  fifth  track  is  the  community 
projects'  development  of  teaching  aids  for 
use  not  only  in  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Ger- 
ontolOL'V  Center  but  in  other  places  and  or- 
ganizations. Included  among  these  aids  are 
the  widely  di.ssemlnated  proceedings  of  nu- 
merous Institutes  and  workshops  we  have 
conducted  for  .specific  purposes  with  special 
groups. 
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WHAT     ARE     SOME     EXAMPLES      OF     COMMtTNITT 
PROJECTS    ACTrVITIES? 

During  each  of  the  years  of  the  center's 
existence  there  has  been  a  marked  Increase 
over  the  preceding  year  In  the  number  of 
projects  Initiated,  planned  and  carried  out 
by  our  community  projects  program.  This 
Increase  reflects  the  widening  of  the  scope 
of  the  projects'  impact  and  the  sharply 
growing  responsiveness  of  the  community 
(locally,  statewide,  and  nationally)  to  the 
Interests  and  expertise  that  both  are  present 
In  the  center  or  can  be  mobilized  to  bear 
upon  a  particular  subject.  This  growing  re- 
sponsiveness is  evident  in  requests  from  both 
public  and  private  organizations  here  and 
elsewhere  for  our  help. 

Without  Indulging  in  rattling  off  statistics 
and  other  facts  to  document  the  points  let 
me  Just  say  that  during  the  last  completed 
academic  year  nearly  5,000  Individuals  par- 
ticipated in  the  diverse  continuing  educa- 
tion Institutes  and  workshops  we  offered 
Many  of  these  were  returnees  (who  brought 
their  colleagues)  because  they  had  found 
their  prior  experiences  In  our  offerings  use- 
ful. The  figure  does  not  Include  the  many 
persons  drawn  by  our  staff  Into  planning 
committees  to  determine  the  objectives  and 
scope  of  these  respective  offerings. 

Out  of  the  many  activities  in  which  we 
have  been  or  now  are  engaged,  i  will  men- 
tion only  a  few  to  Ulustrate  both  our  In- 
volvement with  the  three  target  groups  I 
noted  earlier  and  the  kinds  of  projects  we 
have  been  conducting. 

THE    AREA    OF    DEMONSTRATION    AND    RESEARCH 

With  regard  to  this  aspect  of  our  operations, 
I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  two  quite 
different  kinds  of  undertakings  that  are  In 
process.  The  first  is  an  action-research  proj- 
ect that  Is  designed  to  train  administrative 
personnel  in  nursing  homes,  with  the  aim 
of  the  project  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  such  homes.  The  other  is  an  action- 
research  project  that  seeks  simultaneously  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  older  adults  as  volun- 
teers In  the  community  and  to  capitalize  on 
their  contributions  through  community 
Involvement. 

Who  has  not  heard  stories  about  the 
deleterious  effects  on  elderlv  patients  of 
confinement  In  Impersonal  long-term  care 
facilities?  Whether  or  not  there  Is  a  strong 
basis  In  fact  for  such  reports,  it  seemed  im- 
portant that  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  enabling  elderly  patients  in  long- 
term  nursing  facilities  to  function  at  the 
maxmium  level  of  satisfaction  of  which  they 
are  capable.  Accordingly,  we  undertook  to 
develop  and  test  a  model  for  training  nurs- 
ing home  administrators  and  other  super- 
visorial personnel  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
services  and  programs  provided  bv  these 
facilities,  with  special  attention  directed  to 
meeting  the  psychological  and  social  needu 
of  the  patients.  A  major  thrust  of  this  proj- 
ect Is  not  only  to  modify  attitudes  and 
familiarize  administrators  with  more  elTec- 
tlve  ways  of  meeting  psycho-social  needs,  but 
al.so  to  give  them  a  model  for  training 
then-  own  siafls  in  understanding  and  work- 
ing effectively  with  older  patients.  The  proj- 
ect Is  being  carried  on  In  selected  facilities 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  current  adminis- 
trators-participants in  this  training  soon 
win  themselves  become  trainers.  We  antici- 
pate that  this  project  will  be  comnleted  and 
the  findings  dis.semlnated  bv  the  end  of  the 
year. 

ANOTHER    EXAMPLE 

Now  for  the  other  example  of  our  demon- 
';tratlon-re.search.  During  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  Increasing  emphasis  on  the 
volunteer  role  of  the  older  adult.  This  has 
been  particularly  manifested  In  the  avail- 
ability of  federal  funds  for  such  programs 
as  RSVP  fRetlred  Senior  Volunteers  Pro- 
gram) and  Poster-grandparents.  Neverthe- 
less, this  available  senior  energy  and  man- 
power source  has  hardly  been  tapped,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  systematic  research 
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concerning  utilization  of  older  adults  as 
volunteers.  We  are  currently  engaged  In  a 
project  to  explore  and  test  new  and  more 
effective  ways  for  recruiting,  training,  and 
utilizing  older  adults  in  two  volunteer  roles: 
as  volunteers  who  provide  leadership  In 
recruiting  and  training  other  older  adults 
as  volunteers  for  community  service;  and  as 
volunteers  In  helping  roles  In  such  locations 
as  children's  hospitals  or  in  such  activities 
as  community  planning  and  mobilization  of 
community  resources. 

A  conference  Involving  national  leaders  in 
the  field  of  volunteerlsm  was  recently  held 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  Andrus  Gerontology  Center 
and  AARP/NRTA.  Its  purpose  was  to  ex- 
amine the  results  of  the  preliminary  research 
done  by  the  Center.  Subsequently,  AARP/ 
NRTA  appro\ed  a  proposal  for  a  research - 
demonstration  project  that  builds  on  the 
work  already  done.  The  preliminary  plans 
call  for  the  Involvement  of  several  hundred 
older  adults.  It  Is  expected  that  the  data 
emerging  from  this  project  will  be  widely 
disseminated  and  will  supply  new  Insights 
about  the  older  adult  as  a  volunteer,  and 
that  the  project  Itself  -will  serve  as  a  model 
for  use  In  other  communities  and  localities 
for  the  recruitment,  training,  and  productive 
utilization  of  the  contributions  of  the  older 
adult  in  his  role  as  a  community  volunteer. 

THE    AREA    OF    CONTINUING    EDUCATION 

Direct  and  Indirect  providers  of  care  or 
service  have  been  the  special  focus  of  atten- 
tion of  short-term  workshops,  institutes,  and 
colloquia  (In  addition  to  the  community  proj- 
ects "Summer  Courses"  that  will  be  described 
by  Dr.  Weg),  Some  of  these  have  been  de- 
veloped on  the  initiative  of  the  project  staff, 
some  have  been  developed  at  the  request  of 
groups  or  associations  of  professionals  in  the 
community.  In  all  Instances,  content  and  for- 
mat have  been  the  result  of  the  planning  of 
specially  developed  advisory  committees.  In 
some  instances,  these  offerings  have  been 
sponsored  Jointly  with  other  units  In  the 
University:  the  schools  of  Medicine,  Social 
Work,  Law,  Architecture,  to  name  a  few. 
Some  of  the  activities  have  been  directed  to 
nurses  (educators,  administrators,  practition- 
ers), some  to  clergy,  to  specialists  In  recre- 
ation, city  planners,  et  cetera.  Subjects  have 
been  general — such  as  "Work  with  the  Aged." 
or  specialized,  such  as  "Death  and  Dying" 
or  "Nutrition  for  the  Aged."  At  least  a  dozen 
such  offerings  have  been  given  each  aca- 
demic year,  with  the  number  increasing  last 
year  to  18  and  even  larger  in  the  current 
academic  year. 

Let  me  tell  you  brlefiv  of  our  experience  in 
nurses  function  In  a  variety  of  localities 
offering  worKshops  for  nurses.  As  you  know, 
and  facilities,  both  proprietary  and  non- 
profit (Whether  public  or  private  i .  Tliey  re- 
sponded with  enthusiasm  to  our  first  work- 
shop for  nursing  personnel — a  two-day  affair 
stressing  the  mental  health  role  of  the  nurse 
with  the  aged.  A  follow-up  was  requested  and 
planned  with  a  committee  drawn  from  their 
group.  Their  conviction  that  their  tuider- 
standlng  of  the  older  adult  was  enhanced  for 
practical  use  was  evidenced  hv  th.e  continued 
demand  for  more  of  these  educational  offer- 
ings and  by  requests  from  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  that  similar  workshops 
be  held  in  those  localities.  These  requests 
have  been  met.  The  evaluation  if  these  series, 
which  are  essentially  self-.supportliig  from 
the  fees  paid  by  200  to  900  participants  in 
the  vurlous  meetings,  has  led  us  to  add  to 
the  community  projects  staff  a  nurse-educa- 
tor as  coordinator  for  nursing  education. 

THE    AREA    OF   COMMUNITV    INVOIVEMENT 

Tills  Is  a  many-faceted  phase  of  our  opera- 
tion and  Includes  active  participation  of  our 
personnel  in  a  variety  of  communlty-ba.sed 
agency  activities  related  to  aged  (The  May- 
or's Commltee  on  Senior  Citizens.  Bonrds  and 
Committees  of  various  voluntary  family  and 
other  social  service  agencies,  the  California 
Commission  on  Aging,  and  others) .  But  what 
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I  want  to  note  for  you  now  Is  an  example  of 
how  we  bring  the  community  Into  participa- 
tion in  the  life  and  functioning  of  com- 
munity projects. 

We  have  become  keenly  aware  that  there  is 
a  paucity  of  knowledge  about  the  needs  of 
the  older  members  of  certain  ethnic  sectors 
of  the  wider  community:  the  Black  aged,  the 
Mexican-American  aged,  the  Indian  aged, 
the  Asian-American  aged.  This  situation  has 
meant  that  those  in  a  helping  relationship 
to  such  persons — public  welfare  and  other 
social  workers,  doctors,  nurses,  recreation 
personnel,  teachers— frequently  have  lacked 
an  informational  base  for  understanding  and 
effectively  working  with  such  older  people, 
and  for  coping  with  gaps  and  operational 
problems  in  delivering  services  to  such 
groups.  With  the  planning  and  direction  of  a 
Committee  of  Black  Elderly  and  providers  of 
service  to  members  of  this  ethnic  group,  gaps 
In  knowledge  about  services  and  problems 
in  service  delivery  were  Ideiitified,  A  series 
of  workshops  were  then  conducted  as  train- 
ing programs  for  persons  providing  services 
to  the  Black  Elderly.  The  papers  prepared 
for  these  programs  have  now  been  published 
as  a  monograph  which  is  being  distributed 
for  use  as  a  training  tool. 

WHERE    ARE    WE    HEADING? 

Finally,  let  me  Just  comment  very  briefly 
about  future  directions  for  our  community 
projects  program.  Mainly,  we  want  to  build 
on  and  expand  our  current  programs,  with 
special  emphasis  on  selected  areas.  For  exam- 
ple, we  expect  our  newly-added  nurse-edu- 
cator to  develop  an  expanded,  comprehensive 
array  of  continuing  education  offerings  for 
nurses  and  allied  health  professionals.  We 
need  to  tool  up  so  that  our  faculty  and 
sttidents  can  meet  effectively  the  Increasing 
number  of  requests  for  consultation  and  pro- 
gram evaluation  that  I  noted  earlier. 

But  we  need  also  to  broaden  our  horizons 
to  encompass  such  areas  as  pre-retirement 
planning  and  the  use  of  leisure-time  by  older 
persons.  Although  we  already  have  made 
some  tentative  beginnings  in  this  respect. 

We  are  currently  planning  how  we  might 
most  effectively  assist  in  the  training  of  the 
personnel  doing  the  community  planning  and 
staffing  the  nutrition  and  other  community 
programs  which  will  hopefully  be  Initiated 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging  In  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

We  fully  intend  to  continue  and  expand 
our  research  and  training  activities  with  re- 
gard to  the  older  adult  volunteer.  In  this 
connection.  I  should  note  that  a  small  but 
growing  nucleus  of  volunteers  in  the  .\ndrus 
Center  Itself  has  already  been  Initiated  and 
we  expect  this  program  to  develop  rapidly. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  point  out  that  while 
I  have  been  focusing  on  the  community  proj- 
ects program  of  the  Center,  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  the  bridge  with  the  com- 
munity is  not  jus?  the  btislne.ss  of  commu- 
nity projects,  but  Is  an  important  part  of  the 
concern  and  activities  of  all  of  us  at  the 
Center:  f.iculiv.  staff,  and  students. 


PUBLIC  HOU.SING  CRISIS  IN 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  spend  funds  Congress 
has  appropriated  for  public  housing  Is 
causing  a  crisis  in  local  communities 
throughout  this  Nation.  The  following 
letters  from  housing  authority  directors 
hi  California  testify  to  this  fact. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  fully  consider 
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the  need  for  a  strong  public  housing  pro- 
gram, when  Congress  considers  "Antl- 
Impoimdment"  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  these  let- 
ters follows: 

Mat  25,  1973. 
Letter  From  Mr    John  G.  Bowling   Execu- 
tive  Director,   Housing   AirrHORrrT,   City 
OF  Pleasanto.n 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  Thank  you  for 
your  May  8th  letter.  I  hope  your  action  dur- 
ing the  housing  moratorium  will  help  to 
loosen  the  pvirse  springs  in  Washington. 

Our  Housing  Au'hority  has  174  units  of 
temporary  wartime  housing,  mow  28  years 
old)  which  the  Healtn  K-  Safety  Code  of  the 
State  Law  require  that  we  demolish  by  One 
year  and  90  days  alter  final  adjournment  of 
the  1973  Legislature. 

In  April,  1972.  under  the  conditions  of 
Article  34  of  the  State  Constitution,  the  local 
electorate  approved  the  construction  of  150 
units  of  low-rent  housing.  We  can  not  re- 
place unit  for  unit  because  HUD  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  replace  the  units  tha'  now  house 
military  families. 

In  July,  1972.  we  received  a  program  res- 
ervation from  HUD,  fcr  the  locally  approved 
150  low-rent  units.  In  December.  1972.  HUD 
signed  a  Preliminary  Loan  Contract  for  the 
150  units.  The  rest  Is  history. 

We  must  now  go  to  the  State  Legislature 
to  ask  for  another  extension  of  the  Demoli- 
tion date  on  these  World  War  II  housing 
units  which,  although  substandard  housing, 
and  frankly  very  expensive  to  operate,  are 
better  than  no  housing  at  all 

I  fall  to  understand  why  the  moratorium 
Included  Housing  .Authorities  who  had  Pre- 
liminary Loan  Contracts  signed  by  HUD 
prior  to  January  5.  1973. 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  need  more  Infor- 
mation. 

Letter  From  Mr  Roger  B  Spaulding  Exxcu- 

xn-E  Director  of  the  Housing  Authoritt 

OF  Contra  Costa  County 

Mat  10.  1973 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  Naturally  I 
applaud  your  action  in  connection  with  your 
anti-impoundment  legislation,  but  as  you 
will  see  from  the  attached  material  the  most 
serious  housing  problems  of  your  constitu- 
ents are  immediate  rather  than  long  range 

The  fact  that  we  are  being  forced  to  trade 
off  units  nou  under  contract  for  assistance 
because  of  the  Administration's  contlntUng 
refusal  to  consider  any  incre;v<e  in  subsidy 
to  cover  the  increase  of  rentals  in  the  pri- 
vate market  caused  by  removal  cf  rent  con- 
trols, inflationary  impr.ct  of  wages  and  other 
operating  costs,  and  built-in  escalaiioi: 
causes  approved  by  HUD  could,  of  courfe, 
completely  wipe  out  the  leivsing  program  un- 
der the  law  of  dimtnishing  returns. 

Of  course  your  review  of  impact  on  the 
unmet  need  should  bring  to  light  the  fact 
that  there  were  appro\,ible  application?  on 
file  with  HUD  for  over  h.ilf  a  mUHon  units 
which  were  cancelled  by  the  .Administration 
over  a  year  agj"  In  o'lr  particular  ca.se.  the 
la.st  application  we  made  May  4.  1970  still  had 
295  units  to  pa  which  were  cancelled. 

Our  Chairman  Mr.  Robert  Scott  will  be 
in  a  position  to  discuss  this  dilemma  in  more 
detail  with  you  when  he  calls  a:  your  office 
the  wevk  of"  M.iy   14.   1^73 

Letter  fhom  ^TR    DmptFT  L    Wintfrh.aloek. 

EXFCTTIVE     DlRKCrOR.     HOUSING     .AUTHORTTT 

csr  THE  City  of  S\n  Luis  Obispo 

May  ^Z.  \0~-i 

UiAR  Congressman  Waldie.  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  May  8,  1973  regard- 
ing the  Federal  Goverimient's  housing  pro- 
grams and  your  ".Anti-Impoundment"  bill, 
H  R    6:84 

The  Administration's  withholding  funds 
has  specliioally  affected  our  Section  23.  Leased 
Public  Housing  Program.  Under  the  Admlnls- 
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tratlon's  recently  revised  Forward  Funding 
Procedures,  authorized  Operating  Subsidy 
was  to  be  forwarded  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
our  Fiscal  Year  on  October  1.  1972.  The  Oper- 
ating Subsidy  was  actually  received  on  March 
27,  1973,  approximately  7  months  late.  Our 
relations  with  present  and  future  owners  of 
leased  housing  units  were  seriously  Jeopard- 
ized. The  possibility  of  breaking  leases  prior 
to  expiration  was  imminent.  This  would  also 
have  meant  evicting  families  including  sev- 
eral elderly  tenants.  We  were,  of  course, 
forced  to  stop  negotiations  for  any  new 
dwelling  units.  It  also  leaves  us  in  a  quandary 
as  to  future  planning  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1.  1973. 

Due  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  moratorium  on  all  sub- 
sidized housing,  we  are  unable  to  begin  pre- 
liminary planning  on  proposed  new  public 
housing  units.  The  voters  of  the  City  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  approved  In  April  1973.  about 
2-1,  a  referendum  for  150  additional  Housing 
Authority  owned  public  housing  units.  Un- 
til funds  become  available  we  wUl  not  be  able 
to  proceed. 

We  also  requested  HUD  to  Increase  funds 
for  our  present  leased  housing  program  but 
were  refused  because  of  the  moratorium.  Due 
to  the  Increased  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  and  the  limitation  Imposed  by 
our  present  contract  with  HUD,  we  will  prob- 
ably be  unable  to  renew  many  of  our  present 
leases  with  owners  as  they  expire. 

We  are  a  relatively  new  and  small  author- 
ity with  approximately  220  units  In  operation 
and  84  In  the  development  phase.  Our  units 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  community  and 
we  have  had  many  favorable  comments  on 
our  design  and  planning  criteria.  We  operated 
with  little  or  no  reserves  during  our  first  two 
years  of  operation  and  only  through  careful 
management  were  we  able  to  accumulate  sui- 
Bcient  reserves  in  1971-72.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  our  limited  reserves  will  evapo- 
rate If  the  Impoundment  of  funds  continues. 
The  moratorium  and  the  uncertain  future  of 
public  housing  will  certainly  have  an  adverse 
affect  on  our  program. 

We  currently  have  over  300  families  on  our 
waiting  list.  Your  concern  and  interest  is. 
therefore,  very  much  appreciated. 


Mat  10,  1973. 
Letter  From  Mr.  James  M.  Hiler,  EIxectttive 
DiKErTOR,  Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
or  Eureka 

Hon.  Jeromx  R.  Waidie  ;  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  May  8,  1973,  regarding  the  Adminis- 
tration's impoundment  of  Housing  funds, 
please  be  advised  that  this  Authority  Is  af- 
fected thusly. 

Application  submitted  to  H.0.D.  for  250 
Section  23  Leased  Housing  units  for  the 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Eureka 
which  involves  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$451,500.  These  housing  units  will  be  needed 
to  replace  a  part  of  the  430  housing  units 
to  be  deleted  by  the  construction  of  the 
freeway  through  the  City  of  Eureka. 

This  ofBce  also  operates  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  County  of  Humboldt  which 
applied  for  250  Section  23  Leased  Housing 
units.  This  application  was  granted  100  units, 
therefore,  was  short  150  Section  23  Leased 
Housing   units  or  $271,550.00  annually. 

There  are  500  applications  for  housing  on 
file  at  this  office. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  expedite  the  situ- 
ation by  "Anti-Impoundment"  legislation 
will  b'e  appreciated. 

Mat  30,  1973. 

Letter  Prom  Mr.  Donald  E.  Oliver,  Execu- 
tive Director  or  Housing  Authorttt  op 
the   Citt   of  Santa  Paula 
Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  In  response  to 

your  letter,  dated  May  8,  1973,  concerning  the 

status  of  the  program  In  the  Santa  Paula 

Housing  Authority. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  completing  the 
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leasing  of  200  units  under  our  present  fund- 
ed leasing  program  of  Section  23.  This  au- 
thority had  an  application  for  fifty  more 
units  of  Section  23,  Leased  Housing  and  this 
application  is  now  cancelled.  Also  for  your 
further  information,  the  Santa  Paula  Hous- 
ing Authority  has  five  hundred,  eighty  fam- 
ilies and  "elderly"  applicants  on  our  waiting 
list. 

The  demand  Is  great  and  I  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  Commissioners,  staff  and  applicants 
of  the  Santa  Paula  Housing  Authority,  in 
thanking  you  for  your  Interest  and  wish  you 
success  In  your  "Anti-Impoundment"  legis- 
lation. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
service. 

May  16.  1973. 
Letter  From  Mr.  Philip  J.  McAndrews,  Ex- 
ecutive    Director     of     Imperial     Valley 
Coordinated  Housing  ArTuoRiTiEs 
Dear    Concrepsman    Waldie:    In    reply    to 
your  letter  of  May  8,   1973,  regarding  your 
"Anti-Impoundment"  bill,  H.R.  6284,  the  fol- 
lowing Information  is  extended: 

We  have  280  applicants  on  a  waiting  list  in 
Calexlco,  California,  with  no  prospects  of 
housing  due  to  the  moratorium  on  funds. 
The  voters  of  the  City  of  Calexlco  voted  in  a 
referendum  of  250  units  in  Calexico  in  1968; 
we  have  built  98  under  Section  23  liCased 
Housing  and  have  50  couventional  in  the 
process  of  being  completed,  but  the  balance 
under  the  referendum  (100)  was  taken  away 
from  us  by  the  area  office  without  any  prior 
notice  and  no  Indication  that  it  will  be 
reinstated. 

The  City  of  El  Centro  voted  In  200  units  on 
referendum  in  1968  and  we  were  granted  a 
Program  Reservation  for  the  200  units.  We 
have  some  75  families  on  a  waiting  list,  plus 
approximately  90  elderly  who  need  housing 
Our  program  reservation  was  reduced  from 
200  to  74  without  prior  notification  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a  Development  Program 
was  In  the  area  office.  Shortly  thereafter,  our 
program  reservation  for  the  74  units  was  can- 
celled. With  only  50  low-income  units  in  the 
City  of  El  Centro  In  operation,  we  desperately 
need  additional  housing  In  that  area. 

We  have  8  housing  autiioritle.s  In  our  oper- 
ation, with  a  total  of  626  milts,  all  occupied 
and.  at  present,  448  families  on  waiting  lists 
for  housing. 
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the  dam  at  this  time.  I  apologize  to  the 
House  and  to  the  gentlemen  Involved  for 
miy  misunderstanding  and  mischaracter- 
ization  of  their  positions. 


REPRESENTATIVE  McCLOSKEY 
APOLOGIZES 


HON.  PAUL  N .  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing debate  yesterday  on  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Public  Works  appro- 
priations bill  to  delete  funds  for  the  New 
Melones  Dam.  I  erroneously  character- 
ized Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  Senator 
John-  Ttnney  as  being  in  accord  with  my 
position. 

Governor  Reagan  supports  the  deci- 
sion of  the  California  State  Water  Re- 
sources Control  Board  which  states  in 
relevant  part  the  following: 

There  certainly  has  been  no  demonstrated 
need  for  the  additional  water  supplies  de- 
veloped by  this  project  outside  of  the  local 
area.,  and 

The  reach  of  river  In  question  Is  a  unique 
asset  to  the  state  and  the  Nation. 

Senator  Tunney  supports  mitigation 
of  the  environmental  impact  of  the  dam 
on  the  downstream  wildlife  habitat,  but 
does  not  take  a  position  for  or  against 


THE  NAB/ JOBS  PARTNERSHIP  IN 
THE  SOUTHERN  TIER 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


OF   NEW   YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  employment  gains  are  always 
a  source  of  satisfaction.  But  when  signif- 
icant advances  are  made  In  the  place- 
ment of  veterans,  disabled  veterans,  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  and  ex- 
offenders,  there  is  an  ever  greater  rea- 
son for  pride  and  satisfaction. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
of  the  southern  tier  of  New  York  has 
built  an  impressive  record  of  accom- 
plishments in  this  area,  under  the  very 
able  leadersliip  of  WiUiam  R.  Austin, 
who  has  been  on  loan  from  the  IBM 
Corp,  to  direct  the  program.  I  know  of 
some  of  the  frustrations,  delays,  and  un- 
certainties with  which  Mr.  Austin  has 
had  to  contend  In  the  2 -year  period  that 
he  was  the  NAB  metro  director.  But  his 
perseverence  and  determination  "paid 
off."  He  brought  business  and  govern- 
ment together  in  a  common  effort,  train- 
ing and  placing  over  650  men — and  sur- 
passing the  year's  goals  set  by  the  NAB. 

A  report  on  the  year's  accomplish- 
ments, and  on  the  community  spirit 
which  guided  Mr.  Austin's  efforts,  was 
recently  published  in  the  Binghamton 
Evening  Press,  and  because  it  sets  a  fine 
example  of  how  business  and  govern- 
ment can  work  together  in  an  area  of 
need  and  national  concern,  I  would  Uke 
to  share  the  report  with  my  colleagues. 

The  report  follows : 

NAB,  Ending  Best  Year,   Unveils  New 

Goals 

(By  Dave  Beal) 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
(NAB)  in  the  Southern  Tier,  winding  up  Its 
best  year  to  date,  has  set  new  hiring  goals 
for  fiscal  1974  and  added  ex-offenders  to  the 
ranks  of  those  for  whom  the  NAB  tries  to 
help  find  satisfactory  work. 

Plans  for  the  new  year  were  unveiled  to- 
day by  William  R.  Austin,  fuU-tlme  Tier  NAB 
director  for  the  past  two  years. 

Austin,  who  was  loaned  to  the  NAB  from 
IBM  Corp.,  will  return  July  1  to  his  job  as 
a  personnel  project  manager  at  the  computer 
company.  He  wUl  be  succeeded  at  NAB  by 
Richard  V.  Hannis  of  New  York  State  Electric 
&  Gas  Corp. 

The  NAB's  hiring  goals  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  according  to  Austin,  are: 

Placement  of  450  disadvantaged  workers. 

Placement  of  200  veterans,  10  percent  of 
whom  are  disabled. 

Placement  of  an  undetermined  number  of 
ex-offenders. 

"I  see  this  as  an  area  that  requires  a  lot 
of  push."  Austin  said  of  the  proposed  effort 
to  find  Jobs  for  ex-offenders.  "The  numbers 
of  workers  Involved  aren't  huge,  but  in  a 
particular  situation,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  Job.  especially  one  of  any  consequence.  Is 
very  great." 

The  goal  of  finding  work  for  450  disadvan- 
taged workers  is  up  from  400  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  but  the  placement  goal  for  vet- 
erans is  down  from  360.  There  simply  aren't 
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as  many  returning  veterans  fiowlng  into  the 
Job  market,  now  as  there  have  been  in  recent 
years,  Austin  said. 

Austin  said  business  and  government  co- 
operation, the  cumulative  effect  of  NAB  work 
done  In  the  previous  year,  new  training  pro- 
grams and  the  Improving  economy  are  pri- 
mary reasons  for  the  NAB's  recent  successes 
In  the  Tier. 

He  noted  that  the  NAB,  which  made  only 
54  percent  of  Its  fiscal  1972  goal  to  place 
400  economically  disadvantaged  persons, 
more  than  doubled  its  goal  of  400  placemeiats 
in  fiscal  1973.  Moreover,  he  said,  1,014  vet- 
erans were  hired  during  fiscal  1973,  far 
above  the  NAB  goal  of  360. 

Austin  said  the  NAB's  success  in  the  Tier 
Is  an  example  of  how  the  fading  division  be- 
tween government  and  business  can  work  to 
the  advantage  of  a  community.  He  noted  that 
the  NAB  has  worked  closely  with  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  the  Broome  Covauty 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  local  schools, 
among  others,  to  meet  its  hiring  goals. 

"In  the  last  two  years.  I  have  .seen  very 
clearly  what  businessmen  can  do  when  they 
really  take  to  heart  the  concept  that  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  make  their  com- 
munity a  better  place  to  live."  he  said. 

"There  was  very  little  going  on  in  the  NAB 
organization  at  the  time  we  took  It  over." 
he  added,  referring  to  the  situation  two  years 
ago  with  the  "I  ler  NAB. 

"It  had  been  dormant  for  a  number  of 
months  before  that.  What  we  had  to  do  was 
create  an  organization  and  build  up  some 
Impetus  for  it  and.  essentially,  preach  the 
gospel. 

"I  think  the  basic  difference  between  the 
first  year  and  the  second  year  is  that  we  were 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  organizational 
work  we  had  done  the  first  year  during  the 
second  year." 

The  Tier  N>^B  unit  was  formed  In  1969  to 
cover  Brr-ome  Tioga  and  Susquehanna.  Pa., 
Counties.  When  Austin  came  to  his  N.'\B  Job, 
eight  more  Southern  Tier  counties  were  added 
to  this  coverage  region  and  the  NAB  onened 
an  office  in  The  Old  Press  Building  in  down- 
town Binghamton. 

Early  this  year,  financing  for  the  office 
was  cut  out  for  the  Tier  NAB  unit  and  59 
more  of  the  160  NAB  offices  around  the  coun- 
try. Austin  said  a  fund-raising  drive  to  get 
the  $15,000  needed  to  run  the  office  next  year 
has  so  far  gathered  about  half  the  monev 
needed. 


NEW  DEFINITION  OF  OBSCENITY 
BY  COURT  MUCH  NEEDED 


HON.  TH4DDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YOrK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  last  week  in  rewriting  the  defi- 
nition of  obscenity  is  a  vital  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  and  again  in  the 
92d  Congress,  I  sponsored  antiobscenity 
legislation  which  in  both  cases  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  but  received  no 
further  congressional  consideration. 

My  legislation  was  focused  on  control 
over  mailing  of  obscene  matter  to 
minors. 

The  new  Court  decisions  follow  my 
approach  in  two  major  aspects: 

First,  the  Court  now  says  that  the 
offensive  nature  of  material— whether 
H  is  obscene — can  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  local  community  standards.  This 
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contrasts  ■with  past  policy  that  favored 
national  standards. 

Second,  the  Court  ruled  material  can 
be  declared  obscene,  without  violating 
the  first  amendment,  when  it  lacks  seri- 
ous literary,  artistic,  political  or  scien- 
tific value.  This  ruling  contrasts  with 
the  previous  ambiguous  requirement  that 
material  must  be  found  to  be  "utterly 
without  redeeming  social  value." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  view  of  our  High- 
est Court  provides  for  the  first  time  real- 
istic benchmarks  for  action  at  the  local, 
State,  and  Federal  levels. 

As  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
said  in  the  Court's  majority  opinion,  for 
the  first  time  since  1957  there  Is  agree- 
ment on: 

Concrete  guidelines  to  Isolate  "hard  core" 
pornography  from  expression  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  ...  to  provide  posi- 
tive guidance  to  the  Federal  and  state  courts 
alike. 

Thus,  under  the  Court's  decision. 
States  can  regulate  obscene  works  which 
depict  or  describe  sexual  conduct  and  the 
Court  went  on  to  spell  out  guideUnes  for 
determining  whether  specific  material 
may  be  ruled  obscene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
vision of  its  definition  of  obscenity  opens 
the  way  for  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  put  teeth  into  their  laws 
with  clear  prospect  for  effective  enforce- 
ment. 

I  intend  to  watch  closely  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  Court  ruling  to  see 
whether  further  legislative  action  is 
necessary. 


HARLEM'S  MALCOLM  X  ART 
CENTER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we, 
in  Congress,  struggle  to  make  this  Na- 
tion and  the  entire  world  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  it  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  there  are  individuals  and 
groups  throughout  America  that  are 
working  toward  the  same  goals. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Voice 
dealt  with  just  such  a  group:  The  Mal- 
colm X  Art  Center. 

I  now  submit  the  newspaper  article 
entitled.  "  'Malcolm  X'  Cultural  Center 
In  Harlem  Tries  To  Motivate  Youth 
Tlii'ough  Art"  for  this  body's  collective 
attention. 
"Malcolm  X"  Cultltral  Center  in  Harlem 

TRIES  To  MOTIV.^TE  YOUTH  ThROI-GH  ART 

For  young  Blacks  who  show  creative  prcm- 
i.se  but  who  also  carry  with  them  the  life- 
lontr  stigma  attached  to  "ex-offenders."  the 
Harlem  based  Malcolm  X  Art  Center  stands 
like  a  ray  of  hope. 

The  center,  now  In  its  second  year,  does 
iiot  limit  its  services  to  the  "ex-offender" 
only,  but  is  also  extending  it  .self  to  the  sur- 
rounding commutiitv.  It  Is  located  at  50  E. 
125th  St. 

William  Keith,  an  ex-offender  himself  and 
the  center's  director,  is  as  articulate  a 
spokesman  as  anyone  could  hope  to  be. 

With  four  Instructors  who  teacli  a  wide 
range  of  commercial  and  graphic  art  courses 
from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  every  day.  Keith 
reaches  out  to  a  community  which,  if  only 
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because  it  is  a  constant  victim  of  crime,  has 
not  always  been  willing  to  see  the  sociolog- 
ical reasons  behind  it 

The  growing  intolerance  toward  ex- 
offenders  in  Harlem,  and  Keith's  commli- 
inent  to  preventing  young  peiple  from  flirt- 
ing with  the  lures  of  entrapment,  have  been 
a  stimulus  which  kept  him  kiiocklnc  at  the 
door  of  foundations  until  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion granted  $20,000  to  the  center  early  in 
January. 

He  says  that  the  center  kept  afioat  with 
small  grants  for  two  years  from  the  Bronx 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  The  New  York  State 
Council  of  the  Arts  until  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion grant  came  through. 

In  those  lean  days  the  center  existed  in 
space  provided  by  'The  Theater  For  the  For- 
gotten at  108  West  End  .^ve.,  Manhattan. 
After  that  period  they  were  even  "on  the 
street"  for  four  months. 

Now.  three  staff  people,  a  coordinator,  and 
a  part-time  secretary.  In  addition  to  Keith, 
can  process  applications  for  between  25  and 
30  students  who  register  for  courses  which 
last  up  to  twenty  weeks. 

The  center  also  sees  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  mission  the  cultural  rehabilitation  of 
ex-addlcts. 

Keith  said  recently  while  recounting  the 
purpose  of  the  center  and  projecting  Its  fu- 
ture for  the  community,  that  "We  don't  like 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  therapists,  but  as 
people  who  want  to  motivate  by  the  vehicle 
of  art  enrichment  as  well  as  cultural  af- 
fairs." 

Unique  In  New  York,  the  center  offers 
sllkscreen  workshops,  all  sorts  of  graphic 
art  courses,  including  paste-up.  flyer  and 
poster  work  and  wood-cutting,  line-cuts  and 
drawing  for  the  advanced  and  beginners. 

Keith  would  like  to  take  the  program  in- 
side penal  institutions  but  needs  funding 
and  backing.  Tlie  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
and  the  National  Foundation  for  the  En- 
dowment of  the  Arts  will  hear  from  him,  he 
said.  A  long-range  proposal  he  is  preparing 
would  require  SlOO.OOO.  He  complains  that 
funding  sources  give  too  little  attention  to 
developing  the  visual  arts. 

Proud  students  from  the  renter  will  ex- 
hibit tlielr  sllkscreen  works  at  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  Restor.ition  Corporation  June 
24  to  July  27.  The  Metropolita-i  Museum  of 
Arts  is  the  sponsor  of  the   showitig. 


TV  HEARING  A  ROMAN  CIRCUS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ramblings  over  the  so-called  Watergate 
affair  continue  to  rock  Capitol  Hill  and 
other  places — but  not  everyone,  I  find,  is 
sympathetic  to  the  views  oi  the  national 
news  media,  or  even  to  the  Senate  in- 
vestigating committee.  I  .submit  for  the 
record  what  I  believe  is  a  thou.rtht -pro- 
voking dis.'^ertation  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Cu'linan.  a  distinguished  San 
Francisco  attorney,  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Associa- 
tion : 

TV  Hearing  a  Roman  Crp.rrs 

To  me  one  of  the  scaiidals  of  the  Water- 
gate affair  is  the  fact  that  Senator  Ervln  and 
his  committee  can  get  by  with  holding  hear- 
ings that  are  known  to  be  sham  and  to  let 
them  make  a  Roman  circus  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members  cf  that  committee 

As  you  know,  the  only  Justification  for  a 
Senate  committee  hearing  is  to  develop  facts 
upon  which  to  ba.se  legislation.  The  Ervln 
committee   has   no   Intention   of  coming  up 
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with  legislation.  We  already  have  adequate 
laws  on  the  subject  of  break-Ins:  people  have 
been  indicted  and  sentenced  to  Jail  for  what 
happened.  That  should  be  sufficient  indica- 
tion and  adequate  laws  have  already  been 
enacted. 

The  spectacle  of  a  hearing  on  television  Is 
something  that)  should  not  be  tolerated.  I 
would  think  the  press  would  remember  the 
McCarthy  debacle  and  the  hearings  held  by 
"Coonskln"  Kefauver.  Each  chairman  and  his 
committee  members  abused  witnesses  and 
sought  to  glorify  himself.  They  violated  every 
concept  of  Justice. 

The  current  group  of  publicity  minded 
Senators  composing  the  Ervln  committee 
seen  to  think  they  are  a  grand  Jury  and  are 
entitled  to  take  over  the  function  of  the 
Judiciary.  Each  of  the  poUtlclaife  savors  his 
dally  ten  minutes  free  time  on  TV — a  politi- 
cian's dream  that  can  only  work  Injustice. 

What  do  these  politicians  care  about  Jus- 
tice or  fairness  if  they  can  have  10  minutes  a 
man  free  TV  each  day  and  make  like  ama- 
teur district  attorneys.  The  "testimony"  Is 
triple  hearsay.  It  is  often  opinion,  supposi- 
tion and  guess  work — there  Is  no  one  present 
to  protect  the  witness  or  the  names  of  per- 
sons not  present.  No  target  Is  too  high;  no 
blow  too  low. 

What  then  is  the  news  media,  the  self -pro- 
claimed guardian  of  the  people,  going  to  do 
about  It?  What  protest  is  being  organized 
against  this  abuse  of  process  and  hippo- 
drome proceedings?  Has  there  been  any 
word  In  criticism  of  the  hearsay  upon  hear- 
say approach?  Has  anyone  in  the  news  media 
raised  a  question  about  the  legality  of  the 
hearing? 

To  me,  the  silence  of  the  news  media  on 
the  Illegality  and  unjustness  of  the  present 
hearings  with  the  knowledge  of  past  egre- 
gious abuses  by  Senators  is  a  bigger  threat  to 
law  and  order — and  common  decency — than 
any  Watergate  break -In. 

The  news  media  has  demanded  all  sorts  of 
rights  and  privileges  against  subpoena  and 
against  arrest,  and  for  the  right  to  print 
stolen  Information.  But  for  every  right  there 
Is  a  correlative  duty.  I  thmk  the  news  media 
should  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  and  go 
after  these  politicians  for  their  complete 
abuse  of  legal  process  and  their  obvious  im- 
falmess  In  permitting  rumor,  opinion  and 
guesswork  to  be  clothed  In  the  Uvery  of  fact. 

Robespierre  had  no  free  press  to  worry 
about.  Ervln  has  a  free  press  but  he  appar- 
ently doesn't  have  to  worry  about  criticism 
from  a  news  media  which  can  sell  papers  and 
TV  time  and  reap  a  harvest. 

Do  the  media  put  Self  above  Principle? 
Vincent  Cttllinan, 
San   Francisco   Attorney,   Former  Presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 


FOOD,    FIBER.    AND   FUEL 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  about  a 
possible  food  shortage.  A  shortage  of 
food,  feed,  and  fiber  resulting  in  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer  would  be  a  na- 
tional calamity.  Americans  have  been 
accustomed  to  spending  only  15  percent 
of  our  income  for  food,  the  lowest  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  American  agricul- 
ture has  been  the  envy  of  the  world,  pro- 
ducing an  abundant  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  for  Americans  and  people  the  world 
over.  This  will  not  continue  to  be  the 
case  unless  fuel  is  made  available  to  the 
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farmer.  The  farmer  must  be  accorded 
first  priority  in  the  allocation  of  avail- 
able fuels. 

Food  power  depends  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  sufficient  fuel  to  power  farm  equip- 
ment at  the  critical  periods  of  planting 
and  harvesting.  The  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  assure  that  farmers 
and  those  who  haul  farm  products  receive 
adequate  fuel.  If  tlie  current  voluntary 
allocation  program  does  not  do  the  job 
we  must  replace  it  with  a  mandatory  sys- 
tem. We  again  urge  our  farmers  and 
farm  product  haulers  to  report  any  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  tuel  to  local  ASCS 
offices  or  directly  to  us  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  commend  re- 
cent action.s  to  limit  the  export  of  feed 
grains.  This  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  beef,  poultry,  and  hog  supplies  and 
prices.  We  strongly  urge  Cost  of  Living 
Council  oflBcials  to  take  into  account  the 
impossible  situation  facing  our  poultry 
and  livestock  farmers  who  are  caught 
between  rising  feed  prices  and  frozen 
retail  prices.  Feed  for  livestock  and 
poultry  is  already  in  short  supply,  af- 
fected by  ujiprecedeiited  bad  weather 
and  high  foreign  and  domestic  demand. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  pas.sed  a  concurrent 
resolution  urging  the  Congress  to  take 
necessary  action  to  assure  that  the  agri- 
cultural industry  .shall  be  provided  with 
adequate  fuel  for  planting  and  harvest- 
ing. We  subscribe  completely  to  this 
splendid  resolution  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Ccngre.ss: 

Concurrent   Re.solltion 
A  concurrent   resolution   memorializing   the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  assure  that  the  agri- 
cultural  Industry  shall   be  provided   u'lth 
adequate  fuel  for  planting  and  harve.sting 
Whereas,  natural  disasters  and  other  co!i- 
trlbutlng  factors  have  resulted  in  a  shortage 
in  many  agricultural  products,  and  especial- 
ly In  feed  products;  and 

Whereas,  these  shortages  have  greatly  af- 
fected the  cost  of  llvuig  for  all  Americans; 
and 

Whereas,  the  fuel  shortage,  be  it  actual  or 
contrived,  has  complicated  the  planting  and 
harvesting  of  foods  and  teed  products;  and 
Whereas.  It  Is  most  expedient  that  the 
agricultural  Industry  be  assured  an  adequate 
supply  of  fuels  Now.  therefore.  Be  It  resolved 
by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves 
concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
assure  that  the  agricultural  industry  of 
America  shall  be  supplied  with  adequate  fuels 
for  the  planting  a:id  harvesting  of  food  and 
feed  products. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  aiid  each  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolina  Congre.ssional  Del- 
egation in  Washington.  DC. 


June  30,  1973 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  EMANCIPATION 
DAY 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
this  House  will  recess  in  observation  of 
the  date  which  marks  our  Nation's  inde- 


pendence. July  4  is  a  date  of  historic  im- 
port celebrated  by  all  Americans,  revered 
as  a  date  symbolic  of  freedom.  In  the 
Virgin  Islands,  as  in  other  parts  of  this 
country,  this  day  is  dedicated  to  appre- 
ciation of  our  national  political  liberty. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  islands 
the  day  preceding  July  4  is  also  a  date 
revered  as  a  symbol  of  human  liberty.  On 
July  3,  1848,  Governor  Peter  VonScholten 
issued  a  proclamation  granting  freedom 
to  the  slaves  in  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

One  year  ago  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  decided  that  neither  the  history 
made  on  July  3,  1848,  nor  its  message 
should  be  forgotten.  To  renew  the  spirit 
of  July  3.  1848,  it  was  determined  that 
freedom  should  be  honored  at  annual 
celebrations. 

I  have  composed  the  following  message 
to  my  fellow  Virgin  Islanders  on  this 
occasion: 

Message  to  Virgin  Islanders 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  Join  In  commemo- 
rating the  125th  Anniversary  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  our  Virgin  Islands. 
July  3  win  forever  be  revered  In  our  history 
as  the  day  on  which  we  celebrate  the  end  of 
man's  greatest  Inhumanity  to  man  and  the 
end  of  the  attempt  of  some  men  to  oppress 
their  brothers. 

The  termination  of  this  evil  blessed  our 
Islands  with  the  spirit  of  goodwill  and  love. 
Unfortunately,  In  recent  years,  twentieth 
century  social  Ills  brought  on  by  develop- 
ment and  growth  have  reached  our  shores. 
However,  I  am  confident  that  our  people  have 
the  strength,  courage,  and  will  to  preserve 
our  precious  heritage  of  community  harmony 
and  concern  for  others. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  July  3,  1973  will  not 
only  mark  a  glorious  historic  event,  but  the 
date  on  which  we  have  rededlcated  our  efforts 
to  the  common  purpose  of  creating  a  future 
of  prosperity  based  upon  unity  and  brother- 
hood. 


ROBERT  L.  OSWALD,  SECRETARY  OF 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION SPEAKS  ON  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  following  speech  given 
by  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Oswald,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, before  the  Northern  California 
Practitioner's  Association  on  May  24, 
1973,  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Robert  L. 
Oswald 

I  am  a  native  of  California,  but  my  herit- 
age lies  In  Los  Angeles,  not  San  Francisco. 
There  came  a  day.  however,  that  I  became 
assistant  to  your  distinguished  senior  Con- 
gressman William  S.  Maiixi.\rd.  And  in  that 
capacity,  there  grew  a  fondness  for  this  city 
that  far  surpassed  the  words  expressed  In  the 
song  about  San  FYanclsco  now  familiar  In 
every  bar,  cocktail  lounge  and  living  room  In 
America. 

Unlike  the  author  of  the  song;  however, 
my  heart  remained  unclaimed.  But  with 
every  visit,  my  allegiance  grew  and  now.  upon 
each  departure,  my  heart  too  remains  In  San 
Francisco. 

Often  along  toward  mid-afternoon  Just  be- 
fore coffee  time,  my  thoughts  go  back  to  San 
Francisco,  wishing  I  were  high  atop  the  mark 
watching  those  cable  cars  proceed  along  the 
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streets,  or  at  Fairmont  seeing  fog  banks 
racing  In  to  conceal  the  bay,  or  Just  walking 
the  streets  feeling  the  thrill  of  San  Francisco 
nights. 

And  so  I  am  Indeed  grateful  that  you  have 
made  this  wish  a  reality  by  Inviting  me  to 
visit  with  you  this  evening. 

In  anticipation  of  our  meeting  tonight,  I 
prepared,  sometime  ago,  a  speech  about 
transportation  which  I  did  Indeed  give,  with 
some  modifications.  In  Seattle  and  Portland. 

Often  when  I  travel  I  take  my  small  son 
along.  And  as  he  and  I  were  traveling  by  air- 
plane from  Washington  to  the  west  coast  to 
visit  with  you  this  evening,  I  watched  him 
press  his  face  against  the  window  pane  so 
that  he  could  see  all  that  passed  beneath. 
At  that  moment,  my  thoughts  turned  to  his 
future  and  to  the  future  of  other  children 
his  age  and  older:  and  there  and  then,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  said 
here  should  go  beyond  the  oft  repeated 
cliches  about  the  ICC,  Its  Image  In  the  pub- 
lic sector  and  Its  effort  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  transportation  community. 

My  original  speech  contained  references  to 
ICC  legislation  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress, new  rules  on  loss  and  damage  claims, 
proposed  cures  for  northeast  corridor  and 
some  minor  changes  In  procedures  for  the 
so-called  consumer  demands.  I  have  brought 
along  ample  copies  of  that  speech  for  your 
perusal  at  your  leisure. 

But  In  this  enlightened  city,  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  and  now  my  city  too:  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  you,  not  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  nor 
as  a  lawyer,  but  rather  as  a  cltl2«n  and 
parent  concerned  about  the  future  of  his 
country  and  concerned  about  an  evil  that  Is 
creeping  Into  the  very  heart  of  our  way  of 
life:  and  that,  of  which  I  speak,  Is  cynicism. 
Where  Is  this  cynicism?  Who  are  the  cynics 
who  have  accepted  It  as  a  necessary  evil  and 
who.  more  Importantly,  are  beginning  to 
adopt  It  as  a  way  of  life?  The  answer,  to  me. 
Is  obvious — those  Americans  who  make  up 
what  Is  referred  to  as  the  establishment. 
And  we.  as  lawyers  and  transportation  prac- 
titioners, are  a  significant  part  of  that  estab- 
lishment. My  suspicions  cannot  be  denied, 
for  recent  events  In  Washington  have  made 
them  a  reality  to  some  and  a  nightmare  to 
others. 

What  can  we  do  as  northern  California 
practitioners  to  combat  this  evil?  Or.  on  the 
other  and.  If  we  fall  to  heed  the  telltale  signs 
of  this  decay,  what  will  be  the  legacy  we 
leave  to  our  children?  Perhaps.  It  will  be  one 
such  as  left  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  said. 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may:  or  the 
Carthaginians,  who  said,  let  each  succeeding 
generation  fend  for  Itself:  or  the  Romans, 
who  said,  our  legions  will  protect  our  borders 
from  our  enemies  for  all  generations  to  come; 
or  the  Christian  crusaders  who  proclaimed 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and,  In  his  name,  then 
proceeded  to  strike  down  the  pagan  dogs;  or 
perhaps  as  Scarlet  O'Hara  said  in  "Gone  With 
the  Wind."  oh  well,  let  tomorrow  take  care 
of  Itself. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  tomorrow  will 
not  take  care  of  itself.  And  If  we  delay 
making  decisions  today,  this  year  and  cer- 
tainly what  remains  of  this  decade:  there 
will  be  no  tomorrow  to  worry  about,  for  to- 
morrow will  have  become  a  yesterday  of  lost 
opportunities.  And  if  tomorrow  Is  left  to 
Itself,  we  win  leave  to  our  children  a  legacy 
of  unkept  promises,  a  dream  of  meaningless 
fantasies,  a  heritage  devoid  of  growth,  and  a 
conviction  based  on  discarded  values. 

If  we  would  examine  closely  past  civiliza- 
tions which  now  exist  only  on  the  pages 
of  history,  we  could  pinpoint  the  ERA  In 
which  those  civilizations  began  to  decline 
toward  eventual  oblivion  recorded  only  in 
history  along  side  those  that  precede  them. 
But  If  we  are,  Indeed,  willing  to  learn  from 
history,  we  would  note  that  the  decline  was 
preceded  by  the  emergency  of  cynicism  Into 
the   ranks   of   the   so-called   elite    of   these 
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civilizations.  This  cynicism  came  In  stages: 
dlsrtJgard  of  the  welfare  of  the  common  man, 
pursuit  of  personal  gain  and  self-aggran- 
dizement, and  corruption  of  the  ruling  class 
reaching  to  the  highest  echelons. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  crossroads 
of  the  destiny  of  our  Nation.  Are  we.  as  the 
professional  class,  going  to  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may  and  let  tomorrow  take 
care  of  Itself?  Or.  on  the  other  hand,  are  we. 
In  whatever  capacity  Is  open  to  us,  going 
to  take  steps  to  preser\'e  for  our  children 
the  heritage  passed  on  to  us  often  In  blood, 
often  with  loss  of  personal  fortune  and,  more 
often  than  not,  with  nothing  else  than  some 
unselfish  deed  wiped  away  by  the  sands 
of  time. 

If  we  choose  the  latt-er  course.  the!i  as 
lawyers  we  must  go  among  the  poor,  the 
orphan,  the  unwanted,  the  young,  and  even 
the  aged,  and  ask  Just  what  Is  needed  to 
make  this  system  relevant  to  contemporary 
America.  And.  moreover,  what  procedure  we 
must  lay  for  our  children  so  they  can  modify 
this  system  to  meet  their  needs  which,  to 
the  consternation  of  some,  will  be  quite  alien 
to  our  liking. 

Our  fathers  back  in  the  18th  century  met 
In  Philadelphia  and  there  adopted  a  docu- 
ment Intended  by  them  to  assure  that  a  ve- 
hicle would  exist  whereby  future  generations 
could  bring  about  change  without  resort  to 
revolution.  That  document  was  never  In- 
tended to  protect  the  status  quo  as  many 
today  would  lead  us  to  believe.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  document  was  clearly  estab- 
lished during  the  war  between  the  states. 
Change,  not  status  quo,  was  upheld! 

The  shackles  of  slavery  were  removed  in 
ever.-  hamlet,  in  every  town,  and  In  every 
State  throughout  the  Union.  Change  thereby 
achieved  and  the  status  quo  trampled  be- 
neath the  feet  of  free  men  dedicated  to  the 
Constitution  as  a  means  of  eradication  of 
wrong  and  restitution  of  right. 

So.  If  we  as  lawyers  and  practitioners  un- 
dertake to  persuade  the  emerging  generation 
that  the  Constitution  remains  a  viable  ve- 
hicle of  change  and,  by  resorting  to  that  ve- 
hicle, change  need  not  be  accomplished  by 
violence,  then  our  obligation  to  our  profes- 
sion is  met. 

Our  parental  obligation  to  our  children, 
however,  remains  unfilled  unless  we  mani- 
fest, through  eaxmple,  the  thesis  in  "Plato's 
Republic,"  that  personal  gain  Is  not  the  solo 
purpose  for  cultivating  the  garden  of  life: 
that  the  over-riding  reason  for  such  cultiva- 
tion is  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

As  I  see  it.  otir  commitment,  therefore,  is 
twofold;  and,  if  met,  our  legacy  to  them  will 
be  filled  with  promise,  our  dreams  for  them 
a  reality,  our  heritage  a  destiny  for  them 
worth  pursuing  and  to  them  our  conviction 
a  proven  value.  And  then,  In  the  end.  our 
children  can  say  of  us.  in  the  words  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  our  parents  dreamed  of 
things  that  never  were  and  said  why  not! 
When  they  could  have  left  things  as  they 
were  and  said  so  what!  "Otherwise  destruc- 
tion will  be  our  lot",  said  Thomas  Jefferson, 
"and  oiyselves  it's  author  and  finisher." 


THE  LATE  NICK  BEGICH 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  It 
is  not  until  a  Member  has  served  a  term 
or  so  that  there  is  an  awareness  of  his 
individual  attributes.  However,  it  was 
only  a  short  time  after  Nick  Begich 
joined  us  that  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  realized  Nick's  concern  and  de- 
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termination  in  dealing  with  national  and 
constituent  problems. 

My  own  most  vivid  recollection  of 
Nick's  dedicated  endeavors  is  of  his  proj- 
ect to  help  the  town  of  E>elta  Junction 
obtain  a  fire  engine.  As  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  in  December  1971.  Nick  asked 
us  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  con- 
stituents the  fact  that  Delta  Junction 
needed  5  million  General  Mills  trading 
stamps  and  Betty  Crocker  coupons.  If 
that  goal  were  reached,  the  isolated  town 
would  receive  a  fire  engine.  I  mentioned 
his  request  in  my  next  newsletter.  Both 
Nick  and  I  were  overwhelmed  by  the  re- 
sponse of  Dayton  area  residents.  In  fact, 
their  contributions  continued  to  pour 
in  long  after  the  announcement  that  the 
goal  had  been  reached.  I  was  extremely 
proud  of  my  constituents'  efforts,  and 
Nick  was  deeply  grateful.  Each  one  re- 
ceived a  personal  note  of  thanks  from 
him. 

Certainly,  the  people  of  Alaska  were 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  Nick  as  their 
representative,  if  even  for  a  short  time. 

Mrs.  Whalen  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Begich  and  her  cJiil- 
dren. 

May   Nick   rest   in   peace. 


UNITED    FARM    WORKERS    UNION 
BATTLES  TEAMSTERS  AND 

GROWERS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Ml-.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
the  fields  of  California  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Union  is  once  again  locked  in 
a  struggle  for  its  very  existence.  What 
is  at  issue  is  whether  the  farmworkers 
will  be  able  to  control  their  own  destiny 
and  choose  the  labor  representative  of 
their  choice,  or  whether  these  decisions 
will  be  made  for  them  by  the  large  grow- 
ers. 

Unfortunately,  the  growers  have  been 
able  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Teamsters 
in  their  effort  to  break  the  UFWU.  A 
more  blatant  power  play  is  difficult  to 
imagine. 

Neither  the  Teamsters  nor  the  grow- 
ers seem  to  understand  that  the  issue  is 
really  more  of  a  social  issue  than  a  labor 
issue  and  in  that  context  the  ultimate 
successor   must    surely    be   the   UFWU. 

Writing  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Pro- 
gressive, Harry  Bernstein  documents 
what  amounts  to  be  conspiratorial  at- 
tempt by  two  of  the  most  powerful  forces 
in  this  country,  the  Teamsters  and  the 
growers,  to  destroy  the  UFWU  and  to 
obliterate  their  gains  of  the  past  8  years. 

For  the  Teamsters  such  an  oblitera- 
tion would  mean  more  dues.  For  the 
growers  it  would  mean  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  of  past  decades  when  a  cheap 
labor  force  was  always  available  despite 
the  human  costs  and  degradation  in- 
volved. For  the  farmworkers  it  would 
mean  a  return  to  their  powerlessness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  entire  text 
of  Mr.  Bernstein's  article  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  as  perhaps  the  best 
article  I  have  read  on  the  subject : 
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Duel  in  the  Sun — Union  Busting,  Teamster 

Style 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

•'Sometimes  I  feel  like  one  of  those  hired 
gunsUngers  you  see  In  old  Western  cowboy 
movies,"  BUI  Graml  mused  as  he  sipped 
some  wine  before  dinner  In  the  softly  lighted 
dining  room  of  a  Salinas  hotel.  The  image 
seemed  to  appeal  to  his  well-developed  sense 
of  humor.  Solidly  built.  Intelligent,  ruth- 
lessly ambitious,  Grant  smilingly  explained 
his  thoughts  to  me: 

"You  know,  the  ranchers  are  having  a  hell 
of  a  time  with  the  outlaw  band  when  Into 
town  rides  the  gunslinger.  The  worried 
ranchers,  who  don't  know  how  to  handle 
themselves  In  such  situations,  hire  the  gun- 
slinger. There  is  a  big  fight,  the  town  Is 
saved,  and  the  gvinsllnger  moves  on  to  new 
territory." 

The  hotel  paging  system  flicked  on.  A  voice 
called  Graml  to  the  telephone.  As  he  was 
leaving,  he  laughed.  "It  really  Isn't  a  very 
good  analogy.  I'm  no  gunslinger.  But  some- 
times that's  the  way  I  feel.  Know  what  I 
mean?" 

Graml  Is  director  of  organizing  for  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teamsters.  He  was  In 
Salinas,  California,  to  negotiate  with  a  group 
of  lettuce  growers  who  wanted  a  union  con- 
tract with  the  Teamsters  as  protection 
against  the  threatened  unionization  of  their 
workers  by  Cesar  Chavez's  AFL-CIO  United 
Farm  Workers  Union.  Within  a  few  days  the 
Teamster-grower   deal   was  signed. 

Graml 's  analogy  was  partially  correct.  He 
and  the  Teamsters  Union  have.  Indeed,  been 
hired  by  ranchers  In  California  to  destroy 
what  the  ranchers  regard  as  an  outlaw 
band:  Chavez  and  his  UFWU.  But  the  men 
who  hired  the  Teamsters  are  not  hapless 
ranchers.  They  are  corporate  owners  who  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  losing  control  of 
a  work  force  which  for  decades  has  accepted 
backbreaklng  Jobs  In  almost  stolid  silence  at 
below-poverty  wages. 

And  the  Teamsters  are  not  ordinary  gun- 
sUngers of  old.  The  men  directing  the  show 
of  strength  against  the  farm  workers'  union 
are  wealthy,  conservative  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  union,  flanked  by  highly  paid 
lawyers  and  public  relations  men  and  $50  a 
day  thugs  who  ride  herd  on  workers  threat- 
ening to  strike  much  as  cowboys  ride  herd 
on  restless  cattle. 

It  Is  a  sordid  story  which  makes  a  mockery 
of  trade  union  traditions.  It  Is  a  strange 
story,  because  the  motives  of  some  of  the 
principals  are  not  clear-cut,  and  many  of- 
ficials of  the  Teamsters  Union  say  privately 
they  want  to  get  out  of  their  role  as  unlon- 
busters,  but  do  not  know  how.  But  It  Is,  too, 
a  story  of  heroes  and  heroines  who,  despite 
serious  mistakes,  have  already  changed  the 
nature  of  this  country's  farm  labor  system. 

The  most  easily  understood  aspect  of  the 
situation  Is  the  role  of  the  growers  In  their 
alliance  with  the  Teamsters.  The  start  of  the 
California  farm  labor  system  is  generally 
dated  May  10.  1869.  when  the  golden  spike 
was  driven  Into  the  last  rail  to  link  the 
Union  Pacific  with  the  Central  Pacific  rail- 
road, opening  an  easy  East-West  route.  It 
was  boom  time  for  growers  ready  and  now 
able  to  start  shipping  eastward  large  quan- 
tities of  food  from  an  area  ideal  for  year- 
round  growing. 

The  growers  needed  workers  for  the  jobs, 
and  completion  of  the  railroad,  along  with 
an  end  of  the  gold  rush,  provided  the  man- 
power. Thousands  of  Chinese  working  on 
the  railroads  and  digging  the  gold  were  sud- 
denly looking  for  Jobs.  Their  labor  was  cheap 
compared  to  wages  expected  by  whites,  and 
the  hot.  hard  field  work  was  taken  over  In 
large  part  by  the  Chinese. 

The  depression  of  1880  caused  serious  un- 
employment among  white  American  workers, 
led  to  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  In  1882,  and 
cut  off  the  major  source  of  foreign  farm  labor. 
But  the  pattern  of  farm  employment  In  Call- 
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fornia  had  begun,  and  it  did  not  change 
essentially  until  1964  when  Congress,  at  the 
insistence  of  men  such  as  former  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrtz.  killed  Public 
Law  78.  which  was  used  to  l:>ring  into  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Me.Kican  nationals  as  the  prime 
source  of  cheap  labor. 

"Crops  will  rot  and  people  In  this  country 
will  go  hungry,"  a  spokesman  for  the  growers 
warned  as  they  watched  the  end  of  the  "bra- 
cero"  system.  But  the  crops  did  not  rot. 
Production  continued  to  rise  as  wages  were 
pushed  up  slightly  to  attract  more  American 
workers.  The  bulk  of  tlie  work  force,  how- 
ever, was  and  still  is  composed  of  Mexican- 
Americans,  and  they  appeared  as  docile  and 
uncomplaining  as  the  Mexican  national  they 
replaced. 

These  mostly  illiterate  Mexican-Americans, 
along  with  illegal  aliens  fleeing  from  the 
even  deeper  poverty  of  Mexico,  were  still 
"hands"  to  the  growers.  It  was  into  this 
scene,  then,  that  Chavez  arrived,  stirring 
workers  by  calling  on  them  to  Join  La  Httelga 
(the  strike)  and  La  Causa  (the  cause), 
speaking  to  them  in  Spanish.  Identifying 
himself  with  them.  "We  will  have  dignity, 
and  enough  food  to  eat,  and  we  will  provide 
education  to  our  children.  God  wants  this 
for  us.  We  will  succeed,'  Chavez  told  the 
farm  workers, 

It  was  this  man  and  his  followers  that 
drove  the  growers  to  seek  out  the  Teamsters 
Union  as  an  ally,  a  protector,  eveia  though 
the  growers  had  for  decades  ruthlessly  fought 
all  attempts  to  organize  farm  workers.  Now 
growers  were  demanding  that  the  Teamsters 
quickly  sign  union  contracts  as  a  means  of 
destroying  Chavez  and  his  UFWU. 

Chavez — praying,  fasting,  organizing — 
flaunted  the  symbols  of  his  Catholic 
religion  before  growers  wlio  were  long  ac- 
customed to  fighting  off  unions  by  cynically 
labeling  them  "CommunLst."  Teamsters  and 
growers  denounced  him  as  a  dangerous,  radi- 
cal revolutionary,  but.  as  one  grower  said,  "It 
was  like  calling  the  Pope  a  Red." 

Backed  by  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Chvirch 
and  most  other  religions,  by  powerful  polit- 
ical figures,  by  young  people  and  liberals 
hungry  for  a  cause  to  believe  in,  Chavez  and 
his  union  moved  ahead.  The  growers  were  no 
longer  able  to  follow  their  old  patterns.  La 
Causa  flourl-shed.  greatly  aided  by  a  world- 
wide boycott  against  Caiifonna  table  grapes. 
The  growers,  worn  down  by  five  years  of  con- 
stant struggle,  finally  agreed  to  recognize 
arid  sign  contracts  with  the  UFWU. 

As  the  UFWU  battle  for  recognition  con- 
tinued in  the  grape  Industry,  the  growers 
dramatically  changed  their  historical  op- 
position to  laws  which  would  regulate  labor 
relations  in  agriculture.  They  decided  that 
only  with  such  legislation  could  they  stop 
the  boycott,  which  is  the  UFVVU's  most  effec- 
tive weapon  ^o  far. 

In  1967.  a  group  of  twenty-two  prominent 
California  growers  arranged  a  secret  meet- 
ing with  Teamsters  Union  leaders  m  the 
plush  Century  Plaz:i  Hotel  in  Los  Ant.rele.'', 
far  from  the  dusty  fields  where  workers 
n-.lght  learn  of  the  proposals  being  made. 
The  growers  said  frankly  that  tliey  wanted 
a  tough,  experienced  organizatior. — the 
Teamsters — to  help  beat  back  Chavez.  One 
high  Team.ster  official  maintains  firmly  that 
the  growers'  proposal  was  rejected  becaMse 
"they  wanted  no  elections,  only  a  sure  thl:ic" 
But  If  the  deal  wa.s  not  made  tiiat  day.  it 
was  made  In  the  months  that  followed. 

If  the  motivation  of  the  growers — preser- 
vation of  the  status  quo — is  easy  to  under- 
stand, the  motives  which  pushed  the  Team- 
sters into  their  union-busting  alliance  with 
the  growers  are  far  more  complex.  The 
UFWU  has  sworn  statements  from  former 
Teamsters  who  say  that  a  group  of  growers 
gave  sizable  but  unknown  sums  of  money  to 
Teamster  officials  In  Modesto.  California,  to 
Join  the  battle  against  Chavez.  But  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  money — said  to  total  about 
910,000  or  so — would  corrupt  men  like  Graml 
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or  Frank  E.  Fltzslmmons,  president  of  the 
two  million-member  Teamsters  Union.  Graml 
might  have  been  tempted,  however,  by  the 
promise  of  growers  to  pay  the  Teamsters  S7  a 
month  union  dues  deducted  from  the  pay  of 
at  least  40,000  workers  and,  in  time,  from 
that  of  more  than  100,000,  If  all  went  as 
planned. 

But  It  took  better  arguments  to  persuade 
men  like  Fltzslmmons,  and  those  arguments 
were  found.  It  Is  true  that  when  field  work- 
ers strike  or  boycott,  workers  In  canneries  are 
quickly  affected,  as  are  truck  drivers  and  food 
warehouse  workers,  all  of  whom  are  long- 
time members  of  the  Teamsters.  So,  the  grow- 
ers and  their  allies  within  the  Teamsters  ar- 
gued that  if  the  Teamsters  would  represent 
all  workers  in  food  growing  and  processiiag, 
no  worker  would  suffer  because  of  some  "Irra- 
tional act"  of  men  like  Chavez. 

Looking  for  a  somewhat  rational  excuse 
for  unlon-bustlng.  Teamsters  who  could  not 
be  bribed  with  money  accepted  the  argument 
of  the  growers,  and  came  up  with  further 
arguments  of  their  own.  They  reasoned  that 
the  UFWU  Is  predominantly  Mexican-Ameri- 
can, most  of  its  meetings  are  conducted  la 
Spanish,  and,  as  one  Teamster  official  said, 
"We  really  do  believe  Chavez  would  just  move 
right  In  and  try  to  take  our  cannery  work- 
ers from  us  once  he  wins  In  the  fields.  Can- 
nery workers  are  also  largely  Mexican-Amer- 
icans, too,  you  know." 

More  Important,  perhaps,  than  any  of  these 
considerations  In  explaining  why  the  Team- 
sters Joined  In  an  alliance  with  growers  Is 
what  might  be  called  the  "cultural  collusion" 
between  them.  Growers  and  Teamster  offi- 
cials generally  have  common  Interests,  com- 
mon Ideas  about  business  and  politics,  about 
race.  Mostly  Anglos,  they  have  comparable 
Incomes — $40,000  or  so  a  year,  plus  expenses, 
for  those  most  active  In  the  fight  against 
Chavez.  They  eat  in  the  same  fine  restau- 
rants, often  together;  play  on  the  same  golf 
courses;  take  their  kids  on  the  same  kinds  of 
vacations  and  holidays.  They  talk  about  the 
stock  market,  the  dangers  of  radicals  and 
Communists,  and  their  mutual  distrust  of 
"the  Mexican."  Chavez,  and  his  followers, 
who  are  called  Chavlstas.  Chavez  obviously 
does  not  fit  into  that  kind  of  scene,  and  both 
growers  and  Teamster  officials  look  with  dis- 
belief at  Chavez  and  his  staff,  with  their  $5 
a  week  salaries  and  their  burning  determi- 
nation to  help  farm  workers  get  more  than 
they  now  get  out  of  a  system  that  has  pro- 
vided such  a  good  life  for  a  few  people. 

Einar  Mohn.  head  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  Teamsters,  and  Fltzslmmons  are  In- 
furiated by  the  good-guy,  almost  saintly, 
image  Chavez  and  his  followers  have 
achieved.  They  complain  bitterly,  as  do  the 
growers,  that  the  nation's  press  does  not 
portray  Chavez  as  they  see  him;  a  radical 
revolutionary  who  hates  Anglos,  Is  Incompe- 
te:it  as  a  trade  unionist,  and  Is  not  "a  man 
of  his  word." 

Mo.st  books,  magazine  articles,  and  news 
stories  have.  Indeed,  fostered  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  good-guy  farm  workers  and  the 
bad-guy  grower-Teamster  alliance.  But  these 
Images  are  refiectlons  of  reality,  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  and  most  recently  In  Coach- 
ella  Valley. 

In  April  the  UFWU  was  negotiating  a  new 
contract  with  grape  growers  to  replace  the 
union's  first  contracts,  which  had  bee:i  won 
at  the  end  of  the  five-year  strike  and  boycott. 
Two  growers,  Lionel  Steinberg  and  Ken  Ler- 
son,  renewed  their  pacts  with  UFWU,  but  the 
rest  decided  to  try  to  break  away,  and  once 
again  the  Teamsters  rode  into  town.  Invited 
by  the  growers.  It  took  only  two  days  for  the 
growers  to  "negotiate"  a  contract  with 
Teamster  officials,  and  the  UFWU  immedi- 
ately called  a  strike  against  the  grower- 
Teamster  alliance.  The  strikers  lined  the  hot, 
dusty  dirt  roads  In  front  of  the  growers" 
vineyards,  urging  fellow  workers  once  again 
to  Join  La  Huelga. 

In  one  memorable  scene,  a  Catholic  priest 
was  leading  a  large  crowd  of  Mexlcan-Amerl- 
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can   workers   In   prayer.   The   workers   were 

kneeling  In  the  dust.  Pacing  them,  standing, 
was  a  line  of  a  dozen  beefy  Anglos,  several 
with  dark  glasses,  staring  contemptuously  at 
the  praying  workers.  The  Teamster  "muscle," 
in  white  T-shirts,  hard  hats,  and  blue  Jackets 
with  "Teamsters"  emblazoned  on  the  back, 
had  been  hired  for  $50  a  day,  plus  expenses. 
Most  were  armed  with  bats,  hoe  handles, 
sharpened  grape  stakes,  and  other  weapons 
which  were  later  confiscated  by  sheriff's 
deputies.  With  such  enforcers,  growers  felt 
confident  workers  would  stay  in  the  field,  and 
many  did. 

Chavez  Is  not  unaware  of  the  value  of  his 
"good-guy"  Image,  of  the  Impact  of  a  picture 
of  praying  workers  facing  a  gang  of  thugs. 
But  he  lives  that  image  daily.  Last  year, 
Chavez  received  a  total  of  $5,144  from  the 
UFWU.  This  Included  his  $5  a  week  salary 
(Standard  for  all  UFWU  elected  officers  and 
appointed  staffers),  and  such  expenses  as 
$960  for  house  rent,  $1,440  for  food  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  $1,904  for  medical 
bills  Incvtrred  in  Arizona  where  he  fasted  for 
nearly  a  month.  (He  was  fasting  to  protest 
passage  of  an  Arizona  state  fair  labor  law 
which  is  designed  to  prohibit  the  boycott,  the 
UFWU's  best  weapon,  and  to  set  up  elections 
which  the  UFWU  said  would  exclude  most 
migrant  workers.)  In  contrast  to  the  image, 
and  reality,  of  Chavez's  poverty  stands  Fltz- 
slmmons, who  draws  $125,000  a  year  salary, 
plus  an  unlimited  expense  account,  and  files 
around  the  nation  In  his  private,  union-fur- 
nished Jet. 

The  Teamsters  do  pride  themselves  on 
their  reputation  as  a  tough  organization,  and 
many  claim  that  it  is  this  reputation  which 
has  gained  them  actual  support  from  farm 
workers.  The  truth  is,  say  the  growers  and 
Teamsters,  farm  workers  now  want  to  be 
represented  by  Teamsters.  But  the  California 
State  Supreme  Court  has  called  such  claims 
nonsense.  That  unusual  opinion  came  in  a 
ruling  against  a  group  of  growers  who  com- 
plained they  were  unfairly  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  jurisdictional  battle  between  two 
rival  unions,  the  Teamsters  and  the  UFWU. 
The  court  said  the  undisputed  fact  is  that 
the  growers  knew  the  Teamsters  did  not 
represent  a  majority  or  even  a  substantial 
number  of  field  workers  when  they  signed 
contracts  with  the  Teamsters.  And.  even 
worse,  the  growers  knew  that  Chavez's  UFWU 
did  represent  the  workers. 

A  group  of  prominent  religious,  civic,  and 
labor  leaders  conducted  their  own  survey  of 
Coachella  Valley  workers  and  reported  that 
they  found  795  for  the  UFWU,  eighty  for  the 
Teamsters,  and  seventy-eight  for  no  union 
at  all.  "It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the 
workers  if  the  grape  growers  make  agree- 
ments with  the  Teamsters  against  the  will  of 
their  workers,"  the  group  said,  but  the  agree- 
ment<:  were  made  aiivway. 

Monsignor  George  Higglns,  research  secre- 
tary for  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  said  the  Coachella  Valley  deal  be- 
tween growers  and  Teamsters  "will  be  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  shame- 
ful days  In  American  labor  history."  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany,  hi  announcing 
the  labor  federation  was  giving  $1.6  million 
to  the  UFWU  to  fight  the  grower-Teamster 
alliance,  called  that  alliance  "one  of  the 
most  vicious  unlon-bustlng  efforts  we  have 
ever  seen." 

Mohn,  the  head  of  the  Western  Conference 
of  Teamsters,  predicts  that  In  the  long  run 
the  public  will  "see  through"  Chavez  and  the 
UFWU  and  recognize  the  gains  made  for  farm 
workers  by  the  Teamsters.  Indeed,  the  UFWU 
is  not  without  faults  and  flaws  in  its  oper- 
ations. Inexperienced  in  labor  relations,  filled 
with  bitterness  against  "Anglo  exploiters"  of 
Mexican-Americans,  the  UFVVU  was  Inept  In 
nesotlatlons.  Inefficient  In  handling  griev- 
ance!;, and  ran  the  industry's  first  union 
hiring  hall  In  almost  chaotic  fashion. 

The  UFWU  leaders  show  little  sympathy 
for  many  real  problems  of  growers,  who  are 
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often  besieged  with  difficulties  ranging  from 
killer  storms  to  depressed  markets  which  at 
times  fluctuate  practically  and  result  In 
heavy  losses.  Such  problems  are  regarded  by 
UFWU  officials  as  excuses  of  Anglo  growers 
to  avoid  raising  wages.  In  time,  if  It  survives, 
the  UFWU  win  gain  the  experience  needed 
to  negotiate  contracts,  to  run  a  hiring  hall, 
to  handle  grievances.  Regular  meetings  are 
held  among  UFWU  members,  and  tha**' 
meetings  appear  to  provide  a  valuable  source 
of  communications  between  union  leaders 
and  rank  and  file  members. 

The  Teamsters,  however,  have  never  called 
meetings  of  the  farm  workers  who  are  cov- 
ered by  the  contracts  given  them  by  the 
growers.  Mohn  says  that  it  may  take  "about 
two  years"  before  farm  workers  will  actually 
take  part  in  regular  Teamsters  meetings.  By 
then,  he  believes,  a  more  mechanized  farm- 
ing Industry  will  have  attracted  more  sophis- 
ticated workers,  "and  as  Jobs  become  more 
attractive  to  whites,  we  can  build  a  union 
that  can  have  structure  and  that  can  nego- 
tiate [with  management]  from  strength  and 
have  membership  participation."  (Persons 
of  Mexican  ancestry  are  members  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  as  are  other  whites,  who  are 
generally  known  as  Anglos.  However,  some 
persons  of  Mexican  ancestry  refer  to  them- 
selves as  brown.  I 

Mohn  Insists  he  is  not  a  "racist"  and  notes 
the  large  number  of  Mexican-Americans  who 
are  Teamsters  Union  members.  But  to  Chavez 
and  the  UFWU,  Mohn's  statements  about 
"whites"  are  further  evidence  of  that  "cul- 
tural collusion"  which  helped  bring  the 
growers  and  Teamsters  together  In  the  first 
place.  Chavez  distrusts  "Anglos"  and  has 
said  so  on  several  occasions.  But,  considering 
the  history  of  discrimination  against  the 
Mexican-American  community  throughout 
the  Southwest,  that  distrust  Is  understand- 
able, although  most  of  the  support  for  the 
UFWU  has  come  from  "Anglos"  such  as 
Meany,  other  union  leaders,  church  leaders, 
students,  and  liberals. 

The  outcome  of  the  conflict  Is  uncer- 
tain. If  the  Teamster-grower  alliance  wins. 
Chavez  and  the  UFWU  will  be  eliminated.  If 
the  UFWU  wins,  the  Teamsters  Union  wUl 
not  be  hurt,  except  for  some  ego  wounds 
to  Its  leadership.  I  am  convinced  that 
despite  the  immorality  of  the  Teamster- 
grower  alliance,  farm  workers  will  inevitably 
benefit  from  the  current  struggle.  Every 
time  the  UFWU  makes  a  gain,  or  even 
threatens  to  make  one,  the  growers  will  try 
at  least  to  match  that  on  paper,  and  many 
of  tliose  "paper  contract  benefits"  will  be 
paf^sea  on  to  farm  workers. 

In  their  struggle  to  break  the  UFWU, 
growers  are  raising  wages.  In  the  competi- 
tion, farm  workers  may  move  up  a  rung  on 
the  nation's  economic  ladder.  But  until  the 
time  comes  when  the  farm  workers  are  free 
to  choose  their  own  union,  when  they  are 
treated  as  dignified  citizens  and  not  as 
pawns,  however  valued,  of  the  Teamster- 
grower  alliance,  their  struggle  will  not  be 
ended. 


THE  DAY  THE  SOYBEANS  STOP 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Illi- 
nois leads  the  Nation  in  exporting  soy- 
beans, and  therefore  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. 
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I  include  the  following  for  the  review 
of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  29,  1973] 

The     Day    the    Soybeans    Stop — Japanese 

Concern 

(By  Elizabeth  Pond) 

Tokyo. — Now  there's  a  new  issue  to  royal 
Japan-US.  relations — soybeans. 

Washington's  June  27  rationing  of  soybean 
exports  could  hit  Japan  hard.  No  Japanese 
dinner  is  complete  without  miso  soup  (made 
of  soybeans),  and  92  percent  of  Japan's  3- 
mlUion-ton  annual  imports  of  soybeans 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

One  Washington  correspondent  of  a  Tokyo 
paper  described  W.ashington's  move  as  "wa- 
ter in  the  sleeping  ear"  (the  more  delicate 
Japanese  equivalent  o:'  a  bolt  out  of  the 
blue").  Japanese  busine.-";  leaders  came  home 
from  the  high-level  U.S. -Japan  businessmen's 
conference  only  several  days  ago  with  the  Im- 
pre?sion  that  America  would  not  restrict  agri- 
cultural exports. 

Now  the  Japanese  are  -Aaiting  anxiously  for 
Washington's  announcement,  on  July  2,  of 
country-by-country  export  allocations. 

The  price  of  tofu  (bean  curd)  has  already 
been  shooting  up  in  this  inflationary  year. 
Now  Japan's  many  small  and  medium-size 
bean-curd  and  soy-sauce  manufacturers  and 
restaurant  owners  fear  that  the  price  will 
skyrocket  100  percent.  Doubling  of  the  cost 
of  this  dally  necessity  would  hit  every  family 
budget  and  could  create  further  discontent 
with  a  prime  minister  whose  popularity  has 
plummeted.  In  one  recent  poll,  to  a  record 
low  of  15  percent. 

Besides  its  price  worries.  Japan  fears  that 
It  might  not  even  be  allocated  the  full 
amount  of  soybean  experts  that  have  already 
been  contracted.  Las:  year  Japan  bought  3.12 
million  tons  of  soybeans  worldwide,  and  It 
will  buy  an  estimated  3  2  million  to  3.5  mil- 
lion tons  this  year  if  the  supply  is  available. 

Foreign  Minister  Masayoshi  Ohlra  voiced 
Japanese  Government  co:'.cern  to  Ambassa- 
dor Robert  Ingersoll  on  June  28  In  reply, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  promised  efforts  to  meet  Japan's 
demand  for  a  continued  supply  of  soybeans, 
cotton  seeds,  and  cottonseed  product?  He 
also  cited  U.S.  Agricultural  Secretary  Earl  L. 
Butz's  comment  at  a  press  conference  that 
he  would  give  special  coiisideration  to  agri- 
cultural exports  to  Japan. 

Yoshlo  Sakurauchl.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  termed  the  soybean  rationing 
"quite  serious"  in  comments  to  the  Diet 
upper-house  agricultural  committee.  He  was 
quoted  in  the  Tokyo  press  as  saying  also  that 
the  Japanese  Government  would  take  'severe 
and  necessary  measures"  toward  the  United 
States. 

Once  America's  export  allocations  are  an- 
nounced, the  Japanese  are  hoping  tlie  soy- 
bean-export embargo  will  be  lifted  within  a 
month.  The  exact  status  of  the  embargo  and 
rationing  Is  a  bit  unclear  here.  The  embargo 
Is  supposed  to  last  until  the  next  soybean 
crop  is  harvested  in  September,  but  dealer 
contracting  is  to  be  resumed  once  the  alloca- 
tions are  annou:iccd.  Present  Japa:iese  stocks 
cover  the  needs  of  the  next  two  months. 

HIGH    PRIORITY    SOUGHT 

Japan,  as  an  old  customer — and  as  a  sur- 
plus-trade country  that  the  United  States 
has  been  browbeating  to  buy  more  from  the 
United  States — hopes  It  will  have  a  top 
priority  In  Washington's  allocation  list.  The 
problem  Is  one  of  allocatio:i.  not  of  overall 
shortage:  Last  year  saw  a  b'jmper  harvest, 
and  this  year's  yields  should  run  15  percent 
to  20  percent  over  last  year's,  even  though 
harvesting  will  be  late  because  of  the  exten- 
sive flooding  this  year. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  world  demand 
has  suddenly  outstripped  American  supply- 
partly  because  of  a  scarcity  of  Peruvian  an- 
chovy feed.  And  the  rising  cost  of  soybeans 
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for  chicken  and  cattle  feed  within  the  United 
States  has  put  additional  domestic  pressures 
on  Washington  to  curb  exports  In  favor  of 
American  dairy  and  meat  producers. 

For  Japan,  there  Is  no  alternative  to  soy- 
bean Imports  from  the  United  States.  Pro- 
duction here  Is  Inefficient,  and  many  Japa- 
nese farmers  are  leaving  their  farms  In  any 
case.  Even  a  high  price  support  has  failed 
to  halt  the  decrease  in  Japanese  soybean 
acreage. 


THE  CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 
MUST  BE  DEAUTHORIZED 


HON.  L.  A.  (SKIP)  BAFALIS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
June  8,  1973.  Congressional  Record,  my 
colleague  from  Florida,  Congressman 
Bennett,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  an  attempt  to  refute  the  evidence 
cited  when  I  introduced  legislation  to  de- 
authorize  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 
While  I  have  no  wish  to  debate  in  the 
Record  an  issue  which  would  best  be  re- 
solved in  open  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  feel  I  must 
take  issue  with  the  June  8  statement. 

First,  there  is  the  contention  that 
President  Nixon's  Januarj-  19.  1971  or- 
der halting  ocnstruction  of  the  canal 
was  political  in  nature.  This  contention  is 
based  on  the  last  paragraph  of  a  memo- 
randum from  Russell  E.  Train.  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
which  does  indeed  discuss  the  political 
ramifications  of  an  order  to  halt  the 
canal. 

However,  the  first  two  paragraphs  of 
the  memo,  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  (Mr.  Young  >  placed 
in  the  Record  June  21,  1973— page 
20798 — clearly  show  that  Mr.  Train's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  halt  in  canal  con- 
struction was  based  on  environmental 
considerations. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Train  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  brief  the  President  on  the  po- 
litical implications  of  an  impending  deci- 
sion should  not  surprise  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

My  major  objection,  however,  is  to 
Mr.  Bennett's  contention  that  "no  ad- 
verse ecological  study — of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal — has  ever  been  done 
by  the  Government." 

That  is  simply  not  a  factual  statement. 
Numerous  environmental  assessments — 
indicating  substantial  environmental 
damage — have  been  conducted  by  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies. 
These  are.  to  name  a  few: 
First.  "Pre-lmpoundment  studies  of 
the  waters  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal."  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, part  1,  supplement  to  the 
E)ecember.  1967.  FWPCA  report,  dated 
June,  1968: 

Second.  Biological  Report:  Pre-lm- 
poundment studies  of  the  waters  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  part  2, 
1967; 

Third.  Brief  Assessment  of  the  Ecolog- 
ical  Import  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
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Canal,  Florida  state  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission,  November, 
1969; 

Fourth.  Geohydrology  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  Area  with  special 
references  to  the  Ocala  vicinity,  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  in  Cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Januar>-, 
1970; 

Fifth.  Review  and  Appraisal  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  March  1970; 

Sixth.  Memorandum  to  former  Gov- 
ernor Claude  Kirk  of  Florida  by  Na- 
thaniel Reed,  then  chairman  of  the  State 
of  Florida  Department  of  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Control,  May  12.  1970; 

Seventh.  Memorandum  from  the  for- 
mer Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Dr.  William  Pecora.  to  Ru.ssell  E. 
Train,  Chairman,  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  dated  February  24.  1971; 
Eighth.  A  Brief  Assessment  of  the 
Ecological  Impact  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal.  Addendum  to  November 
1969,  Report.  March,  1970.  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission : 

Ninth.  Ahd  Environmental  Asse-ssment 
of  Lake-Oklawaha-Rodnian  Reservoir, 
A  Report  to  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quslity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  prepared  by  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  Interior  and 
Agriculture,  May  12.  1972; 

Tenth.  Final  Environmental  State- 
ment, Proposal  for  Oklawaha  River, 
Ocala  National  Forest.  Fla.,  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Januarv  16, 
1973. 

Yet  the  canal's  backers  would  have 
Congress  ignore  these  studies,  preferring 
instead  to  rest  their  case  on  the  conclu- 
sions offered  by  the  author  of  report  No. 
4  listed  above. 

But  the  report,  when  read  in  its  en- 
tirety, raises  question  after  question. 
Indeed,  even  the  conclusion  raises  ques- 
tions notably,  "The  greatest  potential 
chance  for  the  completed  canal  to  aflfect 
the  quality  of  ground  water  is  in  the 
Summit  Pool  area,  e.'^pecially  at  one  or 
two  zones  of  outflow  from  the  canal 
to  the  aquifer." 

Then,  in  the  body  of  the  report,  an- 
other question  is  raised:  "The  proximity 
of  the  saltwater  to  the  Inglis  Pool  war- 
rants a  close  examination  of  the  chances 
for  an  appreciable  migration  into  the 
Inglis  Pool  and  even  ui5  into  the  Summit 
Pool  and  ultimately  into  the  aquifer." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  aquifer  mentioned 
above  is  the  source  of  fresh  water  for 
many  north  and  central  Florida  cities 
and  towns.  So.  with  so  many  questions 
raised  in  a  report  which  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  canal  was  "conso- 
nant" with  the  area's  hydrology',  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Dr.  Pecora  felt  called  upon 
to  issue  the  summary  listed  as  No.  7 
above. 

And,  let  me  emphasize,  in  his  sum- 
mary. Dr.  Pecora  wrote  there  is: 

Significant  potential  for  ground  water  con- 
tamination In  tiie  Summit  Pool.  Eureka  Pool 
and  Inglis  Lock  areas  of  the  canal  ....  In 
addition  to  potential  aquifer  contamination, 
pollution  of  canal  waters  could  affect  estua- 
rine  waters  and  their  ecologies. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  factual 
data  to  the  contrary-  has  never  been  pro- 
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duced  for  review  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  final 
assessment  listed  above.  That  was  the 
work  of  an  interagency  task  force,  cre- 
ated under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service,  which  included  approxi- 
mately 125  scientists  and  technicians 
from  a  wide  array  of  disciplines. 

The  findings  of  this  group  have  been 
printed  as  appendices  to  the  "Final  En- 
vironmental Statement,  Proposal  for  Ok- 
lawaha River.  Ocala  National  Forest, 
Florida." 

And  I  found  nothing  in  these  lengthy 
documents  to  make  me  alter  my  firm  be- 
lief the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  must 
be  deauthorized  to  protect  my  home 
State. 

In  fact.  I  find  in  reading  this  docu- 
ment a  body  of  scientific  reasoning  to 
disprove  Mr.  Bennett's  contention,  based 
on  statements  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, that  the  canal  could  be  used  to 
fight  eutrophication — water  deteriora- 
tion— which  some  consider  the  major 
menace. 

Section  5  of  this  document  indicates 
that  because  of  the  serious  existing 
problems  with  aquatic  weeds  in  the  Rod- 
man Reservoir,  drastic  semiannual 
drawdowns  will  be  necessary  for  several 
years.  But  this  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  reservoir  was  not  designed  for 
effective  drainage  or  extreme  fluctua- 
tions of  water  levels. 

Despite  this  evidence.  Mr.  Bennett  dis- 
putes my  quotation  from  some  126  sci- 
entists who  called  the  canal  "a  classic 
example  of  the  reckless  degradation  of 
the  natural  environment"  and  my  quo- 
tation from  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission  which  contends 
the  canal  has  "created  ecological  prob- 
lems almost  beyond  comprehension." 

His  retort  was,  "What  may  be  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  some  is  Just 
not  beyond  the  solution  by  others." 

To  that.  I  say  only  that  the  final  en- 
vironmental statement  of  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  is  the  most  significant  com- 
pilation of  information  and  assessment 
of  the  canal  undertaken. 

Yet  it  offers  nothing  to  raise  the  hopes 
of  the  canal's  supporters. 

In  fact,  to  my  knowledge,  although 
interested  scientists,  engineers,  environ- 
mentalists and  canal  diggers  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
document,  none  have. 

There  is  one  other  contention  in  Mr. 
Bennett's  June  8  remarks  which  deserves 
attention— the  so-called  military  sig- 
signiflcance  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal. 

On  May  29.  1951.  former  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  A.  Lovett  wrote 
to  the  President  that  while  the  canal 
might  "reduce  exposure  of  shipping  to  a 
submarine  attack."  "The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  consider  the  military  aspects  of 
the  proposed  problem  are  so  limited  that 
they  should  not  be  used  as  the  primary 
basis  for  decision  on  this  matter." 

So  much  for  the  canal's  military  sig- 
nificance. 

What  remains  is  the  fact  that  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is  a  boon- 
doggle, an  environmentally  destructive 
plan  to  waste  more  than  $150  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  while  threaten- 
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Ing  the  water  supply  of  thousands  of 
Florldians. 

That  is  my  opinion. 

Let  those  who  believe  differently  sub- 
mit evidence  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  which  has  in  hand  now 
my  bill  to  deauthorize  the  canal. 


OEO  PHASEOUT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or    C.M.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  the  House  of  Representatives 
enacted  a  budget  busting  labor,  HEW 
appropriations  bill  which  President 
Nixon  will  almost  certainly  be  forced  to 
veto.  The  bill  included  $333.8  million  to 
continue  the  funding  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  another  year 
despite  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
announced  his  intention  to  phase  out 
OEO  as  part  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  established  in  1964  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  was  rapidly  building  up  its 
forces  in  Vietnam.  The  program's  early 
development  took  place  against  a  back- 
ground of  charges  that  "the  poor"  were 
being  neglected  in  order  to  fight  the  war 
in  Vietnam  coupled  with  threats,  both 
explicit  and  implicit,  that  there  would 
be  "long,  hot  summers"  unless  the  pov- 
erty programs  were  fully  funded. 

It  should  be  self-evident  as  we  con- 
sider appropriations  for  OEO  that  the 
original  reasons  for  its  establishment  no 
longer  exist.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  over, 
so  there  should  be  no  great  compuLsion 
to  prove  at  all  costs,  including  one  of  the 
worst  periods  of  inflation  our  country  has 
ever  knovv-n,  that  we  ha^■e  guns  and 
butter  at  the  same  time. 

The  program  itself  has  been  marred 
by  countless  examples  of  abuses,  includ- 
ing embezzlement  of  funds  and  use  of 
OEO  funds  to  support  the  activities  of 
such  revolutionary  groups  as  the  Black 
Panthers  and  the  Red  Guards.  In  many 
instances  a  virtual  absence  of  internal 
controls  has  made  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  account  for  the  fimds  of 
grantees  and  local  programs.  However, 
even  if  the  circumstances  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  hundreds  of  "hoiTor 
stories"  which  have  characterized  the 
program  could  be  remedied  overnight, 
the  antipoverty  program  would  remain 
subject  to  a  number  of  fundamental  con- 
ceptual defects  which  have  doomed  it 
fi-om  the  outset. 

For  example,  the  notion  that  the  poor 
are  a  cla.ss  apart  and  that  they  require 
an  agency  such  as  OEO  to  act  as  their 
advocate  is  dangerous  and  fallacious — 
and  it  is  self-serving  as  far  as  the  bu- 
reaucrats at  OEO  are  concerned.  The 
danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  ad- 
vocacy cannot  be  conducted  in  a  vacuum. 
The  causes  which  are  being  advocated 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  will  sooner  or  later 
be  perceived  as  threatening  to  the  inter- 
est of  other  classes  in  the  society.  Thus, 
the  present  OEO  program  tends  to  set 
one  class  against  another  and  to  con- 
tribute to  social  unrest. 
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The  major  fallacy  in  this  approach  Is 
that  the  poor  represent  a  homogeneous 
group  whose  interests  are  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  rest  of  society.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  poor  are  an  ex- 
tremely diverse  group  and  that  to  a  large 
extent  they  share  the  values  which  pre- 
dominate in  our  society  as  a  whole.  The 
suggestion  that  a  single  agency  such  as 
OEO  can  represent  a  group  as  large  and 
diverse  as  the  poor  is,  in  my  opinion, 
indicative  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  ar- 
rogance and  insensitivity. 

Here  is  where  the  OEO  bureaucrats 
come  in.  The  claim  that  the  poor  are 
otherwise  unrepresented  and  therefore 
need  an  agency  like  OEO  to  speak  for 
them  is  clearly  self-serving  and  a  dis- 
service to  poor  people.  Paradoxically, 
the  establishment  of  OEO  as  advocate 
for  the  poor  enables  the  bureaucrats 
there  to  screen  out  the  voices  of  the  dis- 
senting poor — those  who  disapprove  of 
the  anti-poverty  tactics  which  have  been 
employed  In  their  name  by  the  estab- 
lishment at  OEO — effectively  disenfran- 
chising them.  Also,  the  phenomenon  of 
"goal  displacement"  can  be  seen  to  oper- 
ate here.  Thus,  the  original  purpose  of 
OEO  is  to  concentrate  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  bureaucrats  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  abolish  poverty.  Before 
long,  the  original  goal  is  forgotten  and 
the  overriding  concern  becomes  the  con- 
solidation and  maintenance  of  power  for 
its  owTi  sake.  The  poor  themselves  be- 
come suspicious  and  resentful  when  they 
see  some  individuals  taking  high-salaried 
jobs  and,  in  effect,  making  a  separate 
peace  with  the  enemy— poverty — and 
then  losing  interest  in  the  struggle. 

The  most  recent  evidence  of  goal 
displacement  has  been  the  campaign 
conducted  by  the  OEO  employee  unions 
and  the  entrenched  bureaucracy  at  OEO 
to  nullify  the  reforms  which  have  been 
instituted  by  Acting  Director  Howard 
Phillips  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  meass- 
ure  of  civilian  control  over  the  war 
on  poverty.  As  my  colleague  LaMar 
Baker  has  pointed  out,  the  major  impe- 
tus for  the  continued  funding  of  OEO 
seems  to  be  coming  not  from  the  poor, 
but  from  the  employees  who  stand  to  lose 
money  and  power  if  OEO  is  not  refunded. 

The  burgeoning  social  programs  of 
recent  years  have  created  what  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Mrs.  Green  has 
aptly  called  the  education-poverty-in- 
dustrial complex,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  tried  to  prevent  these  programs 
from  becoming  immense,  uncontrollable, 
and  unaccomitable  have  found  that  this 
new  complex  has  a  highly  developed  in- 
stinct for  self-preservation. 

The  antipoverty  program  was  an  ill- 
conceived  and  disastrously  executed  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  thoroughly  discred- 
ited concept  that  social  problems  can  be 
solved  by  throwing  dollars  at  them. 
Although  it  is  clear  today  that  OEO 
should  never  have  been  created  in  the 
first  place,  it  is.  like  the  no  win  war 
in  Vietnam,  one  of  those  mistakes  of  the 
past  which  we  caimot  undo.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  now  is  whether  we  are  to 
be  forever  shackled  to  our  past  mistakes 
or  whether  we  can  profit  from  the  expe- 
rience. For  some  time  the  idea  has 
been  abroad  in  the  land  that  a  social 
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program,  once  established,  can  never  be 
reexamined,  reformed,  restructured,  or 

If  the  bill  Is,  in  fact,  vetoed,  we  wUl 
again  have  the  opportunity  to  prove  that 
we  have  learned  something  during  the 
last  10  years  about  the  limitations  of  the 
power  of  government  to  remake  the  world 
and  its  people  without  becoming  unduly 
oppressive.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  by  proceeding  in  a  rapid  but 
orderly  maimer  with  the  dismantlement 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Hopefully,  upon  reconsideration  of  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  Congress 
will  appropriate  for  OEO  only  such  funds 
as  are  necessar>-  to  effect  the  phaseout 
of  its  operations. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  CRISIS  IN 
CALIFORNLA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    C.M-IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  housing 
officials  throughout  this  country  are  now 
looking  to  Congress  for  leadership  in 
view  of  the  President's  impomidment  of 
duly  appropriated  public  hou.^ing  funds. 
The  following  letters  are  evidence  of  the 
need  for  the  swift  enactment  of  "Anti- 
Impoundment"  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  these 
letters  follows: 

Letter  From  Mr.  William  G.  Seline.  Execu- 
tive  Director.   Sacramento   Housing  and 

Redevelopment  Agency 

Dear  Congressm.an  Waldie:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  Sth  requesting  Informa- 
tion on  how  the  freeze  is  affecting  Sacramen- 
to, housing  and  redevelopmei;t-wise. 

I'm  enclosing  a  breakdown  of  our  estima- 
tion of  losses.  As  you  can  see  we  put  the 
dollars  roughlv  at  87  milUon.  plus  a  man 
year  of  work  loss  of  nearly  19.000  man  years. 
As  you  know,  the  residual  effect  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  build  thousands  of  houses  and 
apartments  Is  simply  an  unknown  quantity. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  please 
feel  free  to  WTlte. 

Enclosure. 
Housing  Moratorium — Estimated  Effect  on 
Sacramento  Economy 
immediate  effect 

D.  U.   scheduled   for   Alkali   Flats 75 

D.  U.  scheduled  for  Del  Paso  Heights. .     40 
D.  U.  scheduled  for  Del  Paso  Heights..     40 

D.   U.  at   $13,000  Unit -$2.01 5.000 155 

D.  U.  Public  Housing  Conventional  Turn- 
key   500 

D.  U.  Public  Housing  New  Leased 240 

D.  U.   at   $15,000  Unit  =  $ll. 100.000 740 

Total  D.  U.=^ $13. 115,000 895 

NEXT  YEAR'S  EFFECT 

City-County  Section  235.  236.  and  Bent 
Supplement  Units. 

1400  apts.  (based  on  last  year's  starts)  at 
$13,000  Unit=  $18,200,000. 

400  single  famUy  homes  (based  on  ''2  l*st 
year's  starts)    (at  $21,000  home)  =$8,400,000. 

Grand  Total— 2695  Units  (value  of  new 
construction^  $39,715,000. 

Using  a  2.2  projection  of  the  impact  of 
housing  doUars  on  the  economy  this  means  an 
$87,373,000  loss  to  the  Sacramento  economy. 

It  also  means  18,8«5  man  years  of  votIs.  lost 
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(based  on  7  man  years  of  work  for  each  unit.) 
The  cutback  In  Urban  Renewal  Funds  has 
also  caused  Sacramento  to  lose  $1  and  'i 
million  dollars  for  the  1973-74  fiscal  year 
for  Us  Neighborhood  Development  Programs. 
$3  million  was  requested,  while  only  $1  and 
<2  million  Is  being  funded. 


Letter  Prom  Mr.  Eugene  Rizor,  Executive 
Director.  Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
or  San  Diego 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  in  response  to  your  re- 
quest dated  May  8,  1973  for  Information  re- 
garding applications  to  HUD  for  housing  sub- 
sidies. The  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
San  Diego  has  the  following  applications 
pending: 

1.  An  application  dated  September.  1972 
for  1,000  leased  housing  units  under  Sec- 
tion 23. 

2.  An  application  dated  December,  1972 
for  500  units  of  housing  for  the  elderly  under 
the  Turnkey  development  process. 

At  this  time  our  information  from  HUD  Is 
that  our  applications  are  still  pending. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  please 
contact  me. 

Letter  From  Percs  Camber  n,  Executive 
Director  of  the  City  of  Madera  Housing 
Authority 

Dear  Mr.  Waldie:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  May  8,  1973,  concerning  your  feel- 
ings In  the  matter  of  the  freeze  of  funds 
that  were  allocated  by  Congress  for  the  fur- 
ther development  and  operation  of  public 
housing.  I  can  not  help  but  share  your  feel- 
ings In  this  matter.  It  Is  particularly  frus- 
trating to  those  of  us  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  running  the  housing  au- 
thorities. 

As  I  am  sure  you  may  know,  many  hous- 
ing authorities  across  the  nation  are  actually 
bankrupt  at  this  time.  Our  situation  is  a 
little  mere  fortunate  In  Madera,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  attached  presentation,  which  I 
was  prlvliesed  to  give  before  the  Assembly 
Committee  for  Housing  &,  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  Fresno.  California  on  April  27,  1973. 
The  hearing  concerned  the  effect  of  the 
moratorium  on  rural  housing  proEirams. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware,  many 
efforts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  hous- 
ing authorities  and  redevelopment  agencies 
toward  fie  release  of  these  Impounded 
funds.  .^11  their  efforts  have  been  to  no  avail. 
We  don't  know  yet  from  one  day  to  the 
next  wl:ere  we  stand  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion. 

Our  program  in  Madera  Is  not  yet  half 
completed.  We  began  the  hou<:in^  program 
in  Madera  with  a  promise  to  th"  vnter.s  that 
we  would  be  buildincj  four-hur.dred  units 
of  public  housing  In  this  rural  communltv. 
Two  hundred  of  these  imlts  were  to  be  in 
the  Initial  phase  of  development  and  two 
hundred  additional  units  were  to  be  con- 
structed after  that.  We  have  built  one- 
hiuidred-si.\ty-four  units  to  date.  The  ref- 
erendum to  approve  public  hou5ing  in 
Madera  (400  units  i  was  held  in  1968  and  was 
carried  bv  better  than  a  -^  majority,  .^s  vou 
know,  the  State  of  Cal'fornia  requres  a 
referendum  of  the  people  before  public 
housing  can  be  built.  This,  In  itself,  was 
quite  a  burden  for  the  housing  program  to 
bear.  So  frequently,  industry  would  not  tell 
♦he  true  facts  of  the  situation.  In  many  cases, 
the  public  never  had  enough  information  to 
vote  Intelligently  on  public  housing  refer- 
endums.  The  real  estate  industry  and  apart- 
ment house  owners'  associations  would  fleht 
against  us  during  various  referendums  and 
elections.  As  a  consequence  It  was  virtually 
Impossible  to  win  such  an  election  In  cities 
the  size  of  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Fresno.  We  simply  did  not  have 
the  funds  to  tell  the  voters  the  entire  truth 
of  the  matter. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  which  Congress  has  recently  sent 
to  the  President  for  approval  or  veto,  have 
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been  more  damaging  to  the  general  public 
than  helpful  to  those  few  people  who  reside 
In  public  housing.  For  your  Information,  ap- 
proximately 2Vn'~r  Of  the  total  population 
reside  In  public  housing,  however,  over  20 C 
of  the  total  population  qualifies  for  public 
housing.  Therefore,  the  rules  that  were 
adopted  In  the  Brooke  Amendment,  for  ex- 
ample, were  quite  advantageous  to  those 
few  families  fortunate  enough  to  reside  In 
public  housing,  but  they  gave  absolutely  no 
help  to  the  other  20';^  who  did  not  reside  in 
public  housing.  It  is  our  opinion  that  rent 
should  be  based  on  the  size  of  the  unit 
rather  than  the  income  of  the  family.  Tlie 
rent  should  be  sufficiently  low  enough  that 
low-income  families  can  afford  it,  but  high 
enough  for  authorities  to  maintain  fiscal 
solvency.  With  a  flat -rent  schedule  authori- 
ties could  also  predict  more  accurately  their 
rental  income  for  a  budget  year.  As  it  is 
now  the  income  is  ba.sed  on  25'^  of  the  te!>- 
ant's  family's  grcss  family  income.  As  a  con- 
sequence, there  is  a  tendency  to  turn  down 
the  really  low-income  families  in  favor  of 
those  who  can  pay  a  better  rent— so  we  are 
defeating  the  very  purpose  of  public  housing. 

In  any  event,  the  present  status  of  the 
housing  program  Is  critical.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  thrown  the  b.iby  out  with  the  bath- 
water and  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  not 
all  public  housing  is  bad. 

I  was  privileged  to  hear  you  speak  at  the 
Fresno  Rotary  Club.  Its  members,  and  most 
of  them  are  solidly  Republican,  were  very 
favorably  impressed  by  your  presentatio:i. 
Again,  we  thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this 
matter  and  the  next  time  vou  are  In  the 
building  where  Bernle  Slsk"  has  his  office, 
stick  you  head  In  and  tell  him  hello  for  me. 
I  think  he  i.s  o:-.e  of  the  greatest  guys  in 
Congress!  r  wish  you  much  success  in  vour 
future  endeavors. 


June  30,  1973 

CONSTITUENTS  REPLY 


June 
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Letter  From  Mrs.  Rit.a  K  Olken,  Assistant 
Director.  Housimg  Authority  of  the 
County  of  Alameda 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  8,  1973.  concernine  vour  "Anti-Impound- 
ment" biil.  H.R.  6284.  and  its  relevance  to  the 
needs  of  our  Program.  This  Housing  Autlior- 
ity.  like  most  others,  faces  the  problem  of  a 
waiting  list  of  applicants  which  outnum- 
bers the  n'.imber  of  units  in  or,r  Program  by 
approximately  fotir  to  one.  We  have  a  con- 
tract for  G50  units  of  leased  housing  and  a 
waiting  list  of  2,880  families.  The  President's 
impoundment  of  funds  and  the  housing 
moratorium  have  killed  the  hone  of  addi- 
tional Lea.;i:ig  Program  for  the  nei.r  future 
ceruiinly.  and  po^siMy,  permanently.  In  ad- 
dition, the  impoundment  of  Operating  Sub- 
.••Idy  funds  has  put  this  Hou.sing  Authority 
in  the  position  of  having  to  consider  reject- 
ing low-income  applicants  simply  becau.se 
their  income  is  too  low.  Without"  sufficient 
Operating  Sub.sidy  to  meet  the  deficits 
caused  by  low  rents,  wo  must  house  more 
and  more  "upper"  low-income  families.  I  do 
net  object  to  this  econcimic  mix — indeed.  I 
feel  it  is  deslralMe.  I  do  object  however,  to 
the  fact-  that  the  lovcst  Income  familie.s  must 
be  excluded  until  the  housing  authority's 
average  rent  Is  sufficient  to  provide  the  oper- 
ating income  which  has  been  withheld  be- 
cause of  HUD'S  interpretation  of  the  Brooks 
Amendment  and  Its  stringent  formulas  for 
the  distribution  of  Operating  Subsidy. 

This  Housing  Authority  also  ha:i  under 
Preliminary  Loan  Contract,  two  hundred 
units  of  Turnkey  Housing  for  the  city  of 
Union  City.  This  Program  was  "frozen"  on 
January  5.  1973.  by  President  Nixon's  mora- 
torium on  housing.  We  are  very  fortunate 
however,  for  unlike  most  Housing  Authori- 
ties, this  program  w.is  reinstated  on  April 
20,  provided  that  we  can  meet  the  same 
deadlines  that  we  had  prior  to  the  mora- 
torium. The  units  must  be  under  contract 
by  June  30.  1973. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  help  to 
you. 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the 
administration,  I  want  to  present  the 
results  of  my  annual  questionnaire  sent 
to  citizens  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent. 

Many  thousands  of  my  constituents  not 
only  took  the  time  to  register  their  views 
on  14  major  Issues  but  also  added  many 
thoughtful  and  informed  comments 
which  clearly  demonstrate  their  interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  national  problems. 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  who  responded — nearly  80  per- 
cent— in  support  of  the  President's  de- 
termination to  hold  the  line  against  ex- 
cessive Federal  spending  to  avoid  a  tax 
increase  or  further  growth  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

It  is  also  significant,  in  my  judgment, 
that  some  80  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing expressed  support  for  striking  a  more 
reasonable  balance  between  environ- 
mental standards  and  the  realities  of  our 
energy  supply  situation,  including  ap- 
proval of  additional  incentives  to  en- 
courage exploration  and  production  of 
new  domestic  sources  of  oil  and  gas. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  my  con- 
stituents participated,  and  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  1973  ques- 
tionnaire, together  with  the  percentage 
results  of  those  who  responded: 
Questionnaire 
(Answers  In  percent) 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  de- 
cision not  to  spend  some  $11  billion,  appro- 
priated by  Contrress  for  this  fiscal  year,  la 
an  effort  to  head  off  a  tax  increase  or  more 
Federal  de'ot?  Yes,  79.3;  no,  20  7. 

2.  Woulu  you  favor  Congression-U  action 
to  freeze  ah  wages  and  prices  even  though 
such  action  could  lead  to  rationing''  Yes, 
53.3:  no,  46.7. 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  dismantle  the  Office  of  E  i-oiiomic  Op- 
portunity (Poverty  Program)  and  transfer  se- 
lected programs  to  other  governmental  agen- 
cies? Yes,  73.8:  no,  26.2. 

4.  Should  the  President  be  given  the  au- 
thority he  has  requested  to  negotiate  our 
trade  problems  on  a  countrv-to-country 
basis?  Yes,  54.4:  no.  45.6. 

5.  Do  you  believe  all  governinentn.l  em- 
ployees— including  teachers,  policemen,  ."ire- 
men  and  mailmen — should  have  the  right  to 
strike?  Yes.  31.7:  no,  68.3. 

G.  Should  workers  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps  and  welfare  benefits  while  on  strike? 
Yes.  18.3;  no.  81.7. 

7.  Should  newsmen  be  exempt  from  revel- 
ing new.s  sources  when  appearing  before 
grand  juries  or  congressional  committees? 
Yes.  46.5;  no,  53.5. 

8.  In  vievv'  of  the  growing  fuel  shor.agc 
and  the  uncertainty  of  Middle  East  supplier. 
should  ne-.v  incentives  be  offered  to  eiicour- 
age  greater  exploration  for  oil  and  gas  with- 
in the  United  States?  Yes,  79.8:  no.  20.2. 

a.  Do  you  favor  an  early  start  on  the 
Alaska  oil  pipeline?  Yes.  80.7:  no.  19.3. 

9.  Should  environmental  standards  for 
automobiles  be  relaxed  to  conserve  fuel? 
Yes,  58.4:  no,  41.6. 

10.  Should  we  remove  our  troops  from 
Europe  even  though  the  nations  where  they 


are   stationed   want   them   to  remain?   Yes. 
52.5:  no,  47.5. 

11.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  liberalizing  abortions?  Yes,  45.9;  no, 

54.1. 

12.  Should  capital  punishment  be  re- 
imposed?  Yes,  81.3;  no.  18.7. 

13.  How  would  you  rate  your  postal  service 
since  the  change-over  to  the  new  Postal 
Corporation?  Good,  24.7;  fair,  42.2;  poor, 
33.1. 

14.  With  the  demand  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts increasing,  do  you  believe  Congress 
sliould  reduce  subsidies  and  terminate  acre- 
age controls  to  stimulate  more  production? 
Yes.  88.9;  no,  11.1. 


FATHER  DESZO  TOROK 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  cf  my  dis-' 
tinguished  constituents.  Father  Deszo 
Torok,  diocesan  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
director  and  pastor  of  St.  Stephen  of 
Hungary  parish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  June  22,  1973,  is- 
sue of  the  Catholic  Exponent: 
Father  Torok  to  Mark  25th  Jubilee  Sunday 

Father  Deszo  Torok,  diocesan  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  director  and  pastor  of  St.  Ste- 
phen of  Hungary,  will  be  honored  at  a  Mass 
and  dinner  Sunday  to  mark  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination. 

Bishop  James  W.  Malone  will  concelebrate 
Mass  with  Father  Torok  at  4  p.m.  Sunday 
at  the  parish  church,  and  there  will  be  a 
dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Mahoning  County 
Club. 

Other  concelebrants  will  include:  Msgr. 
William  Hughes,  episcopal  vicar  of  education; 
Msgr.  J.  Paul  O'Connor,  chancellor;  Mission- 
ary of  the  Sacred  Heart  Father  Prank  Timar, 
Superior;  Father  John  Turk,  pastor,  St.  Ste- 
phen Parish,  Nlles.  and  Franciscan  Father 
Stephen  Horvath,  assistant.  Holy  Family,  Po- 
land. 

The  Epistle  will  be  read  by  Rev.  Kalman 
.\edorJan,  pastor  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church  and  Joseph  Peyko,  a  parishioner. 
Commentator. 

At  the  dinner,  speakers  will  Include  Bishop 
Malone.  Father  Timar  will  talk  in  English 
and  Franciscan  Father  Joseph  Kecskes,  pas- 
tor of  Our  Lady  of  Hungary  Parish,  In  Hun- 
garian. Bill  A'oer,  News  Director  at  KDK.A- 
TV,  Pittsburgh  and  formerly  with  WKBN-TV 
here,  will  be  toastmaster. 

Benediction  will  be.  given  by  Rev.  Sandor 
Farias,  pastor  of  the  Hungarian  UP  Church 
and  the  Invocation  by  Father  Turk. 

Father  Torek  was  born  In  Moson,  Hungary, 
Dec.  14.  1922.  He  attended  schools  In  Buda- 
pest and  in  Eger,  Hungary.  In  1945,  he  and 
his  family  were  forced  to  leave  Hungary  and 
he  continued  his  eduactlon  at  Regensburg. 
Germany.  He  was  ordained  June  29,  1948  and 
served  as  an  assistant  at  St.  LawTence  Parish. 
Falkenburg,  Germany.  While  In  Germany, 
Father  Torok  played  soccer,  a  sport  which  he 
still  follows  avidly. 

He  also  worked  for  displaced  Hungarians 
coming  Into  West  Germany. 

In  October,  1950,  Father  Torok  came  to  the 
U.S.  as  assistant  at  St.  Stephen  here.  He 
also  worked  with  the  Voice  of  America,  con- 
tributing broadcasts  to  be  aired  to  the  per- 
secuted Christians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
He  contributed  a  weekly  article  for  the  Hun- 
garian Sunday  from  1955  to  1964  and  pub- 
lished a  prayer  book  In  Hungarian  as  well 
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as  a  book  of  his  travels  to  Africa,  Rome,  and 
the  shrines  at  Lourdes  and  Patlma. 

Father  Torok  became  St.  Stephen  pastor. 
June  8,  1964,  and  In  February,  1970  was 
named  spiritual  coordinator  for  the  prison 
programs  in  Mahoning  County.  He  became 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  Director  on  June 
12.  1970  and  last  year  represented  the  diocese 
In  Rome  at  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  and  at  the  conse- 
cration In  Rome  of  Bishop  Edward  O'Meara, 
who  heads  the  POP  program  In  the  U.S. 

While  at  St.  Stephen,  Father  Torok  super- 
vised the  Installation  of  the  stained  glass 
windows,  dedicated  a  new  shrine  to  St. 
Stephen  during  the  parish's  65th  anniver- 
sary In  1971  and  up-dated  the  sanctuary  to 
conform  to  the  renewed  liturgy. 


A  MOMENT  OF  REAFFIRMATION 


rea-larks 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
night,  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  some  200 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  came 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearing  room  to  attend  a  reception 
sponsored  by  the  International  League 
for  the  Repatriation  of  Russian  Jews 
and  myself. 

The  purpose  of  that  gathering,  which 
drew  adherents  of  all  philosophical  per- 
suasions, was  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  right  of  emigration  for 
Russia's  three  and  one-half  million 
Jewish  citizens.  Highlighting  the  oc- 
casion was  the  presentation  by  the 
league  of  awards  to  three  Meinbers  of 
Congress,  who  ha\e  led  the  fight  to 
assure  these  people  of  a  chance  to  leave 
Russia  and  .'^eek  new  lives  elsewhere. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson.  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  Congressman 
Charles  Vanik  of  Ohio  were  our 
honorees  because  of  their  sponsorship  of 
legislation  tying  trade  developments, 
conce-^sions,  and  detente  to  the  issue  of 
freedom  of  emigration. 

The  Jackson  amendment  in  the  Senate 
<  S.  2620  >  and  the  Mills- Vanik  bill  in  the 
House  'H.R.  3911  >  assure  continued 
American  dedication  to  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  by  withholding  most-fav- 
ored-nation status  from  any  country 
denying,  restricting,  or  excessively  tax- 
ing emigration. 

Such  legislation  directly  involves  the 
Soviet  Union's  anti-Jewish  emigration 
policy.  Their  recent  professions  of  re- 
form have  fooled  no  one  here.  This  func- 
tion and  its  honors  ceremony  again 
served  notice  publicly  yet  politely  that 
Congress  has  no  intention  whatsoever  of 
backing  down  from  its  previous  position. 
No  amoimt  of  lobbying  will  change  that. 
No  State  Department  whispering  about 
oil,  anti-Semitism  here  at  home,  or  eco- 
nomic gains  of  an  ephemeral  nature  will 
alter  this  equation  as  it  stands  today. 
Nor  should  observers  fail  to  note  that 
these  two  amendments  have  not  lost  any 
support  in  spite  of  intense  lobbying 
against  them  by  a  variety  of  vested 
interests. 
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The  International  League  for  the  Re- 
patriation of  Russian  Jews,  with  several 
thousand  members  thi'oughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  has  among  its 
foimding  members  and  current  board  of 
directors  sever.il  individuals  who  spon- 
sored the  first  public  rally  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry  in  this  country.  That  fir.st 
gathering  was  held  on  November  3.  1963, 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  This  year  the  league 
v.nl  observe  its  10th  continuous  year  of 
activity  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  The 
three  awards  to  our  colleagues  were  pre- 
sented by  Rabbis  Julius  Neumann,  Mar- 
vin (joldman,  and  Hairy  Bron.^tein. 
Rabbi  Dr.  Julius  Neumann,  who  pre- 
sented the  award  to  Senator  Jackson, 
was  keynote  speaker  at  the  first  rally. 

This  organi-'.-ition  is  perhaps  the  finest 
example  of  those  devoted,  aware  and  ac- 
tive groups  which  spontaneously  grew 
to  promote  this  noteworthy  cau.-e.  It 
exemplifies  the  finest  elements  in  Amer- 
ica's Jewi.sh  community,  who.  not  wait- 
ing for  any  established  organizational 
cue,  took  it  upon  themselves  to  reach  out 
a  hand  of  compassion  and  activism  on 
behalf  of  their  brethien  in  Russia.  I  have 
knowTi  and  worked  witli  the.se  i:eople. 
many  of  whom  are  per.sonal  friends,  lor 
a  number  of  years.  Dr.  Leon  Hankoff, 
M.D..  president  of  the  league,  should 
also  be  singled  out  for  dedication,  ac- 
ti-\'ism.  and  compassionate  concern  on 
behalf  of  these  persecuted  people.  He  has 
been  a  leading  light  in  this  entire  effort. 

Tirelessly  and  patiently  the.'^e  people 
and  similar  groups  have  m.i.'^saged  and 
pummelled  the  conscience  of  America 
and  other  nations  on  behalf  of  the  Jews 
of  Russia.  When  no  one  would  listen  and 
none  seemed  to  care,  they  asked  un- 
comfortable questions,  demonstrated 
peacefully,  iind  guar.uiteed  that  the  pris- 
oners of  con.'^cience  had  both  a  toice 
and  a  champion. 

Today  we  know  the  tide  has  turned  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews  of  .'silence.  Brezhnev 
came  to  America  because  Russia  is  in 
difficulty  internally.  Russii's  new  techno- 
crats demand  physical  rewards  for  their 
labors.  Even  the  humblest  Soviet  citizen 
aspires  to  a  better  lot  in  liff.  That  must 
be  translated  into  moi-e  con.'-umer  com- 
forts and  an  upgrading  cf  Russia's 
standard  of  living.  American  aid  and 
technology  are  vital  if  such  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  recime  is  to  suc- 
ceed. Mo.^t-favored-nation  statas  is  es- 
sential if  Russia  is  to  obtain  material 
benefit  from  "detente."  Congress  has  it 
within  its  power  to  grant  or  refuse  the 
Russitms  that  concession.  If  the  Soviets 
expect  that,  then  they  must  open  wide 
their  gates  and  cease  tormenting  those 
Jews  who  have  the  courage  to  apply  for 
permission  to  emigrate. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  another  ma- 
jor theme  of  our  i-ecent  gathering  and 
awards  ceremony.  This  is  our  trade  bill. 
We  have  the  choice  of  putting  into  it 
whatever  caveats  and  provisos  we  choose. 
Such  actions  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  not  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  If  such 
actions  have  an  internal  effect,  then  the 
chips  must  fall  where  they  may. 

For  we  have  no  intention  whatsoever 
of  repeating  past  mistakes.  We  know 
what  the  Soviet  regime  does  to  Jews 
seeking  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  They  are 
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jailed,  fired,  ostracized,  abused  physical- 
ly and  turned  into  non-persons. 

We  remember  when  the  last  genera- 
tion of  imprisoned  Jews  cried  out  in 
agony.  We  remember  the  scenario  be- 
fore the  curtain  dropped  on  six  million 
of  these  helpless  people.  And  we  remem- 
ber the  barbed  wire  of  a  thousand  con- 
centration camps  going  up  around  an 
entire  generation  doomed  to  genocide, 
among  them  one  million  children. 

Then  America  had  ears,  but  did  not 
hear,  and  eyes  that  would  not  see.  Then 
we  sent  shiploads  of  these  people  back 
to  the  jaws  of  death  in  Europe.  Our  State 
Department  whispered  effectively  to  that 
administration  that  we  had  no  business 
interfering. 

Today  we  are  listening  to  the  voices 
of  Levich,  Lerner,  Khenkin.  Libov,  Ain- 
binder,  Polsky.  Abramovich,  Tarrasuk, 
Panov,  Epelman,  Rubinstein.  Slepak  and 
dozens  of  others  in  Russia.  Today  we  see 
very  clearly  that  when  one  is  deprived 
of  liberty,  all  mens  freedom  is  lessened. 

Our  response  today  can  be  simimed  up 
in  the  words  of  two  great  Americans: 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  said,  "Where 
there  is  freedom,  there  is  my  home."  and 
Thomas  Paine  answering,  "Where  free- 
dom is  not,  there  is  my  home." 

For  what  good  is  any  rush  to  ephem- 
eral "detente"  and  possible  profits  if  we 
must  continually  trip  over  the  prostrate 
forms  of  millions  of  enslaved  innocents? 

I  commend  these  thoughts  to  the  So- 
viet leaders  and  to  those  in  this  country 
who  still  consider  our  commitment  to 
freedom  a  negotiable  matter. 


CONGRESSMAN  DOMINICK  V.  DAN- 
IELS HAILS  NEW  JERSEY  AFL-CIO 
ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  BURKE- 
HARTKE  ACT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Burke- 
Hartke  Act  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  New  Jersey  State  AFL-CIO  at  Its  re- 
cent State  convention  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  appear  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Bttrke-Habtke  Bill 

Whereas,  the  American  econoaiy  continues 
to  flounder  by  reason  of  the  export  of  a  mil- 
lion Job  opportunities  In  the  past  five  years, 
and 

Whereas,  enormous  amounts  of  capital  and 
machinery  have  also  been  exported  to  Ameri- 
can-owned plants  in  foreign  countries  feast- 
ing on  the  tragically  low  wage  scale  of  these 
foreign  countries,  and 

Whereas,  the  American  economy  has  seen 
the  loss  of  vast  portions  of  our  electronic,  tex- 
tile, garment  manufacture,  leather  goods 
manufacture  and  automobile  production  by 
reason  of  the  advantageous  wage  standards 
and  tax  benefits  offered  by  foreign  countries 
to  our  American  Industry,  and 

Whereas,  this  situation  has  resulted  In 
great  dislocation  of  American  labor,  unem- 
ployment, a  lower  standard  of  living,  a  huge 
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Inflationary  spiral  and  the  eroding  of  the 
American  standard  of  living,  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  New  Jersey  State  .-^FL-CIO 
at  Convention  Assembled  this  11th  day  of 
June.  1973,  that  we  commend  the  Assembly 
for  their  action  In  adopting  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion No.  39  which  memorializes  the  United 
States  Congress  to  adopt  the  Burke-Hartke 
Bin  as  the  best  and  perh.ips  the  only  effec- 
tive method  of  returning  our  economy  to  a 
soimd  and  stable  basis. 


June  30,  1973 


HUD  CANCELS  APPLICATION  FOR 
NEW   HOUSING 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  there  are  only  14,000 
units  available  for  low-income  families 
and  the  elderly  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated minimum  need  of  88,500  units — 
despite  this  fa,ct,  HUD  has  canceled  the 
housing  authority's  application  for  new 
construction. 

I  am  including  the  full  text  of  letters 
fi'om  housing  authorities  in  Los  Angeles 
so  that  other  Members  of  Congress  may 
see  the  real  need  for  early  enactment  of 
"Anti-Impoundment"  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  these  let- 
ters follows: 

May  29,  1973. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie;  Thank  you, 
not  only  for  your  inquiry  concerning  the  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  housing  program  of  Im- 
poiuidment  of  funds  by  the  Executive 
Branch  but  for  your  concern  for  the  adverse 
effects  of  such  action  on  Public  Housing. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Housing  Authority 
Is  responsible  for  providing  housing  for  low- 
Income  people  in  the  unincorporated  area  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  by  contract  with 
such  smaller  cities  In  the  County  who  wish 
us  to  assume  such  responsibility  within  their 
own  boundaries.  Four  such  cities  have  con- 
tracted with  us  and  several  more  were  ready 
to  enter  Into  such  agreemeut.s  until  the  fed- 
eral "freeze"  took  place.  As  time  progresses. 
I  believe  that  most  small  cities  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  who  have  no  Housing  Author- 
ity of  their  own.  will  ultimately  invite  us  to 
take  care  of  their  housing  needs. 

At  present  we  have  nearly  4,000  units  of 
housing  for  low-income  people  divided  Into 
two  categories — Conventional  Projects,  con- 
structed about  35  years  ago,  and  the  new 
Section  23  Leasing  Program.  The  "freeze" 
adversely  affeci«d  our  program  In  the  follow- 
ing respects: 

1.  conventional  program 

We  operate  four  projects  under  this  pro- 
gram, of  which  one  is  being  reconstructed 
and  the  other  three  remain  in  a  slum-like 
condition.  HUD's  past  policy  has  been  to 
expand  projection  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
all  available  funds  rather  t'.'an  set  aside  a 
cash-reserve  over  the  years  to  tear  down  and 
rebuilt  obsolescence  projects.  Such  projects 
can  only  be  substantially  or  completely  re- 
built by  the  use  of  "modernization"  funds. 
Such  funds  are  no  longer  available  because 
of  the  current  "freeze." 

One  of  our  projects,  in  Lancaster,  was  ap- 
proved for  reconstruction  In  the  amount  of 
a  $2,400,000  grant  by  the  Area  and  Regional 
Offices  of  HUD,  and  the  application  denied 
In  Washington  despite  the  fact  that  such 
application  had  reached  Washington  a  week 
or  two  before  the  "freeze."  This  project  Is  In 
desperate  need  of  reconstruction  and  falling 
such  must  be  destroyed  despite  the  fact  that 


the  need  for  housing  in  the  area  is  great 
and  there  will  be  no  place  for  the  present 
tenants  to  move. 

A  740-unit  project,  Carmelites  Homes,  in 
North  Long  Beach,  is  In  a  similar  state  of 
deterioration.  About  seven  million  dollars 
will  be  needed  to  "modernize"  this  facility, 
but  It  is  possible  to  do  a  partial  Job  at  this 
time  for  less  money.  No  money  is  available, 
and  the  deteriorated  state  of  the  project  has 
increased  the  Incidence  of  crime  and  van- 
dalism far  beyond  acceptable  limits. 

A  third  project.  Harbor  Hills,  consisting 
of  350  units,  also  needs  some  "mcdernlza- 
tlon"  funds  but  is  not  in  as  serious  need  as 
the  two  projects  previously  mentioned. 

2.    LEASING    PROGRAM 

As  you  know.  Conventional  Projects  can 
no  longer  be  constructed  in  California  with- 
out a  referendtim.  However,  even  an  at- 
tempted referendum  gains  nothing  because 
of  the  withholding  of  funds.  For  this  reason 
we  must  concentrate  on  the  Section  23  Leas- 
ing Program  to  provide  additional  housing. 
We  need,  In  the  unincorporated  area  of  Los 
Angeles  County  plus  the  small  cities  who 
may  ultimately  participate  in  this  program, 
about  25.000  dwelling  units  for  low-income 
people.  We  have  Justified  the  need,  and 
based  on  that  need  are  making  application 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  2,000  units  per 
year.  This  year  we  have  been  given  approval 
for  only  300  units  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

We  have  along  list  of  applicants  to  our 
Leased  Housing  Program,  and  even  If  funds 
we.-e  made  available  the  time  delay  Involved 
in  bringing  new  units  into  actual  production 
is  serious.  Without  funds,  or  with  the  ad- 
ditional delay  in  funding,  the  pressures 
created  by  need  for  such  housing  are  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

It  Is  estimated  that  based  upon  limited 
(though  curtailed)  application  for  new 
housing  units  would  have  pumped  approxi- 
mately ten  million  dollars  into  the  loc.il 
economy  during  the  current  18-24  month 
period.  A  well-known  Economist  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area  estimates  that  such  a  ten  mil- 
lion-dollar Infusion  of  federal  funds  would 
probably  turn  over  at  least  three  times  for- 
a  30  million-dollar  total  Impact  on  the  local 
economy. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  concern  with 
this  situation.  Naturally,  all  of  us  in  the 
Public  Housing  field  wish  you  the  utmost 
success  with  your  "Anti-Impoundment  Leg- 
islation." If  you  need  any  further  informa- 
tion or  statistics,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  so 
advise  me. 

Dear  Congre.ssman  Waldie:  Pursuant  to 
your  communication  to  me  dated  May  8,  1973, 
requesting  specific  information  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  housing  moratorium  on  the 
current  and  future  plans  of  our  local  pro- 
gram. I  am  pleased  to  furnish  you  the  fol- 
lowing : 

minimum   housing  NEEDS  IN   THE  CITY   OP  LOS 
ANGELES 

According  to  the  official  1970  census,  there 
are  68,501  families  within  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  having  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  ($3743  for  a  family  of  four) . 

Additionally,  of  the  283,000  citizens  In  Los 
Angeles  over  the  age  of  65,  more  than  60,000 
qualify  for  public  housing  and  more  than 
one-third  of  these  60,000  elderly  have  incomes 
of  less  than  $2300  per  year. 

The  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  currently  has  a  total  of  14.000  hous- 
ing units,  as  compared  to  the  above  minimum 
need  (for  the  poorest  families  and  poorest 
elderly)   of  88,500  units. 

specific    effects    of    MORATORIUM 

(1)  On  April  3,  1973,  the  voters  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  overwhelmingly  approved 
(829o  of  the  voters)  a  referendum  author- 
izing the  Housing  Authority  to  provide  an 
additional  7500  units  of  housing  for  the  el- 
derly. Federal  funding  for  this  program  is 
held  up  by  the  moratorium. 
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(2)  This  Authority  had  applied  for  800 
units  of  conventional  public  housing  to  re- 
place 800  units  of  temporary  war  houstag. 
Although  this  program  was  approved  by  the 
HUD  Area  Office  and  placed  on  a  HUD  list 
prior  to  the  moratorium,  it  Is  nonetheless 
held  up. 

(3)  Under  the  Authority's  modernization 
program,  we  have  been  up-grading  our  old- 
est units,  most  of  which  were  constructed  In 
the  early  1940's.  Due  to  the  moratorium,  the 
Administration's  proposed  budget  provides 
no  funding  for  modernization. 

(4)  Under  the  Workable  Program  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  HUD,  this  Authority  would  be 
allocated  3000  units  per  annum  of  additional 
leased  housing.  The  moratorium  precludes 
getting  any  of  these  units. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter. 


SUBMITS  BILL  TO  STOP  INCOME 
TAX  RETURN  CHECKING  FOR 
STATISTICAL  PURPOSES 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF   MISSOLTil 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Mr,  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9, 
I  called  to  your  attention  an  Executive 
order  which  would  open  up  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  income 
tax  returns  of  all  American  farmers.  At 
that  time,  I  expressed  fear  that  this  or- 
der might  well  set  a  precedent  redound- 
ing to  other  Federal  agencies  seeking 
access  to  tax  returns  of  other  class 
groups. 

As  with  Job  in  Biblical  times,  my 
worst  fears  have  now  come  upon  me. 
Recently,  there  has  come  into  my  pos- 
session irrefutable  evidence  that  the 
Executive  order  was  indeed  a  prototype 
or  model  for  future  orders  sought  by 
other  Federal  agencies  seeking  access  to 
the  tax  returns  of  groups  in  other  cate- 
gories. This  evidence  consists  of  letters 
from  high-ranking  officials  in  the  USDA 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  designed  to  sever  the  politi- 
cal arm  of  any  and  all  Federal  agencies 
seeking  access  to  the  Federal  income  tax 
returns  of  American  citizens,  as  a  class, 
or  as  individuals,  under  the  guise  of 
gathering  information  for  statistical 
purposes. 

In  view  of  recent  events  and  evidence 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does 
not  hold  inviolable  the  confidentiality  of 
tax  returns,  we,  as  legislators,  would  be 
derelict  in  our  duty  as  representatives  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  if  we  do  not 
make  every  possible  eflfort  to  stem  the 
tide  of  an  insidious  trend  toward  totali- 
tarianism and  moral  decadence  stalking 
Government  on  the  Federal  level. 

Across  this  country,  serious  concern  is 
being  voiced  over  the  extent  to  which 
the  privacy  of  persons  is  being  invaded 
by  government  activities  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  computer  banks,  surveil- 
lance by  intelligence  agents,  and  listings. 
We  need  not  belabor,  but  we  certainly 
must  not  forget  the  alleged  extreme  acts 
of  criminal  malfeasance  which  have 
emerged  concerning  Income  tax  audits 
against  political  opponents.  Such  allega- 
tions do  not  Inspire  trust.  On  the  con- 
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trary.  they  nurture  healthy  suspicion  of 
the  motives  of  public  servants  who  seem- 
ingly proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  pos- 
session of  their  offices  is  ten-tentlas  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  Members  of  the  Congress  unite  in 
an  intensive  all-out  effort  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  American  citizens.  Never  be- 
fore has  this  right  been  under  more 
severe  challenge.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  income  tax  re- 
turns of  a  class  of  people — those  engaged 
in  farming  operations — are  proposed  to 
be  opened  up  to  a  Federal  agency,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  blatant 
disregard  of  regulations  which  provide 
that  tax  returns  are  to  be  used  only  for 
tax  enforcement  purposes. 

The  birth  of  the  United  States  was  a 
protest  against  the  oppressive  use  of  gov- 
ernmental power.  Tax  rebellion  provoked 
a  bloody  war.  Our  legacy  of  the  right  to 
privacy  was  purchased  at  a  precious 
price.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  now 
stand  Idly  by  and  forfeit  a  right  which 
has  so  long  endured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  brief  chronology  of  events,  im- 
pelling me  to  introduce  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  farming  operations, 
follows.  I  respectfully  request  that  this 
summary  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
along  with  my  request  that  my  colleagues 
join  my  crusade,  in  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship  of  legislation  to  prevent  a  proposed 
onslaught  against  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens whom  we  represent. 

On  Januarj'  17,  1973,  Executive  Order 
11697  was  issued.  It  authorized  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  inspect  farm- 
ers* income  tax  returns,  the  stated  pur- 
pose being  to  obtain  data  about  fann  op- 
erations for  statistical  purposes.  The 
scope  of  the  order  was  veiT  broad  and 
went  beyond  the  mere  statistical  needs  of 
the  Agriculture  Department.  In  my  re- 
marks of  May,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  noted  some  of 
the  dangers  of  such  a  broad  tax  inspec- 
tion operation.  In  fact,  the  breadth  of 
the  order  was  a  surprise  to  even  agricul- 
ture officials  who  had  requested  a  more 
restrictive  order  tailored  to  their  particu- 
lar needs.  During  public  hearings  held  on 
March  28,  Department  officials  admitted 
that  the  authority  given  them  by  the 
order  was  broader  than  necesary  but 
stated  that  they  would  be  opposed  to  at- 
tempts to  rescind  it. 

At  this  time,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Congress  that  would  limit  the  scope  of 
tax  inspection  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  rescind  the  broad  mandate  of 
Executive  Order  11697.  Letters  and  in- 
quiries directed  to  USDA  officials  failed 
to  elicit  their  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. The  question  must  be  asked  why 
USDA  was  willing  to  embrace  the  broad 
authority  which  had  been  given  them  in 
the  Executive  order — authority  which 
was  subject  to  abuse  and  posed  a  great 
danger  to  the  American  farmer — when 
legislation  specifically  tailored  to  their 
needs  was  pending.  The  answer  became 
clear  later. 

In  the  face  of  mounting  opposition  to 
the  Executive  order,  the  President  is- 
sued a  revised  order  on  March  27.  While 
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the  revised  order  is  more  restrictive  and 
limits  both  the  scope  of  information 
available  and  access  to  the  information, 
it  still  makes  farmers'  tax  returns  an 
open  book  and  the  basic  issues  of  privacy 
and  political  pressure,  alluded  to  in  my 
prior  remarks,  remain. 

Eventually,  the  real  purpose  behind 
the  original  Executive  order  was  reveal- 
ed, though,  and,  like  in  so  many  other 
instances  in  this  administration,  our 
worst  fears  have  come  true. 

In  responding  to  inquiries  from  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information,  the 
Department  of  Justice  dropped  the  fol- 
lowing bombshell: 

The  Original  Order  was  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  In  language 
designed  to  serve  as  a  prototype  for  future 
tax  return  inspection  orders. 

Another  letter  addressed  to  Norm 
Cornish,  Deputy  Staff  Director  of  the 
same  subcommittee,  signed  by  Don 
Paarlberg.  Director  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics at  USDA,  said: 

We  understand  the  first  Order  was  de- 
signed as  a  model  to  be  used  by  other  de- 
partments requesting  Executive  Orders  and 
this  was  the  outgrowth  of  discussions  with 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
and  Taxation. 

The  fears  that  I  expressed  in  my 
earlier  remarks  of  a  proliferation  of  Ex- 
ecutive orders  authorizing  a  myriad  of 
Government  departments  to  snoop  on  the 
tax  returns  of  American  citizens  are  now 
a  reality,  for  that  indeed  seems  to  be  the 
intent  of  the  administration.  The  in- 
vasion of  the  privacy  of  American  farm- 
ers was  not  to  be  the  exception  to  a 
tradition  of  tax  return  confidentiality, 
but  the  model  for  a  wide  scale  erosion 
of  the  rights  of  privacy  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Tinist  in  Government — which  is  the 
basis  of  a  voluntary  and  honest  report- 
ing of  income  by  Americans — has  again 
been  undermined. 

What  is  even  worse  about  this  situation 
is  that  the  target  of  this  prototype  of 
big  brotherism  is  the  American  farmer. 
The  administration  chose  as  its  guinea 
pigs  in  this  experiment  a  class  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  have  been  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  by  administration  budget  cuts 
and  fund  Impoundments,  but  who  has 
at  the  same  time  been  responsible  for  the 
increased  agricultural  exports  which  have 
aided  this  countrj''s  balance-of-pay- 
ments  posture.  To  now  become  the  object 
of  a  regime  of  systematic  surveillance  is 
fit  reward  indeed  from  an  administra- 
tion wliich  has  so  long  ignored  its  needs 
and  overlooked  its  accomplishments. 

To  reiterate,  though,  the  American 
farmer  is  not  the  only  victim  of  this  pol- 
icy. The  tax  inspection  scheme  imple- 
mented for  the  USDA  was  admittedly 
a  model  for  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Government  po- 
tentially touches  every  citizens  life  in 
some  way  and  as  this  tax  in.<;pcction  pol- 
icy spreads  itself  to  other  Government 
agencies,  every  American  taxpayer  will 
soon  be  under  the  umbrella  of  tax  re- 
turn surveillance — surveillance  prompt- 
ed not  by  reai^onable  belief  of  v,  rongdo- 
ing  but  conducted  for  reasons  unrelated 
to  the  efficient  collection  of  tax  revenues. 
The  opportunity  for  abuse  in  such  a 
wholesale  inspection  procedure  is  mani- 
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fest.  It  must  be  halted  on  however  lim- 
ited a  scale  before  it  becomes  a  reality 
and  the  American  farmer  is  used  as  a 
prototjTje  to  usher  in  an  era  of  ever  in- 
creasing surveillance  of  the  confidential 
and  personal  records  of  every  citizen.  It 
may  be  appropriate  to  say  in  the  words 
of  James  Madison,  the  author  of  the  first 
amendment : 

It  Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  ex- 
periment on  our  liberties. 


PAROCHIAL   SCHOOL   AID   KAYOED 
BY  SUPREME  COURT  RULING 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  Nations  pa- 
rochial schools. 

In  declaring  three  State-aid  programs 
unconstitutional — two  in  New  York  and 
one  in  Pennsylvania — the  Court  has 
knocked  down  the  brightest  prospect  for 
help  which  had  appeared  on  the  horizon. 

To  say  the  least,  the  decision  of  the 
Court  is  regrettable. 

It  can  only  mean  the  further  demise 
of  parochial  schools  available  to  families 
v;hose  resources  are  limited.  It  also 
means  a  heavier  tax  burden  on  all  tax- 
payers, by  increasing  the  load  on  pub- 
lic schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  the  reasoning  of 
the  Court  seems  strained.  But  the  deci- 
sion stands.  I  hope  that  some  solution 
may  yet  be  found  for  aid  to  parochial 
schools. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  two 
newspaper  editorials: 

[From  Buffalo,  N.Y..  Evening  News,  June  26, 

1973] 

Blow  to  P.\rochiai.  Aid 

By  Its  6-to-3  decision  striking  down  the 
New  York  State  law  authorizing  tax  credits 
for  parents  of  pupils  in  parochial  schools,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  closed  off  what  has 
seemed  to  many  observers  the  most  signif- 
icant remaining  assistance  option  for  these 
schools. 

This  win  be  heavily  disappointing  to  ad- 
vocates of  parochial-school  aid  who  had 
hoped  that  the  state,  having  tried  for  three 
years  to  find  a  legally  tenable  relief  for  hard- 
pressed  Catholic  schools,  had  at  Kist  found 
a  formula  In  last  year's  measure  that  would 
pass  Supreme  Court  muster. 

That  hope  was  strengthened  last  year  when 
a  three-Judge  Federal  Court,  while  Invalidat- 
ing two  other  aid  devices  in  the  New  York 
law,  upheld  by  2-to-l  a  state  Income  tax 
credit  for  tuition  payments  by  middle-income 
families.  In  finding  this  indirect  form  of  aid 
to  religious  institutions  legallv  permissible. 
the  court  cited  precedent  in  exemptions  from 
local  profjerty  taxes  and  income-tax  exemp- 
tions for  church  contributions. 

While  acknowledging  these  precedents. 
Justice  Lewis  P.  Powell,  writing  for  the  high 
court  majority,  holds  nevertheless  that  spe- 
cial tax  benefits  for  religious-school  parents 
"cannot  be  squared  with  the  principle  of 
neutrality  established  by  the  decision  of  this 
court."  Since  the  lower  court  already  had  In- 
validated the  state's  tuition  reimbursement 
payments  to  low-Income  families  and  grants 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  pre- 
dominantly Inner-clty  parochial  schools,  the 
Supreme  Court's  similar  Judgment  on  con- 
stitutional grounds  hardly  comes  as  any  ma- 
jor surprise. 
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Efforts  by  the  Nixon  administration  and 
Congress  to  provide  federal  tax  credits  for 
private-school  tuition  having  been  stalled 
pending  a  final  court  ruling  on  the  issue.  It 
was  certainly  In  the  national  interest  to  have 
It  resolved  as  promptly  as  possible.  But  with 
the  lifting  of  that  suspense,  it  remains  un- 
clear where  the  court's  first  explicit  pro- 
nouncement outlawing  the  remedy  proposed 
last  year  by  a  presidential  panel  now  leaves 
the  long  search  for  an  aid  plan. 

The  financial  plight  of  the  parochial 
schools  continues  to  merit  sympathy,  how- 
ever. And  notwithstanding  this  latest  ruling, 
we  must  certainly  hope  that  effective  ways 
may  yet  be  found  to  minimize  that  plight, 
which  could  have  grave  fiscal  consequences 
for  public  school  districts  faced  witii  any 
sudden,  large-scale  private  school  abandon- 
ments. One  crisis-cushioning  approach  ap- 
pearing to  need  to  particular  st.ite  attention 
Is  legal  clarification  of  the  right  of  school 
boards  to  devise  dual  enrollment  plans  per- 
mitting attendance  by  non-public  pupils  in 
certain  public  school  programs. 
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[From  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier-Express,  June 

27,  1973] 
Court  Deals  Blow  to  Chi-rch  Schools 

There  can  be  no  doi:bt  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  dealt  a  .-evere 
blow  to  thef  nation's  parochial  schools  In 
declaring  three  state-aid  programs — two  in 
New  York  and  one  In  Pennsylvania — to  vio- 
late the  constitutional  ban  on  laws  respec- 
Ing  an  establishment  of  religion. 

The  decision  probably  will  mean  an  added 
burden  for  every  taxpayer  In  the  state  for 
It  seems  obvious  that  although  parocliial 
schools  will  not  be  eliminated,  they  will  be 
curtailed  and  many  pvipils  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  higher  tuition  will  be  forced 
to  transfer  to  public  schools.  More  public- 
school  pupils,  of  course,  means  higher  pub- 
lic school  costs — which  we  all  have  to  pay. 

Most  severely  a.'tected  will  be  those  parents 
who  sincerely  desire  to  send  their  children 
to  church-oriented  schools  but  will  be  unable 
to  pay  the  higher  tuitions  that  the  schools 
will  have  to  charge. 

Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.,  v.ho  wrote  the 
majority  opinion,  otTered  sympathy  for  such 
parents  but  no  relief. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  further  effort  In 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  and  in  other 
states  to  find  some  legal  way  to  support  paro- 
chial schools  but,  short  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  the  chances  do  not  look  good. 

Justice  Powell,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania case.  Indicated  that  any  program  of 
public  support  for  church  schools  would  be 
struck  down.  "The  state  has  singled  out  j 
class  of  Its  citizens  for  special  economic 
benefit,"  he  said.  "Whether  that  benefit  be 
viewed  as  a  simple  tuition  subsidy,  as  an 
Incentive  to  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
sectarian  schools  or  a  reward  for  havlnt'  done 
so,  at  bottom  Its  intended  consequence  is  to 
preserve  and  support  religion-oriented  insti- 
tutions." 

As  long  as  the  court  feels  that  such  intent 
contravenes  the  Constitution,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  program  can  be  approved. 
The  full  financial  burden  for  the  parochlTl 
schools,  therefore,  must  fall  back  on  the 
parents,  the  parishes  and  the  diocese — and 
to  their  supporters  who  see  a  value  in  a  dual 
system  of  education  and  will  contribute  In- 
dividually to  Its  maintenance. 


ST.   MARY'S   CHURCH.   YOUNGS- 
TOWN,  OHIO,  HOST  TO  ARCA 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Association  of  the  Romanian  Catholics  of 


America  recently  celebrated  their  25th 
anniversary.  Along  with  my  congratula- 
tions, I  am  pleased  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  June  22,  1973,  issue  of  the  Cath- 
olic Exponent: 

St.  Mary  to  Host  25th  ARCA  Meeting 

Romanian  (Byz.  Rite)  clergy  and  laymen 
from  eight  U.S.  dioceses  will  be  In  Youngs- 
town  today  through  Sunday  to  mark  the 
silver  anniversary  of  the  Association  of  the 
Romanian  Catholics  of  America.  The  orga- 
nization was  founded  here  25  years  ago  at 
St.    Mary    Church. 

A  highlight  of  the  weekend  will  be  the 
presence  of  the  rite's  first  apostolic  visitor, 
Msgr.  Octavlan  Barlea.  named  by  the  Pope 
after  repeated  petitions  by  U.S.  Romanian 
Catholics  for  their  own  hierarchy.  The  bish- 
ops who  served  the  Romanian  rite  were 
suppre.-sed  by  the  communists  after  World 
War  II.  Many  Romanian  Catholics  then  mi- 
grated to  the  U.S.  where  they  have  17  par- 
ishes, including  St.  Mary,  Youngstown:  St, 
George,  Canton,  and  St.  Theodore,  Alliance. 
BislTcp  James  W.  Malone  will  welcome  the 
delegates  at  a  1  p.m.  dinner  Sunday  at  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Father  Gallagher  club- 
rooms.  535  Marmion  Ave.  Principal  speaker 
will  be  C  >rnel  Petrssevich,  of  Pittsburgh, 
former  prisoner  of  the  Red  regime  which  sup- 
pressed the  Church  in  Romania.  St.  Mary 
Church,  22  S.  Prospect  St.  Is  hosting  the 
meet.  Other  weekend  events: 

Today:  Priests  meet  to  discuss  religious 
pviblications,  aged,  youth,  coordination  of 
church  activities  and  other  religious  mat- 
ters. 

Tomorrow:  General  meeting  of  prlesta 
and  laymen,  beginning  with  a  coiicelebrated 
liturgy  at  8  a.m.  In  St.  Mary  Church  and 
continuing  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  KC  hall.  In 
the  afternoon  there  will  be  an  outing  for 
the  ARCA  youth  division  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cernica,  Boardman.  In  the  evening 
a  cotillion  and  debutante's  ball  will  be  held 
at  the  Youngstown  Symphony  Center. 

Sunday:  10  a.m.  Msgr.  Barlea  will  preach 
at  the  Divine  Liturgy  at  S'l.  Mary.  Included 
will  be  a  memorial  service  or  "Parastas"  for 
deceased  members,  as  well  as  the  many  clergy 
and  laity  who  gave  their  lives  In  witness  to 
the  faith  In  Romania. 

The  host  pastor,  Father  John  Pavel  of  St. 
Mary,  himself  was  imprisoned  from  1948  to 
1956  by  the  Reds  In  Romania. 

New  iiRCA  officers  will  be  elected.  Father 
John  FlUp,  former  pastor  at  St.  Theodore, 
Alliance,  and  now  pastor  at  St.  Mary,  Roeb- 
ling,  N.J.,  Is  the  present  ARCA  president. 


MODELS  FOR  DAY  CARE 
LICENSING 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  re- 
cently issued  a  document  entitled. 
"Models  for  Day  Care  Licensing" — a 
model  for  the  States  to  consider  when 
establishing  licensing  codes  for  day  care 
facilities. 

Since  this  administration  took  office  we 
have  all  witnes.sed  an  increasingly  callous 
attitude  toward  the  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren— an  interest  in  cutting  costs  at  the 
expense  of  quality  services.  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  in  particular  of  the 
veto  of  our  child  development  bill,  of  ad- 
ministration proposals  under  H.R.  1  to 
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provide  low  cost,  custodial  care,  and  of 
the  most  recent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
White  House,  through  the  social  services 
regulations,  to  eliminate  funds  for  child 
care  and  reduce  the  quality  of  what  care 
would  remain. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  I  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  a  commentary 
on  the  "Models  for  Day  Care  Licensing" 
written  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  a  privately  supported  organiza- 
tion representing  over  350  child  welfare 
agencies,  which  has  for  over  50  years  de- 
voted its  efforts  to  the  improvement  of 
care  and  services  for  children. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment when  providing  a  model  for 
States  to  follow,  to  provide  a  blueprint 
for  comprehensive,  high  quality  care,  not 
to  show  States  how  to  get  the  most  for 
their  dollars  by  providing  low  cost,  cus- 
todial care.  This  is  what  these  models 
propose. 

The  material  follows : 
Comments  on  "Models  fob  Day  Care  Licens- 
ing," A  Publication  of  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  (OCD)  Resvlting 
From  a  Nation.al  Day  Care  Licensing 
Project 

background  of  the  project 
According  to  a  newsletter  published  by 
OCD's  contractor  to  charge  of  the  project, 
". . .  the  project  anticipated  an  official  request 
by  .  .  .  Wilbur  Mills."  The  newsletter,  un- 
der the  headline  "Rep.  Wilbur  Mills'  Offi- 
cial Request,"  contains  this  quotation 
from  the  House  Report  on  H.R.  16311,  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970  (the  "welfare 
reform  bill") :  "unreasonable  Federal,  State 
and  local  standards  and  licensing  require- 
ments have  Interfered  with  the  provision  of 
essential  child  care  services,  and  may  prove  a 
barrier  to  the  development  and  provision  of 
the  services  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
family  assistance  plan." 

Summary:  The  project  was  begun  to  find 
a  way  around  "unreasonable"  standards. 

CONDUCT    OF   THE    PROJECT 

The  contractor  for  the  project  held  a  series 
Of  meetings,  during  which  several  versions  of 
"model  codes"  were  developed.  At  each  stage 
in  the  project,  government  employees  and 
employees  of  the  contractor  participated  In 
the  drafting  of  materials.  At  least  some  out- 
side experts  selected  by  OCD — Including  the 
person  In  charge  of  the  model  statute  Itself — 
did  not  participate  in  the  final  rewriting  of 
the  materials.  Several  of  the  individuals  and 
organizations  that  participated  in  the  project 
disavow  the  final  product.  The  comment  of 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  task  force  that 
developed  the  first  draft  of  the  model  itate 
day  care  licensing  act  says:  "I  have  restudled 
It,  and  feel  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
changes  made,  I  find  it  a  completely  un- 
acceptable document." 

Summary:  The  project  was  controlled  by 
OCD  and  the  final  product  Is  generally  the 
result  of  OCD  and  other  Federal  editing  and 
decision-making. 

RESULT    OF   THE    PROJECT 

The  final  product  of  the  project.  "Models 
for  Day  Care  Licensing."  has  been  distributed 
selectively.  The  document  contains  101  pages, 
only  eleven  pages  of  which  Is  actually  in 
statute  form.  The  statute,  as  originally  con- 
ceived, would  have  been  a  useful  model  for 
the  the  States  to  consider;  unfortunately, 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and 
others,  including  the  statute's  original  au- 
thor, consider  it  "a  completely  unacceptable 
document."  The  remainder  of  the  long  docu- 
ment Is  a  compilation  of  material,  some  of 
which  is  useful  but  most  of  which  has  been 
edited  so  as  to  result  in  "reasonable"  (that  is, 
"inexpensive")    standards.    Portions   of    the 
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document  are  adapted  from  or  taken  directly 
from  earlier,  rejected  draft  revisions  of  the 
Federal  Day  Care  Requirements  that  the 
Congress,  professionals,  and  the  public  have 
criticized.  The  document  has  no  force  of  law 
but  may  be  interpreted  by  the  States  and 
others  as  an  Indication  of  official  OCD  policy. 
Should  the  document  be  adopted,  especially 
in  those  areas  of  policy  that  have  to  do  with 
child-staff  ratios,  comprehensiveness  of  serv- 
ice, parental  involvement,  and  facilities 
which  require  licensing,  the  result  would  be 
two-fold:  1)  program  quality  would  be  sig- 
nificantly lowered;  2)  the  cost  of  day  care 
services  would  be  reduced. 

Summary:  The  document.  If  used  to  set 
standards  at  the  State  and  local  level,  will 
fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. "Unreasonable"  standards — that  is, 
good  quality  day  care — will  no  longer  be 
required  to  be  provided.  Cheap,  custodial 
programs  can  be  provided,  within  the  law. 

DETAILS    OF    THE    DOCUMENT 

There  are  four  major  areas  of  concern 
In  the  OCD  document.  Listed  not  necessarily 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  they  are: 
1)  most  lamiiy  day  care  homes  will  not  have 
to  be  licen.sed,  and  are  exempted  by  defini- 
tion from  regulations;  2)  child-staff  ratios 
are  increased:  3)  requirements  to  provide  or 
arrange  for  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
services  are  omitted:  4)  the  role  of  parents 
within  day  care  programs  Is  severely  limited. 
The  follow'lng  comparisons  are  between  the 
language  of  the  1968  Federal  Interagency 
Day  Care  Requirements,  currently  in  effect 
and  binding  on  most  Federal  programs,  and 
the  OCD  "models." 

1.    FAMILY    DAY    CARE    HOMES 

Under  the  1968  Requirements,  family  day 
care  homes  (and  groxip  day  care  homes  car- 
ing for  up  to  12  children  t  nm.-t  meet  spe- 
cific requirements,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  families  or  children  in  care.  The  ma- 
jority of  family  day  care — two-thirds — ac- 
cording to  Windows  on  Day  Care  is  in  homes 
where  there  are  less  than  six  children.  The 
estimate  Is  that  2  million  children  may  be 
receiving  care  in  homes  other  than  their 
own  while  their  mothers  are  away  from  work. 
Thus,  about  1.332.000  children  are  currently 
In  homes  where  they  are  subject  to  licens- 
ing. The  tisual  pattern  of  family  day  care 
Is  for  one  mother  to  care  for  the  children 
of  one  other  mother. 

In  the  OCD  document,  family  day  care 
home  has  been  redefined  so  that  most  family 
day  care  and  even  some  group  day  care  homes 
will  not  even  have  to  be  licensed.  Only  when 
children  from  two  separate  families  are  In 
care  does  a  family  day  care  home  or  group 
day  care  home  have  to  be  licensed,  and  meet 
any  requirements.  In  effect  this  means  that 
a  mother  could  care  for  her  own  children 
(three,  six,  or  eight — numbers  make  no  dif- 
ference under  the  OCD  language)  and  the 
children  from  one  other  family  (again,  it 
could  be  three,  six  or  eight  additional  chil- 
dren) and  her  "business"  would  not  even 
be  considered  a  day  care  home.  By  defini- 
tion, OCD  Is  suggesting  that  the  majority  of 
day  care  services  that  are  provided  In  the 
United  States  be  exempted  from  licensing, 
and  thus  from  regulation  as  to  child-staff 
ratios  or  the  like. 

2.  CHILD-STAFF  RATIOS 

Under  the  1968  Requirements,  care  of  chil- 
dren under  three  In  centers  was  not  en- 
couraged and  no  specific  child-staff  ratio 
for  these  children  was  stipulated.  The  In- 
tent of  Congress  as  regards  very  young  chil- 
dren was  made  clear,  most  recently  during 
debate  In  the  Senate  last  year  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  S.  3617,  the  child  "development  bill. 
At  that  time,  bipartisan  support  developed 
for  writing  the  1968  Requirements  Into  law 
as  a  quality  fioor,  and  an  amendment  was 
added  setting  the  child-staff  ratio  for  care 
of  children  under  age  two  at  2  babies  to  one 
adult. 
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The  OCD  document  lists  ratios  (there  Is  a 
separate  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  en- 
forcing the  ratios  that  should  be  discussed) 
In  a  different  manner,  so  the  comparison  be- 
low compares  the  ratios  for  each  age,  rather 
than  groupings. 

CHILD-STAFF  RATIOS 


Age  of  child 


1968  require-  OCD's 

meits,  plus  "models lor 

S  3'  !7  day-care 

.':'■  licensing" 


Under  age  1 (•)•  (>)• 

Aged- 

lto2. 2:1.  4:1. 

3to4   5:1.  10:1. 

4  to  5 7:1.  10:1. 

Stof, 7.1.  13:1. 

6  to  7 10:1.  12:1. 

7  to  8 10:1.  16:1. 

8  to  12 10  1.  16:1. 

12  to  14 10.1.  20:1. 


'  2  ntants,  1  adult. 
!  4  inl,-,iits,  1  adult. 

In  general,  the  OCD  document  would  tend 
to  dotible  the  number  of  children  per  care- 
giver at  most  ages.  In  addition,  the  OCD 
document  allows  for  staffing  of  a  center  so 
that  one-half  the  staff  required  would  be 
allowed  at  times,  so  long  as  the  time  was 
"made  up"  during  some  other  time  of  the 
day.  This  means,  for  instance,  that  there 
could  be  as  many  as  8  infants  to  every  adult 
at  times  and  as  many  as  24  five.year-old  chil- 
dren In  the  care  of  one  adult. 

3.    COMPRLHENSI'.ENESS    OF    SERVICES 

The  19G8  Req7iircments  stipulate  that  edu- 
cational services,  social  services,  and  health 
and  nutrition  services  be  provided.  For  ex- 
ample: "Arrangements  must  be  made  for 
medical  and  dental  care  and  o»her  health 
related  treatment  for  each  children,  using 
exist inij  community  resources.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  other  financial  resources,  the  operat- 
ing or  administering  agency  must  provide, 
v.henever  authorized  by  law,  such  treatment 
with  Its  own  funds.  (The  day  care  apency, 
in  those  instances  where  Federal  funds  are 
legally  available  to  be  expended  for  health 
services,  has  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
ensuring  that  no  child  Is  denied  health  serv- 
ices because  his  paretits  are  unable  to  carry 
out  an  adequate  health  plan." 

The  OCD  document  requires  much  less, 
and  In  most  cases  referral  to  services  substi- 
tutes for  provision  of  services.  For  example, 
as  regards  health,  the  OCD  document  says: 
"When  a  child  Is  not  receiving  health  care 
(I.e.  when  a  parent  is  unable  to  present  evi- 
dence of  the  child's  general  health),  the  day 
care  operator,  the  sponsoring  agency,  or  the 
health  consultant  offers  assistance  to  the 
parents  by  providing  information  aoout  and 
referral  to  a  source  of  health  care  for  the 
child." 

4.    ROLE    OF    PARENTS 

The  ig^S  Requirements  stipulate  that  any 
operating  or  administering  agency  providing 
care  for  40  or  more  children  must  have  a 
policy  advisory  comm.lttee  with  specified 
functions,  seven  of  which  are  listed.  This 
means  that  most  day  care  parents  have  a 
right  to  be  Involved  in  specific  ways,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  children  In  a  specific 
center,  and  whether  an  operator  has  one 
center  or  20  centers. 

The  CXD  document  provides  a  very  limited 
role  for  parents,  wl:en  an  advisory  council 
Is  required  at  all.  For  Instance,  __  the  sid- 
vlsory  council  Is  at  the  individual 'day  care 
facility  level,  where  parents  are  subject  to 
Intimidation  by  operators  much  more  easily 
than  at  the  operating  or  administering 
level.  Second,  unless  a  day  care  facility 
serves  more  than  15  children,  no  advisory 
council  is  required  at  all — thus  eliminating 
automat lcally^  all  parents  of  children  In 
family  day  care  homes  or  group  day  care 
homes  from  those  who  have  a  right  to  be  In- 
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volved  In  programs  serv-lng  their  children. 
Third,  the  parents  have  the  right  to  decide 
on  the  total  membership  and  structure  of 
the  policy  advisory  council  only  "where  the 
day  care  operator  has  more  than  one  facility." 
This  means  that  If  an  operator  has  a  large 
facility  serving  100  or  200  children  and  It  Is 
the  operator's  only  facility,  the  operator, 
not  the  parents,  makes  the  decisions  about 
membership  and  structure.  Finally,  rather 
than  the  parents  having  a  voice  at  the  ad- 
ministering agency  level  to  begin  with — 
as  with  the  current  Requirements — if  there 
Is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  operators 
and  parents,  the  administering  agency  has 
sole  discretion  and  responsibility  to  resolve 
the  differences. 

There  are  many  other  problems  with  the 
OCD  document,  many  of  which  relate  to  the 
sheer  weight  of  words  In  the  document.  The 
1968  Reqinreincnts,  if  one  counts  prefatory 
material,  are  23  pages  In  length  and  very  spe- 
cific in  terms  of  the  services  children  are  to 
receive.  'Ihe  OCR  document  has  more  than 
four  times  as  many  pages — 101 — and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  Interpretation  because  of  the 
vagueness  of  language  and  built-in  Incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions.  At  the  least 
the  OCD  document  could  have  been  con- 
sistent and  readable. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
a  model  statute  for  day  care  licensing.  Many 
States  are  in  the  process  of  revising  their 
statutes  and  could  utilize  a  good  document. 
This  OCD  publication  does  not  meet  that 
purpose.  If  States  attempt  to  model  their 
statutes  on  this  material,  the  result  will  be 
a  statute  that  endangers  children  and  is 
bad  law. 
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Thank  you  for  your  concern  and  interest 
and  I  wish  you  success  In  your  "Anti-Im- 
poundment" legislation. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  further 
service. 


June  30,  1973 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  CRISIS  IN 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived these  additional  responses  from 
directors  of  housing  authorities  In  Cali- 
fornia which  further  describe  the  hard- 
ships that  are  being  forced  upon  au- 
thorities due  to  the  President's  impound- 
ment of  public  housing  funds. 

I  am  including  the  full  text  of  these 
letters  so  that  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  see  the  real  need  for  early 
enactment  of  antl-impoimdment  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  these  let- 
ters follows: 

Letter  from  Mr.  Donald  E.  Oliver.  Exec- 
utive Director,  of  the  Area  Housing  Author- 
ity   of   the   County   of   Ventura: 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  In  response  to 
your  letter,  dated  May  8,  1973,  concerning  the 
status  of  the  Santa  Paula  Housing  Authority 
program,  I  am  also  the  administrator  for  the 
new  Ventura  County  Area  Housing  Authority 
that  was  formed  last  year  by  the  County  of 
Ventura,  the  Cities  of  Sim!  Valley,  Thousand 
Oaks,  Oaji  and  Fillmore,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing information  is  submitted  for  your 
Information. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  program  of 
150  units  of  Leased  Housing,  under  Section 
23  for  this  new  authority.  Another  400  units 
was  applied  for  and  recently  cancelled.  There 
are  approximately  350  applicants  on  the 
waiting  list,  with  several  hundred  more  eli- 
gible to  apply. 

The  demand  for  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
dwellings  for  families  and  the  "elderly"  is 
great  and  without  federal  funding  and  con- 
cern for  this  housing,  we  all  know  nothing 
will  be  done. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Albert  A.  Harklns,  Exec- 
utive Director.  Housing  Authority  of  the 
County  of  San  Bernardino: 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  8,  1973  expressing  your  concern  for  the 
future  of  Federal  Housing  Programs. 

Our  Authority  has  for  many  years  taken 
pride  in  sound  masiagement  and  mainte- 
nance programs.  The  current  levels  and 
methods  of  funding  prohibits  us  from  con- 
tinuing to  operate  the  quality  of  program 
which  does  justice  to  the  Public  Housing 
Program  and  the  lo\v-l:.come  families  which 
we  serve. 

The  total  operati:'.g  subsidy  required  in 
our  original  budget  submltt&l  for  our  Con- 
ventional program  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973  was  reduced  from  $453,984 
to  $139,724  as  a  result  of  current  funding 
levels. 

Additionally,  we  currently  have  an  exe- 
cuted Annual  Contributions  Contract  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment tor  197  additional  units  of  Section 
23  leased  housing  which,  at  this  time,  can- 
not be  made  operational  because  of  finan- 
cial feasibility  requirements  established  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  Fed- 
eral Housing  Programs  and  our  present  in- 
ability to  provide  decent  homes  for  the  1200 
families  who  make  up  our  waiting  lists. 

Your  concern  for  and  assistance  in  resolv- 
ing the  financial  problems  of  Local  Housing 
Authorities  Is  appreciated. 

Letter  from  Richard  D.  Marquardt,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
of  Alameda: 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  This  has  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  May  8,  1973,  requesting 
Information  as  to  how  the  Administration's 
withholding  of  funds  has  affected  the  cur- 
rent and  future  plans  of  our  local  programs. 
The  withholding  of  funds  and  the  housing 
moratorium  has  affected  this  Authority  as 
follows : 

Our  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Program 
(257  units)  was  forced  to  operate  through 
all  of  fiscal  73  without  an  approved  budget, 
with  a  reduced  number  of  units  (average 
263),  with  reduced  staff  and  with  reduced 
tenant  services.  The  local  San  Francisco  Area 
of  HUD  adopted  the  tactic  of  attempting  to 
cover  up  the  shortage  of  funds  by  being 
overly  critical  of  our  budget  submission  as 
"inefficient  and  costly"  whereas  it  was  a 
very  reasonable  and  realistic  budget.  As  we 
refused  to  be  entrapped  by  such  diversion- 
ary tactics  the  budget  review  developed  Into 
a  "war"  and  we  are  just  completing  fiscal 
73  without  budget  approval. 

In  the  spring  of  1971  this  Authority  pre- 
pared a  program  application  for  an  addi- 
tional two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  units  of 
leased  housing  with  one  hundred  1 100)  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  specified  for  de- 
velopment as  Elderly  or  Senior  Citizen  hous- 
ing. During  1972  we  developed  tremendous 
support  from  the  Mayor  and  council  and 
various  civic  groups  for  the  development  of 
a  complex  specially  designed  for  elderly  oc- 
cupancy on  City  owned  land  at  the  corner 
of  Otis  and  Park  Streets  in  the  City  of  Ala- 
meda. The  City  Planning  Commission  held 
that  such  developme.it  constituted  the  best 
use  for  the  property  and  by  official  action 
the  City  Council  asked  this  Authority  to  de- 
velop a  very  badly  needed  Senior  Citizen 
housing  complex.  Promises  followed  by  de- 
lays and  excuses  were  all  w^e  were  able  to 
obtain  from  the  same  San  Francisco  Area 
Office  of  HUD  and  now  with  the  moratorium 
in  early  1973  our  application  for  program  has 
been  returned  to  us  unapproved  almost  two 


years  following  its  submittal.  For  your  in- 
formation we  are  attempting  to  develop  the 
aforementioned  Otis  and  Park  Streets  site 
with  Authority  funds  and  private  bank  fi- 
nancing but  as  you  well  know,  or  can  Imag- 
ine, it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  rents  at 
the  low  level  so  necessary  to  be  compatible 
with  the  normal  low  fixed  Income  of  the 
elderly  tenant. 

Should  you  have  need  for  more  specific  in- 
formation or  if  you  have  further  questions 
please  call  on  us.  Meanwhile  accept  our 
thanks  for  your  interest  In  housing  matters 
so  vital  to  the  nation  and  our  very  best 
wishes  for  success. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Harold  Davis,  Executive 
Director,  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Oakland: 

Dear  Representative  Waldie:  This  corre- 
spondence Is  written  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  May  8,  1973,  in  which  you  inquired 
regarding  the  effect  on  the  Oakland  Housing 
Authority  of  the  withholding  of  housing 
funds  by  the  National  Administration. 

We  viewed  the  action  from  three  perspec- 
tives, new  construction,  operating  subsidy, 
and  modernization  financing. 

With  regard  to  new  construction  the  Oak- 
land Housing  Authority  will  not  be  imme- 
diately affected  in  that  no  new  construction 
was  anticipated  Defore  fiscal  year  1975.  How- 
ever, we  had  hoped  to  begin  planning  in 
fiscal  year  1974  for  the  construction  of  800 
housing  units,  the  construction  of  which  was 
anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1975  as  indicated 
above.  Because  of  the  moratoriiun  we  will 
be  unable  to  Initiate  the  planning  process, 
which  will  of  course,  ultimately  delay  actual 
construction. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  funds  with  which  to 
finance  the  modernization  of  old  projects 
is  of  great  concern  to  us  locally.  Aside  from 
the  basic  and  human  need  to  modernize  old- 
er housing  projects,  there  Is  an  added  ex- 
pense caused  by  our  inability  to  provide 
needed  maintenance,  thus,  accelerating  the 
need  for  project  modernization.  Additionally, 
costs  continue  to  mount  in  those  projects 
which  are  deteriorating  AND,  If  and  when 
modernization  Is  possible,  the  cost  will  be 
greater  than  would  be  the  case  If  moderniza- 
tion was  possible  NOW. 

Finally,  the  situation  Involving  the  lack 
of  sufficient  operating  subsidy  with  which 
to  finance  the  cost  of  public  housing  Is  of 
particular  concern.  Among  other  things,  in- 
sufficient operating  subsidies  contribute  to 
the: 

1.  Absence  of  adequate  maintenance  serv- 
ices. 

2.  Limited  tenant  services. 

3    Absence  of  protective  services. 

4.  Absence  of  needed  Innovative  manage- 
ment. 

5.  Short  supply  of  housing. 

This  Insufficiency  is  especially  critical  to 
the  viability  of  our  Leased  Housing  Program. 
Lack  of  adequate  operating  subsidy  has  con- 
tributed to  OHA's  difficulty  In  leasing  stand- 
ard units  by  severely  restricting  the  amount 
of  rent  which  the  Authority  can  offer  owners. 
This  has  proved  especially  confining  within 
the  last  year  as  a  result  of  both  property  tax 
increases  and  the  substantial  rent  escalation 
that  developed  subsequent  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Phase  II  price  controls.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  workable  leased  housing  pro- 
grams, it  will  be  necessary  that  the  local 
housing  authority  is  provided  with  sufficient 
subsidy  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond 
in  this  matter. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Mires,  Jr.,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Housing  Authority  of  the 
County  of  Santa  Barbara: 

Dfar  Congressman  Waldie:  Thank  you  for 
yo'ir  inquiry  and  interest  in  the  low-rent 
public  housing  program. 

As  an  Executive  Director  for  five  years,  an 
active  member  in  NAHRO  Chapter  and  Re- 
gion, and  current  President  of  the  Housing 
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Authorities  Executive  Directors  Association 
of  Southern  California,  I  am  acutely  aware 
of  the  critical  situation  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  this  important  program. 

Our  authority  has  been  greatly  affected  by 
the  moratorium  and  current  "no  progress" 
status  of  HUD  funded  programs. 

I  will  list  our  current  status  of  unfunded 
projects: 

Lompoc — Referendum  for  68  elderly  hous- 
ing units  passed  by  voters  in  April  1972.  Ap- 
plication submitted — not  funded. 

Guadalupe — Referendum  for  50  elderly  and 
family  units  passed  by  voters  in  April  1972. 
Application  submitted — not  funded. 

County  wide — Applications  for  Section  23 
Leased  Housing  during  the  past  4 ',2  years 
have  resulted  in  allocation  of  90  units  Ln 
May  of  1972.  Current  pending  application  of 
232  units  has  been  considered  for  9  months 
and  still  unfunded. 

We  have  received  subsidies  aiid  budget  ap- 
proval for  1973  fiscal  year  subsidies  as  quick- 
ly as  anyone  else.  We  do,  however,  have  a 
difficult  time  obtaining  actual  monthly  pay- 
ments from  Washington.  It  is  frustrating  to 
constantly  worry  about  the  possibility  of  not 
having  sufficient  funds  to  pay  rent  to  land- 
lords  In   Section   23   Leased   Housing. 

As  a  nominee  to  the  Executive  Board, 
NAHRO,  Pacific  Southwest  Regional  Council, 
I  shall  strive  to  protect  the  role  of  housing 
authorities  In  the  low-rent  housing  program. 
Poor  management  has  been  blamed  as  the 
"cause"  of  the  failure  of  public  housing  pro- 
grams. Poor  management  isn't  the  "cause". 
It  is  my  opinion  that  "do  good"  attitudes 
of  senators  and  congresmen  in  lowering  rents 
to  25 '~o  of  Incomes  and  not  providing  for  ade- 
quate funding  of  these  reductions  has  re- 
sulted In  the  blaming  of  housing  authorities 
for  reduced  revenues  and  inadequate  and  ir- 
responsible management. 

In  1967,  our  first  submittal  of  Section  23 
budgets  showed  that  $60.00  rental  Income  per 
unit  month  was  needed  for  financial  feasibil- 
ity. As  a  result  of  Brooke  and  Sparkman  en- 
actments, our  rental  Income  per  unit  month 
dropped  to  $38.00!  Through  careful  manage- 
ment and  diligent  work  by  the  staff  in  tenant 
selection  criteria  and  verifications,  this  has 
risen  to  $43.00  per  month  and  we  continue  to 
bouse  all  levels  of  family  Incomes  including 
the  lowest.  If  we  could  obtain  another  $15.00 
per  unit,  we  would  again  be  financially  feasi- 
ble. Where  can  private  enterprise  even  come 
close  to  offering  rents  at  $58.00  per  unit? 
(This  represents  an  average  from  0  through 
6  bedroom  rents  paid  by  low-Income  families 
for  housing  in  Section  23  Leased  Housing 
throughout  Santa  Barbara  Covin ty.)  Instead 
the  federal  government  is  "technically"  obli- 
gated to  pay  additional  operating  subsidy  of 
$154,000.00  for  our  890  unit  program.  I  say 
"technically"  because  we  have  been  told  to 
raise  our  revenues  or  cut  expenses  as  an  bX- 
ternative  to  the  payment  of  subsidies!!! 

May  I  suggest  some  Ideas  for  study. 

1.  Return  to  a  minimum  rent  that  estab- 
lishes financial  feasibility  in  each  area.  Hous- 
ing avaUable  at  less  than  50  H:  of  current 
market  rents  can  certainly  be  considered 
helpful  to  low-income  families.  This  in  turn 
allows  those  monies  allocated  to  operating 
subsidies  to  be  used  for  new  programs.  Under 
the  current  situation,  a  few  low-Income  fam- 
ilies are  being  entirely  subsidized  and  the 
majority  not  assisted  because  of  lack  of  pro- 
duction. As  a  taxpayer,  I  feel  that  I  am  tired 
of  subsidizing  a  few  and  seeing  others  receive 
nothing. 

"*.  If  the  current  method  of  rental  calcula- 
tion Is  to  be  continued — then  a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  fimdlng  process  that  would  In- 
clude provisions  for  one  subsidy  to  cover 
all  the  financial  needs. 

I  have  gained  valuable  knowledge  in  my  6 
years  of  dedication  to  public  housing  (5  as 
an  Executive  Director).  During  this  time,  I 
have  seen  a  deterioration  In  the  relationship 
between  HUD  and  LHAs  and  a  rising  bitter 
attitude  by  many  dedicated  Directors  and 
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Commissioners  toward  those  who  are  Jeop- 
ardizing public  housing. 

You  are  welcome  to  visit  Santa  Barbara 
County  and  determine  yourself  what  degree 
of  success  In  providing  public  housing  since 
1942  has  been  achieved.  Possibly  this  could 
assist  In  your  remarkable  attempt  to  save 
public  housing! 

What  lies  certain  In  the  future?  Not  the 
Immediate  promise  of  additional  programs 
or  unraveling  of  current  entanglements  in 
existing  programs.  If  I  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance, please  call  on  me.  Your  Interest  is 
certainly  appreciated  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Foreman.  Execu- 
tive Director,  Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
of  Santa  Barbara: 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  Jlay  8,  1973  Information 
for  your  much  needed  "Anti-Impoundment" 
legislation.  In  these  days  of  "Housing 
gloom",  it  Is  most  encouraging  to  see  some- 
one hi  your  position  taking  positive  action. 
Be  assured,  we  will  be  pleased  at  any  time 
to  provide  you  with  any  input  we  can  to 
help  you  fight  this  uphill  battle. 

This  Authority,  since  1970,  has  had  ap- 
plications In  the  HUD  Area  Office  In  Los 
Angeles  for  600  units  of  Turnkey-Conven- 
tional Bid  Public  Housing  and  600  units  of 
Section  23  Leased  Public  Housing.  To  date, 
for  a  variety  of  given  reasons:  fund  im- 
poundment, processing  limitations,  congres- 
sional appropriations,  etc.,  we  have  been 
successful  In  obtaining  only  250  units  of 
Turnkey-Conventional  bid  bousing  and  330 
units  of  Section  23  Leased  Housing. 

As  you  know,  the  immediate  prospects  for 
funding  the  balance  of  our  application  re- 
quests: 350  Turnkey-Conventional  and  270 
Section  23  Lease  units  are  quite  dim.  This 
whole  situation  becomes  even  more  dis- 
couraging when  a  local  Authority  tries  to 
explain  to  the  electorate  why  the  600-unlt 
Turnkey-Conventional  Public  Housing  Proj- 
ect, which  they  approved  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  vote  in  November  of  1968.  has 
not   yet  been   constructed. 

For  whatever  worthMt  may  serve,  local  Pub- 
lic Agencies  like  ours  have  been  facing  an 
Impossible  task  of  producing  housing  for 
low-Income  people  since  1968,  what  with 
the  present  administration's  attitude  on 
these  programs  and  the  manifestation  of  the 
attitude  to  the  delivery  Agency.  HUD's  in- 
competence and  Insecure  attitude  has 
created  an  Impossible  situation  In  that  no 
one  wishes  to  make  any  decisions  or  put 
any  commitments  In  writing.  As  a  result, 
LHAs  and  other  Housing  Agencies  are  wal- 
lowing In  a  Umbo  state. 

May  we  again  thank  you  for  your  Interest 
and  reiterate  our  desire  to  assist  If  we  can. 


THE  SHEEPSKIN  HAS  BECOME  FOR 
OUR  GENERATION  A  GOLDEN 
FLEECE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  all  heard  or  read 
commencement  speeches  delivered  by 
government  officials,  university  presi- 
dents, and  businessmen.  But  at  Wabash 
College,  Ind.,  a  thoroughly  thought- 
provoking  address  was  recently  given  by 
a  graduating  senior  from  Racine,  Wis., 
James  A.  Thomas  Jr. 

Mr.  Thomas,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  A.  Thomas  Sr.  of  Racine,  gradu- 
ated first  In  his  class  of  150  at  Wabash, 
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and  also  received  the  John  Maurice  But- 
ler prize  for  scholarship  and  character. 
In  the  fall  he  begins  study  for  a  doctorate 
in  theoretical  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Madison,  as  a  fellow 
of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research 
Foundation. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
anyone  concerned  about  undergraduate 
education  today,  will  be  interested  in 
Mr.  Thomas'  evaluation  01  his  past  4 
years : 

The  Sheepskin  Has  Become  for  Our  Gener- 
ation A  Golden  Fleece 
(By  James  A.  Thomas  Jr.) 

I  began  this  speech  a  number  of  times. 
Each  time  I  was  amazed  at  the  number  of 
words  I  was  using  to  say  almost  nothing. 
This  speech  makes  an  effort  to  get  right  at 
the  things  I  wanted  to  say  in  those  unsuc- 
cessful attempts.  I  have  tried  to  strip  away 
all  of  the  ornamentation.  What  follow  are 
refiections  on  higher  education  In  general, 
and  Wabash  College  in  particular.  The  speech 
is  direct.  It  is  opinionated.  It  may  offend 
some.  It  should  disturb  every  member  of  the 
faculty,  administration,  and  graduating  class. 
Some  of  the  realizations  I  arrived  at  bother 
me  a  great  deal. 

The  danger  with  this  type  of  speech  is 
that  It  may  appear  that  I  am  ungrateful  for 
what  Wabash  has  given  me  over  the  past 
four  years.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive 
and  rewarding  periods  of  my  life.  I  have 
made  friendships  here  that  I  will  never  for- 
get, I  have  encountered  faculty  members 
whose  ability  and  dedication  I  may  never 
again  experience.  I  have  had  opportunities 
opened  to  me  for  which  I  will  always  be 
thankful.  No,  I  am  not  ungrateful.  I  am 
concerned.  There  are  aspects  of  college  edu- 
cation that  I  have  found  extremely  disap- 
pointing. There  are  aspects  of  the  Wabash 
experience  that  have  become  disturbing. 
These  are  things  that  I  cannot  ignore. 

Four  years  ago  Wabash  was  a  college  In 
transition.  Some  of  the  old  traditions  were 
being  abandoned,  and  new  ones  were  being 
sought.  There  was  an  attitude  of  using  past 
accomplishments  as  foundation  for  new 
achievements.  There  was  an  optimism  about 
the  future  and  a  vitality  of  purpo-e  that 
engulfed  us  all.  That  no  longer  is  true.  We 
are  stUI  a  college  in  transition,  biit  the  em- 
phasis now  Is  on  recapturing  the  glories  of 
the  past,  not  facing  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  Sometime  during  the  past  four  years 
fear  overtook  optimism,  fear  that  we  were 
giving  up  too  much  of  our  cherished  heritage 
for  an  uncertain  future.  Rather  than  allow- 
ing new  traditions  to  evolve,  traditions  mean- 
ingful to  VIS,  we  found  ourselves  clinging  des- 
perately to  old  traditions,  the  meanings  of 
which  have  (many  of  them)  been  long  for- 
gotten. 

Wabash  needs  to  find  its  purpose  in  the 
present,  for  only  by  doing  that  can  it  ever 
regain  the  confidence  It  once  had  in  its  via- 
bility for  the  future.  It  must  learn  again  how 
to  be  itself.  What  we  have  here  and  now  must 
become  our  major  source  of  pride,  not  some- 
thing that  was  last  year,  or  five  years  ago,  or 
thirty-five  years  ago. 

It  Is  said  that  one  of  the  oldest  traditions 
of  liberal  arts  colleges,  one  of  the  traditions 
most  worthy  of  preserving,  is  one  that  is 
being  slowly  abandoned  by  Wabash  College. 
That  is  a  concern  for  and  dedication  to  the 
life  of  the  mind  Somehow,  in  all  our  fuss 
over  tradition,  that  one  has  lecelved  little 
more  than  lip  service.  The  college  guides  re- 
fer to  Wabash  as  being  "scholarly  but  not  In- 
tellectual." In  recent  years  "businesslike" 
would  be  a  more  accurate  description. 

As  students  we  have  spent  four  years  at 
college  for  one  major  reason,  to  obtain  de- 
grees, because  degrees  wUl  get  uls  into  grad 
school,  or  med  school,  or  law  school,  or  denttil 
school,  or  Into  a  Job  at  which  we  can  expect 
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to  earn  X  number  of  dollars  more  In  a  life- 
time than  If  we  had  only  a  high  school  di- 
ploma.  The  sheepskin   has   become   for  our 
generation   a   golden   fleece.    It  has   become 
stimethmg  worthj-  of  pursuit  in  itself.  What 
we  might  learn  along  the  way  is  Incidental.  It 
Is  that  degree  that  Is  of  primary  Importance. 
This  is  not  only  true  at  Wabash  College,  all 
of  college  education  Is  Infested  with  It.  One 
woiUd  think,  though,  that  If  concern  for  the 
life  of  the  mind  has  any  chance  of  survival, 
it   will   be   at  smai:,  liberal  arts  colleges.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  Wabash  College  wUl 
re-dedicate  itself  to  a  concern  for  the  life 
of  the  mind,  to  education  rather  than  train- 
ing, to  true  learning  rather  than  the  unques- 
tioning  acceptance  of  spoonfed   knowledge. 
And  I  would  like  to  think  that  Wabash  stu- 
dents will  once  acain  share  In  that  concern. 
Dedication  to  real  learning,  to  true  educa- 
tion ...  Its   scarcity   has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  di.sappointments  of  my  college  ex- 
perience. I  came  to  college  expecting  to  be 
given  a  large  portion  of  the  responsibility  for 
my  own  education.  In  fact,  the  responsibility 
I  was  given  was  to  learn  the  material  pre- 
sented to  me,  and  to  be  able  to  reproduce  It 
on  demand.  No,  the  faculty  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege Is  not  yet  prepared  to  grant  students 
meaningful  responsibility  for  their  own  edu- 
cation, and  for  the  most  part,  I  would  have 
to  admit  that  students  today  would  not  ac- 
cept that  responsibility  If  it  were  granted. 
Again,    the    problem    does    not    exist    at 
Wabash    alone.    Ken    Macrorle,    an    English 
professor  at  Western  Michigan  has  written  an 
extremely  revealing  book  on  higher  education 
In  this  country.  It  Is  entitled  "Uptaught," 
and  In  It  one  finds  this  view  of  education: 

"I  began  to  see  how  school  Is  really  taught 
In  America,  from  kindergarten  through  grad- 
uate school. 

"In  the  First  Way  the  teacher  hands  out  a 
package  of  Information  and  tests  to  see 
whether  students  can  remember  Us  content. 
The  package  contains  no  gifts,  and  the 
teacher  expects  none  In  return. 

"In  the  Second  Way.  the  teacher  provides 
complete  freedom  and  no  direction  at  all. 
That  way  Is  apt  to  produce  a  few  splendid, 
Inventive  sand  castles  that  are  eventually 
abandoned  on  a  beach  strewn  with  empty 
■  beer  cans. 

"In  the  Third  Way.  which  I  stumbled  onto, 
students  operate  with  freedom  and  discipline. 
They  are  given  real  choices  and  encouraged 
to  learn  the  way  of  experts." 

I  would  have"  to  admit  that  at  Wabash  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  faculty  members 
are  locked  into,  or  have  locked  themselves 
inro  the  First  Way.  Unfortunately,  there  Is 
little  room  lor  true  learning  In  this  method 
of  teach. ng. 

What  exactly  do  I  mean  by  true  learning? 
Mc-elv  ihe  free  pursuit  of  truth  by  both 
te.^cher  and  student.  Nothing  more.  Again 
I  q-ot."  fr  m  "Uptaught:" 

"T.ne  free  pursuit  of  truth — The  university 
Is  dedicaf^d  to  it  and  organized  to  prevent  It. 
H^v,-  could  a  student  feel  he's  freely  pursuing 
truth  sitting  in  a  room  listening  to  a  man 
lect  .,re  over\  day?  While  he's  taking  a  multi- 
ple-choice test  to  see  whether  he  remembers 
the  textbook  or  the  lecture?  While  he's  writ- 
ing eisay  answers  to  questions  he  didn't 
think  up  himself?" 

Mr.  Maororie  places  the  responsibility  for 
the  scarcity  of  true  learning  In  undergrad- 
uate education  entirely  upon  faculty,  when 
only  a  part  of  that  responsibility  lies  there. 
Students  nre  receiving  the  type  of  formal 
education  that  will  get  them  Into  grad-med- 
dental-law  school  when  they  have  completed 
It.  It  has  been  disappointing  to  me  that  we 
as  students  desire  little  more  from  four  years 
at  Wabash.  We  play  the  game  that  Is  higher 
education  In  America,  and  we  rationalize  It  by 
thinking  that  once  we  have  finished  with  the 
game  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
change  things  .  .  .  whom  are  we  kidding? 

Ah  .  .  .  but  students,  take  heart,  for  we 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  play  the  education 
game.   There   Is  another  version  called  the 
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tenure  game.  I  was  at  one  time  convinced 
that  I  wanted  to  teach  college  level  some  day. 
Then  I  began  to  doubt  seriously  whether 
after  eight  years  of  playing  the  student  game 
I  would  have  the  stamina  to  play  the  tenure 
game  for  another  sLx. 

In  closing,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed 
to  direct  some  remarks  to  my  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class.  Well  ...  we  blew 
It  .  .  .  the  best  opportunity  of  our  lives  to 
really  grow  up.  and  while  we  were  shooting 
skyrockets  and  throwing  things  at  one  an- 
other's living  utiits.  while  we  were  being  as 
obnoxious  as  possible  at  basketball  games, 
while  we  were  making  sure  that  pledges  did 
the  same  sort  of  things  that  we  did  when  we 
were  pledges  because  It  made  real  men  out 
of  us,  while  we  were  engaged  In  similarly  Im- 
portant activities,  four  years  slipped  bv. 
Oh  .  .  .  we  had  a  good  time  all  right,  but 
while  we  wont  away  to  college,  many  of  our 
friends,  who  did  not.  became  much  older 
than  we.  We  have  some  real  growing  up  left 
to  do.  Some  of  i:s  are  four  years  behind  our 
non-college  peers  in  that  regard.  It  is  now  our 
turn  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  young 
adulthood,  to  take  our  places  in  society.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  come  of  age. 

And  so  it  Is  time  for  Wabash  College  to 
come  of  age.  to  more  nearly  approach  the 
realization  of  Its  potential,  It  Is  time  to  face 
the  future  with  the  optimism  of  four  years 
ago,  to  regain  the  confidence  and  vitality  we 
once  enjoyed.  It  l.s  time  that  we  began  to  "take 
more  pride  in  the  Wabash  of  todav  than  that 
of  yesterday.  And  it  Is  time  that  we  once 
again  became  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
education,  not  the  training,  with  the  educa- 
tion of  Wabash  men.  What  this  countrv  des- 
perately needs  is  not  more  people  with  de- 
grees, but  rather,  more  people  with  educa- 
tions. There  is  a  very  crucial  difference. 


THE  COURTS  CONTINUE  TO  RULE 
AGAINST  ADMINISTRATION  IM- 
POUNDMENT OF  FUNDS— 11 
COURT  CASES  HOLD  AGAINST 
IMPOUNDMENTS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  three  more  Federal  judges 
ruled  astainst  the  e.xcessive  and  arbitrary 
impoundment  of  congressionally  appro- 
priated funds.  Eleven  cases  have  now 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
decide  how  the  Federal  Government 
should  spend  its  money — and  declaring 
such  impoundments  illegal. 

In  a  recent  case,  a  Federal  judge  In 
Newark,  N.J.,  ordered  that  a  total  of 
$239  million  for  the  neighborhood  youth 
program  be  released.  Prior  to  the  court's 
decision,  the  administration  had  refused 
to  allocate  these  needed  funds,  although 
the  unemployment  rate  for  young  people 
now  stands  at  an  alarming  15.4  percent. 

In  addition,  a  judge  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  here  ordered  that  more  than  S380 
million,  impounded  for  various  education 
programs,  not  revert  to  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year — 
July  30.  This  action  clears  the  way  for 
the  courts  to  review  this  impoimdment 
of  funds  on  the  merits  of  the  case — and 
if  the  decision  is  rendered  that  the  funds 
have  been  frozen  illegally  the  money  will 
still  be  available  for  allocation  to  the 
Nation's  school  agencies  although  the 
fiscal  year  has  already  ended. 


June  30,  1973 

Another  U.S.  district  judge  in  Wash- 
ington ordered  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  process  re-' 
quests  and  applications  for  community 
mental  health  centers. 

To  date,  Federal  courts  have  ruled 
against  impoundment  in  cases  concern- 
ing water  pollution,  highway  construc- 
tion, elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, veterans'  education,  housing,  mental 
health,  manpower,  and  Indian  education 
fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  Interest 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
in  this  subject,  I  include  in  the  Record  •  i 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  today's 
New  York  Times  and  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  concerning  the  actions 
of  these  judges: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  29. 1973] 
Judges'  Rulings  Aimed  to  Block  Funds 
Holdup 
(By  Timothy  S.  Robinson) 
Three  federal  Judges  Issued  rulings  yester- 
day aimed  at  stopping  Nixon  administration 
attempts  to  withhold  more  than  $650  million 
m  federal  money  that  had  been  authorized 
by  Congress  for  three  separate  federal  pro- 
grams. 

Two  of  the  rulings  here  In  District  Court 
merely  ordered  the  money  set  aside  for  safe, 
keeping  so  It  would  not  revert  back  to  the 
Treasury  Saturday  night,  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  other  ruling,  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Leonard  I.  Garth  in  Newark.,  N.J.,  ordered 
the  government  to  spend  $239  million  in 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funds  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  rulings  follow  by  one  day  an  order  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  William  B.  Jones  here 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
process  some  600  grant  applications  bv  Satur- 
day. 

The  rulings  here  yesterday: 

U.S.  District  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  or- 
dered the  government  to  set  aside  $380  mil- 
lion in  federal  funds  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  suit  was  filed  by 
Pennsylvania,  later  Joined  by  Nebraska, 
Texas,  Nevada,  Oklahoma.  Hawaii,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Washington  State, 

The  suit  claimed  that  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  had  not  released  all  of  the  money 
appropriated  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  Vocational  Education 
Act,  and  the  Adult  Education  Act.  Many  of 
the  programs  affected  involve  low-income 
children. 

Judge  Waddy  said  the  states  had  "demon- 
strated a  substantial  likelihood  of  success 
on  the  merits"  and  said  the  money  should  be 
obligated  for  possible  future  use  Instead  of 
reverting  to  the  Treasury. 

If  the  states  lose  their  suit,  however, 
Waddy  made  it  clear  that  his  order  could  be 
vacated.  "Nothing  In  the  court's  order  is  in- 
tended to  require  expenditure  of  the  sums 
obligated  .  .  .  Should  the  plaintiffs  fall  to 
prevail  on  the  merits  .  .  .  the  funds  [could] 
revert  to  the  general  fund."  Waddy  said. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  or- 
dered Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Sec- 
retary Caspar  W.  Weinberger  to  process  ap- 
plications for  grants  for  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers. 

That  processing  had  stopped  on  Feb.  23  on 
the  order  of  a  HEW  budget  official,  after 
President  Nixon  said  in  his  fiscal  1973  budget 
that  no  new  staffing  grants  would  be  awarded. 

Affected  were  grants  for  more  than  $51  mil- 
lion, according  to  the  various  plaintiffs  In 
the  suit,  led  by  the  National  Council  of  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers. 

Gesell's  ruling  asked  that  the  funds  be 
retained  and  earmarked  for  the  grants  by 
Saturday  night,  and  added  that  it  is  "highly 
probable"  that  the  plaintiffs  will  prevail  on 
the  merits  of  the  suit. 
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In  Newark,  Judge  Garth  went  one  step  fur- 
ther to  order  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  to  spend  $239  million  by  Saturday 
night.  At  that  time,  the  money — expected  to 
give  609.000  summer  Jobs  to  youths  across 
the  nation — would  have  reverted  to  the 
Treasury. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  it  was  the  unequivocal 
Intention  of  Congress  that  the  amount  be 
appropriated."  Garth  said.  "This  Is  no  raid 
on  the  public  treasury.  It  Is  Just  action  re- 
quired to  release  appropriated  funds." 

Nixon  administration  officials  in  each  In- 
stance have  refu.sed  to  spend  the  money  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  stating  '.hat  impound- 
ment was  necessary  because  of  the  state  of 
the  economy. 

In  oral  arguments  in  the  mental  health 
suit  Wednesday,  however.  Judge  Gesell  said 
the  President  is  in  the  position  of  spending 
money  on  what  he  wants  to  spend  it  on  in- 
stead of  what  he  has  to  spend  it  on  as  ordered 
by  Congress. 

For  example,  he  said  the  amount  for  money 
Involved  for  mental  health  centers  was  about 
one-fifth  the  cost  of  a  fighter  plane. 

"Congress  felt  something  should  be  done 
about  mental  health — more  than  about 
bombing  Cambodia."  Judge  Gesell  said,  in 
reference  to  Congress'  vote  to  end  the  air 
war  there. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1973] 

Judge  Orders  U.S.  Funds  Released  for 

Youth  Corps 

(By  Martin  Gansberg) 

A  Federal  Judge  In  Newark  ordered  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  yester- 
day to  release  $239-mllllon  budgeted  nation- 
wide for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sum- 
mer program. 

Judge  Leonard  I.  Garth  of  the  District 
Court  said  that  the  funds  must  be  released 
no  later  than  10  A.M.  tomorrow  and  ordered 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  re- 
frain from  taking  any  steps  that  would  allow 
the  funds  to  revert  to  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Funds  not  spent  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year — midnight  of  June  30 — 
revert  to  the  treasury. 

"There  is  no  doubt  it  was  the  unequivo- 
cal intetition  of  Congress  that  the  amount 
be  appropriated,"  Judge  Garth  said  In  an 
oral  decision  after  a  five-hour  hearing.  "This 
Is  no  raid  on  the  public  treasury.  It  Is  Just  ac- 
tion required  to  release  appropriated  funds." 

President  Nixon  requested  Congress  last 
year  to  allocate  $256.5-milllon  for  summer 
youth  Jobs,  with  the  funds  to  be  disbursed 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Congress  made  the  appropriation,  and  It  re- 
affirmed the  allocation  last  June  19  by  re- 
jecting a  Government  rescission  request. 

Since  the  original  request,  however,  the 
President  imposed  his  spending  celling,  $250- 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  in  order  to 
control  Inflation  without  a  tax  increase.  One 
of  the  allocations  held  up,  but  not  impound- 
ed, was  the  money  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

The  suit  leading  to  Judge  Garth's  ruling 
was  filed  by  22  Community  Action  Program 
directors  In  New  Jersey  and  two  girls  who 
had  been  promised  Jobs  this  summer.  Mary 
Ann  Weston.  16  years  old.  and  Yvette  Young, 
19,  both  of  Neptune.  N.J. 

The  New  Jersey  agencies  provided  Jobs  for 
11,591  youths  last  year  after  an  allocation 
of$3.3-minion. 

LINDSAY    APPEALS    FOR    FUNDS 

Earlier  in  the  day,  before  the  ruling  by 
Judge  Garth,  Mayor  Lindsay  sent  a  telegram 
to  administration  leaders  in  Washington 
urging  that  the  Youth  Corps  funds  be  dis- 
tributed. 

"Those  funds  are  urgently  needed,"  the 
Mayor  said.  "In  New  York  City  alone  we 
could  use  77,500  summer  Job  slots  for  our 
young  people,  many  of  whom  face  neighbor- 
hood unemployment  levels  of  up  to  •  •  • 
percent." 
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Last  year,  funds  from  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  provided  Jobs  for  50.000  young- 
sters in  New  York  on  an  allocation  of  al- 
most $20-minion.  Across  the  nation,  the 
money  was  expected  to  provide  Jobs  for 
609,000  youths  this  summer,  through  930 
organizations. 

The  Youth  Corps  is  a  nine-year-old  pro- 
gram that  provides  summer  employment  for 
disadvantaged  youths.  The  Jobs  usually  are 
in  public  agencies  or  nonprofit  organizations 
and  are  service-oriented.  Many  of  the  youths 
work  In  parks,  recreational  activities  or  with 
hospitals. 

GOVERNMENT    TO    APPEAL 

The  money  is  allocated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  agencies  in  municipalities 
throughout  the  nation.  A  spokesman  for 
the  department  in  Washington  said  yester- 
day that  the  $239-million  "wasn't  spent  yet 
because  we  Just  haven't  had  time  to  spend 
the  money."  He  said  that  the  Government 
v>ould  appeal  Judge  Garth's  decision. 

In  issuing  his  order.  Judge  Garth  declared 
that  the  refusal  to  release  the  funds  "has 
been  activity  outside  the  statutory  limits." 

The  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs.  David  H. 
Ben-Asher  of  East  Orange,  said  the  New 
Jersey  Community  Action  Program  Directors 
Association  had  decided  to  file  suit  last  week 
at  the  urging  of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams 
Jr..  Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 
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The  $380  Million  Is  Frozen 

Washington.  June  28. — A  United  States 
District  Court  Judge  today  ordered  frozen 
S380.4-mlllion  in  Federal  education  funds 
previously  Impounded  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

Today's  action  by  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy 
prevents  the  money,  more  than  14  per  cent 
of  the  education  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, from  reverting  to  the  Treasury  on  Sat- 
urday, the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  order  comes  as  a  result  of  a  suit  filed 
June  8  by  Pennsylvania.  In  the  suit,  which 
has  since  been  Joined  by  eight  other  states, 
the  court  was  asked  to  allow  the  allocation 
of  the  funds  for  eight  different  education 
programs. 

While  the  decision  does  not  release  any 
funds,  the  Judge  ordered  the  freeze  because 
the  states  "have  demonstrated  a  substantial 
likelihood  of  success  on  the  merits"  of  the 
case. 

Edmund  Kltch.  a  lawyer  for  the  Justice 
Department,  said  that  today's  decision  would 
allow  the  Impoundment  Issue  to  be  argued 
in  the  courts. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  CRISIS  IN 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently sent  letters  to  all  housing  author- 
ity directors  in  California  in  order  to  de- 
termine fii-sthand  the  way  in  which  the 
President's  impoundment  of  public  hous- 
ing funds  has  affected  their  programs. 

I  am  including  the  full  text  of  their  re- 
plies so  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
may  see  the  real  need  for  early  enact- 
ment of  anti-impoundment  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  these  let- 
ters follows: 

Letter  F*om  Ms.  Lila  Little.  Executive  Di- 
rector. County  of  Kern  Housing  Authob- 

ITT 

Mat  14.  1973. 
Dear  Congressman  Waldie  :  The  Impound- 
ment of  funds  for  housing  by  the  Adminis- 


tration has  had  the  following  eflect  on  the 
current  and  future  plans  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  County  of  Kern : 

At  the  general  election  held  in  November  of 
1972  the  electorate  of  the  City  of  Bakersfield 
approved  the  Housing  Authority  of  the 
County  of  Keni  construction  and  operation 
of  200  unlt.s  of  housing  especially  for  el- 
derly. This  referendum  approval  indicates  the 
concurrence  of  the  electorate  and  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  the  County  of  Kern  of  the 
need  for  such  housing.  The  funds  for  this 
housing  have  been  impoimded  in  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  $3,250,000. 

This  Agency  has  approved  plans  for  the 
modernization  of  441  units  of  houJiMj;  built 
prior  to  1954.  Including  maintenance  shops, 
community  and  office  buildings  in  each  of 
six  locations.  The  total  approved  estimated 
costs  are  $4,764,200.  The  Authority  ha;^  ex- 
pended $218,840  for  twelve  prototype  units 
plus  plans,  specifications  and  bidding  docu- 
ments for  the  balance  of  the  units.  We  have 
tentative  approval  for  $1,162,000  additional. 
This  amount  is  an  allocation  from  funds  ap- 
proved prior  to  June  30,  1973 — the  Impound- 
ment date. 

Therefore,  the  total  cost  to  this  Authority 
for  construction  due  to  the  Impoundment  of 
funds  Is  estimated  to  be  $6,033,360. 

The  above  estimate  does  not  Include  the 
failure  of  HUD  to  properly  fund  the  Author- 
ity for  operating  subsidy  due  to  the  Brooke 
Amendments.  It  Is  my  opinion  If  the  Brooke 
Amendments  were  modified  to  strictly  allow 
housing  authorities  to  charge  no  more  than 
25 'r  of  tenants'  Income  for  rent,  moft  good 
authorities  could  operate  without  extra  op- 
erating subsidy.  That  is,  the  modUication 
would  eliminate  the  special  deductions  of 
$300  per  dependent,  etc. 

Judging  from  the  235  units  and  some  of 
the  236  projects  constructed  in  Kern  County, 
I  believe  these  two  pro(;rams  should  be  fur- 
ther curtailed  or  better  monitored  as  to  plan- 
ning, coa.struction  and  financing. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  behalf  of 
the  subsidized  housing  program  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  Impoundment  of  fund.s  on  the 
communities  and  more  especially  the  people 
we  serve. 


Letter  F^om  Mr.  Michael  C.  Scott.  Exec- 
utive Director.  Housing  Authority, 
County  of  Kings 

^UT  11.  1973. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  In  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  dated  May  1.  1973.  con- 
cerning the  Administration's  withholding  of 
funds  affected  my  local  program. 

I  would  like  to  Inform  you  that  It  stopped 
all  proposed  plans  for  additional  housing 
here,  and  Kings  County  is  in  very  dire  need 
for  housing. 

We  have  submitted  an  application  for  200 
units  for  the  County,  which  is  still  far  coo 
low,  and  the  application  has  been  approved 
but  we  were  waltlncr  for  funding.  And  after 
the  freeze,  that  vanished  all  hopes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  of  any  support  you 
may  give  in  getting  housing  for  our  cotmty. 


Letter  From  Mr.  J.  B.  Hedrick.  Secret ary- 

Exect-tive  DrRECTOR.  HofsiNn  .\t-thority  of 

the  County  of  San  Joaquin 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  8.  1973  regarding  the 
Federal  Government,  we  would  like  to  ad- 
vise that  our  production  of  housing  for  low- 
income  and  elderly  has  come  to  a  standstill. 
All  of  our  applications  for  additional  housing 
that  were  previously  submitted  to  the  area 
office  of  HUD  have  been  returned.  Our  most 
recent  application  was  for  additional  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

The  people  In  our  community  who  will  bo 
affected  most  are  those  who  are  of  low- 
income,  who  cannot  afford  decent  housing 
without  programs  sxich  as  the  ones  we  were 
planning.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
since  our  planning  was  primarily  for  expand- 
ing housing  and  services  for  the  disabled  and 
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elderly.  As  you  realize,  the  cuts  and  Im- 
poundment ot  funds  not  only  affect  housing, 
but  also  lapse  over  Into  the  areas  of  health, 
education,  recreation,  welfare,  and  well  being 
of  these  people,  since  the  other  programs  are 
so  closely  related.  The  moratorium,  freeze, 
and  Impoundment  of  funds,  which  create  an 
uncertainty  of  future  programs,  have  thrown 
our  budget  into  utter  chaos. 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  interest  and 
efforts  In  this  matter  as  It  Is  Imperative  that 
we  come  up  with  a  national  policy  on  these 
programs  In  the  very  near  future.  If  we  can 
assist  you  at  any  time,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  us. 

Letttr  From  Mb.  D.  Ross  Paiikzb,  Exxctmvx 
Director  or  Yolo  County   Hottsing  Att- 

THORITY 

Mat  11. 1973. 

Dear  Mr.  Waldie:  On  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Yolo  County  Housing  Author- 
ity, we  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  8, 
1973.  pertaining  to  the  crisis  existing  in  the 
Public  Housing  Program. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Admini- 
stration's withholding  of  funds,  this  Author- 
ity reduced  Its  Operating  Re^rves  to  what 
we  consider  a  critical  level  of  only  $31,920.00, 
or  33  per  cent  of  maximum,  m  of  June  30, 

1973. 

We  are  presently  preparing  Operating 
Budgets  for  fiscal  year  73-74.  We  have  been 
informed  by  HUD,  through  Circular  No. 
7475.12.  that  we  will  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed operating  subsidies  of  $25,608.00.  Based 
upoa  annualized  figures  within  our  current 
operating  year,  and  In  light  of  extraordinary 
maintenance  requirements  within  our  older 
projects,  we  have  determined  that  a  subsidy 
In  the  amount  of  $103,000.00  Is  required. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  formula  for 
deierminlng  operating  subsidies  pertains  only 
to  fiscal  year  71-72,  which  was  prepared  and 
approved  prior  to  the  Implementation  of 
"Brooke  Three"  Section  208  of  the  Brooke 
law,  we  sliall  be  unable  to  accomplish  ex- 
terior painting  and  reroofltig  of  units  which 
arp   in   dire   need  of  these   repairs. 

In  summarizing  the  effects  of  the  Admin- 
istrations Impoundment  of  Funds,  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  Authority,  since  incep- 
tion In  1950.  prcvided  housing  for  numerable 
lo'.v-income  families  and  further,  produced 
R?sidual  Recelp'.s  for  each  year  of  operation 
prior  to  the  Brooke  Amendment.  Had  the  Ad- 
ministration elected  to  abide  by  the  terml- 
;.ology  of  the  Brooke  Amendment,  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  operating  subsidies, 
this  Authority  would  be  in  the  position  to 
perform  f.11  necessary  maintenance  and  ad- 
ministratne  .rervlces  within  our  communities. 

We  feel  it  to  be  grossly  unfair  that  unlaw- 
ful action  by  the  Administration  have  placed 
Housing  Authoru.es  on  the  brink  of  financial 
disaster,  despite  the  efforts  of  local  ad- 
ministrators. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  on  our  behalf, 
and  we  w:ll  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  any 
further  information  which  you  deem  neces- 
sary. 


LEmER    From    Mr.    Frederick    G.    Pi.ocher, 

Board   op  Commissioners,   Modoc   I.assen 

Indian  Hoi'sing  At-thoritt 

May  11,  1973. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  Thank  you  for 
yotir  Inquiry  of  May  8th. 

The  building  project  of  the  Modoc  Lassen 
Indian  Housing  Authority  was  approved  for 
funding  on  June  30,  1971.  At  the  present  time 
housing  for  Indians,  housing  already  ap- 
proved, seems  to  be  immune  to  Impound- 
ment. But  our  recent  request  for  an  Increase 
was  dented.  The  increase  is  needed  because 
at  HUD'S  insistence  our  application  was  pre- 
pared In  haste  to  meet  an  arbitrary  deadline 
of  June  30.  1971,  and  cost  estimates  were  ap- 
propriate for  construction  in  1971.  We  now 
face  Inflated  costs  of  1973.  Therefore,  we  do 
tn  some  measure  feel  the  effects  of  the 
squee7«  being  applied  by  the  Administration. 

I  am  referring  your  letter  to  Mr.  James  A. 
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Morvall  of  the  California  State  Department 
of  Housing  and  Community  Development  for 
more  detailed  answer.  Our  Authority  has  con- 
tracted with  the  State  Department  of  Hous- 
ing &  Community  Development  for  Mr.  Nor- 
vall's  services.  He  has  been  in  charge  cf  the 
development  of  our  project  and  has  hand- 
carried  our  papers  to  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  HUD  and  has  personally  carried  our  cause 
forward.  I  am  certain  that  he  can  give  you 
more  accurate  information  than  I  can. 

Letter  F^om  Mr.  S.  J.  Gomez.  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Housing  AuTno.irry  of  the  City  o? 
Napa 

May  21,  1973. 
Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  The  following 
specific  information  is  relative  to  how  the 
administrations  withholding  of  funds  has  af- 
fected the  current  and  future  plans  of  our 
local  housing  program: 

1.  The  local  Housing  Authority's  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  confined  to  that  area  within  the  City 
limits. 

2.  The  fivf  City  of  Napa  Housing  Author- 
ity Commissioners  are  also  members  of  the 
City  Council,  with  the  City  manager  serving 
as  the  non-paid  Executive  Director. 

3.  Through  joint  community  effort  and  in- 
put, the  Housing  Authority  was  reactivated, 
reorganized,  and  received  a  grant  under  the 
Section  23  program  to  provide  housing  for 
200  families,  including  the  elderly  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1970. 

4.  Subsequent  tn  thl.s  Initial  allotmr-nt  to 
provide  for  housing  from  existing  dwellings, 
an  additional  grant  of  50  units  was  received 
for  new  construction  under  the  Section  23 
Turnkey  Program,  of  the.se  20  are  to  be  de- 
veloped for  the  elderly. 

5.  13  units  are  currently  under  construc- 
tion with  the  remaining  soon  to  be  awarded. 
Our  construction  program  should  carry  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Major  problems  encoun- 
tered here  is  the  low  monthly  rental  allow- 
ance provided  for  developers  and  Investors 
based  on  the  HUD  Annual  Contribution  Con- 
tract. 

6.  Also,  because  of  the  extreme  disparity  In 
offered  rental  payments  and  market  value, 
we  are  forced  to  accept  the  older  less  desir- 
able units  m  direct  competition  with  lew 
income  families. 

7.  Total  units  currently  assigned  to  tie 
Authority  Is  250.  of  which  75  is  either  under 
construction  or  developers  are  being  sought. 

8.  There  are  presently  182  units  occupied 
with   the    following   breakdown: 

0  Bedroom — 8:  1  Bedroom — 66:  2  Bed- 
room— 61:  3  Bedroom — 42;  4  Bedroom — 4; 
and  5  Bedroom — 1. 

9.  From  our  waiting  list,  we  offer  the 
following  breakdown : 

0  Bedroom — 1;  1  Bedroom — 141;  2  Bed- 
room— 84;  3  Bedroom — 43:  4  Bedroom — 10; 
and  5  Bedroom — 2. 

10.  Source  of  Income  and  average  rent  paid 
by  tenants  in  each  category  is  as  follows: 

74 '"o  of  tenants  receiving  Welfare  assist- 
ance. 

29"^  of  tenant  employment  and  retire- 
ment Income. 

0  Bedroom — $40.00;  1  Bedroom — $36.00;  2 
Bedroom— $38.36;  3  Bedroom— $47.14:  4  Bed- 
room— $6400;  and  5  Bedroom — $30.00. 

11.  The  Brooke  Amendment  has  served  to 
compound  our  rental  Income  problem  there- 
by encouraging  selectivity  of  tenants  by 
"averaging"  Income.  Policy  of  our  Authority 
Is  to  continue  serving  all  low  Income  per- 
sons based  on  need,  regardless  of  Income. 

It  is  hoped  the  above  Information  will  be 
of  service  to  you,  and  <Jo  encourage  your 
contlniied  application  toward  providing  for 
decent  and  safe  housing  for  all  qualified  ap- 
plicants. 

Mb.  Erland  F.  Meyers,  Executive  Director, 
Housing  Authority,  City  of  San  Hue- 
nave  ntur.\ 

June  21,  1973. 
Dear   Mr.   Waldie:    Thank   you    for   your 
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letter  of  June  5,  1973  and  the  opportunity  to 
cite  the  natiu-e  and  magnitude  of  our  prob- 
lem here  in  the  City  of  Ventura. 

As  the  Housing  Authority  does  not  have 
access  to  complete  Information  which  would 
Include  all  the  activities  of  the  private  sec- 
tor Involving  the  development  of  federally 
aided  housing  within  the  City  of  Ventura, 
the  following  Information  relates  only  to 
those  programs  administered  by  the  Housing 
Authority.  The  total  loss  to  the  community 
may  therefore  be  somewhat  greater. 

Simply  stated,  the  problem  Involves  the 
loss  of  approximately  $2,474,718.00  In  hous- 
ing funds  for  the  Housing  Authority  of  the 
City  of  San  Buenaventura. 

The  chronology  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  date  of  the  moratorium  Is  generally  as 
follows : 

June  1970 — Housing  Authority  placed  ref- 
erendum  on  ballot  asking  voters  to  ap- 
prove the  development  of  300  additional 
dwelling  units  of  low  rent  housing — the 
measure  was  approved  by  the  voters  of  the 
City  of  Ventura. 

January  1971 — Housing  Authority  sub- 
mitted application  to  HUD  for  funding  of 
300  additional  dwelling  units  as  approved  by 
the  voters. 

April  1972 — HUD  awarded  program  res- 
ervation Cal  35-D  for  140  of  the  300  units. 
The  program  reservation  also  Included  au- 
thorization for  the  design  and  construction 
of  a  new  central  office  and  maintenance  fa- 
cility. 

April  1972— Housing  Authority  advertized 
for  proposals  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  140  dwelling  units  together  with  a  new 
central  office  and  maintenance   facility. 

June  1972 — Proposals  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  115  of  the  140  dwelling  units 
were  accepted  by  Local  Housing  Authority. 
Proposals  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  25  of  the  dwelling  units  and  the  office 
and  maintenance  facility  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  technical  reasons. 

July  1972— The  Authority  requested  that 
HUD  authorize  the  readvertising  for  pro- 
posals for  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  balance  of  25  dwelling  units  and  office 
and  maintenance  space  which  had  been  a 
part  of  the  original  program  reservation. 

August  1972— The  Authority  submitted  a 
supplemental  application  for  the  remaining 
160  of  the  300  dv.elling  units  approved  by 
the  voters. 

September  and  October  1972 — Prepared  ad- 
vertizing material  and  made  all  possible 
preparations  for  readvertlzlng  for  the  25  re- 
maining dwelling  units  together  with  a  ne.v 
central  office  and  maintenance  facility. 

November  and  December  1972— The  Au- 
thority was  advised  (verbally)  that  a  new 
program  reservation  w'as  to  be  announced 
within  days  and  that  Ventura  was  funded 
under  ACC  list  number  SF  73-106  In  the 
amount  of  $2,474,718.00  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  the  remaining 
25  dwelling  units  together  with  the  central 
office  and  maintenance  facility  from  the  orig- 
inal program  reservation  Cal  35-D,  plus  78 
of  the  dwelling  units  requested  In  the  sup- 
plemental application. 

February  1973 — Ventura  along  with  other 
Southern  California  Housing  Authorities 
were  deleted  from  the  ACC  list. 

May  1973 — All  outstanding  unfunded  ar)- 
plications  submitted  bv  the  Housine  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  San  Buenaventura 
from  1970  to  date  were  returned  to  the 
Authority  by  the  Iros  Angeles  Area  Office  stat- 
ing that  the  appMcatlOi's  were  hereby  can- 
celled and  returned  without  action. 

All  of  which  means  that  as  of  the  date  of 
the  moratorium,  the  processing  of  outstand- 
ing anollcations  was  not  lust  suspended,  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  applications  was 
terminated  and  the  applications  were  purged 
from  the  pipeline. 

At  such  future  point  In  time  when  HUD 
will  again  accept  applications  from  Housing 
Authorities   for   additional    program    it   will 
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mean  starting  all  over  again  with  new  paper 
work,  new  delays,  and  much  additional  un- 
necessary effort  before  the  additional  hous- 
ing would  become  available  to  the  residents 
of  our  community. 

Any  efforts  which  your  office  can  exert  to 
correct  this  situation  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Letter   From   R.   C.   Major,   Housing   Pro- 
crams  Coordinater,  City  of  Long  Beach 

June  1,  1973. 
Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  Your  letter 
of  May  8,  requesting  comments  from  this 
agency  to  support  your  "Anti-Impoundment" 
bill.  H.R.  6284,  was  held  for  my  return  from 
vacation  for  reply. 

The  Long  Beach  Housing  Authority  is 
eng.iged  only  In  Section  23  Leasing  Program, 
and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  serving 
a  significant  portion  of  our  low-income  pop- 
ulation. 

The  effect  of  the  fund  freeze  on  our  agency 
has  resulted  In  selection  of  tenants  whose 
Income  is  sufficient  to  pay  a  rent  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  fixed  contribution 
from  HUD  and  the  Housing  Authority's  oper- 
a:ing  expenses.  Including  rent  to  owners.  The 
result,  of  coirse,  is  that  the  very-low-in- 
come citizen  is  denied  hoiising. 

The  "Brooke  Amendment"  prevents  a  pub- 
lic housing  tenant  from  paying  more  than 
25'-  of  his  Income  for  rent,  therefore,  even 
if  a  tenant  wishes  to  pay  35  to  40'"  of  his 
Income  for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing, the  law  will  not  permit  It.  The  release 
cf  special  subsidy  funds  and 'or  some  revi- 
sion to  the  Brooke  Amendment  can  materi- 
ally assist  In  serving  the  low-Income  popu- 
lation of  our  community. 

Letter  From  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Morris,  Acting 

Housing     Supervisor,     of     the     Ctty     of 

Inglewood 

May  16.  1973. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  This  letter 
comes  In  response  to  your  May  8,  1973.  com- 
munication regarding  your  proposed  "Anti- 
Impoundment"  bill.  H.R.  6284. 

"The  City  of  Ir.glewood  currently  has  under 
its  Jurisdiction  200  units  of  Section  23  leased 
housing.  We  have  received  for  Fiscal  Years 
1973-1974,  an  additional  100  tmits  bringing 
our  total   number   of   units   up   to  300. 

The  most  significant  Impact,  as  far  as  im- 
poundment Is  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  in- 
sufficient operating  subsidies  and  lack  of  spe- 
cial subsidy  funding  have  acted  to  under- 
mine the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  program.  In- 
glewood has  not  been  a  victim  In  the  strict- 
est sense  as  have  other  local  housing  author- 
ities with  larger  operations.  We  do  not  antic- 
ipate growth  as  there  Is  a  real  need  In  our 
community  particularly  for  elderly  housing 
assistance  programs.  Impoundment  acts  to 
halt  progress  in  this  Important  area. 

I  wish  H.R.  6284  significant  success  in  its 
chosen  goal  so  that  we  may  get  down  to  the 
business   of   solving   housing   ills. 


Letter    From    Mr.    W.    Edward    Robinson, 

Chief  Housing  Officer,   of  the  City  of 

F.mrfield 

May  16.1973. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  May  8.  1973.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  rerelve  correspondence 
from  an  elected  official  who  is  truly  co'i- 
cerned  about  how  major  administrative  de- 
cisions affect  his  constituency. 

The  Fairfield  Housing  Authority  is  in- 
volved solely  in  the  Section  23  Leased  Hous- 
ing Program  which  I  consider  the  finest 
housing  program  in  existence.  The  "freeze" 
has  affected  us  in  three  w^ys:  (1)  No  new 
applications  for  additional  units  will  be 
taken  by  HUD,  (2)  Operating  subsidies  will 
be  cut  which  will  guarantee  that  housing  au- 
thorities may  have  to  lease  substandard 
homes  to  fill  the  reed  and  this  defies  the  ob- 
jective of  safe,  sanitary  and  decent  housing 
In  a  suitable  living  environment. 
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To  further  Illustrate  how  the  freeze  will 
have  far  reaching  effects  on  the  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  of  this  particular 
area,  a  few  facts  should  be  made  known.  (1 ) 
The  total  population  of  Solano  County  In 
1970  was  181,000  people.  (2)  There  are  only 
3  housing  authorities  In  the  entire  county; 
Fairfield  with  350  units,  Sulsun  City  with 
170  units,  and  Vallejo  with  700  units  for  a 
combined  total  of  1,200  units  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing.  (3)  Even  If  we 
made  the  assumption  that  only  20%  of  the 
county's  population  would  be  eligible  for 
public  housing,  you  can  see  how  short  we 
are  on  urlts. 

This  is  where  the  freeze  really  hurts  all 
housing  authorities,  because  the  housing 
situation  that  prevails  in  Solano  County  is 
common  throughout  the  United  States.  We 
have  a  waiting  list  of  more  than  400  peo- 
ple and  our  average  waiting  period  Is  about 
1'4  years. 

The  housing  problem  Is  quite  critical  and 
growing  more  and  more  each  day.  Since  the 
National  Housii.g  Goals  have  been  aban- 
doned, what  are  low  and  moderate  income 
families  to  do  about  decent  housing  within 
their  means?  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
question  tliat  needs  an  answer. 

I  hope  this  information  has  given  you  some 
insight  on  liow  our  present  a:.d  future  plans 
liave  been  affected  by  the  freeze. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  more  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
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CLARA  BARTON  AWARD  TO 
LUCILLE  MORRIS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we 
must  all  agree  that  without  the  work  of 
devoted  volunteers,  most  American  com- 
munities would  immeasurably  suffer. 
■Volunteers  are  one  of  a  city's  most  valu- 
able a.=;sets.  And  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  re- 
cently, the  American  Red  Cross  honored 
a  volunteer  for  52  years  of  continuous 
service — a  truly  remarkable  achievement. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
Kenosha  News  article  praising  Mrs. 
Elmer  Morris: 

First  Local  Winner:   Clara  B.\rton  Award 

TO  Lucille  Morris 

(By  Barbara  V.  Henkel) 

With  a  mandatory  retirement  age  of  65. 
and  most  companies  not  hiring  any  one 
younger  than  age  18,  It  will  be  pretty  difficult 
for  people  to  reach  50  years  of  continuing 
service  to  any  one  company  or  line  of  work. 

But  one  place  where  there  Is  no  minimum 
and  maximum  age  restrictions  Is  in  volun- 
teer work.  And  that's  where  Mrs.  Elmer  (Lu- 
cille) Morris  gained  her  over  50  years  of 
service,  for  which  she  was  honored  recently. 

Mrs.  Morris,  7811  20th  Ave.,  has  devoted 
52  years  of  continuous  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  Last  Tuesday  night  she  re- 
ceived the  National  Clara  Barton  award  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lakeshore  coun- 
ties I  Racine  and  Kenosha)  chapters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

The  award  Is  given  to  people  for  out- 
standing service  at  the  discretion  of  local 
chapters.  The  Lakeshore  counties  chapter 
made  the  award  for  the  first  time  last  year, 
to  a  Racine  person.  Th\a  year  an  award  was 
made  to  one  each  from  Racine  and  Kenosha, 
Mrs.  Morris  being  the  first  Kenosha  re- 
cipient. 

Mrs.  Morris  was  recognized  for  her  con- 
tinuous years  of  service.  She  had  first  vol- 
unteered as  a  senior  in  high  school  In  3lk»« 


boygan.  She  explained  that  a  number  of 
girls  went  to  help  out  with  the  clerical  and 
secretarial  duties. 

Later,  as  an  employee  of  the  Wisconsin 
Power  and  Light  Co.,  she  Joined  other  em- 
ployees in  presenting  first  aid  demonstra- 
tions to  various  schools  and  civic  and  social 
groups,  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  sponsorship  of  WPh. 

But,  "I  always  enjoyed  all  phases  of  Red 
Cross,"  said  Mrs.  Morris.  Part  of  her  recogni- 
tion came  In  the  fact  that  she  had  partici- 
pated in  all  of  the  services  offered  by  the  Red 
Cross  at  one  time  or  another,  even  the  dis- 
asters committee,  for  which  she  worked  as  a 
secretary. 

She  had  also  been  very  active  In  Red  Cross 
blood  banks.  Again,  she  was  responsible  for 
mostly  the  detail,  clerical  work,  but  also  the 
recruiting.  She  explained  that  for  even.-  nurse 
there  had  to  be  a  nurse's  aid,  whom  she  had 
to  recruit  and  schedule. 

She  did  other  recruiting,  as  well.  "If  you 
can  ask  someone  for  a  pint  of  blood,  believe 
me,  you  can  ask  anybody  for  anything,"  said 
Mrs.  Morris. 

After  a  person  gives  blood,  he  goes  to  the 
canteen  where  refreshments  are  served.  Mrs. 
Morris  not  only  was  active  in  recruiting  and 
secretarial  work,  but  also  at  every  aspect  of 
canteen  work,  including  making  sandwiches. 

She  was  known  as  the  secre'ary  of  volvin- 
teer  services  and  for  nine  years  worked  part 
time  for  the  Red  Cross  as  a  paid  staff  mem- 
ber. But  all  that  while,  she  continued  her 
volunteer  status  by  helping  out  after  work. 

Tliroughout  the  years  she  liad  also  been 
involved  in  the  swim  clashes.  *he  dirpenslng 
of  first  aid  handbooks  and  other  Informa- 
tion to  schools,  the  dispensing  of  ditty  bags 
and  of  "seeing  f'e  boys  off"  when  they  left 
for  the  service,  and  work  r.t  Downey  hospital. 

Two  projects  with  which  she  has  been 
most  active  are  the  former  Lakeshore  Coun- 
cil of  Volunteer  Services,  and  the  Home  Serv- 
ice to  Military  Families. 

The  former  was  formed  arotind  the  end  of 
World  War  n  by  the  Red  Cross  chnpters 
in  many  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state.  It  is  now  known  as  the  HospUal  Com- 
mittee for  the  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital council.  Mrs.  Morris  has  been  active  in 
the  council  as  both  a  volunteer  secretary, 
rnd  later  as  a  represe:"itat5'e  from  Sheboy- 
gan, and  then  from  Kenosha  shortly  after 
coming  here  14  years  ago. 

"I  spent  days  at  a  time  oii  that  council 
work,  btit  I  loved  it.  I  wouldn't  have  done 
It  If  I  hadn't  enjoyed  it."  s'.-.c  sr^'d 

She  would  iilso  go  down  to  the  VA  hospital 
at  Woods.  Wis.  on  her  ofTtinie 

She  Is  still  an  ac'ive  member  of  the  5^MF. 
When  relatives  want  to  reach  a  .serviceman 
because  of  a  deat.h  or  serloi:s  il'ness  in  the 
family,  he  can  be  contar'ed  through  the 
Red  Cross  When  calls  are  made  to  the  Red 
Cross  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  t!ic  calls  go 
to  Memorial  Hospital  which  directs  the  caller 
to  contact  whic'-evcr  woman  has  been  schcd- 
tiled  for  that  day  -inder  the  SMF  plan 

Mrs.  Morris  Is  scheduled  to  be  home  for  24 
hours  the  day  of  the  first  Sunday  of  th» 
month.  "Sometimes  these  people  are  so  dis- 
tressed that  they  couldn't  possibly  mak« 
these  calls  themselves."  explained  Mrs  Mor« 
ris.  "These  people  are  always  grateful,"  sht 
added. 

Her  volunteer  work  extends  beyond  th« 
Red  Cross.  In  both  Sheboygan  and  Kenosht 
Mrs.  Morris  has  been  active  in  the  li'tlt 
theater,  the  hospital  auxiliaries  (In  Kenosha 
at  St.  Catherine's),  the  woman's  clubs.  Girl 
Scouting,  and  other  business,  professional, 
social  and  ci\'lc  groups.  Yet.  she  remain* 
modest. 

"A  minton  people  did  a  million  thine* 
more  worthwhile  than  what  I  did,"  she  said. 
She  mused  on,  "I  don't  think  I  ever  did  • 
service  for  Red  Cross  without  thinking  I  did 
something  for  someone."  She  explained  thai 
she  was  an  only  child  and  had  no  chlidrea 
Ox  her  own.  so  .  .  .  "Oh.  for  goodness'  sakea, 
■"^srybody  has  to  do  something  worthwhUt." 
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IS   THE    COMMERCE   DEPARTMENT 
LAYING  AN  EGG? 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  on 
numerous  occasions  this  year  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  criti- 
cal and  inflationary  situation  prevailing 
in  the  steel  industry  because  of  the  rising 
prices  of  scrap  steel,  in  part  caused  by 
vastly  increased  exports  of  this  com- 
modity. 

As  the  following  information  will 
show:  First,  availability — inventories — of 
scrap  iron  and  steel  and  pig  iron  con- 
tinues to  decline:  second,  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  go  up  even  though 
"Japanese  trading  firms  have  agreed  on 
'orderly  purchases'  of  U.S.  scraps":  and 
third,  the  long-term  outlook  suggests 
that  world  demand  for  scrap  will  In- 
crease as  steelmaking  capacity  and  de- 
mand is  expected  to  rise  sharply  through 
1975. 

I  continue  to  believe  the  Commerce 
Department  should  take  action  to  pre- 
vent creating  an  impossible  situation  for 
our  domestic  steel  industry  by  moving 
to.  at  the  very  least,  the  immediate  li- 
censing of  scrap  steel  exports. 

Yet  the  Commerce  Department  con- 
tinues to  insist  that  it  anticipates  no 
problems. 

This  is  the  same  view  the  ostrich  gets 
when  it  sticks  its  head  in  the  sand.  It 
Is  my  hope  the  Commerce  Department 
will  look  these  figures  squarely  in  the 
eye  and  not  continue  to  retreat  behind 
the  shifting  sands  of  its  incredibly 
lethargic  bureaucracy. 

As  warning,  I  would  only  note  that  an 
ostrich  lays  an  incredibly  big  egg. 

I  include  the  following: 

BUREAU  OF  MINES     US    MONTH-END  STOCKS  IRON  AND 
STEEL  SCRAP  AND  PIG  IRON 

II  n  short  tons] 


Iron  and 
steel  scrap 

September  1972 8  643  676 

October  1972 8.  592.  855 

November  1972 8  390  16S 

December  1972 8. 133. gJS 

January  1973 7.877  841 

February  1973 7.918  050 

March  1973 7.972,55G 

April  1973  (preliminary) 7,839.340 

Reduction  in  stocks  since  Sept  30, 

1972  .- 804,335 

Percentage  decline 9.31 


Pig  iron 


1  787.  319 
1,744.510 
1.710.916 
1.655.641 
1.654.524 
1.542  166 
1.449.828 
1.  426,  423 

360  895 
20.19 
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Two  blast  furnace  operators,  some  electric 
furnace  mills,  and  trading  firms  reportedly 
seek  to  buy  more  U.S.  scraps.  According  to 
informed  sources,  trading  firms  have  con- 
tracted for  import  of  a  total  of  200,000  tons 
of  scraps  In  the  past,  mostly  October  De- 
cember shipments,  and  many  U.S.  shippers 
have  already  sold  out  scraps  for  shipment 
this  year. 

Trading  firms'  purchase  prices  of  the  said 
deals  range  from  $93  to  $96  per  ton  C&P. 
But  Import  negotiations  had  been  suspended 
briefly  after  shippers'  price  Ideas  rose  to 
$97  to  $98  per  ton  C&F.  Speculations  are  that 
some  trading  firms  contracted  for  new  pur- 
chases of  US.  scraps  at  high  prices  because 
of  expectations  that  the  prices  will  rise 
further. 

There  Is  a  fear  that  the  U.S.  may  restrict 
scrap  exports.  At  the  s.ame  time,  Japanese 
trading  firms  have  agreed  on  "orderly  pur- 
chases" of  U.S.  scraps.  Fresh  mass  import 
of  scraps  is  thus  likely  to  be  held  oflf  for  the 
time   beine. 
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World  Raw  Steel  Esti.mate  For  1975:  J.\pan 

Iron    and    Steel   Federation    Puts   Total 

Capacity  At  810  Million  Tons  Per  Year 

The    world    demand-supply    situation    for 

steel  Is  expected  to  remain  tight  for  a  few 

years,  according  to  the  Japan  Iron  and  Steel 

Federation. 

In  a  medium-range  forecast  up  to  1975, 
the  federation  says  that  the  world's  steel 
production  capacity  in  1975  wUl  rise  to  815,- 
912,000  tons,  up  16.8  per  cent  from  G98.345,- 
000  tons  In  1972  (actual  production  629,400,- 
000  tons,  operation  rate  90.1  per  cent).  The 
world  steel  demand  In  1975  Is  estimated  at 
800,000,000  tons,  and  thus  the  demand-sup- 
ply sltutation  will  be  tight. 

The  federation  compiled  the  forecast  on 
the  basis  of  existing  capacities,  planned 
steel  mill  construction  and  expansion  proj- 
ects In  the  world. 

In  1975,  the  federation  says,  Japan  will 
be  the  world's  largest  steel  producing  na- 
tion with  an  annual  capacity  of  148  million 
tons,  followed  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  146,- 
400,000  tons  and  the  U.S.  with  145  million 
tons.  Overall.  It  says,  there  are  few  factors 
indicating  that  the  demand-supply  situation 
will  slacken. 

.According  to  the  report: 

1.  Blast  furnaces  that  are  expected  to  go 
i  ito  operation  in  the  next  three  years,  ex- 
cept for  those  In  Japan,  total  36.  These  are 
unlikely  to  lead  to  any  sharp  rise  in  the 
world's  production  capacities  since  they  are 
to  replace  old  ones. 

2.  Construction  costs  of  steel  mills  abroad 
will  considerably  be  higher  than  In  Japan. 
Such  costs  In  developing  countries,  will  be 
\8j,000  to  V150,000  per  ton  of  annual  raw 
s'.eel  capacity.  Costs  in  Europe  may  be  some- 
what lower.  Oil  this  basis,  with  the  costs 
of  USINOR's  Dunkirk  works  In  France  esti- 
mated at  about  \65.000  per  ton  In  the  later 
stage  of  its  operations. 

3.  Estimated  production  capacities  of  other 
major  steel  producing  nations  in  1975: 


Includes  inventories  ot  manufacturers  of  both  steel  ingots  and      ' 

castings,  manufacturers  of  steel  castings  only,  and  Iron  foundries 
and  miscellaneous  users. 

[Prom  the  Japan  Commerce  Dally,  June  20,  Countries 
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„__,„            _              „„            „  West  Germany.. 

New  U.S.  Scrap  Deals:  East  Coast  Shipload      Belgium 

Contracted  At  $97  C&P  Per  Ton  France..."."... 

Negotiations  for  Import  of  U.S.  scrap  steel  Luxembourg'    ' 

have  decreased  since  early  this  month   be-  Netherlands...'.! 

cause  of  rising  prices.  But  last  week  M.  S.     Britain 

Kaplan  &  Co.  of  Chicago  contracted  to  ex-      Canada" 

port   one   shipload   of   scraps   to  Japan   for  East  Europe 

November/December  shipment  at  the  price     China ...J. 

of  $73.50  POB  per  ton  for  No.  1  heavy  melt-  Latin  America... 

Ing  scraps.  Another  shipload  was  also  con-     ju^t^y 

tracted  for  shipment  to  Japan  In  November/  Oceania.'.'""!! 

December  by  an  unidentified  shipper  from  United  Stafes.'.'.! 

the  U.S.  East  Coast  to  Japan  at  a  price  of     U  S.s.r 

$97  C&P  per  ton  for  No.  1  heavy  melting.         "P^" 


Annual  raw  steel  production 
capacities  (thousand  tons) 


In  1975 

In  1972 

66. 100 

58.  990 

18.400 

17.200 

34,  700 

27,  900 

30.  990 

25.220 

6.400 

6.100 

7.400 

6.800 

34,500 

31,000 

11.680 

11.100 

16.  100 

13.637 

51.000 

43.  850 

29.000 

23.000 

30.000 

17,270 

2.150 

1.050 

1.555 

1.463 

10,000 

8.700 

145,000 

135.  000 

146.400 

126.000 

148.000 

124,000 

April  Exports  Total  1.97  Mil.  Tons,  Up 
17.9  Percent  From  a  Year  Before 

Japan's  steel  exports  in  April  totaled  1,- 
972.000  tons,  down  12.4  per  cent  from  March 
but  up  17.9  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier,  or 
$393,160,000,  down  10.4  per  cent  from  March 
but  up  39.3  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier. 

Item-wise,  experts  of  ordinary  steel  prod- 
ucts totaled  1,701,000  tons,  down  13.2  per 
cent  for  March;  .special  steel  products  82.000 
tons,  down  12.5  per  cent;  secondary  steel 
products  110,000  tons,  down  7.9  per  cent;  in- 
gots and  semis  74,000  tons,  up  5.5  per  cent; 
and  other  items  5,000  tons,  down  82.1  per 
cent.  Only  exports  of  ingots  and  semis  in- 
creased from  the  previous  month. 


ATLANTA  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  today  from  my  very  good 
friend  and  a  truly  outstanding  fellow 
Georgian,  State  Senator  Max  Cleland 
of  Atlanta,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olution adopted  on  June  8,  1973,  by  the 
Atlanta  Conference  on  Vietnam  Veteran 
Education,  Training,  and  Services.  Sen- 
ator Cleland — himself  a  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  war — has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  personal  hard  work  and  individual  ef- 
fort toward  providing  the  people  of  our 
State  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  which  face  our  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  goals  outlined  in  the 
resolution  were  obviously  written  with 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  are  certainly 
deserving  of  our  fullest  consideration.  I 
highly  recommend  the  ersolution  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 
A  Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Atlanta  Con- 
ference ON  Vietnam  Veteran  Education, 
Training  and  Services,  June  8,  1973 
A  national  travesty  against  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veteran  Is  occuring  within  America  as 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  returned 
soldiers  are  unable  to  obtain  their  basic 
rights.  The  situation  Is  tragic.  The  enormity 
of  the  task  mandates  that  the  most  Imagi- 
native and  vigorous  national  leadership  re- 
verse this  nationwide  loss  In  human  capital 
and  resource  destruction.  This  destruction 
reaches  beyond  the  lives  of  nearly  seven  mil- 
lion Vietnam  Veterans  and  their  families.  It 
touches  us  all. 

Therefore,  we  concerned  citizens  Involved 
with  Vietnam  Veterans  and  their  problems 
on  a  day  to  day  basis  urgently  resolve  and 
request  that: 

The  President  of  the  U.S.  establish  a  blue- 
ribbon  national  commission  on  the  Vietnam- 
era  veteran  to  identify  and  prepare  recom- 
mendations for  national  legislation  and  ex- 
ecutive decision. 

The  Commission  should  have  a  reporting 
deadline  of  no  more  than  four  (4)  months, 
with  membership  drawn  one-third  from  the 
relevant  federal  executive  agencies,  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House;  one-third  from  the  most 
Influential  and  broadly  based  representa- 
tives of  the  community  sector;  and,  one- 
third  from  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
Be  It  further  resolved  that: 
An  extraordinary  Joint  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  be  convened  im- 
mediately to  create  a  second  generation  GI 
bill  with  an  absolute  requirement  to  resolve 
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the  unconscionable  tangle  of  existing  na- 
tional legislation  and  the  overlapping  and 
frequently  conflicting  Jurisdiction  both  In 
the  federal  executive  agencies  and  In  leg- 
islative committees  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that : 

The  Veterans  Administration  should  be 
called  on  to  perform  critical  self-evaluation 
of  their  services  and  resource  commitments, 
similar  to  the  study  done  by  General  Omar 
Bradley  following  World  War  II. 

Be  It  also  resolved  that : 

Every  American  should  support  efforts  to 
move  courageously  and  boldly  to  reclaim  and 
save  our  most  precious  national  resources 
reflected  in  the  lives  of  nearly  seven  million 
Vietnam  era  veterans  and  their  families. 


THE  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  THE 
RED  CROSS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the 
Southern  part  of  our  Nation,  including 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  has  suffered 
this  year  from  tornadoes  and  floods. 

Even  in  tornado  clouds,  though,  there 
seems  to  be  a  silver  lining — the  dedica- 
tion and  selflessness  of  volunteers  such 
as  the  Greenville  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  in  providing  relief  to  the 
victims  of  the  storm. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Mrs.  Ellen  D.  But- 
ler of  the  Greenville  Red  Cross  cited  sev- 
eral volunteers  for  their  courage  during 
the  recent  storm.  I  would  like  to  join 
Mrs.  Butler  in  commending  these  people 
for  their  service  to  the  community. 

The  full  text  of  Mrs.  Butler's  letter 

follows: 

Greenville,  S.C, 

June  8,  1973. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 
Federal  Office  Building, 
Greenville,  S.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mann:  Shortly  after 
I  returned  from  disaster  service  through  the 
Red  Cross  in  Abbeville  County,  you  wrote  me 
a  most  complementary  letter.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciated your  taking  your  time  to  do  so. 

As  you  know,  we  had  our  own  little  epi- 
sode here  on  May  27th  and  28th.  I  was  among 
the  first  to  report  to  the  Chapter  House  and 
by  virtue  of  being  the  Secretary  to  the  Dis- 
aster Preparedness  Committee,  was  assigned 
administrative  duties.  In  this  capacity,  I  had 
an  excellent  chance  to  observe  some  direct 
results  of  the  training  Red  Cross  gives  its 
volunteers.  I  felt  I  must  share  with  you  some 
of  the  near-heroic  things  I  saw  during  those 
24  hours. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  things  was 
seeing  a  high  school  senior.  Jeff  Bryson.  be- 
ing trained  to  become  a  shelter  manager. 
Under  his  direction  was  assigned  a  registered 
nurse  the  age  of  Jeff's  mother,  and  a  research 
engineer  in  one  of  our  local  plants.  Jeff^ 
worked  directly  with  the  minister  of  the 
church  and  with  those  assigned  to  him  In 
such  a  way  that  belied  his  years.  He  was  calm, 
resourceful  and  meticulously  kept  records  of 
people  checking  Into  the  shelter.  It  was  my 
opinion  that  Jeff  did  not  regard  himself  as 
shelter  manager,  but  that  he  was  working 
"with"  the  others. 

In  the  mid-early  morning  hours,  It  was  dis- 
covered that  there  were  some  infants  shel- 
tered who  needed  special  formulas.  In  my  ca- 
pacity, I  called  various  druggists  and  finally 
found  the  particular  product  at  the  Gen- 
eral Hor.pltal.  One  of  our  volunteers,  a  woman 
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school  teacher  whose  hobby  Is  sports  cars, 
drove  to  the  emergency  room  and  was  en- 
route  when  a  particularly  hard  storm  with 
hall,  thunder  and  lightning  occurred.  This 
woman,  Barbara  Westray,  did  not  hesitate  to 
complete  her  mission  as  If  It  were  a  bright, 
sunlit  afternoon  Instead  of  tornatic  condi- 
tions In  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  Satis- 
fying hungry  babies  was  her  only  concern. 

I  could  tell  you  of  dozens  of  other  volun- 
teers who  operated  In  the  same  selfless,  dedi- 
cated way — people  who  left  their  own  homes 
and  families  to  serve  those  who  needed  them. 
Most  of  the  volunteers  who  left  the  Chapter 
House  between  three  and  six  AM  went  on  to 
their  regular  Jobs  and  worked  a  full  day. 

About  four  thirty  on  Monday  afternoon, 
after  we  were  again  under  a  tornado  watch 
and  warning,  volunteers — without  being 
called — began  to  arrive  at  the  Chapter  House. 
They  wanted  to  be  here  and  ready  If  they 
were  needed. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  you  to  single 
out  any  one.  two  or  three  of  these  people  who 
have  volunteered  to  give  up  their  own  free 
time  to  take  Red  Cross  training,  and  then 
who  volunteered  to  leave  the  safety  of  their 
homes  and  family  to  serve  on  actual  disaster 
duty,  lose  sleep,  go  without  their  own  supper 
and 'or  breakfast  to  feed  people,  and  work 
without  stopping  for  a  "cigarette"  or  "coffee" 
break.  But  I  am  sure  if  ever  the  occasion 
arose  for  you  to  express  an  opinion  about 
Red  Cross  and  the  people  v.ho  are  the  Red 
Cross,  you  would  appreciate  having  some  first 
hand  information. 

Chapters  in  other  communities  were  not  as 
fortunate  In  having  the  dedicated  people  as 
the  Greenville  Chapter  had.  Since  the  Red 
Cross  is  people,  the  efficiency  of  each  chapter 
defends  on  the  commvinlty. 

Thank  you  again  for  recogniring  me  in  the 
past  for  my  service  to  Red  Cross,  and  thank 
you  for  allowing  me  to  tell  you  some  of  the 
exceptional  service  I  observed  so  recently. 
Sincerely. 

Ellen  D.  Butler  iMrs.  .\.  A.) . 
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in  Communist  China.  He  has  promised 
them  American  food,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  trade  credits.  Yet  he  warns 
that  a  Communist  victory'  in  Cambodia 
would  undermine  world  peace  and  Amer- 
ican security. 

Yesterday  I  voted  for  the  Flynt 
amendment  to  stop  the  bombing  imme- 
diately. When  that  failed.  I  voted  against 
the  appropriations  bills  which  approved 
6  more  weeks  of  death  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  we  do  not  see  45  more  days  of 
useless  bombing  and  I  pray  that  the 
President  will  end  this  brutal  war  long 
before  the  15th  of  August. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  END  THE  WAR 
NOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
should  immediately  order  a  halt  to  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  bomb  the  people 
of  this  small  coimtry  for  6  more  weeks. 
But  Congress  had  never  before  agreed  to 
give  him  this  power. 

Yesterday's  vote  may  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  as  Congress  voted  in  effeet  to 
give  up  its  constitutional  power  to  de- 
clare war.  We  must  not  allow  a  President 
who  has  consistently  ignored  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  be 
granted  such  a  power. 

Even  more  tragic  in  yesterday's  vote 

Iras  the  agreement  to   allow  innocent 

mferrr-wemen,  and  children  indigenous  to 

that  land  to  be  maimed,  mutilated,  and 

killed  by  our  bombs. 

The  President's  plan  for  Cambodia  will 
be  economically  damaging  at  home.  Mr. 
Nixon  plans  to  bomb  away  $60  million 
at  a  time  when  our  domestic  programs 
are  seriously  underfunded. 

What  is  this  war  all  about,  anyhow? 
Mr.  Nixon  just  spent  a  week  embracing 
and  toasting  the  top  Communist  leader 
of  Russia.  He  has  been  cordially  received 


PLANT  CORN  WHEN  OAK  LEAVES 
ARE  THE  SIZE  OF  SQUIRRELS'  EARS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  In 
all  of  these  United  States,  there  are  only 
14  out  of  435  Congressional  Districts  that 
have  20  percent  or  more  of  their  popu- 
lation on  farms  and  only  65  that  have 
10  percent  of  their  people  on  farms, 
I  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  from  time  to  time,  pertinent 
information  that  relates  to  agriculture. 

I  have  received  an  advance  proof  of  an 
advertisement  which  the  John  Deere 
Co.  will  be  publishing  in  key  newspapers 
on  July  3. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  information 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  by  in- 
serting it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  gives  a  good  picture  of  some  of  the 
typical  problems  our  producers  face 
every  year: 

"Plant  Corn  When  Oak  Leaves  -\re  the  Size 

OF    Squirrels'    Ears    and    It'll    Be    Knee 

High  bt  the  4th  of  July" — Old  Farmer's 

Axiom 

The  Corn  Belt  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  unique  natural  rt  sources  of  our  earth. 
Year  after  year,  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
rich  prairie  soil  produce  an  enormous  out- 
pouring of  energy  in  the  form  of  golden  corn. 

America's  Corn  Belt  doesn't  yield  this 
bounty  easily.  Farmers  who  till  the  land  suf- 
fer the  threats  of  insects  and  weeds.  Crop  dis- 
ease is  a  constant  hazard.  So  is  erosion  And 
always,  there's  the  weather. 

Our  heartland  Is  subject  to  some  of  na- 
ture's most  capricious  weather  Tlius  It  was 
In  the  autumn  of  '72;  torrential  raliis  and 
early  snow  snarled  the  corn  harvest.  Rain 
waterlogged  the  Corn  Belt  soil  this  spring, 
through  March,  then  April,  Into  May.  By  the 
time  oak  leaves  came  to  the  size  of  sqtilrrels' 
ears,  soggy  soil  In  miach  of  the  Corn  Belt  kept 
farmers  out  of  their  fields.  A  record  third 
flood  crest  coursed  down  the  Mississippi. 

May  10  came  and  went  while  anxious  farm- 
ers watched  the  sky,  knowing  that  each  day 
of  delay  In  planting  could  cut  yield  by  a 
bushel  an  acre.  Experienced  observers  feared 
failure  of  a  crop  already  In  short  supply. 
Suddenly,  on  May  II,  skies  began  to  clear.  By 
the  16th.  even  though  oak  leaves  had  reached 
the  size  of  a  hound's  ear.  some  farmers  finally 
were  able  to  work  their  land  During  the  next 
seven  days,  with  new  storm  clouds  gather- 
ing, Corn  Belt  farmers  played  out  one  of  the 
high  dramas  of  the  year.  By  the  24th.  racing 
weather  and  the  clock,  they  had  planted  an 
"Impossible"  40  million  acres  of  corn. 
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It  was  the  biggest  corn-planting  week  In 
history.  It  saved  the  nation's  precious  corn 
production  for  1973. 

Much  of  our  corn  is  higher  than  knee  high 
this  4th  of  July.  Its  promised  wealth  will 
roach  us  all.  This  Is  a  good  day,  we  think,  to 
fire  off  this  little  rocket  of  gratitude  to  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  skilled  and  tenacious 
Corn  Belt  farmers.  Have  a  happy  Fourth. 
W.  A.  Hewitt, 
Chairman,  Deere  &  Company. 


BOB  PAFPORD,  A  MAN  TO  MATCH 

CALIFORNIA'S     MOUNTAINS,     RE- 
TIRES FROM  RECLAMATION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALH-ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  achieved  the  stature  of  the  majesty 
of  CaUfomias  geography.  One  man  who 
measurably  changed  that  geography, 
building  multipurpose  dams,  channels, 
canals,  and  hydro  projects  is  Bob  PaCford, 
regional  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reel  ama  tion — West . 

Pew  projects  Bob  viewed  as  impossible. 
In  39  years  of  Government  service  he 
tackled  them  all — large  and  small  and 
with  an  eye  toward  pragmatism,  ecology, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  he  moved 
through  redtape  like  a  bulldozer. 

Because  of  Bob  Pafford  and  men  like 
him,  the  West  achieved  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  all  fields,  because  water 
development  was  the  grease  that  kept  our 
farms  and  cities  together  and  allowed 
them  to  mutually  expand. 

The  Willows  Daily  Journal  talked  of 
some  of  Bob's  accomplishments  the  other 
day  as  follows : 

Pafford  Record  Is  Outstanding 

Robert  J.  Pafford,  Jr..  who  has  announced 
his  pending  resignation  as  Mld-Paclfic  Re- 
gional Director,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Js  one  of  that  rare  breed  of  birds — an  ardent 
builder  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  conserva- 
tionist. 

Mr.  Pafford  believes  strongly  In  the  neces- 
sity of  harnessing  water  to  meet  Mankind  s 
crucial  needs:  in  storing  it  behind  properly 
situated  reservoirs  not  only  to  create  irriga- 
tion water  for  the  production  of  food,  but 
also  to  prevent  disastrous  floods,  enhance 
recreation,  and  serve  a  wide  variety  of  other 
purposes. 

Indeed  If  such  men  as  Mr.  Pafford  had  not 
held  such  a  conviction.  California's  Central 
Valley  would  remain  much  as  it  was  some  135 
years  ago  when  John  Marsh.  William  Bidwell 
and  other  pioneers  arrived  on  the  scene.  It 
would  be  producing  largely  volunteer  grains 
and  wild  nuts  rather  than  being,  as  It  now  is, 
the  worlds  greatest  and  most  diversified 
breadbasket  In  relation  to  its  size,  feeding 
millions  of  American  and  foreign  consumers. 

The  Valley  would,  moreover,  still  be  sub- 
jected to  the  devastating  floods  which  in  this 
area  a  half-century  ago  periodically  flooded 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 

The  extent  of  Mr.  Pafford's  services  is  In- 
dicated in  the  fact  that  over  and  above  the 
huge  Missouri  River  Basin  project  which  he 
helped  set  In  motion  as  a  top  aide  to  Gen. 
Lewis  A.  Pick,  he  has  spearheaded  the  con- 
struction of  some  $700  million  of  reclamation 
projecu  in  the  Southwestern  states;  also 
he  has  directed  studies-  that  could  lead  to 
construction  of  another  $3  billion  of  facilities 
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to  help  solve   the  Soiuhwesfs  future  water 
needs 

This  area's  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  is  only 
one  of  the  many  such  projef'ts  to  be  con- 
structed under  Mr.  Pafford's  leadership — and 
far  from  the  largest.  Yet  it  will  produce 
enough  additional  food  to  feed  more  than 
280.000  people  each  day;  it  will  more  than 
triple  the  annual  dollar  value  of  farm  pro- 
duction on  the  approximately  240,000  acres 
of  soil  which  the  canal  will  irrigate. 

While  being  an  energetic,  even  aggressive. 
builder  of  projects  to  serve  Mankind.  Mr. 
Pafford  has  paid  close  attention  to  the  ef- 
fect of  these  projects  on  the  environment. 
Clearly  he  realizes  that  conservation,  or  "the 
wise  use  of  resources,"  Included  preserving 
Man's  environment  as  well  as  serving  his 
basic  needs. 

Indicating  Mr.  PafTord's  Interest  in  con- 
servation are  his  memberships  in  such  groups 
as  the  Audubon  Society.  Califcrnia  Tomor- 
row and  the  WUderne.ss  Society,  as  well  as 
in  such  professional  organizations  as  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  ihe  International  Comnii.ssion 
on  Irrigation  Drainage  and  Flood  Control. 

Westside  residents  can  take  a  measure  of 
pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  Mr.  Pafford  received  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  highest  honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award,  was  an  historic 
achievement  in  connection  with  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal. 

Plotting  an  unprecedented  course.  Mr.  Paf- 
f.Td  spearheaded  the  ei;;rlneering  and  con- 
strtiction  of  facilities  to  spawn  salmcn  in 
a  stretch  of  the  canal  just  below  the  Red 
Bluff  Diversion  Dam. 

The  canal's  rate  of  descent  had  to  be  care- 
fully calculated  to  stimulate  conditions  In 
natural  spawning  beds;  similarly,  rocks  and 
pebbles  had  to  be  selected  with  care.  A  revo- 
lutionary machine  to  clean  the  spawning 
beds  literally  had  to  be  invented. 

Fingerlings  have  been  p'.anted  and  all  Indi- 
cations point  to  the  outstanding  success  of 
the  facility.  Instead  of  despoiling  the  Sacra- 
mento River  fishery,  the  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  will  greatly  Improve  it. 

Mr.  Pafford's  accomplishments  during  his 
39  years  of  government  service  in  water  de- 
velopment are  truly  -stupendous.  His  name 
promises  to  te  written  in  large  letters  in  the 
annals  of  responsible  water  development  ben- 
efiting Mankind  and  the  environment  which 
Mankind  should  preserve  and  enhance. — 
E  P.D. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  lists  Bob's 
accompli'^hments  biieflv  as  follows: 
Bob  Pafford's  Ac.^.'Mpi.ishments 

Robert  J.  Pafford.  Jr  .  Regional  Direct(;r  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Sacra- 
mento since  January  1963.  announced  his 
re'irement  from  Federal  service  todav. 

Pafford.  63.  said  his  retirement  will  be 
e.-fective  June  29,  following  39  years  of  work 
in  water  resources  development.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  he 
worked  with  the  US.  Corps  cf  Eiiglneers  a 
total  of  28  ye.irs 

In  the  long  history  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions. Pafford  is  the  only  official  ever  to  be 
appointed  from  or.e  to  the  top  echelons  of 
the  other. 

Stamm  praised  Pafford's  career  with  the 
Bureau  as  one  marked  by  "real  progress  to- 
ward the  solution  of  serioi;s  water  problems." 
He  called  Pafford's  retirement  a  "tremendous 
loss." 

The  Commissioner  said.  "It's  a  tremendous 
loss  to  any  organization  when  a  man  like  Bob 
Pafford  retires.  The  experience  and  knowledge 
he  has  accumulated  over  39  years  of  govern- 
ment service  in  water  development  and  his 
leadership  during  the  past  ten  years  as  re- 
gional director  has  been  hlehlv  beneficial  to 
the  Reclamation  proeram  and  has  resulted  In 
real  progress  toward  the  solution  of  serious 
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water  problems.  I  have  worked  closely  with 
Bob  throughout  his  tenure  with  Reclama- 
tion and  I  view  his  decision  to  retire  with 
personal  regret." 

Just  one  year  ago  Pafford  was  awarded  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Distinguished 
Service  Award,  the  highest  honor  which  the 
Senrary  of  the  Interior  can  bestow.  The 
citation  recogu.zed  Pafford's  "outstanding 
contributions  iu  engineering  and  administra- 
tion" during  his  Federal  career. 

A  native  of  Salina,  Kansas.  Pafford  holds 
a  degree  in  electrical  engineering  from  Kan- 
sas State  University  at  Manhattan.  He  joined 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
In  1934  as  a  Junior  electrical  engineer,  then 
moved  Into  hydraulic  engineering  positions 
on  Corps  projects  in  West  Virginia  and  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

Pafford  Joined  the  Corps'  Omaha  Division 
in  1942.  At  that  time  he  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  General  Lewis  A.  Pick,  architect 
on  the  Pick-Sloan  plan. 

While  with  the  Corps'  Omaha  office  he  saw 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan  adopted  by  the  ten  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  States  and  the  Congress. 
During  the  years  that  he  served  In  Omaha, 
the  Corps  completed  construction  of  Fort 
Randall,  Gavins  Point.  Garrison,  and  Oahe 
Dams,  and  started  construction  of  Big  Bend. 
Oahe  and  Garrison  are  two  of  the  world's 
largest  rolled-earth  dams.  Each  will  Impound 
approximately  24  million  acre-feet  of  water. 
In  1944  Pafford  was  named  Chairman  of 
the  Federal-State  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Missouri  Basin  Reservoir  Control.  He 
continued  In  this  highly  Important  position 
until  resigning  to  Join  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

From  1957  until  his  appointment  as 
Reclamation's  Mld-Paclflc  Region  Director, 
Pafford  held  the  position  of  Supervisory 
Civil  Engineer  with  the  Corps'  Missouri  River 
Division  hi  Omaha. 

Since  Pafford  has  been  In  Sacramento,  ap- 
proximately $700  million  worth  of  dams,  ca- 
nals, pumping  plants,  powerplants  and  other 
water  resources  development  facilities  have 
been  constructed  in  the  Mld-Paclflc  Region, 
which  Includes  most  of  Nevada,  the  southern 
tip  of  Oregon  and  all  of  California  north  of 
the  TehachapLs. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Region  has  com- 
pleted nine  major  feasibility  studies  which 
could  lead  to  the  construction  of  another 
S3  billion  worth  of  facilities  needed  to  help 
solve  California's  future  water  problems. 
These  Include  the  Auburn-Folsom  South 
Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  Project,  now  under 
construction;  the  San  Felipe  Division,  al- 
ready authorized;  and  the  East  Side  Division 
and  the  Peripheral  Canal,  still  awaiting 
authorization. 

Pafford's  demonstrated  concern  over  the 
environmental  impact  of  Bureau  facilities 
was  one  of  the  reasons  cited  for  his  award 
from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton.  Shortly  after  taking  over  as  Re- 
gional Director,  Pafford  approved  and  put 
into  effect  a  plan  to  construct  artificial  fish 
spawning  facilities  in  the  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  near  Red  Bluff. 

Working  In  close  cooperation  with  State 
and  Federal  fishery  agencies.  Bureau  de- 
signers solved  many  highly  technical  prob- 
lems which  led  to  the  completion  of  those 
facilities  In  October  1971.  The  facility  is  ex- 
pected to  add  some  two  million  pounds  of 
Chinook  salmon  to  the  Sacramento  River 
fishery  each  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  California  State-Fed- 
eral Interagency  Group,  Pafford  has  helped 
develop  a  plan  to  have  staff  members  from 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  work  to- 
gether on  specific  problems  and  recommend 
solutions  to  the  Interagency  Group. 

In  1966,  he  helped  develop  an  agreement 
between  the  Corps,  the  State  and  the  Bureau 
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whereby  planning  activities  were  divided  to 
avoid  overlap  and  duplication. 

Close  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  has  marked  Pafford's  career 
In  California.  Construction  of  the  Joint 
State-Federal  facilities  at  San  Luis  by  the 
Bureau  and  their  operation  by  a  single 
agency,  the  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
has  saved  millions  of  dollars  In  construction 
costs  and  will  save  millions  more  In  operat- 
ing costs.  Planning  for  the  Peripheral  Canal 
and  studies  of  ways  of  removing  nitrogen 
from  drainage  waters  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  are  examples  of  such  Joint  efforts. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  Pafford  has  been 
chairman  of  an  Interior  committee  which 
annually  recommends  operating  criteria  and 
procedures  for  the  Interior  agencies  Involved 
to  follow  In  the  Truckee-Carson  River  Basins 
In  Nevada  and  California.  For  nearly  four 
years,  Pafford  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Federal-State   Pyramid  Lake   Task   Force. 

He  Is  the  author  of  the  "Reservoir"  article 
In  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  and  co-au- 
thor of  a  paper  on  "A  Disposal  System  for 
Agricultural  Waste  Waters  In  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  of  California",  which  he  pre- 
sented at  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  In  Mexico  City  in  1969. 

A  member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
University  of  California  Water  Resources 
Center  at  Davis,  Pafford  has  represented  the 
Bureau  at  many  national  and  International 
seminars  and  symposiums. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Cali- 
fornia Tomorrow,  the  U.S.  Committee  of  the 
International  Conamlsslon  on  Irrigation 
Drainage  and  Flood  Control,  the  U-S.  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Commission  on 
Large  Dams,  the  Wilderness  Society  and  the 
Audubon  Society. 

His  previous  awards  Include  Federal  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year  tn  1955  In  the  Nebraska 
area  and  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
Meritorious  Civil  Service  Award  In   1956. 


FAREWELL  TO  FRANK  BATTAGLIA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  26,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  congradulate 
a  good  friend,  Mr.  Prank  Battaglia,  upon 
his  retirement  as  dean  of  the  Official  Re- 
porters of  Debate. 

One  must  congratulate  him  for  any- 
one who  could  sit  here  for  30  years  and 
listen  and  record  the  volumes  of  words 
that  flow  from  the  distinguished  mouths 
of  so  many  Representatives  of  the  people 
and  still  remain  as  pleasant  and  good  na- 
tured  as  he  has  deserves  everyone's  praise 
and  thanks. 

In  all  seriousness  though,  his  record  of 
dedication  to  a  difficult  job  and  his  serv- 
ice under  such  distinguished  Speakers  of 
the  House  as  Sam  Raybum,  who  first  ap- 
pointed him,  and  those  who  followed  in 
his  stead,  is  the  real  memorial  to  this 
man.  All  the  words  that  may  flow  at 
this  time  for  his  fellow  reporters  to  take 
down  fall  in  the  shadow  of  his  past 
performance. 

As  a  fellow  American  of  Italian 
descent,  he  also  stands  out  as  an  example 
that  there  are  those  of  Italian  heritage 
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who  have  pursued  the  difiBcult  road 
against  prejudice  and  succeeded  in  life. 
His  story  will  be  an  example  to  those 
young  Italo-Americans  who  are  striving 
for  recognition  In  a  diflScult  world. 

I  'Wish  PYank  well  in  his  retirement 
and  hope  that  all  the  words  he  hears  and 
speaks  from  now  on  will  be  about  pleas- 
ant memories  from  the  past  and  the 
peaceful  happiness  of  the  present.  May 
he  be  rewarded  with  good  health  and 
long  life  in  retirement. 


INFLATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large, 
national  company  with  general  offices  in 
my  district  has  recently  completed  an 
economic  study  of  the  United  States  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
of  specific  cost  of  living  and  disposable 
income. 

Using  Government  figures  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  it  has  developed 
an  "economic  well  being  index"  which 
is  supposed  to  measure  early  changes  in 
purciiasing  and  saving  power  per  person 
after  the  impact  of  inflation.  The  index 
indicates  that  the  average  American  has 
been  better  off  economically  each  year 
since  1950,  except  the  recession  years  of 
1954  and  1958. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  set  of  fig- 
ures showing  outlays  for  food,  clothing, 
and  housing  as  a  percent  of  personal  dis- 
posable income.  In  1950  these  living  costs 
required  58.2  cents  out  of  every  dollar, 
but  by  1971  the  most  recently  available 
figures,  they  required  only  50.6  cents. 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  been  a  par- 
ticular concern  in  our  economy  in  the 
past  6  months.  This  survey  shows  that 
food  outlays  as  a  percent  of  disposable 
personal  income  were  about  22.2  percent 
in  1950  but  had  dropped  to  15.7  percent  in 
1972  and  actually  declined  to  15.6  per- 
cent by  the  first  quarter  of  1973. 

One  conclusion  which  could  be  drawn 
from  these  figures  is  that  the  average 
person  enjoys  66  percent  more  buying 
or  saving  power  in  1973  than  in  1950.  A 
further  conclusion  is  that  even  if  cost  of 
living  rises  6  percent  this  year,  the  aver- 
age person  will  still  gain  2  percent  in 
economic  well-being  this  year. 

These  national  figures  are  somewhat 
reassuring.  Obviously,  very  few  of  us  are 
average,  and  some  of  us,  particularly 
those  on  fixed  incomes,  have  seriously 
suffered  because  of  infiation.  While  the 
figures  will  not  cause  any  inflation- 
harmed  person  to  jump  up  and  down 
with  glee,  they  should  also  cause  a  lot 
of  us  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic control  mechanism  now  in  eCfect 
in  this  country  and  at  demand  and  sup- 
ply factors  now  operating  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

Producers  of  foodstuffs  have  sounded 
dire  warnings  that  future  food  supplies 
are  being  curtailed  by  the  freeze.  A  num- 
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ber  of  leading  economists  and  editorial- 
ists are  beginning  to  understand  tliat 
scarcities,  the  excess  of  demand  over 
supply,  of  food  are  worldwide  and  that 
inflation  is  a  worldwide  phenomenon. 

Americans  have  paid  half  as  much  for 
food  as  a  percentage  of  total  disposable 
income  as  the  people  in  Japan,  Italy,  and 
England  last  year  and  are  either  going 
to  pay  more,  or  continue  to  endure 
scarcities.  This  is  an  unpleasant  pictiie. 
but  it  will  not  get  any  more  pleasant 
just  because  we  ignore  it.  In  terms  ol  the 
crisis  of  food  supply,  both  domestically 
and  internationally,  this  country  and 
this  Congress  must  begin  to  reanalyze- 
the  entire  situation. 


INADEQUATE    EQUIPMENT   HANDI- 
CAPS  FIREFIGHTERS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
fire  in  New  Orleans  last  weekend  serves 
as  a  reminder  of  our  country's  grave  fire 
problem.  Despite  commendable  action  by 
the  New  Orleans  fii'c  department.  29  peo- 
ple perished  in  this  fire.  Unfortunately, 
though,  these  deaths  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  roughly  12,000 
Americans  who  die  each  year,  becaui,e  of 
fire.  We  suffer  a  per  capiia  death  rate 
from  fire  that  is  twice  that  oi  Canada, 
4  times  that  of  Great  Bntoin  sv.d  Japan, 
and  3  times  that  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Further,  we  sustain  the  high- 
est per  capita  losses  due  to  fire  in  the 
world.  Clearly,  more  must  and  can  be 
done  to  protect  the  American  public  Irom 
the  dangers  of  fire. 

We  should  establish  appropriate  fiam- 
mability  and  toxicity  standards  for  build- 
ing materials,  enlarge  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fire  research  and  development 
programs,  and  expand  training  opportu- 
nities and  provide  improved  equipment 
to  the  men  who  risk  their  lives  daily  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  dev.^stating 
effects  of  fire.  These  are  the  purposes  of 
the  nine  comprehensive  bills  I  introduced 
during  the  92d  and  93d  Congresses  with 
the  bipartisan  support  of  60  Members  of 
Congress. 

Today,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
dangerously  and  unjustifiably  low  qual- 
ity of  firefi?hting  equipment.  We  a.=k  our 
firefighters  to  engage  in  a  tough,  dirty, 
and  dangerous  profe.'^sion.  We  expect  our 
firefighters  to  combat  the  unprecedented 
fire  problems  created  by  modern  toxic 
chemicals,  high  flammability  materials, 
and  well-insulated  highrise  buildings. 

Yet  we  furnish  our  firefighters  with 
equipment  designed  decades  ago.  The 
President  of  the  Internation'31  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs  states  this  clearly : 

Improvements  in  apparatus,  tools  and 
equipment  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  tech- 
nological advances  that  have  been  made  In 
buildings,  building  materials.  Industry  and 
chemistry.  Firefighters  must  face  space  age 
emergencies  with  stone  age  equipment.  There 
have    been    some    improvements,    but    ever 
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these  have  been  beyond  the  financial  reach 
of  local  government. 

Most  of  the  protective  clothing  worn 
by  our  firefighters  would  not  even  pass 
the  flammabllity  test  for  children's  sleep- 
wear.  Their  breathing  apparatus  is 
clumsy  and  inefficient.  Traditional  fire 
hoses  ai'.d  wooden  ladders  are  burnable, 
but  still  widely  used.  Nonuniform  fire 
hose  couplings  impede  interdepartmental 
cooperation  during  general  alarm  fires. 
Battering  rams  and  axes  are  still  widely 
employed  in  rescue  operations  despite  the 
development  of  an  explosive  device  that 
Is  far  more  effective.  And  the  lack  of  a 
centralized  fire  information  collection 
service  has  fragmented  the  efforts  of 
scientists,  technicians,  administrators, 
and  fire  officials  in  all  areas  of  firefight- 
ing. 

The  full  effect  of  our  failure  in  the  area 
of  firefighting  equipment  is  hard  to  meas- 
ure, but  is  nothing  short  of  tragic.  At 
leri.«t  100  firemen  die  each  year  in  the 
line  of  duty;  and  nearly  40  percent  are 
injured.  We  will  never  know,  though,  just 
how  many  of  the  roughly  12,000  Ameri- 
can? killed  each  year  by  fire  could  have 
been  rescued  if  our  firefighters  were  pro- 
vided with  the  equipment  they  need  and 
deserve. 

We  can  make  great  progress  in  this 
vital  area  if  we  quickly  capitalize  on 
NASA's  recent  breakthroughs  in  fire- 
fighting  technology.  They  have  created  a 
fire  suit  that  offers  protection  from  a 
1.500-degree  flame.  They  have  con- 
structed a  breathing  system  that  is 
lighter,  smaller,  and  more  efficient  than 
current  models.  And  they  have  developed 
several  types  of  clothing  previously  im- 
knnwn  in  the  fireflghting  Industry. 

This  new  equipment  has  been  tested  in 
actual  fire  situations  by  the  Houston 
Fire  Department  and  volimteer  firefight- 
ers from  my  district  in  Cormecticut.  Paid 
and  volunteer  firefighters  alike  have  re- 
sponded to  NASA's  Innovations  \\-ith  en- 
thiLsiasm. 

Now  we  must  Insure  that  such  new 
equipment  is  mass-produced  and  distrib- 
uted as  quickly  as  it  is  developed. 

No  one  speaks  with  greater  authority 
on  our  failure  to  provide  adequate  fire- 
fighting  equipment  than  the  firefighter 
himself.  I.  therefore,  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  from 
the  >:ation'r  Cities  based  upon  a  poll  of 
firefighters  across  the  Nation.  Dissatis- 
faction among  fire  chiefs  with  their  com- 
munications systems,  firefighting  appa- 
ratus, and  protective  clothing  is  shown  to 
reach  up  to  59  percent.  I  include  this 
article  in  full  in  the  hope  that  this  clear 
indication  of  our  neglect  of  our  fire  serv- 
ice will  .spur  us  on  to  insure  that  in  the 
future  America's  dedicated  firefighters 
receive  the  safest  and  most  effective 
equipment  possible. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the  June 
issue  of  Nation's  Cities  follows: 

Equipment:  Good  But  Could  Be  Better 

Are  America's  Are  chiefs  satisfied  with  the 
eqiupmem  and  protective  clothing  they  and 
their  men  use  dally' 

Generally,  they  are.  But  an  overwhelming 
84  6    per   cent    of   the   chiefs   surveyed   said 
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there's  a  need  for  greater  innovation  to  Im- 
prove them.  (The  larger  the  city,  the  greater 
need  for  more  Innovation  was  seen  by  the 
chiefs.  In  cities  between  10.000  and  24,999 
population,  79.9  per  cent  felt  the  need  for 
greater  equipment  innovation.  But  that  fig- 
ure Jumped  to  91.1  per  cent  In  cities  over  100,- 
000.) 

The  Nation's  Cities  Poll  a.sked  a  series  of  de- 
tailed questions  seeking  to  determine  the  le- 
vel of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  with  13 
different  types  of  equipment  and  personal 
gear  used  by  firemen.  The  fire  chiefs  were 
asked  to  grade  each  under  these  categories: 
Not  at  all  satisfied,  somewhat  satisfied,  fairly 
satisfied,  and  completelv  sa'lsfied. 

By  combining  the  "not  at  all  satisfied"  and 
the  "somewhat  satisfied"  answers,  a  sort  of 
"dissatisfaction  Index"  was  achieved  for  the 
13  types  of  equipment  and  personal  gear 
Items  listed  on  the  questionnaire.  Here  are 
those  Index  figures  In  the  order  of  dissatis- 
faction : 

PoUce-flre  communications  center,  58.9  per 
cent;  "911"  system  for  emergency  calls,  49.6 
per  cent;  communications  devices  used  at  a 
fire,  31  per  cent;  turnoiit  coats,  29.1  per  cent; 
gloves,  27.6  per  cont;  chemicals  for  fighting 
fires.  23.4  per  cent;  communications  center 
at  fire  headquarters.  21.7  per  cent;  boots, 
21.7  per  cent;  breathing  apparatus,  18.7  per 
cent;  fire  trticks,  15.2  per  cent;  fire  hose,  14.4 
per  cent;  helmets.  13  8  per  cent;  and  fire 
ladders,  7.4  per  cent. 

When  asked  which  items  of  equipment  and 
gear  needed  the  most  innovation  to  make 
them  better,  chiefs  tended  to  concentrate  on 
those  personal  Items  which  protect  a  fireman 
during  a  fire:  turnout  coats,  breathing  ap- 
paratus, boots,  gloves,  and  helmets. 

Several  Interesting  sidelights  emerged  when 
the  equipment  satisfaction  re^^ponses  were 
broken  down  by  city  size  and  region.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  levels  of  dissatisfaction 
were  hiKher  in  larger  cities,  especlallv  those 
over  100.000  population,  and  In  cities  of  all 
sizes  In  the  West. 

Particuharly  with  the  "911"  system,  turn- 
out coals,  and  breathing  apparatus  was  the 
larger  city  dissatisfaction  markedly  above  the 
national  totals.  In  the  West,  fire  chiefs  re- 
ported a  significant  amount  of  additional 
dissatisfaction  with  police-fire  communica- 
tions centers,  turnout  coats,  gloves,  chemi- 
cals, boots,  and  fire  trucks. 

The  need  for  improved  equipment  and  pro- 
tective clothing  also  was  mentioned  by  a 
number  of  fire  chiefs  in  their  personal  com- 
ments on  the  questionnaires. 

"Just  develop  a  fire  coat  with  excellent  In- 
sulating qualities,  fire  retardant  textile,  light 
In  weight,  brightly  colored,  and  priced  at  .$50 
maximum."  an  Illinois  ch:ef  challenged. 
"Just  TRY  and  do  it.  No  one  has  and  much 
of  what  is  offered  is  less  satisfactory  than 
the  traditional  duck  with  rubber  lining." 

"The  fire  service  is  20  to  30  years  behind," 
said  a  California  chief.  "We  still  use  water 
to  put  out  a  fire— .is  did  our  forefathers. 
Through  e.vperiments  there  must  be  a  better 
way  to  control  a  fire  chemically  " 

The  use  of  computer.?  in  day-to-day  fire 
service  operations  is  certainly  one  area  of  in- 
novation that  appears  to  offer  much  poten- 
tial. Bu:  the  results  of  The  Nation's  Cities 
Poll  reveal  only  64  (8  per  cent)  of  the  797 
responding  fire  departments  actually  use  the 
computer  now  In  fire  service  operations. 
Again,  larger  cities  over  100,000  (47  per  cent 
of  those  using  computers)  and  Western 
cities  (34  per  cent)  are  leading  the  way  for 
such  computer  u.=es  a.s  locating  sites  for  new 
fire  stations  allocating  fire  equipment  among 
.stations,  handling  information  systems  on 
fire  Incld-'nce  data,  and  helping  to  make  other 
firefighting  decisions.  Indeed,  only  20.1  per 
cent  of  the  fire  chiefs  reported  their  depart- 
ments were  even  studying  the  use  of  com- 
puters. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  POZNAN 
WORKERS'  REVOLT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  pa^  several  days  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  subjected  to  a  veri- 
table barrage  of  pro-Soviet  propaganda 
in  connection  with  Leonid  Brezhnev's 
recent  visit.  The  various  media  have 
given  graphic  presentations  of  the  Soviet 
leader  as  a  benign,  jovial  Russian  exud- 
ing good  will  and  camaraderie.  Simul- 
taneously, the  administration  has  en- 
larged the  achievements  of  the  summit 
sessions  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  true 
results. 

A  few  important  issues  are  reported  to 
have  been  discussed  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  but  far  more  important  items 
were  ignored  and  diplomatically  side- 
stepped, apparently  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
unpleasant  subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  armiversary  yester- 
day of  the  Poznan  workers'  revolt  gave 
us  all  pause  to  reflect  deeply  on  why  the 
fate  of  the  Baltic  States  was  so  totally 
ignored.  Today  as  we  join  with  our  mil- 
lions of  Polish-American  citizens  in  re- 
membering with  justifiable  pride  the 
bravery  of  Polish  workers  who  rose  up 
in  revolt  against  their  Red  Communist 
puppet  leaders,  we  cannot  escape  the 
feeling  that  the  sessions  with  Brezhnev 
were  in  large  measure  a  sham  and  a 
mockery  of  justice. 

Every  American  citizen  with  deep  ties 
of  birth  or  kinship  with  the  captive  na- 
tions—Poles, Baits.  Czechs— all  of  them 
must  bemoan  the  fact  that  no  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  redress  from  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  illegal  annexations  of  sov- 
ereign states  and  for  its  bestial  acts  of 
replacing  freedom  and  independence 
with  virtual  slavery  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  covet  and  prize  freedom  as  much 
as  do  you  and  I. 

How  can  the  administration  be  so 
shortsighted  as  to  make  available  huge 
supplies  of  grain  to  the  Russians  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers,  yet 
shy  away  from  calling  the  oppressors  to 
task  for  their  crimes  against  humanity? 
It  was  bad  enough  to  give  away  grain 
which  will  in  all  likelihood  cause  some 
people  in  our  own  country  to  go  hungry, 
but  to  do  so  without  getting  something  of 
value  in  return  is  sheer  nonsense. 

In  these  roseate,  dreamy  days  of  tr>'- 
ing  to  end  the  cold  war  and  improve  our 
relationships  with  the  godless  Soviets, 
must  we  forgive  and  forget  the  atrocities 
of  the  Communists  committed  against  so 
many  of  our  friends  and  relatives?  For 
the  sake,  of  international  harmony,  are 
we  supposed  to  ignore  historic  events  that 
caused  the  breach  to  develop  between 
ourselves  and  the  perpetrators  of  a  whole 
slate  of  crimes  which  only  justice  can 
erase? 

Every  American  and  particularly  every 
Member  of  Congress  needs  to  view  with 
careful  scrutiny  each  move  being  made 
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to  obtain  Soviet  approval  to  mutual 
agreements.  We  need  to  summon  the 
same  type  of  righteous  indignation  which 
motivated  the  Poznan  workers  in  their 
revolt  against  the  usurpers  of  their  free- 
dom. Like  those  brave  Polish  workers,  we 
need  to  demonstrate  a  steadfast  and  firm 
opposition  to  namby-pamby  agreements 
in  the  process  of  formulation  for  pur- 
poses of  winning  a  doubtful  friendship 
with  questionable  friends. 

How  can  we  erase  from  our  minds  the 
sorry  plight  of  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  enslaved  people  of  Jewish  and 
other  faiths  whose  greatest  desire  is  to 
leave  Russia  and  its  satellite  states? 

Brave  as  were  the  Polish  workers  in 
their  heroic  efforts  to  remove  tlie  fetters 
of  their  enslavement,  those  efforts  proved 
in  vain  because  they  lacked  trained 
leadership  and  they  were  not  adequately 
organized.  Even  so,  the  opposition  they 
manifested  was  so  telling  that  the  Soviets 
had  to  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  troops 
to  quell  the  revolt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  continuing  our  efforts 
to  force  the  Soviets  to  effect  prompt  and 
suitable  redress  to  the  millions  of  people 
whom  they  have  enslaved,  we  must  seek 
to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  Poznan  workers. 
We  must  call  upon  our  best  trained  lead- 
ership and  make  fullest  use  of  our  fine 
ethnic  and  nationality  organizations  to 
achieve  maximum  help  for  the  people 
still  enslaved.  We  must  all  unite  and  do 
our  utmost  to  see  that  the  question  of  the 
future  of  the  captive  nations  is  given 
priority  consideration  in  up-coming  sum- 
mit meetings.  We  should  strive  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  an  adequate  Joint 
Commission  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  the  States  involved  to  begin  inten- 
sive deliberations  on  these  important 
matters. 

If  Brezhnev  and  his  fellow  Communist 
leaders  are  sincere  in  their  overtures  of 
good  will,  surely  this  is  the  time  for  us 
to  join  with  all  freedom-loving  nations 
to  seek  redress  and  independence  for  the 
victims  of  Communist  tyranny. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STOCKTON  HOTZE 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Melvin  Price,  paid  tribute  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  Stockton  Hotze.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  his  today,  June 
30,  as  Mr.  Hotze  retires  from  his  posi- 
tion as  an  employee  in  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  Office  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Hotze  has  worked  in  that  Office 
for  15  years,  and  I  have  known  him  since 
I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1961.  Like 
many  other  Members,  I  have  found  him 
an  efficient,  courteous  employee  whose 
help  was  always  extremely  valuable. 

Today  Stockton  Hotze  rounds  out  15 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  are  many 
other  employees  like  him,  removed  from 
the  limelight  and  publicity,  working 
Quietly  and  efficiently  to  insure  that  the 
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business  of  the  Congress  goes  forward. 
Paying  tribute  to  Stockton  Hotze,  as  I  do 
today,  is  one  way  of  paying  tribute  to 
them  all. 

On  a  personal  basis,  I  know  Mr.  Hotze 
to  be  a  highly  respected  and  devout 
member  of  the  St.  Thomas  More  parish 
in  the  Arlington  area.  Through  his  good 
offices,  the  House  was  privileged  last  year 
to  have  our  session  opened  with  prayer 
by  his  pastor,  the  Right  Reverend 
Richard  Burke. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Mr.  Hotze  will  have 
many  years  of  enjoyable  activity  in  re- 
turn for  his  great  services  for  God  and 
country. 


THE  HISTORY  LESSON  OF 
WATERGATE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
impact  of  the  Watergate  scandal  was  felt 
by  the  public,  many  wondered  what  was 
to  come  of  our  Republic.  To  many  the 
answer  was  to  be  found  in  the  basic  his- 
torical and  philosophical  tenets  of  gov- 
ernment left  to  us  by  the  founding 
parents  and  in  the  remedies  available  to 
us  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  proc- 
esses. 

I  commend  to  you  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial from  the  June  1973  edition  of  the 
Cooperator,  a  publication  of  the  United 
Housing  Foundation. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows : 
The  History  Lesson  of  Watergate 

Unlimited  power  is  apt  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  those  w  ho  possess  It. — William  Pitt, 
1770 

The  basis  of  our  government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  It  left 
to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  government,  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter. — 
Thomas  Jefferson,  1787 

Power  tends  to  corrupt;  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely. — Lord  Acton,  1887 

The  reputation  of  the  Republic  Is  tarnished 
and  battered,  but  the  Republic  still  stands. 

When,  In  the  distant  future,  Watergate 
la  but  a  chapter  In  history,  we  may  look 
back  and  see  that  the  Republic  has  emerged 
stronger  because  of  It.  Sometimes  good  does 
emerge  from  evil.  I.e.  the  Republic  Is 
stronger  because  It  experienced  what  was 
known  as  ♦he  McCarthy  era. 

The  wise  founding  fathers  of  this  nation, 
recognizing  the  evils  of  unbridled  power 
of  tyrants,  attempted  to  establish  a  system 
based  on  checks  and  balances  between  three 
branches  of  government.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  through  thirty-seven  presi- 
dents, and  ninety  three  congresses,  through 
a  civil  war  and  many  International  wars, 
through  many  years  of  prosperity  and  many 
years  of  depression  and  Infiatlon,  all  things 
considered,  the  structure  established  by 
the  founding  fathers  has  worked  effectively. 
Let  us  not,  because  of  one  power  driven  In- 
dividual, who  has  surrounded  himself  with 
corrupt  Individuals,  be  too  quick  to  dis- 
card the  system  which  has  worked  effectively 
for  so  long. 

However,  let  us  be  vigilant  to  perfect  and 
safeguard  our  basic  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  constitution.  Let  us  use  the  established 
processes  available  under  the  judicial  and 
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legislative  systems  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent to  weed  out  and  punish  those  who  for 
the  sake  of  personal  and  corporate  power 
would  corrupt  and  desiory  the  democratic 
system. 

Finally  let  us  be  extremely  grateful  for 
those  courageous  publishers,  editors  and 
reporters,  and  their  counterparts  In  other 
media,  who  serve  us  well  as  the  fourth 
branch  of  government.  Without  the  courage 
and  independence  of  these  institutions  It  Is 
unlikely  that  the  public  would  have  ever 
known  the  meaning  of  the  Pentagon  Paper? 
and  Watergate. 


THE   PENN-CENTRAL   CRISIS— THIS 
TIME  THE  WOLF  IS  REAL 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  condition  of  our  Nation's 
railroads. 

The  crisis  of  the  railroads  in  the  north- 
eastern quarter  of  the  United  States  has 
been  talked  about  so  much,  that  I  am 
afraid  our  railroads  may  suffer  the  same 
fate  of  the  boy  who  cried  "wolf." 

Today,  the  wolf  is  really  at  the  door, 
and  the  Perm  Central  Railroad,  a  vital 
link  on  our  Nation's  entire  transporta- 
tion system,  is  about  to  be  devoured  in 
liquidation. 

This  calls  for  serious  consideration  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreisn  Commerce 
Committee,  and  by  the  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee,  of  the 
problem — and  an  even  more  important 
step,  the  definition  of  a  proposed  solution 
that  will  soon  see  the  light  of  day. 

Lest  any  of  my  colleagues  doubt  the 
need  for  action  and  believe  this  is  just 
one  more  cry  of  "wolf"  to  see  who  comes 
running.  I  submit  the  following  report 
from  today's  Washington  Post: 

Halt  of  All  Pennsy  Trains  Askeq 
(By  William  H.  Jones) 

Trustees  of  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central 
railroad  proposed  a  drastic  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation yesterday  that  would  stop  all  sen-Ice 
along  Its  20.000  miles  of  track  starting  Oct.  31, 
unless  the  government  provides  financial  aid 
before  Oct.  1. 

In  a  detailed  proposal  filed  with  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  John  P.  Fullam  of  Philadelphia, 
the  trustees  said  that  once  Penn  Central's 
railroad  business  Is  ended  and  all  rail  assets 
put  up  for  sale,  remaining  holdln^-s  of  the 
firm  would  be  combined  into  a  tiew  non- 
transportation  company  with  real  estate  and 
pipeline  subsidiaries. 

A  hearing  on  the  rail  liquidation  plan  is 
scheduled  before  Judge  Fullam  on  Monday. 
If  the  Judge  approves  the  trtistees'  petition, 
the  plan  will  be  submitted  immediately  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
a  recommendation  for  expedited  hearings  and 
action. 

Liquidation  of  the  railroad  is  ncce.ssary, 
the  trustees  told  Judge  Fullam.  for  two 
fundamental  reasons : 

It  would  be  Illegal  to  continue  spending 
assets  owned  by  Penn  Central  creditors  with- 
out any  possible  return. 

Penn  Central  will  lack  money  to  pay  such 
expenses  as  payrolls.  Cash  forecasts,  said  the 
trustees.  Indicate  that  the  Penn  Central 
might  run  out  of  money   as  early   as   late 
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summer  but  certainly  by  January  or  Febru- 
ary at  the  latest. 

The  decision  by  the  trustees  to  seek  an 
end  to  all  railroad  business  came  as  a  shock 
to  some  numljers  ol  the  House  and  Senate, 
who  had  experted  a  proposal  to  reduce  opera- 
tions sharply,  possibly  by  discontinuing 
9,000  miles  of  freight  routes. 

The  const';isus  was  that  the  trustees"  re- 
orttanizatlon  plan  effectively  sets  an  Oct.  1 
dead  line  for  Congress  to  act  In  establishing 
a  new  system  for  operating  train  services 
In  the  denseiy  populated  region  served  by  the 
Pennsy  and  five  other  major  bankrupt  lines. 

But  ihere  is  i.o  consensus  on  what  action 
should  be  taken.  The  Nixon  administration 
favi;rs  creation  of  a  new  for-profit  corpora- 
tion that  would  reorganize  all  Northeastern 
railroads  without  the  constraints  of  existing 
lab.,r,  re(:ul  itory  and  environmental  laws, 
and  costing  the  federal  treasury  no  more  than 
$40  milUcn  in  start-up  expenses. 

Ihe  chief  administration  spokesman  on 
all  rail  matters.  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tor John  W.  Ingram,  wasn't  .surprised  by  the 
trustees'  plan.  "It's  about  what  I  expected," 
he  said  yesterday. 

"I  think  It  is  important,  given  their  peti- 
tion, that  we  get  on  v/lth  the  Department  of 
Transportation  plan."  said  Ingram.  "I  think 
It  can  be  done."  Many  segments  of  the  Penn 
Central  railroad  are  components  of  a  po- 
tentially protUable  business.  Ingram  contin- 
ued. 'The  problem  is  to  get  rid  of  the  parts 
of  the  rallro.id  which  are  unproductive." 

The  DOT  proposal  envisions  that  one  or 
more  new  railroad  firms  would  be  set  up  in 
the  Northeast,  financed  entirely  with  private 
capital,  to  compete  with  the  existing  and 
profitable  Cheasle  System  and  Norfolk  & 
Western. 

Opposition  to  the  administration  plan  has 
ccino  from  organised  labor,  some  shippers. 
local  and  state  government  otilcials  and 
mernoers  of  Congress,  who  believe  that  the 
for-profit  emp^asls  in  the  DOT  plan  will 
eliminate  too  many  routes  and  Jobs. 

To  support  a  system  that  provides  for 
public  services,  they  believe,  large  doses  of 
federal  money  will  be  needed — at  least  for 
an  Interim  period  of  several  years. 

One  m.ijor  effort  at  solving  the  problem 
was  launched  yesterday  by  Rep.  Brock  Adams 
(D-'Wash.l.  a  key  legislator  on  transporta- 
tion problems,  who  Introduced  a  bill  that 
Includes  poriions  of  many  previously  pro- 
posed plana.  The  Adams  bill  has  three  major 
i^ectlons: 

Definition  of  a  railroad  system  that  will 
provide  needed  service,  tn  be  accomplished 
by  a  Northeas''  Transportation  Commission— 
Vi  people  repre.senting  labor,  local  govern- 
ments, consumers,  regulators  and  Industry. 
The  Secretary  of  Tran.soortatlon  wotild  pro- 
pose a  basic  core  system  to  the  commission. 

Rasing  money  to  finance  the  restructured 
system  through  a  new  federal  corporation, 
Federal  National  Railway  Association  (Fannie 
Rae  I .  It  v.-ould  sell  government-guaranteed 
bonds  to  the  financial  community  for  cash 
it  nnld  t'se  to  operate  trains. 

Operation  of  necessary  train  services  by 
a  Northeast  Railroad  Corp.,  which  would  buy 
as:;cts  of  the  Penn  Central  and  other  bank- 
rupt lines. 

In  their  plan  of  railroad  liquidation,  the 
Penn  Central  trustees  endorsed  the  concept 
of  a  big  government  role  in  operating  North- 
eastern railroads. 

"As  the  trustees  have  testified  before  the 
Congress."  they  told  Judge  Pullam,  "the 
preferred  course  would  begin  with  a  program 
of  federal  financial  support  to  stem  erosion 
and  ensure  adequate  and  efficient  rail  service 
on  Penn  Central's  lines." 

At  the  same  time,  the  trustees  said,  the 
federal  government  should  "create  the  ma- 
chinery for  resolving  with  finality  the  ra'I 
problem  plagtilng  the  Northeast  and.  because 
of  the  interdependence  of  American  rail- 
roads, the  nation," 
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The  trustees  noted  that  government  em- 
phasis to  date  haa  been  on  the  overall  rail 
crisis,  making  it  "highly  doubtful"  tliat  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  will  continue  to  exist 
as  a  private  enterprise  for  very  long  no  mat- 
ter what  the  government  ends  up  doing. 

The  trustees  also  noted  that  chairmen  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Commerce  commit- 
tees— Rep.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (D-'W.  Va.)  and 
Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D-Wa.sh.) — had 
written  Judge  Fullam  recently,  stating  that 
"we  expect  action  by  Congress  sometime  this 
summer  or  early  fall." 

A  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate's  Sur- 
face Transportation  subcommittee,  J.  Glenn 
Beall  of  Maryland,  said  yesterday  he  hopes 
that  the  Senate  will  be  considering  rail  legis- 
lation before  Congress  recesses  the  first  week 
of  August. 

Beall  predicted  that  interim  financial  aid 
win  be  necessary  to  keep  trains  running 
while  new  private  or  semi-government  cor- 
porations are  established. 

The  House  Transportation  subcommittee  Is 
expected  to  devote  full  time  next  week  to 
marking  un  proposed  rail  legislation.  Includ- 
ing the  Adams  bill  offered  yesterday. 

The  trustees  said  they  had  considered  al- 
ternatives to  a  complete  shutdown,  including 
continuation  of  an  i  1,000-mile  cor-  freight 
system. 

But  studies  indicated,  they  said,  that  this 
would  still  cost  too  much  if  the  corporation 
had  to  pay  benefits  to  employees  laid  off  be- 
cause of  the  change. 

The  only  alternatives,  then,  the  trustees 
concluded,  are  liquidation  or  federal  aid  by 
Oct.  1.  The  aid  could  take  the  form  of  ac- 
quisition of  Pennsy  rail  assets  for  a  new 
Northeast  system  or  direct  appropriations 
to  stop  erosion  of  estates  of  bankrupt  rail- 
roads for  a  temporary  period — no  longer  than 
a  year. 

According  to  Capitol  Hill  sources.  Judge 
Fullam  ha.s  said  In  private  conversations 
that  he  opposes  any  federal  aid  plan  that 
amounts  'o  a  "Band-aid  "  approach  rather 
than  long-term  solutions. 

Penn  Central  is  losing  money  at  a  rate  of 
$600,000  Cully,  operating  freight  service  in  16 
states,  Canada  and  t!ie  District  of  Columbia, 
as  well  as  long-distance  passenger  trains  for 
Amtrak  and  commuter  trains  in  many  urban 
areas. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  court-ap- 
pointed trustees— George  P.  Baker,  Richard 
C.  Bond  and  Jervis  Langdon  Jr.— have  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  reduce  Penn  Central's  un- 
profitable lir.es,  to  trim  the  labor  force  more 
sharply,  and  to  be  fully  compensated  for  pas- 
senger operations. 

In  a  related  development  last  night,  15  iall- 
roads  controlled  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
Penn  Central  filed  petitions  for  bankruptcy 
along  with  the  larger  company.  The  separate 
firms  constitute  about  half  of  the  overall 
Pennsy  system  and  have  been  operated  by 
Penn  Central  trustees. 

The  routes  Involved  are.  In  many  cases, 
the  most  profitable  operated  by  the  Penn 
Central,  and  include  the  Michigan  Central; 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington 
Railway;  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Railway;  Union  Railway  Co.  of  Baltimore; 
and  the  Erie  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad, 


PALUMBO  VOTED  IN  HALL  OF  FAIVIE 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF  vmoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30.  1973 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  fame  is 
fleeting,    and.    except    for    the    record- 
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keepers  and  the  memories  of  those  fans 
who  were  privileged  to  watch  them  in 
their  moments  of  glory,  this  often  is  the 
case  with  the  heroes  of  sports. 

In  recent  months,  however,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  for  longtime  followers  of  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  football  to  note  that 
Joe  Palumbo,  widely  rated  the  best  de- 
fensive guard  in  the  university's  gridiron 
liistory,  has  been  recognized  again  by 
induction  into  the  Virginia  Sports  Hail 
of  Fame. 

Joe  Palumbo  came  from  Pennsylvania 
to  study  and  play  football  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  he  stayed  on  in  Charlottes- 
ville, the  seat  of  the  University,  to 
establish  his  home  and  family,  and  to 
become  a  successful  businessman. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  a  news  article  by 
the  Associated  Press  which  appeared  in  a 
number  of  Virginia  newspapers. 

At  the  same  time,  as  an  alumnus  of 
Virginia  Tech — more  formally  knowii  as 
Virginia  Polyteclmic  Institute  and  State 
University,  and  With  deference  to  my 
valued  constituents,  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  Joe  Palumbo — I  also  include 
an  Associated  Press  article  reporting  the 
election  to  the  Virginia  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  of  the  late  Hunter  Carpenter.  "VPI 
baclifield  star  of  the  early  years  of  the 
century : 

Palumbo   Voted   in   Hall   of   Fame 

Portsmouth. — Joseph  C.  Palumbo,  43.  de- 
scribed as  the  best  defensive  guard  In  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  football  history,  has  been 
voted  into  the  Virginia  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  youngest  of  10  former  athletes  voted 
Into  the  "Hall,"  Palumbo  is  best  remembered 
by  long-suffering  Virginia  football  lovers  as 
the  All-America  guard  of  the  1951  team,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  university's  finest. 

Under  Coach  Art  Guepe.  the  Cavaliers  won 
23  and  lost  5  games  the  years  Palumbo 
played. 

Born  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  Aug.  1,  1929,  Palumbo 
was  graduated  from  Greenbrier  Military 
School  in  Virginia. 

He  captained  Virginia  his  senior  year  and 
was  voted  to  the  Associated  Press  and  NEA 
All-America  teams.  He  became  an  ofBcer  In 
the  Army  Transportation  Corps  In  1952  after 
graduation  and  made  All-Army  and  All- 
Service  in  football. 

Barney  GUI,  a  Virginia  halfback  of  that  era, 
says  Palumbo  "was  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
athletes  I  ever  met." 

Palumbo  was  not  massive  physically,  but 
at  5-8,  200  pounds,  he  lulled  a  lot  of  opposi- 
tion linemen  Into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Said  Gill: 

"A  nice  guy  off  the  field,  Joe  was.  But 
once  he  crossed  that  line,  buddy,  he  would 
lay  the  wood  to  his  best  friend. 

"Joe  used  to  sharpen  the  points  of  his 
elbows  by  popping  them  against  the  walls  of 
the  shower.  Bam,  bam,  bam.  Just  like  that. 
And  when  he  did  sltups.  he  would  fall  back 
on  the  floor  so  hard  the  room  would  shake. 
Yeah,  'dedicated'  Is  the  word. 

"Virginia  in  those  days  never  went  to  the 
4-3  defense,  but  used  a  6-2-3.  Hardly  ever  an 
odd-man  line.  Guepe  would  play  Joe  nose-up 
on  the  guard  or  overshlft  to  put  him  nose-up 
on  the  center,  and  by  the  end  of  the  game  the 
guy  would  be  hiking  the  ball  into  the  seats." 

Just  as  aggressive  In  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness as  he  wsis  in  football.  Palumbo  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Million  Dollar  Roundtable.  Said 
Gill:  "I've  been  told  Joe  Is  one  of  the  top 
five  Insurance  salesmen  in  the  w-o-r-l-d." 
Gill  spelled  It  out. 

Palumbo.  represents  American  Defender 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Raleigh.  N.C.,  Is  presi- 
dent of  Colter  Corp.,  president  of  Real  Prop- 
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erty  Investors  Inc.,  president  of  Library 
Restaurant  Inc.,  an  officer  of  Superior  Ex- 
cavating Co.,  a  director  of  Peoples'  Bank  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  on  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Virginia  National  Bank  of  Harrisonburg, 
and  on  the  board  of  Remote  Consoles  Inc. 

He  lives  in  Charlottesville,  and  will  be  offi- 
cially Installed  in  the  VSHP  here  April  27. 
Sam  Snead,  Chandler  Harper,  and  Bobby 
Dodd  also  will  be  Installed  In  the  Hall  of 
Fame  that  night,  along  with  two  deceased 
nominees  yet  to  be  announced. 


Former  Gobbler  Football  Star  Voted  Into 
State   Hall    of   Fame 

Portsmouth. — Hunter  Carpenter,  the  leg- 
endary hero  of  Virginia  Tech  football,  was 
named  Saturday  to  posthumous  membership 
in  the  Virginia  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

Carpenter  became  the  sl,\th  all-time  Vir- 
ginia sports  great  to  be  chosen  this  year. 

Previously  announced  were  Sam  Snead  and 
Chandler  Harper  of  golf  fame;  Bobby  Dodd. 
Tennessee  All-Amerlcan  quarterback  and 
longtime  football  coach  at  Georgia  Tech;  Joe 
Palumbo.  the  University  of  Virginia's  All- 
Amerlcan  football  guard  of  1951;  and  Jimmy 
Leech.  VMI's  great  halfback  of  the  unbeaten 
football  "Flvlng  Squadron"  of  1920. 

Leoch  and  Carpenter  are  deceased.  Induc- 
tion ceremonies  will  be  held  here  the  night 
of  April  27  at  the  Virginia  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame's  second  annual  banquet. 

Carpenter  played  In  the  early  1900s  when 
football  belonged  to  the  boys,  eligibility  rules 
were  enforced  or  winked  at  by  Individual 
schools,  and  the  transfer  athlete  flourished. 

He  matriculated  at  Virginia  Tech  in  the 
fall  of  1898,  a  15-year-old  youngster  from 
Clifton  Forge  who  had  never  gone  to  school. 
He  had  been  schooled  by  private  tutors  and 
entered  Virginia  Tech  to  complete  his  high 
school  work. 

He'd  never  touched  a  football  In  Clifton 
Forge,  but  he  was  a  husky  youth  and  took 
to  football  in  a  hurry.  By  1900.  when  he  was 
17.  Carpenter  was  a  regular  halfback  moti- 
vated bv  one  burning  obsession — to  beat  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

For  four  years  Carpenter  and  the  Gobblers 
went  against  the  Cavaliers  and  for  four  years 
the  Cavaliers  won. 

The  1903  game  was  the  most  disappointing 
to  the  by-then  swift  210-pound  Carpenter. 
Later,  when  North  Carolina — beaten  earlier 
by  Tech— defeated  Virginia  16-0,  Carpenter 
transferred  to  North  Carolina  with  the  words. 
"I  want  to  beat  the  University  of  Virginia." 

He  was  doomed  again  to  disappointment. 
He  played  brilliantly  against  the  Cavaliers, 
only  to  have  Virginia  win  the  game  12-11 
when  an  extra  point  kick  was  deflected 
through  the  uprights  by  a  Carolina  player 
who  like  Carpenter,  had  transferred  from 
Tech. 

Carpenter  was  elected  North  Carolina's 
captain  for  1905  but  transferred  back  to 
Blacksburg  for  his  sixth  varsity  season. 

Finally,  he  was  on  the  winning  side  against 
Virginia.  Carpenter  and  the  Gobblers  won 
their  first  game  from  Virginia  in  1905  by  an 
11-0  score.  The  Gobblers  won  nine  games 
that  season  and  lost  one — to  Navy  by  12-6. 

The  six  men  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
this  year  will  follow  Clarence  "Ace"  Parker, 
Bill  Dudley,  H.  K.  "Cy"  Young,  Robert  W. 
Spessard,  Dr.  Walter  Johnson  and  Eppa  Rlxey 
Jr.,  who  were  Inducted  last  year  as  charter 
members. 


THE  TRAGEDY  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
in  Northern  Ireland  lingers  on.  Since 
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the  summer  of  1969,  almost  900  people 
have  been  killed  and  thousands  others 
woimded,  many  maimed  for  life.  Once 
again,  that  terrible  situation  is  bolstered 
by  the  British  Government  through  the 
presence  of  over  17,000  troops. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  included  the  first 
section  of  a  motion  before  the  European 
Commission  of  Human  Rights  concern- 
ing alleged  violations  of  human  rights  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government 
against  the  people  of  NortheiTi  Ireland. 
I  would  recommend  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  next  section  of  this  impor- 
tant brief  which  will  follow  my  remarks 
today. 

There  is  only  one  solution  for  peace 
as  yet  untried  in  Northern  Ireland,  that 
is,  reunification  with  the  South.  All  the 
other  coercive  attempts  and  so-called 
initiatives,  as  outlined  in  the  countless 
numbers  of  British  Government  white 
papers,  have  failed.  That  is  obvious  if 
we  look  at  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
deaths  has  increased  steadily  over  the 
last  5  years  and  Northern  Ireland's  so- 
ciety is  more  fragmented  than  ever. 

These  two  sections  of  tlie  aforemen- 
tioned brief  presented  by  Mr.  Luis  Kut- 
ner  of  the  Commission  for  the  Interna- 
tional Due  Process  of  Law  are  striking 
explanatives  of  the  horrors  of  life  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Brief 
i.   the   position   taken   by   the  commission 

in  its  directive   letter   of  june   6.    1973. 

denudes  the  very  es.-5ence  of  the  solemn 

promises  made  by  the  signatories  to  the 

statute  of  the  council  of  europe. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  less  than 
one  ( 1 ' :  )  per  cent  of  the  Individual  peti- 
tions submitted  to  the  Commission  are  de- 
clared to  be  adml.sslble  and  worthy  of  a  hear- 
ing on  the  merits.  Liberalization  is  long  over- 
due. 

Protean  effort  has  gone  Into  the  compila- 
tion of  the  various  texts  of  the  European 
Commission  of  Human  Rights.  Tragically, 
the  CouncU  of  Europe  Is  over-buttressed 
with  superficial,  bureaucratic  machinery. 
The  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe  Is  con- 
cededly  a  noble  document,  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  but  apparently  signifying  nothing. 
Plaudits  are  due  the  Utopian  drafters  of  the 
Statute.  Regrettablv,  their  Utopia  is  indeed 
EREHWON. 

Procedural  rules  are  too  restrictive  and 
political  climates  negate  the  promise  that 
Individuals  are  truly  subjects  of  the  law. 

The  philosophic  aspirations  embodied  In 
the  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe  are  of 
the  most  solemn  dignity.  The  embodiment 
of  International  consensus  of  moral  aspira- 
tions, basic  precepts  for  the  treatment  of 
man  in  society,  the  definition  of  the  relation 
of  individual  rights  to  authority  and  society 
within  the  purview  of  the  International  com- 
munity are  doubtless  significant  events  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Noteworthy  though  the  embodiment  of 
philosophical  aspects  of  the  human  rights 
concept  may  be.  such  an  achievement  is  but 
a  hollow  promise  unless  coupled  with  an  ef- 
fective means  of  enforcement. 

Has  the  condition  of  man  In  fact  Im- 
proved within  the  last  twenty-five  years? 
There  Is  concord  that  International  human 
rights  activities  are  replete  w^th  examples  of 
spurious  concern,  hj-pocrlsy,  double-stand- 
ards and  apparent  indifference  to  suffering. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Statute  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  [to  which  Respondents  were 
original  signatories]  avows: 

"[That  the  High  Contracting  Parties  are] 
.  .  .  Reaffirming  their  devotion  to  the  spirit- 
ual and  moral  values  which  are  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  their  peoples  and  the  true 
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source  of  individual  freedom,  political  lib- 
erty and  the  rule  of  law,  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  all  genuine  democrarcy." 

The  actlcns  and  inactions  of  tlie  Commis- 
sion since  the  filing  of  the  within  Applica- 
tions on  July  10,  1972  belie  the  solemn  pur- 
pose of  Its  founding.  While  scores  of  men 
languish  in  the  squalid  and  Nazi-type  pris- 
ons of  Long  Kesh  and  Crumlin  Road  the 
Commission  engages  ill  prolix  year-long  ver- 
balistic  procrastination. 

The  Commission  is  in  the  unique  position 
to  effect  substantal  justice  regarding  the 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland.  Yet,  its  dila- 
tory proceedings  have  beconie  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  injustice  being  wroiight  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  The  vaunted  avenger  of  Interna- 
tion  human  rights  lias  become  the  lag- 
gard   ptrpetratjr    of    gross    injustice. 

The  Conimif'-:o"i  -s  chargec!  with  the  duty 
of  rendering  fundamental  Justice,  not  only 
under  the  relevant  Articles  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Council  of  Europe,  but  Justice  consist- 
ent with  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Its  ob- 
session with  technicalities  and  procedural 
niceties  .s  now  obfuscatiiig  the  ei.ds  of  Jus- 
tice. "Stcret  diplomacy"  masqtierades  as 
f aiid.imental  di.e  prices:..  Dij;;.ity  and  de- 
ency  of  human  life  are  less  than  minimum 
re'^ulrements  in  compelling  signatory  obli- 
gation to  comply  with  the  Statute  of  the 
Council  of  Europe. 

II.  APPLICANTS  HAVE  SUFFFRED  AND  CONTINUB 
TO  SUFFER  CRUEL  AND  INHUMANE  IMPRISON- 
MENT. TORTURE  AND  ARDITR.lRY  i  LPf:lVA710N 
OF    THEIR    INDIVIDUAL    LIBERTIES. 

A.  Tl.e   Special   Powers  Act  of   1922. 

The  fact  of  Great  Britain's  loi.g-standlng 
campaign  to  suppress  opposition  and  indi- 
vidual freedom  in  Northern  Ireland  is  well- 
documented. 

On  the  night  of  August  9.  1971  and  sub- 
sequent thereto — "Black  Monday" — the  Brit- 
ish Military  Police,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Royal  Ulster  constabulary,  under  the  diaboli- 
cal cloak  of  the  Special  Powers  Act  of  1922, 
wantonly  and  brutally  arrested,  tortured  and 
Imprisoned  hundreds  of  "suspects,"  includ- 
ing Applicants. 

The  Special  Powers  Act  of  1922  permits  the 
deprivation  of  individual  freedom  Insofar  as 
it  allows  the  arrest.  Imprisonment  and  pro- 
longed detention  of  individuals  without  any 
provocation  or  just  cause.  Under  this  Act. 
there  is  no  British  Justice — only  totalitarian 
military  enforcement  of  British  power.  The 
Act  empowers  authorities  to  arrest  and 
search  without  warrant;  to  imprison  without 
charge  or  trial;  to  prohibit  meetings  and  pro- 
cession.-, declare  curfews,  and: 

Punish  by  flogging; 

Deny  a  claim  to  trial  by  Jury; 

Arrest  persons  required  as  witnesses,  de- 
tain them  against  their  will,  force  persons  to 
answer  questions  against  their  will; 

Prevent  a  person  imprisoned  without  trial 
from  seeing  his  legal  counsel  or  relatives; 

Force  finger-printing  and  photographs 
against  a  person's  will; 

Prohibit  Inquest  procedures  after  a  pris- 
oner's death: 

Arrest  a  person  who  "by  word  of  mouth" 
spreads  false  reports  or  mskkes  false  state- 
ments; 

Prohibit  the  circulation  of  any  newspaper; 

Prohibit  the  possession  of  any  film  or 
record;  and 

Arrest  a  person  who  does  anvthlng  "cal- 
culated" to  be  prejudicial  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  order 
In  Northern  Ireland  and  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  regulations. 

Further,  the  Special  Powers  Act  deems  it 
an  offense  to  be  a  member  of  an  "unlawful 
a.";soclatlon."  Including  "Republican  clubs  or 
any  like  organizations  howsoever  described." 
Military  and  police  officers  have  the  power  to 
"close  roads,  paths,  bridges  and  ferries." 

Civil  authorities  may  also  order  the  evacu- 
ation—either temporary  or  permanent — of 
houses  and  buildings. 

Tlie  Government  may  invoke  any  section 
of  the  Special  Powers  Act  at  any  time.  Orlg- 
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Inally  Intended  to  last  for  one  year  when 
enacted  in  1922.  the  Special  Powers  Act  was 
renewed  until  1933  and  then  caused  to  en- 
dure Indefinitely.  As  early  as  1936  the  Act 
'.vas  vilified  by  the  NCCL  Commission  of  In- 
quiry, which  found:  'The  Commission  can- 
n')i  conceive  circumstances  which  would  Jus- 
tify the  embodiment  of  such  drastic  powers 
as  are  contained  in  the  Special  Powers 
Acts  .  .  .  This  abrogation  of  the  rule  of  law- 
has  been  sr.  practised  as  to  bring  the  freedom 
of  the  subject  Into  contempt  .  .  .  Wherever 
the  pillars  of  constitutional  rule,  Parliamen- 
tary sovereignty  and  the  rule  of  law  are 
overthrown,  there  exists  the  essential  condi- 
tions [sic]  for  dictatorship". 

Such  a  total  abrogation  of  fundamental 
human  rights,  and  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  indeed  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  itself,  cannot  be  coun- 
tenanced. The  Commission  must  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  abhorrent  and  odious  nature  of 
the  Special  Powers  Act  and  the  grievous  in- 
justice its  exercise  has  wreaked. 

B.  Detail  of  torture  and  Inhumane  Impris- 
onment of  applicants. 

The  details  of  the  applications  made  here- 
in, along  with  the  several  reports  of  the 
British  Home  Office  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
the  Compton  Report,  and  the  report  of  the 
Sunday  Times  Insight  Team,  have  surely 
been  sufficient  to  put  the  European  Commis- 
sion of  Human  Rights  upon  judicial  notice 
to  inquire  as  to  the  Inhumane  treatment  of 
Northern  Ireland  detainees. 

The  sworn  statement  of  Mrs.  Brlgld  Toolan 
McDonnell,  mother  of  one  of  the  Applicants 
named  herein,  is  ample  condemnation  of  the 
barbarities  which  have  been  perpetrated. 
Mrs.  McDonnell  states  that  her  son  was  forc- 
ibly taken  from  his  home  at  4:25  a.m.,  Au- 
gtist  10, 1971,  in  his  nlghtclothes.  Patrick  and 
other  arrestees  were  beaten  with  batons  upon 
the  throat,  arms,  kidneys  and  groin;  they 
were  set  upon  by  police  dogs;  they  were 
caused  to  run  barefoot  over  rough  ground, 
tripped  and  kicked;  they  were  deprived  of 
toilet  facilities  for  long  periods  of  time;  ex- 
crement was  rubbed  Into  their  faces;  some 
prisoners  were  hooded,  caused  to  stand  with- 
out moving  for  long  stretches  of  time;  others 
were  forced  to  Jump  from  low-hoverlng  hell- 
copters. 

All  manners  of  the  modern  assemblage  of 
torture  have  been  employed:  Irish  victims  of 
British  brutality  have  suffered  persistent 
beating  with  batons  on  the  head,  shoulders, 
hands,  thighs,  knees,  legs  and  feet.  They 
have  been  forced  to  run  barefoot  over  broken 
glass,  rocks  and  debris;  they  have  been  hood- 
ed and  manacled  for  extended  periods  of 
time.  Their  sustenance  has  been  maggot- 
swarming  gruel.  In  short,  Applicants  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  the  victims  of  hor- 
rific psychological  and  physical  castlgatlon. 
The  effect  of  the  cruel  and  Inhuman  prac- 
tices of  the  British  military  may  well  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  the  condition  of 
PROGERIA  among  large  numbers  of  Appli- 
cants and  other  detainees,  PROGERIA,  a 
disease  rarely  encountered  In  normal  situa- 
tions, but  prevalent  In  situations  of  barbaric 
torture.  Is  the  preternatural  acceleration  of 
the  aging  process.  Its  grievous  effect  Is  to 
cause  a  man  In  his  twenties  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance and  Infirmities  of  a  man  fifty  years 
his  senior.  Such  is  the  toll  of  the  acts  of 
Respondents  In  Northern  Ireland. 

Applicants  and  other  detainees  are  dally 
subjected  to  savage  tortures.  They  are  se- 
verely maltreated,  forced  to  live  In  dank  and 
filthy  cells,  shackled  for  long  stretches  of 
time.  Their  food  Is  Insufficient  to  maintain 
even  a  marginal  condition  of  health,  and  In- 
deed, is  so  repugnant  that  it  Is  spurned  by 
the  Alsatian  police  dogs  which  constantly 
menace  the  detainees. 
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HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinaniinous  consent  that  an  excellent  se- 
ries of  articles  on  the  "Crisis  in  Energy" 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Record.  The  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  were  written  by  Bill  Wyant,  Jr.,  the 
distinguished  Washington  Correspond- 
ent for  the  Post-Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Major  Energy  Crunch  Lies  Ahead:  Concern 

Found  on  National  Scale — I 

(By  William  K.  Wyant,  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  24. — Thornton  F. 
Bradshaw.  prepident  of  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  told  the  Petroleum  Club  of  Lo.s  .Angeles 
In  a  speerh  last  November  that  one  trouble 
he  had  in  convi:.cing  people  that  an  energy 
crisis  was  coming  was  that  nobody  believed 
an  oil  ni;ii. 

".  .  .  People  do  not  believe  us  when  we 
talk,"  said  Bradshaw.  who  once  taught  at 
Harvard  Business  School. 

"The  image  of  the  Texas  oil  billionaire, 
buying  Senators  and  lighting  cigars  with 
hundred-dollar  bills,  is  rooted  deeply  In  the 
consciousnes.s  of  Amerira." 

Bradshaw  is  regarded  as  one  of  oil's  most 
enlightened  spokesmen.  He  speaks  up  for  the 
environment,  favors  sharply  Increased  taxes 
on  big  automobiles.  His  company  Is  starting  a 
series  of  advertisements  In  the  vein:  "Why 
not  ride  a  bicycle?" 

But  today  Is  not,  as  Bradshaw  noted,  an 
Age  of  Belief  as  far  as  Industry  Is  concerned. 
There  are  raised  eyebrows  when  It  turns  out 
that  the  energy  Industry's  proposed  solu- 
tions for  threatened  future  shortages  are 
things  that  have  been  on  the  Industry  "wish 
list"  for  some  time. 

These  Include  higher  prices  for  oil,  gas, 
coal  and  other  energy  products,  easier  access 
to  federally  owned  lands  In  the  West  and 
offshore,  a  softening  of  costly  and  trouble- 
some environmental  curbs,  and  greater  free- 
dom from  governmental  restrictions  along 
with  a  more  generous  outpouring  of  Federal 
financial  help. 

At  a  time  when  a  broad  segment  of  the 
public  thinks  the  American  political  process 
is  awash  with  oil  and  gas  campaign  money, 
the  curative  potion  brewed  by  Industry  is 
unlikely  to  be  swallowed  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  citizen  who  views  cheap  energy,  and 
plenty  of  It.  as  his  birthright. 

This  will  mean  embarrassment  and  hard 
choices  for  politicians  and  public  officials, 
even  for  President  Richard  M.  Nlxo'i.  He  has 
taken  the  enerey  question  off  the  back 
burrer  and  given  it  highest  priority.  With  no 
easy  answers  In  sight.  White  House  aides  are 
sweating  over  a  long-awaited  energy  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

What  Bridshaw  said  about  the  oil  man's 
dlffic\;lty  in  catching  the  public's  ear  has 
been  echoed  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  a  legis- 
lator said  that  the  Industry  suffered  from  lack 
of  credibUity. 

"i'ct  the  consensus  is  that  the  United  States 
does  have  an  energy  crunch  ahead,  a  grevious 
one.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  one 
praises  the  energy  Industry  for  its  glories  and 
accomplishments,  or  damns  It  for  its  sins. 
The  difficulty  exists.  It  is  real. 

Last  winter's  fuel  troubles — shortages, 
schools  forced  to  close  because  thev  could  not 


be  heated,  no  gas  for  crop-drying  machines  in 

the  Midwest,  and  so  on were  skirmishes 

on  the  eve  of  what  could  be  a  long,  grim  bat- 
tle. Next  year  could  be  worse. 

The  details  of  energy  production  and  dis- 
tribution in  the  world's  richest  nation  are 
complex,  but  the  broad  outlines  of  the  energy 
problem  ace  clear.  For  the  short  term  at  least, 
a  steadily  soaring  demand  has  outrun  Imme- 
diate supply. 

Action  can  be  taken  fairly  quickly  to  Im- 
port more  oil  from  overseas  and  to  find  more 
oil  and  gas  in  this  country,  but  hovering  In 
the  background  Is  the  specter  of  a  dollar- 
crushing  balance  of  payments  burden  when 
the  United  States  buys  massive  amounts  of 
oil  from  the  Middle  East. 

To  get  energy,  this  nation  may  have  to 
cover  the  deserts  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran 
with  greenbacks.  The  net  dollar  drain  for  Im- 
ported fuels  was  2.1  billion  dollars  In  1970. 
Experts  say  it  will  range  from  9  to  13  billions 
in  1975  and  from  7  to  32  billions  by  1985,  de- 
pending on  what  is  done. 

If  things  do  become  harshly  difficult  over 
the  next  few  seasons,  somebody  will  smart  for 
it  because  the  near-term  crisis  could  have 
been  avoided.  There  is  plenty  of  energy  fuel 
in  the  world  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  plenty 
in  the  United  States,  as  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  agree. 

There  Is  no  cosmic  law  that  says  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  distinct  from  peoples  else- 
wiiere.  have  a  divine  right  to  all  the  gisoline, 
heating  oil,  electricity  and  air-condltloning 
they  want,  from  this  time  forevermore.  The 
American  citizen  represents  6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  and  uses  some  33  per  cent 
of  its  energy,  with  a  bigger  bite  in  prospect. 

But  the  averasre  citizen  will  not  switch 
cheerfully  from  steak  and  potatoes  to  bread 
and  water.  He  may  well  find  its  reasonable  to 
complain  that  his  Government  has  not  looked 
after  his  interests  and  that  the  energy  indus- 
tr\-  has  not  done  its  Job. 

The  protagonists  In  the  energy  shortage 
are  pointing  the  finger  of  censure  at  one  an- 
other. Government  blames  industry.  Indus- 
try blames  Government.  Both  blame  the  con- 
servationists. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Dem.),  Wash- 
ington, a  practical  conservationist  who  is 
Interested  also  In  economic  growth,  Jobs  and 
national  defense,  thinks  there  Is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around.  He  Is  harshly  critical  of 
what  he  calls  "the  one-sided  marriage  of  the 
oil  industry  to  the  Federal  Government." 

Industry  has  become  the  dominant  part- 
ner, Jackson  said.  The  Government  has  no 
way  of  getting  Information  about  energy  re- 
sources except  from  industry,  and  the  result 
is  that  Congress  cannot  get  reliable  facts. 
He  is  moving  aggressively  to  change  that  and 
a  lot  of  other  things. 

Senator  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  says  the  energy  crisis 
is  real.  He  does  not  charge  Industry  with  rig- 
ging it  to  force  higher  prices  on  American 
consumers,  but  he  points  to  evidence  of  neg- 
ligence— on  the  part  of  Government,  or  in- 
dustry, or  both — In  the  shortage  now  coming 
up. 

Jackson  is  worried  particularly  about  the 
United  States  over  the  long  haul  becoming 
overly  dependent  on  energy  supplies  from 
overseas.  He  proposes  a  10-year.  20-bllllon- 
dollar  program  aimed  at  making  the  nation 
."^elf-sufficlent  In  energy  by  1983.  He  wants  an 
urgency  and  drive  comparable  to  the  Amer- 
ican effort  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  will  introduce 
legislation  designed  to  prevent  reckless  waste 
of  energy  and  cut  the  frightening  rate  of 
growth  In  national  consumption  of  energy. 

"We  need  to  ask  whether  we  should  put 
ourselves  In  hock  to  Middle  Eastern  sheik- 
doms to  keep  our  roads  clogged  with  gas- 
hungry  automobiles,"  he  said. 

Late  in  February,  Jackson  had  four  oil  and 
gas   executives   before   the    Senate  Interior 
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committee.  He  urged  witnesses  to  admit  mis- 
takes and  speak  with  candor.  He  warned 
that  the  American  people  would  hold  Indus- 
try to  account. 

"They  are  going  to  blame  you  folks."  Jack- 
son said  m  an  exchange  with  Randall  Meyer 
of  Houston,  president  of  Exxon  Co.  U.S.A.  "If 
you  think  they  are  Just  going  to  blame  the 
Government,  you  are  Just  whistling  Dixie, 
because  they  are  not.  The  public  is  going  to 
take  it  out  on  you." 

Another  widely  publicized  critique,  this 
one  blaming  Government,  came  from  S. 
David  Freeman  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  En- 
ery  Policy  Project,  set  up  here  last  fall.  Free- 
man, a  lawyer,  formerly  headed  the  energy 
policy  staff  in  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, a  White  House  agency. 

"Thus  far,  the  energy  crisis  Is  a  self-in- 
flicted wound,"  Freeman  told  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  here  Jan.  25.  "It  is 
not  Mother  Nature  but  Uncle  Sam  that  Is  to 
blame." 

Freeman  singled  out  the  Oil  Import  Quota 
System  set  up  in  1959  by  the  late  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  That  system.  Justified 
officially  as  a  national  security  measure,  lim- 
its the  flow  of  foreign  oil  Into  the  United 
States.  Theoretically,  It  protects  and  en- 
courages domestic  producers. 

A  basic  reason  there  were  shortages  In 
Denver,  Des  Moines  and  other  places  last 
winter  when  the  world  had  plenty  of  toler- 
ably clean  fuel.  Freeman  said,  was  that  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  remove  the  bar- 
riers it  had  erected  to  stop  the  free  flow  of 
oil  Into  this  country. 

"Three  years  ago  the  President's  own  Cab- 
inet Task  Force  recommended  to  him  that 
he  scrap  the  present  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem," Freeman  recalled.  "This  winter's  so- 
called  'energy  crisis'  was  manufactured  right 
here  in  Washington.  It  could  have  been 
averted  with  a  stroke  of  the  President's  pen." 

Until  recently  Americans  talked  of  "cheap 
foreign  oil."  But  overseas  oil  Is  no  longer 
cheap.  It  costs  as  much  as  or  more  than  do- 
mestic oil.  President  Nixon  has  relaxed  the 
controls  somewhat  in  the  last  few  months  to 
ease  shortages  here. 

At  Key  Blscayne,  Fla.,  Friday,  the  Presi- 
dent took  further  action  to  emasculate  the 
quota  system  and  knock  down  the  Federal 
bulwark  against  foreign  oil. 

In  view  of  the  Federal  Government's  heavy 
dependency  on  Industry  data  and  expertise, 
it  was  only  natural  that  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  wanted  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  United  States  energy  outlook 
through  the  year  2000  it  gave  the  task  to  the 
department's  industry  advisory  group,  the 
National  Petroleum  Council. 

HoUls  M.  Dole,  then  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Interior,  assigned  the  Job  In  January  1970. 
An  Interim  report  came  out  In  July  1971  and 
the  full  report,  called  "U.S.  Energy  Outlook," 
followed  last  December.  It  is  an  awesome  set 
of  documents  crammed  with  data,  graphs  and 
charts. 

Published  In  addition  to  the  full  381- 
page  report  and  a  134-page  summary  was  a 
40-page  presentation  made  by  John  G.  Mc- 
Lean, chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Continental  Oil  Co.,  and  Warren  B.  Davis, 
director  of  economics  for  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

McLean  headed  the  council's  Committee 
on  Energy  Outlook,  with  Dole  as  the  Federal 
cochairman.  Davis  was  in  charge  of  a  co- 
ordinating subcommittee.  The  study  covered 
coal,  nuclear  and  other  forms  of  energy  In 
addition  to  gas  and  oil.  It  obviously  was  a 
Herculean  undertaking. 

The  council  saw  no  relief  for  the  increase 
of  energy  demand  over  supply  In  the  U.S.  for 
the  next  three  to  five  years.  It  said  that  the 
domestic  energy  supply  situation  was  ex- 
pected to  get  e\*n  worse  with  a  resultant 
sharp  and  apparently  Inevitable  Increase 
In  fuel  Imports 

"The  nation's  dependence  on  Imports  of  oil 
and  gas  Increased  to  12  per  cent  of  total  en- 
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ergy  requirements  in  1970  and  Is  likely  to  be 
20  to  25  per  cent  by  1975,"  the  council  said. 
"The  long  lead  times  required  to  provide  new 
domestic  supplies  make  this  development  vir- 
tually certain." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  balance  of 
trade  deficits  for  fuels  In  1975  would  be  9.5 
billions  to  13.2  billion  dollars,  compared  with 
2.1  billions  in  1970.  For  fuels  alone,  this  would 
double  or  nearly  triple  the  nation's  total 
over-all  1970  balance  of  payments  deficit  of 
4.7  billions. 

Between  1975  and  1985,  the  United  States 
bill  for  oil  and  gas  purchased  overseas  would 
reach  even  more  astronomic  sums  unless 
something  were  done,  assuming  that  energy 
consumption'  would  continue  to  grow  at 
about  4.2  per  cent  a  year,  the  council  said. 

The  American  appetite  for  energy  is  not 
slackening.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  announced  March  10  that  the 
U.S.  had  used  more  energy  in  1972  than  ever 
before.  The  rate  of  increase  was  4.9  per  cent 
for  the  year,  more  than  doubling  the  2.4 
per  cent   increase   in   the   1970-71   period. 

A  coast-to-coast  check  by  the  Post-Dis- 
patch indicates  the  shortage  is  not  to  be  dis- 
missed as  a  temporary  foul-up  that  might 
cause  slight  inconvenience  in  time  of  very 
hot  or  very  cold  weather.  Tliere  is  nervous- 
ness and  rustling  among  the  giants  as  well 
as  the  pygmies. 

Big  utilities  are  worried  about  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  cut  off  blocks  of  customers 
at  times  of  peak  load. 

"The  fun  has  gone  out  of  the  utilities 
business,"  said  a  Phoenix  power  and  water  of- 
ficial who  had  been  scrambling  for  fuel. 
"Now  wer're  grappling  with  problems  we 
can't  find  answers  to." 


Petroleum    Industry   Lags   in   Finding 

New   Oil,   Gas — 11 

(By  William  K.  Wyant,  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  26. — The  historic 
"partnership"  between  government  and  the 
energy  industry — with  government  shelter- 
ing Industry  and  Industry  keeping  the  na- 
tion supplied  with  oil  and  gas — failed  to 
prevent  the  prospective  American  fuels 
shortage. 

On  the  theory  that  It  is  better  to  light  a 
candle  than  curse  the  darkness,  a  frantic 
search  is  in  progress  In  Congress,  the  White 
House  and  industry  to  establish  what  went 
wrong  and  what  ought  to  be  done  about  It. 

Despite  an  abundance  of  oil  In  the  world, 
government  and  Industry  planning  and  co- 
operation were  not  good  enough  to  Insure 
an  adequate  supply  from  domestic  sources 
or  bring  in  and  distribute  enough  additive 
fuels  from  overseas  in  timely  fashion. 

The  result  is  an  energy  crunch  that  made 
Itself  felt  last  winter  and  promises  to  get 
worse  before  It  gets  better,  no  matter  what  Is 
done.  Projections  of  the  soaring  United  States 
energy  demand  have  been  revised  upward.  So 
have  estimates  of  energy  supplies  that  must 
come  from  abroad,  particularly  the  Middle 
East. 

What  this  presages  In  the  short  term  Is  a 
scramble  for  fuel  among  electric  untllltles, 
manufacturers  and  other  fuel  consumers,  a 
rise  in  costs  and  possibly  hardship  for  many. 
Over  the  long  range,  it  threatens  a  grievous — 
perhaps  Intolerable — burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can balance  of  payments  In  foreign  trade. 

"A  heavy  and  growing  dependence  upon 
Imported  fuels  is  regarded  as  Inevitable  until 
at  least  1985  or  1990,"  reported  Arlon  R.  Tus- 
sing,  a  staff  economist  for  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  after  plowing  through  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject. 

In  1970  the  U5.  obtained  only  about  12 
per  cent  of  Its  total  energy  requirement  and 
23  per  cent  of  Its  oil  from  abroad,  chiefly 
from  Venezuela  and  Canada.  Last  year  Im- 
ported oil  rose  to  28  per  cent.  The  Conti- 
nental Oil  Co.  estimates  the  figure  will  go  to 
about  35  per  cent  this  year. 
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Authoritative  forecasts  see  oil  Imports  ris- 
ing to  between  41  to  50  per  cent  by  1975. 
Meanwhile,  the  balance  of  trade  deficit 
caused  by  energy  fuel  imports — only  2.1  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1970— would  v.\ult  to  a  1975 
range  of  9  to  more  than  13  billions. 

A  comprehensive  survey  by  the  Interior 
Department's  National  Petroleum  Council 
found  that  the  nation  could  be  Importing 
more  than  64  per  cent  of  its  petroleum  "if 
present  trends  continue."  or  as  Utile  as  17  4 
per  cent  If  a  crash  effort  Is  made,  to  develop 
domestic  fuel  sources. 

In  terms  of  total  negative  impact  on  the 
balance  of  payments,  the  burden  on  the  na- 
tion in  1985  was  estimated  to  range  from  7.5 
billions  In  the  best  case  to  a  staggering  31.7 
billions  In  the  worst. 

"Unless  export  earnings  are  very  strong  In 
areas  other  th:in  energy  the  substantial  de- 
mand for  foreign  exchange  which  the  fore- 
cast energy  deficit  represents  may  create 
problems  for  the  dollar,"  said  the  Petroleum 
Council. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  public,  which  is 
being  subjected  to  panic-button  propaganda 
in  speeches  by  government  and  industry  of- 
ficials and  in  advertising  campaigns,  will 
sicken  of  the  subject  before  the  energy  prob- 
lem reaches  its  full  dimensions. 

Thus  responsible  men  In  government  and 
Industry  are  trying  to  avoid  making  things 
sound  too  dire,  for  fear  they  will  be  asked 
why  they  let  the  shortage  happen,  nor  do 
they  want  to  soft-pedal  the  perils  ahead, 
lest  they  be  accused  of  not  having  given 
proper  warning. 

The  spotlight  thrown  on  energy — tradi- 
tionally cheap  and  abundant  in  this  coun- 
try— has  served  to  focus  fresh  attention  on 
tax  advantages  and  preferential  treatment 
long  enjoyed  by  the  petroleum  business  and 
on  the  controversial  oil  Import  control  sys- 
tem established  by  the  late  President  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower  In  1959. 

He  set  it  up  to  protect  domestic  producers 
from  being  drowned  In  foreign  oil,  until  re- 
cently much  cheaper  than  oil  produced  here. 
In  the  1960s,  it  was  estimated,  the  program 
was  costing  American  consumers  about  4 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

In  the  current  squeeze,  wherein  the  price 
difference  between  domestic  and  foreign  oil 
has  been  substantially  erased.  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  has  tinkered  with  the  Im- 
port controls  so  that  more  foreign  oil  could 
flow  In  to  meet  American  shortages.  His  aides 
say  he  now  is  leaning  toward  replacing  quotas 
with  a  tariff. 

At  the  Florida  White  House  last  weekend. 
President  Nixon  took  action  that  In  effect 
eliminated  the  dally  quota  on  imports  to  this 
country  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts from  overseas.  The  nominal  celling  had 
been  250.000  barrels  a  day. 

Under  the  quota  system,  the  oil  industry 
pocketed  the  difference  between  the  subsi- 
dized American  price  and  a  lower  world  mar- 
ket price.  Under  a  tariff,  revenues  would  go 
to  the  federal  treasury  and  foreign  producers 
would  have  more  incentive  to  lower  their 
prices  to  share  In  the  American  market. 

One  of  the  major  underlying  causes  of  the 
fuel  shortage  Is  that,  in  spite  of  the  tax  de- 
pletion allowance  and  other  privileges  granted 
to  keep  the  petroleum  industry  healthy,  the 
e.Tort  to  find  new  oil  and  gas  has  lagged. 
Domestic  drilling  reached  a  peak  in  1956,  and 
it  began  to  look  as  If  the  easy  oil  had  been 
found. 

"We  are  not  replacing  our  reserves  of  oil," 
Fred  L.  Hartley.  President  of  Union  Oil  Co. 
of  California,  said  last  month  in  testimony 
before   the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

"It's  no  secret.  It's  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  number  of  years  of  reserves  of  oil  in  the 
United  States  is  now  down  to  eight,  exclud- 
ing the  North  Slope  (of  Alaska),  which  only 
adds  two  more  years.  It's  an  unconscionable 
number  in  terms  of  the  stability  of  our 
nation. 
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"And  the  reason  for  It  Is  that  we  Just  are 
not  doing  enough  exploration." 

Hartley  told  senators  that  his  company 
would  have  spent  another  $100,000,000  In  ex- 
ploration If  the  cash  flow  had  been  available. 
He  said  Union  and  other  companies  lacked 
funds  for  the  search  for  new  oil  and  gas. 

Hartley  and  Industry  spokesmen  generally 
maintain  also  that  natural  gas— regulated  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  since  1954 — 
has  been  frozen  at  an  artificially  low  price 
with  consequent  evil  effect  on  availability  of 
future  supplies. 

For  natural  gas.  a  clean  fuel,  there  has  been 
a  downward  trend  In  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  new  fields  for  15  years.  The  cheap- 
ness of  gas  has  tended  to  undercut  other 
competing  fuels,  the  argument  runs,  and 
thereby  depressed  financial  incentive  for  the 
energy  search  generally. 

It  was  after  World  War  II  that  natural  gaa 
came  Into  Its  own.  Before  that,  It  was  a  by- 
product of  oil  production.  Enormous  quanti- 
ties were  "flared,"  or  wasted.  Some  gas  still 
Is.  In  1946  the  petroleum  hydro-carbons 
nudged  out  coal  as  the  nation's  leading 
energy  supplier,  and  In  1958  gas  displaced 
coal  for  second  rank  to  oil. 

Last  year  natural  gas  was  supplying  49 
per  cent  of  the  industrial.  60  per  cent  of  the 
commercial,  52  per  cent  of  the  residential 
and  about  25  per  cent  of  the  electric  utility 
markets.  Shortages  have  forced  some  users  to 
turn  to  oil  or  coal. 

The  FPC,  faced  by  the  fact  that  natural 
gas  may  have  to  be  Imported  at  much  higher 
prices,  has  been  easing  its  hold  on  that  fuel. 
Hartley  called  for  dropping  government  regu- 
lation. The  oil  Industry,  as  represented  by 
the  NFC,  says  natural  gas  should  be  allowed 
to  reach  Its  competitive  level — that  is,  go  to 
higher  prices. 

A  fairly  broad  consensus  appears  to  support 
the  contention  that  natural  gas  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  find  a  higher  price  level,  U  only 
to  save  for  selective  use  a  fuel  that  has 
undergone  prodigal  wastage  because  of  Its 
low  price  and  convenience. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  estimated 
that  "real  energy  prices"  of  domestic  fuels  at 
the  wellhead  or  mine  must  rise  considerably 
by  1985  over  1970  levels.  The  council  set  an 
upward  range  of  80  to  250  per  cent  for  gas. 
60  to  125  per  cent  for  oil.  and  about  30  per 
cent  each  for  coal  and  uranium. 

Many  conservationists  agree  that  the  dollar 
costs  of  energy  In  the  United  States  have 
been  too  low,  thus  encouraging  rampant  con- 
sum;jtlon  of  fuels  and  falling  to  reflect  the 
true  price  to  society  of  repairing  the  envi- 
ronment and  eliminating  pollution. 

There  will  be  a  fierce  debate,  doub'less 
against  a  background  of  rising  fuel  costs, 
over  the  extent  to  which  federal  and  state 
regulatory  policies  have  contributed  to  the 
energy  shortage.  Industry  blames  government 
meddling  for  much  of  the  present  difficulty 

But  Oen.  George  A.  Lincoln.  USA  (Rat.), 
until  January  director  of  the  President'.-;  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  and  chairman 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  Oil  Policy  Committee,  made 
clear  before  leaving  office  that  he  had  given 
the  Industry  early  warning  He  said  major 
refiners  offered  assurance  last  September  that 
they  could  meet  the  winter's  fuel  reqtilre- 
menta. 

Factors  In  the  shortage  that  nevertheless 
came  about.  Lincoln  said.  Included  a  na- 
tional "gasoline  binge"  last  summer,  the  cut- 
ting off  of  "Interruptlble"  gas  customers  who 
switched  to  oil,  also  In  short  supply,  tardi- 
ness of  refiners  In  starting  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  ftiel,  distribution  problems,  and  un- 
usual crop  and  weather  conditions. 

Lincoln's  authority  to  tell  industry  what  to 
do  was  limited.  There  Is  more  profit  In  gaso- 
line than  in  heating  or  dlesel  oil.  The  indus- 
try needs  more  domestic  refineries  but  Is  not 
building  them  for  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic reasons,  and  because  of  uncertainties 
about  oil  Imports.  Air  pollution  rules  inhibit 
use  of  coal. 
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A  share  of  the  onus  for  the  recent  and 
prospective  fuel  shortage  Is  attributed  to  the 
nation's  new  concern  for  the  environment. 
This  has  delayed  the  availability  of  oil  from 
Alaska's  Immense  North  Slope  reserve,  as  yet 
untapped.  It  has  held  up  offshore  drilling, 
caused  trouble  in  selection  of  nuclear  and 
other  plant  sites,  and  channeled  industry 
funds  Into  pollution  control  and  repair  of 
damage  to  the  earth. 

The  new  pollution-control  devices  for  auto- 
mobiles tend  to  cut  down  gasoline  mileage, 
thus  Increasing  fuel  consumption. 

Dogged  by  a  bad  public  image,  plagued  by 
distrustful  consvimer  Interests  and  caught  In 
a  bind  that  might  generate  further  wrath, 
the  oil  Industry  is  engaged  In  a  multlmllUon 
dollar  advertising  campaign  designed  to  re- 
mind people  that  the  American  machine  will 
not  run  without  oil. 

There  are  billions  of  dollars  at  stake  In  the 
Industry's  effort  to  stir  up  moral,  legal  and 
financial  support  for  an  all-out  effort  to  find 
and  exploit  new  energy  sjurces  In  the  United 
States.  But  there  is  no  assurance  the  Indus- 
try will  get  everything  It  wants. 

President  Nixon  reacted  strongly  to  the 
energy  problem  early  this  year  by  turning  It 
over  to  a  high-level  triumvirate — Treasury 
Secretary  George  P.  Shultz,  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  and  the 
White  House  aide  for  domestic  affairs,  John 
D.  Ehrllchman. 

As  was  noted  by  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal 
m  breaking  the  story  Feb.  5,  Shultz  has  been 
a  critic  of  the  oil  industry.  As  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Shultz  headed  the  Cabinet  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Import  Control,  which  recommended 
in  1970  that  import  quotas  be  replaced  by  a 
tariff.  Mr,  Nixon  decided  against  the  move, 
which  would  have  dropped  the  price  of  do- 
mestic crude  by  80  cents  a  barrel. 

Shultz  nmde  a  spirited  defense  of  his  posl- 
tnn  three  years  ago  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee  on  antitrust  and  mo- 
nopoly. In  an  appejidlx  to  his  testimony,  he 
said  the  oil  Industry  "is  capable  of  behav- 
ing Irrationally  for  short  periods  .  .  ." 

The  Industry  Is  even  capable,  Shultz  con- 
tinued with  an  irreverence  that  shocked  oil 
men,  "of  contriving  an  apparent  disaster  by 
ceasing  exploration,  dr.imatically  revising  Its 
reserve  additions,  closing  up  Intra -marginal 
properties  prematurely,  etc." 

"Not  every  firm  would  do  this,  but  enough 
might  do  so  (from  panic  or  from  calculated 
strategic  reasons)  to  produce  an  appearance 
of  crisis  calling  for  Immediate  'correction' 
action  .  .  ." 

The  international  oil  picture  has  changed 
since  then.  The  task  force  underestimated 
the  rise  In  American  oil  Imports.  It  could 
not  foresee  the  rise  of  an  International  cartel 
of  overseas  producers  and  Increased  reve- 
nues, damaged  by  oil-producing  nations  that 
drives  up  oil  taxes  and  prices.  Foreign  oil  is 
no  longer  cheap  oil. 

One  thing  Shultz  said  In  1970.  however, 
has  not  changed.  It  mtist  not  be  forgotten, 
he  pointed  out,  that  the  "facts"  available 
to  government  decisionmakers  are  produced 
largely  by  the  gigantic  American  oil  indus- 
try and  the  organizations  that  represent  It. 
In  short,  a  lot  must  be  taken  on  faith. 
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To  Escape  Criticism:  Build  in  West — III 
(By   William   K.   Wyant   Jr.) 

Page,  Arizona,  March  29. — One  way  of  get- 
ting a  coal-fired  electric  power  plant  built  in 
these  times  of  environmental  turmoil  Is  to 
put  It  out  on  the  western  range,  where  seldom 
Is  heard  a  discouraging  word  and  the  skies 
are  not  cloudy   all   day. 

A  guest  at  Wahweap  Lodge,  the  modern 
caravanserai  above  the  marina  at  Lake  Pow- 
ell, can  look  across  the  silken  sheen  of  the 
waters  and  see  the  twin  spires  of  the  S601.- 
000,000  Navajo  Power  station  In  the  distance. 

The  new  plant,  begun  in  1970,  wUl  gen- 
erate 2.250.000  kilowatts  when  It  Is  finished 


In  1976.  It  will  have  its  own  78-mlle  railroad, 
costing  $52,500,000.  The  computer-controlled 
train  will  have  three  electric  locomotives. 

Partners  In  the  project  are  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power,  the  Salt  River  Reclamation 
Project  at  Phoenix,  the  Arizona  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.,  Nevada  Power  Co.,  and  Tucson  Gas 
&  Electric  Co. 

The  plant  will  burn  about  17,000  tons  a 
day  of  coal  mined  by  Peabody  Coal  Co.  of 
St.  Louis  at  Black  Mesa,  under  leasing  ar- 
rangements with  the  Government  and  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Tribes.  The  train 
will  deliver  the  coal  from  Black  Mesa  to  the 
plant. 

"You  got  to  have  power,"  says  a  man  at 
the  marina.  Dozens  of  sleek  pleasure  craft  are 
moored  there.  Lake  Powell  was  formed  by  the 
construction  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River.  Nearly  1,000,000  tourists  a 
year  visit  this  high,  remote  picturesque  re- 
gion, which  receives  less  than  10  Inches  of 
rain  a  year. 

The  well-churched  town  of  Page,  with  about 
2500  permanent  residents.  Is  proud  of  Its 
clear,  almost  constant  sunshine  and  a  sceulc 
backdrop  which  the  Page  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce says  Is  "the  most  magnificent  scenery 
ou  earth."  Many  of  the  people  around  Page 
live  In  .Tioblle  home  parks. 

There  Is  not  much  else  around  except  In- 
dian reservations,  high  desert,  mountains, 
high  tension  lines,  huge  quantities  of  coal 
lying  near  the  surface,  and  numerous  na- 
tional parks,  museums  and  recreation  areas 
Including  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  power  generated  at  the  new  Navajo 
plant  will  go  elsewhere  on  transmission  fa- 
cilities costing  about  $143,000,000.  Most  of 
It  wUl  go  south  to  the  heavily  populated 
Phoenix  and  Tucson  areas  and  southwest  to 
the  Los  Angeles  metropolis. 

How  did  the  Federal  Government  become 
involved  In  this  development? 

In  1968.  Congress  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  then  headed  by  Stewart 
M.  Udall  to  share  In  the  cost  of  building  the 
plant  to  provide  electric  power  for  pumping 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  to  the  Phoe- 
nix-Tucson areas.  275  miles  south. 

It  was  first  advocated  that  power  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  as  the  Phoenix- 
Tucson  venture  Is  called,  be  obtained  by  put- 
ting dams  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  The  screams  of  anguish  from  con- 
servationists were  such  that  the  Idea  was 
dropped. 

Congress  ruled  out  the  dams.  It  provided 
Instead  that  Udall  could  obtain  power  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  by  Joining  with 
nonfederal  Interests  In  setting  up  the  coal- 
fired  thermal  plant  at  Page.  The  Govern- 
ment win  receive  about  one-fourth  of  the 
power. 

Water  for  the  project  will  be  pumped  not 
from  Lake  Powell  at  Page  but  much  farther 
south,  at  Lake  Havasu,  where  the  river  has 
backed  up  from  Parker  Dam.  also  a  federal 
project.  This  Is  the  locale  of  Lake  Havasu 
City,  "America's  home  for  the  London 
bridge."  a  real  estate  development  promoted 
by  McCulloch  Oil  Corp. 

The  Navajo  plant  Is  one  of  six  major 
power  Installations  In  the  so-called  "Four 
Corners"  region  where  Arizona,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  come  together  on  the 
map. 

The  power  Intrusion  In  this  land  of  pure 
air  and  lonely  buttes  got  under  way  back  In 
the  1950s,  when  nobody  was  looking.  It  be- 
gan as  a  cloud  of  stack  emissions  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand.  Now  It  Is  a  subject  of 
fierce  controversy  and  Indignant  magazine 
articles,  but  the  smoke  Is  rolling  forth. 

Two  of  the  plants — P<^r  Corners  near 
Parmlngton,  N.M.,  and  Mohave  In  the  south- 
ern tip  of  Nevada — are  built  and  operating. 
Navajo  and  two  others — San  Juan  In  New 
Mexico  only  ten  miles  north   of  the  Four 
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Corners  plant  and  Huntington  Canyon  In 
central  Utah — are  under  construction.  The 
sixth — Kaiparowlts  In  Southern  Utah — Is 
only  proposed;  II  built,  It  will  be  the  largest 
of  the  group. 

The  first  of  the  plants  to  be  built  was 
Four  Corners,  started  In  1961  and  completed 
In  1970.  It  is  operated  by  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co.,  the  state's  biggest  gas  and  elec- 
tric utility.  Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
Is  a  major  participant. 

For  Mohave  in  Nevada,  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison  runs  the  facility  and  Is  the  princi- 
pal owner.  The  plant  began  operating  In 
1971.  It  burns  powdered  coal  brought  more 
than  273  miles  from  Arizona's  Black  Mesa 
In  a  burled  18-lnch  steel  slurry  pipeline. 

Mohave  receives  Its  coal  from  the  same  sup- 
plier, Peabody,  as  will  the  Navajo  plant  at 
Page.  That  Is  one  reason  the  southwestern 
power  combine  put  the  Navajo  facility  ahead 
of  the  Kaiparowlts  plant,  which  wlU  be  on 
the  other  side  of  Lake  Powell. 

"Since  Peabody  probably  Is  going  to  begin 
stripping  the  Navajo  coal  this  year,"  then 
Secretary  Udall  told  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee In  1968.  "it  Is  logical  in  order  to 
achieve  economies  to  build  both  of  the  plants 
that  ■will  use  this  Navajo-Hopl  coal  at  one 
time." 

With  the  Federal  Government's  co-opera- 
tlou.  the  development  of  the  Four  Corners 
as  a  va.st  U.dustrlal  park  was  planned  by  a 
consortium  of  23  power  companies  in  seven 
westcri.  states,  organized  In  1964  and  ki.own 
as  the  Western  Energy  Supply  and  Trans- 
mission Associates  or  WEST. 

A  nudiber  of  other  coal-fired  power  plants 
are  projected  for  the  region.  More  than  half 
the  land  In  the  area  is  federally  owned  and 
16  per  cent  Is  Indian  reservation.  Coal  is 
abundant  but  water,  vital  la  power  plants.  Is 
scarce.  Federal  officials  are  heavily  Involved. 

All  went  swimmingly  at  first.  Private  In- 
dustry was  giving  the  Indians  Jobs,  and 
money  for  their  coal  and  land.  The  South- 
west needed  power.  But  now  the  wind  has 
shifted.  Conservationists  and  new  federal  and 
state  laws  are  giving  industry  a  hard  time. 
The  Navajo  plant's  investment  for  environ- 
mental ptu'poses  Is  said  to  have  added  $200,- 
000.000  to  the  project's  cost. 

People  are  asking  whether  a  great  scenic 
wonderland  ought  to  be  ripped  up  for  coal 
and  the  national  parks  smudged  by  coal 
smoke.  They  are  asking  how  the  Federal 
Government  got  mixed  up  In  It. 

Utility  executives  defend  the  development 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are  worried  about 
shortages  of  fuels  and  their  ability  to  meet  a 
soaring  demand  for  electric  power. 

Rod  J.  McMulUn,  general  manager  of  the 
Salt  River  Project,  the  nation's  oldest  multi- 
purpose reclamation  project  and  one  that 
claims  its  water  and  power  make  Phoenix 
"a  miracle  in  the  desert,"  Is  president  of 
WEST  Associates,  the  power  combine. 

"Philosophically,"  he  said  in  an  Interview 
in  his  Phoenix  office,  "I  would  accept  that 
utilities  didn't  have  the  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment they  should  have  had — any  more 
than  anyone  else.  But  I  am  going  to  say 
categorically  that  the  utilities  are  now  very 
aware  of  their  environmental  responsibil- 
ities." 

McMullln  said  the  utilities  are  not  "fight- 
ing the  problem,  but  are  pleading  for  public 
understanding  that  there  are  no  Instant  solu- 
tions." 

McMullln  said  the  energy  shortage  might 
have  started  "as  a  scare  to  maintain  the  de- 
pletion allowance,"  but  he  is  satisfied  that 
it  Is  genuine  now.  There  was  only  one  petro- 
leum supplier  bidding  for  Salt  River's  gaso- 
line contract  this  year,  he  said,  whereas  In 
the  past  there  were  always  four  or  five. 

The  Salt  River  Project,  as  part  of  the 
southwest  power  network,  owns  10  per  cent 
of  the  Mohave  power  plant  and  more  than 
21  per  cent  of  the  Navajo.  It  has  a  vital  In- 
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terest  In  being  able  to  use  the  area's  coal 
for  power. 

Coal  is  a  dirtier  fuel  than  natural  gas  or 
oil,  and  pollution  problems  formidable. 

Edward  B.  Danson.  director  of  the  Indlan- 
orlented  museum  of  northern  Arizona  at 
Flagstaff  and  chairman  of  the  Colorado  Pla- 
teau Environmental  Advisory  Council,  has 
tried  to  bring  Industry  and  conservation 
groups  together. 

"As  a  conservationist  and  lover  of  Arizona 
and  the  beauty  of  this  state."  Danson  said, 
"I'd  throw  out  every  mine  and  every  power 
plant,  but  It's  very  obvious  you  can't  do  that 
and  live  in  today's  society. 

"If  they  had  to  be  built  In  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  or  Utah,  they'd  be  spoiling  those 
states." 

Danson  said  the  museum  had  tried  to  en- 
courage business  to  pay  attention  to  the  con- 
servation groups,  to  get  the  conservationists 
to  understand  some  of  the  legitimate  prob- 
lems business  faced  and  to  stimulate  re- 
search. 

"We've  got  to  have  power  to  meet  the 
needs  of  America,"  he  said,  "but  power  com- 
panies must  recognize  that  they  have  an 
obligation  to  do  as  little  as  possible  In  spoil- 
ing the  country." 

Danson's  environmental  council,  a  broad- 
spectrum  group,  receives  financial  support 
from  the  utilities.  He  responds  that  the 
funds  from  conser\'atlonlsts  have  not  been 
forthcoming. 

Much  opposed  to  the  Four  Corners  develop- 
ment is  William  J.  Breed  of  Danson's  staff. 
He  is  curator  of  geology  at  the  museum, 
chairman  of  the  Sierra  Club's  plateau  group 
and  president-elect  of  the  Arizona  Academy 
of  Scle'.ices. 

Breed,  who  Is  from  Ohio,  said  that  "they 
are  destroying  what  people  escaped  to  In  or- 
der to  build  more  cf  what  people  escaped 
from." 

.Another  opponent  of  the  power  developers 
Is  Mrs.  Alice  Wlebe,  state  air  specialist  and 
Flagstaff  conservation  chairman  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  a  third  gen- 
eration Arlzonan. 

"We  oppose  putting  all  the  eggs  In  one 
basket  and  putting  the  basket  in  the  Four 
Corners."  she  said. 
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Southern  California  Facing  Enerct 

Crisis — IV 

(By  William  K.  Wyant  Jr.) 

Los  Angeles.  March  30. — Perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  Illustration  of  the  national 
energy  crunch  Is  southern  California's 
sprawling  megalopolis  and  the  efforts  here 
to  reach  out  for  power  and  water,  and  to 
prevent  the  populace  from  being  engulfed 
by  smog. 

The  South  Coast  Air  Basin  has  more  than 
11,000,000  persons,  about  55  percent  of  the 
state's  population  living  In  9200  square 
miles.  In  the  area,  which  Includes  Los  An- 
geles, there  are  about  6,000,000  of  the  na- 
tion's 85.000.000  automobiles. 

E.  John  List  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology's  Environmental  <auallty  Labo- 
ratory estimated  the  South  Coast  Basin 
drivers  burn  up  more  than  four  billion  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  a  year. 

"Over  400  gallons  for  every  man.  woman 
and  child  In  southern  California,"  List  said. 
He  considered  the  figure  staggering. 

Nationally,  the  demand  for  electric  power 
has  been  doubling  every  10  years.  Here  In 
southern  California,  the  doubling  time  Is 
only  about  eight  years.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  curb  the  rate  of  growth,  which  al- 
ready has  slackened  a  bit. 

Like  Americans  elsewhere,  Callfornlans  are 
worried  about  the  Implications  of  an  un- 
checked, escalating  demand  for  energy  at  a 
time  when  fossil  fuels  like  oU  and  natural 
gas  are  becoming  less  abundant.  They  also 
are  concerned  about  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment resulting  from  a  search   for  more. 


By  1975.  the  electric  utUltv  Industry  In 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  be  the  larg- 
est user  of  primary  fuels.  Bv  1985,  the  na- 
tional requirement  for  electricity  is  pro- 
jected to  Increase  threefold  or  more.  The 
cost  for  new  plant  and  transmission  equip- 
ment will  exceed  200  billion  dollars. 

The  Los  Angeles  plain  viewed  from  the 
San  Gabriel  Foothills  above  Pasadena  on  a 
clear  spring  night  is  a  sea  of  lights,  won- 
drous to  behold.  But  citizens  here  have  been 
warned  of  p>ower  shortages  ahead. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  which 
serves  2.500,000  customers  In  a  50,000- 
square-mlle  territory  outside  Los  Angeles 
City,  Is  saying  that  the  hard  reality  of  an 
energy  crisis  might   be  here  in   1975. 

What  may  happen  is  that,  at  times  of 
peak  electricity  use,  it  will  become  neces- 
sary to  cut  off  large  blocks  of  200.000  or  so 
customers  on  a  rotating  basis.  Nobody 
would  be  cut  off  more  than  about  one  hour, 
apparently — not  long  enough  to  ruin  the 
meat  In  tlie  freezer. 

William  R.  Gould,  a  senior  vice  president 
of  the  company,  told  a  meeting  of  physicians 
last  fall  It  would  be  prudent  for  them  to  In- 
stall emergency  p>ower  units  In  their  hos- 
pitals, offices  or  clinics. 

"We  have  worked  out  a  prearranged 
plan — near  finallzatlon — In  which  we  have 
looked  at  the  circuits  that  have  critical 
power  needs  on  them,"  Howard  P.  Allen,  also 
a  Southern  California  Edison  .senior  vice 
president,  said  In  an  IsUerview. 

"We  wUl  take  the  other  circuits  and  ro- 
tate them." 

Two  years  ago  the  company  stopped  pro- 
motional advertising  of  the  kind  that  ex- 
horts people  to  use  more  electricity.  In- 
stead, it  has  turned  to  institutional  ads 
urging  the  7.500.000  Callfornlans  In  Its  serv- 
ice area  to  conserve  energy  and  "make  every 
kilowatt  count." 

Another  thrust  of  Southern  California 
Edison's  effort  Is  allaying  public  fears  about 
the  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants.  The  com- 
pany thinks  nuclear  power  Is  the  solution. 
It  wants  to  build  new  plants  and  expand  its 
existing  San  Onofre  nuclear  generating  sta- 
tion on  the  coast  near  San  Clemente,  six 
miles  from  the  Western  White  House. 

Allen  describing  his  company's  difficulties, 
frustrations  and  hopes,  said  something  has 
to  give  If  the  demand  for  electricity  keeps 
soaring  and  the  company  continues  to  be 
unable,  because  of  environmental  factors  or 
Government  red  tape,  to  build  new  plants  to 
meet  the  need. 

There  are  no  gray  areas  In  the  utility 
buslne.ss.  Allen  said.  The  lights  are  either 
on  or  off.  He  expressed  concern  about  the 
decline  in  availability  of  reserve  p>ower  for 
periods  of  peak  need,  such  as  alr-condltloning 
In  summer 

"What  makes  our  guys  tight,"  he  said,  "Is 
they  like  to  have  a  20  per  cent  reserve. 
When  It  gets  below  13  per  cent,  they  get 
nervous." 

Allen  said  his  company  In  1969  had  five 
plants  under  construction.  TTils  year  It  has 
none  except  for  a  gas  and  oil-fired  plant 
near  Oxnard,  nearlne  completion.  Yet  de- 
mand In  the  last  two  years  has  grown  by 
the  equivalent  of  a  city  of  1.500.000  persons. 
The  difficulties  described  by  Allen  are  typi- 
cal of  what  Is  going  on  natirnwide  as  utilities 
struggle  to  find  sites.  Nationally,  the  shift  to 
nuclear  power — only  about  1  or  2  per  cent 
of  capacity  now  but  projected  to  be  42  per 
cent  by  1985^1s  not  moving  as  rapidly  as 
some  had  expected. 

There  are  only  two  nuclear  power  plants 
operating  In  California.  San  Onofre  and  Hum- 
boldt Bay  on  the  northern  coast.  The  out- 
look Is  that  the  state  will  need  130  new  power 
plants,  of  which  more  Than  80  will  be  nuclear, 
by  the  year  2000.  At  present  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  only  29  nuclear  power  plants,  with 
a  prospect  for  more  than  800  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 
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A  great  ad\  antage  of  nuclear  power  genera- 
tion, even  at  Its  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment, is  that  It  avoids  some  of  the  pollu- 
tion problems  caused  by  burning  fossil  fuels 
like  oil  and  coal.  But  the  public  Is  nervous 
about  nuclear  accidents. 

The  San  Onofre  pressurized  water  reactor 
near  President  Richard  M.  NUon's  residence 
at  San  Clemente  was  built  In  the  period  1964- 
69.  Allen  said  expansion  of  the  plant  was 
announced  In  1970  and  $37,000,000  had  been 
Invested,  but  not  a  spadeful  of  earth  had 
been  dug  on  the  Job. 

"We  don't  have  a  permit  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  build  It,"  Allen  ex- 
plained. Among  other  things,  the  AEC  has 
been  worried  about  earthquakes.  AEC  licens- 
ing procedures  have  been  delayed  by  the  1971 
court  decision  on  the  Calvert  Cliffs  nuclear 
plant  in  Maryland,  holding  that  the  agency 
must  make  an  Independent  environmental 
Impact  study  for  each  proposed  plant. 

The  cost  of  energy  Is  going  up  In  California. 
Ronald  D.  Doctor  of  the  Rand  Corp.,  which 
made  a  study  for  the  State  Assembly  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  support, 
said  Feb.  16  that  fuel  costs  might  well  be  two 
or  three  times  higher  by  the  year  2000. 

Martin  Goldsmith,  visiting  associate  pro- 
fessor of  environmental  engineering  at  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  saw  the  price 
of  electricity  doubling  In  10  jears.  He  said 
the  average  Southern  California  Edison  resi- 
dential customer  also  will  be  using  twice  as 
much  electricity. 

The  average  household  electric  bill,  he  said, 
will  therefore  be  Increased  fourfold  from  a 
present  $120  a  year  to  $480. 

These  sharp  Increases  are  based  on  assump- 
tions that  obviously  could  change.  Goldsmith 
noted,  but  he  said,  "We  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  growth  In  electrical  consumption 
will  proceed  apace  unless  Draconian  meas- 
ures are  adopted  to  modify  that  growth 
rate." 

California  has  been  using  more  clean-burn- 
ing natural  gas  In  Its  energy  mix  than  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  but  the  nonavailability 
of  gas  has  caused  a  shift  to  oil,  which  costs 
more.  In  this  state,  natural  gas  has  been  sup- 
plying about  half  the  energy  while  In  the 
nation  over-all  the  proportion  Is  closer  to 
one  third,  with  coal  rather  than  gas  account- 
ing for  more  than  half. 

Southern  California  Edison  board  chair- 
man. Jack  K.  Horton.  told  the  Business 
Council  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  last  May  that 
most  electric  utilities  in  the  country  were 
tr>-lng  to  use  fuels  In  the  environmentally- 
preferred  sequence  If  possible — nuclear  first, 
natural  gas  next,  then  low-sulfur  oil  and 
finally  low-sulfur  coal. 

But  there  Is  a  catch.  In  terms  of  the  energy 
shortage,  using  natural  gas  for  power  plant 
boilers  Is  wasteful  of  a  precious  resource.  A 
major  argument  for  a  price  Increase  for  nat- 
xiral  gas  Is  that  It  would  conserve  gas  for 
such  optimum  uses  as  home  heating. 

In  CalLfomla  as  elsewhere,  the  shortage- 
Induced  switch  from  natural  gas  to  oil  as 
the  fuel  for  utility  and  Industry  boilers  con- 
tributed to  a  domino  effect.  It  put  pressure 
on  oil  supplies  and  helped  drive  up  prices 
and  cause  distribution  problems. 

Southern  California  Edison's  vice  president 
said  his  company,  which  had  1972  operating 
revenues  of  nearly  1  billion  dollars,  had  spent 
about  860,000,000  a  year  for  the  last  two 
years  on  environmentally-reflected  costs. 
This  Is  one  fifth  of  total  capital  expenditures. 

An  oil  price  hike  was  expected  to  cost  the 
company  $56,500,000  a  year.  Allen  said  his 
company  used  only  10,000,000  to  12,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  In  1969  at  $2.25  a  barrel.  This 
year  It  wUl  be  47.000,000  barrels  at  a  range  of 
$4.76  to  $5.75. 

"And  m  1975  and  1976.  we  could  use  as 
much  as  100.000,000  barrels,  and  we  will  have 
as  little  as  10  percent  of  our  boiler  fuel  in 
gas."  he  said.  The  oil  has  been  mostly  a  low- 
sulfur  grade  shipped  from  Indonesia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Allen  said  that  the  licensing  procedure  for 
nuclear  plants  must  be  speeded  up.  Southern 
California  Edison  Is  planning  to  build  two 
nuclear  plants  at  cost  of  about  $953,000,000 
In  the  eastern  California  desert,  between  the 
populated  area  and  the  Colorado  River. 

It  will  take  eight  to  10  years  to  build  the 
nuclear  plants,  If  all  goes  well.  Meanwhile, 
the  company  is  not  expecting  much  In  the 
near  future  from  geothermal  heat  sources  or 
from  farout  possibilities  such  as  harnessing 
the  siui  or  the  tides  for  power  generation. 

As  for  coal.  Southern  California  Edison  has 
a  big  stake  In  the  mammoth  and  controver- 
sial undertaking  to  build  coal-fired  power 
plants  In  the  Four  Corners  area  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Utah. 

Allen  personally  negotiated  the  contract 
for  the  Four  Corners  plant  in  New  Mexico, 
the  first  to  be  built.  It  was  finished  In  1970. 
Southern  California  Edison  Is  a  major  owner. 

The  company  operates  and  Is  the  chief 
shareholder  la  the  Mohave  plant  In  southern 
Nevada,  which  began  operating  In  1972.  In 
addition,  the  company  !s  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed Kaiparowlts  plant  in  Utah,  near  Lake 
Powell. 

"We  thought  at  the  time.  In  the  mid-1960s. 
It  was  lu  the  public  interest  to  put  these 
plants  in  remote  areas  where  there  were  no 
other  pollution  sources,  '  .'illen  recalled. 

Allen  said  federal  and  state  officials  were 
entranced  by  the  Idea  at  first,  but.  as  he  put 
it,  "then  we  have  a  big  environmental  move- 
ment— Government  and  public  attitudes 
change." 

Oil  Industry  Calls  for  Help  To  Meet  U.S. 

Energy  Dem.\nd — V 

(By  WUllam  K.  Wyant,  Jr.) 

Washington,  April  2. — "A  country  that 
rvuis  on  oil  can't  afford  to  run  short,"  the 
oil  companies  of  America  say  in  their  adver- 
tisements. It  is  a  statement  even  the  Indus- 
try's sharpest  critics  must  admit  has  some 
truth  In  It. 

But  despite  the  petroleum  Industry's  all- 
out  campaign  in  the  energy  shortage,  it  has 
not  yet  achieved  a  national  consensus  to  sup- 
port Its  laundry  list  of  things  that  ought  to 
be  done. 

The  relationship  between  oil  and  govern- 
ment has  traditionally  been  very  close,  like 
morning  glory  vines  and  the  back  fence. 
Many  skeptics,  however,  still  distinguish  be- 
tween the  public  interest  and  the  welfare  of 
the  oil  business,  particularly  big  oil. 

"Blackmail"  Is  the  unkind  term  applied  to 
the  Industry  demands  by  Senator  Thomas  J- 
Mclntyre  (Dem.),  New  Hampshire,  whose 
New  England  area  has  no  oil  wells  and  loses 
$62,000,000  a  year  when  the  price  of  heating 
oil  goes  up  a  penny  a  gallon. 

Mclntyre  told  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  S.  Shultz's  Cost  of  Living  Council  in 
February  the  oil  shortage  had  been  "con- 
trived," with  the  oil  Industry  and  the  Federal 
Government  joining  In  an  alliance. 

Much  grousing  Is  heard  from  consumer 
representatives  to  the  effect  that  oil  men  are 
grabbing  all  the  energ>'  materials — coal  and 
uranium  as  well  as  oil  and  gas — and  stand  to 
reap  billions  In  profits  from  Increased  prices 
and  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

"There  may  well  be  a  rip-off  by  the  oil  com- 
panies, but  It  Is  difficult  to  document,"  said 
Alex  Radln,  general  manager  of  the  American 
Public  Power  Association.  He  often  warns 
tigalnst  what  he  regards  as  a  trend  toward 
monopoly  In  fuels. 

The  average  American,  puzzled  by  talk  of 
energy  famine  In  this  land  of  traditional 
plenty,  might  be  even  more  confused  If  he 
waded  through  the  mountains  of  reports, 
speeches,  studies,  hearings,  recommendations 
and  conflicting  statements  that  have  been 
pouring  forth  on  the  subject. 

The  latest  and  most  up-to-date  addition 
to  the  literature  Is  at  the  same  time  a  prime 
example  of  the  Industry-government  partner- 
ship. With  the  Imprimatur  of  the  Federal 
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Government,  the  oil  Industry  has  come  up 

with  specific  recommendations  for  alleviat- 
ing the  shortage  In  the  form  of  a  report  Is- 
sued last  December  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's National  Petroleum  Council. 

The  council  Is  an  Industry  advisory  group, 
set  up  In  1946  under  the  late  President  Harry 
S.  Truman,  to  assist  the  Government  on  oil 
policy.  It  Is  headed  by  H.  A.  True  Jr.  of  the 
True  Oil  Co.  as  chairman  and  Interior  Secre- 
tary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  as  the  government 
cochalrman. 

The  new  report  on  energy,  requested  by  the 
Interior  Department  in  1970,  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  headed  by  John  G.  McLean, 
board  chairman  of  Continental  Oil  Co.,  and 
Hollis  N.  Dole,  until  recently  the  Interior  De- 
partment's assistant  secretary  for  mineral  re- 
sources. 

Dole  was  one  of  several  Interior  officials 
who  departed  as  the  second  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration got  under  way.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 
announced  three  weeks  ago  that  Dole  had  be- 
come its  senior  executive  In  charge  of  the 
Colony  Development  oil  shale  program  at 
Denver. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  pays  its 
own  way  and  bears  its  own  casts.  Such  in- 
dustry advisory  committees  have  been  highly 
praised  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  co- 
operation that  made  the  nation  great,  and 
criticized  as  hostile  to  the  public  interest. 
A  frequent  critic  Is  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
(Dem.)  Montana. 

When  Metcalf  had  hearings  on  advisory 
committees  In  1971,  the  petroleum  council 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  Its  study  on  energy 
would  run  to  $5,788,000.  Metcalf  said  the 
council's  only  advantage  seemed  to  be  that  It 
gave  the  heads  of  large  oil  companies  special 
access  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  President. 

Ignoring  Metcalf's  doiibt,  the  council 
plunged  ahead  with  Its  comprehensive  re- 
port. The  final  product,  published  last  De- 
cember, pointed  to  difficult  times  ahead  for 
the  energy-hungry  U.S.  It  recited  the  pro- 
jections on  supply  and  demand,  specified 
the  probability  of  mushrooming  foreign  im- 
ports to  make  up  for  slackening  domestic 
production  and  translated  the  figures  into  a 
sickening  negative  impact  on  the  nations 
balance  of  payments. 

Not  only  that.  The  council  pointed  to  for- 
midable other  financial  Implications  and 
logistical  problems.  For  example.  It  said  im- 
ported oil  should  be  brought  In  with  very 
large  tankers — 250,000  to  400.000  deadweight 
tons — but  there  are  no  ports  in  the  U.S.  to- 
day that  can  handle  ships  of  that  size. 

The  big  carriers  can  transport  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  much  more  cheaplv  than 
can  smaller  ones.  Furthermore,  the  council 
argued,  the  possibility  of  oil  spills  will  bo 
reduced  by  using  the  mammoth  tankers,  400 
of  which  win  be  needed  by  1985. 

What  should  be  done?  The  council  said 
tl;e  nation  had  three  choices — Increased  em- 
phasis on  domestic  supplies  of  energy  fuels; 
much  greater  reliance  on  Imports  from 
abroad,  and  curbs  on  the  growth  of  demand 
for  energy  In  this  country.  It  said  all  these 
things  could  help,  but  It  picked  Increasing 
domestic  supply  as  the  best  course. 

Although  domestic  exploration  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  has  not  kept  up  with 
Increased  demand,  the  council  said,  there 
is  enough  of  these  and  other  fuels  under- 
ground to  last  for  a  while  If  only  the  In- 
dustry has  the  right  climate  and  Incentive 
to  find  and  produce  It. 

The  council  recommendations  Include 
changes  the  oil  Industry  has  sought  for 
years.  Oil's  proposed  remedies  are  being 
peddled  across  the  land  by  Industry  leaders, 
some  government  officials  and  such  trade  as- 
sociations as  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute headed  by  Frank  N.  Ikard,  former  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Texas. 

Environmental  standards  are  essential, 
the  petroleum  council  said,  but  should  be 
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realistic.  The  Government  should  set  up 
consistent  energy  policies.  It  should  en- 
courage development  of  energy  resources  on 
federally  owned  lands  where  half  the  re- 
maining oil  and  gas  potential  and  most  of 
the  oil  shale,  was  thought  to  be. 

The  report  said  tax  Incentives  that  en- 
couraged the  development  of  energy  sup- 
plies ought  to  be  continued,  but  It  opposed 
such  measures  as  ^he  1969  Tax  Reform  Act, 
which  cut  the  oil  depletion  allowance  and 
cost  the  petroleum  industry  $500,000,000  a 
year.  The  controversial  1959  oil  import  quota 
system  should  be  kept  in  force  and  so  should 
Import  controls  on  uranium,  the  council 
said. 

Natural  gas  should  be  liberated  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
which  keeps  Its  price  unreallstically  low,  the 
report  recommended.  Research  should  be  ex- 
panded, and  the  Federal  Government  should 
establish  "an  economic  and  political  climate 
which  Is  conducive  to  energy  development 
by  private  enterprise." 

Ordinarily  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil deals  with  oil  and  gas  but  in  the  Decem- 
ber study  it  called  in  experts  from  other  en- 
ergy industries.  An  effort  was  made  to  make 
the  rpport  comprehensive. 

In  another  sense,  oil  has  the  right  to  speak 
for  the  rest  of  them  anj-way.  The  major  oil 
companies,  as  their  critics  seldom  miss  a 
chance  to  point  out,  own  about  72  per  cent  of 
the  natural  gas,  30  per  cent  of  domestic  coal 
reserves  and  more  than  20  per  cent  of  coal 
production  capacity,  more  than  half  the 
uranium  reserves  and  one-fourth  of  the 
uranium  milling  capacity. 

The  major  companies  in  addition  are  buy- 
ing up  oil  shale  and  tar  sands  along  with  wa- 
ter rights  in  many  parts  of  the  countrv. 

Working  against  acceptance  of  the  Indus- 
try's pattern  for  future  action  is  the  fact  that 
despite  the  special  tax  treatment  and  other 
benefits  worth  multiple  billions,  enjoyed  for 
decades  by  oU,  domestic  supply  has  not  kept 
up  with  demand. 

In  1969  Congress  cut  the  olUdepletlon  al- 
lowance from  27 ',2  to  22  per  tent.  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (Dem.),  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
said  it  was  apparent  the  industry  had  spent 
a  large  part  of  Its  depletion  money  for  profit- 
able overseas  activities  rather  than  plowing 
It  back  into  the  search  for  oil  at  home. 

"I  am  for  incentives,"  Jackson  told  the 
Post-Dispatch,  "but  Incentives  must  be  tied 
directly  to  advancement  of  a  specific  goal." 

The  adverse  Impact  of  the  depletion  cut- 
back three  years  ago  was  mentioned  during 
an  Interview  in  New  York  City  with  Ruddlck 
C.  IjEwrence,  a  vice  presldsnt  of  Continental 
Oil  Co.  His  company  In  1965  acquired  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co..  which  produces  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  coal. 

Asked  why  the  depletion  allowance  had  not 
encouraged  more  exploration  by  the  Industry 
for  oil  and  gas,  he  replied:  "It  has.  We'd  be 
In  a  worse  situation  without  It." 

The  American  outlay  for  energy  Is  now  only 
about  5  percent  of  gross  national  product  and 
this  will  Inevitably  go  up,  he  said.  Gasoline 
could  eventually  cost  50  per  cent  more  than 
now. 

"We  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  energy 
without  really  causing  "any  hardship,"  he 
said. 

Gerald  D.  Gunning,  vice  president  of  the 
Ohase  Manhattan  Bank's  energy  economics 
division,  discussing  the  same  situation,  said 
that  the  major  oil  companies  had  increased 
their  spending  for  domestic  exploration  to 
find  new  oil  and  gas  at  home,  but  the  Inde- 
pendent producers  had  put  their  money  Into 
real  estate,  cattle  feed  lots  and  such  enter- 
prises. Gunning  said  that  much  of  the  energy 
trouble  could  be  traced  to  an  artificially  low 
price  for  natural  gas. 

Across  the  country  in  Lcs  Angeles,  on  the 
50th  floor  about  Atlantic  Richfield  Plaza, 
Arcos   executive   vice    president,   Joseph   P. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Downer,  pointed  out  In  philosophic  vein  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  today 
had  not  entered  the  world  of  energy. 

They  still  live  primitively,  about  the  way 
people  did  500  years  ago.  Downer  said,  and 
even  In  civilized  areas  there  are  still  huge 
pockets  of  people  who  need  a  better  economic 
shake. 

"It  is  energy,"  he  said,  "that  provides  the 
goods  and  services  you  need  for  a  tolerable 
standard  of  living.  Every  projection  Is  that 
the  free  world's  energy  requirements  are  go- 
ing to  double  between  now  and  1985." 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  nation 
has  been  profiigate  In  Its  use  of  energy. 
Downer  said,  but  the  doubling  now  In  pros- 
pect Is  justified  to  meet  legitimate  demand — 
not  profligate  uses.  He  called  for  rational  and 
consistent  Washington  policies  that  will  help 
Industry  get  on  with  Its  task. 

".  .  .  We  only  devote  5  to  6  per  cent  of 
our  gross  national  product  to  energy  costs," 
he  said.  "Energy  has  been  terribly,  terribly 
cheap  In  this  country,  compared  to  energy 
elsewhere." 

Atlantic  Richfield  announced  an  Im- 
mensely rich  oil  strike  on  Alaska's  north 
slope  In  1968.  A  proposed  pipeline  to  bring 
out  the  oil  has  been  delayed  by  environ- 
mental, legal  and  other  problems.  The  pipe- 
line would  transport  up  to  2,000,000  barrels  a 
day. 

"We  think  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to 
get  that  oil  In  production,"  Downer  said. 


Dwindling  Pttel  Supplies  Mat  Alter  U.S. 

Lifestyle — VI 

(By  William  K.  Wyant,  Jr.) 

Washington,  April  5.— With  some  new 
tools  and  a  heightened  sense  of  urgency. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  trying  to  set 
a  new  national  course  that  will — in  his  words 
— "Insure  necesssary  supplies  of  energy  at 
acceptable  economic  and  environmental 
costs." 

"We  must  face  up  to  a  stark  fact  In  Amer- 
ica: W'e  are  now  consuming  more  energy 
than  we  produce,"  the  President  told  Con- 
gre3s  In  mid-February.  He  promised  he 
would  soon  be  sending  a  comprehensive  mes- 
sage on  energy. 

The  message,  anxiously  awaited,  has  not 
yet  appeared.  Mr.  Nixon's  counselors  still 
are  weighing  difficult  alternatives.  They  are 
probing  for  a  safe  passage  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  and  past  other  hazards  beyond. 

Basically,  the  trouble  is  that  the  nation's 
Increasing  appetite  for  energy  has  outstrip- 
ped Its  readily  available  domestic  supply  to 
an  extent  that  dictates  much  larger  Imports 
of  oil  and  other  fuels  from  abroad. 

Big  American-owned  International  com- 
panies—notably Exxon.  Texaco,  Gulf,  MobU 
and  Standard  of  California — own  or  control 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  output,  Includ- 
ing the  Middle  East's. 

But  that  does  not  allay  concern  here  about 
Increased  dependence  on  foreign  supplies 
and  the  dollar  outlay  for  huge  tonnages  of 
foreign  oil,  which  Is  no  longer  cheap. 

The  oil-rich  Arab  nations  helped  cause  the 
recent  run  on  the  American  dollar.  Their 
revenues,  now  mostly  from  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  but  increasingly  from  the  United 
States,  were  7  billion  dollars  in  1970  and  are 
expected  to  soar  to  35  billions  in  1980  and  55 
billions  in  1985. 

One  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Abu  Dhabi,  is  expected  to  be 
raking  in  four  billions  a  year  from  oil  sales 
in  1985.  Abu  Dhabi  has  "only  about  70,000 
people. 

The  energy  crunch  had  long  been  forecast. 
Its  imminence  somewhat  earlier  than  ex- 
pected suggests  the  failure  of  federal  energy 
policy  and  of  the  traditional  partnership  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  oil  and  gas 
industry. 

In  the  name  of  national  security,  the  gov- 
ernment's role  was  to  protect  American  pro- 
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ducers  from  cheap  foreign  oil  and  provide  tax 
benefits  and  other  privileges.  Industry's  Job 
was  to  find  and  produce  the  energy.  The  sys- 
tem obviously  has  not  worked. 

A  business  executive's  prime  obligation  Is 
to  his  stockholders.  The  trouble  with  the 
system,  critics  say.  Is  that  It  calls  on  oil 
men  to  behave  like  statesmen  and  federal 
officials  to  behave  like  oil  men,  while  the 
public  Interest  Is  forgotten. 

The  petroleum  industry's  close  relation- 
ship to  the  American  political  process  and 
the  multlbllUon-dollar  favors  it  has  received 
tend  to  damage  the  Industry's  credibility.  So 
does  the  fact  that,  except  for  federally  owned 
lands,  the  Government  must  take  Industry's 
word  on  the  amount  of  oil  and  gas  still  In 
the  ground. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Dem.),  Wash- 
Ington,  who  has  introduced  corrective  legis- 
lation, has  said  that  It  Is  not  good  policy  for 
for  the  Government  to  depend  on  industry 
for  Information  that  is  vital  for  decision- 
making. What  is  to  prevent  concealment  of 
reserves  In  anticipation  of  higher  prices? 

"The  Federal  Government  has  made  no 
Independent  check  of  reserve  figures  reported 
by  Industry,"  Charles  F.  Wheatley  Jr.,  man- 
ager of  the  American  Public  Gas  Association, 
told  Senator  Jackson's  Interior  Committee, 

President  Nixon  has  shown  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  consequences  an  energy  shortage 
might  have  on  the  world's  most  advanced  In- 
dustrial nation.  His  "clean  energy"  message 
to  Congress  in  June  1971  was  the"  first  of  its 
kind  In  American  history. 

The  president  noted  then  that  prices  of 
oil,  coal,  natural  gas  and  electrlcty  had  been 
Increasing  at  a  slower  rate  than  consumer 
prices  as  a  whole.  He  said  energy  had  been 
a  bargain  In  the  United  States.  The  price,  he 
Indicated,  must  go  up. 

"One  reason  we  use  enerf^y  so  lavishly 
today,"  Mr.  Nixon  said  In  1971,  "is  that  the 
price  of  energy  does  not  include  all  the  social 
costs  of  producing  it." 

Nearly  everybody  agreed  on  an  obvious 
point  Mr.  Nixon  and  others  had  b?en  making 
for  some  time,  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  speeding  the  advent  of  nuclear 
power  and  putting  such  sources  as  oil  shale, 
tar  sands,  gasified  coal  and  geothermal  heat 
on  the  firing  line. 

Too  far  off  to  be  of  Immediate  help,  but  In 
need  of  a  hotter  head  of  steam  for  research, 
were  such  possibilities  as  nuclear  fusion  and 
ways  of  obtaining  energy  by  harnessing  the 
sun,  tides,  ocean  currents,  thermal  gradients 
In  the  sea,  and  so  on. 

With  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  and  oil 
nipping  at  the  nation's  heels  last  winter. 
Mr.  Nixon  moved  to  give  energy  high  prior- 
ity. He  handed  the  problem  to  "Treasury  Sec- 
reUry  George  P.  Shultz.  national  se"curity 
adviser  Henry  A,  Kissinger  and  John  D. 
Ehrllchman.  assistant  to  the  President  for 
domestic  affairs. 

To  help  this  powerful  triumvirate  shape 
energy  policy,  the  President  on  Feb.  23  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  special  con- 
sultant. Charles  J.  DlBona,  an  Annapolis 
graduate  and  Rhodes  scholar.  Already  on 
loan  from  the  Department  of  State  was 
James  E.  Aklns,  an  exoert  on  the  Middle 
East. 

DlBona  has  a  brilliant  academic  record 
but  no  background  in  the  oil  and  gas  busi- 
ness. As  head  of  the  Center  for  Naval  Anal- 
yses, he  has  been  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  complex  Issues.  Aklns,  who  speaks 
Arabic,  Is  director  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  Fuels  and  Energy. 

Mr.  Nixon's  new  chairman  of  the  cabinet- 
level  on  Policy  Committee  Is  deputy  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simoh.  He 
succeeds  George  A.  Lincoln,  former  director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
which  Mr.  Nixon  is  phasing  out. 

Thus  far,  DiBo:ia  has  had  little  to  say 
publicly,   but   Aklns   appeared   March    12   in 
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a  televised  debate  as  a  v,'ltness.  along  with 
Thornton  F.  Bradshaw  of  Atlantic  Richfield, 
favoring  immediate  development  of  the  na- 
tion's domestic  fuels. 

"First  thing  you  ought  to  do  is  Increase 
domestic  production,"  Akins  said.  "There's 
Alaska.  There's  the  outer  continental  shelf. 
There's  more  production  of  domestic  gas." 

Also  on  the  program  as  chief  advocate  of 
a  more  Intensive  United  States  search — a 
course  strongly  urged  by  the  oil  industry — 
was  Charles  E.  Walker,  a  former  deputy  sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  He  resigned  last  De- 
cember and  was  succeeded  by  Simon,  a 
wealthy  New  York  Investment  banker. 

Aklns'  views  were  further  exposed  in  an 
article  In  the  current  Foreign  Affairs  Quar- 
terly descriptively  titled:  "The  Oil  Crisis: 
This  Time  The  Wolf  Is  Here." 

In  addition  to  saying  that  at  least  300  bil- 
lion barrels  of  the  non-Communist  world's 
500  billion  barrels  of  proven  oil  reserves  are 
in  the  Arab  Middle  East  and  North  Africa, 
Aklna  termed  "spectacularly  wrong"  the 
projections  made  in  February  1970  by  Mr. 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  OH  Imports,  headed 
by  Schultz. 

The  Schultz  task  force,  Aklns  said,  as- 
sumed that  the  United  States  could  remain 
essentially  self-sufficient  in  oil,  that  in- 
creases in  the  world  price  of  oil  would  be 
modest,  and  that  the  nation  would  need  to 
Import  only  5,000,000  barrels  a  day  In  1980, 
mostly  from  the  western  hemisphere. 

"Total  imports  this  very  year,  1973,  will 
be  well  over  6.000.000  barrels  a  day  .  .  .  Im- 
ports from  the  eastern  hemisphere  con- 
stituted 15  per  cent  of  consumption  in  1972. 
and  are  expected  to  rise  in  1973  to  20  per 
cent."  he  said. 

Aklns  said  the  State  Dipartment  had  been 
calling  attention  since  1970  to  the  under- 
estimates, which  he  attributed  in  part  to 
failure  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  declining 
availability  of  natural  gas  In  this  country 
and  a  resulting  switch  to  oil. 

"As  Mr.  Nixon's  new  team  sifts  the  options 
and  looks  at  the  national  and  international 
complexities  of  the  energy  shortage,  the  oil 
Industry  is  drumming  up  support  for  a  pack- 
age of  proposals  it  says  will  help  resolve  the 
problem. 

But  the  oil  Industry's  wish  list  Is  one  thing 
and  Mr.  Nl.xon's  forthcoming  energy  message 
is  a:iother.  Nobody  knows  what  will  be  in 
that.  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  striving  desperately 
to  hold  prices  down.  Soaring  consumer  costs 
for  energy  will  not  be  popular. 

For  example,  a  prime  industry  objective  is 
the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices,  now 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Power  Comml.-.- 
slon.  If  that  happened,  critics  say,  prices  to 
consumers  would  more  than  double  and  the 
Increased  billings  would  exceed  $6,000,000,000 
a  year. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  oil  industry  Is  that 
Secretary  Shultz  is  In  charge  of  both  oil 
poU':y  and  the  Cost  of  Living"  Council.  He  is 
not  considered  a  pushover.  In  February  he 
told  the  oil  Industry,  which  had  raised  prices, 
that  the  "cltib"  was  "out  of  the  closet  and 
laid  on  the  table" 

Without  doubt  President  Nixon  will  recom- 
mend measures  to  encourage  domestic  ex- 
ploration for  oil  and  gas.  but  if  men  like  Sen- 
ator Jackson  prevail,  any  new  incentives  for 
industry  will  be  tied  directly  to  that  effort. 

It  is  loglral  to  assume  the  President  will 
take  or  \:rge  Congre-s  n  take  actions  aimed 
at  minimizing  the  political  and  financial  im- 
pacts of  bringing  In  Middle  Eastern  oil.  and 
to  clean  up  the  nations  coal,  the  one  fos.sll 
fuel  that  is  abundant. 

He  could  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  1959 
Oil  Import  Quota  Program,  already  mori- 
bund-. Certainly  he  will  call  for  ffercer  efforts 
to  squeeze  oil  from  shale  and  gasify  or  take 
the  sulfur  out  of  coal,  and  for  stepped-up 
research. 

The  United  States  has  about  150  billion 
tons  of  recoverable  coal,  enough   to  last  a 
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while.  Environmental  restrictions  have  hit 
coal  hard.  Mr.  Nixon's  planners  are  worried 
that  it  will  suffer  even  more  In  the  late  1970s 
as  laws  already  passed  take  effect. 

The  President  Is  expected  to  try  to  soften 
environmental  restrictions  somewliat  in  order 
to  pe.-mit  wider  use  of  coal  and  lessen  the 
need  fc-  overseas  oil. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  expects 
that  its  fast  breeder  reactor,  which  produces 
more  fuel  than  it  consumes,  will  become 
commercial  In  the  1980s.  It  Is  talking  about 
being  able  to  produce  fusion  power,  a  tre- 
mendously exciting  possibility,  around  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Meanwhile,  the  use  of  nuclear  power  Is 
not  coming  on  fast  enough  to  play  a  spectac- 
ular role  in  the  energy  cruncli  between  now 
and  1985,  when  it  will  account  for  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  electricity  generated.  It  now 
accounts  for  only  2  per  cent. 

A  great  danger  from  the  standpoint  of  pub- 
lic Interest  Is  that  the  hard-won  environ- 
mental gains  that  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  will  go  by  the 
board  as  the  nation  adepts  emergency  meas- 
ures to  satisfy  its  voracious  appetite  for  gaso- 
line and  electricity. 

The  move  to  smash  ahead  with  the  long- 
debated,  long-delayed  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
Is  an  example.  Another  is  the  effort  to  water 
down  air  pcllut'lon  standards  that  Inhibit  use 
of  high-sulfur  coal.  As  things  are,  federal 
planners  fear  that  150.000,000  tons  of  dirty 
coal  now  being  used  annually  will  be  out- 
lawed by  1975. 

There  will  be  all  kinds  of  pressure  to  ease 
up  on  curbs  and  postpone  res'.rirtions.  The 
argument  will  be  that  the  nation  m\ist  have 
energy,  and  any  failure  to  use  domestic  fuels 
means  economic  hardship  for  Americans  and 
runs  up  the  bill  for  oil  imports. 

President  Nixon  has  already  urged  an  end 
to  wasteful  uses  of  energy.  Oil  spokesmen  can 
be  heard  suggesting  a  tax  to  discourage  use 
of  big.  high-powered  cars.  The  clamor  for 
conservation  of  energy  can  be  heard  every- 
where. It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  change 
in  the  American  lifestyle  is  in  prospect. 

"We  have  got  to  look  in  the  mirror  and 
look  at  our  living  practices  for  what  they 
are."  said  S.  David  Freeman,  who  formerly 
headed  the  energy  policy  staff  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  He  is  now  direct- 
ing the  Energy  Policy  Project,  set  up  here 
last  year  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

What  has  happened  thus  far.  Freeman  said, 
is  little  more  than  an  early  warning  signal. 
It  may  be  the  first  sig:i.  he  said,  that  there 
are  limits  to  the  rate  at  which  the  nation 
can  grow. 

Will  the  nation  keep  on  in  the  same  path, 
trying  to  be  bigger  and  better,  cr  will  it 
choose  a  pattern  of  growth  In  which  there  is 
more  stress  on  the  mind  and  spirit  than  on 
three  cars  In  every  garage? 

"I  think  that's  the  issue  we  are  really 
snuggling  up  against,"  he  said. 
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HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  30.  1973 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  H.R.  8877.  the  House  has 
passed  and  .sent  to  the  other  body  a  bill 
which  exceeds  the  Pre.sident's  budget  rec- 
ommendations by  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

I  voted  against  this  bill,  because  I  re- 
garded the  total  as  entirely  unrealistic 
in  our  present  budget  deficit  situation. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  it  is  not 
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pleasant  to  vote  against  a  bill  providing 
money  for  health  and  education.  In  this 
situation,  however,  I  voted  for  a  motion 
to  reduce  the  overage  by  about  half, 
which  still  would  leave  the  bill  well  over 
a  half  billion  dollars  above  the  budget. 

When  this  motion  failed  to  carry,  I 
felt  obliged  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

If  the  total  is  not  reduced  sharply  by 
the  other  body,  I  believe  the  President 
will  veto  the  bill.  If  he  does.  I  will  vote 
to  sustain  his  veto. 

I  wish  to  support  programs  for  educa- 
tion and  health,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
a  bill  with  realistic  figures  brought  back 
after  a  veto,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to 
vote  for  an  appropriation  measure  in  this 
area  of  national  concern. 


BAN  ON  EXPORTS  OF  SOYBEANS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  30.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  the  administration  did  the  best 
thing  when  it  applied  an  embargo 
against  the  export  of  soybeans  and  their 
products. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Ohio  Soybean  Association  which  gives  a 
good  explanation  of  the  problem  and 
tells  why  an  export  embargo  is  not  the 
proper  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission, 
and  to  give  my  colleagues  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  some  of  the  problems  our 
producers  are  facing,  I  insert  this  letter 
in  the  Congression.'vl  Record  at  this 
point : 

Ohio  Soybean  Association. 

IriL-in,  Ohio,  Jun  25,  1973. 
Re  Ban  on  Exports  of  Soybeans  and  Soybean 

Meal. 
Hon.  John  Zwach, 

Longuorth  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

De.ui  Congressman  Zwach:  Since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  depression,  except  for  the  period 
of  World  War  II  and  the  five  year  period  to 
follow,  U.S.  agriculture  has  been  plagued 
with  surpluses  and  depressed  prices. 

During  recent  years  the  American  Soy'oean 
Association  has  done  a  tremendous  job  In 
developing  foreign  markets  for  the  U.S.  soy- 
bean growers.  As  late  as  1967  there  was  a 
carryover  of  approximately  one-third  of  crop. 
Today  soybean  growers  have  markets,  and 
like  most  other  types  of  farmers  they  are 
enjoying  their  first  period  of  prosperity. 

Banning  the  exports  of  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean products  is  to  invite  substitutes,  and 
in  turn  lose  these  developed  markets. 

The  present  fl.T.re  in  price  of  soybeans  is 
a  wild  speculative  market.  Most  growers  re- 
ceived in  the  range  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per 
bushel  for  their  crop. 

There  was  as  much  soybean  meal  available 
this  year  for  feeding  of  U.S.  livestock  as  there 
was  the  previous  year.  Poultry  houses  have 
been  empt;  ing  for  some  time  due  to  low 
poultry  prices.  The  reason  for  a  shortage  of 
pork  is  the  $16,  $18  and  $20  price  of  two  and 
three  years  ago. 

Having  to  pay  plumbers  at  the  rate  of 
$12.00  per  hour  and  having  to  buy  medium 
sl7e  tractors  at  $10,000  to  $12,000  and  grain 
combines  at  $20,000  to  $32,000.  does  not  per- 
mit farmers  to  continue  to  produce  the  cheap 
food  U.S.  consumers  have  enjoyed  so  much 
for  so  manv  vears. 
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May  we  suggest  that  before  you  cause  the 
U.S.  soybean  growers  to  lose  the  markets 
which  they  have  developed  that  this  pro- 
posed ban  be  given  more  serious  thought. 
Also,  consider  whether  or  not  the  American 
farmer  has  an  obligation  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce at  non-profit  prices  so  that  the  con- 
sumer may  enjoy  cheap  food.  Is  not  the 
farmer  entitled  to  share  in  higher  prices  as 
are  most  other  segments  of  the  economy? 
Apparently  foreign  consumers  who  are  buy- 
ing the  products  of  the  U.S.  farmers  do  not 
expect  that  advantage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James   Needs, 

President. 


WITH   ENGINE   COMPANY   21 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Firefighters, 
which  is  a  165,000-member  affiliate  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  has  always  been  particu- 
larly concerned  with  getting  the  fire- 
fighter's story  across  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  union  reasons,  quite  correctly, 
that  when  the  public  understands  both 
the  awesome  hazards  that  face  the  aver- 
age firefighter  and  the  large  number  of 
varied  skills  that  he  must  possess  the 
public  will  better  appreciate  the  job  he 
has  to  do. 

In  line  with  its  program,  the  lAFF 
conducts  an  annual  awards  contest, 
in  which  the  various  local  affiliates  sub- 
mit news  stories,  photographs,  television 
programs,  and  radio  commentaries.  The 
judging  of  these  entries  is  conducted  by 
a  group  of  impartial  experts  uncon- 
nected with  the  union. 

The  quality  of  the  winning  entry  Is 
very  high,  and  in  my  estimation  deserv- 
ing of  the  widest  readership,  including 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
insert  in  the  Record  one  of  the  prize- 
winning  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  It  was  written 
by  Chronicle  reporter,  Duffy  Jennings, 
who  was  assigned  for  5  weeks  to  the 
San  Francisco  Fire  Department's  Engine 
Company  21.  During  his  stay  with  the 
fire  company  he  worked  as  a  firefighter : 
riding  the  engine,  setting  out  the  hose, 
fighting  fires,  or  simply  waiting  with  the 
other  men  on  Engine  21  for  the  alarm 
bells. 

The  article  which  appeared  on  Mon- 
day, July  24, 1972,  follows: 

Riding  With  Engine  21 
(By  Duffy  Jennings) 
The  bells  hit.  Onetwothree.  Onetwothree- 
fourflve.  Onetwothree.  Onetwothreefour. 

With  the  last  four,  a  thunderous  clatter 
of  wooden  chairs  and  benches.  Heavy  black 
boots  pound  across  the  linoleum. 

The  men  of  Engine  Company  21  scramble 
out  of  the  communications  room  and  slam 
through  the  big  double  doors  to  the  appa- 
ratus floor.  Paxil  Arvonen  shouts  into  the 
flrehouse  Intercom : 

"Inside  for  the  engine!  Chief  goes  too!  Box 
3534.  Fillmore  and  McAllister!  Everybody!" 
The  huge  automatic  overhead  garage  doors 
grinds  open.  Men  run  down  both  sides  of 
the  pumper,  jump  on.  Seventeen  tons  of 
glossy  red  steel,  rubber  and  hose. 
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Paul  gims  life  into  the  big  diesel.  Biff 
O'Brien,  on  the  backstep  gives  the  go-Eihead. 
Paul  jams  down  the  accelerator.  Siren.  Red 
Lights. 

The  rig  bolts  out  onto  Grove  street,  into 
the  night.  Mike  Keating  grips  the  handraU 
on  the  right  side  with  one  hand,  snaps  up 
his  turnout  coat  with  the  other. 

Paul  takes  a  wide  turn  at  Broderlck  street. 
Up  the  block,  tear  around  the  next  corner. 
Down  Fulton  street  jostling  through  traffic. 
Two  ear-shattering  blasts  of  the  air  horn 
drown  out  the  siren. 

Inside  the  cab  of  San  Francisco's  busiest 
fire  engine,  Joe  Medina  barks  Into  a  radio 
headset : 

"21  Engine  responding  to  Box  3534!" 

Past  Scott  street.  Pierce,  Sttelner.  Gotta 
be  doing  sixty,  seventy  maybe.  Moving  van 
on  the  right !  Swerve !  No  sweat. 

BBAK£S 

Paul  pumps  the  brakes  at  Plllmore.  Two 
more  rigs  tear  up  Pulton  from  the  opposite 
direction.  14  Engine  and  6  Truck.  Sirens  ev- 
erywhere. 

Mike  points  to  a  decayed  hotel  up  ahead  on 
Fillmore.  The  Manor  Plaza.  It  is  abandoned. 
(Later,  Battalion  Chief  BUI  FavUla  says  there 
used  to  be  so  many  pimps.  Junkies  and 
whores  in  the  Joint,  no  fireman  would  go  in 
alone.  And  never  without  an  ax.) 

On  the  fourth  floor,  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  an  orange  glow  beats  against  the 
window. 

Lieutenant  Medina  Is  on  the  radio  again: 
"Box  3534,  workin'  fire."  He  bends  out  the 
cab  window,  and  yells  "Drop  the  hydrant 
jumper!" 

HOSE 

Biff  hooks  his  arm  through  a  loop  of  "big 
line,"  yanks  a  50-foot  length  off  the  hose 
bed  and  heads  for  the  hydrant. 

The  pumper  pulls  up  to  the  front  of  the 
building.  The  coupled  hose  snakes  out  be- 
hind it,  flops  on  the  pavement. 

The  Manor  Plaza's  outer  foyer  Is  boarded. 
Old  campaign  posters  splashed  on  rotting 
pl>-wood  sheets.  Cant  make  a  lead  from  the 
street. 

Chief  Favilla  orders  6  Truck  to  "ladder" 
•the  front  fire  escape — take  the  line  up  from 
the  outside. 

HALL 

The  men  haul  the  hose  up,  through  a  splin- 
tered window  on  the  flre  floor.  Down  a 
pinched  hallway,  thick  with  soot  and  smoke. 

Mike  humps  the  nozzle  to  the  doorway  of 
the  crackling  room.  The  opposite  wall  is 
curtained  In  flame.  Another  wall  Is  blistered 
and  bubbly,  the  celling  scorched. 

Mike  swears  at  the  lifeless  hose  flaked  out 
behind  him.  "Charge  the  line,  dammit!"  he 
yells.  The  hose  ripples  up  the  hall,  swollen 
with  water.  Sixty  gallons  a  minute. 

HISSING 

Mike  cracks  the  nozzle  open,  floods  the 
room.  Choking  black  steam  hisses  up  the 
walls  and  celling.  Cruddy  hot  smoke  belches 
out  in  the  hall.  The  truckmen  crouch  be- 
neath It,  coughing,  eyes  red  and  runny. 

Mike,  wiping  a  moustache  of  black  snot 
from  his  lip,  moves  in  another  two  feet.  He 
drives  the  powerful  stream  against  the  win- 
dow on  the  blazing  wall.  The  glass  explodes, 
showers  the  empty  lot  below. 

The  smoke  pours  out  the  window.  A 
smoldering  mattress,  now  a  pile  of  soggy 
cotton  and  crusty  springs.  Is  visible  In  the 
far  corner.  The  fire  is  out.  Mike  gives  the 
room  a  final  washdown  and  shuts  down  the 
line. 

AXES 

Two  truckmen  throw  the  mattress  out  the 
window.  Others  move  In  with  ceiling  hooks 
and  axes  to  pull  the  walls,  checking  for 
hidden  flre. 

Cause  of  this  flre — unknown.  "Probable 
discarded  smoking  materials,"  the  official  re- 
port win  say. 

Someone  had  been  living  in  the  room.  No 
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plumbing,  no  electricity,  no  heat.  Just  a  mat- 
tress, a  shirt,  a  pair  of  shoes. 

In  another  room,  more  clothing,  an  empty 
bottle  of  white  port.  Fresh  human  waste  in 
the  comer. 

Still  another  room.  Empty  wine  bottles 
knee-deep  along  the  back  wall.  FavlUa  says: 
"They'll  be  back  when  we  leave." 

HOMEWARD 

He  tells  21  to  "pick  up."  Uncouple  each 
length.  "Bleed"  the  water  out.  Recouple.  Peed 
the  hose  back  onto  the  engine.  Go  home. 

The  box — the  bells  sounding  alarm — hit 
at  9:07  p.m.  Fourteen  minutes  later,  the  flre 
Is  out.  Engine  21  dropped  the  most  line;  they 
are  the  last  to  go  home.  First  there,  last  back. 
It  Is  after  10  p.m.  when  the  pumper  backs 
Into  the  firehouse. 

Mike  and  Blfl:  leave  their  turnout  coats  and 
black  leather  helmets  on  the  rig  and  walk 
back  to  the  kitchen.  The  coffee  Is  hot  and 
fresh. 

rPSTAIKS 

It  Is  past  midnight  when  Paul  climbs  the 
stairs  to  the  second-floor  dormitory. 

He  goes  to  a  bank  of  small  open  cubicles 
to  get  his  turnouts — heavy  canvas  panta 
"turned  out"  over  clumpy  rubber  boots. 

He  carefully  sets  them  on  the  floor  beside 
his  bed,  boots  pointed  toward  the  glistening 
brass  pole  in  the  center  of  the  dorm. 

His  body  jerks  forward  as  a  box  hits  on  the 
big  beU  over  his  bed,  but  It  Is  for  another 
company. 

"You  know  what  they  say,"  he  says,  turn- 
ing back  the  covers.  "Only  two  people  get 
paid  in  bed — whores  and  firemen." 


WOULD    PRESIDENT    NIXON    EVEN 
VETO  THE  HEAD  START  PROGRAM? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFOnNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 
the  most  crucial  and  controversial  pe- 
riods in  our  historj'  this  Nation  must 
continously  be  ready  to  direct  its  priori- 
ties toward  the  basic  needs  of  its  citizens. 
Our  labor  must  center  around  providing 
a  decent  opportunity  for  every  person 
in  this  land,  for  the  future  of  America 
lies  with  these  people. 

One  of  the  most  vitally  important  areas 
in  the  development  of  these  goals  lies 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Programs  under  the  OEO  such 
as  the  community  action  program  and 
Headstart  have  for  the  first  time  given 
poor  people  in  urban  and  rural  ghettos 
a  feeling  that  they  could  have  an  input 
into  their  lives  and  their  society. 

I  feel  any  attempt  to  reduce  or  discon- 
tinue these  programs  would  greatly  lower 
the  chances  of  the  poor  of  raising  them- 
selves to  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Fur- 
thermore, any  reduction  in  this  stand- 
ard would  decrease  our  image  as  leaders 
in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  who  have  seen 
great  prosperity  through  the  windows  of 
poverty  and  frustration. 

One  of  the  most  useful  programs  to  be 
implemented  through  OEO  and  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  is  the  Head  Start 
program.  During  the  first  5  years  of  a 
child's  life,  Head  Stirt  fncu'-es  its  at- 
tention on  a  variety  of  different  aspects 
of  a  child's  development,  and  helps  him 
adjust  to  the  world  he  will  soon  be  thrown 
into. 
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One  study  just  completed  back  in  my 
district  in  California  was  compiled  by 
Neva  C.  Brown  of  the  Yolo  County  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Commission.  Mrs. 
Brown  concluded  that  Head  Start  has 
produced  a  startling  difference  between 
children  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
Head  Start  and  those  who  have  not. 

Mrs.  Brown  has  said  from  her  experi- 
ences with  Head  Start  that  it  encourages 
a  child  to  take  notice  of  the  things  going 
on  around  him.  The  children  study  things 
such  as  nature,  color  concept,  the  five 
senses,  and  are  urged  to  think  and  rea- 
son for  themselves.  This  program  also 
helps  the  child  to  relate  to  other  people, 
how  to  treat  other  people  and  how  to 
share. 

When  Mrs.  Brown  tested  those  chil- 
dren who  were  in  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram and  those  who  did  not  participate, 
in  areas  such  as  basic  concepts,  colors, 
alphabet,  math,  and  physical  and  psy- 
chological maturity,  the  results  were  very 
significant.  On  graded  tests,  Head  Start 
children  scored  20  to  82  points  higher 
than  non-Head  Start  graduates — as  as- 
tounding statistic  of  success. 

Head  Start  is  vital  tool  In  developing  a 
climate  of  confidence  for  the  child  which 
will  make  him  want  to  learn  by  improv- 
ing and  expanding  his  ability  to  think, 
reason,  and  speak  clearly. 

The  Head  Start  program  is  further  a 
strengthenrng  device  in  tightening  com- 
munity and  family  ties.  By  developing  re- 
sponsible attitudes  in  the  child  toward 
his  family  and  the  community  Head  Start 
encourages  respect  instead  of  fear  to- 
ward figures  of  authority  such  as  police- 
men and  teachers. 

The  aim  of  Head  Start  is  to  aid  in  the 
emotional  and  social  development  of  a 
child  by  encouraging  self-confidence, 
self-expression,  self-discipline  and  curi- 
osity, thus,  helping  both  the  child  and 
his  family  achieve  greater  confidence, 
self-respect  and  dignity. 

I  urgently  stress  the  importance  of 
this  program  to  ourselves  and  to  those 
it  serves  in  such  an  excellent  manner. 
The  Head  Start  program  is  one  very 
much  worth  saving,  the  benefits  of  this 
program  immeasurably  outweigh  the 
costs  to  the  people.  Fortunately  in  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  passed  by  the  House,  ade- 
quate funds  are  provided.  The  problem 
soon  will  be  a  Presidential  veto? 

I  include  the  following: 

EOC  OF  Yolo  Countt,  Inc., 
Woodland,  Calif.,  June  21,  1973. 
Congressman  Robert  L.  Legcett, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  Enclosed  with  this  letter  you 
will  find  a  copy  of  a  paper  done  by  Mrs.  Neva 
Brown,  who  has  been  an  employee  of  EOC  for 
several  years.  Mrs.  Brown,  as  part  of  her  ca- 
reer development  program,  participated  in  a 
sociology  course  at  Sacramento  City  College 
during  this  last  semester.  In  conjunction 
with  this  course  she  was  required  to  do  a 
paper.  Siie  selected  a  rral^er  novel  approach 
to  evaluation  of  the  Head  Start  program. 
She  Interviewed,  as  she  says  in  the  paper, 
10  "o  of  the  parents  who  have  had  children  in 
the  program  since  Its  beginning  and  inquired 
of  them  regarding  the  impact  of  Head  Start 
on  their  own  children  and  their  assessnie  it 
of  the  program.  This  paper  was  presented  to 
the  EOCYC  at  its  June  meeting  and  they  di- 
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rected  us  to  relay  copies  to  elected  officials 
and  particularly  those  engaged  in  the  legis- 
lative activity  regarding  ongoing  funding  of 
poverty  programs.  I  think  you  will  find  the 
paper  informative  It  Is  the  only  approach  of 
Its  type  on  the  subject  that  I  have  seen. 

Secondly,  I  wish  to  Inform  you  of  the  fact 
that  I  wlli  be  leaving  the  EOC  after  June  29. 
1973.  I  will  not,  however,  be  leaving  your 
district  Insofar  as  I  have  been  offered  a  job 
with  the  Directory  of  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs which,  while  it  is  housed  In  Sacramento, 
will  be  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  economic 
development  effort  In  Fairfield,  Woodland, 
Sacramento  and  an  area  up  to  Chlco  and 
down  to  Stockton.  While  the  principal  thrust 
Is  obviously  toward  the  Spanish-speaking, 
the  project  will  be  working  in  minority  eco- 
nomic development  efforts  generally.  The  Di- 
rectory Is  funded  by  the  Catholic  Church 
but  has  developed  a  project  which  involves 
the  coordination  through  the  State  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprises  and  the  VISTA 
Program,  which  is  contributing  18  VISTA 
workers.  Conseqtiently,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  continued  interaction  with  your  office. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  personally  and  in  be- 
half of  the  EOC  for  your  continued  efforts  in 
support  of  our  Interests. 

The  turmoil  of  the  past  few  months  has 
been  critical  to  many  CAPs  throughout  the 
nation.  The  EOCYC  can  take  some  degree 
of  pride  in  the  fact  that  during  this  turmoil 
they  have  been  able  to  maintain  and  improve 
program  effort  rather  than  to  disband  or 
decline.  No  small  part  of  the  credit  for  this 
can  be  extended  to  you  and  your  office  for 
your  attempts  to  clarify  our  situation  and 
your  continued  support  of  our  operations.  It 
was  due  to  your  office  that  we  were  able  to 
secure  an  advance  from  the  County  Super- 
visors, enabling  us  to  continue  operations 
uninterrupted.  The  fact  that  there  was  con- 
siderable effort  being  expended  In  our  be- 
half I  am  sure  gave  assurance  to  Commis- 
sion and  staff  and  promoted  stability.  We 
have  not  lost  an  employee  during  this  en- 
tire period.  I  think  you  have  even  made  be- 
lievers out  of  some  of  the  Republicans  we've 
got  on  board  and  on  the  Commission. 

During  the  Interim.  Dr.  Richard  Gifford 
Is  stepping  down  as  President  of  the  Com* 
mission  and  will  be  functioning  as  the  Act- 
ing Director.  Any  correspondence  should 
therefore  be  directed  to  him. 

Thanking  you  once  again  for  your  time 
and    consideration    and   looking   forward   to 
working  with  you  In  the  futr.re,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Pollard. 
Executive  Director. 
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Head  Start 

The  Head  Start  Program  Is  a  Federal  pro- 
gram funded  by  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department's  National  Office  of  Child 
Development.  Head  Start  Is  for  the  low-In- 
come. This  program  Is  designed  to  give  chil- 
dren a  head  start  In  life,  to  help  them  adjust 
when  they  get  Into  piiblic  school. 

I  conducted  a  survey  to  find  out  if  parents 
of  Head  Start  children  feel  that  Head  Start 
Is  worth  keeping,  and  if  it  is  benefiting  the 
people  it  serves.  I  took  a  10':  sample  of  the 
parents  whose  children  attended  Head  Start 
since  1968  in  Yolo  Cou.Tty.  Ihis  resulted  In  a 
sample  of  50  Mexlca;;-.^mericans.  15  Blacks 
and  30  Caucasian  parents.  For  the  first  two 
years  In  existence  He  \cl  Start  otily  had  a 
summer  program;  in  1070  it  became  a  full 
school  year  program.  ru:ining  from  October 
to  May. 

The  following  questions  wsre  asked  In  the 
sur.'e;.  : 

1 1 )  Whit  dii  you  think  i  the  parent  i  of  the 
Head  Start  program  whe  i  your  child  at- 
tended it?  100  of  the  parents  whom  were 
surveyed  felt  it  was  a  good  program. 

(2)  What  type  of  effect  did  it  have  on  your 
child?  100  i  of  the  parents  surveyed  said  It 


was  favorable,  and  that  It  helped  the  chllds 
progressive  learning. 

(3)  Did  they  have  any  children  that  dldnt 
attend  Head  Start?  70.9 '"c  of  the  parents 
surveyed  said  yes  and  21.1 'vr  said  no. 

a.  If  yes,  to  the  above  question,  was  there 
any  difference  between  the  child  who  went 
to  Head  Start  and  the  one  who  didn't?  70.9 f^^ 
of  the  parents  surveyed  said  yes  and  21.1% 
said  no.  The  parents  who  said  no  were  the 
ones  who  didn't  have  any  other  children  in 
Head  Start. 

(4)  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  learning 
that  your  child  has  received  in  Head  Start  is 
still  with  him?  70.9  %  of  the  parents  surveyed 
said  yes,  up  until  the  first  grade.  21.1%  of 
the  parents  said  that  they  didn't  know.  Most 
of  the  parents  who  said  no,  the  children  are 
either  physically  and  psychologically  Imma- 
ture, hyper-actlve  or  mentally  retarded. 

(5)  If  a  similar  program  was  available  for 
your  child  of  an  older  age  would  you  use  It, 
for  Instance  after  school  or  during  the  sum- 
mer? 89.5%  of  the  parents  surveyed  said 
they  would  especially  If  the  child  still  had 
some  physical  or  psychological  immaturity. 

In  Yolo  County  the  Head  Start  program 
has  six  centers,  each  has  a  teacher  and  one 
aide.  The  classes  are  structured  similarly  to 
public  school  systems,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  parents  are  more  involved. 
Each  parent  of  a  child  Is  asked  to  help  out 
In  the  classroom  at  least  one  hour,  one  day  a 
week. 

The  Head  Start  is  a  program  that  makes  a 
child  aware  of  the  things  going  on  around 
him.  The  children  study  animals,  nature, 
color  concept,  the  five  senses,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  think  and  reason  for  them- 
selves. This  program  also  helps  the  child  to 
relate  to  other  children,  how  to  treat  other 
people,  and  how  to  share. 

Most  medltim  and  high  Income  children 
h.ive  an  entirely  different  environment  than 
that  of  a  low-Income  child.  The  higher  In- 
come child  Is  exposed  to  different  kinds  of 
things  such  as  camping  trips,  art  shows, 
travel,  etc.  Also  a  higher  Income  child  may 
know  objects  by  what  they  are.  their  whole 
concept  is  different.  Such  as  a  fire  hydrant, 
to  a  higher  Income  child  this  may  be  an  every 
day  word,  but  a  low-Income  child  may  only 
know  It  as  a  fire  plug.  If  this  were  asked  on  a 
test  the  lower  income  child  would  not  pass 
It.  Just  like  a  light  socket,  a  higher  Income 
child  knows  it  as  a  socket  but  a  low-Income 
child  may  know  It  as  only  a  plug  In.  The 
Head  Start  program  tries  to  bring  the  low- 
Income  child  up  to  the  same  level  as  the 
hleher  Income  child. 

Two  tests  which  are  given  to  all  children 
entering  Kindergarten  In  Yolo  County  are, 
Doctor  Thorpe's  Developmental  Test,  and 
Pre-School  survey.  These  tests  which  not 
only  check  the  readiness  of  a  child  for  school 
but  his  potential.  Other  things  which  were 
determined  are  the  language  problems,  men- 
tal retardation,  physical  and  psychological 
maturity. 

A  special  survey  was  conducted  to  compare 
a  child  who  could  of  attended  Head  Start 
but  didn't,  with  a  child  who  did  go,  and  how 
they  rated  on  the  test.  The  test  scores  are 
from  20  up  to  82  points,  higher  for  the  child 
who  attended  Head  Start.  These  tests  were 
covering  areas  such  as  basic  concepts,  colors, 
alphabet,  math,  and  physical  and  psycho- 
logical maturity.  The  survey  showed  85%  of 
the  children  who  went  to  Head  Start  had  a 
rating  of  70  and  above.  The  other  15%  were 
children  of  mental  retardation,  or  physical 
and  psychological  Inunaturlty. 

The  following  are  the  broad  goals  of  Head 
Start. 

(1)  Improving  the  child's  health. 

(2)  Helping  the  child's  emotional  and  so- 
cial development  by  encouraging  self-confi- 
dence, self-expression,  self -discipline  and  cu- 
riosity. 

(3)  Improving  and  expanding  the  child's 
ability  to  think,  reason  and  speak  clearly. 
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(4)  Helping  children  to  get  wider  and  more 
varied  experiences  which  will  broaden  their 
horizons,  Increase  their  ease  of  conversation 
and  Improve  their  understanding  of  the 
world  m  which  they  live. 

(5)  Giving  the  child  frequent  chances  to 
succeed.  Such  chances  may  thus  erase  pat- 
terns of  frustration  and  failure  and  espe- 
cially the  fear  of  failure. 

(61  Develop  a  climate  of  confidence  for  the 
child  which  win  make  him  want  to  learn. 

(7)  Increasing  the  child's  ability  to  get 
along  with  others  In  his  family,  and  at  the 
same  time,  helping  the  family  to  understand 
him  and  his  problems.  Thus  strengthening 
family  ties. 

(8)  Developing  In  the  child  and  his  family 
a  responsible  attitude  toward  society  and  fos- 
tering feelings  of  belonging  to  a  community. 

(9)  Planning  activities  which  allow  groups 
from  every  social,  ethnic  and  economic  level 
m  a  community  to  join  together  with  the 
poor  in  solving  problems. 

(10)  Offering  a  chance  for  the  child  to  meet 
and  see  teachers,  policemen,  health  and  wel- 
fare officers,  all  figures  of  authority.  In  situa- 
tions which  win  bring  respect  and  not  fear. 

(H)  Giving  the  child  a  chance  to  meet 
with  older  children,  teenagers,  and  adults 
who  will  serve  as  "models"  In  manners,  be- 
havior and  speech. 

(12)  Helping  both  the  child  and  his  fam- 
ily to  a  greater  confidence,  self-respect  and 
dignity. 

All  of  these  goals  help  make  Head  Start 
an  excellent  program.  They  not  only  help  the 
child  but  the  parents  as  well. 

I  feel  that  the  Head  Start  program  Is 
needed.  I  can  relate  to  Head  Start,  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  once  had  a  child  In  Head  Start. 
I  have  seen  how  It  helped  him.  Also,  I  had  a 
child  who  didn't  attend  Head  Start,  and  I 
could  clearly  sse  the  difference  between  the 
two.  I  say  let's  push  to  make  sure  Head  Start 
stavs  with  us. 


SECRETARIAT— A  HORSE  FOR 
ALL  AMERICA— REX  AMERICAN 
EQUINUS 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  9,  at  Belmont  Park,  not  far  from 
where  horses  raced  in  colonial  America 
on  Long  Island's  Hempstead  Plain, 
nearly  70,000  people  were  witness  to  a 
phenomenal  performance  by  a  great  ath- 
lete—a three-year-old  thoroughbred 
horse  from  Virginia  named  Secretariat. 

The  manner  in  which  Secretariat  won 
his  Triple  Crown  was  nothing  less  than 
awesome  and  incredible.  He  won  the  Bel- 
mont by  31  lengths  in  front  of  his  closest 
rival,  almost  the  length  of  a  football  field, 
in  world  record  time  of  two  minutes  and 
24  seconds,  under  little  or  no  urging  by 
jockey  Ron  Turcotte.  Veteran  horseman, 
including  those  who  had  seen  the  im- 
mortal Man  O'  War  run,  were  awed.  In 
all  respects,  the  Belmont  was  a  sporting 
event  to  match  the  greatest. 

This  astonishing  victory  followed  his 
Kentucky  Derby  victory  in  record  time 
and  his  Preakness  stakes  victory  in  what 
may  have  been  record  time,  although  the 
disputed  official  time  makes  it  only  the 
second  fastest  Preakness.  This  record  is 
unparalleled  in  thoroughbred  racing  his- 
tory. 
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By  winning  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
Preakness  Stakes  and  Belmont  Stakes, 
Meadow  Stables'  three-year  old,  Secre- 
tariat, accomplished  what  no  race  horse 
has  accomplished  since  the  mighty  Cita- 
tion 25  years  ago.  These  three  races,  the 
Triple  Crown  of  American  thoroughbred 
racing,  represents  the  hopes  and  goals  of 
virtually  all  breeders  and  owners  of  some 
25,000  thoroughbred  foals  produced  in 
this  country  each  year. 

The  performances  by  this  superhorse 
in  winning  the  Triple  Crown  have  to 
make  him  a  leading  candidate  for  the 
title  of  greatest  thoroughbred  of  them 
all — Rex  Americana  Equinus,  the  King 
of  the  Sport  of  Kings. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  be- 
hind every  great  man  there  is  a  great 
woman.  Although  in  a  different  context, 
this  can  also  be  said  in  the  case  of  Sec- 
retariat. Mrs.  John  Tweedy,  whom  I  per- 
sonally know  to  be  a  most  attractive  and 
charming  lady,  directs  the  breeding  and 
racing  operations  of  Meadow  Stud,  the 
owner  of  the  chestnut  colt.  She  took  over 
the  direction  of  the  horse  operations 
when  her  father,  the  late  Christopher 
T.  Chenery  became  too  ill  to  continue 
management.  It  was  Mrs.  Tweedy  who 
chose  the  breeding  matchup  between  the 
great  Kentucky  sire.  Bold  Ruler,  and  the 
now-famous  dam.  Something  Royal. 

Possibly  some  Members  of  the  House, 
properly  mindful  of  the  cost  of  printing 
a  tribute  to  a  horse,  will  question  the  ex- 
pense of  this  article. 

Let  me  indicate  two  things  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

First.  This  is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
America's  greatest  horse  in  racing  today, 
but  to  the  owners,  breeders,  trainers, 
jockeys,  and  lovers  of  racing.  They  all 
contributed  in  great  measure  to  the  tri- 
umph of  Secretariat.  In  doing  so,  they 
gave  not  only  an  unforgettable  thrill  to 
millions  of  watchers  around  the  world, 
but  they  served  to  remind  us  of  the  value 
of  racing  to  our  country  as  a  form  of  rec- 
reation and  producer  of  revenue. 

Second.  Secretariat,  a  quadruped 
American  did  at  least  four  great  things 
for  our  counto'  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes. 

First.  He  demonstrated  that  in  thor- 
oughbred racing,  America  continues  to 
hold  her  place  of  leadership.  At  a  time 
when  many  abroad  and.  indeed,  too 
many  at  home  question  America's  great- 
ness, we  can  gain  inspiration  from  the 
new  level  of  excellence  under  the  Triple 
Crown. 

Second.  Secretariat  demonstrated  that 
the  several  States  can  cooperate  to- 
gether to  produce  progress.  He  was  sired 
in  Paris,  Ky..  at  Claiborne  Farms. 

His  breeding  is  a  tribute  to  all  Ken- 
tuckians.  particularly  the  late  "Bull" 
Hancock  who  was  a  close  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  our  beloved  departed  colleague, 
John  Watts.  From  Kentucky,  he  went 
into  training  in  Virginia  and  added  to  the 
tradition  of  that  great  Commonwealth 
as  a  breeder  of  champions.  Thus  he  pre- 
pared for  his  conquering  run  for  the 
Roses  in  Old  Kentucky  at  Churchill 
Downs,  then  the  Preakness  in  Maryland, 
and  then  to  the  ultimate  test  in  the 
longest  and  oldest  feature  race — the  Bel- 
mont in  New  York. 

We  of  New  York  are  pleased  to  join 
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with  our  sister  States  of  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky  in  our  common 
claim  in  the  record  of  this  great  horse. 
In  addition,  we  are  duly  proud  to  be  the 
home  State  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tweedy 
and  the  Chenery  family.  Today,  they  are 
giving  the  people  of  Illinois  a  chance  to 
see  their  horse  in  the  Arlington  Invita- 
tional. 

Third.  Secretariat  illustrated  graphi- 
cally that  cur  system  of  taxation  inter- 
venes in  all  things  human  and  equine.  To 
settle  the  Chenery  estate  on  the  passing 
of  C.  T.  Chener>-.  it  became  nece.>sary  to 
syndicate  the  horse  to  retain  capital  as- 
sets sufficient  to  pay  the  Federal  estate 
tax  and  yet  continue  the  operations  of 
Secretariat's  home,  the  Meadow  Stud. 
Secretariat  showed  that  he  can  carry  the 
whole  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Code  on  his 
back  and  still  come  up  a  winner.  I  gripe 
about  taxes,  as  do  many  of  my  friends. 
Perhaps  we  can  all  learn  a  lesson  from 
this  taxpayer  who  sleeps  on  straw  and 
eats  bran,  oats  and  an  occasional  carrot. 

Fourth.  Secretariat  helped  our  balance 
of  payments.  I  recall  the  late  "Bull"  Han- 
cock, master  of  Claiborne,  telling  me 
how  an  imported  sire,  Nijinsky,  from 
France  had  been  acquired  for  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  cash.  As  the  transaction 
was  in  process  our  countrj-  devalued  the 
dollar.  The  horse,  destined  to  fly  from 
France  to  Kentucky,  was  held  up  until 
the  currency  necessary  to  offset  devalua- 
tion was  sent  abroad  as  an  addition  to 
the  agreed  price. 

No  such  transfer  happened  with  Secre- 
tariat. In  fact,  Secretariat  and  his  off- 
spring may  well  bring  many  dollars  and 
other  currencies  back  to  the  United 
States  as  his  breeding  days  begin.  We 
should  never  forget  the  importance  of 
entertainment  and  sports  to  a  nation's 
economy.  In  this  connection,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  a  great  states- 
man, the  late  Charles  De  Gaulle.  He 
remarked  that  Brigitte  Bardot  could 
bring  into  France  more  foreign  exchange 
than  the  Renault  Auto  Works. 

"My  kingdom  for  a  horse,"  a  fallen 
ruler  once  said.  We  Americins  observe 
no  king,  but  we  have  a  son  of  Bold  Ruler, 
Secretariat,  fit  for  any  king.  In  the  great 
State  of  New  York  this  horse's  inspira- 
tional qualities  were  brought  home  to 
millions  of  people  watching  on  nation- 
wide television.  As  Secretariat  came 
down  the  stretch,  the  nearly  70.000  peo- 
ple at  Belmont — each  in  his  own  way 
riding  the  horse — began  clapping  to  cre- 
ate an  emotional  feeling  that  gave  chill- 
bumps  to  the  crowd. 

Having  served  several  years  as  a 
trooper  in  the  U.S.  Cavalry  dur- 
ing my  youth.  I  feel  that  I  am  perhaps 
qualified  to  recognize  a  great  horse  when 
I  see  one.  He  i?  a  great  horse,  and  I  salute 
him.  The  strikinp  configuration  of  Secre- 
tariat, his  great  reaching  ."stride,  his 
stamina,  and  his  spirit  have  given  us  a 
thrilling  experience  that  lifts  all  our 
hearts.  For  this,  we  are  most  grateful  to 
all  American  ririrT.  hut  in  particular  to 
Meadow  Stud,  to  the  Tweedy  fa  mil  v.  and 
to  the  fine  tenm  which  phvp  "s.  hack  to 
back.  Riva  Ridge  and  Secretariat,  true 
rulers  of  the  sport  of  kings.  We  all  await 
the  future  from  this  fine  stable  viith 
great  delight. 
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OILMAN  POLLS  DISTRICT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
polled  my  constituents  in  the  26th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  on  some 
of  the  critical  problems  confronting  our 
Nation.  Their  response  to  the  issues  of 
Government  spending,  mass  transporta- 
tion, health  care,  foreign  policy,  and  our 
economy  are  enlightening.  Accordingly, 
I  respectfully  request  that  the  results  of 
my  congressional  poll  be  entered  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  number  of  constituents  respond- 
ing was  over  10,000. 

SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

The  people  in  my  region  are  strongly 
against  appropriating  any  funds  for  the 
reconstruction  of  North  Vietnam  with 
64  percent  in  opposition. 

THE    ECONOMY 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  those  polled  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  reinstate  wage-price 
controls  and  63  percent  supported  rent 
controls. 

INTERNATIONAL    TRADE 

My  constituents  also  favor  a  more  ag- 
gressive and.  to  some  degree,  a  more  lib- 
eral foreign  trade  policy.  Though  35  per- 
cent favored  import  controls,  they  pre- 
fer them  to  be  selective  and  temporary, 
until  our  own  industries  have  a  chance 
to  become  more  competitive.  A  more  lib- 
eral trade  policy  is  advocated  by  18  per- 
cent of  those  polled.  Increa.sed  efforts  to 
remove  foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  trade  re- 
ceived 26  percent  of  the  vote. 

FOREIGN    POLICY 

The  26th  Congressional  District  is  al- 
most evenly  divided  on  the  question  of 
normalizing  relations  with  Cuba  with  46 
percent  voting  for  normalization  and  45 
percent  voting  against. 

OVERSEAS    CO.MMITMENTS 

The  great  majority  of  my  constituents, 
72  percent,  voted  for  mutual  and  bal- 
anced reduction  of  all  forces  in  Europe  as 
opposed  to  any  unilateral  withdrawal — 
22  percent. 

DEFENSE 

Forty-six  percent  of  those  responding 
felt  that  defense  spending  should  be  re- 
duced. Maintenance  of  our  present  level 
of  defense  spending  was  advocated  by 
38  percent. 

IMPOUNDMENT  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Presidential  impoundment  of  money 
appropriated  beyond  the  administra- 
tion's budget  received  the  support  of  55 
percent  of  our  people.  Twenty-eight  per- 
cent wanted  legislation  prohibiting  im- 
poundment. The  spending  of  all  appro- 
priated funds  received  II  percent  of  the 
vote. 

AMNESTY 

A  majority  are  opposed  to  amnesty  by 
a  margin  of  56  percent.  Conditional 
amnesty  was  favored  by  33  percent  of  the 
respondents  with  unconditional  amnesty 
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receiving  little  support,  being  advocated 
by  10  percent. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  elimination  of  farm  price  supports 
was  favored  by  61  percent. 

T.'i.\  .N  aPORTATlO  X 

By  a  margin  of  61  percent  those  reply- 
ing to  my  questionnaire  are  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  States  to  provide  money  for 
mass  transportation  out  of  the  highway 
trust  funds. 

STEWART    AIRPORT 

A  major  issue  in  my  region  is  the  de- 
velopment of  Stewart  Airport.  Planners 
envision  this  to  be  the  fourth  major  jet- 
port  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area. 
While  32  percent  want  no  airport  at  all, 
the  MTA's  master  plan  for  development 
of  the  airport  is  favored  by  48  percent. 
Sixteen  percent  favor  even  faster  devel- 
opment. However,  all  those  who  favor 
the  master  plan  for  Stewart  Airport  also 
want  the  plans  to  consider  responsible 
public  opinion. 

HEALTH    CARE 

Of  those  responding  to  the  poll.  41 
percent  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
administer  a  national  health  insurance 
program.  28  percent  would  like  a  Federal 
health  insurance  program  to  be  admin- 
istered by  private  insurance  carriers.  In 
any  event,  some  Federal  presence  in  the 
health  insurance  field  seems  desirable  to 
69  percent  of  tho.';e  who  responded. 

AP  iRriON' 

Of  those  responding.  55  percent  sup- 
ported the  Supreme  Court's  decision  per- 
mitting abortion.  Allowing  the  States  to 
devise  their  own  abortion  laws  was  fa- 
vored by  21  percent,  while  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  prohibiting  abortion 
received  21  percent  of  support. 

CRITICAL    ISSUES 

In  requesting  my  constituents  to  list 
the  issues  they  considered  critical,  they 
selected  the  following:  One.  Wa.'^teful 
Government  spending:  two.  crime:  three, 
welfare  reform;  four,  tax  reform,  and 
five,  food  price  controls. 


EXPORTS  VITAL  TO  STATE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  30.  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
combined  influences  of  frozen  food  prices 
and  embargoed  exports  severely  threaten 
recent  progress  agriculture  has  made  in 
the  marketplace.  Livestock  feeders  find 
themselves  at  odds  wi^h  their  colleagues, 
the  feed  grain  producers,  because  of  this. 
and  reports  continue  to  circulate  that 
the  end  result  of  these  inconsistent  poli- 
cies will  bring  severe  food  shortages  in 
the  not-too-distant  futu'-e. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  those  who  call 
for  measures  to  halt  the  inflationary 
spiral,  but  I  feel  that  current  measures 
fail  to  recosni/e  needs  of  tlie  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy. 
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The  recent  administration  action  to 

limit  soybean  and  cottonseed  exports 
and    the    jawboning   directed   at   other 

feed  grains  is  inconsistent  with  long 
range  goals  set  for  American  agriculture, 
and  this  aspect  of  this  critical  situation 
is  most  adequately  addressed  in  an  edi- 
torial carried  in  the  June  26  edition  of 
the  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  Daily  Plainsman.  I 
commend  its  reading,  and  I  here  include 
it  in  the  Record: 

Exports  Vital  to  State 
The  Japanese,  Western  Europeans  and 
South  Dakotans  are  all  about  equally  con- 
fused by  President  Nixon's  request  that  Con- 
gress give  him  authority  to  curb  farm  ex- 
ports If  necessary. 

"At  U.S.  Insistence,  we  have  been  reducing 
the  tariff  on  soybeans  every  year  since  1968, 
and  now  you  talk  about  cutting  off  soybean 
exports,"  says  an  official  of  Keldanren, 
Japan's  Federation  of  Economic  organiza- 
tions. 

Export  controls  could  undercut  U.S.  effort3 
to  persuade  the  Common  Market  and  other 
foreign  customers  to  lower  their  barriers  to 
U.S.  farm  products  In  upcoming  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

"Why,"  asks  an  administration  official, 
"should  Europe  and  Japan  risk  being  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  food  when  it  may  fail  them?" 

The  administration  Is  counting  on  In- 
creased farm  exports  to  help  reduce  the  U.S. 
balance-of -payments. 

The  surge  of  exports  which  has  added  to 
upward  pressures  on  food  prices  In  the  U.S. 
shipments  of  agricultural  products  overseas 
rose  from  $7.7  billion  In  1971  to  $9.4  billion 
last  year,  and  Jumped  73  per  cent  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year. 

Last  year,  a  study  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  estimated  that  the  U.S.  could  achieve 
an  $8  billion  improvement  in  its  balance  of 
trade  within  10  years  by  Increasing  agricul- 
tural exports.  An  Improvement  in  this  bal- 
ance Is  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  dol- 
lar. A  sizable  increase  in  experts  would  pro- 
vide another  sizable  boom  to  the  economy  of 
South  Dakota,  as  events  of  the  past  year 
have  proven. 

The  problem  right  now  is  that  the  rapid 
increase  in  exports  Is  being  blamed  for  the 
upw^ard  pressure  on  food  prices.  There  are 
demands  that  this  pressure  be  relieved  by 
limiting  exports.  And  a  request  for  author- 
ity to  limit  exports  has  raised  foreign  doubts 
about  the  U.S.  as  a  dependable  supplier. 

The  administration  has  taken  steps  to  put 
some  40  million  Idle  acres  back  Into  produc- 
tion. This  new  production  was  planned  to 
take  care  of  Increased  exports  without  up- 
setting the  domestic  market,  but  exports 
have  apparently  Increased  more  rapidly  than 
expected  before  the  new  production  came  to 
market. 

The  Idea  of  Increasing  both  production  and 
exports  Is  an  excellent  one.  But  It  will  work 
only  If  the  administration  Is  capable  of  meet- 
ing long  term  export  goals.  If  future  markets 
are  lost  through  uncertainty  and  bungling, 
the  producer,  or  the  taxpayer,  or  both,  wUl  be 
left  holding  the  bag. 

Farmers  have  the  productive  capacity  to 
provide  abundant  food  for  export.  They  have 
the  only  major  product  that  Is  capable  of  at- 
tracting enough  foreign  buyers  to  balance  our 
payments  and  bolster  the  dollar.  But  they 
must  get  a  reasonable  return  to  do  all  this. 
And  a  reasonable  return  will  require  both 
strong  domestic  prices  and  a  dependable  for- 
eign market. 

Obviously  South  Dakotans  must  be  con- 
cerned over  the  management  of  both  prices 
and  exports  at  the  Washington  level. 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIP  TRIP 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30.  1973 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  being 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  was  troubled  by  the  lack  of  an 
availability  of  means  by  which  our  young 
people  could  become  acquainted  with 
their  national  Government.  They  re- 
ceived fine  introductions  into  the  pri- 
mary subjects  within  the  system  of  pub- 
lic education,  but  I  felt  had  no  real 
method  of  Indepth  exposure  to  their  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington.  To  fill  this  gap, 
I  Implemented  an  expense-paid  program, 
sponsored  by  concerned  local  organiza- 
tions. The  goal  of  the  Fourth  District 
Scholarship  Trip  is  to  introduce  out- 
standing high  school  students  to  their 
Nation's  Capitol,  the  functions  of  the 
three  branches  of  their  Government  and 
the  history  of  our  people  as  a  country. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  65  students  have 
participated  in  this  program,  each  rec- 
ommended by  his  or  her  respective  school 
on  the  basis  of  proven  ability  and  per- 
formance in  high  school  activities.  This 
year's  15  scholars  include:  Dexter  Blan- 
ton,  Landrum  High  School,  son  of  Mrs. 
Cleo  Blanton,  sponsored  by  Jones  Trac- 
tor Co. ;  Julie  Brooks.  Spartanburg  High 
School,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson 
Brooks,  sponsored  by  Hillcrest  Breakfast 
Optimist  Club:   Jack  Burton,  Spartan- 
burg High  School,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Burton.  Jr.,  sponsored  by  Hillcrest 
Breakfast  Optimist  Club:  Mike  Daisley. 
Greenville  High  School,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.   Daisley,  sponsored  by 
Greenville    Jaycees;     Rusty    Dimsdale, 
Parker  High  School,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Dimsdale.  sponsored  by  Greenville 
Lions  Club :  Cindy  Dobbins.  Byrnes  High 
School,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hugh  G.  Dob- 
bins, sponsored  by  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co., 
Inc.:  Terry  Gilmer,  Pacolet  High  School, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Gilmer.  Jr., 
sponsored  by  the  Pacolet  Lions  Club: 
David  Goodman,  Dorman  High  School, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Goodman, 
sponsored    by    the    Spartanburg    Lions 
Club;  Carroll  G.  Jones,  Carolina  High 
School,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jones, 
sponsored  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Green- 
ville:   Janet    McDuffee,    Eastside    High 
School,   daughter  of   Mr.   and   Mrs.   H. 
Stark  McDuffee.  sponsored  by  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  of  Greenville:  Debra  Reyn- 
olds, Boiling  Springs  High  School,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   C.  V.  Reynolds, 
sponsored  by  the  North  Spartanburg  Ro- 
tary Club;  Bob  Spencer,  Wade  Hampton 
High  School,   son  of  Mr.   and  Mrs,  R. 
Frank  Spencer,  sponsored  by  the  Green- 
■ville  Sertoma   Club;    Jimmy   Stephens, 
Blue  Ridge  High  School,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  C.  Stephens,  sponsored  by 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Greer;  Hack  Tram- 
mell,  Greer  High  School,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Trammell.  sponsored  by 
the  Greer  Exchange  Club:  and  Tony  Wil- 
lis, Cowpens  High  School,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leon  Willis,  sponsored  by  Hoechst 
Fiber,  Inc. 
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These  sponsoring  organizations  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  South 
Carolina  have  indeed  made  a  promise 
come  true  for  this  most  capable  group 
of  young  people.  Becavtse  of  this  impres- 
sion of  our  Government  in  action  in 
Washington,  D.C,  it  is  possible  that  one 
or  more  of  these  honor  students  might 
choose  a  career  in  Grovernment  service. 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  open  this  avenue  to  all  of  them. 


CONGRESS,    THE    PRESIDENT,    AND 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
our  vote  today  on  the  compromise  date 
of  August  15  was  wise  given  the  circum- 
stances within  which  we  found  ourselves. 
On  one  hand,  we  have  a  President  who, 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  believes  that 
his  course  of  action  is  best  designed  to 
implement  the  peace  treaty  throughout 
Indochina,  and  on  the  other,  those  who 
just  as  sincerely  believe  it  is  decidedly 
the  wrong  course.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
have  been  terribly  wrong  to  cut  off  all 
moneys  for  combat  activity  throughout 
Southeast  Asia.  That  would  have  been 
an  open  invitation  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  to  violate  with  im- 
punity the  Paris  agreement  for  which 
so  many  lives  and  so  much  time,  money, 
and  energ>-  were  expended. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger  have 
managed  the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
and  the  return  of  our  POW's  far  better 
than  anyone  else,  especially  those  who 
counseled  "cut  and  run."  My  position 
consistently  has  been  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent the  necessary  flexibility  in  negotia- 
tions to  achieve  a  modus  vivendi 
throughout  Indochina,  and  I  would  sub- 
mit. Mr.  Speaker,  much  progress  has 
been  toward  that  goal. 

My  position,  however,  is  by  no  means 
an  indication  that  I  would  support  a  pol- 
icy of  propping  up  Cambodia  indefinitely 
with  B-52's.  Our  only  proper  objective,  I 
believe,  is  to  bring  about  the  cease-fire 
and  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
agreed  to  in  article  20  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments. Acceptance  of  any  lesser  objective 
is  the  pei'petuation  of  a  "no-win"  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  something  I  can- 
not condone. 

Debate  over  the  Vietnam  war  fre- 
quently centered  on  the  question  of  its 
morality.  But  to  my  mind,  the  most  im- 
moral aspect  of  the  Vietnam  war  was  in 
committing  the  lives  of  our  men — our 
families,  neighbors,  and  friends — without 
committing  the  full  military  and  political 
strength  of  America.  It  must  never  hap- 
pen again.  We  must  never  ask  young 
Americans  to  make  sacrifices  that  we 
here  at  home  are  not  also  willing  to 
make. 

Our  success  in  developing  in  South 
Vietnam  one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
equipped  military  forces  in  the  world 
obviates  any  further  necessity  for  Amer- 
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ican  air  power  beyond  the  point  at  which 
a  cease-fire  and  troop  withdrawal  have 
been  secured  unless  the  President  seeks 
the  cooperation  of  Congress.  But  first  of 
all  let  us  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a 
chance  to  defend  themselves. 

By  setting  a  deadline  of  August  15,  we 
are  giving  the  very  sensitive  ne^'otiations 
that  will  be  going  on  in  July  a  realistic 
chance  to  be  productive  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  administration  has  indicated 
its  willingness  to  accept  a  compromise 
deadline.  This  is  a  far  better  framework 
within  which  to  work  than  earlier  indi- 
cations that  perhaps  the  bombing  would 
continue  no  matter  how  the  Congress 
acted. 

We  have  made  a  long  and  costly  invest- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  and  should  the 
President  feel  additional  military-  action 
is  necessary  after  August  15.  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  deserve  a  clear 
up-and-down  vote  on  the  issue.  However 
reluctantly.  Congress  has  cooperated 
with  the  President  in  establishing  the 
policy  of  firmness  coupled  with  an  open- 
ness to  negotiation  which  has  .succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  ac^reement  of 
Januar>-  27  and  which  we  hope  will  suc- 
ceed in  securing  its  implementation.  If 
late  January  to  mid-Aug'ast  is  not  time 
enough  to  secure  implementation  of  the 
treaty,  then  surely  that  is  the  time  to  put 
the  question  squarely  before  the  Con- 
gress ir  an  open  and  clearcut  manner — 
not  as  an  amendment  to  a  debt  c°i!ing 
bill,  or  to  a  bill  funding  the  entire  opera- 
tion of  the  Government.  This  question 
should  be  made  to  stand  on  its  own  for 
the  first  time  in  the  loner  .".nd  contro- 
versial histoiw  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Nothing  like  this  was  ever  done  in  the 
history  of  the  Vietnam  w^r:  if  it  had 
been  done,  either  the  policy  would  have 
been  different  or  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion would  have  been  more  united  behind 
the  policy  that  was  followed.  Either 
course  would  have  been  preferable  to 
what  happened. 

This  kind  of  clearcut  decision,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  at  the  h°art  of  con'Jtitutional 
government  and  the  foundation  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  American  people. 


NAVY  LOSES  MOST  HONORED 
SERVANT  IRV  WTIITTHORNE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  30.  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Sneaker  the  year 
was  1908.  and  President  Roosevelt  was 
completing  his  first  term  as  President 
when  Irwin  "Irv"  Whitthorne  began  his 
remarkable  career  at  Mare  Island  Naval 
ShiDvard  in  Vallejo.  Calif. 

After  a  devoted  career  of  59  vears  and 
a  fruitful  life  of  83  years,  we  have  lost 
the  mo^t  honored  cinl  ser\'ice  emplovee 
in  the  history  of  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard. 

As  a  prominent  member  of  the  Val- 
lejo community.  Irv  Whitthorne  played 
a  key  role  in  the  development  of  rela- 
tions between  the  city  of  Vallejo  and 
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Mare  Island.  On  the  job  he  made  count- 
less contributions  and  throughout  his 
career  served  in  almost  all  capacities  in 
his  field. 

He  was  proud  of  his  achievements 
which  spanned  the  period  which  saw 
progress  from  sail  to  coal,  to  oil  and 
finally  to  nuclear  power. 

In  Memorial  Park  on  the  Vallejo 
waterfront.  Mayor  Florence  Etouglas  has 
placed  a  plaque  honoring  Irwin  Whit- 
thome.  The  plaque  overlooks  Mare 
Island,  a  place  which  in  its  119-year  his- 
tory has  built  over  500  ships:  Irv  Whit- 
thome  was  on  hand  for  the  construction 
of  all  but  15. 

Although  his  life  in  the  community 
was  that  of  a  tireless  servant  and  de- 
voted worker.  Irv's  major  achievements 
came  with  his  work  on  submarines.  He 
was  lauded  for  his  innovations,  especial- 
ly in  the  piping  of  nuclear  submarines. 

Irwin  Whitthome's  insistence  on  qual- 
ity in  his  work  has  benefited  the  com- 
munity and  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  his 
achievements  will  leave  his  name  perma- 
nently in  the  history  of  Vallejo. 

The  fourth  congressional  district  and 
my  office  have  lost  our  most  valuable 
naval  adviser  but  the  education  we  have 
received  from  Irv  Whitthome  will  pro- 
vide an  effective  living  memorial. 

Not  only  was  Whitthome  a  one-of-a- 
kind  public  servant,  but  he  was  cour- 
ageously helpful  to  me  in  chairing  many 
times  the  public  employee  sector  of  my 
many  campaigns. 

Irv  Whitthome,  shipbuilder  incom- 
parable, the  U.S.  Congress  salutes  you! 

The  Vallejo  Times  Herald  analyzed  the 
Irwin  Whitthome  career  as  follows: 

Irwin  Whitthorne,  De.^n  of  All  M.I. 
Workers.  Is  De.ad 

Irwin  H.  \Vhltthorr;e,  83.  retired  Mare  Is- 
land group  master  whose  career  of  59  years 
and  three  months  remains  today  unmatched 
In  length  of  ssrvice  to  the  Navy,  and  perhaps 
to  the  entire  government  service,  died  Tues- 
day night  In  Broadway  HospTal  of  a  heart 
condition. 

The  most  honored  civil  servlc?  employe  in 
the  history  of  Mare  Island,  he  retired  Sept. 
30.  1967,  after  an  unmatched  career  of  fed- 
eral service. 

In  1959  he  was  the  on'y  Navy  employe  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  ever  to  be  awarded  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Dlstln-'ulshed  Civilian 
Service  Award.  He  also  held  the  Navy's  Dls- 
tlnE:ulshed  Civilian  Service  Award. 

"Mr.  Mare  I.<;land."  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,  "Irv"  Whitthorne  probablv  knew 
more  top  people  in  the  Navy  and  theTJepart- 
ment  of  Defense  than  any  other  person. 

The  Navy  gave  him  "special  retirement 
services  In  Washington.  D.C.,  in  1967.  At  that 
time  he  was  presented  a  special  plaque  and 
a  letter  from  then-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Paul  R.  Ipnatlus.  by  the  Hon.  Graeme  C. 
Bannerman.  a.ssistant  secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Among  the  more  than  100  friends  and 
colleagues  of  Mr.  Whitthorne  who  gathered 
for  that  unusual  ceremony  were  Admiral 
I.  J.  Galathln,  USN.  then  chief  of  naval 
materi.il;  the  Hon.  Robert  L.  Lepeett.  D- 
Vallejo.  congressman  from  California's 
Fourth  District  and  close  personal  friend; 
Vice  Adm.  Mahlon  S.  Tisdale,  USN, 
Ret.,  now  deceased,  formerly  comman- 
der. San  Pranclsco-Vallejo  Area.  U.S.  Na- 
val Base,  and  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard:  Rear 
Adm.  Bernard  Manseau,  USN,  Ret..  (t;ow  de- 
ceased), formerly  commander.  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard;  Rear  Adm.  E.  P.  Fahy,  former 
commander.  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  and 
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then  commander,  Naval  Ship  Systems  Com- 
mand, now  retired;  and  Rear  Adm.  Frank  C. 
Jones,  vice  commander.  Naval  Ship  Systems 
Command,  now  retired. 

BEGAN    IX     1908 

The  year  was  1908  when  Irv  Whitthorne 
began  his  remarkable  career  at  Mare  Island. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  completing 
his  first  full  term  as  Chief  E.xecutive  and 
well  into  the  process  of  making  his  name 
secure  as  the  "Father  of  the  Modern  Amer- 
ican Navy." 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  Irv  Whitthorne 
came  to  work  at  Mare  Island  as  a  "minor 
under  Instruction."  The  pay  was  $2.16  a  day, 
and  he  liked  the  work.  His  superiors  liked 
him,  too,  and  he  was  marked  for  success  from 
the  start.  He  became  a  Jovirneyman  pipe- 
fitter in  1910,  leadingman,  1918:  quarterman, 
1920;  master  of  Pipe  Sh&p  56.  1940,  and 
finally  Group  Master  of  a  complex  that  in- 
cluded the  Pipe  Shop,  Boilermakers  Shop  and 
Marine  Machinists. 

He  said  on  one  occasion,  "Since  I've  been 
working  for  the  Navy  Department,  our  ships 
have  gone  from  sail  to  coal,  to  oil  and  to  nu- 
clear power.  I'm  the  only  one  in  naval  service 
who  has  been  connected  with  all  the  various 
types  of  submarines. 

"The  first  one  I  ever  saw — and  worked  on — 
was  the  Grampus  in  1909.  And  in  1927,  it  was 
a  big  year  for  Mare  Island.  We  began  con- 
struction of  our  first  submarine,  the 
Nautilus." 

rNMATCHED    CAREER 

An  even  more  Impressive  statistic  is  that 
all  the  more  than  500  ships  built  In  Mare 
Island's  n9-year  history.  Mr.  Whitthorne  was 
on  hand  for  all  but  15  of  them  when  he 
retired. 

His  long  line  of  ships  ranged  from  the 
collier  Prometheus,  launched  In  1908.  to  the 
nuclear  attack  submarine  Gurnard,  launched 
in  May,  1967.  The  list  Includes  the  battleship 
California,  launched  in  1919;  the  heavy 
cruiser  San  Francisco,  launched  in  1933;  the 
submarine  Gudgeon,  launched  in  1940;  USS 
Sargo,  the  first  nuclear-powered  submarine 
built  at  Mare  Island,  launched  in  1957;  and 
UCS  Mariano  G.  Vallejo.  which  In  1967  was 
the  latest  of  seven  Polaris  submarines  built 
at  the  shipyard. 

Mr.  Whitthorne  received  scores  of  tributes 
for  his  work  in  .submarines.  He  won  special 
recognition  for  the  devel  ipment  of  valuable 
innovations,  especially  in  the  piping  of 
nuclear  submarines.  His  work  In  submarines 
Is  legend  and  his  Insistence  on  quality  re- 
sulted in  Mare  IsIand-buUt  submarines  with- 
out peer. 

In  1970  Mr.  Whitthorne  was  honored  on  his 
80th  birthday  by  300  friends  who  gathered  in 
Gibson  Hall  on  the  Solano  County  Fair- 
grounds. A  plaque  in  his  honor  was  unveiled 
paying  tribute  to  him.  Mayor  Florence 
Douglas  said  it  would  be  placed  in  a  promi- 
nent place  in  Memorial  Park  on  the  Vallejo 
waterfront. 

PrBLIC    SERVICE 

His  career  of  public  service  did  not  stop 
with  his  retirement  from  Mare  Island.  He 
continued  to  take  a  leading  role  in  com- 
munity affairs.  He  served  on  the  Police-Com- 
munity Relations  Committee,  the  Beautlfl- 
catlon  Advisory  Committee,  the  Solano 
County  Fair  Board  and  many  others. 

His  activities  at  Mare  Island  were  recog- 
nized by  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover.  USN. 
generally  regarded  as  the  "father  of  the  US. 
nuclear  Navy."  who  wrute:  "Congratulations 
on  your  80th  birthday.  I  have  always  ap- 
preciated your  support  and  I  know  It  will 
continue  In  the  future." 

Mr.  Whitthorne.  who  had  a  history  of  heart 
trouble  in  recent  years,  entered  the  hospital 
last  Thursday  and  died  quietly  last  night. 
Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  at  Twin 
Chapels. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Amanda 
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Ting,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  and  a  brother-in-law 
Fred  Ostrowskl,  of  Vallejo. 

His  wife,  the  former  Rose  Ostrowski,  a 
native  of  Vallejo.  died  in  an  automobUe  crash 
near  Gorman  In  1964.  She  was  71,  Mr.  'Whit- 
thorne was  Injured,  but  recovered  after  a 
short  stay  In  the  hospital. 


MISHANDLING  THE  ECONOMY  WILL 
CREATE  A  REAL  CRISIS  OF  CON- 
FIDENCE   IN    OUR    GOVERNMENT 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
felt  that  unless  the  President  used  the 
powers  granted  him  to  bolster  the  econ- 
omy and  effect  an  international  trade 
policy  that  is  both  beneficial  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  American  industry 
and  jobs,  that  the  American  people  vdll 
understandably  and  justifiably  register 
their  fmstrations  next  November  in  a 
way  that  could  substantially  alter  the 
composition  of  Congress.  It  Is  logical  to 
a.'ssume  that  Republicans  would  be  a 
likely  target  for  dissatisfaction  over 
Presidential  and  congressional  inaction. 
But  I  do  not  believe  either  party  is  im- 
mune from  the  American  people's  dis- 
tress over  governmental  failure  to  halt 
inflation  and  stem  the  adverse  flow  of 
trade  overseas.  People  are  cynical  about 
the  effectiveness  or  willingness  of  Gov- 
ernment to  act  in  their  behalf. 

I,  myself,  have  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed by  congressional  reluctance  to 
confront  issues  of  the  great  proportions 
of  Inflation,  trade  imbalance,  and  im- 
employment.  Through  my  research,  I 
could  conclude  that  only  the  White 
House  has  the  power  and  the  decision- 
making mechanism  adequate  to  handling 
these  problems. 

To  this  end  I  had  attempted  to  en- 
courage the  administration  to  take  bold 
action  to  curb  the  upward  spiral  of  prices 
in  key  commodities  and  raw  materials 
by  placing  a  60-day  embargo  concurrent 
with  the  freeze  on  such  items  as  feed 
grain,  scrap  steel,  lumber,  and  other  raw 
materials.  Although  I  view  this  action  as 
but  a  stopgap  measure,  consistent  with 
the  President's  announced  60-day  freeze 
on  wages  and  prices,  I  was  disappointed 
with  my  conversations  with  key  admin- 
istration officials,  most  notably  Mr.  Her- 
bert Stein,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  who  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  President  did 
in  fact  have  sufficient  powers,  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  to 
limit  the  fiow  overseas  of  these  goods,  in 
short  supply,  for  wiiich  demand  was 
forcing  a  rapid  rise  in  prices. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  yesterday 
morning's  Washington  Post  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  slapped  an  immediate, 
emergency  embargo  on  exports  of  soy- 
beans, cotton  seeds,  and  their  byproducts. 
I  applaud  this  action,  although  in  the 
face  of  abnormal  foreign  demands  and 
decreasing  domestic  supplies,  which  had 
been  apparent  for  the  better  part  of  the 
year,  action  is  long  overdue,  and  not  of  a 
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sufficient  scope  to  curb  the  inflationary 
trend  which  perplexes  American  indus- 
try' and  jeopardizes  American  jobs. 

Since  last  February,  I  have  been  urg- 
ing the  President  to  curb  the  freedom  of 
American  scrap  dealers  to  export  scrap 
steel  and  other  precious  metals  at  a  time 
when  the  rise  in  prices  is  creating  a  crisis 
in  the  specialty  steel  industry  and 
threatening  to  close  the  doors  of  foimd- 
ries  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Midwest. 

Our  domestic  steel  industry  is  a  true 
building  block  for  other  vital  industries. 
Yet,  despite  obvious  and  serious  infla- 
tion indicators,  which  over  the  last  6 
months  have  resulted  from  abnormal 
foreign  demand  for  U.S.  scrap  steel,  the 
White  House  has  failed  to  curtail  exces- 
sive exports  of  this  critical  resource. 
Since  approximately  one-half  of  the 
materials  con.<;umed  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  consists  of  iron  and  scrap  steel, 
rising  world  steel  production  has  neces- 
sarily boosted  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign demand  for  these  items  to  a  level 
65  percent  higher  than  normally  experi- 
enced in  the  last  10  years.  Projections 
show  that  approximately  12  million  tons 
of  ferrous  scrap  steel  will  be  exported 
in  1973,  compared  with  7.2  million  tons 
in  1972,  and  an  average  of  1.7  million 
tons  over  the  last  decade.  At  the  same 
time,  domestic  industry  will  demand 
41' 2  million  tons  for  all  purchases  steel 
scrap,  up  from  37  million  tons  in  1972. 
Rising  demand  has  resulted  in  a  marked 
increase  in  scrap  prices  in  the  United 
States.  Currently,  the  composite  price  of 
No.  1  heavy  melting  scrap  is  $55  per  ton, 
57  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
What's  more  the  domestic  steel  industrj,' 
projects  additional  costs  resulting  from 
scrap  prices  increases  in  excess  of  S500 
million  this  year.  Such  jumps,  if  they 
continue,  will  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  entire  steel  industry,  and  of  the 
small,  individual  specialty  steel  com- 
panies, which  are  dependent  100  per- 
cent on  scrap  for  their  continued  opera- 
tions. These  huge  cost  increases  may 
very  well  price  them  completely  out  of 
the  competitive  market. 

Clearly,  this  is  no  time  for  reluctance. 
Action,  similar  to  that  taken  by  the 
President  on  cotton  and  soybeans,  is 
needed  in  scrap  steel.  More  to  the  point, 
however,  we  must  view  these  moves  as 
short  term  stop-gap  measures  to  relieve 
pressing  problems  before  they  get  worse. 
We  must,  moreover  begin  to  examine 
present  trends  in  our  Industry,  in  our 
trade,  and  in  our  emplo>-ment  in  terms 
of  what  they  portend  for  the  United 
States  now,  and  for  the  next  20  years. 
We  must  be  able  to  define  where  we 
want  to  be  economically  at  the  end  of 
the  century. 

The  Congress  will  have  to  work  closely 
with  the  President  in  the  development 
of  economic  policy  which  will  be  reflect- 
ed in  the  development  of  trade  that  aids 
the  growth  of  new  employment  and  new 
commerce  in  this  country.  If  we  begin 
with  an  embargo  on  all  feed  grains— in- 
cluding corn  and  wheat — lumber,  and 
scrap  steel,  I  think  we  can  assume  that 
these  key  commodities  will  play  a  role 
in  reducing  the  retail  prices  of  such 
items  as  milk,  bread,  butter,  and  meat, 
and  they  will  point  the   way   toward 
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creating  more  housing  starts  and  there- 
by creating  more  jobs.  In  this  way  we 
can  work  toward  lowering  the  costs  of 
houjing,  toward  developing  even  more 
competitive  prices  for  our  manufactur- 
ers in  both  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. Such  efforts  will  stop  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  economy  and  point  us  more 
confidently  toward  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  submit  for  the 
Record  a  cony  of  a  letter  to  the  editor 
I  sent  back  on  June  22  to  one  of  my  dis- 
trict newspapers : 

June  22,  1973. 
The  Editor,  Pittsbttrgh  Press. 

Dear  Sir:  On  Tuesday.  June  19.  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  approved  H.R.  8547, 
legislation  expanding  the  President's  author- 
ity to  invoke  export  controls. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  under  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969  the  Presi- 
dent already  has  the  authority  to  control  ex- 
ports "to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  to  redt.ce  the  serious 
Inflationary  impact  of  abnormal  foreign  de- 
mand" (Public  Law  92-150:  Sec.  3(2)  (A)). 
One  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  domestic 
economy  is  our  domestic  steel  industry;  It  is 
a  trr.e  "building  block"  for  dozens  of  other 
vital  industries.  Yet.  despite  obvious  and 
serious  inflationary  pressures  in  the  domestic 
steel  industry  over  the  past  six  months  re- 
sulting from  "abnormal  foreign  demand"  for 
U.S.  scrap  steel,  The  White  House  has  faUed 
to  curtail  e.xcessive  exports  of  this  critical 
resource. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  metals  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  steel  consists  of 
Iron  and  steel  scrap,  making  steel  manufac- 
turers heavUy  dependent  upon  scrap  dealers 
and  other  outside  sources  for  supplies  of 
scrap.  This  dependency  is  virtually  total  In 
the  ca.'!e  of  specialty  steel  companies,  which 
utilize  electric  furnaces  whose  metallic 
charge  consist  of  almost  100  percent  scrap. 
Therefore,  scrap  iron  and  steel  classifies  as  a 
crucial  commodity  In  a  crucial  national  In- 
dustry. 

Rising  world  steel  production  has  boosted 
foreign  demand  for  U.S.  iron  and  steel  scrap 
this  year  to  a  level  65  percent  higher  than 
normally  experienced  over  the  past  10  years. 
Approximately  12  million  tons  of  ferrous 
scrap  exports  are  projected  In  1973,  com- 
pared with  7.2  million  tons  In  1972  and  an 
average  of  7.1  million  tons  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. With  the  rapid  e.xpansion  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  with  domestic  produc- 
tion rising,  our  own  mills'  and  foundries'  re- 
quirements for  scrap  are  moving  up  as  well. 
Present  projections  show  a  domestic  Industry 
demand  in  1973  for  41.5  million  tons  of  pur- 
chased scrap,  up  from  37  million  tons  In 
1972. 

Rising  domestic  and  foreign  demand  has 
already  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in 
scrap  prices  within  the  United  States.  Cur- 
rently, the  composite  price  of  No.  1  heavy 
melting  scrap  is  S55  per  ton,  57  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  domestic  steel 
industry  projects  additional  costs  resulting 
from  scrap  price  Increases  In  excess  of  $500 
million  this  year.  Such  jumps  In  costs  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  entire  steel  industry,  and 
In  the  case  of  small.  Individual  specialty 
steel  companies,  who  are  100  percent  depend- 
ent upon  scrap  for  their  continued  opera- 
tions, these  huge  cost  Inrceases  may  very  well 
price  them  completely  out  of  a  competitive 
market.  At  the  very  least,  significant  price 
increases  will  result.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  steel  In  our  economy  these  price  In- 
creases will  be  felt  throughout  the  business 
and  consumer  sectors,  creating  additional  In- 
flationary pressures.  Moreover,  there's  the 
strong  likelihood  that  small  foundries  and 
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prodticers,  unable  to  meet  increased  costs, 
will  close  their  doors  and  swell  the  unem- 
ployment rolls. 

On  June  15.  I  discus.-ied  this  situation  with 
Mr.  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  -Advisers.  I  argued 
that  by  limiting  the  export  of  this  critical 
commodity  we  would  lower  the  price  of 
specialty  and  other  steel  products  whose  In- 
creased prices  have  pushed  up  the  costs  of 
automobiles  and  other  durable  goods.  Mr. 
Stein  Indicated  reluctance  to  advise  the 
President  to  control  scrap  exports,  not  be- 
cause they  were  undesirable,  but  because  he 
felt  the  Export  Administration  Act  insuffi- 
ciently broad  to  support  this  action. 

After  carefully  reviewing  this  language  In 
the  law,  I  must  confess  bewilderment  as  to 
why  Mr.  Stein  would  believe  the  President 
to  be  so  restricted.  Certainly  President  John- 
son, who  acted  to  control  exports  on  more 
than  one  occasion  uiider  this  same  language, 
did  not  feel  so  restricted. 

While  I  believe  the  language  of  the  1969 
Export  Control  Act  cle.^rly  permits  the  neces- 
sary Presidential  actions.  I  am  gratified  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
voted  the  President  certain  expanded  powers 
to  control  exports  in  lnflatio:;ary  situations. 
Perhaps  passage  of  this  legislation  wUl  em- 
bolden Mr.  Stein  to  advise  President  Nixon 
of  the  critical  need  for  strong  executive  ac- 
tion limiting  scrap  steel  exports.  By  barring 
the  continued  export  of  critical  commodities. 
we  can  help  avoid  the  inflationary  pressures 
that  buUt  up  under  Phase  II,  and  which  were 
so  carelessly  released  in  the  abortive  and 
bumbling  Phase  III  Just  ended. 
Sincerely, 

H.  John  Heinz  in. 
Member  oj  Congress. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  BALTIC 

STATES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate 
of  the  three  Baltic  States,  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania,  represents  one  of 
the  most  tragic  aspects  of  modern  in- 
ternational relations:  the  arbitrary  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  self-determination. 
I  would  like  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  courageous  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  who  continually  struggle  for  their 
freedom. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Baltic 
States  the  goals  of  self-government  and 
self-determination  have  incessantly 
eluded  the  peoples  of  this  region.  Fifty- 
five  years  ago,  Estonia  declared  her  inde- 
pendence. During  the  22  years  of  free- 
dom that  followed,  Estonia  was  a  pros- 
perous and  growing  nation  carving  out 
her  own  destiny.  She  lost  her  independ- 
ence with  the  advent  of  World  War  n 
when  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Germany. 

Latvia,  too,  declared  her  independ- 
ence in  1918  after  more  than  two  cen- 
turies of  domination  by  the  Russian  em- 
pire. The  newly  formed  state  quickly  be- 
came a  model  democracy,  it's  govern- 
ment functioning  on  true  proportional 
representation  and  free  and  open  elec- 
tions. In  1932.  Latvia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  a  treaty  of  nonaggression 
which  absolutely  forbade  Russian  inter- 
vention in  Latvian  affairs. 
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Soon  afterward,  in  violation  of  their 
written  promise,  the  Soviet  Union  began 
to  undertake  the  active  subversion  of 
free  Latvia,  culminating  in  total  domi- 
nation by  1940. 

Russian  domination  of  Lithuania  be- 
gan in  1795  and  lasted  until  1915  when 
the  German  Army  began  it's  occupa- 
tion. This  lasted  until  1919  when  occu- 
pation by  the  Soviet  Red  Army  began. 
On  July  12,  1920,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment pledged  to  renounce  forever  all 
rights  of  sovereignty,  recognizing  Lithu- 
ania as  an  independent  nation.  Diu-ing 
the  next  two  decades,  Lithuania  enjoyed 
a  period  of  independence  and  national 
resurgence.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War,  Lithuania  became 
one  of  the  first  coimtries  to  experience 
the  brutal  aggression  of  both  Hitler  and 
Stalin.  In  1940,  she  was  forcibly  annexed 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  1940,  the  Baltic  States,  imder 
the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  have  not 
only  lost  their  national  independence, 
but  under  the  intensive  pressure  of  Rus- 
slflcatlon,  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
national  culture  and  identity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  21,  1965.  the 
House  of  Representatives  unanimously 


adopted  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  "to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  urge  certain  actions  in 
behalf  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Lat- 
via." 

It  unanimously  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  22,  1966. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents,  many  of 
whom  are  of  Lithuanian,  Estonian,  or 
Latvian  descent.  I  wish  to  express  my 
continuing  and  vigorous  support  for,  and 
strongly  urge  the  President  to  imple- 
ment, the  aforesaid  legislation.  In  spite 
of  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  the  demo- 
cratic and  independent  spirit  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  is  still  present  and  is  still 
strong.  I  believe  it  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  include  in  this  tribute  the  text 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416,  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

The  concurrent  resolution  follows : 
House    Concurrent    Resolution    416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 


freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  suppwrt  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  American  people;  Be  it 

Resoli:ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  attention  of  world  opinion  at 
the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appropriate 
international  forums  and  by  such  means  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial  of  the 
rights  of  self-determination  for  the  peoples 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Walter  D.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentuckj'. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  companion  of  the  pilgrim 
years,  who  has  watched  over  us  in  days 
past,  we  bring  to  Thee  renewed  powers 
and  restored  souls  for  service  in  this 
Chamber.  We  beseech  Thee  to  light  up 
the  path  we  must  take  through  the  maze 
of  this  stricken  generation.  May  the  evils 
of  the  few  never  dim  the  virtues  of  the 
many  who  serve  faithfully  and  honorably 
in  the  Government  of  the  Nation.  En- 
large our  spirits  to  meet  the  expanded 
dimensions  of  these  epic  days.  May  Thy 
kingdom  come  in  us  and  through  us.  O 
God.  to  whom  the  future  belongs,  use  us 
evermore  in  Thy  service. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  received  the  following  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

On  July  3,  1973: 

Sundry  nominations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
On  July  6,  1973: 

Sundry  nominations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalfi. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  9. 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Walter  D. 
HtTODLESTON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
dtirlng  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  June  30,  1973,  received  the 
following  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

H.R.  5452.  An  act  to  extend  and  make  tech- 
nical corrections  to  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  7445.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  for  1  year,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8410.  An  act  to  continue  the  existing 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
through  November  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes;    and 

H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUBMIT- 
TED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  30,  1973,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  7935.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  under  that  act,  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Reported  without  recommendation 
(Rept.  No.  93-301). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.  1861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.20  an  hour, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  93-300). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1559.  A  bill  to  provide  flnauclal  assist- 
ance to  enable  State  and  local  governments 
to  assume  responsibilities  for  Job  training 
and  community  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-304) ,  together  with  addi- 
tional views;  and 

S.  1560.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971,  to  provide  public 
service  employment  for  disadvantaged  and 
long-term  unemployed  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-305),  together  with 
additional  views. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1149.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
railroad  rolling  stock  and  to  Improve  Its 
utilization  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce, 
users,  shippers,  national  defense,  and  the 
consuming  public  (Rept.  No.  93-303);  and 

S.  1983.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion, protection,  and  propagation  of  species 
or  subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  that  are 
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threatened  with  extinction  or  likely  with- 
in the  foreseeable  future  to  become  threat- 
ened with  extinction,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Kept.  No.  93-307). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1925.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1(16)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  authorizing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  con- 
tinue rail  transportation  services  (Rept.  No. 
93-302). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2067.  A  bin  relating  to  congressional  and 
Supreme  Court  pages   (Rept.  No.  93-30C). 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Sat- 
urday, June  30,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  commimicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Huddles- 
ton)  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  CALLING  CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
276,  S.  1272. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  1272)  to  provide  proce- 
dures for  calling  constitutional  conven- 
tions for  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  ap- 
plication of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  pursuant  to  article  V  of 
the  Constitution,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Constitutional 
Convention  Procedures  Act". 
applications  for  constitutional  convention 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  of  a  State,  in  mak- 
ing application  to  the  Congress  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention  under  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  and 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  adopt 
a  resolution  pursuant  to  this  Act  stating,  in 
substance,  that  the  legislature  requests  the 
calling  of  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  one  or  more  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  stating 
the  nature  of  the  amendment  or  amendments 
to  be  proposed. 

application  procedure 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  adopting 
or  rescinding  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section 
2  and  section  5,  the  State  legislature  shall 
follow  the  rules  of  procedure  that  govern 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  by  that  legis- 
lature, but  without  the  need  for  approval  of 
the  legislature's  action  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State. 

(b)  Questions  concerning  the  adoption  of 
a  State  resolution  cognizable  under  this  Act 
shall  be  determinable  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  its  decisions  thereon  shall 
be  binding  on  all  others,  including  State 
and  Federal  courts. 

transmittal  op  applications 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
adoption  by  the  legislature  of  a  State  of  a 
resolution  to  apply  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State,  or  if  there  be  no  such  officer,  the 
person  who  Is  charged  by  the  State  law  with 
such  function,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  two  copies  of  the  appli- 
cation, one  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(b)  Each  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any  State  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  title  of  the  resolution; 

(2 )  the  exact  text  of  the  resolution  signed 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the 
State  legislature;  and 

(3)  the  date  on  which  the  legislature 
adopted  the  resolution;  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State,  or  such  other  person  as 
is  charged  by  the  State  law  with  such  func- 
tion, certifying  that  the  application  accu- 
rately sets  forth  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

(c)  Within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  any  such  application,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  report  to  the  House 
of  which  he  Is  presiding  officer.  Identifying 
the  State  making  application,  the  subject  of 
the  application,  and  the  number  of  States 
then  having  made  application  on  such  sub- 
ject. The  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  Jointly  cause  copies  of  such  application 
to  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
house  of  the  legislature  of  every  other  State 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

effective  period  of  application 
Sec.  5.  ia)  An  application  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  a  State,  unless  sooner  rescinded 
by  the  State  legislature,  shall  remain  effec- 
tive for  seven  calendar  years  after  the  date  It 
Is  received  by  the  Congress,  except  that 
whenever  within  a  period  of  seven  calendar 
years  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  several  States 
have  each  submitted  an  application  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention  on  the  same 
subject  all  such  applications  shall  remain  in 
effect  untn  the  Congress  has  taken  action  on 
a  concurreni;  resolution,  pursuant  to  section 
6,  calling  for  a  constitutional  convention. 

(bi  A  State  may  rescind  its  application 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  by 
adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress 


a  resolution  of  rescission  in  conformity  with 
the  procedure  specified  In  sections  3  and  4, 
except  that  no  such  rescission  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  to  any  valid  application  made  for  a 
constitutional  convention  upon  any  subject 
after  the  date  on  which  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  State  legislatures  have  valid  applica- 
tions pending  before  the  Congress  seeking 
amendmei.ts  on  the  same  subject. 

(C)  Questions  concerning  the  rescission 
of  a  State's  application  shall  be  determined 
solely  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  its  decisions  shall  be  binding  on 
all  others,  including  State  and  Federal 
courts. 

calling  of  a  co.nstitutional  convention 
SEC  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Represeiitatives  to  maintain  a  rec- 
ord of  all  applicatlciis  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  States  for  the  call- 
ing of  a  constitutional  conver.tion  upon  each 
subject.  Whenever  applications  made  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  States  with  resp"ect  to 
the  same  subject  have  been  received,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Clerk  shall  so  report  In 
writing  to  the  officer  to  whom  these  appli- 
cations were  transmitted,  and  such  officer 
thereupon  shall  announce  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  which  he  Is  an  officer  the  substance 
of  such  report.  It  shan  be  the  duty  of  such 
House  to  determine  that  there  are  in  effect 
valid  applications  made  by  two-thirds  of  the 
States  with  respect  to  the  same  subject.  If 
either  House  of  the  Congress  determines, 
upon  a  consideration  of  any  such  report  or 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  agreed  to  by  the 
other  House  of  the  Congre.ss,  that  there  are 
In  effect  valid  applications  made  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  States  for  the  calling 
of  a  constitutional  convention  upon  the  same 
subject,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
agree  to  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  for 
the  convening  of  a  Federal  constitutional 
convention  upon  that  subject.  Each  such 
concurrent  resolution  shall  (i)  designate  the 
place  and  time  of  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  (2)  set  forth  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  or  amendments  for  the  con- 
sideration of  which  the  convention  Is  called. 
A  copy  of  each  such  concurrent  resolution 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
shaU  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
house  of  the  legislature  of  each  State. 

(b)  The  convention  shaU  be  convened  not 
later  than  one  year  after  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

delegates 
Sec.  7.  (a)  A  convention  called  under  this 
Act  shall  be  composed  of  as  many  delegates 
from  each  State  as  It  Is  entitled  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.  In  each 
State  two  delegates  shall  be  elected  at  large 
and  one  delegate  shall  be  elected  from  each 
congressional  district  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  State  law.  Any  vacancy  occurring 
in  a  State  delegation  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment  of   the   Governor   of   that   State. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  state  of  each  State! 
or,  if  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person 
charged  by  State  law  to  perform  such  func- 
tion shall  certify  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  the  name  of  each  delegate 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  Governor  pur- 
suant  to  this  section. 

(c)  Delegates  shall  in  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attend- 
ance at  a  session  of  the  convention,  and  in 
p-olng  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and 
for  any  speech  or  debate  In  the  convention 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other 
place. 

(d)  Each  delegate  shall  receive  compensa- 
tlon  for  each  day  of  service  and  shall  be 
compensated  for  traveling  and  related  ex- 
penses. Provision  shall  be  made  therefor  in 
the  concurrent  resolution  calling  the  conven- 
tion. The  convention  shall  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  convention. 
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CONVENING   THE   CONVENTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  convene  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  shall  admUiister  the 
oath  of  office  of  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion and  shall  preside  until  the  delegates 
elect  a  presiding  officer  who  shall  preside 
thereafter.  Before  taking  his  seat  each  dele- 
gate shall  subscribe  to  an  oath  by  which  he 
shall  be  committed  during  the  conduct  of 
the  convention  to  refrain  from  proposing  or 
casting  his  vote  in  favor  of  any  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  any  subject  which 
is  not  named  or  described  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress  by  which  the  con- 
vention was  called.  Upon  the  election  of  per- 
manent officers  of  the  convention,  the  names 
of  such  officers  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  elected 
presiding  officer  of  the  convention.  Further 
proceedings  of  the  convention  shall  be  con- 
ducted m  accordance  with  such  rules,  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  as  the  convention 
may  adopt. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
vention. ,  „      .  „„ 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  such  facilities,  and  the  Con- 
gress and  e.ich  executive  department  and 
agency  shall  provide  such  information  and 
assistance,  as  the  convention  may  require 
upon  written  request  made  by  the  elected 
presiding  officer  of  the  convention. 

PROCEDIRES  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

Sec  9.  (a)  In  voting  on  any  question  be- 
fore the  convention.  Including  the  prcpcsal 
of  amendments,  each  delegate  shall  have  one 

vote.  ... 

(b)  The  convention  shall  keep  a  dally  ver- 
batim record  of  its  proceedings  and  publish 
the  same.  The  vote  of  the  delegates  on  any 
question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 

(c)  The  convention  shall  terminate  Its 
proceedings  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  its  first  meeting  unless  the  period  is  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
the  presiding  officer  shall  transmit  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  all  records  of 
official  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

PROPOSAL  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  a  convention  called 
under  this  Act  mav  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  of  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. ,      .^.     .  ,. 

(b)  No  convention  called  under  this  Act 
may  propose  any  amendment  or  amendments 
of  a  nature  different  from  that  stated  In  the 
concurrent  resolution  calling  the  convention. 
Questions  arising  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  determined  solely  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  decisions  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  all  others.  Including  State  and  Federal 
courts. 

APPROVAL    BY    THE    CONGRESS    AND    TRANSMITT.U. 
TO    THE     STATES     FOE    RATIFICATION 

SEC.  U.  (a)  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  termination  of  Us  proceedings,  submit 
to  the  Congress  the  exact  text  of  any  amend- 
ment or  amendments  agreed  upon  by  the 
convention. 

(b)  (1)  Whenever  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion called  under  this  Act  has  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, acting  Jointly,  shall  transmit  such 
amendment  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  pe- 
riod of  ninety  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  following  the  date  of  receipt  of 


such  amendment  unless  within  that  period 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have  agreed  to 
(A)  a  concurrent  resolution  directing  the 
earlier  transmission  of  such  amendment  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  and 
specifying  in  accordance  with  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  the  manner  in  which  such 
amendment  shall  be  ratified,  or  (B)  a  con- 
current resolution  slating  that  the  Con- 
gress disapproves  the  submission  of  buch 
proposed  amendment  to  the  States  because 
such  proposed  amendment  relates  to  or  in- 
cludes a  subject  which  differs  from  or  was 
not  included  among  the  subjects  named  or 
described  in  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress  by  which  the  convention  was  called, 
or  because  the  procedures  followed  by  the 
convention  in  proposing  the  amendment 
were  not  in  substantial  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  No  measure  agreed  to 
by  the  Congress  which  expresses  disapproval 
of  any  such  proposed  amendment  for  any 
other  reason,  or  without  a  statement  of  ?ny 
reason,  shall  relieve  the  Pre.sldent  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  obligation  hnposed 
upon  them  by  the  first  sentence  of  This 
paragraph. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  (A)  the  continuity  of  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Cont;ress  shall  be  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and 
(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  period  of 
ninety  days. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Con.stitutlon.  the  .Admin- 
istrator shall  tran.=mit  forthwith  to  each  of 
the  several  States  a  duly  certified  copy  there- 
of, a  copy  of  anv  concurrent  re.<;olution  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  which 
prescribes  the  time  within  which  and  the 
manner  In  which  such  amendment  shall  be 
ratified,  and  a  copy  of  this  Act. 

RATIFICATION     OF     PROPOSED     AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  12.  (a)  Any  amendment  proposed  by 
the  convention  and  submitted  to  the  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  valid  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  when  duly  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States  In  the  manner  and  within  the 
time  specified. 

lb)  Acts  of  ratification  shall  be  by  con- 
vention or  by  State  legislative  action  eis  the 
Congress  may  direct  or  as  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose 
of  ratifying  proposed  amendments  trans- 
mitted to  the  States  pursuant  to  this  Act 
the  State  legislatures  shall  adopt  their  own 
rules  of  procedure.  Any  State  action  ratifying 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
shall  be  valid  without  the  assent  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress,  any  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall 
become  valid  when  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the 
submission  thereof  to  the  States,  or  within 
such  other  period  of  time  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  proposed  amendment. 

(d)  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  State,  or 
if  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person  who  is 
charged  by  State  law  with  such  function, 
shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 
action  ratifying  any  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

RESCISSION    OF    R.\TIFICATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  State  may  rescind  Its  rat- 
ification of  a  proposed  amendment  by  the 
same  processes  by  which  It  ratified  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  except  that  no  State  may 
rescind  when  there  are  existing  valid  rati- 
fications of  such  amendment  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

(b)  Any  State  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  even  though  It  previously  may 
have  rejected  the  same  proposal. 


(c)  Questions  concerning  State  ratification 
or  rejection  of  amendments  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
determined  solely  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  Its  decisions  shall  be 
binding  on  all  others,  Including  State  and 
Federal  courts. 

PROCLAMATION     OF    CONSTmjTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  14.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  when  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  have  ratified  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  that  the  amend- 
ment Is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE    OF    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  15.  An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
effective  from  the  date  specified  therein  or, 
If  no  date  is  specified,  then  on  the  date  on 
which  the  last  State  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  for  in  article  V,  has  rati- 
fied the  same. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  93-293),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  the 
procedural  machinery  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate that  part  of  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of    the    United    States    which    authorizes   a 
convention  called  by  the  States  to  propose 
specific    amendments    to    the    Constitution. 
The  bill  does  not  purport  to  deal  with  the 
situation  In  which   the  States  have  Issued 
a  call  for  a  convention  to  propose  a  general 
revision   of  the   Constitution.   This   limited 
purpose  of  the  bill  derives  from  two  con- 
siderations.   First,    American    history    since 
shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion reveals  no  expression  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  for  any  gen- 
eral  constitutional   revision.   It  does  reveal 
sporadic  expressions   by   the  people   of  the 
States  of  a  desire  to  provide  limited  changes 
in  the  Constitution.  Second,  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's opinion  that  the  machinery  appro- 
priate for  a  convention  undertaking  a  com- 
plete rewriting  of  the  Constitution  calls  for 
a  greatly  different  procedure  from  that  which 
would  be  appropriate  for  a  convention  called 
for  the  more  limited  purposes  contemplated 
by  this  bill.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  call  from  the  States  for  a  general  con- 
stitutional   convention    Is    so    remote    that 
there  is  no  need,  at  this  time,  for  providing 
the  machinery  for  such  a  convention.  It  la 
the  committee's  view  that  a  convention  call 
for  proposing  specific  amendments  has  from 
time  to  time,  and  especially  recently,  come 
near  enough  to  fruition  to  make  It  appro- 
priate  for   the   provision   of   the    necessary 
machinery  in  order  to  avoid  the  chaos  that 
would  result  in  the  event  that  the  call  came 
and  the  procedures  were  not  spelled  out  in 
advance. 

The  bill  offered  here  Is  not  Intended  to 
effectuate  or  preclude  the  proposing  for  sub- 
mission to  the  States  of  any  particular 
amendment  that  may,  at  the  moment,  be 
the  subject  of  debate.  Although  the  Impetus 
for  this  legislation  was  Initially  provided  by 
the  public  concern  over  accumulating  peti- 
tions for  a  convention  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment regarding  reapportionment,  the  com- 
mittee has  not  considered  the  legislation  in 
the  narrow  light  of  any  single  issue.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  Is  to  enact 
legislation  which  makes  article  V  meaningful. 
This  responslbUlty  dictates  that  legislation 
Implementing  the  article  should  not  be 
formulated  with  the  objective  of  making  the 
Convention  route  a  dead  letter  by  placing 
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insurmountable  procedural  obstacles  in  Its 
way.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  should  Congress, 
In  the  guise  of  Implementing  legislation, 
create  procedures  designed  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  any  particular  constitutional 
change. 

In  recommending  S.  1272  to  give  effect  to 
article  V,  the  committee  has  been  deeply 
conscious  that  this  Is  "constitutional  legis- 
lation" which  will  have  to  meet  the  unfore- 
seen circumstances  of  our  country's  future. 
Its  concern  has  been  with  the  long-term 
needs  of  America. 

The  committee  urges  passage  of  this  bill 
now  in  order  to  avoid  what  might  well  be  an 
unseemly  and  chaotic  Imbroglio  if  the  ques- 
tion of  procedure  were  to  arise  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  presentation  of  a  sut>stantive 
Issue  by  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures. 
Should  article  V  be  Invoked  in  the  absence 
of  this  legislation.  It  Is  not  improbable  that 
the  country  will  be  faced  with  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  the  dimensions  of  which  have 
rarely  been  matched  in  our  history. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

This  legislation  was  first  Introduced  by 
Senator  Ervin,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  on  August  17.  1967. 
Hearings  on  the  bill,  S.  2307  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  were  held  by  the  sub- 
committee on  October  30  and  31,  1967.  and 
subsequently  published.  Thereafter  the  bill 
was  revised  and  reintroduced  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, first:  session,  as  S.  623;  the  Subcom- 
mittee reported  S.  623  to  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  June  19,  1969.  where 
no  action  was  taken  on  the  measure  during 
the  91st  Congress.  The  legislation  was  re- 
introduced in  the  .92d  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1971.  as  S.  215.  On  AprU  27.  1971, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
reported  ti^e  measure  to  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary reported  S.  215  on  July  20.  1971.  and 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  with  one  amend- 
ment, by  a  vote  of  84  to  0,  on  October  19. 
1971.  The  amendment,  in  Section  10,  sub- 
section la)  provides  that  a  convention  may 
propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
delegates  to  the  convention,  rather  than  by 
a  majority  of  the  total  number  of  delegates, 
as  specified  in  the  reported  bill.  S.  215  then 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  bill  in  the  House  during  the 
92d  Congress. 

In  the  93d  Congress.  1st  Session,  on  March 
19,  1973,  Senator  Er\ln  introduced  S.  1272. 
a  bill  identical  to  S.  215  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  the  92d  Congress.  On 
May  — .  1973,  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  reported  S.  1272  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

i4rf!C/e  V 
The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  propose 
Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention 
for  proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 
poses, as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  cf  three  fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  In 
three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress:  Provided  that  no  Amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  Year  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  In 
any  Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first  Ar- 
ticle: and  that  no  State,  without  its  Con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage 
In  the  Senate. 


BACKGROUND    OF    ARTICLE    V 

Because  so  much  confusion  has  been  dis- 
seminated atwut  the  origins  of  article  V,  it 
is  not  Inappropriate  to  set  forth  here.  In  cap- 
sule form,  the  development  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787  of  the  provisions  of  article  V.  In 
the  words  of  Philip  B.  Kurland: 

However  natural  it  may  now  seem  for  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  its  own  amend- 
ment, we  should  remember  Holiness  warn- 
ing against  confusing  the  familiar  with  the 
necessary.  There  are  other,  more  recent,  na- 
tional constitutions  that  make  no  such  pro- 
vision. The  nature  of  the  political  compro- 
mises that  resulted  from  the  1787  Conven- 
tion was  reason  enough  for  those  present  not 
to  tolerate  a  ready  method  of  undoing  what 
they  had  done.  Article  V,  like  most  of  the 
important  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
must  be  attributed  more  to  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  compromise  that  dominated  the 
Convention  than  to  dedication  to  principle. 

Although  the  original  Virginia  plan  pro- 
vided for  a  method  of  amendment,  the  first 
essential  question  resolved  by  the  Convention 
was  whether  any  method  of  amendment 
should  be  provided.  Despite  strong  opposition 
from  men  such  as  Charles  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina,  the  Convention  soon  agreed  In 
principle  to  the  desirability  of  specifying  a 
mode  for  amendment,  with  Mason,  Randolph, 
and  Madison  of  Virginia,  Gouverneur  Morris 
of  Pennsylvania.  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Hamilton  of  New  York  leading  the 
Convention  toward  accepting  the  necessity 
of  such  a  provision. 

The  V^lrginia  plan  not  only  specified  an 
amendment  process  but  provided  also  that 
the  National  Legislature  be  excluded  from 
participation  in  that  process.  And  it  was  on 
the  question  of  the  proper  role  of  Congress 
that  the  second  major  conflict  was  fought. 
When  first  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  the  provision  called  for  amendment 
by  a  convention  to  be  called — apparently  as 
a  ministerial  action — by  the  National  Legis- 
lature on  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States.  Although  this  plan 
was  first  approved,  the  issue  was  again  raised 
on  Gerry's  motion  for  reconsideration,  sec- 
onded by  Hamilton,  and  supported  by  Madi- 
son. On  reconsideration,  Sherman  of  Con- 
necticut sought  to  have  the  power  given  to 
the  National  Legislature  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  States  for  their  approval.  Wil- 
son of  Pennsylvania  suggested  that  the  ap- 
proval of  two-thirds  of  the  States  should  be 
sufficient,  and  when  this  proposal  was  lost 
he  was  able  to  secure  consent  to  a  require- 
ment of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  At  this 
point  Madison  offered  what  was  in  effect  a 
substitute  for  the  Committee  of  Detail's 
amended  recommendation.  It  read,  as  the 
final  draft  was  to  read.  In  terms  of  alterna- 
tive methods.  Two-thirds  of  each  House  of 
Congress  ur  two-thirds  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures could  propose  amendments.  The 
amendments  were  to  be  ratified  when  ap- 
proved either  by  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  This  compromise  even- 
tually overcame  the  second  difficulty  By  pro- 
viding for  alternative  methods  of  procedure, 
the  Madison  proposal  also  made  possible  the 
compromise  between  tho.se  who  would,  from 
fear  of  the  reticence  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture to  correct  lis  own  abuses,  utilize  the 
convention  as  the  means  of  initiating  change, 
and  those  who,  like  Mason,  wanted  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  to  be  the  sole  sponsor  of 
amendments  •   •   • 

Article  V,  which  resulted  from  these  de- 
liberations, must  be  attributed  largely  to 
Madison,  with  obvious  active  participation 
of  Hamilton  •  •  •  ("Article  V  and  the 
Amending  Process."  by  Philip  B.  Kurland.  In 
1.  An  American  Primer  130-131  edited  by 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin  (1966) ) . 

Although  constitutional  conventions,  as 
used  by  the  States,  generally  have  been  re- 
served for  wholesale,  as  distinguished  from 


piecemeal,  constitutional  revision,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  record  of  tlie  debates  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  which  discloses  any 
comparable  intention  on  Die  part  of  the 
Framers.  On  the  contrary,  tiie  latter  refrained 
from  any  evaluation  or  differentiation  of  the 
two  procedures  for  amendment  incorporated 
into  artice  V:  they  tended  to  view  the  con- 
vention merely  as  an  alternative  safeguard 
available  to  the  States  whenever  Congress 
rea.sed  to  be  responsive  to  popular  will  and 
persisted  in  a  refusal  to  originate  and  submit 
constitutional   amendments   for  ratification. 

The  history  of  tiie  use  of  the  amendments 
process  also  was  stated  briefly  by  Professor 
Kurland: 

Although  the  Constitution  has  been  the 
subject  of  24*  different  amendments,  resort 
has  never  once  been  made  to  a  national  con- 
vention to  initiate  the  proces.s  And  only  once, 
in  the  case  of  the  2Ist  an:endment,  was  tlie 
State-convention  process  utilized  for  pur- 
poses of  ratifying  an  amendment 

For  the  mo.«t  part,  the  amendments  have 
been  minor  rather  than  major  rearrange- 
ments of  the  constitutional  plan.  The  first 
10  amendments,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  came  so 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  original  document 
that  they  must  be  treated,  for  almost  all 
purpLises.  as  part  of  it.  The  only  truly  basic 
changes  came  in  the  Civil  War  amendments, 
the  13th,  14th.  and  15th.  Although  Intended 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  Negroe.-.  who 
ultimately  were  tlie  beneficiaries.  ti;e  amend- 
ments have  proved  to  be  the  essential  vehicles 
for  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  States  to 
the  National  Government  and.  within  the 
National  Government,  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  since  exercised  a  veto  power  over 
the  actions  of  the  State  legislatures,  execu- 
tives, and  Judiciaries  '  •  •  |T|here  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Felix  Frankfur- 
ter's observation  that  there  has  been 
throughout  our  history  an  "absence  of  any 
widespread  or  susta;ned  demand  for  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  Constitution." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that 
some  of  the  amendments  h.ive  been  attribu- 
table solely  to  the  need  to  correct  a  Supreme 
Court  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Thus. 
the  11th  amendment  was  promulgated  to 
overrule  the  case  of  Chisholm  v.  Georgia.  2 
Dall.  419  (1793),  in  which  the  Court' held 
that  a  sovereign  Immunity  was  not  available 
as  a  defense  to  suit  by  a  citizen  of  one  State 
a.galnst  another  State  The  necessity  for  the 
Civil  War  amendments  derived  in  no  small 
measure  from  the  awfu!  esse  .-f  Drrd  Scott  v. 
Stanford.  19  How.  393  (1857).  The  16th 
amendment,  authorizing  the  income  tax.  was 
a  direct  con.sequence  of  the  Court's  highly 
dublous  decisions  In  Pollock  v  Farintm'  Loan 
and  Trust  Co..  157  U.S.  429  (1895).  158  US. 
COl    (1895) 

The  other  major  category  of  amendments 
Includes  those  relating  to  the  mechanics  of 
the  National  Government  it.self  These  are 
due,  first,  to  the  need  to  eliminate  ambigu- 
ities that  became  app.-:rent  through  experi- 
ence and,  second,  to  the  tendency  toward 
extension  of  the  franchise,  a  movement  not- 
able in  all  democratic  countries  dur.ng  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  In  the  first  group 
fall  the  12th  amendment,  made  necessary  by 
the  lied  vote  f:r  Jefferson  and  Burr  In  the 
1800  election:  the  20th  amendment,  a  re- 
sponse to  the  ir.creased  efficiency  of  c.-mniu- 
nications  and  transp.ination  that  made  it 
possible  to  provide  for  the  succession  of  the 
newly  elected  government  at  a  date  much 
closer  to  the  election,  as.  well  as  to  the  need  to 
eliminate  the  ambiguities  .ibout  filling  a  pres- 
idential vacancy:  the  22d  amendment,  which 
adopted  George  Washingto:i's  notion  that 
two  terms  were  enough  for  any  man  to  oc- 
cupy the  Presidency,  an  uiiATitten  consti- 
tutional tradition  broken  by  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  election  to  the  office  for  four  suc- 
cessive  terms.   In   the   second   category,   the 

•Now  26. 
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amendmeiiu  that  enhance  popular  sover- 
eignty, fall  the  17th.  providing  for  popular 
election  of  Senators;  the  19th.  providing  for 
women's  suHrage:  the  23d.  giving  a  voice  to 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
election  of  the  President:  and  the  24th* 
eliminating  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  in  national  elections. 

The  only  two  other  amendments  are  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  undeslrabillty  of  pro- 
mulgating a  minority's  notions  of  morality 
as  part  of  the  Nation's  fundamental  law. 
The  18th  amendment,  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment, was  a  ban  on  commerce  in  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  horrible  results  of  the  "noble 
experiment"  that  led  an  entire  nation  into  a 
lawlessness  from  which  it  has  never  recov- 
ered caused  the  repeal  of  the  18th  amend- 
ment by  the  21st  amendment. 

Perhaps  the  primary  Importance  of  article 
V  may  be  found  in  the  in  terrorem  effect  of 
an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  people  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  abuses  of  their  government. 
But  it  is  not  a  weapon  ready  for  use  and  Its 
cumbersome  method  Is  both  Its  virtue  and  lL,s 
vice.  (Kurland.  op.  cit.  supra,  at  132-134.) 

Although  the  convention  route  has  never 
been  used  as  a  means  of  proposing  amend- 
ments, it  usefulness  has  been  demonstrated. 
The  campaign  for  direct  elections  of  Sena- 
tors was  stymied  for  decades  by  the  under- 
standable reluctance  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  which  Jeopardized  the 
tenure  of  many  of  its  Members.  Frustrated  by 
the  Senate,  the  reform  movement  shifted  to 
the  States,  and  a  series  of  petitions  seeking 
to  Invoke  the  convention  process  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  Rather  than  risk  its  fate 
at  the  hands  of  a  convention,  the  Senate 
then  relented  and  approved  the  proposed 
amendment,  which  was  speedily  ratified.  The 
history  of  the  17th  amendment  Ulustrates 
the  usefulness  of  having  a  method  by  which 
a  recalcitrant  Congress  can  be  bypassed  when 
it  stands  In  the  way  of  the  desires  of  the 
country  for  constitutional  change. 

GENERAL    CONSHJEEATIONS 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
bill  could  have  been  drawn  to  place  such 
hurdles  in  the  path  of  the  process  that  it 
could  never  effectively  be  used.  And  there  are 
proponents  of  such  an  approach.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  could  have  been  drawn  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  easy  this  means 
of  constitutional  amendment.  There  are  pro- 
ponents of  this  attitude  as  well.  This  com- 
mittee regards  both  approaches  as  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  purpose  and  function  of  article 
V,  which  it  is  the  committee's  intention  to 
effectuate  in  this  bill.  The  bill  Is  drawn  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  possible,  however 
improbable,  the  constitutional  convention 
method  of  amendment,  as  it  was  clearly  the 
Intent  of  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  to 
provide  There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
the  Pramers  did  not  regard  this  means  to  be 
as  desirable  and  as  viable  as  that  which  al- 
lows for  constitutional  amendment  at  the 
initiation  of  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
Is  equally  clear  that  the  Pramers  did  not, 
with  regard  to  either  process,  anticipate 
either  frequent  or  easy  use  of  article  V  to 
bring  about  changes  in  the  Constitution. 
The  effort  of  the  committee,  therefore,  has 
been  to  seek  a  solution  between  that  which 
would  in  fact  preclude  the  States  from  Ini- 
tlatlng  constitutional  amendments  and  that 
which  would  afford  a  Pandora's  box  too  easily 
opened. 

AUTHORrrY  OP  CONGRESS  TO  SPECIFY  PROCE- 
DURES FOR  A  CONSTrrtrriONAL  CONVENTION 
CALLED  BY  THE  STATES 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
Congress  unquestionably  has  the  authority 

'The  25th  amendment,  providing  for  the 
flUlng  of  a  vacancy  in  the  oflBces  of  President 
or  Vice  President;  and  the  26th.  providing  for 
the  "18-year-old  vote",  were  adopted  subse- 
quent to  the  writing  of  the  work  quoted. 


to  legislate  about  the  process  of  amendment 
by  convention,  and  to  settle  every  point  not 
actually  settled  by  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  This  Is  implicit  in  article  V.  Ob- 
viously the  50  State  legislatures  cannot 
themselves  legislate  on  this  subject.  The 
constitutional  convention  cannot  do  so  for 
it  must  first  be  brought  into  being.  All  this 
is  left,  therefore,  to  Congress,  which  in  any 
event,  in  respect  to  other  issues  not  specifi- 
cally settled  by  the  Constitution,  has  the 
residual  power  to  legislate  on  matters  that 
require  uniform  settlement. 

Congress  has  full  authority  to  prescribe 
and  determine  what  a  valid  application  shall 
be  and  is  further  authorized  to  provide  as 
It  chooses  for  the  selection  of  delegates  and 
the  procedures  that  will  govern  the  conven- 
tion's operations.  As  to  the  first  point.  Con- 
gress Is  made  the  agency  for  calling  the  con- 
vention, and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Congress 
should  have  been  brought  into  the  matter 
at  all  unless  it  were  expected  to  determine 
when  sufficient  appropriate  applications  had 
been  received.  As  to  the  second  point,  the 
same  argument  is  compelling;  if  Congress 
were  not  expected  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion and  procedures  of  the  convention,  why 
were  no  provisions  made  for  these  matters 
in  article  V  itself?  It  would  have  been  per- 
fectly simple  for  the  article  to  have  pro- 
vided for  delegation  of  those  arrangements 
to  the  States.  When  we  add  to  this  argument 
the  weight  of  the  necessary  and  proper  clause 
and  the  authority  of  Coleman  v.  Miller  for 
the  proposition  that  the  amending  process 
is  in  the  congressional  domain,  the  con- 
clusion is  Inescapable.  Congress  has  plenary 
power  to  provide  for  the  selection  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  convention.  Nor  is  Congress 
hampered  here  by  the  provisions  of  article 
V  relating  to  ratification.  The  States  as 
States  must  give  approval  to  proposed 
amendments,  because  that  is  what  article  V 
says.  But  the  article  says  nothing  at  all 
about  how  the  convention  shall  be  chosen 
or  operate;  and.  for  the  reasons  given,  that 
omission  leaves  decision  on  those  matters  in 
the  hands  of  Congress. 

As  Mr.  Theodore  Sorensen  said  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee: 

The  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
to  establish  rules  and  procedures  regularizing 
the  use  or  application  of  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  has  been  too  frequently 
exercised  to  be  doubtetl  today.  Moreover,  be- 
cause State  legislatures  in  proposing  amend- 
ments via  the  convention  route  for  perform- 
ing a  Federal  function  derived  from  the 
Federal  Constitution.  the>^  could  not  be 
heard  in  court  to  complain  about  the  im- 
position of  reasonable  standards  and  proce- 
dures by  the  Federal  Congress,  so  long  as 
their  fundamental  right  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution Is  not  thereby  impaired.  •  •  • 

In  short.  I  fully  concur  with  Chairman 
Ervin  that  Congre.ss  has  both  the  power  and 
the  duty  to  Implement  article  V.  to  prevent 
the  crisis  and  chaos  that  would  otherwise 
result  and  to  restrict  any  ,-.uch  convention  to 
those  topics  that  are  specified  in  the  applica- 
tions of  State  legislatures.  (Hearings,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  United 
States  Senate.  90th  Congress.  1st  Session,  on 
S.  2307.  p.  36.) 

LIMITATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  TO  BE  CON- 
SIDERED  BY   CONVENTION 

Probably  the  most  vexing  question  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  was  whether  Con- 
gress could  provide  for  the  limitation  of  the 
subject  matter  to  be  treated  by  a  convention 
called  pursuant  to  article  V.  The  committee 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  a  failure  to  provide  for 
such  limitation  would  l>e  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  article  V  and.  indeed,  would 
destroy  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  the  con- 
vention method  for  proposing  amendments. 

As  may  readily  be  seen  from  the  history  of 
article  V,  It  was  intended  to  afford  the  States 
an  opportunity  for  the  Introduction  of  spe- 


cific amendments  to  the  Constitution  that 
was  to  parallel  the  opportunity  of  Congress  to 
put  forth  such  amendments.  Thus,  Madison, 
addressing  himself  to  the  subject  in  Federal- 
ist No.  43,  wrote: 

That  useful  alterations  will  be  suggested 
by  experience,  could  not  but  be  foreseen.  It 
was  requisite  therefore  that  a  mode  for  in- 
troducing them  should  be  provided.  The 
mode  preferred  by  the  convention  seems  to 
be  stamped  with  every  mark  of  propriety. 
It  guards  equally  against  that  extreme  fa- 
cility which  would  render  the  Constitution 
too  mutable;  and  that  extreme  difficulty 
which  might  perpetuate  Its  discovered  faults. 
It  moreover  equally  enables  the  General  and 
the  State  Governments  to  originate  the 
amendment  of  errors  as  they  may  be  pointed 
out  by  the  experience  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other.  And,  In  further  explication  of  the 
amendment  power  and  its  exercise.  Hamilton 
stated  in  No.  85: 

Every  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  if 
once  established,  would  be  a  single  proposi- 
tion, and  might  be  brought  forward  singly. 
There  would  then  be  no  necessity  for  man- 
agement or  compromise  in  relation  to  any 
other  point — not  giving  or  taking.  The  will  of 
the  requisite  number  would  at  once  bring  the 
matter  to  a  decisive  issue.  And  consequently, 
whenever  nine,  or  rather  10  States,  were 
united  in  the  desire  of  a  particular  amend- 
ment, that  amendment  must  infallibly  take 
place.  There  can.  therefore,  be  no  pomparlson 
between  the  facility  of  affecting  an  amend- 
ment and  that  of  establishing,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  complete  Constitution. 

Apart  from  being  Inconsistent  with  the 
language  and  history  of  article  V,  the  con- 
tention that  any  constitutional  convention 
must  be  "wide  open"  is  neither  practicable 
nor  desirable.  If  the  subject  matter  of 
amendments  were  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 
convention,  It  would  be  hard  to  expect  the 
States  to  call  for  a  convention  In  the  absence 
of  a  general  discontent  with  the  existing 
constitutional  system.  This  construction 
would  effectively  destroy  the  power  of  the 
States  to  originate  the  amendment  of  errors 
pointed  out  by  experience,  as  Madison  ex- 
pected them  to  do.  To  suggest  that  the  States 
could  not  propose  specific  amendments  with- 
out risking  a  general  constitutional  conven- 
tion is,  In  fact.  In  the  committee's  view,  to 
destroy  the  desire  and  therefore  the  power 
of  the  States  to  Initiate  specific  amendments 
by  the  convention  process.  Congress  is  not 
requh-ed  to  run  such  risks  In  the  amend- 
ments that  It  would  originate.  There  Is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  States  should  be 
expected  to  do  so. 

The  argtiment  that  the  convention  must 
have  general  power  Is  also  unsound  from 
another  point  of  view.  If  the  convention 
were  to  be  general,  then  it  would  seem  that 
appropriate  applications  for  a  limited  con- 
vention deriving  in  some  States  from  a  dis- 
satisfaction for  one  reason,  and  in  other 
States  for  entirely  different  reasons,  should 
all  be  combined  to  make  up  the  requisite 
two-thirds  of  the  States  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  article  V.  The  committee 
does  not  believe  that  this  is  the  type  of 
consensus  among  the  States  that  the  Found- 
ers thought  to  be  appropriate  to  calling  for  a 
convention.  For  if  such  disparate  demands 
were  sufficient,  all  the  applications  to  date — 
and  there  are  several  hundred  of  them— 
should  be  added  up  to  see  whether,  in  what 
is  considered  an  appropriate  span  of  time, 
two-thirds  of  the  States  ha\e  made  demands 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to  propose 
amendments,  no  matter  the  cause  lor  ap- 
plications or  the  specifications  contained  in 
them.  Indeed,  under  this  theory  a  conven- 
tion is  long  overdue.  Since  the  committee 
believes  that  State  applications  should  not 
be  treated  as  a  call  for  a  convention  unless 
they  deal  with  the  same  subject — a  conclu- 
sion  supported    by   two   centuries   of   prac- 
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ttce — it  Is  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
convention  resulting  from  34  applications  on 
a  single  subject  Is  nonetheless  free  to  roam 
at  will  m  offering  changes  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  attempted  analogy  sometimes  made  to 
the  example  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
is  not  persuasive.  First,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation did  not  contain  any  effective 
means  of  amendment,  as  does  the  Constitu- 
tion. Second,  many  of  the  delegates  to  that 
assembly  were  given  credentials  expressly 
limiting  their  authority  to  proposing  indi- 
vidual amendments  to  the  Articles.  The  Con- 
vention's decision  to  propose  an  entirely  new 
charter  was  ultra  vires  and.  In  effect,  "un- 
constitutional." Third,  the  Congress  and  the 
States  retroactively  approved  the  Conven- 
tion's action  of  submitting  and  ratifying  the 
new  Constitution  according  to  Its  own  terms. 
Of  course,  a  convention  ostensibly  acting 
under  article  V  could  Ignore  its  authority, 
violate  Its  oath,  and  propose  amendments 
on  subjects  other  than  those  specified.  But 
the  committee  believes  that  such  action 
would  be  unconstitutional;  neither  Congress 
nor  the  States  would  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  give  consideration  to  Its  proposals. 

The  Interpretation  of  article  V  adopted  by 
the  committee  Is  consistent  with  the  literal 
language  of  the  articles  as  well  as  its  history 
and  is  more  desirable  and  practicable  than 
the  alternative  construction.  The  Intent  of 
article  V  was  to  place  the  power  to  Initiate 
amendments  in  the  Congress  and  In  the 
State  legislatures.  The  function  of  the  con- 
vention was  to  provide  the  States  with  a 
mechanism  for  effectuating  this  initiative. 
The  role  of  the  States  In  filing  their  appli- 
cations would  be  to  Identify  the  problem  or 
problems  that  they  believed  to  call  for  resolu- 
tion by  way  of  amendment.  The  role  of  the 
convention  that  would  be  called  by  reason 
of  such  action  by  the  States  would  then  be 
to  decide  whether  the  problem  or  problems 
called  for  correction  by  constitutional 
amendment  and.  If  so.  to  frame  the  amend- 
ment Itself,  and  propose  It  for  ratification 
as  provided  In  article  V.  The  bill  carried  out 
this  intention  In  keeping  not  only  with  the 
letter  but  also  with  the  spirit  of  article  V. 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  committee, 
therefore,  that  the  bill  properly  limits  the 
scope  of  the  convention  to  the  subject  or 
subjects  that  caused  the  States  to  seek  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  the  first  place.  The 
convention  would  have  no  authority  to  go 
beyond  the  subjects  specified. 

COMPUTATION  OF  REQUIRED  NUMBER  OF 
STATE   APPLICATIONS 

As  has  already  been  stated,  applications 
of  the  States  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion that  relate  to  disparate  subjects  are  not 
to  be  added  together  to  make  up  the  requisite 
two-thirds.  Applications  are  not  to  be  added 
together  unless  they  are  addressed  to  the 
solution  of  a  common  problem. 

The  committee  Is  in  agreement  with  a  1952 
Report  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
which  stated : 

,  .  there  appears  no  valid  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  language  of  the  amendment 
requested  in  State  applications  must  be 
Identical  with  one  another  In  wording.  It 
should  be  enough  that  the  suggested 
amendments  be  of  the  same  general  subject 
matter  In  order  to  be  Included  In  a  con- 
gressional count  of  applications  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  bearing  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  any  or  all  of  the  States  may  at 
any  time  request  a  general  convention  should 
strong  sentiment  for  such  proceedings  pre- 
vail. ("Problems  Relating  to  State  Applica- 
tions for  a  Convention  to  Propose  Constitu- 
tional Limitations  on  Federal  Tax  Rates," 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  82d  Con- 
gress, second  session.  House  committee  print, 
page  12  (1952)) 


Obviously  the  question  of  whether  any  34 
petitions  are  sufficient  to  bring  into  opera- 
tion artlce  V  Is  one  for  resolution  by  Con- 
gress, In  making  this  determination,  the  34 
States  could  not  be  required  to  submit  In 
their  applications  identical  texts  cf  an 
amendment.  Nor  could  Congress  define  the 
subject  so  narrowly  as  to  Impose  a  require- 
ment of  textual  uniformity  which  as  a  re- 
alistic matter  could  not  be  met  by  the  States. 
It  should  be  sufficient  that  the  States  iden- 
tify a  subject  cr  problem,  demanding  actio:i 
on  It  alone,  Tlie  petitions  should  disclose  a 
State's  concern  with  respect  to  a  subject 
and  a  desire  for  a  convention  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

For  example,  the  petitions  could  call  for  a 
convention  to  consider  the  propriety  of  an 
amendment  to  deal  with  problems  raised 
by  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  or 
actions  by  the  Congress  or  the  President, 
defining  those  actions  In  specific  terms.  The 
convention  then  would  be  confined  to  a 
specific  subject,  but  would  be  free  to  con- 
sider the  wisdom  of  any  proposed  amend- 
ment within  that  subject  and  what  form  it 
should  take.  The  convention  could  not  be 
deprived  of  deliberative  freedom  and  con- 
fined to  a  yes-or-no  vote  on  any  specific 
proposal.  To  Illustrate,  States  desiring  a  con- 
vention to  deal  with  the  issues  raised  by 
the  Escobedo-Miranda  decisions  could  phrase 
their  petitions  with  references  to  those  cases, 
or  in  general  terms  of  the  problem  of  Fed- 
eral control  over  State  criminal  procedure. 
Tlie  convention  would  be  confined  to  that 
subject,  but  would  nevertheless  have  great 
deliberative  freedom  to  consider  all  possible 
solutions  and  to  frame  whatever  amendment 
it  deemed  appropriate  to  respond  to  the 
Issues  identified   by   the   States, 

TIME  WITHIN  WHICH  THE  APPLICATIONS  FOR 
CONSTrrUTIONAL  CONVENTION  MUST  BE  FILED 

Article  V  is  silent  on  the  question  of  how 
long  a  proposed  amendment  should  remain 
available  for  ratification  or  rejection  by  the 
States,  It  is  likewise  silent  on  the  question 
of  how  long  applications  for  a  convention 
should  remain  valid,  Tliere  is  general  agree- 
ment that,  to  be  meaningful,  applications 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to  propose 
an  amendment  on  a  single  subject  should  be 
a  contemporaneous  recognition  by  the  States 
of  the  need  for  solution  of  a  constitutional 
problem.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  time  period  that  is  an  appropriate 
measure  of  this  contemporaneity.  In  the  re- 
cent past,  In  making  provision  for  the  rati- 
fication of  amendments  proposed  by  Con- 
gress. 7  years  has  been  specified  as  the 
appropriate  time  period  within  which  ratifi- 
cations should  take  place.  Thie  bill  provides 
that  the  same  period— 7  years— shall  be  the 
valid  period.  A  shorter  time,  for  instance  1 
or  2  years,  would  not  afford  the  States  ade- 
quate time  for  debate  and  deliberation  on  so 
fundamental  a  question  as  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  much  longer  time,  say  15  years,  would  not 
satisfy  the  reasoned  desire  for  consensus. 

OBLIGATION  OF  CONGRESS  TO  CALL  A  CONVEN- 
TION ON  APPLICATION  OF  REQUISITE  NUMBER 
OF  STATES 

The  committee  Is  of  the  view  that,  when 
the  requisite  number  of  valid  applications 
have  been  filed,  it  Is  the  constitutional  duty 
of  Congress  to  call  the  convention;  for  as 
Hamilton  said  In  Federalist  No.  85: 

In  opposition  to  the  probability  of  subse- 
quent amendments,  It  has  been  urged  that 
the  persons  delegated  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  government  will  always 
be  disinclined  to  yield  up  any  portion  of  the 
authority  of  which  they  were  once  possessed. 
For  my  own  part.  I  acknowledge  a  thorough 
conviction  that  any  amendments  which  may 
upon  mature  consideration,  be  thought  use- 
ful, will  be  applicable  to  the  organization  of 


the  government,  not  to  the  mass  of  Its 
powers;  and  on  this  account  alone  I  think 
there  Is  little  weight  in  the  observation  just 
stated.  I  also  think  there  is  little  weight  in  It 
on  another  account.  The  intri)..sic  difficulty 
of  governing  thirteen  States  at  any  rate,  in- 
dejjendent  of  calculations  upon  an  ordinary 
degree  of  public  spirit  and  integrity  will,  in 
my  opinion,  constantly  impose  on  the  na- 
tional rules  the  necessity  of  a  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  their  constituents.  But  there  is  yet  a  fur- 
ther consideration  which  proves  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  that  the  observation  is 
futile.  It  is  this;  that  the  national  rulers. 
whenever  nine  States  concur,  will  have  no 
option  upon  the  subject.  By  the  fifth  article 
of  the  plan,  the  Congress  will  be  obliged,  "on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  [which  at  present 
amount  to  nine]  to  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments  which  shall  be  valid,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  or  by  conven- 
tions in  three-fourths  thereof.  "  "The  words 
of  this  article  are  preemptory.  The  Congress 
"shall  call  a  convention."  Nothing  in  this 
particular  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  that 
body.  And  of  consequence  all  the  declama- 
tion about  their  disinclination  to  a  change 
vanishes  In  air.    (Emphasis  in   original  i 

Hamilton  reflects  the  record  of  the  Con- 
vention itself.  As  Farrand  records: 

It  was  also  feared  that  Congress  might  re- 
fuse to  act  so  Congress  was  required  to  call 
a  convention  on  the  application  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states.  (Farrand,  ■Framing  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "  ( 1913 
ed.).  p.  190.)    (Emphasis  In  original,! 

Concededly,  the  Congress  cannot  be  forced 
by  the  courts  or  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
to  convene  a  convention  when  the  constitu- 
tional prerequisites  have  been  satisfied.  And 
since  the  obligation  to  call  the  convention  is 
given  to  Congress,  neither  the  President  nor 
the  Supreme  Court  could  act  In  Its  stead. 
However,  every  Member  of  Congress  has 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
and  It  is  inconceivable  that  Congress  would 
refuse  to  perform  its  duty.  No  adequate  ar- 
gument has  been  brought  forth  to  suggest  a 
different  conclusion.  In  light  of  the  function 
of  the  alternative  methods  of  proposing 
amendments  provided  In  article  V — to  assure 
to  Congress  and  the  States  equal  opportu- 
nity to  do  so — for  Congress  to  veto  State 
proposals  would  be  an  Infringement  on  State 
power  and  a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 

ROLE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  IN   THE  AMENDMENT 
PROCESS 

After  much  deliberation,  the  committee 
concluded  that,  just  as  with  amendments 
proposed  by  Congress,  so  too  with  those  pro- 
posed by  the  States,  neither  the  National 
Executive  nor  the  State  Executive  should 
have  a  role  In  the  amendment  process.  In- 
asmuch as  the  function  of  Congress  is  sim- 
ply to  operate  the  machinery  to  effectuate 
the  actions  of  the  States  and  the  conven- 
tion, there  is  no  proper  place  for  a  Presi- 
dential role. 

Moreover,  article  I.  section  7.  is  not  au- 
thority for  Presidential  assent  to  the  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  a  convention 
or  for  the  congressional  action  of  transmit- 
ting a  proposed  amendment  to  the  States 
for  ratification.  The  short  but  sufficient  an- 
swer is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Corwlns 
annotation  of  article  I.  section  7: 

The  sweeping  nature  of  this  obviously 
ill-considered  provision  is  emphasized  by 
the  single  exception  specified  to  Its  opera- 
tion. Actually,  it  was  Impossible  from  the 
first  to  give  It  any  such  scope.  Otherwise 
the  intermediate  stages  of  the  legislative 
process  would  have  been  bogged  down  hope- 
lessly, not  to  mention  other  highly  unde- 
sirable results.  In  a  report  rendered  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  1897  it  was 
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shown    that    the    word    "necessary"    In    the 
claiife  had  come  hi  practice  to  refer  "to  the 
necessity  occasioned  by  the  requirement  of 
other  provisions  oi  the  Constitution,  whereby 
every    exercise    of    'legislative    powers'    in- 
volves the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses"; 
or  more  briefly,  "necessary"  here  means  nec- 
essary if  an  "order,  resolution,  tr  vote"   is 
to  have  the  force  of  law.  Such  resolutions 
have  come  to  be  termed  "Joint  resolutions" 
and  stand  on  a  level  with  "bills",  which  If 
"enacted"     become     statutes.     But     "votes" 
taken  In  either  House  preliminary  to  the  flnal 
passage  of  legislation  need  not  be  submitted 
to  the  President,  nor  resolutions  passed  by 
the  House  concurrently  with  a  view  to  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  or  to  devising  a  com- 
mon program  of  action  (e.g..  the  concurrent 
resolutions  by   which  during  the  fight  over 
Reconstruction    the    Southern    States    were 
excluded  from  representation  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction   containing    members    from    both 
Houses  was  created,  etc.) ,  or  to  directing  the 
expenditure   of   money  appropriated   to  the 
use  of  the  two  Houses.  Within  recent  years 
the  concurrent  resolution  has  been  put  to  a 
new   use — the   termination   of  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  Chief  Executive,  or  the  disap- 
proval  of  particular  exercises  of  power  by 
him.  Most  of  the  important  legislation  en- 
acted for  the  prosecution  of  World  War  II 
provided    that    the    powers   granted    to    the 
President  should  come  to  an  end  upon  adop- 
tion of  concurrent  resolutions  to  that  effect. 
Similarly,    measures   authorizing   the    Presi- 
dent to  reorganize  executive   agencies  have 
provided  that  a  reorganization  plan  promul- 
gated by  him  should  be  reported  to  Congress 
and  should   not   become  effective   If  one  or 
both    Houses    adopted    a    resolution    disap- 
proving It.   Also,   it  was  settled   as  early  as 
1789  that  resolutions  of  Congress  proposing 
amendments  to  the   Constitution   need   not 
be  submitted   to  the  President,  the  Bill   of 
Rights  having   been  referred  to  the  States 
without  being  laid  before  President  Wash- 
ington for  his  approval — a  procedure  which 
the  Court  ratified  in  due  course.  (The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Analysis  and  Interpretation)   135-36  (S.  Doc. 
No.  39,  88th  Cong.,  first  sess..  1964  ed.)  Cita- 
tions omitted. 

The  Constitution  made  the  amendment 
process  difficult.  It  certainly  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  original  Convention  to  make 
It  Impossible.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  attribute 
to  the  Founders  the  concept  that  amend- 
ments origlr.ating  In  the  States  should  have 
much  more  difficulty  In  passage  than  those 
proposed  by  Congress.  That  issue  was  fought 
out  in  the  1789  Convention  and  resolved  In 
favor  of  two  originating  sources,  not  one. 

Therefore,  the  committee  has  concluded 
that  Presidential  participation  In  the  opera- 
tion of  article  V  is  not  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Indeed,  a  strong  case  Is  made  out 
that  the  Constitution,  as  construed  through- 
out our  history,  precludes  such  participa- 
tion by  the  Executive  in  the  amendment 
process. 

Just  as  the  National  Executive  is  excluded 
from  the  amendment  process,  so  the  State 
Executives  play  no  role.  Article  V  assigns  to 
the  State  legislatures  the  duty  to  apply  for 
a  constitutional  convention  Just  as  it  au- 
thorized the  legislatures  to  be  ratifying 
bodies.  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  inter- 
preted the  term  "legislatures"  In  the  ratifi- 
cation clause  to  mean  the  representative  law- 
making body  of  the  State — not  including  the 
Governor — since  ratification  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  Is  not  an  act  of  legisla- 
tion, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.'  The 
term  must  have  the  same  meaning  in  the 
application  clause  and  the  ratification  clause 
of  article  V. 


'  Hawke  V.  Smith,  No.  1.  253  U.S.  221.  229 
(1920). 


The  role  of  the  Governor  Is  not  needed  for 
the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  heard  in  the 
amendment  process.  It  l.s  heard,  first, 
through  their  legislative  representatives  in 
their  State  governments;  second,  by  the  re- 
quirement contained  in  this  bill  for  the  dem- 
ocratic election  of  convention  delegates;  and 
third,  in  the  ratification  either  by  State  rat- 
ifying convention  or  State  legislature.  To 
require  that,  in  addition  to  an  affirmative 
vote  by  two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  within  a  period  of  7  years,  those  votes 
must  be  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  leg- 
islature (or  by  whatever  other  majority  is 
needed  to  overcome  a  veto)  where  the  Gov- 
ernor disapproves,  :s  indeed  "to  pile  Ossa  on 
Pel  ion  and  leaf -crowned  Olympus  on  Ossa" 
to  create  an  Insuperable  barrier  to  any  effec- 
tive use  of  this  method  of  constitutional 
change. 

RESCISSION  OF  APPLICATIONS  AND  RATIFICATIONS 

The  question  of  whether  a  State  may  re- 
scind an  application  once  made  has  not 
been  decided  by  any  precedent,  nor  is  there 
any  authority  on  the  question.  It  Is  one  for 
Congress  to  answer.  Congress  previously  has 
taken  the  position  that  having  once  ratified 
an  amendment,  a  Stale  may  not  rescind. 

Tlie  committee  l.s  of  the  view  that  the 
former  ratiricatlon  rule  should  not  control 
this  question  and.  further,  should  be  changed 
'.vith  respect  to  ratifications.  Since  a  two- 
thirds  consensus  among  the  States  in  a  given 
period  of  time  is  necessary  to  call  a  conven- 
tion, obviously  the  fact  that  a  State  has 
changed  it,->  mind  is  pertinent.  An  applica- 
tion is  not  a  final  action.  A  State  i.s  always 
free,  cf  course,  to  reject  a  proposed  amend- 
ment. On  these  grounds,  it  Is  best  to  provide 
for  rescission.  Of  course,  once  the  constitu- 
tional reqiilrc:nent  of  petitions  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  has  been  met  and  the 
amendment  machinery  is  set  in  motion, 
these  considerations  no  longer  hold,  and  re- 
scission IS  no  longer  possible.  On  the  basis 
of  the  same  reasoning,  a  State  should  be 
permitted  to  retract  its  ratification,  or  to 
ratify  a  proposed  amendment  it  previously 
rejected.  Of  course,  once  the  ainentment  is 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,  this  power  does 
not  exist. 

RESOLrrlON   OF   QtESTIONS  .ARISING  tj'NDER  THIS 

MEASURE 

The  Coirmilttee  takes  the  position  that  all 
questions  to  be  resolved  by  the  Congress 
under  the  provisions  of  this  measure  shall 
be  submitted  preliminarily  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Judiciary  Committees. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  title  of  the 
act  is  the  "Federal  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Procedures  Act." 

Section  2  provides  that  a  State  desiring  to 
invoke  article  V  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  must  adopt 
a  resolution  pursuant  to  this  act  requesting 
such  a  convention  and  stating  the  nature  of 
the  amendment  it  wishes  proposed.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  this  section,  the 
measure  is  prospective  and  not  retroactive  in 
operation. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  procedure  to 
be  used  by  the  State  in  adopting  or  rescind- 
ing a  resolution  is  the  same  as  that  used  for 
enacting  State  laws  of  general  application 
except  that  the  approval  of  the  Governor  is 
not  required.  Any  questions  arising  as  to  the 
adoption  or  rescission  of  resolutions  are  mat- 
ters for  determination  solely  by  the  Congress 
as  part  of  its  responsibility  to  determine 
whether  article  V  has  been  activated.  Of 
cour.se.  Congre.ss  has  no  authority  to  examine 
the  action  of  the  legislature,  except  to  as- 
sure Itself  that  the  State  has  used  the  proce- 
dure -specified  in  section  3. 

Section  4  provides  that  within  30  days  of 
the  adoption  of  a  re.soIution  the  .secretary  of 
state  or  the  equivalent  officer  of  the  State 
must  send  two  certified  copies  to  the  Con- 


gress, one  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  other  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Each  copy  must  contain  the  title  of 
the  resolution,  the  date  upon  which  it  was 
adopted,  and  the  exact  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
house  of  the  State  legislature.  Within  10 
days  of  receipt,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  must  report  to 
their  respective  Houses  the  Identity  of  the 
State  making  application,  the  subject  of  the 
application  and  the  number  of  States  which 
have  thus  far  applied  with  respect  to  that 
subject.  If  Congress  Is  in  recess  or  is  ad- 
journed, the  announcement  would  be  made 
when  Congress  was  again  in  session,  and  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  two  cfflcers 
must  cause  copies  of  the  application  to  be 
sent  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each  of  the 
Houses  of  the  other  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress. 

Section  5  provides  that  applications  for  the 
convening  of  a  convention  are  effective  for 
7  years  from  date  of  receipt  by  Congress. 
Whenever  within  a  7-year  period  there  are 
In  effect  valid  applications  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  two-thirds  of  the  States  all  the 
applications  remain  In  effect  until  Congress 
has  called  the  convention. 

States  may  rescind  applications  by  adopt- 
ing resolutions  of  rescission  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  of  sections  3  and  4.  How- 
ever, attempted  rescissions  would  not  be 
effective  after  applications  have  been  received 
by  Congress  from  the  requisite  two-thirds  of 
the  States.  Questions  concerning  the  rescis- 
sion of  applications  are  determined  solely  by 
Congress. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  shall 
maintain  a  record  of  the  applications  received 
upon  each  subject.  Whenever  applications 
upon  the  same  subject  have  been  received 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  they  must  re- 
port in  writing  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
their  respective  Houses,  and  such  officer  shall 
report  to  that  House  the  substance  of  the 
report.  Periodic  reports  to  each  House  on  the 
nature  and  number  of  petitions  received 
would  be   advisable,  as  well. 

Each  House  then  determines  whether  the 
recitation  of  the  report  is  correct.  Upon 
such  determination  it  is  the  constitutional 
duty  of  each  House  under  article  V  to  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  the  convening 
of  a  constitutional  convention.  The  resolu- 
tion shall  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment the  convention  is  to  consider  and  des- 
ignate the  time  and  place  for  the  conven- 
tion. Copies  of  the  resolution  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  State  Governors  and  to  each  House 
of  each  State  legislature.  The  convention 
must  be  convened  within  1  year  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Section  7  provides  that  each  State  shall 
elect  two  delegates-at-large  and  one  addi- 
tional delegate  from  each  congressional  dis- 
trict In  the  State,  in  accordance  with  its 
usual  procedures  for  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives.  Vacancies  are  filled 
by  appointment  of  the  State  Governor.  The 
secretary  of  state  of  each  State  or  equivalent 
officer  shall  certify  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  the  name  of  each  dele- 
gate. Delegates  will  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
as  do  members  of  Congress  under  articles 
I.  section  6.  Delegates  are  to  be  compensated 
for  service  and  travel  and  related  expenses 
as  provided  for  in  the  convening  resolution. 
Section  8  provides  that  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  is  to  convene  the  con- 
vention and  administer  the  oath  of  office. 
Each  delegate  is  required  to  take  an  oath 
not  to  propose  or  vote  in  favor  of  any  pro- 
posed amendment  relating  to  a  subject  other 
than  that  named  or  described  in  the  con- 
current resolution.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  position  that  the  convention's  authority 
Is  limited  by  the  States"  conferral  of  au- 
thority. 
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Names  of  the  officers  of  the  convention 
are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  President  of  the  Senate.  The  con- 
vention may  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not 
inconsistent  with  this  act.  Congress  is  au- 
thorized to  appropriate  funds  for  the  expense 
of  the  convention;  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  directed 
to  provide  the  required  facilities;  and  Con- 
gress, executive  departments,  and  agencies 
are  required  to  provide  information  required 
by  the  convention,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Section  9  provides  that  each  delegate  to 
the  convention  has  one  vote.  A  dally  ver- 
batim record  of  proceedings  must  be  kept, 
and  the  vote  of  each  delegate  must  be  re- 
corded. The  convention  shall  terminate 
within  1  year  of  the  first  meeting  unless 
extended  by  resolution  cf  Congress.  Records 
of  the  convention's  proceedings  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Archives  within  30  days 
of  the  termination  of  the  convention. 

Section  10  provides  that  amendments  may 
be  proposed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  delegates  to  the  convention. 
No  amendments  with  respect  to  a  subject 
different  from  that  stated  cr  described  in  the 
resolution  calling  the  convention  may  be 
proposed  and  any  questions  relating  to  this 
point  are  to  be  determined  solely  by  Congress. 

Section  11  provides  that  within  30  days  of 
the  end  of  the  convention  the  exact  text  of 
any  amendments  proposed  by  the  Convention 
must  be  transmitted  to  Congress.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  valid  proposed  amendment,  Con- 
gress must  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution 
d'rectlng  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  send  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  The  resolution 
shall  a:so  prescribe  the  time  and  manner  of 
rat'.ication  by  the  States.  Congress  may 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving 
the  submission  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  States,  but  only  on  the  grounds  ( 1 ) 
that  it  relates  to  or  includes  a  subject  differ- 
ent from  that  stated  or  described  in  the  reso- 
lution calling  the  convention,  or  (2)  that  the 
procedures  used  by  the  convention  were  not 
in  substantial  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  This  conforms  to  the  fact  that, 
uncier  ;irticle  V.  Congress  has  no  power  to 
rc'iew  cr  veio  any  action  of  the  convention 
because  of  doubts  or  disapproval  on  the 
grounds  of  policy.  Congress"  sole  function  is 
ministerial.  Of  course.  Con^^ress  is  under  no 
obligation  to  transmit  an  amendment  if  the 
convention  has  exceeded  its  authority  by 
proposing  amendments  on  stibjects  other 
than  those  designated,  or  if  there  were  pro- 
cedural irregularities  at  the  convention  of  a 
substantial  nature  so  as  to  make  the  actions 
of  the  convention  ineffective. 

If  Congress  has  not  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  either  transmitting  or  disapprov- 
ing the  transmission  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment within  90  days  of  continuous  session 
follo-A'ing  its  receipt,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  nonethe- 
less are  obligated  to  transmit  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  This  is  to  as- 
sure that  Congress  may  not  Impede  or  block 
the  transmittal  to  the  States  for  the  reasons 
of  disapproval  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal. 
The  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  must  submit  to  the  States  a 
certified  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment 
and  any  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by 
Congress  setting  forth  the  time  and  manner 
for  ratification  along  with  a  copy  of  this  act. 

Section  12  provides  that  amendments  sub- 
mitted In  accordance  with  this  act  are  valid 
as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  bv 
three-fourths  of  the  States  within  the  time 
and  according  to  the  manner,  by  State  legis- 
lature or  State  convention,  as  Congress  di- 
rects by  concurrent  resolution.  If  the  trans- 
mittal Is  made  in  the  absence  of  a  concur- 
rent   resolution,    ratification    is    by    State 


legislature  and  within  7  years  of  transmittal. 
Ratification  by  a  State  legislature  shall  be 
according  to  its  own  rules  of  such  actions,  but 
does  not  require  the  approval  of  the  Gover- 
nor. Certified  copies  of  State  ratifications 
must  be  sent  promptly  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Section  13  provides  that  states  may  rescind 
by  the  same  procedure  as  that  used  for  rati- 
fication, but  no  rescission  may  be  made  after 
valid  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  States  may  ratify  after  a  previous  re- 
jection. Any  questions  concerning  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  are  determined  solely  by 
Congress. 

Section  14  provides  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  shall 
issue  a  proclamation  that  the  amendment  is 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  three-fourths 
of  the  States  have  ratified. 

Section  15  provides  that  the  effective  date 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  shall  be  speci- 
fied in  the  amendment  or.  if  none,  on  the 
date  of  the  ratification  by  the  last  State 
necessary  to  constitute  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 


SENATE  LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee, 
from  time  to  time,  issues  a  Senate  Legis- 
lative Activity  Intiex  and  also  a  resume  of 
legislation  passed  in  the  intervening  pe- 
riod.  under  the  heading  "Senate  Legis- 
lative Activity." 

This  has  been  sent  to  all  Democratic 
Senators  beginning  about  a  month  ago. 
The  interest  has  been  quite  keen.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  record  of  the  Senate 
to  date  is  very  good,  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  entries  in  the  report. 

By  way  of  comparison  with  the  last 
Congress,  the  June  30,  1971,  report  shows 
that  the  Senate  had  p."^ssed  113  bills  at 
midyear  excluding  private  bills  and 
printed  resolutions.  The  June  30,  1973. 
report  contains  216  Senate-passed  meas- 
ures, many  of  which  are  major  pieces  of 
legislation. 

The  next  report  will  be  ready  at  the 
time  of  the  recess  beginning  in  August. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  index 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  index 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Legislative  Activity  Index 
(93d  Congress,  First  Session) 

(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 

AGRICULTITRE 

Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973  (S.  18881. 

Census  of  Agriculture   (S.J.  Res.  95). 

Feed  Grain  Set-Aside  Program   (S.   1572). 

Indian  River  Grapefruit  Program  iS.  1945) . 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Amendments 
(S.  1021). 

Rabbit  Meat  Inspection   (S.  43). 

Rice  Allotment  Transfer  (  H.R.  6883 ) . 

Rural  Electric  and  Telephone  Loans  (S 
3941. 

Rural  Environmental  Assistance  (REAP) 
and  Water  Bank  Programs   (H.R.  2107). 

•Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grant 
Program  (H.R.  3298)  (Vetoed  April  5,  1973. 
Veto   sustained    by    House    April    10.    1973.) 

Wheat  Referendum  (S.  19381 . 

Woodsy  Owl  (S.  1585). 

APPROPRIATIONS 

1973 
Further   Continuing   Appropriations    (H.J. 
Res.  345). 


•Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
(HR.  7447)  (Vetoed  June  27.  1973— Veto 
sustained  by  House  June  27.  1973  i 

Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations  iH.J. 
Res.  496) . 

1974 

Agriculture — Environmer.tal  and  Consum- 
er Protection.  1974   (H.R.  8619). 

Continuing  Appropriations  (H.J.  Res. 
636). 

Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Space. 
Science.  Veterans",  and  Certain  Other  In- 
dependent   Agencies.    1974     iHR.    8825). 

CONGRESS 

Budget  Message.  Economic  Report,  and 
Impounded  Pur.ds  (H.J.  Res    li 

Committee  Meetings — Rule  XXV  S  Res. 
69). 

Federal  Impoundment  Control  Procedures 
Act    (S.   373). 

Joint  Economic  Report — Extension  iHJ. 
Res.  299). 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  of  1972" 

Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Activities  (S.  Res.  60 1.  S.  Res. 
132). 

Special  Prosecu'or  for  Watergate  Investi- 
gation (S.  Res.  105  I . 

Rules  of  Evidence — Congressional  Consid- 
eration (S. 583) . 

Secret  Government  Documents  (S  Res 
13). 

Senate   Confirmation   of  Nominations: 

Cost  of  Living  Council  ( S.  421 ) . 

Executive  Office  Appointees  (S.  590). 
(S.  2045). 

Heads  of  Executive  Departments  iS    755). 

•Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (S. 
518)   (Vetoed  May  18.  1973 

Senate  overro(ae  veto  May  2.  1973  House 
sustained  veto  May  23.  1973.  (S  37).  (S  2045) 

CRIME- JUDICIARY 

Civil  Remedies  for  Victims  of  Racketeering 
and  Theft  (S.  13). 

Commission  Bankruptcv  Laws  (H.J.  Res. 
499 ) . 

Crime  Control  Act  of  1973   (H.R.  8152). 

Methadone  Diversion  Control  Act  of  1973 
(S.  1115). 

Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1973 
(S.  15). 

Public  Safety  Officers'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1973  (S.  33) . 

Revision  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Three- 
Judge  Courts  (S.  271 ) . 

Runaway  Youth  Act   (S.  645). 

Territorial  Franchises  In  the  Soft  Drink 
Industry  (S.  978) . 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973  (S.  3(j0). 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973  (Omnibus) 
(S.800). 

DEFENSE 

Coast  Guard  Authorization,  1974  (HB. 
5383). 

Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950  Amend- 
ments (H.R.  8573). 

Disposals  from  National  Stockpiles  (H.R. 
4682  I . 

Promotions  of  Military  Personnel  in  ■ 
Missing  Status  (S.  1493).' 

Sale  of  Naval  \  essels  Stricken  from  th« 
Naval  Register  (S.  1773). 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

International   Center   Complex    (S     1235). 

John  F  Kennedy  Cente'-  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  (S. 1759). 

National  Visitors  Center  Facilities  Act  ot 
1968  Amendments  (H.R.  5857). 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadiuift 
(H.R.  6630 »  ). 

ECONOMY-FINANCE 

Ceilings  on  Deposit  Interest  Rates  an4 
Wage  and  Price  Controls  (S.J    Res.  128). 

East-West  Trade  Policy  Resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  131). 

Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1973  (S. 398). 

Federal  Financing  Bank  (S.  826) 
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Financial  Institution  Structure  and  Reg- 
ulation (H  R.  6370). 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
of  1973  iH.R.  3577). 

Istle  Fiber;  Agricultural  Commodities 
(HR.  2261). 

National  Banks  Investment  In  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Corporations  (S.  1884). 

Par  Value  Modification   (HR.  6912). 

Public  Debt  Limit  Extension   (H.R.  8410). 

Purchase  of  U.S.  Obligations  by  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  (S.  1410). 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  Amendments 
(HR.  73571. 

Securities  Laws  Amendments  (S.  470) . 

EDUCATION 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Amend- 
ments of  1973  ( S.  895) . 

National  Commission  on  the  Financing 
of  Postsecondary  Education  (H.J.  Res.  393). 

CENEB.\L    GOVERNMENT 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission (HR.  3694). 

Arctic  Winter  Games  Authorization  (S. 
907  I. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Authoriza- 
tions. 1974  (S.  1994). 

Commission  on  Highway  Beautiflcatlon — 
Extension  ( S.J.  Res.  42 ) . 

Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
(S.  1636). 

Department   of   State   Appropriations   Au- 
thorization Act  of   1973   (US,.  7645). 
Disaster  Relief: 

Emergency  Disaster  Bill  (S.  1697). 
Emergency    Loan     Program    for    Disaster 
Areas  (HR   1975). 

Small  Business  Act  Amendments  (S.  1672). 
Emergency    Petroleum    Allocation    Act    of 
1973  (S.  1570). 

Energy  Policy  Act  of  1973  (S.  70) . 
Exemption     of     Federal     Judiciary     from 
charges  for  Space  and  Services  (S.  2079). 
Fecferal  Elections  (S.  343). 
Flood  Insurance   (S.J.  Res    26),   (S.J.  Res. 
112). 

Foreign  Service  Building  Act  Amendments 
(HR.  5610). 

Government     Printing    Office     (S.     1794). 
(S   179.i)  .  iS   18021. 
Maritime  Authorization,  1974  (H.R.  7670) . 
Mint   Bulldlr.gs    (S.    1901). 
Motor  Vehicle  Defect  Remedy  Act  (S.  355). 
National    Commission    on    Productivity — 
Extension  (S  J.  Res.  93) . 

National  Commission  on  Productivity  and 
Work  Quality  (S   1752). 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Amendments  of  1973   (S.  795). 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (S 
1201). 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion  Act   of   1974    (H.R.   8510). 

Office  of  Environmental  Qualltv  Author- 
izations (S   1379) 

■Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
Amenrlments  of  lf»73  (S.  50) . 

Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
(H.R.  5293). 

Preservation  of  Historical  and  Archeologi- 
cal  Data  (S.  514). 

Public  Works  and   Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1973   (H.R.  2246) 
Recreation  Use  Fees   (S.   1381). 
Renegotiation    Act    Amendments    of    1973 
(H.R.  7445). 

Service  Contract  Act  Extension  to  Caton 
Island  (H  R.  5157). 

Small  Business  Act  Amendments  (S.  1672) . 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (S. 
1385) 

Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Pr-perty  Acquisition  Policies  Act  Amend- 
ments iS.  261). 

United  States  Information  Agency  Appro- 
priations Authorization  Act  of  1973  (S.  1317) . 
United    States    Travel    Service    Authoriza- 
tion (S.  1747). 
Voter  Registration  Act   (S.  352). 


Wagner-O'Day  Act  Amendment,  1973  (S, 
1413). 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  Amendment  (S.  1494). 

Federal  Employees  Retirement  (H.R.  6077). 
Library  of  Congress  (S.  1904). 

HEALTH 

Child  Nutrition  Programs   (H.R.  4278). 

Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabil- 
itation Act  Amendments  of  1973  (S.  1125). 

Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  De- 
velopment  Act  of   1973    (S.   504).' 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  and  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1973  (S.  14). 

Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973 
(S.  1136). 

Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Amendments 
of  1973  iS   607)  . 

Little   Cigar   Act  of    1973    (S.    1165). 

National  Institute  of  Health  Care  Dellverv 
Act  of  1973  (S.  723). 

INDI.ANS 

Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
Concession  Operations   (S.  1384). 

Indian  Claims  Commission    ( S.  721). 

Indian  Judgment  Distribution  Act  of  1973 
(S.  1013). 

Joint  Committee  on  Navajo-Hopi  Admin- 
istration—,AboIishment    (S.    267). 

Klamath  Indian  Tribal  Land  Acquisition 
(H.R.  3367). 

Publication  of  Material  Relating  to  the 
Constitutional  Rights  of  Indians  (S.  969). 

INTERNATIONAL 

Atlantic  Union  Delegation  (S.J.  Res.  2*). 

Foreign  Military  Sales  and  Assistance  Act, 
1974  iS,  1443). 

International  Voyage  Load  Line  Act  of  1973 
(S.  1352). 

Peoples  Republic  of  China — Diplomatic 
Privileges  iS.  1315  i . 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  Sup- 
plemental   Authorization,    1973    (S.    1972). 

Treaties: 

Consular  Convention  with  Hungary  (Ex 
W.  92d-2d  > . 

ConsuUr  Convention  with  Poland  (Ex.  U 
92d-2d). 

Consular  Convention  with  Romania  (Ex 
V.  92d-2di. 

Convention  with  Japan  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  and  their  Environment  (Ex.  R,  92d- 
2d). 

Exchange  of  Notes  with  Ethiopia  Concern- 
ing the  Administration  of  Justice  (Ex.  B 
93d-lst). 

United  Nations  Environment  Program  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1973  I  H.R.  6768) . 

U\BOR 

Labor  Management  Relations  Act  Amend- 
ments (S  1423) . 

Penn  Central  Rail  Dispute  (S.J.  Res.  59) . 
•Rehabilitation     Act     of     1972     (S.     73) 
(Vetoed   March   27.   1973.  Veto  sustained   by 
Senate  April  3,  1973) . 

ME.%:ORIAL.    TRIBUTES,    AND    MEDALS 

Cable  Car  Medals  (S.  776) . 

Commemcration  of  Members  of  the  Armed 
Service  \\'ho  Served  in  the  Vietnam  War  (S 
Res  117) 

Eisenhower  Memorial  (S.  1264). 

John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building    (S 
1618). 

Law  Day  (S  J.  Res.  11 ). 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (S.  Res.  24),  i  H.  Con. 
Res.  90)  .  S  Re.s.  34)  . 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center  ( S  J  Res 
37). 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Missing  In 
Action  in  Indochina  (S.  Res.  115) . 

Monument  to  1st  Infantrv  Division  (SJ 
Res.  66 1 

Roberto  Walker  Clemente  Medals  (HR 
3841). 

Vietnam  War  Memorial  (S.J.  Res,  45) . 


NATtTRAL    RESCtTRCES-ENVIBONMENT 

American     Palls     Dam    Replacement     (S. 

Arkansas  River  Basin  Compact  (S.  U) 

Clean  Air  Act  Extension  (S,  4981  (Hr 
5445).  '■    '"•"• 

TFlood  Control  Act  of  1973  (S.  606) . 

Interstate  Environment  Compact  Act  nt 
1973  (S. 9). 

Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance 
Act  (S.  268). 

National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act  of  1966  Amendments  (H.R.  5452) . 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1973  (S.  433) 

Saline  Water  Program  Authorization  iq74 
(S.  1386).  '        * 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Extension  (S 
(S.  498),  (H.R.  5446). 

United  States  Fishing  Industry  (S  Con 
Res.  11). 

Wasteland  Treatment  Plant  Operations 
Training  Program  (S.  1776) . 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act  Amend- 
ments (S. 1501). 

NOMINATIONS ACTION    BY    ROLLCALL    VOTE 

Nomination  of  Peter  J.  Brennan,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor  (81-3) 

Nomination  of  William  P.  Clements.  Jr  ,  of 
Texas,  to  be  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
(74-11). 

Nomination  of  Clarence  M.  Kellev,  of  Mis- 
souri, to  be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (96-0). 

Nomination  of  Elliot  L.  Richardson  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense 
(81-1). 

Nomination  of  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Attorney  General  (82- 

Nomination  of  James  R.  Schlesinger,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence (85-0). 

Nomination  of  James  R.  Schlesinger,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense  (91-0) 

Nomination  of  William  L.  Springer,  of  n- 
linois.  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  ( 65-12 ) . 

Nomination  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of 
California,  to  be  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (61-10). 

PROCLAMATIONS 

Digestive  Disease  Week    (S.J.  Res.   114). 

Honor  America  Day   (S.  Con.  Res.  27). 

International  Clergy  Week  in  the  United 
States  (H.J.  Res.  163). 

Jim  Thorpe  Day  (S.J.  Res.  73). 

Mississippi  River   (S.J.  Res.   102). 

National  Arthritis  Month   (H.J.  Res.  275). 

National  Autistic  Children's  Week  (H.J. 
Res.  2D6). 

National  Clean  Water  Week  (HJ  Res 
437). 

National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week 
I  H.J.  Res.  334). 

National  Historic  Preservation  Week  (SJ. 
Res.  51). 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  (H.J. 
Res.  210). 

National  Moment  and  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  (H.J.  Res.  246) . 

National  Next  Door  Neighbor  Day  (S.J. 
Res.  25) . 

Nicolaus  Copernicus  Week   (H.J.  Res.  5). 
Warsaw   Ghetto  Uprising    (H.J.   Res.  303). 

SPACE 

NASA  Authorization.  1974  (H.R.  7528). 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    COMMITNICATIONS 

Aircraft  Hijacking  (S.  39). 

■  Airport  Development  Acceleration  Act  of 
1973  (S.  38). 

Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1973  (S. 
2016). 

Bicentennial  Advanced  Technology  Trans- 
portation Svstem  Demonstration  Act  (S. 
797). 

^Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorizations, 1973  (S.  1090). 
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Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  (S.  502). 

Federal  Railroad  Safety  Authorization 
Act  of   1973    (S.  2120). 

Highway   Safety  Act   of   1973    (S.  893). 

Interim  Apportionment  of  Interstate  and 
Other  Highway  Funds   (S.  1808). 

Interstate  Apportionment  (S.  Con.  Res.  6). 

Ocean  Transportation  In  Noncontiguous 
States  and  Territories   (S.  902). 

Rail  Freight  Car  Shortage   (S.  Res.  59). 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Amendments    (H.R.  7200). 

Ship  Construction   (H.R.  6187). 

VETERANS 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  and  Reha- 
bilitation Act  (S. 284). 

Health  Care  Expansion  Act   (S.  59). 
National  Cemeteries  Act    (S.  49). 

FOOTNOTES 

■  Vetoed  1972. 
•  Vetoed  1973. 


Senate  Legislative  Activity 
(93d  Congress,  First  Session) 
(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 
Days  In  Session,  95. 
Hours  In  Session,  501 :43. 
Total  Measures  Passed,  317 
Public  Laws,  48. 
Treaties,  5. 

Confirmations,  28,365. 
Record  Votes,  259. 

Symbols:  P  H — Passed  House;  P  S — Passed 
Senate:    'Vetoed  1973. 

Following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  major 
Senate  activity: 

AGRICULTtXRE 

AgriculUire  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  and 
extends.   In   general,   the   present   farm   pro- 
gram for  five  years  with  the  following  and 
other  provisions : 

Target  prices 
Establishes  a  new  method  of  payment  to 
farmers  for  the  three  major  commodlltes 
known  as  target  prices  ($2.28  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  $1.53  per  bushel  for  corn,  and  43  cents 
per  pound  for  cotton),  beginning  with  the 
1974  crop,  whereby  the  farmer  will  receive 
a  payment  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  target  price  and  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  the  first  five  months  of  the 
marketing  year. 

Payment  limitation 

Sets  a  $20,000  payments  limitation  per 
farmer  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  In- 
come supplement  portion  of  payment  and 
not  applicable  to  payments  for  set-aside, 
recreational  access  or  conservation. 
Dairy  program 

E.xtends  and  broadens  the  pesticide  in- 
demnification for  contaminated  milk  to  in- 
clude Indemnity  of  cows  when  containlna- 
tlon  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  ani- 
mal; raises  the  price  support  levels  to  eighty 
percent  of  parity  until  March  31.  1974,  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  enactment:  and  in- 
creases dairy  import  quotas  to  two  percent  of 
domestic  consumption. 

Wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton 

Extends  the  voluntary  set -aside  program 
for  five  years;  broadens  the  terms  of  substitu- 
tion of  crops  on  allotted  acres  without  loss 
of  allotment:  authorizes  set-aside  payments 
for  public  access  and  wildlife  preservation; 
provides  that  sales  of  wheat  or  feed  grains 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
must  be  made  at  115  percent  of  the  loan 
level  or  the  market  price,  whichever  Is  higher, 
and  at  no  percent  for  cottoi^;  authorizes  the 
adjustment  of  grain  bases  but  limits  such 
adjustments  to  allotted  acres  held  in  re- 
serve; extends  the  present  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  determine  price  support  loan 
levels;   and  provides  that  target  price  pay- 


ments be  paid  on  the  projecting  yield  from 
all  allocated  acres. 

Miscellaneous  provisions 
Extends  Public  Law  480  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram for  five  years  authorizing  such  pro- 
grams In  Communist  nations  which  qualify 
as  not  affiliated  with  Cuba  or  North  Viet- 
nam; provides  that  In  the  case  of  a  natural 
disaster  or  other  circumstances  beyond  a 
farmer's  control  that  prevents  him  from 
planting  his  crop,  he  receives  the  higher  of 
the  differential  payment  between  the  target 
price  and  the  average  price,  or  one-third  of 
the  target  price;  increases  the  limitation  of 
■  indebtedness  for  farmers  with  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  loans;  authorizes  stud- 
ies of  loss  of  livestock  in  transit,  production 
costs  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  dairy 
products  and  means  of  improving  plant  vari- 
eties with  respect  to  disease  and  Insect  re- 
sistance; authorizes  the  Foreign  Agriculture 
Service  to  provide  more  assistance  to  exfiand- 
Ing  agricultural  exports;  authorizes  and  rec- 
ommends that  an  International  agreement  on 
grains  be  negotiated  to  set  a  minimum  and 
maximum  price  on  grains;  creates  a  National 
Agricultural  Transportation  Committee 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  avoiding 
emergency  situations  in  the  transportation  of 
agricultural  commodities;  requires  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors  to  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  food  costs  and 
factors  causing  Increases;  provides  up  to  50 
percent  cost  sharing  for  permanent  conserva- 
tion practices  of  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  Program  (REAP) ;  and  provides  for 
multi-year  set-aside  contracts  for  establish- 
ing cover  crops,  wildlife  habitats  and  other 
conservation  practices; 

Forestry  incentives 

Provides  cost  sharing  for  small  forest  own- 
ers to  assist    in   reforestation   and   develop- 
ment of  increased  lumber  supplies. 
Food  stamps  and  nutrition 

Requires  that  donations  under  the  food 
distribution  program  provide  recipients  with 
adequate  nutrition  requirements;  extends  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  for  five  years;  provides  for 
semi-annual  review  of  food  stamp  allotments 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  price  of  food;  main- 
tains eligibility  for  food  stamps  of  persons 
receiving  public  assistance  If  they  satisfy  In- 
come and  resources  criteria;  permits  food 
stamps  to  be  used  to  purchase  meals  at  places 
especially  preparing  meals  for  elderly  per- 
sons: makes  comprehensive  changes  In  the 
food  stamp  program  Including  minimum  re- 
source eligibility  criteria,  hiring  of  parapro- 
fessionals,  increase  in  coupons  for  special 
diets,  simplified  certification,  and  increases 
Federal  payments  of  80  percent  of  all  kinds 
of  State  costs. 

Rural  development 

Extends  the  rural  fire  protection  provisions 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act.  provides  cost 
sharing  for  fire  equipment  in  communities 
of  200  to  2,000  population:  mandates  S55  mil- 
lion expenditure  for  Rural  Water  Districts: 
and  prohibits  the  President  from  requiring 
prior  approval  of  governors  or  other  State 
officials  for  business  loans  under  the  Rtiral 
Development  Act  and  further  stipulates  that 
the  Secretary  cannot  require  more  than  10 
percent  equity  for  these  loans. 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1888.  P  S 
June  8,  1973. 

Census  of  agriculture 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  submit,  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution,  an  estimate  of  funds 
needed  to  carry  out  the  statutory  mandate 
for  conducting  a  census  of  agriculture  in 
1974;  requires  that  funds  heretofore  or  here- 
after appropriated  for  planning  the  1974  cen- 
sus shall  be  utilized  for  such  purpose;  and 
directs  the  Secretary  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  Insure  that  the  data  acquired  from 
the  1974  census  be  made  public  through  ap- 


propriate publication  as  soon  as  practicable 
following  the  taking  of  such  census.  S.J  Res. 
95.  P/S  June  22,  1973. 

Feed  gram  set -aside  program 
Increases  the  payment  rate  for  option  B 
participants  in  the  feed  grain  program  to  as- 
sure option  B  participants  the  same  parity 
guarantees  which  option  A  participants  now 
have.  S.  1572.  P  S  April   18,  1973. 

Indian  River  grapefruit  promotion 
Permits  marketing  orders  for  Florida  In- 
dian River  grapefruit  to  provide  for  credit- 
ing a  handlers  direct  market  promotion  ex- 
penditures against  his  assessment  for  market 
promotion  expenses  under  the  order.  S.  1945 
P  S  June  28,  1973. 
Meat  and  poultry  inspection  amendments 

Amends  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
and  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to 
increase  (beginning  fiscal  year  1974)  the 
maximum  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  any  State  meat  or  poultry  Inspection  sys- 
tem from  50  to  80  percent,  and  provides  that 
the  total  cost  of  any  cooperative  arrange- 
ment for  meat  or  poultry  inspection  pur- 
poses to  be  contributed  under  the  Talmadge- 
Alken  Act  (Public  Law  87-718)  shall  be 
equal  to  the  highest  percentage  contrib- 
uted to  any  State  under  either  of  these  acts. 
S.  1021.  P  S  April  2,  1973. 

Rabbit  ineat  inspection 

Makes  rabbit  meat  inspection  mandatory, 
at  Federal  cost,  by  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to 
rabbits  and  rabbit  products,  and  sets  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  at 
July  1,  1973.  S.  43.  P  S  February  21,  1973. 
Rice  allotment  transfer 

Permits  rice  growers  who  are  unable  to 
plant  part  or  all  of  their  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments In  1973  because  of  flood  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  to  transfer  their  allotments  to 
other  farms  in  the  same  or  adjoining  county. 
H.R.  6883.  Public  Law  93-27,  approved  April 
27,  1973. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  loans 

Amends  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended,  to  provide  a  revised  pro- 
gram for  rural  electric  and  telephone  loans; 
creates  a  revolving  fund  with  unlimited  bor- 
rowing authority,  for  the  making  of  insured 
rural  electric  and  telephone  loans;  provides 
that  such  insured  loans  will  bear  interest 
at  five  percent  to  two  percent,  with  two  per- 
cent loans  to  be  available  only  if  the  bor- 
rower (a;  has  an  average  subscriber  density 
of  two  or  fewer  per  mile:  or  ( b  i  has  an  aver- 
age gross  revenue  of  at  least  $450  below  the 
average  (for  electric  borrowers)  or  $300  be- 
low the  average  ( for  telephone  borrowers  i ; 
or.  If  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  in  his  sole  discre- 
tion, finds  that  (o  the  borrower  has  ex- 
perienced extenuating  circumstances  or  se- 
vere hardship;  or  (di  cannot  produce  net 
income  before  interest  of  at  leaJl  ICO  pe.'^- 
cent  of  Its  total  interest  requirements  and 
still  meet  the  objectives  of  the  act:  or  (e) 
cannot  without  an  excessi\e  rate  increase 
provide  service  consistent  with  the  act:  au- 
thorizes the  guarantee  of  rural  electric  and 
telephone  loans  made  by  other  lenders  with 
interest  at  rates  agreed  upon  by  borrowers 
aiid  lenders:  reqviires  loans  made  for  rural 
electric  and  telephone  facilities  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
.Act  to  be  refinanced  under  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  at  the  request  of  the 
borrower;  provides  that  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  Fund  In  Interim  notes  and  In- 
sured obligations  (section  304  i  .  insured  loans 
and  advances  (section  305(a)),  and  guar- 
anteed loans  (section  306)  are  not  to  be 
included  in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
limitation  imposed  by  statute  on  e.vpendi- 
tures  and  net  lending    (budget   outlays)    of 
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the  United  States;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  394,  Public  Law  93-32,  approved 
May  11,  1973. 

Rural  eniironmental  assistance — REAP — 
and  water  bank  programs 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1) 
to  make  payments  under  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program  (REAP)  In  the 
full  amount  appropriated  therefor,  and  (2) 
to  enter  Into  agreements  under  the  water 
bank  program  to  the  full  extent  permitted 
by  available  appropriations  therefor.  H.R. 
2107.  P  H  February  7.  1973,  P  S  amended 
March  1,  1973;  In  Conference. 

'Rural  water  and  icaste  disposal 
grant  program 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  grants  in  the  full  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
water  and  waste  disposal  grant  program 
which  was  terminated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  effective  January  1,  1973.  H.R. 
3298.  Vetoed  April  5,  1973.  House  sustained 
veto  April  10.  1973. 

Wheat  referendum 
Permits  the  wheat  marketing  quota  refer- 
endum with  respect  to  the  national  market- 
ing quota  for  the  1974  crop  (which,  since 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  extends  only  to 
the  1973  crop,  otherwise  would  be  required 
to  be  held  no  later  than  August  1.  1973.  for 
the  1974  crop)  to  be  deferred  until  the  ear- 
lier of  October  15.  1974.  or  30  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  1st  session  of  the  93d 
Congress,  thereby  permitting  Congress  a 
further  opportunity  to  develop  new  legisla- 
tion, S.  1938.  Public  Law  93 .  approved  ^ 

1973. 

Wocdsy  Owl 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  collect  use  or  royalty  fees  for 
the  manufacture,  reproduction,  or  use  of  the 
character  and  name.  "Woodsy  Owl."  and 
the  associated  slogan  "Give  a  Hoot.  Don't 
Pollute."  originated  by  the  Forest  Service; 
protects  Federal  use  of  the  "Woodsy  Owl" 
character  by  prohibiting  the  knowing  manu- 
facture, reproduction,  or  use  of  the  Woodsy 
Owl  character,  facsimile,  name,  or  slogan,  ex- 
cept as  authorized  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and  Imposes  a  fine  of  $250.  or  6  months  im- 
prisonment, or  both  for  unauthorized  use. 
S.  1585.  P  S  June  14.  1973. 

APPROPRIATIONS 
1973 

Further  continuing  appropriations,  1973 
Extends  the  existing  continuing  resolution 
(Public  Law  92-334)  from  February  28.  1973. 
to  June  30.  1973.  at  the  annual  funding  level, 
to  provide  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  activities  covered  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tion Act.  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  neither  of  which 
have  yet  been  enacted,  and  authorizes  $6,224,- 
000  for  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission;  requires  the  President  to 
submit  periodic  reports  on  Impoundments 
to  Congress;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
H.J.  Res.  345.  Public  Law  93-9.  approved 
March  8.  1973. 

'Second  supplemental  appropriations.  1973 
Makes  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  endmg  June  30.  1973,  In  the 
amount  of  $3,362,845,279  for  the  following: 
Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection;  Defense;  District  of  Columbia; 
Foreign  Operations;  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Space.  Science,  and  Veterans'; 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies;  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Legislative; 
Public  Works;  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary;  Transportation;  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government;  and 
Claims  and  Judgments;  prohibits  the  expend- 


iture of  funds  appropriated  in  this  act  to 
aid  or  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  North 
Vietnam:  provides  that  no  funds  may  be 
transferred  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  under  the  authority  of  section  735  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1973.  to  support  directly  or  Indirectly 
U.S.  combat  activities  In.  over  or  from  off 
the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over  Laos  by 
U.S.  forces:  and  provides  that  "none  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  under  this  Act 
or  heretofore  appropriated  under  any  other 
Act  may  be  expended  to  support  directly  or 
indirectly  combat  activities  In.  over  or  from 
off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over  Laos 
by  U.S.  forces;"  prohibits  the  use  of  any  ap- 
propriation contained  in  this  or  any  other 
act  for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes  for 
the  preparation,  distribution,  or  use  of  any 
kit.  pamphlet,  booklet,  publication,  radio, 
television,  or  film  presentation  designed  to 
support  or  defeat  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress  except  in  presentation  to  the 
Congress  itself:  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. H.R.  7447.  Vetoed  June  27.  1973.  House 
sustained  veto  June  27.  1973. 

Contains  identical  sums  and  provisions  for 
the  various  Items  of  the  several  departments 
and  agencies  as  in  the  vetoed  bill;  provides 
that  no  funds  appropriated  in  this  act  .shall 
be  expended  \o  aid  or  a.ssist  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (North  Vietnami;  provides  that 
none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  under 
this  act  may  be  expended  to  support  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  combat  activities  in  or  over 
Cambodia.  Laos.  North  and  South  Vietnam 
or  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia.  Laos,  North 
and  Snuth  Vietnam  by  United  States  forces, 
and  after  August  15.  1973.  no  other  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  under  any  other  act 
may  be  expended  for  such  purposes;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H.R.  9055.  Public  Law 
93-       .  approved  1973. 

Urgent  supplemental  appropriations,  1973 
Appropriates  $1,368,600,000  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration,  of  which  $122.1 
minion  is  for  the  basic  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  program.  J2I0.3  million  for  the 
supplemental  educational  opportunitv  grant 
program.  $270.2  million  for  the  college  work- 
study  program,  and  $269.4  for  the  direct  stu- 
dent loan  program  under  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  pro- 
vides additional  funding  for  fiscal  year  1973 
to  schools  In  Federally  impacted  areas.  H.J. 
Res.  496.  Public  Law  93-25.  approved  April 
26.  1973. 

1974 

Agriculture-environmental  and  consumer 
protection,  1974 

Appropriates  a  total  of  $10,176,926,500  of 
new  obllgational  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1974  of  which  $5,258,708,500  Is  for  agricul- 
tural programs.  $412,822,000  for  rural  devel- 
opment programs.  SI. 115.246.000  for  environ- 
mental programs,  and  $3,390,150,000  for  con- 
sumer programs.  HR.  8619.  P  H  June  15, 
1973;  P  S  amended  June  28.  1973. 

Continuing  appropriations,  1974 

Makes  continuing  appropriations  to  avoid 
Interruption  of  continuing  government  func- 
tions until:  (a  I  the  enactment  into  law  of 
an  appropriation  for  any  project  or  activity 
provided  for  in  this  Joint  resolution;  or  (b) 
enactment  of  the  applicable  appropriation 
act  by  both  Houses  without  any  provision 
for  such  project  or  activity:  or  (ci  Septem- 
ber 30.  1973.  whichever  first  occurs:  provides 
that  new  obllgational  authority  under  this 
act  to  carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  an 
annual  rate  of  $2.2  billion,  and  shall  not  be 
funded   at  a  rate  exceeding  one-quarter  of 


such  annual  rate;  provides  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  on  or 
after  August  15,  1973.  no  funds  herein  or 
heretofore  appropriated  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  finance  directly  or  Indirectly 
combat  activities  by  United  States  military 
forces  in  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam.  Laos  or 
Cambodia;  provides  that,  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress,  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  under  this  joint  resolu- 
tion or  heretofore  appropriated  under  any 
other  act  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  assistance  In  the  reconstruction 
■  or  rehabilitation  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam);  and  contains 
other  provisions.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1973. 

Housing  and  urban  development,  space, 
science,  veterans,  and  certain  other  in- 
dependent agencies,  1974 

Appropriates  approximately  $19.1  billion 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Space,  Science,  Veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  fiscal  year  1974;  the  availability  of  funds 
under  this  act  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  upon 
the  obligation  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  act.  or  pre- 
viously appropriated,  for  the  housing  pro- 
gram; and  contains  other  provisions.  H  R 
8825  P'H  June  22,  1973.  P/S  amended  June 
30,  1973.  In  conference. 

CONGRESS 

Budget    message,   economic   report,   and 
impounded  funds 

Extends  to  January  29,  1973,  the  time  for 
the  President  to  submit  to  Congress  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974;  extends  to  Janu- 
ary 31.  1973.  the  time  for  transmittal  of  the 
economic  report;  extends  the  time  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  file  Its  report 
on  the  President's  economic  report  not  later 
than  March  10,  1973;  and  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  to  Congress  by  February  10, 
1973.  a  report  with  respect  to  all  funds  im- 
pounded from  October  27,  1972,  and  before 
January  29,  1973,  and  from  July  1,  1972,  and 
before  October  27.  1972.  H.J.  Res.  1.  Public 
Law  93-1.  approved  January  19,  1973. 
Committee  meetings — Rule  XXV 

Amends  Senate  rule  XXV  to  provide  that 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  during  closed 
sessions  for  marking  up  bills,  for  voting,  or 
when  the  committee  by  majority  vote  orders 
a  closed  session:  Provided,  That  any  such 
closed  session  may  be  open  to  the  public, 
if  the  committee  by  rule  or  majority  vote 
so  determines.  S.  Res.  69.  Senate  adopted 
March  6.  1973. 

Federal  Impoundment  Control  Procedures 
Act 
Requires,  in  Title  I  of  the  bill.  Impound- 
ment Control  Procedures,  that  the  President, 
when  a  brdget  authority  Is  Impounded,  shall 
send  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  speci- 
fying the  amount  of  the  budget  authority 
impounded,  the  reasons  therefor,  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  estimated  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, and  budgetary  effect  thereof;  pro- 
vides that,  t-nless  Congress  acts  to  ratify 
the  Impoundment,  or  if  it  acts  to  disapprove 
It,  by  concurrent  resolution  within  60  days 
of  continuous  session  after  receipt  of  the 
message,  that  the  obligation  of  the  budget 
authority  is  mandatory  and  those  funds  may 
not  be  reimpounded;  sets  in  Title  II  of  the 
bill,  a  celling  of  $268  billion  on  expenditures 
and  net  lending  .for  fiscal  year  1974;  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  reserve  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  within 
the  ceiling,  and  that  the  reservations  shall 
be  made  proportionately  by  functional  cate- 
tor/,  and.  where  practicable,  subfunctlonal 


category,  as  set  out  In  the  1974  U.S.  Budget 
m  Brief,  with  the  exception  that  no  res- 
ervations shall  be  made  from  amounts  avail- 
able for  interest,  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices, payments  from  social  insurance  trust 
funds,  public  assistance  grants  under  Title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  food  stamps, 
military  retirement  pay,  medicaid,  and  Ju- 
dicial salaries;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  373.  P  S  May  10.  1973. 

Joint  economic  reports-extension 
Extends  from  March  10.  1973.  to  April  1, 
1973.  the  time  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  submit  its  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report.  H.J.  Res.  299.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-7.  approved  February  16,  1973. 

PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION    CAMPAIGN    OF    1972 

Select    Committee   on   Presidential   Election 
Campaign  Activities 

Establishes  a  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  consisting  of 
7  members  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
illegal,  improper,  or  unethical  activities  were 
enga^:ed  In  by  persons  acting  either  indi- 
vidually or  in  combination  with  others  In 
the  presidential  election  campaign  of  1972, 
and  to  determine  whether,  in  Its  Judgment, 
there  is  a  necessity  to  enact  new  legisla- 
tion to  safeguard  the  electoral  process  by 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  elected:  provides  for  the  appointment,  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  of  the  7-member 
panel  to  consist  of  4  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  3  members  of  the  minority 
party,  \ipon  the  recommendation  of  their 
respective  leaders;  empowers  the  committee 
to  make  a  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  matters  relating  to  the  breaking,  enter- 
ing, and  bugging  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  the  Watergate  Building  in 
Washington.  D.C..  and  sets  the  time  for  the 
committee  to  file  a  report  of  Its  findings 
at  not  later  than  February  28.  1974;  author- 
izes an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for 
committee  expenses  to  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  Res.  60.  Senate  adopted 
February  7,  1973. 

Amends  S.  Res.  60  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  expenses  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Activities 
through  February  7,  1974,  from  $500,000  to 
$1  million  of  which  not  to  exceed  $40,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants  or  organi- 
zations thereof.  S.  Res.  132.  Senate  adopted 
June  25.  1973. 

Heads  of  executive  departments 

Provides  that  the  head  of  any  executive  de- 
partment as  defined  in  5  U.S.C.  101  (the  De- 
partments of  State:  Treasury:  Defense:  Jus- 
tice: Interior:  Agriculture:  Commerce;  Labor: 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  Housing  and 
Urban  Development:  and  Transportation) 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  4  ye.^irs.  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  beginning  at  noon  on 
January  20  of  the  year  in  which  the  term  of 
the  President  appointing  such  department 
head  begins,  except  that  ( 1 )  the  term  of  the 
head  of  any  executive  department  serving  on 
the  date  oif  the  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
begin  on  such  date  and  expire  at  noon  on 
January  20.  1977.  and  (2i  a  person  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  or  her 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  serve  only 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  that  term,  thus 
requiring  that  Cabinet  officials  retained  by  a 
President  serving  a  second  term  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  prior  to  reappointment: 
provides  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  power  of  the  President  to 
remove  any  department  head;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  755.  P  S  May  2.  1973. 
'Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Abolishes  and  reestablishes  as  new  offices 
the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
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the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
provides  that  the  offices  shall  be  filled  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  provi.sions  of  this  act 
to  take  effect  30  days  after  enactment.  S.  518. 
Vetoed  May  18.  1973:  Senate  overrode  veto 
May  22.  1973:  House  .sustained  veto  May  23. 
1973. 

Amends  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921,  to  provide  a  4  year  term  of  oilice  for 
the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  be- 
ginning on  January  20  of  the  year  the  Presi- 
dent's term  begins,  except  that  the  terms  of 
the  present  incumbents  shall  expire  January 
20.  1977.  and  provides  that  an  appointment 
made  when  a  vacancy  occurs  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  incumbent's  term  shall  be 
made  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term;  requires  that  appointments  by  the 
President  to  fill  the  offices  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  be  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  provides  that  this  re- 
quirement is  to  become  applicable  to  either 
office  if  the  Incumbents  are  reappointed  or 
Immediately  after  the  individual  holding  the 
office  ceases  to  hold  the  office;  transfers  from 
the  President  to  the  Office  of  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  all  of  the  func- 
tions which  were  vested  by  law  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  its  Director,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  President  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1970;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  37.  P  S  June  25.  1973. 

Establishes  a  4  year  term  of  office  for  the 
offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Dirertor  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  beginning 
on  January  20  of  the  year  the  Presidents 
term  begins,  except  that  the  terms  of  the 
present  incumbents  shall  expire  January  20. 
1977.  and  provides  that  an  appointment  made 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  before  the  expiration 
of  the  incumbent's  term  shall  be  made  only 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term;  re- 
quires that  appointments  by  the  President  to 
fill  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
be  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  cf  the 
Senate,  and  provides  that  this  requirement 
Is  to  become  applicable  to  either  office  upon 
expiration  of  the  term  or  Immediately  ifter 
the  Individual  holding  the  office  ceasss  to 
hold  the  office:  requires  that  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Domestic  Council  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  provides  that  thi-  requirement 
shall  apply  to  appointments  made  to  these 
offices  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act.  S.  2045.  P  S  June  25.   1973. 

CRIME-JUDICIARY 

Ciii7   remedies    for   victims   of   racketeering 
activity  and   theft 

Amends  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  strengthen  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity  and  provide  a  civil  ac- 
tion for  damages  resulting  from  violations  of 
section  659  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  relates  to  crime  involving  property  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  S.  13.  P  S 
March  29.  1973. 

Commission  on  Bankruptcy  Laws 

Requires  the  Commission  on  Bankruptcy 
Laws  of  the  United  States  to  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  activities.  Including 
its  recommendations,  to  the  President,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Congress  prior  to  July  31.  1973:  provides  for 
termination  of  the  Commission  30  days  after 
the  submission  of  its  final  report:  and  pro- 
vides that  appropriated  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  or  until  the  Com- 
mission ceases  to  exist.  H.J.  Res.  499.  Public 
Law  93-     .  approved  1973. 

Crime  Control  Act  of  1973 

Extends  the  Department  of  Justice  Law 
Enforcement  Administration  (LEAA)  pro- 
gram for  five  years  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tions  therefor   in   equal    yearly    increments 


from  $1  billion  in  fi.scal  year  1974  to  82  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1978:  vests  all  policy  and 
administrative  authority  in  the  Admlnlstra- 
trators  by  a  Deputy  Administrator  for  Policy 
Development  and  a  Deputy  for  Administrative 
Management:  strengthens  Federal  supervi- 
sion over  the  States'  planning  process:  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  prrigram  for  the  im- 
provement of  juvenile  justice  as  part  of  the 
comprehensive  State  plan,  with  a  minimum 
of  20  percent  for  the  first  year,  and  30  per- 
cent thereafter,  of  Federal  assistance  for  ac- 
tion and  corrections  improvement*  grants  to 
be  allocated  to  the  juvenile  justice  program: 
Increases  the  minimum  pl.anning  allocation 
to  each  State  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  to  as- 
sure the  continued  flow  of  adequate  funds 
to  cities;  requires  regional  planning  boards 
to  include  a  majority  of  local  executive  of- 
ficials; places  time  limits  on  plan  approval 
in  order  to  expedite  funds  flow;  revises  the 
matching  fund  requirements  to  eliminate 
non-cash  matching;  reduces  the  non-Federal 
matching  share  from  25  to  10  percent  with 
the  new  90  to  10  matching  ratio  to  apply  to 
all  grants  requiring  matchlng-planning.  ac- 
tion, and  corrections  Improvements  grants: 
requires,  with  a  limited  transition  time  for 
waiver.  States  to  contribute  in  the  aggregate, 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  local  share  of  the 
costs  of  both  planning  and  action  programs 
by  increasing  the  State  "buy-in"  for  action 
grants  from  25  to  50  percent,  and  from  0  to  50 
percent  for  planning  grants,  and  adds  "buy- 
in"  provisions  regarding  corrections  grants; 
authorizes  grants  from  discretionary  funds 
to  private  non-profit  organizations;  retains 
and  strengthens  the  law  enforcement  edu- 
cation program;  authorizes  a  Federal  victim 
of  crime  grant  program;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  8152.  P  H  June  18.  1973;  P/S 
amended  June  28.  1973.  In  conference. 

Methadone  Diversion  Control  Act  of  1973 

Amends  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law  91-513.  commonly  called  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act.  to  provide  new  authority 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  narcotic 
drugs  In  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts: 
provides  definitions  of  "maintenance  treat- 
ment"" to  enable  the  Attorney  General  to 
establish  more  specific  and  comprehensive 
regulatory  control  over  the  handling  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  used  in  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts;  requires  practitioners  who  dis- 
pense or  administer  narcotic  drujs  in  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  to  obtain  a 
special  registration  predicated  on  the  ap« 
proval  of  treatment  standards  by  the  Secre* 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  approval  of  security  standards  by  the 
Attorney  General:  enables  the  .'Attorney  Gen« 
eral  to  deny,  revoke,  or  suspend  the  .t;"ccia 
registration  for  failure  to  comply  with  tin 
new  standards:  makes  the  full  range  of  civl 
remedies  and  felony  penalties  available  un» 
der  the  Controlled  Subst.ances  Act  applicable 
to  practitioners  who  provide  narcotic  drug» 
wlthotit  obtaining  the  special  registration, 
In  violation  of  the  registration,  or  after 
revocation  of  the  registration;  and  requires 
the  special  registered  practitioners  to  keep 
complete  records  of  narcotic  drugs  directly 
administered  to  patients  In  their  presence. 
S.  1115.  P  S  Junes.  1973. 

Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1979 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  ani! 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  a  gra- 
tuity of  $50,000  to  the  dependents  of  public 
safety  officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty 
where  the  crime  or  death  occurs  on  or  after 
October  17.  1972.  and  authorizes  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to 
make  an  Interim  payment,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000.  to  an  entitled  dependent  when  It  it 
determined  such  person  is  eligible  to  receive 
the  gratuity  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  S.  15.  PS  March  29.  1973. 
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Public  Safety  Officers'  Group  Life  Insurance 

Act  of  1973 

Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 

Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  establish  a  means 

of    meeting    the    financial    needs    of    public 

safety  officers  or  their  surviving  dependents 

through    group    life,    accidental    death,    and 

dismemberment    Insurance    (the   amount   of 

coverage   to   be   based   on   Individual   salary 

with  a  minimum  coverage  of  $10,000  and  a 

maximum  coverage  cf  $32,000)  and  to  assist 

State  and  local  governments  to  provide  such 

insurance.  S.  33.  P.  S  March  29.  1973. 

Revision  of  the  jurisdiction  of  three-judge 

courts 
Amends  sections  2281.  2282.  2284.  and  2403 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  special  three-Judge 
courts  in  cases  seeking  to  enjoin  the  en- 
forcement of  State  or  Federal  laws  on  the 
grounds  of  unconstitutionality;  provides  for 
the  retention  of  three-Judge  courts  when 
otherwise  required  by  act  of  Congress  or  In 
any  case  Involving  apportionment  of  con- 
gressional districts  or  the  apportionment 
of  any  statewide  legislative  body;  clarifies 
the  composition  and  procedure  of  three-Judge 
courts  In  cases  where  they  will  continue  to 
be  required:  and  Insures  the  right  of  States 
to  Intervene  In  cases  seeking  to  enjoin  State 
laws  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality. 
S.  271.  P/S  June  14.  1973. 

Runaway  Youth  Act 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  localities  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  local  facilities  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  immediate  needs  of  runaways  in  a 
manner  which  operates  outside  the  law  en- 
forcement structure  and  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem which  are  designed  to  shelter  young 
people  for  a  short  period  of  time,  rather  than 
on  a  long-term  basis,  and  supply  such  medi- 
cal care  and  counseling  as  needed,  and  are 
equipped  to  provide  a  program  of  field  coun- 
seling for  the  runaway  and  his  family  after 
the  runaway  has  moved  to  permanent  living 
facilities;  authorizes  funds  to  conduct  re- 
search on  the  scope  of  the  runaway  problem 
in  this  country  focusing  on  but  not  limited 
to  "the  age.  sex.  socioeconomic  background 
of  the  runaway  children,  the  places  from 
which  and  to  which  children  run,  and  the 
relationship  between  running  away  and  other 
Illegal  behavior;"  authorizes  therefor  the  ap- 
propriation of  $10  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974,  1975.  and  1976;  and  contains 
other  provisions    S.  645.  P  S  June  8,   1973. 

Territorial  franchises  in   the  soft-drink 
industry 

Amends  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
and  the  anti-trust  laws  to  clarify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  exclusive  territorial 
licenses  to  manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell 
trademarked  soft-drink  products  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  provides  that  if  the 
requirements  of  this  bill  are  met,  relevant 
territorial  provisions  in  which  a  trademark 
owner  grants  licensees  the  right  to  manufac- 
ture, distribute,  and  sell  trademarked  soft- 
drink  products  In  specifically  defined  geo- 
graphic areas  are  not  only  lawful  but  en- 
forceable through  Judicial  proceedings; 
makes  lawful  license  provisions  which  have 
the  effect  of  precluding  indirect  evasions  of 
the  license  agreement,  thus  protecting  the 
exclusive  territorial  rights  of  one  licensee 
from  direct  or  Indirect  sales  by  the  licensor 
or  any  of  its  other  licensees  Into  his  defined 
geographic  area  so  long  as  there  Is  substan- 
tial and  effective  competition  within  his  ter- 
ritory; and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  978. 
P  S  June  11.  1973. 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  establish  a  direct 
Federal  crime  compensation  program  for  ter- 


ritorial areas  of  direct  Federal  concern  to 
provide  a  means  of  meeting  the  financial 
needs  of  the  innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime.  Intervenors  acting  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  or  assisting  in  the  appre- 
hension of  suspected  criminals,  or  their  sur- 
viving dependents;  e.stabllshes  an  independ- 
ent board  to  administer  the  program;  defines 
the  acts  or  omissions  considered  to  be  crimes 
for  purposes  of  the  program;  sets  the  amount 
of  SlOO  as  the  minimum  amount  for  which  a 
claim  may  be  filed  and  the  amount  of  $50,000 
as  the  maximum  amount  of  a  claim;  creates 
a  Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  In  the 
Treasun,-  to  consist  of  moneys  from  ( 1 )  crim- 
inal fines  paid  In  the  various  courts  of  the 
Unlt€d  State.'-..  (2i  additional  appropriated 
funds,  and  (3)  contributed  funds;  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and,  until  specific  appropriations 
are  made,  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration; 
authorizes  the  use.  through  the  established 
mechanisms  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  of  LEAA  grant  funds  on 
the  usual  75  25  percent  basis  to  assist  sub- 
stantially comparable  State  programs.  S  300 
PS  March  29.  1973. 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973— Omnibus 
Establishes  a  Federal  cr:me  compensation 
program  for  territorial  areas  of  direct  Fed- 
eral concern  for  innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime.  Intervenors.  or  their  surviving  depend- 
ents, and  provides  for  Federal  assistance  to 
substantially  comparable  State  programs; 
provides  group  life  insurance  coverage  for 
public  safety  officers  or  their  surviving  de- 
pendents, and  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  to  provide  such  Insurance;  pro- 
vides gratuities  for  dependents  of  public 
safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty; 
strengthens  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity;  provides  for  additional 
sentences  for  persons  convicted  in  a  United 
States  court  of  a  felony  threatening  life  or 
property  when  a  firearm  Is  used  or  carried 
during  the  commission  of  the  felony;  pro- 
vides for  additional  sentencing  of  persons  as 
a  public  menance  who  are  convicted  of  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  or  dispensing  of 
one-tenth  or  more  of  pure  heroin  or  mor- 
phine, who  are  not  addicts  at  the  time  of  the 
offense;  and  contains  other  provision.s  S  800 
P  S  April  3,  1973.  j 

DEFENSE 

Coast  Guard  authorisation ,  1974 
Authorizes  a  total  appropriation  of  $109.- 
239.000  for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  re- 
lated pollution  abatement  programs  and  an 
additional  helicopter  and  helicopter  search 
and  rescue  station,  and  for  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  and  bridge 
alterations;  continues  the  LORAN-A  electron 
navigation  system  and  authorizes  the  re- 
placement of  equipment  for  the  LORAN-C 
and  approves  expansion  of  the  LORAN-C 
West  Coast  Project;  authorizes  an  end  year 
strength  of  37.607  for  active  duty  personnel; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  5383. 
Pubhc  Law  93-       .  approved   1973. 

Dependents  Asstttance  Act  of  1950 
Amendments 
Makes  permanent  in  the  law  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  which  expire  Julv  1.  1973. 
as  follows:  lU  continues  the  current 
monthly  rates  for  quaners  allowances  for 
Junior  enlisted  members.  i2)  removes  the 
provision  In  title  37.  U  S  C  .  thnt  Junior  en- 
listed members  are  considered  at  all  times  to 
be  without  dependents.  «3i  removes  the  re- 
quirement that  Junior  enlisted  members 
must  allot  part  of  their  pay  before  they  can 
receive  the  higher  quarters  allowance  au- 
thorized for  members  having  dependents. 
(4)  provides  secretarial  authority  to  grant 
hardship    discharges    for    certain    enlisted 


members   with   dependents,    (5)    establishes 
procedures   for    determining   dependency  of 
parents,    (6)    provides   that   aviation   cadets 
receive  the  same  quarters  allowance  as  an 
E-1,  and    (7)    provides  that  monthly  quar- 
ters  allowance    to   dependents   of   members 
shall  not,  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  be  contingent  on  a  pay  status 
thus  permitting  payment  when  an  enlisted 
member  is  AWOL  or  incarcerated  by  a  for- 
eign government  prior  to  trial;  authorizes  a 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  for  Junior  en- 
listed   members   in    the   reserve    and    guard 
while   on   active   duty   for   training   for  less 
than  30  days;  repeals  section  207  of  the  Ca- 
reer Compensation  Act  of   1949  which  con- 
tains obsolete   provisions  regarding  the  re- 
enlistment  bonus;   eliminates  certain  other 
provisions  of  law  which  are  either  obsolete 
or  are  covered  elsewhere  In  existing  law;  ex- 
tends for  two  years,  to  July  1,  1975.  the  au- 
thority to  pay  special  pay  to  physicians,  den- 
tists,  veterinarians,   and   optometrists:    per- 
mits a  member  to  claim  as  a  dependent  an 
unmarried,  acknowledged,  illegitimate  child; 
extends  for  one  year,   to  July   1.   1974,  the 
bonus  authority  for  certain  enlistments  in 
the  combat  arms  of  the  armed  forces:   ex- 
tends untU  December  31.  1973,  the  date  after 
which   members  in   the  rank  of  colonel   or 
equivalent  (0-6),  or  above,  In  noncombat  as- 
signments  are   no   longer   entitled   to  fiight 
pay;  provides  that  the  act  shall  become  effec- 
tive July  1,  1973;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. H.R.  8537.  Public  Law  93-       ,  approved 
1973. 

Disposals  from  national  stockpiles 

Authorizes  the  disposal  from  the  national 
stockpile  of  various  materials,  as  follows: 

ABACA— at  25  million  pounds.  H.R.  4682. 
Public  Law  93-48,  approved  June  22.  1973 

SISAL — at  100  million  pounds.  H.R.  4582. 
Public  Law  93-48.  approved  June  22.  1973. 
Promotions  of  military  personnel  in  a  missing 
status 

Amends  section  552(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Insure  that  promotions  of 
personnel  carried  as  missing  are  valid  for  all 
purposes.  Including  Federal  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors, even  when  the  date  of  death  of  the 
missing  member  is  later  determined  to  have 
occurred  prior  to  the  promotion  date.  S.  1493. 
Public  Law  93-26,  approved  April  27.  1973. 
Sale  of  naval  vessels  stricken  from  the  Naval 
Register 

Amends  section  7305  of  title  10  United 
States  Code,  which  permits  the  sale  of  naval 
ve.ssels  under  strict  advertised  sealed  bid  pro- 
cedures, to  provide  that  no  vessel  of  the  .N'avy 
may  be  sold  In  any  manner  other  than  that 
provided  by  section  7305,  or  for  less  than  its 
appraised  value,  unless  the  sale  thereof  is 
specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted  after 
June  30,  1973,  with  the  exception  of  a  writ- 
ten agreement  of  sale  entered  into  prior  to 
June  30,  1973,  thereby  precluding  the  sale 
of  stricken  vessels,  including  those  on  loan 
which  may  be  stricken  from  the  Naval  Reg- 
ister prior  to  loan  expiration,  to  foreign  na- 
tions under  the  general  category  of  defense 
articles  under  P'ubllc  Law  90-629.  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  of  1946.  S  1773  P/S 
May  21,  1973. 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

International  center  complex 
Authorizes  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$2.2  million  for  improvements  to  the  land 
(streets,  sidewalks,  water  mains,  etc.)  which 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  90-553,  for 
use  as  sites  for  foreign  chanceries.  S    1235. 
Public  Law  93-40.  approved  June  12.  1973. 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts 
Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  $2,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lor 
maintenance,    security.    Information,    inter- 
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pretatlon,  Janitorial,  and  all  other  nonper- 
forming  arts  functions  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  S.  1759. 
Public  Law  93-     ,  approved  .  1973. 

National  Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968 
amendments 
Amends  the  National  Visitor  Center  Facil- 
ities Act  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$8,680,000  for  construction  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  alteration  and  renovation  of  Union 
Station  as  a  National  Visitor  Center,  and  to 
direct  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pro- 
vide interpretive  transportation  services  in 
or  between  the  National  Visitor  Center,  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  the  Mall,  the  Ellipse,  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  East  and  West  Potomac  Park,  and  such 
other  visitor  facilities  as  may  be  established 
pursuant  to  the  National  Visitor  Center  Fa- 
cilities Act.  H.R.  5857.  Public  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved ,  1973. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium 
Amends  section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  to  authorize  the  Armory  Board 
to  borrow  $1.5  million  to  Increase  the  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial Stadium  by  up  to  8.000  seats  for  football 
games  and  causes  50  percent  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  such  seats  to  be  the  sole  se- 
curity for  any  loan  that  the  Armory  Board 
might  receive.  H.R.  6330.  Public  Law  93-  , 
approved  ,  1973. 

ECONOMY-FINANCE 

Ceilings  on  deposit  interest  rates  and  wage 
and  price  controls 
Extends  from  June  1,  1973.  until  August  1, 
1974,  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Bank 
Regulatory  Agencies  to  establish  flexible 
ceiling  on  the  rate  of  Interest  payable  on 
time  and  savings  deposits  by  Commercial 
Banks.  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  and  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations.  S.J.  Res.  128.  Public 
Law  92-       ,  approved  1973. 

East-West  trade  policy  resolution 
Affirms  the  Congress'  general  support  for 
increased  commercial  and  non -commercial 
relations  with  the  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries, principally  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  Eastern  Europe.  S.J.  Res.  131.  P/S  June 
30,  1973. 

Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1973 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  April  30,  1974.  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  which  au- 
thorized the  President  to  issue  such  orders 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries; 
gives  the  President  authority  to  establish, 
after  public  hearings,  priorities  of  use  and  an 
allocation  system  of  supplies  of  petroleum 
products,  Including  crude  oil.  in  order  to 
meet  essential  needs  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  and  to  prevent  anticompetitlv-e 
effects  which  could  develop  from  shortages 
of  petroleum  products;  exempts  workers 
earning  less  than  $3.50  an  hour  from  wage 
controls:  states  as  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
nothing  in  this  act  be  construed  to  authorize 
or  require  the  President  to  impound  or  with- 
hold funds  appropriated,  authorized,  or  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated  by  the  Congress;  re- 
quires business  enterprises  required  to  make 
price  reports  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
(firms  with  annual  sales  or  revenues  of  $250 
million  or  more)  to  make  public  disclosure 
of  reports,  except  for  proprietarj*  information 
or  trade  secrets,  which  cover  periods  during 
which  the  firm  charges  a  price  for  a  substan- 
tial product  that  Is  1.5  percent  over  the  price 
lawfully  in  effect  for  such  product  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1973,  or  on  the  date  12  months  pre- 
ceding the  end  of  such  period,  whichever  Is 
later;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  398. 
Public  Law  93-28,  approved  April  30,  1973. 
Federal  financing  bank 

Provides    for    a    Federal    Financing    Bank 
through  which  the  marketing  of  Federal  and 


federally  assisted  borrowing  activities  can  be 
centralized;  provides  for  advance  submission 
of  financing  plans  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  for  Treasury  approval  of  the 
method  and  source  of  financing,  timing, 
rates  of  interest,  maturities,  and  all  other  fi- 
nancing terms  and  conditions  of  certain  obli- 
gations Issued  or  sold  by  Federal  agencies  or 
guaranteed  by  Federal  agencies  in  the  se- 
curities markets;  states  as  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  take  the 
necessary  measures,  Including  appropriate 
international  measures,  to  enable  it  to  sell 
gold  from  Its  gold  stocks  to  licensed  do- 
mestic users  at  desirable  times,  taking  into 
account  international  circumstances,  to  sta- 
bilize domestic  gold  markets  and  improve 
our  balance  of  payments;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  925.  P.  S  June  22.  1973. 

Financial  institution  structure  and  regula- 
tion 
Extends  for  1  year  the  Authority  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  regulate 
In  a  flexible  manner  the  Interest  rates  or 
dividends  payable  by  insured  banks  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  and  by  members  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  system  on  deposits, 
shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts;  prohibits 
NOW  accounts  by  which  a  depositor  may 
remove  funds  from  a  savings  account 
through  the  use  of  a  negotiable  order  of 
withdrawal  except  that  such  accounts  are 
permitted  until  June  1.  1974,  In  the  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  the 
only  two  States  In  which  such  accounts 
are  presently  being  offered;  amends  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  place,  until  December 
31,  1973.  a  statutory  prohibition  on  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  of  conversions  from 
the  mutual  to  stock  form  by  savings  and 
loan  associations  whose  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  national  bainks  to  In- 
vest in  Stat«  housing  corporations  Incor- 
porated In  the  State  In  which  the  associa- 
tion or  bank  Is  located;  establishes  a  new 
procedure  for  pajrment  by  Insured  savings 
and  loan  associations  of  premiums  Into  the 
reserve  fund  of  the  Corporation;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H.R.  6370.  P  H  May 
9.  1973;  P  S  amended  May  22,  1973;  In  con- 
ference. 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of 
1973 
Extends  the  application  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  for  15  months,  to  June  30. 
1974;  provides,  with  certain  exceptions,  that 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  exclusion  for 
stock  or  debt  obligations  issued  by  a  less 
developed  coimtry  corporation  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  stock  or  debt  obligations  issued  by  a 
less-developed  country  shipping  corporation 
after  January  29.  1973;  provides  for  an  ex- 
clusion from  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
for;  original  or  new  Issues  of  stock  or  debt 
obligations;  stock  acquired  by  conversion  of 
a  debt  obligation  if  no  additional  considera- 
tion is  paid  and  the  debt  obligation  Itself 
qualifies  for  the  exclusion;  or  for  a  debt 
obligation  Issued  to  refund  or  refinance  an 
original  or  new  issue  which  qualified  for 
the  exclusion,  to  finance  direct  investment 
In  the  United  States  except  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  exploitation  of  natural  resources, 
subject  to  the  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  agree- 
ing to  meet  certain  conditions  with  respect 
to  that  Investment  for  a  period  of  ten  years; 
provides  that  a  qualified  lending  or  financ- 
ing corporation,  or  a  U.S.  corporation  en- 
gaged In  a  lending  or  financing  business 
through  offices  located  outside  the  United 
States,  may  use  domestic  source  funds  to 
lend  for  qualified  export  credit  trans- 
actions or  to  buy  goods  made  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  leasing  or  sale  outside  of  the 
United  States;  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  to  study  the  effect  on  interna- 
tional monetary  stability  of  the  Canadian 
exemption  from  the  Interest  equaUzation  tax 
and  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  September  30,  1973:  and  contains  oth- 
er provisions.  HJl.  3577.  Public  Law  93-17, 
approved  April  10,  1973. 

Istle  fiber;  agricultural  commodities 
Continues  the  existing  suspension  of  dutv 
on  certain  istle  to  September  5,  1975;  p.'o- 
vldes  that  the  President  shall  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  In  the  maximum  price 
which  may  be  charged  under  Eitecutlve  Or- 
der 11723,  June  13,  1973,  for  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  (at  any  point  In  the  dis- 
tribution chain)  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  certifies  will  be  reduced  to  un- 
acceptably  low  levels  of  supply  as  a  result; 
of  the  freeze  and  that  alternative  means  for 
Increasing  the  supply  are  not  available.  H.R. 
2261.  P/H  June  27,  1973;  PS  amended.  June 
30,  1973. 

National  banks  investment  in  agricultural 
credit  corporations 
Permits  a  National  Bank  to  purchase  for 
its  own  account  a  minority  stock  interest 
In  an  agricultural  credit  corporation  pro- 
viding the  amount  Invested  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  bank's 
unimpaired  capital  and  surplus.  S.  1884.  P/S 
June  28.  1973. 

Par  value  modification 
Directs  the  Secretary  of   the  Treasury   to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  a  new 
par  value  of  the  dollar  of  Si  equals  0.828949 
Special  Drawing  Right   iSDR)   or  the  equiv- 
alent in  terms  of  gold  of  $1  equal  0.023684 
of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold,  thus  devaluating 
the  U.S.  dollar  by  10  percent  and  changing 
the  official  price  of  gold  from  $38  to  S42.22 
per  ounce;  requires  the  President,  whenever 
any  funds  are  Impounded  by  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee   of    the    United    States,    to    transmit 
within  10  days  to  both  houses  of  Congress  a 
special  message  identifying  ihe  amount,  date, 
department  or  agency  affected,  period  of  time.. 
reasons   for.    and    the    fiscal,    economic    and' 
budgetary  effect  as  far  as  is  practicable,  re- 
garding the  impoundment:  requires  the  ces- 
sation of  the  impoundment  within  60  days 
of  continuous  session   after  the  message   is 
received  by  the  Congress  unless  the  Congress 
acts  by  ratifying  the  .specific  impoundment 
by  concurrent  resolution,  or  if  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  impoundment  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  concurrent  resolution,  and  provides 
that  the  effect  of  failure  to  ratify  or  of  dis- 
approval shall  not  only  make  the  obligation 
of  the  budget  authority  mandatory  but  also 
preclude  the  relmpoundment  of  that  specific 
budget  authority;  sets  a  ceiling  of  $268  bil- 
lion on  expenditures  for  f.scal  year  1974.  and 
provides  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  can  reduce  e.xpenditures  by  pro- 
portional cuts  by  budget   category  in  order 
to  stay  within  the  ceiling  if  appropriations 
exceed  it;  provides  that,  after  submission  of 
the    Budget    and   upon    re-ommendation    of 
the   President,   the  Congress  shall   prescribe 
a  ceiling  o:.  expendj.ures  every  fiscal  year, 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  requiring  the  submission 
of  reports  on  foreign  currency  transactions; 
repeals,  effective  December  31.  1973.  sections 
3  and  4  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  and 
provides  that   no  provision   of  law  shall   be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  person  from  pur- 
chasing, holding,  selling,  or  dealing  in  gold; 
provides  that  no  funds  may  be  oblipsted  or 
expended  to  provide  assistance  of  any  kind, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of  North 
Vietnam,  unless  specificalJy  authorized  here- 
after  by   the   Concress.   and   contains   other 
provisions.  H.R.  6912.  P  H  May  29.  1973;  P.  S 
amended  May  30.  1973;  In  conference. 

Public  debt  limit  extension 
Continues  the  present  debt  limitation  level 
of  $465  billion  by  extending  the  current  tem- 
porary debt  limit  of  $65  billion  from  June  30, 
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1973.  through  November  30.  1973;  extends 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits  In  States 
whose  r.iie  of  Insured  unemployment  is  at 
least  4.5  percent  without  regard  to  present 
eligibility  requirements  regarding  the  rate  in 
the  prior  2  years  or  whether  13  weeks  have 
exnired  smce  the  last  State  extended  benefit 
period,  until  such  time  as  the  State's  insured 
unemployment  rate  drops  below  4  percent; 
extends  for  one  year  the  authorization  for 
project  grants  under  the  maternal  and  child 
health  program  scheduled  to  expire  June  30. 
1973.  and  provides  for  a  transition  In  funding 
to  a  State-coordinated  program:  requires  the 
presidential  campaign  checkoff  provision.s  on 
the  income  fax  return  form  to  be  placed  in  a 
non-partisan  form  on  the  front  page  of  the 
return  or  by  the  side  of  the  page  where  sig- 
nature Is  renulred.  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. H.R.  8410.  Public  Law  93-  .  approved 
1973. 

Purchase  of  U.S.  obligations  by  Federal 
Rc.terie   bunks 

Extends  for  1  year,  from  June  30.  1973.  to 
June  30,  1974.  the  authority  of  Fededal  Re- 
serve banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury.  S.  1410.  P  S  June 
27,  1973. 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  amendments 
Simplifies  administration  of  the  social  se- 
curity minimum  guaranty  provision  con- 
tained in  section  3(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  by  permitting  the  Board  to  dis- 
regard postretlrement  earnings  for  purposes 
of  all  guaranty  provision  calculations  of  an 
employee  benefit;  liberalizes  the  eligibility 
conditions  for  children's  benefits  under  the 
act  to  conform  with  the  liberalizations  pro- 
vided In  such  benefits  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  Public  Law  92-603  whereby  a 
survivor  benefit  will  be  paid  as  follows:  after 
adoption  by  anyone.  Instead  of  only  by  a 
clore  relative:  to  a  child  for  a  disability 
which  began  before  age  22  Instead  of  age  18: 
to  a  student  child  after  age  22  In  some  cases: 
to  a  dependent  grandchild  who  Is  treated  as 
A  child  of  his  grandparent:  and  extends  kid- 
ney disease  medicare  coverage  to  railroad 
employees,  their  spouses,  and  their  depend- 
ent children  on  the  same  basis  as  such  cov- 
erage Is  now  provided  for  persons  Insured 
under    the    Social    Security    Act.   H.R.    7357. 

Public  Law  93 ,  approved  1973. 

Securities  laws  amendments 
Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  establish  a  clear,  congressional  policy 
that  membership  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes is  not  to  be  denied  to  financial  In- 
stitutions so  long  as  brokerage  commission 
rates  on  those  exchanges  remain  fixed:  also 
provides  that  at  such  time  as  commission 
rates  become  competitive  (when  national  se- 
curities exchanges  cease  to  maintain  of  en- 
force fixed  rates  of  commission,  or  April  30. 
1976.  whichever  Is  later)  all  members  of  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  must  cease  exe- 
cuting exchange  transactions  for  their  affili- 
ates and  the  institutional  accounts  which 
they  manage,  and  would  thus,  upon  the 
elimination  of  fixed  commission  rates,  pro- 
hibit financial  Institutions  and  securities 
firms  which  manage  Institutional  accounts 
from  using  exchange  memberships  for  their 
own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  ac- 
counts: provides  for  a  two  year  transition 
period  following  the  last  date  upon  which 
a  national  securities  exchange  maintains  or 
enforces  fixed  rates  of  commission  or 
April  30.  1976.  whichever  Is  later.  In  order  to 
allow  exchange  members  relying  upon  the 
Income  from  performing  brokerage  for  man- 
aged Institutional  accounts  to  phase  out  this 
combination  of  functions:  gives  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  manner  In  which 
members  of  national  securities  exchanges 
may  trade  from  on  or  off  the  floor  of  an  ex- 
change for  their  own  account  and  for  the 


account  of  their  affiliates,  which,  according- 
ly, will  have  the  authority  to  control  the 
trading  of  financial  institutions,  as  long  as 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  which  are  ex- 
change members  during  the  period  before 
the  elimination  of  fixed  commission  rates; 
amends  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  to  permit  a  mutual  fund  manager  or 
investment  advLser  to  cause  a  fund  or  client 
to  pay  commissions  to  a  broker  in  excess  of 
the  commissions  being  charged  by  other 
brokers  for  effecting  similar  tran.sactions,  if 
that  broker  provides  research  servi-es  of 
value  to  the  fund  or  client  and  the  adviser 
makes  appropriate  disclosures  concerning 
such  payments,  as  the  SEC  may  require: 
amends  the  Investment  Company  Act  to  re- 
move the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  the  transfer  for  profit  of  a  control- 
ling Interest  In  a  mutual  fund  management 
company,  and  provides  that  a  controlling 
interest  in  such  a  management  company 
may  be  sold  at  a  profit  provided  that  for 
three  years  after  the  transaction  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  directors  of  the  fund  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  new  and  old  investment 
advisers,  and  that  the  transaction  does  not 
Impose  an  "unfair  burden,"  as  defined,  on 
the  fund;  and  contains  other  provlsioias. 
S.  470.  P  S  June  18,  1973. 

EDUCATION 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Amendments 
of  1973 
Extends  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act    (Public    Law   91-230)    for    three    years, 
through    fiscal    year    197(5.    and    authorizes 
therefor  a  total  appropriation  of  $643.7  mil- 
lion;   adds  four  new  leadership  po.sitions  at 
the    Bureau    of    Education    for    the    Handi- 
capped to  assist  the  associate  commissioner 
In  carrying  out  his  duties:  continues  t!ie  ad- 
visory committee  through  July  1.  1976.  at  an 
annual    authorization    of    $100,000;     makes 
grant  authorizations  for  preschool  and  .school 
programs  to   the  States  of   S65   million   for 
fiscal  year   1974,   $80  million   for  fiscal   year 
1975,  and  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1976: 
requires  each  State  to  set  forth  a  plan  of  the 
procedures  it  will  use  to  identify,  locate  and 
evaluate   every   handicapped    clilld    in    that 
State,  to  submit   the  plan  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  approval  bv  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  to  consider  any  amendment  to 
the  State  plaia  a  required  portion  of  ti.e  State 
plan   after  June  30.   1975,   and   to  establish 
policies  and  procedures  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality   of    data    and    Information    col- 
lected by  the  State;   provides  that  no  State 
shall   expend  funds  for   doing   the  plan  re- 
quired unless  that  State  receives  an  amount 
greater   than    the   amount   allotted    to   that 
State  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  raises  the  mini- 
mum each  State  may  receive  from  $200,000  to 
$300,000,    increases   the   maximum   allowable 
funds  for  administration  and  Dlannlng  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000,  and  provides  that  un- 
less the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  allotted 
to  the  States  in  fiscal  year  1974  is  $45  mil- 
lion or  more  these  provisions  shall  not  ap- 
ply;  authorizes  for  the  three  year  per;od  a 
total  of  $48  million  for  deaf  blind   centers 
and  services.  .$75  million  for  early  childhood 
education.  $.37  million  for  resional  re-our^e 
centers.  $15  milliDu  for  recruitment  and  in- 
formation,  $135    million   for   manpower    and 
personnel  training.  $42  million  for  research 
in    the    education    of    the    handicapped.    $55 
million   for  handicapped   persons,   and   $27.5 
million  for  special  orograms  for  children  with 
specific    learning    disabilities;     amends    the 
Higher  Education   Act   of   1965.  as  amended, 
by  allowing  an  institution  to  be  eligible  for 
funds  If  10  percent  of  this  current  under- 
graduate body  is  composed  of  GI  bill  train- 
ees; provides  an  entitlement  of  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  funds  obtained  in  the  preced- 
ing year  lo  local  educational  agencies  which 


qualify  for  a  phaseout  of  Impact  aid  over  a  5 
year  period  if:  (a)  the  local  educational 
agencies  experience  a  10  percent  decrease  in 
the  number  of  federally  connected  children 
during  either  of  fiscal  years  1974  or  1975,  or 
(b)  if  s'.:ch  a  d3crease  occurs  In  the  2  vear 
period  fce^innlng  July  1.  1973,  and  if  these 
decreases  are  due  to  a  cessation  or  decrease 
of  activities  announced  after  April  16.  1973; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  895  P  s 
June  25,  1973. 

National  Conwii.'ision  on  the  Financing  of 
Postsecondary  Education 
Extends  the  authorization  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecond- 
ary Education  and  changes  the  date  on 
which  it  must  make  Its  final  report  from 
April  30,  1973:  provides  that  if  fiscal  year 
1973  appropriations  are  $385  million  or  less 
for  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  that  the  basic  grants  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  full  time  freshman  students.  H.J.  Res 
393.  Public  Law  93-35.  approved  May  16,  1973^ 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2.868  000 
between  February  16,  1973,  and  June  30, 
1973,  for  expenses  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $1,200,000  would  be  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States.  H.R.  3694.  Public  Law  93- 
11,  approved  March  15,  1973. 

Arctic  winter  games  authorization 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $150,000 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  financing  of  Arctic 
Winter  Games  to  be  held  In  Alaska  in  1974 
and  provides  for  disbursement  of  such  funds 
on  such  terms  and  under  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  S.  907.  P/S 
June  18,  1973. 

Atomic   Energy   Commission   authorizations 
1974 

Authorizes  a  total  appropriation  of  $2,429,- 
055,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1974  of  which  $1,740,750,000  Is 
for  operating  expenses  and  $688,305,000  for 
plant  and  capital  equipment  Including  con- 
struction, acquisition  or  modification  of  fa- 
cilities, land  acquisition,  and  acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction,  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  1994.  P'S  June  22,  1973:  P/H 
amended  June  25,  1973. 
Commission  on  Highway  Beautification — 
Extension 

Extends  to  December  31,  1973,  the  date 
for  the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion to  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  Its  final  report  concerning  imple- 
mentation of  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  1965  and  authorizes  therefor  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $250,000.  S.J.  Res.  42. 
Public  Law  93-6,  approved  February  16.  1973. 
Council   on   International   Economic  Policy 

Amends  title  II  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972  to  provide  that. 
Instead  of  serving  as  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  a  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
(CIEP)  from  among  Its  statutory  members: 
provides  that  the  Executive  Director  of  CIEP 
may  appoint  and  fix  salaries  for  members  of 
the  CIEP  staff  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  U.S.C,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service  except, 
however,  for  personnel  performing  functions 
now  performed  by  career  personnel  In  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Trside  Representative 
(STR)  which  will.  In  the  future,  be  merged 
with  CIEP;  provides  that  effective  June  30, 
1973,  the  Executive  Director  of  CIEP  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate:  and  authorizes 
therefor  the  appropriation  of  $3  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and   1975.  S.   1636. 
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PS  June  22,   1973;   P  H  amended  June  28, 
1973;  In  conference. 

Department  of  State  Appropriations  Author- 
ization Act  of  1973 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $613,666,5000,  Includ- 
ing $4.5  million  for  the  U.S.  share  of  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Commission  of 
Control  and  Supervision  in  Vietnam;  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  funds  for  further  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  in  hostilities  In  Indo- 
china or  aid  to  North  Vietnam  without 
specific  authorization  by  Congress;  estab- 
lishes a  new  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs 
In  the  Department  of  State  to  be  headed  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary:  requires  that  mili- 
tary base  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties  and 
also  requires  that  the  Azores  base  agree- 
ment with  Portugal  be  submitted  as  a  treaty: 
requires  that  funds  be  cut  off  for  foreign 
affairs  agencies  which  do  not  comply  with 
Congressional  Committee  or  General  Ac- 
counting Office  requests  for  Information; 
prohibits  use  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  act  to  be  used  for  attempting  to  In- 
fluence the  outcome  of  legislation  pending 
before  Congress  or  the  outcome  of  a  politi- 
cal election:  requires  listing  by  rank  order 
of  Foreign  Service  personnel  selected  for  pro- 
motion; provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Foreign  Service  grievance  procedure  con- 
sonant with  dtie  process;  states  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  seeks  agree- 
ment on  specific  mutual  reductions  in  mili- 
tary expenditures:  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. H.R.  7645.  P  H  June  7,  1973:  P  S 
amended  June   14,   1973:    In  Conference. 

DISASTER    RELIEF 

Emergency  disaster  bill 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  President  to 
make  grants  to  units  of  local  government  and 
State  and  local  public  agencies  for  predlsaster 
assistance  for  fire  suppression,  tree  removal, 
and  reforestation  work  on  public  and  private 
lands  In  the  counties  of  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa.  California,  to  reduce  the  fire  threat 
caused  by  a  freeze  in  December  of  1972  which 
killed  tens  of  thousands  of  eucalyptus  trees 
throughout  the  area;  provides  for  reimburse- 
ment to  property  owners  for  actual  or  rea- 
sonable costs  in  carrying  out  tree  removal 
activities  on  private  property;  and  directs  the 
President  to  exercise  the  authority  confer- 
red on  him  by  section  221  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  In  order  to  avert  or  lesson  the  effects 
of  a  major  disaster.  S.  1697.  P  S  May  21.  1973. 

Emergency  loan  program  for  disaster 
areas 
Amends  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
emergency  loan  program  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
which  was  curtallea  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  action  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1972.  to  provide  a  source  of  funds  for 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  areas  determined  to 
be  disaster  areas  by  either  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  President;  eliminates  "cer- 
tain features,  including  the  loan  forgiveness 
feature  and  low  Interest  rates,  which  became 
a  part  of  the  emergency  loan  propram  as  a 
result  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-606.  and  the  "Agnes-Rapid  City" 
Act.  Public  Law  92-385;  requires  the  Secre- 
tar>-  to  make,  insure  or  guarantee  loans  to 
eligible  applicants;  sets  the  maximum  in- 
terest rate  on  loans  at  5  percent:  requires 
that  applicants  be  unable  to  obtain  credit 
elsewhere  at  reasonable  rates;  makes  it  mnn- 
datory  that  the  Secretary  designate  areas 
eligible  for  emergency  loans  where  the  cri- 
teria for  such  designation  exists;  repeals  sec- 
tion 232  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
which,  effective  July  1,  1973.  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  cancel  a  part  or  all  of 
the  principal  amount  cf  certain  loans  and 
charge  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  applies  the 
same  interest  rate  to  and  eliminates  the  for- 
giveness feature  for  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration disaster  loans  made  under  the  Small 
Business  Act  In  connection  with  any  disaster 
occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act:  and  contains  other  provisions. 
H.R.  1975.  Public  Law  93-24.  approved  April 
20,  1973. 

Small  Business  Act  amendments 
Provides  that  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion (FHA)  and  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (SBA)  disaster  loans  made  in  connection 
with  disasters  occurring  prior   to  April   20, 
1973,  the  enactment  date  of  Public  Law  93-24 
which  amended  the  emergency  loan  programs, 
are  to  be  made  on  the  same  loan  terms:  au- 
thorizes,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-24,  loan   forgiveness  on   SBA 
and  FHA  disaster  loans  of  up  to  $4,000  with 
respect   to   disasters   occurring   on    or    after 
April  20,  1973;   continues  the  SBA's  discre- 
tionary authority  to  refinance  mortgages  on 
substantially  damaged  homes  and  to  suspend 
disaster  loan  payments  in  hardship  cases  by 
canceling  the  present  July   1,   1973,  expira- 
tioii  date  for  that  authority;   and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.   1672.  PS  May  17.   1973. 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
Grants    to   the    President    temporary    au- 
thority until  March  1.  1975,  to  deal  vi-ith  a 
national  energy  crisis  involving  extraordinary 
shortages  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, or  dislocations  in  their  national  distri- 
bution system,  which  he  may  delegate  to  the 
Secretan-  of  the  Interior  or  other  agency  head 
he  deems  appropriate;  provides  that  the  Pres- 
idetit  shall  designate  an  agency  to  supervise 
compliance  and  promulgate  regulations  un- 
der the  act:  authorizes  that  agency  to  require 
periodic  reports  from  those  subject  to  the 
act.  subpena  witnesses  and  documents,  and 
to   request   the   Attorney   General   to   bring 
action  to  enjoin  acts  and  practices  In  viola- 
tion of  the  act:  directs  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Emergency  Fuel  Allocation  within 
that  agency  to  receive  complaints  from  State 
aiid  locj.1  governmental  units  concerning  lack 
of  gasoline  or  fuel  oil  supplies  or  price  in- 
creases in  violation  of  this  act.  which  shall 
be  empowered  to  order  that   adequate  sup- 
plies   be    made    available    to    communities 
threatened  v.ith  the  disruption  of  essential 
public  services;  directs  the  President  within 
30  days  of  enactment,  after  public  hearings, 
to  have  published  priority  schedules,  plans, 
and  regulations  for  the  allocation  or  distri- 
bution of  crude  oil  and  any  refined  petro- 
leum products  which  Is  or  may  b'   In  short 
supply   nationally   or    in    any   region   of   the 
United  States  and  authorizes  temporary  allo- 
cation in  emergency  situations  pending  their 
promulgation:    provides   that  the   President 
shall  allocate  or  distribute,  pursuant  to  the 
priority  schedules,  plans  and  regulations,  any 
liquid  fuel,  whether  crude  or  refined,  or  im- 
ported or  domestically  produced,  which  Is  in 
extraordinary  short  supply  nationally  or  re- 
gionally: provides  that  the  regulations  shall 
include  standards  and  procedures  for  deter- 
minino;  or  reviewing  prices  of  allocated  fuels: 
directs  the  President  to  use  his  authority  un- 
der this  act  and  existing  law  to  assure  ade- 
quate   crude   oil    supplies    to   all    retineries; 
establishes  an  allocation  formula  concerning 
sales  to  Independent   refiners  and   to  inde- 
pendent dealers   by  producers  or  importers 
of  more  than  200,000  barrels  per  day  of  crude 
petroleum  and  or  natural   gas  liquids  with 
the   provision   that   this  allocation   program 
may  lie  replaced  or  amended  by  the  priority 
schedules,  plans,   and  regulations   issued  to 
implement    this   act;    provides   tliat   actions 
taken  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
.^ct  of   1970.  as  amended,  shall  continue   in 
effect  until  modified  or  rescinded  by  or  pur- 
suant to  this  act:   contains  in  sections  108- 
110  entitled  the  -Fair  Marketing  of  Petroleum 
Products  .Act."  provisions  for  tlie  protection 
of  denlers  concerning  supply  and  price  and 


for  the  protection  of  f ranch Ised  dealers  In 
regard  to  cancellation  of  a  franchise:  author- 
izes suit  by  a  retailer  or  distributor  m  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
against  a  distributor  or  refiner  which  eii- 
gages  in  prohibited  conduct;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  1570  P  S  June  5.  1973. 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1973 
Creates  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  three  member  Council  on  Energy  Pol- 
icy to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
which  shall  serve  as  the  principal  adviser 
to  the  President  on  energy  policy;  be  a  focal 
point  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and  inter- 
pretation of  energy  statistics;  coordinate  the 
energy  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  provide  leadership  for  State  governments 
and  other  persons  involved  in  energy  activi- 
ties; prepare  a  long-range  comprehensne 
plan  (the  Energy  Plan),  to  be  updated  an- 
nually, for  energy  development,  utilization, 
and  conservation;  and.  is  to  review  all  legis- 
lative recommendations  and  reports  sent  to 
Congress  and.  if  it  disapproves,  send  to  the 
President  and  the  Federal  agency  in\olved 
a  statement  In  writing  of  its  position  and 
reasons  therefor;  directs  the  Council  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  1.  1974.  and 
annually  thereafter,  an  energy  report  to  ac- 
company the  Energy  Plan  including  esti- 
mates of  energy  needs  for  the  ensuing  ten- 
year  period,  discussion  of  sources  of  supply 
for  meeting  those  needs,  and  an  evaluation 
of  trends  in  price,  quality,  management,  and 
utilization  of  energy  resources:  authorizes 
the  Comptroller  General  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  the  operations  of  the  Council  and 
report  to  Congress  with  respect  to  Federal 
energy  programs  including  his  recommenda- 
tions: authorizes  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  of  $1  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  S2  million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  and  $4 
million  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  vear;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  70.  P  s  Mav  10 
1973. 

Exemption  of  Federal  judiciary  from  charges 
for  space  and  scriices 
Relieves    the    Federal    Judiciary    and    the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  from  all  administrative  du- 
ties in  the  calculation  of  charges  for  service, 
maintenance,  repair,  space,  quarters  or  other 
facilities  as  required  by  section  210(ji  of  the 
Federal   Property   and   Administrative   Serv- 
ices Act  of  194»,  as  amended,  bv  requiring 
the   Administrator   of   the   General   Services 
Administration  to  pn  vide  such  administra- 
tive .service.:.  S    2079    P  S  June  28.  1973. 
Federal  elections 
Sets   a   time    for   the   holding   of   primary 
elections    or    nomination     conventions    for 
choosing  candidates  for  election  to  t^e  offices 
of    U.S.    Senator.    Representative.    Deleeate. 
or  Resident  Commissioner  by  providing  ^that 
they  shall   be  held  at  any  time  di-riiii:  the 
period    beginnitig   on    the    first    Tuesday    in 
August;  provides  that  a  political  party  which 
nominates  its  candidate  for  election  to  the 
oiTice  of  President  by  holdine  «  national  nom- 
inating conventio.".  shall  hMd  that  conven- 
tion beginning  on  the  third  Monday  of  Au- 
trust  of  the  year  in  which  the  President  and 
Vice   President   are   elected;    makes   election 
day.   the   lir.-t   Tuesday   next   after  the   first 
Monday    in    November,    in    1976,    and    every 
^-eoond  year  thereafter,  a  national   holiday" 
provides   that   the   act   shaM    take  effect   oii 
January   1.   1976;   and  contains  other  provi- 
sioi.s.  S.  343.  P  S  June  27,  1973. 
Flood  in.'^urance 
Amends  the  Hou-ine  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  to  increase  from  $2  5  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion  the  limitation  on  the  face 
amount  of  flood  Insurance  coverage  author- 
ized to  be  outstanding.  S  J    Res.  26    Public 
Law  93-4.  approved  February  2.  1973. 

Increases    the    authority   "for    the   Federal 
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flood  Insurance  program  from  $4  billion  to 
$6  billion.  S.J.  Res.   112.  Public  Law  93-38, 
approved  June  5,  1973. 
Foreign  Service  Building  Act  amendments 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $59,611,000  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  for  the  Foreign  Build- 
ings program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  which  $13,811,000  Is  for  new 
construction,  acquisition  and  development, 
and  $45,800,000  Is  for  operations.  H.R.  5610. 
Public  Law  93-47,  approved  June  22,  1973. 
Government  Printing  Office 

Provides  that  certifying  officers  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  be  responsible 
for  the  vouchers  they  certify  for  payment  to 
the  disbursing  officer  in  the  same  way  as 
other  certifying  officers  of  the  Government: 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1794.  P  S 
June  28.  1973. 

Grants  the  Public  Printer  the  authority  to 
adopt  an  official  Government  Printing  Office 
seal  which  would  have  Judicial  recognition, 
and  to  designate  employees  to  administer 
and  certify  oaths.  S    1795.  P  S  June  28.  1973. 

Amends  the  Act  of  October  30,  1965,  40 
use.  759(e),  known  as  the  "Brooks  Bill" 
to  restore  full  authority  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  in  the  field  of  printing 
and  binding,  and  thereby  continue  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  the 
contract  on  marginally  punched  continuous 
forms  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing.  S.  1802.  P  S  June  28.  1973 
Maritime  authorization.  1974 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1D74  for  programs  of  the  Maritime  Admmis- 
tratlon  within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  the  amount  of  $531,315,000.  and  amends 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority of  the  Maritime  Administration  from 
83  billion  to  $5  billion.  H.R,  7670.  Public  Law 
93-       .  approved  1973. 

Mint  buildings 

Increases  from  $45  million  to  $95  million 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  the  con- 
struction of  mint  facilities,  such  funds  to 
be  appropriated  as  may  be  necessarv  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30. 
1963.  and  ending  before  July  1,  1983,  with 
the  provision  that  the  aggregate  of  such 
sums  shall  not  exceed  the  $95  million  au- 
thorization. S.  1901.  P  S  June  27,  1973. 
Motor  Vehicle  Defect  Remedy  Act 

Amends  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  by  empowering  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transpi  ^nation  to  require  that 
the  manxifacturer  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  an 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  (including 
tires)  which  contains  a  safety  related  defect 
or  II  failure  to  comply  with  a  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  to  remedy  such  defect  or 
failure  to  comply  without  charge  to  the  con- 
sumer: defines  the  administrative  hearing 
procedure  available  to  such  manufacturer: 
provides  for  a  procedure  whereby  the  Secre- 
tary can  act  immediately  to  remove  an  ob- 
vious hazard  by  applying  to  a  District  Court 
for  such  temporary  or  permanent  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  public: 
authorities  therefor  an  appropriation  of  not 
to  exceed  $46  773  million  for  fiscal  year  1974: 
and  ccmtains  other  provisions.  S.  355  P  S 
May  17.  1973. 

National   Commission   on   Productivity — Ex- 
tension 

Extends  for  an  additional  2  months,  to 
June  30.  1973.  the  President's  Commission  on 
Productivity.  S.J.  Res.  93.  Public  Law  93  34. 
approved  May  14    1973 

National    Commission   on    Productivity   and 
Work  Quality 

Renames  the  President's  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  as  the  National 
Commission     on     Productlvltv     and     Work 


Quality;  sets  the  promotion  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  economy  and  im- 
provement of  worker  morale  and  work  quali- 
ty as  objectives  of  the  Commission  and 
defines  its  functions:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  1752.  PS  May  10,  1973. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Amendments  of  1973 
Authorizes  appropriations  at  an  increased 
level  of  funding  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  grants-in-aid  to  States 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
and  matching  funds  for  gifts  to  the  Endow- 
ments, in  the  total  amount  of  $160  million, 
$280  million,  and  $400  million  for  fiscal  years 
1974.  1975.  and  1976.  respectively.  S.  795.  P,  S 
May  2.  1973;  PH  amended  June  14.  1973;  In 
Conference. 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act 

Amends  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966:  increases  authorizations  to  $15.6 
million.  $20  million,  and  $24  4  million  for 
fiscal  years  1974.  1975.  and  1976  respectively 
for  matching  Federal  grants  to  States  and 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation: 
extends  authorizations  of  $100,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  and  authorizes 
$125,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  United  States 
participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Rome 
Centre:'  arwl  provides  that  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  shall  con- 
tinue an  existance  until  December  31.  1985. 

S.  1201.  Public  Law  92 ,  approved  1973. 

National   Science   Foundation    Autliori::ation 
Act  oj  1974 

Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1974  in 
the  amount  of  $643,100,000.  and  in  foreign 
currencies  which  the  Treasury  Department 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States,  $3,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974  HR  8510  P  H  June  22, 
1973;  P  S  amended  June  29,  1973. 
Office  oj  Environmental  Quality  Authorisa- 
tions 

Authorizes  (in  addition  to  the  standing 
authorization  of  $1  million  per  fiscal  year 
contained  in  Public  Law  91-190)  an  appro- 
priation of  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $2  million  for  fiscal  vear  1975  for  the 
operations  of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Qualitv.  S  1379  Public  Law  93-36,  approved 
May  18,  1973. 

OWer   Americans    Comprehensive   Services 
Amendments  of  1973 

Extends  and  amends  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  therein:  improves  the  orga- 
nizational structure  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  level  of  the  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibility for  the  delivery  of  such  services: 
creates  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Aping  to 
act  as  an  advocate  for  the  elderly  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  government  policies  and 
programs  relating  to  their  particular  needs 
and  problems:  places  the  Administration 
on  Aging  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  a.ssigns 
primary  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
act  to  the  Commissioner  on  Aging:  expands 
the  existine  program  cf  formula  grants  to 
the  States  by  providing  funding  for  a  range 
of  social  services  in  accordance  with  ap- 
proved State  plans:  authorizes  funds  for 
direct  grants  to  model  projects  with  priority 
to  projects  in  the  areas  of  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  special  transportation  and  other 
services  for  the  physically  and  mentally  im- 
paired elderly:  authorizes  grants  for  multi- 
disciplinary  centers  of  gerontology  and  for 
multi-purposes  senior  centers:  authorizes 
grants  for  training  programs  for  personnel 
and  for  research  and  development  projects  in 
the  field  of  aging:  provides  for  a  special  study 
and  demonstration  projects  on  transporta- 
tion   problems    of    older    Americans;    makes 


surplus  commodities  available  for  nutri- 
tion programs:  authorizes  grants  to  States 
for  older  readers  services;  establishes  an 
Older  American  Community  Service  Emplov- 
ment  program;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. Note:  (H.R.  15657  (92d-2d) .  a  meas- 
ure containing  similar  provisions,  was  pocket 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  October  30 
1973.)  S.  50  Public  Law  93-29,  approved 
May  3.  1973. 

Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
Continues  the  Peace  Corps  program  on  a 
one  year  authorization  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  $77,001,000  to  fi- 
nance the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
during  fiscal  year  1974,  and  places  the  Peace 
Corps  under  Federal  procurement  law.  H.R. 
5293.  Public  Law  93-49,  approved  June  25 
1973. 

Preservation  of  historical  and  archeological 
data 
Amends  a  1960  law  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  conducts  archeological  salvage 
programs  at  reservoir  construction  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  activity  to  include  all 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  or  authorized 
construction  projects  which  result  in  altera- 
tion of  the  terrain;  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  a  survey  and  salvage  program 
upon  notification  not  only  by  the  instigation 
agency  but  also  by  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency  or  responsible  private  orga- 
nizations or  Individuals;  authorizes  con- 
struction agencies  to  use  or  transfer  up  to 
one  percent  of  funds  appropriated  for  a 
project  to  the  Secretary  for  survey  and  sal- 
vage work;  provides  that  the  costs  incurred 
in  connection  with  public  works  projects  for 
archeological  work  under  this  act  would  be- 
come non-reimbursable  project  costs:  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  514.  P  S  May 
22,  1973. 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  amendments  of  1973 
Extends  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EDA)  programs  authorized  by 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  enable  disadvantaged  local 
and  regional  areas  to  put  in  place  the  public 
facilities  essential  to  economic  development, 
for  one  fiscal  year  through  June  30,  1974, 
with  a  total  authorization  of  $430  million  as 
follows:   $200  million  for  grants  under  title 

I  for  public  works  and  development  facilities, 
of  which  not  less  than  25  percent  nor  more 
than  35  percent  is  for  newly  defined  re- 
development areas  under  section  401(a)(6): 
$55  million   for  loan  assistance  under  title 

II  for  financing  public  works  and  facilities 
and  redevelopment  area  projects;  $35  mil- 
lion for  technical  assistance  under  title  III 
for  alleviating  conditions  of  excessive  under- 
employment In  certain  areas;  $45  million 
under  title  IV  for  projects  in  economic  de- 
velopment centers  and  for  an  increase  in 
grant  assistance  for  projects  to  redevelop- 
ment areas;  and  $95  milUon  for  title  V  Re- 
gional Action  Planning  Commissions;  con- 
tinues the  moratorium  on  changing  the 
designation  of  economic  development  dis- 
tricts for  one  year:  provides  for  up  to  100 
percent  instead  of  up  to  75  percent  funding 
for  administrative  expenses  of  Indian  tribes 
eligible  for  certain  grants-in-aid  under  title 
III:  and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  2246. 
Public  Law  93-16.  approved  June   18.   1973. 

Recreation  use  fees 

Amends  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  'here 
will  be  no  charge  for  the  day  use  or  recrea- 
tional use  of  certain  facilities  in  recreational 
areas  which  most  visitors  might  use.  S.  1381. 
P  S  May  16.  1973. 

Renegotiation  Act  Amendments  of  1973 

Extends  to  June  30,  1974,  the  Renogotla- 
tlon  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  which  author- 
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izes  the  Government  to  recapture  excessive 
profits  on  certain  Government  contracts  and 
subcontracts;  provides  a  social  security  cost 
of  living  benefit  Increase  of  approximately 
5.6  percent  effective  June  1,  1974;  increases 
the  monthly  income  guaranteed  under  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  program  for  aged,  blmd  and  dlsaoled 
persons  from  $130  to  $140  for  an  individual 
and  from  $195  to  $210  a  month  for  a  couple 
for  months  after  June  1974:  Increases  the 
earnings  limitation  for  persons  drawing  sc- 
cial  security  from  $2,100  to  $2,400;  raises  tax- 
able wages  under  social  security  from  $12,000 
In  1974  to  $12,600;  contains  provisions  to  as- 
sure that  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons 
now  receiving  cash  assistance  or  eligible  for 
Medicaid  are  protected  from  a  reduction  in 
benefits  or  loss  of  Medicaid  eligibility  when 
the  SSI  program  becomes  effective  next 
January  1975;  suspends  for  4  months  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fares authority  to  Issue  new  social  services 
regulations  scheduled  to  become  effective 
July  1.  1973.  unless  new  changes  are  proposed 
by  the  Department  and  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Wavs 
and  Means  Committee:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  7445.  Public  Law  93-  .  ap- 
proved 1973. 

Service  Contract  Act  extension  to  Canton 
Island 

Amend  section  8(d)  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  (Which  provides  labor  stand- 
ards and  prevailing  wage  requirements  for 
employees  working  under  Government  serv- 
ice contracts)  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  act  to  Canton  Island  in  the  central 
Pacific  which,  in  1939,  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Jointly  agreed  to  ad- 
minister untU   1989.  H.R.  5157.  Public  Law 

93-    .  approved  1973. 

Small  Business   Act  amendments 

Amends  section  4(c) 4  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  increase  the  total  amount  of 
loans,  guarantees,  and  other  obligations  or 
commitments  outstanding  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA);  consolidates 
and  expands  the  present  authorities  in  the 
Small  Business  Act  provided  by  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  of  1969,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  the  Egg 
Product  Inspection  Act  of  1970,  into  a  new 
section  authorizing  loans  to  help  small  busi- 
ness concerns  comply  with  standards  im- 
posed under  any  Federal  law  in  order  to 
provide  a  uniform  approach  and  single 
framework  for  the  extension  of  economic 
disaster  loans  to  aid  small  business  firms  in 
complying  with  new  Federal  environmental, 
consumer,  pollution,  and  safety  standards: 
provides  that  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FHA)  and  Small  Business  Administration 
disaster  loans  made  in  connection  with  dis- 
asters occurring  prior  to  April  20.  1973.  the 
enactment  date  of  Public  Law  93-24  which 
amended  the  emergency  loan  programs,  are  to 
be  made  on  the  same  loan  terms:  authorizes, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  93-24,  loan  forgiveness  on  SBA  and 
FHA  disaster  loans  of  up  to  $4,000  with  re- 
spect to  disasters  occurring  on  or  after  April 
20.  1973:  continues  the  SBA's  discretionary 
authority  to  refinance  mortgages  on  substan- 
tially damaged  homes  and  to  suspend  disas- 
ter loan  payments  in  hardship  cases  bv  .an- 
cellng  the  present  July  1.  1973.  expiration 
date  for  that  authority;  authorizes  loans  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  raising 
livestock  who  suffer  substantial  economic  In- 
iury  as  a  result  of  animal  di.sease:  authorizes 
loans  to  small  businesses  which  suffer  sub- 
stantial economic  damage  as  a  result  of  the 
closing  or  reduction  in  the  scope  of  opera- 
tion of  military  ba.ses:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  1672.  P  S  May  17.  1973. 

Trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  islands 
Authorizes  $64  million  for  fiscal  vear  1974 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


for  civil  works  and  administrative  programs; 
authorizes  an  additional  sum  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  be 
used  if  necessary  to  offset  reduction  in  or 
termination  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams or  other  funds  made  available  to  the 
territory  by  other  Federal  agencies;  extends 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Comptroller  for 
Guam  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  prescribes  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities; and  contains  other  provisions.  S. 
1385.  PS  May  22.  1973;  P  H  amended  June  19. 
1973;  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment 
with  an  amendment  June  21.  1973. 

Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  amend- 
rnen  ts 

Amends  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  to  provide,  until  July  1,  1976.  for  full 
Federal  funding  of  the  first  $25,000  for  any 
single  relocation  payment  for  persons  dis- 
placed by  federally  assisted  programs  and 
projects;  expands  coverage  of  the  act  to  per- 
sons displaced  by  eight  specified  Federal  pro- 
grams; authorizes,  through  June  30,  1973,  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  pay  a  State  not 
In  compliance  with  the  act  such  funds  as 
are  necessary,  in  excess  of  the  first  $25,000 
of  cost,  to  make  all  payments  and  provide  all 
benefits  required  by  the  act:  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  261 .  P  S  February  2.  1973. 
United   States   Travel   Service   authorization 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $22.5  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1975.  and 
1976  for  the  United  States  Travel  Service 
which  Is  charged  with  promoting  foreign 
tourism  to  the  United  States.  S.  1747.  PS 
June  13,  1973. 

Voter  Registration  Act 
Establishes  a  voter  registration  system  for 
Federal  elections  through  the  mall;  estab- 
lishes within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a 
Voter  Registration  Administration  to  admin- 
ister the  program  with  an  Administrator  and 
two  Associates  of  different  political  parties 
to  be  appointed  for  terms  of  4  years  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  pro- 
vides that  an  individual  who  qualifies  to  be  a 
voter  under  State  law  and  registers  as  pro- 
vided under  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections  in  that  State:  requires 
States  to  provide  for  an  applicant  to  register 
up  to  30  days  before  a  Federal  election:  pro- 
vides that  the  Administration  shall  prepare 
voter  registration  forms  designed  to  provide 
a  simple  method  to  register  by  mail  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Postal  Service  at  least 
every  two  years,  which  the  applicant  shall 
mail  or  deliver  when  completed  to  the  local 
registration  agent  who  must  then  notify  the 
applicant  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection;  pro- 
vides. In  regard  to  prevention  of  fraudulent 
registration,  that,  in  addition  to  appropriate 
action  under  State  law.  a  State  official  shall 
notify  the  Administration  which  shall  pro- 
vide assistance,  and  that  when  a  State  official 
or  the  Administration  determines  that  a  pat- 
tern of  fraudulent  registration  or  attempted 
fraudulent  registration  exists,  either  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney-General  to  bring  a  civil 
action.  In  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  enjoin  fraudulent  registration; 
includes  criminal  oenaltles  for  the  falsifying 
of  voter  registration  forms  or  voting  more 
than  once:  provides  for  payment  to  the 
States  of  the  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, of  processing  registration 
forms  under  this  act.  and  provides  financial 
assist.ircc  to  States  adopt Int:  this  system  for 
State  elections:  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  352.  P  S  May  9.  1973. 

Wagner-O'Dap  Art  Amendment.  1973 
Amends  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  92-28.  to  increase  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services 
of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped 


for  fiscal  year  1974  from  $200,000  to  $240,000. 
S.  1413.  P  S  June  15.  1973. 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
amendment 
Amends  section  236  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
certain  employees  to  1 1 )  increase  the  quota 
on  retirements  from  800  to  2.100  for  the 
period  Julv  1.  1969.  to  June  30.  1974.  and  (2) 
establish  a  quota  of  1.500  for  retirements 
between  July  l.  1974.  and  June  30.  1979. 
S.  1494.  Public  Law  93-31,  approved  May 
8.  1973. 

Federal  employees  retirement 
Allows  Federal  employees,  who  meet  the 
present  requirements  for  retirement  upon 
Involuntary  separation  of  25  years  of  service, 
or  20  years  of  service  at  age  50.  to  retire  at 
their  own  option  during  a  period  when  the 
employing  agency  is  undergoing  a  major  re- 
duction in  force.  H.R.  6077  Public  Law  93- 
approved  1973. 

Library  of  Congress 
Provides  pay  increases  for  members  of  the 
police    force    of    the    Library    of    Concress. 
S.   1904.  P  S  June  28.   1973. 

HEALTH 

Child  nutrition   programs 
Amends  section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lxinch    Act   which    authorizes   expenditures 
for  commodities  to  provide  a  means  to  en- 
able the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet 
school  lunch  and  breakfast   program  needs 
for  this  fiscal  year:  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  for  this  fiscal  year  only,  to  make 
an  estimate  as  of  March   15  of  the  amount 
of  commodities  which  the  Department  will 
deliver  to  schools:  requires  the  Secretary  (if 
this  estimate  Is  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  amount  the  Department  orig- 
inally planned  to  deliver  to  schools)   to  pay 
the  States,  no  later  than  April    15.  a  cash 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
initial  estimate  and  the  amount   to  be  de- 
livered this  fiscal  year  as  determined  by  the 
March    15   estimate,   and    to   distribute   the 
money  to  the  States  according  to  their  ratio 
of  meals  served  under  the  school  lunch  anci 
breakfast  program:  directs  the  Secretary  to 
use  section  32  funds  and  funds  from  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Art  of  1949  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  and  to  request,  if  neces- 
sary, a  supplemental  appropriation:    waives 
the   matching   requirements   for   the   funds 
distributed    under    this    bill:    and    contains 
other  provisions    H.R    4278    Public  Law  93- 
13.  approved  March  30.  1973. 
Compre'r.ensirc  Alcohol  .ibusc  cirf  .Alcohol- 
ism  Prevention.  Treatment  end  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  of  1973 
Extends   for   2    years   through    fiscal   year 
1976     the     State     formula     grant     program 
originally  authorized   by  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol    Abuse    ar.d    Alcoholism    Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of   1970. 
Public  Law  91-616.  maintauung  the  annual 
authorization  level  at   $80   million:   extends 
the    contract    and    project    gram    authority 
of  the  Act  of  1970  for  an  additional  3  years 
through    fiscal    year    1976.    and    authorizes 
hercfor    appropriations    of    $90    million    for 
fiscal  year  1974,  .*100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  and  $110  mUlicn  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
adds  a  new  specl.-il  grant  authority  provid- 
ing an  additional  allotment  of  $100  000  plus 
10  percent  of  its  formula  allotment  for  each 
State  which  adopts  the  Uniform  Alcoholism 
and  Intoxication  Treatment  Act.  or  legisla- 
tion    .substantially     similar     to     that     Act. 
which  requires  Intoxication  to  be  treated  as 
a  responsibility  of  the  commvmitys  public 
health  and  social  service  agencies  rather  than 
of  its  criminal  Ju.=tlcc  system:  prohibits  pub- 
lic   or    private    general    hospitals    receiving 
funds  from  Federal  agencv  sources  from  dLs- 
criminatlng  in  their  admissions  or  treatment, 
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policies  against  any  person  solely  because  of 
his  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism;  declares  the 
language  of  the  Act  of  1970  placing  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism within  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  substitutes  language  plac- 
ing it  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  thereby  permitting,  not 
requiring,  the  Secretary  to  place  the  Insti- 
tute elsewhere  within  the  Department:  gives 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  authority  for  eleven  top  level 
positions:  places  alcoholism  project  and  co-i- 
tract  authority  under  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act:  elimi- 
nates duplication  by  deleting  section  247  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act: 
and  contains  other  provision.  S.  1125.  P  S 
June  21.  1973. 

Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
Development  Act  of  1973 
Amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
add  a  new  Title  XII  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  grants  and  contracts  to  States, 
units  of  local  goverrunent.  or  combinations 
of  local  governments  to  plan,  Improve,  and 
expand  comprehensive  and  Integrated  sys- 
tems for  providing  emergency  medical  serv- 
icer, and  authorizes  therefor  the  appropria- 
tion of  $37.5  million,  $75  million,  and  $112.5 
million  for  fiscal  years  1974,  1975.  and  1976, 
respectively,  cf  which  not  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  such  sums  appropriated  yearly  shall 
be  made  available  for  grants  and  contracts 
for  rural  areas;  requires,  as  a  prerequisite 
for  such  funding,  the  presentation  of  a  plan 
for  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  emer- 
gency medical  services  system  (which  must 
meet  certain  requirements  Including  the 
training  of  necessary  health  care  personnel, 
adequate  provisions  for  transportation  of 
parieiits,  and  a  plan  to  meet  mass  casualties 
arlsmi;  from  natural  disasters),  requires  the 
establishment  of  an  Area  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services  Planning  Council  to  develop  a 
plan  for  the  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tem and  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  opera- 
tion of  th?  system;  establishes  the  Inter- 
agency Technical  Committee  on  Emergency 
Medical  Services  to  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  emergency  medical 
services:  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  Initiate  additional  MAST  (Military  As- 
sistance to  Safety  and  Traffic)  programs: 
establishes  a  National  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Advisory  Council  to  advise,  consult 
with,  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary:  authorizes  grants  and  con- 
tracts In  the  case  of  private  entitles,  for  the 
support  of  research  In  emergency  medical 
techniques,  meth  ds,  devices,  and  delivery; 
requires  all  components  of  an  emergency 
medical  services  system  supported  under 
provisions  of  the  act  to  meet  standards  and 
criteria  established  In  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  and  permits  the  waiving  of  this 
requirement  under  certain  conditions;  re- 
quires an  annual  report  to  Congress  en  the 
administration  of  programs  authorised 
under  this  act  Including  an  evaluation  of 
the  adeqiiacy  of  the  provision  on  emergency 
medical  services  throughout  the  Nation,  a 
study  cf  legal  barriers  to  the  effectiveness 
of  medical  care  in  emergency  situations  and 
recommendations  for  necessary  legislation; 
assures  the  continuation  of  operations  hi 
certain  specified  public  health  service  hos- 
pitals: and  contains  other  provi<*lons.  S.  504. 
P  S  May  15.  1973;  P  H  amended  May  31. 
1973.  In  conference. 

Health   Maintenance   Organi::ation   and   Re- 
sources Developvient  Act  of  1973 

Defines  In  Part  A  of  Title  I.  Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations,  the  functions  and 
requirements  for  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization and  the  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  a  health  maintenance 
(Organization;  authorizes  funds  for  use  by  the 


Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  years  1974-1976  for  the  follow- 
ing: $45  million  for  grants  for  planning  and 
feasibility  studies  of  developing  or  expand- 
ing health  maintenance  organizations:  $70 
million  for  grants  for  initial  development 
costs;  $85  million  for  construction  grants; 
•585  million  for  grants  for  Initial  cost  of 
operation:  $60  million  for  construction  loans; 
$85  million  for  loans  for  initial  cost  of  opera- 
tion: and  $100  million  for  grants  and  loans 
to  health  maintenance  organizations  or  non- 
profit entitles  intending  to  become  HMO's 
in  rural  areas:  provides,  in  Part  B.  for  an 
annual  payment  to  certified  health  care  pro- 
viders as  an  initiative  award  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  administrative  costs  allowed  by 
the  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  As- 
surance incurred  in  complying  with  the  re- 
qmrements  of  the  Commission,  and  author- 
izes for  this  purpose  $150  million:  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  annual  capitation 
granti  to  health  maintenance  organi;;ations 
during  the  first  3  years  of  operation  serving 
persons  who  cannot  meet  the  expenses  of 
such  organizations'  premiums:  requires  that 
not  less  than  7.5  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  Part  A  of  this  title  be  used 
for  this  purpose;  prohibits  transfer  of  funds 
within  the  act;  provides  for  waiver  of  open 
enrollment  Ui  specified  circumstances;  re- 
quires recipients  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
act  to  keep  records  of  full  disclosure  of  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  fluids;  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  contract  with  health 
maintenance  organizations  to  provide  health 
services  to  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
such  services  from  the  Indian  Health  Service; 
In  Title  II.  Commls.>ion  on  Quality  Health 
Care  Assurance  Act  of  1973.  establishes  a 
Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  Assur- 
ance in  the  Deparrment  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  composed  of  11  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  provides  that  the 
Commis-ion.  anions?  its  duties,  is  to  promul- 
gate standards  for  qualifications  of  personnel, 
composition  of  medical  groups,  and  other 
characteristics  dealing  with  the  adequacy  of 
facilities  and  equipment:  to  gather  data  de- 
s-?riblng.  in  statistical  terms,  the  process  of 
healtli  care  in  v.irious  parts  of  the  country; 
a'>.d  to  monitor  and  enforce  the  meaningful 
i.nd  effective  consumer  disclosure  provisions 
f  f  the  legislation;  requires  the  publication  of 
.1  description  of  any  health  care  plan  covered 
oy  this  title  within  90  days  of  establishment 
,".:itln4  the  fees  and  prices,  scope  of  services, 
accessibility  and  availability  of  services,  and 
a  statement  of  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion; authorizes  the  Commission  to  suspend 
certificates  of  approval  of  health  care  pro- 
viders in  certain  circumstances:  provides  for 
arbitration  in  malpractice  claims;  and  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $125  million  over  a  three- 
year  period  as  follows:  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  and 
v70  million  for  fiscal  year  1373  to  carry  out 
the  provl:lor.s  of  title  II:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  14.  P  S  May  15,  1973. 

Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973 
Extends  the  12  expiring  health  authorities 
m  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  and  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act.  for  health  research 
and  development;  health  statistics;  public 
he.ilth  training;  migrant  health:  compre- 
hensive heal'.h  planning  and  services;  medi- 
cal libraries:  Hill-Burton  facilities  construc- 
tion; allied  health  training:  regional  medical 
programs;  family  planning;  community 
mental  health  centers:  and  developmental 
disabilities  for  1  year  to  June  30.  1974.  at  a 
total  authorization  level  of  $1,270.6  million: 
restricts  the  authorization  for  project  grants 
under  section  304(e)  d  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  programs  respecting  neigh- 
borhood health  centers,  family  health  cen- 
ters, lead-based  paint  poisoning  prevention. 


and  rodent  control,  by  prohibiting  the  fund- 
ing under  this  section  of  programs  for  which 
an  alternative  authority  is  contained  in 
title  I  of  this  act;  denies  any  court,  public 
official,  or  public  authority  the  right  to  re- 
quire Individuals  or  Institutions  to  perform 
abortions  or  sterilizations  contrary  to  their 
religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions  because 
an  individual  or  institution  had  received  as- 
sistance under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act.  or  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act; 
and  extends  to  June  30,  1974.  the  provisions 
cf  section  601.  title  VI.  the  Medical  Facili- 
ties Construction  and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970  (Hill-Burton  amendments) 
designed  to  assure  availability  of  appropri- 
ated health  funds.  S.  1136.  Public  Law  93-45, 
approved  June  18,  1973. 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Aviendments 
of  1973 

Amends  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Act.  Public  Law  91-695.  and  authorizes  there- 
for an  annual  appropriation  of  $75  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974-1977;  expands 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
local  and  State  government  units  for  pro- 
grams to  detect  and  treat  Incidents  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  to  Include  private, 
non-profit  organizations;  Increases  from  75 
percent  to  90  percent  the  Federal  share  for 
the  cost  of  such  programs;  provides  that  no 
lead  based  paint  shall  be  applied  to  any  toy, 
furniture,  or  cooking,  drinking  or  eating 
utensil  manufactured  and  distributed  In  In- 
terstate commerce  after  enactment  of  the 
act;  provides  that,  effective  January  1.  1974, 
that  lead-based  paint  means  any  paint  con- 
taining more  than  .06  percent  lead,  or  if  the 
Secretary  after  completing  the  study  author- 
ized by  this  act  determines  that  a  .05  per- 
cent level  is  safe,  the  .05  percent  level  shall 
be  used  Instead;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  607.  PS  May  9.  1973. 

Little  Cigar  Act  of  1973 

Amends  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  (15  USC  1331-1340)  as 
amended  by  the  Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act  of  1969  by  expanding  the  pro- 
hibition on  advertising  media  to  include 
"little  cigars";  defines  the  term  "little  cigar" 
to  mean  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  in  leaf 
tobacco  or  any  substance  containing  tobacco 
(Other  than  cigarettes)  and  weighing  not 
more  than  3  pounds  per  1.000  units:  and 
provides  that  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  adver- 
tise little  cigars  on  any  medium  of  electronic 
communication  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
S.  1165.  P  S  April  10.  1973;  Reconsidered  and 
PS  April  30.  1973. 

National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  Act  of  1973 

Amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  as  a  separate  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  carry  out  an  accelerated  multidisciplinary 
research  and  development  effort  to  improve 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health  care 
in  the  nation;  authorizes  up  to  eight  re- 
gional centers  and  two  National  Special  Em- 
phasis Centers,  a  Health  Care  Technology 
Center,  and  a  Health  Care  Management  Cen- 
ter: authorizes  appropriations,  for  both  the 
Institute  and  the  Centers,  of  SI  15  million, 
$130  million,  and  $145  million  for  fiscal  years 
1974.  1975.  and  1976  respectively:  establishes 
a  21  member  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Care  Delivery  to  advise  the  Institute 
on  the  development,  priorities,  and  execu- 
tion of  Its  programs;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  723.  PS  May  15,  1973. 

INDIANS 

Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 

concession  operations 
Directs  that  the  annual  franchise  fee  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
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the  concessioner  in  connection  with  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  floating  concession  opera- 
tion In  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  be  placed  in  a  separate  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  annually  such  fees  from  the  fund 
to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  tribe's  continued  agreement  to 
the  use  of  former  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  anchoring  the  Rain- 
bow Bridge  floating  concession  facility.  S. 
1384.  PS  May  23.  1973. 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Authorizes  appropriations  not  to  exceed 
$1.2  million  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and 
an  additional  $900  million  for  the  expense  as- 
sistance revolving  loan  fund.  S.  721.  Public 
Law  93-37,  approved  May  24.  1973. 
Indian  Judgment  Distribution  Act  of  1973 

Provides  that  if  neither  House  of  Congress, 
within  60  calendar  days  from  the  date  of 
submission  of  a  recommended  plan  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  awarded  to  Indian  Tribal 
groups  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  passes  a 
committee  resolution  disapproving  such  plan 
and  thus  requires  authorizing  legislation,  the 
plan  will  become  effective  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds  made  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  60  day  period  or  earlier  If  waived 
by  committee  resolutions  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  thereby  relieving  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  necessity  of  having  to  legis- 
late on  all  Judgment  awards  except  for  the 
most  complicated.  S.  1016.  PS  May  22.  1973. 
Joint  Committee  on  Navajo-Hopi  Adminis- 
tration— Abolishment 

Abolishes  the  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo- 
Hopi  Indian  Administration  created  during 
the  81st  Congress  to  consider  the  problems 
peculiar  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  and 
oversee  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  development  of  their  reserva- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  other 
needed  improvements,  work  which  was  prin- 
cipally completed  in  1964.  S.  267.  P  S  Febru- 
ary 5,  1973. 

Klamath  Indian  tribal  land  acquisition 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ac- 
quire by  condemnation  the  remainder  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  Forest  lands,  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Winema  National  Forest,  which  the 
Klamath  Tribe  has  directed  the  United  States 
National  Bank  of  Portland,  a  private  trustee, 
to  sell  by  the  terms  of  its  trust  agreement 
and  authorizes  for  this  purpose  to  be  appro- 
priated an  amount  not  to  exceed  $70  million. 
H.R.  3867.  P  H  Mav  7.  1973;  PS  amended 
June  15.  1973. 

Publication  of  material  relating  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Indians 
Amends,  for  technical  reasons,  section  701 
(c)  of  title  VII  of  Public  Law  90-284  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  suc'.i  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ( 1 )  to  annually  revise  and  republish 
the  document  entitled  "Indian  Affairs.  Laws 
and  Treaties."  (2)  to  revise  and  republish 
the  treatise  entitled  "Federal  Indian  Laws." 
and  (3)  to  have  prepared  and  printed  as  a 
government  publication  an  accurate  compi- 
lation of  the  official  opinions  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  relating  to 
Indian  affairs.  S.  969.  P  S  June  27.  1973. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Atlantic  Union  Delegation 
Authorizes  the  creation  of  a  delegation  of 
18  eminent  citizens  (6  each  to  be  ppoolnted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Serate, 
and  the  President)  to  meet  with  similar  un- 
official delegations  "from  such  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  parliamentary  democracies  as 
desire  to  join  In  the  enterprise"  In  order  to 


explore  the  possibility  of  agreement  on  a 
"declaration  that  the  goal  of  their  peoples 
is  to  transform  their  present  relationship 
into  a  more  effective  unity  based  on  Federal 
principles,"  and  empowers  the  convention  to 
invite  other  parliamentary  democracies  to 
participate  in  the  process,  which  would  also 
explore  the  possiblltles  for  a  timetable  and 
a  commission  to  move  toward  the  goal  by 
stages.  S.J.  Res.  21.  P/S  March  26,  1973. 
Foreign  Military  Sales  and  Assistance  Act, 
1974 
Authorizes  a  total  of  $770  million  for  the 
foreign  military  grant  assistance  and  sales 
programs  and  the  economic  supporting  as- 
sistance program;  authorizes  $420  million  for 
military  grant  aid  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  Instead  of  In  a  lump  sum  which  Is  al- 
located by  the  Executive  Branch;  requires 
military  grant  assistance  recipients  to  pay  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  In  their 
own  currency  to  pay  official  U.S.  costs;  au- 
thorizes $200  million  for  credit  sales  to  cur- 
rent grant  recipients  on  concessional  terms 
from  July  1.  1973.  to  June  30.  1978;  requires 
prior  notification  to  Congress  of  military 
sales  over  $25  million  or  cumulative  sales 
over  $50  million  In  one  year,  which  may 
then  be  made  unless  either  House  of  Con- 
gress adopts  a  resolution  within  30  days  of 
continuous  session  thereafter  disapproving 
the  sale:  prohibits  the  transfer  of  naval  ves- 
sels to  foreign  countries  except  under  the 
authority  of  this  act;  authorizes  $25  mlilioii 
for  foreign  military  training  purposes;  au- 
thorizes $125  million  for  supporting  assist- 
ance on  a  country-by-country  basis,  of 
which  not  less  than  $50  million  is  to  be 
available  to  Israel  and  $65  million  to  Jordan; 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  appropriation  for 
police  or  related  training  programs  for  for- 
eign countries;  emphasizes  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  over  the  military  as- 
sistance and  sales  policy  by  authorizing 
funds  directly  to  the  Secretary  rather  than 
to  the  President;  authorizes  a  program  of 
military  assistance  for  Vietnam  and  Laos  to 
replace  that  provided  through  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills;  authorizes  one-for-one  replacement  of 
arms  and  munitions  for  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  in  accordance  with  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ments; authorizes  $150  million  In  military 
aid  for  Cambodia  with  the  provision  that  if 
a  cease-fire  is  reached  in  Cambodia  any  addi- 
tional arms  or  munitions  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire;  au- 
thorizes the  President,  in  the  e\ent  of  a  new 
offensive  by  North  Vietnam,  to  provide  un- 
limited military  aid  to  South  Vietnam:  re- 
quires quarterly  reports  from  the  President 
on  all  U.S.  assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  or  Cambodia,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  official  American  presence,  and  the  gen- 
eral status  of  Implementation  of  the  cease- 
fire agreements:  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  1443.  P  S  June  26.  1973. 

International  Voyage  Load  Line  Act  of  1973 
Repeals  the  Foreign  Load  Lines  Act.  1929. 
as  amended,  and  substitutes  this  act.  which 
provides  the  necessary  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  International 
Convention  on  Load  Lines.  1966.  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party  and  which  came 
into  force  on  July  21.  1968.  making  it  unlaw- 
ful for  a  vessel  to  be  so  loaded  as  to  sub- 
merge the  prescribed  load  line  or  the  point 
where  an  appropriate  load  line  should  be 
marked.  E.  1332.  P  S  June  27,  1973. 

People's  Republic  of  China — diplomatic 
privileges 

Authorizes  the  President  to  extend  to  the 
Liaison  Office  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  In  Washington  and  to  the  members 
thereof  the  same  privileges  and  immunities 
subject  to  corresponding  conditions  and  ob- 
ligations as  are  enjoyed  by  diplomatic  mis- 
sions  accredited   to  the   United   States   and 


by  members  thereof.  S    1315.  Public  Law  93- 
22,  approved  April  20,  1973. 

Radio  Free   Europe   and   Radio   Liberty 
supplemental  authorization.  1973 

Authorizes  additional  fiscal  year  1973  ap- 
propriations of  not  to  exceed  $1.5  million 
for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  to 
provide  for  increa:ied  costs  resulting  from 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  on  Februarv  12. 
1973.  S.  1972.  Public  Law  93-  .  approved 
1973. 
Consular  convention  with  Hungary 

Establishes  consular  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
Hungary  which  will  afford  American  citizens 
in  Hungary  a  greater  degree  of  consular  pro- 
tection and  guarantee  quick  and  unhindered 
communication  between  a  citizen  and  his 
consul  and  prompt  notification  to  the  con- 
sul of  any  detention  or  other  hniitation.  and 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  consulates 
and  the  exchange  of  consular  appointments 
according  each  country  the  facilities,  priv- 
ileges, and  immunities  afforded  under  sim- 
ilar bilateral  consular  conventions  in  force 
with  a  number  of  other  countries.  Ex.  W, 
92d-2d.  Resolution  of  Ratification  atreed  to 
March  27.  1973. 

Consular  convention  ivith  Poland 
Establishes  consular  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Polish  People's  Repub- 
lic; guarantees  early  notification  of  deten- 
tion of  a  country's  nationals  and  access 
thereto;  describes  consular  functions  and 
responsibilities  in  such  fields  as  the  Issuance 
of  visas  and  passports  and  the  performance 
of  notorial  services:  provides  for  the  Invio- 
lability of  consular  personnel  with  regard  to 
legal  proceedings  in  the  host  country:  and 
contains  other  provisions  afforded  under  sim- 
ilar bilateral  consular  conventions  in  force 
with  a  number  of  other  countries.  Ex.  U. 
92d-2d.  Resolution  of  Ratification  agreed  to 
March  27,  1973. 

Consular  convention  with  Romania 
Replaces  the  convention  currently  In  exist- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  the 
Socialist  Republics  of  Romania:  improves 
consular  services  in  both  countries  to  include 
the  Issuance  of  pas.spurts  and  visas,  perform- 
ance of  notorial  .services,  and  representation 
of  the  interests  of  nationals  in  estate  mat- 
ters: assures  that  consuls  whose  nationals 
are  detained  or  whose  personal  freedom 
is  limited  will  be  notified  promptly  and  will 
have  the  right  to  visit  and  comiminicate 
with  such  nationals;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions afforded  under  similar  bilateral  con- 
sular conventions  in  force  with  a  number 
of  other  countries.  Ex.  V.  92d-2d.  Resolution 
of  Ratification  agreed  to  March  27.  1973. 
Convention  with  Japan  for  the  protection  of 

birds  and  their  environment 
Provides  for  the  protection  of  species  of 
birds  which  are  common  to  the  United  States 
and  Japan  or  which  migrate  between  them, 
and  provides  that  each  country  will  develop 
programs  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  en- 
vironment of  the  birds  protected  by  tins 
agreement.  Ex.  R.  92d-2d.  Resolution  of  Rat- 
ification agreed  to  March  27.  1973. 
Exchange  of  notes  with  Ethiopia  concerning 

the  administration  of  justice 
Terminates  the  notes  exchanged  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  1951.  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  constituting  an  integral 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic 
Relations  Between  the  United  States  and 
Ethiopia.  Termination  of  the  notes,  which 
set  forth  special  commitments  on  the  part 
of  the  Ethiopian  Government  regarding  the 
trial  of  cases  involving  American  citizens, 
would  be  In  conformity  with  the  U  S  policy 
of  basing  international  agreements.  In  gen- 
eral, on  the  principles  of  equality  and  reci- 
procity. Ex.  B.  93d-lst.  Resolution  of  Rati- 
fication agreed  to  March  27.  1973. 
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United  Nations  Environment  Program  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1973 
Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $40  million 
for. the  total  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Fund  and  limits  the 
Hscal  vear  1974  contribution  to  $10  million. 
HR.  6768,  P  H  May  15.  1973;  PS  amended 
June  8.  1973. 

LABOR 

Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
amendments 

Amends  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  to  add  legal 
service  programs  to  the  specified  employer 
financed  fringe  benefits  which  may  be  estab- 
lished through  Joint  labor-management  ad- 
ministration, with  the  provision  that  legal 
services  funds  may  not  be  used  in  suits 
against  contributing  employers  except  In 
workmen's  compensation  cases,  suits  against 
participating  labor  organizations,  or  suits 
against  any  employer  or  labor  organization 
where  the  matter  arises  under  the  National 
Labor-Relations  Act  or  where  a  labor  orga- 
nization would  be  prohibited  from  defraying 
the  costs  of  legal  services  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1957.  S.  1423.  PS  May  16. 
1973.  P  H  amended  June  12,  1973.  In  con- 
ference 

Penn  Central  rail  dispute 

Provides  for  Federal  intervention  to  bring 
about  a  temporary  halt  in  the  strike  of  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  United  Transportation 
Union  against  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company  arising  out  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral's plan  to  eliminate  approximately  5.700 
train  crew  positions  by  applying  the  final 
paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  (45  use  160)  and  extends  the  30-day 
period  provided  for  in  section  10,  to  12:  01 
A.M..  May  9,  1973.  In  order  to  secure  addi- 
tional time  for  an  agreement  to  be  reached: 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  not 
later  than  45  days  following  enactment,  to 
file  a  report  to  the  Congress  providing  a  full 
and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  preservation 
of  essential  rail  transportation  services  in 
the  northeast  section  of  the  Nation:  re-' 
quires  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  not  later  than 
30  days  following  enactment,  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  detailing  the  progress, 
if  any,  of  all  negotiations,  and  any  recom- 
mendations for  a  propo.sed  solution:  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.J.  Res.  59.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-5,  approved  February  9.  1973. 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972 

Amends  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  provide  for  more  services  to  handicapped 
individuals:  places  greater  emphasis  on  re- 
.search  and  training  of  rehabilitation  person- 
nel and  the  development  of  innovative  re- 
habilitation techniques,  equipment,  and  de- 
vices which  would  make  employment  more 
feasible  for  a  handicapped  individual;  estab- 
lishes an  Office  for  the  Handicapped  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare:  creates  a  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
a  National  Commission  on  Transportation 
and  Housing,  and  an  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board 
to  continue  and  expand  services  to  the 
handicapped  and  provides  for  an  order  of 
priority  to  serve  those  individuals  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  Note  lA  .similar  measure,  HR, 
8395  [92d-2dl.  was  pocket  vetoed  bv  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  October  27.  1972.)  S.  7  Vetoed 
March  27.  1973  Senate  sustained  veto  April 
3.  1973. 

MEMORIALS.    TRIBUTES.    AND    MEDALS 

Cable  car  medals 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 

strike  and  furnish  to  the  San  Francisco  Cable 

Car  Centennial   Committee   not   more   than 

150.000    medals    commemorating    the    100th 


anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  cable  car. 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  776.  P,  S 
March  14,  1973. 

Comm.emoration  of  members  of  the  armed 
serinces  ivho  served  in  the  Vietnam  war 
States  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  on 
Memorial  Day,  May  28.  1973.  special  com- 
memoration be  accorded  the  359.879  dead 
and  wounded  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
whose  loss  and  suffering  were  occa.'sloned  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam  S.  Res.  117.  Senate 
adopted  May  21.  1973. 

Eisenhower  Memorial 

Authorizes  the  use,  for  grants  to  Elsen- 
hower College,  Seneca  Falls.  New  York,  of  $1 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  each  of  the 
silver  dollar  proof  coins  being  offered  to  the 
public  at  SIO  each  which  bear  the  likeness  of 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower.  S  1264.  P  S  May  2. 
1973. 

John  Wesley  Powell  federal  Building 

Names  the  headquarters  building  In  the 
Department  of  Interiors  Geological  Survey 
National  Center  now  under  construction  in 
Reston,  Virginia,  as  the  "John  Weslev  Powell 
Federal  Building.'  S.  1618.  PS  June  27,  1973. 
Law  Day 

Pays  tribute  to  the  law  enforcement  officers 
of  the  Unlted'States  on  Law  Dav,  Mav  1,  1973. 
S.J.  Res.  11.  P  S  March  15.  1973." 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Expresses  the  profound  sorrow  and  deep 
regret  of  the  Senate  on  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  Lyndon  B.  John.son,  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  and  a  former 
Representative  and  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  designates  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  Senat«  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  consist  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent. S.  Res.  24.  Senate  adopted  January  23, 
1973.  H.  Res.  152.  House  adopted  January  23, 
1973. 

Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In 
recognition  of  the  long  and  distinguished 
service  rendered  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world  by  Lyndon  B.  Johiison.  36th  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  remains  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  from  January  24  to  January  25,  1973. 
H.  Con.  Res  90.  House  adopted  January  23, 
1973.  Senate  adopted  January  23,  1973 

Provides  for  payment  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  of  all  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  as  a  result  of  S.  Res  24, 
which  provides  for  members  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Lyndon  B.  John.son. 
S.  Res.  34.  Senate  adopted  January  24.  1973. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center 

Designates  the  manned  spacecraft  center 
In  Houston.  Texas,  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Space  Center"  in  honor  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident. S  J  Res.  37.  Public  Law  93-8.  approved 
February  17.  1973. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  missing  in 
action  in  Indochina 

Pays  special  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  missing  in  action  in 
Indochina  on  Memorial  Day,  May  28.  1973, 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  Res  115. 
Senate  adopted  May  15.  1973. 

Monument  to  First  Infantry  Division 

Authorizes  the  erection,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  a  moninneni  to  the  dead  of  the 
First  Infantry  Division,  United  States  Forces 
in  Vietnam.  S.J.  Res.  66.  P  S  Februarv  19 
1973. 

Roberto  Walker  Clemente  medals 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  strike  and  furnLsh  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  one  gold  medal  and  not  more  than  200.- 
000  duplicate  medals  to  commemorate  the 
outstanding  athletic,  civic,  charitable  and 
humanitarian     contributions     of     Roberto 


Walker  Clemente,  and  contains  other  pro- 
vlsloixs.  H.R.  3841.  Public  Law  93-33,  approved 
May  14,  1973. 

Vietnam  War  Memorial 
Provides  for  the  erection  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  a  memorial  in  honor  of  those 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Vietnam  war;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.J.  Res.  45.  P/S  April  12 
1973. 

NATURAL    HESOURCES-ENVIBONMENT 

American  Falls  dam  replacement 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  into  appropriate  agreements  to  per- 
mit the  water-users  to  arrange  for  the  financ- 
ing and  coiistructlon  of  a  replacement  for 
the  existing  American  F^lls  Dam.  Upper 
Snake  River  project,  Idaho,  which  has  be- 
come unsafe  as  a  result  of  deteriorating 
concrete,  which  would  be  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  and  operated  as  a  feature  of  the 
existing  Minidoka  Reclamation  project.  S. 
1529.  P  S  June  19,  1973. 

Arkansas  River  basin  compact 
Grants  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
to  an  Interstate  compact  between  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  two 
States  on  March  16,  1970,  to  provide  for  the 
equitably  apportionment  of  the  waters  of 
the  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  between 
the  two  States  and  encourages  each  State 
to  maintain  active  programs  of  anti-pollu- 
tion controls  to  further  reduce  water  pollu- 
tion in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  S.  if.  P/S 
June  28,  1973. 

Clean  Air  Act  extension 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30,  1974,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended;  authorizes  the 
appropriation  therefor  of  $475  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1974;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  498.  P  S  January  26,  1973. 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30,  1974,  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and 
extends,  at  constant  dollar  amounts  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  In  the  act, 
which  would  otherwise  expire  June  30.  1973, 
in  the  total  amount  of  $475  million.  HR. 
5445.  Public  Law  93-15,  approved  April  9, 
1973. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1973 

Authorizes  development  of  flood  control, 
multi-purpose  and  related  projects  and  pro- 
vides for  studies  and  surveys  to  determine 
whether  other  plans  should  be  developed. 
Note:  (S.  4018  [92d-2d),  a  similar  measure 
was  pocket  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1972.)  S.  606.  P/S  February  1,  1973. 
Interstate  Environment  Compact  Act  of  1973 

Provides  the  congressional  consent  re- 
quired for  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter 
into  interstate  compacts  in  the  field  of  air 
pollution  as  set  forth  in  section  102(c)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and  In  the 
field  of  water  pollution  by  section  103(b) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
as  amended,  and  gives  advance  consent  to 
interstate  agreements  called  for  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended;  permits  .sig- 
natories to  enter  into  supplementary  agree- 
ments not  inconsistent  with  appllcatjie  Fed- 
eral law  with  each  other,  with  other  Inter- 
state agencies,  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling Interstate  environmental  pollution 
problems  in  the  fields  of  land  use.  coastal 
zone  management,  energy  production  and 
transmission,  and  related  activities:  pro- 
vides that  supplementary  agreements  are  to 
become  binding  upon  the  signatory  upon 
execution  of  the  agreement  by  the  chief 
executive  and  signatory  legislative  action  to 
approve  or  condition  the  agreement,  and 
provides  that  the  Congress  may  by  act  of 
law  expressly  disapprove  or  condition  the 
agreement  within  90  days  of  congressional 
session  following  receipt  of  the  agreement; 
provides    for    special    supplementary    agree- 
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ments  with  foreign  nations  with  the  advance 
consent  of  Congress;  provides  that  a  signa- 
tory may  withdraw  from  the  compact  by 
legislative  enactment  upon  giving  notice  to 
all  signatories  a  year  in  advance  of  its  formal 
withdrawal;  provides  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  affect  Federal  environmental  protec- 
tion legislation;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  9.  PS  June  22,  1973. 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act 

Establishes  a  national  land  use  policy  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  more  ef- 
fectively exercise  their  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  their  land  bases  through  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  State  land 
use  programs;  establishes  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  agencies  to  hire  and  train  the 
personnel,  collect  and  analyze  the  data,  and 
establish  the  institutions  and  procedures 
necessary  to  develop  and  implement  State 
land  use  programs;  authorities  for  grants 
to  states  $100  million  a  year  for  8  years; 
establishes  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  en- 
courage cooperation  among  the  States  con- 
cerning land  use  planning  and  management 
In  interstate  regions  and  authorizes  $15  mil- 
lion a  year  for  8  years  therefor;  authorizes 
$2  million  a  year  for  8  fiscal  years  for  train- 
ing and  research  grants  and  contracts;  es- 
tablishes a  grant-in-aid  program  to  as.sist 
Indian  tribes  to  develop  land  use  programs 
for  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  and 
to  coordinate  such  programs  with  the  plan- 
ning and  management  of  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  lands  adjacent  thereto,  and  au- 
thorizes for  this  purpose  $10  million  a  year 
for  8  years;  authorizes  the  E.xecutive  Office 
of  the  President  to  issue  guidelines  to  Im- 
plement this  act;  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  administer  the  grant-in- 
aid  and  other  programs  established  tinder 
this  act,  to  review,  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning processes  and  State  land  use  pro- 
grams for  conformity  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  and  to  assist  in  the  coordination 
of  activities  of  Federal  Agencies  with  State 
land  use  programs;  authorizes  $10  million 
each  year  for  five  fiscal  years  to  the  Secretary 
for  administration  of  this  act;  provides  that 
the  programs  of  this  act  be  consistent  with 
anti-pollution  regulations  and  policies  al- 
ready enacted;  establishes  an  Interagency 
Advisory  Board  on  Land  Use  Policy  to  assist 
in  the  exchange  of  data  and  information  per- 
tinent to  land  use  decisionmaking  among  all 
levels  of  government  and  the  public  and  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  and  legislation 
It  deems  appropriate  to  establish  land  use 
policies  and  any  requirement  or  procedures 
necesary  to  assure  that  such  policies  are  im- 
plemented; and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  268.  P  S  June  21,  1973. 
National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1966  amendments 

Provides  an  authorization  of  $30  million. 
$40  million,  and  $50  million  for  fiscal  years 
1974,  1975,  and  1976  respectively  for  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  marine  research 
development  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:  authorizes  $200,000  for 
a  sttidy  of  means  of  sharing,  through  coop- 
erative programs  with  other  nations,  the 
results  of  marine  research;  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  contracts  with  ar.d 
grants  to  participants  for  this  purpose  with- 
out matching  share  requirements;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H.R.  5452.  Public 
Law  92  — .  approved  1973. 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1973 
Establishes  a  program  within  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  regulate 
drinking  water  whereby  the  Fedral  Govern- 
ment will  exercise  a  new  responsibility  to 
set  standards  and  provide  assistance  in  or- 
der to  protect  public  water  supplies  from 
contamination  by  providing  that  (1)  EPA 
establish   minimum  Federal  drinking  water 


standards  prescribing  maximum  limits  for 
contaminants  as  well  as  standards  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  drinking  wa- 
ter systems  and  surveillance,  monitoring, 
site  selection  and  construction  standards 
for  public  water  systems  to  assure  safe  de- 
pendable drinking  water;  (2)  EPA  establish 
recommended  standards  to  assure  esthet- 
ically  adequate  drinking  water;  (3)  the  States 
may  establish  standards  which  are  more 
stringent  than  the  Federal  drinking  water 
standards:  (4)  the  States  will  be  primarily 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  standards,  with 
Federal  enforcement  if  the  States  fail  to  act 
or  in  cases  of  Imminent  hazard:  (5)  a  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Council  be  established 
to  advise  the  admlnstrator  on  scientific 
and  engineering  matters:  i6)  EPA  conduct 
and  promote  research,  technical  assistance, 
and  training  of  personnel  for  water  supply 
occupations;  (7)  EPA  conduct  a  rural  water 
survey  within  two  years  of  enactment;  (8) 
EPA  make  grants  for  special  study  and  dem- 
onstration projects  with  respect  to  water 
supply  technology:  (9)  EPA  make  grants  to 
the  States  to  defray  the  costs  of  State  pro- 
grams: and  (10)  citizens  be  authorized  to 
bring  injunctive  suits  against  violators  of 
primary  drinking  water  standards  and 
against  the  Administrator  for  failing  to 
perform  mandatorv  duties  S.  433  P  S  June 
22.   1973. 

Saline  water  program  authorization,  1974 
Authorizes  appropriations  at  an  Increased 
level  of  $9,127,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  Federal  Saline  Water  Conversion  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  support  a  continuing  research  pro- 
gram into  attractive  new  desalting  tech- 
nologies and  to  retain  a  technical  capability 
in  the  Federal  government  to  support  plan- 
ning and  development  which  involves  de- 
salination, and  contains  other  provisions.  S. 

1386.  Public  Law  93  — ,  approved 1973. 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  extension 
Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30.  1974,  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended;  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $216  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
$22.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act:  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  498.  P  S  January  26.  1973. 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30.  1974.  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1967  (as  amended 
by  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970)  and 
extends  for  1  year,  at  constant  dollar 
amounts,  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions therefor  in  the  total  amount  of  $238.5 
million.  H.R.  5446.  Public  Law  93-14.  ap- 
proved April  9,  1973. 

United  States  fishing  industry 
Sets  forth  congressional  resolve  to  provide 
all  necessary  support  to  strengthen  the 
United  States  fishing  industry  and  to  pro- 
tect our  coastal  fisheries  against  excessive 
foreign  fishing,  and  to  provide  interim  meas- 
ures to  conserve  overfished  stocks  and  to 
protect  our  national  fishing  industry: 
recogr.izes.  encourages,  and  supports  tlie 
key  responsibilities  of  the  several  .states  for 
conservational  and  scientific  management  of 
fisheries  resources  within  the  United  State." 
territorial  waters:  and  commends  Federal 
programs  designed  to  improve  coordinated 
protection,  enhancement,  and  scientific 
management  of  all  United  States  fisheries, 
both  coastal  and  distant,  including  presently 
succe.ssful  Federal-aid  programs  under  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964,  and  the  newly  developing 
Federal-State  fisheries  management  pro- 
yr.uns.  S.  Con.  Res  11  P  SJune  1.1973. 
Wasteland  treatment  operations  training 

program 
Continues    through    fiscal    year    1974    the 
pilot  operator  training  program   for   waste- 
water treatment  plants  (.section  104(g)  (1)  of 


the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  i  at 
the  annua!  authorization  level  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion. S.  1776.  P  S  June  28.  1973. 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  amendments 
Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $3.5  million 
annually  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for 
the  Water  Resources  Council  to  carry  out 
certain  functions  assigned  to  it  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Re.sources  Planning 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended  S.  1501.  Public  Law 
93  ^.  approved 1973 

NOMINATIONS ACTION    BY   ROLL   CALL  VOTE 

Nomination  of  Peter  J  Brennan  of  New- 
York,  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor:  Nomination 
confirmed  January  31.  1973.    (81-3) 

Nomination  of  William  P.  Clements.  Jr..  of 
Texas,  to  be  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense: 
Nomination  confirmed  January  23  1973 
(74-11) 

Nomination  of  Clarence  M.  Kelley.  of  Mis- 
souri, to  be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation:  Nomination  confirmed  June 
27.  1973.  (96-0) 

Nomination  of  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense: 
Nomination  confirmed  Januarv  29,  1973  (81- 
1) 

Nomination  of  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Atiornev  General: 
Nomination  confirmed  May  23.  1973.  (82-3) 

Nomination  or  James  R.  Schleslnger,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence: Nomination  confirmed  Januarv  23 
1973.  (85-0) 

Nomination  of  James  R.  Schleslnger.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense :  Nomina- 
tion confirmed  June  28.  1973.  (91-0) 

Nomination    of    William    L.    Springer,    of 
Illinois,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission:  Nomination  confirmed  Mav  21 
1973. (65-12) 

Nomination  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of 
California,  to  be  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  Nomination  confirmed 
February  8.  1973.  i61-10i 

PROCLAMATIONS 

Digestive  Disease  Week 

Authorizes  and  requests  the  President   to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week  of 
May  20-26.  1973.  as    Digestive  Di.sease  Week  • 
S.J.  Res.  114.  P  S  May  17,  1973. 
Honor  America  Day 

Declares   the   twenty-one   davs   from   Flag 
Day,   June    14.    1973.    to    Independence    Day, 
July  4.  1973.  as  a  period  to  honor  America 
S   Con    Res.  27    P  S  Mav  31.  1973:  P  H  June 
13.  1973 

International    Clergy    Week    in    the    United 
States 

Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  January  28.  1973.  as  "International 
Clergy  Week  in  the  United  States".  H.J.  Res. 
163.  Public  Law  93  2.  approved  Januarv  26 
1973. 

Jnu  Thorpe  Day 

Authorizes  anci  requests  the  President  to 
Issue   a   proclamation   designating    April    16. 
1973.  as  "Jim  Thorpe  Day'    S  J.  Res.  73.  Pub- 
lic Law^  93-19.  approved  April  16,  1973 
Mississippi  Ruer 

Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  June  17, 
1973.  as  a  day  of  comn-.emoration  marking 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  by  Jacques  M.irquette 
and  Louis  Joliet.  S  J  Res.  102  Public  Law 
93-41.  approved  June   14.  1973. 

National  Arthritis  Month 

Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
i.-sue  a  proclamation  designating  the  month 
of  May  1973  as  "National  Arthritis  Month". 
and  contains  other  provision.'^.  H  J.  Re;  275 
Public  Law  93-21.  approved  April  20.  1973. 
National    Autistic    Children's    Week 

Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  deslgr.atlng  the  week 
which  begins  on  June  24.  1973,  as  "National 
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Autistic    Children's    Week."    H.J.    Res.    296. 
Public  Law  93-42,  approved  June  15,  1973. 
National  Clean  Water  Week 

Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  April  15,  1973,  as  "National 
Clean  Water  Weeli".  H.J.  Res.  437.  Fublic  Law 
93-18,  approved  April  14.  1973. 

National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week 

Designates  the  second  full  calendar  week 
in    March    1973    as    "National    Employ    the 
Older  Worker  Week."   H.J.  Res.  334.  Public 
Law  93-10.  approved  March  15.  1973. 
National  Historic  Preservation  Week 

Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  cal- 
endar week  beglninng  May  6,  1973,  as  "Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Week".  S.J.  Res. 
51.  Public  Law  93-30,  approved  May  5,  1973. 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 

Requests  the  President  to  declare '  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1973  as  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Pishing  Day".  H.J.  Res. 
210.  Public  Law  93-23.  approved  April  20, 
1973. 

National   Moment   and    Day   of   Prayer   and 
Thanksgiving 

Authorizes  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  moment  of  7:00 
P.M.  E.S.T.,  January  27,  1973,  a  national 
moment  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
peaceful  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  24 
hours  beginning  at  the  same  time  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and 
contains  other  provisions.  H.J.  Res.  246.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-3,  approved  February  1.  1973. 
National  Next  Door  Neighbor  Day 

Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  September  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Next  Door  Neighbor  Day."  S.J.  Res. 
25.  P  S  May  22,  1973. 

Nicolaus    Copernicus    Week 

Authorizes  the  President  to  designated  the 
week  of  April  23,  1973,  as  "Nicolaus  Coper- 
nicus Week  '  marking  the  quinquecentennlal 
of  his  Dirth.  H.J.  Res.  5.  Public  Law  93-16, 
approved  April  9.  1973. 

Warsau-  ghetto  uprising 

Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
proclaim  April  29,  1973,  as  a  day  of  observ- 
ance of  the  3()th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising.  H  J.  Res.  303.  Public  Law 
93-20,  approved  April  20,  1973. 

SP.^CE 

NASA  authorisation.  1074 
Authorizes  appropriations  totaling  $3,- 
064,500.000  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
as  follows:  for  Research  and  Development, 
$2,245,500,000,  Including  for  space  flight  oper- 
ation, $555.5  million,  space  .shuttle,  $475  mil- 
lion, advanced  missions,  $1.5  million,  physics 
and  astronomy,  $63.6  million,  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration,  $311  million,  launch 
vehicle  procurement,  $177.4  million,  space  ap- 
plications, $161  million,  of  which  $2  million 
Is  provided  for  NASA  to  formulate  a  long- 
term  energy  program  that  would  explore  op- 
tions for  energy  generation  and  management 
from  the  many  technologies  the  agency  has 
developed,  aeronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology. $180  million,  space  and  nuclear  re- 
search and  technology,  $72  million,  tracking 
and  acquisition  data,  $244  million,  and  tech- 
nologv  utilization.  $4.5  million;  for  Con- 
struction of  Facilities,  $112,000,000;  and  for 
Research  and  Program  Management,  $707,- 
000.000;  and  contains  other  provisions.  H  R. 
7528.  P  H  May  23.  1973:  P  S  amended  June 
19.  1973;  Senate  adopted  conference  report 
June  28.  1973. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    COMMUNICATIONS 

Aircraft  hijacking 
Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  a  more  effective  program  to  pre- 


vent aircraft  piracy  on  both  the  International 
and  domestic  levels;  Implements,  in  Title  I, 
the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlaw- 
ful Seizure  of  Aircraft  (Hague  Convention — 
Ex.  A  (92d-lst|  I  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party  and  which  came  into  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 4.  1971;  provides  the  Pre,sident  authority 
to  suspend  air  service  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  nation  he  determines 
is  not  acting  consistently  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Hague  Convention,  in  effect  im- 
posing, unilaterally,  a  U.S.  air  transport  boy- 
cott; permits  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  restrict,  limit,  or  revoke  the  operating  au- 
thority of  any  foreign  air  carrier  failing  to  af- 
ford necessary  security  safeguards  to  the 
traveling  pviblic;  provides,  in  Title  II.  for  the 
screening  of  all  passengers  and  carry-on  bag- 
gage by  weapons  detecting  device.s  prior  to 
their  being  boarded  on  the  aircraft;  estab- 
lishes under  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  an  Air  Transporta- 
tion Security  Force  to  provide  Federal  law 
enforcement  presence  at  the  natioa's  major 
airports;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  39. 
P  S  February  21,  1973. 

Airport  Development  Acceleration  Act  of 
1973 
Amends  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  Of  1-970  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  increar:e  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  airport  development  throughout 
the  United  States:  Increases  the  present 
minimum  annual  authorization  for  airport 
development  grants  to  air  carrier  and 
reliever  airports  to  $275  million,  and  to  gen- 
eral aviation  airport-s  to  $35  million,  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  and  the  five 
year  limit  on  obligational  authority  for  the 
fiscal  years  1971-1975  lo  $1.46  billion,  funds 
which  will  come  from  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Trust  Fund;  provides  that  the  maxi- 
mum 50  percent  Federal  share  of  project 
costs  will  be  determined  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  pa-senger:i  enplaned  for  all  air  car- 
rier airports  operated  by  the  same  sponsor 
and  raises  the  maximum  Federal  share  to  75 
percent  for  general  aviation  of  reliever  air- 
ports; prohibits  the  levying  by  State  and 
local  governments  of  pa.ssenger  "head"  taxes 
or  use  taxes  on  the  carriage  of  persons  in 
air  transportation;  and  contains  other  pro- 
vi.^ifns.  NOTE:  (An  earlier  measure,  S.  3755 
|92d-2d|,  was  nocket  vetoed  bv  President 
Nixon  on  October  27,  1972.)  S.'  38.  Public 
Law  93-44,  approved  June  18,  1973. 

Avtrak  Improvrmcnt  Act  of  1973 
Amends  the  Rail  Passenger  Act  of  1970  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  rail  passenger  service 
and  put  it  on  a  par  with  quality  rail  pas- 
senger systems  operating  in  other  countries; 
provide^  for  an  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1974  and  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  on  federally  guaranteed 
obligations  of  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation;  authorizes  the  Corpora- 
tion to  m.ike  all  reasonable  efforts  to  insure 
that  elderly  and  handicapped  individual 
are  given  equal  opportunity  to  utilize  inter- 
city transportation  on  passenger  trains  op- 
erated by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation; 
gives  the  Corporation  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  in  order  to  acquire  from  owners 
other  than  governments  and  railroads  right- 
of-way.  land,  or  other  property,  and  au- 
thorizes an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (ICC)  proceeding  through  which  the 
Corporation  can  acquire  interests  in  prop- 
erty owned  by  a  railroad  or  a  government 
entity;  requires  the  Corporation  to  Initiate 
one  new  experimental  route  each  vear.  and 
to  operate  it  for  a  two  year  period  "and  pro- 
vides a  means  of  discontintUng  such  .service 
If  It  proves  unsuccessful;  vests  Uiri.sdiction 
over  safety-related  matters  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tran.sportation  and  grants  the  ICC 
full  and  adequate  powers  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate service,  equipment,  tracks,  and  other 
facilities  are  provided  for  Intercity  rail  pas- 
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senger  service;  allows  private  firms  as  well 
as  the  Corporation  to  offer  auto-ferry  serv- 
ice: prohibits  any  preclearance  of  budget 
requests,  legislative  recommendations,  pro- 
posed testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation 
before  submission  to  the  Congress,  and  pro- 
hibits the  Impoundment  of  any  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  the  Congress; 
clarifies  the  relationship  of  the  Corporation 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  thus 
giving  the  Corporation  more  budgetary  free- 
dom and  more  direct  accountability  to  Con- 
gress; and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  2016. 
P  S  June  28,  1973;  twice  reconsidered  for 
amendments  and  passed  June  28.  1973. 

Bicentennial  Advanced  Technology  Trans- 
portation System  Demonstration  Act 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  make  an  Investigation  and  study  for 
Che  purposes  of  determining  the  feasibility, 
social  advisibnity.  environmental  Impact, 
and  economic  practicability,  of  (1 )  a  track- 
ed air-cushioned  vehicle  or  other  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  between 
Washington,  D,C.,  and  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
and  (2)  a  surface  effect  vessel  or  other  high- 
speed marine  transportation  system  between 
the  Baltimore-Annapolis  area  In  Maryland 
and  the  Yorktown-WUliamsburg-Norfolk 
area  In  Virginia  for  use  as  part  of  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration  and  authorizes  there- 
for an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $300,- 
000;  directs  the  Secretary  to  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  investigation  and  study,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations,  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  no  later  than 
9  months  after  enactment  of  this  act;  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  as  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such  systems  if  such  study  demonstrates 
their  feasibility;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  797.  P/S  June  14,  1973. 

Corporation   for  Public   Broadcasting 
Authorizations,  1973 

Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  at  an  increased 
level  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  of  $55  mil- 
lion and  up  to  an  additional  $5  million  in 
matching  funds  for  gifts  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $65  million  and  up  to  an  additional  $5 
million  In  matching  funds  for  gifts  for 
fiscal  year  1975;  atithorizes  appropriations  at 
the  present  level  of  $25  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974-1977  for  funds  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  facilities;  requires  radio  and 
television  stations  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance to  make  audio  recordings  of  programs 
Involving  discussions  of  Important  public 
issues  and  make  them  available  to  the  public 
at  cost:  and  contains  other  provisions.  NOTE: 
(H.R.  13918[92d-2dl,  a  similar  bill,  was  ve- 
toed by  President  Nixon  on  June  30.  1972.) 
S.  1090.  PS  May  7,  1973. 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 

Reduces  the  authorization  for  Interstate 
highway  programs  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974-1976  from  the  present  $4  billion 
level  to  $3.25  billion;  requires  the  realiiiement 
by  June  30.  1975.  of  the  Federal-aid  primary, 
secondary  and  urban  systems  based  upon 
fvir.ctional  u^age  fcr  the  year  1980:  provides 
for  transfer  of  Interstate  system  mileage 
within  a  State;  strengthens  environmental 
controls  over  roadbuilding  and  the  highway 
beautiflcatlon  program;  earmarks  urban 
system  funds  for  each  urbanized  area  of  400,- 
000  population  or  more;  allows  urban  sys- 
tem funds  to  be  "passed-through"  to  munici- 
palities of  400.000  or  more  authorized  under 
State  law  and  equipped  to  manage  urban 
system  projects,  thus  making  urban  system 
funds  direi'tly  available  to  large  cities:  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  iirban  system  highway 
funds  for  fixed  rail  mass  transit  systems  and 
the  «use  of  urban  system  and  urban  exten- 
sloii  highway  f vmds  for  the  purchase  of  buses. 


in  addition  to  the  use  of  those  funds  for  the 
construction  of  bus  lanes,  highway  traffic 
control  devices,  and  passenger  loading  areas 
and  facilities  as  authorized  by  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970:  provides  that 
equipment  purchased  for  mass  transit  sys- 
tems must  meet  environmental  standards  set 
pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972.  and  that  the  special 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  as  de- 
fined in  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964.  must  be  considered  in  planning  and 
designing  the  ma.ss  transit  systems:  makes 
highway  funds  available  fcr  bicycle  transpor- 
tation, pedestrian  walkways,  and  equestrian 
trails;  establishes  a  new  toll  road  reimburse- 
ment program;  establishes  a  new  special 
urban  high  density  traffic  program;  author- 
izes a  rural  highway  public  demonstration 
program:  amends  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation \cX.  of  1964  to  provide  operating  sub- 
sidies for  mass  transit  systems  via  contract 
authority.  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  S800 
million  through  fiscal  year  1974.  with  grants 
or  loans  for  operating  expenses  to  be  made 
on  a  two-thirds  Federal,  one-third  local 
matching  basis,  and  to  provide  an  additional 
$3  billion  In  contract  authority,  for  a  total 
of  $3.1  billion,  through  fiscal  year  1977  for 
capital  expenditures  of  mass  transit  systems 
,  and  to  change  the  Federal  share  of  cost- 
sharing  for  this  purpose  from  two-thirds  to 
90  percent;  prohibits  the  impoundment  or 
withholding  from  obligation  of  highway 
funds  appropriated  by  Congre.ss  for  expen- 
diture; and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  502. 
P  S  March  15.  1973;  P  H  amended  AprU  19. 
1973:  In  conference. 

Federal   Railroad    Safety   Authorisation   Act 
of  1973 

Authorizes  appropriations  of  $19,440,000 
for  implementation  of  the  railroad  safety 
functions  under  the  Safety  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  authorizes  $1,200,000  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  hazardous  materials  control 
functions  of  the  Safetv  Act  for  fi?cal  vear 
1974.  S.  2120.  P/'S  June  30,  1973. 

High-uay  Safety  Act  of  1973 

Authorizes    $455    million    for    fiscal    year 

1974  and  $475  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
highway  safety  programs,  including  SlOO 
million    for   each    of    fiscal    years    1974    and 

1975  for  the  bridge  replacement  program: 
establishes  a  Federal-aid  safer  roads  sys- 
tem, and  authorizes  $200  million  of  the 
total  amounts  authorized  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975,  to  be  available  on  a 
90  percent  Federal,  10  percent  State  match- 
ing basis,  for  the  correction  of  highway 
hazards  on  that  system:  requires  States  to 
identify,  by  Jui>e  30.  1974,  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  safer  roads  system  which  have 
to  be  corre"ted  a' id  assign  priority  to  the 
correction  of  1  azards  fallins  within  the  fol- 
lowing three  niaj:-'r  categories:  (1)  projects 
to  improve  and  (3)  elimination  of  hazards 
at  railroad-highw.iy  grade  crossings;  includes 
bicycle  safety  i-i  the  areas  to  be  covered 
by  highway  safety  standards  aid  adds  bi- 
cycle safety  to  required  driver  education 
programs:  authorizes  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  State  highway  safety  programs 
for  use  In  developing  and  implementing  man- 
power training  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams; increases  the  minimum  apportion- 
ment to  any  State  for  highway  safety  pro- 
grams from  one-third  of  oie  percent  to  one- 
half  of  one  percent;  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  research  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  consumption  of  drugs  and 
highway  safety  and  to  promulgate  a  high- 
way safety  program  standard  on  drug  use 
and  highway  safety;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  393.  P  S  April   12.   1973. 

Interim   apportionment  of  interstate  and 

other  highway  funds 
Directs    the    Secretary    of    Transportation 
to  apportion,  as  provided  In  the  act,  $1  bil- 
lion of  the  sums   authorized   to   be   appor- 


tioned for  fiscal  year  1974  for  immediate 
expenditure  for  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  highways,  and  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $500  million  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1974 
fur-ding  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
.wcondary  systems  and  their  itrban  exten- 
sions, such  funds  to  be  available  as  follows: 
45  percent  for  projects  on  the  primary  sys- 
tem; 30  percent  for  projects  on  the  second- 
ary system  and  25  percent  for  projects  on 
extensions  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
systems  in  urban  areas.  S.  1808.  P  S  Mav  2.3, 
1973. 

Interstaie  apportionment 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
apportion  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
SI  billion  of  the  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
.vear  1974  for  expenditure  on  the  Interstate 
a'-'d  Defense  Highwav  svstems.  S.  Con.  Res. 
6.  P  S  March  6.  1973. 

Ocean   transportation  in  noncontiguous 
States  and  territories 

Amends  section  607(k)  (8)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to  expressly 
include  within  the  definition  of  "noncon- 
tiguous trade"  trade  between  two  or  more 
points  within  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States'  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
that  vessels  trading  between  points  within 
such  States  and  Insular  territories  and  pos- 
sessions are  eligible  for  assistance  from  capi- 
tal construction  funds  (tax  deferred  reserve 
funds)  generated  by  the  deposits  made  by 
eligible  vessel  operators  under  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  to  make 
it  clear  that  a  vessel  which  has  been  built 
with  such  funds  Is  legally  permitted  to 
between  such  points.  S.  902.  P  S  June  30 
1973. 

Rail  freight  car  shortage 

In  view  of  the  current  railroad  transporta- 
tion crisis  caused  by  a  freight  car  shortage 
and  other  factors,  declares  It  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  (1)  the  Commodiiv 
Credit  Corporation  should  make  available  to 
farmers  the  option  to  reseal  loans  on  farm- 
stored  wheat  and  feed  grains  with  respect  to 
the  1971  and  1972  crops;  and  (2)  the  Presi- 
dent is  urged  and  requested  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
railroad  freight  car  shortage  problem  and  to 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
Commerce,  within  thirty  days  after  Its  ap- 
pointment, a  report  along  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  the  most  effective  and  prac- 
tical means  of  (A)  delivering  adequate 
quantities  of  wheat  to  millers  and  feed 
grains  to  farmers  and  stockmen  in  the 
United  States  dependent  upon  such  grain 
for  feeding  their  livestock,  and  (B»  alleviat- 
ing the  backup  at  those  ports  where  numer- 
ous ships  and  railroad  cars  are  waiting  to  be 
loaded  and  unloaded.  S.  Res.  59.  Senate 
adopted  February  19.  1973. 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  amendments 

Increases  the  tax  which  railroads  are  re- 
quired to  pay  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act:  provides  for  retirement  eligibility  for 
men  at  age  60  with  30  years  of  service:"  pro- 
vides for  an  extension  to  December  31.  1974, 
of  the  temporary  railroad  retirement  benefit 
Increases  presently  scheduled  to  expire 
July  1,  1973;  provides  for  a  pass-through  of 
social  security  benefit  increases  which  might 
be  enacted  between  July  1,  1973,  and  De- 
cember 31.  1974:  increases  the  taxes  which 
railroads  are  required  to  pay  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act;  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  labor  management  committee 
to  recommend  a  restructuring  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system  to  insure  its  actuarial 
soundness  with  a  final  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  April  1.  1974;  declares  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress  to  enact  legislation   in   1974.  effective 


not  later  than  January  1,  1975.  which  will 
assure  the  long-term  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  rallroid  retirement  system:  amends  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall,  by 
informal  rule-making  under  tiie  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  establish  the  require- 
ments for  petitions  for  adjvistments  of  rates 
of  common  carriers  occasioned  by  the  tax 
increases  prescribed  in  this  act  or  by  other 
law  on  or  Ijefore  January  1,  1975,  and  pro- 
vides for  expedited  freight-rate  making  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  interstate  and  intra- 
state rates;    and   contains  other  provisions. 

H.R.   7200.   Public   Law  93 — .   approved 

1973. 

Ship  construction 
Amends  section  502(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to  extend  from 
June  30,  1973.  to  June  30,  1976,  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  cf  Commerce  to  award  sub- 
sidies for  the  construction  of  vessels  on 
which  the  price  has  been  establislied  by 
negotiation  between  the  prospective  ship 
owner  and  the  shipyard.  H.R  6187.  Public 
Law  93 .  approved 1973. 

VErrERANS 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  Act 
Provides  for  a  fully-funded,  comprehensive 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  addicted  veterans  regard- 
less of  service  connection  or  the  nature  of 
their  discharge;  establishes  a  special  medical 
treatment  and  rehabilitati\e  services  pro- 
gram for  any  veteran  with  a  drug  dependence 
or  drug  abuse  disability,  stressing  highly  in- 
dividualized community-based,  multimodal- 
Ity.  In-house  and  contract  services,  includ- 
ing a  wide  range  of  vocational  and  educa- 
tional counseling  and  rehabilitative  services 
and  Job  placement  assistance:  requires  the 
Administrator  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  those  Vietnam 
era  veterans  with  addiction  disabilities; 
broadens  the  eligibility  for  basic  V.A.  hos- 
pital care  and  medical  serxlces  for  service- 
connected  disabilities:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  284.  P  S  March  6.  1973. 

Health  Care  Ejpansion  Act 

Improves  the  ability  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (VA)  to  deliver  quality  medical 
care  to  Its  t>eneftciaries  by  widening  the  scope 
of  treatment  (particularly  for  ambulatory 
and  nursing  care);  expands  coverage  to  cer- 
tain dependents  of  beneficiaries  or  former 
beneficiaries:  provides  for  a  voluntary,  com- 
prehensive sickle  cell  anemia  screening  and 
counseling  program:  expands  the  primary 
function  of  the  Veterans  Administration  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  include 
assisting  in  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  health  care  manpower:  improves  the  per- 
sonnel system  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  to  provide  for  major  emphasis 
on  recruitment,  training  and  emplo\-ment  by 
the  V.A.  of  recent  veterans  with  medical 
military  occupation  specialities  .TUd  to  make 
that  Department  more  attractive  to  skilled 
health  care  personnel;  improves  the  staff- 
to-patient  ratio  in  V.A.  medical  facilities; 
ensures  that  V.A.  facilities  are  structurally 
safe;  and  contnins  other  provisions  NOTE: 
(H.R.  10880  |92d-2dl.  a  similar  mea.sure.  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1972  )   S   59.  P  S  March  6,  1973. 

National  Cemeteries  Act 

Establishes  within  the  V'eterans'  .Adminis- 
tration (V.A.I  a  National  Cemetery  System 
consisting  of  those  cemeteries  presently 
under  the  Jurisdirticn  of  the  V.A  ai;d  those 
to  be  transferred  by  September  1.  1973,  to  the 
V.A.  from  the  Department  of  Army  with  the 
exception  of  certain  specified  cemeteries.  In- 
cluding Arlington  National  Cemetery  and 
those  located  at  the  service  academies;  di- 
rects the  V.A.  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  submit  its  recommendations  on  or 
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before  January  3.  1974,  as  to  what  our  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System  and  national  burial 
policy  should  be;  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit  the  flying 
of  the  American  flag  at  cemeteries  In  the 
national  cemetery  system  24  hours  a  day; 
authorizes  a  special  burial  plot  allowance  of 
$150  (in  addition  to  the  present  V  A.  al- 
lowance for  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of 
9250)  in  any  case  where  a  veteran  Is  not 
burled  in  a  national  or  other  Federal  ceme- 
tery; authorizes  the  burial  of  an  unknown 
soldier  from  the  Vietnam  Conflict  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  NOTE:  (H.R.  12674  |92d-2d|.  a 
similar  measure,  was  pocket  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  October  27.  1972.)  S.  49.  Public 
Law  93-43.  approved  June  18,  1973. 


THE    SLIDE    OF    THE    DOLLAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  •'Dramatic 
Slide  of  the  Dollar  Creates  a  Sense  of 
Panic,"  written  by  Hobart  Rowen,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  8,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vias  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dramatic  Slide  of  Dollar  Creates  a  Sense 

OF  Panic 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  dally  reports  of  the  U.S.  dollar  weak- 
ening in  foreign  exchange  markets  are  get- 
ting frlghteningly  monotonous.  One  doesn't 
have  to  be  an  International  monetary  expert 
to  wonder — where  does  it  all  end? 

According  to  economists  and  money  men 
here  and  abroad,  the  dollar  has  become 
weaker  than  it  ought  to  be.  That  is,  look- 
ing at  the  economic  performance  of  the 
United  States  and  comparing  it  to  the  levels 
of  activity  elsewhere,  the  conclusion  is  that 
speculation  against  the  dollar  has  been  over- 
done, largely  for  psychological  reasons.  The 
dollar,  simply,  has  become  too  cheap. 

The  main  worry,  of  course,  relates  to  the 
Watergate  scandal.  It  is  not.  as  John  Palmer 
observed  in  The  Guardian  the  other  day, 
"that  the  currency  dealers  are  worried  about 
who  bugged  whom,  but  that  the  scandal  has 
literally  paralyzed  the  U.S.  government  at  a 
time  when  it  is  facing  a  formidable  resur- 
gence of  price  inflation  at  home  and  major 
International  negotiations  on  monetary  and 
trade  reform." 

The  deterioration  of  the  dollar  In  the  last 
several  weeks  has  exceeded  the  most  exag- 
gerated notions  of  the  wildest  gold  bugs. 
For  example,  between  May  7  and  the  end  of 
this  past  week  the  D-mark  appreciated  by 
19.8  per  cent  against  the  dollar — and  that 
was  alter  the  second  devaluation. 

The  loss  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  com- 
pared to  certain  strong  currencies  has  been 
phenomenal.  Going  back  to  June,  1970.  Just 
three  years  ago.  this  table  shows  the  appre- 
ciation of  certain  other  currencies  against 
the  dollar  as  compiled  by  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.: 

Percent 

Japanese    yen 37.2 

German    D-mark 60.0 

French    franc 42.4 

Swiss    franc 63.1 

Dutch  guilder 45.2 

Belgian   franc 45.0 

Austrian   schilling 54.2 

Danish   krona 35.8 

Norwegian   krone 38.8 

Swedish    krona 30.6 

Australian  dollar 26.5 

The  dollar  slide  is  beginning  to  create  a 
sense  of  near-panic  among  Europeans.  A 
cheap  dollar  gives  the  U.S.  a  big  advantage 


against  European  exports.  Moreover,  it 
makes  it  attractive  for  Eiiropean  manu- 
facturers to  build  plants  in  this  country  as 
one  way  of  maintaining  a  competitive  edge. 
That  spells  a  loss  of  Job.s — and  when  enough 
people  lose  Jobs,  politicians  may  lose  their 
own. 

That's  why  you're  reading  statements  like 
French  President  Georges  Pompldous  that 
Europe  must  defend  Itself  against  "the  per- 
nicious sickness  represented  by  a  monetary 
crisis." 

The  staggering  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
seems  to  trigger  a  vicious  cycle.  For  example, 
it  has  tobogganed  so  far  that  Europeans  and 
Japan  are  trying  to  buy  all  of  the  soybeans 
and  steel  scrap  they  can,  at  bargain  dollar 
prices. 

But  to  protect  the  domestic  supply,  the 
UJS.  put  on  export  controls.  That  limits  our 
ability  to  Improve  the  trade  balance.  And 
everybody  agrees  that  there  will  be  no  re- 
newed confldence  In  the  dollar  while  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  badly  out  of  whack. 

Meanwhile,  inflation  runs  at  a  merry  pace 
as  the  Nixon  administration  tries  to  dig  it- 
self and  the  country  out  of  the  mess  it 
triggered  by  the  rash  abandonment  last 
January  of  Phase  II  wage-price  controls. 

Coincident  with  planning  for  a  new  Phase 
IV,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been  try- 
ing to  puncture  the  boom  by  tightening  the 
monetary  screws,  running  the  discount  rate 
up  to  7  per  cent,  triggering  an  8  per  cent 
prime  lending  rate  at  banks. 

The  U.S.  economy  is  already  slowing 
down  from  the  fantastic  first-quarter  level, 
and  the  tight  money  dose  applied  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  medicine  men  will  prob- 
ably hasten  the  onset  of  a  recession.  In 
fact — strange  as  it  may  .seem — the  U.S. 
government  will  find  itself  happy  to  an- 
nounce some  statistics  soon  that  will  show- 
real  economic  growth  receding  Unemploy- 
ment will  stay  high  or  increase. 

This  bad  news  will  probably  provide  a 
perverse  tonic  for  the  dollar,  and  even  for 
the  stock  market.  For  it  will  imply  that  the 
super-heated  demand  in  the  economy  is 
cooling  down,  and  with  a  more  relaxed  pace, 
prices  should  begin  to  advance  more  slowly. 
Thus,  the  second  half  should  record  a  better 
performance  than  the  recent  7  per  cent  in- 
crease In  the  consumer  price  index  and  the 
20  per  cent  increase  in  the  wholesale  price 
index  for  the  first  six  months  of  tiie  year. 

But  no  one  looks  for  sharp  reversals  In 
psychological  attitudes  while  Watergate 
hangs  like  a  noose  around  Nixon's  neck. 

The  extraordinary  instability  of  currency 
relationships  doesn't  bode  well  for  an  early 
agreement  on  a  modernized  international 
monetary  system.  The  5  5  per  cent  revalua- 
tion of  the  German  mark  last  week,  while 
advertised  as  a  last-ditch  effort  to  keep  alive 
hopes  for  a  common  European  currency, 
reflects  more  than  anything  else  the  con- 
tinued weakness  of  tiie  dollar.  No  one  would 
bet  that  the  mark  and  perhaps  the  Swiss 
franc  will  not  be  revalued  again. 

Europeans,  when  you  talk  monetary  re- 
form to  them,  want  resumption  of  dollar  con- 
vertibility. (They  are  mindful  that  because 
of  the  new  export  rules,  dollars  are  not  con- 
vertible into  certain  commodities  like  soy- 
beans, to  say  nothing  of  gold.) 

But  convertibility  is  a  far-out  dream  in  a 
world  where  the  U.S.  deficit,  piling  up  yet 
more  dollars  abroad,  runs  merrily  along.  The 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  plus  in  the  long- 
term  outlook,  but  that's  ofTset  by  the  grim 
dollar   requirements   for   Middle   East   oil. 

Perhaps  the  only  realistic  prospect  Is  for 
achieving  merely  cosmetic  progress  at  the 
big  IMF  annual  meeting  coming  up  this 
fall  in  Nairobi,  while  concentrating  on  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  the  so-called  "transitional 
float"  now  in  effect.  Rules  for  intervention 
could  be  spelled  out.  giving  the  financial 
world  some  assurance  that  the  float  will  be 


managed  well  while  the  tougher  problems 
of  convertibility  and  consolidation  of  debt 
are  worked  on. 


IS   ARAB  OIL  AN  ECONOMIC  ATOM 
BOMB? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Arab 
Oil — Is  It  an  Economic  Atom  Bomb? ' 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
8,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Arab  Oil — Is  It  an  Economic  Atom  Bomb? 
(By  William  D.  Smith) 

"The  day  will  come  when  oil  will  be  used 
as  the  ultimate  weapon  In  the  battle." 
Libya's  mercurial  leader.  Col.  Muammar  el 
Qaddafi  warned  the  Western  oU  consuming 
nations  In  May.  Within  a  month  he  con- 
verted the  threat  into  action,  nationalizing 
Nelson  Bunker  Hunt,  an  American  company 
that  accounts  for  10  per  cent  of  Libya's  oil 
production. 

It  was  the  first  time  a  Western-owned 
property  In  the  Middle  East  had  been  na- 
tionalized for  the  explicit  reason  that  the 
company's  country  of  origin  had  supported 
Israel  In  Its  confrontation  with  the  Aiabs. 
And  It  Immediately  gave  rise  to  three  ques- 
tions: How  Important  is  Arab  oil  to  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
trialized West?  What  would  be  the  cost  to 
the  Arabs  of  cutting  off  oil  sales  to  the  West? 
Are  the  Arabs  willing  to  pay  that  price? 

There  are  no  simple  answers,  even  though 
some  of  the  facts  are  well  known.  The  Arab 
world  and  Iran  produce  about  43  per  cent 
of  the  non-Communist  world's  oil  and  hold 
about  two-thirds  of  the  world's  proven  re- 
serves. Tliere  are  about  670  billion  barrels 
in  known  reserves.  Stated  In  billions  of  bar- 
rels, they  are  distributed  this  way:  Saudi 
Arabia.  138;  Iran,  65;  Kuwait.  64.9;  Algeria, 
47;  Libya.  30.4;  Iraq.  29;  other  Middle  East- 
ern countries,  58.4. 

The  Middle  Eastern  dominance  of  world 
oil  supplies  will  grow  during  the  rest  of  the 
decade.  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  which  in 
1972  produced  5.2  million  barrels  daily,  by 
1980  is  likely  to  be  producing  more  than  10 
million  barrels  a  day. 

The  United  States'  dependence  on  Middle 
Eastern  oil  Is,  unfortunately,  growing  as  well. 
In  1970.  the  United  States  obtained  less  than 
3  per  cent  of  its  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 
But  the  demand,  expressed,  for  mstance.  by 
the  two-car  family  and  the  increased  use  of 
air  conditioning,  has  risen  dramatically.  By 
last  year,  about  15  per  cent  of  the  oil  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States  was  Imported 
from  the  Middle  East;  by  1980  It  could  be 
as  much  as  35  per  cent. 

"Arab  oil  Is  not  just  important,  it  is  es- 
.sentlal,"  says  John  G.  McLean,  chairman  of 
the  Continental  Oil  Company  and  head  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council.  "There  is  no  way 
to  replace  it  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. The  situation  is  such  that  if  the  Arabs 
want  to  roll  the  dice  against  you.  it  would  be 
a  very  rough  game." 

There  would  apf>ear  to  be  no  alternative 
to  Arab  oU.  Sources  such  as  Canada  and  Vene- 
zuela coi-.ld  not  take  up  the  slr.ck  if  the 
Middle  Ea.stern  flow  were  cut.  In  fact,  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  Canada  has  imposed  restric- 
tions limiting  future  exports  to  the  United 
States  so  that  Canada's  own  needs  can  be  met 
before  anv  oil  is  shipped  south. 

Given  the  United  States'  increasing  reliance 
on  Middle  Eastern  oil.  what  would  the  effect 
be  on  the  Arab  nations  If  they  cut  off  sales 
to  the  West? 

The  old  cliche  used  to  hold  that  "the  Arabs 
c.tn't  drink  their  oil."  They  still  can't,  but 
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a  number  of  them  have  built  up  such  huge 
monetary  reserves  that  they  could  halt  all 
oil  sales  and  still  keep  their  relatively  small 
populations  In  drink,  and  food,  for  quite  a 
while.  Libya,  for  example,  with  a  population 
of  just  over  2  million,  had  reserves  of  foreign 
currency  and  gold  of  $2.9  blUlon  last  year. 

Another  traditional  saw  was  that  for  a 
boycott  to  work,  every  producing  country  had 
to  join.  Such  was  the  case  in  1967  when  an 
attempted  boycott  of  the  United  States 
failed.  But  now,  even  the  restriction  of  ex- 
ports by  one  major  producer  would  put  the 
world  and  United  States  energy  situation  In 
turmoil,  according  to  John  Lichtblau.  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foundation. 

Boycotts  are  crude  weapons  and.  as  Sena- 
tor J.  William  Fulbrlght  has  warned,  can 
invite  retaliation.  In  a  recent  speech  he  said 
the  United  States  might  "come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  military  action  is  required  to  se- 
cure the  oil  resources  of  the  Middle  East, 
to  secure  our  exposed  jugular."  The  United 
States  might  avoid  direct  military  interven- 
tion, he  said,  and  leave  the  action  to  "mili- 
tarily potent  surrogates"  such  as  Israel  or 
Iran.  The  Nixon  Administration  was  quick 
to  deny  such  an  Intention,  but  in  the  Arab 
world  the  possibility  is  taken  as  real. 

To  avoid  a  direct  confrontation,  yet  still 
exert  pressure  on  Israel's  Western  supporters, 
some  Arab  leaders  are  discussing  a  more  sub- 
tle squeeze;  a  deliberate  restriction,  or  total 
stand-still,  in  the  rate  at  which  they  have 
been  expanding  production.  Dr.  Nadlm  Pa- 
chachi.  former  secretary  general  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC),  the  producers'  bargaining  group, 
said  "In  the  present  seller's  market  for  crude 
oil,  reinforced  by  the  emergence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  large-scale  importer  of  Arab 
oU  .  .  .  this  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  cause 
a  world-wide  supply  crisis  in  a  fairly  short 
period  of  time." 

He  Is  probably  right,  but  eventually  the 
producing  nations  would  face  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  despite  their  reserves  of 
gold  and  cash.  Are  the  Arab  leaders  bitter 
enough  about  American  support  of  Israel  to 
accept  such  consequences? 

Some  of  them — Libya's  Colonel  Qaddafi  for 
one — undoubtedly  are.  The  Libyan  Govern- 
ment is  officially  seeking  the  Immediate  take- 
over of  three  larger  oil  companies,  in  addi- 
tion to  Bunker  Hunt.  Negotiations  resumed 
last  week  between  with  the  companies.  Occi- 
dental; the  Oasis  group  (Continental.  Mara- 
thon, Amerada  Hess  and  Shell);  and  the 
Amoseas  group  (Texaco  and  California 
Standard).  Compensation — how  the  Libyans 
will  pay  for  the  installations  they  take  over — 
is  the  sticking  point. 

The  Libyans  have  offered  payment  equal  to 
the  net  book  value  of  the  installations;  the 
companies  seek  reimbursement  equal  to  the 
cost  of  duplicating  the  Installations  today,  a 
much  higher  figure.  Bunker  Hunt,  like  the 
others  unable  to  reach  agreement,  has 
"blacklisted"  or  threatened  to  take  court 
action  against  anyone  dealing  In  oil  extract- 
ed from  its  Libyan  field  before  the  dispute  is 
settled. 

There  is  no  clear  sign  that  other  Arab  na- 
tions are  ready  to  follow  Libya's  lead;  most 
experts  are  optimistic  in  believing  that  oil 
win  not  become  a  diplomatic  weapon.  Prof. 
Charles  F.  Stewart,  of  Columbia  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Business  and  a  special- 
ist in  international  economics,  lists  a  num- 
ber of  factors  that  will  limit  the  Arab  mili- 
tance.  Among  them:  inter-Arab  rivalries, 
such  as  that  between  Iraq  and  Libya:  the 
fact  that  damage  to  the  American  economy 
would  imperil  the  Arabs'  huge  holdings  of 
American  dollars;  and  the  differing  political 
Inclinations  of  the  various  Arab  and  Moslem 
governments.  Although  such  nations  as 
Iraq  are  pro-Communist  and  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  Saudi  Arabia  and  non-Arab 
Iran,  key  countries  in  providing  future  oil 


supplies,  are  conservative  and  friendly  to- 
wards Washington.  Even  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  a  developing  detente  with  the  United 
States,  could  be  a  restraining  influence  on 
such  states  as  Iraq  and  Syria. 

But.  the  problem  is  not  simple.  Last  week. 
King  Faisal  declared  that  Saudi  Arabia  would 
find  It  "difficult"  to  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  if  American  support 
for  Israel  remains  at  its'present  level. 

To  the  American  motorist,  newly  aware 
that  there  Is  not  an  endless  string  of  Texas 
oil  wells  at  the  other  end  of  his  filling 
station  pump,  Middle  Eastern  oil  Is  a  crucial 
commodity.  And  therefore,  although  it  is 
also  a  risky  commodity,  some  Americans  are 
still  prepared  to  venture  their  capital  In  get- 
ting Middle  Eastern  oil  to  American  markets. 

Ten  days  ago,  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co., 
Bechtel  Corp.,  and  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  "york  announced  a  $400-mlllion  plan 
to  build  an  oil  pipeline  in  Egypt  beside  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  tanker  artery  severed  by  the 
1967  Arab-Israel  war. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  KAMPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  one  of  the  distinguished  journalists 
of  the  Press  Gallery,  Mr.  John  Kamps.  a 
former  student  of  mine  at  the  University 
of  Montana,  an  outstanding  reporter, 
and  a  man  of  impartiality  and  under- 
standing, retired. 

John  Kamps  will  be  missed  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  my  personal  and  long-time 
friendship  with  him,  but  also  because  of 
the  diligence  and  integrity  with  which 
he  covered  the  States  which  were  under 
his  supervision. 

I  wish  John  well.  I  shall  miss  him,  and 
I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  from  the  West 
and  from  Alaska  who  have  been  under 
his  wing,  so  to  speak,  will  miss  him. 

In  his  retirement,  I  hope  that  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  in  a  little 
fishing,  a  little  loafing,  and  a  little  rest. 
He  has  earned  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  not  use  my  time  tliis  morn- 
ing: I  do  not  want  to  wake  anybody  up. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 
AHEAD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself.  I  wish  to  state  that 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  a  very 
heavy  workload  on  the  calendar — and 
there  will  be  a  sizable  number  of  appro- 
priation bills  to  consider — the  Senate 
may  look  forward  to  the  distinct  possi- 
bility of  Saturday  sessions  during  the  4 
weeks  we  shall  be  in  session.  The  reason 
is  that  we  will  have  to  be  on  top  of  our 
work.  Come  August  3,  4,  or  5.  or  there- 
abouts, we  shall  be  taking  4  or  5  weeks 
ofT. 


So  I  wish  to  serve  notice,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  that  Senators  should  be  in 
Washington,  or  close  to  Washington, 
prepared  to  face  up  to  their  respon.«ibili- 
ties  on  a  6-day -a- week  basis  from  now 
on. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  agree  with  what  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said. 


PHASE  IV— JUDGE  IT  ON  SEX 
PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
construction  of  phase  IV  is  the  single 
toughest  domestic  peacetime  problem 
faced  by  the  Government  in  years.  It 
comes  at  a  time  where  there  has  been 
a  colossal  increase  in  wholesale  prices, 
heavy  pressures  on  the  economy,  and 
shortages  of  both  food  and  fuel  at  home. 
The  increase  in  the  demand  for  food  is 
worldwide  and  in  some  industrial  areas 
production  is  near  or  at  capacity.  The 
difficulty  in  erecting  an  effective  phase 
IV  cannot,  therefore,  be  trnderestimated. 

If  phase  rv  is  \o  succeed  it  must  have 
the  cooperation  and  approval  of  the 
American  people.  It  must  not  only  be 
vigorously  enforced  but  must  also  be  con- 
structed on  the  right  principles.  In  these 
circumstances  I  believe  the  program  can 
be  tested  and  judged  by  the  following 
standards. 

JUDGE    it    by    these    STANDARDS 

First.  Will  it  work?  Will  it  be  effective 
in  holding  down  price  increases  and  lim- 
iting inflationary.'  wage  increase??  The 
loopholes,  truckholes.  and  exceptions  of 
phase  III.  which  let  almost  everyone  out 
from  under  the  program,  must  be 
eliminated. 

Second.  Will  it  promote  an  abundance 
of  supply  and  avoid  shortages,  especially 
of  food  and  oil? 

Third.  Will  it  be  equitable,  favoring 
no  group  at  the  expen.se  of  all  Ameri- 
cans? There  must  be  no  loopholes  in 
phase  IV  which  nllow  corporation  ex- 
ecutives, for  example,  to  get  100-  to  200- 
percent  increases  in  salaries  and  bonuses 
while  pay  increases  to  workers  in  their 
plants  are  held  to  5.5  percent  or  less.  Last 
year,  while  phase  II  was  in  operation — 
and  most  people  considered  that  to  be 
relatively  strict — executives  of  corpora- 
tions on  the  average  enjoyed  th?  in- 
creases that  were  three  times  as  high  as 
that  of  the  average  worker. 

Fourth.  Will  it  promote  longrun  price 
and  wage  stability?  If  excessive  wage  or 
price  increases  are  merely  postponed, 
hitting  in  later  this  year,  the  program 
will  be  a  failure. 

Fifth.  Will  the  program  be  designed  to 
promote  a  retuiTi  to  an  uncontrolled, 
free  economy  soon  without  disastrous 
problems  of  transition? 

Sixth.  Will  the  program  allow  us  to 
improve  our  balance  of  trade  and  reduce 
our  overseas  deficits  without  causing 
shortages  at  home? 

Some  of  these  principles  are  contra- 
dictory, and  obviously  they  are  going  to 
be  enoi-mously  difficult  to  achieve.  That 
is  why  I  say  it  is  going  to  take  an  effec- 
tive program,  carefully  thought  out.  vig- 
orously administered,  and  with  full  co- 
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ooeration  and  understsndingon  the  part     cessive  Federal  spending:    and  an  un-  derstanding  of  these  matters,  such  as  the 

of  the  American  peopb.                                  due  rehance  on  tight  money  because  of  distinguished  Senator   from  Wisconsin, 

These  principles  can   form  the  main     the    failure   to   impose   either    a    tough  who  now  holds  the  f^oor,  and  some  of 

basis  for  evaluating  phase  IV.  These  nre     fiscal  policy  or  tough  controls  to  halt  his  colleagues:  but  it  appears  to  me  that 

the  tests  which  I  shall  applv  to  the  pro-      the  inflation.  one   of   the   ways   we   can   brmg   about 

posals  of  both  the  administration  wit-              two  answers— a  touch  ph.ase  iv  rectification  of  the  situation  is  through 

nesses    and    outside    economic    experts                         and  cut  spending  reduction  of  Government  expenditures 

when  thev  appear  before  the  Bankin?         The  answer  flows  directlv  from  these  below    the    President's    budget   request. 

Committee    10   davs   from   now,   in   the     failures  ^^^  ^  ^^^-  incidentally,  that  Congress, 

hearings  we  will  hold  on  this  matter.                pirst     the    .■situation    reinforces    the  in  the  first  4  years  of  the  Nixon  admm- 

-^^_^^_                        necessity  for  a  no-nonsense,  hard  hit-  istration  reduced  the  President's  budget 

niTORTTA/f  PATT                         ting,  we-mean-business  phase  IV.  requests  by  $20.3  billion,  an  average  of 

QUORUM  CALL                             iecond.  Congress  and   the   President  a  little  over  $5  bUlion  a  year^  Durmg 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  suggest  the  ab-     must  cut  spending  and  impose  a  lower  that  period  the  deficits  which  this  Gov- 

sence  of  a  quorum.                                       ceiling  so  that  interest  rates  and  mone-  ernment  piled  up  in  the  first  4  years  of 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-     tary  policy  do  not  have  to  bear  the  anti-  the  present  administration  amounted  to 

pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.                inflationary  load  all  alone.  5104.2  billion^  So  something  is  sadly  out 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk                       ;,me  to  act  is  now  of  whacky  Inflation  is  becoming  rampant. 

proceeded  to  call  the  roll                                  ..   ,,^.   ,.^..   ,_   „„,   is   ^o,,.    None  I  "^"^^^  ^"^^  *'^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^'"""^^  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask         ^nd  the   time   to   a^t  ^s   no^v.   None  ^  tough  economic  prograrn^I  was  sorry 

01   tne   major   spenaing   oiub   iidve   >et  j  might  say,  in  passing,  that  phase  II 

passed   Congress.   And  the   two   biggest  ^^^g  abolished  so  abruptly  when  it  was 

ones.   Defense   and   HEW   could   easily  ^.Qrking  so  well.  If  we  do  not  face  up  to 

absorb  the  S5  billion  cut  in  spending  I  ^^^   responsibilities,   and  that  includes 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without   objection,   it   is  so  or- 


dered. 


propose.  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive  branch, 

A  sharp,  clear  cut  in  spending  of  $5  j  jg^^j.  ^-^^  country  is  in  for  a  recession. 

billion   now,   first   by   imposing   a   $263  g^^d  it  may  well  be  only  part  of  a  world- 

SHARP    INCREASE    IN    INFLATION-  billion  ceiling   and  second   by   slashing  ^.^^g  recession 

ARY   PRESSURES   CALL   FOR   RE-  the  big  money  bills,  plus  a  tough  phase         j  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 

DUCTION   IN  SPENDING  CEILING  IV.  could  have  the  kind  of  psychological  ^^^^  Wisconsin  and  I  hope  he  keeps  on 

BY  AT  LEAST  $5  BILLION  effect   this   country   needs   to   halt   the  pounding  away  at  this  matter  day  after 

Mr    PROXMIRE    Mr.    President,    in  inflationary  spiral.                       ..«     ..  day.  If  something  is  not  done,  the  dollar 

view  of  the  colossal  increase  in  interest  There    is    no    economic    justification  ...ju  continue  to  spiral,  inflation  will  grow 

rates  and  the  sharp  and  alarming  rise  for   a   prime   interest    rate    between    8  ^.o^se.  and  the  result  could  be  a  recession 

in  wholesale  prices  announced  Friday,  and  8.5  percent  or  to  have  mortgage  leading    to    worldwide    recession,    and 

the     Government     must     reduce     the  interest  rates,  includmg  points,  at  the  chaos,  and  we  can  afford  neither  one  in 

S268.7  billion  outlay  ceUing  by  at  least  same  level.  This  merely  places  the  bur-  th^g  country  at  this  time. 

$5  billion  ^^"   "^    fighting   inflation    on    housing,         j^Ir.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 

wholesale'  prices  going  through  the  roof  small  business,  and  State  and  local  gov-  majority  leader  has  hit  exactly  the  point 

We  now   face   an   entirely   new   ball  ernments.  none  of  which  are  the  pri-  on  which  I  think  we  should  be  able  at 

game  X   Xolesale   price   index   re-  "^^J^    °'    «^^"    '"^"^°'"    "^"'"    °^    "'"  long,  long  last  to  get  congressional  action, 

leaTed  ^-idavshS  that  from  May  to  inflation.                                  •      .       ,     ,  when  he  talks  about  reducing  spending 

Junfon  a  LSonallv  adiusted  Sua°  ^    "^"^^   ^^""'    ^"'''■^'   ''    ^°    '^'''J'  ^y    holding    down   spending   on   troops 

u""t             seasonally  adjusted  annual  pg^jgral    spending    and    impose    an    ef-  abroad,  and  particularly  in  Germany. 

ThP  nil  rnmmnriitiPs  wholesale  nrire  ^ective  phase  IV.                                              One  of  the  most  fascinating  develop- 

inPl  r^i;  97  fi  npropn^  v^holcsalc  pnce  j^   .^  ^.^^   ^^^.  ^j^^  president  of  the  ^lents  in  the  last  week  or  so  was  the 

?forrv^  ^^r^Hupt^   «nH   nroPP«PH   fr,nri«:  United  Statcs  aud  Congress   to   act.  revelation  that  this  year  for  the  first 

and  f^eds  ?ose  eoTrcen?  ^'-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  time  in  many,  many  years  this  is  not 

Industrial   commodities   rose   12  per-  ^^^  2^"^*°"  ^''^^'^'  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 

Industrial   commodities   rose   \Z  pei  ^^  proXMIRE.  I  yield.                                  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

'^^^■^^^cr^or  fir.icv,pH     ,r«,,H<:    rr»sp     10  9  ^r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 

Consumer-finished    goods    rose     19.2  ^ehghted  that  the  distingui-shed  Senator  pired. 

^^Tr'!;;.vrrioi    vp^rc   ,<„Hn.T   thp   .^^r^A,^  from  Wiscousin,  who  knows  much  morc         Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

of  the  ?9S)      Se  lho"esale  prL  index  than  I  do  about  economic  matters,  has  if  the  Chair  ,.111  recognize  me,  I  yield 

rLi  ft  i  rotP  S  nniv  1  M  9  npropnt  npr  seen  fit  to  take  the  floor  this  morning  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

f,»fr.    T,?.,!  Mac\?^  i,;J  1   hnH   month  to  discuss  the  sltuatlon  which  confronts         The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

S  qia?terl  figures-Uil    MaTa^^^^  this  Nation  at  this  time.  pore.   The   Senator  from   Wisconsin  is 

The  quarterly  ngures    Apru,  may.  ana  ^^^  Senator  has  mentioned  a  $5  bil- 


June,  the  3-month  period — were  about 


lion  cut.  I  think  that  is  very  reasonable. 


recognized. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


,^Hpt  I'Zf  iTl  s^snn^nf  SSd  I  would  hope  that  a  cut  could  go  a  little  m  all  of  my  lifetime  we  have  viewed 
annuaTbSt-was^p  23  rperceS^^^^  bit  deeper.  One  place  where  a  cut  could  our  country  proudly  as  being  the  richest 
rndt^trial    ^e?  wa?  up    lO  percS^t      ^e  made,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  the  station-     m  the  world.  That  is  no  longer  true.  On 


Farm  products  and  food  and  feed  were 


ing  of  our  troops  and  their  dependents     the  basis  of  some  criteria,  including  per 


„r^  At  9  r^pr^pr,f  AnH  r-Mnsiimpr "finishprf  overseas.  It  is  my  understanding  that  capita  income.  West  Germany  is  today 
^LJ?  rnsp  «f  «  IS  q  r^rr^t  rate  as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  where  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  thanks 
gooas  rose  ai  a  lo.a  perceui  lauc.  ^^^  greatest  proportion  of  our  troops  and  to  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  the  de- 
int^trest  R.ATEs  UP,  too  ^j^^.^  depeudeuts  are  stationed,  in  less  preciation  of  the  mark,  and  their  remark- 
Interest  rates  have  also  risen  faster  ^^^^  ^  years,  beause  of  the  devaluation  able  economic  progress  in  the  last  20 
and  higher  than  anticipated.  The  new  ^^  ^^^  ^^qu^j.    ^j^^  ^05^5  ^^ve  increased  years. 

prime  rate  established  by  a  number  ^^^  excess  of  30  percent.  In  other  words.  Under  these  circumstances,  for  us  to 
of  banks  last  week  was  84  percent  and  ^.j.^^  dollar  goes  down  and  the  costs  go  up.  bear  this  enormous  burden  of  troops  in 
may  go  to  8' 2  percent  shortly.  The  j^  ^^  ^^.  further  understanding  that  Europe— which  the  majority  leader 
reason  for  this  is  that  we  have  been  rely-  ^^^^  j^^^^y  ^972  to  May  1973  the  rate  of  pointed  out  is  something  on  the  order 
ing  almost  entirely  on  monetary  policy,  inflation  for  that  12-month  period  was  of  an  overall  cost  of  $30  billion,  and 
holding  down  the  money  supply  to  fight  55  percent,  but  this  year,  for  the  first  NATO's  burden  is  $14  biUion— and  for 
inflation.  It  is  not  enough.  We  need  half,  if  we  continue  at  the  present  rate,  us  to  continue  to  do  so  year  after  year 
to  rely  on  controlling  the  big  expansion  the  rate  of  inflation  will  be  in  excess  of  when  West  Germany  is  a  richer  country 
In  Government  spending.  9  percent.  than  we  are,  does  not  make  sense.  This 
CAUSED  BY  THREE  FACTORS  Thls  Is  a  situation  that  has  to  be  faced  fact,  which  is  so  hard  for  us  to  under- 
All  of  this  has  been  caused  by  at  up  to.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  the  eco-  stand  and  realize,  will  come  home  to  the 
least  three  major  factors;  namely,  a  nomic  facts  and  I  have  to  depend  on  American  people.  Japan,  too.  will  pass 
weak  and  pusillanimous  phase  ni;  ex-  people  with  more  intelligence  and  un-  us  m  2  or  3  years. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
just  last  week  West  Germany  again  re- 
valued the  deutsche  mark  upward? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  not  that  mean, 
then,  that  our  costs  have  increased  in 
West  Germany  as  a  result? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  It  increases  the 
cost  of  everything  we  buy  in  Germany 
and  the  cost  to  supply  our  troops. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  ordinary  GI 
finds  it  extremely  difficult  on  his  salary 
to  cope  with  the  economic  situation 
which  confronts  him.  In  this  country — 
according  to  the  press,  at  least — some 
servicemen  at  certain  military  posts  are 
on  welfare  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Something  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
pensatory factor  may  have  to  be 
arrived  at  to  give  the  enlisted  men  in 
Western  Europe  an  even  break. 

Incidentally,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  some  months  ago  at  a  meeting 
cf  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriations how  many  general  officers 
and  admirals  there  are  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. I  told  him  that  my  recollection  was 
that  the  number  was  123  about  3  years 
ago.  He  said  he  would  supply  the  infor- 
mation. In  going  over  the  testimony  week 
before  last  I  found  that  at  the  present 
time  we  have  130  general  officers  and 
admirals  in  Western  Europe.  I  just  cite 
that  fact  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HON.      JAMES 
SECRETARY 


R. 
OF 


REMARKS      OF 
SCHLESINGER, 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Tuesday,  July  3,  the  Hon.  James 
R.  Schlesinger  assumed  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  Defense.  On  that  occasion 
he  made  formal  remarks  to  the  Armed 
Services,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  remarks  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks   by   the    Honorable   James   R. 
Schlesinger 

On  this  occasion  of  formal  welcome  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  many  thoughts  come 
to  mind.  I  am  duly  awed  by  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office  to  which  the  President 
has  called  me.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
support  and  encouragement  generously  given 


I 


by  all  members  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. And  for  the  first  time  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  1  have  the  privilege  of  saluting  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
United  States  has  called  you  to  great  and 
sometimes  onerous  duties,  which  you  have 
unswervingly  performed  with  dedication  and 
slcill.  A  rekindling  of  the  public  apprecia- 
tion of  that  dedication  is  a  task  of  high 
priority.  ^ 

Our  defense  establishment  exists  for  but 
one  objective:  to  protect  the  national  entity, 
its  commitments  and  interests.  Weapons 
systems,  force  structure,  doctrine  concern  all 
of  us  deeply.  Of  vital  importance  is  the  ef- 
fective use  of  resources.  But  as  we  contem- 
plate the  national  entity  in  the  present 
climate,  we  may  recognize  that  these  instru- 
ments are  in  some  sense,  secondary.  So,  let 
me  take  this  occasion  to  speak  to  you  about 
those  larger  matters  that  a  Secretary  of  De-  . 
fense  does  not  normally  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss. 

At  this  point  in  our  nation's  history  our 
social  fabric  is,  sadly,  somewhat  frayed — 
reflecting  the  conflicts  over  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  nagging  domestic 
discontents.  We  in  this  Department  draw  our 
strength  from  a  healthy  and  stable  society. 
Restoration  of  a  sense  of  national  unity  and 
purpose  must  therefore  be  our  highest  ob- 
jective. Consequently,  we  should  be  aware  of 
these  deeper  aliments — social  and  economic. 
Some  of  these  stem  from  substantive  imbal- 
ances in  our  society;  some  from  a  currently 
fashionable  spirit  of  nihilistic  Individual- 
ism troubling  all  of  our  Western  societies. 

It  is  our  high  obligation  to  preserve  for  the 
future  this  nation — and  to  permit  the  con- 
tinued flourishing  of  the  free  Institutions 
and  the  social  attitudes  It  represents.  Ex- 
emplified within  the  Department  of  Defense 
are.  I  believe,  some  of  those  characteristics 
necessary  to  a  restored  sense  of  national 
unity  and  ptirpose.  The  members  of  this  De- 
partment demonstrate  the  type  of  dedication 
on  which  the  nation  must  draw.  The  Armed 
Forces  historically  have  displayed  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  pooling  of  efl^ort  for  common 
purposes  that  serve  as  cure  for  self-centered- 
ness  and  for  individualism  gone  away.  This 
example  can  assist  us  as  our  nation  strives 
after  a  new— dare  I  use  the  term? — consen- 
sus. 

Within  the  Department  we  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  exhibit  patience  and  self  restraint. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  adjustment 
and  change.  There  are  luxuries  that  we 
shall  have  to  do  without.  There  are  ap- 
parent necessities  which.  In  light  of  our 
budgetary  restraints,  we  shall  have  to  ac- 
quire more  slowly  than  some  would  like. 
Tliere  are  some  aspects  of  Service  paro- 
chialism which  we  shall  have  to  discard — 
a  parochialism,  understandable  and  even 
defensible.  In  light  of  Service  pride  and  the 
belief  of  each  Service  In  itself  as  a  sep- 
arate mission-oriented  organization.  But 
we  must  temper  this  parochialism,  while 
retaining  Service  pride  and  tradition,  and 
subsume  it  within  the  broader  mission  of 
this    nation's    military    establishment. 

Our  nation's  military  posture  cannot  de- 
pend upon  atmospherics  or  the  hoped-for 
goodwill  and  forbearance  of  potential  foes. 
It  must  be  based  on  a  sober  assessment  of 
the  risks  and  the  military  capabilities  ar- 
rayed on  the  world  scene — rather  than  on 
soothing  words.  A  structure  of  peace — 
which  we  all  ardently  seek — requires  the 
maintenance  of  a  force  structure  which 
adequately  reflects  and  maintains  the  mili- 
tary realities  and  the  balance  of  political 
power. 

This  task  requires  a  long  term  perspec- 
tive— unperturbed  by  euphoria  or  despair. 
Logically  and  realistically  this  perspective 
should  encompass  the  same  time  frame  as 
the  generation  of  peace  for  which  we  strive. 
It  requires  dedication  to  purpose,  steadi- 
ness of  effort  and  stability  In  attitude. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  shall  do  my  beet 


to  contribute  to  that  stability  and  steadi- 
ness In  this  Department.  I  call  on  all  of 
you  for  your  best  effort  in  the  challenging 
period  ahead. 

Let  us  go  forward  with  appreciation  of 
our  nation's  destiny,  with  a  renewed  dedi- 
cation to  our  mission,  and  with  high  hopes 
for  the  future  and  our  own  role  in  achiev- 
ing this  nation's  common  purjwses. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  COTTON  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  at  this  time  to  assign  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me  on  the  bill  to  become  the 
pending  business  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  «Mr.  Cot- 
ton). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  airport  transportation  bill 
Mr.  Arthur  Pankopf  and  Mr.  Malcolm 
Sterrett.  of  the  staff  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  fioor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  the  votes  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Donald  Musch,  be  also  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  same  period. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  yield.  I  make  the  same  request 
for  Mr.  John  I.  Brooks,  of  my  staff. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  make  the  same  request 
for  Mr.  David  Markey.  of  my  staff. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONVENE  AT  10  A.M. 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY.  THURS- 
DAY, FRIDAY,  AND  SATURDAY  OP 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  and 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  it  stand  in  adjournment  untU 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday.  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  respectively. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ACTIVITIES  ON  CAPITOL  GROUNDS 
ON  JULY  4 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
daj-  a  letter  came  to  my  attention  stat- 
ing briefly  the  spirit  of  the  "quiet  ma- 
jority" in  the  United  States. 

Through  the  media,  we  hear  of  many 
demonstrations  being  staged  against  the 
ideals  and  standards  of  our  great  coun- 
try. One  such  •gathering"  was  held  on 
the  steps  of  our  Capitol,  July  4,  1973.  The 
repercu.ssions  of  this  anti-American 
demonstration  resulted  in  the  blocking 
of  numerous  citizens  from  the  Capitol 
grounds,  the  stealing  of  money  desig- 
nated for  charity  by  the  demonstrators 
from  the  fountain  at  the  base  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  littering  of  the  grounds 
which  our  taxpayer's  money  helps  to 
maintain. 

While  not  publicized,  as  the  demon- 
strators were,  I  am  heartened  to  know 
that  there  are  young  people  who  feel  a 
great  respect  for  our  country  and  thus 
our  Capitol  grounds.  These  young  peo- 
ple, quietly  and  without  immediate 
praise,  took  it  upon  themselves  to  clean 
the  litter  left  behind  by  the  demon- 
strators. I  am  pleased  that  these  young 
people  were  members  of  one  of  the  many 
4-H  Clubs  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  My 
sincere  gratitude  goes  to  these  young 
citizens,  and  I  feel  that  the  actions  of 
the  Nebraska's  4-H'ers  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  wish  to  read  a  letter  bearing  on  this 
matter: 

JuLT  5.  1973. 
Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  I  am  anxious  that 
you  and  the  people  of  your  great  state  know 
of  an  event  that  happened  on  the  steps 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  last  night,  the  4th  of  July. 

As  people  began  to  gather  to  watch  the 
traditional  fireworks  a  group  of  dlsruptors 
attempted  to  hold  one  of  their  antl-Amerlcan 
"demonstrations  '  at  the  base  of  the  Capitol. 
Park  police  handled  the  situation  well  and 
ran  them  off  quickly,  but  in  their  wake  was 
left  the  rubbish  that  one  might  expect  from 
their  likes. 

Those  of  us  that  had  come  to  celebrate  the 
day  numbered  several  thousand,  but  some- 
how our  spirits  had  been  dampened  by  the 
thought  that  such  a  display  could  take  place 
In  our  own  country  and  that  such  filth  re- 
mained to  litter  the  shrubs,  the  fountain, 
and  the  grounds  of  our  Capitol. 

While  we  all  sat  subdued  and  silent,  a 
wonderful  thing  happened.  Without  any 
noise  or  showlness,  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple began  to  move  to  the  area  that  had  been 
left  covered  with  rubbish.  One  by  one,  they 
picked  up  the  papers,  the  rags,  the  boxes,  the 
wire,  and  the  like.  One  youngster  quietly 
produced  a  trash  can.  others  fished  things 
out  of  the  fountain,  and  then  a  second  can 
was  filed  and  carried  away.  Within  a  short 
time  the  entire  area  was  clean  and  beauti- 
ful again. 

While  we  all  watched  with  heartfelt  re- 
spect for  the  real  youth  of  America  they 
quietly  moved  back  up  to  their  spot  on  the 
Capitol  steps.  Everyone  seemed  to  want  to 
say  Thank  You  to  those  young  people,  but 
no  one  knew  quite  how  .  .  .  until  one  of  them 
led  the  way  again.  Under  the  grandexir  of  the 
Capitol  dome  as  our  flag  shone  In  the  eve- 
ning spotlight  one  of  them  started  to  sing 
God  Bless  America.  The  singing  spread 
quickly  throughout  the  crowd  and  In  sec- 
onds we  were  all  on  our  feet  deeply  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  each  word. 


For  all  of  us.  the  evening  of  July  4th.  1973, 
will  have  a  special  meaning.  It  was  a  moment 
that  made  us  recognize  the  potential  effect 
of  the  mob,  but  also  was  a  moment  of  re- 
assurance that  Americas  young  people, 
working  more  quietly  and  with  more  deter- 
mination, will  not  let  this  nation  suffer  Ir- 
reparable damage  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
want  it  destroyed. 

It    was    truly    a    night    of    "reciedicatlon" 
thanks   to  a   group   of   real   Americans — the 
4-H  Club  from  Nebraska. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Q.  Wilson. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, aft'jr  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so.  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  THE  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE AN  ELECTED  MAYOR  AND 
CITY  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate,  S.  1435,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  elected  Mayor  and  City  Council  for 
the  District  of  Columbia :  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  then  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  it  remain  in  a  temporar- 
ily laid  aside  status  until  the  disposition 
of  S.  1435,  or  tlie  close  of  business  on 
tomorrow,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  June  30.  1973.  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1759.  An  act  authorizing  further  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  necessary  to  the  nonperformlng  arts 
functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1808.  An  act  to  apportion  funds  for  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  and  to  authorize  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23.  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1938.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1.  1974; 

S.  1972.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  U.S. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948;  and 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  certain  laws  relating  to 
the  payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  savings 
deposits. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TI'VE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget,  1974, 
FOR  THE  Commission  on  the  Organization 
OF  the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of 
Foreign  Policy   (S.  Doc.  No.  93-22) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  amendment 
to  the  request  for  appropriations,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  involving  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  $1,100,000  for  the  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Government  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Budget.  1974, 

FOR  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 

Commerce   (S.  Doc.  No.  93-23) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  requests  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
in  the  amount  of  $1,628,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  $1,306,000  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  BtTDCEr.  1974. 

FOR  the  National  Commission  on  Water 

Quality 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  budget  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1974  requested  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Water  Quality  (with 
an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  "to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Proposed  Legislation   Relating   to   Energy 
AND  Natural  Resources 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive management  of  certain  related  functions 
of  the  executive  branch  by  reorganizing  and 
consolidating  those  functions  in  a  new  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
by  reorganizing  and  consolidating  others  in 
a  new  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Interim  Report  on  1973  School  Food  Service 
Equipment  Survey 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  interim  report  on  1973  school  food  service 
equipment  survey  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  on  the  Federal  Plan  for  Meteoro- 
logical Services  and  Supporting  Research 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Federal  plan  for  meteoro- 
logical services  and  supporting  research, 
fiscal  year  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Proposed  Legislation  Prom  Department  of 
the  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  officers  of  certain  foreign  navies  to 
serve  aboard  vessels  of  the  U.S.  Navy  (with 
an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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Report  of  National  Tourism  Resources 
Review  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Commission  ( with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President.  Public 
and  Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Cor- 
poration, for  the  month  of  March  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Marine  Mammal  Species  and 
Population  Stocks 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  current  status  of  all  marine  mammal 
.species  and  population  stocks  for  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  responsibil- 
ity (With  an  accompanying  report).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Progress  and  Prob- 
lems in  Achieving  Objectives  of  School  Lunch 
Program,"  Food  and  Nutrition  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  June  29, 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Potential  for  Greater 
Consolidation  of  the  Maintenance  Workload 
In  the  Military  Services."  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  July  6.  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report  i .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Reduced  Require- 
ments for  Modular  Electronic  Equipment  for 
Aircraft."  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
July  3.  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Western  U.S.  Water  Plan 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1973  Prog- 
ress Report  on  the  Western  U.S.  Water  Plan 
'with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Concession  Permit  at  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park,  Yorktown,  Va. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  proposed  concession  permit 
at  the  Colonial  National  Historical  Park, 
Yorktown,  Va..  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Environmental  Impact  Statements  for 
Legislative  Proposals 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  environmental  im- 
pact statements  for  four  legislative  proposals 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Pacific  Tropical 
Botanical  Garden 

A  letter  from  the  Counsel  to  the  Pacific 
Tropical  Botanical  Garden  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  audit  for 
the  year  ending  December  31.  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report.)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Civil  Air  Patrol 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Board.  Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  that  organization. 


for  calendar  year  1972  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  National  Council  on  Ra- 
diation Protection  and  Measihiements 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
National    Council    on    Radiation    Protection 
and    Measurements    transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements — 
Report  on  Examination  of  Accounts.  Decem- 
ber 31.  1972"  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Orders  Suspending  Deportation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  or- 
ders suspending  deportation  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  Concerning  Visa  Petitions 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  reports  con- 
cerning visa  petitions  which  have  been  ap- 
proved   (With    accompanying    papers).    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of   the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
TUNrrY  Coordinating  Council 
A  letter  from  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Council,  pursuant  to  law.  in  the 
nature  of  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Council  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973    Referred   to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Norfolk.  Va..  Public  He.^lth  Service 
Hospital 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  specific  plan  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  at  Norfolk.  Va.  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  concern- 
ing the  development  of  systems  necessary  to 
Implement  the  motor  vehicle  emission  stand- 
ards (With  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  and  plan 
for  Che  creation  of  a  system  of  national  dis- 
posal sites  for  the  storage  and  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  ( with  accompanying  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Renewal  of  Leasehold  Interest 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  prospectus  which 
proposes  renewal  of  the  leasehold  interest  at 
120  Church  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
Demonstration  Project 
A  letter  from  thg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  transmitting  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  demonstration  project  (with 
accompanying  papers).  Referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Huddleston)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.   Referred   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 


"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  8 
"Relative  to  flood  protection  studies 

"Whereas.  The  flooding  of  Branuan-Andrus 
Island  during  June  1972  resulted  in  the 
inundation  oi  the  town  of  Isletou.  causing 
substantial  damage  and  disruption  of  es- 
sentia! services;  and 

"Whereas.  The  town  of  Isleion  is  subject 
to  similar  flooding  at  any  time  In  the  event 
of  failure  of  a  nonproject  levee  on  Brannan- 
Andrus  Island;  and 

"Wliereas,  A  levee  constructed  to  project 
grade  and  section  between  the  project  levee 
of  the  Sacramento  River  and  the  project 
levee  of  Georgiana  Slough  would  protect  the 
town  of  Isleton  and  increase  fiood  protec- 
tion; and 

"Whereas.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  currently  authorized  to  study  flood  prob- 
lems of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta 
by  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  Resolu- 
tion of  June  1,  1948  and  by  Section  205  of 
the  1950  Flood  Control  Act.  although  no 
funds  are  provided  for  such  studies  In  the 
President's  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1973-74; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  to  augment  the 
1973-74  budget  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  an  amount  determined  by  their 
capability  for  the  resumption  of  the  cur- 
rently authorized  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta  sudy.  with  the  view  to  determining  if 
additional  flood  protection  can  be  provided 
for  the   town  of  lileton;    and  be  it   further 

"Resolved.  That  such  study  be  undertaken 
in  coordination  with  the  Delta  Multiple-Pur- 
pose Levee  Study  now  being  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources  of  the 
State  of  California  pursuant  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  151  of  the  1969  Reg- 
ular Session:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  V'ice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  I.ecislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
teen  on  Armed  Services: 

"Assembly    Joint    Resolution    No.    46 

"Relative  to  military  cutbacks  affecting  the 

employment  of  United  States  citizens 

"Whereas.  The  recent  cutback  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  military  Installa- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  will  leave 
thousands  of  civilian  workers  Jobless:  and 

"Whereas,  The  present  state  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  California  is 
excessive  by  any  standard  of  measurement; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  above-mentioned  cutbacks 
will  aggravate  an  alre.idy  critical  unemploy- 
ment situation;  and 

"Whereas.  For  ye.irs.  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Economic  Conversion  of  the  California 
Legislature  has  urged  the  federal  government 
to  develop  a  comprehtnsive  plan  for  mini- 
mizing the  adverse  effects  of  military  cut- 
backs; and 

"Whereas.  The  California  Legislature 
passed  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  30. 
Resolution  Chapter  270  of  1971,  which  urged 
a  "Defense  Employees  Bill  of  Rights  Pro- 
gram" for  defense  employees  laid  off  as  a 
result  of  Department  of  Defense  action;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resoli>ed  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  a 
moratorium  on  all  Department  of  Defense 
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military  cutbacks  alTectlng  employment  or 
United  States  citizens,  until  such  time  as  a 
conversion  plan  guaranteeing  suitable  reem- 
ployment for  the  affected  employees  Is  com- 
pleted; and  be  It  further 

•■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas  Mass 
Transportation  Commission,  Austin,  Tex.,  re- 
lating to  public  mass  transportation.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Lutheran  Church,  South  Pacific  District,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  praying  for  a  conditional  am- 
nesty for  war  objectors.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  endorsing  the  national  health 
security  bill.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Borough  As- 
sembly of  the  Greater  Anchorage  Area  Bor- 
ough. Alaska,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
S.  1305.  establishing  a  National  Cemetery  at 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.    2124.    A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  certification  of 
representatives    only    upon    vote    by    secret 
ballot     of     50     percent     of     employees     en- 
titled to  vote  in   the  election,   and   require 
that  employees  voting  in  such  elections  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  vote  against  rep- 
resentation  by  any   individual  or  organiza- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
-An  act  granting  land  to  the  citv  of  Al- 
buquerque for  public  purposes."  approved 
June  9,  1906.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Inouye)  : 
S.  2126.  A  bin  to  Improve  educational  qual- 
ity through  the  effective  utilization  of  edu- 
cational  technology.   Referred   to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr.  MONDALE 
S.  2127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ceclle 
Dutchln; 

S.  2128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
Christian; 

S.  2129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hlroshl  Sato; 
and 

S.  2130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuklo  Ichl- 
kawa.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower  i : 
S.  2124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  certifica- 


tion of  representatives  only  upon  vote  by 
secret  ballot  of  50  percent  of  em- 
ployees entitled  to  vote  in  the  election, 
and  to  require  that  employees  voting  in 
such  elections  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  vote  against  representation  by  any  in- 
dividual or  organization.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr  Tower,  for  appropriate  referenc3.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  certification  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  representatives  only  upon 
vote  by  secret  ballot  of  50  percent  of 
employees  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election, 
and  to  require  that  employees  voting  in 
such  elections  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  vote  against  representation  by  an  in- 
dividual or  organization. 

During  the  past  38  years  much  effective 
and  beneficial  labor  legislation  has  been 
enacted.  Original  labor  legislation  cur- 
tailed the  powers  and  abuses  of  manage- 
ment by  strengthening  labor's  po.^ition 
through  effective  labor  union  machinery. 
Strengthened  labor  unions  provided  suf- 
ficient protection  from  management 
abuses  but  created  an  environment  where 
labor  union  domination  led  to  union 
abuse  of  the  workers.  Later  legislation, 
principally  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959, 
sought  to  rectify  this  imbalance  by  spe- 
cifically protecting  various  individual 
rights  from  union  abuse.  The  1959  act 
was  effective  but  it  failed  to  protect  some 
inviolable  individual  rights.  One  such 
right  left  unprotected  was  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  majority  rule. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  the 
collective  bargaining  process  is  the  choice 
of  the  union  which  is  to  be  the  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  for  the  whole  unit.  The 
present  status  of  labo'-  law  is  such  that 
a  majority  of  the  workers  can  choose  the 
exclusive  bargaining  agent.  Today,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  will  rec- 
ognize a  union  as  the  exclusive  bargain- 
ing agent  for  a  unit  if  such  union  pre- 
sents authorization  cards  signed  by  a 
substantial  number  of  the  unit  laborers. 
Certificafion  elections  are  won  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  rather  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  unit.  There  is  no  require- 
ment regarding  minimum  participation 
in  the  election  by  eligible  employess. 

This  bill  eliminates  such  questionable 
practices  by  requiring  that  an  election 
be  held  in  every  contest  for  union  rep- 
resentation, thus  eliminating  the  au- 
thorization card  technique. 

It  also  provides  that  in  order  for  a 
union  to  be  certified  by  the  NLRB.  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  employees  eligible 
to  vote  must  participate  in  the  election, 
and  the  union  must  have  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  ballots  cast.  In  the  event 
that  a  majority  preference  for  a  specific 
union  or  nonrepresentation  is  not 
evinced,  then  a  runoff  election  will  be 
held  in  order  to  determine  the  final 
choice  of  the  employees.  Finally,  the  bill 
requires  that  each  ballot  specifically  pro- 
vide a  choice  for  "no  union  representa- 
tion," thus  making  clear  to  the  employee 
that  he  does  have  a  choice. 


Mr.  President,  this  bill  simply  guaran- 
tees workers  the  same  election  rights 
that  all  the  rest  of  us  take  for  granted. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  granting  land  to  the  city 
of  Albuquerque  for  public  purposes,"  ap- 
proved June  9,  1906.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  grant- 
ing land  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque  for 
public  purposes,"  approved  June  9,  1906. 
This  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  which 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  during  the 
91st  Congress.  Unfortunately,  no  action 
was  taken  on  the  proposal. 

The  need  for  this  amendatory  legis- 
lation is  now  even  more  urgent  because 
the  city  has  recently  condemned  8.42 
acres  adjacent  to  Old  Town  for  a  park 
to  serve  the  area  and  the  funds  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  the  unused  land 
would  be  needed  and  would  be  applied 
to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  of  Old  Town  Park. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Louis  E.  Saavedra,  chairman,  City  Com- 
mission, City  of  Albuquerque,  and  the  ac- 
companying documentation  requesting 
that  this  bill  be  introduced  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

City  op  Albuquerque, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Juaet^,  1973. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
U.S.    Senator,   New    Senate    Office   Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Re  Request  for  relntroductlon  of  S.  4214— a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Anderson  on 
August  11,  1970. 
References:  Chapter  2064,  59th  Congress.  1st 
Session,  Public  Law  213,  34  Stat.  277  ap- 
proved June  9,  1906;  Land  Patent  Num- 
ber 444176.  dated  November  23,  1914;  and 
Chapter  717,  81st  Congress,  2d  Session, 
Public    Law    695.    64    Stat.    448^49,    ap- 
proved August   16,   1950. 
Dear    Senator    Domenici:    As    you    knew, 
the  land  area  comprising  Los  Altos  Park  und 
golf  course  Is  a  portion  of  640  acres  of  land 
conveyed  to  the  City  by  Act  of  Congress  lim- 
ited to  use  as  a  "park  and  other  public  pur- 
poses." 

In  1906  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
213.  Chapter  3064  (34  Stat.  227),  approved 
June  9,  1906  (attachment  "A")  which  pro- 
vided for  the  issuance  of  a  Patent  to  the 
City  of  Albuquerque  for  the  South  Half.  Sec- 
tion 17  and  the  North  half.  Section  20.  Town- 
ship 10  North,  of  Range  4  east,  NMPM,  con- 
taining 640  acres,  upon  the  payment  of  >-1.25 
per  acre,  said  land  to  be  used  for  park  and 
other  public  purposes  only,  and  to  revert  to 
the  United  States  "whenever  it  shall  not 
be  u.sed  for  the.  purposes  mentioned."  Pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  full  payment  having  been 
made  by  the  City,  the  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 23.  1914.  Ls.sued  to  the  Citv  his  patent 
for  the  above-described  land,  with  the 
reversionary  clause  contained  in  the  Act. 
( attachmenf'B" ) 

In  1950,  the  81st  Congress  passed  at  City's 
request.  Public  Law  695,  Chapter  717.  ap- 
proved August  16,  1950,  64  Stat.  448.  which 
amended  the  above-cited  Act  of  June  9. 
1906.  by  adding  a  Section  2  entitled  "Comcy- 
ance."  This  amendment  authorized  the  City 
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of  Albuquerque  to  convey  without  restric- 
tion as  to  use,  one-half  (320  acres)  of  the 
land  conveyed  by  the  patent,  provided  tliat 
the  proceeds  derived  from  such  sales  be  used 
for  construction  of  a  public  auditorima. 
(emphasis  supplied) — (attachment  "C") 

Pursuant  to  authority  contained  In  the 
Act  of  August  16,  1950,  supra,  the  City  Com- 
mission, on  September  5.  1950.  approved  for 
filing  with  the  Clerk.  BernaliHo  County.  New 
Mexico,  a  plat  of  an  area  included  In  and 
part  of  the  patented  lands.  This  area  was 
de  ienated  "Mesa  Village  Addition"  and  con- 
taiupd  within  its  exterior  boundaries  327.0986 
acres  (attachments  "D"  and  "E").  This  area 
was  divided  into  44  blocks,  numbered  1 
through  44  inclusive,  sairt  blocks  did  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  areas  ?ct  aside  for  public 
streets,  alleys  and  necessary  utility  ease- 
mer.ts.  The  plat  "Mesa  Village  Addition" 
was  filed  for  record  with  the  County  Clerk, 
Bernalillo  County  on  October  10,  1950.  Of 
the  blocks  shown  on  the  plat.  Block  35 
cont.iinlng  22.114  acres  was  r?.served  for  Pub- 
lic School  and  Park  purposes  and  Block  28, 
containing  1.3533  acres,  was  reserved  for  park 
purposes.  On  February  10.  1961.  Block  35 
was  conveyed  to  the  Board  of  Educaion  of 
the  City  of  Albuquerque  for  public  school 
purposes.  Block  28  was  made  into  a  public 
park  and  is  still  used  as  a  public  park.  On 
November  15.  and  16,  1950.  the  remaining 
42  blocks,  containing  a  total  of  205.5485 
acres  (attachment  "D"),  were  sold  at  public 
auction  to  the  highest  bidders,  as  required 
by  law.  Proceeds  of  the  sale  were  used  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  Civic  Auditorium.  On  May  8.  1961.  in 
Caus?  No.  77938.  District  Court.  Bernalillo 
County.  New  Mexico,  entitled  State  of  New 
Mexico,  ex  rel.  State  Highway  Commission 
vs.  City  of  Albuquerque,  the  State  obtained 
a  judgment  in  an  eminent  domain  proceed- 
ing in  which  the  State  took  40.533  acres  of 
said  land  for  the  public  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  portion  of  Interstate  Highway  40 
through  the  City  of  Albuquerque,  (attach- 
ment "F").  Of  the  remaining  acreage  of  the 
patented  land.  20.10  acres  Is  under  lease  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  at  .$1.00  per  year 
and  16.71  acres  Is  under  lease  to  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard  at  $1,00  per  year,  all 
for  public  governmental  purposes — to  wit — 
military  training  (attachments  "H"i.  The 
rest  Is  all  devoted  to  park  areas  aiid  public 
roads,  except  11.841  acres,  which  on  July  30. 
1969.  was  sold  on  bid  to  Import  Motors  Profit 
Sharing  Trust.  The  fcuids  derived  from  this 
sale  were  used  for  partial  retirement  of  the 
bond  iisue  for  conscruction  of  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium and  to  repay  the  general  fund  for 
money  used  from  that  account  for  prior  re- 
tirement of  Auditorium  bonds  in  accordance 
with  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  (aitach- 
rrient  "I").  The  corner  area  at  Wyoming  and 
Lonias  airc^s  from  Richardson  Ford,  and 
some  other  small  portions,  because  of  their 
small  size  and  geographical  location  cannot 
poS:>lbly  be  put  to  public  use.  Acrcrdiiiyh'. 
these  remaining  small  parcels  should  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  u^ed  for  the  purchase  of 
other  lands  for  park  purpo-ies.  Our  real  estate 
office  i.s  of  the  opinion  that  these  parcels 
would  sell   for  about   $250,000. 

Since  the  City  has  not  yet  sold  320  acres 
as  authorized  by  '?ublic  Law  695.  there  is 
no  question  but  the  City  can  sell  these 

remaining  parcels  trithout  re.=iriction  as  to 
use  under  authority  contained  in  the  present 
statu'e.  However,  a  problem  h.as  arisen  as  to 
the  application  of  the  proceeds. 

The  contract  for  construction  of  the 
Albuquerque  Civic  Auditorium  w.as  awarded 
by  the  City  on  Angus.  23.  1955.  The  con- 
tract price  was  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
bond  issue  which  has  all  been  now  retired 
except  for  a  small  remainder  which  as  of 
July  1,  1973.  will  be  S15.000  plus  Interest.  The 
funds  the  City  has  thus  far  received  from  the 
sale,   and   condemnation   of  parcels   of   the 


land   concerned   was   used   in   retirement   of 
a  p.-trtion  of  the  auditorium  bond  Issue. 

The  City  has  now  reached  the  point  where 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  parcels 
mentioned  above  cannot  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  a  public  audltorlrm  as  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  16.  1950  (64  Stat.  448). 

In  1970  and  1971.  Senator  Anderson  and 
Congressman  Lujan  introduced  companion 
bills  amending  the  Act  of  August  16.  1950. 
to  permit  the  City  to  sell  the  unused  land 
and  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  acquisition 
of  lands  to  be  used  for  park  purposes.  Nei- 
ther bill  was  enacted  into  law.  It  was  a  con- 
dition, suggested  by  Senator  Anderson,  and 
wholly  agreeable  to  the  City,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds be  applied  to  acquiring  parks  only.  The 
need  for  the  amendatory  legislation  is  now 
more  urgent  because  the  City  has  recently 
condemned  8.42  acres  adjacent  to  Old  Town 
for  a  park  to  serve  the  area  and  the  funds 
to  be  received  from  the  sale  of  the  unused 
land  would  be  needed  and  would  be  applied 
to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  acquisition 
and  construction  of  Old  Town  Park.  The  ap- 
praised value  of  the  land  required  is  $550,000. 

Accordingly,  it  is  respectfully  requested 
that  you  reintroduce  S.  4214.  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed,  along  with  a  copy  of  H.R. 
4738.  and  do  what  you  can  toward  securing 
its  passage  this  session.  A  similar  request  is 
being  made  of  Representative  Lujan. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Louis  E.  Saa\"EDRa. 
Chairman,  City  Commissi07i. 

I  Fifty-Ninth  Congress.  Sess.  I.  Chs.  3064. 

3065.   1906.] 

June  9.  1906.  |H.R.  18333.]    ]Public  No.  213.] 

Chap.  3064. — An  act  Granting  land  to  the 
City  of  Albuquerque  for  public  purposes. 

PUBLIC  LANDS.  GRANT  TO  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX., 
FOR  PARK.   ETC. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  a  pat- 
ent shall  be.  and  hereby  is.  authorized  to  be 
issued  to  the  City  of  Albuquerque,  in  the 
county  of  Bernalillo.  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  for  south  half  of  section  seventeen 
and  north  half  of  .section  twenty,  in  town- 
ship ten  north,  of  range  four  east.  New- 
Mexico  principal  meridian,  containing  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  more  or  less,  upon 
the  payment  of  one  dollar  and  tweiity-five 
cents  per  acre  therefor,  and  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  due  proof  of  the  incorporation  of 
said  city,  said  land  to  be  u.sed  for  park  and 
other  public  purposes  only,  and  the  patent 
to  contain  the  provision  that  the  land  shall 
revert  to  the  United  S'ates  whenever  it 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  this  Act. 

Approved.  June  9.  1906 

(Patent.  Dec.  1.  1014.  Santa  Fe  021141] 

United  States  of  America  to  City  of 

Albuqi^erque 

Whereas,  a  Certificate  of  the  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico,  has 
been  deposited  in  the  General  Land  Office, 
wliereby  it  appears  that,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  cf  Con^rress  approved 
Jtuie  9.  1006.  entitled  "An  Act  r:raming  land 
to  the  City  of  Albuquerque  fur  public  pur- 
poses." full  payment  has  beeii  made  by  the 
City  of  Alb'.iquerque.  Bernalillo  County.  New 
Mexico,  for  the  soi-.th  Half  of  Section  .seven- 
teen and  the  north  half  of  Section  twenty 
in  Township  ten  north  of  Ratige  four  east  of 
the  New  Mexico  Meridian.  New  Mexico,  con- 
taining six  hundred  forty  acres,  according  to 
the  Official  Plat  of  the  survey  of  the  said 
Land,  returned  to  the  General  Land  Office  by 
the  Surveyor-General : 

Now  know  ye.  That  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  consi'ieration  of  the  premises 
and  in  conformity  with  the  said  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  June  9.  1906.  has  given  and  granted, 
and  by  these  presents  does  give  and  grant. 


unto  the  said  City  of  Albuquerque,  the 
land  above  described  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  same,  together  with  all  the  right,  priv- 
ileges. Immunuics.  and  appurtenances,  of 
whatsoever  nature,  therem^to  belonging, 
unto  the  said  City  of  Albuquerque,  and  to  its 
successors  forever-  Provided.  That  said  land 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States  whenever 
It  shall  not  be  used  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  said  Act. 

In  testimony  whereof  I.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
President  of  the  UnUed  States  of  America, 
have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  Pat- 
ent, and  the  seal  of  the  General  La:id  Office 
to  be  hereunto  affi.xed.  Given  under  my  hand, 
at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  twenty-third 
day  of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  and 
of  the  Independence  ■  i  the  United  States 
the  one  hvnidred  and  thirty-ninth. 
By  the  President 

Woodrow  Wilson 
By  M.   P.   Le    Roy. 

Secretary, 

(August  16.  1950  IS.  :?584i   ]Publ:c  Law  635]  ] 
An  Act  To  Amend  the  Act  of  June  9,  1906 
(34  Stat.  227).  Entitled  "An  Act  Grant- 
ing Land  to  the  Ciiy  of  ALBtQtERQUE  for 
Public  PuRPOsts' 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  o'iri  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as-tevibled.  That  the 
Act  approved  June  9.  1906  (34  Stat.  227). 
entitled  ".An  Act  granting  land  to  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  for  public  purposes".  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 
conveyance 

"Sec.  2.  The  city  of  Albuquerque  is  au- 
thorized to  convey,  without  restrictions  as 
to  use.  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  acreage 
patented  imder  this  Act:  Provid^'d.  however, 
That  all  the  proceeds  derived  from  such  sale 
or  sales  shall  be  used  f.ir  the  construction  of 
a  public  atiditorium.  ere.ted  either  under 
the  sole  sponsorship  of  the  city  of  Albuquer- 
que or.  If  located  upon  land  owned  by  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  as  a  joint  project 
with  that  uni\ersity." 

Approved  August  16.  1950. 

.^Kn  avit 

STATE  OF  NEW   i:l:;;:LO COINIV   of  BERNALILLO 

Comes  now  Gisele  Gatignol.  clerk  of  the 
City  of  Albuquerq\'e.  New  Mexico  and  st.ites: 

1.  That  she  is  the  duly  appoi:iied.  qualified 
and  acting  clerk  of  the  City  of  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  a  muainpal  corporation  orga- 
nized and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  law.'  of  the  State  of  New  J.'exlco  That  as 
municipal  clerk,  m  accordance  with  the 
duties  impo.'-ed  upon  her  office  bv  Section 
14-12-1  N.M.S.A.  1953  as  amended,  she  is 
responsio!e  for.  and  is  the  official  custodian 
of  all  the  records  of  the  City  Commission,  the 
governing  ijody  of  the  City  of  Aubuquerque. 
includi'ig  the  minutes.  ordi:'.ar.res  resolu- 
tions, orders,  acts  and  all  other  official  pro- 
nouncements of  the  City  Commission  That 
pursuant  to  law  she  has  in  her  c.'.stody  the 
original  transcript  of  all  minutes,  proceed- 
ings, ordinances,  resolutions,  and  orders  had 
and  adopted  by  the  City  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  sale.  gift,  conveyance  or  other 
t>TDe  of  alienation  affecting  the  lands  com- 
prising the  South  'o  of  section  17  and  the 
North  '2  of  section  20.  townships  10  North, 
range  E  East  NMPM.  which  lands  were 
patented  to  the  City  of  Albuquerque  by  the 
United  States  of  America  on  November  23. 
1914.  to  be  used  for  parks  and  other  public 
purposes. 

2.  That  she  hits  examined  all  the  records 
of  the  City  of  Albuquerque  pertaining  to  the 
above  described  lands  received  from  the 
United  States  and  the  records  in  her  office 
disclose  the  following: 

A.  The  south  half  of  section  seventeen  and 
the  north  half  of  section  twenty,  township 
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ten  north  of  range  four  east  of  New  Mexico  area  containing  50  acres,  all  to  be  used  for  ises  finds  that  the  Judgment  heretofore  en- 

merldlan.  New  Mexico,  containing  six  hun-  governmental  purposes.  tered   did   not  describe   the  properties  con- 

dred  forty  acres,  was  conveyed  to  the  City  I.  That  on  March  26.  1963,  the  lease  to  the  demned  and  that  a  judgment  should  Issue 

of  Albuquerque  for  public  purposes  by  patent  United  States  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  to  replace  the  Judgment  heretofore  entered, 

number  444176.   issued  by  the  President  of  United  States,  further  supplemented  as  fol-  Judgment  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  ren- 

the  United  States  on  November  23rd.   1914.  lows:  dered  against  the  Petitioner  and  for  the  De- 

pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  (34stat.  227 1,  1.  A  license  to  occupy  a  small  tract  con-  fendants  for  the  taking  of  all  tracts  as  de- 

siid  patent  having  been  duly  recorded  in  the  sistlng  of  0.1102  acre  within  the  area  leased  scribed  In  the  First  Amended  Petition  and 

land  records  of  Bernalillo  County,  New  Mex-  to  the  government  was  given  to  Public  Serv-  for  all  damage  to  the  remaining  land  as  fol- 

ico  on  February  8.  1918.  ice  Company  of  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  lows: 

B.  That  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress,  of  Installing  a  5000  K  V  A  substation.  r_i4_i 

i64  Stat.  448)  approved  August  16.  1950.  the  2.  The   term  of   the   lease   to   the  govern-     -q^a^  «  S600.00 

City  of  Albuquerque  was  authorized  to  con-  ment  was  extended  to  June  30,  2062.                    B-14-9A 261.885.00 

v»y  without  restriction  as  to  use,  one  half  3.  The  area  leased  to  the  government  was  r_i4_2r                                                          3i.OO 

or  320  acres  of  the   lands  conveyed  by  the  reduced  from  50  acres  to  20.10  acres  so  that      b^i4_3       120.00 

above  mentioned  patent.  That  pursuant  to  a  parcel  of  the  area  could   be   used   by  the  33,835.90 

this  authorisation  the  City  Commission  on  State  of  New  Mexico  for  National  Guard  pur-  The    Court    finds    that    the    severance    of 

September  5.  1950.  approved  for  filing  with  poses.  Tract   B-14-3-Q.   as   described   In   the   First 

the   County  Clerk   a   plat   design   drawn   by  J.  That  on  March  26.  1963.  the  City  leased  Amended    Answer,    will    render    this    tract 

Ross  Beyer   Engineers   of   an   area   Included  to  the  State  Armory  Board.  New  Mexico  Na-  worthless  to  the  defendants  and,  therefore, 

within    the    lands   conveyed   by    the   United  tional  Guard,  for  a  term  of  99  years  a  tract  assesses  the  damages  to  this  tract  at  the  full 

States  of  land  containing  16.71  acres  for  the  erec-  market  value  of  $7,519.30. 

C.  That  .said  area  was  designated  as  Mesa  tion  of  a  National  Guard  Armory  and  other  It  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that  the  lands 
Village  Addition  and  contained  within  Its  National  Guard  functions.  This  tract  being  and  premises,  as  described  herein  by  tract 
exteriur  boundaries  327  0986  acres  of  land,  a  portion  of  that  land  originally  leased  to  the  number,  all  owned  by  Defendant  herein,  to- 
That  the  area  v.ithin  the  additloii  set  aside  United  States.  wit: 

for  sale  was  divided  into  44  blocks,  numbered  K.  That  on  May  8,  1961.  the  State  of  New  b-14-1                                     tt  t  t   ■  it       i 

one   through    forty   four   Inclusive.   That   in  Mexico  obtained  a  decree   of  condemnation  Estate:  Fee  simple 

addition    to   the    blocks   shown   on    the   plat  In   the   case   of  State   ex   rel   State   Highway  "''^  °^  Albuquerque,  n.  mex. 

aa  area  130  feet  wide  was  reserved  for  right  Commission  vs.  City  of  Albuqiierque.  being  (B-14-1)  A  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land, 

of  way  for  Las  Lomas  Boulevard  from  Wyo-  Cau.se  No.  77938.  District  Court  of  Bernalillo  lying   and  being  situate   In  Tract  4  of  the 

mnig  East   to  Eubank  and  other  areas  were  County.  ;n  which  six  parcels  of  the  patented  Municipal    Addition    No.    2    to    the    City    of 

designated   for   necessary  easements,  streets  land  having  a  total  area  of  40.533  acres  were  Albuquerque.  County  of  Bernalillo.  State  of 

and  other  public  ways.  That  the  plat  filed  condemned  for  public  use  in  the  construe-  New  Mexico,  being  more  particularly  bound- 

for  record  October  10,  1950.  tion  of  Interstate  Highway  40.  ed    and    described    as    follows,    to-wlt: 

D.  That  on  October  17,  1950.  the  City  Com-  L.  That  on  August  20,  1969.  the  City  sold  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northerly  line 
mission  by  resolution  imposed  certain  re-  by  bid.  11.841  acres  to  Imported  Motors  Profit  of  Tract  4  distant  3691.39  feet  easterly  from 
strlctlons.  designated  protective  covenants  Sharing  Trust.  the  northwesterly  corner  of  said  Tract  4: 
on  the  use  of  land  In  the  Mesa  Village  addl-  That  the  above  cited  transactions  pertain-  thence  easterly  along  said  northerly  line  a 
tion.  Included  In  the  restrictions  were  the  ing  to  the  lands  patented  to  the  City  by  the  distance  of  273.40  feet;  thence  S.  0°  23'  W.  a 
following  reservations:  United  States,  constitute  a  summary  of  all  distance  of  273.40  feet:   thence  S.  0'  23'  W. 

Block  35  was  reserved  for  Public  Schools  the  records  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Munict-  a  distance  of  25  feet;   thence  westerly  on  a 
and  Public  Park  purposes  pal  Clerk   with   respect  to  sales,  leases  and  3.801 "  curve  (radlus  =  1507.5  feet)  thru  an  arc 
Block  28  was  reserved  for  public  park  pur-  condemnations  arrectlng  said  lar.ds.  ^^    10°    26'   58"   to  the   right  a   distance  of 
poses  GisELE  Gatignol.  274.91  feet  to  the  point  and  place  of  begin- 
That  portion  of  block  25  north  of  the  drain-  City  Clerk,  "Ing-  Containing  0.080  of  an  acre,  more  or 
age  easement   was  reserved  for  public  park  City  of  Albuquerque.  '^ss. 

purposes.  B-14-2 Estate  •  Fee  simple 

E.  On  October  31.  1950.  the  City  Commls-  ^u«w;.  recbimpie 
sion  authorized  the  advertising  of  the  lands  City  of  Albuquerque.  (B-14-2)  A  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land, 
of  Mesa  Village  for  sale  and  on  November  15  Albuquerque,  N.  Mei..  May  16.  1969.  lying  and  being  situate  In  Tracts  1  and  4  of 
and  16,  1950  the  blocks  shown  on  the  plat.  To:  Tliomas  J.  McMahon,  Assistant  City  At-  the  Municipal  Addition  No.  2  to  the  City 
except  those  reserved  for  school  and  park  torney.  of  Albuquerque,  County  of  Bernalillo,  State 
purposes  were  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  Subject :  Area  of  Mesa  Village  Addition.  of  New  Mexico,  being  more  particularly 
bidders.  The  results  of  the  sale  were  ap-  Please  be  advised  that  a  computer  run  of  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  to-wit: 
proved  and  confirmed  by  the  Oty  Commls-  acreages  in  the  Mesa  Village  Addition  has  Beginning  at  a  point  for  the  northwesterly 
sion  on  November  21.  1950.  been  completed  by  the  Design  Section  of  the  corner  of  Tract  4;  thence  easterly  along  the 

P.  That  on  January  5.  1955.  the  City  Com-  Engineering     Division,     under     the     direct  northerly   line   of   said   Tract   4  "a   distance 

mission  amended  the  restrictions  on  the  use  supervision  of  the  Assistant  City  Engineer-  of  1<,54.69  feet  to  the  true  point  and  place 

of  certain  blocks  of  the  addition  to  read  as  Design,  with  the  following  results:  of    beginning:    thence    continuing    easterly 

follows:  Overall  area  of  the  Mesa  Village  Add.  based  along     said    northerly    line    a    distance    of 

"That  portion  of  block  4  easterly  of  the  ""  "-he  exterior  boundaries  of  the  plat,  as  1753.45  feet  to  a  point  on  curve;  thence 
alley  and  that  portion  of  block  43  "westerly  ^'ed  on  October  10.  1950.  327  0986  Acres.  southerly  on  an  11.506'  curve  (radlus-498 
of  the  alley  and  that  portion  of  block  25  Total  Area  of  all  blocks  and  parcels,  ex-  feet)  thru  an  arc  of  57°  29'  36"  to  the  left 
northerly  of  the  drainage  easement,  shall  be  eluding  public  streets,  alleys,  easements  and  a  distance  of  499.68  feet  to  a  point  of  tangent; 
used  for  business,  institutional  or  public  other  public  areas  within  the  Mesa  Village  thence  S.  61  °  01' E.  a  distance  of  353.36  feet: 
purposes  only.',  and  the  drainage  easement  Addition,  as  exl.sted  on  May  14,  1969.  which  thence  S.  65=  01'  E.  a  distance  of  815.92 
shall  be  used  for  park  or  play  ground  pur-  includes  all  replats  and  changes  since  the  feet:  thence  N.  85°  47'  49"  E.  a  distance  of 
poses."  shall  be  corrected  to  read  as  follows:  original  plat  was  filed.  205.  ."5485  Acres.  894.50  feet;  thence  N.  8»  28'  53"  E.  a  distance 
"Block  28  shall  be  used  for  park  or  play-  Remaining  acreage  i  streets,  alleys,  ease-  of  507.17  feet  to  a  point  on  the  easterly  line 
ground  purposes."  That  this  amendment  was  ments.  schools  and  other  public  areas).  121.-  of  Tract  4;  thence  southerly  along  said  east- 
filed  with  the  County  Clerk  for  record  on  5501  Acres.  erly  line  a  distance  of  2.000  feet:  thence  N. 
January  10.  1955.  Willi.^m  T  Stevens.  9°  13'  48"  W.  a  distance  of  605.99  feet;  thence 

G.  That  on  February  10.  1961.  the  City  of  City  Engineer.  N.  48°  56'  26"  W.  a  distance  of  1084.03  feet: 

Albuquerque  conveyed  to  the  Board  of  Edu-  '  thence  N.  65°   01'  W.  a  distance  of  1880.96 

cation  of  the  City  of  Albuquerque  all  of  block  {^^  ^^^  district  court  of  the  Second  Judicial  feet  to  a  point  of  curve;  thence  westerly  on 

35  omhe  Mesa  Village  addition  containing  District  sitting  within  and  for  Bernalillo  a  4°  00'  curve   (radlus=1432.5  feet)  thru  en 

22.114  acres.  County,  N.  Mex,  No.  77,9381  arc  of  24°  36'  to  the  left  a  distance  of  615.0 

H.  That  on  March  21.  1950.  the  city  leased  State  of  New  Mexico,  ex  rel  St.\te  Highway  ^^^  *°  *  point  of  tangent;  thence  N.  89°  37' 

to  the  United  States  of  America  for  a  period  Commission  of  New  Me.xico,  petitioner,  vs.  '^-  *  distance  of  654.01  feet;  thence  N.  0'  23' 

of  fifty  years,  a  tract  of  land  containing  10  City  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  a  Mu-  ^   ^  distance  of  226.68  feet  to  the  true  point 

acres,    located    at   the   Intersection   of  Wvo-  nicipal  Corporation,  and  the  Ctty  Com-  ^"^   P^a^e  of   beginning.   Containing   34.918 

mlng  Boulevard  and  Copper  Avenue,  former-  mission  of  the  Ctty  of  Albuquerqlt:,  New  "^cres.  more  or  less. 

ly  known  as  Jcmez  Road,  for  the  construe-  Mexico,  defendants                                                B-14-2A Estate:    Fee    simple 

tion  of  an  armory  and  other  Governmental  substitltte  judgment  (B-14-2A)    A   certain    tract    or   parcel   of 

purposes.  This  tract  is  a  portion  of  the  lands  This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  before  land,  lying  and  being  situate  In  Tract  4  of 

patented  by  the  United  States  to  the  City  of  the    Court    for    entrv-    of    Judgment    in    the  the  Municipal  Addition  No.  2  In  the  City  of 

Albuquerque.  That  on  August   11.   1952,  by  above-entitled    cause    In    lieu    of    Judgment  Albuquerque,  County  of  Bernalillo.  State  of 

supplemental   agreement   to  said  lease,  the  heretofore  entered  on  March   13,   1961.  and  New      Mexico,      being      more      particularly 

area  covered  by  the  leas©  was  enlarged  to  an  the  Court  being  fully  advised  In  the  prem-  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  to-wlt: 
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Beginning  at  a  point  for  the  north- 
westerly corner  of  Section  20.  T.  10  N.,  R.  4  E., 
NMPM.  County  of  Bernalillo.  State  of  New 
Mexico,  thence  easterly  along  the  northerly 
line  of  said  Section  20  a  distance  of  2181.6 
feet  to  a  point  in  the  median  center  line  of 
NMP  1-040-3(1)160,  County  of  Bernalillo, 
State  of  New  Mexico;  thence  S.  65°  01'  E, 
along  said  median  center  line  a  distance  of 
1768.8  feet;  thence  S.  24°  59'  W.  a  distance  of 
125.0  feet  to  a  point  on  the  southerly  right 
of  way  line  of  NMP  1-040-3(1)160.  and  the 
true  point  and  place  of  beginning;  thence 
S.  65  or  E.  along  said  right  of  way  line 
a  distance  of  20  feet;  thence  S.  24  59'  W. 
a  distance  of  12  feet;  thence  N.  65'  61'  W. 
a  distance  of  20  feet;  thence  N.  24  59'  E. 
a  distance  of  12  feet  to  the  true  point  and 
place  of  beginning.  Containing  0.005  of  an 
acre,  more  or  less. 

B-14-2B Estate:  Pee  simple 

B-14-2B)  ALSO,  a  certain  tract  or  parcel 
of  land,  lying  and  being  situated  in  Tract  4 
of  the  Municipal  Addition  No.  2,  In  the  City 
of  Albuquerque.  County  of  Bernalillo,  State 
of  New  Mexico,  being  more  particularly 
bounded  and  described  as  follows,  to-wlt: 

Beginning  at  a  point  for  the  northwesterlv 
corner  of  Section  20.  T.  10  N.,  R.  4  E.,  NMPM. 
county  of  Bernalillo.  Stat*  of  New  Mexico; 
thence  easterly  along  the  northerly  line 
of  said  Section  20  a  distance  of  2181.6  feet 
to  a  point  on  the  median  center  line  of  NMP 
1-040-3(1)160,  County  of  Bernalillo,  State  of 
New  Mexico;  thence  S.  65  01'  E.  a  dis- 
tance of  1768.8  feet;  thence  N.  24°  59'  E.  a 
distance  of  125.0  feet  to  a  point  on  the 
northerly  right  of  way  line  of  NMP  1-040-3 
(1)100,  and  the  true  point  and  place  of 
beginning;  thence  N.  24°  59'  E.  a  distance 
of  35.5  feet;  thence  S.  65°  01'  E.  a  distance 
of  20  feet;  thence  S.  24°  59'  W..  a  distance  of 
35.5  feet  to  a  point  on  the  northerly  right 
of  way  line  of  1-040-3(1)160;  thence  N.  65° 
01'  W.  along  said  right  of  way  line  a  distance 
of  20  feet  to  the  true  point  and  place  of 
beginning.  Containing  0.016  of  an  acre,  more 
or  less. 

B-14 Estate;  Pee  simple 

(B-14-3)  A  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land, 
lying  and  being  situate  In  Tracts  1  and  4 
of  the  Municipal  Addition  No.  2  to  the  City 
of  Albuquerque,  County  of  Bernalillo,  State 
of  New  Mexico,  being  more  particularly 
bounded  and  described  as  follows,  to-wit: 

Beginning  at  a  point  for  the  northwest- 
erly corner  of  Tract  4,  thence  easterly  along 
the  northerly  line  of  Tract  4  a  distance  of 
821.05  feet;  thence  S.  72'  01'  E.  a  distance  of 
109.63  feet  to  a  point  of  curve:  thence 
southeasterly  on  a  4.145-'  curve  ( radius  = 
1382.5  feet)  thru  an  arc  of  22-  38'  to  the  left 
a  distance  of  546.04  feet:  thence  S.  0=  23'  W. 
a  distance  of  135.0  feet  to  a  point  of  curve; 
thence  southeasterly  on  a  23.245=  curve 
(radius ^246 .5  feet)  thru  an  arc  of  47=  15' 
to  the  left  a  distance  of  203.27  feet  to  a 
point  of  reverse  curve;  thence  southerly  on 
a  17.550=  curve  (radlus  =  326.5  feet)  thru  an 
arc  of  47=  15'  to  the  right  a  distance  of 
269.23  feet;  thence  N.  89°  37'  W.  a  distance 
of  80.0  feet;  thence  northwesterly  on  a 
23.245=  curve  (radlus  =  246.5  feet)  thru  an 
arc  of  47=  15'  to  the  left  a  distance  of 
203.27  feet;  thence  S.  43=  08'  W.  a  distance  of 
10  feet;  thence  northerlv  on  a  17.028-  curve 
'radlus-336.5  feet)  thru  an  arc  of  47=  15' 
to  the  right  a  distance  of  277.48  feet  to  a 
point  of  tangent:  thence  N.  0=  23'  E.  a  dis- 
tance of  11.81  feet  to  a  point  on  curve:  thence 
westerly  on  a  3.801=  curve  ( radius  z;  1507.5 
feet)  thru  an  arm  of  18°  44'  12"  to  the  right 
a  distance  of  492.94  feet  to  a  point  of  tan- 
gent; thence  N.  72°  01'  W.  a  distance  of 
200  feet  to  a  point  of  curve;  thence  westerlv 
on  a  4.221=  curve  (radlus=;  1357.5  feet)  thru 
an  arc  of  17=  36'  to  the  left  a  distance  of 
416.96  feet  to  a  point  of  tangent;  thence  N. 
89°   37'   W.   a  distance   of  289.22   feet   to  a 


point  on  the  westerly  line  of  Tract  4;  thence 
northerly  along  said  westerly  line  a  distance 
of  25.0  feet  to  the  point  and  place  of  begin- 
ning. Containing  4.478  acres,  more  or  less. 

B-14-3-Q Estate:  Fee  simple 

(B-14-3-Q)  A  certain  tract  or  parcel  of 
land,  lying  and  being  situate  In  Tract  1  and 
Tract  4  of  the  Municipal  Addition  No.  2.  an 
Addition  to  the  City  of  Albuquerque.  New- 
Mexico,  as  the  same  is  shown  and  designated 
on  the  plat  of  said  Addition,  filed  In  the  office 
of  the  County  Clerk  of  Bernalillo  County, 
New  Mexico,  on  July  12,  1955.  being  more 
particularly  bounded  and  described  as  fol- 
lows,   to-wit: 

Beginning  at  a  point  for  the  northwesterly 
corner  of  Tract  4;  thence  easterly  along  the 
northerly  line  of  Trace  4  a  distance  of  821.05 
feet  to  the  true  point  and  place  of  beginning: 
thence  continuing  easterly  along  the  north- 
erly line  of  Tract  4  a  distance  of  843.64  feet; 
thence  S.  0  23'  W.  a  distance  of  91 .68  feet  to  a 
point  on  curve;  thence  northwesterly  on  a 
4.145°  curve  ( radius  =:  1382.5  feet)  thru  an 
are  of  22  =  38'  to  the  right  a  distance  cf  546.04 
feet  to  a  point  of  tangent:  thence  N.  72  =  01'  W. 
a  distance  of  109.63  feet  to  the  true  point 
and  place  of  beginning. 

be  and  they  hereby  are  condemned  and  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  and  purposes  set  forth 
by  the  First  Amended  Petition  on  file  in  this 
cause  as  an  Interstate  highway,  and  the  Peti- 
tioner, the  State  Highway  Commission  of 
New  Mexico,  is  hereby  adjudged  to  be  the 
owner  in  fee  simple. 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  Tract  B-14-3-Q 
be  and  hereby  Is  condemned  and  appro- 
priated for  the  use  and  ptirposes  set  forth 
by  the  First  Amended  Petition  on  file  In  this 
cause  as  an  Interstate  highway,  and  the  Peti- 
tioner, the  State  Highway  Commission  of 
New  Mexico,  is  hereby  adjudged  to  be  the 
owner  in  fee  simple. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  Petitioner  shall 
pay  six  percent  interest  from  June  15.  1959. 
to  March  15,  1961,  amoimting  to  $31,919.68 
for  a  total  amount  for  all  tracts  and  interest 
of  $335,916.68. 

Robert  W.  Reidy. 

District  Judge. 

James  L.  Parmelee.  Jr.. 

Associate  City  Attorney. 

Lease 

This    indenture,    made    and    entered    into 

this  day  of  March,  A.D..  1963,  by  and 

between  the  City  of  Alberquerque,  New 
Me.xico.  a  municipal  corporation,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Lessor,  and  the  State  Armory 
Board,  New  Mexico  National  Guard,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  Lessee. 

Witnesseth: 

Whereas,  the  Lessor  is  the  owner  of  cer- 
tain real  estate,  hereinafter  more  partic- 
ularly described,  and 

Whereas,  the  parties  are  desirous  of  enter- 
ing Into  a  lease  so  that  the  said  property 
may  be  developed  and  used  for  a  National 
Guard  Armory  and  Organizational  Mainte- 
nance Shop  for  units  of  the  New  Mexico  Na- 
tional Guard, 

Now  therefore.  It  Is  mutually  understood 
and  agreed  as  follows,  to-wlt: 


The  Lessor  does  hereby  lease  unto  Lessee 
for  a  period  of  Ninety-nine  (99)  years  from 
the  date  hereof  the  following  described  real 
estate,    to-wlt: 

A  tract  of  land  lying  and  being  situate  In 
tract  3  of  municipal  addition  No.  2,  an  ad- 
dition to  the  City  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico, as  said  addition  Is  filed  and  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  county  of 
Bernalillo.  State  of  New  Mexico,  July  12. 
1955.  and  herein  more  particularly  described 
as  follows: 

Beginning  for  a  tie  at  a  point,  said  point 
being  the  section  corner  common  to  Sections 
17.  18,  19  and  20,  T.  10  N.  R.  4E..  N.M.P.M.; 


thence.  S.  6'26'  E.  a  distance  of  1158.32  feet 
to  a  point;  thence.  S.  3 '06'  E.  a  distance  of 
176.88  feet  to  a  point;  thence.  S  2  09'  E.  a 
distance  of  177.67  feet  to  a  point,  said  point 
being  Corner  No.  1.  the  point  of  beginning  of 
this  description;  thence 

S.  89°5710"  E.  a  distance  of  1455.71  feet 
to  a  point,  said  point  being  Comer  No.  2; 
thence 

S.  2°09'  E.  a  distance  of  500.00  feet  to  a 
point,  said  point  being  Corner  No.  3;  thence 

N.  89°5710-  W.  a  distance  of  1455.71  feet 
to  a  point,  said  point  being  Corner  No.  4: 
thence 

N.   2 '09'   W.  a  distance   of   500.00  feet   to 
a  point;  said  point  being  Corner  No.  1.  the 
point  of  beginning  of  this  description  and 
containing  16.71  acres  more  or  less, 
n 

The  Lessee  agrees  to  pay  as  rental  for  the 
above  described  premises  the  sum  of  One 
Dollar  (§1.00). 

HI 

The  Lessee  covenants  with  the  Lessor  as 
follows,  to-wit : 

That  the  premises  shall  be  used  primarily 
for  the  operation  of  a  National  Guard  Ar- 
mory. Organizational  Maintenance  Shop,  and 
other  New  Mexico  National  Guard  I  unc- 
tions, and  that  there  will  be  no  discrimina- 
tion by  the  Lessee  or  its  succesf.ors  in  in- 
terest, as  to  the  use  of  said  property  by 
any  person,  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed. 

(b)  That  It  win  not  assign  or  sublet  the 
premises  without  the  written  permission  of 
tlie  Lessor. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  City  of  Albuquer- 
que has  caused  this  Lease  to  be  executed 
in  duplicate  by  the  Chairman.  City  Commis- 
sion and  its  Clerk  under  authority  of  Its 
City  Commission,  and  the  Slate  Armory 
Board  has  caused  the  same  to  be  executed 
under  authority  of  the  Laws  of  New  Mexico. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inouye*  : 

S.  2126.  A  bill  to  improve  educational 
quality  through  the  effective  utilization 
of  educational  technology,-.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Piesident.  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Educational  Technology-  Act."  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  the  necessary  plan- 
ning and  essential  training  which  will 
lead  to  a  more  efficient  use  of  technology' 
in  the  field  of  education. 

The  rapid  advancements  and  substan- 
tial improvements  in  educational  media 
are  becoming  commonplace.  Yet  the  ef- 
fective use  of  these  developments  in 
school  and  college  classrooms  lags  far 
behind  the  potential  of  this  growth. 

Nearly  every  school  system,  college 
and  imiversity  has  film  projectors,  slide 
projectors,  recordplayers.  television  sets. 
or  other  technological  devices  and 
materials.  But  the  actual  use  of  this 
equipment  plays  a  very  small  part  in  the 
total  educational  process.  A  1970  report 
by  the  Commission  on  Instructional 
Technology  estimated  that  no  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  school  time  of 
students  at  the  elementar>'  and  secondary- 
levels  involves  use  of  instructional  media 
other  than  books,  blackboards,  and  pic- 
tures, charts,  r.nd  maps  hung  on  the  wall. 
The  Commission  also  estimated  the  use 
of  instructional  media  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  be  no  greater — and 
possibly  much  less — than  at  the  lower 
grade  levels. 
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In  the  past,  the  thrust  of  school  sys- 
tems has  been  toward  the  acquisition  of 
materials  and  equipment  with  ver>'  little 
concern  toward  the  development  of  pro- 
grams that  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
thpir  use.  This  bill  recognizes  that  edu- 
cational technology  is  too  often  ineffi- 
ciently used.  It  seeks  to  provide  the 
framework  within  which  education  can 
better  keep  pace  with  technological  de- 
velopments so  that  it  can  substantially 
improve  the  quality  of  education  at  all 
levels. 

In  his  March  3.  1970,  message  on  edu- 
cational reform  President  Nixon  indi- 
cated his  concern  about  the  state  of  edu- 
cational research  and  the  accompanying 
lack  of  understanding  of  basic  educa- 
tional processes.  He  said: 

We  must  .stop  pretending  that  we  under- 
stand the  mv.stery  of  the  learning  proces.s.  or 
that  we  are  sianlficantly  applying  science  and 
technology  to  the  techniques  of  teaching. 
when  we  spend  less  than  one  half  of  one  per- 
cent of  our  educational  budget  on  research, 
compared  with  5':  of  our  health  budget  and 
10'.  of  defen.se. 

Thereafter,  the  administration  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  to  focus  and  expand 
the  national  effort  in  educational  re- 
search. The  Institute  was  subsequently 
established  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  and  will  soon  begin  its 
work  in  the  field  of  educational  tech- 
nology. Programs  relating  to  develop- 
ment" of  educational  technology  which 
were  previously  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  were  transferred  to  the 
Institute  on  July  1.  The  Appalachian. 
Alaskan,  and  Rocky  Mountain  satellite 
projects  will  be  the  major  Institute  ac- 
tivity in  this  area.  The  Institute,  work- 
ing with  NASA,  will  use  satellites  to 
bring  educational  programs  into  the  local 
communities  in  isolated  areas.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Institute  will  go  beyond 
this  program  and  devote  much  of  the 
time  and  energies  of  its  staff  to  develop- 
ing educational  technology  as  part  of  an 
overall  instructional  strategy. 

This  commitment  f n  m  the  Govern- 
ment for  research  must  be  followed  with 
direct  application  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges. It  should  be  made  clear  that  when 
we  refer  to  educational  technology,  we 
are  not  talking  about  hardware  or  soft- 
ware. We  are  talking  about  a  systemized 
approach  to  education  which  embraces 
modern  management  techniques:  Cost- 
effectiveness,  increased  productivity  and 
accountability.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
my  bill  to  foster  the  acquiring  of  equip- 
ment. In  fact,  the  bill  bears  a  2 -year 
moratorium  on  any  purchase  of  hard- 
ware except   where   it  is  essential   for 

training. 

The  bill  is  based  on  two  premises. 

The  first  is  that  educational  tech- 
nology, when  used  wisely  and  well,  can  be 
instrumental  in  improving  the  quality  of 
instruction.  John  Gardner,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, speaking  at  the  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Sup- 
port of  the  Public  Schools  in  March  1970. 
stated: 

In  my  opinion.  Judicious  use  of  video- 
tape, programmed  Instruction,  computer- 
assisted  Instruction  and  other  new 
approaches  holds  promise  of  a  truly  Immense 


gain  in  the  avallabUlty  of  the  higher  qual- 
ity Instruction— Instruction  that  can  be  In- 
dividualized, motivating,  powerful  in  Impact 
and  grounded  In  the  best  of  teaching  prac- 
tices. It  is  in  my  opinion  the  only  hope  for 
a  radical  upgrading  of  educational  quality 
on  a  massive  scale. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  use  of  media 
techniques  and  devices  is  more  effective 
than  teachers,  but  media  can  convey  an 
idea— repetitively,  if  necessary— in  less 
time  and  with  less  manpower,  thus  free- 
ing teachers  for  more  individualized  in- 
struction. I  believe  this  bill  will  provide 
the  vehicle  for  attaining  this  improved 
quality  of  education. 

This  leads  to  the  second  premise — that 
without  adequate  training  educational 
technology  will  rarely  prove  to  be  bene- 
ficial. Teachers,  administrators,  and  sup- 
port personnel  all  need  training  in  the 
application  of  technology  to  education.  A 
large  degree  of  indifference  or  antipathy 
toward  using  technology  is  found  among 
educators.  Many,  familiar  with  the  term 
"teaching  machine"  u.sed  by  early  pro- 
gramed instruction  enthusiasts,  believe 
that  use.  of  educational  technology  will 
dehumanize  and  depersonalize  all  in- 
struction. When  used  properly,  in  the 
proper  environment,  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  statement  of  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias. 
plij-sics  professor  at  MIT.  on  the  sub.iecl 
of  educational  technology  is  instructive: 

If  I  teacher?!  haven't  used  it.  or  If  what 
they've  used  has  been  an  irrelevant  part  of 
their  busy  schedules,  they're  sure  they  don't 
have  time  to  use  It  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  hai^e  used  It.  and  it  has  been  a  coherent 
part  of  a  full  set  of  learning  aids,  they  say 
they  don't  have  time  not  to  use  It. 

The  bill  views  educational  technology 
as  a  complete  systems  approach  to  ed- 
ucation, a  tool  to  be  used  to  enrich  the 
teaching  experience  through  a  proper 
balance  of  planning,  training  and  imple- 
mentation. Only  with  this  balance,  with 
an  integrated  approach  to  the  full  range 
of  human  and  other  resources  in  the 
educational  process,  can  educational 
technology  carry  out  its  full  potential  for 
education. 

The  Educational  Technology  Act  is 
designed  to  ,asr:ist  in  this  process.  It 
authorizes  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpo.se  of  improving 
the  quality  of  instruction  through  the 
application  of  technology  to  education. 
To  be  awarded  a  grant,  an  applicant 
must  first  submit  and  have  approved  a 
long-range  program  detailing  its  par- 
ticular educational  needs  and  indicating 
how  the  application  of  technology  will 
work  to  meet  tho.se  needs.  In  order  to 
obtain  continued  funding  for  its  long- 
range  project  the  applicant  must  sub- 
mit an  annual  plan  which  would  detail 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  incorporated 
recent  research  findings  in  its  program. 
Educators  and  education  officials  have 
talked  for  too  long  about  the  gap  be- 
tween research  in  education  and  action 
in  education.  This  a.spect  of  the  Educa- 
tional Teclmology  Act  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  closing  that  gap. 

Following  approval  of  a  long-range 
plan,  the  applicant  is  free  to  begin  its 
first  operational  phase — training  of 
teachers  and  administrative  staff  and  of 
ancillary  personnel.  During  the  training 


phase,  schools  and  colleges  would  be  pro- 
hibited  from  using  Federal  funds  for  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  or  materials  un- 
less they  were  essential  to  the  training 
process. 

After  the  training  phase  is  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State  agency 
vested  with  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram, the  school  or  college  could  use 
Federal  funds  for  the  hiring  of  staff  for 
the  operation  of  its  program  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  and  materials. 

The  Educational  Technology  Act  re- 
quires a  systematic  approach  to  the 
problems  faced  by  education  today.  It  is 
my  hope  that  it  will  be  successful  in 
helping  to  resolve  these  problems  and  in 
substantially  improving  the  quality  of 
all  levels  of  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2126 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
P.cpresentatires  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Educational  Technology  Act". 
TITLE    I— USE    OF    EDUCATIONAL    TECH- 
NOLOGY IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION 

STATEMENT   OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  preschool  and  elemen- 
mentary  and  secondary  education  through 
the  effective  utilization  of  educational  tech- 
nology by  ( 1 )  encouraging  significant  appli- 
cations of  existing  technology  to  preschool 
programs  and  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  (2)  the  development  and  demon- 
stration of  technological  Innovations  In  edu- 
cation. (3)  the  expansion  of  the  current  gen- 
eral application  of  appropriate  technologies 
and  materials  for  instruction  and  learning, 
(4)  strengthening  the  capabilities  of  teach- 
ing, administrative,  and  ancillary  staff  in 
schools,  (5)  research  into  educational  tech- 
nology. Including  statistical  and  infor- 
mation services,  and  (6)  strengthening  the 
leadership  resources  of  State  educational 
agencies  In  educational  technology. 

AL-THORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  and  each  of  the  next  four 
fiscal  vears.  There  are  f'urther  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  payment  to  the  States  for  use  by 
them  for  m'alclng  grants  under  this  title  for 
the  purposes  described  In  paragraphs  i2)  and 
(3)  of  section  103 la)  for  years  other  than 
the  initial  year  of  a  grant  for  such  purposes, 
(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year.  90 
per  centum  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
section  103.  and  10  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  educational  technology  research  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  304. 

USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  102.  and  available  for  carrying  out 
this  section  shall  be  used  only  for  grants  in 
accordance  with  applications  approved  pur- 
suant to  this  title  for — 

(1)  planning  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation by  local  educational  agencies 
of  educational  technology  programs.  InvoU'- 
Ing  the  use  of  appropriate  technologies  and 
materials,  designed  to  change  and  .strengthen 
the  learning  process  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  served  by  such  agencies; 
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(2)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  have  carried  out  a  planning  phase 
as  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  whether  cov- 
ered by  a  grant  under  this  title  or  otherwise, 
preservlce  and  inservlce  training  and  devel- 
opment programs  to  strengthen  the  capa- 
bilities of  professional  and  nonprofessional 
teaching,  administrative,  and  ancillary  staff 
m  elementary  and  secondary  schools  served 
by  such  agencies  to  use  and  apply  technology 
in  the  educational  process,  including  the 
acquisition  or  rental  of  technological  equip- 
ment and  materials  necessary  to  reinforce 
or  supplement  such  training  and  develop- 
ment; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  have  carried  out  a  planning  phase 
as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  (whether  cov- 
ered by  a  grant  under  this  title  or  otherwise) 
and  have  made  sufllcient  progress  in  an  In- 
service  training  and  development  phase  as 
described  in  paragraph  (2),  the  acquisition 
or  rental  of  technological  equipment  and  ma- 
terials (other  than  supplies  consumed  in  use) 
and  the  provision  of  related  services,  includ- 
ing the  employment  of  educational  technol- 
ogy personnel,  which  are  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  the 
costs  of  such  related  services  shall  not  exceed 
a  reasonable  portion  of  the  program  budget 
and  in  no  case  shall  such  costs  exceed"  20 
per  centum  thereof. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  which  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  may  enter 
into  a  contract  or  other  arrangement  with  a 
public  or  private  agency,  Institution,  or  or- 
ganization for  the  performance  of  planning, 
training,  or  related  services  necessary  for  the 
implementation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  any 
of  the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  Prom  the  funds  avaUable  for  carrying 
out  this  section  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  pay  to  each  State  amounts  necessary 
to  enable  the  State  educational  agency  to 
provide  for — 

( 1 )  the  planning,  development,  and  oper- 
ation of  programs  designed  to  strengthen  the 
capability  of  the  State  educational  agencv 
with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  edu- 
cational technology  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  State,  including  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance,  demon- 
strations, workshops,  and  similar  activities 
designed  to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
in  using  technological  equipment  and  ma- 
terials to  improve  education; 

(2)  the  preparation  and  dissemination  by 
the  State  educational  agency  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  other  appropriate  agencies,  of 
information.  Including  analyses  of  research 
and  experimentation,  relating  to  educational 
technology  and  Improved  methods  of  using 
and  applying  educational   technology; 

(3)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  and  projects  supported  under  the 
State  plan  in  meeting  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such 
evaluations  and  other  Information  pertain- 
ing to  such  programs  or  projects:  and 

(4)  the  administration  of  the  State  plan. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec  104.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
payments  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  title 
shall— 

(1)  have  a  State  advisory  council  for  edu- 
cational technology  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "State  advisory  councU")  which  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  section  302; 

(2)  set  dates  before  which  local  educa- 
tional agencies  must  have  submitted  appli- 
cations for  grants  to  the  State  educational 
agency:  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through 
Us  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  at 
such  time  and  in  such  detaU  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  necessary. 

The  Commissioner  may,  by  regulation,  set 
uniform  dates  for  the  submission  of  State 
plans  and  applications 
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(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof,  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  plan  submitted  for  that 
fiscal  year — ■ 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  granted  the  State  under  section  103 
and  not  used  for  purposes  described  in  sec- 
tion 103(c)  will  be  expended  through  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  section  103(a); 

(2)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  children  enrolled  In  non- 
profit private  schools  Ui  the  area  to  be  served 
by  a  project  whose  educational  needs  are  of 
the  type  which  that  project  is  designed  to 
meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  children; 

(3)  sets  forth  the  administrative  organi- 
zation and  procedures,  including  the  qualifi- 
cations of  personnel  having  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  programs  and  projects  set 
forth  in  such  plan,  in  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  may  by  regulation  prescribe; 

(4)  provides  for  using  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  expended  for  programs  described 
In  section  103(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
making  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  planning  purposes  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 103(a)(1); 

(5)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title,  which  criteria  shall  be  based  on 
consideration  of — 

(A)  the  size  and  population  of  the  State, 

(B)  the  geographic  distribution  and 
density  of  the  population  within  the  State, 
and 

(C)  the  relative  needs  of  persons  In  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  and  in  different 
population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  programs  and  projects  described  in 
section  103,  and  the  financial  ability  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  serving  such 
persons  to  provide  such  programs  and 
projects; 

(6)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective 
procedures — 

(A)  for  the  evaluation  by  the  State 
advisory  council  at  least  annually,  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  projects 
supported  under  the  State  plan  in  meeting 
the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(B)  for  appropriate  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  such  evaluations  and  other  In- 
formation pertaining  to  such  programs  and 
projects;  and 

(C)  for  adopting,  where  ap>propriate, 
promising  educational  practices  developed 
through  such  programs  and  projects; 

(7)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year — 

(A)  will  not  be  commingled  with  State 
funds,  and 

(B)  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and 
to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the  fiscal 
effort  (determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner) 
that  would,  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  described  in  section  103; 

(8)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accotuitlng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title; 

(9)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require,  including 
reports  of  evaluations  made  in  accordance 
with  objective  measurements  under  the  State 
plan  pursuant  to  panigraph  (6),  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports; 

(10)  provides  that  final  action  with  respect 
to  any  application,  or  amendment  thereof. 


regarding  the  proposed  final  disposition 
thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without  first  Eif- 
fording  the  local  educational  agency  or  agen- 
cies submitting  such  application  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing;  and 

(11)  contains  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
In  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local 
educational  agency  for  State  aid  or  the 
amotint  of  such  aid,  grants  to  that  agency 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    GRANTS CONDITIONS    FOR 

APPROVAL 

Sec.  105.  (a)  An  application  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  for  a  grant  to  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  section  103(a)  may  be  ap- 
proved only  if  such  application — 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title 
is  sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  103  and 
provides  for  such  methods  of  administration 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  such  program; 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  asstire  that  Federal  funds  made  avaU- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  avaUable  by  the  applicant  for 
the  purposes  described  in  section  103,  and 
in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctnesa 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  An  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  for  a  grant  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  103(a) 
may  be  approved  only  if — 

(1)  the  local  educational  agency  has  sub- 
mitted a  long-range  program  plan,  which  ex- 
tendii  over  a  period  of  time  of  not  less  than 
four  years,  describing  the  present  and  pro- 
jected educational  needs  and  problems  of 
the  chUdren  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  served  by  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy, and  a  schedule  for  meeting  and  solving 
those  needs  and  problems  through  the  im- 
plementation of  a  comprehensive  program  of 
educational  technology  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  make  a  substantial  Impact  on  those 
needs  and  problems;  and 

(2)  the  local  educational  agency  submits 
for  each  fiscal  year  an  annual  program  plan 
describing  the  content  of,  and  allocation  of 
funds  to  programs,  services,  and  activities 
with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  a  com- 
prehensive educational  technology  program 
to  be  carried  out  during  each  such  year  for 
which  Federal  funds  are  sought;  indicatea 
how  and  to  what  extent  such  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  wUl  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram of  objectives  set  forth  In  the  long-rang© 
program  plan  provided  for  in  paragraph  (1); 
and  indicates  the  extent  to  which  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cU in  Its  most  recent  evaluation  report  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  302  and  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  research  findings 
(whether  such  research  is  as.?lsted  under  this 
Act  or  otherwise)  have  been  Incorporated  as 
part  of  the  annual  program  plan. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  a  State  plan  ap- 
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proved  under  thU  title  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  sums  expended  by  the  State  under 
the  State  plan  Tor  the  purposes  set  forth 
•therein. 

(b)  Payments  under  thU  section  may  be 
made  in  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  ol  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments. 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted by  a  local  educational  agency  for  a 
grant  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  103(a)  the  Commission- 
er shall  reimburse  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy for  the  reasonable  costs  of  preparing  the 
application. 

TITLE   n— USE   OP   EDUCATIONAL   TECH- 
NOLOGY IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

STATEMENT   OF  PtJRPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  higher  education 
through  the  effective  utilization  of  educa- 
tional technology  by  ( 1 )  encouraging  signifi- 
cant applications  of  existing  technology  to 
education  In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, (2)  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  technological  innovations  In  such  Institu- 
tions, (3)  the  expansion  of  the  current  gen- 
eral application  of  appropriate  technologies 
and  materials  for  Instruction  and  learning 
in  such  institutions,  (4)  strengthening  the 
capabilities  of  teaching  and  ancillary  staff  In 
such  Institutions,  and  (5)  research  Into  edu- 
cational technology.  Including  statistical  and 
Information  services. 

AtTTHORIIATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  each  of  the  next  four 
fiscal  years.  There  are  further  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  payment  to  the  States  for  use  by 
them  for  making  grants  under  this  title  for 
the  purposes  described  In  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  203(a)  for  years  other  than  the 
Initial  year  of  a  grant  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Of  the  stuns  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year,  90  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
section  203,  and  10  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  educational  technology  research  In 
higher  education  In  accordance  with  section 
304, 

USES  OF  FEDERAL   FUNDS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  202,  and  available  for  carrying  out 
this  section  shall  be  used  only  for  grants  In 
accordance  with  applications  approved  pur- 
suant to  this  title  for — 

( 1 1  planning  for  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation by  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  educational  technology  programs. 
Involving  the  use  of  appropriate  technologies 
and  materials,  designed  to  change  and 
strengthen  the  learning  process  In  such  In- 
stitution; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  have  carried  out  a  planning 
phase  as  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  whether 
covered  by  a  grant  under  this  title  or  other- 
wise, preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  and 
development  programs  to  strengthen  the 
capabilities  of  professional  and  nonprofes- 
sional teswihlng,  administrative,  and  ancillary 
staff  In  such  Institutions  to  use  and  apply 
technology  In  the  educational  process.  In- 
cluding the  acquisition  or  rental  of  appropri- 
ate technologies  and  materials  necessary  to 
reinforce  or  supplement  such  training  and 
development: 

(3)  In  the  case  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  which  have  carried  out  a  planning 
phase  as  described  In  paragraph  (1)  (whether 
covered  by  a  grant  under  this  title  or  other- 
wise) and  have  made  sufficient  progress  In 
an  Inservlce  training  and  development  phase 
as  described  In  paragraph  (2) ,  the  acquisition 


or  rental  of  equipment  and  materials  (other 
than  supplies  consumed  In  use)  and  the  pro- 
vision of  related  services.  Inclviding  the  em- 
ployment of  educational  technology  person- 
nel, which  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  An  institution  of  higher  education 
which  receives  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
may  enter  into  a  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  a  pubMc  or  private  agency,  insti- 
tution, or  organization  for  the  performance 
of  planning,  training,  or  related  services 
necessary  for  the  Implementation,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  of  any  of  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Prom  the  funds  available  for  carrying 
out  this  section  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  pay  to  each  State  amounts  necessary 
to  enable  the  State  educational  agency  to 
provide  for — 

(1)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  and  projects  supported  under  the 
State  plan  In  meeting  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such 
evaluations  and  other  information  pertain- 
ing to  such  programs  or  projects:  and 

(2)  the  administration  of  the  State  plan. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
payments  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  title 
shall— 

(1)  have  a  State  advisory  council  for  edu- 
cational technology  i  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "State  advisory  council")  which  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  section  302: 

(2)  set  dates  before  which  Institutions  of 
higher  education  must  have  submitted  ap- 
plications for  grants  to  the  State  higher 
education  commission:  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through 
Its  State  higher  education  commission,  a 
State  plan  at  such  time  and  In  such  detail 
as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  necessary. 
The  Commissioner  may,  by  regulation,  set 
uniform  dates  for  the  submission  of  State 
plans  and  applications. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof.  If  he 
determines  that  the  plan  submitted  for  that 
fiscal  year — 

( 1 )  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  granted  the  State  under  section  203 
and  not  used  for  purposes  described  In  sec- 
tion 203(c)  will  be  expended  through  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
purposes  described  in  section  203(a): 

(2)  sets  forth  the  administrative  organi- 
zation and  procedures.  Including  the  quali- 
fications of  personnel  having  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  programs  and  projects 
set  forth  In  such  plan.  In  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  may  by  regulation  prescribe: 

(3)  provides  for  using  10  per  centum  of 
the  amovmt  expended  for  program  described 
In  section  203  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
making  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  planning  purposes  as  described  In 
section  203(a)  (1): 

(4)  sets  forth  standards  and  methods  for 
determining  relative  priorities  among  eli- 
gible projects  In  educational  technology, 
which  standards  and  methods  shall — 

(A)  contribute  to  achieving  the  objectives 
of  this  title  while  leaving  opportunity  and 
flexibility  to  accommodate  the  varied  needs 
of  Institutions  in  the  State:  and 

(B)  give  special  consideration  to  applica- 
tions, submitted  by  institutions  of  higher 
education,  (1)  for  grants  to  be  used  by  the 
institution  In  a  program  of  teacher  edu- 
cation, and  (11)  for  grants  to  be  used  for  the 
development  of  courses  in  educational  tech- 
nology for  persons  preparing  to  serve  In 
teaching,  administrative,  or  ancillary  posi- 
tions In  elementary  or  secondary  education: 

(5)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures— 

{.\)  for  the  evaluation  by  the  State  ad- 
visory council,  at  least  annually,  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  programs  and  projects  sup- 


ported under  the  State  plan  In  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

(B)  for  appropriate  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  such  evaluations  and  other  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  such  programs  and 
projects:  and 

(C)  for  adopting,  where  appropriate,  prom- 
ising educational  practices  developed 
through  such  programs  and  projects: 

(6)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year — 

(A)  will  not  be  commingled  with  State 
funds,  and 

(B)  win  be  so  used  as  to  supplement,  and 
to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the  fiscal 
effort  (determined  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Commissioner)  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  by  the  applicant  for  the  purposes 
described  In  section  203; 

(7)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
States  under  this  title; 

(8)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require,  including 
reports  of  evaluations  made  in  accordance 
with  objective  measurements  under  the 
State  plan  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 6 ) ,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports: 

(9)  provides  that  final  action  with  respect 
to  any  application,  or  amendment  thereof, 
regarding  the  proposed  final  disposition 
thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without  first  af- 
fording the  Institution  or  institutions  of 
higher  education  submitting  such  applica- 
tion reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing:  and 

(10)  contains  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
in  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  State  aid  or  the 
amount  of  such  aid,  grants  to  that  agency 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  GRANTS CONDITIONS  FOR 

APPROVAL 

Sec.  205.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 204  may  be  made  only  to  an  institution 
or  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  only 
upon  application  to  the  appropriate  State 
higher  education  commission  at  such  time  or 
times,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  Information  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  necessary.  An  application  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education  for  a 
grant  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  of 
section  203(a)  may  be  approved  only  if  such 
application — 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant: 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  203  and 
provides  for  such  methods  of  administration 
as  are  necessan,-  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  such  programs; 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical,  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for 
the  purposes  described  in  section  203.  and  iu 
no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 
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(5)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(bi  An  application  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  a  grant  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section   203(a)    may   be   approved   only   if — 

( 1 )  the  institution  of  higher  education 
has  submitted  a  long-range  program  plan, 
which  extends  over  a  period  of  time  of  not 
less  than  four  years,  describing  the  present 
and  projected  educational  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  students  enrolled  in  such  Institu- 
tions, and  a  schedule  for  meeting  and  solv- 
ing those  needs  and  problems  through  the 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  educational  technology  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  make  a  substantial  Impact  on 
those  needs  and  problems:  and 

(2)  the  institution  of  higher  education 
submits  for  each  fiscal  year  an  aanual  pro- 
gram plan  describing  the  contert  of,  and 
allocaticn  of  funds  to  programs  services, 
and  activities  with  respect  to  the  Implemen- 
tation of  a  comprehensive  educational 
technology  program  to  be  carried  out  during 
each  such  year  for  which  Federal  funds  are 
sought;  Indicates  how  and  to  what  extent, 
such  programs,  services,  and  activities  will 
carry  out  the  program  of  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  long-range  program  plan  provided  for 
In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and  Indicates  the  extent 
to  which  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  State 
advisory  council  in  Its  most  recent  evalua- 
tion report  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
302  and  indicates  the  extent  to  which  re- 
search findings  (whether  such  research  Is 
assisted  under  this  Act  or  otherwise)  have 
been  Incorporated  as  part  of  the  annual  pro- 
gram plan. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  sums  expended  by  the  State  under 
the  State  plan  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
therein. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted by  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  a  grant  to  be  used  for  the  purpoees 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  203(a)  the  Com- 
missioner shall  reimburse  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  for  the  reasonable  costs  of 
preparing  the  application. 

TITLE  ni— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(bi  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school"  which  provides 
preschool  or  elementary  education. 

(c)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education. 

(d)  The  term  "appropriate  technologies 
and  materials"  means  hardware  or  software, 
which  Includes  television,  radio,  electronic 
classroom  instructional  devices,  still  and 
moving  picture  projectors;  computer-assisted 
or  managed  instructional  equipment  and 
materials;  communications  equipment  for 
educational  applications;  and  such  other 
equipment  and  materials  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  assist 
the  process  of  learning. 

(e)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  which— 


(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  school  providing  secondary  education,  or 
the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  cer- 
tificate, 

(2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
seco.idary  education. 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree, 

(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion, and 

(5)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized EWicrediting  agency  or  association  or.  If 
net  so  accredited,  (A)  is  an  institution  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  that  there  is  satisfactory  assur- 
ance, considering  the  resources  available 
to  the  i:tstitut:on,  the  period  of  time,  If 
any,  during  which  it  has  operated,  the  effort 
it  is  making  to  meet  accreditation  standards, 
and  the  purpose  for  whicli  this  determination 
is  being  made,  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  an 
agency  or  asoocLatlon  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  (B)  is  an  Institution  whose  credits 
are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
three  institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  basts  as  if  transferred 
from  an  Institution  to  accredited. 

Such  term  also  includes  any  school  which 
provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  program 
of  training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful 
employment  In  a  recognized  occupation  and 
which  meets  the  provision  of  paragraphs 
( 1 ) ,  ( 2 ) ,  ( 4 ) .  and  ( 5 ) ,  and,  for  the  purposes 
of  section  203  of  this  Act,  Includes  a  develop- 
ing Institution,  as  defined  in  section  302  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  association  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  training  offered. 

(f)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  in- 
cludes any  other  public  Institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school; 

(g)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

(h)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands: 

(1)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementarv  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law:  and 

(J)  The  term  "State  higher  education  com- 
mission" means  a  State  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law  as  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  and  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  In  the  State. 

state  ADVISORY   COUNCILS  ON  EDtTCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
payments  for  any  fiscal  year  under  title  I 
or  title  II  of  this  Act  shall— 

( 1 )  establish  a  State  advisory  council  on 
educational  technology  which  shall  be  ap- 


pointed by  the  Governor  or.  In  the  case  of 
States  In  which  the  members  of  the  State 
board  are  elected,  by  such  board,  and  which 
shall  have  as  a  majority  of  its  membership 
persons  experienced  in  educational  tech- 
nology, including  teachers,  administrators, 
and  other  persons  broadly  representative  of 
academic  or  instructional  personnel,  and 

(2)  provide  that  one-third  of  the  funds 
paid  to  the  State  educational  agency  under 
section  103(c)  and  to  the  State  higher  edu- 
cation comml.ssion  under  section  203(c)  shall 
be  made  available  for  the  activities  of  the 
State  advisory  councils,  Including  the  costs 
of  obtaining  technical,  professional,  and 
clerical  assistance  and  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  to  assist  such  advisory 
councils  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
of  disseminating  the  results  of  evaluations. 

(b)  The  State  advisory  council,  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
or  State  higher  education  commission,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  the  preparation  of,  and 
policy  matters  arising  In  the  administration 
of,  the  appropriate  State  plan,  including  the 
development  of  criteria  for  approval  of  ap- 
plications under  such  State  plan; 

(2)  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  State  educational  agency  or  State  higher 
education  commission,  as  the  case  may  be, 
on  the  action  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  each 
application  for  a  grant  under  ihe  appropriate 
State  plan: 

(3)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  Act; 

(4)  prepare  and  submit  a  report  of  Its  ac- 
tivities, recommendations,  and  evaluations, 
together  with  such  additional  comments  as 
the  State  educational  agency  or  the  State 
higher  education  commission,  as  the  case 
may  be,  deems  appropriate,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner and  to  the  National  Advi.sory  Council, 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act,  at  such 
time.  In  such  form,  and  in  such  detaU,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe:  and 

(5)  obtain  such  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY     COUNCIL    ON    EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Educational 
Technology  which  shall — 

(1)  review  the  administration  of.  general 
regulations  for,  and  operation  of  this  Act, 
Including  Its  effectiveness  In  meeting  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  sections  103  and  203: 

(2)  review,  evaluate,  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  the  reports  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  sections  104(b)(9)  and 
204(b)  (^: 

(3)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  carried 
out  under  this  Act  and  disseminate  the  re- 
sults thereof;  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
provement of  this  Act.  and  its  administra- 
tion and  operation. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  as  a  majority 
of  Its  membership  persons  experienced  la 
educational  technology,  including  teachers, 
administrators,  and  other  persons  broadly 
representative  of  academic  or  Instructional 
personnel. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  304.  From  the  sums  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  under  sections 
101(b)  and  201(b).  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  re- 
search and  experimental  projects  in  educa- 
tional technology  carried  out  by  institutions 
of  higher  education.  State  or  local  edtica- 
tional  agencies,  or  other  appropriate  public 
or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions. 

BUREAU    OF    EDUCATIONAL    TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  305.  The  Commissioner  shall  estab- 
lish at  the  earliest  practicable  date  not  later 
than  December  31,  1973,  and  maintain  wiia- 
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In  the  Office  of  Education,  a  bureau  of  educa- 
tional technology  which  shall  be  the  prin- 
cipal agency  In  the  Office  of  Education  for 
administering  and  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects  relating  to  educational  technology, 
including  programs  and  projects  for  research 
In  educational  technology. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec.  306.  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  any  State  educational  agency,  or 
State  higher  education  commission,  as  the 
case  may  be.  finds  that  there  has  been  fail- 
ure to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision set  forth  In  the  plans  of  that  Slate 
approved  under  title  I  and  title  II  of  chls 
Act.  the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the 
agency  or  commission  that  further  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under 
such  title  (or.  in  his  discretion,  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  under  such  title 
to  specified  local  educational  agencies  or 
institutions  of  higher  education,  whose  ac- 
tions caused  or  are  involved  in  such  fail- 
ure) until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he 
Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be 
made  to  the  State  under  such  title,  or  pay- 
ments by  the  State  educational  agency  or 
State  higher  education  commission,  as  the 
case  may  be,  whose  actions  did  not  cause  or 
were  not  involved  in  the  failure. 

JtJDlCIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  307.  (a)  If  any  local  educational 
agency  or  institution  of  higher  education  Is 
dissatisfied  with  the  State's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  105  or  205.  or  If  any 
State  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commission- 
er's final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval 
of  a  plan  submitted  under  section  104  or  204, 
such  local  educational  agency,  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  State  may.  within  60 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  State  Is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  State  or  to 
the  Commission,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
State  or  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may 
be,  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  final 
action  was  based,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State  or 
by  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  State  or 
to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  State  or  the  Cor^nlssloner 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modBled  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  previous  action 
taken,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  State  or  the  Com- 
missioner or  to  set  it  aside,  In  whole  or  in 
part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  422  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "Educational  Technology  Act;"  after 
"Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;". 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  Act  for  religious  wor- 
ship or  instruction. 


S.    2020 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2020,  a  bill 
requiring  Senate  confirmation  for  the 
position  of  Administrator,  Social  and 
Economic  Statistics  Administration. 

SEN.^TE  JOINT  RESOLrTION  1  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  119,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  protection 
of  unborn  children  and  other  persons. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  132,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating that  week  in  November  which  in- 
cludes Thanksgiving  as  "National  Family 
Week". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  137— ORIGI- 
NAL RESDLLnriON  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  > 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution: 
Senate  Resolution   137 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing th  Ninety-third  Congress,  $25,000  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  approved  August 
2,  1946. 


ELECTED  MAYOR  AND  CITY  COUN- 
CIL FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBLA 

AMENDMENT    NO.    304 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1435)  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor  and  city  council  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1687 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Jackson  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1687,  the 
Menominee  Restoration  Act. 


DESIGNATION   OF   CERTAIN   LANDS 
AS  WILDERNESS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  305 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. ) 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 6  of  this  year,  I  introduced  S.  777, 
a  bill  to  designate  4,250  acres  of  the 
Brigantine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  a 
wilderness  area. 

At  that  time.  I  emphasized  that  4,250 
acres  was  the  minimum  area  of  the  wild- 
life refuge  which  should  be  given  the 
additional  protection  as  a  wilderness 
area.  I  said  I  intended  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  proposing  additional  areas 
of  the  refuge  that  could  be  appropriately 
designated  as  wilderness  and  that  I 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  777  when 
that  process  had  been  completed. 


Today  I  am  offering,  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator Williams  and  myself,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  777  to  increase  the  area  to  be 
designated  as  wilderness  under  the  bill. 
Our  amendment  will  designate  a  total 
of  about  16,800  acres  of  the  refuge  as  a 
wilderness  area.  This  will  result  in  all 
except  about  4,000  acres  of  the  present 
refuge  being  designated  as  a  wilderness 
area. 

The  principal  area  to  be  left  as  a 
wildlife  refuge  contains  two  artificial  im- 
poundments designed  to  provide  habitat 
for  common  species  of  wildlife.  This  area 
clearly  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for 
wilderness  because  the  impoundments 
represent  the  work  of  man.  The  im- 
poundments should  be  maintained  for 
future  wildfowl  management.  There  is 
sufHcient  space  available  in  this  area  for 
an  additional  impoundment  if  this  is 
deemed  necessary  in  the  future. 

S.  777  originally  proposed  wilderness 
status  only  for  Little  Beach  Island  and 
a  group  of  associated  salt  marsh  islands 
each  of  the  intercoastal  waterway.  There 
is  unanimous  agreement,  I  believe,  that 
this  area  deserves  the  highest  priority 
and  that  it  represents  the  essential  core 
of  a  wilderness  area. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  today 
proposes  designation  of  three  additional 
areas — 256  acres  of  the  Holgate  Penin- 
sula; Shad  Island,  which  lies  just  to  the 
east  of  the  intercoastal  waterway;  and 
the  largest  part  of  the  refuge,  the 
marshlands  on  the  mainland. 

Before  offering  this  amendment,  I  re- 
viewed carefully  the  reasons  offered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life for  not  including  these  additional 
areas  in  its  proposal  for  designating  only 
Little  Beach  Island  and  its  associated 
islands  as  wilderness. 

Following  are  the  Bureau's  comments 
about  each  of  these  areas  and  the  rea- 
sons I  believe  they  deserve  designation 
as  wilderness: 

First.  Holgate  Peninsula.  The  Bureau 
pointed  out  that  its  ownership  extends 
only  to  mean  high  tide  with  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  owning  riparian  rights.  The 
Bureau  said: 

Thousands  of  people  use  the  riparian  lands 
for  boating,  swimming,  sunbathing,  fishing 
and  beach  buggy  use,  which  eliminates  any 
opportunity  for  solitude  or  wildemess-type 
recreation  on  this  part  of  the  refuge.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  no  unique  ecological  or  geo- 
logical features  present  on  the  peninsula. 
Our  plans  are  to  retain  this  portion  of  the 
refuge  in  a  natural  state,  thus  achieving  de 
facto  wilderness  status  without  official  desig- 
nation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 
Wilderness  Act  seeks  to  preserve  areas 
that  show  no  substantial  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  man  but  does  not  seek  to 
preserve  areas  which  cannot  be  used  by 
man. 

The  area  between  low  and  high  tide  on 
the  Holgate  Peninsula  is  widely  used  by 
the  public  for  swimming,  stmbathing, 
fishing  and  nature  walks.  Access  to  the 
beach  area  is  controlled  by  Long  Beach 
Township,  which  prohibits  overnight 
camping.  The  only  vehicles  that  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  are  beach  buggies  that 
can  travel  only  in  the  wet  sand  area,  no 
further  than  25  feet  above  mean  high 
tide. 

The  management  of  the  area  has  suc- 
successfully  protected  the  fragile  sand 
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dunes  and  beaches  which  are  particu- 
larly valuable  as  a  nesting  area  for 
skimmers  and  terns.  The  fact  that  the 
bird  population  of  the  peninsula  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  last  2 
years  demonstrates,  I  believe,  that  pub- 
lic use  of  the  beaches  has  not  been,  and 
need  not  be,  detrimental  to  administer- 
ing the  area  as  a  wilderness. 

Second.  Shad  Island.  The  Bureau 
pointed  out  that  Shad  Island  currently 
is  an  approved  site  for  disposition  of 
spoils  dredged  from  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway.  The  Bureau  said: 

Continued  use  of  these  sites  will  help  safe- 
guard far  more  valuable  estuarlne  habitat 
represented  In  potential  alternatives  spoiling 
sites. 

The  Bureau  said : 

Until  the  Corps  of  Engineers  resumed 
dumping  of  dredge  spoils  on  Shad  Island 
this  summer,  the  island  was  undergoing  a 
process  of  natural  succession  which  was 
eliminating  the  evidence  of  man.  Woody 
plants  had  taken  hold  and  animal  popula- 
tions had  found  a  favorable  habitat  there. 
The  processes  In  operation  there  were  the 
same  as  those  changing  all  of  man's  works 
across  the  whole  refuge.  If  Shad  Island  Is 
protected.  In  a  few  years  it  -will  be  hard  to 
tell  that  men  have  touched  it  at  all. 

Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New 
Jersey,  currently  is  studying  alternative 
means  of  disposing  dredge  spoils  under 
a  grant  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  All 
dredging  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
has  been  stopped  because  a  new  New 
Jersey  State  law  prohibits  dumping  of 
dredge  spoils  on  the  marshlands  which 
serve  as  dump  sites  in  most  locations. 

Those  conducting  the  study  at  Rutgers 
have  informed  me  that  Shad  Island,  if  it 
is  protected  at  this  time,  would  provide 
a  valuable  site  for  studj'ing  the  effects 
of  dumping  dredge  spoils,  a  study  that 
could  lead  to  beneficial  uses  of  these 
spoils  in  the  future. 

Third.  The  mainland  marshlands,  west 
of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  The  Bu- 
reau pointed  out  that  "literally  hundreds 
of  miles  of  mosquito  ditches  lace  the 
marshes."  The  Bureau  said  it  had  en- 
couraged maintenance  of  the  system  of 
ditches  as  a  means  of  biological  control. 

Further,  the  Bureau  said  adjacent 
nonrefuge  estuarine  areas  are  relentless- 
ly being  exploited  and  destroyed  by  man. 
It  pointed  out  that  this  made  the  marsh- 
lands an  increasingly  important  habitat 
for  wildlife  and  that  future  demands  for 
this  type  of  habitat  might  require  addi- 
tional impoundments  like  those  already 
established  at  the  refuge. 

Ditcliing  as  part  of  a  mosquito  control 
program  has  been  carried  out  on  the 
marshland  of  the  refuge  even  before  it 
was  designated  as  a  refuge.  Ditching 
began  as  far  back  as  the  late  1920's,  ac- 
cording to  the  Atlantic  County  mosquito 
extermination  commission. 

At  one  time  or  another,  the  ditching 
has  been  carried  out  on  almost  all  parts 
of  the  refuge,  including  the  4,250  acres 
proposed  by  the  Bm'eau  for  designation 
as  wilderness. 

The  practice  of  ditching  as  a  means  of 
mosquito  control  has  not  been  entirely 
successful  and  other  means  are  being 
employed  and  sought  to  supplement  this 
practice.  The  commissioner  of  the  At- 
lantic County  mosquito  extermination 
commission  stated  that  no  mosquito  con- 


trol ditching  has  been  carried  out  on  the 
Refuge  south  of  Oyster  Creek  in  over  20 
years.  This  area,  which  is  returning  to  its 
natural  state,  represents  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  area  of  the  refuge. 
There  has  been  no  ditching  on  any  of  the 
refuge  lands  in  the  past  3  years  and  there 
has  never  been  any  ditching  on  about 
1,800  acres  north  of  Oyster  Creek. 

The  Atlantic  County  mosquito  exter- 
mination commission  said  It  has  not  done 
any  ditching  on  the  refuge  lands  in  the 
last  3  years  because  the  Bureau  has  re- 
fused permission  for  this  work. 

Cross  sections  of  the  ditches  vary  from 
less  than  1  square  foot  to  less  than 
4  square  feet  and  the  majority  cf  them 
are  the  smaller  size.  They  are  observable 
only  from  the  air. 

As  I  already  have  pointed  out,  my 
amendment  would  exclude  from  the  wil- 
derness area  an  area  of  about  4,000  acres 
which  contains  two  existing  impound- 
ments and  provides  sufficient  room  for  an 
additional  impoundment  if  that  is  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  future. 

But  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
two  of  the  most  valued  species  of  wild- 
fowl. Black  Ducks  and  Atlantic  Brant, 
depend  on  natural  estuarine  habitat  and 
impoundments  would  deprive  the§e 
species  of  habitat.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  existing  marshlands  be 
protected  in  their  natural  state  for  these 
species. 

In  its  comments  on  the  mainland 
marshes,  the  Bureau  did  not  refer  to  the 
fact  that  two  corridors,  known  as  Oyster 
Creek  and  Motts  Creek  Landing,  both 
contain  residences,  fishing  enterprises 
and  a  restaurant. 

The  corridors  are  very  small  parts  of 
the  surroimding  tidal  marshes  but  they 
do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  wilderness 
areas.  Therefore,  my  amendment  pro- 
poses to  exclude  these  corridors  from  the 
wilderness  area. 

I  am  happy  to  have  my  colleague. 
Senator  Williams,  join  me  in  offering 
this  amendment.  We  have  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  those  of 
concerned  citizens,  many  of  whom  are 
represented  by  an  amalgamation  of  citi- 
zens groups  known  as  the  Brigantine  task 
force.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  give  this 
amendment  favorable  consideration  in 
the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  305 

On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out 
the  words  "four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred." 

On  Pago  1,  beginning  on  line  8,  strike  out 
the  words  "August  1971"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "July,  1973." 


FEDERAL  LANDS  RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     306 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.* 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  1081 )  to  authorize  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  rights-of- 
way  across  Federal  lands  where  the  use 
of  such  rights-of-way  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  applicant  for  the  right-of- 
way  demonstrates  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical capability  to  use  the  right-of-way 
in  a  manner  wliich  will  protect  the  en- 
vironment. 

AMENIIMENT    NO.     307 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  1081,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     308 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  1081,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     309 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure.  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  1081,  supra. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  663,  RE- 
SPECTING JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OP 
DECISIONS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce 
hearings  for  the  consideration  of  S.  663, 
to  improve  judicial  machinery  by  amend- 
ing title  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  judicial  review  of  decisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
begiimlng  at  10  a.m.  on  July  19,  1973, 
in  room  457  of  the  Russell  Senate  OflBce 
Building. 

This  legislation  will  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  special  three- judge  dis- 
trict courts  in  the  review  of  rules  or 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  JOINT  HEARINGS  TO 
CONSIDER  DEEPWATER  PORT  FA- 
CILITIES LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23.  24.  and  25  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works  will  hold  joint 
hearings  to  receive  testimony  from 
representatives  of  Federal  and  State 
Government,  industry  and  environmen- 
tal organizations  and  from  independent 
expert  witnes.ses  on  issues  relating  to  the 
development  of  deepwater  ports.  The 
hearing.s  will  be  held  in  room  5110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  and  are 
scheduled  to  bepin  at  10  a.m.  on  each  day. 

On  April  18.  1973.  the  President  pro- 
posed in  his  Energy  Message  to  Congress 
enactment  of  a  measure  enlilied  "The 
Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Act  oi  1973." 
This  measure  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced, by  request,  on  May  8.  1973,  as  S. 
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1751  and  jointly  referred  by  agreement 
of  the  Chairman  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Commerce, 
and  Public  Works. 

To  facilitate  the  consideration  of  S. 
1751  and  the  issues  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment of  deepwater  ports,  the  chairmen 
of  the  three  committees  agreed  to  desig- 
nate three  majority  and  two  minority 
members  of  each  committee  to  serve  on 
a  special  joint  subcommittee  for  the 
consideration  of  deepwater  port  policy. 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Commerce,  and  Pub- 
lic Works  who  will  serve  on  the  joint  sub- 
committee for  deepwater  port  policy  are 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: Senators  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Lee 
Metcalf,  Bennett  Johnston,  Clifford 
Hansen,  and  Mark  Hatfield. 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Senators 
Warren  Magnuson,  Ernest  Hollings, 
Russell  Long,  Norris  Cotton,  and  Ted 
Stevens. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Senators 
Mike  Gravel,  Joseph  Biden,  Jr.,  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  James  Buckley,  and  William 
Scott. 

Further  information  concerning  the 
deepwater  port  hearings  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting  Suzanne  Reed  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  staff.  Bud  Walsh  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  staff,  or  Wes  Hay- 
den  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  staff. 


House  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  WITH 
REGARD  TO  TREATMENT  OF 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Pennsylvania  General  As- 
sembly which  asks  that  no  senior  citizen 
be  discriminated  against  in  any  pro- 
gram because  he  is  not  a  welfare  re- 
cipient. This  was  one  of  my  own  aims 
when  I  introduced  legislation  which  pro- 
vided needy  senior  citizens  who  are  not 
on  welfare  to  participate  in  the  social 
services  program  on  the  same  basis  that 
those  who  are  on  welfare  now  do. "A  simi- 
lar measure  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  Senate  just  before  our  July  4 
recess. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  of  Pennsylvinia  RESOLtrriON 
(In  the  Senate.  Mar.  12. 1973) 

Resolved  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  me- 
morialize the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  the  statutes,  poli- 
cies, programs  and  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  United  States  government  relating  to 
programs  for  the  assistance  of  senior  citizens 
be  developed,  and  amended  If  necessary,  so 
that  no  senior  citizen  shall  be  discriminated 
against  in  any  program  because  he  Is  not  a 
welfare  recipient:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 


MAJ.  GEN.  HARLEY  L.  MOORE, 
JR.,  RETIRES 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  recognize  the  long  and 
distinguished  service  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's finest  soldiers,  Maj.  Gen.  Harley  L. 
Moore,  Jr.,  who  uill  retire  from  active 
duty  at  the  end  of  this  month.  General 
Moore  is  currently  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  and  has  ably 
served  our  country  for  more  than  33 
years. 

Harley  Moore  was  bom  in  December 
25,  1918,  at  Carthage,  111.,  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  L.  Moore,  who  was 
then  a  salesman  with  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana.  He  was  the  oldest  of  five  chil- 
dren, having  four  sisters,  Dorothy,  Shir- 
ley, Betty,  and  Jacqueline. 

Harley  attended  Coe  College,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  an  outstanding  scholar  and 
athlete,  receiving  his  varisity  letter  in 
track  and  football.  In  1940  he  received  his 
B.A.  degree  in  education,  was  commis- 
sioned from  the  ROTC  program  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  Infantry  and  called  to 
active  duty  1  month  after  graduation. 
The  next  year  he  married  Catherine  M. 
Timm,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Timm  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  having 
met  her  at  Coe  College. 

Within  4  years  of  his  commissioning,  he 
had  served  with  the  3d  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, become  a  battalion  commander  of 
the  355th  Infantry  and  at  age  26  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  colonel.  This  same 
year  he  became  the  father  of  his  first  son, 
Harley  L.  Moore  III,  who  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1965  and  is  now  doing 
graduate  study  at  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

In  August  1944,  the  then  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Moore  was  sent  to  Europe  where 
he  was  selected  to  be  the  Assistant 
Provost  Marshal  for  Gen.  George  Pat- 
ton's  3d  U.S.  Army.  It  was  during  this 
15-month  tour  with  General  Patton 
that  Moore  made  his  contact  with  the 
Corps  of  Military  Police  and  was  awarded 
his  first  Legion  of  Merit.  He  would  re- 
turn to  that  Corps  5  years  later,  change 
his  branch  of  service  from  Infantry  to 
Military  Police  in  1950,  and  there  re- 
main until  his  current  assignment. 

Moore  returned  to  the  States  in  early 
1946  to  command  the  101st  Training  Bat- 
talion at  Camp  J.  T.  Robinson,  Ark.  In 
August  of  that  same  year  he  was  selected 
to  be  the  senior  infantry  instructor  at 
New  York  University  and  the  following 
month  his  first  daughter.  Barbara,  now 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Bo\ver.s.  was  born.  His  son 
Michael,  now  a  first  lieutenant  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  a  Coe  College  gradu- 
ate, was  born  in  1948  during  this  same 
tour  of  duty. 

The  year  1949  saw  his  return  to  mili- 
tary police  duty  and  the  resumption  of 
a  most  distinguished  career  in  military 
law  enforcement  and  crime  prevention. 
In  July  of  that  year  he  was  assigned  first 
as  the  Assistant  Provost  Marshal  and 
later  as  Provost  Marshal.  Headquarters, 
Eighth  Army,  then  located  in  Japan.  In 
1950  he  was  designated  Provost  Marshal 
of  the  Japan  Logistical  Command  where 


he  would  serve  imtil  1952.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  that  assignment,  this  young  oflS- 
cer  received  his  second  award  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit. 

Between  his  former  assignment  in 
Japan  and  his  new  duties  as  Chief  of 
the  Operations  Division  in  the  oflBce  of 
the  Provost  Marshal  General,  Moore  at- 
tended Military  Police  Officers  Advanced 
Course  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  a  post  to 
which  he  would  later  return  on  two  oc- 
casions. It  was  while  he  was  stationed 
in  Washington  that  his  youngest  child, 
Shirlee,  now  a  freshman  at  the  Georgia 
Medical  College,  was  born.  * 

After  graduation  from  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  in  1955  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  as  Chief  of  the  Opera- 
tions Branch  and  Deputy  Provost  Mar- 
shal for  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army,  Eu- 
rope, where  he  was  promoted  to  colonel 
in  1954,  some  14  years  after  entering 
upon  active  duty.  At  the  age  of  40  he 
successfully  completed  airborne  training 
and  became  a  qualified  parachutist. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  In- 
dustrial College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  he 
was  back  at  Fort  Gordon  in  1959  as  the 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  School  and  Deputy 
Commander  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral Center.  He  left  Fort  Gordon  In 
1962  to  become  the  Deputy  Provost 
Marshal  General  for  2  years  then  was 
ordered  again  to  Europe,  this  time  as  the 
Provost  Marshal,  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 
Three  months  after  his  arrival,  in  Au- 
gust 1964  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general. 

In  January  of  1966  General  Moore  was 
ordered  directly  to  Vietnam  to  be  Provost 
Marshal,  U.S.  Army,  Vietnam  and  con- 
currently commanding  general,  18th  Mil- 
itary Police  Brigade.  Dinty  Moore  was  to 
remain  there  for  22  months  and  receive 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  service.  In  late  1967  he 
returned  to  his  former  assignment  in 
Europe  and  there  remained  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  commanding  general  of 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  in  June  1971.  Three 
months  later  he  was  promoted  to  major 
general. 

General  Moore's  accomplishments 
while  at  Fort  Gordon  have  been  notable 
and  numerous.  His  efforts  to  improve 
the  welfare  and  morale  of  its  servicemen 
and  their  families  include  more  onpost 
housing,  broader  based  resident  educa- 
tional centers,  an  expanded  religious  pro- 
gram for  the  three  major  faiths  and  for 
minority  denominational  and  language 
groups  as  well. 

General  Moore  and  his  charming  wife, 
KT,  were  particularly  close  to  the  civil- 
ian community  where  he  is  known  as 
"Dinty."  As  a  result  of  his  interest.  Fort 
Gordon  personnel  were  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  civic  clubs, 
cultural  events,  and  the  construction  of 
parks  and  playgrounds.  Dinty  personally 
involved  himself  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  was  a  familiar  sight  at  local 
meetings  and  community  activities. 

Dinty's  candor,  honesty  and  integrity 
have  earned  him  an  international  repu- 
tation among  law-enforcement  profes- 
sionals. He  is  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  International  Chiefs  of  Police,  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Senior  Police 
Officers,  Military  Police  Association  and 
the    International    Police    Association. 
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While  stationed  in  Germany  he  was 
president  of  the  Protestant  Men  of  the 
Chapel. 

His  talents  and  service  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  four  foreign  governments  in 
the  form  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  by 
France,  the  National  Order  First  Class 
and  the  National  Police  Honor  Medal 
by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Order  of 
Military  Merit  Chung  Mu  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  and  the  Grand  Cross  2d 
Class  of  the  Order  of  Merit  by  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  oi'  Germany. 

In  1971  in  his  appearances  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  investigating  cor- 
ruption in  army  club  operations.  General 
Moore  was  often  cited  by  its  chairman. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  for  his 
straightforward  answers  and  complete 
candor. 

Accomplished  public  speaker,  golfer 
and  bowler,  member  of  the  Augusta  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  and  Our  Redeemer  Lutheran 
Church,  it  is  in  Augusta  that  the  Moores 
will  make  their  retirement  home. 

On  behalf  of  his  many  friends  In 
Georgia.  I  welcome  General  Moore  and 
his  wonderful  family  to  our  State  as 
"permanent  citizens"  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  a  career  of  dedicated  service  to 
his  Nation. 


SUPPORT  FOR  S.  1875,  HELP 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  next  few  days  it  is  expected 
that  S.  1875,  a  bill  to  help  handicapped 
individuals  achieve  their  full  potential 
for  participation  in  our  society,  will  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote.  The 
bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  June  25. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  which  I  believe  to  be 
an  important  step  toward  opening  the 
necessary  doors  to  those  who  are  signifi- 
cantly handicapped — accepting  the  fact 
that  they  have  problems  which  can  be 
solved  with  cooperation  and  under- 
standing. I  have  always  been  confident 
we  would  have  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion bill  which  would  do  what  was  nec- 
essary to  help  those  in  need  and  yet 
remain  within  the  national  budget. 

If  passed,  S.  1875  would  establish  an 
Interagency  Committee  to  push  a  more 
aggressive  hiring  policy  for  handicapped 
Individuals.  In  addition,  training  pro- 
grams would  be  provided  as  never  before 
for  handicapped  persons.  Research  into 
the  causes  and  cures  of  diseases  result- 
ing in  handicapped  persons  would  be  ex- 
panded as  would  additional  training  for 
professionals  in  this  field.  To  properly 
coordinate  these  varied  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, this  legislation  would  further 
create  the  Office  of  the  Handicapped  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  its  own  Commissioner. 

A  recent  economic  study  states  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  the  medically 
disabled,  $25  will  be  returned  in  life- 
time earnings.  In  1972  alone,  earnings 
received  by  12,221  Individuals  after  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  reached  $41,628,860 
as  compared  to  $3,613,480  total  earn- 
ings before  rehabilitation. 

I  believe  that  not  only  will  the  bill 


benefit  the  Individuals  and  families  of 
the  handicapped,  but  it  will  also  benefit 
society  as  a  whole.  I  am  confident  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  contribute 
to  the  hope,  dignity,  and  self-sufficiency 
of  our  handicapped  people  who  desire 
such  a  chance.  By  supporting  this  meas- 
ure we  are  making  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens  who  will  be  able  to 
lead  more  productive  lives  as  a  result 
of  vocational  training.  Many  less  for- 
tunate citizens  need  our  help;  we  do  not 
have  many  chances  to  extend  such  as- 
sistance. This  is  one  of  those  opportu- 
nities. I  hope  we  seize  it  with  the  vigor 
it  deserves. 


CHALLENGE  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's New  York  Times  carries  a  superb 
article  by  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis,  entitled 
"Another  Senate  Test." 

Mr.  Lewis  reminds  us  that  the  Senate 
will  soon  be  passing  judgment  on  the 
nominations  of  William  H.  Sullivan  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines  and 
G.  McMurtrie  Grodley  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Lewis  writes: 

Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Qodley  were  succes- 
sive American  Ambassadors  In  Laos,  from 
1964  to  1969  and  1969  to  this  past  April.  As 
such  they  played  a  decisive  part  In  what  must 
qualify  as  the  most  appalling  episode  of 
lawless  cruelty  in  American  history,  the 
bombing  of  Laos.  Very  few  Americans  have 
let  the  story  enter  their  consciousness,  but 
It  was  even  worse  than  the  neighboring  hor- 
rors   In    Vietnam. 

Mr.  Lewis  concludes  with  this  question: 
In  Wfishlngton.  confirmation  of  these  two 
appointments  Is  still  considered  likely.  That 
would  be  the  easy  way,  the  way  of  business 
as  usual.  But  If  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  serious  about  restoring  the  constitu- 
tional balance  of  power,  can  they  really  ap- 
prove nominations  that  are  such  symbols  of 
the  lawlessness  and  brutality  recorded  In 
Presidential  war-making? 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  I  hope 
his  article  will  be  carefully  read  by  all 
Senators  before  they  vote  on  the  Sullivan 
and  Godley  nominations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  by  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
journalists  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Another   Senate  Test 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

IjONdon,  July  8. — An  American  woman  who 
has  long  been  concerned  at  her  country's 
role  In  Indochina  was  told  about  President 
Nixon's  agreement  to  stop  bombing  Cam- 
bodia on  Aug.  15.  "Is  that  A.M.  or  P.M.?"  she 
asked. 

The  Ironic  question  exposed  the  troubling 
aspect  of  the  Aug.  15  deadline:  the  way  a 
great  issue  of  American  law  was  compromised 
at  the  expense  of  other  people.  For  It  Is  the 
villagers  of  Cambodia  who  will  pay  In  death 
and  destruction  over  the  next  five  weeks  for 
that  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

But  whatever  one's  moral  qualms  at  any 
more  savaging  of  that  once  Innocent  and 
beautiful  country,  the  fact  Is  that  the  com- 
promise was  an  enormous  step  in  restoring 
the  political  health  of  the  United  States — 


in  returning  our  system  to  law.  After  Aug. 
15.  the  President  promised,  he  would  ask 
Congress  before  bombing  Cambodia.  In  other 
words,  he  agreed  to  comply  with  the  Constl- 
tu  ;lon. 

It  took  many  years  for  Congress  to  work 
up  the  determination  that  forced  that  re- 
sult— years  of  irredeemable  tragedy  for  Indo- 
china and  of  political  trauma  for  the  United 
States.  And  the  fight  Is  not  over  by  any 
means.  The  constitutional  and  moral  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  war  will  continue  to  con- 
front Congress,  and  all  of  us,  in  many  ways. 

The  Senate,  for  example,  will  shortly  face 
a  new  test  of  its  seriousness  in  opposing 
brutal  and  unconstitutional  Presidential 
wars.  It  Is  posed  by  two  pending  State  De- 
partment nominations — of  William  H.  Sul- 
livan to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines 
and  G.  McMurtrie  Godley  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Esist  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs. 

Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Godley  were  suc- 
cessive American  Ambassadors  In  Laos,  from 
1964  to  1969  and  1969  to  this  past  April.  As 
such  they  played  a  decisive  part  In  what 
must  qualify  as  the  most  appalling  episode 
of  lawless  cruelty  in  American  history,  the 
bombing  of  Laos.  Very  few  Americans  have 
let  the  story  enter  their  consciousness,  but  It 
was  even  worse  than  the  neighboring  horrors 
In  Vietnam. 

Between  1964  and  1973,  the  SulUvan-God- 
ley  years,  the  United  States  dropped  almost 
two  million  tons  of  bombs  on  that  peasant 
country.  That  is  two-thirds  of  a  ton  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  Laos. 

The  human  results  of  being  the  most 
heavily  bombed  country  in  the  history  of 
the  world  were  expectably  pitiful.  They  are 
described  without  rancor — almost  unbear- 
ably so— In  a  small  book  that  will  go  down 
as  a  classic.  It  Is  "Voices  Prom  the  Plain  of 
Jars,"  edited  by  Fred  Branfman.  in  which 
the  villagers  of  Laos  themselves  describe 
what  the  bombers  did  to  their  civilization. 
No  American  should  be  able  to  read  that 
book  without  weeping  at  his  country's 
arrogance. 

For  five  years,  until  1969,  the  bombing 
was  kept  a  secret  from  the  American  people. 
Ambassador  Sullivan  was  directly  In  charge 
of  all  the  C.I.A.  and  mercenary  personnel 
Involved,  and  approved  the  targets.  He  con- 
cealed the  bombing  from  visiting  members 
of  Congress  and  its  committees.  When  he 
finally  admitted  It  In  1969.  he  still  falsely 
denied  that  civilian  targets  had  been  at- 
tacked. In  fact,  villages  and  towns  had  been 
obliterated,  as  he  well  knew. 

The  bombing  of  Laos  mounted  under 
Ambassador  Godley,  with  the  regular  use 
of  B-52*s  for  the  first  time.  By  the  time 
he  finished  his  term  in  Vientiane,  there  were 
700.000  refugees  In  Laos — out  of  a  population 
of  three  million. 

Sullivan  and  Godley  have  the  blood  of 
more  Innocent  human  beings  on  their  hands 
than  Just  about  anyone  who  has  ever  served 
as  an  American  Foreign  Service  officer.  Some 
would  say  that  they  were  doing  a  profes- 
sional Job  of  what  their  superiors  ordered. 
But  that  raises  other  disturbing  questions — 
questions  directly  related  to  the  present 
struggle  to  bring  the  war-making  process 
back  under  the  Constitution. 

When  Sullivan  said  a  while  ago  that  the 
Justification  for  the  bombing  of  Cambodia 
was  "the  re-election  of  President  Nixon." 
he  was  thought  merely  cynical  But  the  state- 
ment in  fact  reflected  his  consistent  view 
of  Presidential  power. 

In  1969  when  the  Laos  bombing  became 
known.  Senator  Symlrgtou  asked  Sullivan 
whether  he  thought  "the  President  has  the 
right  to  put  U.S.  miJltan,-  troops  in  air- 
planes over  a  foreign  covintry  .  .  .  and  direct 
the  bombing  of  that  country."  Sullivan 
answered:  "Yes.  sir." 

On  May  10.  1973.  testifyUig  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  his 
nomination   to  Manila.   Sullivan   was  asked 
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by  Senator  Fulbrlght  whether  the  United 
States  nilght  Intervene  militarily  In  the 
Philippines  If  President  Marcos  asked  us  to. 
He  replied: 

"I  think  that  depends  on  the  decision 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  the  constltuiloiiai  authority  to  make 
that  decision." 

In  Washington,  confirmation  of  these  two 
appointments  Is  still  considered  likely.  That 
would  be  the  easy  way.  the  way  of  business 
as  usual.  But  If  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  are  serious  about  restoring;  the  con- 
stitutional balance  of  power,  can  they  really 
approve  nominations  that  are  such  symbols 
of  the  lawlessness  and  brutality  recorded  In 
Presidential  warmaklng.' 


RELIEVING  WORLD  ECONOMIC 
TENSIONS:  WHAT  BUSINESS  CAN 
DO 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  privilege  to  introduce 
for  the  Record  today  the  remarks  of 
one  of  the  United  States  foremost  busi- 
ness leaders,  Mr.  John  T.  Gurash,  chair- 
man of  the  INA  Corporation  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  accurately  and  concisely 
discusses  the  world's  economic  tensions 
and  pos.sible  remedies  for  these  tensions. 
As  Mr.  Gurash  points  out.  the  interna- 
tional economic  and  trade  issues  facing 
us  will  finally  be  solved  by  governments, 
but  there  are  things  that  businessmen 
can  do  to  keep  economic  rivalry  from 
damaging  the  traditional  close  ties  be- 
tween countries.  And  Mr.  Gurash  adds: 

We  have  to  look  beyond  the  complex  and 
technical  problems  of  foreign  trade  and 
apply  some  of  the  Ood-given  commonsense 
we   businessmen  pride   ourselves  In. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gurash 
before  the  British-American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  London  on  May  21,  1973. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rem?irks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Relieving   World   Economic   Tensions: 

What  Business  Can  Do 

(By  John  T.  Ourash) 

".  .  .  the  Issues  wUl  finally  be  resolved 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government  .  .  . 
but  there  are  things  businessmen  can  do 
to  keep  economic  rivalry  from  damaging  the 
traditional  close  ties  between  countries  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  We  all  have  a  great  deal  at  stake. 
Not  only  the  future  of  our  companies.  But 
more  important,  the  future  of  world 
peace  ..." 

As  a  bxisinessman  whose  firm  has  long- 
standing international  commitments,  I'm 
concerned— as  I  know  you  are — ibotit  the 
economic  tensions  In  the  world  today.  We 
all  have  a  gi-eat  deal  at  stake.  Not  only  the 
future  r,f  cur  companies.  But  mere  Impt 
tant,  the  future  of  world  peace 

That  t?nsions  exist  is  self-evident.  The 
question  Is,  what's  behind  them?  Where  have 
things  gone  wrong? 

I  had  a  clue  recently  In  leafing  through  a 
1946  lssi;e  of  TIME  Magazine,  and  reading 
the  headlines  in  that  post-war  year: 

Europe  and  Japan  were  on  their  knees. 

America  had  an  unchallenged  nuclear 
monopoly. 

Russia  and  China  were  a  monolithic  com- 
munist bloc. 

And  Just  about  the  only  signs  of  .'\merican 
business  abroad  were  Hershey  bars  and  nylon 
stockings. 

Tlie  advertis-^ments?  Every  one  of  them 
for  American  products. 


And  what  do  we  read  in  TIME  Magazine 
today? 

Europe  and  Japan  are  at  the  height  of 
prosperity,  with  a  combined  economic  clout 
greater  than  the  United  States'. 

Dozens  of  countries  are  making  news. 
Countries  that  didn't  exist  In  1946. 

And  mutual  suspicions  ha%-e  divided  Rus- 
sia and  China. 

The  advertisements?  Sony  and  Volkswagen. 
BO.AC  and  Fiat.  Nikon  and  Volvo.  The  Ameri- 
can products  are  nearly  outnumbered. 

Change  is  what  has  happened.  For  years 
we  have  been  playUig  by  the  rules  of  the 
post-war  period.  Now.  a  quarter-century 
later,  tlie  rules  no  longer  apply. 

The  early  1970's  will  probably  go  down  as 
the  time  all  the  changes  came  to  a  head.  The 
entry  of  Britain  to  the  Common  Market.  The 
double  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  The  SALT 
tallLs.  And  President  Nixon's  visits  to  China 
and  Ru:sia. 

The  cold  'var  has  finally  ended.  The  test 
now  is  to  make  sure  an  economic  war  doesn't 
break  out  in  its  place. 

Pessimists  are  predicting  that's  Just  what 
will  happen  And  on  the  surface  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  support  them: 

An  out-of-date  monetary  system  that 
doe.in't  seem  to  work  for  anyone. 

Devastating  inflation  in  almost  every  ma- 
jor industrial  country. 

A  return  of  protectionism  In  the  United 
States. 

And  an  epidemic  of  economic  nationalism 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

It's  not  a  happy  picture.  The  balance  of 
power-  -economic  power,  military  power,  and 
political  power — has  changed.  And  with  it 
has  come  a  change  In  the  way  the  countries 
of  the  world  must  deal  with  each  other. 

So  far  as  the  U.S.  is  concerned,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  coming  to  the  realization  that 
our  reign  of  dominance  in  the  world  is  at  an 
end. 

This  hfis  been  painful  to  American  pocket- 
books,  but  even  more  painful  to  American 
pride.  And  .seme  of  my  countrymen  are  de- 
termined to  find  simple  explanations  to  a 
complex  problem. 

International  economics,  after  all,  Is  not  a 
very  stimulating  subject  to  the  average 
citizen. 

I  recall  a  story  in  Sir  Harold  Macmillan's 
memoirs  about  the  old  Duke  of  Devonshire 
who.  when  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  to 
say  at  a  public  meeting,  wi.iUd  shout,  "I  will 
stand  no  tampering  w  ith  the  fiduciary  issue." 

It  always  broucht  ureat  applause  from  the 
audience,  which  hadn't  the  faintest  Idea  what 
he  meant. 

In  America  the  protectionists  are  playing 
the  same  sort  of  game.  Resorting  to  double- 
talk  and  oversimplification  to  explain  away 
our  economic  problems. 

They  are  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  in 
two  dlrecclon.s — at  our  own  multinational 
corporations  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  our 
allies-turned-economic-rivals  on  the  other. 

As  for  our  trading  rivals,  many  Americans 
feel  that  Europe  and  Japan  have  not  ac- 
cepted responsibility  commensurate  with 
their  economic  power. 

These  countries  have  reduced  their  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  dependence  on  the 
U.S..  It  is  said,  without  materially  reducing 
the  economic  barriers  that  made  sense  in  an 
earlier  time. 

Former  Treasury  Secretarj*  Connally.  for 
example,  puts  it  quite  bluntly:  "All  the 
major  coun'-ries  with  whom  we  have  adverse 
trade  balances,"  he  says,  "are  imposing  com- 
petitive disadvantages  on  the  U.S.  through 
quotas,  taxes  and  other  restrictions." 

As  for  the  multinationals.  I  don't  think  I 
need  defend  them  before  this  group,  or  lec- 
ture about  the  evils  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill. 
But  the  fact  Is  the  great  international  com- 
panies have  become  a  very  inviting  target. 
And  the  critics  of  muUlnatlonallsm  are  us- 
ing the  grossest  oversimplifications  to  make 
their  case. 


One  referred  to  the  multinationals  as  "eco- 
nomic arsonists." 

Another  suggested  that  if  current  trends 
continue.  General  Motors  will  cease  domestic 
manufacturing  and  be  simply  a  U.S.  distrib- 
utor of  Japanese  automobiles. 

And  the  AFL-CIO  charged  that  with  the 
exodus  of  U.S.  production  to  overseas  plants. 
"This  greatest  industrial  power  in  the  world's 
history  Is  in  danger  of  becoming  nothing 
more  than  a  nation  of  hamburger  stands." 

With  this  sort  of  rhetoric  filling  the  air, 
one  can  appreciate  the  challenge  facing 
President  Nixon  as  he  attempts  to  steer  his 
proposed  trade  legislation  through  Congress. 
Particularly  with  the  domestic  political  crisis 
clouding  the  Issue. 

I  believe  the  President  is  an  Internation- 
alist  with  a  strong  commitment  to  free  trade, 
and  his  bill  Is  basically  a  free-trade  bill. 

But  in  trying  to  satisfy  many  conflicting 
interests  with  a  single  piece  of  legislation, 
he  has  added  a  fair  amount  of  sugar  to  help 
the  medicine  go  down  with  the  protection- 
ists. 

Congress  has  been  know-n  to  swallow  the 
sugar  without  swallowing  the  medicine,  so  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  happens  when  the 
complex  issues  of  international  trade  are 
subiec-ed  to  political  barter. 

It  also  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an 
angry  Congress  will  set  aside  its  domestic 
quarrels  with  the  President  long  enough  to 
grant  him  the  broad  new  powers  he  has  re- 
quested—and needs— in  the  trade  area. 

Another  question  mark  is  the  President's 
reputation  as  a  tough  negotiator,  not  known 
for  making  unilateral  concessions.  He  has 
declared  his  intention  to  treat  America's 
monetary,  trade  and  defense  arrangements 
with  Western  Europe  as  an  indivisible  pack- 
age, a  package  that  several  European  leaders 
have  already  taken  issue  with. 

The  whole  climate  of  economic  relations 
has  led  to  some  gloomy  prognoses  for  the 
future.  Someone  has  called  it  a  "dialogue 
of  the  deaf"  between  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

Hubert  Humphrey,  ordinarily  not  a  pes- 
simistic man,  has  said  that  "The  trade  wars 
of  the  1920's  were  child's  play  compared  to 
what  could  break  out  In  the  70's." 

And  Giovanni  Agnelli  of  Flat,  who  calls 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  the  vital  center  of  the 
world  economy,  says,  "If  this  vital  center 
does  not  hold  together,  the  world  economy 
will  break  apart." 

Let  me  make  It  clear,  without  sounding 
like  PoUyanna.  that  I  do  not  take  the  pessi- 
mistic view.  If  I  did  I  would  be  ho:ne  build- 
ing my  own  economic  fallout  shelter,  Instead 
of  visiting  with  you  here  in  London. 

Perhaps  it's  my  Insurance  background.  It 
breeds  optimism.  For  when  you  sell  an  in- 
surance policy  against  some  unforeseen  ca- 
tastrophe, you  are  betting  your  money  that 
the  catastrophe  won't  occur 

And  that's  how  I'm  betting  my  money  on 
the  international  business  scene.  For  I  think 
that  as  long  as  we  keep  our  heads  about  us, 
we'll  come  out  all  right. 

I  believe  we  have  to  look  beyond  the  com- 
plex technical  problems  of  foreign  trade,  and 
apply  some  of  the  God-given  conimon  sense 
we  businessmen  pride  ourselves  in. 

For  as  Sir  Christopher  Soames  has  said,  we 
must  have  the  will  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing If  we  are  to  avoid  endless  bickering  on 
specific  issues. 

The  new  round  of  trade  negotiations  later 
this  year  promises  that  opportunity.  There 
have  been  signs  of  greater  flexlbllltv  on  the 
European  side.  And  President  Nixon's  trade 
bill,  plus  his  scheduled  meetings  with  Euro- 
pean and  Soviet  leaders,  certainly  offer  the 
possibility  of  expanded  trade  opportunities 
in  all  directions. 

The  President's  announcement  that  he  will 
call  on  Common  Market  leaders  In  Brussels 
Is  particularly  promising.  It  suggests  that  the 
Common  Market  is  coming  into  Its  own  as  a 
political  as  well  as  an  economic  entity.  And 
It  could  mean  chat  "the  Year  of  Europe"  will 
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be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  healthy  rela- 
tionship between  equals. 

Part  of  the  new  relationship  will  be  a 
search  by  businessmen  on  both  sides  for  new 
accommodations,  new  ways  of  doing  business 
with  each  other,  in  fast-changing  markets 
throughout  the  world. 

We  will  be  experimenting  with  new  forms 
of  overseas  investment,  as  we  try  to  find  the 
formula  most  appropriate  to  each  time  and 
place. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  experiments  al- 
ready— turnkey  arrangements,  management 
contracts.  Joint  ventures  and  participations. 
INA  Corporation  has  pursued  one  such 
path — the  participation — and  we  have  met 
with  enough  success  to  believe  we  are  on  the 
right  track. 

Our  most  significant  has  been  with  Com- 
pagnle  Financiere  de  Suez,  one  of  the  largest 
diversified  holding  companies  In  Europe. 

The  virtue  of  this  relationship  has  been 
our  ability  to  cooperate  in  Joint  ventures 
and  other  opportunities  overseas  that  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  available  to  an 
American  firm.  And  since  we  own  a  signifi- 
cant but  not  a  controlling  interest  in  Suez, 
we  avoid  the  political  and  social  obstacles 
one  might  otherwise  encounter  iri  the  host 
country. 

One  offshoot  of  our  Suez  participation  has 
been  our  10  per  cent  Interest  in  Assurances 
Abellle  et  Paix,  a  major  French  insurance 
company  with  operations  throughout  Europe. 
For  each  of  us  the  benefit  is  Improved  access 
to  markets  in  which  the  other  is  already 
established. 

Another  kind  of  experiment  is  t>-plfied  by 
a  trans-Atlantic  relationship  between  two 
companies  for  which  INA  Corporation  was 
the  catalyst. 

Through  our  participation  in  Suez,  we  were 
able  to  help  St.  Gobaln  Pont-a-Mousson,  the 
French  Industrial  company.  Invest  in  Cer- 
tain-teed Products  Corporation,  an  American 
firm. 

The  benefit  for  St.  Gobain :  improved  entry 
to  American  markets.  For  Certain-teed:  ac- 
cess to  St.  Gobaln's  advanced  technology. 

It  may  be  premature  to  talk  about  trends 
based  on  such  limited  experience.  The  regula- 
tory situation  in  the  various  countries  is 
extremely  complex.  And  INA — highly  liquid 
and  not  restricted  by  fixed  assets — is  better 
suited  to  this  type  of  arrangement  than  per- 
haps other  companies. 

But  a  trend  may  be  developing.  As  all  of 
you  know,  major  transactions  of  this  sort 
have  taken  place  recently  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  more  will  undoubtedly  occur. 

I'm  certain  we  will  see  many  experiments 
like  this  in  the  future,  as  we  try  to  find  new 
ways  to  mcrease  international  trade  and 
investment  without  Jarring  political  nerves 
m  Individual  countries. 

But  experimentation  takes  time.  And  time 
may  be  the  one  thing  we  don't  have.  For 
while  these  new  arrangements  are  evolving, 
events  rush  ahead  and  our  governments  move 
quickly  to  respond  to  short-term  concerns  at 
home. 

As  a  result  we  face  the  danger  that  matters 
demanding  the  most  urgent  attention  may 
be  treated  in  isolation  rather  than  in  con- 
cert. And  the  even  greater  danger  that  we 
may  find  ourselves  pushed  by  national  self- 
ishness into  a  future  of  perpetual  crisis. 
Thoughtful  men  recognize  this  danger. 
From  government.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  called 
for  "A  new  Atlantic  Charter"  to  overcome  the 
strains  between  us. 

Prom  academla,  Professor  Brzezlnskl  of 
Columbia  University  has  called  for  trilateral 
cabinet  meetings,  with  the  U.S.  and  Japanese 
cabinets  sitting  down  with  the  European 
Communities  Council  of  Ministers. 

And  from  business,  Slgnor  Agnelli  has  pro- 
posed an  Atlantic  economic  summit  meeting 
bringing  together  the  heads  of  government 
of  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  each  of  the  Euro- 
pean Nine. 


These  proposals  have  one  common  thread — 
resolution  of  differences  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government.  This  process  has  already  be- 
gun with  President  Nixon's  visits  with  Euro- 
pean leaders.  And  it  is  at  this  level  that  the 
issues  will  finally  be  resolved. 

But  the  solutions  must  begin  at  another 
level  altogether.  As  they  say  in  Detroit,  solu- 
tions must  begin  where  the  rubber  meets 
the  road — among  the  businessmen  of  the 
world  who  deal  with  each  other  on  a  day-to- 
day basis. 

There  are  things  we  can  do  to  keep  eco- 
nomic rivalry  from  damaging  the  traditional 
close  ties  between  countries. 

First,  a  concerted  effort  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  to  bring  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment more  into  balance. 

In  1971  U.S.  direct  Investment  abroad 
amounted  to  $86-bllllon  while  foreign  direct 
mvestment  in  the  U.S.  was  only  $13.7-billion. 

I've  found  it  puzzling  that  while  American 
companies  are  criticized  abroad  for  over- 
whelming the  world  with  foreign  Investment, 
the  major  European  companies  have  done 
little  to  reverse  the  fiow  with  foreign  invest- 
ments of  their  own. 

Right  now  the  environment  for  direct  in- 
vestment In  the  U.S.  could  not  be  more 
inviting. 

The  dollar  has  been  devalued  twice. 

Tliere  is  a  substantial  dollar  surplus  In 
many  countries. 

And  the  shares  of  many  U.S.  companies  are 
selling  at  depressed  prices  on  Wall  Street. 

Reverse  investment  flow  would  do  much  to 
restore  equilibrium  to  the  world  monetary 
picture,  and  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

As  you  well  understand,  balance-of-pay- 
ments  is  not  an  American  problem  alone, 
but  a  world  problem.  For  if  the  U.S.  deficit 
continues  to  worsen,  other  countries  will 
find  themselves  holding  larger  and  larger 
amounts  of  progressively  less  valuable  dol- 
lars. 

In  addition  these  trans-national  participa- 
tions— like  INA's  relationship  with  Suez,  or 
St.  Gobaln's  with  Certain-teed — would  ease 
the  entry  of  European  companies  to  the  very 
lucrative  but  sometimes  difficult  American 
market.  And  they  would  make  it  possible  to 
leapfrog  the  legislative  barriers  that  could 
well  arise  in  the  U.S.  if  the  protectionists 
carry  the  day. 

Second,  we  need  a  determined  effort  to 
make  our  international  corporations  more 
genuinely  international.  If  we  are  to  man- 
age our  global  businesses  successfully.  And 
we  must  begin  with  our  own  people. 

The  Job  is  twofold. 

First,  increased  understanding  by  top  ex- 
ecutives of  the  complex  Issues  of  Interna- 
tional trade. 

Second,  the  development  of  a  cadre  of 
truly  International  executives  within  our 
own  ranks. 

On  the  first  point,  I  am  concerned  that 
many  business  leaders  regard  the  current 
monetary  and  trade  Issues  as  technical  prob- 
lems, to  be  dealt  with  by  so-called  interna- 
tional specialists. 

But  the  day  is  past  when  International 
business  can  be  dismissed  as  a  specialty.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  place  a  neat  dividing 
wall  between  domestic  and  International  op- 
erations. 

The  global  marketplace  doesn't  function  in 
separate  compartments.  Neither  should  our 
companies. 

On  the  second  point,  few  but  the  largest 
multinational  companies  have  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  develop  global  managers. 

True,  there  are  Americans  In  Paris  and 
Britons  In  New  York,  but  it  seldom  goes 
beyond  this.  The  American  or  Briton  re- 
turns home  after  a  few  years,  having  had 
his  international  "exposure."  By  and  large 
foreign  operations — yours  and  ours — are 
managed  by  foreign  nationals. 

The  global  manager,  however,  must  look  at 


business  not  from  an  American  point-of- 
view,  or  a  British  poUnt-of-vlew,  but  an 
International  polnt-of-view. 

This  will  take  training.  It  will  take  travel. 
And  it  wUl  take  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  top  management  that  international 
affairs  are  not  a  fringe  specialty,  but  the 
very  heart  of  our  business. 

It  ■will  be  a  costly  undertaking.  And  going 
as  it  does  against  the  grain  of  strong  na- 
tional feelings,  I  know  it  will  not  happen 
overnight. 

But  we  must  begin.  Anything  else  would 
be  penny- wise  and  pound-foolish.  For  if  'we 
are  going  to  have  a  truly  integrated  world 
economy,  we  must  begin  by  integrating  and 
de-tribalizl'ig  the  people  who  will  make  that 
economy  work. 

Finally,  I  suggest  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent and  continuing  forum  for  the  great 
international  corporations  of  all  countries, 
where  we  can  work  together  on  proposed 
solutions  to  our  mutual  problems. 

Organizations  such  as  yours  are  enormous- 
ly helpful,  for  they  bring  together  business 
leaders  in  an  atmosphere  of  informality  and 
friendship. 

But  we  also  have  to  focus  on  the  specific 
issues  that  threaten  to  divide  us — taxation, 
currency  reform,  non-tariff  barriers  and  the 
like — so  that  when  crises  &Tii^e.  as  they 
inevitably  will,  we  can  propose  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  well-thought-out  in- 
ternational solutions. 

Perhaps  I  am  suggesting  the  business 
equivalent  of  the  United  Nations — compris- 
ing the  top  businessmen  in  the  world. 

Not  only  the  heads  of  private  enterprises 
in  North  America.  Western  Europe,  Japan 
and  el-sewhere.  But  tlie  heads  of  government- 
run  industries  as  well. 

The  model  for  such  an  organization  could 
be  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, a  U.S.  group  which — colncldentally — 
came  into  being  at  about  the  same  time  as 
the  United  Nations 

It  was  conceived  in  the  early  1940s  by  a 
group  of  American  business  leaders  con- 
cerned about  a  possible  post-war  economic 
crisis.  They  set  about  to  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  avoid  the  boom-and-bust 
cycle  that  had  traditionally  followed  wars. 

Though  their  fears  proved  unfounded, 
their  motives  have  met  the  test  of  time. 
Funded  by  leading  American  companies,  the 
CED  enjoys  the  active  participation  of  the 
best  executive  and  academic  talent  in  the 
United  States. 

And  because  it  is  both  non-profit  and 
strictly  non-partisan.  Its  studies  and  rec- 
ommendations have  received  attention  and 
action  In  the  highest  circles  of  .American 
government  and  American  bu.'^iness. 

I  think  the  time  Is  right  for  an  interna- 
tional organization  like  this,  supported  by 
companies  in  many  countries,  tapping  the 
best  economic  thinking  in  the  world  and  the 
seasoned  Judgment  of  its  principal  business 
leaders — then  making  its  findings  available 
to  all. 

This  would  not  be  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
business  polnt-of-view.  but  a  valuable 
mechanism  for  advancing  the  cause  of  world 
trade  and  world  peace. 

Such  an  organization  would  require  no 
enabling  legislation,  no  referendums  by 
voters,  no  funding  by  government. 

It  requires  only  the  aill  on  our  parts  to 
discuss  the  Issues  in  an  orderly  and  in- 
tellectually thorough  way. 

It  would  give  our  political  leaders  the  ben- 
efit of  international  business  Judgment  and 
experience  as  they  grapple  with  the  eco- 
nomic complexities  of  today's  world. 

I  want  to  close  on  a  note  of  optimism.  A 
conviction  that  the  forces  pulling  us  to- 
gether are  much  stronger  than  those  push- 
ing us  apart. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  In  the  past;  un- 
doubtedly mistakes  will  be  made  in  the  fu- 
ture. On  both  sides. 
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But  we  are  mature  enough  now  to  under- 
stand that  mistake^  are  part  of  the  learning 
experience.  And  together  we  have  learned 
a  great  deal. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  equally 
at  home  In  Philadelphia  and  London,  was 
representing  the  US.  in  England,  he  sent  a 
message  to  his  countrymen  at  the  Continen- 
tal Congress. 

He  said;  "Now  Is  the  ilme  to  light  the 
candles  of  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  us 
light  the  candles  of  busii-.ess  too." 

We  have  lit  those  candles  and  kept  them 
burning  together.  I'm  certain  that  with  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  aj:d  friendship,  they 
will  biurn  brightly  for  many  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  week  and  a  half,  I  have  dealt 
with  each  of  the  nine  articles  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  in  some  detaU.  I 
have  discussed  many  of  the  misconcep- 
tions that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  not 
comprehending  exactly  what  this  treaty 
does  and  does  not  do.  To  summarize,  the 
first  three  articles  specifically  describe 
the  limitations  of  the  treaty — what  con- 
stitutes a  genocidal  act  and  what  acts  are 
punishable: 

The  contracting  parties  confirm  that  geno- 
cide, whether  committed  In  time  of  peace  or 
In  time  of  war.  Is  a  crime  under  international 
law  which  they  undertake  to  prevent  and  to 
punish. 

In  the  present  convention,  genocide 
means  any  of  the  following  acts  com- 
mitted with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or 
religious  group,  as  such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

(b)  Causing  aerloua  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  Inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Its  physical  destruction  In  whole  or  In  part; 

(d )  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

The  following  acts  shall  be  punishable : 

(a)  Cfenoclde; 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  Direct  and  public  Incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 

(e)  Complicity  in  genocide. 

WHAT    THE    TREATY    DOES    NOT    DO 

Understanding,  then,  the  provisions  of 
the  convention,  I  would  like  to  stress 
what  this  treaty  does  not  do.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  listed : 

It  does  not  alter  the  rules  of  warfare,  or 
the  obligations  of  parties  to  the  Geneva  con- 
ventions on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  protection  of  civilian  persons  in  time 
of  war. 

It  does  not  apply  to  civil  wars  as  such. 

It  does  not  apply  to  persecutions  such  as 
the  currently  headlined  Soviet  treatment  of 
Its  Jewish  population. 

It  does  not  apply  to  discrimination,  racial 
Blurs,  and  Insulte,  and  the  like. 

It  does  not  apply  to  voluntary  population 
control  measures. 

It  does  not  apply  to  the  past. 

Because  of  all  the  areas  not  covered 
by  the  Genocide  Convention,  some  critics 
claim  that  it  has  no  substance.  These  op- 
ponents add  that  the  remedy  to  this 
malady  can  be  achieved  by  having  the 
United  Nations  renegotiate  a  "meatier" 


treaty.  Being  realistic,  though,  it  is  diflQ- 
cult  to  conceive  of  an  organization  com- 
prised of  over  130  member  nations  re- 
negotiating a  document  that  is  a  quar- 
ter-century old. 

We  cannot  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
25  years  have  gone  by  and  still  we  have 
not  added  the  United  States  to  the  list  of 
more  than  75  countries  that  are  sl.gna- 
tories  to  the  Genocide  Convention.  There 
can  be — and  must  be — no  further  delay. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OF  KENNETH  E. 
BELIEU  AS  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  the  resignation  of  Kenneth  E. 
Belieu  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
effective  June  29.  1973.  Ken  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  Army  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  nearlv  a  third  of  a  century  Ken 
has  served  our  country  with  selflessness 
matched  by  few  men.  Fewer  still  have 
served  with  such  distinction  in  so  many 
responsible  positions  in  Government 
during  this  critical  period  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Beginning  with  a  distinguished  Army 
career  followed  by  civilian  service  with 
both  the  legLslative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government,  his  service  has 
been  characterized  by  dedication  and 
achievement  in  rare  measure.  As  a  staff 
director  of  both  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee,  he  contributed  importantly 
to  the  advancement  of  our  defense  and 
space  programs.  The  Navy  was  the  next 
beneficiary  of  his  talent.  As  Assistant 
Secretary  and  later  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  he  provided  inspiring  leader- 
ship and  was  instrumental  in  developing 
new  initiatives  which  greatly  benefited 
our  naval  air  and  sea  power. 

In  January  1969,  he  joined  the  admin- 
istration as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
F»resident  and  representative  to  the 
Senate.  Ken's  keen  insights,  sound  judge- 
ment and  reputation  as  a  dedicated, 
capable  public  servant  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  legislative  program. 

He  was  named  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  in  September  1971  where  he  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  Army 
during  a  key  period  of  transition  from  a 
combat  to  a  peacetime  posture.  His  ex- 
tensive experience,  and  his  great  love  and 
concern  for  the  soldier  and  the  Army 
uniquely  equipped  him  to  forge  many  of 
the  soldier-oriented  programs  so  vital  to 
attaining  success  in  the  goal  of  an  all- 
volunteer  Army.  Ken's  standards  of  ex- 
cellence, unstinting  dedication  and  su- 
perb performance  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  Army.  Ken  BeLieu's  record  of 
service  to  our  Nation  is  truly  remarkable. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  departure  from 
service  as  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  I  extend  best  wishes  to  him  and 
his  family  for  happiness  and  good  health 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  BeLieu's  biography  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
SicoRD,  as  follows: 


KiNNETH  E.  BeLIEU,  UNDEB  SeCHETARY  or  THE 

Army 

Kenneth  E.  BeLleu.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  was  born  In  Portland,  Oregon,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1914.  He  attended  Roosevelt  High 
School  In  Portland  ("33)  and  the  University 
of  Oregon  ('37)  at  Eugene,  Oregon  and  sub- 
sequently the  Harvard  Business  School  Ad- 
vanced Management  Program   ('55). 

Mr.  BeLleu  was  sworn  In  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the   Army  on  22  September  1971. 

In  1940,  after  three  years  of  business  In 
Portland,  he  volunteered  for  active  duty  as 
a  Second  Lieutenant  In  the  Infantry."  By 
1945.  he  had  participated  In  the  Normandy 
Landing  and  campaigns  In  France,  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Bulge,  Germany  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  Purple 
Heart  and  Croi.\  de  Guerre. 

Following  World  War  II.  he  sensed  In  var- 
ious assignments  with  the  Army  In  the  War 
Department  and  Department  of  the  Army 
General  Staff.  In  1950,  during  the  Korean 
Conflict,  he  lost  his  left  leg  below  the  knee 
as  a  result  ox  wounds  received  In  combat. 
Upon  his  discharge  from  the  hospital  he  was 
assigned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  where  he  served  as  Executive  Officer  to 
two  Secretaries  of  the  Army  before  his  retire- 
ment as  a  Colonel  in  1955. 

From  1955  to  1960,  BeLleu  was  a  profes- 
sional staff  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  first  Staff  Director 
of  the  Senate  Aeronautlv;al  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee  and  at  the  same  time  was 
Staff  Director  of  vhe  Preparedne^.s  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

In  February  1961,  he  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navv  for  Installations 
and  Logistics.  In  Pebruary"l965,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  While 
with  the  Navy  Mr.  BeLleu  was  awarded  the 
Navy's  Distinguished  Public  Service  Award. 
He  returned  to  private  life  In  Juiv  of  1965. 

During  the  period  of  July  1965  to  January 
1969.  Mr.  BeLleu  held  positions  as  Executive 
Vic©  President,  President  and  Member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Leisure  World  Foundation, 
Laguna  Beach,  California;  Member,  Defense 
Science  Board;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
visors, Ryan  Aeronautical  Corporation  and 
Continental  Motors;  and  Member,  Techni- 
cal Advisory  Board,  RCA. 

On  January  21.  1969  Mr.  BeLleu  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Congressional 
Relations,  the  position  he  held  until  he  was 
appointed   Under  Secretary  of  the  Armv. 

Mr.  BeLleu  and  his  family  reside  In  Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 


THEY'RE  MAKING  IT  WORK  IN 
KANSAS  CITY 

Mr.  S"YMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  a  city  of  vitality. 
In  the  current  issue  of  Industry  Week, 
the  current  development  in  this  city  is 
well  described. 

In  an  article  "They're  Making  It  Work 
in  Kansas  City,"  the  author,  Charies  A. 
NekvasU,  explains  the  success  of  busi- 
nessmen and  government  officials  as  they 
cooperate  to  build  an  even  greater 
commimity. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  deterioration  of  oiu-  Na- 
tion's cities,  it  is  encouraging  to  read  this 
success  story. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
dustry Week  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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They're  Making  It  Work  in  Kansas  Crrr 

(By  Charles  A.  Nekvasll ) 

Think  you  know  a  lot  about  this  country's 
major  cities?  What  city  is  In  the  middle  of 
the  largest  construction  program  In  the  U.S.? 
What's  the  fifth-largest  city  (areawlse)  In 
the  U.S.?  What  city  has  recently  opened  an 
airport  that  should  prove  a  model  for  other 
major  airports  built  In  the  U.S.? 

One  city  can  lay  claim  to  all  those  distinc- 
tions It's  Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri  side, 
a  major  U.S.  metropolis  that's  proving  em- 
phatically that  business  and  government  can 
work  together.  During  the  1960s,  Atlanta  was 
the  hot  town,  but  In  the  1970s  that  honor 
belongs  to  Kansas  City. 

HOW  rr  GOT  started 

Kansas  City  Isn't  enjoying  what  you'd  call 
an  economic  reblrtli— becatise  the  town  never 
died.  It  grew  steadily  but  unspectacularly 
during  the  postwar  years,  never  losing  Its 
"cowtown"  Image,  explains  Richard  K.  Degen- 
hardt.  executive  vice  president,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Greater  Kansas  City. 

Despite  that  Image,  though.  Important 
things  were  happening  In  the  Missouri  city, 
observes  Ilus  W.  Davis,  Kansas  City's  mayor 
during  the  years  (1963-71)  when  the  town's 
growth  accelerated  the  most. 

"This  city  had  a  disastrous  government 
during  the  1930s — one  of  the  most  corrupt 
machines  In  the  country,"  he  says.  "In  the 
early  1940s,  business  and  civic  leaders  united 
to  throw  the  machine  out." 

From  that  time  on,  he  adds,  Kansas  City's 
business  leadership  realized  It  couldn't 
Ignore  local  government.  Business  didn't 
want  to  run  the  city,  but  It  was  Interested 
Ui  who  was  running  It. 

Now  obviously,  most  local  businesses  are 
concerned  about  area  government,  but  as 
Mr.  Davis  points  out.  Kansas  City's  business 
leaders  don't  simply  confine  their  efforts  to 
normal  bread-and-butter  Issues  such  as 
taxes  and  urban  development. 

instead,  business  gets  Involved  In  com- 
munity matters.  In  the  early  1960s,  for  ex- 
ample. Kansas  Qlty  adopted  a  controversial 
civil  rights  public  accommodation  ordinance. 
However,  a  local  group  challenged  It,  and 
Mayor  Davis"  administration  faced  a  referen- 
dum election  on  the  ordinance. 

Civil  rights  was  still  a  highly  emotional 
Issue,  and  there  was  far  from  overwhelming 
support  for  the  movement  In  Kansas  City, 
he  explains. 

Many  business  leaders  would  have  avoided 
that  controversy,  but  Kansas  City's  didn't. 
Business  helped  the  ordinance's  supporters 
raise  money  and  mounted  Its  own  effort  to 
get  out  the  vote.  The  result:  a  narrow  vic- 
tory for  the  public  accommodation  ordi- 
nance. 

"Business  here  isn't  afraid  to  speak  out  for 
Its  Interests,  or  for  the  community's  Inter- 
ests either,"  Mr.  Davis  comments. 

NO  CRISIS 

Most  U.S.  urban  economic  revivals  came  as 
a  result  of  some  crisis,  notes  the  chamber's 
Mr.  Degenhardt.  Dallas  had  F*resldent  Ken- 
nedy's assassination,  Memphis  had  Dr. 
King's,  and  Atlanta  lost  much  of  Its  business 
and  civic  leadership  In  a  disastrous  airplane 
crash. 

After  these  crises,  each  city's  leadership 
mounted  major  campaigns  to  revitalize  their 
towns.  Kansas  City  never  suffered  a  disaster, 
and  for  a  long  time  Its  leaders  seemed  con- 
tent with  Its  steady  growth. 

However,  as  Mr.  Degenhardt  explains  It. 
the  city  simply  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  It 
had  a  good  story  to  tell  and  that  things  hap- 
pening there  could  turn  Kansas  City  Into 
one  of  the  country's  leading  metropolitan 
centers. 

One  of  those  things  was  the  Crown  Center, 
a  $200  million  total  urban  community  on  the 
fringe  of  Kansas  City's  downtown  business 
district.  The  center,  financed  entirely  by  pri- 
vate capital,  will  eventually  add  50  new 
buUdlngs  to  the  city's  skyline. 


Crown  Center  Is  the  brainchild  of  Joyce 
C.  Hall,  founder  and  chairman  of  Hallmark 
Cards  Inc.,  one  of  Kansas  City's  largest  firms. 
It  was  back  in  1955  that  Mr.  Hall  first  de- 
veloped the  Idea  of  transforming  a  decaying 
fringe  area  into  a  model  business  and  resi- 
dential community.  After  more  than  a  dec- 
ade of  planning.  Hallmark  formed  a  sub- 
sidiary and  announced  plans  for  the  center 
In  1967. 

Today.  Crown  Center  Is  nearlng  the  end 
of  Its  first  of  four  construction  phases.  After 
completion  of  the  final  phase  In  the  early 
I980's.  it  will  include  more  than  1  mUUon 
sq  ft  of  office  space,  more  than  2.200  apart- 
ment units,  a  730-unlt  luxury  hotel,  a  100- 
unlt  motor  Inn.  a  bank,  two  retail  com- 
plexes, a  10-acre  central  square,  various  cul- 
tural and  entertainment  facilities,  and 
structured  parking  for  more  than  7,000  vehi- 
cles. 

A  LIVING  COMMUXITY 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the 
center  Is  Its  careful  planning,  and  Donald  J. 
Hall,  Hallmark's  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  admits  that  this  was  the  hardest 
part. 

"From  day  No.  1.  we  worked  for  a  living, 
working  community.  There  are  a  lot  of 
grandiose  buildings  and  developments 
around  that  haven't  paid  enough  attention 
to  people,"  he  explains.  Most  of  those  de- 
velopments, unfortunately,  have  proved  little 
more  than  marble  and  steel,  monuments  to 
a  9-to-5  existence. 

Crown  Center  typifies  Kansas  City's  boom. 
A  company  decided  too  many  firms  spent  too 
much  time  complaining  about  our  cities  and 
too  Uttle  time  trying  to  Improve  them.  As 
Don  Hall  puts  It,  "We  never  considered  pack- 
ing up  and  moving  to  some  wheatfield.  We 
evaluated  our  downtown  location,  looked  at 
all  the  costs,  and  decided  to  do  something. 

"If  other  companies  would  revaluate  their 
original  locations  and  try  to  upgrade  them, 
I  think  business  could  make  a  much  larger 
contribution  to  revitalizing  our  cities." 

Mr.  Hall  admits  that  every  firm  can't  sink 
millions  of  dollars  Into  a  project  like  Crown 
Center,  but  he  does  maintain  that  every 
company  can  make  some  contribution  to 
Its  city. 

Crown  Center  isnt  the  only  thing  chang- 
ing the  face  of  Kansas  City.  Today,  there's 
more  than  $3.4  billion  In  new  construction 
rising — more  than  75  "/c  of  It  financed  by 
private  money.  The  new  airport  will  account 
for  some  $250  million  of  that  amount,  but 
most  of  It  Is  the  result  of  a  genuine  boom 
of  smaller  projects  throughout  the  city. 

LET'S    capitalize! 

Because  Kansas  City  had  a  good  start  on 
a  downtown  expansion.  Its  civic  leaders  saw 
an  opportunity  to  turn  that  steady  growth 
Into  a  boom.  One  Important  step,  they  real- 
ized, would  be  building  a  proper  Image  for 
Kansas  City  In  the  nation's  opinion  centers. 

The  result:  Kansas  City's  Prime  Time,  a 
three-year  program  dedicated  to  telling  the 
city's  story.  The  business  community  chose 
the  chamber  to  spearhead  Prime  Time.  Its 
first  phases  focused  on  opinion  centers  such 
as  Chicago.  New  York,  and  San  FYanclsco. 
Later,  the  chamber  began  a  local  program, 
building  civic  pride. 

At  that  time.  Kansas  City  found  an  un- 
expected supporter:  US.  Steel  Corp.  John  E. 
McGrath.  sales  manager-Kansas  City  dis- 
trict, attended  a  Prime  Time  meeting  and 
saw  a  natural  tle-ln  with  his  firm's  "We're 
Involved'    advertising   campaign. 

As  Mr.  McGrath  points  out.  so  much  of 
the  new  construction  In  Kansas  City  uses 
steel — and  In  some  highly  innovative  appli- 
cations—that  his  Industry  Is  deeply  Involved 
In  the  city's  growth. 

"We  saw  an  opportunity  to  help  bring 
some  new  business  to  Kansas  City."  he  ex- 
plains, but  he  adds  that  "we've  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  game. 
In  our  opinion.  Is  selling  our  products." 


U.S.  Steel's  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions staffs  developed  a  detailed  communi- 
cations prourani  designed  not  only  to  as- 
sociate the  firm  with  the  city's  strong  growth, 
but  also  to  provide  an  example  of  how  other 
Kansas  City  firms  could  promote  their  city's 
renaissance. 

For  example.  It  developed  a  series  of  five 
newspaper  ads  highlighting  important  Kan- 
sas City  accomplishments  stich  as  the  air- 
port. Crown  Center,  and  other  major  con- 
struction projects.  Radio  and  television  spots 
also  pushed  these  messages,  while  public 
relations  efforts  added   more  Impact. 

At  first  glance.  It  might  seem  that  U.S. 
Steel  Is  trying  to  ride  on  the  coattatls  of 
Kansas  City's  boom,  but  that's  not  true. 
What  Is  true  Is  that  the  firm  managed  to 
find  a  natural  connection  between  Its  In- 
terests and  Kansas  City's  Interests — and  then 
developed  a  program  that  "showed  btislneas 
and  Industry  that  it  ran  help  Its  community 
develop  at  the  same  time  it  helps  build  its 
bttslness,"  Mr.  McGrath  says. 

The  U.S.  Steel  executive  firmly  belle'-es 
that  other  companies  should  consider  using 
similar  programs,  even  if  they  can't  tie  into 
a  special  campaign  like  Prime  Time.  "The 
benefits  of  our  efforts  here  fcr  both  Kansas 
City  and  U.S.  Steel  have  been  far  greater 
than  you'd  expect,  considering  the  costs  In- 
volved," he  adds. 

CONFIDENCE 

Kansas  City's  business  and  Industry  are 
confident  of  their  city's  futtire.  and  they're 
wlUlng  to  demonstrate  that  confidence  when 
It  counts.  A  perfect  example,  observes  the 
chamber's  Mr.  Degenhardt,  Is  the  city's 
planned  convention  center. 

The  Missouri  city's  central  location  and 
growing  hotel  population  make  It  a  natural 
convention  city.  Several  years  ago.  the  city 
announced  plans  for  a  large  convention  fa- 
cility. The  plan  was  to  levy  a  special  tax  on 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  motels  to  support  the 
revenue  bonds.  However,  a  taxpayers'  group 
challenged  the  plan  in  court,  and  Kansas 
City's  convention  center  seemed  bogged  down 
while  the  slow  wheels  of  Justice  turned. 

Fprtunately,  the  city  didn't  let  that  hap- 
pen. Local  government  leaders  came  to  the 
chamber  and  asked  the  business  community 
to  raise  51.25  mUUon  so  that  architectural 
planning  could  continue  while  the  court  case 
dragged  on.  The  chajnt)er  raised  the  money 
from  about  a  dozen  local  firms. 

"There's  no  guarantee  business  will  ever 
get  Its  money  back,"  explains  Mr.  Degen- 
hardt. The  court  could  rule  the  tax  Illegal, 
and  that  would  kill  the  convention  center. 

However,  the  firms  realized  their  city  need- 
ed that  center,  and  they  also  realized  a  long 
delay  could  ruin  Its  chances  to  become  a 
large  convention  city.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
firms  that  contributed  will  benefit  directly 
from  more  conventions,  but  Mr.  Degen- 
hardt Is  proud  to  point  out  that  "we  even 
got  money  from  several  local  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  It's  hard  to  see  how  they'd  bene- 
fit from  more  conventions." 

social  responsibilitt  or  good  sense? 

A  company  that  takes  a  $200  million  risk 
In  rehabilitating  a  large  part  of  downtown 
Kansas  City,  other  companies  that  risk  more 
than  a  million  dollars  to  keep  an  important 
project  going,  and  more  companies  that  pour 
bUUons  of  dollars  Into  Kansas  City — It 
sounds  as  If  the  old  "social  responsibility  of 
business"  theory  has  quite  a  few  supporters 
In  Kansas  City. 

It  does,  but  don't  think  Hallmark  devel- 
oped Crown  Center  because  someone  thought 
It  would  be  a  socially  responsible  thing  to  do 
And  don't  think  ell  the  other  companies 
building  new  facilities  downtown  are  doing 
It,  either.  As  Hallmark's  Mr.  Hall  puts  It, 
"Our  first  responsibility  Is  to  be  as  strong 
an  economic  entity  as  possible,  but  within 
that  framework  there  are  inanv  way.*;  we  ran 
do  things  for  our  community." 

The  Hallmark  executive  strongly  believes 
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that  "Crown  Center  has  to  be  run  on  a  prof- 
itable basis.  I'll  admit  we  probably  could 
have  found  a  sUghty  higher  return  on  our 
Investment  In  some  other  areas,  but  you've 
got  to  look  beyond  the  direct  costs  and 
benefits." 

Kansas  City  businessmen  have  put  a  realis- 
tic dollar  value  on  the  investment  teturn 
they'll  get  ten  or  more  years  from  now-4when 
they  won't  face  manpower  shortages  b«cau.=e 
workers  have  left  the  central  city,  and  when 
they  won't  face  skills  shortages  because  the 
city's  declining  tax  base  has  cut  the  quality 
of  Its  educational  system. 

They've  also  learned  to  work  closely  with 
government,  and  government  has  learned 
that  business  can  play  a  valuable  role  In 
strengthening  a  city.  As  Mr.  Hall  puts  it. 
"Government  can't  rebuild  our  cities.  It  can 
build  a  new  building  or  two,  but  only  pri- 
vate business  can  design  and  plan  an  in- 
tegrated development  program  like  we've 
got  here  In  Kansas  City." 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ADOPT- 
ED BY  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  22,  197.'3.  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution memorializing  the  Congress  and 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  mobil- 
ize all  resources  of  Federal  and  State 
Governments  in  aid  of  South  Carolina 
farmers  and  agricultural  \vorker.s  who  are 
suffering  extreme  economic  hardships  as 
a  re.sult  of  a  continuing  pattern  of  dis- 
asterous  weather  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

On  behalf  of  the  .lunior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Hollings)  and  my- 
self. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Oovernor  of  South  Carolina  to  mobilize  all 
resources  of  Federal  and  State  governments 
In  aid  of  the  farmers  and  agricultural 
workers  who  are  suffering  extreme  eco- 
nomic hardship  as  a  result  of  a  continu- 
ing pattern  of  disastrous  weather  for  agri- 
cultural production 

Whereas,  the  weather  throughout  1973  has 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  agricultural  pro- 
duction In  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  first  snow  and  Ice  and  now  rain 
and  floods  have  severely  damaged  many  crops 
and  destroyed  others  completely  and  have 
also  caused  great  loss  to  animals,  machinery 
and  farm  land:  and 

Whereas,  the  farmers  of  this  State,  particu- 
larly In  Sumter.  Clarendon  and  Williamsburg 
Counties,  are  In  dire  need  of  special  long- 
range  assistance  to  enable  them  to  re-order 
their  lives  and  farming  operations. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate   concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  are  hereby 
requested  to  mobilize  all  resources  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  to  aid  the 
farmers  by  providing  every  long-range  assist- 
ance available  to  farmers  and  agricultural 
workers  of  this  State,  particularly  in  Sum- 
ter, Clarendon  and  Williamsburg  Counties. 
who  are  suffering  extreme  economic  hardship 
as  a  result  of  the  continuing  pattern  of  dis- 
astrous weather  for  agricultural  production. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of 
this  State  and  to  each  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation. 


NATIONAL    SPORTS    DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  2 
I  introduced  S.  1690,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Sport.s  Development  Founda- 
tion. The  proposed  Foundation  would  be 
concerned  with  the  policy,  planning,  con- 
duct, and  development  of  all  kinds  of 
sports  for  individuals  of  all  ages. 
Through  the  administration  of  grants- 
in-aid.  the  stimulation  of  research  and 
development,  the  provision  of  promo- 
tional and  managerial  assistance,  and 
the  dissemination  of  sports  information, 
the  Sports  Foundation  would  strengthen 
our  country's  sports  program  and  con- 
tribute to  the  health  and  physical  well- 
being  of  our  people. 

On  June  27,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce agreed  to  report  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Act  of  1973.  which  provides  in 
title  II  for  the  creation  of  the  National 
Sports  Development  Foundation  pro- 
posed in  S.  1690.  The  contribution  such 
a  Sports  Foundation  could  make  to  the 
sport  and  recreation  needs  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  has  been  evaluated  by  a  group 
of  Alaskans  prominent  in  athletics. 
These  individuals,  who  serve  as  my 
State  advisorj'  committee  on  the  Sports 
Foundation,  have  formulated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Alaska  Division  of  Parks  a 
comprehensive  Alaska  recreation  out- 
reach program,  which  provides  a  model 
for  applications  for  f imding  by  the  Foun- 
dation. I  know  that  Senators  will  A-ant 
to  study  this  report  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  better  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  National  Sports  Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  State 
advisory  committee  on  the  Sports  Foun- 
dation, as  v.'ell  as  their  report  on  an  Alas- 
kan recreation  outreach  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State        Advisory        CoMMrrrEE — National 
Sports    Dfvllopment    ForNDArioN 

Mrs.  Daisy  BItner,  Consultant,  Anchor- 
age Borough  School  District. 

Mr.  Jim  Brown,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  Alaska  Methodist 
University 

Mr.  David  W.  Christy,  Ski  Coach  and 
Professor,  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Alaska  Methodist  University. 

Dr.  John  Gilmore.  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  University  of 
Alaska  at  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Nat  Goodhue.  Outdoor  Recreation 
Planner,    Alaska    Division    of    Parks. 

Mrs.  Katherine  (Kit)  Maclnnes,  Physi- 
cal Education  Instri;ctor. 

Mr.  George  Mark.  Physical  Education 
Consultant.  Anchorage  Borough  Schools. 

Mr.  Jim  MahafTev.  Coach.  United  States 
Ski  Team  and  Professor.  Department  of 
Phy.ncal  Education,  Alaska  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  James  Martin.  Aquatics  Director  and 
Professor.  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. University  of  AJa-ska  at  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Lou  Struts.  Director.  Anchorage 
Borough  Park  and   Recreation   Department. 


Alaska  Recreation  Otttreach  Program: 
A  Preliminary  Proposal 
(Prepared    by    Division    of    Parks,    Depart- 
ment    of    Natural     Resources.     State    of 
Alaska) 

A  SPECIAL    NEED    FOR    RECREIATION 

In  a  land  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
open  space,  wildlife,  and  scenic  beauty,  the 


lack  of  recreation  opportunities  may  not  be 
considered  one  of  the  major  problems.  In 
Alaska,  especially  rural  Alaska,  food,  shel- 
ter, and  clothing,  all  essential  for  survival, 
are  not  taken  for  granted,  and  understand- 
ably health,  housing,  education  and  em- 
ployment programs  receive  the  high  prior- 
ity in  the  allocation  of  funds  and  other  re- 
sources. Nevertheless  residents  of  Alaska's 
rural  communities  have  expressed  their  In- 
terest In  greater  recreation  opportunities 
and  most  villages  demonstrate  this  inter- 
est with  frosty  winter  carnivals  and  color- 
ful native  dances 

Background 

The  Alaska  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan.i^. 
scribes  the  deficiency  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities In  rurail  Alaska,  "Lack  of  enough 
income  and  time  for  mobility  also  tends  to 
restrict  these  people  from  participating  in 
the  recreational  pursuits  available  to  the 
more  affluent  residents  of  Alaska.  Never- 
theless .  .  .  bush  residents  have  strong 
needs  and  desires  for  recreation,  and  de- 
serve attention  in  future  recreational  de- 
velopment. At  present,  almost  no  recrea- 
tion areas  and  facilities  are  provided  In 
these  areas.  Because  of  the  small  popula- 
tion involved,  it  appears  that  these  out- 
lying areas  frequently  do  not  receive  ade- 
quate attention  tn  the  political  allocation 
of  funds  for  recreational  development."  (Vol- 
ume II,  VII-15) . 

The  Alaska  Resident  Recreation  Demand 
Survey  indicated  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  recreation  programs  for  students  and 
others  In  rural  communities.  This  should 
not  be  confused  with  opportunities  for 
wilderness  recreation.  Most  rural  communi- 
ties are  adjacent  to  some  of  the  world's 
largest  and  most  beautiful  primitive  areas 
and  consequently  the  space  for  hunting, 
fishing,  boating  for  pleasure  and  a  variety 
of    over-the-snow    sports   Is    unlimited. 

Meanwhile,  back  In  the  village  the  pro- 
grams for  some  of  these  activities  and  the 
facilities  for  community  recreation,  easily 
accessible  to  students  during  class  periods 
and  conveniently  located  for  all  age  trroups 
in  the  dark  winter  and  sunny  summer  eve- 
nings, are  limited.  The  needs  range  from 
the  little  tots  who  want  to  play  together 
close  to  home  to  the  older  folks  who  would 
like  a  centrally  located  passive  recreation 
area  for  cultural  events  and  Just  plain  talk- 
ing. 

In  between  these  two  age  groups,  are  the 
energetic  students,  many  of  whom  place  a 
high  value  on  good  physical  education,  in- 
termural  and  Interscholastlc  sports  and 
cultural  programs.  In  fact,  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  high  school  age  students  prefer 
to  attend  high  schools  In  Oklahoma,  Oregon 
and  Sitka,  because  of  the  abundance  of 
extra-curricular  opporttmitles.  These  prom- 
ising young  Alaskans  stated  that  If  a  local 
or  regional  high  school  were  to  offer  op- 
portunities to  be  on  a  varsity  sports  team 
or  other  extra-curricular  activity  and  the 
opportunity  to  travel  to  a  variety  of  places 
for  sports  competition  and  other  activities, 
they  would  prefer  to  go  to  school  closer 
to  home.  Thus,  limited  financial  resources 
combined  with  the  vast  distances  which 
separate  Alaska's  approximately  180  smaller 
communities  from  each  other  and  from 
the  larger  population  centers  are  denying 
these  people,  most  of  whom  are  Indians 
and  Eskimos,  from  participation  In  the 
sports  programs  which  are  at  least  physi- 
cally accessible  to  most  other  Americans. 

Recreation  and  other  programs  in  rural 
Alaska 

Recreation  is  closely  related  to  some  of 
the  high  priority  programs  In  rural  Alaska 
cited  above,  such  as  health,  housing,  educa- 
tion and  employment.  For  example,  the  stu- 
dents consider  sports  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities to  be  a  vital  part  of  their  educa- 
tion and  perhaps  are  ahead  of  the  educa- 
tors who  for  too  long  have  considered  such 
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activities  as  "eifra-curricular"  when  In  fact 
for  many  the  physical  and  emotional  ex- 
periences of  sport,  drama,  and  music  may 
be  a  superior  means  of  learning.  Perhaps 
being  an  actor  in  the  performance  of  an 
Eskimo  legend  and  In  a  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van play  is  a  more  effective  means  to  under- 
standing both  the  Eskimo  and  the  western 
cultures.  Perhaps  the  rugged  training  pro- 
gram and  the  Joy  of  becoming  the  Junior 
Cross  Country  Ski  Champion  of  North  Amer- 
ica Is  a  means  of  learning  how  to  thrive  in 
the  western  world  and  still  utilize  the  quali- 
ty which  enables  the  northern  Indian 
and  Eskimo  to  survive  in  a  harsh  environ- 
ment. 

A  recreation  program  could  complement 
health  programs  in  rural  Alaska.  Physical 
exercise  contributes  directly  to  good  health, 
and  In  the  process  one  can  learn  a  great 
deal  about  nutrition  and  other  methods  of 
preventing  sickness  and  enjoying  a  vigorous 
existence.' 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills 
pertaining  to  specific  recreation  activities 
could  contribute  directly  toward  meeting 
qualifications  for  jobs  in  the  recreation  field, 
or  mental  attitudes  developed  as  a  result  of 
participation  In  these  activities  and  the 
knowledge  gained  about  different  people  and 
places,  and  can  contribute  to  meeting  the 
qualifications  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  other 
major  employment  opportunities. 

Another  major  program  In  rural  Alaska, 
village  electrification,  is  now  providing  the 
energy  which  could  be  used  for  lighting  out- 
door and  Indoor  recreational  areas  during 
the  long  winter  nights  of  the  Arctic* 

Effeciive  coordination  of  recreation  pro- 
grams with  these  other  programs  could  make 
the  difference  between  mediocre  and  excel- 
lent results  and  perhaps  between  no  program 
and  an  excellent  program.  In  other  words 
maximum  use  must  be  obtained  from  all 
available  resources,  especially  where  one  pro- 
gram complements  others. 

Goals.  A  recreation  program  along  with 
other  programs  should  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  the  people  Involved.  Accordingly,  the  goals 
of  a  recreation  program  In  rural  communi- 
ties and  schools  Includes : 

1.  Availability  of  a  greater  quantity  and 
quality  of  recreation  opportunities. 

2.  Achievement  In  activities  which  Alas- 
kans, especially  rural  Alaskans,  given  the 
climatic  conditions,  can  excel. 

3.  Preservation  of  examples  of  the  natural 
environment  within  the  communities. 

4.  Preservation  of  cultural  heritage. 

5.  Promotion  of  good  health. 


'  Also  the  construction  of  central  sanitary 
facilities  containing  showers,  laundromat, 
and  water  supply  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  State  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation  provides  the  kind 
of  support  facilities  needed  for  sports  pro- 
grams as  well  as  generally  contributing  to 
village  health.  Construction  of  these  facili- 
ties in  conjunction  with  "area"  high  schools, 
as  proposed  by  the  State  will  support  the 
extra-curricular  programs  which  the  rural 
young  people  desire. 

Physical,  rhythmical,  and  musical  activity 
has  proven  to  be  of  therapeutic  value  to  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped.  Recre- 
ation activities  designed  for  handicapped  peo- 
ple In  rural  communities  would  also  enable 
them  to  participate  in  the  multi-event 
Olympics  for  the  handicapped  at  the  state 
and  even  national  and  international  levels. 

^  Many  State  Operated  Schools  have  enough 
electricity  available  from  Alaska  Village  Elec- 
trification Cooperatives  or  their  own  power 
plants  that  outdoor  lighting  could  be  pro- 
vided for  winter  skating  and  skiing  when 
darkness  comes  shortly  after  noon  and  lasts 
untU  late  morning  in  northern  Alaska.  AVEC 
has  provided  electricity  in  48  communities 
which  had  no  communitv-wlde  electrical  dis- 
tribution. 


6.  Increased  employment  and  Income  re- 
sulting from  acquiring  skills  and  staging 
events  which  attract  tourists,  thereby  stim- 
ulating the  local  economy  and  income  levels. 

Experience  in  Northern  Canada  where 
challenging  sports  programs  have  been  made 
available  to  Eskimo  and  Northern  Athapas- 
kan  Indians  indicates  that  the  participants 
and  others  benefit  In  the  following  ways: 

1.  That  it  Is  possible  for  indigenous  youth 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  "modern" 
world  In  a  field  where  they  have  sufficient 
environment,  culture  and  understanding  to 
excel  to  greatness. 

2.  As  a  result  of  this  success,  they  can  be 
motivated  m  strive  for  greater  general 
achievements  and  determination  in  life  it- 
self. 

3.  Positive  self-Image  changes,  such  as 
higher  self-esteem,  which  appears  to  be  the 
kind  of  quiet,  humble,  self  assurance  and 
acceotance  compatible  with  the  sharing, 
egalitarian,  indigenous  culture. 

4.  Gradually  taking  on  the  qualities  which 
will  stand  them  In  good  stead  In  the  more 
individualistic,  future-oriented  achlevement- 
tj-pe  society  of  the  Industrial  world. 

5.  At  the  same  time  maintaining  a  very 
strong  commitment  to  the  traditional,  egali- 
tarian culture,  to  the  extended  family  in 
particular  and  their  home  communities  In 
general. 

6.  Occupational  aspirations  which  involve 
achievement  in  leadership  roles  in  the  indus- 
trial culture  and  retention  of  the  traditional 
way  of  life,  thereby  being  successful  In 
inculatlng  a  desire  to  experience  "the  best 
of  both  worlds". 

7.  The  attainment  of  fame  and  honor  to 
themselves,  their  families,  their  communities 
and  even  their  nation. 

8.  The  generation  of  a  great  deal  of  pride 
among  all  northern  Canadians  resulting 
from  the  competitive  achievements  of  par- 
ticipants and  thereby  the  provision  of  an 
image  for  all  young  people  to  strive  toward 
an  Image  which  Is  vitally  Important  In  today's 
world  of  rapidly  changing  values. 

(References  for  the  above-cited  findings 
are  Territorial  Experimental  Ski  Training 
Program — Research  Results;  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta; January,  1973  and  Territorial  Experi- 
mental Ski  Training  Program  Annual  Re- 
port:  1971-72.) 

HOW  to  SATISFY  THE  NEED 

An  education-recreation  or  park -school  al- 
liance could  be  the  best  approach  to  meet  the 
unsatisfied  recreation  needs  of  rural  Alas- 
kans. A  Choice  location  for  recreation  activi- 
ties would  be  adjacent  to  a  school  because 
( 1 )  the  school  currlcular  and  extra-curric- 
ular activities  would  account  for  mo.st  of  the 
use  during  the  week-days  and  (2)  the  school 
often  serves  as  a  focal  point  in  the  com- 
munity after  school  hours  and  on  the  week- 
ends for  people  of  all  ages. 

A  park-school  is  an  "outdoor-indoor  plant 
functionally  designed  to  make  possible  an 
Integrated  program  for  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  community  activities  suitable  to  the 
geographic  area  it  serves  in  addition  to  the 
resulting  economy  In  land  acquisition  and 
facility  use,  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance;  the  park-school  Is  designed,  to 
integrate  both  school  and  community  rec- 
reation Into  one  overall  program."  {Plan- 
ning Areas  and  Facilities  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation:  revised  1965; 
American  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation;  Washington,  D.C.; 
page  8.)  The  concept  recognizes  that  the 
day-by-day  experiences  of  school  children 
which  take  place  outside  the  school  and 
many  adult  recreation  activities  are  educa- 
tional. 

Overall  program  management 

Primary  responsibility  for  the  general  di- 
rection of-  a  recreation  program  in  a  specific 
community  would  be  shared  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  school  authorities  If  it  is  de- 
cided that  a  park -school  alliance  provides  the 
best  means  to  satisfy  recreation-education 


needs  In  communities.  The  responsibility  for 
developing  the  contents  of  a  recreation  pro- 
gram should  be  delegated  to  specific  sports 
organizations  which  have  the  expertise  to 
create  a  high  quality  program.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  general  administration  and 
coordination  of  a  statewide  recreation  out- 
reach program  should  be  delegated  to  a  body 
with  statewide  and  multi-activity  interest, 
such  as  the  Alaska  Parks  and  Recreation 
Council  chaired  by  the  Lt.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  staffed  by  personnel  of  the 
Alaska  Division  of  Parks. 

Cooperative  action  between  school  and 
community  authorities  is  essential  If  the 
advantages  of  a  park-school  concept  are  to 
be  realized.  "It  involves  a  joint  agreement 
as  to  the  location,  development  and  use 
of  property  to  be  designed  for  the  school 
physical  education  program  and  for  the  rec- 
reation of  both  school  and  community 
groups.  Since  the  park-school  concept  Is 
based  on  desirability  and  economy  of  dual 
use  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  plans 
be  developed  jointly  by  both  school  boards 
and  municipal  authorities."  ilbld.i 

The  emphasis  which  has  been  given  to  a 
Joint  recreation-education  approach  Is  not 
Intended  to  limit  the  outreach  program  to 
school  age  participants  but  rather  to  utilize 
existing  school  resources  in  the  rural  com- 
munities and  achieve  broad  educational 
benefits.  College  aged,  middle  aged,  and 
elderly  people  should  benefit  from  a  recrea- 
tion program.  In  fact  high  priority  should 
be  given  to  assisting  programs  which  will 
keep  the  high  school  graduate  involved  In 
sports  and  thereby  cut  the  drop-out  rate 
among  our  most  promising  athletes.  Partici- 
pation by  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  Is 
even  more  essential  from  the  point  of  view 
of  perpetuating  good  health  and  physical 
fitness  and  could  result  In  the  additlo:ial 
benefits  of  statewide,  national  and  interna- 
tional competition  in  masters  or  veterans 
competition.  Sports  clubs  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  therefore  are  Important 
agents  along  with  schools  and  municipal- 
ities In  the  Implementation  of  a  recreation 
program. 

Components  of  a  rural  community 
recreation  program 
Successful  Implementation  of  the  recrea- 
tion program  Involves  the  provision  of  the 
following  basic  components: 

1.  Space  adjacent  to  schools  which  can  be 
used  by  students  during  a  fifty-five  minute 
class  period  and  by  entire  families  during 
a  cold  winter  evening,  thus  recreation  space 
which  Is  a  part  of  the  community,  not  apart 
from  the  community.  The  Alaska  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  recommends,  "Valuable  park 
and  open  space  land  and  recreation  corri- 
dors, such  as  trail  rights-of-way,  should  be 
selected  and  acquired  before  the  choicest 
areas  have  been  lost."  ( 'Volume  III,  II-5) 

2.  Recreation  Activity  and  Support  Facili- 
ties. The  Alaska  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
states  that  "playflelds  and  winter  sports 
areas  are  needed  immediately"  iIBID.) 
Highest  priority  should  b^or  those  facilities 
with  the  highest  r»t4t^?bf  benefits  to  cost, 
that  Is.  those  which  provide  for  large  partic- 
ipation at  a  low  cost. 

3.  Recreation  Equipment  which  in  some 
cases  may  be  fabricated  locally  and  in  other 
cases  will  need  to  be  purchased  from  an  out- 
side source. 

4.  Instructional  Materials  some  of  which 
may  be  prepared  locally  and  some  of  which 
must  be  purchased  from  an  outside  source. 
Including  written  materials,  slides,  film 
strips,  movies,  video  tapes  and  the  apparatus 
needed  to  use  these  aids. 

5.  Personnel,  with  an  emphasis  on  coaches 
who  can  provide  the  physical  skills  and  In- 
spiration needed  to  develop  the  highest  de- 
grees of  skills  and  mental  development  in 
program  participants. 

6.  Travel  Funds.  To  provide  a  )  partic- 
ipants with  the  sought-after  opportunity  to 
travel  to  new  places  and  meet  new  people 
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and  b.)  coaches  with  the  means  to  teach 
skills  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  satellite 
villages  surrounding  the  regional  centers 
where  they  would  be  based.  The  great  dis- 
tances between  Alaskan  conununlties  and 
the  great  distance  separating  Alaska  from 
other  states  and  Canadian  Provinces  means 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  travel  fund- 
ing will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  de- 
gree of  motivation  among  program  partic- 
ipants. 

Criteria  for  the  selection  of  recreation  activ- 
ities and  geographic  areas 

Initially  the  program  should  be  inaugu- 
rated in  those  communities  which  have  dem- 
onstrated an  interest  In  and  if  possible  at 
least  limited  achievements  in  the  area  of 
sports  and  recreation. 

The  type  of  activities  selected  should  be 
those  which  are  economical  in  terms  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  appropriate  to  the  physi- 
cal environment,  thereby  guaranteeing  the 
likelihood  of  high  levels  of  achievement,  and 
be  physically  and  mentally  stimulating, 
thereby  taking  advantage  of  the  physical 
endurance  of  Indians  and  Eskimos  and 
achieving  the  previously  described  benefits. 
Funding 

A  major  reason  that  a  recreation  pro- 
gram such  as  that  described  has  not  de- 
veloped In  rural  Alaska  Is  because  funds 
are  not  available.'  The  availability  of  the 
necessary  funds  would  undoubtedly  pro- 
vide the  catalyst  for  a  substantleJ  amount 
of   recreation    activity. 

However.  In  order  to  obtain  a  maximum 
commitment  of  the  local  people  responsi- 
ble for  the  program,  and  thereby  a  high 
quality  program,  It  would  be  wise  to  give 
them  financial,  as  well  as  other  interests 
In  the  program.  Therefore  the  bodies  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  program  at  the  local 
level  should  be  required  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  program.  Prob- 
ably a  contribution  In  dollars  or  "In  kind," 
amounting  to  5%  to  10%  of  the  costs  of 
the  equipment,  Instructional  materials,  per- 
sonnel, and  travel  time  components,  and 
a  60%  to  75Ci  of  space  and  facility  com- 
ponents, would  achieve  the  benefits  of  giv- 
ing them  a  fiscal  stake  In  the  outcome  of 
the  program,  yet  at  the  same  tln)e  provide 
them  the  financial  assistance  which  Is 
needed.* 


^  The  State  of  Alaska,  unlike  neighboring 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  which  have 
received  funds  for  recreation  activity  pro- 
grams from  the  federal  government  through 
the  "Sports  Canada"  Program,  has  never  been 
involved  in  an  ongoing  recreation  activity 
program.  Funding  from  State  and  Federal 
sources  has  been  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  water  aresis  tuid  the  development  of  rec- 
reational facilities,  leaving  any  statewide  ef- 
forts to  coordinate  and  provide  instruction 
for  recreational  activities  in  the  hands  of 
volunteer  sports  organizations  and  the  few 
existing  local  parks  and  recreation  programs. 
While  the  worthy  efforts  by  these  groups  has 
done  much  to  expand  recreation  activity  In 
rural  communities,  the  volunteer  sports  or- 
ganizations do  not  possess  the  funds  to  pro- 
vide all  the  needed  components  listed  above, 
and  local  park  and  recreation  programs  must 
serve  their  conamunity  first,  thereby  limiting 
the  extent  to  which  they  can  provide  state- 
wide coordination  of  recreation  activities. 
Once  a  rural  commimity  recreation  outreach 
program  Is  operable,  the  costs  are  defined  and 
understood,  and  the  State's  financial  situa- 
tion improves,  the  State  government  and  Its 
political  subdivisions  would  more  likely  be 
able  to  assume  some  of  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

*  The  more  favorable  matching  ratio  Is  for 
the  recreation  activity  components  for  which 
no  funding  assistance  now  exists,  and  Is  in- 
tended to  place  the  emphasis  on  recreation 
activity.  The  availability  of  funds  at  a  less 
favorable  matching  ratio  for  park  space  and 
facilities  insures  that  assistance  can  provide 
for  any  components  which  might  be  lacking. 


A  successful  recreation  program  requires 
all  six  of  the  components  described  above. 
A  given  community,  school,  or  organiza- 
tion may  need  financial  assistance  to  pro- 
vide some  or  all  of  the  components.  There- 
fore the  grants  should  be  available  to  pro- 
vide any  of  the  components,  thereby  posses- 
sing the  flexibility  to  meet  varying  areas. 

An  annual  budget  broken  down  by  the 
-Six  components,  for  inaugurating  a  recrea- 
tion, outreach   program   follows: 

Recreation  outreach  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1974 
Eligible  costs: 

A,...iUisltlon   of   land   and    water 

areas $100,000 

Development    of    recreation    fa- 
cilities         50,000 

Recreation  equipment 15,000 

Instructional  materials 5.000 

Personnel   75,000 

Travel   for  participants  and   in- 
structors   100,000 

Total  program „     346,000 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  ABOUT  AMERICA? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  recent  Miss  South  Carolina  Teenage 
Pageant,  part  of  the  contest  involved 
the  preparation  of  an  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject "What's  Right  About  America?" 

The  winner  of  that  essay  contest  was 
Miss  Laura  Anne  Tallevast  of  Klngstree, 
S.C.  Her  words  were  brief  but  her  mes- 
sage was  clear.  In  100  well-chosen  words 
Miss  Tallevast  has  pointed  out  the  guid- 
ing American  principles  of  integrity, 
trust  and  freedom.  She  has  rightly  ob- 
served that  the  universal  freedoms  we 
enjoy,  coupled  with  the  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities which  are  available,  make  this 
coimtry  strong. 

Mr.  President,  the  thoughts  conveyed 
in  the  essay  Miss  Tallevast  wrote  can 
remind  us  of  the  blessings  we  have  as 
part  of  our  citizenship  in  the  United 
States.  I  commend  the  reading  of  this 
essay  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  Right  About  America? 
(By  Laura  Anne  Tallevast) 

America,  our  land,  can  only  be  as  great 
as  her  people.  We,  the  people  of  America, 
stand  for  integrity,  trust  and  freedom.  We 
are  striving  to  ever  improve  ourselves,  our 
environment,  and  our  homeland. 

No  other  people,  of  any  other  country, 
have  ever  experienced  such  freedom  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  subjects  such  as  politics 
and  religion. 

Regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  a  per- 
son, with  determination,  has  the  opportunity 
of  reaching  his  or  her  highest  goal. 

America,  the  beautiful,  is  a  country  of  love, 
togetherness,    and    understanding. 

As  a  teenager  of  today,  I  thank  God  I  was 
born  an  American ! 


POWER  FROM  THE  WIND 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
seems  to  be  the  year  of  the  energy  crisis. 
Every  day  we  are  confronted  with  head- 
lines about  blackouts  and  oil  shortages, 
pollution  alerts  and  closed  service  sta- 
tions. The  major  oil  companies  are  sus- 
pending their  regular  advertising  and 


Johnny  Cash  Is  providing  tips  on  ways  to 
save  gas.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  It  is 
encouraging  to  me  that  more  and  more 
thought  is  being  given  to  meeting  our 
energy  needs  from  "natural"  sources — 
that  is,  sources  which  are  nonpollting 
and  which  are  not  consumed  during  their 
use  as  are  oil  and  coal.  I  have  been  push- 
ing this  point  of  view  ever  since  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  9  years  ago  in  try- 
ing to  bring  to  reality  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
hydroelectric  project  in  northern  Maine. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  recently  that  an- 
other Maine  man  is  embarked  on  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  project — one  which  will  en- 
able rural  families  to  meet  their  own 
energy  needs  of  a  free,  nonpolluting, 
endlessly  renewable  source — the  wind. 

Henry  Clews  of  East  Holden,  Maine,  is 
one  of  this  coimtry's  leading  experts  on 
the  practical  application  of  wind  power 
and  is  the  U.S.  agent  for  Australian  and 
Swiss  electrical  generating  windmills. 
These  marvelous  machines,  when  coupled 
with  a  set  of  storage  batteries  and  an 
inverter  to  convert  the  direct  current 
stored  in  the  batteries  into  household 
alternating  current,  can  provide  the 
reasonable  electrical  needs  of  a  family 
indefinitely  at  little  or  no  cost  after  the 
initial  installation.  In  addition  to  these 
"ready-made"  wind  machines,  Mr.  Clews 
has  developed  plans  for  a  "do-it-your- 
self" unit  which  can  be  constructed  from 
readily  available  components  for  about 
$300.  The  Clews  household  utilizes  one 
of  their  ovra  units  which  currently  pro- 
vides them  with  enough  power  for  six  or 
eight  75-watt  light  bulbs  every  evening, 
radio,  television,  stereo,  electric  type- 
writer, blender,  toaster,  vacuum  cleaner, 
Skil  saw,  electric  drill  and  a  one-tliird 
horsepower  deepwell  pump. 

Obviously,  this  approach  is  not  appro- 
priate for  the  solution  of  all  of  our  power 
needs  but  it  does  represent  a  significant 
potential  resource  for  the  thousands  of 
rural  families  too  far  from  the  nearest 
power  lines  to  afford  the  expense  of 
"hooking  in"  to  the  existing  system.  In 
addition,  large-scale  use  of  wind  power, 
particularly  in  the  North  Atlantic,  is  now 
being  given  serious  study. 

Mr.  Clews  has  published  a  thorough 
and  fascinating  booklet  on  this  subject 
which  is  available  from  him  in  East  Hol- 
den, Maine.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make 
this  information  available  to  their  con- 
stituents, particularly  those  in  rural 
areas. 

It  is  only  through  imagination  and 
professional  application  that  our  future 
energy  needs  will  be  met.  I  am  gratified 
that  these  qualities  are  being  brought  to 
bear  on  this  problem  by  a  man  from  the 
State  of  Maine, 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  from  the  Port- 
land Evening  Express  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Power  From  the  Wind 

The  wind  was  one  of  man's  original  power 
sources  having  had  early  use  In  propelling 
ships  across  the  water  and,  later,  through 
the  windmill,  as  a  labor-saving  device  on  the 
land. 

Over  in  eastern  Maine  a  fellow  who  got 
tired  of  city  life  and  settled  his  family  on  a 
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farm  is  using  a  wind  mill  to  generate  electric 
power. 

It's  working  quite  satisfactorily  In  supply- 
ing his  needs.  When  the  wind  is  blowing  the 
power  is  used  directly  and  when  it  Isn't  blow- 
ing, power  is  taken  from  storage  batteries 
that  are  charged  when  there  is  wind. 

Henry  Clews  told  an  Associated  Press  writer 
he  doesn't  expect  the  windmill  will  put  the 
power  companies  out  of  business.  At  present 
it  isn't  a  viable  economical  alternative. 

But  there  are  some  who  believe  that  gen- 
erating electric  power  by  use  of  the  wind 
Isn't  just  a  gimmick.  They  believe  that  It  Is 
an  Idea  that  could  be  made  practical  for  gen- 
eral use  sometime  in  the  distant  future. 

There's  no  noise  pollution  from  a  windmill. 
There's  no  consumption  of  Irreplacable  na- 
tural resources  like  coal  and  oil.  There's  no 
nuclear  hazard  and  there's  no  flooding  of  the 
land  as  In  the  case  of  hydro  power. 

For  the  present,  wlndmlU-generated  elec- 
tric power  Is  practical  only  In  the  outback 
beyond  the  range  of  power  lines,  but  with 
oil  in  shorter  supply  and  environmentalists 
growing  increasingly  edgy  about  nuclear  pow- 
er, the  windmill  might  someday  become  an 
acceptable  alternative. 

What  thousands  upon  thousands  of  wind- 
mills might  do  to  the  appearance  of  the 
landscape  is  something  else  again,  however, 
and  they  might  generate  a  whole  new  lobby 
against  sight  pollution. 


THE  ARKANSAS  PINK  TOMATO 
MARKET 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  thorough  and  Inimitable  way,  Le- 
land  DuVall  of  the  staff  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  has  put  into  perspective  a  very 
unusual  set  of  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred in  Arkansas  last  week  when  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  through  its 
agents,  created  havoc  in  the  Arkansas 
pink  tomato  market.  Phase  3^2  has 
brought  about  some  extreme  dislocations 
in  the  food  industry  and  has  created  se- 
vere problems  in  grains,  poultry,  beef 
markets  and  others,  but,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  tomato  market,  the  action 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  this  case  is 
unique. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  Fri- 
day, July  6,  written  by  Mr.  DuVall,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  express  the 
hope  that  by  calling  attention  to  this 
curious  occurrence  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  avoiding  a  repetition  of  such  action 
which  was  so  detrimental  to  the  tomato 
producers  of  an  area  of  Arkansas  who 
have  suffered  enough  for  1  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tomato  Exempt  in  Price  Freeze;   Crgck  a 
Charade 

(By  Leland  DuVall) 

An  April  frost  nipped  or  killed  the  tomato 
plants  In  Southeast  Arkansas  and  forced 
many  growers  to  reset  their  fields.  A  July 
freeze  shriveled  the  ripened  fruit  and  cut 
sharply  into  the  expected  return  from  a  crop 
that  already  had  been  damaged  and  had  be- 
come one  of  the  most  expensive  on  record. 

Growers  who  had  been  in  the  business  for 
an  extended  period  are  accustomed  to 
weather  hazards  and  can  prepare  to  reset 
fields  when  floods  or  cold  weather  kill  the 
young  plants.  But  even  the  veterans  had 
taken  no  precautions  against  a  July  freeze. 

The  experiences  of  the  highly  specialized 
tanners  in  Bradley  and  Drew  Counties  have 
been  well  publicized.  After  having  overcome 
a  variety  of  handicaps  early  in  the  season — 
late  frosts,  floods,  higher  prices  for  produc- 


tion Items  and  dry  weather  that  made  irriga- 
tion necessary — the  growers  moved  to  the 
auction  markets  with  their  earliest  pick. 
Growers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also 
had  experienced  difficulties  and  supplies,  on 
a  national  scale,  were  limited.  Buyers  were 
eager  to  bid  and  growers  anticipated  some 
proflt,  despite  the  extra  cost  and  the  delay 
in  their  harvest  season. 

At  the  very  beginning,  prices  were  good 
and  the  tomatoes  sold  for  as  much  as  $9.50 
a  lug  (20  pounds).  That  works  out  to  47.5 
cents  a  pound.  Prices  In  stores  around  the 
country  were  at  levels  that  apparently  pro- 
vided an  adequate  markup  for  handlers  and 
retaUers. 

The  tomato  market  follows  an  unpredict- 
able pattern,  but  no  one  In  the  business  Is 
siiiprlsed  when  the  early  price  level  is  high 
and  when  later  deliveries  command  consid- 
erably less.  The  growers  have  to  work  on  the 
seasonal  average.  Early  sales  at  high  prices 
tend  to  lift  the  average  but  they  do  not  as- 
sure a  proflt.  If  the  bidding  trails  off  too 
soon,  so  that  the  latter  part  of  the  harvest 
turns  Into  net  losses,  the  average  may  work 
down  below  the  break-even. 

Persons  who  are  famUlar  with  costs  this 
year,  which  are  above  past  levels,  estimate 
that  "good"  growers  would  have  to  receive 
an  average  of  at  least  $5  a  lug  to  break  even 
on  the  crop.  During  the  peak  of  the  han-est, 
prices  have  been  known  to  slump  far  below 
the  average  and  also  well  below  the  break- 
even point.  Growers  were  prepared  to  accept 
this  decline  If  they  could  sell  enough  of  their 
crop  at  profltable  levels  early  in  the  season. 

This  year,  the  freeze — which  started  June 
13  at  Washington — hit  Bradley  and  Drew 
Counties  July  3.  It  stalled  the  auctions  for 
a  day  and  when  the  buyers  returned  they 
were  able  to  buy  the  damaged  produce  at  a 
considerably  lower  price.  In  fact,  the  bidding 
barely  rose  above  the  break-even  point  for 
the  best  growers  and,  as  in  all  auction  mar- 
kets, there  was  no  assurance  that  the  level 
would  be  maintained  long  enough  to  provide 
farmers  with  a  proflt  for  the  season. 

The  whole  charade  revolved  around  a  cou- 
ple of  mysterious  pantomimes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Agents,  who 
showed  up  as  representatives  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  had  no  authority,  under 
the  price  freeze  proclamation,  to  monitor  the 
market  or  to  check  the  prices.  No  violations 
were  possible  at  Warren,  Hermitage  and 
Montlcello. 

No  one  Is  prepared  to  report  how  the 
Council  might  have  become  concerned  about 
three  small  (by  national  standards)  auctions 
in  the  piney  woods  of  Southeast  Arkansas. 

The  two  points  deserve  some  examination. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  "authority." 
The  price  freeze  order,  as  published  in  the 
June  15  issue  of  the  Federal  Register,  specifi- 
cally exempts  from  all  controls  the  "first  sale" 
of  farm  commodities  that  reach  consumers  In 
their  natural  or  unprocessed  form.  The  mat- 
ter Is  covered  by  a  special  rule  which  says: 

"The  first  sale  by  the  producer  or  grower 
of  those  agricultural  products  which  are  sold 
for  ultimate  consumption  In  their  original 
physical  form  are  exempt." 

'The  regulation  then  lists  some  60  Items, 
ranging  from  fresh  mint  to  shell  eggs,  as 
examples  of  those  commodities  whose  "first 
sale"  Is  not  covered.  Tomatoes  are  on  the 
list. 

Since  the  first  sale  Is  not  covered  by  the 
order,  the  argument  over  "base  periods"  and 
other  factors  that  might  govern  subsequent 
sales  is  moot.  The  regulation  covers  pro- 
visions for  determining  the  maximum  prices 
of  products  and.  Just  for  the  record,  here 
is  the  way  it  is  figured : 

"Part  140-2  fa)  — 'Freeze  base  period'  means 
the  period  June  1-8  (1973);  (b)  In  the  case 
of  a  seller  who  had  no  transactions  during 
that  period,  the  nearest  preceding  7-day  pe- 
riod In  which  he.  had  transactions  shall 
apply.  'Freeze  price'  means  the  highest  price 
at  which  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  com- 
modities were  priced  In  transaction  with  the 


class    of   purchasers    concerned   during   the 
base  period." 

This  section,  presumably,  would  apply  at 
second  or  subsequent  saaes  of  Arkansas  to- 
matoes; it  had  no  connection  with  the  sales 
at  the  three  auctions. 

IRS  officials  charged  with  responsibility  for 
administering  the  price  freeze  admitted  the 
agents  had  no  authority  to  quibble  about  the 
prices  paid  farmers  at  the  "first  sale"  auc- 
tions. They  said  the  agents  acted  in  an  ad- 
visory role.  Specifically,  the  agents  asked  the 
buyers  If  they  were  aware  of  the  regulations 
and  if  they  had  thought  about  the  price  they 
could  afford  to  pay  growers  In  view  of  the 
ceUlngs  that  would"  be  applied  at  the  second 
and  subsequent  sales. 

When  the  agents  raised  the  question,  the 
buyers  simply  stopped  bidding.  Growers, 
whose  trucks  were  lined  up  and  waiting  their 
ttirns  to  unload,  fumed  while  their  tomatoes 
(picked  at  the  "pink"  stage)  grew  progres- 
sively riper  under  the  July  sun — and  lost 
value  by  the  hour. 

When  buyers  made  their  calculations  and 
determined  the  price  they  wanted  to  pay — 
the  level  at  which  they  could  bid  and  still 
stay  under  the  ceUlng  at  the  next  sale  and 
maintain  their  margin — they  had  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  from  a  two-day  supply. 
Growers  were  in  no  position  to  bargain.  Their 
Initial  advantage  had  l>een  lost — Just  as 
they  knew  It  would  be  later  in  the  season. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  appear  that  the 
IRS  agents  would  have  their  hands  full 
checking  prices  in  the  areas  where  they  were 
authorized  and  obligated  to  Investigate  with- 
out going  to  a  farmers'  market,  which  Is 
specifically  exempt. 

This  brings  up  the  second  clue.  A  charade, 
by  Its  very  nature.  Is  a  guessing  game  and, 
In  this  case,  the  players  have  to  guess  how 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  became  aware 
of  the  Arkansas  tomato  auction  where  there 
was  no  possibility  that  a  violation  could  be 
committed.  If  a  buyer  chose  to  pay  $20  a 
lug  for  tomatoes  that  would  come  under  pro- 
visions of  the  freeze  at  the  next  sale,  neither 
he  nor  the  seller  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  regulation  as  printed  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  transaction  Is  specifically 
exempt. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  violation  could  be 
committed  at  the  auctions  in  Southeast 
Arkansas;  despite  the  manpower  shortage 
that  must  pla^e  the  IRS  In  Its  effort  to 
police  sellers  all  over  the  country;  despite 
the  relative  obscurity  of  Hermitage,  Warren 
and  even  Montlcello  to  those  who  occupy 
bureaucratic  positions  In  the  nation's  capi- 
tal, somebody  at  Washington  knew  the  Ar- 
kansas farmers  had  started  selling  tomatoes. 
Instead  of  checking  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  thousands  of  stores  where  violations  of 
the  price  freeze  were  theoretically  possible, 
the  IRS  sent  its  team  to  three  places  where 
there  could  be  no  violation. 

The  clue  In  the  charade  is  the  alertness 
of  the  IRS,  coupled  with  the  vulnerable 
position  of  those  engaged  In  subsequent 
sales. 

Consider  this  hypothetical  explanation  for 
the  speed  with  which  the  IRS  was  able 
to  move  to  Hermitage.  Warren  and  Montl- 
cello on  orders  from  the  "highest"  level : 

The  vice  president  In  charge  of  produce 
for  a  corporation  that  operates  a  chain  of 
2.000  friendly  supermarkets  across  the  coun- 
try realizes  that  the  tomato  season  has 
moved  to  the  middle  region  (which  Includes 
two  co\intles  in  Arkansas)  but  supplies  are 
short.  Bidding  Is  likely  to  be  vigorous  but 
the  corporation  is  faced  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  maneuvering  under  a  compre- 
hensive price  celling  Imposed  by  a  fearless 
adminisi  ration. 

There  is  no  law  governing  the  amount  his 
agents  can  pay  for  a  lug  of  tomatoes:  there 
is  a  regulation  limiting  the  amotmt  his 
company  can  charge  when  It  resells  the  "love 
apples"  to  consumers.  Now  the  vice  presi- 
dent-produce is  not  accustomed  to  operating 
in  this  sort  of  situation.  In  order  to  main- 
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tain  the  necessary  profit  margin  In  his  de- 
partment, he  must  buy  cheap  and  sell  higher 
and  he  must  keep  a  markup  that  covers  the 
rising  cost  of  doing  business.  Then,  ol  course, 
the  corporation  must  have  Its  profit,  narrow 
though  It  Is  In  the  food  business. 

Obviously,  the  price  at  the  "first  sale"  must 
be  knocked  down  by  one  means  or  another 
but  no  one  can  be  certain  that  the  bidders 
will  not  get  carried  away  by  the  threat  of 
shortages  and  pay  too  much.  The  hypotheti- 
cal executive  did  not  become  vice  president- 
produce  by  thinking  small.  If  his  company 
has  friends  at  Washington — connections 
acquired  by  the  traditional  methods — so 
much  the  better. 

The  trick  Is  to  pass  the  word  and  make 
certain  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  Is  aware 
of  the  outrageous  prices  that  might  be  paid 
for  tomatoes  at  Hermitage,  Ark. 

Not  even  the  best  weathermen  can  explain 
how  or  why  a  cold  front  starts  but  they  can 
follow  Its  course.  In  the  case  of  the  freeze 
that  hit  the  tomato  niarket,  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  proved  Is  that  It  came  by  way 
of  Washington. 


FOOD  GRAIN  TO  BANGLADESH 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  20, 
1973.  I  along  with  39  of  my  colleagues 
urged  President  Nixon  and  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  to  divert  a  large  quan- 
tity of  grain  under  the  United  States - 
Soviet  grain  agreement  to  the  food-short 
nation  of  Bangladesh. 

I  have  learned  that  the  White  House 
has  increased  our  commitment  of  grain 
from  100,000  to  280,000  tons  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1973.  This  amount  is  in 
addition  to  the  200,000  tons  already  de- 
livered. I  applaud  this  decision  although 
there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  220,000  tons. 

The  problem  is  now  one  of  delivering 
the  grain  in  time  to  avert  a  famine.  The 
diversion  of  some  of  the  Soviet  ship- 
ments would  help  alleviate  the  crisis.  The 
specifics  of  the  crisis  are  outlined  in  my 
speech  of  June  20,  1973. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  along  with  the  letter  to  the 
President  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  and  the  names  of  my  colleagues 
who  joined  me  in  my  appeal.  Finally,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
a  fact  sheet  outlining  the  problem  and 
articles  regarding  the  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Concressionai,  Record.  June  20, 

1973) 

Food  Grain  Shortage  in  Bangladesh 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  are  all 
aware  there  has  been  and  there  continues  to 
be  a  desperate  foodgraln  shortage  In  Bang- 
ladesh There  Is  agreement  among  those  In- 
volved with  this  program  that  before  the 
largest  of  the  Bangladesh  rice  crops  Is  har- 
vested In  November  there  will  be  foodgraln 
shortages  that  If  not  met  will  result  In  the 
starvation  death  of  literally  millions  of 
people. 

The  chaos  of  mass  starvation  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Intensely  violent  political 
activity  that  threatens  to  throw  not  only 
Bangladesh,  but  large  parts  of  West  Bengal 
Into  political  turmoil.  Such  turmoil  may  well 
Involve  the  United  States  both  directly  and 
indirectly. 

It  has  become  apparent  during  the  past 
weeks  that  there  wUl  be  two  critical  food 
shortage  periods  this  year  In  Bangladesh.  In 
normal  years  there  Is  a  food  scarcity  In  the 
period  Just  before  the  November  harvest; 
that  Is,  from  late  September  through  mid- 
November. 


This  year  there  will  be  an  earlier  critical 
food  shortage  period  as  well.  This  i>erlod  will 
be  from  middle  July  through  middle  August. 
This  July  shortage  Is  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  major  rice  crop  of  last  year,  which 
usually  allows  the  Bengali  population  to  sur- 
vive until  the  rice  crop  Is  harvested  In  mid- 
August. 

In  December  of  last  year  the  United  Na- 
tions Issued  the  Chandler  report  which  esti- 
mated the  overall  Imported  food  need  at  2.5 
million  tons.  One-third  of  this  amount,  or 
850,000  tons,  was  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Government,  of  Bangladesh,  spending  one- 
third  of  the  national  budget  for  the  pur- 
chases, and  two-thirds  or  1.7  million  tons 
was  to  be  donated  by  the  International  com- 
munity. 

Earlier  this  year  It  became  clear  to  the 
Government  of  Bangladesh  that  the  Inter- 
national community  was  not  responding  to 
Its  commitment.  Immediately  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bangladesh  began  buying  even  more 
food  than  had  been  asked  of  them.  To  date 
they  have  purchased  over  1.2  million  tons  of 
food  grains,  spending  over  $140  million  from 
a  total  government  budget  of  little  more 
than  $200  million. 

To  date  the  United  Nations  operation  has 
delivered  approximately  700.000  tons  of  food 
to  Bangladesh,  for  a  deficit  \n  their  commit- 
ment of  nearly  1  million  tons. 

The  United  Nations,  supported  by  the 
United  States,  has  mounted  a  large  Importa- 
tion program  that  until  May  of  this  year 
was  Importmg  an  average  of  over  300,000 
tons  of  food  grains  Into  Bangladesh  each 
month.  In  May.  however,  the  importation 
fell  off  precipitously.  This  Is  true  of  the 
present  month  as  well.  FMrther,  as  importa- 
tions schedules  now  stand,  July  will  also  fall 
to  meet  the  previous  Importation  levels.  In 
total,  for  the  3-month  period  of  May.  June, 
and  July,  the  total  amount  of  food  gratas 
Imported  wUl  be  some  400,000  tons. 

This  represents  a  deficit  of  500.000  tons 
from  the  previous  importation  rates,  which 
would  have  delivered  more  than  900,000  tons 
In  any  3-month  period. 

The  result  Is  that  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  the  middle  of  August  the  Bengali  ix)p- 
ulatlon  wUl  suffer  from  a  food  deficit  that 
win  approach  35  percent  of  their  minimal 
survival  need. 

This  part  of  the  world  has  suffered  famine 
before.  During  the  1943  Bengal  famine  the 
food  deficit  was  6  percent,  and  more  than  2 
million  people  starved  to  death.  We  are  here 
confronted  with  a  food  deficit  of  35  percent 
that  threatens  a  starvation  death  for  many 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Impending  star- 
vation and  the  political  upheaval,  some 
500,000  tons  of  food  grains  must  be  delivered 
to  Bangladesh  before  the  last  week  In  July, 
with  first  arrivals  reaching  Bangladesh  as 
soon  as  Is  possible. 

As  you  all  know,  the  United  States  cannot 
provide  this  quantity  of  food  in  this  short 
time  period,  both  for  lack  of  wheat  and  for 
lack  of  adequate  rail,  port,  and  shipping 
capacities. 

Each  month  the  Soviet  Union  is  receiving 
more  than  1  million  tons  of  food  grains  from 
the  United  States.  The  diversion  of  500,000 
tons,  then,  represents  less  than  2  weeks  of 
food-grains  diversion,  and  a  ver\-  small  per- 
cent of  the  total  Soviet  purchase  of  last 
year. 

The  worldwide  food  grain  shortage  has 
made  It  Impossible  for  normal  donor  nations 
to  aid  the  people  of  Bangladesh  at  this  time. 
The  total  available  food  grains  that  could 
arrive  In  Bangladesh  from  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, Japan,  the  EEC,  and  Thailand  within 
the  necessary  time  would  meet  only  a  small 
part  of  the  500,000-ton  minimum  need. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  however,  there  Is 
a  solution  to  the  desperate  situation  In 
Bangladesh.  The  solution  Is  to  have  wheat 
presently  going  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Soviet  Union  diverted  to  Bangladesh. 


It  should  be  appreciated  that  the  present 
plight  of  Bangladesh  Is  In  part  the  result 
of  the  unavailability  of  food  grains  on  the 
International  market  which  was  caused  by 
last  year's  United  States-Soviet  wheat  sales 
which  accounted  for  65  percent  of  all  the 
wheat  that  moved  around  the  world. 

Wheat  presently  on  the  seas  and  being 
loaded  In  the  ports  can  get  to  Bangladesh 
within  the  required  time,  but  only  if  the 
decision  to  divert  the  wheat  Is  made  within 
the  next  few  days. 

It  Is  clear  that  any  delay  will  seriously 
reduce  the  posslblltly  that  such  a  diversion 
will  save  the  people  of  Bangladesh  from  mass 
starvation. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  am  calling  for  your 
help  In  bringing  this  problem  and  this  solu- 
tion to  the  Immediate  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, so  that  he  may  enter  Immediately  into 
discussions  with  Chairman  Brezhnev  and 
forthwith  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure 
that  starvation  in  Bangladesh  Is  prevented 
and  that  the  people  of  Bangladesh  are  help- 
ed In  their  struggle  to  establish  a  viable 
and  peaceful  society. 

While  Secretary  General  Brezhnev  is  in 
Washington  It  would  be  a  humanitarian  ef- 
fort of  the  first  magnitude  If  he  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  jointly  showed  their  Interest 
to  aid  Bangladesh  by  diversion  of  some  ship- 
ments. 

I  will  circulate  among  you  a  letter  to 
the  President  and  Secretary  General  Brezh- 
nev calling  for  this  action.  I  hope  you  will 
recognize  the  severity  of  the  crisis  and  join 
In  this  letter. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the   United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  extremely  con- 
cerned with  the  critical  shortage  of  food  In 
the  newly  established  nation  of  Bangladesh. 

There  Is  a  food  shortage,  and  we  are 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  millions  will  die 
this  summer.  The  only  way  we  believe  this 
can  be  averted  is  by  jointly  diverting  Russian 
purchased  American  grain  without  delay. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  you 
consider  diversion  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
wheat  under  our  Russian  grain  agreement 
with  Secretary  General  Brezhnev  during  your 
summit  talks. 

Much  has  been  achieved  and  will  be 
achieved  during  the  course  of  the  summit, 
and  It  would  certainly  seem  fitting  that  the 
immediate  humanitarian  concern  for  this 
small  nation  be  a  part  of  your  historic  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  General  Brezhnev. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Saxbe, 

U.S.  Senator. 

List  of  Signatories 
Senators  Bartlett,  Beall,  Beljmon,  Brook. 
Buckley,  Case,  Chiles,  Church.  Clark,  Cook, 
Cranston,  Domenlci,  Eagleton,  Parmln,  Gold- 
water,  Gurney,  Hatfield,  Hathaway.  Helms, 
Holllngs.  Hughes,  Humphrey,  Javlts,  Ken- 
nedy, McGovern,  Mathlas,  Metcalf,  Mondale, 
Moss,  Muskle,  Nelson,  Percy,  Roth,  Saxbe, 
Schwelker.  Stafford,  Stevens,  Taft,  and 
Welcker. 


Summary    of    CrRRENT    Food    Siti-ation    in 
Bangladesh 

1.  Deficit  for  calendar  year  1973  estimated 
by  UN  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  placed 
at  2.5  million  tons. 

2.  Bangladesh  bought  1.04  million  tons 
while  pledges  of  assistance  have  totalled 
900.000  tons  leaving  a  gap  of  600.000  tons 
more. 

3.  Current  commitments  provide  for  ar- 
rivals In  Bangladesh  between  June  and  De- 
cember of  a  total  of  1.07  mfillon  tons  In- 
cluding stock  in  hand. 

4.  The  current  offtake  estimates  for  June 
to  December  period  is  1.87  million  tons. 
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5.  To  provide  for  a  build-up  of  stocks  for 
January  '74,  minimum  imports  up  to  Decem- 
ber should  be  a  million  tons  more. 

6.  US  has  agreed  to  provide  200,000  tons 
out  of  grant  funds  appropriated  for  Bang- 
ladesh relief  for  fiscal  year  '73. 

7.  Bangladesh  estimates  the  deficit  for  cal- 
endar year  1974  at  2  million  tons. 

8.  Bangladesh  has  asked  for  850,000  tons 
under  PL  480-Title  I  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
400,000  tons  out  of  it  must  move  during 
July  and  December. 

9.  Bangladesh  Is  deficit  In  edible  oil  for 
fiscal  year  *74  by  140,000  tons.  US  has  been 
requested  to  provide  100.000  tons;  60,000 
during  July  and  December  next. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  2,  1973) 
Starvation  in  West  Atbica  and  Bangladesh 

In  West  Africa  and  Bangladesh,  people  are 
starving  by  the  millions,  and  In  Washing- 
ton, officials  are  scratching  to  find  quite  small 
amounts  of  spare  food — food  not  committed 
to  be  sold — for  relief.  This  represents  a  stun- 
ning turnabout  from  the  postwar  American 
practice  of  fighting  world  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. As  Lester  Brown  says  in  the  cur- 
rent New  Leader  magazine,  "For  the  past  25 
years  It  heis  been  American  policy  to  intenene 
with  our  food  resources  anywhere  that  fa- 
mine threatens.  Suddenly  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  we  may  be  abandoning  that." 
Such  is  the  result  of  the  word  food  squeeze, 
a  condition  greatly  aggravated  in  the  last  year 
by  Soviet  grain  purchases  on  a  scale  which  all 
but  erased  the  United  States'  (and  other  ex- 
porters') "surpluses."  For  it  was  on  these 
"surpluses"  that  humanitarian  food  pro- 
grams had  been  built. 

It  could  not  have  happened  at  a  crueler 
time  for  the  six  countries  of  West  Africa 
being  affected  now  by  accumulated  years  of 
drought,  or  for  Bangladesh,  a  grotesquely 
overpopulated  country  beset  by  additional 
hideous  problems  arising  from  Its  recent 
turbulent  birth  as  an  Independent  nation. 
They  have  had  to  cope  with  staggering  relief 
requirements;  If  these  are  met,  they  will  then 
have  to  face  longer-term  recovery  and  devel- 
opment needs  even  more  difficult  to  con- 
template. 

Worse  yet,  there  is  doubt  about  whether 
the  relatively  modest  amounts  of  food  avail- 
able from  the  United  States  will  reach  West 
Africa  and  Bangladesh  In  a  timely  fashion. 
The  $20  million  worth  (156,000  tons)  com- 
mitted In  the  1973  fiscal  year  to  the  African 
nations,  whose  populations  total  perhaps  25 
million,  has  been  almost  all  delivered.  But 
no  decision  has  yet  been  made  on  how  much 
to  send  In  fiscal  1974.  American  officials,  re- 
quired by  law  to  sell  as  much  food  as  possible 
before  starting  to  give  away  "surpluses,"  have 
not  yet  determined  what  amounts  may  be 
available.  Of  700,000  tons  of  grain  pledged 
to  Bangladesh  last  spring,  200,000  have  been 
delivered  and  another  100,000  allocated.  How- 
ever, delivery  of  the  rest  Is  uncertain.  It 
should  be  regarded  as  unthinkable  for  the 
Umted  States  to  default  on  any  part  of  that 
pledge  to  Bangladesh,  or  to  delay  shipments 
past  the  period  of  greatest  need.  The  pro- 
posal of  Senator  Saxbe  (R-Ohlo)  and  38 
other  senators  to  divert  grain  bought  by 
Russia  offers  one  effective  way  for  the  United 
States  to  do  Its  International  duty  In  this 
regard. 

In  the  whole  area  of  food  exports,  humani- 
tarian as  well  as  commercial,  American  policy 
appears  to  be  haphazard  and  careless.  Short- 
range  commercial  and  political  considera- 
tions have  been  allowed  to  undermine  the 
American  tradition  of  helping  feed  the  hun- 
gry. No  coherent  statement  has  been  made 
which  reflects  an  awareness  of  all  the  differ- 
ent values  and  Interests  at  play.  As  the  pos- 
sessor of  unrivaled  agricultural  resources  In 
land,  technology  and  related  skills,  the 
United  States  has  a  commensurate  responsi- 
bility to  assert  world  leadership  in  planning 
the  production  and  distribution  of  food.  Mil- 


lions of  people  around  the  world  should  not 
be  wasting  and  starving  in  1973. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  26,  1973] 
The  Rains  Came 

"The  rains  have  started  and  the  grasses 
will  grow  and  the  herds  will  come  back  and 
grow  fat  again." 

Thus  with  hope  a  herdsman  In  Niger  the 
other  day  greeted  the  season's  first  showers 
in  the  Sahel.  the  sub-Saharan  region  of 
Africa  where  an  estimated  six  million  people 
In  six  countries  face  starvation  as  a  result 
of  a  five-year  drought  that  has  destroyed 
their  crops  and  decimated  their  herds  of 
cattle. 

Similar  hope  has  been  rekindled  in  India 
where  the  1973  monsoon  has  arrived  on  time 
and  in  force,  apparently  ending  a  drought 
that  directly  affected  100  million  people  and 
which  has  sent  food  prices  and  political 
tempers  soaring  throughout  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. 

If  the  new  rains  fulfill  their  early  promise 
In  Africa  and  India  and  in  other  regions 
which  have  been  afflicted  by  unusually  ad- 
verse climatic  conditions  In  recent  years,  the 
world  may  be  spared — at  least  temporarily — 
from  the  widespread  famine  that  has  been 
predicted  by  Addeke  Boerma,  director  general 
of  the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  But  rain  to  nourish  next  fall's 
crops  will  not  relieve  critical  current  food 
scarcities  In  the  sub-Saharan  region,  and  in 
India  and  Bangladesh.  It  will  in  fact  wash 
out  roads.  Impeding  the  distribution  of  re- 
lief supplies  In  the  afflicted  African  coun- 
tries. In  Bangladesh,  It  Is  too  much  rain  In 
some  areas  that  Is  said  to  have  destroyed 
crops.  Intensifying  the  food  crisis. 

The  need  for  emergency  food  aid  to  Afri- 
ca and  the  Indian  subcontinent  remains 
acute.  To  forestall  the  threat  of  terrible  suf- 
fering and  death.  United  States  support  for 
United  Nations-sponsored  relief  efforts  mxist 
be  sustained,  even  If  It  means  diverting 
some  supplies  for  recent  Soviet  purchases 
here,  as  suggested  by  39  Senators  In  an  ap- 
peal to  President  Nixon  and  to  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

Beyond  immediate  relief  requirements, 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  International 
planning  and  stockpiling  to  cope  with  fu- 
ture food  emergencies  and  for  concerted  lo- 
cal efforts,  with  strong  Intematlontil  backing, 
to  Improve  agricultural  practices  In  vast 
areas  of  the  world  that  are  still  highly 
vulnerable  to  the  whims  of  the  weather.  In 
this  latter  respect,  It  Is  encouraging  that 
Indian  planners  have  Intensified  their  re- 
search in  dry  farming  techniques  and  that 
the  leaders  of  the  six  sub-Saharan  nations 
win  meet  in  August  to  organize  a  regional 
attack  on  the  encroaching  desert.  One  sea- 
son's rains  must  not  be  permitted  to  wash 
away  the  ominous  lessons  of  the  years  of 
drought. 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer.  June  21.  1P731 

Saxbe  Ask?  RrssiANS  To  Divert  Wheat 

Washington. — Ssn.  William  B.  Saxbe.  R-O.. 
yesterday  urged  President  Nixon  and  visiting 
Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  to  agree  to 
divert  500,000  tens  of  U.S.  wheat  destined 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  Bangladesh,  a  nation 
that  is  facing  starvation. 

Saxbe  made  the  appeal  In  a  letter  to  Nixon, 
signed  by  sever.il  colleagues,  and  in  a  Senate 
speech. 

In  the  letter.  Saxbe  said.  ■The  only  way  we 
believe  (famine  in  Bangladeshi  can  be 
averted  is  by  Jointly  diverting  Russian -pur- 
chased American  grain  wlthotu  delay  " 

To  prevent  starvation.  Saxbe  said  in  the 
Senate,  500.000  tons  of  foodgralns  mtist  be 
delivered  to  Bangladesh  before  the  end  of 
Jvily.  The  United  States  cannot  provide  this 
amoun'.  he  said,  because  of  the  lack  of  wheat 
and  shipping  capacity. 

"Each  month  the  Soviet  Union  is  receiving 
more  than  1  million  tons  of  foodgraln  from 
the  United  States.  The  diversion  of  500.(X)0 


tons,  then,  represents  less  than  two  weeks  of 
foodgraln  diversion,  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
the  total  Soviet  purchase  last  year,"  Saxbe 
said. 

Becau.se  of  the  worldwide  grain  shortage 
other  nations  cannot  donate  at  this  time,  he 
said,  and  he  pclnted  out  that  the  plight  of 
Bangladesh  is  p.irtly  the  result  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet wheat  deul  last  year. 

That  deal  accounted  lor  65  of  all  the 
wheat  that  movea  around  the  world. 

Saxbe  said   it  '.vould   be  a    •humanitarian 
effort  of   the   first  magnitude"    if  Brezhnev 
and  Nixon  were  to  agree  to  the  diversion. 
old-fashioned  appeal 

It  was  enough  to  bring  a  person  up  short — 
Bill  Saxbe  writing  a  letter  of  appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  about  the  impending  {amine  in 
Bangladesh  and  suggesting  to  him  in  the 
midst  of  Leonid  Brezhnez's  visit  here  that  it 
would  "certainly  seem  fitting  that  the  im- 
mediate humanitarian  concern  for  this  small 
nation"  should  be  made  part  of  the  historic 
summit  meeting  by  those  two  leaders 

Here  Is  Ohio  Sen.  WUllam  Saxbe  from 
Mechanicsburg  somehow  raising  a  seemingly 
lost  part  of  the  once  generous  American  spirit 
turned  mean  by  years  of  national  rancor.  On 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  has  put  forward 
the  facts  of  a  Bengal  food  deficit  approach- 
ing 35  per  cent.  He  recites  that  during  the 
famine  of  1943  the  deficit  was  6  per  cent 
when  death  from  starvation  clamied  two  mil- 
lion people. 

Last  year's  rice  crop  failure  has  left  a  short- 
age that  cannot  be  offset  before  the  mid-Av:- 
gust  rice  harvest  this  year  despite  the 
Bangl.idesh  government's  outlay  of  .$140  mil- 
lion from  Its  $200  million  budget  to  Import 
food  grains.  Senator  Saxbe  s  practical  solu- 
tion Is  to  ask  that  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev 
agree  to  permit  the  diversion  of  .ships  now  at 
sea  and  being  loaded  at  eastern  ports  in  the 
amount  of  500.000  tons  of  food  grains.  They 
are  part  of  our  big  grain  deal  with  the  Rus- 
sians last  Jiu.e.  The  tonnage  Is  a  mere  frac- 
tion but  It  would  arrive  In  time,  which  i.5  the 
main  polr.t. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
jointly  could  undertake  this  humane  gesture 
at  a  time  when  the  world  sorely  needs  aome 
showing  of  old-fashioned  humanity  as  once 
we  understood  It.  Thirty-nine  senators— 22 
Republicans  and  17  Democrats  covermg  the 
whole  range  of  the  political  spectrum— like 
and  agree  with  what  Bill  Saxbe  has  asked 
and  have  joined  him  in  his  appeal 

It  seems  like  ages  since  someone  has  pro- 
posed something  that  could  make  all  of  us 
feel  a  little  more  decent,  a  lltle  more  Ameri- 
can in  the  ways  we  used  to  think  of  being 
helpful  rather  than  powerful.  Lets  hope  this 
can  succeed. 


JAPAN    BUILDING    STEEL    MILL    IN 
NEW   YORK   STATE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
about  a  Japanese  steel  mill  that  is  to  be 
built  in  New  York  State.  The  article  con- 
cerns New  York  Stat-e  specifically,  and 
speaks  to  a  point  I  find  myself  .so  often 
talking  about  on  the  floor  and  in  my 
conversations  with  constituents.  That  is 
the  principle  of  local  initiative.  Faced 
with  an  unemployment  rate  of  more 
than  7  percent,  local  officials  in  Auburn, 
N.Y.,  commissioned  a  study  designed  to 
attract  industr>-  for  Auburn.  After  the 
study  was  prepared,  local  officials  circu- 
lated it  and  pursued  any  inquiries. 
Eventually,  an  agreement  was  made  with 
Ataka  and  Kyoei.  steel  producers  of 
Japan.  I  commend  the  people  of  Auburn 
for  their  resourcefulness  and  deter- 
mination. The  initiative  which  thev  have 
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displayed    speaks    to    the    truly    vital 
character  of  local  government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Japan.  Long  an  Exporter  of  Steel  to  United 

States.  Now  Is  Building  a  Mill  in  New 

York  State 

(By   Michael   K.   Drapkln) 

AuRURN,  N.Y. — Thj  Japanese,  who  for  years 
have  shipped  steel  to  this  country  through 
Pacific  ports,  down  the  Great  Lakes,  up  from 
Mexico  and  across  the  Canadian  border,  now 
have  found  the  most  direct  route  yet  to 
U.S.  marlcets:  They  plan  to  make  the  steel 
here. 

Thus,  domestic  steelmakers,  which  had 
begun  to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  over  pros- 
pects that  surging  world  demand  for  the 
metal  Sknd  a  twice-devalued  U.S.  dollar  would 
sharply  reduce  Imports  later  this  year,  are 
casting  apprehensive  glances  at  this  quiet 
town  of  35,000  In  upstate  New  York. 

For  groundbreaking  will  begin  here  next 
Sunday  for  the  first  direct  Interest  In  a  steel- 
producing  plant  In  the  U.S.  by  Japanese 
steel  conceriis — the  most  aggressive  market- 
ers of  steel  In  the  world  and  long  one  of  the 
biggest  foreign  suppliers  to  the  U.S. 

Last  year,  Japan  shipped  6.4  million  tons 
of  steel  to  this  country,  representing  more 
than  a  third  of  total  U.S.  steel  imports  of 
17.7  million  tons. 

The  $18  million  plant.  Including  an  elec- 
tric furnace,  modem  continuous-casting  ma- 
chinery and  rolling  mill,  la  to  be  built  In  a 
190-acre  site  here,  about  30  miles  west  of 
Syracuse.  It  will  be  a  "mlnl-mlll,"  designed  to 
supply  about  150.000  tons  a  year  of  concrete- 
reinforcing  bars  and  bars  for  construction 
uses. 

(By  contrast,  big  integrated  steel  plants 
usually  can  turn  out  several  million  tons  of 
a  variety  of  products.  Even  bar  mills  oper- 
ated by  the  big  producers  tend  to  be  larger. 
U.S.  Steel  Corp..  for  example,  has  opened  two 
bar  mills  at  its  Lorain,  Ohio,  complex,  with 
annual  capacity  of  about  one  million  tons.) 

LARGEST    single   VENTURE 

Town  ofllclals  here  tout  the  plant  aa  the 
largest  single  Japanese  venture  In  the  U.S. 
What's  more.  It  may  be  Just  the  first  In  a 
series  of  such  plants.  The  U.S.  head  of  one 
Japanese  partner  In  the  mill  says  confidently : 
"This  la  Just  the  beginning.'' 

While  the  Auburn  facility  Is  the  first  Japa- 
nese-owned steel-producing  plant  In  the  U.S., 
It  la  far  from  the  only  Japanese  Investment 
in  this  country.  Plants  that  are  either  wholly 
or  substantially  owned  by  Japanese  Interests 
produce,  among  other  goods,  aircraft  In  Tex- 
as, lumber  In  Alaska,  yam  In  South  Caro- 
lina and  soy  sauce  In  Wisconsin.  Among  ma- 
jor Japanese  concerns,  Sony  Corp.  builds  tele- 
vision sets  In  San  Diego,  Hitachi  Ltd.  owns  a 
controlling  Interest  in  a  magnet  plant  In 
Michigan  and  Mitsui  &  Co.  holds  large  tracts 
of  land  for  possible  future  development  In 
Seattle.  In  New  Jersey  and  near  Orlando,  Fla. 
And  there's  more  to  come.  For  example,  a  big 
Japanese  zipper  company  Is  building  a  manu- 
facturing plant  in  Macon,  Oa. 

Domestic  steelmen,  of  course,  aren't  so  en- 
thusiastic about  the  plant  here.  Privately, 
they  say  two  aspects  of  the  project  are  es- 
pecially galling:  It  Is  to  be  financed  entirely 
by  Industrial  revenue  bonds,  thus  eliminating 
the  need  for  capital  Investment  by  the  Japa- 
nese. And  the  ease  with  which  the  package 
was  put  together,  from  feasibility  study  to  fi- 
nancing, contrasts  sharply  with  the  red  tape 
U.S.  executives  say  ensnarls  them  when  they 
try  to  Invest  In  Japan. 

"Why  the  hell  are  we  making  It  so  easy  for 
the  Japanese?  Imports  have  been  eating  us 
alive  for  years,"  one  steelman  snaps.  Another 
says  that  when  his  company  proposed  a  $500,- 
000  Investment  In  Japan.  "It  took  nearly  two 
years  to  get  the  required  government  ap- 
proval." 


The  plant  here,  to  be  known  as  Auburn 
Steel  Industries  Inc.,  will  technically  be 
owned  by  the  Auburn  Industrial  Authority, 
the  quasl-government  agency  that  Is  Issuing 
the  bonds.  The  bonds  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Japanese  companies  whose  rental  pay- 
ments to  the  authority  will  be  used  to  retire 
the  bonds.  One  of  the  Japanese  firms  Is  Ataka 
&  Co.,  one  of  Japan's  largest  trading  compa- 
nies with  a  long  history  as  a  steel  distributor 
there.  The  other  firm  is  the  steel  division  of 
Kyoel  Saka  Ltd.,  a  big  machinery  builder. 

LOCAL   SELF-HELP 

Whatever  U.S.  steelmen  think  of  the  plant, 
the  people  In  Auburn  love  It.  For  one  thing, 
unemployment  is  more  than  7';  here,  and 
the  plant  will  create  at  least  200  Jobs.  For 
another,  local  officials  claim  with  undisguised 
pride  that  the  deal  Is  a  classic  example  of 
local  self-help. 

Mayor  Paul  W.  Lattlmore,  an  ebullent  sec- 
ond-term Democrat  who  describes  himself  as 
"an  Insurance  man  who  has  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  redevelopment,"  says  he  put  the 
package  together  on  his  own  Initiative.  He 
says  he  began  three  years  ago  after  reading 
a  newspaper  story  about  another  foreign- 
owned  steel  plant  In  the  U.S. — the  George- 
town, S.C,  plant  owned  by  West  German 
Interests.  "I  thought,  'Hell,  If  they  have  one, 
why  can't  we  have  one?'  "  Mayor  Lattlmore 
says. 

He  commissioned  a  $35,000  study  at  Batelle 
Memorial  Institute  and  then  circulated  the 
results  "at  foreign  embassies  In  Washington 
and  around  generally,"  he  says. 

Responses  came  from  the  Japanese  and 
Italians,  the  mayor  says,  and  "some  faint.  In- 
direct Inquiries"  came  from  domestic  steel- 
makers. A  trip  to  Japaa  last  year  by  Mayor 
Lattlmore  and  others  from  Auburn  resulted 
In  the  deal  with  Ataka  and  Kyoel. 

Why  didn't  Americans  take  advantage  of 
the  attractive  financing  available?  The  mayor 
says  he  doesn't  know,  and  steelmakers  gen- 
erally decline  to  talk  about  the  site.  But  one 
says  privately  that  U.S.  mills  In  general 
"haven't  seen  fit  to  scatter  small  plants 
around  the  country — It  doesn't  suit  their 
organization." 

The  bond  package  Is  still  In  the  hands  of 
counsel,  but  Mayor  Lattlmore  says  It  will 
consist  of  both  tax-exempt  and  fully  taxable 
bonds.  There  Is  a  $5  million  limit  on  tax-free 
revenue  bonds  for  plant  and  equipment 
spending,  but  anything  that  can  be  Included 
under  the  label  of  "pollution-control  equip- 
ment" also  can  be  financed  on  a  ta.\-exempt 
basis  The  rest  of  the  costs  will  be  financed 
by  taxable  bonds. 

A  possible  PROTOTYPE 

If  the  plant  proves  successful,  It  could  be 
the  prototype  for  similar  Japanese  Invest- 
ment elsewhere.  Matsiio  Tomlnaga,  head  of 
Ataka  America  Inc.,  the  U.S.  arm  of  the  trad- 
ing company,  says  that  "there  are  quite  a  few 
suitable  locations  across  this  nation"  for  such 
plants  that  Interest  the  Japanese.  But  he 
declines  to  say  If  more  are  In  the  works.  It 
Is  widely  believed  by  domestic  producers, 
however,  that  Ataka  plans  at  least  two  more 
mlnl-mllls,  one  In  the  South  and  another  in 
the  West. 

The  Auburn  plant  will  produce  falrlv  low- 
profit  Items  that  lose  their  attractiveness  If 
they  have  to  be  hauled  long  distances.  (Un- 
der usual  steel-industry  practice  the  produc- 
er absorbs  the  freight  between  his  customer 
and  the  nearest  producing  point  where  a 
competitor  can  make  the  same  product.) 

But  Mr.  Tomlnaga  believes  the  market  for 
his  plant  to  be  fully  satisfactory  and.  In  fact, 
holds  out  the  hope  that  some  customer- 
fabricators' will  choose  to  locate  on  the  same 
or  adjacent  land.  Mayor  Lattlmore  says  that 
"some  satellites  (cu.stomers)  already  are 
looking  around"  at  Auburn. 

POTENTIAL    PROBLEMS 

Domestic  steel  executives,  though,  see  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  number  of  potential 
problems.  They  say  that  because  Auburn  has 


little  In  the  way  of  Industries  that  generate 
heavy  scrap,  the  availability  of  sufficient 
scrap  to  run  its  electric  furnace  might  be  a 
problem.  They  also  say  that  such  a  furnace 
will  take  huge  quantities  of  electric  power 
and  that  expansion  of  the  plant  might  prove 
untenable  for  that  reason.  One  steelman 
says,  "the  market  for  reinforcing  bars  in  all 
of  New  York  State  Is  such  that  to  survive, 
in  my  opinion,  Auburn  would  have  to  take 
fully  half  of  It.  I'm  not  sure  competitors 
will  let  that  happen."  The  implication  Is  that 
price  cutting  and  thus  profit  pressure  on 
Auburn  Steel  might  result. 

There's  a  union  labor  question,  too.  The 
United  Steelworkers  union,  which  organized 
the  West  German  mlnl-mlll  In  South  Caro- 
lina after  a  bitter  fight,  surely  would  move 
to  organize  the  Auburn  facility.  "It's  certaln- 
if  within  our  Jurisdiction,"  a  USW  spokes- 
man says. 

But  Mr.  Tomlnaga  is  sanguine  about  these 
potential  problems.  "Well  have  to  see  what 
happens,"  he  says,  "but  we  think  this  will 
be  a  very  good  plant." 

Officials  of  New  York  State  Oas  &  Electric 
Corp.,  which  will  supply  the  power,  says  the 
furnace  and  plant  addition  will  be  "the 
equivalent  of  adding  a  very  small  commu- 
nity" to  its  present  load  but  will  still  leave  it 
with  "spare  capacity"  for  future  growth  both 
at  the  plant  and  elsewhere. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  GUN 
MERCHANT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  persuasive  letter  by  Rev.  John 
P.  Egan  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  concerning  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Latin  American  nations  which  appeared 
on  Saturday,  June  30. 

Reverend  Egan  eloquently  criticizes 
present  U.S.  policy  in  selling  conven- 
tional arms  to  these  less  developed  coim- 
tries.  He  writes: 

The  most  disgusting  part  of  the  arms  sales 
is  that  their  purpose  is  clearly  to  make 
money,  to  profit  from  the  killing  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Now,  for  profit's  sake.  It  Is  all  right  to  sell 
Instruments  of  death  to  other  countries. 
Such  a  philosophy  was  and  Is  bound  to  get 
us  a  destructive  end.  Creative  means  will 
bring  us  a  creative  end. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  and  Assistance 
Act  would  direct  the  President  to  con- 
vene an  International  conference  on  con- 
ventional arms  to  eliminate  the  kind  of 
situation  which  Reverend  Egan  de- 
scribes. I  hope  that  the  President  acts 
promptly  and  signs  this  bill  into  law  so 
that  the  United  States  will  eventually 
cease  from  being  a  merchant  of  death. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Reverend  Egan's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  UNrrED  States  as  a  Gttn  Merchant 
To  THE  Editor: 

Very  recently,  a  local  paper  reported  that 
the  United  States  was  struggling  to  remain 
the  world  leader  in  the  sale  of  arms  to  other 
nations. 

It  Is  negotiating  to  sell,  among  other 
things.  Jet  aircraft  to  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia  while  at  the  same  time  claiming  to 
desire  to  relieve  tension  In  the  Mideast. 
President  Nixon  has  approved  the  sale  of 
arms  to  five  South  American  countries. 

The  Government  claims  It  does  not  any 
longer  want  to  be  paternalistic.  No  matter 
that   the   Governments   of   at   least   Brazil, 
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Colombia  and  Argentina  treat  their  peoples 
paternallstlcally  and  military  might  Is  not 
exactly  the  way  to  encourage  mature  political 
Involvement.  The  reports  of  torture  and 
repression  In  Brazil  are  so  constant  that  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  reasonable  man 
denying  their  presence. 

In  a  Latin-American  country  where  I 
worked  for  nearly  two  years,  I  witnessed  a 
military  coup.  It  was  successful.  It  snatched 
power  from  a  legitimately  elected  President, 
one  chosen  by  the  people,  and  In  their 
paternalism  the  armed  forces  decided  what 
was  best  for  the  people.  More  arms  means 
a  greater  possibility  of  war  between  Latin- 
American  countries  where  might  will  decide 
what  is  right. 

Yet  the  most  disgusting  part  of  the  arms 
sales  is  that  their  purpose  Is  clearly  to  make 
money,  to  profit  from  the  killing  of  men, 
women  and  children. 

If  one  man  were  to  sell  a  gun  to  another 
man  who  he  knew  was  going  to  use  the 
gun  for  murder,  the  seller  would  be  Just  as 
guilty  as  the  murderer.  Yet  when  a  nation 
like  the  United  States  sells  arms  capable  of 
mass  murder  and  clearly  not  Intended  for 
target  practice,  there  is  hardly  a  murmur. 
Do  nations  act  according  to  a  set  of  morality 
different  from  that  for  Individuals?  When 
we  make  money  on  the  deaths  of  others,  a 
Watergate  comes  as  no  surprise.  It  Is  Just 
the  top  of  the  Iceberg.  The  corruption  Is 
very  deep. 

This  nation  has  acted  as  though  the  means 
Justify  the  end.  In  the  name  of  democracy 
and  against  real  and  Imaginary  enemies.  It 
was  all  right  to  spy  and  to  lie  and  to  kill. 
So  It  was  logical  that  some  in  the  Adminis- 
tration should  see  no  problem  In  spying  on 
and  In  burglarizing  the  offices  of  suspected 
domestic  enemies.  It  wew  logical  to  want 
to  put  these  so-called  domestic  enemies  In 
jail  for  life  or  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  definition  of  "enemy"  began  to  change 
and  began  to  mean  anyone  opposed  to  the 
Administration's  concept  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  democracy.  "Enemy"  began  to 
mean  anyone  who  effectively  confronted  the 
Government  on  the  whole  Issue  of  our  In- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  war.  And  so 
Watergate  became  a  reality. 

Now,  for  profit's  sake.  It  Is  all  right  to 
sell  Instruments  of  death  to  other  coun- 
tries. Such  a  philosophy  was  and  Is  bound 
to  get  us  Into  serious  trouble.  Destructive 
means  will  bring  us  a  destructive  end.  Crea- 
tive means  will  bring  us  a  creative  end. 

When  will  our  sorry  nation  stop  destroy- 
ing and  begin  creating? 

There  is  so  much  that  is  creative  In  the 
Initial  documents  of  this  country.  What  we 
need  is  a  return  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. We  need  to  live  as  though  we 
really  believe  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  have  a  natural  right,  given  by  the  Crea- 
tor, to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 


FAYETTEVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHO- 
RALETTES  RETURN  FROM  SUC- 
CESSFUL  EUROPEAN   TOUR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Fayette ville  High  School  Cho- 
ralettes  returned  from  a  highly  success- 
ful European  tour.  During  a  3-week  stay 
in  Europe  the  group,  which  included  13 
members  plus  four  accompanists,  per- 
formed in  Meiseheim,  Heidelberg,  Mun- 
ich, Garmisch,  and  Buchs,  Germany: 
Salzburg,  Austria;  Lucern  and  Inter- 
laken,  Switzerland:  and  Lyon  and  Paris, 
Prance.  They  were  featured  in  a  special 
July  4  program  in  Lyon. 

Mr.  Eton  Wright  is  the  director  of  the 
Choralettes  and  accompanied  the  group 
on  the  tour,  along  with  Mrs.  Wright,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  E.  Carter,  Mr.  Doug 


Yates,  Mr.  Mark  Wright,  and  Miss  Sue 
Ann  Brooks,  a  faculty  member  at  Fay- 
etteville  High  School. 

The  Choralettes  were  organized  dur- 
ing the  1962-63  school  years  as  a  girls' 
vocal  ensemble  to  sing  in  concert  and 
contest  events.  That  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  unique  and  outstanding  high 
school  vocal  group.  The  second  year  saw 
the  addition  of  bass  and  drums  to  the 
piano  accompaniment  and  an  invitation 
to  perform  with  the  high  school  band, 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  for  the  Lions  Inter- 
national convention  and  at  the  New 
York  World's  Pair. 

Since  that  time  the  Choralettes  have 
performed  for  five  Lions  International 
conventions,  two  military  tours,  the  1969 
Presidential  Inauguration,  Sports  Week 
in  Chicago,  the  Cotton  Bowl  Parade, 
beauty  pageants,  the  Breakfast  Club  in 
Chicago,  and  at  Atlantic  City,  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  and  Honolulu. 

This  is  a  dedicated  group  of  young 
people  who  have  brought  great  enjoy- 
ment to  those  who  have  heard  them  and 
I  am  pleased  that  we  had  a  fine  group 
such  as  this  representing  our  coxmtry  in 
Europe. 

Those  members  of  the  Choralettes  who 
made  the  European  tour,  after  working 
hard  for  the  money  to  make  the  trip, 
were  Teresa  Etorman,  Cheryl  Adams, 
Patti  Ward,  Rose  Scruggs,  Lee  Ann  Etod- 
Eon,  Laura  Chism,  Vicky  Garton,  Cecily 
England,  Jeanie  McKirmey,  Carol  Carter, 
Cosette  Bartlett,  Teresa  Maguire,  and 
Marsha  Cravens.  The  accompanists  were 
Tim  Couch,  drums;  John  Sugg,  guitar; 
Paul  Duell,  bass;  and  David  Bersinger, 
organ. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  article  about  the  Cho- 
ralettes from  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times  of  July  5  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Choralettes  To  Perform 

The  PayettevUle  High  School  Choralettes, 
a  singing  group  of  12  girls  has  been  asked 
to  give  a  command  performance  tonight  at 
a  Franco-American  banquet  in  Paris,  France. 

The  Choralettes  performed  to  a  crowd  of 
more  than  1,000  In  Lyon,  France,  last  evening 
as  that  city  celebrated  U.S.  Independence 
Day. 

"The  concert,  held  In  the  open-air  courtyard 
of  the  government  building,  received  a  stand- 
ing ovation. 

The  Invitation  to  give  the  performance  was 
extended  by  John  Irwin  II,  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  France.  Irwin  extended  the  invita- 
tion after  hearing  the  group  perform  at  Lyon. 
He  and  many  French  government  officials 
will  attend  tonights  banquet. 

The  Lyon  performance  was  the  final  sched- 
uled performance  of  the  ensemble  on  its  21- 
day  European  tour. 

The  group  plans  to  return  to  FayettevlUe 
at  midnight  July  12.  A  spokesman  said  their 
reception  throughout  the  tour  has  been  "fan- 
tastic" with  capacity  crowds  and  requests 
for  encores.  Don  Wright  directs  the  Chora- 
lettes. 


RELEASING  MORE  FACTS  ABOUT 
NUCLEAR  ENERGY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  impressive  accomplishments 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  further  dissemination  of 
information  to  the  people  about  nuclear 


energy-— nuclear  power— as  the  result  of 
the  lifting  of  some  of  the  unnecessary 
veil  of  secrecy  about  this  vital  subject,  a 
secrecy  that  has  been  so  characteristic 
of  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  past. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Smythe 
report  in  the  mid- 1940's— which  in  itself 
ended  the  need  for  much  if  not  most  of 
this  secrecy— savings  to  the  American 
taxpayer  could  have  run  into  billions  of 
dollars;  and  there  could  have  been  more 
progress  in  the  utilization  of  this  vast 
new  force  to  better  lives  instead  of  con- 
centrating on  how  to  destroy,  at  one  time, 
as  much  life  as  possible. 

A  leader  in  this  loosening  of  the  secrecy 
lock  on  nuclear  military  matters  was  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  now  Secretarj-  of  Defense 
James  R.  Schlesinger;  and  also  the  pres- 
ent Chairman,  who  we  understand  was 
recommended  by  Dr.  Schlesinger,  Dr. 
Dixy  Lee  Ray.  Her  policies,  programs, 
and  actions  have  been  constructive  to 
this  end. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Ray's  letter  of  June  28 
on  the  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  June  28, 1973. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  As  you  know,  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  Commission  needs  to 
Improve  Its  communication  with  the  public 
on  the  Importance  of  understanding  the  nu- 
clear energy  program.  We  have,  therefore. 
Initiated  some  new  activities,  and  I  thought 
you  might  be  Interested  In  a  report  on  these, 
together  with  a  review  of  the  status  of  some 
ongoing  efforts  in  this  area. 

New  activities  include: 

Establishment  of  a  workshop  program  on 
energy  and  the  environment  designed  pri- 
marily for  concerned  citizens  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  housewife.  The  program. 
Initiated  in  April,  has  been  conducted  in 
Boston,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Chicago,  and  reaction  has  been 
very  favorable,  with  TV  coverage  of  two  ses- 
sions In  California.  The  program  Includes  a 
lecture,  a  question  and  answer  period,  and 
a  unique  electronic  "game"  which  graphical- 
ly demonstrates  the  complexities  of  the  fuel 
resources  situation.  The  programs  are  open 
to  the  public:  and  the  staff  participating 
Include,  besides  AEC,  the  Oak  Ridge  Asso- 
ciated Universities,  Franklin  Institute,  and 
several  universities.  We  expect  to  put  a  num- 
ber of  these  units  on  the  road  next  year. 

Additional  efforts  to  make  use  of"  televi- 
sion. Including  the  production  of  three- 
minute  public  service  announcements,  the 
first  of  which  wUl  be  distributed  later  this 
month.  The  Initial  series  explains  the  licens- 
ing program  and  Invites  the  public  to  write 
for  additional  Information.  We  have  also 
produced.  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  a  slx-mlnute  "mini- 
documentary"  on  fusion  The  response  has 
been  so  favorable  we  will  produce  simUar 
short  films  on  other  aspects  of  the  program. 

Production  of  new  motion  picture  films, 
both  for  use  on  television  as  well  as  for  gen- 
eral public  screening,  particularly  by  school 
groups.  Within  the  next  three  months  we 
expect  to  release  new  films  on  the  breeder 
reactor,  reactor  safety,  radiation  effects, 
thermal  effects,  and  a  general  film  on  nu- 
clear energy  applications. 

Ongoing  activities,  which  are  being  con- 
tinued or  expanded,  include: 

Recorded  programs  for  radio,  which  have 
been  widely  used  in  the  ptist  (up  to  1600  sta- 
tions  have   broadcast    previous   series  I.    We 
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now  have  In  production  an  album  dealing 
with  energy  which  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution In  July.  This  consists  of  12  talks,  each 
about  10  minutes  long,  featuring  prominent 
scientists.  In  addition.  I  personally  hope  to 
complete  an  album  this  summer  of  about  10 
shorter  talks  on  ecology  and  energy. 

Booklets  produced  for  the  general  public. 
Over  the  last  decade,  about  12  million  peo- 
ple hAve  been  reached  through  the  booklet 
series.  Seven  new  manuscripts  are  In  various 
stages  of  completion,  covering  matters  of 
current  concern,  particularly  safety,  licens- 
ing, and  the  environment.  In  addition,  we 
are  Ini-lating  a  program  of  printing  shorter 
pamphlets  which  can  be  reproduced  and  dis- 
tributed in  volume  at  small  cost. 

Posters,  which  are  sent  to  public  libraries 
and  schools.  Three  such  posters  are  in  pro- 
duction and  win  be  distributed  in  late  sum- 
mer. 

Exhibits,  which  range  from  unmanned 
package  units  to  those  that  Involve  a  lec- 
turer. The  manned  school  demonstration 
program,  which  has  reached  25  million  peo- 
ple, will  be  carried  out  by  Oak  Ridge  As- 
sociated Universities  without  Federal  fund- 
ing, beginning  in  Fiscal  1974.  In  addition, 
we  have:  la)  two  new  unmanned  exhibits 
on  energy  and  on  transportation  of  radioac- 
tive cargoes,  and  (b)  a  new  exhibit  on  bio- 
logical and  environmental  research.  We  plan 
a  new  fusion  exhibit  in  Fiscal  1974.  and  we 
now  are  completing  a  large  new  traveling 
energy  exhibit  contained  in  three  trailers 
which  will  begin  exhibition  next  month. 

As  part  of  the  exhibits  program,  you  are 
aware  that  a  new  museum  In  Oak  Ridge 
will  open  In  December  1974.  replacing  the 
older  facility  which  has  been  In  operation 
since  1949.  We  hope  that  annual  attendance 
in  the  new  museum  will  reach  500.000  an- 
nually. Further,  we  are  planning  a  Visitor 
Information  Center  at  our  Germantown 
Headquarters  to  start  operation  In  May  1974. 
The  Center  will  Include  exhibits  which  we 
believe  will  appeal  to  the  general  public. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  outlined  above, 
members  of  the  Commission  and  senior  staff 
are  making  a  large  number  of  public  appear- 
ances which  we  hope  are  useful  as  a  means 
of  communication  and.  of  course,  the  AEC 
continues  to  maintain  an  active  public  In- 
formation effort  to  deal  with  the  press. 

Overall,  I  believe  we  have  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram consistent  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  agency  and  with  the  need  for  Increas- 
ing public  awareness  and  understanding  of 
the  Commission's  activities.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  provide  any  additional  Information  you 
might  like  to  have. 
Sincerely, 

Dixy  Lee  Ray, 

Chairman. 


DRUG  PRICES:  DOMESTIC 
VERSUS  FOREIGN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 29  of  last  year  I  presented  to  the 
Senate  evidence  of  discrimination  by  the 
drug  Industry  against  the  American  peo- 
ple. Drug  companies  charge  higher 
prices  in  the  United  States  than  In  for- 
eign countries  for  the  same  drug,  man- 
ufactured by  the  same  firm  In  the  same 
plant,  and  sold  imder  the  same  brand 
name. 

As  expected,  some  of  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal firms  as  well  as  their  trade  associa- 
tion loudly  complained  over  the  dis- 
closures. Ell  Lilly  &  Co.,  for  example,  is- 
sued a  statement  trying  to  justify  its 
practice  of  charging  higher  prices  in  this 
country : 

.  .  .  market  conditions  affecting  the  prices 
of  products — whether  pharmaceutical  or 
other  goods — differ  from  one  marketplace  to 
another — Major  influences  on  prices  include 


(variations  in)  wage  rates,  distribution  costs, 
price  and  wage  controls,  taxes,  import  du- 
ties, revaluations  of  currency,  and  sources  of 
raw  materials. 

The  explanations  and  protestations  of 
the  drug  industry'  cave  in.  however,  in 
light  of  the  recent  revelations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  the  dual  pric- 
ing system  maintained  by  the  indus- 
try. Many  American  drug  companies  sell 
drugs  to  domestic  \vhole.:^alers  at  differ- 
ent prices  depending  on  wliere  the  drug 
is  to  be  used.  If  the  domestic  wholesaler 
states  that  the  drug  will  be  sliipped 
overseas,  his  price  may  be  a  third  to  a 
half  lower  than  if  lie  were  to  sell  it  to 
domestic  users.  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
diCBcult  to  find  a  more  glaring  case  of 
price  discrimination  against  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  than  this  one.  Further- 
more, U.S.  District  Judge  Sylvester  E. 
Ryan  specifically  found  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  drug  companies  in  enforc- 
ing this  discriminatory  two-price  sys- 
tem was  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

So  what  happens  to  the  dru"?  indus- 
try's glib  explanations  as  to  why  they 
charge  American  consumers  up  to  two 
or  more  times  the  prices  they  charge 
foreign  consumers,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
ded transportation  costs  to  ship  drugs 
overseas? 

What  is  the  relevance  of  differences  in 
import  duties,  in  wages  and  taxes,  as 
claimed  by  the  drug  companies  since 
the  products  are  produced  in  the  United 
States? 

The  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  this  subject  for  quite 
some  time.  We  have  heard  these  ex- 
planations before.  When  pressed  to  ex- 
plain differences  in  prices,  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  president  of  the  Scher- 
ing  Co..  a  major  drug  firm,  says : 

But  the  living  standards  and  purchasing 
power  of  people  abroad  differ  greatly  from 
those  in  our  country. ' 

In  other  words,  according  to  this  wit- 
ness, they  charge  what  the  traffic  will 
bear.  These  discriminatory  practices 
have  been  going  on  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  now  Judge  Sylvester  Ryan  has 
stated  that  they  violate  the  law. 

Differences  in  the  prices  charged  for 
use  abroad  and  within  the  United  States 
can  be  seen  In  the  following  list : 


Wholesale  price 
when  used- 


Wholesale  price 
when  used  - 

In 

Over-         United 

seas  States 


In 

Over-  United 

seas  States 


Bristol-Myers: 

Polycillin  caps.  250  mg.  lOO's $12.00  $18.20 

Polycillin  caps.  250  mg,  lOO's 10.50  18.20 

Polycilhn  caps.  500  mg  lOO's     17.00  35.16 

Polycillin  oral,  125  mg,  60  cm' 1.25  1.58 

Polycilhn  oral.  125  mg,  80  cm3 140  2.10 

Polycilhn  oral,  250  mg.  80  cm^ 195  3.23 

Salutensm  tabis,  1,000's 35.00  65.16 

Travcnol: 

Synthroid.O.l  mg  tabs  (yellow)500's..  1.75  4.47 

Synlhroid.0.2mg  tabs  (pink)  500's...  2.44  6.28 

Norwich  Pharmaceutical  Co  : 

Furadantin  tabs,  50mg.  lOO's 8.37  12.08 

Furadantin  tabs.  50  mg,  500's.  38.98  56.25 

Furadantin  tabs.  100  mg.  100's__ 16.74  24.17 


'  Competitive  Problems  In  the  Drug  Indus- 
try: Hearings  before  the  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, Part  2,  p.  645. 


Phzer: 

Antivert  tabs.  500's  J12.40  $16  96 

Diabinese  tabs,  lOOO's... 42.75  67  64 

Diabinesetabs  250's 10.60  !7,28 

Ayerst  Laborato-ies: 

Penbntin,  250  mg.  lOO's. 11.50  18.18 

C'tho  Pharmaceutical  Co.: 

Ortho-novj.ii,  2  mg.  dialpak.. 54.72  56.40 

Ortho-novuTi,  1  mg     ._ .._  51.2!  77,04 

Aiiencan  Hoechsl: 

Lasix  tabs,  40  mg,  3,000 25.57  31.37 

Lakeside  Laboratories: 

Mercuhydrin.  lOcm'' vials,  lOO's 53.24  96,80 

Norpramin.  25  mg,  500's. 11.40  28  80 

Norpramin,  50  mg.  500's. 17.50  47,50 

An,erican  Roche: 

Libriun.  5  mg.  500's 16.65  20.66 

Libriu.n,  10  rr.g,  500's 18.50  26.78 

Libriu;  .  10  mg,  50G's  17.50  26  78 

Librium.  19  mg.  500's 19.50  26.78 

Vahu.n,  2  mg.  500's 18.00  26.69 

Vdliu,;i,  5  mg,  500's.. 21.00  32.30 

V.iliun.  5  n-g.  50Q's 22.00  32.30 

Gantrisin  tabs 12,50  20  24 

MallinkroJf: 

Ointensin  and  Dmtensin-R. 20.00  32.85 

Dorsey, 

Tnamlnic  tabs 10.21  13.80 

A.  H.  Robbins: 

QuinMexextentibs,  250's 22.18  26.67 

Di  T  etapp  extenlabs,  500's 25.99  31.25 

RrbaxinJbO  tabs.  500's 33.61  40.42 

Rob.ixisal  tabs,  500's.  . 19.40  23.34 

tJoiinatil  extenlabs,  500's 12.61  15.17 

Sulla  500's.. 35.34  42.50 

Robaxisal  P-H.  500's 19,40  23.34 

Robinal  P-H 12.82  15.42 

Donnatal  caps.  1,000's 12.13  14.58 

Donnazvme,  500's 12.65  16.17 

Robaxin 22.87  27.50 

Oi.Tietore  ext.,  12  mg,  500's 18.02  21.76 

Robinal 11.43  13.75 

Lederle: 

Declomycin  caps,  150  mg,  lOO's 13.19  15.99 

Aristocort,  4  mg,  lOO's 7.82  14.45 


The  pattern  of  exploitation  of  the 
American  people  by  the  drug  industry 
should  now  be  fairly  clear,  and  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

First,  On  those  drugs  which  are  under 
patent,  and  which  make  up  the  vast 
majority  of  drug  purchases,  the  indus- 
try sets  a  high  price  for  consumers  in 
this  coimtry  and  considerably  lower 
prices  for  consimiers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, despite  added  transportation 
costs.  These  drugs  shipped  overseas  are 
prevented  from  coming  back  into  the 
United  States  through  litigation  and 
threats  of  litigation  against  wholesalers 
and  potential  importers.  It  Is  this  prac- 
tice which  the  court  In  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  has  recently  con- 
demned as  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Second.  On  those  drugs  which  are  not 
covered  by  patents  the  drug  industry 
seeks  to  acquire  as  large  a  market  as 
possible  through  heavy  advertising  and 
promotion  of  brand  names.  That  this 
has  been  profitable  to  the  drug  industry 
is  manifested  by  the  great  number  of 
drugs  sold  under  their  brand  names  even 
though  drugs  which  perform  the  same 
therapeutic  function  are  available  at  a 
small  fraction  of  the  price.  Use  of  brand 
names  permits  the  extension  of  the 
patent  monopoly  beyond  the  statutory 
17-year  period. 

The  pricing  practices  of  the  drug  in- 
dustry are  milking  the  American  public 
of  vast  sums  of  money  every  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  this  subject  by  Morton  Mintz 
of  the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
DrAL  Drug  Price  System   Hit — Firms'  Cut- 

R.ATE     Sales     Abroad     Called     Antitrust 

Violation 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

A  U.S.  District  Judge  in  New  York  City 
charged  recently  that  major  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  selling  drugs  for  higher  prices 
in  the  United  States  than  abroad  has  en- 
gaged in  a  "violation  of  the  antitrust  laws." 

Judge  Sylvester  E.  Ryan  made  the  charge 
in  granting  a  motion  for  a  directed  verdict 
of  acquittal  made  by  the  five  defendants  in 
a  mail-fraud  prosecution  that  had  been  tried 
for  six  weeks. 

This  was  a  rare  slap  at  the  government  as 
well  as  the  pharmaceutical  industry.  How- 
ever. Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Walton 
denied  that  the  manufacturers  had  violated 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Walton  urged  Ryan  not  to  discharge  the 
Jury,  so  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  could  be  asked  "to  pass  on 
this  case,  with  the  option  ...  of  reopening  it 
if  they  see  fit."  The  Judge  refused.  The  case 
cannot  be  appealed. 

The  heart  of  the  Judge's  ruling  Is  a  little- 
known  pricing  practice  by  which  United 
States  manufacturers  sell  medicines  destined 
for  foreign  governments  and  foreign  hos- 
pitals at  prices  substantially  lower  than  the 
prices  they  set  for  wholesale  buyers  of  the 
same  medicines  in  the  United  States. 

Bristol-Myers,  for  example,  sold  100  cap- 
sules of  an  antibiotic  trade-named  Polycillin, 
in  the  500-mllllgram  dosage,  to  such  foreign 
buyers  for  $17,  The  price  to  domestic  whole- 
salers was  $35.16,  according  to  data  com- 
piled bv  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  John  W. 
Nields 

Frequently,  however,  the  price  spread  was 
smaller,  according  to  the  government  data 
that  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis.)  cited  to 
the  Senate  when  he  Introduced  an  omnibus 
drug-reform  bill  on  Feb.  21. 

Roche  Laboratories,  for  example,  sold  cer- 
tain forms  of  Librium,  a  popular  tranquili- 
zer, abroad  for  either  $17.50.  $18.50  or  $19.50. 
while  charging  'U.S.  wholesalers  a  uniform 
$26.78.  The  Ftiradantln  sold  by  Norwich 
Pharmacal  for  $8.37  abroad  brought  $12.08 
here. 

A  plan  to  take  advantage  of  such  price 
ciifferentlals  was  devised  and  executed  by  the 
five  defendants  in  the  New  York  case,  enab- 
ling them  In  a  three-vear  period  ending  In 
July.  1971.  according  to  the  government,  to 
pav  only  $1  million  for  medicine  that  other- 
wl.<;e  would  have  cost  $1.5  million. 

As  the  government  alleged  In  the  indict- 
ment, the  plan  was  "a  scheme  and  artifice 
to  defraud"  pharmaceutical  mantifacturers 
and  "to  obtain  money  and  property"  from 
them  by  means  of  "false  and  fraudulent  pre- 
tenses, representations  and  promises." 

The  indictment,  returned  last  May.  named 
Hyman  Boxer,  owner  of  a  wholesale  drug 
company  in  New  Rochelle.  N.Y..  as  the  lead- 
ing defendant.  The  "vast  majority"  of  pur- 
chases were  made  for  his  company:  others 
were  made  for  co-defendant  Madi  Ayachi. 
who  allegedly  pretended  to  be  a  nurchaslng 
agent  for  the  Algerian  Minister  of  Health. 

All  five  defendants  were  named  in  41  mail- 
fraud  counts  and  in  five  counts  charging  In- 
terstate transpoi-tatlon  of  property  obtained 
by  fraud.  A  single  count  accused  Boxer. 
Joseph  Fascenelli  and  Ayachi  of  imperson- 
ating an  official  of  a  foreign  government. 
Four  additional  counts  accused  Boxer,  Fas- 
cenelli, Norman  Bank  and  Joseph  Scotto  of 
issuing  false  bills  of  lading. 

According  to  the  indictment.  Boxer,  using 
a  fictitious  name,  and  Fascenelli  obtained 
the  drugs  at  bargain  prices  by  claiming  to 
represent  the  governments  of  Guyana,  Haiti, 
Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and  hospitals  in  those 
countries. 


Boxer  and  Fascenelli  had  drugs  shipped  to 
the  Permanent  mission  from  Guyana  to  the 
United  Nations  in  Manhattan,  or  to  a  truck- 
ing company  operated  by  Bank  and  Scotto. 
the  indictment  said.  Then  the  medicines  were 
sent  directly  to  Boxer  Drug,  or  to  Medical 
Arts  Hospital  in  Guyana  for  reshipment  to 
Boxer  Drug. 

As  the  government  pictured  this,  the  de- 
fendants engaged  in  a  massive  fraud  that  en- 
abled Boxer  Drug  to  undersell  honest  com- 
petitors v.ho  had  to  pay  higher  domestic 
prices. 

Prosecutor  Walton,  denying  that  the  manu- 
facturers violated  the  antitrust  laws,  said 
none  had  tried  to  restrict  domestic  sales.  One 
did  use  a  business  form  warning  against 
diversion  into  domestic  channels,  and  others 
made  inquiries  in  an  effort  to  verify  that  the 
drugs  really  were  going  abroad  as  claimed. 

The  FBI  uncovered  and  Investigated  the 
scheme  on  its  own  Initiative,  government 
sources  said.  Possibly  after  the  investigation 
began,  an  unidentified  foreign  government 
asked  the  F^I  to  look  into  the  situation,  the 
sources  said. 

In  court  on  Feb.  13.  according  to  a  steno- 
graphic transcript.  Judge  Ryan  noted  that 
the  defendants  had  paid  in  full  the  prices  at 
which  they  were  billed,  "so  there  Is  no  charge 
here  of  larcency."  Rejecting  Walton's  argu- 
ments, he  said: 

"But  what  Is  Important  about  this  whole 
case  is  that  all  of  these  drug  companies  .  .  . 
did  control  or  attempt  to  control  the  resale 
of  that  merchandise  here  in  the  United 
States. . . . 

"The  antitrust  laws  provide  that  once  you 
have  sold  merchandise  to  a  purchaser  you 
cannot  further  restrict  the  market  In  which 
that  merchandise  is  sold  or  is  to  be  sold.  .  .  . 

"I  find  that  the  activities  of  the  defend- 
ants, as  charged  by  the  indictment  ...  do 
not  and  could  not  constitute  a  fraud  upon 
these  drug  companies  and  do  not  stistain  the 
charges  In  the  indictment. 

"The  fraud  charged  in  the  Indictment  must 
fall  when  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  fraud  charge  Is  con- 
structed upon  the  representation  and  agree- 
ment to  restrict  the  use  of  drug  products  In 
the  foreign  market,  and  to  consequently  pro- 
scribe their  use  in  the  United  States  market. 
It  Is  this  restriction  that  is  the  crux  of  all 
of  the  counts  of  this  Indictment. 

"I  find  that  the  alleged  representations  and 
the  alleged  agreement  predicated  on  it  is 
illegal  and  is  a  per  se  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws;  It  is  a  violation  In  and  of  Itself." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  business  has 
now  been  concluded. 


TRANSIT  LINES  TO  DULLES  AND 
FRIENDSHIP  AIRPORTS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S,  2047.  which  the  clerk  will  report  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S,  2047)  to  authorize  a  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  planning  of  a  transit  line  in 
the  median  of  the  Dulles  Airport  Road  and 
for  a  feasibility  study  of  rapid  transit  to 
Friendship  International  Airport. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debpte  on  the  bill  is  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  majoi  ity  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  with  1  liour  on 
amendments  in  the  first  degree  except  for 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  tMr.  Eagletoni.  on 
which  there  will  be  2^2  hours,  and  with 
30  minutes  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 

Ml-.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  this  because  I 
would  like  to  give  a  little  history  behind 
the  bill  and  make  a  brief  comment  on 
what  happens  to  it  in  every  ses.sion  of 
the  Congress. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  list  my  own 
connection  with  this  matter,  way  back 
when  I  was  still  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  there  were  groups 
headed  up  naturally  and  properly  by 
Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  each  of  which 
vas  fulfilling  its  natural  duty  to  its  owti 
constituency  as  to  determining  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  under- 
take building  a  second  Federal  airport  to 
serve  the  Washington.  D.C.  area.  Some 
Senators  took  the  position  that  it  would 
be  as  distant  as  the  Friendship  Airport  at 
Balthnore.  They  also  claimed  that  the 
Friendship  Airport  was  capable  of  de- 
velopment so  that  spending  money  to 
develop  a  second  airport  in  the  area  was 
not  justified. 

At  that  time  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  then  a  Member  of  the 
House,  lined  up  with  the  Maryland 
Members  of  the  Congress  against  those 
from  Virginia,  steadfastly  taking  the 
position  that  it  was  inexpedient  and  Im- 
provement to  spend  money  to  build  a  new 
airport  when  the  facilities  at  Friendship 
were  available.  However.  Virginia  pre- 
vailed. The  second  airport  was  author- 
ized and  subsequently  appropriations 
were  made. 

To  date,  the  Federal  Government  has 
invested  a  total  of  $108  million  in  the 
construction  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Dulles  International  Airport,  which  was 
built  in  Virginia.  This  $108  million  in- 
cludes $20  million  expended  to  construct 
the  access  road  to  the  airport. 

In  the  meantime  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  had  come  to  the  Senate 
and  was  on  the  Commeice  Committee. 
The  following  represents  a  summary  of 
developments  concerning  the  pending 
bill.  S.  2047,  since  that  time: 

First.  During  the  89th  Congress,  2d 
session,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire introduced,  and  the  Senate  passed 
on  July  20,  1966.  the  bill.  S.  3523.  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation  to  Dulle.s  International 
Airport.  The  House  failed  to  act  on  this 
bill. 

Second.  Again,  in  the  90th  Congress, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  intro- 
duced S.  103.  which  like  S.  3523  provided 
for  a  high-speed  ground  transportation 
study  to  Dulles,  but  on  which  no  action 
was  taken. 

Third.  On  December  9.  1969,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  ( Pub- 
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lie  Law  91-143  >  was  approved.  Section  7 
of  that  act  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  contract  with  the 
Washington  Metropohtan  Area  Transit 
Authority  for  a  feasibility  study  to  ex- 
tend a  transit  line  to  Dulles  Airport. 

That  study,  submitted  in  July  1971. 
concluded  that — 

Dulles  Airport  rail  service  merits  further 
study  as  a  vital  link  with  what  wUl  be  the 
area's  most  Important  airport  and  as  an  Im- 
portant branch  of  the  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington rapid  transit  system. 

Fourth.  On  October  4,  1972.  the  Sen- 
ate passed  S.  2952.  as  amended,  which 
was  sponsored  by  former  Senator  Spong, 
and  Senators  Baker.  Bible.  Nelson, 
DoMiNicK,  Pell.  Eagleton,  Chiles,  Hol- 
LiN'cs.  and  Tunney,  and  which  provided 
for  such  "further  study,"  including  de- 
signing and  other  necessary  planning. 

Fifth.  S.  2047.  the  pending  measure,  is 
nearly  identical  to  S.  2952  of  the  92d 
Congress  noted  above. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
having  first  sided  with  Maryland  in  not 
wanting  to  build  the  airport  in  Virginia, 
has  consistently,  since  1966.  pointed  the 
facts  that  Dulles  is  a  Federal  airport  in 
which  we  have  invested  $108  million; 
that  it  is  a  modem  airport;  that  we  have 
a  Federal  right-of-way  from  this  side  of 
the  Beltway  all  the  way  out;  and  that 
we  would  not  have  to  buy  or  condemn  a 
square  foot  of  ground  if  a  rapid  transit 
system  was  installed  so  that  people  from 
the  Washington  area  could  get  to  Dulles 
more  rapidly. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  I  am  not  saying  one  word 
in  reproach.  Nothing  I  am  saying,  I 
hasten  to  assure  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  .  who  Is  pres- 
ently on  the  floor,  is  said  to  imply  that 
the  present  Senator  from  Maryland,  his 
father  before  him.  or  any  other  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  not  done  what  he 
should  do  to  represent  his  State  in  this 
body  on  behalf  of  his  constituents'  in- 
terests. I  am  not  reflecting  on  what  any 
Senators  have  done. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding"  to 
me.  I  assure  the  Senator  that,  at  least  on 
the  part  of  this  Senator  from  Virginia — 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  feels  the  same 
way— I  do  not  have  the  slightest  Inten- 
tion of  interjecting  any  opposition  to 
the  provision  of  the  bill  as  it  relates  to 
Maryland  and  Friendship  Airport. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
their  action  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  at  this  time. 

I  feel  that  the  question  of  rapid  ac- 
cess to  Dulles  International  Airport,  as 
well  as  the  scheduling  of  flights,  is  pre- 
venting this  airport,  which  is  an  airport 
for  the  entire  country,  from  developing 
into  its  full  potential. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  is  entirely 
acceptable  to  me.  I  do  not  have  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  any  amendments  to  the  bill. 
In  fact,  I  intend  to  oppose  an  amendment 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered. 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
But.  Mr.  President,  my  point  is  this:  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  we  should  investi- 
gate and  should  consider  the  study  of 
rapid  transit  to  botli  airports,  the  one  in 
Maryland  and  the  one  in  Virginia.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  interject  myself  into  any 
kind  of  controver.sy  between  the  Senators 
from  those  respective  States.  But,  the 
whole  point  is  that  it  docs  result  in  such 
a  controversy  and  one  on  which  this  and 
prior  administrations  have  recommended 
that  Friendship  Airport  be  deleted  from 
any  such  rapid  transit  study.  For  ex- 
ample. I  have  a  letter  in  my  hand  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  which 
says : 

In  summary,  the  Department  recommends 
that  S.  2047  be  revised  to  call  for  a  detailed 
feasibility  study  of  various  rapid  transit 
modes  to  Dulles  Airport.  The  bill  should  as- 
sure participation  In  the  study  by  local  of- 
ficial planning  agencies  such  as  the  Northern 
Virginia  Transportation  Commi.s.=lon  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Council  of 
Governments.  We  recommend  that  the  pro- 
posed feasibility  study  of  rapid  transit  to 
Friendship  Airport  be  deleted  from  the  bill 
and  Amendment  No.  286  not  be  included  In 
the  bin. 

So  we  are  right  back  where  we  started. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  study 
conducted  on  the  feasibility  of  rapid 
transit  to  both  airports.  But,  the  fact 
remains  that  Dulles  is  a  Federal  air- 
port. Ever>-  cent  in  Dulles  came  from  the 
Federal  Government,  to  the  tune  of  $108 
million.  It  sits  out  there,  one  of  the  most 
modern  airports  we  have  in  the  country. 
We  own  the  right-of-way;  we  do  not 
have  to  buy  or  condemn  a  square  foot  to 
get  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Friend- 
ship is  not  a  Federal  airport.  It  is  a  State 
facility. 

But  what  happens  is  that  each  year  we 
march  up  this  same  hill.  Sometimes  we 
pass  the  biU  for  both  airports  and  some- 
times we  do  not.  But,  it  never  gets  any- 
where, and  each  year  the  danger,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Senator— and  I  have 
been  on  the  committee  now  for  nearly  20 
years — of  a  catastrophe  at  National  Air- 
port becomes  more  real. 

I  do  not  want  to  indulge  in  any  scare 
tactics  or  put  anything  in  the  record 
to  frighten  the  public,  because  I  am  sure 
every  precaution  is  being  taken  for 
safety.  But,  the  fact  remains,  and  we 
have  to  face  it.  that  the  congestion  at 
National  Airport  is  very  heavy. 

I  wish  we  could  go  forward  promptly 
with  the  designing  and  other  necessarj- 
planning  for  a  rail  rapid  transit  line  to 
Dulles  alone.  But.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no 
hope  of  that.  So.  there  being  no  hope  of 
it.  and  knowing  the  insistence  that  will 
be  made  that  it  include  a  feasibility  study 
for  Friendship  Airport,  too.  I  am  wiUing 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  provided  it  is  not 
loaded  down  with  too  many  amendments. 
But.  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  same  old  story. 
We  will  march  up  the  hill  and  down 
again.  Mr.  President.  We  will  do  it  every 
year.  I  shall  not  be  here,  but  Congress 
will  do  it  every  year,  until  something 
happens  out  there  at  National  Airport 


to  stir  us  into  acting  to  do  something  to 
relieve  the  pressure. 

Everyone  wants  to  fly  into  National. 
That  is  natural  enough.  But,  we  need  to 
fully  utilize  the  large  investment  we  have 
made  in  Dulles  International  Airport. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  2  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  for  a  question? 

Air.  COTTON.  Yes;  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes  more,  and  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  if  it  is  not 
true  that  the  administration  flatly  op- 
poses this  bill  at  this  time  for  two  rea- 
sons. No.  1,  do  they  not  argue  that  the 
timing  is  WTong,  that  the  Dulles  line 
would  link  up  with  a  Metro  K  route 
which  will  not  be  completed  until  1978, 
at  least;  that  the  Metro  K  route  has  been 
stalled  by  legal  entanglements  or  for 
other  reasons;  and  that  by  1978  the  sit- 
uation may  be  entirely  different,  and 
there  may  be  changes  that  would  make 
this  either  more  or  less  desirable,  and 
therefore  the  study  should  be  made  at 
a  later  date  than  1973,  5  years  before 
the  lines  could  possibly  link  up? 

The  second  reason  why  the  adminis- 
tration opposes  it  is  that  there  is  no 
local  involvement  and  no  local  cost  shar- 
ing plans.  Under  Secretary  Beggs,  as  I 
understand  it,  testified  that  a  solution  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  provides 
all  the  money  is  very  likely  to  fail,  that 
there  should  be  local  cost  sharing  in- 
volved from  the  beginning,  and  we  do 
not  have  that  now. 

For  those  two  reasons  the  administra- 
tion, the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, oppose  this  bill.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  essen- 
tially correct.  However,  I  would  differ 
with  him  on  minor  points.  In  the  first 
place,  with  respect  to  the  reference  to 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Beggs,  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Beggs  also  said  the  following: 

There  is,  In  our  view,  really  no  question  as 
to  the  overall  desirability  of  improved  mass 
transportation  to  Dulles. 

This  Senator — and  I  want  to  make 
this  very  clear — the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  differs  very  decidedly  with 
the  administration  on  the  bill  and  the 
issue  of  timing.  It  is  all  right  to  defer,  but  (' 
I  do  not  like  to  defer  when  we  are  en- 
dangering human  life.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  op- 
pose the  bill  on  the  grounds  of  economy. 
I  shall  not  quarrel  with  him. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Two  minutes  more. 
Whether  the  administration  likes  it  or 
not,  I  would  like  to  see  this  bill  passed,  so 
that  at  some  time  in  the  not  very  dis- 
tant future — not  10  years  from  now,  or 
15  years  from  now — we  can  get  some  of 
the  pressure  off  National  Airport  in  the 
Interest  of  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public. 
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I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  study  as  to 
Friendship.  My  only  concern  is  that  the 
bill  not  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  any  merit, 
in  the  Senator's  view,  in  the  objection  by 
the  administration  that,  because  of  the 
Metro  K  route  being  tied  up,  and  it  be- 
ing essential  if  we  are  going  to  get  any 
effective  program  to  have  that  available. 
Is  there  any  merit  in  their  argument 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  proceed 
with  an  effective  operation  for  5  years 
anyway?  Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  cannot  quite  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Wisconsin.  The 
Metro  plans  provide  for  construction  of 
a  rapid  transit  line  to  National  Airport 
which  will  be  completed  by  the  mid- 
1970's.  That  means  2  or  3  years  more. 
The  failure  to  move  forward  to  facilitate 
a  simOar  rapid  mass  transit  system  to 
Dulles  can  only  serve  to  aggravate  an 
already  serious  imbalance  In  the  use  of 
Dulles  and  National.  Therefore,  contrary 
to  the  administration's  argument  for 
delay,  this  Senator  believes  we  should 
move  forward  now. 

However.  I  am  not  deceiving  myself  on 
the  situation  regarding  the  bill.  I  have 
every  respect  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  his  judgment. 
However,  we  seem  to  manage  to  come  out 
of  the  same  hole  that  we  went  in;  and 
unfortunately,  do  nothing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  apologize  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  possibly  delaying  him,  but  would  the 
Senator  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  require  that  some  of  the  funds  for  the 
program  be  taken  from  the  highway  trust 
fund? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  a  question  which 
is  in  the  Public  Works  Committee  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  in  conference  with 
the  House  on  it.  I  did  oppose  diversion  of 
highway  trust  funds  when  the  Senate 
considered  S.  502,  but  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  felt  otherwise.  It  is  now  a  matter 
to  be  resolved  in  conference  with  the 
other  body. 

As  for  local  participation,  Dulles  is  a 
Federal  airport  bought  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  right-of-way  was  also 
purchased,  and  the  access  road  cost  $20 
million.  That  was  bought.  That  is  all  Fed- 
eral. If  we  are  going  to  get  a  rapid  transit 
system  out  to  Dulles,  I  see  no  reason  for 
local  participation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampsliire  very  much. 

AMENDMEJfT    NO.     286 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  286  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  2.  between  lines  17  and  18.  Insert 
the  following: 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  shall  not  eliminate  or 
reduce  any  air  transportation  service  between 
Washington  National  Airport  and  any  other 
airport  in  the  United  States  until  either  (1) 
the  rail  rapid  transit  line  authorized  to  be 
planned  In  this  section  or  (2)  the  rail  rapid 
transit  line  authorized  to  be  studied  In  sec- 
tion 10  is  constructed  and  In  operation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  No.  286,  to  the  pending  bill, 


S.  2047,  would  preclude  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  from  eliminating  or 
reducing  any  air  transportation  service 
between  the  National  or  any  other  air- 
port in  the  United  States  until  either  of 
the  two  matters  being  considered  in 
S.  2047  actually  have  been  achieved; 
namely,  a  rapid  transit  system  to  Dulles, 
or  a  corresponding  system  to  Friendship 
Airport  in  Maryland. 

The  FAA.  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
January  29. 1973,  proposed  to  discontinue 
service  to  National  affecting  26  cities. 
They  are  located  in  20  States.  Under  the 
proposed  regulation,  nonstop  service 
from  the  following  cities  to  Washington 
National  would  be  transferred  to  Dulles : 
Nonstop  to  and  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Miimeapolis-St.  Paul;  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Orlando.  Tampa,  and  Miami,  Fla.  On 
those  six  cities,  nonstop  service  will  be 
discontinued  to  and  from  National.  One 
stop  service  beyond  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  following  cities  would  be  discon- 
tinued and  transferred: 

Seattle,  San  Diego,  Spokane,  Las 
Vegas,  Boise,  Billings,  Albuquerque,  Den- 
ver, San  Antonio,  Phoenix,  Tucson.  Salt 
Lake  City,  El  Paso.  Bismarck,  Houston, 
Dallas.  Oklahoma  City,  Fargo,  Tulsa,  and 
Omaha. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of 
the  instant  bill  before  us  is  expeditiously 
to  move  travelers  or  passengere  from  the 
airports  in  question  to  the  heart  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  But,  as  we  all  know, 
such  passengers  and  travelers  cannot  be 
expeditiously  moved  at  the  present  time; 
hence,  transfer  of  these  flights  to  Dulles 
Airport  or  to  Friendship,  as  of  this  time, 
will  cause  considerable  inconvenience  to 
travelers  from  the  26  aforesaid  cities. 

Travel  time  to  Dulles  is  as  much  as 
1  hour  each  way  in  traffic.  Time  is  getting 
longer  each  day  because  the  route  en- 
compa.<;ses  the  beltway  and  the  parkway. 
Insofar  as  costs  are  concerned,  the  taxi 
ride  from  Dulles  is  $16.  Limousine  serv- 
ice is  $3.50.  Bus  service  is  $2.50. 

Without  transfers  of  any  kind,  that  is, 
if  no  flight  which  is  now  using  National 
is  transfered  to  Dulles,  FAA  projections 
at  the  present  time  show  passengers  us- 
ing Dulles  will  grow  from  2.6  million  to 
6.6  million. 

Fnendship.  likewise,  will  have  Its 
hands  full,  as  its  passengers  will  grow 
from  an  estimated  3  miUion,  which  is 
the  current  annual  passenger  load,  to 
7.1  million  by  1980.  These  statistics  are 
courtesy  of  the  FAA. 

National  Airport  resolved  many  of  its 
congestion  problems  with  the  expansion 
in  1971  of  its  terminal  at  that  time.  TWA, 
Northwest,  and  American  Air  Lines  ex- 
panded their  facilities  and  increased  the 
total  "square  footage  by  one-third. 

National's  service  will  also  be  made 
more  convenient  and  more  expeditious  by 
the  opening  of  its  own  rapid  transit 
system  in  July  of  1976. 

All  my  amendment  seeks  to  do,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  preserve  the  vital  services 
which  have  been  in  effect  at  National 
since  1966.  Nothing  in  my  amendment 
would  prevent  quieter  jets  from  coming 
into  National.  That  is  certainly  permis- 
sible under  this  amendment. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
that  will  prevent  the  FAA  from  channel- 


ing future  air  traffic  growth  into  Dulles 
or  Friendship. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  existing 
service  to  the  26  aforementionad  cities. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  growth  of  service  to 
those  cities  or  other  cities  in  the  Nation, 
that  growth  can  all  be  channeled  by  the 
FAA  either  to  Dulles  or  to  Friendship 
Airjiorts.  or  both,  if  the  FAA  .so  desires. 

The  proposed  transfers,  it  is  conceded, 
and  rightly  so,  by  the  FAA,  will  not  result 
in  a  lessening  of  traffic  at  National,  but 
merely  absorption  by  National  of  a  larger 
share  of  the  expected  future  growth  of 
air  travelers  in  the  Washington  area, 
which  growth  could  double  in  the  next 
10  years.  So  there  Is  nothing,  insofar  as 
the  transfer  of  service  to  these  26  cities 
away  from  National  is  concerned,  that 
would  in  any  way  lesson  the  growth  of 
National,  and  in  no  way  would  my 
amendment  impair  the  future  growth  of 
Dulles  or  National  Airport. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  comments  on  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  are  as  follows: 

The  Department  opposes  enactment  of 
this  amendment  because  it  would  seri- 
iously  restrict  the  FAA's  discretion  to 
respond  to  changed  air  traffic  conditions 
at  Washington  National  Airport  and  it 
would  prevent  the  FAA  from  taking  nec- 
essary steps  to  Insure  the  safety — I  re- 
peat and  emphasize  "safety" — and  con- 
venience of  the  flying  public. 

I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  about  the 
prospective  growth  of  traffic  in  all  these 
airports.  Dulles  is  an  airport  that  can 
readily  be  expanded.  He  says  that  at  cer- 
tain peak  times  it  is  carrying  its  full 
load  now.  But.  I  think  those  peak  periods 
are  comparatively  few  and  far  between, 
and  they  are  only  what  the  words  im- 
ply— peak  periods. 

Personally,  as  a  Senator — and  I  do 
not  say  this  to  frighten  anybody — I 
would  not  dare  take  the  responsibility 
of  voting  for  any  amendment  that  tied 
the  hands  of  the  FAA.  as  it  deals  with  in- 
creasing traffic,  so  as  to  compel  traffic  to 
continue  to  go  into  National.  We  have 
knowTi  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
that,  while  National  may  be  able  to  bear 
the  load  it  is  now  carrying,  it  should  not 
be  increased.  The  flexibility  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  FAA.  charged  with  the 
safety  of  the  public,  should  not  be  put  in 
a  vise  by  this  amendment. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  regard  this  as  a  danger- 
ous amendment.  I  could  not  possibly  take 
the  responsibility  of  voting  for  it.  I 
therefore  mu.«t  oppose  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  think  this  is  a  dangerous 
amendment  and  a  very  unwise  one.  I 
would  hope  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  give  consideration  to  withdraw- 
ing it. 
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Washington  National  Airport  now  car- 
ries 11  million  passengers  annually.  It 
handled  that  many  in  1972.  Last  year, 
Dulles  Airport  carried  2,500,000.  Dulles 
was  built  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
$110  million.  It  was  meant  to  be  the  dom- 
inant airport  serving  the  Washington 
area.  National  Airport  now  is  at  capac- 
ity. As  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire pomted  out,  it  has  reached  the 
point  where,  if  there  is  expansion  of  it, 
an  element  of  danger  cculd  be  involved. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  want  to  ponder 
very  carefully  before  it  ties  the  hands 
of  the  FAA  in  its  determination  as  to  how 
the  flights  in  and  out  of  Washington 
should  be  allocated. 

After  all,  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  flying  public  should  be  the  fore- 
most consideration,  and  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility and  prerogative  of  the  FAA 
to  make  that  determination. 

I  would  point  out  that  Washington 
National  air  operations  now  average  60 
flights  per  hour.  Air  operation  facilities 
are  already  being  used  to  capacity. 

Dulles  air  operations  capacity  is  100 
per  hour,  and  the  peak  average  now  is  20 
per  hour. 

So  I  think  that  what  the  Senate  would 
be  doing  if  it  adopts  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  in  determining 
how  best  to  allocate  air  flights  to  the 
Washington  area.  That  is  a  highly  tech- 
nical matter.  It  is  one  that  involves  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  traveling 
public. 

I  believe  the  Senate,  instead  of  trying 
to  determine  that  question  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  should  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  FAA. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  20  minutes 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia  t  Mr.  ScoTT ) . 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  my  distinguished  colleague 
yielding  to  me. 

I,  too,  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  I  op- 
pose it  for  a  large  variety  of  reasons.  We 
sometimes  think  of  National  Airport  as 
being  the  more  convenient  airport  for 
Washington.  If  we  do  that,  we  are  think- 
ing about  the  time  it  takes  to  get  to  Na- 
tional Airport,  not  the  time  it  takes  to 
get  airborne.  If  we  are  going  out  of 
Washington,  oftentimes  there  is  a  delay 
in  becoming  airborne.  If  we  are  coming 
in,  there  is  a  delay  in  getting  back  to  the 
ground  again.  I  submit  that  we  are  much 
safer  traveling  on  the  ground  to  Dulles 
Airport  than  we  are  when  we  are  stacked 
up  in  the  air,  trying  to  get  down  to  Na- 
tional Airport.  So  convenience  is  not  ex- 
actly what  it  appears  to  be. 

When  I  heard  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  I 
thought,  "Well,  maybe  this  is  a  good  way 
to  get  Interstate  66  completed  from  the 
Beltway  into  Washington.  Maybe  it  is  a 
good  way  to  get  rapid  rail  transit  out  to 
Dulles  Airport.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, by  his  amendment,  only  wants  to 
hold  this  proposal  up  until  these  things 
are  completed." 

But  we  do  have  a  safety  factor  at  Na- 
tional Airport.  We  may  get  experts  to  say 
that  it  is  just  as  safe  at  National  as  it  is 
at  Dulles.  But  that  is  not  what  the  pilots 


tell  me  privately.  With  as  many  planes 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  National  Air- 
port as  there  are,  the  human  factor  must 
be  considered.  It  is  altogether  possible  for 
an  air  traffic  controller  to  make  a  mis- 
take and  be  scheduling  planes  to  come 
in  and  to  go  out  at  the  same  period. 

There  is  also  the  noise  factor.  I  repre- 
sented much  of  northern  Virginia  in  the 
House  before  coming  to  the  Senate.  A 
large  number  of  constituents  told  me 
that  even  though  planes  are  supposed  to 
fly  over  the  Potomac  River — travel  over 
the  Potomac — they  deviate  from  that 
course.  In  fact,  one  gentleman  told  me 
he  was  going  to  run  acrainst  me  on  this 
count  alone:  thnt  the  noise  from  aircraft 
v.as  keeping  him  awake  at  night.  This 
threat  did  not  materialize;  he  did  not 
seek  office.  But  he  was  extremely  serious 
about  the  matter.  He  was  urging  that 
something  be  done  to  schedule  these 
flii^hts  at  Dulles. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  nature  of  lhes3  two 
airports.  The  Dulles  Internationai  Air- 
port was  planned  for  long  range  flights. 
Trees  have  Been  planted  all  around  the 
facility  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
noise  that  might  disturb  people  who 
live  nearby. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  spoke 
about  Dulles  International  Airport  be- 
ing used  to  its  complete  capacity.  It  is 
true  that  during  peak  hours  the  termi- 
nal facilities  are  used  almost  to  capacity, 
but  National  Airport  has  that  situation 
all  through  the  day  and  not  just  at 
peak  hours.  Washington  National  Air- 
port has  a  large  number  of  planes  go- 
ing in  and  out  all  day.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  provide  the  opportunity  for  Dulles 
International  Ain^ort  to  increa.se  its  fa- 
cilities in  its  planned  .segments. 

It  is  planned  as  the  airport  for  the 
future  that  c-in  accommodate  many 
times  the  number  of  flights  now  being 
used  at  Dtilles  International  Airport. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  were  adopted  we  would 
be  overruling  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration because  this  is  something 
they  have  planned.  We  have  created 
this  agency  for  the  purpose  of  oversee- 
ing, together  with  the  Cinl  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  flights  of  aircraft.  They 
have  made  an  announcement.  We 
should  look  at  portions  of  the  release 
made  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
in  January.  He  said; 

The  proposed  policy  Is  designed  to  en- 
hance the  short-haul  and  commuter  role  of 
Washington  National  Airport  by  phasing 
out  non-stop  flights  to  and  from  seven 
cities  beyond  a  650  mile  radius  of  Wash- 
ington and  one-stop  flights  to  and  from 
points  beyond  1.000  miles. 

The  then  Administrator  John  H. 
Shaffer,  said: 

Our  proposal  to  eliminate  long-range  non- 
stop and  one-stop  flights  to  and  from  Na- 
tional reinforces  our  long-standing  policy  re- 
garding the  proper  aeronautical  role  of  that 
facility  In  Its  relationship  to  Dulles. 

Dulles  Is  especially  suited  for  the  Interna- 
tional and  long-haul  markets  where  ground 
travel  time  ts  a  less  critical  factor.  Its  long 
runways,  large  ramp  areas  and  modern  ter- 
minal facilities  were  specifically  designed  for 
long-range,  heavier  aircraft  and  their  users. 


He  goes  on  to  State: 

The  650  mile  limit  on  non-stop  flights  at 
National  was  established  by  FAA  after  the 
airport  was  opened  to  two  and  three-engine 
Jets  in  April  1966.  However,  non-stop  service 
to  seven  cities  beyond  the  650  mile  limit  was 
exempted  from  the  ruling  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  "grandfather"  clause.  Four  of  these 
seven  cities  are  In  Florida — Orlando,  Tampa, 
West  Palm  Beach  and  Miami.  The  remaining 
three  are  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  Minnea- 
poUs-St.  Paul.  Together,  these  seven  cities 
account  for  67  flights  dally. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  new  policy 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
I  can  imderstand  the  concern  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  representing  the 
State  of  Missouri,  but  St.  Louis  and  other 
cities  were  excluded  from  the  general 
policy  in  April  1966.  Now,  it  is  thought 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  excluded. 

I  feel  when  we  create  an  agency  and 
that  agency  has  made  a  detailed  study, 
it  is  unwise  for  us  to  single  out  a  particu- 
lar incident  and  by  a  floor  amendment 
which  has  not  been  considered,  insofar 
as  this  Senator  knows,  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  attempt  to  revoke  the 
action  of  an  administrative  agency. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  know  all  Vir- 
ginians agree  with  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  We 
have  a  Virginia  Aviation,  Transporta- 
tion, and  Airport  Study  Commission. 
They  have  prepared  a  very  detailed  studj- 
on  the  use  of  National  Airport  as  well  as 
Dulles  International  Airport,  both  being 
located  within  our  State,  even  though 
both  are  Federal  airports.  The  Governor 
of  Virginia  issued  a  statement  approving 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. The  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  by  unanimous  vote  has  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  actions.  We  have 
within  Fairfax  County  an  economic  de- 
velopment authority  that  has  written 
to  me  and  I  am  sure  to  other  representa- 
tives of  Virginia  in  Congress,  and  they 
have  asked  that  there  be  a  change  in  the 
number  of  airplane  flights  from  National 
and  that  they  be  transferred  to  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport.  The  County  of  Fair- 
fax also  has  approved  it. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  prelimi- 
nary Federal  environmental  statement 
made  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  I  wish 
to  read  in  part.  Today  we  hear  about  the 
environment  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  I  hear  various  Members  of 
this  body  talk  about  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  and  noise  pollution.  We  have 
a  detailed  study  in  which  various  alter- 
natives In  the  use  of  Washington  Nation- 
al Airport  and  the  Dulles  International 
Airport  are  discussed.  The  study  I  have 
before  me  is  95  pages  in  length.  On  page 
31  of  the  report  it  is  stated: 

CONTTNUED    SCHEDULING   PEACTICES    VERSUS 

New  Pouct 

The  short  haul/long  haul  future  division 
of  air  service  Is  the  most  promising  of  all  of 
the  known  alternatives.  It  would  preserve  not 
only  our  past  airport  investments,  but  also 
preserve  the  many  other  positive  benefits 
which  economically  accrue  to  the  public, 
both  locally  and  nationally  from  major  air- 
ports and  the  national  aviation  system. 

Therefore  the  only  alternatives  that  were 
considered  appropriate  for  full  environmental 
analysis  was  that  of  continuing  the  current 
scheduling  practices  and  markets  or  adopt- 
ing the  proposed  policy  which  refines  the 
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dichotomy  between  DCA  and  IAD,  the  short 
haul  businessman's  airport  and  the  long  haul 
International  airport.  This  analysis  (Section 
XI)  showed  the  new  policy  to  be  advanta- 
geous environmentally  with  no  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  as  a  result  of  the  policy 
change  when  the  total  Impact  was  studied. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  it  seems  to 
me  why  v.-e  should  move  some  of  the 
flights  from  Washington  National  Air- 
port to  Dulles  International  Airport  that 
I  join  my  colleague  from  Virginia  in  urg- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  re- 
consider the  amendment  which  he  has 
offered.  I  would  hope  that  he  wotild  see  fit 
to  withdraw  it.  In  the  event  he  does  not, 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  should  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  On  the  time 
that  has  been  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
withhold. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  acting  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  that,  if  possible,  he 
would  prefer  having  no  votes  on  any 
amendment  or  on  any  issue  before 
2:30  this  afternoon. 

In  his  absence,  I  will  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  If  there  is  no 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Now  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment No.  286  occur  at  2:30  p.m.  this 
afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Marj'land  wish  the 
floor? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  yield  me  2 
minutes  so  I  might  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  Senator  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  do  not  want  5  minutes. 
I  want  to  speak  on  the  bill  itself  later, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  confuse  my  discus- 
sion as  between  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  support  of  the  bill. 

I  think  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Virginia  have  covered  the 
opposition  to  this  amendment  quite  well. 
There  are  many,  many  good  reasons  why 
the  amendment  should  not  be  adopted. 

At  the  time  the  FAA  announced  its 
decision  for  transfer  of  some  flights  away 
from  National  Airport,  I  objected  to  the 
PAA's  decision,  not  as  to  the  reasons 
for  its  decision,  but  as  to  the  way  it  im- 
plemented its  decision.  I  still  find  fault 
with  the  way  it  implemented  its  deci- 
sion, but  I  cannot  find  fault  with  the 


decision  to  reduce  some  flights  in  and 
out  of  National  Airport. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  there  is 
too  much  traffic  in  this  overworked  facil- 
ity and  that,  if  possible,  this  traffic,  serv- 
ing the  Metropolitan  Washington  area, 
should  be  moved  to  other  airports  in  the 
region. 

I  camiot  find  fault  with  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  because  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  National  A.irport  is 
the  most  convenient  airport  to  people 
who  travel  a  great  deal  in  and  out  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  but  I  can  fault  the 
logic  of  the  amendment  because  it  seems 
to  me  what  we  are  doing  in  this  amend- 
ment is  something  that  the  Senate  is 
really  not  qualified  to  do.  We  are  making 
a  judgment  as  to  the  safety  of  a  particu- 
lar facility  for  transporting  people  in 
and  out  of  a  region,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  decision  can  be  made  only  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  should  be  involved 
in  a  decision  of  this  kind.  We  should  not 
be  taking  over  that  function  in  this 
body. 

I  hope,  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
who  use  the  airports  of  the  area,  that 
this  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  reasonably  brief  in  response  to  the  ar- 
guments set  forth  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  <Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  CMr. 
Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall).  The  main  thrust  of  the 
arguments  of  all  four  Senators  just  men- 
tioned is  the  question  of  safety.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  are  aware  that  the  FAA 
has  repeatedly  testified  before  various, 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  tiiat 
Washington  National  Airport  is  one  of 
the  safest  airports  in  the  country  for  a 
large  metropolitan  area.  It  has  a  safety 
record  second  to  none,  and  that  testi- 
mony has  been  given  repeatedly  by  the 
FAA  before  various  committees  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  FAA  testified  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  2  years  ago  that  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  could  safely 
accommodate  as  many  as  75  flights  per 
hour.  It  now  handles  only  40  flights 
every  hour.  So,  according  to  the  FAA, 
Washington  National  Airport  is  a  very, 
very,  very  safe  airport  as  it  is  now  func- 
tioning and  it  has  the  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate additional  flights  and  it 
could  almost  double  the  number  of 
flights  it  is  currently  accommodating 
and  still  remain  a  safe  airport. 

The  safety  issue  raised  here,  therefore. 
is  a  bugaboo.  Nevertheless.  I  will  offer  a 
modification  of  my  amendment  to  clear 
up  the  safety  question  entirely. 

Secondly,  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  ScoTT)  pointed  out  that  the 
Eagleton  amendment,  in  effect  would  be 
disagreeing  with  the  findings  of  the  FAA. 
I  say  amen.  I  do  disagree  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  FAA  when  it  transfers  service 
to  26  cities  away  from  National  but  does 
not  transfer  flights  to  or  from  Chicago. 
The  Senator  talks  about  .short-haul, 
business-special  flights.  The  FAA  does 
not  tamper  with  those  precious  flights 
to  Chicago,  no  siree.  All  hell  would  break 
loose  if  we  transferred  flights  from  Chi- 


cago away  from  National  Airport  to  the 
cornfields  in  Virginia  or  near  the  down- 
town area  of  Baltimore.  The  FAA  would 
not  dare  think  of  transferring  Chicago 
flights,  but  it  transferred  fiights  to  26 
other  cities. 

So,  I  do  disagree  with  the  FAA.  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.)  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  ScoTTi  also  disagree  with 
the  FAA,  because  those  two  Senators 
dre  supporting  S.  2047.  the  basic  bill 
in  question,  and  the  FAA  does  not  sup- 
port it.  The  FAA  savs  it  is  a  "lousv" 
bill. 

The  two  Senators  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Scott)  can 
find  time  to  oppose  the  FAA  on  the  basic 
bill,  but  they  cannot  find  time  to  oppose 
the  FAA  on  another  facet  that  is  inte- 
grally related  to  this  bill. 

We  are  talking  about  how  quickly  peo- 
ple can  get  from  an  airport  in  far  off 
Virginia  to  downtown  Washington.  Peo- 
ple coming  from  St.  Louis  or  Los  Angeles 
are  not  fljing  to  Dulles  Airport  to  spend 
a  pleasant  afternoon  at  the  Marriott 
Motel  at  Dulles  Airport.  Presumably 
when  they  get  here  they  want  to  get  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  because  they  have 
business  to  transact  either  up  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  or  the  Justice  Department,  or 
wherever,  and  they  would  be  seriously  in- 
convenienced in  traveling  from  such  an 
airport  as  Dulles,  to  Washington,  which 
would  take  an  hour  each  way.  The  non- 
stop flight  from  St.  Louis  to  National 
Airport  is  1  hour  and  15  minutes.  If  we 
add  another  hour  to  that  time,  and  then 
an  hour  going  back  on  a  round  trip,  we 
are  talking  about  an  important  loss  of 
time.  Thus,  until  the  rapid  rail  line  from 
Dulles  to  downtown  Washington  or  the 
arterial  line  from  Friendship  are  in  place, 
it  is  grotesquely  inconvenient  to  make 
thousands  of  passengers  travel  that  extra 
hour  or  hour  and  a  quarter,  depending 
on  which  airport  they  are  using. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
ScoTTi  disagrees  with  the  FAA  on  the 
basic  premise  of  the  bill  because  the  FAA 
opposes  the  bill  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  then  I  think  he  should 
find  it  equally  easy  in  his  heart  to  dis- 
agree with  the  FAA  on  the  subject 
matter  covered  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  think  there 
is  a  material  difference  between  dis- 
agreeing with  the  Federal  a\i.'-,tion  agen- 
cy on  access,  on  rapid  rail  transit,  on 
access  with  automobiles,  and  disagreeing 
with  it  with  regard  to  the  flight  of  air- 
craft. I  do  not  know  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  as  distinguished  from 
the  entire  department,  has  a  particular 
expertise  with  regard  to  ground  trans- 
portation. It  is  a  question  of  judgment 
as  to  how  soon  this  road  should  be  com- 
pleted and  how  soon  the  rapid  rail  line 
should  be  completed.  I  would  like  to  see 
them  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

If  there  is  a  disagreement  with  regard 
to  the  bill  as  a  whole,  it  relates  to  mat- 
ters that  the  FAA  is  not  especially  well 
qualified  in.  Their  particular  expertise 
relates  to  the  flight  of  aircraft,  and  the 
Senator's  amendment  relates  to  the  flight 
of  aircraft.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is 
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anything  actually  wrong  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  two  Senators  from  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  We  are 
talking  about  two  different  matters. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
disagree  with  the  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  The  FAA  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  both  op- 
pose the  bill — and  the  FAA  is  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  with, 
I  hope,  some  expertise  in  ground  trans- 
Ewrtation.  I  hope  he  is  not  saying  that 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  in  charge  of  transportation,  in- 
sofar as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned, which  is  in  charge  of  planning 
Metro  systems  and  other  mass  transit 
system,  has  no  expertise  in  ground  trans- 
portation. 

If  that  be  the  case,  I  am  appalled.  Be- 
fore any  new  airport  site  can  be  approved, 
the  FAA  must  OK  access  arrangements. 
For  instance,  the  FAA  must  consider  lo- 
cating an  airport  in  southern  Illinois. 
That  is  a  wonderful  idea.  They  will  con- 
sider locating  an  airport  at  Waterloo, 
ni.  And  part  of  the  consideration  Is 
whether  there  are  access  roads  and 
whether  the  people  in  the  metropolitan 
area  will  be  able  to  conveniently  get  to 
such  airports.  To  do  this,  the  FAA  has 
to  have  expertise  in  ground  transporta- 
tion. 

It  has  to  consider  the  movement  of 
people  from  airport  to  airport  as  well  as 
their  being  able  to  fly  from  one  place  to 
another.  They  cannot  do  it  by  parachute. 
They  must  do  It  by  monorail,  bus,  or 
whatever  other  means  there  are  of  get- 
ting to  the  airport  so  that  they  can  travel 
to  a  different  city. 

Ground  transportation  is  part  of  the 
overall  air  transportation  and  is  part  of 
locating  the  airport.  And  certainly  It  is 
part  of  the  consideration  given  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  safety  issue,  originally  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  I  think  is  really  a  false  issue. 
However.  I  intend  to  take  care  of  It  by 
a  modification  of  my  amendment. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  if  for  some  rea- 
son there  ought  to  be  flights  from  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  to  Dulles,  that  is  fine.  I  do 
not  fault  the  FAA  if  it  puts  a  flight  there, 
as  long  as  It  does  not  take  away  the  exist- 
ing flights  into  National.  That  is  all  my 
amendment  would  prevent.  If  there  are 
any  additional  flights  needed  to  these  26 
cities  or  any  other  cities,  send  them  to 
Dulles,  and  if  the  people  will  fly  on  them, 
that  Is  fine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  at  the  desk  be 
modified  as  follows: 

On  line  4.  after  the  words  "tJnlted  States". 
Insert  the  following :  . .  .  except  for  reasons  of 
air  safety  . . . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  amendment  Is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  between  lines  17  and  18.  Insert 
the  following: 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  shall  not  eliminate 
or  reduce  any  air  transportation  service 
between  Washington  National  Airport  and 
any  other  airport  In  the  United  States  except 
for  reasons  of  air  safety  until  either  (1)  the 


rail  rapid  transit  line  authorized  to  be 
planned  In  this  section  or  (2)  the  rail  rapid 
transit  line  authorized  to  be  studied  In  sec- 
tion 10  Is  constructed  and  In  operation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  during  his 
absence,  the  assistance  majority  leader 
indicated  that  it  would  be  preferable  if 
no  votes  were  to  occur  prior  to  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  therefore  ob- 
tained unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  vote  on  my  amendment  at  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  perfectly  satisfactory.  If  there  are  any 
amendments  or  amendments  to  the 
amendment.  I  wish  that  they  would  be 
offered  at  this  time  so  that  they  would 
not  be  placed  in  the  state  of  limbo. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
this  the  only  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  to  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  other  printed  amendments  and 
no  other  imprinted  amendments  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  to  be  no  further  amendment — 
and  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
the  time  to  vote  has  been  reached  which 
is  perfectly  satisfactory — I  suggest  that 
all  time  be  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
bUl. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Proxmire)  wishes  to  speak  against 
the  bill-in-chief.  I  wonder  if  that  should 
occur  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  speak  briefly  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  we  have  remaining  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  7  minutes  remaining  on  the  bill  and 
26  minutes  remain  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding. We  allowed  an  hour  on 
the  bill,  and  an  hour  on  amendments, 
except  that  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
which  had  2'2  hours.  It  was  not  the  In- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  use  up  all  the  time  on  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  has  a  great 
interest  in  the  bill.  I  therefore  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  would 
object  If  I  were  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Mar>-land  have 
more  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  be  will- 
ing to  vield  time  to  him. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  assistant, 
Mr.  Lewis,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill  as  well  as  the  Alaskan  Pipeline  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  legislation.  I  will 
not  speak  in  regard  to  the  sections  deal- 
ing with  Dulles  since  that  matter  has 
been  adequately  covered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  and  by  the  Senators  from 
Virginia.  However,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  section  10  which  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  contract  wath  the 
Transit  Authority  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  feasibility,  including  pre- 
liminary engineering,  of  extending  a  rail 
rapid  transit  line  in  the  median  of  the 
Baltimore- Washington  Expressway  from 
the  proposed  Greenbelt  Road  Metro  Sta- 
tion area  near  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Expressway  to  the  Friendship  Inter- 
national Airport. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  quite  accurately  given 
the  history  of  this  legislation  from  the 
time  it  started  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives up  to  the  present  time.  I 
think  that  he  is  perhaps  correct  in  say- 
ing that  in  previous  years  the  fact  that 
it  was  sought  to  include  the  Friendship 
Airport  may  have  been  a  consideration 
in  its  defeat.  However,  that  is  no  longer 
the  case  because  this  legislation  came 
from  the  Commerce  Committee  with  the 
Friendship  Airport  amendment  in  it. 

We  are  now  living  in  an  age  of  real- 
ism, in  which  we  did  not  live  at  a  previ- 
ous time. 

In  Maryland,  we  are  used  to  consider- 
ing all  matters  on  a  regional  area  basis. 
When  we  deal  with  health  matters,  we 
are  asked  to  deal  with  them  on  a 
regional  basis.  And  when  we  deal  with 
matters  of  mass  transit,  such  as  we  are 
now  dealing  with,  we  deal  with  them  on 
a  regional  basis  as  the  problem  affects 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

When  we  deal  with  matters  affecting 
the  Potomac  River,  and  most  signif- 
icantly nowadays,  the  sewage  that  flows 
into  the  river,  we  do  it  on  a  regional 
basis.  And  because  of  that,  Mary- 
land is  penalized  to  an  extent  be- 
cause we  now  have  a  housing  morato- 
rium in  Maryland  that  is  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  Maryland  is  ordered  to  act 
on  a  regional  basis  with  the  District 
of  Columbia.  That  affects  the  sewage 
treatment  in  Montgomery  County,  and 
the  operation  of  the  Blue  Plains  Sewer- 
age Plant  has  the  effect  of  slowing  down 
the  progress  which  Maryland  was  mak- 
ing in  this  regard. 

We  were  happy  to  do  it,  even  though 
there  was  some  penalty  for  our  State. 
We  are  living  in  an  era  when  we  consider 
our  problems  on  a  regional  basis. 

When  we  consider  air  transportation 
to  and  from  the  area,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered on  a  regional  basis.  And  If  we  are 
going  to  take  some  of  the  load  off  of  the 
National  Airport,  It  is  quite  logical  that 
in  addition  to  transferring  some  of  the 
load  to  Dulles,  we  also  should  transfer 
some  of  the  load  to  Friendship  and  put 
these  airports  in  a  position  where  the 
public  can  make  a  choice  as  to  the  air- 
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port  and  we  can  see  that  the  facilities 
that  are  there  are  served. 

I  was  happy  to  note,  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  that  in  today's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  Daily 
News,  on  page  B-2,  there  appears  an 
article  the  title  of  which  is  "Friendship 
Gets  Facelift,  50  Percent  Larger  Ter- 
minal." 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  being 
done  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  article  points  out  that: 

Friendship  International  Airport  Is  under- 
going a  $39  million  facelift  designed  to  make 
the  23-year-old  facility  easier  for  passengers 
to  use. 

Improvements  include  making  the  ter- 
minal 50  percent  larger,  adding  extra  parking 
areas,  enlarging  the  baggage  claim  section 
and  changing  the  configuration  of  airplane 
service  areas  so  to  handle  747s  and  other 
large  Jets. 

Elsewhere  the  article  points  out  that: 
Plans    call    for    expanding    the    terminal 

building  from  Its  present  350.700  square  feet 

to  514.200  square  feet. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that: 

The  extra  space  would  give  the  airport 
the  capacity  to  handle  11.2  million  passen- 
gers by  1982.  Currently  approximately  2.9 
million  people  use  the  airport  located  south 
of  Baltimore,  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment will  be  made  shortly.  I  think,  that 
this  is  a  costly  procedure,  that  we  are 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  some  $10 
million  under  this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  would  point  out  that  section  10  of  the 
bill,  which  authorizes  the  feasibility 
study  of  the  construction  of  a  groimd 
transport  facility  to  Friendship,  would 
cost  about  $150,000.  So  of  the  SIO  mil- 
lion authorized  in  the  bill,  about  $150,000 
would  be  used  to  undertake  and  conduct 
the  study  of  the  transit  system  to  Friend- 
ship Airport. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  money 
well  spent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yie^d  the  Senator 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
is  money  well  spent,  because  It  wUl 
help  tie  together  the  air  transportation 
system  of  this  region.  I  would  suggest 
also  that  if  the  study  proves  that  such 
a  mass  transit  system  route  is  feasible,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction would  be  borne  by  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  that  should  come  as 
a  great  relief  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Here  we  would  have  a  case  w'here  the 
local  and  State  governments  were  co- 
operating with  the  Federal  Government 
to  improve  accessibility  to  the  air  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  entire  region. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  look  with  favor 
on  this  measure,  because  it  would  improve 
the  flow  of  traffic  to  all  the  major  air- 
ports of  the  region,  and  allow  all  of  the 
major  airports  to  be  considered  on  an 
equitable  basis.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  promptly  to  pass  it. 


ExHiBrr  1 

[From   the   Evening   Star   and   Dally  News. 

July  9.  1973] 

Friendship  Gets  Facelift — 50  Percent 

Larger  Terminal 

Friendship  International  Airport  Is  under- 
going a  $39  million  facelift  designed  to  make 
the  23-year-old  facility  easier  for  passengers 
to  use. 

Improvements  include  making  the  termi- 
nal larger,  adding  extra  parking  areas,  en- 
larging the  baggage  claim  sectl.in  and  chang- 
ing the  configuration  of  airplane  service  areas 
so  as  to  handle  747s  and  other  large  jets. 

"We're  building  for  the  future,"  said  Melvln 
Mallonee,  public  information  director  for  the 
Maryland  State  Aviation  Administration. 

He  said  the  work  should  be  finished  In  time 
for  the  1976  bicentennial  celebration. 

Plans  call  for  expanding  the  terminal 
building  from  Its  present  350,700  square  feet 
to  514,200  square  feet  and  changing  the  T- 
shape  of  the  terminal  into  an  upsldedowTi  W. 

Mallonee  said  the  extra  space  would  give 
the  airport  the  capacity  to  handle  11.2  mil- 
lion passengers  by  1982.  Currently  approxi- 
mately 2.9  million  people  use  the  airport 
located  south  of  Baltimore. 

The  expansion  will  enlarge  the  present 
baggage  claim  area  seven  times.  The  remodel- 
ing also  will  add  seven  passenger  entrances, 
making  It  possible  to  drive  to  the  entrance 
where  a  passengers'  ticket  counter  Is  located. 

"We're  trying  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
walking  a  passenger  has  to  do,  especially  with 
his  baggage,"  Mallonee  said. 

The  part  of  the  terminal  which  services 
planes  will  be  equipped  to  handle  DCIO,  747, 
and  Lockheed  1011  airplanes.  There  is  now 
only  one  747  operating  out  of  Friendship  but 
the  airport  does  not  have  facilities  to  service 
it. 

The  multl-mllllon  dollar  facelift  Is  being 
paid  for  by  the  department,  which  assumed 
control  of  the  airport  a  year  ago. 

The  department  hopes  by  refurbishing  the 
airport  to  draw  passengers  away  from  al- 
ready overcrowded  National  Airport  outside 
of  Washington  and  from  Dulles  International 
Airport,  both  of  which  are  operated  by  the 
federal  government. 

One  major  renovation  concerns  parking, 
which  has  long  been  a  headache  for  Friend- 
ship users.  Last  month  the  airport  opened 
up  a  150-car  public  parking  lot  for  persons 
wishing  to  park  for  a  short  p?rlod.  The  air- 
port also  has  a  parking  lot  with  more  than 
3,000  spaces,  and  a  valet  lot  for  people  who 
want  to  leave  their  cars  for  several  days. 

The  airport  recently  purchased  two  "plane- 
mates"  for  $600,000.  They  are  to  be  used  to 
taxi  passengers  between  the  terminal  and 
planes  while  construction  Is  going  on.  The 
150-passenger  mobile  lounges  will  also  be  used 
to  make  quicker  connections  between  planes 
on  international  flights. 

Mallonee  said  the  construction  would  begin 
In  earnest  next  spring.  Meanwhile  the  termi- 
nal Is  being  repainted,  300  new  signs  are  being 
erected  to  direct  people  to  the  airport  and  an 
IBM  computer-based  security  system  Is  being 
Installed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(This  order  was  subsequently  modi- 
fled  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene 
at  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


Republican  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <  Mr.  Cot- 
ton I ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
request  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
return  to  the  Senate  H.R.  8619.  appro- 
priating funds  for  agriculture,  environ- 
ment, and  consumer  protection  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  diflS- 
culty  with  the  figures,  in  that  they  were 
mistranscribed  or  transcribed  wrongly. 
It  is  a  technical  matter. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  McClellan)  is  present 
in  the  Chamber.  I  assume  that  this  is  a 
necessary  step. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  going  to  ask 
him  next.' 

This  is  to  correct  the  figures  on  the 
appropriation  bill.  They  put  the  wrong 
figures  on  it,  apparently.  It  is  a  matter 
of  a  technical  correction  of  figures,  with 
no  substantial  difference. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO 
REQUEST  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES TO  RETURN  H.R.  8619 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  acting 


TRANSIT  LINES  TO  DULLES  AND 
FRIENDSHIP  AIRPORTS 

The  Senate  continued  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2047)  to  authorize  a 
Federal  payment  for  the  planning  of  a 
transit  line  in  the  median  of  the  Dulles 
Airport  Road  and  for  a  feasibility  study 
of  rapid  transit  to  Friendship  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

There  are  a  few  figures  that  I  think 
should  be  emphasized  in  considering  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

One  figure  is  that  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers who  used  National  Airport  dur- 
ing 1972  exceeded  11  million.  The  num- 
ber going  through  Dulles  was  2.5  million, 
and  the  number  utilizing  Friendship  was 
3  million.  So.  if  we  are  to  contain  the 
growth  of  National  Airport  to  a  reason- 
able figure,  the  FAA  must  have  the  au- 
thority to  channel  the  flights  between 
the  three  Washington  area  airports  as 
it  feels  necessary-  to  protect  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  the  traveling  public. 

In  regard  to  air  operations.  Dulles  has 
an  air  operations  capacity  of  100  flights 
per  hour.  Its  peak  use  now  is  20  per  hour. 
That  is  Dulles  International  Airport. 
The  Washington  National  Airport  has 
an  air  operations  capacity  of  60  per  hour, 
and  that  is  the  rate  that  National  Air- 
port is  now  experiencing.  60  flights  per 
hour.  So  National  is  operating  at  capac- 
ity, while  at  Dulles  they  are  operating 
at  only  20  percent  of  capacity. 

I  sav  again.  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
wise, by  legislative  act.  to  prevent  the 
FAA  from  arranging  the  flights  in  and 
out  of  these  three  local  airports  as  the 
FAA  feels  is  necessary  and  desirable  to 
protect  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
traveling  public. 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Senator's 
yielding.  I  would  just  like  to  .supplement 
the  remarks  that  he  has  made  about  the 
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capacities  of  tlae  various  airports. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missomi  did  not  intend  to 
misrepresent  the  number  of  flights,  but 
he  omitted  to  mention  the  20  general 
aviation  instrument  flights  per  hour  that 
go  in  and  out  of  National  Airport. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  document  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
entitled  "Policy  Regarding  Role  of  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport."  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  that  docu- 
ment, because  it  does  confirm  the  various 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  In  reading  it,  I 
shall  change  the  words  slightly.  In  the 
document,  the  phrase  "DCA"  is  used  to 
refer  to  National  Airport,  and  another 
group  of  letters,  IAD,"  is  used  to  refer 
to  Dulles.  I  shall  refer  to  those  airports 
by  name.  Except  for  that  change,  this  is 
a  quotation  from  the  statement  made  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  It 
says: 

National  Airport,  located  four  and  one-half 
miles  from  downtown  Washington,  Is  cur- 
rently the  most  utUlzed  Washington  airport. 
Nearly  10.4  million  air  carrier  passengers  used 
National  during  fiscal  year  1972.  Airslde  ca- 
pacity of  National  Airport  is  approximately 
60  Instrument  Flight  Rule  operations  per 
hour,  of  which  40  have  been  allocated  to  air 
carrier  operations  and  20  to  other  aircraft 
operations.  The  air  carrier  allocation  Is  fully 
utilized  during  most  hours  of  the  day.  Pres- 
ent terminal  capacity  of  National  Is  estimated 
to  be  approximately  3.500  passengers  per 
hour  The  present  capacity  Is  occasionally 
approached  during  peak  hotirs.  Metro  service 
wUl  facilitate  handling  of  passengers  at  the 
airport.  To  reduce  the  effects  of  noise  in  the 
surrounding  residential  areas  during  the 
night.  Jet  air  carrier  flights  are  not  scheduled 
at  National  between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 

The  two  major  access  roads  to  Washington 
National  Airport,  Route  :tl  and  the  George 
Washington  Parkway,  are  also  major  com- 
muting routes  and  axe  operating  at  or  near 
capacity  during  peak  hours.  Frequent  con- 
gestion occurs  within  the  Internal  traffic  sys- 
tem at  Washington  National  Airport. 

The  main  terminal  building  at  Washington 
National  Airport  was  constructed  in  the  early 
1940's,  and  the  north  terminal  building  was 
added  In  1958.  Although  some  significant 
modernization  has  been  accomplished  re- 
cently by  several  air  carriers,  the  aesthetic 
appearance  and  Internal  circulation  systems 
are  in  need  of  improvement  and  moderni- 
zation. 

2.    DULLES    INTERNATIONAL   AIRPORT    (HD) 

Dulles  International  Airport,  designed  by 
Pero  Saarlnen,  Is  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  efficient  airports 
in  the  country.  The  airport  Is  located  26  miles 
from  downtown  Washington.  Since  its  open- 
ing In  November  1962,  passenger  use  of  Dulles 
International  Airport  has  grown  to  a  level 
of  Just  over  2.2  million  air  carrier  passengers 
In  fiscal  year  1972. 

Alrside  capacity  of  Dulles  International 
Airport  Is  approximately  100  Instrument 
Flight  Rule  Operations  per  hour.  Current 
peak  hour  al^  carrier  utilization  is  approxi- 
mately 20  operat:o-is  per  hour.  Terminal 
capacity  of  approximately  1,000  passengers 
per  hour  is  currently  approached  only  dur- 
ing the  peak  hours.  In  contrast  to  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  where  air  terminal 
utUlzatlon  Is  high  throughout  the  day.  off- 
peak  usage  of  Dulles  International  Airport 
falls  far  below  50 '"r  of  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  read  this  because  it  is  an 
official  statement  of  the  FAA  and  high- 
lights the  underutilization  of  Dulles  and 


the  full  capacity  use  at  National.  It 
points  up  the  need  for  the  transfer  of 
these  limited  number  of  flights  from 
National  to  Dulles. 

I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's v-ielding  to  me. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  which  is  now  at 
the  desk,  and  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Johnston).  The  amendment  to  the 
amendment  will  not  be  in  order  until  the 
time  on  the  Eagleton  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back,  or  done  by  mianimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pi'esl- 
dent,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  Eagleton  amendment  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment-  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  in  order,  and  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

No.  286 

On  line  4  of  the  amendment  Insert  the 
following  after  the  word  "airport"  "except 
Friendship  Airport". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  withdraw  this  amendment  and 
not  press  it,  but  wanted  time  to  speak 
on  the  bill  as  I  saw  no  other  way  in 
which  to  secure  the  appropriate  time  to 
do  so.  I  therefore  decided  to  do  it  in  this 
way  and  I  will  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  wrong. 
I  oppose  the  entire  legislation.  It  is  a 
Federal  giveaway.  It  is  a  giveaway  that 
will  be  transparent  to  anyone  not  living 
in  Washington,  Virginia,  or  Maryland. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  as  to  provide  this 
kind  of  special  consideration  for  one  or 
two  airports  only,  just  because  we  fly 
out  of  here  ourselves.  It  is,  reaUy,  self- 
serving  legislation. 

It  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$10  million  for  two  purposes;  namely, 
one,  the  planning  of  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem to  Dulles  and  a  feasibility  study  of 
a  rapid  transit  system  to  Friendship.  It 
has  been  flatly  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, as  I  will  show  in  a  minute. 

We  all  know  that  mass  transit  will  be 
important  in  relieving  some  of  the  pol- 
lution and  conge.stion  on  our  highways. 
But  spending  $10  million  on  these  two 
particular  projects  in  this  year  of  budg- 
etary austerity  is  sheer  folly. 

Just  2  days  ago  it  was  disclo.sed 
that  we  have  had  another  terrific  in- 
crease in  wholesale  prices.  Interest 
rates  have  gone  up  very  sharply.  The 
reason  they  have  done  so  is  that  the 
only  weapon  we  are  now  using  to  com- 
bat inflation  is  monetary  policy,  to  hold 
down  the  supply  of  money.  What  we 
should  be  doing  is  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending,  too.  This  morning  I  said  that 
we  should  cut  back  our  ceiling  by  $5 
billion.  It  is  a  small  amount  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here,  as  $10  million  could  not 
be  considered  to  have  a  significant  infla- 
tionary effect,  but  it  Is  symbolic.  We 
are  spending  money  here  only  to  make 


it  easier  for  ourselves,  our  staffs,  friends 
and  neighbors  to  get  out  to  Dulles  or  to 
Friendship  a  little  easier. 

This  year,  when  cuts  are  being 
made  in  areas  of  critical  need  to  many 
of  our  citizens — in  housing,  health,  so- 
cial services  programs — we  just  simply 
carmot  afford  this  amount  of  money  to 
help  those  persons  who  can  afford  air 
travel  have  a  quick  and  cheap  way  of 
getting  to  two  airports  to  take  long- 
distance flights. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  in  this 
legislation  is  take  a  $10-million  step 
along  the  way  toward  providing  these 
rapid-transit  links.  It  is  clear  from  the 
bill  that  actual  design  and  construction 
of  the  Dulles  link  would  not  be  far  be- 
hind, since  the  legislation  would  affirm 
the— 

intent  of  the  Congress  .  .  .  that  the  transit 
line  ...  be  designed  and  constructed  as  soon 
as  practicable  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

This  $10  million  authorization,  and 
this  commitment  to  spend  many  tens  of 
millions  more  on  construction,  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Department  of  Ti-ansportation 
expressed  its  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Dulles  hnk  in  hearings  1 
year  ago.  James  Beggs,  Under  Secretary 
of  DOT,  stated  the  main  objections  very 
clearly  and  succinctly: 

The  responsible  course  of  action  Is  to  re- 
quire the  region  to  go  through  the  hard  but 
necessary  process  of  analyzing  this  project 
vis-a-vis  its  other  needs  .  .  .  The  Federal 
Government  is  currently  operating  under  ex- 
treme financial  strictures,  and  this  is  not 
the  time,  we  believe,  for  a  project  which  will 
not  become  operative  until  six  years 
hence  .  .  .  We  believe  .  .  .  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  rail  transit  link  as  envisioned  ,  .  . 
Is  clearly  premature  at  this  time. 

That  was  1  year  ago.  This  year,  the 
SIO  million  authorization  for  planning 
for  the  Dulles  link,  and  for  a  feasibility 
study  for  the  Friendsliip  link,  was  re- 
ported without  hearings.  No  agency  com- 
ments were  received  by  the  committee. 
However,  conversations  between  my 
staff  and  officials  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation  affirm  that  the  Depart- 
ment's objections,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Beggs,  still  stand.  The  situation  has  not 
changed  since  Mr.  Beggs'  comments 
were  made. 

Undersecretary  Beggs  was  not  only 
concerned  about  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  Dulles  plan,  however.  He  made  a 
number  of  other  points  against  the  pro- 
posal which  still  stand. 

First,  he  said  the  timing  is  wrong.  The 
envisioned  link  to  Dulles  would  connect 
with  the  K  route  of  the  Metro  system. 
The  K  route  has  been  tangled  in  legal 
complications  even  during  this  planning 
stage.  The  K  route  was  to  be  constructed 
in  the  median  strip  of  1-66,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  was  halted  by  a  court  order 
and  is  stagnated. 

Even  if  the  legal  problems  are  solved, 
the  K  route  will  not  be  completed  until 
1978  at  the  earliest.  This  is  1973.  That 
is  5  years  away.  Mr.  Beggs  concluded: 

To  construct  the  airport  connection  at 
this  time  would  serve  no  truly  useful  pur- 
pose. While  some  costs  may  be  saved  by 
construction  now,  we  may  well  find  in  a 
year  or  so  that  newer,  faster,  and  more  ef- 
ficient technology  is  available  for  the  same 
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purpose  and  that  the  airport  system  is  out- 
dated before  It  Is  operational. 

We  should  not  start  planning  now, 
either,  if  the  plans  could  be  outmoded  by 
advancing  technology. 

Under  Secretary  Beggs  also  questioned 
the  cost,  and  with  good  reason.  The  ulti- 
mate cost  of  the  Dulles  line  alone — this 
Is  not  including  the  Friendship  line — 
was  estimated  in  1969  to  be  $90  million 
in  1969  dollars.  Construction  would  not 
begin  until  1978,  and  by  then  the  price 
will  have  inflated  to  way  over  $100  mil- 
lion. Why  plan  now  when  we  would  have 
to  wait  for  the  construction,  and  then 
find  that  the  construction  might  be  too 
expensive  or  the  planning  outmoded? 

Under  Secretary  Beggs  also  questioned 
local  involvement.  He  said: 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  transpor- 
tation projects.  If  they  are  to  be  successfully 
implemented,  must  be  of  local  concern  and 
carry  with  them  local  commitments. 

In  other  words,  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land should  also  put  out  money,  but  of 
course,  they  want  it  when  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  any. 

Continuing : 

A  superimposed  solution  almost  always 
falls;  a  locally  selected  solution  is  normally 
better  suited  to  the  precise  needs  of  the  tir- 
ban  area  Involved  .  .  .  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  should  not  make  the  decisions 
which  most  properly  belong  to  the  local  com- 
munities themselves.  In  the  area  of  rapid 
transit  ...  we  have  found  .  .  .  best  ...  a 
funding  arrangement  which  requires  the  lo- 
calities to  provide  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
federally  assisted  capital  projects.  .  .  .  We 
believe  that  if  the  local  jurisdictions  are 
not  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  project's 
merit  or  importance  to  contribute  a  portion 
of  its  cost,  we  may  be  deceiving  ourselves  as 
to  Its  real  value. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  argu- 
ments against  the  Federal  Government 
putting  up  $2  for  every  $1  locally,  and  I 
have  been  one  of  those  critical  of  it. 
There  have  been  plenty  of  arguments 
against  the  Federal  Government  putting 
up  $9  for  every  $1,  as  we  do  with  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  argument  for  the  Federal 
Government  putting  up  all  the  money. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no 
local  discipline. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  local  com- 
munities along  the  proposed  Dulles  line 
all  testified  in  favor  of  it.  They  are  not 
going  to  pay  1  cent  for  its  construction. 
Mr.  Beggs'  fears  would  be  completely 
realized  if  this  plan  were  to  go  through. 

The  Chicago  airport  is  one  of  the  bus- 
iest in  the  world,  and  many  of  us  have 
flown  in  there  many  times.  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  delighted  to  have  a  transit 
system  that  would  take  people  from  the 
Chicago  Loop  out  to  the  airport,  paid  for 
100  percent  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  same  would  apply  to  La  Guardla 
Airport,  in  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles 
airport,  and  the  same  Is  probably  true 
with  respect  to  New  Orleans  and  might 
be  true  in  a  few  years  in  Milwaukee. 
Why  single  out  Dulles  Airport?  Is  it  be- 
cause we  are  the  ones  who  make  the  de- 
cision and  we  are  the  ones  who  benefit? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  clarification,  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor would  agree  that  Virginia  and  Mary- 


land, the  political  subdivisions  in  both 
States,  are  sharing  in  the  cost  of  the 
Metro  System.  I  assume  the  distin- 
guished chairman  Is  talking  only  about 
the  segment  that  is  on  Federal  property, 
that  goes  up  the  Dulles  Access  Road  from 
the  place  on  Nutley  Road  near  the  town 
of  Vierma,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
plaimed  Metro  System.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  not  talking  about  the  entire 
Metro  System,  that  Virginia  is  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  cost — merely  where  it 
leads  off  at  Nutley  Road  within  the  town 
of  Vienna  and  goes  over  Federal  property 
to  the  Dulles  Airport.  Is  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that,  of  course,  Virginia 
and  Maryland  do  share  in  the  Metro  sys- 
tem, and  they  should.  They  get  great 
benefit  from  it.  We  certainly  would  not 
have  gone  through  with  it  without  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  sharing  the  cost.  I 
recognize  that.  But  so  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned,  so  far  as  this  study  is  con- 
cerned, the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
all  the  $10  miUion.  There  will  be  no 
matching  of  $1  million  or  $5  million  or 
$1  from  Virginia  or  Maryland. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  great  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia.  The  Senator  is  normally 
one  of  the  best  watchdogs  in  the  Senate 
on  Federal  spending,  and  he  must  be  in 
a  rather  embarrassing  position. 

I  do  not  mean  any  criticism  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia;  but  I  hope  that 
other  Senators  would  consider  what  they 
are  doing  to  their  taxpayers,  with  no 
benefit  at  all  to  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  point  out 
that  we  are  talking  about  construction 
or  planning  in  this  bill,  the  planning  of 
construction,  over  Federal  property;  so 
there  is  a  distinction.  Whether  or  not  the 
distinguished  Senator  feels  that  that  is 
a  sufficient  distinction  is  another  matter, 
but  there  is  a  distinction,  because  we  are 
talking  about  construction  on  Federal 
property.  The  Dulles  access  road,  where 
the  rapid  rail  transit  would  go,  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  is  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  So  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  rapid  rail  transit  to 
any  other  airport  in  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  makes 
a  distinction,  and  I  think  the  distinction 
is  interesting.  Technically,  it  perhaps 
has  some  persuasive  effect  on  some.  But 
the  fact  is  that  this  would  be  a  transit 
system  that  would  benefit  primarily  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  District,  in  Virginia, 
and  in  Maryland.  That  is  where  the 
benefit  would  be.  It  would  not  benefit 
the  people  in  Wausau,  Wis.,  or  Port 
Washington  or  some  of  the  other  towns 
in  Wisconsin  which  would  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Beggs  and  with  the 
administration  when  they  argue  that 
one  of  the  weaknesses  in  this  proposal 
is  that  there  is  no  local  participation. 

?['hat  was  one  of  the  principal  objections 
hat  Mr.  Beggs,  speaking  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  made  against 
this  proposal  when  it  came  his  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Beggs'  conclusion  last  year  was 
that  more  preliminary  study  is  needed 
before  taking  the  kind  of  action  which 
would  be  authorized  in  the  legislation  we 


are  now  considering.  He  said  we  need 
"a  thorough  analysis  of  alternative 
means  of  providing  pubUc  transporta- 
tion service  to  Dulles."  This  $10  million 
authorization,  however,  would  do  just 
the  opposite:  It  would  commit  $10  mil- 
lion to  one  alternative,  to  one  plan. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  these  objec- 
tions still  stand.  The  staff  at  DOT  con- 
firm that  the  proposal  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  still  "too  rigid — it  is  not  flex- 
ible enough  in  providing  for  alternative 
designs,  routes,  or  timing  of  construc- 
tion." In  fact,  DOT  would  like  to  see  a 
new  feasibility  study  made. 

The  proposal  for  a  feasibility  study 
for  a  rapid  transit  link  to  Friendship 
Airport  is  even  more  far-fetched.  I  con- 
clude, on  the  basis  of  the  thoughtful 
statement  made  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Cotton,  that  this  was  throwTi 
in  because  of  the  objections  in  the  past 
on  the  part  of  the  Marjiand  delega- 
tion that  Baltimore-Friendship  should 
be  considered  on  the  same  basis  as 
Dulles.  So  far  as  I  can  tell,  this  proposal 
was  just  tacked  on  to  the  Dulles  bill 
which  was  considered  last  year.  No  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  matter.  This  would 
be  a  half-million-dollar  authorization — 
the  Friendship  part  of  it — made  practi- 
cally blindly. 

This  Friendship  Airport  link  would 
cormect  the  Washington  Metro  system 
with  the  Baltimore  Metro  system.  The 
Baltimore  system  is  still  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  A  spur  from  Baltimore  to 
Friendship  airport  is  still  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  So  we  still  have  only  "plans" 
as  far  as  Baltimore  is  concerned.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  made 
the  point — and  it  may  be  persuasive 
with  some — that  the  Dulles  part  of  the 
operation  is  on  Federal  property.  No  such 
claim  can  be  made  with  respect  to 
Friendship.  The  link  to  Washington  is 
even  weaker.  The  Washington  Metro  sys- 
tem Is  planned  to  extend  to  the  Greenbelt 
Road  area,  adjacent  to  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Expressway.  A  further  ex- 
tension toward  Baltimore,  to  the  city  of 
Laurel,  Md.,  has  also  been  proposed — 
only  proposed.  Can  we  expect  that  these 
plans  and  proposals  are  sufficiently  con- 
crete to  justify  a  feasibility  study — prob- 
ably costing  a  significant  fraction  of  a 
million  dollars?  We  may  end  up  with  a 
feasibility  study  which  is  based  on  as- 
sumptions which  will  never  be  realized. 

In  fact,  a  1968  studj'  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  said  a  FYiend- 
ship-District  of  Columbia  mass  transit 
link  would  be  economically  disastrous. 

The  chief  reason  given  for  construct- 
ing rapid-transit  links  to  these  two  air- 
ports, Dulles  and  Friendship,  is  that 
links  will  alleviate  the  imbalance  in  the 
use  of  the  three  Washington-area  air- 
ports. Statistics  were  brought  out  when 
Senator  Eagleton  was  discussing  his 
amendment,  and  Senator  Byrd  brought 
out  some  very  interesting  statistics  about 
the  fact  that  the  traffic  at  Dulles  is  about 
a  quarter  and  the  traffic  at  Friendship  is 
about  a  third  to  a  quarter  of  what  it  is 
at  National.  We  all  know  that  National 
gets  more  use  than  the  other  two.  We 
also  know  that  the  situation  is  not  critical 
yet,  though  eventually  correction  will 
be  necessary.  But  this  authorization  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  It  is  premature 
and  ill  conceived. 
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Just  a  few  days  ago.  another  mass- 
transit  proposal  was  reported  from  com- 
mittee: the  "West  Coast  Corridor  Fea- 
sibility Study  Act  of  1973."  That  is  spon- 
sored aggressively  by  Senator  Tunney. 
It  would  authorize  a  feasibility  study  of 
a  rapid  transit  link  from  Tijuana.  Mex- 
ico to  Vancouver.  British  Columbia. 

This  preliminary  study  alone  would 
cost  $8  million.  I  think  we  are  creating 
with  this  bill  and  with  the  Tunney  bill  a 
Federal  Government  giveaway  at- 
mosphere. We  do  not  need  a  piecemeal 
approach. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
another  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total 
of  31  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  is  that 
time  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  7  minutes  and  the  oppo- 
nents have  24  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Who  is  In 
charge  of  the  time  for  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  my  amendment.  Is 
it  required  that  I  send  the  amendment  in 
writing  to  the  desk  or  can  I  do  it  orally? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  amend  his  amendment,  but 
the  Senator  can  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment and  oCfer  another. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  and  at  the  same  place  in  the 
bill,  instead  of  Friendship  Airport.  I  of- 
fer the  amendment  to  read  "the  Phila- 
delphia International  Airport." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  proposes  an 
amendment  on  Une  4  of  Amendment  286,  In- 
sert after  the  word  "airport"  the  words  "ex- 
cept PhUadelphla  International  Airport." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pointing  out  that  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Friendship  part  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, the  $10  million  authorization,  is 
even  weaker.  We  may  end  up  with  a 
feasibility  study  based  on  assumptions 
that  may  never  be  realized.  Also,  we  are 
proceeding  on  a  piecemeal  basis  instead 
of  the  basis  of  determining  what  the 
areas  really  need.  This  is  why  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  so  vigorously 
is  against  this  legislation. 

What  we  really  need  is  not  a  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  important  problem  of 
improving  transportation — we  need  a 
comprehensive  plan.  Let  us  not  establish 
the  precedeut  of  the  Federal  Government 
being  victimized  and  picking  up  the  tab 
for  these  systems  all  over  the  country.  If 
we  are  going  to  fund  some  parts  of  these 
rapid  transit  systems,  let  us  require  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  decide 
what  areas  have  a  need  for  Federal  in- 
tervention in  planning  and  construction. 


and  establish  priorities  among  these 
areas.  But  the  way  we  would  be  starting 
off  in  approving  thi.5  authorization,  we 
will  be  encouraging  haphazard  funding. 
This  is  not  good  for  the  country.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  good  when  we  have  so  many 
other  pressing  needs  that  are  being 
neglected  because  we  simply  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  satisfy  them  all.  The 
reasons  for  not  authorizing  this  planning 
and  this  feasibility  study  are  myriad.  Let 
us  recognize  the  force  of  those  reasons 
and  hold  off  on  this  authorization. 

We  need  changes  in  our  transportation 
methods  and  we  need  to  expend  money; 
and  that  money  mu^^t  C9*ne  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  but  I  ask  that  it  be 
done  in  a  fair  and  orderly  way  and  not 
on  a  political  basis,  not  on  the  basis  of 
having  affected  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives asking  for  legislation,  or  hav- 
ing assistance  for  one  particular  air- 
port or  area  of  the  country.  We  would  be 
encouraging  haphazard  funding.  It  is  not 
good  for  the  country  when  we  have  so 
many  other  needs.  We  do  not  have  the 
money  to  satisfy  all  of  our  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  I  began 
by  pointing  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  legislation  that  will  benefit  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  This  will  benefit 
two  States,  but  this  legislation  cannot  be 
justified  in  the  view  of  the  administra- 
tion or  in  the  view  of  any  fair,  objec- 
tive study  of  what  this  country  needs.  If 
we  proceed  in  this  haphazard  way.  more 
pressure  comes  on  all  of  us  to  get  similar 
legislation  for  our  particular  States.  If 
Virginia  and  Mar\-land  are  going  to  have 
it,  then  the  west  coast  should  have  it, 
then  the  Gulf  States,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  States.  This  is  not  proceeding  in 
an  orderly  fashion,  especially  in  a  year 
with  inflation  and  when  Federal  spend- 
ing is  such  a  problem. 

Very  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  requiring  studies  of  this  kind 
being  financed  from  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

Many  of  us  have  argued  and  feel  very 
strongly  that  much  mass  transit  should 
be  financed  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 
We  do  so  for  many  reasons.  The  princi- 
pal reason  is  that  the  purpose  of  mass 
transit  Is  to  relieve  pressure  on  the 
highways,  to  make  it  easier  for  people 
who  must  use  the  highways  to  travel 
without  the  very  heavy  traffic,  which  is 
such  a  burden.  For  that  reason,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  make  sense  to 
have  this  particular  study  financed  by 
the  highway  trust  fund.  I  expect  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  at  a  later  time,  be- 
fore we  vote  on  the  bill.  At  this  time,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Who  yields  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  yield  back  the 
time  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  Cotton)  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Yes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  authorized 
me  to  yield  bick  the  time  allocated  to 
this  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  time  on  the  other 
side  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
gave  his  time  to  the  Senator  from'  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  minority  leader  con- 
trols the  other  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  how 
much  time  remains  under  the  control  of 
the  minority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
four  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  I  am  authorized  to  yield  back 
all  time  on  behalf  of  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  unanimous  consent  order 
for  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  at  2:30  p.m. 
today  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.  I  have  cleared  with  Mr.  Eagleton 
the  matter  of  vacating  the  rollcall  vote 
because  it  was  ordered  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  the  leadership  feels  that 
only  in  extreme  circumstances  should 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  any 
matter  by  unanimous  consent.  There  will 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  on 
the  floor  when  2:30  arrives  to  get  the 
yeas  and  nays,  I  am  confident.  So  there 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  at  2:30  p.m., 
and  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill  immediately 
upon  disposition  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Eagleton. 


FEDERAL     LANDS     RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  present  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  measure  be 
set  aside  temporarily  until  the  hour  of 
2:25  p.m.  today;  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wUl  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  1081)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands  where  the  use  of  such  rights- 
of-way  l£  In  the  public  Interest  and  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  right-of-way  demonstrates 
the  financial  and  technical  capabUlty  to  use 
the  right-of-way  In  a  manner  which  will  pro- 
tect thp  environment. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1081  four  members  of  my 
staff  be  permitted  access  to  the  floor, 
namely:  Jan  Erlckson,  Bea  Oertel,  How- 
ard Hickman,  and  Robert  Mitchell.  As 
further  amplification,  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  them  on  the  floor  during  rollcall 
votes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^^RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  1 :  40  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  1  hour. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:40  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
1:40  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  rea- 
sembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Johnston i . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  morning  business  has  been  con- 
cluded, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1435,  to  provide  an 
elected  Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbia,  and  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid 
aside  status  until  the  disposition  of  S. 
1435  or  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.  tomorrow, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  LANDS  RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1081)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  grant  rights-of- 
way  across  Federal  lands  where  the  use 
of  such  rights-of-way  Is  In  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  applicant  for  the  right- 
of-way  demonstrates  the  financial  and 
technical  capability  to  use  the  right-of- 
way  in  a  manner  which  will  protect  the 
environment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1081,  the  Federal  Lands 
Right-of-Way  Act  of  1973.  Mr.  Jerry 
Verkler.  Mr.  WUliam  Van  Ness,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Arlon  Tussing,  Mr.  James  Beime,  Ms. 


Suzanne  Reid,  and  Mr.  Jim  Barnes  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Max  Gruen- 
berg,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Lyell  Rushton,  of  my 
staff,  be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Stang, 
Harrison  Loesch.  Fred  Craft,  and  Roma 
Skeen  of  the  minority  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Joseph  Jenckes  and  George  Pritts  of 
my  staff,  be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

1.    THE    CTRGENT    NEED    FOR    RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  legisla- 
tion on  the  granting  of  rights-of-way 
over  Federal  lands  is  needed  Inunediately 
because  of  the  February  9,  1973,  decision 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  Court 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  no 
legal  authority  to  grant  rights-of-way 
across  Federal  lands  for  the  construction 
of  large  modem  oil  and  gas  pipelines. 
This  decision  has  also  cast  a  major  cloud 
of  uncertainty  over  the  Interior  De- 
partment's authority  to  grant  many 
other  kinds  of  transport  or  utility  rights- 
of-way.  The  legal  uncertainty  now  ex- 
tends to  gas  pipelines,  water  lines,  elec- 
trical transmission  lines,  communication 
faculties,  roads,  and  other  necessary 
transportation  facilities  across  Federal 
lands. 

The  issue  with  which  the  Congress 
is  presented  is  straightforward  and  ur- 
gent. If  the  Nation's  growing  energy 
requirements  are  to  be  met  and  if  the 
crippling  fuel  shortages  increasingly 
being  experienced  are  to  be  avoided.  Fed- 
eral legislation  must  be  adopted  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  authority  required  by 
the  court's  decision  and  to  eliminate  the 
uncertainty  that  flows  from  it. 

Skelly  Wright,  in  his  circuit  court 
opinion,  placed  this  issue  so.uarely  before 
the  Congress.  He  said: 

At  the  heart  of  (the)  dlscussicn  is  a  very 
simple  point,  Congreos,  by  enacting  Section 
28,  allowed  pipeline  companies  to  use  v.  cer- 
tain amount  of  land  to  construct  their  pipe- 
lines. These  companies  have  now  come  into 
court,  accompanied  by  the  executive  agency 
authorized  to  administer  the  statute,  and 
have  said.  "This  Is  not  enough  land;  give  us 
more."  We  have  no  more  power  to  grant  their 
reqviest.  of  course,  than  we  have  the  power 
to  increase  congressional  appropriations  to 
needv  recipients.  Article  4.  5  3.  CI.  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "The  Congress 
siia'.l  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  Rules  and  Regulations  resp?ctlng 
the  Territory  and  other  Property  belonging  to 
the  United  States."  The  power  over  the  pub- 
lic land  thus  entrusted  to  Congress  Is  with- 
out limitations.  "And  It  Is  not  for  the  courts 
to  say  how  that  trust  shall  be  administered. 
That  Is  for  Congress,  to  determine." 

2.   PROVISIONS   OF  S.    1081 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  reprinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  that  part  of  the  committee 


report  on  the  Federal  Lands  Right-of- 
Way  Act  of  1973,  detailing  the  purposes 
of  and  need  for  this  legislation,  S-  1081. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

from  the  Committee  report  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Report  on  S.  1081,  Purposes 

and  Need 

I.  purpose 

The  purpose  of  S.  1081,  the  "Federal  Lands 
Right-of-Way  Act  of  1973."  Is  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  national  policy  and  procedure 
for  the  granting  of  riphts-of-ways  across  the 
Federal  lands  for  those  transportation  and 
transmission  purposes  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act 

Federal  legislation  on  right-of-way  author- 
ity Is  now  needed  because  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  proposed  Trans- 
Alaska  oil  pipeline  has  cast  a  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty over  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
legal  authority  to  grant  rights-of-way  for 
oil  and  gas  pipelines,  water  lines,  electrical 
transmission  lines,  communication  facilities, 
roads,  and  other  necessary  transportation  fa- 
cilities across  public  and  Federal  lands. 

The  full  reach  and  effect  of  the  Circuit 
Court's  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Wilderness 
Society  et  al.  r.  Secretary  Morton  is  not  en- 
tirely known.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  many 
of  the  existing  Federal  rights-oi-v,ay  statutes 
which  have  specific  width  Umitaticns  are  no 
longer  adequate.  Rights-oi-way  granted  in 
the  past  for  many  ciitTerenl  pvirposes  may 
now.  In  whole  or  in  part,  be  illegal  m  view 
of  the  court's  decision.  In  addition,  the 
court's  ruling  means  that  with  respect  to  pro- 
posals for  large  oil  and  gas  pipelines,  the 
Secretan,'  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  with  land  manageme:n  responsibili- 
ties do  not  now  have  the  legal  authority  to 
issue  rights-of-way  of  sufficient  width  to 
allow  the  needed  new  transportation  facill- 
Itles  to  be  developed. 

S.  1081  as  reported  by  the  Committee  would 
resolve  the  major  uncertainties  which  now 
exist  and  would  vest  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies with  the  authority  to  grant  rights-of- 
way  for  the  purposes  provided  In  the  Act  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  terms  of  the 
Act  which  are  designed  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment and  the  Federal  lands. 
11.  need 
1.  Introdiiction 

Federal  legislation  on  authority  to  grant 
rights-of-way  over  Federal  lands  is  needed 
Immediately  because  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  proposed  TransAlaska 
oil  plpUne*  In  effect  held  that  there  is  no 
authority  In  Federal  law  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands  for  the  construction  of  large 
oil  and  gas  pipelines  This  decision  has  fur- 
ther cast  a  major  cloud  of  uncertainty  over 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  legal  authority 
to  grant  many  other  kinds  of  transport  or 
utility  rights-of-way.  This  uncertainty  ex- 
tends to  gas  pipelines,  water  lines,  electrical 
transmission  lines,  communication  facilities, 
roads,  and  other  necessary  transportation  fa- 
cilities across  public  and  Federal   lands. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  characterized 
the  urgent  need  for  legislation  In  an  April 
12,  1973  letter  to  the  Committee  as  follows: 

Because  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  case  and  the  recent  denial  of  cer- 
tiorari by  the  Supreme  Court,  there  is  a 
critical  need  to  quickly  enact  legislation 
that  u-ill  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  authorize  rights-of-way  across  the  ptiblic 
lands.  Coming  as  it  did  during  a  period  u-hen 


•  The  Wilderness  Society,  et  al.  v  Mor- 
ton, et  al.,  Nos.  72-1796.  72-1797,  72-1798, 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  February  9,  1973. 
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the  Nation  is  facing,  indeed  is  in  the  midst 
ol,  a  very  real  energy  shortage,  the  impact 
of  the  decision  is  magnified  greatly.  Not 
only  does  it  affect  the  proposed  Alyeska 
transAlaska  pipeline:  it  also  affects  any  pro- 
posal to  construct  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  for 
Alaska  North  Slope  oil  and  gas.  This  is  so 
because  it  affects  all  major  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines, no  matter  where  located.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  no  major  pipeline  can  be  con- 
structed under  Section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  under  the  ruling  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Unfortunately,  the  impact  of  the  decision 
may  not  stop  at  pipelines,  it  may  also  be 
applicable  to  other  types  of  rights-of-way 
which  involve  statutory  width  limitation. 
Several  situations  have  already  been  brought 
to  our  attention  where  energy  projects  may 
be  halted  or  substantially  delayed  because 
of  the  impact  of  the  Court's  decision.  In  view 
of  the  undoubted  need  for  the  legislation,  the 
Department  strongly  urges  that  Its  enact- 
ment be  expedited,    (emphasis  added). 

(The  Secretary's  letter  appears  In  full  In 
the  "Executive  Communications"  section 
infra  of  this  report) . 

2.  The  responsibility  of  the  Congress 

The  issue  the  Congress  Is  presented  with 
is  straightforward  and  urgent.  If  the  Nation's 
growing  energy  requirements  are  to  be  met 
and  If  the  crippling  fuel  shortages  Increas- 
ingly being  experienced  are  to  be  avoided. 
Federal  legislation  to  provide  the  additional 
authority  required  by.  and  to  eliminate  the 
uncertainty  that  flows  from  the  Court's  de- 
cision, must  be  adopted. 

Skelly  Wright,  In  his  Circuit  Court  opin- 
ion, placed  this  Issue  squarely  before  the 
Congress.  He  said — 

At  the  heart  of  (the)  discussion  Is  a  very 
simple  point.  Congress,  by  enacting  Section 
28,  allowed  pipeline  companies  to  use  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  land  to  construct  their  pipe- 
lines. These  companies  have  now  come  Into 
court,  accompanied  by  the  executive  agency, 
authorized  to  administer  the  statute,  and 
have  said,  "This  Is  not  enough  land;  give  us 
more."  We  have  no  more  power  to  grant  their 
request,  of  course,  than  we  have  the  power 
to  Increase  congressional  appropriations  to 
needy  recipients.  Article  4,  §  3,  CI.  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the 
Territory  and  other  Property  belonging  to 
the  United  States."  The  power  over  the  pub- 
lic land  thus  entrusted  to  Congress  Is  with- 
out limitations.  "And  it  is  not  for  the  courts 
to  say  how  that  trust  shall  be  administered. 
That  is  for  Congress  to  determine."  (Em- 
phasis added) • 
3.  Problems  facing  the  Department  of  the 
Interior 

Deputy  Under-Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Jared  O.  Carter  stated  the  Deptirtmenfs  po- 
sition on  the  need  for  legislation  In  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  Committee  on  March  9, 
1973. 

Commenting  on  the  Circuit  Court's  decl-' 
slon  the  Deputy  Under-Secretary  stated: 

We  disagree  with  this  strict  Interpretation 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  //  it  vi  allowed 
to  ^tand,  we  believe  it  will  have  far-reach- 
ing consequences.  It  will  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  any  large  pipeline  over  public 
domain  using  modem  technology.  It  might 
even  be  interpreted  to  inhibit  construction 
of  utility  transmission  lines  and  other  facil- 
ities that  cross  Federal  lands,  because  the 
statute  governing  permits  for  such  lines  also 
contains  a  width  limitation.  In  order  to  give 
the  committee  some  idea  of  the  consequences 
of  the  results  of  a  strict  Interpretation  of 
right-of-way  statutes  we  have  begun  a  sur- 
vey of  our  most  recent  permits.  The  pre- 
liminary results  show  that,  during  the  past 
5  years,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
issued  92  rights-of-way  for  pipelines  over  20 
inches  in  diameter,  9  of  which  were  for  lines 


over  30  inches  in  diameter.  Our  experts  indi- 
cate construction  of  most  of  these  lines 
would  have  been  affected  if  the  court  of  ap- 
peals' dectsioTi  had  been  on  the  books  at  the 
time  these  right-of-way  were  granted. 

At  this  time  we  have  very  incomplete  data 
regarding  powerllnes  across  public  lands  that 
may  be  affected  by  the  decision.  However, 
there  are  now  major  lines  under  construction 
In  Arizona,  which  require  roads  running 
along  the  right-of-way.  and  a  special  land- 
use  permit,  which  we  believe  is  valid,  has 
been  issued  for  this  purpose.  Several  major 
lines  that  cross  public  lauds  are  also  being 
constructed  In  California.  Remedial  legisla- 
tion to  remove  all  doubts  about  the  validity 
of  these  efforts  is  required  in  the  national 
interest.  This  legislation  is  required,  regard- 
less of  what  position  one  might  hold  with 
respect  to  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  Itself. 

We  must  have  facilities  for  transportation 
of  private  and  public  resources  to  support 
our  expanding  economy.  To  restrict  the  de- 
velopment of  resources  by  accepting  a  strict 
Interpretation  and  failing  to  modernize  a  law 
which  did  not.  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
foresee  the  massive  technological  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  over  the  past  50 
years,  would  be  the  height  of  Irresponsibility. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

(Page  128,  Part  I.  Hearing  Record.  Rights- 
of-way  Across  Federal  Lands,  March  9  and 

27,  1973). 

Later  In  his  testimony  the  Deputy  Under- 
Secretary  stated  that: 

"The  issue  Ijefore  Congress  Is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  have  modern  laws  to 
allow  the  orderly  development  of  resources 
on  the  public  lands  with  carefully  developed 
environmental  safeguards. 

"We  have  frequently  stressed  the  national 
Importance  of  prompt  development  of  the 
petroleum  resources  on  the  North  Slope.  That 
development,  the  spread  of  our  electrical 
transmission  line  network,  and  continued 
access  to  resources  which  involve  public  land 
rights-of-way  In  the  lower  48,  are  all  in  ques- 
tion under  the  court  of  appeals  ruling.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest  to  modernize 
the  right-of-way  legislation,  and  to  proceed 
with  the  orderly  consideration  of  whether 
the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  right-of-way  or 
any  other  right-of-way  should  be  granted  on 
its  own  merits,  in  full  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

The  full  scope  of  the  problems  created  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision  was 
detailed  in  a  letter  of  April  9.  1973,  from  the 
Secretar>-  of  the  Interior,  parts  of  which  are 
excerpted  below: 

The  problem  presented  by  the  width  limi- 
tations In  public  lands  right-of-way  statutes 
and  by  the  Implications  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision  in  Wilderness  Society  v.  Mor- 
ton is  not  limited  to  pipelines,  but  applies 
also  to  rights-of-way  for  powerllnes  and 
other  facilities.  Nor  is  the  problem  confined 
to  Alaska;  it  is  truly  national  in  scope,  and 
our  abUity  to  grant  needed  rights-of-way 
throughout  the  West  is  impaired.  States  such 
as  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Wyoming.  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  all  are  affected. 

First,  with  regard  to  oil  and  gas  pipelines, 
we  believe  only  the  smallest  pipelines  may 
now  be  authorized  across  the  public  lands 
under  the  court's  interpretation  of  section 

28.  During  construction  of  a  pipeline  any- 
where In  the  United  States,  all  construction 
equipment  is  located  on  one  side  of  the  line, 
with  the  other  side  being  used  for  the  dis- 
position of  spoil.  Because  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision  prevents  our  authorizing  the 
use  of  additional  land  during  construction — 
for  large  pipe  laying  equipment,  passing  of 
large  trucks  or  caterpillar  tractors,  etc. — we 
believe  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  effec- 
tively precludes  the  construction  of  any  ma- 
jor pipeline  on  public  lands.  All  this  equip- 
ment cannot  fit  within  the  statutory  width. 


Special  land  use  permits  have  also  been  used 
In  the  past  In  connection  with  pipeline  con- 
struction to  authorize  necessary  equipment 
and  supply  storage  sites,  camps,  and  other 
similar  facilities,  as  well  as  for  additional 
construction  space.  While  the  court  did  not 
rule  on  the  legality  of  such  other  permits, 
our  authority  to  Issue  them  Is  now  at  best 
questionable.  Prompt  legislation  Is  needed 
to  cure  this  problem. 

We  have  also  used  special  land  iise  per- 
mits to  authorize  access  roads,  essentially 
perpendicular  to  the  right-of-way  to  allow 
the  transportation  of  equipment,  supplies 
and  material  from  a  public  road  to  a  single 
point  on  the  right-of-way.  We  do  not  believe 
the  court's  decision  bars  these  permits. 

Second,  power  and  utility  lines  present  a 
somewhat  different  problem.  These  rights-of- 
way,  under  43  U.S.C.  i  961 ,  can  extend  to  200 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  center  line  of  the 
lines  and  poles,  and  we  understand  all  ac- 
tual construction  activity  can  take  place 
within  the  statutory  limits.  We  have  issued 
special  land  use  permits,  however,  for  other 
purposes  in  connection  with  power  and  util- 
ity line  construction.  These  have  been  for 
storage  sites  for  towers,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  for  construction  roads  essentially 
paralleling  the  right-of-way.  These  roads, 
which  are  used  to  haul  equipment  along  the 
right-of-way  frequently  can  be  built  within 
the  400  foot  statutory  limit;  but,  in  rough 
or  mountainous  terrain  they  usually  eaimot, 
and  they  must  be  routed  a  distance  from 
the  right-of-way.  It  is  with  regard  to  these 
permits  that  there  may  be  a  problem.  (Em- 
phasis added) 

.  .  .  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
was  not  based  solely  on  the  quoted  language 
in  section  28,  but  also  on  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  width  limitation  and  on  the 
legislative  history  of  that  act.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  a  court  could  hold  that  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Wilder- 
ness Society  case  applied  equally  to  the  is- 
suance of  special  land  use  permits  in  con- 
junction with  other  rights-of-way  where  the 
statute  specified  a  maximum  width.  Because 
of  this  possibility,  it  is  essential  in  our  view 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to  remove  any 
doubts  on  this  point  and  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  have  authority  to  issue  all  permits 
necessary  for  construction  of  facilities  of 
the  size  being  built  today. 

Third,  a  problem  exists  with  regard  to 
rights-of-way  for  tramroads  uruler  43  U.S.C. 
§  956;  these  roads  are  for  mining,  timber, 
and  water  companies.  This  statute  sets  a 
maximum  width  of  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  centerllne  of  the  road.  While  In  many 
Instances  a  100  foot  right-of-way  Is  adequate. 
It  Is  completely  inadequate  for  large  mining 
operations  using  extremely  large  trucks  for 
hauling  mined  material.  A  case  In  point  here 
is  the  road  from  the  coal  mine  to  the  Jim 
Bridger  power  plant.  (Emphasis  added) 

(The  Secretary's  letter  appeal^  In  full  in 
the  "Executive  Communications"  section 
infra  of  this  Report). 

As  of  April  1973,  there  were  pending  be- 
fore the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  alone 
1,236  applications  for  right-of-way.  Approxi- 
mately 71  percent  of  these  are  within  four 
categories:  communication  sites  (18  per- 
cent) ;  oil  and  gas  pipelines  and  associated 
facilities  (17  percent);  electrical  transmis- 
sion lines  (24  percent) ;  and  highways  and 
material  sites  (12  percent). 

4.  Problems  facing  the  forest  service 

In  addition  to  the  uncertainty  and  the 
legal  problems  facing  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Court's  decision  has  brought  to 
attention  a  major  legal  problem  facing  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  problem  Is  well  stated  In  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Com- 
mittee: 

One    additional    problem.    In    connection 
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with  question  IV-A-7,  requires  comment. 
Under  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act, 
we  have  authority  to  issue  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
line rights-of-way  across  public  domain  (but 
not  acquired)  lands  within  National  F'orests. 
The  Forest  Service,  however,  usually  author- 
izes oil  and  gas  pipelines  across  public  do- 
main (as  well  as  acquired)  National  Forest 
lands  by  a  revocable  special  land  use  permit 
issued  under  their  organic  act,  16  U.S.C. 
S  551.  We  believe  their  practices  under  this 
act  are  proper.  However,  section  28  specifi- 
cally applies  to  "forest  reserves  of  the  United 
States"  that  are  public  lands  and  provides 
that  "no  right-of-way  shall  hereafter  be 
granted  over  said  lands  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  oil  or  natural  gas  except  under  .  .  . 
this  section."  Thus,  it  is  possible  a  court 
could  hold  that  all  such  pipelines  across  pub- 
lic domain  National  Forest  lands  should  have 
been  issued  under  section  28,  and  not  16 
U.S.C.  §55f.  Such  would  be  an  unfortunate 
result,  and  it  could  be  prevented  by  an  ap- 
propriate clause  in  any  right-of-way  legisla- 
tion that  is  enacted. 

The  need  for  prompt  right-of-way  legis- 
lation is  a  national  need,  and  we  greatly  ap- 
preciate and  concur  in  the  impcrtance  yoti 
have  attached  to  this  matter,  (emphasis 
added) 

(Letter  of  April  9,  1973,  printed  infra  in  the 
"Executive  Communications"  section  of  this 
report) . 

The  problem  presented  is  whether  tlie 
rights-of-way  granted  for  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
cross  National  Forest  lands  which  were  orig- 
inally part  of  the  public  domain  have  any 
legal  validity.  The  problem  is  not  academ:c. 
Tlie  Forest  Service's  response  to  q\iestio:i3 
propounded  by  the  Committee  on  April  3. 
1973.  indicates  that  700  oil  and  gas  pipelines 
have  in  the  past  been  authorized  by  the 
Forest  Service.  (See  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Response  to  Question  III-A  inf^a 
in  the  "Exectitive  Communications"  section 
of  this  report) . 

Tlie  Forest  Service  response  also  Indicates 
that  even  if  the  Forest  Service  had  legal  avi- 
thority  to  issue  oil  and  gas  pipeline  rights- 
of-way  under  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act,  the  Court's  decision  wotild  still 
create  additional  legal  problems.  The  re- 
sponse is.  In  part,  as  follows: 

Nineteen  oil  and  gas  pipeline  authoriza- 
tions In  the  attached  listing  exceeded  the 
width  limitations  of  Section  28  of  the  1920 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  Some  of  these  are 
wholly  or  partially  across  public  domain 
lands  and  the  act  would  apply.  Some  are 
wholly  or  partially  across  acquired  lands  to 
which  the  act  does  not  apply. 

E.  Number  and  nature  of  pending  right- 
of-way  applications. 

Sixty-three  proposed  projects  for  major 
utilities  transmission  facilities  are  inchided 
in  the  attached  listing.  Four  of  these  are  oil 
or  gas  pipelines  crossing  public  domain  lands 
and  will  be  severely  hampered  If  not  blocked 
by  the  limited  authority  provided  bv  Sec- 
tion 28  of  the  1920  Mineral  Lpasing  Act. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  acknowl- 
edges that  the  validity  of  previous  rights-of- 
way  grants  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines  is  un- 
certain. In  a  Departmental  letter  of  Anrll  16. 
1973.  transmitting  proposed  legislative  lan- 
guage to  grant  grandfather  protection  to 
these  rights-of-way  the  Under  Serretary  of 
Agriculture  stated  that: 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  general  authority  to  issue 
rights-of-way,  easements  and  use  permits 
affecting  National  Forest  System  lands.  A 
principal  exception  is  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  pipeline 
rights-of-way  across  National  Forests  under 
section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Because  of  questions  raised  by  recent  liti- 
gation, we  recommend  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  broaden  the  Secretary  of  Interior's 
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authority  under  section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  (41  Stat.  449,  as  amended,  30 
U.S.C.  185).  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  enactment  of  S.  1041,  which  would 
provide  the  needed  authority  regarding  oil 
and  gas  pipelines  on  Federal  lands  and 
clarify  and  strengthen  other  rights-of-way 
authorities  on  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  To  insure  that 
questions  raised  in  litigation  are  resolved, 
we  recommend  the  following  perfecting 
amendments. 

Section  409  In  title  IV  of  S.  1041  should  be 
amended  to  read : 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  have  the  effect 
of  terminating  any  right-of-way  or  right- 
of-use  heretofore  issued,  granted  or  permitted 
by  any  Federal  agency,  and  such  rights-o;- 
way  and  rights-of-use  are  hereby  confirmed 
in  accordance  with  their  terms.  However, 
with  the  consent  of  the  holder  thereof,  the 
agency  head  may  cancel  such  a  right-of-way 
and  the  Secretary  may  In  its  stead  Issue  a 
right-of-way  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act." 

(Department  of  Agriculture  letter  and 
Supplemental  Statement  of  April  16.  1973 
infra  in  the  •E.xecutive  Communications" 
section  of  this  report) . 

Under  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  deci- 
sion the  Forest  Service  advises  that  the  pro- 
posed pipelines  listed  below,  which  cross 
National  Forest  lands  which  were  originally 
public  domain,  could  not  be  constructed.  In 
each  case  it  is  expected  that  construction 
cannot  be  accommodated  within  a  right-cf- 
wav  twenty-five  feet  either  side  of  the  pipe- 
line. \\'hlle  the  hrst  three  lines  are  of  local 
imporiance,  the  delivery  of  Canadian  gas  to 
the  Los  Angeles  area  Is  of  major  sii-'nlficance 
and  is  critically  needed.  Upgrading  of  this 
line  and  construction  of  the  others  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  appropriate  legisla- 
tion is  enacted. 

1.  Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Company. 
Northeast  Utah  to  Ault,  Colorado.  Planned 
Forest  Service  permit.  Right-of-way  needed 
varies  from  25'  to  100'. 

2.  Arkansas-Louisiana  Gas  Company. 
Texas  to  Oklahoma.  Planned  Forest  Service 
permit.  Right-of-way  40'.  Planned  60'  right- 
of-way  during  construction. 

3.  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Company,  Coal- 
ville, Utah,  to  Farmlngton,  Utah.  Planned 
Forest  Service  permit.  Right-of-way  50'. 

4.  Pacific  Gas  Transmission.  Canada  to 
California.  Planned  Forest  Service  permit. 
Right-of-way  50'. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  title  I 
of  the  Federal  Lands  Right-of-Way  Act 
would  solve  the  immediate  issue  of  right- 
of-way  widths  posed  by  the  circuit 
court's  decision.  It  also  codifies  in  one 
place  all  legislation  concerning  right-of- 
way  grants,  and  in  doing  so  resolves  a 
host  of  ambiguities  and  conflicts  in  pres- 
ent Federal  rights-of-way  law.  The  bill 
provides  a  uniform  and  coherent  set  of 
standards  and  Federal  policies  which 
would  govern  all  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands. 

5.  1081  continues  the  requirement  of 
the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act  that  oil 
pipelines  across  Federal  lands  be  oper- 
ated as  common  carriers.  To  help  assure 
that  independent  producers  and  refiners 
can  transport  their  crude  oil  or  products 
through  such  pipelines  without  discrimi- 
nation, the  bill  provides  new  authority 
for  disclosure,  review  and  enforcement 
regarding  common  carrier  obligations  of 
pipelines  and  their  antitrust  implica- 
tions. 

"  In  order  to  minimize  adverse  environ- 
mental impacts  and  to  prevent  the  pro- 
liferation of  separate  single  use  rights- 
of-way  across  Federal  lands,  the  act  pro- 


vides for  the  designation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  a  national  system 
of  transportation  and  utility  corridors. 
Also,  wherever  practicable,  applicants 
for  rights-of-way  would  be  required  to 
make  use  of  common  or  multiple  use 
rights-of-way. 

The  legislation  deals,  in  addition,  with 
procedures  for  granting,  suspending  or 
terminating  rights-of-way;  with  protec- 
tion of  the  environment,  public  and  pri- 
vate property,  and  public  health  and 
safety ;  with  the  liability  of  right-of-way 
holders;  bonding  requirements  and  with 
a  variety  of  procedural  matters. 

3.    THE   PROPOSED    TRANS- ALASKA    PIPEUNE 

The  provisions  of  title  I  are  gener?lly 
endorsed  by  the  administration  and  by 
user  and  environmental  groups.  There  is, 
ho\Never,  continuing  debate  on  the  spe- 
cific right-of-way  application  pending 
before  the  Interior  Department  for  the 
proposed  Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

The  main  public  controversies  as- 
sociated with  this  matter  are ;  First,  the 
merits  of  alternative  transportation 
routes  to  carry  crude  oil  from  northern 
Alaska  to  the  Lower  48;  second,  whether 
Congress  should  make  a  substantive 
choice  between  the  proposed  transporta- 
tion routes  for  North  Slope  oil;  third, 
whether  Congress  should  postpone  this 
choice  pending  further  study  and  nego- 
tiations with  Canada;  and  finally, 
whether  Congress  should  either  waive 
the  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  or  declare  them 
satisfied  with  respect  to  the  right-of-way 
for  such  crude  oil  transportation  system. 
These  issues  are  addressed  by  title  II 
of  the  act. 

THE  FUELS  SHORTAGE 

There  is  no  serious  question  today  that 
it  is  urgently  in  the  national  interest  to 
start  North  Slope  oil  flowing  to  markets. 
The  relative  lack  of  controversy  over  this 
issue  is  in  contrast  to  previous  hearings 
before  tliis  and  other  committees,  and 
reflects  rapidly  changing  public  percep- 
tions of  the  Nation's  energy  needs. 

There  is  now  an  obvious  and  grow- 
ing deficiency  in  domestic  production  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas,  leading  to  a 
rapidly  increasing  dependence  upon  in- 
secure Eastern  Hemi.'^phere  imports. 
Moreover,  imported  oil  has  become  more 
and  more  expensive;  it  is  no  longer  the 
bargain  it  was  several  years  ago.  The 
low  sulfur  crude  oil  from  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  has  become  significantly  more 
valuable  as  our  air  quality  problems  have 
become  more  severe.  Meanwhile,  the  risk 
of  environmental  damage  from  develop- 
ment of  North  Slope  oil  and  its  trans- 
portation to  markets  in  the  "Lower  48" 
has  been  substantially  lessened  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  stricter  environmental 
stipulations,  redundant  safety  systems, 
fcontingency  planning,  and  better  en- 
gineering imposed  upon  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Finally,  until 
passage  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act,  many  citizens  feared — with 
some  justification — that  commercial  de- 
velopment might  leave  the  Nation  with- 
out unspoiled  scenerj".  outdoor  recreation 
areas  or  wilderness  in  northern  and  cen- 
tral Alaska.  This  apprehension  was  miti- 
gated by  the  provisions  in  the  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  that  at  least  80 
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million  acres  of  land  in  Alaska  will  be 
considered  by  the  Congress  for  incor- 
poration into  new  wilderness  areas,  wild 
and  scenic  rivers,  national  forests,  na- 
tional parks  and  national  wildlife  ranges. 

THE  PROPOSED  CANADIAN  ALTERNAXrVS 

Although  there  now  seems  to  be  a  broad 
consensus  that  Alaska  North  Slope  oil 
and  gas  should  be  developed  rapidly, 
there  is  still  controversy  between  ad- 
vocates of  a  700-mile,  48-inch  oil  pipeline 
to  be  constructed  from  the  North  Slope 
to  Valdez,  Alaska,  where  the  oil  would  be 
loaded  onto  tankers  for  transportation  to 
ports  on  the  west  coast,  and  those  favor- 
ing a  1.800-mile,  48-inch  pipeline  over- 
land through  Canada  to  the  vicinity  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  This  trans-Canada 
pipeline  would  Join  near  Edmonton  with 
existing  pipelines,  whose  throughput  ca- 
pacity would  have  to  be  increased,  in 
order  to  deliver  the  crude  oil  to  the 
Midwestern  States  and  possibly  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  other  committees,  both 
in  this  session  and  the  two  preceding 
Congresses,  have  heard  witnesses  from 
the  administration,  the  State  of  Alaska, 
the  oil  companies,  commercial  fisher- 
men, Alaska  Native  and  environmental 
groups,  and  universities.  They  have  dis- 
puted the  relative  environmental  risks 
of  the  two  routes;  the  region  of  the 
United  States  which  has  the  most  seri- 
ous crude  oil  deficiency;  and  the  com- 
parative benefits  to  the  oil  companies, 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  national 
economy.  There  was  debate  over  the  im- 
plications of  Canadian  control,  regula- 
tion and  taxation  of  an  international 
pipeline,  the  environmental,  economic 
and  scheduling  relationships  between 
the  crude  oil  pipeline  and  a  pipeline  for 
gas  produced  in  association  with  the 
crude  oil;  problems  of  financing;  the 
respective  impact  of  the  two  pipelines  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments;  the  rela- 
tive security  of  the  two  routes;  and  their 
comparative  impacts  upon  competition 
and  market  power. 

THE  COMMriTEE'S  DECISION 

The  committee  majority  did  reach  a 
judgment  as  to  which  pipeline  should  be 
authorized  first.  We  did  not,  however, 
regard  any  one  of  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments or  any  group  of  them  as  conclu- 
sive in  favor  of  either  of  the  competing 
pipeline  proposals.  In  some  areas  of  de- 
bate the  preponderance  of  evidence  and 
analysis  favored  one  side  or  another,  but 
each  area  of  controversy  had  its  ambigu- 
ous or  speculative  elements.  We  realized 
in  addition  that  even  the  most  expert 
assessments  were  likely  to  be  modified 
by  new  information  or  by  imforeseen 
circumstances  before  either  pipeline 
could  be  completed. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
at  this  time  to  go  forward  with  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  as  rapidly  as 
practical  and  consistent  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  We 
concluded  that  it  was  not  in  the  national 
interest  to  postpone  the  delivery  of 
Ala.ska  oU  further  pending  negotiations 
or  studies  regarding  an  alternative  route 
through  Canada.  Let  me  be  quite  blunt 
about  our  conclusions,  however.  We 
reached  our  judgment  in  spite  of  the 


testimony  and  arguments  presented  by 
industry  and  administration  spokesmen 
who  advocated  construction  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline,  and  not  because 
of  that  testimony  and  argument. 

Public  statements,  testimony  and  ex- 
hibits from  tlie  Industry  and  the  Inte- 
rior De;3ai-tm3nt  over  the  past  4  years 
have  never  taken  the  trans-Canada 
pipeline  proposal  as  seriously  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  taken.  Until  this  committee 
called  it  forcefully  to  their  attention, 
administration  and  industry  .spokesmen 
pretended  ignorance  of  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  oil  pipeline  study,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  very  companies  which 
propose  to  build  the  frans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. Until  the  most  recent  hearing  of  this 
committee  industry  and  administration 
witnesses  addressed  the  procedural  and 
political  difficulties  and  uncertainties  re- 
garding a  pipeline  across  Canada  only  in 
vague,  speculative  and  inexpert   t?rms. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  committee 
addressed  to  the  Interior  Department, 
the  industiy  and  other  parties  a  series  of 
searching  questions  relating  to  alterna- 
tive pipeline.s  for  North  Slope  oil.  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  list  of 
questions  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
List  of  Qitstions  SiBMrrTED  to  Witnesses 

(TTie  following  list  suggests  several  ques- 
tions regarding  pipelines  for  Arctic  oil  and 
gas  that  have  not  yet  been  adequately  dealt 
with  In  Senate  testimony:  however,  the  list  Is 
not  Intended  to  cover  the  full  range  of  is.'sues 
to  be  addressed  at  the  present  hearings.) 

1.  What  are  the  most  reasonable  expecta- 
tions regarding  onstream  operation  of  either 
propo.sed  pipeline  to  bring  North  Slope  petro- 
leum to  lower  48  markets?  Specifically. 

(a)  Assuming  that  Congress  remove.s  the 
width  limitation  In  the  Mineral  Leasinnr  Act 
as  an  obstacle  to  granting  a  right-of-way 
for  the  Alyeska  pipeline,  what  further  delays 
can  reasonably  be  expected  In  authorization, 
construction  or  operation  of  that  pipeline? 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  time 
required  for  full  resolution  of  Issues  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act;  anti- 
trust Issues;  current  litigation  between  the 
owner  companies  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
over  the  right-of-way,  regulation  and  taxa- 
tion; current  or  emerging  restrictions  upon 
the  use  of  marine  terminals  In  California  and 
Washington  State  hy  tankers  from  Alaska; 
and  any  other  foreseeable  engineering,  legal, 
or  financial  difficulties. 

(b)  Assuming  that  the  North  Slope  owner 
companies  eventually  determine  to  ship 
all  or  part  of  tl^elr  crude  oil  by  an  overland 
pipeline  throuch  Canada,  what  delays  can 
reasonably  be  expected  in  authorization, 
construction  or  operation  of  such  a  pipeline. 
In  addition  to  the  period  required  for  nor- 
mal planning,  englnoerins;  and  construction? 
Consideration  should  bp  crlven  to  political 
uncertainties,  Includlne  environmentalist 
opposition  and  Indian  claims  In  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  kinds  of  delays  anticipated  for 
the  Alyeska  pipeline. 

Responses  to  the  foregoing  shmtld  be  ad- 
dressed to  probabihtics  and  not  solely  to  the 
most  optirnistic  or  pessimistic  scenarios. 

(c)  In  which  of  the  Issues  enumerated 
above  does  the  Congress  have  significant 
Influence?  What  specific  actions  by  Congress 
could  significantly  expedite  construction  of 
either  pipeline? 

2.  Are  the  Alyeska  and  MacKenzie  pipe- 
lines necessarily  alternatives  to  each  other? 
Specifically, 

(a)  What  is  the  likelihood  that  suflBclent 
reserves  will  be  proved  on  the  North  Slope 


of  Alaska  either  to  Justify  two  pipelines 
or  to  utilize  the  full  capacity  of  the  Alyeska 
pipeline  plus  a  substantial  part  of  a  Mac- 
Kenzie Valley  pipeline  that  would  also  carry 
Canadian  crude  oil? 

(b)  Assuming  that  an  application  to  build 
eliher  pipeline  Is  approved  In  the  near 
future,  how  rapidly  can  additional  drilling 
be  expected  to  Increase  proved  reserves 
to  levels  that  would  Justify  two  pipelines? 

(c)  Assuming  that  more  than  one  pipeline 
from  the  North  Slope  will  be  economically 
warranted,  what  are  the  serious  economic, 
environmental  or  secizrlty  grounds.  If  any[ 
for  building  one  or  the  other  first? 

id)  In  light  of  the  continuing  delay  In 
authorization  of  the  Alyeska  pipeline  and 
the  continuing  widespread  advocacy  of  a 
Canadian  route,  what  explains  the  past  (and 
continuing)  reluctance  of  the  owner  com- 
panies  to  plan  and  organize — short  of  actual 
construction — for   both   alternatives? 

3.  In  light  of  the  apparent  uncertainty 
about  the  Canadian  government's  response 
to  an  actual  application  to  build  an  overland 
oil  pipeline.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
U.S.  government  should  not  encourage  or 
require  the  companies  to  prepare  and  submit 
such  an  application  or.  If  the  companies  are 
not  interested,  why  the  government  should 
not  Itself  prepare  and  submit  such  an  appll- 
cation? 

4.  Industry  and  government  projections 
Indicate  that  North  Slope  production 
can  be  fully  absorbed  by  (and  will  be  re- 
quired by)  markets  In  P.A.D.  District  V 
(the  West  Coast).  To  what  extent  do  these 
projections  take  Into  account  the  likelihood 
cf  large  additions  to  reserves  either  In  the 
oflfshore  near  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
or  m  the  Gulf  of  Alaska? 

(a)  What  Is  the  best  current  Information 
regarding  the  probable  or  Indicated  reserves 
and  oil  In  place  In  offshore  California? 

( b )  On  what  assumptions  regarding  North 
Slope  production  and  West  Coast  oil  con- 
sumption are  the  Interior  department's 
leasing  plans  for  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  con- 
ditioned? 

(c)  If  large  discoveries  (2  million  or  more 
b/d  In  Bouthern  Alaska  and/'or  offshore  Cal- 
ifornia should  occur  within  the  next  3-5 
years,  where  and  how  would  this  oil,  together 
with  North  Slope  oil,  be  marketed? 

5.  What  Is  the  current  status  of  plans  to 
build  natural  gas  pipelines  from  the  North 
Slope  and  from  Northern  Canada  to  the 
lower  48?  How  are  these  plans  related  to 
progress  of  oil  pipeline  construction? 

(a)  To  what  extent  or  at  what  time  will 
the  ability  to  ship  gas  place  a  limit  on  crude 
oil  production  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field? 

(b)  Which  cf  the  objections  and  obstacles 
that  have  been  raised  with  respect  to  an 
overland  oil  pipeline  across  Canada  are  also 
relevant  to  plans  for  a  gas  pipeline  (and  to 
what  extent)? 

(c)  What  studies  and  analyses  have  been 
done  to  Indicate  whether  there  Is  In  fact 
a  market  In  the  United  States  for  base  load 
rras  at  the  volumes  and  city  gate  prices  (one 
dollar  and  more  per  Mcf )  required  to  Justify 
pipelines  for  Arctic  natural  gas?  Would  the 
response  to  this  question  be  different  If  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  renulred  pipelines 
to  price  such  gas  incrementally  rather  than 
rolling  It  toegther  with  lower  cost  domestic 
supplies? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  companies  made  a  totally  unsatis- 
factory pro  forma  response,  but  other 
advocates  of  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline, 
including  the  Interior  Department,  did 
not  bother  to  answer  the  committee's 
questions  at  all. 

The  industry  and  the  administration 
have  been  evasive,  legalistic  and  less 
than  credible  regarding  the  possibility 
of  an  oil  surplus  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  regarding  plans 
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to  export  North  Slope  oil  to  Japan. ' 
Spokesmen  of  the  companies,  in  evident 
unwillingness  to  contemplate  such  a  pos- 
sibility, have  ridiculously  downgraded 
the  oil  and  gas  potential  of  both  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field  and  future  North 
Slope  discoveries.  In  view  of  this  history, 
the  record  should  show  that  the  com- 
mittee, although  it  arrived  at  similar 
conclusions,  was  not  persuaded  by,  and 
did  not  adopt  the  viewpoint  of,  the 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  or  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  two  pipeline  routes. 

The  committee's  analysis  and  judg- 
ment regarding  the  two  pipeline  routes  is 
found  in  the  "Major  Issues"  section  of 
the  report  on  S.  1081,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Report  on  S.   1081    "Major 
Issues" 

alternative  transportation  routes  for 
alaska  north  slope  petroleum 

In  hearings  before  this  Committee  on  S. 
1081  and  other  pending  bills  no  witness  seri- 
ously proposed  that  It  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  postpone  the  development 
of  Alaska  Arctic  oil  and  gas  indefinitely.  The 
relative  lack  of  controversy  over  this  Issue  is 
In  contrast  to  previous  hearings  before  this 
and  other  committees,  and  reflects  rapidly 
'changing  public  perceptions  of  the  nation's 
energy  needs. 

There  is  now  an  obvious  and  growing  de- 
ficiency In  domestic  production  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas,  leading  to  a  rapidly  Increas- 
ing dependence  upon  Insecure  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere Imports.  Moreover,  the  prices  of  im- 
ported oil  make  It  no  longer  the  bargain  It 
appeared  several  years  ago.  With  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  low  sulfur  crude  oil 
that  can  be  produced  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field  has  become  significantly  more  valuable. 
Meanwhile,  the  risk  of  environmental  dam- 
age from  development  of  North  Slope  oil  and 
Its  transportation  to  markets  In  the  "Lower 
48"  has  been  substantially  lessened  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  stricter  environmental  stipula- 
tions, redundant  safety  systems,  contingency 
planning  and  better  engineering  Imposed 
upon  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
Finally,  until  passage  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act,  many  citizens 
feared — with  some  Justification— that  un- 
checked commercial  development  might  leave 
the  nation  without  unspoiled  scenery,  out- 
door recreation  areas  or  wilderness  in  the 
vast  and  heretofore  remote  territory  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Alaska.  This  apprehension 
was  mitigated  by  the  provisions  in  the  na- 
tive claims  settlement  act  that  at  least  80 
million  acres  of  land  In  Alaska  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  for  Incorporation 
Into  new  wilderness  areas,  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  national  forests,  national  parks  and 
national  wildlife  ranges. 

Although  there  now  seems  to  be  a  broad 
consensus  that  Alaska  North  Slope  oil  and 
gas  should  be  developed  rapidly,  there  Is  con- 
troversy concerning  the  manner  and  route  of 
Its  transportation.  Serious  consideration  has 
been  given  in  the  past  to  the  use  of  Icebreak- 
Ing  oil  tankers,  submarine  barges,  railroads 
(a  proposition  recently  revived  and  advo- 
cated by  the  Government  of  British  Colum- 
bia), and  even  aircraft.  The  principal  con- 
troversy today,  however,  is  between  advo- 
cates of  (1)  a  48-lnch  oil  pipeline  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  North  Slope  to  Valdez, 
Alaska,  where  the  oil  would  be  loaded  onto 
tankers  for  transportation  to  ports  on  the 
west  coast,  and  (2)  a  slmUar  48-lnch  pipe- 
line overland  through  Canada  to  the  vicinity 
of  Edmonton,  where  it  would  Join  with  exist- 
ing pipelines  (whose  throughput  capacity 
would  have  to  be  increased)  in  order  to  de- 


liver the  crude  oil  to  the  Midwestern  Unitec 
States  and  possibly  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
as  well. 

The  precise  route  of  the  so-called  Tra:is- 
Alaska  pipeline  has  been  set  out  In  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Com- 
pany to  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the 
route  of  the  so-called  Trans-Canada  pipeline 
is  far  less  certain.  Routes  considered  to  tha 
Canadian  border  are  (1 )  east  along  the  Arctic 
Coast  (through  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range),  (2)  south  through  the  Brooks  Range 
and  east  along  the  southern  edge  of  that 
range  toward  the  headwaters  of  the  Porcu- 
pine River,  and  (3)  south  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fairbanks,  and  then  southeast  up  the  Tanana 
River.  Through  Canada,  a  route  up  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  has  been  most  often  discussed, 
but  an  alternative  generally  following  the 
Alaska  Highway  Is  also  under  consideration. 

Advocates  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  In- 
clude the  oil  companies  with  reserves  In  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field.  Industry  and  trade  asso- 
ciations, the  Alaska  and  National  Adminis- 
trations, and  (apparently)  most  Alaskans. 
Tliose  favoring  the  Canadian  alternative  in- 
clude conservation  organizations,  commer- 
cial fisherman  groups,  state  officials  and 
Members  of  Congress  from  the.  Midwest 
academicians  and  Canadian  Interests. 

Apart  from  the  right-of-way  width  limi- 
tation contained  in  Section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  the  principal  legal  Issue 
In  the  Federal  courts  has  been  whether  or 
not  the  Interior  Department,  In  evaluating 
the  Alyeska  right-of-way  application,  has 
given  sufficient  consideration  to  Its  environ- 
mental, economic  and  national  security  ef- 
fects relative  to  an  overland  pipeline 
through  Canada. 

During  the  Committee's  examination  of 
right-of-way  policy  and  proposals  for  trans- 
portation of  North  Slope  oil,  the  main  points 
of  controversy  regarding  the  competing 
transportation  systems  have  been  the 
following : 

(1)  Environmental  Impact — Proponents  of 
the  Canadian  pipeline  contended  that  Its 
environmental  risks  are  less  serious  than 
those  of  the  Trans-Alaska  route.  They  em- 
phasize the  latter's  crossing  of  an  active 
earthquake  belt,  the  danger  of  marine  pol- 
lution stemming  from  the  ocean  leg  of  the 
oil  transportation  system,  and  the  possible 
reduction  of  environmental  damage  If  oU 
and  gas  pipelines  from  the  North  Slope  were 
confined  to  the  common  corridor,  rather 
than  two  or  more  routes.  Advocates  of  the 
Alyeska  proposal  maintain  that  there  are 
some  aspects  In  which  Trans-Canada  oil 
pipeline  would  be  more  damaging  or  more 
hazardous  to  the  environment,  for  example, 
the  very  length  of  the  pipeline,' the  number 
of  miles  It  would  cross  the  zone  for  discon- 
tinuous permafrost,  and  the  number  of 
major  river  crossings. 

(2)  Markets — A  second  point  of  conten- 
tion Is  whether  or  not  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  (PAD  District  V)  will  be  able 
to  absorb  all  the  crude  oil  that  would  be 
shipped  there  upon  completion  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  A  surplus  of  crude  oil  on 
the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  be  marketed  east  of  the  Rockies 
with  considerably  greater  transportation  ex- 
pense or  else  exported.  Advocates  of  the 
Alyeska  project  now  acknowledge  that  the 
pipeline  would  have  created  a  crude  oil 
surplus  on  the  West  Coast  If  It  had  been 
(fcmpleted  In  1972  or  1973  as  originally  an- 
ticipated. The  present  throughput  schedule, 
however,  Is  not  expected  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  all  of  the  District's  petroleum  demands 
unless  major  new  reserves  are  discovered  and 
developed  offshore  from  California  or  In  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska.  Accordingly,  the  likelihood 
of  major  new  oil  discoveries  In  Southern 
Alaska  or  off  the  California  coast  and  the 
desirability  of  exporting  Alaska  oU  to  other 
countries  during  an  era  of  domestic  short- 
ages are  both  among  the  critical  Issues  of 
controversy.  (See  2.  Exports  of  Alaskan  OU, 
below.) 


The  relative  dependency  of  the  two  re- 
gions (the  West  Coast  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  States)  upon  Imports  from  insecure 
sources  Is  also  a  point  at  Issue.  The  likeli- 
hood of  additional  production  from  new 
West  Coast  areas  other  than  the  North  Slope 
Is  critical  to  this  debate.  Since  Alaskan  oil 
win  at  the  margin  be  backing  out  Middle 
Eastern  oil  In  either  market,  however,  the 
principal  effect  of  the  choice  of  routes  upon 
the  total  level  of  Import  dependency  would 
be  related  to  the  time  at  which  deliveries 
of  North  Slope  oil  began. 

(3)  Economic  Benefits — Supporters  of  the 
Canadian  pipeline  proposal  point  to  the  fact 
that  crude  oil  prices  are  higher  in  the  upper 
Midwest  than  In  California,  and  offer  trans- 
portation cost  calculations  indicating  that 
the  "netback"  value  of  North  Slope  oil  would 
be  greater  if  it  were  delivered  to  Chicago 
than  to  Los  Angeles.  They  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  oil  companies,  the  State  of 
Alaska  (In  terms  of  the  value  of  its  royalties 
and  production  taxes)  and  the  national  eco- 
nomic welfare  would  all  be  served  best  by  the 
Trans-Canada  pipeline.  The  general  assump- 
tions of  this  argument  were  accepted  by  the 
Interior  Department  In  its  Economic  and  Se- 
curity Analysis  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline. 
But  the  Interior  Department  pointed  out,  and 
the  independent  proponents  of  this  argument 
acknowledge,  that  such  economic  benefits 
would  be  more  or  less  wiped  out  by  the  dis- 
counting of  future  benefit*,  if  a  Trans-Canada 
pipeline  would  take  two  or  more  years  longer 
to  construct  than  a  Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
Some  supporters  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
now  dispute  the  earlier  estimates  both  of  the 
relative  construction  costs  for  the  two  plp)*- 
llnes  (and  thereby  crude  oil  transportation 
costs)  and  the  expected  future  price  differ- 
entials between  the  Midwest  and  the  West 
Coast;  they  assert  that  the  netback  value  of 
the  oil  will  actually  be  higher  If  It  is  deliv- 
ered to  western  markets. 

(4)  Ounrrs'ii/js  and  Control — Suppcrters 
of  the  Trans- Alaska  pipeline  point  out  that 
a  pipeline  across  Canada  would  be  regulated 
by  the  Canadian  government,  and  that  state- 
ments of  Canadian  officials  indicate  that  a 
controlling  equity  In  such  a  pipeline  would 
have  to  be  held  by  Canadian  citizens.  In  ad- 
dition, oil  pipelines  In  Canada  must  generally 
be  operated  as  common  carriers;  this  require- 
ment might  result  in  the  backing  out  of 
Alaskan  oil  to  make  room  for  oU  produced 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline  In  Canada.  In 
addition.  Cantida's  new  controls  over  oil  and 
gas  exports  raises  the  possibility  that  Alaskan 
oil  destined  for  U.S.  markets  could  In  an 
emergency  be  diverted  to  Canadian  custo- 
mers, leaving  the  United  States  short  of  tha^e 
supplies. 

Advocates  of  the  Canadian  pipeline  reply, 
however,  that  there  are  now  r.o  known  Cana- 
dian reserves  In  the  Arctic  whose  production 
could  displace  Alaskan  oil  carried  by  a  Trans- 
Canada  pipeline,  and  that  the  pipeline's 
throughput  capacity  could  be  increased  by 
"looping"  or  other  means  well  in  advance  of 
the  appearance  of  any  excess  supply.  They 
argue,  moreover,  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
existence  of  a  pipeline  through  Canada  from 
Alaska  to  the  Midwest  does  encourage  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  Canadian  Arc- 
tic resources,  any  cil  exported  to  the  United 
States  via  that  pipeline  Is  a  benefit  to  United 
States  Interests  because  it  would  displace  oil 
from  less  secure  foreign  sources.  The  notion 
that  Canada  might  divert  oil  of  United  States 
origin  to  her  own  uses  is  discounted,  both 
because,  in  that  Instance,  the  United  States 
could  simply  cease  shipping  the  oil,  and  be- 
cause the  United  States  holds  a  comparable 
Canadian  hostage:  most  of  eastern  Canada's 
own  crude  oil  supply  enters  that  country 
through  pipelines  across  the  State  of  Maine. 
(5)  Other  Issues — Other  Issues  raised  In 
the  debate  have  Included  the  economic  and 
scheduling  relationship  between  alternative 
pipelines  to  carry  Prudhoe  Bay  crude  oil  and 
the  pipelines  for  the  natural  gas  that  will  be 
produced  in  association  with  it;  the  prob- 
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lems  of  financing  a  longer  pipeline;  the  re- 
spective Impact  of  the  two  pipelines  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments;  the  relative  physi- 
cal security  of  the  two  routes;  the  employ- 
meat,  ecoiiumlc  and  Inflationary  effects  of 
construction  within  Alaska;  and  the  com- 
parative Impacts  upon  competition  and  mar- 
ket power. 

The  Coi.unittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  did  not  regard  any  one  of  the  fore- 
going arguments  or  any  group  of  them  as 
conclusive  in  favor  of  either  of  the  compet- 
ina  pipeline  proposals.  In  some  areas  of 
debate  the  preponderance  of  evidence  or 
analys.s  seems  to  favor  one  side  or  another, 
but  no  area  of  controversy,  however.  Is  with- 
out ambiguous  or  speculative  elements.  Even 
the  most  expert  assessments  made  today  are 
likely  to  be  modified  by  new  information  that 
win  become  available  or  by  unforeseen 
changes  in  circumstances  occurring  before 
either  pipeline  could  be  completed.  Much  In- 
formation can  be  obtained  only  In  the  course 
of  construction. 

Any  assessment  based  solely  upon  the  fore- 
going considerations  regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  pipeline  routes  clearly  must 
depend  heavily  upon  subjective  judgment. 
There  is.  however,  one  consideration  in  favor 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  that  the  Com- 
mittee found  compelling.  This  consideration 
was  the  additional  delay  and  uncertainty 
associated  with  the  Trans-Canada  pipeline. 
Regardless  whether  the  1939  decision  of  the 
owner  companies  In  favor  of  an  all-Alaska 
route  .vas  the  wisest  or  the  most  consistent 
with  the  national  Interest  at  that  time,  and 
regardless  whether  the  Administration's  early 
commitment  in  favor  of  that  route  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  adequate  Information  and 
aiiaiysis,  the  Committee  determined  that  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  now  clearly  pref- 
erable, became  it  could  be  on  stream  two  to 
six  years  earlier  than  a  comparable  overland 
pipeline  across  Canada. 

Tiie  necessary  business  organization,  finan- 
cial arrangements,  engineering  design  and 
logistical  preparations  for  the  Alyeska  project 
have  been  completed,  so  that  construction 
could  begin  as  soon  as  a  right-of-way  is 
granted,  while  none  of  these  necessary  prep- 
arations has  been  accomplished  for  a  Trans- 
Canada  route.  These  tasks  are  expected  to 
take  aootit  two  years,  quite  apart  from  the 
legal,  polU'cul  and  administrative  hurdles 
that  must  be  crossed  before  construction  of 
a  Canadian  pipeline  would  be  authorized. 
In  addition  to  the  delays  that  could  be  nor- 
n^ally  anticipated  at  each  of  these  steps,  a 
number  of  them  suggest  the  possibility  of 
indefinite  delays  or  even  the  project's  ultl- 
ni.itc  imposilblUty. 

In  the  a'osence  of  a  complex  treaty  enabling 
construction  and  operation  of  an  inter- 
n.Mlonal  pipeline  as  a  unitary  enterprise,  the 
interested  private  parties  would  have  to  or- 
gaiii/e  a  -eparate  consortium  or  business 
organization  on  each  side  of  the  border  for 
financing,  building  and  operating  the  two 
segments  of  the  pipeline,  and  resolve  the 
complicated  relationships  between  them. 
Discussion.^;  would  have  to  be  conducted  with, 
and  applications  submitted  to.  several  Cana- 
dian agencies  and  the  final  plan  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Cabinet. 
Before  approval  could  be  granted  numerous 
modifications  and  perhaps  corporate  reor- 
ganizations would  be  necessary.  The  project 
would  run  gauntlets  of  domestic  Canadian 
opposition,  and  of  attempts  to  Infiuence  the 
shape  of  the  project  by  such  Interests  as 
northern  Indians  and  Eskimos,  environ- 
mentalists. Canadian  economic  nationalists, 
and  provincial  interests.  The  prospects  of 
ultimate  approval  by  the  Cabinet  might  well 
be  Jeopardized  by  the  minority  status  In  Par- 
liament of  the  Government's  party. 

A  new  pipeline  route  through  Canada 
would,  of  course,  require  a  new  environmental 
impact  statement  and  public  hearings,  and 
Involves  the  possibility  of  a  new  round  of 
litigation  within  the  United  States. 


Any  assessment  today  of  the  time  required 
required  for  approval  of  a  Trans-Canada 
pipeline  project  or  of  the  probability  of  Its 
ultimate  approval  in  any  form  Is  purely  spec- 
ulative. It  is,  moreover,  doubtful  whether 
further  study  could  contribute  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  speculations.  The  seriousness 
of  the  obstacles  at  each  organizational,  finan- 
cial and  political  step  are  testable  only  by  an 
actual  attempt  to  get  approval  for  a  specific 
proposal,  and  no  such  proposal  exists  today. 

The  listing  of  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
Involved  in  getting  approval  for  construction 
of  a  Canadian  pipeline  should  not  obscure 
the  remaining  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
facing  the  Trans-Alaska  project:  continuing 
litigation  based  upon  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  requirements;  litigation  be- 
tween the  owner  companies  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  over  a  right-of-way  across  state- 
owned  land  and  regarding  state  taxation 
and  regulation;  the  possible  vulnerability  of 
the  project  under  antitrust  laws;  and  coastal 
zone  legislation  and  regulation,  which  might 
conceivably  afTect  the  ability  to  land  Alaska 
oil  at  West  Coast  ports. 

Except  for  uncertainties  regarding  termi- 
nals In  Washington  and  California,  how- 
ever, all  the  real  or  potential  problems  of 
law  or  political  controversy  facing  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  also  face  Its  Trans-Canada 
counterpart:  In  assessing  the  probable  com- 
pletion date  of  the  latter  project,  the  time 
required  to  resolve  these  problems  must  be 
added  to  both  the  additional  time  necessary 
for  route  selection,  design,  and  logistical 
preparations,  and  the  time  involved  In  ob- 
taining Canadian  government  approval. 
Moreover,  to  tlie  remaining  uncertainty  aris- 
ing from  United  States  and  Alaskan  law  and 
politics,  which  atrect  both  pipeline  propo.s- 
als,  must  be  added  the  uncertainty  stemming 
from  Canadian  law  and  politics,  and  from 
the  complexities  of  the  international  rela- 
tionship. 

In  light  of  the  existence  of  significant  un- 
certainties which  are  unique  to  each  of  the 
two  routes,  it  is  arguable  that  the  inter- 
ested companies  and  the  Federal  government 
should  have  devoted  substantial  effort  to 
investigations  and  preparations  leading  to 
development  of  more  than  one  transporta- 
tion system.  The  Committee  believes  that 
such  a  two-option  strategy  was  and  is  war- 
ranted, not  only  because  of  uncertainty,  but 
because  of  the  high  probability  that  two  or 
more  pipelines  will  ultimately  be  required  to 
transport  Arctic  crude  oil. 

To  a  limited  degree,  the  companies  operat- 
ing on  the  North  Slope  have  In  fact  seriously 
explored  alternatives  to  the  Trans-Alaskan 
pipeline.  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company 
(now  Exxon)  converted  the  Manhattan  into 
an  Icebreaklng  tanker  for  an  experimental 
Journey  through  the  Northwest  Passage  to 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  return,  while  the  compa- 
nies with  major  interests  in  North  Slope  re- 
serves Joined  to  conduct  the  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley Pipeline  Study,  which  concluded  in  1972 
that  a  Trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  would  be 
physically  and  financially  feasible,  and  en- 
vironmentally acceptable. 

There  has.  however,  been  no  actual  route 
selection  or  engineering  design  leading  to  a 
specific  Trans-Canada  pipeline  proposal.  The 
companies  have  not  formed  an  organization 
to  design  or  build  a  pipeline  nor  have  they 
Initiated  discussions  with  Canadian  govern- 
ment agencies  leading  to  a  right-of-wayr^p- 
pUcatlon.  There  seem  to  be  several  reasons 
for  their  failure  to  move  ahead  on  both  alter- 
natives. First,  the  companies,  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  State  of  Alaska  have 
tended  from  the  beginning  to  underestimate 
the  engineering,  environmental,  legal  and 
political  difficulties  of  their  preferred  route. 
Also,  the  advocates  of  an  all-Alaska  pipeline 
seem  to  have  feared  that  serious  considera- 
tion of  a  Canadian  route  would,  by  giving  it 
additional  credibility  as  a  potential  alterna- 
tive, undermine  their  effort  to  get  early  ap- 
proval of  the  Alyeska  right-of-way  applica- 
tion. Finally,  exploration  of  the  Canadian 


alternative  beyond  the  present  feaslbllltv 
study  (which  cost  about  $7  million)  requires 
selection  of  a  specific  route,  which  in  turn 
necessitates  even  more  costly  on-the-ground 
surveys,  Including  extensive  core  drilling. 

Route  selection,  engineering  design,  and 
preparation  of  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  would  Involve  tens — perhaps 
hundreds — of  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  past 
these  costly  activities  might  have  been  con- 
ducted In  stages  after,  or  at  worst  simul- 
taneously with,  application  for  and  receipt 
of  the  necessary  governmental  permits,  but 
both  United  States  and  Canadian  policy 
now  require  these  steps  to  be  substantially 
completed  before  applications  will  even  be 
considered.  The  companies  cannot  privately 
justify  the  major  expense  that  would  be 
necessary  to  prepare  an  application  for  the 
permits  required  to  build  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line, if  It  were  only  to  serve  as  a  hedge 
against  the  possibility  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  complete  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  Hesitation  based  upon  financial 
prudence  has  been  reinforced  by  the  fear 
that  any  such  preparation  would  be  used  as 
political  ammunition  against  the  pending 
Alyeska  application  (as  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
Study  Is  indeed  now  being  vised). 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  Arctic  crude  oil 
resources  will  be  much  greater  than  Indi- 
cated by  present  proved  reserves  estimates. 
Development  of  these  resources  will  justify 
and  require  more  than  one  48-lnch  pipeline 
within  a  decade,  and  argues  In  favor  of  an 
early  planning  and  organizational  effort  to 
build  two  pipelines.  The  probable  future 
reserve  additions,  however,  have  so  far 
played  no  part  In  corporate  planning  for 
transportation  of  North  Slope  oil.  The  9.6 
billion  barrels  of  proved  reserves  currently 
estimated  for  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  barely 
exceeds  the  minimum  required  for  the 
throughput  guarantees  necessary  to  finance 
a  single  48-lnch  pipeline;  it  certainly  can- 
not be  used  as  security  for  two  such  pipe- 
lines. 

Proved  reserves  as  estimated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  are  an  exceedingly 
restricted  concept.  There  Is  little  question 
that  the  reserve  estimate  for  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  will  grow  substantially,  as  both 
exploratory  and  development  drilling  delin- 
eate the  field  more  completely,  and  as  In- 
creased crude  oil  prices  and  Improved  meth- 
ods make  more  complete  recovery  of  the  dis- 
covered oll-ln-place  commercially  feasible. 
Typically,  these  two  kinds  of  adjustments 
("extensions"  and  "revisions,"  respectively) 
Increase  the  proved  reserves  estimates  for  a 
newly  discovered  oil  field  by  a  factor  of  three 
to  ten  over  its  lifetime.  Moreover,  North 
Slope  oil  production  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  field;  giant  oil  fields  are 
seldom  found  alone,  and  only  a  tiny  pro- 
portion of  the  Arctic  Slope's  favorable  ge- 
ology has  been  explored  geophyslcally,  much 
less  tested  by  the  drill.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  the  Committee  is  currently  consider- 
ing measures  to  authorize  the  exploration 
and  development  of  the  26  million  acre 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve,  whose  boundary  is 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field. 

The  excellent  prospect  for  an  early  expan- 
sion of  North  Slope  oil  and  gas  reserves  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  a  second  pipeline  will  not  be 
realized  until  the  Industry  Is  reasonably 
confident  that  a  first  pipeline  wUl  In  fact  be 
built.  Throughput  guarantees  adequate  to 
finance  that  pipeline  are  possible  on  the 
basis  of  present  reserve  figures,  so  vhat  there 
Is  little  Justification  for  costly  outlays  on 
development  drilling  beyond  the  level  (al- 
ready surpassed)  that  could  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  Alyeska  pipeline's  planned 
Initial  throughput  of  600,000  barrels  per  day 
(recently  reported  to  have  been  Increased  to 
1.200,000  barrels).  Exploration  on  adjacent 
lands  already  under  lease  Is  also  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  It  Is  understandable  that  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  Interior  Department,  and 
Alaska  Native  groups  would  postpone  addl- 
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tlonal  lease  sales  to  a  time  when  Industry 
Interest — and  bonus  bids — would  be  higher. 
A  revival  of  Intensive  exploration  effort  de- 
pends above  all  upon  the  commencement 
of  pipeline  construction. 

In  weighing  these  manifold  considerations, 
the  Committee  concluded  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  view  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
and  Trans-Canada  pipelines  as  competitors, 
except  with  respect  to  which  of  them  could 
actually  be  completed  first.  Title  n  of  S.  1081 
authorizes  the  President  to  undertake  nego- 
tiations with  Canada  and  other  actions  lead- 
ing toward  construction  of  a  crude  oil  pipe- 
line across  Canada  from  Northern  Alaska  to 
the  Midwest,  and  It  expresses  the  Commit- 
tee's judgment  that: 

1.  Federal  planning  for  transportation  sys- 
tems to  deliver  Arctic  crude  oil  should  take 
account  of  the  likelihood  of  greatly  Increased 
reserves  In  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field,  on  other 
State,  Federal,  and  Native-owned  lands  in 
northern  Alaska,  from  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4,  and  from  Northwestern  Canada. 

2.  Two  or  more  pipelines  for  crude  oil  from 
Arctic  Alaska,  or  from  Alaska  and  Arctic 
Canada  together,  serving  different  market 
areas  In  the  United  States  (and  Canada)  will 
be  feasible,  desirable  and  necessary  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

3.  Completion  of  the  first  crude  oil  pipeline 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  Is  urgently  In  the  national 
interest,  and  construction  should  begin  as 
soon  as  there  Is  assurance  its  construction 
and  operation  will  be  environmentally  sound. 

4.  The  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  proposed  by 
the  Alyeska  group  ought  to  have  priority  in 
time,  because  of  the  overwhelming  proba- 
bility that  it  could  be  completed  two  to  six 
years  sooner  than  a  Trans-Canada  pipeline. 
The  Trans-Alaska  project  is  at  a  far  more 
advanced  stage  of  preparation  and  avoids  the 
many  uncertainties  Involved  in  organizing 
financing  and  obtaining  approval  of  an  in- 
ternational pipeline. 

5.  Nevertheless,  the  very  likelihood  of  ex- 
tended delays  In  approval  and  construction 
of  a  Trans-Canada  pipeline  dictates  that  con- 
crete efforts  leading  toward  construction  of 
such  a  pipeline  should  be  started  now.  This 
beginning  ought  to  be  made  notwithstand- 
ing the  present  Insufficiency  of  proved  re- 
sen-es  to  provide  private  justification  for  a 
second  oil  pipeline,  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  Alyeska  proposal. 

6.  In  order  to  protect  both  United  States 
and  Canadian  Interests  In  this  multl-bllllon 
dollar  project,  and  in  order  to  minimize  fu- 
ture international  conflict  and  misunder- 
standing regarding  Its  operation  and  regula- 
tion, detailed  and  explicit  Intergovernmental 
understandings,  and  perhaps  a  treaty  are 
necessary  regarding  ownership,  financing, 
regulation  and  taxation, 

7.  It  is  possible,  prior  to  the  development 
of  proved  reserve  figures  adequate  to  sup- 
port the  private  financing  of  two  pipelines, 
that  no  competent  private  entity  will  take 
responsibility  for  the  preparations  pre- 
requisite to  submitting  necessary  applica- 
tions to  Canadian  governmental  agencies.  In 
such  an  Instance,  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  States  government  should  accept  this 
responsibility. 

INEVrrABLE  DELATS  IN  THE  CAN.MJIAN  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  There 
was  one  major  consi(3eration  in  favor  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  that  the  com- 
mittee majority  found  compeUing.  This 
consideration  was  the  additional  delay 
and  uncertainty  associated  with  the 
trans-Canada  proposal.  We  determined 
that  the  Alaska  route  would  be  clearly 
preferable,  because  it  could  be  on  stream 
2  to  6  years  earlier  than  a  comparable 
overland  pipeline  across  Canada.  This 
conclusion  has  yet  to  be  rebutted  or  seri- 
ously contested. 

The  necessary  business  organization, 
financial  arrangements,  engineering  de- 


sign and  logistical  preparations  for  the 
Alyeska  project  have  been  completed  and 
construction  could  begin  as  soon  as  a 
right-of-way  is  granted.  None  of  these 
necessary  preparations  has  been  accom- 
plished for  a  Trans-Canada  route.  These 
steps  are  expected  to  take  a  minimum  of 
about  2  years,  even  if  there  were  no  legal, 
political  and  administrative  hurdles  to  be 
crossed  before  construction  of  a  Canadi- 
an pipeline  would  be  authorized.  There 
are  also  opportunities  for  indefinite  de- 
lays or  even  an  eventual  determination 
that  such  a  pipeline  is  impossible  for  en- 
gineering, environmental,  legal,  political, 
or  other  reasons. 

Any  private  parties  interested  in  a 
trans-Canadian  route  would  have  to  or- 
ganize a  separate  consortium  on  each 
side  of  the  border  for  financing,  build- 
ing and  operating  the  two  segments  of 
the  pipeline,  am',  resolve  the  complicated 
tax,  regulatory  and  financial  relation- 
ships between  them.  Applications  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  many  Canadian 
agencies  and  the  final  plan  would  require 
approval  by  the  Canadian  Federal 
Cabinet. 

Before  any  approval  might  be  granted 
nimierous  modifications  and  perhaps 
corporate  reorganizations  would  be  nec- 
essary. The  project  would  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  domestic  Canadian  opposition,  and 
of  attempts  to  infiuence  the  shape  of  the 
project  by  Canadian  Indians  and  Eski- 
mos, environmentalists,  economic  na- 
tionalists, and  the  provinces.  The  pros- 
pects of  ultimate  approval  by  the  Cana- 
dian Cabinet  might  well  be  jeopardized 
by  the  minority  status  in  Parliament  of 
the  Government's  party. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  regard- 
ing the  "Time  Required  for  Canadian 
Action  on  a  Trans-Canadian  Oil  Pipe- 
line." from  an  excellent  review  of  the 
issues  of  Moving  Alaskan  Oil  by  the 
State  of  Alaska's  Pipeline  Coordinating 
Committee,  as  well  as  a  series  of  answers 
by  the  Canadian  Government  to  State 
Department  operations  on  the  Trans- 
Canada  pipeline. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  F*om  Moving  Alaskan  On,:  Trans- 
Canada  OR  Trans-Alaska?  A  Study  of  the 

Merits 

time  required  for  canadian  action  on  a 
trans-canadian  oil  pipeline 

Canadian  governmental  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  Trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline 
would  require  far  longer  than  the  one  and  a 
half  years  claimed  by  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe- 
line Research  Limited  in  Its  1972  feasibility 
study.  While  the  Canadian  Government  has 
said  that  it  Is  willing  to  entertain  an  appli- 
cation for  such  a  line,  the  preparation  for 
that  entertainment  would  take  years  because 
of  procedural  requirements  that  must  be 
satisfied  before  an  application  can  even  be 
filed  with  the  Canadian  National  Energy 
Board.  After  that,  action  by  the  Board,  subse- 
quent approval  by  the  Canadian  Cabinet  and 
the  resolution  of  any  legal  challenges  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Canadian  officials  would 
take  more  time.  The  net  result  Is  that  a 
Trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline  to  the  mldwest- 
ern  United  States  would  not  likely  be  In  op- 
eration until  sometime  after  1980,  and  prob- 
ably the  time  would  be  nearer  to  1985. 

As  the  State  of  Alaska  has  been  able  to 
Identify  them,  these  briefly  are  the  steps  that 
must  be  followed:  Those  Interested  in  con- 
structing the  pipeline  must  agree  on  a  basic 


project.  They  must  then  engage  in  extensive 
"consultations"  with  various  agencies  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  determine  what  re- 
quirements the  government  will  impose  on 
the  project.  At  this  stage  of  the  matter  there 
would  be  International  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  on  throughput 
volumes  and  other  matters,  and  social  and 
environmental  Impact  statements  would  have 
to  be  developed  and  an  agreement  reached  in 
Canadian  conditions  for  financing.  The  proj- 
ect would  have  to  be  modified  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  various  government 
agencies.  Then  a  formal  application  would  be 
made  to  the  Canadian  National  Energy  Board, 
which  would  review  It,  hold  hearings  and 
approve  or  dismiss  It.  If  the  application  were 
dismissed  an  amended  application  might  be 
filed.  The  Board  would  recommend  an  ap- 
proved application  to  the  Canadian  Cabinet, 
which  would  review  It  for  consistency  with 
national  policy  considerations.  After  Cabhiet 
approval,  opponents  of  a  pipeline  might  well 
raise  legal  challenges  that  would  have  to  be 
resolved  before  construction  could  begin. 

To  get  an  Idea  of  the  time  this  process 
would  take,  one  may  consider  the  experience 
to  date  of  Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Limited, 
which  started  studies  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
Trans-Canadian  gas  line  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
and  the  Mackenzie  River  Delta  to  Emerson, 
Manitoba,  In  1967,  and  has  not  yet  filed  an 
application  with  the  Canadian  National  En- 
ergy Board. 

William  P.  Wilder,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Ltd.. 
said  in  Aril  1973  that,  as  soon  as  all  the 
necessary  information  has  been  obtained 
from  studies  still  underway: 

We  Intend  later  this  year,  to  file  applica- 
tions with  Canadian  and  U.S.  Government 
authorities  for  approval  to  coiistruct  and  op- 
erate the  proposed  pipeline.  Regrilatory  pro- 
ceedings. Including  exhaustive  examination 
at  public  hearings,  are  expected  to  t^ke  at 
least  one  and  a  half  years.  By  the  earliest 
that  we  can  anticipate  approvals — possibly 
late  1974  or  early  1975 — Arctic  G;us  will  have 
Invested  more  than  seven  years  and  $50  mil- 
lion. Delivery  of  materials  and  construction 
will  take  another  three  or  four  years. 

The  Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Limited  proposal 
must  make  its  way  through  all  of  the  steps 
discussed  here.  Including  formal  heari.ies  by 
the  Canadian  National  Energy  Board  for  a 
pipeline  construction  permit  and  a  license  to 
export  natural  gas  if  Canadian  supplies  are 
involved,  as  well  as  a  license  to  ImpDrt  and 
export  Prudhoe  Bay  gas.  The  Board  must  also 
approve  proposed  tariffs  for  the  gas  line. 
Considering  the  procedures  Involved  and  the 
issues  they  raise,  an  estimate  of  18  months 
to  obtain  all  necessary  governmental  approv- 
als. Including  those  from  the  United  States 
Government,  Is  most  optimistic.  If  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  allow  applications  for  the 
project  to  be  filed  toward  the  end  of  this  year 
and  governmental  appro\"als  take  another  two 
years,  then  the  span  between  the  first  fea- 
sibility study  and  the  start  of  construction 
on  a  Trans-Canadian  gas  line  will  have  been 
more  than  seven  years.  Adding  three  or  four 
years  for  materials  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion produces  a  total  of  approximately  11 
years  from  the  initial  studies  to  the  Initial 
operation  of  the  gas  line. 

Although  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Re- 
search Limited  was  formed  In  early  1969  and 
completed  Its  Initial  feasibility  study  for  a 
Trans-Canadian  oil  line  In  19'72,  it  Is  likely 
to  take  at  least  a  comparable  11-year  time 
span  from  now  to  put  such  a  project  Into 
operation. 

At  the  present,  there  Is  solid  agreement 
among  participating  oU  firms  In  Alaska  that 
the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  should  be  built, 
not  a  Trans-Canadian  line.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported strongly  by  both  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  United  States  Government.  The  first 
crucial  step  toward  a  Trans -Can  ad  Ian  line 
Is  not  a  study  of  Its  feasibility.  Rather,  it  is 
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to  persuade  the  major  holders  of  leases  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  abandon  their  support  for  a 
Trans-Alaska  line  and  attempt  to  agree  In 
principle  upon  a  specific  Trans-Canadian 
project.  The  magnitude  of  the  project  would 
make  participation  of  all  major  leaseholders 
a  necessity.  Both  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  of  Alaska  would  have  to 
reverse  their  position  and  support  a  Trans- 
Canadian  oil  pipeline.  For  the  quickest  ac- 
tion, environmental  groups  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  would  have  to  agree  not  to 
oppose  the  Trans-Canadian  line,  and  that 
is  unlikely  since  their  positions  on  the  mat- 
ter are  split. 

Obviously,  as  long  as  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  is  a  live  possibility,  no  Trans-Cana- 
dlin  pipeline  project  can  be  seriously  pur- 
sued. As  a  result,  continued  consideration  of 
a  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  pushes  the  comple- 
tion date  of  any  possible  Trans-Canadian  line 
farther  and  farther  into  the  future. 

Assuming  that  a  basic  proposal  for  a  Trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  were  advanced,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  would  have  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  operation  of  such  an  in- 
ternational pipeline.  New  laws  or  treaties 
niuht  be  required;  the  ambit  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Energy  Board's  authority  to 
regulate  the  pipeline  would  cause  difficult 
and  stre:>.uous  negotiations  at  the  least. 

It  appears  that  the  Board  has  the  au- 
thority to  force  a  Trans-Canadian  pipeline 
to  carry  large  quantities  of  Canadian  crude 
1)11  on  short  notice.  Such  action  could  sum- 
marily shut  on  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  to  the  Mld- 
'.vesu  after  that  region  had  become  critically 
dependent  upon  such  oil. 

Self-sufflcienc-y  in  crude  oil  supplies  while 
much  of  the  world  g^ows  ever  more  depend- 
ent upon  Middle  Eastern  crude  is  a  policy 
goal  of  the  Canadian  Government.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  have  worked  for 
more  than  two  years  to  reach  an  understand- 
ini;  on  how  they  might  cooperate  In  the  event 
of  an  International  oil  shortage.  These  efforts 
have  had  no  apparent  success  up  to  this 
time.  A  bilateral  agreement  on  the  operation 
of  a  Trans-Canadian  pipeline  is  an  essential 
starting  point  for  further  progress  on  such 
a  line.  Without  an  operating  agreement  con- 
taMilng  throughput  guarantees  for  Alaskan 
crude.  United  States  oil  companies  cannot  be 
expected  to  Join  in  such  a  venture,  and  the 
mnltl-blllion  dollar  project  would  founder. 

Our  examination  of  the  laws  under  which 
rights-of-way  across  federal  lands  In  Canada 
and  the  United  Slates  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained suggests  that  no  single  operating  en- 
tity would  be  able  to  obtain  rights-of-way 
from  both  cotintries  and  further  that,  assum- 
ing vigilant  administration  of  the  laws  by 
either  government,  the  separate  entitles  that 
hold  these  respective  rights-of-way  would 
have  to  be  substantially  Independent  of  one 
another.  Such  a  segmented  operation  Is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  Interplay  of  mutually 
Inconsistent  federal  laws  and  can  be  avoided 
only  by  amendatory  legislation  in  each  coun- 
try and  a  treaty  or  other  international  agree- 
ment. 

Canadian  law  (R.S.C.  1970.  C.N.-6,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Board  Act)  authorizes  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Board  to  permit  companies  to 
operate  pipelines  In  Canada  and  to  exercise 
the  poner  of  emlr.ent  domain  to  obtain  pri- 
vate lands  for  that  purpose.  Before  issuing  a 
certificate  permitting  these  things,  the  Board 
l3  required  to  consider  among  other  things 

"The  financial  responsibility  and  financial 
structure  of  the  applicant,  the  methods  of 
financing  the  line  and  the  extent  to  which 
Canadians  will  have  an  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  financing,  engineering  and 
construction  of  the  line."  R.S.C.  1970  CN-6 
!  66. 

The  Board  has  been  authorized  to  attach 
terms  and  conditions  to  any  certificate  it 
Issues.  According  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Morton,  Canadian  ofBclals  have  indicated 
t^at  any  National  Energy  Board  certificate 
for   a  Traus-Canadlan   pipeline   would   cer- 


tainly contain  a  condition  that  control, 
i.e.,  voting  authority  through  equity  owner- 
ship, must  reside  In  Canada. 

The  United  States  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
however,  may  not  allow  the  acquisition  of  a 
right-of-way  under  Section  28  by  the  same 
entity  that  owned  and  operated  a  Canadian 
line.  The  argument  for  this  proposition  is 
stated  succinctly  by  Judge  MacKinnon  in  the 
passage  from  his  dissent  from  the  Court  of 
Appeals'  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  case  decision 
that  Is  quoted  at  pages  10-11  above.  To  oxu: 
knowledge  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  not  publicly  accepted  or  refuted  Judge 
MacKinnon's  reading  of  the  Act. 

Just  as  the  laws  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  concerning  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way  for  pipelines  are  mutually  Inconsistent, 
the  differing  economic  regulatory  regimes 
imposed  by  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
together,  could  not  conceivably  be  tolerated 
by  a  single  Trans-Canadian  pipeline  entity. 
The  Canadian  National  Energy  Board  is 
authorized  by  Part  IV  of  its  Act  to  supervise 
pipeline  tariffs,  as  is  the  United  States  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Unfortunately, 
because  of  the  different  national  policies 
each  of  these  agencies  must  serve,  the  com- 
plexities of  tax  treatment,  the  fact  that  the 
pipeline  wouJd  be  charging  for  carrying  its 
parents'  oil  and  other  circumstances.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  both  the  National 
Energy  Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  satisfy  their  statutory  obli- 
gations with  respect  to  a  unified  Trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  without  destroying  the 
climate  for  Investment.  Accordingly,  in  the 
framework  of  existing  laws  at  least  two  Inde- 
pendent entitles  would  have  to  be  created 
to  own  and  operate  a  segmented  Trans- 
Canadian  plf)ellne  as  separate  but  symbiotic 
enterprises.  Due  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
project,  these  entitles  would  of  necessity 
Involve  conglomeriUlons  or  con.sortla  of 
participants,  adding  new  dimensions  of 
financial  and  regulatory  barriers  to  the 
rapid  development  of  a  Trans-Canadian 
project. 

Each  of  the  Independent  owner-operators 
would  have  a  stranglehold  on  the  other  by 
virtue  of  throughput  control.  The  leverage  In 
the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  first  segment 
would  be  enhanced  further  by  their  ability  to 
manipulate  access  to  the  line  and  that  of 
the  owners  of  the  last  segment  by  their  con- 
trol over  terminal  facilities  and  services. 
Even  with  the  contractual  devices  that  the 
groups  would  use  to  provide  an  element  of 
stability,  the  conflicting  leverage  of  each 
group  and  of  the  financial  and  govern- 
mental Institutions  associated  with  it  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  financing.  Perhaps  the 
only  expedient  solution  would  be  an  inter- 
national negotiation  cvilmlnating  In  omnibus 
legislation  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  perhaps  coupled  with  a  treaty,  to 
create  the  optimal  economic  and  regula- 
tory environment  for  a  unified  Trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  by  adjusting  the  federal 
land  and  regulatory  laws  which  now 
conflict. 

Financing  for  a  $6.6  billion  Trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline  would  be  extremely  difficult.  If 
possible  at  all.  In  the  light  of  the  complex 
consortia  agreements  and  international  ar- 
rangements Involved  and  of  the  extent  of 
proven  reserves  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  Dr.  R.  D. 
Rowland,  Chairman  of  the  National  Energy 
Board,  mentioned  in  a  speech  on  February  3. 
1972,  that  an  applicant  for  a  Trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline,  "must  formulate  certain  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  Its  application  after  full 
discussion  with  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  the  Bank  of  Canada."  It  is  uncertain 
what  conditions  these  agencies  might  impose 
on  the  financing  of  a  Trans-Canadian  line, 
and  whether  those  conditions  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  United  States  participants  to  the 
extent  that  United  States  participation  is  al- 
lowed. 

The    member    companies    financing    the 


Trans-Alaska  pipeline  are  some  of  the  world's 
largest  oil  companies  Including  Exxon,  the 
largest.  Because  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
costs  of  construction,  the  oil  pipeline  com- 
panies during  the  last  25  to  30  years  have  In- 
creasingly had  to  use  debt  financing  to  allow 
them  to  build  lines  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
meet  market  demand.  Bond  holders  require 
reasonable  assurances  as  to  the  completion 
and  financial  adequacy  of  the  project.  Thus, 
sufficient  revenues  must  be  generated  each 
year  to  pay  the  Incerest  cost  and  amortize  the 
bonds.  Individual  companies  will  be  financ- 
ing the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  in  many  dif- 
ferent forms,  from  short-term  lines  of  credit 
to  longer-term  corporate  bonds.  These  bonds 
will  be  secured  both  by  a  claim  on  the  total 
assets  of  the  debtor  company  and  by  through- 
put agreements  obligating  the  company  to 
ship  a  certain  amount  of  oil  through  the 
line.  Presumably  the  aggregate  amount  of 
oil  called  for  by  the  several  throughput  agree- 
ments would,  at  the  tariff  rates  to  be  charged 
for  transportation,  pay  for  the  pipeline  over 
its  useful  life.  This,  of  course,  all  assumes 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  reserves  proven 
to  demonstrate  to  the  bond  holders  that  the 
pipeline  can  operate  for  the  term  of  the 
financing. 

The  9.8  billion  barrels  of  proven  reserves 
at  Prudhoe  Bay  are  sufficient  to  allow  for 
approximately  14  years  of  full  production. 
The  participating  member  companies  In  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  group  are  thus  able 
to  arrange  for  the  necessary  financing  on  this 
basis,  with  each  company  making  its  own 
arrangements  to  finance  its  share  of  the  cost, 
using  Its  other  company  assets  as  necessary. 

For  the  additional  billions  of  dollars  re- 
quired to  finance  a  Trans-Canadian  line, 
bond  holders  naturally  would  be  looking  even 
more  carefully  at  the  ability  of  the  project 
to  generate  sufficient  revenue  Itself  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  Clearly,  any  financing  this  large 
would  require  the  utmost  of  Canadian  and 
United  States  participation.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  acquire  financing  for  only  one 
segment  of  the  line.  For  example,  bond  hold- 
ers would  not  purchase  bonds  secured  by 
operation  of  Just  the  Alaska  portion  of  the 
line  or  the  Canada  to  Chicago  portion  of  the 
line,  or  any  other  portion  without  knowing 
that  the  full  complex  network  would  be 
operating  without  Interruption. 

The  lack  of  greater  proven  reserves  In  the 
North  American  Arctic  could  seriously  ham- 
per the  ability  to  obtain  sufficient  long-term 
capital  to  finance  a  Trans-Canadian  pipeline 
costing  nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  'Trans- 
Alaska  line.  While  it  la  true  that  a  lower 
throughput  rate  would  bring  the  operating 
life  of  a  Trans-Canadian  pipeline  closer  to 
the  period  of  amortization  of  the  borrowed 
capital,  it  would  also  necessitate  higher 
pipeline  tariff  rates  and  would  further 
weaken  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  pipe- 
line. 

Because  of  the  higher  cost  of  a  Trans- 
Canadian  line,  the  amount  of  debt  to  be 
covered  by  other  a.ssets  would  be  significant- 
ly higher  and  could  Impair  the  ability  of 
some  of  the  North  Slope  companies  to  bor- 
row funds  needed  for  other  high  priority 
company  projects.  Some  companies.  Cana- 
dian and  American,  would  even  find  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  borrow  the  nec- 
essary capital  for  pipeline  construction. 
Even  where  company  assets  are  sufficient, 
finding  the  86.6  billion  required  to  finance 
a  Canadian  pipeline  would  require  a  sub- 
stantial period. 

The  speech  of  Dr.  Rowland,  Chairman  of 
the  Canadian  National  Energy  Board,  that 
has  been  referred  to  above  makes  clear  the 
course  that  must  be  followed  by  a  pipeline 
applicant  in  Canada.  That  course  involves 
wh.it  are  euphemistically  referred  to  as  "dls- 
cnssl:-ns"  with  various  government  agencies 
prior  to  the  filing  of  an  application  w^ith 
the  National  Energy  Board. 

la  Dr.  Rowland's  words: 

"Having   obtained    a   clear    assessment   of 


the  requirements  of  the  various  agencies  of 
government,  the  applicant  could  then 
proceed  with  its  application  with  the 
Board.  .  .  .  Hew  else  can  the  Board  be  in  a 
position  to  fulfill  Its  statutory  duty  and  con- 
sider all  aspects  of  the  public  interest  in 
reaching  its  conclusions  as  to  the  present 
and  future  public  convenience  and  necessity 
of  any  particular  application  for  a  certificate 
to  construct  a  pipeline  through  the  north?" 

These  "discv.sslons"  in  fact  constitute  an 
extended  period  of  study,  report  filing  and 
negotiation  with  government  agencies  so 
that,  according  to  Dr.  Rowland,  "the  ap- 
plicant is  clearly  aware  of  the  concerns  of 
each  government  agency."  meaning  he  has 
come  to  terms  with  it,  before  he  files  an  ap- 
plication. At  that  point,  the  National  En- 
ergy Board  Chairman  said,  the  applicant 
would  knov/  such  things  as  the  terms  and 
cond.tions  applicable  to  Its  acquisition  of  a 
right-of-way  for  it.s  pipeline,  requirements 
for  the  employment  of  Canadian  residents, 
requirements  relathig  to  financing  and  the 
nature  of  ownership  requirements.  In  order 
isr  a  Tran.i-Ca.iadian  pipeline  proposal  to 
adv.uice  to  V.ie  stage  of  a  formal  applica- 
tion ;o  the  National  Energy  Board,  these 
discussions,  whether  they  constitute  infor- 
mal or  formal  procedures,  would  have  to  re- 
sult in  a  project  concept  that  was  acceptable 
to  Canacli.in  and  United  States  Industry,  the 
U.iited  State?  and  Alaskan  governments 
and  the  Canadian  governmental  agencies  in- 
volved. Because  of  conflicting  vlev.-s  on  the 
o-.vnership  and  operation  of  a  Trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline,  and  perhaps  on  other  matters. 
this  entente  cordlale  cor.ld  require  some 
time  to  come  into  being. 

Many  of  these  informal  consultations 
would  be  needed  during  the  preparation  of 
the  detailed  environmental  impact  statement 
and  social  impact  statement  that  are  re- 
quired before  an  application  can  be  m.acie 
to  the  Department  of  Indian  Affair.^  and 
Northern  Development  for  a  right-of-way 
permit.  The  consideration  of  s'lch  an  ap- 
plication would  entail  public  hearlns.s  The 
riehc-of-way  permit  must  be  obtained  be- 
fore an  application  can  be  presented  to  the 
National  Energy  Board. 

D.  S.  MacDonald.  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Mines,  said  on  Januarv  24, 
1973: 

"Initially,  the  decisions  as  to  the  actual 
route  to  be  followed  and  the  leasing  of  right- 
of-way  for  thi^  purpose  would  be  taken  b" 
DIAND  in  conjunction  with  the  territorial 
governments,  who  would  be  particularly  con- 
cerned wtlh  respect  to  the  impact  of  the 
routing  on  community  development,  but  also 
concerned  about  environment,  the  Impact 
from  soclolocical  and  regional  economic 
standpoints,  and  related  questions." 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  Ploeline  Research 
Limited  feaslhlUty  study  Is  In  effect  onh-  a 
working  outline  of  the  detailed  route  survey 
and  pipeline  design  work  that  must  be  un- 
dertaken In  order  to  prepare  an  adequate  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  coverlne  the 
entire  1738  mile  pipeline  route.  On  the 
basis  of  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company's 
experience  in  Alaska  (which  Included  prepa- 
ration of  a  29  volume  project  description), 
such  work  can  be  expected  to  take  at  least 
two  years.  Work  on  a  social  impact  state- 
m?nt   co'iid   proceed   slmult.ineouslv. 

The  Minister  of  the  Departr.-ent  of  Indian 
AfTairs  and  Northern  Development,  Jean 
Chretien,  said  on  March  1,  1973,  that  he 
h.vd  decided  *hat  public  hearings  on  a  right- 
of-way  application  "will  be  held  under  the 
Territorial  I  ands  Act  at  an  appropriate  time 
after  the  Depar-ment  receives  an  applica- 
tion." He  stressed  that  any  applltetion "must 
be  based  on  a  viable  project  prcpc  sal  and 
must  further  be  accompanied  by  detailed 
documenta*ion  of  research"  in  areas  of  so- 
cial and  environmental  coacren. 

Procedures  for  theoC  required  public 
hearings  necessary  to  obtain  a  rl^ht-of-w,iy 
across  the  Northwest  Territories  have  not  yet 


been  spelled  out.  However,  It  appetirs  that 
two  laws  and  their  related  regulations  would 
apply.  The  Territorial  Lands  Act  requires 
the  preparation  of  a  detailed  environmental 
Impact  statement  before  a  right-of-way  per- 
mit Is  Issued  or  easements  are  allowed  for 
road  work,  surveys  and  construction.  The 
Northern  Inland  Waters  Act  requires  that 
public  hearings  be  held  before  licenses  are 
granted  to  cross  streams  with  a  pipeline.  A 
Trans-Canadian  pipeline  would  make  77 
river  crossings  and  326  stream  crossings.  Al- 
though some  of  them  are  on  the  Alaska 
portion  of  the  line,  most  are  in  Canada. 

The  degree  to  which  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  conduct  a  thorough  re- 
view of  a  Trans-Canadian  pipeline  project 
description,  the  social  and  environmental 
impact  statements  and  the  stream  crossings 
involved  is  uncertain.  Nonetheless,  even  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  readlnss  and  compe- 
tence, evaluating  a  project  two  and  a  quarter 
times  as  long  as  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
would  require  considerable  time.  And  if,  as 
was  the  case  with  Alyeska,  after  public  hear- 
ings further  work  and  review  on  the  project 
description  and  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment were  required,  that  would  further  pro- 
tract the  time  required  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Develop- 
ment was  able  to  issue  the  needed  right-of- 
way  and  stream  crossing  permits. 

A  Trans-Canadian  pipeline  would  also  face 
serious  legal  and  political  difficulties  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  with  respect  to  native 
land  claims.  Native  organizations  as.sertlng 
aboriginal  title  might  choose  to  obstruct  the 
acquisition  of  pipeline  right-of-way  as  a 
means  of  forcing  the  recognition  and  settle- 
ment of  their  land  claims. 

There  are  essentially  two  categories  of  na- 
tives In  the  Northwest  Territories,  Indians 
and  Eskimos.  These  groups  each  comprise  ap- 
proximately 13.000  people,  and  together  they 
make  up  about  70  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  Territories.  About  one-half  of  the  In- 
dians are  subject  to  treaties  that  permit 
them  to  assert  certain  claims  to  land;  the 
other  half  are  denied  this  right  because  their 
treaty  status  has  been  extinguished  by  acts 
of  their  ancestors.  The  latter  group,  called 
"status"  Indians,  are  the  constituents  of  the 
Indian  Brotherhood  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories, which  has  recently  filed  claims  to 
vast  acreages  in  the  Mackenzie  River  Valley 
area,  A  court  in  Yellowknife  will  conduct  pro- 
ceedings In  May  in  litigation  generated  by 
the  filing  of  the  claims  and  the  decision  of 
officials  that  the  claim.s  have  at  least  prima 
facie  validity. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  this  litigation 
will  continue  or  what  claims  will  remain  un- 
resolved when  it  is  concluded. 

The  Eskimo  organization  Inult  Tablrlsat 
of  Canada,  headquartered  In  Ottawa,  Is  said 
to  be  preparing  actions  for  the  assertion  of 
aboriginal  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Eskimos 
of  Northern  Canada,  some  of  whom  also  in- 
habit the  Mackenzie  River  Valley.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Yukon  Territory  is  about  50  percent 
native;  nearly  all  of  the  natives  there  are  In- 
dians with  similar  potential  claims. 

The  prognosis  seenis  to  be  as  follows;  when 
the  litigation  is  concluded,  status  Indians 
may  have  acquired  the  lands  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  ccinstructlon  of  a  Trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline  or  rights  to  select  such  lands. 
Even  if  they  do  not  prevail,  there  will  be 
other  significant  categories  of  claims  to  be 
made.  As  in  Alaska,  the  most  expedient 
means  by  which  to  resolve  the  aboriginal  and 
treaty  claim  problems  Is  likely  to  be  a  na- 
tional legislative  settlement  followed  by  an 
extended  period  of  administration.  Such 
events  could  mean  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
right-of-way  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  a  Trans-Canadian  pipeline  would  be  In- 
definitely delayed  until  the  land  claims  of 
Canada's    native^   were    resolved. 

O.nce  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development  hearings  were 
completed,   right-of-way   and  stream   cross- 


ing permits  were  Issued,  and  discussions  and 
consultations  with  other  governmental 
agencies  were  completed,  a  formal  applica- 
tion would  be  filed  with  the  National  Energy 
Board.  Presumably,  earlier  negotiations  -with 
the  Board  already  would  have  resulted  In  an 
operating  agreement  guaranteeing  that  some 
part  of  the  capacity  of  the  line  would  be 
available  for  Alaskan   crude   oil. 

These  earlier  negotiations  might  also  have 
settled  the  question  of  licenses  to  Import 
and  export  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  and  a  license  to 
export  Canadian  oil  If  any  were  available  for 
exp>ort,  In  order  to  provide  needed  assurance 
to  participating  companies  and  Investors.  If 
these  licenses  had  not  been  issued,  the  Board 
would  have  to  Issue  them  now,  along  with 
its  main  task  of  issuing  a  pipeline  construc- 
tion permit  and  approving  proposed  tariffs. 
Tariff  considerations  might  prove  exception- 
ally difficult  because  they  would  affect  not 
oniy  the  costs  and  profits  of  the  Canadian 
consortium  but  the  total  transportation  cost 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  Midwest,  thus  in- 
fluencing severance  tax  and  royalty  revenues 
due  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  price  at 
which  North  Slope  crude  could  be  marketed. 

The  National  Energy  Board  would  hold  a 
formal  hearing  at  which  any  interested  party 
could  submit  his  views.  In  addition  to  mem- 
bers of  the  oil  industry,  the  United  States 
Government  and  various  state  governments 
might  wish  to  be  represented,  as  well  as  the 
Canadian  Arctic  Resources  Committee,  the 
Committee  for  an  Independent  Canada,  en- 
vironmentalist organizations  and  Indigenous 
native  groups,  some  of  which  might  oppose 
the  pipeline  development  or  seek  modifica- 
tions of  It. 

The  Board  wotUd  then  consider  ell  argu- 
ments and  conduct  its  nwn  evaluatlo.T  of  the 
application  If  1'  f'-und  that  the  application 
vas  not  in  the  nubli''  int<Test  the  applica- 
tion would  be  dl?rr.ls.=ed  in  a  report  detailing 
the  rea.sons  for  the  Board's  decision  The 
final  Judgment  of  the  Board  i^ould  require 
a  modified  or  new  prolect  concent  that  might 
be  totally  unacceptable  to  the  inrtu^trv  T>ie 
industry  would  then  have  to  evalviate  the 
!-'ew  conditions  Imposed  by  the  Board  and 
decide  whether  to  file  an  amended  applica- 
tion. At  this  point  three  years  or  more  could 
have  gone  by  since  the  Industry  had  reached 
its  decision  to  pursue  a  Trans-C"vnadlan 
pipeline.  The  additional  time  reoutrod  to  file 
an  amended  applicatl  .n  f.nd.  if  necessary, 
hold  hearings  on  It  w-xild  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  Board's  decision  on  the  original 
application 

National  Energy  Board  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  Trans-Cinadlan  pipeline 
v.'ould  come  in  the  form  of  .^  recommendation 
to  the  Canadian  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  could 
insist  on  changes  in  the  project  beciuse  of 
either  policy  or  political  c  'nsideratlons.  The 
Cabinet  would  consider  acaln  whether  the 
project  was  really  in  the  Canadian  pvbllc  in- 
terest. It  would  consider  the  long-term  im- 
plications of  the  project  for  the  Canadian 
nation  both  politically  and  economically.  And 
it  would  consider  the  at'itude  of  the  Canadi- 
an public  toward  the  prole^'t 

Ironically.  on°  possible  r-con>niendA'lon 
that  would  be  gl-en  the  most  serious  study 
by  the  National  Energy  Board  and  the  Cib- 
Inet  Is  that  the  national  Interest  nf  Canada 
Is  best  served  by  enco'iragiiig  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  take  ua  once 
again  plans  for  an  oil  pipeline  across  Alaska. 
The  Trans-Alaska  line  would  likely  still 
afford  the  quickest  means  of  de. eloping  North 
Slope  oil.  Although  there  Is  much  Interest  In 
Canadian  Arctic  oil.  the  principal  established 
reserves  are  gas.  But  these  gas  reserves  could 
not  be  economically  developed  without  the 
contributing  volume  of  gas  from  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field.  Under  long-established  conserva- 
tion practices,  gas  cannot  be  produced  in 
Alaska  until  oil  has  been  in  production  for 
at  least  a  year  to  i::sure  projier  repressuri.-'.a- 
tlon.  A-cordlngly.  In  the  interest  of  develop- 
ing known  Canadian  clein  fuel  resources  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  It  may  well  be  In 
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the  Canadian  national  Interest  as  well  as  the 
United  States  national  Interest  to  develop 
a  "short"  oil  pipeline  across  Alaska  first  to 
ensure  the  earliest  completion  ol  a  Trans- 
Canada  gas  line. 

Other  factors  would  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  Canadian  analysis  of  self-interest.  One 
Is  whether  It  is  possible  to  raise  the  capital 
for  two  projects,  a  gas  line  and  a  crude  oil 
line  without  a  significant  Interval  between. 
Each  project  In  Itself  would  rank  as  the  larg- 
est enterprise  ever  undertaken  privately.  Sec- 
ond, the  Canadian  officials  must  ask  whether 
there  are  sufficient  skilled  construction  capa- 
bilities to  undertake  two  projects  at  once 
or  to  build  a  Trans-Canadian  line  simul- 
taneously for  Its  full  length.  The  undis- 
puted testimony  filed  with  the  Congress  to 
date  is  that  there  are  not.  Another  factor 
the  Canadians  would  have  to  deal  with  Is 
the  efTect  on  the  whole  Canadian  economic 
system  and  the  risks  of  inflation  and  the 
threat  to  the  solidity  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
that  result  from  undertaking  an  enterprise 
that,  m  the  case  of  the  crude  oil  line,  con- 
stitutes over  half  of  the  national  budget, 
and  in  case  two  lines  were  built  simultane- 
ously would  exceed  the  national  budget. 

These  and  other  similar  conslder.^tlons 
arising  from  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prise make  it  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
Canadian  national  Interest  would  be  served 
by  taking  on  more  than  one  pipeline  at 
the  same  time  and  at  least  very  probable 
that  a  gas  line,  to  which  the  Trans-Alaska 
line  Is  a  condition  precedent,  is  the  num- 
ber one  Canadian  priority. 

If  at  the  time  of  the  Cabinet  review  the 
Prime  Ministers  party  was  In  a  minority 
position  In  the  Canadian  Parliament,  then 
the  attitude  of  other  political  parties  would 
also  have  to  be  considered.  The  current 
ruling  Liberal  party  Is  In  such  a  minority 
position  and  depends  on  the  support  of  the 
NDP  party,  which  Is  opposed  to  Arctic  pipe- 
line development.  The  provincial  power 
base  of  the  NDP,  It  should  be  not€d.  Is  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  whose  NDP  premier  Is  an 
advocate  of  a  trans-Brltlsh  Columbia  rail- 
road as  the  means  of  developlne  North 
Slope  oil.  It  Is  possible  that  a  single  party 
may  gain  decisive  control  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  by  the  time  the  Cabinet  con- 
siders a  Trans-Canadian  pipeline  applica- 
tion, but  Canada  has  had  a  minority  gov- 
ernment for  eight  of  the  last  12  years. 

Questions  of  party  alignments  could  be- 
come crucial  If  the  passage  of  special  legis- 
lation by  the  Canadian  Parliament  were 
necessary  for  construction  of  the  pipeline, 
or  If  on  Its  own  initiative  the  Parliament 
Intervened  In  the  administrative  process 
leading  up  to  Cabinet  review  of  the  pipe- 
line proposal. 

Once  the  administrative  and  executive 
hurdles  had  been  cleared,  pipeline  oppon- 
ents might  try  to  hold  up  the  project  on 
legal  grounds.  If  they  had  not  already  put 
themselves  to  that  task.  Environmental  and 
economic  groups  in  Canada  opposed  to  an 
Arctic  pipeline  are  reported  to  be  fairly  well 
organized. 

One  of  the  imponderables  that  permeate 
the  consideration  of  a  project  so  massive 
yet  so  hypothetical  as  a  Trans-Canadian 
pipeline  Is  that  the  behavior  of  enterprises 
and  governments,  and  especially  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  each  to  the  other,  cannot 
reliably  be  predicted.  The  sheer  size  of  the 
project  precludes  its  being  undertaken  by 
any  single  corporate  or  other  Institutional 
entity:  at  least  one  consortium  (probably 
two  or  three)  would  have  to  coalesce  be- 
fore even  planning  and  project  design  could 
be  Initiated. 

While  usually  a  project  would  proceed  se- 
quentially from  the  outset  through  the  var- 
ious processes  of  planning  and  governmental 
consultation  to  fruition,  a  massive  Trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  would  be  so  fraught  with 
popular  issues  at  delicate  public  policy  (the 


energy  crisis,  envlror.n:ental  protection,  free 
trade  vs.  protectionism,  etc.)  that  rone  of 
the  parlies  would  be  capable  of  substantial 
independent  motion  In  any  direction  without 
appropriate  commitments  from  each  other 
party.  WhUe  private  parties  tread  watet 
awaiting  signals  from  the  public  components 
of  the  project,  those  components  would  balk 
at  making  legal  and  political  commitments 
in  the  ab.5ence  of  concrete  contractual  rela- 
tionships and  financial  arringements  among 
the  private  Trans-Canadian  pipeline  parti- 
cipants. Instead  of  ordering  hundreds  of  mll- 
Hcns  of  dollars  worth  of  pipe  before  neces- 
sary governmental  approvals  were  in  hand, 
as  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  participants 
had  the  now  dublcui  judpir.ent  to  do,  Trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  participants  might  not  be 
able  to  place  such  orders  until  the  .several 
governments  involved  had  assented  to  the 
project. 

As  a  result,  major  decisions  between  the 
Initiation  of  planning  for  a  Trans-Canadian 
pipeline  and  the  beginning  of  its  construc- 
tion are  likely  to  be  taken  very  slowly,  since 
each  of  these  decisions  would  require  es.sen- 
tlally  slmn'taneous  concvirrences  of  the  var- 
ious pub'.lc  piid  private  participants.  The 
interdependent  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  declsloiis  on  a  Trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line would  likely  be  made  ca.sts  a  cloud  of 
uncertainty  over  any  efTort  to  lay  out  a  time- 
table for  a  Trans-Canadian  line.  Problems  of 
business  organization,  land  acquisition,  en- 
vironmental politics,  financing,  engineerine, 
treaty  formulation  and  pre-constructlon 
purchp.slng.  while  they  must  neressarily  be 
examined  serially  for  the  purprses  of  anal- 
ysis, cannot  be  viewed  as  independent  points 
on  a  tidy  linear  scale;  many  would  be  devel- 
oping, or  not  developing,  simultaneously. 

The  experience  of  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Company  with  the  Trans-Ala'ka  pipeline  In- 
dicates clearly  that,  when  one  is  dealing  with 
a  oroject  of  the  novelty  and  magnitude  of 
a  Trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  predict  with  precision  the  time  re- 
quired for  org.\n!zatlon.  fundamental  agree- 
ments, research  and  design,  agoncy  discus- 
sions and  evaluations  and  the  final  govern- 
mental approval  necessary  to  begin  construc- 
tion. The  proce.ss,  if  :t  were  ever  to  be  Inl- 
tiited,  cotUd  easily  take  until  the  la'e  1970's 
to  complete,  putting  the  completion  of  pipe- 
line construction  somewhere  between  1981 
and  1983. 

Meanwhile,  construction  of  a  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  can  be  started  within  90  davs  of  a 
go-ahead,  and  It  will  be  completed  three 
years  after  that.  If  allowed  to  procfed  in  the 
near  future,  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  can 
be  moving  oil  to  the  West  Coa=t  by  1977. 
Current  plans  calls  for  natural  gas  at  Prud- 
ho?  Bay  to  be  reinjected  during  the  first 
years  of  production  in  order  to  Insure  more 
efficient  ell  recovery.  Thus  gas  will  be  avail- 
able for  marketing  by  1978  or  1979.  Consid- 
ering the  advanced  stage  of  studies  for  the 
Canadian  .^rtic  gas  line,  that  means  that 
vast  quantities  of  natural  gas  could  be 
moved  Into  the  mldwestern  United  States 
starting  at  that  time. 

By  contrast,  the  delays  Inherent  In  a 
Trans-Canadian  oil  line  mean  that  no  North 
Slope  oil  would  be  produced  until  perhaps 
1983.  putting  off  the  production  of  natural 
gas  for  the  Midwest  another  two  years  or  so 
beyond  that.  To  meet  the  petroleum  needs  of 
the  West  Coast  and  to  satisfy  the  natural  gas 
needs  of  the  Midwest  most  promptly,  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  the  Canadian 
Arctic  Gas  line  should  be  pressed  toward 
earlv  completion.  This  situation  would  en- 
courage further  Arctic  exploration  for  oil 
and  gas,  Increasing  the  size  of  proven  re- 
serves. It  would  also  allow  time  for  the  delib- 
erate pursuit  of  the  more  complex  Interna- 
tional arrangements,  and  for  the  compliance 
with  various  governmental  requirements, 
necessary  to  develop  an  oil  pipeline  through 
the  Mackenzie  Valley  during  the  next  decade. 


Dep.\rtment  of  St.\te. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  irwu- 
lar  Affairs,   Washington,  B.C. 

Df^r  Mr,  Ch.mrman:  In  my  letter  of  June 
22.  1Q73  I  sent  you  our  assessment  of  possl- 
bUitiPs  for  a  Canadian  alternative  to  the 
proposed  Trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  route.  Our 
judgments  were  based  In  part  on  discus- 
sions with  Canadian  officials  undertaken  on 
our  Instruction  by  the  American  Embassy  In 
Ottawa. 

In  carrying  out  the  Department's  Instruc- 
tions, the  Embassy  posed  a  number  of  spe- 
cific questions  to  Canadian  officials.  We  have 
now  received  from  the  Embassy  detailed 
written  responses  to  these  questions  pre- 
pared by  the  appropriate  Canadian  officials. 
They  set  forth  In  more  detail  matters  which 
were  summarized  In  my  letter  to  you.  I  en- 
close the  text  of  these  Canadian  responses 
as  of  possible  Interest  to  you.  I  believe  they 
bear  out  our  judgment  that  an  oU  pipe- 
line through  Canada  does  not  offer  an  alter- 
native to  the  Alaskan  route  In  terms  of  the 
time  frame  which  circumstances  require. 

We  have  also  just  received  the  text  of  a 
speech  made  on  June  20  by  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Energy.  Mines  and  Resources  In 
which  he  outlines  In  some  detail  the  com- 
plexity and  magnitude  of  the  questions  the 
Canadian  Government  would  have  to  face 
in  considering  a  possible  Mackenzie  Valley 
oil  pipeline,  I  believe  this  latest  statement 
further  confirms  the  position  we  have  taken. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  text. 
Sincerely, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Trans-Canadian  Oil  Pipeline 

Q.  What  Is  the  current  status  of  relevant 
Canadian  environmental  studies?  What  Is 
the   expected   date    of   their   completion? 

A.  The  Government's  environmental  social 
program  calls  for  the  publication,  as  they 
become  available,  of  121  reports  on  all  phases 
of  environmental  and  social  concern  as  re- 
lated to  northern  pipelines;  of  these  39  re- 
ports have  already  been  published  by  Gov- 
ernment and  an  additional  16  by  others,  it 
is  expected  that  the  complete  material  thus 
assembled  will  place  the  government  In  posi- 
tion to  adequately  assess  an  application  for 
a  pipeline  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Industry  has  indicated  that  they  expect  to 
file  an  application  for  a  gas  pipeline  at  the 
end  of  1973  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Q.  What  Is  the  status  of  consideration  of 
native  claims?  What  is  the  expectation  as  to 
time    required    for    their    settlement? 

A,  The  Indians  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  are 
signatories  to  Treaties  8  and  11.  The  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  under  these  Treaties 
has  as  yet  not  been  fully  met;  the  Govern- 
ment has  affirmed  that  It  will  meet  these 
obligations  and  toward  this  end  has  offered 
to  set  aside  the  necessary  lands.  However, 
recent  indications  are  that  the  NWT  Indian 
Brotherhood  Is  preparing  to  advance  claims 
over  and  above  that  specified  by  Treaty.  In 
this  respect,  the  Brotherhood  has  attempted 
to  file  a  caveat  to  protect  lands  they  deem 
to  be  covered  under  the  Treaties.  The  matter 
is  now  before  the  Territorial  Courts.  The 
Government  has  accordingly  presented  its 
case,  alleging  that  the  caveat  by  Its  nature  is 
not  reglsterable.  It  la  expected  that  the  reso- 
lution of  this  specific  Issue  will  take  a  num- 
ber of  months.  Although  the  caveat  if  reg- 
istered, would  not  apply  to  mining  and  oil 
rights.  It  could  affect  the  granting  of  a 
pipeline  right-of-way.  At  the  moment  it  ;s 
not  clear  how  and  within  what  time  frame 
this  matter  could  be  resolved,  should  the 
problem  arise. 

In  the  Yukon  Territory  no  treaties  are  In 
effect.  The  Government  Is.  however,  In  the 
process   of   negotiating   native   claims    (In- 
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dlan  and  M6tls)  and  Indications  are  that  a 
settlement  could  possibly  be  reached  there 
within  the  next  two  years. 

Depending  on  the  route  chosen,  the  pipe- 
line pass  through  areas  of  the  Mackenzie 
Delta  where  the  Inult  (Eskimos)  may  have 
certain  land  claims.  These  have  not  as  vet 
been  fully  defined  and  the  Government  has 
made  available  funds  to  the  Inult  Tapirlsat 
for  further  research. 

In  summary,  Indications  are  that  settle- 
ment in  the  Yukon  could  be  achieved  within 
approximately  two  years,  during  which  time 
the  application  could  be  heard  and  construc- 
tion commenced.  The  situation  regarding  the 
Native  Brotherhood  In  the  NWT  Is  not  yet 
sufficiently  clear  to  allow  a  precise  state- 
ment; and  considerable  research  must  still 
be  carried  out  before  Inult  claims  become 
fully  defined  and  therefore  negotiable.  It  is 
the  Government's  Intention  to  proceed  with 
northern  development  In  the  best  interests 
of  Canada,  as  a  whole,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  Is  determined  to  ensure  the 
just  settlement  of  native  claims. 

Q.  What  Is  the  Canadian  Government's 
position  likely  to  be  with  regard  to  owner- 
ship and  control? 

A.  Speaking  on  this  point  In  the  House  of 
Commoi:s  on  May  22nd,  1973.  Minister  Mac- 
donald  said : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  indicated  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  government  would  be  to  give 
an  opporti^nlty  to  Canadians  to  acquire  51 
per  cent  ownership  in  any  such  pipeline  and 
the  expectation  that  It  would  remain  under 
Canadian  control." 

In  addition,  all  Interprovlnclal  and  In- 
ternational pipelines  are  under  National 
Energy  Board  control. 

Q.  When  will  the  Canadian  Government 
be  ready  to  give  active  consideration  to  pro- 
posals from  the  private  sector? 

A.  In  respect  of  a  gas  pipeline.  Minister 
Macdonald  said  on  May  23rd,  1973.  In  the 
House  of  Commons 

"Of  course,  the  laws  has  always  been  there 
with  regard  to  the  making  of  an  application, 
but  we  have  Indicated  within  the  past  12 
months  that  we  are  completing  our  studies 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  such  an  appli- 
cation and  that  we  expect  about  the  end  of 
this  year  to  be  In  a  position  to  evaluate  any 
application  that  comes  forward.  For  that 
reason  we  have  not  Issued  any  Invitation  to 
any  specific  group,  but  we  have  Indicated 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  deal  with  such 
an  application  under  the  law." 

In  respect  of  an  oil  pipeline  the  above 
statement  still  applies.  However.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
not  received  an  application  for  construction 
of  such  an  oil  pipeline  In  the  Jiorth  nor  Is 
It  apparent  that  any  company  or  any  group 
of  companies  Is  preparing  to  make  such  an 
application  in  the  near  future. 

Substantial  work  has  been  completed  by 
Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line  Research  Limited 
and  much  of  this  work  relates  to  environ- 
mental and  social  matters.  However,  there 
undoubtedly  would  be  additional  work  re- 
quired by  a  prospective  applicant  in  respect 
of  environmental  considerations.  Additional 
work  on  details  of  engineering  design  would 
also  be  required,  although  these  could  pro- 
ceed co'icurrently  with  environmental  work. 
Q.  What  would  the  process  of  considera- 
tion entail  (e.g. — public  hearings  and  a  find- 
ing by  the  National  Energy  Board  prior  to 
consideration  by  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment i  and  how  long  a  time  would  it  likely 
require? 

A.  An  application  to  build  an  oil  pipeline 
would  be  heard  by  the  National  Energy  Board 
which  would  then  make  its  findings  known 
to  the  Government.  If  the  National  Energy 
Board  rejects  the  application,  no  further  ac- 
tion Is  required  by  the  Government.  How- 
ever, if  the  National  Energy  Board  recom- 
mends approval  of  the  application,  the  final 
decision  must  then  be  made  by  the  Govern- 


ment. There  is  no  legal  requirement  to  refer 
to  Parliament  either  the  National  Energy 
Board  finding  or  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Further,  the  Minister  of  Indian  and  North - 
em  Affairs,  the  Honourable  Jean  Chretien, 
has  announced  that  upon  receipt  of  an  ao- 
pUcatlon  for  a  pipeline  right-of-way,  an 
Inquiry  will  be  held  under  the  Territorial 
Lands  Act  with  the  ptirpose  of  assessing  the 
regional  socio-economic  and  environmental 
Implications  arising  out  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  major  pipeline  In  the 
Territories.  These  hearings  will  be  held  in 
addition  to  those  under  the  National  Energy 
Board  Act  described  above. 

The  time  required  for  a  National  Energy 
Board  hearing  for  an  oU  pipeline  Is  un- 
known at  this  time,  but  might  take  per- 
haps up  to  one  and  a  half  years.  Including 
time  required  to  arrange  financing.  The 
hearings  by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development  would  also  be 
concluded  within  that  time  period. 

Q.  Are  there  significant  Provincial  Federal 
differences  which  are  likely  to  delay  an 
eventual  Canadian  decision?  To  what  extent 
would  differences  of  view  between  eastern 
and  western  Canadians  obstruct  or  delay 
decisions? 

A.  A  northern  oil  pipeline  would  be  a  "fed- 
eral work".  As  such,  the  Provlr.cial  Govern- 
ments are  not  legally  Involved.  The  National 
Energy  Board  Act  grants  to  a  successful 
pipeline  applicant  the  right  to  expropriate 
lands,  including  Provincial  Crown  Lands,  if 
such  are  necessary  to  complete  the  project. 

Q.  What  Is  the  status  of  Canadian  govern- 
mental consideration  of  a  possible  Mackenzie 
Valley  gas  pipeline? 

A  The  answers  given  above  gave  the  status 
of  the  Canadian  Government's  environmental 
work  In  connection  with  a  possible  gas  pipe- 
line. It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  Task 
Force  on  Northern  Oil  Development,  six  com- 
mittees have  been  established  and  work  has 
been  in  progress  In  most  of  these  committees 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Northern  Pipeline  Financing  was 
established  In  early  1973  and  results  from 
Its  considerations  should  be  available  by  the 
time  an  application  to  build  a  gas  pipeline 
could  be  filed. 

Q  Would  active  Canadian  consideration 
of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline  delay  con- 
sideration of  the  prospective  application  for 
a  gas  pipeline?  Are  there  proponents  In  Can- 
ada of  the  gis  pipeline  who  oppose  encour- 
agement of  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline  on 
these  grounds? 

A.  Canada  would  likely  wish  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  building  both  an  oil  pipeline  and 
a  gas  pipeline  simultaneously  because  of  the 
impacts  upon  the  Canadian  economy.  If  It  Is 
decided  to  proceed  with  active  consideration 
of  the  Canadian  oil  pipeline,  it  Is  I'.kely  that 
the  question  of  building  a  gas  pipeline  would 
be  deferred,  for  reasons  of  gas  supply  to  such 
a  pipeline.  This  Is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  some  50  percent  of  the  gas  supply  would 
be  solution  gas  from  the  Alaska  North  Slope. 
If  an  approval  to  build  a  Canadian  oil  pipe- 
line was  granted  and  if  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment did  not  wish  to  have  the  gas  pipeline 
build  simultaneously.  It  is  possible  that  the 
construction  of  the  gas  pipeline  could  be 
delayed  by  some  three  years  compared  with 
the  decision  to  build  the  Alyeska  oil  pipeline. 
Q.  Any  other  observations  deemed  relevant? 
A.  There  are  a  number  of  other  elements  to 
the  Canadian  position  in  respect  to  the 
northern  oil  pipeline. 

( 1 )  Canada  does  not  now  have  commercial 
oil  discoveries  In  the  north,  although  the 
prospects  are  rated  very  high.  There  could 
be  some  100  to  150  Mbd  of  natural  gas  liquids, 
If  the  gas  pipeline  Is  constructed. 

(2)  The  Government  guidelines  on  north- 
ern pipelines  are  clear  In  stating  that  Canada 
requires  that  Canadian  production  have  "ac- 
cess" to  such  pipelines.  Undoubtedly  such 


access  would  be  achieved  by  adding  pipeline 
capacity  rather  than  "backing  out"  non- 
Canadian  supplies.  Thus  Canada  does  not  re- 
quire any  fixed  percentage  of  the  through- 
puts of  either  a  gas  pipeline  or  of  an  oil 
pipeline. 

(3)  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  would  need  a  "treaty"  or 
agreement  with  Canada  to  cover  such  pipe- 
lines which  would  cross  Canadian  territory 
and  carry  U.S.  supplies  to  U.S.  markets.  In 
this  connection,  the  Canadian  Government 
notes  that  both  loops  of  the  Interprovlnclal- 
Lakehead  pipeline  system  cross  the  Unlt«d 
States  and  that  throughputs  of  these  loops 
are  vital  to  Ontario  oil  markets.  The  Montreal 
oil  market  Is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Portland-Maine  to  Montreal  pipeline.  In 
addition,  approximately  half  of  the  Canadian 
gas  markets,  east  of  Manitoba,  depend  on 
the  Great  Lakes  pipeline  which  crosses  the 
United  States.  None  of  these  Important  pipe- 
lines, across  United  States  territory  Is  cov- 
ered by  "treaty"  or  international  agreement. 

(4)  Canada  continues  to  view  with  alarm 
the  prostiect  of  large  tanker  movements  Into 
the  PugLC  Sound  area  of  the  Pacific  north- 
western United  States.  For  that  reason.  Can- 
ada Is  prepared  to  consider  guaranteeing  the 
total  supply  to  the  Puget  Sound  area  during 
the  period  that  a  pipeline  might  be  con- 
structed through  northern  Canada.  Such  a 
Canadian  guarantee  for  the  Puget  Sound 
supply  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the 
present  refining  capacity  In  that  area.  The 
amount  of  added  Canadian  oil  required  for 
this  purpose  would  be  relatively  small  com- 
pared to  the  total  Canadian  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  would  also  be  relatively 
small  compared  with  present  Canadian  de- 
liveries to  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

(5)  If  Alyeska  is  built,  Canada  would  find 
little  attraction  In  having  a  second  oil  pipe- 
line built  through  Canada  to  serve  US.  Mid- 
west markets  unless  and  until  sizeable  com- 
mercial Canadian  oil  discoveries  have  been 
made  In  the  north  Moreover,  Can  .da  Is  aware 
that  the  economic  attractloti  of  looping  an 
existing  TAPS  line  would  undoubtedly  mili- 
tate against  construction  of  a  line  through 
Canada.  Admittedly,  other  circumstances 
such  as  markets  and  fecurity  of  supply  might 
make  it  attractive  to  bul'.d  such  a  second  line 
through  Canada.  However,  such  circum- 
stances are  undoubtedly  present  even  In  re- 
spect of  the  first  oil  pipeline. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
pipeline  route  through  Cnnada  would,  of 
course,  require  a  new  environmental  im- 
pact statement  and  public  hearings 
within  the  United  States,  and  involves 
the  possibility  of  a  new  round  of  litiga- 
tion. 

Any  assessment  today  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  approval  of  a  traiis-Canada 
pipeline  project  or  of  the  probability  of 
its  ultimate  approval  in  any  form  is  pure- 
ly speculative.  Most  important,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  further  study  could 
improve  the  accuracy  of  such  specula- 
tions. The  Canadian  Government  is,  quite 
understandably  and  quite  correctly,  un- 
willing to  approve  in  advance  a  project 
that  has  not  yet  been  organized  and 
designed.  Those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  suppose  that  the  possibility  and 
conditions  for  building  and  operating  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline  can  be  definitive- 
ly resolved  in  9  months  or  a  year  are 
letting  their  wishes  get  the  better  of 
them. 

To  postpone  authorizing  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  for  further  studies  and 
negotiations  assures  nothing  but  a  delay. 
We  will  have  no  guarantee  a  year  from 
now  that  a  trans-Canada  line  can  in 
fact  be   built.   Congress   will   have    no 
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firmer  ground  for  choosing  one  route 
over  the  other  than  it  has  today.  The 
seriousness  of  the  obstacles  to  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  can  be  tested  only  by  an 
actual  attempt  to  get  approval  for  a  spe- 
cific proposal,  and  no  such  proposal  now 
exists. 

The  listing  of  difficulties  and  uncer- 
tainties involved  in  getting  approval  for 
construction  of  a  Canadian  pipeline 
should  not  obscure  the  remaining  diffi- 
culties and  uncertainties  facing  the 
trans-Alaska  project.  But  all  the  real  or 
potential  problems  of  law  or  political 
controversy  facing  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  also  face  its  trans-Canada  coun- 
terpart. The  time  required  to  resolve 
these  problems  must  be  added  to  the  ad- 
ditional time  necessary  for  route  selec- 
tion, design,  and  logistical  preparations, 
and  the  time  Involved  in  obtaining 
Canadian  Gnvcrnn-cnt  ?.-^rrovfil.  And.  to- 
gether with  uncertainty  caused  by  U.S. 
and  Alaskan  Jaw  and  politics,  which  af- 
fect both  pipeline  proposals,  we  must 
consider  the  uncertainty  stemming  from 
Canadian  law  and  politics,  and  from  the 
complexities  of  the  International  rela- 
tionship. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Consrp.ss  would  be  acting  respon- 
sibly in  the  face  of  the  critical  fuel  short- 
ages we  face  if  it  made  a  choice  now  in 
favor  of  .'^uch  a  delav  or  .'^uch  added  un- 
certainty. Postponing  our  choice  for  a 
ye?r,  as  some  Members  propose.  ulU  not 
eliminate  either  the  delay  or  the  un- 
certainly. 

4 .  NORTH  SLOPE  OIL  RESERVES 

Despite  self-serving  statements  from 
some  interested  oil  companies,  belittling 
the  resource  potential  of  the  North  Slope, 
almost  every  independent  autboritv 
agrees  that  Arctic  crude  oil  resources  ulll 
be  much  greater  than  indicated  bv  pres- 
ent proved  reserves  estimates.  Develop- 
ment of  these  resources  will  probably 
require  r.iore  than  one  48-inch  pipeline 
within  a  decade.  This  argues  strongly  in 
favor  of  an  early  planning  and  negoti- 
ating effort  vnth  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  sprure  agreement  on  all  of  the 
matters  ne?e<^sarv  to  the  authorization 
and  con'trurtion  of  a  second  pipeline 
from  the  North  Slope  into  midwest 
market.^. 

The  9.6  billion  barrels  of  proved  re- 
serves estimated  for  the  North  Slope  by 
the  companies  and  reported  to  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  is  an  extremely 
conservative  figure,  barely  exceeding  the 
minimum  required  for  the  throughput 
guarantees  necessary  to  secure  the 
financing  of  a  single  48-inch  pipeline.  It 
is  clear  to  me  thr\t  the  reserve  estimate 
for  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  v1ll  grow  ,<=ub- 
stantially,  as  both  exploratory  and  de- 
velopment drilling  delineate  the  field 
more  completely,  and  as  increased  crude 
oil  prices  and  improved  methods  make 
more  complete  recovery  of  the  discovered 
oil-in-place  commercially  feasible.  Tsvi- 
cally,  these  two  kinds  of  adjustments  in- 
crease the  proved  reserves  estimates  for 
a  newly  discovered  oil  field  by  a  factor 
of  3  to  10  over  its  lifetime. 

Some  company  officials  have  insisted 
that  there  will  be  no  major  extensions  or 
upward  revisions  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  re- 
serves, but  this  assertion  implies  that  the 
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Prudhoe  reservoirs  are  absolutely  unique 
among  the  worlds  oil  fields.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  thfir  litig-ition  with  the 
State  of  Alaska  the  North  Slope  owner 
companies  stipulated  thr^t  they  were  in- 
tending to  ship,  over  the  economic  life  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  a  total  of  15.3 
to  25.6  billion  barrels,  1.6  to  2.7  limes 
their  current  reserve  estinif;te. 

Tlie  assessment  of  probable  oil  and  gas 
reserves  is.  of  course,  an  art,  and  esti- 
mates by  different  teams  of  geologists 
vary  v,-idely.  I  ask  un  \nimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of 
authoritative  estimates,  for  the  North 
Slope,  which  range  from  20  to  300  billion 
barrels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Estimates  of  Oil  Resources  of  the  No?.th 
Slope    of  Alaska 

1,  ailerican  petkolevm  institute— prudhoe 
bay  provco  reserves— 9.6  billion  barrels 
The    American    Petroleum    Institute '   de- 

fli.e.s  "proved  roserves"  of  crude  oil  "If  eco- 
nomic produclblUty  Is  supported  by  either 
actual  production  or  conclusive  formation 
tests."  API  r«ports  9.6  billion  barrels  of  ul- 
timately recoverable  cil.  based  on  24  billion 
barrels  of  oil  originally  in  place. 

2,  NATIONAr.        PETROLEUM        COUNCIL ARCTIC 

SLOPE       RECOVERABLE       RESERVES — 5.50       BIL- 
LION   B\iJRE!S 

The  National  Petroleum  Council's  report. 
■■Future  Peiro!eum  Pro-  inces  of  the  United 
States;. ■■  -  contains  a  review  of  geologic  In- 
vestigations of  the  petroleum  potential  of 
Alaska,  coordinated  by  George  Grvc.  Chief 
of  the  Alaska  Geology  Branch  of  "the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.  Gryc  reports  that  the 
.Arctic,  or  North.  Slope  contains  at  least 
70  000  square  miles  of  potentially  petroUfer- 
ot  s  area,  with  a  total  volume  of  210.000 
cubic  miles  of  sedimentary  rocks,  and  cites 
estimates  of  5  to  50  billion  barrels  of  "re- 
coverable reserves"  on  the  North  Slcpe.  This 
report  was  apparently  prepared  before  the 
.^PI's  proved  reserve  estimate  became  avail- 
able. 

3.  U.S.  CEOLOGICAL  SURVEY — NPR-4  PROVED  RE- 
S-.^VES:  0,1  BILLION  B.\RRELS  NPR-4  POTEN- 
TLALLY    RECOVrr.ABI.E.     10-33    BILLION    B.'.RRELS 

.\  review  by  the  Getieral  Accounting  Office  ' 
of  the  capability  of  ihe  Naval  Petroleum 
and  Oil  Shale  Re.serve.=;  cites  estimates  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Sur -ev  that 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  =4  on  the"  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  "could  contain  as  much  as 
10  biaion  to  33  billion  barrels  of  oil",  based 
on  e-icperience  with  the  adjacent  Prudhoe 
B..y  field.  Only  100  million  barrels  are  cur- 
rently considered  proved,  based  on  drilling 
by  the  Naw  ihrou^'h  the  1950's. 

4.  TJ.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY — POTENTIAL  TTLTI- 
MATE  PRODUCTION  IN  ALASKA 30-117  BIL- 
LION BARRELS 

A  recent  compilation  bv  Theobald  and 
others  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey*  cites  several  estimates  of  total  ulti- 
mate potential  production  In  Alaska,  but 
does  not  speclflcally  identify  the  North 
Slope  segment  of  resources.  (According 
to  Gryc,  however.  the  Arctic  Slope 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  Coastal  Shelf  contain 
over  ec^p  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  In 
Alaska').  Hubbert  estimated  potential  ulti- 
mate production  in  Alaska  as  30  billion  bar- 
rels',  Hendricks  and  Schwelnfurth  at  117 
bUllon  barrels.' 

5.    ARCO:    HIGHER    RECOVERY    POTENTIAL 

ARCO  officials  have  Indicated  that  they 
hope  to  recover  65  ^r  to  70  ^d  of  the  oil  orig- 
inally In  place  In  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field,' 
rsther  than  the  40^;  assumed  by  the  API. 
Such   recovery   would    increase    the    present 


resen-e  estimates  from  9.6  to  15.6-16.8  billion 
barrels  In  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  alone. 

6.   DE   GOLYER   AND   MAC    NAUCHTON :      NORTHERN- 
ALASKA   reco\t:rable   RESEr.vEs:    25    billion 

BAR.^I:LS 

.\n  analysis  based  on  broad  geological 
liidioators.-  De  Golyer  and  MacNaughton  is  a 
respected    petroleum    consulting   firm. 

7.  DOME  petroleum:  RECOVERABLE  RESERVES: 
45    BILLION   BARRELS 

The  President  of  Dome  Petroleum  (a  major 
Canadian  oil  company  with  experience  In 
the  Arctic)  based  his  estimate  of  Northern 
Alaska  potential » on  such  estimators  as  cubic 
miles  of  sediment,  age  of  sediment,  struc- 
tural condition,  and  related  factors. 

8.  w.  J.  levy:    1980  proved  resehves:    15-40 

BILLION    BARRELS 

W.  J.  Levy,  another  consulting  firm,  esti- 
mated In  1968  and  1969  that  Alaskan  North 
Slope  reserves  "proved  up"  by  1975  to  1980 
would  be  from  a  low  of  15-20  billion  barrels 
to  a  high  of  30-40  billion  barrels.^" 

9.  GOVERNOR    EGAN:      150-300    BILLION    BARRELS 

Governor  Egan  of  Alaska  was  quoted  In  The 
Oil  Daily  (July  7,  1971)  as  saying  he  thinks 
that  the  North  Slope  may  eventually  yield 
150  to  300  bUllon  barrels  of  crude.  [This  esti- 
mate Is  apparently  based  upon  assessments 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  Department  of  Nat- 
ural  Resources,   Division   of  OH   and   Gas.) 

FOOTNOTES  / 

'  American  Gas  Association,  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  Canadian  Petroleum 
.Association,  ReseTves  of  Crude  Oil,  Natural 
Gas  Liquids,  and  Natural  Gas  in  the  United 
Sta'cs  and  Canada  and  United  States  Pro- 
ductive Capacity  as  oj  December  31,  1972 
(vcl.27),May,  1973. 

-  Gryc,  George,  '•Region  1.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii",  In  National  Petroleum  CouncU,  Fu- 
ture Petroleum  Provinces  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  July,  1970. 

3  General  Accounting  OfHce,  "CapablUtv  of 
the  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Reserves 
to  Meet  Emergency  Oil  Needs,"  B-66927, 
October  5,  1972. 

*  Theobald,  P.K.,  S.P.  Schwelnfurth,  and 
D.C.  Duncan,  "Energy  Resources  of  the 
United  States,"  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey Circular  650,  Washington,  1672. 

'•  Hubbert,  M.K.,  "Energy  Resources",  In 
National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Re- 
search Council,  Resources  and  Man,  1969. 

"  Hendricks.  T.  A.,  and  S.  P.  Schwelnfurth, 
unpublished  data,  1966. 

"Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  April  17,  1972.  p.  40. 

•■DeGolyer  and  MacNaughton,  "Report  on 
Estimates  of  Additional  Recoverable  Reserves 
of  Oil  and  Gas  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada",  Dallas.  June  30.  1969.  p.  17. 

"J.  P.  Gallagher  (President,  Dome  Petro- 
leum, Ltd.),  "The  Canadian  Petroleum  In- 
dustry  and  the  New  Arctic  Frontier",  ex- 
cerpts  from  an  address  to  the  Oil  Analysts 
Group  of  New  York.  November  22.  1968. 

""  'A  Note  on  Implications  of  Alaskan  Pro- 
duction" (October,  1968),  and  "A  Further 
Note  on  Implications  of  North  Slope  Poten- 
tial" (May.  1969).  unpublished  documents, 
W.  J.  Levy  Consultants  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
add  parenthetically,  we  should  remem- 
ber those  figures  in  the  context  of  our 
total  known  reserves  in  the  United 
States. 

For  this  year,  it  is  estimated  at  this 
time  to  be  38.7  billion  barrels.  The  total 
known  reserves  outside  of  the  Communist 
world  run  about  600  billion  barrels.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  half  that  number. 

We  are  talking  here  of  estimates  run- 
ning in  Alaska  to  as  high  as  300  billion 
barrels.  In  other  words,  we  are  really 
talking  about  a  junior  Persian  Gulf. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  keep 
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that  fact  in  mind  as  we  approach  the 
decision  here  regarding  the  pipeline. 

North  Slope  oil  production  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field.  Giant 
oil  fields  are  seldom  found  alone,  and 
only  a  tiny  proportion  of  the  Arctic 
Slope's  favorable  geology  has  been  ex- 
plored geophysically,  much  less  tested 
by  the  drill.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Interior  Committee  is  currently  consid- 
ering strategic  reserves  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  exploration  and  development 
of  the  26  million  acre  naval  petroleum 
reserve,  whose  boundary  is  only  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field. 

No  expansion  of  North  Slope  oil  and 
gas  reserves  sufficient  to  justify  a  sec- 
ond pipeline  will  be  realized  until  the  oil 
industry  is  reasonably  confident  that  a 
first  pipeline  will  be  built.  To  the  com- 
panies, there  is  no  financial  justification 
for  costly  outlays  on  development  drill- 
ing beyond  the  level  that  could  be  ac- 
commodated by  the  Alyeska  pipeline's 
planned  initial  throughput  of  600,000 
barrels  per  day.  Exploration  on  adjacent 
lands  already  under  lease  is  also  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  it  is  understandable  that 
the  State  of  Alaska,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  Alaska  Native  groups  would 
postpone  additional  lease  sales  to  a  time 
when  industry  interest  and  lease  bonuses 
will  be  higher.  A  revival  of  intensive  ex- 
ploration effort  depends  above  all 
upon  the  commencement  of  pipeline 
construction. 

5.  THE    TWO    PIPELINES    ABE    NOT    COMPETITORS 

In  weighing  these  manifold  consid- 
erations, the  committee  concluded  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  view  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  and  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line as  competitors,  except  with  respect 
to  which  of  them  co\ild  actually  be  com- 
pleted first.  Title  II  of  S.  1081  authorizes 
the  President  to  undertake  negotiations 
with  Canada  and  other  actions  leading 
toward  construction  of  a  crude  oil  pipe- 
line across  Canada  from  northern  Alaska 
to  the  Midwest,  and  it  expresses  the  com- 
mittee's judgment: 

First,  that  Federal  planning  for  trans- 
portation systems  to  deliver  Arctic  crude 
oil  should  take  account  of  the  likelihood 
of  greatly  increased  reserves  in  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field,  on  other  State,  Na- 
tive-owned and  Federal  lands  in  north- 
em  Alaska,  including  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
Prudhoe  field,  and  from  northwestern 
Canada. 

Second,  that  two  or  more  pipelines  for 
crude  oil  from  Arctic  Alaska,  or  from 
Alaska  and  Arctic  Canada  together, 
serving  different  market  areas  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  probably 
be  feasible,  desirable,  and  necessary  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Third,  that  completion  of  the  first 
crude  oil  pipeline  is  urgently  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  construction  should 
begin  as  soon  as  there  is  assurance  its 
construction  and  operation  will  be  en- 
vironmentally sound. 

Fourth,  that  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
proposed  by  the  Alyeska  group  ought  to 
have  priority  in  time,  because  of  the 
overwhelming  probability  that  it  could 
be  completed  2  to  6  years  sooner  than  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline.  The  trans-Alaska 
project  Is  at  a  far  more  advanced  stage 
of  preparation  and  avoids  the  many  un- 


certainties involved  in  organizing,  fi- 
nancing, and  obtaining  approval  of  an 
international  pipeline. 

Fifth,  that  the  very  likelihood  of  ex- 
tended delays  in  approval  and  construc- 
tion of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  dictates 
that  concrete  efforts  leading  toward  con- 
struction of  such  a  pipeline  should  be 
started  now. 

Sixth,  that  in  order  to  protect  both 
United  States  and  Canadian  interests 
in  such  a  multibillion  dollar  project,  and 
in  order  to  minimize  future  international 
conflict  ai::d  misunderstanding  regard- 
ing its  operation  and  regulation,  detailed 
and  explicit  intergovernmental  under- 
standings, and  perhaps  a  formal  treaty, 
are  necessary  regarding  ownership,  fi- 
nancing, regulation,  and  taxation. 

Finally,  because  it  is  possible  that  no 
competent  private  entity  will  take  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preparations  pre- 
requisite to  submitting  necessary  ap- 
plications to  Canadian  governmental 
agencies,  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  should  be  authorized 
to  accept  this  responsibility. 

6.   NEPA    WAIVER 

This  bill  does  not  waive  the  require- 
ments of  section  102  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  nor  does  it  con- 
stitute a  congressional  determination 
one  way  or  another  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  environmental  impact  statement  on 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

The  chief  remaining  legal  issues  re- 
garding this  pipeline  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  is  whether 
that  act  required  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  to  give  greater  considera- 
tion than  was  given  to  alternative  trans- 
port.-ition  systems — specifically  a  Cana- 
dian pipeline.  The  committee  majority 
did  not  favor  congressional  intervention 
at  this  time  to  resolve  the  substantive 
questions,  because  such  an  action  would 
permanently  moot  the  pending  lawsuits 
over  the  scope  of  NEPA.  To  do  so  now 
might  possibly  advance  the  time  of  pipe- 
line construction  marginally — but  it 
could  postpone  for  years  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  meaning  of  NEPA  and  a 
resolution  of  the  uncertainty  that  this  is- 
sue now  casts  over  many  other  kinds  of 
Federal  actions  which  require  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement. 

Moreover.  I  am  advised  that  the  NEPA 
waivers  which  are  being  proposed  here 
might  just  muddy  the  legal  waters,  and 
in  themselves  become  a  new  issue  of 
litigation.  My  assessment  is  that  the  most 
direct  and  certain  w^y  of  resolving  the 
NEPA  issue  is  to  resolve  the  width  re- 
striction, which  1081  accomplishes,  and 
then  to  let  the  present  lawsuits  go  on  to 
conclusion. 

The  committee  does  favor  a  rapid 
court  decision  regarding  NEPA's  re- 
quirement for  examination  of  alterna- 
tives. The  circuit  court's  February  ruling 
implies  that,  until  Congress  corrects  the 
right-of-way  width  problem,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  resolving  this  NEPA  issue. 
We  want  that  question  tried  and  resolved 
finally,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Personally,  I  do  not  categorically  rule 
out  a  judgment  by  the  Congress  in  the 
future  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  and  a 
formal  determination  in  favor  of  one 
pipeline  route,  if  the  environmental  liti- 


gation threatens  further  delay  and  the 
loss  of  another  construction  season  com- 
mencing in  the  spring  of  1974.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  if  we  once  establish  such 
a  precedent,  that  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  will  ask  and  expect  a  legisla- 
tive waiver  of  NEPA  on  his  own  special 
projects,  and  I  do  not  want  to  open  that 
door  and  establish  that  precedent. 

7.  LIMITATION  ON  EXPORT  OF   NORTH  SLOPE  OIL 

One  final  issue  which  is  dealt  with  in 
section  114  of  the  committee  bill  deserves 
attention  of  the  Members.  The  que.'^tion 
of  possible  exports  of  crude  oil  produced 
on  Alaska's  North  Slope  has  been  rai-^ed 
repeatedly  before  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the 
alternative  pipeline  proposals  for  that 
oil.  Some  have  contended  tlzat,  despite 
the  national  deficiency  in  crude  oil  .'sup- 
ply, the  oil  companies  with  major  reserve 
interests  on  the  North  Slope  chose  the 
trans-Alaska  alternative  in  order  to  be 
in  a  position  to  export  a  significant  frac- 
tion of  its  throughput  to  Japan. 

Despite  frequent  denials  by  spokesmen 
for  the  companies  and  the  adraini.stra- 
tion,  these  allegations  are  not  totally  im- 
plausible. There  is  a  possibility  that  Alas- 
ka and  Cahfomia  crude  oil  production 
could  together  exceed  consumption  in 
west  coast  markets  during  the  late  seven- 
ties and  early  eighties.  With  rising  world 
oil  prices,  Ja{3an  will  certainly  be  a  com- 
mercially attractive  outlet  for  any  oil 
that  is  allegedly  surplus  to  west  coast 
needs,  even  in  the  face  of  a  huge  national 
oil  deficit  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  companies  control  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  proved  reserves  of  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field,  the  largest  in  North 
America.  This  field,  whose  production 
will  account  for  more  than  half  of  west 
coast  oil  supplies  when  it  reaches  full 
capacity,  will  be  developed  and  produced 
as  a  single  unit  pursuant  to  State  con- 
servation law.  The  same  three  companies 
will  al.so  own  82  percent  of  the  tn^ns- 
Alaska  pipeline,  which  is  organized  as  an 
imdivided  interest  joint  venture.  In  some 
respects,  then,  the  three  companies  will 
operate  as  a  single  entity  and  together 
exerci.se  nearly  monopoly  market  power 
in  west  coast  markets.  West  coast  crude 
oil  prices,  the  companies'  profits,  the 
State's  revenues  and  fuel  prices  for  west 
coast  consumers,  will  all  be  affected  pow- 
erfully by  the  amount  of  oil  that  the 
companies  and  the  State  allow  to  be  de- 
livered to  that  market.  Thpre  is,  at  pres- 
ent, no  assurance  that  any  oil  which 
might  be  "surplus"  to  west  coast  require- 
ments in  the  companies'  eyes  and  there- 
by regarded  by  them  as  "available  for 
export"  will  be  truly  in  excess  from  the 
standpoint  of  con.-^umers.  of  national  se- 
curity or  of  the  national  economy. 

Section  114  of  the  act  expresses  the 
committee's  concern  that  the  comp.^nles 
which  control  the  North  Slope  oil  re- 
serves might  decide  to  make  export  sales 
or  exchanges  that  result  in  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  crude  oil  supplies  available  to  the 
United  States,  or  an  increased  depend- 
ence of  the  United  States  upon  insecure 
foreign  supplies. 

The  committee  did  not  believe  that  a 
categorical  prohibition  of  oil  exports 
would  be  wise,  however.  There  might 
well  be  situations  in  which  export-for- 
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Import  arrangements  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  both  the  United  States  and  its 
trading  partners.  For  example,  Alaskan 
crude  oil  surplus  to  west  coast  needs 
might  be  exchanged  for  Latin  American 
or  Eastern  Hemisphere  crude  oil  de- 
Uviered  to  the  Northeast  or  the  Midwest, 
but  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
transported  to  Japan. 

Under  some  circumstances  import-f  or- 
export  exchanges  might  be  a  better  ar- 
rangement to  bring  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  U.S.  additional  crude  oil  supplies 
than  either  a  transcontinental  pipeline 
or  a  tanker  route  around  the  Horn.  A 
total  prohibition  of  exports  might,  in  ad- 
dition, encourage  other  countries  to  re- 
taliate or  to  restrict  exports  to  the  United 
States,  or  cripple  efforts  to  provide  co- 
operation or  allocation  of  oil  supplies 
among  consuming  countries  during  times 
of  shortages. 

Section  114  provides  that  any  export 
arrangement  must  be  carefully  and  criti- 
cally examined  in  light  of  the  national 
interest,  to  assure  that  a  few  pennies  per 
barrel  in  private  transportation  expense 
are  not  saved  at  a  great  cost  to  the  se- 
curity of  national  energy  supplies.  Is- 
sues that  would  be  scrutinized  in  any 
such  examination  Include  whether  any 
export  at  all  is  in  the  national  interest. 
the  duration  of  the  export  contract,  the 
international  consequences  of  diverting 
such  exports  to  domestic  use  in  an 
emergency,  the  availability  of  transport 
capacity  to  do  so.  and  the  net  impact 
of  any  sale  or  exchange  upon  the  U.S 
balance  of  payments. 

The  provisions  of  the  section  effec- 
tively place  the  burden  upon  an  ap- 
plicant for  an  export  license  to  demon- 
strate that  exports  of  North  Slope  crude 
oil  are  indeed  in  the  national  interest 
and  by  requiring  an  express  Presidential 
finding,  compel  an  examination  of  that 
Interest  at  the  highest  levels 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  manager  of  the  bill  for 
hi.s  statement  with  which  I  certainly 
agree.  I  feel  that  we  must  at  the  earhest 
time  possible  pass  this  legislation.  I  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
he  alreadv  has  contributed  in  getting 
thi.=;  matter  .'^atisfactorilv  resolved 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today,  the  Federal  Lands 
Right-of-Way  Act  of  1972,  represents 
a  new  and  welcome  stage  in  congres- 
sional action  concerning  our  national 
energy  crisis.  For  several  years  indus- 
trial and  academic  spokesmen  have  been 
warning  us  that  "the  days  of  cheap  and 
abundant  energy  are  over."  Until  this 
year  the  public  recognition  of  the  energy 
problem  was  nearly  nonexistent 

Now  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
all  of  us  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  the 
energy  crisis— gasoline,  fuel  oil.  and 
natural  gas  shortages,  particularly  are 
being  felt  right  in  our  own  backyard 
S.  1081  may  well  represent  a  turning 
point  in  congressional  attitudes  toward 
solving  our  national  energy  problem 
This  bill  is  the  first  legislation  under- 
going floor  debate  this  year  to  provide 
specific  measures  to  increase  our  na- 
tional energy  supply.  It  Is  indeed,  a  sig- 
nificant change. 
Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Morton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC  ,  July  5  1973 
Hon.  Paul  J.  Fa.vnin, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  I  understand  that 
early  in  the  week  of  Julv  9  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  RIght-Of-Way  bill  recently  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  S.  1081.  I  also  understand  that 
Senator  Mondale  and  others  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  prevent  issuance  of  a  permit 
for  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  until  the  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  specifically  authoriz- 
ing a  pipeline  from  Northern  Alaska.  The 
amendment  envisions  that  Congress  will  not 
act  until  the  Secretary  of  State  conducts 
negotiations  with  the  government  of  Canada 
to  determine  the  fea.slbillty  of  a  Trans- 
Canada  pipeline  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  conducts  an  eleven-month  study 
of  this  subject. 

This  legislation  can  materially  affect  our 
energy  supply  picture,  the  strength  of  our 
dollar,  our  foreign  relations  and  the  strength 
of  our  bargaining  position,  vls-a-vl.s  the  oil 
producing  countries  in  the  Middle  East.  Re- 
cent events  in  Lybla,  and  the  expressed  will- 
ingness of  some  Middle  East  countries  to 
utilize  their  oil  exports  for  political  pur- 
poses, require  all  of  us  to  give  their  matter 
our  most  careful  attention.  I  want  to  e.xplaln 
why  I  support  S.  1081  and  oppose  any  amend- 
ment that  win  delay  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

It  Is  clear,  and  no  one  disputes,  that  fol- 
lowing the  recent  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
in  the  Pipeline  Case,  new  legislation  is  re- 
quired before  I  can  authorize  construction 
of  any  new,  large  oil  or  gas  pipeline  across 
any  public  land  in  the  United  States.  Large 
pipelines  simply  cannot  be  built  within  a 
right-of-way  no  greater  than  25  feet  on  both 
sides  of  the  pipe. 

While  I  have  not  favored  every  provision 
of  S.  1081,  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is  con- 
structive legislation  that  will  give  me  the 
necessary  authority  to  permit  construction 
of  large  pipelines  that  are  vital  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

Under  S.  1081,  I  could  promptly  authorize 
construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline; 
and  I  have  expressed  my  Intention  to  do  so 
for  three  basic  reasons:  (1)  our  national  In- 
terest requires  the  earliest  possible  delivery 
of  North  Slope  oil  to  the  "Lower  48,"  (2)  this 
only  feasible  alternative  delivery  system  Is 
a  pipeline  across  Canada,  and  it  would  In- 
volve at  least  a  3-5  year  delay  In  delivery  of 
oil  to  the  lower  48:  and  (3)  a  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  and  tanker  delivery  system  can  be 
built  and  operated  under  safeguards  that 
win  protect  the  environment  and  wildlife  of 
Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I,  and  Administration  spokesmen  from  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Treasury,  have  ex- 
plained these  points  and  others  In  detan  dur- 
ing numerous  appearances  before  committees 
of  both  Houses  and  In  mv  letter  of  April  4. 
1973.  to  every  member  of  Congress.  It  Is  not 
my  purpose  now  to  repeat  the  detailed  points 
I  have  made.  Rather,  I  want  to  address  spe- 
clflcBlly  the  three  major  arguments  being 
made  by  those  who  favor  amendment  of  8. 
1081  to  deny  me  authority  to  Issue  a  permit 
for  the  Alaska  pipeline  and  require  an  eleven- 
month  study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Those  nreruments  are  (1)  that  our 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  did  not 
adequately  treat  the  Canadian  alternative. 
(2)  that  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  seriously  assessed  the 
practical  and  political  prospects  for  a  Canada 
pipeline;  and  (3)  that  after  an  eleven-month 
study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  Congress  will  be  able  to  promptly  approve 
either  an  Alaskan  or  Canadian  pipeline  with 
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no  overaU  delay  in  the  delivery  of  oil  to  thp 
lower  48  States. 

The  Impact  statement  on  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  contains  approximately  150  pages  of 
discussion  of  possible  Trans-Canada  pipeline 
routes.  This  extensive  and  detaned  treatment 
is  the  result  of  Inter-discipUnary  studies  and 
official  and  unofficial  exchanges  with  Cana- 
dians that  extended  over  a  period  of  at  least 
a  year  and  a  half.  I  personally  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  careful  attention  to  the  envl- 
ronmental  problems  presented  by  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  with  its  marine  leg,  and  those  that 
would  be  encountered  In  Canada. 

I  smcerely  believe  that  the  environmental 
costs  and  risks  of  a  Canada  pipeline  would  be 
as  great  as  those  of  an  Alaska  line,  and  that 
the  Alaska  system  will  be  safely  buUt  and 
operated  under  the  stipulations  I  wni  im- 
pose in  our  permit. 

Even  more  Importantly,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  feasibility  and  prospects  of 
building  a  line  through  Canada  have  received 
my  most  careful  attention  and  the  attention 
of  all  concerned  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion. I  have  discus.sed  these  matters  with  the 
President  and  with  Secretary  Rogers.  We  are 
all  convinced  that  we  should  not  delay  the 
Alaska  pipeline  to  consider  further  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  Caeada  pipeline.  For  more  than 
three  years  the  Canadian  Government  has 
taken  the  position  that  It  Is  not  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  the  United  States  Government 
on  the  matter  of  pipelines  from  the  Arctic 
By  letter  of  June  22,  1973,  to  Senator  Jack- 
son, the  State  Department  reported  the  Ad- 
ministration's assessment  as  follows : 

"...  the  Departments  of  State  and  In- 
terior are  convinced  that  there  is  no  Cana- 
dian alternative  to  the  proposed  Alaskan 
pipeline  at  this  time.  Even  If  the  Canadian 
Government  should  move  expeditiously  to 
approve  such  a  pipeline,  which  is  unlikely, 
an  Alaskan  pipeline  could  be  In  operation  at 
least  3-5  years,  and  perhaps  7-10  years  earlier 
than  a  Canadian  pipeline. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  recent  Canadian 
actions  limiting  exports  to  the  United  States 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  future  Canadian  consid- 
eration of  applications  for  the  construction 
of  Arctic  pipelines.  However,  they  do  empha- 
size Canadian  determination  to  follow  pol- 
icies which  will  husband  Canadian  resources 
to  the  maximum  extent  deemed  necessary  to 
meet  Canadian  needs  projected  well  mto  the 
future.  This  attitude  and  recent  remarks  by 
Canadian  officials  give  no  cause  to  change 
our  view  that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
no  strong  current  mterest  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oU  pipeline  .  .  ." 
Between   May    1969   and   March    1972,   an 
inter-agency  task  force  devoted  many  thou- 
sand man-hours.  Including  8  days  of  public 
hearings,  to  studies  that  finally  produced  a 
6  volume  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
and  a  3  volume  Economic  and  Security  Anal- 
ysis of  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline  and  Its 
alternatives.  The  work  was  done  by  experts 
with  many  years  of  relevant  experience.  The 
product  Is  objective  and  comprehensive.  It 
has  been  available  for  public  scrutiny  and 
debate  since  March  1972. 1  am  convinced  that 
an  eleven-month  effort  by  the  Academy  will 
not   add   materially  to   the   Information  or 
analyses  bearing  on  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's decision  to  grant  permission  for 
an  Alaska  pipeline  or  to  deny  such  permis- 
sion and  pursue  a  Csmadlan  alternative.  I 
suspect  that  even  If  Congress  should  later 
approve  the  Alaska  line  the  delay  Involved 
will  extend  well  beyond  a  year  because  the 
the  Academy's  study  will  require  more  than 
eleven  months  and  the  companies  will  have 
to  re-mobnize  for  construction. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  our  Midwest  and  East  Coast 
with  adequate  supplies  of  energy  In  the  years 
ahead.  The  President  shares  this  concern".  But 
we  are  convinced  that  our  Increasing  demand 
for  petroleum  presents  serious  national  Issues 
that  transcend  regional  Interests,  and  that 
It  Is  In  the  Nation's  Interest  to  Increase  our 
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domestic  resource  base  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
hope  and  expect  that  Canada  will  agree  to 
construction  of  a  gas  line  from  the  Arctic 
to  our  Midwest  in  the  reasonably  near  fu- 
ture. We  anticipate  that  additional  dis- 
coveries of  oil  in  Alaska  and  Northern  Canada 
will  Justify  a  second  oU  line  shortly  there- 
after. And  we  hope  that  by  the  time  such  a 
line  Is  required,  we  will  have  been  able  to 
negotiate  terms  for  Its  construction  through 
Canada. 

Delay  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  will  reduce 
the  total  supply  of  oil  avaUable  to  our  econ- 
omy during  the  period  of  delay,  thereby  In- 
creasing all  the  costs  and  risks  associated 
with  Increased  dependence  on  Middle  East 
oil.  It  Is  not  In  the  Nation's  Interest  to  deny 
ourselves  oil  that  can  safely  be  delivered  by 
an  Alaska  pipeline  while  we  further  pursue 
the  possibility  of  building  the  first  pipeline 
from  the  Arctic  through  Canada. 

I  hope  these  views  wni  be  helpful  to  vou  in 
your  consideration  of  S.  1081. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letter  Secretary  Morton  said : 

I  want  to  explain  why  I  support  S.  1081 
and  oppose  any  amendment  that  will  delay 
the  Alaska  pipeline. 

He  said : 

I  want  to  address  specifically  the  three 
major  arguments  being  made  by  those  who 
favor  amendment  of  S.  1081  to  deny  me  au- 
thority to  Issue  a  permit  for  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line and  require  an  eleven-month  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Those 
arguments  are  (1)  that  our  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  did  not  adequately  treat 
the  Canadian  alternative,  (2)  that  neither 
I  nor  anyone  else  In  the  executive  branch  has 
seriously  assessed  the  practical  and  pohtlcal 
prospects  for  a  Canada  pipeline;  and  (3) 
that  after  an  eleven-month  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  promptly  approve  either  an 
Alaskan  or  Canadian  pipeline  with  no  overall 
delay  In  the  delivery  of  oil  to  the  lower  48 
States. 

The  impact  statement  on  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  contains  approximately  150  pages  of 
discussion  of  possible  Trans-Canada  pipe- 
line route.  This  extensive  and  detailed 
treatment  is  the  result  of  Inter-dlsclpllnary 
studies  and  official  and  unofficial  exchanges 
with  Canadians  that  extended  over  a  period 
of  at  least  a  year  and  a  half.  I  personally 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  careful  attention 
to  the  environmental  problems  presented  by 
the  Alaska  pipeline,  with  its  marine  leg.  and 
those  that  would  be  encountered  In  Canada. 

For  more  than  three  years  the  Canadian 
Government  has  taken  the  position  that  It 
Is  not  prepared  to  negotiate  with  the  United 
States  Government  on  the  matter  of  pipe- 
lines from  the  Arctic.  By  letter  of  June  22. 
1973.  to  Senator  Jackson,  the  State  Depart- 
ment reported  the  Administration's  assess- 
ment as  follows: 

".  .  .  the  Departments  of  State  and  In- 
terior are  convinced  that  there  is  no  Cana- 
dian alternative  to  the  proposed  Alaskan 
pipeline  at  this  time.  Even  If  the  Canadian 
Govermnent  should  move  expeditiously  to 
approve  such  a  pipeline,  which  Is  unlikely,  an 
Alaskan  pipeline  could  be  In  operation  at 
least  3-5  years,  and  perhaps  7-10  years 
earlier  than  a  Canadian  pipeline. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  Increasing  de- 
mand for  petroleum  presents  serious  na- 
tional Issues  that  transcend  regional  Inter- 
ests, and  that  It  Is  In  the  Nation's  Interest 
to  Increase  our  domestic  resource  base  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  hope  and  expect  that 
Canada  will  agree  to  construction  of  a  gas 
line  from  the  Arctic  to  our  Midwest  in  the 
reasonably  near  future.  We  anticipate  that 
additional  discoveries  of  oil  In  Alaska  and 
Northern  Canada  wUl  Justify  a  second  oU 


line  shortly  thereafter.  And  we  hope   that 
by  the  time  such  a  line  Is  required,  we  will 
have   been  able  to  negotiate   terms  for  Its 
construction  through  Canada. 

Delay  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  wUl  reduce 
the  total  supply  of  oil  available  to  our  econ- 
omy during  the  period  of  delay,  thereby  Ui- 
creaslng  all  the  costs  and  risks  associated 
with  Increased  dependence  on  Middle  East 
oil.  It  Is  not  In  the  Nation's  Interest  to  deny 
ourselves  oil  that  can  safely  be  delivered  by 
an  Alaska  pipeline  while  we  further  pursue 
the  possibility  of  buUdmg  the  first  pipeline 
from  the  Arctic  through  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  as  much  as  I  welcome 
legislation  intended  to  remove  obstacles 
to  the  construction  of  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline,  this  bill  partially  misses  the 
mark.  The  fact  that  it  fails  to  declare 
that  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  has  been  satisfied  with  respect  to  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  means  that  even 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  additional 
delays  will  result  due  to  continuing  en- 
vironmental litigation. 

Let  me  note  by  way  of  background 
that  when  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ruled  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior did  not  have  authority  to  grant 
the  use  of  adequate  space  for  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
modem  pipepline  across  public  lands,  an 
urgent  national  need  for  remedial  legis- 
lation was  created.  The  decision  was 
based  upon  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  which  provides  that  rights-of-way 
for  an  oil  or  gas  pipeline  be  limited  in 
\^adth  to  25  feet  on  each  side  of  the  pipe- 
line. The  practical  effect  of  this  holding 
is  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  mod- 
em oil  or  gas  pipeline  across  public 
lands,  not  only  in  Alaska  but  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  Court's  decision,  the  Secre- 
tary had  operated  under  section  28  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  by  granting 
special  land  use  permits  for  temporary 
construction  purposes.  There  is  no  In- 
dication that  pipelines  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  over  the  past  50  years  have 
not  served  the  public  interest  in  trans- 
porting needed  natural  resources  to  the 
American  consumer.  All  that  is  needed  to 
remedy  the  effect  of  the  Court's  decision 
is  a  simple  amendment  to  permit  the  use 
of  an  adequate  amount  of  public  land  to 
insure  that  modem  pipeline  construc- 
tion can  continue.  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion restricted  in  scope  to  providing 
such  a  remedy. 

While  S.  1081  is  considerably  more 
complex  than  my  bill,  it  too  vvlll  solve 
this  problem.  Consequently,  I  feel  it 
merits  full  support  because  of  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  removing  obstacles 
related  to  right-of-way  Umitatlons  to 
the  construction  of  a  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. 

Statistics  on  how  our  national  energy 
crisis  is  shaping  up  spell  out  the  most 
convincing  argument  I  know  of  for 
enacting  legislation  regarding  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

The  United  States  now  must  Import 
more  than  6  million  barrels  of  oil  each 
day  in  order  to  meet  current  demands 
for  energy.  Last  year,  with  imports  at 
less  than  current  levels,  the  first  round 
balance-of-payments  outflow  was  $16 
billion.  We  face  the  choice  of  Increas- 
ing this  dependence  on  other  nations  or 
developing  our  own  domestic  resources. 


The  Alaska  oilfields  are  our  best  hope 
for  increasing  domestic  production.  In 
1968  nearly  10  billion  barrels  of  oil— 
25  percent  of  U.S.  proven  reserves — 
were  discovered  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska.  That  amount  equals  the  oil  re- 
serves of  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Kansas 
and  half  of  Texas  combined.  Further- 
more, North  Slope  oil  is  a  high-grade  oil 
with  low  sulfur  content.  When  burned 
it  will  produce  less  air  pollution  than 
some  oils  currently  in  use. 

To  date  no  means  to  bring  that  oil  to 
market  has  been  constructed  or  begun 
to  operate. 

A  pipeline  to  transport  that  oil  has 
been  planned  and  studied  for  over  4 
years.  Extensive  environmental  and 
technical  analyses  have  insured  that  the 
system  will  be  safe,  secure,  and  efficient. 
The  proposal  has  been  scrutinized  in 
congressional  and  public  hearings,  and 
by  Federal  task  forces  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Initially  the  pipeUne  will  carry  up  to 
600,000  barrels  a  day. 

By  1980  the  system  could  be  trans- 
porting 2  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day, 
under  stringent  environmental  and  tech- 
nical stipulations,  to  help  relieve  this 
country's  energy  deficit.  By  virtue  of 
completion  of  the  pipeline,  our  import 
requirements  in  that  year  would  be  re- 
duced by  almost  20  percent.  Our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  at  current 
world  prices  would  be  reduced  annually 
by  more  than  $2  bilhon. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  should  be  authorized 
without  further  delay.  As  I  see  it,  pro- 
posals to  scrap  the  Alaskan  line  in  favor 
of  a  Canadian  line  or  to  delay  the  deci- 
sion are  simply  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

It  is,  of  course,  m  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  that  their  Government 
investigate  every  possibility  to  supply 
fuel  resources  from  Alaska  and  Canada 
to  U.S.  markets.  Title  II  of  S.  1081  would 
contribute  to  that  goal  by  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  under- 
take the  necessary  negotiations  and 
other  actions  leading  to  construction  of 
oil  and  gas  pipelines  across  Canada  to 
the  Lower  48. 

This  legislation  deals  with  the  Ca- 
nadian route  not  as  an  alternative,  but 
rather  as  a  useful  supplement  to  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Three  factors  however,  demonstrate 
that  the  Alsiskan  line  is  the  best  avail- 
able alternative  for  supplying  North 
Slope  oil  to  U.S.  markets — if  one  wishes 
to  compare  the  two. 

First,  a  Canadian  route  would  not  be 
superior  from  an  environmental  point  of 
view,  particularly  because  it  would  cross 
four  times  as  much  wilderness  as  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  The  Alaskan 
proposal  has  been  planned  to  insure  both 
that  the  pipeline  will  withstand  stresses 
resulting  from  movement  of  underground 
geologic  formations  and  resist  earth- 
quakes as  strong  as  the  most  severe  ever 
recorded  in  Alaskan  history.  Every  pos- 
sible precaution  has  been  planned  to 
prevent  leakage  and  to  limit  the  effects 
in  the  event  a  leak  should  occur.  Safe- 
guards against  spillage  include  remote 
control  cutoff  valves  and  emergency 
procedures  to  deal  with  virtually  any 
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catastrophe.  Additionally,  provisions 
have  been  made  to  insure  that  the  mari- 
time leg  of  tlie  Alaskan  route  will  be 
operated  more  safely  than  any  other 
marine  transport  system  functioning  to 
date.  The  Magnuson  amendments  will 
further  strengthen  environmental  con- 
trols. 

Second,  the  Alaskan  route  is  econom- 
ically preferable.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  specified  that  any  pipeline 
througla  Canada  must  be  managed  by 
Canadians.  50  percent  owned  by  Canad- 
ians, and  at  least  50  percent  devoted  to 
transporting  oil  to  Canadian  markets. 

Moreover,  it  would  cost  billions  more  to 
construct,  delay  revenue  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  to  Alaska  Natives  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
and  deprive  Americans  of  construction 
and  shipbuilding  employment.  The  line 
is  expected  to  take  3  years  to  build  and 
will  employ  between  5,000  and  10,000 
men  during  actual  construction — how- 
ever, a  study  published  last  year  esti- 
mated that  the  project  will  result  in  the 
employment  of  a  total  of  18.000  addi- 
tional workers  in  Alaska  in  1975. 

Third,  the  7-  to  10-year  delay  we  can 
expect  before  a  Canadian  line  can  be  put 
into  operation  is  intolerable  in  light  of 
the  urgent  need  for  North  Slope  oil  in 
the  United  States,  and  even  that  timing 
is  doubtful. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  should  be 
built  and  it  should  be  built  now.  Accord- 
ingly, I  support  congressional  action  to 
widen  the  right-of-way  limitations,  de- 
clare that  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  have 
been  satisfied,  and  preclude  further  judi- 
cial delay  of  the  project. 

S.  1081,  as  reported,  however,  contains 
one  cause  for  particular  concern  articu- 
lated in  the  additional  views  of  Senators 
Buckley.  McClure,  and  Bartlett.  That 
feature  is  the  discretionary  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  agency  head  to  Impose  terms  and  con- 
ditions on   right-of-way  permits. 

Specifically,  section  104ic)  of  the  re- 
ported bill  authorizes — 

Such  terni=;  :ind  c')nclitlons  ns  the  Secre- 
tary or  a^er.i'v  hc'.d  may  pr'scrlbo  regarding 
extent,  duration,  survev.  location.  constr\tc- 
liin.  malntena:'ce.  a:id  termlnatlcn. 

Section  104(d)  of  the  reported  bill  dele- 
gates to  the  Secretary  or  agency  head 
bio^d  authority  to  impose  stipulations. 

Section  104' f)  delegates  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  agency  head  the  authority  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  an  applicant  for  a 
right-of-way  permit  will  be  required  to 
"reimburse  the  United  States  for  all  rea- 
sonable administrative  and  other  costs 
incurred  in  processing  an  application." 

Section  104 1 h)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary or  agency  head  to  require  d  right- 
of-way  holder  to  "furnish  a  bond,  or 
other  security,  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  agency  head." 

Section  105  specifies  thnt  "each  right- 
of-way  shall  contain  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  or  agency  head 
deems  necessary." 

Other  provisions  of  the  reported  bill 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  require  from 
the  right-of-way  applicant  unlimited  in- 
formation concerning  the  nature  of  the 


business  activity,  a  part  of  which  hap- 
pens to  involve  the  need  for  a  right-of- 
way  across  Federal  lands. 

My  colleagues  pointed  out  that  such 
wholesale  delegation  of  authority  ex- 
tends far  beyond  that  needed  to  insure 
protection  of  the  public  lands.  This  Is 
one  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  would 
hope  to  see  amended.  I  understand  the 
Senators  intend  to  propose  such  an 
amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Bartlett  I  emphasized  in  his  owTi  addi- 
tional views,  we  have  delayed  far  too 
long  on  this  matter,  and  have  perhaps 
failed  to  "set  the  proper  feeling,  of  lu"- 
gency  that  should  be  associated  with  our 
energy  crisis." 

I  urce  that  S.  1081  be  .senou.'-ly  and 
carefully  considered  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate pass  this  bill.  I  repeat:  This  is  the 
first  legislative  measure  to  reach  the 
floor  thi.s  year  whicli  could  potentially 
have  the  efTect  of  increasing  energy  sup- 
plies. Thnt  reason  alcne  sliould  be  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  its  passage. 

In  conclu.'^ion.  Mr.  President.  I  men- 
tion four  important  considerations. 

( 1 )  Early  cunstructloa  of  an  Al.iskan  pipe- 
line Is  In  the  national  Interest  becau.se  (1) 
It  will  reduce  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil 
during  a  period  when  many  Arab  cotintrles 
are  willing  to  tisp  their  .strong  bargaining 
position  to  affect  otir  foreign  policy.  (11)  It 
will  reduce  the  dollar  outflow  and  thereby 
protect  strength  of  the  dollar,  lill)  It  will 
create  many  US.  Jobs  In  construction  and 
maritime  industries  (it  should  be  noted  that 
Labor  strongly  supports  Alaska  pipeline) . 

(2)  The  Canadian  pipeline  Is  not  a  viable 
alternative  because  M)  the  minority  Cana- 
dian goveriiment  cannot  prant  a  permit  be- 
cause of  economic,  nationalistic,  and  envi- 
ronmental opposition,  ill)  the  companies 
that  own  .Alaska  oil  don't  want  to  go  through 
Canada  and  it  would  take  several  years  to 
put  tojiether  a  new  deal  and  get  prepared  to 
construct  the  Canada  line  even  If  the  Ca- 
nadian government  would  grant  a  permit, 
(lil)  at  least  a  5-vcar  delay  is  Involved  if  the 
Alaskan  pipfline  in  disapproved  in  favor  of  a 
non-existent  Canadian  route, 

(3)  Even  if  a  pipeline  could  be  built 
through  Canada  it  will  not  mean  lower  prices 
in  the  Midwest  following  changes  In  the  im- 
port program  e.Tectuated  by  the  President's 
Energy  Message. 

(4)  The  best  approach  for  the  entire  U.S. 
is  to  build  first  a  pipeline  through  Alaska, 
which  will  encourage  increased  exploration 
In  the  Arctic,  and  then  woric  with  Canada  for 
construction  of  a  gas  pipeline  and  then  a 
second  oil  line  to  the  Midwest  as  soon  as 
possible. 

ORDER    FOR    YEAS    AND    NAYS    ON    EACU5TON 
AMENDMENT    TO    S.    2047 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in 
order  to  order  tiie  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eacleton)  to  the  bill,  S.  2047. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 


TRANSIT  LINES  TO  DULLES  AND 
FRIENDSHIP  AIRPORTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2:30  having  arrived,  the  Senate  wUl 


res'ume  the  coiislderatlon  of  S.  2047,  to 
authorize  a  Federal  payment  for  the 
planning  of  a  transit  line  in  the  median 
of  the  Dulles  Airport  Road  and  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  rapid  transit  to 
Friendship  International  Airport. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
on  the  Eagleton  amendment  is  in  order. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible  > .  the  Senator  from  Florida 

•  Mr.  Chiles  >,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 

•  Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell  J,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  E.astl.'Vnd ) .  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long',  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson), the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
( Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each 
vote  "yea". 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  vote 
"nay". 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Olda- 
homa  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 
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Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Clark 

Eagleton 

Fulbright 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hart 


Bartlett 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Buckley 

Bvrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Case 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
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YEAS— 29 

HoiUngs 

Hudcileston 

Johnston 

Mansfield 

McGovern 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

NAYS— 34 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Fannin 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hughes 

Jackson 

McCleiian 

McClure 

Mcintyre 

Metcall 

Faokwcod 


Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

S.  mintjton 

Taft 

Talmad^e 

Welcker 

Williams 

Voung 


Pearson 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Sa::be 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Fa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Staiford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 


NOT  VOTING— 37 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Aiien 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beilmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Chiies 

Church 

Cranston 

Dee 

Eastland 


Ervin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

ipctiye 

Javits 

Kennedy 


Lcng 

!\Ia  'nuson 

Mathias 

McGee 

Moss 

Pell 

Percy 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

.Stevenson 

Tunney 


So  Mr.  E.AcLETON's  amendment  U"as 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2047)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2047.  This  bill  authorizes 
funds  for  use  in  planning  a  transit  line 
in  the  median  of  the  Dulles  Airport  Road 
from  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  Highway 
Route  7  on  the  K  Route  of  the  Adopted 
Regional  System  to  Dulles  Airport. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  testified  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  last  year  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

In  order  to  achieve  full  utilization  of 
the  facilities  at  Dulles,  a  means  of  rapid 
and  inexpensive  transportation  must  be 
provided.  Enactment  of  the  bill  would 
help  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Studies  indicate  that  a  passenger 
would  be  able  to  travel  from  downtown 
Washington  to  Dulles  in  5  minutes  at  an 
estimated  fare  of  $1.35  even  at  times 
when  an  automobile  might  be  involved  in 
congested  traffic  conditions. 

This  system  would  extend  from  the 
main  metro  system  just  north  of  Falls 
Church  to  the  airport.  Without  this 
method  of  transportation,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  required  to  continue 
large  expenditures  for  the  deficits  in- 
curred at  Dulles. 

Present  plans  provide  for  a  rapid  rail 
to  National  Airport  in  the  near  future. 
Without  a  corresponding  facility  for 
Dulles,  existing  problems  for  the  use  of 
both  airports  would  be  aggravated.  Based 
on  Information  available,  construction  of 
a  rapid  rail  to  Dulles  would  accomplish 
several  desirable  objectives: 


First.  Assure  the  complete  and  ex- 
panded use  of  the  facilities  at  Dulles  Air- 
port, thereby  reducing  the  annual  deficit; 

Second.  Provide  a  fast,  convenient,  and 
inexpensive  link  between  our  Capital  and 
all  other  areas  of  national  and  interna- 
tional transportation;  and 

Third.  Minimize  the  existing  noise  and 
air  pollution  problems  and  decrease  traf- 
fic congestion  and  safety  hazards  at 
National  Airport. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  on  many 
occasions  on  this  floor  and  in  commit- 
tee, Dulles  is  badly  underused  and  Na- 
tional badly  overused.  I  have  even  put 
in  a  bill  banning  all  but  twin-engine  jets 
from  using  National.  As  a  pilot  for  some 
38  years,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Dulles  is 
the  best  jet  airport  in  the  country  and 
National  is  the  worst.  The  present  bill 
may  be  the  best  method  of  changing  this 
relationship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
ha%'ing  been  read  the  third  ti.ne.  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  na.vs  have  been  or- 
dered, ar.d  the  clerk  Vvill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  .Allen  1.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible  1.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  CHILES),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (.ULx.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pelli,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long>,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin)  are  absent  on  ofiacial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 


homa (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen;,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  v.-as  announced — veas  46, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 


Beall 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

B'trdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

C.ark 

Cook 

Cotton 

Domenlcl 

Dontinick 

Eagleton 

Fuibrlght 

Grave; 


Bartlett 

Biden 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Bird.  Robert  C. 
Curtis 
Fannin 
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YEAS — 46 

Gurnev 

Ha-t 

Hathaway 

Huches 

Jackson 

Mathias 

McClc.ian 

McGovern 

Mcln'iyre 

Metcal' 

Mondale 

Montova 

M  iikie 

.N'eison 

Packwood 

Pearson 

N.\YS— 18 
Helms 

Hollinps 

Hudd.eston 

Johnston 

Mansfield 

McCiure 

Nunn 


Randolph 

Rtblcoff 

Sa\be 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symington 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Vt'c'.cker 

Wi. Hants 

Young 


Pastore 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Tainiadge 
To  v.  cr 


NOT  VOTING— 36 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Alien 

Eaiter 

Ba^h 

Be.lmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Chiies 

Church 

Cranston 

Dole 


Eastland 

Ervin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gnflin 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatflpld 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Javits 

K*>nnedy 

Long 

Ma^,  nuson 

McGee 

Moss 

Pell 

Percy 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Tuiincy 


So  the  bill  (S.  2047  >  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  -it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  cf  1969, 
approved  December  9.  1969  i83  Stat.  320),  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
t.ie  following  ne>v  sectiotLa : 

■Sec.  9.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  make  payments  to  t'ne  Transit 
Authority  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  req- 
uisitioned from  lime  to  time  by  the  Transit 
Authority  sullicient.  In  the  aggregate,  to 
finance  the  cost  t/f  designing  and  other  nec- 
essary planning  for  a  rail  rapid  transit  Hue 
in  the  median  of  the  Dulles  Airpjrt  Road 
from  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  Highway  Route 
7  on  the  K  Route  of  the  Adopted  Regional 
System  to  the  Dulles  I:;ternatlo:t.'jl  Airport. 

"(b)  The  traiisit  line  authorized  to  be 
planned  In  subsection  (ai  of  this  section 
shall  include  appropriate  sUtion  facilities 
at  the  Dulles  Intematir.al  Airport  ar.d  at  the 
point  of  Intersection  with  the  .'Adopted  Re- 
gional System. 

"(c)  Upon  completion  of  the  transit  line 
authorized  to  be  planned  in  thli  section,  all 
transit  facilities  and  the  underlying  real  es- 
tate Interests  appurtenant  thereto  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Tr.in5lt  Authority 
and  shall  be  operated  by  such  Authority. 

"(d)  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in 
enacting  this  section   that  the  transit  line 
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authorized  to  be  planned  In  this  section  be 
designed  and  constructed  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section. 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  authorized  and  directed  to  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  feasibility,  Including  pre- 
liminary engineering,  of  extending  a  rail 
rapid  transit  line  In  the  median  of  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Expressway  from  the 
proposed  Greenbelt  Road  Metro  Station  area 
near  the  Baltimore-Washington  Expressway 
to  the  Friendship  International  Airport. 

"(b)  The  study  to  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
completed  within  six  months  after  execution 
of  the  contract  authorized  therein. 

"Sec.  11.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 9  and  10.  The  appropriations  author- 
ized In  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  appropriations  authorized  by  section 
3(c)  of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  BIDEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  have  today  voted  against  a 
bill,  S.  2047,  which  would  authorize 
$10,000,000  to  plan  for  a  high  speed  rail 
line  to  Dulles  Airport  and  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  a  similar  line  to  Friendship 
International  Airport.  The  planning  will 
cost  $10  million  and  the  construction  of 
just  the  Dulles  line  is  expected  to  be  S90 
million.  Knowing  the  way  construction 
costs  escalate,  it  will  probably  be  much 
higher  than  that.  While  I  have  actively 
supported  other  proposals  before  the 
Senate  for  mass  transit,  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  support  this  one. 

This  is  a  year  in  which  the  Senate 
is  going  to  have  to  make  hard  decisions 
as  to  what  the  Nation's  fiscal  priorities 
should  be.  With  our  limited  financial  re- 
sources, we  just  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  cio  everything  we  would  like  to  do.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  I  felt  that  this 
was  not  a  justifiable  national  priority. 

This  proposed  mass  transit  project 
benefits  only  a  specific  group  of  people 
who  use  the  airways  as  a  means  of  travel. 
There  are  many  other  mass  transit  proj- 
ects throughout  the  country  which 
would  service  a  significantly  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  population  and  are  more 
badly  needed.  In  addition  all  of  the  other 
federally  assisted  transit  projects  around 
the  country,  the  local  governments  bear 
a  portion  of  the  cost.  Even  Maryland 
and  Virginia  have  paid  for  a  portion  of 
the  regular  Metro  system,  but  under  this 
bill  would  not  pay  for  these  proposed  ex- 
tensions of  that  system. 

In  the  light  of  the  crying  need  for 
funds  for  mass  transit  throughout  the 
country.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  right 
for  Congress  to  completely  subsidize  one 
special  project  which  will  serve  relative- 
ly few  people.  I  would  much  rather  see 
this  kind  of  money  made  available  na- 
tionally on  a  matching  basis  so  that 
Delaware  and  other  States  might  have 
some  chance  of  securing  additional  funds 
for  mass  transit. 

I  supported  the  opening  of  the  high- 
way trust  fimd  for  mass  transit  projects 
and  I  hope  that  this  provision  of  the 
Highway  Act  will  prevail.  In  fact,  if  this 
proposed  project  were  to  go  forward, 
I  would  think  it  should  be  financed  from 
highway  trust  funds.  But,  frankly,  I  do 
not  believe  it  should  go  forward  out  of 


any   funds   on   the   basis   set  forth   in 
S.  2047. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Highway  Act  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
(S.  502)  contains  a  provision  for  a  high 
speed  bus  demonstration  project  between 
Washington  and  Dulles  International 
Airport.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  more 
practical  approach  and  one  that  should 
be  tried  before  moving  to  the  costly  capi- 
tal improvements  required  by  a  rail  sys- 
tem. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  275,  278,  and  281. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

The  bill  'S.  1989"  to  amend  section 
225  of  the  "Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
with  respect  to  certain  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  salaries  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  tWrd  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  1989 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)(3)  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "After  the  close  of  the  1969 
fiscal  year  of  the  Federal  Government,  per- 
sons shall  be  appointed  as  members  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  1973  fiscal 
year  and  every  second  fiscal  year  thereafter." 

(2)  In  subsection  (f)  (A),  immediately  be- 
fore "and".  Insert  the  following:  "Delegates 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,". 

(3)  In  subsection  (f),  strike  out  subpara- 
graph (E)  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(E)  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, except  that  the  review  of  rates  of  pay 
of  positions  Included  in  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  made  commencing  vrlth  fiscal  vear 
1975." 

(4)  In  subsection  fg)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "and  (D)"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(D) .  and  (E)":  and 

(B)  strike  out  the  last  sentence  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Commencing 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1973.  each  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  on  such  date  as 
the  President  may  designate  during  the 
period  from  January  1  through  June  30  of 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  review  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission." 

(5)  Subsection  (h)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(h)  Recommendations  of  the  President 
With  Respect  to  P.\y— Commencing  in  1973, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  the  August  31  first  occurring 
after  the  submission  of  the  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  his  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of 
pay  which  he  deems  advisable,  for  those 
offices  and  positions  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E) 
of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (Including 
recommendations    to    be    effective    In    fiscal 


year  1974  In  accordance  with  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  positions  In- 
cluded in  such  subparagraph  (E) ) ." 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•■(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  all  or  part  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section  shall  become 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  after  thirty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  fol- 
lowing transmittal  of  such  recommenda- 
tions; but  only  to  the  extent  that,  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  such  recommen- 
dations and  the  beginning  of  such  first  pay 
period — 

"(A)  there  has  not  been  enacted  Into  law 
a  statute  which  establishes  rates  of  pay 
other  than  those  proposed  by  all  or  part  of 
such  recommendations; 

"(B)  neither  House  of  the  Congress  has 
passed  a  resolution  which  specifically  disap- 
proves all  or  part  of  such  recommendations; 
or 

"(C)  both. 
The  continuity  of  a  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die, 
and  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period." 

OCEAN  POLICY  STATEMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  82)  endorsing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  President's  ocean  policy 
statement  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Commitee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
an  amendment  on  page  3,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "coastal",  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  strike  out  "zone"  and  insert 
"State". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  82 

Whereas  the  oceans  cover  70  per  centum 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  their  proper  use 
and  development  are  essential  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
world; 

Whereas  Presidents  Nixon  and  Johnson 
have  recognized  the  Inadequacy  of  existing 
ocean  law  to  prevent  conflict,  and  have  urged 
Its  modernization  to  assure  orderly  and 
peaceful  development  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Draft  Seabed 
Treaty  of  August  1970  offers  a  practical 
method  of  implementing  these  goals; 

Whereas  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is 
scheduled  to  convene  In  November-December 
1973,  preceded  by  two  preparatory  meetings 
of  the   United  Nations  Seabed  Committee; 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States  that  this  conference  should 
speedily  reach  agreement  on  a  just  and  ef- 
fective ocean  treaty:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  endorses  the 
following  objectives,  envisioned  In  the  Presi- 
dent's ocean  policy  statement  of  May  23, 
1970.  and  which  are  now  being  pursued  by 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Seabed 
Committee  preparing  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference — 

(1)  protection  of — 

(a)  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas,  beyond 
a  twelve-mile  territorial  sea,  for  navigation, 
communication,  and  scientific  research,  and 

fb)  free  transit  through  and  over  inter- 
national straits: 

(2)  recognition  of  the  following  interna- 
tional community  rights: 
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(a)  protection  from  ocean  pollution, 

(b)  assurance  of  the  Integrity  of  Invest- 
ments. 

(c)  substantial  sharing  of  revenues  de- 
rived from  exploitation  of  the  seabeds  par- 
ticularly for  the  benefit  of  developing 
countries, 

(d)  compulsory    settlement   of   disputes, 

and 

(e)  protection  of  other  reasonable  uses  of 

the  oceans, 

beyond    the    territorial    sea    Including    any 

economic  Intermediate  zone  (If  agreed  up- 

on); 

(3)  an  effective  International  Seabed  Au- 
thority to  regulate  orderly  and  Just  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  deep 
seabed  as  the  common  heritage  of  mankind, 
protecting  the  interests  of  both  developing 
and  developed  countries; 

(4)  conservation  and  protection  of  living 
resources  with  fisheries  regulated  for  maxi- 
mum sustainable  yield,  with  coastal  "zone" 
State  management  of  coastal  and  anadromous 
species,  and  international  management  of 
such  migratory  species  as  tuna. 

Sec.  2.  The  Senate  commends  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Seabed  Committee 
preparing  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
for  its  excellent  work,  and  encourages  the 
delegation  to  continue  to  work  diligently 
for  early  agreement  on  an  ocean  treaty  em- 
bodying the  goals  stated  In  section  1. 


RESEARCH  ON  AGING  ACT  OP 
1973 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  775)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  on  Ag- 
ing which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  5, 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1972"  and 
insert  "1973";  on  page  3,  line  10,  after  the 
word  "National",  insert  "Institute  on  Ag- 
ing"; in  line  11,  strike  out  "On  Aging";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  13,  insert  "Institute 
on  Aging";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "Council",  strike  out  "On  Aging"; 
in  line  14,  after  the  word  "on",  strike 
out  "programs  relating  to  the  aged  which 
are  administered  by  him  and  on  those"; 
on  page  4,  line  8,  after  the  word  "to", 
strike  out  "programs  for  the  aged"  and 
insert  "functions  of  the  Institute";  on 
page  6,  line  7,  after  the  word  "program", 
strike  out  "designed";  in  line  10,  after 
the  word  "be",  insert  "designed";  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  13,  insert  "designed 
to  be";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Research  on  Aging  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS    and    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  study  of  the  aging  process, 
the  one  biological  condition  common  to  all. 
has  not  received  research  support  commen- 
surate with  Its  effects  on  the  lives  of  every 
individual; 

(2)  that,  in  addition  to  the  physical  in- 
firmities resulting  from  advanced  age,  the 
economic,  social,  and  psychological  factors 
associated  with  aging  operate  to  exclude  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  from  the  full  life 
and  the  place  In  our  society  to  which  their 
years  of  service  and  experience  entitle 
them; 

(3)  that  recent  research  efforts  point  the 
way  toward  alleviation  of  the  problems  of 


old   age   by   extending   the   healthy   middle 
years  of  life; 

(4)  that  there  Is  no  American  Institution 
that  has  undertaken,  or  is  now  capable  of 
undertaking,  comprehensive  systematic  and 
Intensive  studies  of  the  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral aspects  of  aging  and  the  related 
training  of  necessary  personnel; 

(5)  that  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Institute  on  Aging  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  will  meet  the  need  for 
such  an  Institution. 

Sec  3.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  G — National  Institute  on  Aging 
"establishment   of  national  institute   on 

AGING 

"Sec.  461.  The  Secretary  shall  estatal'sh  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  an  institute  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Institute  on  Aging 
(hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'Institute')  for  the  conduct  and  support  of 
biomedical,  social,  and  behavioral  research 
and  training  relating  to  the  aging  process 
and  the  diseases  and  other  special  problems 
and  needs  of  the  aged. 

"NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    ON    AGING    ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

"Sec  462  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  Institute  on  Aging  Advisory 
Council  to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations  to  him  on  matters  which 
relate  to  the  Institute. 

"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
position, terms  of  office  of  members,  and  re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  coun- 
cils under  section  432(a)  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Advisory  Council  established  under 
this  section,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
include  on  such  Advisory  Council  such  ad- 
ditional ex  officia  members  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  to  the 
Council  leading  medical  or  scientific  author- 
ities skilled  in  aspects  of  the  biological  and 
the  behavioral  sciences  related  to  aging. 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  such  Advisory 
Council.  It  shall  assume  all.  or  such  part  as 
the  Secretary  may  specify,  of  the  duties, 
functions,  and  powers  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Health  CouncU  relating  to  programs 
for  the  aged  with  which  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cU established  under  this  part  Is  concerned 
and  such  portion  £is  the  Secretary  may 
specify  of  the  duties,  functions,  and  powers 
of  any  other  advisory  councU  established  un- 
der this  Act  relating  to  functions  of  the 
Institute. 

"FUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  463.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Institute,  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 301  with  respect  to  research,  investiga- 
tions, experiments,  demonstrations,  and 
studies  related  to  the  aging  process  and  the 
diseases  and  other  special  problems  and  needs 
of  the  aged,  except  that  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  shall  deter- 
mine the  area  in  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  will  carry  out  such  activities  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  section  301 
through  the  Institute  or  another  institute  es- 
tablished by  or  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  both  of  them,  when  both  such  in- 
stitutes have  functions  with  respect  to  the 
same  subject  matter,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  such  activities  so  as  to  avoid 
unproductive  and  unnecessary  overlap  and 
duplication  of  such  functions.  The  Secretary 
may  also  provide  training  and  Instruction 
and  establish  traineeships  and  fellowships. 
In  the  Institute  and  elsewhere.  In  matters 
relating  to  study  and  Investigation  of  the  ag- 
ing process  and  the  diseases  and  other  special 
problems  and  needs  of  the  aged.  The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  trainees  and  fellows  par- 
ticipating In  such  training  and  instruction 
or  in  such  traineeships  and  fellowships  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  (including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  as  he  deems 
necessary,  and,  in  addition,  provide  for  such 


trainina*  Instruction,  and  traineeships  and 
for  such  fellowships  through  grants  to  public 
or  oiner  nonprofit  institutions.  In  carrying 
out  his  health  manpower  training  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
or  any  other  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  insure  the  education  and 
training  of  adequate  numbers  of  allied 
health,  nurs:ng.  and  paramedical  personnel 
in  the  field  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the  In- 
stitute, conduct  sclenilfic  studies  to  measure 
the  impact  on  the  biological,  medical,  and 
psychological  aspects  of  aging  of  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  assisted  or  conducted  by 
him. 

"(C)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Institute, 
shall  carry  out  public  Information  and  edu- 
cation programs  designed  to  disseminate  as 
widely  as  possible  the  findings  of  Institute 
sponsored  and  other  relevant  aging  research 
and  studies,  and  other  information  about  the 
process  of  aging  which  may  assist  elderly  and 
near-elderly  persons  in  dealing  with,  and 
all  Americans  in  understanding,  the  prob- 
lems and  processes  associated  with  growing 
older. 

"Sec  464.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  coiisulta- 
tlon  with  the  Institute  (acting  through  the 
Council)  and  such  other  appropriate  advisory 
bodies  as  he  may  establish,  shall  within  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
develop  a  plan  for  an  aging  research  program 
to  coordinate  and  promote  research  Into  the 
biological,  medical,  psychological,  social,  edu- 
cational, and  economic  aspects  of  aging. 
Such  program  sliall  be  designed  to  be  carried 
out.  as  to  research  Involving  the  functions  of 
the  Institute,  primarily  through  the  Insti- 
tute, and  as  to  other  research  shall  be  de- 
signed to  be  carried  out  through  any  other 
Institute  established  by  or  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  through  any  appropri- 
ate agency  or  other  organization  unit  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(b)  The  plan  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  and  shall  set 
forth  the  staffing  and  funding  requirements 
to  carry  out  the  program  contained  therein." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FEDERAL     LANDS     RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT  OP  1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'S.  1081)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  rights- 
of-way  across  Federal  lands  where  the 
use  of  such  rights-of-way  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  applicant  for  the 
right-of-way  demonstrates  the  financial 
and  technical  capability  to  use  the 
right-of-way  in  a  manner  which  will  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  before 
launching  into  my  main  statement,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  the  Senator  from  Washinrj- 
ton  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  his  diligent  lead- 
ership in  this  very  important  area.  He 
has  been  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Energy"  in 
this  country  and,  I  think,  with  great 
merit.  Certainly  no  one  is  more  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  subject  at  hand  than  he. 
He  has  been  occupied  with  the  subject 
for  many  years  and  has  a  comprehension 
of  the  totality  of  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try in  that  regard. 

The  legislation  he  has  come  forth 
with  today  contains  two  very  important 
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sections,  1  and  2.  Section  1  would  relieve 
about  80  percent  of  the  pipelines  in  this 
country  from  the  jeopardy  they  now  face. 
It  is  a  very  fine  section,  as  is  section  2, 
which  initiates  negotiations  with  our 
good  neighbor,  Canada,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Canadian  route  in  as  soon  a 
period  as  can  be  arrived  at. 

DOLLARS     AND     ENERGY — DOMESTIC     AND     INTER- 
NATIONAL   CRISES 
I.    THE    ENERGT    CRISIS    TODAY 

Mr.  President,  there  can  no  longer  be 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  is  faced  with  an  energy  crisis. 
The  crisis  is  real,  tangible,  and  here  with 
us  today.  It  is  a  crisis  of  our  own  mak- 
ing, to  a  large  extent,  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  must  assume  an  aggressive  role 
in  determining  early  solutions. 

With  just  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  the  United  States  consumes 
a  third  of  the  Earth's  total  energy  and 
mineral  production.  Our  use  of  energy 
has  developed  without  restriction,  under 
no  explicit  policy  and  with  little  attempt 
made  at  efficient  consumption.  So  that 
presently  we  find  the  United  States  a 
complex  nation  dependent  in  so  many 
ways  upon  quickly  diminishing  sources 
of  fuel. 

If  anything,  our  energy  problems  re- 
main tremendously  understated.  Demand 
for  energy,  both  national  and  worldwide, 
is  expanding  at  such  an  unexpectedly 
rapid  pace  that  total  depletion  of  non- 
renewable resources  within  this  century 
may  be  unavoidable.  Increases  in  popu- 
lation and  technological  progress  form 
the  basis  of  the  dilemma. 

For  the  United  States  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  the  25-  to  35-year-old  age  group 
and  a  57-percent  jump  in  per  capita  use 
of  energy,  a  byproduct  of  our  highly 
cybernated  society,  will  concentrate  the 
difBculties.  Paralleling  our  domestic  con- 
sumption explosion  is  an  even  more 
rapidly  accelerating  demand  throughout 
the  developing  coimtries  of  the  world. 
This  rate  is  double  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Some  background  information  is  es- 
sential before  a  discussion  of  the  energy 
crisis  may  proceed.  National  energy  con- 
sumption has  increased  almost  as  rapidly 
as  the  national  economy,  at  an  annual 
average  rate  of  about  3  percent.  But  since 
1965,  the  rate  accelerated  quickly  to  an 
average  annual  rate  of  4.8  percent.  Con- 
sumption is  divided  accordingly:  indus- 
trial, 33.8  percent;  electricity  generation, 
25.6  percent:  transportation,  25  percent; 
and  household  and  commercial,  20.6  per- 
cent. 

Fossil  fuels — coal,  oil,  and  natural 
gas — supply  the  largest  share  of  energy 
needs  in  the  United  States.  Oil  and  gas 
have  come  to  replace  coal  as  a  major 
supplier  to  the  point  that  these  fuels  now 
contribute  approximately  75  percent  of 
the  total  gross  energy  consumption.  Nu- 
clear, hydroelectric,  geothermal,  and 
other  sources  make  up  the  rest. 

Domestic  production  of  fossil  fuels  had 
remained  at  about  the  same  level  for  the 
past  few  years  and  has  not  expanded 
adequately  enough  for  increased  de- 
mands. Instead,  the  United  States  has 
come  to  rely  more  and  more  on  foreign 
imports,  mostly  from  the  Middle  East. 
for  its  crude  oil.  In  1973  1.7  billion  bar- 
rels, constituting  29  percent  of  the  total 


national   consumption   level   were   im- 
ported. 

Our  estimates  of  future  levels  of  im- 
porting will  continue  to  be  underesti- 
mated because  of  our  constricted  refinery 
capacity  and  its  attendant  lack  of  flexi- 
bihty.  The  continued  decrease  in  domes- 
tic gas  will  also  continue  to  aggravate  oil 
needs;  because  regiilated  wellhead  price 
of  natural  gas  has  tended  to  encourage 
a  flight  of  capital  from  this  production 
area  denjang  us  the  vitally  needed 
domestic  replacement  stocks. 

Additionally,  environmental  concerns 
have  limited  the  use  of  high-sulfur  fuels 
such  as  coal  which,  at  one  time,  provided 
half  of  the  Nation's  energy  needs.  Low- 
sulfur  fuels  are  scarce.  The  same  con- 
cerns have  delayed  the  siting  and  con- 
struction of  energy  facilities,  including 
hydroelectric  and  nuclear  reactor  plants. 

E.xperts  glibly  predict  that  in  a  dozen 
years  our  energy  needs  will  double  those 
of  1970.  Clearly  in  the  coming  years  we 
will  have  to  deal  witii  a  series  of  energy 
crunches.  The  main  effort  will  have  to 
be  a  vectoring  on  the  vasl  uniapped  re- 
serves of  fuel  that  we  have  within  our 
own  boundaries. 

Over  half  tlie  world's  known  coal  re- 
serves are  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
the  potential  resource  of  810  billion  bar- 
rels of  recoverable  oil,  sliale  oil.  and  over 
2,000  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
But  also  the  effort  must  be  aimed  at  an 
imderstanding  of  the  disaster  buiit  into 
imrestricted  growth.  We  will  need  con- 
siderable more  imagination  in  our  public 
policy  if  we  are  to  txperience  the  fruits 
of  a  cybernated  society.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  energy  is  the  most  important 
physical  element  in  our  society,  the  pres- 
ent situation  could  not  be  more  ludi- 
crous. 

Schools  and  factories  were  closed  or 
put  on  a  three-day  week  in  the  Great 
Plains  by  power  shortages  this  past  win- 
ter. Homeowners  in  the  Middle  West  had 
no  heating  fuel.  Filling  stations  were  put 
on  such  short  allotments  of  gasoline  that 
they  could  serve  only  regular  customers 
and  the  police  had  to  rescue  stranded 
transients.  Grain  rotted  on  the  ground 
for  lack  of  propane  gas  for  drying  ovens, 
or  was  stranded  on  barge"?.  Scheduled 
nonstop  transcontinental  flights  took 
ofT  with  such  light  fuel  tanks  that  they 
had  to  make  intermediate  stops  to  refuel. 

Ironic  touches  underscored  the  power 
famine  in  this  land  of  affluence.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  which  is  endowed  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  oil-rich  areas, 
had  to  postpone  the  registration  of  38,- 
000  students  in  mid-January  because 
there  were  insufficient  deliveries  of  na- 
tural gas  to  operate  its  facilities. 

That  was  last  winter.  This  summer 
holds  the  bleak  prospect  of  additional 
hardships.  Electric  utilities  throughout 
the  country  have  warned  of  impending 
brownouts  and  admit  they  will  have  to 
be  lucky  with  the  weather  to  prevent  the 
brownouts  from  turning  into  blackouts. 
All  sectors  of  the  country  have  been 
touched  by  gasoline  rationing:  1,020  fill- 
ing stations  had  been  closed  by  Jime  1. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  that 
the  ciurent  dilemma  is  a  contrivance  of 
major  oil  and  gas  suppliers.  Somehow, 
there  exists  the  notion  that  we  can  place 
the  blame  for  our  energy  ills  and  pun- 
ish the  ciilprits.  Such  exercises  are  futile. 


An  honest  assessment  of  the  energy  crisis 
is  imperative  now  so  that  we  may  avert 
a  national  paralysis  that  would  result 
from  continued  shortfalls. 

Prices  of  energy  will  inevitably  increase 
due  not  only  to  extended  inflation,  but  to 
additional  decreases  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  likely  increases  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  Knowl- 
edgeable sources  predict  that  by  1980  oil 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  may  be 
costing  $7.50  per  barrel,  compared  to  the 
present  average  cost  of  $3.70  per  barrel. 
It  is  a  reasonable  estimate  that  the 
United  States  will  be  importing  60  per- 
cent of  its  oil  from  those  sources  by  1980. 

In  an  effort  to  thwart  these  horren- 
dous hikes  in  the  cost  of  energy,  wa 
should  not  fall  prey  to  hasty  short- 
sighted reactions.  The  United  States  can, 
and  should,  develop  a  sound  shortrun 
plan  of  action,  that  is,  from  now  until 
1 990,  and  a  foresighted  and  an  imagina- 
tive long-term  course  of  action  to  meet 
the  energy  needs  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  also  of  the  world  by  providing 
the  necessary  breakthrough  to  new 
energy  sources. 

It.  THE  MIDDLE  EASTERN  SITDATION 

The  change  in  the  U.S.  energy  posture 
from  sufficiency  to  dependency  forbodes 
increasing  political  and  economic  dan- 
gers. The  crux  of  the  energy  and  financial 
crisis  in  the  United  States  is  the  increas- 
ing importation  of  oil  and  gas  from  the 
Middle  East. 

Statistics  show  that  of  our  total  con- 
sumption of  petroleiun  products  in  1972, 
we  imported  27  percent.  That  figure  is 
expected  to  rise  to  33  percent  in  1973,  and 
to  60  percent  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
Certainly  these  figures  give  us  cause  for 
grave  concern,  particularly  so  since  our 
continued  importation  from  the  Middle 
East  has  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty. 

Since  1970,  Arab  coimtries  have  dou- 
bled the  price  of  oil.  This  escalation, 
which  is  steadily  gaining  momentum, 
was  touched  off  by  Col.  Muammar  al- 
Qaddafi,  who  seized  power  In  Libya  by  a 
military  coup  in  1969.  The  following  year 
Qaddafi  demanded  sharp  increases  in  oil 
prices  and  the  tax  rates  paid  by  Western 
European  companies  holding  concessions 
in  Libya.  The  companies  resisted  for 
seven  months,  but  Qaddafi  forced  them 
to  settle  on  his  terms  by  cutting  produc- 
tion from  3.3  million  barrels  per  day  to 
800,000. 

Arab  leaders  and  their  financial  advis- 
ers are  shrewd  businessmen.  They  are 
the  product  of  the  Western  world's  finest 
universities.  They  are  no  different  from 
American  businessmen  exercising  their 
Yankee  ingenuity  and  this  means  taking 
advantage  of  an  economic  situation  to 
maximize  their  profits.  As  champions  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  we  cannot 
condemn  the  Arabs  for  their  policies, 
much  as  we  deplore  the  cost  to  us.  Look- 
ing at  the  situation  realistically,  we  have 
been  their  greatest  teachers. 

It  was  in  1959  and  again  in  1960  re- 
acting to  the  economies  of  aflBuence  that 
American  oil  companies  forced  a  price 
reduction  upon  the  Middle  East  oil  pro- 
ducing countries.  These  actions  prompt- 
ed the  reactions  that  gave  birth  to  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Coimtries — OPEC — by  Saudi  Arabia,  Ku- 
wait, Iran,  Iraq,  and  Venezuela.  This 
group,  since  expanded  to  include  six  ad- 
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ditional  Arab  countries  and  sheikdoms, 
has  boosted  the  price  of  oil  periodically 
and  has  issued  blunt  warnings  that  fur- 
ther increases  will  be  imposed.  In  March, 
1971  OPEC  arbitrarily  raised  the  price 
of  exported  oil  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
valuation of  foreign  currencies— a  crisis 
exacerbated  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
OPEC's  revenue  of  $16  billion  in  1972. 
Consei"vative  estimates  are  that  the 
figure  will  rise  to  $50  billion  by  1980. 

Actually,  oil  has  calmed  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  Middle  East.  Arab  govern- 
ments in  that  area  are  more  concerned 
vn\h  boosting  their  oil  revenues  than  go- 
ing to  war  with  Israel.  Propaganda 
against  Israel  and  the  United  States  for 
our  support  of  that  country  is  merely 
rhetoric  to  salve  the  injured  pride  of  the 
Arab  masses. 

It  is  significant  that  Arab  leaders  re- 
taliate faster  and  more  violently  against 
Palestinian  guerrillas  who  try  to  disrupt 
the  flow  of  oil  than  they  do  against  Is- 
raeh  attacks  on  their  territory.  When 
terrorists  blew  up  two  oil  storage  tanks 
owned  by  American  companies  in  Beirut 
on  April  14.  1973,  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment risked  a  civil  war  by  cracking  down 
harshly  on  the  guerillas  who  had  insti- 
gated the  sabotage.  Similar  reprisals 
were  made  against  the  guerrillas  who  cut 
the  pipeline  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  the 
Mediterranean  after  the  clash  with  Israel 
in  1967. 

A  movement  fomented  by  Colonel 
Nasser  to  bar  oil  shipments  to  the  United 
States  after  the  Six-day  War  was  a  dis- 
mal failure.  Oil  producing  Arab  coun- 
tries valued  American  money  above 
venting  their  frustrations  after  four 
military  defeats  by  Israel. 

We  have,  however,  no  assurance  that 
politics  will  continue  to  be  subordinated 
indefinitely  to  economic  objectives.  The 
greater  economic  independence  they  ac- 
quire the  greater  will  be  the  temptation 
to  use  the  oil  as  a  political  wedge.  In  re- 
cent months  there  have  been  some  dis- 
turbing signs.  Governments  are  demand- 
ing more  revenue  and  control  of  foreign 
companies  holding  oil  concessions.  There 
were  ominous  overtones  of  an  impending 
showdown  in  March  when  Sheik  Ahmed 
Zaki  al-Yamanl,  the  very  able  financial 
adviser  to  King  Faisal,  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
declared  that  resistance  to  OPEC's  price 
policies  will  mean  "war,"  in  which  case 
"all  civilization  and  Industries  of  con- 
suming countries  will  be  destroyed." 

The  muscle  behind  such  saber  rattling 
is  oil  revenues  of  seven  Arab  states  that 
stagger  belief.  Authorities  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  absurd  state- 
ments estimate  the  total  will  run  as  high 
as  $1  trillion  dollars  during  the  next  30 
years  If  the  United  States.  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  Japan  are  forced  to  rely  on  the 
Middle  East  for  their  oil. 

Something  more  substantial  than  sheer 
fantasy  has  gone  into  that  appraisal.  In 
1972,  oil  purchases  in  the  Middle  East 
added  up  to  $8,777,000,  a  figure  that  will 
snowball  in  a  geometrical  progression  at 
the  projected  rate  of  oil  consumption  in 
heavily  industrialized  nations.  Informa- 
tion from  international  banking  institu- 
tions indicate  that  the  Middle  East's 
monetary  reserves  increased  more  than 
50  percent  in  1972  alone.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  tripled  iis  central  bank  reserves  to 
more  than  $2  billion  in  the  last  2  years. 


Some  Arab  governments  are  amassing 
more  money  than  they  can  possibly  use 
domestically.  For  example,  Abu  Dhabi, 
a  tiny  sheikdom  on  the  Persian  Gulf  w  ith 
a  population  of  49,000,  had  oil  revenues 
last  year  of  $497  million — a  per  capita 
income  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

The  mischief — or  miserj' — such  con- 
centrations of  wealth  can  cause  if  one 
extremist  decides  to  push  the  panic  but- 
ton is  nightmarish.  The  threat  of  an  oil 
embargo  hangs  over  every  nation  that 
is  dependent  on  the  Middle  East.  George 
A.  Lincoln,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  told  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
in  January : 

Certain  of  the  oil  states  are  acquiring 
large  revenues  which  will  eventually  permit 
them  to  risk  losses  of  revenue  for  consider- 
able periods  of  time  for  political  ends. 

If  the  Arabs'  domination  of  the  world 
petroleum  market  is  not  challenged  by 
intensive  exploration  for  new  sources,  a 
handful  of  small  states  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  will  have  every  industrialized  na- 
tion over  a  barrel — an  oil  barrel.  Arab 
leaders  can  sit  back  and  cripple  targets 
of  opportunity  by  refusing  to  sell  them 
oil,  a  decision  that  could  ruin  the  \ictim's 
domestic  economy  and  its  world  trade. 

The  realization  that  a  handful  of  rulers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  couid  crip- 
ple our  quality  of  life  through  energy 
cutoffs  or  lay  waste  our  economic  system 
by  the  deliberate  movement  of  the  large 
quantities  of  dollar  currency  they  can 
hold  in  ransom  will  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  American  people.  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  will  accept  it.  The 
American  public  tacitly  approved  for 
several  years — too  many  years — a  bloody 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  for  a  principle  that 
posed  no  immediate  threat  to  our  free- 
dom and  the  quality  of  life  we  enjoy.  It 
is  alarming  to  contemplate  the  violent 
reaction  of  Americans  when  they  cannot 
heat  their  homes  adequately  or  secure 
enough  gasoline  to  drive  to  work. 

in.      ECONOMICS — AND      THE      BALANCE-OF-PAY- 
MENTS  DEFICrr 

In  1972  our  balance-of-trade  deficit 
totaled  $6.1  billion  and  imported  petro- 
leum products  accounted  for  fully  60  per- 
cent of  it — $4  billion.  This  year  the  vol- 
ume of  imported  petroleum  products  is 
running  20  percent  higher  and  currently 
is  supplying  one-third  of  our  consump- 
tion. If  the  present  trend  continues,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  calling  upon 
the  Middle  East  for  60  percent  of  the  oil 
we  need  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  Ex- 
penditures for  it  will  consequently 
amount  to  $10  billion  annually.  The  rate 
of  oil  and  gas  consumption  in  the  United 
States  is  increasing  in  such  quantum 
leaps  that  by  the  mid-1980's  our  pay- 
ments to  the  Arab  countries  could  reach 
an  untenable  level,  unless  domestic 
sources  of  oil  are  developed.  Sheer  vol- 
ume alone  does  not  explain  the  rising 
torrent  of  dollars  flowing  to  the  Middle 
East.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  oil  has 
accelerated  our  flow  of  dollars,  com- 
pounding oiu-  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The  United  States  is  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  a  dollar  disaster.  The  Arabs 
have  the  power  to  dump  their  hoard  of 
dollars  on  the  international  money  mar- 
ket, setting  off  a  devastating  chain  reac- 
tion. This  dumping  may  not  be  mischiev- 
ious  since  some  of  our  finest  American 


multinational  corporations  have  done 
the  same  thing  as  a  hedge  toward  deval- 
uation of  the  dollar  such  as  occured  in 
February,  causing  a  severe  depression  at 
home  which,  in  tmTi  would  send  shock 
waves  throughout  the  world  which  could 
conceivably  result  in  a  world  depression. 

There  are  three  ix)ssible  approaches  to 
the  dilemma  posed  by  the  dollars  we  ran- 
som abroad  to  alleviate  our  energy  de- 
pendency. 

The  first  is  simply  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports of  other  products — farm  and 
industrial  to  offset  our  energy  purchases. 
This  approach  is  easily  implemented  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  trade  agreements  which 
amount  to  barter.  Also,  this  will  work 
with  nations  like  Iran,  Venezuela,  Can- 
ada, Kuwait.  Iraq,  and  Libya — if  united 
with  Egypt — because  their  populations 
have  consumptive  appetites  to  essential- 
ly bring  about  a  barter-type  trade  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States.  This 
would,  however,  require  a  little  more  ag- 
gressive commercialism,  particularly  in 
the  Middle  East,  than  the  United  States 
has  exhibited  in  the  past. 

An  extension  of  tliis  approach,  that  is, 
"aggressive  Yankee  commercialism"  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East,  in  order  to 
repatriate  our  dollars  could  be  very  de- 
stabilizing to  both  economic  communi- 
ties and  not  necessarily  be  in  oiir  own 
long-term  economic  interests. 

As  a  footnote  to  this  approach  one 
should  speculate  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  has  the  'elan  vital"  to 
become  an  export  nation. 

The  second  approacli  to  our  dollar 
drain  would  be  repatriation  through  for- 
eign dollar  investments  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. This  approach  i.s  the  only  viable 
solution  to  the  problem  occasioned  by 
recipient  dollar  nations  with  small  pop- 
ulations and  low  consumptive  abilities. 
The  United  States  will  be  buying  the 
lion's  share  of  its  oil  imports  from  these 
nations,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Truclal 
States.  The  United  States  lias  very 
limited  options  for  without  these  Arab 
investments  in  the  U.S.  economy,  their 
money — or  our  dollar— will  float  to  the 
money  markets  of  Europe  and  inten- 
tionally or  not  raise  havoc  with  the 
stability  of  the  international  dollar. 

Mature  Arab  dollar  managers  will 
have  to  secure  U.S.  investments  just  as 
mature  U.S.  policymakers  will  have  to 
permit  it.  The  former  has  to  place  In 
perpetuity  "the  economic  blessing  of 
Allah."  The  income  from  a  depletable 
resource  has  to  be  transformed  into  an 
annuity  so  that  future  generations  of 
Arabs  can  similarly  enjoy  Allah's  bless- 
ings. Investments  in  the  stable  and 
mature  economies  of  developed  nations 
affords  this  opportunity.  Or  for  that 
matter,  capital  investment?  in  develop- 
ing economies  requiring  American  prod- 
ucts can  also  effect  stable  annuities. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bud  Walsh,  as- 
sistant to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Magnuson'  may  be  permitted  ac- 
cess to  the  floor  during  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Arab  fiscal  maturity  is 
becoming  quite  visible 
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In  1970.  the  Union  des  Banque  Arabes 
et  Francaises  grew  out  of  a  partnership 
formed  by  23  Arab  banks  and  Western 
European  institutions.  The  UBA  at  last 
report  held  more  than  $700  million  in  de- 
posits. A  subsidiary  in  London,  started 
only  last  June  with  the  Midland  Bank  as 
a  minority  partner,  already  has  deposits 
in  excess  of  $200  million. 

These  syndicates  are  underwriting  in- 
ternational issues  and  are  reputed  to  hold 
a  sizable  portfolio  of  bonds,  some  of 
which  represent  the  debts  of  many 
American  companies.  Obviously  Arab 
fiscal  maturity  will  have  to  be  compli- 
mented by  American  maturity.  In  an  out- 
burst of  monetary  chauvinism,  Arthur 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  expressed  grave  concern  about  the 
burgeoning  montary  power  of  the  Arab 
States.  He  has  observed  that  the  oil 
sheikdoms  will  be  able  to  take  over  any 
U.S.  industry  simply  by  going  to  the  stock 
market  and  buying  up  control  of  it. 
Saudi  Arabia's  foreign  currency  holdings 
are  rising  at  a  rate  that  could  reach  $30 
billion  in  monetary  reserves  today. 
Through  investments.  Middle  Eastern 
coimtrles  could  gain  control  over  sizable 
amounts  of  the  American  economy. 

Overreaction  to  this  fear  could  precip- 
itate public  policy  measures  that  could 
restrict  and  eventually  destroy  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

These  fears  are  groundless  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Arab  dollar  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States  will  not  have 
the  luxury  of  gunboat  diplomacy  to  back 
up  irresponsible  actions.  A  luxury,  un- 
fortimately,  we  in  the  Western  World 
have  all  too  often  enjoyed. 

Arab  dollar  managers  have  no  choice 
but  to  handle  their  U.S.  investments  ma- 
turely, a  blessing  to  all  parties. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  positive  side 
to  this.  My  recent  conversations  with 
Arab  leaders  convinced  me  that  what 
they  desire  most  is  a  classic  commercial 
relationship  with  the  United  States — 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  This  requires 
a  relationship§between  equals. 

Businessmen  in  this  country  pursue  a 
commercial  relationship  based  on  equal- 
ity. Although  the  resources  of  one  com- 
pany may  exceed  another,  they  deal  with 
each  other  because  they  can  fulfill  mu- 
tual needs.  One  company  has  goods  or 
services  and  the  other  has  money  to 
spend  for  them. 

It  Is  this  same  type  of  relationship 

EFFECT 


that  the  Arab.s  desire  with  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  biggest  roadblocks  to 
this  relationship  may  well  be  in  the 
United  States,  not  in  the  Middle  East. 

A  good  deal  of  our  foreign  policy,  both 
economic  and  militarj',  has  been  consid- 
erably based  on  imperialistic  attitudes. 
Our  ego,  or  machismo  a.s  some  would  say, 
persuades  us  that  we  know  what  is  best 
for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Thus,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  get- 
ting what  we  want  Trom  other  countries 
at  the  price  we  have  been  willing  to  pay. 
A  true  relationship  among  equals  has 
been  out  of  character  for  us. 

Although  this  has  changed  in  recent 
years  with  our  failures  in  Southeast 
Asia,  attitudes  die  hard.  Our  commercial 
dealings  with  European  nations,  with 
Japan,  and  to  an  extent  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  beginning  to  develop  more 
realistically.  The  credit  for  progress  is 
not  all  ours  since  these  nations  have 
matured  as  a  product  of  their  own  eco- 
nomic successes. 

But  when  we  deal  with  the  other  so- 
called  developing  nations  of  the  world, 
the  relationship  among  equals  vanishes. 
We  expect  to  get  what  we  want,  and 
what  we  think  they  want  and  need,  on 
our  terms,  with  little  or  no  problem. 
What  a  shock  it  will  be  to  our  national 
ego,  to  find  these  tiny  Arab  nations  will 
have  the  economic  clout  to  talk  to  us 
as  equals.  Still  more  shocking  is  the  fact 
that  they  want  to  invest  like  equals.  The 
vestiges  of  our  imperialism  may  prevent 
us  from  seeing  this  as  a  benefit  to  our 
Nation  and  its  economy. 

For  it  is  our  dollars  they  will  use  to  in- 
vest here  in  the  United  States.  The  dol- 
lars that  have  been  flowing  out  of  the 
country  to  pay  for  oil  we  import,  will  re- 
turn to  this  country  in  the  form  of  capital 
invested  in  our  Industries.  That  this  will 
improve  our  balance-of- payments  pos- 
ture should  be  obvious.  But  it  will  also 
supply  us  with  capital  to  expand  and 
develop  our  economy,  creating  jobs  and 
employment. 

Rather  than  being  a  danger  this  will 
be  an  insurance  policy.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  using  the  words  "deter- 
rence" and  "parity"  in  their  military  ap- 
plications. In  this  case,  the  words  have 
commercial  application.  A  classic  com- 
mercial relationship,  a  relationship  of 
equals,  based  on  a  U.S.  purchase  of  Arab 
oil  and  on  Arab  investments  in  this  coun- 
try, produces  a  mutuality  of  interest,  a 
parity.  Arab  countries  would  be  less  likely 
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to  nationalize  our  holdings  in  their  coun- 
tries knowing  that  we  could,  and  likely 
would,  in  turn,  nationalize  their  inter- 
ests here.  Their  investments  act  as  de- 
terrences to  the  oil  blackmail  that  could 
take  place  in  an  effort  to  seek  imfair  ad- 
vantage in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

This  investment  of  Arab  money  in  the 
United  States  can  be  good  for  us  and 
for  the  Arabs.  It  will  make  available  an 
investment  market  for  the  Arabs  that 
will  improve  our  balance-of-payments 
posture.  It  will  provide  each  country 
with  security  for  its  investments.  Most 
importantly,  it  will  bring  about  com- 
mercial relationships  between  equals. 

The  key  to  this  occurring  is  the  attitude 
that  must  exist  here  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Arab  world.  We  must  both  de- 
velop the  maturity  to  set  aside  our  out- 
dated baggage.  Of  course,  another  and 
more  obvious  roadblock  to  this  continu- 
ing commercial  maturity  is  the  Arab/ 
Israeli  conflict.  This  paper  cannot  begin 
to  broaden  upon  that  crucible  of  conflict 
other  than  to  hope  that  time  and  the 
good  will  of  all  parties  will  someday  per- 
mit a  direct  relationship  among  these 
Semitic  peoples. 

But  for  the  goals  chartered  in  this 
paper  let  me  emphasize  "that  the  two  ap- 
proaches outlined  above  are  but  minor 
efforts  to  the  solution  of  our  energy  crisis 
with  occasions  our  financial  crisis— the 
real  dilemma  before  us. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  May  3, 
in  support  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
the  Honorable  William  E.  Simon,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stated: 

The  United  States  faces  serious  economic 
and  monetary  problems  today  because  of  our 
rapidly  deteriorating  balance  of  payments. 
We  cannot  afford  to  permit  these  deficits  to 
go  on  mounting  unnecessarily  by  delaying 
the  development  of  already  proven  domestic 
resources. 

We  cannot  afford  to  become  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  other  countries  by 
deliberately  delaying  the  development  of 
the  largest  find  in  U.S.  oil  history— 
Prudhoe  Bay. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  I  have 
had  prepared  which  shows  oil  transport- 
ed from  Alaska  via  the  trans-Alaskan 
line,  the  northwest  passage  marine  route 
the  Canadian  pipeline,  the  Canadian  gas 
Une,  and  the  Alaskan  gas  line. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

GAS 


Oil- 


Gas' 


Trans-Alaskan  Line     Northwest  Passage'    Trans-Canadian  Line     Canadian  Gas  Line  i       Alaskan  Gas  Line ' 


V977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 


Dollars  lost  to 
foreign  markets  with- 
out Alaskan  oil 


'219.  000. 000 

219,000.000 

'  438,  000,  000 

438.000,000 

>  730, 000,  000 

3  730. 000,  000 

3  730, 000. 000 

'  730, 000, 000 

'  730, 000,  000 

»  730,  000,  000 

•  730,  000,  000 

J  730,  000,  000 

1  730, 000, 000 

730,  000, COO 


Total. 


8,614,000,000 


« 219, 000,000  . 
•219.000,000  . 
« 219. 000,  000 
« 219. 000,  000 

<  219,  OOO,  000 
*  219.  000, 000 

<  219,  000.  000 
'219,000,000 
«  219, 000,000 
« 219,  000  000 
«2I9,  000,  000 

219.  COO,  000 

2,  628.  OCO,  000 


'219,000,000 

219,000,000 

i  438,  000. 000 

438,  000,  000 

'  730,  000,  000 

:  730,  000, 000 

"  730,  000, 000 

»  730,  000, 000 

730,  000, 000 


«  274, 000, 000 
•274,000,000 
•  274,000,000 
5  274,  000,  000 
«  274.  000.  000 
«  274,  000,  000 

•  274,  000. 000 
«  274, 000,  000 
«  274, 000, 000 
«  274, 000,  000 

•  274, 000, 000 
«  274, 000,  000 

274, 000,  000 


'  109,  500.  000 
'  109.  500,  000 
'  109.500,000 
'  109,  500,  000 
'  109,  500,  000 
'  109,  500,  000 
'  109,  500,  000 
M09,  500,  000 
'  109,  500, 000 
109.  500,  000 


1,095. 
2,  465, 
4,655, 
4,  655, 
6, 662, 
7,  757, 

7,  757 

8,  852, 
8,  852, 

10,312, 
10,312, 
10,312, 
10,312, 
10,312, 


000,  000 
000,000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
500,000 
500,  000 
500,000 
500, 000 
500, 000 
500,  000 
500,000 
500, 000 
500, 000 
500, OOO 


>  600,000  barrels  per  day. 

•  1,200,000  barrels  per  day. 

•  2,000,000  barrels  per  day. 

•  3  supertankers  weekly,  1,500,000  barrels'  capacity  per  tanker. 
'  Oil  equivalencies. 


4.  %4,  000, 000 


3,  562, 000,  000 


1,095,000,000 


104,315,000,000 


•  4,500,000  000  cu.  fl.  per  day. 
'  1,800,000,000  cu,  fl.  per  day. 

•Estimated  reserves  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  are  10  to  40,000,000,000  barrels  of  oil  and  26  to 
30,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Use  of  the  Northwest  Passage  could  be  realized  as  additional 
fields  are  opened  on  the  North  Slope  after  pipeline  construction  begins. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  end 
of  the  chart  shows  the  translation  of  this 
production  into  dollars  from  the  year 
1977  to  the  year  1990.  The  total  amount 
of  dollars  that  would  be  saved  to  this 
country  by  production  only  In  Alaska 
would  be  in  excess  of  $100  billion.  In 
other  words,  production  based  upon  con- 
servative estimates — about  20  billion 
barrels  of  oil— we  could  save  $100  billion 
in  balance  of  payments. 

An  understanding  of  this  chart  and 
the  impact  it  would  have  on  our  balance 
of  payments  and  the  solvency  of  this 
Nation  should  cause  the  leaders  in  this 
country  to  vote  for  and  support  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments  plaguing  us 
that  is  to  stop  them.  In  order  for  this 
Nation  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  we  must 
avoid  the  quantity  of  Imports  necessi- 
tated by  our  energy  needs.  We  have  to 
produce  as  much  energy  as  possible  do- 
mestically. 

The  significance  of  our  North  Slope 
energy  potential  is  not  just  the  2  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  that  could  someday 
be  delivered  through  an  Alaska  pipe- 
line. Nor  is  it  the  10  billion  barrel  proven 
reserves  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field.  Alaska 
has  far  greater  potential  reserves.  Pro- 
jections indicate  that  the  North  Slope 
has  potential  reserves  of  as  much  as  80 
billion  barrels.  Thus,  we  might  someday 
achieve  an  Alaska  production  of  5  to  8 
million  barrels  per  day. 

This,  in  turn,  could  possibly  reduce  our 
first  round  balance  of  trade  outflows  by 
$7  to  $10  bilUon  per  year.  Production  at 
maximum  rates  would  also  materially 
strengthen  our  bargaining  position  with 
producing  countries  and  increase  our 
ability  to  meet  any  supply  disruptions 
with  minimum  adverse  economic  conse- 
quences. It  could,  in  short,  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  our  energj-  and  financial 
problems. 

IV.    TRANS-.4LASKA    VERSUS    TRANS-CANADA 

Contrived  obstacles  blocking  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  are  adding  $6  mil- 
lion a  day — every  day— to  this  coun- 
try's balance-of-payments  deficits.  Oil 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope  can  be  a  tour- 
niquet on  the  dollar  drain  that  is.  and 
will  continue  to,  bleed  the  Nation  white. 
Failure  to  apply  the  tourniquet  is  inde- 
fensible in  view  of  the  worsening  situa- 
tion. 

With  the  background  of  political  prob- 
lems of  the  oil  producing/exporting 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  our  critical 
energy  shortage,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments dilemma,  and  Alaska's  need  for 
revenue  from  oil  and  gas  production,  the 
most  imperative  measure,  imquestion- 
ably  is  the  immediate  start  of  the  con- 
struction of  oil  and  gas  pipelines  from 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  the  Port  of 
Valdez  for  transshipment  cf  fuels  to  the 
West  Coast,  The  largest  oil  field  ever 
discovered  on  this  continent  was  found 
on  the  North  Slope  in  February,  1968. 


Yet  more  than  5  years  later  not  a  single 
barrel  of  that  oil  has  been  delivered 
from  Alaska  despite  mounting  shortages 
in  the  lower  48  States.  We  are  caught  up 
in  an  energy  crunch  that  is  worsening 
each  day. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  has  been 
held  up  through  court  action  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  an  environmental 
study  of  the  pipeline.  The  opponents  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  have  recently 
altered  their  positions  to  the  extent  they 
are  wUling  to  admit  that  a  trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline  and  in  so  doing  have  ig- 
nored a  whole  series  of  problems  and 
constraints  that  would  frustrate  con- 
struction of  an  oil  line  through  Canada 
for  a  minimum  of  10  years. 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line  Re- 
search Ltd.  conducted  a  preliminary 
feasibility  study — and  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is,  a  preliminary  feasibility 
study  in  1972  for  a  trans-Canada  line. 

The  study  lists  eight  conclusions,  the 
third  of  which  states : 

It  can  be  designed,  built,  and  begin  oper- 
ation within  a  period  of  four  years  after  a 
final  decision  to  proceed,  providing  final  ap- 
provals are  granted  within  the  first  year. 

Few  would  argue  that  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  is  not  technically  feasible  and 
that  it  cannot  be  built  and  operated 
without  major  or  irreparable  damage 
to  the  Arctic  environment.  These  con- 
clusions were  previously  reached  in  the 
comprehensive  engineering  and  envi- 
ronmental study  conducted  on  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  which  is  the  model  for 
Arctic  construction,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  model  for  construction  of  all 
future  pipelines  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  the  world. 

The  problem  of  construction  of  a 
trans-Canada  line  is  one  of  timing — 
against  a  backdrop  of  a  national  energy 
shortage  and  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  The  overriding  factor  in  timing 
is  that  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  can  get  miderway  within  90  days 
after  the  right-of-way  question  and  en- 
vironmental roadblocks  have  been 
cleared,  and  completed  within  3  years. 

The  problems  and  constraints  on  con- 
struction of  a  Canadian  line  are  many, 
and  time  estimates  have  ranged  from 
7  to  12  years.  While  our  energy  crisis 
will  worsen  during  the  estimated  3  years 
of  construction  time  for  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline,  what  will  the  full  impact  be  to 
our  Nation  if  we  wait  7  years  for  a  trans- 
Canada  line?  Or  10  years?  Or  12  years? 

What  are  the  problems  and  con- 
straints dealing  with  the  proposed  trans- 
Canada  route?  They  include  political, 
economic,  logistic,  nationalistic,  and  en- 
vironmental considerations  involving  the 
Canadian  Federal  and  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments and  lengthy  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Other  time-consuming  problems  will  deal 
with  comprehensive  engineering  and  en- 
vironmental studies,  and  settlement  of 
Canadian  native  land  claims. 

Many  proponents  of  the  trans-Can- 
ada route  have  armed  themselves  with 
out-dated  quotations  of  responsiole  Min- 


isters of  Canada  that  appear  to  favor  the 
building  of  an  oil  pipeline  down  the 
Mackenzie  Delta.  There  is  little  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  eventually  the  Cana- 
dians will  become  convinced  that  an  oil 
pipelined  down  the  delta  is  needed.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  time  Canada  does  not 
even  have  an  energy  policy  that  deals 
effectively  with  the  question  of  northern 
resources  and  pipeline  development.  The 
Canadians,  however,  have  been  devising 
policy  options.  On  January  24,  1973.  the 
Honorable  Donald  S.  Macdonald.  Can- 
ada's Minister  of  Energy.  Mines  and  Re- 
sources, stated  that  within  the  next  6 
months  he  planned  to  table  in  Parlia- 
ment studies  which  would  be  the  basis 
of  a  review  of  an  energy  policy  for 
Canada. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  a  Canadian 
oil  industry  publication,  entitled  "Oil- 
week,"  Minister  Macdonald  discussed 
four  basic  approaches  that  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  energy  statement:  first, 
maximum  energy  development;  second, 
optimum  environmental  considerations; 
third,  ultimate  conservation:  and  fourth, 
continuing  development  along  cun-ent 
lines. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  said  he 
expects  that  the  energy  policy  which  will 
result  from  discussion  of  the  above  op- 
tions and  other  studies  being  presented 
in  the  energy  policy  statements  is  still  a 
year  away.  Such  a  policy  must  be  de- 
veloped in  careful  cooperation  with  the 
Provinces  of  Canada  when  formulating 
its  own.  Minister  Macdonald  specifically 
points  out  in  his  discussions  of  Jan- 
uary 24,  when  he  said : 

since  so  much  of  Canadian  energy  re- 
sources are  under  the  control  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  Canadian  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enunciate  a  comprehensive  policy 
on  Its  own.  Rather,  what  we  will  be  doing 
Is  to  put  before  the  public,  and  other  levels 
of  government,  an  analysis  of  the  Canadian 
energy  scene  as  we  see  it,  the  implications 
in  terms  of  the  economy  and  the  environ- 
ment, and  then  use  this  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  attempt  to  achieve  a  national  con- 
census on  energy  objectives. 

This  was  demonstrated  forcefully  in 
recent  months  when  a  dispute  broke  out 
between  Alberta,  Canada,  the  main  en- 
ergj'-producing  Province,  and  Ontario, 
the  main  energy-consuming  Province. 
Alberta  successfully  denied  increased 
gas  exports  from  that  Province  to  On- 
tario because  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  current  wellhead  price  in  their 
Province.  This  illustrates  the  ability  of 
a  single  Province  to  frustrate  national 
objectives  and  this  ability  would  cer- 
tainly play  a  large  role  in  any  negotia- 
tions that  might  take  place  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  Canada  de- 
veloping a  coherent  energy  policy,  it  is 
extremely  naive  to  assume  that  environ- 
mentalists and  nationalists  will  not  vig- 
orously oppose  the  construction  of  an 
oil  pipeline  down  the  Mackenzie  Delta. 
Such  groups  will  have  ample  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  views  known  during 
the   lengthy    hearings   that   must   take 
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place  before  any  pipeline — oil  or  gas — 
is  approved  in  Canada.  There  is,  In  fact, 
already  organized  resistance  to  the  pro- 
posed gas  pipeline  from  the  delta. 

An  application  for  a  gas  pipeline  from 
the  Mackenzie  Delta  is  expected  to  be 
submitted  to  Canadian  authorities  some- 
time this  year,  and  the  group  hopes  that 
the  line  can  be  started  in  1975.  An  oil 
pipeline  application  would  be  In  direct 
competition  with  a  gas  line.  It  Is  not 
well  understood  in  the  United  States  that 
the  size  of  Canadian  capital  markets  and 
industry  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
our  own.  It  Is  already  felt  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant problem  in  Canada  to  And  enough 
Canadian  capital  and  supplies  to  make 
the  gas  pipeline  truly  Canadian. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  present 
other  comparative  information  on  the 
two  proposed  lines,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  table  A  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

From  Prudhoe  Bay  to- 


Trans-Alaska, 
Valdez 


Trans-Canada, 

Edmonton 


1.  Length  of  line 

2.  Cost  ofiine  (billions) 

3.  Construction  time  (years). . . 

4.  Miles  of  permafrost 

Miles  of  discontinuous  per- 
mafrost  

5.  Pumping  stations 

6.  Differential  settlement  (feet) 
7   Gravel     construction      pad 

(feet) 

8.  River  crossings  (ma)or) 

Stream  crossings 


789 

$3 

3 

355 

375 

12 

1 

5 

1 

25 


1.733 

$4.2 

4 

482 

918 

22 
3 

2 

8 

69 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
realistic  that  a  trans-Canada  line  more 
than  twice  the  length  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  line  could  be  built  with  a  co.st  dif- 
ference of  $1.2  billion.  Obviously  the 
higher  per-mile  cost  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  line  provides  the  safer  line  with 
the  deeper  gravel  construction  pads  for 
line  settlement.  In  construction  the 
greater  environmental  threats  are  posed 
at  river  and  stream  crossings.  With  the 
trans-Alaska  route  only  major  river — 
the  Yukon.  25  smaller  rivers — and  would 
be  crossed,  as  compared  to  8  major  rivers 
and  69  smaller  rivers  for  the  trans-Can- 
ada. Bo'h  routes  have  seismic  threat;  the 
greater,  however,  is  in  Alaska. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Mid- 
west is  an  oil  deficient  area.  It  also 
happens  to  be  a  severely  gas-deflcient 
one.  While  opposition  to  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  was  originally  based  on 
environmental  considerations,  the  op- 
position has  now  turned  to  arguments 
setting  one  regional  economic  interest 
against  another.  The  longer  this  argu- 
ment persists,  the  more  untenable  will 
be  the  Nation's  position  in  attempting  to 
resolve  a  part  of  its  energy  and  balance- 
of-payments  problems.  The  actual  situa- 
tion in  the  Midwest  is  that  the  current 
gas  shortage  is  compounding  the  oil 
shortage.  As  more  and  more  prospective 
gas  customers  and  existing  interruptible 
gas  customers  are  forced  to  turn  to  oil, 
the  oil  shortage  gets  more  serious.  By 
approving  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  we 
will  be  able  to  get  earlier  delivery  of  gas 


to  the  midwest  area  from  Canada  and 
Alaska. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the 
Canadian  publication  Oilweek,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Wilder,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Study.  Ltd., 
made  the  following  points: 

It  would  be  very  helpful  If  the  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Is  cleared  this  summer  to  start  con- 
struction next  winter.  The  longer  It  Is  de- 
layed the  longer  the  delay  In  finding  out 
whether  gas  can  be  released  from  the 
North  Slope.  If  no  substantial  volume  Is 
likely  to  be  available  from  this  source, 
Canadian  Arctic  will  have  to  depend  on  more 
reserves  from  the  Delta  to  support  Its  ulti- 
mate development. 

He  goes  on  to  later  say : 

It  Is  Important  also  to  Integrate  the 
Canadian  project  with  Alaska  gas.  Alaska  gas 
at  this  stage  Is  required  to  provide  sufficient 
reserves.  It  will  also  answer  to  a  large  extent 
the  public  concern  over  the  speed  with 
which  Canadian  reserves  will  be  used. 

An  additional  delaying  factor  is  that 
Canada  has  not  settled  with  the  Cana- 
dian natives  in  their  aboriginal  claims.  A 
total  of  7  years  was  consumed  by  the 
Alaskan  natives  from  the  time  their 
claims  were  pressed  until  Congress  finally 
enacted  in  December  1971,  Public 
Law  92-746,  the  "Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act."  While  it  is,  of  course 
difficult  to  predict  a  time  frame  for  set- 
tlement of  the  Canadian  land  claims,  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the 
negotiations  and  settlement  would  con- 
sume a  similar  number  of  years.  To 
think  otherwise  is  simply  naive  on  our 
part.  On  May  4,  1973  before  the  Founda- 
tion Francalse  D'Etudes  Nordiques' 
Fifth  International  Congress  in  Le 
Harve,  France,  a  statement  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  James  Wah-Shee.  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Natives  North  of 
Sixty  Degrees.  Mr.  Wah-Shee  clearly 
made  his  point  when  he  said : 

We  believe  that  successful  land  settle- 
ments could  lead  to  a  development  of  the 
North  that  would  benefit  us  all  But  we  need 
our  claims  recognized  and  settled  by  our 
Government.  We  think  that  unless  oil  com- 
panies wish  to  be  caught  In  the  middle  of 
protracted  court  proceedings  between  our- 
selves and  the  Government,  they  should  be- 
gin to  meet  with  us. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Northwest 
Territories  in  Yellowknife  has  ordered  a 
temporary  freeze  on  clear  transfer  of 
Federal — Crown — land  titles  in  the  terri- 
tories, in  response  to  a  caveat  filed  with 
the  office  of  the  territorial  registrar  of 
land  titles  bv  the  Northwest  Territories 
Indian  Brotherhood.  On  May  15,  the 
court  adjourned  until  July  9,  and  the 
land-freeze  is  expected  to  continue  to  at 
least  the  end  of  July.  It  would  appear 
thit  the  court's  action  presents  a  similar 
situation  to  the  stages  of  the  Executive 
freeze  on  Federal  lands  in  Alaska  back 
in  1966-1968. 

The  Proponents  of  trans-Canada 
pipeline  have  proceeded  on  the  blithe 
assumption  that  the  mere  agreement  by 
both  United  States  and  Canadian  officials 
the  line  could  be  constructed  and  in  op- 
eration by  1977.  Summing  up  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  a  trans-Canndian 
pipeline,  and  calculating  from  1973,  the 
following  basic  facts  are  essential  In 
considering  the  time  frame  for  construc- 
tion: 


Dating 

from— 

Trans- 

Trans- 

Canada, 

Alaska, 

1973 

1%6 

1.  1st  the   Canadian   Govern- 

lyr,1974.... 

ment  must  develop  a  national 

energy   policy    based    upon 
Canadian  Parliamentary  pro- 

cedure!, wrhicti  IS  at  least  a 

year  aviray. 

2.  Before  an  application  for  an 

3yr,  1977... 

4  yr  (1969- 

oil  pipeline  across  Canada 

72). 

can  be  entertained  compre- 

hensive   cost,    engineering, 

environmental,  and  economic 

studies  will  have  to  be  com- 

pleted,  which    studies   can 

run  concurrently. 

3.  Settlement  of  Canadian  na- 

3yr, 1980... 

.  7  yr,  (1965- 

tive  land  claims.  A  fair  esti- 

71). 

mate  is  7  yr,  of  which  4  can 

run   concurrently   with   de- 

velopment of  national  energy 

policy  and  completion  of  re- 

quired studies. 

4.  Environmental    suits,   legal 

7 

3  yr  (1970- 

delays. 

73) 

5.  Conservative    estimate    of 

4yr.  1984... 

.  3  yr,  1977. 

construction  time. 

Total  years  already  consumed 

.  8  yr  (1966- 

In  cost ,  engineering,  environ- 

73). 

mental,    economic    studies 

and  settlement  of  Alaska  na- 

tive land  claims  and  legal 
delays. 
Estimated  years  for  realization 

11  yr  (1973- 

of  a  trans-Canada   pipeline 

84). 

(assuming  no  time  is  lost  in 

environmental  suits  and  legal 

delays). 

With  NEPA  and  rights-of-way 

.  3  yr  (1977). 

questions    resolved    immed- 

iately, the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 

line could  be  realized  in. 

The  time-frame  for  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  differs  by  4  years  because  the 
Alaska  Natives  began  their  fight  for  land 
claims  settlement  8  years  ago. 

There  are  a  good  many  IFS  involved 
in  a  proposed  trans-Canada  pipeline.  We 
have  been  talking  about  problems  and 
constraints  facing  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment with  little  thought  to  possible  con- 
straints for  the  United  States.  Actually, 
there  is  a  sixth  consideration  of  para- 
mount importance  and  that  is  the  reso- 
lution of  U.S.  legal  constraints  involving 
Canada's  requirement  for  ownership  and 
control  of  the  trans-Canada  pipeline. 
The  possible  legal  complications  are 
many  as  cited  by  a  study  conducted  re- 
cently by  the  Alaska  Pipeline  Coordinat- 
ing Committee :  ^ 

A  Trans-Canadian  project  would  undoubt- 
edly engender  a  series  of  new  legal  problems 
In  the  United  States.  Significantly,  few  If 
any  of  these  anticipated  problems  lend  them- 
selves to  resolution  by  the  affected  govern- 
ments until  the  enterprises  that  would  own 
and  operate  a  Trans-Canadian  Pipeline  have 
come  Into  being  and  the  details  of  the  project 
have  crystallized." 

"Rights-of-way  over  Federal  land  would  be 
required.  Regardless  of  the  action  that  the 
Congress  takes  to  alter  the  width  limitation 
of  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
there  Is  possibility  that  the  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  for  a  Trans-Canadian  over  Fed- 
eral lands  would  run  on  the  shoals  of  Federal 
law  just  as  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  did. 
If,  for  example,  conflicts  with  Federal  with- 
drawals accomplished  by  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  were  encountered, 
amendatory  legislation  might  be  necessary. " 

If  the  International  agreement  necessary 
for  a  Trans-Canadian  line  took  the  form  c'  a 
treaty,  Senate  ratification  would  have  to  be 
obtained.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  en- 

1  Moving  Alaskan  OH— Trans-Canada  or 
Trans-Alaska?  "A  study  of  the  merits"— A 
report  of  the  Pipeline  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, State  of  Alaska,  May  1973. 
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titles  that  were  created  to  own  and  operate 
a  Trans-Canadian  Pipeline  or  any  of  Its  com- 
ponents, upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
financing  of  the  project  upon  the  terms  of 
any  relevant  International  agreement,  the 
existing  Federal  economic  regulatory  author- 
ity of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
might  prove  Inadequate,  requiring  Con- 
gressional action. 

Further,  the  dissenting  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  In  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  case 
pointed  out  that  a  significant  legal  Impedi- 
ment to  the  acquisition  of  a  Federal  permit 
under  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
for  a  Trans-Canada  Pipeline  may  lie  in  the 
Canadian  Insistence  on  51  percent  ownership 
of  any  pipeline  running  through  Canada,  (see 
p.  20,  injra.)  Judge  MacKinnon  said  for  the 
dissenters: 

Since  United  States  laws  provide  that 
rights-of-ways  for  oU  pipelines  through  pub- 
lic lands  may  only  be  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  applicants  who  possess 
the  citizenship  and  nationality  qualifications 
required  by  section  181  (of  Title  30),  a  Can- 
adian insistence  on  51^0  control  of  a  pipe- 
line through  Canada  might  mean  that  a 
United  States  pipeline  controlled  as  to  its 
through-put  capacity  of  Canadian  citizens 
could  not  acquire  a  grant  of  any  right-of-way 
In  the  United  States  because  Canadian  laws, 
customs  and  regulations  do  not  permit  a 
pipeline  In  Canada  to  be  controlled  by 
United  States  citizens  through  Canadian 
corporation."  Wilderness  Society  v.  Morton, 
D.  C.  Clr.  Nos.  72-1798  etc.,  decided  February 
9,  1973,  slip  op.  at  135. 

Some  opponents  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  who  are  supporting  a  trans- 
Canada  route  are  proposing  that  the 
Congress  authorize  a  study  comparing 
the  two.  On  the  basis  of  the  completed 
study,  the  Congress  would  then  decide 
which  pipeline  should  be  built. 

Two  things  concern  me  about  this  ap- 
proach. One  is  the  "elther-or"  nature  of 
the  decision.  There  is  sufficient  oil  to 
supply  both  pipelines.  Both  pipelines  are 
needed. 

The  other  matter  for  concern  is  the 
arrogance  with  which  such  a  decision 
would  be  made.  If  the  Congress  opted 
for  the  Canadian  route  over  the  Alaskan, 
the  decision  would  say  that  we  do  not 
want  a  pipeline  in  our  country;  we  want 
it  in  someone  else's. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  naive,  or  perhaps 
my  Canadian  heritage  is  coming  to  the 
front,  but  I  believe  Canada's  sovereignty 
as  a  nation  give  it  the  right  to  make  the 
first  move.  Although  we  should  be  will- 
ing and  ready  to  work  with  Canada  for 
the  building  of  their  pipeline,  it  is  arro- 
gant of  us  to  decide  that  it  should  be 
built. 

We  should  be  requesting  the  President 
to  meet  with  the  Canadians  to  deter- 
mine If  they  are  interested  in  studying  a 
pipeline  through  their  country  and  of- 
fering our  assistance  in  that. 

The  main  point  is  that  Canadians  de- 
cide if  It  js  in  their  national  Interest  that 
the  pipeline  be  built.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned some  of  the  factors  that  v?lll  go 
into  their  decision.  We  should  not  be  so 
arrogant  as  to  assume  that  the  Cana- 
dians will  build  a  pipeline  through  their 
countrj-  to  meet  our  needs^^nd  desires, 
simply  because  our  Congrgarsays  that  is 
its  wish. 

We  must  use  Alaska's  huge  oil  reserves 
to  help  meet  the  energy  requirements  of 
the  United  States  in  the  late  seventies 
and  through  the  eighties.  Only  in  doing 
so,  will  we  be  a'^le  to  retain  some  control 


over  the  horrendous  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  that  our  country  will  be 
creating  to  meet  our  ever-increasing  need 
for  oil. 

Today,  we  are  importing  more  than  6 
million  barrels  of  petroleum  products 
daily  at  an  approximate  cost  of  SS'-a  bil- 
lion annually.  And,  as  our  Insatiable 
needs  for  these  critical  energy  sources 
grow,  we  will  by  1985,  find  ourselves  in 
the  chaotic  position  of  spending  more 
than  $30  billion  a  year  for  imported 
petroleum  products.  Our  Nation  carmot 
afford  to  incur  deficits  of  that  magni- 
tude. With  Alaskan  oil,  we  can  reduce 
that  cost  drastically. 

For  example,  most  energy  experts 
agree  that  if  we  can  make  it  through 
the  1980's  then  our  country  will  have 
developed  the  technical  expertise  nec- 
essary to  enable  us  to  meet  most  of  our 
requirements  as  a  result  of  major  break- 
throughs in  alternate  energy  sources.  If, 
during  this  time,  we  accelerate  produc- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  reserves  in  order  to 
avoid  the  financial  disaster  of  the  1980's, 
we  could,  through  the  use  of  a  completed 
Alaskan  pipeline  in  1977,  a  Canadian 
pipeline  in  1982,  and  a  Northwest  Pass- 
age marine  route  in  1980  provide  our 
countrj'  with  more  than  20  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil.  This  will  save  the  United 
States  at  least  $100  billion  in  balance  of 
payment  deficits. 

The  more  we  delve  into  the  imponder- 
ables of  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline,  the 
clearer  the  issue  becomes  that  the  only 
alternative  to  our  dilemma  is  through 
the  immediate  construction  of  an  all- 
American  owTied/operated/controUed  oil 
pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  Port 
of  Valdez.  The  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Alaska  can  best 
be  served  by  such  an  American  owned 
line  with  an  oil  flow  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  To  delay  action,  to  further 
ponder  our  problems  only  compounds 
them.  Time  is  rapidly  running  out.  Con- 
struction of  the  tran-Alaska  pipeline 
is  imperative. 

v.     ALASKA'S    NEEDS — AND     ECONOMIC     StJRVIVAL 

National  needs— the  energy  shortage 
and  the  balance  of  payments  deficits — 
are,  of  course  the  overriding  concerns  of 
the  Congress.  The  needs  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  are  of  vital  importance  and  must 
be  given  consideration.  The  rugged  gran- 
deur of  Alaska  camouflages  the  melan- 
choly fact  that  it  is  the  poorest  State  in 
the  Union.  The  lack  of  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  bases  of  a  mod- 
em economy  had  kept  my  State  on  the 
brink  of  poverty.  By  the  standards  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  14  per- 
cent of  the  fiimilies  in  the  State  and  fully 
50  percent  of  the  Native  families  have 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 

Alaska  is  trying  to  rise  above  its  pres- 
ent status  as  the  Nation's  impoverished 
stepchild,  forced  to  take  handouts  from 
the  Federal  Governm.ent.  Its  State  in- 
come tax  is  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  16 
percent  of  the  Federal  assessment.  The 
annual  general  fund  expenditures  have 
grown  $41  million  in  1959  to  more  than 
$300  million  in  1972.  Education,  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  welfare  comprise 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  State 
budget.  Alaska's  operating  deficit  of  $118 
million  this  year  is  financed  by  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  interest  from  the  $900  mil- 


lion that  was  received  in  1969  from  the 
sale  of  oil  leases  on  the  North  Slope.  But 
that  fund  is  shrinking  at  an  alarming 
rate  and  will  be  virtually  exhausted  In 
5  years. 

The  development  of  Alaska's  rich  nat- 
ural resources  holds  the  only  hope  of  its 
people  for  attaining  the  quahty  of  life 
enjoyed  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

The  Honorable  William  A.  Egan,  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  detailed  Alaska's  needs 
in  testifying  before  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  9: 

When  Alaska  became  a  State  In  1959  It  did 
not  have  the  extensive  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  Industry,  trade  and 
commerce,  and  population  that  have  been 
the  greatest  sources  of  revenue  to  other  states 
In  our  nation.  In  conferring  statehood,  Con- 
gress acted  recognizing  that  Alaska  could 
become  itself,  a  self-sustaining  economic  unit 
only  by  the  careful  management  and  timely 
development  of  her  rich  natural  resource  po- 
tential. The  promise  that  Alaskans  would  be 
free  from  the  yoke  of  a  territorial  form  of 
government  In  shaping  their  destiny;  it  was 
also  a  promise  by  Alaska  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  Alaska  could  develop  her  re- 
sources wisely,  so  that  she  would  not  always 
be  the  poor  step-child  of  the  States,  but  could 
stand  on  her  own.  Independent  of  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  Federal  support. 

VT.  EFFECTS  OF  DELA1-ED  BESOCRCE  DEVELOPMENT 
ON    THE    ALASKA    NATIVES 

While  further  delay  in  development  of 
Alaska's  resources  and  particularly  fur- 
ther delay  in  the  construction  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline,  will  further  ag- 
gravate the  State's  economic  position,  the 
Natives  of  Alaska — the  people  who  need 
help  most — are  among  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  further  revenue  from  the 
pipeline.  The  Indians.  Eskimos  and 
Aleuts  of  Alaska  comprise  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  State "s  total  population.  In 
December  1971.  Congress  passed  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  in 
recognition  of  their  valid  aboriginal  land 
claims. 

Under  the  act.  vill.Tge  and  reginal  cor- 
porations were  established  to  administer 
the  land  and  money  settlements.  Approx- 
imately half  of  that  settlement  was  to 
have  come  from  a  revenue  sharing  pro- 
vision of  all  mineral  resources  taken  in 
the  State  of  Alaska.  Without  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  revenue  sharing  from  oil  pro- 
duction will  be  nonexistant. 

The  Native  of  Alaska  are  among  the 
most  deprived  people  in  the  Nation.  They 
have  the  highest  unemployment  rate,  the 
lowest  educational  level,  and  the  lowest 
average  life  span  of  any  ethnic  group  in 
the  United  States.  In  interior  and  west- 
em  Alaska,  where  the  majority  of 
Alaska's  Native-  l;ve.  existence  is  still  pri- 
marily a  subsistence  way  of  life.  The  pri- 
mary cause  of  death  in  these  areas  is 
accidental.  The  secondary  cause  is  res- 
piratory ailments,  particularly  pneumo- 
nia and  tuberculosis.  This  is  due  to  the 
harsh  environment  and  the  rigorous  life 
they  must  lead  just  to  survive. 

According  to  the  latest  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  statistics,  the  average  im- 
employment  rate  is  over  65  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  can  exceed  95  percent  in  sorne 
areas.  As  late  as  1968.  one  district  in 
Alaska  had  a  median  school  years  com- 
pleted at  1.6  years.  Today,  only  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  of  Alaska's  Natives 
have  completed  college. 
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The  Natives  of  Alaska  were  painfully 
aware  of  these  problems  as  they  nego- 
tiated the  historic  land  claims  settle- 
ment act.  It  was  their  hope  not  only  to 
have  the  land  reserved  for  them  for  tra- 
ditional uses,  but  to  have  enough  of  a 
cash  base  so  that  each  village  and  re- 
gional corporation  can  begin  to  establish 
a  viable  economy.  If  the  funds  that  they 
were  counting  on  are  not  in  sufficient 
amounts,  the  corporations  will  fail,  and 
we  will  not  have  met  our  commitment 
to  them  when  we  passed  the  settlement 
act. 

Vn.  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  envlrormiental  considerations  that 
were  triggered  by  the  proposed  pipeline 
are  most  important,  requiring  careful 
study.  However,  we  cannot  permit  the 
objections  of  a  handful  of  individuals  to 
paralyze  a  project  of  vital  need  to  the 
Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  protective 
measures  and  devices  built  into  the  plans 
for  the  pipeline  will  give  full  protection 
to  Alaska's  environment  and  wildlife. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  space 
program,  no  engineering  project  ever  has 
been  examined  more  extaaustively  than 
the  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez. 

After  the  initial  discovery  of  oil  and 
gas  fields  on  the  North  Slope,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  appointed  a  task 
force  to  study  the  situation.  It  spent  2 
years  and  $9  million  on  the  study.  An 
additional  $350  million  was  spent  on  en- 
gineering and  environmental  studies  by 
the  Alyeska  PipeUne  Service,  the  private 
company  that  will  build  the  pipeline. 
That  was  not  the  full  extent  of  prelimi- 
nary work  before  the  plans  were  drawn. 
The  State  of  Alaska,  several  Federal 
agencies  and  at  least  a  dozen  universities 
and  research  institutions  were  involved 
in  investigating  all  facets  of  the  project. 
The  total  expenditure  is  something  in 
excess  of  $400  million. 

A  summary  of  the  featui-es  incorpo- 
rated in  the  pipeline  attests  to  the  over- 
ridmg  concern  for  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment, which  embraces  some  of  the 
most  hostile,  yet  delicate,  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  greater  part  of  the 
789-mile  pipeline  will  be  underground, 
even  when  it  crosses  three  mountain 
ranges  and  350  rivers  and  streams.  The 
cost  of  the  pipeline  has  been  doubled  by 
putting  it  below  the  surface  of  the  tundra 
to  avoid  defacing  the  landscape.  When 
completed,  the  pipeline  and  all  support- 
ing facilities,  requiring  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  Alaska's  586,000  square  miles, 
will  be  as  inconspicuous  as  a  line  of  sew- 
ing thread  on  a  golf  course  extending 
from  the  first  to  the  18th  holes. 

The  entire  system  will  be  monitored 
continuously  from  a  comnuter-control 
center  in  Valdez.  Electronic  devices  will 
detect  anv  break  in  th?  pipeline,  imme- 
diately, and  automatically  stop  the  flow 
of  oil  to  minimize  leaks.  Extreme  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to  control  the 
hazards  of  earthquakes.  The  pipeline  has 
been  engineered  to  sustain  a  horizontal 
movement  of  20  feet  and  3  feet  ver- 
tically. Remote  control  cutoff  values  will 
detect  anv  change  in  pressure  and  seal 
off  the  line  on  both  sides  of  a  rupture 
within  a  few  minutes.  It  should  be  noted 
that  a  gas  pipeline  across  Cook  Inlet  did 


not  break  when  Alaska  was  liit  by  a  vio- 
lent earthquake  in  1964. 

Wildlife  will  not  be  endangered  be- 
cause of  habitat  loss  since  the  pipeline 
will  not  cross  any  major  breeding  areas. 
One  reason  for  burying  or  ramping  the 
pipeline  is  to  permit  two  herd.s  of  400.000 
caribou  to  follow  their  customary  migra- 
tory patterns.  In  widely  scattered  places 
where  the  line  is  above  ground,  ramps 
and  underpasses  will  be  built  to  permit 
crossing  by  caribou,  moose,  bears,  and 
sheep.  Experience  at  Prudhoe  Bay  has 
shown  that  caribou  are  indifferent  to 
man's  presence  and  use  passageways 
readily.  Some  small  feanie  and  fur  bear- 
ing animals  living  directly  along  the 
route  may  be  disrupted  temporarily  dur- 
ing the  construction,  but  experts  believe 
they  will  return  after  the  crews  have 
departed. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  devoted  to 
studies  of  fish  migration  and  spawning 
activities  in  all  rivers  and  streams  crossed 
by  the  pipehie.  Actually,  the  pipeline  will 
be  buried  at  least  5  feet  under  the  beds 
of  the  waterways  and  encased  in  thick 
concrete  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  heat 
to  the  water. 

All  land  excavated  for  the  pipeline  will 
be  revegetated  with  fast  growing  grasses 
to  prevent  erosion  and  to  insulate  the 
permafrost  under  the  tundra.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Arctic  Biology  at  the  University 
of  Alaska  agriculture  experiment  station 
tested  some  40  species  of  grass  at  various 
sites  along  the  route  of  the  pipeline  to 
find  the  most  suitable  type  at  each 
location. 

Finally,  in  June  1972,  the  Alaska  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  imposing  strict  lia- 
bility, without  regard  to  fault,  for  any 
damage  caused  by  oil  rpills  in  the  water 
or  on  the  land.  The  bill  also  provides 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  subsistence 
resources  resulting  from  the  oil  spills  on 
land  and  water  by  the  native  population. 

The  environmental  concern  about 
Alaska  has  been  an  asset  since  it  now 
permits  us  to  give  a.sr.uranccs  to  all  that 
oil  will  be  traiispcrted  in  Alaska  safer 
and  more  sophisticatedly  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

Environmentally  speaking,  the  Ala.ska 
line  will  be  the  model  for  all.  Its  con- 
struction will  provide  a  new  level  of  en- 
vironmental attainment  for  others  to 
strive  for.  The  Alaska  line  is  the  en- 
vironmental position  for  reasonable 
environmentalists. 

VIII.  A  STSTEM  FOR  SAFE  TANKER  TRANSPORT 

The  construction  of  the  pipeline  is  but 
one  aspect  of  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. Once  the  oil  reaches  its  terminus 
at  Valdez.  I  am  equally  concerned  in 
seeing  that  it  will  be  transported  as  safe- 
ly as  modem  navigational  engineering 
will  allow.  To  assure  this.  I  have  had 
meetings  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  on 
that  types  of  navigational  sv.stems  which 
could  be  provided.  Information  on  an 
ultimate  system  is  now  completed,  and 
it  should  provide  tankers  moving  through 
Prince  William  Sound  wi«h  all-weather, 
collision  grounding  free  transit. 

Elements  of  my  proposed  positive  ves- 
sel control  system  include:  VHF-FM 
communications  network  with  complete 
coverage  of  Prince  William  Sound  and 
30  miles  to  sea  from  Cape  Hinchinbrook. 

Mandatory  charted   traffic   lanes  in- 


bound and  outbound,  with  an  interven- 
ing separation  lane ; 

Augmented  aids  to  navigation; 

Complete  radar  coverage  of  the  tanker 
route  from  approximately  30  miles  south 
of  Cape  Hinchinbrook  through  Prince 
William  Sound  to  terminal  at  Valdez; 

Compulsory  pilotage; 

Positive  control  of  tanker  transit  in- 
cluding course  stray  advisories,  recom- 
mended speed  of  advance,  as  well  as 
movement  control  such  as  permission 
to  get  imderway,  anchor,  et  cetera;  and 

Computerized  control  center  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Valdez  with  all  remote  site  in- 
puts transmitted  by  microwave. 

To  a  major  extent  this  system  should 
eliminate  the  probability  of  an  incident 
occurring  as  a  result  of  poor  weather, 
ship  master's  error,  faulty  navigational 
aids,  or  ice  problems. 

Cost  for  installing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  this  system  will  be  returned 
to  the  Government  out  of  a  fund  to  be 
established  from  moneys  paid  to  the 
United  States  equal  to  one-half  cent  for 
each  barrel  of  oil  transported.  And,  to 
further  assure  that  the  most  reliable  col- 
lision avoidance  system  possible  is  used, 
I  am  also  proposing  that  the  ships  trans- 
porting Alaska's  oil  to  the  "Lower  '48" 
be  equipped  with  navigational  systems 
which,  through  the  use  of  digital  com- 
puters and  display  consoles,  will  provide 
the  ship  captains  with  pictorial  displays 
of  the  harbor  approaches  and  the  dan- 
gers around  them.  This  will  provide  the 
"ship  masters  with  instantaneous  assess- 
ment of  the  area  and  it  will  further  re- 
duce the  probability  of  human  error 
by  providing  automatic  radar  fixes  in 
relation  to  navigational  aids,  shoal  dis- 
plays, possible  collision  points  and 
course  and  speed  of  ships  in  the  vicinity. 
This  type  of  system  would  also  include 
automatic  alarm  notification  to  the  cap- 
tain alerting  him  when  the  ship  is  navi- 
gating outside  of  the  parameters  of  its 
programed  course  or  if  it  is  exceeding 
its  authorized  speed. 

A  most  important  and  unique  feature 
of  this  type  installation  is  that  it  allows 
the  ship  to  ixse  the  Navy's  navigational 
satellites  to  pinpoint  its  location  in  any 
type  weather  as  it  journeys  from  Valdez 
to  Washington  or  California.  This  addi- 
tional equipment,  when  used  with  the 
satellite  system,  is  extremely  accurate 
and  will  enable  the  ship  to  fix  its  posi- 
tion within  200  yards  of  its  actual  loca- 
tion on  the  ocean's  surface. 

And,  while  I  am  certain  that  the  cost-' 
of  collision  avoidance  systems  will  result 
in  some  opposition,  I  feel  that  the  addi- 
tional safeguards  which  they  would  pro- 
vide will  assure  safe,  collision-free  tran- 
sit of  ships  transporting  the  oil. 

IX.  NUCLEAR  energy:    AN  UNACCEPTABLE  ALTER- 
NATIVE 

Obviously  our  fossil  fuels  are  not  going 
to  last  forever  and  alternate  sources  of 
energy  will  have  to  be  developed.  The 
question  remains  which  alternatives  are 
most  desirable  from  variety  of  stand- 
points. For  years,  the  United  States  has 
assumed  that  nuclear  power  will  be  the 
future's  major  source  of  energj'.  Billions 
of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  peaceful  use  of  the 
atom.  Yet  after  several  decades  of  experi- 
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mentation  with  nuclear  energy,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  we 
cannot  have  atomic  energy  without  dan- 
gerous risk  to  public  health  and  safety. 

In  other  words,  through  peacetime  use 
of  nuclear  energy,  the  United  States  will 
have  the  potential  of  supplying  enough 
radio-activity  should  a  catastrophic  ac- 
cident occur,  to  annihilate  whole  popu- 
lations. No  means  of  assuring  against 
any  unforeseen  accident  or  act  of  sabo- 
tage has  yet  been  developed,  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  secure  method  of 
perpetual  containment  of  radioactive 
wastes  from  our  "peaceful"  atom. 

Presently,  30  nuclear  power  plants  are 
in  operation,  providing  1  percent  of  total 
U.S.  energy.  If  the  program  of  nuclear 
plant  construction  proceeds  as  now 
planned,  we  shall  have  at  least  500  and 
possibly  1,000  such  plants  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Just  one  of  those  plants  will 
necessarily  generate  per  year  the  long- 
lived  radioactive  fission  products  equiva- 
lent bombs.  By  simple  arithmetic,  we  can 
see  that  the  steady  build-up  of  these 
deadly  materials  will  over  a  stretch  of 
time  surmount  the  total  megatormage  of 
all  the  weapons  testing  ever  performed 
by  the  United  States,  Russia,  or  Great 
Britain. 

In  other  words,  through  peacetime  use 
of  nuclear  energj',  the  United  States  will 
have  the  potential  of  supplying  enough 
radioactivity,  should  a  catastrophic  acci- 
dent occur,  to  annihilate  whole  popula- 
tions. No  means  of  assuring  against  any 
unforeseen  kind  of  accident  or  act  of 
sabotage  has  yet  been  developed,  nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  truly  secure 
method  of  perpetual  containment  of 
radioactive  wastes  from  our  "peaceful" 
atom. 

An  unavoidable  by-prodUct  of  the  nu- 
clear fission  process  is  strontium-90.  A 
single  curie  of  lethal  strontium-90,  with 
a  radioactive  half -life  of  about  30  years, 
will  release  about  37  billion  high-speed 
particles  per  second,  each  with  enough 
energy  to  break  a  quarter  million  chem- 
ical bonds  in  human  tissue.  Both  cancer 
and  genetic  defects  can  start  with  radia- 
tion injury  to  a  single  cell.  One  hundred 
thousand  curies  of  strontium-90  are  pro- 
duced every  year  of  operation  for  a  1,000 
megawatt  power  plant. 

Another  by-product  of  nuclear  fission, 
plutonium-239,  is  the  most  poisonous 
element  ever  handled  by  man.  Dispersed 
as  fine  insoluble  particles,  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  one  pound  of  plutonium- 
239  represents  the  potential  for  some  9 
billion  human  lung  cancer  doses.  Given 
the  24,400  year  half  of  plutonium-239, 
any  Plutonium  dispersed  into  the  bio- 
sphere represents  a  major  carcinogenic 
hazard  for  more  than  the  next  thousand 
generations.  The  annual  handling  of 
plutonium-239  in  a  fully  developed  nu- 
clear power  economy  will  be  over  the  100- 
ton  category,  or  some  2  million  pounds 
annually. 

The  most  ordinaiT  observer  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  imagining  the  havoc  a 
small  band  of  political  terrorists  could 
wreck  by  capturing  just  one  atomic 
powerplant.  Enterprising  criminals  will 
also  be  quick  to  see  opportunities  in  nu- 
clear power  blackmail.  In  order  to 
achieve  a  minimum  am.ount  or  public 
safety  under  a  system  of  proliferated  nu- 


clear powerplants,  the  United  States  will, 
of  necessity,  require  its  citizens  to  re- 
strict their  daily  habits,  open  their  per- 
sonal comings  and  goings  to  electronic 
scrutiny,  and  to  submit  to  pervasive  po- 
lice authority  at  the  least  prospect  of 
danger. 

We  are  presently  experiencing  this  po- 
lice invasion  as  a  result  of  our  depend- 
ency on  air  travel.  And  this  is  only  when 
a  few  hundred  lives  are  at  stake.  What 
kind  of  society  will  we  create  when  the 
stakes  are  millions  of  lives? 

This  view  may  sound  like  an  excerpt 
from  science  fiction  and  many  may  wish 
to  discotint  the  possibility.  But  thought- 
ful analysis  will  show  that  all  the  ele- 
ments are  present.  Serious  risk  is  in- 
volved in  a  future  society  dependent 
upon  nuclear  power.  Already,  minor  ac- 
cidents and  a  case  of  sabotage  at  an 
unloaded  plant  have  occurred. 

The  Congress  and  the  general  public 
have  yet  to  take  a  realistic  assessment 
of  the  dangers.  Hopefully,  they  will  do 
so  soon  and  demand  that  a  halt  be 
brought  to  powerplant  construction  until 
a  high  degree  of  safety  can  be  assured. 
Legislation  to  accomplish  these  ends  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate.  To  de- 
clare a  moratorium  at  this  time  would 
cause  little  dislocation  to  our  domestic 
energy  network  and  I  believe  it  impera- 
tive to  develop  necessary  safeguards.  At 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  must 
take  the  initiative  in  perfecting  cleaner 
and  better  w-ays  to  pi-oduce  energy. 

X.    LONG    RUN    ENERGY    SOtTRCES 

That  so  much  of  our  resources  have 
been  spent  on  the  refinement  of  danger- 
ous energy  sources  and  so  little  on  clean- 
ing up  our  dirty  energy  sources,  and  little 
or  nothing  spent  in  developing  new  and 
compatibly  healthy  energy  sources,  are 
unfortunate  commentaries  on  our  so- 
ciety. Many  alternative  energy  sources 
are  known,  and  many  are  within  the 
realm  of  immediate  economic  possibility. 

Prominent  among  the  possibilities  Is 
use  of  the  solar  energy  system.  Solar  cells 
have  been  used  with  great  reliability  In 
the  space  program  for  a  dozen  years.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  total  electric 
energy  consumed  in  the  United  States  in 
1969  could  have  been  supplied  by  the 
solar  energy  falling  on  0.14  percent  of 
the  land  area,  based  on  a  10-percent 
conversion  efficiency  for  the  solar  cells. 

Solar  cells  are  too  expensive  to  use  to- 
day, but  a  solar  energy  panel  estimates 
that  the  cells  could  reach  public  use  in 
10  to  15  years  if  some  effort  is  made  to 
reduce  the  cost. 

Again  using  the  sun's  energy,  we  could 
grow  our  own  clean  gas  to  make  elec- 
tricity. The  trick  is  in  conversion  to  tiny 
algae  plants  to  methane  gas  by  fermen- 
tation, a  technology  which  was  demon- 
strated long  ago.  A  panel  appointed  by 
the  President's  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  concluded  that  if  solar  de- 
velopment programs  are  adequately  sup- 
ported— synthetic  fuels  from  organic 
materials  could  reach  public  use  in  5  to 
8  years.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  said  that  all  the  world's  energy  re- 
quirement in  the  year  2000  could  be  met 
by  combustion  of  high  energy  plants  cul- 
tivated on  only  about  4  percent  of  the 
world's  land  surface. 

Another  governmental  study  reported 


in  1970.  that  domestic  animals  in  this 
country — cattle,  chickens,  pigs — produce 
enough  waste  every  year  to  make  2  bil- 
lion barrels  of  low  sulfur  oil — or  nearly 
40  percent  of  our  present  consmnption. 
In  addition,  our  cities  generate  enough 
organic  garbage  each  year  to  make  an- 
other 400  million  barrels. 

A  more  exotic  form  of  energy  produc- 
tion exists  in  harnessing  the  wind.  Giant 
windmills  attached  to  generators  and 
electrolyzers  can  create  storable — and 
ultimately  usable — hydrogen  fuel  by  sep- 
arating hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Electricity, 
heat  and  water  can  be  produced  when- 
ever needed.  Presently,  studies  to  make 
use  of  windpower,  particularly  along 
coastal  regions  are  underway. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  source  of 
clean,  safe  energy  is  underground  hot 
water  and  steam.  By  a  new  method — 
magmamax — utilizing  isobutane  to  drive 
a  vapor-turbine,  heat  is  exchanged  and 
energy  is  produced.  The  production  of 
electricity  from  geothermal  steam  is  a 
proven  capability.  It  is  being  done  in 
California,  Russia,  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
and  a  number  of  other  countries.  Hot 
springs  are  prevalent  in  the  western 
States  and  even  a  few  are  located  in  the 
east  in  Virginia,  New  York  and  Arkansas, 
and  along  the  gulf  coast. 

We  may  have  a  powerhouse  at  our  feet 
in  geothermal  energy.  The  potential  elec- 
tric power  of  steam  and  hot  water  imder 
California's  Imperial  Valley  alone  may  be 
as  large  as  90  percent  of  the  entire  coun- 
trj''s  1970  electrical  production.  An  addi- 
tional 1,500  megawatts  of  geothermal 
steam  is  available  at  the  geysers,  75 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  That  is 
three  times  the  power  of  the  Hoover 
Dam. 

Presently,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
operate  the  Geyser  geothermal  plant 
north  of  San  Francisco,  at  3.05  miles  per 
kilowatt  hour.  This  compares  with  3.35 
miles  at  a  coal  plant  in  the  Pacific  sys- 
tem and  with  nuclear  electricity  at  5.63 
miles  from  a  Humboldt,  Calif.,  plant. 

The  potential  of  energy  generation 
which  is  cheap,  pollution  free,  nonradio- 
active, and  presents  little  risks  to  public 
health  and  safety  is  so  great  that  we 
must  plan  to  make  use  of  those  alterna- 
tives with  all  deliberate  speed.  A  brave, 
new  policy  of  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment should  be  undertaken. 

COORDINATING   ENERGY   PROGRAMS 

A  vital  step  in  the  direction  of  a  co- 
herent national  policy  on  energy  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  office  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  directing  en- 
ergy research  and  development.  Such  a 
Federal  Energ>'  Administration  would 
develop  the  technology  and  information 
base  necessary  to  support  development  of 
the  widest  possible  range  of  options 
available  for  future  energy  policy  deci- 
sions. 

The  administration  would  not  only  de- 
termine the  most  effective  short  term 
solutions  to  immediate  energy  shortage 
problems  but  also  carry  out  comprehen- 
sive demonstration  programs  in  the  fields 
of  nuclear  power,  geothermal  energy, 
solar,  tidal  and  wind  power,  and  other 
unconventional  sources. 

This  administration  would  keep  an  eye 
to  wise  and  conservative  use  of  energy 
Niith  the  long-range  goal  of  transferring 
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our  present  energy  base  from  nonrenew- 
able sources  to  renewable,  self-perpetu- 
ating supplies  such  as  wind,  solar,  waste, 
geothermal.  and  so  on.  An  overall  objec- 
tive of  the  administration  would  be  to 
determine  and  support  those  energy  sys- 
tems which  afford  maximum  benefit  to 
the  American  consumer. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
be  transferred  to  the  new  administration 
so  as  to  obtain  a  necessary  means  of 
checks  and  balances  upon  their  activi- 
ties. 

A  specially  established  trust  fund,  fi- 
nanced by  an  excise  tax  on  energy 
sources,  will  underwrite  costs  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  I  believe 
that  the  creation  of  such  an  entity  at  the 
Federal  level  to  be  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  the  secure  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

XI.    CONCLUSION 

The  ability  of  our  Nation  to  properly 
address  itself  to  the  energy  crisis  will 
depend  upon  its  perception  of  the  crisis. 
This  perception  is  not  correct  today.  Not 
even  the  leadership  is  truly  aware  of 
the  severity  and  consequences. 

The  dismal  facts  of  today's  problem 
are  not  new  or  surprising.  Nor  are  they 
part  of  some  oil  industry  conspiracy.  The 
oil  industry  is  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  any  other  industry.  But  because  oil 
and  the  wealth  it  has  drawn  became  the 
elements  of  a  free-wheeling  and  colorful 
West,  a  certain  attitude  has  evolved. 
Images  of  a  few  eccentric  personalities 
like  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Clint  Muixhi- 
son,  J.  Paul  Getty  and  others  come  to 
mind.  Their  legends  and  scandals  have 
been  made  popular.  As  a  result,  the 
image  of  oil  is  not  well  accepted  in  many 
quarters  of  this  counti->'.  This  is  really 
too  bad  for  below  all  the  imagery  and 
bravado  there  exists  an  industry  that 
has  served  this  Nation  well  and  given  us 
power  among  nations. 

Its  technology  has  brought  us  to  a 
high  level  of  dependency  for  our  energy. 
However,  the  industry  lacked  the  ability 
to  inform  the  Nation  about  the  future. 
And  the  Nation  refused  to  believe  the 
bias  projections  of  oil.  This  unfortunate 
disbelief  has  and  continues  to  impair  the 
accurate  development  of  an  intelligent 
public  toward  energy. 

Interestingly,  it  is  new  environmental 
awareness  and  the  adversary  role  of 
small  enlightened  constituencies  that 
tilt  to  rest-ore  the  balance  and  define  the 
totality  of  our  human  needs.  These  are 
the  new  forces  that  will  permit  us  to 
meet  our  energy  requirements  within  the 
parameters  of  our  ecoeconomic  system. 
Profit  alone  will  no  longer  be  the  sole 
arbiter. 

Increased  oversight  and  regulation  of 
our  energy  suppliers  may  have  to  come 
about.  Certainly,  we  can  no  longer  per- 
mit any  arrogance  of  great  wealth  and 
power  to  jeopardize  our  national  well- 
being.  We  have  long  since  passed  beyond 
the  injustices  of  a  laissez-faiie  economy. 

Our  national  policy  on  energy  should 
not  be  limited  by  the  artificial  boundary 
of  our  nn'ional  economy.  The  issue  of 
sufficient  energy  is  one  of  vast  interna- 
tional imnlication.  Not  only  does  the  en- 
vironmental factor  weigh  heavily  upon 
our  actions,  but  so  does  the  prospect  of 
an  extended   "cold  war"  for  adequate 


energy  supplies.  The  seeds  of  tremendous 
political  and  economic  conflict  can  be 
found  in  the  unjust  distribution  of  ener- 
gy resoiarces. 

For  the  time  being,  we  must  act 
realistically.  The  issue  before  us  is  quite 
simple.  We  have  not  pl.mned  for  our 
needs  in  a  cybernated  society.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  have  not  planned  properly  for 
what  we  are  most  dependent  upon — 
energy. 

The  United  States  has  moved  from 
self-sulBciency  to  dependency.  The  short- 
run  consequences  of  this  would  not  be  so 
dire  except  for  the  skewed  nature  of  our 
economy.  The  importation  of  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  to  meet  our  needs  will  put  in 
jeopardy  our  free  enterprise  system.  The 
longrun  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in 
a  national  resolve,  backed  by  a  financial 
commitment  that  mu>t  exceed  our  ef- 
fort whicli  put  man  on  the  moon.  Re- 
gardless of  the  cost,  it  is  a  pittance,  for 
survival  is  zt  stake. 

The  shortrun  solution  is  equally  sim- 
ple for  one  solution  looms  above  all 
others:  We  must  maximize  our  domestic 
production  not  only  to  satisfy  our  energy 
needs  but  more  importantly  to  ward  off 
bankruptcy.  The  largest  single  element  in 
maximizing  domestic  production  is  the 
construction  of  the  .'Alaskan  pipeline. 
Our  Nation  is  bleeding  today  and  will  be 
hemorrhaging  tomorrow.  The  Alaska 
line  can  serve  as  a  tourniquet  for  this 
Nation.  It  strikes  me  as  ridiculous  that 
we  do  not  have  the  good  sense  to  apply  it. 

It  should  be  understood  that  we  as  a 
body  should  not  contribute  to  regional 
argumentation  and  that  if  we  were  to 
look  at  the  matter  fairly,  it  would  seem 
eminently  proper  that  the  Alaskan  oil, 
initially  through  the  Ala-skan  pipeline, 
would  help  satisfy  national  energy 
deficiencies.  The  Alaska  line  would  bring 
oil  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  gas  line  down 
the  Mackenzie  Delta  so  that  we  could 
satisfy  the  energy  needs  of  the  north 
central  and  east  coast  part  of  the  United 
States. 

This,  in  my  mind,  would  be  eminently 
more  fair  than  for  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try to  vie  for  the  energy-  and  hold  it  hos- 
tage and  delay  something  that  could  be 
of  benefit  to  another  part  of  the  country 
by  virtue  of  trj-ing  to  grab  all  the  energy 
coming  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that 
accommodation  would  be  realized  and 
that  we  would  follow  the  suggestion  of 
the  Environmental  Minister  of  Canada 
who,  in  a  recent  statement,  stated  that  it 
was  probably  in  the  best  intere.'^t  of 
Canada  to  have  the  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  that  the  Canadians 
could  begin  prompt  construction  of  a  gas 
pipeline,  which  would  be  in  their  <rreater 
economic  interest  and  have  a  lesser  en- 
vironmental impact  upon  the  Canadian 
environment  than  would  the  oil  pipeline. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
shortly  and  not  take  the  additional  time 
of  this  body  by  addressing  myself  to  the 
environmental  argument  in  what.  I 
think,  is  a  very  simple  fashion. 

At  one  point  In  time,  the  ccnstruction 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  would  probably 
not  have  been  the  soundest  course  of  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  mitigating  the  en- 


\ironmental  impact  in  Alaska,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  as  a  result  of  our  en- 
ergy needs  and  as  a  result  of  the  study 
done  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $400  million, 
both  by  governmental  and  private  sec- 
tors, that  the  Alaskan  pipeline  represents 
in  my  mind  the  best  transportation  of  oil 
in  the  soundest  environmental  fashion. 

It  is  for  that  ven'  simple  reason  that 
the  building  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
would  not  pose  the  environmental  threat 
that  existed  before.  However,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  would  be  of  environmental 
benefit  because  with  the  construction  of 
this  new  model,  we  would  have  before 
the  world  an  example  of  how  to  trans- 
port oil  safely,  an  example  that  I  think 
the  remainder  of  the  world  would  cer- 
tainly follow  and  would  be  compelled  to 
emulate. 

So,  for  that  very  simple  reason,  rather 
than  taking  a  position  that  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  en- 
vironment, I  take  the  position  that  it 
would  be  an  asset,  and  the  sooner  we  get 
to  the  construction,  the  greater  import 
and  the  greater  impact  we  would  have 
on  the  improvement  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  oil  In  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  this  subject,  many  amendments 
will  come  forward.  I  have  several  amend- 
ments addressing  themselves  to  improve- 
ments in  the  environmental  aspects  of 
this  project,  some  that  address  them- 
selves to  the  immediacy  of  the  course  of 
action  that  could  be  undertaken  by 
Congress. 

I  think  that  the  American  people,  who 
are  now  suffering  from  what  I  think  is 
just  the  beginning  of  an  energy  crisis, 
are  aware  of  the  problem.  And  I  think 
that  the  American  people  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  Alaskan  pipeline  constructed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  hope  that  our  colleagues  would 
join  with  us  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  not  only  because  it  has  a 
provincial  and  strong  interest  to  the 
State  of  Alaska,  but  also  because  I  think 
it  is  of  great  import  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  energy  crisis  is  not  nearly  as  se- 
vere as  the  financial  crisis  is  about  to 
become. 

We  can  limit  the  amount  of  energy  we 
choose  to  expend.  However,  one  of  the 
facts  we  lose  control  over  is  that  we  can- 
not make  the  contribution  of  this  much 
money — possibly  as  much  as  $30  billion 
annually — and  still  retain  a  viable  econ- 
omy and  maintain  a  quality  of  life  that 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Yet  if  we  do  not  look  at  the  prospects 
of  limiting  the  consumption  of  energy 
perhaps  by  as  much  as  50  percent,  we 
will  be  faced  with  such  horrendous  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  that  the  dollar 
hemorrhage  that  we  will  suffer  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  it  could  trigger  an  international 
monetary  crisis,  which  in  turn  would 
trigger  a  domestic  financial  crisis,  which 
in  turn  would  trigger  a  domestic  depres- 
sion, and  it  in  turn  a  world  depression. 

The  specter  of  the  energy  crisis  which 
we  face  in  this  Nation  is  one  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  at  this  point  In 
time,  because  of  the  horrors  it  holds. 
One  way  that  we  can  begin  to  demon- 
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strate  our  knowledge  of  this  problem  and 
exercise  our  good  ofiQces  toward  solving 
the  problem  would  be  by  maximizing — 
which  of  course  is  the  only  sound  way — 
domestic  production. 

Alaska  holds  the  largest  potential  re- 
serve within  our  domestic  environment. 
We  must  redeclare  today,  in  the  face  of 
these  sinister  problems,  that  we  will  not 
fail  to  pick  up  the  first  and  initial  tool 
to  ward  off  what  is  essentially  a  visible 
and  comprehensible  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Hearst 
newspaper,  has  rendered  another  great 
public  service  in  his  analysis  of  our  en- 
ergy shortage  and  the  unrealistic  ap- 
proach which  environmentalists  are  tak- 
ing in  their  quest  for  what  appears  to 
be  permanent  blockage  of  construction 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
May  3,  I  spoke  of  my  concern  for  both 
the  national  environment  as  well  as  the 
environment  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  With 
the  great  potential  of  tourism  in  Alaska, 
certainly  we  must  exercise  great  care  in 
management  and  use  of  our  land  re- 
sources. We  are  a  realistic  people.  We 
recognize  the  urgency  for  oil  for  the  low- 
er 48  States  and  we  well  understand  the 
seriousness  of  the  Nation's  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  We  also  know  that 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line would  mean  a  better  life  for  all  Alas- 
kans. The  revenue  which  the  line  would 
generate  would  help  us  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities to  our  citizens  for  better  hous- 
ing, roads,  airports,  schools,  hosoitals, 
public  service  programs  for  our  elderly 
and  disabled  our  returning  veterans,  and 
cover  monetaiT  settlement  with  the  Alas- 
ka Natives.  A  rational  balance  can  be 
reached. 

I  offer  Mr.  Hearst's  column,  as  it  an- 
peared  in  the  Mav  20th  issue  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  ask  the 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ostrich  Complex 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

Los  Angeles. — Now  that  Watergate  has 
started  spilling  out  of  the  tube  every  day 
from  the  Ervin  committee  hearings,  the  first 
order  of  business  for  viewers  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  all  the  names  and  numbers 
straight. 

Looking  at  those  complicated  charts  un- 
veiled Thursday  to  show  who's  who,  along 
with  their  relative  roles  in  what's  to  come, 
reminded  me  of  a  certain  Hollywood  pro- 
ducer who  said  of  his  impending  but  still 
unfllmed  war  epic: 

"I  don't  know  yet  what  the  story  Is  going 
to  be,  but  I  sure  do  have  one  helluva  cast." 

Thus,  even  though  we  know  the  general 
outline  of  the  Senate  drama  now  unfolding — 
or  at  least  the  names  of  Its  major  figures — 
we  are  going  to  have  to  wait  to  the  end  to 
see  just  what  final  picture  develops.  Even 
as  Sen.  Ervln  will. 

Meantime,  because  it  Is  so  engrossing  and 
Important  to  Americans,  the  Watergate  story 
has  been  having  the  unfortunate  side  offect 
of  obscuring  other  news  whose  Importance — 
In  the  long  run — could  be  as  great  and  pos- 
sibly even  greater  than  our  domestic  political 
scandal. 

What  I  have  in  mind,  and  want  to  spotlight 
here  today,  are  the  ominous  developments 
which    have   been    taking    recently    in    the 


Middle  East.  At  the  very  least  they  bode  no 
good  at  all  for  this  nation's  future  well- 
being. 

All  but  burled  by  the  Watergate  headlines 
this  week,  for  example,  was  an  interview  in 
Tripoli  with  Col.  Muammar  Khadafy,  the 
fiery  young  boss  man  of  Libya.  In  it  was  sum- 
marized an  idea  which  has  been  making  a 
lot  of  ever-increasing  noise  In  his  world. 

"The  day  is  coming,"  he  said,  "when  Arab 
oil  will  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  self-defense  in 
our  battle  with  Israel.  You  will  see." 

Couple  that  with  the  fact  that  four  Arab 
countries — Libya,  Iraq,  Kuwait  and  Algeria — 
two  days  later  temporarily  halted  all  flow  of 
oil  to  the  West  as  a  symbolic  protest  against 
Israel's  existence  as  a  nation. 

Couple  that  with  the  statement  to  his  Par- 
liament this  week  by  President  Anwar  Sadat 
of  Egypt: 

"We  are  facing  a  protracted  struggle,  and 
not  only  the  reopening  of  hostUltles  with 
Israel  on  the  Suez  Canal.  There  Is  the  battle 
of  America's  interests,  the  battle  of  energy, 
the  battle  of  the  Arabs  for  world  position." 

Couple  that  with  the  article  which  ap- 
peared this  week  In  a  Beirut  newspaper  by 
Lebanese  columnist  Paud  Matar,  regarded  as 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  accurate  of  Arab 
experts  on  Egyptian  affairs. 

"President  Sadat's  decision  for  battle  with 
Israel  is  now  irrevocable,"  he  wrote.  "There 
is  no  certainty  about  his  deadline,  but  he  Is 
not  likely  to  let  the  June  18  Washington 
summit  meetings  between  President  Nixon 
and  Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  pass 
quietly. 

"Sadat  may  somehow  blow  up  the  Middle 
East  situation  on  the  eve  or  during  the  eight- 
day  summit  meeting.  His  hope  would  be  to 
force  drastic  action  by  the  big  powers  to 
break  the  Arab-Israeli  deadlock." 

Finally,  couple  THAT  with  the  now-con- 
firmed fact  that  Syria  has  secretly  transferred 
to  Eg>T3t  roughly  one-third  of  the  60  Mirage 
fighter-bombers  it  has  thus  far  bought  from 
Prance,  along  with  their  ground  equipment, 
despite  a  contract  agreement  to  use  the  jets 
only  for  self-defense. 

Now  all  of  this  may  Just  be  more  of  the 
same  old  Mideast  sand  blowing  around,  and 
I  certainly  hope  it  is.  Israeli  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Abba  Eban.  In  fact,  not  only  believes 
Sadat  Is  bluffing  again  with  his  latest  war 
threats,  but  that  it  Is  an  even  bigger  bluff 
for  Arab  countries  to  suggest  they  might 
withhold  oil  from  the  United  States  to  force 
a  change  in  our  pro-Israel  policies. 

"There  isn't  the  slightest  possibility  of 
that,"  he  said  in  Miami  Beach  this  week. 
"The  oil-buying  countries  have  alternate 
places  In  which  to  buy.  The  Arab  states  have 
no  alternative  but  to  sell  their  single  natural 
resource." 

Despite  Mr.  Eban's  optimism,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Arab  leaders — conservative  as  well 
as  extreme — have  been  giving  the  most  seri- 
ous study  to  the  use  of  their  oil  riches  as 
an  Increasingly  powerful  political  tool. 

The  subject  reportedly  was  discussed  at 
length  earlier  this  year  in  Cairo  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Arab  Defense  Council,  composed  of 
Arab  League  members.  Since  then  President 
Sadat  has  been  pushing  the  Idea  at  both 
private  and  public  meetings  with  the  chief 
oil  producers  including  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
world's  largest. 

Saudi  Arabia's  conservative  King  Faisal, 
significantly,  was  Sadat's  guest  last  weekend 
before  flying  to  Paris  for  conferences  on  oil, 
arms  and  politics  with  French  President 
Pompidou.  And  Pompidou,  significantly,  has 
'not  canceled  Libya's  1970  contract  to  buy 
110  Mirage  Jets,  although  the  contract  terms 
have  flagrantly  been  violated  by  the  transfer 
to  Egypt  of  18  to  20  of  the  60  planes  thus 
far  delivered. 

When  Abba  Eban  made  a  formal  protest 
on  this  to  France  last  month,  France  replied 
that  his  evidence  wtis  "Inconclusive."  Yet 
Pat  Sloyan  of  our  Washington  office  this  week 
was  able  to  get  Pentagon  confirmation  of 
Eban's  claims.  An  unimpeachable  Pentagon 


source  said,  flatly,  that  "a  sizable  group  of 
those  Mirages  were  moved  to  Egypt  and  they 
remain  there  now." 

When  Pompidou  was  in  the  U.S.  two  years 
ago  he  assured  me  in  a  private  talk  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  that  the 
Mirages  were  being  sold  to  Libya  to  preclude 
the  alternative  of  Russian  planes.  He  said 
Prance  could  guarantee  the  contract  would 
be  honored  by  the  buyer.  I  believed  him.  and 
later  even  noted  with  approval  the  deliber- 
ately slow  delivery  of  the  planes  ordered. 

So  what  now  has  caused  France  to  lock  the 
other  way  when  a  really  whopping  contract 
violation  has  occurred?  One  answer  could 
be  that  Prance  wants  to  keep  its  options  open 
for  the  big  Mideast  debate  which  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  has  called  at 
Egjrpt's  request  for  June  4 — exactly  two 
weeks  before  Brezhnev's  scheduled  arrival 
for  the  summit  meeting  with  President 
Nixon. 

Maybe  France,  currently  not  preoccupied 
with  a  domestic  political  scandal,  has  put 
two  and  two  together  and  suspects  the  Secu- 
rity Council  session  has  been  timed  as  a 
prelude  to  the  outbreak  of  new  anti-Israel 
hostilities  threatened  by  Sadat — an  outbreak 
which  surely  could  cause  the  direst  of  con- 
sequences for  the  sumtalt  meeting  and  for  a 
whole  lot  of  other  matters  als). 

Maybe.  But  what  seems  basically  Indis- 
putable to  me  Is  that  France  is  primarily  In- 
terested In  maintaining  Its  strong  political 
position  In  the  Arab  world — and  above  all  to 
Insure  receiving"  the  vital  oil  It  gets  as  Saudi 
Arabia's  sixth  best  customer. 

France,  In  a  word,  already  has  responded 
to  the  great  political  cloud  Inherent  In 
Arabian  oU  and  is  taking  no  chances  on  a 
cut-off  despite  Eban's  assurance  that  It 
would  never  happen. 

Many  Americans,  meanwhile,  don't  even 
realize  that  their  own  fuel-hungry  country 
Is  now  Importing  2.5  million  barrels  of  Mid- 
east oil  every  day,  and  will  be  needing  far 
more  than  that  in  only  a  few  years. 

Regular  readers  of  this  column  may  sus- 
pect by  now  that  I  have  been  leading  up  to 
a  further  emphasis  on  last  week's  theme — 
the  folly  of  allowing  our  own  vast  oU  de- 
posits in  Alaska  to  go  untapped — and  if 
they  have  they  are  dead  right. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  me  to  dismiss  the 
thought  of  those  10  to  40  billion  barrels  of 
precious  petroleum,  resting  undisturbed 
under  the  waters  of  Prudhoe  Bay  whUe  Amer- 
ican motorists  are  wondering  If  they  will  be 
able  to  get  enough  gasoline  for  the  summer 
driving  season. 

It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  that  we 
now  could  be  receiving  two  million  barrels  a 
day  of  that  Alaskan  oil,  especially  since  that 
Is  only  a  half  million  less  than  we  are  having 
to  buy  from  people  threatening  us  with  a 
hard  time  as  Number  Two  on  their  hate  list. 

And  It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  excuse  a 
certain  cabal  of  outrageously  slngle-mlnded 
environmentalists,  whose  unrelenting  efforts 
have  been  blocking  construction  of  the  800- 
mlle  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  needed  to  pump 
out  the  oil  treasure  discovered  five  long  years 
ago. 

They  are  still  at  it.  still  working  to  block 
the  line,  still  refusing  to  recognize  that 
laudable  protectionist  Ideals  require  reason- 
able attunement  to  the  realities  of  man's 
needs — as  all  practical  environmentalists 
fully  realize. 

The  group  of  extremists  who  have  been 
blocking  the  pipeline,  in  spite  of  the  negli- 
gible effect  It  would  have  on  the  great 
Alaskan  wilderness,  are  afflicted  by  what 
could  be  called  an  ostrich  complex. 

Victims  of  this  disorder  have  the  idea  that 
anything  unpleasant  to  them  can  be  blotted 
out  by  burying  their  heads  in  the  comforta- 
ble sands  of  their  illusions. 

It  has  worked  so  far  for  the  self-blinded 
lovers  of  Alaskan  caribou,  largely  because 
an  Inattentive  public  has  had  its  own  head 
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burted  In  other  matters,  but  It  won't  work 
Indefinitely. 

Our  human  requirements  for  oil  not  only 
won't  go  away,  they  are  becoming  more 
urgent  all  the  time  as  the  latest  energy  short- 
age news  continues  to  demonstrate. 

Meantime  fanatles  among  our  environ- 
mentalists have  been  rendering  their  coun- 
try a  total,  grave  and  Immense  disservice. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
came  across  copies  of  a  newsletter  pub- 
lished here  in  Washington  four  times  a 
month  by  a  Mr.  Muhammad  Tahir.  The 
newsletter  Is  called  Islamic  Items.  It 
covers  a  variety  of  subjects  relating  to 
business,  finance.  Middle  Eastern  oil,  and 
the  Palestine  question,  all  of  which 
should  be  of  concern  and  interest  to  us. 

While  we  would  like  to  think  that  any 
potential  problems  with  oil  exports  from 
the  Middle  East  are  economically  orient- 
ed. I  think  it  is  well  to  consider  that  we 
are  faced  with  possible  retaliation  be- 
cause of  our  commitments  to  Israel. 
There  appears  to  be  a  high  degree  of 
uncertainty  of  uninterrupted  importa- 
tion of  oil  from  some  of  the  oil  produc- 
ing countries  of  the  Middle  East  based 
upon  political  considerations.  If  this 
should  happen,  the  energy  crisis  as  we 
refer  to  our  situation  today,  would  un- 
doubtedly become  a  crisis  of  nightmarish 
proportions. 

Construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  would  materially  ease  a  portion 
of  our  overall  energy  problem  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  With  a  go- 
ahead  signal  from  the  Congress,  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
could  begin  within  90  days  and  be  com- 
pleted within  2 '2  to  3  years.  The  serious- 
ness of  our  situation  merits  the  prompt 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  June  1  and  Jime  8 
issues  of  Islamic  Items. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Islamic  Items.  June  I.  1973] 
President  Qaddafi's  OAU  Victory 
,  The  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) 
celebrated  its  birth  ten  years  ago  with  a 
conference  which  opened  In  Addis  Ababa 
May  26th.  The  conference  opened  on  a  note 
that  reflected  the  deep  division  between 
Africa's  leadership  and  her  people.  Algeria 
asked  the  conference  to  mark  this  historical 
occasion  by  breaking  relations  with  Israel. 

President  Maummar  Qaddafi  of  Libya  sent 
cables  to  all  African  Heads  01  State  and  he 
criticised  Ethiopia  for  "backing  Israel"  and 
called  for  the  transfer  of  the  Headquarters 
of  the  OAU  from  Addis  Ababa  to  Cairo.  In 
President  Qaddafi's  cable,  he  said  that  a 
number  of  African  countries,  including  Ethi- 
opia, still  maintained  diplomatic  relations 
with  Israel,  although  It  occupies  parts  of  an 
African  country,  namely  Egypt. 

The  American  press  has  given  much  notice 
to  certain  "diplomatic  setbacks"  of  President 
Qaddafi  at  the  recent  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  meeting  in  Ethiopia.  Thev  have 
failed,  however,  to  present  any  idea  of  the 
real  victory  which  President  Qaddafi  won  at 
the  OAU  meeting.  Namely,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  African  people  are  now  looking 
to  President  Qaddafi  for  their  ultimate  libera- 
tion from  "neocolonialism"  and  see  In  him 
hope  for  the  Africanization  of  their  destiny. 
A.  A.  Noordln.  Head  of  the  Islamic  Union 
of  the  Comoro  Islands,  relates  fpr  our  readers 
the  true  feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of 
African  people  toward  the  noble  efforts  of 
President  Qaddafi. 
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President  Qaddafi  then  reminded  his  fel- 
low African  leaders  of  all  that  Libya  has  done 
and  Is  doing  for  the  cause  of  freedom  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  which  Includes: 

Libya  is  the  main  source  of  weapons,  funds 
and  men  for  the  African  liberation  move- 
ments. 

Libya  has  closed  its  airspace  to  all  Portu- 
guese, Rhodeslan  and  South  African  flights. 

Libya  had  offered  military  assistance  and 
other  aid  to  Zambia  when  Rhodesia  closed 
their  Joint  border. 

Libya  la  the  only  African  state  that  has 
called  for  the  overthrow  of  the  white  minor- 
ity Rhodeslan  and  South  African  regimes  and 
declared  that  it  is  ready  to  send  armed 
forces  to  fight  them. 

PRESIDENT    QADDAFI'S    OAU    VICTORY 

For  us  Of  the  Islamic  Union  of  the  Comoro 
Islands,  President  Qaddafi  is  more  than  a 
brave  leader  of  both  African  and  Muslim 
lands,  but  he  Is  the  only  leader  committed 
to  helping  his  brothers  in  struggle  and  In 
faith,  financially,  militarily  and  by  all  other 
means  necessary  for  the  liberation  of  Africa. 

Every  Comorlan  of  the  Islamic  Union  looks 
forward  to  having  a  glimpse  of  President 
Qaddafi,  who  is  referred  to  by  the  members 
of  Its  youth  arm.  the  Young  Elephants  of 
Islam,  as  Al-Habeeb-l-Rais,  which  means  the 
beloved  President. 

The  members  of  the  Islamic  Union  and  the 
general  population  of  the  Comoro  Islands  as 
well  as  the  masses  of  African  people  refer 
to  him  as  the  "true  hero"  and  the  "brave- 
hearted  leader"  of  our  cause.  He  is  the  only 
Muslim  leader  who  is  willing  to  stand  up  to 
the  strong  enemies  of  our  cause,  be  they 
Zionism,  Imperialism  or  Communism. 

The  Islamic  Union  of  the  Comoro  Islands 
extend  our  deep  hearted  thanks  to  President 
Qaddafi  and  the  Libyan  Muslim  Community 
for  their  hard  work  which  they  are  doing 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Comoro  Islands 
and  for  the  liberation  of  all  Africa  and  the 
eventual  triumph  of  Islam  throughout  the 
world.  We  pray  unto  Almighty  God  for  the 
protection  and  long  life  of  our  Al-Habeeb-l- 
Rais.  President  Qaddafi.  He  has  given  us  the 
courage  to  continue  on  our  path  till  we  have 
achieved  victory,  freedom.  Justice  and  prog- 
ress for  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Africa. 

In  our  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Africa, 
we  cannot  forget  the  struggle  of  the  Pales- 
tinians. We  in  Africa  feel  a  common  bond 
with  our  Palestinian  brothers  in  their  effort 
to  liberate  their  homeland  and  to  achieve 
and  to  secure  theh-  birthright.  We  cannot 
forget  that  the  Jewish  settlers  who  drove 
the  Palestinians  from  their  homes  were  white 
European  Jews.  Therefore,  the  Comorlan  Um- 
mah  under  their  Islamic  Union  supports 
fully  the  Palestinian  freedom  fighters  in  their 
Ju£t  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Palestine. 
The  recent  Beirut  operation  by  the  Zionist 
forces  are  a  reminder  to  us  of  the  acts  of 
terrorism  perpetrated  by  the  British  Royal 
Air  Force  in  Kenya  during  the  Mau  Mau 
struggle.  The  British  carried  out  the  same 
t.vpe  of  indiscriminate  bombardments  on 
Innocent  African  villages  as  the  Zionists  are 
now  carrying  out  against  Innocent  Arab 
villages. 

Although  we  of  the  Comoro  Islands  are 
still  struggling  to  liberate  our  land  from 
the  forces  of  imperialism,  we  know  that  our 
liberation  cannot  be  complete  without  the 
destruction  of  Zionism.  As  long  as  President 
Qaddafi  lives,  the  flame  of  liberation  will 
flicker  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  African  people 
and  their  brothers,  the  Palestinians. 

Ood's  help  comes  to  those  who  strive 

With  firmness,  as  It  did  at  Badr 

Much  can  be  learnt  from  the  misfortunes 

At  Uhud.  It  Is  not  for  us 

To  question  Ood's  plan,  which  is  full 

Of  Wisdom  and  Mercy  for  all :  Our  duty 

Is  to  stand  firm  and  unswerving 

To  obey,  and  in  steadfast  courage 

To  perserve,  to  retrieve  our  mistakes. 

Not  In  grief  and  despair,  but  in  firm  hope 


In  Gtod  and  in  contempt  of  pain  and  death. 

Long  live  Islam 

Long  live  Africa 

Long  live  Palestine 

Long  live  President  Qaddafi. 

— A.  A.  Noordin. 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  May  26, 1973. 

[Reprinted  by  Special  Permission,  Business 
Week,  May  19,  1973,  Copyright  McGraw- 
Hill,  Inc.] 

Libya:  Qadafi  Paves  the  Way  foe  an 

Oil  Takeover 
Libya's  revolutionary  mystic.  Chief  of 
State  Mu'ammer  al  Qadafi,  drove  his  battered 
Volkswagen  along  Tripoli's  palm-lined  water- 
front last  week,  Jammed  on  his  brakes,  and 
strode  Into  the  dilapidated  offices  of  Radio 
Tripoli.  "Libya,"  he  announced  In  a  message 
to  the  Middle  East,  "has  been  able  to  acti- 
vate the  oil-producing  nations  of  the  world 
to  Impose  their  supremacy  on  oil." 

Western  oilmen  are  In  no  position  to  dis- 
pute Qadafi.  They  have  seen  Libyan  mlll- 
tance  break  up  contract  after  contract.  And 
now,  Qadafi  appears  to  be  heading  for  a  total 
split  with  foreign  oil  companies.  This  week 
he  flexed  his  muscles  by  cutting  off  one 
day's  worth  of  Libyan  oil  exports:  2-milllon 
barrels.  Oilmen  speculate  that  the  31 -year- 
old  Libyan  ruler  Is  looking  for  an  even  more 
dramatic  act  of  Independence  that  would 
symbolize  Libya's  approaching  political 
union  with  Egylpt  next  September.  And,  as 
he  has  in  the  past,  Qadafi  hopes  to  pull  his 
Arab  neighbors  along  with  him. 

Qadafi  has  already  demanded  100%  owner- 
ship of  foreign  oil  concessions  In  return  for 
"assurance"  of  continued  oil  supply  at  "mar- 
ket value"  prices.  So  far,  however,  the  oil 
companies — Exxon,  Mobil,  Occidental,  Tex- 
aco, Standard  Oil  of  CalU.,  and  the  Oasis 
group  of  Shell,  Continental,  Marathon,  and 
Amerada  Hess — have  refused.  But  the  nego- 
tiating climate  is  growing  Increasingly  hys- 
terical, and  some  form  of  takeover  seems 
certain. 

lemon  spies 
During  last  week's  negotiations  for  de- 
valuator  compensation,  Libyan  ell  minister 
Ezzedlne  Mabrouk  delivered  such  a  harangue 
that  company  negotiators  retreated  to  their 
Tripoli  hotel  and  refused  to  come  out.  And 
this  week  Qadafi  accused  the  Oasis  group  of 
harboring  Israel  spies.  As  proof,  he  dis- 
played some  Jaffa  lemons  found  at  the 
Oasis  camp. 

Some  Arab  rulers  ridicule  Qadafi,  while 
others  try  to  Ignore  him.  Indeed,  oil  negoti- 
ators hope  to  Isolate  Libya  by  withstanding 
Qadafi's  demands.  But  Qadafl's  wide  popu- 
lar support  In  the  Middle  East  could  make 
Isolation  Impossible.  If  Libya  wins  Its  de- 
mand for  100<^c  control,  oilmen  fear  that 
Kuwait  may  have  no  choice  but  to  go  along 
and  to  refuse  to  ratify  Its  own  agreement 
with  British  Petroleum  and  Gulf  Oil.  Under 
Its  present  agreement,  Kuwait  only  gets 
51^-  control  and  must  wait  for  that  until 
1982.  Other  oil  agreements,  for  similar  terms, 
could  collapse  Just  as  quickly.  Then  Qadafi 
would  think  the  Middle  East  even  closer  to 
his  dream  of  a  united  Arab  world. 

Qadafi  Is  already  preparing  Libya  for  that 
time.  To  promote  Libyan  Independence,  his 
government  is  forcing  foreign  oil  companies 
to  train  Increasing  numbers  of  Libyans  as 
technicians.  And  to  ward  off  any  Interna- 
tional oil  boycott,  Qadafi  Is  stepping  up  his 
search  for  new  oil  customers.  So  Is  Brazil. 
Its  state-owned  Petrobras  has  Just  signed  a 
'  long-term  oil  contract  with  Libya  beginning 
at  12.7  million  bbl.  a  year. 

DEVIATIONISM 

On  a  more  symbolic  level,  Qadafl  pro- 
motes Arab  Independence  by  refusing  entry 
Into  Libya  without  passport  identification 
written  in  Arabic.  And  last  week,  Qadafl 
extended  a  nationwide  ban  on  alcoholic 
beverages  to  foreign  oilmen  and  diplomats. 
In  a  conciliatory  spirit,  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy now  serves  soda  pop. 


Qadafl's  foreign  enemies  clearly  hope  that 
the  chief  of  state's  Arab  zeal  will  over- 
extend  itself.  Only  failure  in  a  confronta- 
tion with  international  oil  companies,  how- 
ever, would  give  Qadafi's  opponents  any  real 
standing. 

Qadafi  also  has  underground  opposition 
within  Libya.  And  he  has  found  it  necessary 
to  form  revolutionary  student  groups  in 
Tripoli  and  Benghazi  to  "comb  Libya  for 
devlationlsm."  In  particular,  the  students 
are  attacking  government  bureaucrats  who 
are  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  Arab 
revolution.  Last  week,  for  example.  Foreign 
Minister  Mansour  Klkhla  was  forced  to  re- 
sign when  his  brother  was  condemned  as  a 
"deviatlonlst." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  before 
commencing  my  statement  on  the  bill 
itself,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  absolutely  prohibit  the  export  of 
Alaskan  North  Slope  oil. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  has  again  raised  the  question 
of  the  export  of  our  oil  to  Japan.  S.  1081 
as  reported  from  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  dealt  with  this  ques- 
tion, but  the  committee's  version  does 
not  absolutely  prohibit  the  export  of 
North  Slope  oil.  My  amendment  will  ab- 
solutely prohibit  such  export. 

This  question  of  exporting  oil  is  a  red 
herring.  As  I  will  explain  later,  the  eco- 
nomics of  shipment  of  North  Slope  oil 
to  a  foreign  nation  just  does  not  make 
sense.  What  is  more,  this  oil  is  vitally 
needed  by  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States.  And,  the  question  should  be  an- 
swered by  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
export  of  North  Slope  oil  to  any  foreign 
nation. 

The  committee  bill  was,  in  my  opinion, 
suiBcient  to  meet  this  objective.  But,  if 
the  opponents  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line are  going  to  use  this  red  herring  to 
confuse  the  issue  on  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line, then  I  believe  the  bill  should  cate- 
gorically prohibit  the  export  of  North 
Slope  oil. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  understand,  has 
received  today  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton, which  sets  forth  once  again  a  very 
clear  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
administration  on  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  particularly  recites  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
has  been  most  forthright  and  forceful 
in  his  support  of  action  to  enable  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  to  be  commenced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  B.C.,  July  5.  1973. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  I  understand  that 
early  in  the  week  of  July  9  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  RIght-Of-Way  bill  recenty  re- 


ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  S.  1081.  I  also  understand  that 
Senator  Mondale  and  others  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  prevent  issuance  of  a  permit 
for  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  until  the  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  specifically  authoriz- 
ing a  pipeline  from  Northern  Alaska.  The 
amendment  envisions  that  Congress  will  not 
act  until  the  Secretary  of  State  conducts 
negotiations  with  the  government  of  Canada 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  Trans-Can- 
ada pipeline  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  conducts  an  eleven-month  study  of 
this  subject. 

This  legislation  can  materially  affect  our 
energy  supply  picture,  the  strength  of  our 
dollar,  our  foreign  relations  and  the  strength 
of  our  bargaining  position,  vls-a-vls  the  oil 
producing  countries  In  the  Middle  East.  Re- 
cent events  In  Lybla.  and  the  expressed  will- 
ingness of  some  Middle  East  countries  to 
utilize  their  oil  exports  for  political  purposes, 
require  all  of  us  to  give  this  matter  our  most 
careful  attention.  I  want  to  explain  why  I 
support  S.  1081  and  oppose  any  amendment 
that  will  delay  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

It  Is  clear,  and  no  one  disputes,  that  fol- 
lowing the  recent  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
in  the  Pipeline  Case,  new  legislation  is  re- 
quired before  I  can  authorize  construction 
of  any  new.  large  oil  or  gas  pipeline  across 
any  public  land  in  the  United  States.  Large 
pipelines  simply  cannot  be  built  within  a 
right-of-way  no  greater  than  25  feet  on  both 
sides  of  the  pipe. 

While  I  have  not  favored  every  provision 
of  S.  1081,  I  am  convinced  that  It  is  con- 
structive  legislation  that  will  give  me  the 
necessary  authority  to  permit  construction  of 
large  pipelines  that  are  vital  to  our  economy. 
Under  S.  1081,  I  would  promptly  authorize 
construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline; 
and  I  have  expressed  my  intention  to  do  so 
for  three  basic  reasons:  (1)  our  national  in- 
terest requires  the  earliest  possible  delivery 
of  North  Slope  oil  to  the  "Lower  48,"  (2) 
the  only  feasible  alternative  delivery  system 
Is  a  pipeline  across  Canada,  and  it  would  in- 
volve at  least  a  3-5  year  delay  in  delivery  of 
oil  to  the  lower  48;  and  (3)  a  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  and  tanker  delivery  system  can  be 
built  and  operated  under  safeguards  that  vrill 
protect  the  environment  and  wildlife  of  Alas- 
ka and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I,  and  Administration  spokesmen  from  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Treasury,  have 
explained  these  points  and  others  in  detail 
during  numerous  appearances  before  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  and  In  mv  letter 
of  April  4,  1973,  to  every  member  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  repeat 
the  detailed  points  I  have  made.  Rather,  I 
want  to  address  specifically  the  three  major 
arguments  being  made  by  those  who  favor 
amendment  of  S.  1081  to  deny  me  authority 
to  issue  a  permit  for  the  Alaska  pipeline 
and  require  an  eleven-month  study  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Those  argu- 
ments are  (1)  that  our  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  did  not  adequately  treat  the 
Canadian  alternative,  (2)  that  neither  I  nor 
anyone  else  in  the  executive  branch  has 
seriously  assessed  the  practical  and  political 
prospects  for  a  Canada  pipeline;  and  (3)  that 
after  an  eleven-month  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  promptly  approve  either  an  Alaskan 
or  Canadian  pipeline  with  no  overall  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  oil  to  the  lower  48  States. 
The  Impact  statement  on  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  contains  approximately  150 
pages  of  discussion  of  possible  "Trans- 
Canada  plpeime  routes.  This  extensive  amd 
detailed  treatment  Is  the  result  of  inter- 
disciplinary studies  and  official  and  unofficial 
exchanges  with  Canadians  that  extended 
over  a  period  of  at  least  a  year  and  a  half. 
I  personally  have  given  a  great  deal  of  care- 
ful attention  to  the  environmental  problems 
presented  by  the  Alaska  pipeline,  with  Its 
marine  leg,  and  those  that  would  be  en- 
countered In  Canada. 


I  sincerely  believe  that  the  environmental 
costs  and  risks  of  a  Canada  pipeline  would 
be  as  great  as  those  of  an  Alaska  line,  and 
that  the  Alaska  system  will  be  safely  built 
and  operated  under  the  stipulations"  I  will 
Impose  In  our  permit. 

Even  more  Importantly,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  feasibUlty  and  prospects  of 
building  a  ime  through  Canada  have  re- 
ceived my  most  careful  attention  and  the 
attention  of  all  concerned  members  of  the 
Administration.  I  have  discussed  these  mat- 
ters with  the  President  and  with  Secretary 
Rogers.  We  are  all  convinced  that  we  should 
not  delay  the  Alaska  pipeline  to  consider 
further  the  feasibility  of  a  Canada  pipeline. 
For  more  than  three  years  the  Canadian 
Government  has  taken  the  position  that  It 
Is  not  prepared  to  negotiate  with  the  United 
States  Government  on  the  matter  of  pipe- 
lines from  the  Arctic.  By  letter  of  June  22. 
1973,  to  Senator  Jackson,  the  State  Depart- 
ment reported  the  Administration's  assess- 
ment as  follows: 

".  .  .  the  Departments  of  State  and  In- 
terior are  convinced  that  there  Is  no  Ca- 
nadian alternative  to  the  proposed  Alaskan 
pipeline  at  this  time.  Even  If  the  Canadian 
Government  should  move  expeditiously  to 
approve  such  a  pipeline,  which  is  unlikely, 
an  Alaskan  pipeline  could  be  In  operation 
at  least  3-5  years,  and  perhaps  7-10  vears 
earlier  than  a  Canadian  pipeline. 

"We  do  not  believe  th.it  recent  Canadian 
actions  limiting  e.vports  to  the  United  States 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  future  Canadian  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Arctic  pipelines.  However,  they  do 
empha.'^ize  Canadian  determination  to'  fol- 
low policies  which  will  htisband  Canadian 
resources  to  the  maximum  extent  deemed 
nece.ssary  to  meet  Canadian  needs  projected 
well  Into  the  future.  This  attitude  and  re- 
cent remarks  by  Canadian  officials  give  no 
cause  to  change  our  view  that  the  Canadian 
Government  has  no  strong  current  Interest 
in  the  construction  of  a  Mackenzie  Vallev 
oil  pipeline  ..." 

Between  May  1969  and  March  1972.  an 
Inter-agency  task  force  devoted  manv  thou- 
sand man-hours.  Including  8  davs  of  public 
hearings,  to  studies  that  finally  "produced  a 
6-volume  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
and  a  3  volume  Economic  and  Security  Anal- 
ysis of  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline  and 
its  alternatives.  The  work  was  done  by  ex- 
perts with  many  years  of  relevant  experience. 
The  product  is  objective  and  comprehensive. 
It  has  been  available  for  public  scrutiny 
and  debate  since  March  1972.  I  am  convinced 
that  an  eleven-month  e.Tort  by  the  Academy 
will  not  add  materially  to  the  "information  or 
analyses  bearing  on  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's decision  to  grant  permission  for 
an  Alaska  pipeline  or  to  deny  such  permis- 
sion and  pursue  a  Canadian  alternative.  I 
suspect  that  even  if  Congress  should  later 
approve  the  Alaska  line  the  delav  Involved 
will  extend  well  beyond  a  vear  because  the 
Academy's  study  will  require  more  than 
eleven  months  and  the  companies  will  have 
to  re-mobilize  for  construction. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  our  Midwest  and  East  Coast 
with  adequate  supplies  of  energv"  In  the  vears 
ahead.  The  President  shares  this  concern. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  our  Increasing 
demand  for  petroleum  presents  serious  na- 
tional Issues  that  transcend  regional  inter- 
ests, and  that  it  is  in  the  Nation's  Interest 
to  increase  our  domestic  resource  base  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  hope  a:-,d  expect  that 
Canada  will  agree  to  construction  of  a  gas 
line  from  the  Arctic  to  our  Midwest  In  the 
reasonably  near  future.  We  anticipate  that 
additional  discoveries  of  oil  in  Alaska  and 
Northern  Canada  will  Justify  a  second  oil 
line  shortly  thereafter.  And  we  hope  that 
by  the  time  such  a  line  is  required,  we  will 
have  been  able  to  negotiate  terms  for  Its 
construction  through  Canada. 
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Delay  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  will  reduce 
the  total  supply  ol  oil  available  to  our  econ- 
omy during  the  period  of  delay,  thereby  in- 
creasing all  the  costs  anc  risks  associated 
with  Increased  dependence  on  Middle  East 
oil.  It  Is  not  In  the  Nation's  Interest  to  deny 
ourselves  oil  that  can  safely  be  delivered  by 
an  Alaska  pipeline  while  we  further  pursue 
the  possibility  of  building  the  first  pipeline 
from  the  Arctic  through  Canada. 

I  hope  these  views  will  'oe  helpful  to  you 
In  your  consideration  of  S.  1081. 
Sincerely  yotwa, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States;  it  is  not  just  a  bill  that  concerns 
the  Alaska  pipeline.  S.  1081  is  a  positive 
and  direct  answer  toward  clearing  up  the 
cloudy  situation  that  now  surrounds  the 
Nation's  power  and  communication  lines, 
roads,  water  routes  and  other  Important 
transportation  facilities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Of  special  importance  is  that  this  bill 
provides  the  way  for  a  development  of 
critical  importance — authorization  for  a 
right-of-way  for  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

The  energy  crisis  now  facing  America 
Is  not  just  one  crisis,  rather  a  desperate 
need  for  energy  presents  the  United 
States  with  a  number  of  critical  problems 
that  must  be  solved. 

ErONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Because  the  United  States  has  become 
addicted  to  foreign  oil  we  have  had  to 
pay  a  staggering  price  to  meet  our  for- 
eign oil  habit.  The  price  this  Nation  must 
pay  for  foreign  oil  is  mounting  day  by 
day.  Some  economists  predict  that  im- 
ported oil  from  abroad  could  result  in  a 
net  balance  of  payments  deficit  of  $10 
billion  in  less  than  7  years.  A  $10  billion 
yearly  drain  attributable  to  oil  imports 
by  1980  is  a  widely  used  figure,  but  some 
forecast  even  higher  estimates.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  pre- 
dicts at  least  a  $30  billion  deficit  by  1985 
if  America  continues  to  sit  back  idly 
gorging  itself  on  foreign  oil. 

But  these  are  modest  figures;  a  deficit 
of  threefold  this  amount  may  be  plausible 
as  the  price  of  oil  increases. 

The  real  significance  of  our  Alaskan 
North  Slope  energy  potential  is  not  just 
the  2  million  barrels  a  day  that  could 
soon  be  delivered  through  an  Alaska 
pipeline.  Nor  is  it  the  billions  of  barrels 
of  proven  reserves  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field.  Alaska  has  far  greater  reserves. 
Projections  indicate  that  the  North  Slope 
has  potential  reserves  of  as  much  as 
300  billion  barrels.  Thus  some  day  we 
might  achieve  an  Alaska  production 
alone  of  at  least  5  to  8  million  barrels 
a  day. 

Consequently  Alaska  production  could 
reduce  our  first  round  balance-of-trade 
outflows  by  at  least  $7  billion  to  $12  bil- 
lion annually.  Production  at  maximum 
rates  could  also  materially  strengthen 
our  bargaining  position  with  producing 
countries  and  increase  our  ability  to 
meet  any  supply  disruptions  with  mini- 
mum adverse  economic  consequences. 

A  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  provide 
the  vehicle  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
duce by  one-third  the  amount  of  oil  the 
United  States  will  have  to  import. 


I  think  that  is  particularly  important 
because  so  many  pedple  point  out  that 
North  Slope  oil  that  is  proved  and  pro- 
duced at  a  rate  of  2  million  barrels  a  day 
would  account  for  about  10  percent  of  our 
financial  expenditi.res  on  petroleum. 
However,  this  statistic  has  been  used  in- 
correctly, it  does  not  tell  the  true  story. 
The  right  statistic  is  that  the  amount  of 
oil  now  imported  to  America,  6.4  million 
barrels  a  day,  can  be  reduced  by  one- 
third  by  using  Alaska  oil. 

Without  Alaska  oil  that  can  be 
brought  to  the  lower  48  States  quickly 
and  efficiently,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  leave  itself  open  to  harass- 
ment from  a  handful  of  Arab  nations  who 
will  use  America's  oil  weakness  to  their 
own  selfish  advantage. 

Economists  have  suggested  that  the 
Arab  governments,  the  largest  producers 
of  oil  in  the  world,  will  be  collecting  as 
much  as  $40  billion  annually  from  their 
oil  reserves  by  1980,  up  from  less  than  $5 
billion  in  1970.  Conversely,  these  same 
nations  are  expected  to  gain  increased 
control  over  production  and  sales  policies. 
Again,  as  the  price  of  oil  increases  our 
energy  bill  will  also  increase. 

If  one  assumes  that  the  Arab  oil-pro- 
ducing states  can  spend  50  percent  of 
their  annual  oil  revenues  collected  from 
the  United  States  on  economic  develop- 
ment and  investment,  their  resources  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  will  rise  well 
over  $100  billion  in  1985.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  entire  world  reserves 
currently  amount  to  about  $150  billion, 
it  becomes  obvious  the  extent  to  which 
their  power  and  influence  in  interna- 
tional finance  will  grow. 

If  the  Arab  nations  used  these  funds  to 
build  pyramids  the  case  to  some  might 
not  be  so  disturbing.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  Arab  nations  have  been  con- 
verting the  dollars  America  pays  for  its 
oil  into  deutsche  marks,  Swiss  francs  and 
consequently  driving  the  dollar  to  record 
depths  on  the  international  monetary 
markets  thereby  subverting  the  value  of 
the  dollar  and  playing  havoc  with  the 
U.S.  economy  for  their  own  selfish  objec- 
tives. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  will 
provide  the  right  of  way  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline — a  pipeline  that  will 
bring  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  to  the 
lower  48  States  and  reduce  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  by  one-third  thus  taking 
away  from  the  Arab  states  the  ability  to 
play  havoc  with  the  dollar,  damage  the 
U.S.  economy  and  di.<5rupt  the  delicate  in- 
ternational monetary  system. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  not  only  means  a 
stronger  U.S.  economy  and  a  stable 
economy;  it  also  means  a  stronger  U.S. 
dollar  abroad.  It  will  help  revive  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  and  not  allow  our  cur- 
rency to  take  the  severe  beating  that  ve 
have  witnessed  just  this  last  week  and 
which  is  occurring  again  today.  Energy  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  economy  and 
the  pipeline  is  the  vehicle  for  insuring 
that  this  Nation  receives  the  petroleum 
lifeblood  that  it  so  desperately  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  series  of  articles  prepared 
by  the  Governor  of  Alaska  and  published 
in  the  Hearst  newspapers  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Everyman's  Stake  in  Alaska  Pipeline  Delay 
(By  William  A.  Egan.  Governor  of  Alaska) 

On  Alaska's  North  Slope,  In  just  one  fleld. 
there  are  upwards  of  16  billion  barrels  of  oil 
available  to  help  meet  our  nation's  critical 
energy  needs.  Construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  to  supply  this  oil  to  the  na- 
tion has  been  stalled  for  fo\ir  years,  and  a 
national  energy  emergency  has  been  build- 
ing that  by  now  touches  the  dally  life  of 
every  American. 

This  past  winter  In  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  fuel  shortages,  some  schools  were 
forced  to  operate  on  partial  weeks.  Factories 
had  to  be  shut  down  for  brief  periods.  Water 
commerce  on  some  of  America's  great  rivers 
was  halted  temporarily.  Airlines  had  to  make 
Intermediate  stops  to  refuel  on  cross-country 
flights  because  fuel  supplies  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  them  to  completely  au  their  tanks 
before  departing  New  York.  Gasoline  for 
trucks  and  passenger  cars,  as  well  as  heating 
and  diesel  fuels,  are  curerntly  in  scarce 
supply.  With  the  vacation  season  just  start- 
ing, motorists  already  are  encountering 
shuttered  gasoUne  stations. 

TWO    MILLION    A    DAY 

That  single  oilfield  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope,  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field,  could  at  maxi- 
mum pipeline  production  supply  the  nation 
two  million  barrels  of  oil  daily — or  about  730 
million  barrels  (12  percent)  of  the  current 
six  billion  barrel  annual  consumption. 

Also  of  great  Importance,  the  Alaska  oil 
production  would  replace  about  half  of  the 
1.5  billion  barrels  of  foreign  oil  being  im- 
pwrted  annually  and  thus  would  trim  about 
$2.5  billion  a  year  from  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  deficit  in  money  now  being  paid 
for  foreign  oil.  This  would  help  significantly 
In  easing  our  nation's  steadily  Increasing, 
and  alarming,  dependency  on  foreign  oil. 

TALKS   TO    BURN3 

Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  expressed  grave  concern 
about  the  growing  monetary  clout  of  the  Arab 
states,  due  to  their  huge  oil  exports,  when 
I  talked  to  him  earlier  this  year  during  a  trip 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  push  for  a  start  on 
pipeline  construction.  Alaskan  oil  coming  in- 
to production,  he  said,  would  have  a  great 
psychological  effect  regarding  possible  Arab 
financial  manipulations,  because  It  would  at 
least  begin  reduci.ig  our  steadily  increasing 
dependence  on  Mideast  oil. 

And,  as  Mr.  Burns  noted,  Alaska  Is  the  only 
area  In  the  nation  containing  oil  reserves  in 
the  amounts  necessary  to  have  this  kind  of 
favorable  Impact. 

ONE  OF  LARGEST 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  oilfield  Is  one  cf  the 
world's  largest.  It  contains  about  25  billion 
barrels  of  oU,  with  16  to  17  billion  barrels  of 
that  estimated  to  be  recoverable,  plus  26  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  Thus  the  field's 
worth,  presuming  a  very  coiiseri'ative  price 
of  $4  a  barrel  when  production  begins,  ap- 
proaches $70  billion,  plus  another  $26  billion 
for  the  natural  gas. 

There  reportedly  Is  speculation  In  the  oil 
Industry  of  there  being  50  to  100  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  throughout  the  North  Slope;  and 
the  late  William  T.  Pecora,  when  he  was  un- 
dersecretary of  the  interior,  estimated  the 
slope's  potential  at  125  billion  barrels. 

A   BIG   SITPPLY 

From  the  standpoint  of  total  estimated  re- 
serves, as  distinguished  from  estimated  re- 
coverable oil,  Alaska  contains  overall,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  600  billion 
barrels  of  oil  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Alaska  is.  Indeed,  an  energy  storehouse  that 
can  contribute  greatly  to  the  nation's  secu- 
rity and  financial  stability. 

From  Alaska's  standpoint,  economic  activ- 
ity   and    employment    opportunity    during 
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pipeline  construction,  plus  oil  revenuee  ac- 
cruing to  the  state  after  it  Is  completed,  will 
serve  to  advance  our  state  toward  Its  destined 
role  as  a  strong,  full-fledged  partner  In  the 
American  union. 

INCREASED  ACTlvrTY 

It  follows,  also,  that  Increased  Interest  and 
activity  regar.llng  Alaska's  numerous  other 
natural  resources  will  accompany  the  devel- 
opment of  our  huge  energy  reserves. 

A  soclal-lmi>act  study  commissioned  by  the 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  which  proposes 
to  build  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  estimates 
that  18,000  new  workers  will  be  added  to  the 
state's  work  force  during  pipeline  oonstruc- 
tlDn.  The  company  expects  to  train  2,200 
Alaska  natives  for  Jobs,  with  native  villages 
being  the  primary  source  of  hiring. 

RESEARCH,    PLANNING 

Secondary  employment  In  the  service  and 
supply  industries  Is  expected  to  raise  the 
total  work  force  to  more  than  25,000  during 
the  peak  construction  years. 

Both  the  state  administration  ar.d  the 
Alaska  Legislature  are  engaged  in  research 
and  planning  work  Independent  of  the  Alyes- 
ka-commissloned  study  so  that  the  state 
will  be  able  to  guide  the  dramatic  economic 
growth  resulting  from  the  pipeline  project 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

As  a  young  state,  and  after  years  of  neglect 
as  a  territory,  Alaska  still  faces  great  areas 
of  need  In  Improving  the  lives  of  Its  people — 
in  housing,  Job  opportunity,  transportation, 
communications,  in  easing  rural  poverty,  and 
many  others. 

We  have  made  a  good  start  toward  meet- 
ing these  critical  needs,  but  unless  we  are 
allowed  at  an  early  date  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  our  North  Slope  oil  resources, 
we  will  lo.se  momentum  in  that  effort  for 
human  betterment,  and  the  state  will  face 
serious  financial  difficulties  In  the  future. 

REVENUE    LOSS 

The  loss  in  oil  production  revenues  to 
Alaska,  because  of  the  long  delay  In  pipeline 
construction,  alreadv  approximately  $1.5 
bUlion. 

While  it  has  not  been  generally  realized 
across  our  nation,  the  revenue  to  be  realized 
from  the  production  of  Alaska's  rich  petro- 
leum resources  was,  from  the  very  first,  the 
financial  keystone  to  Alaska's  future  as  a 
state. 

Congress,  in  approving  statehood,  was  well 
aware  of  Alaska's  potentially  abundant  pe- 
troleum reserves  and  Its  favorable  action 
was,  in  fact,  premised  on  those  reserves  being 
developed  and  the  resulting  revenues  pay- 
ing the  new  state's  way  so  that  It  could  be- 
come a  strong  and  self-sustaining  partner 
of  the  union. 

Nearly  $400  million  has  already  been  In- 
vested In  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
project.  Including  more  than  $75  million 
that  has  gone  directly  for  students,  planning 
to  assure  environmental  protection.  Just 
by  Itself,  <-he  pipeline  environmental  Impact 
statement  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  during  21/2  years  of  exhaus- 
tive work  cost  $12  million. 

I  have  sensed  during  recent  months  a 
marked  change  in  national  sentiment  to- 
ward the  Alaska  pipeline  project.  I  sense  a 
pronounced  favorable  attitude  now  for 
Alaska's  position  that  the  project  must  move 
ahead  as  soon  as  possible. 

REASON    FDR    SHtFT 

This  encouraging  shift  in  national  senti- 
ment, I  would  point  out  from  my  observa- 
tions. Is  not  from  any  lessening  of  the  na- 
tional commitment  to  environmental  projec- 
tion. It  Is,  Instead,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  nation's  continuing  and  growing  energy 
emergency.  And  it  Is  from  the  increasing 
realization  of  Just  how  seriouslv  our  huge 
OU  Imports  are  damaging  the  United  State's 
monetary  position  Internationally. 


Everybody  Wants  To  Get  Into  the 

Pipeline  Act 

(By  Alaska  Gov.  William  A.  Egan) 

Schemes  for  transporting  Alaska's  North 
Slope  oil  to  the  nation  have  run  the  gamut. 
One  letter  writer  some  time  back  even  urged 
that  prison  Inmates  from  across  America  be 
marshaled  along  the  800  miles  between  Prud- 
hoe Biy  and  Valdez,  Alaska,  to  carry  the  oil 
out  in  five-gallcn  cans. 

Any  number  cf  other  plans,  plus  various 
alternate  pipe  line  routes,  were  thoroughly 
evaluated  by  the  Interior  Department  dur- 
ing the  years  of  Its  exhaustive  study  which 
established  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  route 
as  the  superior  rente. 

Amony  these  were  schemes  for  aerial  tram- 
ways cr  elevated  conveyors  such  as  those  sug- 
gested by  Brown  Enterprises  of  Scotts- 
dale,  Ariz.,  and  more  recently  by  Alexander 
Nylan  of  Dover,  Mass.,  In  a  presentation  to 
a  congressional  subcommittee.  In  the  pipe- 
line environmental  Impact  statement,  the  In- 
terior Department  concluded  that  suspended 
systems  such  as  these  "would  be  generally 
m!Te  vulnerable  to  > earthquakes,  landslides, 
and  f.oods  than  would  be  burled  pipelines." 

A  recurring  suggestion  has  been  that  a 
railroad  be  built  to  haul  North  Slope  oil. 
With  all  due  regard  for  the  seriousness  and 
sincerity  of  those  promoting  this  Idea.  I  Just 
honestly  cannot  conceive  how  oil  In  the  large 
volumes  that  will  be  Involved  In  North  Slope 
projection  could  be  moved  safely  and  de- 
pendably by  rail. 

S3    MILLION  STUDY 

A  proposal  for  a  railroad  from  the  North 
Slope  to  Whlttier.  Alaska,  underwent 
thorough  evaluation  costing  $3  million  in  a 
study  that  was  financed  by  the  state  of 
Alaska  and  the  United  States  government. 
I  especially  recall  one  conclusion  of  that 
study  when  It  was  describing  the  kind  of 
hectic  activity  that  would  be  Involved  In 
keeping  the  required  numerous  trains  on  the 
move  so  that  necessary  schedules  could  be 
maintained. 

•Rapid  unloading,"  it  said,  could  be  ac- 
complished In-motlon  by  discharging  crude 
oil  Into  a  continuous  trough  between  the 
rails." 

The  study  envisioned  a  total  of  42  trains, 
each  made  up  of  five  locomotives  and  •  •  • 
tank  cars,  being  dispatched  dallv  on  a  railroad 
with  120  high-speed  sidings  so  that  trains 
could  "roll  off  and  onto  the  main  line  quickly 
as  opposing  traffic  demanded."  Even  so, 
such  a  system  would  handle  onlv  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  oil  that  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  will  carry  at  maxlmiun  pro- 
duction. 

STAGGERING  LOGISTICS 

The  required  logistics  of  any  such  plan 
are  indeed  highly  staggering,  even  beyond 
belief.  The  risk  of  environmental  disaster 
would  be  ever  present  with  that  much 
rolling  stock  and  the  opportunltv  It  would 
present  for  equipment  malfunction  or  fail- 
ure, under  the  stress  of  high  speed  travel, 
which  could  cause  accidents  and  even  de- 
railments. 

'In  contrast,  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will 
be  burled  where  possible.  It  will  be  out  of 
sight  and  protected,  with  the  ground  above 
It  being  replanted  to  prevent  erosion  and  re- 
store esthetics.  And  the  sections  above 
ground,  to  assure  envir0nment.1l  protection 
through  areas  of  extra  heavy  permafrost,  will 
entail  far  less  mileage  of  altered  landscape 
than  would  construction  of  a  railroad. 

The  lingering  suggestion  that  North  Slope 
oil  be  transported  to  market  by  a  pipeline 
built  through  northern  Canada  to  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  is  one  that,  despite  the  con- 
tinuing clamor  of  those  newly  discovering  it. 
does  not  realistically  exist  at  the  present 
time.  That  routing,  as  well  as  presenting 
potential  environmental  problems  far  greater 
than  any  encountered  on  the  trans-Alaska 
route.  Is  Just  not  economically  rational. 
Further,  no  application  has  been  "made  for  a 


Canadian  oil  pipeline  route,  and  no  one  has 
seriously  proposed  to  build  a  trans-Canada 
line. 

Only  a  very  preliminary  feasibility  study 
exists  on  the  suggested  use  of  a  Canadian 
route.  This  study,  which  was  recently  ana- 
lyzed by  the  Alaska  Environmental  Coiiser.a- 
tion  Commissioner  Max  C.  Brewer,  indicates 
that  investigation  of  a  Canadian  crude  oil 
pipeline  is  at  the  approximate  stage  that 
TAPS,  the  predecessor  to  Alveska  Pipeline 
Service  Co..  was  in  late  1969. 

That,  cf  course,  was  when  the  United 
States  federal  Interagency  task  force  co- 
ordinated by  the  Interior  Department,  pre- 
sented TAPS  with  Its  long  list  of  penetrat- 
ing environmental  and  engmeering  questions 
and  forced  a  real  study,  particularly  as  re- 
gards permafrost,  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line route 

Thus,  the  mass(ve  amount  of  work  that 
has  since  been  completed  to  assure  environ- 
mental protection  for  construction  and 
operation  01  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline 
would  still  lie  ahead  for  a  Canadian  route. 
Completion  of  the  Alaska  line,  presuming 
work  gets  under  way  next  season.  Is  no  more 
than  four  years  away.  In  contrast,  the  time 
frame  necessary  for  a  Canadian  line  is  10  to 
11  years,  which  would  further  delay  the 
movement  of  Alaskan  oil  and  further 
heighten  the  nation's  energy  crisis. 

EXPERT    ON    ARCTIC 

Commissioner  Brewer  is.  as  former  director 
of  the  Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  at 
Barrow,  one  of  the  worlds  true  experts  on 
the  Arctic  and  on  permafrost.  He  reports  that 
the  preliminary  Canadian  feasibility  study 
"does  not  provide  an  analysis  of  the  effects, 
including  damages  associated  with  construc- 
tion activities,  on  the  environment  posed  by 
the  construction  of  such  a  pipeline  al- 
though it  does  provide  a  general  listing  of 
the  vegetation  and  wildlife  to  be  encoun- 
tered. .  ." 

He  also  reports  that  it  "does  not  provide 
an  analysis  of  the  engineering  difficulties  to 
be  encountered"  and  notes  that  In  the  Cana- 
dian study  i;  Is  stated  that  stipulations  Im- 
posed on  T.\PS  "were  not  rigidly  applied 
where  there  was  felt  to  be  a  rational  basis 
of  departure." 

Commissioner  Brewer  adds  that  "the  im- 
pression is  given  that  this  is  a  pipeline  proj- 
ect to  be  conducted  by  pipeline  companies. 
There  Is  no  Indication  ot  planning  for  either 
governmental  re-iew  or  supervision  of  ei.her 
engineering  plans  or  envlron.niental  protec- 
tive measures  in  the  proposed  (Canadian) 
project." 

ROUTES    COMPARED 

The  proposed  Alaska  pipeline  will  be  789 
miles  long,  where  a  Canadian  line  would  be 
17,38  miles  long.  The  Alaska  line  will  cross  355 
miles  of  continuous  peraiafrost  and  375  miles 
of  discontinuous  permafrost.  The  Canadian 
equlv.nlen*u.=  ,  as  envisioned  in  the  preliminary 
fea-slbility  study,  would  be  482  miles  and  918 
miles,  lor  a  total  of  1400  miles  of  Canadian 
roa-e  permafrost  or  almost  double  the  730 
miles  on  the  Alaska  route. 

The  preliminary  Canadian  study.  Commis- 
sioner Brewer  concluded,  "does  hot  offer  a 
plan  that  is  .safe  from  an  engineerine  stand- 
poin-  or  that  Is  even  minimally  environmen- 
taliy  acceptable  for  an  Arctic  area  In  either 
Al.-uska  or  Canada,  particularly  a  Canadian 
area  having  such  a  multitude  of  major  north- 
ward-flowing streams  and  siich  a  richness  in 
wildlife  propagation  habitat." 

In  contrast,  detailed  design  and  redesign 
work  filling  29  volumes  has  been  completed 
for  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline  and  filed 
as  a  project  description  with  the  Interior 
Department,  Route  selection,  surveying  and 
testing  have  been  readied  for  the  construc- 
tion phase.  The  procurement  of  pipe  and 
equipment  has  been  accomplished. 

NEGOTIATIONS    PROCEED 

Tlme-consumlng  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments prerequisite  to  the  project  have  been 
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kept  apace  of  circumstances.  Months  of  study 
were  invested  In  the  Alaska  project  prior 
to  the  filing  of  an  application.  Months  of 
subsequent  review  by  governmental  agencies 
have  been  completed.  The  laborious  process 
of  preparing  a  final  environmental  Impact 
statement  has  been  finished.  These  are  all 
steps  which  would  have  to  be  duplicated  If  a 
Canadian  Hue  were  to  be  undertaken. 

Years  of  production  would  be  lost  in 
switching  over  from  a  largely  completed 
trans-Alaska  program  to  a  trans-Canada 
program  which  has  yet  to  Jell  Into  a  specmc 
concept.  Those  lost  years  are  an  unacceptable 
sacrifice  considering  the  growing  urgency  ol 
our  nation's  energy  crisis. 

Alaska  Oil  Core  Work 

I  By  BUI  Rlntoul) 

Alaska's  Lower  CoQk  Inlet  will  be  the  scene 

of  a  coring  program  this  summer  ^h^at  .1  help 

set  the  stage  for  an  eventual  lease  sale  In  the 

hlBhly-regarded  offshore  area. 

The  Lower  Cook  Inlet,  embracing  approxi- 
mately 400  square  miles.  Is  regarded  a^  one 
of  the  likeliest  places  for  future  Alaskan  dls- 

'"^ExSatlon  Services  Co..  Inc..  Anchorage, 
will'  conduct  the  45-day  coring  P^^^sv^"^'?' 
a  group  of  companies  said  to  Include  mo^t 
?f   not    all,   of   those   with   Interests   In   the 
Uooer  Cook  Inlet.  ^     . 

The  coring  vessel  will  be  the  Heron  out  of 
Seatt!e%wned  by  Associated  Marine  Services 
The  vessel,  a  converted  Navy  net  tender,  ha^ 
been  Stted  with  over-the-slde  coring 
eaulpment  from  La  Clencla.  a  pioneer  of  ear- 
ly offsTore  work  off  California.  It'll  be  s«p- 
norted  bv  La  Clencia  as  anchor  vessel 
^  Oeologlcallv.  the  lower  Inlet  Is  said  to  be 
similar  to  the  upper  inlet,  where  four  off- 
shore oil  fields  have  been  discovered  as  well 
as  one  onshore  field.  The  fields  have  pro- 
duced about  484  million  barrels,  or  approxi- 
mately half  the  estimated  recoverable  o  1. 

Ownership  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  rights 
m  the  lowe?  inlet  is  under  dispute  between 
£e  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Federal  Govern- 

■^la^te  last  year  the  U.S.  District  Coun  m 
Anchorage  ruled  the  lower  Inlet  is  a  hlstorl- 
^Tbay  belonging  to  Alaslea  rather  than  ^- 
arm  of  the  ocean  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Ctovemment.  The  Federal  Government  has 
2?nounced  plans  to  appeal,  and  It's  expec  ed 
the  ease  eventually  will  be  decided  by  the 

^"XTthe^rourta  finally  decide  who  owns 
the  lower  Inlet.  It's  expected  that  the  o^ner- 
elther  the  State  or  the  Federal  p''^'e'-""i«"\- 
wlU  move  rapidly  to  hold  \^^^^^ .P^l\l'^l 
no  secret  that  seismic  work  In  the  loNver 
inlet  has  turned  up  interesting  structures. 

Alaska's  Oil  and  Sfa-Antipolltjtion 

Plans 

(By  Alaska  Gov.  ■William  A.  Egan) 

The  navigational  safety  aids  and  proce- 
dures planned  for  the  tanker  segment  of  the 
route  proposed  for  transporting  Alaska  s 
North  Slope  oil  to  the  nation  are  extensive 
and  impressive.  Careful  and  detailed  plan- 
ning is  going  into  this  part  of  the  planned 
operation  and  I  am  convinced  that  atten- 
tion to  environmental  protection  on  the 
tanker  route  will  be  unprecedented. 

Under  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Act  of 
1972  the  U  S.  Coast  Guard  has  far-reaching 
au'horltv  to  exercise  very  positive  control 
over  the' movement  of  oil  by  means  of  water 
transportation.  .un.*.. 

This  includes  not  only  the  responsibility 
for  providing  safe  and  complete  navigation 
svstems  but  also  the  establishment  of  tank- 
er routes  and  participation  in  the  design  of 
tankers.  It  even  extends  to  the  design  of  oil 
transfer  valves  aboard  ship  and  for  terminal 
loading  and  unloading  operations. 

The  Coast  Guard  U  working  closely  with 
shipbuilders  and  terminal  operators  so  that 


the  exacting  provisions  of  this  1972  federal 
law  will  be  fully  implemented  to  assure  the 
safe  shipment  of  Alaska  oil  by  tanker  to  the 
West  Coast,  after  it  is  transported  to  Valdez 
through  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

CONTBOL    SYSTEMS 

Very  comprehensive  control  systems  for 
tanker  traffic  have  now  been  put  in  opera- 
tion in  Houston.  San  Francisco,  and  Puget 
Sound,  and  the  valuable  experience  and  ex- 
pertise gained  from  those  will  be  available 
in  establishing  the  navigation  and  traffic 
control  systems  for  the  Alaska  tanker  route. 

The  new  tankers  being  built  to  carry 
Alaska  oil  to  the  West  Coast  wUl  have  sep- 
arate ballast  compartments.  Therefore,  any 
ballast  water  taken  on  for  vessel  stabiliza- 
tion In  rough  sens  will  come  In  contact  only 
with  clean  metal,  as  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  ballast  water  into  empty  oil 
tanks  in  vessels  which  do  not  have  separate 
ballast  compartments. 

Thus,  the  risk  of  pollution  through  ballast 
dumping  will  be  eliminated. 

As  an  added  measure,  the  state  of  Alaska 
has  strict  laws  against  the  dumping  of  oily 
ballEist  or  bilge  waters. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  new 
vessels  being  built  are,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
definition.  In  the  "supertanicer"  class  as  they 
are  prone  to  be  described  in  news  accounts. 
The  largest  ones  will  be  120,000  deadweight 
ton  vessels,  only  slightly  larger  than  many 
vessels  which  have  put  in  regularly  over  the 
years  at  the  West  Coast  ports  where  the  new 
vessels  wUl  call.  Others  will  range  in  size 
down  to  45,000  tons. 

THREE  PORTS 

Further,  their  arrivals  will  be  distributed 
among  three  West  Coast  ports  and,  thus,  the 
volume  of  traffic  will  not  be  unduly  In- 
creased at  any  one  of  the  three.  The  amount 
of  oU  destined  for  Puget  Sounds  Cherry 
Pomt  Retinery  north  of  Seattle,  for  example, 
will  require  only  25  tanker  arrivals  per  week. 
Nine  arrivals  per  week  are  scheduled  for  San 
Francisco  and  Just  under  nine  per  week  for 
Los  Angeles. 

I  think  the  United  States  Congressman 
Lloyd  Meeds,  of  Washington  state,  has  a  very 
valid  point  when  he  said  recently  that  an 
oU  line  across  Canada  to  transport  Alaska's 
North  Slope  oil  to  the  lower  states  might 
cause  more  tanker  traffic  on  Puget  Sound 
than  the  proposed  Alaskan  pipeline/tanker 
operation  would. 

Congressman  Meeds  pointed  out  that  any 
trans-Canada  line  would  have  to  have  a  spur 
line  to  the  Cherry  Point  refinery,  in  order  to 
serve  Increasing  West  Coast  petroleum  needs, 
and  tankers  would  then  load  oil  at  Cherry 
Point,  involving  larger  amounts  and  more 
arrivals  and  departures,  to  hatil  It  on  to  the 
other  West  Coast  destinations. 

The  same  reasoning  would  apply,  of  course, 
to  any  plan  proposing  to  bring  the  total 
volume  of  North  Slope  oil  through  British 
Columbia,  such  as  British  Columbia  Premier 
David  Barrett's  railroad  proposal,  for  fur- 
ther delivery  on  down  the  line  to  West  Coast 
ports. 

PRECAtrriONS 

That  such  further  delivery  would  have  to 
take  place  is  Inevitable  when  we  consider 
that  the  West  Coast  oU-using  region  (Dis- 
trict 5)  will  be  needing  an  additional  2.4 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  by  1980.  about 
the  time  North  Slope  production  would  be- 
gin flowing  through  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line If  expeditious  action  Ls  taken  now  to 
allow  the  project  to  proceed. 

Regarding  the  tanker  route  down  to  the 
West  Coast  from  the  proposed  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  terminal  at  Valdez.  Alaska,  the  ves- 
sels will  use  sea  lanes  far  out  in  the  ocean 
and  far  distant  from  any  coastline.  For  much 
of  the  way  this  distance  away  from  the  coast 
wUl  be  175  miles,  for  most  of  the  way  It 
will  be  100  miles  or  more,  and  even  on  al- 


most all  of  the  approach  to  Puget  Sound  it 
will  be  50  miles  away  from  shore.  These  ves- 
sels will  not  traverse  British  Columbia  wa- 
ters. 

We  In  Alaska  are  Just  as  determined  as  are 
British  Columbians  and  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans on  the  West  Coast  that  our  beautiful 
coastline  not  be  exposed  to  the  risks  of  pol- 
lution. And,  In  conjunction  with  vari- 
ous federal  agencies  and  the  oil  Industry,  we 
are  taking  steps  to  Insure  In  every  way  hu- 
manly possible  that  It  will  not  be. 

THE    SYSTEM 

At  Valdez,  on  the  Alaskan  end  of  the  tank- 
er route,  slmUar  equipment  and  procedures 
to  the  ones  I  have  discussed  above  will  be 
employed  to  Insure  safe  loading  at  the  ter- 
minal there. 

On  the  approach  to  Valdez,  plans  call  for 
tankers  to  come  under  control  of  the  Valdez 
terminal  communications  center  when  they 
reach  Cape  Saint  Elias— well  before  enter- 
ing Alaska's  Prince  WUliam  Sound.  An  ap- 
proaching tanker's  captain  will  at  that 
point  be  Informed  by  the  Valdez  control 
center  whether  he  can  directly  proceed 
through  Prince  William  Sound,  or  whether 
he  Is  to  reduce  speed  or  anchor  at  a  desig- 
nated point  and  wait  for  traffic  lanes  to  be- 
come available. 

Through  Prince  William  Sound,  Inbound 
and  outbound  tankers  will  use  separate  traf- 
fic lanes.  Then  through  Valdez  arm  leading 
to  the  Valdez  terminal,  only  one  vessel  at 
a  time  will  be  permitted. 

In  addition,  all  tankers  will  take  pilots 
aboard  when  they  enter  Prince  WUliam 
Sound  All  vessels  loading  at  the  Valdez  ter- 
minal must  also,  under  terminal  require- 
ments planned  as  of  now,  be  equipped  with 
depth  finder,  radio  directional  finder.  LORAN 
position  finding  system,  two  Independent 
radar  systems,  UHF  and  HP  and  single-side- 
band radio  as  well  as  radio  telegraph,  and 
must  be  capable  of  ship-to-ship  and  ship-to- 
shore  communications. 

I  am  convinced,  as  all  of  this  various  at- 
tention to  navigational  aids  clearly  shows, 
that  the  tanker  operation  from  Alaska  to  the 
West  Coast  will  be  a  model  for  the  wor  d  as 
regards  operational  safety  and  environ- 
mental protection.  And  I  can  assure  fellow 
Americans  that  the  state  of  Alaska  will  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  everything  must  be  done 
to  further  refine  and  improve  safety  meas- 
ures  to  the  very  last  degree  It  is  possible  to 
achieve. 


Alaska  Oil  Within  Easy  Reach 
(By  Alaska  Gov.  William  A.  Egan) 
It  is  obvious  now  to  all  Americans,  whether 
or  not  some  of  them  may  feel  sincere  uncer- 
tainties about  why  the  problem  Is  upon  us 
and  how  best  to  overcome  It,  that  our  nation 
is  feeling  the  first  staggering  blows  of  a  very 
real  energy  crisis. 

It  is  touching  the  dally  lives  of  eveijone 
who  m  some  way.  personally  or  through  the 
use  of  public  faculties,  depends  on  gasoline 
and  other  fuels  currently  in  scarce  supply- 
That  our  energy  crisis  Is  genuine  Is  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  reaction  In  some  quarters— 
specifically  the  Idea  that  we  should  now  in 
an  emergency  situation,  stop  everything  ana 
map  out  an  overaU  national  energy  policy, 
and  the  lingering  suggestion  that  we  should 
spend  additional  years  of  delay  InJ""'^/";,, 
ther  study  of  how  Alaska's  North  Slope  oil 
should  be  transported  to  the  lower  Unltea 
States. 

CRASH    COURSES 

Such  crash  courses  of  Inaction,  diversion, 
ary  action,  are  never  wasted  on  Imaginary 
problems.  They  are  taken  to  avoid  facing  » 
real  problem  which  people  hope  will  just  gu 
away  If  given  enough  time. 

However  America's  energy  emergency  « 
not  Just  about  to  go  away.  All  Indications 
point  to  more  of  the  same  for  the  future. 
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The  attendant  ramifications  are  a  steadily 
increasing  dependency  on  foreign  oU  which, 
before  too  much  longer,  will  reach  truly 
alarming  proportions  and.  In  turn,  a  worsen- 
ing U.S.  balance  of  pajTnents  deficit  due  in 
part  to  money  being  paid  for  foreign  oil. 

There  are  Immediate  steps  which  can  be 
taken  now  to  help  ease  the  nation's  energy 
crisis  which  are  entirely  In  concert  with  long- 
range.  overaU  energy  planning.  One  step  Is 
the  expeditious  development,  stalled  for  four 
years  now,  of  Alaska's  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field 
on  the  North  Slope  of  the  49th  state. 

In  Just  that  one  field,  there  are  upwards 
of  16  billion  barrels  of  oU  available  to  help 
meet  America's  critical  energy  needs.  Fur- 
ther, the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
which  would  carry  this  Alaska  oil  to  market 
has  been  exhaustively  studied  and  planned 
to  assure  environmental  protection  and  the 
project  Is  ready  to  move  ahead  now. 

Necessary  actions  for  this  to  the  federal 
1920  Minerals  Congress  of  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  1920  Minerals  Leasing  Act  to 
allow  sufficient  right-of-way  width  for  the 
Alaska  pipeline,  and  a  favorable  court  ruling 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  that  was  prepared  at  a  cost 
of  $12  million  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

In  addition  some  $60  million  of  private 
funds  Invested  in  the  project  so  far  has  gone 
directly  for  studies  and  planning  to  assure 
environmental  protection.  Overall,  nearly 
$400  million  has  already  been  Invested  In  the 
proposed  Alaska  pipeline. 

Route  selection,  surveying  and  testing 
have  been  completed  leading  up  to  the  con- 
struction phase.  The  procurement  of  pipe 
and  equipment  has  been  accomplished. 
Given  a  final  go-ahead  reasonably  soon,  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  could  be  completed 
and  supplying  oil  to  the  nation  In  three  to 
four  years. 

However,  some  contend  the  Alaska  propos- 
al be  postponed  for  a  year's  study  while  con- 
sidering a  trans-Canada  route  stretching 
two  and  one-quarter  times  the  length  of  the 
trans-Alaska  route.  This  would  pose  far 
greater  potential  environmental  problems 
over  that  much  longer  distance. 

Yet  another  year's  delay  would  be  only  the 
beginning  where  a  Canadian  pipeline  route 
is  concerned.  A  definitive  study  by  the  state 
of  Alaska,  the  major  findings  of  which  have 
been  presented  in  earlier  articles  of  this 
series,  places  the  total  possible  delay  more 
likely  at  11  years  in  the  tragic  event  a  Cana- 
dian route  was  decided  upon. 

This  would  be  so  because,  on  top  of  the 
financing  problem,  a  Canadian  pipeline 
proposal  would  run  Into  a  maze  of  Canadian 
legal  and  political  complexities  as  well  as  re- 
quiring an  Involved  international  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

That  state  study  also  shows  that  the 
Alaska  pipeline,  with  Its  seven-year  time  ad- 
vantage, could  supply  the  nation  3.4  bUUon 
barrels  of  oil  prior  to  the  time  oil  could 
even  begin  to  flow  through  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line. 

And  It  shows  that  a  Canadian  line  would 
not.  as  has  been  contended,  bring  low-price 
North  slope  oil  to  an  energy-hungry  Midwest. 

To  the  contrary,  the  much  higher  cost  for 
a  Canadian  line  because  of  the  far  longer 
distance  involved  woiUd  increase  the  per- 
barrel  cost  of  sending  Alaska  oU  to  the  Mid- 
west by  at  least  76 '/j  cents  over  the  cost  of 
sending  it  to  the  West  Coast.  That  would 
price  the  oil  out  of  the  Midwest  market. 

Also,  because  Canadians  have  made  it 
clear  they  will  pre-empt  50  percent  of  pipe- 
line capacity  for  their  own  oil,  our  nation 
not  only  would  lose,  through  a  Canadian 
Hne.  half  of  the  Alaskan  oil  that  it  would 
receive  through  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline; 
It  would  stand  to  lose  that  amount  of  oU 
period. 

Finally,  because  during  the  first  years  of 
oU  production  at  Prudhoe  Bay  the  natural 


gas  wUl  be  re-lnjected  to  maintain  field 
pressure  for  maximum  recovery  of  oU.  the 
much  longer  time  frame  for  a  Canadian  oil 
line  would  delay  the  movement  of  North 
Slope  natural  gas  to  the  Midwest  and  other 
areas  that  critically  need  It. 

Oil  production,  because  of  the  re-lnjectlon 
process,  must  necessarily  precede  natural  gas 
production  by  several  years. 

AGGRAVATION 

We  can  clearly  expect  years  of  continuing 
aggravation  of  our  energy  emergency  If  a 
Canadian  route  Is  chosen  to  move  the  first 
large  volume  of  North  slope  oil  to  the  lower 
states.  The  proposed  trans-Alaska  route  is 
the  only  one  that  wUl  help  us  ease  our  im- 
mediate energy  needs  in  a  logical  manner. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  our 
country  should  develop  a  comprehensive  pol- 
icy regarding  the  development,  transporta- 
tion, marketing  and  consumption  of  energy. 
But  I  am  also  convinced  that,  to  the  extent 
that  our  efforts  block  the  existing  scheme  of 
decision  makmg  whUe  that  new  policy  is 
forged,  the  crisis  wUl  explode  m  our  faces. 

We    need   an   interim  energy  policy   that 
makes  sense  in  terms  of  existing  conditions. 
The  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline  fite  logi- 
cally Into  that  needed  interim  policy. 
problems  resolved 

Opposition  to  the  Alaska  pipeline  in  the 
courts  and  in  Congress  was  initially  predi- 
cated on  natural  environmental  problems. 
Those  problems,  I  believe,  have  been  resolved 
through  diligence  In  further  research  and 
refinement  of  the  pipeline  proposal. 

And  most  concerned  Americans  would,  I 
believe,  be  similarly  convinced  If  they  had 
the  time  to  examine  the  results  of  that  mas- 
sive research  and  refinement  undertaking. 

Opposition  to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
has  now  switched  to  an  argument  that  at- 
tempts to  oppose  one  regional  economic  in- 
terest against  another. 

The  conflict  is  a  false  one. 

The  whole  nation  wUl  lose  if  the  trans- 
Alaska  line  Is  not  allowed  to  proceed  soon  be- 
cause of  the  Uluslon  of  sectional  benefit. 
The  debate  has  frozen  the  urgently  needed 
oil  resources  of  Alaska's  North  Slope  too  long 
already. 

It  Is  time  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing my  trip  to  Canada  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  submitted  a  report 
to  the  Senate  on  our  conference  with  Ca- 
nadian oflBcials.  This  statement  set  forth 
clearly  my  understanding  of  the  Ca- 
nadian position.  It  included  some  articles 
from  the  newspapers  published  in  Ottawa 
which  also,  I  think,  were  very  clear  con- 
cerning the  statements  made  by  Ca- 
nadian officials. 

Subsequent  to  a  comment  concerning 
that  visit  by  a  Member  of  the  House,  I 
again  addressed  myself  to  the  Canadian 
point  of  view  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Star.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
Canadian  meeting  and  my  letter  to  the 
Star  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  to  the  Senate  on  Conference  With 
Canadian  Ofticials 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  Ottawa,  Canada,  where  I  Joined 
six  other  Members  of  Congress  In  participat- 
ing in  a  meeting  organized  by  the  Canadian 
Parliamentary  Center  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Trade.  This  is  a  private  Canadian  organiza- 
tion, partially  funded  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

During  this  meeting,  it  was  a  privilege  to 
meet  with  the  Honorable  Donald  Macdonald. 


Minister  of  Energy.  Mines,  and  Resources, 
and  the  Honorable  Jean  Chretien,  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development. 
We  also  met  with  Canadian  officials  who  deal 
with  Canada's  National  Energy  policies  and 
the  problems  of  Canada's  energy  supplies.  In 
addition,  we  met  with  Canadian  newsmen 
and  leaders  of  Canadian  Industry.  I  have  at- 
tached a  list  of  those  with  whom  we  met  to 
this  statement — the  list  is  not  all  Inclusive 
because  we  met  additional  Canadian  offi- 
cials— from  Parliament  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  other  dlstlngulBhed  Canadians 
at  social  gatherings  hosted  by  Adolph 
Schmidt,  American  Ambassador  to  Canada 
and  Mr.  WUliam  H.  Johnson.  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Mission  of  the  VS.  Embassy  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  list  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Canadian  Parliamentary   Center  for   For- 
eign Affairs  and  Trade 

CANADA 

In  Attendance — June  1,  1973 

A.  Brown — Coal  Section,  Energy  Develop- 
ment Sector,  Department  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Resources.  Ottawa. 

J.  Read — Coal  Section.  Energy  Development 
Sector.  Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Re- 
sources. Ottawa. 

O.  J.  C.  Runnalls — Senior  Adviser.  Uranium 
and  Nuclear  Energy,  Department  of  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources. 

W.  H.  Hopper— Director.  Energy  Policy,  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Mines  and  Resources. 

Wm.  A.  Scotland — Senior  Adviser  Oil  & 
Gas — Canada-U.S.,  Department  of  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources. 

R.  B.  Toombs — Senior  Advisor.  OU  &  Gas — 
Canada.  Department  of  Energy.  Mines  and 
Resources. 

G.  M.  MacNabb — Senior  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources. 

Douglas  M.  Praser — Vlce-Chaipman,  Na- 
tional Energy  Board. 

R.  Priddle — Director.  OU  Policy  Branch, 
National  Energy  Board. 

A.  Boyd  GUmour — Assistant  Director.  Eco- 
nomics, National  Energy  Board. 

R.  L.  Borden — Chief.  International  Re- 
sources.  Industry,   Trade   and   Commerce. 

D.  W.  Fulford — Director.  Transport.  Com- 
munications Division.  Department  of  Exter- 
nal Affairs. 

R.  G.  Blackburn — First  Secretarj-.  Cana- 
dian Embassy.  Washington. 

E.  W.  Humphrys — Senior  Electrical  Advi- 
sor, Energy.  Department  of  Energy.  Mines 
and  Resources. 

Peter  DobeU — Parliamentary  Centre,  Ot- 
tawa. 


Resdmption  op  Report 
Mr,  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  no  formal 
statements  were  made  in  those  meetings,  and 
again  I  emphasize  they  were  organized  by 
the  center  under  the  guidance  of  Peter  Do- 
bell,  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
Canadian  Foreign  Service.  However,  I  have 
decided  to  set  forth  for  the  Senate  my  im- 
pressions of  these  meetings  and  my  conclu- 
sions based  upon  them.  Obviously,  these 
meetings  were  important  to  our  future  de- 
liberations regarding  pipelines  and  trans- 
portation of  oil  or  gas  from  the  Alaskan 
Arctic  to  markets  in  the  "South  48." 

At  the  outset  let  me  state  that  the  most 
Important  consideration  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  Alaskan  route  for 
the  pipeline  as  compared  to  the  Canadian 
route  Is  time.  and.  as  a  result  of  this  meeting, 
It  Is  clear  to  me  that  Canadian  officials  agree 
with  Secretary  Morton  that  it  will  take  3-8 
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years  longer  to  construct  an  oil  pipeline 
through  Canada  than  It  will  through  Alaska. 

This  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  from  the 
following  minimum  timetable  the  Canadian 
officials  outlined  for  the  oil  pipeline: 

First,  the  National  Energy  Board  of  Can- 
ada will  be  prepared  to  accept  applications 
for  a  pipeline  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Second,  It  would  take  Canadian  industry 
about  1  to  2  years  to  prepare  an  application 
for  the  Canadian  right-of-way  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  convenience  and  necessity.  The  right- 
of-way  application  Is  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development;  the  certificate  of  convenience 
and  necessity  must  be  obtained  from  the  na- 
tional energy  board — there  would  also  have 
to  be  an  application  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  portion  of  the  right- 
of-way  In  Alaska  and  an  application  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  In  the  United 
States.  It  was  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
nothing  could  be  done  by  Canadian  officials 
iintu  such  an  application  was  filed. 

Third.  The  NEB  would  take  from  1  to  2 
years  to  review  any  applications  filed  with 
It — and  would.  In  all  probability,  have  pub- 
lic hearings  on  such  an  application.  The  De- 
partment of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Ete- 
velopment  would  probably  appoint  a  three 
man  commission  to  review  any  application 
for  a  pipeline  right-of-way — this  would  take 
at  least  1  year. 

Fourth.  Highly  Important  In  this  problem 
of  delay  If  the  Canadian  route  were  selected 
for  the  pipeline  Is  the  Issue  of  Canadian 
native  claims.  Canadian  natives  have  claimed 
that  two  treatiAs  dealing  with  their  rights 
are  invalid.  In  addition,  we  were  informed 
that  Canadian  Eskimos  have  not  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  any  treaty;  consequently. 
Canadian  Eskimos  most  certainly  have 
claims  that  must  be  dealt  with. 

Industry  representatives  told  us  that  no 
corporation  would  proceed  with  a  pipeline 
until  the  Canadian  natives'  claims  were  re- 
solved by  the  House  of  Commons — and  in 
doing  so,  they  emphasized  that  the  question 
goes  beyond  the  validity  of  any  right  of  way. 
It  also  goes  to  the  validity  of  the  oil  and  gas 
leases  Issued  to  the  Industry  in  the  Northern 
Territories. 

In  other  words,  the  3  to  5  years  delay  in 
the  time  to  obtain  authorization  of  the 
Canadian  oil  pipeline  right  of  way  and  cer- 
tificate of  necessity  does  not  include  any  of 
the  unforeseeable  delays  In  the  processing 
of  the  two  applications — and,  in  particular, 
it  assumes  that  there  will  be  no  extraordi- 
nary delay  In  the  processing  of  the  Canadian 
native  claims.  The  United  States  experience 
does  not  support  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
either  rational  or  reasonable.  As  one  who 
was  deeply  involved  In  the  Alaska  Native 
claims  issue  I  feel  that  the  progress  which 
Is  being  made  in  Canada  on  this  issue,  de- 
spite the  assurances  of  the  Minister  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  does  not 
warrant  a  conclusion  that  the  Canadian  na- 
tive claims  will  be  disposed  of  preemptorlly. 
And,  attached  to  this  statement  Is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  testimony  I  gave  to  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  on  this  subject  on 
May  2.  1973  and  the  statement  I  made  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  June  22,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  excerpts  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


Excerpt  From  Statement  of  Senator  Ted 
Stevens  Bet-ore  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  June  22,  1972 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
wblch  would  likely  delay  any  proposed  trans- 
Canada  oil  pipeline  is  the  land  claims  of 
Canada's  Native  population.  In  recent  years 
the  northern  Natives  of  Canada  have  orga- 
nized to  press  for  settlement  of  their  treaty 


and  aboriginal  rights,  much  as  Alaska  Na- 
tives did  in  the  recent  past. 

In  1968,  Canada's  Indian  population  num- 
bered over  237,000,  although  most  of  this 
number  have  assimilated  Into  Canadian  life 
and  live  In  the  more  urban  provinces.  Never- 
theless, many  groups  still  have  outstanding 
land  claims  with  the  federal  government.  In 
1899  and  1921,  Treaties  8  and  11  were  nego- 
tiated with  the  Indians  of  the  MacKenzle 
District  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  but 
were  never  enacted.  With  other  Indians  no 
tlreatles  were  ever  enacted  at  all.  Finally, 
with  a  third  group  of  Indians,  no  treaties 
were  entered  Into,  In  spite  of  understandings 
that  such  treaties  would  be  negotiated.  In 
1912  complementary  federal  and  Quet)ec  sta- 
tutes effected  a  northern  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Quebec  province.  However, 
although  provisions  in  both  statutes  record 
Quebec's  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  region  and  Us 
pledge  to  obtain  surrender  of  such  claims  by 
some  kind  of  settlement,  no  settlement  was 
ever  negotiated. 

Thvis.  the  claims  of  the  various  groups  of 
Canadian  Natives  vary  considerably.  The  ju- 
dicial success  of  Canadian  Indians  whose  an- 
cestors were  promised  a  settlement  but  which 
was  never  negotiated  has  been  very  slim,  (See 
MacGulgan,  Mark  R„  'Human  Rights  and 
the  Native  Peoples  of  Canada"  46  Canada 
Par  Review  695-71 1  ( 1968)  ) , 

The  treaties  signed  in  1899  and  1921  with 
the  Indians  of  the  MacKenzle  District  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  (the  area,  it  should 
be  noted,  through  which  the  proposed  oil 
and  gas  lines  would  travel)  granted  the  In- 
dians one  square  mile  of  land  tor  each  family 
of  five.  However,  these  obligations  were  never 
fulfilled.  A  large  part  of  the  8,000  or  so 
Indian  population  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories Is  covered  by  these  two  treaties. 

In  1959  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
by  the  federal  government  which  recom- 
mended an  alternative  to  granting  the  land 
in  the  form  of  the  paynient  of  $25  million, 
plus  the  annual  payment  of  one-half  of  or.e 
percent  of  any  revenues  received  by  the 
Crown  for  mineral,  gas.  and  oil  reserves  in 
the  area  of  the  treaties.  This  recommenda- 
tion also  was  Jiever  implemented. 

Finally,  other  Indians  are  expected  to  seek 
settlements  on  the  ba.sis  of  aboriginal  rights, 
tile  foundation  for  the  claims  of  Alaska's 
Natives.  This  would  Include  the  Eskimos  of 
the  Arctic  regions  and  the  Indians  of  the 
northern  Yukon,  particularly  tliose  in  the 
path  of  the  proposed  pipelines  from  Prud- 
hoe  Bay,  Most  of  Canada's  present  Eskimo 
population  of  15,000  resides  in  the  North- 
west Territories  and  possesses  only  aborigi- 
nal claims. 

By  legislation  enacted  In  1965.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  De- 
velopment was  formed  on  the  federal  level 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering  In- 
dian Affairs. 

The  Northern  Natives  of  Canada  have  at 
present  organized  three  groups  to  settle 
treaty  and  aboriginal  rights.  The  largest  and 
best  organised  group  Is  the  Indian  Brother- 
hood of  the  Northwest  Territories.  The 
Brotherhood  is  composed  of  Treaty  Indians 
who  presently  live  on  reservations  and  re- 
ceive a  stipend  from  the  government. 

The  second  group  Is  the  InvUt  Tapirisat 
which  consists  of  Esklmcs  and  also  receives 
governmental  assistance. 

The  third  group  Is  the  Committee  for  Orig- 
inal Peoples  Entitlement  (COPE)  consisting 
of  Eskimos,  Metis  ipart  Native,  part  wliitei, 
and  non-treaty  Indians  I.e.,  Indians  who 
have  left  the  reservation  and  no  longer  re- 
ceive governmental  funds). 

The  Canadian  government  has  not  taken 
a  positive  position  toward  the  various  treaty 
and  aboriginal  claims  of  Canada's  Indians. 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  is  on  record 
as  stating  that  the  Indians'  claims  should 
be  dealt  with  on  their  legal  and  not  on  a 


basis  of  moral  rights — a  statement  indicating 
that  he  is  prepared  to  deal  with  the  treaty 
Indians,  but  not  the  non-treaty  ones — the 
Eskimos  and  the  Metis.  (Oilweek,  April  lo, 
1972). 

Moreover,  Jean  Chretien,  Minister  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  in  a 
May  18,  1972  appearance  before  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  that  his,  government  was 
"prepared  to  abide  by  the  treaties  and  wo 
have  offered  two  options  to  the  Indians, 
either  their  lands  or  a  compensation.  They 
have  not  made  a  choice."  (House  of  Commons 
Debates,  4th  Session,  28th  Parliament,  May 
18,  1972,  Vol.  116.  P.  2384).  Thus,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  Canadian  Government  is 
not  willing  to  go  beyond  its  original  1899 
and  1921  treaty  obligations  concerning  land 
allotments,  or  the  settlement  figure  of  $25 
million  proposed  in  1959, 

Likewise,  Mr.  Chretian,  in  another  dialogue 
this  very  month  (June  5,  1973)  In  the  House 
of  Commons  with  Robert  Stanfield,  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  declared  that,  although 
his  government  was  prepared  at  any  time  to 
fulfill  Its  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest  Territories,  that  it  Intended  to 
proceed  with  its  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  North  without  any  effort  to  settle  the 
question  of  aboriginal  rights.  Mr,  Chretien 
declared  that  only  If  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  gives  a  ruling  directly  with  regard 
to  aboriginal  rights  would  the  government 
"take  the  situation  in  hand  and  decide  what 
ought  to  be  done."  (House  of  Commons  De- 
bates, 4th  Session,  28th  Parliament,  June  5, 
1972,  Vol.  116.  p.  2836). 

The  activities  of  the  three  Indian  groups, 
however,  indicate  that  they  will  not  accept 
the  present  offers  of  the  government,  but  will 
press  for  a  settlement  to  Include  compensa- 
tion for  their  aboriginal  claims.  Indeed,  all 
of  the  various  chapters  of  the  Indian  Broth- 
erhood have  refused  to  meet  with  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commissioner  regarding  settle- 
ment of  their  treaty  rights. 

The  successful  efforts  of  the  Alaska  Fed- 
eration of  Natives  in  obtaining  a  generous 
settlement  of  40  million  acres  of  land,  $500 
million  in  each,  and  gas  and  oil  royalty  pay- 
ments up  to  another  $500  million  have  served 
as  a  highly  Instructive  model  for  the  Cana- 
dian Indian  groups. 

The  declared  aim  of  all  three  Indian 
groups  is  at  present  "no  settlement,  no  pipe- 
line!" {The  FinaTicial  Post,  Toronto,  April 
15,  1972),  referring  to  the  proposed  oil  and 
igas  pipelines  down  the  MacKenzle  Valley. 
The  groups  plan  to  go  to  court  to  halt  con- 
struction of  any  such  pipelines  If  they  begin 
before  the  Natives  have  received  the  kind  of 
settlements  they  are  seeking  to  both  their 
treaty  and  aboriginal  claims.  Thus,  obstruct- 
ing law  suits  are  planned  to  block  any  such 
projects,  much  as  the  law  suit  filed  in  April, 
1970,  by  five  Alaska  Native  villages  result- 
ing In  an  injunction  barring  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  from  Issuing  a  pipeline  permit. 

It  can  be  expected  that  the  legal  battles 
Involved  with  any  such  litigation  could  reach 
to  the  Canadian  Supreme  Court,  At  present, 
lawyers  for  the  groups  representing  treaty 
Indians  are  researching  the  expectations  and 
understandings  of  the  Indians  who  signed 
the  1899  and  1921  treaties  to  portray  their 
belief  that  the  wording  of  the  treaties  might 
not  have  represented  what  the  signing  chiefs 
thought  they  were  approving.  The  non-treaty 
Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  trying  to 
win  acknowledgment  that  their  aboriginal 
claims  are  Indeed  valid.  The  fact  that  the 
U,S,  Congress  explicitly  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  similar  claims  by  its  passage  of 
the  Alaskan  Natives  Claims  Settlement  Act 
last  December  should  provide  important 
legal  precedent  in  this  regard. 

Also  it  should  be  noted  that  concern  has 
grown  greatly  In  this  country  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  Indian  population  was 
treated  in  past  eras.  This  growing  sentiment 
can  be  seen  visibly  by  comparing  the  gen- 
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erous  settlement  terms  which  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress finally  accepted  as  part  of  Alaskan 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  and  the  pro- 
visions of  a  similar  bill  In  the  91st  Congress 
which  passed  the  Senate  but  not  the  House 
of  Representatives,  That  bill  passed  only  16 
months  earlier,  offered  the  Alaskan  Natives 
only  11  to  15  million  acres  of  land  and  $1 
billion  compared  to  the  40  million  acres  and 
(1  billion  agreed  to  16  months  later.  In  short 
although  the  Canadian  government  may  not 
now  be  prepared  to  accept  the  validity  of  the 
aboriginal  claims  of  Its  Natives,  political 
reality  and  public  opinion  may  force  It  at  a 
later  date  to  accept  these  claims  at  a  much 
higher,  more  costly  settlement  figure  than  It 
could  now  negotiate. 

In  summation,  the  Native  groups  of  Can- 
ada are  now  organizing  to  press  for  the 
settlement  of  their  treaty  and  aboriginal 
claims.  Whether  they  can  build  up  sufficient 
public  support  and  develop  the  legal  argu- 
ments necessary  for  blocking  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  until  their  claims  are  settled  to  their 
satisfaction  Is  impossible  to  forecast.  How- 
ever, It  does  seem  plain  that  Canada's  Na- 
tives, drawing  upon  the  experience  of  Alas- 
kan Natives,  should  be  able  to  significantly 
delay  the  construction  of  any  pipeline 
through  Canada,  be  It  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Excerpt  From  Statement  or  Senator  Ted 
Stevens 

Recent  reports  confirm  the  seriousness  of 
the  Canadian  Land  Claims,  It  is  now  ap- 
parent that  Canada's  northern  natives  have 
launched  an  all  out  drive  to  establish  their 
right  to  land.  The  key  element  of  this  drive 
Is  native  opposition  to  government  approval 
of  construction  of  a  MacKenzle  Valley  pipe- 
line. With  the  cry  of  "no  settlement,  no 
pipeline"  (The  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  April 
15,  1972)  Canada's  natives  have  raised  this 
issue,  which  the  United  States  has  Just  taken 
15  years  to  resolve.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  has  recently  agreed  to  negotiate 
treaty  claims  with  the  Indians  for  a  cash 
land  settlement.  Including  perpetual  royal- 
ties on  natural  resources.  However,  Mr. 
Trudeau  at  the  same  time  refused  to  say 
definitely  that  aboriginal  rights  existed 
legally.  These  treaties  Involve  nearly  7,000 
Indians  In  the  territories.  13,000  Eskimos 
have  no  treaties,  nor  do  5,000  Metis,  living 
side  by  side  with  the  Indians  in  the  Mac- 
Kenzle area.  In  any  event,  the  Indians  want 
to  do  more  than  Just  negotiate  their  treaty 
claims,  and  rightfully  so.  They  are  organiz- 
ing with  the  Eskimos  and  Metis  to  settle  their 
aboriginal  land  claims.  It  took  this  country 
five  years  to  settle  Alaska's  native  claims. 
The  natives  of  Canada  have  watched  Alaska's 
60,000  natives  win  a  962,5  million  dollar  cash 
and  royalty  payments  settlement  plus  title  to 
40  million  acres  of  land.  Any  major  proposed 
trans-Canada  pipeline  from  Alaska  to  the 
Lower  48  would  have  international  repercus- 
sions that  the  Canadian  Natives  could  right- 
fully use  to  gain  additional  leverage.  By  the 
same  token,  such  Canadian  native  land 
claims  would  doubtless  delay  the  construc- 
tion of  any  trans-Canada  pipeline. 

Another  potentially  serious  setback  for 
the  pipeline  Is  court  action  recently  taken  by 
the  Northwest  Territories  Indian  Brotherhood 
that  has  Imposed  a  temporary  land  freeze  on 
the  thousands  of  square  miles  of  treaty  lands 
there.  The  Indians  sought  an  Injunction 
against  any  land  disposal  In  the  400.000 
square  mUes  area  until  their  land  claims  set- 
tlement is  reached.  The  territorial  Supreme 
Court  imposed  a  three  month  land  freeze 
until  a  ruling  on  the  injunction  can  be 
handed  down.  This  lawsuit  is  breaking  new 
legal  ground  and  Is  apparently  an  issue  of 
first  Impression  In  that  Jurisdiction,  But  If 
the  injunction  is  Issued  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  a  long 
term  land  freeze  will  probably  result. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Mr.  Donald  Wright,  the  President 
of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  stated: 


"We  have  learned  from  hard  experience 
that  it  is  imperative  to  settle  the  question  of 
aboriginal  land  rights  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  any  pipeline.  The  resolution  of  this 
issue  in  Canada  is  still  In  Its  early  stages 
and  nothing  should  be  done  to  undermine 
Its  opportunity  for  successful  resolution.  To 
advocate  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  must  In- 
clude as  its  premise  a  fair  settlement  of 
Canadian  Indian  land  claims  prior  to  any 
construction  taking  place.  Based  on  our  ex- 
perience in  the  United  States,  this  wllll  re- 
quire a  number  of  years  of  careful  and 
thorough  negotiation,  perhaps  even  litiga- 
tion," 

And  this  is  only  one  major  delay,  A  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  would  raise  significant  envi- 
ronmental issues  where  there  Is  currently  no 
established  form  for  dealing  with  them  and 
could  involve  regulatory  and  Jurisdictional 
delays  beyond  any  reliable  estimate.  Recently 
Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Limited  President  Ver- 
non L.  Horte  expressed  confusion  on  Cana- 
dian federal  hearing  procedures  for  the  con- 
struction application. 

The  Northwest  Territories  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 
Jean  Chretien,  stated  that  his  department 
will  require  a  separate  hearing  from  that  of 
the  National  Energy  Board,  In  his  speech  of 
March  15,  Mr.  Chretien  stated: 

"The  Council  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
has  formally  given  Its  support  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  systems  corridor — Including  a 
pipeline  through  the  Mackenize  Valley,  pro- 
vided there  Is  Involvement  of  the  N.W.T. 
Government,  optimum  employment  of  north- 
erners, compensation  to  anyone  adversely 
affected  and  adequate  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. . . . 

"I  have  decided  that  public  hearings  will 
be  held  under  the  Territorial  Lands  Act  at 
an  appropriate  time  after  the  Department  re- 
ceives an  application  for  a  pipeline  right-of- 
way  covering  Crown  lands  which  are  within 
the  Territories  and  under  my  administration 
as  Minister  of  the  Department  at  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 

"The  purpose  of  this  enquiry  wUl  be  to 
assess  the  regional,  socio-economic  and  envi- 
ronmental implications  arising  out  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  major  pipe- 
line In  the  Territories. 

"These  hearings  will  be  held  In  addition 
to  those  required  by  law  under  the  National 
Energy  Board  Act  subsequent  to  an  applica- 
tion of  the  NEB  for  a  Certificate  of  Public 
Convenience  and  Necessity  .  ,  , 

,  ,  any  application  to  my  Department 
for  a  pipeline  right-of-way  must  be  based  on 
a  viable  project  proposal  and  must  further  be 
accompanied  by  detailed  documentation  of 
research  pertaining  to  those  areas  of  social 
and  environmental  concern  enunciated  In 
the  Government's  Guidelines  for  Northern 
Pipelines. 

",  .  .  It  is  my  intention  to  ensure  that 
any  hearings  under  the  Territorial  Lands  Act 
are  structured  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
those  Interested  in  the  project  at  the  time 
would  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  be 
represented  and  to  make  their  views  known. 
In  order  to  ensure  that  northern  residents, 
especially  the  native  people,  can  make  a 
contribution.  I  would  expect  that  the  hear- 
ings would  be  held  In  part  at  least  In  north- 
ern centres  particularly  those  closest  to  the 
proposed  pipeline  routes," 

A  national  energy  policy  for  Canada,  which 
may  come  within  the  next  few  months,  must 
be  determined  before  any  hearings  on  the 
pipeline  project  will  be  scheduled.  In  fact, 
Mr,  Horte.  the  President  of  Canadian  Arctic 
Gas  Limited,  expressed  concern  that  the 
trans-Canada  project  might  be  delayed  long 
enough  to  require  North  Slope  natural  gas 
to  be  shipped  down  through  Alaska, 

Mr,  Stevens,  Mr,  President,  It  Is  Impor- 
tant. I  feel,  to  try  to  Interpret  the  state- 
ments and  actions  of  our  Canadian  friends 


and  neighbors  from  their  point  of  view.  In 
the  first  place,  Canada  has  sufficient  oil  re- 
serves to  meet  her  future  demand  Canada 
has  at  least  10  billion  barrels  of  known  pe- 
troleum reserves  and  an  estimated  potential 
of  120  billion  barrels,  Canada  produced  493 
million  barrels  in  1971  and  exported  308 
million  barrels  to  the  United  States  in  that 
year.  Canada's  natural  gas  reserves  indicate 
a  more  positive  picture.  Canada  e,',timates 
proved  reserve  at  53  trillion  cubic  feet,  with 
potential  reserves  at  725  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  Canada  produced  only  2.5  trillion  cu- 
bic feet  of  natural  gas  in  1971  and  exported 
0.9  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  to  the 
United  States  in  that  period. 

No  significant  oil  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  Canada's  McKenzIe  River  area — on 
the  contrary,  significant  gas  discoveries,  not 
Included  In  Canada's  gas  potential  of  725 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  have  been  made  in 
the  McKenzle  River  area.  Clearly,  the  Ca- 
nadian national  Interest  lies  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  natural  gas — not  petroleum. 

The  major  national  Issue  Involved  In  the 
Canadian  appraisal  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
Is  the  potential  tanker  traffic  to  the  Puget 
Sound  with  Alaska  crude  for  refineries  in 
Washington  State,  It  was  made  very  plain 
to  me  that  the  Canadian  National  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  commit  western  Ca- 
nadian, low  sulfur — sweet — crude  oil  to  the 
Puget  Sound  to  obtain  an  agreement  from 
the  United  States  that  supertankers  would 
not  serve  Puget  Sound,  This  Is  an  offer  we 
may  not  be  able  to  refuse, 

it  Is  clear  that  tanker  traffic  is  now  a  poten- 
tial political  hazard  for  the  Trudeau  govern- 
ment. Canada  has  Indicated  it  will  send  a 
note  to  the  United  States  protesting  the  pro- 
posed tanker  traffic  to  serve  the  Eastport, 
Maine,  refinery. 

This  proposed  tanker  traffic  and  that  pro- 
posed for  the  Puget  Sound  appears  to  me  to 
be  more  of  a  political  reality  than  a  poten- 
tial environmental  risk — and,  we  should  not 
Ignore  the  implications  In  such  a  political 
risk. 

Most  significantly,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  enunciated  another  problem  with 
political  and  economic  considerations.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  Canadian  Government 
would  not  permit  an  oil  pipeline  and  a  gas 
pipeline  to  be  constructed  simultaneously 
through  Canada  to  transport  Alaskan  oil  and 
gas  to  U,S,  markets.  It  was  pointed  out  to  us 
that  If  both  pipelines  were  constructed  si- 
multaneously .here  would  be  a  severe  drain 
on  available  Canadian  manpower.  In  addi- 
tion, challenge  has  been  made  lo  Canada's 
ability  to  finance  a  gas  pipeline — let  alone  a 
gas  pip)eline  and  an  oil  pipeline  at  the  same 
time,  Canada  is  also  moving  lorward  with 
other  public  works  projects,  such  as  the 
James  Bay  hydroelectric  project  which  will 
require  $6  billion  in  financing  and  6.500 
workers  per  year  for  12  years.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  Canada  to  finance  projects  such  as 
James  Bay  hydro  and  both  pipelines  in  the 
decade  ahead.  This,  as  I  said,  most  significant 
decision  means  that  if  it  was  determined  that 
Alaskan  oil  should  go  through  Canada  It 
would  be  at  least  until  1979  before  construc- 
tion of  a  gas  pipeline  could  be  commenced. 
Obviously,  the  people  of  the  Midwest  cannot 
wait  10  years  to  receive  any  further  Increment 
In  natural  ga^  supplies.  The  one  great  hope 
that  the  United  States  Midwest  has  for  ad- 
ditional natural  gas  supply  lies  In  the  pipe- 
line to  tap  Alaskan  and  Mackenzie  River  re- 
serves for  export  to  the  South  48, 

Canada  Is  ready  to  proceed  to  process  a  gas 
pipeline  application,  Canadian  Gas  Arctic 
Study  Ltd.  and  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co. 
have  spent  about  $.10  million  for  research 
on  the  Canadian  gas  pipeline.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  this  study,  which  has  taken  3 
years  to  date,  will  be  reviewed  for  about  18 
months,  and  that  the  gas  line  could  be  con- 
structed in  about  3  years.  In  other  words.  If 
the  Alaska  pipeline  is  started  In  1974  and 
the  application  for  the  Canadian  gas  line  Is 
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filed  In  1974,  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  gas 
line  AlU  be  completed  sometime  in  late 
1978 — Just  In  time  to  commence  deliveries  of 
North  Slope  natural  gas — and  at  least  5  years 
before  gas  could  be  delivered  If  both  the  oil 
and  gas  lines  are  required  to  be  located  In 
Canada.  Moreover,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
Macken?ie  River  gas  will  be  exported  to  U.S. 
consumers  as  soon  as  the  gas  pipeline  reaches 
the  Maclienzie  River — 2  years  after  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  commences.  This  would  make 
additional  gas  supplies  available  to  the  U.S. 
Midwest  by  1975. 

Canadian  needs  for  a  gasllne  are  great — 
the  Mackenzie  River  discoveries  can  support 
about  1  billion  feet  per  day  production — 
but  at  least  4  billion  feet  per  day  Is  required 
to  support  the  trans-Canada  gas  pipeline 
of  48  Inches.  This  additional  supply  can 
come  only  from  Prudhoe  Bay  gas  reserves. 
Furthermore,  while  Canada  has  no  imme- 
diate need  for  Mackenzie  River  natviral  gas. 
It  Is  clear  that  in  about  10  years  the  Macken- 
zie River  deposits  will  be  needed  to  fulfill 
Canadian  needs.  Natural  gas  production  In 
the  meantime  would  probably  be  available 
for  export  to  the  United  States — thereby  aug- 
menting Midwest  supplies  and  actually  pro- 
viding needed  hydrocarbon  fossil  fuel  to  the 
Midwest  and  East  of  the  United  States  at 
least  5  to  8  vears  earlier  than  It  could  be  de- 
livered if  both  pipelines  are  built  through 
Canada. 

There  are  other  delay  factors — for  Instance, 
Canada  will  not  license  any  pipeline  which 
will  disturb  gravity  flows  of  rivers  crossed  by 
a  pipeline.  This  stipulation  alone  will  re- 
quire significant  research  and  design  of  engi- 
neering features  to  prevent  disturbance  of 
gravity  flow.  Furthermore,  It  was  seriously 
questioned  whether  Canada  has  available, 
without  significant  environmental  damage, 
enough  gravel  to  supply  a  footing  for  two 
pipelines  in  Canada  and,  In  my  opinion,  pro- 
ponents of  the  Canadian  oil  pipeline  have 
Ignored  completely  the  warnings  being  Issued 
by  responsible  Canadian  officials  concerning 
the  problems  the  Canadian  gasllne  will  face. 

Mr.  President,  the  Toronto  Olobe  and  Mall 
has  reported  the  controversy  concerning  the 
problems  of  financing  the  gas  pipeline  and 
has  editorially  suggested  that  even  the  gas 
pipeline  should  be  reviewed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  the  article  of  Terrance  Wills  and  the 
Olobe  and  Mall  editorial  on  this  subject  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Otticer.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  let  me  sum- 
marize the  results  of  the  meetings  we  held 
In  Canada  last  week : 

First,  it  will  take  at  least  3  to  5  years  longer 
to  construct  an  oil  pipeline  through  Canada. 

Second,  Canadian  Native  claims  are  a  sig- 
nificant cloud  on  all  oil  company  activity  in 
the  Mackenzie  River  area  and  these  claims 
must  be  honorably  settled  If  a  gasllne  Is  to 
proceed.  If  both  lines  were  to  be  proposed 
for  the  Canadian  right-of-way,  the  delay 
would  be  even  more  serious,  because  it  is 
obvious  to  me  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Is  apprehensive  about  Canadian  Native 
claims. 

Third.  Puget  Sound  tanker  traffic  is  a  real — 
political — obstacle  to  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
proposal. 

Fourth,  the  Canadian  Government's  oppo- 
sition to  constructing  both  the  oil  and  gas 
pipelines  simultaneously  can  only  increase 
the  delay  In  making  available  Alaska  natural 
gas  supplies  to  the  U.S.  Midwest. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaskan  pipeline  route 
has  been  thoroughly  studied.  An  application 
has  been  filed  for  the  appropriate  right-of- 
way. 

No  delay  Is  necessary  of  the  Alaskan 
Native  claims — we  have  solved  that  prob- 
lem already.  And,  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  U.S.  capital  market  could  support  the 
Alaskan  oil  line  even  while  the  Canadian 
capital  market  financed  the  gas  line.  Above 
all,   Mr.   President,    there   Is   no   additional 


delay  to  examine  the  route  Involved  and  no 
question  about  support  from  all  Alaskans — 
Native  and  normative — for  the  Alaskan 
pipeline. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Canadian  officials  who 
met  with  us  and  to  Peter  Dobell  and  his 
staff  for  organizing  the  conference.  I  will 
be  expounding  at  other  times  on  the  need  for 
Alaskan  oil  now — If  it  had  not  been  delayed 
we  would  not  have  any  shortages  today — but 
this  is  an  issue  for  another  occasion  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate.  Suffice  It  to  say  for  now 
that  Alaskan  oi:  and  Alaskan  gas  will  reach 
U.S.  markets  sooner,  and  with  less  expense 
•n  t!-e  long  run,  if  the  Congress  enacts 
IPC  ■  -Ion  to  modify  the  1920  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  right-of-way  limitations  and  takes 
action  to  assure  that  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
proceeds  without  further  delay. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  to 
study  this  issue  carefully — at  question  Is 
the  basic  Issue  of  whether  we  will  act  to 
alleviate  shortages  here  at  home  by  utilizing 
U.S.  reserves  or  whether  a  small  group  of 
people  who  do  not  want  any  development  of 
our  Arctic  oil  and  gas  resources  will  dominate 
this  question.  Congress  cannot  afford  to  leave 
25  percent  of  the  known  U.S.  reserves  of  oil 
and  40  percent  of  the  gas  reserves  untapped 
while  we  dance  a  Jig  to  the  extremists'  fiddle. 

We  must  produce  Alaska's  vast  resources 
to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  try  to  restore  the  value  of  our 
currency. 


Pipeline  Plan  Provides  Little  Economic 
BENEFrrs.  Report  Says  Pipeline  Unhelp- 
FXTL  TO  Economy 

(By  Terrance  Wills) 

Ottawa. — The  proposed  Mackenzie  Valley 
natural  gas  pipeline  will  provide  relatively 
little  employment  and  revenue  for  Canadians 
while  pushing  up  Interest  rates,  energy 
prices,  and  the  exchange  rate  of  the  Cana- 
dian dollar. 

"A  northern  pipeline  will  not  make  a  major 
long-term  contribution  to  the  Canadian 
economy  In  terms  of  employment  or  personal 
Incomes,"  says  a  confidential  intragovern- 
ment  report  prepared  by  the  Economic  Im- 
pact Committee  of  the  "fask  Force  on  North- 
ern OH  Development. 

"Even  with  the  most  favorable  Impact  on 
employment,  the  direct  and  Indirect  pipeline 
labor  requirements  represent  only  1  to  IVi 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  Canadian  labor 
force  (10,000.000)  during  the  years  of  con- 
struction." says  the  report,  which  Is  dated 
Oct.  6,  1972. 

"Under  existing  tax  regulations,  returns  to 
the  federal  Treasury-  will  be  minimal  (In  the 
order  of  $73  million),  and  substantially  less 
than  the  Alaska  Government  expects  to  real- 
ize from  the  operation  of  the  Alyeska  (trans- 
Alaska)  oil  pipeline  ($300  million)."  says  the 
main  body  of  the  report.  A  footnote  to  one 
of  the  tables  appended  goes  even  farther: 

"Income  tax  revenues  as  a  result  of  the 
pipeline  might  therefore  actually  decline 
substantially,  thereby  increasing  the  dlflicul- 
ties  of  Government  finance,  and  resulting  in 
up  to  $10  million  per  year  In  higher  Govern- 
ment interest  costs." 

Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Study  Ltd..  a  consor- 
tium of  oil  and  gas  and  transportation  com- 
panies, the  majority  U.S. -controlled,  seeks 
to  build  the  line  to  carry  gas  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  in  Alaska  and  the  Mackenzie  Delta. 

"Most  if  not  all  of  the  natural  gas  trans- 
ported by  the  pipeline  will  be  marketed  in 
the  U.S.."  says  the  report  of  the  committee, 
whose  chairman  Is  H.  G.  P.  Taylor,  director 
of  resource  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

The  committee  Is  one  of  five  set  up  by  the 
Government's  task  force,  which  Itself  "com- 
prises four  deputy  ministers  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Energy  Board. 

The  report  also  says:  "The  potential  costs 
of  pipeline  operations  Include  a  continuous 
upward  pressure  of  up  to  $183  million  per 
year  on  the  Canadian  dollar,  making  It  more 


difficult  for  other,  more  labor-intensive,  ex- 
ports to  be  sold  abroad;  and  a  potentially 
serious  upward  pressure  on  the  level  of  Cana- 
dian energy  prices. 

The  net  Increase  In  demand  for  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  during  the  construction  of  the 
pipeline  could  be  up  to  $600-mUllon  a  year 
over  three  years,  it  says.  "This  $600-mlUlon 
would  represent  a  significant  source  of  up- 
ward pressure  on  the  Canadian  dollar." 

The  higher  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  In  relation  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers to  sell  their  goods  In  the  United 
States. 

It  concludes  that  the  pipeline  would  be 
"a  mixed  blessing"  for  Canada. 

The  construction  of  the  pipeline — the  con- 
sortlum  wants  to  build  it  over  the  period 
1975-78 — would  generate  at  the  greatest  pos- 
sible maximum,  employment  for  105,000  each 
year.  "Unless  other  projects  requiring  simi- 
lar labor  skills  were  developed  at  an  appro- 
priate time,  construction  of  the  pipeline 
could  have  a  destabilizing  effect  on  employ- 
ment trends  in  the  economy,"  the  report 
says. 

The  Canadian  portion  of  the  pipeline  Is 
estimated  to  cost  $4.5-bllllon.  It  Is  In  the 
financing  of  the  pipeline,  and  the  corollary 
issue  of  control,  that  the  report  points  to 
some  of  the  largest  difficulties. 

"Once  an  application  for  the  pipeline  is 
approved,  control  of  its  timing  will  largely 
move  out  of  Government  hands.  At  that 
point  It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
adjust  the  timing  to  accommodate  other 
major  capital  projects  which  may  be  desira- 
ble in  the  same  time  frame,"  It  says. 

■'The  financing  of  the  $4.5-blllion  Canadian 
portion  of  the  pipeline,  especially  If  It  coin- 
cides with  other  large  resource  projects  in 
Canada  and  abroad,  will  Inevitably  put  some 
strain  on  Canadian  and  world  financial  mar- 
kets. The  Increased  demand  for  Investment 
funds  could  push  up  Interest  rates  In  Can- 
ada— particularly  If  one  of  the  conditions 
Imposed  by  the  Government  on  the  pipeline 
is  majority  Canadian  ownership." 

Energy  Minister  Donald  Macdonald  has 
said  repeatedly  that  the  Government  will 
insist  on  majority  Canadian  ownership* — but 
the  report  says  that  this  in  Itself  will  not 
guarantee  Canadian  financial  control. 

"Financial  control  of  the  pipeline  by  Ca- 
nadians would  tend  to  ensure  additional 
benefits  to  Canada.  Such  additional  bene- 
fits would  not  likely  be  forthcoming  If  Ca- 
nadians were  simply  to  achieve  majority 
ownership,  since  this  would  not  guarantee 
financial  control  by  Canadians. 

"The  likelihood  of  financial  control  relates 
to  the  question  of  probable  shareholder  be- 
havior, since  normally  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  total  shareholders  control  corporate 
policies. 

"In  contrast  to  the  possible  behavior  of 
Canadian  investors  in  the  pipeline  most  for- 
eign Investors  (especially  the  American-con- 
trolled members  of  the  pipeline  consor- 
tium) will  be  Interested  in  controlling  the 
management  of  the  pipeline. 

"It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  something 
beyond  majority  ownership  by  Canadians 
would  be  needed  to  guarantee  financial  con- 
trol of  the  pipeline." 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Govern- 
ment require  that  a  majority  of  the  direc- 
tors be  Canadian,  that  the  executive  officers 
be  Canadian,  and  that  the  Government  be 
able  to  appoint  a  director  who  would  also 
be  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  report  estimates  that  from  $250- 
mlllion  to  $750-mllllon  could  be  raised  in 
Canadian  equity  financing  for  the  line.  The 
portion  of  the  cost  to  be  raised  In  equity 
capital  would  be  about  $1 -billion,  leaving 
83.5-bllllon  to  be  raised  in  debt  financing. 
The  Canadian  content  of  pipeline  Inputs  Is 
estimated  to  He  within  a  range  of  from  J1.8- 
blllion  to  $2.9-bUllon. 

The  extent  of  Canadian  financing  and  of 
Canadian-made   materials   in   the   pipeline 
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will,  along  with  the  timing  in  raising  the 
capital,  be  the  Important  factors  governing 
the  behavior  of  the  exchange  rate  of  the 
Canadian  dollar. 

That  Is,  the  more  money  raised  In  Canada 
and  the  less  spent  In  Canada  on  materials 
for  the  pipeline,  the  less  the  upward  pres- 
sure on  the  Canadian  dollar.  Conversely,  the 
more  money  raised  In  the  United  States  and 
spent  In  Canada  on  materials,  the  greater 
the  upward  pressure  on  the  Canadian  dollar 
In  terms  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  And,  too,  the 
greater  the  inflationary  pressure  within 
Canada. 

There  will  at  least  be  localized  inflationary 
pressures,  as  the  economy  attempts  to  pro- 
duce the  $3.4-blllion  to  $5.3-bllllon  In  goods 
and  services  that  is  estimated  to  be  the  total 
Canadian  income  directly  and  indirectly  re- 
lated to  the  construction  of  the  line. 

"The  rate  of  Inflation  would  be  made  even 
worse  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  absorb 
any  Increased  foreign  demand  for  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  by  means  of  an  expanded  domes- 
tic money  supply."  the  report  says. 

"In  the  absence  of  such  offsetting  Govern- 
ment Intervention,  any  Increase  In  demand 
for  the  Canadian  dollar  would  tend  to  oush 
up  its  value — resulting  in  higher  imports 
and  lower  exports. 

"The  ensuing  net  shift  in  the  balance  of 
trade  could  be  £is  much  as  $l.e-blllion  over 
three  years. 

"In  addition  to  these  difficulties  stemming 
from  a  higher  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar, 
the  problems  of  Canadian  exporters  would 
be  compounded  by  any  further  Increase  In 
the  rate  of  domestic  Inflation." 

The  report  urges  changes  in  legislation  to 
gain  more  revenues  from  the  natural  gas  and 
Its  transportation  for  the  public  Treasury, 
(Mr.  Macdonald  has  said  he  supports  gaining 
increased  revenues  from  resources.) 

There  will  be  not  Income  tax  revenues  from 
the  line  for  its  first  10  years  of  operation 
through  tax  deferral  provisions,  the  report 
says,  and  adds:  "TransCanada  Pipelines  Ltd., 
the  largest  gas  pipeline  in  Canada,  has  not 
paid  any  Income  tax  since  it  began  opera- 
tions In  1958." 

The  report  says  that  increasing  revenues 
for  the  federal  Treasury  by  higher  royalties 
on  gas  would  apply  only  to  the  Mackenzie 
Delta  gas  and  not  to  the  Prudhoe  Bay  gas 
that  the  line  would  carry. 
_  It  recommends  a  throughput  levy  to  tax 
"the  legitimate  source  of  revenue"  provided 
by  the  transportation  of  the  Alaskan  gas.  A 
throughput  tax  of  10  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  on  a  throughput  of  1.2  trUlion 
cubic  feet  per  year  would  yield  revenues  of 
*125-mllllon  and  Increase  costs  to  the  U.S. 
consumers  by  12  per  cent. 

"What  is  clear  Is  that  for  Canada  to  accept 
anything  less  than  the  maximum  possible 
return  would  be  to  subsidize  the  U.S.  user 
at  the  expense  of  the  Canadian  taxpayers," 
the  report  says. 

Exhibit  1 
A  AL^tter  for  the  House 

A  confidential  report  prepared  by  an  In- 
ternal Government  committee  suggests  that 
the  proposed  Mackenzie  VaUey  natural  gas 
pipeline  would  produce  few  benefits  for 
Canada  and  would  damage  the  country  In  a 
number  of  important  ways. 

The  report  is  dated  October  6,  1972.  It  was 
prepared  by  the  Economic  Impact  Commit- 
tee of  the  Task  Force  on  Northern  Oil  Devel- 
opment. The  task  force  Is  made  up  of  four 
deputy  ministers  and  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Energy  Board,  and  the  economic 
committee  Is  headed  by  H.  G.  P.  Taylor,  di- 
rector of  resource  programs  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance.  The  committee  report  was 
released  unofficially  at  the  weekend.  It  is,  In 
other  words,  one  of  those  papers  which  the 
oovemment,  under  its  secrecy  guidelines, 
wwld  treat  as  not  for  public  consumption. 

Yet  It  is  a  report  In  which  the  public 
interest  Is  deeply  concerned. 


The  report  finds  that  the  pipeline  would 
provide,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  rela- 
tively few  Jobs  for  Canadians  ("only  1  to 
1  Vi  per  cent  of  the  estimated  Canadian  labor 
force").  Because  these  Jobs  would  be  tempo- 
rary, lasting  about  three  years,  they  "could 
have  a  destabilizing  effect  on  unemployment 
trends  in  the  economy". 

Tax  returns  to  the  federal  Treasury  would 
be  minimal  (TransCanada  Pipelines  Ltd.,  to 
give  a  precedent,  "has  not  paid  any  Income 
tax  since  it  began  operations  In  1958").  The 
pipeline  might  even  result  In  declining  tax 
revenues,  "resulting  In  up  to  $10-nUIlion  per 
year  in  higher  Government  Interest  costs". 
"Most  If  not  all  of  the  natural  gas  trans- 
ported by  the  pipeline  will  be  marketed  In 
the  United  States."  says  the  committee.  This 
would  not  only  f;ive  to  the  United  States  a 
limited  Canadian  resource  that  is  likely  soon 
to  be  in  short  supply  but,  by  Introducing 
U.S.  competition,  elevate  the  cost  of  Ca- 
nadian energy  resources  about  what  they 
need  be. 

The  capital  costs  of  the  project  would  be 
huge  and  probably  beyond  the  capacity  of 
Canadian  capital  markets.  Getting  "the 
money,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  could 
have  several  bad  effects.  It  would  Increase 
inflation.  It  would  put  upward  pressure  on 
the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  cutting 
Canadian  exports  of  more  Job-Intensive 
goods.  It  would  play  hob  with  the  Canadian 
balance  of  payments. 

We  would  be  cutting  our  power  to  export 
the  goods  that  create  Jobs  and  which  we  want 
to  export.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  In- 
crease our  exports  of  something— natural 
gas— which  It  may  not  be  prudent  to  export. 
Shortly  before  the  last  federal  election  Dr. 
J.  Tuzo  Wilson,  principal  of  Erlndale  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  a 
world-famous  geophyslclst.  talked  about  that 
prudence  to  a  federal  seminar  on  scientific 
activities  in  Northern  Canada.  Dr.  Wilson, 
quoting  a  barrage  of  experts,  indicated  that 
Canada  Itself  was  going  to  need  all  Its  proven 
and  unproved  petroleum  resources. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  "a  cautious  Individual 
would  be  concerned  to  husband  his  resources 
lest  he  soon  be  left  without  .  .  .  The  only 
conclusion  I  can  draw  from  this  is  that  we 
should  sell  nothing  abroad,  but  proceed  very 
slowly  and  cautiously  to  develop  supplies  to 
meet  our  own  needs.  This  will  give  us  time 
to  do  the  research  required  (to  find  in  usable 
form  the  other  sources  of  energy  that  in  the 
lifetimes  of  some  now  living  wUl  be  absolutely 
imperative)." 

The  election  threw  Dr.  Wilson's  statements 
Into  obscurity,  but  we  suggested  at  the  time 
that  they  should  be  studied  seriously  after 
the  election.  They  should  be  studied  now  In 
conjunction  with  this  secret  report. 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  told  the 
Commons  yesterday  that  the  report  was  an 
early  draft:  that  Is,  not  worth  considering 
Energy  Minister  Donald  Macdonald  said  It 
was  "negated  In  committee  discussions."  He 
told  Opposition  Leader  Robert  Stanfield  the 
decision  on  a  pipeline  would  be  made  after 
public  hearings  by  the  National  Energy 
Board. 

This  Is  not  good  enough.  If  the  findings  of 
the  committee  have  been  negated,  then  the 
public  Is  entitled  to  know  by  whom  and  with 
what  facts;  and  the  NEB  is  not  a  suitable 
Instrument  for  the  examination.  It  cannot 
assess  how  the  pipeline  would  relate  to  em- 
ployment. Inflation,  a  dollar  forced  upwards 
and  making  our  exports  uncompetitive,  our 
balance  of  payments,  Government  revenues. 
Mr.  Stanfield  asked  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion, with  all  pertinent  reports,  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  House.  The  New  Demo- 
crats made  similar  requests.  Mr.  Macdonald's 
suggestion,  that  to  take  the  matter  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  NEB  would  be  unlawful, 
was  the  sort  of  arrogant  nonsense  which  we 
had  hoped  the  Government  had  put  behind 
it. 


A  pipeline  would  touch  on  too  many  facets 
of  national  life  for  NEB  competence.  Exami- 
nation of  the  projects,  and  decisions  about 
It,  belong  to  the  Government.  Parliament 
C'ld  p-'ople. 


The  Pipeline  Problem 
Sir.  As  one  who  attended  the  oil  and  gas 
pipeline  meeting  at  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
mentary Centre  with  Representative  Ander- 
son and  Udall,  I  have  been  somewhat  amazed 
since  our  return  by  statements  they  have 
made. 

Canada  has  no  energy  crisis,  does  not  fore- 
see one,  and  her  officials  stated  loud  a:id  clear 
they  were  not  going  to  permit  the  United 
State.?  to  export  ours  to  Canada.  Further- 
more, my  congressional  colleagues  should 
have  received  another  message:  the  Canadian 
government  is  not  going  to  Just  go  through 
the  motions  concerning  a  U.S.  pipeline 
through  Canada — be  It  oil  or  gas.  These  ad- 
vocates of  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  went  to  Canada  to  ob- 
tain ammunition  to  quibble  more.  They  re- 
txirned  urging  a  crash  study  of  the  trans- 
Canadian  proposal,  apparently,  to  offset  the 
categorical  setbacks  their  preferred  route  re- 
ceived In  Canada. 

First.  Canadian  officials  agreed  categori- 
cally with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton 
that  there  would  be  a  minimum  delay  of  3-5 
years  more  if  a  Canadian  route  is  selected  for 
the  oil  pipeline — a  schedule,  incidentally, 
which  Includes  no  estimated  delay  becau.se 
of  environmental  opposition. 

Second,  the  Canadians  did  make  It  clear 
that  they  would  oppose  a  second  oil  pipeline 
through  Canada  If  the  trans-Alaska  route  la 
used  first  and  tankers  go  into  Puget  Sound 
despite  Canada's  objection.  To  meet  this 
problem,  Canadian  officials  suggested  It  was 
possible  that  Canada  would  commit  western 
Canadian  low-sulphur  crude  to  the  Puget 
Sound  area  to  offset  the  loss  of  Alaskan  oU. 
OAS  lines  would  be  delated 
Third,  Canadian  officials  made  It  very  clear 
that  If  the  United  States  sought  an  oil  pipe- 
line route  through  Canada,  the  Arctic  gas 
pipeline  through  Canada  would  be  severely 
delayed.  It  is  not  possible,  we  were  told,  for 
Canada  to  permit  construction  of  both  the 
oU  pipeline  and  the  gas  pipeline  simultane- 
ously. Each  would  cause  severe  strain  on 
Canada's  money  markets  and  labor  force — 
simultaneous  construction  of  the  oil  and  gae 
pipelines  would  disrupt  Canada's  economic 
fabric.  Furthermore,  because  gas  cannot  be 
produced  in  volume  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  for  at  least  two  years  after  oil  produc- 
tion starts,  with  at  least  a  3-5-year  delay  for 
the  oil  line,  Alaska's  gas  would  not  reach  the 
U.S.  Midwest  until  1983  at  the  earliest. 

Fourth,  competent  Industry  officials  stated 
categorically  that  no  pipeline,  gas  or  oil, 
would  be  buUt  through  Canada  until  Cana- 
dian native  claims  are  settled.  They  predicted 
that  those  claims  would  have  to  be  settled 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Neither  side  In 
the  Canadian  land  claims  dispute  has  ever 
made  an  opening  offer  to  settle.  Alaska's  na- 
tive land  claims — settled  by  the  Congress  13 
years  after  statehood  and  after  four  years  of 
Intensive  debate — should  be  a  warning  to 
those  who  advocate  the  Canadian  route. 
Again,  the  3-5-year  delay  for  the  Canadian 
oil  route  includes  no  delay  specifically  attrib- 
uted to  the  Canadian  native  claims. 

Lastly,  not  Just  the  United  States,  but  the 
whole  continent.  Is  dependent  on  proving  the 
extent  of  Alaska's  oil  and  gas  reserves. 
Alaska's  proven  reserves  will  support  one 
pipeline — Alaska's  estimated  reserves  will  re- 
quire more  than  two.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  report  on  our  energy  re- 
serves states: 

■Alaska  OH.  This  particular  estimate  as- 
sumes that  the  Alaska  (Valdez)  line  win  be 
in  operation  in  late  1977  and  would  reach 
about  1.500.000  barrels  per  day  of  oil  by  early 
1980.  It  then  assumes  construction  of  an  oil 
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line  through  Canada  In  the  early  1980's.  with 
that  line  going  on  stream  and  at  full  capacity 
by  1984.  It  also  assumes  that  considerable  oU 
will  be  found  In  the  federally  owned  Navy 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  {on  the  North  Slope) 
and  that  such  production  will  be  developed. 
The  development  of  the  preceding  combina- 
tion could  Increase  domestic  oil  production 
by  over  4,000,000  barrels  a  day.  The  Alaska 
North  Slope  Impact  Is  probably  80  or  85  per- 
cent predictable,  again  because  the  nation  Is 
tn  a  position  to  proceed  and  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  In  the  area  already.  The  neces- 
sary technology  exists  and  a  mature  Industry 
is  available." 

TWO    MILLION    BARRELS    A    DAY 

Since  we  will  need  two  oil  lines,  at  least, 
from  Alaska.  I  hope  you  continue  to  tell 
Congress  to  stop  quibbling  about  the  first 
pipeline.  Alaska's  proven  reserves  can  Increase 
U.S.  supply  by  2  million  barrels  per  day — 
and,  with  a  Canadian  gas  pipeline  being  built 
simultaneously,  the  Midwest  could  receive 
McKenzle  River  gas  by  1976,  and  Alaska's 
gas  three  years  later. 

Most  Importantly,  our  Canadian  friends 
need  to  know  that  If  they  take  the  time  to 
explain  to  us  their  procedures,  their  prefer- 
ences and  their  political  problems,  we  will  try 
to  follow  the  first,  respect  the  second,  and 
understand  the  third.  Anyone  who  did  all 
three  on  the  recent  Canadian  trip,  despite 
his  prior  position,  could  not  return  and  In- 
dicate, In  any  way,  that  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment favors  an  oil  pipeline  through 
Canada  now. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  suggestion  that 
western  Canadian  crude  oil  could  supply  the 
Puget  Sound  may  be  an  offer  we  cannot 
refuse. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  for  the  very  hard 
work  he  has  done  in  working  out  the  bill 
now  before  us.  I  also  would  Include  in 
that,  my  good  friend  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  »,  with  the  leadership  that  he 
has  shown  in  connection  particularly 
with  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  him  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

My  hope  is,  as  debate  on  this  bill 
proceeds,  that  we  will  clearly  be  able  to 
set  forth  the  reasons  why  Alaskans  sup- 
port the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  do 
not  support  the  construction  of  a  pipe- 
line through  Canada  first.  I  think  that 
the  two-pipeline  concept,  which  has  been 
articulated  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, is  a  good  one  but  It  is  vitally 
necessary,  in  our  opinon,  the  Senate  real- 
ize that  concept  is  only  viable  if  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  built  first. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  because  of 
my  sincere  conviction,  after  my  visit 
with  Canadian  oCBcials,  that  there  is  no 
way  Canada  would  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  an  oil  line  through  Canada  and 
a  gas  pipeline  through  Canada  simul- 
taneously. 

The  mldwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  Is  very  much  in  need  of  and  de- 
sires the  Mackenzie  River  gas  and  the 
North  Slope  gas.  That  pipeline  could  be 
commenced  and  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line commenced  at  the  same  time.  If  that 
were  then  started  when  the  construction 
season  begins  next  year,  it  would  be  only 
2  years  before  the  mldwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  would  be  receiving  Mac- 
kenzie River  gas  and  another  2  years  be- 


fore it  would  be  receiving  North  Slope 
gas. 

But  there  is  no  question,  to  anyone  who 
really  examines  the  situation,  that  the 
tremendous  need  of  the  Midwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  for  energy  must  be 
met  by  natural  gas,  and  it  can  only  be 
met  by  an  Arctic  pipeline  first  that  con- 
nects the  Mackenzie  River  reserves  and 
then  the  North  Slope  reserves  with  the 
great  Midwestern  portion  of  the  United 
States.  That  line  %vill  not  be  constructed 
for  at  least  10  yea-s  if  the  Canadian  al- 
ternative for  the  oil  pipeline  is  com- 
menced first. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  for  all  Americans 
to  understand  that  the  timing  of  the  need 
and  the  timing  of  our  ability  to  deliver 
Alaska  oil  and  gas  resources  to  meet  that 
need  has  led  the  administration,  has  led 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  this  body,  as  well  as  the  In- 
terior Committee  in  the  other  body,  and 
the  industry  itself,  to  conclude  that  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  must  be  built  first. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  Alaskans  to 
face  the  proposition  of  any  further  delay 
in  the  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  I  am  therefore  hopeful,  as  we 
proceed  with  consideration  of  this  bill, 
that  the  Senate  will  take  action  to  make 
its  intent  very  plain  to  the  administra- 
tion, to  the  courts,  and  to  the  American 
public,  that  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
must  be  commenced,  and  that  it  must  be 
commenced  no  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  construction  season  of  1974. 

DOMESTIC    ECONOMY 

The  construction  of  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  will  be  a  tremendous  boost  to 
the  U.S.  economy — Indeed  it  will  inject 
new  blood  into  an  ailing  economy.  Com- 
pletion of  the  Alaska  pipeline  should 
yield  a  net  benefit  to  the  economy  start- 
ing at  $1  billion  a  year  and  increase  to 
$2.4  billion  annually  by  1980. 

A  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  aid  the 
economy  in  many  different  ways  v.itli 
benefits  to  all  regions  of  the  Nation. 

What  is  also  of  great  Importance  to  the 
Nation  in  a  time  when  we  are  fighting 
imemployment  is  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  new  workers  will  find  employment  in 
Alaska  during  pipeline  construction. 
Secondary  employment  In  the  service  and 
supply  areas  will  also  add  many  persons 
to  the  list  of  the  employed. 

Jobs  will  be  created  throughout  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  numerous 
products,  goods  and  services  as  well  as 
support  facilities  that  must  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  lower  48  States  to  be  utilized 
in  Alaska.  These  needs  will  generate  new 
employment  throughout  the  United 
States — construction  of  the  trans- Alaska 
pipeline  will  keep  thousands  of  workers 
on  the  job  and  open  employment  for  the 
thousands  of  new  workers  who  enter 
America's  job  markets. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  also  in- 
ject new  life  into  some  American  indus- 
tries which  are  currently  depressed. 

The  Nation's  maritime  and  shipbuild- 
ing industry  is  one  case  in  point.  Because 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  provide  for 
the  construction  of  at  least  27  new  tank- 
ers, 73,480-man  years  of  shipyard  em- 
ployment will  be  created  in  addition  to 
3,800  permanent  jobs  for  operation  and 


maintenance  of  this  modernized  tanker 
fleet.  This  will  bring  in  more  than  $1.6 
billion  to  America's  shipbuilding  indus- 
try— an  industry  that  has  struggled  for 
survival  against  cut-throat  foreign  com- 
petition. 

When  one  considers  the  econometric 
implications  of  what  the  pipeline  means 
in  terms  of  economic  development  to 
many  related  U.S.  industries — industries 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  one 
realizes  the  great  impact — more  than  $19 
billion  to  the  economy  by  1980  that  the 
pipeline  will  bring  to  America. 

Certainly  the  great  impact  to  the  econ- 
omy and  the  related  jobs  that  will  be 
created  by  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is 
why  many  of  the  imions  of  this  country 
representing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers,  led  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
Teamsters  International  have  endorsed 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

TAPS    TO    HELP    MEET    ENEROT    DEMAND 

If  ever  there  was  a  need  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  meet  America's  energy 
shortage  now  is  the  time.  Petroleum  deal- 
ers have  been  forced  to  close  down,  our 
Nation's  industries  have  had  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  energy  thus  adding  even 
higher  prices  that  consumers  must  pay. 
Gas  stations  throughout  the  Nation  have 
had  to  ration  fuel,  Indeed  even  here  in 
Washington  only  a  handful  of  gasoline 
stations  are  able  to  serve  customers  on 
the  weekend  because  of  a  lack  of  fuel. 
Our  farmers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  se- 
cure the  energy  to  harvest  this  season's 
crops,  workers  in  the  Nation's  industrial 
plants  face  the  possibility  of  layoffs  if 
factories  are  forced  to  reduce  production, 
because  of  a  shortage  of  fuel. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  looking 
to  the  Congress  to  take  decisive  action  to 
solve  this  problem,  to  insure  that  their 
homes  will  be  heated,  that  they  can  use 
their  cars  and  other  necessities  that  re- 
quire fuel  without  the  fear  of  nmning 
out. 

Passage  of  S.  1081  will  be  a  positive 
action  toward  solving  America's  energy 
crisis.  It  will  prove  to  Americans  that 
their  Government  can  act  effectively  in 
meeting  an  important  national  need. 

Throughout  our  history  America  has 
been  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  en- 
ergy. With  one -sixteenth  of  the  world's 
population,  we  use  one-third  of  the 
world's  energy  to  meet  our  requirements. 
But  this  energy  has  provided  the  food  for 
America  to  become  the  strongest  indus- 
trialized Nation  in  the  world  with  the 
highest  standard  of  living.  The  energy- 
that  has  made  all  this  possible  is  now 
in  doubt.  In  recent  years  energy  con- 
sumption has  been  rising  more  rapidly 
than  our  gross  national  product  but  as 
our  demand  for  energy  has  increased, 
our  supply  has  dwindled  causing  the 
United  States  to  become  dependent  on 
Middle  East  oil.  Despite  this  development, 
our  search  for  new  energy  reserves  has 
almost  come  to  a  halt.  We  have  not  even 
built  a  refinery  in  this  Nation  in  nearly 
4  years. 

However,  this  need  not  be  the  case. 
Construction  of  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
will  provide  not  only  billions  of  barrels 
of  oil  to  the  United  States  at  a  time  when 
it  desperately  needs  it,  but  it  will  also 
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help  provide  the  incentive  for  new  energy 
exploration  to  help  prepare  us  for  our 
distant  energy  needs. 

Construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line is  a  new  lease  on  our  energy  life.  We 
cannot  sit  back  and  watch  America 
starve  for  energy  when  we  can  provide 
through  passage  of  S.  1081  a  pipeline  to 
bring  America  the  oil  it  urgently  needs. 

Alaska's  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  is 
available  now  to  meet  America's  needs, 
but  oil  is  only  part  of  the  energy  pic- 
ture. Alaska's  North  Slope  has  the  largest 
reserves  of  gas  known  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  This  gas  can  be 
used  in  the  industrial  East  and  Midwest 
to  pro\ide  the  energy  to  keep  American 
business  running  smoothly,  efficiently, 
and  with  the  least  amount  of  environ- 
mental damage. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  begin  to 
move  Alaska  gas  to  America  until  we 
move  Alaska's  oil.  I  cannot  stress  the 
importance  of  providing  the  right  of  way 
for  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  It  is  the 
catalyst  for  energy  survival  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  premium  for  pro- 
viding America  with  an  energy  insurance 
plan  until  we  can  develop  long-range 
energy  resources. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  a  positive 
step  to  help  meet  the  entire  Nation's 
energj'  needs — the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
is  truly  a  national  pipeline  which  will 
serve  the  national  interest. 

In  the  Midwestern  part  of  our  Nation 
where  natural  gas  is  needed  more  than 
any  other  fuel  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
will  allow  this  crucial  gas  to  become 
available  to  the  Midwest  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically. But  Alaska's  gas  cannot  reach 
the  Midwest  until  an  oil  pipeline  is  built 
first.  Construction  of  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  will  open  the  door  for  Midwest- 
em  gas. 

I  recently  wrote  to  many  members  of 
the  Midwest  gas  industry  to  illicit  their 
views  on  the  need  and  importance  of  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  My  office  has  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  those  asso- 
ciated with  the  gas  industry  throughout 
the  Midwest  urging  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  so  the 
Midwest  will  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the 
26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  Alaska  gas. 

Realizing  the  need  for  the  Midwest  to 
receive  Alaskan  gas,  the  Northern  Na- 
tural Gas  Co.  prominent  in  the  Midwest- 
em  gas  industry,  as  well  as  the  American 
Gas  Association,  are  calling  for  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
now. 

In  the  South  the  need  for  Alaskan  gas 
is  also  of  paramount  importamce.  The 
Columbia  Gas  System  report':  that  its 
service  to  industrial  and  institutional 
customers  in  West  Virginia.  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
faces  disruption  if  their  supply  cannot 
be  partially  balanced  by  Alaskan  gas. 

The  need  for  Alaska  gas  in  the  indus- 
trial Northeast  is  also  imperative.  New- 
clean  air  standards  make  Alaska  gas  an 
Imperative  for  a  cleaner  Eastern  en- 
vironment. Economically,  shipyards  in 
the  Northeast  as  well  as  other  yards 
throughout  the  Nation  are  potential  ben- 
eficiaries from  Increased  building  activ- 
ity as  a  result  of  a  trans- Alaska  pipeline. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  CONSIDERATIONS 

America's  lack  of  energy  is  not  only  an 
integral  part  of  our  domestic  policy  but 
it  plays  an  important  role  in  American 
foreign  policy. 

It  is  essential  that  America  be  able  to 
chart  an  independent  course  in  its  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  a  course  that 
need  not  be  altered  by  dependence  on 
another  nation  for  our  essential  energj' 
requirements. 

Our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  raises 
serious  doubts  as  to  our  ability  to  chart 
an  independent  foreign  policy.  As  long 
as  we  remain  dependent  on  Middle  East- 
em  oil  our  foreign  policy  decisionmaking 
must  be  tempered  with  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  hooked  on  Middle  Eastern  oil. 

Most  of  America's  foreign  oil  comes 
from  a  handful  of  Middle  Eastern  na- 
tions who  are  using  America's  oil  short- 
age in  an  attempt  to  alter  our  policy  to- 
ward Israel. 

Last  year,  officials  in  responsible  and 
influential  positions  in  several  Arab  na- 
tions made  no  less  than  15  threats  to  use 
oil  as  a  weapon  against  their  enemies  not 
surprisingly,  almost  all  of  them  singled 
out  the  United  States  as  their  enemy. 

Just  3  days  ago  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  King  Faisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia — the  largest  exporter  of  oil  to 
the  United  States  said  that  he  would 
find  it  "'difficult"  to  continue  close  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  if 
American  support  for  Israel  remains  at 
its  present  level.  Only  recently  King 
Faisal's  petroleum  minister  said  in 
Washington  that  Saudi  Arabia  may  re- 
fuse to  increase  exports  of  oil  to  the 
United  States  if  we  do  not  change  our 
stance  toward  our  Israeli  friends. 

These  are  not  just  words.  During  their 
1967  6-day  war  with  Israel,  Arab  nations 
imposed  an  oil  boycott  on  the  United 
States  on  the  false  premise  that  the 
United  States  had  participated  with  Is- 
rael on  an  attack  on  Cairo.  The  charges 
were  quickly  refuted  but  the  Arabs  con- 
tinued to  withhold  oil  from  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a  month.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  United  States,  the  boycott 
came  at  a  time  when  we  were  importing 
slightly  less  than  half  a  million  barrels 
a  day  from  the  Arab  nations. 

Only  last  month,  Libya  shut  off  oil 
production  to  the  United  States  for  a  day 
saying  that  Arab  States  should  use  their 
oil  as  a  "slap  in  the  face  of  America." 

Today  there  is  strong  debate  going  on 
among  the  Arab  oil  producing  states  over 
freezing  oil  production  for  the  United 
States  at  present  levels  or  possibly  re- 
ducing oil  for  export  to  the  United 
States. 

This  could  create  problems  of  cata- 
strophic dimensions  for  the  United 
States. 

Construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line w^ould  take  the  slap  away  from  the 
Arab  nations,  because  w-e  could  rely  on 
North  Slope  oil  to  substantially  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  America 
would  be  assured  of  charting  its  own 
course  of  policy  in  the  Middle  East — not 
be  in  the  position  of  having  our  Middle 
Eastern  foreign  policy  dictated  to  us. 

But  the  Middle  East  is  not  the  only 
part  of  the  globe  where  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  have  a  strong  supply  of 
domestic  fuel  is  an  integral  part  of  for- 


eign policy.  We  need  oil  to  support  our 
military  units  and  maintain  a  strong 
U.S.  defense. 

TAPS    MEANS    A    CLEANER    AMERICA 

The  trans- Alaska  pipeline  is  not  just 
important  to  solving  America's  energy 
crisis,  reducing  our  balance-of-paj  ments 
problem,  aiding  the  U.S.  economy  and 
insuring  our  national  interest — the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  cleaning  up  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  energy  to  clean 
up  our  environment.  In  fact,  Alaska  en- 
ergy is  an  important  national  asset  to- 
ward solving  America's  environmental 
crisis. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
told  me  that  many  of  the  Nation  s  sew- 
age and  water  treatment  plants  may 
have  to  reduce  their  operations  signifi- 
cantly because  of  lack  of  energy.  The 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  help  provide 
the  energy  necessary  to  keep  America's 
saiiltation  systems  working. 

But  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  means 
much  more  to  the  environment  for  it 
takes  energy  to  clean  up  our  streams, 
our  rivers,  and  our  lakes.  Alaska  energy 
can  do  much  to  clean  our  en'vironment 
and  keep  it  clean. 

Alaska  natural  gas  will  mean  a  cleaner 
industry,  because  using  Alaska  natural 
gas  industrial  pollution  will  be  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

Energy  is  an  important  part  of  pro- 
tecting the  ecology  and  construction  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  make  en- 
ergy available  to  help  protect  the  ecol- 
ogy. The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  creating  a  cleaner  na- 
tional environment. 

WHAT  TAPS  MEANS  TO  ALASKA 

As  a  Senator  from  Alaska  I  know  that 
construction  of  the  trans-Alsiska  pipeline 
is  the  single  most  important  event  for 
Alaska  since  statehood. 

A  trans-Alaska  pipeline  to  tap  our 
bountiful  natural  resources  is  of  ultimate 
importance  to  Alaska — for  natural  re- 
sources are  our  greatest  asset. 

Although  Alaska  is  a  large  State  and 
a  great  State  we  are  now  an  economi- 
cally troubled  State.  We  have  the  highest 
rate  of  unemployment  per  capita  in  the 
Nation.  Our  standard  of  living  falls 
sharply  below  the  national  average.  We 
lack  many  of  the  modest  requirements 
for  life  which  are  taken  for  granted  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line will  help  us  solve  our  problems.  It 
will  add  more  than  $300  million  a  year  to 
our  State  so  we  can  build  hospitals, 
schools,  and  provide  food  for  the  many 
Alaskans  who  are  horribly  undernour- 
ished and  in  many  cases  starving.  We 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  severe  social 
problems  which  destroy  so  many  lives 
and  ruin  so  many  of  our  children  and 
young  adults.  We  will  be  able  to  provide 
funds  to  Alaska's  Natives,  funds  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the  Native  Claims 
Act. 

As  you  know  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Alaska  have  been  depending  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  many  of  our  bills 
and  to  keep  us  afloat.  Alaskans  are  inde- 
pendent people  who  do  not  want  others 
to  carry  our  burden — we  have  a  great 
State,  a  beautiful  State,  and  we  want  to 
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be  responsible  for  our  State — not  be  de- 
pendent on  the  Federal  Gtovernment  like 
a  child  waiting  for  his  weekly  allowance. 
Construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line will  change  that  trend. 

As  Alaskans  we  need  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  and  Alaskans  want  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

Construction  of  a  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line will  enable  us  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves thus  saving  the  American  taxpay- 
er millions  of  dollars  annually.  Millions 
of  dollars  that  would  be  made  available 
to  meet  America's  problems  in  our  huge 
urban  centers  and  other  areas  where  an 
intensive  national  effort  is  so  sorely 
needed. 

Because  we  would  be  able  to  take  care 
of  ourselves  we  would  not  have  to  come 
hat  in  hand  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  help  because  we  \\ill  be  able  to 
help  ourselves. 

The  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  will  allow 
us  to  help  ourselves.  It  would  allow  us 
to  feed  our  hungry,  build  hospitals  to 
care  for  our  sick,  and  educate  our  young 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
United  States  with  the  energy  it  needs  to 
keep  moving  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
us  to  restore  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
help  insure  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  truly  a  top 
American  priority  that  will  not  only  al- 
low us  to  help  solve  many  American 
problems,  but  will  simultaneously  create 
a  stronger  America. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  create 
Jobs,  will  provide  the  incentive  for  ex- 
ploration providing  us  with  exciting  new 
opportunities  and  positive  challenges. 

CONC1.USI0N 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  entire  country.  It  is  long  in  com- 
ing and  we  must  move  now  to  keep  pace 
with  today's  requirements.  Mr.  Jackson's 
bill  allows  us  to  do  that. 

A  right-of-way  for  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline — which  Is  a  criti- 
cal part  of  this  bill — will  allow  us  to  face 
up  to  the  energy  crisis.  It  will  provide 
us  with  the  thrust  to  move  forward  in 
meeting  America's  energy  need.  Indeed, 
it  will  provide  the  catalyst  for  increased 
energy  exploration  to  meet  future  needs. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  when  one 
considers  the  urgency  of  America's  en- 
ergy crisis  that  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
can  bring  the  oil  we  need  to  the  Nation 
faster  than  any  other  method.  Passage  of 
S.  1081  will  allow  us  to  set  the  pipeline 
In  motion  now.  We  will  not  have  to  wait 
for  continuing  delays,  because  the  pipe- 
line is  ready  to  go  to  work  for  Amei 
tea  now. 

The  people  of  America  know  that  we 
must  move  now  to  solve  this  problem. 
They  are  looking  toward  Congress  to  act 
to  head  off  a  problem  that  if  nothing  is 
done  will  become  critical. 

Providing  the  right  of  way  for  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  providing  the 
right  of  way  toward  meeting  not  only 
the  Nation's  energy  crisis — but  it  pro- 
vides the  avenues  toward  alleviating  the 
Nation's  balance-of-payments  problem, 
our  domestic  economic  troubles  as  well 
as  bolstering  oiu-  national  interest  in  the 
world  arena. 


Truly  a  right  of  way  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  is  a  national  necessity. 
It  is  in  our  interest  and  will  help  all 
parts  of  this  Nation  not  only  in  the  near 
future,  but  in  the  many  years  ahead. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
be)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    298 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson)  has  an  amendment, 
No.  298.  and  I  should  like  to  call  up  that 
amendment  at  this  time,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  page  32,  line  13,  add"the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  115.  Section  4417a  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  i46  U.S.C.  391a),  as 
amended  by  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  424.  Public  Law" 92-340 ) . 
is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

"(C)  Rules  and  Regulations  published  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (7)  (A)  shall  be  effective 
not  earlier  than  January  1.  1974,  with  respect 
to  foreign  vessels  and  United  States-flag  ves- 
sels operating  in  the  foreign  trade,  unless  the 
Secretary  shall  earlier  establish  rules  and 
regulations  consonant  with  international 
treaty,  convention,  or  agreement,  which  gen- 
erally addres.s  the  regulation  of  similar  top- 
ics for  the  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment. In  absence  of  the  promulgation  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  con.'jonant  with  inter- 
national treaty,  convention,  or  agreement, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  effective  date 
not  later  than  January  1,  1976,  with  respect 
to  foreign  vessels  and  United  States-flag  ves- 
sels operating  in  the  foreign  trade,  for  rules 
and  regulations  previously  published  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  (7)  which  he  then 
deems  appropriate.  Rules  and  regulations 
published  pursuant  to  subsection  (7)  (A) 
shall  be  effective  not  later  than  June  30, 
1974,  with  respect  to  United  States-flag  ves- 
sels engaged  In  the  coastwise  trade.'. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, at  the  time  he  submitted  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Macnuson  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Stattment  by  Senator  Magnuson 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  two  amendments 
to  S.  1081,  the  Federal  Lands  Rtghts-of-Way 
Act  of  1973,  and  ask  that  they  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  soon  take  up 
S.  1081,  which  provides  the  Department  of 
Interior  with  authority  to  grant  broad  rights- 
of-way  across  Federal  lands.  Lack  of  such 
authority  has  prevented  a  decision  on  the 
proposed  Alyeska  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  It 
is  likely  that  the  entire  delivery  system  for 
Alaskan  oil  will  be  at  issue  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bin. 


As  you  know,  the  trans-Alaska  delivery 
system  wUl  utUlze  a  marine  leg  to  move  the 
estimated  2  million  barrels  of  oil  produced 
per  day  by  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  fields. 
One  of  the  continental  unloading  points  will 
be  in  my  own  State  of  Washington.  Puget 
Sound  is  projected  to  receive  190,000  barrels 
per  day.  or  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
North  Slope  production.  The  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co.  has  built  a  large  refinery  at  Cherry 
Point  to  accommodate  this  flow  of  Alaskan 
crude. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  trans-Alaska 
delivery  system  has  been  the  need  to  utilize 
a  marine  leg.  The  oU  will  be  carried  in  super- 
tankers of  70,000  to  120.000  deadweight  tons 
with  approximate  drafts  of  43  feet  to  52  feet, 
respectively.  Seven  of  these  tankers  have  al- 
ready been  built  and  32  more  are  on  the  way. 

Just  this  week,  Atlantic  Richfield  took  de- 
livery of  the  first  of  three  tankers  intended 
for  the  Alaska  route — the  120,000  deadweight 
ton  S.S.  Arco  Anchorage.  It  Is  the  second 
longest  ship  in  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine at  833  feet.  It  has  a  138-foot  beam,  and 
draws  52  feet  of  water.  The  cargo  capacity 
of  this  vessel  is  an  astounding  825,666  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

These  tremendous  vessels  will  be  moving 
through  narrow  straits  in  Alaska  and  in 
Puget  Sound  where  the  margin  for  error  Is 
small.  The  southern  terminus  of  the  pipeline 
will  be  on  the  southern  shore  of  Port  Valdez. 
located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Prince 
William  Sound  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Tank- 
ers must  negotiate  a  narrow  3.000-foot  chan- 
nel at  Middle  Rock  before  reaching  the  ter- 
minal. 

In  Puget  Sound,  the  tanker  route  begins 
in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  continues 
through  the  narrower  Rosario  Strait  for  50 
miles  to  Cherry  Point.  The  width  of  Rosario 
Strait  varies  from  1.5  to  5  miles  and  Is 
spotted  with  isolated  pinnacle  rocks,  some 
of  which  are  bare  at  low  water.  The  potential 
for  an  incident  here  is  difficult  to  predict. 
but  it  nonetheless  exists. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that,  if  the 
trans-Alaska  delivery  system  Is  approved,  the 
marine  leg  of  the  system  must  be  designed 
to  be  both  safe  and  pollution-free.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  the  two  amendments  I  am 
Introducing  today.  The  first  would  make  con- 
struction standards  for  tank  vessels  now 
being  considered  by  the  Coast  Guard  pursu- 
ant to  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
applicable  to  vessels  in  the  Alaska  trade  by 
June  30.  1974 

The  Coast  Guard  presently  has  authority 
under  title  11  of  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  of  1972,  Public  Law  92-340.  to  re- 
quire that  tankers  be  constructed  in  con- 
formance with  certain  specifications  designed 
to  prevent  or  mitigate  pollution  of  the  ma- 
rine environment.  These  construction  stand- 
ards would  serve  to  reduce  or  eliminate  both 
accidental  and  Intentional  discharges  of  oil 
into  the  sea  from  ships. 

However,  since  the  Coast  Guard  is  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  the  1973  IMCO  Conference  on 
Marine  Pollution  From  Ships  before  promul- 
gating rules  and  regulations  pursuant  to  the 
mandates  of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act.  vessels  now  being  constructed  for  the 
Alaska  trade  will  not  be  equipped  with  the 
latest  in  safety  features. 

The  delayed  applicability  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations drawn  up  pursuant  to  the  Porte  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  was  a  conscious  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Congress  so  that  maritime 
nations  could  first  attempt  to  work  out  in- 
ternational standards  applicable  to  tanker 
construction. 

Accordingly,  although  the  Coast  Guard 
published  an  advance  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making for  tank  ship  construction  require- 
ments on  January  26.  1973.  finalized  rules 
are  not  anticipated  until  after  IMCO's  Con- 
ference on  Marine  Pollution  From  Ships  In 
October  of  this  vear. 
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But  international  considerations  do  not 
raise  the  same  difficulties  when  considering 
whether  to  apply  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  to  domestic  coastal  trade.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee's  report  on 
HB..  8140  stated  this  clearly: 

As  was  stated  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Maritime  Affairs,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Committee  Is  In  agree- 
ment, regulations  for  the  design,  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  repair  of  vessels  for  the 
protection  of  the  marine  environment  must 
not  competitively  disadvantage  United 
States-flag  vessels  operating  in  the  foreign 
trade  and  to  foreign  vessels  entering  our 
navigable  waters.  Of  course,  the  same  ra- 
tionale does  not  apply  to  United  States-flag 
vessels  operating  in  domestic  trades  In  which 
competition  from  foreign-flag  vessels  is  pre- 
cluded by  law.  (Report  No.  92-734.) 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
Is  in  strict  accord  with  existing  law  and  does 
not  distort  or  disrupt  the  considered  Intent 
of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act.  This 
amendment  would  simply  require  the  Coast 
Guard  to  implement  the  mandate  of  Public 
Law  92-340  at  an  earlier  date  for  vessels  In 
the  domestic  trade  and,  of  course,  for  vessels 
In  the  Alaska  trade. 

I  feel  this  amendment  is  basic  to  the  safety 
of  the  marine  leg  of  the  Alaska  system.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  them. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  Senator  Magnuson 's  amend- 
ment 298,  I  wish  to  note  my  complete 
support  and  to  elaborate  upon  its  in- 
tended effect. 

As  noted  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  in  his  introductory  state- 
ment, the  delivery  system  for  North 
Slope  oil  utilizing  the  Alaska  pipeline 
will  require  a  marine  leg  for  bringing  the 
crude  to  west  coast  ports.  The  need  to 
transport  the  estimated  2  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  by  tanker  has  received 
heavy  criticism  by  opponents  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline.  Indeed,  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  failed  to  recognize  the  dangers 
of  transporting  oil  by  sea  in  bulk,  how- 
ever small  they  may  be.  The  purpose  of 
amendment  298  is  to  minimize,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  these  dangers.  I 
believe  this  purpose  can  "oe  achieved. 

The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
of  1972  was  enacted  to  put  emphasis  on 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  marine 
environment  by  oil  and  other  hazardous 
substances.  Prior  to  this  law,  legislative 
emphasis  had  been  placed  on  liability 
and  responsibility  for  cleanup.  Clearly, 
however,  it  Is  better  to  prevent  an  in- 
cident than  to  clean  one  up.  Accordingly, 
the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
provides  authority  for  improving  marine 
trafiQc  systems  and  controls,  and  for  im- 
proving the  design,  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  tankers.  The 
Commerce  Committee  in  reporting  the 
act  stated: 

It  is  clear  that  a  systems  approach  to  pre- 
vention of  damage  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment requires  not  only  better  control  of  ves- 
sel traffic  but  an  improvement  In  the  vessels 
themselves. 

Moreover,  the  committee  concluded 
that  improved  tankers  are  both  tech- 
nically feasible  and  economically  prac- 
tical. 

As  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this 
conclusion,  I  note  the  recent  award  of 
subsidy  contracts  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for  eight  vessels  to  be  con- 
structed with  double  bottoms,  one  of  the 
construction  features  recommended  by 
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the  committee.  These  tankers,  I  should 
also  point  out,  will  be  built  at  the  lowest 
subsidy  achieved  by  an  American  ship- 
yard for  the  building  of  conventional 
type  ships  since  World  War  II. 

As  I  stated,  the  incorporation  of  a 
double  bottom  was  recommended  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  after  extensive 
hearings.  This  feature  would  serve  two 
purposes.  First,  it  could  be  utilized  to 
totally  segregate  ballast  so  that  ballast 
water  would  not  have  to  be  carried  in 
cargo  tanks  except  luider  exceptionally 
heavy  weather  conditions.  Presently, 
normal  everyday  operation  of  tankers, 
primarily  from  the  pumping  of  dirty 
ballast  water  from  cargo  spaces  prior  to 
loading  and  tank  cleaning,  accounts  for 
fully  11  percent  of  the  total  oil  pollution 
of  the  sea. 

The  second  purpose  of  double  bottoms 
is  to  prevent  outflow  in  the  event  of  a 
grounding.  A.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  report 
on  grounding  given  to  the  committee 
showed  that  penetration  to  the  cargo 
tanks  through  a  double  bottom  could  be 
excluded  in  92  percent  of  the  cases  ana- 
lyzed with  a  double  bottom  height  of 
6  feet.  The  estimated  increased  cost  of 
double  bottoms  would  be  around  10  per- 
cent of  the  capital  cost. 

I  mention  these  construction  features, 
Mr.  President,  as  examples  of  the  most 
modem  now  available  to  the  tanker  in- 
dustry to  abate  the  danger  of  oil  pollu- 
tion. The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  issued  a 
notice  of  advance  rulemaking  wliich 
would  require  the  incorporation  of  segre- 
gated ballast  and  double  bottoms  on  oil 
tankers. 

But,  Mr.  President,  none  of  the  seven 
vessels  which  have  been  constructed  for 
the  Alaska  trade  will  be  fitted  with  this 
system,  nor  will  any  of  those  presently 
planned.  At  present,  the  regiilations  con- 
templated by  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  are  not  in  effect  due  to  the 
delayed  applicability  dates  written  into 
the  law.  The  delay  was  provided  so  that 
international  standards  could  be  worked 
out  in  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization — IMCO — 
Conference  on  Marine  Pollution  From 
Ships  scheduled  for  this  October.  I 
should  add  that  the  official  U.S.  position 
in  the  IMCO  Conference,  as  restated  by 
Russell  Train  recently  in  hearings  before 
the  Commerce  Committee,  is  to  require 
segregated  ballast  and  double  bottoms 
for  all  large  tankers. 

As  Senator  Magntjson  previously  men- 
tioned, there  is  no  reason  not  to  apply 
the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  to 
the  domestic  trade  where  foreign  com- 
petition is  precluded  by  law  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  amendment  would  require 
an  earlier  application  and  would  affect 
vessels  to  be  used  in  the  Alaska  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  one  final  point 
with  regard  to  amendr.ent  298 — It  is 
fully  in  accord  with  President  Nixon's 
oil  pollution  message  ,f  May  20,  1370.  In 
that  message  he  boldly  stated: 

The  best  way  to  protect  our  ocean  re- 
sources and  coastal  areas  from  oil  damage 
is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  oil  spills.  The 
establishment  of  more  effective  international 
standards  for  both  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  tanker  vessels  will  materially  re- 
duce the  potential  hazard. 


Adoption  of  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment furthers  this  policy.  It  is  fully  in 
accord  with  the  intent  of  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  and  the  existing 
position  of  the  administration.  Once 
implemented,  it  would  make  the  domes- 
tic traflQc  of  the  United  States  the  safest 
in  the  world. 

As  I  have  said.  I  am  most  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  and 
I  called  it  up  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
in  his  absence. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  stated  the 
case  very  well. 

Senator  Magnuson  spoke  to  me  about 
the  pending  amendment,  prior  to  his 
departure  for  the  trip  to  China.  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  would  have  offered  the 
amendment  had  he  not  been  detained 
by  reason  of  the  official  trip,  which 
consists  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  China.  It  is  because  of 
that  delay  that  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka, who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  is  offering  the  amend- 
ment In  behalf  of  Senator  Magnuson. 

Mr.  President,  basically,  the  amend- 
ment simply  steps  up  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  of  1972,  as  it  pertains  to 
coastwise  shipping.  The  effectve  date 
imder  the  pending  Magnuson  amend- 
ment is  June  30.  1974.  Under  existing 
law,  they  are  all  lumped  together. 
Coastwise,  American-flag  vessels  In  for- 
eign commerce  and  foreign  commerce 
vessels  of  other  nations  are  in  one 
category. 

This  amendment  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  and  I  lu-ge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  the  amendment. 

TTiere  is  a  broad  consensus  that  Alaska 
North  Slope  oil  and  gas  should  be  de- 
veloped rapidly.  The  strict  enviromnen- 
tal  stipulations,  redundant  safety  sys- 
tems, contingency  planning  and  better 
design  and  engineering  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  proposed  trans - 
Alaska  pipeline  substantially  lessen  the 
risk  of  environmental  damage  from  de- 
velopment of  North  Slope  oil  and  for  its 
transportation  to  markets  in  the  lower 
48  States. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee determined  and  has  recommended 
to  the  Senate  that  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line is  preferable  to  a  comparable  over- 
land pipeline  across  Canada  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  but  primarily  because  it  could 
be  on  stream  2  to  6  years  earlier. 

As  Senators  are  av.are,  the  trans- 
Alaska  delivery  system  has  a  marine  leg 
joining  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
pipeline  at  Valdez  on  Prince  William 
Sound  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  with  ports 
in  the  "low-er  48." 

Extensive  provision  has  been  made  to 
minimize  the  environmental  impact  of 
the  pipeline.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
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league,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, noted  in  submitting  amendment 
298.  we  must  also  insure  that  every  step 
is  taken  to  guarantee  that  the  marine 
leg  of  the  system  is  designed  to  be  both 
safe  and  pollution  free.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment. 

On  a  worldwide  scale,  it  is  estimated 
that  marine  pollution  from  tankers  ex- 
ceeds 1  million  metric  tons  annually.  The 
causes  of  this  pollution  are :  70  percent — 
from  the  pumping  overboard  of  the  resi- 
due from  the  cleaning  of  cargo  tanks; 
18  percent — from  accidents  such  as 
grounding  or  collision;  7  percent — from 
the  pumping  of  bilges,  leaking  tanks,  and 
spills;  5  percent — from  terminal  opera- 
tions. 

Damage  to  the  ocean  environment  by 
the  discharge  of  petroleum  products  and 
contaminated  sea  water  need  not  take 
place.  It  can  be  prevented.  In.sofar  as  the 
movement  of  needed  oil  from  Alaska  to 
the  markets  In  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, any  risk  of  damage  will  be  pre- 
vented or  minimized  by  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

As  the  figures  which  I  have  cited  illus- 
trate. 77  percent  of  the  marine  pollu- 
tion incidental  to  tanker  operations — 
that  caused  by  tank  cleaning,  the  pump- 
ing of  bilges,  leaks  and  spills — is  largely 
a  function  of  ship  design  and  construc- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  national  or  Inter- 
national law  preventing  it,  petroleum 
carriers  have  heretofore  ballasted  by 
filling  cargo  tanks  with  sea  water  during 
the  voyage  to  the  port  at  which  they 
were  to  load  and,  prior  to  arrival, 
pumped  this  oil-contaminated  ballast 
into  the  sea.  In  addition,  cargo  tanks 
have  been  cleaned  by  washing  down  with 
sea  water  and  pimiping  the  residue  over- 
board. These  practices  are  estimated  to 
be  responsible  for  967,000  metric  tons  of 
tanker  related   oil   pollution   annually. 

We  are  capable  of  constructing  super- 
tankers, and  we  are  also  capable  of  con- 
structing them  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  or  minimize  any  damage  to  the 
environment.  For  example,  the  adoption 
of  a  requirement  for  tankers  to  be  con- 
structed with  a  segregated  ballast  ca- 
pability, would  eliminate  over  90  per- 
cent of  oil  pollution  from  routine  tank 
cleaning  and  ballasting. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  need  for 
legislation  to  establish  standards  of  ship 
design  and  construction  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  marine  environment. 
Congress  adopted  specific  policies  in  this 
regard  in  enacting  the  Ports  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act  of  1972. 

Under  title  n  of  that  act.  Public  Law 
92-340,  the  Coast  Guard  is  authorized 
to  require  that  tankers  be  constructed  in 
conformance  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Coast  Guard  is  currently 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Interna- 
tional Maritime  Consultative  Organi- 
zation— IMCO — Conference  on  Marine 
Pollution  to  be  held  In  October  of  this 
year  before  implementing  rules  on  ship 
construction.  At  the  conference,  mari- 
time nations  will  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
txmity  to  arrive  at  mutually  acceptable 
standards  of  tanker  construction.  This 
would  be  clearly  preferable  to  the  imllat- 
eral  promulgation  by  the  United  States 
of  niles  and  regulations  for  foreign-flag 
vessels  In  U.S.  waters. 


U.S.  vessels  operating  in  the  domestic 
trade  are  protected  by  law  from  com- 
petition from  foreign-flag  vessels.  There 
is  no  necessity  that  the  implementation 
of  standards  for  their  construction  be 
deferred. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  would  require 
the  Coast  Guard  to  Implement  the  man- 
date of  Public  Law  92-340  at  an  earlier 
date  for  vessels  in  the  domestic  trade, 
and  this,  of  course,  includes  vessels  in 
the  Alaska  trade. 

It  should  be  noted  that  though  we 
are  here  addressing  the  specific  question 
of  the  maritime  leg  of  the  delivery  sys- 
tem for  Alaskan  oil,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  serve  to  protect  the 
ocean  environment  in  the  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific and  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  well.  To  that 
end  I  most  strongly  recommend  that  it 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
proposed  rulemaking  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  it  was  published  on  January  18,  1973. 
This  deals  with  the  proposal  to  Institute 
the  requirement  that  double  bottoms  be 
required  for  vessels  of  the  type  that 
would  be  used  in  transporting  Alaska's 
oil  to  the  west  coast.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  document  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Depabtment  of  Transportation, 

U.S.  COAST  Guard. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1973. 
Proposed  Ritle  Making 

(Department  of  Transportation,  Coast  Guard 
(46  CPR  Ch.  1]   |GCD  72-245P1  Construc- 
tion Requirement  for  Tank  Ships,  Advance 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making) 
The  Coast   Guard   Is   considering   certain 
construction  standards  for  pollution  abate- 
ment for  new  tank  ships  which   Intend  to 
trade   within   the   navigable    waters   of   the 
United  States.  The  Intergovernment   Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization    (IMCO)    is 
considering  this  problem  on  an  International 
level  and  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
of  1972  (Public  Law  92-340)  has  directed  the 
Coast  Guard  to  study  this  problem  from  the 
national  point  of  view.  The  rules  which  may 
be  proposed  are  described  and  discussed  In 
the  statement  set  forth  below. 

Interested  persons  may  participate  In  the 
rule  making  through  submission  of  written 
data,  views,  or  comments  regarding  the  pro- 
posal to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  (aCMC/82), 
400  Seventh  Street  SW.,  Washington,  DC 
20590.  Communications  should  identify  the 
notice  number,  CGD  72-245P.  and  the  name, 
address,  and  organization.  If  any,  of  the  com- 
mentator. 

All  communications  received  before  March 
15,  1973.  will  be  fully  considered  and  evalu- 
ated before  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Mak- 
ing Is  published.  Copies  of  all  written  com- 
munications received  will  be  available  for 
examination  In  Room  8234,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Nasslf  Building,  400  Seventh 
Street  SW.,  Washington,  DC,  both  before  and 
after  the  closing  date  for  receipt  of  com- 
ments. 

The  Coast  Guard  In  cooperation  with  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping  has  nearly 
completed  an  extensive  study  of  the  effects 
of  requiring  tank  ships  to  be  capable  of  car- 
rying sufficient  ballast  for  normal  operations 
without  recourse  to  the  use  of  oil  tanks  for 
water  ballast. 

Although  the  study  has  not  been  entirely 
completed,  and  no  final  conclusions  reached. 


the  Coast  Guard  acting  independently  Is  giv- 
ing consideration  to  proposing  regulations 
which  would  require  a  segregated  ballast  ca- 
pabUlty  on: 

(1)  Tank  ships  delivered  after  January  1, 
1976;  and 

(2)  Tank  ships  delivered  before  January  1, 
1976,  whose  building  contract  Is  placed  and 
whose  construction  Is  begun  after  January 
1,  1974. 

The  capacity  of  the  segregated  ballast 
tanks  would  be  such  as  to  achieve  In  the  bal- 
last condition  of  displacement  not  less  than 
approximately  45  percent  of  the  full  load 
displacement  of  the  ship.  This  segregated 
ballast  capacity  would  be  achieved  In  part  by 
fitting,  throughout  the  cargo  length,  a 
double  bottom  of  a  minimum  height  of  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  beam. 

This  height  would  be  necessary  for  two 
reasons.  First,  It  would  be  Intended  that 
segregated  ballast  water  be  carried  In  the 
double  bottoms  to  significantly  reduce  the 
problem  of  intentional  discharge  of  oUy  bal- 
last at  sea.  Second,  the  double  bottoms 
would  provide  a  degree  of  protection  against 
accidental  discharge  caused  by  grounding  In- 
cidents. Consideration  Is  also  being  given  to 
requiring  that  all  tankshlps  (new  and  exist- 
ing) be  capable  of  retaining  oU  ballast  and 
other  wastes  such  as  tank  cleaning  residues 
on  board  for  shoreslde  disposal.  Existing 
tankshlps  and  small  tankshlps  would  be 
permitted  to  engage  In  the  practice  of  re- 
tention of  oU  on  board  (load  on  top)  with 
specified  discharge  criteria. 

Comment  Is  also  invited  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  applying  these  proposals  to  tank 
barges  300  feet  long  or  more  engaged  In  ocean 
and  coastwise  service. 

This  notice  is  Issued  under  the  authority 
of:  46  U.S.C.  391a;  49  CFR  1.46(0)  (4), 

Dated:  January  18,  1973. 

T.  R.  Sargent, 
Vice  Admiral,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Acting 
Commandant. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  read  from  the  conclu- 
sions contained  In  the  report  entitled  "A 
Supporting  Document  to  the  Position 
Taken  by  the  United  States  on  Segre- 
gated Ballast  Tankers  Employing  Dou- 
ble Bottoms."  It  is  a  very  interesting  con- 
clusion. It  reads: 

Conclusions 

At  this  point  In  time,  segregated  ballast 
tankers  appear  to  be  the  moet  viable  solution 
to  the  problem  of  ballasting  tankers.  It  also 
appears  that  this  solution  will  remain  valid 
in  the  foreseeable  future;  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  state  that  the  obstacles  cited 
In  this  report  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  flexible  barriers,  and  separators  or 
to  the  acceptance  of  shoreslde  facilities  will 
be  overcome. 

In  terms  of  the  segregated  ballast  designs 
studied  for  the  VLCCs,  the  double  bottom  de- 
sign Is  clearly  the  most  cost  effective  when 
both  operational  and  accidental  pollution 
are  considered.  The  degree  to  which  any  ver- 
sion of  segregated  ballast  is  cost  effective  Is 
dependent  upon  the  complexity  of  the  de- 
sign (which  Is  d'.rectly  proportional  to  the 
increase  In  capital  Investment) ,  the  amount 
of  segregated  ballast  capacity  afforded,  and 
the  ability  of  a  elven  design  to  mitigate  both 
operational  and  accidental  discharges. 

At  this  time,  the  45  percent  level  appears 
to  be  adequate  for  ballast  actually  needed 
to  safely  and  comfortably  operate  VLCCs. 

Any  of  the  con"luslons  given  here  may  be 
considered  as  Incentive  to  tanker  size 
throughout  the  VLCC  range:  I.e..  100.000  DWT 
and  upwards.  The  case  for  small  tankers  car- 
rying products  and  crude  oil  Is  presently  un- 
derway: that  st'idy  will  test  the  sensitivity  of 
segregated  ballast  to  both  the  lower  end  of 
the  tanker  size  range  and  to  cargo  variation. 
It  will  also  dictate  the  lower  limit  of  tanker 
size  to  which  segregated  ballast  may  be  appli- 
cable. 
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Appendices  I  and  II  reflect  the  revised  word- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  propose 
to  IMCO  In  their  Draft  Pollution  Convention 
(MP  XIV/3(c) )  and  to  Chapter  HI,  Regula- 
tion 2  of  DE/Vin/12. 

Appendix  HI  shows  the  effect  of  a  double 
bottom  to  GM  and  accelerations  at  the  navi- 
gating bridge  as  compared  to  the  convention- 
al tanker.  In  the  45  percent  displacement 
case  the  double  bottom  version  has  an  In- 
crease In  acceleration  of  0.12  g. 

A  preliminary  study  of  survivability  was 
conducted  on  a  250,000  DWT  tanker  with  and 
without  segregated  ballast  capability.  It  in- 
dicated that  neither  the  basic  ship  nor  any 
of  the  segregated  ballast  versions  have  a 
survivability  problem  In  the  fully  loaded  con- 
dition although  all  segregated  ballast  ver- 
sions heel  to  greater  angles  and  have  smaller 
righting  arm  ranges.  Design  250-A  IMCO  has 
good  survivability  characteristics  In  all  three 
conditions  Investigated,  250-B2  also  has  good 
characteristics.  Designs  250-C  and  250-D  heel 
to  Just  either  side  of  the  20  degrees  limit  In 
one  damaged  condition.  Both  have  question- 
able survivability  In  another  partial  load 
condition,  heeling  to  27  degrees.  Segregated 
ballast  tankers  utilizing  double  sides  appear 
to  cause  damaged  stability  problems:  this  Is 
not  true  for  the  double  bottom  case  although 
Its  survivability  characteristics  can  be  fur- 
ther Improved  by  omitting  longitudinal 
bulkheads  In  the  double  bottom. 

The  report  goes  on  to  continue  with 
a  recommendation  to  the  executive 
branch  that  the  double  bottom  design 
appears  to  have  the  best  advantage  in 
terms  of  trying  to  prevent  pollution  and 
curbing  it.  In  the  advantages  cited 
operational  pollution  would  be  reduced 
95  percent,  accidental  pollution  would 
be  reduced  35  percent,  total  effective  pol- 
lution of  the  seas  would  be  reduced  67 
percent  by  double  bottoms. 

There  would  be  less  frequency  of  tank 
cleaning  due  to  sludge.  There  would  be  a 
faster  turnaround  time,  increased  struc- 
tural adequacy  as  well  as  expected  reduc- 
tion in  insurance  and  operational  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  correct  to  accelerate 
the  time  at  which  this  becomes  effective 
in  terms  of  coastwise  trade.  It  is  merely 
an  acceleration  of  the  requirements  of 
existing  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
learned  during  our  recent  recess  that 
my  family  has  an  Interest  in  a  firm  that 
could  be  a  core  drilling  contractor  to  the 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  abstain  from 


voting  on  matters  relating  to  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  project  during  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Lands  Rights-of-way  Act  of  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  Senate  bill  1081. 
This  gives  the  Senate  the  opportimity  to 
do  something  toward  solving  the  energy 
crisis.  It  is  time  to  act,  and  it  is  time 
to  act  now.  Our  country  is  face  to  face 
with  serious  energy  problems.  Our  econ- 
omy and  our  national  security  are  at 
stake.  We  are  in  real  trouble.  Yet  we  are 
hearing  requests  for  more  studies,  we  are 
hearing  that  there  is  a  conspiracy,  and 
we  are  hearing  that  there  is  no  shortage 
at  all. 

In  1972  about  $6  billion  was  paid  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  oil.  In  1985,  it 
is  estimated,  there  will  be  a  deficit  in 
the  purchase  of  foreign  oil  of  $30 
to  $40  billion.  This  estimate  was  made  by 
Mr.  John  Winger,  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank.  But  even  if  we  start  now  to 
increase  our  domestic  production  of  oil 
and  gas  and  increase  our  production  of 
all  sources  of  energy,  by  1976,  in  just  3 
years,  the  balance-of -payments  deficit 
for  oil  will  be  about  $17.5  billion.  We 
will  be  importing,  according  to  Mr.  John 
Winger,  about  50  percent  of  our  oil. 

North  Slope  oil  will  reduce  this  deficit 
only  partly,  but  it  is  important  because 
it  is  a  start.  It  Is  a  beginning  for  Con- 
gress. It  shows  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing about  our  energy  needs.  We  are 
taking  action. 

Way  back  in  February  of  1968  the 
North  Slope  oil  discovery  was  announced. 
More  than  5  years  ago  we  knew  of  the 
tremendous  quantity  of  oil  in  Alaska. 
Environmental  concern,  technical  diffi- 
culties, and  selfish  motives  have  delayed 
oil  that  the  lower  48  States  could  and 
should  be  receiving  today. 

Concern  for  the  environment  and 
justice  through  our  court  system  does 
not  mean  interminable  delays.  Justice  de- 
layed is  justice  denied.  That  is  just  as 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 
In  June  of  1969  the  pipeline  applica- 
tion was  received  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  In  January  1970  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  took  ef- 
fect upon  the  heels  of  rising  environ- 
mental concern,  resulting  in  an  injimc- 
tion  in  April  of  1970  against  construction 
of  the  pipeline.  But  It  was  not  until 
March  1972  that  the  final  environmental 
impact  statement  was  issued,  and  in  May 
of  1972  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton 
announced  his  intention  to  issue  the  pipe- 
line permit. 

In  August  of  1972  the  district  court 
dissolved  the  preliminary  injunction. 
However,  on  February  9  of  this  year,  the 
now  famous  appeals  court  decision  In 
the  case  of  the  Wilderness  Society  et  al. 


v.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  et  al.  again  en- 
joined construction  on  the  basis  of  a 
width  limitation  imposed  by  the  Mineral 
Licensing  Act  of  1920.  Congress  must  now 
correct  this  archaic  deficiency  in  the  law 
to  allow  not  only  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
to  be  built,  but  to  safeguard  the  use  of 
existing  pipelines  and  permit  additional 
pipelines  to  be  constructed  in  the  future. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton  has 
assured  us  that  the  Alaskan  pipeline  will 
be  built  to  withstand  the  largest  earth- 
quake that  has  ever  been  experienced  in 
Alaska.  And  he  should  know,  for  the 
multivolume  environmental  impact 
statement  prepared  by  his  Department 
represents  175  man-years  of  studj'  at  a 
cost  of  $9  million. 

Oil  and  gas  reserves  in  the  Far  North 
should  be  enough  to  justify  a  second  oil 
pipeUne  and  a  gas  pipeline.  These  pipe- 
lines, too,  will  undergo  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Department  of  tlie  Interior  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  If  its 
environmental  impact  statement  is  ac- 
ceptable and  someone  wants  to  build  each 
of  these  pipelines,  they,  too,  will  be 
constructed. 

Affirmative  action  on  this  bill  is  lust 
a  begirmhig.  It  is  not  a  panacea.  The 
benefits  of  2  million  barrels  of  crude  oil 
a  day  into  the  United  States  by  the  time 
it  is  received  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  environmental  requirement  of  more 
oil.  However,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

Congress  must  addi'ess  itself  to  the 
question  of  the  deregulation  of  the  price 
of  gas  at  the  wellhead.  Congress  has  not 
yet  seen  fit  to  have  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. However,  Congress  should  schedule 
hearings  in  the  ver>'  near  future. 

There  has  been  ample  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  the  effect 
that  the  present  supply  of  domestic  gas 
is  much  less  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
because  of  the  depressed  price  of  gas  at 
the  wellhead. 

This  testimony  also  shows  that  the 
supply  of  oil  and  the  supply  of  coal,  as 
well  as  atomic  energy,  lias  been  reduced 
because  of  the-depressed  price  of  natural 
gas. 

Congress  must  address  itself  to  the 
siting  of  powerplants  and  refineries  and 
to  seeing  to  it  that  this  Nation  has  this 
additional  security,  this  additional  em- 
ployment, and  this  additional  energy  that 
can  be  counted  upon. 

We  must  address  ourselves  to  the 
question  of  the  siting  of  offshore,  deep 
water  ports  .'io  that  imported  oil  can  be 
brought  into  this  country  at  the  cheapest 
possible  cost.  This  will  also  reduce  the 
matter  of  the  pollution  by  transport  in  a 
well-designed  facility. 

Congress  must  also  balance  the  envi- 
ronmental means  to  control  poUution 
with  the  human  need  for  progress. 

There  is  a  very  definite  correlation 
between  the  growth  in  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  this  Nation  and  the  gross 
national  production  of  this  Nation.  Over 
a  period  of  50  years,  in  both  cases,  it 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  3  percent 
gross  per  year.  This  relationship  is  im- 
portant for  future  progress  so  that  our 
Nation  will  have  additional  jobs,  an  im- 
proved health  standard,  a  higher  gen- 
eral standard  of  living,  and  better  op- 
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portunities  to  make  progress  in  social 
needs  and  to  reduce  poverty. 

Congress  should  also  address  itself  to 
tax  Incentives  for  the  exploration  and 
development  of  energy  sources. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  realize 
that  there  be  several  approaches  taken. 
All  of  them  must  be  started  right  away, 
because  some  of  them  address  themselves 
to  near-term  and  others  to  long-term 
goals. 

Hearings  are  now  going  on  on  stand- 
ards and  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. The  hearings  to  date  have  been 
very  productive  because  they  have  shown 
severe  deficiencies  in  the  program  that 
was  presented.  However,  they  were  con- 
structive criticisms  and  will  result,  in 
my  opinion,  in  a  good  program  for  re- 
search and  development,  sponsored  and 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government, 
supplementing  that  done  by  private 
enterprises. 

Congress  should  also  address  itself  to 
the  question  of  a  price  ceiling  on  energy 
products  which  is  counterproductive  to 
an  increased  supply  which  is  so  very 
important  so  far  as  this  coimtry's  na- 
tional material  is  concerned,  so  far  as 
our  ability  to  withstand  the  threat  we 
now  have  of  blackmail  by  the  Mideastem 
nations,  and  the  need  to  provide  for  a 
strong  economy.  However,  it  is  vital  that 
we  recognize  that  now  is  the  time  to 
begin  to  take  a  first  step  in  solving  our 
energy  crisis,  and  then  we  must  follow 
with  many  more  steps  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  desirable  environment,  continue  to 
have  a  strong  viable  economy  and  main- 
tain this  Nation  as  the  No.  1  world  power. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
guest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill.  Mr.  Carl  Bogar,  a  congressional 
fellow  employed  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  and  working  in  my  office. 
be  permitted  access  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  What  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  in  order. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  BARTLETT,  RAN- 
DOLPH. HELMS,  AND  COOK  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
tomorrow,  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated :  Messrs. 
Bartlett.  Randolph,  Helms,  and  Cook 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  aforementioned  Senators 
under  the  order  previously  entered  on 
tomorrow,  ■  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—S.   1435 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in 
the  event  the  Senate  does  not  complete 
action  tomorrow  on  the  bill  (S.  1435) 
to  provide  an  elected  Mayor  and  City 
Council  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.,  the  bill  (S.  1435) 
then  go  over  until  Wednesday,  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  close  of  morning  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  cail  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  the  hour  of  9 :  30  a  m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  and  in  the  order  stated: 
Messrs.  Bartlett,  Randolph.  Helms, 
and  Cook. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 


transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1435 
a  bill  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor  and 
City  Council  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  agreement 
thereon  allowing  1  hour  for  debate  on  the 
bUl,  30  minutes  on  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degree,  and  20  minutes  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal.  The  yeas  and  nays 
may  occur  thereon. 

If  the  Senate  has  not  disposed  of  S. 
1435  by  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.,  whlcli 
hopefully  It  will  have,  then  the  Senate 
will  resume  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  the  so-called  Alaska 
pipeline  bill  (S.  1081). 

Yea-and-nay  votes  may  occur  on 
amendments  thereto  during  the  after- 
noon tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  4:59 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday.  July  10,  1973,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  3.  1973.  pursuant  to  the 
order  June  30.  1973: 

Department  of  State 

Robert  C.  Brewster,  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofHcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ecuador. 

Viruilam  I.  Cargo,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  trmted  States  of  America 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 

Robert  A.  Hurwltch,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  6, 1973,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  June  30, 1973: 

The  Judiciart 

John    A.    Reed,    Jr.,    of   Florida,    to   be    a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida,  vice  William  A.  McRae,  Jr.,  deceased. 
Department  of  Justice 

Harold  M.  Grlndle,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U,S, 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Richard  Van  Thomas,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Victor  Cardosl,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

William  F.  Clayton,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Dakota 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  July  9.  1973: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
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the  grades  indicated  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and    Atmospheric    Administration: 
To  be  commanders 

Walter  S.  Simmons 

John  P.  Vandermeulen. 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
John  J.  Lenart 
Stephen  E.  Foster 
Robert  V.  Smart    / 
Efrem  R.  Krlsher  (^ 
William  R.  Daniels 
Floyd  Childress  II 
Charles  N.  Whltaker 

To  be  lieutenants 
Richard  T.  Beaupre 
Nelson  M.  Franklin 
David  W.  Yeager 
Wayne  F.  Tumacllff 
Robert  K,  Norrls 
Glenn  E,  Frelrlch 
William  L.  Adams 
Bradford  B.  Meyers 
Carl  S.  Smyth 
James  R,  Hastings 
James  R,  Faris 
Michael  P.  Kolesar 
Ludvlk  Pfelfer 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
Ralph  N.  Baker 
Wayne  L.  Ferryman 
Ronald  W.  Jones 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  sec- 
tion 3370: 

army  promotion  list 
To  be  colonel 

Acker,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Andrew  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ahrberg,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ahrens,  Edward  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alex,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Glen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUred,  Leonard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allred,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alton,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alvarez,  Eduardo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  C.  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews.  Vernon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Annunziato,  Ouy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anthony,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arllnghaus,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold,  Percy  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Atkins,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Backer,  Allen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balagia,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balaguer-Rlvera.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ball,  Harvey  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banker,  Charles  F„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barchl,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnett,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baron,  William  C.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrett,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartel,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barth.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton,  William  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bartem.  Duane  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  Paial  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bastek,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bathurst.  Marshall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beacham,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beal,  Howard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beale.  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beavers,  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beglck,  Lester  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belme.  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beltramlnl,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  Reginald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Benzlnger,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berkos,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berrlman,  Peter  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beuhler,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Billings.  Kenneth  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Binnlcker,  Marby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Chester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blager,  Morton  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom,  Jack  L„  250-12^572. 
Bochniak.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogolub,  Milton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone,  James  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borcherdlng,  H.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borchert,  Earl  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bostick,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bowden,  Joseph  H„  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Eldon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Howell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennen,  Floyd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brett,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bright.  Glenn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnltzer.  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bristow.  Walter  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Edward  J.,  055-1&-0223. 
Brown,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunson,  Nolen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Gorge  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  George  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchman.  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budnlck.  Herbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buhrow,  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock.  Vernon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunoskl,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess,  Jay  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Shelby  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadzow,  W.  S.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callos,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Lawrence,  518-24-B993. 
Campllongo,  V.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantel,  Manuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnevale,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carniglla,  Joseph  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Claude  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cate,  George  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cederberg,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chagnon,  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalsson,  CamUe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaltt,  Elliott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Gus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chang,  James  D.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheschelr,  Thomas  R.,  51&-26-2589. 
Chlsholm,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chmiola,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christ,  Christ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  C.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstofk,  R.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clardy,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Derald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Uoyd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Conley  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clary,  Adrian  G.,  520-18-«965, 
Clawson,  Gray  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayton.  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifton,  Burton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clingan,  Fred  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Closs,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Closson,  Thomas  C.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coates,  George  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coe,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colby,  Robert  T.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Jackie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collmar,  Hubert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton,  Harold  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon,  Aaron  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon,  Alvern  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway,  Vernon  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  James  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland,  Billy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Coyle,  Harry  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Alton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cramer,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  J.  S.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Crockett,  T.  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crommelln,  Robert  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronia.  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow.  Alfred  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruciani,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  BUlie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dahlstrom,  Eric  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Datre.  Clifford  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dallam.  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dallas.  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danter.  James  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport,  Byron  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Dean  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Harley  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davis,  Lowell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Oscar  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Roily  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deadmon,  Baxter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decosta,  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delong,  Otis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Reuben  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dermann,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewhlrst,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlas,  Julius  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckerson.  Verna  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlttmar,  Rabun  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dockall,  Wallace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Therrell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Wilmer  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doerr,  Lyle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson,  C.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doris,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorrls,  Lowry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowson,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drisdale,  Fred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubrln,  Harry  L.,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duffett,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duke,  Roy  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DullUig,  WlUlamO..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham,  Milton  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunkin,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunning,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dwyer,  Ralph  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earl,  Marvin  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eastland,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastmoore.  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellerbe,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellington,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elser,  Irvin  L.,  307-20-361 1 . 
Emrlch,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Endler,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eng,  Joe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Engert.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enrlght,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Esplno,  Virgil,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Estrella,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans,  Freddie  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Falkenberry,  W.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farr,  Allan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farry,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feaster,  Jacob  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Federlci,  Anthony  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felngold,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Felngold,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fellman,  Marvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fellows,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fender,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson,  G.  R..  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fine,  Leland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  Jules,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink.  Lon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finney,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Lj-nn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flaten,  MUo  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Samuel  E.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUett,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pong,  Hayward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Font,  Ellseo  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ford,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortle,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Calvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  CecU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fouts,  Henry.  461-26-«803. 
Fowler,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Earl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
France.  Henry  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Henry  L.,  261^0-0640. 
Prentzen,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fresenborg.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fricke,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller.  Tom  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaffney,  Gerard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallav.  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamel.  Earl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GavUn.  Frederic  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaynes,  Seymour  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geach,  Stanley  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehrkl.  Arthur  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G«rber,  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbes,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllbertson,  Carlyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUham,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gill,  Jamea  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlette,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUpln.  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glnn,  Keith  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giordano,  Carmine  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass.  Floyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomez.  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Aaron  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorskv,  Albert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goss,  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Seldon  B.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  James  E.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Norman  J.,  267-34^2822. 
Gray,  Richard  C,  444-2a-2590. 
Gray,  Roy  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlmstad.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gump,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haggard,  Mickey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hague,  Benjamin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hague,  Wmiam  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  P.  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines.  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Nicholas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamll,  Earl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammerqulst.  H.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanger.  Albert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  Darrel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardwlck.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardv.  Jlmmle  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.irmsen.  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harpst.  Harrv  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ha-rell.  Norris  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartsock,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hassell.  Andrew  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hassett,  Bernard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  Aram  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatfield.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Robert  L  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawklnson,  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawn.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Headrlck,  Elmore  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedrlck.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hee,  Franklin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffernan.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hellborn,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helneke.  HUton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlckson,  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensler,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman,  Emmett  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemdon,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershey,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hessel,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester,  Elmo  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckey,  Bryce  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglnbotham,  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hill,  Charles  E..  243  42^859. 
Hlnklev.  David  R  .  132   18-9777. 
Hlnman.  Morris  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hocklev.  Ralph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgln,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holden.  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollis.  William  S..  415-3&-7492. 
Holt,  George  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper,  Lester  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornsteln.  Joseph  L  .  138^  24-0347. 
Housel.  Howard  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Chester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughlev.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hungerford,  Amede  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntress,  M.  O..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hupe,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurlev.  Borromeo  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurnev,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Huso,  kennth  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hutton,  WaUace  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Iker,  Gilbert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ives.  Lowell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivev.  Clinton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jackson,  S,  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaeger,  ,Bruno  G..  269  -22-G056. 
Jann,  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarreit,  H.irry   1'..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jartman.  Marc  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jckel,  Eugene  E  .  4.58-44-6492. 
Jelatis.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Clavton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ruben  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Ralph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnstone,  R.  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Arthur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jones,  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Wallace  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jugler,  Leo  V.,  505  -22-9864. 
Kaplan,  Marshall  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kath,  Ravmond  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman.  Slegbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith.  Graham  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kellev.  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUv'  WUllam  P.,  04.5-12-0656, 
Kemp,  WUllam  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kennerty,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennison,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerns,  Ch.arles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ketcham,  Charles  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kidder.  Patrick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kierer,  John  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kiker,  Jeff  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KUle,  Bruce  R„  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

KUmartin,  Ronald  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kim,  Llovd  Y,  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klmura,  Tom  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kincaid.  Pa\il  E.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klndlg,  Neal  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kiraly,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kitchen.  C.  M.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kltts.  Marvin  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kllng,  Arthur  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klee.  Harry  J,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knoechel,  Don  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koehnen.  Fred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kormann.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krause.  Arthur  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krevltskv,  Simon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuekes.  Geort  e  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuhl.  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuhn,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuhn.  Wilder  K.,  434  14  3680. 

Kupferschmldt,  A.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuroda,  Joseoh  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kurrus,  Clifford  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lafollette.  R   M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landers,  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landry,  Murray  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lang.  John  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Langley,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langston,  Needham  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanna,  Vincent  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laskey,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laufenberg,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavender,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  Harold  F„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lear,  George  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecrone.  H.  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  WUburn  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leon.  Gustavo  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesky,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lethco,  TUman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Malcolm  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Paul  G„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Robert  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Llchty.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llles,  Graydon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndow,  Arlle  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llppert,  J.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llska,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lltsts,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Litton,  Jlmmle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott,  Robert  L.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lotz,  Jay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loupe,  Joseph  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LoveU,  WUlard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LugU,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunn,  WUburn  V.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Charles  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  WiUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lytle,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macaluso,  J.  N.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  Herbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  James  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maler,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manlon,  Marlon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markert,  Frederick,  254r-l  8-3874. 
Markham,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marklewltz,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markum,  WUey  R.  Jr..  408-34^7076. 
Marshall.  C.  M.  Jr.,  560-24^6561. 
Martin,  Billy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Martin,  Theodore  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlnez-De,  Andlno,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlnlz,  Antonio  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathlson,  Henry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsuda,  Nobuo,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mattox,  William  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayo,  Carl  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdams,  Kelly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaleb,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellan,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCloskey,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  W.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCreary,  Val  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  WUllam  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  Michael  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnturff,  Don  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKell.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeon,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMlUen,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McVae,  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWUUams,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton,  James  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MelvUle,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Merryman,  W.  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Marvin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyerson,  Dean  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  CecU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Dale  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MUler,  Kelsle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Guy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlxson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mlvamoto.  Richard  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mock,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montelth,  Edmund  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Edwin  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon,  Edward  C,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Calvin,  44-30-1172. 
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Moore,  Harry  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Moore,  Wilson  C„  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  John  N,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mortara,  Benjamin,  549-24^6498, 
Moss,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mott,  Harry  J„  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moxley,  Joe  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller,  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Edward  F„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphv,  Ira  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nachman,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadeau,  Alexander  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neidelgh.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Fabian  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Hugh  B„  540-32-^223. 
New,  Donald  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Russel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  Dewey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Night,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NUes,  Hugh  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuckolls,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obert,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Bryan,  Robert  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ockenfels,  Leroy  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OConnell,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Chris  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ohlemeler,  Duane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olinstead,  Henry  L„  417-200-0889. 
Olson,  James  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  Henry  P.,  457^0-4351. 
Orear,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswalt,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Toole,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouellette,  Gaston  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overstreet,  R.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Owens,  Charles  H„  419-^2-6065. 
Owens.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oyama,  Herbert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paden.  Oscar  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pafenberg,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Dena  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paolettl,  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parascandolo,  G.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Roy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrish,  Emory  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  A,  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partee,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Payne,  James  B,  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Stanley  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payson,  Samuel  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peabodv,  James  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Oran  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen.  Gunnar  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peeples,  Clyde  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelegrina,  Miguel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pe'.ton,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pena,  Nee  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendergraft,  C.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendleton,  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Perez,  EmUle,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Perkins,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Perrv.  Alvan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Perry,  Hugh  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettycrew,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfannstiel.  D,  C„  464^64-6262, 
Pickett,  Theodore  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUkington,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitsker,  Cooper  K„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman,  Jerold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pitts,  PhUlp  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleasant.  Ernest  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pletcher,  Leslie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pclesky,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polettl,  Mario  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  James  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Poulos,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Powell,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU.  Hiram  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powls,  Albert  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powley.  Van  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poyns,  Forrest  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prados,  W,  O.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prather,  John  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Price,  Clyde  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  John  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Prlckett,  John  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Probasco,  Samuel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prophett,  C.  C,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Provencher,  Conrad,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puhala,  Edward  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Randle,  Kevlon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randle,  Marlln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randle,  WUllam  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reames,  Harry  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rebello,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Records,  Bernard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relff,  Elmo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  L.  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyns,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Peter  Q,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rhymes,  Ray  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ridley,  PhUlp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Herbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Roach,  Cornelius  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  John  W.  Jr.,  262-426-6177. 
Roberts,  Lilbern  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Niels  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roessler,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Jack  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Joe  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth  well,  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowland,  Darrell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubensteln,  Henry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker,  Talmadge  R.,  457-32  8424. 
Rushing,  Talmadge  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saddlemlre.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sahlstrom,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saladlno,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sales,  Jimmy  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Samuel,  Charles  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sande,  Ervin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Darrell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Samuel  M.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanderson,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santner.  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santurrl.  Edmund.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapp.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarras,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sartor,  Johnnie  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sartor,  Ray  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sather,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarbrough,  C.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarbrough,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Norbert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnelckert,  E.  T.  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnurr,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulze.  Chester  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schwanke,  Dewavne  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Stanley  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scofield.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scruggs.  O.  Dell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seydell.  Carl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe.  MltcheU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaskan.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaughnessy,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheldon,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrod,  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shettles.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields.  Paul  K.,  037-16^623. 
Shotton.  E.  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shulkln,  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shymon,  Walter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUver,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  WUbur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skalkos,  Andrew  G„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Skovgard.  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slauter,  Lester  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloane,  Shepard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Blister  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Fred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Smith,  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mark  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Smlther,  Woodrow  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smykowskl,  C,  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soelberg,  WUliam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Gene  W.,  459-^4-5797. 
Speler,  Predrlc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speth,  Mervyn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spradllng.  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stacey.  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Staffierl,  Benedict,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staples,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steed,  Lawrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelner.  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephano,  Andrew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  C.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUl.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlne,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stplerre,  Emlle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Strlbllng,  Rea,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strohl,  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strom,  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stromwall,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strouse,  Jacob  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stuart,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stumpe,  Warren  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturman,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Joe  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sullivan,  Luke  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers,  Zane  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suttles,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Carl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swim,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylvester,  W.  P.,  158-14-^348. 
Talbert,  RusseU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tamanaha,  Larry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanzl,  Alfred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatum,  Frank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Taub,  Ira  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Eugene  A.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Herbert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thodt,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Richard  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  WUliam  R..  451^4-2901. 
Thompson,  G.  R.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Horace  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurlow,  Robin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurman,  Gardner  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tiemann,  Edmund  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tindal.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torres.  Roberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tow,  Philip  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toxey.  Walter  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trask,  Victor  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Troeschel,  Walter,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trovato,  Glorgl  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tschrltter,  E„  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker.  Roy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tufts,  Edgar,  577^6-0515. 
Taller,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  Ewlng  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unfer,  Louis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valella,  Sam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandlver,  W.  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vazquez-Cabrera.  Julio  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voorhess,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagman,  Leonard  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Bernard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahlen,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldon,  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Jerrv  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Perry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W^allace,  Clarence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Ravmond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wallls,  Joel  b,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  John  L..  152- 12-6487. 
Walters,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Walther,  Richard  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Charles  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wampler,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Paul  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Waters.  WUllam  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsmantel,  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Welch.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeUs.  Thomas  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wharton,  Lyie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheatley,  Edwin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Floyd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  WUUam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitfield.  Marcus  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wick.  Robert  L..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUczek.  Theodore  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUde.  CamlUo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson.  Dayle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUls,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  C.  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Leslie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Sterling  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winchester.  T.  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winders,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Floyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlsnloskl.  S.  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltherspoon.  E.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodbury.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward,  Marlon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodworth,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodbrldge.  R.  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worcester.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wormser,  Hans  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton,  Alan.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Trenton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wynne.  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarbrough,  C.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates.  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yerkes.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youmans.  George  M.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Joe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaback.  George  H.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaffern.  Bernard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelgler.  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zobel.  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Alexis,  Edward  J..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Edrlc  D.,  3760-90-216. 
Anderson,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armbrust,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aronsen,  Vlggo  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Hugh  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beh.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bleberle.  Victor  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Warren  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabrera,  Marcos  M.,  66S-24-8676. 
Campbell,  Alvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carruth,  Hal  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Challman.  MerrlU  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Harold  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culler.    Ralph    Q..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummins.  Daniel  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deese,  Wilson  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennlgan.  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUas.  Woodrow  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmer.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fackler,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrelly.  Peter  T.,  03^-10-1196. 
FU.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foshee,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox.  Lee  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannusch,  Hugo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffernan.  James  P.,  089-14-^682. 
HoUand.  Theol  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Edwin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloczko,  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koster,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  Wesley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehenbauer,   Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llmkemann,   August.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locklalr,  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macaulay.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Earl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manson.  W.  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansur.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maugans.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Mottln,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needham,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Forest  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollard,  Goldwln  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratte,  Gregolre  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russo,  Nlcodemus,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlldwachter.   A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwendlman.  Kav  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Lyle  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sosebee.  Jeimes  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stannard,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Claude  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StubenvoU,  Carl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomasovlch,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urey.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandecastle,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Dyken.  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlckery,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wacker,  Grant  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  WUlle  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Ross  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlck,  Louis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3366  and  3367: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Brock.  Leroy  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connett.  Walter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellis.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hudak,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Konzem,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  A.  O.,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson,   John   E.,   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Urruela,  Maria  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  591,  593,  and 
594: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Erlckson.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Boccutl,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clrceo,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henn.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pursalan.  Napoleon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 
officers  for  appointment  m  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3385: 

To  be  colonel 

Brown,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bullock,  James  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burden.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doering,  Darrell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenwell.  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hald,  Christian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuster.  Karl  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lum,  Alexis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynn.  Lawson  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palmer,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peacock.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray.  Richard  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Hal  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Upshaw,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters,  William  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 

officers  for  appointment   in  the  Reserve  of 

the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 

provisions  of  title   10,  U.S.C.  section  3385: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Amsler,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  497-301-1025. 
Blttelarl.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boulo,  Joseph  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Clifford  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadwalader.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christ.  Howard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clardy.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Culpepper,  Marvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daniel,  Manuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunphy,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eagerton,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farrell.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fastabend,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilcrlst,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardy,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helmer,  Robert  L.,  504-34^3162. 

Hlne.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoUls,  Martin  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Ray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knowles.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leaphart.  WUllam  H..  Jr.,  248-34r-7909. 

Long.  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nanartowlch,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ParkhUl,  Roland  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Penton,  Ben  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers.  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richert.  Gordon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rltter,  Lewis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider.  Elmer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Edgar  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taddeo,  Pasquale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terplen,  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teruya.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toth.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolfe.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodruff,  WUlard  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navy 

James  R.  Lash  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

James  M.  Kllck  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Melvln  Q.  Antonio  Krlstopher  M.  Greene 
Michael  A.  Froman        Karl  D.  Nlelson. 

The  following -named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Albert  E.  Becker.  Jr.  John  G.  Meyer 
Daniel  W.  Carlson  Joseph  H.  Schenk 

Adrian  J.  Delaney  Charles  W.  Schwab 

Michael  E.  GolembleskWUUam  J.  Wagner,  Jr. 
James  W.  McLeod 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  p>ermanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Ernest  P.  Myers 

William  B.  Stilley  II 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  comma-.ders  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

CuUen  L.  Athey,  Jr. 

Harold  A.  Pebbles,  Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade )  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Richard  F.  Acquavella  John  W.  Hardgrave 
Donald  G.  Cairns  Dean  A.  Hendrlckson 

Peter  J.  Durso  Stanley  F.  Kapa 

Charles  D.  Ferguson      Robert  S.  Parker 
Robert  J.  Fuhrman       Herbert  J.  Towle  III 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  temporary  commanders  In  the  Medical 
Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Malcolm  M.  Murdock 

Sandro  R.  Sandrl 

Walker  H.  Campbell 
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John  H.  Cook  III,  U.S.  Navy  officer  to  be  a 
temporary  commander  In  the  line  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-n&med  enlisted  candidates 
to  be  ensigns  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
(Health  Care  Administration)  for  temporary 
service,  subject  to  the  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Stonebraker,  Alan  P.     Mitchell,  James  T. 
Otis,  Edward  J.  Bovasso,  Peter 

Ebert,  Thomas  A.  Doe,  WUfred  I. 

McGarvey,  David  H.       Tompkins,  Lee  W. 
Powell,  CecU  D.  Mclndoe,  Bruce  H. 

Thayer,  Jon  E.  Brozowskl,  Dennis  R. 

Shannon,  Patrick  A.      Wright,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Grlswold,  Lynn  C.  Franklin,  Kenneth  W., 

Jean,  Kenneth  L.  Jr. 

Eodell,  Robert  W.,  Jr.   Bubb,  Ronald  E. 
DiUude,  Edward  P.         Shafer.  Thomas  A. 
Gesh,  Albert  S.,  Jr.        Edmons,  Robert  L. 
Holm,  Dale  L.  Rasnlck,  Lannes  B. 

Hoffman,  Stanley  W.     Llbby,  Earle  S. 
Puchs,  Kurt  W.  Parlseau.  Royle  J. 

Adams,  Dennis  L.  Cesar,  Nlles  C. 

Cruit,  Carlton  D.  Poppell,  Gordon  H.,  Jr. 

Schnable,  Robert  M.,     Clark,  Lewis  E. 

Jr.  WUson,  Victor  M. 

Arrlson,  Ronald  B.         Crowell,  John  P. 
Otlowskl,  Richard         Erlchsen,  Michael  E. 
Howard,  Roger  H..  Jr.    Rodman,  MerrUl  D. 
Hynes.  Samuel  M.  Garnto,  Sterling  E. 

Knox.  Frederick  M.        Brown,  WUllam  E. 
Lee,  Eddie  A.  Roybal,  Ellseo,  Jr. 

Dulaney,  Jerry  D.  Lawson,  Michael  P. 

Ayers,  James  L.  Springfield.  Walter  L. 

Lorenzen.  WUllam  P.    Goains,  Bobby  D. 
Cawley,  Michael  Tucker,  Elmo  G. 

Betsworth,  Richard  D.  McKenna,  Michael  R. 
Cundlff,  John  H.  Summers.  Donn  L. 

Allen.  Edward  J..  Jr.      Fallat,  James  S. 
Nlec.  Edmund  A.  Swafford.  James  J.,  Jr. 

Goulet,  Mark  B.  Rogers.  Lester  M. 

Ryan,  Thomas  A.  Qulnn,  Patrick  J. 

Boehm,  Russell  K.         George,  Charles  L. 
Rlvws,  Gussey  Cruz,  Romeo  G. 

Clark,  Bobby  G.  KroutU,  Michael  L. 

Eclar,  Alexander  D.       Mallea,  Richard  L. 
Mitchell,  WUllam  L.      Shehane,  Claude  T. 
Hobday,  Edward  C.        Sledge,  Wavely  L. 
Long,  James  J.  Beale,  Calvin  C,  Jr. 

Albertl,  Caley  E.  McCourt,  Stephen  L. 

Hicks,  Howard  J.  Pitts,  Charles  G. 

Hetsko,  John  A.  Smith,  Robert  W. 

William  J.  Munro  (clvUlan  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  commander  and  a 
temporary  captain  In  the  Medical  Corps  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  permanent  commanders  in  the  Medical 
Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

PhUlp  T.  Cunningham 

Berkley  L.  Rlsh 

Gordon  J.  Weir,  Jr. 

Peter  B.  CarroU,  U.S.  officer  to  be  a  tem- 
porary commander  in  the  Dental  Corps  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quaJiflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

John  W.  Mooney  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporary 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Lewis  H.  AbuJafia  Michael  G.  Jorgensen 

David  E.  Altaras  Alan  R.  Kiefer 

Mark  A.  Brennan  Robert  F.  Neuner 

Charles  D.  Broadbent    Ronald  C.  O'Boyle 
Carl  J.  Coleman  Steven  L.  Steakley 

Joseph  R.  Duda  Charles  B.  StuUer 

Donald  R.  Eakln  Myron  J.  Taranow 

Nile  P.  Ersland  James  R.  Waytena 

Steven  A.  Fertlg  James  B.  Wright 

George  H.  Graf 


John  E.  Gray  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to  be 
a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Henry  D.  Oobbel,  U.S.  Navy  retired  officer, 
to  be  reappointed  from  the  temporary  dls- 
abUlty  retired  as  a  permanent  lieutenant 
commander  and  a  temporary  commander  in 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Joseph  Honlgman  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  and 
a  temporary  commander  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Timothy    H.    Meyer    (midshipman,    Naval 
Academy)   to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the 
line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  eus  provided  by  law. 
In  the  Marine  Cokps 

The  following-named  temporary  disability 
retired  officer  for  reappointment  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Campbell,  Albert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  USMC. 

The  follov/lng-named  temporary  disability 
retired  officer  for  reappointment  to  the  grade 
of  major  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Rader,  Mlscha,  357-24-59-46.  USMC. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  lav/: 
Braschler,  John  E.  Mahlock,  Michael  H. 

Callis,  Steven  M.  Malone,  Richard  J. 

Calvert,  Paul  A.  McCormick,  William  J. 

Chukes,  Prank,  Jr.         Menke,  Gene 
Denault,  Bruce  A.  Mlnter,  Michael  W. 

Flnley,  RUey  Piaseckl,  Richard  F. 

Grove,  Clemson  D.         Smith,  Spencer  H. 
Kessler,  Michael  B.        Sudhold,  Michael  G. 
Koen,  Joseph  C.  Taylor,  PhUlp  M. 

Lambert,  BevUl  P..  Jr.  Wakefield.  Jack  S. 
Lang.  David  A.  Welch,  Walter  P. 

Macklin,  GUbert  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 

Corps   for   permanent   appointment    to   the 

grade  of  major : 

WUllam  R.  Abele,  Jr.     Matthew  Flessner 

WUllam  G.  Adamaltis.  Elbert  A.  Foster 

Jacob  K.  Albright,  Jr.    Calvin  C.  Prantz 

George  N.  Allerton        David  M.  Gallegos 

Donald  W.  Andrews      Harry  R.  Gentry 

John  P.  AngU  Timothy  J.  Geraghty 

Mordecai  R.  Arnold       Samuel  S.  Glalze 

Alfred  A.  Arroyo  Eugene  M.  Glass 

Claude  A.  Austin  Gerald  L.  Gill 

James  P.  Baler  ^^onn  A.  Goehrlng 

Joseph  L.  Barker  ^^'''^y  E.  Grisier 

Henry  D.  Barratt  Charles  R.  Gruning 

Connie  A.  Barsky,  Jr.    ^eon  jV  Gulmond 

Hubert  M.  Bartel,  Jr.     V°^^  7'  °""'"^^ 

Ernest  B.  Beau,  Jr.        *!°\"^-^^'^5'    , 
Jack  B.  Hammond 


Roderick  E.  Benton 
John  C.  Bever 
David  R.  Black 
Robert  N.  Bogard 
Paschal  G.  Boggs 
Herman  R.  Bolen 
Buford  W.  Braswell 
George  W.  Brooks 
Ronald  L.  Bub 
Kenneth  R.  Btiske 


James  D.  Hardaway 
Robert  F.  Harrington 
Harry  G.  Hartley 
Albert  E.  Harwood 
Barclay  Hastings 
George  C.  Hearn 
James  B.  Hlckok 
Billie  E.  Hicks 
Thomas  B.  Hill 
Maurice  A.  Holder 


Ronald  H.  Chalmers  john  M.  Holt 

Bobby  D.  Chambless  Herbert  E.  Hoppmeyer 

James  M.  Chance  Prank  J.  Horak 

Wiley  B.  Channell  Carl  O.  Hubbell 

John  L.  Clark,  Jr.  Richard  H.  Huckaby 

William  B.  Clark  Jerome  H.  Hummel 

Roger  J.  Claus  Fred  L.  James 

John  E.  Clements  Thomas  F.  Jessen 

Eric  J.  Coady  Herbert  C.  Johnson 

Robin  W.  Cobble  Robert  L.  Jones  Jr. 

Bobby  F.Cole  Charles      F.      Kellen- 
Larry  M.  Collins  barger 


Edmund  J.  Connelly,  Paul  P.  King 

Jr-  Robert  E.  Klrknatrlck 

William  J.  Cooper  Julius  P.  Klsh  III 
Charles  E.  Conway,  Jr.  Donald  R.  Knepp 
WUllam  C.  Cowperth-  William  G.  Kogerman 

wait  James  E.  Lary 

Edward  V.  Cox  Arnold  T.  Lawson 

Frederick  B.  Craig  Thomas  E.  Lewis 

WUllam  B.  Crane  Melton  G.  Lilley 

Richard  O.  Culver  Theodore    P.    Ltngen- 
PVancls  J.  Cunning-         feller 

ham  Robert  E.  Lorch 

Charles  A.  Cushman  L.  J.  Lott 

Joseph  C.  Dangler  Graden  E.  Loveless 

Edward  D.  Eteuksz  Mark  E.  Loveless 

Lawrence  E.  Davies  James  L.  Lumsden 

Alber  W.  Deckel  Kenneth  R.  Maddox 

Christian  P.  Defries  James  T.  Magee 

WUllam  E.  DeluUis  ArvUle  D.  Martin 

Francis  T.  Dettrey  BUly  R.  Massey 

Ted  O.  Dickson  Enrique  A.  Mauri 

WUson  R.  Dodge  Joseph  C.  Mayers 

Robert  J.  Driver,  Jr.  ^Uly  L.  McClaln 

Delbert  H.  Dupont  Werner  W.  Mclver 

Thomas  R.  Durham  Charles  T.  McMullln 

Joseph  J.  Dzielski  GUbert  R.  Meibaum 

Harold  A.  Erwin  Martin  W.  Meredith 

Timothy  J.  Fallon  Robert  B.  Mickey 

David  E.  Fanning  Thomas  P.  MlUer 

Frank  Ferrante  George  D.  Mock 

Charles  G.  MiUford  Kenneth  E.  Sheltor 

Robert  R.  MuUlns  ^Uly  E.  Simpson 

Donald  R.  Muncle  James  F.  Simpson 

Joseph  P.  Nardo  Gerald  W.  Sims 

Robert  K.  Nixon  Wlnfleld  W.  Slsson 

Kenneth  E.  Noland  David  T.  Sites 

David  S.  Norton  Joseph  A.  Sole 

Joseph  R.  Paquette  Leonard  K.  Slusher 

Robert  M.  Payne  Clyde  D.  Smith 

Ronald  E.  Pfrimmer  Munson  R.  Snedeker 

Roger  P.  Pllcher  Doyle  R.  Sprlck 

Charles  M.  Plsanchin  L)onald  R.  Stanton 

Herbert  P.  Poeey  Mitchell  Steinberg 

Charles  J.  Ramsay  Donald  L.  Stoner 

Albert  J.  Ransom  John  H.  Strasser 

Thomas  J.  Rauscher  Jerry  L.  Strieker 

H.  L.  Redding  Frank  D.  Strong 

John  H.  Redgate  WUllam  W.  Stumpf 

Thomas  L.  Reeves  John  Telles,  Jr. 
Richard  R.  ReuschllngRlchard  T.  Thomson 

Franklin  D.  Rlchey  WUllam  E.  Tlsdale 

Howard  L.  Rlchey  James  M.  Tully 

William  T.  Ridgeway  George  E.  Turner,  Jr. 

Jules  C.  Rivera,  Jr.  Donald  V.  Vacca 

Ernest  G.  Rivers  Igor  R.  Valentine 

Charles  W.  Rogers  John  M.  Vanes 

Wmiam  B.  Rowley  Predrlc  M.  Vann 

Joseph  R.  Sales  Stephen  J.  Veno 

PhUlip  J.  Samuels  Richard  W.  Vorreyer 

Herbert  M.  Sanchez  Kimball  R.  Wakefield 

Joaquin  S.  Santos  William  L.  Waters 

Anthony  J.  Scaran  Philip  S.  Welgand 
Harold  D.  ScarbroughJames  E.  Wells 

George  R.  Schlpper  David  B.  Werner 

Gordon  R.  Schlagel  Gerald  A.  Wessels 

Richard  W.  Shulz  Theodore  L.  Whlsler 

Manfred  E.  Schwarz  David  Whittlngham 

Theodore  J.  Scotes  William  A.  Wile 

Glen  A.  Seay,  Jr.  Morgan  L.  Wilkinson 
John  E.  Seeburger,  Jr.CharlesA.  WUUams 

Delmas  D.  Sharp.  Jr.  Gan,'  W.  Williams 

James  P.  Sheehan  Thomas  D.  Wilson 

Darrell  S.  Shlor  William  E.  Wright 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant: 

David  T.  Aldrldge  Klngsley  E.  Hoemann 

Michael  R.  Antonelli  John  R.  Hollcraft 

Rayfel  M,  BachUler  Michael  J.  Kennedy 

Roberta  M.  Baro  Frederick  C  Kingston, 

Scott  A.  Blair  Michael  A.  Kirkpatrick 

Judge  T.  Brock  Richard  M.  McCool  III 

Dennis  R.  Brons  Thomas  O  McDonald 

Shepard  R.  Brown  Ian  D  McDonough 

Donald  F.  Bruey  Gene  S.  Mead 

Johnny  Bruntlett  Benjamen  P.  Miller  III 

Gerald  Buckley  James  H.  Napier 

Thomas  J.  Callan.  Jr.  Emile  E.  Paradls 

Bruce  P.  Couturier  Re\iben  B  Payne  III 

Doyce  W.  Crook  Raymond  L.  Polak 

Philip  L.  Croteau,  Jr.  Lorraine  D.  Rlbalta 

Peter  R.  Dorn  Charles  R.  Rivenbark 
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Charles  O.  Duff.  Jr.        Mitchell  E.  Shivers 
Alan  S.  Frederick        Roger  T.  Slevers 
Francis  O.  Galloway      Alfred  J.  Talevl 
Gregory  K.  Gordon        Douglas  D.  Tyler 
James  B.  Graham  Rober  R.  Ullman 

James  C.  Hardee  Clark  L.  Walters 

Richard  V.  Roger  P.  Warren 

Hlldebrandt  Michael  J.  Weiss 

William  H.  Hill  in         Peter  D.  White 
Timothy  J.  Hlmes 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  tor  the  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant: 
Johann  A.  Clendenln.  Raymond  Cole. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of   chief   warrant   officer    (W-4) : 
Paul  E.  Clausen.  William  B.  Norrls. 

Billy  D.  Ivey.  Edwin  A.  Pluger. 

Doyle  D.  Oracey.  Jr.       Henry  J.  Waller. 
Robert  W.  Groom.  George  O.  Walls. 

Joseph  J.  Karrer.  Duane  L.  Woodson. 

Stanley  W.  Main.  Nell  E.  Wynant. 

WlUlam  W.  McMUlan. 

Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-3)  : 


Ray  A.  Keith 
Thomas  P.  Kelly 
Gerald  T.  Kemlck 
Ben  W.  King 
Mike  Kiplck 


Fred  Tucker,  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Tucker 
Donald  L.  Vanhoose 
Richard  A.  Voltz 
WUllam  J.  WaUace,  Jr. 


Frederick  AguUar 
Lloyd  Allen,  Jr. 
Kleve  L.  Anderson 
Samuel  M.  Ballance, 

Jr. 
Joseph  F.  Bates 
Daniel  L.  Bayse 
Harry  L.  Bentley 
Robert  M.  BUllck 
Mason  O.  Blake 
Ralf  R.  Boedefeld 
William  M.  Bokholt 
PhUlp  A.  Bream 
Harry  A.  Brown,  Jr. 
John  N.  Bruch 
Johnnie  D.  Burtscher 
Charles  J.  Bushey 
Charley  M.  Campbell 
Eugene  E.  Carlton 
Edward  E.  Carmody 
Alex  H.  Caylao,  Jr. 
Louis  A.  Chatelle.  Jr. 
Henry  J.  Clpolla 
Stephan  L. 

Constantino 
George  S.  Comuet 
Ellis  L.  Crews 
Philip  T.  Cummins 
Carl  B.  Damon 
James  M.  Darnell 
Trever  E.  Darner 
John  F.  Darracott 
Vaughn  C.Davis 
Henry  A.  Dlerker 
Edward  Dlmalo 
Ronald  L.  Dodge 


Ronald  A.  Martin 
Wayne  B.  Mason 
Allen  W.  Massey 
Layton  E.  Mathews 
Don  E.  Mathls 
Dale  A.  Mathys 
Marvin  K.  McAffee 
John  J.  McGraw 
Gene  V.  Messlnger 
Richard  B.  Meyers 
John  J.  Mlkulsky 
Don  P.  Miller,  Jr. 
Henry  Moore 
Theodore  M.  Moore 
James  H.  Mt.rt 
Etonald  J.  Mossey 
Michael  W.  Murphy 
Peter  B.  Murphy 
MUford  A.  Oakes 
George  E.  Oconnor 
Tommy  S.  Oshields 
James  D.  Panknin 
Kenneth  E.  Pettlt 
Robert  D.  Pitts 
Henry  Posthuma 
Herman  W.  Quest 
Lewis  R.  Quill 
Arvel  H.  Raines 
Walter  A.  Reeves 
Stanley  J.  Remblsh,  Jr. 
Larry  E.  Rhodes 
Arthur  D.  Richmond 
Paul  E.  Ring 
Emmett  L.  Robertson, 

Jr. 
Raymond  J.  Roettger 


Ronald  F.  Drummond  John  H.  Russell 
James  M.  Dufrlend,  Jr.Eugene  D.  Sanford 
Harold  R.  Fischer  Marlon  G.  Satterfield 

Jimmy  D.  Pltzpatrlck   Leroy  A.  Scheller,  Jr. 


Fredrick  L.  Fletcher 
Jack  A.  Frost 
William  R.  Fry 
WUllam  A.  F>les 
Rhyne  E.  Garrls 
Bruce  R.  Grelsen 
James  H.  Guellch.  Jr. 
Edward  R.  Haines 
Lorell  J.  Haugley 
Allen  J.  Hebert 
Charles  T.  Hedrlck 
Larry  G.  Heltzman 
Frederick  P.  Heller 
WUllam  M.  Kemlepp 
Donald  L.  Howard 
Carlos  E.  Hoyos.  Jr. 
Harley  L.  Huntley 
George  E.  Jones.  Jr. 
Reginald  L.  Jones 
PhUllp  E.  Jonlo 
William  C.  Kahle,  Sr. 
Arthur  M.  Kearley 


Joseph  B.  Shaugh- 

nessy 
Thomas  J.  Sheridan 
Warren  A.  Simmons 
Donald  J.  Smith 
Donald  J.  Snooks 
Fletcher  B.  Sojourner, 

Jr. 
Ronald  L.  Sousa 
James  B.  Southall 
T.  J.  Stanford 
James  N.  Stewart 
Donald  Stokes 
James  M.  Stoops 
Walter  E.  Stringer, 

Jr. 
Lawrence  T.  Struwe 
Charles  E.  Swisher 
Elmer  L.  Thomas 
Stanley  B.  Thomas 
James  G.  Thompson 
Edgar  A.  Toney 


Robert  T.  Klrchmeler   Joseph  E.  Ward 
WUllam  E.  Knepp  Avron  J.  Watts 

Everett  W.  Krantz  Everett  A.  Weare 

Leon  Lambert  Charles  B.  Whltehurst 

Howard  G.  Lanls  Edward  E.  WUcoxen 

Duane  D.  Larson  Charles  R.  Wlleman 

Samuel  P.  Lewis  WUbur  C.  WUUams 

Curtis  J.  Loehr  Richard  D.  Wise 

Boyzy  C.  Long  Bascom  C.  Worley 

Joel  K.  Lowell  Clark  H.  Wylde 
Ray  D.  MacPherson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  { \V-2 )  : 

WUllam  A.  Annstead  Richard  J   Beatty 

Chester  R.  Barnes,  Ronald  C.  Biggs 

Jr.  Stuart  W.  Blake 

Leon  W.  Barry  Archie  G.  Bobo 

Bonnie  H.  Bass  Robert  L.JJoweii 

Reganold  A.  Bowser  Raymond  J.  Main 

Dennis  A.  Braund  John  P.  Marlowe 

Albert  K.  Brltton  Barry  E.  Marsh 

Charles  J.  Bruce  Benjamin  A  Marsh 

Ben  W.  Caesar  Charles  J.  McCormick 

Robert  L.  Caldwell  Howard  McDonald 

James  E.  Carter  WUllam  L.  McGinn 

Donnl  E.  Cainnder  Larry  G.  Merrifield 

Jackie  E.  Certain  WUUam  H.  Miller 

John  H.  Cole,  Jr.  John  Molko 

Gregory  Connor  Allen  R.  Morris 

Rex  L.  Curtis  James  T.  Morris 

Eldon  L.  Dodson  Lawrence  T.  MuUin 

James  F.  Doner.  Jr.  Nicholas  P.  Nester 

Arthur  J.  Douglas  HlUman  R.  Odom,  Jr. 

John  B.  Duckett  WlUlam  D.  Penn 

Terrell  L.  Dulaney  Walter  D.  Perry 

WUllam  L.  Dulaney  Jimmle  F.  Peters 

James  M.  Edgerton  Charles  T.  Pettlgrew, 
Dennis  Egan  Sr. 

Donald  T.  Eskam  Robert  P.  Phillips 

Charles  A.  Fitzgerald  Alfred  M.  Pitcher 

Sandra  L.  Furber  Wilfred  Puumala 

Earl  G.  Gale,  III  WiUlam  C.  Riddle.  Jr. 

Vasco  K.  Gilbert  Richard  A.  Rossi 

Jesse  E.  Giles  Michael  J.  Schulke 

Philip  E.  Goble  John  D.  Scrogglns 

William  M.  Grant  John  C.  Seig 

Richard  L.  Gregg  Arnoldo  T.  Serrata 

WlUam  L.  Grlnnell  Albert  W.  Sheldon 

James  W.  Grooms  WUllam  F.  Shldal.  Jr. 

Hubert  A.  Grummer  Charles  R.  Shoemaker 

Charles  W.  Hahne  Dan  W.  Showalter,  Jr. 

Henry  D.  Halloway  David  E.  Shumpert 

Albert  L.  Hayes  Wllbert  O  Sisson 

Harold  S.  Helnbaugh  Charles  G.  Skinner 
David  M.  Hlghwarden  Mlnter  C.  Skipper,  Jr. 

William  J.  Hlsle,  ni  Isaac  A.  Snipes 

Raymond  L.  Hug  Jeffery  J.  Snyder 

Guy  L.  Hunter,  Jr.  Elias  J.  SoUz 

Robert  R.  Irvine  Ronald  J.  Stopka 

Raymond  T.  Jackson  Joseph  J.  Stours 

Harold  R.  Jacobs  George  B.  Strlckroth 

William  R.  Johnson  Michael  E.  Thomas 

Allen  F.  Kent  Paul  W.  Thomas 

Joe  KlUebrew  Paul  R.  Tippy 

OrvlUe  P.  Klndschv  Bennie  R.  Walker 

Leslie  C.  King  Ford  D.  White 

Chester  C.  Klnsey  WUllam  T.  White 

Charles  E.  Lambert  Arthur  P.  WlUiams 

Albert  R.  Lary  Jerome  K.  WUUams 

PhUlp  D.  Leslie  Richard  K.  Wolfe 

John  E.  Lewis  Robert  L.  Woody.  Jr. 

Lawrence  G.  Lowry  Charles  E.  Young 

John  W.  Loynes  Arthur  Yow,  Jr. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Alvln  L.  Aim,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  vice  Thomas 
Edmund  Carroll. 

Department  of  State 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  th« 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Bahamas. 

WUllam  N.  Dale,  of  New  Mexico,  a  Foreign 


Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central 
African  Republic. 

William  Perry  Stedman,  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Bolivia. 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development 

Hal  F.  Reynolds,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment for  a  term  of  2  years  and  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed,  vice 
Ermnett  J.  Rice,  resigned. 

In  the  Army 
The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
593(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Irving  Creed,  SSN  173- 
05^688. 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  Marshall  Martin,  Jr.. 
SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Darwin  Partridge,  SSN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Chester  Lee  Finch,  Jr.,  SSN  578-09- 
8606,  civil  affairs. 

Col.  James  William  Hoerner,  SSN  314-10- 
7433,  Infantry. 

Col.  Jack  Jew,  SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Medical 
Corps. 

Col.  Franklin  Lane  McKean,  SSN  529-03- 
2259.  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  William  Allen  Newton,  Jr.,  SSN  381- 
16-9600,  Medical  Corps. 

Col.  Ben  Lewis  Rushing,  SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field  Artillery. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  593(a)  and  3385: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  Gurney  Garrison,  SSN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Fletcher  Clement  Booker,  Jr.,  SSN 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  field  artillery. 

Col.  Max  Arnold  Creer,  SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
field  artillery. 

Col.  Nicholas  Joseph  Del  Torto,  SSN  023- 
09-3866.  Infantry. 

Col.  WUllam  Paul  Hurley,  SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Robert  Earl  Johnson,  Jr.,  SSN  557-2ft- 
1324,  Infantry. 

Col.  Roger  Irvin  Martin,  Jr.,  SSN  426-05- 
9987,  Ordnance  Corps. 

Col.  Joseph  Henry  Ritzenheln,  SSN  366- 
18-5420,  Infantry. 

Col.  James  Read  StalUngs,  SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Military  Police. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Col.  Thomas  Sama  Bishop,  SSN  461-10- 
8393.  Infantry. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Calvin  Hubert  Lannlng,  SSN  295-07- 
3725,  armor. 

Col.  Richard  Austin  Miller,  SSN  543-07- 
9856.  Infantry. 

Col.  Albert  Ross  Morris.  Jr.,  SSN  231-32- 
1264,  armor. 

Col.  Thomas  Martin  Phillips.  SSN  429-18- 
6488.  field  artillery. 

Col.  Charles  Sumner  Reed.  Jr..  SSN  136-32- 
3422,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Clyde  Chester  Wright,  SSN  304-07- 
9439,  field  artillery. 
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The  following  named  officer  for  promotion 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  92-129. 
To  be  colonel 
Leach,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  colonel.  Medical  Corps 
Mosebar,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Tyanlch,  Peter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The   following   named   officers  for   promo- 
tion   in    the    Regular    Army    of    the    United 
Slates,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  section  3284  and  3299: 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  major 
Adair.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Frank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Admire,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ady,  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alkman,  Larry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akin,  Jere  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  CuUen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Frank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Lee,  554-52^900. 
AUingham.  Edgar  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allison,  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amldon.  Bert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ammerman,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jimmle  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Morris  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Warren  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Raymond  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Applegarth,  Donald  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arbogast,  WUllam  R.,  226-^6-8760. 
Archer,  C.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archibald,  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archibald,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arfiack.  Kenneth  B..  407^8-0379. 
Armstrong,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arndt,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ash,  Hughes  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atseff,  Vladimir,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avant,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AverUl,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avery,  Wesley  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ax,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babcock,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Babel,  Otto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bablne,  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagnerlse,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailev.  WUllam  N.,  039-24^238. 
Baker,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin.  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ban,  James  W.,  425-7ft-0130. 
Ballenger,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bangerter,  Jerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bare,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Wilson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barone.  Ercole  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  Gradv  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barren,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrios,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrowman,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartelt,  Roger  L.,  484-^16-0223. 
Bassett.  Franklyn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baucom.  BlUy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayha,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beakey,  Danny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beavers.  Leslie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  WUUam  F..  481^16-6671. 
Becque,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becraft.  Franklin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belan,  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeUevUle,  Maurice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benca,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendele,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Larry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bpnnett,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  L.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Roy,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergeron,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernstein,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  John  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berti,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beyer,  Eugene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blckford,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blddle.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bldgood,  Ferdinand,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blerly,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUllngs,  Barry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUyeu,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blreley,  Judson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blsbey,  Jay  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blstany,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blzlc,  Peter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackstone,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwood,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  PhUllps  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bledsoe,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns,  Dean  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns.  VirgU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blewett,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blondell,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bochnowskl,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogart,  WUllam  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohach.  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomershelm,  Phil  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonlfay,  Isaac  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonner,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Van  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosch,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botelho,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Guv  P.,  577^6-4386. 
Bowers,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowersox,  WUbur  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowker,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Claude  D.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bovle,  Clarence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  David  J.,  473-44  8919. 
Boyles,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boznak,  Rudolph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradlev.  Peter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  WUllam  A.,  265^8-9820. 
Brady.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BraUsford.  Marvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratton.  Vernon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratz,  Gordon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braun,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brelt,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennen.  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bretsch.  Keimeth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewster,  Nathan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlce,  Donald  A.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs,  David  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brigham,  Hugh  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlsach.  Eugene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brisker,  Morton  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  OrvUe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brokaw.  Robert  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  LawTence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broome.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brown,  James  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Stanley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brugh.  Larrv  Don,  355-28-^1496. 
Brugnonl.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunner.  Karl  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchert,  Kenneth  D.,  295-30-^831. 
Bucklev.  Benjamin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buff,  Max  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buford,  Alfred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunting,  WUlls  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  Fenwlck  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burd.  Cleve  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burden,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgin,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Burke,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burley.  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnell,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burner,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  BUly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Lyle  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzan.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrnes,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cacollce,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cagle,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CahUl.  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calkin.  EUery  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Carl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camp,  Junius  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Albert  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU.  Charles  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Dan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canant.  Raymond  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Candla,  Ruben  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Joe  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CantreU,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caraballo,  JuUan  T.,  223-46^926. 
Caravania.  Richard  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caraway,  Lynn,  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  Arthur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlile,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlisle,  AUen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton,  Melviu  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmean,  Clayton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carolan,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  James  A.,  2.6-30-6952. 
Carr,  Milton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Arthur  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartva-ight,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cash,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassada,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catineau.  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catlett.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cato.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catron,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catt,  Jackie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caulk,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cerjan.  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chabot,  Brlon  V..  224-52^833. 
Chamberlain,  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  WUUam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champ,  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Don  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Gerald.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Ruthven  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  WUllam  S.,  259^8-7791. 
Chase,  WUUam  C  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheatham,  Fred  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chichwak,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childrev,  Albert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chllds,  Leo  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chitren.  Vincent  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chittenden.  Warde  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chunco.  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chutter,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clncottl.  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Claude  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Jack  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Niles  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Vernon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleaver,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Click,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifton,  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clinton,  James  E.,  II.  570  44-1705. 
Cloud.  Leon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coates.  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffman,  Jce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Julian  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Theodore  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coley,  WUUam.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  WUUam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comfort,  Gary  L..  51 1-32-1534. 
Confortl.  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor.  George  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors,  Francis  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conte.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Clyde  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Grady  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Cooke,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coombs.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coombs,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Kenneth  D..  539-32-SOll. 
Coose.  Alonzo.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cope,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornell,  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costa.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costanten.  Leon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cote,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottlngton.  David  C,  479^0-0368. 
Cox,  Billy  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Richard  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cozanltis.  Eleas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crafton,  Walter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crasto,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cratty,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creekmore.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cremer.  Frank  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cressall.  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlnan,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocker.  Aaron  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockett  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby.  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crossley,  Ross  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crump,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crysel.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culp,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  Ezra  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham.  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curbow,  Elmer  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curbow,  Stanton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cypher,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daknls,  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly.  William  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danforth,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danlelsen,  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden,  Harold  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaasonvUle.  Curtis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daubenspeck.  Lynn  A..  210-2&-0605. 
Daum.  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davles.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Don  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Medley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davis.  Paris  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DavU,  Russell  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Warner  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearman,  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debolt.  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decko,  Charles,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dee,  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delllnger.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deloach.  Javan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denney,  J.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dethlefsen.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devltt.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlin.  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dice,  Denis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dice.  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckerson.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey.  Leonard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlebold,  Jerome  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlerlckx,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlgregorlo.  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlllard.  Pranklln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dllworth.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan.  Edmund  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dollner,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson,  Benjamin,  259-4&-0633. 
Donlon,  Roger  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooly,  BUly  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doraey,  Ira.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty.  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doubrava.  Roy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douthlt,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdell,  Archie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drewfs,  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlsko.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Driver,  Lewis  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drosdeck.  John  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Duckloe,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duckworth.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duey,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugas,  Sidney  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duggan.  Lawrence  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukes,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunford.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dungan.  Avalon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham.  Rockwood  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunnlngton.  W.Hrren  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupont.  Arnold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durbln.  Jerome  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duryea,  Lyman  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easom,  Earnest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ed.  Robert  C.  ".  0-30-4430. 
Edgette.  Charlfc=i  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edlnger.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eggerlchs.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eggleston.  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eldson,  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elam,  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder,  Cecil  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson,  Lloyd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emery,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emond,  Rene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endlcott.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endy,  Clarence  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enloe.  Donald  R  .  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eppler.  Daniel  R.,  446-34-51 18. 
Erbe.  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erkelens,  Henri  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes,  Jlmmle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eubanks,  Earl  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eubanks,  Herman  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Loyal  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faery,  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan,  Ward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falrchlld,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palrweather,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pancher,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panning,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrell,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pegan.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felber,  Joseph  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penton,  Roland  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguaon.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pernandes,  VlrgU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perns,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fero,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrari,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrlanl,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petkenhour,  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nelds.  Clinton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields.  Harold  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flero.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnley.  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finn,  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Thomas  P..  483-34-^108. 
Fitzgerald.  Herman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzpatrlck.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flora,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd.  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbus,  Jere  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  David  H.,  19-30-5440. 
PothergUl.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fourson,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poust.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowkes,  Reginald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foye.  Robert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prasche,  Louts  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick.  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlesz,  Leonard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prink.  Dennis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frith.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frltts,  Courtney  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frltts,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Fritz,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fry,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furey.  Hartley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabryslak.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gainers.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garshak,  Francis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garton,  Edward  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garvey,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gatanas.  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  Homer  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gee.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gee,  Leonard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelger.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelslnger.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gennaro.  Louis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentle,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gergulls,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
German.  Abraham  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Germann,  Anthony  C.  478  41  4499. 
Getgood,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Getz,  Dwalne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbs.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glglcos,  Chris  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbert,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie,  Henry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie.  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie,  Wayne  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillette,  Samuel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilliam,  Taft  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlUigan,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllmartln,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUmore,  Ralph  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glrard,  Valmore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glaser,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gledhill,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godwin,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godwin,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff,  Dewayne  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldlng,  Willard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Good,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodall,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorham,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gottfried,  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grande,  Vincent  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grantham,  Melvin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves.  Forrest  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Ted  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayson,  Eugene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Edward  R..  15a-28-1869. 
Green,  Frank  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  George  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Norris  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Earnest  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwood.  Everett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregor,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greife,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grenier,  Alfred  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffey.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln,  Tracy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffis.  Fletcher  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith.  Jack  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs,  Joe  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlmmett.  Norman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grones.  Melvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grundborg,  Kenneth  114-30-^185. 
Guarlno.  Harold  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gudlnas.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guest.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulla,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gumm,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunn,  Lloyd  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunter.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haber.  Sigmund  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackett,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagwood.  Henry  M..  Jr..  549-4&-2410. 
Hahn.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halbert,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Halley.  Fred  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halllhan.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halus,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamilton.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Hammerbeck.  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanne,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanson,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardaway,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardin,  Alva  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harnagel,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harper,  John  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harper,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Harrell.  Pascal  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrington.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Robby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Franklin  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison,  Kent  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartley,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartwell,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harvell,  Keruieth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hasslinger,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hasson,  Ross  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hatcher,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hatcher,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawkins,  Cyril  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawkins,  Lawrence  R.,  084—28-5034. 

Hawley,  Rexford  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawn,  Darryl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haycraft,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hays,  Loyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hays,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Healy,  Richard  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heckman.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hegerlch,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Hempel,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henderson.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henderson.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hendrlckson.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henriques.  Richmond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henry.  Chwles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henry.  John  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hemaltz,  Alfonso  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herr.  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herrick,  Curtis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herrling,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herrmann.  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrmann,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herzlg,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman.  Carlos  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman.  Lee  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  Stanford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hidalgo,  Manuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higdon,  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  William  v.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUler,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUllard,  Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilton.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinds.  Jim  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hines,  Norman  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnson.  Kenneth  E..  i 50-54-7568. 
Hlpps.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrotsu,  James  M.,  57£i- 36-5671. 
Kites,  Robert  D.,  574-10-C~38. 
Hixon,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoaas.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  Dale  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodel.  Gerhardt  W.,  349-30-39i3. 
Hodge.  Ashley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Harvey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hofrichter,  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  Donal  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohman,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holbert.  Billy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holloman,  Lyndon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holman.  PhUlp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  228^4-5205. 
Hoogstraten,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooverson,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home.  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horner,  Thomss  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosman.  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houle.  John  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
House.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston.  Darrell  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hoyt,  Max  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hradecky,  Vaclav,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubard,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Johnny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber.  Thomis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudnall.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humbert,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humes.  Jack  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humphrey.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huse.  Warren  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huskey,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Husklnson.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Husnian,  Azad,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hynd.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ichiyama.  Ronald  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Imes,  Allan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvine,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Lacy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaffe.  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  Robert  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamison,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janutolo,  Dandolo  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvls,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jascewsky,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jendryslk.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Ivan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jernlgan,  Cecil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jezlor,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jllbert.  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Alex  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Benjamin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  James  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Victor  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Arland  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Dean  C.  246-^8-1025. 
Jones,  Grady  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Joel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Louis  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  WUUam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  WiUiam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  WUUam  W.,  Jr.,  410-5C-8748. 
Jorgenson.  Kermlt  V.,  542-:8-0201. 
Joyce,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahn,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kail,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamerllng,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanouse.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavanaugh,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kay.  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keating.  Albert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keech,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keefe,  WUUam  A..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keegan.  Ambrose  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  John  T.,  265-52^530. 
KeUey.  Jack  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Samuel  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly,  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Robert  R..  227^8-2738. 
Kenney,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Key.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kldd,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleffer,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUday,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUllngstad,  Karl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncheloe,  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Eugene  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Jack  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Stanley  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinney.  Llnford  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby.  WUllam  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkland,  Cleo  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsh,  Francis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleese,  Gene  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUngensmith.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Knight.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knisely,  Lynn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  Granville  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobayashl.  Norman  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koslba.  Leo  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kosty,  Jon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kouns,  Darryle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krahe.  Francis  X  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krape,  Darryl  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krausse,  Stanley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuhn,  Wayne  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuklinskl.  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuypers,  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lablonde,  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lacquement.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ladd,  Eddie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ladehoff.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lai,  Leonard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laird.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Land.  Vincent  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landry.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane.  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lang,  NeU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langrehr,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langseth,  Leslie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lanphear.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lanzottl,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laposata.  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larcomb.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larklns,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Christian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lasala,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lasplna,  Jack  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawlor,  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawson.  BlUy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawson,  Edward  K.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lazzaro.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lechner.  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lednlcky.  Eugene  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leech,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lefebvre.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lehrer.  Glenn  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lentl.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leonard,  Theodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leonard,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lethcoe.  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Letonoff,  Victor  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leuty.  Ray  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lew,  Jam«s  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Billle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Jerome  X..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Terrls  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lhommedleu.  Jan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llberatore.  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llddle,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lleux,  Roger  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LllUe.  Warren  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lincoln.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnd.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Line.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linn.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Allan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llttlewood,  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llvengood.  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan.  Abraham  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lombardo,  Roy  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Melvin  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loomls,  Leonara  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez,  Hector  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Losa,  Gene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott,  George  B..  Jr  .  2S3-62-6250. 
Lotz.  Reinhard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Love.  HeUbron  B  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love.  WUUam  H..  328  30  8918. 
Lovejoy.  Morris  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovell.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowrey.  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luberackl,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas.  Joseph  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luck.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludlam.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luton,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyman.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Thomas  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon.  Paul  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lytle,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lytic.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macaulay,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacOregor,  Harry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox.  Edward  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magulre.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malrs.  Robert  J.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malcslmowskl,  Ferdinand,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallnoskl,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malmberg,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Male,  Armand  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney.  William  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manely,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangum,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marclnkowskl,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marecek,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marek.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markham,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks.  Samuel  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marmon.  Herman  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marotta,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Nelson  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Jerry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marti,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Geary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Roderick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Williams  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez-Boucher  Raphael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinson,  Jurl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martz,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvin,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marwltz,  Carl  E.,  120-2S-2296. 
Maahburn.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  John  T.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Leslie  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masterson,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthias,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthls,  Earl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattox,  James  I.,  281-3a-4267. 
Mattaon,  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurer,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  BUly  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Karl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays,  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayvllle,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBennett,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCahan,  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCain,  WlUlston  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCampbell,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McColI,  Archibald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoskey.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCown,  John  E..  432-66  3274. 
McDanlel.  Everett  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell.  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEvoy,  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarland,  James  W..  452^8-6440. 
McOaw.  Hugh  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGeary,  Martin  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOlllen  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQough,  James  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOushln,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnnes,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney.  Dickey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlsson.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKraght.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod,  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon.  James  E.,  087-25^269. 
McManus.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMaster.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNamara.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPeek,  Donald  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPherson.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQuald,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQulllen,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSlarrow,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWaln,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mease,  Jennings  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medenbach,  Philip  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meder,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medley,  Ted,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mehrtens,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melcher,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merlaux.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MerrUl,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Merskl,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddleton,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlerau,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  Paul  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Dyson  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Jerome  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Ronald  A..  006-34-:i559. 
Miller,  Ronnie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Russell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  WUllam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  Frank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnkinow.  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlrkovlch,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlsura,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Stuart  G..  561^8-8810. 
Mitchell,  Tllden  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlvamasu,  Paul  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlyashlro,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moats,  Bruce  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moe,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoeUer.  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr,  Harley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moldaschel.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan,  Jfemes  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monroe,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montagne,  Ernest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monzlngo.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody.  Rosser  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Frederick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  James  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  John  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Laurence  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortn,  Reynold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morltz,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosbrooker,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moses.  Johnny  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosley.  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mostek.  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowery,  Hartman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulrhead.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MulhoUand,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen,  Frederick  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUenax,  Donald  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUln.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulvihlll.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumford.  Jav  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munson.  Don  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murchlson.  Richard.  413^6-^330. 
Murklson,  Eugene  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murrav.  Louis  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murrav,  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murrlll.Fredrlk  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musmanno.  Francis  J.,  01 1-28-0927. 
Mussells.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Charles  T..  II..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Melvln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naatjes.  Clarence  S..  503^4-5406. 
Naftzlnger.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naumann,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Paul  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neesmlth,  Delmus  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nehammer.  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Lester  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcotra.  Andrew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noack,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble,  George  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nobles,  Charles  S.,  450-60^142. 
Noel,  Thomas  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Daniel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutt,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cakes,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Charles  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connell,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


O'Connor,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Dell.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Dwyer,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oelschlg,  Carl  H.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogg,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hara,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Kane,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Keefe.  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Malley,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Malley,  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr,  Danford  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orslnlnavas,  Mario,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orzechowskl,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborn,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Shea.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostlck.  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswandel,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otstott,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overholser.  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Ira  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  WUllam  B.,  459  56-1153. 
Owens,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padula,  John  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Painter,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palsha,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pangman,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paquette,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Curtis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Eliot  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Frank  W..  244r-52-9654. 
Parker.  Henry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Neal  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkhurst.  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parnell.  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr.  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partlow,  Prank  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate.  Rupert  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patty,  J.  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paull,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulsen.  Hans  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Guy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peffers,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PelUccl.  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendarvls,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pepe,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peppers,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perezlebron,  Hector,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Randall  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Shelton  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelan,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Alan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phlnney,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Platak,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Harlan  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike,  Thurston  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plmental,  Rodney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Place,  Darman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plaster,  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk.  Burley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  Fred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post,  Elwyn  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Anthony  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prall,  Eric  L..  309^0-3949. 
Preetorlus,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presley,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preston,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Privette,  Poy  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pursel.  Terry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Queeney,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quickel,  Jacob  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quinlan.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rabon,  Jim  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rader,  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rafferty.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragland,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralphs,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ramos,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ranney,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapp,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bappaport,  Arthur  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rau,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ravmond,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond,  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ream,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reber,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redden,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redemann,  David  H.,  38^-32-3183. 
Reece,  Frank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  David  B.,  in  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Henry  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reedy,  Clyde  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves.  Troy  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rego,  Chris  P.,  400--i2-9263. 
Relber,  Carl  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relber,  Curtis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads,  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhynsburger.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Bert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Leonard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richeson,  Alfred  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rickard,  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Larr>'  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsley,  Dannie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUchle,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbins,  Chandler  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  James  E.,  Jr.,  416-^8-3584. 
Roberts,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Charles  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robocker,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roeder,  Helmut  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Martin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Wilbur  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosher,  Galen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosier,  Curtis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossi,  Arnold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rovan,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe.  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rozler,  Jackson  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RudesUl.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruedel.  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruszklewicz,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Richard  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Roger  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rydberg,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saathoff,  Donald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Safford,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sangster,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sannlcks,  Karl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sartorl,  Victor  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sasal,  Calvin  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauls,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scanlon,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaaf,  James  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafer,  Donald  D.,  522^2-2154. 
Schatzman.  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheel,  Clarence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlemann,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlmming.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlaak.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Jackie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Leroy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  William  A., XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmldtman,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schooff,  Maury  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrum.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuler,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumann.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwoob,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Engle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Ernest  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Scott,  Hugh,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Walter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scudder,  WUllam  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Searcy,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Searles,  Jonathan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seaver,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seaward,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SeUers,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sexton,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seymour,  Roger  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shachnow,  Sidney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shafer,  Harold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ShalikashvUi,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaul.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaver.  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaw,  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheehan,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheldon.  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheppard.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sherrod,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shevlln,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shimek,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shine,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shost,  Alan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slegel,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SlegUng,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sills,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  Denis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson,  Andrew  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson.  Felix  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sines.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloan,  Jimmy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slovacek.  Anthonv  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SmaUen,  Ray  H..  4"l3-62-1868. 

SmaUey,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smathers,  Sam  T„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smayda,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SnUth.  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Horace  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Vernelle  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snoddy,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sodano,  Guy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soder,  Marion  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soland,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solliday,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorensen,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorenson,  WUbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorlnl,  Laurence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southern,  Kermitt  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sowle,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Si>ann,  Juan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speedle,  John  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Sherman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spigelmlre,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splllane,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spitzer.  Joel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splvy,  Berton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sponseller,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer,  Anthony  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford.  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stang,  Arthur  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starling,  James  D.,  452^8-5631. 
Starnaud.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stearns,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stehling,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelger.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stem.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stetson,  Sterling  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiepock.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUes,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUlman.  Geoffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUwell,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stitt,  WUbert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockman,  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stofft,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  Orvlllee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout.  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StovaU.  Raybum  C,  249-^6-2966. 


Stowe,  Wain  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straetz.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straight,  Kaye  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strand,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strlmbu,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strong.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Struck,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strzelecki,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUenger,  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Gordon,  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUlvan,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers,  Don  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumner.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suter,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutter,  Ronny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swart,  Oura  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  John  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylvan,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symons,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symons,  Rodney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szabo,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taliaferro,  Wallace,  403-32^958. 
Tamplln,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tancreti,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner,  Junius  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taranto,  Monroe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Horace  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teates,  Bryan  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tenbrook,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terpak,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teska,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TetreaxUt,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theofanous,  Angelo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomerson,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Throckmorton,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurgood,  Leon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurston,  Joe  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlchenor,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ToUiver,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Totolo,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Totten,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tower,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tozer,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy,  Lawrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trauner,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trautmann,  Eugene  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treager,  Jerl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trebbe,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trodella,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tudhope,  Lawrence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tudor.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tniman,  Cornell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
mmer.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaglla.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valen,  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VaUlant.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandersllce,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaneynde,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanzee,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vargosko,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varnon,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vela,  Rene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vemlty,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VencUl,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vercellone,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VermUyea,  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vespla,  Vincent,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vickers.  Anthony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUlaronga,  Raul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlncl,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vinson,  Billy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volponl.  Anthonv,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaddeU.  Decatur  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaddeU,  Ralph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Jerry  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waghelsteln.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walts.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldhour,  Louis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldrop.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Byron  G .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Walker.  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  James  M..  410-5a-3147. 
Walker.  Lariny  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Philip  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Reuben  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waller,  Calvin  A.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Jerldo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Joseph  G..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Olln  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Claude  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washington,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  Charlie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Henry  C,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  Pitt  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Grady  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weedel,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Hebert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wendt,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenzel,  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wesneskl.  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westmoreland,  Verio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whaley.  Max,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whatley,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltacre.  Dorwln  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Billy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Harry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Neal  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Walter  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltlaw,  Nathaniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley,  Wade  H.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltsett.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltworth,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlcksell,  Harry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUder,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiley,  Noble  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllhelm,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkes.  John  S.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllkle.  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUey,  Frank  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Cary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Prank  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Jon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis.  Jerry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUson.  Darryl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wills.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Bruce  E.,  550-4&-4563. 
Wilson,  Daniel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Gene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Walter  K.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlsby,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltcher.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltherspoon.  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt.  Billy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wollmerlng,  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolpert,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolstenholme.  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Anthony  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodbeck.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodhurst,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodle.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worlund.  Shyron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrockloff.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wugofskl,  Eugene  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yakshe,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yamaguchl.  Phillip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeagley,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeomana,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Yeosock,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yersky.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Dennis  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlngle,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zoller,  Harvey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zook,  NeU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zorn,  Burl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zutter.  Donald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Ackermann.  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alutlus,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beeson.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bezanson,  Ronald  S.,  546^8-5784. 
Brady,  Lester  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  Lewis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton,  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagin.  J.  Ward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Donald  G..  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Paul  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MerrUl.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Ernest  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plskura,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selph,  Justus  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  Herbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Standley,  Meredith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TuUer,  Jerome  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Venzke.  Rodger  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Donald  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Norrls  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Buster  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woehr,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMEN'S   ARMY   CORPS 

To  be  major 
Burbank,  Arlene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cascone.  Joan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Nancy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCord,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  major 
Battle,  Lucius  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty.  Edward  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belllzzi,  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrowTi,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX'. 
Clconte.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Alfred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davlsson,  Nelson  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdy,  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  John  D.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elllnger,  Harley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox.  Lonald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldberg,  Joel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlswold,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoeksema.  Gordon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klonaris.  Nick  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebeau.  Paul.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llgon.  Charles  R  .  Jr  .  314-36^947. 
Lorton,  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masterson,  Martin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattia.  Michael  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClendon.  Earl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  James  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns.  Frederick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaudis,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spano,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tabor.  Herman  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thelsen,  Frank  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehmeyer,  Thomas  E..  396  34-7238. 
Zehngraff.  Paul  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlesmer.  Dale  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Albert.  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  Graham  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blalock,  James  C.  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blumer,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobltt,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bogart,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Melvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carvalho,  Richard  S.,  035-24-«908. 
Chase.  N.  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Claypool,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottlngham,  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutting,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Firestone.  Marvin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plannery,  Eugene,P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Possum,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerstenberger,  Duane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeschke.  Dietrich  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ghaed,  Nasser,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goette.  Detlef  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graven,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hecht.  Manfred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hellman,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinckley,  Marshall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jlrka,  Anton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keys,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light,  Jimmy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowell.  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAninch,  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Bennett  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pastore,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rahm,  Adolf  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrlguez-Qarces,  Francisco,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruark,  Sylvan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saddah,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santaella-Latlmer,  Luis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelter,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sitter,  Stephen  C,  551^14-5956. 
Slaughter,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gilbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spence,  Crumpton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford,  Chester  T.,  419-^6-2043. 
Strait.  OaU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vansant,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeling,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Troy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wurster,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

Baker,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Harlan  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Perry  A.,  002  -24-3112. 
Barnes,  Walter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Winston  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Baxter  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braddock,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnahan,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craft,  Jlmmle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crelghton,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delane,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derrlckson,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domlnguez.  Roberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donehew,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ElUngson,  Mayo  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsarelll.  Leon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forrer,  Dennis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Dorrls  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oorby,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graydon,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Fredrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlder,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Ruedlger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Arnold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Halvorson.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  CecU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Jon  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heggers,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heitzman,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heralv,  Elroy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcomb.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Jimraie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iber,  Peter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jasper,  WlUard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jessen,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearns,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korte,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labat,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanier,  Jack  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laubscher,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llngle,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallory,  Lloyd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchand,  Francis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marine,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCurley,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meiers,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercado,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborn,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacock,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plaatsman,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollock.  Archie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
QuUlln.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmusson,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reuter,  Leroy  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saiidleback.  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlaak,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Leland  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summary,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Eugene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis.  Edward  E.,  507^0-5221. 
Turmbla.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vallandlngham,  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Byron  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  he  major 
Hammond,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lacobonl,  Frances  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jolin,  Janet  P..  483^6-8917. 
Lopez,  Sarah  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Von  Prince.  Kllulu  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Brown,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FalrchUd,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fruln,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manus,  Allan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSweeney,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reddln,  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Sonny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rozmlarek,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandercook,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Ammon.  Kathr\-n  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrlngton.  Tillman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedict.  Jerr>'  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Marlene  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  Neal  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Condon,  Kathleen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christ.  Nancy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faublon,  Merle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox.  Eileen  L..  lf!3-''3-1895. 
Garlick,  John  B  .  "'"a  70-8127. 
Glor,  Beverly  A..  Oc  1-2 1-6681. 


Herman,  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlers,  Frances  A..  258^2-6601. 

Jims,  Madeline  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kalandros,  Konstani,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kucha.  Deloros  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mahoney,Roseniarle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marsh,  Carolvn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenzle,  Nancv  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolfe,  Vera  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reumann.  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruester,  Margaret  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skinner,  Fav  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stepulis,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tronlar,  Maryrose  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlneys,  Eugenia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Sections  3284  and  3298: 

ARMY    NUR.se    corps 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Smith,  Alan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  92-129: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Denton.  Earle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Begtrup.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Glass,  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kleld,  Jack  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parmley,  Tim  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Deane,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major 
Daly,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Abbey,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Jerome.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Tommy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adklns.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alden,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Urev  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allch,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Roderlc  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUred.  Ken,  418-56-1.577. 
Altleri,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alton,  John  P..  215^0-5928. 
Altshuler.  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvord,  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ament,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ames.  Orrln  K.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amstutz,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersen,  Allen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersen,  Timothy  W.,  537^2-8997. 
Anderson,  Andrew  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Frank  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Leonard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Roger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angeli,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angell,  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ansel,  Raymond  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Anthes,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antholt,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anton,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antoniuc,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Applehans.  Robert  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aragon,  Randall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arango,  Roger  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archer,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archibald,  David  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arlauskas,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Henry  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aronow,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashcraft,  Jack  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aslmakopoulos  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auger,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avard,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avrlett,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aylor,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baccei,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badger,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baggett,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagnell,  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagnulo,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bahr,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BaUey,  Albert  W.,  519^6-0793. 

Bailey,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey,  Max  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baillon.  Larry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balrd,  Robert  D.,  261-6G-5320. 

Baker,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Marvin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baldrldge,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ball,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bannon.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barbara,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barbee,  Steve  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barber,  Theodore  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bare.  Jimmy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barney,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnhlll,  Jerry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barr,  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barr,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrett,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barthle,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartholomew.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartlett,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barton.  George  T.,  II.  004-50-904a 

Bates,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bates.  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Batlstonl.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Battles.  James  E..  310^0-8264. 

Baumgartner.  Glenn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beach,  Martin  H..  238-62^210. 

Beard.  John  D..  426-70-^998. 

Beauchamp.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beaulieu,  Lynn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beaumont.  Edward  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beaver.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beck.  Dwlght  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beck.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bedenbender.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beech.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beeson.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Begin.  Robert  JP..  Jr..  007^4-2602. 

Behnke.  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Behrens.  Jon  S..  504-52  7168. 

Bell.  Carl  H..  III.  246  70-7206. 

Bell,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell,  Samuel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BeU,  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bemls.  Al  H..  381-42  8268. 

Bennett,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennett.  Kelley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennett.  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benolt,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bentlev,  Aubrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berg,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berg,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berganlnl.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berger.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berqulst.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergsagel.  Errol  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bernler.  Robert  G    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beskalo,  Gregory  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beumler.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beverley,  WUllam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BevUl,  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beyer,  Melvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bickerton,  James  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blesemeler,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bigelman.  Paul  A..  114-34-702. 

Bird.  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bird,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bird,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blse,  Lannv  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop.  Burke  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bitting,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackshlre.  Benny  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blake,  Peter  J.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blanc,  Geor-e  J.  1C5   ^''-0032. 

Blanchard.  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blanchard.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blaney,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blanton.  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blue.  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boaldin.  Bobble  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bockman,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boggs,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohn,  Bartholomew  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boland,  Hayden  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boles;  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolton.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bond,  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bondanella.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bonnell.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonner,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borgattl.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bornmann.  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borst,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boudreau,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bovals,  Don  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowen,  Alfred  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowles,  Ed'.vard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowman.  Lewis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd.  Morris  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyden,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braddock.  Richard  R.,  267-56-398. 

Branch.  Larrv  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brantner.  Jim  N..  535-42-^165. 
Braudaway.  Jessie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brawn.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brees,  Dwayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brehm.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan.  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges.  Terrell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brigadier,  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs.  Earl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlstow,  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltton.  Randall  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronson.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Carlton  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Gordon  M..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  James  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  John  .A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  William  D.,  510-43^989. 
Brown,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunl.  Salvatore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brusltus.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruton.  James  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryla.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucchlerl.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Craig  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchwald,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckingham.  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  Geoffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuUock.  Howard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burbank,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdlne.  Roy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burer.  Alfred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burger.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burghart.  Prank  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett.  Ira  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burney.  Llnwood  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Jonathan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums.  Kermlth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Terry  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumslde,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burroughs,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrow.  Troy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushaw,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butcher.  David  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Dsnlel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzby,  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Buzzell,  Calvin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byard.  Frederick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  WUllam  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caddy,  Nathan  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calahan,  Robert  H.,  500^8-3651. 
Caldwell,  John  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  Ernest  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaway,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callen.  Robert  R.,  499^8-5276. 
Campbell.  Lannls  E.,  494— i4-9366. 
Campbell.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannlcl,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Carl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantor,  Barrj-  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caporlcclo,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carden.  Joe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardinal.  Garv  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carkhuff.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney,  John  W.,  227-50  8701 
Carpenter,  Robert  J..  226-60  9652. 
Carr,  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr,  Stewart  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrlgo,  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartler.  Eugene  N.,  038-28  2722. 
CarvUl.  Richard  A..  537^2-2305. 
Case,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Bobby  E..  400  54-937. 
Casper.  Charles  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castro,  Albert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cates.  WLUlam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cepak.  Charlie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cercone,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler.  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapln.  Gale  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles,  Joe  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cbeeks,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chellls,  Allen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  Atwood  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlnn,  Byron  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlpps,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlfltlano,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chunn,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Asa  A.,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Don  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Hugh  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Jack  L..  565-^4-8534. 
Clark.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Harold  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  Donnell  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cless,  Ralph  S.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllne.  Paul  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coates,  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran.  Franklin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coe,  Aaron  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffev,  Andrew  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffin.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  John  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Bruce  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Charle.<;  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Collard.  Nelson  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collie.  Dale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier.  Steven  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colson.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comer.  Edward  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conchado.  Ramon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon.  Georpe  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condos.  WUllam  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conine.  WUllam  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlev,  Hampton  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conroy,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conroy,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Paul  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Sherman  L  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corn.  VoUney  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corning,  Bnice  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corrlgan,  Mark  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corsentlno.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corthell.  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costanza,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottrell.  Peter  J..  295-38  6208. 
Coughlln.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Danny  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cox,  Floyd  D.,  553-60^471. 
Cox,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  WUllam  D.,  Jr.,  536^0-3349. 
Craig,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawley,  Ned  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crelghton,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cresswell,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlder,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocker,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cropper,  Siegfried,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowder,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruce,  Douglas  O.,  264-64r-5450. 
Crutcher,  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curl,  Terry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtsinger,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dacey,  Richard  P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaUy,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalulsio,  Eugene  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Jack  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daprato,  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden,  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darley,  Roger  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darnell,  Louis  J.,  537^0-5242. 
Davldoff,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Jay  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davles,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Guy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Overton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deal,  Clifford  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaplaln.  Calvin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dellsantl,  Neal  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delleo,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dellomo,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demont,  Francis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denney,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dent,  WUUs  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denton,  Jeffrey  M.,  218  44  9794. 
Deperro.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dephinips,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derry,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desantls,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devaughan,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlin,  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewey,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeWolfe,  Franklin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dials,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dletzel,  Joe  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUeonardo,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUon,  Dana  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmeo,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlnkel,  Ernest  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlonne,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlonne,  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlppel,  Erich  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlrska,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlx,  Leslie  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Stanley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doerfler.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doheny,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dombrowsky,  Thomas.  104-34^1839. 
Donahoe,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donlhue.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnell.  Alton  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  Jack  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doody,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley.  Buryl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs,  Gary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreher,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Driver,  Russell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubuc,  Allen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ducharme,  Jean  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duckworth,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duda,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Duff,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duflef,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DuUn,  Stanley  L.,  401-58^751. 
Dunn.  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durso,  Anthony  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DuvaU,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer,  Leo  X.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebbltt,  Harold  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eby,  Daniel  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckel,  Nasko  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgerton,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eggerlng,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrenreich,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrlg,  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elckemeyer,  Karl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUand,  Lewis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ellis,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellison,  Michael  S.,  247-70^029. 
Ely,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ely.  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emington,  John  P.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engberg,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Euo,  Russell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  Phllmon  A.,  472^8-5149. 
Ernst,  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eschrlg,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esposlto,  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esposito.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Espree,  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estabrook,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Alfred  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everson.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ewlng.  David  R.,  446-42^123. 

Eye,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fagersteln,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farless,  Darold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farley,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farr,  Richard  S.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parrell.  Michael  V..  372^4-8216. 

Farrls,  Karl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farrls,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faxon,  Don  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pedok.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelge,  Edmund  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Felletter.  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Felter,  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flck,  Daniel,  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fields.  Randall,  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flncke.  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fink,  Jerry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flnnell,  James  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Finney.  Earl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fischer.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pitch,  Logan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flte,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fitzgerald,  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Fitzgerald,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fleener,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fletcher,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flora,  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Florence.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plores.  Thomas  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Flynn,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poelsch,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foley.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foley,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fonda,  Garrett  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fontaine,  Kent  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford,  Francis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forester,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forrester,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fory,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foster,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pouch,  Roy  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fousek,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fowler,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fowler,  Zachary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fox,  Gerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Fox,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Claude  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prank,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prazer,  Schley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prazler,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler,  WUUe,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preedman,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prey,  Jeffery  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prledel,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fr leaner,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prink,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlzzo,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Froellch,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PronzagUa,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frost,  BUly  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller,  David  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fuller,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Puller,  Marvin  E.,  n.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulmer,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulton,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Punk  Doiiald  J.,  16i-34-6599. 

FunJchouser,  Preston,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Furrow,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Galantl,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oale.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallo,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallup,  Archibald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner,  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garner,  Jesse  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett,  Sol  M.,  HI.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrison.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrison.  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garst,  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gattlfi,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaul.  Edwin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gauthler,  Alfred  T..  382^0-9915. 

Gecowetts,  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GentUinl.  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gentry,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George,  Wavne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerald,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Getty,  Kenneth  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glbbs.  AUen  D.,  317^6-0334. 

Glfford,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilbert.  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUlespie.  Rav  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUlett,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUllam.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUlman,  Jay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glngras,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glola,  PhUip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glzzl,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glancy,  Eugene  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glann,  George  W.,  Jr..  484^8-2486. 

Glasgow,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glasrud.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glass,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glass,  Malvln  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gllsson,  Henrv  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glock,  James  "h.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goad.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goehler.  Rodney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goff.  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldberg,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Golden.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GoUattscheck.  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gonser,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gonzales.  Henrv  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GoodeU,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodnow.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oorgas,  Frederick  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorman,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gornto,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorton,  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gowan,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gragg,  Larrv  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graham.  Curtis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gramlcclonl.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gramze.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grau.  Lester  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grauel,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graumann.  Richard  W..  071^0-0772. 
Graves,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grav,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  PhUllp  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Alex  C.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Green,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greeson.  Jon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grice,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Albert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Edwin  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Robert  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs,  Dennis  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlsham,  Austin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grltz,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groome,  Nelson  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grove,  Stephen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grube,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grundvlg.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quldry.  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guin,  Jerry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunter,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthrie,  CarroU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthrie,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guy,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hablg,  Leonard  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackett,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackman,  Emory  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haeffner,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haeme,  Ravmond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines.  Wlillam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halsch,   WllUam   T.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halbrook,  Earl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Glynn  W.,  406-60--4935. 
Haley,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haley,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Clint  \^^.  jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  John  R..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  WllUam  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halper,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel.  Eric  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanun.  Wesley  L.,  440^4-9900. 
Hammann,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammons,  Stephen  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  Marvin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  Ralph  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamrlck,  Glvnne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hancock,  Jeffrey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hancock,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hand,  Terry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hankard,  Thomas  R.,  075  38-0218. 

Hannah,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen,  Howard  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanson,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardies,  Theo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardlson,  Robert  S.,  412-72  0705. 

Hardv,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardy,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hare.  James  C..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harmer,  George  A.,  543^8-2037. 

Harmless,  Howard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harmon,  Kenneth  D..  513  44-4880. 

Harmon,  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Harrelson.  Joe  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrington.  Ravmond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Brooke.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Dannv  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris  John  F  .  Jr..  244-58  7638 

Harris.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris.  Robert  O..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart.  J.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hart,  John  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hartley.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Hartman,   Frederick.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartman.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harvey,  Robert  B  .  579-54-'>156. 

Haseman.  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hassett.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Hataway.  Jlmmle  J.,  442^0-4668. 

Hauser,  John  R,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hausman,  Wlillam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawk,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawkins,  Wlillam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haves.  Brian  E..  395^2-8836. 
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Hayes,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes,  Herbert  W..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes,  Lynn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haynes.  Thom:i.s  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hazen.  James  C  ,  496— i4-9878. 

Hearreil.  JacV;  L  .  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heath,  Raymond  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hedges,  Paul  C.  46.? -72-3815. 

Hedgepeth.  Dale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heebner,  Dsvid  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hegglin,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helmann.  Rosrer  T.,  075  38-0230. 

Helndl,  Prancl.s  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Held,  William  G..  516^8  5600. 

Heller,  Ulf  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helmstadter,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henderson,  D.ivid  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hender.sf)n.  Morey  M  ,  464-66-^0716. 

Hendrlckson.  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heneveld,  George  A..  510^4-1399. 

Hennigh.  Thoma-s  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henry,  Sam  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henry,  WU'.lam  J..  31.3-36-7452. 

Hensley,  Allan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herb,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herbaugh.  Marvin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herlng,  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herman,  Ralph  E.,  509-i4-0219. 

Hermsdorfer.  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hernandez.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herndon.  Clarence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Herrmann,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hersh,  Jerome  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hess,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hethcote.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hewes,  Ricky  D.,  510-^2-8319. 

Heyer,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlatt,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  David  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlckson,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hleb,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlgglns,  Warren  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlggins,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlggs,  James  A.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlghtower,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUl,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HlUer,  Fredrlc  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUton,  Whitney  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnes,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnson,  Robert  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hitchcock,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlxson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hobby,  Jesse  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hobrle,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hobson,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoch,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoff,  Randy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Lloyd  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogg,  Alexander,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holbom,  Alden  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holbrook.  James  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holderfleld,  Jimmy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HolUngsworth,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollls.  Robert  P.,  214-^4-7334. 
Hollla,  Warden,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holp,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honzo,  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hoodenpyle,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hookness.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopp.  Carl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper,  Allan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horacher,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  John  E..  II..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosklns.  Harry  D..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
House.  Jonathan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Housley.  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Carrol  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Thomas  W..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell.  Kent  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howse.  Roger  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hruza,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  James  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huddleston.  Jrentis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman,  Rodney  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Emmett  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hughes.  James  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hugus,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hulshouser,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Humbaugh,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Humphrey,  Elbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunley,  .Alphonso,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunsaker,  Ge<jrge  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunt,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunter,  Addison  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunter,  MiUo:i.  4.59-66-5274. 

Hurley.  Michael  W..  104-34-01 19. 

Hurt,  Robert  D.,  III.  439-58  6078. 

Hutchinson.  Craig  R  .  162-34  3788. 

Hutto,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Imhof,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ippollto,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ireland,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ivan,  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Iverson.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Iwal,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Izzo.  LawTence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Louis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Michael  D..  305^6-3816. 

Jackson,  Quarlle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs,  Karl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobus,  Thomas.  565  64-5835. 

James.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Janecek,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Janls,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jansen.  Alexander  R.,  534  44  4589. 

Jeansonne,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jeffery,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins.  Rex  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenklnson.  Joe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jennewlne.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jennings.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Jerold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jerney,  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jernlgan.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jessup.  Terry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jester,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joe,  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johansen.  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Arnold  R..  477— 16-5016. 

Johnson,  Clyde  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Dennis  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Gerald  W.,  424-52  2420. 

Johnson,  Henrv-  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  James  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Philip  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Keith  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Bruce  C,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Prancis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  George.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Shelton  J..  Jr.,  497-i6-5430. 
Jones.  William  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  Edwin  N.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph.  John  K..  325  36  8488. 
Josephenson.  Georze  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyner.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judd,  Curtis  E..  474—48-2260. 
Junk.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kadel,  Melvln  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaleta,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasper.  Lewis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kawakaml,  Clyde  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keating.  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keck.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keldsen.  Donald  L  .  ,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelleher,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellenbenz.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellogg,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kelly.  Everette  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  John  L.,  IH,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Needham  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keltner,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kempf,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  Max  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kenney.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keown.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kern.  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kern,  Paul  J.,  154^34-5577. 

Kesler,  Dickson  E.,  217-^4-7765. 

Kettrlck,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ketzls,  Sandor  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Key,  Hollls  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kldd,  Duane  G.,  389-42-^849. 

Kieronslki,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kllpatrlck,  Claude.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klmura.  Ty  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Boyd  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Laird  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Roger  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klnman,  Leroy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kinney,  Lloyd  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klnsella,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kiper,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrchoffner,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kirk,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kirk,  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kirby,  Norman  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrkland,  Travis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrts,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kjonnerod.  Leif  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klaput,  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klaus,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klaver,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klein,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klingler,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klumph,  Forest  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knapp,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  069  34-7967. 

Knight,  Lonnle  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knotts,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knowlton,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kobey,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koelle,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koerselman.  Benjamin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kohl,  Charles  L,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kohls,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kolbrener.  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kolesar.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Komar.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Konltzer,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konopka,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koontz,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korkalo,  Roy  E.,  516^8-3564. 
Koshetar,  Paul,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovac,  George,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krafft,  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Peter  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus,  Kent  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause.  Albert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreger.  Prank  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kromer.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krug,  Samuel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kucera,  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kucharskl.  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuehn,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuelbs.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhlman,  Jimmy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kullman,  Stanley  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunlhiro,  Dean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunstel,  Kenny  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurtyka,  Steven  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kush,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuspa,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kutter.  Wolf  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuykendall,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyttle,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laabs,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labasan.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laboullere.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacey.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafrentz,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaGrange.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaJole,  Everett  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lambert,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lampton,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster.  Randall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landls,  Richard  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Roderick  L.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langer,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langlois,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lam-i,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lape,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larose,  Willard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Lee  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latella.  Donald  D.,  144-34^9098. 
Latimer,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latta,  Jerry  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lau.  Hartmut  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laudenslager,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauderdale,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauer,  Donald  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lauer,  Ronald  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawless,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawn,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laws,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leader,  Jason  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Ravmond  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legg,  Michael  K.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lempke,  Duane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenhardt.  Alfonso  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennon,  Leo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenz,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  Winston  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonardl.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Le^-ltz,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  L.  Kirk,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lifsey,  Brian  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lighthill,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUygren,  Evan,  Jr.,  269-40-^182, 
Lincoln,  Larry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndekugel,  Claude,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindfors,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnhares,  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnlnger,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linke,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linn,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linscheid.  Dallas  S..  518-4&-6999. 
Lippard.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lively,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LleweUyn,  WUliam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofgren,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftln,  Davis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftln,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Rayburn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longan,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longley.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loosbrock,  Gene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loplnto,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord,  Kenneth  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LoudermUk,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  Robert  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelace.  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery,  Sammy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowrey,  Willis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry,  Gerald  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofd,  George  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Everett  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luedeke.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunde,  Eric  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutes,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry,  Dawson  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackerer,  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLachlan.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madsen.  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee,  Gerry  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahony,  Duane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallnovsky.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malloy,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Malvestl,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangold,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauguso,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Frederick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markiand,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maron,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquette,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsden,  Henry  H.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Clayton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Grady  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvin,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marx.  Walker  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Danny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Louis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mather,  Walter  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews,  Mathew  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matlosz,  Henry  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauldln,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauldin.  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maultsbv,  Calvin  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell.  Otis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Roy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Phillip  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maykowskyj,  Viktor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maytubby,  Lymon  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdoo,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAfee,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAnally,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McArdle,  John  C.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBride.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCorkle,  Gary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrodden,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDaniel,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDaniel,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Allen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonnell.  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonough.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  Earl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEldowney,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPadden,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParland,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQarrahan,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlll.  AUan  C,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQovern,  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor,  Stewart  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQrory,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre,  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre,  Kendall  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclver,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzie,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzie,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnight,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLellan,  Malcolm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahan,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMalns,  James  R..  500-44-^005. 
McManus.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMenamin,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMlnn,  Hubert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNelght,  Michael  T.,  446  41  4532. 
Meador,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Means,  Sargent  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Means.  William  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier.  Jimmy  A..  446^2-6531. 
Meigs.  Montgomery  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mekkelsen.  Norman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melancon,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellne,  Arlen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellck.  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton.  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendonca.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Merkerson.  Willie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merritt,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf,  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzger.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meylbln.  Robert  J..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Charles  R..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchaud.  Robert  R.,  004^4-4889. 
Migglns.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mihelich.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klkale,  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Mlkula.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Millard.  Val  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Prank  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Gary  E.,  491^14-2245. 
Miller.  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Howard  E.,  222-26 — 2958. 
MlUer,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  WUliam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Charles  J.,  286-^2-2126. 
MiUs,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUroy.  Patrick  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mincke,  Henrj'  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlngus,  Leslie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlssroon,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlszklevitz,  Sheridan.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mitteer,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moberley.  Ben  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley,  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moeller,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moerls,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moler.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monette,  Theodore  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monroe,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  Waldo  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  William  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney.  Joseph  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Moore,  Edward  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moren.  Jan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreno,  Anthony  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreno,  Francisco  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Timothy  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moriarty,  Lauren  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morimoto,  Joshua  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morln,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlock.  Frank  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  Sidney  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse.  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Teddy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortis.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss.  Vernon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosser,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MosteUa,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mountcastle,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muceus,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muck,  Leon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muhl,  Sebastian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulford,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulford.  Ralph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulhern,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen,  Edward  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUis,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulrine,  Thomas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munson,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murfee,  Walter  L.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Chester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Patrick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  WUliam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muston,  Kurt  A.,  212^2-6534. 
Mutzig,  Andy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nahas,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Natalinl,  Ernest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  WUliam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neely,  Robert  A.,  224-t>4-7660. 
Nellan.  Robert  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Rondle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Netherton.  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neuman.  Michael  J.,  379-44-^391. 
Nevares.  Henry,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newby.  Samuel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  George  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  Lud  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Jackie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Nlda,  Anthony  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Niedermeyer,  Olenn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nleland,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlenhuls,  Marian  Le.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nixon.  Woodard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noriega.  Ismael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls.  John  W..  53&-40-6274. 
Norrls.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Northlngton.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Prank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Jk 

Norton,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowlln.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuccl.  Kernan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutt,  Hershell  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuzzl.  Norman  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obelrne,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obley.  William  W..  216-^2-5630. 
Obvme,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'donnor,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donoghue.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Officer.  Alvln  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ohl,  William  C,  II.  146-36-397!. 
O'Keefe.  James  O.  M..  056-34-C.. 
O'Keefe,  Michael  P..  178-34-^970. 
Oldham.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUvarez,  Cayetano.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olooney.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen.  Wesley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,   Alan   D..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omasta,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'NeUl,  Aloysliis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill,  Arthur  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill,  Edwin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orell,  Patrick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Organek,  John  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlans.  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlob.  Wesley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orr,  Ira  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orr.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orvold,  Theodore  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orwln,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Osborne,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Osborne,  Timothy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ott,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ouellette,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Overbaugh.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Overcash.  Clyde  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Owen.  Joseph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pace,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palmer.  Prederlck  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palumbo.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pan^'le,  Victor  C  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pankow,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pape,  Dean  G.,  042-34-34y6. 

Park.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Park,  Perclval  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Buddy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker.  Burton  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker   Murray  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parks.  Mayo  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parratto,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parrls.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parnsh,  Monte  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pasqualinl,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Passen,  Lewis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pasztor.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pate.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patrick,  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patter-son,  Weldon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pavlou.  Skevos  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peacock.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pearce.  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pecklnpaugh.  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peel.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelxotto,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pejakovlch,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelletler,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pennington,    William,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Penny.  Palmer  J..  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perales,  Juan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perez,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Perham,  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Joe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrault.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Frank  M..  420  58-2023. 
Perry,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrv.  Larrv  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Robin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrv.  Ronnie  I...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Person.  Bruce  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Lerov  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Rene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrovlch,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettv,  Pharles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflanz.  Joseph  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phalan,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Philips,  Malcolm  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillip.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Lanier  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Ravmond  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickar,  Jerry  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckins.  Joe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  John  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pigman.  Dean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plllsbury,  Hobart  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnnock.  Martin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pipes,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitman.  James  M..  400  68-7594. 
Plttenger,  William.  288--40-4532. 
Place,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Place,  Tyrxis  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plimpton.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poe,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PolUtt,  William  A..  21!t   40-4966. 
Pollock,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponlkvar,  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  James  L  .  219-44  61  Of? 
Porter,  Edward  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Ray  E..  ni..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posey.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  Luther  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts,  Gary  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Raymcnd  F..  158  34-7946. 
Powers.  Barry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pressly,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prestidge,  James  C  .  453  -68-6862. 
Prettol,  Donald  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Jerry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltchett,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Probsdorfer,  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor,  Prank  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puckett.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puffer,  Walter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh.  Homer  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puppel,  Dennis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putlack,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pybus,  Wimpy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quick,  Van  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnlan.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raach,  George  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raat.  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rader,  Wayne  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragosta,  Ralph  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rainbolt.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raleigh.  Daniel  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramirez,  ..ndres  C.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos.  Jesus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramseth,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randies,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rank,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratcliffe.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rather,  Ralph  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raudy.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rauter.  Thomas  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Lewis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond,  James  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raznlck,  Alan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rector,  Donald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reddick,  Thomas  D.,  500-^44-2984. 


Redding,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder,  WUUam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beedy,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rees,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Justin  M.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held,  Terry  A.,  344r-36-6102. 
Reilsnyder,  Richard,  510-44r-5500. 
Belnecke.  Kris  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Releford,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Replogle,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reppert.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Requa,  WUllam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ressler,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rexford,  Joel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reymann,  Louis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynold,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhome,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Gregory  A.,  052-34^9742. 
Rice,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchey,  David  L.,  381-46-073. 
Rlchey,  PhUlp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlckerson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlckman.  Alfred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rldgley,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggs,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Robert  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ripley.  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riser,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsseeum,  Dean  P.,  393-44r-5137. 
Rltchey,  Charles  N„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltchhart,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchie,  Robin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlzzo,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach,  Prank  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Jan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Theodore  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  Robin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robles.  Josue,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rock,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockelman,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roddy,  Michael  A.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe,  Ravmond  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roedel,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohaly.  Andrew  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roles.  Lewis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoUow.  John  A.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolston,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romlnsky.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roper.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  John  G.,  014-34^5817. 
Ross,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rot,  Joseph  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothmann,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roush,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rublno,  Vincent  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubinstein.  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudolph,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruhl,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rush,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RuslnTjohnny  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Earl  L.,  Ill,  510-^6-4005. 
Russell.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Timothy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Tyrone,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruth,  Lorry  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rvan,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sagar.  Marvin  E.,  280-^2-1139. 
Salkowskl,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salne.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sakach.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sakas,  Karl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salaz,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Sale.  Lalayette  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sander.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanderlin.  Allen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanlord,  Winston  M.,  258-64^5431. 
Sargeant,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarlm,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sas,  Martin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sasso.  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saucier,  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sax.  James  A.,  274-36-^411. 
Saylor.  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schalble,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaumberg.    Thomas,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheldemantel,  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scherer.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schick.  Melvln  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlemann,  Heinz  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schiller.  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlmpf,  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlatter.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schleicher,  Juergen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnyder,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoenborn,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrage,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schremp,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Owen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulz,  Bruno  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulz,  Ralner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuman,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Samuel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwelkert,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwelnfurth.  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Huey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Leonard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scottl.  FrarUc  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScuUy,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scully,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Searls,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sears.  George  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seetln,  Samuel  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Segal.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selbold,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Setters,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selgrlst,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semon,  Barry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sengel,  Edward  W.,  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Senter,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sestrlc.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seward,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeweU,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shadley,  Robert  D.,  274^38-4193. 
Sharp,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe.  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlrilla.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker.  Dudley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shryock.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuler.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumate.  Rufus  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sides,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sienklewicz.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sikes,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siket.  James  R.,  287-^0-3774. 
.Sllvas.  George.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUvey.  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmek.  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simiele.  Frank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sither,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skidmore.  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skripka.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skrzysowski.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slater.  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small.  Robert  J.  H..  447^2-5545. 
Smith,  Alan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Colin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Douglas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Edwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Smith.  Eugene  D.,  532-^2-1166. 
Smith,  Francis  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Henrv  C,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Herbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Riley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Rodnev  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  WUliam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smoot,  WUllam  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snodgrass,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Albert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobecke,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sowa,  Alexander  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spain,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Gene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spear,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spears,  Ralph  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Robert  W.,  535^0-4449. 
Splelbauer,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spleth,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SplneUo,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sporclc,  Vincent  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sporleder,  EmU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spradllng,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spring,  Sherwood  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprouse,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squires,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stacey,  Clifford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stacv,  Aubrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford.  Fenlev  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StancU,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stankovlch,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley.  Gary  P.,  491^4-4332. 
Stanley,  Stanislaw,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starblrd.  Courtney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StarUng,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  WUliam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stearns,  Lester  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steffey,  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stemberger,  Victor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Bennie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  L.,  Dale,  532-38-^547. 
Stevens.  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Clyde  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Still,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUlweU,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stirling.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiver.  Vernle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  John,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stock.  Michael  L.,  381--44-0612. 
Stokes.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stolz.  Anthony  L.,  Jr..  393^4-3631. 
Stone.  Alan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Riley  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  VlrgU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strain,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strange,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratton,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straub,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streeter.  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland.  Bryant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stromberg,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strye,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuck.  WUllam  W..  364^4-3271. 
Suits.  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Cavin  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Lee  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumera,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers.  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Susko.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutten.  Charles  G.,  535^2-8285. 
Sutton.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swan.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sweet.  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swett,  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swler,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlnehart.  Lewis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swisher.  Ted  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tackett,  John  A..  500^8-5155. 
Takahashl,  Daniel  T.,  576^2-3067. 
Takao,  Victor  K.,  543^8-0850. 
Tanaka,  Rodney  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tankersley,  MUton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tankovlch,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TannehlU,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarbutton,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TasUlo,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Carl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  George  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Richard  D..  212^2-7054. 
Taylor,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teel,  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Templer.  Terrell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tepe,  Kurt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell,  Happel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Joseph  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tetreault,  Gerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thacher,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thacker,  Wallace  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlbeault.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thibedeau,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ThUtgen.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■niomas,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Nathaniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Robert  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomason,  Melvln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thome.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thonus,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorpe.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ThreadglU.  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurston,  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbbetts,  Walter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlce,   iary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlfft,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmar,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TindaU,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toch,  MaxlmUlan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Albert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toelle.  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toneatto,  Glullano,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tooke,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topacio,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tormey,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torres.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tralnor.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traub.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trawlck.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traxler.  James  H  .  519  56-9100 
Traynham.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treneman.  Bayard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trevathan.  Louis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trevey,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trotter,  Jesse  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trotter.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troxel.  Timothy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truesdale,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trujillo.  Arthur  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trusko,  Peter  A..  553-68-21 13. 
Trzupek,  Eugene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Harry  A..  Jr.,  523-56-1 1 16. 
Tuerke.  Theodore  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turnor.  Leonard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ttirrell.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tye.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyner,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyson,  Tony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Umrlchln.  Alex  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utecht,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
trtley.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanallen,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanalstyne,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vance,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandenburgh,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderpool,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandertuln,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandoren,  Garold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vass,  James  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vellz,  Leonard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlney.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlscontl.  Joseph.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlssers,  Christian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voegell,  Albert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vowell,  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vukellch,  Vincent  M.,  516-42^898. 
Waddell,  Edgar  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade.  Patrick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagenaar.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Joseph  B.,  303-^8-8478. 
Waity,  Raymond  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldran,  Cook  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldrop,  Gerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Harold  S..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Emltt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Leo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Billy  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waltz,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walz.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waraksa.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warburton.  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Clifford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware.  George  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warga,  Russell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wark.  Richard  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner.  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Erlan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warshawsky,  Arnold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washabaugh.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waterman,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Watklns,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Stuart  H.,  266^80-1510. 
Watson,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Harvey  D.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weakley,  Benjamin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weathers,  Brandon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Myrt  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber.  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Jimmy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weems,  Nell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welntrltt,  Wallace.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir,  Garry  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiskopf,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weltz.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weker,  Joseph  C,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Dennis  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weller,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Peter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wendling.  Henry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wentlnk.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wentz,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wentzel,  Sealon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Oliver  I ,  Jr..  509^4-7769. 
West,  Robert  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Louis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeless,  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitaker.  WiUlam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Aubrev.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Bvron  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Dionel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Emett  R.,  IV.  213^4-6149. 
White.  Harold  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Leslie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  370  44  1712. 
Whitehead.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Whltenton,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitfield,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley,  Kenny  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Whitney,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltsett,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltsett,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whittle,  Claude  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wldeman,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wleczorek,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlkert,  Gray  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllby,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilgus,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklns,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  WlUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUler.  Clinton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Arnold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Carroll  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Clinton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams,  Forrest  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Hugh  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson,  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis.  WUliam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllloughby,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Henry  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Hogan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wimberley,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Windeler,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnkel,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnton.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnton.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wishik,  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltherspoon.  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt.  Kay  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltte.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wojlck.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wokutch,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  Donls  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  GaU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolever,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worff,  Herbert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthing,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray,  Christopher  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray,  George  L..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  James  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Nelson  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrlsley,  David  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wynkoop,  Ricky  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyro,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yallckl,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yamamoto.  Richard  Y.,  576^4-2600. 
Yamaura,  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yap.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates,  Clyde  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeargan.  Robert  G.,  513^0-9758. 
Ylm.  Gordon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  John  R.,  Jr..  545^8-8807. 
Young.  Keith  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Thurlow  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood.  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaccagnl.  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Zahrndt,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zerance,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlemke,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  captain 
Dresln.  Sanford  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Max  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMEN'S    ARMY    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Anderson.  Shirley  R..  308^6-2038. 
Dellert,  Bette  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jernlgan.  Patricia,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent.  Elizabeth  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leukart,  Marie  T.,  284-38-409K , 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Brown.  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casull,  Brian  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Clark.  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
demons,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Byrne,  Stuart  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SegUe,  Floyd  R..  510-44^2598. 
Varnado,  Jimmie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolcott.  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Allemond,  Pierre,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Averbuch,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beale,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentz,  Curtis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berlnger,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beumler,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolyard,  Marshall  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosettl,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bos  worth,  Anthony  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braendel,  Douglas  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenner,  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooke.  Paul  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Samuel  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Craig  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cage,  Lee  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caraway,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Elmer  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavis.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champion.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChUds,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clawson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornett,  Jesse  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costanzo,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crum,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Francisco  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeMars,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlne,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dicey.  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlevendorf,  Lynn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downard,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlap,  Elijah  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earley,  Rondal  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edge,  Rodney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgette,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enloe,  Edmond  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Otis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preccla,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulbrlght.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaston.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glnn,  Richard  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldman.  Gilbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gooding.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Stonell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlflln,  Bruce  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadorn,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardman,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hembree.  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman,  Claude  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herndon,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilt.  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlu,  Patrick  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Prank  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson,  Milford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jasper.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnson.  Dennis  H,,  517^6-9815. 
Johnson.  Larry  G..  474-^6-7243. 
Johnson.  Nlckl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalsershot.  Gordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller.  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knlsely,  Benjamin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krebs.  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lalble,  Benjamin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langeliers,  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lascher.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leavltt,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lupton,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Manning,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mariceller,  Clyde  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinstry,  Earl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaln,  Frederick  R.,   481-58-154. 
Mertel,  Paul  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Dennis  E.,  516^8-9014. 
Mlchels,  George  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Allan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Dewey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUten,  Alan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcwney,  Darrel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Reginald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Ward  D..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munnell,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nalepa,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nardozza.  Anthony  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neptune,  Calvin,  III,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odell,  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUara.  Kerry  L..  123-36-442. 
Ortiz,  Teofllo.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partin,  Daniel  H.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacock,  Clavton  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pender,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Philbrick,  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts.  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pleasant  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk,  Anthony  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUok,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Laurence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pozniak.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prather,  Ted  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodman,  Terral  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Jack  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savory,  Carlton  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer,  Ken  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmuck.  Dale  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulz.  Jeffrey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seyfer,  Alan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slavton,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Jack  R.,  Jr..  484-64.4036. 
Specht.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steen.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockand,  David  B.,  532  41  4781. 
Stripling,  Verlon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strobel,  Fred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swallow,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tansor,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taveau,  Horatio  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Harvey  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Touchard,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tvler,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urban.  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vinson,  William  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlsnick.  Allan  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wadsworth.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Henry  G.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weed.  Roger  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiener,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W^oodward,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wortham,  James  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  WiUiam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
BeU,  Clyde  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chee.  Francis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guy.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hassett,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jesse,  Norris  P.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkman,  Elaine  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linton,  Judith  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martino,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennell,  Clifford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schofield,  Grant  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorensen,  Allan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Cheek,  Jack  Watt,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

ARMY    NURSE   CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Adams,  Gearl  V,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arrowsmith,  David  R.,  511  14   1599. 
Babson.  Beverlyrae.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basta,  Patricia  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  Nelson  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bombard.  Charles  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bowlyow,  Ronald  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Dorothv  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Defazlo,  Vincent  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desrosiers,  Henri,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DoUander.  Lowell  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drummond,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberlin,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckman,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proat,  Edward  P.,  142-30^688. 
Gunnell,  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heston,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffelt,  Donald  J„  335-32^147. 
Houser.  Oscar  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutcheson.  Marguerl.  298^0-5905. 
Jacques,  Stanley  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kraemer.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang.  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawyer,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layman,  Frances  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenlg,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ltkeiis.  WUbur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markarlan,  Clement.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McCarthy,  Mary  M,,  113'-30-8466. 
McManus,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Thomas  E..  4:0-70-6311. 
Minahan.  Sue  P.,  456  64  7637. 
Mitten,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakley.  Catherine  .M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oatway,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Sullivan,  EUeen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Joseph  J.,  453-68^462. 
Person.  Rodney  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pfaehler,  KarlH.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps,  Fredrick  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poduszczak,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Barbara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rexrode,  Janet  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Ellen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roscoe,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Elizabeth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  Elsie  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Seymour,  Richard  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shovar,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinclair,  .Mien  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Charles  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SoUenberger.  Karen.  300  38-7312. 
Spencer,  Joanne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steel.  Virginia  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stegura.  Frank  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steib.  Mary  E.,  435-60  1634. 
Strieper,  Sarah  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylvester.  Marilyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tassinari,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teno,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Touron,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tranel.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trover,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truscott,  Alma  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Urlck,  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VaU,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watters.  Thomas  S.,  225-48-207" 
Welch,  Alfred  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUson,  Margaret  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ziacik.  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Lewis,  George  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sagartz.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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FISCAL  INTEGRITY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  9,  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial,  entitled  "Fiscal  Illiteracy,"  ap- 
peared in  the  June  24  Issue  of  the  Sunday 
Chi-onicle-Herald  newspaper  in  Augusta, 
Ga. 

This  editorial  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  correcting  our  Nation's  spending 
policies  by  eliminating  or  reducing  un- 
worthy social  programs.  President  Nixon 
has  cited  inflation  as  our  No.  1  problem 
and  it  is  disturbing  to  me  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  fail  to  recognize 
this  fact  by  favoring  high  expenditures 
in  these  domestic  programs. 

The  author  of  this  article  takes  note 
that  many  of  these  social  programs  could 
be  tightened  in  order  that  those  truly  in 


need  would  derive  greater  benefits  while 
at  the  same  time  waste  in  these  areas 
might  also  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Fiscal  Illiteracy 

The  Ignorance  of  congressmen  as  to  the 
economic  facts  of  life — or  possibly  their  In- 
difference, which  would  be  even  worse — Is 
well  Ulustrated  in  contrasting  news  stories. 

On  the  same  day  in  which  a  May  cost-of- 
living  report  showed  Inflation  continuing  at 
would  be — if  projected — a  7.2  per  cent  an- 
nual increase,  the  newspapers  also  carried  a 
story  saying  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Conmilttee  voted  to  inflate  President  Nix- 
on's budget  by  $1.2  bUIlon  by  restoring  social 
program  cuts  in  the  budgets  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Department. 

This  callous  disregard  of  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people  flies  In  the  face  of  an 


elementary  fact:  that  the  resulting  inflation 
reduces  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar.  This 
spending  increase  would  finance  a  vast  bu- 
reaucracy of  social  workers  and  politicians 
ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  people, 
who  themselves  never  seem  to  get  signifi- 
cantly more  money  in  their  own  pockets  as 
a  result  of  the  bureaucratic  wheel -spinning. 
Then  Inflation's  ravages  take  away  what  little 
might  have  been  gained  by  social  programs. 

After  well  over  a  decade  of  socialistic  pro- 
grams, the  fact  is  that  more  persons  are  be- 
low the  poverty  line  than  at  the  start.  With 
government-created  inflation  robbing  blind 
the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  helped 
by  the  bureaucratic  directors,  coordinators, 
supervisors,  researchers  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  crew.  Is  it  any  wonder  at  all  that  per- 
sons who  formerly  were  poor  but  self-sup- 
porting are  now  In  dire  need? 

One  thhig  which  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing wUl  halt  the  rising  tide  of  living  costs 
Is  the  Nlxon-ordered  60-day  freeze  on  prices. 
Fiscal  moves  may  help,  such  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  Increase  In  the  discount  rate 
to  6.5  per  cent^ — the  highest  level  In  more 
than  50  years — and  action  by  several  major 
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banks  to  raise  their  prime  lending  rate  to 
7^4  per  cent. 

These  fiscal  moves  however,  will  cut  back 
on  legitimate  business  whose  expansion 
could  have  provided  Jobs  for  those  in  pov- 
erty— a  factor  which  partially  cancels  out 
the  prospective  effect  on  Inflation. 

If  the  Congress  goes  along  with  the  House 
committee's  Irresponsible  federal  spending 
program.  It  can  further  dilute  any  and  all 
such  attempts  to  keep  living  costs  down. 
These  attempts,  as  Sen.  Herman  TaJmadge 
Bald  In  a  recent  statement,  "will  be  only  tem- 
porary relief  untU  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  come  face  to  face  with  a  simple 
economic  fact  of  life: 

"In  the  final  analysis,  the  principal  cause 
of  Inflation  Is  continued  and  constant  defi- 
cits ...  We  need  to  correct  our  spending 
policies.  Our  government  for  too  long  has 
tried  to  act  as  banker,  Santa  Claus  and  po- 
licemen for  the  world.  We  cannot  continue 
this  policy." 

Those  who  would  permit  our  great  Nation 
to  bankrupt  Itself  by  assuming  a  nursemaid 
role  for  once-self-reliant  Americans  do  the 
people — all  of  them — the  gravest  sort  of  in- 
justice. They  are  on  the  level  of  the  house- 
wife who  spends  all  her  household  budget  for 
nice  but  unnecessary  candy,  then  sees  the 
grocer  cut  off  her  credit  whUe  the  children 
suffer  from  malnutrition. 

President  NLxon,  who  has  recognized  that 
"the  No.  1  problem  facing  the  Nation"  is  In- 
flation, vetoed  last  year's  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  bUl  twice,  and  has  wisely  de- 
clined to  spend  all  the  current  money  appro- 
priated under  the  special  procedure  being 
foUov/ed  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  bill. 

If  the  committee's  recommendation  Is 
adopted,  citizens  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  all  Americans  will  hope  the  President 
again  exercises  the  veto. 


FIXED  TERMS  FOR  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  9.  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, sentiment  for  fixed  terms  for  Fed- 
eral judges,  including  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  gaining  ground. 

Federal  judges  now  are  appointed  for 
life  and.  once  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
are  accountable  to  no  one. 

Why  should  anyone  in  a  democracy 
have  lifetime  appointment? 

In  this  modem  world  only  kings, 
queens,  emperors — and  U.S.  Federal 
judges — have  life  terms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  State-Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Curb  Power  of  Federal  Judges? 

A  new  voice  from  the  Midlands  has  sounded 
In  support  of  Sen.  Harry  BjTd's  (Va.)  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  which 
would  curb  the  substantially  limitless  power 
of  federal  Judges  at  all  levels  of  that  Judi- 
ciary. 

That  the  voice  is  that  of  a  distinguished 
Jurist  adds  to  its  weight. 

Chief  Justice  Norman  Arterburn  of  the 
Indiana  Supreme  Court  is  the  new  ally  of  the 
senator  In  the  latter  proposal  that  the  Con- 
stitution require  all  federal  Judges  to  be  re- 
confirmed by  the  Senate  every  eight  years. 
This  would,  in  effect,  provide  "an  eight-year 
term  for  this  Judiciary. 

The  Indiana  jurist  outspokenly  attributed 
the  change  In  his  thinking,  from  opposition 
to  the  Byrd  proposal  to  support  of  it.  to  what 
he  has  termed  extremities  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  court.  He  asserted  it  was  his 
view  that  this  tribunal  had  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  constitutional  law.  got  Into  the 
legislative  field,  imposing  their  Ideas  as  to 
public  policy  and  good  legislation  on  the 
people  of  the  country." 

On  the  state  level.  47  of  the  50  states  have 
fl.xed  terms  fop  the  state  Judges.  Onlv  Rhode 
Island  has  life  tenure  for  its  Judiciary.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire  mandatorily 
retire  their  Judges  at  age  70. 

Judicial  restraint  once  was  a  hallmark  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  was  given  its  best 
expressions  in  the  words  of  eminent  Justices, 
among  them  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Justice 
Brandels,  Justices  Stone,  Hughes  and  Frank- 
furter. Such  restraint  was  almost  an  un- 
written canon  which  endured  well  beyond 
the  first  century  of  the  republic. 

But,  in  the  present  century  and  especially 
as  it  reached  Its  midpoint,  first  the  Supreme 
Court  and  later  lower  courts  diverged  from 
the  doctrine  of  Judicial  re.straint  and  clearly 
began  to  legislate. 

It  is  this  divergence  to  which  Sen.  Bvrd 
and  others  take  exception,  to  a  point'  of 
seeking  limited  tenure  for  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary. That  their  position  now  gains  support 
from  distinguished  Jurists,  the  chief  Justice 
of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  notable  among 
them,  is  significant. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION'S  IL- 
LEGAL BACKDATING  OF  CON- 
TRACTS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    H.^WAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1973 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of   Education's   admitted   illegal   back- 
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dating  of  contracts  has  caused  the  loss 
of  certain  fiscal  year  1973  grants  total- 
ing nearly  $55  million.  Those  affected 
by  this  illegal  procedure  were  irmocent 
victims  of  bureaucratic  mismanagement. 
The  program  losses  occurred  in  the  fields 
of  the  handicapped,  vocational  and  adult 
eduction,  bilingual  education,  emiron- 
mental  education,  and  innovative  edu- 
cational programs. 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii  was  one  of 
these  victims,  having  now  to  absorb  a  cut 
approaching  90  percent  of  a  program 
originally  funded  at  $100,000.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  secured  diversion  of 
$42,000  of  this  allotment  for  an  arts 
program  they  desired,  with  a  promise  of 
reimbursement  with  the  following  year's 
funds.  This  promise  was  never  honored, 
because  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was 
ordered  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  return  the  misallotted  funds. 
To  do  this  it  took  Hawaii's  title  III,  sec- 
tion 306  funds  again  to  repay  the  money 
to  the  Treasury.  Hawaii  was  thus  robbed 
twice  to  account  for  this  administrative 
boo-boo. 

Education  for  the  handicapped,  en- 
compassing eight  program  areas  and  ac- 
counting for  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
slashed  funds,  were  cut  a  staggering  $26,- 
685.200;  however  under  the  second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1973  passed  on  June  30,  1973,  this 
money  was  restored.  Although  there  were 
no  provisions  for  refunding  the  other 
programs  which  were  affected  by  this 
backdating  fiasco,  the  Senate  report  con- 
tained strong  language  urging  refunding 
for  others.  The  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs  were  reduced  by 
$436-082.  The  Office  of  Education  con- 
trived caption  "Education  Renewal"  pro- 
gram, which  included  congressionally  ap- 
proved bilingual  and  environmental  edu- 
cation, dropout  prevention,  educational 
statistics,  and  education  professions  de- 
velopment lost  $17,074,102.  The  National 
Institute  of  Education  lost  $6,926,690  and 
Manpower  Training  Services  was  shorted 
$2,331,253.  Supplemental  programs  under 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
were  cut  by  $1,481,109. 

For  the  Record  I  submit  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  the  fiscal  impact  of 
this  backdating  of  education  division 
grants  and  contracts: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
PUN  FOR  ABSORBING  1973  IMPACT  OF  BACKDATING  OF  EDUCATION  DIVISION  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 


Effect  of  Backdating  Action 


Appropriation/activity  affected 


Original  Total  amount 

1973  contracted 

operating  after 

level  June  30,  1972 


Loss  in  base 


Loss  in 
expansion  or  new  projects 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent    Reprograming 


Funding 

from  1974 

appropriation 


Other 


Revised 
1973  plan 


Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Supplementary  services  (discretion- 
ary   $20, 088, 000 

Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Deaf-blind  centers 10,000  000 

Early  childhood  projects 12.000,000 

Regional  resource  centers 7,243,000 

Innovation  and  developments 9,916,000 

Media  services  and  captioned  films.  13,  000, 000 

Recruitment  and  information 500, 000 

Special  education  and  manpower 

development 37,610,000 


SI, 481, 109 


$554, 555 


17 


J926, 554 


10 $18,606,891 


5,795,000  1,162.000 

5,871,020  4,353.557 

2.112.652  3.130.115 

3.223.539  3.223.539 

848,332  1,012,332 

363,095 199,095 

8,471,562  5.471.562 


46 $4,633,000 

97    +$1,517,463 

-1.017.463 


84 
33 
34 
89 

27 


-164,000 
-f  164,  000  . 


3,  000,  000 


4,205,000 
7,646,443 
4,112,885 
6,692,461 
11,987,668 
300, 905 

29,138,438 
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Effect  of  Backdating  Action 


Appropriation, activity  affected 


Original  Total  amount 

1973  contracted 

operating  after 

level  June  30,  1972 


Loss  in  base 


Loss  in 
expansion  or  new  projects 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent    Reprogfaming 


Funding 

from  1974 

appropriation 


Other 


(23.000). 

413.082  . 

23,000  . 


Specific  learning  disabilities. 3,  250,000 

Total,  education  for  the  handi- 
capped       93.519.000 

Vocation  and  adult  educational: 

National   advisory   council,   voca- 
tional education 330,  000 

Curriculum  development 4,000.000 

Innovation  (discretionary) 13.741.917 

Total,    vocational    and    adult 

education 18,071,917 

Educational  renewal: 

Follow  through 57,700,000 

Bilingual  education 35. 130,000 

Dropout  prevention 8.  500.  000 

Environmental  education 3. 180,000 

Educational  statistics 4,250,000 

Planning  and  evaluation 10,  205.  000 

Adult  education,  special  projects. .  7, 000, 000 

Rightto  read 12.000,000 

Education  professions  develop- 
ment—Pt,D,  Urban/rural  pro- 
gram   53,560,000 

Total,  educational  renewal 191,625,000 

National  Institute  of  Education: 

Experimental  schools 1 

Basic  research I_  .n^  ion  nnn 

District  of  Columbia  school  project.!   '"^' '""' "™ 
Other  R.  &D ) 

Total,  National  Institute  ol  Ed- 
ucation..     103,180.000 

Transfer  Irom  Department  ol  Labor: 

Manpower  training  services 9,200,000 

Grand  total 435,683,917 


500, 000 


-500,000 


Revised 
1973  plan 

2,750,000 


26,685,200 19,052,200 


7,633,000 


65  833  800 


23,000 


-f  23, 000 

"-23'66o" 


413,082 


330,000 
3  586.918 

13.718,S17 


436, 082 

6,432,775  . 
1,852,149 
2,549,867 

2,025,500  . 

1,774,938  . 

30,478  . 

257,256  . 

1,072,342  . 


23, 000 


1,624,149 
2,549,867 


5 
30 


228,000 


100 


2,025,500 

218,000 

30,478 

257,256 


66 

16 

1 

3 


413,082  17.635  835 

2,459,323  >  $3,973,452    5!  267,225 

33  277,851 

5  950,133 
1.154,500 

2  475,062 
10.174,522 

6.472,744 
10,927,658 


1,213,000 

"i,"072"342" 


i  343, 938 


1,078,797 


i  1,078.797 


5^,581.203 


17,074,102 


4,174,016 


2, 759, 234 


4,744,665    5,3%,  187   174,550,898 


4,739,618 

1,422,494 

764, 578 


6, 926, 690 


4,739,618 1 

1,422,494  q,  „,  ,,- 

764,578   .        I   *  <:5:(.dlU 

-6.926  690  1 


6,926,690 


6,926,690 


96, 253. 310 


2.331,253  « 2, 331, 253 


6, 868, 747 


54,934,436    4,728,571 


29,687,678  12,790,747 


7,727,440       380.749,481 


1  Prior  year  unexpended  balances  ($3,223,J52)  and  savings  from  limiting  project  funding  peiiod 
to  12  months  ($750,000), 
'Savings  associated  wilh  reduced  computer  and  printing  requirements. 


;  Early  completion  of  12  projects. 
'  Prior  year  unobligated  balances. 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  SU- 
PREME COURT  PORNOGRAPHY 
DECISION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  recent 
decision  in  the  case  of  Miller  against 
California,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  new  set  of  guidelines  on 
pornography  that  will  enable  States 
to  ban  books,  magazines,  plays,  and  mo- 
tion pictures  that  are  offensive  to  local 
standards,  even  if  they  might  be  ac- 
ceptable in  other  places. 

Speaking  through  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger the  Court  declared  that  States  may 
punish  the  printing  or  sale  of  works 
"which  appeal  to  the  prurient  interest  in 
sex,  which  portray  sexual  conduct  in  a 
patentily  offensive  way  and  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  do  not  have  serious  literary, 
artistic,  political,  or  scientific  value." 

The  Court  also  declared  that  it  will 
no  longer  be  a  defense  to  a  prosecution 
for  obscenity  that  the  work  involved  had 
"some  redeeming  social  value,"  as  it  has 
been  since  a  1966  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. 

This  decision  should  be  welcomed  by 
all  Americans  who  are  concerned  with 
the  moral  state  of  their  society  and  with 
the  spread  in  recent  years  of  the  most 


objectionable  kinds  of  material,  por- 
traying sadism,  masochism,  and  a  variety 
of  other  kinds  of  sexual  depravity. 

There  are  many  who  hold  that  porno- 
graphy is  essentially  harmless,  and  that 
a  free  society  should  permit  all  forms  of 
published  material,  movies,  and  other 
means  of  communication,  no  matter  how 
degrading,  lest  it  lose  its  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  publication. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  pornography 
should  no  more  be  permitted  license  than 
should  the  distribution  of  narotics  and 
dangerous  di-ugs.  Its  effect  upon  the  lives 
of  individuals  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
same. 

There  has  been  much  discu.ssion  in  re- 
cent years  about  the  question  of  whether 
pornography  has  led  to  acts  of  violence. 
Discussing  this  question.  Prof.  Ernest 
Van  Den  Haag,  professor  of  social  philo- 
sophy at  New  York  University,  ex- 
presses the  view  that — 

The  possibility  of  sadism  is  In  all  of  us. 

He  notes  that — 

Reading  of  the  fantasies  of  others  may 
lead  to  actions  no  less  than  other  external 
stimuli.  From  the  fact  that  not  all  readers 
of  the  Bible  become  Christians  or  act  as  such. 
and  that  some  non-readers  do,  few  people 
would  conclude  that  the  Bible  has  no  in- 
fluence. .  .  .  Actions  are  influenced  by  ideas; 
even  emotions — such  as  love  or  hate — are 
often  shaped  by  Ideas  and  idea  models.  Else 
why  write  about  them,  or  about  anything? 

To  those  who  argue  that  reading  por- 
nography does  not,  in  fact,  have  any  ef- 


fect upon  those  who  do  it.  Dr.  Van  Den 

Haag  notes  that — 

It  is  odd  (as  well  as  •RToiig)  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  literature  by  prett-ndlng  that 
It  has  no  influence.  ...  It  is  srranpe  that 
the  criminal  rampage  of.  say.  a  deprived 
Negro  in  the  U.S.A.  is  easily  ascribed  :o  his 
deprivation.  We  are  told  thai  we  are  guilty 
of  failing  to  remedy  It.  and  thus  of  his  acts 
(and  that  he  is  not).  But  why  are  we  not 
guilty  then  of  failing  to  restrict  literature, 
no  less  logically  connected  with  the  ram- 
page of  the  sadist  who  reads  It?  In  neither 
case  can  a  direct  causal  connection  be  estab- 
lished, or  such  matters  as  disposition  dis- 
counted. In  both  cases,  a  causal  connection 
of  some  sort  seems  quite  likely. 

What  pornography  does,  in  its  basic 
formulation,  is  make  man  less  human. 
Dr.  Van  Den  Haag  suggests  that  were 
literature — 

Directed  against  a  specific  huniai^.  group — 
e.g.  Jews  or  Negroes — the  same  libertarian 
Ideologues  who  now  oppose  censorship  might 
advocate  it.  Should  we  find  a  little  Negro 
or  Jewish  girl  tortured  to  death  .  .  .  and 
should  we  find  the  murderer.'^  imbued  with 
sadistic  anti-Semitic  or  antl-Nepro  litera- 
ture— certainly  most  liberals  would  advo- 
cate that  the  circulation  of  such  literature 
be  prohibited.  But  why  should  humanity 
as  such  be  less  protected  than  any  of  the 
specific  groups  that  compose  it?  That  the 
hate  articulated  Is  directed  against  people 
in  general  rather  than  against  only  Jews 
or  Negroes  makes  It  no  less  dangerous:  on 
the  contrary,  it  makes  It  dangerous  to  more 
people. 

As  pornography  has  become  more  wide- 
spread, as  crime  has  grown  as  the  inci- 
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dence  of  abortion  and  venereal  disease 
has  increased,  we  are  forced  to  come  to 
grips  with  an  American  society  in  a 
serious  state  of  moral  decay. 

In  his  eisay,  "Pornography  versas 
Democracy,"  Prof.  Walter  Berns  argues 
that  no  society  can  be  utterly  indiffer- 
ent to  tiie  ways  its  citizens  publicly  en- 
tertain themselves. 

Di.scussing  this  subject.  Prof.  Irving 
Kristol.  Henry  Luce  Professor  of  Urban 
Value.5  at  New  York  University,  notes 
that— 

BearbalUiig  and  cockflghtlng  are  prohibit- 
ed only  In  part  out  of  compassion  for  the 
sulTerlng  animals;  the  main  reason  they 
were  abolished  was  that  It  was  felt  they 
debased  and  brutalized  the  citizenry  who 
flocked  to  witness  such  spectacles.  The  ques- 
tion we  face  with  regard  to  pornography  and 
obscenity  is  whether,  now  that  they  have 
such  strong  legal  protection  .  .  .  they  can 
or  win  brutalize  or  debase  our  citizenry. 

What  is  at  stake  in  our  discussion  of 
pornography  may  be  the  very  basis  of 
our  civilization.  The  idea  that  "every- 
thing is  permitted,"  as  Nietzsche  put  it, 
rests  on  the  premise  of  niliilism  and  has 
serious  nihilistic  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture of  democratic  government  and  a 
free  society. 

Is  it  a  contradiction  to  both  support 
a  free  society  and  also  support  a  ban 
upon  pornotjraphy  material?  Irving  Kris- 
tol responds  to  that  charge  in  these 
terms : 

I  don't  think  so.  In  the  U.S.  we  have  no 
problem  In  contrasting  repressive  laws  gov- 
ernlMs;  alcohol  and  drugs  and  tobacco  with 
laws  regulatlt.g  (i.e.  discouraging  the  sale 
of)  alcohol  and  drugs  and  tobacco,  Laws  en- 
couraging temperance  are  not  the  same  thing 
as  laws  that  have  as  their  goal  prohibition 
or  abolition.  We  have  not  made  the  smoking 
of  cigarettes  a  crmilnal  offense.  We  have, 
however  .  .  .  prohibited  cigarette  advertising 
on  television. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  acted  wisely 
in  making  it  clear  that  our  society  has 
had  enough  of  the  pornography  wave  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  in  recent 
years.  Perhaps  the  centers  of  our  large 
cities  will  once  again  become  pleasant 
places  in  which  families  may  feel  free 
to  pursue  decent  forms  of  entertain- 
ment. Perhaps  those  who  advocate  por- 
nography on  the  basis  of  free  speech 
will  rethink  their  position,  with  the  full 
imderstanding  of  the  very  real  harm 
such  literature  and  movies  have  done 
and  are  now  doing  to  Americans,  par- 
ticularly young  Americans. 

It  is  no  challenge  to  freedom  to  make 
it  illegal  to  kill  and  rape.  It  should  be 
no  challenge  to  freedom  to  eliminate 
those  who  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 
a  dehumanized  society  in  which  such 
crimes  become  acceptable  and  common- 
place. This,  the  Supreme  Court  under- 
stands and  has  afllrmed. 


AVERAGE  AMERICAN  WORKS  ONE- 
THIRD  OP  8-HOUR  DAY  FOR 
UNCLE  SAM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  30.  1973 

Mr.   CRANE.   Mr.  Speaker,   a  recent 
speech  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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George  Shultz,  in  which  he  raised  the 
possibility  of  an  increase  in-  taxes  on 
gasoline  and  other  items,  has  caused 
grave  concern  among  those  of  us  who 
put  great  store  by  the  President's  pledge 
not  to  raise  taxes  during  his  second 
term. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  opponents  of 
higher  taxes  to  make  their  voices  heard; 
we  must  remind  the  administration  that 
in  his  acceptance  speech  at  the  Republi- 
can Convention  in  Miami,  the  President 
very  forthrightly  declared: 

I  oppose  any  new  spending  progr.ims  which 
would  add  to  the  tax  burden  of  American 
wage  earners. 

This  statement  was  confirmed  by 
Press  Secretary  Ronald  Ziegler  last 
September  7th  when  he  said: 

We  contemplate  and  plan  no  tax  Increase — 
period — In  the  next  term. 

In  his  first  published  interview  after 
his  -■eelection.  President  Nixon  himself 
put  it  very  well  when  he  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  total  tax  burden 
of  the  Americnn  people,  federal,  state  and 
local,  has  reached  a  breaking  pomt.  It  can 
go  no  higher.'  If  it  does  go  higher,  I  believe 
It  will  do  much  to  destroy  the  Incentives 
V.  hlch  produce  the  progress  we  want. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  President 
Nixon's  landslide  victory  last  fall  was 
undoubtedly  this  firm  promise  not  to 
raise  taxes  in  his  second  terra.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  know 
•'ery  well  what  a  burden  the  average 
American  taxpayer  already  carries;  to 
increase  it  would  seriously  endanger  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  economy. 

According  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc., 
the  average  American  works  2  hours  and 
39  minutes  out  of  a  typical  8-hour  day 
just  to  pay  his  taxes;  he  works  1  hour 
to  pay  for  his  housing,  and  58  minutes 
for  food  and  drink.  Taxes,  therefore,  are 
the  largest  single  item  in  the  budget  of 
almost  every  American  family. 

The  President  should  take  the  initia- 
tive to  implement  his  pledge  of  last  year. 
He  should  drastically  slash  unnecessary 
Goveriunent  expenditures — now  swollen 
to  an  all-time  high — and  thereby  pave 
the  way  to  reduce  taxes  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported the  President  for  reelection  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  remind  him 
again  and  again  of  liis  own  often-re- 
peated pledge  not  to  raise  taxes  for  4 
more  years. 


KINSLEY  S.  BINGHAM 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 
Sattirday.  June  30.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  part  of  a  recently  initiated  effort  on 
the  part  of  my  former  district  represent- 
ative, Jerry  D.  Roe,  executive  director 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  Michigan  and 
a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  His- 
torical Commission,  on  Saturday,  July  7, 
1973,  an  official  State  of  Michigan  his- 
torical marker  wis  dedicated  at  the 
former  home  in  Brighton,  Mich.,  of  the 
late  Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  the  first  Gov- 
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emor  of  Michigan  to  be  elected  as  a 
"Republican"  and  a  former  Member  of 
this  body  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  dedication  was  highlighted  by 
special  remarks  provided  by  Michigan's 
Lt.  Gov.  James  H.  Brickley;  my  col- 
league in  the  House,  Representative 
William  S.  Broomfield;  State  Senator 
Gilbert  Bursley;  State  Representative 
Thomas  Sharpe;  and  myself.  The  ofiQcial 
dedication  of  the  marker  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Hudson  Mead  of  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich.,  president  of  the  Michigan 
State  HistoricaJ.  Commission,  and  various 
dignitaries  and  guests  throughout  the 
State  were  in  attendance. 

The  dedication  ceremony  and  related 
program  were  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Kinsley  S.  Bingham  So- 
ciety, the  Michigan  Republican  Party, 
the  Livingston  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee, the  Livingston  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  the  Green  Oak  Township 
Republican  Club. 

The  Kinsley  S.  Bingham  Society  is  the 
second  organization  of  its  type  foimded 
by  Mr.  Roe,  and  he  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  society.  The  other 
similar  organization,  also  created  to 
memorialize  a  former  leading  Republican 
and  founded  by  Mr.  Roe,  is  the  "Friends 
of  Chester  A.  Arthui*."  In  addition.  Roe 
created  the  "Twelve-Fifty  Club"  which 
was  responsible  for  the  purchase  and 
dedication  of  a  similar  marker  at  the 
site  of  the  famous  "Under  the  Oaks"  first 
Republican  convention  which  was  held 
in  this  coimtry,  such  dedication  cere- 
monies having  been  held  in  Jackson, 
Mich.,  on  July  8, 1972. 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  not  be  familiar  with  this  prominent 
Michigandar,  I  am  providing  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  his  life: 
Governor  Bingham 
Kinsley  Scott  Bingham  was  bcrn  In  Camll- 
lus.  New  York,  December  16,  1808,  the  son  of 
Calvin  and  Betsy  (Scott)  Bingham.  Calvin 
Bingham  was  a  farmer  who  had  emigrated 
from  Bennington.  Vermont.  The  son's  early 
life  was  also  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  early  obtained  a  good  education  in  his 
native  State  and  studied  law  In  the  office  of 
General  James  R.  LawTence.  of  Syracuse,  New 
York.  In  the  spring  of  1833  he  married  Miss 
Warden,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Scot- 
land, and  obeying  the  Impulse  of  a  naturally 
energetic  and  enterprising  disposition  he 
immediately  emigrated  to  Michigan.  He  pur- 
chased a  new  farm,  In  company  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Mr.  Robert  Warden.  In  Green 
Oak.  Livingston  County,  where  on  the  border 
of  civilization,  burled  In  the  primeval  forest, 
the  late  law  student  commenced  the  arduous 
task  of  preparing  a  future  home,  clearing  and 
fencing,  putting  up  buildings,  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  land  chosen  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

Becoming  deservedly  prominent,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham was  elected  to  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
peace,  and  postmaster,  under  the  Territorial 
government,  and  was  the  first  judge  of  pro- 
bate In  the  county.  He  was  elected  to  the  first 
Michigan  Legislature,  was  four  times  re- 
elected, and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  three  years.  In  1846  he  was 
elected,  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Repre- 
sentative In  Coneress.  He  was  re-elected  to 
Congress  in  1848,  during  which  time  he 
strongly  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  voted 
for  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  In  1854  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  candidate  of  the  Free  Soilers  for 
Governor.  At  the  great  mass  convention  at 
Jackson,  July  6,  1854,  the  Whigs  and  the 
Free  Soilers  united  on  a  state  ticket  and  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  It  for  Governor, 
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as  the  nominee  of  the  new  Republican  Party, 
which  then  and  there  sprang  into  existence 
and  received  Its  name.  Sanguine  of  success, 
he  addressed  the  people  In  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  the  e.itlre  ticket  was  elected;  he 
was  again  elected  Governor  In  1856  by  a 
largely  increased  majority. 

During  his  administration  much  Important 
legislation  was  enacted.  On  the  slavery  Issue, 
the  most  significant  act  was  that  popularly 
known  as  the  "Personal  Liberty  Law,"  pro- 
viding that  all  prosecuting  attorneys  "dili- 
gently and  faithfully  use  all  lawful  means 
to  protect  and  defend  all  persons  arrested 
as  a  fugitive  slave."  Another  act  absolutely 
prohibited  the  use  of  county  jails  for  the 
detention  of  persons  claimed  as  fugitive 
slaves.  Of  social  and  educational  importance 
were  the  prohibitory  llqucr  law,  a  general 
law  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  chari- 
table societies,  a  general  college  act,  an  act 
to  provide  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, an  act  to  remit  the  interest  on  the 
University  loan,  an  act  establishing  a  House 
of  Correction  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  an 
act  to  incorporate  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. Two  acts  mark  the  rise  of  the  great 
lumber  Industry,  presently  to  grow  to  gigan- 
tic proportions  and  for  a  time  to  make  Mich- 
igan the  foremost  lumbering  state  in  the 
Union,  namely,  the  act  "to  provide  for  the 
formation  of  companies,  for  the  running, 
booming  and  rafting  of  logs,"  and  the  act 
"to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  lumber." 
A  number  of  laws  were  enacted  bearing  upon 
the  great  industrial  Interests  of  the  State, 
relating  to  mining,  railroads,  canals,  build- 
ing, and  lighting.  Many  new  county  orga- 
nizations were  provided  and  villages  incorpo- 
rated. It  was  during  Bingham's  first  adminis- 
tration that  the  Michigan  Legislature  passed, 
and  the  Governor  approved,  the  famous 
"Joint  Resolutions  respecting  slavery  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States"  which  were 
to  be  of  far-reaching  Influence. 

Mr.  Bingham's  was  a  comparatively  short 
life,  of  remarkable  promise  and  public  ac- 
tivity. Attacked  with  apoplexy,  he  died  sud- 
denly at  his  residence  In  Green  Oak,  October 
5,  1861. 

(Bingham  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1858.) 
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POLISH     AMERICAN     CONGRESS 
FILES  PETITION  WITH  THE  FCC 


AMENDMENT  ON  CASEIN- 
CASEINATES 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, July  10,  the  House  will  debate  H.R. 
8860,  the  Agricultural  Act  extension.  At 
that  time.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  that  will  strike  casein  and  case- 
inates  from  the  dairy  provisions. 

In  order  to  insure  5  minutes  debate  on 
my  amendment  and  for  the  review  of  my 
colleagues,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Amendment  To  Be  Offered  by  Mr.  Railsback 
amendment  to  h  r.  8860 
On  page  6,  line  8,  strike  out  "casein, 
caselnates",  and  Insert  in  line  9  after  "deriv- 
atives" the  following  "(except  casein  and 
caselnates)". 


Explanation 
This  amendment  would  exclude  casein  and 
caselnates  from  the  definition  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  purposes  of  the  provision  In  the  bill 
dealing  with  dairy  Import  licenses. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  petition,  filed  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  by  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  to  force  the  ABC-TV 
network  to  give  them  equal  time  for  a 
response  to  the  vicious  slurs  and  sick 
jokes  aired  in  the  last  few  months  by  that 
network  which  demean  and  degrade  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  Polish  descent. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  is  a 
fine  and  resolute  organization  which  rep- 
resents over  10  million  industrious  and 
hardworking  Polish-Americans  who  have 
contributed  mightily  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  country  and  without 
whose  dedication  America  would  not  be 
the  bulwark  of  democracy  and  the  leader 
among  nations  that  she  is  today. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  11th 
Illinois  Congressional  District,  and  as  an 
American  of  Italian  descent.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for 
the  Polish  American  Congress'  effort 
against  this  contemptible  defamation  of 
the  Polish  people.  The  members  of  our 
minority  and  ethnic  groups  have  every 
right  to  be  free  from  the  harm  directed 
at  them  by  thoughtless  panderers  of 
hatred  and  discord.  Each  minority  group 
is  justifiably  proud  of  its  ancestry,  its 
accomplishments,  and  its  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  world  civilization. 
When  we  destroy  this  pride  in  "self" — we 
destroy  the  very  quality  Americans  pos- 
sess that  has  made  America  great.  The 
mingling  of  traditions,  temperament,  and 
cultures  has  come  to  personify  the  Amer- 
ican Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  their  strong  support  for 
my  bill.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  19, 
cosponsored  by  over  50  House  Members, 
which  would  put  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
record  in  opposition  to  motion  pictures, 
television,  and  radio  broadcasts  which 
stereotype,  ridicule,  or  defame  any 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group. 

The  press,  radio,  and  television  have 
been  derehct  in  their  responsibility  to 
help  create  a  society  in  which  people  are 
proud  to  make  a  contribution  to  their 
country,  and  are  proud  to  respect  their 
own  heritage  and  their  institutions.  The 
Congress  must  take  a  stand  against  this 
abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  wish  to  Insert  a  newsclipping 
from  the  July  3  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  which  summarizes  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  Polish  American  Congress: 

Polish  Jokes,  Television  and  the  FCC 

Polish  Americans,  stung  by  what  they 
called  a  barrage  of  demeaning  "Polack  jokes" 
on  ABC-TT'.  i>etltloned  the  government  yes- 
terday to  force  the  network  to  give  them 
equal  time  to  respond. 

The  Polish  American  Congress,  In  filing 
the  petition  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  (FCC),  said  It  spoke  for 
10  million  Polish  Americans. 

Attorney  Thaddeus  L.  Kowalski.  chairman 
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of  the  Anti-Defamation  Commisalon  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  said.  "W'e  Intend 
to  fight  the  increasing  bigotry  in  the  media. 

"If  necessary,  this  will  be  the  fir-^t  of  sev- 
eral suits."  he  said.  "ABC~T\'  is  not  alone  in 
Us  responsibility  for  presenting  a  negailve 
and  Insulting  image  of  the  Polish  .American 
in  Its  national  programming." 

The  petition  mentioned  several  shows  but 
singled  out  an  ABC  broadcast  of  the  Aug.  10. 
1972.  Dick  Cavett  Show  hosted  bv  Steve 
Allen. 

"An  alleged  'ap>ology'  was  made  by  Steve 
Allen  on  Aug.  11.  19'72,"  the  petition  said. 
"This  statement  was  not  an  apology  at  all, 
but  was  surrounded  by  a  comic  setting  and 
was  the  basis  for  more  demeaning  humor, 
rather  than  a  serious  expression  of  regret." 

The  Polish  American  Congress  said  Ko- 
walski mads  several  requests  w  ABC  for 
equal  time  but  was  turnfd  down  each  time. 

Other  shows  mentioned  In  the  f>etitian 
were  the  "Salute  to  Howard  Cosell"  on  May 
21.  1973.  and  "The  Burns  and  Schrelber 
Show,"  June  22.  1973. 

ABC  was  accused  of  a  "consistent  policy" 
of  portraying  the  "  'dumb  Polack'  Image. 
I.e.,  lack  of  Intelligence,  lack  of  personal  hy- 
giene, comic  apparel  and  obnoxious  physical 
features." 

Kowalski  said  Polish  Americans  want  an 
"opportunity  to  show  the  tru°  character  of 
their  culture  and  heritage  and  not  the  false 
and  Insulting  stereotype  that  the  networks 
now  portray. 

"The  current  barrage  of  allegedly  hu- 
morous jokes,  skits  and  monologues  is  any- 
thing but  funny  to  the  victims  and  only 
encourages  prejudice  and  discrimination." 
Kowalski  said.  At  this  point  In  history,  re- 
spect for  cultural  diversity  should  be  a  pri- 
mary concern  of  the  media." 

The  FCC  was  asked  to  rtile  that  the 
"Polack  jokes"  on  the  Dick  Cavett  show 
"constitute  a  controversial  issue  of  public 
Importance  because  such  Jokes  In  and  of 
themselves  belittle  a  large  segment  of  the 
population,   both   young  and   old. 

"Only  the  application  of  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine, by  allowing  the  presentation  of  a  con- 
trary view,  will  afford  some  relief  to  Polish 
Americans,"  the  petition  said, 

Kowalski  said  the  networks  should  police 
themselves  under  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters'  Television  Code,  which 
states  that  no  group  shall  be  ridiculed  or 
demeaned  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion  or 
national  origin. 


PROPOSAL    TO    INCREASE    TAX    ON 
CORPORATE  PROFITS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Saturday,  June  30.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16 
Mr.  Frank  Burgert,  president  of  Inter- 
lake  Corp..  of  Chicago,  addressed  225 
people  in  Steubenville.  Ohio  on  the  sub- 
ject of  proposals  to  increase  the  effective 
rate  of  taxation  on  corporate  profits. 
Mr.  Burgert  presents  a  strong  case 
against  such  ill-advised  proposals.  I  join 
him  in  opposition  to  any  such  tax 
changes  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  remarks  reprinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Proposal    To    Increase    Tax    ox    CoRPORA-rE 
Profits 

My  text  this  evening  was  provided  by  the 
AFL-CIO.  Recentlv  their  Executive  Council 
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and  Mr.  George  Meany  have  been  claiming 
that  business  profits : 

Are  Jeopcu'dlzlng  government  efforts  to 
control  Inflation. 

Are  unfair  to  workers. 

Are  Increasing  prices  to  consumers. 

And  are  setting  the  stage  for  a  new  reces- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  these  Incredible  observa- 
tions and — I  might  add — vicious  and  destruc- 
tive criticism  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, they  are  further  attacking  our  profit 
system  by  demanding,  among  other  thLogs, 
that  Congress: 

Enimlnate  tax  credits  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation. 

Kill  tax  subsidies  for  corporations  Invest- 
ing and  profiting  abroad. 

Kill  tax  exemptions  for  interest  Income 
from  state  and  local  bonds. 

Tax  excess  profits. 

Control  prices,  and 

Establish  profit  ceilings. 

In  other  words,  they  seem  to  want  to  fur- 
ther undermine  the  only  real  creators  of 
general  wealth — Commerce  and  Industry. 

At  the  same  time,  they  want  wage  controls 
removed.  Union  economists  further  suggest 
that  Instead  of  larger  profits,  the  national 
economy  needs  balanced  expansion  .  .  . 
rather  than  short-lived,  one-sided  profit  and 
Investment  booms.  Their  Implication,  of 
course.  Is  that  only  Industry  and  Investors 
earn  a  profi'  .  .  .  and  worVters  pet  nothln;?. 

Unfortunately,  such  Irresponsible  state- 
ments ml.slead  millions  of  Americans  about 
profits  .  .  .  and  give  further  exposure  to  the 
mvth  that  In  order  to  get  more  for  them- 
selves .  .  .  the  government  and  workers  mii.<5f 
tak"  more  from  the  Industrial  goose  that  lays 
golden  profit  eggs. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  Isn't  Intended  to  be 
a  blast  against  organized  labor.  Time  for  thaf 
i.s  K'lig  past.  Though  management  and  labor 
may  never  become  the  happiest  of  bedfellows. 
we  can  and  nvist  make  needed  and  fruitful 
progress  together. 

The  "experimental  negotiating  agreement" 
reached  recently  between  several  of  the  malor 
steel  producers  and  the  Steelworkers  Union  Is 
just  one  example  that  we  can  work  together 
for  mutual  benefit  of  customers,  employees, 
.shareh.ilders  and  all  American  people.  But 
even  though  we're  sharing  more  common 
ground  than  in  recent  memory,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there's  still  a  vast  abyss  between 
us  on  certain  Issues.  Of  these,  basic  economics 
is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  and  significant. 
Tl^iis  is  why  I  feel  compelled  tonight  to  com- 
ment on-  and  publicly  refute — the  AFL- 
ClO's  stat'>ments  I've  Just  reviewed: 

First,  on  the  matter  of  Infiation.  Profits. 
soaring  or  otherwise,  don't  cause  inflation  or 
hamper  a  government's  efforts  to  control  In- 
flation Government  is  the  major  cause  of 
Inflation  when  it  Incurs  large  budget  deficits 
and  print.<5  cheap  dollars  to  cover.  Last  year 
alone  'he  money  supply  grew  8.3'^.  Why? 
Excessive  Government  Spending.  Almost  $20 
billion  worth 

Second,  let's  look  at  the  claim  that  high 
business  profits  are  unfair  to  workers  and  are 
setting  the  stage  for  a  new  recession.  Now  .  .  . 
about  unfairness.  Probably  the  biggest  mis- 
conception today  is  a  delusion  held  by  the 
average  employee  that  he  is  not  getting  a  fair 
share  of  a  company's  profits.  Recent  jxills 
show  .Americans  believe  that  workers  get  only 
25'"  of  Income  divided  between  gross  wages 
and  net  profits.  In  fact,  employees  receive 
90  7'':  of  the  Income  divided  between  them 
and  net  profit.  And  they  receive  94.61)  of 
Income  divided  between  them  and  dividends 
to  stockholders. 

Workers  !n  the  U.S.  also  receive  76.5 't.  of 
total  national  income. 

Next  .  .  .  about  profits  and  recessions. 
Business  profits  aren't  soaring.  There  has 
been  a  recent  profit  rise,  but  this  must  be 
compared  against  an  historical  background 
and  other  growth  areas  of  the  economy. 
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The  most  recent  era  of  inflation  In  the 
U.S.  began  In  the  mid  60's.  It  was  fired  by 
peak  military  outlays  during  Vietnam  .  .  . 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  large  govern- 
ment expenditures  In  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. To  get  a  true  picture  of  how  profits 
and  workers  have  fared,  let's  comi>are  profit 
performance  with  that  of  total  personal 
income. 

Commerce  Department  figures  show  cor- 
porate profits  rose  only  14%  In  the  eight 
years  1965-1972.  Personal  Income  rose  68%. 
It  that's  a  soaring  profit  spiral,  it's  lopsided. 
Personal  Income  rose  more  than  four  times 
as  rapidly  as  profits. 

Another  point.  Even  during  the  '69-'70 
recession,  personal  Income  kept  right  on 
marching  upward  .  .  .  but  profits  staged  a 
special  spiral  of  their  own — downward. 
Thus,  the  current  profit  climb  Is  merely 
one  of  recovery.  In  fact,  '72  Industrial  prof- 
It  climb  is  merely  one  of  recovery.  In  fact, 
'72  Industrial  profits  are  only  6.470  above 
those  In  1966  .  .  .  and  In  1972  represented  a 
little  over  ic  on  sales  of  $1.00. 

Before  I  leave  this  point,  I  want  to  look 
at  the  recent  recession  more  closely  .  .  .  and 
parallel  the  movement  of  profit  and  hourly 
compensation  rates.  Our  recent  recession 
began  in  '69  .  .  .  after  profits  had  already 
been  falling  for  three  years.  The  recession 
ended  in  late  1970.  During  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  cor- 
porate profits  dropped  21  To.  Hourly  com- 
pensation rose  13  :  .  With  the  figures  I've 
cited  on  the  nation's  records,  I  don't  see 
how  the  union  can  claim  either  unreason- 
able corporate  profits  ...  or  unfairness  to 
workers. 

Now.  let's  look  at  the  claim  that  rising 
profits  are  Increasing  prices.  'What  non- 
se:ise. 

A  couple  mere  numbers.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Index  meastire.s  wholesale 
prices  on  all  finished  manufactured  goods. 
Between  1965  and  1972.  when  profits  rose 
only  14'"".  the  wholesale  price  of  all  finished 
manufactured  goods  climbed  only  22 '^i.  But 
the  Index  also  showed  that  average  hourly 
employee  compensation  Jumped  56% — two 
and  a  half  times  as  much.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  ri.sing  employee  costs — not 
profits — had  the  major  Impact  on  rising 
prices. 

Speaking  of  rising  prices  .  .  .  there's  a 
popular  theory  that  US.  manufacturers 
simply  "pasd  along"  all  higher  w,^ge  costs 
through  higher  prices.  What  a  myth  this 
is!  We  can  pa.ss  along  some.  But  not  nearly 
all.  No  way.  If  this  were  so.  a  producer  would 
pa.ss  along  every  cent  ...  If  he's  permitted  by 
customers  in  the  marketplace.  But  we  can't. 
Market  competition  blocks  us.  And  that's 
part  of  the  checks  and  balances  of  our  com- 
petitive  enterprise   system. 

Thus  .  .  .  when  previously  negotiated  wage 
Increases  become  effective  this  summer, 
well  not  be  able  to  pass  along  all  the 
Increases  through  price  adjustments  .  .  .  any 
more  than  we've  been  able  to  do  so  in  the 
past.  As  before,  the  heavy  bite  will  come  out 
of  profits,  at  a  time  when  profits  are  already 
too  low  for  the  proper  support  of  business. 

This  is  one  reason  I  get  up  tight  when  I 
hear  demands  for  profit  ceilings  and  profit 
controls  .  .  .  and  when  people  urge  more  ex- 
panded t.-ix  programs  whose  prime  target  is 
Industry's  profit  base.  Profit  is  not  only  the 
Incentive  to  stay  In  business,  profit  Is  the 
ability  to  stay  in  bnslne.ss.  Without  profit, 
businesses  fall  and  everyone  loses,  esnecially 
workers  .  .  .  miinn  members  or  not. 

Let's  look  more  closely  at  some  of  the 
AFL-CIO  urglngs.  First,  their  program  of 
"tax  loophole  closing,"  Their  economists  say 
this  would  genera'e  another  320  billion  an- 
nually in  tax  revenues  'What  they're  after  is 
immediate  elimination  of  what  they  term 
"three  business  tax  give-aways"  in  the  Rev. 
enue  Act  of  '71.  Here  they're  talking  about 
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investment  credit,  accelerated  depreciation 
and  DISC  ...  or  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation.  The  claim  is  that  these 
"give-aways"  cost  the  Treasury  and  the 
American  ta.xpayer  $7  billion  a  year. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  to  talk 
out  of  both  sides  of  your  mouth.  If  indus- 
try doesn't  gain  the  cash  flow  provided  by 
investment  credits  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation provisions  .  .  .  business  cannot  expand 
properly.  Without  them,  we  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  expand  capacity  and  employ- 
ment. And  obviously,  this  would  have  been 
a  damaging  blow  to  all  levels  of  workers  in 
business — and  their  families! 

'What  AFL-CIO  obviously  overlooks  is  a 
basic  fundamental  about  our  proflt  system; 
profits  require  Investment  .  .  .  nnd  Invest- 
ment requires  profits. 

Prosperity  for  every  American  worker  comes 
essentially  from  production.  Production 
comes  from  tools.  Tools  come  from  invested 
money  .  .  .  which  usually  comes  from  profit. 
Thus,  the  real  heroes  of  our  private  enter- 
prise system  are  31  million  investor  stock- 
holders and  many  more  million  indirect  own- 
ers of  business  and  Insurance  policies.  In 
their  search  for  profits,  they've  helped  cre- 
ate companies,  provided  tools,  provided  Jobs, 
built  towns,  built  our  nation. 

Thus,  capital  spending  Is  a  key  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  this  Is  why  capital  in- 
vestment is  so  important.  'Wlien  the  AFL- 
CIO  asks  our  government  to  eliminate  capi- 
tal Investment  Incentives  for  business, 
they're  cutting  off  the  life  blood  of  busi- 
ness, which  produces  77 '"r  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  generates  87''i  of  per- 
sonal and  corporate  incomes  ta.xes. 

We  know  very  well  that  low  profits  slow 
down  our  ability  to  Improve  our  economy. 
Private  investments  are  not  made  in  those 
companies  or  industries  who  can't  provide 
investors  with  a  good  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. Father  Hogan,  noted  steel  economist 
from  Fordham  University,  recently  dis- 
cussed the  imminent  danger  of  our  Indus- 
try losing  our  market  mechanisms  .  .  .  par- 
ticularly if  our  government  fails  to  let  prices 
determine  the  balance  between  steel  supply 
and  demand. 

If  companies  in  our  Industry  don't  begin 
planning  new  additions  within  the  next  year, 
demand  could  well  outstrip  supply  as  early 
as  '76,  Father  Hogan  says.  But,  in  order  for 
us  to  invest  In  the  facilities  we  need,  we  must 
be  able  to  achieve  today  at  least  a  51;,  to 
6';  return  on  sales. 

Stu  Cort  of  Bethlehem  Steel  recently 
noted  it  would  take  years  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  duplicate  the  expansion  American 
mills  undertook  during  the  mld-60's. 

But,  he  said,  and  I  certainly  agree  wltti 
him,  "Unless  our  Industry  gets  two  or  three 
profitable  years  under  its  belt,  it's  not  going 
to  have  the  capital  capability  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  growth  in  the  domestic 
market." 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  also  after  Congress  to 
"eliminate  tax  subsidies  for  corporations  in- 
vesting and  profiting  overseas."  They  claimed 
that  "these  loopholes  cost  over  83  billion  in 
annual  tax  revenues  .  .  .  are  contributing  to 
export  of  U.S.  jobs  .  .  .  erosion  of  America's 
industrial  base  .  .  .  and  the  blighting  of 
American  communities."  It  takes  pure  gall 
to  suggest  these  things. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  not  produced  any  stud- 
ies backing  up  these  contentions.  Nor  do 
I  know  of  anyone  else  who  has,  either.  But 
a  Business  International  Survey  of  125  U.S. 
manufacturing  companies  categorically  re- 
futes AFL-CIO's  contentions.  Their  recently 
completed  study  clearly  shows  that  foreign 
Investment  creates  Jobs  at  home  .  ,  .  per- 
mits overall  sales  volume  .  .  .  increases  U.S. 
exports  .  .  .  stimulates  Investments  at 
home  .  .  .  and  produces  chiefiy  for  overseas 
markets  those  products  that  couldn't  be 
sold  profitably  from  the   U.S. 

More   important,  foreign   investment  Im- 
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proves  our  balance  of  trade,  as  clearly  shown 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  recent  Sur- 
vev   of   Current   Business   report. 

Another  action  the  AFL-CIO  recommends 
Is  for  Congress  to  kill  the  tax  exemption 
for  interest  income  from  state  and  local 
bonds.  They  claim  this  provision  benefits 
onlv  banks  and  the  very  wealthy.  They  say 
nothing  about  the  fact  that  this  Is  perhaps 
the  best  possible  way  for  states  and  munici- 
palities to  generate  funds.  And  they  say 
nothing  about  the  fact  that  banks  are  often 
repositories  for  pension  and  profit  sharing 
trusts  .  .  .  designed  as  retirement  aids  to 
workers. 

And,  as  many  of  you  in  the  room  know, 
banks  are  extending  programs  of  living  trusts 
to  moderate -income  individuals  .  .  .  many 
of  whom  pay  regular  union  dues. 

Therefore,  any  action  that  reduces  bank 
income  from  its  Investments  will  ultimately 
also  have  a  great  Impact  on  those  whose 
funds  are  being  managed  by  banks. 

And,  now,  for  one  of  my  final  points,  let's 
look  at  the  AFL-CIO's  call  for  a  tax  on 
excess  profits  .  .  .  whatever  excess  profits 
are.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  there's  no 
such  things.  How  in  goodness  name  could 
you  define  what  excess  is?  For  several  decades 
now,  the  idea  of  "excess  profits"  has  been 
growing  in  American  economic  thought  .  .  . 
particularly  on  campuses  and  in  labor 
unions.  Evidently,  the  false  concept  has  now 
gained  a  foothold  on  AFL-CIO  thinking. 
Since  this  labor  organization  represents  a 
sizeable  portion  of  American  workers,  the 
situation  has  become  serious  enougli  to  chal- 
lenge. When  they  adopt  the  false  premise 
of  "taxing  excess  profits"  .  .  .  whatever  this 
might  be  .  .  .  they  betray  the  very  system 
upon  which  workers  and  a'l  consumers  de- 
pend. We  must  set  the  record  straight. 

Obviously,  someone  doesn't  understand 
that  the  consumer  is  the  only  source  of  busi- 
ness revenues  .  .  .  any  tax  Is  a  business 
expenses  .  .  .  Jvist  as  wages  and  raw  mate- 
rials are  a  business  expense.  The  custom.er 
and  the  worker  pay  tax  costs  through  higher 
prices. 

Somehow,  we  in  America  have  to  convince 
the  consumer  that  every  action  he  takes  to 
make  business  a  tax  collection  agency  ups 
the  cost  of  his  or  her  new  car.  TV  set,  or 
utility  bill — and  is  directly  related  to  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  jobs. 

Thus,  an  excess  profit  tax  Is  just  another 
way  of  taxing  consumers.  Last  year  Inter- 
lake  paid  $9,398,000  in  state.  Federal,  and 
foreign  Income  taxes.  Our  other  tax  pay- 
ments in  the  U.S.  alone  amounted  to  another 
$10.8  million.  Our  net  earnings  were  $13 
million,  equal  to  a  profit  of  3.2'':  on  sales 
and  6.2'':  on  shareholders'  equity.  Wages 
and  benefit  expenses  took  33'-  of  our  revenue 
dollar. 

Wheelina;-Plttsburgh  paid  in  federal,  state 
and  local  taxes  $15,442,000,  and  net  income 
was  $15,197,000.  In  other  words.  Wheeling's 
taxes  were  more  than  its   Income, 

Then,  if  you  take  a  look  at  National 
Steel  ...  it  paid  $89,888,513  in  taxes,  while 
its  net  income  was  $71,176,529  .  .  .  that's 
$8.7  million  more  in  taxes  than  income. 

Obviously,  the  companies  hardly  seem  op- 
portune places  to  begin  a  ?earch  for  excess 
profits. 

Looked  at  more  broadlv.  the  average 
American  corporation  earned  abovit  4.2c  on 
every  dollar  of  sales  in  1972  .  .  .  about  1  '10 
of  a  cent  more  than  in  1971  and  about  2  10 
of  a  cent  more  than  in  1970. 

Bv  contrast,  personal  income  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1973  amounted  to  slightly  more 
than  $1  trillion — roughly  28'"'  higher  than 
8785  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  '70  Aver- 
age factory  workers'  pay  in  March,  1973 
amounted  to  $162.38 — about  25 '7  higher  than 
the  comparable  level  three  years  earlier. 
Surely  the  b'"-  increase  in  corporate  earn- 
ings over  the  last  three  years  is  not  out  of 
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line  with  the  28Cc  growth  in  personal  Income 
and  the  25 '^c  rise  In  factory  pay. 

It  seems  obvious  that  if  we  could  hold  fac- 
tory pay  Increases  and  overall  consumer  in- 
corne  growth  In  line  with  the  piddling  prog- 
ress in  corporate  earnings,  we'd  take  a  giant 
step  toward  harnessing  infiation. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point  for  the 
evening  .  .  .  the  foolish  recommendation 
that  a  ceiling  be  placed  on  profits.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  national  interest  than 
to  restrict  the  profit  Incentive. 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  America  as  high 
profits. 

Generally,  the  man  who  improves  his  skill 
or  works  harder  and  thereby  gets  a  better 
wage  is — somehow — regarded  as  having  a 
noble  aspiration  .  .  .  and  is  encouraged  to 
go  to  it.  However,  even  this  type  of  enter- 
prise has  its  critics  today. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  man 
who  risks  his  own  dollars  and  sets  up  a 
business  enterprise,  in  order  to  earn  profit. 
Is  often  viewed  as  motivated  by  a  lower,  or 
even  an  evil,  motive. 

Actually,  they  are  both  self-gain  motives. 
The  man"  And  the  man  with  his  company. 
Thus  the  profit  system  is.  indeed,  a  two-prof- 
it system  .  .  .  Not  one-sided  as  the  .AFL- 
CIO  suggests.  Employee  and  employer  both 
gain.  There  must  be  a  mutual  reward  at  the 
end  for  effort. 

That's  what  it  should  be  all  about. 

But  it  isn't  anymore.  Security  is  becoming 
a  paramount  value  in  our  way  of  life.  Serious 
discussion  and  legislation  is  underway 
around  the  proposition  that  income  should 
be  divorced  from  work  .  .  ,  that  everyone 
shovild  have  a  guaranteed  and  comfortable 
income  .  .  .  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
he  choose  to  work. 

If  anything  else,  this  is  a  headlong  flight 
from  adult  responsibility  .  .  .  straight  into 
the  arms  of  an  all-mothering  state  or  all- 
paternalistic  government. 

Apart  from  diminishing  the  dignity  of 
m.^n  .  .  .  one  of  the  unhappy  aspects  from 
such  a  flight  from  responsibility  is  that  it's 
only  a  delusion.  At  best,  such  a  Day  of 
Dreaming  will  only  lead  to  a  shocking  Day 
of  Reality. 

In  our  world,  no  one  and  nothing  can 
guarantee  security  or  wasli  away  sorrows  or 
difficulties.  People  can't  be  sheltered  from 
the  abrasive  realities  of  personal  economic 
and  moral  imperatives.  Food  stamps,  poverty 
programs  and  government  hand-outs  will 
never  get  it  done  in  the  long  run. 

People  must  do  it  themselves  if  they  want 
to  be  free  .  .  . 


CONGRESSIONAL  ATTITUDES  ON 
WATERGATE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NE'W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  re- 
sults of  a  recent  poll  taken  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  appeared  in  that  paper 
on  Sunday,  July  8,  1973.  This  poll  con- 
cerns congressional  attitudes  toward  the 
personal  involvement  of  the  President  in 
the  Watergate  affair,  and  tabulates  House 
and  Senate  responses  regarding  various 
proposed  Presidential  sanctions. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  find  the  follow- 
ing results  as  interesting  as  I  have. 
Congress    and    the    Watergate 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Congress,  at  this  point  In  the  Watergate 
affair,   appears  sharply  divided   along  party 
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lines  both  on  the  question  of  President  Nix- 
on's personal  involvement  in  the  scandal  and 
on  whether  he  should  remain  in  office. 

Of  218  members  of  Congress  who  responded 
to  a  special  Washington  Post  survey.  56  per 
cent  said  they  believe  President  Nixon  par- 
ticipated in  the  Watergate  cover-up  and  thus, 
by  implication,  that  he  has  lied  on  this  point. 
Forty-nine  per  cent  said  they  believed  Mr. 
Nixon  knew  of  espionage -sabotage  plans  for 
his  1972  presidential  campaign.  And  28  per 
cent  said  they  think  the  President  knew  in 
advance  of  plans  for  the  Watergate  breakin 
Itself. 

But  the  41  per  cent  of  the  lawmakers  who 
responded  not  cnly  followed  party  lines  but 
showed  significant  hesitation  to  act  against 
the  President. 

Most  Democrats  responding,  for  example, 
said  they  believe  Mr,  Nixon  was  personally 
Involved  in  the  cover-up  and  knew  of  the 
1972  esplonage-.sabotage  plans  carried  out  on 
his  behalf.  But  they  shew  great  reluctance 
to  consider  impeachment.  Republicans  over- 
whelmingly said  they  didn't  believe  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  involved  in  the  Watergate 
scandal  and  therefore  were  even  more  strongly 
opposed  to  impeachment 

On  the  Senate  side  alone,  almost  100  per 
cent  of  the  responding  Dem,'>crats  said  they 
believe  the  President  was  aware  of  the  1972 
espionage-sabotage  plans,  and  all  said  they 
think  he  participated  in  the  Watergate  cover- 
up.  But  56  per  cent  of  these  Demorratif  sena- 
t-'rs  said  they  did  not  think  Impeachment 
proceedings  shculd  be  brought  a'.;.iinst  him. 
Senate  Republicans,  meanwhile,  expressed 
strong  faith  in  the  President.  Of  all  Republi- 
can senators  responding,  90  per  cent  said 
they  didn't  think  Mr.  Nixon  knew  of  the  sab- 
otage-espionage plans,  and  81  per  cent  said 
they  didn't  believe  the  Presidev.t  knew  of 
the  Watergate  cover-up.  'When  asked  if  they 
thought  Impeachment  i  ro:eedlngs  should  be 
brought  against  the  Prcslden*.  62  per  cent  of 
the  Senate  Republicans  answered  "No" 

In  the  House,  similar  party-line  divisions 
were  evident.  Among  House  Democrats  nearly 
half  of  those  responding  said  they  believed 
the  President  knew  in  advance  of  plans  for 
the  Watergate  break-in.  76  per  cent  thought 
he  knew  of  the  espionage-sabotage  plans,  and 
88  per  cent  believed  that  he  was  personally 
involved  in  the  cover-up 

Despite  such  strong  views,  46  per  cent  of 
the  House  Democrats  said  they  did  not  favor 
Impeachment. 

House  Republicans,  like  their  Senate  party 
colleagues,  lined  up  solidly  behind  the  Pres- 
ident. Of  those  responding  to  the  survey,  95 
per  cent  said  they  didn't  believe  Mr.  Nixon 
knew  of  the  break-In  plans  in  advance,  81 
per  cent  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
espionage-sabotage  campaign,  and  71  per 
cent  said  he  was  unaware  of  the  cover-up. 
When  asked  about  impeachment.  81  per 
cent  of  those  responding  said  they  were  op- 
posed. 

CURRENT  OP  BrrrERNESS 

The  congressional  portrait  that  emerges 
from  the  survey  shows  strong  emotions  and 
doubts  coupled  with  a  general  recognition 
that  all  the  facts  are  not  yet  known  and 
that  the  final  Watergate  chapter  Is  far  from 
written.  A  striking  number  of  Senate  and 
House  members  from  both  parties  carefully 
qualified  their  answers  to  questions  by  say- 
ing that  either  their  opinions  could  change 
as  more  evidence  is  made  public,  or  that  it 
is  simply  too  early  to  begin  to  Judge  the 
question   of  presidential   involvement. 

In  addition,  an  undercurrent  of  bitterness 
ran  through  many  of  the  comments.  Some 
vented  their  bitterness  by  attacking  the  Pres- 
ident, others  by  assailing  his  critics,  notably 
those  In  the  press  and  specifically  this  news- 
paper, "Many  of  your  reporters  are  members 
of  the  lynch  mob  with  only  one  objective 
in  mind — destroy  the  President."  a  Republi- 
can congressman  wrote.  "With   nothing  dl- 
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rect  you  resort  to  Inference,  Innuendo,  hear- 
say and  Incestuous  reporting  [of]  each  other. 
And  you  want  shield.  Indeed!" 

A  Democratic  congressman  who  said  he 
was  "not  sure"  whether  the  President  should 
remain  in  office,  whether  he  should  resign, 
or  whether  Impeachment  proceedings  should 
be  brought,  went  on  to  explain  his  answer 
this  way: 

"Beyond  any  doubt  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent not  only  guilty  of  criminal  acts,  but 
guilty  also  of  attempting  to  undermine  the 
very  structure  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem, and  the  Constitution,  and  I  believe  his 
motive  was  greed — for  both  power  and  mon- 
ey. Additionally,  I  doubt  his  mental  stabil- 
ity. Despite  this  I  am  not  sure  if  his  removal 
at  this  time  would  be  good  for  the  country." 

The  Post  survey,  containing  a  question- 
naire listing  seven  basic  questions,  was 
mailed  to  all  members  of  Congress.  In  every 
case  where  possible,  the  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  home  addresses.  The  lawmakers  were 
asked  to  answer  the  questions  and,  If  they 
wished,  to  provide  additional  comments. 
They  were  asked  not  to  sign  their  names, 
but  merely  to  indicate  their  party  and 
whether  they  were  members  of  the  House 
or  Senate. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  In  the  middle 
of  John  Dean's  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  investigating  the  Water- 
gate scandal.  The  answers  thus  reflect  con- 
gressional sentiment  as  of  Dean's  testimony 
but  before  the  scheduled  public  appearances 
of  former  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
and  former  presidential  aides  H.  R.  Halde- 
man.  John  Ehrlichman  and  Charles  W. 
Colson  later  this  month. 

Of  the  535  members  of  Congress.  218  re- 
sponded to  the  survey.  Tlie  party  breakdown 
was:  among  Republicans,  50  per  cent  of  the 
senators  and  30  per  cent  of  the  House  mem- 
bers; among  Democrats,  29  per  cent  of  the 
senators  and  46  per  cent  of  the  House  mem- 
bers. Thirteen  of  the  responses  were  in  the 
form  of  letters  or  Incomplete  questionnaires 
that  couldn't  be  tabulated. 

Some  lawmakers  thought  the  survey  itself 
was  an  act  of  Journalistic  irresponsibility. 
Rep.  Prank  Horton,  a  New  'York  Republican, 
called  the  survey  "a  heinous  overstepping  of 
the  boimds  of  responsible  Journalism."  He 
suggested  that  publishing  the  findings  would 
"serve  no  useful  purpose  whatsoever  and  in 
fact  would  severely  damage  and  distort  the 
difficult  and  painstaking  process  of  sorting 
fact  from  opinion  In  this  entire  sordid  chap- 
ter of  American  history." 

Sen.  Ernest  F.  HsUings.  a  South  Carolina 
Democrat,  also  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
survey.  "I  am  not  prudish  enough  to  believe 
that  off-the-record  views  are  not  frequently 
given  but  on  such  a  sensitive  and  critical 
Issue  as  the  President's  guilt  or  non-guilt 
and  whether  or  not  he  should  be  put  out  of 
office,  it  doesn't  serve  any  good  purpose  to 
obtain  an  off-the-record  poll  of  the  Con- 
gress. What  remaining  stability  of  the  system 
there  is  is  further  destroyed  by  such  a  sur- 
vey. It  gives  substance  to  the  impression  that 
The  Washington  Post  is  out  to  get  the 
President  and  is  doing  so  by  bugging  the 
minds  of  members  who  haven't  got  guts 
enough  to  stand  up  and  speak  their  minds." 

But  such  views  were  In  a  distinct  minority. 
Indeed,  the  personal  comments  offered  by  so 
many  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  many 
ways  provided  greater  Insight  Into  present 
congressional  attitudes  than  all  the  statisti- 
cal complications  of  the  responses,  as  the 
accompanying  samples  of  those  remarks  in- 
dicates. 

A   STATE  OF   AMBIGTTrTT 

One  of  the  most  Intriguing  aspects  of  the 
survey  results  centers  on  whether  Congress 
thinks  President  Nixon  should  stay  In  office. 
When  asked   that  question,  43  per  cent  of 
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House  Republicans  who  responded  said  "Yes." 
But  the  remaining  57  per  cent  gave  no  an- 
swer. Many  said  it  was  too  early  to  tell,  and 
others  presumably  did  not  answer  because 
the  question  was  addressed  only  to  those  who 
believed  the  President  was  involved. 

On  the  Senate  side,  a  similar  state  of  am- 
biguity was  evident  among  Republicans 
Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  responding  Re- 
publican senators  gave  no  answer  to  that 
question,  for  the  same  reason. 

Democratic  opinion  also  showed  some  un- 
certainty abotit  that  crucial  question.  Al- 
m'j.it  a  quarter  of  the  re.sponding  House 
Democrats  and  13  per  cent  of  the  senators 
gave  no  aniv\er  to  the  question. 

The  Post  also  attempted  to  gauge  congres- 
sional attitudes  toward  alternative  actions — 
whether  Congress  thinks  the  President 
should  be  cen.=;ured  because  of  Watergate,  or 
whether  he  should  resign.  Here,  again,  party 
p.-isitions  figured  largely  in  the  answers. 

On  the  question  of  censure,  71  per  cent  of 
the  reoponding  House  Republicans  were  op- 
p.sed.  but  24  per  cent  of  the  House  Repub- 
licans gave  no  answer.  Among  Senate  GOP 
members.  52  per  cent  opposed  censure,  but 
38  per  cent  of  them  nave  no  answer.  For  the 
Democrats.  30  per  cent  in  the  House  favored 
censure,  with  more  than  half  giving  no  an- 
swer. And  in.  the  Setiate,  37  per  cent  of  the 
Democrats  thought  censure  appropriate, 
while  more  than  one-third  had  no  answer. 

The  question  of  presidential  resignation 
brought  a  different  response.  While  71  per 
cent  of  House  Republicans  had  opposed  cen- 
sure, only  45  per  cent  were  against  Mr. 
Nixon  reslgnln?.  And  nearly  half  of  the 
House  Republicans  gave  no  answer  to  that 
question.  In  the  Senate.  52  per  cent  of  re- 
sponding Republicans  had  no  answer,  while 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  GOP  senators  said 
they   thought  Mr.   Nixon  should  resign. 

On  the  Democratic  side.  37  per  cent  of  the 
senators  said  he  should  resign,  with  nearly 
44  per  cent  giving  no  answer.  Almost  half  of 
all  House  Democrats  responding  said  they 
believe  the  President  should  resign  while 
nearly  one-third  had  no  answer. 

CRAVT    DOUBTS 

The  Post  survey,  taken  at  this  interim 
point  In  the  unfolding  Watergate  episode, 
does  not  answer  the  critical  question  before 
the  country — whether  Congre.ss  is  prepared 
to  impeach  President  Nixon.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, once  a  member  of  the  House  has 
mtroduced  an  impeachment  resolution  the 
c.istomary  procedure  is  to  hold  a  committee 
investigation.  If  the  charges  are  .supported 
by  the  investigation,  and  the  committee  re- 
pirts  to  the  flo.^r  an  impeachment  resolu- 
ti.jn.  the  House  then  vote.s  on  whether  to 
send  the  case  to  the  Senate.  A  majority 
H  )use  vote  Is  required  to  do  so.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  pres- 
e:it  is  required  for  conviction. 

But  The  Post  survey  does  show  that  the 
Presidents  congressional  standing  has  been 
damaged,  that  opinions  are  volatile,  that 
grave  dotibts  do  exist,  and  that  the  crucial 
point  in  the  Watergate  affair  has  not  yet 
been  reached. 
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COMPUTERIZED   WATER  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM  SET  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Philadel- 
phia is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  the 


first  city  in  the  world  to  control  the 
treatment  and  delivery  of  water  by  com- 
puter. 

Water  Commissioner  Carmen  F. 
Guarino  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  "highly  experienced"  consulting 
team  to  develop  a  comprehensive  auto- 
mation plan  for  the  city's  water  treat- 
ment plants  and  distribution  system. 

The  team,  which  will  include  the  local 
General  Electric,  Hercules  Powder,  und 
Foxboro  companies,  will  be  headed  by 
Black,  Crow,  and  Eidness,  consulting  en- 
gineers, of  Gainesville,  Fla.  All  of  these 
have  extensive  experience  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of   automation. 

The  consultants  will,  first,  prepare  a 
general  automation  plan;  second,  survey 
existing  controls  and  equipment  in  the 
treatment  plants  for  adaptation  to  auto- 
mation; and 

hird  desin  contract  plans  and  spec- 
ications  for  initial  automation  of  the 
Queen  Lane  plant  and  the  East  Park  and 
Oak  Lane  Reservoirs  in  Philadelphia. 

Computer  control  will  be  first  used  at 
the  Queen  Lane  plant  in  order  to  gain 
experience.  Later,  automation  will  be 
extended  to  the  Torresdale  and  Belmont 
plants,  and  to  the  microwave  systems 
which  control  water  delivery. 

The  Water  Department  has  been 
studying  automation  for  several  years 
because  it  is  believed  to  reduce  opera- 
ting costs,  improve  efiaciency,  and  up- 
grade water  quality. 

Preliminary  automation  studies  were 
made  for  the  department  by  General 
Electric  Co.  between  1967  and  1972.  These 
studies  showed  that  computer  control  of 
water  treatment  was  feasible. 

The  current  consultants — working  un- 
der a  $628,000  contract — will  have  up  to 
15  months  to  turn  out  "the  most  effec- 
tive, practicable,  and  economical  auto- 
mation plan  possible. 

This  is  a  pioneering  effort,  never  done 
before  in  the  waterworks  field.  No  one 
firm  in  the  c^ntry  has  all  the  skills 
needed  for  it,;Ja[iat  is  why  an  unusually 
qualified  team  was  selected  from  more 
than  a  dozen  applicants. 

Control  of  water  treatment  and  dis- 
tribution by  computer  has  not  been 
adopted  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Al- 
though computers  have  been  used  by 
some  water  systems — most  notably  Chi- 
cago— these  merely  log  data  on  treat- 
ment and  distribution.  They  do  not 
regulate  processes. 

Automation  in  Philadelphia  will  pro- 
vide for  full  "process  control."  This 
means  that  the  computer  will  monitor 
water  conditions  flows,  chemical  applica- 
tions, et  cetera,  analyze  information 
transmitted  to  it  by  monitoring  devices 
located  in  the  plants  and  on  streams,  and 
then  issue  "orders"  to  plant  equipment. 
All  of  this  will  be  done  without  inter- 
vention of  a  human  operator. 

The  water  department's  treatment 
plants  and  microwave  system  are  already 
higlily  automated,  with  many  "push- 
button" controls.  Employees  are  required, 
however,  to  read  panels,  operate  switches, 
analyze  water  samples,  and  make  judg- 
ments on  treatment.  The  computer  will 
take  over  such  employee  activities  for  the 
most  part. 
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COMMUNIST  CHINA:    ALMOST  TOO 
GOOD  TO  BE  TRUE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  30,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
newspapers  have  a  somewhat  negative 
tradition  of  overlooking  the  depreda- 
tions of  dictatorship.  During  the  1930's, 
for  example,  Walter  Duranty  was  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent  in  Mos- 
cow. He  was  there  during  Stalin's  purge 
trials,  during  the  forced  collectivization 
campaign,  and  during  the  famine  in  the 
Ukraine.  Yet  he  reported  none  of  these 
things  accurately  to  Times  readers. 

Instead,  he  became  an  apologist  for 
Stalin.  One  example,  in  the  Times  of 
July  19,  1936,  described  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution as  "an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  inward  and  spiritual  change  in  the 
Russian  people  and  its  leaders.  ...  In 
this  19th  year  of  the  Soviet  state,  there 
is  introduced  a  new  constitution,  under 
which  the  Russian  masses  merge  their 
tutelage  and  are  called  upon  to  receive 
their  rights  and  undertake  their  duties 
as  a  free  and  democratic  people." 

This  came  to  Times  readers  during 
what  Eugene  Lyons,  in  his  volume,  The 
Red  Decade,  calls  ".  .  .  the  eve  of  the 
bloodiest  period  in  Russia's  history  and 
the  final  confirmation  of  Russia's  emer- 
gence as  a  totalitarian  state.  .  .  .  Confes- 
sions were  being  extorted  in  G.P.U.  cel- 
lars while  Duranty  indited  these  words." 

Unfortunately,  during  the  past  year, 
manv  members  of  the  press  have  been 
having  a  similar  romance  with  Commu- 
nist China. 

In  a  thoughtful  article  Sheila  K. 
Johnson,  a  journalist  and  anthropologist 
who  has  lived  in  Hong  Kong  and  Japan, 
analyzes  some  of  the  things  which  have 
been  written  about  Communist  China 
in  recent  days. 

Writing  in  the  Jime.  1973  issue  of 
Commentary,  Miss  Johnson  notes  that: 

James  Restou.  for  Instance,  seems  to  have 
found  in  China  the  perfect  vehicle  for  his 
nostalgia.  After  describing  the  Chinese  as 
"engaged  in  one  vast  cooperative  barn- 
raising."  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  "they 
do  it  against  a  background  of  sights  and 
sounds  that  tend  to  make  Americans  out- 
rageously nostalgic  and  even  sentimental. 
For  example,  they  have  plain  old-fashioned 
steam-engine  railroads  .  .  ."  Even  the  nor- 
mally tough-minded  Barbara  Tuchman  Is 
moved  to  note  at  one  point:  "One  could  al- 
most Indulge  In  the  dream  that  the  Chinese 
might  close  themselves  off  from  advancing 
history  .  .  .  and  having  got  rid  of  the  oppres- 
sion c'f  landlords  and  taxes  and  the  cruelty 
of  real  want,  might  remain,  despite  the  hard 
life,  an  agricultural  people,  for  the  world's 
sake  and  their  own.  It  somehow  suits  them." 

Miss  Johnson  laments  that : 

The  whole  scene  is  painfully  reminiscent 
of  the  1930s  responses  by  Journalists,  scholars 
and  others  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Why  do  American  liberal  intellectuals 
tend  to  overlook  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  murdered  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, and  the  brutal  tyranny  they 
have  inflicted  upon  China? 
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In  attempting  to  answer  this  question 
Miss  Johnson  writes  that: 

Among  scholars  with  a  predilection  for 
planning,  the  elitist  tendency  to  Identify 
with  a  country's  leadership  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  their  analytical  equipment  .  .  .  econ- 
omists such  as  Wasslly  Leontlef  and  John 
K.  Galbralth  favor  planned  economies  and 
see  any  malfunctioning  that  results  as  easily 
remedied  by  still  further  planning.  Leontlef 
acknowledges  that  China  Is  too  large  to  be 
successfully  administered  entirely  from  the 
center  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  approves  of  various  man- 
power policies  (such  as  sending  students  to 
live  in  the  countryside  and  drafting  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  Into  the  army) 
which  are  then  brought  In  to  counteract 
"the  undesirable  tendencies  toward  unequal- 
itles  . . ." 

It  is  shocking  to  see  American  journal- 
ists and  intellectuals  heaping  praise  upon 
one  of  the  most  ruthless  tyrannies  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Many,  Miss  John- 
son suggests,  have  "made  a  career  out  of 
denouncing  Asian  dictatorships"  only  to 
"hv-p  come  away  vastly  impressed  by  the 
biggest  one  of  them  all." 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
abridged  version  of  Sheila  K.  Johnson's 
article  from  the  June  1973  issue  of  Com- 
mentary Magazine,  published  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  as  it  v.-as 
reprinted  in  the  June  10,  1973.  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star-News,  and  insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
[From  the  Sunday  Star  and  Dally  News,  June 
10,  1973) 

China:  Almost  Too  Good  To  Be  True 
(By  Sheila  K.  Johnson) 

"Thronging  the  streets  In  Canton  and  bug- 
ging pedestrians  to  distraction  was  once  the 
most  scabrous  passel  of  beggars  this  side  of 
Calcutta.  There  are  no  beggars  now.  None 
.  .  .  Rickshas  are  gone  .  .  .  (but)  If  there  are — 
as  alleged — 600  niillion  people  In  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  then  there  are  at  least  that  many 
bikes,  with  all  of  them  In  action  along  about 
seven  in  the  morning  on  Canton's  main 
stem. 

The  local  hospital  In  Canton  Is  as  modern 
an  institution  as  could  be  found  In  New 
York.  London,  or  anywhere.  .  .  .  Doctors  are 
produced  after  three  years  of  medical  train- 
ing. There  are  also  great  numbers  of  medical 
functionaries  called  by  a  phrase  that  trans- 
lates Into  'barefoot  doctor.'  pretty  much 
what  are  called  'para-medlcals'  In  the  West- 
ern world.  ...  I  presented  myself  to  the 
acupuncturist.  My  problem  (a  sore  hip)  was 
explained  through  an  interpreter.  I  was 
placed  prone  on  a  surgical  table  and  the  -.loc- 
tor— an  Intent  30-year-old  type  with  thick- 
thick  glasses — probed  my  sitting  department 
with  his  finger  ends." 

These  descriptions  all  appeared  In  a  series 
of  five  articles  published  on  the  front  page  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  June  12-16,  1972, 
by  Robert  Patterson,  a  reporter  who  was  last 
in  China  during  the  late  1930s.  Mr.  Patter- 
son's language  may  have  struck  some  of  his 
readers  as  a  little  slangy— no  doubt  one  re- 
porter's attempt  to  Jazz  up  what  were  already 
familiar  observations — but  otherwise  his  re- 
ports were  certainly  no  more  skeptical  or  un- 
critical than  many  published  elsewhere  by 
the  growing  tide  of  Americans  (more  than 
1.000  since  President  Nixon's  trip  in  February 
1972*  who  have  visited  Communist  China. 

There  was  only  one  small  defect  in  Mr. 
Patterson's  articles:  In  August  1972,  an  enter- 
prising Journalist  from  San  Francisco's  rival 
newspaper,  the  Chronicle  discovered  that  Mr. 
Patterscn  had,  in  fact,  not  been  granted  a 
visa  to  China  and  that  he  had  filed  his  first- 
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hand  reports  from  the  comfort  of  a  Hong 
Kong  hotel  room. 

I  raise  this  case  not  to  embarrass  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, who  was  summarily  fired  by  his  news- 
paper, but  to  ask  whether  his  easily  perpe- 
trated hoax  does  not  contain  a  moral  for  the 
consumer  of  other,  genuine  reports  by  visitors 
to  Communist  China. 

What,  precisely.  Is  it  that  this  endless 
flow  of  books  and  articles  has  to  tell  us.  aside 
from  noting  that  there  are  no  flies  or  dogs  In 
China  today,  that  beggars  are  gone,  the  streets 
are  clean,  the  fields  tilled,  the  peasants  well- 
fed,  and  the  children  looked-after — all  im- 
pressive, but  hardly  news.  The  fact  is  that 
beyond  these  surface  observ-atlons.  most  visi- 
tors are  offering  us  a  heady  mixture  of  their 
personal  reactions  and  enthusiasms. 

James  Reston.  for  instance,  seems  to  have 
found  In  China  the  perfect  vehicle  for  his 
nostalgia.  After  describing  the  Chinese  as 
"engaged  in  one  vast  cooperative  barn-rais- 
ing," he  goes  on  to  observe  that  "they  do  It 
against  a  background  of  sights  and  sounds 
that  tend  to  make  Americans  outrageously 
nostalgic  and  even  sentlm.ental.  For  example, 
they  have  plain  old-fa.=hloned  steam-engine 
railroads — what  Tom  Wicker  would  call  the 
real  thing— with  big  red  wheels  and  red  cow 
catchers,  and  engines  that  pant  and  snort  In 
station  and  run  with  a  red  glow  through  the 
night,  and  dining  cars  where  the  cook  comes 
back  and  negotiates  your  dinner,  and  com- 
partments with  fans  and  lace  antimacassars 
01  the  seats,  and  long  lonely  whistles  that 
trouble  your  sleep." 

Other  visitors  evidently  see  In  China  a 
perfect  examp'e  of  the  well-planned,  well-run 
socialist  society  that  eluded  them  In  Russia. 
Writes  Harrison  Salisbury:  "It  seemed  to  me 
that  Russia  had  lest  the  spark  of  Its  Revolu- 
tion. That  it  had  been  overtaken  by  material- 
ism. The  young  people  chased  Western  fads 
like  butterflies — the  latest  song,  the  latest 
dance,  the  latest  style.  Hippie  clothing. 
Hippie  haircuts.  Drugs.  They  were  trying  to 
ape  the  Western  drug  culture.  It  was  hard  to 
see  what  remnants  of  the  Revolution  were 
left.  Soviet  foreign  p>oUcy  differed  hardly  an 
lota  from  Czarist  foreign  policy.  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  when  the  Chinese  called  the 
Soviet  rulers  the  "new  Czars'  they  had 
touched  a  very  elemental  truth.  But  in 
China,  there  was  something  new.  I  agreed 
with  those  who  said  that  the  greatest  change 
In  China  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  people." 

When  not  engaged  in  making  invidious 
comparisons  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  some  visitors  delight  in  pointing  out 
how  much  better  China  is  run  than  the 
United  States  or  other  capitalist  societies. 
Wasslly  Leontlef  was  so  inspired  by  the  large, 
neat  fields  of  the  communes  that  he  con- 
trasts them  to  the  messy  villages  and  fields 
of  Hong  Kong's  New  Territories,  which  he 
describes  as  "typical  examples  of  the  rural 
squalor  one  Is  accustomed  to  seeing  in  India 
and  Puerto  Rico,  or  closer  to  home.  In  poor 
backward  areas  of  the  old  South."  (Actually, 
these  New  Territories  villages  are  extraordi- 
narily prosperous,  most  of  the  farmers  hav- 
ing turned  their  rice  paddies  Into  truck 
farms,  orchards,  and  fish  hatcheries  to  sup- 
ply the  urban  markets  of  Hong  Kong.) 

John  K.  Galbralth  notes  that  in  China 
"medicines  have  become  very  cheap.  Com- 
mon antibiotics  are  available  without  pre- 
scription. Our  highly  organized  extortion 
being  absent,  their  cost  is  noml  ai  The  Pill 
Is  free.  Frank  (Tobin)  said.  'It's  too  bad 
Estes  Kefauver  ( who  made  cheaper  drug?  a 
crusade)   never  lived  to  get  to  China."  " 

Still  another  group  of  economists  is  asked 
by  a  barefoot  doctor  to  describe  medical  care 
in  the  United  States  and  responds  with  a 
recital  about  "long  medical  training:  not 
enough  medical  people  to  serve  the  people; 
charging  high  prices;  eme-ge:icy  treatment 
without  prevention;  crisis  in  rural  ureas  es- 
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peclally;  most  doctors  are  In  big  dies,  few 
women  MDs,  primarily  (doing)  only  'wom- 
en's work'  of  obstetrics,  gynecology  or  pedia- 
trics; male  nurses  called  'sissies':  social  dis- 
ease rampant  (I.e.,)  VD.  drug  addiction, 
environmental-respiratory  ailments,  lead 
poisoning."  The  barefoot  doctor  is  so  shocked 
that  she  comments.  "This  account  of  U.S. 
medicine  today  reminds  us  of  Chinese  medi- 
cine before  Lilseration!" 

Finally,  still  other  visitors  to  China  seem 
to  be  overcome  by  a  new-found  seu.se  of  revo- 
lutlor.ary  camaraderie.  For  example.  Prof. 
Arthur  Galston.  a  biologist  at  Yale  who  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  daughter  spe-it  a 
few  weeks  working  on  a  commune,  writes 
that  "Our  reaction  to  this  hard  work  regi- 
men surprises  us.  We  are  exhilarated  by  It; 
we  enjoy  working  together  with  a  group  en- 
gaged in  a  mutual,  productive  e.Tort.  We 
find  our  appreciation  for  small  things,  like 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  heightened  by  our 
familiarity  with  the  problems  associated  wr.h 
their  production.  We  also  feel  that  the  dis- 
tressing problems  of  the  world.  In  which  we 
were  so  re:rently  Immersed,  have  receded  and 
that  what  Is  really  Important  Is  getting  the 
wheat  harvested  before  the  rains  co:ne.  get- 
ting the  vegetables  irrigated  before  the 
drought  damages  them,  and  l:!crea.sijig  the 
welfare  a'ld  happliiess  of  our  friends  on  the 
commune." 

What  is  one  to  make  of  this  sudden  burst 
of  enthusiasm  for  China?  David  Caute,  in  his 
recent  book  "The  Fellow-Travelers;  A  Post- 
script to  the  Enlightenment,"  has  explored 
the  similar  wave  of  euphoric  visitors'  reports 
that  came  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
1920s  and  30s.  He  attributes  the  visitors'  ad- 
miration for  Soviet  social  planning  and  their 
readiness  to  ignore  purges,  forced  labor,  and 
the  political  control  of  all  aspects  of  the  socie- 
ty to  their  Infatuation  with  the  Ideals  of  the 
Enlightenment:  "It  signified  a  return  to  the 
18th-century  vision  of  a  rational,  educated, 
and  sclentlflc  society  based  on  the  maximiza- 
tion of  resources  and  the  steady  Improvement 
(If  not  perfection)  of  human  nature  as  vis- 
ualized  by   objective,   unprejudiced   brains.  ' 

However.  Caute  also  notes  that  most  of 
these  enthusiasts  for  Russia  were  true  believ- 
ers In  the  doctrine  of  socialism  In  one  coun- 
try— that  Is.  a  country  other  than  their  own. 
Thus  Lincoln  Steffens,  while  comfortably 
ensconced  on  the  Riviera,  wrote  that  "I  am 
for  them  to  the  last  drop,  I  am  a  patriot  for 
Russia;  the  future  Is  there.  .  .  .  But  I  don't 
want  to  live  there.  It  Is  too  much  like  serving 
In  an  army  at  war  with  no  mercy  for  the 
weak." 

In  a  similar  vein,  John  G.  Galbralth  re- 
cently pronounced  that  "The  Chinese  econ- 
omy Isn't  the  American  or  the  European  fu- 
ture. But  It  Is  the  Chinese  future.  Atid  let 
there  be  no  doubt:  For  the  Chinese,  It  works.' 
Caute  calls  this  fellow-traveling,  which  he 
defines  as  "commitment  at  a  distance  which 
Is  not  only  geographical  but  also  emotional 
and  intellectual  .  .  .  remote-control  radi- 
calism," 

It  would,  of  course,  be  unfair  to  label  all 
current  visitors  to  China  as  fellow-travelers, 
for  their  reactions  are  often  highly  personal 
and  complex.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
Chinese-Americans,  who  constitute  the  larg- 
est and  most  knowledgeable  group  of  current 
visitors  to  China  but  who  are  almost  never 
heard  from  in  the  mass  media. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  their  silence. 
Some  have  gone  primarily  with  business  In- 
terests In  mind;  If  trade  with  the  mainland 
Is  to  be  resumed  they  hope  to  be  among  the 
first  to  import  foodstuffs,  antiques,  and 
handicrafts.  Others  have  gone  to  see  relatives 
and  are  unwilling  to  air  publicly  what  their 
relatives  may  have  said  to  them,  both  for 
fear  of  harming  them  and  because  they  them- 
selves may  wish  to  pay  a  rettirn  visit. 

Still  other,  often  older,  Chinese-Americans 
come  away  tongue-tied  as  a  result  of  their 
ambivalence  toward  the  new  China.  On  the 
one  hand  they  are  impressed:  things  look  so 
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much  better  than  they  did  during  the  civil 
war.  when  most  of  them  left.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  disquieting  signs,  such 
as  the  reticence  or  "unavailability"  of  their 
former  friends,  usually  Intellectuals  or  mem- 
bers of  the  "bourgeois"  class. 

Among  the  reporters  currently  visiting  and 
writing  about  China  there  Is  also  a  great 
diversity  of  outlook.  The  most  perceptive  and 
sensible  have  been  men  with  long  years  of 
experience  reporting  Asian,  particularly 
Chinese,  events — men  such  as  Tillman  Dur- 
dln.  Seymour  Topping.  Stanley  Karnow.  and 
Theodore  White. 

Joseph  Alsop  claims  status  as  an  "old 
China  hand"  by  virtue  of  his  World  War  II 
experience  in  China,  but  he  seems  to  have 
spent  tile  last  20  year.s  in  a  set  of  Ideological 
blinders  of  his  own  making,  with  the  para- 
doxical result  that  when  he  finally  removed 
them  reality  did  not  enlighten  but  totally 
dazzled  him.  It  is  rather  odd,  at  all  events. 
to  see  a  man  who  10  years  ago  called  China 
"an  internment  camp"  and  who  compared 
the  OommunLst  regime  to  "the  Ch'in  and  Sul 
dynasties,  both  police  regimes,  both  regimes 
which  reintegrated  and  remade  China,  and 
both  doomed  to  early  extinction  because  the 
burdens  they  Imposed  on  the  Chinese  people 
were  grossly  excessive,"  argue  today  that  If 
the  Soviets  start  a  war  with  China,  the 
United  States  should  Intervene  on  the 
Chinese  side. 

By  a  strange  path  of  convergence,  no  doubt 
connected  with  his  years  as  a  Russian  corre- 
spendent.  Harrison  Salisbury  also  returned 
from  China  wildly  pro-Chinese  and  anti- 
Soviet.  And  James  Reston,  who  has  made  a 
career  out  of  denouncing  Asian  dictator- 
ships, seems  to  have  come  away  vastly  im- 
pressed by  the  biggest  one  of  them  all. 

While  It  is  disturbing  to  find  evidence  of 
bias,  naivete,  or  opportunism  In  the  Jour- 
nalistic world,  the  situation  among  academics 
Is  much  worse,  partly  because  of  a  con- 
scious poUcv  by  Peking.  Scholars  who  are 
ethnically  Chinese  have  been  freely  granted 
visas,  regardless  of  their  previous  Kuomln- 
tang  connections  or  present  political  opin- 
ions, because  Peking  is  trying  to  woo  all 
Overseas  Chinese  away  from  their  support 
for  Taiwan 

But  when  it  comes  to  "white"  American 
scholars.  China  has  made  a  definite  policy 
of  favoring  scholars  known  to  be  "friendly" 
to  the  regime.  Among  the  frlendlles  has  been 
a  group  that  calls  itself  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars  (CCAS).  which 
has  so  far  sent  two  delegations  to  China, 
the  first  of  which  was  granted  a  long  inter- 
view with  Chou  En-lal. 

The  CCAS  was  formed  in  1968  by  graduate 
students  and  young  faculty  members 
specializing  In  Chinese  studies  chiefly  at 
those  few  universities  that  have  major 
China  centers:  Harvard.  Columbia,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  Stanford, 
and  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Am  Arbor. 
Their  stated  purpose  was  to  oppose  the 
"brutal  aggression  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  and  .  .  .  the  complicity  or  silence 
of  our  profession  with  regard  to  that  policy." 
Since  their  founding  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  research  designed  to  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  is  an  imperial- 
ist power  in  Asia  and  that  it  started  the 
Korean,  as  well  as  the  Vietnamese  war:  that 
modern  Japan  Is  once  again  a  militarist  na- 
tion posing  a  grave  threat  to  China:  and 
that  in  contemporary  China  we  see  the  best 
of  all  possible  societies. 

Aside  from  radical  scholars  such  as  those 
affiliated  with  the  CCAS  a  few  politically 
nonallgned  China  specialists  have  been  al- 
lowed to  visit  China:  they  include  Professors 
John  K.  Falrbank  and  Jerry  Cohen  (Har- 
vard). Michael  Osksenberg  (Columbia) .  Doak 
Barnett  (Brookings  Institution),  Alexander 
Eckstein  (Michigan),  Luclan  Pye  (MIT), 
John  Lewis  (Stanford),  and  Robert  Scala- 
plno  (California) . 
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What  scholars  such  as  Doak  Barnett  and 
others  like  him  are  beginning  to  publish 
about  their  vislsts  to  China  is  a  good  deal 
more  balanced  and  better  informed  than 
anything  we  have  yet  read  in  the  mass  media. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  them  privately  con- 
cede that  their  visits  did  not  provide  an- 
major  new  insights  in  Communist  China  as 
a  society. 

Prof.  Rhoads  Murphey,  a  Sinologist  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  who  visited  China  in 
May  1972  as  a  member  of  an  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  delegation  (and 
who  also  served  as  a  member  of  a  Friends 
Ambulance  Unit  In  China  from  1942  until 
1946  > ,  has  written  that  "virtually  everything 
I  saw  and  heard  was  In  effect  like  'China  Re- 
constructs' (a  glossy  Chinese  propaganda 
magazine)  come  to  life  ...  I  do  not  come 
away  feeling  that  American  scholars  of 
China  are  missing  an  enormous  dimension 
by  not  bein?  able  to  visit  the  country  them- 
selves under  the  conditions  which  appear 
to  govern  virtually  all  foreign  visitors. 
0;;e  sees  only  the  surface,  and  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  get  beyond  It 
except  in  terms  of  visual  details,  which  of 
course  do  have  some  importance,  but  hardly 
constitute  an  important  new  dimension  of 
Intellectual  understanding." 

Part  of  the  reason  why  many  travelers  to 
China  end  up  identifying  themselves  with  the 
current  leadership  and  reflecting  its  view- 
points lies  In  the  nature  of  the  trip  itself. 
Foreign  visitors  are  kept  In  separate  hotels, 
whib'ried  from  place  to  place  In  curtained  lim- 
ousines, briefed  by  high  officials,  and  wined 
and  dined  by  government  and  party  leaders. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  experienced 
Journalists  such  as  Reston.  Salisbury,  and 
Alsop,  who  have  Interviewed  many  famous 
world  figures,  are  necessarily  swept  off  their 
feet  by  such  treatment,  but  In  China  they 
r.a.e  no  opportunity  to  gather  other  sorts  of 
data  Independently  either  from  private  cit- 
izens or  dissident  government  factions.  (It  is 
often  pointed  out  that  Westerners  learned 
very  little  about  the  Inner  workings  of  Soviet 
Russia  until  Trotsky  went  Into  exile.) 

Thus  there  is  a  strangely  sycophantic  tone 
to  many  of  the  books  and  articles  currently 
being  written  about  China — viz.  Alsop: 
"(Chou  En-lal)  moves  like  a  young  man.  and 
the  years  have  faUed  to  blur  the  remarkable 
bold,  yet  fine-cut  lines  of  his  face.  It  is  a 
face,  too,  with  more  expression  than  most 
Chinese  permit  themselves.  By  turns,  he  is 
genial  or  stern,  wryly  amused  or  deeply  seri- 
ous. Overall,  he  conveys  a  memorable  im- 
pression of  inner  strength  combined  with  lu- 
cid Intelligence." 

Or  Harrison  Salisbury:  "I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  spend  evenings  with  two  of  this 
remarkable  company  (of  Chinese  leaders). 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  and  Mme.  Soong,  and  I 
concluded  that  If  all  of  China's  leadership 
was  as  vigorous,  as  sparkling  and  sharp-wit- 
ted, China  was  not  Ill-served  by  relying  on 
age  rather  than  youth.  ...  As  each  cotirse  was 
served.  Mme.  Soong  rose  In  her  chair  .  .  .  and 
insisted  on  serving  me,  as  is  the  Chinese 
custom.  .  .  .  Soon  we  were  eating  enormous 
prawns,  and  then  a  Peking  fish.  .  .  .  The  din- 
ner went  on  and  on.  from  one  delight  to 
another." 

Only  Barbara  Tuchman  seems  to  have  been 
driven  to  the  point  of  churlishness  by  all  of 
this  care  and  attention  lavished  on  her  by 
Chinas  upper-crust.  She  writes:  "We  made 
the  acquaintance  of  five  or  six  of  these  com- 
rades (Vice-Chalrmen  of  Provincial  Revolu- 
tionary Committees)  at  dinners  which  the 
Association  for  Friendship  with  Foreign 
Countries,  our  sponsoring  escorts,  Insisted  on 
giving  In  each  city  to  welcome  visiting  'for- 
eign friends'  (the  new  official  designation  for 
all  foreigners).  In  the  presence  of  the  local 
commissar  as  presiding  host,  subordinates 
hardly  venture  a  word:  conversational  at- 
tempts are  left  to  the  guests  through  an 
interpreter.  The  commissar,  genial  but  bored, 
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confines  himself  to  the  toast-drlnklng  rou- 
tine and  suavely  avoids  any  conversation 
above  the  level  of  'How  long  have  you  been 
In  China?'  and  'How  long  will  you  stay?' 
These  men,  at  least  those  we  met,  do  not  con- 
vey an  impression  of  quality  above  the  union- 
boss  level." 

Among  scholars  with  a  predilection  for 
planning,  the  elitist  tendency  to  Identify 
with  a  country's  leadership  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  their  analytical  equipment.  Lewis 
Feuer  has  commented  on  this  phenomenon 
In  connection  with  the  appeal  that  Soviet 
Russia  held  for  social  workers:  "At  the  very 
outset,  Jane  Addams  called  the  Russian 
Revolution  'the  greatest  social  experiment  In 
history.'  This  enthusiasm  became  universal 
among  her  colleagues  during  the  next  years. 
In  the  new  Soviet  society,  as  they  saw  It, 
the  social  worker  was  not  the  'do-gooder' 
condescendingly  tolerated  by  a  selfish  world 
but  was  rither  the  foremost  participant  and 
deflner  of  the  society's  goals". 

In  a  similar  vein,  economists  such  as  Was- 
slly  Leontlef  and  John  K.  Galbralth  favor 
planned  economies  and  see  any  malfunction- 
ing that  results  as  easily  remedied  by  still 
further  planning.  Leontief  acknowledges  that 
China  is  too  large  to  be  successfully  adminis- 
tered entirely  from  the  center,  and  so  he  ap- 
proves of  the  current  emphasis  on  making 
regions  and  communes  more  self-sufficient. 
He  equally  approves  of  various  manpower 
policies  (such  as  sending  students  to  live  in 
the  countryside  and  drafting  large  numbers 
of  men  and  women  into  the  army)  which  are 
then  brought  Into  play  to  coiuiteract  "the 
undesirable  tendencies  toward  unequalities 
which  a  single-minded  emphasis  on  self-help 
might  bring  about." 

John  K.  Galbralth  Is  aware  that  in  a  highly 
organized  economy,  "organization  Is  by  Its 
nature  hierarchical — it  is  a  built-in  class 
system  in  which  some  command,  many  com- 
ply. The  officer  class  has  also  a  tendency  to 
harden  into  a  privileged  and  self -perpetuat- 
ing caste  which  Invites  the  next  revolt."  But 
fortunately,  he  says,  the  Chinese  leaders  have 
found  a  solution  to  this  problem;  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution:  and  "there  is  a  hint  in  the 
thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung  that  a  periodic 
churnlng-up  is  necessary." 

Although  such  attitudes  are  clearly 
elitist — "I.  In  my  Tvlsdom  (In  concert  with 
the  Chinese  leadership),  know  what  Is  best 
for  the  Chinese  massos"^ — they  are  often  cle- 
fended  as  being  anti-elitist.  "Thus  the  CCAS 
finds  nothing  disturbing  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  short  stories,  poetry,  and  other 
kinds  of  creative  writing  in  China  today, 
because  "as  long  as  there  are  millions  of 
partly  educated  peasants  and  workers  and 
some  highly  educated,  people  at  the  top  of  a 
cultural  and  educational  bureaucracy,  a  cul- 
ture based  on  literature  will  continue  to  be 
an  elite  culture." 

And  when  Ross  Terrlll  expresses  some 
concern  over  the  fate  of  Chinese  Intellec- 
tuals, Neville  Maxwell  chides  him  for  being 
a  bourgeois  Intellectual  whose  "sympathy 
[is]  that  of  a  member  of  one  elite  for  those 
of  an  elite  deprived  or  an  elite  manque." 
One  must  remember,  in  dealing  with  such 
terminological  reversals,  that  Maxwell  and 
other  members  of  the  CCAS  are  Indulging  In 
a  remote-control  radicalism  and  that  they 
might  not  be  nearly  so  sanguine  were  the 
locomotive  of  history  running  over  their 
own  young  bodies. 

In  the  case  of  China,  perhaps  the  most 
depressing  illustration  has  been  the  praise 
lavished  by  so  many  Western  Intellectuals 
on  the  so-called  May  7th  Schools.  These  in- 
stitutions, created  during  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution, are  labor  camps  where  party  officials. 
Intellectuals,  and  bureaucrats  are  sent  to 
learn  the  value  of  working  with  their  hands 
and  to  reform  their  thoughts. 

Many  foreign  visitors  have  been  taken  to 
a  model  May  7th  School  In  the  eastern  out- 
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skirts  of  Peking,  which  Harrison  Salisbury 
has  cheerfully  described  as  "a  combination 
of  a  "JTMCA  Camp  and  a  Catholic  retreat." 
Here,  according  to  other  sanguine  reports, 
"The  work  is  certainly  hard,  though  probably 
not  Intolerable.  Only  three  days  a  week  are 
spent  In  the  field  .  .  .  The  other  two  days  are 
spent  In  collective  discussion  and  self- 
criticisms."  (There  Is  something  wrong  here 
on  the  surface,  since  no  one  In  China 
adheres  to  the  five-day  week.) 

The  CCAS  is  convinced  that  doing  time  In 
a  May  7th  School  Is  not  a  form  of  punish- 
ment and  writes  that  soon  all  Chinese  of- 
ficials. Intellectuals,  and  bureaucrats  will  be 
seiit  there  periodically  for  what  they  placid- 
ly refer  to  as  "a  revolutionary  sabbatical." 
"fhey  also  think  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
Idea  for  American  bureaucrats — "Can  you 
Imagine  bureaucrats  who  administer  the 
American  government's  poverty  program  ever 
leaving  their  Isolation  In  Washington  and 
going  to  live  for  even  a  few  months  In  Ap- 
palachla?" — though  they  say  nothing  about 
the  desirability  of  rusticating  American  stu- 
dents and  Intellectuals  to,  say,  Utah  and 
Wyoming. 

However,  John  K.  Galbralth  thinks  that 
"rotating  a  few  professors  |of  economics] 
through  General  Motors.  Young  and  Rubl- 
cam.  Proctor  and  Gamble,  and  ITT  would 
be  a  wonderful  corrective  of  the  myths  of 
the  stalwart  Individual  entrepreneur,  the 
sovereign  unmanaged  consumer,  and  a  gov- 
ernment superior  to  all  economic  Interest — 
all  these  being  thoughts  which  we  now 
perpetuate.  A  spell  in  the  factory  might  con- 
solidate relations  between  student  support- 
ers of  George  McGovern  and  the  minions  of 
George  Meany." 

Harrison  Salisbury  claims  to  have  met  one 
Chinese  official  who  described  his  stint  In  a 
May  7th  School  as  "the  great  experience  of 
my  life"  and  praised  It  for  having  rid  him  of 
selfishness  and  his  tendency  to  think  of  his 
life  In  Individual  terms.  Salisbury  goes  on  to 
comment.  "And  it  was  true.  I  knew  It  had  to 
be  true  from  the  emotion  In  his  voice,  the 
reverence  with  which  he  spoke."  Again,  evi- 
dently only  Barbara  Tuchman.  visiting  a  May 
7th  School  In  Shensl.  noticed  "the  sad,  sub- 
dued look  and  remote  eyes  of  a  gray-haired 
surgeon  from  the  leading  hospital  of  the 
provincial  capital,  suggest (Ing)  that  the 
process  does  not  always  work." 

At  least  In  part  fellow-traveling  reports 
about  China  appear  to  be  Identical  In  motive 
and  message  to  those  emanating  from  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  1930s.  There  Is  the 
same  yearning  to  see — even  If  it  takes  ro.'?e- 
colored  spectacles  and  some  selective  blind- 
spots — the  perfect  society  leading.  In  turn  to 
the  perfection  of  man  himself.  (Marxlst-Len- 
Inlsts  do  not  believe  in  any  Intrinsic  human 
nature  apart  from  Its  shaping  by  society: 
Maoists  are  a  little  less  clear  on  this  point 
since  according  to  Mao  "bourgeois  elements" 
may  emerge  even  when  there  is  no  bourgeois 
class  to  nurture  them.) 

This  search  for  a  better  society  is  usually 
given  impetus  by  a  profound  dlsllluslorunent 
or  disgust  with  one's  own.  During  the  30's.  the 
Depression  convinced  many  people  that  dem- 
ocratic capitalism  was  a  hopelessly  inade- 
quate form  of  social  organization.  Today,  the 
Vietnam  war,  crime,  drug  addiction,  and  oth- 
er social  problems  serve  much  the  same  func- 
tion. One  sees  this  In  the  writings  of  many  of 
the  current  visitors  to  China.  Salisbury  writes 
that  "I  had  convinced  myself  that  there  was 
In  China  a  new  spirit  amoung  men.  a  conta- 
gious spirit,  one  on  which  China  could  build. 
But  could  America  match  It?  .  .  .  When  would 
the  New  American  Man  and  the  New  Ameri- 
can Woman  walk  the  earth,  proud  and  confi- 
dent, making  the  oceans  boll  and  the  conti- 
nents shake?" 

And  John  Falrbank  concludes.  "If  their 
[the  people  of  China]  highly  organized  and 
moralistic  efforts  at  regeneration  are  to  be 
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stigmatized  as  regimentation,  then  we  must 
ask  whether  our  own  unregimented  efforts 
are  equally  adequate  to  our  far  different 
needs  and  clrcumstanres"  Even  Henrv  Kis- 
singer Is  recently  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
likes  the  Chinese  because  they  have  a  Wel- 
tanschauung. The  rest  of  us  h.ive  lost  our 
way." 

One  senses,  in  such  musings,  a  yearning 
for  complete  national  unity  and  perfect  or- 
der— aspects  of  totalitarianism  that  have 
long  attracted  intellectuals  as  diverse  as 
Ezra  Pound.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Her- 
bert Marcuse.  It  may  be  that  the  stresses  and 
ambivalences  of  modern  American  life  have 
produced  on  the  Left  of  the  political  spec- 
trum Impulses  similar  to  those  now  popular 
on  the  Right,  and  that,  since  it  would  not  be 
politically  acceptable  for  leftists  to  couch 
such  Impulses  In  Agnewlsh  calls  for  law  and 
order,  or  Wallacelte  attacks  on  bureaucrats 
and  "pointy-headed"  intellectua!=.  they  find 
respectable  expression  through  an  admira- 
tion for  Chinese  society. 

China  is  neat,  clean,  orderly.  China  has  no 
drug  or  crime  problem,  no  pornography,  no 
shoddy  consumer  goods:  Chinese  bureau- 
crats and  Intellectuals  know  how  to  work 
with  their  hands.  The  appeal  of  China  to 
members  of  the  American  Left  alfo  coln-ldes 
with  the  rural  commune  movement  in  this 
country  and  the  strong  desire  of  manv  college 
dropouts  to  return  to  the  land  and  live  a 
simpler  life. 

It  is.  of  course.  Ironic  that  many  of  the 
measures  that  would  bring  about  a  more 
Chinese-like  society  In  our  own  country— the 
social  control  of  promiscuity,  the  bannlnc  of 
pornographic  literature,  the  arrest  of  drug 
u.sers,  and  the  putting  of  all  personal  choices 
about  career,  work  place,  or  life-style  Into 
the  hands  of  the  state— are  things  to  which 
the  Left  Is  violently  opposed. 

Finally,  the  current  enthusiasm  for  China 
also  draws  en  a  much  older,  religlcus  strand 
m  American  thought  which  dates  back  to 
the  missionary  movement  of  the  l^'th  cen- 
tury, when  Americans  heard  in  church  every 
Sunday  about  the  industrious,  long-suffering 
Chinese  and  were  encouraged  to  help  save 
this  "Niagara  of  souls  passing  into  the  dark 
In  China/'  This  missionary-inspired  Ideali- 
zation of  the  Chinese  peasant— formerly  so 
prominent  In  the  works  of  writer?  such  as 
Pearl  Buck  and  Alice  Tlsdale  Hobar'— can 
once  again  be  found  In  much  of  the  current 
writing. 

Unfortunately,  as  Harold  Isaacs  long  ago 
pointed  out  In  his  excellent  study  "Images 
of  "Asia."  such  one-sided  stereotypes  are  less 
dependent  on  facts  than  on  the  predisposi- 
tions of  the  viewer;  hence  they  can  change 
almost  overnight. 

The  Chinese  went  from  being  regarded  as 
hard-working,  honest,  rnd  frucal  during  the 
pre-war  and  World  War  II  years  to  being 
thought  of  as  sneaky,  arrogant,  and  cruel 
during  the  50s  and  60s  and  war  years;  where- 
as the  postwar  period  brought  about  their 
redefinition  as  hard-working,  honest,  and 
frugal. 

It  Is  even  possible  that  these  two  polar- 
opposite  stereotypes  of  East  Asians  are  some- 
how linked  in  our  minds  and  that  when 
China  Is  up,  Japan  will  be  down,  ard  vice 
versa.  Certainly  many  Asian  specialists  are 
disturbed  once  again  to  catch  a  distinctly 
anti-Japanese  tone  in  the  voices  of  many 
recent  visitors  to  China.  Including  Richard 
Nixon  and  Heiu-y  Kissinger.  Thus  the  eu- 
phoria over  China  is  not  merely  misleading 
In  and  of  Itself,  but  is  also  likely  to  have 
repercussions  In  our  relations  with  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  one  wishes  to  suggest  that  Improved 
relations  with  China  are  not  desirable  and 
long  overdue,  but  to  mistake  a  marriage  of 
convenience  for  a  love-match  may  lead  to 
much  unhapplness  for  everyone  in  the 
future. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin  N.  Bur- 
dick,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  keeping  are 
the  destinies  of  men  and  nations,  come 
upon  us  in  this  reverent  moment  and 
endue  our  fallible  minds  with  Thy  higher 
wisdom.  Grant  us  greatness  of  soul  to 
match  the  magnitude  of  our  concerns. 
May  the  crucial  decisions  first  be  formed 
in  our  irmiost  being  before  being  made  in 
the  public  forum. 

"America!  America!  God  mend  thine 
every  flaw.  Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-con- 
trol, thy  liberty  in  law!" 

O  Lord,  redeem  our  failures,  reward 
our  righteous  actions,  transform  our 
tasks  into  a  ministr>-.  and  crown  this  day 
of  labor  with  the  benediction  of  Thy 
peace. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
•  Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PWKSIDENT   PRO   TEMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  10, 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Qitentin  N. 
BuRDicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nom- 
inations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Burdick) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Not  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Prfisiddit 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  authorized  to 
proceed  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  9,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 


RESPONSE  TO  FTC  STAFF  STUDY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  this  morning  to  appear, 
along  witli  colleagues  from  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  others,  to 
talk  about  the  tremendous  problems  that 
exist  in  the  area  of  energy. 

I  am  going  to  direct  my  remarks  to- 
ward the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
staff  study  that  was  leaked  to  the  press 
over  the  weekend. 

The  only  valid  conclusion  among  much 
faulty  reasoning  in  the  recent  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  staff  report  that  was 
leaked  to  the  press  is  that  fuel  shortages 
do,  in  fact,  exist.  Thus  another  of  many 
detailed  studies  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  shortages  are  not  a 
mere  hoax. 

However,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's interpretation  of  the  facts  con- 
tains certain  inconsistencies — inconsist- 
encies that  do  not  help  solve  the  domes- 
tic energy  deficiencies. 

The  FTC  report  states  that  the  oil 
companies  "have  behaved  in  a  similar 
fashion  as  would  a  classical  monopolist; 
they  have  attempted  to  increase  profits 
by  restricting  output." 

The  FTC  report  further  says  that  "the 
petroleum  refining  industry  is  the  pivotal 
point  in  the  petroleum  industry"  and 
that,  for  tax  reasons,  in  the  oil  industry 
"it  pays  to  raise  crude  prices  up  to  a 
point  where  refinery  profits  have  been 
reduced  to  zero."  This  latter  statement 
does  not  make  sense,  but  first  let  us  ex- 
amine the  price  of  crude  oil  to  see  If 
crude  oil  producers  are  receiving  exces- 
sive profits  and  if  crude  oil  prices  are  at 
an  unreasonable  high  level. 

Over  the  past  10  years  through  1972 
the  average  return  on  net  worth  for  the 
petroleum  industry  has  been  less  than 
the  same  figure  for  all  manufacturing 
industry — 11.8  percent  compared  to  12.2 
percent.  In  7  of  the  last  10  years,  all 
manufacturing  industry  had  a  better  av- 
erage return  on  net  worth  than  did  the 
petroleum  industry. 


Preliminary  figures  from  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  indicate 
that  in  1972,  petroleum  profits  averaged 
only  10.8  percent  of  net  worth,  while  all 
manufacturing  industry  was  earning 
12.2  percent. 

Antagonists  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
have  been  referring  to  the  first  quarter 
profits  of  1973  as  excessive  and  unrea- 
sonable. They  fail  to  point  out  that  these 
profits  are  compared  to  a  depressed  first 
quarter  of  1972  which  had  been  3.1  per- 
cent lower  than  the  first  quarter  of  1971. 
In  fact,  based  on  a  sample  of  45  petro- 
leum companies  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  indicates  that  petro- 
leum company  profits  were  up  27.3  per- 
cent from  the  first  quarter  of  1972.  What 
the  antagonists  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try fail  to  point  out  is  that  the  average 
first  quarter  of  1973  profits  for  1,045 
other  manufacturing  corporations  were 
31  percent  higher  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding first  quarter  of  1972. 

Oil  industry  profits  are  not  excessive — 
they  are  less  than  other  industry. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  price  of  crude 
oil  over  the  same  10-year  period  through 
1972.  It  increased  only  17.6  percent  com- 
pared to  a  26-percent  increase  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  all  commodities — as 
reported  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  With  inflation  removed,  the 
wholesale  price  of  crude  oil  actually  de- 
clined during  the  decade. 

An  even  more  recent  comparison  in 
May  1973,  shows  that  the  price  of  crude 
oil  has  increased  25.3  percent  since  1963. 
The  wholesale  prices  for  all  other  com- 
modities rose  41.3  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

This  steady  price  of  crude  oil  con- 
tinued in  the  face  of  rising  costs  of  op- 
erations in  the  petroleum  industrj',  dur- 
ing the  same  10-year  period,  oil  well 
casing  prices  rose  44.6  percent,  oil  field 
machinery  went  up  36.4  percent  and 
hourly  wages  claimed  52.7  percent. 

In  addition,  in  1969,  Congress  lowered 
the  depletion  allowance  from  27 '2  to  22 
percent — which  reduced  by  $500  mil- 
lion the  capital  available  to  the  oil 
industry  for  exploration,  drilling,  pro- 
duction, and  refining. 

If  crude  oil  prices  had  been  rigged  to 
a  high  artificial  level  by  monopolistic 
action  of  the  large  oil  companies,  would 
not  the  independent  producers  who  rely 
almost  entirely  on  the  price  of  crude  oil 
for  their  margin  of  profit  find  themselves 
on  "Easy  Street." 

Their  situation  was  just  the  opposite. 
Rising  costs  without  comparable  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  crude  oil  cut  their 
numbers  in  half — from  20,000  to  10,000 
independents  according  to  the  IPAA. 

The  cost  to  drill  wells  Is  almost  twice 
as  much  today  on  the  average.  All  the 
easy  to  find  cheap  oil  has  given  way  to 
harder  to  find  and  more  expensive  op- 
erations— many  offshore.  The  price  of 
oil  has  not  kept  pace  with  such  increased 
costs. 

So  it  becomes  evident  that  the  FTC's 
implication  that  the  oil  industry  has 
raised  crude  oil  prices  up  to  a  point  where 
refinery  profits  have  been  reduced  to  zero 
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just  do  not  hold  water.  Crude  oil  prices 
did  not  even  rise  enough  to  keep  up  with 
operating  costs. 

Crude  oil  prices  were  kept  low  by  the 
low  artificial  level  of  the  price  of  natural 
gas  controlled  by  the  FPC  and  ever  in- 
creasing imports  of  crude  oil  when  a  rise 
In  domestic  prices  was  warranted. 

There  have  been  several  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  who  have  indicated  very 
clearly  that  the  low  prices  of  natural  gas 
at  the  wellhead  have  resulted  in  lower 
prices  in  crude  oil,  coal,  and  atomic 
energy.  These  low  prices  have  also  re- 
sulted in  a  lower  than  otherwise  supply 
of  the  greatly  needed  resources. 

The  low  domestic  crude  oil  prices  re- 
sulted in  a  50-percent  reduction  in  the 
exploration,  dialling,  and  completion  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  forced  many  com- 
panies to  explore  more  overseas  where 
profits  were  more  reasonable.  I  refer  in 
this  comparison  to  the  situation  over  the 
last  few  years. 

The  necessity  of  an  adequate  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil  to  an  increasing  sup- 
ply of  domestic  crude  oil  activity  is  shown 
clearly  by  recent  drilling  activity  in  my 
home  State  of  Oklahoma.  A  price  in- 
crease of  70  to  80  cents  around  the  first 
of  1973  increased  the  number  of  active 
rigs  to  113  for  the  last  week  of  May 
1973 — the  comparable  week  in  1972  was 
72,  in  1971  was  74  and  in  1970,  was  81 
rigs.  This  is  the  first  good  nev.'s  for  the 
energy  industry  in  Oklahoma  in  a  long 
time. 

Refinery  profits  have  been  squeezed  in 
the  past  because  the  refinery  product 
prices  were  inadequate.  In  May  1973  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  regular  grade 
gasoline  was  only  26.2  percent  above  the 
average  of  1963.  The  wholesale  prices  of 
all  other  commodities  has  risen  41.3  per- 
cent. The  average  annual  service  station 
price  of  regular  gasoline — again  ex-tax — 
rose  approximately  22  percent  from  1963 
to  1973.  While  the  price  of  all  consumer 
goods  and  services  rose  36.6  percent.  The 
prices  received  by  refineries  for  products 
have  been  far  from  excessive — and  profits 
have  been  low. 

This  is  the  main  reason,  along  with 
environmental  restrictions  and  unreli- 
able supplies  of  foreign  crude  oil  result- 
ing from  an  inadequate  import  program, 
that  there  have  been  no  new  refinerieis 
built  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years 
by  either  the  large  companies  or  the 
small  ones.  There  has  been  no  economic 
Incentive.  The  price  of  gasoline  and 
other  pertoleum  products  has  for  too 
long  been  such  a  "good  deal"  in  the 
United  States  that  we  have  been  paying 
40  cents  or  less  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
when  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
paying  80  cents  or  more  per  gallon. 

The  big  companies  have  been  accept- 
ing low  profitability  in  both  crude  oil 
production  and  refining  and  marketing. 
It  appears  that,  without  vertical  integra- 
tion, the  price  of  gasoline  would  be  much 
higher  and  our  shortages  might  have  oc- 
curred much  sooner  and  would  have 
been  much  more  severe  than  they  are 
now — and  they  are  severe — even  critical. 
If  the  FTC  seeks  to  assure  the  refining 
as  well  as  the  producing  segments  of  the 
oil  industry   proper   profits,   It   should 


recommend  increasing  the  market  prices 
of  products  and  crude  oil.  Decreasing 
the  price  of  crude  oil  would  have  disas- 
trous effects  upon  supply. 

The  present  price  of  domestic  crude  oil 
is  about  $1  per  barrel  cheaper — I  repeat 
cheaper — than  so  called  "cheap  foreign 
crude  oil."  Is  that  a  bad  record  for  this 
industry  that  is  being  improperly  banded 
as  monopolistic? 

Perhaps  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  do  well  to  investigate  the  world- 
wide shortage  of  petroleum — and  it 
should  check  on  the  monopolistic  pricing 
of  foreign  crude  by  the  OPEC  cartel. 

The  fuel  shortages  that  have  occurred 
in  our  Nation  are  the  result  of  inept  con- 
trols and  regulations  imposed  by  the  sup- 
posed omniscient  Government.  Ihere  is 
no  branch  of  Govermnent,  administra- 
tive department,  or  agency  that  is  more 
omniscient  than  the  free  enterprise  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  only  hope  we  have  to  withstand 
the  monopolistic  threat  of  the  OPEC 
cartel  is  with  a  strong  free  enterprise 
energy  industry. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commi-ssion  should 
tr>'  to  strengthen  it — not  destroy  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  R.andolph)  who  will 
also  participate  in  the  discussion  of  this 
matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized  at  this  time  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 19  minutes. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  WARNS  THAT 
ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  BURNING 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 
ARE  WORSENING  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
attention  being  given  in  the  Senate  this 
morning  to  the  important  subject  mat- 
ter which  focuses  on  the  continued  and 
perhaps  the  growing  fuels  and  energy 
crisis  in  our  country  underscores  the 
need  for  study  and  luiderstanding  by 
Members  of  this  body  in  an  attempt  to 
do  all  that  they  possibly  can  to  spell  out 
the  problems  that  are  inherent  in  the 
current  and  increasing  energy  supply 
shortages. 

The  remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bartlett),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms'*,  and 
myself  present  four  approaches,  perhaps 
in  varying  degrees,  but  with  a  strong 
thrust  as  to  the  need  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  that  exist  today. 

In  my  case  I  see  the  overriding  need 
for  an  already  much-too-long-delayed 
establishment  of  policies  which  will  gov- 
ern the  proper  and  productive  uses  of 
fuels  and  energy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  the 
energy  supply  shortages,  I  recall  that, 
on  June  5  of  this  year  the  Senate  passed 
S.  1570,  a  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  allocate  crude  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  during  periods  of  extraor- 
dinary shortages  or  dislocations  in  the 
distribution  of  energj-  and  fuels.  And 
this  is  an  important  matter  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  dislocations  can 


occur,  and  if  we  anticipate  that  they 
may  take  place,  we  can  be  ready  to  meet 
them,  not  after  the  fact,  but  before  the 
fact. 

So  there  was  the  June  5  action  in  the 
Senate  on  the  allocation  measure  in  an 
attempt  to  cope  intelligently  with  llie 
fuels  and  energ>'  problem.  Its  principal 
sponsor,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  was  joined  by  several  of 
us  who  have  been  working  on  this  energy 
problem  for  many  montlis. 

I  believe  that  action  was  timely,  and 
I  know  it  was  necessao'-  Our  principal 
concern  was  the  anticipated  shortages 
of  gasoline  and  providing  a  program, 
which  we  hope  can  be  activated  to  de- 
velop a  means  for  the  allocation  of  avail- 
able supplies  among  the  competing  users. 
However,  throughout  those  discus- 
sions— and  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  is  familiar  with  them  because 
he  gave  his  attention  to  that  debate — 
little  consideration  was  given  to  the 
finding  of  solutions  to  the  energj'  crisis 
so  that  *he  allocations,  in  fact,  would 
not  be  necessary.  We  think,  of  coiu'se, 
that  soiiie  measure  of  allocation  system 
is  indicated  under  present  conditions. 

We  should  know.  Mr.  President,  that 
as  long  as  allocations  exist,  we  are  sim- 
ply coping  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
problem;  we  are  in  no  wise  solving  it. 
Now  we  fond  that  the  anticipated  gaso- 
line shortage  may  not  materialize  as 
fully  as  some  sources  had  predicted  or 
indicated.  In  other  words,  the  petroleum 
industry  was  able  to  find  the  .supplies 
from  which  to  refine  more  gasoline  than 
had  been  expected  and  aimounced.  But 
the  question  is,  Mr.  President,  at  what 
cost? 

Yes,  it  was  at  a  cost.  One  solution 
was  to  produce  less  distillate  heating 
oil  and  more  gasoline. 

That  was  done  last  year,  too,  and  was 
roundly  criticized  by  the  government 
when  there  was  insufficient  heating  oil 
during  the  cold  of  winter.  And  there 
probably  will  be  similar  criticism  again 
this  coming  winter. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  thi.s  stepping  up  of 
gasoline  production,  seemingly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  heating  oil,  as  I  have  indicated, 
was  perhaps  the  only  alternative  avail- 
able to  the  petroleiun  industry  without 
creating — and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — 
a  chaotic  gaisoline  condition  in  our  coun- 
try, a  countrj'  that  relics  in  substantial 
degree  on  the  mobility  of  our  economy, 
the  movement  of  people,  of  course,  to 
and  from  work,  and  the  movement  of 
products  from  the  fields,  from  the  farms, 
and  from  the  factories.  We  are  a  nation 
literally  on  wheels  and  wings,  moving 
constantly,  24  hours  a  day. 

In  the  process  of  substantially  solving 
a  gasoline  supply  problem,  we  may  have 
delayed  the  solving — and  I  think  we 
have — of  the  overall  energy-  problem,  es- 
pecially If  the  crisis  reappears  within  a 
few  months  as  a  heating  oil  shortage, 
and  I  suspect  that  there  might  be  a  heat- 
ing oil  shortage  again.  But  a  winter  heat- 
ing oil  shortage  will  not  have  such 
solution  possibilities  before  it,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  settlements  of  those 
problems,  as  are  inherent  in  conservation 
such  as  slowing  auto  driving  to  conserve 
gasoline,  in  accordance  with  the  action 
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taken  here  in  the  Senate  unanimously 
on  an  amendment  that  I  offered  to  the 
fuel  allocation  bill.  That  accepted 
amendment  expressed  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  lowering  the  speed  lim- 
its through  a  hoped-for  cooperative 
effort  v.ithin  the  States.  The  speed  re- 
duction was  not  mandated,  actually,  even 
though  the  bill  itself  was  a  mandate  for 
fuel  allocation.  At  that  time,  I  addressed 
letters  to  all  of  the  Governors  of  our  50 
States,  calling  attention  to  what  we  had 
done  in  the  Senate. 

We  are  receiving  reports  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  electric  utilities,  not 
finding  enough  low-sulfur  coal  or  suffi- 
cient low-sulfur  residual  oil,  are  shifting 
to  refined  oil  products,  even  distillate 
heating  oil.  In  the  process,  the  utilities 
are  placing  a  demand  on  the  petroleiun 
industry  that  it  did  not  envision,  and 
these  utilities  are,  frankly— and  I  make 
this  statement  because  I  believe  It  Is  true 
from  the  studies  I  have  carried  forward — 
aggravating  the  energy  crisis. 

Many  energy  users — and  this  Includes 
the  utilities  that  I  have  mentioned— have 
several  alternatives  which  are  important 
to  consider  for  coping  with  both  the 
short-  and  the  long-term  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  our  energy-environmental 
confrontations.  These  confrontations 
must  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  the 
extent  that  we  polarize  the  thinking  of 
the  American  citizenry  on  this  sub.1ect. 

There  has  to  be  some  give  and  take. 
There  has  to  be  some  realization  that 
we  do  not  need  to  confront  one  another 
in  order  to  solve  our  energy  and  environ- 
mental problems.  But,  in  a  sense,  we 
must  move  in  one  direction,  hopefully  in 
the  direction  of  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  still  supply  the 
energ>-  so  vitally  and  urgently  needed  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  7  minutss  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

By  taking  a  short-term  perspective 
and  switching  to  refined  petroleum,  some 
major  utilities  are  simply  transferring 
their  environmental  control  require- 
ments to  someone  else,  and  thus  they  are 
complicating  to  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree the  energ>'  crisis  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  such  electric  utilities 
must  be  held  accountable.  I  repeat,  they 
must  be  held  accountable  for  their  action 
in  transierrins  tins  burden  to  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

As  publicly  chartered  and  regulated 
companies,  the  utilities  have  a  broader 
obligation  to  society  than  simply  meeting 
energy  demands  for  electric  current. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  our 
coimtry  must  undertake  to  meet  a  na- 
tional goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency  by 
the  1990's.  Mr.  President  I  wish  we  could 
do  it  earlier,  but  that,  I  gather,  is  the 
time  element  of  the  domestic  self-suflS- 
ciency  goal. 

Apparently,  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
that,  but  the  record  will  be  clear  that  we 
had  the  opportunity.  I  offered  a  resolu- 
tion in  1959,  to  establish  a  program 
whereby  we  could  find  the  policy  or 
policies  necessary  to  conserve  and  prop- 


erly have  and  use  an  adequate  supply  of 
fuels  and  energy  for  our  people.  This  was 
not  done.  Then,  through  the  years,  our 
efforts  continued  with  many  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  increasingly 
active  in  efforts  to  have  a  national  energy 
policy.  We  could  see  that  the  problem 
was  moving  in  on  us  with  a  very  strong 
impact. 

Then,  a  little  over  2  years  ago,  we  be- 
gan, pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  45, 
which  I  offered,  with  Senator  Jackson, 
to  study  through  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  this  subject  matter.  From 
those  hearings  and  the  work  of  the  task 
force,  and  the  consultations  with  every- 
one who  had  contributions  to  make,  we 
have  moved  until  two  important  items  of 
legislation  have  come  from  that  work. 
They  have  received  the  attention  and  the 
favorable  action  of  the  Senate. 

Senators  are  aware — in  fact  they  are 
not  only  aware  but  they  understand  the 
urgency  of  these  matters,  and  that  is  why 
we  call  attention  to  them  here  today. 

As  to  domestic  energy  .self-.sufTiciency 
that  I  speak  of  in  the  1990's,  we  regret, 
of  course,  that  it  won't  be  here  much 
earlier. 

What  is  this  self-sufficiency  going  to 
mean?  It  will  involve  a  shifting  away 
from  our  current  posture  that  is  synony- 
mous with  a  national  oil  import  policy 
and  work  more  toward  a  national  energy 
policy  based  on  increased — not  de- 
creased^use  of  coal  in  clean  burning 
forms,  and  on  nuclear  fuels. 

Yet,  segments  of  the  electric  utility 
industry  are  actually  going  the  other  di- 
rection, actively  .shifting  from  domestic 
sources  of  coal  to  imported  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products.  This  is  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  course  rep- 
resenting whnt  I  believe  to  be  the  broad 
national  interest  as  distinguished  from 
the  corporate  interest. 

Just  as  the  burning  of  huge  quantities 
of  natural  gas  under  powerplant  boilers 
cut  back  the  supplies  of  scarce  natural 
gps,  so  will  electric  utility  burning  of 
refined  petroleum  products  hasten  the 
demise  of  the  world  s  oil  reserves. 

Environmental  controls — and  I  want 
to  make  this  a  statement  that  will  be  an 
emphatic  one — the  environmental  con- 
trols are  locitimate  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness that  must  be  inciu'red  in  this  decade 
of  the  1970's.  The  electric  utilities  are 
in  the  luiique  position  of  being  able  to 
pass  these  costs  on  to  the  consumers. 

If  our  growing  energj-  crisis  is  to  be 
solved,  the  utilities  must  face  the  fact 
that  coal  must  be  relied  on  to  a  greater 
degree  as  a  source — a  prime  domestic 
source — of  this  Nation's  energy  supplies. 

In  turn,  this  must  be  accomplished 
consistent  with  the  Nation's  environ- 
mental policies. 

The  utilities  should  be  prepared  to  in- 
stall pollution  control  equipment  that 
makes  coal  a  usable  and  viable  energy 
supply. 

In  turn,  the  utilities  must  also  face 
the  fact  that  long-term  contracts  are 
essential  if  new  sources  of  coal  are  to 
be  developed. 

In  other  words,  the  public  utilities  of 


America  must  meet  this  responsibility 
and  must  accept  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  creating  the  economic  climate 
necessary  to  stimulate  new  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  consider  the  de- 
mand of  the  utilities  for  refined  petro- 
leum products  as  being  valid  priority  use 
if,  in  the  process,  we  create  energy  short- 
ages in  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  overriding  issue,  however,  is  not 
where  these  shortages  are  to  be  absorbed 
in  our  economy.  Rather,  the  main  issue 
is  how  to  increase  available  supplies  in 
the  future  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

While  we  seek  to  create  a  new  era  of 
fuels  and  energy  policy,  we  know  that 
we  must  cease  to  look  for  an  easy  out. 
We  must  think  of  the  real,  long-term 
solutions  and  they  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing if  we  try  to  short  circuit  the  program. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  Congress 
must  adopt  the  necessary  policies  to 
create  a  climate  conducive  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  massive  amounts  of  capital 
needed  for  energy  and  environmental 
investments. 

For,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  private 
sector  will  be  called  on  to  meet  our 
coimtr>''s  energy  demands. 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  best 
way  to  luiderstand  why  the  energy  crisis 
is,  indeed,  a  crisis,  is  to  examine  the  word 
"energy." 

Ours  is  an  energetic  nation.  Only  an 
energetic  people  would  have  left  settled 
communities  in  the  old  world  and  crossed 
a  dangerous  ocean  to  make  an  "errand 
into  the  wilderness,"  a  dangerous  and 
imtamed  wilderness. 

Only  energetic  people  would  have 
joined  the  waves  of  immigrants  who 
helped  develop  the  continent. 

Only  an  energetic  people  could  have 
built  the  mighty  engine  of  economic 
might  that  made  ours  the  freest,  most 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world. 

Only  an  energetic  people  could 
have  made  our  Nation  the  arsenal  of 
democracy,  the  defender  of  freedom  in 
its  gravest  trials. 

I  mention  this  to  dramatize  the  fact 
that  the  energy  crisis  is  nothing  less  than 
a  crisis  of  American  civilization.  The 
brutal  fact  is  that,  in  the  modem  world, 
our  energetic  people  depend  on  complex 
and  increasingly  scarce  energy  sources. 

That  is,  we  cannot  be  energetic,  as  a 
people,  unless  we  maintain  energ>-  sup- 
plies sufficient  to  match  our  energetic 
spirits.  We  cannot  have  national  pros- 
perity, and  we  cannot  have  national  se- 
curity, imless  we  make  prudent  provisions 
for  our  long-term  energy  needs. 

There  is  no  need  to  recite  again  the 
projected  energy  needs  for  the  years  and 
decades  ahead.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  ex- 
trapolating from  the  recent  geometic  rise 
in  energy  demands,  in  this  country  and 
worldwide,  and  the  relative  slowdown 
in  the  discovery  of  conventional  sources, 
the  energy  crisis  is  not  a  short-term 
thing.  It  will  be  with  us  for  years  to  come. 

The  most  pressing  energy  scarcity  to- 
day involves  petroleimi  product.  We  are 
a  nation  that  runs  on  the  internal  com- 


bustion engine.  One  in  five  Americans  is 
employed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
automobile  industry  and  related  indus- 
tries. If  our  automobiles  sputter  to  a  halt 
for  lack  of  gasoUne,  oiu-  Nation  will 
sputter  to  a  halt.  There  is  no  use  wish- 
ing this  were  not  so.  It  is  so,  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  make  hardheaded 
provisions  that  face  up  to  this  stark  fact. 

The  first  order  of  business  must  be 
to  speed  action  on  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  It  is  absurd  folly  for 
this  Nation  to  stiunble  into  an  energy 
crisis  while  we  have,  ready  at  hand,  a 
huge  domestic  soiurce  of  oil  Uke  the  re- 
serves on  Alaska's  North  Slope.  We 
cannot  let  an  unimportant  technicality 
in  an  old  law  impede  development  of  the 
pipeline  right-of-way.  We  need  not  be 
careless  about  the  environment  in  get- 
ting the  North  Slope  oil  south.  I  see 
no  evidence  that  the  Government  and 
the  concerned  oil  companies  have  acted 
other  than  with  full  good  faith  in  deal- 
ing with  anticipated  environmental  dan- 
gers. These  environmental  matters  con- 
cerning the  migration  of  caribou,  pro- 
tection of  the  fragile  permafrost,  and 
so  forth,  are  only  secondary  to  building  a 
pipeline  sturdy  enough  to  resist  possible 
earthquake  damage  and  able  to  limit 
the  dangers  of  spills  at  the  end  of  the 
pipeline  where  the  oil  is  loaded  onto 
tankers.  These  problems  can  be  solved. 
So  now  let  us  get  on  with  building  the 
pipeline. 

In  addition,  we  must  finance  the  re- 
search and  development  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate efficient  and  environmental  safe 
exploration  for  new  offshore  sources. 

Today  in  the  American  West  there  are 
two  kinds  of  resources  which,  when  tap- 
ped, will  offer  this  Nation  huge  new  res- 
ervoirs of  energy.  I  am  referring  to  the 
oil  shale  in  and  coal  reserves  of  the 
moimtain  west. 

With  regard  to  oil  shale,  we  need  a 
crash  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  achieve  two  things.  First,  we 
must  find  ways  of  removing  the  shale 
from  the  mountain  deposits  without  en- 
vironmental damage.  Second,  we  must 
perfect  the  technology  of  turning  shale 
into  oil.  This  will  be  costly.  The  task  will 
be  complicated  by  the  fact  that  oil  shale 
development  requires  large  amounts  of  a 
very  scarce  moimtain  resource— water. 
But  it  must  be  done,  and  Government 
reclamation  projects  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  needs  of  shale  exploita- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  huge  coal  reserves, 
four  things  must  be  done.  First,  we  need 
improved  and  environmentally  sound 
mining  techniques  that  can  get  the  coal 
out  of  the  ground  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
and  with  minimal  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment. Second,  we  need  research  and 
development  on  new  techniques  for  using 
coal  in  ways  that  contain  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem.  Third,  we  need  reasonable 
and  equitable  freight  rates  to  enable  us  to 
get  the  coal  from  deposits  in  the  moun- 
tain west  to  the  big  markets  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  on  each  coast.  Fourth,  we 
need  to  finance  a  crash  program  to  fa- 
cilitate coal  gasification  programs  and  to 
find  new  markets  for  this  coal-based 
product. 


With  regard  to  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity, two  other  things  must  be  done. 

First,  we  must  have  a  more  orderly  way 
of  resolving  disputes  about  the  siting  of 
powerplants.  As  things  now  stand,  a  tiny 
group  of  determined  persons,  acting  from 
environmental  motives,  or  other  motives, 
can  generate  an  astonishing  amoimt  of 
litigation  and  prevent  work  from  going 
forward  on  any  particular  plant  site  for 
an  incredibly  long  time. 

The  sobering  history  of  the  controversy 
about  the  Storm  King  powerplant  north 
of  New  York  City  deserves  serious  study 
by  all  concerned  citizens.  In  various  parts 
of  the  Nation,  utilities  have  been  prevent- 
ed from  turning  a  spade  of  earth  by  a 
running  legal  war  with  environmental- 
ists. 

I  am  not  here  taking  a  stand  on  the 
merits  of  the  Storm  King  case  or  any 
other  specific  case,  but  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  disorderly,  cumbersome, 
vuhierable  process  by  which  we  decide 
on  powerplant  locations.  We  need  better 
methods  of  resolving  the  conflicts  that 
inevitably  will  result  when  utilities  must 
expand. 

The  second  thing  that  must  be  done 
regarding  the  production  of  electric 
power  is  for  us  to  go  full  speed  ahead  on 
developing  new  ways  of  generating  elec- 
tricity. These  new  ways  include  the 
breeder  reactor,  and  solar  power  and 
geothermal  power. 

The  breeder  reactor  is  close  to  becom- 
ing an  American  reaUty.  That  is  good 
because  it  is  the  single  most  promising 
development  in  the  energy  field.  Tliis  re- 
actor actually  creates  fuel  as  it  uses  fuel. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  two  such  reactors 
in  operation  today,  and  the  English, 
French,  and  Germans  soon  will  have 
some.  Our  first  breeder  reactor  is  not  due 
to  begin  operation  imtil  early  in  the  next 
decade.  We  must  do  everything  possible 
to  speed  the  development  of  these  re- 
actors, and  to  anticipate  and  meet  safety 
concerns  and  environmental  concerns 
that,  inevitably,  will  arise. 

With  regard  to  solar  and  geothermal 
power,  we  are  standing  on  the  edge  of 
an  imcharted  sea.  This  much  we  know: 
the  greatest  untapped — in  a  sense, 
"wasted" — energy  source  is  the  Sim.  And 
the  least  explored  energy'  source  on  Earth 
is  the  heat  energy  trapped  beneath  the 
Earth's  crust.  High  priority  must  be  given 
to  exploring  ways  to  harness  these  forms 
of  energy. 

Environmentalists  have  served  the 
Nation  by  reminding  us  that  environ- 
mental values  are  real  values.  But.  on 
occasion,  environmentalists  have  been 
wrong.  Not  long  ago  environmentalists 
were  ardently  opposing  various  li>-dro- 
power  projects,  arguing  that  it  is  im- 
moral to  dam  a  river  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. But  now  that  we  see  the  alter- 
natives— alternatives  like  the  smoke- 
belching  Four  Corners  powerplants 
along  the  Colorado -New  Mexico  border — 
we  can  see  that  the  clean,  efficient  pro- 
duction of  electricity  by  hydropower  is 
preferable  to  the  production  of  electric- 
ity by  means  that  require  burning  fos- 
sil fuels. 

Finally,  we  need  more  and  better  deep- 
water  port  facilities  for  importation  of 


seaborne  fuels.  This  will  require  the 
cooperation  of  several  Federal  agencies 
in  the  construction  of  the  facilities  and 
in  meeting  environmental  protection 
standards. 

The  current  energy  crisis  is  just  one 
manifestation— albeit  a  particularly 
dramatic,  painful  and  consequential 
manifestation — of  a  worldwide  phenom- 
enon—a general  shortage  of  commodi- 
ties. This  shortage  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  a  generally  desirable  de- 
velopment: consumption  is  rising  rapid- 
ly among  vast  populations  which  hither- 
to have  been  mired  in  economc  stagna- 
tion. It  would  be  futile— and  morally 
wrong — to  begrudge  other  peoples  the 
opportunity  for  some  of  the  economic 
growth  that  we  in  America  take  for 
granted.  Indeed,  it  would  be  contradic- 
tory for  us  to  begrudge  other  people 
their  growth:  more  often  than  not  it  has 
been  an  aim  of  American  policy  to  foster 
such  growth. 

But  having  helped  light  the  fuse  of 
economic  growth,  now  we  must  use  our 
diplomatic  skills  to  prevent  dancerous 
and  mutually  destructive  kinds  of  com- 
petition for  scarce  energy  commodities. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Middle  East, 
where  petroleum  resources  are  crucial, 
is  not  a  monohthic  political  force. 
Neither,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the  free 
world  market  for  Middle  East  petroleum 
monolithic.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
three  giant  customers — the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  In  addition,  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community — the  Com- 
mon Market — is  riven  vdth  existing  and 
potential  rivalries  for  energy  sources. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  leaders 
of  the  various  Middle  Eastern  suppliers 
will  strive  to  perfect  the  methods  of 
playing  free  world  nations  off  against 
one  another.  Indeed,  it  is  happening 
now.  It  must  be  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
American  diplomacy  to  dissuade  the 
Middle  East  suppliers  from  relying  on 
such  methods,  and  to  discourage  ether 
free  world  nations  from  being  susceptible 
to  those  methods. 

The  nations  of  the  Middle  East— rich 
in  oil.  and  poor  in  everything  else— have 
an  understandable  desire  to  profit  as 
much  as  is  reasonably  possible  from  the 
one  blessing  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
them.  Tlius.  it  should  be  the  mission  of 
American  diplomacy  to  a.ssure  the  sup- 
plier nations  of  the  Middle  East  tJiat 
their  route  to  stable  and  equitable  rela- 
tionsliips  with  the  consuming  nations 
lies  not  in  blackmail  and  confrontation, 
and  least  of  all  in  fomenting  competition 
among  their  customers,  but  rather  in 
reasonable,  calm  negotiations. 

In  addition,  special  concern  must  be 
shown  for  the  great  neighbor  to  the 
north.  Canada  is  a  nation  rich  in  re- 
sources and  understandably  weary  of  be- 
ing taken  for  granted  by  the  giant  to  the 
south.  It  is  my  belief  that  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  entering  a  new 
era  of  even  closer  cooperation,  economi- 
cally. We  must  do  our  share  to  see  that, 
politically,  the  era  is  one  of  pood  feeling. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  today  are 
designed  to  indicate  my  conviction  that 
the  energy  crisis  is  very  much  a  crisis; 
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that  it  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time; 
that  it  has  many  facets  and  requires 
many  solutions;  and  that  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  citizens  have  roles 
to  play. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  said.  As  we 
cope  with  this  problem,  the  Government 
must  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  equity.  No 
region  must  be  made  to  bear  an  unequal 
brunt  of  any  energy  shortage.  Similarly, 
the  little  man — men  like  the  independ- 
ent gasoline  dealers — must  not  be  pushed 
to  the  wall  by  these  problems.  Too  often 
in  American  life  public  policy  in  time 
of  difficulty  has  made  it  possible  for  tlie 
big  organization  to  survive  while  the 
little  man  has  been  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  Government  must  not  let  this 
happen  now. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  amaz- 
ing to  realize  that  this  Nation  repre- 
sents only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, yet  we  use  almost  35  percent  of 
the  world's  fossil  fuel  resources.  If  we 
continue  at  the  rate  we  are  going  now — 
and  after  all.  everyone  got  here  either 
by  way  of  the  automobile,  bus,  airplane, 
or  train,  and  they  all  use  some  kind  of 
distillate  fossil  fuel — and  if  we  continue 
at  the  rate  we  are  going,  between  now 
and  1985  we  will  have  to  increase  the 
sources  of  supply  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  70  percent.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  today  we  utilize  from  foreign 
.sources  5  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  a 
day:  and  between  now  and  1985,  we  will 
have  to  increase  the  Imports  of  fossil 
fuels  into  the  United  States  from  5  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  to  15  million  barrels 
a  day. 

Mr.  President,  one  distinct  advantage 
in  taking  part  in  this  energy  colloquy  on 
its  second  day  is  having  the  benefit  of 
the  remarks  made  by  my  colleagues  dur- 
ing the  first  session.  The  June  28,  1973, 
Congressional  Record  contains  29  pages 
of  comment  expressing  their  concern 
and  offering  solution  for  this  national 
problem.  I  am  very  proud  of  being  a  U.S. 
Senator  and  this  pride  grows  when  I  see 
the  Members  of  this  body  close  ranks  In 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  solve  a  problem 
which  poses  as  real  a  threat  to  our 
way  of  life  as  has  any  we  have  experi- 
enced in  my  lifetime.  Whenever  this  Na- 
tion is  threatened  from  within  or  from 
an  external  force,  we  have  been  able  to 
set  aside  parochial  and  personal  differ- 
ences in  order  to  preserve  our  heritage. 
While  I  do  not  suggest  a  real  threat  to 
our  national  boundaries,  I  believe  most 
sincerely  that  there  is  a  very  real  threat 
to  America  as  we  know  it  and  that  this 
threat  is  not  limited  to  these  boundaries. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  America  Is  weak  and 
that  because  of  certain  internal  prob- 
lems which  exist,  her  Congress  and  her 
President  cannot  cope  with  a  situation 
which  threatens  the  very  monetary 
standard  upon  which  almost  all  nations 
have  depended  for  so  long. 

To  these  individuals  both  at  home  and 
abroad  I  say  that  America  is  a  winner 
and  a  leader  of  winners  and  now  is  the 
time  to  "Buy  America"  not  "Sell 
America"  because  I  believe  we  have  "bot- 
tomed out"  and  we  most  certainly  have 
come  to  grips  with  our  problems  and  we 
will  solve  these  problems.  Let  those  who 


question  the  value  of  our  dollar  make  no 
mistake  about  that.  I  personally  believe 
that  many  foreign  powers  want  us  to 
solve  our  problems.  I  believe  that  many 
nations  look  to  America  as  the  bulwark 
upon  which  they  themselves  have  tangi- 
bly and  intangibly  built  their  hope  for 
the  future.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  our- 
selves short.  That  is  why  I  say  the  time 
to  "Buy  America"  is  now.  Buy  into  our 
own  ability  to  develop  from  within.  We 
still  have  the  .same  abilities  we  have  al- 
ways had. 

Unfortunately  I  believe  that  the  con- 
fidence that  tlie  people  have  in  us  as 
politicians  and  in  our  President  has  been 
shaken  to  some  degree.  I  believe  that  to 
ignore  our  new  status  would  make  us 
unworthy,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  restore 
even  the  sm.Tllest  degree  of  confidence 
loss. 

I  h?  ve  stated  on  the  floor  of  this  cham- 
ber that  power,  strength,  vigor  and  reso- 
lution are  all  synonymous  with  energy.  I 
added  to  that  list  one  word — America.  I 
believe  most  sincerely  that  to  the  free 
world  America  has  always  represented 
strength,  power  and  above  all  energy. 

Why  is  this  true  and  how  did  it  come 
about — if  I  were  to  select  one  basic  rea- 
.son  that  this  republic  has  developed  into 
a  great  world  power  I  would  have  to  say 
that  it  has  been  the  abundance  of  nat- 
ural resources  which  pronde  unlimited 
amounts  of  inexpensive  energy  fuel.  This 
distinct  advantage  coupled  with  an  ideal 
handed  down  from  our  founding  fathers, 
which  we  have  chosen  to  develop  and  de- 
fend, has  given  us  a  nation  which  enjoys 
freedom  and  a  standard  of  living  never 
before  present  on  this  globe.  The  ideal 
remains  with  us.  but  we  now  face  the 
realization  that  the  energy  fuel  is  not  un- 
limited and  with  this  realization  comes 
the  disagreeable  fact  that  it  is  no  longer 
cheap. 

Unfortunately  over  the  past  few  years 
we  have  come  to  depend  on  others  outside 
our  boundaries  to  provide  us  with  an 
ever  increasing  amount  of  energy  fuels. 
This  practice  while  providing  fuels  clean- 
er and  more  eflficient  than  some  of  our 
own  domestic  fuels  has  placed  us  in  their 
debt  to  a  degree  that  we  have  severely 
weakened  our  currency.  We  can  no  long- 
er pay  the  price  for  this  easy  way  out.  The 
decision  we  face  is  very  simple.  We  must 
find  ways  to  produce  and  use  all  our  do- 
mestic natural  resources.  We  must  ac- 
cept the.se  natural  resources  in  the  form 
in  which  they  exist — not  in  the  form  in 
which  we  wish  they  existed.  It  is  our 
problem  to  effect  the  desired  conversion 
from  so  called  dirty  fuel  to  clean  fuel. 

We  can  gasify  coal. 

We  can  liquefy  coal. 

We  c;^.n  desulfurize  coal. 

We  can  control  oxide  emissions. 

We  can  develop  our  oil  sands  and 
shales. 

We  can  safely  generate  electrical  power 
from  nuclear  energy. 

We  can  develop  trecthermal  and  solar 
sources. 

However,  in  so  doing  we  must  not 
sacrifice  our  soals  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  healthful  environment  for 
all  the  people  of  this  country.  Thi.s  is  not 
an  impossible  task  and  we  have  taken 
important,  if  belated  and  minimal,  steps 
to  see  that  it  is  accomplished. 


We  have  seen  a  marked  change  in  a  72- 
day  period.  When  one  compares  the 
energy  statements  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  18  and  June  29  of  this  year, 
aside  from  the  establishment  of  an 
Energy  Policy  Office  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  he  is  struck  by 
one  other  significant  change.  That 
change  being  the  President's  realization 
that  it  is  essential  that  dynamic  Federal 
research  and  development  programs  be 
initiated  immediately.  As  I  criticized  his 
decision  of  April  18  for  the  lack  of  re- 
search and  development  programs,  I 
equally  applauded  his  announcement  of 
June  29. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  must  move  for- 
ward on  these  essential  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  we  must  be  most 
careful  in  avoiding  what  I  choose  to  call 
self  inflicted  wounds.  I  refer  to  those 
well  meaning  actions  taken  by  segments 
of  our  Government  which  are  above  and 
beyond  realistic  goals  and  which  tend  to 
create  undue  hardship  on  the  energy 
industry  by  requiring  accelerated  and  in- 
creased environmental  .standards  which 
exceed  our  technological  capability. 

When  State  implementation  plans  un- 
der the  Clean  Air  Act  go  into  effect  be- 
tween now  and  1975,  they  will  specify  the 
new  source  performance  standard  of  0.6 
pounds  of  sulfur  per  million  B.t.u.  This 
will  require  in  the  absence  of  other  con- 
trol means  the  u.se  of  "east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi" coal  containing  less  than  0.7  per- 
cent sulfur.  Unfortunately,  this  coal  is 
scarce.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  esti- 
mates that  only  8  percent  of  the  coal 
reserves  in  this  area  of  the  country  could 
meet  the  requirements. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  above  limits 
on  new  plants,  I  am  concerned  about 
how  we  can  burn  coal  and  meet  the  lim- 
its being  imposed  on  existing  units.  Al- 
though the  limits  established  by  the 
EPA  call  for  meeting  the  primary  stand- 
ards by  July  1,  1975,  as  directed  by  Con- 
gress, the  States  are  calling  for  the  sec- 
ondary standards  to  be  met  by  the  same 
date.  This  requirement  makes  it  even 
more  imperative  that  we  devote  increased 
effort  to  the  problems  of  desulfurization 
and  stack  cleaning. 

The  Federal  Register  of  May  31,  1972, 
quoted  the  EPA  as  follows: 

The  State  Implementation  plans  to  control 
SOi  (sulfur  oxides),  generally  have  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  mandates  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  plans  provide  for  meeting  by  1975 
primary  air  quality  standards  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  health.  In  most, 
cases,  the  States  determined  1975  to  be  the 
"reasonable  time"  allowed  by  the  act  to  meet 
the  secondary  air  quality  standards  for  SO> 
which  are  designed  to  protect  the  public 
welfare.  Fuel  combustion  regulations  were  de- 
signed to  achieve  both  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary standards  by  the  1975  date.  In  most 
States  these  emission  regulations  were  made 
to  apply  statewide,  without  regard  to  the 
differing  air  quality  In  regions  within  the 
State. 

EPA  added  the  comment: 

It  Is  clear  that  achieving  these  rigorous 
State  standards  in  the  time  prescribed  would 
significantly  enhance  air  quality  In  many 
areas  of  the  Nation,  as  contemplated  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  However,  In  addition  to  re- 
viewing the  effectiveness  of  each  State  Im- 
plementation plan,  this  agency  (EPA)  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  an  obligation 
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to  assess  the  Impact  of  the  various  plans 
in  the  aggregate.  From  this  standpoint,  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  complete  imple- 
mentation of  the  plans  as  submitted  may 
not  be  attainable  in  the  time  prescribed. 

By  this  statement  EPA  admits  the  real 
possibility  that,  under  current  conditions 
in  the  domestic  and  world  fuel  markets, 
all  aspects  of  the  State  plans  in  the  ag- 
gregate cannot  be  achieved  by  1975  de- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  both  Government 
and  the  private  sector.  If  this  is  true  then 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  "best 
effort"  must  be  increased.  It  is  just  not 
the  American  way  to  accept  defeat  with- 
out an  extensive  counter  effort. 

I  understand  that  EPA  has  been  com- 
pleting its  studies  of  the  aggregate  situ- 
ation to  enable  them  to  suggest  neces- 
sary compliance  schedule  changes  to  the 
States.  Such  changes  would  include  the 
modification  of  federally  promulgated 
regulations  for  achievement  of  the  pri- 
mary standards — health  related — by 
July  1,  1975. 1  will  study  this  report  very 
carefully  and  I  suggest  it  be  finalized  at 
the  earliest  date  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  so,that  we  may  all 
better  understand  the  problems  ahead 
and  the  proposals  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. 

According  to  the  EPA,  the  States  most 
likely  to  be  affected  by  this  shortage  of 
clean  fuels  include  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Georgia,  and  New  York,  but  others  will 
also  need  to  consider  the  availability  of 
fuels  in  developing  compliance  schedules. 
On  June  7,  1973,  Dr.  Fri,  Acting  Admin- 
istrator, EPA,  highlighted  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  statement 
by  Dr.  Fri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  ball 
clearly  is  in  the  States'  court,  and  the 
Governors  of  these  States  are  calling  the 
shots.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Carl  Bagge,  National 
Coal  Association,  which  he  delivered  to 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  on 
June  22  of  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  his  ap- 
peal to  the  Governors  Mr.  Bagge  urged 
them  to  assist  the  President's  energy  pro- 
gram by  deferring  the  implementation  of 
the  secondary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards. He  also  urged  them  to  adopt  regu- 
latory policies  which  would  encourage 
investment  in  the  utilization  of  coal  as  a 
fuel  for  electric  power  generation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  invite 
attention  to  still  another  energy  prob- 
lem which  could  well  fall  into  the  self- 
inflicted  wound  category.  I  refer  to  the 
recent  decision  by  the  President  to  in- 
stitute a  60-day  freeze,  and  the  imple- 
menting action  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  which  prevents  domestic  refin- 
ers from  passing  through  all  increases 
in  the  foreign  crude  oil  cost  not  hereto- 
fore recovered.  This  single  action  has 


had  a  very  severe  impact  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  crude  deficient  independent 
refiners  who  must  bid  for  and  pay  the 
going  price  for  cinide  they  purchase  out- 
side the  United  States.  You  will  note 
that  I  limit  this  comment  to  the  crude 
deficient  refiners,  as  their  problem  dif- 
fers markedly  from  that  faced  by  the 
integrated  company  v,hich  produces, 
transports  and  refines  its  own  crude. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
some  petroleum  products.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  shortage  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine but  it  exists  and  must  be  reck- 
oned with.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
shortage  we  are  encouraging  all  refin- 
eries to  increase  the  amount  of  petrol- 
eum products  available  to  the  American 
consumer.  This  is  a  noble  goal,  and  I 
applaud  it.  What  is  unbelievable  to  me 
are  the  stumbling  blocks  that  we  place 
in  the  road  of  such  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  which  is  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  this  goal.  What  we  are 
saying  to  the.se  refineries  is  that  while 
we  recognize  that  they  have  no  control 
over  the  increased  price  they  must  pay 
for  imported  crude  oil  they  must  con- 
tinue to  experience  restraint  in  the  re- 
covery of  these  additional  costs  in  the 
prices  they  are  permitted  to  charge  for 
the  refined  product.  These  restraints  dis- 
coui'age  domestic  supplies.  Without  this 
crude  the  refinery  does  not  produce  to 
capacity.  At  a  time  when  we  need  a 
marked  increase  in  new  refining  capabil- 
ity to  meet  our  requirements,  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose  the  production  capa- 
bility of  our  existing  refineries. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  argue  with  industry  when  it  curtails 
its  import  program.  I  agree  that  certain 
costs  can  be  absorbed  by  industry,  but  I 
also  realize  that  industry  cannot  afford 
to  "carry"  the  consumer  to  an  unlimited 
degree.  The  policy  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  refuse  to  recognize  any  dis- 
tinction between  foreign  crude  oil  which 
is  entirely  free  of  U.S.  price  controls  and 
crude  oil  of  U.S.  origin  which  is  subject 
to  such  controls,  must  be  corrected. 

I  submit  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  refineries  dependent  upon  ever  in- 
creasing volumes  of  foreign  supplies  of 
crude  oil  can  continue  to  absorb  such 
massive  increases  in  costs. 

Most  off-shore  crude  oil  production  is 
owned  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
international  oil  companies  which  are 
fully  integrated  into  transportation,  re- 
fining, and  marketing,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  These  companies 
have  suffered  no  cost  increase  even  re- 
motely comparable  to  the  cost  increase 
incurred  by  the  crude  deficient  refineries 
who  must  pay  the  going  rate  on  the  for- 
eign market  as  well  as  for  increased 
tanker  charter  costs.  The  supply  difficul- 
ties of  the  crude  deficient  independents 
and  their  dependency  on  foreign  supply 
is  further  compounded  by  declining 
domestic  production  and  cancellation  of 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  domestic 
crude  oil  from  major  oil  companies. 

I  believe  that  the  Council's  policy  is 
unfair  in  that  it  does  not  recognize  the 
difference  between  the  crude  deficient  in- 
dependent refineries  and  the  integrated 
industry.  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  inequity  will  be  to  increase  concen- 


tration in  the  oil  industry  and  thus 
weaken  the  competitive  thrust  of  the 
crude  deficient  independent  oil  com- 
panies which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  price 
to  the  pubhc  over  many  years. 

In  addition  to  the  crude  importation 
problem  is  a  problem  in  the  pricing  of 
imports  of  refined  products.  The  prices 
of  these  products,  particularly  gasoline 
and  heating  oil  are  generally  higher  than 
the  established  ceiling  prices  for  similar 
domestic  products.  Until  just  a  few  days 
ago,  July  3.  1973,  it  appeared  that  high- 
er costs  of  foreign  imports  could  be 
pa.ssed  on  only  to  those  customers  ac- 
tually receiving  such  products.  This  pro- 
cedure created  a  .severe  geographical  dis- 
crimination against  purchasers  located 
ill  areas  supplied  by  such  imports.  Con- 
sequently suppliers  were  blocked  in  their 
efforts  to  supplement  domestic  supplies 
by  the  purchase  of  refined  products  from 
foreign  markets. 

On  July  3.  1973.  there  was  some  evi- 
dence that  the  COLC  had  recognized 
this  problem.  On  that  date  it  circulated 
CLC-315 — questions  and  answers  No.  15. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  this  document.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  Council's  action,  and  I  hope  that  the 
problem  can  be  solved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  as  you  will 
note  the  answers  to  questions  Nos.  5 
and  7  of  this  document  purport  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  oil  companies  to 
"roll  in"  the  price  of  refined  foreign 
petroleum  products  into  their  domes- 
tic pool  price.  At  first  glance  it  would 
seem  that  this  interpretation  would  cor- 
rect the  difficulty  faced  by  these  refiners. 
Unfortunately  this  may  not  be  the  case. 
A  serious  question  remains  as  to  whether 
a  supplier  may  average  his  costs  of  the 
imported  refined  petroleum  products 
over  his  total  sales  of  like  products  in  the 
event  he  has  already  passed  through 
other  increased  costs  up  to  the  1.5  per- 
cent now  permitted.  If  tiiis  cannot  be 
done  then  the  basic  problem  remains. 
We  are  faced  with  an  apparent  failure 
of  the  COLC  to  distinguish  between 
those  products  which  are  under  domes- 
tic price  control  and  foreign  products 
over  which  there  are  no  domestic 
controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  at  this 
point  that  some  people  in  the  United 
States  wonder  why  these  companies  are 
sending  their  refined  fuels  to  Europe.  It 
does  not  take  an  astute  mathematician 
to  figure  that  out.  He  can  sell  it  in  the 
United  States  at  18  or  19  cents,  and  in 
Europe  at  26  cents.  28  cents,  and  30 
cents.  On  the  European  Continent  the 
lowest  price  is  in  Great  Britain  which  is 
77  cents  a  gallon  and  the  highest  price  is 
in  Greece  at  SI. 14  cents  a  gallon. 

It  appears  from  published  reports  that 
there  are  quantities  of  casoline  and 
fuel  oil  available  from  offshore  sources 
which  could  relieve  in  var>'ing  degrees 
the  present  production  shortages  in 
evidence  on  the  east  coast  and  in  mid- 
continent  areas.  These  shortages  are  a 
particular  burden   to   the   independent 
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refineries  and  marketers  who  are  not 
presently  able  to  obtain  adequate  domes- 
tic production  supplies  to  satisfy  their 
needs. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  present  COLC 
regulations  regarding  importation  of  off- 
shore petroleum  products  remain  un- 
clear, and  unless  the  right  of  importers 
to  average  the  higher  costs  of  foreign 
products  over  all  their  sales  of  like  prod- 
ucts without  the  restraints  applicable  to 
sales  of  domestic  products  is  clearly  es- 
tablished, these  regulations  will  continue 
to  operate  as  a  real  and  economically 
unsurmountable  barrier  preventing  the 
importation  of  these  sorely  needed  prod- 
ucts. This  appraisal  of  the  situation  is 
confirmed  by  an  article  in  the  London 
Financial  Times  of  July  4,  1973,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that — 

The  threatened  loss  of  petrol  Imports  from 
Europe  to  the  U.S.  has  so  far  failed  to  ma- 
terialize and  there  are  signs  that  petrol 
stocks  In  Europe  are  reaching  capacity  at 
this  time.  .  .  .  The  situation,  however,  has 
been  somewhat  distorted  by  price  controls 
by  consumer  governments  .  .  .  controls  In 
the  U.S.  .  .  .  have  made  It  uneconomic  for 
unporters  to  buy  petrol  at  the  nigh  Euro- 
pean spot  prices  and  bring  It  back  to  the 
U.S.  so  that  actual  exports  of  products  from 
Europe  to  America  have  been  seriously  small 
this  year. 

It  is  good  to  remove  all  uncertainty  in 
this  matter  so  that  regulatory  barriers 
alone  will  not  block  access  to  essential 
off-shore  supplies. 

To  obtain  a  clarification  of  this  mat- 
ter I  have  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  COLC. 

I  request  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  4.1 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  energy- 
Industry  today  faces  a  problem  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  credibility  with 
the  public  and  with  the  Congress.  The 
problem  Is  not  unlike  our  own  problems 
which  I  addressed  at  the  begirming  of 
my  remarks. 

The  other  day  in  the  newspaper  I  read 
an  account  of  a  service  station  operator 
selling  gasoline  at  90  cents  a  gallon.  This 
isolated  price  increase,  generated  by  the 
whim  of  an  individual  proprietor,  was 
his  way  of  determining  how  much  mark- 
up the  market  would  stand.  I  surmise  that 
the  customer  who  purchased  the  product 
was  the  victim  of  a  process  which  has 
conditioned  him  to  believe  that  one  way 
or  the  other  the  energy  companies  are 
"going  to  get  you."  They  may  do  it  with 
a  false  shortage  or  they  may  do  it  with 
a  squeeze  on  independents — but  they  are 
'•going  to  get  you." 

I  believe  that  we  here  in  the  Congress, 
along  with  the  President,  share  the  blame 
with  the  energy  industry  for  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  have  placed  the  con- 
sumer. I  do  not  deny  that  individual  ac- 
tions which  have  created  this  problem 
have  been  well  meaning  and  were  de- 
signed to  improve  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental welfare  of  the  people  of 
America.  I  could  cite  many  legislative 
decisions,  ranging  from  our  offshore 
leasing  program  through  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  down  to  the  Deep  Mine  Coal 


Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  which, 
while  improving  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  environment  in  which  we  work  and 
live,  have  also  had  side  effects  which  have 
reduced  the  production  and  consumption 
of  available  energy  fuels.  I  do  not  propose 
that  we  abandon  these  goals,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  mu.st  consider  the  total  im- 
pact that  they  are  having  on  us  ail.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  call  an  imme- 
diate lialt  to  our  petroleum  importation 
program.  I  do  propose  that  we  expend 
effort  to  develop  our  domestic  capability 
to  a  degree  that  we  are  no  longer  depend- 
ent on  a  foreign  power  for  our  energy 
fuels.  Only  then  can  we  be  sure  of  our 
status  as  a  world  power. 

I  submit  that  the  development  of  our 
domestic  capability  is  rooted  in  a  dynam- 
ic research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  the  lead  in  this  program 
and  industry  must  participate.  Only 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  energj'  in- 
dustry can  we  solve  this  problem. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  President's 
message  wliich  contains  this  proposal. 
We  have  had  for  some  time  legislative 
proposals  of  a  similar  nature.  Very  soon 
I  intend  to  propose  legislation  which  will 
provide  the  funds  in  the  amounts  which 
both  have  recognised  are  necessary  to 
establish  these  vital  programs.  The  93d 
Congress  can  make  this  possible — we 
have  already  accepted  the  challenge — in 
the  months  remaining  let  us  provide  the 
answers. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks, and  I  yield  back  whatever  re- 
mainder I  may  have  or  whatever  re- 
mainder of  my  time  was  made  available 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Exhibit  1 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Robert  W.  Fri, 

Acting     Administrator.     Environmental 

Protection  Agency 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  .ind  members 
of  the  Committee.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  many 
economic,  political,  and  environmental  ram- 
ifications that  attend  the  use  of  coal  as  an 
energy  source. 

The  principal  dilemma  posed  by  coal  is  Its 
dual  status  as  our  most  abundant  domestic 
fuel  and  as  one  of  our  major  sources  of 
envlronmenral  degradation.  Thus,  against  the 
benefits  that  would  be  chalked  up  In  tbe  areas 
of  national  security,  balance  of  trade,  and 
economic  well-being  from  an  Increased  use 
of  coal,  we  must  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  ledger  the  increased  costs 
to  our  land,  water,  skies,  and  health  as  addi- 
tional coal  is  mined  and  then  burned. 

Howe%-er,  In  contrast  to  many,  we  do  not 
consider  the  dilemma  Irreconcilable.  There 
are  emerging  technologies  that  we  feel  will 
allow  for  the  expanded  use  of  coal  to  meet 
our  nation's  future  energy  needs.  But,  before 
turning  to  these  technologies,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is.  as  the  Committee's 
background  paper  calls  it.  a  .'ihort  to  mid-term 
"liquidity  crisis"  In  the  use  of  coal. 

It  is  to  these  short  term  diflirultles  that  I 
would  like  first  to  turn  my  attention,  for  if 
coal  is  to  be  relied  on  a.s  a  long-run  answer 
to  our  energy  needs,  it  must  also  survive 
in  the  short-run. 

The  crux  of  the  present  problem  from  an 
environmental  standpoint  is  the  dlfHculty 
stationary  sources  using  high  sulfur  coal, 
particularly  utilities  and  Industrial  plants, 
have  In  meeting  the  sulfur  oxide  standards 
Imposed  by  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Under  the  Act, 


the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is  di- 
rected to  set  ambient  air  quality  standards 
that  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare. 
Standards  protecting  health  are  called  pri- 
mary standards  while  those  concerned  with 
welfare — such  as  the  impact  of  pollutants  on 
crops — are  called  secondary  standards.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  new  source  standards  that 
apply  to  all  new  power  plants  regardless  of 
location  or  ambient  air  quality. 

The  Act  goes  on  to  require  that  the  States 
meet  the  primary  standards  by  1975  and  the 
stricter  secondary  standards  within  a  "rea- 
sonable time."  Under  the  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  In  certain  circumstances  and 
upon  application  from  the  Governor  grant  a 
two-year  extension  of  the  1975  deadline  for 
meeting  primary  standards.  To  achieve  these 
standards.  States  must  submit  Implementa- 
tion plans  to  the  Environmental  I»rotectlon 
Agency  for  review  and  approval.  To  date, 
these  State  plans  have  evinced  two  charac- 
teristics of  extreme  importance.  First,  many 
have  chosen  1975  as  a  "reasonable  time"  to 
meet  the  more  stringent  secondary  stand- 
ards la  addition  to  the  primary  standards. 
Secondly,  numerous  States  have  Imposed 
State-wide  emission  regulations  that  ignore 
differences  in  air  quality  between  regions 
wlihln  the  State.  This  means  that  scarce  low 
sulfur  fuels  may  be  used  Indiscriminately 
throughout  a  State  rather  than  in  areas  of 
greatest  need. 

In  order  to  meet  State  sulfur  standards, 
several  options  are  open  to  existing  sta- 
tionary sources  burning  high  sulfur  coal. 
First,  they  may  burn  "clean  fuels"  such  as 
low  sulfur  coal.  Secondly,  they  may  Install 
stack  gas  cleaning  equipment  that  Is  being 
commercially  developed.  The  same  choice 
!.•>  also  required  of  new  sources.  The  crunch 
comes  In  that  our  study  of  the  problem  In- 
dicites  that  there  simply  will  not  be  enough 
clean  fuels  or  reliably  demonstrated  stack 
gas  cleaning  equipment  available  to  meet 
both  primary  and  secondary  standards  by 
1975  for  coal-burning  combustion  sources. 
This  finding  holds  true  even  If  we  employ 
the  most  favorable  assumptions  regarding 
increased  production  or  the  opening  up  of 
new  sources  of  these  "clean  fuels." 

This  gap  between  the  "clean  fuels"  need- 
ed and  those  available  has  been  branded  the 
"clean  fuels  deficit."  Various  estimates  are 
available  as  to  the  size  of  this  deficit,  but 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  es- 
timate of  the  deficit,  which  is  the  lowest  of 
current  estimates,  is  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  1975  gap  equivalent  to  at  least  100 
milUon  tons  of  coal,  or  about  one-sixth  of 
tiie  coal  currently  used. 

Our  reason  for  concern  over  this  deficit 
Is  that  it  Jeopardizes  the  achievement  of  the 
all  important  health -based  primary  standard. 
The  reason  behind  this  Is  that  meeting 
the  more  stringent  secondary  standards 
would  result  In  fuel  shifts  by  large  coal- 
burning  Installations  to  low  sulfur  oil  or  gas 
or  in  their  use  of  increased  quantities  of 
low  sulfur  coal.  This  could  effectively  deny 
these  scarce  low  sulfur  fuels  to  those  who 
may  require  them  to  meet  the  prlmarv 
standards.  Thus,  high  priority  areas  that 
may  desperately  need  low  sulfiu-  fuels  to 
meet  primary  standards  may  find  them- 
selves unable  to  procure  these  clean  fuels 
since  they  will  be  siphoned  off  to  meet  sec- 
ondary standards  elsewhere. 

Thus  we  have  reached  something  of  an 
Ironic  Impasse.  The  States,  assisted  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  by  fully 
responding  to  the  spirit  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  in  their  desire  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  their  citizens,  have  by  their 
aggregate  response  collectively  generated  a 
situation  which  imperils  the  attainment  of 
the  primary  standard.  F^Irthe^m^re.  their  re- 
sponse threatens  the  economic  health  of  the 
high-sulfur  coal  Industry,  endangers  the 
Jobs  of  26,000  men  who  mine  such  coal,  en- 
courages the  wasteful  use  of  scarce  sulfur- 
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free  natural  gases  In  industrial  boilers,  and 
places  pressure  on  our  balance  of  payments 
through  the  Importation  of  oil. 

But  despite  the  gravity  of  the  problem, 
there  are  some  grounds  for  hope.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  optimism, 
which  others  may  not  share,  is  predicated  on 
our  belief  that  there  are  sufficient  supplies 
of  clean  fuels  to  meet  the  primary  standards 
provided  State  sulfur  regulations  are  no  more 
stringent  than  required  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards. In  order  to  help  funnel  available  low 
sulfur  fuels  to  areas  that  need  such  fuel  to 
meet  primary  standards,  we  have  Initiated, 
and  the  President's  Energy  message  has  en- 
dorsed, a  policy  tabbed  as  our  "Clean  Fuels 
Policy." 

Briefly  stated,  our  objective  is  to  discour- 
age the  use  of  scarce  supplies  of  low  sulfur 
coal,  natural  gas,  or  low  sulfur  fuel  oil  unless 
such  steps  are  needed  to  meet  primary 
standards.  We  are  urging  States  to  review 
their  standards,  plans,  specifications,  and 
regulations  to  avoid  requirements  that  would 
conflict  with  this  policy. 

Although  promoting  the  production  of  low 
sulfur  fuels  and  stack  gas  cleaning  equip- 
ment is  a  crucial  Ingredient  of  this  scheme, 
the  lynchpln  of  this  policy  is  our  request  to 
the  States  that  they  locus  on  achieving  the 
primary  standard  first  and  then  phase  in  im- 
plementation of  the  secondary  standard. 
Along  with  providing  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion between  attainment  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  standards,  we  have  also  asked  the 
States  to  discourage  large-scale  fuel  shifts 
from  coal  to  other  fuels.  In  addition,  we  have 
adopted  a  variance  policy  to  permit  use  of 
oil  with  a  higher  sulfur  content  than  Is 
specified  In  Implementation  plans.  To  Imple- 
ment this  policy.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Regions  III,  IV,  and  V  which  en- 
compass much  of  the  East,  South,  and  mid- 
West,  where  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  com- 
bustion coal  is  consumed,  are  currently 
working  with  the  States  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  We  have  also  provided  technical  infor- 
mation to  each  Region  for  its  use  and  trans- 
mittal to  the  States.  At  this  time  we  are 
reviewing  the  need  for  additional  steps. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  our  "clean  fuels 
policy"  Is  designed  not  to  provide  a  final 
solution,  but  merely  to  buy  time  until  new 
sources  of  low  sulfur  fuel  and  Improved  stack 
gas  cleaning  equipment  In  quantity  are 
available.  In  this  regard,  I  would  urge  that 
the  Senate  take  quick  action  on  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  Mineral  Leasing  and 
Mined  Area  Protection  Acts,  both  of  which 
are  needed  to  bring  new  sources  of  low-sulfur 
coal  Into  production  while  assuring  that  the 
environment  is  fully  protected. 

While  our  "clean  fuels  policy"  serves  to  give 
coal  a  breathing  space  during  the  1970's,  It  Is 
to  a  variety  of  new  technologies  that  we  mu.st 
turn  our  attention  when  we  discuss  the  eu- 
vironmentally  sound  long-term  utilization  of 
coal. 

This  precise  Issue  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Stanley  Greenfield,  EPA's  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Research  and  Development,  before 
this  Committee  last  year,  and  Is  extenslvelv 
treated  In  our  forthcoming  longer  submittal 
for  the  record.  Therefore,  today  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  the  question  of  research  alterna- 
tives, especially  those  processes  that  would 
ease  our  dependence  on  oil  imports.  Three 
different  methods  of  accomplishing  this  are 
beiup  pursued.  The  first  Is  conversion  of  the 
coal  to  liquid  or  gaseous  fuels  prior  to  com- 
bustion, to  leave  pollution-causing  constit- 
uents In  residues.  Processes  that  are  being 
Investigated  Include  mechanical  rlear.lng 
low  BTU  gasification,  solvent  refining  and 
coal  liquefaction.  The  second  Is  redesign  of 
the  combustion  process.  The  technology 
under  consideration  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  includes  use  of  a  fluidlred 
bed  or  a  molten  Iron  bath.  Flnallv.  the  stack 
gases  may  be  treated  before  release  to  the 
environment.  There  are  a  number  of  stack 


gas  scrubbers  being  investigated  at  this  time, 
and  some  are  being  installed  at  power  plants. 

la  terms  of  research  alternatives,  utility 
stack  g.as  scrubbing  technology  Is  advancing 
to  the  point  of  commercial  application,  but 
there  are  still  problems  of  reliability,  solid 
waste  disposal,  and  environmental  degrada- 
tion that  must  be  resolved.  New  combustion 
technology  is  primarily  at  the  bench  test 
and  pilot  plant  stage,  and  will  require  much 
more  work  to  bring  It  to  commercial  success. 
In  addition,  pre-combustion  treatment  and 
stack-gas  scrubbing  both  have  the  advantage 
that  they  can  be  applied  to  existing  facilities. 

Iherefore.  one  of  the  most  urgent  coal  re- 
Be.Tch  priorities  Is  In  the  area  of  pre-com- 
bustion treatment,  which  Is  currently  at  the 
pilot  stage.  These  treated  fuels  could  be  read- 
ily utilized  In  current  power  plants  once  the 
methods  have  been  proved  out  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  Howe\er.  work  should  also  con- 
tinue on  combustion  technology  to  provide 
better  designs  for  plants  to  be  built  in  the 
future.  Other  areas  of  research  that  might 
also  reduce  the  demand  for  oil  imports  arc 
the  production  of  pipeline  quality  gas  and 
of  other  light  distillates  from  coal. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  the  carefully  crafted  approach  I  have 
outlined  this  morniaE  will  allow  the  orimary 
standards  to  be  achieved  on  time,  the  sec- 
ondary standards  to  be  implemented  in  a 
timely  fashion,  and,  with  the  successful  In- 
troduction of  the  technologies  discussed  here, 
coal  to  continue  to  be  available  as  a  major 
resource  In  etisuring  the  Republic  an  ade- 
quate energy  ba.se  as  It  enters  the  twenty- 
first  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared 
remarks.  I  will  now  be  happy  to  ar.swer  any 
questions  that  you  might  have. 


Exhibit  2 
Megawatts  or  Nega watts:    Governors,  the 

Choice  Is  Now  Your.s 
(An   address    by   Carl    E.   Bagge,   president, 

National  Coal  Association,  June  22,  1973) 

My  old  friend  and  law  school  classmate 
Governor  Bumpers,  our  host  for  this  Con- 
ference, distinguished  governors  of  the 
Southern  governors  conference,  their  staffs, 
and  guests: 

The  American  coal  industry  for  which  I 
have  the  singular  privilege  of  speaking  be- 
fore this  Governors  Conference  Is  today  In 
an  uncomfortably  ambiguous  position,  it  Is 
like  a  man  who  has  been  assured  of  a  hand- 
some legacy — if  he  can  survive  long  enough 
to  collect  It.  Most  energy  experts  have  esti- 
mated an  annual  coal  demand  of  one  to  one- 
and-one-half  billion  tons  by  1985 — trebling 
our  current  annual  production — and  at  the 
same  time  rigid  environmentalists  seem  de- 
termined that  for  the  American  coal  Indus- 
try there  will  be  no  tomorrow. 

I  congratulate  the  governors  of  our  South- 
ern states,  not  only  for  raising  the  problems 
of  energy  supply  to  the  highest  level  of  public 
concern,  but  especially  for  stressing  the  Im- 
mediacy of  tho?e  problems  by  focusing  on  the 
next  five  years.  Today  this"  is  not  popular. 
Limiting  your  re*,  lew  of  domestic  energy  sup- 
ply and  needs  to  the  next  five  years  niay 
deprive  you  governors  of  much  interesting 
speculation  and  fascinating  talk  about  how 
research  will  save  us,  but  it  will  provide 
you  a  practi-al  basis  for  action.  We  have  had 
enough  speculation.  Even  coal  research  today 
Is  popular.  But  it  is  practical  action  which 
is  urgently  needed  today. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  long-range 
view  of  energy — in  fact,  the  lack  of  compre- 
hensive national  energy  policy  planning  In 
the  past  Is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  our 
present  energy  troubles.  But  unless  we  make 
ft  fair  start  on  restoring  the  practical  na- 
tional energy  balance— not  within  the  next 
five  years,  but  now — we  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  dignity  of  making  sound  energy 
options  available  to  succeeding  generations. 


Unfortunately,  most  of  the  discussion  of  en- 
ergy today  Ignores  the  practical  necessities 
of  getting  from  where  we  are  to  where  we 
want  to  be.  And  I  feel  especially  privileced 
therefore  to  participate  in  a  governors  con- 
ference which,  while  it  may  not  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  solar  power,  may 
contribute  to  keeping  the  nation  hinged  to- 
gether and  running  for  the  next  five  years 
And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  critical 
period. 

If  current  public  uneasiness  about  the  reli- 
ability of  energy  supply  is  protracted,  the 
reasonable  popular  appeal  to  government  to 
do  something  could  degenerate  l::ro  the  orv 
"Do  anything!"  That  Is  not  a  favorable  cli- 
mate for  equitable  action:  it  can  nourish 
only  more  of  the  kind  of  pre.ssurized  reac- 
tion that  hns  already  dislointed  both  the 
logistics  and  the  economics  of  the  fuel  mar- 
ket in  the  pa.st.  And  we  should  have  learned 
something  from  the  past. 

Now.  therefore,  is  the  psvcholcglcal  mo- 
ment for  both  government  and  industrv  to 
be  absolutely  candid  with  the  energy  con- 
sumer, when  he  is  concerned  enough  about 
the  symptoms  of  an  energy  crisis  to  pav.  for 
the  first  time,  some  attention  to  basic  ca"uses 
The  first  thing  the  public  must  honestly  be 
told  la  that  If  It  Is  looklne  for  energy  afflu- 
ence, it  is  living  in  the  p.ast.  Immediately 
ahead  lies  a  struggle  for  bare  national  en- 
ergy sufficiency,  and  that  effort  will  be  com- 
pounded of  hard  choices. 

The  United  States  formerly  took  Its  fuel 
supply  for  granted— now  it  must  take  It 
wherever  it  can  get  it,  and  pav  more  for  It 
There  Is  simply  no  cheap  solution  to  the 
nation's  present  enormouslv  complicated  en- 
ergy predicament.  We  have  lived  long  enough 
and  well  enough  to  have  shrunk  our  fossil 
fuel  basis— oil  and  natural  gas  bv  accelerated 
attrition,  and  coal  bv  arbitrary  restraint— 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  intense  nuclear 
power  development  has  not  been  nearly 
enough  to  realize  the  old  optlmisti-  prf:.mls^ 
of  enough  cheap  power  to  make  the  deserts 
bloom. 

The  Nation  has  run  through  most  of  Its 
easily  claimed  Inheritance  of  pner"v  re- 
sources. As  naturally  acceptable  fuels  l^ecome 
more  difficult  to  find  and  develop,  production 
costs  go  up:  as  supplies  of  thase  fuels 
shorten,  prices  go  up.  That  Is  the  gist  of  the 
dismal  science  of  economics 

The  only  real  choice  we  have  tndav  is  nor 
between  sitting  on  our  energy  dollkrs  and 
spending  them,  but  between  investing  them 
for  the  best  and  .safest  return  to  our  do- 
mestic energy  economy  and  contributing 
them  to  foreign  fuel  producers  on  the  mere 
hope  of  buying  time  to  keep  our  Industrial 
machinery  running.  This  is  not  only  a  money 
choice — it  IS  a  matter  of  national  Integrity 
an  election  between  independence  In  energy 
and  subservience  in  International  and  mone- 
tary affairs. 

If  the  nation  !s  to  have  any  realistic  hope 
of  revitalizing  its  domestic  'energy  supply 
however,  it  must  start  playing  from"  strength 
by  using  coal  in  more  intellleent  proportion 
to  Its  unique  national  abundance.  Coal  re- 
serves—proved in  place  and  geographically 
well  located— comprise  88  per  cent  of  our 
known  total  fuel  deposits,  including  uranl- 
um.  yet  coal  annually  supplies  less  than  20 
per  cent  of  total  US.  energy  supply. 

In  short,  national  preference  has  settled 
on  the  fuels  in  shortest  reserve  to  do  the 
bulk  of  the  nation's  work,  to  the  wUlfui 
neglect  of  coal  with  its  plain  assurance  of 
hundreds  of  years  of  supply.  The  energy  con- 
sumer has  been  too  preoccupied  with  suiting 
his  fuel  convenience  to  be  concerned  about 
the  weakening  of  fuel  sufficiency— until  now. 

There  is  increasing  recognition  that  In- 
creased coal  production  and  utilization  is 
necessary  to  meet  rising  energy  demand— as 
a  major  primary  fuel  a.s  well  .is  a  vital  means 
of  stretching  out  our  domestic  oil  and  gas 
remainders  and  reducing  our  dependence  on 
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fuel  Imports.  President  Nixon  has  only  re- 
cenily  strongly  urged  increased  development 
and  use  of  coal  as  a  matter  of  highest  na- 
tional priority.  Congressional  leaders  today 
are  vying  with  the  Administration  to  in- 
crease federal  spending  on  coal  research  and 
development,  and  earlier  this  month  the 
National  Governors  Conference  heard  urgent 
calls  from  the  chief  executives  of  Southern 
and  other  states  for  immediate  and  effective 
nationwide  programs  to  Improve  coal  pro- 
duction and  utilization. 

In  one  important  sense,  these  sources  of 
coal  support  are  listed  in  climactic  order. 
The  Federr.l  Government  must  provide  long- 
range  coal  help — funding  the  major  part  of 
the  huge  program  needed  to  advance  the 
technology  of  coal  production  and  utiliza- 
tion through  research.  But  it  is  the  governors 
of  our  states  who  today  hold  the  decision- 
making power  either  to  strengthen  the 
American  coal  industry  to  meet  Its  tremen- 
dous future  challenge  or  to  chop  away  at 
present  major  marlcets  that  are  essential  to 
the  industry's  economic  viability  and  ex- 
Istency.  For  we  cannot  as  a  nation  be  mes- 
merized by  the  newly  discovered  need  for 
coal  research  while  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  American  coal  industry  Is  today  being 
decimated  and  virtually  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence by  government  flat. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  absolutely  cru- 
cial role  of  the  states  in  Implementing  the 
federal  Clean  Air  Act.  principally  by  Its 
requirements  for  Implementing  stringent  air 
quality  standards  by  focusing  on  the  sulfur 
content  of  fuels.  The  obvious  effect  of  the 
federal  Clean  Air  Act  today  is  a  throttling 
constriction  of  coal  use  In  electric  utility 
and  Industrial  markets  because  the  bulk  of 
normal  coal  supplied  to  those  markets  In  the 
eastern  half  of  the  nation  simply  cannot 
naturally  meet  the  sulfur  standards  through 
the  methodology  Imposed  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

To  say  that  the  bulk  of  current  coal  sup- 
ply could  be  banished  by  sulfur  limits  Is 
r»ally  understating  the  case.  Data  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  show  that  only  8  per 
cent  of  coal  reserves  east  of  the  Mississippi 
could  be  burned  under  EPA's  irrational 
benchmark  limit  of  0.7  per  cent  sulfur  con- 
tent without  additional  means  of  controlling 
sulfur  oxide  emissions. 

The  sheer  gravity  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
crushing  enough  to  raise  new  alarm  about 
the  Impact  of  some  of  Its  provisions — and 
their  overzealous  enforcement — on  the  na- 
tion's already  deteriorating  fuel  supply.  But 
while  the  Federal  Government — from  the 
President  on  down — Is  now  clearly  anxious 
to  temper  the  potentially  disastrous  effects 
of  Its  own  law,  most  of  the  states  have  moved 
toward  all-out  enforcement  far  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

The  Act  requires  the  states  to  meet  the 
primary  or  health-related  sulfur  standards 
by  1975,  and  the  even  stricter  secondary  or 
welfare-related  standards  within  what  the 
law  calls  a  "reasonable  time."  The  states  were 
required  to  spell  out  to  EPA's  satisfaction 
how  they  planned  to  achieve  those  standards. 
It  Is  evident  now  that  EPA  got  more  than  It 
bargained  for  from  the  states,  which  were  left 
their  sovereignty  In  the  matter  once  they 
passed  the  federal  test. 

In  his  recent  Energy  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  took  note  of  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  the  states'  overzealous  action 
In  requiring  compliance  with  secondary  air 
standards  In  1976.  He  warned  that  unless  this 
state  policy  Is  reversed.  It  would  prevent  the 
utilization  of  155  million  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually, which  would  force  an  Increase  In 
demand  for  oil  of  1.6  million  barrels  per  day, 
with  an  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  $1.5  billion  annually.  He  pointed  cut 
that.  "If  we  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  In  a  Judicious  manner,  care- 
fully meeting  the  primary,  health-related 
standards,  but  not  moving  la  a  precipitous 


way  toward  meeting  the  secondary  stand- 
ards, then  we  should  be  able  to  use  virtually 
all  of  that  coal  which  would  otherwise  go  un- 
used." He  strongly  supported  the  policy  of 
states  deferring  secondary  ambient  stand- 
ards. 

Although  the  President  in  his  Energy  Mes- 
sage declared  that  the  "highest  national 
priority"  must  be  given  to  increased  coal 
utilization,  he  clearly  left  the  implementa- 
tion of  that  policy  directly  in  the  liands  of 
the  governors  of  the  states.  He  did  this  in 
two  significant  respects:  First,  he  delegated 
to  the  t'overnors  the  responsibility  for  alter- 
ing air  quality  standards  so  as  to  meet  our 
now  obvious  limitation  on  fuel  supply;  and 
second,  he  left  to  the  governors,  through 
their  utility  regulatory  commissions,  the 
Initiative  for  formulating  a  regulatory  policy 
which  would  stimulate  utUities  to  make  the 
pollution  control  investments  essential  to 
encouraging  the  increased  utilization  of 
coal. 

Thus,  the  Administration  has  placed 
sqtiarely  on  the  governors  the  responsibility 
for  putting  this  priority  for  increased  coal 
utilization  to  work;  and  it  is  in  ihe  context 
of  this  Presidential  decision  that  I  appear  be- 
fore you  today  pleading  ou  behalf  ol  the 
American  coal  Industry  for  the  kind  of  re- 
sponsible leader.shlp  that  is  urgently  required 
of  each  of  the  governors  of  the  several  states 
In  order  to  achieve  this  newly  defined  na- 
tional goal.  The  President  has  indeed  now 
lobbed  the  resolution  of  this  crucial  part  of 
the  energy  crisis  into  your  court. 

But  there  exists  no  mechanism  other  than 
the  courageous  and  farslghted  decision- 
making of  the  governors  to  bring  this  resolu- 
tion about.  Since  the  President's  Energy 
Message,  there  has  been  little  evidence  that 
lawmakers  in  either  the  states  or  the  local 
communities,  which  have  accepted  even 
higher  air  quality  standards  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  have  taken  any  action  to 
comply  with  the  President's  request  for 
moderation,  which  would  contribute  so 
essentially  to  solving  our  existing  national 
energy  dilemma. 

Action  on  your  part  Is  urgently  needed  now. 
pending  a  realistic  reappraisal  by  Congress  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

EPA  Is  also  seriously  concerned — discon- 
certed or  even  agitated  might  be  better 
terms — because  most  of  the  states  have  se- 
lected the  1975  deadline  for  the  primary 
standards  as  the  reasonable  time  for  also  en- 
forcing the  secondary  standard.  I  realize  that 
statehouses  are  not  as  well  Insulated  from 
the  heat  of  environmental  controversy  as  the 
less  visible  federal  bureaucracy,  but  this  kind 
of  precpltate  action  by  the  state  Is  as  un- 
likely to  serve  the  highest  purpose  of  the 
clean  air  crusade  as  it  l.s  certain  to  aggravate 
the  nation's  energy  problems.  Even  the  Con- 
gress, which  presumably  best  reflects  the 
push  and  pull  of  public  sentiment  on  the 
federal  level,  wrote  into  the  Clean  Al-  Act  au- 
thority for  the  EPA  administrator  to  grant, 
where  circumstances  required,  a  governor's 
application  for  a  two-year  extension  of  the 
1975  deadline  for  meeting  primary  stand- 
ards. 

If  Congress  had  misgivings  back  In  1970 
about  locking  the  plant  door  against  high- 
sulfur  fuel  on  a  day  certain,  even  to  meet 
primary  air  quality  goals,  how  have  the  states 
generated  such  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
meet  the  more  demanding  secondary  stand- 
ards In  minimum  time?  The  Clean  Air  Act 
was  passed  before  our  long-gathering  energv 
crisis  went  public— since  then  the  nation's 
low-sulfur  fuel  supply  has  deteriorated  and 
compliant  constmiers  are  forced  more  and 
more  to  operate  from  an  Import  beachhead. 

EPA  soberly  advised  the  states  In  accept- 
ing their  Implementation  plans  that  In  the 
aggregate  the  plans  required  a  degree  of  sul- 
fur control  that  "may  not  be  attainable  In 
the  time  prescribed."  I  believe  It  was  Ir- 
responsible  for  EPA   to   accept   the   states' 


plans  In  view  of  this  finding.  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus.  EPA  Administrator,  said  later 
in  1972  that  further,  more  comprehensive 
studies  following  EPA's  acceptance  oi  the 
states'  plans  "confirmed  the  fact  that  na- 
tionwide there  will  not  be  enough  gas  or  low- 
sulfur  coal  available  by  1975  to  fill  all  of  the 
needs  required  by  state  regulations."  He 
added  that,  in  most  cases,  enough  low-sulfur 
oil  could  be  obtained  over  the  next  few  years 
to  replace  existing  high-sulfur  oil,  but  he 
warned  that  "it  Is  not  practical  to  rely  on  oil 
to  soUe  the  deficit  in  low-sulfur  coal!" 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  In  effect,  was  then  tell- 
ing the  states  that  many  of  their  imple- 
mentation plans  were  unrealistic  and 
stressed  EPA's  willingness  as  a  matter  of 
policy  to  accept  state  variances  or  plan  re- 
visions where  necessary  and  where  attain- 
ment of  the  primary  sulfur  standard  was  not 
Jeopardized. 

It  is  precisely  the  fear  that  state  short- 
cuts to  secondary  standard  Imposition  will 
completely  derail  the  drive  to  achieve  the 
prized,  health-based  primary  standard  that 
has  led  EPA  to  ask  the  governors  of  coal- 
using  states  to  reappraise  their  Implementa- 
tion plans.  EPA  cannot  order  the  governors 
to  defer  secondary  standards,  but  It  Is  say- 
ing as  frankly  as  federal  language  will  per- 
mit that  if  they  shoot  them  in  Instead  of 
phasing  them  in.  they  may  kill  their  best 
chance  to  achieve  the  primary  standards  as 
well  as  their  hope  for  normal  energy  supply. 
The  "go-for-broke"  approach  taken  In  this 
vital  area  by  the  states  Is  for  gamblers:  It 
Is  beneath  the  statesmanship  of  you  gov- 
ernors. 

Acting  EPA  Administrator  Robert  'W.  Prl 
also  made  the  case  for  caution  in  recent 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
this  month.  With  not  nearly  enough  clean 
fuels  to  go  around,  nor  enough  "reliably 
demonstrated  stack  gas  cleaning  equipment" 
available  to  allow  coal-burning  plants  to 
meet  both  standards  by  1975,  Mr.  Frl  testi- 
fied, meeting  the  more  stringent  secondary 
standards  would  require  large  coal-fired  In- 
stallations to  shift  to  low-sulfur  oil  or  gas, 
or  use  more  low-sulfur  coal.  "This  could  ef- 
fectively deny  these  scarce  low-sulfur  fuels 
to  those  who  may  require  them  to  meet  the 
primary  standards,"  he  said.  "Thus,  high  pri- 
ority areas  that  may  desperately  need  low- 
sulfur  fuels  to  meet  primary  standards  may 
find  themselves  unable  to  procure  these 
clean  fuels  since  they  will  be  siphoned  off  to 
meet  secondary  standards  elsewhere." 

This  danger  of  bad  distribution  of  clean 
fuel  supplies,  he  warned,  can  only  be  height- 
ened by  another  problem  created  by  the 
states — the  Inclusion  In  numerous  state  Im- 
plementation plans  of  "statewide  emission 
regulations  that  Ignore  differences  In  air 
quality  between  regions  within  the  state." 
This  could  lead  to  use  of  scarce  low-sulfur 
fuel  indiscriminately  throughout  a  state 
rather  than  In  areas  of  greatest  need.  Mr.  Frl 
said. 

It  would  be  completely  incredible — to  sin- 
cere environmentalists  and  even  more  to  the 
coal  Industry — to  Interpret  EPA's  present 
stance  on  state  Implementation  plans  as  ad- 
vocacy of  coal  over  clean  air.  Nevertheless, 
EPA  Is  today  busily  assuring  the  states  that 
It  Is  not  simply  leaving  them  to  their  own 
devices,  but  is  urging  the  states  to  Join  in  a 
handcrafted  policy  solution  to  the  Individual 
state's  energy-environment  dilemma. 

Mr.  Frl  In  his  Congressional  testimony  also 
put  the  problem  into  national  perspective. 
The  aggregate  state  response  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  he  said,  "threatens  the  economic 
health  of  the  high-sulfur  coal  Industry,  en- 
dangers the  Jobs  of  26,000  men  who  mine 
such  coal,  encourages  the  wasteful  use  of 
scarce  sulfur-free  natural  gases  In  Indus- 
trial boilers,  and  places  pressure  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  through  the  Importation 
of  oil." 

This  Is  an  indictment  that  I  am  certain 
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none  of  you  governors  Is  willing  to  share, 
whether  or  not  your  state  produces  coal,  or 
depends  on  coal  as  a  source  of  revenue  and 
employment.  But  while  It  would  be  patently 
unfair  to  blame  a  truly  national  problem  In- 
volving every  fuel  and  energy  source  on  state 
actions.  In  this  critical  matter  of  applying 
the  federal  Clean  Air  law  every  governor  to- 
day has  a  necessary,  Immediate  and  decisive 
role  in  solving  that  problem. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  any 
deferral  of  sulfur  regulations  will  require 
careful  development  of  complex  plans  based 
on  the  Individual  state's  air  quality  needs 
and  energy  resources — the  theory  of  national 
standards  Itself  is  diminished  In  practice  by 
the  fact  that  all  states  are  not  alike.  The 
coal  Industry  has  also  had  Its  feet  held  to 
the  environmental  fire  often  enough  to  real- 
ize that  any  action  reflecting  on  the  im- 
mutability of  air  pollution  control  goals  Is 
likely  to  create  a  more-than-equal  reaction. 

Nevertheless,  you  as  governors  must  today 
accept  these  difficult  challenges  to  planning 
skill  and  political  courage  If  you  are  to  serve 
the  most  urgent  economic  and  social  needs 
of  your  people,  which  is  possible  in  our  so- 
ciety only  through  the  assured  continuity  of 
energy  supply.  The  next  five  years  will  un- 
doubtedly threaten  our  energy  economy  far 
more  than  the  environment,  and  power  sac- 
rifices— as  we  are  learning  from  the  public 
uproar  over  the  first  squeeze  on  gasoline 
supplies — are  hardly  the  way  to  inspire  no- 
bility toward  nature.  They  could.  In  fact, 
produce  a  backlash  that  would  set  even  ra- 
tional environmentallsm  back  a  decade. 

If  you  governors  mtfst  Justify  modification 
of  state  plans  to  permit  continued  use  of 
high-sulfur  coal  under  the  best  available 
safeguards,  you  can  make  your  case  on  sheer 
necessity.  Facing  a  clean  fuels  deficit  across 
the  board,  you  are  miserably  short  on  op- 
tions. 

The  options  I  can  best  speak  to  are  a  re- 
sort to  low-sulfur  coal  and  reliance  on  stack 
gas  desulfurization  equipment  for  coal-fired 
plants.  But  unfortunately,  neither  of  these 
promises  the  solution  to  our  immediate  sul- 
fur pollution  quandary. 

The  conversion  of  coal  to  synthetic  gas  and 
oil  or  to  a  virtually  pollution-free  solvent 
refined  product  has  been  subjected  to  a  pain- 
fully slow  pace  that  precludes  significant 
help  by  1978.  That  is  one  of  the  penalties  the 
nation  is  paying  now  for  its  past  neirlect  of 
opportunities  to  redeem  high-sulfurcoal. 

To  put  the  low-sulfur  ccal  option  in  realis- 
tic terms,  we  must  look  not  only  at  the  na- 
tion's reserves— which  are  admittedly  huge — 
but  their  practical  availability,  especially  to 
consumers  who  need  them  most. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
published  a  document — "Sulfur  Content  of 
United  States  Coals" — which  points  out  that 
65  per  cent  of  our  estimated  national  coal 
reserves  contain  1  per  cent  sulfur  or  less.  But 
before  we  translate  that  into  a  windfall  cf 
more  than  1  trillion  tons  of  relatively  accept- 
able coal  supply,  we  had  better  note  that  the 
Interior  study  covers  coal  of  all  ranks  and  its 
detailed  analysis  of  sources  Is  far  less  com- 
forting than  Its  off-the-top  conclusion. 

Bituminous  coal  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
coal  Industry's  national  electric  utilitv  and 
Industrial  markets,  but  the  percentage  of  re- 
serves meeting  the  1  per  cent  sulfur  content 
test  drops  dramatically  below  the  all-coal 
average— down  to  only  30  per  cent.  That  is 
still  a  lot  of  low-sulfur  coal,  but  unfortu- 
nately It  is  like  parking  space — the  most 
availability  and  the  greatest  need  seldom 
coincide.  The  major  tonnages  of  !ow-sulfur 
bituminous  coal  are  laid  down  in  Alaska, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming.  With  the  exception  of  reserves 
In  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  wt-lch  are  al- 
ready dedicated  for  the  ninst  part  to  metal- 
lurgical use  In  support  rf  the  nation's  vital 
steel  industry,  little  of  our  low-siiliur  bitu- 


minous coal  Is  near  present  hungry  markets 
In  the  Midwest  and  the  East. 

Switch  Montana  for  Utah  and  the  major 
deposits  of  subbltimalnous  coal  follow  the 
geographic  pattern  of  low-sulfur  bituminous; 
so,  despite  the  fact  that  99  per  cent  of  sub- 
bltumlnous  reserves  are  figured  at  1  per  cent 
sulfiu:  or  less,  they  are  far  removed  from  the 
electric  utility  plants  that  need  them.  That 
Is  even  truer  for  our  reserves  of  lignite,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  located  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota.  Nhiety  per  cent  of  lignite  re- 
serves meet  the  1  per  cent  sulfur  criterion, 
but  so  far  that  has  been  a  local  power  bless- 
ing— one,  by  the  way,  that  Texas  with  Its 
much  smaller  lignite  deposits  has  started  to 
take  advantage  of. 

Certainly  anthracite — locked  into  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania — does  not  change  the 
low-sulfur  coal  supply.  Besides,  its  combus- 
tion characteristics  make  It  Impractical  for 
use  in  plants  designed  to  burn  bituminous 
coal. 

So  far  the  Interior  study  sliows  under  scru- 
tiny that  the  practical  national  supply  of 
low-sulfur  coal  is  not  really  the  sum  of  its 
reserve  parts.  But  there  is  another  important 
limiting  factor — subbltuminous  coal  and  lig- 
nite are  not  only  low  in  sulfur  but  also  com- 
paratively low  in  heat  value  of  Btu.  Many 
air  pollution  control  ordinances  have  fixed 
their  sulfur  limits  not  in  percentage  by 
weight  but  in  a  fraction  of  a  pound  per  mil- 
lion Btu  of  plant  input.  Tlius,  the  lower  Btu 
coals  that  predominate  in  the  West  face  a 
tighter  restriction  on  sulfur  by  weight  than 
even  eastern  or  mldwestern  high-sulfur  btU 
also  hlgh-Btu  coals.  In  all  cases,  however, 
this  method  of  limiting  sulfur  according  to 
heat  Input  Is  another  tr.rn  of  the  screw  tight- 
ening the  available  low-sulfur  coal  svipply. 

Heat  value  is  a  heavy  consideration  In  the 
use  of  abundant  western  low-sulfur  coals  at 
remote  points  of  need,  as  well  as  the  more 
obvious  transportation  problem.  Only  this 
month,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ap- 
parently gave  the  Btu  difference  between 
western  coals  and  those  available  in  its  oper- 
ating region  decisive  weight  in  withdrawing 
from  a  coal  slurry  pipeline  venture  that  was 
proposed  ew  a  means  of  bringing  long-dis- 
tance coal  movements  within  TVA's  economic 
reach . 

From  all  of  this  It  Is  obvious  that  if  low- 
sulfur  coal  is  to  be  a  substantial  answer  to 
present  clean  energy  needs,  we  must  move 
the  nation's  coal-fired  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity to  where  the  fuel  Is — in  the  West — or 
develop  a  massive  transportation  network  to 
bring  the  fuel  to  existing  power  generation 
centers.  Both  options  Involve  mind-boggling 
costs  and  physical  complexities,  and  a  com- 
pletion time  that  would  make  1975  or  1977 
air  quality  deadlines  fade  into  bad  history. 

It  should  also  be  clearer  now  to  the  most 
dedicated  environmentalist  why  EPA  Is  talk- 
ing about  a  low-sulfur  coal  gap  by  1975.  Mr. 
Fri  told  Congress  that  EPA  estimates  an  an- 
nual deficit  of  at  least  100  million  tons  of 
coal.  Even  conceding  that  this  is  the  lowest 
of  current  estimates,  he  pointed  out  that  his 
figure  represents  about  one-sixtieth  of  the 
coal  currently  used. 

Tliat  low  estimate,  according  to  EPA 
sources,  is  conditional — it  could  stand  up  If 
additional  clean  fuel  supplies  and  some  stack 
gas  desulfurization  systems  became  avail- 
able, and  if  son-.e  fuel  switching  occurred. 
Otherwise,  the  annual  low-sulfur  coal  gap 
could  widen  to  250  million  tons.  Tliat  Is.  in 
Itself,  a  possibly  optimistic  revision  cf  the 
325  million  ton  deficit  (assuming  no  fuel 
switching  and  no  use  of  flue  gas  desulfuri- 
zation) estimated  by  the  Mitre  Corporation 
think-tank  In  Its  1972  draft  of  a  study  com- 
missioned by  EPA  on  the  impact  of  state  im- 
plementation plans  on  fossil  fuel  availability 
in  the  near  term. 

Implicit  In  the  Mitre  report  is  the  con- 
clusion that  the  real  crunch  will  come  In 
states   with  regulations   limiting   coal   to   1 


per  cent  sulfur  or  less.  Specifically,  the  re- 
port listed  the  states  that  would  be  most 
affected  by  the  clean  coal  shortage — Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio.  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  New 
York.  That  Is  a  major  slice  of  coal's  present 
and  futtu'e  market. 

The  report  suggested  only  two  alterna- 
tives to  low-sulfur  coal  demands  In  hard- 
hit  areas — modify  state  sulfur  limits  to  al- 
low more  use  of  higher  sulfur  coal,  or  send 
abroad  for  low-sulfur  oil  to  make  up  the 
low-sulfur  deficit  at  a  cost  to  the  national 
balance  of  payments  of  several  billion  dol- 
lars. 

EPA  has  not  officially  embraced  the  Mitre 
report,  but  Its  current  strategy  of  urging 
the  states  to  defer  secondary  air  standards 
and  its  open-arms  policy  on  variances  from 
sulfur  regulations  where  necessary  for  energv 
supply  show  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  finally  got  the  message.  Now  it  Is  up  to 
the  governors  of  our  states  to  take  the 
initiative,  to  make  the  controlling  decision, 
and  to  choose  between  a  speculative  Incre- 
mental Increase  in  air  quality  and  a  cer- 
tain, debilitating  loss  of  energy  from  coal. 
Neither  the  coal  industry  ncr  the  national 
energy  supply  can  stand  rejection  of  coal 
that  does  not  measure  up  to  increasingly 
arbitrary  and  exacting  environmental  Ideals. 

So  we  come  to  the  second  coal-saving  op- 
tion— removing  sulfur  pollutants  from  stack 
gases  The  rationale  beliind  this  technology — 
cleaning  the  air  we  breathe — Is  eminently 
more  sensible  than  the  legislated  approach 
of  restricting  the  amount  of  sulfur  In  coal 
before  It  is  even  burned.  As  we  have  seen, 
EPA  is  hoping  that  flue  gas  desulfurization 
will  help  trim  the  low-sulfur  fuel  deficit 
somewhat  by  1975.  and  the  coal  industry 
sees  It  as  a  key  tool  in  Its  short-term  sur- 
vival kit,  but  the  ominous  fact  is  that  this 
technology,  while  measurably  advancing,  is 
not  progressing  fast  enough  for  a  cavalry 
charge  against  the  enerey  crlsi*. 

Some  27  full-scale  sulfur  dioxide  removal 
systems,  using  an  ingenious  variety  of  meth- 
ods Including  Ixiiler  additives,  chemical 
scrubbing  of  flue  gases,  and  catalytic  con- 
version of  SO..,  are  planned  or  have  been 
Installed  on  electric  generating  units  of  100 
megawatts  or  more  In  the  United  States,  and 
most  of  them  are  currently  operating  under 
test  conditions.  But  the  expert  consensus  Is 
that  none  of  these  process  units  has  yet 
shown  commercial  acceptability  commonly 
defined  as  satisfactory,  reliable  full-scale 
performance. 

Electric  utilities,  In  short,  are  searching 
for  an  arovmd-the-clock  •aue  gas  desulfuri- 
zation system  that  will  stilt  their  own  set  of 
plant  conditions,  and  they  will  not  move 
up  to  wholesale  ordering  of  control  equip- 
ment at  multimillion-dollar  cost  until  they 
are  convinced  that  the  equipment  will  work 
a^  specified.  Even  If  that  day  comes  sooner 
than  tmyone  now  expects,  it  will  still  take 
years  of  grinding  expense  to  build.  Install, 
and  shake  do\ra  enough  control  systems  to 
make  a  significant  dent  In  our  low-sulfur 
fuel  problem. 

The  development  of  stack  gas  cleaning 
systems  must  be  pursued  and  greatly  ac- 
celerated as  a  national  priority  effort  for 
both  cleaner  air  and  adequate  energy,  but 
It  Is  unlikely  to  bolster  that  balance  of  in- 
terests enough  in  the  next  five  years.  A  fed- 
eral Interagency  grotip,  the  Sulfur  Oxide 
Control  Technology  Assessment  Panel,  re- 
ported last  April  on  Its  share  of  a  govern- 
ment evaltiatlon  of  state  air  implementation 
plans.  The  SOCTAP  report  pointed  out  that 
the  potential  1975  low-sulfur  coal  deficit  of 
250  million  tons  charceable  to  state  plans  is 
equivalent  to  100.000  meeawfitts  of  steam- 
electric  plant  capacity,  but  less  than  15.000 
megawatts  of  sulfur  oxide  control  Is  expected 
to  be  available  by  1975. 

As  tieht  as  electric  power  supply  Is  and 
will  continue  to  be,  every  megawatt  is  crltl- 
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cal  to  someone,  somewhere — and  only  the 
most  dedicated  environmentalist  could  grit 
his  teeth  and  bear  megawatt  shortfalls  when 
they  reach  the  light  switch.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  public  is  ready  for  the 
concept  of  what  we  might  call  "negawatts" — 
the  measure  of  power  It  must  do  without  as 
the  price  of  rejecting  coal  that  has  even  a 
marginal  excess  of  sulfur. 

The  heart  of  the  matter,  then,  Is  that 
neither  low-sulfur  coal  nor  flue  gas  desul- 
furizatlon  Is  ready  to  preserve  a  domestic 
fuU-energy  economy.  If  we  could  manage  to 
move  big  enough  tonnages  of  low-sulfur 
western  coal  eastward  to  existing  power  load 
centers,  the  physical  makeup  of  that  coal 
would  Impose  serious  combustion  problems 
on  boilers  designed  for  eastern  and  mid- 
western  high-sulfur  coal.  Utilities  have  also 
found  that  reducing  the  sulfur  In  the  coal 
they  burn  cuts  Into  the  efficiency  of  the 
electrostatic  precipitators  they  depend  on  to 
remove  99  per  cent  or  more  of  the  fly  ash 
that  clean  air  advocates  will  not  tolerate  In 
plant  emissions.  TVA.  among  other  power 
systems,  recognizes  that  low  sulfur  is  a  mixed 
blessing — it  now  plans  to  put  a  little  sul- 
fur. In  the  form  of  sulfur  trio.xlde.  back 
Into  stack  gases  to  maintain  dust  collection 
performance. 

There  Is  also  another  side  to  the  coin 
In  flue  gas  desulfurlzatlon.  These  systems  will 
produce  large  quantities  of  sulfur  products 
for  which  a  market  must  be  found — and 
that  win  not  be  a  simple  problem  In  eco- 
nomics— or  they  will  generate  large  volumes 
of  so-called  "throwaway"  chemical  sludge 
materials,  and  finding  a  good  place  to  throw 
them  away  will  become  Just  one  more  ele- 
ment In  our  huge  environmental  waste-dis- 
posal nightmare. 

So  we  come  back  to  cur  normal  national 
coal  supply  as  the  om.Iv  practical  prop  of  ris- 
ing energy  demand  for  at  least  the  next  five 
yeirs.  Redemption  of  hlgh-suUur  coal  Is  not 
That  close  at  hand,  and  we  must  continue  to 
use  the  fuel  we  have  or  risk  the  energy  con- 
sequences. And  today  the  choice  of  mega- 
watts is  yours. 

Permitting  the  continued  use  of  available 
coal  is  the  crux  of  the  involvement  of  the 
nation's  governors  In  this  most  slgntftca.it 
environmental  Issue  that  will  determine  the 
fare  of  the  American  coal  Industry  and  the 
shape  of  our  energy  future.  As  a  result  of 
the  federal  posture  on  phasing  \n  sulfur 
standards,  the  governors  have  s;le  respon- 
sibility for  savliig  a  substantial  part  of  the 
ccal  industry's  productive  and  economic 
strength,  thereby  providing  desperately 
needed  energy  within  the  five-year  period 
we  are  focusing  on  today. 

The  governor  can  accomplish  this  by  cor- 
recting the  defects  we  now  all  recognise  in 
f.ie  states'  Implpmentation  prcgrams  and.  in 
a  broader  sphere,  by  affirmatively  siippcrt- 
ina:  a  congre5.slonal  ree valuation  of  the  mesris 
specified  in  the  lecislatlon  to  achieve  Imple- 
mentition  of  the  Clean  Air  Ac*. 

Let  me  empha.si::e  that  the  American  coal 
Industry's  argument  is  with  these  means, 
and  net  with  the  eoals  of  the  Act.  We  con- 
tend tha*  the  means  of  implementation  spec- 
ified In  the  .\ct  are  not  Irrational  but  have 
already  proved  to  be  counterproductive  in 
att'ining  the  goals  themselves.  Practical  cx- 
perlenrc  during  the  past  three  years  should 
have  taught  us  something — if  only  that  the 
legislative  cb.se.~slon  with  the  amount  of  sul- 
fur In  the  fuel  and  in  the  emtssiors  rather 
than  the  quality  of  the  air  people  breathe — 
which  Is,  after  all,  the  real  goal  of  the  Art- 
has  brought  our  environmental  hopes  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  stark  realities  of 
our  energy  supply. 

We  must  reappraise  our  implementation  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  today  on  the  basis  of  those 
Insights    acquired    during    the    past    three 


years.  Perhaps  in  the  context  cf  a  very  real 
energy  crisis,  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  means  of 
Implementation  will  diminish  the  present 
zealous  and  myopic  regard  only  for  fixing  ab- 
solute and  arbltrarv  limits  on  sulfur  In  the 
fuel. 

I  want  to  employ  this  forum,  In  which  I 
have  the  unique  opportunity  and  the  high 
■privilege  of  addressing  governors  of  the 
United  States,  to  appeal  to  your  courageous 
vision — to  urge  you  to  speak  out  firmly  and 
boldly  for  an  immediate  reappraisal  by  Con- 
gress not  of  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1970,  taut  of  the  means  of  Implementing  it. 

Your  leadership  was  never  needed  more. 
Last  week's  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
nondegradation  case  makes  amendment  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  a  matter  of  urgent  na- 
tional need.  I  must  assume  that  if  we  intend 
to  keep  this  nation  hinged  together  and 
running,  that  ruling  cannot  stand  un- 
changed. But  since  the  Act  must  ne.:f.-,- 
sarily  be  reopened  in  any  event,  I  urge  you 
to  support  the  efforts  cf  the  American  co. ! 
Industry  to  achieve  more  rational  and  pro- 
ductive means  of  implementing  its  go..!s. 
Specifically,  I  urge  the  Southern  Governors 
Conference  to  ad^pt  a  resolution  directed  to 
the  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commitiec. 
requesting  that  his  Committee  Initiate  im- 
mediate hearings  on  the  need  for  essenii.:! 
modification  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  Is  today  releasing  the 
contents  of  my  letter  dated  June  22,  1973, 
formally  requesting  Senator  Randolph  to 
hold  such  hearings.  The  scope  of  the.se  hear- 
ings should  Include  the  obvicus  need  to 
modify  the  Supreme  Court's  action  on  the 
nondegr£ulatlon  Issue.  In  addition,  recogni- 
tion must  be  given  In  such  hearings  to  the 
fact  that  abatement  standards  shotUd  re- 
late to  ambient  air  condltloiis  and  not  sim- 
ply a  universally  applied  stack  emission 
imilt  as  In  the  case  of  the  EPA  new  sotirce 
standards.  That  sulfur  limit  was  set  with- 
out any  concern  for  the  ambient  air  ccndl- 
tlon  in  the  area  in  which  new  power  plants 
were  to  be  located. 

In  addition,  it  is  illogical  to  burden  every 
existing  plant  in  a  state  with  one  very  strin- 
gent standard  which  is  based  on  the  single 
worst  condition  in  the  state.  Abatemen*. 
standards  for  existing  plants  should  also  •  o 
related  to  the  effect  of  those  plants  on  local 
ambient  air  conditions.  In  many  cases  this 
change  would  allow  power  plants  to  con- 
tinue to  use  available  coal  or  return  to  coal, 
allowing  much  needed  oil  and  gas  to  be  re- 
stored  to  farms,  trticks.  and  aircraft. 

I  also  believe  that  if  we  are  to  meet  both 
the  energy  and  environmental  needs  of  the 
nation.  EPA  and  the  Congress  must  recog- 
nize the  need  to  add  alternate  strategies  of 
control  to  the  nresent  simplistic  method  of 
setting  fuel  sulfur  limits.  For  example.  In- 
termittent control  strategies  involving  use 
of  low-sulfur  fuels  or  load  switching  and 
load  reduction  durine  periods  of  high  pollu- 
tion would  allow  use  of  cur  available  coal 
supplies  for  much  of  the  year  Hieh  stack=, 
too.  with  their  resultant  dispersion,  should 
be  recognized  as  an  additional  tool  to  be 
used  in  achievlne  clean  air 

The  energy-shortage  pri^e  the  nation  is 
paying  today  for  the  clean  air  ideas  of  tomor- 
row Is  unacceptable,  and  in  the  coming  peak 
years  of  the  encrcy  crisis  will  he  intolerable 
We  still  have  time  to  rit:ht  the  balance  and 
avoid  creepi-c;  dispster.  taut  all  of  us — you 
governors,  federal  lawmakers,  fuel  suppliers, 
and  energy-dependent  citlzens^must  ret 
now  to  inr-ure  that  we  can  reach  the  nation's 
goals  of  both  clean  air  and  adeqtiate  energy. 
But  most  Importantly,  the  choice  of  mega- 
watts or  negawatts  is  now  in  your  hands — 
the  governors  of  these  United  States. 
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Special  Freeze  Group  Questions  and 

Answers  No.  15 

1.  Q.  A  Arm  Imports  98  octane  gasoline,  the 
cost  of  which  has  Increased  2c  per  barrel 
since  June  12,  1973.  The  firm  commingles 
this  gasoline  with  naphtha  and  adds  lead. 
The  octane  rating  remains  unchanged.  May 
the  firm  pass  through  the  Increased  coii  of 
the  98  octane  unleaded  gasoline? 

A.  Increases  in  the  landed  costs  of  Imports 
Incurred  after  June  12,  1973  may  be  passed 
through  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis  provided 
that  the  Import  is  not  physically  transformed 
or  used  as  a  component  of  another  product. 
The  addition  of  lead  to  Imported  gasoline 
does  not  physically  transform  the  gasoline 
nor  make  the  gasoline  a  component  of  an- 
other product.  Wliether  the  question  of 
naphtha  physically  changes  the  imported 
gasoline  depends  upon  whether  the  additives 
change  the  octane  rating  of  the  gasoline.  In 
this  case,  the  naphtha  did  not  change  the 
98  octane  rating  of  the  Imported  gasoline. 
Therefore,  the  2c  per  barrel  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  the  imported  98  octane  rating  un- 
leaded gasoline  may  be  passed  through  on  a 
penny-for-penny  basis. 

2.  Q.  Seller  sold  to  a  particular  class  of 
purchasers  98  octane  rating  gasoline  for  43.9c 
per  gallon  during  the  freeze  base  period.  On 
June  20,  1973,  seller  substituted  95  octane 
gasoline  and  is  charging  43.9c  to  the  same 
class  of  purchasers.  Does  the  substitution 
of  96  octane  for  98  octane  gasoline  sold  at 
the  same  price  constitute  a  price  Increase 
in  violation  of  the  freeze  regulations? 

A.  Yes.  The  96  octane  gasoime  is  of  lower 
quality  than  98  octane  gasoline  and  generally 
less  expensive  to  produce.  The  substitution 
of  a  lower  octane  for  a  higher  octane  gaso- 
line without  a  proportional  price  decrease  Is 
a  price  increase  and  is  in  violation  of  the 
freeze  rules.  The  seller  would  compute  his 
freeze  price  for  a  class  of  purchasers  for  the 
96  octane  ga.soline  as  the  price  charged  that 
class  of  purchasers  during  the  period  June  1 
through  8.  1973.  If  the  seller  did  not  sell 
96  octane  during  that  period,  he  would  use 
the  price  charged  during  the  most  recent 
7-day  period  preceding  June  1  through  8. 
1973,  when  he  sold  96  octane  gasoline  If  he 
has  not  sold  96  octane  during  the  one  year 
period  immediately  preceding  June  20.  1973, 
he  may  use  the  new  commodities  rule  to 
compute  the  freeze  price. 

3.  Q.  In  Freeze  Group  Questions  and  An- 
swers No.  3,  Question  1  makes  clear  that  a 
buyer  and  seller  are  obligated  to  adhere  to 
the  freeze  prices  and  may  not  perform  at  a 
contract  price  above  the  freeze  price.  There- 
fore, a  seller  may  decline  to  perform  com- 
pletely if  he  wishes  when  the  contr.ict  re- 
quires a  selling  price  above  the  freeze  price. 
How  is  this  ruling  applied  to  the  contract 
sale  of  petroleum  under  an  allocation  sys- 
tem? 

A.  As  set  forth  in  the  prior  Q  &  A,  the  seller 
may  be  excused  from  his  contractual  obliga- 
tions. However,  a  seller  of  petroleum  may 
have  noncontractual  obligations  to  a  par- 
ticular buyer  under  an  allocation  program. 
The  price  freeze  rules  may  excuse  the  seller 
from  his  contractual  obligations,  but  nothing 
in  the  freeze  rules  releases  the  seller  from 
his  noncontractual  obligations  under  an  allo- 
cation program. 

4.  Q.  Is  the  freeze  price  for  crude  petroleum 
determined  by  the  producer  or  the  pur- 
chaser? 

A.  The  freeze  price  for  crude  petroleum  is 
determined  by  the  producer  as  the  highest 
price  at  or  above  which  at  least  10  C  of  the 
transactions  from  that  field  and  for  that 
grade  of  crude,  and  with  the  class  of  pur- 
chaser concerned  were  priced  during  the  pe- 
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rlod  June  1  through  8.  1973.  In  many  cases 
this  freeze  price  may  te  less  than  the  prices 
posted  by  purchasers  of  that  particular  crude 
from  that  particular  field. 

5.  Q.  After  June  13,  1973,  a  firm  purchases 
2,000  gallons  of  Imported  gasoline  at  21c,  an 
Increase  of  ic  per  gallon  over  the  price  the 
firm  was  paying  for  the  same  gasoline  on 
June  10.  The  firm  also  purchased  8,000  gal- 
lons of  domestic  gasoline  of  the  same  octane 
which  it  commingled  with  the  imported  gas- 
oline. The  freeze  price  for  the  domestic  and 
Imported  gasoline  is  19c  per  gallon.  At  what 
price  can  the  firm  sell  the  gasoline? 

A.  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  Special  Rule 
No.  1  of  the  Phase  III  regulations  which  is 
still  in  effect  during  the  freeze,  the  firm  has 
two  choices:  (1)  It  may  sell  the  10,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  at  19.2(;  per  gallon.  This  figure  is 
derived  by  calculating  the  Increased  cost  In- 
curred (lfX2,000  =  $20.00),  averaging  the 
Increase  over  all  10,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
purchased  ($20.00  divided  by  10,000  equals 
.2c)  and  adding  the  average  Increase  to  the 
freeze  price  (19f -l2('=19.2c)  .  (2)  Instead  of 
averaging,  the  firm  may  alternatively  add  the 
Ic  per  gallon  Increase  to  the  19^  freeze  price 
of  the  Imported  gasoline.  If  the  firm  chose 
this  method,  It  would  sell  2,000  gallons  of 
imported  gasoline  at  20c  per  gallon. 

6.  Q.  During  the  freeze  base  period,  a  pro- 
ducer sold  to  a  single  class  of  purchaser  5% 
of  his  crude  oil  with  a  specific  gravity  of  40 
degrees  from  a  particular  field  at  $4"00  per 
barrel,  5%  at  $3.75  and  90%  at  $3.50.  What 
Is  the  freeze  price? 

A.  The  freeze  price  with  respect  to  this 
class  of  purchaser  Is  defined  as  the  highest 
price  at  or  above  which  at  least  10  Co  of  the 
transactions  with  that  class  of  purchaser 
during  the  period  June  1  through  8,  1973, 
took  place.  Here,  the  highest  price  at  or 
above  which  10 ^c  of  the  transactions  took 
place  is  $3.75. 

7.  Q.  A  company  which  derives  revenues  In 
excess  of  $250  million  from  the  sale  of  pe- 
troleum products  and  crude  petroleimi  Im- 
ports petroleum  products  for  resale.  The 
company  passes  through  increased  costs  of 
those  Imports  by  commingling  the  imports 
with  the  domestic  product  and  averaging 
the  price  Increase  over  the  Imported  and  do- 
mestic, product.  Is  this  company  subject  to 
prenotlflcatlon  and  profit  margin  constraints 
If  it  has  reached  a  weighted  annual  average 
price  Increase  level  of  1.57c  ? 

A.  Yes.  If  a  company  which  refines  and 
Imports  gasoline  commingles  the  domestic 
and  Imported  gasoline  and  sells  it  all  at  one 
price.  It  may  Increase  that  price  to  reflect  In- 
creases In  the  landed  cost  of  the  Imported 
gasoline  Incurred  after  June   12.   1973. 

However,  the  freeze  regulations  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Phase  III  regulations  and  do 
not  supersede  those  regulations.  The  freeze 
regulations  will  not  operate  to  permit  prices 
higher  than  permitted  under  Phase  III  reg- 
ulations. Special  Rule  No.  1  of  the  Phase  III 
regulations  requires  a  firm  which  derives 
$250  million  from  the  sale  of  covered  prod- 
ucts to  prenotlfy  price  increases  which  ex- 
ceed 1.5%  on  a  weighted  annual  basis.  An  in- 
crease in  the  selling  price  of  domestically  re- 
fined gasoline  to  reflect  Increases  in  the  cost 
of  Imported  gasoline  which  Is  commingled 
with  the  domestic  gasoline  is  a  price  Increase 
for  purposes  of  Special  Rule  No,  1.  Therefore, 
a  firm  which  has  Increased  prices  on  a  weight- 
ed annual  average  basis  of  1.5%  may  not  pass 
through  the  Increased  cost  of  imports  by 
averaging  unless  the  firm  has  prenotifled  and 
received  approval  for  the  price  Increase  from 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  For  purposes  of 
prenotlflcatlon  under  Special  Rule  No.  1.  the 
firm  must  show  that  the  price  Increase  above 
1.5%  will  not  cause  the  firm  to  exceed  Its 
base  period  profit  margin. 


8.  Q.  The  posting  for  crude  in  X  field  was 
S3. 50  from  June  1  through  June  10.  On 
June  11.  1973,  the  posting  was  Increased  to 
$3.60,  retroactive  to  June  1,  1973.  What  Is  the 
freeze  price? 

A.  $3.50.  The  freeze  price  Is  the  highest 
price  at  or  above  which  crude  was  priced  in 
10%  of  the  transactions  during  the  period 
June  1  through  8,  1973.  A  transaction  In  oil 
occurs  when  the  oil  enters  the  pipeline.  In 
this  case  the  posting,  effective  for  the  oil  en- 
tering the  pipeline  on  June  1  through  8.  1973, 
was  $3.50.  The  freeze  rules  prohibit  a  pro- 
ducer from  charging  and  a  purchaser  from 
paying  more  than  $3.50  per  barrel  for  crude 
entering  the  pipeline  after  9:00  p.m.,  e.s.t., 
June  13.  1973. 

9.  Q.  A  product  was  shipped  on  June  10, 
1973  at  a  price  which  exceeds  the  freeze  price. 
The  product  and  the  bill  were  received  by  the 
purchaser  on  June  15,  1973.  Must  the  cus- 
tomer pay  the  higher  price  which  exceeds  the 
freeze  price? 

A.  Yes.  The  freeze  applies  only  to  transac- 
tions occurring  on  or  after  9  p.m.,  e.s.t.,  on 
June  13,  1973.  A  transaction  occurs  when 
a  product  is  shipped  or  a  service  Is  performed. 
This  transaction  occurred  on  June  10,  1973 
prior  to  the  freeze.  Therefore,  the  price 
charged  Is  not  subject  to  the  freeze. 

10.  Q.  A  wholesaler  sells  gasoline  In  City  X 
and  City  Y.  The  wholesaler  has  established 
freeze  prices  at  each  city,  but  recently  has 
been  cut  off  by  Its  supplier  at  City  X.  The 
wholesaler  can  offer  gasoline  to  all  Its  cus- 
tomers from  terminals  at  City  Y.  May  the 
wholesaler  charge  his  customers  at  city  X 
the  freeze  price  at  City  Y  plus  transportation 
charges  to  bring  the  product  from  City  Y  to 
City  X? 

A.  No.  The  seller  has  a  freeze  price  with  re- 
spect to  the  customers  In  each  city.  He  has 
never  charged  for  the  transportation  cost  In 
transporting  the  gasoline  and  may  not  now 
charge  for  transportation. 

11.  Q.  An  importer  of  crude,  has  Incurred  a 
lOc  Increase  in  the  cost  of  the  crude  over 
the  June  12  cost.  Pursuant  to  the  import  cost 
pass  on  rule,  the  Importer  increased  his  sell- 
ing price  of  crude  by  lOc.  The  Importer  sells 
this  crude  to  a  refiner.  May  the  refiner  in- 
crease the  product  price  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis  for  products  refined  from  the 
higher  priced  Imported  crude? 

A.  No.  The  import  cost  pass  on  rule  allows 
any  person  who  Imports  or  resells  an  import- 
ed commodity  to  pass  on.  dollar-for-dollar. 
increases  in  the  landed  cost  of  an  import  In- 
curred after  June  12.  1973  only  so  long  as  the 
commodity  Is  neither  physically  transformed 
by  the  seller  nor  becomes  a  component  of  an- 
other product.  The  refiner  has  physically 
transformed  the  imported  crude  by  refining 
It.  Therefore,  he  may  not  use  the  dollar-for- 
dollar  pass  through  rule  to  Increase  the  price 
of  products  refined  from  the  Imported  crude. 

Exhibit  4 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  July  9,  1973. 
Dr.  John  T.  Dunlop, 

Director,  Cost  of  Living  Council,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Dunlop:  In  the  Special  Freeze 
Group  Questions  and  Answers  No.  15,  issued 
by  your  office  on  July  3,  1973.  Questions  and 
Answers  5  and  7  deal  with  the  issue  of  the 
averaging  of  Increased  costs  on  foreign 
petroleum  products  purchased  for  resale 
with  the  costs  of  domestic  manufactured 
products.  I  understand  this  release  was  Issued 
to  clarify  the  uncertainty  within  the  In- 
dustry. However,  after  reviewing  these  ques- 
tions and  answers.  It  appears  the  basic  Issue 
has  not  yet  been  resolved. 

My  concern  involves  the  situation  wherein 
a  firm  desires  to  purchase  extremely  high- 


priced  foreign  petroleum  products  for  im- 
port. Under  Phase  III  rules,  as  Issued  on 
May  11,  1973.  a  firm  was  allowed  to  purchase 
petroleum  products  and  pass  on  cost  In- 
creases without  charge  against  the  l.b'n 
authorized  Increase  and  without  prenotlflca- 
tlon so  long  as  it  did  not  exceed  its  per- 
mitted reseller  margin  on  sales  of  these 
products.  Under  prior  regulations  the  firm 
had  been  chargeable  with  all  price  increases 
against  the  15':  without  regard  to  the 
product  origin. 

Now,  under  the  60-day  free?e  regulations 
and  your  clarifications  of  July  3,  1973,  the 
reseller  provision  Is  limited  to  a  dollar  and 
cents  pass  through  on  imported  commodi- 
ties. So  long  as  the  cost  of  these  Imports 
is  not  averaged  Into  the  total  product  pool, 
such  Increase  can  apparently  be  passed  on 
to  customers  purchasing  the  particular 
product  without  charge  against  the  1.5% 
authorized  Increase.  However,  this  pass 
through  win  continue  the  apparent  dis- 
criminatory treatment  against  those  cus- 
tomers who  due  to  geographical  location  or 
some  other  reason  must  be  served  by  Im- 
ports. 

In  order  to  sell  these  higher  cost  Imports 
at  an  equitable  price,  the  firm  needs  to  aver- 
age the  cost  of  these  Imports  over  all  Its  sales 
of  the  same  product  including  those  to  c,:s- 
tomers  presently  purchasing  tiie  lower  priced 
domestic  products.  I  understand  that  even 
though  such  averaging  Is  now  "permitted," 
any  firm  which  prices  in  this  manner  will 
be  penalized  by  absorbing  the  Increased  costs 
within  the  authorized  1.5'^. . 

It  is  my  understanding  that  so  long  as  a 
firm  does  not  exceed  the  1.5"  ,  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  profit  margin  limitation.  Yet  by  aver- 
aging these  higher  cost  imports,  upon  which 
the  firm  can  earn  no  additional  profit,  If  the 
Arm  Is  caused  to  exceed  the  1.5' c,  it  will  be 
bound  by  the  profit  margin  limitation.  If  It 
Is  presently  In  excess  of  the  profit  margin, 
but  not  over  the  1.5%,  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  COLC  may  not  grant  approval  for 
further  price  increases  exceeding  the  1.5%. 

I  believe  that  this  policy  will  effectively 
discourage  additional  Imports  since  they  can 
only  be  sold  to  certain  customers  willing  to 
absorb  the  entire  cost  increase.  Moreover,  the 
prenotlficatlon  and  approval  requirement 
would  seem  to  be  Impractical  In  handling  the 
pricing  of  Imported  petroleum  products.  De- 
cisions as  to  purchases  of  such  products  and 
arrangements  of  related  transportation  must 
be  made  Instantaneously  whenever  and 
wherever  product  and  shipping  are  found. 
The  COLC  requirement  for  approval  with 
attendant  uncertainties  of  outcome  ar.d  tim- 
ing are  not  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the 
marketplace,  particularly  In  a  period  of  short- 
age. 

I  would  appreciate  your  respo:x.se  to  my 
questions   and  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to 
your  office,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Marlow  W.  Cook. 

U.S.  Senator. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  moi-n- 
ing  business  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOUTHERN  MARYLAND  ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  had  the  interesting  experience 
of  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Southern  Maryland 
Electric  Cooperative. 

Since  the  Senate,  during  recent 
months,  has  been  engaged  in  legislation 
dealing  with  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  see 
the  work  that  this  cooperative  is  doing, 
the  reflection  of  that  work  on  the  life 
and  progress  of  Southern  Maryland,  and 
some  of  the  diflBculties  that  face  the 
members  of  the  cooperative  as  a  result 
of  some  of  the  legislative  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  REA  statutory 
structure. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  president's  annual  re- 
port and  the  treasurer's  annual  report  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Report  of  James  P.  Bowling,  President  of 

THE  SOUTHtRN  MARYLAND  ELECTRIC  COOPER- 
ATIVE FOR   1972 

Good  evening,  fellow  members,  guests  and 
friends:  Ou  behalf  of  your  board  of  directors, 
I  once  again  welcome  you  to  the  annual 
members'  meeting  of  your  cooperative.  It  Is 
Indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  your  smiling  faces 
and  I  hope  you  will  still  be  smiling  after  the 
prize  drawing — good  luck! 

This  Is  the  thirty-fifth  such  occasion  on 
which  we  have  come  together.  As  the  old 
saying  goes,  a  lot  of  water  has  gone  over 
the  dam  since  this,  your  business,  was  first 
organized  In  1937.  It  was  quite  a  feat  for 
a  few  dedicated  people.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  foresight  and  hard  work. 
However,  without  your  assistance,  continued 
cooperation  and  Interest,  as  evidenced  by 
your  attendance  here  this  evening,  your  bus- 
iness could  not  have  flourished  as  It  has.  We 
started  out  with  a  small  oflBce  In  Welcome 
and  165  miles  of  lines.  Prom  some  of  the  fig- 
ures I  will  pass  on  to  you.  you  will  be  able 
to  picture  the  growth  of  your  cooperative 
and  the  entire  area  In  the  past  thlrty-slx 
years 

The  quality  and  continuity  of  the  service 
you  receive  Is  foremost  and  your  board  of 
directors  is  dedicated  to  this  purpose,  as  are 
all  of  your  cooperative's  employees.  All  deci- 
sions are  made  with  this  thought  uppermost 
In  our  mlnd.5.  We  are  here  to  serve  you  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities  and  we  strive  to  do 
Just  that. 

Nowadays,  we  all  tend  to  take  electricity 
for  granted  but  some  of  us  still  remember 
the  days  of  the  kerosene  lamps,  carrying 
buckets  of  water,  no  air  condltlonlrg.  and 
so  forth.  When  we  remember  the  "pood  old 
days"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  we  real- 
ize what  a  priceless  possession  electricity  is. 
In  this  dav  and  age.  we  would  be  lost  with- 
out It.  To  this  purpose  we  dedicate  our  ener- 
gies— to  brl.'.g  you  the  best,  most  reliable, 
low  cost  electric  service  possible. 

You  have  all  heard  recently  on  the  radio, 
television  a:id  other  media,  the  notification 
by  other  power  suppliers  of  a  reduction  In 
power  of  up  to  five  percent  and  have  won- 
dered "how  Is  this  going  to  affect  us?"  So 
far,  this  has  not  affected  us  too  much  but  It 
could  and  we  may  have  to  ask  our  member- 


consumers  to  turn  off  unnecessary  lights  and 
appliances,  reduce  the  usage  of  air  condi- 
tioners, and  in  general,  economize  in  any  way 
possible.  We  hope  this  will  not  be  necessary; 
however,  if  Id  should — we  know  we  can  count 
on  our  people  to  pitch  in  and  switch  off — as 
yoa  have  done  before  when  things  got  tight. 

Our  last  loan  from  the  rural  electrification 
administration  and  the  cooperative  finance 
corporation  totaling  more  than  five  million 
dollars  got  in  under  the  wire  and  was  ap- 
proved just  prior  to  the  order  abolishing  low 
cost,  two  percent  interest  loans  to  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  These  loans  are  desperate- 
ly needed  by  the  cooperative  for  capital  to 
provide  service  to  pre.sent  and  future  con- 
sumers. Legislation  has  recently  been  passed 
that  will  allow  funds  to  be  provided  under 
guaranteed-lnsured  loans  at  five  percent. 
These  funds  are  limited,  however,  to  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Congress  and 
will  fall  far  short  of  our  requirements.  The 
e.xcejs  must  be  borrowed  from  sources  other 
than  the  Federal  Government  at  Interest 
rates  of  at  least  seven  percent. 

Due  to  the  curtailment  of  low  Interest 
funds.  It  will  be  necessary  for  many  coopera- 
tives to  look  to  the  outside  money  market 
for  loans,  at  a  much  higher  Interest  rate  of 
course.  In  order  to  do  so,  a  change  In  the 
Maryland  Electric  Cooperative  Act  was  neces- 
sary. This  legislation  was  passed  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  and 
on  behalf  of  our  board  of  directors.  I  would 
like  to  again  say  "thanks"  to  our  state  Sen- 
ators and  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
for  their  assistance  In  the  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

Now,  we  have  to  amend  our  bylaws  to  al- 
low us  to  borrow  operating  capital  from 
sources  other  than  REA  and  CFG.  This 
amendment  was  set  forth  in  the  notice 
m.^iled  to  each  member  and  appears  on  the 
ballot.  This  action  is  urgently  needed  and 
we  ask  you  to  vote  "for"  the  amendment  to 
the  bylaws.  If  you  have  any  questions,  our 
attorney  will  be  glad  to  answer  them  a  little 
later  on  in  the  meetiiig  during  the  "new  busi- 
ness" portion.  Again,  and  I  cannot  stress 
this  too  strongly,  the  bylaws  amendment  Is 
vital  to  our  operation  and  our  ability  to  serve 
our  present  member-consumers  and  to  take 
care  of  the  many  new  people  moving  Into  our 
area  every  day. 

Due  to  the  rate  Increase  effective  In  May 
of  last  year,  we  are  once  again  In  the  black. 
1972  saw  an  Increase  in  almost  every  way.  We 
are  still  breaking  records.  In  fact,  your  co- 
operative is  the  largest  of  the  one  thousand 
electric  cooperatives  in  the  United  States.  As 
of  the  end  of  1972.  we  were  serving  more  than 
forty-three  thousand  consumers  with  over 
four  thousand  miles  of  lines  in  operation. 
This  Is  ten  and  eight  tenths  consvimers  served 
per  mile  of  line  Almost  two  thousand  new 
member-consumers  were  added  in  1972.  Pur- 
chases of  electricity  increased  by  over  49  mil- 
lion kilowatt  hours.  Revenue  Increase  by 
more  than  a  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  expenses  continued  to  increase 
by  over  600  thousand  dollars.  Since  I  don't 
want  to  spoil  your  evening.  I  won't  dwell 
on  the  price  rise  as  we  are  all  feeling  the 
pinch. 

Thirty-eight  miles  of  new  lines  were  built 
and  many  heavied  up  to  provide  for  more 
capacity  and  gre.ater  reliability  of  service  to 
our  present  and  new  member-consumers. 

Members'  equity  in  the  svstem  is  almost 
ten  million  dollars  or  abaut  twenty-eight 
percent  of  the  total  asse's  of  our  cooperative. 
Which  are  more  than  thIrtv-tVe  million  dol- 
lars. This  Is  an  Increase  over  1971  by  about 
five  million  dollars.  Some  idea  of  the  grawtii 
of  our  cooperative  can  be  obtained  If  these 
figures  are  set  ofT  against  the  cooperative's 
first  loan,  which  was  in  the  total  amount  of 
one  hundretl  sixty-five  thousand  dollars 
($165,000).  This  ts  quite  a  record  isn't  if 

Plans  for  construction  during  the  coming 
year  Include  almost  Vhlrty-four  miles  of  new 


and  rebuilding  of  present  transmission  lines 
in  Charles  County,  which  Is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing county  in  our  service  area  at  this  time. 
We  also  plan  to  rebuild  three  substations  at 
Waldorf,  St.  Charles  and  La  Plata,  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  these  stations  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  Increased  demand.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  second  circuit  was  con- 
structed  between  Chalk  Point  and  Hughes- 
vllle. 

In  Calvert  County,  we  expect  to  Increase 
the  capacity  of  our  Sunderland  and  St. 
Leondards  substations  by  rebuilding  so  we 
can  keep  up  with  the  development  of  these 
areas. 

During  the  past  year  much  work  was  done 
in  St.  Mary's  County  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
growth  being  experienced  In  that  county. 
Two  new  substations  were  built,  one  at  Ryce- 
ville,  which  Is  actually  on  the  Charles  County 
line  but  will  serve  parts  of  both  Charles  and 
St.  Mary's,  and  one  at  Piney  Point.  New 
69,000  volt  transmission  lines  were  built,  from 
New  Market  to  RycevUle  and  from  Valley 
Lee  to  Plney  Point.  The  existing  69,000  volt 
line  from  HughesvlUe  to  Mllestown  was  also 
rebuilt  to  provide  greater  capacity. 

As  reported  last  year,  we  are  still  hoping 
to  receive  approval  to  attach  a  69,000  volt 
line  to  the  new  bridge  from  St.  Mary's  County 
t<3  Solomons,  Calvert  County.  This  would  in- 
sure greater  capacity  and  reliability  of  serv- 
ice to  Calvert  County  as  It  would  be  a  third 
supply  line,  which  is  needed. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  tD  again  thank 
you  for  your  assistance  and  support.  As  you 
can  see,  your  efforts  have  Indee-^  been  re- 
warded Your  business  Is  continuing  to  grow 
and  to  fulfill  Its  purpose — that  of  bringing 
low  cost  electricity  to  the  area  and  its  peo- 
ple. Your  board  of  directors  end  employees 
will  continue  to  maintain  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  service  possible.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be 
associated  with  this  great  organization  and 
the  people  that  make  It  click. 

Good  night  and  have  a  good  year. 
Report  of  John  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

OF  THE  Southern  Maryland  Electric  Co- 
operative FOR  1972 

Greetings,  fellow  members  and  friends: 
As  your  treasurer.  It  Is  again  my  pleasure 
to  greet  you  and  report  to  you  briefly  on 
the  financial  operations  of  your  business  for 
the  past  year. 

In  accordance  with  established  custom,  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  report  was  for- 
warded to  each  of  our  member-consumers 
In  the  March-April  issue  of  our  newsletter, 
the  Co-op  Review.  This  report  contains  a 
statement  of  Income  and  expenses,  balance 
sheet  and  Information  section  for  1972  with 
a  comparison  to  1971.  This  report  also  in- 
cludes a  graph  showing  how  your  co-op 
dollar  was  spent,  along  with  other  Informa- 
tion of  Interest  to  all  of  us.  Please  examine 
this  report,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
as  it  tells  the  story  of  your  cooperative's 
finances.  If  you  did  not  receive  your  copy  or 
would  like  to  have  additional  copies,  please 
contact  our  Hughesville  office  and  they  will 
gladly  send  them  to  you. 

Our  account  books  were  maintained  in 
accordance  with  the  public  utility  uniform 
system  of  accounts  and  the  operating  state- 
ment and  balance  sheet  were  prepared  In 
conformance  with  these  regulations.  Your 
cooperative's  financial  position  is  fairly  and 
accurately  presented  In  this  report. 

The  annual  audit  of  the  cooperative's 
books  was  completed  and  certified  by  the 
public  accounting  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  and  Company  of  Washington,  D.C. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
some  of  the  more  Important  Items  contained 
In  the  annual  report,  which  reflect  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  your  cooperative. 

Our  total  approved  loans  at  the  end  of 
1972  were  almost  thirty  million  dollars  ($30,- 
0"00.000.),  most  of  which  has  been  drawn. 
This  does  not  Include  the  most  recent  loan 
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of  more  than  five  million  dollars  ($5,000,000,) , 
which  Mr.  Bowling  Just  reported.  Low  Inter- 
est lo.ms,  such  as  that  loan,  will  no  longer  be 
available  to  your  cooperative.  Some  2% 
loans  will  be  used  by  some  electric  co- 
operatives, but  the  guidelines  are  now 
so  stringent  that  we  could  not  qualify, 
and  this  Is  where  CFC  comes  Into  the  pic- 
ture. I  want  to  elaborate  on  CFC  for  Just  a 
minute,  CFC  stands  for  National  Rural  Utili- 
ties Cooperative  Finance  Corporation.  You 
can  understand  why  we  say  CFC.  CFC  is  a 
nationwide  organization  designed  to  partially 
fulfill  the  credit  needs  of  electric  coopera- 
tives. The  need  arose  for  CFC  due  to  more 
capital  being  necessary  for  expansion  than 
Congress  appropriated  for  low  Interest  loans. 
CFC  Is  not  a  Government  agency,  but  Is 
owned  and  operated  by  its  members  and  is 
similar  In  some  respects  to  the  farm  credit 
system.  Your  cooperative  Is  a  member  of 
CFC  and  Is  borrowing  money  from  this 
source  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Government 
through  RE. A.  Rural  Electric  Administra- 
tion. 

This  leads  me  Into  the  next  subject:  The 
amendment  on  your  ballot.  Your  coopera- 
tive could  be  In  a  situation  where  REA  and 
CFC  could  not  furnish  all  of  our  credit  needs 
by  voting  for  the  amendment  you  are  allow- 
ing the  board  of  directors  to  borrow  from 
sources  other  than  REA  and  CFC.  This  Is 
another  step  In  long  range  planning  for  con- 
tinued improvement  of  services  to  all  of 
the  consumer  members  of  this  cooperative. 

Now  back  to  the  figures  having  to  do  with 
this  report.  We  repaid  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  dollars  ($750,000.)  on 
principal  last  year,  making  the  total  amount 
repaid  on  our  loans  more  than  seven  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($7,500,- 
000)  as  of  the  end  of  1972.  More  than  four 
hundred  forty  thousands  dollars  ($440,000.) 
was  paid  in  interest  In  1972.  As  of  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  owed  about  twenty-two  and 
a  half  "million  dollars  $22,500,000.)  on  our 
loans  from  REA  and  CFC. 

All  payments  of  Interest  and  principal  were 
made  when  due  and  on  time. 

As  of  the  end  of  1972,  the  assets  of  your 
business  were  more  than  thirty-five  million 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($35,400,000), 
with  liabilities  of  more  than  twenty-five  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($25,- 
400.00).  Your  equity  In  the  system  Is  now 
about  ten  million  ($10,000,000.),  almost  a 
million  more  than  1971. 

1972  showed  a  profit  of  more  than  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ($900,000.)  which 
means  that  this  amount  was  credited  back  to 
your  capital  credits  accounts. 

Now,  I  know  you  are  thinking— when  are 
these  capital  credits  going  to  be  refunded? 
That's  a  good  question — one  to  which  I 
would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  give  you  a 
definite  answer.  However,  there  are  certain 
restrictions  having  to  do  with  our  loans  to 
REA  and  CFC  that  would  not  allow  us  to  pay 
capital  credits  until  our  debt  ratio  Is  Im- 
proved. This  Is  sort  of  an  Impossible  situa- 
tion. In  an  area  such  as  these  four  coun- 
ties with  the  demand  for  additional  electric 
service  we  are  caught  In  the  circle:  the 
more  growth,  the  more  money  needed  for 
new  lines,  equipment,  the  more  credit  needed 
to  buy  these  things  for  the  service  you  need. 
If  this  area  was  not  growing,  if  It  was  not 
progressive  things  would  be  different.  We  are 
plad  to  be  a  part  of  and  participate  In  the 
growth  that  Is  necessary  for  all  of  us  In  to- 
day's living.  As  soon  as  It  Is  possible  to  do  so. 
another  retirement  of  capital  credits  will  be 
made.  When  this  time  comes,  this  announce- 
ment will  Indeed  clve  us  great  pleasure. 

Total  revenue  for  1972  was  more  than 
twelve  million  dollars  ($12,000,000.).  an  In- 
crease of  over  one  million,  seven  hundred 
thousand  ($1,700,000.).  Operating  expenses 
and  other  costs  came  to  more  than  eleven 
million  dollars  ($11,000,000.).  an  Increase  of 


seven  hundred  thousand  ($700,000.)  over 
1971. 

As  evidenced  by  the  number  of  digits  In 
these  figures,  your  cooperative  Is  big  business 
and  your  board  of  directors  Is  constantly 
aware  of  Its  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
you.  Its  member-consumers.  We  are  doing  our 
utmost  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  serv- 
ice and  to  take  care  of  all  of  our  new  mem- 
ber-consumers coming  into  the  area  every 
day. 

Real  estate  and  operating  taxes  in  the  four 
counties  in  our  service  area  Increased  by 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
($25,000.),  making  a  total  of  more  than 
three  hundred  thirty  thousand  dollars 
($330,000.) .  This  does  not  Include  other  state 
and  social  security  taxes,  as  you  can  see — 
we  do  pay  taxes  even  though  we  are  a  non- 
profit organization. 

I  realize  that  because  of  the  size  of  the 
figures  and  the  complexity  of  our  operation. 
It  Is  rather  difficult  to  presenu  a  report  which 
Is  readily  understandable  to  everyone.  That 
Is  why  we  try  to  simplify  the  statement  as 
far  as  possible.  In  any  event,  be  assured  that 
the  figures  properly  reflect  the  condition  of 
your  business,  which  I  am  glad  to  say.  Is 
excellent.  As  owners  of  your  cooperative, 
this  Information  Is  Important.  Your  board  of 
directors  wishes  you  to  be  Informed  of  these 
matters  and  to  know  that  your  Interests  are 
the  governing  factor  In  all  decisions.  I  again 
ask  you  to  examine  the  detailed  report  so  you 
win  know  what  steps  are  being  taken  in  the 
administration  of  your  business. 

We  will  continue  to  grow,  develop  and  im- 
prove. I  would  like  to  add  that  the  growing 
and  developing  and  Improving  of  your  elec- 
tric cooperative  will  depend  to  a  large  degree 
upon  our  employees  who  we  believe  are 
trained  and  qualified  and  well  equipped  to 
handle  the  ever  Increasing  complexities  of 
keeping  up  with  the  times. 

With  this  I  say  good-night.  Thank  you  for 
coming  out.  It  shows  that  you  are  Interested 
and  concerned.  It  Is  Indeed  our  pleasure  to  be 
of  service  to  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  MATHIAS— -DISTIN- 
GUISHED MOUNTAINEER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber,  I  have  always  admired  the 
high  levels  of  intelligence  and  legislative 
skills  that  are  associated  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland.  This  respect  is 
held  by  his  peers  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

To  this  respect,  I  must  now  add  my 
admiration  for  his  perspicacity  and  im- 
peccable good  taste.  During  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  recess,  I  noted  in  a  news 
story  in  the  Washington  Post  that  Sena- 
tor Mathias  is  the  owner  of  a  sizable 
farm  in  "West  "Virginia.  We  mountaineers 
are  delighted  to  welcome  such  a  distin- 
guished representative  from  the  Free 
State. 

Though  I  have  been  unable  to  confirm 
the  authenticity  of  the  report,  it  has 


been  stated  that  when  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  signed 
the  deed  giving  him  possession  of  part  of 
the  Mountain  State,  he  quoted  the  fa- 
mous closing  lines  from  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities"— 

It  Is  a  far,  far  better  thing  that  I  do,  than 
I  have  ever  done. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
would  yield,  I  can  only  give  a  qualified 
confirmation  of  that  report.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  a  grandmother 
who  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Jefferson 
County,  W.  "Va.  That  farm  is  still  in  our 
family.  We  go  to  it  with  great  pride  and 
pleasure.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  were 
mine.  However,  I  enjoy  it  as  much  as  if 
it  were,  and  I  enjoy  my  association  with 
the  property  as  a  part  of  family  life 
that  we  have  together. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  on  the  all-to- 
rare  occasions  that  we  have  occasion  to 
visit  Jefferson  County  to  feel  that  we  are 
under  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  West  "Virginia, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Randolph. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
know  that  he  will  join  me  in  urging  my 
colleagues  to  visit  the  Moimtain  State 
at  every  opportunity  that  presents  it- 
self. There  they  may  enjoy  the  iridescent 
hills,  the  iridescent  sunsets,  good  food, 
and  'warm  hospitality,  and  hopefully 
get  some  rest  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd." 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROtnTNE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONSIDER 
S.  1328.  THE  HIGH  SPEED  GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  the  event 
action  is  completed  today  on  S.  1435,  a 
bill  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor  and  City 
Council  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
that  on  tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  routine  morning  business  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1328, 
a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  high  speed 
ground  transportation  sy.stem  between 
the  cities  of  Sacramento,  San  Francisco, 
Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  in 
the  State  of  California:  and  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid 
aside  status  until  the  disposition  on  to- 
morrow of  S.  1328  or  until  the  hour  of 
1:30  p.m..  whichever  is  the  earlier. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  BuRDTCK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legi.sl.\tion  From  Department  of 
Agricultire 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Section  602  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1954  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  os  Construction  Project  Proposed 
To  BE  Undertaken  for  the  Army  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  a  construction 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  for  the  Array  Reserve.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  the  District  of 
Con'MBiA  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor-Commissioner. 
The  District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  DC  . 
transmittirg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  employment  of  minors  within  the 
District  of  Columbia"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
Proposed    Legislation    From    Secretary    of 

THE  TRE\St  RY 

A  letter  frr^m  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  increa-sed  participation  by  the 
United  Sta'es  in  the  Asian  Develppment 
Bank  (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Reports  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piu-suant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Contracts  With  For- 
eign Firms  Should  b«  Priced  In  Local  Cur- 
rency", Department  of  Defense,  dated  July  6, 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Russian  Wheat  Sales 
and  Weaknesses  in  Agriculture's  Manage- 
ment of  Wheat  Export  Subsidy  Program". 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  July  9, 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Report  op  Board  of  Directors  op  Federal 
F>RisoN  Industries,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Federal 
Prison  Industries,  Inc..  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Federal  Prison 
Industries,  Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TEMPoR.«iy  Admission  into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letcer  from  the  Acting  CommLssloner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  lav/,  copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  cases 
of  certain  aliens  temporarily  admitted  into 
the  United  States  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  De:partment 

op  State 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional     Relations,     Department     of 


State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  w'ere  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 

tempore  (Mr.  BuRoirK): 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture   and  Forestry: 

■Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  11 

"Relative    to    acquiring    land    In    the    Lake 

Tahoe  Ba,sln  for  public  purpo.=;es 

"Whereas,  The  Flbreboard  Corporation  Is 
offering  to  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
10.120  acres  of  land  lying  mainly  within  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  In  exchange  for  national 
forest  timber  in  the  State  of  California;  and 

"Whereas,  The  County  of  Placer  has  ap- 
proved this  transaction  by  resolution  dated 
January  23.  1973,  as  being  In  the  Interest 
of  Placer  County;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency  has  approved  this  exchange  by  reso- 
lution dated  January  24,  1973,  as  meeting 
the  objectives  of  the  Interstate  Compact 
which  was  approved  by  this  Legislature,  the 
State  of  Nevada,  and  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  approving  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Compact  between  the  States  of 
California  and  Nevada  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
regional  agency  In  all  respects  compatible 
with  the  duties  of  his  department  In  attain- 
ing the  goals  for  the  Lake  Tahoe  region;  and 

"Whereas,  Tlie  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  of  the  lands  offered  by 
the  Flbreboard  Conioration  will  materially 
aid  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  in 
achieving  the  goals  under  its  adopted  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  will  bring 
about  more  de.'^irable  land  owner.ship  pat- 
terns, provide  additional  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, protect  the  environmental  qualities 
of  the  basin,  and  yield  oiher  public  benefits; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  CaHfornia.  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  benefits  which  would  arise 
from  public  ownership  of  the  lands  offered 
by  the  Flbreboard  Corporation,  urges  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  to  give  the  ut- 
most favorable  consideration  to  the  proposal 
and  to  expedite  consummation  of  the  prop- 
osed land  exchange;   and  be  It  further 

'•Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorializes 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  reimburse 
local  governments  for  any  loss  of  funds  they 
would  otherwise  receive  from  the  sale  of  the 
timber  Involved  In  such  exchange:  and  be  it 
further 

'Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  tlie  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  the  Regional  Forester  for  the  Cill- 
fornla  Region  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  the  SpeaVer  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
re.^entative  from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  .States  " 

A  Joint  recolntlon  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the 
Cjmn.ittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 


"Assembly  Joint  Resoltjtion  No.  36 

"Relative  to  protection  of  the  California 

desert 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  California  con- 
tains substantial  desert  area  under  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Land  Management;  and 

"Whereas.  These  desert  areas  are  presently 
incurring  significantly  Increased  recreation- 
al use;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  has  determined  through 
Its  California  Desert  Study  that  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development,  protection, 
and  use  of  the  desert  is  urgently  needed,  and 
that  this  effort  must  be  accompanied  im- 
mediately with  a  program  of  critical  interim 
management  to  protect  the  valuable  and  en- 
dangered resources  of  the  desert  while  pro- 
viding safety  for  Its  users;  and 

•Whereas,  The  fragile  desert  environment 
and  Its  resources  continue  to  be  damaged 
and  destroyed  and  visitors  Injured  or  killed 
because  of  lack  of  management  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  program  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  2.5  million  dollars 
short  of  the  funding  level  needed  to  proceed 
on  schedule  with  the  California  Desert  Pro- 
gram: and 

"Whereas.  The  Bure?.u  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lacks  enforcement  authority  that  is 
urgently  needed  to  bring  management  and 
control  to  the  greatly  increasing  recreational 
use  of  the  California  desert;  now,  therefore 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  Jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully requests  the  C-^ngress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  swiftly  to  provide  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  adequate 
funding  to  enforce  the  necessary  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  California  desert  and 
to  bring  proper  management  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  lands  Involved: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  10 
"Memorlalzlng  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  consider  the  problems  of  vehicle 

emission  control  at  high  altitudes 

"Whereas,  the  federal  motor  vehicle  con- 
trol pfogram  has  been  primarUy  directed  to 
solving  emission  problems  existing  at  sea 
level:  and 

"Whereas.  The  larger  urban  centers  In  the 
state  of  Colorado  and  other  Rocky  Mountain 
states  exceed  federal  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  largely  because  of  motor 
vehicle  emissions;  and 

"Whereas.  Properly  tuned  motor  vehicles 
emit  approximately  twice  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrocarbon  emissions  at  the  alti- 
tude In  Denver  as  they  do  when  operated  at 
sea  level;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  that 
automobile  manufacturers  continue  to  pro- 
ceed diligently  toward  automobile  engine  de- 
signs that  can  clean  up  our  air  and  at  the 
same  time  not  unnecessarily  use  fossil  fuels 
or  unduly  Increase  the  costs  of  automobiles 
beyond  a  nroper  cost-benefit  ratio  in  achiev- 
ing emission  controls;  and 

"Whereas.  Solutions  must  be  found  to  high 
altitude  motor  vehicle  emission  control  prob- 
lems: now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein: 

"I.  That     Congress     amend     the     federal 
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•Clean  Air  Act*  to  recognize  and  stimulate 
solutions  to  the  special  problems  related  to 
achieving  practical  automobile  emission 
standards  in  high  altitude  areas  by: 

"(a)  Requiring  new  automobiles  to  meet 
federal  standards  at  higher  altitudes  on  a 
reasonable  time  schedule  designed  both  to 
achieve  clean  air  promptly  and  to  assure  citi- 
zens living  at  high  altitudes  of  the  avail- 
ability of  reliable  and  practical  emission 
control  systems  on  automobiles; 

"(b)  Recognizing  the  need  to  extend  the 
time  limit  for  achievement  of  ambient  air 
standards  in  critical  high  altitude  areas  or 
adopt  separate  criteria  therefor. 

"2.  That  the  provision  of  the  federal 
"Clean  Air  Act"  regarding  penalties  for  deal- 
ers and  other  persons  who  tamper  with  air 
pollution  control  devices  and  systems  on 
motor  vehicles  be  amended  so  that  dealers 
niiiy  make  necessary  modifications  or  ad- 
justments to  motor  vehicles  to  achieve  re- 
duced emissions  without  penalties  and  pro- 
vide that  state  air  pollution  agencies  must 
specify  or  approve  adjustments  or  modifica- 
tions for  high  altitudes  which  they  determine 
will  result  in  lower  emissions. 

"3.  That  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  actively  assist  In  the  solution  of  high 
altitude  motor  vehicle  em.lsslon  problems  by 
fnrnisl-iing  high  altitude  test  data,  providing 
funding  and  other  resources  for  evaluating 
high  altitude  air  pollution  tuneup  specifica- 
tions, high  altitude  engine  modifications, 
and  retrofit  control  systems. 

"4  That  Congress  act  to  stimulate  those 
solutions  to  the  automobile  emission  prob- 
lem which  will  make  the  least  demand  on 
the  nation's  energy  resources. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Con.?re=s  of  the  United  States,  the  Spe-aker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  REsoLtmoN  No.  24 

"Whereas,  Locally  originated  radio  news  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  rare  In  the  Denver 
area:  and 

"Whereas,  Political  leaders  in  our  state  and 
nation  have  frequently  voiced  concern  about 
the  increasing  centralization  of  news  cover- 
age: and 

"Whereas,  Constant  Information  of  overrid- 
ing public  concern,  as  in  the  case  of  Colo- 
rado's most  recent  flooding,  can  best  be 
dispensed  through  a  24-hour  news  opera- 
tion: and 

"Whereas,  The  broadcast  dissemination  of 
Information  in  sufficient  detail  to  responsibly 
interest  citizens  in  their  government  Is  dif- 
ficult within  the  constraints  of  the  normal 
flve-mlnutes-an-hour  news  format;  and 

"Whereas.  Ongoing  coverage  of  public  pol- 
icy news  Is  economically  unfeasible  when 
programming  emphasis  is  on  entertainment; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  existing  station.  KBTR,  has 
assembled  a  staff  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  varied  demands  of  the  daily  news:  and 

"Whereas.  The  remarkable  profitability  of 
the  current  KBTR  operation  has  not  been 
entered  into  evidence:  and 

"Whereas.  Any  successor  all-news  station 
would  undoubtedly  be  faced  with  an  extended 
period  of  economic  loss  before  becoming  vi- 
able: and 

"Whereas.  The  preferences  of  the  people 
have  not  been  consulted;  and 

"Whereas,  The  news-gathering  capabilities 
of  KBTR  have  proved  invaluable  to  other 
broadcast  entitles  beyond  its  ranpe:   and 

"Whereas,  An  ownership  change  need  not 
Involve  a  format  change:  now,  therefore, 


"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein: 

"That  the  existence  of  a  24-hour  all-news 
broadcast  service  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West 
has  made  a  valuable  and  effective  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  Interest. 

"That  the  Federal  Communication  Com- 
mission Is  hereby  petitioned  to  consider  the 
valuable  contribution  this  24-hour  news  serv- 
ice has  made  to  the  public  interest  In  mak- 
ing any  decision  involving  the  nature  of  the 
service  available  to  the  citizens  of  Colorado. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repre.ientatlves  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  members  of  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado." 

A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Memorial  No.  615 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  objecting  to  the  granting  of  am- 
nesty to  deserters  and  draft  evaders  from 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
"Whereas,  over  two  million  young  Amer- 
icans have   served  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the   United   States   of   America    In   the   Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  and 

"Whereas,  thousands  of  these  young 
Americans  have  given  of  their  careers  and 
lives  in  the  ser\-lce  of  the  United  States, 
and 

"Whereas,  only  now  are  we  seeing  the  re- 
turn of  those  brave  Americans  who  were 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  adversary 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and 

"Whereas,  hundreds  of  other  Americans, 
refusing  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  have  either  obtained 
conscientious  objector  status  or  ■  paid  the 
necessary  criminal  penalties  for  violating 
the  laws  of  our  land,  and 

"Whereas,  civil  disobedience  c^lls  for  dis- 
obeying a  law  because  one  believes  that  it 
Is  immoral  and  then  accepts  the  punish- 
ment for  violating  that  law.  it  Is  quite  an- 
other matter  to  e.xpect  the  society  that 
made  the  law  not  to  punish  one  for  that 
disobedience,   and 

"Whereas,  for  a  democratic  government 
to  be  viable  its  citizens  cannot  pick  which 
laws  they  will  obey  and  which  laws  they 
will  ignore,  now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida: 

"That  we  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  grant- 
ing of  amnesty  to  those  individuals  who 
left  the  United  States  of  America  rather 
than  serve  in  the  armed  forces  or  pay  the 
criminal  penalties  for  violating  the  Laws  of 
the  land  in  regard  to  military  service,  and, 
moreover 

"We  call  upon  the  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  Florida  to 
oppose  any  legislative  proposal  which 
would  grant  amnesty  to  those  draft  dodgers 
and  deserters  who  left  the  United  States  of 
America  rather  than  pay  the  penalties  for 
their  actions,  and,  moreover 
~  "Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of 
this  memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  memt>er  of 
the  Florida  delegation  to  the  United  States 
Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce : 


"Joint  Resolution 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  U.S.  fisheries  manage- 
ment Jurisdiction  200  miles  seaward  from 
its  boundaries 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Legislature, 
now  assembled,  most  respectfully  present 
and  petition  your  Honorable  Body  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas.  Maine  fishermen  are  currently 
losing  the  livelihood  of  generations  through 
federal  failure  to  control  excessive  foreign 
fishing  oS  the  coast;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  negotiations  at  the  "law 
of  the  sea"  conference  even  if  successful  will 
take  6  to  10  years  to  ratify  and  Implement 
leaving  little  or  no  protection  during  the 
Interim;  and 

"Whereas,  this  inaction  has  prompted  the 
Maine  Legislature  to  declare  Maine's  fisheries 
management  Jurisdiction  200  miles  seaward 
from  its  boundaries  or  to  the  edge  of  the 
continental  shelf;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  act  now  to  extend  United  States 
fisheries  management  Jurisdiction  beyond  12 
miles  to  the  200  mile  limit  before  fishing 
stocks  are  exhausted;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved:  That  We.  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  recommend  and  uree  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  use  every  pos- 
sible means  at  its  command  to  extend  the 
fisheries  management  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  without  interfering  with  Can- 
ada 200  miles  seaward  or  to  the  edge  of  the 
continental  shelf  and  thus  reduce  the 
chances  of  certain  depletion  of  fishing  stocks 
by  overfishing;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Memorial  be  immediately  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  tlie  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  this  State." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlclary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  6 
"Memorial  to  petition   the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  call  a  conven- 
tion to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  permitting 
voluntary  prayer   in  public  schools 
"To  the  Honprable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress Together  Assembled, 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  In  General  Court  Assembled,  most 
respectfully  present  and  petition  your  Hon- 
orable Body  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  Article  1  of  the  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
povldes  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  the  press:  or  the 
right  cf  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  governnaent  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,"  has  been  construed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  not  permit 
organized  prayer  in  public  schools:   and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  believes  that  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools  should  be  permitted 
as  being  consistent  with  the  guarantees  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Intended:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  believes  that  Article  5,  Part 
First,  of  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire 
has  recognized  every  individual's  natural  and 
inalienable  right  to  freedom  of  worship  in 
accordance  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
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science,  and  this  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  believes  to  encompass  the 
right  of  individual  students  In  public  schools 
to  voluntarily  say  prayers  of  their  own  choos- 
ing on  appropriate  occasions  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience; 

"Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  con- 
curring : 

"1.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  hereby,  and  pursuant  to 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  make  application  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
effect  that:  "Voluntary  Prayers  Shall  be 
Permitted  In  Public  Schools  at  Appropriate 
Times.  Dally." 

"11.  That  attested  copies  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution  be  sent  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  each  House  of  the  Congress  and  to 
each  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  and  that  printed  copies 
thereof,  showing  that  said  concurrent  re- 
solution was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  be  sent  to  each  House  of 
each  legislature  of  each  state  of  the  United 
States: 

"111.  That  this  application  hereby  made 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire shall  constitute  a  continuing  applica- 
tion in  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  until  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  shall  have  made  similar  applications 
pursuant  to  Article  V. 

"IV.  That  since  this  is  an  exercise  by  a 
state  of  the  United  States  of  a  power  granted 
to  it  under  the  Constitution,  the  request  is 
hereby  made  that  the  official  Journals  and 
records  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  in- 
clude the  resolution  or  a  notice  of  Its  receipt 
by  the  Congress,  together  with  similar  ap- 
plications from  other  states,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  various  states  shall  be  apprised 
of  the  time  when  the  necessary  number  of 
states  shall  have  so  exercised  their  power 
under  Article  V  of  the  Constitution; 

"V.  That  since  this  method  of  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  has  never 
been  completed  to  the  point  of  calling  a  con- 
vention and  no  interpretation  of  the  power 
of  the  states  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  has 
ever  been  made  by  any  court  or  any  qualified 
tribunal.  If  there  be  such,  and  since  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  Is  a  matter  of  basl:  sover- 
eign rights  and  the  Interpretation  thereof  Is 
primarily  in  the  sovereign  government  mak- 
ing such  exercise  and  since  the  power  to  use 
such  right  In  full  also  carries  the  power  to 
use  such  right  In  part,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  interprets  Article  V 
to  mean  that  If  two-thirds  of  the  states  make 
application  for  a  convention  to  propose  an 
identical  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
ratification  with  a  limitation  that  such 
amendment  be  the  only  matter  before  It. 
that  such  convention  would  have  power  only 
to  propose  the  specified  amendment  and 
would  be  limited  to  such  proposal  and  would 
not  have  power  to  van,-  with  the  text  thereof 
nor  wo\ild  It  have  power  to  propose  other 
amendments  on  the  same  or  different  propo- 
sitions; 

"VI.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  does  not,  by  this  exercise  of 
its  power  under  Article  V.  authorize  the  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  proposing  of  the  sp?clflc 
amendment  which  Is  a  part  hereof,  nor  does 
it  authorize  any  representative  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  who  may  participate  In 
such  convention  to  consider  or  to  agree  to 
the  proposing  of  any  amendment  other  than 
the  one  made  a  part  hereof; 

"VU.  That  by  Its  actions  In  these  prem- 
ises, the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  does  not  In  any  way  limit  in  any 
other  proceeding  its  right  to  exercise  Its 
power  to  the  full  extent; 


"VIII.  That  the  Congress,  In  exercising  Its 
power  of  decision  as  to  the  method  of  rati- 
fication of  the  proposed  article  by  the  legis- 
latures or  by  conventions,  is  hereby  requested 
to  require  that  the  ratification  be  by  the 
legislatures. 

"Adopted  May  24,  1973." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"Senate  of  Pennsylvania  Resolution 

"Resolved  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  memo- 
rialize the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  the  statutes,  policies, 
programs  and  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  government  relating  to  pro- 
grams for  the  assistance  of  senior  citizens 
be  developed,  and  amended  If  necessary, 
so  that  no  senior  citizen  shall  be  discrim- 
inated against  In  any  program  because  he 
is  not  a  welfare  recipient;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
House  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Concurrent  Resolution 
"Memorializing  Congress  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation   as    will    eliminate    Inequities    and 
discrimination  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
"Whereas,  the  Social  Security  Act  incor- 
porates Inequities  that,  have  translated  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  Into 
such  discrimination  that  it  has  created  un- 
necessary hardship  and  apathy:   and 

"Whereas,  the  disparity  in  treatment  of 
and  the  quaint  computation  for  determin- 
ing disposition  of  benefits  to  husband  and 
wife,  widow  and  widower  and  the  children 
of  beneficiaries  lessens  the  altruistic  and 
salubrious. purpo.ses  of  the  original  concept 
of  the  act;   and 

"Whereas,  there  is  grave  concern  that 
should  the  Inequities  remain  uncorrected 
benefits  will  be  misdirected  leaving  those 
most  In  need  unaided;  certainly  our  citizens 
deserve  better.  Now,  therefore! 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  Con- 
gress be  memorialized  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation as  will  ellmlnite  Inequities  and  dis- 
crimination In  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  two  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  of  this  State,  to 
each  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  this  State,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"H.J.R.  No.  28 
"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  40th  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  .Service,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
the  Superintendent  of  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Superintendent  of  Dino- 
saur National  Monument,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  protect  and 
promote  proper  tourism  and  preservation 
of  the  natural  wonders  of  our  waterways 
In  the  national  parks  and  monuments 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

"Whereas,  the  majority  of  the  river-run- 
ning companies  of  Southern  Utah  are  a  de- 


cided asset  to  the  environment  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  of  Utah;  and 

"Whereas,  the  river-running  companies 
headquartered  in  the  Kane  County  area  are 
aiding  the  local  economy  by  hiring  over  70 
people;  and 

"Whereas,  Kane  and  Garfield  Counties  are 
economically  depressed  areas  with  over  14% 
unemployed;   and 

"Whereas,  there  is  apparent  bureaucratic 
red-tape  and  discrimination  against  these 
river-runners  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
be  forced  out  of  total  operation;  and 

"Whereas,  these  companies  are  totally  com- 
mitted to  a  clean,  humanly  sterile  environ- 
ment in  the  wilderness  areas  they  visit,  leav- 
ing behind  them  absolutely  nothing  but 
their  footprints;  and 

"Whereas,  these  companies  are  being  forced 
to  submit  to  severe  reductions  in  patrons; 
and 

"Whereas,  some  concessioners  who  have 
never  functioned  at  all  in  the  past  and  who 
do  not  have  any  equipment,  any  supplies, 
or  any  Intention  of  rlver-runnlng.  have  been 
given  an  equal  quota  of  only  320  patrons 
with  other  serious  businessmen;  and 

"Whereas,  the  river-runners  had  an  ex- 
tremely short  notification  of  the  cut-back  In 
the  number  of  patrons  allowed  to  travel  with 
each  company:  and 

"Whereas,  many  river-runners  will  not  be 
able  financially  to  correspond  with  patrons 
who  have  already  booked  trips  with  them 
for  the  coming  season  to  tell  them  that  they 
cannot  find  a  place  for  them  In  their  boats; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Kane  County  area  merchants 
have  begun  to  gear  their  operations  to  ac- 
commodate the  Influx  of  patrons  for  the 
river-running  companies. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  that  we  call 
upon  the  National  Parks  Service,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Superintendents 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  and  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  to  rescind  the  cut-back  o;i  stich  a 
blanket  restriction,  and  to  reconsider  the 
proper  mea..s  of  accommodating  our  travel- 
ing public  in  such  a  way  that  the  ultimate 
enjoyment  of  the  parks  can  be  achieved 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  ecological  im- 
balance, if  any. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Utah  call  upon  the 
Congressional  delegation  from  the  State  of 
Utah  to  work  avidly  for  the  Implementation 
of  this  resolution. 

"Be  it  finally  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  be,  and  Is  hereby  di- 
rected, to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  the 
Superintendent  of  Canyonlands  National 
Park,  the  Siiperintendent  of  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument,  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Utah  in  the  United 
States  Congress." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Action  on  Housing,  Chicago,  111.,  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  512.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge  and  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge.  La., 
reaffirming  support  for  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  common  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  relating  to 
retirement  and  social  security.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Idaho  State 
AFL-CIO,  endorsing  the  Kennedy-Griffiths 
Health  Security  bill.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Arizona  Inter 
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Tribal  Council,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  designate  the  fourth  Friday 
in  September  as  National  Indian  Day.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  in  support  of  S.  1305. 
creating  a  national  cemetery  at  Fort  Rich- 
ardson, Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONDALE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1191.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Center  ou  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  a  demonstration 
program  for  the  prevention,  identification, 
and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-308) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Gary  L.  Seevers,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Burton  W.  Sllcock,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Federal -State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission  for  Alaska. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 


ORDER  FOR   STAR  PRINT  OP  H.R. 
8619 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senate  the  House  has 
returned  to  the  Senate  H.R.  8619,  appro- 
priating funds  for  agriculture,  environ- 
ment, and  consumer  protection.  This  re- 
quest was  made  in  order  to  make  certain 
corrections  in  the  bill  as  messaged  to  the 
House.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  star  print  be 
made  of  the  engrossed  amendments  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  so  as  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  bill,  which  inadvertently  was 
not  contained  in  the  desk  copy  thereof. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  ref  eiTcd  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2131.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Bereznlckl; 

S.  2132.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Ebbert  and  Design  Products  Corporation, 
Troy,  Michigan;  and 


S.  2133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  An- 
derson Mabin.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  2134.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  annual  author- 
ization of  appropriations  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,    Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Roth,    Mr. 
Brock,     and    Mr.    Domenici)      (by 
request) : 
S.  2135.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the  executive   branch  by  reorganizing   and 
consolidating  those  functions  In  a  new  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
by  reorganizing  and  consolidating  others  in 
a  new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration,   and   for   other   purposes.   Re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pen:isylvanla: 
S.  2136.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania   (for 
himself,    Mr.    Fclbright,    and    Mr. 
Jackson)  : 
S.  2137.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,   1966   (80  Stat,  953,  20  U.S.C.  65a), 
relating    to    the    National   Museum    of    the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional    appropriations    to    the    Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.  2134.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  the 
United  States  Postal  Service.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  annual  authorization  of  ap- 
pi-opriations  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
A  similar  measure  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman H.  R.  Gross. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  made 
a  great  stride  for  more  efficient  mail 
service  when  it  effectively  eliminated 
the  long  abused  tool  of  political  patron- 
age from  postal  operations.  However,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Postal  Service  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  call  itself  efficient. 
Many  tough  problems  remain  to  be 
solved. 

At  present  the  authorization  for  the 
Postal  Service  is  permanent.  This  bUl 
would  compel  postal  officials  to  come  be- 
fore Congress  annually  to  detail  and 
justify  their  budget  requests.  It  would 
also  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
them  to  publicly  explain  the  reasons  for 
erratic  service,  and  how  it  relates  to 
their  own  methods  of  management. 

For  fiscal  1974  this  bill  would  cover 
over  $1.3  billion. 

Recently,  Postmaster  General  Elmer 
T.  Klassen  stated  that  he  will,  in  all 
probability,  ask  for  an  increase  in  first 
class  mail  rates  to  be  put  into  effect  next 
January.  Also,  the  elimination  of  air 
mail  service  has  been  implied.  It  is  very 
hard  for  people  to  rationalize  rate  in- 
creases at  a  time  when  they  think  that 


the  service  they  are  paying  for  is  de- 
teriorating. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  Postal  Service  is 
an  independent  entity  in  the  executive 
branch,  yet  its  top  management  operates 
independently  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
Only  the  Governors  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice can  appoint  or  remove  the  Postmas- 
ter General.  Its  management  is  directly 
accoimtable  to  no  elected  official  in  the 
entire  Federal  Government.  This  bill, 
therefore,  insures  that  Congress  will 
have  keen  oxersight  over  the  Postal 
Service,  without  hampering  its  day  to 
day  operations.  It  provides  lor  specific 
periodic  examination  raiher  than  tlie 
present  permanent  authorization,  thus 
compelling  Congress  to  exercise  its  legis- 
lative prerogatives  with  more  autiiorily. 

Hopefully,  this  measiu-e  will  iieraid 
another  step  on  tiie  road  to  sometliing 
all  of  us  desire — an  efficient,  liigh  quality 
mail  service. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  RiBicoFr,  Mr, 
Ervin,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Roth,    Mr.    Brock,    and    Mr. 
Domenici)  (by  request) : 
S.  2135.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive   management    of    certain    related 
functions  of  the  executive  branch  by  re- 
organizing and  consolidating  those  func- 
tions in  a  new  Department  of  Enerjrv  and 
Natural  Resources,  by  reorganizing  and 
consolidating  others   in   a   new   Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the   Committee  on   Govern.Tient   Oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy',  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff).  North  Carolina  iMr.  Ervin),  New 
York  (Mr.  Javitsj,  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole), 
Delaware  (Mr.  Rothi,  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  and  New  Mexico  iMr.  Dom- 
enici^ in  introducing  by  request  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  recommended 
by  the  President  for  the  reorganization  of 
a  nuir'cr  of  executive  agencies.  The  pro- 
posed measm'e  would  create  a  new  Execu- 
tive Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  which  would  encompass  most 
of  the  present  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  as  well  as  certain 
activities  and  programs  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Water  Resources  Council. 

Tlie  proposed  new  Energj-  Research 
and  Development  Administration  would 
include  the  existing  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  mo.'^t  of  the  fossil 
fuels  research  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  new  agency 
would  be  headed  by  a  single  Admin- 
istrator, 

The  five-member  commission  form  of 
the  present  Atomic  Energy  Commi.'^ion 
would  be  retained  as  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission.  It  would  exercise  the  licens- 
ing and  regulatory  responsibilities  of  the 
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present  AEC  and  it  would  no  longer  be 
associated  with  developmental  responsi- 
bilities in  civilian  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure,  it  enacted, 
would  represent  a  fundamental  reorder- 
ing of  Federal  agencies  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  management  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources.  It  would  be  a  par- 
ticularly significant  restructuring  of  the 
Federal  organization  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  management  of  energy 
resources. 

Not  only  are  the  energy  programs 
quite  heavily  affected  by  the  proposed 
changes,  but  this  also  would  be  the  first 
time  that  Federal  organization  was  ex- 
amined and  revised  with  the  specific  ob- 
jective of  carr>-ing  out  comprehensive 
national  energy  policies. 

The  proposed  reorganization  is  broad 
in  scope  and  complex.  I  cannot  endorse 
it  without  detailed  study.  It  would  have 
far-reaching  impacts  upon  many  pro- 
grams, and  the  expertise  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  be  required  to 
fully  comprehend  the  nature  and  evalu- 
ate the  advisability  of  those  impacts. 

I  do  urge,  however,  that  the  Senate 
give  the  proposal  prompt  and  thorough 
consideration.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  in  its  study 
of  a  national  fuels  and  energy  policy, 
has  determined  that  organizational 
shortcomings  have  been  factors  in  many 
of  our  present  energy  problems.  Further- 
more, it  Is  unlikely  the  existing  organi- 
zational structure  can  successfully  im- 
plement the  explicit  and  comprehensive 
energy  policies  which  are  required.  The 
President's  proposal  offers  an  alternative 
for  Improving  energy  organization  in 
many  areas.  It  should  be  viewed  as  an 
opportunity  for  Congressional  consider- 
ation of  the  changes  which  are  needed. 

I  intend  to  request  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Grovernment 
Operations  to  schedule  early  hearings  on 
the  measure.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  the  proposal  closely,  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  any  comments  which 
they  may  have  to  guide  the  committee  in 
Its  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  a  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee  Print  entitled  Federal 
Energy  Organization,  excerpts  from  the 
Summary  Outline  of  the  President's 
Statement  on  Energy,  and  organiza- 
tional charts  describing  the  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Excerpts  from  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 

and  In.sulnr  Affairs,  Committee  Print  No. 

93-6,  Federal  Energy  Organization :  A  Staff 

Analysis,  Mar.  5,  19731 

Tut  SioNinc.*NcE  OF  Energy  Organization' 
Until  recently,  surprisingly  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  organization  of  the 
Federal  government  to  formulate  and  imple- 
ment energy  policy.  The  great  size  of  the 
energy  Industries  In  economic  and  financial 
terms  and  their  obvious  critical  significance 
to  the  well-being  of  society,  however,  have 
attracted  the  Interest  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. A  complex  body  of  policy  has  evolved 
which  constitutes  a  pervasive.  If  uncoordi- 
nated. Federal  Involvement  In  many  aspects 
of  the  energy  system.  The  policy  Is  presently 
administered  by  a  diffuse  and  lll-deflned  as- 


sembly of  agencies  throughout  the  Executive 
branch. 

A  survey  made  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  major  Ftderal  reorga- 
nization proposals  of  the  past  40  \  ears  reveals 
no  specific  consideration  for  fuel  and  energy 
matters  until  the  relatively  modest  eneri:y 
recommendations  of  the  Ash  Council.  Sin\l- 
larly,  a  review  of  over  100  studies  of  fuel  and 
energy  matters  found  that  they  included 
very  few  remarks  on  organization  and  even 
those  few  were  In  general  and  vague  terms. 

These  studies  are  evidence  of  tlie  fact  that 
energy  has  not  been  viewed  as  an  organizing 
concept  for  government.  The  existing  Federal 
energy  responsibilities  are  comprised  of  nar- 
row programs  and  activities  which  were  In- 
dividually initiated  in  response  to  relatively 
specific  needs,  often  not  primarily  viewed  as 
energy  needs. 

The  major  policy  areas  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  Federal  Involvement  in  the  na- 
tion's energy  system  can  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows : 

Management  of  Fuel  Resources  of  the  Pub- 
lic Lands. 

Federal  Water  Policy. 

Economic  Regulation  and  Development. 

Tax  Policy. 

National  Security. 

Health,  Safety  and  En\  ironmental  Manage- 
ment. 

Research  and  Development. 

A  brief  history  of  the  development  of 
Federal  energy  policy  in  earh  of  these  areas 
Is  presented  In  a  later  section  of  this  paper. 
The  history  clearly  shows  an  evolutionary'  de- 
velopment In  which  Individual  policy  de- 
cisions were  made  in  respop.se  to  the  needs 
of  the  time  and  rarely  were  concerned  ex- 
clusively or  even  significantly  with  energy 
supply.  Federal  policy  has  been  Influenced 
by  the  growth  of  the  energy  Industries  and 
has.  In  turn.  Influenced  their  development, 
but  there  has  been  no  conscious  Intent  on 
the  part  of  Federal  policy  makers  to  manage 
the  nation's  energy  system  In  a  comprehen- 
sive sense.  Most  Federal  policies  with  energy 
significance  were  not  formulated  as  "energy 
policy."  They  were  primarily  Intended  to 
serve  other  objectives  of  government. 

Recent  concern  over  fuels  and  energy  Is- 
sues has  brought  forth  a  flood  of  criticisms 
of  the  performance  of  existing  Federal  ad- 
ministrative mechanisms.  These  range  In 
scope  from  specific  complaints  of  Inordinate 
delays  in  the  processing  of  Federal  permits 
for  nurlear  powerplant  construction  to  more 
abstract  dissatisfaction  with  the  complex 
economic  and  security  aspects  of  oil  Import 
policy. 

Much  of  the  current  criticism  has  included 
proposals  for  reorganization  of  the  agencies 
which  presently  have  responsibilities  In  par- 
ticular Issue  areas.  Most  of  these  proposals 
are  based  upon  Intuition  or  are  responsive 
only  to  limited  problems.  No  In-depth  anal- 
ysis of  Federal  energy  organization  has  been 
available.  At  the  initiation  of  the  Senate's 
Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study,  the  staff  was 
unable  to  find  even  a  description  of  the  ex- 
isting Federal  energy  organization. 

The  Senate  study  which  Is  underway  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  45,  92d  Congress, 
has  covered  a  wide  range  of  energy  problems 
and  Issues.  Throughout  the  hearings  and 
studies.  It  has  been  apparent  that  there  Is 
a  significant  organizational  aspect  to  energy 
problems.  The  existing  organization  has  con- 
tributed to  current  and  emerging  problems 
In  at  least  three  respects: 

(1)  It  has  failed  to  anticipate  emerging 
energy  problems,  such  as  diminishing  fuel 
reserves  and  environmental  confrontations, 
and  to  Initiate  timely  corrective  action  to 
forstall  crises: 

(2)  it  has  failed  to  react  adequately  to 
mitigate  those  crises  which  have,  In  fact,  oc- 
curred, such  as  Increasing  fuel  shortages  and 
loss  of  electric  power  system  reliability:  and 

(3)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  the  initia- 


tive and  sufficient  reliable  and  credible  in- 
formation to  develop  and  support  the  policy 
decisions  which  must  now  be  made. 

In  addition  to  these  existing  shortcomings 
in  the  organization's  ability  to  deal  with 
current  energy  problems.  It  Is  clear  that 
much  greater  demands  will  be  placed  upon 
It  in  the  future.  If  comprehensive  national 
fuels  and  energy  policies  are  established,  the 
fragmented,  uncoordinated  organization 
structure  will  be  unable  to  Implement  them. 
Furthermore,  It  now  appears  that  an  era 
of  plentiful  energy  Is  at  an  end  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  Immediate  future  appears  to  be 
one  of  short  supply,  and  It  Is  probable  that 
Intensive  management  of  the  available  re- 
.sources  must  be  the  objective  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Considering  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  energy  system  and  the  perva- 
sive role  which  Federal  policies  already  play, 
intensive  management  of  energy  resources 
In  the  public  Interest  almost  certainly  im- 
plies far  more  sophisticated  and  explicit  pol- 
icies for  the  Federal  administration  of  energy 
matters  than  ever  before. 

In  terms  of  legislative  action,  policy  Is 
probably  inseparable  from  organization. 
Whatever  policies  are  considered  appropriate 
by  the  Congress  to  respond  to  the  "energy 
crisis,"  will  Involve  grants  of  executive  au- 
thority, directives  to  act,  and  appropriations 
of  funds.  Executive  agencies  must  be  chosen 
to  be  the  Implementing  agents  for  such  pol- 
icies. Expansion. or  revision  of  existing  agency 
mandates  and  reorganization  where  existing 
agency  authorities  and  capabilities  are  In- 
adequate  will  be  necessary. 

Effective  policy,  furthermore,  cannot  be 
static.  As  needs  and  values  change  In  society, 
as  current  problems  are  resolved  and  un- 
foreseeable problems  emerge,  the  Executive 
agencies  must  be  capable  of  responding  to 
evolving  conditions.  They  also  should  per- 
form an  advisory  role:  anticipating  new  re- 
quirements for  Federal  action  and  developing 
policy  proposals  for  Congressional  considera- 
tion. 


depicizncres  in  the  existing  federal 

Enerct  Organization 

inthodttction 

In  contrast  to  the  general  neglect  of  or- 
ganization In  earlier  energy  policy  studies, 
most  recent  commentaries  on  the  "energy 
crisis"  have  identified  one  or  more  organiza- 
tional fallings  or  have  recommended  some 
organizational  changes  at  the  Federal  level. 
There  presently  are  a  number  of  formal  re- 
organization proposals  pending  through 
either  Congressional  or  Executive  initiative, 
and  more  proposals  are  anticipated. 

The  deficiencies  which  have  been  Identified 
and  the  proposals  which  are  being  made 
vary  greatly  In  terms  of  their  significance 
and  the  scope  of  their  purview.  The  variety 
of  governmental  functions  which  have  energy 
implications  and  the  complexity  of  the 
energy  system  refute  any  notion  that  a  single, 
reasonably  simple  organizational  concept 
holds  the  key  to  the  full  range  of  energy 
problems  which  has  been  Identified. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee,  in  Its 
study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy, 
has  compiled  a  tremendous  amount  of  In- 
formation on  the  broadest  range  of  current 
energy  Issues.  The  following  analysis  Is 
based  upon  the  organizational  factors  which 
have  been  Identified  In  these  Issues  and  the 
description  of  the  existing  energy  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  complied. 

The  deficiencies  In  existing  energy  organi- 
zation can  be  conveniently  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  organizational  aspects  In  the 
following  five  major  categories: 

1.  High  level  surveillance  of  the  energy 
system  and  policy  advice. 

2.  Coordination  and  augmentation  of  Fed- 
eral operating  programs. 
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3.  Energy  data  collection,  analysis,  and 
dissemination. 

4.  Coordination  and  augmentation  of  Fed- 
eral regulatory  functions. 

5.  Energy-environment  conflict  resolution, 
•  •  •  •  • 

2.  COORDINATION    AND    AUGMENTATION    OF 
FEDERAL    OPERATING    PROGRAMS 

The  Problem. — There  are  a  number  of  pro- 
grams lu  which  Federal  agencies  exercise 
considerable  direct  Influence  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  energy  system.  The  major  exam- 
ples are  (1)  Federal  leasing  programs  for 
oil,  gas,  and  coal;  (2)  Federal  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power  and  operation  of  trans- 
mission systems;  and  (3)  the  civilian  reactor 
and  fuels  programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (AEC). 

The  first  two  groups  of  programs  are 
located  primarily  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  They  are  scattered  among  agen- 
cies which  have  varj'lng  missions,  however, 
and  they  have  not  been  coordinated  with 
an  energy-oriented  overview.  The  AEC  pro- 
gram which  deals  with  an  entirely  separate 
aJid  competitive  fuel  source  Is  not  directly 
coordinated  with  any  of  Interior's  programs. 
Scattered  through  the  Federal  establish- 
ment are  a  variety  of  other  energy-related 
programs  such  as  the  rural  electrification 
program  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  pipeline  safety  program  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  energy  research 
programs  In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  car- 
ries out  functions  such  as  the  National  Power 
Survey  which  are  not  necessarily  related  to 
its  regulatory  functions. 

In  individual  cases,  cogent  arguments  can 
be  made  for  the  existing  placement  of  en- 
ergy functions.  The  overall  picture,  however. 
Is  one  of  fragmentation  and  Incoherence.  A 
variety  of  deficiencies  Is  attributed  to' the 
existing  structure. 

Each  of  the  existing  officials  Is  concerned 
^*1th  only  a  narrow  segment  of  the  energy 
system.  Therefore,  none  is  equipped  nor 
motivated  to  be  guided  by  the  Impacts  of 
his  actions  upon  the  total  energy  system. 
For  example,  because  of  stringent  sulfur 
regulations  Imposed  by  the  State  with  en- 
couragement from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  utilities  which  formerly 
used  high-sulfur  eastern  coal  (including  the 
Federal  Tennessee  Valley  Authority)  have 
begun  to  purchase  low-sulfur  coal  from 
Montana  and  Wyoming.  This  action  will 
result  in  a  tremendous  expansion  of  surface 
mining  In  the  North  Central  States.  Much  of 
the  coal  is  located  on  public  lands  under  the 
authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
been  reluctant  to  approve  the  lenses  for  en- 
vironmental reasons.  None  of  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  has  the  responsibility  to 
examine  the  full  range  of  Impacts  which 
these  Federal  actions  will  have  on  the  re- 
liability of  present  and  future  electrical  serv- 
ice in  vast  regions  of  the  nation. 

Slmllarlv.  each  Federal  energy  agency  Is 
specialized  on  a  narrow  base.  There  exist';  no 
Federal  center  of  technological  excellence 
coverlne  the  broad  range  of  the  enerev  s%-s- 
wm.  When  policy  questions  of  considerable 
breadth  must  be  addressed.  It  Is  necessary  to 
assemble  the  exoertlse  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
Which  Involves  all  of  the  Inefficiencies  of  un- 
familiar communications,  divided  leadershin. 
and  Interagency  rivalry.  In  recent  month?;, 
such  efforts  have  been  nece^sarv  to  consider 
the  Imnacts  of  surface  mln'ne  regulation,  the 
need  for  a  deep  water  seaoort  pollcv.  and  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  Southwestern  (Four 
Corners^  powerplant  development. 

While  there  are  advantages  to  the  flexibil- 
ity of  task  force  approaches  to  high-level 
policy  advice,  there  Is  less  of  an  argximent 
for  ad  hoc  technical  advlsorv  groups.  They 
tend  to  overemphasize  the  Interests,  exper- 
tise, and  data  which  is  readily  available  to 


the  detriment  of  Important  factors  which 
none  of  the  participants  has  been  involved 
with.  Greater  continuity  and  life  expectancy 
is  necessary  to  permit  comprehensive  exper- 
tise and  data  bases  to  be  acquired. 

Another  attribute  of  relatively  narrow 
agency  functions  is  that  the  decisionmakers 
must  deal  with  equally  narrow  and  special- 
ized client  groups.  The"Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, for  example,  in  its  decision.s  to  lea^e 
areas  of  the  outer  continental  shelf  for  oil 
production  depends  greatly  upon  the  views 
of  the  oil  companies  concerning  need,  tim- 
ing, and  even  the  areas  to  be  selected.  In  a 
recent  environmental  court  case  a  significant 
question  was  whether  the  Bireau  or  even  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  properly  con- 
sider the  need  for  the  oil  or  the  alternatives 
to  the  lease  In  terms  of  non-oU  sources  of 
energy.  Even  if  such  alternative.^  are  con- 
sidered in  the  decision,  there  clearly  Is  no  au- 
thority for  the  Bureau  lo  assist  actively  in 
bringing  most  of  them  to  fruition. 

In  such  instances,  the  agencv  tends  to 
adopt  the  attitudes.  priDrlties.  and  concerns 
of  the  client  group.  The  close  similarity  of 
policy  statements  cf  Interior  Department  of- 
ficials to  the  statements  of  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council  and.  indeed,  the  verv  exist- 
ence of  the  Council  are  evidence  of  Intimate- 
ly shared  viewpoints  and  close  al!ia':ces. 

A  particularly  significant  current  issue 
which  Is  related  to  narrow  agency  Interests 
results  from  the  dual  role  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC)  In  the  nuclear 
Industry.  The  AEC  was  specifically  directed 
to  nurture  a  civilian  nuclear  industry,  and 
It  has  been  uniquely  successful  In  expediting 
practical  applications  of  a  new  technology. 
Initially,  the  limited  scientific  knowledge  of 
nuclear  energy  dictated  that  its  development 
and  regulation  should  reside  In  the  same 
Federal  technical  agency.  There  is  an  Im- 
portant correlation,  however,  between  the 
costs  of  safety  and  environmental  protec- 
tion In  nuclear  powerplants  and  the  com- 
petitive economic  position  of  the  Industry 
In  relation  to  other  fuel  sources.  The  confilct 
of  Interest  between  AEC's  regulation  and 
promotion  roles  has  been  widely  criticized 
and,  regardless  of  the  fact  situation,  the 
public  credibility  of  Federal  nuclear  energy 
regulation  has  been  Impaired. 

Priority  setting  also  Is  particularly  difficult 
when  related  programs  are  administered  bv 
separate  agencies.  Success  In  the  competition 
for  scarce  resources  tends  to  turn  upon  the 
relative  popularity,  vigor,  and  political 
strength  of  the  agencies  and  their  principal 
administrators,  rather  than  the  relative 
needs  of  society  for  the  outputs  of  the  pro- 
grams. If  there  are  gaps  between  the  pro- 
grams, moreover.  It  Is  the  business  of  none 
of  the  agencies  to  discover  and  fill  them. 

The  best  examples  of  this  management 
problem  are  In  the  Federal  energy  research 
and  development  (R&D)  effort.  The  Fiscal 
Year  1973  funding  for  all  such  R  &  D  is 
about  $642  million,  distributed  among  pro- 
grams In  eight  organizational  entitles.  Of 
this  amount,  nearly  $480  million  or  75  per- 
cent Is  allocated  to  nuclear  research  to  be 
primarily  conducted  by  AEC,  a  particularly 
strong  agency.  Only  about  $20  million  is  in- 
cluded for  coal  gasification  by  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research.  This  is  a  hardware  oriented 
research  effort  which  could  doubtlessly  be 
accelerated  by  additional  financing  "and 
which  offers  potential  energy  options  In  the 
same  time  frames  as  much  of  the  AEC  effort. 
The  Office  of  Coal  Research  Is  a  relatively  ob- 
scure agency  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  which  has  not  pressed  vigorously 
for  Increased  efforts.  Most  Incentive  for  re- 
cent fund  Increases  for  coal  gasification  has 
come  from  the  Congress. 

Less  conventional  R&D  areas  which  are 
not  within  existing  agency  Interest  areas, 
such  as  solar  energy,  advanced  power  cycles, 
and  magnetohydrodynamlcs,  have  belatedly 
been  funded  at  nominal  levels  largely  as  the 


result  of  public  and  Congressional  emphasis 
on  the  energy  crisis. 

Alternatives.—lhe  energy  system  Is  too 
complex  and  too  pervasive  a  part  of  society 
to  contemplate  a  grand  consolidation  of  all, 
or  even  most,  Federal  programs  which  Impact 
upon  it.  Many  programs  with  Important 
energy  significance  must  coutUiue  to  be 
managed  primarily  for  other  considerations— 
though  hopefully  with  a  greater  degree  ol 
sensitivity  to  the  energy  Implications.  As  an 
example,  the  primary  concern  of  the  trans- 
portation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  must  continue  to  be  the  na- 
tional transportation  requirements  despite 
the  overwhelming  infiuence  which  trans- 
portation policy  has  upon  energy  require- 
ments. Greater  consolidation  of  Federal 
energy  management,  however,  would  reduce 
the  existing  problems  of  coordination  and 
provide  a  number  ot  benefits. 

Most  proposals  for  energy  reorganization 
at  the  agency  or  departmental  level  Involve 
the  concept  of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  Presidents  1971  proposal  for  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  Included  a 
minor  consolidation  of  energy  operating 
functions  under  an  Energy  Administrator 
within  DNR.  The  Administrator,  however, 
was  not  to  receive  the  leasing  responsibility 
for  fuel  resources  nor  the  power  marketing 
functions  of  Interior.  With  regard  to  AEC, 
he  was  given  only  the  uranium  materials  and 
enrichment  program  and  a  vague  coordma- 
tlve  relationship  with  the  reactor  programs 
which  would  remain  under  the  Commission. 
Presently,  an  Internal  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  underway 
which  wui  place  a  greater  emphasis  upon 
energy.  The  fuels  and  electric  power  mar- 
keting functions  will  be  grouped  under  a  sin- 
gle Assistant  Secretary.  Of  course,  no  sig- 
nificant new  relationship  with  the  non-In- 
terior programs  Is  possible  without  legisla- 
tion. 

For  a  number  of  years,  critics  have  been 
suggesting  that  the  regulator>'  functions  of 
the  AEC  be  separated  from  the  remaining 
functions.  The  President's  Advlsorv  Council 
on  Executive  Organization  (Ash  Council) 
recommended  that  the  civilian  reactor,  nu- 
clear fuels  and  plowshare  programs  of  AEC 
be  transferred  to  the  proposed  I>epartment 
of  Natural  Resources. 

There  no  longer  appears  to  be  anv  compel- 
ling reason  for  the  AEC  regulatory  and  de- 
velopmental functions  to  be  associated  In  a 
single  agency.  The  developmental  functions 
are  among  the  largest,  most  ageresslve.  and 
most  successful  of  Federal  energy  activities. 
Combining  them  with  Interior's  fossil  fuel 
and  electric  programs  could  be  of  mutual 
benefit.  It  would  add  balance  to  the  heavy 
Federal  emphasis  on  the  nuclear  alternative, 
and  It  would  apply  the  management  and 
technical  sophistication  of  the  AEC  staff  to 
other  energy  technologies. 

Consolidation  of  these  Federal  activities 
might  offer  other  advantastes.  A  Federal  ad- 
ministrator who  Is  concerned  with  both  nu- 
clear and  fossil  fuel  sources  would  have  a 
broader  view  of  the  energy  system  and  might 
be  expected  to  better  appreciate  the  full  Im- 
pact of  his  actions  If  he  were  also  Involved 
with  the  planning  and  operation  of  electric 
power  systems  through  the  power  marketing 
agencies,  he  would  gain  some  of  the  view- 
point of  the  electric  utilities  which  are  major 
consumers  of  the  basic  fuels.  The  ploellne 
safety  program  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  add  another  dimension. 
There  might  be  some  logic  in  Including  the 
administration  of  the  REA  programs  of  Agri- 
culture In  this  consolidation  to  further  ex- 
tend Its  Involvement  In  electric  energy  sys- 
tem concerns. 

The  countervailing  pressures  upon  an  ad- 
ministrator who  has  wide  responsibilities 
throughout  many  sectors  of  the  energy  sys- 
tem would  mitigate  agency  biases  in  favor  of 
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a  particular  Industry  and  would  assist  In 
Betting  rational  priorities  among  alternative 
progranis.  An  energy  agency  also  would  be- 
come a  center  of  expertise  which  could  pro- 
vide broad  technical  support  for  energy 
policy  decisions. 

In  terms  of  R  &  D  management,  such  an 
agency  might  be  more  receptive  to  new  con- 
cepts than  the  existing  agencies  (such  as  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  and  AEC)  which  are 
primarily  charged  with  the  promotion  of 
particular  fuel  or  a  particular  competitive 
industry.  Furthermore,  the  agency  would 
have  less  vested  interest  In  any  single  re- 
search effort;  hence.  It  might  be  more  objec- 
tive In  setting  priorities  for  the  Federal  R&D 
effort. 

There  Is,  however,  an  especially  urgent 
need  for  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  coherent  strategy  for  energy  R&D. 
In  view  of  the  Inherent  delays  of  achieving 
major  reorganizations  and  the  trauma 
which  generally  results  from  such  reorga- 
nizations. It  might  be  advisable  to  estab- 
lish an  Interim  Interagency  coordlnatlve 
mechanism  to  manage  energy  R&D  pend- 
ing the  resolution  of  agency  reorganiza- 
tions. 

Conclusions. — The  potential  values  of 
line  coordination  argue  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive consolidation.  All  of  the  present 
Interior  Department  functions  for  fuel  re- 
source management  and  electric  power 
marketing  should  certainly  be  Included  in 
the  major  line  energy  agency.  The  overrid- 
ing policy  considerations  of  power  system 
planning  and  fuel  leasing  strategy  are 
energy  considerations,  not  primary  water 
resource  or  land  management  considera- 
tions. 

The  major  opportunity  for  Improved  co- 
ordination, however,  lies  In  combining  the 
AEC  development  program  with  the  pres- 
ent Interior  programs.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished In  a  variety  of  ways: 

(1)  Transfer  the  AEC  clvUlan  reactor  pro- 
gram (Including  R&D)  and  uranium  man- 
agement functions  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  combine  it  with  Interior's  fuel 
programs  and  {xjwer  marketing  programs 
under  an  Assistant  Secretary.  Consideration 
could  be  given  to  Including  REA,  pipeline 
safety,  and  other  Federal  energy  programs. 
(TVA,  as  a  diverse  regional  development 
venture.  Is  far  less  amenable  to  reorganiza- 
tion.) 

The  principal  objection  to  this  proposal 
probably  would  bo  the  resistance  of  the  nu- 
clear Interests  to  losing  the  advantages 
they  enjoy  from  the  advocacy  of  a  slngle- 
purpoee.  Independent  agency  within  the 
Federal  government.  (This,  of  course,  would 
be  one  objective  of  the  reorganization.)  A 
particular  objection  might  be  made  be- 
cause of  the  traditional  foasU  fuel  orienta- 
tion of  Interior,  but  the  strength  of  the 
nuclear  program  .should  be  adequate  to  In- 
sure its  continued  vigor. 

(2)  The  same  consolidation  might  be 
made  within  a  new  DNR.  This  alternative 
would  essentially  follow  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Ash  Council  as  It  related  to  the 
•'Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Compon- 
ent." This  might  have  a  cosmetic  value. 
(People  tend  to  consider  proposals  concern- 
ing existing  agencies  in  light  of  the  person- 
alities of  encumbent  officials  and  the  past 
accomplishments  and  failures  of  the  pro- 
grams. They  seem  more  wUling  to  believe 
that  "new"  agencies  will  be  staffed  by  Ideal, 
competent,  objective  people  and  will  per- 
form according  to  the  design.) 

Of  course,  the  creation  of  a  DNR  would  In- 
volve a  great  many  aspects  besides  energy. 
It  would  require  resolution  of  the  other  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  new  Department  in  such 
arens  as  Indian  policy,  land  management, 
and  water  resources. 

(3)  The  same  energy  consolidation  alter- 
natively could  be  made  within  a  new  Inde- 
pendent  agency   similar   to   EPA.   This   ap- 


proach might  have  appeal  for  the  nuclear  in- 
terests, because  the  AEC  components  would 
dominate  the  new  organization  by  sheer 
weight  of  funds  and  people.  This  agency, 
however,  would  not  benefit  from  the  objec- 
tivity which  could  be  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  a  result  of  his  non- 
energ^y  responsibilities.  An  indeper.dent 
energy  administration  mu.it  be  expected  to 
relate  prlmarUy  to  the  energy  Industries  in 
a  manner  similar  to  AEC  s  existing  relation 
to  a  sector  of  the  industry.  Energy  consid- 
erations would  be  balanced  against  other 
values  only  at  the  White  House  level  and, 
therefore,  only  when  the  issues  were  of  Pres- 
idential significance.  .^  corollary  problem  Is 
that  removing  the  fuel  leasing  function  from 
Interior  would  weaken  the  coordination  of 
energy  aspects  of  leasing  with  other  multiple 
purpose  land  management  objectives. 

Research  and  Development. — A  number  of 
existing  Federal  energy  R.  &  D.  programs  are 
closely  associated  witli,  and  support,  energy 
management  programs.  In  any  reorganiza- 
tion, a  great  deal  of  ongoing  program  effec- 
tiveness is  sacrificed  to  the  disruption  and 
costs  of  the  change;  hence,  existing  rela- 
tionships should  be  preserved  to  tlie  extent 
that  they  are  consistent  witli  the  objectives 
of  reorganization.  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  no  reorganization  for  reorganiza- 
tion's sake'  alone  or  simply  to  preserve  the 
elegance  of  the  organization  concept. 

If  a  major  reorganization  of  Federal  energy 
management  activities,  such  as  those  de- 
scribed above,  were  carried  out,  many  of  the 
energy  related  R&D  functions  would  ulti- 
mately be  situated  within  the  new  energy 
agency,  and  relationships  between  R&D  and 
management  functions  could  be  preserved. 
In  the  interim,  until  an  energy  agency  has 
t>een  established,  an  effort  could  be  mounted 
to  coordinate  and  supplement  existing  R&D 
programs  and  to  develop  a  governmentwlde 
energy  R&D  strategy. 

An  interim  mechanism  having  a  minimum 
of  disruptive  Impact  on  existing  efforts  could 
be  a  statutory  interagency  body  which 
would  consist  of  one  repre.sentatlve  from 
each  agency  having  significant  energy  R&D 
functions.  , 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  are  at  least  three  distinct  phases  In 
a  successful  research  and  development 
effort: 

(1)  Discovery  and  definition  of  opportu- 
nities.— This  phase  calls  for  creativity  and 
open-mindedness,  but  usually  not  large  sums 
of  money. 

The  strategy  should  be  to  seek  the  broad- 
est effort  possible  and  to  bring  every  poten- 
tial technology  to  the  point  where  It  can  be 
reliably  evaluated. 

The  work  is  probably  best  done  in  the  less 
structured  environments  of  universities,  na- 
tional lalx)ratorles  and  research  firms.  It  in- 
volves such  matters  as  solar  energy  methods 
which  may  have  long-range  payoffs,  but  it 
might  also  produce  immediate,  ingenious 
results  In  such  areas  as  pollution  control, 
mining  methods,  etc. 

(2)  Development  of  technologies. — This 
phase  is  the  long-term  R&D  work  on  iden- 
tified promising  technologies  which  brings 
them  to  the  application  stage.  It  may  involve 
relatively  Inexpensive  creative  research  (as 
presently  in  the  fusion  process),  but  In  the 
later  phases  it  usually  involves  expensive 
hardware  (pilot  plants,  etc.). 

'  The  strategy  should  be  to  seek  optimum 
funding  for  a  variety  of  technologies  which 
can  be  expected  to  offer  a  range  of  policy 
options  in  the  futiu-e.  It  is  important  to 
maintain  progress  toward  long-term  payoffs, 
as  well  as  to  expedite  short-term  results. 

Where  expensive  hardware  programs  are 
concerned,  hard  priority  choices  must  be 
made.  E>evelopment  of  selected  technologies 
(such  as  the  breeder)  can  be  administered 
through  conventlona!  agency  programs,  but 


priorities  should  be  set  by  the  management 
body  until  reorganization  reduces  the  present 
agency  biases. 

(3)  Achievement  of  commercial  viability- 
Many  well-advanced  and  needed  technologies 
have  stuck  at  the  point  where  R&D  ends 
and  commercial  application  begins  (the  "pro- 
totype" stage).  Coal  gasification  and  oil 
shale  development  are  examples.  The  risks 
of  the  new  venture  exceed  those  financially 
acceptable  to  Industry.  Federal  subsidization 
of  the  risk  factor  is  needed. 

The  strategy  should  be  to  identify  those 
needed  technologies  ready  for  commercial  ap- 
plication and  provide  the  short-term  subsidy 
and  the  single-minded  management  effort 
to  get  past  the  prototype  state. 

The  Federal-Industry  corporation  of  the 
type  which  was  proposed  In  S.  1846  and  S. 
2510  (92d  Congress)  Is  a  promising  device  to 
get  this  job  done.  It  would  eliminate  continu- 
ing Federal  Involvement  in  each  venture, 
permit  industry  involvement  in  manage- 
ment, and  create  a  commercial  incentive  to 
achieve  success  in  each  technology. 


ExcEBPTs  From  the  Su.mmary  Outline — Fact 
Sheet,  President's  Energy  Message.  June 
29,  1973 :  Organization  of  F'ederal  Energy 
AND  Natural  Resource  AcTivrriEs 

ORGANIZATION    OP    FEDERAL    ENERGY    AND 
NATURAL   RESOURCE   ACTIVIIIES 

Summary 

The  President  upgraded  and  strengthened 
White  House  arrangements  for  energy  policy 
by  appointing  an  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Energy  who  will  head  the  Energy  Policy 
Oiftce. 

The  President  is  proposing  legislation 
which  would: 

Establish  a  Department  of  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  consisting  of  functiar.s  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  several  other  agencies. 

Establish  a  new  Independent  agency,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration (ERDA) .  to  focus  all  Federal  energy 
R&D. 

Retain  the  five-member  commission  orga- 
nization of  the  AEC  to  carry  on  the  licensing 
regulatory  and  related  environmental  and 
safety  functions  of  that  agency  but  under 
a  new  name.  Nuclear  Energy  Commission. 

The   President  has  directed  that  a  com- 
prehensive study  be  undertaken  of  Federal 
energy  regulatory  activities,  looking  to  pos- 
sible reorganization  of  these  activities. 
Energy   Policy    Office    {EPO) 

The  President  has  created  an  Energy  Policy 
Office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  EPO  will  replace  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Energy.  It  will  also  expand  upon 
the  role  of  the  National  Energy  Office  (cre- 
ated by  Executive  Order  11712)  which  helped 
guide  the  development  of  the  Administra- 
tion's energy  policies  including  the  new  gov- 
ernmentwlde organizational  arrangements. 
The  Office  wUl  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
will  also  servQ  as  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Energy.  The  Director  will  serve  as  the 
President's  principal  energy  advisor  and  be 
responsible  for  identifying  major  problems, 
reviewing  alternatives,  making  policy  recom- 
mendations, assuring  that  agencies  develop 
short  and  long  range  plans,  and  for  moni- 
toring the  implementation  of  approved 
energy  policies. 

The  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  (DENR) 

This  new  Department  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  balanced  utilization  and  con- 
servation of  our  Nation's  energy  and  natural 
resources.  The  Department  would  bring  to- 
gether and  realign  many  related  Federal  pro- 
grams which  are  now  scattered  among  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  DENR  would 
have  the  responslbUlty  for  assuring  that 
future  demands  for  water,  timber,  minerals 
and  energy  resources  are  met  without  sacrl- 
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flcing  our  forests,  lakes,  wilderness,  beaches, 
and  the  general  environment.  It  would  foster 
a  better  understanding  of  the  total  environ- 
ment— the  oceans,  the  atmosphere,  the  lands 
and  their  Interaction.  It  would  provide  a 
more  modern,  effective  department  for  man- 
aging and  carrying  out  Federal  responsibili- 
ties with  respect  to  Indian  and  Territorial 
peoples. 

DENR  would  have  an  organization  and 
managerial  capability  which  could  most 
effectively  and  vigorously  develop  and  imple- 
ment comprehensive  natural  resources  poli- 
cies and  programs. 

In  March  1971.  the  President  proposed 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources (DNR)  but  the  Congress  did  not  en- 
act that  legislation.  Today's  legislation 
builds  on  the  earlier  proposal.  The  President 
has  again  stressed  the  need  to  consolidate 
key  natural  resources  functions  In  the  new 
Department  so  that  we  can  meet  better  than 
our  national  objectives. 

Function  and  Resource  Transfers  to  DENR 

The  principal  functions  and  resources  that 
would  be  transferred  to  DENR  are  listed  be- 
low. Estimates  are.  for  the  most  part,  for 
direct  program  activities  and  do  not  include 
departmental  overhead  resources  which  will 
be  identified  later. 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

budget 

outlay 

estimates 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

full-time 

permanent 


(In  millions)    employment 


56 

130 

78 

26 

21 

860 

67 

200 

322 

12.450 

$1,643 

360 

8 

45 

5,385 

91,149 

From  Department  of  the  Interior: 
All  functions  except  Office  of  Coal 
Researcfi,  the  Energy  Research 
Centers  of  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Underground  Power  Transmis- 
sion R.  &  D.  which  would  be 
transferred  to  ERDA $2,554 

From  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 
Uranium  and  thorium  assessment 
program.  .   __   2 

From  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: Oil  and  gas  pipeline  safely 
programs 1 

From  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Forest  Service 788 

River  basin  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions, and  planning  and  fund- 
ing for  large  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood  prevention 
projects  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service _.. 

From  Department  of  Commerce: 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  (NOAA)... 

From  Department  of  the  Army: 
Corps  of  Engineers,  civil  func- 
tions (planning,  evaluation,  policy 
and  funding  only) 

From  Water  Resources  Council: 
All  functions 


DENR  Organization  and  Management 

The  Department  would  be  managed  by  a 
Secretary,  a  Deputy  Secretary,  an  tinder  Sec- 
retary for  Policy  and  an  Under  Secretary  for 
Management,  having  cross-cutting  depart- 
ment-wide responsibilities.  The  Department's 
missions  would  be  carried  out  largely  through 
Ave  Administrations,  each  containing  pro- 
grams grouped  on  the  basis  of  common 
major  purposes.  The  assignment  of  functions 
among  Administrations  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary.  Currently  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  primary  functions  of  each 
Administration  would  be  as  follows : 

Energy  and  Minerals  Administration.  This 
Administration  would  Include  those  DENR 
functions  primarily  concerned  with  energy 
and  minerals  including  Interior's  Office  of 
Energy  Conservation.  Office  of  Energv  Data 
and  Analysis.  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  Office  of 
Research  and  Development,  Bureau  of  Mines 
(except  energy  research  centers) .  Mining  En- 
forcement and  Safety  Administration,  and 
Bonneville,  Southeastern.  Southwestern  and 
Alaska  Power  Administrations.  It  would  also 
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Include  the  Uranium  and  Thorium  Assess- 
ment Program  from  AEC  and  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety  from  DOT. 

Land  and  Recreation  Resources  Adminis- 
tration. This  Administration  would  be  com- 
posed of  most  functions  and  resources  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  from  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, the  Forest  Service  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Water  Resources  Administration.  This  Ad- 
ministration would  provide  a  single  manage- 
ment framework  for  the  Integration  and  co- 
ordination of  national  water  resources  policy 
and  planning.  The  organizational  functions 
and  resources  to  be  included  in  this  Admin- 
istration Include  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Office  of  Saline  Water,  and  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research  from  Interior;  the  policy, 
planning  and  funding  of  the  civil  functions 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  the  River  Basin 
Surveys  and  Investigations  Program  and 
t»lannlng  and  Funding  for  large  projects 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and  the  Water 
Resources  Council. 

Oceanic.  Atmospheric,  and  Earth  Sciences 
Administration.  This  Administration  would 
include  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  (NOAA)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs.  This  Admin- 
istration would  combine  Interior's  Office  of 
Territories  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs  Programs  are 
included  In  DENR  because  of  their  historical 
association  with  natural  resources  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Most  Indians  In 
the  past  have  rejected  proposals  for  transfer 
of  Indian  programs  to  other  departments  and, 
pending  further  study,  are  included  in  DENR. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  located  In 
DENR's  Energy  and  Minerals  Administration, 
the  Secretary  would  be  responsible  for  and 
have  resources  to  assemble  Information  with 
respect  to  energy  resources  and  demands  In 
all  sectors,  perform  analyses  and  Identify 
energy  policy  and  program  options  that  would 
provide  guidance  to  other  operating  agencies 
and  assistance  to  the  Energy  Policy  Office  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  {ERDA ) 

This  new  Independent  agency  would  bring 
together  and  direct  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  on  all  forms  of  energy.  The 
agency's  objective  would  be  the  development 
in  cooperation  with  industry  of  new  energy 
sources  to_meet  the  energy  needs  of  present 
and  future  generations  in  a  manner  which 
protects  or  enhances  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. ERDA  would  conduct  or  sponsor 
nearly  all  the  Federal  Government's  research 
and  development  programs  Involving  all 
forms  of  energy. 

Function  and  Resource  Transfers  to  ERDA 
ERDA   would   at  the  outset   be  composed 
principally  of  the  following  functions: 

All  of  the  functions,  authorities  and  re- 
sources of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  ex- 
cept the  uranium  and  thorium  assessment 
program  which  will  be  transferred  to  DENR, 
and  the  AEC's  licensing,  regulatory  and  re- 
lated environment  and  safety  functions. 
Functions  transferred  to  ERDA  from  AEC 
would  include  nuclear  materials  production, 
reaction  development,  military  applications, 
physical  research,  biomedical  and  environ- 
mental research,  controlled  thermonuclear 
research,  non-nuclear  energy  R&D  and  other 
non-regulatory  functions. 

Most  of  Interior's  fossil  fuels  R&D,  namely 
tlie  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  the  energy 
research  centers  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
synthane  pilot  plant  for  high  BTU  coal  con- 
version which  is  under  construction  in  Bruce- 


ton,  Pa.,  and  underground  power  transmis- 
sion R&D. 

This  agency  would  be  the  focal  point  for 
the  new  accelerated  energy  R&D  programs.  It 
is  also  contemplated  that  the  bulk  of  the  $25 
million  central  fund  for  energy  R&D  that 
was  requested  In  the  1974  budget  of  the  In- 
terior Department  would  be  transferred  to 
ERDA.  The  principal  resources  identified  thus 
far  for  transfer  to  ERDA  are  estimated  to  be : 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

budget 

outlays  1973 

estimates    employment 

(in         (full-time 

millions)     permanent) 


From  AEC:  All  functions  except 
uranium  and  thorium  assessment 
program,  and  licensing,  regula- 
tory and  related  environment  and 
safety 

From  Interior: 

Office  of  Coal  Research 

Bureau  of  Mines  energy  research 

centers  and  synthane  plant... 

Underground  power  transmission, 

R.&D 

Total 


$2. 250 

5,800 

58 

37 

13 

728 

1 

5 

2,322 


6,570 


ERDA  Organization  and  Management 
The  creation  of  ERDA  contemplates  build- 
ing upon  the  scientific  and  technical  base  ol 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  making 
use  of  the  laboratories  and  technical  man- 
agement capabilities  now  located  in  that 
agency.  ERDA  would  be  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator, Deputy  Administrator  and  As- 
sistant Administrators  responsible  for  ma- 
jor programs  and  supporting  functions.  Spe- 
cific proposals  for  the  Internal  organization 
of  ERDA  wlU  be  made  at  a  later  date,  fol- 
lowing a  study  of  R&D  and  production 
functions  that  would  be  transferred  from 
AEC,  functions  to  be  transferred  from  other 
agencies  and  new  programs.  The  internal  or- 
ganization would  reflect  clearly  ERDA's  role 
in  non-nuclear  energy  R&D  while  assuring 
continued  progress  on  the  nuclear  energy 
functions  transferred  from  AEC 

Nuclear  Energy  Commission  (NEC) 
The  five-member  Commission  form  of  or- 
ganization would  be  retained  to  head  the  li- 
censing, regulatory  and  related  functions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  name 
of  the  agency  would  be  changed  to  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission. 

Resources  now  directly  associated  with 
the  AEC's  licensing  and  regulatory  func- 
tions Include  approxlmatelv  $40  million  In 
net  1973  Budget  outlays  and'  about  1275  full- 
time  permanent  employees.  Studies  will  be- 
gin Immediately  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
functions  and  resources  now  under  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  AEC  or  directly  under 
the  Commission  should  be  transferred  to  the 
NEC  In  support  of  that  ngencv's  licensing 
and  regulatory  functions.  In  acidltion.  it  Is 
expected  that  ERDA  would  be  available  to 
perform  work  In  support  of  NEC  on  a  reim- 
btirsable  basis. 

Study  of  energy  regulatory  activities 
The  President  has  directed  that  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  Federal  energy  regula- 
tory activities  be  undertaken  to  see'  whether 
reorganization  is  desirable  A  number  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  engaged  In  such  activities, 
including  the  Atomic  Energv  Commission, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  others  that 
carry  out  energy  regulatory  functions  as  a 
part  of  broader  missions  such  as  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Transportation.  Corps 
of  Engineers.  EPA.  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  A  wide  variety  of  Intere.sts  and 
objectives  are  Involved,  including  economic, 
public  health  and  safety,  environment,  and 
adequacy  and  reliability  of  energy  supply. 
The  study  will  be  undertaken  over  the  next 
jear  to  determine  whether  existing  organlza- 
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tlonal  arrangements  are  most  efficient  and 
eflccMve  for  balancing  the  interests  and  ob- 
jectives Involved.  The  interface  with  State 
and  local  re;;ulatory  activities  will  also  be 
considered  and  opportunity  for  Congres- 
sional and  pub'ac  participation  in  the  siuciy 
will  be  provided.  OMB  '.vill  be  rcopoiisible  for 
aisurin^  that  the  study  Is  completed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  co.=;pon.=;orins?  todav 
legislation  to  implement  the  President's 
plan  to  restructure  the  organization  of 
the  energy  and  natural  resources  func- 
tions of  the  executive  branch. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
evolves  from  the  bill  I  introduced  on 
April  1,  1971,  with  17  cosponsors  as 
S.  1431.  This  new  bill  reflects  the  fast- 
paced  changes  in  the  energy  field  that 
have  occurred  since  S.  1431  was  intro- 
duced. It  is  designed  to  better  organize 
our  natural  resource  programs,  to  pro- 
vide for  broader  and  more  effective 
energ>'  research  and  development  ef- 
forts, and  for  more  effective  organiza- 
tion of  the  agencies  dealing  with  fuel 
sources  and  supplies.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  second 
ranking  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  has  agreed  to  be 
the  principal  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 
His  expert  knowledge  in  these  fields 
makes  him  the  most  competent  man  in 
the  Senate  to  chair  hearings  on  the  bill. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Ribicoff,  chairman 
of  the  Reorganization,  Research,  and 
International  Organizations  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
agreed  to  cochair  the  hearings. 

Thi.s  bill  Is  onlv  one  phase  of  a  broader 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch 
agencies  that  has  been  recommended  by 
nir>nv  Kr.-.ups  for  yeu'.s.  A  tv;ct(^-ioa 
of  Presidential  advisory  commissions 
on  Government  organization,  serving 
at  the  requests  of  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Truman.  Eisenhower,  Johnson,  and 
Nixon,  has  recommended  major  execu- 
tive branch  reorganization.  The  latest 
of  these,  the  Ash  Council  appointed  by 
President  Nixon,  presented  its  report 
early  in  1971.  and  the  four  implementing 
bills^to  create  Departments  of  Com- 
munity Development,  Natural  Re- 
sources, Human  Resources,  and  Eco- 
nomic Afiai:-^  -■>' 'TO  introduced  boon 
after  in  both  the  Senile  r.r.d  House. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  cre- 
ates three  ne-.v  or'-rani^'ations.  It  e.stab- 
lithes  a  nev.-  Cabinet  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource.,  a  new 
Fncr<,n-  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
mini>tration.  and  a  revised  Atomic 
EnevKV  Commission  to  be  called  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission. 

The  new  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Re.source.':— DENR — would  take 
over  all  of  the  present  functions  of  the 
Department  of  tlie  Interior,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
and  certain  other  energy  research  and 
development  programs,  which  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  To  this  new 
Department  would  be  shifted  the  Fore.st 
Service  and  certain  water  resource  activ- 
ities of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
from    the   Agriculture    Department.    In 


order  to  include  in  the  new  Department 
all  major  Government  water  resource 
functions,  the  planning  and  funding  of 
the  civil  functions  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Enrjineers  would  al.so  be  included,  as 
would  the  fiuictions  of  the  interapency 
Water  Resources  Council.  In  addition, 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment would  be  added  to  the  new 
Department.  In  order  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment broad  resnon.sibility  for  all  natural 
resource  functions,  the  uranium  and 
thorium  a.ssessment  functions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  be  in- 
cluded. Finally,  the  gas  pipeline  safety 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  be  included  in  the  new 
"DENR." 

The  new  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  is  intended  to  be 
a  strong  "all-energy  "  governmental  re- 
search arm  building  on  the  demonstrated 
competence  and  accomplishmen's  of  tlie 
energy  research  functions  of  the  present 
Atomic  Energy  Commifsion.  It  is  in- 
tended to  give  importance  and  impetu". 
to  research  efforts  in  coal,  gas,  solar  and 
otiier  potential  energy  sources.  It  is  in- 
tended to  use  tlie  well-proved  system  of 
national  laboratories  to  aid  in  tiiis  new 
all-energy  research  effort. 

In  the  creation  of  the  new  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
the  functions  of  the  present  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  woula  essentially  be 
divided.  The  energy  research  responsibil- 
ities of  the  AEC  would  be  included  in  the 
new  Energy  Administration,  but  the 
strictly  regulatory  functions  of  the  AEC 
would  be  placed  in  a  five-man  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Commission.  This  renamed  Com- 
mission would  carry  in  the  imi^ortant  li- 
censin-;  and  regulatory  activities  now 
within  the  AEC.  Thus,  for  the  first  time 
the  AECs  energy  development  efforts 
V,  ould  be  separated  from  its  crucial  regu- 
lutory  and  control  functions. 

To  many  these  quite  sweeping  new 
plans  for  reorganizing  some  of  the  key 
functions  of  our  Government  will  be  very 
highly  controversial,  and  to  some  they 
may  seem  unnecessary.  Many  of  us  have 
grov.n  accustomed  to  working  with  de- 
partm.ents  and  agencies  that  have  seemed 
to  be  almost  permanent  fixtures  of  Amer- 
ican Government.  We  have  come  almost 
automatically  to  conceive  and  legislate 
nev,-  programs,  both  small  and  large, 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
structure  of  departments  and  agencies. 

In  the  field  of  ener.^y.  however,  tliere 
has  been  a  sharply  increased  awareness, 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  energy  prob- 
lems we  face  has  become  increasingly 
acute  to  ail  of  us.  of  the  need  for  reorga- 
nization. I  believe  there  is  a  consensus 
that  the  current  governmental  structure 
is  inadequate,  and  that  it  must  be  im- 
proved. The  President's  proposal  is  based 
on  the  work  of  the  Asii  Council  and  pre- 
vious commissions  on  the  organization 
of  Government,  but  it  is  also  the  product 
of  very  intensive  dehberations  witliin  the 
administration — between  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress — during  roughly 
the  past  6  months.  It  is  a  careful  effort 
to  present  a  workable  and  reasonable 


structure  for  congressional  hearings, 
study,  and  debate. 

There  is,  however,  one  element  of  the 
President's  recent  energy  proposals  that 
has  not  been  included  in  the  bill  and 
which,  I  believe,  should  be.  This  is  the 
new  Energy  Policy  Council  wliich  was 
established  by  Executive  order  with  for- 
mer Colorado  Gov.  John  Love  as  Direc- 
tor. A  good  case  can  be  made  for  an  over- 
all White  House  energy  coordinating 
agency,  and  surely  the  demonstrated 
competence  of  Governor  Love  will  be 
very  fully  required  in  this  challenging 
new  capacity.  However,  I  agree  with 
Senator  Jackson  and  Senator  Ribicoff 
that  this  office  should  have  been  created 
by  the  bill,  and  that  its  Director  should 
have  been  subject  to  the  confirmation  of 
tlie  Senate,  and  we  intend  to  introduce 
an  amendment  to  this  effect.  There  is  a 
very  apt  precedent  for  this  procedure  in 
the  bill  which  we  processed  in  1971,  es- 
tablishing the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  This  office  was 
first  created  by  Executive  order  and  then 
established  in  law,  and  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe. 
its  first  Director,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  efficient  orga- 
nization of  our  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources functions  is  badly  needed.  This 
is  an  excellent  proposal,  whicli  we  will 
refine  and,  hopefully,  perfect  in  com- 
mittee. I  anticipate  thorough  hearings, 
in  which  the  Executive  Reorganization 
Subcommittee  will  hear  from  all  of  the 
groups  that  are  interested  in  these 
chanses.  But  let  us  keep  in  mind  that 
the  larger  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
reorganization  is  Ciitically  important. 
The  future  of  our  economy,  the  balance 
of  payments,  the  national  defense,  and 
the  basic  level  of  comfort  of  our  popula- 
tion depend  on  a  much  improved  energy 
resource  manasement  and  research  and 
development  effort.  To  achieve  these  pur- 
poses, some  private  interests  may  have  to 
be  surbordinated  to  higher  national  ob- 
jectives. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    312 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy)  in  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  to  create  a  Department 
of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  I  have 
long  supported  the  establishment  of  such 
a  department. 

Mr.  President,  the  media  daily  reports 
a  growing  energy  crisis.  Gasoline  is  in 
short  supply  at  thousands  of  service 
stations  across  the  country,  and  the  oil 
companies  are  already  warning  of  a  fuel 
shortage  next  winter.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  an  inci'easing  national  demand 
lor  the  preacrvation  of  our  emironment. 
In  response.  Congress  had  enacted 
strong  laws  to  prevent  the  further  pol- 
lution of  our  air,  water,  and  land. 

Some  discussions  of  our  energy  and 
natural  resource  problems  treat  them  as 
separate  issues.  Eut  in  fact,  they  are 
closely  hnked,  as  the  debate  on  the 
Alaska  oil  pipeline,  strip  mining,  and  o£f- 
sliore  oil  development  demonstrate. 
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For  decades,  however,  the  organiza- 
tion and  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  failed  to  reflect  the  close  re- 
lationship between  energy  production 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. For  example,  water  resource  pro- 
grams are  located  in  three  depart- 
ments— Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Army. 
The  lack  of  coordination  among  them 
was  so  great  that  a  separate  agency,  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  had  to  be 
established  to  reconcile  their  activities. 
Nonmilitary  Federal  lands  are  adminis- 
tered by  five  different  agencies — the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Forest 
Service.  National  Park  Service,  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Energy  pro- 
grams are  scattered  among  at  least  four 
separate  agencies  with  no  overall  co- 
ordination or  unified  policy  development. 
Finally,  Federal  recreation  areas  are  ad- 
ministered by  six  different  agencies  in 
three  departments  and  one  independ- 
ent agency. 

The  new  Department  and  complemen- 
tary Energy  Research  and  Development 
Agency  will  consolidate  many  of  these 
overlipping  functions  and  provide  for 
coordination  smong  our  programs  for 
development,  utilization,  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  For  the  first 
time  the  new  Department  and  Agency 
will  bring  together  all  Federal  energy 
and  natural  resource  activities  so  that 
they  may  be  effectively  managed. 

Over  the  past  50  years  many  studies 
have  noted  the  fragmentation  in  om* 
energy  and  natural  resource  pohcies  and 
recommended  reorganization  of  these 
programs.  In  1949.  one  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  Task  Forces  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  in  1970  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  made  a  similar 
recommendation.  In  1967,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization, 
which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on  such  a 
proposal  and  developed  much  valuable 
information  concerning  it. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  contains 
only  6  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
but  consumes  30  percent  of  its  natural 
resources.  It  is  clear  that  our  advanced 
indiudual  society  will  continue  to  use 
large  quantities  of  these  materials.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  need  strong  Federal  lead- 
ership to  formulate  and  implement  the 
policies  which  will  promote  a  wise  bal- 
ance between  consumption  and  conser- 
vation. The  proposed  Department  and 
Energy  Agency  are  an  important  step 
in  this  direction. 

In  many  respects  this  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  reorganization  proposal.  The 
restructuring  of  our  energy  and  natural 
resources  programs  will  provide  the 
planning,  management,  and  research 
needed  to  achieve  coordination  among 
them. 

The  object  of  reorganization  of  course 
is  increased  efficiency  and  economy  and 
the  elimination  of  duplication  and  over- 
lap. But  the  reorganization  must  al.so 
enable  us  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
our  problems  and  so  advance  us  toward 
our  goals  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  many 
of  the  provisions  in  this  bill,  in  one 
respect    it    is    deficient— it    does    not 


provide  a  statutory  base  for  the  Energy 
Policy  Office  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  nor  does  it  provide  for 
Senate  confirmation  of  its  Director.  The 
President  has  created  this  office  and  posi- 
tion by  Executive  order.  The  Office  and 
its  Director  will  have  important  respon- 
sibilities. It  should  be  accountable  to  the 
Congress.  Accordingly,  I  am  joining  with 
Senator  Jackson  and  Senator  Percy  in 
submitting  an  amendment  which  would 
establish  the  Energy  Pohcy  Office  and 
require  Senate  confirmation  of  its 
Director. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Govemment  Operations  Committee, 
Senator  Erwn,  has  informed  me  that 
this  bill  will  be  referred  to  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization,  Research,  and 
International  Organizations.  Senator 
Jackson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  will  cochair  the  hear- 
ing on  this  vital  legislation.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  on  it.  for 
he  has  long  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  fight  for  sound  energy  and  conserva- 
tion policies.  I  am  confident  that  the 
final  product  of  our  efforts  will  be  legis- 
lation which  will  improve  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  our  energy  and 
nattu-al  resources  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Department    of   Enekgt    and    Natctral   Re- 

sotJBCEs   Section-by-Section   Analysis 

Of  a  bill  to  promote  more  eflectlve  man- 
agement of  certain  related  functions  of  the 
executive  branch  by  reorganizing  and  con- 
solidating those  functions  In  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Nattrral  Resources,  by 
reorganizing  and  consolidating  others  In  a 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 

PART  A — DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  AND   NATOTIAL 
RESOURCES 

Title  I 
Declaration  of  Purpose 

Section  101  e.xpresses  congressional  recog- 
nition that  our  natural  resources,  including 
energy  sources,  although  abundant,  are  not 
unlimited;  that  their  proper  conservation, 
management,  and  utilization  underlies  all  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  American  people  now 
and  In  the  future;  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  national  responsibility  to 
Itself  practice,  and  to  foster  the  practice  by 
others  of,  appropriate  resource  conservation, 
management  and  utilization  policies.  To  best 
achieve  these  objectives,  and  to  Improve 
Government  operations,  the  Congress  finds 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
bringing  together  those  Federal  activities 
which  bear  most  directly  on  resource  policy. 
The  administration  of  the  trust  responsibil- 
ity for.  and  selected  programs  to  assist,  the 
Indians,  Alaska  natives,  and  territorial  peo- 
ples is  also  placed  In  the  Department. 
Title  II 
Establishment  of  Department 

Section  201  establishes  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  a  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  provided 
for  Level  1  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

Section  202  establishes  the  top  policy  of- 


fices in  the  Department  and  describes  the 
general  structure  for  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department.  There  will  be  a 
Deputy  Secretary,  at  Level  II  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule,  and  two  Under  Secretaries  at 
Level  III.  In  addition,  there  will  be  five  Level 
III  Administrators  headlne.  respectively,  a 
Land  and  Recreation  Resotirces  Administra- 
tion, a  Water  Resources  Administration,  an 
Energy  and  Minerals  Adminlstra'ion.  an 
Oceanic,  Atmospheric,  and  Earth  Sciences 
Administration,  and  an  Indian  and  Terri- 
torial Affairs  Administration.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  and  a 
General  Counsel  at  Level  IV.  All  of  the  fore- 
going Level  II  1x)  IV  officers  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate, 

Subsection  (e)  establishes  a  pool  of 
twenty-five  Level  IV  and  V  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  to  assist  'n  the 
management  of  the  Department.  Stibsectlon 
(f)  provides  that  all  of  the  Level  II  to  V 
officers  will  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  specify  from  time  to  time. 

Section  203  provides  for  the  order  of  suc- 
cession in  the  event  of  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Secretary  or  m  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Title  ni 
Transfers 

Title  III  e.Tectuaies  the  transfer  of  the 
fu:.Ltio.;s  u:;der  cxistliis;  law  which  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  new  Depariniei.t  of  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  and  tection  308 
provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  Atomic 
Ener?y  Commission  of  certain  research  and 
development  functio::s  pertaining  to  fossil 
fuels.  Section  301  idenTifics  the  functions 
that  :.re  transferred  a..d  provides  thr. t  they 
shall  be  vested  In  the  Secretary.  The  remair.- 
Ing  sections  of  title  III  contain  t€ch:iical 
provisio-.s  relating  to  these  transfers.  Under 
the  broi-.d  definitions  In  section  401  and  the 
savings  provlslo:is  of  section  GOl.  the  ope'-a- 
tive  term  "functions"  includes  all  existing 
releva'it  pov.-ers,  rights,  duties,  etc,  whetiier 
created,  vested,  or  assigned  by  statute  re- 
organizntion  plan,  executive  order,  delega- 
tion, agreement,  or  otherwise.  .Section  506 
authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
.Tgenient  and  Bu'icet  to  make  additional  in- 
cidental dispositions  of  functions  as  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  part. 

Subsection  301(a)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary (A  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  all  of 
the  functions  cf  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  the  Interlnr.  and 
all  officers  and  components  of  that  Depart- 
ment ex"epr  those  tranrferred  to  the  .atomic 
Ei^.ercy  Con-,ml=i=.on  bv  section  308  of  this 
Act.  Tlio  Iiiterlor  Department  operates  under 
the  aii'hority  of  reveril  Department  laws, 
many  of  which  do  ■.■.ot  appear  in  the  United 
States  Code.  Those  that  are  codified  are 
found  principally  i!i  title  16  of  the  Unit?d 
.Stntes  C"de.  relatiig  to  t!'c  national  p.Trk 
svstem.  otttdoor  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
T;o\vfr  m.irketiiir  atid  various  other  resource 
programs;  title  25,  Indians;  title  30,  min- 
eral lands  and  mining.  Including  mine 
health  and  safety;  title  42,  pertaining  to 
desalination  and  water  resources  research; 
title  43,  public  lands,  reclamation,  and 
Department  of  the  Interior;  and  title  48, 
territories. 

Virttially  all  of  the  authority  under  these 
laws  is  presently  vested  in  the  Secret.-.ry  of 
the  Interior,  p^!r<'^■:^nt  to  Rerrganization 
Plan  No,  3  of  19.'>0.  64  Stat.  1262.  5  U,S  C,A.. 
App.,  av.d  as  provided  In  statutes  enacted 
thereafter;  and  subsection  la)  transfers  this 
vr.thori'v  to,  and  vestj  It  in.  the  Se  retarv  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The  addl- 
tion;ii  re  erev;  :e  iii  'he  sub.^ection  to  all  func- 
tions of  officers  and  components  of  that 
Department  slmilarlv  transfers  to  and  vests 
in  t.'ie  irecretarv  the  few  remaining  mls- 
cellaneot;s  atithorities  that  reside  expressly 
or  by  implication  in  subordinate  officers 
and  components  oi  the  Department. 
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Subsection  301(b)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  a. id  Natural  Resources  such 
of  the  functions  of  the  Secretarj-  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
officers  and  compoi'ents  of  that  Department, 
as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  National 
(NOAA).  NOAA  wa.s  created  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4  of  1970  (84  Stat".  2090) ,  which 
brought  together  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  and  its  major  ele- 
ments, the  Weather  Bureau,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Environmental  Data  Serv- 
ice. National  Environmental  Satellite  Center 
and  Research  La!x)ratories  (Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1965,  15  U.S.C.  Chapter  9.  49 
U.S.C.  Chapter  20.  33  U.S.C.  Chapter  17): 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Marine 
Pish  Research  Program  and  Marine  Minerals 
Technology  Center,  formerly  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  (16  U.S.C.  passim):  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  Data  Center  and  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  Instrumentation  Cen- 
ter, formerly  administered  by  the  United 
States  Navy:  the  National  Data  Buoy  De- 
velopment Project,  formerly  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  the  National  Sea  brant  Program, 
formerly  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion (33  use.  Chapter  22):  and  elements  of 
the  United  States  Lake  Survey,  formerly  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  consolidation  cf 
activities  and  functions  was  designed  to  Im- 
prove man's  comprehension  and  uses  of  the 
physical  environment  and   Its  oceanic  life. 

Subsection  301(c)  transfers  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  such  of  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works,  and  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  as  relate  to  or  are 
utilized  for  civil  works  and  regulatory  ftmc- 
tlons.  with  the  proviso  that  the  Corps  shall 
continue  to  prepare  feasibility  reports  and 
planning  of  Individual  projects  subject  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Secretary,  and  with  the 
further  proviso  that  all  civil  works  project 
design,  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, flood  and  coastal  emergencies,  and 
related  activities  so  transferred  shall  be  ac- 
complished through  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  To 
the  extent  they  are  codified,  the  laws  au- 
thorizing these  programs  are  found  in  title 
33  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  civil  works  functions  of  the  Corps  In- 
clude the  investigation,  study,  planning,  con- 
struction, and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
measures  for  navigation,  flood  control,  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement,  hydroelectric 
power,  recreation,  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply,  beach  erosion  control  and 
beach  restoration,  and  water  quality.  In- 
cluded are  authorities  for  comprehensive 
river  basin  studies,  flood  plain  Information 
studies,  emergency  flood  and  coastal  protec- 
tion, a  vast  number  of  Individual  project 
authorizations,  and  continuing  authorities 
to  construct  small  projects  without  the  spe- 
cific authorization  of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  of  the  planlnng 
and  funding  activities  associated  with  the 
Corps'  civil  functions  wUl  be  performed  un- 
der the  authority  transferred  to  DENR  by 
this  legislation.  The  actual  conduct  of  these 
various  planning  activities  will  utilize  both 
Corps  and  DENR  personnel.  Specifically, 
DENR  will  undertake  comprehensive  river 
basin  planning,  river  basin  development 
planning,  selection  of  projects  to  be  pro- 
posed for  authorization,  and  c(X)rdlnation  of 
review  of  proposed  projects.  An  estimated  360 
permanent  employees  of  the  Corps  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  will  assist  In 
the  conduct  of  these  activities. 

Feasibility  studies  of  projects  will  con- 
tinue to  be  conducted  by  Corps  personnel, 
under  the  coordination  and  direction  of 
DENR.  Also,  Corps  personnel  will  continue 


to  conduct  all  postauthorlzatlon  project 
planning  and  the  development  of  plans  and 
specifications  relating  to  the  design  of  proj- 
ects. 

This  arrangement  will  assure  the  contin- 
ued training  and  experience  of  officers  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  contract 
administration,  construction,  and  coordina- 
tion with  civilian  authorities:  preserve  the 
flexibility,  efficiency,  and  responsiveness  of 
the  Corps  to  meet  alternating  civil  and  na- 
tional defense  needs:  and  maintain  the 
capability  of  the  Corps  to  provide  assistance 
to  civilians  in  emergencies.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  provide  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
a:.d  .•('atural  Resources  with  the  degree  of 
authority  necessary  to  coordinate  the  Corps' 
projects  with  other  water  resource  plaias 
programs  and  activities  of  DENR. 

The  clvU  regulatory  functions  of  the 
Corps,  which  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary,  pertain  generally  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  No  filling,  erection  of  structures, 
dredging,  or  diversion  of  flow  in  such  waters 
may  be  done  unless  permitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary, who.  In  determining  whether  per- 
mission should  be  granted,  considers  all 
matters  relating  to  the  general  public  In- 
terest, including  navigation,  flood  control, 
economic  matters,  fish  and  wildlife  values, 
and  ecological,  esthetic,  and  environmental 
values. 

Certain  study  and  review  functions  are 
vested  by  law  in  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  and  the  California  Debris  Com- 
mission. These  functions  are  also  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  by  paragraph  (2)  of  the 
subsection. 

Subsection  301(d)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  such 
of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
offices  and  components  of  the  Department, 
as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Forest  Service  activity  covers  three 
major  areas  of  operation  concerned  with  the 
country's  forest  and  related  range,  watershed 
and  other  wlldland  natural  resources :  ( 1 ) 
management,  protection,  and  development 
of  the  National  FVsrests  and  National  Grass- 
lands: (2i  cooperation  with  the  States  In 
obtaining  better  forestry  on  State  and  pri- 
vate forest  lands:  and  (3)  research  needed 
for  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  and  for  forest  and  range 
lands  generally. 

There  are  numerous  laws  relating  to  the 
Forest  Service.  Of  those  which  have  been 
codifled,  the  principal  statutes  appear  In 
title  16  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  three  major  programs  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  in  title  7  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  general  authorities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953  (67  Stat.  633,  7 
U.S.C_A.  2201  note)  vested  In  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  all  of  the  functions  of  the 
Service,  as  well  as  all  of  the  functions  of 
the  other  components  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture   transferred   under   this  Act. 

Subsection  301  (e )  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energ>-  and  Natural  Resources  certain 
functions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  river  basin  surveys  and  In- 
vestigations and  the  planning  and  funding 
of  certain  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention  operations  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1001-1008).  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  shall  contlniie  Investi- 
gations and  planning  on  individual  projects 
specified  by  the  Secretary.  Any  carrying  out 
of  plans  conducted  pursuant  to  this  author- 
ity will  continue  to  be  accomplished  through 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Subsection  301  (fi  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  such 


of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Department  of  T^nsportatlon, 
and  officers  and  components  of  that  Depart- 
ment as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  for  pipeline 
safety.  The  referenced  functions  consist  of 
all  of  the  authority  under  the  Natural  Gaa 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1671  et 
seq.);  and  such  of  the  authority  under  sec- 
tions 831-835  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  relates  to  pipeline  safety.  The  latter, 
originally  administered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for  ad- 
ministration through  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  pursuant  to  the  subsections 
6  (e)  and  (f)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  (80  Stat.  931,  939,  940). 

Subsection  301(g)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  all  of 
the  functions  of  the  Water  Resources  Coxm- 
cll,  Its  chairman  and  members.  The  Council 
was  established  by  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1962  et  seq.)  and 
functions  under  that  and  related  acts.  Its 
responsibilities  include  the  coordination  of 
all  Federal  water  resource  programs,  assess- 
ment of  water  supplies  and  requirements, 
establishment  of  principles,  standards,  and 
procedures  for  Federal  water  and  related 
land  resources  projects,  review  of  compre- 
hensive regional  and  river  basin  plans,  and 
the  administration  of  grants  to  States  for 
comprehensive  planning.  River  basin  com- 
missions established  pursuant  to  the  Plan- 
ning Act  would  not  be  affected  except  that 
they  would  report  through  the  Secretary 
rather  than  the  Council. 

Subsection  301(h)  transfers  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  the  re- 
sponsibility for  assessment  of  naturally  oc- 
curring uranium  and  thorium  reserves  and 
estimates  of  quantities  of  potential  uranium 
and  thorium  deposits  that  may  exist  in  un- 
explored or  undeveloped  areas. 

Section  302  provides  that  functions  vested 
In  hearing  examiners  by  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
will  continue  to  be  vested  In  hearing  exam- 
iners of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Section  303  provides  that  In  any  case  In 
which  the  head  of  a  department  or  agency 
is  required  to  consult  or  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  another  department  or  agency 
as  a  condition  to  his  performance  of  a  func- 
tion, and  the  functions  of  both  with  respect 
to  the  matter  involved  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  requirement  for  such  consultation  or 
approval  is  terminated. 

Section  304  provides  that  personnel,  per- 
sonnel positions,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  relating  to  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  shall  follow  those  functions  and 
be  transferred  correspondingly.  Appropria- 
tions so  transferred  will  be  accounted  for  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  202 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  F>rocedures 
Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  581c )  under  which 
transfers  of  this  type  normally  are  made.  To 
the  extent  that  additional  Incidental  adjust- 
ments may  be  needed  to  accomplish  the  in- 
tent of  the  Act,  section  506  of  the  Act  au- 
thorizes the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  make  those  adjustments. 
Personnel  positions  expressly  created  by  stat- 
ute or  Reorganization  Plan,  personnel  occu- 
pying those  positions  on  the  efl'ective  date 
of  the  part,  and  personnel  authorized  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  one  of  the  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
5312-5316)  would  not  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  under  this  part.  Those  per- 
sonnel positions  would  lapse,  as  provided  in 
section  501.  Persons  under  the  Executive 
Schedule  may  be  employed  by  the  Depart- 
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ment,  without  loss  of  pay,  under  section  306 
of  the  part. 

Section  305  provides  that  non-temporary 
personnel,  other  than  personnel  entitled  to 
compensation  under  tl.e  Executive  Schedule 
(Level  I  to  V),  shall  not  be  separated  or  re- 
duced in  grade  or  compensation,  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  for  one 
year  after  being  transferred  to  the  new  De- 
partment or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  Act.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  preclude  reduction  In  force  solelv 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  f  Jr 
one  year  after  the  transfer.  However,  this 
provision  would  not  preclude  the  separation 
or  reduction  In  grade  or  compensation  of  anv 
such  personnel  under  the  same  circumstance? 
that  such  adverse  action  could  have  been 
taken  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted — 
for  example,  separation  for  cause  or  removal 
from  a  Schedule  C  position.  (See  Sec.  9(h), 
DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  944.)  Personnel  transferred 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the 
Department  will  Immediately  come  under 
the  regular  Civil  Service  System  and  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapters  51  and  53  of  Title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Personnel  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  Im- 
mediately ccme  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 161(d)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended;  such  personnel  wiil  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Section  145  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
the  Commission's  Implementing  policies  and 
requirements. 

Section  306  provides  that  persons  entitled 
to  compensation  under  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (Level  I  to  V)  may  be  employed  bv  the 
new  Department  and  If  that  employment  is 
without  break  In  service  and  If  the  duties  of 
the  new  position  are  comparable  to  the  du- 
ties performed  immediately  preceding  the 
new  appointment,  such  perso.i  will  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  ra*e  not 
less  than  he  received  in  his  previous  position 
for  the  duration  of  his  service  in  the  new 
position.  (See  Sec.  9(h).  DOT  Act.) 

Section  307  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioned Officer  Corps  of  NOAA  shall  become 
the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  of  the 
Oceanic,  Atmospheric  and  Earth  Sciences  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Energv 
and  Natural  Resources.  This  Corps  was  es- 
tablished by  statute  In  1917,  as  a  special  per- 
sonnel system  In  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  to  satisfy  the  need  for  the  close  de- 
fense relationship  and  because  of  the  mobile 
and  short-fuse  nature  of  assignments.  It  has 
been  continued  in  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  and  more  recently  In 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. The  Commissioned  Officer  Corps 
Is  one  of  the  seven  branches  of  the  uniformed 
services  of  the  United  States.  Officers  are 
available  and  utilized  in  a  broad  range  of 
assignments  throughout  NOAA.  Service 
aboard  NOAAs  oceanographlc  fleet  is  a  com- 
mon and  principal  factor  in  the  officer's  serv- 
ice. Approximately  one-third  of  service  ca- 
reer is  spent  assigned  to  such  vessels. 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Corps  officers  to  policy  positions  In 
OAESA  are  the  same  as  those  provided  In 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1970  for  ap- 
pointment to  policy  positions  in  NOAA  ex- 
cept that  the  requirement  for  Presidential 
appointment  to  such  positions  has  been 
omitted  In  keeping  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  202(c)   of  the  Act. 

Section  308  transfers  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (or  to  the  Energv  Research  and 
Development  Administration  "if  Part  B  is  en- 
acted prior  to  Part  A)  certain  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Subsection  (i)  transfers  the  functions  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  which  was  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Act  of  July  1,  1960 
'??  U.S.C.  661).  Through  contracts  with  out- 
side  organizations.    OCR    sponsors    research 


and  development  Involving  principally  the 
conversion  of  coal  to  other  energy  forms, 
such  as  liquid  hydrocarbons,  clean  fuel  gas, 
substitute  pipeline  gas,  and  direct  electric 
power. 

Subsection  (2)  transfers  to  the  AEC  those 
research  and  development  functions  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  which  are  di- 
rected toward  fossil  fuel  energy  research  and 
development.  Including  several  energy  re- 
search centers  and  a  synthane  pilot  plant 
now  under  construction.  The  Bureau's  pro- 
gram Incltides  the  conversion  of  coal  into 
pipeline  cr  low  BTU  gas,  non-polluting  oil. 
and  metallurgical  coke:  the  magneto-hydro- 
dynamics generation  of  power:  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  from  oil  shale  In  situ;  and  the  im- 
proved recovery  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  remaining  finctions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  would  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  under 
section  301(a).  These  Include  research  and 
development  of  metallurgy  and  mining  sys- 
tems, the  collection  and  analysis  of  data 
relating  to  mineral  resources,  and  various  en- 
gineering studies  and  demonstrations  relat- 
ing to  mining. 

Subsection  (3)  transfers  to  the  AEC  the 
program  of  underground  electric  power 
transmission  research  under  the  direction  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  cooperative  government-industry  effort 
which  is  carried  out  through  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute  was  initiated  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1971  to  hasten  the  development 
of  technology  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  un- 
dergrounding  high  power  transmission  lines. 
Definitions  and  Administrative  Provisions 
Section  401,  Subsection  (a)  defines  "func- 
tion." "functions,"  "perform"  and  "per- 
formance" in  order  to  avoid  repetitious  refer- 
ences to  such  terms  as  duties,  obligations, 
powers,  authorities,  responsibilities,  rights, 
privileges,  and  activities,  and  the  exercise 
thereof. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  references  In 
the  Act  to  provisions  of  law  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include,  as  appropriate,  reference  thereto 
as  now  and  hereafter  amended  or  supple- 
mented. This  avoids  repetitious  uses  of  "as 
amended"  or  "as  supplemented."  It  also  rec- 
ognizes that  statutory  authorities  subject 
to  transfer  under  this  legislation  may  be 
amended  or  supplemented  by  other  legisla- 
tion while  this  legislation  is  under  consid- 
eration or  after  this  legislation  Is  enacted  but 
before  It  becomes  effective.  This  provision 
would  avoid  any  Issue  as  to  whether  statu- 
tory authorities  transferred  by  this  Act  are 
transferred  in  their  amended  forms,  and  will 
obviate  the  need  for  last  minute  conforming 
adjustments  In  this  or  any  other  legislation 
during  final  stages  of  the  legislative  process. 
With  respect  to  the  functions  transferred 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the 
new  department,  various  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  will 
continue  to  be  applicable  thereto,  as  well  as 
to  the  programs  remaining  with  the  Com- 
mission. However.  It  would  not  be  feasible 
for  responsibility  In  several  sensitive  areas 
to  be  diffused.  Rather,  It  Is  Intended  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  (1)  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  requirements  relating  to  the 
control  and  declassiflcatlon  of  Restricted 
Data,  and  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security:  (11)  the  functions 
In  subsection  j.  (extraordinary  nuclear  oc- 
currence) and  ?..  (source  material)  of  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended:  (Hi)  the  functions  in  Sec.  61 
(source  material)  of  the  Act.  as  amended: 
(iv)  the  functions  in  Chapter  7  (source  ma- 
terial) of  the  Act,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  issuances  of  licenses  and  of  cri- 
teria governing  such  issuances:  (v)  the  func- 
tion in  Sec.  64  (foreign  distribution  of  source 
material)   of  the  Act,  as  amended,  with  re- 


spect to  the  making  cf  the  determination 
that  the  activity  will  not  be  inimical  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States;  and  (vi)  the 
functions  in  Sec.  123  (cooperation  with  other 
nations)  of  the  Act.  as  amended.  Addition- 
ally, none  of  the  Cominisslon's  licensing  au- 
thority and  related  rCfcUlatory  responsibilities 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary.  In  re- 
gard to  Section  152  (patents  and  inven- 
tions) of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. It  Is  Intended  that  the  Secretary,  with 
respect  to  the  program  transferred  by  the 
Commission,  shall  have  the  same  rights,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  as  the  Commission  in  the  case 
of  contracts,  subcontracts,  or  arrangements 
entered  into  for  the  benefit  of  the  Depart- 
ment, but  that  the  Commission  be  respon- 
sible for  the  other  functions  In  Chapter  13 
(patents  and  Inventions)  of  the  Act,  as 
amended. 

Section  402  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  such  policies,  standard-,  criteria, 
procedures.  rule.=,  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  per- 
form functions  now  or  hereafter  vested  in 
him.  (See  section  203(b)  (1),  NASA  Act;  OEO 
Act.  42  U.S.C.  2942(n);  sec.  9(c),  DOT  Act, 
80  Stat.  944:  sec.  7(d),  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat. 
667).  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is 
granted  similar  authority  with  respect  to 
functions  transferred  to  it  by  section  308. 

Section  403,  Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  to 
such  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  he  may  designate  and  to  authorize 
successive  redelegations  of  those  functions. 
(See  sec.  7(d)  of  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat.  667; 
sec.  9(e)  of  DOT  Act.  80  Stat.  944.)  It  Is  In- 
tended that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
shall  have  similar  flexibility  with  respect  to 
functions  transferred  to  it  by  section  308. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
organize  the  department  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. However,  the  Secretary  would  not  be 
authorized  to  abolish  the  "Administrations" 
created  by  section  202(c)  of  the  Act,  or  any 
other  entity  referred  to  In  section  501(b). 
(This  authority  Is  quite  similar  to  that  now 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.)  (See  also  sec.  203 
(b)(8),  NASA  Act.  72  Stat.  430.) 

Section  404  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish,  alter,  or  discontinue  and  to  nialn- 
tain  such  State,  regional,  district,  local,  or 
other  field  offices  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  performance  of  his 
functions.  This  will  expressly  permit  the 
Secretary  to  design  and  establish  the  best 
field  office  system  he  can  devise  to  assure  ef- 
fective, expeditious,  and  responsive  imple- 
mentation of  the  Department's  programs.  It 
would  also  permit  him  to  alter  or  discon- 
tinue that  system  and  establish  another  sys- 
tem If  experience  or  changed  conditions  In- 
dicate the  advisability  of  such  a  change.  It  is 
Intended  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion shall  have  similar  flexibility  with  re- 
spect to  functions  transferred  to  It  by  sec- 
tion 308. 

Section  405  Is  a  standard  provision  author- 
izing the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  classlflcatlon  laws,  to  select,  appoint, 
employ,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  such  officers 
and  employees,  Including  attornevs,  as  are 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  fimc- 
tions.  (See  sec.  7(c).  DHUD  Act.  79  Stat. 
667.) 

Section  406  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  those  prescribed  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule.  (See  sec.  7(e) 
of  the  DHUD  Act  as  amended  bv  .sec.  906  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970.  P.L.  91-609.) 

Section  407  Is  a  standard  provision  atithor- 
Izlne  the  Secretary  to  appoint  advisory  com- 
mittees to  consult  with  and  advise  him  with 
respect  to  the  performance  of  his  functions. 
(See  sec.  7(c)  of  the  DHUD  Act.  as  amended 
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by  sec.  905,  PL.  91-609;  sec.  9(o)  of  DOT 
Act.  80  Slat.  944.) 

Sectlor.  408  authorizes  the  appointment, 
detail,  or  aoslgiiment  of  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps 
of  OAESA,  or  the  Regular  or  Reserve  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  any  position  in  the  Department  that  13 
not  required  to  be  filled  by  an  officer  whose 
appointment  Is  required  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

Subjection  (bi  permits  members  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
to  be  detailed  for  .=;crvl-e  in  the  Department 
r.nder  agreements  betucen  ihe  Secretary  and 
Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  status, 
office,  rank,  or  grade  of  persons  who  are  ap- 
pointed, assigne'.l.  or  detailed  to  the  Depart- 
ment pursi'ant  to  this  section  shall  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  service  tinder  this  sec- 
tion. (See  sec.  9(d)(1),  DOT  Act,  80  Stat. 
944.) 

Section  409  authorizes  payment  of  trans- 
portation expenses  and  per  diem  to  temporary 
or  seasonal  em.ployees  from  the  place  of  their 
recruitment  to  the  place  of  their  duty  and 
while  at  the  place  of  such  duty.  Such  ex- 
penses would  be  paid  In  accordance  with 
chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  relates  to  similar  payments  to 
other  Government  employees  for  official 
travel.  (See  7  U.S.C.  2229.) 

Section  410  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  Into  contracts  and  agreements.  Includ- 
ing grant  agreements,  with  public  agencies 
and  private  organizations  and  persons.  It  au- 
thorizes payments  In  lump  sum  or  bv  install- 
ments or  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relmbur.se- 
ment.  It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  perform  his  functions.  (S?e 
sec.  203(b)(5),  NASA  Act,  72  Stat.  426.) 

Section  411  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
arquire  facilities  required  for  the  maintp- 
nance  and  operation  of  laboratories,  re- 
search, and  testing  sites  and  facilities,  quar- 
ters, and  related  accommodations  for  em- 
ploveei  nnd  their  dependent.s  and  such  other 
special  purpose  real  property  as  the  Secre- 
tarv  deems  nereasnry.  Such  special  purpose 
facilitle;  and  real  property  could  be  acquire;! 
by  purch.ise,  lease,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise. General  purpi">se  facilities  and  real 
proper* y  would  continue  to  be  acquired  by 
the  General  Services  Administration.  Tlie 
title  to  all  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
this  section  would  be  In  the  United  States 
rather  than  in  the  Secretary  or  the  Depart- 
ment. (See  sec.  203(b)(3).  NASA  Act,  72 
Star.  426.) 

Section  412  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide,  construct,  or  maintain,  .as  nece>- 
sary  and  when  otherwise  unavailable,  cer- 
tain facilities  and  sevlces  for  employees  and 
their  dependents  at  remote  locations.  In- 
cluded would  be  emerctency  medical  services 
and  supplies;  food  and  sub,is"ence  sup- 
plies; mcs;lng  facilities;  attdlo-vlsual  equip- 
ment, accessories,  and  supplies  for  recrea- 
tion and  training:  living  and  workin::;  q;:ar- 
ters  and  facilities;  and  tran.sportation  for 
school-a  'e  dependents  to  the  nearest  ap- 
propriate educatlmal  facilities.  Reimburse- 
ment wou'd  be  required  for  the  medical 
trea'ment  and  .'cr  services  and  supplies  so 
furnished  to  emplot-ef.  arid  their  dependents. 
Char^tes  for  these  services,  or  any  other  serv- 
ices under  this  Act  :.>  p/i.-ate  [jersons  or  or- 
ganizations, would  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  uniform  policies,  standards,  and 
pro'^edurcs  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budret  and  with  31  US.C. 
483a  and  5  USC  ."Sgil.  'Spp  sec.  9(1),  DOT 
Acr.  80  Stat.  946.  and  15  U.S.C.  1514.) 

.Sp'-tIdii  413  would  a'lthcrlze  the  Secretary 
to  permit  concesslon.iires  to  provide  serv- 
ices on  property  under  the  custody  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary.  Concession  agreements 
under  this  section  would  have  to  be  in  con- 
fornilty  with  standards  prescribed  In  regu- 


lati^ns  i-sued  by  the  President  (See  16  U.S.C. 
20-20g.  580d.) 

Section  414  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  copyrights  and  patent.?:  interests 
therein  and  licenses  thereunder,  whenever 
such  acquisUions  are  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  the  performance  of  hU  functions,  i  See 
10  U.S.C.  2386). 

Section  415  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  en- 
Ltayrc  in  such  basic  and  applied  re-s^earch  and 
disseminate  technology  as  he  n-.ay  deem  nec- 
es.^ary  to  carry  out  functions  entrusted  to 
him.  'See  title  V,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970,  P.L.  91-609;  sec.  9(q), 
DOT  Ac;.  80  Stat.  947.) 

Section  416  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  tin- 
dertakc  Joint  projects  with  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, research  organizations,  and  public 
agencies  and  organizations  Involving  mat- 
tors  of  mutual  Interest  and  to  share  the 
cos's  thereof. 

Section  417  authorizes  the  Secretary,  with- 
in Ills  own  discretion  cr  at  the  request  of 
any  persons,  firms,  organizations,  or  others, 
public  or  private,  to  make  special  studies 
concerning  matters  within  his  Jurisdiction; 
to  prepare  from  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment special  compilations,  lists,  bulletins,  or 
re;;  17*^5;  to  furnUh  transcripts  or  copies  of 
those  studies,  compilations,  and  other  rec- 
ords; to  furnish  copies  of  charts,  maps,  or 
photographs":  and  to  provide  services  In- 
cident to  the  conduct  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  Department.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment may  have  a  specialized  piece  of 
equipment,  or  persons  with  st>€ciallzed 
knowledge,  no:  available  elsewhere  and,  in 
appronrtatp  cases,  the  Secretary  would  be 
attthorlr'ed  to  make  those  .-ervlces  available 
to  private  pcr.sins  and  to  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations. 

Section  418  authorizes  the  Secretan-  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  administer,  and  utilize  glfta  and 
beques's.  (See  sec.  005(k)  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  P.L.  91-609; 
sec.  9(ml,  DOT  Act.  80  Stat.  946  ) 

Section  419  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  a  seal  for  the  Department.  (See 
sec.   7(g)    of  DHUD   Act.    79   Stat.   667.) 

Section  420  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  working  capital  fund  to  defray  neces- 
sary expenses  arising  out  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  such  common  admin- 
istrative services  as  the  Secretary  shall  find 
to  be  desirable  In  the  Interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency.  (See  sec.  9(]),  DOT  Act.  80 
Stat.  954;  sec.  7(b).  DHUD  Act.  79  Stat.  667; 
and   43   U.S.C.    1467.   Interior   Department.) 

Section  421  Is  a  technical  provision.  In  cer- 
tain cases  authorities  under  a  portion  of  an 
Act  Is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this 
Act  while  responsibility  for  other  provisions 
of  the  same  Act  will  be  retained  by  the 
transferring  agency.  This  provision  Is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  Secretary  to  exercise 
powers  vested  by  the  general  provisions  of 
any  such  Act  without  divesting  the  trans- 
ferring aeency  of  authority  to  exercise  those 
powers  with  respect  to  the  functions  re- 
tained by  that  agency. 

Section  422  is  designed  to  make  It  clear 
that  atithorlty  expres.'Jiy  provided  by  this 
Act  is  in  addition  to  and  not  In  substitution 
for  a;iy  authority  that  mav  have  existed  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  Is  trans- 
fer-pd  '-.•  ri-'!-  'v't. 

Section  ■'23  requires  an  annual  report  to 
the  Coneress  on  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment coitcernijig  activities  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  a  statement  of  goals, 
and  an  assessment  of  progress. 

•Section  424  authorizes  the  Secretary,  when 
authorized  In  an  approprlatlnn  act.  to  trans- 
fer funds  from  one  appropriation  to  another 
so  long  a.s  such  transfers  do  not  Increase 
or  decrease  an  appropriation  by  more  than 
five  percent.  This  does  not  permit  .such 
transfers  unless  they  are  authorized  In  an 
appropriation  act. 

Section  425  authorizes  the  establishment 
of   service   funds   for   each   Administration. 


These  funds  would  be  ttsed  to  defray  the 
Initial  costs  of  reimbursable  services  pro- 
vided to  other  departments  and  agencies  or 
to  persons,  agencies,  or  organizations  out- 
side the  government. 

Section  426  directs  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time  to  prepare  and  publish  com- 
pilations of  laws  and  treaties  applicable  to 
the  various  program  areas  of  the  Department 
as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

Section  427  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
employ  non-cltlzens  when  he  deems  It  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Title  V 

Transitional  and  Conforming  Provisions 

Section  501  provides  that  whenever  all  of 
the  functions  of  a  department,  agency,  or 
other  body,  or  of  any  component  thereof 
have  been  transferred,  whether  by  this  part, 
or  by  a  combination  of  Acts,  Reorganization 
shall  lapse.  This,  In  effect,  discontinues  or- 
ganization structures  when  they  no  long- 
er have  functions  to  perform.  It  applies 
only  when  all  of  the  functions  of  the  agency 
or  component  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Secretary.  Thus,  it  would  not  apply,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  whose  mili- 
tary functions  and  construction  and  other 
activities  continue;  nor  would  it  apply  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  section  also  provides  that  all  Exec- 
utive Schedule  offices  and  positions  In  a 
department  or  agency  that  lapses  under  the 
first  sentence  of  the  section  shall  also  lapse. 

Section  502  repeals  the  section  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970  which  established  the 
position  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works,  as  this  statutory  office 
is  not  covered  by  section  501. 

Section  503  substitutes  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  the  definition 
of  "Executive  Department"  In  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Section  504  substitutes  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  section  19(d)  of  title 
3  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  presi- 
dential succession. 

Section  505  substitutes  the  Secretarv  of 
Fnergy  and  Natural  Resources  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1970  relating  to  membership  on  the 
Domestic  CouncU. 

Section  506  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budeet  to  make 
such  additional  incidental  dispositions  of 
functions,  positions,  personnel  positions,  as- 
sets, liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records, 
appropriations,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessarv  to 
carry  out  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Part. 
This  Is  a  standard  provision  In  Reorganiza- 
tion plans  Involving  Interagency  transfer  cf 
functions. 

Title  VI 
Saving  Provisions 

Section  601  is  a  saving  clause  that  con- 
tlnttes  the  effectiveness  of  all  existing  orders, 
determinations,  rules,  regulations,  permits, 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges 
affected  by  the  Act,  until  such  time  as  they 
are  otherwise  modified  or  replaced  by  aporo- 
priate  authority  or  otherwise  expire.  This 
avoids  any  Inadvertent  lapsing  or  impair- 
ment of  essential  Executive  orders,  directives, 
documents,  and  obligations,  and  will  afford 
the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  o'her  offi- 
cials sufficient  time  to  deal  with  these  mat- 
ters in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Section  602  Is  another  saving  clause  that 
preserves  and  continues  legal  proceedinES 
in  being  on  the  e.ffectlve  date  of  the  respec- 
tive parts.  Such  proceedings  would,  in  effect, 
be  continued,  modified,  or  terminated  as  if 
the  Act  had  never  been  enacted. 

Section  603  is  a  technical  provision.  It 
provides  that  with  respect  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  the  Act,  references  in  laws  (includ- 
ing Reorganization  Plans)   to  other  officials 
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shall   be  deemed   to  be   a  reference   to   the 
Secretary,  or  other  officials  as  appropriate. 

Section  604  Is  a  technical  provision.  A 
number  of  the  functions  that  are  transferred 
by  this  Kct  are  functions  that  are  vested  in 
the  President  but  were  delegated  to  a  trans- 
ferring agency  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
respective  parts.  L'nder  the  terms  of  the  Act 
those  functions  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tarv'. Tills  section  Is  designed  to  assure  that 
those  administrative  delegations  of  functions 
by  the  President  do  not  take  on  a  statutory 
character  that  would  Impair  the  President's 
authority  to  modify,  terminate,  or  transfer 
these  delegated  functions  In  the  future. 
Title  VII 
Separability 

Section  701  Is  a  standard  separability 
clause  that  avoids  the  Invalidation  of  the 
whole  part  If  a  single  provision  Is  found  to 
be  Invalid. 

Title  VIII 

Effective  Date  and  Interim  Appointments. 

Section  801  provides  that  the  part  shall 
beconie  ePectlve  120  days  after  the  Secre- 
tary is  appointed,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as 
the  Pre-^ident  may  prescribe  and  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register.  This  will  give  the 
President  time  to  select,  nominate,  and  ap- 
point the  Secretary,  and  will  allow  the  Se"- 
rearv  stifficlent  time  to  arranr-e  and  or- 
ganize the  new  Department  and  prepare 
such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  etc..  as  may 
be  necessary  for  a  smooth  transition. 
Title  IX 
Short  Title 

Section  901  provides  that  this  part  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Department  of  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources  Act." 

PART    B — ENERGY    RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Title  XI 
Declaration  of  Purpose 

Section  1101  expresses  Congressional  rec- 
ognition that  the  general  welfare  attd  the 
common  defense  and  security  require  effec- 
tive action  to  develop  all  forms  of  energy 
sources.  The  Congress  finds  that,  to  best 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Part,  which 
Is  cited  as  the  "Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  Act",  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  an  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  to  bring  to- 
gether ai-,d  direct  Federal  activities  reHtlng 
to  research  and  development  on  the  various 
sources  of  energv.  The  new  Administration 
will  be  responsible  for  .',stesslng  the  require- 
ments for  research  and  development  in  re- 
gard to  various  forms  of  ettergy  sources,  both 
in  relation  to  near  term  and  long  range  needs, 
for  planning  In  regard  to  meeting  the^e  re- 
quirements and  for  undertaking  and  m'^n- 
aging  tl.e  research  and  development  rro- 
grams.  and  militarv  support  and  production 
activitie.s. 

SuJtsection  (b)  of  Section  1101  expresses 
Congre-sional  recognition  that  it  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  that  the  licensing  and  related 
reguH'orv  functions  of  the  Atomic  Energv 
Cotnmission  he  separated  from  the  perform- 
ance of  the  other  functions  of  the  Conmi;- 
slon.  which  other  functions  are  transferred 
by  this  Part  to  the  new  Administrator  ex- 
cept the  uranium  and  thorium  assessnient 
fimctlo'  s  bei'c.g  placed  In  the  new  Depart- 
ment. Th<!  Congress  finds  that  it  Is  In  tlie 
public  Interest  that  this  sennratlon  of  func- 
tions be  effected  In  an  orderly  manner  as- 
suring adequacy  for  resources  necess.-'rv  ;..-ir 
the  performance  of  the  separate  functions. 
Title  XII 
Establishment  of  Administration 

Section  1201  establishes  the  Enerev  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  as 
an  Independent  executive  agencv,  to  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice    and    consent    of    the    Senate.    Tlie 


Administrator  will  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  Level  II  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule. 

Section  1202  establishes  top  policy  offices 
in  the  Administration  ;tnd  describes  the 
general  Internal  strticture  of  the  Administra- 
tion. There  will  be  a  Deputy  Administrator. 
at  Level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  who 
shall  be  appoin'ed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
There  will  also  be  a  General  Counsel,  at 
Level  IV,  and  other  officials  who  v.ill  perfurni 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  speci- 
fies. The  Deputy  Administrator,  or  in  his 
absence  the  General  Counsel  or  such  other 
official  Rs  the  Administrator  determines,  will 
act  for  the  Administrator  In  his  absence. 

More  specific  legislative  proposals  for  the 
Internal  structuring  of  ERDA  will  be  made 
after  furtlier  consultation  with  mem'^ers  of 
Congress  and  after  further  study  of  ERHA's 
r.isnagerial  and  organlcational  reeds.  ERD--^ 
must  be  organized  to  serve  as  the  focal  point 
for  an  expanding  energy  R&D  program  and 
to  provide  appropriate  priority  and  balance 
among  Its  nuclear  and  iion-iiuclear  energy 
R&D  responsibilities. 

Title  XIIl 
Transfers 

Section  1301  transfers  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  new  Energy  Re^^earch  and  Devel- 
opment Admlnistratioti  all  functions  of  the 
Atomic  E;^.ergy  Co.Tcmissljn  except  the  li- 
censing and  related  re^tulatorv  functl-ns, 
including  pertinent  heafth  and  snfetv.  en- 
vironmental and  other  responsibilities,  which 
are  to  be  retained  by  the  Cinvvjis;  :.-,:i.  and 
exc-pt  the  uranium  and  thorium  assets- 
rnents  which  are  transferred  to  the  new  De- 
p.trtment.  The  tran.^ferrtd  functio:;s.  in- 
cluding the  military  and  production  asnects. 
will  continue  to  be  carried  out  under  c>;ist- 
inc  law.  Including  pertinev.t  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Enertty  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

Section  1302  provides  that  personnel, 
pers.^i;nel  positions,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records.  a;.d  unexpended 
b^Ia'  ces  of  apnroprlatioas.  authori.atlons. 
allocations,  or  other  ftmds  relatirff  to  func- 
tions transfeiTed  to  the  Administrator  shall 
follow  those  functions  and  be  transferred 
to  the  Administrator. 

Section  1303  provides  th:t  the  transfer 
of  r.cii-temporary  personnel  purstvint  to  this 
part  shall  not  cause  atiy  such  employee  to 
be  separated  or  reduced  In  grade  or  com- 
pensf:tion  for  one  ye.ir  after  such  tr.'.rsler. 
This  provision  would  not  precUtde  the  sep- 
rr.ttion  or  reduction  i;i  grcde  ,_r  compens<»- 
tion  of  any  such  perso:inel  under  the  same 
circumstances  that  such  adverse  actloti 
would  have  been  taken  if  this  .^ct  had  nt 
been  enacted. 

Titl?  XIV 

Definitions  and  Admi;iistratl"e  Provisions 

Section     1401     adopts    by    reference    and 
makes  applicable  to  this  part  certain  speci- 
fied secilotis  of  part  A  of  this  Act. 
Title  XV 
Savings  Provisions 

Section  1501  adopts  bv  reference  and 
makes  applicable  to  this  part  the  savings 
clause  i!i  psrt  A  of  this  A-t  that  continues 
the  effectiveness  of  all  existing  orders,  de- 
terminations, rules,  regulations,  permits. 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges 
a;'ectcd  by  this  part,  and  accomplishes  cer- 
tain other  savings  r.spccts. 

Tiili'  XVI 

Separability 

Section    1601    Is    a   standard    separability 

provision  that  avoids  the  invalidation  of  tl.e 

whole  Act  If  a  single  provision  Is  found  to  be 

Invalid. 

Title  XVll 
Nuclear  Euergy  Comtnlsslon 
Section  1701(a)  provides  that  the  licensing 
and    related    regulatory    functions    of    the 


Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall  continue 
to  be  performed  by  the  Commission  and  that 
these  functions,  as  well  as  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Commissioii,  the  General 
Counsel  and  other  officers  and  components 
Involved  In  their  performance,  are  excepted 
from  the  transfer  to  the  new  Administration 
under  Section  1301  of  this  part.  The  result 
is  to  place  i;i  separate  agencies  the  regtUa- 
tory  and  non-regulatory  functions  exercised 
by  the  present  Commission.  Thtse  functions 
are  now  separated  v.ith;n  the  Commission 
by  Internal  agencv  arrangements,  with  the 
regulatory  functions,  except  those  which  are 
adjudicatory  In  nature,  beir.g  perforrn^^d  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Regula- 
tion and  the  non-regulatory  functions  under 
the  separate  direction  of  the  General  Man- 
ager. Both  of  these  officials  now  report  to  the 
five-member  Commission,  which  has  overall 
responsibility  for  all  agency  activities.  The 
organizational  separation  of  these  luactioiis 
effected  by  this  part  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
progression  of  Internal  steps  taken  by  the 
agency  looking  to  formal  organizational  sepa- 
ration at  a  point  in  time  when  the  regula'ory 
tinit  will  have  available  to  it  the  independent 
resources  required  to  perform  its  functions 
within  the  framework  of  a  separate  aeency. 

Section  1701(b)  provides  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  shall  be  renamed  the  Nu- 
clear Eiiergy  Commission.  Tlie  chanced  nam.e 
more  accurately  describes  the  technology 
which  Is  the  subject  matter  of  agency  regula- 
tion— that  relating  to  the  processes  of  nu- 
clear fission  or  nuclear  transformation. 
Title  XVIII 

Effective  Date  and  Interim  .Appointments 

Section  1801  provides  that  part  B  shall  be- 
come effective  120  days  after  the  Administra- 
tor Is  appointed,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as 
the  President  may  prescribe  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register.  This  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent time  to  select,  nominate,  and  appoint 
the  Administrator,  and  will  allow  the  Admin- 
istrator sufficient  time  to  arrange  and  or- 
ganize the  new  Administration  and  prepare 
such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  etc..  as  may 
be  necessary  for  a  smooth  transition.  Prior 
to  the  effective  date,  the  regulatory  arm  of 
the  present  Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission  will 
be  provided  with  sufficle:it  re-:ourc?s  to  en- 
able It  to  perform  Its  functions  within  the 
framework  of  a  wholly  separ.ite  organization. 
V.'hlle  presently  possessing  .i  substantial  In- 
dependent capability,  and  progressively  In- 
creasing its  capability  base  to  meet  a  mount- 
ing licensing  workload,  the  rogulaton,-  staff 
of  the  Commission  now  requires  significant 
support  from  the  technical  resources  of  the 
operating  arm  of  the  agency. 
Title  XIX 
Short  Title 

Section.  1901  states  that  this  part  mav  be 
cited  as  the  'Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  Act." 

NOlICtL    07    FUit'RE    HrARi.-.'tS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization.  Re- 
pearch,  ar<3  International  Organizations 
will  soon  begin  hearings  on  letrislation  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Energy  an(3 
Natural  Resources.  All  those  wishing  to 
present  statements  on  this  bill  should 
notify  the  subcommittee  oflBce,  room 
162,  Russell  Office  Building.  The  tele- 
phone number  is  225-2308. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  the  Scn.itor  from 
Connecticut  for  their  excellent  com- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  is  the  chaiim.in  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganisation,  which 
subcommittee  will  be  handlin?r  the  legis- 
lation. I  will  be  the  cocht^irman  of  the 
hearings  on  this  particular  bill  with  him. 
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I  wovild  like  to  take  up  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  the  possibility 
of  having  members  from  the  standing 
committees  that  are  directly  Involved  and 
directly  affected  by  this  proposed  new 
department  and  any  Cabinet  position 
within  the  executive  branch.  The  meas- 
ure cuts  across  a  nimiber  of  committees 
of  Congress. 

I  believe  our  task  and  job  will  be  a  lot 
easier  in  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  with  that  kind  of  support. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  that  we  now  have  imder  consider- 
ation in  referring  to  the  matter  which 
he  has  just  announced. 

I  feel  we  have  a  very  important  as- 
signment in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  accordance  with 
Senate  Resolution  45. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man If  it  is  not  his  intent  to  have  a  full 
report  go  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  in  accordance 
with  Senate  Resolution  45  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  for 
consideration.  I  would  assume  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
will  be  involved  in  conducting  hearings 
on  the  DENR  legislation  with  a  view  to 
making  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  and  to  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  regarding  Federal  or- 
ganization for  energy  policy  and  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Of  course,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  this  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  pointed  out  earlier 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  directly  involved.  I  would 
say  that  of  all  committees  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is 
most  heavily  involved.  The  reorganiza- 
tion plan  would  take  virtually  the  en- 
tire jurisdiction  now  enjoyed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  move  it 
into  this  Department  of  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

I  would  say  that  probably  the  best  way 
to  go  into  this  matter  would  be  to  have 
a  subcommittee  from  each  of  the  com- 
mittees. The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  is  affected;  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  is  affected.  Senators  from 
those  committees  could  join  in  the  hear- 
ings. The  recommendations  that  our 
committee  may  make  in  connection  with 
energy  policy  certainly  would  be  a  part 
of  the  important  record  that  must  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  feel  what  he  stated  is  an  indication 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  as  part  of  its  responsi- 
bilities under  Senate  Resolution  45, 
would  be  involved  and  will  prepare  rec- 
ommendations regarding  this  legislation. 
Let  us  put  it  that  way.  It  would  be  a 
coordinated  program  as  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned  in  connection  with 


the  legislation  introduced  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  look  forward  to 
working  with  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, particularly  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  along 
the  lines  being  di.scussed,  Inasmuch  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
would  be  interested.  I  would  hope  that 
the  chairman  would  see  fit  to  send  a 
notice  to  chairmen  of  the  committees  in- 
volved so  that  they  can  participate  in 
any  way  that  might  be  arranged. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  The  three  com- 
mittees in  addition  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  that  are  direct- 
ly involved  would  be  notified.  Ot  course, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  a  large  number  of  current  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  DENR.  I  will 
see  that  all  members  of  the  three  com- 
mittees in  addition  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operation.s — that  i.s.  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.^ular  Affairs — 
are  advised  of  the  hearings.  I  will  take 
up  with  the  full  committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Operations 
the  interests  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 
S.  2136.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

ST.    L.^WRENCE    SEAWAY-GREAT    LAKES    STASON 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  extend  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway-Great  Lakes  navigational 
season  demonstration  program  for  an- 
other 2' 2  years.  My  bill  would  also  in- 
crease the  overall  authorization  for  this 
effort  by  S3  million;  from  the  $6.5  mil- 
lion originally  authorized  to  a  new  pro- 
posed support  level  of  $9.5  miUion. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
in  1970  acted  for  the  first  time  to  offi- 
cially recognize  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  as  "the  Nation's 
Fourth  Seacoast."  That  same  year.  Con- 
gress also  authorized,  as  a  part  of  the 
1970  River  and  Harbor  Act.  a  3-year 
navigational  season  extension  demon- 
stration program  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  achieving  year  round,  365-day  ship- 
ping through  the  upper  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrenq^  Seaway  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Despite  higher  authorizations,  budget 
restraints  have  held  amounts  actually 
appropriated  for  this  program  to  only 
$740,000  in  1972  and  S2.4  million  in  1973. 
Even  if  the  total  $3.36  million  needed 
to  reach  the  full  authorization  is  appro- 
priated in  this  final  year  of  the  existing 
program,  it  is  imlikely  that  the  full  po- 
tential en\-isioned  by  Congress  will  be 
realized  without  the  extension  which  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  Army  Coi-ps  of  Engineers, 
and  other  participating  Federal  agencies 
now  deem  necessary.  It  is  for  the  purpose 


of  providing  this  extension  that  I  am 
mtroducing  my  bill  today. 

I  am  advised  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
will  complete  a  systems  analysis  of  the 
seaway  this  coming  year,  leading  to 
alternative  solutions  for  ice  control  and 
suppression,  frigid  weather  lock  opera- 
tions, navigational  assistance,  and  other 
problems  which  now  limit  the  seaway's 
shipping  season.  A  2V2-year  extension  of 
the  program,  with  appropriate  funding, 
will  then  enable  the  Corporation  and 
other  cooperating  agencies  to  fully  evalu- 
ate their  findings,  and  to  provide  at  least 
the  interim  navigational  systems  neces- 
sary for  any  permanent  extension  of  the 
navigational  season. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  i.s  everj- 
reason  to  be  encouraged  by  the  result's 
obtained  from  this  effort  so  far.  The 
1972-73  shipping  season  went  for  a  total 
of  309  days,  the  longest  period  in  the 
history  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes.  An- 
other record  was  set  by  the  268  days  of 
continuous  operation  which  marked  the 
international  shipping  season  last  year. 
The  53.6  million  tons  of  freight  which 
moved  through  the  Great  Lakes  and 
through  the  seaway  to  Montreal  in  1972 
was,  again,  a  record  "first."  Significantly, 
the  navigational  season  extension  dem- 
onstration has  at  last  made  possible  an 
ever-increasing  trend  that  has,  since  the 
program's  inception,  seen  each  year  sur- 
pass the  St.  Lawrence  Seaways  long 
sought  goal  of  an  annual  50  million  cargo 
tons. 

Nevertheless,  more  must  be  done  if  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  to 
become  "the  Nation's  fourth  seacoast" 
in  more  than  name  only.  Though  its  cost 
is  modest  in  terms  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, I  believe  that  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  navigational  season 
extension  demonstration  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  cooperation  ever  imdertaken 
between  Government  and  industr>'  for 
the  benefit  of  an  entire  geographic 
region. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  urge  immediate 
and  favorable  action  on  the  bill  which  I 
introduce  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2136 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
107(b)  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1818.  1820)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  "July  30,  1974"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1976",  and  by 
deleting  "$6,500,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$9,500,000". 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Fulbright,  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  2137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1966   (80  Stat.  953,  20  U.S.C. 
65a),  relating  to  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to 
authorize   additional   appropriations  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying 
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out  the  purposes  of  said  act.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

N.\TIONAL    MUSEUM    ACT    EXTENSION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright)  and  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  I  introduce  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Museum  Act. 

Since  its  founding  in  1846,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  as  custodian  of  the 
national  collections,  has  endeavored, 
within  the  limits  of  its  resources,  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  other  museums. 
In  the  early  days,  these  efforts  consisted 
of  exchanges  of  information  and  publi- 
cations and,  in  more  recent  times,  have 
included  the  short-term  training  of 
museum  professionals,  consultation  serv- 
ices on  specific  problems,  and  small 
grants  for  special  studies.. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Museiun 
Act  of  1966  reaflfirmed  the  Smithsonian's 
traditional  role  of  assisting  museiuns 
with  specific  reference  to  the  continuing 
study  of  museimi  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities; training  in  museum  practices; 
the  preparation  of  museum  publications; 
research  In  museum  techniques,  and  co- 
operation with  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  museums.  Al- 
though funds  were  authorized  for  fiscal 
years  1968.  1969.  and  1970,  none  were 
appropriated. 

On  December  31,  1970,  the  President 
approved  legislation  providing  a  3 -year 
extension  of  National  Museum  Act  fund- 
ing. The  extension  authorized  appropria- 
tions not  to  exceed  $1  million  annually 
through  fiscal  year  1974,  of  which  $300,- 
000  each  year  was  specifically  allocated 
to  be  expended — in  one-third  shares — 
for  training  programs  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and  the 
Smithsonian.  An  additional  amendment 
clarified  grant  and  contract  authority 
for  training  in  museum  practices. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  $600,000  was  ap- 
propriated, of  which  $200,000  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Endowments,  and  a  modest 
program  was  initiated.  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
$798,000  was  appropriated;  and  $899,000 
has  been  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Smithso- 
nian for  the  Implementation  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  Act  are  made  available, 
primarily  by  grants  and  contracts,  to 
museums,  professional  associations,  and 
Individuals.  Such  funding  is  made  avail- 
able after  review  by  the  National  Muse- 
um Act  Advisory  Council,  which  is  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  by  the  Smith- 
sonian. The  membership  of  the  advisory 
council  encompasses  the  principal  mu- 
seum disciplines — art.  science,  and  hls- 
tor>-— and  is  broadly  representative  of 
the  various  regions  of  the  United  States. 
The  council  advises  and  assists  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
determining  priorities  and  assessing  the 
quality  of  individuals  and  programs  seek- 
ing support  imder  the  Act.  In  funding 
proposals,  the  advisory  council  has  in- 
sisted that  all  proposals  clearly  demon- 
strate how  the  project  will  Improve  the 
museum  profession;  its  techniques,  its 
methods,  and  its  approaches. 
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Proposals  fimded  thus  far  in  fiscal 
year  1973  include  stipend  support  for 
graduate  training  in  conservation  and 
for  the  training  of  minority  group  grad- 
uate students  in  museum  studies;  the  de- 
velopment of  a  series  of  audio-cassette 
tapes  for  the  technical  training  of  per- 
sonnel of  history  museums,  and  support 
for  six  regional  seminars  on  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  museums. 

Three  additional  projects  have  been 
planned  to  address  the  management 
problems  of  museiuns:  one  would  provide 
professional  assistance  and  consultation 
on  general  management  to  small  muse- 
ums; another  would  analyze  the  financial 
resources  and  salary  structures  of  Amer- 
ican museums,  and  the  third  would  In- 
volve the  use  of  computers  In  museums 
with  emphasis  on  cataloging. 

Other  pending  proposals  deal  with 
matters  such  as  paper  conservation;  the 
preservation  of  wooden  ethnographic 
specimens,  and  the  publication  of  works 
on  craft  documents,  historical  preserva- 
tion agencies,  and  museum  practices. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1974  program 
win  support  inservlce  training  oppor- 
tunities, stipends  for  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional training;  research  in  conserva- 
tion techniques  and  materials;  the  study 
and  analysis  of  new  methods  and  ap- 
proaches to  exhibit  design  and  construc- 
tion; management  and  administrative 
systems;  methods  of  handling  and  stor- 
ing objects,  and  archival  and  library 
management. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
through  their  respective  oflBces  of  muse- 
um programs,  regularly  consult  and  re- 
view programs  and  proposals  in  order 
to  prevent  duplication  and  to  meet.  In- 
sofar as  possible,  the  increasing  needs  of 
museums  and  museum  professionals  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  individual  pro- 
grams. The  programs  of  the  endowments 
focus  on  the  public  aspects  of  specific 
museums  such  as  exhibitions,  renova- 
tions, and  catalogs  and  purchases,  while 
those  programs  that  the  Smithsonian  ad- 
ministers imder  the  National  Museum 
Act  are  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  museum  profession  generally. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  Increases  In 
authorization  and  budget  requests  for  the 
endowments,  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
National  Museum  Act  appropriations  is 
quite  possibly  no  longer  necessary. 

One  index  of  the  present  and  growing 
needs  of  the  museum  profession  is  the 
fact  that  in  fiscal  year  1972  proposals 
potentially  eligible  for  funding  under  the 
National  Museum  Act  totaled  approxi- 
mately $2  million.  In  fiscal  year  1973.  that 
figure  exceeded  $6  million. 

Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  the  need 
for  this  bill  can  be  fully  documented,  and 
we  urge  careful  consideration. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.     1328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ttjnney,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Washington  <Mr.  Magnit- 
soN  and  Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  «Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1328,  a  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
an  investigation  and  study  of  the  feasi- 


bility of  a  high-speed  transportation  sys- 
tem between  the  cities  of  Tijuana  in  the 
State  of  Baja  California.  Mexico,  and 
Vancouver  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  by  way  of  the  cities 
of  Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
Portland,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco.  Fresno,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego,  in  the  State  of 
CaUfomla. 

S.     1TC8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1708,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  appropriations  au- 
thorizations for  3  fiscal  years  and  to  re- 
vise and  improve  authorities  in  such  title 
for  family  planning  services  programs, 
planning,  training  and  public  informa- 
tion activities,  and  population  research. 

S.    2068 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  tMr.  Graved 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2068,  the 
"National  Tay-Sachs  Disease  Screening 
and  Counseling  Act." 


FEDERAL     LANDS     RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMENT 

AUENDMEKT    NO.  310 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1081)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  grant  rights-of- 
way  across  Federal  lands  where  the  use 
of  such  rights-of-way  is  In  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  applicant  for  the  right-of- 
way  demonstrates  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical capablhty  to  use  the  right-of-way 
in  a  manner  which  will  protect  the  envi- 
ronment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    313 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  HASKELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  1081,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    314 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1081,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    315 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1081,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    317 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Amendment  No.  240,  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Mondale  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayh),  to  Senate  bill  1081,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    318 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Curtis)   submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
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tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1081,  supra. 

AMENDMEJTT    NO.    319 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  NELSON  ifor  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr. 
McGovERN)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1081,  supr.i. 

AME.VDMENT    NO.    3  20 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  BARTLETT  .submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  1081,  .<^upra. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENT 

AME.NDMF.NT    NO.    Mil 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreignn  Relations.) 

amendme;;t  to  the  mitual  development 
and  cooperation  act 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  12 
years  ago  the  Cont;ress  approved  the 
Humphrey  amendment  which  made  the 
de\  elopment,  of  (  redit  uiiioir^  aii'i  oth.-^r 
cooperatives  overseas  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy.  Later,  the  Congress  ap- 
pro\ed  the  Fraser/Morse  amendments 
which  again  made  the  development  of 
such  organizations  as  tools  for  social  and 
political  democratization  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy. 

Today  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  technical  as- 
sistance and  loan  programs  for  coopera- 
tives. Thi.'^  amendment  is  completely  in 
tune  with  the  stated  objectives  of  both 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
amendments  known  as  the  Zablocki  bill 
and  the  Humphrey /Aiken  bill  which  has 
the  sponsorship  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. These  objectives  are  to  a.ssist  the 
poorest  of  the  less  developed  countries, 
to  provide  aid  for  the  "little  man,"  to 
stimulate  self-help  and  independence, 
and  to  use  private  organizations  and  re- 
sources wherever  possible  to  crry  for- 
ward our  national  objectives. 

Yet.  despite  these  firm  commitments 
to  policy  made  by  the  Congress,  the  im- 
plementation of  this  program  has  lagged. 
I  am  reliably  informed,  for  example,  that 
after  12  years  of  gradual  bui'd-up.  AID 
is  not  yet  spending  as  much  as  S^. 000.000 
a  year — this  is  le.ss  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  AID  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress — for  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  field  of  cooperative  develop- 
ment. 

Self-liquidating  loans  for  sound,  eco- 
nomical projects  developed  by  thrse  co- 
operative programs  have  been  a  minimal 
nmount.  The  lo;ms  for  the.'-e  coopei'ative 
undertakings  over  a  12-year  period.  I  am 
told,  have  amounted  to  only  .« 140.000,000 
or  an  average  of  a  little  over  S12.000.000 
a  year. 

This  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
democratic,  nonprofit  cooperative  insti- 
tutions now  constitute  an  essential  part 
of  American  life  todiy  and  their  work 
overseas  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  of 
all  of  our  foreign  assistance  (designed  to 
help  people  to  help  themselves.  To  put  it 


another  way.  the  Congress  has  felt  that 
cooperative  development  should  have  a 
higher  priority  in  its  foreign  assistance 
program,  but  the  cooperatives  have  not 
yet  secured  a  high  enough  priority  in  AID 
to  make  the  program  work  with  its  maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

There  are  innumerable  illustrations  of 
the  efff"ctivene?s  of  technical  assistance 
work  with  cooperatives  in  Latin  America: 
but  only  a  limited  amount  of  th-t  experi- 
ence has  l:een  applied  in  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  Most  of 
my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the  bene- 
ficial results  achieved  by  the  orrani/a- 
tion  of  iTiral  electric  cooperatives  in  N.'c- 
ai-agua.  Colombi.i,  Ecuador.  Chile,  and 
Costa  Rica,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  Electricity 
has  been  brought  to  the  farms  and  farm 
liomes  of  thousands  of  famihes  in  Latin 
America  as  a  result  of  these  cooperative 
undertakings. 

A  dramatic  human  interest  story  is  in- 
volved in  the  cooperative  rural  electrifi- 
cation program  in  Vi-?tnam.  Three  elec- 
tric co-ops  V.  ere  built  there  dtirirg  the 
war  and  under  w;r  conditions.  They  were 
built  in  the  highlands  area,  the  delta  re- 
\Ao\\  and  just  outside  of  Saigon.  After  the 
National  Rural  Ele^t  ic  Cooperatives  .\s- 
.=ociation  had  a.ssisted  in  their  organiz-^.- 
tion  find  const: uction  the  cooperatives 
were  left  on  their  own.  In  a  recent  visit. 
:'.  representative  of  NRECA  found  that  all 
three  of  the  cooperatives  are  still  in  op- 
eration. The  co-ops  are  sewing  more 
rural  families  than  I'.ad  been  planned 
when  the  cooperatives  were  organized 
and  they  are  in  a  position  to  help  re- 
build war-torn  areas  in  thrt  country. 

The  credit  unions  organized  in  L.^tin 
America  under  the  Himiphvcy  amend- 
ment are  now  serving  v.ell  over  a  miUir>n 
members  v.-ith  assets  in  thore  credit 
unions  of  v.cll  over  $180,000,300. 

The  drama  of  the^-e  stories  c^n  be 
repeated  in  cooperative  housin;:;'  proj- 
ects in  rural  areas  of  Panama  where 
farmers  were  able  to  build  their  own 
homes  at  a  cost  as  low  as  $.350.  Large- 
scale  urban  cooperative  communities 
iiave  been  built  in  a  numl)er  of  other 
countries  under  the  AID  program. 
These  are  providing  decent  housing, 
not  only  for  farm  families,  but  also  for 
the  civil  servants,  teachers,  workers, 
small  merchants,  and  other  families 
who  can  afford  decent  housing  once 
they  have  the  capital  loans,  tlae  terms 
and  technical  a-ssistance  that  make 
these  projects  possible. 

Cooperative  banks  have  made  a  small 
but  important  impact  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  have  not  yet  been  reproduced 
in  oilier  sections  of  the  world.  The  most 
dramaiic  rroject  of  all  has  been  the 
$125,000,000  cooperative  fertilizer  com- 
plex built  in  India  v.ith  the  techncal 
as.sistance  of  U.S.  farmer  cooperatives 
in  the  fertilizer  field.  Only  $20,000,000  of 
the  $125,000,000  investment  is  coming 
as  a  loan  from  AID,  but  this  is  a  crit- 
ical factor  in  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. Tills  project  probably  could  have 
been  built  years  earlier  if  there  had 
been  an  assured  source  of  AID  loans 
for  cooperatives. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  sure  to 
ask  how  the  $50,000,000  a  year  in  loan 
funds  for  cooperatives  will  be  used.  L^t 
me  give  you  a  few  specific  illustrations. 


The  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
now  completed  or  have  in  the  develop- 
ment stage  77  electric  cooperatives  in 
10  countries  with  a  total  loan  value  of 
$83,660,000.  The  leaders  of  the  electric 
cooperatives  tell  me  that  there  is  an  ap- 
plication  in  the  development  stage  for 
the  construction  of  additional  electric 
cooperatives  in  the  Philippines  and 
that  a  loan  application  will  be  pre- 
sented for  $20,000,000  for  that  country 
alone.  Additional  electric  cooperatives 
are  in  the  planning  stage  in  Ecuador 
and  Nicaragua.  These  could  use  an  ad- 
ditional $5,000,000  and  would  move 
fairly  rapidly  if  there  were  assurances 
that  the  loan  funds  are  available. 

One  of  the  small  cooperatives  recent- 
ly brought  to  my  attention  illustrates 
the  potential  impact  on  people.  The 
Cuna  Indians  in  the  San  Bias  Islands 
off  the  shores  of  Panama  need  a  loan 
of  $120,000  to  increase  production  and 
stimulate  the  marketing  of  handicraft 
products,  among  them  being  the  Molas 
now  being  sold  in  quantities  to  tourists 
who  visit  Panama. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
tells  me  that  the  co-ops  who  are  develop- 
ing their  insurance  services  through  tiie 
cooperative  insurance  companies  now  in 
the  development  stage  could  use  SI. 000.- 
000  for  reserve  canital  and  that  other 
such  organizations  could  be  organized  if 
there  were  a'^suran^es  of  ca.oital  luaa 
funds. 

In  the  credit  union  field,  an  aj  rli'^ation 
is  now  pending  for  $15,000,000  for  lend- 
ing to  credit  union  members  in  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  and  Panama.  Iii  addi- 
tion, the  regional  organization  COLAC 
has  requested  $5,000,000  to  be  u.sea  in  its 
supplementary  capi'al  program.  A  studv 
of  14  Latm  Am?:ican  countries  sho\v< 
an  additional  absorptive  capacity  of  325.- 
000.000  in  the  next  5  years. 

In  other  words,  the  credit  unions  could 
use  about  .*'45,00Q,000  in  the  5-year  period 
ini'v.ediately  before  u."^. 

The  agricultural  cooperative^^  have  onl 
twrrowed  $3  million.  This  has  be?'.:  pri- 
marily for  facilities,  inventories,  and 
other  institution-building  types  of  loans. 
Agricultural  Cooperative  :jevelo':!ment 
International — ACDI — has  programs  go- 
ir.g  in  Ouatf>mal-i  nr.d  Honduras  which 
could  u'se  $3,000,000  in  credit  im-n" 
diately.  The  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S.A.  has  been  working  with  ""oonp-ativc 
agricultural  organisations  in  Co.'^ta  Rica 
which  cotJid  increasa  their  effectivrre '^ 
tremerdou.'ly  with  a  $2  miliion  loan.  In 
the  Phir.npines  the  provincevide  agri- 
cultural demonstration  program  served 
by  ACDI  would  easiiv  ?pply  $5  million 
for  the  fa"ili'^ies  and  inventory  needed 
in  that  provincewide  program. 

In  the  hou  ing  field,  the  Foundation 
for  Coorerati\e  Housing  has  a'^sisted  in 
the  develonmpnt  of  local  institutions  in 
Panama,  Honduras,  Colombia,  and  Chile 
which  have  used  $17,500,000  in  ban 
funds.  FCH  r'-'^orts  that  a  minimum  of 
$10  million  rer  vear  could  be  u=;ed  in 
housing  con'^^ruction  for  families  of  very 
low  income  -^'arting  immediately.  FCH 
has  a  "minimum  .shelter"  pro'jram  de- 
signed to  he^n  people  build  their  riwn 
homes  in  the  $500  to  $2,500  bracket. 
These  are  simple  homes,  but  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  slimi  and  squatter 
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conditions  in  which  the  people  are  now 
living.  Moreover,  emerging  cooperative 
housing  programs  in  Africa  and  Asia  also 
could  utilize  an  equal  amount  of  SIO 
million. 

These  projections  do  not  include  the 
funds  currently  available  under  the 
Housing  Investment  Guaranty  which  ar? 
not  appropriated  and  come  entirely  froni 
private  resources  with  an  AID  guarantv. 

Such  homes  are  built  for  families  in 
the  lower-  and  middle-income  brackets 
who  have  a  steady  job  and  can  be  com- 
mitted to  regular  repayment.  The  $10,- 
000.000  a  year  proposed  for  the  minimum 
shelter  program  is  based  on  earlier  pilot 
programs  with  a  good  repayment  record. 
People  who  will  build  their  homes  with 
sweat  equity  can  be  among  the  best 
credit  risks  of  all. 

Encouraged  by  the  .--ucccss  of  the  India 
fertihzer  pro.iect  the  U.S.  cooperatives 
are  nov,'  examining  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing fertilizer  production  in  Latin 
Ameiica  to  stimulate  food  production  in 
those  countries.  These  programs  may 
very  well  be  undertaken  as  joint  enter- 
prises with  AID  funding  Latin  America i. 
rarticination  up  to  20  to  25  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  plr.nts.  The  program 
would  require  S25.000.000  to  S30. 000.000 
i;i  a  5-ycar  period  and  could  be  used 
effectively  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
United  States  and  its  neighbors  in  Latin 
America. 

In  all  of  these  calculations  no  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  the  u.e  of  AID 
loan  funds  for  agricultui-a!  credit  loans 
to  farmers  or  compesinos  in  the  newly 
developing  cotmtries.  Such  a  program 
could  ii~^e  plmo.st  all  of  th,^  funds  AID 
now  has  available,  so  I  am  not  making  f. 
recoaimendaUon  on  that  score.  A~  you 
know,  the  U.S.  Banks  for  Cooperative: 
and  the  Farm  Credit  System  have  helped 
to  nii^ke  American  agriculture  an  exam- 
ple for  all  the  world.  These  credit  sys- 
tems have  been  a  tremendous  .succe.s.s. 

The  .'successful  development  of  this 
program  depends,  of  course,  on  the  con- 
tinuation and  exp..nsion  of  support  for 
teclinical  a.>sistance  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  U.S.  cooperative  associa- 
tions. 

I  have  been  talking  mo.'tlv  about  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  a  cooperative  technical 
a.^sistance  and  development  loan  pro- 
gram. I  think  we  should  '^pcnd  a  minute 
to  emphasize  the  private,  nongovernmen- 
tal roL'  that  our  American  cooperatives 
can  play  in  international  development. 
The.se  people-to-people  contacts  devel- 
oped v.-ith  support  of  AID  have  in  many 
countries  helped  to  relieve  the  strain 
and  pressure  of  political  conflict  some- 
times generated  on  a  government-to- 
gov^rnment  basis. 

The  cooperatives,  as  private  institu- 
tions, often  give  the  people  in  the  less 
developed  countries  their  first  experi- 
ence in  democracy,  where  they  can  hope 
to  direct  and  play  an  immediate  and  im- 
portant part  in  their  own  economic  af- 
fairs. 

A  recent  study  in  the  United  Kingdom 
reported  that  individual  experts  from 
the  private  sector  tend  to  work  closely 
with  the  personnel  in  the  developing 
countries  and  that  the  contact  between 


the  respective  institutions  in  the  devel- 
oped and  the  developing  countries  made 
a  firm  bond  of  friendship.  The  British 
have  recommended  core  funding  for  in- 
stitutions which  can  then  assist  their 
counterpart  institutions  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  Such  programs  have  been 
less  costly  and  more  successful  in  many 
cases  than  parallel  government-to-gov- 
ernment programs.  If  such  institutions 
are  strengthened,  many  more  of  the 
multinational  goals  we  seek  to  accom- 
plish can  be  achisve-d  through  private, 
nongovernmental  institutions.  The 
American  cooperative  movement  is  a 
unique  American  resource  and  should 
play  an  important  role  in  any  program 
of  American  assistance  for  economic 
development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  r.t 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  311 

On  page  7,  after  line  14.  Insert  the  follow- 
ins  new  section ; 

"Sec.  110.  Development  and  Use  of  Co- 
opERATivE.s. — (a)  In  order  lo  strensthe;:  the 
participation  of  the  urban  ar,d  rural  poor 
in  their  country's  development,  not  ]ess  than 
S50.000.000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  shall  be  available 
only  for  assistance  lii  the  developmeni  of 
cooperatives  in  the  less  developed  countries 
whicli  wiM  enr.ble  and  encourage  t^rearer 
r.umbers  of  the  poor  to  help  themselves  to- 
•Aard  a  better  life. 

"(b)  In  addition,  in  order  to  permit  in- 
creased i.se  of  the  unique  services  wliich 
Ur.iied  States  private,  non-profit  coopera- 
tive organizations  can  brine  to  development 
overseas,  not  :esi  that  $7,500,000  of  the  lunds 
n:ade  available  'or  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  of  1974  a:id 
1975  shall  be  available  only  lor  technical 
assl.str.nce  activities  carried  out  by  such  or- 
ganizations In  less  developed  countries." 


NEW  COINAGE  DESIGN  EMBLEM- 
ATIC OP  THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    31G 

f Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.* 

Mr.  DOMINICK  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,  and  Mr.  Buckley >  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  joirtly,  to  the  bill  iS.  1141)  to 
provide  a  new  coinage  design  and  da-e 
emblematic  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  dollars  and  half 
dollars. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pre.=iieiit.  I  .'sk 
tmanimous  consent  that  an  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  to  S.  1141,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  new  coinage  dcsi-n  a.rd  date 
emblematic  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  dollars  and  hal: 
dollars,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ame.n-dmtnt  No.  316 

At  the  end  of  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee, add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  7.   (a)   Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Gold 


Re-erve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  442  and  443) 
are  repealed. 

ibi  No  provision  of  law  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  no  rule, 
regulation,  or  rrder  under  authority  of  any 
such  law.  may  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  purchasing,  holding,  selling,  or 
otherwise  dealing  in  gold. 

(c)  Any  sale  of  gold  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trta.sury  shall  be  at  a  prire  not  lower 
than  the  average  private  market  price  for 
gold,  for  the  same  quantity  in  the  month 
immediately  preceding  t!:e  date  of  such  sale. 

(di  The  provisioiis  of  tiiis  section,  pertain- 
ing to  gold,  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1975,  or  on  the  date  prior  thereto  whe.i  the 
Pre-ident  finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  international  monetary  reform  shall 
have  proceeded  to  the  point  w!;ere  elimina- 
tion of  reeulat.ons  en  private  ownership  of 
gold  will  not  adversely  affect  *he  United 
States  International  mcnetary  position. 


NOTICE  OF  SECOND  QU.-\RTERLY 
OVERSIGHT  HEADING  ON  THE  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF  THE  RUilAL 
DEVELO.^MENT  AC"  OF  1972 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  amiounce 
the  .second  of  the  Quarteiiy  cver^ii^ht 
hearings  en  the  imi  lementation  o,  the 
Rural  Development  .Act  of  lylJ.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  at  9  a.m.,  Thur.sday, 
July  19.  in  room  324  of  the  Russell 
Building. 

It  will  be  our  purpcse  during  thi-  hear- 
ing to  hear  from  administration  and 
public  witnesses;  c;  ncrrn.ing  the  pro);osed 
regulations  for  the  admini;.tr.tticn  of  the 
act;  what  effect  the  demise  of  the  coun- 
selor system  v  ill  h"ve  on  the  implemen- 
taLion  of  the  act;  what  general  progress 
ha.s  been  made;  \>hat  problem.',  have  been 
created  as  a  result  of  th?  fact  tliat  there 
has  been  no  permanent  AdminisiratLa'  of 
the  Farmers  H.^nie  Acministraticn  since 
Janua'-y  2.  1973:  what  altei natives  are 
propo.-ed  lor  tne  rural  hou-mg  authori- 
ties wiiicii  ex;jire  in  October  ol  this  year: 
what  pr.,.^:-...-s  u  .  i.ecifically  being  nirtde 
toward  implementation  of  section  603 
wji  of  tne  act;  what  effects  mas  ive  re- 
ductions in  force  within  the  Department 
of  Aericultare  will  have  on  implementa- 
tion of  tiie  act;  and  evaluation  c,f  what 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  proposes 
to  accomplish  with  its  upcoming  train- 
ing .^ch.jol  for  rural  developmeni  leaders. 

In  addition  to  witnesses  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hear  from  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welf  re.  As  far  as  I  know,  that 
ageuey  is  the  only  one  outside  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  has 
taken  ste;:s  lov.ard  implementation  of 
the  coordination  of  ser\ices  features  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  by  setting 
up  an  OfTice  of  Rural  Development. 

We  also  expect  to  hear  from  a  repre- 
sent.itive  of  the  General  Accoiuiting 
Office  on  ways  to  improve  the  c.itctive- 
ness  of  rural  business  loan  pro^iams. 

Finally,  if  an  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  has  been  aj;proved  by  the  lime 
of  the  liearinn,  we  expect  to  exploi  t  what 
effects  the  apjiropriations  will  h.ive  on 
the  first-year  implementation  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act. 

Public  v.itnesres  will  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  of  oral  testimony. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  USE 
OF  DRUGS  BY  ATHLETES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  continuing  its  hear- 
ings on  the  proper  and  improper  use  of 
drugs  by  athletes,  particularly  in  college, 
high  school,  and  amateur  sports. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  July  12 
and  13.  1973,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The  fol- 
lowing witnesses  have  been  scheduled  to 
testify  on  July  12:  Jack  Scott,  athletic 
director  and  chairman  of  the  Physical 
Education  Department.  Oberlin  College, 
head  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Sports  and  Society;  Phil  Shinnock,  direc- 
tor of  athletics,  Livingston  College.  Rut- 
gers. New  Brunswick.  N.J.;  Daniel  F. 
Hanley,  M.D.,  college  physician,  Bow- 
doln  College,  Brunswick.  Maine,  member. 
International  Olympic  Committee's 
Medical  Commission;  and  A.  O.  Duer,  ex- 
ecutive director  and  Donald  Spencer. 
M.D..  coordinator  of  the  Medical  Aspects 
of  Sports  Committee,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  Witnesses  scheduled  for  July 
13  are:  Harold  Connolly,  former  Olym- 
pic champion,  four-time  Olympian,  track 
and  field  coach  and  English  teacher  at 
Santa  Monica  High  School,  California; 
Eddie  Hart,  assistant  track  coach.  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley.  Olym- 
pic sprinter;  Mike  Reid.  lineman.  Cincin- 
nati Bengals,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  and 
David  G.  Rivenes.  president,  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union;  and  Roy  Goddard. 
M.D..  chairman  of  the  AAU  Sport  Medi- 
cine Committee.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Any  person  wishing  to  submit  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  should  notify  Mathea 
Falco,  staff  director  and  chief  counsel  of 
the  subcommittee,  at  225-2951. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1361 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Trademarks  and  Copyrights  I  pre- 
viously announced  that  the  subcommittee 
would  reopen  the  hearings  on  legislation 
for  the  general  revision  of  the  copyright 
law,  S.  1361,  to  receive  additional  testi- 
mony on  selected  issues. 

The  dates  and  issues  of  the  hearings 
are  as  follows:  July  31.  morning — library 
photocopying;  July  31.  afternoon — gen- 
eral educational  exemptions;  August  1. 
morning — cable  television  royalty  sched- 
ule; August  1.  afternoon — carriage  of 
sporting  events  by  cable  television,  and 
August  1.  afternoon — religious  broad- 
casting exemption. 

The  hearings  will  commence  each  day 
at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  In  room  1114  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  allocate  time  to 
the  principal  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious points  of  view  on  each  issue.  Those 
who  cannot  be  accommodated  during  the 
hearings  may  submit  written  statements 
for  inclusion  in  the  record. 

Those  who  desire  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee at  225-2268. 


A  COURSE  ALL  HIS  OWN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  7  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  featured  an  article  about  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spected colleagues — the  Honorable 
George  Aiken,  of  Vermont. 

This  profile,  written  by  Edwin  P. 
Hoyt  for  the  Monitor  in  collaboration 
with  Reader's  Digest,  appears  under  a 
headline  as  unassuming  as  its  subject — 
"Vermont's  Senator  Aiken." 

But  featured  next  to  the  headline  Is 
a  quote  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  this  body  which  in  two  short 
sentences  measures  the  worth  of  Sen- 
ator Aiken.  Senator  Mansfield  says: 

There  are  some  people  whose  advice  Is 
worth   hearing.   George   Is  one   of   them. 

As  a  fellow  Senator,  I  read  this  ar- 
ticle on  Senator  Aiken  with  consider- 
able envy.  As  a  fellow  New  Englander, 
I  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  regional 
pride.  I  would  hope  that  those  reactions 
are  more  self-instructive  than  they  are 
contradictory. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  because 
Mr.  Hoyt's  characterization  of  Senator 
Aiken  points  up  some  political  truths 
that  have  been  with  us  always  but  are 
more  pertinent  today  than  perhaps 
ever  before. 

One  of  these  truths  Shakespeare  artic- 
ulated in  Hamlet: 

To  thine  own  self  be  true. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  a  man  in  this 
body — on  either  side  of  the  aisle — who 
better  meets  that  standard  than  George 
Aiken? 

As  humble,  as  unpretentious,  as  the 
day  he  first  entered  this  chamber  32 
years  ago.  George  Aiken  has  never  let 
power,  prestige,  influence,  or  adulation 
turn  his  head  and  make  him  forget  his 
origins — or  the  principles  and  values  he 
brought  with  him  to  Washington. 

Two  paragraphs  from  the  article  il- 
lustrate this  point: 

Mr.  Hoyt  writes: 

Today  Senator  Aiken  thinks  of  himself  not 
as  an  important  man  but  as  a  plain  farmer. 
He  tries  to  answer  every  letter  himself.  His 
second  wife.  Lola,  is  his  unpaid  administra- 
tive assistant.  He  lives  frugally  in  a  four- 
room  apartment  on  Capitol  Hill.  Each  morn- 
ing he  walks  to  work,  feeding  the  pigeons 
peanuts  as  he  cros.ses  the  Capitol  Park.  His 
office  In  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  is  as 
as  plain  today  as  it  wa.s  when  he  entered  the 
Senate  In  1941. 

The  article  continues: 

At  least  once  a  month,  he  drives  up  to 
Vermont  to  his  house  on  an  unpaved  road 
in  Putney  or  to  Mrs.  Aiken's  house  on  a 
mountain  overlooking  Montpelier.  There, 
when  he  is  not  making  speeches  or  travel- 
ing around  the  State,  he  chops  wood,  does 
the  chores,  and  strolls  to  town  to  chat. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  do  not  know 
George  Aiken,  those  who  do  not  work 
with  him  as  we  do.  may  understandably 
wonder  how  a  Senator  from  the  third 
least  populous  State,  how  a  Senator  who 
thinks  of  himself  as  a  man  of  the  soil 


instead  of  a  leader;  how  a  Senator  whose 
closest  friendships  criss-cross  the  politi- 
cal aisle,  how  that  kind  of  Senator  could 
become  such  a  force  in  political,  national, 
and  international  affairs. 

Well,  the  lesson  is  there  for  all  of  us, 
but  all  too  few  of  us,  alas,  have  the  char- 
acter it  takes  to  put  that  lesson  to  use. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  a  Senator  to  reckon  with 
because  he  knows  who  he  is,  he  knows 
what  he  is.  he  knows  where  his  roots 
are,  he  knows  why  he  is  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  in  those  certainties  lies  an 
integrity  no  one  questions,  an  independ- 
ence everyone  respects,  an  ability  dem- 
onstrated time  and  again  over  more  than 
three  decades  in  this  institution. 

As  a  fellow  Senator  and  a  fellow  New 
Englander,  I  salute  George  Aiken  with 
great  admiration,  with  much  regional 
pride,  and  with  more  than  a  little  per- 
sonal envy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vermont's  Senator  Aiken 
(By  Edwin  P.  Hoyt) 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D)  of  Montana,  Sen- 
ate majority  leader:  "There  are  some  people 
whose  advice  Is  worth  hearing.  George  Is  one 
of  them." 

Early  each  morning,  as  the  mists  swirl  up 
along  the  Potomac  and  official  Washington 
begins  to  stir,  two  men  can  be  found  sitting 
In  companionable  consultation  beneath  a 
glittering  chandelier  In  the  dignified  quiet  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  dining  room.  One  of  them  is 
70,  thln-llpped,  lean  and  angular,  dressed 
in  a  neat  dark  suit  and  conservative  necktie. 
The  other,  although  face  and  figure  belle 
his  age,  is  a  decade  older,  a  short,  spare 
white-thatched  man  who  wears  a  single- 
breasted  Jacket,  colored  shirt,  and — always— 
a  bright  red  tie. 

The  younger  man  Is  a  Democrat,  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  Senate  majority 
leader  and  one  of  the  two  most  powerful 
men  in  Congress.  The  older  man  is  a  Repub- 
lican, Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont,  dean 
of  the  Senate,  whose  twinkling  eyes  and 
ready  smile  hide  one  of  the  shrewdest 
minds  in  the  Congress.  In  these  brief  morn- 
ing sessions.  Messrs.  Mansfield  and  Aiken 
assess  the  Issue  of  the  moment.  Neither  tries 
to  sway  the  other,  but  says  the  majority 
leader,  "There  are  some  people  whose  advice 
Is  worth  hearing.  George  Is  one  of  them." 
balance  of  the  senate 

Over  his  33  years  in  the  Senate,  George 
Aiken  has  managed  to  walk  a  course  all  his 
own.  He  and  Senator  Mansfield,  for  example, 
vote  together  about  half  the  time,  which  is  as 
much  as  Senator  Aiken  votes  with  Repub- 
lican Party  leaders.  "He  is  the  balance  of  the 
Senate."  said  former  Sen.  John  J.  Williams, 
Mr.  Aiken's  old  friend  from  Delaware.  "He 
is  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left." 

The  Impress  of  the  Aiken  personality  Is 
felt  by  many  around  the  Capitol.  On  the 
birthday  of  Sen.  John  C.  Stennls  (D)  of 
Mississippi,  there  appears  on  his  breakfast 
table  a  little  bottle  of  maple  syrup  from  the 
Vermont  farm  of  Senator  Aiken's  son-in-law, 
with  a  few  lines  of  dry  humorous  verse  which 
Mr.  Aiken  scrawls  for  his  friends.  Freshman 
senators  are  surprised  and  grateful  when 
Senator  Aiken  suspends  his  own  crowded 
schedule  to  befriend  them  and  show  them 
the  ropes. 
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When  staff  members  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee  were  under  fire  following 
publication  of  a  controversial  "white  paper" 
on  Vietnam.  Senator  Aiken  bounced  Into  the 
committee  rooms  to  announce  with  a  grin 
that  he  wanted  a  thousand  copies.  He  didn't 
say  he  agreed  with  the  document,  but  he  let 
the  staff  know  that  he,  for  one,  stood  behind 
them. 

Other  senators  constantly  asked  Sena- 
tor Aiken  to  cosponsor  legislation  because 
they  know  that  his  name  on  a  bill  would 
be  a  big  boost  for  passage  (last  year  he  co- 
sponsored    19    bills). 

THEY    LISTEN    WHEN    HE    SPEAKS 

The  public  seldom  sees  Mr.  Aiken's  true 
effectiveness  In  the  Senate;  he  prefers  to 
operate  behind  the  scenes.  But  because  of 
his  reputation  for  quiet  competence  the 
Senate   listens   when   he   does   speak   out. 

After  Easter  1972  the  nation  was  badly 
shaken  by  North  Vietnam's  devastating  in- 
vasion of  the  South  and  President's  Nixon's 
counter  with  renewed  bombing  and  block- 
ade of  the  North.  The  Senate  echoed  with 
cries  to  end  the  war  and  the  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus  voted  to  bring  a  tabled  end- 
the-war  resolution   out  of   committee. 

For  six  years  Senator  Aiken  had  opoosed 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  "The  way  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  Is  to  declare  victory  and  leave," 
he  had  said  In  1966. 

But  now,  on  the  morning  of  April  25, 
Senator  Aiken  sat  at  his  desk  in  carpet 
slippers  and  an  old  rust  sweater,  writing 
In  longhand  on  a  big  yellow  pad.  At  noon 
he  exchanged  sweater  for  suit  jacket  and 
put  on  well-shined  black  shoes,  then  headed 
across  Constitution  Avenue  toward  the  Sen- 
ate. There  he  rose  to  speak.  "We  have  no 
other  course  than  the  one  the  President 
is  following,"  he  said.  "I  am  not  about 
to  be  a  party  to  a  no-confidence  vote  in 
the  President   of  the   United   States." 

The  whole  speech  took  less  than  10  min- 
utes. Senator  Aiken  then  went  quietly  about 
his  other  business.  He  made  no  calls  to 
other  senators,  he  sought  no  support  from 
the  Republican  leadership  nor  from  his 
many  Democratic  friends.  But  In  a  few 
hours  word  had  spread  from  the  galler- 
ies across  official  Washington:  Senator 
Aiken  had  come  to  the  President's  sup- 
port. In  the  Senate,  his  speech  tilted  the 
balance  for  the  administration.  And  when 
report  of  that  speech  reached  the  House, 
it  lent  new  strength  to  the  Nixon  forces 
and  ended  a  crisis  that  might  have  under- 
mined the  whole  American  position  In 
Vietnam. 

UNLIKELY    MAN    OF    POWER 

As  Senator  from  the  third  least  popu- 
lous state,  Mr.  Aiken  seems  an  unlikely 
man  of  power.  His  seniority  is  overbal- 
anced by  Democratic  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  never  sought  a  party  position 
and  is  not  a  wealthy  man;  he  was  born 
of  a  family  of  teachers,  artisans,  and  farm- 
ers that  settled  In  Vermont  In  colonial 
days.  After  high  school,  Mr.  Aiken  became 
a  landscape  gardener  and  nurseryman  In 
the   town   of   Putney. 

He  did  not  enter  politics  until  he  was 
39,  when  he  went  to  the  Vermont  House 
Of  Representatives.  Six  years  later  he  w§s 
a  very  vigorous  governor,  and  in  1940  was 
elected  senator.  Since  then,  he  has  quietly 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  explanation 
may-  be  found  in  his  unique  personality. 

Today  Senator  Aiken  thinks  of  himself  not 
as  an  important  man  but  as  a  plain  farmer. 
He  tries  to  answer  every  letter  himself.  His 
second  wife,  Lola,  is  his  unpaid  administra- 
tive assistant.  He  lives  frugally  In  a  four- 
room  apartment  on  Capitol  Hill.  Each  morn- 
'ng  he  walks  to  work,  feeding  the  pigeons 


peanuts  as  he  crosses  the  Capitol  Park.  His 
office  in  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  Is  as 
plain  today  as  it  was  when  he  entered  the 
Senate  In  1941. 

At  least  once  a  month  he  drives  up  to  Ver- 
mont to  his  house  on  an  unpaved  road  In 
Putney,  or  to  Mrs.  Aiken's  hou^e  on  a  moun- 
tain overlooking  Montpelier.  There,  when  he 
Is  not  making  speeches  or  traveling  around 
the  state,  he  chops  wood,  does  the  chores, 
and  strolls  to  town  to  chat. 

On  one  such  trip  he  stopped  to  talk  to  a 
rural  housewife  about  her  washing  and 
learned  that  she  and  her  neighbors  had  to 
scrub  by  hand  or  take  their  laundry  to  town, 
the  water  supply  would  not  permit  her  to  use 
a  washing  machine,  On  study.  Senator  Aiken 
discovered  that  thousands  of  American  vil- 
lages faced  the  same  problem— their  water 
systems  were  inadequate  for  modern  de- 
mands. The  result  was  the  Rural  Water  Svs- 
tems  Act,  which  has  enabled  small  communi- 
ties across  America  to  build  new  systems. 

LAST    CAMPAIGN    COST    $17.09 

Mr.  Aiken  sends  out  no  newsletters,  rec- 
ords, or  television  tapes,  and  does  almost  no 
election  campaigning.  In  1968  when  he  ran 
for  his  fifth  term,  he  spent  $17.09  on  his 
campaign— for  postage,  transportation,  and 
telephone  calls. 

When  Senator  Williams  went  up  to  Ver- 
mont to  make  a  speech  for  him  In  a  school 
gymnasium  In  Springfield,  he  found  Repub- 
lican workers  tacking  up  bunting  and  hang- 
ing pictures  of  President  Nixon  and  Vermont 
Gov.  Deane  Davis.  The  meeting  chairman 
was  In  a  panic.  No  picture  of  Senator  Aiken 
could  be  found. 

The  chairman  called  the  state  party  office 
and  asked  It  to  get  a  picture  from  Senator 
Aiken's  headquarters.  Senator  Aiken  has  no 
headquarters.  It  was  suggested  he  turn  to 
Senator  Aiken's  manager.  Senator  Aiken  had 
no  manager.  Finally,  an  hour  before  the 
meeting,  Senator  Aiken  turned  up  and  the 
chairman  asked  him  for  a  picture.  "Didn't 
have  any  taken."  said  the  Senator  cheerily. 
"Hell,  what  do  you  want  a  picture  for?  You've 
got  me." 

Senator  Aiken  Is  one  of  the  most  effective 
legislators  In  Washington  and  is  known 
among  colleagues  of  both  parties  for  his  hard 
work.  He  Is  never  content  to  let  a  committee 
staff  frame  a  bill,  he  does  it  himself,  as  with 
the  Nuclear  Power  Control  law  of  1969. 

WTien  this  bill  was  suggested,  staff  mem- 
bers wanted  to  bring  in  lawyers  to  draft  the 
measure.  "Dammit,"  said  Senator  Aiken 
crustily.  "I  can  read  just  as  well  as  any 
lawyer.  We  want  a  bill  that  people  can  un- 
derstand." 

Senator  Aiken  himself  made  five  drafts  of 
the  legislation,  then  presented  it  to  the 
committee  apologetically.  "It  don't  stand  out 
like  a  blackberry  in  a  pan  of  milk,"  he  said 
'but  it's  a  start."  The  result  was  a  clear  law 
the  Department  of  Justice  could  enforce. 

Senator  Aiken's  candor  and  conscience 
have  guided  through  the  treacherous  bog  of 
congressional  politics  some  of  the  most 
complex  legislation  of  the  centurv,  particu- 
larly in  the  agricultural  field.  Indeed  for  30 
years,  every  agricultural  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress has  borne  the  Aiken  imprint.  Anyone 
ycu  talk  to  around  the  Senate  gives  you  the 
same  answer:  no  man  in  America  has  made 
a  larger  contribution  to  the  betterment  of 
American  rural  life  than  George  Aiken. 

Senator  Aiken's  voting — now  with  the  con- 
servatives, now  with  the  liberals— has  puz- 
zled many  people  over  the  years.  Including 
Ralph  Nader  and  his  associates,  in  their  re- 
cent survey  of  Congress.  Other  representa- 
tives and  senators  are  perennially  concerned 
with  re-election,  Mr.  Nader  noted,  but  not 
Senator  Aiken. 

Finally,  the  researchers  had  to  admit  that 
Senator  Aiken  did  not  fit  the  round  holes  or 


the  square  holes  of  their  pattern:  they  con- 
cluded that  Senator  Aiken  was  successful  in 
walking  a  path  between  isolationism  and 
interventionlsm  In  foreign  affairs  p.ad  a 
lonely  Independent  road  in  national  affairs, 
and  that  Vermonters  seem  to  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  Senator  Aiken's  understanding  and 
representation  of  their  interests.  In  that 
regard,  Senator  Aiken  is  like  independent 
Vermont.  He  chooses  his  issues,  as  he  chooses 
his  friends,  for  the  solidity. 

NEW    PRESIDENT    RECEIVES    HELP 

Harry  S.  Truman,  another  small-town  boy. 
was  one  of  Senator  Alkens  close  friends 
when  both  were  in  Washington  Senator 
Aiken  used  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Truman  as 
he  does  now  with  Senator  Mansfield.  The 
two  had  a  breakfast  date  on  that  spring 
morning  in  1945  when  the  death  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  catapulted  the  stunned  Vice- 
President  into  the  leadership  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Truman  could  not  keep  the  date,  but 
called  Senator  Aiken  to  the  WhWe  House  and 
poured  out  his  woes. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion, had  kept  Vice-President  Truman  wait- 
ing in  the  wings  in  virtual  ignorance  of 
governmental  affairs.  Mr.  Truman  had  not 
attended  Cabinet  meetings  and  the  President 
never  discussed  affairs  of  state  with  him. 
Now  he  faced  decisions  that  would  affect  the 
whole  world.  What  was  he  to  do?  he  asked. 
Senator  Aiken  told  President  Truman  to 
call  In  Col.  Ernest  Gibson  of  Armv  0-2,  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  South  Pacific. 
Colonel  Gibson  thought  it  vital  that  the 
new  President  receive  a  crash  course  of 
briefings.  The  Pentagon  objected.  Insisting 
that  it  would  take  time  to  prepare  the 
material. 

Senator  Aiken,  still  at  the  White  House, 
got  on  the  phone  to  the  Pentagon  and  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  between  President  Truman, 
Colonel  Gibson,  and  Gen.  Carter  Clark,  then 
second  In  command  of  G-2.  The  briefing  pro- 
gram began  that  night,  and  the  President 
never  faltered.  Nor  did  the  Alken-Truman 
friendship,  even  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
80th  Congress  which  fought  the  President 
on  nearly  every  issue. 

Since  the  Truman  days  Senator  Aiken 
has  been  a  friend  and  counselor  to  every 
president.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  asked  his 
advice  frequently,  and  so  did  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, whose  respect  for  Senator  Aiken  dated 
back  to  the  days  when  they  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate's  New  England  bloc. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sought  Aiken  support  but 
seldom  took  his  advice. 

When  Richard  M.  Nixon  came  to  the  presl- 
dency.  Senator  Aiken  felt  excluded  by  the 
tight  staff  ring  around  the  President.  Then, 
last  year  came  a  crisis  In  foreign  affairs.  Presi-' 
dent  Nixon  had  Just  returned  from  his  suc- 
cessful China  trip  when  the  Vietnam  war 
blew  sky  high. 

A  summit  visit  to  Moscow  In  search  of 
peace  was  already  scheduled  and  publicized 
but  in  May  the  Soviets  began  issuing  a  bitter 
stream  of  propaganda  against  the  bombings 
of  North  Vietnam,  Including  veiled  threats 
of  Soviet  counter-measures. 

The  President  called  congressional  leaders 
to  brief  them  on  his  plans  for  the  trip.  Some 
newspapers  had  suggested  the  trip  would  be 
canceled.  After  the  meeting  Mr.  Nixon  turned 
sharply  to  Senator  Aiken,  eyes  searching. 
"What  shall  I  do,  George?"  he  asked.  "Shall 
I  go  to  Moscow?" 

Senator  Aiken  looked  up  In  his  mild  way 
and  smiled. 

"Alyup,"  he  said. 

The  answer,  brief  and  to  the  point,  was 
typical  of  Senator  Aiken.  He  had  not  wasted 
a  word,  but  as  it  turned  out  he  wa*  culte 
right.  The  Independent  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  that  habit. 
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CLARK  MOLLENHOFF  ON  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, experience  teaches  us  that  the  pub- 
lic memory  is  short.  Contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  our  national  life  -are  fre- 
quently hailed  when  they  are  made,  but 
forgotten  as  the  contribution  fades  in 
the  memory. 

One  such  contribution  was  made  by 
the  distinguished  ma.iority  whip  during 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  the  confrontation  of  L. 
Patrick  Gray  to  be  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff,  noted  Washington  correspondent 
and  former  White  House  aide,  recently 
wrote  a  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  that  shows 
that  he,  at  least,  remembers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhoff's  column.  "Senator  R.  C.  Byrd. 
Unsung  Hero"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senaior  R.  C.  Bvrd.  "Unsvng  Hero" 
(By  Vlark  R.  MoUenhoff) 
W.\sHiNGTON. — The  near-success  of  the 
Haldeman-Ehrlichman  team  In  Imposing 
their  authoritarian  policies  on  the  United 
States  sliould  frighten  the  American  people, 
the  Congress  and  the  press. 

While  the  press  is  congratulating  Itself  on 
helping  to  upset  the  Nixon  administration's 
"game  plan."  it  might  ask  how  it  was  possi- 
ble for  the  dictatorial  duo  to  enjoy  success 
for  so  long  by  the  use  of  secrecy  and  image 
building. 

L.  Patrick  Gray  HI.  the  politically  pliable 
former  Navy  capt-iln.  came  very  close  to  win- 
ning Senate  confirmation  as  permanent  FBI 
director,  with  all  that  could  have  meant  to 
the  Ni\on  adminl-tration  in  keeping  the 
truth  about  the  Watergate  buried. 

In  February,  Gray  had  such  apparent  sup- 
port that  even  the  liberals  In  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  were  concerned  that  op- 
position to  him  might  be  politically 
hazardous. 

Somehow,  la'.ge  n  jmber  of  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  columnists  bought  the  line  that 
Gray's  appointment  would  mean  "a  nice  guy" 
would  finally  be  heac'.lng  the  FBI. 

Overlooked  were  his  plainly  political 
speeches  in  the  1972  campaign  and  his  absurd 
statistical  defense  of  the  thoroughness  of 
the  FBI  probe  of  Watergate. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  Gray  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  cover-up  of  Watergate, 
with  his  destroying  of  records,  sending  FBI 
Investigative  reports  to  White  House  counsel 
John  W.  Dean  III  and  giving  assurances  to 
Watergate  conspirators  that  their  cover  story 
was  holding. 

The  unsung  hero  in  unwinding  Gray's 
cleverly  concocted  deceptions  was  Sen.  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  D-W.  Va.,  a  hard-working,  method- 
ical moderate. 

Byrd  spent  hours  at  the  homework  neces- 
sary to  break  through  Gray's  vague  generali- 
zations on  his  relations  with  the  White  House 
staff  In  the  weeks  immediately  after  the 
June  17.  1972,  burglary-bugging  at  the 
Watergate. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  Sen. 
John  V.  Tunney.  D-Callf.,  Philip  A.  Hart.  D- 
Mlch.,  and  other  liberals  on  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  used  good  Judgment  In 
permitting  the  more  moderate  Byrd  to  take 
the  lead  at  a  time  when  strongly  partisan 
criticism  of  Gray  from  antl-Nlxon  liberals 
might  have  led  to  an  adverse  public  reaction. 
Prom  the  beginning,  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood that  Acting  FBI  Director  Gray  could  or 


would  conduct  an  aggressive  and  objective 
investigation.  His  conflict  of  interest  was  as 
plain  as  his  desire  to  be  appointed  permanent 
director  upon  the  re-election  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  Richard  Nl.xon. 

That  meant  that  the  old  Navy  bureaucrat 
had  to  keep  his  fezices  mended  with  White 
Housee  caief  of  staff  H.  R  Haldeman  and 
special  assistant  John  D.  Elirlichman.  the 
two  moat  influential  men  in  the  Nixon  White 
House. 

Gray  easily  moved  into  the  position  of 
using  statistics  on  the  number  of  agents 
assigned  to  the  Watergate  probe,  and  even 
reached  the  preposterous  conclusion  that 
anyone  who  charged  a  cover-up  of  Water- 
gate was  slandering  all  of  the  fine,  hard- 
working and  dedicated  men  and  women  of 
the  FBI. 

In  the  light  of  Gray's  admission  that  he 
burned  some  Watergate  files,  it  is  Interesting 
to  review  the  story  he  told  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  February  and  March. 
Only  Byrd's  detailed  questioning  broke 
through  the  gloss  of  Gray's  general  com- 
ments. 

Without  Byrds  questioning,  Gray  wouldn't 
have  been  pushed  into  the  position  of  ad- 
mitting thst  Dean  "probably  lied"  to  the 
FBI  otticials  who  asked  him  whether  con- 
victed Watergate  conspirator  E.  Howard 
Hunt  Jr.  h-ad  a  White  Hou.se  office. 

Dean  h.id  told  the  FBI  agents  he  wovild 
'  iiave  to  check"  when,  in  fact,  he  and  his 
assist.ints  had  opened  Hunt's  safe  and  desk 
in  the  WTilte  House  complex  only  a  few 
days  earlier.  Dean  knew  full  well  that  they 
had  found  Information  and  equipment  that 
the  FBI  would  need  to  pursue  Us  investi- 
gation. 

Gray's  reluctant  admission  that  De:in 
"probably  lied"  opened  itp  a  whole  new  ranye 
of  questioning,  which  led  to  the  tmanlmous 
ccmmittee  vote  that  "Invited"  Dean  to 
appe.ir. 

The  committee's  unanimous  vo'e  cam.e 
after  President  Nixon  had  said  only  a  few 
days  eiirher,  that  he  would  not  permit  the 
\\'hite  House  counsel  to  appear  for  ques- 
tio.'ilng  under  any  circumstances,  because  of 
"executive  privilege." 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervm  Jr.,  D-N.C,  dismissed 
Nlxons  statements  as  "executive  poppy- 
cock." 

Such  claims  of  "executive  pnvllage"  have 
been  "executive  poppycock"  throughout  our 
history,  without  support  in  either  lav.-  or 
court  decision.  However,  many  unthinkin? 
editors  and  reporters  accepted  the  Nixon 
administration's  self-serving  declarations 
of  that  corruptive  secrecy,  as  they  have 
In  the  past,  as  a  natural  extension  of  the 
doctrine  '■f  sen:'.r.'t!on  of  powers. 

President  Nixon,  former  Atty.  Gen.  John  N. 
Mitr-heil  and  Ehrlichman  and  Haldeman  had 
reis.-n  to  believe  that  the  defense  of  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  would  work  again  to  ob- 
struct justice. 

A  wide  range  of  editors  and  columnis-s 
had  defended  the  right  of  President  Elsen- 
hower. Kennedy  and  Johnson  to  arbitrarily 
pxiU  down  the  secrecy-curtain  and  hide  cor- 
Tiv>t  and  questionable  political  deals  about 
wliich  they  did  not  want  the  public  and  the 
Congress  to  know. 

As  a  starting  point  on  a  self-analysis  of 
press  performance  on  the  whole  Watergate 
adalr,   two  questions  should   i)e   asked: 

(1)  Did  you  endorse  the  nomination  of 
Gray  as  permanent  FBI  director  prior  to 
March  1973? 

(2)  Did  you  support  the  President's  claims 
of  an  execiuive  privilege  to  refuse  to  make 
an  accounting  to  Congress? 

If  you  answer  either  of  those  questions  In 
the  affirmative,  you  were  part  of  the  Water- 
gate problem  and  owe  a  special  debt  to  Sen. 
Bob  Byrd  for  saving  the  nation  from  "four 
more  years"  of  Watergate  tactics  or  worse. 


ELEVEN    BILATERAL    AGREEMENTS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recent  visit  to  Washington  of 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  11  bilateral 
agreements  were  signed.  Only  one  of 
these  agreements  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication— an  income  tax  convention, 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade,  which  will  reduce  income  tax  bur- 
dens on  the  nationals  of  one  country-  who 
live  and  work  in  the  other. 

The  other  10  agreements  were: 

First.  An  agreement  on  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  which  was  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister  on  June  19,  en- 
tered into  force  on  that  day  and  will  re- 
main in  force  for  5  years. 

Second.  An  agreement  on  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  transportation  which  was 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  on  June  19.  en- 
tered into  force  on  that  day  and  will 
remain  in  force  for  5  years. 

Third.  An  agreement  on  cooperation 
in  studies  of  the  world  ocean  which  was 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  on  Jime  19.  en- 
tered into  force  on  that  day  and  will  re- 
m:iin  in  force  for  5  years. 

Fourth.  A  general  agreement  on  con- 
tacts, exchanges,  and  cooperation  which 
was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  So'viet  Foreign  Minister  on  June  19, 
entered  into  force  on  that  day  and  will 
remain  in  force  until  December  31,  1979. 

Fifth.  An  agreement  on  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  which 
was  signed  by  President  Nixon  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  on  June  21,  en- 
tered into  force  on  that  day  and  will  re- 
main in  force  for  10  years. 

Sixth.  An  agreement  on  basic  princi- 
ples of  negotiation  on  the  further  limi- 
tation of  strategic  offensive  arms  which 
was  signed  by  President  Nixon  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  on  Jime  21. 

Seventh.  A  protocol  relating  to  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  commer- 
cial facilities  in  Washington  and  Moscow 
which  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Soviet  Minister 
of  Foreign  Trade  on  June  22  and  en- 
tered into  force  on  that  day. 

Eighth.  A  protocol  relating  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade  on  June  22  and  entered  into  force 
on  that  day. 

Ninth.  An  agreement  on  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war  which  was  signed 
bf-  President  Nixon  and  General  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  on  June  22,  entered  into 
force  on  that  day  and  is  of  unlimited 
duration. 

Tenth.  An  agreement  on  questions  re- 
lating to  the  expansion  of  air  services 
which  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Soviet  Minister 
of  Civil  Aviation  on  June  23  and  entered 
into  force  on  that  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
thus  become  a  party  to  10  international 
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agreements,  some  relating  to  the  most 
crilic.ll  questions  of  national  security 
and  all  of  considerable  importance, 
which  are  not  being  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent.  These 
agreements  are  accomrli-shed  facts.  They 
entered  into  force  the  day  they  were 
signed. 

One  of  them  will  remain  in  force  for 
5  years,  one  will  remain  in  force  for  5 '2 
years,  one  will  remain  in  force  for  10 
years,  and  one — the  most  important 
agreement  of  all,  the  agreement  on  the 
pre\ention  of  nuclear  war — is  of  unlim- 
ited duration.  The  Senate  i^  otked  to 
gived  its  advice  and  consent  only  to  the 
relatively  minor  matter  of  an  incomo 
t..x  convention.  Has  the  President  arro- 
gated to  himself  powers  that  should  be 
shared  with  the  Senate?  I  believe  that 
the  above  list  answers  the  question. 


THE  ECONOMICS   OF  THE   ENERGY 
CRISIS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  Ecoi:iomist 
Paul  A.  Samuelson,  writing  in  the  July  2 
edition  of  Newsweek,  di.scussed  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  energy  cii.-i3  that  is  fac- 
ing this  Naiion  and  the  world.  His  treat- 
ise en  the  subject  identifies  ;ome  of  the 
critical  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  our  dilemma,  and  reflects  the  exceed- 
ingly broad  dimensions  of  the  problem.  I 
a.?k  u'lanimous  consent  10  have  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Energy  Economics,"  printed 
in  tlae  Ricord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Energy  Economics 
(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

Wiien  the  gods  look  down  to  see  how  we 
humans  handle  our  e.iergy  problems,  they 
must  chuckle  with  amuiement.  Or  despair 
of  social  rationality. 

We  have  neither  engaged  In  perspicacious 
planning  to  meet  the  emerging  and  fore- 
seeable problems,  nor  have  we  relied  on  the 
device  of  competitive  pricing.  Instead  we 
have  left  things  to  oligopolistic  Industries, 
which  themselves  have  had  to  guess  about 
future  government  policies. 

FOLLIES 

Here's  the  sorry  tale. 

To  use  up  our  continental  reserves  faster, 
we  '.ong  put  quotas  on  oil  Imports.  We  gave 
tax  advantages  to  domestic  oil  and  gas  pro- 
dticers. 

By  deliberate  regulation,  we  underpriced 
valuable  natural  gas — so  that  much  of  our 
best  supplies  of  It  have  been  dissipated  in 
uses  that  might  have  been  as  well  served  by 
coal,  oil  and  nuclear  energy. 

When  the  Mideast  oil  monopoly  was  still 
weak,  our  State  Department  and"  oi!  com- 
panies knuckled  under  to  It.  Instead  of  join- 
ing with  Europe  and  Japan  in  a  united  front 
against  the  Persian  Gulf  cartel  while  waiting 
or.  alternative  supplies  from  Alaska,  Canada, 
the  North  Sea  and  Indonesia,  we  turn  the 
job  over  to  multinational  oil  companies — 
which  have  every  Incentive  to  act  as  a  tax 
collector  for  the  monopolists. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  trend  of  demand 
for  gasoline,  dlesel  and  Jet  fuel  and  residual 
oil  has  been  surging  steadily,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  new  refinery  capacity  built.  And 
for  years  ahead,  no  matter  what  frenetic  deci- 
sions are  now  made,  there  will  continue  to 
be  a  shortfall  of  capacity. 

For  years  we  had  no  Interest  In  the  en- 
vironment or  human  safety.  Then  suddenly 
out  of  belated  concern  over  ecology,  we've 


made  it  difficult  (a)  to  carry  through  our 
planned  program  for  nuclear-energy  instal- 
lations; (b)  to  expand  ccal  mining,  strip 
and  otherwise;  (c)  to  build  long-overdue 
power-generating  stations  (thermal  or  nu- 
clear) . 

To  meet  requirem.ents  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  American  cars  will  be  fitted  by  1976 
with  catalytic  converters.  (This  is  probably 
the  wrong  technology  to  achieve  the  act's 
purpose.)  Since  lead  In  gasoline  will,  after 
only  a  few  tankfuls,  contaminate  the  cata- 
lyst, every  station  in  the  land  must  by 
then  be  prepared  to  offer  lead-free  gasoline; 
and  this  In  an  Industry  that  cannot  find  the 
refining  capacity  even  to  meet  the  normal 
growth  of  old-fashioned  gasoline -energy 
demand.  We  vacillate  between  malignant 
neglect  and  rhetoric  about  standards  which. 
If  not  literally  unobtainable,  are  likely  to  be 
later  reversed  by  an  explosion  of  public 
opinion. 

After  bulldii.g  colonial-style  filling  sta- 
tions, often  four  to  an  intersection,  and 
competing  for  high-margin  sales  by  Ingeni- 
ous fibs  in  advertising  and  absurd  frills  of 
free  service,  the  oil  Industry  suddenly  finds 
that  It  can  shut  down  stations  evenings  and 
weekends.  Spot  shortages  are  met  by  dol- 
ing out  10  gallons  at  a  time.  This  merely 
multiplies  trips  to  service  stations  and 
lengthens  waiting  lines. 

TIIER.1PT 

The  old-fashioned  solution  would  be  to 
let  the  pri-^es  of  gasoline,  fuels,  coal,  gas  and 
other  energy  go  sky  high.  At  70  cetits  a  gal- 
lon of  gas.  pr  orer  people  couldn't  drive  much. 
All  of  us  might  drive  less.  The  trend  toward 
smaller  cars  would  be  speeded  tip. 

But  also  the  oil  industry,  here  and  abroad, 
would  make  huge  profits.  Public  utilities, 
freed  from  onerous  regulation,  would  reap 
rich  earnings  as  they  raised  our  monthly 
electricity.  That  frsst-free  refrigerator,  which 
just  about  doubles  your  monthly  refrigera- 
tion bill,  would  no  longer  be  worth  buying. 
Instead  of  air  conditioni?ig.  some  people 
would  ;  tick  to  rotary  fans. 

Such  a  free-market  solution  would  be  bit- 
terly re.ser.ted  by  the  public  as  Inflatlonsry 
and  inequitable.  Even  if  the  government  kept 
the  oil  Industry  from  reaping  the  monopoly 
rents  of  the  shortage  by  means  of  stiff  tax 
increase  on  gasoline — ard  an  exceedl".gly 
stro  !g  case  can  be  made  out  for  precisely 
such  an  act — the  increase  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing would  have  macroeconomlc  repercussions 
en  the  inflatioii  spiral. 

At  the  other  ex'reme,  we  could  immedi- 
ately Introditce  a  comprehensive  program  of 
rationing.  Each  car  pets  or.ly  so  much  per 
month.  Each  household  gets  fuel  supplies 
Inst  adequate  to  keep  it  5  degrees  cooler  in 
wiuter.  Meantime,  a  crash  R&D  program 
could  develop  resource  substitutes  and  more 
efficient  teclmiques. 

The  gods  in  heiven  know  we  will  not  adopt 
either  clear-cut  alternative.  We  will  muddle 
through  badlv. 


ANOTHER    FIRST    FOR    THE    FIRST 

STATE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has,  over  the  past  months,  spent  much 
time  and  energy  discussing  the  various 
ramifications  of  the  shortage  of  avail- 
able power  that  this  countiy  is  now  fac- 
ing. 

Among  the  alteiTiatives  which  have 
presented  themselves  for  consideration 
is  the  prospect  of  converting  solar  en- 
ergy into  usable  electricity. 

Although  solar  conversion  is  still  in 
experimental  stages,  there  is  great  hope 
that  through  stepped-up  research  proj- 
ects, science  can  make  this  pollution  free 
form  of  energy  consumption  readily  and 


inexpensively  available  to  consumers 
within  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  forefront  of  this  research,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  is  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware's Institute  of  Energj-  Conservation. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  magazine  Dela- 
ware Today  published  an  article  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  institute  and  its 
energetic  Director  Dr.  Karl  Boer. 

Among  other  things.  Dr.  Boer  and  his 
staff  have  opened  to  the  pubUc  what  they 
call  an  experimental  "solar  house" — one 
heated,  cooled,  and  totally  operated  by 
stored  solar  energ>-. 

The  article  says,  in  part: 

Solar  energy  con\ersion  is  very  appealing 
and  very  dl.ficult.  \y:.t  it  is  now  becoming 
more  do-able.  Tremendous  amounts  of  solar 
energy  come  down  to  us  ever>  day,  even  when 
the  sun  is  not  vii-ible.  This  light'can  be  cun- 
verted  into  electricity  and  heat. 

Because  of  the  nature  and  timeliness 
of  this  article,  and  the  importance  of  the 
work  being  done  at  the  institute,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled  "Another  First  for  the  First 
State,"  from  the  June  1973,  edition  of 
Delaware  Today  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Another  First  for  the  First  State — Dela- 
ware Is  IN  THE  Forefront  of  Solar  Energy 

Convtrsion,  Which  May  Be  an  Answer  to 

America's  Energy  Crisis 

(By  Vera  Duff) 

"If  the  60's  was  tiie  decade  of  the  moon, 
let's  make  the  70's  the  decade  of  the  sun." 
says  Dr.  Karl  Boer  of  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. As  Director  if  the  Institute  for  Energy 
Conversion,  he  heads  the  most  active  solar 
eiicrgy  research  center  in  the  world. 

"Solar  energy  conversion  is  very  appealir.g 
and  very  difficult,  but  it  Is  now  beccming 
more  do-able.  Tremendous  amo'ants  of  solar 
energy  come  down  to  us  every  day,  even  when 
the  sun  Is  not  visible.  This  liglit  can  be  con- 
verted Into  electricity  and  heat."  he  con- 
tinues. 

Living  with  solar  energy  mciins  ne\cr  hav- 
ing a  power  failure  or  an  energy  crisis;  every- 
thing electrical  works  all  the  ume  and  with- 
out polhiting  our  atmosphere  or  consuming 
natural  resottrces. 

To  demonstrate  the  fea.-ibility  cf  r^ltig 
solar  erergy.  an  experimental  "solar  hotise" 
is  being  built  on  the  Uni\ crsity  of  Delav»-are 
i..mpas  and  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
June.  Speaking  at  the  ground-breaking  cere- 
mony. University  President  Dr.  Trabant  pre- 
dicted that  the  successful  completion  of  the 
project  here  would  put  the  Fir.>t  State  in  first 
place  i?i  .-.clar  erergy  conversion.  The  hou.se 
will  cost  about  S90.000,  a  bit  much  for  the 
general  pocketbook.  and  getting  the  price 
down  is  one  of  the  Institute's  iirsi  pri:Titles. 

Using  the  sun's  energy  is  iT^w,  ;:e«-.  Our  im- 
manned  space  vehicles  have  been  circlljig 
the  earth  using  power  generated  by  the  light 
from  the  sun.  The  .'Silicon  cells  produced  very 
costly  energy— like  $20  per  KWH.  No  w  uider 
t'lat  program  was  expensive.  But  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  the  people  at  the  Institute 
can  reduce  the  cost  to  3  cents  per  KWTI. 
comparable  to  current  electricity  costs  today. 
The  photo  cell  on  top  of  the  street  light 
that  turns  It  en  and  off  converts  sunlight 
to  electricity,  but  in  small  quantities,  only 
enough  to  operate  tiny  switches.  Converting 
sunlight  to  heat,  of  course,  is  an  old  story. 
Remember  when  you  used  a  "burning  glass" 
as  a  youngster? 

To  make  a  solar  cell,  cadmium  sulphide 
powder  Is  pressed  Into  a  thin  3"  x  3"  rectan- 
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gular  sheet  looking  like  geld  foil,  and  en- 
capsulated between  glass  plates.  When  light 
hits  the  cell,  electricity  is  produced,  70  per 
cent  of  the  roof  of  a  house  would  be  covered 
with  these  cells  to  generate  power  to  run 
the  appliances  for  a  household.  Five  hours 
of  sunlight  can  give  18  KWH  of  electric  en- 
ergy and  900,000  BTU's  of  heat  may  be  har- 
vested as  well  In  an  average  day. 

Enthusiasm  at  the  Institute  runs  so  high 
that  deadlines  are  not  only  met  but  met 
ahead  of  schedule.  The  staff  was  working  on 
developing  a  new  cell  made  with  cadmium 
sulphide  (deposits  of  which  have  been  found 
In  the  mid -West),  The  schedule  called  for 
completion  of  this  work  In  March.  1973.  In  a 
spirit  of  urgency,  the  Institute's  staff  turned 
on  their  personal  energies  and  completed  the 
work  In  mid-December. 

Making  the  fiirst  cell  was  a  happy  achieve- 
ment. It  was  framed  and  presented  to  Dr. 
Trabant.  The  Institute  Is  now  making  the 
cells  that  will  be  used  on  the  campus  "solar 
house." 

It  will  contain  all  the  equipment  necessary 
to  supply  the  house  with  heat,  air  condition- 
ing, humidity  control,  hot  water  and  electric 
current  for  lights  and  other  electrical  ap- 
pliances. It  differs  from  a  conventional  house 
primarily  In  that  the  roof  will  be  covered  with 
solar  cells  Instead  of  shingles.  At  first  the 
house  will  be  occupied  by  a  family  of  light 
bulbs  Instead  of  humans  so  that  problems  in 
the  system  may  be  observed  and  corrected. 

Dr.  Bot  is  an  enthusiastic  physicist  and 
has  gathe..u  about  him  many  experts  in  the 
field  of  solar  energy.  One  of  them  Is  Dr.  Maria 
Telkes  whu  has  already  developed  a  feasible 
method  for  storing  solar  heat.  She  accom- 
plishes this  by  collecting  and  storing  the  heat 
during  sunlight  hours  in  a  salt  and  water 
compound  which  forms  crystals  like  crushed 
Ice.  The  compound  melts  during  sunlight 
hours  and  freezes  during  the  night,  giving 
off  heat  as  It  freezes.  Different  mixtures  of  salt 
give  different  degrees  of  heat. 

Research  Is  being  directed  toward  Increas- 
ing efficiency  and  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
cells.  Government  money  is  badly  needed.  It 
la  hoped  that  legislative  enthusiasm  will  be 
generated  when  the  campus  "solar  house" 
Is  in  working  order. 

The  proposed  equipment  would  have  a  life- 
time of  15  years  and  need  no  maintenance. 
Reducing  the  cost  of  the  equipment  so  that 
It  does  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  house  Is  a  realistic  goal,  says  Dr.  Boer, 
and  the  research  team  Is  confident  this  goal 
can  be  reached  within  five  years.  The  team  Is 
receiving  active  help  from  the  Delmarva 
Power  &  Light  company,  who  will  be  a  part- 
ner in  supplying  energy  when  the  sun  Is  not 
shining. 

The  Institute  for  Energy  Conversion  Is  a 
part  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  but  many 
other  departments  are  involved  with  the 
project.  Areas  of  work  will  Include  design, 
marketing,  social  acceptance  studies,  man- 
power needs  and  manufacturing.  It's  multi- 
faceted  endeavor.  New  Industries  will  result. 
Says  Dr.  Boer: 

"If  we  could  be  a  little  instrumental  In 
this  endeavor  there  would  be  no  greater 
pleasure  and  gratification  In  our  lives." 

Harnessing  the  sun's  energy  and  naaklng  it 
work  for  mankind  is  no  longer  an  Impos- 
sible dream.  It  Is  happening  in  Newark. 

The  public  Is  invited  to  see  a  model  of  the 
"solar  house"  and  take  a  tour  of  the  In- 
stitute at  70  South  Chapel  Street  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  every  month  at  3  p.m. 


JOHN  INGERSOLL:  PARTING  TRIB- 
UTE TO  A  DEDICATED  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  John  E. 
Ingersoll,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  last  week 


resigned  his  post,  leaving  public  service 
for  employment  within  the  private  sector. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  since 
the  tragic,  mistaken  drug  raids  on  two 
Collinsville,  HI.,  families  by  Federal 
agents,  and  in  view  of  other  incidents 
that  have  come  to  light,  I  have  been  es- 
pecially vocal  in  my  criticism  of  some 
aspects  of  drug  abuse  law  enforcement. 
And  I  have  been  critical  of  some  of  the 
imderlying  procedures  such  as  forcible 
entry  into  private  dwellings  with  and 
without  prior  announcement,  searches 
conducted  without  search  warrants,  and 
arrests  attempted  without  arrest  war- 
rants particularly  under  circumstances 
where  probable  cause  is  not  suCQciently 
established. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  my 
criticism  was  directed  to  certain  failings 
of  the  system  and  to  overzealousness  on 
the  part  of  some  agents.  So  far  as  Mr. 
Ingersoll  is  concerned,  I  believe  that  he 
has  conducted  himself  in  a  position  of 
public  trust  in  a  most  exemplary  and 
outstanding  manner.  His  tenui-e  has  been 
characterized  by  forceful  leadership  fo- 
cused on  priority  concerns  in  drug  law 
enforcement,  and  by  a  willingness  to 
adopt  innovative  techniques  where  called 
for. 

Though  but  43  years  of  age,  John  In- 
gersoll has  already  compiled  a  most  im- 
pressive career  in  law  enforcement.  He 
was  appointed  the  EHrector  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  on 
August  1,  1968,  shortly  after  its  creation 
and  has,  for  the  last  5  years,  molded  it 
into  a  highly  eflScient,  energetic,  and  suc- 
cessful agency.  This  has  been  a  task  of 
creation  from  meager  beginnings. 

Upon  his  appointment  in  1968,  he  In- 
herited the  personnel  and  responsibilities 
of  two  former  agencies,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  of  the  Department  of 
Treasury,  and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  These  two 
agencies  had  been  engaging  in  the  sharp- 
est kind  of  bureaucratic  in-flghting,  and 
the  new  Bureau  was  thus  a  "house  di- 
vided" in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Al- 
though both  of  these  agencies  contained 
many  experienced  and  dedicated  individ- 
uals, their  numbers  were  so  small,  their 
resources  so  thin,  and  their  organization 
in  such  disarray,  that  they  were  far  from 
being  up  to  the  task  of  coping  with  the 
drug  crisis  which  had  burst  forth  upon 
the  Nation.  Under  Mr.  Ingersoll's  leader- 
ship, these  internal  problems  quickly  dis- 
sipated and  each  year  saw  rapid  In- 
creases in  law  enforcement  efficiency 
and  sophistication. 

Of  the  many  accomplishments  w-hich 
this  agency  achieved  under  his  guidance, 
I  would  like  to  single  out  the  four  most 
important  areas  for  brief  comment,  em- 
phasizing that  they  have  each  been  cru- 
cial and  rank  equally  in  relative  impor- 
tance. 

First  among  these  can  be  counted  the 
careful  development  of  the  strategic 
concept  of  striking  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  international  and  interstate  illicit 
drug  trafBc.  For  so  many  years,  this  had 
been  a  law  enforcement  ideal  which  went 
unrealized.  Those  cases  in  which  big-time 
organized  drug  traffickers  were  appre- 
hended were  often  talked  about,  but  were. 


In  fact,  few  In  number.  John  Ingersoll 
determined  that  actual  Bureau  enforce- 
ment efforts  would  better  approach  this 
ideal. 

It  took  no  small  amount  of  admin- 
istrative courage  to  forego  the  tempta- 
tion of  compiling  impressive  arrest  and 
seizure  statistics  in  favor  of  placing  the 
emphasis  on  qualitative  drug  law  en- 
forcement. Mr.  Ingersoll  perceived  that 
the  apprehension  of  the  "big  boys"  of  the 
drug  trafiBc  was  the  most  effective  way  to 
assure  a  significant  impact  with  limited 
Federal  resources. 

A  second  area  of  paramount  impor- 
tance is  the  international  offensive  de- 
veloped by  BNDD  with  the  aid  of  the 
State  Department.  For  years,  drug  en- 
forcement officers  had  dreamed  of  fight- 
ing the  drug  traffic  by  focusing  directly 
on  its  roots  in  France,  Turkey,  and  other 
foreign  nations.  One  of  Director  Inger- 
soll's first  acts  upon  taking  ofiBce  was  to 
consult  with  our  Ambassador  in  France 
and  thereafter  to  meet  with  the  French 
Chief  of  Judicial  Police  to  discuss  sup- 
pression of  the  international  heroin  traf- 
fic. These  conversations  led  ultimately  to 
a  special  Franco /American  agreement 
concluded  in  February  of  1971,  which 
resulted  in  a  near-complete  reversal  of 
former  French  lack  of  direction  concern- 
ing the  problem.  French  forces  are  now 
active  in  investigations  of  the  highest 
importance,  have  elLminated  several 
laboratories,  and  have  made  the  largest 
single  heroin  seizure  in  history  of  almost 
1,000  pounds  from  a  trawler  in  the  Mar- 
seille harbor.  Similar  diplomatic  efforts 
involving  Ingersoll's  personal  participa- 
tion resulted  in  the  Turkish  ban  on 
opium  production  which  became  effec- 
tive in  1972. 

In  December  of  1969,  BNDD  agents 
were  the  first  to  discover  the  new  move 
toward  heroin  production  in  Southeast 
Asia  aimed  at  American  troops  stationed 
there.  Again,  Mr.  Ingersoll  realized  the 
potential  significance  of  the  tremendous 
volume  of  illicit  opium  production  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  immediately 
initiated  enforcement  programs  designed 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  These  actions 
have  prevented  any  permanent  linkage 
from  forming  between  American  and 
Asian  traffickers. 

During  his  tenure,  BNDD  foreign  op- 
erations have  expanded  from  a  mere  13 
offices  employing  26  agents  to  47  ofBces 
in  virtually  as  many  countries  with  a 
total  complement  of  more  than  120 
agents.  This  kind  of  expansion  and  scope 
of  international  operations  for  a  Federal 
law  enforcement  agency  is  without  any 
previous  precedent. 

While  suppression  of  the  heroin  traf- 
fic is  an  object  of  great  importance,  per- 
sons active  in  the  drug  area  have  real- 
ized for  some  time  that  many  drugs— 
at  least  some  of  which  may  be  equally 
detrimental  to  heroin — find  their  way 
into  the  illicit  traffic  from  soui'ces  of 
legitimate  manufacture  within  our  own 
country. 

Under  Director  Ingersoll,  BNDD  un- 
dertook far-reaching  initiatives  to  coun- 
ter this  flaw  in  the  system.  In  the  spring 
of  1971,  in  accordance  with  new  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress,  he  prepared  the 
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agency  to  assume  responsibility  for  an- 
nually registering  some  500,000  persons 
and  businesses  who  deal  in  controlled 
drugs.  A  program  was  created  to  enforce 
novel  legal  controls  on  the  storage  and 
movement  of  these  drugs,  and  to  design 
measures  to  prevent  and  detect  diver- 
sion. Grasping  the  full  importance  of 
this  task,  Ingersoll  enlarged  this  func- 
tion of  his  agency  and  appointed  a  new- 
Assistant  Director  to  head  it  up. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
accomplishments  in  drug  control  was  the 
Bureau's  administrative  action  in  re- 
scheduling amphetamines  and  reducing 
legitimate  production  of  these  drugs  by 
90  percent.  Year  after  year,  for  perhaps 
two  decades,  some  50,000  pounds  of  am- 
phetamines had  been  manufactured 
though  a  far  smaller  amount  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  Nation's  medical  needs. 
Much  of  it  was  in  fact  being  diverted. 
BNDD's  timely  action  has  finally  turned 
this  situation  around. 

Two  related  areas  of  direct  concern  to 
me,  and  about  which  I  have  spoken  out 
in  strong  support  of  BNDD's  initiatives, 
deserve  mention.  Last  year,  Mr.  Ingersoll 
became  aware  of  the  magnitude  and 
severity  of  barbiturate  abuse  and  took 
prompt  action  to  increase  production 
and  distribution  controls  over  that  drug 
as  well.  And  more  recently,  BNDD  pro- 
posed similar  action  with  regard  to  one 
of  the  newest  drugs  of  abuse  called 
"methaqualone"  or  "sopors."  Even  with 
so  forceful  a  stance.  Director  Ingersoll 
has  earned  respect  and  a  reputation  for 
fairness  with  the  regulated  industry. 

The  final  area  of  accomplishment 
which  I  would  like  to  mention  is  perhaps 
more  intangible  than  those  enumerated, 
but  certainly  of  equal  importance.  Well 
before  coming  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  John  Ingersoll  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  integrity  and 
adherence  to  the  law.  One  of  his  first 
concerns  as  the  new  Director  was  scru- 
pulously to  root  out  corruption,  evidence 
of  which  was  found  in  one  of  the  Bureau's 
offices.  He  promptly  expanded  the  Bu- 
reau's Inspection  Service,  vesting  it  with 
responsibility  to  investigate  all  allega- 
tions coming  to  its  attention  and  to  es- 
tablish procedures  wliich  would  safe- 
guard against  future  breaches  of  conduct. 
He  insisted  upon  the  selection  of  quali- 
fied and  dedicated  personnel  and  their 
thorough  training  in  all  phases  of  work. 
Professionalism  above  all  was  the  hall- 
mark of  his  administration. 

In  this  context,  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  Collinsville  raids  and  similar 
horrors  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Per- 
haps no  police  activity  of  this  sort  can 
be  conducted  without  occasional  and 
tragic  mistakes.  However,  as  a  society  we 
must  always  be  alert  to  the  danger  of 
police  encroachment  on  our  fundamental 
constitutional  rights  and  civil  liberties. 

One  of  the  best  protections  against 
such  abuses  is  vigorous  commitment  to 
the  highest  degree  of  professionalism 
coupled  with  strict  observance  of  the  law 
and  the  rights  of  others  by  enforcement 
personnel.  I  personally  believe  that  John 
Ingersoll  has  insisted  upon  this  and  has 
suffered  the  same  Indignation  as  the  rest 
of  us — or  worse — upon  seeing  drug  law 
enforcement   agents   conducting   them- 


selves along  less  than  professional  lines. 
During  his  tenure,  he  served  the  Na- 
tion well.  Significant  advances  were  made 
in  coping  with  the  illicit  drug  traffic.  The 
loyalty  and  esteem  which  he  has  con- 
sistently won  from  the  agents  under  him 
is  well  known.  Perhaps  no  greater  honor 
can  be  paid  him.  I  am  pleased  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to 
wish  him  success  in  his  future  endeavors. 


KENNETH  BeLIEU 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
it  was  with  much  regret  that  I  noted  the 
retirement,  a  few  days  ago,  from  public 
service  of  Kenneth  BeLieu. 

Mr.  BeLieu's  resignation  from  the  post 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  deprives 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Na- 
tion, of  the  services  of  a  man  who  has 
devoted  the  major  part  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  country  in  positions  of  high 
trust  and  responsibility,  under  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BeLieu's  professional  competence 
and  his  unfailing  courtesy  will  be  re- 
membered by  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber,  during  his  service  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations,  and  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions to  President  Nixon,  just  prior  to 
his  assumption  of  the  post  of  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 

For  some  of  us,  Mr.  BeLieu  will  be 
remembered  for  his  outstanding  service 
to  the  Senate  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee during  the  years  from  1955  to  1960. 

The  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  a  professional  of 
Ken  BeLieu's  caliber,  but  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  him 
well  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


ALCOHOLISM 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
3  years  ago  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
that  became  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970. 
That  act  marked  the  beginning  of  a  na- 
tional attack  on  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. The  Congress  mounted  this  at- 
tack because  we  recognized  that  the  dis- 
ease of  alcoholism  is  a  major  disease, 
not  only  because  it  afflicts  at  least  9 
million  Americans  but  because  its  im- 
pact on  the  individual  victim  is  disas- 
trous. Just  how  disastrous,  however,  we 
are  only  beginning  to  discover. 

Dr.  Myrvin  Ellestad,  head  of  the  chn- 
ical  physiolog>'  department  at  the  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  Memorial  Hospital,  has 
recently  reported  his  conclusion  that  al- 
cohol causes  irreparable  damage  to  the 
heart  and  in  fact  that  even  one  drink 
may  be  lethal  for  some  people  with  ab- 
normal hearts.  Dr.  Ellestad  states  that  a 
vital  enzyme  necessary  for  heart  muscle 
contraction  is  destroyed  by  alcohol,  so 
that  the  strength  of  the  contraction  is 
weakened  when  alcohol  is  present  in  sig- 
nificant quantities.  He  believes  that  al- 
cohol also  increases  the  blood  triglycer- 


ides, which  are  the  fatty  substances  now 
implicated  along  with  cholesterol  in  the 
degeneration  of  coronary  arteries.  He 
reminds  us  that  these  findings  are  espe- 
cially significant  when  we  consider  that 
silent  coronar>'  disease  is  believed  to 
exist  in  50  percent  of  all  men  in  the  40 
to  60  age  group. 

Another  startling  research  finding  re- 
lates to  the  effects  of  alcoholism  on  the 
unborn  child.  A  team  of  pediatric  spe- 
cialists at  the  University  of  Washington 
School  of  Medicine  in  Seattle  has  dis- 
covered eight  children  suffering  from  a 
variety  of  serious  physical  and  mental 
abnormalities.  Two  of  the  children  are 
white,  three  are  black,  and  three  are 
American  Indian.  The  only  common 
factor  is  that  each  child  was  born  of  an 
alcoholic  mother.  All  eight  children  have 
subnormal  growth  rates,  three  had  heart 
murmurs  at  birth,  one  had  a  heart  defect 
requiring  open  heart  surgery,  several 
have  facial  and  limb  abnormalities,  and 
five  show  signs  of  mental  retardation. 

The  team  of  pediatricians  has  re- 
ported these  cases  as  part  of  a  prelimi- 
nary study  which  they  will  continue  on 
a  wider  scale.  The  facts  are  impressive 
enough  thus  far,  however,  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  drink  at 
all  during  pregnancy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  two  recent  articles 
discussing  these  research  findings: 
"Your  Heart  and  Alcohol "  from  Parade 
of  June  24.  1973,  and  "  'Bottle'  Babies" 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  6 
1973. 

Further  research  on  all  aspects  of  al- 
coholism must  be  encouraged.  But  even 
with  the  facts  we  now  have,  we  know 
that  our  national  attack  on  alcoholism 
must  not  be  permitted  to  disintegrate. 
This  will  happen  unless  the  Congress  en- 
acts the  legislation  needed  to  carry  for- 
ward the  programs  begun  in  1970.  I  was 
gratified  that  the  Senate  strongly  sup- 
ported my  bill  for  this  purpose,  S.  1125. 
It  was  cosponsored  by  35  Members  and 
approved  by  voice  vote  of  the  Senate  on 
June  28.  I  am  verj-  hopeful  that  equally 
affirmative  House  action  will  soon  be 
taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

YovR  Heart  and  Alcohol 

Dr.  Myrvin  Ellestad.  head  of  the  Clinical 
Physiology  Department  at  the  Long  Beach. 
Calif.,  Memorial  Hospital,  has  debunked  the 
myth  that  alcohol  is  good  for  the  heart. 

In  a  recent  column  published  in  the  medi- 
cal center's  health  Information  magazine, 
Ellestad  points  out  that  o.ie  drink  niav  prove 
lethal  for  sDme  peopl.?  with  abnormal  hearts: 
more  than  thret  drinks  In  one  hour  may 
adversely  affect  a  healthy  heart,  and  heavy 
drinking  over  a  period  ci  years  m^v  well  lead 
to  heart  failure. 

According  to  Dr.  EIl<?stad.  a  leading  car- 
diologist, "If  one  has  an  abnorma]  heart. 
Just  two  ounces  of  alcohol  markedly  reduces 
fimctln.  If  we  realize  that  50  percent  of  men 
m  the  40-60  age  group  have  silent  coronary 
disease,  we  can  then  grasp  the  implication's 
of  the  effects  of  cocktail  parties  on  the  hearts 
of  America." 

h  normal  heart  can  fu;ictlon  even  under 
strenuous  exerci.se.  if  the  blcx:d  level  is  low. 
A  healthy   heart   can   tolerate  six   ounces  of 
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liquor  or  Its  equivalent  In  beer  or  wine  over 
a  one-hour  period.  "Any  more  than  this, 
hi»wever,"  the  researcher  maintains,  "rapidly 
weaKei.s  the  birength  of  contraction." 

Ellestad  explains  that  •alcohol  destroys  a 
vital  enzyme  necessary  for  heart  muscle 
CJ.itractlon  and  when  it  | alcohol]  Is  present 
in  .significant  quantities,  the  strength  of  the 
contraction   is  markedly  decreased." 

Ellestad  concedes  that  until  recently,  many 
doctors  advised  their  patients  to  have  a  few- 
drinks  to  relax  or  dilate  the  coronary  ar- 
teries. With  the  advent  cf  more  sophisticated 
techniques  f:>r  the  evaluation  of  heart  func- 
t  on.  however,  the  adverse  effect  of  alcDhol 
on  the  heart   Is  becoming  more  recognized. 

Alcohol  apparently  not  only  weakens  the 
c-Jtitractlons  of  the  heart  muscle,  it  also  in- 
creases blocd  triglycerides,  "the  fatty  sub- 
sances  which  recently  have  been  incrimi- 
nated as  being  at  least  as  important  as  rholes. 
tirol  in  the  degeneration  of  ovir  coronary 
arteries." 

Heavy  drinkers  who  down  five  to  10  drinks 
a  day  may  permanently  damage  their  heart 
muscles.  "After  about  20  years  of  drmkuig." 
s.iys  Ellestad,  "their  heart  contraction  gets 
so  weak  that  fhey  go  Into  heart  failure.  Thi.- 
condition,  called  alcoholic  mvocarditis.  cr.n 
be  imprived  by  giving  up  all  alcohol,  but 
rarely  does  the  heart  ever  return  to  normal. 
Even  one  belt  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
such  a  person." 

Dr.  Ellestad  reveals  that  alcoholic  myo- 
carditis frequently  cannot  be  diagnosed  by 
routine  methods.  "S3,"  he  csntinues.  "pa- 
tients may  go  on  damaging  their  hearts  for 
years,  thinking  that  the  progressive  breath- 
iessness.  fatigue  and  premature  aging  are 
due  to  being  out  of  condition  or  slightly 
overweight  " 

He  advisee  that  another  adverse  effect  of 
regular  alcohol  consumption  Is  dilation  of 
the  bloo<l  vessels  In  the  skin,  "which  lucrea.ses 
the  blood-flo*'  so  much  that  the  heart  has  to 
work  overtime,  the  same  as  \i  one  of  its  valves 
were  fauliy.  When  this  increased  work  for  the 
heart  is  combined  with  the  weaker  contrac- 
tion produced  by  the  poisoning  of  the  enzyme 
systems,  permanent  damage  Is  sure  to  follow." 

Dr.  Ellestad  Is  convinced  that  alcohol  Is 
affluent  America's  number  one  health 
problem. 


"Bottle"  Babies 
(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

Five  are  girls,  three  are  boys;  all  have 
small  cheekbones,  eyes  and  ears,  an  in- 
sufficient blood  supply  and  a  frlghtenlngly 
low  rate  of  growth. 

Two  of  the  eight  children  were  born  with 
dislocated  hips.  One  child  needed  glasses 
at  age  2.  Three  of  them  can't  extend  their 
arms  all  the  way.  and  five  suffer  the  devia- 
tions of  the  retarded.  Their  hands  shake 
when  they  try  picking  marbles  or  coins  up 
off  the  floor,  they  have  trouble  holding  onto 
pencils  and  crayons  and  they  often  bang 
their  heads  against  a  wall  when  left  alone. 

These  eight  children  have  something  else 
In  common.  They  all  had  alcoholic  mothers, 
with  a  combined  history  of  75  years  of  heavy 
drinking  behind  them.  Two  of  the  children 
lay  In  their  mothers'  womb  while  their 
mothers  were  hospitalized  with  delirium 
tremens.  A  third  was  born  at  home  while  his 
mother  was  In  an  alcoholic  stupor. 

The  children  are  subjects  of  a  study  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  Issue  of  The  Lancet,  a 
prestigious  British  medical  Journal  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  Important  periodi- 
cals of  Its  kind.  The  study  was  done  at  the 
University  of  Washington  School  of  Medicine 
In  Seattle  by  a  team  of  pediatric  specialists 
who  believe  they  have  found  the  first  set  of 
birth  defects  triggered  by  alcohol. 

An  admittedly  small  study.  Involving  as  It 
does  only  eight  children  and  eight  mothers, 
it  Is  also  the  first  known  of  its  kind,  break- 


ing new  gr>.^und  in  a  field  where  taboo.';  are 
still  very  much  a  part  of  everyday  business. 

"We  fell  into  thLs  study  almost  by  acci- 
dent." explained  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Jones,  the 
Seattle  pediatrician  who  headed  the  study, 
"but  we  think  we  have  the  first  reported 
association  between  maternal  alcoholism  and 
what  I  would  call  malformations  In  their 
offspring." 

When  Dr.  Jones  says  he  fell  Into  the  study, 
he  means  it.  The  study  began  only  six 
months  ago,  when  he  and  Dr.  David  W. 
Smith  came  upon  four  children  suffering 
malformltles  who  had  obviously  alcoholic 
mothers. 

"That  sent  us  back  to  the  files,  where 
we'd  been  compiling  facts  on  childreii's  syn- 
dromes," Dr  Jones  said,  "and  we  found 
four  more  children  who  answered  to  the 
.same  kinds  of  problems  and  had  the  same 
kinds  of  mothers." 

The  Seattle  pediatricians  found  a  pattern 
of  maliormity  among  all  eight  children, 
who  came  frum  three  different  ethnic  groups. 
Two  were  white,  three  were  black  and  three 
Amerlc.in  Indian. 

All  eight  are  small  for  their  age.  no  mat- 
ter what  their  age.  Their  average  i;rowTh 
rate  i.s  6.')  per  cent  of  normal.  Their  aver- 
age weight  gain  is  38  per  cent  oi  normal, 
a  pattern  the  pediatricians  say  Is  most 
alarming. 

Just  as  alarming  are  the  malformltles 
the  children  suffer.  Three  had  heart  mur- 
murs at  birth,  all  of  which  corrected  them- 
selves. One  was  born  with  a  condition  that 
forced  her  blood  to  bypass  her  lungs,  a 
defect  that  must  be  corrected  with  open- 
heart  siu-gery. 

AJmost  all  the  children  have  one  clicek- 
bone  smaller  than  the  other,  giving  their 
faces  a  lopsided  look.  A  few  have  sm.all  eye 
openings;  one  has  eyelid.?  that  don':  open 
all  the  way;  and  one  4-ye-;r-o'.d  girl  is  so 
nearsighted  she's  worn  glasses  since  she 
was  2.  Several  have  ears  with  a  "cauli- 
flower" look,  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  Infant  prizefighters. 

The  most  striking  defect  in  the  eight 
children  is  In  their  limbs,  efpecially  their 
arms  and  hands.  Three  have  defomied  el- 
bows, which  mean.5  they  cant  straljrhten 
their  arms.  One  has  a  hand  where  t'ne 
filth  finger  overlaps  the  fourth,  another 
has  a  foot  whose   toes  do  the  same   thing. 

The  creases  In  the  palms  of  their  hands 
all  show  an  abnormal  alignment,  suggest- 
ing their  hands  were  stuck  in  an  aberrant 
position  when  they  were  fetuses. 

This  also  suggests  that  the  children  had 
little  mobility  in  their  mothers'  wombs, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  caused  by 
the  alcohol  crossing  the  placental  barrier 
from   their  mothers'   bloodstreams. 

"I  don't  want  to  say  that  because  I 
don't  know  that  to  be  the  case,"  Dr.  Jones 
Insists.  "We  hope  to  do  more  work  on  this 
aspect  to  our  study." 


.JOE  CORGAN— A  DEDICATED  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  pay  tribute  today  to  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Corgan,  who  completed  a  36-year 
career  of  public  .service  at  the  end  of  June 
when  he  retired  from  Federal  .service.  He 
most  recently  ."served  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  the  Environment  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

I  first  became  acquainted  personally 
with  Joe  Corgan  5  yonrs  ago  when,  at  the 
request  of  officials  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and  the  town  of  Rock  Springs.  I 
asked  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  help  in 
dealing  with  a  serious  coal  mine  sub- 
sidence problem  at  Rock  Springs.  It  did 
not  take  long  for  me  to  realize  that  one 


of  the  Government's  most  knowledgeable 
and  capable  employees  was  working  on 
the  Rock  Springs  project,  and  that  all 
progress  on  the  effort  to  deal  wi:h  the 
subsidence  would  be  due  in  very  large 
part  to  Joe's  expertise  and  willingness  to 
a.^sist. 

During  the  past  5  years,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  this  man  on  the  Rock 
Springs  project  in  particular,  &nd  on 
Bureau  of  Mines  programs  and  natural 
resource  and  mining  issues  in  general.  I 
have  a  tremendous  admiration  for  this 
most  talented  and  informed  public 
.servant. 

Joe  Corgan's  Federal  career  spans  a 
period  of  36  years— 34  of  these  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  A  few  years  aro,  Joe 
was  awarc^ed  the  Interior  Depa'tment's 
gold  medal  for  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice, and  I  can  think  of  no  one  more  de- 
serving of  such  recognition. 

Mr.  Corgan  is  particularly  knowledge- 
able with  regard  to  environmental  prob- 
'envs  associated  with  past  mining  prac- 
tices, such  as  the  mine  subsidence  prob- 
lem and  mine  f.re:3  v.hich  have  plagued 
coal  iTiinir.g  regi..'!?. 

Joe  was  appointed  in  1937  to  the  Na- 
ti-jnal  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  at 
Altoona.  Pa.  Shortly  after  his  apocint- 
ment,  he  was  transferred  to  Washing- 
ton and  given  responsibility  for  analj-z- 
ing  prevailing  rates  of  commissions  and 
discounts  allowed  by  producers  to  whole- 
salers and  other  distributors  of  bitumi- 
nus  coal.  The  work  with  the  Commission 
involved  editing  of  technical  points  or 
data  on  reports  received  from  coal  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Corgan  served  the  Commission  un- 
til February  1940,  when  he  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  an  Assistant 
Coal  Mineral  Economist.  His  background 
by  this  time  included  a  B.S.  in  mining 
engineering  from  Pennsylvania  State 
Ccllege  with  8  years  of  experience  in 
the  various  phases  of  the  anthracite  min- 
ing industry  and  his  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Bituminous  Coal  Comm.ission. 

Since  his  appointment  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Joe  Corgan  has  continu- 
allv  taken  on  and  performed  with  the 
highcrt  degree  of  astute  leadership  many 
responsible  assignments  concerning  con- 
servation and  development  of  fuel  re- 
sources and  associated  mining  environ- 
mental problems. 

Mr.  Corgan  has.  over  the  years,  been 
responsible  for  programs  to  extinguish 
mine  fires  which  are  a  waste  of  energy 
resources  and  a  danger  to  the  public 
health  and  safety;  carried  out  vital  niin- 
i  -g  research  in  the  area  of  hydraulic 
mining  and  transportation;  gasificadon 
of  coal,  metallurgical  fuels  development, 
and  fuels  utilization  processes:  directed 
multi-million  dollar  public  works  proj- 
ects to  improve  mine  area  environm.ent— 
mine  subsidence  control,  mine  fire  con- 
trol, strip  and  surface  mine  reclamation, 
mine  waste  bank  fire  control,  abandoned 
oil  and  ga,s  well  sealing,  and  so  forth; 
and  most  recently  had  begun  extensive 
research  and  development  work  in  the 
control  of  subsidence  by  unique  new 
methods — such  as  the  single  borehole  in- 
jection system  demonstrated  at  Rock 
Springs.  Wyo. 

Mr.  Corgan  also  has  carried  out  work 
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on  various  Interior  Department  commit- 
tees and  has  been  a  principal  worker  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  prop- 
er rules,  regulations,  and  legislation  on 
mining  that  will  assure  the  Nation  the 
availability  of  essential  fossil  fuel  energy 
resources  while,  at  the  same  time,  guar- 
anteeing environmental  quality  to  those 
areas  where  the  coal  must  continue  to 
be  mined.  Joe  Corgan  is  the  kind  of  pub- 
lic servant  every  citizen  believes  should 
typify  Federal  employees — dedicated,  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable,  and  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  those  affected  by  his 
work. 

It  has  been  a  personal  and  professional 
privilege  to  have  worked  with  Joe  Corgan. 
I  know  all  in  the  Congress,  in  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  private  sector  who  have 
come  to  know  Joe  for  the  outstanding 
person  he  is  join  me  ir.  thanking  him  for 
his  exceptional  service,  and  wishing  him 
the  very  best  for  the  future. 


THE  MYTHS  OF  CONSUMER 
SAFETY  REGULATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  facing  the  Nation  is  to 
assure  continuing  protection  to  American 
consumers  as^'-inst  potentially  hazardous 
products. 

In  October  of  last  year,  the  President 
signed  legislation  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  establishing 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, an  independent  regulatory  agency 
with  comprehensive  authority  to  set 
mandatory  safety  standards  for  dan- 
gerous consumer  products.  Last  month, 
with  the  confirmation  of  four  of  five 
Commissioners,  the  Commission  com- 
menced operations  under  the  very  able 
and  forceful  leadership  of  Chairman 
Richard  O.  Simpson. 

In  this  connection,  on  June  4.  th:'  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Mr.  Joh:;  Moss,  addressed  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Conference  of  the  Com- 
merce Clearing  House  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr,  Moss,  who  was  amona  those  in  Con- 
gres.i  most  instrumental  in  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  not-rd  that  the  Com- 
mission made  it  into  this  world  "because 
of  a  new  sensitivity  V-\  Congress  to  the 
needs  of  consumers."  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  my  colleague. 

In  his  speech.  Mr.  Mos.s  debunks  six 
"myths"  which  he  believes  could  impair 
the  new  Commission's  ability  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  American  consumer  and 
achieve  the  goals  set  by  Congress, 
namely : 

The  myth  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  free  lunch.  On  the  contrary,  product 
safety  regulation  needs  to  be  fully  funded 
to  be  effective. 

The  myth  of  the  omnipotent  computer. 
Instead,  determinations  of  "unreason- 
able risk''  requires  more  than  the  me- 
chanical application  of  computerized  in- 
jury data:  often  commonsense  judgment 
v.-ill  prove  suflflcient. 

The  unfortunate  myth  of  counting  the 
bodies.  Clearly,  some  hazards  are  obvious 
and  should  be  judicially  eliminated  Irre- 
spective of  how  many  injuries  are  trace- 
able to  them. 


The  myth  of  the  nut  behind  the  lawTi- 
mov.-er.  Consumer  education,  however 
useful,  is  not  an  adequate  substitute  for 
meaningful  product  safety  standards  and 
other  regulatory  action  v.here  appropri- 
ate. 

The  myth  that  product  safety  is  ex- 
pensive. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can 
be  no  better  investment  for  American 
consumers  and  American  business. 

The  honeymoon  myth.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  we  afford  or  should  we 
tolerate  product  safety  regulation  while 
the  new  Commission  gets  organized. 

As  Mr.  Moss  observes,  if  these  "myths" 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Commission's 
decisions  "they  could  undermine  the 
purposes  of  Congi'ess  in  enacting  the  law 
and  could  result  in  disappointment  to  the 
public."  Congress  must  be  a  watchdog 
and  assure  consumers  that  by  discrimi- 
nating use  of  the  new  powers  that  it 
has  authorized,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commis.sicn  will  act  expeditiously 
to  reduce  the  abhorrent  toll  of  Ameri- 
cans injured  each  year  from  unsafe  prod- 
ucts around  the  home. 

I  commend  Mr.  Moss  on  his  insightful 
remarks  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  his  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech    by    Concressm.'^n    John    E.    Moss, 

CH.4IRMAN.    Subcommittee    on    Commerce 

AND   Finance,   Committee    on    Interstate 

AND  Foreign  Commerce,  Before  the  Con- 

scMER  Product  Safety  Conjerence 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  In  San  FYancisco 
to  talk  with  you  about  the  newest  consumer 
protection  law  passed  by  Congress — The  Con- 
sumer Product  Saiety  Act. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  a  birthdav  party.  Threa 
years  ago,  in  June  1970.  the  Nati  >nal  Com- 
mlasion  on  Produc*  Safety  forwarded  its  final 
report  recommeiidnig  enactment  cf  a  con- 
sumer product  .sjifety  act  and  the  creation 
of  an  indepedent  Consumer  Pniduct  Safetv 
Commission.  During  these  past  three  vear.-^. 
there  were  many  times  when  I  tho'.ight  there 
would  never  be  aiy  birthday  party^or  any 
birth,  for  that  matter.  You  :iee.  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  v.as  not  easy  to 
deliver.  It  took  over  5  years,  a  Presidential 
Commission,  the  eNpendiuire  of  several  mil- 
lion taxpayer-dollars  and  the  dedication  of 
many  people  both  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Pressure  from  certain  sper-ial  interet 
groups  nearly  kept  the  bill  from  beii-g  re- 
ported by  the  House  Rules  Committee.  A 
"talkathon"  by  some  of  the  conferees  with 
only  days  left  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
92nd  Congress,  seemed  to  spell  disaster  Iit 
the  House-Senate  Conference  Committee. 
And  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  an  independent  consumnr 
product  safety  Commission  v.ould  have  killed 
off  the  new  agency  and  put  its  responsibili- 
ties into  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  If  not  for  a  bi-partisan  con- 
gressional determination  that  an  Independ- 
ent regulatory  Commission  was  necessary. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  perils,  the  act 
and  the  commission  made  It  Into  this  world 
after  all.  Made  It.  I  believe,  because  of  a 
new  sensitivity  In  Congress  to  the  needs  of 
consumers. 

It  has  not  always  been  this  way.  In  1906 
for  example,  before  hearings  on  the  first  pure 
food  and  drug  bill,  a  man  wishing  to  speak 
was  asked  by  a  committee  member : 

"Whom  do  you  represent  sir?" 

"The  people,"  he  answered. 


"What  people?"  he  was  asked. 

But  before  we  all  start  patting  each  other 
on  the  back,  let  me  say  I  did  not  come  3.000 
miles  merely  to  engage  m  mutual  congratu- 
lations. Yoii  might  say  I  came  to  spoil  the 
party.  You  see.  I  came  to  warn  you,  "Prog- 
ress" can  be  a  lunny  thing  It  can  mean  a 
better  life  for  all  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion or  mostly  for  a  few.  it  can  solve  seme 
of  the  problems  of  our  Inflated,  consump- 
tion-oriented marketplace,  or  it  can  create 
brand  new  ones.  It  can  restore  s<3me  faith  in 
our  government,  or  it  can  lead  to  more  dis- 
illusionment. 

Many  Americans  actually  long  to  return  to 
the  "Horse  and  buggy  day.^ '.  The  buggy,  for 
example,  was  usually  well  coiistructed  and 
built  to  last.  There  was  no  deiitierate  "plan- 
ned obsolescence".  Few  buggies  had  to  be  re- 
called by  the  manufacturer,  and  if  some- 
thing went  wrong,  it  could  usually  be  re- 
paired by  the  friendly,  local  blacksmith  for 
a  fair  price. 

The  horse  also  liad  definite  advantages.  It 
would  usually  start,  even  on  cold  mornings. 
and  It  could  go  long  miles  on  "regular"  grass. 
No  oil  was  lu'eded.  and  the  only  additives 
were  an  occasional  apple  or  a  lump  of  sugar. 
Each  horse  offered  a  diflerent  color  style  and 
all  came  w  ith  an  automatic  fly  swatter.  There 
were  few  paved  roads  m  those  days,  but  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  a  iiorse  and  buggy 
In  downtown  New  York  City  could  average 
5.2  miles  per  hour,  while  today  an  eight 
cylinder.  300  horsepower  automobile  averages 
less  than  four  miles  per  hour. 

I  mean  the  danger  of  assuming  prog- 
ress because  there  are  some  common  myths 
around  Washington  relating  to  protect  saifety 
and  the  new  Comm;s;.ion.  wlilch  I  believe 
could  impair  its  ability  to  properly  serve  the 
American  people.  If  these  "myths"  became 
the  basis  for  t'r.e  Commlsi:o:/s  operation, 
they  could  undermine  the  purposes  of  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  ;aw  and  could  result  in 
disappointment  for  the  public.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  .\merican  pejple  need  another 
disappointment  In  their  government  at  this 
time.  The  las*,  few  weeks  in  Washington,  and 
in  Los  Anc^eles,  have  caused  enough  of  that. 

What  then  are  some  of  these  common 
myths  t'nat  rtand  between  the  Consv.mer 
Product  Safety  Commission  and  achievement 
of  the  goals  set  by  Coiifrress" 

First,  the  myih  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  r.  free  lunch.  This  myth  suggests  that 
once  a  law  is  passed  and  a  new  acenr-y  cre- 
ated it  can  effectively  perform  Its  delegated 
functions  with  minimal  funding.  An  illustra- 
tion Is  found  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
sumer Prod-^t  Safety  Act.  The  law  passed 
by  Congress  av;thorl.-cs  55  million  dollars  for 
the  first  year  of  operation.  That  figure  was 
based  on  estimates  of  the  Administration 
furnished  to  Congressional  committees.  Un- 
do;:btcdly.  the  55  million  dollar  figure  took 
Into  acco.int  the  fact  tliat  the  Commission 
wo.tld  be  taking  over  the  administration  of 
four  existing  laws,  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Act,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  the  Toy 
Safety  Act.  ar.d  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack- 
aging Act:  that  It  would  be  dealing  with  a 
sweeping  variety  of  technical  problems  rang- 
ing from  the  physical  sciences  to  chemistry, 
biology  and  mechanical  engineering,  and 
that  it  would  be  dealing  with  perhaps  10.000 
different  products 

Notwith.standing  th°  lmn;ense  scope  of  the 
Commission's  challetige.  the  Administra- 
tion's 1974  budget  did  not  seek  funding  for 
the  full  authorized  amount,  but  Instead 
sought  only  30.9  million  dollars,  a  forty- 
four  per  cent  cut,  some  24  million  dollars, 
before  the  Commission  ever  got  started. 

A  corollary  of  the  free  lunch  myth  Is  that 
the  Commission  does  not  really  need  a  large 
scientific  and  technical  staff  since  It  can 
rely  heavily  on  expertise  borrowed  from  In- 
dustry. It  Is  folly  to  think  that  the  Commis- 
sion can  borrow  expertise  without  also  bor- 
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rowing  pre-conceptlons.  That  may  be  fine 
for  the  organization  which  happens  to  have 
the  last  word  with  an  understaffed  commis- 
sion. But  If  you  happen  to  be  a  competitor 
who  does  not  have  the  luxury  of  such  access, 
the  situation  could  be  very  unfortunate  In- 
deed. The  Commission  cannot  discharge  its 
enormous  task  unless  It  has  available  to  It 
a  highly  qualified  staff  In  all  of  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  disciplines  In  which  It 
must  operate  Similarly  the  Congress  meant 
what  it  said  when  it  authorized  the  planning 
of  the  Commission's  own  research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities.  We  will  be  await- 
ing the  Commission's  definitive  plans  on  the 
nature  and  scope  of  such  facilities. 

Second,  there  is  the  myth  of  the  omnipo- 
tent computer.  This  Is  based  en  the  assump- 
tion that  the  development  of  the  computer 
has  proceeded  so  far  it  has  made  the  bureau- 
crat obsolete.  Now  there  have  been  times, 
dealing  with  such  problems  as  lead-based 
Christmas  tinsel,  flammable  fabrics  and  dan- 
gerous toys,  when  for  a  moment,  I  almost 
wished  that  might  be  true.  But,  then  when 
some  Federal  agency  has  moved  bravely  ahead 
to  protect  the  consumer — such  as  in  the  de- 
velopment of  regulations  for  passive  restraint 
systems  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration — I  have  reconsidered. 
No  machine  yet  developed  can  tell  the  con- 
sumer product  safety  commission  what  prod- 
ucts present  an  "unreasonable  risk."  And  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  the  Commission  used 
the  National  Electronic  Injury  Surveillance 
System  (NEISS)  or  any  other  system  as  the 
exclusive  basis  for  its  regulatory  decisions. 
The  National  Electronic  Injury  Surveillance 
System  i  NEISS)  which  has  been  developed  to 
compile  injury  data  from  hospitals  will  In- 
deed be  an  aid  in  determining  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  "unreasonable  risk".  But 
there  may  be  hazardous  products  which  re- 
quire action  which  never  show  up  on  a  com- 
puter printout.  The  concept  of  unreasonable 
risk  Includes  more  than  estimates  of  Injuries. 
It  includes  consideration  of  the  ability  of 
consumers  to  protect  themselves,  alternative 
products  available  and  the  potential  effec- 
tiveness of  remedial  action.  Only  five  com- 
missioners exercising  the  responsibility  dele- 
gated to  them  by  Congress  can  make  such 
decisions.  I  have  high  hopes  they  will  make 
them  well. 

Third,  Is  the  unfortunate  myth  of  count- 
lag  the  bodies.  Some  people,  who  should 
know  better,  have  suggested  that  before 
taking  regulatory  action  the  Commission 
must  know  almost  exactly  how  many  deaths 
and  Injuries  are  caused  by  a  risk  in  question. 
This  is  unfortunate  because  sometimes  by 
the  time  such  figures  are  available  It  Is  too 
late.  This  Is  one  reason  why  the  Commis- 
sion was  given  the  power  to  go  to  court  Im- 
mediately against  Imminent  hazards.  I  trust 
that  power  will  be  used  in  appropriate  cases. 

Statistics  can  help.  But  they  cannot  al- 
ways furnish  an  answer.  Often  new  prod- 
ucts Just  coming  on  to  the  market  do  not 
reflect  themselves  in  injury  statistics.  Some- 
times engineering  analysis  can  spot  an  ob- 
vious products  hazard  without  the  need  to 
await  statistics.  Some  hazards  simply  will 
not  find  their  way  Into  hospital  emergency 
rooms  or  doctors'  offices.  That  does  not  mean 
they  are  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Commission. 

Three  years  ago.  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  published  a  list  of  cate- 
gories of  products  within  which  there  existed 
unreasonable  hazards  to  constimers.  The 
Commission  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a 
highly  refined  system  of  injury-data  collec- 
tion. Nonetheless,  the  National  Conmiission 
on  Product  Safety's  enumeration  of  hazards 
continues  as  a  particularly  valid  Indication 
of  problems  in  the  marketplace  today.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  and  I  ask,  which  of  you  would 
argue  that   products  such   as   architectural 


glass,  fireworks,  floor  furnaces,  glass  bottles, 
bicycles,  vaporizers,  household  chemicals,  in- 
fant furniture,  toys,  ladders,  power  tools, 
protective  headgear,  rotary  lawnmowers,  or 
unvented  gas  heaters  could  not  be  made 
safer   with   modest   effort. 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  myth  of  the  nut  be- 
hind the  lawnmower  Some  of  you  may.  per- 
haps, have  heard  of  this  myth  before.  In  1966 
when  Congress  was  considering  the  pioneer- 
ing of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  and  Traffic 
Safety  Act.  quite  a  bit  was  heard  about  a 
related  myth.  Currently,  the  myth  of  the  nut 
behind  the  lawnmower  reflects  itself  in  the 
belief  that  the  primary  cause  of  consumer 
product  accidents  is  consumer  misuse,  and 
that  the  most  effective  way  of  reducing 
product  injuries  is  through  edu:atlonal  and 
public  relations  programs  New  I  do  not  say 
that  education  cannot  have  an  important 
impact  on  injury  reduction.  I  believe  it  can. 
But  educational  programs  designed  to  allevi- 
ate consumer  misuse  are  not  a  substitute, 
and  can  never  be  a  substitute,  for  adequate 
and  enforced  consumer  product  safety 
standards. 

Please  note  that  I  did  not  say  minimum 
standards,  or  consensus  standards.  I  referred 
to  "adequate"  safety  standards;  those  of 
sufficient  stringe.-icy  to  meet  the  Act's  man- 
date to  reduce  or  eliminate  unreasonable 
product  hazards.  Such  standards  can  be  the 
heart  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 
But  not  if  they  are  "lowest  common  denom- 
inator" standards. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  to  control  human 
psychology  to  the  extent  that  carelessness 
and  misuse  can  be  prevented  But  we  do  have 
In  this  nation  the  engineering  capability  to 
"bulld-ln-safety"  and  the  legal  authority  to 
motivate  that  capability.  One  study  of  In- 
Jury  causation  with  which  I  am  familiar  In- 
dicates that  between  thirty  and  forty  percent 
of  reported  Injuries  either  involve  the  prod- 
uct as  a  primary  or  contributing  cause.  In 
certain  product  categories,  product  causation 
appears  to  be  as  high  as  70':  . 

A  fifth  common  myth  is  that  product  safety 
is  expensive.  On  the  contrary,  In  the  long 
run,  It  Is  a  bargain.  The  myth  that  It  Is  expen- 
sive Is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  many  business 
people  actively  supported  enactment  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  They  obviously 
believe  that  product  safety  pays  off. 

The  myth  that  industry  cannot  afford  good 
product  safety  standards  Ignores  the  fact  that 
most  reasonable  safety  regulations  can  be 
cost  effective.  The  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
product  related  injuries  exceeds  5.5  billion 
dollars  each  year.  These  costs  Include  the 
medical  expenses  and  loss  of  Income  of  the 
Injured,  as  well  as  loss  of  production  and 
consuming  power  which  falls  primarily  on 
Industry. 

Those  who  suggest  that  small  business,  or 
big  business,  cannot  afford  safer  products 
also  Ignore  the  fact  that  Americans  are  now 
recovering  in  much  greater  numbers  for  In- 
Jury  caused  by  product  design  and  malfunc- 
tion. There  were  50,000  product  liability  suits 
In  1960.  There  were  500,000  In  1970— the 
insurance  industry  estimates  there  wUl  be 
1  million  product  liability  suits  by  1975. 
And  recoveries  appear  to  be  Increasing  in 
amount  as  well.  By  preventing  accidents,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  can  save  dol- 
lars for  both  consumers  and  Industry. 

Finally,  we  have  the  honeymoon  myth. 
Perhaps  because  Americans  have  always  been 
warm,  understanding  people,  there  is  a  myth 
that  holds  everyone.  Including  a  new  Federal 
agency.  Is  entitled  to  a  honeymoon.  Now 
please  don't  go  saying  that  I  oppose  the 
Institution  of  marriage.  And  I  am  not  against 
honeymoons  per  se.  But  when  It  comes  to 
consumer  safety,  there  Is  no  honeymoon. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  Commission  should 
act  without  adequate  deliberation.  And  I 
most  certainly  do  not  mean  that  any  of  the 
procedures  designed   to  Insure  fairness  and 


due  process  to  consumers  and  Industry 
should  be  shortclrculted. 

I  do  mean  that  there  was  unseemlng  lack 
of  haste  in  appointing  the  first  four  Com- 
missioners— and  there  has  been  a  further 
lack  of  haste  In  the  appointment  of  the  fifth 
Commissioner — who.  I  have  already  said, 
should  be  a  recognized  consumer  leader.  I 
trust  this  unfortunate  attitude  will  not  carry 
over  to  the  Commission  and  Its  staff.  This 
definitely  Is  no  time  for  a  "take-lt-easy" 
mentality.  It  Is  not  merely  a  desire  to  see 
efficiency  in  government  that  leads  me  to 
suggest  this.  It  Is  a  knowledge  that  30.000 
Americans  die  and  20  million  are  injured 
each  year  In  accidents  associated  with  con- 
sumer products.  Every  day  a  safety  standard, 
a  recall,  an  Imminent  hazard  suit,  or  a  public 
warning  is  delayed,  as  many  as  eighty  Ameri- 
cans may  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to  death 
and  5.000  to  product-related  Injury. 

So  It  Is  o.k.  If  the  lights  bum  late  at  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission.  And 
we'll  forgive  you  If  you  can't  meet  us  for 
lunch.  But  those  are  our  friends  and  our 
children  you  are  protecting — and  that  Is  an 
Important  Job. 

There  must  be  fairness  In  the  way  the 
Conunisslon  goes  about  Its  work.  There  must 
also  be  a  sense  of  urgency  and  of  compas- 
sion for  those  who  can  be  spared  death  and 
Injury  through  prompt  and  effective  action. 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  meet  with 
you  today.  I  hope  In  years  to  come  we  can 
gather  again  and  review  the  progress  of  a 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  that 
believed  In  Itself  and  In  Its  consumer  pro- 
tection mission — and  also  one  that  did  not 
believe  In  myths. 


IMPACT  OP  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  HEW 
BUDGET  CUTS  ON  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  near  future  the  Senate  will  take  up 
legislation  providing  for  fiscal  1974  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Much  has  been  said  about  funds  added 
in  the  House-passed  measure  to  origi- 
nal fiscal  1974  budget  requests  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  programs  administered 
by  these  Departments.  But  what  can  all 
too  easily  be  overlooked  is  the  serious 
impact  of  the  substantial  reductions  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  in 
funding  for  the  greater  part  of  these 
vital  programs. 

It  is  urgent  that  Congress  take  action 
to  reverse  the  administration's  pro- 
foundly ill-conceived  plans  to  undermine 
or  halt  critically  Important  programs — 
for  example,  in  biomedical  research,  aid 
to  health  professions  schools,  ongoing 
programs  of  college  student  aid  and  grad- 
uate research  and  training,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  school  and  community  li- 
braries, as  well  as  job  training  programs 
and  assistance  across  the  Nation, 

However,  we  cannot  begin  to  visualize 
the  extensive  regression  in  national  do- 
mestic policies  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration in  its  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  until  these  cutbacks  are  translated 
into  lost  human  resources  and  a  sudden 
halt  in  major  advances  underway  in  var- 
ious fields  of  knowledge. 

Federal  dollar  reductions  are  sharply 
expressed  in  concrete  terms  in  a  recent 
report  sent  to  me  by  the  office  of  the 
vice  president  for  State  and  Federal  re- 
lations, of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
This  report  indicates  that  some  $8  mil- 
lion in  Federal  assistance  could  be  lost 
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to  the  university  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  exclusive  of  student  financial  aid. 
The  total  reduction  could  amount  to 
about  $11  million,  as  a  result  of  a  4-year 
phaseout  of  a  research  training  program 
previously  supported  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

Budget  reductions  affecting  Federal 
assistance  to  the  university's  institute  of 
agriculture  translate  into  the  loss  of  36 
full-time  personnel  positions  in  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.  Further 
personnel  reductions  in  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  would  seriously  affect 
the  4-H  program  expansion  and  a  food 
and  nutrition  program  for  low-income 
citizens. 

Elimination  of  NIH  training  grants 
would  mean  that  about  40  percent  of 
the  graduate  students  at  the  college  of 
biological  sciences  may  lose  financial 
support. 

Substantial  losses  in  training  and  re- 
search grants  to  the  school  of  dentistry 
include  financial  support  for  over  13 
faculty  positions. 

Extensive  reductions  of  Federal  as- 
sistance applied  to  the  college  of  educa- 
tion would  seriously  threaten  what  is 
probably  the  strongest  graduate  program 
in  child  development  in  the  Nation.  The 
school  psychology  training  program — 
put  forward  as  a  "showcase"  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health — could 
lose  70  percent  of  its  budget. 

A  projected  loss  of  over  $1  million  in 
training  fimds  for  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  means  that  the  college  would  lose 
support  for  approximately  65  trainees 
and  15  faculty. 

However,  the  medical  school  would  be 
the  most  seriously  affected  unit  of  the 
university  under  Nixon  administration 
budget  r&duction  recommendations.  Ter- 
mination of  NIH  training  grants  and 
other  training  projects  could  mean  a  loss 
of  $4  million  over  a  4-year  phaseout 
period. 

On  top  of  this,  the  administration 
has  continued  to  fail  to  honor  its  earlier 
promise  to  the  university  to  provide  es- 
sential support  for  the  construction  of 
educational  facilities,  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  university  had  eai'lier  re- 
sponded affirmatively  to  administration 
requests  to  increase  medical  and  dental 
school  enrollments.  Last  year,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  fully 
concurred  with  my  urgent  request  that 
funds  be  designated  for  the  long-over- 
due fulfillment  of  this  commitment — un- 
der which  the  Federal  Government  would 
assume  about  40  percent  of  a  total  proj- 
ect cost  of  $33.1  million,  designated  as 
unit  B  C  of  the  health  sciences  capital 
expansion  program,  and  provide  further 
assistance  for  additional  facilities  re- 
quired at  the  Mayo  Medical  School  in 
Rochester,  Minn.  Subsequent  to  approval 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  however, 
this  Labor-HEW  appropriations  measure 
was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

In  1970,  the  administration  asked  for 
an  increase  in  medical  students,  and  the 
university  added  60  students  to  its  en- 
tering class.  It  has  sustained  that  in- 
crease in  subsequent  years,  accounting 
for  14  percent  of  the  total  national  in- 
crease in  all  the  medical  schools  in  the 
Nation. 


Administration  proposals  to  cut  back 
nursing  research  and  capitation  grant 
support  would  terminate  the  entire  re- 
search program  at  the  school  of  nursing, 
and  would  necessitate  a  curtailment  in 
enrollment  only  a  short  time  after  Fed- 
eral funds  were  awarded  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  enrollment.  The  illogic  of 
this  reversal  in  the  administration's  poli- 
cies is  simply  incredible. 

Moreover,  it  is  projected  that  the 
school  of  public  heaUh,  1  of  only  18 
such  schools  in  the  Nation,  would  lose 
almost  $1.5  million  under  the  proposed 
fiscal  1974  budget.  The  school  would  face 
drastic  cutbacks,  including  the  elimina- 
tion of  three-fifths  of  its  faculty  posi- 
tions. In  addition,  capitation  grant  re- 
ductions faced  by  the  college  of  veter- 
inary medicine  would  result  in  the  loss 
of  22  faculty  positions. 

Such  losses  can  have  a  disastrous  im- 
pact not  only  upon  health  sciences  pro- 
fessional resources,  but  also  upon  health 
care  deliverj'  programs,  both  of  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire 
upper  Midwest.  For  example,  the  north- 
lands  regional  medical  program,  of  vital 
importance  to  physician -shortage  rural 
areas  in  Minnesota,  and  designed  to  im- 
prove the  health  care  of  persons  threat- 
ened by  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
related  diseases,  will  be  completely  elim- 
inated in  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
1974.  And  university  programs  to  pro- 
vide new  careers  in  the  health  care 
field — urology  assistants,  and  radiology 
technology,  respiratory  therapy,  and 
community  health  work — are  seriously 
threatened. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  impact  upon  people  and  concrete 
programs  at  one  major  university  serv- 
ing an  important  region  of  our  Nation, 
of  sweeping  cutbacks  in  education  and 
health  care  and  research  assistance 
funds,  which  will  go  into  efifect  unless 
Congress  acts  decisively  to  correct  the 
priorities  in  the  administration's  budget 
for  fiscal  1974. 1  strongly  urge  the  Senate 
to  give  sharp  attention  to  such  harsh 
realities  when  it  deliberates  legislation 
on  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  alleged  threat  of  yet  an- 
other Presidential  veto  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation must  not  be  permitted  to  be  the 
final  determinant  of  action  by  the  legis- 
lative branch.  The  time  has  come  to  firm- 
ly and  responsibly  assert  the  powers  of 
Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 


THE  RESEARCH  ON  AGING  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
decades,  improved  nutrition  and  im- 
proved medical  services  have  dramatical- 
ly extended  the  average  life  expectancy 
of  Americans.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  are,  today,  over  20  million 
Americans  age  65  and  over.  This  consti- 
tutes an  almost  sevenfold  increase  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  In  addition,  the 
over-65  segment  of  our  population  is 
growing  almost  twice  as  fast  as  is  the 
rest  of  our  society. 

In   1962,   the  Congress  responded  to 


this  situation  by  creating  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment containing  the  Center  for  Ge- 
rontological Research  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  Institute  conducts  research 
into  the  developmental  process  as  it  af- 
fects all  age  groups  within  our  society. 
Unfortunately,  only  approximately  11 
percent  of  the  budget  of  NICHD  has  been 
devoted  to  studying  the  aging  process  in 
the  upper  age  ranges.  On  the  contrary, 
approximately  58  percent  of  the  budget 
has  been  devoted  to  the  activities  in  the 
field  of  child  health  while  an  additional 
31  percent  has  gone  into  various  aspects 
of  population  research. 

TMs  unfortunate  distribution  of  re- 
sources served  to  motivate  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging's  deliberations  ^v^th  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
National  Institute  on  Aging.  In  addition 
to  granting  a  greater  degree  of  visibility 
and  momentum  to  research  in  the  field 
of  the  aging  process,  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  institute  should  serve  to 
bring  together  the  presently  diffused  and 
fragmented  research  efforts  which  are 
presently  scattered  among  a  variety  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

It  is  our  desire,  in  the  creation  of  the 
Institute  on  Aging,  to  produce  a  coherent 
and  coordinated  research  program  that 
is  capable  of  systematically  unlocking 
the  secrets  of  the  aging  process.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
subcommittee  did  not  envision  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  as  an  agency 
that  would  overlap  or  compete  with  ex- 
isting institutes  within  NIH.  We  expect 
that  the  new  institute  will  primarily  con- 
cern itself  with  the  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral aspects  of  the  aging  process, 
rather  than  undertake  the  indepth  re- 
search into  various  chronic  diseases,  and 
so  forth,  which  tend  to  afflict  the  aging. 

in  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  throughout  my  career  in  pub- 
lic service,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  way  our  governmental  system, 
on  all  levels,  delivers  services.  A  nation 
that  can  put  men  on  the  moon  and  ex- 
plore the  far  reaches  of  space,  that  can 
conduct  medical  and  scientific  research 
on  a  scale  and  in  depths  unequaled  in 
history,  is  the  same  Nation  that  is  often 
plagued  by  the  unbelievable  inability  to 
render  coherent  and  comprehensive 
services  to  people  in  need  of  them. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  seeks,  on  a  broader  scale,  to  re- 
solve some  of  the  problems  we  are  al- 
luding to  in  this  bill.  My  proposal  to  cre- 
ate an  Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
(S.  723)  passed  the  Senate  on  May  15, 
1973,  by  a  79-to-15  vote.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  conduct  research  on  the  tech- 
niques of  delivering  health  care  services 
so  that  our  citizens  can  benefit  from  the 
truly  remarkable  work  being  done  at 
public  and  private  research  centers 
throughout  our  Nation. 

The  substantive  breakthroughs 
achieved  at  NIH  and  similar  research 
centers  cannot  begin  to  benefit  the 
American  people  until  that  data  "filters 
down"  to  the  operating  level  of  the  health 
care  delivery  system.  In  addition,  such 
benefits  are  denied  to  many  Americans 
because  our  presently  inefficient  delivery 
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procedures  result  in  prohibitively  high 
costs  for  medical  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  provisions  contained  in  S.  775, 
because  I  believe  that  the  health  and 
welfare  of  millions  of  older  Americans 
will  be.  over  a  period  of  time,  substanti- 
ally improved  as  a  result  of  the  research 
conducted  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
prompt  and  favorable  action  to  this  Im- 
portant legislation. 


REDUCTION  IN  NARCOTICS 
TREATMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  unbe- 
krown.st  to  m?ny,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  mado  Important  changes  in  its 
api-'roach  toward  drug  abuse.  Efforts  to 
enforce  existing  drug  laws  luive  been  In- 
croased  while,  regrettably,  programs  for 
niircotics  prevention  and  education  are 
row  receiving  less  empha.sis  and  funding. 
These  recent  modifications  in  our  drug 
policies  were  discussed  in  a  New  York 
Times  article  of  July  5  entitled  "United 
States  Cutting  Narcotics  Ti-eatment 
Programs."  I  think  this  piece  informa- 
tive and  worthy  of  attention. 

One  key  way  in  which  the  administra- 
tion is  trj'ing  to  improve  enforcement, 
the  Times  points  out,  involves  the  recent 
centralization  of  all  drug  enforcement 
authority  in  a  new  Justice  Department 
agency  called  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration— 

The  cousolldatior.  was  primarily  deslgr.ed 
to  end  bureaucratic  feuding  between  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs, 

An  increase  of  $23.7  million  has  been 
budgeted  for  drug  enforcement  by  the 
administration  for  the  1974  fi.scal  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Times  article 
points  out.  the  administration  contem- 
plates a  reduction  of  $27.52  million  in  the 
overall  Fcder.il  budget  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  and  the  "termi- 
nation or  .sharp  reduction"  in  budgets  of 
treatment  programs  sponsored  by  Cabi- 
net agencies.  It  is  fui-ther  reported  th.^t — 

The  White  House  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  has  begun  to  trim 
Its  manpower  rolls  in  preparation  for  n  com- 
plete phase  out  by  the  end  of  1974  .  .  .  the 
agency  was  set  up  in  1971  to  coordinate  anti- 
drug programs  and  especially  efTorts  agaln.^^t 
heroin,  which  President  Nixon  lias  labelled 
"public  enemy  nimiijer  one." 

The  administration's  decreased  inter- 
est in  these  programs  is  evident. 

I  appreciate  the  need  for  stronger  law 
enforcement  efforts:  I  regret,  however, 
that  these  new  eff  jits  are  bein-.^  provided 
at  the  expense  of  other  e.ssentiil  drug 
programs.  This  approach  represents  a 
return  to  the  backward  attitude  that  sees 
drug  use  as  a  crime  rather  than  a  dis- 
ease. There  can  be  no  real  solution  to  the 
drug  problem  that  does  not  include 
strong  efforts  at  education  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  July  5 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Tijnes  entitled 
"United  States  Cutting  Narcotics  Treat- 
ment Programs"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  Cutting  Narcotics  Treatment 
Programs 

Washington.  July  4. — The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  Instituted  changes  in  its 
anti-drug  programs,  with  Increased  emphasis 
on  domestic  and  foreign  enforcement  efforts 
and  less  emphasis  on  prevention  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

One  of  the  changes — consolidation  of  all 
drug  enforcement  authority  within  a  new 
Justice  Department  agency  called  the  Drug 
Eliiforcement  Administration — became  effec- 
tive Sunday. 

John  Ries  Bartels,  Jr..  former  deputy  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Narcotics  Intelligence,  who  was  named 
Friday  as  acting  admini.strator  of  the  new 
agency,  said  the  consolidation  was  primarily 
designed  to  end  bureaucratic  feuding  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
They  are  the  nation's  two  largest  drug  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Other  Administration  changes  Include  the 
followli-.g: 

A  reduction  of  $27.52-million  in  the  over- 
all Federal  budget  for  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation programs,  from  S555.3-mlllion  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  ended  Saturday  to  ,$527.8- 
million  for  the  1974  fiscal  year,  which  began 
Sunday. 

An  increase  of  $28.7-mllllon  In  the  amount 
budgeted  for  enforcement,  from  $228.3-mil- 
llon  In  the  1973  fiscal  year  to  $257-minion 
for  the  1974  fiscal  year. 

Termination  or  sharp  reduction  in  budgets 
of  srme  rehabilitation  and  treatment  pro- 
gram-; spo:-.sored  by  Cabinet  agencies.  Th^e 
also  has  been  a  reduction  In  the  number  of 
Feder.ll  agencies  providing  such  programs. 

Shifting  the  leadership  of  the  Cabinet 
C..nimittee  on  International  Drug  Control 
from  the  White  House  staff  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  This  signals  that  diplomatic 
priority  is  to  be  given  to  efforts  to  stem  the 
flow  o;  illicit  drugs  into  the  United  States 
from  abroad.  The  committee's  budget  has 
been  substantially  Increased  In  recent  years. 

The  devising  by  the  Dep.irtment  of  State 
of  specific  plans  for  curbing  the  flow  of  drugs 
Into  the  United  States  from  60  key  foreign 
sources. 

recommendations  ignored 

The  consolidation  of  Federal  enforcement 
elTorts  has  been  recoiimieuded  on  numerous 
oCt;a.sions  beginning  with  the  HoJvcr  Com- 
mission In  1040.  In.stead,  the  Qj-.ernment 
added  enforcement  agencies. 

The  prDblems  of  jurisdictional  disputes 
and  unhealthy  comijctition  cited  by  some  re- 
ports, such  as  that  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  have  led  to  often  vocal  hostility  be- 
tween the  agencies  and,  critics  say.  reduced 
the  efficiency  of  enforcement  efTorts. 

?.Ierrtbers  of  the  same  agency  have  conduct- 
ed simultaneous  raids  on  the  same  targets 
with  unfcrtunate  consequences. 

An  eight-week  Investigation  by  The  New 
York  Times  disclosed  that  raids  against  Inno- 
cent people,  involving  threats  and  abusive 
lanniage  by  Federal  narcotics  officers,  were 
common. 

Part  of  the  problem  apparently  stemmed 
from  inadequate  training. 

Justice  Department  officials  in  Washington 
sp.id  that  many  narcotics  agents  had  little 
law  enforcement  experience  and  went  to  the 
agencies  right  out  of  college.  The  average 
ags  of  narcotics  bureau  agents  is  about  25. 

'Iha  bureau  operates  the  National  Training 
In.stiiute.  for  narcotics  agents.  It  provides 
eight  weeks  of  framing  on  searches,  .seizures 
and  constitutional  rights,  but  attendance  is 
not  required.  Many  officers  involved  in  mis- 
taken raids  have  not  taken  the  training. 

Federal   officials   have   said   that   a   review 


of  training  procedures  and  requirements  Is 
under  way  althotigh  no  Immediate  changes 
are  planned. 

narcotics  chief  out 

John  F.  IngersoU,  director  of  the  narcotics 
bureau,  quit  Friday  after  being  passed  over 
as  a  candidate  to  head  the  new  agency.  He 
said  he  had  been  forced  out  because  he 
would  not  bow  to  White  House  pressures. 
Associates  later  described  those  pressures 
as  efTorts  to  Influence  administrative  and 
personnel  decisions. 

One  associate  of  Mr.  IngersoU  said  that 
two  key  personnel  people  had  been  replaced 
at  the  behest  of  the  White  House.  Another 
associate  said  that  two  new  enforcement 
and  Intelligence  agencies  set  up  during  the 
last  18  months  had  been  given  duties  lc"entl- 
cal  to  thoie  of  the  narcotics  bureau.  He 
would  not  identify  the  two.  Mr.  IngersoU  was 
unavailable  for  comment. 

There  has  been  furthe-  consolidation  of 
treatment    and    rehabilitation    progr.ims. 

The  White  House  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  has  begu..  to  trim  its 
manpower  rolls  in  preparation  for  a  complete 
phase-out  by  the  end  of  1974.  This  was  m:in- 
dated  by  Congress.  The  agency  was  set  up  in 
1971  to  coordinate  antidrug  programs  and 
especially  efforts  against  heroin,  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  had  labeled  "public  enemy  num- 
ber one." 

There  are  currently  seven  cabinet  agencies 
with  prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
compared  with  14  two  years  ago.  Current 
budget  plans  call  for  further  reductions  to 
four  agencies  by  the  end  of  1974.  Then  only 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare — which  will  be  at  the  hub  of  activi- 
ties— and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  will  continue  to  provide  those 
programs. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  sources 
said  that  H.E.W.  would  receive  about  75  per 
cent  of  all  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
funds  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  the  small- 
e.5t  amount. 

PUBLIC    SERVICE    ADS    SCORED 

An  O.M.B.  sotirce  also  said  that  many  of 
the  antidrug  public  service  advertisements 
would  be  abandoned  and  no  new  ones  would 
be  produced  this  year  "becau=e  v.-e  have 
learned  that  th^ir  effect  has  beeti  neutral  at 
best."  The  official  said  there  would  riso  be 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  federally  spon- 
sored antidrug  counselors  in  public  schools. 

An  O.M.B.  official  said  the  Governme.':t 
would  shift  its  focus  from  the  eradication 
program  for  drug-prrducing  crops.  wMch  was 
initiated  two  years  ago,  to  beefing  up  f:  re'gn 
lav,'  enforcement  and  intelligence  canabiii- 
ties 

The  official  said  the  eradication  program 
had  been  "oversold  and  did  not  solve  the 
problem."  "All  it  did  was  buy  time  and  tem- 
porarily  disrupt    trafficking,"   he   said. 

The  official  said  that  .S61 -million  would  be 
provided  for  the  stepped-up  enforcement 
efforts  abroad  and  that  the  State  Depar'ment 
had  outlined  specific  plans  for  60  countries 
that  are  ma.ior  sources  of  Illicit  drugs  smug- 
gled Into  the  United  States. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  KENNETH 
E.  BeLIEU 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  him  and  relevant 
documents  on  the  retirement  of  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Kenneth  E. 
BeLieu. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Statement    by    Senator    John  C.    Stennis 

Upon  the   Occasion  of  the  Retirement 

OF     Under       Secretary     of  the     Army 
Kenneth  E.  BeLieu 

Mr.  President,  on  June  29,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  .Arnay  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  retired. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  Ken 
through  the  years  appreciate  his  many  fine 
qualities.  In  public  service,  as  well  as  In  any 
other  field  of  endeavor  all  questions  finally 
come  down  to  the  character  and  Integrity  of 
the  person  involved.  In  this  respect  the  score 
of  Ken  BeLieu  is  of  the  highest.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  has  served  the  Army 
and  th\is  the  nation  with  more  honor  and 
loyalty. 

I  wish  to  Ken  and  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Markle,  and  to  their  son.  Chris,  every  success 
and  happiness  now  and  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  add  to  my  statement  the  citation  of  the 
Medal  For  Distinguished  Public  Service  (First 
Bronze  Palm),  the  letter  to  Ken  from  the 
President  accepting  with  regret  his  resigna- 
tion, the  address  of  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Howard  H.  Callaway,  and  the  remarks  in  re- 
sponse by  Ker.  BeLieu,  all  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  on  June  29,  1973. 


To  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu 
In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service 
to  tlie  Department  of  Defense  and  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation  in  positions  of  great 
responsibility  covering  a  period  of  almost 
33  years. 

His  accomplishments  are  legion.  As  a  pro- 
fessional soldier  he  served  his  country  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy,  In  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  and  in  Korea,  where  he  received  a  dis- 
ablii.g  wound.  After  retirement  from  the 
Army  in  1955.  he  continued  to  support  a 
strong  National  defense  as  a  professional  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. From  there  he  was  appointed  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  later  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  In  January  1969,  Ken  became  the 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
gressional Relations.  His  selection  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army  In  1971  was  the  cap- 
stone of  a  unique  career  of  public  service.  Pew 
Americans  have  given  more  to  their  country. 
Fewer  still  have  achieved  such  enviable  es- 
teem as  a  citizen-soldier  In  the  tine'^t  tradi- 
tion of  selfless  service.  I  ana  pleased  to  pre- 
sent the  Department  of  Defense  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Public  Service  (Fir^t  Bronze 
Palm)  to  Ken  along  with  my  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  and  happiness. 

W.  P.  Clements,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acting) . 

June  29,  1973. 


The  Western  Wiiixr  Ho"se. 

San  Clemente,  June  29. 1973. 
Hon.  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu, 
Undrr  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
W'^.shingtQii,  D.C. 

DiAR  Ken:  Your  letter  of  May  31  has  come 
to  my  attention.  I  will,  of  course,  abide  by 
your  wishes  and  accept  your  resignation  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Armv,  effective 
June  29,  1973,  I  do  so,  however,  with  the 
deepe.;t  repret. 

President  Elsenhower  once  wro'e.  "Of  all 
the  nations  of  today  the  future  will  say  that 
there  were  two  kinds;  those  that  were  In- 
telligent, courageous,  decisive  and  tireless 
In  their  support  of  high  principle — and  those 
that  disappeared  from  the  earth.  Tlie  true 
patriots  of  today  are  those  who  are  giving 
tlieir  best  to  assure  that  our  own  country 
'■v:n  alwavs  be  fonnd  in  the  firs*  of  thee  two 
categories,"  You  are  one  of  those  patriots, 
having  served  America  with  the  highest  dis- 
tinction both  In  time  of  war  and  during  our 
untiring  quest  for  a  lasting  peace. 

You  have  served  in  the  three  branches  of 
the  Federal  goveri-.ment,  and  in  each  suc- 
cessive position  you  have  Justly  won  the 
en.durlng  admiration  and  respect  of  your 
colleagues.  More  Importantly,  your  participa- 
tion in  goverr.ment  has  always  been  founded 


on  the  principle  that  service  to  our  country 
Is,  as  you  yourself  have  WTltten,  the  highest 
calling  for  every  American. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  Immense  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  have  you  as  a  key  member  of 
the  Administration  team,  both  here  In  the 
White  House  and,  since  September  of  1971, 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you  for  your  many  contributions 
to  our  Nation,  and  as  you  retire  from  public 
life,  you  may  be  assured  you  take  with  you 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  all  you  have  done 
and  my  warmest  good  wishes  for  every  hap- 
piness In  the  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Address  by  Honorable  Howard  H.  Callaway, 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  at  the  Retire- 
ment Review  for  Honorable  Kenneth  E. 
BeLieu,   Under   Secretary   of   the   Army, 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  June  29,  1973 
We  are  privileged  today  to  honor  a  great 
American,  The  Army  has  been  privileged  on 
many  occf.sio'.:s  to  honor  great  men,  but  to- 
day Is  something  very  unique.  Seldom  In  our 
history  has  a  man  performed  for  his  nation 
with  distiiiction  as  has  Ken  BeLieu. 

As  you  have  heard.  Ken  served  as  a  combat 
officer  with  distinction  In  World  War  II.  He 
served  again  as  a  combat  officer  with  distinc- 
tion In  the  Korean  War,  during  which  he  lost 
his  left  leg  below  the  knee.  Undaunted,  he 
continued  to  serve  the  military,  again  with 
distinction,  as  Executive  Officer  to  two  differ- 
ent Secretaries  of  the  Army.  After  this 
as-signment,  he  retired  from  the  Army  as  a 
Colonel, 

Never  being  able  to  really  retire,  he  began  a 
new  career.  He  tirst  served  with  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  a  member  of 
that  Staff,  again  with  distinction.  He  then 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  again 
with  distinction. 

Ke  next  served  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Congressional  Relations, 

And  he  has  served  for  the  last  two  years 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  again  with 
great  distinction. 

It  Is  sad.  Ken,  to  say  good-bye;  but  you 
have  a  habit  of  never  saying  good-bye — we 
have  said  good-bye  to  you  so  many  times, 
and  you  keep  coming  back.  We  don't  know 
where  you  will  come  back  this  time,  but  we 
wJU  welcome  you  when  you  do.  W'e  know  one 
thing — you  wUl  still  be  serving  your  coun- 
try, no  matter  what  you  are  doing. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Ken  BeLieu  for  the 
personal  efforts  he  has  made  to  make  my 
.1ob  more  T?!cTsant  and  more  helpful  to  the 
Army,  He  has  been  a  great  man  to  work  with, 
and  we  will  all  miss  him.  But  I  think  the 
-Army  is  most  grateful  to  Ken  BeLieu  for 
setting  a  challenge  that  we  in  the  Army  must 
fulfill  and  live  up  to  in  the  days  ahead.  The 
Army  has  a  ''reater  challenge  today  than 
perhaps  ever  before  In  its  history.  At  least 
it  is  a  different  cliallenge.  We  have  never 
before  been  asked  to  man  a  strong  Army 
capable  of  global  missions  without  any  kind 
of  draft — w  ith  a  volunteer  Army.  And  today 
we  are  a  major  part  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
with  strong  commitments  in  Europe  and  In 
Asia,  and.  as  you  know,  with  a  volunteer 
force.  It  Is  going  to  be  difficult  to  live  up  to 
the  challenge  that  we  have,  but  Ken  BeLieu 
has  set  the  course.  Ken  has  Insisted  that  as 
we  go  forward  in  this  new  Army,  by  Insl-sting 
on  quality  accessions;  by  insisting  that  the 
young  men  and  women  who  come  In  the 
Army  today  are  the  best  of  America;  by 
insisting  that  they  are  truly  representative  of 
all  America,  of  ail  walks  of  life,  of  all  eco- 
nomic levels,  of  all  ethnic  groups;  and  by 
Insisting  that  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Army  today  are  mature  adults  and  they 
should  be  treated  as  such,  without  harass- 
ment. 
TTie  Army  has  a  vital  mission  to  fulfill,  a 


mission  that  would  be  accomplished  by  a 
disciplined  Army  and  by  an  Army  that  Is  by 
no  means  a  permissive  Army — Ken  BeLieu 
would  not  allow  that.  This  must  be  a  mission 
oriented  Army  where  we  treat  each  one  alike, 
each  person  as  a  soldier,  each  soldier  Judged 
only  by  how  well  he  does  his  Job, 

That  Is  the  legacy  that  Ken  BeLieu  has 
left  to  us.  That  Is  the  challenge  that  he  has 
left  to  us.  And  just  as  Ken  BeLieu  has  gone 
from  one  mission  to  another,  each  better 
than  the  one  before.  Ken,  we  are  going  to 
use  your  example  to  Insphe  us  during  the 
davs  ahead. 


Speech  by  Honorable  Kenneth  E  BeLieu, 
Under  Secretary  of  ihe  Army,  on  the 
Occasion  of  His  Retirement,  Port  Myer, 
Va,,  June  2:^.  1973 

Secretary  Clements.  Secretary  Callaway, 
Admiral  Moorer.  dear  friends  all,  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  The  Old  Guard.  I  want 
to  comin.end  the  troops  for  their  fine  ap- 
pearance, I  have  been  privileged  to  observe 
The  Old  Guard  and  the  bat. a  valk  these  hal- 
lowed grounds  .more  years  than  I  care  to 
count,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  their  pres- 
ence here  today.  They  are  always  a  source 
of  pride  to  me  and  to  our  Army. 

Secretary  Callaway  has  talketj  about  a 
higher  calling.  I  guess  there  is  no  discharge 
from  the  American  Army.  There  li  retire- 
ment: but  the  Army  never  leaves  yon  and 
you  never  leave  the  Army. 

It  seen^s  but  a  short  twenty-one  months 
ago  that  in  the  old  office  of  the  Army  Chief 
of  StaiT,  which  in  earlier  days  \'  as  at  tlie  hub 
of  the  area  now*  occupied  by  the  Dep.^rtment 
of  Defense,  as  had  been  my  privilege  before 
as  a  Seccnd  Lieutenant,  I  ra:,^ed  my  right 
hand  and  pledged  trtte  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  again — this  time  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Ar.d  I  did  so 
with  deep  pride  and  humility,  because  I  con- 
■^idered  myself  t,i  be  among  the  mos*  fortu- 
nate of  men.  I  !:ad  been  given  a  second  op- 
portuiiity  to  serve  the  Army.  And  on  that 
o.'casion.  so  memorable  to  nie,  I  couldn't 
help  but  liken  it  to  return  to  the  old  neigh- 
borhood of  one's  childhood  and.  from  a  dis- 
tance, ob.erving  the  eld  home.  It  looked  a 
bit  worn.  The  paint  was  peeling  in  spots 
and  a  fe«-  sh.ingles  v.ere  awry  as  the  result 
of  some  .storms;  btit  v.hen  you  put  your 
hand  on  the  door  latch,  you  knew  that  the 
pillars  atid  the  foundation  were  as  sound  as 
rl:e  original  oak  .'ind.  once  inside.  I  found 
tli.-it  the  basic  principles  which  have  sus- 
tained this  great  Ir.stitution — tlie  United 
States  Army— from  the  beginning  remained 
upchaiised,  Btit  also  there  were  'he  un- 
ple.asant  realities  of  those  days.  The  .'^rmy 
was  having  some  trouble.  It  uas  not  threat- 
ened with  defeat  rn  the  battlefield;  but 
U  staggered  from  the  more  subtle  effects  of 
eroding  public  confidence,  I  was  no:  so  much 
concerned  with  the  relative  few  who  didn't 
like  our  country's  uniform;  but  becau':e  the 
Ar.ny's  life  litie  is  the  .American  people,  I 
was  deeply  concerned  about  the  number  of 
Americans  who,  by  their  silence  or  seeming 
detachmetit.  were  not  forthcoming  with  the 
v.holehearted  support  our  soldiers  deserved. 
I  recall  the  late  thirties,  when  I  first 
donned  the  uniform  of  an  infantryman,  that 
the  combination  of  national  priorities  and 
public  apathy  had  resulted  in  a  small  and 
ill-equipped  .^rmy.  which  was  then  a  lesser 
honored  component  of  our  society.  In  those 
davs.  however,  the  clear  and  pre,sent  danger 
em.^natine  from  Hitler's  Germany  was  mov- 
ine  us  from  isolationism  to  involvement  atid 
the  same  old  historic  Army  was  once  again 
recognized  by  the  public  as  a  necessary  na- 
tional institution.  While  all  Americans  did 
not  rally  behind  our  commitment  in  Korea, 
the  Army  emerged  generally  unscathed  and 
holding  Its  own.  For  many  reasons,  some 
within  our  control  but  most  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  military.  Vietnam  saw  the  waning 
of  public  suppwart.  We  are  still  feeling  the  re- 
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suit,  and  the  recovery  Is  likely  to  be  slow 
and  p-ilnful  Our  resolve  as  a  People  was 
and  s'Ul  Is  being  severely  tested. 

Challenges  emerged  regarding  the  very 
basis  of  maintaining  an  Army.  Once  more  It 
was  clear  that  we  needed  to  reafflrm  that  our 
Army  Is  Indispensable  to  the  survival  of  our 
country.  Through  words  and  thoughts,  many 
unspoken,  Americana  again,  as  they  have 
after  every  conflict,  were  beginning  to  ask 
the  question,  "Do  we  need  an  Army?" 

And  so,  as  I  became  reacqualnted  with  the 
Army,  both  In  the  Pentagon  and  by  visits  to 
far-flung  outposts,  and  saw  and  knew  again 
the  soldier's  heart,  I  became  convinced  of  the 
need  to  remind  both  the  doubters  and  the 
indifferent  of  the  lessons  of  history.  It  Is 
difficult  for  a  free  society,  preoccupied  with 
a  good  life,  to  recognize  and  properly  assess 
external  threats  and  to  remain  prepared.  Yet 
the  facts  are,  despite  our  previous  Isola- 
tionism and  our  desire  for  peace,  we  have 
been  Involved  In  nine  major  wars  and  more 
than  one  hundred  campaigns  and  expedi- 
tions In  the  196  years  of  our  existence.  Will 
Durant  wrote:  "In  the  last  3.400  years  of 
recorded  history,  only  268  of  them  have  seen 
no  war." 

Now.  I  am  not  asserting  that  wars  are 
Inevitable.  I  pray  such  Is  not  the  case.  But 
no  one  In  America  or  In  the  world  can  be 
certain  thtrt  our  nation  has  seen  the  last  of 
war.  Our  history  teaches  another  lesson: 
When  wars  have  occurred,  we  Americans  have 
Invariably  been  caught  unprepared. 

The  United  States  Army  has  carried  the 
main  burden  In  these  conflicts,  regardless  of 
the  state  of  readiness  at  the  time  the  wars 
began.  Many  people  say  today  that  a  major 
conflict  Is  unthinkable  due  to  modern  nuclear 
weapons  and  It  should  be.  But  I  submit  that 
what  has  caused  wars  Is  not  so  much  the  state 
of  military  technology,  but  rather  the  state 
of  mind  of  human  beings.  The  Imperfect 
nature  of  mortal  man  Is  the  problem.  Rivalry 
and  strife  will  still  cause  man  to  fight  even 
though  the  fear  of  nuclear  holocaust  may 
cause  him  to  try  to  limit  his  objectives.  Just 
look  at  the  world  around  us.  Human  weak- 
ness, tyranny,  anarchy  always  will  pose 
threats  to  a  free  society.  If  history  proves 
ansrthlng,  this  Is  clear. 

The  highest  mission  of  the  Army  Is  to  deter 
war.  To  do  so  it  has  to  be  a  combat-ready 
Army.  We  can  only  conclude  that  the  United 
States  needs  a  combat-ready  Army  sufficient 
to  meet  Its  tasks.  It  has  to  be  professionally 
competent — an  Army  with  the  highest  state 
of  morale,  discipline,  and  moral  fiber.  Our 
commitment  to  an  all-volunteer  force  places 
that  kind  of  a  premium  on  quality. 

If  our  Army  is  to  have  Its  rightful  place 
of  trust  and  esteem,  we  must  regain  and 
keep  public  understanding  and  support.  We 
cannot  attract  the  high  quality  soldier  Amer- 
ica needs  without  It.  The  single  greatest  con- 
tribution all  of  us  can  make  Is  to  act  as 
visible,  vocal,  and  affirmative  spokesmen  for 
all  ranks.  The  Army  and  all  of  our  military 
forces  have  enough  critics.  They  need  more 
consistent  advocates.  They  need  men  and 
women  who  are  Informed;  who  take  obvious 
pride  In  what  the  Army  has  been,  is,  and  ever 
wUl  be.  They  need  men  and  women  who 
seize  every  opportunity  to  affirm  this  to 
soldiers  and  especially  to  the  public. 

Most  of  us  are  not  called  on  to  shoulder  a 
rifle,  but  we  can  shoulder  the  responsibility 
of  supporting  the  man  who  does.  Those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  pass 
through  their  ranks,  along  with  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  must  take  up  the  soldier's 
banner,  evangelize  hU  virtues,  and  support 
his  cause.  I  emphasize  the  need  for  affirming 
the  Army's  quality  and  essentiality  In  posi- 
tive rather  than  defensive  terms.  Like  all 
segments  of  American  society  we  have  had 
and  win  have  our  share  of  those  who  choose 
the  easier  wrong  rather  than  the  harder  right. 
But  judged  in  perspective,  the  Army's  record 


of  competence  and  Integrity  compares  most 
favorably  with  that  of  the  society  from  which 
It  Is  drawn.  And  It  Is  axiomatic  that  soldiers 
must  do  their  Jobs  under  unique  handicaps, 
pressures,  and  dangers.  Our  actions  and  our 
words  should  reflect  this. 

We  lose  credibility  If  we  are  not  candid 
as  to  our  problems  and  our  faults.  But  I 
think  It  Is  also  equally  axiomatic  that  we  lose 
even  more  credibility,  Internally  and  ex- 
ternally, and  do  a  great  disservice  to  our 
nation  If  in  an  effort  to  be  candid,  we  over- 
stress  shortcomings  and  fall  to  put  them  In 
context.  Thus,  the  only  honest  and  effective 
platform  on  which  our  spokesmen  can  stand 
Is  one  which  admits  the  problems  and  short- 
comings but  puts  them  in  the  context  of  a 
large  organization  which  historically  has  been 
made  up  of  dedicated  Americans. 

To  those  who  wear  the  Army  green,  I  say 
we  cannot  wait  for  everybody  to  tell  us. 
We  must  daily  renew  our  own  sense  of  pur- 
pose, pride,  and  confidence.  We  must  always, 
as  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  earn  our 
country's  respect.  As  a  minimum,  the  result 
will  be  a  retreat  from  emotional  bias  and 
stereotyped  cheap  shots  at  the  military  and 
inevitably  a  welling  of  support  from  those 
who  want  to  have  faith  and  pride  In  our 
military  and  are  longing  for  strong,  affirma- 
tive spokesmen. 

In  today's  world  we  again  see  some  en- 
couraging signs  of  peace.  We  must  continue 
searching  for  peace  while  maintaining  the 
armor  of  strength.  We  should  heed  the  words 
of  our  premier  soldier.  General  Omar  Brad- 
ley, who  said  of  peace  on  another  day: 

"It  can  be  lost  by  timid  world  leadership 
and  by  the  premature  abandonment  of  our 
armed  strength.  It  can  be  lost  when  a  na- 
tion's self-interest  is  permitted  to  smother 
Its  world  role.  It  can  be  lost  by  surrender 
to  doubt.  It  can  be  sold  oiit  by  suspicion. 
Above  all,  the  easiest  way  to  lose  the  peace 
Is  to  lose  it  by  default,  by  retreating  behind 
our  walls  to  live  in  dangerous  Isolation." 

To  restore,  cherish,  and  hold  our  Nation's 
resolve  requires  commitment  and  sacriflce. 
not  only  by  the  military  but  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. Each  of  us  must  articulate  our  pride 
In  America  and  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  which  have  bestowed  greatness 
upon  this  people.  Let  us  heed  the  admoni- 
tion of  Kenneth  Clark,  the  British  historian, 
who  said: 

"It  Is  the  lack  of  confidence  more  than 
anvthlng  else  that  kills  a  civilization.  We 
can  destrov  ourselves  by  cynicism  and  dely- 
slon  just  as  effectlvelv  as  with  bombs." 

Our  Armv,  both  Active  and  Reserve,  needs 
public  support  more  than  ever  before.  T  be- 
lieve the  people  are  fully  capable  of  glvlntf 
that  support. 

America  Is  a  nation  bom  of  patriotism 
Our  national  strength  Is  the  product  of 
active  and  devoted  citizenship. 

FYom  devoted  citizens  comes  the  wlll'ne- 
nes<;  to  emnhflslze  dutv — to  serve,  to  work, 
and  to  fl?ht.  If  neces.sRrv.  for  that  which  Is 
moral  and  lust.  I  Vnow  that  the  malorltv  of 
.Americans  are  stich  citizens 

Let  us  here  redetermine  and  declare  that 
the  creneratlons  which  come  after  u.?  will 
find  that  we  were  resolved  to  etve  romnletelv 
of  our  best  efforts — to  perfect  our  Armv.  to 
sustain  our  countrv,  and  to  preserve  our 
Nation's  freedom 

In  manv  wavs  tbe  Armv  that  I  leave  today 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  one  T  em- 
braced in  1937  But  I  rejoice  In  the  fact  that, 
as  with  the  true  citizen,  the  true  .soldier's 
dedication  remains  unchanged  He  puts  his 
God,  his  family,  and  his  country  above  all 
else.  And  I  can  think  of  no  higher  honor 
than  to  have  it  said  of  me — "he  was  a 
soldier". 

Markle  and  I  are  saddened  by  leaving  many 
old  and  dear  friends  and  comrades  in  arms. 
But  we  go  with  none  but  fond  and  cherished 
memories  and  blessings  beyond  measure. 


THE  LAST  FOUR  DECADES— GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
came  across  an  Industry  Week  interview 
of  Mr.  Walter  Campbell,  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  that  magazine.  I  believe  that 
the  magazine  has  been  an  intelligent  and 
enlightened  spokesman  for  the  views 
and  concerns  of  the  Nation's  industries. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  consistently  articu- 
lated views  which  absolutely  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  Congress  as  we 
try  to  shape  policies  affecting  industry 
which  will  increase  the  well-being  of  all 
our  citizens. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  valuable  for 
the  Senate  to  have  the  benefit  of  some 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  views  and  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From  Apples  on  the  Corner  to  Pie  in  the 
Sky 

(By  Floyd  O.  Lawrence) 

"These  four  decades  began  with  apples  on 
the  comer  and  ended  with  pie  In  the  sky. 
They  Included  our  deepest  depression  and 
our  boomlest  boom.  They  Included  a  dev- 
astating war  and  an  uneasy  peace. 

"But  above  all,  they  were  a  period  of  un- 
precedented growth.  Sales  of  our  manufac- 
turing Industries  Increased  nearly  thlrteen- 
fold,  from  $56  bUllon  In  1936  to  $740  billion 
In  1972.  Part  was  infiatlon,  but  most  was  real 
growth.  And  our  population  has  nearly 
doubled  over  that  same  span. 

"But  the  most  Impressive  growth  by  far 
has  been  In  the  size  of  government.  During 
the  time  our  population  was  doubling  and 
manufacturing  sales  were  Increasing  nearly 
thlrteenfold,  government's  tax  take  In- 
creased  almost   thlrtyfold.   That's   3,000%!" 

EdItor-ln-Chlef  Walt  Campbell's  voice  was 
vibrant  with  Indignation.  The  stem  of  the 
pipe  In  his  hand  swept  upward  to  symbolize 
exorbitance  and  darted  downward  to  skewer 
"that's  3,000%  !"  Triumphantly  extracting  a 
sheet  of  yellow  tablet  paper  from  the  ever- 
present  towering  "fact  file"  beside  his  tjrpe- 
wrlter,  Walt  continued: 

"The  tax  grab  went  from  $12  billion  In  1936 
to  $352  billion  In  1972.  And  that's  not  just 
the  federal  government.  Every  politician  at 
every  crossroads  has  discovered  the  happy 
formula  for  them  of  tax  and  spend,  tax  more 
and  spend  more. 

"During  these  few  brief  decades  we  have 
gone  from  the  Idea  of  government  to  protect 
us  from  our  enemies  to  the  Idea  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  us  from  ourselves.  And  this 
mav  prove  to  be  a  cost  too  great  for  us  to 
bear  and  remain  healthy  as  a  nation." 

As  he  paused  to  refiect  a  moment,  our 
first  conversation  with  Walt  nearly  25  years 
ago  came  to  mind.  Across  a  battle-scarred 
desk  proudly  bearing  a  Spalding  hole-ln-one 
trophy,  Walt,  then  managing  editor  of  Steel 
magazine,  was  Interviewing  us  for  possible 
employment.  In  an  hour  and  a  half,  our 
thought  processes,  attitudes,  and  aptitudes 
were  more  thoroughly  explored  than  we 
would  have  believed  possible.  Yet  the  ap- 
proach was  one  of  conversation  rather  than 
Inquisition  and  the  experience  was  delight- 
fully punctuated  with  flashes  of  humor.  In- 
telligence, and  down-to-earth  rationality. 

We  realized  we  were  experiencing  a  skilled 
reporter  at  work.  We  realized  this  was  a  man 
and  a  mind  from  which  we  could  learn  much. 
And  as  a  result  of  that  Interview,  we  were 
pleased  to  accept  a  job.  less  to  work  for  Steel 
magazine  than  to  work  for  Walt  Campbell. 
And  we  were  not  the  first  nor  the  last  to  do 
so. 

"Around  the  end  of  World  War  IT,"  con- 
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tinned  Walt,  bringing  us  back  to  the  mo- 
ment, "people  all  over  the  world  had  a  deep 
and  profound  love  affair  with  big  govern- 
ment. Everyone  seemed  convinced  that  big 
government  could  do  anything.  People 
seemed  very  happy  to  turn  all  their  problems 
over  to  big  government,  and  politicians  all 
over  the  world  were  equally  happy  with  this 
opportunity  to  seize  power.  And  they  did. 

"Now,  almost  three  decades  later,  there  Is 
a  disenchantment  developing  very  rapidly. 
Alter  a  long  and  expensive  experiment,  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  realize  that  big  govern- 
ment can  do  just  two  things  well:  wage  war 
and  Inflate  the  currency. 

"When  it  comes  to  most  other  activities, 
big  government  makes  big  promises  but  falls 
to  deliver  what  It  has  promised.  Yet,  tax  col- 
lections go  on,  and  we  pay  and  pay  and  pay — 
until  some  of  us  feel  the  dollar  we  Invest  In 
taxes  might  be  Invested  more  wisely  In  a  Las 
Vegas  slot  machine. 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  change  In 
the  last  40  years,  and  some  of  It  has  been 
forward.  But  I  think  that  the  great  expan- 
sion of  government  and  the  compounding 
cost  of  government  and  the  rising  influence 
and  regulation  of  government  has  been  a 
phenomenon  of  this  period  that  presents  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  health  of  our  society 
and  our  country. 

ANTIBUSINESS    CONTAGION 

"I'm  not  sure  that  government  growth  Is 
related  to  the  growth  In  antlbuslness  senti- 
ment. While  the  private  sector  people  have 
not  done  an  outstandingly  good  Job  in  selling 
themselves  to  the  public  and  keeping  them- 
selves sold  to  the  public,  I  could  excuse  that, 
at  least  In  part.  For  they  have  been  so  busy 
producing  the  goods  and  services  that  people 
need  and  want  that  they  either  thought  It 
unnecessary  or  did  not  liave  the  time  to  do 
a  self-selling  job  to  the  public. 

"So  I  think  the  antlbuslness  sentiment  in 
part  arose  from  default  but  In  part  was  di- 
rected by  government  in  some  Instances  and 
in  others  by  educators  and  clergymen  who 
became  critical  of  the  Industrial  sector  of 
our  economy.  This  in  turn  was  picked  up  In 
recent  years  by  youth  and  became  contagious, 
as  some  of  these  Ideas  do. 

"But  I  think  It  was  furthered  as  much  by 
so-called  educators  as  It  was  by  government. 
And,  of  course,  the  newspapers  and  the  elec- 
tronic communications  media  added.  I  think 
newspaper  reporters  and  radio  and  TV  re- 
porters and  commentators  have  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  what  Industry  does  that 
contributed  to  their  making  It  a  target  for 
attack. 

"But  while  this  antlbuslness  sentiment 
has  been  very  much  overdone,  there  has  been 
some  basis  in  fact.  Industry  and  Industry 
people  have  not  always  acted  wisely,  not  al- 
ways acted  In  the  national  Interest,  not  al- 
ways acted  as  enlightened  Industry  should. 
These  Instances  have  been  picked  up  and 
held  up  to  ridicule  and  criticism  and  ha%-e 
not  been  adequately  refuted.  And  this  has 
resulted  in  what  I  have  to  consider  an  un- 
fair and  an  unfortunate  position. 

MANAGERS     STAND     HIGHEST 

"Let  me  pursue  that  a  moment."  said 
Walt,  putting  his  feet  on  his  desk  and  look- 
ing at  the  celling. 

"Before  I  became  a  magazine  editor.  I  spent 
many  years  as  a  dally  newsnaper  reoorter 
and  editor  and  as  a  wire  ser;-lce  correspond- 
ent. And  throughout  all  of  those  more  than 
four  decades  In  journalism.  I  have  had  ex- 
posure to  and  acquaintance  with  a  great 
many  people  of  all  tynes— politicians,  edu- 
cators, clergymen,  professional  men— people 
In  every  walk  of  life. 

"It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
managers  of  Industry  stand  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  others  In  their  ability  to 
contribute   those   things   which   our  people 


want  and  need,  and  in  morality.  In  ethics, 
and  In  general  as  citizens  that  I  admire. 

"There  have  beea  disappointments  In  all 
types  of  people — Including  managers  In  In- 
dustry-— but  all  In  all  I  think  Industry  man- 
agers stack  up  best  In  terms  of  their  com- 
plete performance,  their  dedication,  and 
their  ability  and  Intelligence. 

"Further.  I  think  the  managers  of  In- 
dustry have  been  far  more  Innovative  than 
any  other  segment.  Because  of  them,  in- 
dustry has  contributed  more  to  the  quality 
of  our  living  than  any  other  segment. 

"Take  mobility,  for  example.  For  50.000 
years  man  was  limited  to  the  speed  of  a 
horse.  Almost  within  my  lifetime  we  have 
not  only  increased  that  speed  Immeasurably 
but  also  have  provided  that  Increased  mo- 
bility at  a  very  reasonable  cost  to  all.  It  has 
made  us  one  world. 

"Or  take  the  supply  of  food.  We  currently 
are  complaining  about  the  rapidly  rising  cost 
of  food.  Yet  I  can  remember  when  two-thirds 
of  the  workers  In  this  country  were  devoting 
their  efforts  to  producing  foodstuffs.  The 
problem  was  supply.  It  was  our  main  con- 
cern. 

"But  Industry,  through  providing  mech- 
anized tools  and  Implements,  chemical  ferti- 
lizers, and  Insecticides  has  brought  about  an 
agricultural  revolution  which  now  permits 
all  the  food  we  need,  and  more,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  A'~r  of  our  workforce.  And  beyond 
that,  we  have  more  convenient  foodstuffs 
that  we  take  for  granted,  and  so  many  other 
things. 

"I  believe  Industry  ought  to  tell  the  people 
and  keep  on  telling  the  people  over  and  over 
what  so  many  Industrialists  aoparently 
think  Is  obvious:  abotit  the  contributions 
Indtistry  makes  to  the  quality  of  living  of 
all  the  people.  This  is  a  really  Important 
and  meanlngrful  and  wonderful  story. 

NEW    CHALLENGES    TO    MANAGERS 

"The  challenges  that  managers  In  the  In- 
dustrial scene  face  today  are  Infinitely  more 
complex,  as  we  have  more  and  more  regula- 
tions and  more  and  more  specialization  to 
make  products  that  people  need  and  want. 

"But  I  think  there  ar  new  challenges  com- 
ing over  the  horteon  for  managers  In  pro- 
viding the  services  that  people  need  and 
want. 

"Heretofore  we  have  thought  of  these  serv- 
ices as  being  orovlded  by  the  public  sector — 
services  like  medical  and  hospital  care,  edu- 
cation, and  urban  development.  But  the 
public  sector  has  done  an  Inadequate  job. 

"So  I  see  In  the  future  a  considerable  oo- 
portunlty  for  the  private  sector  to  provide 
such  services  that  would  be  better  and  less 
expensive,  and  do  It  at  a  profit.  For  I  think 
that  the  dynamics  of  nrlvate  enterprise  when 
thev  are  unleashed  can  solve  any  problem 
we  face,  whether  of  ecology,  the  energy  crisis, 
the  problems  of  relieving  poverty,  or  what- 
ever. 

"We  should  never  underestimate  the  nower 
of  dynamic  private  entemrlse  because  It  will 
be  motivated  pyeople  who  will  get  things 
done.  Institutions  will  do  very  little. 

"Perhaps  the  traditional  entreoreneurial 
challenges  have  become  somewhat  blunted 
by  all  the  regulations  and  Inhibitions  Im- 
posed by  our  public  sector.  But  there  are 
certainly  new  challenges  available  to  the 
true  and  real  entrepreneur  which  may  be 
even  more  exciting  than  those  we  had  In 
the  past. 

AN  example:  indttstry  week 

"New  challenges,  new  problems,  new  op- 
portunities are  arl=lng.  and  thev  can  be 
recognized  If  vou  are  watching  for  them 
long  before  most  people  know  they  exist. 
Industry  Week  Itself  Is  an  example. 

"Of  the  many  privileges  and  opportunities 
I  have  had  over  these  many  years.  I  am 
confidsnt  that  my  greatest  personal  satisfac- 


tion has  been  to  be  a  part  in  the  creation  of 
Industry  Week. 

"The  concept  of  IW  was  good.  We  recog- 
nized a  challenge  and  an  opportunity:  to 
build  a  magazine  uniquely  ser%Tng  tlie  needs 
of  managers  of  industry.  And  we  must  have 
done  something  r;ghi  because  the  reaction 
of  the  readers  has  been  fantastic. 

•  I  have  more  than  0.000  letters,  practically 
all  of  which  express  an  enthusiasm  for  this 
b:/ok.  I  figure  we  have  675.000  readers  among 
lndustr:al  maiiagers.  and  they  do  read  and 
they  do  think  of  IW  as  their  miigazlne. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  but  wiiat  somebody  from 
Texas  or  California  ur  Masbachusetis  doesn't 
call  me  just  to  say,  'Tliank  you  for  IW." 

'But  one  of  the  satisfactions  an  editor 
gets  is  to  recognize  a  problem  before  it  Is 
generally  recog..ized.  For  example,  many  of 
us  knew  back  in  fne  1950s  that  air  and  water 
pollution  was  going  to  become  a  problem. 
And  we  suggested  editorially  that  this  was  the 
type  of  problem  about  which  all  people 
should  be  cocrdinated  by  ,i  public  egency. 

"Time  proved  this  to  be  accurate.  But  air 
and  water  pollution  in  the  1950s  had  abso- 
lutely no  political  sex  appeal  and  nothing 
was  done.  No  one  would  listen. 

"Also  In  the  1950s,  we  recognized  and 
brought  to  light  the  problem  arising  in  a 
world  market:  that  the  U.S.  would  no  longer 
be  a  fat.  comfortable  Island  of  self-sufficiency. 
We  could  see  that  those  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia  that  were  devastated  during  World 
War  II  were  rebuilding  their  industrial  ma- 
chines. We  could  see  them  preparing  to  pro- 
duce quality  goods  for  export  which  would 
be  Increasingly  appealing  in  our  markets  and 
often  at  lower  cost. 

"We  recognized  that  this  fact  represented 
a  threat  to  U.S.  Industry  and  to  U.S.  labor. 
In  1960,  we  produced  our  first  Impact  Issue 
entitled.  'Our  fight  for  survival  In  the  new 
world  market.' 

"In  1971  we  recognized  the  combination 
of  circumstances  that  now  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  a  strong  and  healthy  U.S.  Indus- 
try. And  we  called  attention  to  that  In  an- 
other Impact  Issue  headed.  Is  there  still  time 
to  save  U.S.  Industry?' 

"That  Impact  report  made  waves  because 
It  focused  attention  on  what  has  to  be  a 
very  real  problem  of  great  Importance  to 
every  American,  whether  he  be  an  Industrial 
manager,  an  Industrial  worker,  or  whatever. 
For  without  a  strong  and  healthy  U.S.  In- 
dustry this  country  simply  cannot  continue 
to  be  the  kind  of  country  we  want  It  to  be. 

"And  I  believe  sincerely  that  we  hoisted 
some  warning  signals  on  the  weakening  of 
U.S.  Industry — through  excessive  public  sec- 
tor demands,  continuing  Increases  In  labor 
demands,  welfare  demands,  and  sharply  de- 
clining personal  productivity — that  have 
made  a  great  many  people  think  about  our 
problem 

"And  the  Important  thing  Is  that  when 
people  start  really  thinking  about  a  problem 
they  are  then  started  on  their  search  for 
solutions  to  that  problem. 

"IS   there    still    TIME' 

"There  Is  still  time  to  save  U.S.  Industry, 
of  course.  But  the  question  Is  a  great  deal 
larger  than  that.  The  question  really  Is:  Can 
we  save  the  U.S.  as  the  kind  of  country  we 
want  It  to  be.  as  a  country  which  Is  strong 
and  prosperous,  as  a  country  that  stands  for 
the  things  that  America  should  stand  for? 

"There  Is  still  time  to  make  the  U.S.  that 
type  of  country,  but  we  will  have  to  work  at 
it  as  Americans.  We  will  have  to  realize  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch  We 
will  have  to  trive  up  o\ir  belief  in  the  devotion 
to  SFN — something  for  nothing. 

"More  of  us  will  have  to  become  more  pro- 
ductive of  the  poods  and  services  that  our 
people  need  and  want  .^nd  we'll  have  to 
quit  thinking  as  minorities  We'll  have  to  stop 
pitting  class  against  class.  We'll  tUTd  to  < 
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off  on  the  eonfrontatlons  between  labor  and 
manarement. 

'•We  II  have  to  start  thinking  and  acting 
like  Americans.  Well  have  to  go  to  work. 
And  all  this  of  cour;;e  Is  a  lot  easier  to  say 
than  to  do   But  that's  what  must  be  done. 

"And  I  think  there  »re  several  signs  for 
hope  One  is  the  no-strlke  agreement  In  the 
steel  industry.  There  are  a  number  of  moves 
toward  more  cooperation  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  as  labor  leaders  and  manage- 
ment recognize  that  there  Is  more  to  be 
gained  by  coopernfon  ''-vn  by  hostility. 

"Recognition  In  several  quarters  of  need 
to  put  Increasing  emphasis  on  Improving 
our  total  productivity  shows  perhaps  small 
but  important  beginnings.  And  we  have  got- 
ten at  lenst  lip  service  from  Influential  mem- 
bers of  the  public  sector  that  suggest  the 
'partnership  of  purpose'  which  we  advocated 
Is  not  a  complete  impossibility. 

"Perhaps  these  are  small  beginnings.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  EtUl  too  early  to  appraise  their 
real  significance.  For  unforttmately,  shifts 
of  this  kind  take  more  time  than  most  of 
us  would  like. 

"But  we  must  begin,  and  one  way  to  be- 
gin is  for  industry  now  to  ab.solutely  refuse 
to  become,  a  whipping  boy  for  the  politi- 
cians. I  know  that  many  In  Industry  have  in 
the  past  hesitated  to  speak  out  against  the 
politicians  for  fear  of  reprisals  or  because 
of  a  hoped-for  government  contract  or  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  to  rock  the  boat. 

"Now  this  is  really  venal.  I  don't  think  in- 
dustry can  any  longer  afford  such  lack  of 
courage.  I  think  It's  Important  to  under- 
stand when  we  cannot  afford  to  be  afraid." 

EDITORIALS    "DY    THE    POUND" 

Walt  paused  and  broke  Into  a  grin.  "Hey," 
he  observed,  "I  like  that.  I  think  I  Just 
coined  something." 

That  made  us  wonder.  "Have  you  ever 
added  up  how  many  editorials  you  have  writ- 
ten''"  we  Inquired. 

•By  the  number  or  by  the  pound?"  came 
the  rejoinder  as  Walt  flipped  a  fistful  of 
notebooks  filled  with  tearsheets  on  the  desk. 
"I've  written  an  averace  of  perhaps  50  edi- 
torials a  year  for  almost  20  years  now,  so 
the  total  must  be  about  a  thousand. 

"But  it  gets  a  lot  easier  to  write  editorials 
as  vou  go  along.  In  part  I  think  that's  be- 
catise  there  are  more  thines  happening  to 
affront  '.'s  than  there  u.sed  to  be.  Or  It  may 
be  because  change  Lsn't  going  forward  as 
ch?.nge  tised  to  seem  to  go  forward.  No'.v 
we  go  'idewlse  and  sometimes  backward, 
and  either  w.iy  the  cost  always  gees  up. 

"But  the  more  you  do  a  Job.  and  partic- 
ulr.rly  a  Job  that  you  like  to  do,  the  easier 
It  becomes.  I  think  that's  true  in  anything 
you  enjoy  and  believe  is  worthwhile  doing. 
As  you  gain  practice  and  experience  you  do 
It  more  easily,  hopefully  more  effectively, 
and  waste  less  time  doing  It.  And  you  also 
get  to  reccgnlze  the  things  you  shouldn't  do 
or  can't  cIo.  and  yott  don't  waste  time  trying 
to  achieve   the  Impossible. 

"By  the  time  I  sit  down  to  my  typewriter 
to  attack  an  editorial  It's  within  30  mi'i- 
utes  of  being  on  Its  way  to  the  copy  desk. 
But  before  I  sit  down  to  write  that  edi- 
torial. I  have  been  thinking  about  it — per- 
haps for  several  hours,  perhaps  several  d.".  • 
or  even  for  several  weeks.  That's  not  con- 
sriouslv  working  on  it  but  reflecting  upon  it. 

"And  sometimes,  of  course,  there  Is  an 
incident  which  sparks  an  editorial  reaction 
almost  instantly,  almost  automatically;  those 
happen  on  the  good  days. 

"But  in  all  honesty  I  would  have  to  admit 
satisfaction  In  reader  reaction  to  my  edi- 
torials In  IW.  And  I  attribute  whatever  effec- 
tiveness or  success  may  have  occurred  there 
to  the  fact  that  I  always  have  tried  to  seize 
upon  real  problems  of  interest  and  concern 
to  a  lot  of  people. 

"Then  I  have  tried  to  define  that  problem 
and  to  suggest  a  solution  or  whatever  cor- 


rective action  mlc;!-,t  be  indicated  in  the  sim- 
plest language  I  know — and  I  know  a  lot  of 
simple  language."  he  grinned  Impishly. 

A    NEW    ROLE 

"I  would  rather  be  known  as  a  good  re- 
porter than  anything  else,  a  discerning  re- 
porter." added  Walt,  "and  you  as  a  good  and 
discerning  reporter,  momentarily  overcome 
with  courtesy,  no  doubt  wish  to  ask  me  of 
my  future  plans. 

"Let  me  bc^In."  he  said,  extracting  a  well- 
thumbed  copy  of  The  Prophet  by  KahlU  Gib- 
ran  from  his  desk,  "with  a  quote:  'This  Is 
not  a  garment  that  I  cast  off  this  day  but  a 
skin  that  I  tear  with  my  own  hands'' 

"I  look  forward  to  my  retirement,  and  that 
anticipation  is  of  course  mi.xed  with  re-tret 
as  Kahlil  Gibran's  words  suggest.  But  I  my- 
self made  the  decision  to  retire  at  this  time 
for  several  reasons,  some  of  which  were  not 
even  sellish. 

"One  is  that  I  believe  a  magazine  like  IW 
deserves  the  most  vigorous  editorial  manaee- 
ment  avallab'e  to  it.  and  as  the  rears  pass 
each  of  its  is  subject  to  an  unrnistakable 
lessening  of  vigor.  So  I  wanted  to  leave  be- 
fore that  lessening  of  vigor  b.'came  too  ap- 
parent to  me  at  lea.st.  and  cert.iinlv  before  T 
became  a  bewildered  old  man.  And  I  think 
that  the  succes.^'on  in  editorial  management 
has  been  well  structured  to  carr^-  on  this 
ma-'ar'lne  to  a  grov.-ing  destinv. 

■•But  in  my' 'retirement'  I  will  continue  to 
write  an  editorial  once  a  month,  will  be  avail- 
able for  consultation  by  the  editors  and  will 
feel  free  to  toss  in  anv  ideas  for  IW  that  may 
occur  to  me.  And  I  will  continue  to  atf^nd 
certain  industrial  meetings  to  continue  line 
friendships  and  to  keep  In  touch  with  in- 
dustry. 

"But  at  the  same  time  I  am  lookincr  for- 
ward to  living  In  North  Carolina.  I  am°look- 
Ing  forward  to  the  enjovment  of  more  leisure, 
to  playing  a  little  more  golf,  to  .spendlrtr  a 
little  more  time  ftshinst.  and  to  prowln?  a~nd 
dp\  eloping  azaleas  and  camellas.  And  to  all 
of  these  things,  as  v.ell  as  mv  continuing  role 
as  a  consultant  to  IW.  I  look  onthusiastlcallv 
forward." 

GRANDPA    MVRPHT 

It  was  a  logical  statement  with  which  to 
conclude  the  Interview  but  there  remained 
one  more  question,  a  monumental  question 
that  after  all  these  years  we  felt  had  to  be 
asked. 

"Walt."  we  said,  fearful  of  destroying  a 
legend  of  many  editorials'  standing,  "did  vou 
really  have  a  Grandpa  Murphv?' 

"Not  only  was  my  mother's  fathfr  named 
Murphy  but  there  reallv  is  an  association  of 
nonrelatlves  called  the  Honorarv  D.^s^end- 
ants  of  Grandpa  Murphy."  .said  Walt.  "This 
society  was  formed  on  an  executive  Convair 
between  Salt  lake  Citv  and  Denver  when 
one  of  the  engir.es  fro:te  and  we  werp  trying 
to  negotla<-e  the  neaks  of  the  Rockies  with 
Just  one  engine.  The  plane  was  laboring  and 
shudderln;:.  and  even  the  pilot  w.iir'ered 
whether  we  could  mnke  It. 

"Back  In  the  cabin  a  group  of  us  had  been 
playing  poker,  and  I  had  he^n  callln<j  on  a 
little  assistance  from  Grandp-^  Murphy.  The 
rpsults  had  been  Rstonishinc,  From  a  loser  I 
had  become  a  sudden  and  snectacular  win- 
ner, a  clrcumstanpe  which  those  around  me 
could  onlv  attribute  to  the  assistance  given 
me  bv  Grandpa  Murphy. 

"So  when  we  thought  we  were  In  great 
danser  of  smacking  against  one  of  those 
cliffs  among  the  Rockies,  everyone  on  the 
plai.e  had  an  urgent  desire  to  become  an  Im- 
mediate honorary  descendant  of  Grandpa 
Murphv.  We  made  it  through  safelv,  and  as 
a  memento  of  the  occasion,  membership 
cards  were  later  given  to  all  wha  had  been 
aboard  that  plane. 

"But  I  did  have  a  Grandpa  Murphy,  and 
he  really  was  a  character  and  a  legend  in  his 
own  time  in  Crawford  County,  Ohio.  And 
Grandpa  Murphy  has  served  me  well  as  a 
sort   of   alter   ego.   so   that   when   I   needed 


someone  to  say  something.  Grandpa  Mur- 
phy in  spirit  was  always  there  at  my  elbow. 
And  I  trust  I  have  not  dimmed  his  memory 
one  whit." 

We  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  wonder- 
ing what  Grandpa  Murphy  might  think  of 
his  grandson. 

We  think  he  would  approve  of  this  farm- 
boy  who  set  out  for  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity to  become  a  lawyer  and  happened  Into 
a  newspaper  office  along  the  way. 

We  think  Grandpa  Murphy  might  well 
admit  Grandson  Campbell  to  the  select 
group  of  those  who  have  become  characters 
and  legends  In  their  own  time. 

We  reflect  also  with  great  pleasure  not 
only  upon  the  rich  and  full  future  ahead  for 
Walt  and  Peg  Campbell,  but  also  upon  Walt'a 
continuing  relationship  with  all  of  us.  For 
far  better  than  Grandpa  Murphy,  Walt  will 
be  at  our  elbow  not  Just  In  spirit  but  in  fact. 

And  we'd  damned  well  better  not  dim  bis 
"memory"  one  whit. 


CORVAIR  STABILITY  REPORT 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27.  1973.  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
the  staff  report  from  my  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization,  Research  and  Inter- 
national Organizations  concerning  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader's  charges  that  representa- 
tives of  General  Motors  misled  the  sub- 
committee on  March  22.  1963,  regarding 
the  safety  of  the  1960-63  Corvair  auto- 
mobile. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  I  released 
the  staff  report,  I  offered  to  print  Mr. 
Nader's  comments  with  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Subsequently,  he  submitted  lengthy 
viev;s  which  were  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord. On  the  date  these  documents 
were  printed.  Nader's  staff  prepared  a 
rebuttal  to  the  staff  response  on  his 
comments:  however,  it  was  not  included 
witli  the  other  material  because  it  was 
submitted  after  I  had  inserted  all  the 
documents  for  the  Record.  Mr.  Nader 
has  asked  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record 
and  1  shall  do  so.  The  memorandum  re- 
peats certain  arguments  Mr.  Nader  had 
previously  made.  They  were  considered 
by  the  staff  during  the  investigation  and 
preparation  of  the  report.  However,  so 
that  all  relevant  information  on  this  sub- 
.ject  will  be  available  to  the  public.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Nader's  staff 
memorandum  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 
To:  Ralph  Nader. 
Prom:    Carl    Nash,    Joan    Claybrook,    Mark 

Green. 
Re:    Ribicoff    Staff    Rebuttal    dated    March 
27.   1973. 

The  reply  by  Robert  Wager  and  John  Kos- 
ktnen  simply  restates  their  continuing  be- 
lief in  the  vlrttie  of  tbelr  original  paper. 
The  little  substantive  content  it  does  contain 
is  unimpressive.  They  argue  that.  desiDlte  the 
now  publicly  available  PG  reports  15699  and 
17103.  "not  one  plaintiff's  lawyer  has  moved 
to  reopen  any  of  the  five  cases  on  the  ground 
of  fraud  or  deceit."  As  If  it  were  so  easy: 
Maf  tcrson  was  almost  broke  at  the  comple- 
tion of  his  Anderson  litigation:  Harney  had 
to  pledge  to  GM  not  to  reopen  his  many 
cases:  Davidson  In  Franklin  and  Sprouse  in 
Porterfleld  settled  for  large  sums,  effectively 
eliminating  any  incentive  at  this  date  to 
reopen. 
Wager  and  Kosklnen  apparently  continue  to 
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rely  on  the  (self-interested)  view  of  GM 
engineers  and  officials  that  the  PG  reports 
were  unsurprising  and  unimportant — as  if 
there  were  nothing  unusual  in  a  car  flipping 
over  in  a  28  mph  J-turn.  Yet  they  continue 
the  conspiracy  of  GM  and  the  DOT  to  with- 
hold evidence  which  would  reveal  whether 
or  not  similar  contemporary  cars  (for  ex- 
ample, the  Falcon  and  Rambler) .  could  be 
turned  over  as  easily  as  could  the  Corvair. 
To  our  knowledge  there  is  no  such  evidence. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  GM  continues  to  with- 
hold these  still  secret  GM  proving  ground 
tests  purporting  to  show  rollovers  of  the 
F-alcon  and  other  American  compact  cars 
because  by  demonstrating  the  difficulty  of 
turning  these  cars  over  they  show  the  aber- 
rant behavior  of  the  Corvair  mutation. 

The  Ribicoff  staff  claims  to  have  "in- 
cluded and  discussed  Nader's  lengthy  at- 
tack en  the  [NHTSAi  study  in  our  report," 
when  it  is  obvious  that  the  detailed  "Nash" 
critique  got  very  short  shrift.  They  Justify 
non-disclosure  of  GM  reports  by  comparing 
It  to  their  non-disclosure  of  GM's  Investiga- 
tive report  on  you.  Yet  it  Is  absurd  to  com- 
pare a  defective's  smearing  of  a  private  Indi- 
vidual with  the  technical  reports  on  an  un- 
safe car  which  is  in  common  use. 

Wager  and  Kosklnen  reiterate  their  claim 
to  no  technical  expertise.  But  they  Insist  on 
supporting  their  findings  with  Incomplete  or 
ill-conceived  technical  arguments  for  which 
they  refuse  to  accept  responsibility.  For  ex- 
ample, they  again  trot  out  the  GM  obfusca- 
tion.  "in  severe  test  maneuvers  at  high  levels 
of  lateral  acceleration,  (about  .9g) .  well  be- 
yond the  limit  of  control  of  the  Corvair  and 
other  contemporary  cars,  the  Corvair  would 
overturn."  This  claim  still  Ignores  the  fact 
that  the  Corvalr's  unsafe  behavior  occurs  in 
sudden  transient  maneuvers  during  which 
the  lateral  acceleration  may  vary  from  .3g  to 
.9s  In  a  time  span  far  too  short  for  most 
driver  reactions.  Merely  quick  avoidance  by  a 
driver  can  Induce  the  overstesr  which  would 
cause  the  Corvair  to  turn  broadside  to  its  di- 
rection of  travel  before  the  driver  could  take 
any  corrective  action.  This  loss  of  control  ar.d 
the  resultant  potential  for  overturning  Is 
clearly  unique  to  the  Corvair  am.ong  the 
American  compact  cars  of  the  early  I960's. 
The  unusual  phenomenon,  revealed  in  such 
early  GM  tests  as  PG  11106  In  1959  before  the 
Corvair  was  first  marketed  put  GM  on  notice 
that  the  Corvair  did  not  even  meet  the  low 
standards  for  safety  prevalent  in  the  industry 
at  that  time. 

Our  criticism  of  the  "low  key"  treatment 
of  the  Corvair  aftermarket  tire  issue  was 
not  simply  that  the  GM  aftermarket  tlr© 
study  had  not  been  given  sufficient  public 
notice,  but  that  the  staff  had  not  considered 
that  there  was  any  responsibility  for  either 
the  NHTSA  or  General  Motors  to  further 
associate  the  Importance  of  the  aftermarket 
tire  factor  to  the  safety  of  Corvair  owners 
and  nassengers  on  the  roads.  Wager's  and 
Kosklnen's  solution — to  hold  a  conference 
while  Corvairs  continue  to  maim  and  kill 
their  occupants — is  akin  to  fiddling  while 
Rome  burns. 

And  they  blankly  state  that  our  reply 
"contains  no  significant  new  facts  or  docvi- 
ments"  relating  to  the  Corvair  safety  Issue, 
an  assertion  which  conveniently  Ignore.s, 
among  other  items: 

— the  memorandum  from  GM's  legal  staff 
to  Its  Corvair  witnesses  Instructing  them  to 
withhold  and  obscure  the  truth  in  testimony 
during  litigation  (pp.  58-59  and  exhibit  15): 

— The  "Durkln  memo,"  where  GM's  legal 
staff  Itself,  to  prepare  for  future  even- 
tualities, drafted  the  most  candid  case 
against  the  Corvalr's  handling  defects  (p. 
14): 

— the  Firestone  salesman  who  challenged 
the  superiority  of  the  original  equipment 
Corvair,  U.S.  Royal  (Uniroyal)  Tires,  and  In 


demonstrating  his  point,  flipped  the  Corvair 
on  the  proving  grounds  (p.  41); 

— the  direct  contradiction  In  a  deposition 
of  key  GM  witness  Frank  Winchell  by  a  for- 
mer   GM    technician    (pp.    68-71); 

— how  GM  has  forced  plaintiff's  counsel,  as 
a  condition  of  settlUig  a  case,  to  surrender  all 
of  their  papers  and  amend  their  complaints 
to  render  allegations  of  design  defects  (p. 
95); 

— the  letter  from  a  GM  attorney  to  his  cor- 
porate chairman,  James  Roche,  protesting 
that,  among  other  things,  the  "employees  of 
General  Motors  Corporation  have  been  guil- 
ty of  a  continuing  suppression  of  evidence 
that  may  have  criminal  dimensions  .  .  ." 
(p.  100): 

— disclosures  by  Professor  David  Lewis, 
former  GM  public  relations  official,  about 
GM  meetings  where  an  executive  admitted 
that  the  Corvair  weis  defective  (p.  113):  and 

— the  complaint  by  Consumers  Union  that 
the  Wager-Koskinen  report's  use  of  Its  Cor- 
vair tests  was  "false  and  misleading"  (pp. 
33-34) . 

Unless  repetition  alone  can  create  truth, 
the  Ribicoff  reply  Is  a  plainly  Inadequate 
response  to  the  many  points  raised  In  our 
memorandum.  Ignoring  the  arguments  of 
critics  Is  a  technique,  not  a  response.* 


VERMONT'S  SENATOR  AIKEN 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  in  Saturday's  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Edwin  P.  Hoyt  has  writ- 
ten an  exceptional  feature  about  an  ex- 
ceptional man — our  colleatnie.  the 
senior  Senator  from  'Vermont.  George 
Aiken.  I  commend  this  article  to  each  of 
my  colleagues  and  encourage  all  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record  to  review  it 
so  they  too  can  gain  a  greater  under- 
standing of  George  Aiken,  an  outstand- 
ing leader,  a  quiet  personality,  a  delight- 
ful humorist,  a  wonderful  friend,  and  my 
confidant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
attached  article  from  the  Monitor  be 
printed  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

•Vermont's  Senator  Aiken 
(By  Edwin  P.  Hovt) 

Earl'-  each  morning,  as  the  mists  swirl  wp 
along  the  Potomac  and  official  Washington 
begins  to  stir,  two  men  can  be  found  sitting 
In  companionable  consultation  beneath  a 
glittering  chandelier  In  the  dignified  quiet  of 
the  U.S.  Penate  dining  room.  One  of  them  Is 
70.  thin-lipped,  lean  and  angular,  dressed  In 
a  neat  dark  suit  and  conservative  necktie. 
The  other,  althouch  face  and  figure  belle  his 
age.  is  a  decade  older,  a  short,  spare  whlte- 
thatrbed  man  who  wears  a  single-breasted 
Jacket,  colored  shirt,  and — always— a  bright 
red  tie. 

The  yoimger  man  is  a  Democrat.  Pen.  Mike 
Mfnsfie'.d  cf  Montana.  Senate  ma1or':ty  leader 
and  one  of  the  two  most  powerful  men  In 
Consre??.  The  older  man  is  a  Republican.  Sen. 
George  D.  Aiken  of  \'ermont.  dean  of  the 
Senate,  '■h'^'ie  twinkling  eyes  and  ready  smile 
hide  one  of  the  shrewdest  minds  In  the  Con- 
gress. Tn  these  brief  morning  sessions,  Messrs. 
Mansfield  and  .Mken  assess  the  Issue  of  the 
moment.  Neither  tries  to  sway  the  other,  but 
s-iys  the  majority  leader.  '"There  are  some 
people  whose  advice  is  worth  hearing.  George 
is  one  of  them." 


•  Given  the  little  time  made  available  for 
this  rejoinder.  Mr.  Nader's  staff  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  further  inquiries 
on  its  memorandum. 


"BALANCE    OF    THE    SENATE" 

Over  his  32  years  in  the  Senate,  George 
Aiken  has  managed  to  walk  a  course  all  his 
own.  He  and  Senator  Mansfield,  for  example, 
vote  together  about  half  the  time,  which  is 
as  much  as  Senator  Aiken  votes  with  Repub- 
lican Party  leaders.  "He  is  the  balance  of  the 
Senate."  said  former  Sen.  John  J.  Williams, 
Mr.  Aiken's  old  friend  from  Delaware.  "He  is 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left." 

Tl.e  impress  of  the  Aiken  personality  Is  felt 
by  many  around  the  Capitol.  On  the  birthday 
of  Sen.  John  C.  Stennis  i  D »  of  Mississippi, 
there  appears  on  his  breaklast  table  a  little 
bottle  of  maple  syrup  from  tie  Vermont  farm 
cf  Senator  Aiken's  son-in-law,  with  a  few 
lines  of  dry  humorous  verse  which  Mr.  Aiken 
scrawls  for  his  friends.  Freshman  senators 
are  surprised  and  grateful  when  Senator 
Aiken  suspends  his  own  crowded  schedule  to 
befriend  them  and  show  them  the  ropes. 

When  staff  members  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee  were  tinder  fire  following 
publication  of  a  controversial  "white  paper" 
on  Vietp.am.  Senator  Aiken  bounced  into  the 
committee  rooms  to  announce  with  a  grin 
that  he  wanted  a  thousand  copies.  He  didn't 
say  he  agreed  with  the  document,  but  he  let 
the  staff  know  that  he.  for  one,  stood  behind 
them. 

Other  senators  constantly  asked  Senator 
Aiken  to  cosponsor  legislation  because  they 
know  that  his  name  on  a  bill  will  be  a  big 
boost  for  passage  (last  year  he  cosponsored 
19  bills). 

THET    LISTEN    WHEN    HE   SPEAKS 

The  public  seldom  sees  Mr.  Aiken's  true 
effectiveness  in  the  Senate;  he  prefers  to 
operate  behind  the  scenes.  But  because  of 
his  reputation  for  quiet  competence  the 
Senate  listens  when  he  does  speak  out. 

After  Easter  1972  the  nation  was  badly 
shaken  by  North  Vietnam's  devastating  in- 
vasion of  the  South  and  President  Nixon's 
counter  with  renewed  bombing  and  block- 
ade of  the  North.  Tlie  Senate  echoed  with 
cries  to  end  the  war  and  the  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus  \oted  to  bring  a  tabled  end-the- 
war  resolution  out  of  committee. 

For  six  years  Senator  Aiken  had  opposed 
tbe  war  In  Vietnam.  "The  way  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  is  to  declare  victorv  and  leave."  he 
had  said  in  1966. 

But  now.  on  the  morning  of  April  25.  Sen- 
ator Aiken  sat  at  his  desk  in  carpet  slippers 
and  an  old  rust  sweater,  writing  in  longhand 
on  a  big  yellow  pad.  At  noon  he  exchanged 
sweater  for  suit  Jacket  and  put  on  well- 
shlned  black  shoes,  then  headed  across  Con- 
stitution Avenue  toward  tiie  Senate.  There 
he  rose  to  speak  "We  have  no  other  course 
than  the  one  the  President  is  following."  he 
said.  "I  am  not  about  to  be  a  party  to  a  no- 
confidence  vote  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  whole  speech  took  less  than  10  min- 
utes. Senator  Aiken  then  went  quietly  about 
his  other  business  He  made  no  calls  to  other 
senators,  he  sought  no  stipport  from  the 
Republican  leadersinp  nor  from  his  many 
Democratic  friends.  But  in  a  few  hours  word 
had  spread  from  tbe  ealleries  across  official 
Washington-  Senator  Aiken  had  come  to  the 
President's  support  In  the  Seiate.  !.is  speech 
tiUed  the  bplanre  .'or  'ihe  admini'-^ratir  >.  .v.id 
when  report  of  that  .speech  reacl-ed  the 
House,  it  lent  new  strength  to  tbe  Nixon 
forces  and  ended  a  crisis  that  might  have 
undermined  the  whole  American  position  in 
Vietnam. 

UNLIKELY     MAN    OF    POWER 

As  Senator  from  the  third  leist  populous 
state.  Mr.  Aiken  seems  an  unlikely  man  of 
power.  His  seniority  is  overbalanced  by  Demo- 
cratic control  of  the  Congress.  He  has  never 
sought  a  party  position  and  Is  not  a  wealthy 
mail;  he  was  born  of  a  family  of  teachers, 
artisans,  and  farmers  that  settled  in  Ver- 
mont In  colonial  days.  After  high  school,  Mr. 
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Aiken  became  a  landscape  gardener  and  nur- 
seryman In  the  town  of  Putney. 

He  did  not  enter  politics  until  he  was  39. 
when  he  went  to  the  Vermont  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Sl.x  years  later  he  was  a  very 
vigorous  governor,  and  In  1940  was  elected 
senator.  Since  then,  he  has  quietly  become 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  explanation  may  be  found 
In  his  unique  personality. 

Today  Senator  Aiken  thinks  of  himself  not 
as  an  Important  man  but  as  a  plain  farmer. 
He  tries  to  answer  every  letter  himself.  His 
second  wife,  Lola.  Is  his  unpaid  administra- 
tive assistant.  He  lives  frugally  in  a  four-room 
apartment  on  Capitol  Hill.  Each  morning  he 
walks  to  work,  feeding  the  pigeons  peanuts 
as  he  crosses  the  Capitol  Park.  His  office  In 
the  Old  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  Is  as  plain 
today  as  It  was  when  he  entered  the  Senate 
In  1941. 

At  least  once  a  month  he  drives  up  to  Ver- 
mont to  his  house  on  an  unpaved  road  In 
Putney,  or  to  Mrs.  Aiken's  house  on  a  moun- 
tain overlooking  Montpeller.  There,  when  he 
Is  not  making  speeches  or  traveling  around 
the  state,  he  chops  wood,  does  the  chores,  and 
strolls  to  town  to  chat. 

On  one  such  trip  he  stopped  to  talk  to  a 
rural  housewife  about  her  washing  and 
learned  that  she  and  her  neighbors  had  to 
scrub  by  hand  or  take  their  laundry  to  town 
the  water  supply  would  not  permit  her 
to  use  a  washing  machine.  On  study,  Senator 
Aiken  discovered  that  thousands  of  American 
villages  faced  the  same  problem— their  water 
systems  were  Inadequate  for  modern  de- 
mands. The  result  was  the  Rural  Water  Sys- 
tems Act.  which  has  enabled  small  commu- 
nities across  America  to  build  new  systems. 

LAST    CAMPAIGN    COST    $17.09 

Mr.  Aiken  sends  out  no  newsletters,  records 
or  television  tapes,  and  does  almost  no  elec- 
tion campaigning.  In  1968  when  he  ran  for 
his  fifth  term,  he  spent  $17.09  on  his  cam- 
paign—for postage,  transportation,  and  tele- 
phone calls. 

When  Senator  Williams  went  up  to  Ver- 
mont to  make  a  speech  for  him  In  a  stjhool 
pmnaslum  In  Springfield,  he  found  Repub- 
lican workers  tacking  up  bunting  and  hang- 
ing pictures  of  President  Nixon  and  Vermont 
Oov.  Deane  Davis.  The  meeting  chairman 
was  In  a  panic.  No  picture  of  Senator  Aiken 
could  be  found. 

The  chairman  called  the  state  party  office 
and  asked  It  to  get  a  picture  from  Senator 
Aiken  s  headquarters.  Senator  Aiken  has  no 
headquarters.  It  was  suggested  he  turn  to 
Senator  Aiken's  manager.  Senator  Aiken  had 
no  manager.  Finally,  an  hour  before  the 
meeting.  Senator  Aiken  turned  up  and  the 
chairman  asked  him  for  a  picture.  "Didn't 
have  any  taken."  said  the  Senator  cheerUy. 
Hen,  what  do  you  want  a  picture  for'  You've 
got  me." 

Senator  Aiken  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
legislators  In  Washington  and  Is  known 
among  colleagues  of  both  parties  for  his 
hard  work.  He  Is  never  content  to  let  a 
committee  staff  frame  a  bill,  he  does  It  hlm- 
aeir  as  with  the  Nuclear  Power  Control  law 

When  this  bill  was  suggested,  staff  mem- 
bers  wanted  to  bring  in  lawyers  to  draft  the 
measure.  "Dammit."  said  Senator  Aiken 
crustily.  "I  can  read  Just  as  well  as  any 
lawyer.  We  want  a  bill  that  people  can  under- 
stand." 

Senator  Aiken  himself  made  five  drafts  of 
the  legislation,  then  presented  It  to  the  com- 
mittee apologetically.  "It  don't  stand  out  like 
a  blackberry  in  a  pan  of  milk."  he  said,  "but 
It's  a  start."  The  result  was  a  clear  law  the 
Department  of  Justice  could  enforce. 

Senator  Aiken's  candor  and  conscience 
have  guided  through  the  treacherous  bog  of 
congressional  politics  some  of  the  most  com- 
plex legislation  of  the  century,  particularly 
In  the  agricultural  field.  Indeed,  for  30  years. 
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every  agricultural  law  passed  by  Congress 
has  borne  the  Aiken  imprint.  Anyone  you 
talk  to  around  the  Senate  gives  you  the  same 
answer:  no  man  in  America  has  made  a 
larger  contribution  to  the  betterment  of 
American  rural  life  than  George  Aiken. 

Senator  Aiken's  voting— now  with  the  con- 
servaTlve.s.  now  with  the  liberals — has  puzrfed 
many  people  over  the  years,  innludlng  Ralph 
Nader  and  his  as.soclates,  in  their  recent  sur- 
vey of  Congress.  Other  representatives  and 
senators  are  perennlallv  concerned  with  re- 
election. Mr.  Nader  noted,  but  not  Senator 
AU:en. 

Finally,  the  researchers  had  to  admit  that 
Senator  Aiken  did  not  fit  the  round  holes  or 
the  square  holes  of  their  pattern;  they  con- 
cluded that  Senator  Aiken  was  successful 
in  walking  a  path  between  Lsolationlsm  and 
interventlonism  in  foreign  aiTalrs  and  a  lonely 
Independent  road  In  national  affairs,  and  that 
Vermonters  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  with 
Senator  Aiken's  understanding  and  represen- 
tation of  their  Interests  In  that  regard.  Sena- 
tor Aiken  is  like  Independent  Vermont.  He 
choo.«:es  hLs  issues,  as  he  chooses  his  friends, 
for  the  solidity. 

NEW  PRESIDENT  RECEIVES  HELP 

Harry  S.  Truman,  another  small-town  boy, 
was  one  of  Senator  Aiken's  close  friends 
when  both  were  in  Washington.  Senator 
Aiken  used  to"  breakfast  with  Mr.  Truman 
as  he  does  now  with  Senator  Mansfield.  The 
two  had  a  breakfast  date  on  that  .spring  in 
1945  when  the  death  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt catapulted  the  stunned  Vice-President 
into  the  leadership  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Tru- 
man could  not  keep  the  date,  but  called 
Senator  Aiken  to  the  White  House  and 
poured  out  his  woes. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  the  American 
tradition,  had  kept  Vice-President  Truman 
waiting  in  the  wings  in  virtual  ignorance  of 
governmental  affairs.  Mr.  Truman  had  not 
attended  Cabinet  meetings  and  the  Presi- 
dent never  discussed  affairs  of  state  with 
him.  Now  he  faced  decisions  that  would  af- 
fect the  whole  world.  What  was  he  to  do? 
he  asked. 

Senator  Aiken  told  President  Truman  to 
call  in  Col.  Ernest  Gibson  of  Army  Q-2. 
who  had  Just  returned  from  the  South' 
Pacific.  Colonel  Gibson  thought  it  vital  that 
the  new  President  receive  a  crash  course  of 
briefings.  The  Pentagon  objected  insisting 
that  It  would  take  time  to  prepare  the 
material. 

Senator  Aiken,  still  at  the  White  House, 
got  on  the  phone  to  the  Pentagon  and  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  between  President  Tru- 
man, Colonel  Gibson,  and  Gen.  Carter  Clark, 
then  second  In  command  of  G-2.  The  brief- 
ing program  began  that  night,  and  the 
President  never  faltered.  Nor  did  the  Alken- 
Truman  friendship,  even  In  the  dark  days 
of  the  80th  Congress  which  fought  the  Presi- 
dent on  nearly  every  issue. 

Since  the  Truman  days  Senator  Aiken 
had  been  a  friend  and  counselor  to  every 
president.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  asked  his 
advice  frequently,  and  so  did  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, whose  respect  for  Senator  Aiken  dated 
back  to  the  days  when  they  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate's  New  England  bloc.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  sought  Aiken  support  but 
seldom  took  his  advice. 

When  Richard  M.  Nixon  came  to  the  pres- 
idency. Senator  Aiken  felt  excluded  by  the 
tight  staff  ring  around  the  President.  Then, 
last  year  came  a  crisis  in  foreign  affairs. 
President  Nixon  had  Just  returned  from  his 
successful  China  trip  when  the  Vietnam 
war  blew  sky  high. 

A  summit  visit  to  Moscow  in  search  of 
peace  was  already  scheduled  and  publicized, 
but  In  May  the  Soviets  began  issuing  a  bit- 
ter stream  of  propaganda  against  the  bomb- 
ings of  North  Vietnam,  including  veiled 
threats  of  Soviet  counter-measures. 
The  President  called  congressional  leaders 


to  brief  them  on  his  plans  for  the  trip 
Some  newspapers  had  suggested  the  trip 
would  be  canceled.  After  the  meeting  Mr 
Nixon  turned  sharply  to  Senator  Aiken 
eyes  searching.  "What  shall  I  do,  George''' 
he  asked.  "ShaU  I  go  to  Moscow?" 

Senator  Aiken  looked  up  In  his  mild  way 
and  smiled. 

".■\iyup,"  he  said. 

The  answer,  brief  and  to  the  point,  was 
typical  of  Senator  Aiken.  He  had  not  wasted 
a  word,  but  as  It  turned  out  he  was  quite 
right  The  Independent  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  that  habit. 
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GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  announce  that  the  Wiscon- 
sin Conference  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  at  its  session  during  June  7-10, 
1973,  adopted  a  resolution  urging  U.s! 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention! 
The  Wisconsin  conference  is  a  legis- 
lative body  of  over  900  lay  and  clergy 
members  representing  more  than  500 
United  Methodist  churches  in  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Genocide  Convention   "  " 

Whereas,  the  1972  Annual  Conference  de- 
ferred action  for  one  year  on  a  resolution 
supporting  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  others  based  on  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  and 

Whereas,  mass  destruction  of  a  racial  or 
ethnic  group  is  repugnant  to  the  Christian 
principle  of  love;  and 

Whereas,  seventy-five  countries.  Including 
all  major  nations,  except  the  United  States, 
have  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention,  which 
has  been  recommended  for  ratification  by 
the  President  and  is  awaiting  Senate  ap- 
proval; and 

Whereas,  the  other  human  rights  conven- 
tions on  Freedom  of  Association.  Abolition 
of  Forced  Labor,  and  Political  Rights  of 
Women  are  consistent  with  the  Arierlcan 
tradition  of  civil  liberties  and  have  also  been 
recommended  by  the  President;  and 

Whereas,  Instead  of  taking  the  lead  In  pro- 
moting our  cherished  freedoms  for  people 
everywhere,  our  failure  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  conventions  tarnishes  our  reputation 
as  a  free  society  in  the  eyes  of  the  world; 
therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  we  urge  prompt  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
others  based  on  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 


THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  SYSTEMS 
APPROACH 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  one  who  for  the  past  several 
years  has  been  interested  in  the  poten- 
tial value  of  the  application  of  systems 
technology  to  improved  management  and 
performance  in  government  at  all  levels, 
I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  informative  report  on  the  use  of 
the  systems  approach  by  State  govern- 
ments authored  by  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority in  this  field,  Robert  L.  Chartrand, 
specialist  in  Information  sciences  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Services  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Chartrand's  article 
from  the  June  1973  issue  of  Government 
Executive  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Governor  and  the  Systems  Approach 
(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand) 

To  be  responsive  to  the  general  public,  the 
States'  leadership  has  worked  hard  to  learn 
what  forms  of  assistance  are  available  from 
Federal  agencies.  With  more  than  1,000  Fed- 
eral domestic  assistance  programs  in  exist- 
ence today,  a  "tracking"  capability  Is  re- 
quired which  can  result  In  valuable  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  State  and  Its 
local  governments.  Simply  being  aware  of 
the  national  legislation  can  be  an  over- 
whelmirig  task. 

And  in  an  age  and  Nation  where  much  is 
made  of  technological  achievement,  the 
Governor  must  see  to  it  that  the  State's  bu- 
reaucratic forces  are  aware  and  making  use 
of  the  tools  and  techniques  developed  In 
the  aerospace  sector,  but  more  recently  ap- 
plied to  such  critical  problems  as  air  and 
water  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  urban 
planning,  transportation,  law  enforcement, 
education  and  housing. 

Often  called  "systems  technology."  this 
array  of  "new"  and  old  problem-solving  ap- 
proaches includes  all  facets  of  using  com- 
puter and  microform  equipment  and  man- 
machine  procedures,  sophisticated  plannlng- 
programmlng-budgetlng  (PPB)  routines, 
and  the  formalized,  systematic  methodology 
variously  known  as  "operations  research.'' 
"systems  analysis,"  or  "management  science." 

The  importance  of  this  new  approach  to 
gubernatorial  functioning  Is  noted  by  former 
Minnesota  Gov.  Orville  Freeman:  "Integrated 
forward  planning,  quantitative  methods  and 
man-machine  devices  for  the  first  time  In 
American  history  make  It  possible  for  a  gov- 
ernor to  really  direct,  measure  and  control 
what  takes  place  In  his  administration 
and  thus  govern  wiselv.  efficiently  and 
effectively." 

As  a  Governor  moves  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  office,  he  must  combine 
the  talents  of  the  long-range  planner,  the 
soothsayer  as  opportunist,  and  the  day-to- 
day decision-maker.  The  essence  of  his  quan- 
dary—and Indeed,  his  opportunity— is  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  statement  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  Committee  on 
State  Planning. 

"Every  Governor  understands  that  we 
must  develop  more  sophisticated  ways  of 
sorting  facts,  of  facing  issues,  of  opening 
options,  to  make  better  decisions  If  we,  as 
States,  are  to  continue  as  effective  partners 
in  our  Federal  system.  We  mtist  have  means 
to  survey  where  we  are,  what  the  gaps  In 
our  efforts  are,  what  our  goals  should  be, 
what  the  alternative  means  and  ways  to  these 
goals  are,  what  the  costs  and  benefits  are, 
what  the  relative  priority  between  the  var- 
ious goals  Is." 

The  relative  Independence  enjoyed  by  State 
administrators.  Insofar  as  the  Intrusions  of 
Federal  policies  and  programs  are  concerned, 
has  been  eroded  Increasingly  during  the  past 
few  decades.  Tremendous  sums  have  become 
avaUable  from  the  Federal  government 
through  grants-in-aid,  matching  funds  rev- 
enue sharing,  or  the  direct  Implementation 
at  the  State  level  of  Federal  programs  which 
Impact  State  operations. 

In  addition,  local  governments  and  regional 
development  commissions  often  place  de- 
mands upon  the  State  planners  and  program 
managers  which  cause,  either  directly  or 
tangentlally,  changes  In  priorities,  funding, 
or  the  actual  nature  of  services  provided. 
This  unprecedented  and  unrelenting  pres- 
sure to  cope  with  numerous  and  sensitive 
social,  economic,  and  sometimes  political 
problems— environmental  pollution,  trans- 
portation, housing,  education,  urban  develop- 
ment—has forced  State  leadership  to  seek 
out  all  possible  solutions. 


THE   BOLE    OF    THE    GOVERNOR 

The  Integration  of  Innovative  technology 
into  the  State  government  structure  Is  a 
continuing  process  with  perturbations  at 
many  levels.  However,  both  State  and  local 
governments  throughout  the  Nation  are  ex- 
panding their  applications  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach and  automatic  data  processing  (ADP) 
Into  an  Increasing  number  of  management 
and  program  areas. 

Concern  for  the  validity  and  effectiveness 
of  State  governments  Is  evidenced  In  a  va- 
riety of  major  studies,  scholarly  writings,  and 
Congressional  hearings.  While  some  of  the 
older  evaluations  such  as  the  Brookings  re- 
port In  the  early  I930's  understandably  did 
not  Include  any  mention  of  new  technology, 
an  Increasing  number  of  those  undertaken  in 
the  past  decade  Include  at  least  some  reflec- 
tion of  the  existence  and  roles  of  plannlng- 
programmlng-budgetlng  (PPB)  and  com- 
puters. Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  Governor, 
from  two  vantage  points,  Is  found  in  the 
1965  "A  Study  of  American  States"  directed 
by  former  North  Carolina  Gov.  Terry  San- 
ford,  and  the  study  undertaken  by  Prof. 
Dell  S.  Wright  In  the  same  time  period 
which  utilized  questionnaire  responses  by 
933  department  and  agency  heads  from  all 
50  States. 

A  report,  designed  to  stimulate  compre- 
hensive long-range  planning  by  the  States 
was  prepared  In  1968  by  the  Institute  on 
State  Programming  for  the  70s  for  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  Committee 
on  State  Planning.  Entitled  "Relevance, 
Reliance,  and  Realism,"  the  report  set 
forth  a  number  of  key  considerations 
related  to  establishing  effective  planning 
mechanisms,  and  In  a  "Charge  to  the 
Governors"  urged,  among  other  things,  the 
establishment  of  State  PPB  and  manage- 
ment information  systems.  Meanwhile,  the 
State-Local  Finances  Project  at  The 
George  Washington  University  was  study- 
ing the  adaption  of  PPB  procedures  by 
15  governments — the  so-called  "5-5-5  proj- 
ect"— at  the  State,  county,  and  city  levels, 
and  prepared  a  report,  "Implementing 
PPB  In  State,  City  and  County,"  contain- 
ing a  survey  of  such  Implementation  by 
States. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies 
of  State  use  of  computer  technology  and 
systems  analysis  was  performed  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Utilization  of 
Scientific  Manpower  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Concurrent  with  the  holding  of 
extensive  hearings  during  the  1965-1967 
period,  questionnaires  twice  were  sent  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  Chairman,  Sen. 
Gaylord  Nelson,  formerly  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  to  the  Governors  of  all  50 
States,  the  mayors  of  the  22  largest  cities, 
and  officials  of  selected  regional  develop- 
ment commissions.  A  detailed  report  en- 
titled "Systems  Technology  Applied  to 
Social  and  Community  Problems"  has  been 
published  both  as  a  committee  print 
(1968)  and  a  commercial  volume  (1969), 
and  has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of 
universities  and  colleges  as  a  primary  ref- 
erence work. 

Narrative  and  statistical  Information  de- 
rived from  these  and  other  studies,  sur- 
veys and  analytical  reports  offers  strong 
proof  that  many  State  governments  are 
now  irrevocably  committed  to  the  use  of 
ADP  and  systems  methodology.  This  Is  but 
one  manifestation,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
States'  determination  to  "move  with  the 
times"  and  retaln^lf  not  enhance — their 
independence  and  power  within  the  fabric 
of   contemporary    Federalism. 

The  crltlcallty  of  having  executive  lead- 
ership and  an  organization  capable  of 
Implementing  decisions  within  a  State  has 
never  been  more  acute.  Interdepartmental 
disputes,    lackadaisical   leadership,   and   In- 


ertia at  the  program  level  are  less  tolera- 
ble today  than  In  times  past,  and  the 
strengthened  position  of  the  Governor  In 
most  States  allows  a  policy  of  accom- 
plishment. In  his  classic  work  on  the  Amer- 
ican Governor,  Leslie  Lipson  offers  this 
dictum; 

SENsiTivrry  and  tumoil 

"Often  the  important  thing  in  admin- 
istrative matters  is  not  which  decision 
should  be  taken,  but  the  some  decision 
should  be  taken.  Nowadays,  the  Governor 
Is  there   to  render  the  decision." 

Much  has  been  done  to  strengthen  the 
organizational  support  vital  to  the  senior 
executive,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
35  of  the  50  States  have  established  de- 
partments of  administration  in  recent 
decades.  The  range  of  services  has  varied 
widely,  including  records  management  and 
computer  operations  to  the  more  recently 
emphasized  long-range  program  planning 
and  program  execution  control.  In  many 
cases,  changing  stresses  have  led  to  reorga- 
nization, often  of  a  sweeping  nature.  Between 
1967  and  1969.  twenty  States  reported  that 
their  Governors  had  made  recommendations 
to  the  legislatures  concerning  executive 
reorganization. 

As  the  Governors  and  their  advisers  have 
added  professional  systems  analysts  and 
operations  research  specialists  to  their  per- 
manent staffs,  the  question  of  where  to 
place  them,  organizationally,  has  arisen.  In 
the  extensive  interviewing  of  State  govern- 
ment personnel  reported  upon  by  Prof. 
Thad  Beyle  In  "State  Government  Use  of 
Management  Techniques."  the  Importance 
of  having  management  counsel  "close  to 
the  top"  emerged  as  a  fact  of  life. 

While  many  of  the  "experts"  were  as- 
signed positions  in  the  budget -administra- 
tion-finance realm,  others  were  situated  in 
State  planning  agencies  or  specific  func- 
tional  areas. 

Regardless  of  where  the  technical  talent 
Is  located,  the  period  during  which  a  new 
"system"  Is  being  established  and  "shaken 
down"  is  a  time  of  considerable  sensitivity 
and  turmoil.  Often  the  State  officials  will 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Federal  government 
and  industry,  contracting  with  outside 
"think  tank"  or  data-processing  service 
bureaus  for  assistance  at  this  time.  These 
groups  may  serve  only  in  an  advisory 
capacity  for  a  few  months,  cr  may  be  hired 
to  maintain  a  continuing  oversight  until  In- 
house  personnel  are  recruited  and  trained. 
In  other  Instances,  certain  categories  of 
ADP  support  wUl  be  arranged  for  by  hav- 
ing data  services  provided  either  through 
an  on-line,  "time-sharing"  arrangement 
using  a  remote  computer,  or  by  a  plckup- 
and-dellvery  service  for  such  recurring 
Items  as  payroll 

In  the  report  prepared  for  Oov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  by  the  New  York  State  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Committee  on  Management 
Improvement,  the  Importance  of  reliance 
upon  industry  technicians  in  the  early 
phases  Is  stressed,  but  the  longer-range 
need  of  the  State  Is  reflected  in  a  separate 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Center 
for  Advanced  Studies  which  could  address 
the  problems  and  changes  affecting  the 
State  through  "scientific  management  tech- 
niques." 

An  overview  of  the  States'  development 
of  systems  analysis  capability,  as  reported 
to  the  Nelson  subcommittee,  appears  In 
Figure  1.  The  24  functional  categories  cover 
both  management  and  operational  program 
activities.  Categories  1  through  6^related 
to  management  endeavors — warrant  careful 
attention  Insofar  as  staffing  is  concerned: 
rarely  have  the  States  relied  solely  upon  out- 
of-house  capabilities  to  perform  these  duties 
close  to  the  seat  of  power 

Apart  from  staffing  problems,  the  States 
are  hard-pressed   to  obtain  funds  for  test- 
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lag  new  methods  or  providing  new  ADP- 
supported  services.  Gradually  State  admin- 
istrators are  leariilng  that  use  of  computers 
does  not  necessarily  mean  cost  savings.  In- 
deed, the  new  system  may  cost  more,  but 
In  virtually  every  case  quality  and  variety 
of  service  are  Increased  significantly.  Of 
course  there  are  certain  high-prlorlty  areas 
of  activity  where  timeliness  of  response  may 
be  so  critical  that  the  question  of  cost 
becomes  almost  academic. 

For  funding,  the  State  may  use  Its  tax 
revenue  or  qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 
During  the  five-year  period  1965-69,  States 
reported  spending  a  total  of  $56,685,394  on 
ADP  and  systems  analysis.  Total  expendi- 
tures for  both  State  and  major  cities  were 
appro.\lmately  $82  million,  with  over  one- 
third  of  this  reportedly  spent  for  external 
consulting  and  ADP  services.  Since  figures 
provided  often  were  ".ipproximated."  "pro- 
jected," or  "estimated,"  the  total  only  gen- 
erally Indicates  State  or  local  willingness  to 
Invest  In  systems  analysis  and  ADP  support. 

The  extent  of  Federa.  assistance  has 
been  only  randomly  publicized  and  some- 
times unappreciated  by  the  public,  but  funds 
required  to  Initiate,  and  sustain,  systems- 
oriented  or  ADP-supported  projects  have 
come  from  the  Departments  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Transportation;  Justice;  Interior; 
Labor;  and  Comm.erce;  and  from  the  OfHce 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

To  a  lesser  extent,  such  support  has  been 
provided  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Department  of  Defense.  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration, aiid  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

It  often  has  been  dlfBcult  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  various  States  are 
utilizing  systems  technology,  so  In  his  Ini- 
tial letter  to  the  Governors.  Sen.  Nelson 
pointed  out  that  his  subcommittee  was  "par- 
ticularly Interested  In  techniques  for  the 
analysis  of  problems  facing  government  and 
the  development  of  alternative  policies 
toward  their  solution." 

Both  the  1G66  and  19R8  questionnaires 
asked  for  Information  on;  planning  and  pro- 
grams areas  In  which  the  systems  approach 
was  belnc  used;  the  type  of  systems  per- 
former (In-house  or  consultant);  source  of 
funding  support,  and  amounts  spent:  func- 
tion and  position  of  the  systems  capability 
within  the  governmental  structure;  degree 
of  benefit  in  terms  of  cost;  possible  ap- 
proaches for  new  Federal  legislation. 

STATISTICAL   DFMANDS    GROW 

The  1968  survey  form,  developed  after  ex- 
tensive hearings,  was  expanded  to  request 
data  on:  the  Federal  agency  or  program  that 
supported  a  systems  activity;  Inclusion  of 
n-'w  programs  or  termination  of  existing 
programs  since  1966;  str.dles.  reports,  or 
other  publications  resulting  from  State  and 
local  government  systems  activities;  .advan- 
taces  and  limitations  of  the  use  of  systems 
technology. 

So  diversified  has  become  the  State's  use 
of  computer  technology  and  the  systems 
approach  that  an  acute  need  has  arisen  for 
efficient  use  of  computer  facilities  and 
trained  personnel.  No  longer  can  a  State  af- 
ford to  have,  for  example.  sep)arate  comput- 
ers—each. In  all  probability,  active  only 
during  daytime  hours — supporting  payroll, 
highway,  procurement,  personnel,  and  pro- 
gram oversight  activities.  Governors,  senior 
administrators,  and  program  personnel  alike 
are  learning  of  necessity  how  to  share  these 
electronic  tools. 

Computers  are  no  longer  looked  upon  by 
the  State  leadership  and  line  personnel  ns 
being  either  exotic  or  a  threat.  Quite  the 
contrary,  as  demands  for  accurate.  Increas- 
ingly voluminous  statistics  have  grown, 
those  responsible  for  guiding  the  affairs  of 
State  often  have  been  grateful  for  services 
which  can  produce  a  budgetary  "crosscut" 


or  a  report  on  the  status  of  an  agency  pro- 
grum  or  specific  project  at  short  notice. 

A  Governor  now  can  personally  query  a 
comijuterized  data  base.  Versatile  terminal 
devices,  combining  a  vldeoscreen  with  spe- 
cial keyboards,  have  been  developed  so  that 
the  hnma;i  operators  no  longer  need  know 
elaborate  ■machine  languages."  With  each 
passing  year,  the  number  of  key  State  per- 
sor.nel — "including  advi.ser.s  and  staff  persons 
clcse  to  the  Governor— qualified  to  utilize 
these  rapid-access  systems  has  grown.  What 
q'.ivker  way  to  check  on  the  pro^iress  of  a 
bill  in  the  leglslattire  or  deten'.une  the  lineup 
oi  Senators  or  Representatives  on  a  certain 
subcommittee?  How  better  to  obtain  a 
display  of  the  latest  reve:uie-vs.-expendl- 
tu:e3  status'' 

One  computer-supported  capability,  with 
an  origin  in  the  command-and-control  en- 
vironments of  the  military  and  space  efforts, 
features  a  wall-size  display  allowing  the  Gov- 
ernor and  a  few  key  coun.selors  to  view 
selected  graphic  repre.entation.s^for  ex- 
ample, depicthig  essential  elements  of  Infor- 
mation on  a  regional  planning  problem. 

The  role  of  planning-programmlng-budg- 
etln.g  within  a  State  government  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  debate,  reflecting  con- 
cern by  admlnl.-irators  and  economists  alike 
that  it  may  not  be  directly  relevant  for  nor 
applicable  to'State  governments.  Discus-^lng 
the  potential  "gainers"  and  "losers  '  at  the 
State  government  level,  should  PPB  be  In- 
troduced, W;lUam  M.  Capron.  formerly  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
points  out  that: 

BRIDGE    OF    INFORMATION 

"Even  though  In  many  States  the  Gover- 
nor has  limited  ofTictal  power  over  large  num- 
bers of  State  programs,  he  does  have  Influ- 
ence, and  PPB  can  help  him  exercise  tliat 
Influence  more  effectively.  Certainly  it  wnll 
help  in  those  parts  of  the  State  budget  over 
which  he  does  have  official  cognizance.  Those 
governors  who  really  want  to  eovern  can  gain 
In  their  ability  to  do  so  by  improving  the 
kind  and  quality  of  information  which  In- 
forms the  decisions  that  they  must  make." 

If  it  be  assumed  that  a  PPB  system  can  be 
useful  to  the  chief  executive — and  taking 
with  a  grain  of  salt  the  declaration  that  thi.s 
Is,  indeed,  "a  very  new  and  revolutionary 
system"  of  program  budgeting — th^n  its  role 
In  State  budgeting  procedures  will  merit 
continuing  scrutiny  a:id  evaluation. 

Significantly,  enthu.-.lasm  for  PPB  is  cau- 
tious, and  its  limitations  are  appreciated. 
Professor  Frederick  C.  Mosher  stresses  that 
PPB  systems  can,  through  providing  key 
Information  to  advisers,  affect  decisions  In 
the  administrative  maelstrom.  And  then  he 
restates  the  now-classic  maxim  In  these 
words : 

"In  an  Intellectuallzlng  society  and  an  In- 
tellectualizlng  government,  information  and 
Its  analysis  are  more  than  ever  power." 
[Italics  added] 

Reportedly  the  first  State  to  Institute  a 
PPB  system  was  Wisconsin,  In  1959  durlnpr 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Nelson.  Follow- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission In  its  Task  Force  Report  on  Fiscal 
Budgeting  and  Accoimtinc;  Activities,  the 
State  began  to  take  steps  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram-type budget. 

First,  a  consolidated  department  of  admin- 
istration wa.=;  created  to  enhance  the  State's 
management  proces.^  and  policy  decision  con- 
cepts. The  Governor,  supported  by  a  bi- 
partisan legislative  majority,  succe-sshilly  In- 
volved a  group  of  bu.';lne.-s  executive.^  which 
was  charged  with  sttidving  the  State's 
administrative  practices.  These  men  formed 
task  forces,  each  supported  by  an  adminis- 
trative analyst  from  the  State  budget  office, 
which  recommended  that  all  agencies  con- 
vert to  program  budgets.  This  position  was 
subsequently  backed  by  a  legislative  Interim 
committee   and    a   citizens*   committee   ap- 


pointed by  the  legislature.  Finally,  after  five 
years  of  hard  worlt  and  an  untisual  degree  of 
executive-legislative  cooperation,  new  forms 
and  Instructions  were  prepared,  and  Nelson 
prepared  a  directive  outlining  a  three-part 
program  to  Improve  financial  administration. 

CLEAR    IMPLICATIONS 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  a  comparable 
chain  of  events  occurred.  In  1961,  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  created  a  New  "Vork  State  Office 
for  Regional  Development,  charged  with  pre- 
paring a  comprehensive  development  policy. 
As  a  result,  a  document  entitled  "Change 
Challenge/Response"  wa^^publlshed  in  1964, 
including  among  Its  15  recommendations 
two  concerning  the  systems  approach  at  State 
level : 

Systems  analysis  studies  of  the  major  func- 
tional action  systems  for  providing  essential 
services  and  facilities  for  the  population. 

A  formalized  Integrated  PPB  system. 

From  these  beginnings  the  ranks  of  States 
using  the  same  type  of  PPB  approach  have 
swelled  to  24,  and  several  others  are  tenta- 
tively planning  to  take  the  step. 

The  bare  evidence  that  the  States'  accept- 
ance of  the  systems  approach  and  ADP  is  of 
a  lasting  nature  makes  it  possible  to  consider 
the  new  potential  for  information  format- 
ting, storage,  retrieval  and  transferability. 
Sweeping  changes  have  already  been  insti- 
tuted by  banks,  transportation  elements 
(e.g.  airlines),  credit  card  groups,  and  stock 
exchanges,  to  mention  but  a  few.  The  em- 
pha.sls  is  on  information  exchange,  and  the 
pressure  Is  building  In  many  quarters  to  cre- 
ate what  former  Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff  of  Ver- 
mont called  "a  bridge  of  Information"  be- 
tween the  States,  and  separate  mechanisms 
for  State-Federal  exchange. 

THE    ROLE    OF    PPB 

Proposals  to  Improve  the  flow  of  lnf<jrma- 
tlon  between  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental units,  with  an  emphasis  on  use 
of  technology,  have  originated  both  in  Con- 
gress and  the  private  sector.  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110  (90th  Congress)  pointed  out 
that  "scientific  advances  In  computer  and 
information  retrieval  technology  represent  a 
major  new  capability  which  may  have  im- 
punant  applications  to  the  development 
of  a  modern  intergovernmental  information 
system." 

The  concept  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Public  Management  also  has  orleinated 
within  the  Federal  Congress.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania  and  former  Rep.  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Massachusetts  Introduced  pro- 
totype legislation  which  would  create  such 
a  commission  "In  order  to  study  and  recom- 
mend the  manner  In  which  modern  systems 
analysis  and  management  techniques  may  be 
utilized  to  resolve  national  and  community 
problems  in  the  nondefense  sector."  In  re- 
sponding to  those  who  feared  the  Impact  of 
science  and  technology  on  society,  and  the 
possible  threat  to  the  rights  and  activities 
of  the  Individual,  Morse  had  this  to  say. 

"We  can  avoid  that  world,  the  world  of 
'1984,'  only  If  we  make  the  new  technology 
our  servant,  and  not  allow  it  to  become  our 
master.  The  best  assurance  that  the  progress 
of  science  will  not  mean  the  Insignificance 
of  man  is  to  recognize  the  revolution  In  tech- 
nology, to  anticipate  its  growth,  to  assure 
adequate  personal  safeguards  from  Its  ex- 
cesses, and  to  employ  It  for  the  betterment 
of  man." 

The  Implication  of  the  new  systems  tech- 
nology to  the  Governors  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear.  Here  is  an  array  of  weapons  to 
help  contain  and  eventually  overcome  the 
pressures  and  problems  which  now  confront 
all  States.  Those  who  have  studied  the  cur- 
rent challenges  facing  State  government  be- 
lieve fiat  there  should  be  no  wavering  or 
procrastination  in  utilizing  every  useful  gov- 
erning tool  and  procedure.  Thus,  the  Gover- 
nor today  is  called  upon  to  play  the  visionary, 
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as  well  as  to  fulfill  tlie  velvet-and-steel  role 
of  the  chief  executive.  And  it  has  been  well 
said  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  penalty  for 
creativity  and  courage. 


NEED  FOR  DAY  CARE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  Robert 
Cassidy  recently  authored  a  very  sensi- 
tive article  which  appeared  in  the  June, 
1973  Parents'  Magazine  and  Better 
Family  Living  regarding  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  for  quality  day  care  centers 
throughout  the  counti-j'. 

This  article,  entitled  "The  Crisis  in 
Day  Care."  points  out  the  history  of  the 
fight  in  the  Congress  to  obtain  legisla- 
tion which  would  alleviate  some  of  the 
mtiny  problems  now  facing  families  in 
which  both  parents  are  working.  It  also 
describes  some  of  the  more  successful 
child  development  settings,  such  as  the 
program  now  being  run  at  the  Depart- 
ment 01  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; as  well  as  some  of  the  depressing 
facts  uncovered  by  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  need  for 
more  public  information  on  this  matter 
and  because  of  the  factual  material  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Cassidy's  investigation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Crisis   in   Day   Care 
(By  Robert  Cassidy) 

The  roof  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  may 
seem  a  strange  place  for  a  day  care  center, 
but  the  60  children  who  play  and  learn  there 
think  it's  great.  When  a  visitor  observed 
them  one  recent  morning,  the  youngsters, 
aged  two  to  five,  were  having  a  wonderful 
time.  In  one  of  the  four  classrooms,  chil- 
dren worked  with  a  teacher  on  an  art  proj- 
ect. Others  were  listening  to  a  story.  When 
lunch  time  rolled  around,  everybody  got  a 
healthy  meal. 

Following  their  afternoon  nap,  the  chil- 
dren, supervised  by  several  staff  members, 
played  outside  In  the  fenced-in  rooftop  rec- 
reation area,  complete  with  sturdy  play 
equipment,  tools  and  building  materials,  and 
lots  of  running  room.  After  more  indoor 
activity  the  youngsters  were  picked  up  by 
their  parents  at  five  o'clock. 

This  center,  established  in  1971  for  the 
children  of  HEW  workers.  Is  Intended  to 
show  what  good  day  care  is  like.  Children 
liere  are  provided  well-rounded  developmen- 
tal care — not  just  babysitting  services — at  a 
rea.sonable  price  Parents  pay  according  to 
the!;'  family  income  on  a  slidi:'g  scale:  $5 
a  week  for  a  family  with  a  $6-7,000  Income, 
for  example;  $9  for  families  in  the  $9,000- 
10.000  range;  and  $23  for  those  In  the  $15,- 
000-17.000  group. 

For  this,  the  children  get  hot  lunches 
and  .snacks,  play  activity,  and  individualized 
teaching  ( there  are  four  professional  work- 
ers and  five  assistants,  plus  support  staff). 
According  to  the  Director,  Mrs.  Constance 
Malr.  a  University  of  Maryland  graduate, 
teachers  set  up  an  informal  educational 
program  specifically  tailored  for  each  young- 
ster, then  concentrate  on  the  child's  weak 
areas.  The  HEW  center  is  run  under  con- 
tract by  the  educational  development  divi- 
sion of  the  Thlokol  Chemical  Corporation  of 
Clearfield,  Utah. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  report  that  all  the 
cottntry's  day  care  centers  (there  were  16.600 
licensed  centers  In  1970,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare, plus  numerous  unlicensed  facilities) 
were  providing  comparable  or  better  services. 
But  it  is  a  shameful  fact  that  many  of  the 
625.000  children  In  centers  throughout 
the  United  States  are.  denied  satisfactory 
educational,  nutritional,  and  medical  serv- 
ices—and these  are  not  Just  poor  children. 
Though  the  federal  government  will  have 
spent  some  $1  billion,  374  million  on  day 
care  in  fiscal  1973 — and  slightly  more  money 
is  allocated  for  1974 — the  needs  of  parents 
and  children  are  far  from  being  met. 

In  1972  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  released  a  lengthy,  comprehensive 
report  on  day  ewe  in  77  cities,  complied  from 
observations  made  at  the  local  chapter  level. 
(The  report,  Windows  on  Day  Care,  was 
supervised  by  Mary  Dviblln  Keyserllng, 
former  director  of  the  Labor  Department's 
Women's  Bureau.  It  Is  available  for  $2.00 
from  the  Council,  1  West  47th  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036.) 

The  national  day  care  situation  depicted 
In  the  report  Is  not  a  pleasant  one.  There 
are  six  million  children  under  the  age  of  su 
with  working  mothers;  only  about  ten  per 
cent  of  these  youngsters  are  In  licensed  day 
care  centers.  Many  of  the  four  and  a  half 
million  employed  women  with  preschool 
children  are  single,  or  are  working  to  help 
their  husbands  keep  tlie  family  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  Some  of  the  poorest  families  get 
day  care  services  for  their  children  through 
two  federally  supported  programs.  Head 
Start  and  Titles  IV-A  and  IV-C  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967.  (Of 
the  more  than  60  federal  programs  which 
provide  direct  funds  for  day  care  services. 
these  two  are  the  most  important.)  Some 
of  the  funds  available  under  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  are  keyed  to  the  Labor 
Department's  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  pro- 
gram, which  is  designed  to  train  welfare 
recipients  so  that  tiiey  can  go  to  work.  Be- 
cause the  federal  government  requires 
matching  funds  from  the  states,  however, 
tills  money  has  gone  begging  in  some  states. 
Too  often,  mothers  participating  in  WIN 
have  been  forced  to  make  their  own  child- 
care  arrangements. 

Money  alone,  however,  doesn't  necessarily 
buy  good  daycare.  An  observer  from  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  women  found  on 
her  visit  to  one  of  the  most  exiienslve 
private  centers  (Charging  some  parents  as 
much  as  $45  a  week)  that  the  two-  to  five- 
year-olds  were  cared  for  by  two  school-aged 
children.  The  kitchen  and  bathroom  were 
very  dirty;  one  paper  towel  was  used  to  wipe 
the  faces  and  hands  of  all  the  children. 
Windows,  doors,  and  outdoor  play  equipment 
were  broken.  Indoor  play  equipment  was 
non-existent. 

Much  of  the  day  care  available  in  this 
country  is  not  offered  in  centers  at  all. 
According  to  the  (Mice  of  Child  Development, 
about  40  per  cent  of  all  day  care  is  provided 
in  family  day  care  homes  where  a  mother 
takes  in  up  to  six  children  who  may  or  may 
not  be  related  to  her.  Because  the  vast 
majority  of  these  homes  are  unlicensed,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  exactly  how  many  there 
are. 

The  National  CouncD  of  Jewish  Women 
included  home  arrangements  In  Its  "Win- 
dows on  Day  Care"  study  and  reached  two 
basic  conclusions:  1)  the  majority  of  the 
mothers  providing  home  aire  for  groups  of 
children  were  warm,  affectionate,  and  well- 
ine.anlng:  2)  most  of  these  women  had  no 
training  in  early  childhood  education  and 
thus  were  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  the  kind  of  developmental  care  and 
stimulation  most  avithorlttes  feel  Is  needed. 
The  solution  to  this  problem  seems  to  He 
in  an  Increased  emphasis  on  licensing  of 
day  care  homes  and  the  provision  of  a 
broad-based  training  program  for  the  wom- 
en Involved.  In  light  of  the  present  severe 
shortage  of  funds,  such  homes  may  be  our 
best    hope    for   signi.icantly    Increasing    the 


capacity   of   the   national   day   care  system. 

As  inadequate  as  some  day  care  homes 
and  centers  may  be,  they  are  better  than 
nothing — which  is  what  many  children  of 
working  mothers  are  receiving.  Experts  es- 
timate that  as  many  as  100,000  children  are 
cared  for  by  other  children  under  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Another  100,000  are  so-called 
latch-key  kids,  youngsters  who  carry  keys 
to  let  themselves  into  an  empty  house  after 
school.  They  must  care  for  themselves  im- 
tll  one  of  their  parents  gets  home  from 
work. 

Obviously,  after-school  centers  for 
school -aged  youngsters  whose  mothers  work 
are  desperately  needed.  We  also  need  more 
compensatory  educational  programs — Head 
Start  Is  one  model — and  programs  for  the 
gifted.  We  need  special  programs  for  In- 
fants and  for  handicapped  or  retarded  chil- 
dren. It  seems  almost  fruitless  to  talk  at 
present  about  providing  space  for  the  chil- 
dren of  w^omen  who  would  like  to  have  some 
time  for  themselves  during  the  day,  to 
work  or  continue  their  education. 

The  "Windows  on  D.iy  Care"  report  called 
for  federal  funds  to  provide  developmental 
day  care  services  on  a  full -day  basis  for  an 
additional  200.000  children,  half  of  the  pro- 
grams to  be  fully  subsidized,  half  to  be  par- 
tially subsidized;  and  similar  subsidies  for 
another  200,000  children  who  would  receive 
partial  aay  care.  The  report  recommended 
a  82  billion  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  to  increase  by  $2  billion  annually 
through  the  1970s. 

Unfortiuiately,  this  dream  will  surely  not 
be  realized  for  the  next  four  years,  and 
perhaps  never.  Tlie  money  is  not  there,  nor 
is  the  commitment — despite  the  rhetoric 
from  the  White  House  about  concern  about 
the  first  five  years  of  life.  To  fully  compre- 
hend the  bleak  future  of  day  care  In  the 
United  States,  a  lesson  in  recent  history  Is 
necessary. 

During  the  fall  1972  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, considerable  interest  in  day  care  was 
shown  by  two  factions.  One  group,  led  by 
Senators  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota,  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin.  Abraham  Rlbi- 
coff  of  Connecticut  and  Jacob  Javlts  of  New 
York,  hoped  to  see  legislation  passed  for 
adequate  funding  a  s'epped-up  national  day 
care  program.  The  other  grovip,  led  by  Sena- 
tor Russell  Long  of  Loulslar.a  and  supported 
by  the  Nixon  Administration,  sought  to 
keep  spending  for  day  care  down,  with  the 
hope  of  reducing  inflation.  Caught  hetv.een 
the  two  groups  was  the  government's  Office 
of  Child  Development,  whose  director  at  tlie 
time.  Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  a  former  professor 
of  early  childhood  development  at  Yale,  tried 
to  find  a  compromise. 

But  such  a  compromise  was  not  to  come. 
Although  the  Nelson-Mondale  BUI  was  pasfed 
by  the  Senate,  It  was  never  acted  upon  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  President 
Nixon  had  vetoed  the  comprehensive  child 
care  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  the  fall  of 
1971.  Further  attempts  to  get  a  child  de- 
velopment component  into  the  .'Vdminist  ra- 
tion's Family  Assistance  [welfare]  Bill  failed. 
By  the  end  of  th.e  92nd  Congress,  no  com- 
prehensive child  care  measure  had  been 
passed.  The  prospects  for  getting  one  during 
Mr.  Nixon's  s°cond  term  are  remote. 

Almost  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Zigler  resigned  his 
post  as  director  of  the  OfTice  of  Child  De- 
velopment and  returned  to  Yale.  In  a  recent 
Interview,  Dr.  Zleler,  himself  the  father  of 
a  nine-year-old  boy.  talked  about  day  care. 
"We  need  a  teii-year  program  to  ficure  out 
what  can  and  cannot  be  done."  An  increase 
of  about  S300  mllllo;i  a  year  in  day  cnre  funds 
would  build  tip  the  svstem  in  a  planned, 
orderly  manner.  Dr.  Zigler  thought  About 
the  veto  of  the  1971  child  development  bill 
and  the  failure  of  the  Family  Assistance  Bill, 
he  said.  "We  don't  need  any  new  legislation 
to  make  day  care  better.  We  need  standards, 
moral  commitment,  and  money." 
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Day  care  advocates  outside  the  government 
also  see  money  as  the  key.  Theodore  Taylor, 
executive  director  of  the  Day  Care  and  Child 
Development  Council  of  America,  noted  that 
all  federal  child  care  programs  are  aimed  at 
families  with  Incomes  below  $4,500— and  only 
one-third  of  the  eligible  families  are  reached. 
So  not  only  are  the  majority  of  poor  families 
being  denied  federally  supported  child  care 
services,  but  all  middle-class  ones  as  well, 
Including  single-parent  families  and  those  in 
which  both  parents  work. 

An  equally  outspoken  critic  of  the  status 
quo  is  William  Pierce  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America.  Mr.  Pierce  la  completing 
a  major  report  on  day  care  In  which  he  says 
that  "universal,  hlgh-quallty,  non-dlscrlm- 
Inatory  day  care  has  about  as  much  chance 
of  becoming  a  reality  for  Americans  as  uni- 
versal, hlgh-quallty,  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
public  education."  In  a  recent  Interview,  Mr. 
Pierce  added.  "We  don't  need  cheap  solu- 
tions: what  we  need  Is  adequate  funding." 
He  noted  that  the  administration  was  at  least 
S750  million  short  in  Its  original  proposals 
for  day  care,  since  all  the  government's  fig- 
ures were  based  on  1967  costs  which,  of 
course,  have  been  drastically  Increased  by 
Inflation.  According  to  the  administration, 
developmental  day  care  could  be  provided  for 
81.600  a  year  per  child.  Mr.  Pierce  said  it 
would  take  on  the  average  at  least  $2,300  a 
year  per  child  to  offer  "acceptable"  day  care 
(based  on  federal  standards)  and  more  than 
$2,600  to  offer  "desirable"  services. 

Finding  competent  people  to  staff  day  care 
centers  la  a  serious  problem  today,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  low  salaries.  It  Is  not 
uncommon  for  professional  staff  to  be  paid 
$5,000-46,000  a  year,  while  non-professionals 
often  receive  salaries  Just  above  the  minimum 
wage.  Any  Increase  In  the  number  of  day 
care  centers  will,  of  course,  make  It  even 
more  difficult  to  find  qualified  personnel. 

While  at  the  Office  of  Child  Development, 
Dr.  Zlgler  proposed  the  creation  of  a  new 
Job  category,  the  Child  Development  Asso- 
ciate, a  person  with  competence  In  child  care 
but  not  necessarily  a  college  degree. 

Mr.  Pierce  sees  still  another  personnel 
problem:  the  lack  of  qualified  directors, 
trained  In  early  childhood  development,  who 
can  work  successfully  with  both  children 
and  adults,  and  are  also  good  administrators. 
Mr.  Pierce  suggests  that  a  program  to  re- 
train some  of  the  nation's  100,000  or  so  un- 
employed elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  could  provide  a  ready  pool  of  day 
care  directors. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development,  under 
acting  director  Saul  Rosoff,  has  far  from  re- 
signed Its  responsibilities.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  branches  of  HEW  that  did  not  suffer  fund 
cuts  in  President  Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal 
1974,  and  the  Head  Start  program  will  con- 
tinue. New  licensing  guidelines  have  been 
made  available  to  serve  as  models  for  state 
statutes.  The  Child  Development  Associate 
idea  Is  being  tested  out,  and  OCD  Is  study- 
ing the  use  of  television,  both  to  train  per- 
sonnel for  centers  and  to  act  as  a  teaching 
tool  within  the  centers. 

Given  the  present  situation,  parents  should 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  existing  facili- 
ties. Poor  families  should  seek  out  public 
and  voluntary  day  care  services.  Middle-class 
families  should  take  advantage  of  the  tax 
benefits  now  permitted  under  federal  law. 
Working  couples  and  families  with  only  one 
employable  adult  are  permitted  to  deduct 
up  to  $200  a  month  for  the  care  of  one  child. 
$300  for  two.  and  $400  for  three  or  more  chil- 
dren In  outside  care.  Up  to  $200  a  month  can 
also  be  deducted  for  household  help,  if  it 
frees  the  mother  to  work.  Specific  informa- 
tion on  child  care  deductions  is  contained 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  Publica- 
tion 503.  "Child  Care  and  Disabled  Depend- 
ent Care." 

Parents  should  be  extremely  careful  In 
choosing  a  day  care  facility.  Particular  cau- 


tion should  be  exercised  before  enrolling  a 
child  In  any  commercially  run  day  care  cen- 
ter. Some  of  these  centers  start  out  hoping 
to  make  a  profit,  then  find  that  they  cannot 
do  so  and  consequently  cut  down  on  the 
amount  spent  for  the  care,  feeding,  and  su- 
pervision of  children  enrolled.  Other  such 
centers  are  run  through  franchising,  ar- 
rangements, under  which  a  central  office 
directs  the  activities  of  the  local  centers.  A 
great  many  franchlsed  day  care  centers  have 
failed.  (For  guidelines  on  selecting  a  center 
see  recommendations  at  end  of  this  article.) 
With  all  the  problems  attendant  on  pro- 
viding good  day  care  services.  It  Is  Important 
to  realize  that  developing  an  extensive  na- 
tional day  care  system  Is  not  an  Impossible 
task.  During  World  War  II,  when  large  ntun- 
bers  of  women  were  needed  to  work  in  fac- 
tories, an  efficient  nationwide  network  of 
child  care  centers  came  Into  existence  vir- 
tually overnight — and  disappeared  Just  about 
as  quickly  after  the  War.  Nevertheless,  this 
wartime  experience  is  proof  that  day  care 
on  a  wide  scale  can  work.  What  is  needed 
is  a  sense  of  urgency  and  the  commitment  of 
large  numbers  of  citizens.  Only  when  parents 
begin  to  make  their  feelings  known  to  those 
in  power — local  officials,  state  legislators, 
members  of  Congress,  the  President — will 
the  dream  of  adequate  day  care  for  our  na- 
tion's children  become  a  reality. 


NEGLECT    AND    EXPLXDITATION    OF 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  two 
recent  reports  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  profound  injustices 
borne  by  Indians  in  the  Southwest  merit 
early  attention  and  action  by  Congress. 

In  May  1973,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  issued  "The  Southwest  In- 
dian Report,"  which  is  based  upon  hear- 
ings held  in  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex..  and 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  last  November.  The  re- 
port covers  the  discrimination  and  depri- 
vation confronting  Indians  in  the  South- 
west States  in  the  fields  of  employment, 
education,  health  care,  administration  of 
justice,  and  water  rights. 

Over  20  percent  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  resides  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  Yet  this  major 
Indian  group  confronts  a  staggering  un- 
employment rate  of  up  to  60  percent,  a 
high  rate  of  high  school  dropouts,  an 
infant  mortality  rate  substantially  above 
that  for  the  U.S.  population,  frequent 
arrests  on  misdemeanor  charges,  and  an 
almost  total  uncertainty  about  water 
rights  which  are  vital  to  reservation  life. 

That  the  Federal  Government  bears 
hea'vy  and  direct  responsibilities  to  re- 
dress these  grievances  is  beyond  question. 
And  yet,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
only  answer  the  Indian  people  have  re- 
ceived is  silence  and  continued  discrimi- 
nation. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Evening  Star- 
Daily  News,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
brought  to  light  a  second  report — a  sharp 
indictment  of  exploitation  of  Navajo 
Indians  under  the  trading  post  system. 
Prepared  by  the  Los  Angeles  Office  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  after 
public  hearings  and  an  extensive  survey, 
the  report  describes  what  must  be  la- 
beled as  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment 
suffered  by  Indians  who  find  themselves 
constantly  In  debt  to  the  trading  post 
and  forced  to  sign  over  welfare  or  social 
security  checks  before  being  allowed  to 
purchase  any  fiurther  goods. 


The  report  cites  exhorbitant  prices 
paid  by  Navajo  consumers  under  this 
trading  post  system  monopoly — people 
who  are  without  any  realistic  recourse, 
largely  as  a  result  of  ineffective  regula- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  FTC  report  recommends  meas- 
ures to  control  outrageous  interest  rate 
charges,  to  provide  for  judicial  settle- 
ment of  trader  and  consumer  claims  in 
tribal  courts,  and  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  cooperatives  and  stores  un- 
der tribal  control. 

I  have  recently  written  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Aflfairs  (Mr. 
Abourezkj  ,  requesting  that  the  subcom- 
mittee undertake  a  study  of  the  im- 
portant issues  raised  by  the  FTC  report 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  the  serious  injustice 
worked  upon  the  Navajo  Tribe  imder 
this  trading  post  system  be  corrected 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  introduction  to  "The 
Southwest  Indian  Report,"  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  May, 
1973,  and  the  article,  entitled  "FTC  Cites 
U.S.  Abuse  of  Navajos,"  appearing  in  the 
June  15,  1973  issue  of  the  Evening  Star- 
Daily  News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Southwest  Indian  Report 
introduction 

American  Indians  suffer  much  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  damage  that 
afflicts  other  minority  Americans.  Their 
problems,  however,  are  complicated  by  ad- 
ditional factors.  WhUe  American  Indians 
encounter  pervasive  discrimination  not  un- 
like that  faced  by  other  minority  groups, 
their  plight  Is  traceable.  In  large  degree,  to 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
carry  out  Its  treaty  obligations  and  statu- 
tory responsibilities. 

Traditional  history  texts  of  nineteenth 
century  and  early  twentieth  century  Amer- 
ica celebrate  the  heroism  of  white  settlers 
In  the  development  of  the  continent  and 
the  subduing  of  "hostile"  Indian  popula- 
tions. Expressions  reflecting  this  attitude 
can  be  found  on  monuments  throughout 
the  Southwest.  For  example,  In  the  town 
square  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  West,  there  Is  a  com- 
memorative Inscription : 

To  the  heroes  who  have  fallen  In  the 
various  battles  with  savage  Indians  In  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico.  .  .  . 

Little  Is  reflected.  In  texts  or  monuments, 
of  the  cultures  and  histories  of  the  diverse 
peoples  commonly  known  as  American  In- 
dians. Less  is  mentioned  of  the  suffering 
that  Indians  have  endured  and  continue 
to  endure.  Only  recently  has  a  more  accur- 
ate account  of  official  brutality,  displace- 
ment, and  neglect  become  recognized  and 
grudgingly  acknowledged. 

Most  Indian  tribes  and  pueblos  are  con- 
quered nations.  In  exchange  for  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  fully  sovereign  entitles, 
they  have  received  certain  guarantees  and 
assurances  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Reservations  were  created  to  house  tribes 
retaining  a  limited  form  of  sovereignty. 
These  reservations  are  semi-autonomous 
preserves  upon  which  a  combination  of  Tri- 
bal, State,  and  Federal  law  applies.  Indian 
people  received  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  provide  certain  services  and 
act  as  trustee  for  Indian  interests.  By  treaty, 
many  tribes  relinquished  all  legal  claim  to 
vaist  areas  of  land  in  return  for  health  care, 
education,  and  other  services. 
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This  report  does  not  attempt  to  detail 
the  complex  history  of  the  Indian  people 
and  the  American  Government.  Rather,  It 
Is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  present-day 
conditions  of  American  Indians.  It  is  the 
first  In  a  series  of  reports  to  be  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on  the 
civil  rights  of  American  Indians.  As  part  of 
this  project,  the  Commission  held  public 
hearings  In  November  1972  In  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico,  and  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

At  these  hearings,  Indians  and  non-In- 
dians from  the  private  and  public  sectors 
testified  under  oath  concerning  employ- 
ment, education,  health  service,  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  water  rights.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  problems  Important  to 
American  Indians.  Many  of  these  will  be 
dealt  with  in  subsequent  Commission  hear- 
ings. There  was  substantial  Indian  partici- 
pation, including  that  of  numerous  Indian 
consultants,  In  determining  priorities  for 
the  two  Southwest  hearings.  This  report  Is 
based  upon  those  hearings  and  concurrent 
field   Investigations   by   Commission   staff. 

While  the  report  dees  not  purport  to  be  ex- 
haustive, it  does  portray  Indian  experiences 
described  to  the  Commission  during  the 
hearings.  As  such,  it  is  a  chronicle  of  physical 
and  psychological  deprivation.  In  each  of  the 
five  problem  areas — employment,  education, 
health  services,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  water  rights — the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  investigations  of  the  staff 
revealed  a  neglect  that  was  hardly  benign. 
Employment 

Indians  suffer,  this  report  shows,  from  un- 
employment and  underemployment.  Their 
unemployment  rate  is  staggering,  just  under 
40  percent  in  New  Mexico  and  between  50 
and  60  percent  in  Arizona.  This  contrasts 
with  an  unemployment  rate  among  the  gen- 
eral population  of  5.4  percent  in  New  Mexico 
and  4.1  percent  in  Arizona.  The  median  in- 
come of  Indian  families  Is  some  $3,000  below 
that  of  the  general  population  in  New  Mexi- 
co, and   $4,500   lower   in   Arizona. 

Federal  agencies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  In- 
dian Health  Service,  do  not  hire  Indians  in 
any  appreciable  numbers,  and  the  record 
of  State  and  local  governments  is  even 
poorer.  Within  BIA  and  IHS.  Indians  all  too 
often  are  found  In  lower  grade  levels  and 
have  little  opportunity  for  training,  up- 
grading, or  promotion. 

The  private  sector  was.  with  some  excep- 
tions, no  better  in  providing  employment 
opportunities  for  Indians.  Even  companies 
working  on  reservations  often  employ  few- 
Indians,  and  some  doing  work  under  Fed- 
eral and  tribal  contract  have  had  few  In- 
dian workers.  As  in  government,  Indians  In 
the  private  sector  are  too  often  found  In 
lower-paying,  menial,  and  dead-end  jobs. 

Unemployment  and  underemployment 
among  Indians  may  be  attributed  to  several 
factors:  bias  on  the  part  of  employers;  poor 
preparation  on  the  part  of  Indians;  geog- 
raphical Isolation  of  reservation  Indians; 
isolation  of  reservation  Indians:  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  non- 
discrimination laws  effectively;  and  widely 
held  negative  stereotypes  of  Indian  workers. 
Education 

Both  the  BIA  schools  and  the  public 
school  systems  are  falling  Indian  children. 
Their  educational  attainment  is  two  to  three 
years  below  the  general  population's.  The 
dropout  rate  of  Indian  children,  particularly 
toward  the  end  of  high  school,  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  general  population. 

Bilingual  and  blcultural  education  are  all 
but  nonexistent.  Until  recently,  the  entire 
educational  effort  was  aimed  at  teaching 
Indians  the  English  language  and  "Ameri- 
can" behavioral  patterns.  Even  now.  whether 
in  BIA  schools.  Indian  children  are  in  a  class- 
room environment  controlled  and  dominat- 
ed by  non-Indians.   Manv   Indian   children 


must  learn  English  Ets  a  second  language  If 
he  or  she  Is  to  survive. 

The  Indian  Advisory  Boards  of  the  BIA 
schools  are  Just  that — advisory.  The  school 
administration  may  or  may  not  take  their 
advice.  Powerlessness  is  a  major  problem  of 
Indian  parents,  who  do  not  control  t*ie 
type  of  education  given  their  children.  Indi- 
an parents  are  unable  to  Influence  the  edu- 
cational programs  of  the  public  schools,  for 
they  are  seldom  elected  to  school  boards. 
Most  administrators  and  a  majority  of  teach- 
ers in  both  the  BIA  and  public  schools,  are 
Anglos.  Many  Indian  children  have  few 
Indian  success  models  from  which  to  develop 
a  strong,  positive  self-image. 
Health  service 

Indians  have  a  high  Infant  birth  rate,  a 
high  infant  mortality  rate,  and  a  short  lUe 
exf>ectancy.  The  Indian  birth  rate  Is  38.5 
live  births  per  thousand,  but  the  national 
average  Is  17.5.  This  is  coupled  with  an  Indian 
life  expectancy  of  64  years,  against  70  years 
for  the  general  population.  The  Infant  mor- 
tality rate  within  the  area  served  by  the 
Albuquerque  Area  Indian  Health  Service  is 
37.1  per  1,000,  contrasted  with  22.4  for  the 
U.S.  population. 

Tuberculosis  still  plagues  American  Indi- 
ans. Their  TB  rate  is  nearly  eight  times  the 
national  average.  Trachoma  remains  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  Indians  In  the  Southwest. 
Alcoholism  causes  6.5  times  as  many  deaths 
among  the  Indian  population  as  among  the 
general  population.  The  suicide  rate  Is  twice 
the  national  average. 

The  Indian  Health  Service — formerly  a  part 
of  BIA  but  now  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare — is  respon- 
sible for  the  health  care  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation. The  report  will  show  that  It  Is  se- 
riously underfunded,  understaffed,  and  lacks 
the  capacity  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
Indian  people  adequately. 

Off-reservation  Indians  frequently  are 
neglected  by  county  or  local  public  health 
facilities  which  treat  other  indigent  persons. 
The  Indian  Health  Service  has  indicated  that 
the  entitlement  of  non-reservation  Indians 
is  in  doubt.  But  even  where  entitlement  is 
not  an  issue,  priority  goes  to  reservation 
Indians  for  health  services. 

The  administration  of  justice 

This  report  shows  that  for  Indians  Justice 
does  not  have  an  even  hand.  On  reserva- 
tions. Indians  are  subject  to  Tribal  and  Fed- 
eral law.  Off  the  reservation.  Indians  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  coverage  as  all  citizens.  Indi- 
ans complained  that  in  "bordertowns"  and 
rural  areas  near  reservations  law  enforce- 
ment is  harsher  than  In  urban  areas.  The 
arrest  rate  on  alcohol-related  charges  Is  much 
higher  for  Indians  than  non-Indians.  In 
Phoenix,  for  example,  where  Indians  com- 
prise less  than  one  percent  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation, about  25  percent  of  all  males  and  50 
percent  of  all  females  arrested  for  alcohol- 
related  offenses  are  Indian.  Some  witnesses 
testified  that  they  believed  Indians  were 
arrested  to  provide  cheap  labor  for  the  city. 

Indians  are  concerned  about  major  crimes 
on  the  reservations.  BIA  and  the  FBI  are  re- 
sponsible for  Investigating  major  crimes  on 
reservations,  and  witnesses  claimed  that  nei- 
ther has  taken  the  responsibility  seriously. 

Water  rights 

Water  rights  are  extremely  important  In 
the  West,  and  especially  to  Indians.  Only  If 
their  water  rights  are  respected  and  protect- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government  can  Indians 
maintain  their  reservation  life  style.  Their 
grazing  lands,  their  herds,  their  crops,  and 
the  game  they  hunt  are  dependent  on  an 
adequate  supply  of  water. 

As  the  population  of  the  Southwest  grows 
as  new  communities  are  built,  the  need  for 
water  becomes  ever  greater.  Indians  fear  that 
their  water  rights  are  seriously  threatened 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  not 
meeting  Its  obligation  to  protect  those  rights. 


This  report  shows  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  derelect  In  Its  duties  In 
Its  "trust  relationship"  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect Indian  water  rights. 

Why  Arizona  and  New  Mexico? 

Over  20  percent  of  the  total  Indian  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  resides  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  95.812  in  Arizona  (about 
5.4  percent  of  the  population)  and  72.788  In 
New  Mexico  (about  7  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion). In  each  State  over  50  percent  of  the 
Indian  population  Is  located  In  two  rural 
counties  near  the  two  largest  cities  In  the 
region.  The  Commission  felt  that  these  fac- 
tors made  Albuquerque  and  Phoenix  appro- 
priate sites  for  Commission  hearings. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  problems  of  In- 
dians vary  from  one  tribe  to  another,  and 
from  one  area  of  the  country  to  another,  but 
many  problems  are  experienced  in  common. 
The  problems  faced  by  Indians  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  may  not  be  Identical,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  representative  of 
problems  faced  by  Indians  in  the  Southwest. 

Although  responsibility  for  these  prob- 
lems may  be  open  to  coriflicting  Interpreta- 
tions, the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
major,  and  its  responsibility  for  alleviating 
these  problems  is  clear.  The  United  States 
Government  has  the  obligation,  on  the  basis 
of  treaties  and  specific  statutory  mandates  to 
provide  a  full  range  of  services  to  American 
Indlai;s.  The  services  which  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  provides  Include  education, 
training.  Job  placement,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  land  and  water  management.  The 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  provides  most  of  the  medical  care 
available  to  American  Indians. 

This  report  will  focus  on  the  provision  of 
these  services  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  Indian  Health  Service,  eval- 
uating the  effect  of  these  services  upon  al- 
leviating the  serious  problems  faced  by  In- 
dians. The  report  will  also  touch  upon  the 
relationship  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  employers  to  the  Indian  peoples. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  report  will  stimulate 
Increased  public  Interest  In  the  problems  of 
American  Indians,  that  It  may  help  local. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  Improve  their 
programs  dealing  with  Indians,  and  that  It 
may  assist  Indians  in  determining  courses  of 
action  to  make  more  secure  their  rights  as 
the  first  Americans. 


FTC  CrrEs  U.S.  Abuse  of  Navajos 
(By  Bailey  Morris) 

A  grim  picture  of  Navajo  Indians  chroni- 
cally Indebted  to  white  reservation  traders, 
who  routinely  overcharge  them  and  some- 
times steal  from  them.  Is  outlined  In  a  new 
government  report. 

The  report,  latest  in  a  long  trail  of  reports 
charting  the  abuses  against  poor  and  often 
illiterate  American  Indians,  was  prepared 
by  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

It  differs  from  other  reports  In  Its  sharp 
criticism  of  a  sister  agency,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  in  its  recommendations 
which  would  take  governing  pwwer  away 
from  the  government  and  give  It  to  the 
Indians. 

The  majority  of  Navajos,  the  report  says, 
continue  to  live  In  poverty  and  squalor.  Most 
have  no  contact  with  the  world  beyond  their 
farflung  and  often  barren  reservation  lands 
and  many  are  totally  dependent  on  the  local 
trading  post  for  food,  clothing  and  other 
needs. 

Yet  despite  their  poverty  and  because  of 
their  dependency  on  a  noncompetitive  trad- 
ing post  system,  they  pay  prices  that  exceed 
the  national  average  by  27  percent  generally 
and  In  some  Isolated  posts  by  as  much  as  60 
percent  on  some  purchsises. 

A  pound  of  coffee,  for  example,  avertiged 
81.25    reservation-wide   but   costs   anywhere 
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from  $1  to  $2.25  a  pound  at  individual  posts, 
the  report  said. 

Compounding  the  problem  of  "exorbitant 
prices"  are  overcharges  and  outright  theft 
of  pawned  goods,  according  to  the  report. 

The  single  most  alarming  aspect  of  the 
trading  post  system,  however,  is  the  "credit 
saturation"  imposed  on  Indians  by  traders 
wlu)  make  srre  the  Navajo  never  has  any 
cash  and  is  compelled  to  buy  on  credit  a: 
the  trading  post  wliere  he  has  an  account. 

The  trader  exter.ds  credit  up  to  a  Navajo's 
kncwn  income,  placing  him  in  a  state  "of 
economic  indenture",  the  report  says,  by  re- 
quiring him  to  sign  over  his  welfare  or  Social 
Security   checks  directly  to   the   post. 

In  many  cases,  t'r.e  tr.idlng  post  owner  is 
also  the  postmaster  and  will  open  eovern- 
mei.t  checks  directly,  then  force  the  Navaio 
to  endorse  it  over  before  selling  i'im  anv 
goods. 

\V^.en  complaints  arise,  the  Navajo  is  told 
he  run  ^o  buy  his  ne'.-e.ssities  at  another  post 
which  oftc-i.  IS  more  than  100  miles  away  over 
a  bad  road,  the  report  notes. 

To  c-rr"ct  what  it  terms  "uncoii-conanie 
practices"  which  liave  been  allowed  to  exist 
largelv  tnrough  in-^rr^'cfivc  ri-s'ulation  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affair.:  tl^.e  FTC  report 
offered  a  series  ol  re'^oinin^'ndation^:. 

To  rTirr»-ot  "feeble  enforcen-ent"  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  AfTairs  the  FTC  staff  rec- 
ommends that  primary  responsibility  f'  r  the 
trad'nr:  p -st  system  be  "grant'jd  to  the 
Navp -o  Triiie," 

Tiie  triJ>e  must  be  guen  aiitiority  over 
trader  licensing,  the  report  says. 

"W"  feel  it  would  be  f'lr  better  for  t'le  tribe 
to  leirn  by  its  mistakes  than  to  perpetuate 
the  exl'itlng  system  (  f  n^n-enforcement,"  the 
report  erpialn-. 

'"ribiil  i^ourt".  f.re  fie  pr<>per  forum  for  set- 
tlement of  private  claims  against  trading 
posts  and  should  be  opened  up  to  traders  as 
well  so  that  they  ha\e  equal  access  to  "judi- 
cial redress." 

To  eliminate  outrageous  interest  rate 
charges,  the  FTC  report  recommends  that 
maximum  rates  be  established  for  the  reser- 
vation and  that  the  Arlrona  rate  of  a  24  per- 
cent maximum  be  adopted  f'^r  trading  post 
transactions 

As  an  alternative  to  what  in  many  cases 
are  antiquated  trading  posts  resembling  li)th 
centur,'  general  .stores.  ti;e  FTC  staff  proposes 
establishment  of  cooperf-tives  to  be  run  by 
the  Navajo  community. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  a  fe.v 
such  cooperatives  and  one  particularly  has 
been  u  great  success,  according  to  the  report. 

Its  prices  are  some  32  percent  lower  than 
prices  charged  at  the  nearest  trading  post. 
the  rep>  rt  notes,  and  the  quality  of  goods 
and  services  offered  is  much  belter. 

Additionally,  the  report  says,  a  San  Diego 
Calif .  discount  chain  which  has  already 
opened  o:^e  store  on  a  re.servatlon  would  like 
to  open  more  and  eventually  turn  them 
over  to  ilie  Nava/i  iribe. 

Alt'iough  this  system  would  not  at  the 
present  time  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  Navajo 
people.  It  would  well  sii;nal  the  end  of  the 
trading  po.-^t  s-, stem  entirely,  the  report  says. 

In  read  ing  its  conclusions,  the  FTC  staff 
said  it  surve\ed  142  trading  posts  and  talked 
to  riiOre  than  100  Navajo  consumers  across 
the  re.servatirn  Additionally,  public  hearings 
were  held. 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION'S EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
OPPOSES  VINCENT  BARABBA  TO 
HEAD  THE  CENSUS  BUREAU 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  disquieting  a.spects  of  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
recent  times  has  been  the  treatment 
meted   out    to   the   statistical   agencies. 


First,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  can- 
celed its  pi-3ss  confei'ence.5.  Then,  its 
chief  nonpartisan  expei'ts  were  organized 
out  of  their  jobs.  Various  statistical 
series  were  ended  altogether.  Finally.  Dr. 
Geoilrcy  Moore.  he.'d  of  the  BLS.  was 
fired.  All  of  this  challenged  the  credi- 
bility of  the  statistical  agencies  which 
traditionally  have  been  independent, 
tough  minded,  and  beyond  reproach. 

TWO     f.N'QlAMFIFD     MFN     .APPOtNTE!) 

Now  the  Precidcnt  has  appointed  two 
unqualified  nieii  to  head  ra;iioi-  stalisLical 
agencies.  The  first  is  Mr.  Edw.rd  Failor 
to  head  the  Social  and  Economic  Sta- 
tistics Administration— SEBA — at  the 
Deijartinent  of  Commerce.  His  post  does 
no*  reci.ire  coiifirmation. 

In  addition  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Vincent  Barabba  to  be  Di- 
rt ctor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Ccnsu.-. 
Although  under  SESA  the  Director  of 
the  Census  does  require  confirmation. 

.AMERICAN      ECON-'Jl!.-      A3S  .'C2.\TION      EXECVTIVF 
C0..1MinEE    OPPOSES 

Mr.  Barabba's  name  is  now  on  the 
Set  utc's  e:;ccutivo  cnlendar.  But  in  a 
m.jo/  aciian  '.his  week,  the  e:i?cutive 
commiUee  of  the  Ameiican  Economic 
Asso  iation  has  approved  a  statement 
in  Oj^pobiti.iii  to  Mr.  Barabba's  nomi- 
nal'-ui. 

The  ke.v  paragraph  reads: 

Cur  Immediate  concern  is  tliat  neither 
Mr.  B-irabba  nor  Mr.  Failor  appears  to  have 
the  high  professional  quall.'ications  required 
for  the  demanding  tasks  of  o. erseeing  the 
ic-.tiiering  and  repcriing  of  the  Federal  sta- 
tistics on  which  analysis  and  forecasting  for 
the  US.  economy  are  necessarily  based. 

WHO'S     WHO    OF    ECONOMK    WORLD 

This  statemeni  was  signed  by  the  most 
disiiaguished  economists  in  the  United 
St  ;tcs.  a  Who'.s  'Who  c:'  the  economic 
world.  They  iiiclude  Irma  Adelman.  Ken- 
ne'ih  Arrow,  George  Bort.s.  James  Due.s- 
enberry,  Robert  Eisner,  Rendigs  Fels, 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Robert  Heil- 
broner,  Walter  Heller.  Lawrence  R. 
Kl  in.  John  Me:'Lr.  Guy  Henderson  Or- 
cau.  Joseph  Pechman,  Mark  Perlman, 
and  Jaiies  Tobin. 

The  statement   was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Economic  Association. 
DOuuTS   ABotrr   statistics 

The  statement  also  says  that — 
Such  appointments  w'ill  reinforce  doubts 
about  the  Integrity  of  Federal  statistics  and 
tlireiten  the  quality  cf  Federal  data  liitherto 
viewed  as  among  the  best,  perhaps  the  best, 
in  the  world. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Vincent  Barabba 
should  ei.her  be  withdrawn  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  voted  dcwn  by  the  Senate.  There 
are  a  number  of  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment ior  which  Mr.  Barabba  is  qualified, 
but  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  is  not  one  of  them. 

I  hjpe  th?  Senate  will  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  views  of  the  .American  Eco- 
iiOu:ic  As.sociation.  They  and  the  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Association  and  'ihe 
group  of  Federal  statistics  users  have  all 
riied  the  most  serious  objections  to 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  statis- 
tical agencies  and  ail  have  either  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Failor  and  Mr.  Barabba 
be  opposed  or  have  established  stand- 


ards for  these  jobs  which  neither  man 
can  remotely  meet. 

Mr.  President  I  commend  the  letter  to 
me  and  the  statement  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  to  the  Senate.  This  is  a  most 
unusual  statement  by  the  AEA  and  a  dev- 
a.^tating  blow  against  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Barabba. 

I  ask  unanimous  coixsent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mnterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

American  Economic  Assoc  lAct'j:.-. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  C.  l[i7o. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washing  ion,  D.C. 

Dlar  Sf.nat:r  Proxmire:  At  the  request  of 
Walter  Heller,  President-elec;  of  tiie  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  statement  on  the  fed- 
eral statistical  services  and  the  nomination 
of  Vincent  Barabba  as  Director  of  tiie  Cen- 
sus. The  statement  has  been  approved  by  a 
mail  vote  of  the  Executivs  Comniitlee  o:  the 
Associalion. 

Approved:  Irma  Adelman,  Keunetii  J. 
Arrow.  •  Georce  H.  Bores.  James  S.  Diiesen- 
berry,  Robert  Eisner.  Rendigs  Fetj.  John 
Kenneth  Galbraitli.'"  P.obert  Htilbrouer. 
Walter  W.  Iieller.  Lawrence  R.  Klein.  John 
R.  Meyer.  Gtiy  Hender.son  Orctitt,  Joseph  .\. 
Pechman.  Mark  Perlman,  Jainos  Tobln.' 

Disapproved :  None. 
Sincerely  yours, 

REX3IGS  PFI.S, 

Secrc '.  a  ry  -  Tree  .■? ;.  rcr. 


Statement  of  the  ExECfTi\E  Co">;,".iirTPE  of 
THE   American   Economic   Association-  on 

INTEGRIIY       in       THE       Fi:DF=?AL       STATISTICAL 

Services 

We  pre  deeply  concerned  o\er  the  iss'te 
of  intrusion  of  political  influence  into  the 
process  of  reporting  and  collecting  Federcl 
statistics.  Symptoms  of  such  intrusion  .-^rc 
the  increcising  use  of  political  rather  li'n 
professional  staff  to  release  r.nd  interpret 
Federal  economic  statistics,  tv.e  forced  re.'^- 
ignations  of  highly  qualif.ed  st.iti^tician- 
economists  like  Dr.  Geoffrey  M'^ore  as  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  and  Dr.  George 
Hay  Brown  as  Director  of  th3  Bureau  cf 
the  Census,  and  the  appointments  if  Mr. 
Vincent  Barabba  as  Acting  Director  cf  Cen- 
sus and  Mr.  Edward  D.  Failor  as  Administra- 
tor of  the  Social  and  Economic  Statistics 
Administration. 

Otir  Immediate  concern  is  that  neither 
Mr.  B.^.rabba  nor  Mr.  FaiL'.r  appears  to  have 
the  high  professional  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  demanding  tasks  of  over- 
seeing the  gathering  and  reporting  of  the 
Federal  statistics  on  which  analysis  and 
forecasting  for  the  XJ.S.  economy  are  nec- 
essarily based.  Their  service  to  Mr.  Nixon 
in  the  1972  political  campaign  may  well 
qualify  them  for  some  appropriate  recogni- 
tion, but  we  question  the  wisdom  of  poU'i- 
cal  appointments  to  such  exacting  proi'es- 
slonai  positions  Su.-h  appointments  will 
reinforce  dotibts  about  the  integrity  cf  Fed- 
era!  statistics  and  threaten  the  quality 
of  Federal  data  hitherto  viewed  as  among 
the  best,  perliaps  the  best,  in  I'.te  world. 

Since  Mr.  Barabba's  appointment  is  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation,  we  urge  the 
Senate  Post  OlTice  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  submit  his  qualifications  to  tlic 
most  searching  scrutiny  and  to  reject  his 
nomination  unless  evidence  of  relevant  pro- 
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fessional   qualifications  not  apparent   to   us 
is  found  in  that  process. 

Our  broader  and  longer-range  concern  Is 
over  the  quality  and  integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral statistical  services  as  a  whole.  In  this 
comiection.  we  fully  endorse  the  four  rec- 
ommendations of  the  select  committee  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association  and 
the  Federal  Statistics  Users'  Conference,  as 
follows: 

1.  Heads  of  statistical  agencies  should  be 
noiipolitlcal  professionals  of  high  stature 
and  reputations  and  be  in  the  career  service. 

2.  These  heads  of  agencies  shotild  lia.o 
direct  control  of  their  own  activities  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  hiring  and  firini'. 
budget  and  pla.rning.  and  publication. 

3.  Data  should  be  released  on  a  fixed,  free 
sta.ed  time  schedule  by  tiie  -.'uency  whicii- 
produced  the  data. 

4.  .VJvisory  committees  to  sta'.i-stical  agen- 
cies should  be  selected  without  regc.rd  f.  r 
political  ifiiliatlrn  witli  a  number  of  spe- 
cific appointments  from  professional  sta- 
tistic.Tl  organizations. 


coivNECTicuT  i:o;fi tal 

ASSOCI/iTiON 

Mr.  R.IBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, Julv  6.  the  Connecticut  Ho.»pit?l 
Assorir.ticn  and  12  ranio'-ily  selected 
ho.=pit3i-  from  thviiughout  Connecticut 
filed  s-'ii!  i.M  U.S.  District  Cotin  lor  tn.- 
D;.'-t:'ict  cf  C  )nnetti.''Ut  to  enjoin  it.i^'le- 
mer.taticn  (■''  i-er>::itly  issued  standards 
of  the  Co.-t  oi  Living  Council. 

Mr.  James  G.  Pettic.  president  .^f  tiie 
association  and  a  trustee  of  St.  Franei's 
Hospital  in  Hartford.  Co'ir...  said  thr^^l 
th°  action  wns  beinpr  taken  t'.  clarify  in- 
consistent ?nd  discrim.inr.torv  forms  s nd 
instructions  recency  issued  bv  that 
council  as  revised  form  Z-Z2  and  sched- 
ule A  to  th-t  form. 

As  Mr.  Pettit  noted,  the  suit  being 
brought  in  Connecticut — like  similar  liti- 
gation be-'ne:  contemrl*^t.ecl  in  other 
State  hospital.':  and  health  cire  orea- 
nizations — is  not  an  attenipt  by  hos- 
pitals to  esc;ii)e  the  freeze,  nor  to  under- 
mine the  Feieral  cost  control  effort. 

Rather,  the  suit  is  an  attempt  to  clar- 
ify new  Cost  of  Living  Council  ie;iula- 
tions  before  thev  pose  serieus  and  pos- 
sibly damaging  problems  for  liealth  care 
institutions.  Skyi-ocketing  he^.lth  costs 
must  be  curbed.  But  at  the  sarp^  time, 
health  care  providers  sheuld  be  given 
rules  which  are  understandable-. 

.A.n-iong  the  hospitals  bringing  this  nc- 
tion  are  the  William  W.  Backus  Hospital 
in  Norwich,  Bridgeport  Ho.";pitcil.  Bvi.'^tol 
Hospital.  Hartford  Hospital.  Lawrence 
and  Memorial  Hospitals  in  New  Londoi:. 
Manchester  Memorial  Hosirital.  Meride;- 
Wallingford  Hospital.  St.  Fi-anci-;  Hos- 
pital in  Hartford,  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Raphael  in  New  Haven.  Stamford  Hos- 
pital. 'Waterbury  Hospital,  and  Yale-Nev. 
Haven  Hospital. 

The  iictions;  of  the  Cost  of  IJving  Coun- 
cil— and  the  deliberations  of  its  newly 
constituted  Health  Industry  Advisory 
Committee — will  have  a  profoimd  intln- 
ence  on  the  stability  and  services  of  the 
hospitals  and  health  care  institutions  c' 
our  Nation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  regulations  and 
forms  issued  by  this  Council,  especially 
as  we  begin  to  formulate  plans  for  pha^e 
rv  of  the  economic  stabilization  program 


would  be  shaped  -v^ith  the  immense  im- 
portance of  this  task  in  mind. 

I  know  that  the  hospitals  of  Connecti- 
cut, for  example,  have  made  a  conscien- 
tious attempt  over  the  years  to  control 
their  own  co.sts,  and  have  also  worked 
within  the  overall  guidelines  of  the  vari- 
ous ESP.  As  Members  cf  the  Senate  are 
no  doubt  aware,  health  has  been  one  in- 
dustry strictly  controlled  even  under 
phase  III, 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Health  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  and  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  will  fiiid  ways  to  ne- 
gotiate their  differences  with  health  care 
institutions,  and  tliat  litigation  can  be 
avoided  where  negotiation  and  compro- 
mise will  si:bstilutc.  V.'hen  liocessary.  o? 
course,  such  iitication  wi'il  resolve  those 
issues  which  cannot  otherwise  be  nopo- 
tiated.  and  I  trust  that  Connecticut's 
health  care  leaders — in  the  CKA  and  in 
the  individual  hospitals  taking  pai't  in 
this  suit — have  the  v-.elfare  of  Connecti- 
cut's citizens  ioremo.:t  in  their  minds  as 
they  take  whatever  actions  ate  necessary. 


APPEAR.ANCEo  BY  PRESIDENTS  BE- 
FORE CONGR33S  OR  THE  COURTS 

^Tr.  KENNEDY.  >!r.  President,  in  the 
couiTC-  r.  rc:rarch  intrj  p.Tcedents  for 
appoantncei  hy  p.i.st  Prrs  d'tits  before 
Congress  or  the  c:urt."  ir  "Lnnec'.ixi  with 
cotitro'Trsies  frisi.is  cut  of  events  in 
their  acLninisM-aticns,  the  Litr,  ry  of 
Congr;ss  h-;s  "ound  .a  i  um;  er  of  exam- 
ples invoivinL  President  I/;  col::  and 
President  Gr  i  l.  Becriue  these  prece- 
dents wi  1  l^e  of  interest  to  rll  of  us  in 
Congress.  I  ask  unenimms  cor.sei^t  that 
the  following  items  m  .y  be  printed  in 
the  Recofd: 

Fir.-,t.  All  article  from  the  New  York 
Ti'ibune  oi  .I'ebru  ry  14.  1C62.  e:illtltd 
"  The  Pcomature  Publication  of  the  I'rcsi- 
dent  s  Mess-gp." 

S'rcnnd.  An  excerpt  frcm  pages  250-2,31 
of  volume  2  of  "A'n-ph^in  Linciln.  the 
■War  Years,"  by  C?r!  oundburg. 

Thiid.  An  excerpt  from  pa-se  (50  of 
"Politic  d  P')wer  and  the  Press.  •  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Smidl. 

Fourth.  An  evcenn  U\rn  p^ges  1P8-200 
of  v:)lume  2  of  ••'\brahd.m  Lincoln,  the 
W-r  Yctrs.''  b-  Carl  ?..,nd';ur3:. 

Fifth.  Excepts  from  volume  III— 1861- 
1865 — of  "Lincoln  Day  by  Day."  pub- 
lished in  1960  by  the  Lincoln  Se^qui- 
centennial  Commission. 

Si\th.  The  t-'xt  of  a  lettc  datPd  Jar- 
u.iry  1.  1862.  from  President  Lincoln  to 
Gencrel  ^!cCl':-^]1n  The  ^."Ite"  is  reprint- 
ed at  page  88  of  volume  V.  "The  Collected 
Works  of  Abrah  'n:  Liiicol:!."  prepared  by 
the  A.br?ham  Lincoln  .Associatien  cf 
Snri'i-field.  111..  ?r-d  published  by  th- 
Ru'gers  University  Press  in  \2.Z3. 

Sever, th  An  frti^^e  from  the  Nov  York 
T:'i-rs  of  Februery  I'i  IfTe.  entitled  "The 
Tri-l  ef  G^ner;U  Babeock." 

Eighth.  An  article  from,  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  14.  1?76.  also  entrl-.d 
"The  'irial  ot  C-ener;.l  Babeock." 

Ninth.  An  editori.'tl  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  FebruFry  14.  1876. 

Tcr.th.  A  coi.jy  of  the  d^pc'^iticn  b^" 
President  Grant  in  the  trial  of  General 
B  bcock.  his  personal  secretnry.  from  the 
New-  York  Times  of  February  18.  1876. 


Eleventh.  An  editorial  from  the  New- 
York  Ti:nes  of  February  18.  1876. 

Twelfth.  An  article  Irom  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  February  19.  1876. 
entitled  "The  Babeock  Trial,  the  Closing 
Arguments." 

Thirteenth.  An  excerpt  from  paces 
704-803  of  "Hamilton  Fish,  the  Inner 
History  of  the  Grant  Administration."  by 
Allan  Nevins. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  items  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

Iirt.i   1 

jFrcm  the  Nc.v  Vcrli  Tribu"-e,  Feb.  11.  18521 

TH7  F:'..mature   Prm.irATTON   of  thf   Presi- 

DENT'.s  Message 

ri  -iU'e.-i  Mii'.l;.  fdr-y  -.olrntarry  ap- 
peared b?for°  the  House  judiciary  Commit- 
ter and  trav.'  festimo-y  l-i  the  matt-r  r.f  the 
preir.fttire  publ;catio:i  In  The  Herald  of  a 
portion  of  his  last  &ri.\;;il  meisage.  Chevalier 
V»  i!:of  w:^s  then  brought  before  the  Com- 
ir.iric-e,  arid  a:jswi.r:d  the  question  which  he 
r.rusrd  to  i..  swcr  yesierdcy.  st.iti  'e  ti;  1- 
ruirorj-i.  'h.it  til."  ctolen  ;-arafMh  v:;-  fur- 
nished to  Tlic  Hera'd  by  Watt,  the  President's 
gardener,  who  was  reported  as  disloyal  by  the 
Pi  '  t.-r  C.;:nmi'ter'.  a'^"""  wh^v'  'losnination 
to  a  Lieutenancy  the  Senate  decidedly 
refus.?d  lo  r.onf-ri.i  but  who  is  still  to  be 
see  1  in  Ihe  V.liiie  Kouse.  and  jj  .s:;;d  to  te  t  ii 
appti.:  nt  icr  .i  foreiga  aupoi  tt-.e.  !.  Tl^s 
piibti.  c  I  1  ic.r;-.  fr.nn  the  CT-e  i.i  what  sew- 
ers ii  is  the  Uf.-e  of  The  K^rtOci  Ij  fiili  fcr 
£.;  x-e  se~ret;j. 

T)i.^  Chevalier  is  si  ill  In  close  coi\:'.io:i5ent 
at  the  Capitol.  In  qu.irtcrs  at  wiiiah  hi.s 
ii.srictiors  tastes  re.oli..  An  iro:i  fceUsteid 
w.  s  p.-r^hi-ied  for  hiin  tctdi%.  Hi.s  m..st  fre- 
ou.it  vi-lt(jr  is  said  to  be  Gen.  Sl'Ul;-'.  Th" 
itrst  prper  takei  b-'  tie  oiti  f--s  ci.t  of  the 
pov'tct-'oook  C)i  ";he  speci  .1  r-inress  m  r.ive 
^i  Th-:  N.Y.  Herald."  now  in  Fort  McHe'iry. 
was  a  pass  r.dminin.i;  Dr.  Ives  a'  nit  h.mrs  to 
the  Vvar  Dep^rimeut,  sic  led  "Geo.  B. 
McCteilaa." 

Item  2 
From  pp.  250-251.  "Abraham  Lincoln,  The 
War  Year-,"  volume  2.  by  Carl  Sandburg 
iHarcourt.  Brace  A:  Company,  New  York  i 
By  what  means  the  Srtc  York  Herald  gave 
pubilcatinn  to  parts  of  a  message  of  the 
Pre.  idea t  to  Congress — before  it  re.ichcd  Con- 
gress-was a  scandal  that  a  congressional 
com.raittee  investigated.  Henry  (r.icknamed 
■  Che',  alier'i  Wikof!  adm.itted  to  the  commit- 
tee th.-.t  it  w.is  he  vho  had  filoU  the  stolen 
paragraphs  at  the  telegraph  office,  but  he  was 
'  iiitder  an  obligation  of  strict  secrecy"  not  to 
tel!  how  he  got  them.  The  House  ordered 
Wikoff  held  in  clo.^e  custnciy  r.nd  he  was 
locked  up  with  special  accommodations  wliile 
the  inquiry  went  on.  "It  w.as  gener.dly  be- 
lieved tliai  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  permi-ted  WikofT 
to  capy  those  portions  of  the  me.ss.ige  that  he 
had  published,"  wrijte  Ben  Perlev  Poore.  "and 
tins  opinion  w.is  ca.. firmed  v.iien  General 
Sir  kles  f.ppcjrjd  .ts  his  counsel.  The  General 
vibrated  betvs-een  Wikofl's  place  of  imprison- 
ment, t'ne  While  House,  and  the  residence 
n:'  ^^^=.  I  Incoln's  grtrdner,  named  Watt.  The 
rommi;  tee  I'nally  summoned  the  Gener.il  be- 
fore them  and  put  some  questions  to  him. 
He  lepllf^d  sh.irply  and  for  ioiv.e  minutes  a 
war  of  words  r.iged.  He  narrowly  escaped 
Wikof's  fate,  bur  finally,  after  consulting 
numerous  books  cf  evidence,  the  Commlttc? 
roncltided  not  to  so  to  extremities.  While  the 
examination  was  p'ndmg.  the  Sergesnt-at- 
Arms  appeared  with  Watt  He  testified  that 
he  sa'v  \he  message  in  the  libriry.  and.  being 
of  a  liter.^ry  turn  of  mind,  pe-used.  it:  that. 
however,  he  did  not  make  a  lopy,  but.  having 
a  tenacious  memory,  carried  portions  of  it  in 
hl3  mind    and  the  nest  day  repeated  them 
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word  for  word  to  Wlkoflf.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  visited  the  Capital  and  urged  the 
Republicans  on  the  Committee  to  spare  him 
disgrace,  so  Watfs  improbable  story  was  re- 
ceived and  WUcoff  was  liberated." 


Item  3 
(From  p.  60,  "Political  '^ower  and  the  Press," 
by  William  J.  Small  (W.  W.  Norton  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York) 

A  news  leak  that  shocked  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  invited  to  share  in  it  as  was  Simon 
It  to  Congress,  of  a  portion  of  his  first  State 
of  the  Union  address.  It  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Herald  in  an  article  written  by  Chevalier 
Henry  Wlkoff,  a  reporter  who  had  befriended 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  The  suspicion  was  that  the  first 
lady  had  leaked  the  speech  to  Wikoff.  When 
<*  congressional  committee  investigated,  a 
White  House  gardener  took  the  blame,  offer- 
ing a  far-fetched  story  of  having  seen  the 
speech  on  a  library  table  as  he  arranged 
flowers,  memorized  sections,  and  passed  them 
on  to  Wikoff.  Lincoln  paid  a  surprise  visit  to 
the  committee  to  declare  under  oath  that 
his  wife  was  innocent.  Wikoff  was  Jailed  and 
later  returned  to  his  newspaper  but  not  to 
report  at  the  White  House. 

Item  4 
(From  pp.  198-200,  "Abraham  Lincoln  the 
War  Tears."  volume  2,  by  Carl  Sandburg 
(Harcourt,  Grace  &  Company,  New  York) 
Amid  the  snarling  chaos  of  the  winter  of 
1862-63  there  were  indications  of  a  secret 
movement  to  impeach  President  Lincoln  and 
get  him  oui  of  the  White  House.  Stubbornly 
had  he  followed  his  own  middle  course,  earn- 
ing In  both  parties  enemies  who  for  different 
reasons  wanted  him  out  of  the  way.  There 
were  raaical  Republicans  who  wanted  a  man 
obedient  to  their  wishes.  There  were  re- 
actionaries In  both  parties  who  hoped  that 
the  confusion  of  an  impeachment  would  slow 
down  the  war,  bring  back  habeas  corpus  and 
other  civil  rights.  The  radical  Republicans 
who  took  part  in  the  secret  movement,  their 
names,  could  only  be  guessed.  They  felt  their 
way  carefully  toward  throwing  Lincoln  out 
of  the  White  House.  They  knew  that  in  any 
final  vote  to  Impeach  they  could  count  on  a 
large  block  of  Ayes  from  the  political  opposi- 
tion. The  New  Y'ork  Democratic-party  leader, 
Horatio  Seymour,  heard  of  the  movement  but 
was  the  publication,  before  he  ever  delivered 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania.  Long  after  this 
embryo  conspiracy  had  failed  of  its  aim, 
Cameron  said  to  an  interviewer,  Howard 
Carroll,  in  guarded  statements  that  would 
Implicate  neither  dead  nor  living  Republi- 
cans: 

"Late  In  1862  or  early  in  1863  there  can  b© 
no  doubt  that  a  secret  effort  was  made  to 
bring  about  the  ejectment  of  President  Lin- 
coln from  the  White  House.  Some  time  after 
I  returned  from  the  Russian  mission,  and 
while  I  was  resting  at  my  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  received  from  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  gentlemen  an  invitation  to  visit 
Washington  and  attend  a  meeting  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  information,  was  to  be  held  in 
regard  to  national  affairs.  I  afterward  dis- 
covered that  this  invitation  was  extended  to 
me  because  it  was  believed  that  my  somewhat 
unpleasant  exit  from  the  War  Department 
bad  rendered  me  hostile  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  Administration.  Knowing  nothing  of  this 
at  the  time,  I  went  to  the  capital,  and  found 
there  assembled  a  number  of  prominent  men 
who  had  come  together  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  with  each  other  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  the  country.  This,  I  say, 
was  their  ostensible  pvirpose,  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  their  real  object  was  to  find 
means  by  which  the  President  could  be  Im- 
peached and  turned  out  of  office.  The  com- 
plaint against  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  that  he 
lacked  ability  and  energy,  and  that  he  was 
not  pushing  the  war  with  sufficient  vigor. 


These  reasons,  and  the  plan  of  attack,  if  I 
may  use  the  expre-sssion.  were  all  made  known 
to  me,  and  I  was  asked  for  my  advice.  I  gave 
it,  stating,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  I 
could  command,  that  the  movement  proposed 
would  be  a  disastrous  one.  and  strongly 
urging  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  mad- 
ness to  Interfere  with  the  Administration." 

Report  and  gas.slp  finally  shaped  specific 
acciLsations  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  con- 
nected with  Union  disasters,  that  there  was 
a  Southern  spy  in  the  White  House  who 
was  the  wife  of  the  President.  Newspaper 
dispatches  had  reported  the  killing  in  bat- 
tle of  two  of  her  brothers.  Confederate  offi- 
cers, and  a  third  wounded.  They  were  sons 
of  her  father's  first  wife.  A  full  brother  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  George  R.  C.  Todd,  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  Confederate  .Army.  Then  there  ' 
was  Benjamin  Harlin  Helm,  brother  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln's  half-sister  Einllie;  a  West 
Point  graduate,  he  had  visited  his  sister-in- 
law  at  the  White  House  before  war  had 
opened  and  had  gone  forth  and  talked  with 
several  West  Point  friends.  Including  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee.  who  had  said  with  a  sad  wag 
of  the  head,  "I  have  Just  resigned  my  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  Army,"  Helm 
had  asked  Colonel  Lee.  "Did  you  know  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  my  brother-in-law?  '  "No,  I 
did  not."  replied  Lee.  "but  now  let  me  say 
one  word. -I  have  no  doubt  of  his  [Lincoln's] 
good  intentions,  but  he  cannot  control  the 
elements.  There  must  tte  a  great  war.  I  can- 
not strike  at  my  own  people,  so  I  wTote  out 
my  resignation.  My  mind  is  too  much  dis- 
turbed to  give  you  any  advice.  Do  what 
your  conscience  and  honor  bid."  In  the  fin- 
ish Benjamin  Hardin  Helm  put  on  a  gray 
uniform  and  was  now  commanding  a  brigade 
with  Bragg's  army.  Confederate  Major  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Breckinridge  was  a  kinsman  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  stepmother  and  his  name  was 
linked  with  the  President's  wife.  That  Gen- 
eral Helm  had  married  into  the  Todd 
family  fifteen  years  after  Mrs.  Lincoln  left 
her  Kentucky  home,  that  her  brother.  Dr. 
George  R.  C.  Todd,  had  been  estranged  from 
the  family  for  years  previous  to  1861,  with 
similar  matters  of  fact,  did  not  get  into  the 
common  report  and  gossip.  Also  that  she 
had  as  much  of  kith  and  kin  in  the  Un- 
ion army  did  not  enter  Into  current  :on- 
versation.  Two  of  her  cousins.  Porter  by 
name,  had  the  title  of  general  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac;  a  son-in-law  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Wallace,  was  in  a  blue  vmlform.  Other 
Todd  relatives  were  In  the  Northern  ranks. 

Yet  the  talk  of  a  Southern  woman  spy  in 
the  White  House  arrived  at  the  point  where 
Senate  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  had  set  a  secret  morn- 
ing session  for  attention  to  reports  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  a  disloyalist. 

One  member  of  the  committee  told  of 
what  happened.  "We  had  Just  been  called 
to  order  by  the  Chairman,  when  the  officer 
stationed  at  the  committee  room  door  came 
In  with  a  half-frightened  expression  on  his 
face.  Before  he  had  opportunity  to  make  ex- 
planation, we  understood  the  reason  for  his 
excitement,  and  were  ourselves  almost  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment.  For  at  the  foot 
of  the  Committee  table,  standing  solitary, 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  his  form  towering, 
Abraham  Lincoln  stood.  Had  he  come  by 
some  incantation,  thus  of  a  sudden  appearing 
before  us  unannounced,  we  could  not  have 
been  more  astounded."  There  was  an  "al- 
most human  sadness"  in  the  eyes,  and 
"above  all  an  indescribable  sense  of  his  com- 
plete Isolation"  which  the  committee  mem- 
ber felt  had  to  do  with  fundamental  senses 
of  the  apparition.  "No  one  spoke,  for  no 
one  knew  what  to  say.  The  President  had 
not  been  asked  to  come  before  the  Commit- 
tee, nor  was  It  suspected  that  he  had  infor- 
mation that  we  were  to  Investigate  reports, 
which.  If  true,  fastened  treason  upon  his 
family  In  the  White  House." 


At  last  the  morning  caller  spoke  slowly, 
with  control,  though  a  depth  of  sorrow  In 
the  tone  of  voice:  "I,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States,  appear  of  my 
own  volition  before  this  Conunittee  of  the 
Senate  to  say  that  I,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
know  that  It  Is  untrue  that  any  of  my  fam- 
ily hold  treasonable  communication  with  the 
enemy." 

Having  attested  this,  he  went  away  as  sil- 
ent and  solitary  as  he  had  come.  "We  sat  for 
some  moments  speechless.  Then  by  tacit 
agreement,  no  word  being  spoken,  the  Com- 
mittee dropped  all  consideration  of  the  ru- 
mors that  the  wife  of  the  President  was  be- 
traying the  Union.  We  were  so  greatly  af- 
fected that  the  Committee  adjourned  for 
the  day." 

Item   5 
(From  "Lincoln  Day  by  Day,"  Volume  III: 
1861-1865  (Lincoln  Sesquicentennlal  Com- 
mission, Washington,  1960)  ) 

December  31,  1861 — President  confers  hour 
and  half  with  Joint  Committee  on  Conduct 
of  War. 

January  6,  1862 — Cabinet  meets  7:30  P.M. 
at  request  of  Joint  Committee  on  Conduct 
of  War.  Lincoln  rejects  demand  of  Senator 
Wade  (Ohio)   for  removal  of  McClellan. 

January  25,  1862 — Subcommittee  of  Com- 
mittee on  Conduct  of  War  Interviews  Lincoln 
on  military  administration  of  Gen.  Fremont. 

February  13,  1862 — President  appears  be- 
fore House  Judiciary  Committee  In  matter 
of  premature  publication  of  last  Annual  Mes- 
sage. 

February  15,  1862 — Committee  on  Con- 
duct of  War  requests  8  P.M.  Interview  with 
Lincoln. 

March  4,  1862 — President  and  Gen.  Hunter 
appear  before  Committee  on  Conduct  of 
War  regarding  Kansas  affairs. 

April  4,  1862 — President  receives  Sen.  Wade 
(Ohio)  and  makes  appointment  to  meet  with 
Committee  on  Conduct  of  War  in  evening. 

May  28,  1862 — President  appears  before 
Committee  on  Conduct  of  War  and  describes 
400-foot  railroad  bridge  across  Potomac  built 
by  Col.  Haupt  as  having  nothing  In  it  but 
cornstalks  and  beanjx)les. 

April  4,  1863 — President  receives  several 
members  of  Joint  Committee  on  Conduct  of 
War. 

March  3,  1864 — President  confers  with 
Committee  on  Conduct  of  War  regarding 
commander  of  Army  of  Potomac. 
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Item  7 


Item  6 

(From  p.  88,  "The  Collected  Works  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  Volume  V,  compiled  by  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  Springfield, 
Illinois    (Rutgers  University  Press  1953)) 
To  George  B.  McClellan » 
ExECUTivi;  Mansion,  Jany.  1,  1862. 
My  Dear  General:  I  hear  that  the  doings 
of    an    Investigating    Committee,    give   you 
some  uneasiness.  You  may  be  entirely  re- 
lieved on  this  point.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee  were  with  me  an  hour  and  a  half 
last  night;  and  I  found  them  In  a  perfectly 
good  mood. 

As  their  Investigation  brings  them  ac- 
quainted with  facts,  they  are  rapidly  coming 
to  think  of  the  wliole  case  as  all  sensible  men 
would.  Yours  as  ever 

A.  Lincoln. 
Gen.  McClellan. 


»  ALS-P,  ISLA.  The  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  was  composed  of  Sen- 
ators Benjamin  F.  Wade,  Zacharlah  Chand- 
ler, and  Andrew  Johnson,  and  Representa- 
tives Daniel  W.  Gooch,  John  Covode,  George 
W.  Julian,  and  Moses  F.  Odell.  According  to 
the  Journal  of  the  committee,  all  members 
met  with  the  president  on  December  31  ex- 
cept Covode  and  Julian  (Report,  Part  I,  p- 
72). 


|From  the  New  Y'ork  Times,  Feb.  13,  1876] 

THE  Trial  op  Gen.  Babcock 
(The  President's  deposition:  An  affidavit 
strongly  in  favor  of  Gen.  Babcock — The 
President  alone  responsible  for  the  changes 
niade — an  excellent  character  given  the 
accused.) 

Washington,  Feb.  12. — The  President's 
deposition,  to  be  used  In  the  Babcock  trial, 
was  taken  to-day  and  forwarded  to  St.  Liouls. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  At- 
torney General  were  the  only  persons  present 
when  the  interrogations  were  answered,  ex- 
cepting of  course,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
counsel,  and  the  stenographers.  The  deposi- 
tion will  not  be  used  In  court  till  the  defense 
Is  begun,  which,  according  to  present  ap- 
pearances, may  not  be  till  near  the  end  of 
next  week.  The  examination  of  the  President 
extended  from  11  till  2  o'clock,  and  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  Gen.  Babcock.  The  Presi- 
dent declared  that  that  officer  had  not  inter- 
fered In  the  appointment  of  any  official  in- 
volved in  the  whisky  frauds,  that  even  In  the 
case  of  the  revocation  of  the  order  directing 
the  transfer  of  the  Supervisors,  he  [  the  Pres- 
ident] was  alone  responsible.  He  explained 
that  he  had  suspended  that  order  believing 
that  the  Government  would  be  better  able, 
by  throwing  off  their  guard  those  engaged  in 
the  frauds,  to  develop  their  rascality.  He 
stated  that  while  Babcock  had  not  Inter- 
fered, he  had  suggested  that  the  examina- 
tion should  be  thorough,  and  should  be 
naade,  not  by  inferior  men,  but.  as  was  the 
custom  in  the  Army,  by  men  of  tried  integ- 
rity and  established  character,  so  as  to  give 
force  to  their  reports.  Babcock  had  suggested 
that  any  attempt  to  suppress  or  prevent 
thorough  examination  was  attributable  to  a 
system  of  corruption  or  of  blackmailing;  that 
after  Henderson's  speech  and  the  intimation 
that  Gen.  Babcock  was  in  any  way  involved, 
that  officer  was  exceedingly  anxious  for  an 
immediate  and  prompt  investigation,  and 
telegraphed  at  once  to  St.  Louis  to  know 
whether  he  could  appear  and  be  heard  with- 
out delay.  The  prosecuting  officer  having  re- 
sponded that  he  could  not  be  heard  at  that 
time,  but  there  must  be  delay.  Babcock 
thereupon  sought  and  obtained  a  court  of 
Inquiry  as  the  only  Immediate  means  of  de- 
veloping the  facts.  The  President  had  known 
Gen.  Babcock  intimately  since  the  Vicksburg 
campaign  in  1863.  He  considered  him  a  most 
efficient  and  reliable  officer,  and  he  believed 
his  reputation  to  be  excellent  in  the  .'Vrmy, 
and  wherever  he  was  known.  He  had  not 
seen  or  heard  anything  In  any  way  connect- 
ing Gen.  Babcock  with  the  whiskey  rings,  or 
tending  to  Impair  his  confidence  in  that 
officer's  integrity.  Babcock's  explanation  of 
the  telegrams  signed  Sylph,  &c.,  which  have 
excited  so  much  attention,  had  been  ex- 
plained to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  re- 
lieved Gen.  Babcock  of  any  Imputation  of 
complicity  In  the  whisky  frauds.  Babcock 
now  had  his  full  confidence.  The  cross-ex- 
amination emphasized  the  fact  that  if  Gen. 
Babcock  had  been  engaged  In  any  wrong 
transactions  the  President  had  no  knowledge 
of  it,  and  he  did  not  believe  it.  Many  of  the 
questions  asked  were  regarded  as  wholly  ir- 
relevant. William  A.  Cooke  was  engaged  some 
time  ago,  and  not  recently,  as  has  been 
stated  in  Gen.  Babcock's  defense,  and  has 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  case  from 
the  beginnit'.g. 


Item  8 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  14,  1876] 

The  Trial  of  General  Babcock 
(The  President's  Deposition:   Points  of  the 
testimony  taken  In  the  White  House — the 
President's    evidence    fortified    bv    papers 
and  telegrams.) 

Washington,  Feb.  13.— A  full  synopsis  of 
the  President's  testimony  was  tonight  tele- 


graphed to  Emory  A.  Storrs,  of  Gen.  Babcock's 
counsel,  by  Mr.  William  A.  Cook,  who  repre- 
sented the  defense  In  the  taking  of  the  testi- 
mony here.  The  following  points  of  the  testi- 
mony are  those  not  Included  in  the  dis- 
patches sent  to  The  Times  last  night,  and  are 
taken  from  the  counsel's  abstract.  The  Presi- 
dent testifies  that  Gen.  Babcock  had  always 
performed  his  duties  as  Private  Secretary  to 
the  President's  satisfaction.  He  knows  his 
t;eneral  reputation  In  Washington  and  In  the 
Army.  It  Is  good.  Nothing  was  ever  heard 
by  him  against  Babcock  until  the  present 
charges.  He  remembers  that  Babcock  showed 
hhn  a  dispatch  from  Joyce  applying  for  the 
Coliectorshlp.  It  was  simply  shown  as  other 
telegrams.  This  was  after  the  death  of 
Ford.  He  told  Babcock  that  Ford,  having  died 
suddenly  and  away  from  home,  he  the  Pres- 
ident, should  consult  Ford's  bondsmen  in 
making  the  appointment.  They  and  others 
recommended  Magulre.  He  did  not  think  Bab- 
cock ever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  sought  to 
Influence  the  appointment  of  Magulre;  did 
not  remember  of  Babcock  ever  speaking  to 
him  in  reference  to  any  charges  made  against 
Joyce  or  McDonald.  He  certainly  took  no 
lively  Interest  In  the  matter.  Remembered 
McDonald  being  In  Washington  Dec.  18,  1874, 
and  rode  with  him  once.  Did  not  remember  a 
word  of  conversation  on  any  matter  touch- 
ing his  official  position  or  those  cases.  Saw 
him  as  he  (the  President)  was  driving  and 
stopped  and  requested  him  to  ride.  Since 
Babcock's  Indictment  no  effort  had  been 
made  to  interfere  with  the  trial.  At  the  time 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  was  ordered  he  sup- 
posed Babcock  would  not  be  indicted,  be- 
cause he  understood  that  the  Grand  jury 
would  adjourn  In  a  day  or  two.  Much  of  the 
testimony  is  fortified  by  papers  and  tele- 
grams. 


Item  9 
[Prom  The  New  York  Times,  Feb.  14.  1876) 
The  President's  deposition  in  the  case  of 
Gen.  B.^BCocK  will  no  doubt  be  read  with 
interest  everywhere.  An  alsetract  only  of  It 
has  yet  been  published,  but  it  touches  on 
many  important  points.  The  President  testi- 
hed  that  Babcock  never  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment  oi  Maguire.  and  never  converseo 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  charges 
against  Joyce  or  McDonald.  Since  Babcock's 
Indictment,  "no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
interfere  with  the  trial" — a  statement  which 
is  fully  verified  by  the  very  procet uings  now 
going  on  at  St.  Lcuis.  The  prosecution  is  evi- 
dently not  constrained  by  any  secret  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  accu.sed.  The  President. 
Gen.  Babcock's  Integrity.  The  proceadings  to 
it  will  be  observed,  still  atRrms  his  belief  in 
be  held  this  week  will  doubtless  reveal  the 
full  strength  of  the  case  for  the  Government. 
even  if  the  trial  is  not  concluded. 


Item  10 
[From  The  New  York  Times.  Feb.  18.  1876] 
Mr.  Stcrrs  then  asked  for  the  deposition 
of  the  President,  which  was  produced  by  the 
clerk,  and  it  was  read  by  Judge  Porter.  As 
several  objections  had  been  made  to  ques- 
tions and  answers.  Judge  Dillcn,  during  the 
noon  recess,  looked  it  over  and  marked  the 
objections  overruled  or  sustained,  leaving 
this  deposition,  however,  it  Is  said,  very 
nearly  in  the  same  form  as  it  was  originally, 
and  is  as  follows : 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  DEPOSITION 

The  following  is  the  President's  deposi- 
tion in  full  as  filed  In  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  In  the  case  of  Gen.  Babcock: 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Eastern  District  of  Missouri — The  United 
States  vs.  OrvlUe  E.  Babcock. — Transcript 
of  stenographer's  notes  at  the  deposition 
of  U.S.  Grant  for  the  defendant,  taken  at 
Washington.  February,  1876. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Cook : 


Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Gen.  Bab- 
cock, and  how  Intimately? 

A.  I  hava  known  him  since  1863;  we  first 
met  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign  in  that 
year;  since  March,  1864,  I  have  known  him 
intimately. 

Q.  Please  state  in  what  various  capacities 
he  has  been  employed,  and  what  positions 
he  has  held  since  liB63. 

A.  From  about  March,  1864  to  the  4th  of 
March,  1869,  he  was  aid  de  camp  on  my 
military  staff;  since  that  time  up  to  the  time 
of  his  Indictment,  he  has  been  acting  as 
my  private  secretary,  and  in  addition  to  that 
for  several  years  he  has  been  superintendent 
of  Public   Buildings   and   Grounds 

Q.  As  your  private  secretary,  please  state 
what  were  his  general  duties? 

A.  His  general  duties  were  to  carry  all 
communications  from  the  President  to  Con- 
gress, to  have  charge  and  supervision  over  all 
of  the  correspondence,  particularly  of  of- 
ficial correspondence,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  private  secretary  he  received  my  malls, 
opened  my  letters  and  read  them.  In  regard 
to  many  of  them,  he  gave  directions  to  the 
departments  without  reference  to  me,  and 
such  as  required  any  dictation  or  answer 
from  me  he  submitted  to  me. 

Q.  His  relations  with  vou  were  confiden- 
tial? 
A.  Very. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  during  the  period 
of  time  that  Gen.  Babcock  has  been  your 
private  secretary,  he  has  been  frequently 
applied  to  by  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  lay  their  special  matters  before  you 
or  before  the   various  departments? 

Counsel  for  the  prosecution  objects  to  the 
questions  as  irrelevant  and  Incompetent  to 
that  issue  in  the  case. 

A.  That  was  the  frequent  and  you  might 
say   almost   daily   occurrence. 

Q.  In  what  manner,  so  far  as  you  nave  ob- 
served with  reference  to  the  public  Interest, 
has  Gen  Babcock  discharged  his  duties  as 
your  private  secretary? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

A  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  most  ef- 
ficient and  most  faithful. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general 
reputation  of  Gen.  Babcock  in  the  city  where 
he  has  lived,  among  his  associates  and  his 
acquaintances,  in  the  Army  and  elsewhere, 
for  honesty  and  integrity'' 

A.  I  suppose  that  I  might  say  that  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  his  general  reputa- 
tion In  the  Army  and  where  he  is  known; 
where  he  has  lived  elsewhere  I  do  not  knovr 
anything  about  it.  but  I  suppose  myself  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  reputation  he  has 
in  the  Army  and  in  this  city. 

Q.  Now  state,  if  you  please,  what  his 
general  reputation  Is  and  has  been?  A.  I 
have  always  supposed  it  to  be  good:  if  12 
years'  Intimate  a.ssoclation  with  a  man  gives 
one  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  other 
people  think  of  him.  I  certainly  have  had  a 
pood  opportunity,  not  only  of  knowing  his 
character  myself,  but  of  knowing  the  repu- 
tation he  sustains. 

Q.  And  from  these  opportunities  what  has 
been  his  reputation?  A.  Good. 

Q.  Were  yoti  acquainted  with  C  W.  Ford, 
of  St.  Louis,  in  hus  lifetime  and  what,  if 
any  position  did  he  hold  at  the  time  of  his 
death?  A.  I  was  intimately  acqtiainted  with 
Mr.  Ford;  first  In  the  State  of  New  York 
when  I  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Army:  he 
was  then  a  young  lawyer,  living  in  the 
same  town  where  I  was  stationed:  then 
from  1854  to  1860.  we  were  both  living  in 
St.  Louis  County,  and  any  relations  were  in- 
timate from  1854  up  to  the  day  of  his  death; 
he  was  connected  with  the  United  States 
Express  Company  in  St.  Louis,  and  from 
1869  (but  I  will  not  be  sure  about  thati.  to 
his  death  he  was  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue of  the  First  Collection  District  of  Mis- 
sour). 
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Q.  State  what,  if  any,  applications  were 
made  at  the  time  of  his  decease  as  to  the 
appointment  of  his  successor? 

Question  objected  to  by  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  as  unnecessary.  Irrelevant,  and 
nicompetent. 

A.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  remem- 
ber all  of  the  applications  that  were  made 
for  the  place.  I  do  remember,  however,  of 
Gen  Babcock  bringing  me  a  dispatch  that 
was  addressed  to  him  from  John  A.  Joyce, 
practically  applying  for  the  place. 

Ai.swer  objected  to  by  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  unless  the  telegram  is  produced. 

Q   Have  you  that  di.^patch?  A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  where  it  is  personally?  A. 
No.  I  suppose  it  could  be  found.  I  think  very 
likely  either  Gen.  Babcock's  counsel  or  the 
District  Attorney  at  St.  Louis  has  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  requests  or  communica- 
tions with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Ford's  successor  emanating  from  his  sure- 
ties? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion as  Immaterial,  Irrelevant,  and  Incom- 
petent. 

A.  When  Gen.  Babcock  showed  me  that 
dispatch  from  John  A.  Joyce,  I  said  to  him 
that  Mr.  Ford  having  died  very  suddenly, 
aiid  awav  from  home,  I  should  be  guided 
largely  In  selecting  his  successor  by  the  rec- 
ommendations or  wishes  of  his  bondsmen; 
that  I  thought  they  were  entitled  at  least 
to  approve  of  the  appointment  of  the  man 
who  would  go  In  and  settle  up  the  aflairs  of 
his  office. 

Answer  objected  to  by  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  on  the  ground  that  It  is  Incom- 
petent for  the  witness  to  state  conversa- 
tions between  himself  and  the  defendant  of 
the  nature  given. 

Q.  What  did  you  ultimately  decide  to  do 
with  refereiu-e  to  the  apprlntment,  and  to 
whom,  :f  to  any  one,  did  you  decide  to  leave 
the  naming  of  his  suc-essor? 

Objected  to  l-y  cour?el  for  the  prosecution, 
a^  irrelev.'.nt  and  incompete.it. 

A.  Tl  at  was  aiiswered  in  my  an.swer  to  the 
previous  question. 

Q.  Wh  m  did  f  e  bonds;.;e.i  actually  rec- 

ommenc"? 

Objected  to  as  incompetent  and  irrelevant. 
A.  Constannr.e  Magulre. 
Q.  And  on  whose  recommendation  exclu- 
sivelv  was  le  appointed? 

A.  I  covild  net  say  on  whose  recommenda- 
tion exclusively;  he  was  well  recommended 
and  satisfactorv  to  the  bondsmen  of  Mr.  Ford. 
Answer  objected  to  by  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  unless  the  recommendations,  if 
in  writins;.  iirc  produced. 

Q  Did  Gen.  Babcock  ever  in  any  way,  di- 
rectlv  or  indirectly,  urge  or  request,  or  seek 
to  indrence  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Magulre, 
rr  did  he  evsr  exchange  a  word  with  you  on 
the  subject  which  Indicated  that  he  desired 
his  appointment? 

Objected  to  on  tie  !i;round  of  irrelevancy 
a:-.d  incompetency.  The  witness  cannot  state 
conversatlotis  between  himself  and  de- 
fe-'dant. 

.■\  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did;  I  do  not 
think  he  was  owjre  of  the  existence  of  Cjii- 
.nantine  Ma'.^uire  bet:  re  his  recommendation. 
Q.  Did  yo'i  inform  Gen  Babcock  that  you 
nitended  to  leave  tie  name  of  Ford's  succes- 
sor tD  his  bondsmen,  and  did  you  reqvest 
h!m  to  so  notify  these  partip=? 

Objected  to  on  the  ground  of  irrelevancy 
and  incompetency;  the  question  Is  answered 
in  a  pre'.ious  answer. 

Q  It  embraces.  perhap.«-.  this  addition.  Did 
you  req.est  him  to  notify  the  parties?  Same 
objenion  as  to  prevlou.-.  question. 

A  T'.Tit  part  I  don't  remember;  it  was  !>ot 
expected  or  thought  of  that  this  would  ever 
become  a  matter  of  investigation,  and  there- 
fore my  memory  would  not  be  accurate. 

Q.  Are  the  telegrams  now  shown  you  the 
ones  received  in  relation  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Magulre? 


Objected  to  as  immaterial  and  Incom- 
petent, and  because  the  papers  do  not  pur- 
port to  be  originals. 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  dis- 
patches or  copies  of  the  dispatches  that  I 
received,  or  It  r.ot.  telegrams  similar  m  tenor 
to  these  that  were  received. 

The  p.ipers  were  marked  exhibits  Nos.  1, 
2.  3.  4.  and  5. 

Q.  Ihere  :s  a  letter.  Mr.  President,  con- 
nected with  these  telegrams  dated  Jan.  4, 
16'/6.  from  D.  O.  Pratt.  Commissioner.  Will 
;.  ou  be  l^ii-.d  eiu.ugh  to  explain  how  that 
letter  was  received  by  you.  and  what  con- 
nection  .t  had   with   the  telegrams? 

Objected  to  as  immaterial.  Irrelevant,  and 
incompetent 

A.  The  note  from  the  Commissioner  cf 
Internal  Revenue  is  in  answer  to  a  request  for 
me  to  be  furnished  with  telegrams  recom- 
mending Maguire  to  the  office  of  Collector. 
Answer  objected  to  by  prosecution  as  In- 
comp?;ent  and  immaterial. 

Q.  D.d  Gen.  Babcock,  so  far  as  you  kuow, 
ever  seek  In  a;;y  way  to  influence  your  action 
in  reference  to  any  charge  made,  or  proposed 
to  be  made,  against  Joyce  cr  McDonald,  or 
either  of  them? 

Objected  to  as  incompetent.  Immaterial 
and  Irrelevant. 

A.  I  do  iiot  remember  of  his  ever  speak- 
ing to  me  on  the  subject  at  all;  he  certainly 
took  no  lively  interest  in  the  matter,  or  I 
should  have  remembered  it. 

Q.  Did  Gen.  Babcock.  so  far  as  you  know, 
ever  seek  m  any  way  to  influence  your  action 
with  reference  to  any  investigation  or  al- 
leged whisky  frauds  in  St.  Louis  or  else- 
w  lie  re? 

Objected  to  as  immaterial.  Irrelevant  and 
incompetent. 

A.  He  did  not;  possibly  I  might  state  right 
here  that  I  remember  but  one  instance  of 
his  ever  talking  to  me  at  all  about  the  mat- 
ter of  Investigations,  except  since  he  has 
been  indicted,  and  then  it  was  simply  to  say 
to  me  that  he  liad  asked  Mr.  Douglass  why 
it  was  that  they  threatened  all  their  officials 
as  though  they  were  dishonest  persons  by 
sending  spies  to  watch  them,  and  asking 
wh'-  t  ey  could  not  make  Inspections  some- 
what as  they  do  in  the  .Army-  .send  a  man 
of  character  to  their  distilleries,  and  take 
their  hooks  a  d  make  a  report  that  could 
be  relied  o:v.  I  believe  that  he  simply  told 
me  that  he  had  said  this  to  Mr.  Douglass. 

Ans-ver  obected  to  by  prosecution  as  im- 
;.;aterial  and  in-omoeteni  in  stating  conver- 
satiiiis  between  tl^e  accused  and  witness. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of 
Gen.  McDonald's  being  in  the  City  of  Wa.sh- 
ingtori  on  the  7th  of  December.  1874?  A. — I 
do  not  remember  the  particular  date;  I  re- 
member the  tin.e  in  question 

Q  If  I  undcTjtr.nd  you  correctly.  Gen.  Bab- 
cock's conception  was  that  in  makini;  the  in- 
vent cation  it  would  be  \Niser  to  have  it  done 
by  men  of  sup?rior  character  tlian  by  men  of 
inferior  and  suspicious  character? 

Objected  to  by  the  prosecution  as  Imma- 
terial and  irrelevant. 
A.  Yes. 

Q  Did  you  ride  v.ith  him  on  or  about  that 
date  or  occasion,  and  was  anything  said  then 
by  him  to  vou  with  reference  to  the  Investi- 
^r.tlon  of  r.lleg?d  frauds  in  his  district^" 

Obicted  to  by  the  prosecution  as  irrele- 
vant and  immaterial  Conversations  between 
John  McDonald  av.d  witness  are  not  admissi- 
ble in  anv  theory  of  this  case. 

A.  I  did  pick  him  up  on  the  sidewalk  as  I 
was  taking  a  drive,  and  invited  him  to  get  in 
and  drive  with  me.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
a  single  word  of  conversation  on  any  matter 
touch*!!;;  his  o-llcial  position  or  business. 

Q  Did  Gen  Babcock.  at  or  about  that  time, 
say  anytlrn;  to  your  knowledge;  did  he  in 
any  way  undertake  to  prevent  them? 
Same  objection  as  to  previous  question. 
A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  saying  any- 
thing about  that;  he  certainly  did  not  inter- 
cede V  ith  me  to  prevent  them 


Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of 
the  promulgation  of  any  order  transferring 
the  various  Supervisors  from  their  own  to 
other  districts? 

Same  objection  as  to  previous  question. 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Slate  fully  with  whom  the  idea  upon 
which  that  order  was  based  originated,  and 
t';ie  particulars  of  the  reasons  wiiich  induced 
you  to  direct  it.  Same  objection. 

A.  Some  tlrne  while  Mr.  Richardson  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — I  think,  at  all 
events,  before  Mr.  Bristow  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Douglass  expressed  the 
idea  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
occasionally  change  the  Supervisors  around 
from  o.ie  district  to  another,  and  I  expressed 
myself  favorably  to  it,  but  it  was  not  done 
then  and  not  thought  of  any  more,  but  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  Treasury  was  be- 
ing defrauded  of  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
that  It  should  receive  from  the  distillation  of 
spirits  in  the  West,  Secretary  Bristow  called 
on  me  and  made  a  general  statement  of  his 
suspicions,  and  I  then  suggested  to  him  this 
idea.  On  that  suggestion  the  order  making 
these  transfers  of  Supervisors  was  made.  At 
that  time  I  did  not  understand  that  there 
was  any  suspicion  at  all  of  the  officials  but 
I  know  that  each  one  of  the  officials  had 
his  own  way  of  transacting  his  business;  that 
tliese  distillers  have  so  much  pecuniary  In- 
terest In  deceiving,  the  officials  would  learn 
ti:eir  ways  and  learn  how  to  evade  them;  and 
my  idea  was  that  by  putting  new  Supervisors 
acquainted  with  their  duties  over  them,  their 
rrooked  ways  would  be  detected.  Those  are 
the  views  Ihad  and  the  reasons  why  I  sug- 
gested the  change. 

Answer  objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  pros- 
ecution as  Incompetent.  The  reasons  why  the 
order  was  made  are  not  material. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  Mr.  Douglass, 
at  that  time  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, was  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  had  sug- 
gested or  made  the  order? 

Same  objections  as  to  previous  question. 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  personally  know? 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  knew  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  After  the  order  had  been  finally  i-ssued. 
we/e  a.iy  eiforts  made  to  Induce  you  to 
direct  its  revocation  or  suspension? 

Same  objection  as  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

A.  Most  strenous  efforts  were  made. 
Q.  Were  such  efforts  made  by  prominent 
public  men? 

Saire   objecti.'n  as   to  previ3ti3   question. 
A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  you  resist  the  pressure  that  was 
made  upon  you  for  the  revocation  or  sup- 
prcs-ion  of  the  order,  and  if  you  finally 
decided  to  direct  the  revocation  of  that  or- 
der, will  you  please  state  why  you  were  In- 
di'ced  to  do  so,  and  by  whom? 

Objected  to  as  Immaterial  and  irrelevant 
and  i'TCompetent. 

A.  T  resisted  the  effort  to  have  the  order 
revoked  until  I  became  convinced  that  It 
should  be  revoked  or  suspended  in  the  In- 
terest of  detecting  frauds  that  had  already 
been  committed;  in  a  conversation  with 
Supervisor  Tutton  he  stated  to  me  that  If 
the  ob'ect  of  that  order  was  to  detect  frauds 
that  had  already  been  committed,  he 
thought  it  would  fail;  he  said  this  order 
went  into  efe-t  on  the  1.5th  of  February; 
t'Ms  w^R  in  January  when  we  were  talklne; 
that  it  gave  the  distillers  who  had  been  de- 
f-,Tudi!ig  the  Treasury  nearly  three  weeks' 
n->tce  to  pet  their  houses  in  order,  and  to  be 
Drenared  to  receive  the  new  Supervises; 
t;-at  the  new  Srupervisors  would  probably 
po  into  the  district  where  frauds  mieht  have 
been  cimmltted,  and  he  would  find  every- 
thing in  good  order,  and  would  so  report; 
that  the  order  might  possibly  and  probably 
would  result  in  stopping  the  frauds  at  least 
for  a  time,  but  would  not  lead  to  the  detec- 
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t:on  cf  those  that  had  already  been  com- 
mitted; he  said,  If  the  order  was  revoked  it 
wsuld  be  looked  upon  as  a  triumph  by  those 
who  bad  been  defrauding  the  Treasury;  It 
v.ouid  throw  them  off  their  guard,  and  he 
could  then  send  special  agents  of  the  Treas- 
ury out  to  these  suspected  distilleries;  we 
could  send  good  men,  such  as  one  he  men- 
tioned— Mr.  Brooke;  he  said  they  could  go 
out  and  not  be  known  to  the  distillers,  and 
before  they  would  be  aware  of  it,  their  ways 
would  be  discovered,  the  proofs  would  be 
all  complete,  and  then  they  could  seize  their 
distilleries  and  them,  and  prosecute  them; 
I  was  so  convinced  that  his  argument  was 
good,  and  tiiat  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
punishing  frauds  that  this  order  should  be 
suspended,  that  I  told  them  I  should  sus- 
pend it  immediately,  without  any  further 
consultation  with  anybody;  I  gave  the  direc- 
tions for  the  suspension  of  the  order  mak- 
ing the  transfers;  my  recollection  is  that 
I  wrote  the  directions  for  the  order  on  a  card 
with  a  pencil,  certainly  before  leaving  my 
office  that  afternoon  and  on  that  the  order 
went  to  the  Treasury,  signed  by  one  of  my 
Secretaries. 

Counsel  for  the  prosecution  objected  to 
all  conversations  with  Supervisor  Tutton 
and  to  the  statement  of  the  contents  of  any 
written  document. 

Q.  Did  Gen.  Babcock  ever  In  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  seem  to  influence  your 
action  in  reference  to  that  order? 

Objected  to  by  the  prosecution  as  im- 
material and  irrelevant. 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did;  I  do  not 
remember  him  ever  speaking  to  me  about 
it  or  exhibiting  any  Interest  In  the  matter. 

Q.  From  anything  that  he  ever  said  or  did. 
did  you  know  whether  he  desired  that  the 
order  should  be  revoked  or  suspended? 

Same  objection  as  the  previous  question. 

A.  That.  I  think,  is  already  full  answered. 

Q.  Has  Gen  Babcock,  so  far  as  you  know, 
or  anv  one  for  him.  undertaken  to  prevent 
a  full  or  any  investigation  of  his  alleged 
connection  with  what  is  known  as  the 
"Whisky  Ring  "  at  St.  Louis  or  elsewhere? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  prosecution  as 
irrelevant,  as  calling  for  the  Judgment  of 
the  witness,  not  for  the  acts  of  the  accused. 

A.  To  my  knowledge  he  has  not.  General 
Babcock  has  complained  very  bitterly  of  his 
treatment  after  the  speech  of  Mr.  Henderson 
in  the  Avery  trial  was  delivered. 

Prosecution  objects  to  any  statements 
made  by  the  accused  to  witness. 

Q.  Since  his  Indictment,  has  any  effort 
been  made,  to  your  knowledge  to  dismiss  the 
indictment  found  against  him,  or  to  enter 
a  nolle  prosequi,  or  in  any  way  Interfere  with 
or  prevent  his  trial? 

Same  objection  as  to  previous   question. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Has  Gen.  Babcock.  so  far  as  you  know, 
ever  used  any  effort  with  yourself  or  with 
any  one  else  to  prevent  the  finding  of  in- 
dictments against  any  person  suspected  of 
complicity  with  the  Whisky  Ring  at  St. 
Louis? 

Same  objection  as  to  the  previous  question. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Since  the  finding  of  these  indictments 
against  those  persons,  has  Gen.  Babcock,  so 
far  as  you  know,  ever  exhibited  any  desire  to 
interfere  with  or  prevent  the  trial,  or  ex- 
hibit any  interest,  any  wish  in  that  direc- 
tion? 

Objected  to  by  the  prosecution  as  incom- 
petent and  Immaterial,  and  as  calling  for 
the  Judgment  of  the  witness  on  the  acts  and 
conduct  of  the  accused. 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  Court  of  Inquiry  was 
called  at  Gen.  Babcock's  request,  was  It  not 
understood  by  yourself,  and  so  far  as  you 
know  by  him,  that  no  Indictments  would  be 
found  against  him?  If  so.  why  did  you  so 
understand? 


Objected  to  as  Immaterial,  Irrelevant,  and 
Incompetent. 

A.  No  Indictment  had  been  found  against 
him.  I  supposed  none  would  be,  because  I 
understood  from  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  Grand  Jury,  which  was  then  In  session, 
would  adjotirn  in  a  day  or  two.  That  was  the 
only  course  left  to  him  then,  apparently,  at 
the  time  he  made  the  request. 

Counsel  for  prosecution  objects  to  state- 
ments or  Information  derived  from  the  At- 
torney Geiaeral. 

Q.  Was  not  that  court  called  because  it  was 
supposed  that  Gen.  Babcock  could  have  no 
other  way  of  vindicating  himself? 

Objected  to  by  the  prosecution  as  leading 
and  Incompetent. 

A.  I  so  understood. 

Q.  Was  it  not  called  very  soon  after  he 
was  informed  that  he  could  not  be  heard  as 
a  witness  In  that  case? 

Objected  to  as  Immaterial  and  Irrelevant. 

A.  I  cannot  say  any  further  than  his  dis- 
patch to  the  District  Attorney  asking  to  be 
heard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  anxiotis 
to  appear  as  a  witness  In  that  case? 

Objected  to  as  Immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

A.  I  cannot  say  any  further  than  his  dis- 
patch to  the  District  Attorney  asking  to  be 
heard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  send  a 
dispatch  to  the  District  Attorney  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  a  witness  In  that  case? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion as  Immaterial,  and  the  dispatch  should 
bo  produced. 

A.  I  know  he  must  have  done  so  because  I 
saw  the  answer  which  he  received  from  the 
District  Attorney. 

Answer  objected  to.  as  the  dispatch  of  the 
District  Attorney  should  be  produced  as  the 
best  evidence. 

Q  So  far  as  you  know,  what  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  answer  of  the  District  Attorney, 
Mr.  Dyer,  to  the  telegrams  of  Gen.  Babcock. 
desiring  to  appear  as  a  witness  In  the  Avery 
case? 

Objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion as  irrelevant,  immaterial,  and  calling  for 
secondary  evidence. 

A.  He  In  substance,  informed  him  that  their 
would  be  no  more  criminal  prosecutions  till, 
I  think,  some  time  In  the  following  month; 
I  do  not  remember  the  date  accurately. 

Q.  And  I  presume  his  desire  could  not  be 
complied  with?  A. — It  amounted  to  a  state- 
ment that  his  desire  could  not  be  complied 
with. 

Answer  objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  for  the  same  reasons  as  applied 
to  the  question. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  in  the 
conduct  of  Gen.  Babcock,  or  has  he  ever  said 
anything  to  you  which  indicated  to  your 
mind  that  he  was  in  any  way  interested  or 
connected  with  the  Whisky  Ring  at  St.  Louis 
or  elsewhere? 

Objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution as  immaterial,  incompetent  and  call- 
ing for  the  judgment  of  the  witness  on  the 
act  of  the  defendant. 

A.  Never. 

Q.  In  what  manner,  as  regards  the  pub- 
lic Interests  and  as  evincing  his  fidelity  and 
integrity,  has  he  performed  his  duties  as  your 
private  secretary?  Same  objection  as  to  the 
previous  question. 

A.  Alwavs  to  mv  entire  and  full  satisfac- 
tion. 

Q.  Have  you  in  any  form  observed  or 
learned  anything  in  connection  with  Gen. 
Babcock's  conduct  which  has  tended  to  di- 
minish your  confidence  in  his  fidelity  and 
Integrity,  and  is  that  confidence  in  his 
fidelity  and  integrity  still  unimpaired  and 
undiminished';' 

Same  objections  as  the  next  preceedlng 
question. 

A.  I  always  had  great  confidence  In  his  in- 


tegrity and  his  efficiency,  and  as  yet  my  con- 
fidence in  him  is  unshaken;  I  have  never 
learned  anything  that  would  shake  that  con- 
fidence; of  course  I  know  of  this  trial  that  is 
progressing. 

Cross  examination  by  Mr.  Eaton — 

Q.  General,  of  course  you  do  not  suppose, 
do  you.  that  while  Gen.  Babcock  has  been 
your  private  secretary,  and  in  intimate  and 
confidential  relations  with  you.  any  one 
would  voluntarily  come  to  you  with  state- 
ments injurious  to  his  reputation? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  defendant. 

A.  I  do  not  know  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  are  aware.  General,  that 
the  Whisky  Ring  have  persistently  tried  to 
fix  the  origin  of  that  Ring  In  the  neces- 
sity for  funds  to  carry  ont  the  political  cam- 
paign. Did  you  ever  have  any  intimation 
from  Gen.  Babcock  or  any  one  else.  In  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  any  funds 
for  political  purposes  were  being  raised  by 
any  Improper  methods? 

Question  objected  to  by  counsel  for  the 
defendant. 

A.  I  never  did;  I  have  seen,  since  the.se 
trials,  intimations  of  that  sort  in  the  news- 
papers, but  never  before 

Q.  Then  let  me  ask  ycu  if  the  prosecuting 
officers  have  not  been  entirely  correct  in  re- 
p?lling  all  insinuations  that  you  ever  tol- 
erated anv  such  meins  for  raising  funds? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  defendant. 

A.  I  was  not  aware  that  they  attempted  to 
repel  any  Inslnuatlotts 

Q.  Speaking  of  C.  W.  Ford.  I  presume.  Gen- 
eral, that  your  confidence  in  him  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death? 

A.  I  never  had  a  suspicion  that  anything 
was  wrong. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs  in  St.  Louis  as  trustworthy? 

A.  I  had  as  much  confidence  in  him  that 
way  as  any  man  1  knew  in  St.  Louis 

Q.  When  did  yoti  cease  to  reside  in  St. 
Louis.  General? 

A.  In  May.  1860. 

Q.  From  1860  down  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Ford's  death.  Mr.  Ford's  residence  was  also  in 
St.  Louis? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  vcu  have  private  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Ford  during  the  time  he  was  Collec- 
tor? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  defendant. 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  preserve   the  correspondence? 

A.  No.  I  never  kept  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
I  sent  to  him  In  my  life 

Q.  Did  you  preserve  letters  that  you  re- 
ceived !rom  him'' 

A  No.  sir;  I  did  not  preserve  those,  we  cor- 
responded very  regularly,  because  I  had  such 
confidence  in  him  that  I  left  him  to  conduct 
my  own  affairs  there,  and  I  had  to  be  con- 
stantly sending  him  money;  I  would  send  a 
check  cf  S500.  $1,000  and  $1,200  at  a  time. 
and  he  '.vould  pay  i  tit  the  money  and  ac- 
count to  me  for  it;  my  confidence  in  him 
wes  such  that  I  did  this  without  even  saving 
the  letters. 

Counsel  for  the  prosecution  objects  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  answer  as  not  responsive  to 
the  oiiesti  n 

Q.  Do  ycu  remember  a  letter  of  Mr.  Ford  to 
yourself  dated  May  30.  1870,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  McDonald  as  "a  bad  egg,"  and  as 
saying  to  you  that  he  was  a  discredit  to  the 
.'Vc'ministrati  'U i" 

Objected  to  l)y  counsel  for  the  defendant. 

WrrNESs. — W'as  that  before  or  after  Mc- 
Donald's appolntm.ent? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  was  shortly  after  McDonald 
was  appointed;  very  early  In  that  year.  If  I 
recollect. 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  letter; 
I  have  an  hidlstlnct  recollection  that  when 
McDonald  was  first  recommended  for  the 
position  he  told  me.  either  In  a  letter  or  In 
a   conversation,   that   McDonald    would   not 
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do;  my  recollection  Is  that  Anally  he  united 
with  others  In  recommending  McDonald;  I 
have  a  general  knowledge  that  about  the 
time  McDonald  was  being  pressed  for  the 
appointment,  Ford  thought  It  was  not  a 
suitable  appointment,  but  my  recollection  is 
that  he  afterward  acquiesced  In  It,  and 
possibly  either  Joined  In  the  recommenda- 
tion, which  was  a  written  one,  and  will  be  on 
file  In  the  Treasury  Department,  or  else  he 
told  me  In  a  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  John  A. 
Joyce  was  recommended  to  you  as  Ford's 
successor  by  Gen.  Babcock? 

A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  to  you  by  Gen.  Bab- 
cock  between  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ford 
and  the  appointment  of  Constanttne  Magulre 
touching  Joyce's  fitness  for  the  place? 

A.  Babcock  presented  me  a  dispatch  that 
he  had  received  from  Joyce,  saying  that  he 
was  an  applicant  or  making  application  for 
It,  I  do  not  remember  the  wording  of  It;  the 
substance  of  It  was  that  he  wanted  to  be 
Ford's  successor;  my  reply  to  him  was  that 
I  should  be  guided  largely  In  selecting  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Ford  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  bondsmen;  he  having  died  sud- 
denly, unexpectedly,  and  away  from  home,  I 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  be  at  least 
consulted  as  to  the  successor  who  should 
settle  up  his  accounts. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  Gen.  Babcock  to  tele- 
graph to  Joyce  to  get  the  bondsmen  of  Ford 
to  recommend  Joyce  for  collector? 

A.  I  made  the  statement  in  substance  that 
I  have  given  In  answer  to  a  former  question; 
whether  I  told  him  to  do  so  by  telegraph  or 
not  It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to  say;  that 
might  be  regarded  at  least  as  authority  to 
so  telegraph. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  telegram  of  that  char- 
acter from  Babcock  to  Joyce  at  that  time? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any. 

Q.  Did  Gen.  Babcock  at  that  time  show  you 
a  dispatch  from  Joyce  In  these  words:  "St. 
Louis,  Oct.  28.  1873. — See  dispatch  to  the 
President.  We  mean  It.  Mum.  Signed  Joyce"? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  my  memory  goes  back 
to  that  time;  since  these  prosecutions  were 
commenced  I  have  seen  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  In  regard  to  that  time? 

A.  I  do  not  call  It  to  memory. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  protest  against  the 
appointment  of  Constantlne  Magulre,  signed 
by  James  K.  Yeatman,  Robert  Campbell,  and 
others? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  defendant. 

A.  I  do  not  remember  such  a  letter.  If  such 
a  one  was  received,  It  is  no  doubt  on  file  In 
the  Treasury  Department.  Such  a  protest 
may  have  been  received. 

Q.  Your  purpose  of  leaving  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Ford's  successor  to  his  bondsmen  was 
because  they  were  liable  on  his  bond  for  the 
administration  of  his  office,  was  It  not? 

A.  Yes.  Sir.  Further  than  that,  some  of 
them  were  men  that  I  know  very  well,  and 
had  great  confidence  In. 

Q.  Speaking  of  Ford's  objection  to  Mc- 
Donald, were  you  aware  that  in  the  matter 
of  education,  McDonald,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed, was  an  Ignorant  man,  barely  able  to 
write  his  name? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  defendant. 

A.  I  was  aware  that  he  was  not  an  educated 
man,  but  he  was  a  man  that  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world  and  of  people,  and  I 
would  not  call  him  Ignorant  exactly,  he  was 
Ullterate. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  protest  against  Mc- 
Donald's appointment,  signed  by  Carl 
Schurz,  G.  A.  Flnkelnburg,  R.  T.  Van  Horn, 
and  other  men  In  Missouri? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  defendant. 

A.  I  do  not  remember  It.  I  may  have  done 
so;  I  do  not  know  that  It  would  have  had 
any  particular  weight  with  me  If  I  had  re- 
ceived It.  his  indorsements  being  good. 

Q.  Was  not  that  objection  based  on  the 
ground  of  his  entire  unfitness  for  the  place. 


A.  I  do  not  remember  If  It  was  received;  It 
Is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  record,  and  can  be 
obtained 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  paper  now  shown 
you?  If  so,  state  In  whose  handwTltlng  It 
Is. 

Counsel  for  defendant  objects  to  any  ex- 
amination In  regard  to  this  paper. 

A.  As  to  the  handwriting,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  expert:  I  have  had  a  great 
many  letters  from  Mr.  Ford;  that  looks  like 
his  signature;  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  that  before,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  other  signatures  to 
the  paper? 

A.  No.  I  know  all  the  parties,  but  I  do  not 
know  their  signatures. 

The  paper  referred  to  was  marked  exhibit 
No.  6. 

Q.  Did  you  see  at  or  about  the  time  of  its 
date  the  affidavits  now  shown  you,  made  by 
James  Marr,  taken  from  the  files  of  the 
Treasury  Department?  [a  copy  of  which, 
marked  Exhibit  No.  7,  Is  annexed.] 

Objected   to   by   defendant's   counsel. 

A.  If  I  ever  did  see  that  paper  It  has  passed 
entirely  from  my  memory,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  Impossible  that  such  a  document 
as  that  could  be  read  by  me  and  I  not  re- 
member It. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  this  distance  of 
time  on  whose  recommendation  Mr.  Joyce 
was  appointed? 

A.  My  recollection  Is  that  when  McDonald 
was  appointed  Supervisor  he  asked  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  to  give  him  an 
assistant  from  his  office — some  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  duties:  I  think  there 
was  no  acquaintance  existing  at  all  between 
Joyce  and  McDonald  at  that  time:  that  Is 
my  recollection;  I  never  had  heard  of  Joyce 
myself,  and  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  man  until  he  was  appointed  on  the 
recommendation,  as  I  understand,  of  the 
then  Commissioner,  who  thought  him  to  be 
the  most  capable  man  In  his  office:  I  did  not 
remember  about  these  dispatches  at  all  un- 
til since  the  con.splracy  trials  have  com- 
menced: I  have  heard  Gen  Babcock's  exola- 
natlon  of  most  or  all  of  them  since  that; 
many  of  these  dispatches  may  have  been 
.shown  to  me  at  the  time  and  explained,  but 
I  do  not  remember  It. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  during 
the  Pall  of  1875.  subsequent  to  your  visit 
to  St.  Louis.  Gen.  Babcock  corresponded 
with  John  McDonald  after  the  latter  was 
Indicted,  and  .sent  his  letter  to  McDonald 
under  cover  to  Malor  E    B.  Grimes'' 

Ob'ected  to  by  defendant's  coun.sel. 

A.  No:  I  was  not  aware  of  It  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  vou  know  at  the  time  that  Gen. 
Babcock  sent  cipher  dispatches  to  Major 
Luckev.  at  St.  Louis,  over  his  own  and  over 
a  fictitious  signature,  on  the  17th  or  18th 
of  last  November? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  as  to  particular 
dates.  b\it  we  have  an  Executive  Mansion 
clnher.  so  that  when  mvself  and  Secretaries 
are  separated,  dispatches  can  be  sopt  with- 
out belne  read  bv  the  operators  We  alwavs 
have  had  such  a  clnher.  I  have  no  particular 
knowledge,  but  I  know  In  a  eeneral  wav  that 
thev  were  corresnondine  while  Mr.  Luckev 
was  there  during  the  Averv  trial,  he  having 
gone  there,  as  I  Tinderstood    as  a  witness. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  the  dispatches  before  they 
were  senf 

A.  T  do  not  think  T  saw  the  dispatches. 

Q.  Have  vou  anv  oblectlons  to  statlne  the 
meaning  In  that  clnher  of  two  words  only — 
the  words  "Hamlet"  and  "Bandage"? 

A.  I  never  keep  the  cipher,  and  T  never 
wrote  a  cipher  dispatch;  I  never  travel  with- 
out having  a  Secretary  with  me. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  these  words 
mean? 

A.  I  do  not  know;  when  I  want  to  send  a 
dispatch  In  clper.  I  give  It  to  one  of  my  Sec- 


retaries In  the  ordinary  form,  and  he  trans- 
mits It. 

Q.  On  or  about  Dec.  5,  1873,  did  Gen. 
Babcock  show  you  a  dispatch  from  Joyce  to 
himself  In  these  words,  "Is  there  any  hitch 
In  sending  Magulre's  name  to  the  Senate? 
Joyce"? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  particularly;  I  think, 
however.  Gen.  Babcock  did  ask  me  If  there 
was  any  reason  why  Magulre's  name  should 
not  be  sent;  I  have  an  Indistinct  recollection 
of  his  asking  me  the  question. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  resisted  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  you  by 
prominent  public  men  In  regard  to  the  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  the  order  trans- 
ferring Supervisors;  U  you  have  no  objection, 
will  you  please  state  the  names  of  these 
prominent  men  who  brought  that  pressure 
to  bear  upon  you. 

A.  There  were  many  persons,  and  I  think  I 
could  give  the  names  of  several  Senators  and 
probably  members  of  Congress,  but  probably 
I  should  have  to  refer  to  papers  that  are  on 
file;  I  do  not  know  that  It  Is  material.  I  know 
that  the  pressure  was  continual  from  the 
Supervisors  and  their  friends. 

Q.  Can  you  from  memory  name  any  Sena- 
tors or  Representatives? 

A.  I  could  name  two  or  three,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  will  not  press  It  then.  Will 
you  please  to  state  whether  Gen.  Babcock 
showed  you,  on  or  about  the  time  of  Its  date, 
a  dispatch  to  him  in  these  words:  "St.  Louis, 
Feb.  3,  1875.  Gen.  O.  E.  Babcock,  Executive 
Mansion.  Washington,  D.C.  We  have  official 
information  that  the  enemy  weakens.  Push 
things.  Sylph?" 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  seeing  that 
dispatch  until  since  those  prosecutions  have 
commenced. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Gen.  Babcock  was  at 
that  time  In  correspondence  with  Joyce  about 
the  transfer  of  Supervisors? 

A.  I  know  that  he  received  frequent  letters 
from  Joyce,  for  I  saw  a  number  of  them 
myself,  and  those  I  did  see  were  generally  as 
to  what  he  was  doing  In  the  way  of  writing 
editorials  for  the  different  papers,  and  in- 
closing editorials  which  he  would  say  in  his 
letters  he  had  written,  and  asking  how  he 
liked  the  tone  of  them,  and  so  on;  I  recollect 
him  saying  In  one  letter,  that  some  papers 
In  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  perhaps  in 
Arkansas — at  different  points,  at  all  events- 
were  willing  to  publish  as  editorial  matter 
what  he  would  write  for  them. 

Answer  objected  to  by  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  as  going  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
question. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
Gen.  Babcock  prior  to  May,  1875.  In  reference 
to  a  letter  written  by  J.  J.  Brooke  to  Deputy 
Commissioner  Rogers? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  defendant. 

A.  I  do  not  remember  dates,  but  I  remember 
of  his  showing  me  a  letter  that  had  been 
handed  him  from  somebody  In  Philadelphia 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  and  he  said  that  It  appeared 
In  his  Judgment  to  be  simply  blackmaUlng, 
and  I  think  that  was  the  occasion  on  which 
he  told  me  what  he  had  stated  to  Mr. 
Douglass;  that  Is  as  I  remember  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Gen.  Babcock, 
prior  to  May,  1875.  talked  with  you  about  the 
propriety  of  sending  detectives  Into  the  sev- 
eral districts  to  detect  frauds? 

A.  I  do  not;  I  remember  of  his  telling  me 
at  one  time  of  what  he  had  proposed  to 
Mr.  Douglass,  but  the  date  of  It  I  do  not 
remember,  and  that  was  not  a  suggestion  to 
me;  It  was  merely  what  he  had  suggested  to 
Mr.  Douglass,  and  this  Is  the  same  that  I  have 
before  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  conversa- 
tion was? 

A.  No  I  do  not;  my  recollection  Is  that  he 
had  shown  that  letter  to  Mr.  Douglass  before 
he  had  to  me,  and  that  was  the  occasion 
when  he  told  me  of  his  suggestion. 
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Q.  Did  Gen.  Babcock,  about  the  time  of  Its 
date,  show  you  a  dispatch  In  these  words: 

••St.  Louis',  Oct.  27,  1874.  Gen.  O.  E.  Bab- 
cock. Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.C: 

Have  you  talked  with  D.?  Are  things  right? 

How?  J." 
Objected  to  by  defendant's  counsel. 
A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  It. 
Q.  Did  Gen.  Babcock  at  or  about  the  time 
of  Its  date  show  you  a  dispatch  in  the  fol- 
lowing   words:    "St.    Louis,    April    23.    1875, 
Gen.  O.  E.  Babcock,  Executive  Mansion,  Wash- 
ington. DC: 

Tell  Mack  to  see  Parker,  of  Colorado,  and 
telegram  to  Commissioner,  Crush  out  St. 
Louis  enemies.  GRIT." 
Objected  to  by  counsel  for  defendant. 
Q.  Did  Gen.  Babcock  at  any  time  tell  you 
he  had  endeavored  to  Influence  Commissioner 
Douglass  to  revoke  that  order? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Since  you  say  that  Gen.  Babcock  has  not 
manifested  to  you  any  desire  to  interfere 
with  or  prevent  the  trial  of  the  indictments 
against  himself  and  others,  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  state  whether  any  of  his  friends, 
for  him.  have  at  any  time  since  these  Indict- 
ments were  found  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
trial  of  the  Indictments  against  him  or  any 
other  of  the  Indicted  parties,  and  if  so  please 
state  who  have  made  such  efforts? 

A.  They  have  not,  with  me. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  why  the  order 
for  the  Court  of  Inquiry  In  Gen.  Babcock's 
case  was  made  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
Grand  Jury  which  found  the  Indictment 
against  him.  If  you  know? 

A.  It  was  made  because  he  applied  for  It, 
and  I  thought  he  was  clearly  entitled  to 
vindicate  himself  If  he  was  Innocent.  He  had 
been  denied  that  opportunity  before  the 
Grand  Jury. 

Q.  Did  Gen.  Babcock  show  you  a  telegram 
from  District  Attorney  Dyer  saying  that  the 
next  conspiracy  case  would  be  tried  on  Dec. 
15,  1875? 

A.  He  did.  I  do  not  remember  about  the 
dates  particularly. 

Q.  Now,  I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
substance  of  your  testimony  Is.  what  we  all 
know  to  be  true.  that,  if  there  has  been  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Babcock,  It 
has  not  come  to  your  knowledge? 

A.  Yes,  Sir;  that  Is  true. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  of  course,  do  you, 
whether  Mr.  Douglass  suggested  to  Secretary 
Brlstow  the  same  thing  about  the  transfer 
of  Supervisors  which,  you  say,  he  originally 
suggested  to  you? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  It,  except 
from  the  Secretary  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  Supervisor  Tutton 
was  ordered  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  LcSuls 
under  this  order  for  transfer? 

A.  That  Is  my  recollection,  that  he  was  or- 
dered to  St.  Louis. 

Q.  You  say  that  Gen.  Babcock  has  made  no 
efforts  with  you  to  avoid  a  trial,  but  you  do 
not  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  course, 
whether  he  has  made  an  efforts  with  others? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Re-direct  examination  by  Mr.  Cook  [hand- 
ing a  copy  of  a  telegram  to  the  witness] — I 
wish  you  would  state  what  you  know  In  rela- 
tion to  that. 

A.  The  dispatch  seems  to  be:  "Washing- 
ton, Oct.  27— To  William  H.  Denton,  William 
McKea  and  John  M.  Krum.  Your  request  In 
regard  to  the  Collectorshlp  will  be  compiled 
with  U.S.  Grant."  These  gentlemen  are  a 
part  of  the  bondsmen  of  Ford,  and  they  have 
recommended  Constantlne  Magulre  for  Ford's 
place  as  Collector. 

Q.  The  original  of  that  Is,  I  believe.  In  your 
writing? 

A.  Yes,  Sir;  I  wrote  that.  I  saw  the  original 
this  morning. 

The  copy  of  the  telegram  above  referred  to 
fs  attached,  and  marked  "Exhibit  No.  8." 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
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on  the  ground  of  Incompetency,  Irrelevancy, 
and  Immateriality. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Joyce  and  Gen.  Bab- 
cock as  exhibited  to  you? 

Objected  to  as  incompetent  and  calling  for 
secondary  evidence,  and  being  as  a  whole 
Irrelevant  to  the  Issues  of  the  case. 

A.  My  answer  to  that  is  the  same  as  has 
been  given  and  objected  to. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the 
explanation  of  the  dispatches  to  which  your 
attention  has  been  directed,  as  given  you  by 
Gen.  Babcock? 

Objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion on  the  ground  that  It  Is  Irrelevant  and 
Immaterial,  and  that  the  declarations  of  the 
accused  as  to  the  dispatches  referred  to  can- 
not be  used  as  evidence  In  his  favor. 

A.  The  explanations  which  he  gave  seemed 
to  me  to  clear  up  all  grounds  of  suspicion 
against  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  these 
explanations?  Same  objection  as  to  previous 
question. 

A.  It  was  generally  a  statement  of  their 
meaning  and  what  they  were  In  response  to. 
but  I  could  not  probably  give  at  this  time  his 
explanation  of  any  one  of  them. 

Q.  But  the  explanations  at  the  time  were 
such  as  to  satisfy  you? 

Same  objection  as  to  previous  questions. 

A.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

U.  S.  Grant. 

After  reading  the  deposition,  Mr.  Storrs 
offered  the  recommendations  In  favor  of  the 
appointment  of  Gen.  McDonald  as  Supervisor 
of  this  district,  but  the  court  ruled  them  out, 
and  the  defense  closed  their  case.  The  court 
then  adjourned. 

Item  1 1 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  18.  1876] 
The  President's  deposition  In  the  case  of 
Gen.  Babcock,  which  Is  now  published  In 
full,  contains  very  few  facts  which  can  be 
used  with  much  effect  on  either  side  of  the 
case.  Its  general  tenor  Is  that  the  President 
had  unbounded  confidence  In  his  private 
secretary;  that  he  has  seen  no  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  confidence  was  mis- 
placed; that  Gen.  Babcock  did  not  show  any 
special  desire  to  Influence  his  action  In  re- 
gard to  the  revenue  officers  at  St.  Louis;  that 
the  order  transferring  the  Supervisors  was 
revoked  on  perfectly  defensible  grounds, 
without  respect  to  any  outside  pressure,  and 
that  satisfactory  explanations  have  been 
made  by  Gen.  Babcock  of  the  mysterious 
telegrams  which  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
evidence  against  him.  To  all  of  which,  of 
course,  the  prosecution  may  reply  that  the 
President  was  grossly  mistaken  about  the 
character  of  his  Intimate  friend,  the  deceased 
Collector  Ford,  and  that  he  may  have  been 
equally  so  In  regard  to  his  trusted  secretary. 
Gen.  Babcock.  As  evidence,  a  large  portion  of 
the  testimony  Is  obviously  Irrelevant,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  has  been  stricken  out  by  the 
court.  What  will  go  on  the  record  Is  likely 
to  rank  mainly  as  evidence  to  character. 


the  Congress,  the  President,  or  the  Judiciary, 
but  It  Is  the  law  of  the  land.  The  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  law  is  vital  to  national 
existence.  It  Is  for  you  simply  to  Inquire  If 
the  law  has  been  violated  by  this  defendant, 
and  if  It  has  It  is  for  you  to  take  cognizance 
of  It,  and  the  punishment  Is  In  your  hands. 
The  grand  Jury  found  an  Indictment  against 
this  man,  but  you  are  to  pass  on  the  evidence 
submitted  to  you.  and  If  you  believe  that  the 
defendant  Is  guilty  you  are  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  former  good  character.  Men 
as  good  as  ht  have  fallen  before  temptation, 
and  a  conspiracy  may  exist  by  solemn  agree- 
ment or  by  a  tacit  understanding,  and  one 
who  connives  at  the  purpose  of  a  guUty 
combination  or  if  he  shields  it,  Is  himself 
guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 


Item   12 
[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  19,  1876] 
The  Babcock  Trial:    The  Closing 
Arguments 
St.  Louis,  Feb.  19. — The  closing  arguments 
In  the  Babcock  trial  were  commenced  this 
morning  In  the  U.S.  circuit  court,  by  James 
P.  Broadhead,  of  the  special  counsel  for  the 
government.  The  court  room  was  crowded, 
and  the  outer  doors  were  kept  locked  all  the 
morning.   After   speaking   of   the   attention 
which  the  Jury  had  given  during  the  ten 
days  of  the  trial  preceding,  and  his  belief  that 
the  Jurors  meant  to  do  their  duty.  Col.  Broad- 
head  said :  The  government  I  represent  Is  not 


Item  13 
(Prom  pp.  794-803,  "Hamilton  Fish.  "Hie  In- 
ner History  of  the    Grant  Administration" 
by  Allan  Nevins  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
New  York  1936)  ) 

Babcock's  trial  opened  In  St.  Louis  On 
February  8.  1876.  What  scenes  occurred  In 
the  White  House  before  he  left  it  we  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know  some  of  the  steps 
taken  there  to  protect  him. 

On  February  1  the  Chicago  Times  published 
a  circular  letter  which  Attorney-General 
Plerrepont  had  wTltten  the  Federal  Attorneys 
In  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  for- 
bidding them  to  promise  Immunity  to  crimi- 
nals who  turned  state's  evidence.  This  letter, 
dated  January  26,  had  obviously  been  ex- 
torted by  Grant's  pressure.  Plerrepont  later 
testified  as  much,  saying  that  Grant  had 
asked  for  It  four  or  five  times,  and  had 
wished  It  "even  stronger."  It  was  immediately 
republished  throughout  the  land.  Plerre- 
pont wrote  that  he  had  read  reports  that 
immunity  would  be  widely  bestowed;  and 
that  the  attorneys  must  not  do  "anything 
that  might  look  like  favoring  or  even  pro- 
tecting men  who  have  defrauded  the  govern- 
ment." He  ordered  them  to  avoid  "even  the 
appearance  of  such  favorable  treatment."  and 
ended  by  stating  that  he  was  determined  to 
see  ''that  no  one  has  been  maliciously  per- 
secuted; that  no  one  has  escaped  through 
favoritism  or  partiality,  and  that  no  guilty 
person  who  has  either  been  convicted  or  has 
confessed  his  guilt  was  left  unpunished." 
As  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  later 
pointed  out,  this  was  highly  censurable. 
"The  testimony  of  accomplices."  the  Com- 
mittee stated,  "has  been  used  against  their 
associates  from  the  earliest  ages  of  our  Juris- 
prudence." Indeed.  It  has  often  been  the 
principal  weapon  of  Justice.  We  have  seen 
that  once  before  (page  592)  Plerrepont  had 
shown  willingness  to  shield  a  criminal.  Fish 
learned  later  that  his  promise  not  to  let  the 
proposed  military  court  interfere  with  civil 
prosecution  In  St.  Louis  had  meant  nothing. 
After  making  it.  he  had  telegraphed  Attorney 
Dyer  ordering  him  to  furnish  the  military 
tribunal  with  all  the  evidence  against  Bab- 
cock. Dyer  had  read  Plerrepont  a  stinging 
lesson.  He  replied  that  evidence  procured  by 
a  Federal  court  In  St.  Louis  could  not  be 
taken  out  of  Its  Jurisdiction  and  delivered  In 
time  of  peace  to  military  officers,  especially 
when  dally  use  was  being  made  of  it  in  grand 
jury  work  and  the  trial  of  cases.  He  would  be 
held  In  contempt  of  court  If  he  did  this. 

Plerrepont's  circular  would  have  been  bad 
enough  If  never  published.  But  Babcock — ac- 
cording to  Plerrepont's  subsequent  testi- 
mony— filched  a  copy,  which  he  sent  to  his 
counsel.  Emory  Storrs.  and  Storrs  saw  that 
it  was  spread  in  the  press.  It  appeared  at  a 
critical  moment  In  the  progress  of  the  Chi- 
cago prosecutions.  Some  fifty  distillers,  rec- 
tifiers, gangers,  storekeepers,  and  others  had 
been  Indicted  In  that  city.  A  number  of  the 
distillers  were  rich  men.  of  business  and  so- 
cial standing.  The  Chicago  correspondent  of 
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the  New  York  Herald  had  predicted  on  Jan- 
uary 5  that  they  would  all  plead  guilty,  and 
sentence  would  be  suspended  on  motion  of 
the  government.  This  would  be  proper  for 
three  reasons  First,  the  conviction  of  the 
guiltiest  men,  the  political  originators  of  the 
Rlns;.  could  not  be  obtained  without  their 
evidence.  In  the  second  place,  most  of  the 
distillers  and  rectifiers  had  been  literally 
driven  into  fraud  by  competition.  Intimida- 
tion, and  the  general  laxity  of  the  revenue 
service.  In  the  third  place,  the  uovernment 
meant  to  Insist  upon  forfeiture  of  the  seized 
property,  and  felt  that  It  would  be  cruel  to 
send  these  once-honored  men  to  the  peniten- 
tiary as  well.  They  felt  disgrace  keenly,  while 
forfeiture  would  mean  utter  ruin  to  some. 
Much  was  expected  from  their  evidence.  Al- 
though no  letters  had  been  found  signed  by 
Babcock.  a  number  had  been  discovered  from 
an  unidentified  Washington  official  who  had 
been  the  special  informant  of  the  Chicago 
Ring  and  whose  papers  disclosed  him  as  "a 
person  of  great  commanding  influence."  On 
January  14  thirteen  distillers  did  plead  guilty 
In  Chicago.  It  was  hoped  that  one  man  In  es- 
pecial, Hesing,  would  implicate  Senator  Lo- 
gan and  two  Confressmen  In  approving  the 
acceptance  of  political  contributions  from  the 
Rlnij.  But  Plerrepont's  circular  smashed  all 
such  hopes.! 

The  circular  had  an  Immediate  effect  in 
St.  Louis.  Charles  Nordhoff.  one  of  the  fair- 
est journalists  of  the  day,  wrote:  "About  the 
time  when  this  letter  was  sent  ...  it  be- 
came public  that  one  Everest,  concerned  in 
the  St.  Louis  Whiskey  Frauds,  was  likely  tn 
give  Important  testimony  In  General  Bab- 
cock's  trial."  Everest,  paymaster  of  the  Ring, 
actually  gave  only  minor  evidence.  In  fact, 
all  the  consptratf)rs  who  might  have  turned 
states'  evidence  became  ^ence  Itself.  Bab- 
cock could  draw  an  easier  breath  as  his  trial 
opened. 

It  was  unquestionably  at  Babcock's  Insti- 
gation that  Grant  thus  crippled  the  prosecu- 
tion. But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent knew  precisely  what  he  was  doing.  Were 
It  not  for  a  significant  entry  In  Fish's  diary. 
It  might  be  pleaded  that  he  had  acted  in 
Ignorance  of  court  procedure  and  law.  But 
Fish  records  that  on  March  17.  1876,  Zach 
Chandler  reported  to  the  Cabinet  that  he  had 
discovered  extensive  frauds  In  the  Interior 
Department  as  Delano  had  been  running  It. 
Corrupt  clerks  had  been  padding  the  lists  of 
persons  entitled  to  quarter-section  grants 
under  some  legislation  of  1872,  and  about 
eight  hundred  fraudulent  entries  of  land  had 
thus  been  permitted.  One  minor  official  had 
confessed,  while  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bu- 
reau Involved  was  obviously  guilty  either  of 
dishonesty  or  gross  neglect,  "The  President," 
writes  Pish,  "directs  every  effort  to  be  made 
to  obUin  evidence,  and  protection  for  the 
Clerk  from  prosecution  to  the  extent  of  the 
law  if  he  can  furnish  evidence  which  will 
convict  persons  more  guilty  than  himself." 
In  other  words.  Grant  was  quick  to  order 
Immunity  promised  to  an  officer  in  the  In- 
terior Department  If  he  would  Incriminate 
other  men;  he  was  equally  quick  to  stop  the 
grant  of  inununlty  to  far  less  cen.surable 
malefactors  when  to  do  so  endangered  his 
own  secretary. 

In  still  another  way  official  Interference 
had  already  been  felt  In  St.  Louis.  Prompted 
by  someone  high  In  the  government,  George 
Bliss,  Plerrepont's  successor  as  Federal  Attor- 
ney In  New  'York,  sent  west  a  deputy.  Roger 
Sherman,  ostensibly  to  find  evidence  for  the 
government.  Bliss  was  what  the  Nation  called 
a  bouffe  official;  he  always  failed  the  govern- 
ment and  let  the  rogues  somehow  win.  Pish 
believed  that  the  breakdown  of  the  case 
against  James  Watson  Webb  was  due  to  his 
Inefficiency  or  worse.  Informed  observers  were 
therefore  not  surprised  when  Sherman  ob- 
tained evidence  In  disreputable  quarters  for 
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the  defendant,  which  he  turned  over  to  Bab- 
cock himself!  "In  bouffe  prosecutions,"  wrote 
Godkln.-  "the  goverimient  always  collects  the 
evidence  and  hands  it  over  to  the  defendant." 
It  Is  perhaps  significant  that  Bliss  belonged 
to  the  Conkllng-Arthur-Tom  Murphy  ma- 
chine, and  that  Pierrepont  had  become  a 
supporter  of  Conkllr.g  for  the  presidential 
nomination  In  1876.  Leaders  of  this  machine 
were  not  averse  to  seeing  Secretary  Brlstow, 
who  was  also  mentioned  for  the  nomination, 
checked  and  humiliated. 

On  the  first  day  of  Babcock's  trial,  the 
prosecution  introduced  telegrams  to  prove 
that  he  had  been  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  Ring  members:  it  proved  his  clan- 
destine intercourse  with  McDonald  after  the 
latter's  indictment;  and  the  Ring  paymas- 
ter, Everest,  went  so  far  as  to  swear  tliat  he 
had  seen  $500  put  into  an  envelop  appar- 
ently for  Babcock.  The  President  that  day 
called  a  speci.U  Cabinet  me3ting.  Fish  ob- 
served that  he  was  worried  and  excited.  He 
announced  that  he  wished  the  Cabinet  to 
di-scuss  urgent  messages  from  Babcock's 
counsel  in  St.  Louis,  Dubious  of  the  out- 
come, they  had  implored  Grant  by  telegram 
and  letter  to  appear  as  witness.  WTiile  the 
Cabinet  sit  anotlier  telegram  .arrived.  It  de- 
clared that  the  opening  speech  of  the  prose- 
cution indicated  an  absolute  necessity  for 
Grant's   testimony. 

"The  President."  writes  Fish,-  "manifested 
a  great  deal  of  excitement,  and  complained 
that    they    had    taken    from    him    his    .secre- 
taries and  clerks,  his  messengers  and  door- 
keepers:  that  the  prosecution  was  aimed  at 
himself,  and  they  were  pvitting  him  on  trial; 
that  he  was  as  confident  as  he  lived  of  Bab- 
cock's  Innocence.    iHe   referred   to   his   long 
association  with  him.  the  entire  confidence 
he  had  in  him,  and   that  he   knew  he   was 
not  guilty;  and  that  were  he  guilty.  It  would 
be   an   Insranre  of   the   greatest   ingratitude 
and  trickery   that  ever  was.)"  Grant  added 
that  he  had  wished  to  give  tlie  Chief  Justice 
a  deposition  in  behalf  of  Babcock,  but  that 
the  telegrams  from  Babcock's  counsel  indi- 
cated that  this  might  not  sutfice.  He  there- 
fore   made    an    astotmdlng    proposal.    "The 
President  expressed  his  determination  to  go 
to  St.  Louis,  to  start  either  this  evening  cr 
tomorrow  morning,  and  said  he  should  like 
to  take  at  least  two  members  of  the  Cabinet 
with    him;    and    enquired    of    the    Attorney- 
General  whether  he  would  accompany  him." 
For  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
rush  halfway  across  the  continent  and  enter 
a  criminal  court  as  witness  would  shock  ilie 
nation.     Fish     protested      indignantly.     He 
brought  out  the  fact  that  no  subpoena  can 
be    served    on    the    President.    "I    then    re- 
marked," he  writes,  "that  should   the  Pres- 
ident go,  it  would  be  a  voluntary  ollering  of 
himself   as  a  witness   for   the   defense   In   a 
criminal  prosecution  instituted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, of  which  the  President  is  the  rep- 
resentative and  embodiment;   that  It  wovild 
tiierefore  place  him  in  the  attitude  of  volun- 
teering as  a  wimes.s  to  defeat  the  prosecu- 
tion, which  the  law  made  it  his  dtity  to  en- 
force." 

Pierrepont  and  Butler  supported  Fish's 
view.  The  former  called  attention  to  the  Im- 
pending national  election,  which  brought 
every  act  of  the  Administration  inider  .sharp 
.scrutiny.  So  unprecedented  a  step  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate  would  encounter  acid  criti- 
cism. Brlstow  frankly  .said  that  he  thought 
the  proposed  action  undignified  and  Improp- 
er. Belknap  was  silent.  Robeson  alone  fav- 
ored Grant's  plan.  He  even  suggested  that  the 
Attorney-General  might  request  the  court 
to  subpoena  the  President:  to  which  Pierre- 
pont tartly  replied  that  as  by  law  he  was 
the  prosecuting  officer.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
have  special  witnesses  summoned  for  the  de- 
fence. Nevertheless.  Grant  was  still  eager  to 
take  the  stand.  He  suggested  that  Robeson 
might  take  steps  to  have  the  court  postpone 
the  case,  with  a  view  to  the  President's  sub- 
sequent appearance.  But  Pierrepont  and  Brls- 


tow again  objected,  while  Fish  attacked  the 
President's  Idea  In  sweeping  terms:  * 

"I  objected  to  the  form  of  suggestion  pro- 
posed, inasmuch  as  it  intimated  that  the 
President  might  at  a  future  time  attend  in 
case  the  case  was  postponed  to  another  time- 
that  I  did  not  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  In  any  case  allow  him- 
self to  be  brought  into  court  as  a  witness 
and  put  on  the  stand  to  testify.  I  refer  to  the 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  when  an  effort  was  made 
to  bring  Mr.  Jefferson  Into  court  as  a  wit- 
ness. 

"The  Cabinet  was  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  President  ought  not  to  leave 
Washington  during  the  session  to  be  made  a 
witness  of,  and  there  was  no  dissent  ex- 
pressed to  the  position  which  I  took,  that  he 
ought  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  con- 
sent to  appear  in  court  as  a  witness. 

"Various  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the 
mode  of  conveying  the  conclusion  that  the 
President  would  not  appear  as  a  witness. 
While  the  discussion  was  going  on,  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  in  pencil  what  he  suggested  as 
an  answer  at  first,  with  a  view  of  sending 
it  to  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  but  this 
was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  advise  the  line  of  the  de- 
fense; some  of  the  expressions  were  excepted 
to,  and  a  part  of  It  was  rewritten  by  him." 

During  the  talk  Grant  sheeplshlv  admitted 
that  he  had  told  Babcock's  lawyers,  before 
they  wTut  to  St.  Louis,  that  ^e  would  appear 
In  the  trial!  Babcock  had  doubUess  e::rracted 
this  promise.  The  Cabinet  finally  agreed  that 
Pierrepont  should  inform  the  defense  that 
it  was  "impossible  and  unseemly"  for  the 
President  to  attend,  but  that  If"  the  court 
requested  it  he  would  make  a  deposition. 
The  defense  attorneys  (upon  whom  Bab- 
cock was  said  to  have  spent  $25,000.  at  first 
retaining  Ben  Butler)  acted  on  this  sug- 
gestion. Grant  made  his  deposition  in  the 
White  House  on  February  12.  the  process  oc- 
cupyi'ig  about  five  hours.  CMef  Justice  Waite 
served  as  notary,  and  Brlstow  and  Pierrepont 
were  present.  The  Presidert  made  a  good 
witness,  answering  questions  without  hesita- 
tion, and  giving  emphatic  testimony  for  Bab- 
cock's good  character. 

II 
As  the  case  against  Babcock  proceeded,  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  a  datnagi:^g  character 
was  produced.  It  was  proved  "that  when  on 
several  occasions  the  Ring  was  tryhg  to  pre- 
vent Federal  Investigations,  he  had  furnished 
the  members  material  assistance.  I:\  the 
spring  of  1874  Joyce  had  telegraphed  him 
from  St.  Ix)uis  to  "Make  D(oufTlass|  call  off 
his  scandal  hounds."  Early  in  1875  when  the 
Ring  was  opposing  a  Presidential  order  trans- 
ferri'^g  supervisors  and  revenue  agents.  Bab- 
cock w.is  again  active  and  Joyce  telegraphed 
him:  "We  have  official  information  that  the 
enemy  weakens.  Push  things."  It  was  proved 
that  Babcock  had  heiped  to  obtain  a  Collect- 
orshlp  for  a  leading  Ring  member.  Maeulre. 
As  these  facts  came  out,  his  coui.sel  fought 
to  have  every  possible  scrap  of  evidence  kept 
from  the  Jury.  It  was  show:i  t'-at  >;e  had 
tried  to  delay  the  trial.  He  t  eit!-.er  produced 
nor  exDLiined  his  side  of  the  corre.sco  idence 
with  McDonald  and  Joyce  in  1874-75.  His 
lawyers  failed  to  offer  any  rational  explana- 
tion of  his  .uunerous  suspicious  mess.v.-cs  to 
Ring  members."  At  one  poi  .t  Judpe  Dillon 
intervened  on  his  be'-.alf.  Some  strange  cipher 
dispatches  had  passed  between  Luckey  (an- 
other of  Graiit's  secretaries)  in  St.  Louis 
and  Babcock  in  Washington  Just  before  the 
trial  beran.  The  prosecution  was  prenared 
to  submit  them.  But  the  court  ruled  that  this 
correspondence  was  tantamount  to  tlia-  be- 
tween counsel  and  client,  and  was  inadmis- 
sible. 

Yet  even  as  the  injurious  new  evidence 
came  out  Grant's  suspicion  and  resentment 
Increased.  Talking  with  Fish  on  February  15, 
he  indulged  in  a  new  outburst."  The  prosecu- 
tion was  aimed  at  himself,  he  said,  not  at 
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Babcock.  Brlstow,  possessed  by  the  idea  of  his 
complicity  in  the  frauds,  was  using  every 
means  in  his  power  to  destroy  him.  He  had 
been  watched  by  detectives  while  In  St. 
Louis;  these  detectives  were  still  trying  to 
collect  evidence  that  Ring  members  had  paid 
his  travelling  expenses.  All  sorts  of  small 
devices  were  being  employed  to  hold  him  up 
to  public  condemnation.  He  did  not  blame 
Bristow  personally  so  much  as  a  pack  of 
flatterers  who  hoped  to  see  the  Secretary 
become  President,  and  who  were  egging  him 
on  in  his  schemes.  Grant  spoke  with  equal 
resentment  of  Bluford  Wilson.  His  hand  was 
helping  to  control  these  Intrigues  against 
the  President.  Though  the  law  gave  the 
Attorney-General  exclusive  authority  over 
Federal  prosecutions.  Bristow  and  Wilson  in 
the  Treasury  had  taken  charge  of  these 
trials. 

"I  understand.  '  said  Fish,  "that  the  law 
vests  the  control  of  suits  for  the  violation  of 
internal  revenue  laws  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. " 

"No."  said  Grant,  "the  Attorney-General 
and  I  have  examined  the  law.  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General has  full  control  over  suits.  The 
Babcock  trial  will  soon  be  over,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is.  Secretary  Bristow  will  leave  the 
Cabinet." 

Fisli  knew  that  an  attack  along  a  broad 
front  was  now  being  made  upon  the  prosecu- 
ting officers.  Washington  was  full  of  outraged 
politlcian.s  growling,  "It  is  time  to  stop  this 
thing":  "It  is  killing  the  party  sir":  "There 
Is  a  higher  kind  of  statesmanship  than  going 
about  with  spies  and  informers,  sir."  One 
sector  of  the  attack  lay  in  efforts  to  take 
any  connection  with  the  whiskey  cases  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  inflexible  Brlstow  and 
Implacable  Wilson,  and  put  them  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  pliable  Pierrepont.  An  Act 
of  1869  clearly  vested  the  control  of  such 
prosecutions  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
But  the  President  was  urged  to  interfere  in 
spite  of  this  law.  and  to  Insist  that  Bristow 
keep  his  hand  off.  Pierrepont,  as  the  above 
dialogue  Indicates,  was  willing  to  support 
this  interference.  As  a  result  of  these 
manoeuvres  a  marked  coolness  sprang  up  be- 
tween Bristow  and  Pierrepont.  Another  sec- 
tor of  the  attack  concentrated  Its  fire  upon 
Bluford  Wilson.  A  host  of  politicians  were 
demanding  his  outright  dismissal.  They  in- 
cluded Senators  who  were  particularly  close 
to  Grant.  In  Illinois  Logan  was  connected  by 
rumor  with  the  Whiskey  Ring,  and  In  Wis- 
consin Matt  Carpenter — two  Senators  whom 
Fish  disliked  for  their  soft -money.  pro- 
Cuban,  bloody-shirt  proclivities;  much 
evidence  existed  that  their  political  organiza- 
tions had  received  contributions  from  Ring 
sources.  They  were  doubtless  keenly  inter- 
ested In  getting  rid  of  Bluford  Wilson. 

Still  a  third  sector,  the  most  alarming  of 
all.  was  busily  occupied  with  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  general  Cabinet  overturn.  If  Bristow. 
Jewell,  and  Fish  could  be  compeUed  to  resign 
in  a  body,  many  politicians  would  be  julai- 
lant  Some,  as  Nordhoff  WTOte.  would  like  to 
see  such  an  overturn  because  it  would  defeat 
and  humiliate  the  reformers:  others,  because 
It  would  give  Jobs  to  themselves  or  their 
friends  Why  toler.ite  such  men  when  the 
example  of  Hoar  and  Cox  showed  how  easily 
they  could  be  ousted? 

Fish  knew,  too,  how  Innocent  Brlstow  was 
of  any  wrongful  intent,  and  how  keen  was 
his  sense  of  duty.  Only  a  few  days  earlier 
the  Secretary,  who  regarded  Fish  as  a  kindly 
mentor,  had  poured  into  his  ear  a  confiden- 
tial lament  upon  hii  relations  with  Grant." 
He  wished  to  be  loyal  to  the  President,  he 
said,  and  keep  his  confidence.  But  Grant  was 
more  and  more  openly  hostile.  Bristow  as- 
sured Pish  that  he  had  merely  assisted  with 
the  whiskey  prosecutions — he  had  not  tried 
to  control  them.  Despite  his  rights  under  the 
law  of  1869,  he  had  given  no  orders  to  Attor- 
ney Dyer,  but  had  allowed  Pierrepont  to 
direct  the  cases.  He  observed  with  grief  that 


the  President's  manner  was  cold,  distrustful, 
and  offensive.  When  Grant  talked  with  him 
he  indulged  in  cutting  thrusts  and  insinua- 
tions. After  referring  dejectedly  to  the  crip- 
pling effect  of  Plerrepont's  circular  upon  the 
prosecutions,  Brlstow  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  not  an  active  candidate  for  the 
Presidency — that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
afford  financially  to  take  the  office  so  early 
in  life  He  spoke  again,  while  Fish  protested, 
of  resigning : 

"He  asks  my  advli'e.  Remarking  on  the 
delicacy  of  advising  in  such  matters.  I  ex- 
pres-ed  the  hope  that  he  will  not  resign: 
that  assuming  that  his  name  is  to  go  before 
the  convention  as  a  candidate  for  the  nom- 
ination, liis  resigning  at  this  time  .  .  .  would 
F.t  once  be  accepted  by  the  public  as  admis- 
sion of  disagreements  between  him  and  the 
President,  and  would  make  him  the  rallylng- 
point  for  all  those  in  the  Republican  Party 
hostile  to  the  President,  which  would  at  once 
lead  to  the  distraction  of  the  party,  and 
possibly  to  the  ncmination  of  himself  on  an 
Irdependert  ticket,  but  would.  I  thought, 
defeat  his  chances  of  nomlnition  as  the  reg- 
ular candidate  of  the  party.  .  .  . 

"He  reminded  me  that  last  summer  he  had 
proposed  to  resign,  and  that  in  September 
he  we.u  to  Lo;:g  Branch,  having  his  resi-zna- 
tlon  in  his  pocket,  and  had  handed  it  to  the 
President,  who  hid  told  him  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  accept  it.  thnt  he  was  throwltig  away 
a  great  opportunity,  that  he  v.a.=  more  likely 
than  any  one  person  to  be  nf.med  as  his 
successor,  and  that  there  was  no  one  whom 
he  would  prefer,  and  he  begaed  him  to  take 
bck  his  resignation,  which  he  did;  and  that 
the  Presidei-.t  added  that  he  would  be  in 
Washington  about  October  1.  when  they 
would  consider  the  subject  again,  if  neces- 
sary: that  the  President  did  not  return  until 
some  weeks  after  the  time  namei.  and  that 
nothing  further  had  been  done  on  the 
subject.  .  .  . 

"I  endeavored  to  soothe  him.  and  stig- 
ce=ted  that  the  President  at  this  moment 
was  naturally  sensitive  with  recard  to  the 
pending  fratids.  and  that  his  friendship  for 
Babcock  was  very  sincere  and  his  crnfidence 
in  him  was  very  great:  that  he  naturally 
dlsbel'eved  the  charpes  acalnst  him,  and 
possiblv  also  felt  that  the  prosecution  of  per- 
sons who  were  arnotntees  of  his  reflected 
upon    the    Administration. 

"I  advised  him  to  wait  and  take  no  ac- 
tion. .  .  ." 

Babcoc'.-'s  trial  end°d  February  24  in  ac- 
ou'ttal.  A  dpc<si--e  influence  had  been  pro- 
duced unr^n  the  iurv  by  Grant's  disposition 
The  Presid'^nt  swoie  that  he  had  never  noted 
anything  in  his  secretary's  conduct  or  talk 
Hhich  indicated  a  connection  with  the 
Rin'T  and  that  In  view  of  their  close  re- 
lations he  believed  that  If  Babcock  had 
been  guilt  v  he  would  have  known  it  After 
his  emphptic  statement,  a  vote  to  convict 
B-xbcock  v  -^uld  have  been  a  vote  to  accu.-e 
Grant  of  comnlicity  or  incredible  bliiidness 
But  the  evidence  acainst  him  In  anv  event 
lacked  conclusiveness.  Most  m.'n  who  stud- 
ied it  were  morally  convinced  of  his  guilt, 
but  full  leg.i!  prcof  was  v^-anting.  Organs 
like  the  Tribune.  Nation,  and  Sprin  .-field  Rr- 
publican  were  content  to  see  him  escape  the 
Donitf-ntinrv.  but  they  were  cotivlnced  that 
his  rrsicnat'on  frcm  the  pu^ilic  service  and 
the  firir.y  cufht  to  te   instintiv  demanc'rd 

Ahhcuch  Grant's  eves  were  at  last  par- 
tially iuiK°aled  to  Babcock's  true  charact"^r. 
it  w:  e  imn.-^K.sible  for  him  ever  to  give  up 
completely  a  preludlce  either  for  cr  aeainst 
a  man.  He  n'  w  behaved  with  t'le  mrst  unv'or- 
thy  Indecisi' n  The  dsv  after  the  acauittal 
he  announced  that  he  Intended  to  make  his 
son.  U.  S.  Grant  Jr.  private  secretary." 
"He  said  it  was  hard  on  his  son.  as  it  wotild 
put  him  back  a  year,  but  he  was  comoelled  to 
have  someone  whom  he  cotild  absolutely 
trust  to  open  letters,  and  If  he  did  that  he 
could  do  nothing  else."  But  two  days  later 
Babcock    boldly    returned--and    Grant     let 


him  resume  his  desk  in  the  executive  office. 
On  February  29  Fish  called  at  the  White 
House,  stalked  gnmly  past  Babcock.  and 
bearding  Grant,  protested  in  outspoken 
terms  •  Yes.  "  said  the  abashed  Grant.'  "but 
Babcock  is  there  only  temporarily.  An  article 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  the  other  day 
stated  that  he  was  to  be  ejected.  When 
I  sav  tliat  I  allowed  him  to  take  a  message 
to  the  Kenaie;  but  it  will  not  occur  again." 
Oil  March  1  B:."occk  was  still  in  the  office. 
Grant  called  that  afternoon  on  Fish,  rtho 
lifted  hts  cycE  incuirint'ly : 

"The  Presiden*  said  [writes  Fish]  he  would 
resign  today,  and  that  he  had  appointed  h:s 
son  as  his  priva'e  secretary,  and  there  wa^  no 
place  for  Babccrk  in  the  office:  that  he  had 
prom*i-ed  his  re=.:^:iation  today,  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  waited  a  half  hour  before  coming 
to  see  me  for  it.  but  it  had  not  come. 

"I  '.old  him  he  had  nothing  to  resign.  After 
a  moment's  pau-.e  he  smiled  and  said.  That's 
true.  he',  only  got  to  stay  away.'  " 

That  was  Baocock's  last  day  in  the  White 
House.  But  he  temporarily  retained  his  place 
a:  Stiperintendeiit  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Ground 5;  Grant  presently  appointed  him 
I:,  pertor  of  Light"  cuses;  .ind  h(?  saw  the 
President  cccasion:;ny.  In  April  he  y\-as  in- 
d'-tcd  upon  the  safe-burglary  charges.  ai;d 
Shepherd  wen*  bail  for  him.  But  there  was 
no  s:-.n  of  a  movement  in  the  army  to  force 
hU  resignation. 

FCOTNOTFS 

1  See  NY.  Herald.  January  5-15,  for  a  mass 
of  material  on  the  Chics ijo  Rine. 

-Nation.  March  2,  1876;  cf.' N.Y.  Herald. 
February  18.  1876. 

Di.irv.  February  8.   1876. 

'Ibid. 

■See  Nation.  March  2.  1876.  for  a  careful 
analysis. 

"Special  memorandum  by  F:sh.  dated 
March  6.  1876:   Fish  Papers. 

■  Di.-iry.  February  6.   1876.  , 

-  Di.irv.  February  25.   1876. 

"Di.iry.  March  1.  1876:  thee  passages  ex- 
plode the  fictitious  account  in  Coolidge. 
Grant.  485. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  b-a.Mnes:;?  II  not,  nurn- 
ing  business  is  closed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CH.^RTER 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  unfini  hcd  bu-i- 
iiess  will  be  temixiraiily  laid  aride  and 
the  Senate  v.iil  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  1435.  v.hic!!  the  clerk  nill  :,t..lc 
by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleik 
read  as  follow.s; 

A  bill  (S.  1435)  to  provide  for  an  elected 
Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the  Distric.  of 
Cv'jlumbia.  and  for  other  pvrp<^sss. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sidci  the 
bill,  v.-hich  had  been  rcpoited  from  '^he 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Co'.umbii 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  ;J1 
after  the  enacting  clau.se  "nd  in.-.crt: 

That,  subject  to  the  reter.tion  by  Congress 
of  the  ultimate  legislative  authority  over  the 
N.itim's  Capit.il  which  is  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  Is  the  i.uent  of  Congress  to  re- 
store to  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  p:.wers  of  local  self-goverr.- 
ment  which  are  a  b.isic  privilege  of  all  Amer- 
ican citizens;  to  re.iffirm  through  such  action 
the  confidence  of  the  .^meric.^n  people  in  the 
strengther.ed  validity  of  principles  of  local 
self-gover;;ment   by  Ih*  eleallve  process;    to 
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promote  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment and  well-being  of  their  community 
which  will  resiilt  from  the  enjoyment  of  such 
powers  of  self-government:  to  provide  for  the 
more  effective  participiatlon  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  District  and  In  the  solution  of 
its  local  problems  by  those  persons  who  are 
most  closely  concerned:  and  to  relieve  the 
National  Legislature  of  the  burden  of  legis- 
lating upon  purely  local  District  matters.  It  is 
the  further  indention  of  Congress  to  exercise 
its  retained  ultimate  legislative  authorty  over 
the  District  only  Insofar  as  such  action  shall 
be  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation. 
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TITLE   I— DEFINITIONS 
definitions 
Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Dlstricf  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  terms  "District  Council"  and 
"Council"  mean  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia   provided    for    by   title    III. 

(3)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil" means  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  established  under  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 

<4)  The  term  "Chairman"  means,  unless 
otherwise  Indicated  In  this  Act,  the  Chair- 


man of  the  District  Council  provided  for  hn 
title  III.  °y 

(5)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mavor 
provided  for  by  title  IV. 

(6)  The  term  "qualified  voter",  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  that  provided  for  a 
■qualified  elector"  under  paragraph    (2)   of 

section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act. 

(7)  The  term  "act"  Includes  any  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  District  Council  ( includ- 
ing legislation  pursuant  to  section  503  of 
this  Act),  except  where  the  term  "Act"  is 
used  to  refer  to  this  Act  or  other  Acts  of 
Congress  herein  specified. 

(8)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act"  means  the  Act  of  August  12  1955 
(69  Stat.  699) ,  as  amended. 

(9)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association.  Joint-stock 
company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(10)  The  term  "capital  project",  or  "proj- 
ect", means  (a)  any  physical  public  better- 
ment or  improvement  and  any  preliminary 
studies  and  surveys  relative  thereto;  (b)  the 
acquisition  of  property  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture; or  (c)  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
any  public  betterment  or  improvement  when 
first  erected  or  acquired. 

(11)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied 
to  any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(12)  The  term  "District  revenues",  as  used 
in  title  VI,  means  all  revenues  derived  from 
taxes,  fees,  charges,  and  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts (including  all  annual  Federal  pay- 
ments to  the  District  authorized  by  law), 
but  such  term  does  not  include  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  Water  Fund,  Highway  Fund, 
other  special  funds,  or  from  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program. 

(13)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

( 14 )  The  term  "domicile"  means  that  place 
where  a  person  has  his  true,  fixed,  and  per- 
manent home  and  to  which,  when  he  is  ab- 
sent, he  has  the  intention  of  returning. 

(15)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  District. 

(16)  The  term  "municipal  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  such 
other  municipal  courts  as  the  District  Coun- 
cil may  hereafter  establish  by  act. 

(17)  The  term  "annual  budget"  means  the 
entire  budget  for  all  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  hereto- 
fore submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  shall  Include 
both  operating  and  capital  outlay  expendi- 
tures. 

TITLE  II— STATUS  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
Sec.  201.  (a)  All  of  the  territory  constitut- 
ing the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  be 
designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  and  con- 
tinue a  body  corporate,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
said  District.  Said  Corporation  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  charged  with  all  the  duties,  obli- 
gations, responsibilities,  and  liabilities,  and 
to  be  vested  with  all  of  the  powers,  rights, 
privileges.  Immunities,  and  assets,  respec- 
tively. Imposed  upon  and  vested  in  said  Cor- 
poration or  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(b)  No  law  or  regulation  which  Is  In  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  part  2,  title  III,  oi" 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  this  Act  except  to  the  extent  specif- 
ically provided  herein  or  to  the  extent  that 
such  law  or  regulation  Is  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  but  any  such  law  or  regulation  may 
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be  amended  or  repealed  by  legislation  or 
regulation  as  authorized  in  this  Act,  or  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia as  the  same  was  established  or  may  be 
subsequently  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31,  1945 
(59  Stat.  552). 

TITLE  III— THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 

Part  1 — Creation  of  the  District  Council 

creation  and  membership 

Sec.  301.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
eleven  members,  of  whom  the  Chairman  and 
two  members  shall  be  elected  at  large  and 
the  other  eight  members  shall  be  elected  one 
from  each  of  the  eight  election  wards  estab- 
lished under  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
four  years  beginning  at  noon  on  Januarj'  2 
of  the  calendar  year  next  following  the  cal- 
endar year  of  their  election;  except  that  of 
the  members  (other  than  the  Chairman) 
first  elected  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
provision,  one  member  elected  at  large  and 
four  members  elected  from  wards  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  two  years.  The  members  who 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years  shall  be 
determined  by  lots  cast  before  the  Board  of 
Elections  of  the  District  of  Columbia  upon  a 
date  set  and  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Board  of  Elections. 

qualifications  for  holding  office 

Sec.  302.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office 
of  member  of  the  District  Council,  Includ- 
ing the  Office  of  Chairman,  unless  he  (1) 
Is  a  qualified  voter,  (2)  Is  domiciled  In  the 
District  and.  If  he  is  nominated  for  election 
from  a  particular  ward,  resides  In  the  ward 
from  which  he  Is  nominated,  (3)  has,  during 
the  three  years  next  preceding  his  election, 
resided  and  been  domiciled  In  the  District, 
and  (4)  Is  not  engaged  in  any  employment 
(whether  as  an  employee  or  as  a  self-em- 
ployed Individual)  and  holds  no  public  of- 
fice or  position  (other  than  his  employment 
in  and  position  as  a  member  of  the  Council) , 
for  which  he  Is  compensated  In  an  amount 
In  excess  of  his  actual  expenses  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  except  that  nothing  in  this 
clause  shall  prohibit  any  such  person,  while 
a  member  of  the  Council,  from  serving  as  a 
delegate  or  alternate  delegate  to  a  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party  nominating  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  from  holding  an  appoint- 
ment In  a  Reserve  component  of  an  armed 
force  of  the  United  States  other  than  a 
member  serving  on  active  duty  under  a  call 
for  more  than  thirty  days.  A  member  of  the 
Council  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  section. 

compensation 
Sec  303.  Each  member  of  the  District 
Council,  Including  the  Chairman,  shall  re- 
ceive compensation,  payable  In  periodic  In- 
stallments, at  rates  established  by  act  passed 
by  the  Council.  All  members  shall  receive 
such  additional  allowances  for  expenses  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Council  to  be  paid 
out  of  funds  duly  appropriated  therefor. 

CHANGES    IN    MEMBERSHIP    AND    COMPENSATION 
OF  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  MEMBERS 

Sec.  304.  The  number  of  members  con- 
stituting the  District  Council,  the  qualifi- 
cations for  holding  office,  and  the  compen- 
sation of  such  members  may  be  changed  by 
act  passed  by  the  CouncU:  Provided.  That 
no  such  act  (other  than  an  act  Involving 
compensation  or  allowances)  shall  take  ef- 
fect until  after  It  has  been  assented  to  by 
a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict voting  at  an  election  on  the  proposi- 
tion set  forth  in  any  such  act. 


Part  2 — Principal  Functions  of  the 
District  Council 

abolishment     of    EXISTING    GOVERNMENT    AND 
TRANSFER   OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  321.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  the  offices  of  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  and  the 
seven  other  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council,  and  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  established  by  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967,  are  here- 
by abolished:  Provided,  That  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  reinstate  any 
governmental  body  or  office  In  the  District 
abolished  in  said  plan  or  otherwise  hereto- 
fore. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  all  functions  granted  to  or  imposed 
upon,  or  vested  In  or  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  estab- 
lished by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3 
of  1967,  shall  be  carried  out  respectively  by 
the  District  Council  and  the  Mayor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

CERTAIN  DELEGATED   FUNCTIONS   OF  CERTAIN 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  322.  No  function  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  (established  under  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967)  or  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  such  District  of  Columbia  Council  or 
Commissioner  has  delegated  to  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agency  (Including  any  body  of 
or  under  such  agency)  of  the  District,  nor 
any  function  now  vested  pursuant  to  section 
501  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of 
1967  in  the  District  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Zoning  Ccmmission.  Zoning  Advisory 
Council,  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  Office 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds,  or  Armory  Board, 
or  in  any  officer,  employee,  or  body  of  or 
under  such  agency,  shall  be  considered  as 
a  function  transferred  to  the  District  Coun- 
cil pursuant  to  section  321  of  this  Act.  Each 
such  function  is  hereby  transferred  to  the 
officer,  employee,  or  agency  (Including  any 
body  of  or  under  such  tigency),  to  whom  or 
to  which  It  was  delegated,  or  in  whom  or  In 
which  it  has  remained  vested,  until  the 
Mayor  or  Council  established  under  this 
title,  or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers  herein 
granted,  shall  revoke,  modify,  or  transfer 
such  delegation  or  vesting. 

PROCEDURE  OF  ZONING  ACTS 

Sec.  323.  fa)  The  provisions  of  section  322 
of  this  Act  notwithstanding,  before  any  zon- 
ing regulation  or  equivalent  legislation  for 
the  District  is  approved  by  the  District  Coun- 
cil, Zoning  Commission,  or  other  authority — 
(1)    the    Council.    Zoning   Commission,   or 
authority   shall   deposit   such    regulation   or 
legislation  in   its  Introduced  form  with   the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission.  Such 
Planning    Commission    shall,    within    thirty 
days  after  the  day  of  such  deposit,  submit 
its  comments  to  the  Council.  Zo!iing  Com- 
mission, or  authority,  including  advice  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  regulation  or  legisla- 
tion is  In  conformity  with  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Council,    Zoning   Commission,    or    authority 
shall  not  pass  the  regulation  or  legislation 
unless  it  has  received  said  comments,  or  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission   has 
failed    to    comment,    within    the    thirty-day 
period  above  specified;  and 

(2)  the  Council.  Zoning  Commission,  or 
authority,  or  an  appropriate  committee 
thereof,  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
regulation  or  legislation.  At  least  thirty 
days'  notice  of  the  hearing  shall  be  pub- 
lished, as  the  Council,  Zoning  Commission, 
or  authority  may  direct.  Such  notice  shall 
Include  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing 
and  a  summary  of  all  changes  In  existing 


law  which  would  be  made  by  adoption  of 
the  regulation  or  legislation.' The  Council, 
Zoning  Commission,  or  authority  (or  com- 
mittee thereof  holding  a  hearing)  shall  give 
such  additional  notice  as  it  finds  expedient 
and  practicable.  At  the  hearing  interested 
persons  shall  be  given  reasonable  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  The  hearing  may  be  adjourned 
from  time  to  time.  The  time  and  place  of 
reconvening  shall  be  publicly  announced  be- 
fore adjournm.ent  is  had. 

(b)  The  Council.  Zoning  Commission,  or 
authority  shall  deposit  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  each  such  reg- 
ulation or  Item  of  legislation  passed  by  it. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
restrict  legislation  (or  regulation)  regarding 
solely  the  procedure  (apart  from  this  section) 
or  mechanism  for  regulating  zoning  in  the 
District  and  not  Itself  regulating  such  zoning. 

APPOINTMENT  OF   ARMORY    BOARD 

Sec.  324.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2 
Of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1948  (62  Stat.  339).  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  Is 
hereby  established  an  Armory  Board,  to  be 
composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  CouncU  and  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor". 

(b)  All  functions  and  authority  vested  in 
the  President  by  the  Act  of  June  12.  1934 
(48  Stat.  930),  as  amended,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  the  Mayor. 

POWERS     OF     AND     LIMITATIONS     UPON     DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  325.  (a)  The  legislative  power  granted 
to  the  District  by  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in 
the  District  Council. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  authority  as  legislature  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  District  Council  by  this 
Act,  including  legislation  to  amend  or  repeal 
any  law  in  force  In  the  District  prior  to  or 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  anv  act 
passed  by  the  Council. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
District  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  within  the  District  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  subject  to  all 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  Imposed  upon 
States  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  have  no  authority  to 
pass  any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or — 

(1)  Impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  the  several  States, 
or  upon  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  per- 
sonal income,  either  directly  or  at  the  source 
thereof,  of  any  individual  not  a  resident  of 
the    District    (the    terms    "individual"    and 

■resident"  to  be  understood  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  as  under  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  July  16.  1947  (61  Stat.  332)1: 

(2)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking; 

(3)  authorize  the  Issuance  of  bonds  except 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  title  VI; 

(4)  enact  any  act,  or  enact  any  act  to 
amend  or  repeal  any  Act  of  Congress,  which 
concerns  the  functions  or  property  of  the 
United  States  or  which  is  not  restricted  In 
its  application  exclusively  In  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict; 

(5)  pass  any  act  Inconsistent  with  or 
contrary  to  the  Act  of  June  6,  1924  (43  Stat. 
463),  as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930 
(46  Stat.  482),  as  amended,  and  the  Council 
shall  not  pass  an  act  Inconsistent  with  or 
contrary  to  any  provision  of  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress as  it  specifically  pertains  to  any  duty, 
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authority,  and  responsibility  of  the  National 
Capital    Planning    Commission. 

(e)  Every  act  shall  Include  a  preamble, 
or  be  accompanied  by  a  report,  setting  forth 
concisely  the  purposes  of  Its  adoption.  Every 
act  shall  be  published,  upon  becoming  law. 
as  the  Council  may  direct. 

(fid)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph |2)  of  this  subsection,  an  act  passed 
by  the  Council  shall  be  presented  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  to  the  Mayor,  who 
shall,  within  ten  calendar  days  after  the  act 
Is  presented  to  him.  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve such  act.  If  the  Mayor  shall  ap- 
prove such  act.  he  shall  indicate  the  same  by 
affixing  his  signature  thereto,  and  such  act 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section,  become  law.  If  the 
Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act.  he  shall, 
within  ten  calendar  days  after  It  is  presented 
to  him.  return  such  act  to  the  Council  setting 
forth  his  reasons  for  such  disapproval.  If  any 
act  so  passed  shall  not  be  returned  to  the 
Council  by  the  Mayor  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  It  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  Mayor  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ap- 
proved It.  and  such  act  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section, 
become  law.  If.  within  thirty  calendar  days 
after  an  act  has  been  timely  returned  by 
the  Mayor  to  the  Council  with  his  disap- 
proval, two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  present  and  voting  vote  to  repass 
such  act.  the  act  so  repassed  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  become  law. 

1 2)  In  the  case  of  any  budget  act  adopted 
by  the  Council  pursuant  to  section  503  of 
this  Act  and  submitted  to  the  Mayor  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Mayor  shall  have  power  to 
disapprove  any  item  or  provision  of  such 
act  and  approve  the  remainder.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Mayor  so  disapproves  of  any 
such  Item  or  provision,  he  shall  append  to 
the  act  when  he  signs  it  a  statement  of  the 
Items  and  the  provisions  which  he  disap- 
proves, and  he  shall  return  a  copy  of  the  act 
and  statement  with  his  objections  to  the 
Council.  No  such  item  or  provision  so  disap- 
proved shall  become  law  vmless  within  thirty 
calendar  days  after  such  copy  and  statement 
has  been  timely  returned,  such  item  or  pro- 
vision is  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  present  and  voting.  Any 
such  item  or  provision  so  repassed  shall, 
sub.fect  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  become  law. 

(g)  The  provisions  cf  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  nntwithitancilng.  acts  of  the 
District  Council  exercising  f.inctlons  not 
heretofore  le7ally  exerti.sr.ble  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  DioTrirt  of  Columbia  pvir- 
suant  to  section  401  o'  Reo:ganizatlon  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967  or  by  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  Council  pursuant  to  section  402 
of  .said  plan,  shall  becr.ine  law  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lollowl'ig. 

(It  Within  five  calendar  days  following 
liie  date  upon  which  si;ch  acts  f  including 
repas.-^e:!  iten\s  and  provisions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  i2)  of  subsection  if)  of  the 
District  Council  would  have  become  law 
apart  ir.^in  this  sii'osection.  sucli  acts  of  the 
Dtbtnci  Cou..cil  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Coi^.gress  by  the  Miiyor  or.  in  the  ca.se  of 
s  ich  acts  ieir:>s-ed  by  a  two-thirds  lote  of 
the  DlstrUt  Coaiicil  over  the  Mayor's  dis- 
approval, by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(2)  (A)  Any  act  (including  repassed  items 
and  provi.^icns  referred  to  in  para^.aph  i2) 
of  subsection  (ft  i  so  transmitted  sh.Tll  be- 
come law  upon  the  dute  of  e;-.piratijn  of  a 
period  of  thirty  caleitdar  days  i-f  cont!nuov.s 
sessioit  of  t'.-.e  Congrc  .3  fo'.lov.lng  the  date 
on  which  iiioh  a::  Is  r;an::ir.i:ted.  unless  dvr- 
Uig  .such  perii.'d  there  is  pn.  od  by  cither  tl^.e 
Senate  oi-  ihe  H  .use  ei"  I7e'orP5-.''nt.itivcs  a 
resolution  stating  in  substance  that  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  tlie 
ca'e    m?y    be.    does    not    approve    the    pro- 


posed act.  in  which  case  such  proposed  act 
shall  be  considered  void  and  of  no  effect. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  In  the 
computation  of  the  thirty-day  period  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  not  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment   of   the   Congress   sine  die. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  sections  910-913  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  the 
pr(x:edure  to  be  followed  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  responsibilities  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  m  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  procedure  followed 
in  the  case  of  reoganization  plans;  except 
that  references  in  such  provisions  to  a 
"resolution  with  respect  to  a  reorganization 
plan"  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  to  refer  to  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval  under  subparagraph    (A). 

(h)  On  or  after  the  effective  dale  of  this 
part,  any  person  appointed  to  serve  as  Judge 
of  one  of  the  municipal  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  not  ( 1 )  be  appointed 
to  serve  for  a  term  of  less  than  fifteen  years. 
1 2 1  serve  on  the  court  past  the  year  that  the 
seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birth  shall 
occur,  or  (3)  receive  as  compensation  for 
such  service  an  amovint  less  than  the  amount 
payable  to  an  associate  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  part.  Appointments  to 
positions  as  Judges  of  the  municipal  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Including  vacan- 
cies therein,  shall  be  made  by  the  Mayor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  In  making  any  such 
appointment  to  nil  any  such  position  the 
Mayor  shall  do  so  by  appointing  one  of  three 
persons  possessing  the  qualifications  for  such 
position  who  shall  be  nominated  and  whose 
names  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  by 
a  nonpartisan  judicial  nomination  commis- 
sion established  and  organized  in  accordance 
with  section  326  of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  cliange  or  authorize 
the  change  of  the  tenure  of  any  persons  oc- 
cupying positions  as  Judges  of  the  municipal 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
effective  dale  of  this  pan,  and  in  no  case 
may  the.r  compensation  be  decreased. 

(i)  Except  cis  limited  by  subsections  ig) 
(2)  and  (h|  of  tins  section,  upon  tlie  effec- 
tive date  of  this  part,  jurisdiction  ever  ilie 
municipal  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
sli.ill  vest  wirh  tiie  District  Council  in  all 
matters  (other  than  tlie  appointment  of 
the  judges)  pertaining  to  the  crganization 
and  coniposition  of  sucli  courts,  and  to  the 
qualification,  tenure,  and  compensation  of 
the  judges  tliereof.  Init  in  no  event  shall 
the  Council  transfer  or  modify  any  function 
perA  rmed  by  the  United  States  marshal  or 
the  U.iited  States  attorney  for  the  District 
on  ilie  efTective  date  of  this  part. 

(j)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  elsewhere  in 
thi.s  Act  sha.l  be  constriied  as  authori^rlng  the 
District  Covuicil  to  nuiciify  or  otherwise  alter 
the  Jurisdiction,  established  by  enactment  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
Uiiitjd  .States  DistriCv  Court  fcr  the  District 
of  Columbia  cr  any  other  United  States  court 
other  h.tn  the  muiiiclpal  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

(k.)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  vesting  in  the  District  government  any 
greater  auihority  over  the  Washin=:ion  Aquc- 
uuct.  the  Commissicn  on  Mental  Health,  the 
:»ation.il  Zoological  Park,  the  National  Guard 
of  the  Discr.ct  of  Columbia,  or.  except  as 
other>vis;i  specifically  provided  In  this  Act. 
over  anv  FedeiMl  acency.  than  W-is  vested  in 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  prior  to  the 
eSeotive  date  of  pr.rt  2.  title  III,  of  this  Act. 

NONP.\KTISAN  JfOICIAL  NOMIHAriON 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  320.  (a)  Thrre  is  hereby  established 
the  Nonp.-'.rtisan  Judicial  Nominarijii  Coin- 


mlsslon  (referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"CcnmUsslon" ) .  The  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  five  members  selected  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  ajnd  shall  serve  for  terms  of  four 
years,  except  that  of  the  members  initially 
selected  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)(1) 
(A),  one  shall  serve  for  two  years  and  one 
shall  serve  for  four  years,  and  with  respect 
to  the  members  initially  selected  Ln  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)(1)(B),  one  shall 
serve  for  two  years  and  one  shall  serve  for 
four  years.  In  making  their  respective  Initial 
appcintments,  the  Mayor  shall  designate,  at 
the  time  of  such  appointments,  which  ap- 
pointee shall  have  the  short-term  appoint- 
ment. 

(b)  (1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  from  a  list  of  not  less  than  three 
nominees  for  each  such  office  to  be  filled 
submitted  to  him  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association:  and 

( B )  two  members,  who  shall  be  nonlawyers. 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  from  a  list 
of  not  less  than  three  nominees  for  each  such 
office  to  be  filled  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Council. 

(2)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  nominees  for  appointment 
to  positions  as  Judges  of  the  municipal  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  accordance 
with  section  325(h)   of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Any  person  so  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  only  for 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor. 

(d)(1)  The  Commission  shall  act  only  at 
a  meeting  and  may  act  only  by  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  its  members.  The 
Chairman  shall  preside  at  any  meeting  at 
wlilch  he  Is  present,  and.  In  his  alDsence,  the 
Commission  shall  choose  a  member  to  act 
us  temporary  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  choose  one  of 
its  members  as  secretary.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
jf  the  secretary  to  prepare  and  keep  the 
mintites  of  all  meetings.  In  the  secretary's 
absence,  the  Commission  shall  choose  a  mem- 
ber to  be  acting  secretary.  The  minutes  shall 
record  the  names  of  the  members  present, 
any  objections  to  the  holding  of  the  meeting 
on  the  ground  of  lack  of  or  insufficiency  of 
notice,  any  and  all  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  any  other  matters  that  the 
Commission  may  deem  appropriate, 

(e)  When  it  is  known  that  a  vacancy  will 
occur  at  a  definite  future  date,  within  sixty 
days,  but  the  vacancy  has  not  yet  occurred, 
the  Commission,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  justice  by  preventing  delay 
In  filling  court  vacancies  so  that  all  courts 
may  have  all  judges  ready  to  dispose  of  their 
Judicial  business  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible. 
may  make  its  nominations  and  submit  to  the 
Mayor  the  names  of  the  persons  nominated 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy, 

(f )  (1 )  The  Commission  should  at  all  times 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  best 
ciualified  nominees  may  be  those  whom  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  persuade  to  serve. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  should  not  limit 
its  consideratiori  to  persons  who  have  been 
suggested  by  ethers  or  to  persons  who  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  serve.  It  shall 
be  in  order  for  the  Commission,  in  its  discre- 
tion, to  tender  nomination  to  one  or  more 
qualified  perso'-;<,  prior  to.  and  subject  to.  the 
formal  action  by  the  Ccmmis.-ion  in  making 
it.-  nominations,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
such  a  pc-rson  will  agree  to  serve  if 
nominated. 

(2)  The  Ccnimission  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, pub!icl/e  :;ui.ie.  all.  cr  none  of  f.ie  names 
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of  the  possible  nominees  who  have  been 
suggested  to  it  or  whom  it  has  under  con- 
sideration. In  exercising  such  discretion  the 
Commission  should  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  lawyers  who  merely  desire 
the  publicity,  that  there  may  be  lawyers 
whom  publicity  would  deter  from  agreeing 
in  advance  to  serve,  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion needs  all  pertinent  Information  about 
the  possible  nominees  whom  It  Is  seriously 
considering.  In  no  case  shall  the  (Commission 
describe  possible  nominees  as  "applicants"  or 
by  any  other  term  suggesting  that  they  are 
seeking  to  be  nominated. 

(3)  The  action  of  the  Commission  in 
making  nominations  with  respect  to  any  va- 
cancy shall  be  ta,ken  only  at  a  meeting  and 
only  by  the  execution  of  a  certificate  of  nom- 
ination (Which  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
communication  to  the  Mayor),  setting  forth 
the  nominations  thereby  made,  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  by  the  Chairman 
and  secretary.  The  Commission  or  Its  Chair- 
man shall  forthwith  cause  the  original  of 
such  certificate  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Mayor. 

(4)  After  the  Commission  has  nominated 
and  submitted  to  the  Mayor  the  names  of 
three  persons  for  appointment  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy In  accordance  with  this  section,  any 
name  or  names  may  be  withdrawn  for  cause 
deemed  by  such  Commission  to  be  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature  affecting  the  nominee's  qual- 
ifications and  showing  he  Is  not  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  hold  the  office,  and  another 
name  or  names  may  be  substituted  therefor 
at  any  time  before  the  Mayor  acts  by  mak- 
ing an  appointment  to  fill  such  vacancy. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed 
to  Impose  (or  to  recognize)  any  obligation 
whatsoever  upon  the  Commission  to  recon- 
sider or  withdraw  any  nomination,  whether 
or  not  the  Mayor  shall  have  requested  recon- 
sideration thereof,  or  shall  have  purported  to 
reject,  such  nominations.  If  any  nominee 
dies  or  requests  In  writing  that  his  name  be 
withdrawn,  the  Commission  shall  nominate 
another  person  to  replace  him.  Whenever 
there  are  existing  at  the  same  time  two  or 
mare  vacancies  in  the  same  court,  and  the 
Commission  has  nominated  and  submitted 
to  the  Mayor  lists  of  three  persons  for  each 
of  such  vacancies,  the  Commission,  in  Its 
sole  discretion  may,  if  it  desires  to  do  so, 
before  the  Mayor  acts  by  making  an  appoint- 
ment, withdraw  the  lists  of  nominations, 
change  the  names  of  any  of  such  persons 
nominated  from  one  list  to  another  and  re- 
submit them  as  so  changed,  and  may  sub- 
stitute a  new  name  for  any  of  those  pre- 
viously nominated  when  a  name  has  been 
withdrawn  for  cause. 

(5)  The  action  of  the  Commission  in  with- 
drawing a  nomination  or  nominations  and 
submitting  a  new  nomination  or  nomina- 
tions shall  be  taken  only  at  a  meeting  and 
only  by  ti:e  execution  of  a  certificate  of  with- 
drawal of  nomination  and  a  certificate  of 
substitutive  nomination  ( both  of  wiiich  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  communication  to  the 
Mayor)  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
by  the  Chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission. If  any  nomination  or  nominations 
being  withdrawn  have  already  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Mayor,  the  Commission  or  Its 
Chair.nian  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Mayor 
by  telegr.im  of  tne  Commission's  action  and 
:ause  the  oricinal  of  such  certificate  of  with- 
drawal to  oe  transmitted  to  tlie  Mayor,  Meet- 
ings of  the  Commission  to  consider  the  with- 
di'awal  of  .;o.niin-.tions  may  be  oi'lcd  by  the 
C'h.iirn;ati  or  a  majority  of  such  Commission. 
AC  ion  cf  t'-:e  Cc'nnii3si:.'n  in  v..  it'icir-wing 
•:omi  latlors  m.-'.y  be  taken  at  the  s.inie  meet- 
ing at  which  the  nominations  were  made, 
or  at  any  later  meeting,  and  such  action  may 
•'-'6  proposed  by  any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 


Part  3 — Organization  and  Procedure  or  the 
District  Council 

THE   chairman 

Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Council.  The  District  Council  shall  elect 
from  among  its  members,  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  a  Vice  Chairman. 

(b)  When  the  Mayor  Is  unable  to  act,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  act  In  his 
stead.  When  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
Ls  unable  to  so  act.  the  officer  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  402(1)   shall  so  act. 

( c )  In  the  event  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  becomes  Mayor  by  reason  of  a  va- 
cancy In  the  oflSce  of  Mayor  (as  provided  In 
section  401(b)(2)  of  this  Act),  the  Vice 
Chairman  shall  serve  as  Chairman  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  10(e) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act.  as  amended  by  title  VIII  of  this  Act. 
secretary  of  the  district  council;  records 

AND  documents 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  Council  shall  appoint  a 
Secretary  as  Its  chief  administrative  ofiBcer 
and  such  assistants  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  l>e  necessary.  The  terms  of  em- 
ployment of  such  Secretary,  assistants,  and 
clerical  personnel  shall  be  governed  by  exist- 
ing provisions  of  law  until  such  time  as  the 
Council  enacts  legislation  establishing  a  Dis- 
trict Government  merit  system  as  set  forth 
in  section  402(4)  of  this  Act.  The  provisions 
of  any  such  system  so  established  shall  in- 
clude terms  of  employment  for  employees 
of  the  Council  which  are  similar  to  those 
provisions  therein  applicable  to  other  Dis- 
trict government  employees,  including  such 
exemptions  provided  therein  as  prescribed  by 
the  Council.  Nothwlthstandlng  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  subsection  or  of  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  the  compensation 
of  such  Secretary,  assistants,  and  clerical 
personnel  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  (2)  keep 
a  record  showing  the  text  of  all  acts  intro- 
duced and  the  ayes  and  noes  of  each  vote.  (3 ) 
authenticate  by  his  signature  and  record  In 
full  In  a  continuing  record  kept  for  that 
purpose  all  acts  passed  by  the  Council,  in- 
cluding the  date  and  time  that  each  such 
act  takes  effect,  and  (4)  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

(c)  The  records  required  by  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection  dtir- 
ing  normal  business  hours  and  copies  of  the 
records  shall  be  made  available  for  purchase 
under  such  conditions  and  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  such  fees  as  the  Council  shall  deem 
appropriate. 

meetings 

Sec,  333.  (a)  A  majority  of  the  District 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
lawful  convening  of  any  meeting  of  the 
Council  and  for  the  transaction  of  business 
of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  after 
this  part  takes  effect  .shall  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council. 

(C)  The  Council  shall  provide  f.or  the  time 
and  place  of  its  regular  meetings.  Tlie  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  at  least  one  regular  meeting 
in  eacli  calendar  week  except  during  the 
month  of  .'August.  Special  meetings  may  be 
called,  upon  the  gi\ing  of  adequate  nctice. 
loy  the  M.iyf)r.  the  Chnirman.  or  any  three 
members  of  the  Cotmcil. 

( d )  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  and  shall  be  h'^ld  at  reason- 
able hours  and  at  such  lilaces  as  may  be 
r.cce.s.sary  to  accommodate  a  rea-sonalsle  r.um- 
ber  of  spectators.  Any  citurcn  shall  liave  the 
right  to  petition  and  be  heard  by  the  Council 
at  any  of  its  meetings,  within  rea.-onable 
Itniits  as  set  bv  the  Council, 


committees 

Sec,  334,  The  Council  Chairman,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall  de- 
termine the  standing  and  special  committees 
which  may  be  expedient  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Council's  business.  The  Chairman  shall 
appoint  members  to  such  committees.  All 
committee  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public. 

acts  and  resolutions 

Sec.  335.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  Imposed  herein,  shall  pass 
acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
present  and  voting,  unless  otherwise  pro. 
vided  herein.  TTie  Council  shall  use  acts  for 
all  legislative  purposes.  Resolutions  shall  be 
used  to  express  simple  determinations,  deci- 
sions, or  directions  of  the  Council  of  a  special 
or  temporary  character, 

(b)(1)  The  enacting  clatise  of  all  acts 
passed  by  the  Council  shall  be.  "Be  It  en- 
acted by  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:". 

(2)  The  resolving  clause  of  all  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Council  shall  be.  "The  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  hereby  re- 
solves,'". 

(c)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  present  for  an 
advisory  referendum  vote  of  the  people  any 
proposition  upon  which  the  Council  desires 
to  take  action. 

passage  of  acts 

Sec.  336.  The  Council  shall  not  pass  any 
act  before  the  thirteenth  day  following  the 
day  on  which  it  is  Introduced,  Subject  to  the 
other  limitations  of  this  Act.  this  require- 
ment may  be  waived  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  members  present,  if  such  members 
present  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Council. 
investigations  by  district  council 

Sec.  337.  (a)  The  Council,  or  any  committee 
or  person  authorized  by  it.  shall  have  power 
to  investigate  any  matter  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  District;  and  for  that  purpose 
may  require  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  pa- 
pers, and  other  evidence.  For  such  purpose 
any  member  of  the  Council  (if  the  Council  Is 
conducting  the  inquiry)  or  any  member  of 
the  committee  may  issue  subpenas  and  ad- 
minister oaths  upon  authorization  by  the 
Council  or  committee  as  appropriate. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  to.  any  person,  the 
Council  shall  have  power  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  may  by  order  re- 
quire such  person  to  appear  and  to  give  or 
produce  testimony  or  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence,  bearing  upon  the  matter  under 
investigation:  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof  as  in  the  case  of  failure 
to  obey  a  subpena  issued,  or  to  testify,  in  a 
case  pending  before  such  court. 
TITLE     IV— MAYOR 

election,    qualifications,    and    salary 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Mayor  shall  be  elected  as  provided  in 
title  VIII.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor 
shall  be  four  years,  beginning  at  noon  on 
January  2  of  the  calendar  year  next  follow- 
ing the  calendar  year  in  which  he  is  elected. 

(b)(1)  No  person  shall  hold  the  ofSce  of 
Mayor  unless  he  il)  is  a  qualified  voter.  (2) 
is  domiciled  and  resides  in  the  District.  (3) 
has.  during  the  three  years  next  preceding 
his  nomination,  been  resident  in  and  domi- 
ciled in  the  District,  and  (4)  Is  not  engaged 
in  any  employment  (whether  as  an  em- 
ployee or  as  a  self-employed  individual)  and 
holds  110  public  office  or  position  (Other  tiian 
his  employment  in  and  position  as  Mayor), 
for  which  he  Is  compensated  In  an  amount 
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In  excess  oi  his  actual  expenses  in  connection 
therewith,  except  that  nothing  In  this  clause 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  such  per- 
son, while  holding  the  office  of  Mayor,  from 
serving  as  a  delegate  or  alternate  delegate 
to  a  convention  of  a  political  party  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  from  holding 
an  appointment  in  a  Reserve  component  of 
an  armed  force  of  the  United  States  other 
than  a  member  serving  on  active  duty  under 
a  call  for  more  than  thirty  days.  The  Mayor 
shall  forfeit  his  ojBce  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  qualifications  required  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  When  the  office  of  Mayor  is  vacant,  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council  shall,  im- 
mediately upon  the  creation  of  such  vacancy, 
become  Mayor  and  shall  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term  of  his  prede- 
cessor vacating  such  office. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  an  annual  sal- 
ary in  an  amount  established  by  act  passed 
by  the  Council,  and  an  allowance.  In  such 
amount  as  the  Council  shall  establish,  for 
official  reception  and  representation  expenses, 
which  he  shall  certify  in  reasonable  detail 
to  the  District  Council.  Such  salary  shall  be 
payable  In  periodic  Installments. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  relating  to  compensation,  the 
method  of  election,  the  quallflcations  for  of- 
fice, the  compensation  and  the  allowance  for 
official  expenses  pertaining  to  the  office  of 
Mayor  may  be  changed  by  acts  passed  by 
the  Council,  except  that  no  such  act  (other 
than  an  act  involving  compensation  or  al- 
lowance) shall  take  effect  until  after  It  has 
been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  District  voting  at  an  elec- 
tion on  the  proposition  set  forth  In  such 
act. 

POWERS    AND    DtmES 

Sec.  402.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  vested  In  the  Mayor  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 
government.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  admlnlstratlton  of  the  affairs  of  the 
District  coming  under  his  Jurisdiction  or 
control,  and  to  that  end  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers,  duties,  and  functions: 

(i)  The  Mayor  shall  designate  the  officer 
or  officers  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
District  who  shall,  during  periods  when  the 
Mayor  Is  unable  to  act.  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  Is  unable  to  act  In  accordance 
with  section  331(b)  of  this  Act,  execute  and 
perform  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Mayor. 

(2)  The  Mayor  shaU  act  as  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  District  and  as  the  head 
of  the  District  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

(3)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  all  laws 
relating  to  the  appointment,  promotion,  dis- 
cipline, separation,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the 
Mayor,  personnel  in  executive  departments 
of  the  District,  and  members  of  boards,  com- 
missions, and  other  agencies,  who.  under  law;? 
In  effect  on  the  date  immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  section  321(a)  of  this 
Act,  were  subject  to  appointment  and  re- 
moval by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  All  actions  affecting  such  person- 
nel and  such  members  shall,  until  such  time 
as  legislation  Is  enacted  by  the  Council  su- 
perseding such  laws  and  establishing  a  per- 
manent District  government  merit  system  or 
systems,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
section,  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  discipline,  separation. 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  appli- 
cable to  officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
government,  to  section  1001(d)  of  this  Act, 
and  where  applicable,  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Joint  agreement  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  authorized 
by  Executive  Order  Numbered  5941  of  Novem- 


ber 18.  1930,  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
District  personnel.  He  shall  appoint  or  as- 
sign persons  to  positions  formerly  occupied, 
ex  officio,  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  by  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  shall  have  power  to  remove 
such  persons  from  such  positions.  The  officers 
and  employees  of  each  agency  with  respect 
to  which  legislative  power  Is  delegated  by  this 
Act  and  which,  immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  section  321(a)  of  this  Act,  was 
not  subject  to  the  administrative  control  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  appointed  and  removed  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  until  such  time  a 
such  laws  may  be  superseded  by  legislation 
passed  by  the  Council  establishing  a  perma- 
nent District  government  merit  system  or 
systems  pursuant  to  paragraph  (d)  of  this 
section. 

(4)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  the  per- 
sonnel functions  of  the  District  covering  em- 
ployees of  all  District  departments,  boards, 
commissions,  offices,  and  agencies,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  this  Act.  Personnel 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  In- 
cluding, without  limitation,  legislation  re- 
lating to  appointments,  promotions,  discip- 
line, separations,  pay,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, health,  disability  and  death  bene- 
fits, leave,  retireme'it.  Insurance,  and  vet- 
erans' preference  applicable  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  District  government  as  set 
forth  in  section  1002ic),  shall  continue  to  be 
applicable  until  such  time  as  the  Council 
shall,  pursuant  to  this  section,  enact  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  Di.strict  government  merit 
system  or  systems.  The  District  government 
merit  system  or  systems  shall  be  developed 
by  the  Mayor  for  presentation  to  the  Coun- 
cil. The  system  or  systems  may  provide  for 
continued  participation  in  all  or  part  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Service  System  and  shall  pro- 
vide for  officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
government  personnel  benefits,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  pay,  tenure,  leave,  residence, 
retirement,  health  and  life  insurance,  and 
employee  disability  and  death  benefits,  all  at 
least  equal  to  those  provided  by  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress,  or  regulation  adopted 
pursuant  therato.  and  applicable  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  District  government 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
system  or  systems  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  The  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem or  systems  shall  take  effect  not  earlier 
than  one  year  nor  later  than  five  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(5)  The  Mayor  shall,  through  the  heads  of 
administrative  boards,  offices,  and  agencies, 
supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of  such 
boards,  offices,  and  agencies. 

(6)  Tlie  Mayor  shall,  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  prepare  reports  for  such  year  of 
(A)  the  finances  of  the  District,  and  (B)  the 
administrative  activities  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  Mayor  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  District.  He  shall  submit  such 
reports  to  the  Council  within  ninety  davs 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(7)  The  Mayor  shall  keep  the  Council  ad- 
vised of  the  financial  condition  and  future 
needs  of  the  District  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council  as  may  seem  to 
him  desirable 

(8)  The  Mayor  may  submit  drafts  of  acts 
to  the  Council. 

(9)  The  Mayor  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  (other  than  the  function  of  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  acts  passed  by  the 
Council  or  the  function  of  approving  con- 
tracts between  the  District  and  the  Federal 
Government  under  section  901)  to  any  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  agency  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an 
executive  department  who  may.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Mayor,  make  a  further  delega- 
tion of  all  or  a  part  of  such  functions  to 
subordinates  under  his  Jurisdictions. 


(10)  The  Mayor  shall  appoint  a  City  Ad- 
ministrator, who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Mayor.  The  City  Administrator  shall 
be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Mayor,  and  he  shall  assist  the  Mayor  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Mayor.  The  City 
Administrator  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  plus  $500,  except  that 
effective  on  and  after  the  establishment  of 
any  District  government  merit  system  by 
legislation  of  the  Council,  the  City  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  that 
paid  to  the  highest  paid  employee  of  the 
District  government  pursuant  to  such  merit 
system  or  systems  so  established  by  legisla- 
tion of  the  Council,  plus  $500. 

(11)  The  Mayor  may  propose  to  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  legislation  or  other  ac- 
tion dealing  with  any  subject  whether  or 
not  falling  within  the  authority  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  as  defined  In  this  Act. 

(12)  The  Mayor,  as  custodian  thereof, 
shall  use  and  authenticate  the  corporate  seal 
of  the  District  In  accordance  with  law. 

(13)  The  Mayor  shall  have  the  right, 
under  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council, 
to  be  heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  Its 
committees. 

(14)  The  Mayor  is  authorized  to  issue  and 
enforce  administrative  orders,  not  mconslst- 
ent  with  this  or  any  other  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  act  of  the  Council,  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
duties. 

TITLE   V— THE   DISTRICT   BUDGET 
Part  1 — BmxsET 

FISCAL    TEAR 

Sec.  501.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
and  shall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of  the 
succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  fiscal  year 
shall  also  constitute  the  budget  and  ac- 
counting year. 

BUDGETARY    DETAILS    FIXED    BY     MAYOR 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit  not  later  than  March  15,  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  In  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Mayor  shall  determine,  the  annual 
budget  of  the  District  and  the  budget  mes- 
sage and  may,  from  time  to  time,  submit 
supplemental  budget  requests. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall,  In  consultation  with 
the  Council,  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve.  Insofar  as  Is  possible 
(1)  consistency  In  accounting  and  budget 
classifications,  (2)  synchronization  between 
accounting  and  budget  classifications  and 
organizational  structure,  and  (3)  support  of 
the  budget  Justifications  by  information  on 
performance  and  program  costs  as  shown  by 
the  accounts. 

ADOPTION    OF    BUDGET 

Sec.  503.  A  budget  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  Council,  by  act.  not  later 
than  April  15  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  during  which  such  budget  is  ap- 
plicable, except  that  the  Council  may.  by 
resolution,  extend  the  period  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  budget.  In  no  event,  however, 
shall  any  such  extension  extend  beyond 
June  1  of  that  preceding  fiscal  year,  unless 
such  extension  Is  authorized  by  an  act  passed 
by  the  Council  which  provides  for  funding 
expenditures  for  the  next  following  fiscal 
year  at  the  same  rate  as  for  such  preced- 
ing fiscal   year. 

BUDGET  ESTABLISHES  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  504.  The  adoption  of  any  budget  by 
act  of  the  Council  shall  operate  to  appro- 
priate and  to  make  available  for  expendi- 
ture, for  the  purposes  therein  named,  the 
several  amounts  stated  therein  as  proposed 
expenditures,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section   505. 
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financial  duties  of  the  mayor 
Sec.  505.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly  des- 
ignated subordinates,  shall  have  charge  of 
the  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  District  and  to  that  end  he  shall — 

(1)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  Insure  adequate  con- 
trol of  revenues  and  resources  and  to  In- 
sure that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(2)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
internal   control  designed   to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  management 
purposes, 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  accounta- 
bility for  all  funds,  property,  and  other 
assets; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  a  quarterly  fi- 
nancial statement,  by  appropriation  and  de- 
partment, and  In  such  further  detail  as 
the  Council  may  specify; 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  no  later  than 
December  31  following  each  fiscal  year,  a 
complete  financial  statement  and  report; 

(5)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
District  for  taxation,  make  all  special  assess- 
ments for  the  District  government,  prepare 
tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  of  taxes  and 
special  assessments  as  may  be  required  by 
law; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  spe- 
cial assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  reve- 
nues of  the  District  for  the  collection  of 
which  the  District  is  responsible  and  receive 
all  money  receivable  by  the  District  from  the 
Federal  Government,  or  from  any  court,  or 
from  any  agency  of  the  District; 

(7)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  into  his 
hands,  in  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  Council; 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and  in- 
vested funds  of  the  District  government,  or 
in  possession  of  such  government  In  a  fiduci- 
ary capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping  of  all 
bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and  the  re- 
ceipt and  delivery  of  District  bonds  and  notes 
for  transfer,  registration,  or  excha:ige. 

control   of   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  506.  The  Mayor,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Council,  may  provide  for  ( 1 )  the  trans- 
fer during  the  budget  year  of  any  appropri- 
ation balance  then  available  for  one  Item  of 
appropriation  to  another  Item  of  appropri- 
ation, and  (2 )  the  allocation  to  new  Items  of 
funds  appropriated  for  contingent  expendi- 
ture. 

ACCOUNTING  SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL 

Sec  507.  (a)  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly 
authorized  subordinates,  shall — 

(1 1  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all  the 
agencies,  offices,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
District  government; 

(2)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts,  or- 
ders, and  other  documents  by  which  the  Dis- 
trict government  Incurs  financial  obligations, 
having  previously  ascertained  that  moneys 
have  been  appropriated  and  allotted  and  will 
be  available  when  the  obligations  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable; 

(3)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills,  Invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(4)  perform  Internal  audits  of  central  ac- 
counting and  department  and  agency  rec- 
ords of  the  District  government,  Including  the 


examination  of  any  accounts  or  records  of 
financial  transactions,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  effectiveness  of  accountmg  sys- 
tems, mtemal  control,  and  related  admin- 
istrative practices  of  the  respective  agencies, 
(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affectmg  the  applicability  to  the  District 
government  of  the  provisions  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(31  U.S.C.  665). 

GENERAL   FUND 

Sec  508.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
District  other  thsm  the  revenues  applied  by 
law  to  special  funds.  All  moneys  received  by 
any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  its  or  his  official  capacity  shall  be- 
long to  the  District  government  and  shall  be 
paid  promptly  to  the  Mayor,  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized subordinates,  for  deposit  In  the 
appropriate  funds. 

CONTRACTS    EXTENDING     BEYOND    ONE     YEAR 

Sec  509.  No  contract  mvolvlng  expenditure 
out  of  an  appropriation  which  Is  available 
for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  made  for  a 
period  of  more  than  five  years  unless,  with 
respect  to  a  particular  contract,  the  Council, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Its  members  present 
and  voting,  authorizes  the  extension  of  such 
period  for  such  contract.  Such  contracts  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  criteria  established  by 
act  of  the  Council. 

ANNUAL    BUDGET   FOR    THE    BOARD    OF   EDUCATION 

Sec  510.  With  respect  to  the  annual  budg- 
et for  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Mayor  and  the  Coun- 
cil may  establish  the  maximum  amount  of 
funds  which  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
Board,  but  may  not  specify  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  may  be  expended  or  the 
amount  of  such  funds  which  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  various  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Part  2 — Annual  Postaudit  by  General 
Accounting  Office 

independent  annual  postaudit 
Sec.  521.  (a)  The  financial  transactions 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  such  principles  and 
procedures  and  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
determination  of  the  auditing  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the  examination 
of  vouchers  and  other  documents,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  give  due  regard  to  gen- 
erally accepted  principles  of  auditing.  In- 
cluding consideration  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  accounting  organizations  and  systems, 
internal  audit  and  control,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative practices.  The  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  are  normally  kept.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by 
the  District  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  such  representatives  shall  be  af- 
forded full  facilities  for  verifying  transac- 
tions with  the  balances  or  securities  held  by 
depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 
The  District  of  Columbia  shall  reimburse 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  expenses 
of  such  audit  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  and  the  amounts  so  reimbursed 
shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury  oi  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  (1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  The  reports  shall  set 
forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall  in- 
clude such  comments  and  information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Congress,  the  Mayor,  and 
the  Council  informed  of  the  operations  to 


which  the  reports  relate,  together  with  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  advisable. 
The  reports  shall  show  specifically  every 
program,  expenditure,  and  other  financial 
transaction  or  undertakmg  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  has 
been  carried  on  or  made  without  authority 
of  law. 

(2)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  author- 
ized subordinates  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  the  Council  shall  make  such  re- 
port, together  with  such  other  material  as 
It  deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for 
public  Inspection. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  report  has  been  made  to  him  and  the 
CotincU,  shall  state  In  wTlting  to  the  Council, 
with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  has  been 
done  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  In  the 
report. 

a.mendment  of  budgetary  and  accounting  act 

Sec  522.  Section  2  of  the  Budgetary  and 

Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  2),  Is  hereby 

amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  municipal 

government    of    the   District    of   Columbia", 

Part  3 — Adjustment  of  Federal  and  District 

Expenses 

adjustments 

Sec   531    (a)    Subject   to  section  901   and 

other  provisions  of  law.  the  Mayor,  with  the 

approval   of   the   Council,   and   the   Director 

of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  are 

authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an 

agreement    or    agreements    concerning    the 

manner  and  method  by  which  amounts  owed 

by  the  District  to  the  United  States,  or  by 

the  United  States  to  the  District,  shall   'oe 

ascertained  and  paid 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  reimburse  the 
District  for  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
the  District  in  connection  with  lawtul  as- 
semblages.  and  In  connection  with  marches 
and  demonsrtatlons  in  the  District,  which  re- 
late solely  to  the  Federal  Government  The 
manner  and  method  of  ascertaining  and  pay- 
ing the  amounts  needed  to  so  reimburse  the 
District  shall  be  determined  by  agreement 
entered  into  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict required  to  do  so  by  the  District  Coun- 
cil shall  provide  a  bond  with  such  surety  and 
in  such  amount  as  the  Council  may  require. 
The  premiums  for  all  such  bonds  .shall  be 
paid  out  of  appropriations  for  the  District. 

TITLE  VI— BORROW7NG 
Part  1— Borrowing  for  Capital  Improve- 
ments 
borrowing  power;  debt  limitations 
Sec  601  (a)  The  District  may  Uicur  in- 
debtedness by  Issuing  its  bonds  in  either 
coupon  or  registered  form  to  fund  or  refund 
Indebtedness  of  the  District  at  any  time  out- 
standing and  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing 
or  acquiring  any  capital  projects  requiring  an 
expenditure  greater  than  the  amount  of  taxes 
or  other  revenues  allowed  for  such  capital 
projects  by  the  anual  budget :  Provided, 
That  no  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  Indebt- 
edness, other  than  bonds  to  fund  or  refund 
oustandlng  indebtedness,  shall  be  Issued  In 
an  amount  which  would  cause  the  amount 
of  principal  and  interest  required  to  be  paid 
in  any  fiscal  year  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  outstanding  capital  program  obligations 
to  exceed  fourteen  per  centum  of  the  Dis- 
trict revenues  which  the  Mayor  estimates 
will  be  credited  to  all  funds  of  the  District 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  make  provLsion  for 
the  payment  of  any  bonds  Issued  pursviant 
to  this  title.  In  the  manner  provided  In  sec- 
tion 631  hereof. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  "Capital 
program  obligations"  means  all  outstanding 
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obligations  Incurred  by  the  District  as  a  re- 
sult of  borrowing  for  capital  outlay  pro- 
grams, but  not  Including  obligations  In- 
curred pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of 
1957  (71  Stat.  619;  DC.  Code,  title  2.  chapter 
17.  subchapter  II) ,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (60  Stat.  790: 
DC.  Code,  sections  5-701  through  719).  and 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling 
Act  (48  Stat.  930),  as  amended  (DC.  Code, 
sections  5-103  through  5-116). 

CONTENTS    OF    BORROWING    LEGISLATION;    REFER- 
ENDUM   ON    BOND    ISSUE 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Council  may  by  act  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  of  bonds:  Provided,  That 
such  act  shall  contain  at  least  the  following 
provisions : 

( 1 )  A  provision  setting  forth  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  purpose  for  which  Indebt- 
edness is  proposed  to  be   Incurred; 

(2)  A  provision  setting  forth  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  principal  of  the  Indebtedness 
which  may  be  Incurred  for  each  such  ptir- 
pose; 

(3)  A  provision  setting  forth  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  Interest  to  be  paid  on  such 
indebtedness:   and 

(4)  A  provision  setting  forth.  In  the  event 
that  the  Council  determined.  In  its  discre- 
tion, to  submit  the  question  of  issuing  such 
bonds  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  District,  the  manner  of  holding  such 
election,  the  manner  of  voting  for  or  against 
the  Incurring  of  such  Indebtedness,  and  the 
form  of  ballot  to  be  used  at  such  election, 
which  form  shall  permit  the  voters  to  vote 
separately  for  or  against  the  incurring  of 
indebtedness  for  each  of  the  purposes  for 
which  indebtedness  Is  proposed  to  be  In- 
curred. 

(b)  The  Council  may  call  a  special  elec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the 
Issuance  of  said  bonds,  such  election  to  be 
held  by  the  Board  of  Elections  at  any  date 
set  by  the  Council  not  less  than  forty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  such  act. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  reg- 
istration and  the  polling  places  and  to 
name  the  Judges  and  clerks  of  election  and 
to  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  such  elections  as  are  not 
specifically  provided  by  the  Council  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  including  provi- 
sions for  the  publication  of  a  notice  of  such 
election  stating  briefly  the  proposition  or 
propositions  to  be  voted  on  and  the  desig- 
nated polling  places  In  the  various  precincts 
and  wards  in  the  District.  The  said  notice 
sh.Ul  be  published  at  least  once  a  week  for 
four  consecutive  calendar  weeks  on  any  day 
of  the  week,  the  first  publication  thereof  to 
be  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty 
days  prior  to  the  date  fi.xed  by  the  Council 
for  the  election  The  Boara  ot  Elections  shall 
canvass  the  votes  cast  at  such  election  ami 
certify  the  results  thereof  to  the  Council  In 
the  manner  prescribed  for  the  canvass  and 
certification  of  the  results  of  general  elec- 
tions. The  certification  of  the  resxilt  of  the 
election  shall  be  published  once  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  as  .soon  as  practicable  follow  ur 
the  date  of  the  electlnn.  but  In  no  event  later 
than  six  weeks  thereafter. 

PUBLICATION   OF   DORROWING    LEGISLATION 

Sec.  603.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  any  act 

authorizing  the   issuance  of   bonds  at  least 

once   wUhia   five  days  after   the  enactment 

thereof  in  substanti.illy  the  lollcwlng  form: 

•  NOTICE 

"The  following  act  authorizing  the  Issu- 
ance of  bonds  published  herewith  has  be- 
come eflective,  and  the  time  within  which 
a  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning  the 
validity  of  such  bonds  can  be  commenced,  as 


provided  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act.  will  expire  twenty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  first  publication  of  this  notice  (or  In  the 
event  the  prop>osiclon  of  issuing  the  proposed 
bonds  Is  to  be  submitted  to  the  qualified 
voters,  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  the  promulgation  of  the  results  of 
the  election  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be 
held). 


"Mayor." 

SHORT   period   OF  LIMITATION 

Sec.  604.  Ujx>n  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  from  and  after  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  bonds  without  the 
submission  of  the  proposition  for  the  Issu- 
ance thereof  to  the  qualified  voters,  or  upon 
the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
results  of  an  election  upon  the  proposition 
of  Issuing  bonds,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  as 
provided  In  section  603 — 

(1)  any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained In  such  act  or  in  the  preambles  or 
the  titles  thereof  or  In  the  results  of  the 
election  of  any  proceedings  In  connection 
with  the  calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of 
election  upon  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  validity  of  the  bonds 
thereby  authorized,  and  the  District  and  all 
others  Interested  shall  thereafter  be  estopped 
from  denying  same; 

(2)  such  act  and  all  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  Is- 
suance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  been  duly  and  regularly 
taken,  passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and 
the  Board  of  Elections  in  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  all 
laws  applicable  thereto; 

(3)  The  validity  of  such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  de- 
fendant, and  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning 
the  validity  of  same,  except  \:\  a  suit,  action, 
or  proceeding  commenced  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  twenty  days. 

ACTS  FOR  ISSU.\N(:E  OF  BONDS 

Sec.  605.  After  the  expiration  of  the  twenty- 
day  limitation  period  provided  for  in  iiectlon 
604  of  this  part,  the  Council  may  by  act 
establish  an  issue  of  bonds  as  authori^-ed 
pursuant  to  the  provision;  of  sections  601 
to  604.  inclusive,  herecf.  An  issue  of  bonds 
is  hereby  defined  to  be  all  or  any  part  of  an 
aggregate  principal  amount  of  bonds  au- 
thcrized  pursuant  to  said  sections,  but  no 
indebtedness  sh.ill  be  dee:ned  to  have  been 
incurred  \v:th:n  the  me.ming  of  this  Act  until 
the  bonds  have  been  sold,  delivered,  and 
paid  for.  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
principal  amount  cf  t>o;ids  so  sold  and  de- 
livered. The  bonds  of  any  authorized  i.ssue 
may  be  ;.sriuod  all  at  one  tim.'>.  or  from  time 
to  time  in  .series  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Coun-.'.l  .-hall  deem  advisable.  The  act  author- 
i."ing  the  issuance  of  any  series  of  bonds 
s.-.ail  fix  the  date  cf  the  bonds  of  sucli  series. 
.ir.d  the  bonds  of  each  such  series  shall  be 
pay.xble  in  annua!  Installments  beginning 
;i.. t  more  th.m  thi'ee  years  after  the  date  of 
the  bonds  and  ending  not  mora  than  thirty 
years  fro:n  such  date.  The  ?mount  of  said 
series  to  oe  pay.ible  in  each  year  shall  be  so 
lixed  that  when  the  annual  interest  is  added 
'.o  t'.e  prUici oal  amount  payable  in  eacii 
year  tiie  tctal  amount  payable  in  eacli  year 
i:i  which  pa:t  f  the  principal  Ls  payable  shall 
be  substantially  equal.  It  shall  be  an  imma- 
ter:a;  varLin-e  if  the  diflerevce  between  the 
l.irge.^t  and  the  smille.st  amotints  of  pr:n- 
cipa)  a:id  interest  pi;  ab'.e  aunuaily  during 
the  term  of  the  bonds  does  not  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  tctal  authorized  amount  of 
such  series.  Such  act  shall  also  prescribe  the 


form  of  the  bonds  to  be  Issued  thereunder, 
and  of  the  Interest  coupons  appertaining 
thereto,  and  the  manner  In.  which  said  bonds 
and  coupons  sliall  be  executed.  The  bonds 
and  couDons  may  be  executed  by  the  fac- 
simile signatures  of  the  officer  or  officers 
designated  by  the  act  authorizing  the  bonds, 
to  sign  the  bonds,  with  the  exception  that  at 
least  one  signature  shall  be  manual.  Such 
bonds  may  be  Issued  in  coupon  form  In  the 
denomination  of  $1,000,  reglsterable  as  to 
principal  only  or  as  to  both  principal  and 
hiterest.  and  if  registered  as  to  both  principal 
and  interest  may  be  Issuable  in  denomina- 
tions of  multiples  of  $1,000.  Such  bonds  and 
the  interest  thereon  may  be  payable  at  such 
place  or  places  within  or  without  the  Dis- 
trict as  the  Council  may  determine. 
PUBLIC  sale 
Sec.  606.  All  bonds  issued  under  this  part 
shall  be  sold  at  public  sale  upon  sealed  pro- 
posals at  such  price  or  prices  as  shaU  be 
approved  by  the  Council  after  publication  of 
a  notice  of  such  sale  at  least  once  not  less 
than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  sale 
In  a  dally  newspaper  carrying  municipal  bond 
notices  and  devoted  primarily  to  financial 
news  or  to  the  subject  of  State  and  mimlcl- 
pal  bonds  published  In  the  city  of  New  York 
New  York,  and  In  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation published  in  the  District.  Such  no- 
tice shall  state,  among  other  things,  that 
no  proposal  shall  be  considered  unless  there 
is  deposited  with  the  District  as  a  down- 
payment  a  certified  check  or  cashier's  check 
for  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  2  per  cen- 
tum of  the  par  amount  of  bonds  bid  for,  and 
the  Council  shaU  reserve  the  right  to  r'elect 
any  and  all  bids. 

Part   2 — Short-Term   Borrowing 

BORROWING    TO     MEET    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  621.  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
avaUable  revenues  to  meet  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  section  504,  the  Council 
may  by  act  authorize  the  Issuance  of  nego- 
tiable notes,  in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  each  Of  which  may 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but  all  such 
notes  and  renewals  thereof  shall  be  paid  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing that  In  which  such  act  becomes  effective. 

BORROWING      IN      ANTICIPATION      OF      REVENUES 

Sec.  622.  For  any  fiscal  year,  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues  of 
that  fiscal  year,  the  Council  may  by  act  au- 
thorize the  borrowing  of  money  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  negotiable  notes  of  the  District 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  at  any  time 
outstanding  20  per  centum  of  the  total  an- 
ticipated revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be 
designated  "Revenue  Note  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
19  ".  Such  notes  may  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together  with 
the  renewals,  shall  mature  and  be  paid  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear  for 
which  the  original  notes  have  been  isssued. 

NOTES    REDEEMABLE    PRIOR     TO     MATURITT 

Sec.  623.  No  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  but 
any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemption 
prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and  at  such 
time  as  may  be  stated  in  the  note. 

SALE     OF    NOTES 

Sec.  624.  All  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
accrued  interest  at  private  sale  without  pre- 
vious advertising. 

Past  3 — Payment  of  Bonos  and  Notfs 
specl\l  tax 
Sec.  631.  (a)  The  act  of  the  Council  au- 
ilicrlzing  the  is^tianee  of  bond^  pursuant  to 
this  title,  shall,  where  necessary,  provide  for 
the  '.evy  annually  of  a  special  tax  without 
liniitaticn  as  to  rate  or  amount  upon  all  the 
taxa'Jie  real  and  personal  tangible  pr„pfrt5 
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within  the  District  in  amounts  which,  to- 
gether with  other  revenues  of  the  District 
available  and  applicable  for  said  purposes, 
will  be  svifficient  to  pay  the  principal  of  and 
interest  on  said  bonds  and  the  premium,  if 
any,  upon  the  redemption  thereof,  as  the 
same  respectively  become  due  and  payable, 
which  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
District  taxes  are  levied  and  collected,  and 
when  collected  shall  be  set  aside  in  a  sinking 
fund  and  irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  such  principal,  interest,  and  pre- 
mium. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  District 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest  on 
all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  hereafter 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title  whether  or  not 
such  pledge  be  stated  in  the  bonds  or  notes 
or  in  the  act  authorizing  the  Issuance 
thereof. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Mayor  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  review  the  amounts  of  District  revenues 
which  have  been  set  aside  and  deposited  In  a 
sinking  fund  as  provided  In  subsection  (a). 
Such  review  shall  be  carried  out  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  the  amounts  so  set 
aside  and  deposited  are  sufficient  to  pay  the 
principal  of  and  Interest  on  bonds  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  and  the  premium  (if  any) 
upon  the  redemption  thereof,  as  the  same 
respectively  become  due  and  payable.  To  the 
extent  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Comptroller 
General  determine  that  sufficient  District 
revenues  have  not  been  so  set  aside  and  de- 
posited, the  Federal  payment  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  within  which  such  review  is  con- 
ducted shall  be  first  utilized  to  make  up  any 
deficit  In  such  sinking  fund. 

Part  4 — Tax  Exemption — Legal  Invest- 
ment— Water  Pollution — Reservoirs — 
Contributions — Termination  of  Borrow- 
i.NG  Authority 

TAX  exemption 

Sec.  641.  Bonds  and  notes  issued  by  the 
Council  pursuant  to  this  title  and  the  interest 
thereon  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal  and 
District  taxation  except  estate,  inheritance. 
.Tnd  gift  taxes. 

LEGAL   investment 

Sec  642.  Notwithstanding  any  restriction 
on  the  investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contained  in  any  other  law.  all  domestic 
insurance  companies,  domestic  insurance  as- 
sociations, executors,  administrators,  guard- 
ians, trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  legally  Invest 
any  sinking  funds,  moneys,  trust  funds,  or 
other  funds  belonging  to  them  or  under  or 
within  their  control  in  any  bonds  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  it  being  the  purpose  of 
this  fection  to  authorize  the  Investment  In 
such  bonds  or  notes  of  all  sinking.  Insurance, 
retirement,  compensation,  pension,  and  trust 
funds.  National  banking  associations  are  au- 
thorized to  deal  In.  underwrite,  purchase  and 
sell,  for  their  own  accounts  or  for  the  ac- 
count.'^ of  customers,  bonds  and  notes  Issued 
by  the  District  Council  to  the  same  extent  as 
national  banking  associations  are  authorized 
by  paragraph  seven  of  section  5136  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24),  to  deal  in,  un- 
derwrite, purchase  and  sell  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  States,  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof.  All  Federal  building  and 
loan  associations  and  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations;  and  banks,  trust  compa- 
nies, building  and  loan  associations,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  domiciled  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  may  purchase,  sell, 
underwrite,  and  deal  in.  for  their  own  ac- 
count or  for  the  account  of  others,  all  bonds 
or  notes  issued  pursuant  to  this  title:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  person, 
firm,  association,   or   corporation   from   any 


duty  of  exercising  due  and  reasonable  care  In 
selecting  securities  for  purchase  or  invest- 
ment. 

water  POLLirriON 

Sec  643.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  annually 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  District's  princi- 
pal and  interest  expense  which  is  required 
to  service  District  obligations  attributable  to 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  pro  rata  share  of 
District  sanitary  sewage  water  works  and 
other  water  pollution  projects  which  provide 
services  to  the  local  jurisdictions  In  those 
States.  Such  amounts  as  determined  by  the 
Mayor  shall  be  used  to  exclude  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  share  of  pollution  proj- 
ects cost  from  the  limitation  on  the  District's 
capital  program  obligations  as  provided  in 
this  title. 

( b)  The  Mayor  shall  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  States  and  local  jurisdictions  con- 
cerned for  annual  payments  to  the  District 
of  rates  and  charges  for  waste  treatment 
services  In  accordance  with  the  use  and  bene- 
fits made  and  derived  from  the  operation  of 
the  said  waste  treatment  facilities.  Each  such 
agreement  shall  require  that  the  estimated 
amount  of  such  rates  and  charges  will  be  paid 
in  advance,  subject  to  adjustment  after  each 
year.  Such  rates  and  charges  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  construction.  In- 
terest on  capital,  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  the  necessary  replacement  of  equipment 
during  the  useful  life  of  the  facility. 

COST    OF    reservoirs    ON    POTOMAC    RTVER 

Sec  644.  (a)  The  Mayor  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  United  States,  any  State 
In  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  any  agency  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  and  any  other 
competent  State  or  local  authority,  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  United  States,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  the  District's  equitable  share 
of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  non-Federal  por- 
tion of  the  costs  of  any  reservoirs  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  construction  on  the 
Potomac  River  or  any  of  its  tributaries.  Every 
such  contract  may  contain  such  provisions  as 
the  Mayor  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  provided 
by  legislation  enacted  by  the  Council,  all 
payments  made  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  all  moneys  received  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  pursuant  to  any  contract  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
from,  or  t>e  deposited  In,  a  fund  designated 
by  the  Mayor.  Charges  for  water  delivered 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  water  system 
for  use  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  portioi^s  of  any  pay- 
ments made  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  contracts  authorized  by  this  Act  which 
are  equitably  attributable  to  such  use  out- 
side the  District. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CONTRrBUriO::S  TO  THE 
WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA  TR-^NSIT 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.    645.   Notwithstanding   any   provision 

Of  law  to  the  contrary,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1973  the  District  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Adopted  Regional  System  described  in  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969 
(Public  Law  91-143;  83  Stat.  320 1 .  shall  be 
payable  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Dis- 
trict obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  in  this  title. 

rERMIN.\TION   OF   THE   DISTRICTS   AUrHORTTY    TO 
BORROW    FROM    THE    TREASURY 

.Sec.  646.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
e;itltled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columl^ia  to  borrow 
funds  for  capital  Improvement  programs  and 
to  amei.d  pro^l-'^io^s  of  lnw  re!at:.:p  to  Fed- 
eral Government  participation  in  meeting 
costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital 
City",  approved  June  6.  1958  (72  Stat.  183): 
DC.  Code.  sec.  9-220).  Is  amer.ded  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (b) .  (c) ,  (d),and  lei. 


(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing 
loans  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
the  expansion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
water  system",  approved  June  2,  1950  (60 
Stat.  195;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1540),  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Title  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  financing  of  a  program  of  pub- 
lic works  construction  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purpjoses".  approved 
May  18,  1954  (68  Stat.  108).  is  amended  by 
striking  cut  sections  213.  214,  216,  217,  and 
218  (D.C.  Code,  sections  43-1612,  43-1613, 
43-1615.  43-1616,  and  43-1617),  authorizing 
loans  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
sanitary  and  combined  sewer  svstems  of  the 
District. 

(d)  Section  402  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
approved  May  18,  1954  (68  Stat.  110;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  7-133) .  authorizing  loans  from  the 
United  States  Treasury-  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  highway  construction  program.  Is 
repealed. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  relieve  the  District  of  Its  obli- 
gation to  repay  any  loan  made  to  it  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  specified  In  the  preced- 
ing subsections,  nor  to  preclude  the  District 
from  using  the  unexpended  balance  of  any 
such  loan  appropriated  to  the  District  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  provision. 

TITLE  VII— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

ANNUAL    FEDERAL    PAYMENT    TO    THE  DISTRICT 

Sec  701.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
Nation's  Capital  City,  regular  annual  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government  are  hereby 
authorized  to  cover  the  proper  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  District  government.  On  or 
before  January  10  of  each  year,  the  Mayor 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  through 
the  Comptroller  General  a  request  for  a  Fed- 
eral payment  to  be  made  during  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  cf  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with 
this  part. 

(b)  The  Federal  payment  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
percentage  of  the  amount  of  District  of 
Columbia  fees,  charges,  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, and  tax  revenues  which  the  Mayor 
estimates,  on  the  basis  of  fees,  charges,  re- 
ceipts, and  tax  rates  authorized  by  law  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  such  estimate,  will  be 
credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  District 
during  svich  fiscal  year  as  follows: 

( 1 )  For  the   fiscal   year  ending  June   30. 

1974.  such  payment  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  37'2  per  centum  of  such  fees, 
charges,  receipts,  and  revenues  so  estimated 
for  that  fiscal  year:  and 

(2)  For   the   fiscal   year  ending  June   30. 

1975.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
payment  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  40  per 
centum  of  such  fees,  charges,  re^-eints.  and 
revenues  so  estimated  for  s:;ch  fiscal  vear. 

(c)  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30.  1974.  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
payment  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  adjusted 
by  an  amount  equal  to  tlie  d.fference  be- 
tween ( n  the  Ferieral  payment  made  for 
such  fiscal  vear  and  (2)  the  per  centum  in 
effect  for  that  fiscal  year  times  such  fees, 
charttes.  m'scellatieous  receipts,  and  tax 
reven'te.-?  actuaHv  credited  to  the  general 
fund  during  such  fi'cal  year. 

(d)  After  review  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er.il  of  the  request  for  Federal  pnvment  and 
certification  bv  him  on  or  befort"  April  10 
of  the  fi.scal  ye.ir  preceding  tlie  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  annual  Federal  payment  is 
being  requested  that  such  request  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  provision.s  of  this  part,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later 
than  September  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  cause 
such  p,i\-ment  to  be  made  to  the  District  out 
of  any  money  in  tlie  Treasury  not  othrrwise 
.T:5propr;:ited.  and  the  Sreretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  is   authorized    to   advance   on   or   after 
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July  1,  out  of  any  money  tn  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  without  Interest, 
such  amounts  (not  to  exceed  In  the  aggregate 
the  total  payment  In  the  previous  fiscal  year ) 
as  may  be  required  by  the  District  pending 
the  payment  of  the  amount  authorized  by 
this  section. 

(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  enter 
Into  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
Mayor  whereby  adjustments,  disputes,  dif- 
ferences, or  disagreements  Involving  the  Fed- 
eral payment  may  be  resolved. 

(f )  Nothing  contained  In  this  title  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  relieving  the  United  States  of  Its 
obligations  to  make  payments  to  the  District 
government  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  106  and  212  of  the  Act  of  May  18, 
1954  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  43-1601,  1611).  Such 
payments  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
payments  authorized  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  Vni— AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  ELECTION  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  801.  The  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"Board  of  Education,",  the  following:  "the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Mayor". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  In  para- 
graph (2)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu:  "(A) 
who.  for  the  purpose  of  voting  In  an  election 
under  this  Act,  has  resided  In  the  District 
continuously  during  the  thirty-day  period 
ending  on  the  day  of  such  election  and  who 
does  not  -ilalm  voting  residence  or  right  to 
vote  in  any  State  or  terrltor>'":  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(8)  The  term  'Council'  or  'Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia'  means  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  established  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act. 

"(9)  The  term  'Mayor'  means  the  office  of 
M.iyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Charter  Act." 

(3)  (A)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Board  of 
Elections  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  District  Council.  The  term  of  each  such 
member  shall  be  three  years  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  his  predecessor.  Any  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor.  When  a  member's  term  of  office 
expires,  he  may  continue  to  serve  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified.  The 
Mayor  shall  from  time  to  time  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board." 

(B)  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions In  office  on  the  date  when  the  Mayor 
first  elected  takes  office  shall  continue  In 
office  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for 
which  thev  were  appointed. 

(4»  Subsections  (h),  (U,  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  8  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

'•(h)(1)(A)  The  Delegate,  Mayor,  Chair- 
man of  the  District  Council,  and  the  two 
at-large  members  of  the  District  Council 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  a  general  elec- 
tion. Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  Dele- 
gate, Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  District  Coun- 
cil, and  at-large  members  of  the  District 
Council  In  any  general  election  shall,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection  (])  of 
this  section  and  section  10(d),  have  been 
elected  as  such  candidate  by  the  next  pre- 
ceding primary  or  party  runoff  election. 

"(B)  (1)  A  member  of  the  office  of  District 
Council  (other  than  the  Chairman  and  any 


member  elected  at  large)  shall  be  elected  In 
a  general  election  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  respective  ward  of  the  District  from 
which  the  individual  seeking  such  office  was 
elected  as  a  candidate  for  such  office  as  pro- 
vided In  clause  (ill  of  this  paragraph. 

"(Ill  Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
ber of  the  District  Council  (other  than  the 
Chairman  and  at-large  members)  shall,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (J) 
of  this  section  and  section  10(d),  have  been 
elected  as  such  a  candidate  at  the  next  pre- 
ceding primary  or  party  runoff  election  to  fill 
such  office  within  that  ward. 

"(2)  The  nomination  and  election  of  any 
Individual  to  the  office  of  Delegate,  Mayor, 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  No  political  party  shall  be  quali- 
fied to  hold  a  primary  election  to  select  can- 
didates for  election  to  any  such  office  In  a 
general  election  unless,  in  the  next  preceding 
election  year,  at  least  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  votes  were  cast  in  the  general  elec- 
tion for  a  candidate  of  such  party  for  any 
such  office  or  for  its  candidates  for  electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 

"(1)  (1)  Each  individual  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate, 
Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  or  at-large 
member  of  the  Council  shall  be  nominated 
for  any  such  pfflce  by  a  petition  (A)  filed 
with  the  Board  not  later  than  the  forty-fifth 
day  before  the  date  of  such  primary  election; 
and  (B)  signed  by  at  least  two  thousana 
duly  registered  voters  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  nominee,  or  by  1  per  centum  of 
the  duly  registered  members  of  such  political 
party,  whichever  is  less,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Board  of  Elections  as  of  the 
r.lnety-nlnth  day  before  the  date  of  such 
election. 

"(2)  Each  individual  In  a  primary  election 
for  candidate  for  the  omce  of  member  of  the 
Council  (other  than  the  Chairman  and  at- 
large  members)  shall  be  nominated  for  such 
office  by  a  petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board 
not  later  than  the  forty-tifth  day  before  the 
date  of  such  primary  election;  and  (B) 
signed  by  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  In  the  ward  from  which  such  Indi- 
vidual seeks  election  who  are  duly  registered 
In  such  ward  under  section  7  of  this  Act. 
and  who  are  of  the  same  political  party  as 
the  nominee. 

"(3)  A  nominating  petition  for  a  candi- 
date In  a  primary  election  for  any  such  office 
may  not  be  circulated  for  signature  before 
the  ninety-ninth  day  preceding  the  date  of 
such  election  and  may  not  be  filed  with  the 
Board  before  the  seventieth  day  preceding 
such  date.  The  Board  may  prescribe  rules 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  and  presen- 
tation of  nominating  petitions.  The  Board 
shall  arrange  the  ballot  of  each  political 
party  In  each  such  primary  election  as  to 
enable  a  voter  of  such  party  to  vote  for 
nommated  candidates  of   that  party. 

"(J)  (1)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate,  Mayor.  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  or  member  of  the  CouncU  may.  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  be 
nominated  directly  as  such  a  candidate  for 
election  for  such  office  (including  any  such 
election  to  be  held  to  fill  a  vacancy)"  Such 
person  shall  be  nominated  by  a  petition  filed 
with  the  Board  not  less  than  the  forty-fifth 
day  before  the  date  of  such  general  election: 
and  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  member  of  the 
Council  (other  than  the  Chairman  or  an 
at-large  member),  signed  by  five  hundred 
voters  who  are  duly  registered  under  section 
7  in  the  ward  from  which  the  candidate 
seeks  election;  and  (B)  In  the  case  of  a  per- 
son who  Is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Dele- 
gate, Mayor.  Chairman  of  the  CouncU.  or  at- 
large  member  of  the  Council,  signed  by  duly 
registered  voters  equal  In  number  to  1 '  i  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  registered 
voters  In  the  District,  as  shown  by  the  rec- 


ords of  the  Board  as  of  the  nlnety-nmth  day 
before  the  date  of  such  election,  or  by  three 
thousand  persons  duly  registered  under  sec- 
tion 7,  whichever  Is  less.  No  signatures  on 
such  a  petition  may  be  counted  which  have 
been  made  on  such  petition  more  than 
ninety-nine  days  before  the  date  of  such 
election. 

"  ( 2 )  Nominations  under  this  subsection  for 
candidates  for  election  In  a  general  election 
to  any  office  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
be  of  no  force  and  effect,  with  respect  to  any 
person  whose  name  has  appeared  on  the  bal- 
lot of  a  primary  election  for  that  office  held 
within  eight  months  before  the  date  of  such 
general  election. 

'•(k)(l)  In  each  general  election  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Council  (other  than 
the  office  of  Chairman  or  an  at-large  mem- 
ber) the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots  in 
each  ward  to  enable  a  voter  registered  In  that 
ward  to  vote  for  any  one  candidate  who  (A) 
has  been  duly  elected  by  any  political  party 
in  the  next  preceding  primary  or  party  run- 
off election  for  such  office  from  such  ward. 
(B)  has  been  duly  nominated  to  fill  a 
vacancy  In  such  office  in  such  ward  pursuant 
to  section  10(d),  or  (C)  has  been  nominat- 
ed directly  as  a  candidate  for  such  office  in 
such  ward  under  subsection  (j)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  In  each  general  election  for  the  of- 
fice of  member  of  the  Council  at  large,  the 
Board  shall  arrange  the  ballote  to  enable  a 
registered  voter  to  vote  for  as  many  can- 
didates for  election  as  members  at  large  as 
there  are  members  at  large  to  be  elected 
in  such  election.  Such  candidates  shall  be 
only  those  persons  who  (A)  have  been  duly 
elected  by  any  political  party  In  the  next 
preceding  primary  or  party  runoff  election 
for  such  office.  (B)  have  been  duly  nominat- 
ed to  fill  vacancies  In  such  office  pursuant  to 
section  10(d),  or  (C)  have  been  nominated 
directly  as  a  candidate  under  subsection  (J) 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  In  each  general  election  for  the  of- 
fice of  Delegate.  Mayor,  or  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU.  the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots 
to  enable  a  registered  voter  to  vote  for  any 
one  of  the  candidates  for  any  such  office  who 
(A)  has  been  duly  elected  by  any  political 
party  In  the  next  preceding  primary  or  party 
runoff  election  for  such  office,  (B)  has  been 
duly  nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  such  of- 
fice pursuant  to  section  10(d),"  or  (C)  has 
been  nominated  directly  as  a  candidate  under 
subsection  (j)    of  this  section.". 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  of  .section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  im- 
mediately before  the  word  "Except",  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(B)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  prortded  in 
the  case  of  special  elections  under  this  Act 
and  In  subclause  (11)  of  this  clause,  pri- 
mary elections  of  each  political  party  for  the 
offices  of  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  (to  be  filled)  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  and  general  elections 
for  such  offices  (to  be  filled)  shall  be  held 
on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November  of  each  even-numbered  year. 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subclause  (I)  of  this  clause,  the  initial  pri- 
mary election  of  each  political  party  for  the 
offices  of  Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  CouncU. 
and  members  at  the  Council  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  next  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ninety-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Charter  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  XIV  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Charter  Act,  and  the  IrUtlal  general 
election  for  such  offices  shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  In  No- 
vember of  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
primary  Is  held, 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the 
case  of  a  special  election  under  this  Act,  pri- 
mary elections  of  each  political  party  for  the 
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office  of  Mayor  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  In  September  of  each  Presidential 
election  year,  commencing  with  calendar  year 
1976,  and  the  general  election  for  such  office 
shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  of  each  Presi- 
dential election  year  commencing  with  cal- 
endar year  1976.". 

(6)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  (A)  Runoff  elections  shall  be  held 
whenever  (I)  In  any  primary  election  of  a 
political  party  for  candidates  for  the  office 
of  Delegate,  Mayor.  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cU, member  of  the  Council  from  a  ward,  or 
member  of  the  CouncU  at  large  where  only 
one  at-large  position  Is  to  be  filled,  no  one 
candidate  for  any  such  office  receives  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  the  total  votes  cast  in  that 
election  for  all  candidates  of  that  party  for 
that  office,  and  (ii)  in  any  general  election 
for  any  such  office,  no  one  candidate  receives 
at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  total  votes  cast 
in  that  election  for  all  candidates  for  that 
office.  The  candidates  In  any  such  runoff 
election  for  any  such  office  shall  be  the  two 
persons  who  received,  respectively,  the  two 
highest  numbers  of  votes  in  such  preceding 
primary  or  general  election  for  such  office. 
The  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  In  any  such  runoff  election  for  such 
office  shall  he  declared  elected 

"(B)  (1)  When  more  than  one  office  of  at- 
large  member  of  the  Council  Is  being  filled  in 
any  primary  election  of  a  political  party, 
the  candidates  for  such  offices  who  receive 
the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared 
elected,  except  that  no  candidate  shall  be 
declared  elected  who  does  not  receive  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  the  number  of  all  votes  cast 
in  that  election  for  all  candidates  of  that 
party  for  such  offices  divided  by  the  number 
of  at-large  offices  to  be  filled  In  such  elec- 
tion. Where  one  or  more  of  the  at-large  posi- 
tions remains  unfilled,  a  runoff  election  shall 
be  held.  The  candidates  In  such  runoff  elec- 
tion shall  be  those  unsuccessful  candidates. 
In  number  not  more  than  one  more  than  the 
number  of  such  offices  to  be  filled,  who  In 
such  primary  next  preceding  such  runoff 
election,  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  less  than  40  per  centum. 

"(11)  When  more  than  one  office  of  at- 
large  member  of  the  Council  Is  being  filled 
In  any  general  election,  the  candidates  for 
such  offices  who  receive  the  highest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected,  except  that 
no  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected  who 
does  not  receive  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
the  number  of  all  votes  cast  in  that  election 
for  all  candidates  for  such  offices  to  be  filled 
In  such  election  divided  by  the  number  of  at- 
large  offices  to  be  so  filled.  Where  one  or 
more  of  the  at-large  positions  remain  un- 
filled, a  runoff  election  shall  be  held.  The 
candidates  in  such  run-off  election  shall  be 
those  unsuccessful  candidates,  in  number 
not  more  than  one  more  than  the  number  of 
such  offices  to  be  filled,  who  In  such  preced- 
ing general  election  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  less  than  40  per  centum. 
The  candidate  or  candidates,  as  the  case  may 
be,  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  declared  elected. 

"(C)  If  any  person  withdraws  his  can- 
didacy from  any  such  runoff  election  (under 
the  rules  and  within  the  time  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board),  or  dies  before  the 
date  of  the  election,  the  person  who  received 
the  same  number  of  votes  In  such  preceding 
primary  or  general  election,  as  the  case  may 
be.  next  preceding  such  runoff  election  as  a 
candidate  in  such  runoff  election  or  who  re- 
ceived a  number  of  votes  in  such  primary  or 
general  election  which  is  next  highest  to  the 
number  or  votes  In  any  such  election  re- 
ceived by  a  candidate  In  the  runoff  election, 
and  who  is  not  already  a  candidate  In  the 
runoff  election,  shall  automatlcallv  become 
such  a  candidate  In  such  runoff  election. 


"(D)  Any  such  runoff  election  shall  be 
held  not  less  than  two  weeks  nor  more  than 
four  weeks  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Board  has  determined  the  results  of  the 
preceding  primary  or  general  election,  as  the 
case  may  be.  At  the  time  of  announcing  any 
such  determination,  the  Board  shall  estab- 
lish and  announce  the  date  on  which  the 
runoff  election  will  be  held,  If  one  Is  re- 
quired.". 

(7)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  "and  for  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,"  and  Inserting  ",  Mayor.  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  member  of  the  Council 
and  Board  of  Education,". 

(8)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  any  official,  other 
than  the  Delegate,  Mayor,  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  member  of  the  CouncU.  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  or  a  winner  of  a 
primary  election  for  the  office  of  Delegate, 
Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  CouncU.  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  elected  pursuant  to  this 
Act  dies,  resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to  serve 
during  his  or  her  term  of  office  leaving  no 
person  elected  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of  of- 
fice, the  successor  or  successors  to  serve  the 
remainder  of  such  term  shall  be  chosen  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  of  the  duly  authorized 
party  committee,  except  that  such  succes- 
sor shall  have  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  Act  for  such  office.  In  the  event  that 
such  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  office  of  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate,  Mayor. 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  or  member  of  the 
Council  who  has  been  declared  the  winner 
In  the  preceding  primary  or  party  runoff 
election  for  such  office,  the  vacancy  may  be 
filled  not  later  than  fifteen  days  prior  to 
the  next  general  election  for  such  office,  by 
nomination  by  the  party  committee  of  the 
party  which  nominated  his  predecessor.  In 
the  event  that  such  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
office  of  Delegate  more  than  "twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  office,  the 
Board  shall  call  special  elections  to  fill  such 
vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  Its  term  of  of- 
fice." 

(9)  Section  10(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediatelv  before 
"Whenever",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  "the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  a  vacancv  occurs  in 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  CouncU.  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  elected  from  a  ward,  or 
member  of  the  Council  at  large,  such  vac- 
ancy shall  be  filled  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion for  any  of  the  offices  of  Chairman  of 
the  CouncU.  member  of  the  Council  from  a 
ward,  or  member  of  the  CouncU  at  large, 
which  occurs  more  than  ninetv-nlne  days 
after  such  vacancy  occurs.  In  the  case  of  the 
office  of  Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  fill  such 
vacancy  by  serving  as  Chairman  until  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  vacant  office  ends,  or 
untU  January  2  next  following  the  date  of 
the  election  of  a  person  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  such  unexpired  term,  whichever 
occurs  first.  In  the  case  of  the  office  of  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  from  a  ward,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  at  large,  the  Council  shall 
appoint  a  person  to  fill  the  vacancv  until  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  vacant  office  ends  or 
until  January  2  next  following  the  date  of 
the  election  of  a  person  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  such  unexpired  term,  whichever 
occurs  first.  A  person  elected  to  fill  anv  such 
vacancy  shall  hold  office  for  the  duration  of 
the  unexpired  term  of  office  to  which  he  was 
elected.  Any  person  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions for  holding  such  office  as  were  required 
of  his  Immediate  predecessor. 

"(B)  When  a  vacancy  in  an  unexpired 
term  for  an  at-large  position  is  being  filled 
at  the  same  general  election  as  one  or  more 
full-term  at-large  positions,  the  successful 


candidate  or  candidates  with  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  general  election,  or 
in  the  runoff  election  If  a  runoff  election  is 
necessary,  shall  be  declared  elected  to  the 
full-term  position  or  positions,  and  any  can- 
didate declared  elected  at  the  general  elec- 
tion shall  for  this  purpose  be  deemed  to  have 
received  a  higher  number  of  votes  than  any 
candidate  elected  in  the  runoff  election." 

(10)  The  first  sentence  of  section  15  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No 
person  shall  be  a  candidate  for  more  than 
one  office  on  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
District  Council  in  any  election  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  or  Council,  and  no 
person  shall  be  a  candidat-e  for  more  than 
one  office  on  the  Council  in  any  primary 
election." 

(11)  Section  15  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  d  )  by  designating  the  existing  text 
of  such  section  as  subsection  (a),  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  No  person  who  Is  holding  the  office 
of  Mayor.  Delegate.  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
member  of  the  Council  or  member  of  the 
School  Board  shall,  while  holding  such  office, 
be  eligible  as  a  candidate  for  any  other  of 
such  offices  in  any  prlmarj-  or  general  elec- 
tion, unless  the  term  of  Tlie  office  which  he 
so  holds  expires  on  or  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  he  would  be  eligible,  if  elected  in  such 
primary  or  genera!  election,  to  take  the  office 
with  respect  to  which  such  election  is  held." 

DISTRICT    COUNCri.    JURISDICTION 

Sec.  802.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law.  the 
District  Council  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
legislate  with  respect  to  matters  involving  or 
relating  to  elections  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
304,  section  401(d),  and  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  of  section  325  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 

AGREEMENTS    WITH    UNITED    STATES 

Sec.  901.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
duplication  of  effort  or  for  the  purpose  of 
otherwise  promoting  efficiency  and  economy, 
any  Federal  officer  or  agencv  mav  furnish 
services  to  the  District  government"  and  any 
District  officer  or  agency  mav  furnish  serv- 
ices to  the  Federal  Government.  Except  where 
the  terms  and  conditions  governing  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  sen-ices  are  prescribed  by 
other  provisions  of  law.  such  sen-Ices  shall 
be  furnished  pursuant  to  an  agreement  (1) 
negotiated  by  the  Federal  and  District  au- 
thorities concerned,  and  (2)  approved  bv  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management'  and 
Budget  and  by  the  Mayor.  Each  such  agree- 
ment shall  provide  that  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing such  services  shall  be  borne  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  subsection  (c)  bv  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  such  services  are  furnished 
at  rates  or  charges  based  on  the  actual  cost 
of  furnishing  such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  m  the  agreement  delegate  anv  of 
his  or  its  functions  to  any  Federal  officer  or 
agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may 
In  the  agreement  delegate  anv  of  his  "or  its 
functions  to  any  District  officer  or  agency. 
Any  functions  so  delegated  mav  be  exercised 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  delega- 
tion. 

(c)  The  cost  to  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  In  furnishing  sen-Ices  to  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall  be 
paid.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Council  to  the  District  officers  and  agen- 
cies to  which  such  services  are  furnished.  The 
costs  to  each  District  officer  and  agency  In 
furnishing  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall 
be  paid,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made 
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by  the  Congress  or  other  funds  available  to 
the  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to  which 
such  services  are  furnished. 

PERSONAL      INTFREST      IN      CONTRACTS      OR 
TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  902.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict who  is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  section 
208  f.f  title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  for- 
feit his  office  or  position. 

COMPENE.'VTION    FROM    MORE    THAN    ONE    SOURCE 

Sec.  903.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
Act.  no  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve 
or  to  receive  compensation  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Elections  because  he  occupies 
another  office  or  position  or  becau.se  he  re- 
ceives compe  isation  (including  retirement 
compensation  I    frcm  another  source. 

(bi  The  rifht  to  another  office  or  position 
or  to  compen.sation  from  another  so\irce 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  perscn  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  such  Board. 
If  such  service  does  not  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  his  ditties  In  such  ether  office 
or  position. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATFS  Cr.'ll.  SER'.  ICE 
COMMISSION  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISTRICT 
MrP.IT  STS7EM 

Sec.  904.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  hereby  authorised  to  advi.se 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  in  the 
fvtrther  development  of  the  merit  system  au- 
thorized by  section  402(41  and  the  said  Com- 
mission is  atlth^ri^ed  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  D1.5trict  government  to  make 
available  its  registers  of  eliglbles  as  a  recruit- 
ing source  to  fiil  District  positions  as  needed. 
The  costs  of  any  specific  services  furnished 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  be  com- 
pensated for  under  the  provisions  of  section 
901  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  X— SUCCESSION  IN  GOVERNMENT 

TRANSFER  OF  PERSONNEL.   PROPERTY.   AND  FUNDS 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act.  of  functions  to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  agency 
or  officer,  there  are  liereby  trr.ttsferred  (as  of 
the  time  of  such  transfer  of  functions)  to  the 
Council,  to  the  Mayor,  to  such  agency,  or  to 
the  agency  of  which  such  officer  is  the  head, 
for  use  in  the  admi:ilstratlon  of  the  func- 
tions by  the  Council,  the  Miyor.  or  such 
agency  or  officer,  the  personre!  (except  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Co'.umbla 
Council,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  and  the  other  members 
thereof,  all  of  whose  offices  are  abolished  by 
thLs  Art  I.  property,  records.  a-;d  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  and  other  funds. 
which  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  so 
transferred. 

(b»  If  any  question  arises  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) .  such 
question  sh.all  be  decided — 

(li  in  tiie  case  o'  functlo-'s  trar'.sferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et; and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  Council,  or  in  s'jch  manner  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  provide,  if  such  functions  are  tran.s- 
ferred  to  the  Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor 
if  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  or 
to  any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(c»  Any  of  the  personnel  tran.sferred  to 
the  Cauncll.  the  Miyor.  or  any  agency  by  this 
section  which  the  Cour.cll.  the  Mayor,  or  the 
head  of  such  agency  shall  find  to  be  In  excess 
of  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Its  or  his  functions  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  law.  be  retransferred  to  other 
positions  In  the  District  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  be  separated  from  the  service. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  reason 
of  his  transfer  by  this  Act  or  his  separation 


from  service  under  this  Act.  be  deprived  of 
a  civil  service  status  held  by  him  prior  to 
such  transfer  or  any  right  of  appeal  or  re- 
view he  may  have  by  reason  of  liis  separatioii 
from  service. 

EXISTING     STATUTES.     REGULATIONS,     AND     OTHER 
ACTIONS 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
other  action  in  respect  of  (and  any  regul:i- 
tlon  or  other  action  issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  which 
any  function  Is  transferred  by  this  Act  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  i;jap- 
pUcable  by  or  under  authority  of  law.  con- 
tinue in  effect  as  if  such  transfer  had  not 
been  made;  but  after  such  transfer,  refer- 
ences In  such  statite.  regulation,  or  other 
action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from  which  a 
tra.isfer  is  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  held 
and  con.sidered  to  refer  to  the  officer  or 
age.icy  to  which   the  tra'.'sfer  is  made. 

(bi  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  Includes,  without  limitation. 
a-.y  rule,  order,  contract,  compact,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  grant,  au.horiza- 
tion,  permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
nothing  contained  in  this  Act  siiall  be  con- 
strued as  atTectli;g  the  applicability  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  of  person- 
nel leg.slatlen  relating  to  the  District  gov- 
ernme'it  until  such  time  as  the  Council  may 
otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equiv- 
alent coverage  as  provided  in  section  402(4). 

PENDING    ACTIONS    AND    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  1003.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
judicial  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by 
or  az.vinst  any  officer  or  agency  in  his  or  its 
official  capacity  or  In  relation  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  or  its  official  functions,  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act;  taut  the  court,  unless  It 
determines  that  the  survival  of  such  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  is  not  necessary 
for  purpo.sc.s  of  sealement  of  the  questions 
involved,  shall  allow  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained, with  such  substitutions  as  to  parties 
as  are  appropriate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  solely  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  but  such  action  or  proceeding 
shall  be  continued  with  such  .stibstitutions 
as  to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  are 
appropriate. 

VACANCIE.S  RESULTING  FROM  ABOLISHMENT  OF 
OFFICE.S  OF  COMMIS.SIONER  AND  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE      COMMISSiONER 

Sec.  1004.  Until  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
after  the  first  Mavor  takes  office  under  this 
Act  no  vacancy  occurring  in  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  321.  abolishing 
the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  .Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, shall  affect  the  power  of  the  r.^maln- 
Ing  members  of  such  agency  to  exercise  its 
functions;  but  such  agency  may  take  action 
0!Uy  if  a  majority  of  the  members  holding 
office  vote  In  favor  of  It. 

TITLE  XI  --SEPARABILITY  OF 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  1101.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  appllcatloa  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  per^cjns  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

TITLE  XII— TEMPORARY  PROVISIONS 

POWERS  OF  THE  PRESrjENT  DURING 
TRANSITION  PERIOD 

Sec  1201.  The  Pre.'ldent  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorl.:ed  and  requested 
to  take  such  action  during  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  DLstrlct  Council,  by  Executive 
order  or  otherwise,  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  functions  of  the  District 


of  Columbia  government,  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Board  of  Elections  prop- 
erly to  perform  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

REIMBURSABLE    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR 
THE  DISTRICT 

Sec.  1202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  advance  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  sum  of  $750,- 
000,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  use  (1)  in  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
( including  compensation  of  the  members 
thereof!,  and  (2)  in  otherwise  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  ot  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  interest,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date 
of  title  V,  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  XIII— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  3101.  (ai  As  used  in  ihLs  title  and 
title  XIV  the  term  "charter"  means  titles 
I   to  XI,  both   mcluslve. 

(b)  The  charter  shall  take  effect  only  if 
accepted  pursuant  to  title  XIV.  If  the  charter 
Is  so  accepted,  it  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
following  the  date  on  which  it  is  accepted 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  section  1405) 
except  that — 

( 1 )  part  2  of  title  III  and  title  V  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  upon  which  the 
Council  members  first  elected  take  office; 

(2)  section  402  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
upon  which  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes 
office:  and 

(3)  title  VII  shall  take  effect  with  respect 
to  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  next  after 
the  Mayor  first  elected  takes  office  and  with 
respect  to  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

(c)  Titles  XII.  XIII,  and  XIV  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  following  the  date  on 
which    this   Act    is   enacted. 

TITLE  XIV— SUBMISSION  OF  CHARTER 

FOR  REFERENDUM 

charter  referendum 
Sec.  1401.  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Elections,  not  more  than  four 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
a  referendum  (in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "charter  referendum")  shall  be  con- 
duc<-e1  to  determine  whether  the  registered 
cjualified  voters  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia accept  the  charter. 

BPAPJ3    of    elections 

Sec.  1402.  (a)  In  addition  to  Its  other 
auties.  the  Board  of  Elections  establLshed 
under  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955  shall 
conduct  the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  in  tl^.is  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
sections  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  title  VIII  of  this  Act 
shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  TITLE  VIII 

Sec.  1403.  Except  as  otherwise  indicated  in 
this  title,  the  provLslons  of  title  \"II  of  tMs 
Act  shall  to  the  extent  applicable  govern  all 
a.':pects  (Including,  but  not  solelv.  the  regis- 
tration and  qualification  of  voters,  the  meth- 
od of  voting,  recounts  and  contests,  and  elec- 
tion violations)  of  the  referendum  election 
herein,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
title  VIII  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  un- 
less the  charter  is  accepted. 

charter  RFFERFNOUM  BALLOTS  NOTICE  OF 
VOTING 

Sec.  1404  (a)  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled: 

"The   District    of   Columbia   Charter   Act. 

enacted  .  proposes  to  establish 

a  new  charter  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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but  provides  that  the  charter  shall  take  ef- 
fect only  If  It  is  accepted  by  the  registered 
qualified  voters  of  the  District  in  this  ref- 
erendum. 

"By  indicating,  in  one  of  the  squares  pro- 
vided below,  whether  you  are  for  or  against 
the  charter. 

n  For  the  charter 

D  Against  the  charter", 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
make  such  changes  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of 
voting  machines  if  such  machines  are  used. 

(c)  Not  less  than  five  days  before  the 
date  of  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  mail  to  each  person  regis- 
tered ( 1 )  a  sample  of  the  charter  referendum 
ballot,  and  (2)  information  showing  the  poll- 
ing place  of  such  person  and  the  date  and 
hours  of  voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the  char- 
ter referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish,  in  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
published  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  list 
cf  the  polling  places  and  the  date  and  hours 
of  voting. 

ACCEPTANCE  OR  NONACCEPTANCE  OF  CHARTER 

Sec.  1405.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  regis- 
tered qualified  voters  voting  in  the  charter 
referendum  vote  for  the  charter  the  charter 
shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  chprter  ref- 
erendum, certify  the  result  of  the  charter 
referendum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

TITLE  XV— TITLE  OF  ACT 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  1501.  This  Act,  divided  into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  table  of  contents,  and 
including  the  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  which  Is  a  part  of  such  Act,  may  be 
cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  un- 
finished business.  S.  1081,  will  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  and  will  remain  in  a 
temporarily  laid-aside  status  until  the 
disposition  of  S.  1435  or  until  the  hour 
of  1:30  p.m.,  whirhever  is  earlier. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
quorum  call,  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  order  of  business,  S.  1435.  com- 
monly called  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule,  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

On  seven  separate  occasions  durinc:  the 
past  14  years,  the  last  time  bein.c  in  1971. 
this  body  has  seen  fit  to  pass  .such  legis- 
lation. 

Your  Committee  on  the  Disf.rict  of  Co- 
lumbia again  brings  before  you  a  bill  to 
provide  home  rule  for  the  District.  In 
truth,  while  there  has  been  a  great  deal 


of  discussion  about  the  pros  and  cons  of 
home  rule  for  the  District,  no  bill  has 
actually  provided  for  complete  home  rule 
for  the  District  since  the  Constitution 
specifically  gives  to  the  Congress  super- 
vision over  the  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

What  this  home  rule  bill  would  do 
would  be  to  assign  to  an  elected  Mayor 
and  an  elected  City-Council  the  func- 
tions which  are  presently  being  per- 
formed by  an  appointed  Mayor  and  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  As  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  later,  the  bill 
gives  each  House  of  Congress  a  continu- 
ing item-by-item  veto  over  any  actions 
undertaken  by  the  Council. 

I  think  that  President  Johnson,  in  his 
message  on  home  rule,  summed  up  most 
aptly  the  basic  philosophical  argument 
in  favor  of  this  delegation  when  he 
stated: 

Otu-  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
rest  on  the  principle  of  democratic  repre- 
sentation— the  people  elect  those  who  govern 
them.  We  cherish  the  credo  declared  by  our 
forefathers:  No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. We  know  full  well  that  men  and  women 
give  the  most  of  themselves  when  they  are 
permitted  to  attack  problems  which  dlrectlv 
affect  them. 

Yet  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, at  the  very  seat  of  the  Government 
created  by  our  Constitution,  have  no  vote 
in  the  government  of  their  city.  Tliey  are 
taxed  without  representation.  They  are  asked 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
while  denied  one  of  its  basic  rights.  No  major 
capital  In  the  free  world  Is  in  a  comparable 
condition  of  disenfranchisement. 

The  second  reason  that  the  committee 
believes  that  this  type  of.  delegation  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  affairs  of  the  city  is  essential  is 
demonstrated  by  the  effectiveness  of  the 
working  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1967.  That  plan,  which  changed  the  sys- 
tem of  government  in  the  District  from 
a  three-commissioner  system  to  a  system 
of  a  Commissioner-Mayor  and  an  ap- 
pointed Council,  has  proven,  in  the  onin- 
ion  of  the  committee,  to  be  quite  success- 
ful. 

It  has  relieved  the  Congress  of  many 
legislative  burdens.  However,  it  has  not 
been  a  complete  delegation.  The  Con- 
gress has  still  been  called  upon  to  make 
many  decisions,  such  as  the  following: 

First.  After  several  previous  attempts. 
Congress  finally  authorized  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  Police  Department  to  play  in 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart.ment 
Band: 

Second.  In  order  to  make  life  easier  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  passed  a 
national  statute  that  permits  the  flying 
of  kites  in  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
that  the  International  Fly-Out  contest 
could  be  held  at  the  base  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument: 

Third.  We  passed  a  good  procedure 
for  the  removal  of  snow  and  ice  in  the 
District:  and 

Fourth.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  in  the  District,  we  reformed 
licensing  fees  and  by  Federal  statute  now 
require  a  registration  of  25  cents  for  each 
dog  owned  or  kept  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Fifth.  Recently  we  enacted  a  bill  which 
would  add  seats  to  the  football  stadium. 
I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
this  body,  nor  is  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  we  are 
elected  to  represent,  or  even  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
the  time  of  the  U.S.  Senate  be  spent 
preparing,  holding  hearings,  consideiing, 
and  debating  matters  that  are  purely 
local  in  nature.  Rather,  as  your  com- 
mittee proposes  in  this  bill."  Congress 
should  delegate  the  making  of  these  local 
regulations  to  a  body  elected  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
the  continuing  right  to  su;iervise  such 
body  to  insure  that  the  Federal  interest 
in  this,  our  Nation's  Capital,  is  never 
violated. 

Mr.  President,  moie  is  at  stake  than 
the  local  matters  previously  rrcited.  be- 
cause, as  is  reflected  in  S,  1435.  the  very 
essence  of  local  government  will  be 
mandated  and  legislated  by  this  bill, 
once  enacted  into  law,  so  that  an  elected 
Mayor  and  an  elected  City  Council  can 
make  the  vital  decisions  that  affect  the 
destinies  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
American  citizens.  We  will  find  in  the 
bill  the  right  of  the  City  Council  and  the 
Mayor  to  enact  into  law  ordinances  relat- 
ing to  taxation,  excluding  at  least  two 
very  important  things  that  they  cannot 
act  upon:  The  taxation,  of  course,  of 
any  Federal  property  is  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution,  and  we  prohibit  them 
from  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  on 
nonresidents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. But  with  those  two  exceptions,  one 
constitutional  and  one  that  we  impose 
statutorily,  the  City  Council  and  an 
elected  Mayors,  elected  bv  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people  of  the  city, 
can  decide  in  what  way  and  how  much 
to  tax  their  citizens,  can  enact  local  ordi- 
nances into  law,  and  can  begin  to  shape 
their  own  destiny  as  should  be  the  right 
of  all  American  citizens. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  bill  provides 
for  an  elected  Mayor  and  an  elected  11- 
member  Council,  of  whom  tlie  Chairman 
and  two  members  would  be  elected  at 
large  and  the  other  eight  members  would 
be  elected  from  wards,  the  same  wards 
that  are  presently  utilized  for  members 
of  the  school  board. 

The  Mayor  and  Council  would  take 
over  the  functions  of  the  present  Com- 
missioner-Mayor and  r.onelected  Coun- 
cil and,  in  addition,  would  have  the 
powers  which  are  delegated  by  this  bill, 
including  tIio,se  relating  to  issuing  debt 
obligations  and  generally  initiating  lo- 
cal legislation.  The  council  v.ould  be  del- 
egated the  right  to  change  all  District 
taxes,  net  just  the  property  tax.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  bill  spe- 
cifically denies  tiie  council  the  right  to 
tax  the  per.sonal  income  of  nonresidents, 
or  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  com- 
muter tax. 

The  Federal  contribution  toward  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  Capital  would  be 
computed  as  a  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  revenues  which  the  District  gov- 
ernment obtains  from  its  citizens  and 
visitors  by  means  of  various  taxes  and 
other  charges.  Under  this  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral payment  would  rise  from  37 '^  per- 
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cent  the  first  year  after  enactment  to  a 
permanent  figure  of  40  percent  for  suc- 
ceeding years.  I  might  note  that  last 
year  the  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
39  percent  but  that  the  Federal  payment 
this  year  is  36  percent  of  the  general 
fund  revenues. 

That  is  fairly  close,  in  percentage 
comparison,  to  the  formula  we  have 
spelled  out  in  S.  1435. 

In  working  up  this  bill  the  committee 
was  cognizant  of  the  questions  that  were 
raised  during  the  1965  and  1971  debate, 
most  of  them  centering  around  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  or  not  to  have  a  District 
delegate,  a  school  board,  and  a  formula 
for  the  Federal  payment  which  was  then 
based  on  an  assessment  of  the  value  of 
real  estate  being  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  we  have  met  most  of  these 
old  or  1965  objections — the  first  two 
through  the  passage  of  time,  and  the 
third,  we  think  by  means  of  the  per- 
centage formula  we  have  adopted  in  the 
bill. 

Returning  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
I  might  further  note  that  the  Mayor 
and  the  members  of  the  Council  are  elect- 
ed for  4-year  terms,  a  portion  of  the 
Council  running  every  2  years.  The  elec- 
tions will  occur  the  same  year  that  the 
District  Delegate  election  occurs  and  dur- 
ing Presidential  election  years.  The 
elections  will  be  on  a  partisan  basis,  rep- 
resentatives of  all  political  parties  in 
the  District  having  indicated  during  the 
hearings  that  such  elections  would  be 
acceptable,  indeed  preferable,  to  them. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  contain  a 
Presidential  veto,  but  rather  has  an 
item-by-item  veto  by  either  House  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  committee's  view  that  a  Presidential 
veto  does  not  truly  reflect  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  delegates  to 
the  Congress  supervision  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ac- 
cordingly the  committee  has  attempted 
to  devise  a  system  whereby  the  Congress 
itself  may  continue  to  closely  supervise 
the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Any  proposed  legislation  which  the  City 
Council  may  enact  and  which  the  Mayor 
approves,  or,  if  he  vetoes,  two-thirds  of 
the  Council  approve  over  his  veto,  must 
thereafter  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  30  days.  During  this  30  days.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
regarding  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
reorganization  plans,  either  House  of 
Congress  may  consider  a  resolution  dis- 
approving of  such  proposed  act.  If  ei- 
ther House,  during  the  30-day  period, 
disapproves  of  the  proposed  legislation 
It  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  shall  not 
go  into  effect.  If,  and  only  if.  neither 
House  of  Congress  disapproves  the  pro- 
posed legislation  shall  the  act  become 
law. 

In  the  event  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion for  30  continuous  days  after  the 
City  Council  and  Mayor  have  approved 
proposed  legislation,  such  act  shall  have 
no  effect:  it  being  the  committee's  view 
that  the  Council  may  only  enact  legis- 
lation at  such  times  as  to  allow  Congress 


30  days  within  which  to  consider  the 
legislation. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  this  body 
to  again  enumerate  all  of  the  arguments 
that  can  be  made  for  allowing  the  cit- 
izens of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
have  the  right  which  citizens  have  in 
every  other  jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  that  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
given  a  new  charter  so  that  they  may  to 
a  greater  extent  than  heretofore,  govern 
themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eacleton>,  for  the  leadership 
that  he  has  given  in  bringing  the  fight 
for  home  rule  to  the  Senate  floor,  not 
only  this  year  but  in  previous  years.  I 
think  he  has  demonstrated  in  a  very 
positive  and  very  concrete  way  that  he 
believes  in  the  principles  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  fight  for  home  rule  for  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with 
him,  and  to  attest  to  the  seriousness  with 
which  he  takes  not  only  this  subject,  but 
all  his  work  in  the  committee. 

Under  the  chairman's  direction,  the 
Senate  did  pass  a  home  rule  bill  by  the 
overwhelming  margin  of  64  to  8  in  the 
92d  Congress.  Today,  we  have  another 
opportunity  to  produce  results  as  impres- 
sive as  that.  I  think  we  have  reason  to  be 
more  optimistic  that  home  rule  will  come 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  because  of 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  not  only 
in  the  Senate  but  also  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  come  to  Con- 
gress some  years  ago  with  any  dogmatic 
views  about  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  had  no  doctrinaire  position 
on  it,  but  I  was  elected  when  I  came  as  a 
freshman  Representative  to  the  other 
body  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  that  body. 
I  must  say  that  the  more  I  observed  the 
way  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  conducted,  or  perhaps  it  might 
be  more  accurate  to  say  the  way  in  which 
the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  not  conducted,  that  I  felt  home  rule 
was  really  the  only  answer. 

Because,  let  me  say,  in  all  honesty,  if 
there  is  a  problem  affecting  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  another  problem  which 
arises  at  the  same  time  affecting  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  I  am  asked  to 
choose  where  I  will  devote  my  time  and 
attention,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  it  is 
going  to  be  on  the  affairs  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  not  on  the  affairs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

That,  I  might  say,  has  been  the  atti- 
tude and  the  compulsion  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  both  Houses.  They  have  looked 
after  their  national  responsibilities  and 
the  responsibilities  they  owe  to  their  own 
States.  The  District  of  Columbia  gets 
what  time  is  left  over.  Frankly,  Mr, 
President,  that  is  not  enough. 


The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day has  been  needed  for  exactly  99  years. 
It  was  in  1874  that  Congress  temporarily 
suspended  local  government  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Like  many  acts  that 
we  label  as  being  temporary,  it  has  been 
perpetuated  far  beyond  any  reason  or 
any  excuse. 

It  was  not  a  unique  situation  in  1874 
that  the  city  government  was  in  trouble. 
Practically  every  city  government  in  the 
United  States  was  in  trouble  in  that  same 
general  period  of  time.  In  many  large 
cities,  the  State  legislatures  which  stood 
in  the  same  relationship  to  municipal 
governments  that  the  Congress  did  in 
relationship  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
took  over  the  direction  of  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  municipal  authority. 
But,  in  many  cases,  throughout  the 
country,  that  municipal  authority  has 
now  been  returned  to  the  people  after  a 
period  of  reform,  after  a  period  of  con- 
sideration of  the  basic  problems  which 
gave  rise  to  mimicipal  corruption  and 
municipal  malfeasance  which  was  ram- 
pant in  the  decade  of  the  1870's. 

But  here  in  Washington  we  never  rec- 
ognized with  the  passage  of  time,  the 
possibility  that  time  and  effort  could 
have  cured  the  problem.  As  a  result,  for 
over  three  generations,  the  people  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  alone  among  all  Amer- 
ican citizens,  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  choose  their  local  oflBcials  and  to  ad- 
minister their  own  local  affairs. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  restore 
local  self-government  to  the  Capital  and 
would  return  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  after  far  too  long  a 
time,  the  basic  democratic  privileges 
which  the  citizens  of  every  village,  ev- 
ery town,  every  city,  every  county,  every 
State  now  enjoy. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  word  "return," 
because  home  rule  is  nothing  novel  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  was  a 
Mayor  of  Washington,  elected  by  the 
people.  There  was  a  City  Council,  elected 
by  the  people.  In  fact,  in  the  very  earliest 
days,  there  was  more  than  one,  because 
each  of  the  various  small  communities 
that  had  existed  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  had  its 
own  elected  municipal  officials. 

So  we  would  merely  be  reestablishing 
the  grassroots  democracy  which  existed 
when  the  Federal  Government  acquired 
the  immediate  authority  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  area. 

I  think  that  the  popular  election  of 
local  official  is  an  essential  step  toward 
perfecting  American  democracy.  It  Is  also 
the  next  logical  step  forward  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  follows  on 
the  constitutional  amendment  which 
does  enable  District  residents  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  local  elected  school  board,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  a  non- 
voting delegate  in  the  other  body. 

I  think  that  these  acts  are  a  sound 
progression  from  the  total  denial  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  the  opportunity 
to  choose  municipal  leadership  and  to 
enjoy  a  government,  not  one  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  but  one  selected  by  the  people 
and  responsible  to  the  people. 
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Now  S.  1435  does,  of  course,  reaffirm 
the  constitutional  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress to  oversee  the  government  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  This  is  an  historic  duty. 
It  arose  out  of  the  very  unhappy  mutiny 
of  the  Army  in  Philadelphia  in  which 
Congress  itself  was  threatened  by  a  mob 
and  which  was  not  adequately  dealt  with 
by  the  police  authorities  of  either  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  or  the  State  of 
Permsylvania.  As  a  result.  Congress  de- 
termined, and  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention decided,  that  wherever  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government  would  be,  the 
Federal  Government  itself  would  have 
control  over  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  good  order. 

So  Congress  does  reaffirm,  in  this  bill, 
that  historic  constitutional  responsibility. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  bill  that  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  the  92d  Congress, 
S.  2435  explicitly  reserves  to  Congress 
the  power  to  legislate  in  a  few  particu- 
larly difficult  areas. 

For  example,  the  elected  council  would 
be  prohibited  from  enacting  any  tax 
on  any  property  of  the  United  States, 
which  constitutes  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  real  estate  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  tax  on  the  incomes 
of  persons  not  residing  in  the  District. 

The  task  before  us  today  is  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  assign  to  the  elected 
Mayor  and  Council  substantial  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  authority, 
respectively. 

There  is  no  question  that  Congress 
has  to  enact  self-government  legislation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  because  the 
simple  fact  is  that  the  present  way  we 
run  the  Nation's  Capital  does  not  work 
very  well. 

I  do  not  lack  respect  for  Walter 
Washington,  the  hard-working  and  dili- 
gent Commissioner-Mayor.  He  is  a  sensi- 
tive public  servant  who  is  caught  in  per- 
haps the  most  thankless  situation  that 
exists  in  public  service  in  the  entire 
United  States.  He  is  forced  to  bear  many 
burdens  for  which  he  gets  very  little 
praise  and  with  which  he  has  almost 
no  authority  to  deal.  The  City  Council, 
I  think,  in  its  present  limited  scope,  has 
done  admirably  in  a  difficult  job  of  try- 
ing to  give  some  feel  of  representation 
within  the  restrictive  limits  of  its  char- 
ter, tr>'ing  to  represent  people  without 
having  any  way  to  get  a  real  mandate. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  created  a 
situation  in  which  we  are  trapped — Con- 
gress, the  White  House,  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  most  of  all  the  people  of  the 
District.  We  are  trapped  in  a  system 
which  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  sys- 
tem. It  is  an  obsolete  and  cumbersome 
and  arbitrary  system  of  arrangements 
that  have  been  made  at  various  times 
through  which  authority  is  diffused  and 
power  is  fragmented  and  decisionmak- 
ing is  delayed.  The  Mayor  does  not  have 
the  power.  Congress  does  not  have  the 
time,  and  the  people  of  the  District  do 
not  have  the  vote. 

This  might  have  been  a  situation  which 
could  have  been  tolerated  in  the  past, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  adequate  for  the 
Capital  of  this  Republic,  for  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States,  as  we  are  about  to 
commemorate  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  our  independence.  I  think  it 


is  past  time  to  say  to  the  people  of 
Washington  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
dependent  on  the  judgment,  however 
wise,  or  the  wisdom  or  the  considera- 
tions, however  well  motivated,  of  offi- 
cials who  are  elected  somewhere  else. 

I  think  it  is  past  time  for  us  to  dele- 
gate responsibility  for  the  day-to-day 
government  of  this  city  to  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  elected  by  the  residents  of 
the  city.  There  is  no  better  way  for 
Congress  to  meet  its  own  obligations  to 
provide  for  the  government  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  and  no  better  way  to 
.show  the  Nation  and  the  world  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  does  not 
stop  at  the  District  line,  than  to  pass  this 
bill  today. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  his  eloquent 
presentation  in  support  of  the  home  rule 
bill. 

No  bill  that  reaches  the  fioor  of  this 
body  is  the  product  of  any  one  Sena- 
tor or  any  one  legislator  by  himself.  It 
takes  effective  functioning  on  the  com- 
mittee level,  especially,  if  at  aU  possible, 
with  a  bipartisan  approach,  to  bring 
good,  solid,  meaningful  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  this  body. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me, 
during  the  2  "2  years  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  District  of  Col- 
umbia Committee,  to  work  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias>,  not  only  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  but  also  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  is  interested,  he  is  informed,  he  is 
accommodating,  and  in  all  measures  he 
does  make  a  significant  contribution. 

Thus,  this  home  rule  bill  1973  is  very 
much  a  bipartisan  product  of  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  with  a 
significant  input  from  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle;  and  a  large  meas- 
sure  of  the  credit  for  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation  be- 
longs to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias"*  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  yielding.  Mr. 
President. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber for  the  type  of  bill  they  have  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration.  I 
am  vei-y  sympathetic  with  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land with  regard  to  service  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  I.  too,  live 
in  a  nearby  State  and  have  indicated 
that  I  did  not  care  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee. Serving  on  the  D.C.  committee 
is  a  thankless  job.  It  does  seem  desirable 
to  have  purely  local  matters  decided  by 
local  people,  rather  than  to  have  the 
Congress  pass  upon  such  matters. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  providing 
for  an  elected  Mayor  and  an  elected 
Council,  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  distinguish  between 


the  functions  that  are  purely  local  in  na- 
ture and  the  functions  that  relate  to  the 
Federal  city,  because  certainly  the  city 
of  Washington  is  a  city  in  which  people 
live,  just  as  they  do  in  ever>-  community 
within  the  Nation.  But  it  is  more  than 
that.  It  is  the  Federal  city,  and  I  believe 
that  this  dual  nature  has  been  thought 
of  and  incorporated  in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today. 

I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  the 
Mayor  being  elected  or  a  Council  being 
elected,  rather  than  to  have  them  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  I  would  hope, 
however,  that  they  would  concern  them- 
selves with  purely  local  matters. 

History  tells  us,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  the  Continental  Congress  was 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1782,  a  group 
of  mutinous  Army  troops,  not  then  de- 
activated after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
marched  upon  the  Capitol — estimates 
vary  from  80  to  250  troops — who  gath- 
ered around  Independence  Hall  where 
the  Continental  Congress  was  in  session. 
James  Madison,  in  his  writings,  reports 
that  these  troops  had  disobeyed  the  or- 
ders of  their  officers  and  came  to  Pliila- 
delphia  to  petition  the  Congress  for  pay 
allegedly  due  them.  While  no  actual  vio- 
lence occurred,  Madison  reports  that  they 
did  get  liquid  spirits  from  nearby  bars, 
that  they  did  wantonly  point  their  mus- 
kets through  the  windows  of  the  Hall  of 
Congress  and  offer  mock  obstruction  to 
Members  as  they  passed  through  their 
ranks.  A  nimiber  of  the  Members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  participated  in  the 
writing  of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides, as  Senators  know,  for  the  seat  of 
government  to  be  established  on  land 
ceded  by  the  States  with  the  ultimate 
supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  ceded  territory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  offer  a  num- 
ber of  amendments.  One  would  prevent 
a  parking  tax  on  nonresidents  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  excess  of  that  paid  by  District 
residents.  That  is  amendment  No.  268. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd.  Jr.  I  be  added  as  a  cosporusor  of 
that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  The  second 
amendment  would  clarify  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  to  restrict  its  jurisdiction 
to  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  third  amendment 
would  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
penal  institution  at  Lorton  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
266,  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  There  is  also 
concern,    Mr.   President,   over   the   ap- 
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pointive  power  of  the  various  police 
forces  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  supervision  of  these  policemen.  I 
understand  that  other  Senators  will  have 
amendmentxS  relating  to  the  police  and 
perhaps  other  features  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  that  the  managers  will 
accept  at  least  a  portion  of  these  amend- 
ments so  that  a  bill  will  be  enacted  which 
will  permit  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  decide  purely  local  matters 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  decide 
matters  of  a  Federal  nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  for  yielding  me  a  few 
minutes  to  mdicate  my  support  for  the 
proposed  legislation. 

At  the  outset,  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  bringing 
to  the  floor  a  balanced  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  does,  indeed,  give  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  an  even 
greater  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
government  of  their  own  local  afifairs.  I 
think  it  is  balanced  because  it  also  pro- 
vides that  Congress  will  retain  an  influ- 
ence, as  it  should,  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Federal  city. 

I  particularly  commend  my  senior  col- 
league from  Maryland  for  his  untiring 
effort.s  and  hard  work  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee. 

He  served  in  this  capacity  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
now  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  As  our 
colleague  from  Virginia  has  pointed  out, 
it  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  duty.  It 
is  a  duty  that  is  time  consuming  and  it 
could  divert  one's  attention  from  larger 
legislative  activities. 

But  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
inextricably  intertwined.  We  are  in  an 
era  when  we  govern  on  a  regional  basis, 
so  it  is  extremely  important  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland  that  they  have  a  strong, 
knowledgeable  voice  in  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  extreme- 
ly important  that  there  be  the  closest 
cooperation  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
neighboring  suburban  coimties. 

For  that  reason  I  think  that  Senator 
Matiiias  has-  performed  yeomen  service 
for  constituents  in  Maryland.  He  has  seen 
to  it  that  there  is  this  cooperation  to 
protect  the  interests  of  all  the  citizens  of 
the  region,  to  see  that  they  have  the  best 
possible  government  through  their  social 
and  economic  existence. 

I  rise  to  support  this  legislation  and 
to  commend  my  colleague  for  the  job  he 
is  doing  for  the  people  of  Maryland  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AMENDMENT    NO      268 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  268  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legiblative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecton,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  105,  line  12,  immediately  after 
■•(1) ".  insert  "(A)". 

On  page  105,  between  lines  18  and  19  insert 
the  following: 

"(Bi  impose  any  tax,  assessment,  permit, 
fee.  or  other  charge  whatsoever  upon  any 
individual  not  a  resident  of  the  District  In 
connection  with  the  utilization  by  such  In- 
dividual of  highways,  roads,  or  parking  fa- 
cilities (Including  on-street  and  off-street 
parking  I  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  not  impo.sed  upon,  or  which  Is  in 
excess  of  the  amount  Imposed  upon,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District;". 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  merely  prohibit 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  doing  in- 
directly what  the  committee  bill  says  that 
it  cannot  do  directly,  and  that  is  to  im- 
pose a  tax  on  the  commuter  or  visitor  to 
Washington.  The  pertinent  part  of  the 
amendment  states  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  not — 

impose  any  tax,  assessment,  permit,  fee.  or 
other  charge  whatsoever  upon  any  Individual 
not  a  resident  of  the  District  In  connection 
with  the  utilization  by  such  individual  of 
highways,  roads,  or  parking  facilities  (In- 
cluding on-street  and  ofT-street  parking) 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  Is  not 
Imposed  upon,  or  which  Ls  in  excess  of  the 
amount  imposed  upon,  a  resident  of  the 
District. 

We  have  had  the  matter  of  a  com- 
muter tax  brought  up  a  number  of  times. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  a  reciprocal  tnx, 
sometimes  it  is  called  an  income  tax  or  a 
parking  tax.  All  these  efforts  to  t  .x  peo- 
ple who  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  who  live  in  suburban  M:iryland  and 
Virginia  have  not  been  successful. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  have  material  that 
could  be  present-: d  to  the  Senate  that 
would  amplify  this  matter,  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  floor  managers 
of  the  mca.sure  are  agreeable  to  accept- 
ing the  amendment.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  if  this  is  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  manager  of  the  bill, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

It  can  be  argued  that  what  he  describes 
is  already  prohibited  by  section  32.5  .'sub- 
paragraph (di  1 1 1  of  the  bill  as  pre.sently 
drafted.  As  a  clarification  the  amend- 
ment is  u.seful  and  I  am  glad  to  accept 
it  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  believe  th.at  any  attempt 
to  impose  a  discriminatory  tax  on  non- 
residents would  be  a  burden  on  interstate 
commerce  and  it  is  clearly  prohibited  by 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

I  think  also  with  the  chairman  that  the 


bill  itself  provides  safeguards,  but  to 
make  doubly  sure  I  am  happy  to  join  the 
chairman  in  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
Irom  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  ac- 
cepting the  amendment.  I  commend  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Scott,  for  introducing  the 
amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  does  clarify 
and  make  certain  a  very  important 
point.  It  would  be  discriminatory  to  han- 
dle it  otherwise  where  the  tax  could  be 
placed  on  nonresidents  in  a  different 
proportion  than  residents  are  taxed. 

I  think  the  Senator  was  correct  in 
presenting  the  amendment.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  <Mr.  Mathias)  for  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  colleague  and  the 
willingness  of  the  managers  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    266 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  266. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  181,  between  lines  10  and  11,  In- 
sert the  following  new  title: 
••TITLE     XV— TRANSFER     OP     JURISDIC- 
TION    OVER     PENAL     FACILITIES     AT 

LORTON 

•Sec.  1501.  (a)  The  facilities  operated  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Cor- 
rections In  the  State  of  Virginia  commonly 
known  as  the  Lorton  Reservation  and  con- 
sisting of  the  Correctional  Complex,  the 
Minimum  Security  Facility,  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Center,  and  related  facilities,  all 
functions,  powers,  duties,  and  records  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
with  respect  thereto,  and  the  care,  custody, 
discipline,  instruction,  and  rehabllitlatlon 
of  persons  committed  to  or  residing  therein 
are  transferred  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)(1)  The  positions  and  personnel  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Cor- 
rections (other  than  medical  positions  and 
personnel)    who  the  Director  of  the  Office 
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of  Management  and  Budget  determines 
were  employed  in  connection  with  any  func- 
tion, power,  or  duty  transferred  by  this  sec- 
tion are  transferred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. All  personnel  transferred  by  this  sub- 
section shall  continue  to  have  the  employ- 
ment rights  and  privileges  which  they  had 
on  the  day  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  The  medical  positions  and  personnel 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections  who  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  determines 
were  employed  in  connection  with  any  func- 
tion, power,  or  duty  transferred  by  this  sec- 
tion are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  together 
with  such  records  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  deter- 
mines relate  to  their  functions.  Such  medi- 
cal personnel  shall  continue  to  have  the 
employment  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  had  on  the  day  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 

■  I  CI  So  much  of  the  property,  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections  as  the  Dlector  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  determines 
are  used,  held,  available,  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  connection  with  the  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  section  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  .Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  appro- 
priate. 

"(d)  No  contract  for  services  or  supplies 
made  pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  law 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections  with  respect  to  the  Lorton  Reser- 
vation shall  be  invalidated  by  the  enactment 
of  this  title. 

■•Sec.  1502.  (a)  All  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections  with  respect  to  the 
Lorton  Reservation  shall  continue  in  force 
and  effect  until  amended  or  repealed  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

"(b)  A  person  who  Is  an  inmate  of  the 
Lorton  Reservation  on  the  day  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  regulations 
governing  good  time  allowances  which  were 
in  effect  with  respect  to  him  on  the  day  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

■•id  A  person  who,  on  the  day  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  has  work  re- 
lease privileges  pursuant  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Work  Release  Act.  approved  No- 
vember 10.  1966  (DC.  Cocie.  sees.  24-461  to 
24^70).  shall  remain  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act  \intil  his  rele.ise  from  cus- 
tody. 

•Sec.  1503.  la)  On  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Prison  Industries  Fund  such  porticia  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Correctional  Industries 
Fund  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  determines  is  rea.sonably 
attributable  to  the  occupational  programs 
of  the  Lorton  Reservation. 

"(b)  On  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
funds  previously  paid  into  the  work  release 
triist  fund  by  persons  who  are  inmates  of 
the  Lorton  Reservation  on  that  date  and 
who  have  been  granced  work  release  privi- 
leges prior  to  that  date,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General.  Col- 
lections made  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  persons  who  have  worli 
release  privileges  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  shall  be  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  disbursed  In  accordance  with  the 
individual  work  release  plan  developed  under 
section  7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Work 
Release  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  24-466). 

"(c)  All  o'her  funds  belonging  to  or  held 
for  the  benefit  of  employees  of  the  Lorton 
Resen-atlon  or  Inmates  therein  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

"Sec.  1504.  (a)  Section  937  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 


the  District  of  Columbia.'  approved  March  3, 
1901   (DC.  Code,  sec.  24-405),  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'the  jail  or  In  the 
workhouse  of  the  District  of  Columbia'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  facilities  operated 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections',  and 

•■(2)  by  striking  out  'superintendent  of 
the  Washington  Asylum  and  Jail  for  those 
confined  in  the  jail,  and  upon  the  cenlh- 
cate  of  the  superintendent  of  the  workhouse 
for  those  confined  in  the  workhouse.'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  superintendent  of 
the  particular  facility  In  which  they  are  con- 
fined'. 

"(b)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  require 
that  all  Inmates  of  the  workhouse  and  re- 
formatory for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  returned  to  and  released  In  said  District,' 
approved  June  10,  1910  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  24- 
4061,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  work- 
house and  reformatory  for  the  District  of 
Columbia'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Corrections'. 

■■(c)(1)  The  last  paragraph  of  so  much 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  5, 
1920,  as  appears  under  the  heading  "Chari- 
ties AND  Corrections'  and  the  subheading 
■Reformatory'  (D.C  Code,  sec.  24-418).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  workhouse  and 
the  reformatory'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of •facilities  operated  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Corrections'. 

'(2)  The  third  paragraph  of  so  much  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  February  28, 
1923.  as  appears  under  the  heading  'Chari- 
ties AND  Corrections'  and  the  subheading 
'Reformatory'  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  24-418),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'at  the  reformatory' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'at  facilities  op- 
erated by  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections'. 

••(d)  The  Act  entitled  •An  Act  to  establish 
a  Board  of  Public  Welfare  In  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  determine  its  func- 
t.cns,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
March  16.  1926,  is  amended  as  follows: 

■ill  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
3-106)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '(b)  the 
reformatory  at  Lorton  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia;'. 

•■  k2)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
24  411)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'the  re- 
formatory at  Lorton  in  the  State  of  Virginia.'. 

•■(e)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
to  create  a  Department  of  Corrections  In  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  June  7,  1946 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  24^421 ,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'the  Reformatory  at  Lorton  in  the 
State  of  Virginia'. 

•if)  Section  304  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1953.  approved 
June  29.  1953  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-134c).  is 
amended— 

•■(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a;  to  read 
as  follows : 

••■(a)  Whenever  the  United  States  Board 
of  Parole  has  authorized  the  release  of  a 
prisoner  convicted  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, it  shall  notify  the  Chief  of  Police  of  that 
fact  as  far  In  advance  of  the  prisoner's  re- 
lea  e  as  possible.',  and 

•'(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

■•'(c)  Except  in  cases  co-.-ered  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  give  notice  to  the  Chief  of  Police  as  far 
In  advance  as  possible,  whenever  a  prisoner 
who  has  been  convicted  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  is  under  sentence  of  six 
months  or  more  Is  to  be  released  from  an 
institution  under  the  management  and  regu- 
lation of  the  Attorney  General.' 

"(g)  The  Act  of  June  1,  1957  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  24-418a)    Is  amended — 

•'  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  'District  of  Columbia 
Reformatory  located  at  Lorton,  Virginia,  at 
fair  market  prices  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •facilities  under  the 
management  and  regulations  of  the  Attorney 


General  at  Lorton,  Virginia,  at  fair  market 
prices  determined  by  the  Attorney  General,', 
and  • 

••(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

••(h)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
of  so  much  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  March  2,  1911,  as  appears  under  the  head- 
ing CHARiriES  AND  CORRECTIONS'  and  the  sub- 
heading Workhouse^  (DC.  Code.  sec.  24-403), 
are  repealed. 

■•|i)  So  much  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  September  1.  1916,  as  appears  under 
the  heading  •Charities  and  Corrections'  and 
the  subheading  'Reformatory'  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  24—402) .  Is  repealed. 

•'(J)  So  much  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1915,  as  appears  under  the 
heading  'Judicial'  and  the  subheading 
'United  States  Courts'  and  relateo  to  reim- 
bursement of  District  of  Columbia  convicts 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  24-424),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  •The  cost  of  the  care  and  custody  of 
persons  convicted  of  violations  of  laws  ap- 
plicable exclusively  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  committed  to  Federal  penal  or 
correctional  Institutions  shall  be  charged 
against  the  District  of  Columbia  In  quarterly 
accounts  to  be  rendered  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  amount 
to  be  charged  against  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the 
average  dally  number  of  such  persons  in  the 
particular  Institution  during  the  quarter  by 
the  per  capita  cost  for  all  prisoners  In  the 
same  Institution  for  the  same  quarter,  but 
excluding  expenses  of  construction  or  ex- 
traordinary repair  of  buildings." 

"Sec.  1505.  Prosecution  for  violations  of 
laws  applicable  exclusively  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  relate  to  violations  of  law 
in  or  affecting  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  (including 
the  Lorton  Reservation!  committed  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall  not  he 
affected  by  this  title  or  abated  by  reason 
thereof  and  the  penalties  applicable  to  such 
violations  shall  apply  to  any  person  convicted 
of  such  a  violation  occurring  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title. 

••Sec.  1506.  (a)  All  functions,  poiu'ers,  and 
duties  exercised  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Parole  on  the  day  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole. 

••(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Board  of  Parole  all  of  the  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
available  or  to  be  made  available,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Parole. 

•'(c)  The  positions,  members,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Parole  are  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole  and  shall,  with  respect  to  all 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits,  be  considered 
as  continuous  employees  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole  without  break  in  service.  The 
former  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bo.ird  of  Parole  and  all  other  per.sonnel  trans- 
ferred by  this  subsection  mav  be  assigned  to 
such  duties  as  the  Attorney  General  deems 
appropriate,  but  without  diminution  of  com- 
pensation or  employment  rights  previously 
acquired. 

"(d)  ( 1 )  Tlie  positions  and  perso-.nel  of  the 
D. strict  of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions who  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  determir.es  were  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  couti.seling  or 
supervision  of  persons  paroled  or  manda- 
torily released  from  the  Lorton  Reservation 
or  the  Women^s  Detention  Center  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cciunibia  are  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Board  of  Parole  and  shall,  with 
respect  to  all  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits, 
be  considered  as  continuous  employee?  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  Parole  without  break 
in  service.  Personnel  transferred  by  this  sub- 
section may  be  assigned  to  such  duties  as  the 
Attorney    General    deems    apprc^riate,    but 
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without  diminution  of  compensation  or  em- 
ployment rights  previously  acquired. 

••(2)  Nothing  in'thls  subsection  shall  affect 
the  employment  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Corrections  of  personnel  as- 
signed to  or  employed  In  connection  with 
halfway  houses  or  similar  community-based 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
"Sec.  1507.  I  a)  Persons  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced m  the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to 
the  etfectlve  date  of  this  title  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  parole  and  paroled  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  laws  In  effect  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  day  sentence  was 
Imposed  upon  them. 

"(b)  Persons  on  parole  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  day  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  shall  remain  subject  to  all 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  Imposed  upon 
them  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
and  their  parole  shall  be  subject  to  termi- 
nation or  modification  In  accordance  with 
the  law  in  effect  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  the  day  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect  the 
validity  of  warrants  Issued  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Parole  or  any  member 
thereof  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
"Sec.  1508.  The  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections  and  all  other  agen- 
cies and  officials  of  the  District  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole 
and  shall  furnish  the  Board  with  such  In- 
formation, flies,  and  records  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 
"Sec.  1509.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  establish  a  Board  of  Indeterminate  Sen- 
tence and  Parole  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  to  determine  its  functions,  and  for 
other  purposes.'  approved  July  15.  1932.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"( 1 )  Section  5  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
24-205)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  5.  Any  officer  of  a  facility  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions or  any  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  to  whom  a  warrant  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  Parole  for  the  retak- 
ing of  a  parole  violator  Is  delivered,  shall 
execute  the  warrant  by  taking  such  prisoner 
and  returning  him  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General.' 

"(2)  Sections  4,  6.  7.  9.  and  10  of  such  Act 
I  DC.  Code,  sections  24-204,  24-206  to  24- 
209)  are  repealed. 

"(b)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  reorganize 
the  system  of  parole  of  prisoners  convicted 
In  the  District  of  Columbia',  approved 
July  17.  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sections  24-201a 
to  24-201C) ,  Is  repealed. 

"(C)  Title  18,  United  States  Cede,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  4202  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  'or  District  of  Columbia'  Im- 
mediately after  A  Federal'. 

"(2)  Section  4205  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  'or  District  of  Columbia"  Im- 
mediately after  'any  United  States'. 

(3)  Section  5025  of  such  title  Is  amended — 
"(A)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons may  contract  wtih  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  treatment,  rehabilitation,  or  su- 
pervision of  youth  offenders  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  by  courts 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  With  re'spect  to 
youth  offenders  convicted  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  violations  of  laws  of  the  United 
States  not  applicable  exclusively  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  cost  shall  be  paid  from 
the  "Appropriation  for  Support  of  United 
States  Prisoners."  ';   and 

"(B)   by  repealing  subsection    (c). 
"(4)  Section  5026  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  the  Board  of  Parole 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,',  and  "respec- 
tively,". 

""Sec.  1510.  Such  further  measures  and  dis- 


positions as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  effectuate  the  transfers  re- 
ferred to  In  this  title  shall  be  carried  out  In 
such  manner  as  he  shall  direct  and  by  such 
agencies  as  he  shall  designate. 

"Sec.  1511.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act."'. 

On  page  Ijl.  line  11,  strike  out  "XV"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "XVI". 

On  page  81,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  1501," 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1601.". 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
transfer  jurisdiction  over  the  present 
complex  at  Lorton,  Va..  in  Fairfax  County 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Prisons. 

This  proposal  is  not  new  in  Congress. 
It  was  passed  by  the  House  as  a  part  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  during  the 
91st  Congress.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  did  not  include  the  Lorton  transfer 
and  the  provision  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  the 
present  complex  is  located  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  but  Fairfax  County  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Virginia  has  no  voice  over  the  inmates. 
It  has  been  a  festering  sore  for  many 
years,  so  much  so  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  earlier  this  year 
passed  a  joint  resolution  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
undertake  corrective  actions  at  the 
Lorton  Prison  Complex  to  insure  proper 
administration  and  security  of  that 
facility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  229  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  house 
joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HoxTSE   Joint   Resolution    No.   229 
Memorializing    the   Congress   of   the   United 

States  to  undertake  corrective  actions  at 

the  Lorton  Prison  Complex  to  insure  proper 

administration  and  security  of  that  facility. 

Whereas,  the  District  of  Columbia's  penal 
institution  at  Lorton.  Virginia  is  unique  in 
that  it  Is  physically  located  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  and 

Whereas,  the  administration  and  control 
of  subject  facility  is  exclusively  that  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  with  no 
participation  by  local  or  State  governmental 
officials  or  agencies;  and 

Whereas,  there  have  been  one  hundred 
thirty-seven  instances  of  prisoner  e.scapes 
during  the  nineteen  hundred  seventy-two 
calendar  year,  an  increase  of  fifty-eight  over 
nineteen  hundred  seventy-one,  endangering 
the  lives  and  safety  of  Virginia  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  administrators  of  subject  fa- 
cility have  responded  to  local  citizen  concern 
in  an  arrogant  and  most  uncooperative  man- 
ner; and 

Whereas,  citizens  of  Virginia  have  been 
captured  in  their  homes,  kidnapped  and  es- 
capees of  the  Lorton  Complex  have  been 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  police  ofHcer; 
and 

Whereas,  there  have  been  fifteen  Inmate 
assaults   on    prison    officers   and    sixty-three 


cases  of  assaults  by  Inmate  upon  Inmate  with 
three  violent  deaths;  and 

Whereas,  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  use  of  hard  drugs  has  become 
commonplace  within  the  prison  complex  with 
four  recorded  instances  of  death  due  to  drug 
overdose  In  nineteen  hundred  seventy-two; 
and 

Whereas,  escapes  have  taken  place  at  Lor- 
ton Prison  and  gone  unreported  to  Fairfax 
County,  Prince  William  County,  and  State 
law  enforcement  agencies,  for  as  long  as  an 
eight  hour  period  of  time,  endangering  the 
lives  and  safety  of  Virginia  residents;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  of  Virginia  concurring,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  memorialized 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  to  give 
its  most  expeditious  consideration  to  trans- 
ferring the  control  of  the  Lorton  Prison  Com- 
plex to  the  Federal  Prison  Systems,  and  to 
undertake  corrective  actions  to  Insure  proper 
administration  and  security  of  subject  facil- 
ity. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hovise  of  Delegates  is  Instructed  to  send  cop- 
ies of  this  resolution  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  and  to  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation  in  the  Congress. 

Agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Delegates, 
February  7,  1973. 

Agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  February  23,  1973. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  read  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  portions  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred.  The  reso- 
lution was  sponsored  by  97  of  the  100 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
which  does  show  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  It  is  indicated  in  the 
preface  that  there  have  been  137  in- 
stances of  prisoner  escapes  during  the 
1972  calendar  year,  an  increase  of  58 
over  1971.  endangering  the  lives  and 
safety  of  Virginia  citizens. 

The  resolution  states  that  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  facility  have  responded 
to  local  citizen  concern  in  an  arrogant 
and  most  uncooperative  manner  and  that 
the  citizens  of  Virginia  have  been  cap- 
tured in  their  homes,  kidnapped,  and 
escapees  of  the  Lorton  complex  have 
been  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  po- 
lice officer. 

There  have  been  50  inmate  assaults 
on  prison  officers  and  53  cases  of  assaults 
of  inmates  upon  inmates,  with  3  violent 
deaths.  The  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  the  use  of  hard  drugs 
has  become  commonplace  within  the 
prison  complex,  with  4  recorded  in- 
stances of  death  due  to  drug  overdose 
in  1972. 

The  resolution  goes  on  further  with 
recitations,  but  then  states: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  of  Virginia  concurring,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  memorialized 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  to  giv« 
its  most  expeditious  consideration  to  trans- 
ferring the  control  of  the  Lorton  Prison  Com- 
plex to  the  Federal  Prison  Systems,  and  to 
undertake  corrective  actions  to  Insure  proper 
administration  and  security  of  subject 
facility, 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  a  measure 
some  5  years  ago  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  this  is  the  measure  that  was 
ultimately  included  in  the  House  version 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
form and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970. 
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I  did  that  because  the  correctional  ofltt- 
cers  came  In  great  numbers  to  my  con- 
gressional office  and  asked  that  action 
be  taken.  They  told  me  of  almost  unbe- 
lievable acts  committed  within  the  prison 
complex. 

The  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee had  hearings  on  this  matter. 

I  shall  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  and  then  read  a  portion  from 
the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  glad  now 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott  > ,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  had 
hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have 
legislation  on  this  matter. 

Some  18  months  ago  I  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  commu- 
nicated with  the  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  urging  that  steps  be  taken 
to  have  adequate  security  for  those  who 
are  inmates  of  Lorton,  which  is  situated 
in  the  State  of  Virginia.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia who  live  in  that  area,  the  people  of 
Fairfax  County  and  Prince  William 
County. 

It  is  a  matter  that  I  had  hoped,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  could  have  been  han- 
dled by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, but  since  it  is  not  being  handled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, I  think  an  amendment  like  this 
is  necessary. 

My  colleague  from  Virginia  had  just 
pointed  out  that  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture passed  a  resolution  asking  that 
something  be  done  in  regard  to  Lorton. 
The  resolution  pointed  out  that  137  pris- 
oners had  escaped  in  1972.  There  seems 
to  be  a  complete  breakdown,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  in  the  handling  of  that 
prison.  The  people  who  live  in  the  area 
where  Lorton  is  located,  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia, are  entitled  to  have  that  prison 
operated  in  an  appropriate  way,  in  a  way 
that  will  safeguard  the  residents  of  that 
area. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  to  force  action 
than  to  present,  and  hopefully  have  the 
Senate  approve,  legislation  turning  this 
matter  over  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  unfortimate  it  has  come  to  this 
state  of  affairs,  but  certainly  conditicais 
at  Lorton  demand  remedial  action,  and 
this  is  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
take  such  action. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  comments  and  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  time 
limitations,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  findings  of  the  House  commit- 
tee, begirming  on  page  2  and  concluding 
on  page  5  of  House  Report  91-850  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  Report  91-850 — Excerpt 

Durtng  the  past  five  years,  the  Department 
of  Corrections  has  spent  approximately  four 


millions  of  dollars  for  capital  improvements. 
It  has  operated  almost  autonomously.  Be- 
cause of  these  facts  and  the  public  com- 
plaints. It  was  Imperative  that  a  detailed 
study  and  investigation  be  conducted. 

The  Special  Select  Subcommittee  has  con- 
ducted more  than  four  months  of  study  and 
Investigation,  held  even  public  hearings,^ 
subpoenaed  witnesses  and  documents,  re- 
ceived sworn  testimony,  heard  numerous  wit- 
nesses, examined  untold  number  of  papers, 
reports,  surveys  and  other  related  matters,  as 
to  the  Department  of  Corrections'  policies, 
programs  and  internal  problems. 

FINDINGS 

1.  There  Is  a  chain  of  command  that  exists 
ineffectively,  and  in  regulations  only,  from 
the  Director  to  the  lowest  level  of  paid  per- 
sonnel. The  Director  on  occasions  gives  direct 
orders  to  various  paid  personnel,  on  all  levels, 
as  well  as  prisoner,  without  notice  of,  or  noti- 
fying intervening  levels  of  responsibility. 
(See  Transcript  of  Hearings.  Pages  19,  20,  24, 
25,  33,  34,  35,  50,,  67,  80,  81,  232.  234,  378 
380,436) 

2.  The  Director  and  his  staff  expressed 
siirprlse  at  developments  happening  within 
their  areas  of  responsibility,  when  such  in- 
cidents were  brought  to  their  attention  In 
hearings  before  the  Special  Select  Subcom- 
mittee. (See  Transcript  of  Hearings,  Pages 
68,235,412) 

3.  Correctional  officers  were  assaulted  by 
Inmates  on  all  too  frequent  occasions,  and 
It  appeared  that  the  proper  discipline  of 
prisoners  might  have  prevented  most  of  the 
Incidents  complained  of,  (See  Transcript  of 
Hearings,  Pages  34.  35,  39.  53.  54,  55,  163. 
164,  187,  208,  261,  273,  274,  275,  276,  381,  382 
390.  419.  421,  422.  423.  424.  425.  439,  440  473 
474,  480,  481.  482,  536.  537,  538.  539) 

4.  When  correctional  officers  strictly  en- 
forced regulations,  they  were  transferred  to 
other   duties.    (See    Transcript   of   Hearings. 
Pages  282.  412.  413.  526.  530,  531.  532.  533.  534 
535,  536,  537,  538,  539.  540) 

5.  The  prisoners  were  allowed  to  organize 
an  "Inmate  Advisory  CouncU."  This  group 
gave  advice  and  made  demands,  which  were 
granted,  as  to  the  operation  of  their  facility. 
(See  Transcript  of  Hearings,  Pages  33,  50 
281,  282,  283.  284.  352,  412,  414) 

6.  Escapes  from  the  Ave  Institutions  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections are  all  too  frequent.  It  appeared  that 
these  Incidents  occurred  from  lack  of  proper 
security  at  the  various  Institutions  and.  the 
permissive  policy  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections" staff.   (See  Transcript  of  Hearings, 
Pages  37.  38,  39,  40.  56,  57,  58.  83.  84,  85.  86 
96,  98,  99,  100,  109,  110,  ill,  112,  113,  114    120 
129,  130.  131,  132.  133,  134,  135,  136,  137,  141 
142.  147.  154,  160,  161,  166.  169,  170,  176    177 
178.  179,  181,  182,  183,  185.  186.  188.  190.  218 
237,  238,  239,  240,  271,  272,  299,  300,  301,  302. 
303.  304.  305.  306,  307,  308,  309,  310,  311    312 
313,  314,  335,  342.  349.  372,  387,  388,  390,  391, 
392,  393.  406.  431.  432,  433,  476,  477,  478   496 
497,  500,  501,  543,  544) 

7.  The  use  of  narcotics  by  Inmates  Is  wide- 
spread, and  there  appears  very  little  effort  by 
the  administration  to  control  it.  (See  Tran- 
script of  Hearings.  Pages  32,  35,  62,  63.  64. 
95.  96,  97,  100,  101,  121,  122.  138,  139,  140. 
141,  142.  147,  148,  156,  157,  158,  159,  166,  168, 
169.  173.  175,  176.  177.  178,  180,  182.  183,  198, 
200,  201,  259,  337,  338,  397.  400,  423,  424.  492. 
495.  498,  499,  543.  544.  545.  547,  548,  549,  550 
552,  553,  554,  555,  556) 

8.  The  Inmates  at  the  Reformatory  (Lor- 
ton Correctional  Complex),  Minimum  Secu- 
rity Facility  and  Youth  Center  at  Lorton, 
Virginia,  plus  the  Women"s  Detention  Cen- 


'  Hearings,  Special  Select  Committee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
Department  of  Corrections,  and  H.R.  11956  to 
transfer  certain  District  of  Columbia  Institu- 
tions In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  to  the 
Attorrsy  General.  91st  Cong..  1st  sess. 


ter.  Washington,  DC.  manufactured  "moon- 
shine alchol"  In  copious  quantities.  This  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  United 
States  has  been  a  long  and  continuous  one 
through  the  years.  Recently  one  officer  who 
was  very  thorough  in  locating  and  destroy- 
ing such  alcohol  was  transferred  to  other 
duties  and  told  'he  was  making  waves  and 
the  prisoners  did  not  like  It."  (See  Transcript 
of  Hearings,  Pages  35.  36.  37.  38.  39.  150  151 
171,  172.  173.  174,  208,  258,  259.  337,  382.  383' 
384,  391,  392,  393,  395,  396,  397.  400,  404.  428 
429,  430,  431,  492) 

9.  Some  of  the  prisoners  who  were  selected 
to  operate  canteens  within  the  prisons,  upon 
Inventory  were  found  to  have  shortages 
through  misappropriation  of  funds  or  Inven- 
tory. In  one,  of  several  recent  Instances,  an 
inmate  named  GOSKINS.  89798,  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1969  was  found  short  $1211.97.  He 
was  allowed  to  be  released  on  parole  the  fol- 
lowing day.  with  only  limited  efforts  under- 
taken for  repayment.  (See  Transcript  of 
Hearings,  pages  440,  441,  442.  443  444  445 
446,  519,  520,  521.  522,  523.  524,  525.  526)       ' 

10.  The  practice  of  homosexualltv  and  les- 
bianism is  widespread  and  uncontrolled,  and 
no  effort  Is  made  to  segregate  these  deviates 
from  other  prisoners.  (See  Transcript  of 
Hearings,  Pages  102.  103.  104.  105.  106  107 
123.  349,  398,  399,  400.  483,  490) 

11.  Rapes  of  prisoners  by  other  prisoners 
are  commonplace.  (See  Transcript  of  Hear- 
ings, Pages  53,  54,  55,  86,  87,  90,  91  94  95 
394,  421) 

12.  No  control  or  Inventory  Is  maintained 
by  the  supervisory  personnel  of  eating  uten- 
sils used  within  the  institutions.  Hundreds 
perhaps  thousands,  of  these  utensUs  have 
been  manufactured  into  deadly  weapons 
some  of  which  are  now  In  the  possession  of 
the  Special  Select  Subcommittee.  The  pris- 
oners have  been  known  to  use  these  weapons 
not  only  on  one  another  but  on  the  officers 
Even  after  this  was  brought  to  the  surprised 
attention  of  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Corrections  and  his  staff,  no  efforts  were 
made  to  correct  this  deadly  situation.  (See 
Transcript  of  Hearings,  Pages  296,  297  310 
311,  312.  384.  385,  386.  404,  405,  419.  436,' 437)' 

13.  "The  prisoners  do  not  perform  even 
menial  tasks  and  threaten  to  riot  if  an  effort 
Is  made  to  force  them  to  work.  (See  Tran- 
script  of  Hearings.  Pages  43.  287.  288  289 
290,  291,  372)  ' 

14.  The  five  Institutions  are  filthy  and  UI 
kept.  This  situation  could  easilv  be  corrected 
with  prisoner  participation  in  cleanliness 
with  soap,  mops  and  palls,  plus  paint.  (See 
Transcript  of  Hearings,  Pages  43  123  124 
125.  126,  143,  145.  146.  287.  288.  289.  290  291 ' 
406.485).  '         ' 

15.  The  various  Institutions  maintain 
schools  for  prisoners.  Thev  are  poorly  at- 
tended, maintained  and  taught.  Some  of 
the  vocational  equipment  Is  out-of-date  and 
not  only  outdated,  but  limited  to  the  very 
basic  fundamentals  of  teaching.  (See  Tran- 
script of  Hearings,  Pages  203,  211,  212  433 
434,  435,  488)  ' 

16.  The  hiring  practices  are  beyond  belief. 
There  are  no  minimum  educational  require- 
ments, a  starting  age  of  18  years,  and  no 
character  or  security  Investigations  of  these 
correctional  officer  personnel  are  made.  (See 
Transcript  of  Hearings,  Pages  108,  109  114 
115,  116,  117,  118,  126.  127.  128,  148.  149  170 
171,  197,  204,  205,  206.  207.  224,  225  226*  227 
230.  231.  245.  246,  247,  281,  283,  284,  318'  32?! 
328.  333.  334,  335,  402.  415,  416.  417.  418  420, 
421,  424,  425.  426.  460.  461.  462,  463,  476  493'. 
527) 

17.  Promotions  of  paid  personnel  are  made 
without  any  written  criteria,  and  on  the 
apparent  personal  whims  of  the  personnel - 
officer  and  the  candidates'  immediate  8up»er- 
vlsor.  The  escalation  and  deescalatlon  of  the 
candidates'  grade  eligibility,  on  the  Civil 
Service  registers  are  manipulated  at  will. 
(See  Transcript  of  Hearings.  Pages  236.  237, 
241,  242,  248,  244,  247,  248,  249.  250    251,  252, 
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333,  334.  349.  350.  351.  403.  404,  407,  408,  409. 
410.  411.  413.  414,  415) 

18.  The  rifling,  removal,  and  destruction 
of  per.sonal  and  other  official  tiles  appears 
to  have  been  doi-.e  at  will  by  both  author- 
IzeJ  and  in.auiiiori,;ea  personnel.  iSee 
Trau^icnpt  uf  Hearhit;s.  Pages  234.  237,  244. 
245.  353,  354) 

19.  A  large  segment  of  the  paid  pr.T.-,onnel 
have  never  been  fingerpriiitcd.  and  iv.any  of 
those  who  were  did  not  have  FBI  repo.'-t.s  on 
their  prints.  It  appears  that  none  cf  the 
higlier  echelon  of  administrative  employees, 
and  vi-ry  lew.  i:  a^.y.  of  the  department  staff 
have  been  tingerprinted.  Many  of  those  who 
have  been  flngerpriuted  possess  criminal 
records  and  arc  allowed  continued  employ- 
ment bv  the  Departnaetat.  (See  Transcript  of 
HearUi;;s.  Pages  277.  278.  279.  280.  281.  376. 
457.  458    459.  460.  4f;3.  512.  513) 

20  Thrre  appear  .  to  be  no  criteria  for  plac- 
ing i:. mites  in  "half-way  houses".  They  at- 
tempted I  >  r,.se  seieot  or  restricted  areas  in 
the  District,  wheic  mnrmerable  prisoner.s 
would  be  allowe:!  lo  r^am  at  will  and  terror- 
i/.e  the  nelghbori^ooa.  Not  only  was  the  at- 
tempt made,  but  thr  eJcrt  is  still  being  pur- 
sued. (See  Transcript  uf  Hearings.  Paijes  175. 
357.  Aha  359,  3«0.  3G2.  3f-'3.  3i4.  365.  30"=:.  367, 
3';8.  369) 

21.  Outdated  r-jul  outmoded  bookV:ecping 
meihcds  over  vari  iij  funds  kept  within  the 
Departme  It  are  rnai.italnt'd  with  "sfU-a'-id- 
iti".  Such  ■self-audits'  ,\e:e  ct;ere-J  ta  the 
special  Select  Subccminitree  as  proof  uf  b\l- 
a.xes.  I  See  Irunscriut  of  Ke;irKiyS.  Papci  235, 
293,  294,  295.  290.  441  442.  4-13.  444.  443,  446, 
Sl,"^.  51»;,  517    518    519.  520.  =28.  .520) 

22.  There  appears  to  be  no  spe.alc  criteria 
for  the  placing  of  prisoners  into  ■woi'i;  re- 
lea^e  progianis".  The  escape;  of  tl'.e.si-  pris- 
oi'.ers  were  extremely  high,  even  by  the  De- 
partment of  C'jrrectior.s'  statistics.  iSee 
TrarsTipt  of  Hcirinc>.  Pa._e-  37.  38.  08,  99, 
100,  173,  175.  178.  370.  371,  474,  475) 

23.  "Mocnll'^hting"  (the  holding  of  other 
jobs),  or  performing  services  for  hire,  is 
prevalent  amo::g  i  lurL'e  number  of  employ- 
ees. This  extra-income  producir.g  worV;  was 
opc;.lv  condo:ied.  permitted  or  'winked-at" 
bv  the  Director's  otTice  (See  Transcript  of 
Heannt-s.  Pager,  20.  68.  340.  341,  343.  440) 

■_;4.  Nunierour,  personnel  are  hired  under 
"ci'ittract"  (Without  character  investigation 
or  being  fingerprinted)  which  avoided  Civil 
Service  protedures  and  also  used  funds  set 
aside  for  other  activities  or  for  the  hiring  of 
additional  -luard ;.  (See  Transcript  of  Hear- 
ings   Page.-,  41.  42.  339.  340.  379.  380) 

25.  The  Correctional  Advisory  Council, 
■Washington.  DC.  advised  the  Director  on 
policies  he  sh'Uld  follow,  and  he  admitted 
giving  their  .-"iviie  clo.sc  attention.  (.See 
Transcript   of   Heurings,   Page   51) 

26  Tlie  m  rale  of  the  paid  personnel.  e.spe- 
cially  the  guards,  or  Correctional  Offirtrs  i.s 
at  an  all-time  low.  (See  Transcript  of  Hear- 
ints.  Pages  33.  51.  87.  88.  118.  119,  120,  132.  133. 
\?A.  135.  136.  l;<7.  1C6.  23G.  237,  24J.  2(30,  282. 
283.  284.  315.  316.  317.  318.  353,  402,  404,  418. 
42i.  425.  426.  497.  526.  527,  533) 

27.  Full  inspections  or  "shakedowns"  of 
the  i:istituti(>ns  ore  seldom.  According  to 
Directive  DO  5"-00.4.\.  they  .ire  ordered  to  he 
done  twice  a  monih.  This  permit.s  contra- 
band of  all  types  to  flow  freely  i-i  and  ab:.au 
the  various  prisons.  (See  Transcript  of  Hear- 
Incrs,  Pages  Ct.  101.  102.  165.  210.  259.  260. 
401.  102.  40  M 

28  The  trainiuE;  of  correctional  officers  in 
partlcxr.ar.  and  personnel  In  general  Is  from 
no  trai'ii'.g  at  all.  to  extremely  limited 
courses.  (See  Transcript  of  Hearings.  Pages 
131.   132.  319) 

29.  No  continuing  examinations,  records  or 
controls  are  kept  on  prisoners  with  conta- 
etous  di^ea'^'s.  (See  Transcript  of  Hearings, 
Pa'  PS  1-5,  149,  201) 

30.  Visitors  are  allowed  physical  contact 
with  prisoners,  at  which  time  contriband 
has    been    apprehended    being    passed    bc- 


tweeii  them.  Any  sum  of  money  may  be  de- 
posited to  any  prisoner's  account  by  any 
oite.  ostensibly  to  pay  for  contraband.  (See 
Transcript  of  Hearings,  Pages  155,  156,  198. 
199,  20o!  291,  292.  293.  420,  427,  482,  499, 
500.  511) 

31.  First  cifender  prisoners  are  commingled 
with  hardened  or  recidivist  criminals,  there 
bcr.ig  no  segregation  facilities  available.  (Sec 
Transcript  of  Hearings,  Pages  157,  179,  180. 
181.  285.  286) 

32.  The  administrators  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions un  'er  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions are  unbelievably  inept  and  without 
proper  experience  or  training.  (See  Tran- 
script of  Hearings.  Pages  195,  196.  226.  335. 
333,  347,  348.  352.  3.5-1,  355,  372.  425.  447,  448. 
449.  450,  451,  452.  482.  489,  490,  491,  492,  494) 

33.  The  inmate  population  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  w.s  found  to  be  below 
capacity.  (See  Transcript  of  Hearings,  Pages 
228,   229,   230,   268.   269.   270.  460) 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presiderxt. 
these  findings  coincide  very  much  witii 
the  nndings  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
■Virginia,  but  on  page  30  of  that  same 
report,  there  is  a  CDncluding  paia^raph 
whicli  reads: 

There  further  appears  a  quite  lu^lque  bo- 
nus for  llii^  F.-deral  Bureau  <A  Prisons,  in 
that  by  having  jurisdictloa  over  the  Refor- 
uiacory  al  Lortnn,  Virginia,  they  will,  for  th'- 
first  time  have  jurisdicticu  over  par:.lecl 
pritonora.  They  will  ha-\e  a  full  opp,^rtu;.iiy 
to  set  uiJ  t:'.e  DC.  penal  system,  as  a  m,d:! 
for  the  Nation  to  (^bseive.  from  first  admis- 
sion to  an  Instaution,  through  that  of  parole. 

Mr.  President.  ciLizens  who  live  near 
the  prison  complex  have  also  contacted 
the  office  and  shared  their  concern.  The 
situation  has  become  sd  kad.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  attorney  pencral  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  filed  suit  in  the  State 
courts— which  has  since  teen  transierreri 
to  the  Federal  district  court — to  have 
the  pri-on  complex  declared  a  public 
nuisanre. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  in.'iC!  t  in  the  Record  a  cony  of  the 
complaint  filed  in  the  circuit  court  oi 
Fairfax  County  by  Virginia's  attorney 
general. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  com- 
plaint 'ivas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REConD.  as  follows: 

[In    the   Circuit   Court   of   Fairfax   County. 
Va.l 

COVPLAl:^T 

Cjinmonwoaith  of  Virginia,  Plaintiff  v.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  municipal  corporation, 
serve  on:  .Stanley  J.  AndersTn,  District  of 
Columbia  Council.  Washington,  DC;  Ken- 
neth L.  Hardy,  Director.  Department  of 
Correctiom.  'W'ashington.  DC;  and  Del- 
berr,  C.  Jackson.  Superintendent.  Lortoti 
Reformatory,    Lorton.    Va.,    Defendants. 

JURISDICTION 

1 1  ]  The  jurl-41ctlon  of  this  Court  Is  In- 
voked p'lrsuont  to  Title  8,  Chapcer  25.  of 
the  Co'ie  of  Virginia  (1950).  as  ametided. 
S?  8-578.  et  scq. 

PARTIES 

(2)  PlalntllT  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
brings  thlo  acilan  in  her  parens  patriae 
capacity  as  guardian  of  the  health,  safety 
ant'.  we!:?.re  of  her  citizens. 

(3 1  Defendant  District  of  Colum'oia  is  a 
miinicl;jal  corpor.\tion  which  owns  and  op^r- 
a  es  a  penal  facility,  known  as  the  Lorton 
Reiormarory.  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 
Defeud.int  Kenneth  Hardy  is  the  D  rector  cf 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Cor- 
rection-, w'.iich  1,-  charged  by  statute  with  the 
admlnistrr.tion  of  the  Lorton  Reformator,-. 
De:"end;int,  Delbert  C.  Jackson  is  the  Super- 
Inient'ent  of  the  said  reformatory. 


CAUSE     OF     ACTION 

(4)  "Within  the  calendar  year  1972  and 
prior  to  the  filing  of  this  Complaint,  at  least 
seventy-nine  (79)  inmates,  most  cf  whom 
are  fe!on.i  who  hiive  been  convicted  of  crimes 
of  violence,  have  escaped  from  the  Lorton 
Reformatory,  including  thirty-nine  (39) 
who  have  physically  breached  the  security 
periineter. 

(5)  On  information  and  belief,  these 
escapes  have  been  made  possible  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  security,  stailm.;  and  .'uper- 
vi,ioii  of  the  said  reformatory  Ijy  the  defend- 
anis. 

(oi  The  number  and  freq  icncy  of  the  said 
e.=ic;ioes  and  the  preen.'e  of  'he  escapees 
i'l  Nor, hern  Virginia  and  panloiiiarly  in  Fair- 
f.ix  Co'.inty.  "Virginia,  constitutes  a  cuitinu- 
inj  d.ui'.;er  to  tiie  health,  sate-y  and  wel- 
fare of  the  citlrens  of  the  Ccmmonwealth 
of  Virginia  who  have  been  or  m:,  \  be  In- 
jure!. t.Tken  hcstage.  ro'.3bed  or  bur;;lar!,7ed 
by  these  inmiccs  in  their  desperate  flight, 

(7)  Bused  on  the  foregoing  fact:-,  defend- 
ants are  gv^ilty  of  mauitalniii?  a  public 
nuisau'-e.    to-wii:    the    Lorton    Rei.^rinaiory. 

(8)  If  defendants  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  maint.air.  the  said  nuisance,  the 
healt'a.  safety  and  welf.are  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Commrnwe.ilth  of  Virginia  will  continue 
to  be  endanger'^d  as  described  above. 

(9)  If  defendants  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  mai/itain  the  said  nuLsance.  tlie 
Commo.iweallii  of  Virginia  will  be  unable  to 
attract  industrial  and  i-csideniial  citizens  to 
the  area  surrounding  the  Lorton  Reforma- 
tory, to  the  dcirimcnt  of  her  ecrncmy  and 
development. 

(10)  1'  defetidants  are  permitted  to  con- 
Mnue  to  maintain  the  said  nuisance,  the 
Commonwealth  cf  Virginia  will  b?  required 
to  hire  and  mainta.n  extra  and  special  law 
enforcement  personnel  speciliCaliy  for  the 
protection  of  her  citizens  in  the  Lortcn  area 
and  for  the  apprehetisi.m  of  d'?fendants' 
escapees. 

PRAYER   FOR    RELIEF 

(111  Wherefore.  plaintilT  prays  that  the 
Court  will  t.ike  jurisdiction  over  the  com- 
plaiiit  and  grant  the  following  relief: 

a:  Declare  that  the  defen(aants'  current 
operation  of  the  Lorton  Reformatory  con- 
stitutes a  public  nuisance. 

b:  Enter  an  order  proliibiting  the  defend- 
ants from  contin-aing  to  operate  the  Lorton 
Reformatory  unlesis  m.easures  sati.'factory  to 
the  Court  are  Implemented  forth-.vith  effec- 
tively to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  easy 
escape  from  the  s.id  facility. 

c:  Order  such  other  geiiTal  and  special 
relief  as  shall  seem  appropriate  upon  a  re- 
view cf  the  evidence. 

Common  \.VE.\LTH  of  Vircinh. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virsrinia.  M:-.  Presi- 
dent, the  Bg?v(J  of  Supervisors  of  Fair- 
fax County,  -/.here  the  prison  complex 
is  located,  has  al"^o  ji-^kfd  that  the  prison 
facility  be  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons.  Knowing  the  ff^cling  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  on  this  matter.  I 
have  written  to  the  President  and  the 
i^ttorney  Gene'-al.  urging  that  the  execu- 
tive department  tH>.e  action  to  improve 
conditi'"-ns  at  I^o'-tnn.  Escap^"s  have  be- 
come so  routine  that  I  have  heard  com- 
m'.':'.*"?t'jr  on  ndio  and  televi""ion  iok- 
ing  about  th?ir  frequency.  It  would  he 
c.imicai  that  itimates  could  v.-alk.  in  and 
out  of  an  in'-titution  a-  freely  as  the."  do 
if  it  was  not  sui^h  a  seriou.s  matter. 

I  recall  an  account  in  the  paper  that 
one  of  the  inmates  a'-:kpd  a  correct  innal 
officer  to  ta'-:e  him  to  George  Wa.shinnton 
Univ<?r6ity.  '\  liere  he  wa«  going  to  lecture 
at  the  university.  He  did  go  there,  and 
the  correctional  officer  let  him  out.  and 
he  went  in  the  front  door  while  the  car 
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was  being  parked.  Then  the  correctional 
officer  went  inside  the  hospital  and  asked 
where  the  symposium  was  going  on.  The 
people  at  the  hospital  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  he  asked  where  the  iiimate 
was.  They  did  not  know  anything  about 
him.  either. 

The  a.Tairs  of  the  institutions  have 
been  conducted  so  loosely  and  the  cor- 
rectional heads  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Corrections  have  been 
so  unresponsive  to  tire  people  oi  Virginia 
where  the  complex  is  located  that  I  do 
feel  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  trans- 
fer this  facility  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  feel  that  the  prisoners  them- 
selves will  benefit  from  this. 

You  know,  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  we  like  to 
believe  that  in  this  country  v.  t  live  under 
the  rule  of  law.  but  in  this  prison  com- 
plex it  i  •  tiie  law  of  the  viclator.s  that 
runs  the  institution.  It  is  an  intolerable 
situation,  and  I  urge  tt:at  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

I  reserve  tiie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opi^o.'^ilion  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  with  respect 
to  the  Lorton  Reformatory.  Thi^  is  a 
home  rule  bill.  The  title  on  the  hearings 
report  states:   "Home  Rule,  1973." 

Tlie  Senator  from  Virginia  giveth  and 
tlie  Senator  from  Virginia  taketh  away. 
V\'s  are  giving  home  rule  by  this  bill 
insofar  as  the  District  ot  Cojnmr.:..  op- 
eration of  their  institution  is  concerned, 
insofar  as  their  courts  are  concerned, 
insofar  as  their  power  to  tax,  to  pass 
ordinances,  zoning,  and  all  of  the  nor- 
r.iil,  routine  powers  that  go  with  a  city 
0.'  a  State.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
curious  composite  of  both  city  and  State. 

A;  we  give  with  one  hand,  the  mea.'sure 
Oi  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  take 
a^v.^y  by  saying  that  they  cannot  run 
their  ov.  n  penal  system. 

No  one  likes  penitentiaries.  No  one  likes 
incinerators.  I  take  it  that  the  trood 
peoi-'le  of  Virginia  do  not  want  prisons 
or  incinerators  in  their  backyard.  We 
have  many  who  hold  the  same  feelings 
in  Missouri  with  respect  to  penal  institu- 
tions and  incinerators. 

The  fact  is  that  Lorton  is  where  it 
is.  and  that  any  quasi-state  containing 
T.'iO.ono  people  has  to  have  a  penal  in- 
stitution. There  it  is  in  the  home  State 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  lam  sure 
that  the  immediate  residents  of  that  area 
have  written  him  and  are  concerned,  up- 
.set.  r-nd  dismayed.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment i5  in  response  to  that  concern  and 
dismay. 

It  still  has  to  be  said  that  a  govern- 
mental entity  comprised  of  three-fourths 
of  a  million  people  must  have  a  penal 
institution.  And  if  it  is  to  have  true  home 
rule,  it  must  have  jurisdiction  o'-er  that 
penal  institution,  including  the  manage- 
ment, control,  and  parole  piactices  in 
connec 'ion  therewith. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scorx  > 
for  years  in  the  House  introduced  this 
penal  legislation. 

On  June  14.  1973.  I  asked  the  Attorney 
Gener.'l  for  his  comments  as  to  whether 
this  institution  should  oe  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  since  tha*  is  un- 
der the  Department  of  Justice.  V/e  have 
not  heard  from  him  since  that  time.  I 
must  .'^ay  in  all  candor  that  I  am  not 
anxiously  pursuing  a  response 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  «Mr.  Burdick),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Penitentiaries  of  the 
Judiciarj'  Committee,  is  strongly  opposed 
to  this  legislation  and  believes  that  inso- 
far as  jurisdiction  is  concerned  this  mat- 
ter should  be  heard,  if  not  jointly  b\-  hi-~ 
subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  then  exclusively  by 
his  Subcommittee  on  Pemtentiaiies. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  iurther  word 
to  say.  and  then  I  will  yieici  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

I  emjjhasize  that  in  home -rule  legis- 
lation, which  is  designed  to  give  a  greater 
measure  of  governmental  .Hl:-control  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
il  is  improi^er  to  say  that  we  will  gi\"c 
them  home  rule  on  the  one  hand  arid 
then  with  the  other  hand  \vA\  remote 
their  penal  facilities  from  their  co"n:ol. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Vir.uinia.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  as  the  Senator 
has  mentioned,  the  facility  is  inciden- 
tally and  actually  located  in  Virginia, 
rather  than  in  one  of  the  other  States. 
I  would  be  clad  to  accept  an  amendm9nt 
to  transfer  it  to  anv  one  of  the  otiier 
49  States. 

When  the  Attorney  General  of  Vir- 
ginia wants  to  have  that  institution  de- 
cl..rcd  a  iniblic  nulisance — and  a  suit  has 
bcjn  filed  in  the  Federal  court  for  tlrU 
purpose — that  sliows  ho-,v  strongly  the 
people  of  Virginia  feel  about  the  facility 
being  located  in  their  own  State,  a  fa- 
cility over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr,  President  we  ar? 
having  grave  trouble  tiTing  to  devi.".e  a 
mi-^sion  for  the  Space  Shuttle.  Maybe  a 
better  solution  would  be  to  u.sc  tJie  Shut- 
tle to  put  this  penal  institution  in  an- 
other planet.  That  would  remove  it  even 
further  from  the  mind,  sight,  and  sound 
of  th?  Senator  from  Virginia  and  would 
trouble  him  even  less.  However,  we  are 
not  going  to  move  the  penitentiary  to 
Maine.  California,  or  outer  space.  It  is 
in  Virginia,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
that  is  where  it  will  remain. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  all  seriousness,  all  that  the  people  of 
Virginia  want  is  a  responsible  adminis- 
tration of  the  facility  in  Virginia.  We  do 
not  feel  th.at  we  have  had  that.  The  insti- 
tution should  be  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons. 

All  10  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  represent  Virginia  have 
cosponsored  legislation  identical  to  this 
amendment. 

I  have  here  a  statement  by  the  then 
presid'=';".t  oi  the  American  Feder^Uion  c:' 
Government  Em.ployees.  Mr.  Jolm  Gri- 
ner,  who  has  since  retired.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ment ^^■as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sjatement  or  Jon.v  F.  Gf.in.'cr 
Once  again,  as  I  did  on  December  11.  1969. 
I  ccnie  before  yoti  to  ask  for  justice  and 
equity  for  a  group  of  most  ioyal  and  faithful 
g  \crnme'ii  employees  working  at  tiie  Lorton 
Reformatory  at  Lorton,  Virginia. 

The  immediate  issue  "which  .^ittends  my 
testimony  today  Is  H.R.  4(j'24.  a  Bill  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Attorney  General  jurisdiction  over 
the  District  of  Columbia  penal  facilities  at 
Lorton.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  that 
Bill  U  to  Incorporate  the  Lorton  facilities 
into  thosj  maintained  bv  the  Attornev  Gen- 


eral of  the  United  States  through  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Our  organization  hus  been  especially  priv- 
ileged and  hotiored  to  represent  under  ex- 
clusive recognition  both  the  employees  at 
Lorton  Reformatory  and  those  on  duty  at  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Consequently,  we 
are  aware  of  the  problems  with  which  these 
institutions  muot  contend. 

Candor  and  an  awareness  of  equity  require 
mo  to  state  that  conditions  within  botli  need 
considerable  improvement.  As  to  their  prob- 
lems, I  request  your  permission  to  n:seri  into 
the  Record  of  these  Hearings  on  H.R.  4624 
the  remarks  I  made  on  March  3,  1971,  re- 
gr.rdi;.g  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prlscns  to 
the  Senate  .Subcommittee  on  National  Pen- 
itentiaries. It  appears  as  Annex  I  to  my 
statc;i'cn".. 

I  request  your  permission  to  in-seri  also 
Into  the  Record  the  statement  I  made  on 
December  11.  1969.  before  the  House  District 
of  CoUimbia  Committee  on  cor.ditions  at  Lor- 
ton Re'.crm.itcry.  It  appears  as  Annex  11  to 
my  statement. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  conditions  within  both 
penal  system.?.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
most  unw.sa  f.  r  any  of  us  to  assunie  that 
th'='  t^iere  legal  transfer  of  Lorton  Reicrma- 
tory  to  Federal  jurisdiction  will  autcmatl- 
cally  produce  the  best  possible  rosuli.s.  Such 
a  transfer  might.  I  sincerely  hope,  solve  cr  at 
lea?.t  mitigate,  a  few  of  the  moat  difficult 
immedi.-ite  problems  with  wh.ch  the  authcr- 
ities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been 
contending.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  what 
Imjjact  such  a  transfer  might  have  en  the 
urgent  inip:c\einent  programs  which  the 
Federal  Bureau  oi  Prisons  lt:,eif  has  initiated 
to  overcome  its  own  past  ditficuUies, 

Nor  am  I  sure  what  the  long-ranee  imrsnct 
of  such  a  leg;i!  tr.-,ns:er  might  have  en  the 
genertl  political  and  psychological  climate 
witiiit:  the  ponu'atiou  residing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  As  you  know,  the  government 
of  i,;e  Districi  of  Coic;mbia  is  itself  under- 
going a  transition  toward  greater  s"lf-gcv- 
ernment.  Moreover,  the  populace  has  just 
elected  a  no;i-voting  representative  fur  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  this  House,  who  will 
be  able  to  speak  for  them  directly  on 
Capitol  H'U. 

The  issue  before  ycu  therefore  is  not  a 
shigle  i.ssue  and  in  fact  It  appears  to  be  more 
like  the  knot  which  tics  together  tnd  per- 
hap.s  entangles  many  problems  all  of  which 
have  bee.i  with  us  tmsolved  ai'^d  u:;ra-.eled 
too  long. 

Honesty  and  forth  Tightness  require  me  to 
say  two  things.  First  of  all.  the  authorities 
lit  the  District  of  Columbia  ha\e  made  great 
efforts  to  try  to  improve  tlie  situation  at 
Lorton.  They  have  worked  very  hard  and 
they  should  be  commended.  And  conditions 
have  improved. 

B^;t.  !'  d  I  s;  y  this  with  urder-ta^dr.itr  for 
their  rrci'-'lems.  thev  have  not  ImproNi'rt  as 
ranch  .is  we  hnd  hop-^l.  ConFequentlv.  It 
ir\"«t  ^li  ror.-e'ted  th"!  we  are  still  faced 
with  the  sime  \;-^?\--  que"^ti->  i  tli"it  ex.-=ted 
when  I  nrrec.rod  l-c'ore  the  House  Commi'  r.'e 
rn  D"rember  11  l"Ri.  Doe?  the  Roverncnpnt 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  ha\e  the  Ji- 
ua^icos  a  d  the  l-^.-l  iir.d  po'ltiol  determlua- 
tlo-i  to  tr.an^'orm  Lorton  Reformatorv  I'lto 
:i    mode!    Ins^'tution:' 

Tho=e  v.-ho  sr.y.  "It  dres."  will  obviously 
feel  that  Lnrton  Refonnntorv  need  not  be 
transferred  to  Federal  iuri--dlcr!0"..  Thi"<"?e 
who  SUV.  •'It  dees  :  ot."  feel  th-it  every  d,"iy  of 
delny  m-,"-es  the  solutio^i  of  the  prohlcm 
5o  much  harder. 

As  you  kn"H'.  our  organization  has  rnly 
two  basic  i'af.re'ts  by  rirht  'v\  this  qties- 
tion — Interests  arising  from  our  obliga- 
tloi's  t  ■  the  ciJtplovees  both  of  Lorton  Refor- 
matory 'nd  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

r'vTR    FItST    INlERrST 

Ot  r  first  Interest  is  the  right  to  sate  and 
cquli.ible  wurki.g  conditions  of  the  correc- 
tional <  iVi  -Ts  who  must  n-^k  1*  '  a  d  i:ai'o 
to  mill  .tain  modern.  Ic.^'al  pe-  al  .it  t,tuila:i.i. 
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This  Interest  Involves  our  organization  in 
problems  far  more  complex  than  most  of  us 
realized  before  we  went  through  the  experi- 
ences of  the  last  two  years  both  at  Lor:on 
Reformatory  and  within  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

I  shall  try  to  concentrate  my  next  remarks 
on  the  new' insights,  involved  In  our  first  In- 
terest, which  our  organization  has. acquired 
even  as  we  began  dealing  with,  and  solving, 
some  of  the  old  problems. 

The  first  major  new  Insight  all  of  us  gained 
concerns  the  essential  role  of  the  correctional 
officer. 

The  correctional  officer,  no  matter  what  his 
other  duties.  Is  basically  a  custodian  of 
human  beings.  In  this  case,  he  Is  the  custo- 
dian of  that  category  of  human  beings  who 
have  Incurred  the  adverse  Judgment  of  their 
fellow  citizens  to  confine  them  to  a  pUce 
of  detention  where  their  normal  human 
rights  to  freedom  of  action  are  highly 
restricted. 

The  correctional  officer  not  only  super- 
vises large  numbers  of  human  beings  in  col- 
lective groups,  but  he  must  carry  out  his 
work,  at  best,  among  uncooperative  human 
beings  and,  at  worst,  among  hostile  ones. 

Even  this  Is  not  the  whole  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  main  Issue  is  that  neither  the 
public  nor  Federal  management  has  dealt 
with  the  correctional  officer  in  his  true 
professional  character.  That  professional 
character  Is  Just  now  being  realized,  largely 
because  of  the  role  of  our  own  union  In  In- 
sisting on  good  labor-management  contracts 
which  spell  out  clearly  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties  of  these  correctional  officers. 

The  specific  problems  Involved  in  this 
new  Insight  Into  the  role  of  the  correctional 
officer  are  many.  They  are  elaborated  in  detail 
In  the  statement.  I  made  on  March  3,  1971, 
on  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and.  since 
that  has  been  Inserted  Into  the  Record,  for 
the  sake  of  economy  of  time.  I  shall  omit 
discussing  them  here. 

OUR     SECOND     INTEREST 

Next  to  correctly  Identifying  the  specific  role 
of  the  correctional  officer,  our  second  Interest 
Is  In  representing  them  properly  not  only  In 
their  specific  professional  role  but  also  In 
the  role  they  share  with  all  other  Federal  and 
District  of  Coluumbla  employees  of  "govern- 
ment employee."  They  are  entitled  to  the 
full  measure  of  protections  of  the  statutes 
concerning  "government  employees"  and 
they  are  entitled  to  be  represented  fully  and 
properly  when  they  bargain  collectively. 

And,  I  regret  to  say,  correctional  officers 
at  Lorton  Reformatory  have  not  enjoyed  the 
full  measup~  of  their  rights  either  under  the 
statutes  or  u^-der  collective  bargaining.  But 
I  must  Immediately  add,  they  have  not  en- 
Joyed  these  fully  under  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  either. 

IS    TRANSFER    THE    SOLUTION? 

Taking  into  account  all  the  different  as- 
pects of  the  problem.  It  is  clear  to  us  that 
the  mere  transfer  of  Lorton  Reformatory 
vrill  not  by  Itself  be  sufficient  to  solve  the 
basic  Issues  Involved.  We  concede  that  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  transferring  Lor- 
ton Reformatory.  We  concede  that.  If  one 
leaves  out  of  account*  the  feelings  of  the 
populace  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
might  be  argued  that  It  Is  better  to  transfer 
Lorton  Reformatory  to  the  Attorney  General 
than  leaving  It  where  it  Is.  Of  course,  this 
raises  the  unanswered  question  whether  It 
might  not  be  equally  true.  If  pure  logic  were 
our  rule,  that  one  should  transfer  the  jjenal 
Institutions  of  some  states  to  the  Attorney 
General.  But  I  realize  that  Is  a  matter  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  this  Committee. 

However,  no  matter  what  legal  action  Is 
taken,  our  organization  believes  that  time 
will  show  that  It  U  a  secondary  Issue  beside 
the  more  fundamental  ones.  These  basic 
Issues  are  first  far  better  Insights  Into  what 
"correctional    officers"    are.    And    secondly. 


precisely  becau.se  of  the  nature  of  the  duties 
of  correctional  officers,  it  is  essential  that 
good  and  meaningful  collective  bargaining 
be  instituted  between  prison  management 
and  the  correctional  officers  represented  by 
their  union. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSION 

In  summary.  I  should  like  to  state  that 
our  organization  sees  merit  to  H.R.  4624  to 
overcome  the  pre.-ent  unsolved  problems  at 
Lorton  Reformatory  by  transferring  it  to 
Federal  jurisdiction.  However,  I  wish  to 
stress  that  unless  other,  more  fundamental 
reforms  are  introduced  into  the  Butmu  cf 
Federal  Prison.s,  the  basic  goals  of  H  R.  4624 
w,ll  not  be  attained.  These  goals  require  new 
insights  into  the  role  of  the  "correctional 
officer"  and  a  firm  determination  to  extend 
the  full  prote-tions  of  tlie  statutes  and  of 
collective  bargaining  to  correct  onal  officers. 

In  concluding.  I  wish  to  add  only  that  if 
theie  new  insights  asul  prctections  had  been 
applied  at  Lorton  in  the  pa.st,  there  might 
not  have  been  any  reason  for  introducing 
H.R.  4624  and  Lorton  Reformatory  might 
already  have  become  a  model  penal  institu- 
t  on  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  our 
organization  to  testify  and  I  shall  be  pleased" 
to  try  to  answer  anv  questions  which  might 
have  arisen. " 


Statement  of  John  F.  Griner,  to  the  .Senate 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitenti- 
aries, March  3,  1971 

I  come  before  you,  distinguished  members 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  National 
Penitentiaries  in  a  matter  that  Is  both  ex- 
tremely urgent  and  extremely  complex — the 
role  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  as  a  model  or- 
ganization not  only  for  resolving  the  prob- 
lem of  human  crime  and  rehabilitation,  as 
a  Federal  enterprise,  but  alo  as  a  model  for 
State  and  Local  governments.  The  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees  is  In- 
terested In  both  of  these  issues  becatise  we 
represent  in  exclusive  recognition  units  not 
only  all  correctional  officers  in  all  Federal 
prisons  but  also  those  at  the  Lorton  Refor- 
matory, which  is  the  local  prison  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  express  our  most 
sincere  thanks  to  your  Subcommittee  for 
monitoring  the  progress  made  since  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  of  November  13,  1969,  for 
probing  into  Issues  which  have  arisen  In 
that  Interval,  and  for  holding  these  Hearings. 
Secondly,  I  wish  the  record  to  show  that  I 
have  read  with  deep  interest  the  most  sincere 
and  forthright  statement  made  to  you  by 
Norman  A.  Carlson,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons.  His  testimony  reveals  the 
gravity  and  urgency  with  which  the  Federal 
management  authorities  view  this  problem. 
As  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  we  pledge  Fed- 
eral management  our  best  efforts  to  help 
them  reach  the  goals  our  nation  has  placed 
In  their  hands. 

These  goals  Involve  changes  not  only  In 
the  size,  structure  and  mechanism  of  the 
Federal  penitentiary  system  but  In  funda- 
mental national  and  governmental  attitudes 
toward  the  prison  population  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  society  as  a  whole.  To  achieve 
these  goals,  we  will,  of  course,  have  to  mobi- 
lize more  financial  and  human  resources  to 
Improve  both  staff  training  and  to  remove 
Inadequate  and  overcrowded  facilities. 

But  that  will  not  be  enough.  We  will  have 
to  change  the  attitudes  of  other  government 
officials  also,  particularly  those  dealing  with 
administration  of  Justice  and  law  enforce- 
ment. 

First  of  all.  we  can  no  longer  overlook  the 
fact  that  forty  per  cent  of  those  released 
from  confinement  return  to  prison  at  a  later 
date.  Therefore,  we  must  end  stop-gap  at- 
titudes In  government  to  this  problem  and 
deal   serloualy  with   the   prison   population 


Itself,  differentiating  between  the  specific 
problems  they  present.  We  need  genuine  spec- 
ialists for  the  distinct  categories  of  offenders, 
such  as  Juveniles;  women;  narcotics  and  al- 
coholic addicts;  the  mentally  111  criminals; 
and  hard-core  criminals. 

We  need  urgently  a  major  change  In  the  at- 
titude of  the  other  Bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  Itself  regarding  the 
role  of  the  Federal  penitentiary  system. 
Judges,  prosecutors  and  the  police  depart- 
ments should  understand  the  great  Impact 
their  actions  have  on  the  prison  population 
itself.  To  the  extent  that  the  problems  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  continue  to 
be  neglected  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  especially  the  Federal  District  Attorneys! 
to  that  extent  prison  reform  will  lag. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  Is  to  elimini- 
nate  the  Indifferent  and  even  lenient  attitude 
of  too  many  District  Attorneys  to  crimes  of 
assault  committed  against  correctional  offi- 
cers. Too  often  these  criminals  are  permitted 
to  plead  guilty  to  lesser  crimes  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  sentences  imposed  will  run 
concurrently  with  those  already  being  served. 
In  effect,  this  means  no  sentence  at  all.  The 
impact  on  the  prison  population  Is  contempt 
for  the  Federal  legal  and  correctional  sys- 
tem; the  Impact  on  the  correctional  officers 
is  demoralization. 

NEW  insights  needed 

I  believe  that  we  now  know  the  problem 
is  more  complex  than  most  of  us  realized  be- 
fore we  went  through  the  experiences  of 
the  last  two  years.  I  shall  try  to  concen- 
trate my  next  remarks  on  the  new  Insights 
our  organization  has  acquired  ev6n  as  we  be- 
gan dealing  with,  and  solving,  some  of  the 
old  problems. 

The  first  major  new  insight  all  of  us  gained 
concerns  the  essential  role  of  the  correc- 
tional officer. 

The  ccrrecticnal  officer,  no  matter  what 
his  other  duties,  is  basically  a  custodian  of 
human  beings.  In  this  case,  he  Is  the  cus- 
todian of  that  category  of  human  beings 
who  have  Incurred  the  adverse  Judgment  of 
their  fellow  citizens  to  confine  them  to  a 
place  of  detention  where  their  normal  human 
rights  to  freedom  of  action  are  highly  re- 
stricted. 

The  correctional  officer  not  only  super- 
vises large  numbers  of  human  beings  In  col- 
lective groups,  but  he  must  carry  out  his 
work,  at  best,  among  uncooperative  human 
beings  and,  at  worst,  among  hostile  ones. 

Even  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  main  issue  is  that  neither  the 
public  nor  Federal  management  has  dealt 
with  the  correctional  officer  In  his  true  pro- 
fessional character.  That  professional  char- 
acter is  Just  now  being  realized,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  role  of  our  own  union  in  insist- 
ing on  good  labor-management  contracts 
which  spell  out  clearly  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties  of  these  correctional  officers. 

SPECIFIC   PROBLEMS   OF   FEDERAL    PENITENTIARIES 

A  complicating  additional  factor  is  the 
vast  qualitative  changes  for  the  worse  In  the 
composition  of  the  prison  population.  Some 
of  these  qualitative  changes  can  be  re- 
versed by  appropriation  of  more  funds  for 
facilities,  for  larger  staff,  for  screening  of 
inmates  and  the  other  Items  suggested  In 
the  testimony  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons. 

But  many  of  them  will  need  other  funda- 
mental changes  In  law  and  In  regulations,  not 
Just  regarding  the  Inmates  but  regarding 
the  rights  and  duties  of  correctional  officers. 

What  kinds  of  problems  can  be  solved 
by  appropriations? 

First  of  all.  there  Is  a  great  lack  of  numbers 
of  employees.  Money  would  help  solve  this 
problem. 

Second,  many  posts  are  vinmarmed  at  long 
periods  of  time  when  It  Is  considered  less 
dangerous.  When  the  Inmates  note  this  situ- 
ation,   It   often    results    In    surprise    prison 
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breaks  or  riots.  Money  can  help  solve  that 
problem. 

Third,  there  is  overcrowding  of  facili- 
ties which  means  that  the  selective  super- 
vision of  the  more  incorrigible  groups  is 
rendered  difficult.  Money  can  help  solve 
that  problem. 

Fourth,  many  of  the  penitentiaries  and 
camps  are  outmoded  or  poorly  constructed 
for  proper  detention,  or  their  environment 
has  changed  from  rural  to  semi-urban  so 
that  escapes  can  be  easily  effected.  Money 
can  help  solve  that  problem. 

But  there  are  many  things  that  money 
alone  cannot  change.  Only  Insight  and  un- 
derstanding, with  sufficient  funds  of  course, 
can  solve  these  other  problems.  This  means 
that  the  correctional  officers  should  be  ac- 
cepted in  their  true  role  which  is  that  of 
supervisors  of  human  beings.  They  should 
be  consulted  in  the  development  of  all  pro- 
grams involving  them  directly  with  the  pris- 
oners in  their  charge. 

A  pr:me  goal  of  management  should  be 
to  consult  regularly  with  the  correctional 
officers  to  avoid  situations  where  these  of- 
ficers will  be  physically  assaulted  by  the 
inmates. 

Correctional  officers  should  be  given  timely 
access  to  Information  regarding  changes  in 
the  character  at  the  prison  populations, 
especially  those  resulting  from  mass  trans- 
fers from  one  prison  installation  to  another. 
If  the  transfers  are  for  reasons  of  security, 
the  correctional  officers  should  be  given  prop- 
er advance  briefings  and  asked  how  their 
own  installation  can  best  absorb  the  new 
population. 

When  new  supervisors  are  assigned  to  a 
prison  installation,  the  supervisor  should  be 
given  adequate  orientation  time  for  consul- 
tations with  the  permanent  staff  so  that  he 
does  not  inadvertently  precipitate  a  riot  or 
a  prison  outbreak  by  changes  in  local  prison 
rules  and  regulations. 

Prison  wardens  should  be  cautioned  not 
to  create  situations  of  conflict  by  granting 
inmates  access  to  offices  or  positions  which 
allow  them  to  expose  correctional  personnel 
to  assault  or  abuse  or  detract  from  the  respect 
In  which  they  are  held  by  other  Inmates. 

A  regular,  strictly-enforced  system  should 
be  installed  for  recording  warnings  by  cor- 
rectional officers  to  supervisors  regarding 
"problem  Inmates".  Too  often  we  hear  of 
regrettable  situations  where  the  supervisor 
disregarded  the  warnings  but,  since  they 
were  not  recorded,  he  subsequently  blamed 
the  correctional  officers  for  negligence  of 
duty. 

A  strict  accounting  should  be  kept  of  ef- 
forts by  management  to  force  correctional 
officers  to  perform  extracurricular  "services" 
for  inmates.  While  our  union  Itself  encour- 
ages its  members  to  engage  in  voluntary  hu- 
manitarian undertakings  of  "donated  labor", 
It  is  our  experience  that  these  can  best  be 
carried  out  In  a  context  outside  one's  own 
Job  and  that  employees  should  not  be  asked 
to  donate  time  for  work  for  which  they  would 
be  normally  paid.  Moreover,  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  "donated  time"  Is  ob- 
tained violates  the  clear  provisions  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code  665(b)  v/hlch  pro- 
hibits Federal  officials  from  receiving  or  soli- 
citing a  donation  of  free  time  and  voluntary 
service  from  Federal  employees. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    HAZARDOUS    DUTY    AND    EARLY 
RETIREMENT 

Although  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  are  "eligible"  for  earlier  retirement 
under  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (c) 
of  Section  8336  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
there  Is  a  serious  Inequity  which  exists  in 
the  present  law  regarding  them  and  all  other 
persons  eligible  under  its  provisions. 

For  more  than  six  years  I  have  been  peti- 
tioning the  several  Committees  of  Congress 
to  redress  this  inequity. 
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As  the  law  now  reads,  employees  are  'eli- 
gible" but  cannot  exercise  this  eligibility 
as  a  "right"  to  retire  unless  "the  head  of  the 
agency  recommends  retirement  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  approves  that  recom- 
mendation". 

The  time  has  come  to  redefine  retirement 
at  age  50  after  20  years  of  service  in  hazard- 
ous duties.  We  are  not  content  with  the 
language  in  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual 
which  states  that  the  only  reason  earlier 
hazardous  duty  retirement  Is  available  is 
because,  and  I  am  quoting,  "certain  employ- 
ees .  .  .  are  no  longer  capable  of  carrying 
on  efficiently,  and  their  replacement  by 
younger  men  would  improve  the  service". 

At  another  point,  the  Federal  Personnel 
Manual  states  the  following: 

"A  more  generous  method  of  computing 
the  amount  of  annuity  Is  provided,  not  as  a 
special  reward  for  the  type  of  service  In- 
volved, but  rather  because  a  more  liberal 
formula  Is  usually  necessary  to  make  the 
earlier  retirement  (with  resulting  shorter 
service)    economically  possible." 

The  APGE  repudiates  this  concept.  These 
men  are  not  a  special  category  of  charity 
cases — they  have  served  their  country  well", 
risking  life  and  health  and  limb;  and  they 
should  be  shown  the  very  special  gratitude 
of  their  employer,  the  Federal  government, 
for  exceptional  services  well  rendered. 

We  ask  the  removal  of  all  those  features 
of  present  law  and  regulation  which  require 
both  the  Agency  Head  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  determine  that  in  fact  the 
Individual  is  no  longer  capable  of  carrying 
on  efficiently  and  that  his  replacement  by  a 
younger  man  would  Improve  the  service. 

Specifically,  we  are  requesting  that,  upon 
application  of  the  eligible  employee,  his  re- 
quest for  retirement  must  be  honored  and 
that  the  Agency  Head  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  have  no  other  functions  than 
to  take  note  of  the  application  for  retire- 
ment and  to  determine  whether  the  appli- 
cant Is  eligible  according  to  his  record  and 
length  of  service.  No  determination  should 
be  made  regarding  his  efficiency  or  whether 
any  other  person  could  perform"  the  Job  bet- 
ter, be  that  other  person  younger,  older,  or 
the  same  age. 

We  have  been  recommending  this  change 
In  the  law  not  only  to  eliminate  the  present 
branding  of  the  loyal  employee  as  Inefficient 
but  also  because  the  Congress,  in  other  laws, 
has  already  recognized  the  principle  that  the 
employee  need  only  ask  for  the  retirement 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  In  this  connection. 
I  invite  your  Subcommittee's  attention  espe- 
cially to  existing  law  which  states  that  any 
Federal  employee  55  years  of  age  with  30 
years  of  service  will  obtain  an  annuity  sim- 
ply by  requesting  It.  Following  this  principle, 
any  Federal  employee  50  years  of  age  with 
20  years  In  a  hazardous  occupation  should 
obtain  it  simply  by  asking  for  It.  No  one 
should  be  making  humiliating  Judgments 
about  the  employee's  "efficiency". 

A     MEANINGFUL     MODEL    FOR     STATE     AND    LOCAL 
CORRECTIONAL   INSTITUTIONS 

As  I  Stated  at  the  outest  of  my  testimony, 
our  organization  is  Interested  not  only  in 
the  issue  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  being  a 
model  Federal  organization  but  also  being  a 
meaningful  model  for  state  and  local  cor- 
rectional Institutions.  Our  interest  Is  dfrect 
because  we  represent  In  an  exclusive  unit 
all  correctional  officers  at  Lorton  Reforma- 
tory which  is  the  local  prison  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

On  December  11,  1969,  I  had  the  privilege 
to  testify  on  conditions  at  the  Lorton  Re- 
formatory, Lorton,  Virginia  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  In- 
asmuch as  your  Subcommittee  is  interested 
In  the  relevance  of  the  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  to  state  and  local 
correctional  Institutions,  I  request  your  per- 


mission to  include  In  the  record  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  I  submitted  to  the  House 
Committee.  Those  excerpts  appear  teistually 
as  an  annex  to  my  present  statement  and, 
rather  than  repeat  them  verbally.  I  should 
like  to  propose  that  you  accept  them  In  writ- 
ten form  for  the  record.  I  believe  that  my 
testimony  on  Lorton  Reformatory  Indicates 
that  state  and  local  correctional  systems 
have  the  same  problems,  though  different 
In  contexts,  as  Installations  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  I  should  like  to  reiterate  that 
we  are  most  grateful  that  your  Hearings 
have  been  directed  to  the  comprehensive 
question  of  the  ten-year  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  to  establish  a  model  system. 

We  endorse  fully  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  regard- 
ing the  need  for  more  funds  and  for  new- 
programs.  Our  union  will  cooperate  with 
management  to  achieve  these  fine  goals. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  stressed,  money  alone 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  Further  changes 
in  governmental  attitude,  especially  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  are  necessary.  Dis- 
trict attorneys  and  the  courts  should  deal 
with  crimes  committed  In  prison  as  serious 
matters.  Further,  Federal  management 
should  recognize  the  essential  role  of  the 
correctional  officer  and  extend  to  him  the  full 
measure  of  rights,  as  well  as  duties,  which 
this  role  Imposes  on  him.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  Is  through  a  good  labor-management 
relations  program  based  on  contract. 

I  urgently  recommend  a  cliange  In  sub- 
paragraph (c)  of  Section  8336  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  Bureau  of 
Prisons  personnel  to  retire  at  50  years  of  age 
after  20  years  of  duty  by  right  "and  not  by 
charity. 

And  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Subcommittee  may  wish  to 
review  with  the  Committees  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Information  on  conditions  at 
Lorton  Reformatory,  as  a  basis  of  comparison 
to  test  the  Federal  progr.im  in  the  light  of 
the  needs  of  local  correctional  systems. 

I  thank  the  Subcommittee  members  once 
again  for  the  privilege  of  testifying  and  I 
am  submitting  for  the  record  as  an  annex 
excerpts  of  my  earlier  testimony  on  Lorton 
Reformatory. 

I  shall  be  most  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Subcommittee  may  wish  to 
ask. 

Annex  To  Statement  by  John  F.  Griner  Be- 
fore  THE   Senatf   Subcommittee    On   Na- 
tional Penitentiaries.  March  3.   1971 
.    .    ."My   appearance    before    you.    In    the 
lost  two  years,  have  had  to  de  if  increasingly 
with  matters  which  give  me  and  my  orga- 
nization a  great  deal  of  concern    The  record 
will  show  that  I  have  had  to  appeal  to  you 
and  other  Committees  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide legislation  a<;suring  the  safety  not  only 
to  the  public  as  a  whole  but  also"  providing 
greater  security  and  protection  to  personnel 
of  the  courts  and  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies located  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  .  . 

The  immediate  issue  which  brines  me  be- 
fore you  today,  the  situation  in  the  Lorton 
Reformatory.  Lorton.  Virginia,  conlirms  the 
wLsdom  of  our  previous  testimony  beiore  you. 
Our  organization  considers  It  a  treat  honor 
that  the  employees  of  the  Lorton  Reforma- 
tory elected  it  as  its  exclusive  representative 
to  bargain  with  management.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege, however,  which  involves  duties  as  well 
as  rights.  It  Is  also  our  right  to  speak  for 
them. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  recite  to  you  the 
state  of  affairs  and  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  present  conditions  at  the  Lorton  Reform- 
atory. Least  of  all  is  it  my  function  to  submit 
to  you  Judgments  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
Individuals  and  of  organizations  for  allowing 
these  conditions  to  develop. 
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What  Is  It  that  we  are  asking  oil  behalf  of 
these  employees? 

We  are  asking  only  that  you  assure  due 
process  to  the  employees  of  the  Lorton  Re- 
formatory In  matters  of  their  grievances  and 
appeals  and  that  you  help  provide  them  with 
proper  safety  and  security  during  the  dis- 
charge of  their  otBclal  duties. 

What  we  ask  you  to  give  them  is,  there- 
fore, exactly  the  same  thing  we  have  been 
asking  Congress  to  give  to  every  employee  of 
the  Federal  government  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  are,  hi  effect,  asking  for 
nothing  more  than  we  have  asked  for  every 
government  employee. 

As  to  these  rights  and  duties,  I  should  like 
the  record  to  show  that  our  Local  1550  has 
consistently  sought  to  have  these  unfortu- 
nate conditions  at  Lorton  Reformatory  Im- 
proved first  of  all  by  the  management  of  the 
government  office  directly  Involved.  For  this 
reason,  they  have  regularly  called  them.  In  a 
timely  fashion,  to  the  attention  of  the  prop- 
er authorities  at  Lorton,  Virginia  and  in  the 
Department  of  Corrections  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  should  appreciate  the  record  showing  also 
that,  unfortunately,  on  many  occasions  our 
Local  1550  has  not  been  consulted  on  mat- 
ters of  proper  Interest  to  it  or  apprised  even 
In  time  of  decisions  already  taken  by  the 
management  authorities.  We  would  hope  that 
this  situation  will  not  continue  Into  the  fu- 
ture. 

It  should  be  noted  also  for  the  record  that 
an  exclusive  bargaining  contract  was  signed 
on  October  10,  1969.  which  gave  our  Local 
1550  the  right  to  negotiate  on  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  within  the  Department 
of  Corrections.  The  Commissioner-Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  stated  that  the 
terms  of  the  management-labor  contract  will 
be  ob.served.  It  Is  my  firmest  conviction  that. 
If  that  contract  is  carried  out  In  good  faith 
by  all  parties,  its  provisions  will  eliminate 
almost  all  of  the  problems  that  have  existed 
within  the  Department  of  Corrections,  I 
therefore  most  fervently  hope  that  these  pro- 
visions will  be  observed  scrupulously  In  the 
future. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  monies  have 
been  appropriated  which  will  give  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Corrections  the  full  amount  of 
revenues  requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
If  properly  expended,  these  monies  will  go  a 
long  way  to  resolve  a  great  number  of  the 
problems  confronting  both  management  and 
the  employees. 

Most  of  all,  I  beseech  your  Committee  to 
take  measures  to  improve  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations regarding  the  security  of  correctional 
officers  and  the  protection  of  the  other  staff 
personnel  at  Lorton  Reformatory.  Our  Local 
1550  representatives  have  stated  to  me  that 
during  the  current  year,  for  example,  a  fami- 
ly picnic  was  held  at  which  about  2,800  peo- 
ple visited  the  1,200  inmates  at  Lorton,  all 
at  one  time.  Thus  there  were  approximately 
4,000  persons  gathered  together  In  a  confined 
area,  under  special  circumstances  where  emo- 
tions might  be  easily  aroused.  I  request  your 
Committee  to  ascertain  whether  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  mass  gathering  is  in  the  public 
Interest  or  whether  It  might  not  be  better 
to  have  smaller  groups  of  Inmates  and  family 
and  friends  visit  together. 

I  have  read  reports  In  the  press  of  other 
statements  before  your  Committee  regarding 
the  presence  of  knives  and  other  weapons  as 
well  as  dope  on  the  premises.  It  Is  not  within 
the  scope  of  my  function  as  a  union  repre- 
sentative to  provide  the  proof  of  these  allega- 
tions. However,  it  Is  my  duty  to  the  employees 
of  Lorton  Reformatory  to  request  that  you 
assure  them  that  they  will  not  have  to  work 
In  any  establishment  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  government  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  where  such 
conditions  are  allowed  to  exist.  .  .  ." 


Statement  of  John  F.  Griner,  to  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  on  Con- 
dmons  at  the  lorton  reformatory,  lor- 
TON', Va  .  December  11,  1969 
I  come  before  you,  distinguished  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  ask  for  Justice  and  equity  for 
a  group  of  loyal  and  faithful  employees  of 
the  Lorton  Reformatory  at  Lorton,  Virginia, 
Our  organization,    the   American   Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  is  the  largest 
union   in  the   country  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  government  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Today  we  represent  about  630,000 
employees  In  exclusive  recognition  units  and 
we  have  a  dues-paying  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 320,000. 

In  the  past  you  have  been  gracious  to 
allow  me  to  appear  on  matters  affecting  not 
only  the  pay,  the  rights  and  duties  of  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  but  to 
speak  also  on  such  other  matters,  as  park- 
ing facilities,  which  concern  all  Federal  and 
District  employees  who  work  here. 

As  you  know,  we  are  steadfastly  committed 
to  carrying  on  our  internal  affairs,  as  well 
as  the  affairs  we  have  with  the  public.  In  a 
climate  of  peace  and  good  will.  We  place  our 
deepest  trust  In  the  fullest  participation  of 
our  members  In  truly  democratic  processes, 
most  of  all  in  those  kinds  of  official  and  pri- 
vate conduct  summarized  by  the  words — 
"due  process".  As  you  are  aware,  the  goodly 
part  of  our  unions  activity  is  concerned 
with  securing  grievance  and  appeal  proce- 
dures for  all  employees  of  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  governments  which 
safeguard  fundamental  human  liberties  and 
rights,  especially  those  Included  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "due  process". 

However,  my  appearances  before  you.  In 
the  last  two  years,  have  had  to  deal  increas- 
ingly with  matters  which  give  me  and  ray 
organization  a  great  deal  of  concern.  The 
record  will  show  that  I  have  had  to  appeal 
to  you  and  other  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  legislation  assuring  the 
safety  not  only  to  the  public  as  a  whole  but 
also  providing  greater  security  and  protec- 
tion to  personnel  of  the  courts  and  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  located  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  October,  1968,  I  submitted  to  you  a 
statement  In  support  of  H.R.  14430,  a  Bill  to 
establish  a  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  that  statement,  our 
organization  went  on  record  In  favor  of 
placing  law  enforcement  under  one  head  and 
under  one  system  of  uniform  administra- 
tion. We  stated  that  in  our  opinion  this 
would  improve  the  morale  of  the  personnel 
in  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and  would 
also  tend  to  make  law  enforcement  more 
efficient  and,  I  wish  to  add,  make  it  both 
more  humane  and  more  human. 

The  Immediate  issue  which  brings  me  be- 
fore you  today,  the  situation  in  the  Lorton 
Reformatory,  Lorton,  Virginia,  confirms  the 
wisdom  of  our  previous  testimony  before 
you. 

Our  organization  considers  It  a  great 
honor  that  the  employees  of  the  Lorton  Re- 
formatory elected  it  as  its  exclusive  repre- 
sentative to  bargain  with  management.  It  is 
a  privilege,  however,  which  Involves  duties 
as  well  as  rights.  It  is  our  duty  to  speak  for 
every  employee  at  that  Reformatory, 
whether  he  or  she  Is  a  dues-paying  mem'jer. 
It  Is  also  our  right  to  speak  for  them. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  recite  to  you  the 
state  of  affairs  and  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  present  conditions  at  the  Lorton  Re- 
formatory. Least  of  all  it  Is  my  function  to 
submit  to  you  judgments  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  Individuals  and  of  organizations 
for  allowing  these  conditions  to  develop. 

What  Is  It  that  we  are  asking  on  behalf 
of  these  employees? 

We  are  asking  only  that  you  assure  due 
process  to  the  employees  of  the  Lorton  Re- 


formatory In  matters  of  their  grievances  and 
appeals  and  that  you  help  provide  them  with 
proper  safety  and  security  during  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties. 

What  we  are  asking  you  to  give  them  is, 
therefore,  exactly  the  same  thing  we  have 
been  asking  Congress  to  give  to  every  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  government  and  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  are.  In  effect,  asking 
for  nothing  more  than  we  have  asked  for 
every  government  employee. 

As  to  these  rights  and  duties,  I  should 
like  the  record  to  show  that  our  Local  1550 
has  consistently  sought  to  have  these  un- 
fortunate conditions  at  Loiton  Reformatory 
Improved  first  of  all  by  the  management  of 
the  government  office  directly  involved.  For 
this  reason,  they  have  regularly  called  them. 
In  a  timely  fashion,  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities  at  Lorton,  Virginia  and  In 
the  Department  of  Corrections  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  should  appreciate  the  record  showing 
also  that,  unfortunately,  on  many  occasions 
our  Local  1550  has  not  been  consulted  on 
matters  of  proper  interest  to  It  or  apprised 
even  In  time  of  decision  already  taken  by  the 
management  authorities.  We  would  hope  that 
this  situation  will  not  continue  Into  the 
future. 

It  should  be  noted  also  for  the  record  that 
an  exclusive  bargaining  contract  was  signed 
on  October  10,  1969,  which  gave  our  Local 
1550  the  right  to  negotiate  on  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  within  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  The  Commissioner-Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  stated  that  the 
terms  of  the  management-labor  contract  will 
be  observed.  It  is  my  firmest  conviction  that, 
if  that  contract  is  carried  out  in  good  faith 
by  all  parties.  Its  provisions  will  eliminate 
almost  all  of  the  problems  that  have  existed 
within  the  Department  of  Corrections.  I 
therefore  most  fervently  hope  that  these  pro- 
visions wUl  be  observed  scrupulously  In  the 
future. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  monies  have 
been  appropriated  which  will  give  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Corrections  the  full  amoimt 
of  revenues  requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
If  properly  expended,  these  monies  will  go 
a  long  way  to  resolve  a  great  number  of  the 
problems  confronting  both  management  and 
the  employees. 

Most  of  all,  I  beseech  your  Committee  to 
take  measures  to  Improve  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding  the  security  of  correctional 
officers  and  the  protection  of  the  other  staff 
personnel  at  Lorton  Reformatory.  Our  Local 
1550  representatives  have  stated  to  me  that 
during  the  current  year,  for  example,  a  family 
picnic  was  held  at  which  about  2,800  people 
visited  the  1,200  Inmates  at  Lorton,  all  at  one 
time.  Thus  there  were  approximately  4,000 
persons  gathered  together  In  a  confined  area, 
under  special  circumstances  where  motions 
might  be  easily  aroused.  I  request  your 
Committee  to  ascertain  whether  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  mass  gathering  is  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  or  whether  it  might  not  be  better 
to  have  smaller  groups  of  Inmates  and  family 
and  friends  visit  together. 

I  have  read  reports  In  the  press  of  other 
statements  before  your  Committee  rec:ardjng 
the  presence  of  knives  and  other  weapons  as 
well  as  dope  on  the  premises.  It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  my  function  as  a  union  repre- 
sentative to  provide  the  proof  of  the-e  allega- 
tions. However,  it  is  my  duty  to  the  employees 
of  Lorton  Reformatory  to  request  that  you 
assure  them  that  they  wii:  not  have  to  work 
In  any  establishment  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  ^[overnment  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  wliere  ."^uch 
conditions  are  allowed  to  exist. 

I  ask  your  liidulgence  to  allow  me  to  end 
on  an  optimistic  note. 

I  know  the  members  of  this  Committee 
well,  I  know  the  Members  of  Congress  well.  I 
have  the  fullest  confidence  that  vou  will  find 
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the  means  to  bring  peace,  safety,  security  and 
due  process  to  the  employees  of  Lorton  Re- 
formatory. And  I  request  that  the  record 
show  that  I  pledge  the  entire  energies  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees to  assist  you  In  every  way  you  may 
designate  In  achieving  these  fundamental 
reforms  there. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  again  to  express  to 
this  distinguished  Committee  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation for  your  allowing  me  to  submit 
today  this  testimony  to  you. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

this  is  not  something 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor  or  does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  additional 
time,  I  will  yield  him  some  of  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr,  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  summarize  my  personal 
feelings  and  the  feelings  of  the  correc- 
tional officers  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  operating  the  facility. 
These  correctional  officers  in  the  grade 
of  sergeant  and  below,  and  one  or  two 
higher  grades,  have  come  to  my  office. 
They  have  said  that  the  hierarchy  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections  is  not  letting  them  operate 
the  facility  in  what  they  consider  to  be 
a  proper  way. 

They  say  that  every  time  there  is  a 
dispute  between  the  correctional  officers 
and  the  inmates,  the  heads  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions side  in  with  the  inmates.  That  is 
the  type  of  facility  we  have  located  in 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  these  inmates 
who  come  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
oftimes  knowing  each  other  as  young 
people  and  having  been  part  of  the  same 
street  gangs.  They  go  to  this  institution 
in  Virginia,  and  they  continue  there  some 
of  the  operations  that  they  have  had  in 
the  past  on  the  streets  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

No  effort  is  made  to  rehabiliate  these 
men  or  to  teach  them  to  live  under  a  rule 
of  law. 

The  inmates  learn  while  there  how  to 
00  some  of  these  criminal  acts  or  how 
to  improve  on  their  criminal  activities 
while  they  are  in  that  institution.  This 
is  a  matter  on  which  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia feel  very  strongly. 
I  would  urge  just  as  forcefully  as  it  is 


within  my  command  that  this  action  be 
taken.  It  is  something  on  which  hearings 
have  been  held  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  al- 
though no  hearings  have  been  had  within 
the  Senate  committee.  However,  the 
House  committee  did  hold  hearings  on 
this  matter  and  they  did  recommend 
this.  They  included  it  within  the  legisla- 
tion that  passed  the  House.  This  is  a 
good  bill,  Mr.  President.  It  has  been  at- 
tached as  my  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  that  is  pending  before 
the  Senate,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mar>'land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
compelled  to  oppose  the  amendment.  It 
is  not  a  new  idea.  It  is  something  that 
has  been  debated  in  Congress  a  number 
of  times.  I  think  it  is  bad  in  principle. 
The  statement  that  a  city  or  municipal 
government  should  not  have  control  of 
its  own  penal  facility  is  contraiT  to  the 
established  practice  in  penitentiarj-  man- 
agement and  the  rehabilitation  of  crim- 
inals. 

I  can  understand  the  motives  which 
have  caused  the  distinguished  sponsor 
of  the  bill  to  bring  it  forward,  and  I  am 
not  saying  that  there  are  not  serious 
problems  at  Lorton.  But  it  is  a  problem 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  immediate 
circumstances  that  have  been  described. 
It  is  one  which  would  have  an  impact  on 
the  entire  Federal  prison  system.  The 
committee  has  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  his  views  on  the  subject  as  it  is 
brought  forward  in  S.  375.  We  do  not  yet 
have  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  S.  375. 

There  is  a  question  of  committee  jur- 
isdiction which  has  been  raised  by  the 
committee,  in  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  there  is  primary  jurisdiction  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiaries 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  But 
in  addition  to  these  procedural  concerns, 
I  think  there  is  a  substantial  substan- 
tive question  about  whether  we  ought  to 
divorce  the  city's  Lorton  facility  from 
the  correctional  system. 

I  think  this  whole  question  was  ad- 
dressed very  eloquently  by  my  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  James  Bennett,  the  former  Com- 
missioner of  Federal  Prisons,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  who  has 
devoted  his  lifetime  to  the  operation  and 
improvement  of  the  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem. He  testlfled  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee some  time  ago  that  It  would  be 
absolutely  disastrous  to  divorce  the  cor- 
rectional system  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  the  Lorton  facihty,  but  that 
if  there  was  any  hope  of  improving  both 
the  total  correctional  system  and  the 
Lorton  facility,  it  would  have  to  be 
adopted  as  a  whole  and  not  in  part. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  can 
we  now  set  aside  this  amendment  and 
proceed  to  the  next  one? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor's Inquiry,  I  do  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  post- 
pone the  rollcall  mitil  the  conclusion  of 
the  bill.  The  distinguished  Senator  has 
asked  that  the  votes  be  back  to  back  with 
flnal  pa.'^sage. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  vleld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  just  been  ordered  occur  subsequent- 
ly, and  that  in  the  interim  another 
amendment  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rlissouri?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    267 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  another  amendment.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  267.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia's  amendment 
<  No.  267)  isasfoUows: 

On  page  181,  between  lines  10  and  11  in- 
sert the  following: 

"TITLE  XV— MISCELLANEOUS 

"NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COM. MISSION 

"Sec.  1501.  Notwithstanding  anv  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
providing  for  a  comprehensive  development 
of  the  park  and  playground  svstem  of  the 
National  Capital',  approved  June  6,  1924  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1001),  or  any 
other  law,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  on  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shaU  have  no  Jurisdic- 
tion, power,  or  authority  to  engage  In  or  carry 
out  any  planning,  project,  development,  or 
other  activity  or  function,  outside  the  exte- 
rior boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia  " 

On  page  181,  line  11.  strike  out  "XV"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "XVI". 

On  page  181,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  1501  •• 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1601." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  simply  provides  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  be  identical  to  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  other  words.  It  provides  that 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion shall  have  no  jurisdiction  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  Maryland,  or  in  any  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  but  that  its 
Jurisdiction  shall  be  confined  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  Planning 
Commission  has  attempted  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  Virginia:  With  respect  to 
the  Dulles  Access  Road,  to  the  use  of 
commuter  buses  on  that  road,  and  to  an 
additional  hangar  at  Quantlco.  It  also 
intervened  when  the  Federal  Republic 
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of  Germany  asked  to  build  an  air  cargo 
facility  at  Dulles  Airport.  The  Commis- 
sion said  the  proposed  cargo  facilities 
did  not  fit  in  with  the  overall  plans  for 
Dulles. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  overall 
plans  for  Dulles  should  be  a  matter  to 
be  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  rather  than  by  an  organiza- 
tion whose  primary  concern  is  with  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Commission 
should  not  attempt  to  tell  the  people  in 
Virginia  what  they  should  do. 

The  Commission  has  intervened  in  the 
question  of  bridges  across  the  Potomac 
River.  Even  under  my  amendment,  the 
Commission  could  still  express  its  views 
about  the  bridges.  The  Potomac  is  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  river  along  the  bound- 
aries of  the  District  of  Columbia;  it  is  a 
Maryland  river  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

But  the  Commission  would  not  have 
any  jurisdiction  over  the  access  roads 
leading  to  the  bridges.  For  example,  as  to 
the  proposed  Interstate  266  that  would 
run  as  a  spur  from  Interstate  66  to  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge.  The  Commission 
has  expressed  an  opinion  and  has  at- 
tempted to  control  the  construction  of 
that  highway.  Frankly,  I  feel  that  that  is 
a  matter  for  the  people  of  Virginia  to  de- 
cide. Plans  for  the  construction  of  inter- 
state highways  have  to  be  submitted,  of 
course,  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator. My  objection  to  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  through- 
out the  entire  amendment,  relates  to  its 
activities  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Commission  be  abolished  and  that  its 
functions  be  transferred  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government.  I  would  sup- 
port such  a  proposal.  I  believe  the  Hoiise 
is  considering  something  of  that  nature. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  matter.  Let  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  decide 
problems  and  issues  as  they  relate  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Let  the  people  of 
Virginia  decide  matters  that  relate  to 
Virginia.  I  simply  do  not  like  to  see  an 
agency  purporting  to  regulate  planning 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  attempt- 
ing to  tell  the  people  of  Virginia  how  they 
should  plan  their  facilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  with  respect  to  limiting  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission has  approval  power  over  Federal 
or  District  buildings  only  within  a  small 
portion  of  downtown  Washington.  Its 
control  over  Federal  building  in  most  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  all  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  Is  restricted  to  recom- 
mending and  advising.  That  is  all  they 
can  do.  I  read  from  the  appropriate 
statute : 

Each  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
Agency  prior  to  the  preparation  of  construc- 
tion plans  originated  by  such  agencies  for 


proposed  developments  and  projects  ...  to 
be  paid  for  In  whole  or  part  from  Federal  or 
District  funds,  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
the  Commission  in  the  preparation  by  the 
agency  of  plans  and  programs  in  preliminary 
and  successive  stages  .  .  .  July  19,  1952.  66 
Stat.  787:  DC.  Code  1-1005. 

Buildings  that  contain  Federal  em- 
ployees but  were  not  constructed  and  are 
not  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
like  Crystal  City  in  Virginia  or  Park- 
lawn  in  Mar>iand,  are  not  even  subject 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  NCPC. 

Innumerable  bad  experiences  have 
taught  us  the  value  of  proper  compre- 
hensive planning.  The  NCPC  has  a 
wealth  of  interjuiisdictional  information 
not  available  to  the  localities,  like  the 
hailf-million  dollar  transportation  study 
or  the  master  plan  for  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Effective  comprehensive  planning 
processes  which  are  responsible  to  and 
accommodate  the  interests  of  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  as  well  as  effec- 
tive liaison  with  governments  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  are  essential  for 
the  development  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment at  the  seat  of  government.  With 
due  regard  for  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  adjoining  States  and  local 
governments  and  which  will,  in  accord- 
ance with  present  and  future  needs,  best 
promote  public  health,  safety,  order, 
convenience,  prosperity,  and  the  general 
welfare,  as  well  as  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  the  process  of  development. 

The  Washington  metropolitan  area  is 
dotted  with  products  of  the  fine  work 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, as  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Senator  M.^thias,  will 
attest.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
Senator  Mathias  is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Senate  District  Committee. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  avails  very  little. 
The  authority  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  I  repeat,  under- 
score, and  emphasize,  insofar  as  the 
suburban  areas  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia are  concemed,  is  purely  advisory 
and  consultative.  It  has  no  power  of  dic- 
tation. It  has  the  power  to  advise  and 
consult  since  this  Ls  a  very  much  inter- 
related and  National  Capital  area  that 
affects  the  totality  of  the  area,  including 
the  adjacent  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virsrinia.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mi.';souri,  of 
course  he  is  correct  that  they  have  only 
the  power  to  advise  and  consult,  but  I  am 
told  that  99  percent  of  their  recommen- 
dations are  accepted.  So,  to  me,  that 
means  they  do  have  a  little  bit  of  an 
iron  fist  under  the  velvet  glove  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  talks  about. 

I  am  also  told  that  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  of  the  House,  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  having  two 
additional  members  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  appointed  to  that  commission. 
I  would  submit,  if  this  is  done,  then  we 
will  have  more  control  by  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  over  this  Commis- 
sion. 

To  me.  It  is  a  fine  thing  when  it  re- 
lates to  District  of  Columbia  matters 


only,  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  when  it  relates 
to  areas  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  will  be  interference  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  affairs  of  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
those  of  us  who  were  up  early  this  morn- 
ing saw  the  sun  rise,  we  saw  a  very  un- 
usual, peculiar,  and  somewhat  alarming 
sight.  The  sun  did  not  come  up  bright 
and  shining  as  it  usually  does  over  the 
hills  of  Maryland,  it  came  up  blood  red 
and  smoky.  The  reason  was,  of  course, 
smog. 

I  only  raise  this  point  in  connection 
with  the  amendment,  because  that  smog 
did  not  stop  at  the  District  line.  It  was 
not  confined  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  spread  out  over  Maryland  and,  I 
venture  to  say,  it  got  across  the  river  into 
Virginia. 

Smog  is  not  the  only  kind  of  problem 
that  spreads  out  over  the  metropolitan 
area.  Air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
traffic  congestion,  all  these  are  problems 
that  do  not  stop  at  political  boundaries. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952, 
which  created  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  is  "to  secure  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Capital  and 
its  environs;  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  appropriate  planning  agen- 
cies of  the  environs  in  such  planning, 
and  to  establish  the  agency  and  proce- 
dures requisite  to  the  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  and  District 
of  Columbia  goverrmients  related  to  such 
planning."  The  Congress  accordingly 
found  that  "the  location  of  the  seat  of 
government  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  brought  about  the  development  of  a 
metropolitan  region  extending  well  into 
adjoining  territory  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia; that  effective  comprehensive 
planning  is  necessary  on  a  regional  basis 
and  of  continuing  importance  to  the 
Federal  Establishment;  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  installations 
throughout  the  region  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  influence  in  de- 
termining the  extent  and  character  of 
development;  that  there  is  needed  a  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  National 
Capital  region  to  coordinate  certain  de- 
velopmental activities  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent agencies  of  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict governments  so  that  such  activities 
may  conform  with  general  objectives; 
that  there  is  an  increasing  mutuality  of 
interest  and  responsibility  between  the 
various  levels  of  government  that  calls 
for  coordinate  and  unified  policies  in 
planning  both  Federal  and  local  develop- 
ment in  the  interest  of  order  and  econ- 
omy; that  there  are  developmental  prob- 
lems of  an  interstate  character,  the 
planning  of  which  requires  collaboration 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  interest  of  equity  and 
constructive  action;  and  that  the  instru- 
mentalities and  procedures  provided — 
in  the  act — will  aid  in  providing  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  with  informa- 
tion and  advice  requisite  to  legislation." 
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The  general  objective  of  the  act  is  "to 
enable  appropriate  agencies  to  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment at  the  seat  of  government  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  natiu-e  and 
function  of  the  National  Capital  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  adjoining  States  and 
local  governments  to  exercise  control  ap- 
propriate to  their  functions,  and  in  a 
manner  which  will,  in  accordance  with 
present  and  future  needs,  best  promote 
public  health,  safety,  morals,  order,  con- 
venience, prosperity,  and  the  general 
welfare,  as  well  as  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  the  process  of  development." 

Amendment  No.  267  would  negate  all 
of  the  very  important  objectives  of  the 
Congress  in  enacting  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission.  The  National 
Capital  region  in  which  the  Planning 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  pro- 
posed Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
government  developments  and  projects 
includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties  in 
Maryland;  Arlington,  Fairfax,  Loudoun, 
and  Prince  William  Counties  in  Virginia ; 
and  all  cities  now  or  hereafter  existing  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  within  the  geo- 
graphic area  bounded  by  the  outer 
boundaries  of  the  combined  area  of  these 
counties.  Within  the  Maryland  portion  of 
the  National  Capital  region  there  are 
numerous  Federal  agencies,  including; 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 

National  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ter. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory. 

National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Naval  Bethesda  Hospital. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Bureau  of  Standards. 

Naval  Research  Center  at  Carderock. 

Census  Bureau  and  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice at  Suitland. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  at 
Forest  Glen. 

Patuxent  Wildlife  Refuge. 

National  Aeronautics  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

These  Federal  installations  house  ap- 
proximately 90,000  civilian  and  military 
persormel. 

The  Planning  Commission  coordinates 
the  many  Federal  interests  in  the  region 
with  regional  and  State  authorities  and 
provides  a  single  central  source  for  such 
coordinating  activities. 

To  assure  such  coordination,  the  Com- 
mission, in  agreement  with  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments and  local  authorities  has  estab- 
lished specific  referral  and  review  pro- 
cedures for  Federal  installations  in  the 
region.  All  master  plans  and  projects  pur- 
suant to  those  master  plans  are  referred 
to  the  Council  of  Governments  and  to  the 
planning  authorities  in  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties.  The  comments 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Grovernments  and  the 
local  governments  are  presented  to  the 
Planning  Commission.  In  this  way  the 
local  jurisdictions  are  insured  a  voice  in 
decisionmaking  for  the  development  of 
Federal  facilities  in  the  region.  The  Plan- 
ning Commission  requires  Federal  agen- 
cies to  present  master  plans  for  installa- 
tions in  order  to  insure  orderly  develop- 
ment within  the   installations   as   well 


as  a  means  for  coordinating  the  various 
activities  of  the  Federal  establishments 
with  the  jurisdiction  In  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. For  the  most  part  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral installations  in  Maryland  have  an 
existing  master  plan  apiaroved  by  the 
Planning  Commission  after  consultation 
and  in  agreement  with  the  local  juris- 
dictions. 

There  are  over  60  individual  local  juris- 
dictions in  the  National  Capital  environs 
and  many  individual  Federal  Installa- 
tions. It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that, 
at  the  seat  of  the  National  Government, 
there  would  not  be  a  central  planning 
source  to  work  and  coordinate  wath  local 
jurisdictions  in  guiding  an  orderly  phys- 
ical development  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. 

Because  the  pending  amendment 
would.  I  think,  decrease  the  kind  of  co- 
ordination throughout  the  metropolitan 
area  that  would  give  us  the  opportimlty 
to  deal  with  these  areawide  problems,  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  agree  to  a 
voice  vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  That  will  be 
all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway  > .  All  time  on  this  amendment 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
'  Mr.  Scott  i  . 

The  amendm.ent  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  266,  on  which  all  time  has 
explied. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  the  so-called 
Lorton  pmendment  on  which  all  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  suggest  that  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendment  at  this  time,  a  quorum 
call  be  suggested  with  the  time  not  to  be 
charged  to  either  side.  My  imderstanding 
is  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  may  have 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  cb- 
sence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  not  to 
be  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEKDMENT   NO.    304 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  304. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Scott 
amendment  again  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  be 
permitted  to  call  up  his  amendment,  and 
that  the  debate  proceed  thereon,  with  the 
understanding    that    the   vote   on    the 


amendment  by  Mr.  Cotton  will  follow  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Scott  of 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

On  page  129.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

"(15)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law.  appointments 
to  the  position  of  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
shall  be  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, I  had  the  amendment  in  two 
forms,  and  by  mistake,  the  one  I  pre- 
sented, which  was  printed,  was  the  wrong 
amendment.  The  amendment  I  wish  to 
present  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  129,  between  hnes  7  and  8.  iiisert 
the  following: 

"(15)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro.lsion 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law.  appointments  to 
the  position  of  Chief  of  Police  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police  Force  shall 
be  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate." 

By  mistake,  the  version  that  said  "by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate"  was  not  handed  in  at  the  desk.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  substitute  the 
amendment  in  this  form  for  the  one 
which  was  just  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  not  to  throw 
any  roadblock  in  the  way  of  the  passage 
of  this  bin.  It  Is  a  source  of  pride  to  this 
Senator  that  in  his  19  years  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  his  8  years  in  the  House,  he  has 
voted  for  everj'  home  rule  bill  that  has 
been  presented  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. At  times,  he  has  voted  for  arpend- 
ments,  but  he  has  voted  for  evers'  home 
rule  bin. 

It  is  the  studied  opinion  of  this  Sena- 
tor that  when  we  have  States  in  the 
Union,  which  have  statehood,  with 
sometimes  less  than  200.000  or  300.000 
population,  we  have  no  right  to  withhold 
from  about  a  million  people — those  who 
reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia — the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  a  proper  form  of 
home  rule. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  bill,  regardless  of 
whether  this  amendment  should  or 
should  not  be  adopted.  I  make  this  state- 
ment so  that  there  will  be  no  Idea  that 
this  Is  Intended  as  a  roadblock  In  the 
way  of  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  wOl  take  only  5  min- 
utes to  present  the  reasons  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Does  he  wish  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  a  Federal  city — the 
city  of  Washington  is  a  Federal  city — 
which  was  set  aside,  of  course,  primarily 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  Executive,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Congress.  It  has  made  good  prog- 
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ress.  Law  enforcement  in  the  District 
has  made  good  progress  in  recent  years. 
But  the  members  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  including  members  of 
the  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  including  the  Congress  and 
the  families  of  Congress,  are  obliged  to 
live  here,  or  at  least  spend  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  time  witliin  the  confines  of 
this  city. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  Senator  that 
as  we  rao\e  into  the  area  of  home  rule 
in  the  District,  in  the  interest  of  the 
safety  of  Congress  and  of  all  members 
of  all  branches  of  government,  we  should 
for  the  time  being,  retain  some  control 
of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  this 
city — namely,  the  police. 

This  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  an  amend- 
ment that  is  hostile  to  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  If  there  is  one 
tiling  that  this  Senator  and  I  think  all 
Members  of  Congress  have  viewed  with 
regret  and  with  sorrow  during  the  past 
few  years,  particularly  during  the  dem- 
onstrations we  had  over  Vietnam  and 
other  kinds  of  unrest,  it  has  been  to  have 
Federal  troops  or  the  National  Guard 
called  out  and  to  appear  on  the  streets, 
or  to  surround  the  Capitol  or  any  other 
department  of  government  in  this 
District. 

It  does  not  improve  the  prestige  of  this 
nation  with  other  nations  to  have  Fed- 
eral troops  or  National  Guardsmen  pa- 
trollinsr  and  protecting  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  I  feel  it  is  iiighly  es- 
sential that  insofar  as  it  is  possible  all 
law  enforcement  within  the  city  of 
Washington  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  of  VVashinston  and  that  only 
under  the  most  drastic  and  desperate 
circumstances,  as  a  matter  of  national 
pride  and  nvitional  self-respect,  should  we 
ever  have  to  see  the  streets  of  this  city 
patrolled  by  Federal  troops.  In  addition, 
of  course,  to  our  responsibility  to  protect 
tlae  Congress,  the  courts,  the  White 
House,  and  the  departments,  we  also 
have  tiie  added  responsibihty  of  pro- 
tecting embassies  of  foreign  countries 
located  in  the  city. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  or  restore  our 
reputation  abroad  for  being  a  law  abid- 
ing,' nation,  the  most  necessary  thing  is 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  the  best  pos- 
sible police  force  in  the  District  of  Co- 
I'lmbia.  the  city  of  Wa.shinston.  that 
can  be  obtained  and  that  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  ar.d  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  intro- 
duce this  amendment  which  would  sim- 
ply provide  th^t  the  one  office  of  Chief  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  in 
this  city  should  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  whoever  he 
may  be,  and  should  be  ratified  by  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is  not  in  any  way  a  reproach  upon 
the  contemplated  city  government  that 
is  contained  in  this  measure.  I  believe 
city  government  would  be  responsible.  I 
believe  that  any  President  would  take 
into  full  consideration  the  desires  and 
wishes  of  the  city  government  before 
submitting,   selecting,   or  appointing   a 


Chief  of  Police,  but  I  do  believe  this  is  a 
safeguard  for  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  Federal  City,  and 
the  protection  of  foreign  embassies.  We 
recently  had  an  example  of  an  a.^^sassina- 
tion.  It  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Congress.  We  had  a  Member  of  this  body 
shot  almost  to  death.  We  have  had  nu- 
merous employees  of  departments  of 
Government  rnd  Congress  assaulted.  We 
have  to  confess  with  sorrow  and  shame 
that  the  streets  of  this  city  are  not  safe, 
despite  all  the  honest  efforts  being  made, 
and  this  is  a  national  humiliation. 

For  that  reason  I  felt  compelled  to 
submit  this  simple  amendment  that  pro- 
vides that  in  ju>t  one  office,  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  this  city,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  holds  the 
power  to  make  the  nomination  and  make 
the  appointment,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment should  receive  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  -associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. 

A  question  arises  in  my  mind  and  I 
do  not  profess  to  know  the  answer. 
Would  the  Federal  interest  be  protected 
by  a  Chief  of  Police  apnointed  by  an 
elected  Mnyor  and  an  elected  Council, 
because,  again,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
this  is  a  Federal  city,  and  the  dual  nature 
of  our  city.  Just  having  recently  recited 
what  is  to  me  an  intolerable  condition 
at  the  Lorton  penal  institution,  I  wonder 
if  something  akin  to  that  might  occur  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nev.-  Hamp- 
.shire. 

Mr  E\GLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opiwsi'ion  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  repeat 
again,  because  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  nnt  here  earlier  today 
when  v.e  deb-- ted  .'^ome  of  the  other 
amendments,  that  this  is  a  home  rule 
bill.  It  is  a  bi"l  which  by  its  basic  param- 
eters pives  the  risht  and  authority  to 
conduct  all  gcvemmental  affairs  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  will  elect  their  own  mayor  and  city 
council,  and  in.sofar  as  compatible  with 
th^  Federal  Con.'^titution.  conduct  their 
own  government  affairs.  These  750.000 
residents  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  do 
not  have,  .it  riie  pre.sent  time,  any  mean- 
ingful vcice  in  their  own  destiny. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  when  we 
pass  the  home  rule  bill,  which  gives  the 
Ma.vor  the  power  to  appoint  .iudges,  the 
power  to  appoint  his  cabinet,  the  power 
to  do  this  and  that,  and  the  Council  the 
po-..er  to  levy  taxes  and  so  forth,  and  all 
the  powers  in  the  bill,  we  would  start 
dwindling  away  from  that  authority.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Senntor  from  Virginia, 
they  cannot  run  their  own  penitentiai-y, 
and  now,  according  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  thev  cannot  appoint 
their  own  chief  of  police. 

What  the  Senator  u  saying  by  his 
pmendment  is  that  the  Mayor,  whoever 
he  may  be.  the  individual  we  now  know- 


in  office,  or  some  other  individual  who 
might  be  Mayor,  is  incompetent  to  ap- 
point a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  as 
the  chief  of  police  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  implies  that  the  sole  wisdom 
so  far  as  appointing  power  reposes  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  willing  to  make  that  assump- 
tion. I  am  not  willing  to  make  the  as- 
sumption thao  the  Mayor  to  whom  we 
give  authority  to  do  all  these  other  things 
in  this  home  rule  bill  would  be  so  incom- 
petent, stupid,  or  corrupt,  as  to  appoint 
a  sinister  or  inept  pohce  chief. 

The  chief  of  the  police  department 
exercises  a  purely  local  function.  There 
are  other  Federal  agencies  in  this  town 
to  protect  the  Federal  function.  We  have 
the  excellent  Capitol  Police  force  to  pro- 
tect the  Capitol,  we  have  the  White  House 
Police  force  to  protect  the  White  House 
and  the  Embassies,  and  it  has  been  added 
to  in  recent  years.  There  are  various 
other  Federal  police  forces  protecting 
Federal  office  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  point  I  am  makmg  is  that  there 
is  an  adequate  police  force  and  that  the 
local  police  force,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  purely  local  matters,  ought  to  be 
vei-y  much,  in  my  judgment,  a  part  of 
the  home  rule  concept.  It  should  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  elected  city  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

So  while  I  appreciate  the  support  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
consistently  given  during  his  many  ex- 
cellent years  both  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  to  various 
home  rule  bills  that  have  traveled  their 
course  during  those  years,  I  must  respect- 
fully disagree  with  him  on  his  amend- 
ment today,  because  I  think  it  is  a  back- 
ward step  insofar  as  home  rule  is 
concerned.  As  I  said  before,  the  Senate 
giveth,  and  now  the  Senator  wants  to 
take  it  away. 

I  think  this  bill  should  be  what  it  was 
when  it  passed  last  year — a  bill  that  gives 
home  rule,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  is 
something  that  should  not  be  done  on  a 
piecemeal  basis,  and  we  should  not 
whittle  away  at  it  even  before  the  bill 
becomes  law. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  only  statement 
made  by  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  I  take  exception  to  is  his 
assertion  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  believe  that  a  mayor 
would  intentionally  appoint  any  unfit  or 
sinister  person.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  happens 
to  be  an  admirer  of  the  present  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  I  have  complete 
trust  in  his  judgment  and  complete  con- 
fidence in  his  completely  impartial  and 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty.  How- 
ever, when  we  create  a  city  government, 
it  is  not  all  lodged  in  the  mayor,  and  if  I 
read  this  bill  correctly,  it  is  not  all  lodged 
in  the  Mayor  now. 

So  I  would  like  to  say  first  that  it  is 
highly  conceivable  that  we  would  get  into 
a  deadlock  over  the  identity  of  the  Chief 
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of  Police,  just  as  there  has  been  a  long 
delay  and  deadlock  over  the  identity  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  choice  has  been 
narrowed  down:  I  do  not  know  how  far  it 
has  been  narrowed  down. 

Second,  it  is  a  Federal  city,  and  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  a 
part,  and  that  part  would  be  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate :  and  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  President — they  are  not 
here  today,  but  there  are  plenty  of  presi- 
dents around  the  Senate — who  would  not 
most  certainly  consult  with  and  give  due 
heed  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
mayor  and /or  of  the  city  government  in 
the  selection  of  a  chief  of  police. 

Therefore,  to  that  extent  only,  I  must 
take  exception  to  the  remarks  of  my 
friend.  I  think  as  the  years  go  on  in  the 
city  government  and  the  more  home  rule 
it  has  and  the  more  it  exercises  responsi- 
bility, the  better  it  will  be:  this  need  not 
be  a  permanent  part  of  the  law. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  the  thoughtful 
and  well-considered  way  in  which  he  has 
brought  this  amendment  to  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  has  t>een  a  very  useful  thing 
that  he  has  brought  it  to  the  Senate,  be- 
cause it  puts  into  focus  the  very  part  of 
the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  seat  of  that  govern- 
ment in  the  National  Capital,  and  it 
brings  into  historical  focus  one  of  the 
very  reasons  for  which  the  Federal  dis- 
trict, the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
established. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  his  amend- 
ment should  be  supported  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  the  verj'  fine 
Capitol  Police  force,  the  White  House 
force,  the  Executive  Protective  Service, 
which  protects  the  various  embassies,  the 
National  Park  Police,  the  largest  mar- 
shal's office  in  the  cotmtry,  the  GSA  pro- 
tective force,  the  Marine  Barracks,  the 
Navy  Yard,  Fort  Belvoir,  all  of  which 
are  under  the  direct  command  of  the 
President. 

Beyond  that.  I  would  feel  it  would  be 
unwise  to  add  this  amendment  to  the  bill 
because  of  the  structm^e  of  the  bill  it- 
self, and  I  would  simply  offer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  a  few  words 
from  the  committee  report,  and  I  am 
quoting  from  page  4 : 

The  delee-ation  of  permissible  home  rule 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  is  given  with 
the  express  reservation  that  the  Congress 
may  any  time  revoke  or  modify  the  delega- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part,  and  further,  that 
the  Congress  may  take  such  action  as.  in  Us 
wisdom.  It  deems  desirable  with  respect  to 
any  municipal  action  taken  by  the  people  or 
government  of  the  munlcipalitv  under  the 
authority  of  the  charter. 

If  any  mistakes  are  made,  we  have  re- 
served the  power  to  correct  them;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that,  under  those  circum- 
stances, this  amendment,  as  well  mo- 
tivated as  I  know  it  is.  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshiire  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 


my  time.  I  understand  we  will  have 
back-to-back  votes  on  the  Lorton  amend- 
ment, next  on  the  chief  of  police  amend- 
ment, and  then  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  come  to  develop  a  deep  and  abiding 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton).  I  can,  therefore,  under- 
stand and  share  his  desire  to  see  the 
Nation's  Capital  manned  by  the  finest 
police  force  that  this  country  can  muster. 
I  also  share  the  distinguislied  Senator's 
concern  that  the  police  force  be  led  by 
a  chief  of  the  highest  professional  cal- 
iber. I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  deprive  the  elected  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  authority 
to  appoint  the  chief  of  police. 

Now  as  I  understand  the  Senator's 
amendment,  he  would  have  the  President 
of  the  United  States  appoint  the  Chief  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  confident  that  the  Chief  Executive's 
desire  for  law  and  order  in  Washington, 
D.C.  is  unexcelled.  There  is  little  ques- 
tion also  but  that  the  President's  nom- 
inee would  possess  many  of  the  sterling 
qualities  that  many  of  his  past  appoint- 
ments have  amply  demonstrated  to  the 
Nation.  But  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  Senate  is  serious  in  its  intent  to 
provide  a  measure  of  self-government  to 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  this  amend- 
ment takes  us  in  the  wrong  direction. 
In  fact,  this  amendment  is  retrogressive. 
Historically  speaking,  the  Congress  may 
well  have  good  reason  to  be  jittery  about 
the  control  or  lack  of  control  of  the  law 
enforcement  apparatus  in  the  National 
Capital. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  the  Founding 
Fathers  sought  the  establisliment  of  a 
federally  controlled  permanent  seat  of 
government  separate  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  State  or  locality  in  order  to 
protect  national  officials  from  potential 
harassment,  coercion,  or  arbitrary  arrest 
by  local  courts  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. There  was,  moreover,  a  reluctance 
to  rely  on  local  officials  for  protection 
from  potential  mob  violence  or  attempts 
by  groups  of  persons  to  interfere  with  or 
otherwise  harass  or  impede  the  conduct 
of  the  Federal  Government's  constitu- 
tionally prescribed  duties.  This  concern 
stemmed  from  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred on  June  21,  1783.  involving  the 
Continental  Congress  and  mutinous  Rev- 
olutionary Army  troops  not  yet  deacti- 
vated. On  that  date  from  80  to  250  armed 
troops — accounts  vary  on  the  number — 
marched  on  and  surrounded  Independ- 
ence Hall  in  Philadelphia  where  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  was  in  session.  These 
troops  had,  disobeying  orders  of  their 
officers,  come  to  Philadelphia  to  petition 
the  Congress  for  many  months  of  pay 
due  them.  The  troops  were  intoxicated, 
leaderless,  and  threatening  to  the  as- 
sembled Members  of  Congress  who  had 
barred  the  doors  and  shutters  of  the  Leg- 
islative Chamber.  Congress  requested  po- 


lice or  militia  protection  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania authorities,  but  such  protection 
was  denied.  By  evening  the  mutinous 
troops  retired  to  their  barracks  and  the 
Congress  voted  immediately  to  move  to 
Princeton  where  local  authorities  prom- 
isee protection  from  such  an  incident. 
This  example  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1787  and  aided  in 
carrying  tlie  argument  for  the  "exclusive 
legislation"  clause  of  article  I,  section  8 
establishing  a  seat  of  government  under 
the  ultimate  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  a  presiden- 
tially  appointed  chief  of  police  defeats  an 
important  part  of  the  purpose  of  self- 
government.  The  mayor  provides  the 
anchor  for  a  clear  line  of  authority  from 
the  top,  through  agency  heads  to  bureau 
chiefs  and  Une  personnel.  The  mayor 
and  city  council  represent  the  points  of 
accountability  to  the  Congress.  This,  Mr. 
President,  will  promote  a  strong  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  mayor  and  the 
city  council  and  give  them  incentives  for 
assuring  strong  and  responsible  per- 
formance by  the  heads  of  departments 
and  agencies.  Imagine  the  disruption 
that  would  occur  if  all  District  agencies 
did  not  draw  their  authority  and  re- 
ceive policy  guidance  and  direction  from 
the  same  source.  Without  question,  the 
chances  for  effective  and  concerted 
action  by  the  mayor  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  or  crisis  or  even  during  the 
course  of  the  normal  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  will  be  tremen- 
dously hampered  by  having  a  local  po- 
lice department  whose  line  of  authority 
is  anchored  to  the  Wliite  House.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose this  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
15  minutes  on  the  first  vote,  and  10 
minut€s  on  the  two  succeeding  votes, 
and  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  said,  those  votes  will  be 
back  to  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  been  yielded  back. 

Without  objection,  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  with  respect  to  time  on 
the  votes  is  agreed  to. 

The  question  occurs  now  on  amend- 
ment No.  266.  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.>.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from   Indiana    (Mr, 
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Bayhi,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chukch),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCleixan)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Moktoya),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  i  Mr.  Moss » ,  and  the  Senator 
from  HJinois  <Mr.  Stevenson  i ,  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macntjson).  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  »Mr.  Javits),  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett; 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harrj'  F..  Jr 
Chiles 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Oominlck 
Eastland 


Bartlett 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Domenicl 

Eagleton 


[No    271  Leg. 

YEAS — 39 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Pul  bright 
Gravel 
Hansen 
Haskell 
Helms 
HoUings 
Hruska 
Johnston 
McClure 
Metcalf 
Nelson 
Nunn 

NAYS-44 

Pong 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGovern 


Pearson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Muskle 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Rlbicoff 

Sax  be 

Stafford 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Bayh 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Church 

Goldwater 

Orlffln 


Javits 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McGee 

Montoya 


Moss 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevenson 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  of 
Virginia  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  304.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss',  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  Stevenson  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  ( Mr.  Magnuson  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LoNGt  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana ( Mr.  Bayh  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Javits  ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  are  necessarilv  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin  >  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Javits  J  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  53.  as  follows: 

I  No.  272  Leg] 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Cotton 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bible 

Biden 

Burdlck 

Case 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Domenicl 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gravel 

Hart 


TEAS — 33 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hniska 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

NAYS— 53 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClure 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Montoya 

Pearsc)n 

Randolph 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Ribicofr 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Staflord 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WlUiams 


NOT  VOTING — 14 


Bayh 

Brooke 

Church 

Goldwater 

Orlffln 


Javits 

Long 

Magnuson 

McGee 

Moss 


Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevenson 


So  Mr.  Cotton's  amendment  was  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DOMENIcn:.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  voting 
for  S.  1435,  the  home  rule  bill,  in  princi- 
ple but  with  some  reservations  as  to  the 
actual  mechanics  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

Recently  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  home  rule  with  some  of  the 
nominations  for  District  of  Columbia 
counsel  and  feel  that  certain  pertinent 
questions  were  raised.  This  bill  is  flexible 
in  nature  and  I  know  is  long  overdue, 
but  I  feel  that  some  of  my  thoughts 
would  be  useful. 

This  concept  of  home  rule  is  not  new 
to  me  because  as  mayor  of  the  largest 
city  in  New  Mexico,  I  played  a  very  active 
role  in  our  desire  to  gain  home  rule.  Due 
to  these  years  of  experience  in  city  gov- 
ernment in  Albuquerque,  I  can  really  say 
that  I  understand  the  desires  of  District 
of  Columbia  citizens  who  wish  more  con- 
trol over  the  destiny  of  their  own  city. 
This  city  more  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world  should  have  the  right  of  self- 
government  in  a  manner  that  is  advan- 
tageous to  both  its  people  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

My  reservations  do  not  involve  the 
concept  of  home  rule  but  I  question 
the  method  by  which  everyday  opera- 
tions are  handled.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  mechanics  of  city  government  can- 
not be  assumed  and  that  rigid  blueprints 
for  the  actual  operation  should  be  in- 
cluded. Again  referring  to  my  past  ex- 
perience I  found  that  our  city  could 
function  in  a  more  orderly  fashion  with 
a  city  charter.  This  chajter  gave  specific 
job  descriptions  and  roles  of  the  basic 
integral  part  of  the  cities'  government. 

The  purpose  of  my  comments  are  to 
encourage  the  passage  of  S.  1435  because 
the  process  is  long  overdue.  A  basic  point 
to  remember  is  that  we  must  not  let  the 
ball  drop  because  we  have  a  bill  that 
creates  home  rule.  A  city  cannot  function 
by  the  passage  of  a  bill  alone,  but  only 
when  the  smallest  of  mechanisms  have 
been  carefully  incorporated  into  the 
overall  system  will  it  function. 

Recently  I  received  a  copy  of  our  Albu- 
querque Joint  County  and  City  Charter 
Study  Committee  report.  Included  in  this 
charter  are  provisions  for  mayor,  taxes 
and  bonded  indebtedness,  sheriff,  and 
merit  system  with  code  of  ethics,  and  so 
forth.  I  am  not  trying  to  imply  that  the 
Albuquerque  charter  would  fit  the  role 
for  District  of  Columbia,  but  only  to 
point  out  that  here  was  have  an  organi- 
zational blueprint  that  helps  our  city 
council  and  mayor  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  city. 

I  think  that  most  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  favor  a  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  I  have  some  reser- 
vations as  to  its  ability  to  function  both 
as  a  city  and  as  the  Nation's  Capital.  If 
we,  as  U.S.  Senators,  are  responsible  for 
granting  home  rule  then  we  should  be 
sure  that  we  give  this  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment every  opportunity  to  properly 
function.  Let  us  not  grant  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  then  as- 
sume that  the  problems  of  city  govern- 
ment will  cease,  but  instead,  let  us  grant 
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home  rule  with  the  wish  that  a  city 
charter  be  drawn  up  by  Members  selected 
at  large  to  define  the  organizational 
structure.  Then  and  only  then  will  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  an  effective 
home  rule. 

Recently  I  met  with  John  A.  Nevius, 
Chairman,  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council,  regarding  the  advisability  of  a 
charter  included  in  a  home  rule  bill.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Nevius  would  concur  that 
a  charter  would  force  the  city  to  real- 
istically plan  an  operational  system  of 
government. 

I  would  hope  that  once  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  has  been  elected  that 
they  realize  the  value  of  a  city  charter. 
This  charter  would  only  be  functional  if 
it  were  to  receive  the  necessar>'  citizen 
input. 

I  honestly  feel  that  the  combination 
of  home  rule  while  using  the  mechanics 
of  a  city  charter  would  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  city  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  99 
years  ago  this  month  the  first  home  rule 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  Since  then,  more 
than  40  home  rule  bills  have  been 
placed  before  it.  The  Senate  has  passed 
legislation  extending  some  form  of  equal 
citizenship  to  the  people  of  this  city  on 
seven  separate  occasions  since  I  came 
here  in  1949.  In  each  case  our  efforts 
were  thwarted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Gentlemen,  this  is  Incredible. 

Nearly  200  years  ago  this  Nation  went 
to  war  over  the  issue  of  self-govern- 
ment— "no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion" was  the  rallying  cry.  We  are  just 
ending  our  involvement  in  another  tragic 
conflict  in  which  "self-determination  of 
the  people"  has  been  a  major  objective. 
Even  the  Virgin  Islands  now  has  an 
elected  Governor.  Yet,  Congress  has  not 
acted  on  the  gross  perversion  of  democ- 
racy that  continues  to  exist  right  in  its 
owTi  backyard.  We  must  extend  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
basic  privilege  enjoyed  by  all  other 
American  citizens  to  elect  the  men  and 
women  who  will  control  their  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  an  advocate 
of  home  rule  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  so 
little  progress  has  been  made.  The  argu- 
ments for  home  rule  are  as  valid  todav 
as  they  were  back  in  1949.  And  the  wis- 
dom that  supposedly  comes  with  age  has 
not  diminished  the  conviction  of  my 
youth  that  home  rule  is  right — morally, 
legally,  and  philosophically. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  the  Senate,  I  advocated 
home  rule  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
At  that  time  I  said : 

I  believe  the  first  thing  which  should  be 
don©  by  the  Congress  Is  to  give  as  much 
power  as  possible  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  submit  that  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  million  people,  they  should 
not  be  dealt  with  lightly,  and  we  should  not 
try  to  convert  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Into  a  board  of  aldermen  which  oc- 
casionally thinks  about  the  municipal  prob- 
lems of  the  greatest  Capital  In  the  world. 

This  statement,  I  believe,  still  rings 
true. 

That  this  greatest  of  all  democracies 
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withholds  from  the  citizens  of  its  Capital 
City  the  right  to  elect  their  own  govern- 
ment leaders  is  hjiDocrisy  of  the  first  or- 
der and  a  source  of  increasing  embar- 
rassment to  our  Nation. 

As  my  good  friend  Sterling  Tucker 
testified  this  past  April  before  the  House 
District  Committee — 

If  our  own  Federal  Government  does  not 
believe  that  It  can  function  democratically  at 
its  own  seat,  then  how  can  It  expect  to  con- 
vince the  rest  of  the  world  that  democracy  is 
good  for  anybody,  or  can  work  anywhere? 

In  the  eyes  of  many  people  throughout 
the  world,  the  Federal  Government's  attitude 
toward  the  District  of  Columbia  appears,  as 
suggested  by  an  observing  foreign  student, 
like  an  automobile  salesman  who  drives  one 
make  of  car.  but  sells  another — a  salesman 
who  doesn't  have  enough  confidence  In  his 
own  product  to  use  It  himself. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  again  bringing  this  denial  of 
justice  to  the  conscience  of  the  Congress. 
I  strongly  believe  that  we  should  unani- 
mously pass  S.  1435.  To  continue  to  deny 
basic  citizenship  to  the  residents  of  the 
District  is  unconscionable. 

The  present  appointed  Mayor-Com- 
missioner and  Council  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  and  it  would  be  un- 
fair not  to  recognize  this.  However,  the 
people  of  this  city  have  every  right  to 
govern  themselves. 

I  believe  we  should  pass  this  bill,  and 
then  move  speedily  to  extend  full  citizen- 
ship for  the  people  of  the  District  by 
approving  full  equality  of  voting  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  commend 
my  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  initiating  and  de- 
signing this  essential  and  long  overdue 
legislation.  S.  1435  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Mayor  and  city  council  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  effect,  this  bill 
provides  home  rule  to  the  757,000  people 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

For  almost  a  centurj- — from  1800,  when 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  first  es- 
tablished by  Congress,  until  1874,  when 
Congress  eliminated  all  elective  offices 
for  the  District — citizens  had  at  least 
some  form  of  self-government. 

Since  1874  there  have  been  more  than 
40  home  rule  bills  placed  before  the 
biennial  sessions  of  Congress.  All  of 
these  bills  have  failed  to  be  enacted. 
Since  1874,  the  people  of  this  city  have 
been  unable  to  select  local  municipal 
leaders.  Nowhere  in  America  should  the 
basic  principle  of  democracy  be  more 
firmly  established  than  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  By  some  cruel  irony,  a  nation 
founded  as  a  haven  from  tyranny  and 
oppression  denies  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  the  basic  rights  of  dem- 
ocracy. 

Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  have  all  realized  and 
supported  the  need  for  home  rule  in 
Washington,  D.C.  I  also  feel  a  strong 
concern  for  the  injustice  that  denies  a 
substantial  group  of  our  population,  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  government  of 
their  city.  Can  we  really  maintain  that 
the  citizens  of  the  District  are  doomed 
to  a  perpetual  colonial  status,  to  denial 


of  one  of  the  most  basic  rights  in  civil- 
ized society,  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment? To  continue  this  denial  would  not 
only  be  unjust,  but  would  also  continue 
to  adversely  affect  the  lives  of  almost  1 
million  people.  The  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton deserve  to  share  in  one  of  the  fun- 
damental bases  of  human  dignity  and 
constitutional  rights,  the  rights  of  self- 
government. 

The  residents  of  the  Federal  City  are 
deeply  concerned  about  their  city's  con- 
dition and  future  as  are  the  residents 
of  any  other  major  city.  Washington's 
residents  live  with  precisely  the  same  is- 
sues that  face  every  other  part  of  the 
Nation.  War  and  race,  poverty  and  crime, 
education  and  health  are  the  great  issues 
of  our  time  and  they  vitally  affect  all  our 
people.  But  Washingtonians  do  not  share 
equally  with  other  Americans  In  the  op- 
portunity to  make  decisions  that  affect 
their  daily  lives.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  Nation's 
largest  city  coimcil  because  the  535  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  determine  the  routine 
policies  of  local  government. 

The  Capital  has  expanded  into  a  vast 
and  complex  society,  the  heart  of  democ- 
racy in  America.  Its  citizens  are  required 
to  fulfill  all  the  obligations  of  American 
citizenship  but  are  denied  the  right  of 
self-government.  They  are  taxed  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
and  they  bear  all  the  other  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  in  a  large  metropolitan 
community,  yet  they  do  not  have  the 
right  to  elect  the  people  that  govern 
them. 

Agonizing  debates  over  many  years 
have  produced  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
posals to  resolve  the  question  of  home 
rule.  In  my  opinion,  S.  1435  truly  em- 
braces the  home  rule  concept  of  properly 
returning  local  control  where  it  ought 
to  be — into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
governed. 

On  July  15,  1961,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  summed  up  the  pUght  of  these 
second-class  citizens: 

Restoration  of  suffrage  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  In  the  District  for  dealing 
with  their  municipal  problems  Is  long  over- 
due. It  Is  time  to  eliminate  the  last  legal  and 
constitutional  anomaly  In  the  United  States 
and  to  reaffirm  our  belief  In  the  principle 
that  government  should  be  responsible  to  the 
people. 

The  time  for  debate  has  long  since 
passed.  In  S.  1435  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  those  who 
govern  them.  S.  1435  deserves  the  full 
support  of  the  Senate  in  fulflUing  that 
opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Utah  <Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Sparkman  ) ,  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Wyoming  ^Mr.  McGee\  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Long)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  tMr.  Mag- 
NusoNi  are  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Biennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  > .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Macnuson»,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois ^Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts ( Mr.  Brooke  > .  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  f Mr.  Grif- 
fin) is  absent  on  offlclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69. 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Baker 

Bartlett. 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

BIden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 


Allen 

Bellmon 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Eastland 
Ervln 


I  No.  273  Leg.) 

YEAS— 69 

Domlnlck 

Eae;leton 

Fons; 

Fulbrlght 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hollineis 

Hmska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGovern 

NAYS— 17 

Fannin 

Hansen 

Helms 

McClellan 

McClure 

Nunn 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Scott,  Pa. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Sax  be 

Scott.  Va. 

Talmadge 

Thtirmond 

Tower 

Young 


Bayh 

Brooke 

Church 

Goldwater 

GrUBn 


NOT  VOTING- 

Javits 

Long 

Matjnuson 

McGee 

Moss 
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Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Stevenson 


So  the  bill  (S.  1435)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1435 
An  act  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor  and  City 

Council  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  retention  by  Congress  of  the 
ultimate  legislative  authority  over  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  which  Is  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  re- 
store to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment which  are  a  basic  privilege  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens;  to  reaffirm  through  such  action 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
strengthened  validity  of  principles  of  local 
self-government  by  the  elective  process;  to 
promote  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 


trict the  sense  of  responslblltly  for  the  de- 
velopment and  well-being  of  their  commu- 
nity which  win  result  from  the  enjoyment 
of  such  powers  of  self-government;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  effective  participation  in 
the  development  of  the  District  and  in  the 
solution  of  Its  local  problems  by  those  per- 
sons who  are  most  closely  concerned;  and 
to  relieve  the  National  Legislature  of  the 
burden  of  legislating  upon  purely  local  Dis- 
trict matters.  It  l.s  the  further  intention  of 
Congress  to  exercise  Its  retained  ultimate 
legislative  authority  over  the  District  only 
Insofar  as  such  action  shall  be  necessary  or 
desirable  In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation. 
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Sec.  646.  Termination  of  the  District's  au- 
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ury. 

Title  VII — Federal  Payment 
Sec.  701.  Annual    Federal    payment    to   the 
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Columbia  Election  Act 
Sec.  801.  Amendments. 
Sec.  802.  District  Council  Jurisdiction. 

Title  IX — Miscellaneous 
Sec.  901.  Agreements  with  United  States. 
Sec.  902.  Personal    Interest    In   contracts   or 

transactions. 
Sec.  903.  Compensation  from  more  than  one 

source. 
Sec.  904.  Assistance   of   United    States   Civil 
Service   Commission   in  develop- 
ment   of    District    merit   system. 
Title  X — Succession  in  Government 
Sec.  1001.  Transfer    of    personnel,    property, 

and  funds. 
Sec.  1002.  Existing  statutes,  regulations,  and 

other  actions. 
Sec.  1003.  Pending  actions  and  proceedings. 
Sec.  1004.  Vacancies  resulting  from  abolish- 
ment of  offices  of  Commissioner 
and  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Title  XI — Separability  of  Provisions 
Sec.  1101.  Separability  of  provisions. 

Title  XII — Temporary  Provisions 

Sec.  1201.  Powers    of    the    President    during 

transition  period. 
Sec.  1202.  Reimbursable    appropriations    tor 
the  District. 
Title  XIII — Effective  Dates 
Sec.  1301.  Effective  dates. 
Title  XIV — Submission  op  Charter  for 
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Sec.  1401.  Charter  referendum. 
Sec.  1402.  Board  of  Elections. 
Sec.  1403.  Applicability  of  title  VIII. 
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Title  XV — Title  of  Act 
Sec.  1501.  Short  title. 

TITLE   I— DEFINITIONS 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  terms  "District  Council'  and 
"Council"  mean  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  provided  for  by  title  III. 

(3)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil" means  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia established  under  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 

(4)  The  term  "Chairman"  means,  tinless 
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otherwise  Indicated  In  this  Act,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  Council  provided  for  by 
title  HI. 

(5)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  title  IV. 

(6)  The  term  "qualified  voter',  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  provided  for  a  "quali- 
fied elector"  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
2  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act. 

(7)  The  term  "act"  Includes  any  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  District  Council  ( includ- 
ing legislation  pursuant  to  section  503  of  this 
Act),  except  where  the  term  "Act"  is  used  to 
refer  to  this  Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress 
herein  specified. 

(8)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act"  means  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955 
(69  Stat.  699) ,  as  amended. 

(9)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  In- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  joint-stock 
company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(10)  The  term  "capital  project",  or  "proj- 
ect", means  (a)  any  physical  public  better- 
ment or  Improvement  and  any  preliminary 
studies  and  surveys  relative  thereto;  (b)  the 
acquisition  of  property  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture; or  (c)  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
any  public  betterment  or  Improvement  when 
first  erected  or  acquired. 

(11)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied 
to  any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(12)  The  term  'District  revenues",  as  used 
in  title  VI,  means  all  revenues  derived  from 
taxes,  fees,  charges,  and  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts (including  all  annual  Federal  pay- 
ments to  the  District  authorized  by  law ) ,  but 
such  term  does  not  Include  revenues  derived 
from  the  Water  Fund.  Highway  Fund,  other 
special  funds,  or  from  any  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program. 

(13)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

( 14)  The  term  "domicile"  means  that  place 
where  a  person  has  his  true,  fixed,  and  per- 
manent home  and  to  which,  when  he  is  ab- 
sent, he  has  the  intention  of  returning. 

(15)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  District, 

(16)  The  term  "municipal  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  such 
other  municipal  courts  as  the  District  Coun- 
cil may  hereafter  establish  by  act. 

(17)  The  term  "annual  budget"  means 
the  entire  budget  for  all  activities  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
heretofore  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  shall  In- 
clude both  operating  and  capital  outlay  ex- 
penditures. 

TITLE  II— STATUS  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
Sec.  201.  (a)  All  of  the  territory  constitut- 
ing the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  be 
designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  and  con- 
tinue a  body  corporate,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
said  District.  Said  Corporation  shall  continue 
to  be  charged  with  all  the  duties,  obligations, 
responsibilities,  and  liabilities,  and  to  be 
vested  with  all  of  the  powers,  rights,  privi- 
leges. Immunities,  and  assets,  respectively, 
imposed  xipon  and  vested  In  said  Corporation 
or  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

lb)  No  law  or  regulation  which  is  In  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  part  2.  title  III,  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  amended  or  repealed  by 
this  Act  except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided herein  or  to  the  extent  that  such  law 
or  regulation  Is  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 
but    any    such    law    or    regulation    may    be 


amended  or  repealed  by  legislation  or  regula- 
tion as  authorized  In  this  Act,  or  by  Act  of 
Congress. 

(  c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  as  the  same  was  established  or  may 
be  subsequently  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31. 
1945   (59  Stat.  552). 

TITLE  III— THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
Part  1 — Creation  of  the  District  Council 
creation  and  membership 
Sec.  301.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
eleven  members,  of  whom  the  Chairman  and 
two  members  shall  be  elected  at  large  and 
the  other  eight  members  shall  be  elected 
one  from  each  of  the  eight  election  wards 
established  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  four  years  beginning  at  noon  on  January 
2  of  the  calendar  year  next  following  the 
calendar  year  of  their  election;  except  that 
of  the  members  (other  than  the  Chairman) 
first  elected  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
provision,  one  member  elected  at  large  and 
four  members  elected  from  wards  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  two  years.  The  members  who 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years  shall  be 
determined  by  lots  cast  before  the  Board  of 
Elections  of  the  District  of  Columbia  upon  a 
date  set  and  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Board  of  Elections. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR   HOLDING  OFFICE 

Sec.  302.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  District  Council,  Including 
the  Office  of  Chairman,  unless  he  (1)  is  a 
qualified  voter.  (2)  Is  domiciled  In  the  Dis- 
trict and.  If  he  Is  nominated  for  election 
from  a  particular  ward,  resides  in  the  ward 
from  which  he  Is  nominated.  (3)  has,  during 
the  three  years  next  preceding  his  election, 
resided  and  been  domiciled  In  the  District, 
and  (4)  Is  not  engaged  In  any  employment 
(whether  as  an  employee  or  as  a  self-employ- 
ed Individual)  and  holds  no  public  office  or 
position  (other  than  his  employment  In  and 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Council),  for 
which  he  Is  compensated  In  an  amount  In 
excess  of  his  actual  expenses  In  connection 
therewith,  except  that  nothing  In  this  clause 
shall  prohibit  any  such  person,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  from  serving  as  a  delegate 
or  alternate  delegate  to  a  convention  of  a 
political  party  nominating  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  from  holding  an  appointment  In  a 
Reserve  component  of  an  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  other  than  a  member  serving 
an  active  duty  under  a  call  for  more  than 
thirty  days.  A  member  of  the  Council  shall 
forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  section, 

COMPENSATION 

Sec  303.  Each  member  of  the  District 
Council,  including  the  Chairman,  shall  re- 
ceive compensation,  payable  In  periodic  In- 
stallments, at  rates  established  by  act  passed 
by  the  Council.  All  members  shall  receive 
such  additional  allowances  for  expenses  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Council  to  be  paid 
out  of  funds  duly  appropriated  therefor. 

changes  in  membership  and  COMPENSATION 

OF  district  council  members 
Sec.  304.  The  number  of  members  con- 
stituting the  District  Council,  the  quallfilca- 
tlons  for  holding  office,  and  the  compensation 
of  such  members  may  be  changed  by  act 
passed  by  the  Council:  Provided.  That  no 
such  act  (Other  than  an  act  involving  com- 
pensation or  allowances)  shall  take  effect 
until  after  it  has  been  assented  to  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District 
voting  at  an  election  on  the  proposition  set 
forth  in  any  such  act. 


Part  2 — Principal  Functions  of  the 

District  Council 

abolishme.nt  of  existing  government  and 

transfer  of  functions 

Sec.  321.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  the  offices  of  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  and  the 
seven  other  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council,  and  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  established  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967.  are 
hereby  abolished:  Provided,  That  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  reinstate 
any  governmental  body  or  office  In  the  Dis- 
trict abolished  In  said  plan  or  otherwise  here- 
tofore. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act.  all  functions  granted  to  or  impo.sed 
upon,  or  vested  in  or  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Colvimbla.  as  estab- 
lished by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3 
of  1967,  shall  be  carried  out  respectively  by 
the  District  Council  and  the  Mayor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

CERTAIN  DELEGATED  FUNCTIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS 
OF  CERTAIN    AGENCIES 

Sec  322.  No  function  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  (established  under  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967  or  the 
commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  such  District  of  Columbia  Council  or 
Commissioner  has  delegated  to  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agency  (including  any  body  of 
or  under  such  agency)  of  the  District,  nor 
any  function  now  vested  purstiant  to  section 
501  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of 
1967  in  the  District  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. Zoning  Commission.  Zoning  Advisory 
Council,  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment.  Office 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds,  or  Armory  Board,  or 
in  any  officer,  employee,  or  body  of  or  under 
such  agency,  shall  be  considered  as  a  func- 
tion transferred  to  the  District  Council  pur- 
suant to  section  321  of  this  Act.  Each  such 
function  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  officer, 
employee,  or  agency  (including  any  body  of 
or  under  such  agency  i ,  to  whom  or  to  which 
it  was  delegated,  or  in  whom  or  in  which  it 
has  remained  vested,  until  the  Mayor  or 
Council  established  under  this  title,  or  both, 
pursuant  to  the  powers  herein  granted,  shall 
revoke,  modify,  or  transfer  such  delegation 
or  vesting. 

PROCEDURE   OF  ZONING   ACTS 

Sec  323.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  322 
of  this  Act  notwithstanding,  before  any  zon- 
ing regulation  or  equivalent  legislation  for 
the  District  is  approved  by  the  District 
Council.  Zoning  Commission,  or  other  au- 
thority— 

(1)  the  Council.  Zonlne  Commission,  or 
authority  shall  deposit  such  regulation  or 
legislation  In  its  introduced  form  with  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission.  Such 
Planning  Commission  shall,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  day  of  such  deposit,  submit  its 
comments  to  the  Council,  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, or  authority,  including  advice  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  regulation  or  legisla- 
tion Is  In  conformity  with  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  The 
Council,  Zoning  Commission,  or  authority 
shall  not  pass  the  regulation  or  legislation 
unless  it  has  received  Faid  comments,  or  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  has 
failed  to  comment,  within  the  thirty-day 
period  above  specified;  and 

(2)  the  Council,  Zoning  Commission,  or 
authority,  or  an  approprl.Tte  committee 
thereof,  shall  hold  a  public  he.iriiig  on  the 
regulation  of  legislation.  At  least  thirty  days' 
notice  of  the  hearing  shall  be  published,  as 
the  Council.  Zoning  ComniLssion.  or  author- 
ity may  direct.  Such  notice  shall  include  the 
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time  and  place  of  the  hearing  and  a  sum- 
mary of  all  changes  in  existing  law  which 
would  be  made  by  adopilon  of  the  regula- 
tion or  legislation.  The  CouncU.  Zoning  Com- 
mission, or  authority  (or  committee  thereof 
holding  a  hearing)  shall  give  such  additional 
notice  as  it  finds  expedient  and  practicable. 
At  the  hearing  Interested  persons  shall  be 
given  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  hearing  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to 
time.  The  time  and  place  of  reconvening 
shall  be  publicly  announced  before  adjourn- 
ment Is  had. 

(b)  The  Council,  Zoning  Commission,  or 
authority  shall  deposit  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  each  such  reg- 
ulation or  item  of  legislation  passed  by   it. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
restrict  legislation  (or  regulation)  regarding 
solely  the  procedure  (apart  from  this  sec- 
tion) or  mechanism  for  regulating  zoning  in 
the  District  and  not  Itself  regulating  such 
zoning. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  ARMORY  BOARD 

Sec.  324.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  4.  1948  (62  Stat.  339) ,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There 
IS  hereby  established  an  Armory  Board,  to  be 
composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council  and  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor,". 

(b)  AU  functions  and  authority  vestpd  In 
the  President  by  the  Act  of  June  12,  1934  (48 
Stat.  930),  as  amended,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  In  the  Mayor.  ' 

POWERS     OF     AND     LIMrTATIONS     UPON     DI.STRICT 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  325.  {a)  The  legislative  power  granted 
to  the  District  by  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in 
the  District  Council. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
ot  this  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  authority  as  legislature  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  enacting  legislation 
for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  District  Council  by 
this  Act.  including  legislation  to  amend  or 
repeal  any  law  in  force  In  the  District  prior 
to  or  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
any  act  passed  by  the  Council. 

(c)  Except  as  proTlded  In  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
District  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  within  the  District  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  subject  to  all 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  Imposed 
upon  States  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  have  no  authority 
to  pass  any  Act  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or— 

(1)  (A)  Impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  the  several  States, 
or  upon  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  per- 
sonal Income,  either  directly  or  at  the  source 
thereof,  of  any  Individual  not  a  resident  of 
the  District  (the  terms  "Individual"  and 
"resident"  to  be  understood  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  as  under  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  July  16,  1947  (61  Stat.  332)  ); 

(B)  Impose  any  tax,  assessment,  permit, 
fee.  or  other  charge  whatsoever  upon  any 
Individual  not  a  resident  of  the  District  In 
connection  with  the  utilization  by  such  In- 
dividual of  highways,  roads,  or  parking  facil- 
ities (including  on-strcet  and  off-street  park- 
ing) within  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
Is  not  Imposed  upon,  or  which  Is  In  excess 
of  the  amount  Imposed  upon,  a  resident  of 
the    District; 

(2)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking: 

(3)  authorize  the  Issuance  of  bonds  except 
m  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
VI: 
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(4)  enact  any  act,  or  enact  any  act  to 
amend  or  repeal  any  Act  of  Congress,  which 
concerns  the  functions  or  property  of  the 
United  States  or  which  Is  not  restricted  In 
Its  application  exclusively  in  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict: 

(5)  pass  any  act  Inconsistent  with  or  con- 
trary to  the  Act  of  June  6.  1924  (43  Stat. 
463),  as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  May  29, 
1930  (46  Stat.  482),  as  amended,  and  the 
Council  shall  not  pass  an  act  inconsistent 
with  or  contrary  to  any  provision  of  anv  Act 
of  CDngress  a.?.  It  specifically  pertains  lo  anv 
duty,  authority,  and  respoasibilitv  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

(e)  Every  act  shall  Include  a  preamble,  or 
be  accompanied  by  a  report,  setting  forth 
concisely  the  purposes  of  its  adoption.  Everv 
act  shall  be  published,  upon  becoming  lavJ, 
as  the  Council  may  direct. 

(f)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  an  act  passed 
by  the  Council  shall  be  presenied  bv  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  to  the  Mayor",  who 
shall,  within  ten  calendar  days  after  the  act 
Is  presented  to  him.  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve such  act.  If  the  Mayor  shall  approve 
such  act.  he  shall  Indicate  the  same  bv  affix- 
ing his  signature  thereto,  and  such  act  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  become  law.  If  the  Mayor 
shall  disapprove  such  act.  he  shall,  within 
ten  calendar  days  after  It  is  presented  to 
him,  return  such  act  to  the  Council  setting 
forth  his  reasons  for  such  disapproval.  If  any 
act  so  passed  shall  not  be  returned  to  the 
Council  by  the  Mayor  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  It  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  Mayor  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ap- 
proved it,  and  such  act  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  .subsection  (g)  of  this  section, 
become  law.  If,  within  thirty  calendar  days 
after  an  act  has  been  timely  returned  bv  the 
Mayor  to  the  Council  with  his  disapproval, 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
present  and  voting  vote  to  repass  such  act, 
the  act  so  repassed  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  be- 
come law. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  budget  act  adopted 
by  the  Council  pursuant  to  section  503  of 
this  Act  and  submitted  to  the  Mayor  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1)  of  "this  sub- 
section, the  Mayor  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
approve any  item  or  provision  of  such  act 
and  approve  the  remainder.  In  anv  case  In 
which  the  Mayor  so  dUapproves  of  "anv  such 
item  or  provision,  he  shall  append  to  the  act 
when  he  signs  It  a  statement  of  the  Items 
and  the  provisions  which  he  disapproves,  and 
he  shall  return  a  copy  of  the  act  and  state- 
ment with  his  objections  to  the  Council.  No 
such  Item  or  provision  so  disapproved  shall 
become  law  unless  within  thirty  calendar 
days  after  such  copy  and  statement  has  been 
timely  returned,  such  Item  or  provision  Is 
repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  present  and  voting.  Any  such  Item 
or  provision  so  repassed  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section 
become  law. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of 
thU  section  notwithstanding,  acts  of  the 
District  Council  exercising  functions  not 
heretofore  leg.illy  exercisable  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suant to  section  401  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967  or  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  pursuant  to  section  402  of 
said  plan,  shall  become  law  only  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following: 

(1)  Within  five  calendar  days  following  the 
date  upon  which  such  acts  (Including  re- 
passed Items  and  provisions  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (f) )  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council  would  have  become  law  apart 
from  this  subsection,  such  acts  of  the  Dis- 
trict CouncU  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Mayor  or.  In  the  case  of 
such  acts  repassed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 


the  District  Council  over  the  Mayor's  dis- 
approval, by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council, 

(2)  (A)  Any  act  (including  repassed  items 
and  provisions  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (f))  so  transmitted  shall  be- 
come law  upon  the  date  of  expiration  of  a 
period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date  on 
which  such  act  Is  transmitted,  unless  during 
such  period  there  is  passed  by  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
resolution  stating  in  substance  that  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be.  does  not  approve  the  proposed 
act,  In  which  case  such  proposed  act  shall 
be  considered  void  and  of  no  effect.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  thirty-day  period  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  days  on  which  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not 
in  session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  sections  910-913  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  respective  responsibilities  un- 
der subaparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed In  the  case  of  reorganization  plans; 
except  that  references  In  such  provisions  to 
a  "resolution  with  respect  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan"  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  to  refer  to  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  under  subparagraph   (A). 

(h)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
part,  any  person  appointed  to  serve  as  Judge 
of  one  of  the  municipal  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  not  (1)  be  appointed  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  less  than  fifteen  years, 
(2)  serve  on  the  court  past  the  year  that 
the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birth  shall 
occur,  or  (3)  receive  as  compensatlton  for 
such  service  an  amount  less  than  the  amount 
payable  to  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Superior 
occur,  or  (3)  receive  as  compensation  for 
effective  date  of  this  part.  Appointments  to 
positions  as  Judges  of  the  municipal  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Including  vacan- 
cies therein,  shall  be  made  by  the  Mayor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  In  making  any  such  ap- 
pointment to  fill  any  such  position  the  Mayor 
shall  do  so  by  appointing  one  of  three  per- 
sons possessing  the  qualifications  for  such 
position  who  shall  be  nominated  and  whose 
names  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  by 
a  nonpartisan  Judicial  nomination  commis- 
sion established  and  organized  in  accordance 
with  section  326  of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  change  or  authorize 
the  change  of  the  tenure  of  any  persons  oc- 
cupying positions  as  Judges  of  the  municipal 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  part,  and  In  no  case  may 
their  compensation  be  decreased. 

(1)  Except  as  limited  by  subsections  (g>  (2) 
and  (h)  of  this  section,  upon  the  effective 
date  of  this  part.  Jurisdiction  over  the  mu- 
nicipal courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  vest  with  the  District  Council  in  all 
matters  (other  than  the  appointment  of  the 
Judges)  pertaining  to  the  organization  and 
composition  of  such  courts,  and  to  the  quali- 
fication, tenure,  and  compensation  of  the 
Judges  thereof,  but  In  no  event  shall  the 
Council  transfer  or  modify  any  function  per- 
formed by  the  United  States  "marshal  or  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  District  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  part. 

(J)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  elsewhere  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  District  Council  to  modify  or  otherwise 
alter  the  Jurisdiction,  established  by  enact- 
ment of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  other  United 
States  court  other  than  the  municipal  courts 
of  the  District. 
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(k)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  vesting  in  the  District  government  any 
greater  authority  over  the  Washington  Aque- 
duct, the  Commission  on  Mental  Health,  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  the  National  Guard 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or,  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act, 
over  any  Federal  agency,  than  was  vested  in 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  part  2,  title  III,  of  this  Act. 

NONPARIISAN  JUDICIAL  NOMINATION 
COMMISSION 

Sec  326.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Nonpartisan  Judicial  Nomination  Com- 
mission (referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"Commission").  The  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  five  members  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  shall  serve  for  terms  of  four 
years,  except  that  of  the  members  initially 
selected  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
(1)(A),  one  shall  serve  for  two  years  and 
one  shall  serve  for  four  years,  and  with 
respect  to  the  members  Initially  selected  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)(1)(B),  one 
shall  serve  for  two  years  and  one  shall  serve 
for  four  years.  In  making  their  respective 
luitlal  appointments,  the  Mayor  shall  desig- 
nate, at  the  time  of  such  appointments, 
which  appointee  shall  have  the  short-term 
appointment. 

( b )  ( 1 1  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  from  a  list  of  not  less  than  three 
nominees  for  each  such  office  to  be  filled 
submitted  to  him  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association:  and 

(Bi  two  members,  who  shall  be  non- 
lawyers,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  from 
a  list  of  not  less  than  three  nominees  for 
each  such  office  to  be  filled  submitted  to  him 
by  the  Council. 

(2)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  serve  as 
Chairman. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  nommees  for  appointment 
to  positions  as  Judges  of  the  municipal  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  accordance 
with  section  325(h)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  Any  person  so  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  only 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of 
Ills  predecessor. 

(d)(1)  The  Commission  shall  act  only  at 
a  meeting  and  may  act  only  by  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  Its  members.  The 
Chairman  shall  preside  at  any  meeting  at 
which  he  Is  present,  and.  in  his  absence,  the 
Commission  shall  choose  a  member  to  act 
as  temporary  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  choose  one  of 
Its  members  as  secretary.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  to  prepare  and  keep 
the  minutes  of  all  meetings.  In  the  secre- 
tary's absence,  the  Commission  shall  choose 
a  member  to  be  acting  secretary.  The  min- 
utes shall  record  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  any  objection  to  the  holding  of 
the  meeting  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  or  In- 
sufficiency of  notice,  any  and  all  actions 
taken  by  the  Commission,  and  any  other 
matters  that  the  Commission  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

(e)  When  It  Is  known  that  a  vacancy  will 
occur  at  a  definite  future  date,  within  sixty 
days,  but  the  vacancy  has  not  yet  occurred, 
the  Commission,  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  Justice  by  preventing  de- 
lay In  filling  court  vacancies  so  that  all 
courts  may  have  all  Judges  ready  to  dis- 
pose of  their  Judicial  business  as  nearly 
as  may  be  possible,  may  make  Its  nomi- 
nations and  submit  to  the  Mayor  the  names 
of  the  persons  nominated  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  vacancy. 


(f)  (1)  The  Commission  should  at  all  times 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  best 
qualified  nominees  may  be  those  whom  It 
would  be  most  difficult  to  persuade  to  serve. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  shall  not  limit 
its  consideration  to  persons  who  have  been 
suggested  by  others  or  to  persons  who  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  serve.  It  shall 
be  In  order  for  the  Commission,  In  its  dis- 
cretion, to  tender  nomination  to  one  or 
more  qualified  persons,  prior  to,  and  subject 
to,  the  formal  action  by  the  Commission  in 
making  its  nominations,  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  such  a  person  will  agree  to  serve 
if  nominated. 

(2)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, publicize  some,  all,  or  none  of  the 
names  of  the  possible  nominees  who  have 
been  suggested  to  It  or  whom  it  has  under 
consideration.  In  cxercLslng  sucli  discretion 
the  Commission  should  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  lawyers  who  merely 
desire  the  publicity,  that  there  may  be  law- 
yers whom  publicity  would  deter  from  agree- 
ing in  advance  to  serve,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission needs  all  pertinent  Information 
about  the  possible  nominees  whom  it  is  seri- 
ously considering.  In  no  case  shall  the  Com- 
mission describe  possible  nominees  as  "ap- 
plicants" or  by  ary  other  term  suggesting 
that  they  are  seeking  to  be  nominated. 

(3)  The  action  of  the  Commission  In  mak- 
ing nominations  with  respect  to  any  vacancy 
shall  be  taken  only  at  a  meeting  "and  only 
by  the  execution  of  a  certificate  of  nomina- 
tion (Which  may  be  In  the  form  of  a  com- 
mimlcation  to  the  Mayor),  setting  forth  the 
nominations  thereby  made,  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission  by  the  Chairman  and  sec- 
retary. The  Commission  or  its  Chairman  shall 
forthwith  cause  the  original  of  such  certifi- 
cate to  be  trar.smitted  to  the  Mayor. 

(4)  After  the  Commission  has  nominated 
and  submitted  to  the  Mayor  the  names  of 
three  persons  for  appointment  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy in  accordance  with  this  section,  any  name 
or    names    may    be    withdrawn    for    cause 
deemed  by  such  Commission  to  be  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature  affecting  the  nominee's  qual- 
ifications and   showing  he  is  not  a  fit  and 
proper  person    to   hold   the   office,   and   an- 
other  name   or   names   may   be   substituted 
thereror  at  any  time  before  the  Mayer  acts 
by  maki:!g  an  appointment  to  fill  such  vacan- 
cy. Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed 
to  Impose   (or  to  recognize)    anv  obligation 
whatsoever  upon  the  Commlsslo"n  to  recon- 
sider or  withdraw  any  nomination,  whether 
or  not  the  Mayor  shall  have  requested  recon- 
sideration thereof,  or  shall   have  purported 
to  reject,  such  nomination.  If  any  nomiree 
(Jies  or  requests  In   wrltine  that  "his  name 
be  withdrawn,  the  Commission  shall  nomi- 
nate another  person  to  replace  him.  When- 
ever there  are  existint;  at  the  same  time  two 
or  more  vacancies  In  the  same  court,  and  the 
Commission  has   nominated   and   submitted 
to  the  Mayor  lists  of  three  persons  for  each 
of  such    vacancies,   the   Commission,   in    Its 
sole  discretion  may.   if  it  desires  to  do  so. 
before  the  Mayor  acts  by  making  an  appoint- 
ment,   withdraw    the   lists    of    nomln.ttions. 
change  the   names  of  any  of  s\ich   persons 
nominated    from    one    list    to    another    and 
resubmit  them  as  so  changed,  and  mav  sub- 
stitute a  new  name  for  any  of  those  previous- 
ly nominated  when  a  name  has  been  with- 
drawn for  cause. 

(5)  The  action  of  the  Commission  in  with- 
drawing a  nomination  or  nominations  and 
submitting  a  new  nominal  ion  or  nomina- 
tions shall  be  taken  only  at  a  meeting  and 
only  by  the  execution  of  a  certificate  of 
withdrawal  of  nominatio:i  and  a  certificate 
of  su'ostitute  nomination  (both  of  which 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a  conuminicatlon  to 
the  Mayor)  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mis.<=icn  by  the  Chairman  and  secretary  of 
the  Commission  If  any  nomination  or  nomi- 
natlo:is  being  withdrawn  have  already  been 
transmitted  to  the  Mayor,  the  Commission 


or  Its  Chairman  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
Mayor  by  telegram  of  the  Commission's  ac- 
tion and  cause  the  original  of  such  certificate 
of  withdrawal  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Mayor.  Meetings  of  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider the  withdrawal  of  nominations  may 
be  called  by  the  Chairman  or  a  majoritv  of 
such  Commission.  Action  of  the  Commission 
in  withdrawing  nominations  may  be  taken 
at  the  same  meeting  at  which  the  nomina- 
tions were  made,  or  at  any  later  meeting, 
and  such  action  may  be  proposed  by  any 
member  of  the  Commission. 
P.^p.T  3 — Op.ca.nizatio.v  and  Proceduse  ot  the 
District  Council 
the  chairman 
Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Council.  The  District  Council  shall  elect 
from  among  Its  members,  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  a  Vice  Chai.-man. 

(b)  V>"::ien  the  Mayor  is  unable  to  act,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  act  in  his 
stead.  When  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
Is  unable  to  so  act,  the  officer  designated 
pursuant  to  section  402(1)  shall  so  act. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  becomes  Mayor  by  reason  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Mayor  (as  provided 
in  section  401(b)  (2 1  of  this  Act),  the  Vice 
Chairman  shall  serve  as  Chairman  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  10(e) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act,  as  amended  by  title  VIII  of  this  Act. 

SECRETARY    OF   THE    DISTRICT    COUNCIL;    RECORDS 

AND  DOCUMENTS 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  Council  sliall  appoint  a 
Secretary  as  Its  clilef  administrative  officer 
and  such  assistants  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  terms  of  employ- 
ment of  such  Secretan-.  assistants,  and  cleri- 
cal personnel  shall  be  governed  by  existing 
provisions  of  law  until  such  time  as  the 
Council  enacts  legislation  establishing  a  Dis- 
trict Government  merit  system  as  set  forth 
in  section  402(4)  of  this  Act.  The  provisions 
of  any  such  system  so  established  shall  in- 
clude terms  of  employment  for  employees 
of  the  Council  which  are  similar  to  those 
provisions  therein  applicable  to  other  Dis- 
trict government  employees,  Including  such 
exemptions  provided  therein  as  prescribed  by 
the  Council.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection  or  of  any  other 
provislcn  of  this  Act,  the  compensation  of 
such  Secretary,  assistants,  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel  shall   be-  prescribed   by   tlie   CouncU. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  (1)'  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  (2i  keep 
a  record  .showing  the  text  of  all  acts  intro- 
duced and  the  ayes  and  noes  of  each  vote, 
(3)  authenticate  by  his  signature  and  rec;jrd' 
in  full  m  a  continuing  record  kept  for  that 
purpose  all  acts  passed  by  the  Council,  in- 
cluding the  date  and  time  that  each  such 
act  takes  e.tect,  and  (4i  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Council  may  frnm  time  to  time 
prefrcribs. 

(c)  The  records  reouired  bv  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  available  for  public  inspection 
during  normal  business  hours  and  copies  of 
the  records  shall  be  made  available  for  pur- 
chase under  such  conditions  and  upon  the 
payment  of  such  fees  as  the  Cou:icl  shall 
deem  appropriate. 

MEETINGS 

Sec.  333.  (a)  A  majoritv  of  the  District 
CouncU  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
lawful  convening  of  any  meeting  of  the 
Council  and  for  the  transaction  of  business 
of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  first  meeting  of  the  CouncU  after 
this  part  takes  efiect  shall  be  called  bv  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council. 

(C)  Tlie  Council  shall  provide  for  the  time 
and  place  of  Its  reeular  meetings.  The  Coun- 
cU shall  hold  at  least  one  regular  meeting 
in    each    calendar   week   except    during    the 
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month  of  August.  Special  meetings  may  be 
tailed,  upon  the  giving  of  adequate  notice, 
by  the  Mayor,  the  Chairman,  or  any  three 
members  of  the  Council. 

(d)  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at  reasonable 
hours  and  at  such  places  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  a  reasonable  number 
of  spectators.  Any  citizen  shall  have  the  right 
to  petition  and  be  heard  by  the  Council  at 
any  of  Its  meetings,  within  reasonable  limits 
as  set  by  the  Council. 

coMMrrrEEs 
Sec  334.  The  Council  Chairman,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall  de- 
termine the  standing  and  special  committees 
which  n^ay  be  expedient  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Councirs  business.  The  Chairman  shall 
appoint  members  to  such  committees.  All 
committee  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public. 

ACTS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Sec.  335.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  imposed  herein,  shall  pass 
acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
present  and  voting,  unless  otherwise  provided 
herein.  The  Council  shall  use  acts  for  all 
legislative  purposes.  Resolutions  shall  be  used 
to  expre.s3  simple  determinations,  decisions, 
or  directions  of  the  Council  of  a  special  or 
temporary  character. 

ib((l)  The  enacting  clause  of  all  acts 
passed  by  the  Council  shall  be,  "Be  It  en- 
acted by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia:". 

(2  I  The  resolving  clause  of  all  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Council  shall  be.  "The  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  hereby  resolves.". 

(C)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  present  for  an 
advisory  referendum  vote  of  the  people  any 
proposition  upon  which  the  Council  desires 
to  take  action. 

PASSAGE    OF    ACTS 

Sec.  336.  The  Council  shall  not  pass  any 
act  before  the  thlrteejith  day  following  the 
day  on  which  It  la  l|troduced.  Subject  to 
the  other  limitations  c'  this  Act  this  require- 
ment may  be  waived  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  members  present.  If  such  members 
present  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Council. 

INVESTIGATIONS    BY    DISTRICT    COUNCIL 

Sec.  337.  lai  The  Council,  or  any  com- 
mittee or  person  authorized  by  it,  shall  have 
power  to  Investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  alTalrs  of  the  District;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose may  require  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  other  evidence.  For  such 
purpose  any  member  of  the  Council  (if  the 
Council  is  conducting  the  inquiry)  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  Issue  sub- 
penas  and  administer  oaths  upon  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Council  or  committee  as  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to.  any  person, 
the  Council  shall  have  power  to  refer  the 
matter  to  any  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  may  by 
order  require  such  person  to  appear  and  to 
give  or  produce  testimony  or  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence,  bearing  upon  the  matter 
under  Investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof  as  In  the  case  of  fail- 
ure to  obey  a  subpena  Issued,  or  to  testify. 
In  a  ca.se  pending  before  such  court. 

TITLE  IV— MAYOR 

ELECTION,    QU.«LIFICATIONS,     AND    SALARY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Mayer  shall  be  elected  as  provided  In 
title  Vm.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor 
shall  l3e  four  years,  beginning  at  noon  on 
January  2  of  the  calendar  year  next  follow- 
ing the  calendar  year  In  which  he  Is  elected. 


(b)(1)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
Mayor  unless  he  (1 )  is  a  qviallfied  voter,  (2) 
Is  domiciled  and  resides  In  the  District,  (3) 
has,  during  the  three  years  next  preceding 
his  nomination,  been  resident  In  and  domi- 
ciled In  the  District,  and  (4)  Is  not  engaged 
in  any  employment  (whether  as  an  em- 
ployee or  as  a  self-employed  individual)  and 
holds  no  public  office  or  position  (other  than 
his  employment  in  and  position  as  Mayor), 
for  which  he  is  compensated  in  an  amount 
In  excess  of  his  actual  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  except  that  nothing  in  this 
clause  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  such 
person,  while  holding  the  office  of  Mayor, 
from  serving  as  a  delegate  or  alternate  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  of  a  political  party 
nominating  candidates  lor  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  or  from 
holding  an  appointment  In  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  an  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  other  than  a  member  serving  on 
active  duty  under  a  call  for  more  than  thirty 
days.  The  Mayor  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon 
failure  to  maintain  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  this  sectum. 

( 2 )  Wlien  the  office  of  Mayor  Is  vacant,  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council  shall,  im- 
medialelv  upon  the  creation  of  such  va- 
cancy, become  Mayor  anct  shall  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor  vacating  such  office 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  in  an  amount  established  by  act 
passed  by  the  Council,  and  an  allowance,  in 
such  amount  as  the  Council  .shall  establish, 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses, which  he  shall  certify  in  reasonable 
detail  to  the  District  Council.  Such  salary 
shall  be  payable  In  periodic  installments. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provision  of  subsection 
(c)  relating  to  compensation,  the  method  of 
election,  the  qualthcations  for  office,  the 
compensation  and  the  allowance  for  official 
expenses  pertaining  to  the  office  of  Mayor 
may  be  changed  by  acts  passed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, except  that  no  such  act  (other  than  an 
act  Involving  compensation  or  allowance) 
shall  take  effect  until  after  It  has  been  as- 
sented to  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  District  voting  at  an  election  on  the 
propositions  set  forth  in  such  act. 

POWERS    AND    DUTIES 

Sec.  402.  The  executive  power  of  the 
District  shall  be  vested  in  the  Mayor  who 
shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
District  government.  He  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  proper  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  District  coming  under  his  Juris- 
diction or  control,  and  to  that  end  shall  have 
the  following  powers,  duties,  and  functions: 

( 1 )  The  Mayor  shall  designate  the  officer 
or  officers  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
District  who  shall,  during  periods  when  the 
Mayor  is  unable  to  act.  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  Is  unable  to  act  in  accordance 
with  section  331  (bi  of  this  Act,  e.xecute  and 
perform  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Mayor. 

(2)  The  Mayor  shall  act  a^  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  District  and  as  the  head 
of  the  District  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

(3)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  all  laws 
relating  to  the  appointment,  promotion,  dis- 
cipline, separation,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the 
Mayor,  personnel  in  executive  departments 
of  the  District,  and  members  of  boards,  com- 
missions, and  other  agencies,  who,  under  laws 
in  effect  on  the  date  immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  section  321(8)  of  this 
Act,  were  .subject  to  appointment  and  re- 
moval by  the  Comml.ssioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  All  actions  affecting  such  per- 
sonnel and  such  members  shall,  until  such 
time  a.s  le^tlslatlon  is  onacted  by  the  Council 
superseding  such  laws  and  establishing  a  per- 
manent District  go\ernment  merit  system  or 
systems,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
section,  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  provi- 


sions of  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
appointment,  promotion,  discipline,  separa- 
tion, and  other  conditions  of  employment 
applicable  to  offi.cers  and  employees  of  the 
District  government,  to  section  1001  (d)  of 
this  Act.  and  where  applicable,  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Joint  agreement  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion authorized  by  Executive  Order  Num- 
bpred  5491  of  November  18.  1930,  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  District  personnel.  He 
shall  appoint  or  assign  persons  to  positions 
formerly  occupied,  ex  officio,  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  by  the 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  and  shall  have 
{>ower  to  remove  such  persons  from  such  posi- 
tions. The  officers  and  employees  of  each 
agency  with  respect  to  which  legislative 
power  Is  delegated  by  this  Act  and  which,  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 321(a)  of  this  Act,  was  not  subject  to 
the  administrative  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District,  shall  continue  to  be 
appointed  and  removed  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  until  such  time  as  such  laws 
may  be  superseded  by  legislation  passed  by 
the  Council  establishing  a  permanent  Dis- 
trict government  merit  system  or  systems 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  the  per- 
sonnel  functions  of  the  District  covering  em- 
ployees of  all  District  departments,  boards, 
commissions,  offices,  and  agencies,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  this  Act.  Personnel 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding, without  limitation,  legislation  re- 
lating to  appointments,  promotions,  discip- 
line, separations,  pay,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, health,  disability  and  death  bene- 
fits, leave,  retirement,  insurance,  and  vet- 
erans' preference  applicable  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  District  government  as  set 
forth  in  section  1002(c).  shall  continue  to  be 
applicable  until  such  time  as  the  Council 
shall,  pursuant  to  this  section,  enact  legis- 
lation establishing  a  District  government 
merit  system  or  systems.  The  District  govern- 
ment merit  system  or  systems  shall  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Mayor  for  presentation  to  the 
Council.  The  system  or  systems  may  provide 
for  continued  participation  In  all  or  part  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  System  and  shall 
provide  for  officers  and  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  personnel  benefits,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to.  pay,  tenure,  leave, 
residence,  retirement,  health  and  life  in- 
surance, and  employee  disability  and  death 
benefits,  all  at  least  equal  to  those  pro- 
vided by  legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  or 
regtilatlon  adopted  pursuant  thereto,  and 
applicable  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
District  government  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  system  or  systems  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  District  gov- 
ernment merit  system  or  systems  shall  take 
effect  not  earlier  than  one  year  nor  later 
than  five  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

(51  The  Mayor  shall,  through  the  heads 
of  administrative  boards,  offices,  and  agen- 
cies, supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of 
such  boards,  offices,  and  agencies. 

(6)  The  Mayor  shall,  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  prepare  reports  for  such  year  of 
(A)  the  finances  of  the  District,  and  (B)  the 
administrative  activities  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  Mayor  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  District.  He  shall  submit  such 
reports  to  the  Council  within  ninety  days 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(7  I  The  Mayor  shall  keep  the  Council  ad- 
vi.sed  of  the  financial  condition  and  fr.ture 
neecis  of  the  District  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council  as  may  seem  to 
him  desirable. 

(8)  The  Mayor  may  submit  drafts  of  acts 
to  the  Council. 

(9)  The  Mayor  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  (other  than  the  function  of  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  acts  passed  by  the 
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Council  or  the  function  of  approving  con- 
tracts between  the  District  and  the  Federal 
Government  under  section  901)  to  any  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  agency  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an 
executive  department  who  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor,  make  a  further  dele- 
gation of  all  or  a  part  of  such  functions  to 
subordinates  under  his  jurisdiction. 

(10)  The  Mayor  .shall  appoint  a  City  Ad- 
ministrator, who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Mayor,  The  City  Administrator  shall 
be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Mayor,  and  he  shall  assist  the  Mayor  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Mayor.  The  City 
Administrator  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United.  States  Code,  plus  $500,  except  that, 
effective  on  and  after  the  establishment  of 
any  District  government  merit  system  by 
legislation  of  the  Council,  the  City  Admlnls"- 
trator  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  that 
paid  to  the  highest  paid  employee  of  the 
District  government  pursuant  to  such  merit 
system  or  systems  so  established  by  legisla- 
tion of  the  Council,  plus  $500. 

(11)  The  Mayor  may  propose  to  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  legislation  or  other  action  deal- 
ing with  any  subject  whether  or  not  falling 
within  the  authority  of  the  District  govern- 
ment as  defined  in  this  Act. 

(12)  The  Mayor,  as  custodian  thereof,  shall 
use  and  authenticate  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  District  in  accordance  with  law. 

(13)  The  Mayor  shall  have  the  right,  under 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council,  to  be 
heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  Its  commit- 
tees. 

(14)  The  Mayor  Is  authorized  to  issue  and 
enforce  administrative  orders,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  or  any  other  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  act  of  the  Council,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties. 

TITLE  V— THE  DISTRICT  BUDGET 
Part  1 — Budget 
fiscal  year 
Sec.  501.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
and  shall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of  the 
succeeding   calendar   year.   Such   fiscal  year 
shall    also    constitute    the    budget   and    ac- 
counting year. 

BUDGETARY  DETAILS  FIXED  BY  MAYOR 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit  not  later  than  March  15.  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  in  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Mayor  shall  determine,  the  annual 
budget  of  the  District  and  the  budget  mes- 
sage and  may,  from  time  to  time,  submit 
supplemental  budget  requests. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall,  in  consultation  with 
the  Council,  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve,  insofar  as  is  possible 
(1)  consistency  in  accounting  and  budget 
classifications,  (2)  synchronization  between 
accounting  and  budget  classifications  and 
organizational  structure,  and  (3)  support  of 
the  budget  justifications  by  Information  on 
performance  and  program  costs  as  shown  by 
the  accounts. 

ADOPTION   OF   BUDGET 

Sec  50:j  A  budget  for  each  fiscal  vear  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  Council,  by  act. 'not  later 
than  April  15  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  during  which  such  budget  Is  ap- 
plicable, except  that  the  Council  may,  bv  res- 
olution, extend  the  period  for  the  adoption 
of  such  budget.  In  no  event,  however,  shall 
any  such  extension  extend  beyond  June  1  of 
that  preceding  fiscal  year,  unless  such  exten- 
sion is  authorized  by  an  act  passed  bv  the 
Council  which  providco  for  funding  expendi- 
tures for  the  next  following  fiscal  year  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 


BUDGET    ESTABLISHES    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  504.  The  adoption  of  any  budget  by 
act  of  the  Council  shall  operate  to  appropri- 
ate and  to  make  available  for  expenditure,  for 
the  purposes  therein  named,  the  several 
amounts  stated  therein  as  proposed  expendi- 
tures, subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
505. 

FINANCIAL  DUTIES  OF  THE  MAYOR 

Sec.  505.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly  des- 
ignated subordinates,  shall  have  chairge  of 
the  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  District  and  to  that  end  he  shall— 

( 1 )  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resources  and  to  in- 
sure that   appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(2)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
internal  control  designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  management 
purposes. 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  accountabil- 
ity for  all  funds,  property,  and  other  assets; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  a  quarterlv  fi- 
nancial statement,  by  appropriation  and' de- 
partment, and  in  such  further  detail  as  the 
Council  may  specify; 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  no  later  than 
December  31  following  each  fiscal  year,  a  com- 
plete financial  statement  and  report; 

(5)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  asse.ss- 
ment  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  taxation,  make  all  special  assess- 
ments for  the  District  government,  prepare 
tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  of  taxes  and 
special  assessments  as  mav  be  required  bv 
law: 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
a.ssessment  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  special 
assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  District  for  the  collection  of  which 
the  District  is  responsible  and  receive  all 
money  receivable  by  the  District  from  the 
Federal  Government,  or  from  anv  court,  or 
from  any  agency  of  the  District; 

(7)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  into  his 
hands.  In  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  Council; 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  investments  and 
invested  funds  of  the  District  government, 
or  In  possession  of  such  government  In  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping 
of  all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and 
the  receipt  and  delivery  of  District  bonds 
and  notes  for  transfer,  "registration,  or  ex- 
change. 

CONTROL   OF  APPROPRIATIO.NS 

Sec  506.  The  Mayor,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Council,  may  provide  for  ( 1 )  the 
transfer  during  the  budget  year  of  anv  ap- 
propriation balance  then  available  for  one 
item  of  appropriation  to  another  item  of  ap- 
propriation, and  (2 1  the  allocation  to  new 
items  of  funds  appropriated  for  contingent 
expenditure. 

ACCOUNTING  SUPERVISION    AND   CONTROL 

Sec  507.  (a)  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly 
authorized  subordinates,  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  bv  all  the 
agencies  offices,  and  InstrumentaUtles  of 
the  District  government; 

(2)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts, 
orders,  and  other  documents  by  which  the 
District  government  inctirs  financial  obliga- 
tions, having  previously  ascertained  that 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  and  allotted 
and  will  be  available  when  the  obligations 
shall  become  due  and  payable: 

(3)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills,  Invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 


District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges:  and 

(4)  perform  internal  audits  of  central  ac- 
counting and  department  a:id  agencv  records 
of  the  District  government,  including  the 
examination  of  any  accounts  or  records  of  fi- 
nancial transactions,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  effectiveness  of  accounting  sys- 
tems, internal  control,  and  related  admin- 
istrative practices  of  the  respective  agencies. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  applicability  to  the  District 
government  of  the  provisioiis  p!  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(31  use.  665). 

GENERAL   FUND 

Sec  508.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict other  than  the  revenues  applied  by  law 
to  special  funds.  All  moneys  received  by  any 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  District  in 
its  or  his  official  capacity  shall  belong  to  the 
District  government  and  shall  be  paid 
promptly  to  the  Mayor,  or  his  duly  author- 
ized subordinates,  for  deposit  in  tiie  appro- 
priate funds. 

CONTRACTS   EXTENDING   BEYOND   ONE    YEAR 

Sec.  509.  No  contract  involving  expendi- 
ture out  of  an  appropriation  which  is  avail- 
able for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  made 
for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years  unless. 
with  respect  to  a  particular  contract,  the 
Council,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members 
present  and  voting,  authorizes  the  extension 
of  such  period  for  such  contract.  Such  con- 
tracts shall  be  made  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  act  of  the  Council. 

ANNUAL    BUDGET    FOR    THE    BOARD    OF   EDUCATION 

Sec.  510.  With     respect     to     the     annual 
budget  for  the  Board  of  Education   in   the 
District    of    Columbia,    the    Mayor    and    the 
Council  may  establish  the  maxinnim  amount 
of  funds  which  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
Board,  but  may  not  specify  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  may  be  expended  or  the 
amount   of   such   fund's   which   m.ay   be   ex- 
pended for  the  various  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of   the  Board  of  Education. 
Part   2 — Annual   Postaudit   by   General 
Accounting  Office 
independent   annual   postaudit 
Sec.   521.    (a)    The    financial    transactions 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  such  principles  and 
procedures  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
determination  of  the  auditing  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the  examina- 
tion of  vouchers  and  other  documents,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  give  due  regard  to 
generally  accepted  principles  of  audltlne.  in- 
cluding consideration  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the   accounting  organizations   ar.d   svstems. 
internal  audit  and  control,  aiid  related  ad- 
ministrative   practices.    The   audit    shall    be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  are  normally  kept.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accotmtlng  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
record.s.  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by 
the  District  and  r.ecessary  "to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  such  representatives  shall  be  af- 
forded  full   facilities   for  verifying  traiisac- 
tions  with  the  balances  or  securities  held  by 
depositories,    fiscal    acent,-=.    and    custodians. 
The  District  of  Columbia  shall  reimburse  the 
General    Accountincr   Office   for   expenses   of 
such  audit  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  the  amounts  so  reimbursed  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(bid)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  The  reports  shall 
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set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall 
Include  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary 
to  keep  the  Congress,  the  Mayor,  and  the 
CouncU  Informed  of  the  operations  to  which 
the  reports  relate,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  advisable.  The 
reports  shall  show  specifically  every  program, 
expenditure,  and  other  financial  transaction 
or  undertaking  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried  on  or 
made  without  authority  of  law. 

(2)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  author- 
ized subordinates  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  the  Council  shall  make  such 
report,  together  with  such  other  material  as 
It  deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  report  has  been  made  to  him  and  the 
Council,  shall  state  in  writing  to  the  Coun- 
cil, with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  has 
been  done  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Comptroller  General  In 
the  report. 

AMENDMENT     OF     BUDGETARY     AND     ACCOUNTING 
ACT 

Sec  522.  Section  2  of  the  Budgetary  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  2),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia". 
Part  3 — Adjustment  op  Federal  and  District 
Expenses 
adjustments 

Sec  531.  (a),  Subject  to  section  901  and 
othpr  provisions  of  law.  the  Mayor,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  or  agreements  concerning  the 
manner  and  method  by  which  amounts  owed 
by  the  District  to  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  United  States  to  the  District,  shall  be 
ascertained  and  paid. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  reimburse  the 
District  for  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
the  District  in  connection  with  lawful 
assemblages,  and  in  connection  with  marches 
and  demonstrations  in  the  District,  which 
relate  solely  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
manner  and  method  of  ascertaining  and 
paying  the  amounts  needed  to  so  reimburse 
the  District  shall  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment entered  into  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

ic)   Each  officer  and  emplovee  of  the  Dis- 
trict required  to  do  so  by  the"  District  Coun- 
cil shall  provide  a  bond  with  such  surety  and 
in  such  amount  as  the  Council  may  require. 
The  premiums  for  all  such  bonds  shall   be 
paid  out  of  appropriations  for  the  District. 
TITLE  VI— BORROWING 
Part    1 — Borrowing   for   Capitai, 
Improvements 
borrowing  power;  debt  limitations 

Sec.  601.  la)  The  District  may  incur  in- 
debtedness by  issuing  its  bonds  in  either 
coupon  or  registered  form  to  fund  or  refund 
indeb-edaes-,  of  the  District  at  any  time  out- 
standing and  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing 
or  acquiring  any  capital  projects  requiring 
an  expenditure  greater  than  the  amount  of 
taxes  or  other  revenues  allowed  for  such 
capital  project*!  by  the  annual  budget: 
Provided.  That  no  bonds  or  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  other  than  bonds  to  fund  or 
refund  outstanding  indebtedness,  shall  be 
issued  In  an  amount  which  would  cause  the 
amount  of  principal  and  Interest  required  to 
be  paid  in  any  fiscal  year  on  the  aggregate 
amount  of  all  outstanding  capital  program 
obligations  to  exceed  fourteen  per  centum  of 
the  District  revenues  which  the  Mayor  esti- 
mates will  be  credited  to  all  funds  of  the 
District  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  make  provision  for 
the  payment  of  any  bonds  Issued  pursuant 
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to  this  title,  in  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 631  hereof. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  "Capi- 
tal program  obligations  '  means  all  outstand- 
ing obligations  Incurred  by  the  District  as 
a  result  of  borrowing  for  capital  outlay  pro- 
grams, but  not  including  obligations  incur- 
red pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957 
(71  Stat.  619;  DC.  Code,  title  2,  chapter  17, 
subchapter  II).  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (60  Stat.  790; 
DC.  Code,  sections  5-701  through  719),  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Allev  Dwelling 
Act  (48  Stat.  930).  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sections  5-103  through  5-116). 

CONTENTS    OF    BORROWING    LEGISLATION;     REF- 
ERENDUM   ON    BOND    ISSVE 

Sec.  602.  i^a)  The  Council  may  by  act  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  bonaa;  Provided, 
That  such  act  shall  contain  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing  provisions ; 

(1)  A  provision  setting  forth  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  purpose  for  which  In- 
debiedneas  is  proposed  to  be  incurred; 

(2)  A  provision  setting  forth  the  maximum 
amount  ol  the  principal  of  the  indebtedness 
which  may  be  incurred  for  each  such  pur- 
pose; 

i3)  A  provision  setting  forth  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  such  in- 
debtedness; and 

(4)  A  provision  setting  forth.  In  the  event 
that  the  Council  determined.  In  its  dis- 
cretion, to  submit  the  question  of  issuing 
such  bonds  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  District,  the  manner  of  holding  such 
election,  the  manner  of  voting  for  or  against 
the  incurring  of  such  indebtedness,  and  the 
form  of  ballot  to  be  used  at  such  election, 
which  forms  shall  permit  the  voters  to  vote 
separately  for  or  against  the  Incurring  of 
Indebtedness  for  each  of  the  purposes  for 
which  Indebtedness  is  proposed  to  be  In- 
curred. 

(b)  The  Council  may  call  a  special  elec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the  is- 
suance of  said  bonds,  such  election  to  be  held 
by  the  Board  of  Elections  at  any  date  set  by 
the  Council  not  less  than  forty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  such  act. 

ic)  The  Board  of  Elections  !.s  avithorized 
and  directed  to  prescribe  the  manner  of 
registration  and  the  polling  places  and  to 
name  the  judges  and  clerks  of  election  and 
to  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  such  elections  as  are  not 
specifically  provided  by  the  Council  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  including  pro- 
visions for  the  publication  of  a  notice  of 
such  election  stating  briefly  the  proposition 
or  propositions  to  be  voted  or.  and  the  des- 
ignated polling  places  in  the  various  pre- 
cincts and  wards  in  the  District.  The  said 
notice  shall  be  published  at  least  once  a 
week  for  four  con.<:ecutlve  calendar  weeks  on 
any  day  of  the  week,  the  first  publication 
thereof  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more 
than  forty  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  by  the 
Council  for  the  election.  The  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  canva.ss  the  votes  cast  at  such 
election  and  certify  the  results  thereof  to  the 
Council  In  the  manner  pre.scrlbed  for  the 
canvass  and  certlflcaMon  of  the  results  of 
general  elections.  The  certification  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  shall  be  published  once 
by  the  Board  of  Elections  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable following  the  date  of  the  election, 
but  In  no  event  later  than  six  weeks  there- 
after. 

publication  of  borrowing  legislation 
Sec  603.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  ai.y  act 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  bonds  at  least 
once  within  five  days  after  the  enactment 
thereof,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  enact- 
ment thereof  In  substantlallv  the  following 
form : 


"notice 
"The  following  Act  authorizing  the  is- 
suance  of  bonds  published  herewith  has  be- 
come effective,  and  the  time  within  which  a 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questlonhig  the 
validity  of  such  bonds  can  be  commenced 
as  provided  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Char- 
ter Act,  will  exphre  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  notice 
(or  In  the  event  the  proposition  of  issuing 
the  proposed  bonds  Is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  qualified  voters,  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  results  of  the  election  ordered  by  the 
Council  to  be  held). 
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"Afaj^or." 

SHORT    period    OF    LIMITATION 

Sec.  604.  Upon  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  from  and  after  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  bonds  without  the 
submission  of  the  proposition  for  the  issu- 
ance thereof  to  the  qualified  voters,  or  upon 
the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
results  of  an  election  upon  the  proposition  of 
Issuing  bonds,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  as 
provided  In  action  603 — 

( 1 )  any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained In  such  act  or  in  the  preambles  or  the 
titles  thereof  or  In  the  results  of  the  election 
or  any  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of  election 
upon  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  the  bonds  thereby  au- 
thorized, and  the  District  and  all  others  in- 
terested shall  thereafter  be  estopped  from 
denying  same; 

(2)  such  Act  and  all  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  been  duly  and  regularly 
taken,  passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and 
the  Board  of  Elections  in  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  all  laws 
applicable  thereto; 

(3)  the  validity  of  such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  defend- 
ant, and  no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in 
any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning 
the  validity  of  same,  except  In  a  suit,  action. 
or  proceeding  commenced  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  twenty  days, 

ACTS    FOR    ISSUANCE    OF    BONDS 

Sec  605.  After  the  expiration  of  the  twenty, 
day  limitation  period  provided  for  in  section 
604  of  this  part,  the  Council  may  bv  act 
establish  an  issue  of  bonds  as  authorized 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  601 
to  604.  Inclusive,  hereof.  An  issue  of  bonds 
is  hereby  defined  to  be  all  or  any  part  of  an 
aggregate  principal  amount  of  bonds  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  said  sections,  but 
no  indebtedness  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  incurred  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act  until  the  bonds  have  been  sold,  delivered, 
and  paid  for,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  principal  amount  of  bonds  so  sold  and 
delivered.  Tlie  bonds  of  any  authorized  issue 
may  be  Issued  all  at  one  time,  or  from  time 
to  time  In  series  and  In  such  amounts  as  the 
Council  shall  deem  advisable.  The  act  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  any  .series  oi  bonds 
shall  fix  the  date  of  the  bonds  of  such  .series, 
and  the  bonds  of  each  such  series  shall  be 
payable  in  annual  installments  beginning 
not  more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  bonds  and  ending  not  more  than  thirty 
years  from  such  date.  The  amount  of  said 
series  to  be  payable  In  each  year  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  when  the  annual  interest  is  added 
to  the  principal  amount  payable  In  each  year 
the  total  amount  payable  In  each  ye.ir  in 
which  part  of  the  principal  is  payable  shall 
be  substantially  equal.  It  shall  be  ai:  imma- 
terial variance  If  the  difference  between  the 


largest  and  the  smallest  amounts  of  principal 
and  interest  payable  annually  during  the 
term  of  the  bonds  does  not  exceed  3  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  authorized  amount  of  such 
series.  Such  act  shall  also  prescribe  the  form 
of  the  bonds  to  be  Issued  thereunder,  and  of 
the  interest  coupons  appertaining  thereto, 
and  the  manner  in  which  said  bonds  and 
coupons  shall  be  executed.  The  bonds  and 
coupons  may  be  executed  by  the  facsimile 
signatures  of  the  officer  or  oflBcers  designated 
by  the  act  authorizing  the  bonds,  to  sign 
the  bonds,  with  the  exception  that  at  least 
one  signature  shall  be  manual.  Such  bonds 
may  be  issued  in  coupon  form  in  the  denom- 
ination of  $1,000,  registerable  as  to  principal 
only  or  as  to  both  principal  and  interest,  and 
if  registered  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
may  be  Issuable  In  denominations  of  multi- 
ples of  $1,000.  Such  bonds  and  the  Interest 
thereon  may  be  payable  at  such  place  or 
places  wlthhi  or  without  the  District  as  the 
CouncU  may  determine. 

PUBLIC    SALE 

Sec  606.  All  bonds  Issued  under  this  part 
shall  be  sold  at  public  sale  upon  sealed  pro- 
posals at  such  price  or  prices  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  after  publication  of  a 
notice  of  such  sale  at  least  once  not  less 
than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  sale 
In  a  dally  newspaper  carrying  municipal  bond 
notices  and  devoted  primarily  to  financial 
news  or  to  the  subject  of  State  and  municipal 
bonds  published  In  the  city  of  New  York. 
New  York,  and  In  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  published  In  the  District.  Such 
notice  shall  state,  among  other  things,  that 
no  proposal  shall  be  considered  unless  there 
Is  deposited  with  the  District  as  a  down 
payment  a  certified  check  or  cashier's  check 
for  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  2  per  cen- 
tum of  the  par  amount  of  bonds  bid  for,  and 
the  Council  shall  reserve  the  right  to  reject 
any  and  all  bids. 

Part  2 — Short-Term  Borrowing 
borrowing  to  meet  appropriations 
Sec  621.  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available  revenues  to  meet  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  section  504,  the  CouncU 
may  by  act  authorize  the  issuance  of  nego- 
tiable notes,  In  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  each  of  which 
may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but  all 
such  notes  and  renewals  thereof  shall  be 
paid  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  following  that  In  which  such  act  be- 
comes effective. 

borrowing  in  anticipation  OF  revenues 
Sec  622.  For  any  fiscal  year,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues  of 
that  fiscal  year,  the  Council  may  by  act 
authorize  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
execution  of  negotiable  notes  of  the  District 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  at  any  time 
outstanding  20  per  centum  of  the  total  antic- 
ipated revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be  desig- 
nated "Revenue  Note  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
19  ".  Such  notes  may  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together 
with  the  renewals,  shall  mature  and  be 
paid  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  original  notes  have  been 
issued. 

NOTES  redeemable  PRIOR  TO  MATURITY 

Sec  623.  No  notes  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand, 
but  any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  re- 
demption prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice 
and  at  such  time  as  may  be  stated  In  the  note. 
sale  of  notes 

Sec.  624.  All  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
accrued  interest  at  private  sale  without 
previous  advertising. 


Part  3 — Payment  of  Bonds  and  Notes 
special  tax 

Sec  631.  (a)  The  act  of  the  Council  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  bonds  pursuant  to 
this  title,  shall,  where  necessary,  provide  for 
the  levy  annually  of  a  special  tax  without 
limitation  as  to  rate  or  amount  upon  all  the 
taxable  real  and  personal  tangible  property 
within  the  District  In  amounts  which,  to- 
gether with  other  revenues  of  the  District 
available  and  applicable  for  said  purposes, 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  said  bonds  and  the  premium.  If 
any,  upon  the  redemption  thereof,  as  the 
same  respectively  become  due  and  payable, 
which  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  at 
the  same  time  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  District  taxes  are  levied  and  collected, 
and  when  collected  shall  be  set  aside  in  a 
sinking  fund  and  Irrevocably  dedicated  to 
the  payment  of  such  principal.  Interest,  and 
premium. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  and  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest 
on  all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  here- 
after Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  whether 
or  not  such  pledge  be  stated  In  the  bonds 
or  notes  or  In  the  act  authorizing  the  issu- 
ance thereof. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Mayor  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  review  the  amounts  of  District 
revenues  which  have  been  set  aside  ana  de- 
posited in  a  sinking  fund  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a).  Such  review  shall  be  carried  otit 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  the 
amounts  so  set  aside  and  deposited  are  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  principal  of  and  Interest 
on  bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  and 
the  premium  (If  any)  upon  the  redemption 
thereof,  as  the  same  respectively  become  due 
and  payable.  To  the  extent  that  the  Mayor 
and  the  Comptroller  General  determine  that 
sufficient  District  revenues  have  not  been  so 
set  aside  and  deposited,  the  Federal  pay- 
ment made  for  the  fiscal  year  within  which 
such  review  Is  conducted  shall  be  first  uti- 
lized to  make  up  any  deficit  In  such  sinking 
fund. 

Part  4 — Tax  Exemption — Legal  Invest- 
ment— Water  Pollution — Reservoirs — 
Contributions — Termination  of  Borrow- 
ing Authority 

TAX   exemption 

Sec  641.  Bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the 
Council  pursuant  to  this  title  and  the  inter- 
est thereon  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Fed- 
eral and  District  taxation  except  estate.  In- 
heritance, and  gift  taxes. 

legal  in\t:stment 

Sec  642.  Notwithstanding  any  restriction 
on  the  investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contained  in  any  other  law.  all  domestic  in- 
surance companies,  domestic  Insurance  as- 
sociations, executors,  administrators,  guard- 
ians, trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries  within 
the  District  of  Coltimbia  may  legally  invest 
any  sinking  funds,  moneys,  trust  funds,  or 
other  funds  belonging  to  them  or  under  or 
within  their  control  in  any  bonds  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  It  being  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  authorize  the  Investment  In 
such  bonds  or  notes  of  all  sinking,  insurance, 
retirement,  compensation,  pension,  and  trust 
funds.  National  banking  associations  are  au- 
thorized to  deal  In,  underwrite,  purchase  and 
sell,  for  their  own  accounts  or  for  the  ac- 
counts of  customers,  bonds  and  notes  issued 
by  the  District  Council  to  the  same  extent 
as  national  banking  associations  are  author- 
ized by  paragraph  seven  of  section  5136  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24).  to  deal 
in.  underwrite,  purchase  and  sell  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  States,  or  {>olitical 
subdivisions    thereof.    All    Federal    building 


and  loan  associations  and  Federal  sa\-lngs 
and  loan  associations;  and  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, buUdlng  and  loan  associations,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  domiciled  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  may  purchase,  sell, 
underwrite,  and  deal  in,  for  their  own  ac- 
count or  for  the  account  of  others,  all  bonds 
or  notes  issued  pursuant  to  this  title:  Pto- 
lided.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation  from  any 
duty  of  exercising  due  and  reasonable  care 
in  selecting  securities  for  purchase  or  In- 
vestment, 

water  pollution 

Sec  643.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  annually  es- 
timate the  amount  of  the  District's  princi- 
pal and  Interest  expense  which  Is  required 
to  service  District  obligations  attributable 
to  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  pro  rata  share 
of  District  sanitary  sewage  water  works  and 
other  water  pollution  projects  which  provide 
services  to  the  local  Jurisdictions  in  those 
States.  Such  amounts  as  determined  by  tne 
Mayor  shall  be  used  to  exclude  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  share  of  pollution  projects  cost 
from  the  limitation  on  the  District's  capital 
program  obligations  as  provided  in  this  title. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  enter  Into  agreements 
with  the  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  con- 
cerned for  annual  payments  to  the  District 
of  rates  and  charges  for  waste  treatment 
services  in  accordance  with  the  use  and 
benefits  made  and  derived  from  the  operation 
of  the  said  waste  treatment  facilities.  Each 
such  agreement  shall  require  that  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  such  rales  and  charges  will 
be  paid  in  advance,  stibject  to  adjustment 
after  each  year.  Such  rates  and  charges  shall 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction, 
interest  on  capital,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  the  neces.sary  replcicement  of 
equipment  during  the  useful  life  of  the 
facility. 

cost  of  reservoirs  on  POTOMAC  R^TR 

Sec.  644.  (a)  The  Mayor  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  United  States,  any  State 
in  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  any  agency  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  and  any  other 
competent  State  or  local  authority,  with 
respect  to  the  payment  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  United  States,  cither  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  of  the  Districts  equitable 
share  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  non-Federal 
portion  of  the  costs  of  any  re.<ervolrs  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  construction  on 
the  Potomac  River  or  any  of  its  tributaries. 
Every  such  contract  may  contain  such  pro- 
visions as  the  Mayor  may  deem  necessary 
cr  appropriate. 

(b)  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  provided 
by  legislation  enacted  by  tlie  Council,  all 
payments  made  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  all  moneys  received  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  pursuant  to  any  contract  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
from,  or  be  deposited  In.  a  fund  designated 
by  the  Mayor.  Charges  for  water  delivered 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  water  system 
for  Tise  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  portions  of 
any  payments  made  by  the  Di-strict  of  Co- 
lumbia under  contracts  authorized  by  this 
Act  which  are  equitably  attributable  to 
such  use  outside  the  District. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY 

Sec  645.  Notwlthstar.dlng  any  provision 
of  law  to  the  contrary,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1973  the  District  share  of  thx?  cost  of 
the  Adopted  Regional  System  described  In 
the  National  Capltal  Transportation  Act  of 
1969  (Public  Law  91-143;  83  Stat  320).  shall 
be  payable  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
District  obligations  l.;sued  pursuant  to  the 
authorltv  contained  In  this  title 
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TERMINATION   OF  THE  DISTRICT'S  AUTHORITT   TO 
BORROW  rSOM  THE  TREASURV 

Sec.  646.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow 
funds  for  capital  Improvement  programs  and 
to  amend  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Fed- 
eral Government  participation  In  meeting 
costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital 
City",  approved  June  6.  1958  (72  Stat.  183; 
DC.  Code,  sec.  9-220).  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing 
loar.s  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
the  expansion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
water  system",  approved  June  2.  1950  (60 
Stat.  195;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  43-1540),  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Title  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  financing  of  a  program  of 
public  works  construction  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved May  18,  1954  (68  Stat.  108),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  213,  214, 
216,  217,  and  218  (DC.  Code,  sections  43- 
1612,  43-1613,  43-1615,  43-1616.  and  43-1617), 
authorizing  loans  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  sanitary  and  combined  sewer 
systems  of  the  District. 

(d)  Section  402  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
approved  May  18,  1954  (68  Stat.  110;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  7-133).  authorizing  loans  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  highway  construction  program, 
Is  repealed. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  relieve  the  District  of  Its  ob- 
ligation to  repay  any  loan  made  to  It  under 
the  authority  of  the  Act  specified  In  the  pre- 
ceding subsections,  nor  to  preclude  the  Dis- 
trict from  using  the  unexpended  balance  of 
any  such  loan  appropriated  to  the  District 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

TITLE  VII— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

ANNUAL    FEDERAL    PAYMENT  TO    THE    DISTRICT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
Nation's  Capital  City,  regular  annual  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government  are  hereby 
authorized  to  cover  the  proper  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  District  government.  On  or 
before  January  10  of  each  year,  the  Mayor 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  through 
the  Comptroller  General  a  request  for  a 
Federal  payment  to  be  made  during  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  of  such 
payment  shall  ne  computed  In  accordance 
with  this  part. 

( b  I  The  Federal  payment  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
percentage  of  the  amoimt  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia fees,  charges,  miscellaneous  receipts. 
and  tax  revenues  which  the  Mayor  estimates, 
on  the  basis  of  fees,  charges,  receipts,  and  tax 
rates  authorized  by  law  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  such  estimate,  will  be  credited  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  District  during  such  fiscal 
year  as  follows: 

( 1 1  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
such  payment  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
37 1 2  per  centum  of  such  fees,  charges,  re- 
ceipts, and  revenues  so  estimated  for  that 
fl.scal  \ear;  and 

(2  I  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  40  per 
centum  cf  buch  fee.s,  charges,  receipts,  and 
reve    aes  so  estimated  for  such  fiscal  year 

(ci  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
l!ig  June  30,  1974.  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
payment  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  adjusted 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  dllference  be- 
tween (li  the  Federal  payment  made  for 
such  fiscal  year  and  (2\  the  per  centum  in 
effect  for  that  fiscal  year  times  such  fees, 
charges,  mLscellaneous  receipts,  and  tax  rev- 
enues actually  credited  to  the  general  fund 
during  such  fiscal  year 


(d)  After  review  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  request  for  Federal  payment  and 
certification  by  him  on  or  before  April  10  of 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  annual  Federal  payment  is  being 
requested  that  such  request  is  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later  than 
September  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  cause  such 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  District  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  advance  on  or  after  July  1.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  without  Interest,  such  amounts 
(not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  total 
payment  in  the  previous  fiscal  year)  as  mav 
be  required  by  the  District  pending  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  authorized  by  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  enter 
into  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
Mayor  whereby  adjustments,  disputes,  dif- 
ferences, or  disagreements  Involving  the  Fed- 
eral payment  may  be  resolved 

If)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  relieving  the  United  States  of  its  obliga- 
tions to  make  payments  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 106  and  212  of  the  Act  of  May  18,  1954 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  43-1601.  1611 1 .  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  pav- 
ments  authorized  by  thi.s  Act. 
TITLE  VIII— AMENDMENT.S  TO  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  ELECTION  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  801.  The  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"Board  of  Education",  the  following:  "the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Mayor". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  (K 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  lA)  in  para- 
graph (2)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu: 
"(A)  who,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in  an 
election  under  this  Act.  has  resided  in  the 
District  continuously  during  the  thirty-day 
period  ending  on  the  day  of  such  election 
and  who  does  not  claim  voting  residence  or 
right  to  vote  in  any  State  or  territory";  and 
I  2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  The  term  'Council'  or  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia*  means  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  e.'^tabllshed  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act. 

"(9)  The  term  'Mayor'  means  the  office  or 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  established 
pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act." 

(3)  (A)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  created  a  Board 
of  Elections  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  compo.-,ed  of  three  members  appointed  by 
theMayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent nf  the  District  Council.  The  term  of 
each  such  member  shall  be  three  years  from 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  predeces-sor. 
Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
his  predeces.sor  When  a  member's  term  of 
office  expires,  he  may  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  Is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 
The  Mayor  shall  from  time  to  time  designate 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board" 

IB)  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
in  office  on  the  date  when  the  Mayor  first 
elected  takes  office  shall  continue  in  office 
for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  appointed. 

(4)  Subsections  (h).  (1).  (j).  and  (k)  or 
section  8  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)(1)(A)  The  Delegate,  Mayor,  Chair- 
man of  the  District  Council,  and  the  two 
at-large    members    of    the    District    Council 


shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  a  general  election. 
Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate! 
Mayor.  Chairman  of  the  District  Council,  and 
at-large  members  of  the  District  Council  in 
any  general  election  shall,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subsection  (j)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  10(d).  have  been  elected 
as  such  candidate  by  the  next  preceding  pri- 
mary or  party  runoff  election. 

"(B)  (i)  A  member  of  the  office  of  District 
Council  (Other  than  the  Chairman  and  any 
member  elected  at  large)  shall  be  elected  in 
a  general  election  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  respective  ward  of  the  District  from 
which  the  Individual  seeking  such  office  was 
elected  as  a  candidate  for  such  office  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  (il)  of  this  paragraph 

"(il)  Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
ber of  the  District  Council  (other  than  the 
Chairman  and  at-large  members)  shall,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (J) 
of  this  section  and  section  10(d),  have  been 
elected  as  such  a  candidate  at  the  next  pre- 
ceding primary  or  party  runoff  election  to 
fill  such  office  within  that  ward. 

"(2)  The  nomination  and  election  of  any 
individual  to  the  office  of  Delegate.  Mayor, 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  member  of 
the  Council  shall  be  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  No  political  party  shall 
be  qualified  to  hold  a  primary  election  to 
select  candidates  for  election  to  any  such 
office  In  a  general  election  unless.  In  the 
next  preceding  election  year,  at  least  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  votes  were  cast  In 
the  general  election  for  a  candidate  of  such 
party  for  any  such  office  or  for  Its  candidates 
for  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

"(1)  (1)  Each  Individual  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate, 
Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  or  at-large 
member  of  the  Council  shall  be  nominated 
for  any  such  office  by  a  petition  (A)  filed  with 
the  Board  not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day 
before  the  date  of  such  primary  election;  and 
(B)  signed  by  at  least  two  thousand  duly 
registered  voters  of  the  same  political  party 
as  the  nominee,  or  by  1  pyer  centum  of  the 
duly  registered  members  of  such  political 
party,  whichever  is  less,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Board  of  Elections  as  of  the 
ninety-ninth  day  before  the  date  of  such 
election. 

"(2)  Each  Individual  In  a  primary  election 
for  candidate  for  the  office  of  member  of  the 
Council  (other  than  the  Chairman  and  at- 
large  members)  shall  be  nominated  for  such 
office  by  a  petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board 
not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day  before  the 
date  of  such  primary  election;  and  (B)  signed 
by  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  In 
the  ward  from  which  such  individual  seeks 
election  who  are  duly  registered  In  such  ward 
under  section  7  of  this  Act.  and  who  are  of 
the  same  political  party  as  the  nominee. 

"  (3)  A  nominating  petition  for  a  candidate 
In  a  primary  election  for  any  such  office  may 
not  be  circulated  for  signature  before  the 
ninety-ninth  day  preceding  the  date  of  such 
election  and  may  not  be  filed  with  the  Board 
before  the  seventieth  day  preceding  such 
date.  The  Board  may  prescribe  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  and  pre=;entation  of 
nominating  petitions.  The  Board  shall  ar- 
range the  ballot  of  each  political  party  In 
each  such  primary  election  as  to  enable  a 
voter  of  such  party  to  vote  for  nominated 
candidates  of  that  party. 

"(j)  (1)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate.  Mayor,  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  or  member  of  the  Council  may, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub.^ectlon. 
be  nominated  directly  as  such  a  candidate  for 
election  for  such  office  (Including  any  such 
election  to  he  he!d  to  fill  a  vacancy).  Such 
person  shall  be  nominated  by  a  petition  filed 
with  the  Board  not  less  than  the  forty-flfth 
day  before  the  date  of  such  general  election; 
and  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  member  of  the 
Council  (other  than  the  Chairman  or  an  at- 
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large  member) .  signed  by  five  hundred  voters 
who  are  duly  registered  under  section  7  In 
the  ward  from  which  the  candidate  seeks 
election;  and  (B)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who 
Is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate, 
Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  or  at-large 
member  of  the  Council,  signed  by  duly  regis- 
tered voters  equal  In  number  to  I'i  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  registered 
voters  In  the  District,  as  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Board  as  of  the  ninety-ninth  day 
before  the  date  of  such  election,  or  by  three 
thousand  persons  duly  registered  under  sec- 
tion 7.  whichever  is  less.  No  signatures  on 
such  a  petition  may  be  counted  which  have 
been  made  on  such  petition  more  than 
ninety-nine  days  before  the  date  of  such 
election. 

"(2)  Nominations  under  this  subsection 
for  candidates  for  election  in  a  general  elec- 
tion to  any  office  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  person  whose  name  has  ap- 
peared on  the  ballot  of  a  primary  election 
for  that  office  held  within  eight  months  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  general  election. 

'■(k)(l)  In  each  general  election  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Council  (other  than 
the  office  of  Chairman  or  an  at-large  mem- 
ber) the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots  In 
each  ward  to  enable  a  vote  registered  In  that 
ward  to  vote  for  any  one  candidate  who  (A) 
has  been  duly  elected  by  any  political  party 
in  the  ne;it  preceding  primary  or  party  run- 
off election  for  such  office  from  such  ward. 
(B)  has  been  duly  nominated  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  such  office  In  such  ward  pursuant 
to  section  10(d).  or  (C)  has  been  nomi- 
nated directly  as  a  candidate  for  such  office 
In  such  ward  under  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 
of  member  of  the  Council  at  large,  the  Board 
shall  arrange  the  ballots  to  enable  a  reg- 
istered voter  to  vote  for  as  many  candidates 
for  election  as  members  at  large  as  there  are 
members  at  large  to  be  elected  In  such  elec- 
tion. Such  candidates  shall  be  only  those 
persons  who  (A)  have  been  duly  elected  by 
any  political  party  In  the  next  preceding  pri- 
mary or  party  runoff  election  for  such  office. 
(B)  have  been  duly  nominated  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  such  office  pursuant  to  section  10(d), 
or  (C)  have  been  nominated  directly  as  a 
candidate  under  subsection  (jj  of  this  sec- 
tion, 

"(3)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 
of  Delegate,  Mayor,  or  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots  to 
enable  a  registered  voter  to  vote  for  any  one 
of  the  candidates  for  any  such  office  who  ( A ) 
has  been  duly  elected  by  any  political  party 
in  the  next  preceding  primary  or  party  run- 
off election  for  such  office,  (B)  has  been  duly 
nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  such  office 
pursuant  to  section  10(d).  or  (C)  has  been 
nominated  directly  as  a  candidate  under 
subsection  (j)   of  this  section.". 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  im- 
mediately before  the  word  "Except",  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(Bjil)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
the  case  of  special  elections  under  this  Act 
and  in  stibclau.'.e  (11)  of  this  clause,  pri- 
mary electlo:is  of  each  political  parly  for  the 
offices  of  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  mem- 
ber 01  the  Council  (to  be  tilled)  shall  be  held 
ou  the  first  Tuesday  iu  September  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  and  general  elections 
for  buth  o.fices  (to  be  filled)  shall  be  held  on 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  In 
November  of  each  even-numbered  year. 

"(il)  Notwithstanding  the  pro',  i.slons  t.f 
subclause  (1)  of  this  clause,  the  Initial  pri- 
mary election  of  each  political  party  for  the 
o.fices  of  Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
and  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  next  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ninety-day  period  following 
the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia Charter  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  XIV  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Charter  Act,  and  the  initial  general 
election  for  such  offices  shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember of  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
primary  Is  held. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
case  of  a  special  election  under  this  Act. 
primary  elections  of  each  political  party  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September  of  each  Presidential 
election  year,  commencing  with  calendar 
year  1976.  and  the  general  election  for  such 
office  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November  of  each  Presi- 
dential election  year  commencing  with  cal- 
endar year  1976". 

(6)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(4)<A)  Runoff  elections  shall  be  held 
whenever  (i)  In  any  primary  election  or  a 
political  party  for  candidates  for  the  office 
of  Delegate.  Mayor.  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil at  large  where  only  one  at-large  position 
Is  to  be  filled,  no  one  candidate  for  any  sucn 
office  receives  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  votes  cast  In  that  election  for  all  candi- 
dates of  that  party  for  that  office,  and  (11)  In 
any  general  election  for  any  €uch  office,  no 
one  candidate  receives  at  lesist  40  per  centum 
of  the  total  votes  cast  In  that  election  tor  all 
candidates  for  that  office.  The  candidates  in 
any  such  runoff  election  for  any  such  office 
shall  be  the  two  persons  who  received,  re- 
spe.:tively.  the  two  highest  numbers  of  votes 
in  such  preceding  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office.  The  candidate  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  in  any  sucn 
runoff  election  for  such  office  shall  be  de- 
clared elected. 

"(B)(1)  When  more  than  one  office  of  at- 
large  member  of  the  Council  is  being  filled  in 
any  primary  election  of  a  political  party,  the 
candidates  for  such  offices  who  receive  the 
highest  number  of  votes  shall  ije  declared 
elected,  except  that  no  candidate  shall  be  de- 
clared elected  who  does  not  receive  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  the  number  of  all  votes  cast 
In  that  election  for  all  candidates  of  that 
party  for  such  offices  divided  by  the  number 
of  at-large  offices  to  be  filled  in  such  election. 
Where  one  or  more  of  the  at-large  positions 
remains  unfilled,  a  runoff  election  shall  be 
held.  The  candidates  In  such  runoff  election 
shall  be  those  unsuccessful  candidates,  In 
number  not  more  than  one  more  than  the 
number  of  such  offices  to  be  filled,  who  In 
such  primary  next  preceding  such  runoff 
election,  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
less  than  40  per  centum. 

"(11)  Wlien  more  than  one  office  of  at-large 
member  of  the  Council  is  being  filled  in  any 
general  election,  the  candidates  for  such  of- 
fices who  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  declared  elected,  except  that  no 
candidate  shall  be  declared  elected  who  does 
not  receive  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  all  votes  cast  in  that  election  for 
all  candidates  for  such  offices  to  be  filled 
In  such  election  divided  by  the  number  of 
at-large  offices  to  be  .so  filled.  Where  one  or 
more  of  the  at-large  positions  remain  un- 
filled, a  runoff  election  shall  be  held.  The 
candidates  in  such  run-ofT  election  shall  be 
those  unsuccessful  candidates,  in  number  not 
more  than  one  more  than  the  number  of 
such  offices  to  be  filled,  who  In  such  preced- 
ing ;.eneral  election  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  less  than  40  per  centum. 
The  candidate  or  candidates,  as  the  case  may 
be,  receiving  the  highest  ntiinbcr  of  votes 
shall  be  declared  elected. 

"(C)  If  any  person  withdraws  his  can- 
didacy from  any  such  runoff  election  (under 
the  rules  and  within  the  time  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board),  or  dies  before  the 
date  of  the  election,  the  person  who  re- 
ceived the  same  number  of  votes  in  such 
preceding  primary  or  general  flei.tl(in.  as  the 
case    may    be.    next    preceding   such    runoff 


election  as  a  candidate  In  such  runoff  elec- 
tion or  who  received  a  number  of  votes  In 
such  primary  or  general  election  which  Is 
next  highest  to  the  number  of  votes  In  any 
such  election  received  by  a  candidate  in  the 
runoff  election,  and  who  Is  not  already  a 
candidate  In  the  runoff  election,  shall  auto- 
matically become  such  a  candidate  in  such 
runoff  election. 

"(D)  Any  such  runoff  election  shall  be 
held  not  less  than  two  weeks  nor  more  than 
four  weeks  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Board  has  determined  the  results  of  the 
preceding  primary  or  general  election,  as  the 
case  may  be.  At  the  time  of  announcing  any 
such  determination,  the  Board  shall  estab- 
lish and  announce  the  date  on  which  the 
runoff  election  will  be  held,  if  one  Is  re- 
quired.". 

(7)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  "and  for  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education."  and  Inserting  ".  Mayor.  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  member  of  the  Council 
and  Board  of  Education,". 

(8)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  any  official,  other 
than  the  Delegate.  Mayor.  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  member  of  the  Council,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  or  a  winner  of  a 
primary  election  for  the  office  of  Delegate, 
Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  or  member 
of  the  Council,  elected  pursuant  to  this  Act 
dies,  resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to  serve 
during  his  or  her  term  of  office  leaving  no 
person  elected  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of 
office,  the  successor  or  successors  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  such  term  shall  be  chosen 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  duly  authorized 
party  committee,  except  that  such  succes- 
sor shall  have  the  qualifications  required 
by  this  Act  for  such  office.  In  the  event 
that  such  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate,  Mayor, 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  or  member  of  the 
Council  who  has  been  declared  the  winner  in 
the  preceding  primary  or  party  runoff  elec- 
tion for  such  office,  the  vacancy  may  be 
filled  not  later  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the 
next  general  election  for  such  office,  by  nom- 
ination by  the  party  committee  of  the  party 
which  nominated  his  predecessor.  In  the 
event  that  such  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  of- 
fice of  Delegate  more  than  twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  Its  term  of  office,  the 
Board  shall  call  special  elections  to  fill  such 
vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  its  term  of 
office." 

(9)  Section  lOie)  of  such  Art  is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "(l)"  immediatelv  before 
"Whenever",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
office  of  Chairman  of  the  Council,  member 
of  the  Council  elected  from  a  ward,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  at  large,  such  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  at  the  next  general  election 
for  any  of  the  offices  of  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  member  of  the  Council  from  a  ward, 
or  member  of  the  Council  at  large,  which 
occurs  more  than  niiiety-nnie  davs  after 
such  vacancy  occurs  In  the  case  of  the  office 
of  Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  shall  fill  such  vacancy  by 
serving  as  Cliairman  until  tb.c  tuiexplred  terrii 
of  the  vacant  office  end.-.,  or  until  Januarv  2 
next -following  the  date  of  the  election  of  a 
person  to  serve  the  remainder  of  such  un- 
expired term,  whlcliever  occurs  first.  In  the 
ca.-ie  of  the  office  of  member  of  the  Council 
from  a  ward,  or  a  member  of  the  Council 
at  large,  the  Council  shall  appoint  a  person 
to  till  the  vacancy  until  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  vacant  office  ends  or  until  January  2 
next  following  the  date  of  the  election  of 
a  person  to  serve  the  remainder  of  such  un- 
expired term,  whichever  occurs  first  A  per- 
son elected  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall 
hold  office  for  the  duration  of  the  unexpired 
term  of  ci^cc  to  wh.lch  lie  was  elected.  Any 
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person  appointed  under  this  paragraph  shall 
have  the  same  qualifications  Tor  holding  such 
offlce  as  were  required  of  his  Immediate  pred- 
ecessor. 

"(B)  When  a  vacancy  In  an  unexpired  term 
for  an  at-large  position  Is  being  filled  at  the 
same  general  election  as  one  or  more  full- 
term  at-large  positions,  the  successful  can- 
didate or  candidates  with  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  In  the  general  election,  or  In  the 
runoff  election  If  a  runoff  election  Is  neces- 
sary, shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  full- 
term  position  or  positions,  and  any  candi- 
date declared  elected  at  the  general  election 
shall  for  this  purpose  be  deemed  to  have 
received  a  higher  number  of  votes  than  any 
candidate  elected  In  the  runoff  election." 

(10)  The  first  sentence  of  section  15  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No 
person  shall  be  a  candidate  for  more  than 
one  offlce  on  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
District  Council  In  any  election  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  or  Council,  and 
no  person  shall  be  a  candidate  for  more  than 
one  office  on  the  Council  In  any  primary 
election." 

(11)  Section  15  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  (1)  by  designating  the  existing  text 
of  such  section  as  subsection  (a),  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  person  who  Is  holding  the  office 
of  Mayor.  Delegate,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, member  of  the  Council  or  member  of 
the  School  Board  shall,  while  holding  such 
offlce,  be  eligible  as  a  candidate  for  any  other 
of  such  offices  in  any  primary  or  general 
election,  unless  the  term  of  the  offlce  which 
he  so  holds  expires  on  or  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  he  would  be  eligible,  If  elected 
In  such  primary  or  general  election,  to  take 
the  offlce  with  respect  to  which  such  election 
Is  held." 

DISTRICT    COUNCIL    JURISDICTION 

Sec.  802.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the  Dis- 
trict Council  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  leg- 
islate with  respect  to  matters  Involving  or 
relating  to  elections  In  the  District  of  Cohim- 
bla,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  304, 
section  401(d),  and  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
of  section  325  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 

AGREEMENTS    WITH    UNrTED    STATES 

Sec.  901.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
duplication  of  effort  or  for  the  purpose  of 
otherwise  promoting  efficiency  and  economy, 
any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may  furnish 
services  to  the  District  government  and  any 
District  officer  or  agency  may  furnish  services 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Except  where  the 
terms  and  conditions  governing  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  services  are  prescribed  by  other 
provisions  of  law,  such  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  an  agreement  ( 1 )  negoti- 
ated by  the  Federal  and  District  authorities 
concerned,  and  (2i  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
by  the  Mayor.  Each  such  agreement  shall 
provide  that  the  cost  of  furnishing  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  borne  In  the  manner  provided 
in  subsection  (c)  by  the  governmer.t  to 
which  such  services  are  furnished  at  rates  or 
charges  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  furnLshing 
such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  in  the  agreement  delegate  any 
of  his  or  Its  functions  to  any  Federal  officer 
or  agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency 
may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any  of  his 
or  Its  functions  to  any  District  officer  or 
agency.  Any  functions  so  delegated  may  be 
exercised  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  delegation. 

(c)  The  cost  to  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  In  furnishing  services  to  the  Dl.nrlct 


pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall  be 
paid.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Council  to  the  District  officers  and  agen- 
cies to  which  such  services  are  furnished. 
The  costs  to  each  District  officer  and  agency 
In  furnishing  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall 
be  paid,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Congress  or  other  funds  available  to  the 
Federal  officers  and  agencies  to  which  such 
services  are  furnished. 

PERSONNEL    INTEREST    IN    CONTRACTS    OR 
TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  902.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
forfeit  his  offlce  or  position. 

COMPENSATION    FROM     MORE    THAN    ONE 
.SOURCE 

SEC.  903.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  be  Ineligible  to  serve  or 
to  receive  compensation  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  becau.se  he  occupies  an- 
other offlce  or  position  or  because  he  receives 
compensation  (including  retirement  com- 
pensation) from  another  source. 

(b)  The  rlgjit  to  another  offlce  or  position 
or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  such  Board, 
if  such  service  does  not  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  such  other  office 
or  position. 

ASSISTANCE  CF  THE:  UNITED  STATES  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
DISTRICT    MERIT    SYSTEM 

Sec.  904.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  in  the 
further  development  of  the  merit  system  au- 
thorized by  section  402(4)  and  the  said  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  District  government  to  make 
available  its  registers  of  ellglbles  as  a  re- 
cruiting source  to  fill  District  positions  as 
needed.  The  costs  of  any  specific  services  fur- 
nished by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
be  compensated  for  under  the  provisions  of 
section  901  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  X— SUCCESSION  IN  GOVERNMENT 

TRANSFER     OF     PERSONNEL,     PROPERTY,     AND 
FUNDS 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  functions  to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  agency 
or  officer,  there  are  hereby  transferred  (as 
of  the  time  of  such  transfer  of  functions)  to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  to  such  agency, 
or  to  the  agency  of  which  such  officer  Is  the 
head,  for  use  In  the  administration  of  the 
functions  by  the  Council,  the  Mayor,  or  such 
agency  or  officer,  the  personnel  (except  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
CouncU,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  and  the  other  members 
thereof,  all  of  whose  offices  are  abolished  by 
this  Act),  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  and  other  funds, 
which  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  so 
transferred. 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  In  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) ,  such 
question  shall  be  decided— 

1 1 )  In  the  ca.se  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  bv  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Managenient  and 
Budget;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  Council,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  provide,  if  such  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor 


If  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  or 
to  any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  transferred  to 
the  Council,  the  Mayor,  or  any  agency  by 
this  section  which  the  CouncU,  the  Mayor 
or  the  head  of  such  agency  shall  find  to  be 
In  excess  of  the  personnel  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  Its  or  his  functlcjns  shall 
In  accordance  with  law,  be  retransferred  to 
other  positions  In  the  District  or  Federal 
Government  or  be  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  reason 
of  his  transfer  by  this  Act  or  his  separation 
from  service  under  this  Act,  be  deprived  of 
a  civil  service  status  held  by  him  prior  to 
such  transfer  or  any  right  of  appeal  or  re- 
view he  may  have  by  reason  of  his  separa- 
tion from  service. 

E.KISTING    STATUTES,     REGULATIONS,     AND    OTHER 
ACTIONS 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
other  action  in  respect  of  (and  any  regula- 
tion or  other  action  issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by )  any  officer  or  agency  from  which 
any  function  Is  transferred  by  this  Act  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  in- 
applicable by  or  under  authority  of  law.  con- 
tinue In  effect  as  if  such  transfer  had  not 
been  made;  but  after  such  transfer,  refer- 
ences In  such  statute,  regulation,  or  other 
action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from  which  a 
transfer  Is  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  the  officer  or 
agency  to  which  the  transfer  Is  made. 

(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  Includes,  without  limitation, 
any  rule,  order,  contract,  compact,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  grant,  authoriza- 
tion,   permit,    requirement,    or    designation, 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  applicability  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  of  person- 
nel legislation  relating  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment until  such  time  as  the  Council  may 
otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equiv- 
alent coverage  as  provided  In  section  402(4). 

PENDING    ACTIONS    AND    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec  1003.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
Judicial  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by 
or  against  any  officer  or  agency  In  his  cr  its 
official  capacity  or  in  relation  to  the  exercise 
of  his  or  its  official  functions,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act;  but  the  court,  unless  It  deter- 
mines that  the  survival  of  such  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  Is  not  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  settlement  of  the  questions  Involved, 
shall  allow  the  same  to  be  maintained,  with 
such  substitutions  as  to  parties  as  are 
appropriate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceed- 
ing lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  solely 
by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  but  such  action  or  proceed- 
ing shall  be  continued  with  such  substitu- 
tions as  to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies 
as  are  appropriate. 

VACANCIES  RESULTING  FROM  ABOLISHMENT  OF 
OFFICERS  OF  COMMISSIONER  AND  ASSISTANT 
TO  THE  COMMISSIONER 

Sec  1004.  Until  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
after  the  first  Mayor  takes  office  under  this 
Act  no  vacancy  occurring  in  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  321,  abolishing 
the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Assistant  to  the  Commissloi.er, 
shall  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  such  agency  to  exercise  Its  functions; 
but  such  agency  may  take  action  only  if  a 
majority  of  the  members  holding  office  vote 
in  favor  of  It. 

TITLE  XI— SEPARABILITY  OF 
PROVISIONS 
Sec  1101.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  theerof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
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the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

TITLE  XII— TEMPORARY  PROVISIONS 

POWERS    OF  THE  PRESIDENT   DUBrNG   TRANSITION 
PERIOD 

Sec  1201.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
take  such  action  during  the  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  District  Council,  by  Executive  order 
or  otherwise,  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  enable  the  Board  of  Hectlons  properly  to 
perform  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

REIMBURSABLE     APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     THE 
DISTRICT 

Sec.  1202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  advance 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  the  sum  of  $750,- 
000,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  use  ( 1 )  in  paying 
the  exper.ses  of  the  Board  of  Elections  (in- 
cluding compensation  of  the  members  there- 
of), and  (2)  in  otherwise  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  interest,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
title  V,  from  the  general  fund  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

TITLE  XIII— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Sec  1301.  (ai  As  used  in  this  title  and  title 
XIV  the  term  "charter"  means  titles  I  to  XI, 
both  Inclusive. 

(bi  The  charter  shall  take  effect  only  If 
accepted  pursuant  to  title  XIV.  If  the  charter 
is  so  accepted,  it  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
following  the  date  on  which  it  Is  accepted  (as 
determined  pursuant  to  section  1405)  except 
that— 

1 1 )  part  2  of  title  III  and  title  V  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  upon  which  the  Council 
members  first  elected  take  office; 

(2)  section  402  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  upon  which  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes 
offlce;  and 

(3)  title  VII  shall  take  effect  with  respect 
to  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  next  after 
the  Mayor  first  elected  takes  offlce  and  with 
respect  to  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

(c)  Titles  XII,  XIII,  and"  XIV  shall  take 
efTect  on  the  day  following  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

TITLE    XIV— SUBMISSION     OF     CHARTER 
FOR  REFERENDUM 

CHARTER   REFERENDUM 

Sec.  1401,  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Elections,  not  more  than  four 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
referendum  (In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"charter  referendum")  shall  be  conducted  to 
determine  whether  the  registered  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  accept  the 
charter. 

BOARD   OF   ELECTIONS 

Sec.  1402.  (a)  In  addition  to  its  other 
duties,  the  Board  of  Elections  established 
under  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955  shall 
conduct  the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  In  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  Is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  title  VIII  of  this  Act 
shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections  In  the 
performance  of  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

APPLICABn-ITT   OF   TITLE  Vni 

Sec.  1403.  Except  as  otherwise  indicated  in 
this  title,  the  provisions  of  title  VIII  of  this 
Act  shall  to  the  extent  applicable  govern  all 


aspects  (Including,  but  not  solely,  the  regis- 
tration and  qualification  of  voters,  the 
method  of  voting,  recounts  and  contests,  and 
election  violations)  of  the  referendum  elec- 
tion herein,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
sucli  title  VIII  does  not  otherwise  take  effect 
unless  the  charter  is  accepted. 

CHARTER   REFERENDUM   BALLOT: 
NOTICE   OF   VOTING 

Sec  1404.  (a)  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled: 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act, 
enacted  ,  proposes  to  establish  a  new 

charter  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
provides  that  the  charter  shall  take  effect 
only  If  It  Is  accepted  by  the  registered  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  District  in  this  referen- 
dum. 

"By  Indicating,  in  one  of  the  squares  pro- 
vided below,  whether  you  are  for  or  against 
the  charter. 

r  For  the  charter 

[    Against  the  charter". 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  bv 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections  mav 
make  such  changes  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of 
voting  machines  if  such  machines  are  used. 

(CI  Not  less  than  five  days  before  the  date 
of  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  mall  to  each  person  registered  ( 1 )  a 
sample  of  the  charter  referendum  ballot,  and 
(2)  Information  showing  the  polling  place 
of  such  person  and  the  date  and  hours  of 
voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the  char- 
ter referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish.  In  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
published  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  list 
of  the  polling  places  and  the  date  and  hours 
of  voting, 

ACCEPTANCE    OR    NONACCEPTANCE    OF    CHARTER 

Sec  1405.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  voters  voting  In  the  charter  referen- 
dum vote  for  the  charter  the  charter  shall 
be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time  the 
Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of  the 
charter  referendum  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter  refer- 
endum, certify  the  result  of  the  charter  refer- 
endum to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
TITLE  XV— TITLE  OF  ACT 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  1501.  This  Act.  divided  Into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  table  of  contents,  and 
Including  the  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  which  Is  a  part  of  such  Act,  may  he 
cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination which  I  sent  to  the  desk  and 
which  has  been  cleared  all  around.  The 
nomination  was  reported  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


JOINT  FEDERAL-STATE  LAND  USE 
PLANNING  COMMISSION  FOR 
ALASKA 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Burton  W.  Silcock,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Land  Use  Planning  Commission  for 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V^^ithout 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATLVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  aiid  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


BICENTENNIAL    COINS— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  have  cleared  the  mat- 
ter with  the  minority  leadership,  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  such  time  as 
S.  1141,  a  bill  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  date  emblematic  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  American  Revolution 
for  dollars  and  half  dollars,  is  called  up 
and  made  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  their  designees:  that  time  on 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  with  respect  to  the  agree- 
ment previously  ent€red  regarding 
Calendar  No.  231,  S.  1141,  the  time  on  the 
bill  be  limited  to  one  and  a  half  hours, 
instead  of  1  hour,  and  that  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Dominick  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure — one  amendment,  cosponsored 
by  those  two  Senators — be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration 
of  S.  1141.  a  bill  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  date  emblematic  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution  for  dol- 
lars and  half  dollars,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill:  Provided.  That  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further,  That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall 
be  received. 
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Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1 '  j  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  or  their  des- 
ignees: Provided.  That  the  said  leaders,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  ASIDE  THE  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TEMPORAR- 
ILY TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  disposition  of  S.  1328, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1141,  and  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  remain 
in  a  temporarily  laid-aside  status  until 
the  disposition  of  S.  1141  on  tomorrow, 
or  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.,  whichever 
is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


GEOPHYSICAL  MODIFICATION  AC- 
TIVITY AS  A  WEAPON  OF  WAR, 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  71— ORDER 
FOR    VOTE    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  12:30  p.m.  tomorrow,  the  vote 
occur  on  S.  Res.  71.  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  seek  the  agreement  of  other  gov- 
ernments to  a  proposed  treaty  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  any  environmental  or  geo- 
physical modification  activity  as  a  weap- 
on of  war,  or  the  carr>'ing  out  of  any  re- 
search or  experimentation  directed 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  at  this 
time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
Insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
<S.  1636)  to  amend  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972,  disagreed  to 
by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Rees, 


Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Young 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Widnall, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney,  and  Mr.  Frenzel  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  had  returned  the 
bill  (H.R.  8619)  making  appropriations 
for  agriculture-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  all  accompanying  papers, 
to  the  Senate,  in  compliance  with  a  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  thereon. 


FEDERAL  LANDS  RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  1081.  which  the 
clerk  wOl  state  by  title. 

The  bill  was  stated  by  title,  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  bUl  (S.  1081)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way 
across  Federal  lands  where  the  use  of  such 
rights-of-way  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and 
the  applicant  for  the  right-of-way  demon- 
strates, the  financial  and  technical  ca- 
pability to  use  the  right-of-way  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  protect  the  environment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

A.MENDMENT     NO       306 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  306  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  <No.  306) 
is  as  follows: 

S.   1081 

TITLE     III— SUBPENA     AND     INJUNCTIVE 
RELIEF 
FINDINGS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  investigative  and  law  enforcement 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission have  been  retrlcted  and  hampered 
because  of  inadequate  legal  authority  to  en- 
force subpenaa  and  to  seek  preliminary  in- 
junctive relief  to  avoid  unfair  competitive 
practices 

(b)   The  Congress  further  finds  that  as  a 


direct  result  of  this  Inadequate  legal  author- 
ity significant  delays  have  occurred  in  a 
major  Investigation  Into  the  legality  of  the 
structure,  conduct,  and  activities  of  the 
petroleum  Industry,  as  well  as  in  other  major 
Investigations  designed  to  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  302.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
grant  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the 
requisite  authority  to  Insure  prompt  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  the  Conamlsslon  ad- 
ministers by  granting  statutory  authority  to 
directly  enforce  subpenas  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission and  to  seek  preliminary  Injunctive 
relief  to  avoid  unfair  competitive  practices. 

Sec.  303.  Section  5(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  (1))  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(1)  Any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion who  violates  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion after  It  has  become  final,  and  whUe  such 
order  is  in  effect,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
United  States  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  910,000  for  each  violation,  which  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered In  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  or  by 
the  Commission  In  Its  own  name  by  any  of 
Its  attorneys  designated  by  it  for  such  pur- 
pose. Each  separate  violation  of  such  an 
order  shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except  that 
In  the  case  of  a  violation  through  continuing 
failure  to  obey  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission,  each  day  of  continuance 
of  such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a 
separate  offense.  In  such  actions,  the  United 
States  district  courts  are  empowered  to  grant 
mandatory  injunctions  and  such  other  and 
further  equitable  relief  as  they  deem  appro- 
priate In  the  enforcement  of  such  final  orders 
of  the  Commission." 

Sec.  304.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(m)  Whenever  In  any  civU  proceeding  In- 
volving this  Act  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ized or  required  to  appear  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  be  represented  therein 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commission  may  elect  to  appear  in  its 
own  name  by  any  of  Its  attorneys  designated 
by  it  for  such  purpose." 

Sec.  305.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
proviso:  "Provided.  That  the  exception  of 
'banks  and  common  carriers  subject  to  the 
Act  to  regulate  commerce'  from  the  Cora- 
mission's  powers  defined  in  clauses  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  shall  not  be  construed 
to  limit  the  Commission's  authority  to  gather 
and  compile  Information,  to  investigate,  or  to 
require  reports  or  answers  from,  any  such 
corporation  to  the  extent  that  such  action 
is  necessary  to  the  investigation  of  any  cor- 
poration, group  of  corporations,  or  industry 
which  is  not  engaged  or  is  engaged  only  inci- 
dentally in  banking  or  in  business  as  a 
common  carrier  subject  to  the  Act  to  regulate 
commerce." 

Sec.  306.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  53)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  "(b)"  as  "(c)  "  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe — 

"(1)  that  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration Is  violating,  or  is  about  to  violate, 
any  provision  of  law  enforced  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and 

"(2)  that  the  enjoining  thereof  pending 
the  issuance  of  a  complaint  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  until  such  complaint  Is  dismis.sed 
by  the  Commission  or  .set  aside  by  the  court 
on  review,  or  until  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion made  thereon  has  become  final,  would 
be  in  the  Interest  of  the  public — 
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the  Commission  by  any  of  Its  attorneys  desig- 
nated by  it  for  such  purpose  may  bring  suit 
in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  to 
enjoin  any  such  act  or  practice.  Upon  a 
proper  showing  that  such  action  would  be 
in  the  public  interest,  and  after  notice  to 
the  defendant,  a  temporary  restraining  order 
or  a  preliminary  injunction  may  be  granted 
without  bond:  Provided,  however.  That  if  a 
complaint  Is  not  filed  within  such  period  as 
may  be  specified  by  the  court  after  issuance 
of  the  temporary  restraining  order  or  pre- 
liminary injunction,  the  order  or  injunction 
may  be  dissolved  by  the  court  and  be  of  no 
further  force  and  effect:  Provided  further, 
Tliat  in  proper  cases  the  Commission  may 
seek.  and.  after  proper  proof,  the  court  may 
issue  a  permanent  Injunction.  Any  such  suit 
shall  be  brought  In  the  district  In  which  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  resides 
or  transacts  business." 

Sec  307.  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  56)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  16.  Whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  reason  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son, partnership,  or  corporation  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  under  section  14  or  under  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  section  5  of  this  Act,  shall— 

"(a)  certify  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cause  appro- 
priate proceedings  to  be  brought  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  such  section 
or  subsection;  or 

"(b)  itself  cause  such  appropriate  proceed- 
ings to  be  brought." 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  give  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  major  new  statutory 
authority  which  is  designed  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  man- 
date to  protect  the  public  interest 
through  prompt  and  aggressive  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  it  administers. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  in  connection 
with  the  Interior  Committee's  study  of 
national  fuels  and  energy  policy. 

Questions  were  raised  by  the  commit- 
tee staff  as  to  the  present  ability  and 
legal  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
deal  with  situations  comparable  to  the 
current  petroleum  emergency.  On  June 
15.  following  discussion  between  the  In- 
terior Committee  staff  and  the  staff  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Mr.  Ron- 
ald M.  Dietrich,  General  Counsel  to  the 
Commission,  wrote  me  a  letter  on  this 
matter.  The  General  Counsel's  letter 
noted  that,  while  the  Commission's  in- 
vestigative powers  are  broad  enough  to 
discover  problem  situations  such  as  those 
existing  in  the  petroleum  industry,  there 
are  shortcomings.  The  letter  states  that: 

The  .shortcomings  of  the  Commission's 
present  power  are  In  the  potential  for  de- 
lay in  existing  subpoena  enforcement  pro- 
cedures and  In  its  inability  to  obtain  pre- 
liminary relief  once  the  problem  has  been 
fully  discovered. 

The  Commission  has  sought  for  a  long  time 
to  have  two  specific  powers  to  increase  Its 
ability  to  deal  in  an  expeditious  manner  with 
such  Important  problems.  These  two  powers 
are  the  statutory  authority  to  seek  directly 
In  the  federal  district  courts  preliminary  in- 
junctions against  the  continuation  of  anti- 
competitive conduct  ("unfair  methods  of 
competition")  as  well  as  deceptive  practices, 
and  the  corresponding  statutory  authority  to 
proceed  to  federal  district  court  Itself  to 
enforce  Its  own  subpoenas  and  to  require  re- 
ports from  businesses  under  Section  6(b)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  At  the 
present  time,  proposed  legislation,  S.  356  and 
H.R.  20,  contain  language  which  would  give 


the  Commission  power  to  seek  preliminary 
Injunctions  in  deceptive  practice  situations. 
But  they  do  not  Include  the  corresponding 
power  to  restrain  the  continuance  of  anti- 
competitive conduct.  The  power  to  seek  such 
prelmlnary  Injunctions  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  available  to  the  Commission  in  both 
deceptive  practices  and  In  antl-competitlve 
conduct  situations. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today  is  to 
grant  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the 
full  range  of  powers  and  legal  author- 
ity it  needs  to  both  identify  and  pre- 
vent unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
anticompetitive  conduct. 

On  June  26,  1973,  I  introduced  this 
legislation  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  S.  2074, 
the  Subpena  and  Injunctive  Relief 
Amendments  Act  of  1973.  At  that  time 
I  had  introduced  into  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  correspondence  on  the  FTC  in- 
vestigation of  the  petroleum  industry  and 
the  investigation  under  way  by  the  Per- 
manent Investigations  Subcommittee. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  this 
legislation  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
similar  authority  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  last  Congress  as  a  part  of  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Warranty  Act,  I  am  of- 
fering this  measure  as  an  amendment  to 
S.  1081,  the  Federal  Lands  Right-of-Way 
Act  of  1973. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  that  I  made  yester- 
day in  connection  with  this  matter  at  a 
press  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

JfLY   9   Press  Conference   on   the   Fuel 

Crisis 

1.  background  of  the  ptc  report 
On  May  31  of  this  year.  I  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  furnish  me  with  a 
report  on  the  relationship  between  the  struc- 
ture of  the  petroleum  industry  and  the  criti- 
cal fuel  shortages  facing  the  nation. 

My  purpose  in  requesting  this  reixjrt  was 
to  ascertain  whether  the  serious  and  wide- 
spread shortages  of  gasoline,  dlesel,  propane 
and  heating  oil  were  in  any  manner  "con- 
trived". Serious  allegations  have  been  made 
over  the  past  six  months  In  many  quarters 
that  there  Is  a  deliberate  attempt  under- 
way on  the  part  of  the  major  Integrated  oil 
companies  to  drive  independent  refineries, 
distributors  and  marketers  out  of  business; 
to  obtain  monoply  control  of  new  markets; 
to  cut  loose  obligations  to  serve  low  profit 
markets;  to  force  major  price  Increases  for 
all  fuels;  and  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  en- 
vironmental legislation. 

Equally  serious  allegations  have  been  made 
that,  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  indus- 
try, when  coupled  with  timid  enforcement 
of  inadequate  Federal  laws  and  policy,  have 
created  a  situation  in  which  shortage  situa- 
tions were  inevitable  and  taking  advantage 
of  Independents  and  consumers  was  predict- 
able. 

I  stated  in  my  May  31  letter  to  the  FTC 
that  "On  the  basis  of  available  evidence  I 
do  not  charge  or  allege  conspiracy."  I  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  report 
was  "to  get  a  detailed,  objective  and  judicial 
Judgment  on  aie  Issues  which  have  been 
raised  In  connection  with  the  current  fuels 
crisis." 

Late  Friday  afternoon  the  report  was  deliv- 
ered to  my  office. 


2.    IMPORTANCE  OF   THE   FTC  REPORT 

Entitled  "Preliminary  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Staff  Report  On  r„s  Investigation  Of 
The  Petroleum  Industry,"  the  FTC  report  is 
an  Important  document.  It  is  the  first  step 
forward  in  what  will  be  a  long  and  difficult — 
and.  I  believe,  successful — effort  to  bring 
purpose,  equity  and  balance  to  Federal  energy 
policies  which  govern  the  structure,  be- 
havior and  performance  of  the  nations  en- 
ergy industries. 

The  FTC  report  is  an  Important  document 
because  it  sets  the  stage  for  sweeping  re- 
forms— reforms  which  should  have  been  Im- 
plemented long  ago. 

The  FTC  report  lays  the  foundation  and 
states  the  case  for  repeal  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance:  tax  equity,  promotion  of  com- 
petition, and  greater  economic  efficiency. 
The  FTC  report  demonstrates  that  the  na- 
tion must  take  direct  and  positive  action — 
such  as  the  recent  Senate  action  in  adopt- 
ing a  Mandatory  Fuels  Allocation  program — 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  independent  sector 
of  the  oil  Industry  as  a  viable  competitive 
force.  By  insisting  on  their  survival,  we  will 
assure  the  survival  of  competition  and  fore- 
stall the  forces  of  cartel  and  monopoly. 

The  PTC  report  documents  the  need — the 
absolute  necessity — to  guard  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  oil  Import  quota  system 
which  benefits  only  the  major  oil  companies, 
supports  artificially  high  prices  and  serves 
as  a  barrier  to  new  competitors  from  enter- 
ing the  market. 

The  report  also  indicates  that  major  oil 
company  ownership  of  pipelines  gives  the 
companies  an  important  weapon  to  control 
the  crude  oil  produced  by  independent  oil 
producers  and  the  raw  material  supplv  to 
independent  refiners. 

The  report  concludes  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  nation  must  develop  a  program  to 
Insure  fair  competition,  and  Implies  that  this 
program  may  require  divestiture  of  major  oil 
company  pipelines  and  refineries. 

The  report  also  concludes  that  there  is 
"cooperative"  rather  than  "competitive"  con- 
duct on  all  levels  in  which  the  large  oil 
\ertically  integrated  companies  Interrelate. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  report  bv  an 
agency  of  the  Executive  Branch  has  formally 
concluded  that  time  honored  and.  until  now, 
almost  sacrosanct  Federal  oil  policies  have 
benefited  the  major  oil  companies  while 
working  hardship  on  the  average  American 
and  the  Independent  small  businessman. 

The  FTC  staff  report  does  not  say  that  the 
present  gasoline  shortage  was  deliberately 
contrived  by  the  major  oil  companies.  It  does 
not  blame  the  shortage  entirely  upon  the 
antl-competitive  structure  and  behavior  of 
the  petroleum  industry  It  does,  however,  in- 
dicate clearly  that  vertical  integration,  con- 
centration and  market  control  had  an  Im- 
portant role  in  creating  the  shortage.  The 
report  also  says  that  the  major  oil  companies 
are  indeed  using  the  shortage  to  eliminate 
competition  and  to  increase  their  relative 
shares  in  all  three  sectors  of  the  industry — 
production,  refining  and  marketing. 

The  most  important  implication  of  the  re- 
port as  a  whole  is  that  the  anti-competitive 
ieatures  of  the  petroleum  industry  do  not 
flow  from  technical  or  economic  necessity, 
nor  are  they  the  creation  of  a  classical  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade.  Concentration 
and  market  power  in  the  oil  Industry  are 
largely  the  result  of  government  policy.  The 
report  states.  "The  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, with  the  force  of  law  do  for  the  major 
companies  that  which  would  be  Illegal  for 
the  companies  to  do  for  themselves  " 

In  other  words,  many  Federal  programs 
and  policies  have  enabled  the  major  oil 
companies  to  function  at  will  and  with  few 
restraints  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  and  the  independent  distribu- 
tors and  small  oil   businesses. 
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The  report  Identifies  the  depletion,  oil 
Import  controls,  state  proratlonlng,  and — 
surprisingly — Cost  of  Living  Council  price 
controls  as  policies  that  have  had  antl-com- 
petltlve  results. 

The  staff  report  does  not  recommend  spe- 
cific legislative  action.  But  li  it  can  withstand 
careful  scrutiny,  as  I  believe  that  In  many 
respects  it  will,  its  analysis  has  many  pro- 
found implications  for  National  Energy 
Policy. 

For  example,  if  the  report  Is  correct,  the 
controversial  tax  prei'ereacea  lOr  oil  and  gas 
production — the  depletion  allowance,  intan- 
gible drlUlng  expenses,  and  foreign  tax 
credits — are  not  very  effective  as  incentives 
to  Increase  petroleum  production.  But  they 
do  encourage  vertical  Integration  and  eco- 
nomic concentration:  they  create  a  profit 
squeeze  on  Independent  refiners;  and  they 
make  It  impossible  to  find  out  exactly  how 
profitable  the  major  oil  companies  are.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  Congress  must  take  a  hard 
new  look  at  the  oil  Industry's  special  tax 
treatment,  and  consider  phasing  it  out  in 
favor  of  more  efficient  and  equitable  incen- 
tives. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  regulation  of  pipe- 
lines by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  not  been  adequate  to  prevent  a 
whole  range  of  antl-competltlve  effects  from 
the  concentrated  ownership  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  by  the  largest  companies.  The 
FTC  report  provides  a  strong  case  for  divorce- 
ment of  oil  transportation  from  production 
and  refining.  Congress  must  take  a  new  and 
verv  hard  look  at  this  question. 

The  Senate's  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy  Study,  of  which  I  am  Chairman,  will 
look  closely  at  each  of  these  and  other  related 
areas  and  I  will  be  Introducing  substantive 
legislation  to  effectuate  fundamental  policy 
changes  where  the  facts  dictate  they  are 
guaranteed  and  In  the  public  Interest. 

That  being  said,  however,  the  report  has 
shortcomings.  It  Is  an  abstract  and  theoreti- 
cal document.  It  Is  written  In  the  language 
of  economists.  It  lacks  hard-hitting  and  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  corrective  action 
which  many  believe  are  necessary,  and  an- 
ticipated the  report  would  contain. 

The  report  makes  no  reference  to  the  na- 
tion's changing  supply  pattern,  to  growing 
International  problems  faced  by  major  oil 
companies,  to  OPEC*  nor  to  other  Interna- 
tional events  which  will  have  major  Impacts 
on  competition  and  the  structure  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry. 

The  report  does  not  contain  specific  ref- 
erences to  the  legality  of,  or  motivation  be- 
hind any  specific  activities  of  companies  and 
individuals  which  may  have  been  factors  In 
causing  the  current  fuel  shortages.  In  this 
respect.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  PTC 
staff  has  made  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mission on  these  and  other  matters  which 
may  result  In  major  law  enforcement  actions. 
Therefore.  It  Is  entirely  proper  not  to  Include 
In  this  report  specific  allegations,  facts,  theo- 
ries of  law  and  other  pertinent  information 
contained  In  the  more  detailed  report  and 
staff  recommendations  now  pending  before 
the  Commission. 

3.      NEED     FOR      CONGRESSIONAL      INVESTICATION 
AND    ACTION 

What  clearly  emerges  from  the  report  Is 
that  Congress  must  provide  the  leadership 
In  the  reform  of  the  nation's  fuel  and  energy 
policies. 

I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  before  of 
the  necessity  for  a  full-scale  Senate  Investi- 
gation Into  the  fuel  shortage,  an  Investiga- 
tion that  Is  fair,  constructive  and  respon- 
sible, yet  one  that  pulls  no  punches  In  assess- 
ing blame  where  it  Is  deserved,  and  In  lay- 
ing the  basis  for  legislative  action. 


•Organization     of     Petroleum     Exporting 
Countries. 


For  this  reason,  the  on-going  Inqi.ilry  Into 
the  causes  of  this  current  fuel  crlsLs  by  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations will  continue  to  go  forward  utiliz- 
ing all  available  resources. 

At  my  direction.  Subcommittee  staff  mem- 
bers are  at  the  FTC  offices  this  moriiing  to 
begin  a  review  of  all  information  and  docu- 
ments that  were  gathered  by  the  FTC  pre- 
paratory to  this  report  and  the  larger  report 
oil  the  petroleum  industry  which  the  Com- 
mission i.s  now  considering. 

In  seeking  definitive  answers  to  all  ques- 
tions and  in  attempting  to  pinpoint  respon- 
sibility, the  Subcommittee  will  receive  all 
testimony  under  oath.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  Subcommittee's  rules  and  procedures.  In 
addition,  when  appropriate  and  If  neces- 
sary, subpoenas  will  be  issued  to  obtain  any 
documentation  needed  to  develop  all  of  the 
facts  necessary  to  Congressional  and  public 
understanding. 

Hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  will  be  an- 
nounced later  this  week. 

4.  RELEASE  OF  FTC  STAFF  REPORT 

As  those  who  have  followed  this  matter 
know,  one  of  my  major  purposes  In  request- 
ing this  report  was  to  obtain  a  detailed  and 
objective  Judgment  on  the  many  Issues, 
charges  and  allegations  which  have  been 
raised  in  connection  with  the  current  fuels 
crisis.  I  had  hoped  that  early  public  release 
of  the  report  would  make  the  facts  known 
and  clear  the  air  of  any  cliarges  and  al- 
legations of  conspiracy,  monopoly,  price  fix- 
ing and  taking  unfair  advantage  which  are 
unfounded  or  which  have  no  basis  in  fact. 
I  had  also  hoped  that  the  report  would  focus 
on  those  causes  of  the  fuel  shortage  which 
are  amenable  to  early  and  effective  action  by 
the  Congress,  the  Administration  and  the 
Industry  and  point  the  way  to  ending  this 
critical  shortage. 

The  American  consumer  has  a  very  large 
stake  In  this  matter  and  Is  entitled  to  know, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  causes  of  the 
shortages  and  the  price  increases  which  have 
hit  at  his  pocketbook  and  caused  great  In- 
convenience. 

Equally  important,  the  Congress  has  both 
a  right  and  a  responsibility  to  know  so  that 
any  ne3ded  remedial  action  which  goes  to  the 
substance  of  the  problem  may  be  taken 
and  the  compelling  temptation  tc  engage  in 
unproductive  witch  hunts  for  scapegoats 
may  be  resisted. 

I  regret  to  Inforni  those  of  you  here  today 
that  a  request  to  me  In  Chairman  Engman's 
letter  of  transmittal  of  last  Friday  makes 
release  of  the  report  at  this  time  Imprac- 
tical. The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

"While  the  Commission  recognizes  Us  obli- 
gation to  honor  your  Committee's  request  for 
Information,  I  must  emphasize  that  the  Com- 
mission would  not  make  this  report  public 
and  therefore  we  ask  that  care  be  taken  to 
avoid  unnecessary  publicity  which  could 
jeopardize  any  future  law  enforcement  ac- 
tion by  the  Commission  in  this  area." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

I  did  not  expect  such  a  caveat  would  ac- 
company the  report  at  the  time  I  requested 
its  preparation.  But  in  view  of  Chairman 
Engman's  concern  as  expressed  In  his  letter 
I  feel  that  release  at  this  time,  without  fur- 
ther clarification,  would  not  be  responsible. 
And  I  must  make  note  here  that  there  was 
a  release  by  an  unidentified  source  to  one  of 
the  newsservices  over  the  weekend. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  must  can- 
didly acknowledge  that  my  review  of  the  re- 
port and  the  analysis  provided  to  me  by  the 
Committee  staff  lawyers  and  economists  does 
not  disclose  any  specific  information  about 
identifiable  companies,  events  or  activities 
which  could  reasonably  be  construed  to 
either  Jeopardize  Commission  law  enforce- 
ment activities  or  to  prejudice  in  any  man- 
ner the  rights  or  legal  defenses  of  any  com- 


pany or  Individual  against  whom  legal  action 
might  be  taken  In  the  future. 

I  have  accordingly  written  Chairman  Eng- 
man  that  I  would  appreciate  being  Informed 
as  to  what  particular  information,  if  any. 
should  be  deleted  from  the  report  before  re- 
lease to  the  Congress,  the  media  and  the 
public  to  avoid  any  prejudice  to  the  Govern- 
ment's case  or  cases  and  to  the  rights  of  any 
persons  or  companies  that  may  be  named  aa 
defendants  In  legal  proceedings.  I  have  asked 
for  this  Information  by  10:00  a.m.  on  Friday 
July  13,  1973. 

I  will  carefully  consider  Chairman  Eng- 
man's suggestions  In  making  my  determina- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  as  to  whether 
all  or  only  a  portion  of  this  report  will  be 
released  by  my  office. 

(Copies  of  Chairman  Engman's  July  6  letter 
of  transmittal  and  my  response  of  July  9  are 
attached. ) 

5.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  ACT 

To  facilitate  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's ongoing  investigation  Into  the  struc- 
ture and  conduct  of  the  energy  industries, 
I  win  be  offering  an  amendment  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  later  In  the  week  to  greatly  enlarge 
the  Commission's  powers. 

This  amendment  will  grant  new  authority 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
mandate  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
through  prompt  and  aggressive  enforcement 
of  the  laws  It  administers. 

The  shortcomings  In  the  Commission's 
present  powers  lie  first,  In  the  inordinate 
procedural  delays  which  are  caused  by  the 
Commission's  lack  of  authority  to  enforce  Its 
own  subpoenas;  and  second,  In  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  lacks  authority  to  obtain 
preliminary  Injunctive  relief  to  prohibit  anti- 
competitive practices,  deception  and  unfair 
methods  of  competition  when  they  are  found 
to  be  taking  place. 

The  amendment  I  propose  will  grant  to 
the  Commission  the  legal  authority  to  go 
directly  to  the  Federal  Courts  to  seek  sub- 
poena enforcement  and  to  obtain  preliminary 
injunctive  relief.  This  authority  will  circum- 
vent the  delays  experienced  In  the  past  when 
the  Commission  was  required  to  request  and 
persuade  the  Justice  Department  to  go  to 
Federal  Court  on  the  Commission's  behalf. 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  DC,  July  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee,   US.    Senate,    Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  you  have  requested  a 
report  on  the  relationship  between  the  struc- 
ture of  the  petroleum  and  related  industries 
and  the  current  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

In  response  to  that  request,  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  a  preliminary  staff  report  to  the 
Commission  prepared  at  my  direction.  This 
report  Is  based  upon  the  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  petroleum  Industry  which 
the  staff  began  In  late  1971.  This  report  has 
not  been  evaluated  or  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  findings  and  conclusions 
contained  In  the  report  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  Commission. 

While  the  Commission  recognizes  its  obli- 
gation to  honor  your  Committee's  request  for 
Information,  I  must  emphasize  that  the  Com-- 
mission  would  not  make  this  report  public 
and  therefore  we  ask  that  care  be  taken  to 
avoid  tinnecessary  publicity  which  could 
Jeopardize  any  future  law  enforcement  action 
by  the  Commission  In  this  area. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  A.  Encman, 

Chairman. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoinim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms >.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  further  requests  for 
time  to  debate  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  306  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <Mr.  Jackson). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  are  absent  on  oflQcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  Is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Dole 

Dcmenici 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Fannin 
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YEAS — 78 
Fong 
Fulbrlght 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Holllngs 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McClure 
McCJovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


Montoya 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

TaJmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

"Young 


NATS— 11 

Bartlett 
Buckley 
Chiles 
Curtis 

Dominick 
Hansen 
Hruska 
Packwood 

Scott,  Va. 

Taft 
Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Bayh 
Brooke 
Church 
Goldwater 

Grlffin 
Javits 
Magnuson 
McGee 

Moss 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  'No. 
306)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  few  days,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  consideration  of  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment  to  the  Federal  rights-of-wray 
bill,  S.  1081. 

When  I  submitted  that  amendment, 
I  remarked  on  the  need  for  intensive 
negotiations  and  an  impartial  study  be- 
fore Congress  made  a  decision  on  the 
routing  of  Alaskan  oil.  In  addition,  I 
warned  that  there  would  not  be  two  oil 
pipelines  coming  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Subsequent  events  have  merely  re- 
doubled the  need  for  this  amendment. 
Last  week,  the  State  Department  re- 
leased documents  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  which  clearly  indi- 
cated that  an  earlier  State  Department 
letter  stating  that  "there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  proposed  Alaskan  pipeline  at 
this  time"  was  in  error.  While  the  Cana- 
dian documents  frankly  discussed  the 
areas  of  diflflculty  for  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line, they  also  revealed  a  willingness  to 
cooperate,  if  we  in  Congress  give  indica- 
tions of  real  interest  in  such  a  route. 

Second,  contained  in  those  Canadian 
documents — which  the  State  Depart- 
ment revealed  only  after  numerous  re- 
quests to  do  so — was  a  clear  indication 
that  the  Canadian  Government  would 
not  negotiate  with  us  for  a  second  oil 
pipeline  if  we  choose  to  route  one  oil 
pipeline  through  Alaska.  Therefore,  the 
choice  which  we  must  make  is  whether 
we  in  Congress  will  make  a  decision  on 
the  routing  of  Alaskan  oil  on  the  basis 
of  adequate  negotiations  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government  and  adequate  study  of 
the  economic,  environmental,  and  na- 
tional security  factors  involved.  We  will 
inevitably  be  choosing  one  pipeline  or 
the  other,  with  virtually  no  prospect  of 
a  second  oil  pipeline  for  years  to  come. 
We  must  make  that  choice  carefully,  and 
we  can  make  that  choice  without  delay- 
ing the  delivery  of  Alaskan  North  Slope 
oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  on  introduction  of 
amendment  240  to  S.  1081  be  reprinted 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Bayh,  Mansfield,  Haskell, 
Stevenson,  Percy,  Proxmlre,  Mclntyre,  Staf- 
ford, Nelson,  Abourezk,  Case.  Clark,  Hatha- 
way, Hughes,  Kennedy,  Muskie,  and  Pell,  I 
am  Introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  1081. 


as  reported,  to  provide  for  a  congressional 
declsion^after  a  study  and  negotiations — on 
the  means  of  transporting  North  Slope  Alas- 
kan oU  which  would  be  most  In  the  national 
Interest. 

I,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  and  15  other  Senators,  have 
previously  Introduced  legislation  dealing 
with  this  subject — S.  1565.  The  amendment 
which  I  am  Introducing  today  Is  basically 
similar  to  S.  1565. 

Both  this  amendment  and  S.  1565  have 
attempted  to  obtain  a  speedy  resolution  of 
a  problem  which  Is  now  more  than  4  years 
old — how  the  vast  oU  deposits  on  Alaska's 
North  Slope  can  best  be  transported  to  meet 
the  energy  needs  of  the  United  States.  Both 
have  attempted  to  speed  the  resolution  of 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  Alaska 
pipeline  and  bring  oil  to  American  markets 
In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  a  pipeline  delivery  system  through 
the  MacKenzle  Valley  of  Canada  would  be 
the  most  logical  means  of  transporting  this 
oil  to  American  markets 

A  Canadian  route  would  deliver  the  bulk 
of  North  Slope  oil  resources  where  they  are 
needed  most — In  the  area  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

A  Canadian  route  would  deliver  these  re- 
sources over  an  environmentally  sounder 
route  than  would  an  Alaskan  route. 

Costs  to  consumers  for  oil  In  the  e£isterii 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation  would  be  substan- 
tially reduced  by  a  Canadian  route. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  would  be  aided 
by  a  Canadian  route. 

purpose  of  amendment 

However,  the  amendment  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  does  not  require  that  this 
route  for  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil  be  taken. 
All  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  Is  to  give 
Congress  the  necessary  Information  It  needs 
to  make  a  well-informed  decision  on  Alaskan 
oil.  Support  of  this  amendment  need  not 
Imply  support  for  the  ultimate  feasibility  of 
a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  to  transport  this 
oil.  All  It  need  imply  Is  a  desire  to  see  Con- 
gress exercise  Its  responsibilities  over  na- 
tional energy  policy  and  over  the  Federal 
lands  through  which  any  Alaskan  oU  pipeline 
win  run,  and  make  a  decision  which  wUl 
affect  American  energy  policy  for  decades  to 
come  only  on  the  basis  of  adequate  informa- 
tion. 

Indeed.  If  the  case  for  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  Is  as  compelling  as  advocates  of 
that  route  maintain,  this  amendment  will 
provide  a  mechanism  by  which  a  final 
decision  can  be  made  within  1  year  to  get 
construction  underway.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  gives  the  unbiased  look  at  a  Canadian 
alternative  route  which  we  have  not  had  to 
date,  a  study  which  advocates  of  a  trans- 
Alaska  route  seem  reluctant  to  have  under- 
taken. 

Central  to  this  effort  Is  our  desire  to  see 
these  resources  utilized  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. But  we  must  recognize  that  no  pipeline 
from  Alaska  will  keep  our  gas  tanks  full  this 
summer  or  prevent  possible  fuel  oil  shortages 
this  coming  winter. 

The  10  billion  barrels  of  oil  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  are  a  precious  national  re- 
source. By  the  inld-1980's,  this  field  may  be 
supplying  up  to  10  percent  of  our  annual 
oil  needs.  But  we  must  not  waste  that  re- 
source, and  we  In  Congress  must  not  make 
hasty  decisions  which  may  delay  the  ultimate 
delivery  of  North  Slope  oil. 

TWO  pipelines.' 

S.  1081,  as  reported,  contains  a  provision 
which  holds  forth  the  prospect  of  two  oU 
pipelines  from  Alaska's  North  Slope.  It  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue 
rlghte-of-way  permits  for  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline,  and  seek  negotiations  with  Canada 
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on  the  possibility  of  a  second,  trans-Cana- 
dian oil  line  at  some  IndefinUe  date  In  the 
future. 

This  prospect  miist  be  seriously  examined, 
however.  Less  than  1  year  ago.  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  In  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pboxmire) 
heard  very  strong  testimony  on  the  likeli- 
hood— or  lack  thereof — of  a  second  pipeline. 

"One  of  the  more  elaborate  arguments  put 
forth  by  trans-Caiiada  supporters  is  based 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  a  second  cU  line 
will  be  built  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to 
transport  additional  crude  oil  to  the  lower 
48.  Such  speculation  borders  on  fantasy  and 
reveals  the  absence  of  even  a  casual  Inquiry 
Into  the  facts. 

It  Is  assumed  that  this  phantom  oil  line 
will  be  required  for  basically  three  reasons: 
(1)  Extensions  to  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field;  (2) 
Increases  from  secondary  recovery  in  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field:  and  (3)  New  finds 
through  continued  exploration." 

To  date,  75  developmental  wells,  exclud- 
ing dry  holes,  have  been  drilled  in  the  Prud- 
hoe Bay  lield.  The  balance  of  the  drilling 
required  to  fully  develop  the  field  will  be 
within  the  perimeter  of  the  field  which  has 
been  well  defined.  The  developmentiil  pro- 
gram to  date  precludes  any  significant  field 
extension  and  has  substantiated  the  pre- 
viously estimated  9.6  billion  barrels  of  re- 
coverable oil. 

As  to  discovery  of  additional  fields  through 
continued  exploration,  it  should  be  noted 
that  to  date  no  proven  commercial  oil  fields 
other  than  Prudhoe  Bay  have  been  found, 
and  exploration  drilling  lias  either  eliminated 
or  revised  downward  the  potential  of  a  num- 
ber of  once  exciting  projects. 

The  author  of  this  statement  was  Edward 
L.  Patton,  president  of  the  Alyeska  consor- 
tium, which  wishes  to  build  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  No  new  reserves  have  been  dis- 
covered since  the  date  of  that  statement. 

In  July  of  1972,  Secretan-  of  the  Interior 
Morton  stated  that : 

It  Is  uncertain  that  a  second  oil  line  will  be 
needed  at  all,  since  additional  reserves  must 
be  discovered  by  future  drilling.  Such  a  line, 
in  any  case,  is  many  years  away. 

In  an  analysis  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  In  April  of  this  year,  the 
Department  clearly  states  that: 

Resources  to  Justify  a  second  oil  pipeline 
have  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  prospect  of 
a  second  oil  pipeline,  as  Mr.  Patton  Indicated, 
Is  a  "phantom."'  We  cannot  simply  state  that 
two  pipelines  can  be  built  without  further 
analysis  of  whether  that  statement  bears 
any  relationship  to  reality.  And  the  strong 
testimony  of  supporters  of  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  Indicates  that  there  is  no  prospect 
of  this  happening  In  the  near  future.  In- 
deed, any  prospect  of  it  occurring  at  all  is 
at  best  a  long  shot  which  will  not  occur  until 
1990,  if  ever. 

TIME   OF  DELIVERY 

The  central  thrust  of  the  amendment  I 
am  introducing  today  is  to  speed  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  in  delivering  Alaskan  oil. 
If  S.  1081,  as  reported.  Is  passed  unamended, 
we  face  a  substantial  amount  of  time  In  the 
courts  litigating  environmental  issues  of  real 
Importance  and  also  face  the  real  possibility 
of  lengthy  construction  time  on  an  Alaska 
route. 

There  are  now  Indications  from  highly 
placed  sources  that  delays  on  a  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline— both  In  the  courts  and  In  con- 
struction time — may  be  much  more  than 
proponents  of  such  a  line  may  thus  far  have 
been  willing  to  admit. 

On  May  17,  J.  K.  Jamieson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Exxon  Corp.,  the  world's  largest 
oil  company,  and  one  of  the  principal  part- 
ners In  the  consortium  seeking  to  build  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  stated  that  Exxon's 


most  optimistic  estimate  on  when  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  could  be  completed  was  late 
1978. 

Prior  to  this  statement,  backers  of  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  had  been  optimisti- 
cally estimating  completion  dates  of  1976  or 
early  1977. 

Now.  there  is  a  growing  realization  that  as 
little  time  as  possible  should  be  spent  In 
unending  court  litigation,  provided  that 
Congress  has  adequate  information  on  which 
to  base  its  decision.  Yet  this  time  In  the 
courts  would  be  the  result  of  passage  of  S. 
1081,  as  reported  from  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  also  some  who  would  wLsh  to  see 
Congress  go  on  record  now  as  declaring  the 
environmental  impact  statement  completed 
thus  far  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  as  ade- 
quate, and  remove  the  courts  and  the  Con- 
gress from  any  further  consideration  of  this 
Issue. 

This  approach.  I  fear  would  undo  years 
of  effort  In  making  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  Into  an  effect ive  means  of 
providing  adequate  Information  on  which 
to  base  crucial  decisions.  For  there  Is  much 
evidence  that  the  environmental  Impact 
statement  completed  thus  far  did  not  ade- 
quately consider  a  trans-Canadian  alterna- 
tive, as  required  under  section  102(2)  (c)  of 
NEPA.  A  variety  of  factors — including  the 
projected  gas  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  In 
Alaska  through  the  Mackenzie  Valley  of 
Canada  to  the  Midwestern  United  States — 
were  not  adequately  considered  in  that 
statement,  and  to  declare  this  statement  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Congress  would  virtually 
destroy  the  validity  of  NEPA. 

)  THE    AMENDMENT 

There  Is  an  alternative  approach,  which 
the  amendment  I  am  Introducing  today  ex- 
emplifies. That  approach  is  to  fill  in  the 
many  Information  gaps  now  missing  with 
regard  to  a  trans-Canadian  route  by  which 
to  transport  North  Slope  oil  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  build  In  a  congressional  deci- 
sion at  the  end  of  this  process.  This  X  be- 
lieve to  be  the  only  approach  which  compiles 
with  the  spirit  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  and  still  ofTers  supporters 
of  both  a  trans-Alaska  and  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  the  assurance  that  a  congressional 
decision — not  reviewable  In  the  courts — will 
be  made  within  approximately  1  year. 

The  amendment  I  am  Introducing  today 
provides  the  following: 

First,  negotiations  would  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  ascertain  the  answers  to  a  va- 
riety of  important  questions  to  which  we  do 
not  have  definitive  answers  today.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  would  report  the  results  of 
these  negotiations  within  8  months  to  the 
Interior  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  Points  of  negotiations  would  Include 
estimate  dates  of  completion  of  construc- 
tion; quantity  levels  of  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  which  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  through  a  Canadian 
pipeline:  the  ownership  financing,  and  regu- 
lation of  the  Canadian  sector  of  a  trans- 
Alaska-Canada  pipeline,  and  other  questions 
of  similar  Importance. 

Second,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
would  be  directed  to  undertake  a  compara- 
tive 11-month  study  of  the  environmental, 
economic,  and  national  security  implications 
of  both  a  trans-Al.iska  and  a  truns-Canadlan 
pipeline  alternative. 

'With  regard  to  the  environmental  risks 
of  the  routes  which  would  be  studied,  the 
language  of  the  amendment  exactly  parallels 
the  language  of  section  102(2i{ci  of  NEPA. 
This  requires  the  N.Uional  Academy  to  un- 
dertake the  type  of  study  which  should  have 
t)een  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  but  whlcli  has  never  been  under- 
taken. 

The  economic  and  national  security  as- 
pects of  the  study  would  Include  the  relative 


effects  of  a  trans-Alaska  and  a  trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline  on  American  national  securitv; 
overall  economic  effects,  Including  effects  on 
consumers  In  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try: and  effects  on  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  part  of  the  study  would  encoin- 
pass  the  particularly  Important  questions  of 
regional  dependence  on  Insecure  foreign  oil 
sources  and  the  cost  effects  on  consumers  of 
routing  the  pipeline  through  Alaska  or 
through  Canada. 

In  preparing  this  study,  the  Academy 
would  analyze  and  compare  the  relative  ad- 
visability and  feasibility  of  transporting 
North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  through  either  a 
trans-Alaskan  or  a  trans-Canadian  route. 

In  undertaking  this  task,  the  Academy 
would  have  much  Information  at  Its  disposal. 
In  addition  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Environmental  Impact  Statement, 
which  would  be  the  basic  document  for 
description  and  analysis  of  the  trans- Alaskan 
pipeline  alternative,  the  Academy  could 
make  use  of  over  100  studies — Including  a  ST 
million  study  prepared  by  a  consortium  of  16 
major  oil  companies — on  a  trans-Canadian 
route.  What  we  need  Is  an  unbiased,  pro- 
fessional analysis  of  this  information  before 
Congress  makes  Its  decision. 

Third,  this  amendment  provides  for  re- 
strictions on  exports  of  North  Slope  oil.  Un- 
der provisions  of  the  amendment,  no  exports 
could  be  made  unless  the  President  found 
an  "Imminent  threat  to  national  security" 
should  such  exports  not  be  made.  If  such  a 
finding  were  made,  authority  under  It  for 
the  President  to  allow  exports  would  expire 
at  the  end  of  60  days,  unless  Congress  ap- 
proves of  such  action.  I  believe  this  provi- 
sion Is  absolutely  crucial  whether  Congress 
decides  to  opt  for  a  trans-Alaskan  or  a  trans- 
Canadian  route.  I  also  strongly  believe  that 
if  we  do  choose  a  trans-Alaskan  route — and 
fall  to  forbid  exports — that  a  very  substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  production  of  an 
Alaskan  line  would  be  earmarked  for  Japa- 
nese consumption.  In  1971,  the  President 
of  the  consortium  seeking  to  build  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline,  stated  that  one-quarter  of 
the  production  of  such  a  line  was  earmarked 
for  sales  beyond  the  west  coast,  most  of 
which  presumably  would  go  to  Japan. 

Recently.  University  of  Washington  geology 
Prof.  Eric  Cheney.  In  an  article  in  the  Seattle 
Times,  showed  that  If  a  trans-Alaskan  line  is 
built,  the  west  coast  will  be  unable  to  absorb 
the  entire  production  from  such  a  line  until 
1988. 

I  believe  this  provides  one  more  strong 
reason  for  a  trans-Canadian  line.  But  no 
matter  what  decision  Is  ultimately  made  on 
the  routing  of  trans-Alaskan  olU  we  must 
provide  that  this  oil  will  stay  in  the  United 
States — and  not  fuel  foreign  industrial  com- 
petition to  American  Industry  during  years 
when  American  industry  will  need  everv  gal- 
lon of  oil  It  can  get. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  builds  In  a  proce- 
dure to  Insure  a  congressional  decision  with- 
in 90  days  of  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy. 

This  decision  would  not  be  revie'A-able  In 
the  courts,  thereby  assuring  progress  on 
whichever  route  Congress  selects  shortly 
after  that  congressional  decision  is  made. 

The  amendment  also  prohibits  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  from  Issuing  rights-of- 
way  permits  for  any  delivery  system  for 
North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  until  Congress  has 
authorized  and  directed  him  to  issue  rights- 
of-way  for  a  particular  route.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  bill's  provisions  re- 
garding granting  of  rights-of-way  for  any 
pipeline  system  other  than  that  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT 

Without  doubt,  no  pipeline  through  Can- 
ada can  be  built  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  Government  of  Canada.  There  Is  no  de- 
bate on  this  point.  Recently,  some  have  ques- 
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tloned  that  wlllUigness  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  cooperate  in  this  undertaking. 
There  Is  no  hard  negotiating  data  on  this 
point,  once  again  pointing  out  the  need  for 
negotiations  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Should  these  negotiations  prove  that  the 
Canadians  are  not  interested,  we  will  have 
lost  nothing,  for  a  final  nonrevlewable  con- 
gressional decision  would  still  be  made 
within  little  more  th.an  a  year.  This  decision, 
while  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  wculd  allow  con- 
struction of  a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  to  be- 
gin without  further  delay  in  the  courts  If 
the  trans-Canadian  route  is  proven  to  be 
unfeasible. 

However.  I  believe  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment will  express  interest  in  a  irans- 
C'.nadian  oil  pipeline,  inasmuch  as  it  avoids 
dangerous  tanker  traffic  off  the  vest  coast  of 
Canada  and  spurs  the  development  of  poten- 
tial oil  reserves  in  the  northwestern  sections 
of  Canada.  As  recently  as  May  14  of  this  year. 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  stated  on  the  floor 
of  Parliament  that: 

We  do  not  favour  the  route  from  Alaska 
which  would  take  oil  tankers  over  the  ocean 
Into  waters  that  are  very  narrowly  confined 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  That 
Is  still  our  policy,  and  our  policy  is  still  to 
indicate  that  the  Mackenzie  route  Is  one 
which  we  would  be  prepared  to  consider  If 
there  is  application  made  In  the  proper  form, 
and  that  we  would  be  very  happy  to  follow 
up  on  that. 

And  on  June  8,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Natural  Resources.  Donald  Macdonald  stated 
again  that : 

Our  distinct  preference  Is  to  have  a  Mac- 
kenzie route.  ,  .  . 

The  United  States  administration,  of 
course.  Insists  on  handling  Its  own  resources 
In  a  different  way.  We  have  made  clear  to  the 
United  States  the  possibilities  of  a  Canadian 
route,  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  really  in  a 
position  to  direct  them  as  to  how  they  should 
dispose  of  their  resources  within  the'r 
Jurisdiction. 

In  sum,  the  Canadians  are  receptive — If 
we  In  Congress  show  that  the  attitude  of  the 
American  administration  Is  not  the  attitude 
of  the  American  people. 

Whatever  the  answer  to  Canadian  willing- 
ness to  cooperate,  we  should  and  must  find 
out  quickly.  The  amendment  we  are  propos- 
ing today  would  enable  us  to  do  Just  that. 

Ill  sum.  this  amendment  expresses  the  de- 
sires to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible — con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  NEPA — to  develop 
North  Slope  Alaskan  oil.  It  will  give  the  Con- 
gress the  Intensive  negotiations  and  study  of 
a  Canadian  alternative  route  that  we  need  to 
make  an  informed  decision.  It  will  enable 
Congress  to  make  the  final  decision  on  how 
this  vast  oil  resource  Is  best  to  be  transported 
to  the  United  States,  thereby  exercising  the 
responsibility  we  must  shoulder  for  framing 
national  energy  policy. 

It  offers  backers  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line the  a.ssurance  that  If  negotiations  with 
Canada  prove  unsuccessful,  or  if  Congress  for 
whatever  reason  decides  that  an  Alaskan 
route  Is  the  wisest  means  to  move  North 
Slope  Alaskan  oil,  that  construction  of  such 
a  pipeline  could  begin  in  little  over  1  year. 
It  offers  backers  of  a  trans-Canadian  line  the 
ftUl  and  fair  study  that  has  not  yet  been 
done  on  this  alternative,  and  the  ability  to 
get  that  Information  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pre.^ldent,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  regarding 
pos.sible  timetables  for  Alaskan  versu.s 
Canadian  delivery  of  gas  and  oil.  In  ad- 
dition, much  of  the  debate  surrounding 
the  question  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line has  centered  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  toward  a  trans- 
Canadian  oil  pipeline. 


Recently,  officials  of  the  Wilderness 
Society,  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  and  Friends  of  the  Earth  prepared 
an  exhaustive  memorandum  on  these 
questions.  In  particular,  they  addressed 
the  question  of  delay  if  a  trans-Cana- 
dian route  is  chosen. 

It  has  been  consistently  assumed,  in 
the  environmental  impact  statement  on 
the  TAPS  proposal  and  elsewhere,  that 
a  pipeline  to  deliver  North  Slope  natural 
gas  would  be  built  across  Canada.  State- 
ments of  TAPS  proponents  regarding  the 
Canadian  Government's  attitude  and  the 
resolution  of  various  practical  problems 
concerning  a  trans-Canada  gas  pipeline, 
however,  are  radically  different  from 
their  as.^ertions  regarding  a  trans-Can- 
ada oil  pipeline. 

The  same  persons  who  argue  that  a 
trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  would  be  de- 
layed for  an  unacceptably  long  time  find 
slight  prospect  of  delay  posed  by  the 
same  issues — native  claims,  approval 
procedures,  financing,  throughput  and 
others — in  connection  with  the  expected 
development  of  a  trans-Canada  gas 
pipeline.  For  example.  Senator  Stevens 
recently  prophesied  extreme  delay  in  an 
oil  pipleine  because  of  such  factors,  yet. 
in  the  same  statement,  glossed  over  them 
in  optimistic  predictions  regarding  the 
gas  pipeline — Congressional  Record, 
June  5,  1973,  pages  18038-18043.  And 
while  the  administration  has  asserted  in 
the  Stat€  Department  letter  to  the 
chairman  presumably  with  reference  to 
an  oil  pipeline,  that — 

(nlegotlation  by  the  United  States  of  a 
pipeline  agreement  with  Canada  does  not 
appear  possible  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Morton  has  taken  a  mark- 
edly different  view  of  development  of  a 
gas  pipeline.  In  a  press  conference  of 
September  13,  1972.  for  example,  he  said: 

|W|e  are  going  to  .  .  .  work  and  stimu- 
late and  motivate  a  consortium  to  pet  to- 
gether and  put  the  money  up  to  build  a 
cold  gas  pipeline,  which  through  Canada  Is 
the  logical  way  for  it  to  go.  Interior  De- 
partment Transcript  of  Secretary  Morton's 
Press  Conference  of  September  13,  1972.  at 
S8. 

The  difference  between  pessimism  re- 
garding an  alternative  trans-Canada  oil 
pipeline  and  optimism  regarding  a  trans- 
Canada  gas  pipeline  is  inexplicable.  For 
the  Canadian  Government,  as  it  has  re- 
peatedly indicated,  has  strong  reasons  to 
support  both.  A  gas  pipeline  would  pro- 
vide a  means  for  delivery  to  market  of 
Canadian  natural  gas  resources.  'While 
comparable  oil  resources  in  the  Macken- 
zie Delta  have  not  yet  been  proved,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  repeatedly 
,stated  that  it  favors  the  alternative 
trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  because  it 
would  avert  the  threat  of  oil  pollution  of 
the  marine  environment  on  its  west  coast 
by  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline-tanker 
plan. 

A  more  consistent  position  is  reflected 
in  the  Canadian  Government's  recent 
two-volume  report,  "An  Energy  Policy 
for  Canada,  Phase  I."  That  report  esti- 
mates a  timetable  for  consecutive  con- 
struction of  gas  and  oil  pipelines.  A  gas 
pipeline  could  begin  construction  in  1975 
and  natural  gas  could  reach  markets  by 
1978.  An  oil  pipeline  could  be  constructed 


in  1978-79  and  reach  markets  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  "An  Energy  Policy 
for  Canada,  Phase  I."  volume  1,  pages 
210-211. 

By  contrast,  the  "most  optimistic  esti- 
mate" of  the  chairman  of  Exxon  Corp. 
for  completion  of  TAPS  is  "late  1978'— 
Wall  Street  Journal.  May  18.  1973.  TAPS 
proponents,  moreover,  have  asserted  that 
oil  and  gas  pipelines  cannot  be  con- 
stnacted  simultaneously  because  of  lack 
of  sufficient  construction  crews  and  ma- 
terials. Although  there  is  dispute  on  this 
point  and  TAPS  proponents  have  failed 
to  justify  their  assertion,  if  the  assertion 
is  true,  a  gas  pipeline  would  not  com- 
mence construction  until  1979,  a  full  year 
after  gas  would  reach  markets  under  the 
Canadian  alternative  plan. 

The  inconsistencies  in  the  estimates  by 
TAPS  proponents  concerning  timing 
and  resolution  of  practical  problems  with 
respect  to  trans-Canada  gas  and  oil  pipe- 
lines and  the  inconsistency  between  de- 
lay estimates  of  TAPS  proponents  for  the 
alternative  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  and 
the  timetable  officially  estimated  by  the 
Canadian  Government  clearly  should  be 
resolved  before  a  decision  to  proceed 
with  TAPS  based  largely  on  the  need  for 
prompt  delivery  of  North  Slope  petro- 
leum resources  to  market. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  their  conclusion,  based 
on  statements  in  the  public  record,  is  that 
the  best  estimates  of  delivery  for  both  gas 
and  oil  from  Canadian  pipelines  is  not 
substantially  different  from  the  best  cur- 
rent estimates  for  a  trans-Alaska  route. 

Second,  they  addressed  the  question  of 
Canadian  governmental  interest — and 
lack  of  American  Government  interest — 
in  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline,  and  the  re- 
sulting information  gap  which  we  now 
confront. 

Notwlthstav-dlng  the  repe.\;ed  expressions 
by  the  Canadian  Government  of  interest  In 
trans-Canada  pipelines,  the  US.  Government 
sadly  has  failed  to  conduct  serious  discussions 
and  negotiat.ons  with  the  Canadians  regard- 
ing specific  problems  of  implementation  of 
trans-Canada  pipelines. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  'Mr. 
Jackson  i  struck  virtually  the  same  note 
in  his  opening  remarks  on  S.  1081 
yesterday. 

Public  statements,  testlmuny  and  exhibits 
from  the  Industry  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment over  the  past  4  years  have  never  taken 
the  trans-Canada  pipeline  proposal  as  seri- 
ously as  it  deserves  to  be  taken. 

Both  these  comments  point  up  the  need 
for  intensive  negotiations  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government  before  we  in  Congress 
decide  on  the  routing  of  North  Slope 
Alaskan  oil.  And,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that  unless  we  in  Congress  indicate  an 
open  mind  on  the  ultimate  routing  of 
this  oil,  there  is  virtually  no  possibility 
that  any  negotiations  with  the  Canadi- 
ans on  an  oil  jnpeline  through  Canada 
will  be  meaningful.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, in  an  official  policy  statement 
last  week,  made  that  abundantly  clear. 

If  Alyeska  Is  built.  Canada  would  find 
little  attraction  In  having  a  second  oil  pipe- 
line built  through  Canada  to  serve  U.S.  Mid- 
west markets  unless  and  until  sizeable  com- 
mercial Canadian  oil  discoveries  have  been 
made  In  the  north.  Moreover,  Canada  Is  aware 
that  the  economic  attraction  of  looping  an 
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axlstlng  TAPS  line  would  undoubtedly  mili- 
tate against  construction  of  a  line  through 
Canada,  Admittedly,  other  circumstances 
such  as  markets  and  security  of  supply  might 
make  it  attractive  to  build  such  a  second 
line  through  Canada.  However,  such  circum- 
stances are  undoubtedly  present  even  In  re- 
spect of  the  first  oil  pipeline. 

Third,  this  memorandum  gives  an  ex- 
haustive listing  of  the  dozens  of  occa- 
sions over  the  past  3  years  in  which 
Canadian  Government  oflQcials  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  actively  dis- 
cusss  specific  proposals  with  American 
Government  and  corporate  officials. 

In  spite  of  this  willingness,  the  stub- 
bom  attitude  of  this  administration  has 
prevented  meaningful  negotiations  from 
taking  place. 

We  must  use  the  opportunity  we  now 
possess  to  tell  this  administration  that 
we  demand  good-faith  negotiations  with 
Canada  and  insist  that  the  views  of  the 
Canadian  Government  not  be  distorted 
through  the  filter  of  U.S.  Government 
agency  policies. 

Under  the  amendment  which  I  and 
Senator  Bayh,  along  with  17  other  Sen- 
ators have  introduced,  these  negotia- 
tions, along  with  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  study,  could  be  completed  with- 
in less  than  a  year,  and  a  binding,  non- 
reviewable  congressional  decision  made 
on  the  best  means  of  routing  Alaskan 
North  Slope  oil.  This  decision  can  be 
made  in  less  time  than  would  be  taken 
up  by  the  litigation  which  will  inevitably 
occur  should  the  committee  bill  pass  un- 
amended. But  it  will  give  us  the  informa- 
tion which  we  now  lack,  and  without 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  make  a  rational 
decision  In  the  best  overall  interest  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  memoranda  re- 
ferred to  above  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Memorandvm    Regarding    ATrrxtTDE    of    the 

Government  of  Canada  Toward  Oil  and 

Gas  Pipeline  Development 

The  attitude  of  the  government  of  Canada 
Is  obviously  crucial  to  a  proper  consideration 
of  the  relative  merits  of  Trans-Alaska  and 
Trans-Canada  pipelines.  A  favorable  Cana- 
dian government  attitude  and  a  willingness 
to  act  expeditiously  to  deal  with  practical 
problems  of  Implementation  would  minimize 
the  amount  of  delay  Involved  In  the  Trans- 
Canada  alternative.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
recalcitrant  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian government  would  suggest  that  approval 
and  Implementation  of  a  Trans-Canada  pipe- 
line might  be  signlflcantlv  delayed. 

Spokesmen  for  the  .'Administration,  the  oil 
Industry  and  the  State  of  Alaska  have  as- 
serted that  the  Canadian  Government  atti- 
tude toward  pipeline  development  is  at  best 
uncertain.  They  have  also  argued  that  In 
view  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  specific 
practical  problems,  such  as  native  claims; 
hearings  on  environmental  and  other  issues; 
financial  and  management  control;  and  the 
share  of  the  capacity  of  pipelines  which 
would  be  reserved  for  transport  of  Canadian 
resources,  development  of  a  Trans-Canada  oil 
pipeline  could  be  delayed  for  as  much  as  ten 
years. 

The  assertions  by  proponents  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  regarding  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  Government  are  entirely  contra- 
dicted by  the  public  poeltlon  which  the  Cana- 
dian   Government    has    consistently    main- 


tained from  the  time  of  the  major  oil  and  gas 
discoveries  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  A  number  of  the 
more  significant  statements  of  officials  of  the 
government  are  discus.sed  below.  In  addition, 
a  compilation  of  official  statements  made 
prior  to  Secretary  Morton's  d€>clsion,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  plaintiffs  In  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  litigation  and  s\ibmUted  to 
Secretary  Morton  among  commetUs  on  the 
environmental  Impact  statement.  Is  attached 
at  Tab  A.  An  updating  of  those  comments,  to 
June  14,  1973,  also  prepared  by  plaintiffs,  is 
attached  at  Tab  M.' 

The  statements  show,  in  short,  that  the 
Canadian  Government  has  maintained  a  vig- 
orous, continued  and  real  Interest  In  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  across  Canada  for  delivery  of 
North  Slope  petroleum  resources.  Notwith- 
standing the  repeated  expressions  by  the 
Canadian  GDvernment  of  Interest  in  Trans- 
Canada  pipelines,  the  United  States  Gov- 
enunent  sadly  has  failed  to  conduct  serious 
discussions  and  negotiations  with  the  Cana- 
dians regarding  specific  problem.s  of  Imple- 
mentation of  TYans-Canada  pipelines.  As  a 
result,  neither  Congress  nor  the  public  has 
concrete  information  regarding  them  and 
much  of  the  current  debate  on  the  feasibility 
of  the  Trans-Canada  alternative  has  been 
based  on  needless  speculation  and  vague  as- 
sertions.-' 

One  purpose  of  legislation  we  support, 
which  would  require  a  thorough  and  objec- 
tive assessment  of  the  alternative  Trans- 
Canada  oil  pipeline,  is  to  develop  definite  In- 
formation on  various  questions  regarding 
Implementation  of  that  alternative.  'We  be- 
lieve it  Is  clear,  in  view  of  the  documented  In- 
terest of  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
progress  the  Canadian  Government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  have  made  in  study  of  oil  and 
gas  pipelines,  that  the  Trans-Canada  alter- 
native warrants  the  careful  study  it  has  thus 
far  not  received,  before  a  decision  on  the 
method  of  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil  and 
gas. 

TIMING  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  FOR 
TRANS-CANADA    OIL    AND    GAS    PIPELINES 

Before  discussing  the  specific  public  state- 
ments of  the  Canadian  Government,  one 
point  deserves  particular  emphasis.  It  has 
been  consistently  assumed.  In  the  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  on  the  TAPS  pro- 
posal and  elsewhere,  that  a  pipeline  to  deliver 
North  Slope  natural  gas  would  be  built  across 
Canada.  Statements  of  TAPS  proponents  re- 
garding the  Canadian  Government's  attitude 
and  the  resolution  of  various  practical  prob- 
lems concerning  a  Trans-Canada  gas  pipe- 
line, however,  are  radically  different  from 
their  assertions  regarding  a  Trans-Canada 
oil  pipeline. 

The  same  persons  who  argue  that  a  Trans- 
Canada  oil  pipeline  would  be  delayed  for  an 
unacceptably  long  time  find  slight  prospect 
of  delay  posed  by  the  same  Issues — native 
claims,  approval  procedures,  financing, 
throughput  and  others — in  connection  with 
the  expected  development  of  a  Trans-Can- 
ada gas  pipeline.  For  example.  Senator 
Stevens  recently  prophesied  extreme  delay  In 
an  oil  pipeline  because  of  such  factors,  yet. 
In  the  same  statement,  glossed  over  them  In 
optimistic  predictions  regarding  the  gas  pipe- 
line (Cong.  Rec.  June  5,  1973,  pp.  18038- 
18043) .  And  while  the  Administration  has  as- 
serted in  the  State  Department  letter  to  the 
Chairman,  presumably  with  reference  to  an 
oil  pipeline,  that  "(njegotiatlon  by  the 
United  States  of  a  pipeline  agreement  with 
Canada  does  not  appear  possible  at  this 
time,"  Secretary  Morton  has  taken  a 
markedly  different  view  of  development  of  a 
gas  pipeline.  In  a  press  conference  of  Septem- 
ber 13,  1972.  for  example,  he  said: 

"[■Wle  are  going  to  .  .  .  work  and  stimu- 
late and  motivate  a  consortium  to  get  to- 
gether and  put  the  money  up  to  build  a  cold 
gas  pipeline,  'vrhlch  through  Canada  is  the 
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logical  way  for  It  to  go.  Interior  Department 
Transcript  of  Secretary  Morton's  Press  Con- 
ference of  September  13,  1972,  at  38. 

The  difference  between  pessimism  regard- 
ing an  alternative  Trans-Canada  oil  pipeline 
and  optimism  regarding  a  Trans-Canada  gas 
pipeline  Is  inexplicable.  For  the  Canadian 
Government,  as  It  has  repeatedly  Indicated, 
has  strong  reasons  to  support  both.  A  gas 
pipeline  would  provide  a  means  for  delivery 
to  market  of  Canadian  natural  gas  resources. 
While  comparable  oil  resources  In  the  Mac- 
ken2ile  Delta  have  not  yet  been  proved,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  It  favors  the  alternative  Trans-Can- 
ada oil  pipeline  because  It  would  avert  the 
threat  of  oU  pollution  of  the  marine  envi- 
ronment on  Its  west  coast  by  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline-tanker  plan. 

A  more  consistent  position  Is  reflected 
in  the  Canadian  Government's  recent  two- 
volume  report.  An  Energy  Policy  For  Can- 
ada, Phase  I.  That  report  estimates  a  time- 
table for  consecutive  construction  cf  gas 
and  oil  pipelines.  A  gas  pipeline  could  begin 
construction  in  1975  and  natural  gas  could 
reach  markets  by  1978.  An  oil  pipeline  could 
be  constructed  tn  1978-79  and  reach  markets 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  An  Energy  Policy 
For  Canada,  Phase  I,  Vol.  1,  pp.  210-211. 

By  contrast,  the  "most  optimistic  esti- 
mate" of  the  Chairman  of  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion for  Completion  of  TAPS  la  "late  1978" 
(Wall  Street  Journal.  May  18,  1973).  TAPS 
proponents,  moreover,  have  asserted  that 
oil  and  gas  pipelines  cannot  be  constructed 
simultaneously  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
construction  crews  and  materials.  Although 
there  Is  dispute  on  this  point  and  TAPS  pro- 
ponents have  failed  to  Justify  their  tissertlon. 
If  the  assertion  Is  true,  a  gas  pipeline  would 
not  commence  construction  until  1979,  a  full 
year  after  gas  would  reach  markets  under 
the  Canadian  alternative  plan. 

The  inconsistencies  in  the  estimates  by 
TAPS  proponents  concerning  timing  and  res- 
olution of  practical  problems  with  respect  to 
Trans-Canada  gas  and  oil  pipelines  and  the 
inconsistency  between  delay  estimates  of 
TAPS  proponents  for  the  alternative  Trans- 
Canada  oil  pipeline  and  the  timetable  offi- 
cially estimated  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment clearly  should  be  resolved  before  a  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  TAPS  based  largely 
on  the  need  for  prompt  delivery  of  North 
Slope  petroleum  resources  to  market. 

CANADIAN    EXPRESSIONS    OF    INTEREST    IN    AN    OIL 
PIPELINE 

As  recently  as  June  7.  1973,  Canadian 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources 
Donald  Macdonald,  discussing  the  result  of 
a  recent  visit  by  members  of  Congress,  set 
forth  both  the  Canadian  Government's  po- 
sition In  favor  of  a  Trans-Canada  pipeline 
and  the  principal  reason  for  the  Canadians' 
Interest.  He  stated  [Tab  B,  Ex.  61]: 

"I  Indicated  to  the  American  senators,  as  I 
have  Indicated  to  the  House  many  times,  that 
the  preference  obviously  Is  to  have  a  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  route  which  would  obviate 
the  necessity  for  tankers  at  all  on  the  West 
Coast." 

Comparable  statements  encouraging  the 
pipeline  have  been  made  during  the  past 
several  years  by  various  Canadian  officials. 
Including  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Minister 
of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources,  the  Min- 
ister of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Devel- 
opment, the  Minister  of  the  Environment, 
the  President  of  the  Treasury  Board,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Energy  Board— in 
short,  every  major  government  official  who 
would  be  directly  Involved  In  the  process  of 
approving  an  application  for  a  pipeline  per- 
mit. 

In  March  1971,  for  example,  then  Minister 
of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources  Joe  Greene 
told  the  House  of  Commons  [Tab  A,  Ex.  4|: 

"(T|he  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  discovery  was 
disclosed  In  June  of  1968.  As  early  as  within 
one  month  from  the  time  of  that  declara- 
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tion  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Energy 
Board  met  with  the  Presidents  of  the  oil 
companies  who  own  the  oil — ARCO,  Humble 
^jjjj  BP — and  pointed  out  to  them  that  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  Line  had  advantages  and 
siiould  be  considered  oy  them." 

The  Canadians  expressed  their  Interest  not 
only  verbally,  but  with  action.  By  January 
25.  1972,  A.  Dlgby  Hunt,  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development,  was  able  to  tell  the 
World  Affairs  Council  in  Boston  [Tab.  A,  Ex. 

171: 

■In  anticipation  that  either  an  oil  or  a 
natural  gas  pipeline,  or  both,  would  be  built 
through  the  Canadian  north  either  from  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  or  from  the  Mackenzie  Delta, 
or  again,  from  both,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  a  series  of  extensive  re- 
search projects  and  studies  to  identify  en- 
vironmental sensitivities,  to  obtain  baseline 
data  .-0  that  actual  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment can  be  measured,  and,  finally,  to  obtain 
the  information  necessary  on  which  to  base 
an  assessment  of  any  application  that  may 
be  made.  This  work  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  with  over  100  scientists  and  tech- 
nical people  Involved  and  we  expect  that  bv 
the  end  of  this  current  year  we  will  have 
adequate  Information  to  deal  with  any  ap- 
plication." 

Just  nine  days  later,  on  February  3,  1972. 
Robert  Howland,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Enerey  Board,  which  would  conduct  hearings 
on  approval  of  permits  for  a  plpeUne.  told  the 
Canadian  Northern  PlpeUne  Research  Con- 
ference (Tab  A,  Ex.  191 : 

"The  government  is  on  record  as  being 
desirous  of  allowing  pipelines  under  appro- 
priate conditions  to  be  constructed  In  the 
North  ....  The  progress  of  research,  both 
In  the  public  as  well  as  the  private  sector 
has  been  such  that  the  government  has  in- 
dicated on  several  occasions  its  willingness 
to  exaniine  and  discuss  any  proposals  relat- 
ing to  the  tran.sport  of  Alaskan  petroleum  re- 
sources through  Canada  to  market  In  the 
United  States." 

After  the  Issuance  of  the  Final  Impact 
Statement  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  March,  newly  appointed  Mini.=;ter  of 
Energy.  Mines  and  Resources  Donald  Mac- 
donald visited  Secretary  Morton  in  Washing- 
ton to  express  Canadian  interest  in  the  pipe- 
line (Tab  A.  Exs.  23,  241.  Minister  Macdon- 
ald. reiterating  the  Canadian  Government's 
interest  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Morton  on 
May  4,   1972.  declared    [Tab  B.  Ex.  281: 

"There  would  be  many  advantaijes  arising 
frnni  the  use  of  a  Canadian  pipeline  route. 
V,'e  l^elieve  it  would  enhance  the  enerey  secu- 
rltv  of  vour  country  by  providing  an  over- 
land route  for  your  AJaska  oil  production. 
:hereby  serving  the  oil  deficit  areas  of  the 
mid-continent  and  also  the  Pacific  North 
West" 

As  Maccion'^lrt  clearly  Indicated.  Canada 
experts  to  benefit  from  the  pipeline  too: 

"The  Mackenzie  route  would,  of  course,  be 
advantaL-eohs  to  Canada  In  that  it  wotild  give 
access  to  our  potential  oil  resources  in  the 
northern  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  River  areas. 
Within  Canada,  also,  there  wotild  be  bene- 
fit-s  to  the  economy  of  these  northern  regions 
from  fhis  new  activity  and  opportunities  for 
employment  and  training  of  our  Native  peo- 
ples." 

"In  reciting  some  of  the  advantage?  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  a  co-operative 
relationship  between  us  In  the  construction 
of  an  oil  pipeline  across  Canada.  I  am  mind- 
ful, too.  that  such  a  measure  would  avoid 
the  considerable  increase  In  tanker  move- 
ments of  oil  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  par- 
ticularly In  the  Inland  waters  of  Alaska. 
British  Columbia  and  Washington  State,  and 
the  resultant  significant  risk  of  serious  en- 
vironmental and  economic  damage.  This  is 
an  area  which.  If  not  solved  with  reason  and 
wisdom  by  us  today,  could  produce  difficult 


Influences    In    Canada-United    States    rela- 
tions.'" 

On  May  11,  1972,  Secretary  Morton  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  approve  the  TAPS 
permits.  On  the  same  day.  Macdonald  Issued 
a  press  release  saying,  "the  government  of 
Canada  remains  convinced  that  the  alterna- 
tive Canadian  route  through  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  Is  the  best  from  all  aspyects."  I  Tab  B, 
Ex.  30] 

CANADIAN     POLICY     REGARDING    A     COMMON     COR- 
RIDOR   FOR    OIL    AND    GAS    PIPELINES 

An  important  element  in  criticisms  of  the 
Interior  Department's  approach  to  cmparl- 
son  of  the  Trans-Alaska  and  Trans-Canada 
alternative  pipeline  routes  Is  the  failure  of 
the  Department,  In  its  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  and  otherwise,  to  consider 
that  any  Canadian  oil  line  wovild  be  built  In 
a  common  corridor  with  a  natural  gas  pipe- 
line. The  Canadians,  by  contrast,  have  recog- 
nized the  obviously  significant  advantages  of 
such  an  approach.  It  has  been  liicorporated 
lu  Ofticlal  Guidelines  for  oil  and  gas  pipeline 
construction  since  August  1970  v.-hen  they 
were  fir^t  issued  ]Tab  A.  Ex.  1].  On  May  11, 
1972.  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Develop- 
ment Minister  Chretien  reiterated  his  Gov- 
ernment's feeling    |Tab   B.   Ex.  291: 

"There  is  still  s-^me  doubt  whet'ner  tlie  first 
pipeline  will  carry  oil  tlirough  .Maska  or 
whether  it  may  come  through  Canada.  The 
environmental  advantages  of  the  •C'iriadian 
alternative'  are  obvious  and  wel!  known. 
There  is  no  doubt,  ho'>vever,  that  a  gas  pipe- 
line will  be  built  through  Canad.'..  Indeed, 
a  gas  pipeline  from  the  Delta  now  s°enis  a 
certainty.  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  govern- 
ment is  ready  at  any  time  to  receive  an 
application  for  an  oil  or  a  gas  pipeline.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  environmental  and  social 
studies  will  be  in  our  hands.  (Emphasis  in 
original) ." 

One  month  later,  on  June  13.  1972  Min- 
ister Macdonald  again  emphasized  this  point. 
Speaking  m  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said 
ITabB,  Ex.391  : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried  on  Friday  to  convey 
to  the  ho.i.  mem'oer  the  fact  that  for  some 
considerable  tmit-  tl-e  governnieii';  of  Canada 
has  tried  to  persiuide  the  United  Stjtes  to 
iiiip  n;-t  only  gas  but  oil  down  tliroiigh  the 
Mackenzie  delta  system.  However,  the  United 
States  gover:iment  has  indicated  t'lrough 
Set-retary  Morton,  that  it  has  decided  other- 
wise. We  V  ould  .'^till  be  iiappy  t  >  inal^e  pro- 
vision for  this.  The  research  we  h.ave  carried 
out  i.i  respect  of  Arctic  ecology  and  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  generally  would  apply  In 
respect  of  both  possible  en-  and  o:l  pipelines.  ' 

On  June  28,  1972  Canadi  i.s.sued  proposed 
Expanded  Guidelines  for  Northern  Pipelines. 
Tlicse  Guidelines  affirmed  C.irada's  dedica- 
tion to  the  common  corridor  approach.  [Tab 
B.  Ex.401. 

"1.  The  Government  of  Canada  is  prepared 
to  receive  :ind  review  applications  to  con- 
struct one  trunk  oil  pipeli:ie  and  or  one 
trunk  g.is  pipeline  within  the  following 
bro:td  'corrid.T.^': 

"(i)  Along  the  Mackenzie  Valley  region  (in 
a  broad  sense)  from  the  Arctic  coast  to  the 
provincial  boundary; 

"« il)  Across  the  northern  part  of  the  Yukon 
Territory  either  adjacent  to  the  Arctic  coast 
or  through  the  northern  interior  region  from 
the  boundary  of  Alaska  to  the  general  vicin- 
ity of  Fort  MacPherson.  and  thus  to  Join 
the  Mackenzie  "corridor";" 

The  Guidelines  additionally  require  an 
applicant  for  an  oil  or  a  gas  pipeline  to  dem- 
onstrate the  suitability  of  the  route  for  the 
other  pipeline. 

After  Secretary  Morton  announced  his  In- 
tention to  approve  the  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line, talk  of  an  oil  pipeline  understandably 
died  down,  but  Canada  remained  committed 
to  a  gas  pipeline  In  the  Mackenzie  Valley. 
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On  January  24,  1973,  Minister  Macdonald 
again  declared  that  pipeline  development 
was  In  Canada's  interest.  Speaking  at  a  pub- 
lic discussion  of  a  Mackenzie  Vallev  pipeline, 
he  said  (Tab  B.  Ex.431 : 

"In  order  to  keep  the  cost  of  transmission, 
and  therefore  the  viUimate  cost  of  gas,  as 
low  as  possible  for  Canadian  consumers,  it 
has  been  proposed  that  the  American  de- 
mand for  gas  should  be  exploited  in  two 
ways:  by  providing  a  market  for  .some  of  the 
Canadian  gas.  l.e  ,  gas  surplus  to  the  fore- 
seeable Canadian  needs;  and  by  incorporat- 
ing Prudhoe  Bay  gas  in  the  pipeline  trans- 
mission system  so  that  the  American  gas 
consumer  will  end  up  paying  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line." 

Two  days  later,  again  referring  to  the  need 
for  a  gas  pipeline.  Macdonald  declared  in 
Parliament,  "Without  such  a  pipeline  Cana- 
dian needs  in  the  future  cannot  be  met." 
[Tab  B,  Ex.  44.] 

RECENT   STATEMENT    RtGARDING    A   TRANS-CANADA 
OIL    PIPELINE 

On  February  9.  1973.  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals  for  the  DC.  Circuit  rendered  the  deci- 
sion enjoining  coiustruction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  until  issues  concerning 
right-of-way  were  resc.lved  by  Congress  and 
leaving  environmental  and  other  issues  for 
later  resolution  by  the  courts  or  Congress. 
This  reawakened  Canadian  hopes  for  an  oil 
pipeline.  Speaking  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons' 
Standing  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  on  March  1,  Minister 
Chretien  stated  [Tab  B.  Ex.  47] : 

"We  as  a  government  have  said  to  the 
Americans  many  times  t'aat  we  oppose  the 
shipping  of  oil  along  the  British  Columbia 
coast,  and  that  we  would  prefer  to  have 
an  oil  line  on  t!ie  ground  because  there  Is 
much  less  danger  of  pollution  with  a  pipeline 
than  with  a  ship." 

On  April  3.  Canada's  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs,  when  asked  at  a  press  con- 
ference In  Chicago  about  the  Canadian  posi- 
tion on  TAPS,  stressed  that  Canada  was 
deeply  concerned  over  po.sslble  oil  spills  while 
transporting  the  fuel  to  west  coast  markets. 
The  Canadian  government  feels  be  sta'ed 
[Tab  B.  Ex.  50): 

"That  those  dangers  can  be  better  con- 
trolled [by  a  pipeline  through  Canada]  than 
they  can  be  on  a  tanker  'route  down  the 
Pacific  coast  p.trticularly  through  these  nar- 
row waters.  So  if  the  oil  compasiies  concernea 
want  to  apply  to  build  a  pipeline  through 
Cr.nada,  Canada  is  prepared  to  hear  and  to 
listen.  We.  under  the  laws  of  Canada  can- 
not as  a  government  anprove  cr  disapprove. 
Our  procedures  are  ratiier  like  those  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  a  National  Energy 
Board.  The  application  to  build  a  pmeline 
must  be  made  to  the  National  Energy  Board 
which  looks  at  all  factors  that  are  involved 
and  makes  a  decision." 

In  the  last  several  months  alone,  there 
have  beeen  several  reaffirmations  of  Can- 
adian interest.  On  June  8,  MinL^ter  Mac- 
donald reiterated  his  statement  of  June  7 
quoted  above  (Tab  B  Ex  61  i .  And  on  June  4 
(Tab  B.  Ex.  59)  he  stated  that  he  had  ad- 
vised visiting  U.S.  officials  "that  the  govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  consider  a  Mackenzie 
Valley  route  as  an  alternative  to  the  .'Myeska 
proposal  as  one  way  of  protecting  the  west 
coast  of  Canada  from  the  tanker  risk."  More- 
over, on  May  14.  1973.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
asserted  In  answer  to  a  question  concerning 
the  Government's  attitude  toward  the  TAPS 
tanker  route  [Tab  B,  Ex.  56): 

"I  can  say  that  government  policy  has  not 
changed  In  this  regard.  It  Is  that  we  do  not 
favour  the  route  from  Alaska  which  would 
take  oil  tankers  over  the  ocean  Into  waters 
that  are  very  narrowly  confined  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  That  is  still 
our  policy,  and  our  policy  Is  still  to  Indicate 
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that  the  Mackenzie  route  U  one  which  we 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  If  there  Is 
application  made  in  the  proper  form,  and 
that  we  would  be  very  happy  to  follow  up 
on  that " 

It  Is  plain  from  the  repeated  statements  of 
Cabinet  ministers.  Including  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, that  Canada  has  consistently  and  un- 
equivocally taken  the  position  that  an  oil 
pipeline  across  the  Mackenzie  Valley  is  far 
more  acceptable  than  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  with  Its  dangerous  marine  leg. 
Clearly,  the  statements  do  not  guarantee 
approval  of  any  oil  pipeline,  nor  do  they 
manifest  an  Intention  to  consider  a  pipeline 
with  utter  disregard  of  environmental  con- 
sequences. No  responsible  government  could 
do  either.  What  they  do  show,  however,  is  a 
government  ready,  willing  and  able  to  con- 
sider the  alternative  necessary  to  prevent 
serious  degradation  of  Canada's  western 
waters  and  shores. 

SPECIfIC  PROBLEMS  IN   IMPLEMENTING   A  TR.^NS- 
CAN.\OA    PIPELINE 

Testimony  before  this  Subcommittee  ha.s 
mentioned  certain  purported  practical  prob- 
lems in  Implementing  the  Canadian  alter- 
native. These  include  financing  and  owner- 
ship of  the  pipeline  and  requirements  for 
Canadian  use  of  any  facilities.  Yet  state- 
ments of  Canadian  officials  indicate  that 
these  problems  have  received  careful  con- 
sideration and  reflect  the  nexlble  approach 
of  the  government  to  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems, which  Is  understandable  In  view  of 
the  government's  favorable  attitude  toward 
a  pipeline.  SlmUarly.  the  positive  govern- 
ment attitude  provides  a  basis  for  optimism 
that  other  factors,  such  as  the  native  claims 
problem  and  the  hearing  and  approval  proc- 
ess, will  not  cause  unacceptable  delay  for 
either  an  oil  or  a  gas  pipeline. 

Financing,  ownership  and  control.  On 
September  28.  1972.  In  a  reply  to  certain 
Inquiries  in  a  telegram  sent  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  an  Independent  Canada  [Tab  B, 
Ex.  411.  Minister  Macdonald  stated  that 
formal  legal  control  of  any  pipeline  would 
have  to  be  In  Canadian  hands.  Another  con- 
dition would  be  that  the  pipeline  be  "de- 
signed, planned  and  executed  by  Canadian 
scientists  engineers  and  construction  com- 
panies." As  to  control  of  the  corporation, 
Macdonald  added  that  "|tlhe  government 
also  Is  concerned  that  the  corporate  control 
of  the  enterprise  should  rest  In  Canadian 
hands  and  that  Canadians  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  hold  a  majority  of  the  voting 
shares  of  the  corporation." 

The  Committee  for  an  Independent  Can- 
ada sent  a  follow-up  telegram  to  which  Mac- 
donald responded  on  October  12  [Tab  B.  Ex 
42].  The  Minister  distinguished  between 
Cifnaclian  management  of  the  corporation, 
which  he  said  "would  be  a  condition  of 
approval."  and  Canadian  ownership  of  a 
majority  of  the  equity,  which  he  said  would 
be   an   "objective"   of   the   government. 

On  the  Issue  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline,  Macdonald  said: 

"Our  position  In  this  area  Is  that  we  ex- 
pect the  engineering  design  team  put 
together  by  the  pipeline  sponsors  to  have 
majority  Canadian  ownership  and  control, 
thereby  providing  the  opportunity  to  In- 
crease significantly  Canadian  company  com- 
petence In  the  field  while,  at  the  same  time, 
being  fair  to  Canadian  subsldarles  [of  for- 
eign corporations)  who  have  operated  as 
good  corporate  citizens  In  this  country  and 
who  employ  large  numbers  of  Canadians.  .  .  . 

"With  regard  to  pipeline  construction  com- 
panies, significant  competence  already  exists 
with  Canadian-owned  and  controlled  groups. 
To  set  a  condition  which  would  automatically 
exclude  other  companies  from  bidding  on 
all  or  parts  of  the  project  would,  however, 
severely  restrict  the  competitive  nature  of 
the  bidding  practice  and  thereby  possibly 


result  in  unnecessary  costs  and  perhaps  un- 
warranted profits.  We  do  not  intend  to  do 
this  but  are  e.xpectlng  that  at  all  times  pref- 
erence be  given  to  Canadian-owned  and  con- 
trolled groups  during  the  construction  of  the 
project  and  In  the  supplying  of  materials." 

The  above  statements,  made  after  Secre- 
tary Morton's  decision,  but  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals  ruling,  refer  only  to  a  gas  pipe- 
line. Whether  the  Canadians  would  ask  for 
similar  conditions  for  an  oil  pipeline  or 
would  be  even  more  flexible  if  both  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  were  involved  in  a  question 
which  presumably  could  be  resolved  by  nego- 
tiations. 

While  the  statements  on  financing  and 
control  of  a  gas  pipeline  certainly  manifest 
an  Intent  to  maximize  Canadian  participa- 
tion, they  are  tempered  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  foreign  assistance  will  be  needed. 
The  Canadian  approach  to  these  Issues  has 
been  consistently  flexible  and  realistic. 
Financial  problems  have  obviously  received 
careful  consideration  and  the  Canadians  still 
indicate  their  willingness  to  accept  an  oil 
pipeline. 

On  March  18.  1973.  in  a  television  inter- 
view. Minister  Macdonald  gave  clear  evidence 
of  the  realistic  approach  his  government 
takes  to  these  problems.  Asked  about  a  pos- 
sibly adverse  Impact  on  the  Canadian  dol- 
lar from  the  financing  of  a  pipeline.  Mac- 
donald replied  [Tab  B.  Ex.  48] : 

"If  the  Americans  came  back  and  said  to 
us,  "Look,  we've  had  second  thoughts  on 
that  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  We  would  like 
to  take  you  up  on  your  willingness  to  enter- 
tain an  application  about  the  oil  line  through 
the  Maclceuzle  route."  I  think  the  Interests 
of  the  west  coast  would  dictate  that  the 
government  of  Canada  should  enable  that 
kind  of  application  to  go  ahead." 

Throughput.  It  has  been  clear  since  the 
issuance  of  1970  Northern  Pipeline  Guide- 
lines that  Canada  would  Insist  on  any  oil 
pipeline  being  available  for  Canadian 
throughput  [Tab  A,  Ex.  1|.  Yet.  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1971.  then  Minister  of  Energy.  Mines 
and  Resources  Joe  Greene,  stated  [Tab  A,  Ex. 
2|: 

"I  cannot  believe  that  any  serious  con- 
cern would  be  expressed  in  the  United  States 
with  the  reliability  of  an  agreement  between 
our  two  countries  under  which  Canada,  for 
Its  part  of  the  bargain,  would  undertake 
to  ensure  the  unlnterruptibllity  of  the  flow 
of  Alaskan  oil  down  a  Canadian  'land 
bridge'  line  equivalent  In  \olume  to  any 
flow  which  could  be  put  through  the  TAPS 
line." 

The  latest  word  on  oil  In  Canada  came 
from  the  March  18  television  Interview  with 
Macdonald. 

"To  be  quite  specific  about  it  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  a  prospect  at  the  moment  of — 
and  further  drilling  could  determine  this— 
of  bringing  oil  down  from  the  Mackenzie 
Valley.  The  finds  just  haven't  been  there." 

In  an  April  11.  1973  appearance  before  the 
House  of  Commons  Standing  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Public  Wcrks  (Tab  B. 
Ex.  531,  Minister  Macdonald  stated  that.  If 
marketable  oil  were  found  In  the  Mackenzie 
Delta,  "what  very  probably  would  occur 
would  be  a  looping  of  an  existing  facility, 
rather  than  displacement  of  a  facility  al- 
ready In  place."  At  pre-sent.  sharing  of 
throughput  of  a  gas  pipell!;e  is  much  more 
likely,  since  Canada  does  have  proven  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  In  the  Arctic.  In  this  same 
appearance,  Macdonald  had  this  to  say  on 
the  question  of  guaranteed  throughput: 

"I  would  think  the  Americans  would  like 
to  have  some  satisfaction  that.  If  such  a  line 
Is  constructed,  they  could  be  assured  of  some 
minimum  capacity,  at  least  through  the 
line." 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Canadians  appreciate 
our  need  for  guaranteed  throughput  and 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate  on  this  point. 


In  the  March  18  television  Interview,  Mac- 
donald summed  up  the  security  of  supply 
argument  most  accurately. 

"The  two  major  pipelines  supplying  the 
eastern  Canadian  market  both  run  through 
American  territory,  so  if  they  feel  there's 
an  Insecurity  In  the  fact  that  they  would 
have  one  crossing  our  territory,  we've  got 
one  with  regard  to  theirs,  too.  I  don't  think 
the  insecurity  argument  is  one  that  Is  a  very 
serious  one." 

Other  Causes  of  Delay.  Further  obstacles 
allegedly  contributing  to  delay  are  such 
problems  as  resolution  of  native  claims  and 
the  consideration  of  environmental  and 
otlaer  Issues  in  the  hearing  and  approval 
process.  Once  again,  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
obstacles  are  far  from  insurmountable.'  In 
a  March  30,  1972  press  conference  (Tab  A, 
Ex.  24),  Macdonald  estimated  total  delay  at 
two  years.  As  each  day  passes,  Canadian  en- 
vironmental and  economic  research  con- 
tinues and  the  gap  between  knowledge  re- 
garding TAPS  and  that  relevant  to  the 
Trans-Canada  pipeline  along  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  grows  smaller. 

The  Canadian  government  Itself  has  con- 
ducted an  extensive  $15  million  study  pro- 
gram. Many  reports  have  been  published  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  others  are  scheduled 
for  completion  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

On  May  23,  1973  [Tab  B,  Ex.  59),  Minister 
Macdonald  told  the  House  of  Conimonj  that 
the  government  will  be  in  a  position  to 
assess  the  environmental  impact  of  a  pipe- 
line by  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  other  words,  the  basic  environmental 
studies  win  have  been  completed  before  an 
application  Is  filed.  This  massive  amount  of 
data  will  enable  the  applicants.  In  consulta- 
tion with  Canadian  authorities,  to  develop 
their  applications  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  was  required  for  the  applicants  for  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Private  companies  have  also  conducted 
comprehensive  research.  The  Committee  al- 
ready has  been  furnished  Mackenzie  Valley 
Pipeline  Research  Ltd.'s  feasibility  study  of 
the  alternative  Trans-Canada  pipeline.  The 
Environment  Protection  Board  of  Canadian 
Arctic  Gas  issued  a  five-volume  study  of 
environmental  aspects  of  a  gas  pipeline  last 
year  which  was  not  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  Its  impact  state- 
ment. Recently,  the  Board  Issued  an  addi- 
tional seven-volume  study,  which  Includes 
detailed  maps  dealing  with  geology  and  soil 
conditions  along  its  prop)osed  route.  And.  on 
June  27,  Arctic  Gas  announced  that  routing 
studies  for  Us  pipeline  system  were  com- 
plete and  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  par- 
ent firms  participating  In  the  consortium. 
The  routing  studies  for  the  gas  pipeline  are 
particularly  Important  since  proposed  Cana- 
dian Guidelines  on  common  corridors  re- 
quire that  a  pipeline  application  for  either 
an  oil  or  gas  pipeline  demonstrate  that  the 
corridor  for  that  pipeline  route  is  suitable 
for  subsequent  pipelines  for  oil  or  gas."^ 

Considering  that  no  application  for  an  oil 
pipeline  has  been  filed,  the  Canadians  have 
done  all  they  could  to  indicate  that  they  are 
Interested  In  an  oil  pipeline  In  the  Mackenzie 
Valley.  They  have  amassed  considerable  en- 
vironmental data,  and  have  indicated  their 
desire  and  willingness  to  work  out  solutions 
to  the  problems  seen  by  some  Americans  In  a 
pipeline  through  Canada  so  that  delay  can 
be  minimized.  Their  position  has  consistently 
been  one  of  reasonableness  and  flexibility. 

In  view  of  thB  economic  and  environ- 
mental advantages  of  the  common  corridor 
approach  and  the  positive  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  government.  It  Is  essential  that 
Congress  give  the  Canadian  alternative  to 
TAPS  the  most  careful  and  serious  consid- 
eration bv  ordering  an  Independent  assess- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  pipelines  through  Can- 
ada, which  win  Include  discussions  with 
Canadians    to    obtain    specific    answers   on 
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questions   regarding   attitude,  expected  de- 
lay, and  other  matters. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  The  compilation  and  updating  contain 
summaries  of  the  full  statements,  which 
frequently  dealt  with  a  number  of  Issues,  and 
quotations  pertinent  to  Issues  regarding  the 
pipeline.  In  several  Instances  below,  state- 
ments quoted  which  appear  in  the  full  text 
do  not  appear  in  the  summaries.  Copies  of 
the  full  statements  were  submitted  to  the 
Departemnt  of  the  Interior  with  the  compila- 
tion. Copies  of  those  statements,  as  well  as 
the  full  text  of  the  more  recent  statements, 
which  are  summarized  in  the  updating,  are 
available  to  the  Committee  or  its  staff,  If 
they  are  desired. 

2  An  excellent  example  is  provided  by  the 
June  22.  1973  and  Jtme  27,  1973  letters  from 
the  State  Department  in  response  to  the 
Chairman's  request  for  information  regard- 
ing Canadian  Government  attitude.  Those 
letters  fail  to  provide  documentation  for 
their  broad  assertions  and  even  to  name 
Canadian  officials  with  whom  the  Department 
has  discussed  the  Issues. 

'For  other  Indications  of  increasing  Cana- 
dian opposition  to  marine  shipment  of  oil 
along  her  west  coast,  see  Tab  B,  Ex.  31.  32, 
34.  37,  38,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  52,  54,  56,  60,  61, 
62. 

'  An  excellent  summary  of  the  Canadian 
government's  approach  to  these  and  other 
Issues  is  contained  in  Congressman  Ander- 
son's report  of  his  recent  discussions  with 
Minister  Macdonald  and  others  in  Canaaa 
(Cong.  Rec,  June  18,  1973,  pp.  H4909-11). 
That  Congressman  Anderson  and  Senator 
Stevens  (see  Cong.  Rec,  June  5,  1973.  pp. 
S10371-6I  have  such  different  recollections 
of  what  was  said  on  the  trip  at  meetings 
they  both  attended  only  underscores  the 
need  for  detailed  discussions  on  the  various 
issues  between  the  two  governments. 

=  The  Information  available  from  Canadian 
government  and  private  Industry  Is  dis- 
cussed In  greater  detail  In  the  testimony  of 
John  F.  Dlenelt,  counsel  to  plaintiffs  In  the 
litigation,  before  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  on  May  17,  1973. 


Appendix  A 
Comment  Upon  Final  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  Proposed  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline:  The  ATTirtroE  of  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Toward  Construction  of  Pipe- 
lines Through  Canada  for  Delivery  of 
North  Slope  On.  and  Gas 
(By  John  F.  Denelt,  Washington  Counsel, 

Environmental  Defense  F^nd) 
The  chief  asserted  advantage  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  over  a  Canadian  alternative 
route  for  transportation  of  North  Slope  oil 
is  that  the  TAP  can  be  constructed  and  put 
Into  operation  sooner.  Estimates  of  the 
amount  of  delay  In  construction  of  a  pipeline 
and  ultimate  delivery  of  oil  which  would  re- 
sult from  deciding,  at  this  time,  to  employ 
a  Canadian  route  range  as  high  as  five  years 
(Impact  Statement,  Economic  and  Security 
Analysis,  Vol.  I,  C-21),  although  lower  esti- 
mates on  the  order  of  two  years  are  con- 
sidered most  reasonable  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  (Exhibit  24,  p.  12). 

Some  portion  of  the  additional  time  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  Canadian  pipeline  might  be 
required  simply  because  the  route  Is  longer.' 
There  are,  however,  other  possible  reasons 
Why  delay  would  occur.  One  is  the  asserted 
lack  of  study  and  planning   In   connection 

'  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  the  pipeline 
necessarily  would.  In  fact,  take  longer  to  con- 
struct for  this  reason.  The  Impact  statement 
has  not  addressed  Itself  to  the  question  why 
use  of  additional  men  and  equipment  would 
not  permit  virtually  the  same  construction 
schedule. 


with  a  pipeline  through  Canada.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  of  preparation  for  an  oil 
pipeline  by  the  Canadian  Government  and 
private  industry  Is  dealt  with  primarily  in 
another  comment.  Comment  Upon  Final  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  Proposed 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline:  Environmental  Infor- 
mation and  Studies  Developed  by  Canadian 
Sources. 

Another  factor  which  may  contribute  to 
delay  is  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment toward  permitting  construction  of 
a  pipeline.  If  the  Government  of  Canada  Is 
willing  and  able  (on  the  basis  of  Its  knowl- 
edge of  environmental  and  other  aspects  of  an 
oil  pipeline  proposal)  to  exi>edite  considera- 
tion of  an  application  to  build  such  a  line, 
delay  obviously  would  be  lessened.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Government  has  a  nega- 
tive or  ambivalent  attitude  toward  an  oil 
pipeline  through  Canada,  or  otherwise  ex- 
presses reluctance  to  expedite  ultimate  ap- 
proval of  a  pipeline  permit,  the  delay  in- 
volved would  be  increased. 

Additional  reason  for  delay  in  development 
of  a  Canadian  pipeline  is  the  apparent  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
applicant  oil  companies  to  treat  the  Cana- 
dian alternative  as  a  realistic  one  early  in  the 
process  of  consideration  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  proposal.  Effort  was  apparently  fo- 
cused almost  exclusively  on  the  TAP  proposal, 
permitting  accumulation  of  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge, which  Is  primarily  pertinent  to  the 
Traiiii-Alaska  route,  even  though  it  would  be 
useful  in  construction  of  a  Canadian  alter- 
native route.  One  apparent  reason  for  this 
premature  concentration  on  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  route  was  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  that  it  was  required  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NBPA)  only  to  consider  alternatives  within 
Its  power.  This  legal  opinion  was.  of  course, 
entirely  erroneous.  See  National  Resources 
Defense  Council  v.  Aforfon,  3  ERC  1558  (D.C. 
Cir.  1972). 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  con- 
centration on  the  Trans-Alaskan  route,  how- 
ever, was  apparently  the  U.S.  Government's 
perception  of  the  Canadian  Government's  at- 
titude toward  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline 
through  Canada.  United  States  officials  have, 
on  several  occasions,  indicated  their  view 
that  the  Canadian  Government  was  ambiv- 
alent, at  best,  regarding  an  oil  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  through  Canada.  For  exam- 
ple, in  October,  1971.  a  representative  of  the 
Stat*  Department,  Mr.  Aikens.  was  reported 
in  the  press  to  have  stated  that  the  United 
States  had  made  a  specific  proposal  for  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline  which  the  Canadians 
had  rejected.  (Washington  Daily  News.  Oc- 
tober 18.  1971.  p.  10.)  "secretan-  Morton,  on 
several  occasions,  has  similarly  indicated  that 
one  difficulty  with  the  Canadian  alternative 
Is  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  firmly  to  express  its  posi- 
tion on  construction  of  pipelines  through 
Canada.  Thus,  in  his  press  conference  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1972,  Secretary  Morton  (pp.  22-23) 
stated : 

"[Tlhere  have  already  been  considerable 
Interchanges  between  the  oil  companies,  the 
applicants  in  this  case,  and  the  Canadian 
government.  There  have  also  been  discussions 
on  a  government-to-government  basis,  and 
I  don't  believe  we  will  have  to  discuss  this  in 
terms  of  presenting  any  more  information  or 
any  further  discussions  that  are  going  to  be 
required  as  far  as  the  court  case  is  concerned 
.  .  I  don't  see  the  need  for  any  further  con- 
versation. We  have  never  had  an  overt  posi- 
tion expressed  by  the  Canadian  government. 
as  far  as — what  they  are  willing  or  not  willing 
to  do,  although  there  has  been  considerable 
talk." 

It  Is  thus  Important  not  only  to  consider 
the  current  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment toward  a  pipeline  In  assessing  the 
prospects  of  delay  in  development  If  serious 
efforts    to    employ   a   Canadian   route    were 


begun  immediately,  but  al.so  necessary  to 
consider  the  Governments  attitude  during 
the  past  several  years  in  order  to  evaluate 
whether  the  apparent  impression  of  the  U  S 
Government  that  Canada  was  reluctant  or 
ambivalent  respecting  approval  of  an  oil  pipe- 
Ime  was  warranted.  This  review,  in  turn  will 
permit  determination  whether  the  premature 
concentration  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  oil  companies  was  reasonable 

In  the  following  analysis,  numerous  state- 
ments by  Canadian  government  officials  re- 
garding pipeline  development  in  Canada 
made  Ui  the  House  of  Commons  and  other 
o^der°'  '  ^""^  discussed  in  chronological 

Two  distinct  conclusions  emerge  from  con- 
sideration of  these  statements.  Fust  the 
Canadian  Government  has  maintained  a 
clear,  consistent  and  explicit  attit;;de  of  en- 
couraging construction  of  both  an  oil  pipe- 
Une  and  a  gas  pipeline  through  Canada  to 
transport  North  Slope  oil  and  gas  to  the 
lower  48  United  States.  This  position  L  con! 
firmed  in  official  Guidelines  for  plpelre  de- 
velopment and  by  frequent  statements  of 
various  officials,   including   the  Prime   Mln- 

Fn^;..-''"?,;'^"'"'^"^  °^  ''^^  Department  of 
Energj,   Mines  and  Resources,   the  Minister 

^L  Ar *!'  ^'f  ^""^  Northern  Development, 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  the  Presi- 
m«n  °f  ?vf  '^'l^'^^^y  Board,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Energv  Board  Thus 
every  major  government  official  who  would 
be  directly  involved  in  the  process  of  ap- 
proMng  an  application  for  a  pipelnie  permit 
has  expressed  the  Governmeiit's  position  of 
favoring  pipeline  development 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  the  Canadian 

^rk  n.^^'"  """'  "^^''^  completed  sufficient 
work  on  its  extensive  environmental  studies 
by  the  end  of  this  year  to  permit  u  to  pa^s 
upon  pipeline  applications.  It  is  wlllinu 
moreov-er.  to  expedite  the  approval  proce^ 
by  conducting  extensive  pre-application  d!^ 
cussions.  Which  could  take  place  at  anv  time 
to  assist  the  applicant  in  anticipating  en- 
vironmental and  other  conditions  which  will 

The  Canadian  Go\ernment  has.  in  short 
done  1  erally  everything  it  can  to  promot^' 
a  pipeline  application  short  of  making  the 
firm  promise,  in  advance,  that  it  v.m  an- 
proye  an  application  regardless  of  the  anDll- 
3  ?  ^'"''"eness  to  abide  by  conditlonfre- 
specting  the  environment  or  other  matters 
Which  the  Government  considers  neceT^r\" 
a  commitment  that  obviouslv  neither  "the 
Canadian  nor  the  United  States  Gove  nmem 
could  ever  make.  In  these  circumstance  "the 
^1  e"'/nH  V\^  Department  of  the  In  termor  to 
g  \e  satisfactory  consideration  to  the  Cana- 

wJ^=,  /  Canadian  Government  Interest 
was  plainly  erroneous  That  error  is  serlousfv 
compounded  by  the  Depanment's  IJpar/nt 
continued  refusal  to  devote  adequate  a?^u- 
tlon  to  this  alternative. 

nJ^o'^^  ^''^^  Significant  statement  by  the 
f^w«.H  K°^-"'^f"ent  regarding  its  attitude 
toward  northern  pipeline  development  was 
contained  in  Guidelines  Issued  oil  ^ue  m  13 
1970.  These  Guidelines,  published  Joh"y  by 
the  Department  of  Energy.  Mines  and  Re- 
ZTt!  ^1?  '^^  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development,  set  forth  the 
general  policy  of  the  government  with  re- 
spect to  construction  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines 
through  the  Canadian  north  SleiUficam 
aspects  of  the  guidelines  are  the  require- 
ment  that  only  cVne  oil  and  one  eas  plpell-ie 
will  be  permitted' within  a  .specified  corridor- 
that  both  will  be  required  to  provide  common 
or  contract  carrier  service;  that  mear.s  for  a 
Canadian  financial  and  other  participation 

=  The  text  of  the  statement  is.  in  each  case, 
attached  as  an  exhibit  to  this  Comment! 
The  exhibit  number  corresponds  to  the  dis- 
cussion section  number. 
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In  ownership  of  the  line  must  be  provided; 
and  that  special  programs  for  training  and 
employment  of  the  natives  must  be  de- 
veloped. The  Guidelines  also  provide  that: 

•The  National  Energy  Board  will  Insure 
that  any  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  must  document 
the  research  conducted  and  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  assessing  the  expected  ef- 
fects of  the  project  upon  the  environment. 
Any  certificate  Issued  will  be  strictly  condi- 
tioned In  respect  of  preservation  of  the 
ecology  and  environment,  prevention  of  pol- 
lution, prevention  of  thermal  and  other 
erosion,  freedom  of  navigation,  protection  of 
the  rights  of  northern  residents,  according  to 
standards  Issued  by  the  Governor-General  In 
counsel  on  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development." 
(Exhibit  l.p.3). 

Several-  documents  were  attached  to  the 
Guidelines  as  background  materials.  These 
included  a  section  on  environmental  manage- 
ment which  referred  to  the  Northern  Land 
Use  Regulations,  the  Arctic  Waters  Pollution 
Prevention  Act  and  generally  to  studies 
which  were  being  or  would  be  conducted  of 
the  northern  environment. 

2.  On  February  15.  1971,  the  Minister  of 
Energy.  Mines,  and  Resources.  Joe  Greene, 
spoke  to  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Men's 
Canadian  Club.  Excerpts  of  the  speech  were 
Issued  by  the  Office  of  Information  of  the 
Canadian  Embassy.  In  the  speech.  Minister 
Greene  Indicated  that  a  Canadian  oil  pipe- 
line would  be  favored  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. He  said  that  "(tlhe  Canadian  gov- 
ernment Is  not  opposed  to  the  construction 
of  oil  and  gas  lines  from  Alaska  through 
Canada  to  the  continental  U.S.A."  (Exhibit 
2,  p.  2).  He  further  added  that  "failure  of 
the  U.S.A.  to  adequately  consider  the  Cana- 
dian route  for  Alaska  oil  could  render  a  signal 
disservice  to  the  growth  of  the  Western 
Canadian  oil  economy."  (Exhibit  2.  p.  30) . 

3.  On  March  9.  1971,  Minister  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Northern  Development  Jean  Chre- 
tien spoke  to  the  Society  of  Petroleum  Engi- 
neers In  Dallas.  In  this  speech,  which  was 
officially  released  by  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development.  Mr. 
Chretien  stressed  Canada's  desire  to  develop 
the  resources  in  Its  north.  He  explicitly  stated 
that  Canada  would  welcome  a  gas  pipeline 
and  that  "|a|n  oil  pipeline  would  also  be  ac- 
ceptable" (Exhibit  3.  p.  11)  although  greater 
precautions  would  have  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  It. 

4.  On  March  12.  1971,  the  issue  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  was  officially  debated 
In  the  House  of  Commons.'  The  following 
motion  was  proposed,  but  no  vote  was  taken, 
as  the  rule  under  which  the  debate  took 
place  provides: 

"That  this  HouFe  opposes  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  and  tanker  project  because  of  the 
ecological  dangers  posed  by  this  project  to 
the  people,  towns,  and  cities  of  British  Col- 
umbia and  the  natural  resources  of  Canada's 
western  seas  and  coasts  and  that  this  House 
therefore  urges  the  government  to  Immedi- 
ately Institute  an  Independent,  economic  and 
ecological  feasibility  study  of  alternative 
routes."  (Exhibit  4,  p.  4212) . 
The  debate  covered  twenty-six  pages  In  the 
Hansard  and  Included  statements  by  both 
Minister  Chretien  and  Minuter  Greene,  gen- 
erally reiterating  their  statements  regarding 
the  Canadian  government's  Interest  in  dis- 
cussions relating  to  a  MacKenzle  Valley  oil 
pipeline. 

Chretien  stated: 

"Of  course,  we  have  not  solved  all  the 
problems.  We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
ecology  and  about  building  pipelines  on  the 


•Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  officially  reported  in  House  of  Commom 
Debates  (Hansard). 


permafrost.  In  my  Judgment,  however,  it  was 
advisable  to  let  Canadians  and  Americans 
know  that  the  North  is  there'.  Pipelines  will 
be  built.  If  the  Americans  do  not  build  a 
pipeline  from  Alaska.  I  will  not  be  too  upset, 
because  I  know  that  we  will  find  enough  oil 
In  the  future  in  Canada  to  Justify  an  oil 
pipeline.  Perhaps  It  will  take  two  or  three 
years  more,  but  there  will  be  an  oil  pipeline. 

"So  far  as  gas  is  concerned,  the  Americans 
win  have  to  use  the  Canadian  route.  .  .  . 
Since  they  will  build  a  gas  pipeline,  perhaps 
factors  of  economy  will  prompt  them  to 
build  an  oil  pipeline  at  the  same  time.  We 
are  not  pushing  the  Americans:  we  are  Just 
putting  before  them  the  Important  fact  that 
the  North  of  Canada  is  opening  and  that 
great  amounts  of  resources  are  there  to  be 
discovered.  .  .  .  We  must  make  sure  that 
these  resources  go  to  market,  and  pipelines 
are  the  safest  way."  (E.xhibit  4,  p.  4219). 

Minister  Greene.  Indicating  the  vvilllng- 
ness  of  the  Canadian  government  to  dis- 
cuss pipeline  possibilities  with  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment   and   oil   companies,   stated: 

"As  I  have  said,  the  Prudhoe  Bav  oil  dis- 
covery was  disclosed  in  June  of  1968.  As 
early  as  within  one  month  from  the  lime 
of  that  declaration  the  Chaii-man  of  the 
National  Energy  Board  met  with  the  pres- 
idents of  the  oil  companies  who  own  the 
oU — ARCO,.  Humble  and  BP— and  pointed 
out  to  them  that  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
Line  had  advantages  and  should  be  con- 
sidered by  them."  (Exhibit  4.  p.  4223)  : 

Minister  Greene  also  added : 

"At  the  political  level,  when  we  saw  th.nt 
there  might  be  a  possibility  for  the  oil 
line  to  be  the  first  we  did  approach  our 
United  States  colleagues  and  voice  our 
concern  about  the  ecology  of  the  West  Coast 
in  respect  of  the  marine  route.  We  asked 
that  this  alternative  Canadian  route  be 
considered.  ...  I  think  we  can  assure  the 
United  States  oil  companies  and  the  United 
States  government,  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
and  with  the  knowledge  we  have  and  the 
certainty  we  have  achieved — and  It  Is  not 
complete  yet  In  respect  of  the  ecological 
factors — that  there  will  be  no  unnece.ssary 
roadblocks  at  the  Canadian  end  and 
Canadian  governmental  side.  The  key.  as 
a  United  States  official  put  It  to  me.  Is  "time. 
.  .  .  Can  It  be  built  more  quickly'?  Will  it 
get  through  the  barriers,  if  you  like,  the 
slow-up  processes  of  regulatory  authority; 
and  will  the  oil  be  delivered  to  the  m.irket 
more  quickly  if  it  Is  to  go  via  a  Canadian 
route  than  If  an  effort  is  made  to  satisfy 
the  various  regulatory  and  environmental 
agenclcc  -i.d  build  It  through  the  Valdez 
marine  route? 

"Therefore  It  Is  incumbent  upon  us.  I 
believe,  to  expedite  our  procedures  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  without  rushing  into 
something  that  Is  so  Important  to  Casiada's 
future.  ...  I  think  we  are  In  a  position 
to  move  with  considerable  expedition  if  it 
appears  that  the  entrepreneurs,  the  oil 
companies,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  are  interested  in  having  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  line  as  the  primary  line 
and  If  It  appears  to  the  Canadian  Interest 
that  this  Is  where  we  want  the  oil  to  flow 
rather  than  down  the  Coast  of  British 
Columbia."  (Exhibit  4.  p.  4226) . 

5.  On  March  16.  1971.  there  were  a  series 
of  questions  during  the  daily  House  of  Com- 
mons question  period  regarding  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  with  respect  to  approval 
of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  route.  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau.  questioned  with  respect  to  Minis- 
ter Chretien's  Dallas  speech  (Exhibit  3)  ear- 
lier in  March,  Indicated,  with  respect  to  a 
Canadian  oil  pipeline,  that  "if  It  is  desirable 
in  terms  of  public  policy  and  in  terms  of 
government  decision-making,  a  way  can  be 
found  to  do  It."  (Exhibit  6.  p.  4292) .  On  this 
date  also.  Minister  Chretien  briefly  discussed 
the  status  of  government  research  regarding 


the  pipeline,  estimating  that.  In  his  opin- 
ion. It  could  be  concluded  by  the  end  of 
1971. 

6.  On  March  19.  1971,  in  the  question 
period.  Inquiries  focused  specifically  upon 
newspaper  reports  that  Ministers  Greene  and 
Chretien  would  shortly  meet  with  oil  com- 
pany executives  to  discuss  the  Canadian  al- 
ternative. Mr.  Chretien  Indicated  that  such 
a  meeting  would  take  place  In  the  next  week 
for  a  "preliminary  discussion  of  the  alter- 
native solution  for  routing  Alaskan  oil 
through  the  Mackenzie  Valley."  (Exhibit 
6.  p.  4414).  He  added  that  the  government 
"does  not  Intend  to  make  a  concrete' pro- 
posal" regarding  a  Mackenile  Valley  route 
at  that  time.  Ibid.  Minister  Greene  again 
discussed  the  government's  position  re- 
specting consideration  of  an  alternative 
Mackenzie  Valley  route.  He  stated  that: 

"This  is  an  internal  matter  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs  had  made  Canadian 
concerns  known  in  regard  to  marine  ship, 
ping  off  the  British  Columbia  coast.  I  think 
all  authorities  in  Washington  are  aware  that 
we  should  like  consideration  to  be  given  to 
the  Mackenzie  Valley  route,  subject  to  Can- 
adian rules  and  Can  .dian  decisions,  before 
the  Valdez  decision  is  made,  but  certainly 
we  cannot  bind  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  await  that  decision."  (Exhibit  6. 
p.  4415.) 

7.  On  March  19,  1971,  Fisheries  Minister 
Jack  Davis,  later  to  become  Minister  of  the 
Environment,  In  a  speech  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  British  Columbia  Labor 
Party,  added  his  support  to  a  Canadian  cor- 
ridor In  the  Mackenzie  Valley  for  oil  and  gas 
pipelines  and  a  general  transportation  sys- 
tem. Referring  to  what  he  considered  the 
Inevitability  of  movement  of  Alaskan  oU  to 
market  In  the  lower  United  States,  Mr.  Davis 
Indicated  his  view  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
move  the  oil  by  pipeline  over  land  than  by 
tankers  on  the  high  seas.  Thus,  he  Indicated 
that  a  land  bridge  down  across  Canada  made 
sense.  He  stated: 

"Why  not  build  an  oil  line  and  a  gas  line 
side  by  side?  Why  not  add  a  road,  and  possi- 
bly a  rail  line  as  well?  Together  they  would 
all  help  to  open  up  our  great  Northland. 

"And  put  together  in  a  single  corridor  we 
would  be  able  to  minimize  the  Impact  on  our 
northern  ecology  as  well."  (Exhibit  7)  « 

Mr.  Davis  also  stated  that  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  has  been  studying  a  route 
for  two  years  and  that  the  Fisheries  Service 
and  Canadian  Geological  Survey  also  were 
actively  studying  the  ecological  impllcatlona 
of  pipelines. 

8.  On  March  25.  1971.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  question  period,  several  questions 
were  asked  with  respect  to  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canadian  gov- 
ernments and  between  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment and  between  the  oil  companies  regard- 
ing a  Mackenzie  Valley  route.  The  Initial 
focus  of  the  questions  was  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  President  Nixon,  in  February,  1970, 
had  Instructed  the  U.S.  State  Department  to 
negotiate  with  the  Canadian  government 
regarding  a  Mackenzie  Valley  route.  Both  the 
Canadian  Ministers  for  External  Affairs  and 
for  the  Department  of  Energy.  Mines  and  Re- 
sources Indicated  that  there  had  been  no 
negotiations  In  1970  although  Minister 
Greene  added  that  "Inferentlally  In  the  oil 
discussions  which  we  had  with  them  In  that 
period,  from  time  to  time  a  pipeline  was 
taliced  about  but  no  discussions  vls-a-vls  the 
pipeline  Itself  were  entered  Into."  (Exhibit 
8.  p.  4567). 

With  respect  to  the  discussions  with  the 
oil  companies  which  had  taken  place  that 
day.  Mmister  Greene  indicated  that  there  had 
been  "a  very  useful  meeting"  and  that  "[1)1 
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would  appear  that  the  economics  of  delivery 
to  the  west  coast  are  preferable  by  the  Valdez 
line  but  the  economics  of  delivery  to  the 
Chicago  area  may  well  be  preferable  by  way 
of  an  all  Canadian  line."  (Exhibit  8,  p.  4568) . 
He  added.  In  response  to  another  question  In 
regard  to  "how  long  the  representatives  of 
the  Alaska  oil  companies  are  prepared  to  wait 
before  they  feel  It  Is  necessary  to  make  a 
choice  with  regard  to  the  route"  that: 

"As  I  understand  It.  the  position  Is  that  a 
decision  was  very  clearly  made  by  the  oil 
companies  to  go  by  Valdez  line  and  then  by 
the  marine  line  along  the  west  coast,  by  rea- 
son of  the  delays  caused  by  various  govern- 
mental agencies  In  the  U.S.A.,  by  environ- 
mental groups  and  others,  that  decision  has 
not  been  Implemented.  All  we  are  doing  Is 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  a  review  of  that 
decision  and  assuring  that  Canada  proceeds 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  make  Its  scientific, 
ecological,  and  economic  surveys  so  that  we 
are  prepared  In  this  regard."  (Exhibit  8.  pp. 
4568-69) . 

9.  On  April  6.  1971,  Jack  Austin,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Energy.  Mines  and  Resources  and 
Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Northern  Oil 
Development,  spoke  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Petroleum  Association.  In 
his  speech,  which  covered  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  dealing  with  energy  policy,  he  spe- 
cifically addressed  the  question  of  northern 
pipelines,  dlscussmg  the  earlier  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  oil  companies  which 
hold  large  oil  reserves  on  the  North  Slope. 
He  Indicated  that  he  recognized  theh-  pref- 
erence was  for  the  Trans-Alaskan  route,  but 
added  that  "while  It  Is  not  the  Canadian 
government's  Intention  to  try  to  persuade 
the  companies  to  accept  a  Canadian  route 
for  an  oil  pipeline,  there  Is,  Indeed,  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  government  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  In  the  event  that  It 
may  be  found  advantageous  to  Canada  and 
to  the  Alaska  producers."  (Exhibit  9,  p.  12). 

10.  On  June  17,  1971,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons unanimously  approved  the  report  of 
the  Special  Comimlttee  on  Environmental 
Pollution  regarding  the  tanker  traffic  along 
Canada's  southwestern  coast  and  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area  which  would  result  from 
the  construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line. The  Committee  took  testimony  on  the 
issue  and  concluded: 

"That  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
oil  tanker  route  would  result  in  severe  en- 
vironmental damage  and  substantial  eco- 
nomic loss  to  Canadians.  The  Committee 
notes  with  approval  the  current  discussions 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Canadian 
government  on  the  subject  and  urges  the 
Canadian  government  to  oppose  vigorously 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  tanker 
route  between  Alaska  and  Washington 
State."  (Exhibit  10). 

The  Canadian  government  officially  ex- 
pressed Its  concern  regarding  the  proposed 
tanker  traffic  to  the  United  States  on  several 
occasions  In  aides  memoires.  On  June  29, 
1971,  the  Canadian  Embassy  proposed  con- 
sultations between  officials  "of  the  two  gov- 
ernments on  the  environmental  hazards  of 
the  tanker  traffic.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  replied,  in  an  aide  memoire 
of  July  9.  1971,  by  suggesting  essentially  that, 
instead  of  another  meeting,  there  should 
be  a  continuing  exchange  of  Information  of 
Interest.  The  Canadian  government  thus  was 
invited  to  submit  "any  pertinent  additional 
Information  which  has  not  already  been  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  Government  .  .  . 
as  expeditiously  as  possible."  The  Canadian 
Government  responded,  on  August  20.  1971. 
with  another  aide  memoire,  providing  addi- 
tional Information,  in  several  appendices, 
supporting  Its  objections  to  the  proposed 
tanker  traffic.  The  Canadian  government  also 
stated: 

"In  the  June  29  discussion,  in  the  context 
of  the  expressed  Canadian  opposition  to  the 
proposed   tanker   movements    in    the    Inner 


coastal  waters,  the  United  States  side  en- 
quired about  alternative  sources  of  oil  supply 
for  the  States  in  the  Pacific  northwest.  In 
order  to  explore  this  aspect  of  the  question 
the  competent  Canadian  authorities  would 
be  prepared  to  discuss  the  technical  and  other 
factors  which  might  affect  the  continuing 
contribution  to  the  oil  needs  of  the  region 
from  Canadian  sources." 

11.  On  June  21,  1971.  Minister  Chretien 
responded  in  the  Hansard  to  a  written  ques- 
tion regarding  progress  of  pipeline  research. 
He  indicated  the  specific  aspects  of  pipeline 
research  being  conducted  under  the  Arctic 
Land  Use  Research  (ALUR)  Program,  In- 
cluding classification  of  methods  of  con- 
struction; use  of  temporary  winter  roads 
constructed  on  soils  of  high  Ice  content; 
geologic  mapping  and  soil  performance  test- 
ing In  the  Mackenzie  Basin;  and  investiga- 
tions into  the  energy  balance  and  the  ex- 
change properties  of  permafrost.  He  In- 
dicated that  the  ALXm  budget  for  1971-72 
was  $500,000  and  preliminary  reports  were 
expected  by  the  end  of  1971  with  final  reports 
by  the  fall  of  1972. 

12.  On  June  23,  1971.  Minister  Chretien 
addressed  the  Executive  Conference  of  the 
American  Gas  Association  in  Banff,  Alberta. 
In  this  speech,  Mr.  Chretien  outlined  the 
categories  of  environmental  studies  cur- 
rently being  conducted  by  the  government 
and  also  announced  the  publication  of 
Arctic  Land  Use  Regulations  "which  we  be- 
lieve will  insure  reasonable  protection  for  the 
northern  environment  which  Industry  can 
live  with."  (Exhibit  12,  p.  7).  He  did  not.  in 
this  speech.  Indicate  when  the  studies,  which 
were  in  progress,  would  produce  sufficient 
data  for  the  government  to  evaluate  pipeline 
applications. 

13.  On  September  21,  1971.  Minister  Greene 
was  asked,  in  the  House  of  Commons  ques- 
tion period,  "whether  officials  of  his  depart- 
ment are  discussing  with  his  American  coun- 
terpart the  setting  up  of  a  pipeline  in  Alberta 
to  develop  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  fields?'  Minister 
Greene  replied  that  "there  has  been  discus- 
sion for  the  last  year  or  two  In  general  vein, 
but  there  has  i;ot  been  any  in  the  last  few 
weeks."  (Exhibit  13.  p.  8035) . 

14.  On  September  28.  1971,  In  the  House 
of  Commons  question  period,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister was  asked.  In  light  of  a  statement  by 
Secretary  Morton  that  a  Canadian  pipeline 
would  be  studied,  "whether  there  have  been 
any  discussions  between  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment and  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales  regarding  such  a  pipeline  in  recent 
weeks  or  months  and,  if  so,  by  whom  have 
these  discussions  been  conducted?"  Mr.  Tru- 
deau answered:  "I  am  not  aware  of  any  dis- 
cussions which  have  been  held  within  recent 
weeks,  or  even  in  the  last  few  months.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  discussions  havmg  taken 
place  since  that  which  was  last  mentioned 
in  the  House,  and  I  believe  that  was  late  in 
the  spring  or  early  in  the  summer."  (Exhibit 
14,  p.  8230).  A  supplementary  question  with 
respect  to  Canada's  providing  data,  studies, 
or  access  to  Canadian  soil  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment for  gathering  of  data  for  their  Pipeline 
Task  Force  was  answered  by  Mr.  Chretien: 
"I  do  not  know  whether  there  have  been 
some  official  exchanged  between  the  Cana- 
dian and  American  governments  in  that  con- 
nection. I  know  that  some  studies  are  now 
being  made  by  the  Canadian  government  and 
private  enterprise."  Ibid. 

Minister  Chretien  was  also  asked  about  the 
prospects  for  government  approval  of  an  oil 
and  gas  line  and  the  timing  for  such.  He 
replied:  "We  cannot  at  this  time  say  whether 
we  will  accede  to  a  request  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pipeline  for  oil  and  gas.  We  are 
studying  the  situation  and.  when  applica- 
tions have  been  received  in  regard  to  this, 
the  government  will  make  a  decision.  We 
cannot  do  so  at  the  present  time,"  (Exhibit  14 
p. 8230-31). 
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15.  On  November  19.  1971.  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Minister  Chretien  made  a  very 
explicit  statement  regarding  the  willingness 
of  the  goverximeiit  to  coi.sider  a  Mackenzlo 
Valley  oil  pipeline.  An  Initial  question  re- 
garding whether  statements  attributed  to 
Secretary  Morton  to  the  en^ect  that  the 
Canadian  alternative  was  not  bemg  con- 
sidered because  It  did  i.ot  have  the  support 
of  the  Canadian  government  was  ruled  out 
of  order.  The  question  was  rephrased:  "Can 
the  Minister  say  whether  the  suggested  al- 
ternative oil  pipeline  down  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  stUl  has  the  support  of  the  Canadian 
government?"  Chretien  replied:  "I  should 
like  to  advise  and  confirm  to  the  House  the 
continuing  interest  and  wlUmgr.ess  of  the 
government  of  Canada  to  examine  and  dis- 
cuss any  proposals  relating  to  the  transport 
of  Alaskan  petroleum  resources  through 
Canada  to  markei  In  the  United  States.  To- 
gether with  the  Minister  of  Energy.  Mines 
and  Resources.  I  announced  guidelines  to 
northern  pipelines  on  August  13.  1970."  After 
an  Interruption.  Mr.  Chretien  continued: 
"Those  guidelines  make  It  clear  that.  In 
principle,  oil  and  gas  pipelines  were  accept- 
able to  the  government  of  Canada  but  on 
the  conditions  stated  In  the  guldeimes."  He 
added,  in  response  to  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion regarding  the  environmental  and  social 
studies,  that  "the  government  has  given  the 
highest  priority  to  environmental  and  social 
studies  on  which  we  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars.  We  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  and 
are  ready  to  entertaUi  any  application."  (Ex- 
hibit 15.  pp.  9715-15). 

This  colloquy  was  submitted  officially  to 
the  United  Stales  by  the  Canadian  Embassy 
in  an  aide  memoire  of  November  29,  1971. 
(Note  354) . 

16.  On  December  22,  1971,  the  Government 
replied  in  the  Hansard  to  a  motion  filed  by 
Hon.  David  Anderson.  M.P.,  requesting  that 
"a  copy  of  the  United  States  conamunlcatlon 
of  19'70  proposing  the  construction  of  an  oil 
pipeline  from  Alaska  to  the  southern  forty- 
eight  states  via  Canada  referred  to  by  Mr. 
James  Alkens  of  the  United  States  State 
Department  as  quoted  on  page  10  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  18  October  1971. 
be  tabled."  (Exhibit  16.  p.  10702).  The  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  (Mr.  Gaston  Isabelle) 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
replied : 

"[U]nhapplly  It  is  not  possible  to  accept 
the  request  tabled  by  the  honorable  member 
from  Esqulmalt-Saanlch  [Mr.  Anderson] 
since  no  communication  of  the  kind  re- 
quested exists.  The  United  States  has  made 
no  formal  or  specific  proposal  Involving  spe- 
cific Arctic  pipeline  projects  nor  has  there 
been  any  substantive  cllscusslon  with  the 
United  States  government  on  this  subject 
atlhough  It  was  raised  briefly  at  one  meeting, 
between  Canadian  and  United  States  officials, 
on  the  subject  of  bilateral  trade  and  energy 
commodities.  I  therefore,  with  great  regret, 
ask  the  honorable  gentleman  to  withdraw 
the  motion."  (Exhibit  16,  pp.  10702-03) . 

17.  On  January  25.  1972.  A.  Dlgby  Hunt. 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development 
and  a  member  of  the  Task  Force  on  Northern 
Oil  Development,  addressed  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council  in  Boston.  Massachusetts.  In 
his  address,  he  noted  that,  on  several  occa- 
sioiis.  Minister  Chretien  expressed  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Canadian  government  to  ex- 
amine and  discuss  proposals  relating  to  the 
construction  of  an  oil  pipeline  through 
Canada  to  the  United  Slates.  He  also  dis- 
cussed the  status  of  Canadian  Environmental 
studies  Indicating  that  "we  expect  that  by 
the  end  of  this  current  year  ve  will  have 
adequate  Information  to  deal  with  any  ap- 
plication" for  a  pipeline.  (Exhibit  17.  p.  lO). 

18.  On  February  2,  1972.  Mr.  C.  M  Drury. 
President  of  the  Treasury  Board,  addressed 
the  Canadian  Northern  Pipeline  Research 
Conference   in   Ottawa.   He  specifically   dls- 
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cussed  the  government's  attitude  toward 
pipelines  and  the  expected  timing  which  It 
should  follow  In  acting  upon  an  application. 
He  said: 

"There  is  a  good  expectation  that  by  the 
end  of  1972  the  field  work  icill  have  advanced 
to  such  a  staae  as  to  put  the  government  in 
a  position  uherrby  it  could  appmife,  from  an 
ecological  point  of  view,  any  applications 
that  night  be  received  by  comp.inies  liish- 
ing  to  build  pipelines  in  the  north.  There 
would  then,  of  course,  have  to  be  very  tl.o- 
rough  hearing  procedures.   .  .  . 

"I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  restate 
our  view  that  the  Canadian  Government 
would  welcome  applications  to  build  oil  or 
gas  pipelines  from  Alaska  through  Canada  In 
a  "land  bridge"  to  the  continental  United 
States.  Any  such  appUcatons  would  be  re- 
viewed In  a  hearing  process  subject  to  the 
guidelines  mentioned  earlier  and  In  light  of 
the  mo\intlng  research  brought  to  bear  on 
these  undertakings  by  private  Industry  and 
the  Government.  .   .  . 

"In  the  resource  management  of  the  North 
American  land  mass,  all  the  alternatives  need 
to  be  thoroughly  investigated  before  any  uni- 
lateral actions  are  taken.  That  much  seems 
clear  no  matter  what  national  strategies  are 
to  be  pursued  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States  In  satisfying  their  respective  require- 
ments for  oil  and  gas. 

"To  us  It  appears  that  an  oil  line  from 
Alaska  through  Canadian  territory  would 
have  the  advantage  of  ruling  out  a  vulner- 
able tanker  link  to  markets  and  would  pro- 
vide more  economic  transportation  of  oil  to 
the  U.S.  Midwest. 

"My  colleague,  the  Minister  of  State  for 
External  Affairs  has  made  clear  In  the  House, 
and  the  Government  In  an  aide-memoire  sent 
to  Washington  last  August,  stated  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  Canada's  reserva- 
tions with  respect  to  the  ecological  and  other 
hazards  of  movement  of  oil  by  tanker  from 
Alaska,  down  the  West  Coast  and  through  the 
Puget  Sound  to  north  western  U.S.  refineries. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  opposition  of 
Canadians — so  effectively  voiced  by  Members 
of  Parliament  like  David  Anderson— Is  not 
the  genuine  concern  of  this  Government.  We 
have  made  clear  that  full  Indemnity  will  be 
required  for  the  ravages  which  oil  spUls 
could  Inflict  on  our  coastlines. 

"As  far  as  we  know,  verj-  little  study  has 
bec'i  given  by  the  proponents  of  this  route 
to  the  dangers  of  tanker  movement  In  the 
restricted  channels  adjacent  to  the  southern 
British  Columbia  Coast,  and  what  little  has 
been  presented  by  the  companies  Involved 
would  only  seem  a  first  faltering  step  In 
defining  the  actual  tonnage  that  would 
traverse  this  route  and  the  precautions 
needed  to  safeguard  our  Interests."  (Empha- 
sis in  original)    (Exhibit  18,  pp.  12-14), 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Drury's  speech.  Includ- 
ing his  estimate  regarding  the  time  when 
the  government  could  appraise  a  pipeline 
application,  were  officially  submitted  to  the 
United  States  government  in  an  aide-mem- 
oire from  the  Canadian  Embas.sy  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1972.  i  Note  49 ) . 

19.  On  February  3,  1972.  Robert  Howland. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Energy  Board,  also 
addressing  the  Canadian  Northern  Pipeline 
Research  Conference,  discussed  requirements 
for  northern  pipelines.  The  National  Energy 
Board  la  ultimately  responsible  for  approval 
of  permit  applications  to  construct  pipelines 
under  the  National  Energy  Board  Act,  al- 
though both  the  Department  of  Energv.  Mines 
and  Resources  and  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development  also  have 
significant  roles  In  the  process.  Mr.  Howland 
discussed  the  August  1970  guidelines  Issued 
Jointly  by  those  Departments  and  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Board's  current  activity  In 
revising  them  to  provide  more  detailed  guid- 
ance to  Industry  In  the  form  of  specific  regu- 
lations. He  said: 

"The  Government  announced  Its  guidelines 


for  northern  pipelines  because  It  was  aware 
of  the  large  potential  benefits  of  northern 
development,  including  pipe  lines,  for  the 
people  of  Canada.  It  wished  to  convey  to 
industry  its  willingness  to  have  sucli  pipe 
lines  built,  provided  that  the  hazards  of 
developments  are  properly  controlled."  (Ex- 
hibit 18,  p.  in. 

Mr.  HowliMd  al«;o  Indicated  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  quit«  wUllnt;  to  cooperate  with 
Industn,-  In  expediting  the  approval  proc- 
ess lor  a  pipeline  permit  by  Informal  con- 
ferences prior  to  formal  application.  He  thus 
pointed  out; 

"Over  the  years  the  Board  has  found  it 
useful  to  hold  pre-hearing  conferences  with 
potential  applicants  for  pipeline  certificates. 
It  may  be  that  this  practice  Is  particularly 
appropriate  in  respect  of  large  scale  trans- 
mission lines  from  the  north.  In  these  in- 
stances, however,  such  conference  might* 
initially  at  lea.st,  be  with  Federal  agencies 
having  specific  responsiblHties  relating  to 
applications  for  such  projects.  ThLi  proce- 
dure may  ofrer  a  prarti'.able  method  of  en- 
suring that  applications,  when  heard  by 
the  Board,  are  both  complete  and  meaning- 
ful to  industry  and  to  government.  How  else 
can  the  Board  be  in  a  position  to  consider 
all  aspects  of  the  public  interest  In  reach- 
ing Us  decision  regarding  any  particular  ap- 
plication. 

"Such  discussions  could  proceed  to  the 
point  where  the  applicant  !.«  clearly  aware 
of  the  concerns  of  each  government  agency. 
Against  this  background  an  applicant  would 
be  able  to  draft  a  particular  section  of  its 
application  and  possibly  review  this  with 
those  directly  concerned.  Thus,  before  filing 
an  application  with  the  Board,  the  appli- 
cant would  know,  for  exampl<»,  'he  terms 
and  conditions  of  acquiring  a  right-of-way 
for  Its  pipeline,  the  requirements  relating 
to  financing  both  ln:-ide  and  outside  of 
Canada,  the  nature  tf  ownership  require- 
ments, the  employment  aspects  for  north- 
erners, etc.  Conversely,  the  agencies  would 
know  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  under- 
takings which  the  potential  applicant  was 
prepared  to  make  and  would  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  as  to  the  ade- 
quacv  of  the  proposal. 

"This  does  not  suggest  that  the  applicant 
will  have  entered  into  specific  agreements 
with  any  agency  but  rather  that  the  appli- 
cant will  know  fairly  precisely  what  the  re- 
quirements of  the  agencies  will  be.  It  Is 
coi:templated  that  their  requirements  will 
be  of  a  detailed  nature  and  they  may  also 
be  specific  to  a  particular  applicant.  Clearly, 
this  procedure  will  re(]uire  that  government 
agencies  have  a  precise  understanding  of  the 
requirements  which  they  consider  represen- 
tative of  the  public  Interest.  Equally,  they 
will  also  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  which  will  have  to  be  faced  by 
a  company  building  and  operating  a  pipe  line 
under  the  conditions  of  those  requirements. 

"Having  obtained  a  clear  assessment  of 
the  requirements  of  the  \arlous  actencles  of 
governments,  the  applicant  could  then  pro- 
ceed with  its  application  with  the  Board 
with  some  confidence  that  It  has  understood 
and  had  met  the  detailed  requirements.  In 
other  words,  'en  pleine  connalssance  de 
cause.'"    (Exhibit    19,   pp.    17-19). 

In  concluding  his  speech.  Mr.  Howland 
stated  that: 

"The  government  Is  on  record  as  being  de- 
sirous of  allowint'  pipelines,  under  ap- 
propriate conditions,  to  be  constructed  In  the 
North  ...  The  prot;re.ss  of  research,  both  In 
the  public  as  well  as  the  private  .sector  has 
been  such  that  the  governent  has  Indicated 
on  several  occaslo::s  its  willingness  to  ex- 
amine and  discuss  any  proposals  relating  to 
the  transport  of  Alaskan  petroleum  resources 
through  Canada  to  market  In  the  United 
States.  More  .specifically,  the  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development 
stated    In    the   Hou.se   of   Commons   on   No- 


vember 19.  1971,  "We  have  made  a  lot  of 
progress  and  are  ready  to  entertain  any 
application."  Last  evening,  the  President  of 
Treasury  Board  forcefully  endorsed  the  gov- 
ernment's position  "(Exhibit  19,  pp.  20- 
21  I . 

20.  On  February  3.  1972.  Mr.  L.  V.  Brandon 
Resrio  .al  Manager.  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development.  White- 
horse  Yukon,  addressed  the  Canadian  Nor- 
thern Pipeline  Research  Conference  in  Ot- 
tawa  cf  legislation  and  activities  under  con- 
trol of  his  Department  regarding  land  and 
water  management  In  the  North.  He  dis- 
cussed  three  principal  acts,  as  well  as  cur- 
rent research  prcgrams  needed  to  assist  in 
their  implementation. 

The  Territorial  Lands  Act  of  1950.  plac- 
ing lands  in  the  Yxikon  and  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories under  primary  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  a.id  Northern 
Development,  provides  authority  to  establish 
laud  management  zones  and  issue  regula- 
tions to  control  land  use  operations.  Within 
the  zones,  existing  regulations  require  an 
applicant  for  land  use  operations  to  apply 
for  a  permit.  The  application  must  describe 
the  proposed  operation  and  Include  informa- 
tion necessary  to  evaluate  Its  environmental 
Impact.  For  construction  of  pipelines  an 
easement  across  territorial  lands  must  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Brandon  commented: 

"The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  requires  full  environ- 
mental Impact  reports  prior  to  approving 
an  easement  or  lease  for  a  pipeline  project 
as  well  as  provision  being  made  for  employ- 
ment and  training  of  native  peoples"  (Ex- 
hibit 20,  p.  4) . 

Under  the  Northern  Inland  Waters  Act  of 
1972,  the  Department  Is  given  responsibility 
to  administer  water  licenses  and  designate 
water  quality  standards  In  the  Territories, 
A  "company  wishing  to  build  and  operate 
a  pipeline  would  have  to  apply  ...  for  the 
right  to  alter  any  stream  where  a  river 
crossing  was  carried  out  where  such  a  cross- 
ing may  change  the  regime  of  that  stream." 
(Exhibit  20,  p.  5).  Environmental  impact 
assessment,  based  in  part  upon  the  appll- 
cant's  report,  would  take  place  in  the  ap- 
proval process.  The  Arctic  Waters  Pollution 
Act  of  1972  deals  with  waters  adjacent  to 
the  Canadian  Arctic  and  permits  establish- 
ment of  regulations  to  control  navigation 
and  related  matters. 

An  ultimate  objective  of  the  Department's 
activities,  according  to  Mr.  Brandon,  is  es- 
tablishment of  a  formalized  land  use  code 
under  the  authority  of  existing  legislation. 
He  indicated  that  much  of  the  background 
information  currently  being  developed  un- 
der the  Department's  Arctic  Land  Use  Re- 
search (ALUR)  Program  was  directed  toward 
this  objective. 

21.  On  February  24,  1972,  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
donald,  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources,  gave  his  maiden  speech 
In  the  House  of  Commons  and  discussed, 
among  other  things,  the  question  of  an  oil 
pipeline  through  Canada.  He  stated  that: 

"lOJne  of  the  most  Important  issues  that 
has  been  brought  before  the  House  in  the 
recent  past  has  been  the  question  of  the 
West  Coast  tanker  route  proposed  bv  the 
United  States  [in  connection  with  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  proposal].  My  coileaguo,  the 
Secretary  of  Siate  for  External  Affair.?  iMr. 
Sharp),  has  made  clear  in  the  House,  and 
the  government  in  an  aide-memoire  sent  to 
Washington  last  August  stated  in  the  srong- 
est  possible  terms  Canada's  reservations  with 
respect  to  the  ecological  and  other  hazards 
of  movement  of  oil  by  tanker  from  Alaska, 
down  the  West  Coast  and  through  the  Puget 
Sound,  to  the  northwestern  United  States  re- 
fineries. 

"The  recent  report  of  t'ne  United  Siates 
Coast  Guard  dealing  v.ith  potential  dangers 
of  such  an  adventure  has  only  served  to  en- 
force the  view  that  all  possible  alternatives 
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ought  tu  'oe  given  serlcur,  study  before  anv 
unilateral  action  is  taken.  In  tiiis  regard,  we 
have  made  clear,  with  the  government's 
guidelines  for  northern  pipelines  in  AugUKt 
1970.  that  we  welcome  applications  to  build 
oil  and  gas  pipelines  from  Alaska  through 
Canada  in  a  land  bridge  to  the  continental 
United  Slates. 

"I  should  here  comment  that  a  very  ef- 
fective program  of  co-operation  between  gov- 
ernni:-n:  and  industry  is  one  rea.^on  studies 
have  proceeded  to  a  point  where  we  feel  that 
we  Will  be  i'l  a  position  within  a  year  to  re- 
ceive and  con  ider  applications  for  northern 
pipeline  construction.  This  cooperation 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  other  govern- 
ment-Industry relationshins."  (Exhibit  21. 
pp    221-223  > 

Later.  In  response  to  a  question  concern- 
ing the  s.atus  of  environmental  studies.  Mr. 
Macd.'.nald  elaborated  that 

"|W|e  expect  to  maKe  preat  progre  a  'n  ,he 
coming  field  year  this  summer  for  the  vari- 
ous studiev  t'lat  wil!  be  conducted.  We  hope 
then  to  be  in  a  position,  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  National  EnergyBoard, 
to  entertain  applications  and  to  assess  their 
sufficiency,  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  econom'c  and  ecological  considerations." 
(Exhibit  2,  pp.  225-22GI. 

22.  On  March  21.  1972.  Minister  Macdcnald 
addressed  the  Independent  Petroleum  A«;so- 
ciaiiovi  of  Car.ada  in  Calg.^.ry.  Alberta.  Notes 
for  his  address  were  released  by  his  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Macdonald  discussed  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry  and  relationships  with  the 
United  States.  Referring  to  his  forthcoming 
trip  to  the  United  States  to  meet  with  Sec- 
retary Morton,  he  stated : 

"One  item  you  can  be  sure  will  be  raised. 
will  relate  to  the  report  released  on  March 
20th  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
the  environmental  effects  of  pipelining  Alas- 
ka oU  either  by  the  trans  Alaska  and  tank- 
er route  or  overland  through  Canada.  Various 
Ministers  in  the  Canadian  Government  have 
made  it  abund.uitly  clear  in  the  past  two 
years  that  Canada  favors  the  development  of 
a  main  oil  trunkline  on  a  north-south  basis 
from  the  Arctic  ocean  provided  It  can  be 
co:.structed  in  a  manner  that  will  stimulate 
the  exploration  for  the  development  of  our 
own  oil  potential;  that  it  can  be  built  to 
standards  which  will  safely  protect  the  Arctic 
environment;  that  it  will  bring  solid  benefits 
to  the  people  cf  the  North  and  that  It  is 
consistent  w.th  the  sound  management  of 
the  Canadian  dollar  and  the  national 
cco..om,-. 

"In  crder  to  ready  ourselves  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  to  judge  any  specific  ap- 
plications the  Government  of  Canada  has 
conducted  exter.sive  field  programs  in  the 
past  two  yerT.s  and  will  mouiit  a  further 
program  tins  year.  In  all  we  have  spent 
about  S15  million  with  the  objective  cf  hav- 
ing in  hand  the  capabUity  of  acting  on  ap- 
plications made  any  time  after  the  end  of 
this  ye:ir. 

"None  of  the  work  do.e  'ov  Government  of 
Canada  was  requested  by  the  U.S.  authorities 
In  completing  their  report.  We  will  have  to 
compare  their  conclusions  with  our  own  so 
that  it  will  take  some  time  before  we  can 
make  any  substantive  comment  on  the  de- 
taUed  facts  which  they  are  presenting. 

"One  of  my  purposes  in  talking  to  Secre- 
tary Morton  will  be  to  learn  more  of  the 
thinking  of  the  U.S.  Government  with  re- 
spect to  their  own  national  policies  for  the 
development  and  transportation  of  Alaska 
oil  and  gas.  Will  they  encourage  Alaska  pro- 
ducers to  make  applications  for  a  pipeline 
through  Canada  and  If  so.  under  what  con- 
ditions? I  will  bear  In  mind  that  this  subject 
is  of  fundamental  Importance  to  us  all."  (Ex- 
hibit 22.  pp.  10-11). 

23.  On  March  28,  1972,  Minister  Macdonald 
wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Morton,  which 
he  delivered  to  him  personally  when  he  met 
him  in  Washington  on  March  30.  He  dis- 
cussed the  progress  of  both  the  government 


and  industry  In  planning  for  Northern  pipe- 
line development.  He  described  the  $15  mil- 
lion government  research  program  In  detail 
and  noted: 

"As  has  been  stated  publicly  on  several 
occasions,  we  expect  to  be  in  a  position  by 
the  end  of  this  year  to  be  able  to  appraise 
any  applicaitons  that  might  be  received  from 
companies  wishing  to  build  pipelines  in  the 
north  ■•   (Exhibit  23,  p.  1). 

He  added  that : 

"The  progress  being  made  by  industry  is 
such  that  I  would  antlcip  .te  our  beivig  able 
to  act  early  In  1973  to  process  expeditiously 
one  or  more  applications  to  build  an  oil 
and  or  a  gas  pipeline  originating  at  Prudhoe 
Bay  and  traversing  Canadim  territorv  to 
southern  markets."  (Exhibit  23.  p.  2). 

Finally,  he  explicitly  oi.ered  to  provide  In- 
formal lo.i  in.  Canadian  studies  to  the  Secre- 
tary  He  s\ld: 

"As  the  Minister  responsible  for  the  coordl- 
i.a-.n>n  of  energy  policy  matters.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  keep  you  Informed  of  progress  In 
exploration  and  pipeline  apprais.ils  in  Can- 
ada." (Exhibit  23.  p.  3). 

24  On  March  30,  1972,  Minister  Macdonald 
hela  a  oress  conference  following  his  meeting 
with  Secretary  Morton.  He  discussed  issues 
regarding  oil  and  gas  pipelines  through  Can- 
ada extensively.  He  stated: 

"The  principal  purpose  in  meeting  Secre- 
tary Morton  was  to  talk  to  him  about  what  is, 
of  cour.se,  an  issue  of  great  interest  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  Canada,  and  that 
was  the  proposal  which  has  been  belore  the 
American  courts  and  the  American  body  poli- 
tic with  respect  to  the  construction  of  a 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  From  the  Canadian 
standpoint,  there  are  two  issues  which  it  was 
useful  to  make  and  which  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  today.  The  first  was 
the  continuing  concern  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  the  Canadian  government,  and 
particularly  of  Canadians  on  the  West  Coast 
about  the  prospect  of  a  verv  massive  move- 
ment of  oil  down  the  West  Coast,  as  a  result 
of  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and.  particularly, 
Into  the  more  confined  waters  of  Puget 
Sound  The  Secretary,  I  think,  recognized  the 
concern  which  is  felt  by  Canadians  on  that 
particular  one. 

"The  second  purpose  was  to  make  it  clear 
to  him  that  the  Canadian  go%-ernment  Is.  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  Interested  in  pre- 
paring for  an  application  v.-hlch  undoubtedly 
will  be  coming  sometime  towards  the  end  of 
this  year,  perhaps  early  next,  for  the  con- 
struction of  Macken.Tie  Valley  pipeline.  And 
because  there  seems  to  have  been  a  little  un- 
certainty In  the  past  about  the  government's 
intentions  and  what,  in  fact,  it  was  doing,  I 
left  with  the  Secretary  today  a  brief  resuine 
of  the  programs  that  we  have  underway,  also 
with  a  prognosis  as  to  when  we'd  be  In  a  po- 
sition to  consider  this  question."  (Exhibit  24 
p.  1). 

Despite  the  Canadian  expression  of  inter- 
est. Minister  Macdonald  stated,  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States: 

■I  had  the  impression  that,  with  so  much 
effort  and  study  invested  In  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline,  that  It  rather  looks  as 
though  they  would  be  giving  that  prlorltv 
in  their  consideration. 

"We.  of  course,  are  Interested  In  meeting 
any  further  questions  they  might  have^Fout 
the  Mackenzie  Valley  possibility.  But  I  think 
that  we'd  have  to  face  the  fact  that  they're 
primarily  looking  at  the  moment  at  the 
Trans-Alaskan  pipeline."   (Exhibit  24.  p.  2). 

Mr.  Macdonald  Indicated  that  the  chief  ap- 
parent basis  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment's preference  for  the  Alaska  route  was 
that  it  would  permit  earlier  delivery  of  oil 
to  market.  His  best  current  estimate  of  the 
length  of  delay  was  two  years.  (Exhibit  24. 
p.  12) .  Discussing  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  additional  Imports  of  oil  Canada  could 
supply  if  restrictions  were  raised.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald asserted   (Exhibit  24.  pp.  5-6)  : 


"Wen.  I  suppose  there  is  an  upper  limit, 
both  In  terms  of  pipeline  capacltv  and  also 
reserves,  beyond  which  we  couldn't  go.  I 
think  our  position  would  be  wed  like  to  be 
tested  m  that  regard  and  find  out  what  the 
consequences  are." 

25.  On  April  18,  1972.  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau  addressed  the  National  Newspaper 
Awards  Dinner  in  Toronto.  Notes  for  his  re- 
marks were  officially  released  bv  his  office. 
The  Prime  Minister,  reviewing  'past  major 
Canadian  projects  such  as  the  con.st ruction 
of  a  transcontinental  rail  line  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  announced  a  "new  pro- 
posal ...  a  transportation  svstem  designed 
to  cope  With  the  sparce  population  scat- 
tered resource  deposits  and  peculiar  archi- 
pelago geography  of  the  Arctic."  (Exhibit 
25.  p.  9).  He  elaborated: 

"I  don't  know  at  this  time  the  precise 
nature  of  that  system.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  it  will  be  manv-faceted.  that  it  will 
be  expensive,  that  it  will  bring  immerse 
benefits  to  Canadians  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  It  will  be  a  realitv  in  a 
decade. 

"Part  of  that  system,  without  question  will 
include  a  Mackenzie  Vallev  corridor  Incorpo- 
rating both  oil  and  gas  pipeline  s  and  an 
all-weather  highway— the  first  hlghwav  to 
Jom  southern  Canada  with  our  third  ocean 
coast.  The  cost  of  construction  of  that  part 
of  the  northern  transportation  svstem  wnll 
be  In  the  neighborhood  of  10  billion  dollars  " 
(Exhibits  25,  pp.  9-10 ». 

26.  On  April  19,  1972.  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons question  period.  Minister  Macdonald 
was  asked: 

".  .  .  In  light  of  American  concern  over 
their  supply  of  oil  during  the  two-year  period 
required  to  evaluate  alternative  tran'^poru- 
tion  routes  to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  sys- 
rf*".  '^  ■  ■^^^^her  he  has  made  clear  to  his 
united  States  counterpart  Canada's  willing- 
ness to  make  oil  available  to  the  United 
States  during  this  period  so  that  a  proper 
evaluation  of  a  route  can  be  undertaken  free 
of  short-term  security  considerations''" 

He  replied  that: 
"Both  In  my  discussions  with  Secretarv 
Morton  and  other  officials  of  the  United 
Stat«s  administration  in  Washington  and  re- 
cently with  Secretary  Rogers  last  week  I 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  Canada  was  pre- 
pared  to  supply  additional  quantities  oi  oil 
to  the  United  States  not  only  for  a  two-vear 
period  but  a  longer  period  and  that  "this 
would  be  facilitated  bv  their  lifting  their 
quota  system."  (Exhibit  26.  p.  1440).^ 

Appendix  B 

The  Attitude  of  the  CAN^P1AN  Governml-nt 
Toward      Construction      of      Pipelines 
Through  Canada  for  Deliver y  of  North 
Slope  Oil  ajto  Gas  (Supplement! 

(By  John  P.  Dienelt.  Washington  Counsel. 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  and  Alan  G 
Krams.  Research  Assistant.  The  Wilderness 
Society) 

^/IV^'"*^'^""  P^P^''-  ^"'^"""''ti  ---s  a  ccnunent 
on  the  Final  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment. Proposed  Trans-.\iaska  Pipeline  re- 
viewed public  statements  and  other  expres- 
^'»?f  "/.P^fnmental  policy  by  Canadian 
Cabinet  Members  and  other  kev  oflicials  from 

v.t^  IT^'"^  °^  °"  '^"^  "•'^^"■'»1  g«s  on  the 
North  Slope  to  May  1972.  Comments.  Vol  IV 
Tab  I.  This  paper  updates  the  earlier  com- 
ment, reviewing  pertinent  government  state- 
ments from  May  1972  to  July  1973. 

On  the  basis  of  analysis  of'  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment policy  statements  between  1963  and 
May  1972,  the  earlier  comment  re.oched  two 
principal  conclusions:  ( 1 )  Canada  has  main- 
tained a  clear,  consistent  and  explicit  atti- 
tude of  encouraging  construction  of  both  an 
oil  pipeline  and  a  gas  pipeline  through  Can- 
ada to  transport  North  Slope  oil  and  ga?  to 
the  lower  48  United  States;  and  (2)  govern- 
ment procedures  for  considering  and  approv- 
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Ing  an  application  to  construct  a  pipeline 
would  cause  insignificant  delay.  If  any.  The 
statements  of  the  Canadian  Government  In 
the  past  year,  analj-zed  chronologically  below, 
fully  reinforce  those  conclusions.' 

27.  In  remarks  to  a  public  meeting  In 
Edmonton.  Alberta  on  April  28,  1972.  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau.  noting  "the  desire  of 
Canadians  to  preserve  their  environment" 
said  (p.  7)  that  "(tlhere  Is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  overcome 
all  of  the  physical  difficulties  associated  with 
the  construction  of  all-weather  highway  and 
transmission  lines  for  oil  and  natural  gsa 
from  the  Arctic  slope  to  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation of  this  continent.  Before  we  build 
them,  however,  we  must  be  equally  ciirtaln 
that  these  facilities  will  not  lead  to  ecological 
devastation  or  disregard  for  the  life-stvle 
and  the  treaty  claims  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  north."  Citing  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  as  "the  first  all-purpose  northern 
transportation  corridor"  he  reminded  the 
people  of  Edmonton  of  the  economic  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  them  from  the  develop- 
ment of  this  area. 

Trudeau  promised  that  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment will  continue  Its  heavy  investments 
for  development  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 
As  an  example  he  mentioned  Canada's  45'". 
interest  In  Panarctic.  which  has  made  "recent 
dramatic  oil  strikes  on  Ellesmere  Island." 

The  first  step  Is  to  be  construction  of  an 
all- weather  highway  up  the  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley, now  justified  by  obvious  benefits.  Tru- 
deau declared  construction  would  begin  in 
the  summer  of  1972.  "The  route  will  be  care- 
filly  selected  so  that  it  will  be  of  use  should 
oU  or  gas  pipelines  be  built  along  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley.  It  wUl  be  built  ahead  of  any 
pipelines  and  will  therefore  offer  considerable 
cost  savings  to  them  during  the  construction 
period.  For  this  reason,  the  government  in- 
tends to  recover  some  of  the  highway  con- 
struction costs  from  the  pipeline  companies." 
28.  On  May  4.  1972.  Minister  Macdonald 
wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Morton,  discuss- 
ing the  Canadian  alternative  in  some  detail 
In  It  he  said  (pp.  2-3)  : 

"There  would  be  many  advantages  arising 
from  the  use  of  a  Canadian  pipeline  route. 
We  believe  it  would  enhance  the  energy 
security  of  your  country  by  providing  an 
overland  route  for  your  Alaska  oil  produc- 
tion, thereby  servicing  the  oil  deficit  areas  of 
the  mid -continent  and  also  the  Pacific  North 
West.  Although  cost  comparisons  of  the 
trans-Canadian  and  trans-Alaska  routes  are 
interesting,  they  will,  of  course,  not  in  the 
strictest  sense  be  subject  to  direct  com- 
parison ?iMce  the  Canadian  costs  provide  for 
placing  Alaska  North  Slope  oil  directly  into 
the  mid-contlnont  and  Puget  Sound  mar- 
kets. Canada  has  an  interest  In  the  energy 
security  of  your  country,  and  this  land  route 
for  Alaska  crude  oil  would  enhance  that 
security  of  supply  to  deficit  area.s  in  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  this  security  of 
supplv  could  be  further  enhanced  during  the 
interim  period  of  northern  pipeline  con- 
struction by  extra  Canadian  crude,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  my  remarks  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  April  19th. 

"The  Mackenzie  route  would,  of  course,  be 
advantageous  to  Canada  in  that  it  would  give 
access  to  our  potential  oil  resources  in  the 
northern  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  River  tu^as. 
Within  Canada,  also,  there  would  be  benefits 
to  the  economy  of  these  northern  regions 
from  this  new  activity  and  opportunities  for 
the  employment  and  training  of  our  Native 
peoples. 


'  Summaries  of  the  various  public  state- 
ments and  other  expressions  of  policy  are 
numbered  consecutively  from  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  original  comment.  The  full  text  of 
the  statements  appear  as  Exhibits  with  the 
snme  number  in  the  Appendix  to  the  supple- 
mental paper. 


"In  reciting  some  of  the  advantages  to  the 
United  States  and  aCnada  of  a  co-operative 
relationship  between  us  in  the  construction 
of  an  oil  pipeline  across  Canada.  I  am  mind- 
ful, too,  that  such  a  measure  would  avoid  the 
considerable  increase  In  tanker  movements 
of  oil  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  particularly 
in  the  inland  waters  of  Alaska.  British  Col- 
umbia and  Washington  State,  and  the  result- 
ant significant  risk  of  serious  environmental 
and  economic  damage.  This  is  an  area  which 
if  not  solved  with  reason  and  wisdom  by  us 
today,  could  produce  difficult  influences  In 
Can..ci.*-Unitecl  States  relations. 

•'In  considering  the  environmental  Impact 
of  oil  pipelining  in  northern  Canada,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  cur- 
rent proposals  being  studied  by  gas  trans- 
mission and  distribution  companies  for  a 
gas  pipeline  from  Alaska  through  Canada  to 
the  continental  United  States.  If  these  pro- 
posals are  successful,  there  will  be  environ- 
mental disturbance  in  any  event." 

On  the  matter  of  environmental  studies, 
Macdonald  wrote  (pp.  3-4)  ; 

"As  you  are  well  aware,  the  comments 
made  in  the  Report  (the  FIS)  on  the  so- 
called  Canadian  alternative  are  based  on 
data  in  the  public  sector,  some  of  which  have 
become  out  of  date  and  very  little  of  which 
was  produced  in  the  la.st  two  years.  Your 
officials  did  not  ask  for  any  technical  assist- 
ance from  Departments  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  this  study.  I  brought  to 
your  attention  during  our  meeting,  and  by 
way  of  a  letter  dated  March  28,  1972.  the  sub- 
stantial program  of  work  in  the  environ- 
mental field  which  my  Government  has  been 
undertaking  with  the  commencement  of  the 
1970  field  season.  In  addition,  we  have  re- 
cently made  public  and  have  provided  to 
your  State  Department  a  list  of  the  thirty 
environmental  and  social  studies  under  way 
at  this  time  and  scheduled  for  completion 
later  this  year. 

"We  are  of  the  view  that  your  considera- 
tion of  the  Canadian  alternative  could  bene- 
fit substantially  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  by  both  Industry 
and  gjvernment  and  which  Is  to  be  completed 
this  year.  A  result  of  detailed  consideration 
would  lead,  in  our  view,  to  an  Improved  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  in  an  environ- 
mental sense  of  the  Canadian  alternative." 
Macdonaldc  oncluded  (p.  4)  : 
"I  would  confirm  to  you  my  comments  In 
Washington  on  March  30th  last  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  technical  advisers,  there 
should  be  no  reason  why  regulatory  and 
governmental  consideration  could  not  be 
given  in  an  expeditious  manner  commencing 
with  an  application  filed  by  the  end  of  this 
year." 

29.  In  a  May  11,  1972  address  to  the  Pipe 
Line  Contractors  Association  of  Canada 
Jean  Chretien.  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  told  his  audience  (p. 
2-3)  that  "[Tlhere  is  still  some  doubt 
whether  the  first  pipeline  will  carry  oil 
through  Alaska  or  whether  it  may  come 
through  Canada.  The  environmental  advan- 
tages of  the  'Canadian  alternative'  are  obvi- 
out  and  well  known.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  gas  pipeline  i£ill  be  built  through 
Canada.  Indeed,  a  gas  pipeline  from  the 
Delta  now  seems  a  certainty.  I  can  only  re- 
peat that  the  government  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  receive  an  application  for  an  oil  or 
a  gas  pipeline.  By  the  end  of  the  year  envi- 
ronmental and  social  studies  will  be  In  our 
hand."  Then  the  normal  permit  process  can 
begin.  The  money  going  into  the  Mackenzie 
Highway  is  "a  clear  indication  of  the  present 
government's  commitment  to  northern  de- 
velopment." (p.  5).  The  pipeline  companies 
are  being  consulted  to  assure  that  highway 
construction  takes  accoimt  of  the  latest 
thinking  on  pipeline  routes,  so  that  it  can 


be  of  maximum  advantage  when  pipeline 
construction  begins.  Chretien  reiterated  the 
government's  desire  for  the  pipeline  com- 
panies to  share  the  cost  of  the  road. 

In  addition  to  highway  construction  Chre- 
tien said  that  at  least  $15  million  is  being 
expended  on  environmental  and  social  stud- 
ies in  preparation  for  the  pipeline. 

30.  In  a  press  release  Issued  on  May  li 
1972.  the  day  that  Secretary  Morton  indi- 
cated his  intent  to  approve  TAPS,  Minister 
Macdonald  said  (p.  1),  "the  government  of 
Canada  remains  convinced  that  the  alterna- 
tive Canadian  route  through  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  is  the  best  from  all  aspects."  Citing 
a  letter  written  to  Secretary  Morton  Just 
days  before,  the  release  stated  (p.  i ) .  "The 
letter  repeated  that  the  U.S.  government 
had  not  availed  Itself  of  the  extensive  Ca- 
nadian studies  which  have  been  carried  out 
on  the  north  by  the  Canadian  government 
and  industry  on  ecological  and  environmen- 
tal aspects  of  the  pipeline  construction." 

The  Minister  was  troubled  by  the  Secre- 
tary's apparent  requirement  that  any  pipe- 
line would  have  to  be  totally  under  U.S. 
control  and  totally  for  U.S.  use.  He  pointed 
out  that  any  pipeline  in  Canada  would  have 
to  be  a  common  carrier. 

31.  In  the  May  15,  1972  Question  Period. 
Mitchell  Sharp,  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  was  asked  if  he  had  received 
a  response  from  the  United  States  to  his 
April  26  request  to  Secretary  Rogers  that  the 
issue  of  west  coast  water  pollution  be  con- 
sidered by  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Sharp  indicated  (p.  H.  2254)  that  no 
response  was  received,  either  before  or  after 
Secretary  Morton  approved  TAPS.  Sharp  also 
said  he  had  received  no  reply  to  his  repre- 
sentations that  tankers  should  not  move 
through  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
Georgia  Strait. 

32.  On  May  15,  1972,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  a  motion  that  the  U.S.  be  ad- 
vised of  the  view  of  the  House  that  the 
tanker  shipments  required  by  TAPS  pose  an 
environmental  hazard  to  the  west  coast  of 
Canada. 

33.  According  to  a  letter  dated  May  15. 
1972  from  A.  B.  Yates,  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  on  Northern 
Roads  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Northern  Oil  Development,  reporting 
progress  on  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Highway, 
the  Cabinet  approved  allotting  $4  million 
to  Minister  Chretien's  proposal  to  accelerate 
buUding  of  the  Mackenzie  Highway,  and 
asked  the  Minister  to  report  back  with  a  de- 
tailed plan  relating  the  schedule  of  con- 
struction and  financing  of  Mackenzie  High- 
way to  the  Northern  Roads  Program  as  a 
whole. 

Yates  also  points  out  ♦p.  2)  "that  the 
principal  reason  for  accelerating  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Mackenzie  Highway  was  to  en- 
sure optimum  benefits  to  potential  pipe- 
lines ..."  A  meeting  was  held  with  the 
Pipeline  Consortia  on  May  5,  1972.  "Items 
discussed  were  route  proposals,  the  corridor, 
construction,  scheduling,  access  roads,  and 
the  location  of  a  pipeline  relative  to  the 
highway.  All  Consortia  appeared  pleased 
with  the  Government's  decision  and  were 
not  imduly  dismayed  by  the  Government's 
announced  intention  to  recover  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  highway  from  the  Pipeline  Au- 
thority" (p.  2).  The  Consortia  agreed  to 
present  their  views  on  a  highway  route  by 
May  15.  1972. 

34.  On  May  19,  1972,  Minister  Macdonald 
delivered  an  address  to  the  1972  Western 
Area  Conference  of  the  Financial  Execu- 
tives Institute  In  Victoria.  In  his  notes  fc 
this  Eiddress,  the  Minister  said  (p.  9)  that, 
"[IJn  my  view  Canada  has  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  secure  supplier  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  U.S.  markets."  Mentioning  Secretary 
Morton's  apparent  concern  that  the  U.S. 
have  total  control  over  shipments  through 
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any  North  Slope  pipeline,  Macdonald  said  (p. 
9) ,  "A  condition  that  Canada  could  not  bene- 
fit by  the  transport  of  Canadian  oil  or  gas  In 
a  pipeline  crossing  near  major  Canadian  re- 
serves would  never  be  acceptable  for  either 
gas  or  oil  pipelines  through  Canada  to  the 
U.S."  Macdonald  pledged  to  continue  to  con- 
vey to  the  U.S.  the  Canadian  concern  over 
pollution  of  its  west  coast  by  oil  tankers 
from  Valdez. 

35.  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development,  Jean  Chretien,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  First  Conference  of  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic  Resotirces  Committee  on  May  24, 
1972.  In  that  address  he  stated  (p.  17)  that 
there  would  soon  be  available  "a  progress 
report  on  all  environmental  projects  con- 
nected with  future  pipeline  routes." 
Chretien  criticized  those  who  wish  further 
delay  In  Arctic  development  to  give  more 
time  for  study.  "This  approach  Is  no  more 
realistic  than  that  of  the  exploiter  who  wants 
unrestricted  freedom  to  extract  minerals 
without  regard  to  social  or  environmental 
consequences"  (p.  18) . 

36.  Minister  Macdonald  spoke  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Gas  Association  in  Toronto  on  May 
29,  1972.  In  notes  prepared  for  the  address, 
the  Minister  said  (p.  5)  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed with  the  approval  of  TAPS  "because 
cooperative  action  would,  we  believe,  have 
helped  reduce  the  costs  of  bringing  both 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  hydrocarbons  to  mar- 
ket." 

The  Minister  emphasized  that  any  pipe- 
lines through  Canada,  either  gas  or  oil,  will 
be  required  to  carry  Canadian  as  well  as 
American  throughput. 

37.  On  June  9,  1972,  speaking  In  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Minister  Mac- 
donald stated  that  feasibility  studies  for  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  had  been  under- 
way for  about  three  years  and  were  expected 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  1972.  The  government  spent  $15  million 
on  this  research.  In  response  to  opposition 
charges,  the  Minister  indicated  that  at  least 
as  early  as  July  1968  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment had  communicated  Its  Interest  in  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  to  the  oil  Indus- 
try. 

The  Minister  pointed  out  that  the  U.S. 
has  been  made  fully  aware  of  Canada's  fears 
of  pollution  from  oil  spills  on  the  west  coast. 
He  specifically  mentioned  a  meetUig  between 
Canada's  SSEA  and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
on  June  10.  1971,  and  aides-mcvioire  from 
Canada  on  June  29  and  August  20,  1971. 

38.  On  June  9,  1972,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution  (H.  2995)  : 

"That  in  the  light  of  the  damage  In  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  of  America  arising 
from  the  recent  oil  spill  at  the  Cherry  Point 
refinery,  this  House  supports  the  urgency  of 
a  reference  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission of  the  environmental  consequences 
of  the  movement  of  oil  In  the  narrow  waters 
of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Georgia 
Strait,  and  Puget  Sound  both  now  and  In  the 
future  and  of  the  measures  necessary  to 
minimize  the  hazards,  and  requests  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  External  Affairs  to  im- 
mediate::,- convey  the  terms  of  this  Motion  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  that  the  International  Joint 
Commi.sslon  have  a  mandate  to  utilize  and 
requisition  such  financial  and  other  resources 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America 
as  will  best  and  soonest  restore  the  ecology 
and  environment  on  the  West  Coast  to  pre- 
spill  conditions." 

39.  On  June  13,  1972.  Minister  Macdonald 
Indicated,  in  response  to  qu<'stions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  unofficial  informa- 
tion was  that  two  consortiums  had  agreed 
to  build  a  gas  pipeline  down  the  Mackenzie 
valley. 

He  reiterated  the  point  he  msde  on  June  9. 
19'72,  saying  (p.  H.  3086),  "Mr.  Speaker.  I 
tried  on  Friday  to  convev  to  the  hon.  member 


the  fact  that  for  some  considerable  time  the 
gL'.ernment  of  Canada  has  tried  to  persuade 
the  United  States  to  ship  not  only  gas  but 
oil  down  through  the  Macken:'ie  delta  system. 
However,  the  United  States  government  has 
iudlcciit'd  through  Secretarj-  Morton,  tl^at  it 
h.as  decided  o:herv.-ise.  We  v.ould  silll  he 
happy  to  make  prevision  for  this.  The  re- 
search we  have  carried  out  in  respect  of  Arc- 
tic ecology  and  t'.^e  Mackenzie  Vslley  gen- 
erally would  apply  in  respect  of  both  pos- 
sible gas  and  oil  pipelines." 

40.  On  June  23.  *1972.  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment ihiued  a  draft  of  "Expanaed  Guldc- 
liues  i:.r  Northern  Pipelines"  v%'hich  r^ai- 
firmed  the  Canadian  Go'.'ernment  s  desire  lor 
a  "common  corridor"  although  recognizing 
the  ncod  for  llexibility  in  the  application  cf 
the  concept.  The  Guiderines  show  consider- 
able loresight  by  requiring  the  applicant  lor 
the  first  pipeline  (  whether  oil  or  gas)  to  dem- 
onstrate the  suitability  of  the  route  selected 
for  the  other  pipeline 

41.  On  September  26  1972.  Minister  Mac- 
donald replied  to  a  telef,'ram  sent  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  an  Independent  Canada.  Discus- 
sing a  possible  gas  pipeline  In  the  Mackenzie 
Valley,  Macdonald  said  (pp.  12).  "From  the 
standpoint  of  Canadian  gas  ccnsumers.  a 
pipeline  which  would  also  acconunodate 
Alaskan  gas  for  sale  In  the  United  States 
would  be  advantageous  since  It  would  mean 
that  part  of  th?  heavy  ccst  for  creating  a 
pipeline  would  oe  borne  by  the  American 
consumers." 

Macdonald  went  on  to  say  that  formal  le- 
gal control  of  any  pipeline  *  •  •  In  Cana- 
dian hands.  Additionally,  he  stated  (p.  2) 
"that  (tjhe  government  also  Is  concerned 
that  the  corporate  control  of  the  enterprise 
should  rest  In  Canadian  hands  and  that 
Canadians  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
hold  a  majority  of  the  voting  shares  of  the 
corporation."  (Emphasis  added.)  He  also 
stated  that  a  government  condition  for  any 
pipeline  would  have  to  be  "designed,  planned 
and  executed  by  Canadian  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  construction  companies"   (p.  2). 

Macdonald  noted  that  government  ap- 
proval of  a  pipeline  cannot  be  given  until 
an  application  Is  approved  by  the  National 
Energy  Board. 

42.  On  October  12,  1972  Minister  Mac- 
donald replied  to  another  telegram  from  the 
Committee  for  an  Independent  Canada,  writ- 
ten as  a  follow-up  of  Macdonald 's  Septem- 
ber 28  reply. 

Macdonald  was  pressed  for  firmer  assur- 
ances that  majority  ownership  In  any  pipe- 
line will  be  Canadian.  Macdonald  replied  (p. 
1),  "The  objective  Is  to  have  majority  Cana- 
dian equity  ownership  of  the  company." 
(Emphasis  added).  He  reiterated  (p.  1)  that 
"Canadian  management  would  be  a  condi- 
tion of  approval." 

Elaborating  on  the  question  of  Canadian 
ownership  of  the  planning,  designing  and 
construction  companies,  the  Minister  as- 
serted (pp.  1-2)  : 

"Our  position  In  this  area  Is  that  we  ex- 
pect the  engineering  design  team  put  to- 
gether by  the  pipeline  sponsors  to  have  ma- 
jority Canadian  ownership  and  control, 
thereby  providing  the  opportunity  to  In- 
crease significantly  Canadian  company  com- 
petence in  this  field  while,  at  the  same  time, 
being  fair  to  Canadian  subsidiaries  who  have 
operated  as  good  corporate  citizens  in  this 
country  and  who  employ  large  numbers  of 
Canadians. . .  . 

With  regard  to  pipeline  construction  com- 
panies, significant  competence  already  exists 
within  Canadian-owned  and  controlled 
groups.  To  set  a  condition  which  would  auto- 
matically exclude  other  companies  [mean- 
ing companies  doing  business  In  Canada) 
from  bidding  on  all  or  parts  of  the  project 
would,  however,  severely  restrict  the  com- 
petitive nature  of  the  bidding  practice  and 
thereby  possibly  result  In  unnecessary  cost.'; 
and  perhaps  unwarranted  profits.  We  do  not 


Intend  to  do  this  but  are  expecting  that  at 
all  times  preference  be  given  to  Canadian- 
owned  and  controlled  groups  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  and  In  the  supplying 
of  materials." 

Macdoriald  noted  that  while  the  govern- 
ment has  no  prior  commitment  to  a  pipeline, 
its  environmental  studies  are  being  under- 
taken to  put  It  in  a  position  to  evaluate  any 
applicant  (p.  3).  "There  seems  lltt:e  doubt 
that  a  pipeline  will  at  some  time  be  con- 
sLructea  in  /lew  of  the  indications  of  a 
successful  exploration  program  in  the  region 
of  the  Mackenzie  delta." 

43.  On  January  24,  197.3.  Minl-ter  Mac- 
donald attended  a  discussion  of  the  Macken- 
zie Valley  pipeline,  held  In  Toronto.  In  his 
notes  prepared  for  thi.s  dLcLis.,ion  he  p..Inted 
out  (p.  3)  that  [Ijn  order  to  keep  the  cost  of 
transmission,  and  therefore  the  ultimate 
cost  of  gas.  as  low  as  poslble  f^r  Canadian 
consumers,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
American  demand  for  gas  should  be  ex- 
ploited In  tw.->  v.ays:  by  providing  a  market 
for  some  of  the  Canadian  gas.  I.e..  gas  sur- 
plus to  the  foreseeable  Canadian  needs;  and 
by  incorporating  Prudhce  Bay  gas  In  the 
pipeline  transmission  system  so  that  the 
American  gas  consumer  will  wind  up  paying 
a  sub-.ta;;tial  part  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline." 

On  the  subject  of  environment.  Macdon- 
ald had  this  to  say  (p.  5 )  : 

"Because  of  the  potential  impact  of  such 
development  on  the  north,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  instituted  a  research  program 
aggregating  up  to  $19.5  million  covering  a 
whole  range  of  questioiis  related  to  a  pipe- 
line, from  the  Impact  on  fish  and  animal 
life,  water  fiows,  vegetation  and  permafrost 
right  through  to  the  sociological  and  archae- 
logical  impact  of  the  pipeline.  Many  of  those 
studies  are  now  completed,  or  wUl  be  com- 
pleted in  the  near  future.  Their  primary 
purpose  is  to  put  government  In  a  position 
so  that  it  can  judge  a  pipeline  application 
when  it  comes  before  it,  but  there  will  also 
be  a  value  to  all  of  those  Interested  in  a 
pipeline,  whether  the  applicant  or  those 
putting  other  viewpoints  before  the  federal 
agency. 

"In  addition  to  these,  of  course,  there  have 
been  substantial  studies  by  industry,  by  the 
two  groups  now  amalgamated  in  Canadian 
Arctic  Gas  Study  Limited,  as  well  as  by  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  Pipeline  Research  Limited,  In- 
to the  question  of  a  possible  northern  oil 
pipeline.  Unlike  the  situation  in  Alaska  with 
relation  to  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline,  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  research  has  gone 
into  resolving  these  environmental  problems 
before  a  pipeline  proposal  has  been  put  for- 
ward, rather  than  contemporaneously  with 
it." 

Macdonald  added  that  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Northern  Pipeline  Financing 
was  being  established  to  study  the  economic 
implications  of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline. 
He  stated  that  Canada  would  desire  formal 
legal  control  over  the  pipeline  as  well  as 
management  by  Canadians.  On  the  issue  of 
ownership,  he  remarked  (p.  7),  "We  have 
made  it  clear  that  we  would  expect  that  a 
majority  of  the  equity  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  Canadians  and  that  the  manage- 
ment would  be  Canadian."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

44.  Responding  to  questions.  Minister  Mac- 
donald indicated  In  Parliament  on  January 
26,  1973,  that  the  Canadian  government  con- 
siders a  Mackenzie  Valley  gas  pipeline  essen- 
tial. "Without  such  a  pipeline  Canadian 
needs  In  the  future  cannot  be  met"  ip.  H. 
684). 

With  regard  to  the  commingling  of  Prud- 
hce Bay  and  Canadian  gas,  Macdonald  said 
(p.  H.  684) : 

"The  intention  would  be  In  the  early 
stages  to  have  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
capacity  devoted  probably  to  the  transit  of 
Alaskan  gas  through  to  the  central   Amer- 
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lean  market.  Of  course,  the  reserves  available 
In  the  Mackenzie  Delta  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  Canarlian  markets  without  the  con- 
struction of  a  pipeUne.  So  at  the  initial  stage 
no  doubt  Alaskan  gas  will  form  a  large  part 
of  the  throughput,  but  as  Canadian  demand 
rises,  as  we  expect  it  will,  to  meet  the  level 
of  the  pipeline.  Canadian  gas  will  form  a 
larger  portion." 

Macdcnald  expects  the  throughput  of  the 
pipeline,  in  its  early  years,  to  be  aboiit  i 
billion  cubic  feet  per  day  above  current 
Canadian  needs. 

45.  In  answering  questions  in  Parliament, 
Minister  Macdonald  stated  on  February  14. 
1973.  (p.  H.  1281),  that  his  government  was 
still  Interested  !n  hearing  from  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  an  oil  pipeline  down 
the  Mackenzie  Valley,  but  that  no  further 
representations  had  been  made. 

46.  On  February  16.  1973.  during  Ques- 
tion Period.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  said 
that  he  indicated  Canada's  displeasure  over 
marine  transportation  of  oil  along  its  coasts 
directly  to  President  Nixon  last  spring.  He 
also  noted  the  many  expressions  of  dis- 
pleasure bv  various  officials  In  the  Canadian 
government,  "which  have  been  made  known 
very  stronglv  at  all  levels  In  the  U.S.A." 
(p.  2). 

47.  On  ?Tarch  1.  1973  Minister  Chretien  ap- 
peared bpfTe  the  House  of  Commons'  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  North- 
ern Development. 

In  response  to  a  question  abovit  using  a 
rallwav  to  bring  Arctic  rpsources  down  the 
Minister  said  that  the  government  has  an 
open  mind  nn  alternatives: 

"But  prolDably  those  who  want  to  get  the 
re'^ources  out  will  bring  .some  propo.^itlon  to 
the  gDvernment  In  order  to  eet  out  the  re- 
sources thev  ha^p  discovered  in  the  North  .  .  . 
As  a  sovernment  we  are  sitting  ^ere  and  we 
sav  to  tho-e  who  would  like  to  have  the 
resourcei  out,  come  to  us  with  some  oropo- 
sltlon. 

"In  my  juciement.  it  Is  quite  evident  that 
the  gas  cp.r.  be  much  m^re  easily  transpo-ted 
bv  p'pelij^p  .The  cheappst  form  of  trans- 
p-rtatlnn  for  sas  is.  at  this  time  In  the 
developn-pnt  of  technolnsr.-.  a  gas  line."  fpn 
20-'>l) 

T^e  Minister  indicated  he  Is  unsure  of 
when  or  whether  an  oil  pipeline  will  be  ap- 
plied for  because  of  the  TAPS  controversv 
In  the  Ui'ited  States: 

"We  ,Ts  a  government  h^ve  sai^*  to  t>>e 
Amer'cans  manv  times  that  we  oppose  t'le 
sh'nninc  of  oil  alon?  the  B'ltish  CMumb^a 
coast,  and  that  we  would  prefer  to  ha'-e  t^ 
oil  line  on  'he  eround  becai-se  there  is  mvfh 
less  d-.n.^er  of  pollution  with  a  pioeline  thrui 
with  a  shin."  fp.  21) 

48.  In  f  tpievislon  Interview  aire-'  m  ^Tarch 
18  1973.  Minister  Macdonald  was  asVed  "Do 
vou  thin''  that  *hpv  would  e'er  a?ree  to 
sh'nplntj  tvieir  f  il  o-er  Canadian  terrltorV" 

^T(^^f^omld  rcDlled  (p.  3) : 

"Oh.  VPS.  From  time  to  time  snmp  of  the 
oil  roTTmtPs  thit  are  oonospd  ♦o  a  Ca- 
nadian mute  have  snegpsted  there's  an  In- 
securltv  nrohlpm  hut  In  fart  It's  not  as 
thoueh  therp  aren't  some  Canadian  hostages 
to  fortune.  The  two  malor  TjloPHnes  sunnlv- 
Ing  the  "astern  Canadl'^n  market  both  run 
through  American  terrltorv,  so  If  the'-  feel 
there's  an  Insecurltv  In  the  firt  that  thev 
would  have  one  crossing  our  terrlton,-.  we've 
got  one  with  regard  to  theirs,  too.  I  don't 
think  the  Insecurltv  argument  Is  one  that 
Is  a  very  serious  one." 

Later  in  the  Interview.  Macdonald  added 
(p.  3-4) : 

"I  think  there  Is  a  basis  for  verv  legitimate 
concern  en  the  west  coast  about  the  risk  of 
a  tanker  spill  which  the  Trans-Alaska  route 
Involves.  I  don't  think  prima  fade  the  Ca- 
nadian eovernment  would  rush  Into  a  Mac- 
kenzie route  as  a  possible  corridor  to  bring 
American  products  down,  but  faced  with  the 
fact  that  we  may  be  threatened  by  an  oil 


spill  on  the  west  coast,  this  seemed  like  a 
good  and  more  positive  approach  to  offer  It 
to  them.  The  advantage.  I  suppose,  of  hav- 
ing American  Involvement  in  shipping  Alaska 
products  through  this  kind  of  a  system  Is 
that  over  the  long  run  we  can  get  a  trans- 
mission system,  either  a  railway  or  a  pipe- 
line, constructed  basically  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  consumer,  American  producer 
and  consumer.  It's  clear  that  in  the  early 
years  Canada  and  Canadian  needs  won't  re- 
quire this  kind  of  shipment  of  either  oil  or 
natural  gas  down  the  Mackenzie  Valley  but 
if  we  did  construct  this  kind  of  a  pipeline 
system  basically  for  their  needs  In  the  early 
stages  then  we  could,  of  course,  phase  our 
own  (Voice  overlap) — " 

When  asked  how  far  ahead  Canada  has  no 
need  of  Arctic  resources,  Macdonald  said  (p. 
4): 

"To  be  quite  specific  about  it  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  a  prospect  at  the  moment  of — and 
further  drilling  could  determine  this — of 
bringing  oil  down  from  the  Mackenzie  Valley. 
The  finds  just  haven't  been  there.  The  gas 
finds  are  substantial  and  from  a  Canadian 
standpoint  we  cim  rely  with  the  protection 
through  the  National  Energy  Board,  we  can 
rely  on  western  Canadian  gas  well  into  the 
1980's  for  our  needs." 

With  reference  to  his  May  4.  1972  letter  to 
Secretary  ■  Morton.  Macdonald  was  asked, 
"Does  your  first  statement  still  stand  that 
said  (1)  we  are  willing  to  entertain  applica- 
tions for  a  Mackenzie  line  and  (2)  supply 
them  [the  U.S.|  with  oil  in  the  Uiterim  if 
they  choose  a  Canidian  line?" 

Macdonald  replied  (p.  4)  : 

"One,  ye:;,  and  I  think  that  we  can  meet 
two,  the  second  objective,  as  well.  Basically 
the — we  are  now  supplying  the  Puget  Sound 
refineries  on  the  American  west  coast 
through  the  Canadian  Tran.s-Mountain  sys- 
tem. Thev  are  starting  to  get  some  tanker 
shipments  from  overseas.  But  I  thini:  that 
we  would  make  every  cTort  to  try  and  meet 
the  Increas'M  demand  of  the  Puget  Sound 
system  in  that  period  of  years  before  the 
whole  system,  the  whole  Alaskan  Sistem 
could  come  into  operation." 

Asked  about  financing  of  a  pipeline  ad- 
versely affecting'  the  Canadian  dollar,  Mac- 
donald said  (p.  5)  : 

"If  the  Americans  came  back  and  said  to 
us,  "Look,  we've  had  second  thoughts  on 
that  Trans-Alaska  PlpoUne.  V/e  would  like  to 
take  you  up  on  your  willingness  to  entertain 
an  application  about  the  oil  line  through 
the  Mackenzie  route."  I  think  the  interests 
of  the  west  coast  would  dictate  that  the  gov- 
ernme:u  of  Canada  should  enable  that  kind 
of  application  to  50  ahead." 

49.  On  MiTch  19.  1973,  Minister  Macdonald 
Indicated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Q.mger  of  Wcit  Coast  spills  Inclined  the 
Canadian  Goven-.ment  to  be  favorably  dis- 
'>o  e:i  toward  a  ■'•?,:. s-Canada  route  for  North 
Slope  oil  even  If  It  did  not  appear  that  there 
verv?  .suificie-it  oil  reserves  in  the  Macltenzie 
Delt.x  to  utilize  such  a  syst-^m.  However,  in 
response  to  a  remark  that  "the  government 
seems  to  have  pretty  v.ell  made  tip  its 
mliiris  ...  to  proceed  n-ith  the  Macke-?'-.' 
Valley  project."  Mini.ster  Macdonald  asserted: 
"In  my  remarks  on  television  I  said  that  the 
governn.ent  would  be  prepared  to  entertain 
an  application.  Since  the  jurisdiction  rests 
v.ith  the  [National  Energy  Board]  it  would. 
01  course,  have  to  decide  in  the  first  l.-istance 
\\"-ip'her  an  applic-aio  1  ciAild  go  aiiead." 
(2341).  When  pressed  further  he  adhered  to 
his  Government's  consistent  position  cf  not 
giving  advance  approval  for  a  Canadian 
pipeline: 

"I  repeated  on  the  weekend  ...  to  all 
Canadians,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said  in  the 
last  yea:-  cr  30,  that  we  would  Indeed  enter- 
tain such  an  appl'cation.  However,  because 
of  the  National  Energy  Board  Act  and  the 
Jtirisdlctlon  of  the  board,  of  course  no  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  Is  In  the  position  to  give 


an  advance  commitment  that  such  pipeline 
may  be  built.  We  would,  however,  entertain 
such  an  application."  (2342) 

50.  On  April  3.  1973,  the  Canadian  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Hon. 
Mitchell  Sharp,  held  a  press  conference  in 
Chicago.  When  asked  for  the  Canadian  posi- 
tion on  TAPS,  he  said  that  Canada  was 
deeply  concerned  over  possible  oil  spills 
while  transporting  the  fuel  to  west  coast 
markets.  The  Canadian  government  feels,  he 
stated  (p.  1)  : 

"That  those  dangers  can  be  better  con- 
trolled (by  a  pipeline  through  Canada)  than 
they  can  on  a  tanker  route  down  the  Pacific 
coast  particularly  through  these  narrow 
waters.  So  If  the  oil  companies  concerned 
want  to  apply  to  build  a  pipeline  through 
Canada,  Canada  is  prepared  to  hear  and  to 
listen.  We,  under  the  laws  of  Canada  cannot 
as  a  government  approve  cr  disapprove.  Our 
procedures  are  rather  like  these  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  a  National  Energy  Board. 
The  application  to  build  a  pipeline  must  be 
n^ade  to  the  National  Energy  Board  which 
looks  at  all  factors  that  are  Involved  and 
makes  a  decision." 

51.  In  a  letter  which  atapeared  in  The 
Economist,  oa  April  7,  1973'.  Minister  Mac- 
donald said  (p.  2)  : 

"As  far  as  a  p:).ssrole  alternative  through 
Canada  is  concerned,  the  Canadia.t  govern- 
ment Is  on  record  as  being  willing  to  con- 
sider the  movement  of  oil  fVoni  Prudhre  Bay 
by  a  pipeline  up  the  Mackenzie  River  Val- 
ley, provided  the  detailed  envlronme  \tal  and 
social  studies  i-.ow  being  completed  indicate 
that  tins  project  could  be  undertaken  and 
operated  witi^cut  serious  environmental  or 
:.{}<  tnl  conseqtiences." 

52.  On  April  9,  1973,  Minister  of  Environ- 
ment. Hon.  Jack  Davis,  met  with  CEQ  Chair- 
man Russell  Train.  As  reported  bv  Mr.  Davis 
to  Parliament,  on  April  IC.  Mr.'  Tr.iin  w.is 
made  aware  of  "the  Impres.sive  list  of  studies 
being  carried  out  by  the  Canadiar  jo-Prn- 
ment  and  intUistry  to  ensure  the  protection 
of  our  nothern  environment,  especially  m 
respect  to  the  Mr.cker./ie  Valley  corridor" 
(p.  H.  31271.  Again.  Canadian  co  p-crn  over 
tanker  spills  wns  voiced  to  tiie  United  States. 
and  an  ajre^n.ent  was  reached  to  'olntly 
study  the  pollution  hazard  in  tiie  Georgia 
.Strait-Puget  Sound-Jtian  de  F.ica  Straits 
area 

53.  MiULster  Macdonald  made  an  'ppe.ir- 
ance  before  the  IIou-s  of  C-ammon.-,'  St.md- 
itig  Committee  on  Natural  Rpsiur^.s  and 
Public  Works  on  April  11.  1973.  In  re.^po-.se 
to  questions  hp  stated  that  enviro:i!:i=ntal 
studies  of  th^'  Mackenzie  Ccrridor  already 
■"ornpleied  are  "verv  extensive."  and  Mr. 
Train.  C:iairm:in  of  CEQ,  was  given  this 
materl.tl  in  his  meeting  with  Minister 
Chietien. 

"On  the  last  list  I  saw,  X  think  there  were 
more  than  50  studies  already  published.  We 
are  expectlrig  that  as  many  again,  if  not 
more,  will  be  available  midway  in  this  year, 
and  of  course  many  more  will  be  ava:ii\ble  a 
little  later  in  the  year."   (p.  18 1 

Noting  that  Secretary  Morton  was  con- 
cerned about  the  security  of  the  U.S.  supply 
of  oil  through  a  Canadian  pipeline  once 
Canaria  develops  Its  own  oil  in  the  Macken- 
zie Delta,  Macdonald  stated   (p.  22): 

"Personally,  I  do  not  see  it  as  a  major  de- 
terrent because  what  very  probably  would 
occur  would  be  a  looping  of  an  existing  facil- 
ity, rather  than  displacement  cf  a  facility 
already  in  place." 

TheMlnister  also  Indicated  his  belief  that 
there  will  be  an  application  for  a  gas  pipe- 
line in  the  last  o,uarter  of  1973. 

Macdonald  reported  suggesting  to  the  U.S., 
in  1972,  that  oil  shipments  to  Pu:Tet  Sound 
refineries  be  made  via  pipeline  instead  of 
ship  to  avoid  spi'ls  in  that  area.  As  to  Amer- 
ican reaction.  Macdonald  said  (p.  20) : 

"I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that,  in  the  United 
States  administration's  enthusiasm  for  the 
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Trans-Aiaska  Pipe  Line  System  and  the 
tanker  route,  that  suggestion  was  rather 
brusquely  rejected." 

Reiterating  the  Canadian  position  that 
they  expect  to  share  in  throughput  capacity 
of  any  pipeline,  Macdonald  said,  referring  to 
a  gas  pipeline  (p.  22)  : 

"This  will  represent  a  novelty  In  arrange- 
ment and  I  think  It  is  clear  that  there  may 
be  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  operating 
agreement.  I  would  think  the  Americans 
would  like  to  have  some  satisfaction  that. 
if  such  a  line  is  constructed,  they  could  be 
assured  of  some  minimum  capacity,  at  least 
through  the  line." 

54.  On  AprU  12,  1973,  Minister  Chretien 
appeared  before  the  House  of  Commons' 
Standing  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development.  In  a  statement  to 
the  Committee,  Chretien  stated  (p.  5)  : 

"The  decision  taken  in  April  (to  acceler- 
ate building  of  the  Mackenzie  Highway)  was 
ba=ed  on  the  oil  and  gas  discoveries  at  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  ard  in  the  Mackenzie  Delta;  the 
possib:lity  of  a  gas  or  oil  pipeline  being 
constructed  In  the  relathely  near  future  to 
transport  the  natural  gas  reserves  to  mar- 
ket; and  the  value  that  an  all-weather  road 
alongside  a  potential  pipeline  route  would 
have  .'.:r  the  construction  of  that  pipeline." 

Construction  Is  expected  to  begin  in  1974 
on  tiie  section  from  CamseU  Bend  to  Ft. 
Gx.6.  Hope  A  completion  date  has  not  been 
.set.  Cr  ns;derable  environmental  research 
has  been,  and  is  being  done. 

In  re^jjonse  to  questio:is,  Mr.  Chretien 
indicated  that  a  study  of  environmental 
problems  .':.-sociated  with  a  pipeline  had 
been  completed.  A  list  of  people  engaged  in 
studies  v/as  given  to  the  Crmmittee  on 
March  1. 

Chretien  indicated  that  environmental 
considerations  were  receiving  careful  atten- 
tiin  in  the  s-overnment.  Work  was  stopped 
last  Dece:nber  to  permit  more  time  to  gather 
envir  ni:ient,tl  informatioti  and.  "[wle  have 
not  'f^t  decided  to  build  tie  r^ad  above  the 
Camsell  Bend  because  we  do  not  have  all  the 
information  as  yet"  (p.  13).  Chretien  says 
that  the  pipeline  companies  are  m-.-,-  claim- 
ing that  they  do  not  need  ti->e  road,  becau.se 
thev  do  not  wish  to  p.'^y  for  it.  When  asked 
if  the  pipeline  companies  will  contribtite  to 
the  road  if  a  pipeline  is  built.  Chretien  re- 
plied. "If  I  am  the  ininister.  ves  .  .  ."  (p. 
15). 

Chretien  again  reiterated  that  Canada  had 
made  its  view  on  TAPS  very  clear  and  that 
it  w,is  ready  to  receive  applications  for  a 
pipeline  through  Ciinada.  becatise  "fwle 
;.i..e  ;:>  be  realists  and  we  have  to  offer 
an  alterna'ive"  (p.  16).  Chretien  added  (p. 
16 1   that,  in  spite  of  the  problems: 

"iTIhcrofore.  there  are  many  question 
mar'Ks.  out  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  govern- 
ment to  have  a  pipeline  eve:itua!ly  or  per- 
haps other  moans  to  ''et  those  re.-Durces  for 
the  benefit   of   the   Canadian   people." 

Whe.n  asked  how  the  people  in  the 
Macke  iz'e  Valley  feei  about  the  highway, 
Chrpt:en  replied    (p    18)  : 

"I  here  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
people  w!  o  will  not  be  In  agreement,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  In  the  Mackenzie  Region 
are  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  the 
high-.vav." 

55,  On  May  9.  1973.  Minister  Chretien  ad- 
dressed the  Petroleum  Society  of  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  In 
Edmonton.  Alberta.  In  notes  for  that  ad- 
dress, he  said   (pp.  8-10)  : 

"As  I  have  announced  in  Ottawa,  public 
hearings  will  be  held  under  the  Territorial 
Lands  Act  after  the  Department  receives  an 
applica-icn  for  a  pipeline  right-of-way  cov- 
ering Crown  lands  which  are  within  the  Ter- 
ritories and  under  the  administration  of 
n"-y  Department.  The  purpose  of  these  hear- 
n'-?s.  v.h-ch  will  be  In  addition  to  those  to 
be  held  by  the  National  Energy  Board,  will 


be  to  assess  the  regional,  socio-economic 
and  environmental  implications  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  major  pipeline 
in  the  Territories. 

"Any  application  to  my  Department  for 
a  pipeline  right-of-way  must  be  baf^ed  on  a 
viable  project  proposal  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  detailed  documentation  of  research 
pertaining  to  those  areas  of  social  and  en- 
vironmental concern  enunciated  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's Guidelines  for  Northern  Pipelines. 
Industry  in  making  Its  application  under  the 
Territorial  Lands  Act  must,  by  way  of  envir- 
onmental and  social  Impact  statements  re- 
sol-  e  these  potential  problems  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's satisfaction,  before  right-of-way 
is  granted. 

"A  'viable  project  proposal"  In  this  context 
will  be  one  which  in  its  essentials  meets 
the  requirements  set  down  in  the  National 
Energy  Board  Act  for  inclusion  in  an  appli- 
cation for  a  Certificate  of  Public  Convenience 
and  Necessity.  Of  particular  concern  to  us  will 
be  evidence  as  to  the  availability  of  oil  or 
gas  to  the  pipeline." 

56.  In  the  May  14,  1973  Question  Period. 
Prime  Minister  iVudeau  was  asked,  "whether 
it  is  government  polic}-  to  give  the  Alaskan 
oil  tanker  route  the  green  light,  as  published 
on  Thursday?"  Trudeau  replied  (p.  H.  37131  : 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  publi- 
cation on  Thursday  that  the  hon.  member 
refers  to.  I  can  say  that  government  policy 
has  not  changed  In  this  regard.  It  Is  that 
we  do  not  favour  the  route  from  Alaska 
which  would  take  oil  tankers  over  the  ocean 
into  waters  that  are  very  narrowly  confined 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  That 
Is  still  our  policy,  and  our  policy  is  still  to 
Indicate  that  the  Mackenzie  route  is  one 
which  we  v.ould  be  prepared  to  consider  If 
there  is  application  m.ide  in  the  proper 
form,  and  that  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
follow  up  on  that." 

57.  In  the  Ho.ise  of  Commons  on  May  16. 
Minister  Macdonald  was  asked  whether  a 
s;-ud,-  of  a  proposed  route  for  oil  from 
Alaska,  through  the  Yttlton  to  British  Co- 
lumbia. lndlc?.'ed  a  change  In  Catiacllan  feel- 
ings towards  the  Mackenzie  route.  Macdonald 
said   (p.  H.  3838)  : 

"No,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  view  we  take  con- 
tinues to  be  that  the  Mackenzie  Valley  wotild 
be  the  best  route  for  bringing  Prudhoe  Bav 
oil  to  southern  markets.  However,  in  the 
case  of  a  serious  ;iroposal.  such  as  we  '■?elieve 
Premier  Barrett's  was  intended  to  be.  the 
i^iivernment  does  feel  an  oblii^athii  10  have 
an  investigation  of  this  alternative  route  to 
determine  who:'ner  or  not  it  is  feasible  and, 
in  general,  whether  it  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  promote  it  further." 

Mactionald  ai.so  made  mention  of  the  fact 
tl^at  Canada  liad  spent  S20  million  studying 
ecological  pr.'blems  associated  v>ith  oil  and 
gas  pipelines. 

58.  On  Mr-y  22.  1973,  va  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, debate  developed  around  a  drift  re- 
port of  the  ecotiomic  impact  committee  of 
the  task  force  on  northern  development.  The 
report  supposedly  stated  that  a  Mackenzie 
V'alley  gas  pipeline  wi.  uld  ha^•e  serious  unfa'- 
c.rable  elfects  on  the  Canadian  economy  as 
a  whole.  Mi.ilster  Macdonald  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  the  report,  btit  called  it  an 
"internal  discussion  document"  (p.  H.  3949) 
for  government  use  only.  While  some  mem- 
bers of  the  House  called  for  consideration  ot 
any  pipeline  application  by  Parliament.  Mac- 
donald said  the  procedure  "culd  remain  that 
an  application  goes  first  to  the  National 
Energy  Board  and.  if  approved,  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  final  decision.  The  Minister  also 
pointed  out  that  by  the  end  of  1973.  he 
hopes  to  have  available  a  study  on  the  use 
of  a  railway  as  an  alt-rnatlve  to  a  pipeline. 

The  discussion  turned  again  to  the  draft 
report,  with  Prime  Minister  Tnideau  com- 
menting (p.  H.  3950) : 

"I  am  Informed  that  the  report  to  which 
reference  was  made  is  an  earlier  draft  of  a 


report  which  was  part  of  a  series  of  studies 
that  form  the  basis  cf  recommendations  to 
the  various  ministers  and,  by  them,  to  cab- 
inet. .  .  .  There  was  a  decision  made  by  gov- 
ernment. The  hon.  member  has  relerred  to 
statements  by  ministers.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  be  bound  by  working  papers  of  offi- 
cials, especially  earlier  drafts  of  working 
papers  by  officials.  If  we  want  officials  to  give 
their  unbiased  opinions,  it  is  clear  that  In 
some  cases  there  will  be  elements  of  these 
things  which  will  be  contradictory  of  the 
final  decision  reached  by  the  Government." 

Once  again,  the  issue  of  Canadian  owner- 
ship was  raised.  Minister  Macdonald  said  (p. 
H.  3951)  : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Indicated  that  the 
objective  of  the  to'  ernment  would  be  to  give 
an  opportunity  lo  Canadians  to  acquire  51 
per  cent  of  ownership  in  any  such  pipeline 
and  the  expectation  that  It  would  remain 
under  Canadian  control." 

59.  On  May  23,  1973.  Minister  Macdonald 
indicated  in  response  to  questions  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  government  will  have  completed 
the  studies  necessary  for  It  to  assess  any 
application  for  a  Mackenzie  Corridor  pipe- 
line. Once  a  specific  proposal  Is  before  the 
government.  It  can  render  Its  decision. 

60.  On  June  4.  1973,  Minister  Macdonald 
received  questions  in  Parliament  about  con- 
versations with  various  U.S.  Senators  and 
other  officials.  Mr.  Macdonald  stated  ip. 
H.  4383)  that  he  informed  the  Senators  "that 
the  government  was  prepared  to  co-islder  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  route  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Alyeska  proposal  as  one  way  of  protect- 
ing the  west  coast  of  Canada  from  the  tanker 
risk." 

61.  At  question  period  on  June  7,  1P73,  Min- 
ister Macdonald  referred  (p.  H.  4529)  to  dis- 
cussions rtcently  had  with  US.  Senators: 

"I  Indicated  to  the  American  senators,  as 
I  have  indicated  to  the  House  many  times, 
that  the  preference  obviously  is  to  have  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  route  which  would  obviate 
the  necessity  for  tankers  at  ai!  on  the  west 
coast,  b-.it  that  a  second  alternative  would 
be.  if  that  were  not  achievable,  to  repeat  the 
offer  made  last  year  that  wo  would  continue 
to  supply  the  Puget  Sound  refineries  through 
the  transmountai:i  oil  pipelines." 

62.  In  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  Question 
Period  on  Jutie  8.  1973.  Minister  Macdonald 
received  a  question  about  Canadian  action 
to  prcve-it  pollution  of  its  west  coast  be- 
cause of  TAPS. 

Macdonald  replied  (p.  H.  4570  1  : 
"Our  distinct  preference  is  to  have  a  Mac- 
kenzie route,  subject,  however,  to  an  applica- 
tion being  made  under  the  lav.-  which  has 
been  passed  by  this  parliament.  The  United 
States  admi.nstration.  of  course,  insists  on 
handling  its  own  re.sources  in  a  different  way. 
We  have  made  clear  to  the  United  States  the 
possibilities  of  a  Canadian  route,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  are  really  in  a  position  to  direct 
them  as  to  how  they  should  dispose  of  their 
resources  within  their  jurisdiction." 

63.  On  June  14.  1973.  Minister  Macdonald 
announced  the  immediate  imposition  of  tem- 
porary controls  on  oil  exports.  Speaking  to 
Parliament,  Macdonald  said  (p.  H,  4744)  : 

"Because  of  the  very  substantial  differences 
which  exist  between  American  and  Canadian 
prices,  there  was  no  assurance  that  exports 
of  these  products  could  be  voluntarilv  limited 
at  this  time.  .  .  .  The  duration  of  the  tempo- 
rary period  wnll  be  related  to  improvement 
in  international  supplies  of  refined  oil  prod- 
ucts and  also  to  the  expansion  of  refinery 
capacity  in  eastern  Canada." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Conf^ 
ference  of  Western  Attorneys  Genera* 
adopted  a  resolution  at  their  1973  an- 
nual meeting;  urging  the  earliest  possible 
action  by  Congress  on  legislation  to  per- 
mit immediate  construction  of  the  txani- 
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Alaska  pipeline  with  adequate  environ- 
mental safeguards.  Such  legislation 
would  include  S.  1081.  Senator  Jackson's 
bill  to  permit  wider  rights-of-way  for  oil 
and  gas  pipelines  in  Alaska  and  else- 
where. 

As  all  of  us  in  Congreso  are  aware,  so 
tion  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  imposes  an  arbitrarily  narrow  right- 
of-way  hmitation — 2a  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  pipeline — on  oil  and  g:is  pipeline 
crossing  Federal  public  lands.  This  limi- 
tation formed  the  basis  for  the  Court  of 
Appeals'  holding  that  the  propo.sed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  violated  Federal 
law  and  must  be  enjoined. 

It  is  imperative  that  at  the  very  least 
Congress  amend  this  statute  to  pemiic 
oil  and  gas  piiieiines  in  Alaska  and  else- 
where throughout  the  United  States  to 
be  built.  EUscretion  must  rest  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  agency 
with  jurisdiction  over  Federal  public 
lands,  to  permit  wider  rights-of-way  if 
necessary  because  of  the  size  of  the  pipe- 
line and  equipment  servicing  it,  and  if 
the  construction  company  and  owner 
can  provide  assurance  that  adequate 
safety  and  environmental  protection 
features  will  be  incorporated  in  the  line. 
Congress  will  soon  be  faced  with  this 
legislation,  which  is  also  being  consid- 
ered in  the  House  Interior  Committee  at 
the  present  time.  Many  States,  including 
Alaska,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ur- 
gently need  this  legislation. 

The  resolution  of  the  western  attor- 
neys general  is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
such  resolutions  I  have  received  on  the 
subject.  It  is  indicative  of  the  growing 
concern  throughout  the  Western  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  must  be 
built.  We  need  energy  critically  at  this 
time  throughout  our  country. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline 

Whereas  our  nation  Is  facing  an  energy 
shortage  of  Increasingly  serious  proportions, 
and 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  of  Northern  Alaska,  among 
other  potential  fuel  development  Initiatives, 
offers  the  prospect  of  significant  relief  from 
the  deepening  energy  crisis;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  before  It  various 
measures  which  would  expedite  the  comple- 
tion of  an  environmentally  sound  transpor- 
tation system  bringing  this  resource  to  the 
nation; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Western  Attorneys  General  In  an- 
nual meeting  assembled  on  May  16,  1973  at 
Scottsdale,  Arizona,  that  the  Congress  Is 
urged  to  take  action  to  allow  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline,  under  adequate  environmental  safe- 
guards, at  the  earliest  time  possible. 

FTTRTHKR    EVIDENCE    IN    StTPPORT    OF   THB 
MONDALE-BAYH    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
debate  and  consider  S.  1081,  the  so-called 
Alaska  pipeline  bill,  a  factual  grey  area 
is  clearly  emerging  on  whether  the 
Alaskan  route  would  better  serve  the 


needs  of  this  country  than  the  Canadian 
route. 

The  critical  questions  are:  which  pipe- 
line would  deliver  oil  the  soonest;  which 
poses  the  smaller  environmental  risk; 
which  will  cost  the  consumer  the  least; 
and  which  will  provide  us  with  oil  and 
gas  where  it  is  needed— in  Midwestern 
and  Eastern  markets. 

The  National  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  by  Richard 
Corrigan  which  sheds  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  those  questions. 

Among  the  facts  which  Mr.  Corrigan 
points  out  are: 

Edward  L.  Patton,  president  of  the 
Alyeska  Consortium  which  wants  to 
build  the  Alaska  pipeline,  estimates  that 
25  percent  of  North  Slope  oil  would  be 
exported  to  foreign  markets  commencing 
in  1980. 

Knowlegable  experts  estimate  that  the 
Alaska  pipeline  would  produce  a  surolus 
of  oil  on  the  west  coast  of  between 
600,000  to  1,000,000  barrels  per  day  by 
1980. 

The  oil  industry  plans  to  use  foreign 
tankers  to  circimivent  the  provisions  of 
the  Jones  Act. 

While  oil  interest.s  pay  lip  service  to 
transporting  Alaskan  oil  to  the  Mid- 
western and  Eastern  regions  of  the 
United  States,  they  have  no  realistic  plan 
for  actually  doing  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  National  Journal,  July  31,  I97i| 
Resources    Report  Japan    ^UY    Get    Some 

Alaskan   Oil;    Foreion-Flag   Shipping   of 

Exports  Is  Likely 

(By  Richard  Corrigan) 
A  crowliig  Japanese  presence  In  Alaska  Is 
adding  new  dimensions  to  the  controversial 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  project. 

If  and  when  the  oil  beneath  the  state's 
North  Slope  is  pumped  to  market,  it  will 
travel  acro.ss  the  state  In  48-inch  steel  pipe 
made  in  Japan 

And.  once  the  oil  reaches  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  port  of  Valdez.  some  of  It  is  likely  to 
be   Carried   in  Japanese   tanker'-i— to  Japan 

"Japan  is  a  natural  marlcet"  for  Alaskan 
oil,  said  Hideo  YoshLzakl,  commercial  coun- 
selor at  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton. "We  are  so  much  reliant  en  the  Middle 
East."  he  said.  "We  are  very  hungry  for  low- 
sulfur  oil.  We  are  e.xpecting  a  lot  from  Alas- 
kan oil.  I  think  the  majors  (the  major  oil 
companies)  can  sell  us  a  substantial 
amount." 

In  the  past,  advocates  of  the  controversial 
pipeline  project  have  emphasized  the  ra- 
tionale that  development  of  Alaska's  oil 
reserves  Is  necessary  now  to  reduce  this  na- 
tion's dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  pe- 
troleum, particularly  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa. 

A  $4-minion  nationwide  advertising  cam- 
paign of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
expresses  this  theme:  "A  country  that  runs 
on  oil  can't  afford  to  run  short." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  Its 
January  environmental  Impact  statement 
on  the  pipeline,  said  there  is  a  "compelling  " 
and  "unequivocal"  need  for  speedy  delivery 
of  North  Slope  oil  to  United  States  markets. 

"The  prospect  of  Importing  Increasing 
amounts  of  petroleum  from  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere nations,"  the  report  said,  "contains 


important  Implications  for  United  States 
foreign  affairs  and  national  security."  The 
statement  said  that  the  United  States  could 
find  Itself  in  a  "vulnerable  diplomatic  and 
economic  position"  If  the  North  Slope  were 
not  exploited. 

None  of  the  arguments  for  the  pioellr.e 
has  mentioned  possible  exportation  of  the 
oil. 

Yet,  there  are  strong  Indications  that  a 
sizeable  percentage  of  the  oil  would  be 
consumed  in  Japan  rather  than  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  opportunity  to  reach 
the  burpeoning  Japanese  market  was  a  fac- 
tor in  the  oil  companies'  decision  to  route 
the  pipeline  to  the  Pacific  coast — where  tank- 
ers rould  reach  it — rather  than  acro.ss  Can- 
ada to  the  U.S    Midwest. 

Judging  from.  National  Journal  interviews 
with  Washington  Oi!5clals,  there  has  not  been 
mvich  discussi.on  at  the  policy  level  of  the 
long-run  implications  of  exporting  North 
Slope  oil  to  Japan. 

japan's  interest 
The  Japanese  have  expressed   Interest  In 
Alaskan   til    to   help    meet    their    country's 
spiraling  demand  for  energy. 

The  prospe^-ts  are  excellent  for  sales  of 
Alaskan  oil  t.i  Japan,  said  one  specialist  In 
Jap-'iiiese  aff'.irs  iu  the  State  Deparimct. 

"Japan  waits  r.ll  the  oil  it  can  get,  and 
I  certaitilv  wouldn't  rule  this  out."  s:  id  Hol- 
11s  M.  Dole,  asslsta..t  secretary  ( mineral  re- 
source.;! of  the  Interior  Deparimo'it.  when 
a;;ked  abcat  ihe  prospects  of  marketing 
Ahiskan   oil    l.i   Japan. 

Dole  said,  howe- er.  that  'we're  goii.g  to 
need  all  the  oil  we  can  get"  by  1985.  Judging 
from  current  projections  of  U.S.  demand. 
Ad^''-inistTr.tion 
The  level  of  oU  imports  has  been  a  high- 
priority  issue,  but  the  federal  government 
h.is  had  little  occasion  In  recent  year;  to 
consider  the  question  of  U.S.  oil  exports. 

Elmer  F.  Be:i.:ptt.  special  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness ai'd  adviser  to  the  White  House  Oil 
Policy  Conunlttee,  said;  "The  policy  commit- 
tee ha.s  not  had  this  matter  before  it.  If 
there  were  any  West  Coast  surplus,  it  would 
be  a  mighty  short-term  proposition.  We 
don't  see  it  as  any  problem  of  any  conse- 
quence whatsoever." 

Later  In  the  same  Interview — after  a  re- 
view of  plans  already  under  way  regarding  a 
fleet  of  supertankers  capable  of  carrying 
North  Slope  oil  to  Japan — Bennett  said  that 
any  sale  of  U.S.  oil  to  Japan  "would  be  an 
important  policy  question  which  would  be 
resolved  at  the  time  it  came  up." 

The  transaction,  he  said,  cotild  not  be 
m.ade  without  "a  lot  of  questioning"  from 
the  Administration  and  Congress. 

"This  Is  certainly  an  Issue  that  will  be 
raised  and  exami.ied  very  closely,"  said  Jack 
O.  Horton.  deputy  under  secretary  of  inte- 
rior and  coordinator  of  Alaska  pipeline 
studies. 

These  questions  have  not  been  raised  be- 
fore publicly.  Horton  said,  although  depart- 
ment officials  have  considered  them  In 
private. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  wait  and  see  what 
they  (the  oil  companies)  come  up  with" 
In  formal  submissions  of  projected  foreign 
trafllc.  Horton  said. 

A  Commerce  Department  official  said  that 
"there  are  certainly  no  export  controls"  gov- 
erning possible  sales  of  U.S.  oil  abroad. 

"What  you're  dealing  with  here  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  economics,"  the  Commerce  official 
said.  The  likelihood  Is  that  Alaskan  oil 
would  not  be  competitive  with  Middle  East 
oil,  he  said,  and  that  would  take  care  of  the 
national-security  aspect. 

If  shipping  a  small  amount  of  oil  to  Japan 
helps  U.S.  oil  firms  develop  capital  to  seek 
still  more  oil,  he  said  he  could  see  nothing 
wrong  In  that. 
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He  also  said  that  traditionally  there  are 
"absoUitely  no  restrictions  on  any  foreign 
Investment  In  the  United  States"  that  would 
apply  to  Japanese  Investments  in  Alaskan 
resources. 

A  White  House  staff  assistant  said  the 
Administration  is  aware  of  the  possibility 
that  Alaskan  oil  might  go  to  the  Far  East. 

"There  is  no  formulated  policy,  positive  or 
negative,  that  I  know  of,"  he  said. 

One  proposal  for  selling  oil  to  Japan 
would  involve  shipping  North  Slope  oil  to 
the  Japanese  and  permitting  an  equal 
amount  of  oil  to  be  Imported  from  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Asked  about  this  arrangement,  Edward 
Mitchell,  staff  assistant  on  energy  policy  for 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  said: 
"There  is  some  logic  to  that." 

But.  he  said,  the  proposal  does  raise  some 
serious  questions  of  national  security. 

"I  don't  see  that  it's  gotten  much  re- 
sponse," he  said,  "but  I  think  It's  Interest- 
ing." 

EXPORT    POTENTIAL 

Edward  L.  Patton,  president  of  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Service  Co.,  the  consortium  seeking 
permission  to  build  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line, discussed  the  prospects  for  foreign  sales 
during  a  July  20  Interview  with  National 
Journal. 

.  Targets  for  1980 
Patton  said  that,  according  to  confidential 
estimates  recently  submitted  to  the  Interior 
Department  by  the  companies  participating 
In  Alyeska,  25  per  cent  of  North  Slope  oil 
is  targeted  for  sale  beyond  the  U.S.  West 
Coast  by  1980,  when  North  Slope  production 
Is  expected  to  reach  two  million  barrels 
a  day. 

Patton  said  the  500,000  barrels  a  day  are 
lumped  under  the  heading  "Panama,"  a  ref- 
erence to  possible  movement  of  the  oil  by 
pipeline  or  tanker  through  Panama  to  the 
East  Coast. 

The  "Panama"  total  Is  a  catchall  listing  for 
oil  to  be  marketed  outside  the  West  Coast 
Patton  explained:  It  could  Include  direct 
sales  to  Japan. 

Patton  estimated  that  sales  to  Japan  might 
amount  to  100,000  barrels  a  day  in  1980.  By 
1985,  he  said,  the  West  Coast  will  be  able  to 
absorb  a  full  two  million  barrels  a  day  of 
North  Slope  oil,  according  to  present  fore- 
casts. 

Import  levels 
A  100,000-barrel-a-day  business  with  Japan 
would  account  for  only  5  per  cent  of  North 
Slope  production,  Patton  noted. 

And  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas  has  estimated  that  If  North 
Slope  oil  is  not  available  to  the  West  Coast, 
overseas  Imports  to  that  area  alone  would 
rise  to  2.3  million  barrels  a  day  by  1980. 

Compared  with  statistics  on  current  U.S. 
oil  imports,  however,  the  100,000-barrel-a-day 
figure  takes  on  some  significance. 

No  single  nation  In  the  Middle  East  or 
Africa  sold  more  than  50.000  barrels  a  day 
to  the  United  States  during  1970,  according 
to  compilations  by  the  Interior  Department's 
OH  Import  Administration. 

Total  Imports  from  12  Middle  Eastern  and 
African  nations  averaged  about  300.000  bar- 
rels a  day.  Imports  from  all  nations  totaled 
3.3  minion  barrels  a  day — more  than  half  of 
It  from  'Venezuela  and  Canada,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  Imports  coming  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Imports  represented  about  23  per  cent  of 
the  total  U.S.  demand  of  nearly  15  million 
barrels  a  dav. 

(These  figures  contradict  a  statement  In  an 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  brochure:  "Why 
do  we  need  Alaskan  oil?  ...  We  Import  crude 
oil  from  overseas  sources — primarily  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  have  the  choice  of  Increasing  our 
dependency  on  other  nations  or  developing 
our  domestic  reserves.") 


Projections 

Thus,  warnings  of  U.S.  dependence  on  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  African  oil  derive  from  pro- 
jections of  future  U.S.  production  and  de- 
mand rather  than  from  current  Import  levels. 

Patton's  estimate  of  a  possible  temporary 
100,000-barrel-a-day  trade  with  Japan  like- 
wise is  based  on  Individual  oil  company  pro- 
jections. 

As  a  common  carrier  pipeline,  Alyeska 
would  have  no  voice  in  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  North  Slope  oil;  the  amount  of  oil 
that  might  be  sold  to  Japan  could  be  greater 
than  or  less  than  that  figure,  depending  on 
the  marketing  policies  of  the  companies. 

JAPAN 

Japanese  interests  already  have  entered  the 
Alaska  scene — to  such  an  extent  that  one 
federal  planning  official  In  Anchorage  pri- 
vately voiced  fears  that  the  state  could  be- 
come a  "second  Manchuria." 
Presence 
The  Japanese  presence  is  widespread.  The 
Japanese  own  a  large  timber  mill  In  Sitka, 
buy  salmon  eggs  from  Cordova  canners,  mar- 
ket Toyotas  and  Datsuns  In  the  state,  and 
have  surveyed  Alaska's  substantial  reserves  In 
coal,  iron  ore  and  minerals. 

Several  major  Japanese  businesses  have  es- 
tablished offices  In  Anchorage,  where  the 
Japanese  government  maintains  a  consulate 
and  where  Japan  Air  Lines  Jets  are  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  traffic  at  the  Anchorage  air- 
port. 

Energy  interests 
Asked  about  Japanese  interest  in  Alaskan 
oil,  Homer  L.  Burrell,  director  of  the  state's 
oil  and  gas  division,  produced  a  handful  of 
calling  cards  from  Japanese  businessmen. 

Natural  gas. — Under  a  15-year,  $375-mll- 
lion  contract  with  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 
and  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Japanese  utilities  are 
buying  50  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  a 
year  from  the  Cook  Inlet  region  of  southern 
Alaska. 

The  gas  is  liquefied  in  Alaska  and  trans- 
ported in  two  new  Swedlsh-bullt.  Panamani- 
an-registered tankers. 

Oil  exploration. — Japanese  oil  companies 
are  Joining  with  major  oil  firms  in  exploring 
for  new  petroleum  reserves.  They  have  drilled 
for  oil  (unsuccessfully,  thus  far»  on  their 
own,  are  negotiating  for  Interests  In  other 
companies'  leases  and  are  awaiting  future 
federal  and  state  lesise  auctions.  (The  In- 
terior Department  plans  to  auction  offshore 
leases  In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  by  1976.) 

These  ventures  are  backed  by  Alaskan  Pe- 
troleum Development  Co.  Ltd.  of  Tokyo,  a 
consortium.  North  Oil  Inc.,  the  Anchor- 
age subsidiary  of  North  Slope  Oil  Co.  Ltd.  of 
Tokyo,  operates  north  of  Alaska's  Brooks 
Range;  its  sister  company,  Alaskco  U.S.A. 
Ltd.,  covers  the  remainder  of  the  state. 

Alaskco  has  teamed  with  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  to 
gain  rights  on  several  leases;  North  Oil  has 
been  conducting  Arctic  explorations  with 
three  other  companies  (Cities  Service  Co., 
Getty  on  Co.  and  Skelly  Oil  Co.)  and  has 
been  negotiating  for  North  Slope  leases,  ac- 
cording to  Takao  Oglno,  Anchorage  repre- 
sentative of  Alaskco. 

Pipeline  contract 
Japanese  steel  mills  furnished  the  pipe  for 
the  AlEiska  project  after  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  System  (TAPS),  predecessor  to  the 
Alyeska  firm,  rejected  offers  to  bid  for  the 
project  from  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  and  Kaiser  In- 
dustries Corp.  In  early  1969. 

At  that  time,  TAPS  said  It  needed  the  pipe 
quickly  because  It  expected  the  project  to 
get  speedy  approval  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment; only  the  Japanese  mills  were  able  to 
meet  the  timetable  and  specifications  for 
the  pipe,  TAPS  said. 

In  the  course  of  their  worldwide  trading 
operations,  Japanese  firms  sometimes  provide 
oil  pipeline  In  exchange  for  a  portion  of  fu- 


ture oil  production,  under  a  "product -shar- 
ing" arrangement. 

Alyeska's  Patton  told  National  Journal  that 
the  trans-Alaska  pipe  was  purchased  under 
a  straight-cash  contract  for  $100  miUlon. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction 
project,  originally  placed  at  $900  million, 
now  is  in  the  $2-bllllon  range. 

Petroleum  purchases 

Japan  already  buys  a  limited  amount  of 
petroleum  products  in  'ne  United  States, 
such  as  residual  fuel  oil  and  lubricants  from 
refineries  throughout  the  country. 

According  to  the  United  States-Japan 
Trade  Council,  an  association  sponsored  by 
the  Japanese  government,  U.S.  exports  of  pe- 
troleum products  to  Japan  in  1970  were  val- 
ued at  $87  million. 

The     Interior     Department's     Bureau     of 

Mines  said  that  Japan  bought  one  million 

barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  from  the  Unlied 

States  during  the  first  three  months  of  1971. 

Market 

Takao  Oglno  said  in  Anchorage  that  Ja- 
pan's demand  for  oil  by  1985  Is  projected  at 
4.5  billion  barrels  a  year — nearly  five  tUnea 
the  current  consumption. 

The  Japanese  government's  Oil  Industry 
Council  has  projected  a  two-billlon-barrel 
demand  by  1975,  double  the  current  figure. 
Japan  now  relies  on  the  Middle  East  for  about 
90  percent  of  Its  supply. 
Strategy 

"Until  now,  we  didn't  think  that  there 
was  any  possibility  of  bringing  North  Slopte 
oil  to  Japan,"  said  Katsuyukl  Matsumura, 
a  Washington  representative  for  Japanese 
engineering  firms  who  Is  returning  to  bis 
country  to  deal  with  oil  policy  in  the  govern- 
ment's Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry. 

The  old  policy  was  based  on  the  tradition- 
ally high  price  differential  between  Middle 
Eastern  and  U.S.  crude  oU. 

Two  factors  have  changed  that,  according 
to  Matsumura:  recent  price  Increases  by  the 
oll-exporting  nations  of  the  Middle  f^ast  and 
ever-stiffening  alr-pollutlon-control  pro- 
grams In  Japan  that  necessitate  the  use  of 
low-sulfur  oil. 

The  sulfur  content  of  North  Slope  oil 
ranges  from  .9  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent  by 
weight,  according  to  one  Industry  study  sub- 
mitted to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
This  is  considered  relatively  "sweet"  or  clean, 
although  some  desulfurlzatlon  treatment 
might  be  reqtiired  to  meet  U.S.  and  Japanese 
pollution  standards. 

"Japanese  companies  don't  like  to  pay  high 
prices,  but  they  might  have  to,"  Matsumura 
said. 

The  prime  concern  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, said  Kazuo  Nukazawa.  research  consul- 
tant at  the  United  States-Japan  Trade  Coun 
ell.  Is  to  diversify  Its  source  of  supply.  "That 
Is  the  main  strategy." 

INDUSTRY    PLANS 

on  companies  operating  in  Alaska  gen- 
erally say  that  the  West  Coast  will  be  the 
prime  market  for  Alaskan  oil  and  that  any 
surplus  production  might  be  sent  to  the 
Midwest  or  to  the  East  Coast  via  additional 
pipelines  or  by  tanker. 

Otto  N.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California,  said.  -Ob- 
viously, a  sizeable  part  will  go  to  the  West 
Coast  " 

But  he  said  that  It  was  "a  little  bit  difficult 
to  speculate  at  this  time"  about  other  mar- 
kets because  of  qtiestlons  involving  the  tim- 
ing and  rate  of  North  Slope  production. 

But  there  have  been  scattered  refere;ices 
to  the  possibility  of  sales  to  Japan  In  state 
ments  that  cast  doubt  on  the  idea  without 
rejecting  It. 

Britvsh  Petroleum 

British  Petroleum  Co.  Ltd.  of  London  (BP) , 
through  Its  subsidiaries  and  associated  com- 
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panics,  controls  the  major  share  of  known 
reserves  on  the  North  Slopte's  Prudhoe  Bay 
field — some  live  billion  barrels,  or  about  half 
the  estimated  discoveries  thus  far. 

BP  has  no  refinl:ig  or  retail  sales  outlets 
on  the  West  Coast,  which  means  that  the 
company  would  have  to  sell  its  crude  lo  other 
companies  i-.i-.tll  It  could  operate  as  a  fully 
InteETatcti  firm  In  that  regicn. 

On  Sept.  30.  1970.  Eric  Dr.ake,  chairman  of 
BP.  sigi.cd  an  aTw-ement  in  Tokyo  with  a 
g'.t^p  ^t  Japanese  oil  firms  that  included 
North  Slope  Oil  Co.  and  Alaskan  Pctrtjlet-.m 
re.elri)nicnt  Co.  The  agreement  provided  for 
Ji'lnt  explorati-'n  prcjects  \\\  the  MIdcilp  East 
and  the  marketing  of  BP  crude  oil  in  Japan. 
Speaking  of  BP's  sources  of  crude  oil  la 
co;moc:ion  with  future  marketing  arrange- 
man's  in  Japan.  Dr.ike  said: 

"There  was  also  Alaska  where  BP  has  size- 
able potential  produclon;  but  here  I  am 
afrali  there  d-e3  nor  appear  to  be  much  in- 
terest, for  Japan.  sln"e.  on  the  ba^^ls  of  sta- 
tistics I  have  seen,  this  oil  will  almast  cer- 
tainly be  completely  absorbed  lu  the  fa^t- 
growing  markets  of  the  U.Sj\." 
Atlantic  Richfield 
AManMo  Richfield  Co..  which,  alone  with 
Humble  OH  and  Refining  Co  .  a  subsldiarv 
of  S-andard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  controls 
mr).st  of  the  remaining  proved  Prudhoe  Bav 
reserve^,  likewise  h.is  mentioned  the  possl- 
bi'.ity  of  selling  oil  to  Japan. 

Tn  a  pre  en' a' Ion  to  the  Alaska  Science 
Conference  in  August  1969.  Rollln  Eckis.  vice 
chalrmiu  of  the  board  of  Atlantic  Richfield. 
Srtid: 

"A.-,sumlng  the  continuation  of  Import  con- 
trols ....   there   Is  little  possibility   that 
Alaska  oil  would  move  Into  foreign  markets." 
However,   he  said,  Japan   Is  a  possibility. 
Japan  woii'.d  be  In  a  "highly  senslMve  posi- 
tion" in  the  event  of  a  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East,   he   said,  and  "It  is  possible  that  she 
would   be  willing   to  pay   a  premium   for  a 
secure  source  for  a  portion  of  her  needs." 
Phillips  Petroleum 
Phillips,  which  has  a  relatively  small  Inter- 
est in  North  Slope  reserves,  has  proposed  an 
"import-for-export"        program        Involving 
Japan. 

Under  this  proposal,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  AdmlnUtratlon  officials  and  to  the 
HoiKe  Interior  Committee,  North  Slope  oil 
could  be  sent  to  Japan.  In  exchange,  the 
exportln;-  company  would  be  allowed  to  im- 
port an  equal  amount  of  oil  from  the  Mid- 
dle E.«t  or  Venezuela  to  the  U.S.  East  Coa.-t 
under  an  exception  to  present  limits  on  oil 
Imports. 

John  M.  Houchln.  pre.-ldent  of  Phillips, 
said  in  a  lengthy  statement  to  the  House 
committee  In  the  spring  of  1970  "-hat  one 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  would  be 
great  savings  in  transportation  costs,  because 
U.S. -flag  vessels  would  not  have  to  be  used. 
"It's  just  a  question  of  trying  to  save 
Invesimento."  said  one  industry  executl'e 
famUlar  with  the  prooj.sal.  The  "plan  would 
allow  oil  to  be  brout;lit  to  the  big  East  Coast 
market  without  the  necessity  of  bulJalng 
more  pipelines  or  u^lng  U.S.-flag  tankers,  he 
said. 

"One  of  the  rationales  behind  this  thing. 
quite  frankly,  was  that  we  could  use  forelgn- 
fl.ag  ships."  he  said.  ThLv  would  permit  in- 
dustry to  "pull  an  end  run"  on  the  Jones 
A.'t.  he  said. 

I  The  Jones  Act  or  Merchant  Marine  Ac 
of  1320  (41  Stat.  988)  requires  the  use  of 
U.S.-built.  U.S.-mamied  ships  in  coaswi.se 
trade.  It  would  apply  to  tankers  running 
from  .\laska  to  the  \Veot  Coast,  but  nor  to 
tankers  operating  between  Alaska  and  Japan 
or  between  other  nations  and  the  East 
Cr>p.st.) 

This  source  said  the  tmport-for-export 
Idea  has  attracted  little  interest  from  the 
major  companies  thus  far. 


"We've  had  so  much  controversy  over  the 
traus-Alaska  pipeline  already,"  he  said,  "that 
this  Idea  would  Just  muddy  the  water  more." 

"I'm  telling  you.  everybody's  scared  to 
death  to  even  talk  about  methods  to  avert 
the  Jones  Act's  provisions,"  he  said.  "Those 
sailors  are  going  t-o  bo  the  best-paid  sailors 
the  world  has  ever  seen." 

Alaskan  views 

An  oU  lobbyist  In  Anchorafre,  speaking  pri- 
vately of  the  pro.spectri  for  oil  trade  with 
Japan,  said  Alaskan  oil  probably  would  bring 
a  far  higher  price  in  the  United  States  than 
the  Japanese  r.ow  pay  elsewhere. 

But,  he  said.  "Lf  the  Japanese  are  willing 
to  pay  it,  who  knows  what  might  happen  10 
ye.ars  from  now?" 

Thomas  E.  Kelly  Jr..  former  state  conamis- 
sloner  of  natural  resource.5  and  at  present  an 
Anchorage  oil  consultant,  -said  In  an  Inter- 
view that  Japanese  Interests  could  make  a 
profit  by  selling  any  oil  they  might  develop 
in  Alaska  to  U.S.  markets,  or  could  exchange 
their  oil  for  oil  from  other  rettlons. 

Kelly  expressed  interest  lii,  the  import- 
for-export  plan;  "I  was  hot  as  a  pistol  on  It 
for  a  while."  But  he  said  It  does  not  have 
much  acceptance. 

Gregg  K.  Erickson.  an  economist  and  aide 
to  a  Joint  legislative  committee  on  oil  pol- 
icy, also  speculated  that  the  Japane.se  could 
develop  oil  1q  Alaska  and  sell  it  in  U.S.  mar- 
kets In  exchange  for  surplus  Middle  East- 
em  oil  controlled  by  major  companies. 

l-.S.    DEM.^ND 

The  question  of  where  Alaskan  oil  will  be 
marketed  revolves  around  vnriotis  protections 
of  how  much  oil  the  United  States — particu- 
larly the  West  Coast— is  going  to  need  and 
how  much  oil  Alaska  can  produce. 
Rising  estimates 

Projections  of  U.S.  oil  demand  have  risen 
sharply  in  recent  years. 

In  a  196«  report  ("United  States  Petroleum 
Through  1980").  the  Interior  Department 
predicted  that  the  United  States  would  need 
18.2  million   barrels  a  day  in   1980. 

In  February  1970.  the  Nixon  AdmlnLstra- 
tlon's  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OU  Import 
Control  adopted  a  figure  of  18.6  million  bar- 
rels a  day  for  1980.  I  For  a  report  on  the 
task  force  recommendations,  see  Vol.  2,  No 
10,  p.  494.) 

The  task  force  report  included  comparable 
estimates  from  three  other  sources.  Mobile 
Oil  Corp.  (17.7  million  barrels).  Interior  De- 
partment KtatT  (18.8  million  barrels),  and 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  (19.3  million 
barrels ) . 

The  Interior  Department,  In  a  January 
1971  statement  on  the  Alaska  pipeline,  fore- 
cast the  1980  demand  at  22.3  million  barrels 
a  day  and  the  1985  demand  at  27.1  million 

The  department's  1980  estimate  was  20 
per  cent  higher  than  the  Administration's 
task  force  estimate  one  year  earlier. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council,  an  In- 
terior Department  advisory  board  composed 
of  top  oil  Industry  executives,  on  July  15 
released  Its  Interim  forecast  of  future  pe- 
troleum needs:  22.5  million  barrels  a  day  for 
19'?0.  26  millinn  for  1985. 

This  report  said  that  the  United  States 
would  become  heavily  depende:it  o:i  Middle 
Eastern  and  African  oil  unless  gover'iment 
policies  became  more  conducive  to  domestic 
U.S.  oil  investments. 

Cottncil  meetings 

Transcripts  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council's  private  committee  meetings  pro- 
vide a  glimpse  into  the  preparation  of  the.se 
forecasts. 

At  a  March  29  meeting  in  Houston  of  the 
council's  coordinating  .subcommittee  on  the 
U.S.  energy  outlook,  a  research  consultant 
from  Battolle  Memorial  Institute  said  that. 
In  confidential  projections  from  various  en- 
ergy Industries,  the  total  energy  demand 
was  generally  agreed  upon,  but  the  forecasts 


varied  widely  on  future  consumption  of  in- 
dividual fuels. 

"I  don't  find  that  either  surprising  or  too 
disconcerting,"  said  Warren  B.  Davis,  di- 
rector of  economics  for  Gulf  OU  Corp.'  and 
chairman  of  the  panel. 

■Vincent  M.  Brown,  executive  director  of 
the  council,  said  during  that  session,  "I 
would  guess  right  now  It's  about  50-50  In 
Washington  In  government  circles"  between 
those  who  are  seriously  concerned  about  the 
nation's  energy  needs  and  those  who  believe 
the  "energy  crisis"  is  being  "whipped  up"  by 
the  industry. 

"All  this  Is  evolving  so  rapidly  that  the 
need  for  an  Interim  report  becomes  acute, 
both  from  I  think  our  point  of  view  and 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior."  Brown 
said. 

At  another  point  during  the  two-day 
meeting,  on  March  30,  N.  G.  Dumbros,  vice 
president  (industry  and  public  affairs)  of 
Marathon  OH  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil's government  policies  subcommittee  said 
of  the  Wa.shlngton  climate: 

"Christ,  they  are  talking  about  everything. 
I  mean,  you  can  get — If  you  just  wander 
around  and  talk  with  the  policy  makers,  you 
can  come  up  with  an  encyclopedia." 

W.  T.  Slick  Jr.,  assistant  manager  of 
Humble  Oil's  corporate  planning  depart- 
ment, told  the  group  that  "one  of  the  sticky 
problems  to  work  In  this  thing  Is  the  Alaska 
problem.'  He  said  that,  in  trying  to  coordi- 
nate various  companies'  estimates  nr.  .Alas- 
ka's oil  reserves,  "the  people  who  want  to  go 
hito  the  most  detail  are  ones  that  have  the 
least,  information." 

At  a  May  26  committee  meeting  in  New 
York.  Harry  Gevert?,  special  projects  man- 
ager of  El  Paso  Natural  G.as  Co.,  said,  "It  Is 
very  difficult.  I  think,  to  urge  governm->nt  to 
change  mr.jor  policy — If  you  don't  see  a  sense 
of  urgency— I  think  if  you  come  out  with  a 
report  that  says,  well,  you  know,  we  are  go- 
ing to  find  all  we  can  get  and  if  we  cant 
find  It.  wc  can  import  it — that  sounds  more 
like  some  of  my  Harvard  friends  than  a  re- 
port out  of  the  National  Petroleum  Council." 
Slick  said  at  that  meeting  that  his  panel 
was  reviewing  figures  from  two  different 
subcommittees,  one  on  demand  and  the  other 
on  supply,  "and  there  was  next  to  no 
chance  at  all  that  you  could  add  them  all  up 
and  get  the  same  answer." 

John  M.  Kelly,  an  Independent  Washing- 
ton oil  entrepreneur,  said,  "When  you  have 
the  NPC  come  out  and  tell  the  public  that 
by  1985,  under  present  policies,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  depend  on  55  per  cent  of 
their  oil  supplies  by  imports  and  28  per  cent 
of  their  gas  supply  by  imports,  don't  you 
think  this  Is  going  to  have  an  Impact  on  the 
Hill  and  in  the  executive  branch?" 
"I  hope  It  does."  said  Slick. 
Interior  Department  representatives  at- 
tended these  committee  meetings,  serving  as 
"government  cochairmen"  of  all  council 
panels. 

Morton  speech 
In  a  speech  to  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  on  July  15,  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  said,  "Even  with  the  North 
Slope  producing  two  million  barrels  a  day  by 
1980,  the  gap  between  domestic  supply  and 
demand  would  approach  eight  million  barrels 
a  day,  equal  to  35  per  cent  of  total  supply. 

"Our  central  problem  Is  national  security. 
All  the  experience  of  the  past  20  years,  pliis 
what  we  can  Infer  from  the  bargaining  ac- 
tions of  the  O.P.E.C.  (Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries)  nations  during 
the  past  year  and  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, lead  us  to  conclude  that  we  had 
better  not  become  overly  dependent  on  our 
energy  supplies  from  that  part  of  the  world." 
To  lessen  that  danger,  Morton  said,  one 
of  the  things  the  Interior  Department  can 
do  Is  'expedite  the  safe  movement  of  North 
Slope  oil  and  gas  to  market." 
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WEST  COAST  OUTLOOK 

In  a  recent  submission  to  the  Interior 
Department,  Alyeska  said  that  when  the 
pipeline  reaches  a  two-mllUon-barrels-a-day 
capacity.  1.5  million  barrels  would  be  de- 
livered to  the  West  Coast  and  500,000  to 
"Panama." 

Alyeska  said  190,000  barrels  a  day  would 
be  delivered  to  the  Puget  Sound  (Seattle) 
area,  540,000  barrels  to  San  Francisco  and 
770,000  to  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

(Atlantic  Richfield  has  buUt  a  100,000- 
barrel-a-day  refinery  at  Bellingham,  Wash., 
to  receive  Alaskan  crude.  California  had  a 
total  reflnlrg  capacity  of  1.8  million  barrels 
a  day  as  of  Jan.  1,  according  to  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Journal,  ranking  that  state  second  In 
refining  capacity  after  Texas.) 

"By  1985  the  West  Coast  can  take  all  of 
It,"  Patton  said.  "There's  no  point  In  haul- 
ing this  oil  any  further  than  you  have  to. 
Common  sense  says  you  drop  It  at  the  first 
available  market." 

Interior  projectioTis. — In  Interior  Depart- 
ment projections.  District  V  Includes  the 
states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

District  V  consumed  some  two  million  bar- 
rels a  day  In  1970,  according  to  Interior  flg- 
\u-es.  District  V  produced  about  two-thirds  of 
that  amount  and  got  the  remainder  from 
Canada,  other  foreign  sources  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

In  a  June  2  speech  to  the  Pacific  Cosist 
Electric  Association  at  San  Diego,  Gene  P. 
Morrell.  deputy  assistant  Interior  secretary 
(mineral  resources) ,  said  that  District  'V  de- 
mand Is  projected  at  3.2  million  barrels  a 
day  by  1980. 

District  V  demand  is  expected  to  grow  at  a 
yearly  rate  of  4.5  per  cent,  Morrell  said,  tn 
contrast  with  the  department's  nationwide 
growth  figure  of  4  per  cent.  District  V  pro- 
duction (excluding  the  North  Slope  poten- 
tial) has  been  declining  at  a  10-per  cent 
annual  rate. 

Other  projections. — Others  have  offered 
different  projections. 

Herbert  S.  Wlnokur  Jr..  a  management  con- 
sultant who  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Cabi- 
net task  force,  has  projected  District  V  de- 
mand at  2.7  million  barrels  a  day  by  1980. 

"Every  projection  of  North  Slope  produc- 
tion indicates  that  it  wrlU  far  exceed  the 
petroleum  demands  of  the  West  Coast,"  Wln- 
okur said  In  a  statement  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment, In  which  he  cited  advantages  of 
an  alternate  pipeline  route  across  Canada. 

"I  estimate  that  In  1980,  the  North  Slope 
will  produce  at  least  600,000  barrels  per  day 
more  than  the  West  Coast  can  ah.-.orb.  even 
assuming  the  West  Coast  gives  up  all  Its  non- 
Canadian   imports,"  Wlnokur  said. 

John  H.  Llchtblau.  director  of  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  Research  Foundation  In  New 
York,  rold  National  Journal  there  might  be 
"a  millinn  barrels  left  over"  once  North  Slope 
oil  reached  substantial  amounts. 

"I  don't  think  that  they  (the  West  Coast) 
can  absorb  a  full  two  million  barrels  by  1980." 
The  excess  North  Slope  oil  would  be  sent 
elsewhere,  he  said. 

"Thpi-  could  export  some  of  the  oil  to 
Japan."  Llchtblau  said.  But  In  that  case, 
he  sairi,  Japan  mlsht  pay  a  far  lower  price  for 
North  Slope  oil  than  the  U.S.  consumer 
would  PRv.  since  North  Slope  oil  would  be 
competing  with  low-priced  Middle  Eastern 
oil. 

An   Imoort-for-export   plan   makes   "some 
•=en<:e."  he  said,  bttt  would  require  "a  fairly 
radical  change  In  our  Imoort  policy." 
Alaskan  production 

Llchtblau  said  some  companies  have  esti- 
mated that  North  Slope  production  might 
reach  three  million  barrels  a  day  or  more. 
W.  J.  Levy  Consultants  Corp.,  a  major  New 
York  oil  consulting  firm  that  advises  the 
Alaska  legislature   on   state   oil   policy,  has 


cast  North  Slope  production  at  three  million 
barrels  a  day  by  1980. 

In  a  December  1970  report  to  the  legis- 
lature, the  Levy  firm  said,  "It  is  clear  that 
the  West  Coast  wUl  be  able  to  absorb  sub- 
stantial volumes  of  North  Slope  crude.  How- 
ever, Indications  are  that  when  North  Slope 
production  builds  up  to  a  large  volume,  by 
1975  or  thereabouts.  substanti.U  movements 
beyond  District  V  wUl  be  required  to  absorb 
the  prospective  production." 

And.  at  a  July  15  press  conference  at  the 
Interior  Department.  National  Petroleum 
Council  officials  said  North  Slope  produc- 
tion— which  they  had  listed  at  two  million 
barrels  in  their  energy  report — might  well 
amount  to  threa  million  or  even  four  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day. 

TANKERS 

In  a  June  22  tabulation  of  projected 
tanker  traffic.  Alyeska  said  41  tankers  would 
carry  oil  out  of  Valdez,  Alaska,  when  the 
pipeline  reaches  a  rate  of  two  million  barrels 
a  day. 

Of  the  41  tankers.  Alyeska  said,  eight 
would  be  In  the  250,000-dead-welght-ton 
supertanker  class,  and  16  would  be  in  the 
120.000-D'WT  class. 

There  are  no  U.S.-flag  tankers  of  either  of 
these  sizes  tn  operation  now,  although  the 
Japanese  and  some  International  oil  firms 
such  as  BP  have  them. 

Alveska  said  in  the  tabulation,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Interior  Department 
among  stacks  of  data,  that  all  of  the  super- 
tankers and  some  of  the  120.000-DWT  ves- 
sels would  be  Involved  In  the  "Panama" 
trade,  handling  an  average  cargo  of  500,000 
barrels  a  day. 

None  of  the  supertankers  was  destined  for 
U.S.  West  Coast  ports,  which  are  not  now 
able  to  receive  vessels  of  that  size. 

The  Panama  Canal  cannot  handle  tankers 
larger  than  65.000  DWT.  which  suggests  that 
the  companies  Intend  to  take  one  of  three 
alternative  actions: 

Transport  oU  by  supertanker  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  Pacific  coast  and  pipe  the  oil 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  other  tankers 
would  pick  It  up.  or  send  It  through  the 
canal  in  smaller  tankers. 

Send  the  oU  around  Cape  Horn  and  up  to 
East  Coast  markets. 

Send  the  oU  to  Japan. 

The  Jones  Act  might  not  apply  to  any  of 
these  three  alternatives,  despite  Commerce 
Department  claims  that  the  Alaskan  oil 
trade  will  bring  a  boom  to  America's  mari- 
time Industry. 

COMMERCE    CAMPAIGN 

Conmierce  Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  Nixon  Admnlstra- 
tion  officials  In  advocating  approval  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Stans  spoke  before  a  Wtishington  conven- 
tion of  the  Seafarers  International  Union  of 
North  America  (AFL-CIO)  on  June  21  and 
said  that  the  Alaska  oil  discovery  would  help 
revive  U.S.  maritime  strength. 

Advocating  a  trans-Alaska  Instead  of  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline.  Stans  told  the  Sea- 
farers the  Canadian  line  would  "eliminate  all 
the  great  maritime  opportunities"  that  the 
Alaska  line  would  provide. 

The  Seafarers,  aereelne  with  Stans.  adopted 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  pipeline  and  re- 
endorsing  the  Jones  Act. 

Andrew  E.  Gibson,  as-istant  secretary  of 
commerce  (maritime  affairs),  told  the  Port- 
land. Ore-.,  Propeller  Club  i  n  May  21 ; 

•■We  have  e  timated  that  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  .Maska  pipeline  a  fleet  of  ap- 
proximately 30  new  U.S.  tankers  would  be 
added  to  the  American  merchant  marine  to 
transport  the  oil  from  southern  Ala.ska  t  j  the 
West  Coast. 

"The  construction  of  these  vessels  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1  billion  would  give  an 
added  stimulus  to  our  shipbuilding  Industry 


and  would  provide  approximately  48.000  man- 
years  of  work  in  U.S.  shipyards  and  allied  in- 
dustries. 

"Manning  and  maiulainlng  the^e  vessels 
would  create  many  additional  permanent 
mariiime  Jobs,  while  the  estima'^ed  annual 
opera'..ing  and  maintenance  cost  of  S30  mil- 
lion would  provide  added  employment  In  the 
related  service  industries. 

"It  should  be  obvious  that  much,  if  not 
most,  of  this  increased  maritime  activity 
would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest."  ^For  a  report  on  the  progress  in 
the  Administration's  program  to  revive  the 
nation's  merchant  marine,  see  No.  30,  p. 
1565.) 

Construction 

In  1969.  Atlantic  Richfield  ordered  three 
120.000-DWT  tankers  from  Bethlehem  -Steel 
Corp.  for  the  Alaska  oil  trade.  The  oil  firm 
said  these  were  the  largest  commercial  ves- 
sels ever  to  be  built  in  U.S  shipyards. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America  said  that  17  tankers  were  under 
construction  or  on  order  in  U.S.  shipyards  as 
of  June  1. 

In  addition  to  the  three  Atlantic  Richfield 
vessels,  only  three  were  In  the  120.000-DWT 
range  or  above,  and  none  weis  necessarily  des- 
tined for  Alaskan  traffic.  None  was  as  large 
as  250.000  DWT,  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion said  tanker  construction  orders  prob- 
ably are  being  delayed  pending  approval  of 
the  Alaska  pipeline. 

A  sp>okesman  for  Alyeska.  asked  where  the 
supertankers  would  be  coming  from,  said  the 
oU  companies  have  been  holding  preliminary 
talks  wltli  U.S.  shipbuilders  about  future  su- 
pertanker contracts. 

Levy  Consultants  Corp..  in  a  report  to  the 
Alaska  legislature,  estimated  that  construc- 
tion costs  in  foreign  shipyards  are  about  one- 
half  those  in  U.S.  yards.  "The  per-barrel  cost 
of  moving  oil  in  a  foreign  built  and  regis- 
tered vessel  is  approximately  one-third  less 
than  In  a  U.S.  tanker,"  he  said. 
Virgin  Islands 

Oil  companies  might  be  able  to  avert  the 
Jones  Act  by  taking  oil  from  Alaska  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  refining  before  moving  It 
to  the  East  Coast  market. 

The  Virgin  Islands  has  been  regarded  aa 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Jones  Act:  but  It 
remains  to  be  decided  whether  Alaskan  oil 
would  be  exempt  In  this  situation. 

Amerada  Hess  Corp..  an  oil  firm  with  leasa 
Interests  on  the  North  Slope,  has  expanded 
Its  Virgin  Islands  refinery  complex  to  handle 
450,000  barrels  a  day.  Leon  Hess,  chalrmaa 
of  the  company,  reported  to  stockholedrs  this 
spring  that  the  company  plans  to  obtala 
tankers  in  expectation  of  refining  oil  from 
the  North  Slope. 

Tankers  could  dock  at  the  Virgin  Islanda 
after  picking  up  oil  from  a  Central  -American 
pir>eline  or  after  rounding  Cape  Horn. 

Tankers  plying  the  Valdez-to-Japan  rout» 
would  be  outside  the  Act. 

OUTLOOK 

A  well-established  oil  consultant,  speaking 
on  a  not-for-attrlbutlon  basis,  said  of  the 
-ALiska  pipeline  system.  "I  s-av  the  god- 
damned line  should  go  down  through  Canada 
anyway." 

The  srokesmen  for  en\ircnm-ntal  causes 
are  "an  emotional,  dishonest  bunch  of  bas- 
tards, in  the  main."  he  said,  but  "they're  r-ght 
in  this  ir.stance"  in  opposing  the  trans- 
-Alaska  ll;.e 

The  key  to  the  situation,  he  said.  Is  that 
the  companies  backing  the  project  need  to 
get  a  cash  return  for  their  Nortji  -Slf^-^e  In- 
vestments as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
trans-.Alaska  route  offers  the  speediest  op- 
port  iinlty. 

"J.n-a:i  will  biy  it."  he  siid  of  the  North 
Slope  oil.  and  the  amount  will  be  dct°rmlned 
in  part  by  the  sulfur  content  of  the  oil  and 
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perhaps  biy  Japanese  willingness  to  provide 
tankers 

An  authoritative  Canadian  source  offered 
this  general  a,->praisal : 

OrlgliiAlly.  the  oil  companies  figured  on 
supplying  the  West  Coast  with  oil  from  the 
North  Slope,  buildUig  another  pipeline  from 
Puget  Sound  to  the  Midwest  fcr  transship- 
ment of  additional  oil  and  selling  any  surplus 
to  the  Japanese. 

The  Idea  of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  directly  to  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket has  been  a  less-favored  plan  that  the 
companies  have  kept  alive  for  the  sake  of 
prudence. 

Now,  the  drawing-board  proposal  for  a 
trans-United  States  pipeline  is  losing  its 
attractiveness,  in  part  because  "any  major 
oil  pipeline  system  through  scenic  territory 
Is  going  to  run  into  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  trouble." 

Without  a  pipeline  into  the  Midwest, 
■Japan  would  be  the  logical  market." 

The  import-for-export  proposal  was  men- 
tioned by  Washington  economists  Charles  J. 
Clcchettl  and  John  V.  Krutllla  In  a  critique 
of  the  trans-Alaska  plan  they  gave  to  the 
Interior  Department  in  March. 

The  Clcchettl-Krutllla  report  said:  "The 
most  attractive  alternative  for  the  oil  pro- 
ducers would  be  the  use  of  North  Slope  oil 
for  export  at  world  market  prices  to  Japan, 
while  importing  a  similar  amount  from  Vene- 
zuela, selling  same  at  the  support  price  In 
the  United  States. 

"Since  the  beneficiaries  of  the  low-cost 
North  Slope  oil  would  be  Japanese  consum- 
ers, while  the  environmental  costs  would  be 
borne  by  the  United  States,  there  Is  an  Issue 
of  equity  and  propriety  associated  with  this 
proposal.  .  .  ." 


Taking  Industry's  Case  to  the  People 

"(Heartbeat)  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. (Heartbeat)  Sometimes  it  doesn't  run 
the  way  we'd  like  it  to. 

"(Heartbeat)  But  it  keeps  on  running. 
That's  our  job.  (Heartbeat) 

"We're  the  oil  companies  of  America  .  .  . 
working  to  keep  this  country  working. 

"Because  a  country  that  runs  on  oil  .  .  . 

"Can't  afford  to  run  short." 

This  message  and  variations  on  the  same 
theme  are  being  delivered  to  the  U.S.  public 
In  a  $4-mllllon  (for  1971)  advertising  cam- 
paign sponsored  by  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  chief  trade  association  and  lobby- 
ing arm  of  the  oil  lndustr>-. 

The  campaign  got  underway  on  April  26 
and  Is  scheduled  for  a  long  run,  according 
to  James  C.  Shelby,  advertising  manager 
of    API, 

"We  are  using  nighttime  network  televi- 
sion .  .  plus  the  Today  Show  on  NBC. 
Also,  about  180  newspapers  and  petroleum 
trade  magazines.  The  newspaper  offer  of  the 
■Energy  Gap'  booklet  has  drawn  excellent  re- 
sponse from  over  500  cities  In  47  states," 
Shelby  said. 

counterattack 

The  campaign  clearly  represents  a  counter- 
attack by  the  Industry  against  its  critics  In 
government,  the  news  media  and  the  public. 

Taking  Its  case  to  the  people,  the  Industry 
Is  not  adopting  a  defensive  posture  of  em- 
phasizing Its  expenditures  on  pollution-con- 
trol programs  or  explaining  the  Intricacies 
of  oU  tax  laws. 

Instead,  the  Industry  campaign  stresses 
this  theme:  "75  per  cent  of  the  power  and 
energj-  this  country  needs  comes  from  oil  and 
natural  gas." 

The  campaign  literature  Includes  state- 
ments stressing  the  need  for  development 
of  Alaskan  oil  to  lessen  U.S.  dependence  on 
foreign  suppliers. 

API  President  FYank  N.  Ikard.  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  (D-Tex..  1951-61 ) .  said 
In  a  statement  announcing  the  campaign, 

"Energy,  in  ample  supply  and  reasonably 


priced,  is  essential  to  the  public's  comfort, 
economic  progress,  industrial  expansion  and 
national  security.  We  believe  this  program 
will  contribute  to  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  complexities  Involved  In  maintaining 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  energy  for  the  con- 
sumers of  this  nation." 

origin  of  campaign 

Shelby  said  that  a  private  survey  of  the 
U.S.  public  taken  In  1970  for  the  oil  Industry 
led  to  the  advertising  campaign. 

Without  going  into  detail,  Shelby  Indicated 
that  the  poll  showed  the  general  public  had 
little  understanding  of  the  Industry  or  sym- 
pathy for  It. 

"I  guess  when  you  take  a  survey  you  find 
out  what  people  think  about  you,"  he  said. 
The  survey  showed  the  need  for  an  "educa- 
tional" campaign. 

rv  SPOTS 

The  television  advertisements,  which  are 
scheduled  for  prime-time  evening  shows  and 
weekend  i;ports  programs  and  news-Interview 
broadcasts,  were  produced  bv  Leo  Burnett  Co 
Inc.  of  Chicago. 

Shelby  said  he  particularly  likes  the 
"heartbeat"  commercial. 

This  advertisement  was  taped  In  Grlnnel 
Iowa  (pop.  8,402),  a  farmland  community  55 
miles  northeast  of  Des  Moines. 

The  ad  sljows  some  of  the  uses  of  oil  and 
gas:  a  housewife  making  a  cup  of  coffee,  a 
doctor  with  a  hypodermic  needle  ("Doc 
Evans  may  never  stop  to  think  that  some 
of  his  medicines  begin  with  oir'),  a  grand- 
mother at  her  sewing  machine  and  lights 
glowing  In  comfortable  frame  houses  along 
quiet,  tree -lined  streets. 

Shelby  was  asked  why  no  automobiles  ap- 
pear In  this  ad,  since  nearlv  half  the  petro- 
leum consumed  In  this  nation  Is  used  for 
gasoline. 

"I  think  people  are  pretty  used  to  the 
fact"  that  petroleum  Is  used  to  power  car's, 
he  said.  This  spot  was  designed  to  show  peo- 
ple In  their  homes  rather  than  outside,  he 
said,  although  consideration  had  been  given 
to  featuring  a  farmer  riding  his  tractor. 

(On  June  30,  in  a  unanimous  opinion,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  ruled 
that  an  ad  on  NBC-TV,  In  which  Standard 
on  Co.  (New  Jersey)  described  Its  Arctic 
Alaska  operations,  violated  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine" because  the  ads.  In  effect,  constituted 
an  endorsement  of  the  contested  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  system.  See  No.  28,  p.  1481.) 

Flattening  the  Energy-Consumption 
Curve 

One  of  the  few  Nixon  Administration  offi- 
cials to  call  for  a  slowdown  In  U.S.  energy 
consumption  is  S.  David  Freeman,  who  is 
leaving  government  service. 

Freeman,  assistant  director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  and  director  of 
the  office's  energy  policy  staff,  said  he  worries 
about  the  way  this  nation  eats  up  its  nat- 
ural resources.  Privately  and  publicly.  Free- 
man has  suggested  ways  In  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  seek  to  restrict  energy  con- 
sumption. 

He  also  has  been  Involved  In  devising  gov- 
ernment policies  that  seek  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  new  and  cleaner  sources  of 
energy. 

"I  think  there's  a  big  question  mark  about 
what  the  demand  (for  oil)   will  be  In  1980," 
he  said   In  an   interview.   "If  we  really  got 
serious   about    !t,    we    could    cut   down 
flatten  out  some  of  those  growth  curves," 

But,  he  said.  "Ifs  not  happotiing  yet. 
We're  hooked  on  the  s*utT." 

(Projections  of  future  U.S.  demand  for 
oU  have  been  cited  by  proponents  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  as  a  Justification  for  develop- 
ing North  Slope  oil.) 

"It  seems  to  me  almost  Inevitable  that 
one  of  these  days  congestion  Is  going  to  call 
a  halt  to  It.  It  makes  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  sense 
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to  me  to  ban  the  Internal  combustion  engine 
In  downtowns  of  major  cities." 

Freeman  said  "there's  no  reason  that  I 
can  see"  why  an  urban  automobile  needs 
more  than  100  horsepower. 

Yet,  he  said,  with  a  trace  of  Irony  in  his 
Tennessee  drawl,  congressional  adoption  of 
emission-control  standards  for  automobiles 
Is  leading  to  more  consumption  of  gasoline, 
rather  than  less — because  the  control  de- 
vices cause  a  10-  to  15-percent  Increase  In 
the  engine's  gasoline  consumption. 

On  the  subject  of  development  of  Alaskan 
oU,  Freeman  said,  "The  (natural)  gas  is  a 
more  pressing  need  for  the  national  econ- 
omy than  the  oil.  It  may  be  that  the  strong- 
est Justification  for  proceeding  with  the 
marketing  of  the  oU  Is  the  need  for  the  gas." 

(North  Slope  natural  gas  Is  associated  with 
the  crude  oil  reserves,  and  the  gas  cannot 
be  brought  out  until  the  oil  Is  produced.) 

"It's  a  cold  hard  fact  that  there's  a  short- 
age of  natural  gas,"  Freeman  said.  "It's  much 
more  acute  than  any  supply  problem  with 
oU." 

Asked  about  a  proposal  to  market  Alaskan 
oil  In  Japan  In  exchange  for  crude  oil  from 
other  sources,  Freeman  said,  "I  have  some 
question  about  whether  that  makes  much 
sense  from  a  national  security  point  of  view." 

Freeman,  44,  holds  degrees  In  law  (Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee)  and  civil  engineering 
(Georgia  Tech) .  A  former  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  engineer,  he  served  from  1961  to 
1965  as  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  has  been  at  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  since  1967. 

Freeman  Is  a  strong  supporter  of  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  to  coordinate  federal 
energy  policies. 

"The  energy  problems  have  reached  the 
point  where  you  need  an  agency  In  charge." 
he  said.  Until  the  government  establishes 
an  agency  to  look  after  energy  matters,  he 
said,  "I  think  we'll  kind  of  limp  along  with 
paste-together  solutions." 

Freeman  Is  leaving  government  to  help  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  establish  a  degree 
program  in  energy  resources  development 
and  management.  He  expects  to  remain  based 
in  Washington. 

Son  op  Sansinena 

In  a  much-publicized  attempt  to  gain  an 
exemption  to  the  Jones  Act,  Union  OU  Co. 
of  California  sought  approval  from  the  Nixon 
Administration  In  1970  to  use  the  oil  tanker 
Snnsinena  to  transport   Alaskan  oil. 

The  Sinsinena,  a  U.S.-buUt,  Llberlan- 
reglstered  vessel,  was  owned  by  Barracuda 
Tanker  Corp.  of  Bermuda,  a  firm  that  Peter 
M.  Flanlgan,  assistant  to  the  President, 
helped  organize. 

The  Treasury  Department  granted  a  waiver 
In  March  1970  that  would  have  allowed  the 
vessel  to  be  used  In  U.S.  coastal  trade — an 
extraordinary  exemption  from  a  provision  of 
the  Jones  Act  (41  Stat.  988)  that  requires 
shipping  In  U.S.  coastal  trade  to  be  on  ve.ssels 
built  and  registered  In  the  United  States. 

The  waiver  touched  off  a  political  con- 
troversy, and  the  Treasury  Department 
quickly  withdrew  the  exemption.  (See  Vol.  2, 
No.  11.  p.  542.) 

Union  on,  which  was  using  the  67.000- 
deadwelght-ton  vessel  under  long-term 
charter,  recently  took  delivery  of  a  new, 
slmUar-slzed  vessel  built  In  the  United  States 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  for  use  In  the 
Alaska  trade. 

Union  on  President  Fred  L.  Hartley  chris- 
tened the  new  tanker  the  Sansinena  II. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  friends 
of  the  Earth  and  the  Wilderness  Society 
have  brought  to  my  attention  a  state- 
ment made  this  past  weekend  by  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Sullivan,  New  Jersey  Com- 
missioner of  Environmental  Protection, 
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in  support  of  the  Mondale-Bayh  amend- 
ment to  S.  1081,  the  "Alaskan  Pipeline" 
bUl. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Richard  J.  Sullivan 

New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Richard  J.  Sullivan  today  Is- 
sued the  following  statement  on  the  Alaska 
pipeline  and  its  relationship  to  New  Jersey 
and  other  eastern  states: 

Neiv  Jersey  and  the  rest  of  the  eastern 
United  States  have  a  vital  Interest  In  a  vote 
scheduled  by  the  U.S.  Senate  this  week  on 
S-1081.  which  would  remove  legal  blocks  to 
construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  the  seaport  of 
Valdez. 

Much  recent  advertising  by  the  oil  Indus- 
try Implies  that  present  and  future  oil  short- 
ages in  the  east  would  be  offset  by  building 
this  pipeline.  It  might  be  so,  but  not  under 
the  present  plan.  Actually,  piping  oU  south 
to  Valdez  for  loading  onto  oil  tankers  would 
provide  oil  for  the  west  coast — more  than  It 
needs.  Economies  would  then  dictate  that 
much  cf  that  Alaska  oU  could  be  shipped 
overseas  by  tanker. 

"There  is  no  adequate  pipeline  from  the 
west  coast  to  the  eastern  U.S.  You  can't  get 
a  tanker  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  I 
have  heard  no-one  propose  to  sail  them 
around  Cape  Horn,"  commented  Sullivan. 

There  has  been  spirited  discussion  about 
the  dangers  of  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline 
passage  through  highly  active  earthquake 
zones  in  the  slate.  In  total  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line now  threatens  ecological  disaster  minus 
any  Important  benefits  to  the  eastern  U.S. 
where  much  of  the  oil  is  consumed. 

The  answer  to  this  illogical  situation  may 
reside  in  amendments  proposed  for  S-1081  by 
Senators  Birch  Bayh  and  Walter  Mondale. 
They  would  require  our  government  to  open 
talks  with  Canada  about  using  an  alternate 
pipeline  route  from  the  Alaska  North  Slope 
fields  southeast  along  the  Mackenzie  River  In 
Canada.  This  route,  while  requiring  an  extra 
1,000  miles  of  pipeline,  would  be  less  dam- 
aging ecologically  and  would  connect  In  Al- 
berta with  the  trans-Canada  pipeline,  which 
is  already  built  and  is  capable  of  delivering 
great  quantities  of  oil  to  the  eastern  U.S. 

The  Bayh-Mondale  amendment  would  also 
require  an  environmental  assessment  of  the 
Canadian  route  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Thirdly,  and  perhaps  in  the  long 
run  most  Important,  they  would  transfer  to 
Congress  powers  which  S-1081  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  purpose  of  S-1081  is  to  bypass  restric- 
tions in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
which  allow  the  government  to  permit  only  a 
50-foot  right  of  way  on  federal  lands  for  such 
projects.  As  Introduced,  this  bUl  would  let 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  grant  anv  size 
right  of  way  he  sees  fit  on  any  federal  lands 
for  as  yet  undetermined  projects.  Such 
sweeping  rights  to  consume  federal  lands 
should  only  reside  In  the  hands  of  Congress. 

north  slope  oil 
.  Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  legisla- 
tion, essentially,  is  a  balancing  of  the 
claims  of  progress  with  those  of  justice 
so  that  in  moving  into  the  future  we  do 
not  trample  our  heritage.  S.  1081,  the 
Federal  Lands  Right-of-Way  Act  of  1973, 
achieves  such  a  balance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  North  Slope  oil.  It  balances  both 
the  claims  of  consumers  for  economical 
supplies  of  domestic  petroleum  and  the 
claims   of   environmentalists   for   strict 


safeguards  against  spills,  slicks  and  other 
hazards. 

It  is  a  sound  bill,  and  it  will  assure 
orderly  procedures  to  provide  a  full-range 
of  environmental  protection  before  pro- 
duction begins. 

My  support  of  S.  1081  is  based  on  sev- 
eral fundamental  considerations: 

First.  It  sets  forth  rigid  specifications 
by  which  the  Alaskan  pipeline  could  be 
constructed  and  could  offset  growing  de- 
pendence on  costlier  Middle  East  sup- 
plies. 

Second.  It  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  approve  a  construction 
schedule  that,  for  the  Alaskan  pipeline, 
could  bs  completed  in  4  years,  or,  for  the 
Canadian  pipeline,  in  2  to  3  years  longer. 

The  law  itself  does  not  give  congres- 
sional authorization  to  either  the  Alaskan 
or  the  Canadian  pipelines.  Specifically,  as 
stated  in  section  205,  the  bill — 

Shall  not  be  construed  to  reflect  a  deter- 
mination of  the  Congress  regarding  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  alternative  transportation  sys- 
tems for  North  Slope  crude  oil  or  regarding 
the  merits  of  legality  of  a  grant  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  right-of-way  to  construct  a  crude 
oil  pipeline  within  Alaska  from  the  vicinity 
of  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez,  nor  to  prohibit 
such  a  grant. 

In  other  words,  S.  1081  creates  a  mech- 
anism whereby  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior could  grant  a  right-of-way  to  build 
the  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez, 
but  only  after  certain  criteria  are  met: 
First,  the  owners  agree  to  meet  obliga- 
tions as  a  common  carrier,  second,  the 
Attorney  General  advises  on  the  antitrust 
impact  of  the  proposed  grant,  third,  the 
right-of-way  corridor  is  reviewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  needs  of  a  national 
transportation  system,  fourth,  prior  to 
granting  the  right-of-way  for  a  new 
project,  the  applicant  stipulates  that  it 
will  not  violate  existing  environmental 
laws,  and  will  comply  with  Interior  De- 
partment regulations  concerning  damage 
to  property  and  wildlife,  as  well  as  haz- 
ards to  public  health  and  persons  in  the 
area,  fifth,  fair  market  value  is  paid  for 
grants,  and  sixth,  the  owner  agrees  to 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  for 
damages. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  burdens  on 
applicants,  section  113  specifies  that — 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  change  In  any  way 
the  requirements  to  Section  102(2)  (c)  or 
any  other  provision  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act. 

S.  1081  in  no  w^ay  dilutes  or  dimin- 
ishes— in  fact,  it  specifically  affirms— the 
applicability  of  NEPA. 

Beyond  the  ironclad  environmental 
safeguards,  the  bill  brings  into  balance 
grave  concerns  of  national  security. 
Clearly,  the  potential  of  blackmail 
against  our  Nation  increases  as  our  pro- 
duction dwindles  and  our  dependence  on 
overseas  sources  increases.  As  we  seek 
more  from  Arab  producers,  the  more  they 
might  seek  from  us  by  applying  pres- 
sures on  our  foreign  policy,  particularly 
our  commitments  to  Israel,  by  threaten- 
ing to  cut  off  supplies  or  to  escalate 
prices. 

Other  serious  implications  arise  from 
increased  reliance  on  overseas  oil.  It  pro- 
longs the  deficiencies  in  our  balance  of 


payments  and  further  weakens  the  dol- 
lar, and,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the 
American  consumer  who  gets  it  in  the 
neck.  The  economic  factors  may  be  com- 
plex, but  it  all  winds  up  in  simple  sub- 
traction in  the  buying  power  of  American 
men  and  women.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  economic  data: 

In  1972,  60  percent  of  our  S6.1  billion 
balance-of-trade  deficit  was  due  to  im- 
ports of  petroleum  products.  This  year, 
such  imports  will  be  20  percent  higher 
than  last.  If  present  trends  continue, 
that  is.  barring  the  development  of 
North  Slope  by  1979  we  will  be  spending 
almost  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
money  abroad  for  petroleum  products. 

The  balance  of  trade  is  a  complicated 
issue,  but  one  that  can  be  reduced  to 
reasonably  simple  terms.  Given  current 
domestic  oil  sources,  petroleum  imports 
will  rise  from  $4  billion  in  1972  to  $10 
billion  in  1979.  How  can  we  pay  for  these 
imports?  Fundamentally,  we  pay.  not 
with  dollars,  but  with  the  export  of 
American  products.  To  be  more  specific, 
we  will  be  financing  the  expansion  of 
petroleum  products  mostly  through  a  vast 
expansion  in  the  sale  of  American  grain 
and  other  agricultural  products. 

We  live  in  a  hungry  world  and  we  are 
the  world's  most  efficient  agricultural 
economy.  We  should  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  sell  some  of  our  food  prod- 
ucts abroad.  At  the  same  time,  we  ought 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  con.sequences. 

If  the  unprecedented  explosion  of  food 
prices  this  year  has  one  lesson,  it  is  that 
the  American  housewife  has  moved  into 
competition  with  housewives  aroimd  the 
world.  The  cost  of  eating  lias  gone  up 
and  it  will  rise  even  faster  the  more  we 
must  export  agricultural  products  to  pay 
for  moimting  petroleum  imports. 

To  the  extent  we  can  ease  the  burden 
of  buying  oui-  petroleum  abroad,  the 
pressures  on  food  prices  can  be  relieved 
and  American  families  will  be  able  to  eat 
well  once  again. 

The  connection  between  rapid  devel- 
opment of  North  Slope  oil  reserves  and 
food  prices  may  sometimes  seem  remote. 
Consider,  however,  that  the  potential 
Alaskan  production  of  millions  of  barrels 
per  day  could  save  several  billion  a  year 
in  U.S.  goods  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  shipped  abroad.  Most  of  the  goods 
would  be  food  ingredients  and  products 
that  will  end  up  in  American  rather 
than  foreign  households,  and  at  Ameri- 
can rather  than  the  higlier  foreign 
prices. 

Hopefully,  in  the  long  run,  we  mav 
curb  our  Nation's  insatiable  appetite  foV 
petroleum  by  substituting  other  means 
of  power.  This  will  mean  development  of 
other  energ>'  sources  such  as  geothermal 
and  solar  energy  and  of  an  economical 
and  mass  produced  alternative  to  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine. 

These  remedies  will  not  apply  soon 
enough  to  decrease  our  need  for  Alaska's 
oil.  Consequently,  we  must  not  only  as- 
sure we  can  produce  the  oil  safety,  but 
we  can  transport  it  safely. 

If  the  pipeline  route  is  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez.  then 
drastically  increased  tanker  traffic  can 
be  expected  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Already  on  the  books  is 
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the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972,  which  requires  the  Coast  Guard  to 
develop  regulations  for  supertankers. 
These  safeguards  must  cover  a  veiriety  of 
designs  and  construction  features. 

Ill  addition  to  .segregated  ballast  and 
double  bottoms,  a  .sophisticated  tank 
cleaning  equipment  utilizing  high  capac- 
ity fixed  nozzle  sprays  may  reduce  oil 
pollution  from  daily  tanker  operations, 
wliile  oil-water  separators,  used  to  ex- 
tract oil  from  cleaning  residues,  may  fur- 
ther reduce  operation  pollution.  Requir- 
ing that  cargo  tanks  be  limited  in  size 
may  reduce  any  oil  outflow  which  would 
result  from  a  collision,  grounding  or 
other  accident.  Maneuvering  devices  such 
as  lateral  thrusters,  controllable  pitch 
propellers  and  twin  screw  propulsion 
systems,  and  auxiliary  braking  devices, 
such  as  brake  flaps,  parachute  drogues, 
and  passive  duct  systems,  which  may 
substantially  improve  a  vessel's  ability 
to  change  direction  or  stop  quickly,  may 
help  reduce  the  risk  of  accidents.  Colli- 
sion avoidance  aids,  utilizing  digital  com- 
puters to  automatically  process  radar 
data  and  display  encounter  situations  in 
a  form  enabling  the  vessel  to  be  steered 
to  avoid  possible  collisions  and  ground- 
ings, further  reduce  these  risks. 

Sound  Coast  Guard  regulations  must 
deal  with  all  of  these  issues.  If  adequate 
regxilations  are  not  forthcoming,  then  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  legislation  to  make 
these  safeguards  mandatory. 

We  need  Alaskan  oil.  We  need  it  for 
the  consumer,  for  national  security  and 
economic  stability.  Also,  we  need  our 
wilderness,  our  wildlife,  and  our  beaches. 
S.  1081  gives  us  the  means  of  balanc- 
ing all  these  elements. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
SUMMER  JOB  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
situation  which,  to  me,  seems  intolerable 
and  unendurable.  The  big  cities  in  this 
country  have  enough  trouble  without 
adding  this  one.  It  relates  to  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  for  which  I  ha\e 
fought  for  years.  Here  is  the  situation: 

The  Senate  and  House  made  it  very 
clear  that  they  wanted  at  least  $239  mil- 
lion spent  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  this  summer  to  provide  600,000 
jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth.  They  made 
that  clear  in  the  conference  report  when 
we  enacted  it.  It  was  made  clear  in  the 
Senate  by  voting  an  additional  $44.5  mil- 
lion. But  the  conferees  struck  it  out  re- 
iterating that  at  the  least  they  wanted 
a  basic  appropriation — to  wit,  $239  mil- 
lion spent. 

The  administration  is  engaged  in  a 
tug-of-war  with  young  people,  teenagers, 
who  have  no  defenders  except  us  and 
the  mayors  of  the  American  cities  who 
have  been  a  strong  factor  in  this  matter. 

Here  it  is.  July  10,  1973,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  action  of  Congress  and  the 
action  of  the  U.S.  district  court  in  New- 
ark, ordering  the  Labor  Department  to 
release  the  funds,  which  took  place  on 
June  29,  and  the  refusal  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  to  overturn  that  dis- 
trict court  determination,  at  this  hour 
the  Labor  Department  still  has  not  re- 


leased the  money.  It  is  hiding  behind 
all  kinds  of  excuses.  I  am  not  taking  on 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  is  an  ad- 
ministrative official  and  he  is  taking  or- 
ders from  the  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  the  White 
House.  This  is  the  President's  responsi- 
bility and  no  one  else's.  It  should  be  di- 
rectly laid  at  his  door. 

It  seems  to  me  the  most  obdurate  kind 
of  stubbornness  I  have  ever  seen — not- 
withstanding the  express  will  of  Congress 
and  I  he  decision  of  the  courts — to  let 
time  slip  through  our  fingers,  with  lots  of 
kids  throughout  the  country  being  denied 
an  opportimity  for  summer  employment, 
just  because  the  White  House  is  stub- 
born, and  for  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times,  describing  the 
situation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Officials    and    Students    in    Eight    Major 

Cities    Descride    Teenagers"    Search    for 

Summer  Jobs  as  Grim 

Washington,  July  7 — More  teen-agers  are 
employed  this  summer  than  last  summer,  the 
Department  of  Labor  says,  but  leaders  In 
eight  cities  around  the  country  say  the  search 
for  summer  Jobs  is  grim. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  those  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  19  dropped  from  14.9  per 
cent  in  June  of  last  year  to  13.3  per  cent  last 
month,  the  Labor  Department  said  in  a  re- 
port yesterday. 

However,  mayors,  other  city  officials,  and 
high  school  and  college  students  In  eight 
cities  surveyed  by  The  New  York  Times — 
San  Jose,  Calif.:  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans, 
Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  Baltimore 
and  New  York — contend  that  summer  Jobs 
for  youths  are  scarce  this  year. 

"It's  Just  a  sorry  thing  to  me,"  said 
Mayor  Norman  Mincta  of  San  Jose,  "because 
kids  who  depend  on  this  money  to  continue 
their  education  or  help  their  families  won't 
have  that  opportunity  for  income." 

NEW   learning   experience 

"They  won't  have  a  chance,"  he  said,  "to 
have  a  new  learning  experience  and  earning 
opportunity." 

Louis  Perez,  14.  began  his  search  for  a  Job 
at  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  New 
York,  but  he  said  that  officials  there  would 
not  give  him  an  application. 

"They  told  me  they  don't  need  people  any 
more,"  Louis  said.  Now  he  just  "hangs 
around  and  plays  stlckball"  on  104th  Street, 
he  said. 

Robert  Carruth  of  New  Orleans  also  has 
not  been  able  to  find  work.  He  said  that  he 
had  applied  at  a  McDonald's  Hamburger 
stand  and  was  told  thoy  would  not  hire  16- 
year-olds.  At  a  gas  station  he  was  told  he 
was  too  young.  Five  grocery  stores  and  a 
car  wash  would  not  take  his  application 
because  they  already  had  too  many  applica- 
tions, he  said. 

Marianne  Marches.  20,  a  Jtinlor  at  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  tried  "all  the  de- 
partment stores,  a  health  spa,  drug  stores 
and  supermarkets,"  in  her  home  town,  a 
suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  and  could  not  find  a 
Job. 

going  to  summer  school 

"A  lot  of  kids  I  know  are  going  to  stimmer 
school  because  they  can't  get  a  Job,"  she  said. 

City  officials  Interviewed  by  The  New  York 
Times  complained  that  there  were  fewer 
summer  Jobs  this  year. 

However,  statistics  representative  of  the 
total  problem  are  difficult  to  find.  New  York, 
for  example,  has  only  one-third  of  the  Fed- 


eral funds  for  summer  Jobs  this  year  that 
It  had  last  year.  In  1972  the  city  received 
$22  million  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program.  This  year.  Instead  of  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  money,  the  city  has 
only  $8  million  from  surplus  funds  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Act. 

While  the  figures  on  Jobs  and  programs 
supported  by  Federal  money  are  easily  avail- 
able to  city  officials,  the  number  of  youths 
employed  by  private  business  is  unclear. 

Estimates  by  The  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  indicate  there  are  450,000  to 
500,000  young  people  looking  for  work  this 
summer  In  the  city.  Only  about  half  of  these 
win  and  work,  officials  said. 

ACCLTIATE    MEASURE 

The  only  accurate  measure  of  teen-age  em- 
ployment In  the  private  sector  is  from  the 
Labor  Department's  tmemployment  statis- 
tics. But  they  do  not  account  for  the  14-  and 
15-year-olds  who  are  looking  for  Jcbs,  nor  do 
they  measure  the  number  of  youths,  such  as 
Marianne  Marches'  friends,  who  attend  sum- 
mer school  and  stop  actively  searching  for  a 
Job.  And  they  do  not  break  down  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  among  the  disadvan- 
taged— the  primary  concern  of  many  mayors. 

One  expert  on  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  at  the  National  League  of 
Cities  said  some  experts  believed  that  unem- 
ployment among  the  disadvantaged  youth 
would  run  as  high  as  40  per  cent  this  year. 

Many  disadvantaged  teen-agers  depend  on 
Federal  programs  to  lead  them  to  summer 
jobs,  because  they  do  not  have  the  "connec- 
tions" to  land  a  Job  such  as  a  tennis  In- 
structor, as  did  Jeff  P.  Cardoux  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  a  wealthy  community. 

The  bulk  of  Federal  funds  the  cities  need 
to  provide  summer  Jobs  for  disadvantaged 
teen-agers  this  summer  is  now  held  up  In 
court.  The  issue  Is  whether  the  Administra- 
tion must  release  $239  million  In  funds  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which  would 
provide  about  600,000  Jobs  for  disadvantaged 
youths. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  22  community 
action  program  directors  In  New  Jersey  and 
two  girls  who  had  been  promised  summer 
Jobs.  The  battle  over  the  Youth  Corps  money 
has  been  going  on  for  months  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration. 

President  Nixon  asked  Congress  last  year 
to  allocate  the  money  for  the  Youth  Corps 
and  Congress  appropriated  It.  However,  the 
President  later  Imposed  a  spending  celling 
to  control  Inflation,  and  one  of  the  alloca- 
tions held  up,  but  not  impounded,  was  the 
Youth  Corps  funding. 

A  United  States  District  Court  Judge  In 
Newark  ordered  the  Labor  Department  to 
release  the  funds  on  June  29.  The  case  Is  on 
appeal  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit  In  Philadelphia. 

Robert  L.  Hawkins,  director  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Allegheny  County  ( Pittsburgh  i  Of- 
fice of  Manpower,  has  only  621  federally 
funded  summer  Jobs  to  fill  this  year,  com- 
pared with  1,000  last  year. 

"How  do  you  choose  621  kids  out  of  the 
8,000  who  applied,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins.  "It's 
ridiculous." 

This  year,  San  Jose  has  no  money  from 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funds.  Last  year 
It  had  $800,000.  The  city  was  able  to  come 
up  with  $300,000  in  local  funds  to  employ 
900  youths. 

Los  Angeles  attempted  to  take  up  the  slack 
from  the  loss  of  Youth  Corps  money,  which 
was  $10  million  In  1972.  by  appropriating 
$3.1  million  from  city  funds. 

"We  will  come  close  to  meeting  the  original 
need  of  the  cities,"  If  the  court  releases  the 
funds,  said  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Repub- 
lican of  New  York,  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  fight  for  Youth  Corps  funding.  However, 
he  said,  even  that  will  leave  thousands  of 
poor  youths  without  meaningful  opportuni- 
ties this  summer. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  nobody  Is 
anxious  to  defy  anybody  about  this  mat- 
ter. We  fought  long  and  hard.  We 
thought  we  had  worked  out  some  kind 
of  feasible  solution — to  wit,  to  use  the 
money  already  appropriated,  not  to  re- 
scind the  appropriation.  Congress  made 
it  clear  that  that  was  what  was  directed. 
The  courts  have  made  it  clear  that  that 
is  what  we  directed.  Now,  the  matter  is 
still  stalled  on  dead  center.  It  is  most 
unfair  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people,  because  the  administration  now 
is  trying  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

As  I  say,  we  have  to  call  them  as  we 
see  them,  and  tliis  is  one  where  it  seems 
to  me  do\\Tiright  inhuman  to  continue 
to  hang  onto  this  money  despite  every- 
thing that  has  happened  and  while  time 
prejudices  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kids 
in  the  United  States. 

I  appeal  to  the  President,  personally 
and  publicly,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  charade 
and  to  use  the  money  for  the  purpose  for 
which  Congress  said  it  should  be  used, 
and  for  which  the  courts  have  now  cer- 
tified and  confirmed,  and  to  do  it  im- 
mediately. 


FEDERAL  LANDS  RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1081)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Int-erior  to  grant 
rights-of-way  across  Federal  lands  where 
the  use  of  such  rights-of-way  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  the  applicant  for  the 
right-of-way  demonstrates  the  financial 
and  technical  capability  to  use  the  right- 
of-way  in  a  manner  which  will  protect 
the  environment. 

Ml-.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
opening  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  with 
relation  to  why  we  should  not  delay  in 
building  the  so-called  Alaskan  line,  wait- 
ing for  the  so-called  Canadian  line.  I 
think  he  was  very  explicit  and  very  clear. 
But  the  argument  has  been  made  that 
in  making  a  choice  between  these  two 
avenues  of  approach,  for  some  reason 
the  Canadian  line  is  closer  to  the  Mid- 
west and  therefore  the  Midwest  is  ame- 
nable to  the  Canadian  line,  and  the  so- 
called  Alaskan  line  would  be  more  ame- 
nable to  Senators  who  come  from  the 
western  coast. 

I  come  from  the  eastern  coast.  Natu- 
rally, the  Midwest  is  closer  to  me.  al- 
though it  is  not  that  close.  But  the  fact 
still  remains  that  we  in  New  England, 
over  the  years,  have  had  very  serious 
problems  with  relation  to  the  paucity  of 
heating  oil  r.nd  residual  oil,  and  we  have 
also  had  tremendous  problems  with  soar- 
ing costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price 
has  not  only  doubled,  but  it  has  tripled 
and  quadrupled,  and  I  could  go  on  and 
on  and  on. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 
whether  or  not,  in  the  building  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  if  we  see  fit  to  do  so.  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  that  all  of 
the  States  will  be  treated  fairly,  and  that 
the  oil  will  not  be  concentrated  only  in 
the  \^'est  and  the  Midwest  and  to  ac- 


commodate it  to  people  who  are  closer  to 
the  spigot, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
mediate answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion lies  in  the  legislation  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  cormection  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  bill  on  mandatory  allocations  of 
energy.  Under  the  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate,  which  is  now  pending  in  the 
House,  the  President  is  directed  to  move 
oil  on  an  equitable  basis  to  the  various 
areas  of  the  country  so  that  there  Is  no 
discrimination  on  a  geographic  basis,  so 
that  there  is  not  a  surplus  in  one  area 
and  a  shortage  in  another.  That  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  President,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  we 
are  going  to  face  at  least  for  the  next  3 
years. 

The  proposition  that  the  Senate  must 
face  up  to  is,  How  do  we  get  the  oil  to 
the  other  49  States  the  fastest?  There  is 
not  any  dispute  that  the  line  from  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  to  Valdez  and  then  by  tanker  is 
clearly  the  fastest  way  to  do  it.  The 
Canadian  route  is  fraught  with  much 
trouble,  both  economically  and  politi- 
cally, within  Canada. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  that  just  a  short  time 
ago  the  Canadians  cut  off  finished  prod- 
ucts and  now  require  licensing  of  ex- 
ports to  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  refer  to  the  export  of  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil.  So  there  is  a  serious  pcht- 
ical  problem  on  this  Issue  in  Canada. 

The  Canadians,  in  connection  with  any 
pipeline  through  Canada,  would  require 
51  percent  Canadian  ownership.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  are  going  to  get  an 
effective  agreement,  we  will  have  to  have 
a  treaty  with  Canada,  and  that  takes 
time.  We  need  a  treaty  in  order  to  safe- 
guard and  protect  the  rights  of  our 
country. 

Specifically,  oil  that  is  delivered  to  the 
west  coast,  of  course,  can  be  rerouted 
from  there  by  trades,  so  that  the  east 
coast  can  be  taken  care  of  directly.  For 
example,  we  have  directed  in  this  bill 
that  there  cannot  be  any  exports  of  oil 
from  Alaska  to  a  foreign  country  except 
where  the  President  makes  an  appro- 
priate finding.  I  will  have  an  amend- 
ment which  will  stipulate  that  those  ex- 
ports can  be  made  where  the  net  effect 
will  be  to  give  to  another  part  of  the 
United  States  an  amount  equal,  in  effect, 
in  quantity  and  quality  to  that  which  is 
exported. 

For  example,  it  might  be  in  our  in- 
terest to  seU  to  Japan  x  amoimt  of  crude 
oil,  and  Japan  in  turn  to  supply  the  east 
coast,  from  its  sources  in  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere,  a  quantity  of  crude  equal 
to  the  amount  that  would  be  exported 
to  Japan  and  crude  that  would  not  other- 
wise come  to  the  United  States  because 
Japan,  by  contract,  has  access  to  it.  In 
sum,  the  distance  from  Alaska  to  Japan 
is  much  shorter  than  it  is  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  all  the  way  around  to  Japan, 
and  the  distance  from  the  Middle  East 
to  the  east  coast  would  be  shorter. 

I  cite  this  as  an  illustration  of  how 
we  would  take  care  of  the  east  coast. 

The  logistics  of  the  oil  bu?iness  is  very 
complicated.  I  would  point  out  that  in 
order  to  get  the  supply  working  effective- 


ly with  demand,  we  need  this  kind  of 
flexibility. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  a  drop  of  oil  ex- 
ported— and  the  bill  protects  that — from 
Alaska  that  is  not  fully  covered  by  an- 
other source  for  the  recipient  of  that 
oil.  There  are  proposals  that  we  cut  it 
all  off  from  export.  I  just  pointed  out 
that  this  could  be  against  our  o'Rii  na- 
tional interest  and  in  the  interest  of  sup- 
plying the  remote  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  can  be  done  as  in  the  ex- 
ample I  have  cited. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  that  is  not 
quite  the  answer  to  my  particular  prob- 
lem. I  agree  with  the  example  the  Sen- 
ator gives  with  reference  to  balancing 
off  of  exports  and  imports,  but  my  im- 
mediate problem  is  this:  I  realize  that 
we  did  pass  a  very  strong  distribution 
bill,  but  it  passed  only  the  Senate.  It  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  House,  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
passed  by  the  House  at  all.  I  would  hope 
that,  if  it  is  considered  and  passed  by 
the  House,  it  will  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Then,  of  course,  all  our  fears 
would  be  allayed. 

In  the  meantime  could  not  there  be 
something  written  into  this  bill  which 
would  give  us  the  assurance  that  every 
State,  no  matter  where  geographically  it 
lies,  will  be  treated  equally  with  respect 
to  oil  that  comes  from  the  pipeline  in 
Alaska,  if  Congress  should  pass  this  bill? 

I  realize  the  crisis.  I  realize  that  day 
by  day  it  gets  worse  rather  than  better 
and  that,  unless  we  do  something,  in  a 
short  time  we  are  going  to  be  in  trouble, 
and  that  even  now  in  the  corridors  we 
are  dimming  the  lights  so  that  the  Capi- 
tol Building  looks  more  like  a  nightclub 
than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  fact  still  remains  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  congressional  act  in 
order  to  get  the  delivery  of  that  oil.  no 
preference  should  be  given  to  any  re- 
gion, and  that  we  should  write  a  decla- 
ration of  purpose  in  this  law  to  the  effect 
that  every  State  will  be  treated  equallv, 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  jield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First  of  all.  I  must  say 
the  Senator  has  made  a  very  telling  point. 
The  intent  is  to  do  exactly  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  I  will  be  glad  to  draft, 
and  will  clear  with  him,  an  amendment 
which  will  lay  down  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy the  very  statement  the  Senator  has 
made. 

I  did  not  properly  finish  my  earlier 
statement.  I  touched  on  the  east  coast. 
May  I  conclude,  on  the  handling  of  oil 
to  the  Mid-R-est  or  middle  part  of  the 
country? 

I  would  point  out  that  the  oil  coming 
do'R-n  directly  by  boat  from  Valdez  to 
the  west  coast,  and  primarily  to  Cali- 
fornia, would  relieve  the  movement  of 
the  oil  that  is  now  coming  into  the 
Northwest  and  down  the  west  coast  from 
Canada.  Oil  is  now  coming  from  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  Alberta  primarily,  in- 
to the  Northwest  and  down  to  the  west 
coast.  I  would  point  out  that  the  oil 
coming  down  from  Alaska,  and  partic- 
ularly that  which  is  now  coming  from 
the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada,  would 
move  into  the  Midwest. 
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There  Is  also  a  pipeline  from  the  Four 
Corners  area  to  southern  California. 
Since  Alaskan  oil  can  meet  California's 
needs,  the  oil  that  now  travels  the  Four 
Corners  pipelines  can  be  redirected  over 
existing  pipelines  to  the  Midwest  or  East. 
Also,  if  North  Slope  oil  is  excess  to  west 
coast  needs,  the  flow  in  the  Four  Corners 
pipeline  can  be  reversed,  and  it  can  carry 
Alaska  crude  oil  to  Texas,  and  then  to 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  can 
move  oil  around  the  United  States  on  an 
equitable  basis  without  building  pipelines 
everywhere. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is,  provided  we 
put  it  into  law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
be  glad  to  accept  an  amendment  em- 
bodjTng  the  basic  declaration  of  policy 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  will  be  glad  to  accept  such  an 
amendment,  and  we  will  work  it  out. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy   to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  raises  an  excel- 
lent point.  I  think  that  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  referring  to  is 
a  statement  of  policy.  I  hope  that  satis- 
fies the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  The 
problem  is  there.  I  know  of  no  other  way 
in  which  to  solve  it  except  with  a  state- 
ment of  policy. 

Oil  is  located  In  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  gets  to  some  places  sooner 
than  to  others. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  passed  the  Distribution  Act  several 
days  ago  we  went  beyond  policy.  We 
dictated  by  legislative  fiat  that  there  had 
to  be  a  legislative  distribution  of  oil,  so 
much  so  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts suggested  an  amendment  which 
was  agreed  to  and  which  gave  preferen- 
tial treatment  in  a  way  to  independent 
dealers  so  that  they  would  not  be  elimi- 
nated completely  by  the  big  four  or  five 
companies. 

I  am  satisfied  with  a  statement  of 
policy  on  this  bill,  because  we  have  the 
Distribution  Act.  And  if  we  did  not  have 
the  Distribution  Act,  I  would  expect  it  to 
be  written  into  this  bill. 

We  did  the  same  thing  with  atomic 
energy,  because  this  is  within  the  na- 
tional domain.  And  when  we  get  into 
the  riational  domain,  we  have  to  treat 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  all  peo- 
ple alike. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  keeps  in  mind  on  this  declaration 
of  policy  that  the  North  Slope  reserve 
includes  not  only  oil,  but  also  natural 
gas.  and  under  the  distribution  plan  the 
northeastern  and  middle  part  of  the 
United  States  will  receive  all  of  the 
natural  gas. 

The  shortages  faced  in  New  England 
were  triggered  by  the  shortage  of  naturaJ 
gas.  As  the  natural  gas  distribution  de- 
clines and  a-s  we  look  at  the  distribution 
of  oil.  if  we  have  a  statement  of  policv  for 
the  national  distribution  of  Alaskan 
crude  oil  wells,  I  assume  that  we  would 


want  to  have  a  national  distribution  of 
our  national  oil  wells. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  keeps  in  mind  that  under 
the  distribution  pattern  now  established 
the  northeastern  and  midwestern  parts 
of  our  Nation  will  get  all  of  that  essential 
gas.  and  that  gas  has  a  bigger  volume, 
particularly  with  the  Mackenzie  River 
production. 

That  is  a  major  reason  we  argue  the 
matter  the  way  it  is  now.  I  would  not 
want  to  have  to  be  convinced  to  the  point 
where  we  say  that  the  oil  will  be  spread 
all  over  the  United  States  and  the  gas 
would  be  confined  to  one  area. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  any  time 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  pleads  and  ad- 
vocates equity  and  justice,  he  will  have 
an  ally  in  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there 
would  be  a  projection  based  upon  the 
short  falls  of  this  Nation  with  respect  to 
oil  and  gas.  And  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  i:;  as  knowledgeable 
in  this  field,  if  not  more  so.  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress. 

In  order  to  avoid  tlie  problem  of  the 
hemorrhaging  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  only  answer  is  balanced  pro- 
duction. And  we  would  have  to  maxi- 
mize the  production  out  of  Alaska  at  an 
accelerated  rate. 

The  Alaskan  pipeline  addresses  itself 
only  to  2  million  barrels  a  day  through 
the  pipeline.  Obviously,  the  gas  line  that 
will  come  down  from  the  Mackenzie  area 
will  equate  about  1  million  barrels  of  gas 
a  day. 

That  makes  only  3  million  barrels.  If 
we  are  to  help  the  Nation,  we  will  have 
to  come  down  with  another  line  through 
Alaska  and  through  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage that  will  satisfy  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  except  for  the  gulf  area. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
reason  I  rose  is  because  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  settle  these  sticky  problems  so 
that  every  Senator  v.ill  understand  when 
he  votes  his  conscience  and  will  know 
that  he  is  voting  correctly. 

We  have  to  get  on  with  the  job.  The 
situation  is  critical.  Something  has  to  be 
done  right  away. 

There  has  been  a  contrast  between  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  and  the  .«o-called  Cana- 
dian pipeline.  Some  people  argue  that  if 
this  goes  through  Canada  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  the  East.  Other  people  say  that 
if  this  goes  from  Ala.ska  to  the  tfnited 
States  that  it  will  be  better  for  the  West. 
I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  better  for 
the  country.  That  is  what  I  am  pleading 
for.  equity  and  justice  for  all. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice. The  Senator  from  Washington  will 
offer  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  offer  the 
amendment  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  work  it  out.  But  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  be  offering  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  glad  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  with 
him. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  idea  that  99  Senators  will  join  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  that  pro- 
posal, two  from  each  State. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will 
join  in  having  a  leadership  role. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  last  word,  I  think  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  rises,  he  is 
not  performing  an  exercise  in  futility.  He 
means  what  he  says  and  he  wants  what 
he  says. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
observe  that  that  is  an  unrebuttable  pre- 
sumption. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  a  very  active  and  effec- 
tive participant  in  the  committee  work. 
The  Senator  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  submit  an 
amendment — but  not  to  call  it  up — to  S. 
1081.  the  Federal  Lands  Right-Of-Way 
Act  of  1973.  My  amendment  would  make 
it  unlawful  for  an  oil  pipeline  company 
or  its  affiliates  to  ship  their  own  oil 
through  a  pipeline  which  crosses  Fed- 
eral lands.  The  amendment  is  modeled 
after  the  railroad  commodities  clause  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  That 
clause  prohibits  railroads  from  having  an 
interest  in  the  goods  they  haul. 

I  propose  to  make  the  same  prohibi- 
tion applicable  to  pipelines.  The  idea  is 
not  new.  Congressional  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  long  overdue. 

In  1906  the  Congress  was  faced  with 
a  situation  in  which  the  railroads  vir- 
tually controlled  the  coal  industry  in  this 
country.  The  situation  was  deemed  to  be 
extremely  anticompetitive  by  the  Con- 
gress and  legislation  was  enacted  to  curb 
the  abuses  of  railroads  offering  their  af- 
filiates free  transportation  for  goods  be- 
ing transported  to  market.  The  legisla- 
tion was  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which 
forced  the  railroads  to  divest  themselves 
of  coal  companies.  That  legislation  is 
now  known  as  the  Hepburn  Act  and  ap- 
pears in  title  42  of  the  United  States 
Code,  section  1(8 1. 

The  Hepburn  Act  forced  the  railroads 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  coal 
holdings. 

The  Senate,  in  discussing  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation,  originally  in- 
tended to  preclude  oil  pipeline  companies 
from  having  an  interest  in  the  oil  trans- 
ported through  their  lines.  An  amend- 
ment to  do  this  was  offered  by  Senator 
Elkins,  passed  the  Senate,  and  eventually 
lost  in  conference.  That  amendment, 
originally  stated : 

From  and  after  May  1,  1908.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  to  trans- 
port from  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  of 
the  United  States  or  to  any  foreign  country, 
any  article  or  commodity,  other  than  timber 
and  the  manufactured  products  thereof  man- 
ufactured, mined  or  protected  by  It  .  .  . 

Senate  sponsors  of  the  original  com- 
modities clause — which  included  oil  pipe- 
lines and  not  just  railroad  companies — 
agreed  to  compromise  that  so  long  as 
pipelines  were  declared  to  be  common 
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carriers  and  subject  to  vigorous  regula- 
tion by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, this  was  all  that  would  be  nec- 
essary. The  common  carrier  amendment 
was  offered  by  Senator  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously, survived  conference,  and  was 
eventually  enacted  into  law.  That  amend- 
ment provided: 

Any  corporation  or  any  person  or  persons 
engaged  In  the  transportation  of  oil  or  other 
commodity  except  water  and  except  natural 
or  artificial  gas  by  means  of  pipelines  and 
partly  by  water  at  any  place  within  the 
jurisdiction  or  within  the  governmental  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be 
considered  and  held  to  be  common  carriers 
with  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  act. 

Those  who  supported  the  amendment 
declared  that  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  common  carrier  provision  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  would 
result  in  a  truly  competitive  oil  pipeline 
transportation  system. 

Senator  Lodge  in  1903  eloquently  de- 
scribed the  situation  which  existed  then. 
That  situation  still  exists  today: 

Those  well  owners  are  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  pipe  lines.  I  have  had  cases 
brought  to  me,  which  In  this  fifteen  minute 
debate  I  can  not  enlarge  upon,  where  an 
Independent  refinery  has  been  deprived  of  Its 
supply  of  oil  because  It  would  not  agree  to 
the  prices  of  the  pipelines.  A  small  well 
owner  Is  compelled  to  take  the  price  that  Is 
offered  by  the  controller  of  the  trunk  line. 

Congressman  Gillespie,  a  Representa- 
tive from  Texas  those  decades  ago,  con- 
tended : 

The  large  oil  concern  which  can  pipe  Its 
product  to  distant  markets  will  always  enjoy 
a  monopoly,  because  It  can  fix  the  price  so 
low  as  to  destroy  a  competitor. 

The  fact  that  interstate  pipelines  are 
by  statute  deemed  to  be  common  carriers 
is  simply  not  sufBcient  to  force  a  true 
spirit  of  competition  in  the  oil  pipeline 
Industry.  As  evidence  of  this,  I  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  not  brought  a  single 
case  against  a  pipeline  company  in  the 
past  67  years  which  has  challenged  its 
operation  as  a  common  carrier. 

The  confidence  of  our  predecessors  that 
common  carrier  status  would  bring  about 
that  vigorous  competitive  spirit  within 
the  industry  was.  unfortunately,  sadly 
mistaken. 

Where  an  oil  company  owns  the  line, 
as  is  virtually  always  the  case,  the  pipe- 
line is  only  theoretically  a  common  car- 
rier. Circumstances  and  devices  can  be 
used  by  the  owner  of  the  pipeline,  which 
in  reality  is  owned  by  the  oil  company, 
to  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  an 
Independent  to  have  his  oil  carried  to 
market.  This  in  effect  makes  the  inde- 
pendent sell  his  oil,  usually,  to  the  major 
company  that  owns  the  line. 

For  example,  the  ICC  does  not  re- 
quire pipeline  companies  to  put  in  stor- 
age tank  or  other  facilities  to  hold  an 
outsider's  product  if  the  line  is  full  when 
the  outsider  wishes  to  ship  his  product. 
The  pipeline  owners  and  major  com- 
panies routinely  have  storage  tanks 
available  for  their  own  use.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  a  pipeline 
company  shall  be  forced  to  make  a  con- 


nection except  where  it  wants  to  do  so. 
Connections  are  obviously  made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  owners  and  not  those 
smaller  producers  who  simply  want  to 
ship  through  the  lines. 

The  anticompetitive  nature  of  this  sit- 
uation was  recognized  again  just  prior 
to  World  War  II.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment filed  suit  against  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  and  most  major  oil 
companies.  That  suit  included  allega- 
tions of  a  vast  array  of  anticompetitive 
conduct.  The  suit  was  so  comprehensive 
that  it  became  known  as  the  Mother 
Hubbard  case. 

The  suit  was  put  on  the  back  burner 
when  World  War  11  came  along  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  needed  oil  produc- 
tion for  the  American  war  effort.  The 
Department's  conclusion  after  the  war 
was  that  the  suit  was  so  comprehensive 
and  multifaceted  that  it  was  deemed  to 
be  "uniriable"  and  was  dismissed  on  the 
Justice  Department's  own  motion.  One 
portion  of  that  suit  sought  divestitui-e 
of  oil  company  ownership  of  pipelines. 
Again,  the  lack  of  competition  has  been 
further  documented  recently  in  reports 
made  by  Attorneys  General  WiUiam  P. 
Rogers  and  Ramsey  Clark.  Their  reports, 
portions  of  which  I  will  submit  for  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
have  concluded  that  these  supposed  com- 
mon carriers  operate  according  to  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  their  owners  and 
other  major  integrated  oil  interests. 

These  reports,  made  pursuant  to  two 
joint  resolutions  consenting  to  an  inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 
have  both  recognized  the  need  for  a  leg- 
islative solution  to  the  problem. 

If  a  pipehne  is  owned  by  producing 
companies  it  is  very  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  challenges  even  as  to  tariffs  set 
by  the  pipeline  owner.  In  fact,  cuiTent 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
ports indicate  thit  only  three  tariff  chal- 
lenges were  filed  during  all  of  fiscal  year 
1973.  Only  two  pipelines  were  involved. 
All  three  cases  concerned  proposed  in- 
creases and  two  cases  are  awaiting  re- 
port of  the  Commission.  In  short  only 
one  tariff  challenge  was  successfully  con- 
cluded in  the  past  year  and  went  to  final 
decision. 

Furthermore,  if  a  pipeline  is  full  and 
an  outsider  wishes  to  ship  oil  he  must 
"tender"  his  oil  for  shipment.  That  is.  he 
must  in  effect  say  to  the  owner  or  part- 
owner  of  the  line  that  he  would  like  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  line  for  shipment 
of  his  oil.  Thus  he  would  deny  owner 
partial  access  to  the  line  for  a  period  oi 
time. 

The  formula  for  determining  the 
amount  of  oil  an  outsider  is  entitled  to 
ship  is  extremely  complicated.  Say,  for 
example,  the  owner  has  100,000  barrels 
per  day  he  wishes  to  ship  through  a 
100.000  barrel  per  day  capacity  pipeline. 
The  outsider  comes  in  desirous  of  ship- 
ping 10.000  barrels  per  day.  He  has 
roughly  one-tenth  of  the  amount  of  the 
owner.  In  theory  the  owner  would  be 
compelled  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  oil 
he  ships  through  his  own  pipeline  in  or- 
der to  guarantee  the  outsider  access  for 
a  portion  of  his  oil.  In  practice  it  is  not 
quite  that  simple. 

The  already  complicated  situation  is 


compounded  even  further  by  the  owner 
setting  what  is  called  a  "minimum 
tender"  requirement.  This  minimum 
tender  is  the  least  amount  a  common 
carrier  can  be  forced  to  accept  for  ship- 
ment. 

For  example,  a  crude  pipeline  may 
have  a  minimum  tender  requirement  of 
10.000  barrels  for  a  single  shipment  to 
one  consignee  or  destination.  This  mini- 
mum tender  would  be  a  reasonably  small 
amount  in  terms  ol  reguLnory  auency 
requirements. 

Then,  jurt  for  added  confusion  and 
protection  of  the  owner,  the  oil  tendered 
must  be  of  a  type  that  "will  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  quality  of  other  ship- 
ments or  cause  disadvantage  to  other 
shippers  and  or  carriers."  Further,  it 
must  also  be  tendered  or  offered  at  points 
established  by  the  owner — by  definition 
the  points  most  convenient  to  the  owner 
and  not  to  the  competitor.  The  competi- 
tor must  have  his  own  storage  tanks  at 
the  point  and,  usually,  connecting  facili- 
ties for  access  to  the  pipeline. 

To  complicate  matters  further  the  out- 
sider wishing  to  have  his  own  oil  shipped 
must  cope  with  the  difficultifs  of  sched- 
uling requirements.  The  entire  sched- 
uling of  the  oil  i.-i  precisely  calcvilated 
by  the  owner  to  take  advantage  of  the 
various  companies  he  wishes  to  accom- 
modate. Generally  these  "desirables"  are 
a  part  of  the  owner's  own  company  or  are 
a  part  of  another  major  integrated  own 
company  with  whom  the  owner's  com- 
pany has  worked  out  agreements  for 
other  pipelines.  The  intrusion  of  addi- 
tional outsider  shipments  can  easily 
be  resisted  without  direct  refusal  by 
using  any  one  or  more  of  these  methods. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  also 
re^jched  this  same  conclusion  in  his  1967 
report. 

The  entire  regulatorj-  situation  results 
in  what  I  might  term  a  ring-around-a- 
rosie.  The  outsider  never  knows  what  he 
can  ship  or  when  he  can  ship.  The 
owners  can  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  the  outsider  is  allowed  to  put 
through  the  pipeline  by  changmg  their 
own  tenders. 

The  outsider  never  knows  what  is  up. 
In  order  to  do  any  planning,  he  is  forced 
to  sell  his  oil  to  the  major  integrated 
companv  or  make  some  type  of  deal 
or  arrangement  which  is  satisfactory 
to  the  major.  This  is  not  what  I  call  a 
highly  competitive  system,  or-a  situation 
designed  to  encourage  competition. 

Under  the  situation  existing  today, 
would  anyone  make  the  investment  to 
acquire  leases,  drill,  put  in  a  gathering 
system  and  tanks,  if  he  knew  that  the 
only  way  to  get  his  oil  to  market  was  to 
go  through  this  type  of  procedure? 
Obviously  not.  unless  he  could  negotiate 
ahead  of  time  with  all  the  pipeline 
owners.  And  who  holds  all  the  cards  in 
these  negotations? 

The  preceding  explanation  is  a  rather 
long  introduction  wiiich  explains  the 
complicated  history  and  rationale  of  my 
amendment.  Now  let  us  apply  this 
amendment  to  a  situation  all  of  us  are 
familiar  with — the  problem  of  trans- 
porting oil  resources  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  to  the  lower  48  States. 
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According  to  the  estimates  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  Alaska's  North  Slope 
potential  represents  9.6  billion  ban-els  of 
proved  reserves.  Other  estimates  range 
as  high  as  16  billion  barrels.  By  com- 
parison, the  total  U.S.  proved  reserve 
at  the  end  of  1971  was  calculated  to  be 
an  additional  38  billion  barrels. 

The  North  Slope  oil,  then,  represents 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
proved  reserves.  That  figures  does  not 
include  recent  Navy  estimates  which  in- 
dicate there  are  an  additional  14  to  15 
billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil  reserves 
in  petroleum  resei-ve  No.  4,  administered 
by  the  Navy,  which  adjoins  the  North 
Slope  oil  discoveries. 

Unless  this  amendment  which  I  propose 
is  adopted,  we  in  the  Senate,  by  giving 
this  consortium  of  major  companies  the 
right-of-way  for  a  pipeline  from  the 
North  Slope  will  have  given  this  con- 
sortium of  companies  not  only  the  right 
to  transport  their  own  oil  to  the  lower 
48  States,  but  we  would  also  be  giving 
them  the  right  to  aU  the  unknown  re- 
serves on  the  Alaskan  North  Slope. 

The  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  is  the 
consortium  of  major  oil  companies  which 
propose  to  build  the  pipeline.  It  is  owned 
by  Amerada-Hess  Corp.,  ArCo  Pipeline 
Co.,  British  Petroleum  Pipeline  Corp., 
Humble  Pipeline  Co. — which  is  now 
Exxon,  Mobil  Pipeline  Co.,  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.,  and  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California. 

The  acknowledged  major  ownership  is 
In  the  control  of  three  parent  companies 
which  have  found  the  most  North  Slope 
oil:  Arco,  BP,  and  Exxon. 

Do  we  wish  to  add  to  this  control? 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  further  con- 
trol by  these  companies  on  the  pricing 
of  petroleum  products?  How  much  would 
it  cost  the  American  consumer?  Do  we 
wish  to  eliminate  competition  in  explor- 
ing for  further  reserves  on  the  North 
Slope? 

Some  may  oppose  this  amendment  by 
contending  that  the  pipeline  could  not 
be  built  without  the  tremendous  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  major  oil  companies. 
This  is  not  true. 

We  have  a  known,  insatiable  demand 
for  oil  in  the  lower  48  States.  We  have 
a  known  supply  on  the  North  Slope. 
■When  we  have  a  known  supply  and  only 
one  way  to  get  that  supply  to  an  insati- 
able market,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
financing  will  be  available.  The  banks, 
insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  and 
investment  bankers  would  all  be  com- 
peting for  a  piece  of  the  action. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  an  aside,  I  would 
be  ashamed  if  my  Labrador  retriever 
were  unable  to  finance  a  pipeline  under 
these  circumstances. 

As  long  as  integrated  oil  companies  are 
permitted  to  own  and  operate  their  own 
lines — with  all  their  attractive  anticom- 
petitive features  and  opportunities  for 
attractive  profits — no  independent  pipe- 
line will  ever  receive  the  commitment  by 
the  oil  companies  that  they  will  ship 
their  oil  along  an  independent's  line. 

The  major  integrated  oil  companies 
would  simply  rather  build  the  line  them- 
selves and  insure  an  even  greater  profit. 

If  and  when  oil  companies  are  barred 


from  pipeline  ownership  that  situation 
will  change.  They  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  use  independent  lines. 

I  intend  to  expand  this  present  amend- 
ment in  the  very  near  future  with  com- 
prehensive legislation  for  referral  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  That  legislation 
would  make  the  same  prohibition  ap- 
plicable to  all  pipelines  affecting  inter- 
state commerce  whether  or  not  they  cross 
Federal  land. 

This  legislation  is  timely.  Just  last 
week  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission concluded  a  report  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  structm-e  of  the 
petroleum  industry  and  the  critical  fuel 
shortages.  That  report  allegedly  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  provide  for  independ- 
ent oil  transportation  systems.  I  am  un- 
able to  quote  directly  from  that  report 
because  the  chairman's  office  has  refused 
my  office's  request  for  a  copy  of  it. 

Evidently  it  indicates  that  major  oil 
company  ownership  of  pipelines  gives 
the  companies  an  important  weapon  to 
control  the  crude  oil  produced  by  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  and  raw  material 
supply  to  independent  refiners. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to  help 
alleviate  our  energy  shortages. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote vigorous  competitive  drilling  and 
development  of  North  Slope  oil  resources. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  mv  colleagues. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Obviously,  the  amount 
of  return  on  the  invested  capital  would 
be  regulated 

Mr.  HASKELL.  No.  that  is  not  what 
these  reports  bring  out  at  all.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  what  the  attempt  is.  is  to 
take  profits  from  the  pipeline  and  put 
them  back  into  the  oil  fields,  because 
when  we  put  the  profits  back  in  the  oil 
fields,  we  have  a  higher  base  percentage 
depletion. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  not  questioning 
what  may  be  going  on  right  now.  V/hat 
I  am  talking  about  is,  under  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal,  if  we  deny  the  ability  of 
the  companies  that  have  oil-producing 
sites  to  finance  the  removal  of  oil  from 
one  place  to  another.  If  we  do  that,  and 
then  turn  around  and  say  that  somebody 
will  finance  it,  I  only  know  one  reason 
why  people  finance  things  and  that  is 
because  they  can  make  money.  So  if  the 
pipeline  is  going  to  be  regulated,  which, 
undoubtedly,  under  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal it  would  have  to  be 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  the  situation 
of  a  public  utility. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  again 
correct. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
in  Alaska  who  could  bring  together  a 
combine  other  than  the  State  of  Alaska 
itself  to  bring  about  the  ron.struction; 
yet  under  the  propo.<;ed  legislation  Alaska 
would  ije  precluded  from  owning  a  piece 
of  the  pipeline  under  its  own  leadership 
because  we  have  oil  to  ship  through  the 
line.  We  would  be  excluded  from  that 
proposition.  So  who  under  a  regulated 


return  would  put  together  the  invest- 
ment? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska I 

sliall  probably  use  the  wrong  percent- 
age— but  I  believe  the  percentage  of  total 
invested  capital  allowed  is  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  7  to  8  percent.  If 
that  is  heavily  leveraged  by  the  high  debt 
equity  ratio,  which  is  usually  the  case, 
and  if  in  fact,  the  Interest  rate  can  be 
lower  than  that  figure  because  of  the 
certainty  of  the  proposition,  the  return 
on  the  equity  can  be  as  high  as  20  to  25 
percent.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  suggest 
It  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  that  in- 
surance companies,  banks,  pension 
funds,  investment  bankers  would  be 
leaping  at  the  chance  to  finance  this 
venture.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska 
that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  where 
the  pipeline  goes,  whether  it  goes 
through  Valdez  or 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  appreciate  that.  The 
only  concern  I  have  is  that,  precluding 
the  oil  companies  who  presently  have  a 
stake  in  getting  the  oil  out,  some  magic 
route  will  come  into  being  in  a  fashion 
that  will  fill  the  breech  in  this  regard 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  situation  where 
this  has  occurred  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  If  we  are  going  to  permit  inside 
deals  where  I  can,  in  an  insurance  com- 
pany or  a  pension  fund,  turn  around  and 
get  a  little  bit  of  equity  out  of  it,  and 
come  out  with  a  25-percent  return  on 
my  money,  I  suspect  that  the  machina- 
tions the  Senator  will  have  brought  about 
will  not  have  advanced  the  consumer  one 
step  further  ahead  than  he  was  at  the 
disposal  of  producing  companies  which 
now  are  regulated. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  All  I  was  pointing  out 
is  that  it  would  be  an  attractive  invest- 
ment opportunity  that,  for  example,  a 
pipeline  can  easily  spin  off  to  its 
stockholders. 

I  have  here,  if  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  a  report  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Special  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  dated  October  1972.  It  is 
a  House  committee  report,  92-1617— and 
I  refer  the  distinguished  Senator  to  paee 
28  which,  at  the  bottom  of  shows  the 
attractiveness  of  such  a  venture  when 
referring  to  a  pipeline 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Who  is  making  this 
statement? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  This  is  a  report  by  the 
House  Committee  on — the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  My  colleague  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  the  reports  are  done  by 
staff  members  and  that  if  one  staff  mem- 
ber will  corroborate  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  that  is  fine,  that  may  well  be 
right,  except  that  my  local  business  com- 
munity is  such  that  no  one  can  ^et  pquity 
capital  unless  there  is  a  substantiil  re- 
turn. "When  we  are  talking  about  a  regu- 
lated type  of  business,  we  do  not  set 
equity  capital,  and  essentially  they  are 
cooperatives,  other  than  the  ones  that 
developed  historically  prior  to  regula- 
tion. Now  even  widows  and  pension  funds 
are  investing  in  them,  because  it  is  a  very 
safe  type  of  return.  But  we  are  not  eoing 
to  get  the  entrepreneurial  talent  to  come 
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forward  and  organize  and  put  this  to- 
gether if  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  big 
return  or  a  substantial  return. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  is  correct.  Per- 
haps for  the  present  someone  who  puts 
up  a  dollar  is  going  to  get  the  25  or  30 
percent  return.  If  so,  perhaps  that  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  merely  suggest  that 
this  is  the  pattern  of  oil  pipelines,  with 
few  independent  lines.  I  think  there  are 
just  a  few.  This  is  a  pattern  they  follow. 
I  merely  say  that  where  you  have  a 
known  supply  and  you  have  a  demand 
that  exceeds  the  possible  supply,  it 
should  be  a  cinch  to  finance  getting  the 
two  together.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  think  it  would  help  the  competition  In 
exploring  for  reserves  in  Alaska.  I  think 
it  would  be  helpful  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  no  argument  on 
that  score,  and  I  have  no  argument  with 
the  Senator  on  his  concept  that  the 
f ractionaUzation  of  our  economy  may  not 
be  a  benefit  to  the  country.  In  fact,  I 
think  I  can  agree  with  the  Senator  on  a 
philosophical  basis,  but  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  a  specific  course  of  action 
that  exists  with  respect  to  the  Alaska 
problem.  Were  his  amendment  removed 
and  brought  to  us  under  a  different  garb, 
and  that  is  to  address  itself  without  in- 
volving first  our  pipeline,  I  might  take  a 
different  view.  But  right  now,  tomorrow, 
if  his  amendment  is  adopted,  we  have  to 
find  somebody  to  bring  together  the  con- 
struction of  this  pipeline.  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  in  this  country  who  is  in  a 
position  to  do  that  now  except  the  oil 
companies,  who  have  the  incentive,  not 
so  much  to  make  money  but  to  get  the 
money  they  already  have  locked  up,  in 
the  ground,  out.  They  count  their  stars 
lucky  if  they  can  break  even  with  the 
pipeline  and  move  the  oil  out.  I  do  not 
know  anybody  in  this  country  who  is 
willing  to  do  that  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  HASKIELL.  I  think  our  viewpoints 
differ.  I  believe  oil  companies  undoubted- 
ly have  a  double  incentive:  to  make 
money  on  the  line  and  get  the  oil  out. 
Then,  how  are  they  going  to  produce  the 
oil?  They  already  have  a  monopoly  on 
one-fifth  of  the  oil. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  already  regulated 
as  a  common  carrier. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
this  regulation  is  in  effect.  I  should  point 
out  that  last  week  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  concluded  a  report  on  the 
structure  of  the  petroleum  industry.  I 
have  not  seen  the  report  as  yet,  except 
for  excerpts.  As  I  understand,  they  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  I  come  to — 
the  same  conclusion  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  and  Attorney  General 
William  P.  Rogers  came  to,  as  others  did 
earlier.  I  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Would  not  this  be  a  bet- 
ter proposal?  Since  the  people  are 
trapped  there,  with  an  incentive  to  bring 
this  about,  and  since  the  most  vital  part 
of  any  enterprise  is  the  entrepreneurial 
talent  that  goes  in  at  the  beginning  to 
build  it — once  it  is  all  built,  pushing  the 
oil    through    the    pipe    becomes    auto- 


matic— why  not  require  a  divestiture, 
say,  3  or  4  years  after  this  talent  has 
brought  this  great  act  about?  Then  we 
would  not  be  stuck  in  a  situation  where 
we  would  be  waiting  for  some  third  party 
to  come  forward  and  bring  about  this 
development,  where  we  have  people  who 
want  to  bring  it  about,  but  the  Senator, 
by  his  law,  says  they  cannot.  Why  not 
let  them  do  their  thing?  They  have  the 
pipe;  require  the  divestiture;  and  the 
Senator  accomplishes  what  he  seeks  to 
accompUsh. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  be  glad  to  con- 
sider that  proposal,  and  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  amendment  to 
my  amendment  might  be  a  very  good 
idea.  Obviously.  I  would  hke  to  think  it 
over  until  I  call  up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pzinted  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  reports  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rogers  and  Attorney  General  Clark. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  the  Report  of  the  Attorney 
General  William  P.  Rogers.  September  1, 
1958,  AND  September  1.  1959.  Pubsuant  to 
Section  2  of  the  Joint  RESOLtmoN  of 
July  28,  1955,  Consenting  to  an  Inter- 
state Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas 

1958  Report: 

"The  anticompetitive  possibilities  Inherent 
In  the  control  of  transport  facilities  by  major 
components  of  an  Industry  have  long  been 
recognized.  The  peculiar  conditions  sur- 
rounding pipeline  operation  a  half  century 
ago  were  the  Justification  for  excepting  these 
carriers  from  the  operations  of  prohibitions 
against  carriers  dealing  in  the  goods  they 
transported.  Recurrently  since  that  time, 
proposals  have  been  made  to  Impose  on  pipe- 
lines the  same  prohibition.  There  are  at  least 
some  Indications  that  pipeline  operation  has 
since  developed  true  common  carrier  capa- 
bilities, perhaps  sufficient  to  permit  Inde- 
pendent operation.  However,  any  recom- 
mendation m  this  respect  must  await  full 
and  carefiU  Investigation." 

1959  Report: 

"A  different  problem,  however,  is  posed  by 
the  present  pattern  of  pipeline  ownership 
and  operation.  Only  one  possible  pipeline 
coxinectlon  is  usually  available  to  a  well,  and, 
considermg  its  cost,  is  likely  to  endure  for 
the  life  of  the  well.  The  economies  of  size 
and  trunk-line  operation  logically  impel 
building  one  large  diameter  line  to  a  field  or 
area,  sufficient  to  carry  anticipated  produc- 
tion and  therefore  preclusive  of  economical 
operation  of  other  lines. 

"The  position  of  each  pipeline  owner  is 
greatly  magnified  by  reciprocal  use  of  plpe- 
imes  among  the  select  group  of  integrated 
companies  owning  plpeimes.  Logical  and 
efficient  operation  of  plpeimes  as  a  trans- 
portation system  urges  cooperation  between 
lines  and  avoidance  of  duplication  and  cross- 
hauimg.  But  the  pipeline  system  Is  more  than 
a  transport  agency,  it  Is  the  crude  oil  market. 
And  cooperative  use  of  pipelines  has  a  grave 
potentiil  Jot  control  of  crude  oil  markets. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

"Antitrust  litigation  can  perhaps  deal  with 
particular  cases  of  plpeime  abuse.  But  the 
problem  is  more  far-reaching,  covering  the 
broad  spectrum  of  this  Industry's  transporta- 
tion and  buying  operations,  and  singulr.rly 
suited  to  legislative  action.  Precise  definition 
of  the  problem  requires  compulsory  process 
to  Insure  complete  information;  and  any 
policy  decision  on  the  appropriate  solution 
seems  best  suited  to  legislative  determina- 
tion "  (Emphasis  added.) 


Excerpts  From  the  Report  of  Attorney 
General  Ramsf.y  Clark,  July  1967,  Pur- 
suant to  Section  2  of  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion  OF   September   6.    1903,   Consenting 

TO    AN     I.N-TERST.\TE     COMPACT     TO     CONSERVE 

On.  AND  Gas 

Clearly  an  outsider  could  conceivably  m- 
diK-e  or  force  a  line  operating  under  such 
rules  to  accept  its  oil  fcr  shipment  on  a  reg- 
ular basis,  if  enough  time  were  available  for 
a  regulatory  agency  proceeding.  Even  so.  it 
would  take  considerable  time  and  substan- 
tial investment  in  lacilitles  to  connect  wj;h 
established  origin  points.  Moreover,  ;.fter 
this  Investment,  there  Is  no  a—urance  that 
such  an  'origin  station'  would  not  be  changed 
in  the  future,  a  portion  of  the  line  Itself 
changed  or  discontinued,  or  the  shipping 
convenience  of  the  other  shippers  mlpnt 
change.  Consequently,  It  is  In  most  In- 
stances far  less  costly  and  more  convenient 
for  the  outsider  simply  to  sell  to  the  line's 
owner  and  purchase  equivalent  oil  en  a  ce- 
llvered  basis. 

As  a  result,  virtually  all  crude  oil  passing 
through  a  pipeline  earner  system  is  ril 
owned  by  the  carrier's  refining  affiliate.  Some 
exception  Is  made  where  the  'outsider'  Is  also 
an  Integrated  company  whose  lines  else- 
where the  carrier's  refining  affiliate  may  wish 
to  use.  Even  in  this  situation,  however,  the 
appearance  of  discrimination  Is  avoided  by 
the  exchange  or  re-exchange  of  the  oil  in- 
volved, or  its  'sale'  and  'repurchase'." 

The  entire  crude  oil  pipeline  system  Is  so 
dominated  by  the  Integrated  companies  that 
virtually  all  shipments  even  if  handled  at 
orlgm  or  near  destination  by  one  of  the  few 
independent  lines,  must  have  intermediate 
access  to  an  integrated  company  line.  And 
outsiders  simply  are  unable  to  use  tliese  lines 
as  they  could  other  types  of  comnicn  car- 
riers. This  is  probably  due  less  to  direct  re- 
fusal to  accept  outside  shipment  as  to  the 
multiple  Inconveniences  which  an  outsider 
would  encounter  in  attempting  shipment 
over  a  line  designed  and  geared  almost  en- 
tirely to  handle  the  refiner-owners  own 
shipments. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  fol- 
lowed with  interest  the  statement  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pipeline  problem. 

My  view  is  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
dependence of  ownership  of  the  pipelines 
from  the  actual  production  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products.  My  concern  re- 
lates to  a  delay  that  could  take  place  if 
the  pending  amendment  were  to  be  ef- 
fective immediately.  It  would  mean  that, 
in  order  to  proceed  with  the  divestiture, 
a  new  company  would  have  to  be  formed, 
with  all  the  problems  that  are  related  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  Act  and  other 
Federal  acts  that  are  apphcable.  It  would 
mean  considerable  delay,  according  to 
the  information  I  have  received. 

I  believe  that  if  this  approach  were  to 
be  followed,  there  would  be  a  need,  first, 
for  a  reasonable  time  for  divestiture. 
Looking  at  it  equitably,  we  are  talking 
about  all  pipelines.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  apply  it  just  to  pipelines  thrt  cross 
the  public  domain.  If  the  problem  is 
serious — and  I  believe  there  is  a  serious 
problem  here — it  should  apply  ro  pipe- 
line operations  that  do  not  tr.iverso  the 
public  domain  as  well  as  those  which  do 
traverse  the  public  domain.  If  it  is  to  be 
fair  and  equitable,  it  should  be  retroac- 
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tive  as  well  as  prospective.  I  believe  there 
is  a  need — and  there  will  be  a  need — for 
an  appropriate  time  period  to  enable  di- 
vestiture and  reorganization  to  take 
plice. 

I  am  in  general  accord  with  the  history 
here,  which  the  Senator  has  outlined  so 
well,  of  the  Hepburn  amendment  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  was 
passed,  I  believe,  in  1906.  I  do  think  the 
Senator  f rjm  Colorado  has  put  his  finger 
on  a  very  inii)ort.int  problem  in  this  area 
as  it  reL^tes  to  the  need  to  bring  about 
further  competition  in  the  industry,  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  independent 
operator,  in  particular,  to  be  in  a  strong- 
er position  to  move  his  product  to  the 
marketplace,  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
independent  to  be  in  a  position  to  develop 
new  sources  of  crude  .^nd  to  move  it  to 
the  marketplace. 

I  could  make  a  niunber  of  additions  to 
support  the  validity  of  this  general  con- 
cept. I  would  only  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  one  must  provide  for  the  kind  of 
adjustment  and  transition  that  will  not 
disrupt  the  operation  of  an  industry'  that 
is  needed,  a  business  which  is  involved 
with  the  public  interest  and  which  is  im- 
portant to  the  economic  and  national 
security  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HASKELXi.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  think  the  Senator's 
suggestion  that  the  provision  cover  all 
pipelines  irrespective  of  whether  they 
cross  Federal  or  non-Federal  lands  is 
most  constructive  and  a  most  welcome 
addition.  I  also  feel  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion of  a  period  of  time  for  divestiture 
is  extremely  constructive.  I  hope  it  is 
possible  for  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
others  who  are  interested,  to  sit  down 
to  see  if  we  can  work  out  something. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that  and  I  look  forward  to  discussing  this 
tomorrow  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  so  that  we  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  discuss  it  further  on  the  floor 
when  the  amendment  is  formally  called 
up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  jleld  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  or  two  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  because  I  am  in  accord  pri- 
marily with  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  said,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion. But  I  would  like  to  inquire  why  this 
amendment,  which  obviously  has  a  great 
history,  and  has  been  faced  by  Congress 
before,  should  come  before  us  right  now. 
If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  address- 
ing his  remarks  to  the  area  of  the  North 
Slope — the  primary  area  of  oil  and  gas 
deposits  we  are  discussing  relative  to  the 
bill  now  before  us  he  is  inaccurate.  This 
is  not  a  place  for  independents.  We  are 
not  talking  about  an  area  which  you  can 
go  out  and  for  several  himdred  thousand 
doll-irs  drill  a  hole  into  the  ground.  We 
are  talking  about  an  area  where  the  cost 
of  operation  is  millions  of  dollars  a  day. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  change  the  law 
which  the  Senator  mentions  without  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  blocking  the  Alaskan  oil 
development. 


Would  the  Senator  from  Colorado  ex- 
press any  opinion  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
tike  it  to  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
r.nd  hold  hearings  on  it  and  make  cer- 
tain that  it  is  now  in  the  proper  form  to 
be  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

This  has  far  reaching  implications 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  re- 
sources in  Alaska.  I  say  :g.Tin  that  in 
geiier  1 1 ;  m  in  agreement  with  the  prin- 
ciples the  Senator  has  sLated.  but  I  am 
mt,  convinced  that  thi'-  i.s  the  appropriate 
vehicle  for  i's  consideration,  when  the 
pri.-nnrv  result  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  delay  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  or  the  tran.s-Canadian 
pipeline  for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 
It  would  cause  .such  a  change  in  the 
equity  position  of  those  presently  entitled 
to  the  North  Slope  reserve  that  the  finan- 
cial delay  would  be  longer  than  the  judi- 
cial delay.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  wants  to  delay  develop- 
ment of  this  North  Slope  re.serve. 

I  believe  we  disagree  about  the  route 
to  be  used,  but  I  have  teen  under  the  im- 
pression thatr  he  is  sincere  in  wcnting  to 
see  the  development  of  the  North  Slope 
reserve.  This  may  be  the  greatest  single 
delay  factor  we  have  encountered  so  far, 
by  requiring  in  connection  with  the  larg- 
est pipeline  ever  to  be  constructed,  a  prin- 
ciple Congress  abandoned  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
.sponse  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  first 
let  me  say  how  I  got  interested  in  the 
subject.  The  oil  reserves  in  the  State  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  ,nre  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  the  known  reserves  in  this  coun- 
try, perhaps  more.  My  interest  was 
prompted  by  thinking  that  if  the.=e  are 
discovered  reserves,  what  are  the  un- 
discovered reserve.s?  What  immense  re- 
serves there  must  be  up  there  in  addition 
to  those  now  proven. 

Then  I  started  to  analyze  the  position 
of  the  group  that  wanted  to  build  a  pipe- 
line, and  they  happen  to  be  the  owners  of 
the  field.  That  led  me  into  other  re- 
search. I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
this  consortium  of  major  companies 
builds  that  line,  we  will  be  giving  that 
consortium  not  only  what  they  now  have 
and  are  legally  entitled  to,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  will  also  be  giving 
them  the  exclusive  right  to  explore  for 
all  undiscovered  oil.  I  framed  my  amend- 
ment so  that  it  would  merely  affect  pipe- 
lines going  acro.ss  the  public  lands.  How- 
ever. I  think  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Jackson)  has  an  excellent 
point  in  that  it  should  be  broadened  to 
include  all  pipelines. 

The  colleague  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  thought  that  a  period  of  time 
should  elapse  before  this  proposal  would 
go  into  effect,  and  that  it  apply  to  all 
pipeline  companies.  I  think  this  is  rea- 
sonable. 

I  .say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
this  proposal  will  not  delay  the  building 
of  the  pipeline;  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
Alaska,  in  that  many  more  companies 
will  now  feel  that  this  is  an  offer  to  do 
exploration  on  the  North  Slope. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  certain  that  the  Senate  knows,  as 
I  am  sure  my  good  friend  from  Colorado 
remembers,  that  the  oil  we  are  speaking 
about  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Alaska: 


it  is  not  owned  by  any  of  the  companies. 
It  is  under  Alaska  State  land,  on  the 
North  Slope.  The  oil  that  has  t>een  dis- 
covered belongs  to  Alaska  under  our 
constitution. 

We  have  granted  leases  to  the  people 
in  the  oil  industry  to  produce  the  oil.  It 
dees  not  give  them  ownersriip  until  they 
have  produced  it.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  agree  with  that.  Alaska  does  not 
have  exclusive  rights  to  the  North  Slope 
oil.  There  is  a  balance  of  great  potential. 
Tnere  are  nearly  300  Pillion  barrels  of 
oil  in  Alaska.  The  balance  of  that  oil 
will  be  developed,  so  far  as  it  is  on  State 
land,  in  accordance  with  State  law.  It 
will  be  produced  after  full  competitive 
bidding  when  our  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  natural  resources  sees  fit  to 
require  it.  If  it  is  on  Federal  land,  it  will 
require  competitive  bidding  when  the 
geological  structure  becomes  known. 

I  think  my  friend  will  agree  that  when 
we  get  into  that  situation,  there  will  be 
a  challenge  concerning  additional  devel- 
opment. 

Unless  .someone  is  willing  to  build  that 
first  pipeline  and  demonstrate  the  capa- 
bility to  transport  the  oil  from  the  North 
Slope,  no  one  is  going  to  pat  money  into 
leases.  The  first  leases  amounted  to 
about  S900  million,  because  of  the  ex- 
pectation that  existed  in  American  in- 
dusti-y.  Firms  bid  competitively  and 
consequently  to  our  State's  advantage. 
If  those  leases  were  put  up  today,  they 
would  not  bring  $900  million,  because  no 
one  would  put  up  the  money,  having  seen 
the  delay  in  pipeline  construction  we 
have  had  since  1969. 

The  Senator  should  take  into  consid- 
eration the  development  of  the  North 
Slope — the  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
cost  of  the  pipe;  the  millions  of  dollars 
to  build  tankers.  More  than  $5  billion 
are  required  by  the  people  who  are  al- 
ready committed.  More  than  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  that  development  already.  It  is  to 
their  advantage  to  have  tlie*  pipeline 
built  promptly.  Their  stockholders  will 
demand  that  they  put  up  the  money. 

They  have  not  put  up  the  money  to 
build  Prudhoe  Bay.  They  have  not  put 
up  the  money  to  build  the  Valdez  dock. 
They  have  not  put  up  the  money  for  the 
drilling  that  has  proved  to  be  productive. 

I  would  like  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator.  I  would  cosponsor  his  bill  as  a 
separate  measure,  and  I  would  help  him 
get  it  considered.  However,  that  would 
be  looking  toward  the  future.  It  is  not  an 
issue  that  should  be  involved  with  this 
bill  which  means  so  much  for  the  devel- 
opment of  my  State.  This  would  produce 
♦  a  damaging  delaying  effect  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that,  as  far  as 
future  development  goes,  it  seems  to  me 
that  without  such  a  provision,  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  Natives  who  are  going  to  get  land 
under  the  Native  Claims  Act,  really  are 
going  to  have  to  look  at  possible  cus- 
tomers for  leasing  those  lands.  This  will 
be  due  to  the  simple  reason  that  other 
companies  will  now  be  interested,  if  the 
history  of  the  industry  is  correctly  ana- 
lyzed by  many  different  sources.  So  I 
think  this  opens  up  competition  to  the 
great  State  of  Alaska. 
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I  would  also  suggest  that  the  com- 
panies that  have  these  gigantic  reserves 
certainly  want  to  sell  them  and,  there- 
fore, they  would  pay  a  tariff  to  go  through 
an  independent  line  and  sell  it  to  the 
lower  48. 

I  would  certainly  feel  that  if  a  reason- 
able time  period  for  this  to  take  effect 
is  desirable,  as  suggested  by  both  the 
Senator's  colleague  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  this  is  certainly  satisfac- 
tory. But  the  main  thing,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  is  that  this  is  a 
huge  national  asset,  very  important  to 
Alaska  and  very  important  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  submit  that  my  amendment  is 
good  for  both  Alaska  and  the  Nation.  I 
submit  there  are  going  to  be  more  com- 
panies up  there  bidding  if  they  know 
they  truly  have  an  independent  way  to 
get  it  down  to  the  lower  48. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  say  that  until 
we  get  a  pipeline,  until  someone  is  will- 
ing to  continue  to  invest  to  get  it,  there 
is  going  to  be  no  interest,  whether  it  in- 
volves independents  or  others,  for  fur- 
ther development  of  our  great  potential. 
This  is  my  point  here.  We  must  have  that 
initial  means  of  transportation  from  the 
North  Slope,  or  there  will  be  no  interest 
by  any  group  to  provide  further  trans- 
portation, for  there  would  not  be  any. 
These  people  have,  are  committed  heav- 
ily already,  and  unless  they  can  provide 
a  means  of  transportation,  there  will  be 
no  further  interest  in  exploration  and 
development  in  Alaska.  That  is  our  point. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  As  I  understand  it. 
there  is  certainly  no  engineering  prob- 
lem. A  line  can  be  built.  I  am  on  firm 
ground  there.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me.  In  other  words,  the  pipe- 
line can  be  built.  The  problem  is  liti- 
gation. Will  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
on  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  if  he  will  agree  with  me 
on  this  as  we  are  both  lawyers.  How 
would  the  Senator  like  to  try,  through 
the  SEC,  for  a  registration  of  a  new  com- 
pany to  build  an  Alaska  pipeline  today 
or  tomorrow  or  any  time  until  this  liti- 
gation is  ov.°r?  How  would  the  Senator 
like  to  do  it?  He  would  not  be  able  to  do 
it.  would  he? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  and  I  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  on  this,  but  I  believe  the 
best  way  to  get  the  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  is  to  get  a  congressional 
decision.  After  we  get  that,  which  will 
examine  the  situation  from  a  national 
viewpoint,  and  which  way  the  pipeline 
should  go,  and  avoid  environmental  liti- 
gation. I  really  think  that  is  the  quickest 
way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  did  not 
answer  my  question.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  try  to  float  any  security 
and  get  the  approval  of  the  SEC  to  get 
a  company  to  construct  a  pipeline  with 
this  situation.  The  companies  there  are 
the  ones  who  have  taken  the  risk.  Thev 
have  more  than  $1  billion  invested 
already.  They  are  entitled  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  line.  In  fact,  if  they 
do  not  develop  this  line,  I  am  very  much 
worried  about  future  development  for 
Alaska.  The  Senator  is  worried  about  the 


independents  coming  in.  What  independ- 
ent is  coins  to  drill  on  the  North  Slope? 
Mr.  HASKELL.  We  have  different  def- 
initions of  "independent".  When  the  bids 
were  being  made  in  Alaska,  there  were 
a  great  many  people  up  there  with 
money,  bidding.  Some  were  successful 
and  some  were  not.  I  think  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry the  word  "independent"  includes 
such  vast  wealth  that  in  any  other  indus- 
try' the  company  would  be  called  a  major. 
So  I  think  the  Senator  would  see  in- 
creased development. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Someone  once  said  that 
an  independent  was  one  who  could  get 
a  check  for  $1  million  cashed. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  would  be  nice  to  be 
independent  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Again,  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  would  review  what  he  is  do- 
ing in  view  of  the  situation  as  it  applies 
now.  If  this  were  something  that  had 
been  received  a  long  time  it  would  be 
another  matter;  but  with  regard  to 
North  Slope  oil  right  now,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  anyone  to  organize  a  company  to 
build  a  pipeline  until  all  factors  have  been 
determined  and  a  lawyer  could  look  the 
SEC  in  the  eye  and  say,  "These  are  the 
probabilities.  We  are  making  firm  repre- 
sentations. We  can  go  ahead  and  proceed 
with  this  line."  The  Senator  could  not 
do  that  now,  but  the  oil  companies  that 
own  these  leases  have  so  much  money 
invested  that  they  must  continue.  That 
is  my  point.  I  do  not  see  any  point  in  In- 
jecting this  proposal  now.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  not  be  called  up,  be- 
cause while  we  must  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  it  in  connection  with  this  bill, 
as  a  general  proposition  I  find  it  a  good 
idea. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  will,  of  course,  take 
the  Senator's  views  and  the  Senator's 
very  articulate  statement  into  consider- 
ation. I  am  sure  he  will  do  the  same, 
and  hopefully  we  can  have  a  resolution 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  additional  colloquv? 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  add  this 
counsel.  Does  the  Senator  have  a  pref- 
erence with  reference  to  shipping  the 
oil  through  Canada  or  Alaska? 

Mr.  HASELELL.  I  have  no  preference, 
I  say  to  the  Senator.  My  position  is  that 
we  should  determine  which  is  the  most 
economical. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  that  decision  would 
be  formed  through  a  study.  Is  there  an 
amendment  that  would  be  offered  to  that 
effect? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  There  is  nn  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  and  I  will  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  that  study  is  for  11 
months,  and  then  Congress  must  act. 
When  Congress  acts,  that  avoids  the  en- 
vironmental litigation.  As  I  mentioned 
to  the  Senator's  colleague,  this  is  in  the 
interest  of  speeding  up  the  process. 

Mr.  GRA\^EL.  If  the  study  indicated 
that  it  would  be  in  the  best  economic 
interests  of  the  consumer  to  .ship  the 
oil  through  Canada,  then  the  Senator 
would  be  for  a  Canadian  pipeline? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  would  be  correct. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  would  not 
want  to  raise  any  roadblocks  to  that  pos- 
sibility taking  place — I  refer  to  the  con- 


struction   of     a     Canadian     pipeline — 
through  legislation  now? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Oh.  no.  This  applies 
either  way,  no  matter  which  route. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  the  point  I  want 
to  make.  Under  the  plan  as  it  is  presently 
constituted,  if  the  Senator  pursues  this 
amendment,  he  will  guarantee  that  there 
is  no  way  a  line  can  be  built  through 
Canada.  I  would  suggest  that  by  putting 
the  figures  together  reasonable  men 
would  agree  that  the  Canadian  line,  since 
it  is  twice  the  length  of  that  in  Alaska, 
and  assuming  the  Canadian  line  would 
require  the  same  environmental  criteria, 
and  assuming  the  same  costs  would  pre- 
vail on  a  per  foot  or  a  per  mile  basis, 
would  be  more  expensive  than  the  Alaska 
line.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  have  no  idea 
on  the  cost  basis. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  we  said  the  equity 
requirements  in  a  pipeline  going  through 
Canada  would  be  somewhere  around  70 
to  80  percent,  anybody  building  a  Cana- 
dian pipeline  would  have  to  pay  25  per- 
cent of  the  equity  of  that  line. 

Since  the  Canadian  Government — and 
I  think  that  my  colleague  is  aware  of 
this — has  repeatedly  stated  that  it  wants 
51  percent,  that  it  has  to  have  a  51-per- 
cent content,  we  would  be  talking  about 
an  equity  sum  that  would  be  somewhere 
near  $800  million,  which  incidentally 
would  be  about  the  sum — $700  to  $800 
million — that  would  be  necessarj'  to  come 
up  with  for  an  equity  investment  for  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  That  is  quite  a  sizable 
stock  issue.  However,  in  the  case  of  Can- 
ada, it  is  not  only  $800  miUion.  but  it  is 
about  $400  mUlion  more  than  the  Cana- 
dian's total  equity  has  been  on  an  aver- 
age for  the  last  5  years. 

So,  what  my  friend  is  suggesting,  if  we 
codify  this  into  law,  would  be  the  in- 
ability of  the  Canadian  financial  market 
to  permit  the  construction  of  a  pipeline 
through  Canada. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  did  not  follow  the  Senator's 
figures.  The  Senator  concluded  that  the 
Canadian  line  would  cost  how  much  in 
equity? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  say  in  rough 
figures  somewhere  around  $600  million. 
And  if  we  figure  75  percent  of  that  and 
a  Canadian  content  of  51  percent  of  that, 
we  come  out  with  about  $800  million  that 
we  would  have  to  come  up  within  stock 
equity.  Someone  would  have  to  sell  that 
stock  in  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  citi- 
zens would  have  to  come  up  with  $800 
million.  In  the  last  5  years,  the  Canadian 
equities  in  Canada  have  amounted  to 
$500  million.  So,  the  Senator  would  mean 
that  for  almost  2  years  no  one  in  Canada 
would  be  able  to  buy  any  other  stock  in 
any  other  area  except  this  pipeline  up 
there,  financed  in  Canada  which  the 
Canadian  Goverrunent  said  is  manda- 
tory with  respect  to  a  pipeline  construc- 
tion. 

So,  I  think  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  preclude  the  po.ssibility  of  any 
Canadian  pipeline. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  that  if  his  figures  are  correct 
the  Canadian  Government  one  way  or 
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the  other  has  made  it  impossible  to  ac- 
quire the  equity  capital  for  a  line  through 
Canada  and  therefore  it  must  go  through 
Valdez.  And  if  we  were  to  go  through 
Valdez,  there  would  be  years  of  litiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  Is  a  conclusion 
that  my  friend  reaches.  We  can  make 
this  judgment.  The  Canadians  have  said 
repeatedly  that  they  want  a  51-percent 
content.  That  is  their  position.  We.  of 
course,  have  to  put  pencil  on  paper  and 
figure  out  what  it  will  be  and  realize  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  Canada  can 
permit  construction  of  this  line  under  the 
criteria  that  the  Senate  would  establish 
Into  law. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  imtil  we  sit  down  seriously  with 
the  Canadian  Government,  we  will  not 
know  what  they  want.  Some  people  say 
that  we  cannot  send  it  through  Canada 
unless  we  have  a  treaty  and  that  we  can- 
not get  a  treaty  for  3  years. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  to  misunderstand  me. 
I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  the  nego- 
tiations in  what  is  Involved.  I  am  quot- 
ing what  the  Canadians  have  said  time 
and  time  again,  and  that  is  that  for  any 
line  that  goes  through  Canada,  there  will 
be  51  percent  of  the  stock  owned  by 
Canadians.  And  with  the  Senator's 
amendment.  Canada  cannot  afford  to 
have  this  line  go  through. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  U  the  Senator's  figures 
are  correct.  Canada  carmot  afford  to 
have  this  line  whether  or  not  this  amend- 
ment goes  through.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  says  that  Canada  insists  on  51 
percent  ownership,  so,  Canada  carmot 
afford  It,  and  whether  my  amendment 
goes  through  or  not.  a  Canadian  route 
would  be  out. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  say  that  the 
Imperial  Oil  Co.  of  Canada  could  make 
some  international  transactions  by 
which  they  could  borrow  money  on  a  debt 
basis.  That  could  be  done  in  another  way. 
That  can  be  done.  No  oil  companies  would 
stand  good  for  the  loan.  That  is  the  same 
reason  that  my  colleague  Is  pointing  out 
why  we  carmot  get  this  off  the  ground, 
because  we  need  somebody  to  stand  for 
It. 

The  oil  companies  will  stand  for  it.  be- 
cause they  have  so  much  investment  in 
hostage  to  that  pipehne  already.  That  is 
why  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  offer  the  amendment  after  the 
oil  line  has  been  created  and  the  oil  com- 
panies have  satisfied  their  debt. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  when 
there  is  an  insatiable  demand  and  sup- 
ply, whether  one  gets  the  oil  though  a 
pipeline  or  a  railroad,  it  has  to  be  fi- 
nanced. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
Ls  makinu  one  mistake.  He  is  quoting  the 
economic  di'lum  of  supply  ;ind  demand. 
However,  ahead  of  that,  we  have  to  have 
that  pipeline.  So.  we  take  the  supply  and 
domnnc!  rnd  throw  it  o-Jt  of  the  window 
because  there  is  no  relevancy  to  it. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  If  there  were 
no  restrictions.  I  could  put  together  a 
company  tomorrow  with  $1  billion  equity 
without  actually  having  the  capital,  and 
I  could  total  up  profits  for  the  next  30 
years.  However,  when  we  talk  about  sup- 


ply and  demand  and  have  a  regulated 
Government  operation,  those  factors  are 
no  longer  applicable. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  in  na- 
tional publications  and  national  news- 
papers, every  day  there  are  announce- 
ments of  stock  issues  on  utilities.  And  I 
guess  that  they  sell  them. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Most  of  the  issues  with 
respect  to  those  equities  are  financed 
through  debt  capital.  The  equity  in- 
volved is  something  quite  different,  and 
particularly  with  something  that  is  a 
venture  that  is  yet  to  be  developed.  And  if 
the  Senator  can  imagine  the  entrepre- 
neurial talent  that  would  have  to  be  put 
together,  knowing  the  diflBculties  we  have 
gone  through  with  the  Alaskan  pipeline, 
there  would  not  have  been  an  entrepre- 
neur that  would  have  supported  the  proj- 
ect if  the  Senator's  amendment  had  been 
in  existence.  There  would  not  have  been 
this  pipeline  at  this  point  in  time. 

This  was  occasioned  because  of  people 
that  have  an  interest  in  getting  this 
finished.  Over  $400  million  has  been  ex- 
pended at  this  point  in  time.  Where 
would  be  the  entrepreneurial  equity 
money,  with  fighting  the  economists  and 
fighting  court  actions  and  with  all  of 
this  delay?  No  one  would  have  touched 
it  had  the  Senator's  amendment  been 
operable.  And  there  are  merits  to  the 
amendment  if  it  become  operable  after 
the  fact,  but  not  before  the  fact.  Before 
the  fact  is  when  the  entrepreneurial  tal- 
ent is  so  vital  in  the  incubation  of  the 
total  picture.  In  a  classic  sense,  that  Is 
the  talent  that  is  most  rewarded.  The 
people  use  the  entrepreneurial  money  to 
make  progress  in  this  society. 

If  we  were  to  take  away  this  reward, 
this  would  not  take  place.  What  exisis 
in  Alaska  is  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  re- 
ward. The  companies  and  individuals 
have  an  interest,  because  they  have  their 
oil  unransomed  as  a  result  of  this  pipe- 
line. That  is  the  entrepreneurial  talent 
that  exists  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
want  to  say  is  that  the  Senator  men- 
tioned that  it  would  occasion  a  delay  of 
3  years  from  now.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  suggested  making  the  pro- 
posed amendment  effective  for  all  inter- 
state pipelines  and  having  a  limit  of 
time  in  which  divestiture  .should  take 
place,  so  that  it  goes  right  across  th<> 
board. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  w'ould 
suggest  to  my  colleatrue  that  in  looking 
through  this  maga?ine.  the  $700  t-o  S800 
million  stock  equity  sale  for  utilities  is 
fairly  remote.  It  has  happened  on  oc- 
ca.sions  when  the  Fords  sold  some  .' tocK. 
It  has  happened  with  respect  to  General 
Motors.  However,  normally,  thi.s  is  a 
highlv  remote  and  highly  unusual  tyi)e 
of  .sale  of  stock. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  we  are 
cor.siderin,',  a  bill  which  is  quite  all  en- 
compa.ssing,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  srant  rights-of-way 
?cros.s  Federal  lands  where  the  use  of 
such  rights-of-way  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  applicant  for  the  right- 
of-v'f>y  demonstrates  th'^  financial  and 
technical   capability   to  use   the  right- 


of-way  In  a  maimer  which  will  protect 
the  envlrorunent.  We  are  discussing  this 
legislation  and  attempting  to  approve 
tlie  legislation  principally  because  of 
an  energy  and  fuels  emergency  that 
exists  today  and  will  be  more  serious  In 
the  future. 

The  fuel  shortage  is  real,  and  I  would 
.iust  like  to  report  on  a  special  study 
conducted  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Jackson  as  part  of  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 45,  Fuel  and  Energy  Study  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  outlining  the  causes 
of  the  gasoline  shortage  and  listing 
North  Slope  oil  as  part  of  the  solution 
to  the  problem.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  summary 
'of  the  study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sl'MM.^RY 

The  gasoline  shortage  Is  the  result  of 
several  factors  acting  In  conjunction. 
Limited  refinery  capacity,  flagging  domes- 
tic production,  and  a  worldwide  shortage 
of  low-sulphur  crtide  resulted  in  restricted 
supplies.  At  the  same  time  demand  was 
rising  at  rates  much  higher  than  before. 
This  Imbalance,  If  It  continues,  could  create 
serious  economic  problems.  The  gasoline 
shortage  has  already  had  a  major  impact  on 
consumers,  farmers,  and  Independent 
marketers.  tJnfortunately,  there  are  no 
quick  or  simple  solutions.  The  only  short- 
term  relief  is  likely  to  come  from  Imports 
of  foreign  oil  and  oil  products  and  through 
conservation  efforts.  A  recurrence  of  gaso- 
line shortages  can  be  expected  for  at  least 
the  next  three  years  until  new  refineries  are 
built.  UntU  such  time  as  supply  once  again 
Is  sufficient  to  meet  demand,  artificial 
means  may  be  needed  to  ensure  that  sup- 
plies of  gasoline  are  allocated  to  those  who 
need  them  for  high  priority  uses. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  gaso- 
line .shortage  is  a  result  of  several  factors 
acting  in  conjunction.  Limited  refinery 
capacity,  flagging  domestic  production, 
and  a  worldwide  shortage  of  low-sulfur 
crude  resulted  in  restricted  supplies.  At 
the  same  time  demand  was  rising  at  rates 
much  higher  than  before.  This  Imbal- 
ance, if  it  continues,  could  create  serious 
economic  problems.  The  gasoline  short- 
age has  already  had  a  major  impact  on 
consumers,  farmers,  and  indei^endent 
marketers.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
quick  or  simple  solutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  imagine  that  mo,st  of 
our  colleagues  have  had  renorl.^  from 
their  home  States  in  regard  to  these 
shortages  and  the  problems  that  exist 
ns  a  result  of  thein.  Each  day's  delay  in 
bringing  in  Alaskan  oil  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  results  in  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  loss  to  the  United 
States  of  about  $5  million.  So  this  is  an- 
other great  consideration  that  we  bear 
the  responsibility  for  if  we  do  not  go  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  that  will  make  it  feasible  to 
bring  oil  from  Alaska  into  thr  United 
States,  or  into  the  "lower  48." 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  on  March  27.  Thorn- 
ton Bradshaw  of  Atlantic  Richf.rid  Co. 
outlined  the  prospects  for  pir-eline 
financing,  domestic  energy  .^ur.i;';-  and 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  .^^hould 
Alaskan  oil  remain  on  the  North  Slope. 
His  analysis  illustrates  that  wc  caimot 
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afford  continued  delay  in  resolving  the 
pipeline  issue. 

He  addressed  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee as  follows : 

It  is  not  possible  to  construct  an  oil  or 
gas  transmission  line  of  efficient  size  within 
a  right-of-way  limited  to  25  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  line.  The  construction  of  pipelines 
which  touch  federal  lands  requires  a  contin- 
uation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiors 
historic  authority  to  issue  special  land-us- 
permits  outside  of  the  stautory  right-of- 
way  width.  The  Court  of  Appeals'declslon  of 
February  9  of  this  year  holds  that  the  Secre- 
tary lacks  such  authority  and  thereby  rules 
out  the  construction  of  gas  and  oil  trans- 
mission  lines   across   any   federal   lands. 

This  is  the  situation  we  are  faced  with 
today  and,  according  to  Government  expert 
estimates,  each  day's  delay  In  bringing 
Alaskan  oil  to  U.S.  markets  results  la  balance 
of  payments  loss  to  the  United  States  of 
about  $5  million.  By  the  early  I980's,  this 
balance  of  payments  loss  wUl  be  about  $10 
million  per  day. 

The  country,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  afford 
continued  delay  in  bringing  this  Alaska  oil 
to  the  people  who  need  it.  Senator  Jackson 
put  the  matter  clearly  at  the  commencement 
of  these  hearings  when  he  said  that:  "The 
Issue  of  right-of-way  width  limits  Is  straight- 
forward and  urgent.  I  have  not  heard,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  an  Intellectually  respect- 
able argument  against  correcting  "this  situ- 
ation and  eliminating  the  uncertainty  that 
flows  from  it." 

This  Committee  is  deliberating  today  on  a 
matter  that  goes  beyond  short  range  consid- 
erations of  national  security.  International 
prestige,  or  profit  and  loss.  The  debate  over 
the  Trans  Alaskan  Pipeline  System  these  last 
years  has  disguised  a  deeper  issue,  one  that 
touches  the  core  of  the  human  condition  I 
believe  what  we  are  really  discussing  is  what 
sort  of  world  our  children  will  grow  up  In 
and  how  we  will  help  them  meet  the  chal- 
lenges they  will  face  as  adults  and  a  free 
people. 

The  news  media  have  made  us  sharply 
aware  in  the  last  several  weeks  of  the  nar- 
row margin  of  safety  that  separates  us  from 
a  serious  energy  crisis.  We  have  seen  the 
early  manifestations  in  the  isolated  shut- 
downs and  shortages  In  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  this  winter.  We  in  the  petroleum 
industry  are  working  hard  to  see  that  these 
aislocatlons  do  not  escalate  into  additional 
critical  problems  during  the  summer  driving 
months,  when  gp.soline  demand  hits  its  peak 
Spe.-king  for  my  own  Company,  I  believe 
these  challenges  can  be  met  this  year  But 
we  ra,,  Rcarely  rifford  to  restrict  our  field  of 
Vision  to  the  next  few  months  or  so  We  need 
to  be  thinking  about  energy  challenges  wp 
Will  fare  next  year,  five  years,  ten  vears,  and 
20  years  from  now,  and  makluf,'  the  appro- 
priate derisions  to  meet  them.  I  believe  the 
Trans  A'.a^^kan  Pipeline  issue  falls  into  that 
cate-ory. 

Failure  to  move  ahead  with  this  project 
has  adverse  short  range  lmp:i:ations  for  a 
few  of  U3  here,  but  the  negative  long  range 
Issues  touch  upon  ail  of  ns.  e\ervwhere  in 
America.  The  basic  question  at  hand,  I  be- 
lieve, is  ho-.v  seriously  we  need  Alaskan  oil. 
uo  we  need  it  badly  enor.gh  to  press  frr  the 
eariiejt  possible  delivery  at  the  Iowe.=t  co.=t 
both  environmental  and  economic?  Or  can  w" 
aflfcrd  to  leave  it  where  it  Is  another  two, 
five  or  ten  years,  until  cur  nepcis  a^-o  more 
critical? 

For  the  imm-dlate  future  we  will  have  to 
use  more  ;.  reign  oil  bv  increasing  oil  im- 
ports from  their  present  level  of  1.7  billion 
barrels  oi  crude  oil  and  products  per  year 
(about  29-  of  consumption)  to  around  6 
billion  b.arre:s  per  year  (about  60  ;  of  con- 
sumprion,  by  1985.  The  cost  of  foreign  crude 
imports  today  is  around  $4  billion.  With  in- 


creases In  crude  costs,  our  1985  outlay  to  for- 
eign suppliers— mostly  the  Middle  'Eastern 
OPEC  nations — will  total  between  $17  billion 
and  .S20  billion  per  year.  I  need  not  amplifv 
for  this  Committee  the  Impact  this  will  ha\"e 
on  our  balance  of  payments,  and  the  serious 
new  strain  it  will  put  on  our  already  battered 
dollar. 

Some  of  this  deficit  wUl  be  inescapable. 
Nuclear  and  ether  exotic  energy  sources  sim- 
ply cannot  be  marshaled  m  time  to  take  up 
the  slack.  The  largest  single  domestic  source 
of  petroleum  now  at  hand  is  in  Alaska.  At  the 
moment,  there  are  approximately  9.6  billion 
barrels  in  proved  reserves  at  Prudhoe  Bay, 
about  25  percent  of  all  proved  reserves  in  the 
United  States.  There  Is,  perhaps,  an  equal 
amount  in  presumed  reserves.  Assumhig  we 
could  get  this  oil  on  stream  to  the  lower  48 
by  1977.  we  could  begin  slicing  into  our  nega- 
ti  e  petroleum  trade  balance  in  a  meaningful 
way.  When  the  Trans  Alaskan  Pipeline  is  op- 
erating at  its  full  capacity  of  2  million  bar- 
rels a  day,  we  would  back  out  approximately 
$2.5  billion  worth  of  foreign  oil  per  year.  As 
crude  costs  rise,  the  trade  benefit  from  Alas- 
kan oil  will  increase  commensurately — and 
by  1985  it  will  probably  exceed  S3  billion 
annually. 

The  cumulative  eitect  of  Alaskan  oU  on 
our  trade  balance  between  1977  and  1987. 
the  first  decade  of  operations  of  TAPS,  wUl 
be  between  S20  billion  and  $25  billion.  And 
some  time  around  1980,  under  these  projec- 
tions, natural  gas  from  the  North  Slope 
could  begin  reaching  markets  In  the  Mid- 
west, which  could  back  out  some  of  the 
liquified  natural  gas  Imports  now  under  dis- 
cussion between  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  Is  an  instructive  lesson  in  future 
shock  to  be  extrapolated  from  these  facts. 
The  projected  loss  In  1980  trade  deficits  for 
each  24-hour  delay  comes  to  nearly  $10  mil- 
lion. This  means  that  the  American  taxpayer 
and  consumer  of  1980  will  suffer  an  added 
balance  of  trade  deficit  of  more  than  $450 
mil' ion  since  the  Appeals  Cotirt  decision  of 
last  February  9.  This  cost  is  increased  by  in- 
flationary factors  v.hich  push  up  construc- 
tion costs  of  the  pipeline  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars  a  day.  This  is  what  I  meant 
about  helping  children  meet  the  challenges 
they  wUI  face  as  adults. 

Now.  these  figures  are  impressive  by  any- 
one's standards,  but  no  dollar  savings  could 
possibly  Justify  wTenklng  irretrievable  dam- 
age on  the  fragile  Alaskan  environment  And 
that  is  not  going  to  happen.  Since  the  pipe- 
line was  originally  conceived.  Its  cost  has  In- 
creased by  millions  of  dollars  to  insure  that 
the  stringent  challenges  of  the  Ala.skan 
wilderness  will  be  met.  It  will  be  easily  the 
safest  and  best  engineered  pipeline  Iti  the 
world.  It  is  the  shortest  possible  route,  of- 
fering fewer  environmental  hazards  at  a 
lower  cost,  with  an  earlier  completion  date 
than  any  alternative  yet  mentioned. 

As  to  the  issue  of  Ala.skan  rleht-of-wf.y 
permits.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  always  had  discretionary  authoritv 
under  the  1920  Act.  and  indeed,  has  exer- 
cised that  authority  throughout  the  hlstorv 
of  the  Act.  At  the  moment,  there  mav  be  as 
many  as  2,200  miles  of  pipeline  projects 
plannerf  or  underway  In  the  US  that  will 
be  delavpd  or  Jeopcrdized  by  the  derision  of 
the  Court  of  Anneals. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  sit;iation. 
the  simplest  rrd  earliest  solution  Is  called 
for.  What  Is  npeded  from  Coneress  is  confir- 
mation of  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  lone 
rp-ng'ii7cd  authority  to  Issue  special  land 
use  permits. 

This  illustrates  just  how  serious  the 
situation  is  at  the  present  time  and  the 
increa^in?  seriousness  of  it  as  the  months 
go  by. 

Now  much  has  been  said  about  build- 


ing a  Canadian  pipeline  and  that  it 
should  go  forward.  I  agree  that  we  sliould 
build  the  Alaskan  pipeUne  as  provided 
in  S.  1081.  It  will  go  forward  with  a 
study  and  with  the  hope  that  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  to  build  a  second  oil 
pipeline  will  take  place  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  In  the  case  of  the  Ca- 
nadian pipeline  it  might  be  as  much  as 
7  to  10  years,  but  .<tiil  that  pipeline 
should  go  forward  to  supplement  the 
capability  of  the  trans-Alaska  line. 

We  also  heard  comments  from  William 
J.  Casey,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
of  Economic  Affairs,  who  testified  just 
what  has  happened  in  the  way  of  prior 
negotiations  with  Canada  including  ef- 
forts to  determine  whether  a  Canadian 
pipeline  could  go  forward  at  an  early 
date.  Much  has  been  said  about  how 
we  can  go  forward  witii  a  Canadian  hne 
but  nothing  has  been  done  to  try  to  work 
out  the  difficulties  that  might  exist  so 
far  as  negotiations  with  the  Canadians 
are  concerned.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Cana- 
dians are  not  that  anxious  to  approve 
an  oil  pipeline  through  their  country. 

Now  I  refer  to  the  Casey  statement,  in 
which  he  said : 

It  has  been  further  suggested  that  a  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  could  be  authorized  and 
constructed  in  only  a  few  more  years  than 
the  proposed  Alaskan  pipeline.  With  that 
we  disagree. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  no  trans-Canadian 
oU  pipeline  wUl  be  constructed  in  Canada 
within  an  acceptable  timeframe  unless  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  Is  authorized  and  construc- 
tion on  it  begins  in  the  near  futtire. 

Deputy  Secretary  Simon  already  has  out- 
lined for  you  some  of  the  problems,  obstacles 
and  delays  which  could  be  expected  In  seek- 
ing to  build  an  oU  pipeline  from  Alaska 
through  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

X  will  not  repeat  them  but  ^^nsh  to  con- 
firm that  these  matters  have  been  examined 
closely  by  the  Department  of  State  and  we 
reach  the  same  conclusions.  Real  obstacles 
exist  to  early  construction  of  the  suggested 
pipeline. 

Further,  as  stated  by  my  colleagues  today, 
no  assurances  exist  that  Canada  will  give 
timely  approval  for  the  pipeline. 

During  the  past  4  years,  we  have  had  con- 
tinuing discussions  with  Canada  on  energy 
matters,  particularly  concerning  the  future 
supply  of  oil  and  gas  from  that  country. 

Among  other  things,  we  have  attempted 
to  reach  understandings  on  the  provlsloiis  to 
govern  the  construction  of  pipelines  to  bring 
oil  and  gas  from  Arctic  regions  to  markets  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

However,  the  Canadian  Government  ha? 
consistently  taken  the  position  that  the 
ouestlon  of  pipelines  through  Canada  from 
the  .Arctic  was  not  a  matter  for  Inter-covem- 
mental  neeotlatlon  and  that  It  was  not  pre- 
pared to  nP7o*late  on  this  matter.  We  hare 
no  reason  to  bplleve  that  this  position  Is 
changed  today. 

ATr.  President,  thr-t  is  nart  of  the  etrtp- 
ment  by  Mr.  C-'spv  Under  Sr-cr^tn^-v  of 
Stntp  for  Ernnnmic  .^fFnirs 

Mr.  Presidrnt.  I  now  rf^fer  *o  nn  fd- 
vrtisemert  nubli'--hpd  in  the  W-  shiiir+on 
Post  of  yrstprdiy.  heidlined  "Why 
StnvtiTiT  the  Alnsk-.-i  oil  Line  No",-  Is 
Imnortant  tn  y~'i." 

This  is  an  ndvertisement  by  the  Co- 
lumbia Gas  System  Here  is  wh'^t  it  -^avs: 

Summer  ga-oline  famine?.  Electric  cower 
Erownouts.  Shortages  of  heating  oil  und  m^. 
ural  pas  supplies  for  next  winter.  Jobs 
threatened  by  lack  of  available  energy  sup- 
plies. 
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Mr.  President,  this  Is  from  a  company 
that  operates  in  this  area,  and  not  on  the 
west  coast  or  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
company  is  referring  to  the  need  to 
build  an  Alaskan  pipeline.  The  company 
favors  the  trans-Alaska  line  going  ahead 
and  certainly  they  give  many  arguments 
here  as  to  why  it  should  be  built  now.  I 
refer  to  some  of  them : 

We  need  the  clean  oU  and  natural  gas  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  the  Alaskan  line  can 
be  started  almost  at  once.  Material  Is  In 
place.  Engineering  and  environmental  stud- 
ies have  be«n  completed.  OU  could  be  flow- 
ing by  1978. 

A  Canadian  route  for  the  oil  line  would 
delay  our  use  of  Alaskan  energy  for  years. 

They  do  not  say  how  many  years,  but 
certainly  they  indicate  there  would  be  a 
long  time  wait. 

Running  the  oU  line  through  Canada,  as 
has  been  proposed  by  some,  wlU  take  from 
five  to  six  years  longer.  Such  a  project  must 
start  from  scratch  and  the  environmental 
Impact  of  the  Canadian  route  wUl  be  as 
great  or  greater  than  the  Alaskan  route. 

But  they  do  not  say  anything  about 
the  5  or  6  years  time  involved  because  of 
the  uncertainties  of  dealing  with  the 
Canadian  Government. 

The  gaa  waits  for  the  oil.  The  tremendous 
reserves  of  natural  gas  on  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  are  In  association  with  the  oil 
reserves  and  their  production  can't  start 
until  oU  production  begins.  Construction 
on  a  gas  pipeline  must  wait  for  the  oil  line. 
It  Is  expected  that  a  pipeline  can  bring 
Alaskan  gas  to  this  area  by  1980,  If  the  oil 
line  starts  promptly. 

Environmental  advantages  to  the  nation 
greatly  outweigh  possible  minimal  adverse 
effects.  The  risk  of  environmental  damage 
from  the  Alaskan  oil  line  has  been  substan- 
tially lessened  as  a  result  of  the  stricter  en- 
vironmental stipulations,  multiple  safety 
systems  and  contingency  planning.  The 
benefits  from  Increased  supplies  of  clean  gas 
and  oil  far  outweigh  the  minimal  risks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  about 
the  environmental  advantages  that  were 
reported  in  this  Columbia  Gas  System 
advertisement.  They  repeat  what  I  re- 
ported previously,  which  also  has  been 
said  by  others  who  have  made  a  study 
of  this  matter. 

I  emphasize  that  I  am  talking  about 
a  company  in  this  area.  The  company  is 
not  located  on  the  west  coast  but  on  the 
east  coast.  It  stands  to  benefit,  too,  from 
a  trans -Alaska  pipeline — 

Costs  are  rising  while  delay  continues.  Be- 
cause of  Inflation,  each  day  of  delay  In  start- 
ing construction  makes  the  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines more  costly.  Each  lost  day  on  a  gas 
line  adds  $1  million  to  a  cost  estimated 
currently  at  $5.4  bUUon.  The  same  facts 
apply  to  the  oil  line  costs.  All  these  higher 
costs  must  finally  be  reflected  In  what  you 
and  other  consumers  pay  for  oU  and  gas. 

We  are  talking  about  a  construction 
cost  and  a  project  cost  of  $5.4  billion.  We 
need  this  pipeline.  It  will  be  of  great 
aid  to  the  U.S.  economy.  It  will  lessen 
dependence  on  foreign  sources,  which  we 
have  talked  about.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  the  full  significance  of  it,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  security 
of  this  Nation  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  This 
country  cannot  afford,  in  its  present  po- 
sition, to  import  billions  of  dollars  more 
of  Middle  Eastern  oil.  Certainly  we  can- 


not afford  to  be  dependent  upon  coun- 
tries with  which  we  could  have  prob- 
lems— sources  which  could  either  in- 
crease the  coist  or  stop  the  flow  of  oil 
entirely. 

The  Columbia  Gas  advertisement  con- 
cludes with  what  must  be  done  now: 

Congress  has  before  It  bills  which  will 
quickly  settle  questions  concerning  nght-of- 
way  and  environmental  studies  for  the  oil 
line.  TTiese  bills  must  be  enacted  without 
delay  so  that  badly  needed  North  Slope 
Alaskan  oil  and  gas  can  be  added  to  the 
nation's  energj*  supply  as  soon   as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  has  been  placed 
in  the  public's  mind  that  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy, that  the  industry  has  conspired 
to  cause  shortages  and,  therefore,  the 
shortages  are  unreal.  It  has  become  pop- 
ular to  blame  the  oU  companies  for  our 
energy  crisis  by  alleging  conspiracy.  Be- 
fore reaching  any  conclusions,  however, 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  facts. 
The  following  New  York  Times  article  of 
July  3.  1973.  reports  on  company  re- 
sponses to  such  charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Charge   Is   Denied   on   Gas   Reserves 

Washingto.v,  July  2. — The  Gulf  OU  Cor- 
poration today  disputed  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  official's  accusation  that  It  had 
been  understating   its  natural   gas  reserves. 

In  a  statement,  Gulf  said  the  figures  on 
reaerves  It  had  given  to  the  American  Gas 
Association  for  use  in  compilation  of  a  na- 
tional reserves  total  "were  not  "significantly 
lower"  than  the  reserves  which  the  company 
has  on  Its  corporate  books." 

The  phrase  "significantly  lower"  had  been 
used  In  the  allegation  of  under-reporting, 
made  against  three  oU  concerns. 

The  charge  of  under-rei>orting  was  made 
against  Gulf  and  two  other  companies  (Con- 
tinental Oil  and  Union  Oil  of  California)  by 
James  T.  Halverson.  director  of  the  P.T.C.'s 
Bureau  of  Competition,  on  June  27  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  subcommittee. 

Through  a  sp>okesman,  Continental  said 
In  response  to  an  inquiry,  '"We  emphatically 
deny  that  Continental  has  deliberately  un- 
derstated Its  natural  gas  reserves  and  further 
emphatically  deny  that  Continental  In  any 
way  Is  Involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  understate 
Its  reserves." 

PROTEST   IS    planned 

The  company  accused  Mr.  Halvorson  of 
"Impropriety"  In  making  public  informa- 
tion from  "documents  which  were  submit- 
ted under  a  confidentiality  order."  The  Con- 
tinental spokesman  said  a  "letter  of  protest" 
would  be  sent  to  '.he  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, probably  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Inquiry  of  Union  Oil's  Los  Angeles  head- 
quarters elicited  no  comment. 

The  PTC.  with  the  help  of  the  Justice 
Department,  has  brought  a  civil  action 
again-st  eight  other  gas  producers  to  compel 
them  to  respond  to  the  agency's  subpoenas 
for  Internal  documents. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee's chairman,  Philip  L.  Hart,  Democrat  of 
Michigan,  the  P T.C.  has  been  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  g.To  producers  have  habitually 
understated  their  gas  reserves,  at  least  in 
figures  for  public  consumption,  to  create  the 
Impression  of  a  shortage  and  thereby  to  push 
prices  up. 

Senator  Hart  said  later  that  he  thought 
that  the  natiural  gas  shortage  might  be  "a 
hoax." 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing Wall  Street  Journal  article  of 
June  29,  1973,  reports  on  Chairman 
Nassikas'  testimony  that  the  gas  short- 
age is  real  and  industry  is  competitive. 
Let  us,  therefore,  look  at  the  facts  before 
leaping  to  conclusions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gas  Shortage  and  Competttion  Are  Gentt- 
DJE,  FPC  Chairman  Tells  Skeptical  Sen- 
ate Unit 

Washington. — Federal  Power  Commission 
Chairman  John  N.  Nassikas  Insisted  to  a 
skeptical  Senate  subcommittee  that  there  Is 
a  natural-gas  shortage,  that  It  wasn't  con- 
trived by  the  Industry  and  that  ''workable 
competition"  exists  among  gas  producers. 

But  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D.,  Mich.),  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  which  Is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  matter,  said  "Infor- 
mation we  have  seems  to  point  In  the  other 
direction,"  He  suggested  that  the  FPC  In- 
vestigate whether  gas  Is  being  deliberately 
withheld  from  the  market  by  producers  to 
force  the  granting  of  higher  prices  by  the 
agency. 

Mr.  Nassikas,  under  a  subcommittee  sub- 
poena issued  last  week,  delivered  to  the  panel 
some  data  concerning  concentration  among 
big  producers  of  naturtl-gas  reserve.";  that  are 
uncommitted  and  still  available  for  sale. 
Such  reserves,  a  key  measure  of  the  avail- 
ability of  natural  gas,  have  been  declining, 
according  to  the  FPC.  The  FPC  gets  such 
Information  from  the  industry. 

The  subccmmlttee  said  It  would  examine 
the  material  and  didn't  immediately  make  It 
public.  The  FPC  had  asked  that  it  be  kept 
confidential  because  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion about  Individual  producers'  uncommit- 
ted reserves  would  aid  their  competitors.  A 
summary  of  the  data,  as  previously  reported, 
shows  that  In  some  key  natural-gas  areas 
more  thn  90%  of  the  uncommitted  reserves 
are  controlled  by  a  handful  of  producers. 
"interdependence"  of  producers 

Sen.  Hart  said  that  In  addition  to  concen- 
tration of  uncommitted  reserves  among  a 
few  companies  there  is  "intermingling  and 
Interdependence  of  producers"  because  of 
consortiums,  joint  operating  and  marketing 
arrangements.  Joint  bidding  and  substantial 
trading  of  products  and  tracts  of  land.  "The 
Industry  Is  much  like  a  family,"  the  Sen- 
ator said,  and  "to  allow  prices  to  be  set  on 
the  premise  that  free  market  forces  are  at 
work  In  the  Industry  may  Ignore  reality." 

The  latter  Is  what  the  FPC  and  the  Nixon 
administration  have  proposed  to  Congress  in 
asking  that  the  price  of  newly  found  gas  be 
deregulated — freed  from  FPC  control. 

Sen.  Hart  and  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D.,  Mass.)  criticized  Mr.  Nassikas  for  falling 
to  have  any  Idea  of  what  effect  deregulation 
would  have  on  the  consumer  price  of  natural 
gas.  Mr.  Nassikas  said  he  hadn't  any  esti- 
mates but  that  "I  assume  the  price  will  go 
up."  He  said  the  FPC  hasn't  done  any  studies 
on  the  matter. 

He  added  that  If  the  price  Is  decontrolled 
producers  would  have  an  added  Incentive  to 
find  and  develop  more  natural  gas  and  alle- 
viate the  current  shortage.  He  said  that  if 
the  shortage  Is  allowed  to  continue,  prices 
would  go  up  anyway.  "Consumers  are  Inter- 
ested not  only  In  price  but  also  In  supply," 
he  said. 

Consumer  groups  and  some  members  of 
Congress  have  predicted  that  prices  to  con- 
sumers would  skyrocket  In  the  event  of  de- 
regulation. Joseph  C.  Swldler,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion and  a  former  FPC  chairman,  said  In 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee  that  an  un- 
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regulated  market  "cannot  be  counted  on  to 
protect  residential  and  other  high  priority 
gas  consumers,"  and  may  lead  to  excessive 
gas  prices.  He  suggested  Congress  Instead 
extend  federal  regulation  to  the  Intrastate 
market,  as  well  as  to  Interstate  sales. 

Tlie  FPC  data  related  to  a  February  1973 
study  that  showed  nationwide  uncommitted 
gas  reserves  had  declined  to  3.4  trillion  cubic 
feet  In  mld-1972.  According  to  the  FPC 
study,  79  gas  producers  controlled  the  3.4 
trillion  cubic  feet,  with  20  of  the  largest 
producers  controlling  3.2  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  the  reserves. 

The  producers  weren't  named,  and  It  was 
earlier  reported  that  the  FPC  had  listed.  In 
1971,  the  four  largest  gas  producers  by  total 
sales, 

GULF   ISSUES   DENIAI. 

GuU  Oil  Corp.,  one  of  the  companies  men- 
tioned In  the  1971  report,  has  denied,  how- 
ever that  it  should  be  considered  among  the 
major  holders  of  natural  gas  reserves.  "The 
fact  is  that  while  Gulf  was  the  fourth  largest 
seller  of  gas  as  shown  by  the  1971  FPC  re- 
port, Gulf's  uncommitted  gas  reserves  as  re- 
ported to  the  FPC  were  only  10.4  billion 
cubic  feet,"  a  Gulf  official  said. 

"This  represents  less  than  one-third  of  1% 
of  the  total  uncommitted  reserves  of  the  79 
producers  and  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  ^■ 
of  the  reported  uncommitted  reserves  of  the 
four  largest  producers.  Obviously,  Gulf 
couldn't  have  been  one  of  the  four  largest 
or  even  one  of  the  20  largest  producers  meas- 
ured by  Its  uncommitted  reserves."  the  oi- 
flcial  added. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
some  stations  around  the  country  have 
oil  and  gas  'where  they  did  not  have  the 
product  a  short  time  ago,  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  including  the  area  of  Wash- 
ington, D,C.,  shortages  still  exist,  but 
not  to  the  extent  they  did  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Many  are  saying  that  the  energy 
crisis  is  over.  But  the  energy  crisis  is 
not  over. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  believe  that  many 
Senators  have  been  contacted  by  their 
constituents,  as  I  have  been.  Even  today, 
I  have  had  calls  complaining  that  some 
of  the  stations  are  not  able  to  get  petro- 
leum products.  So  the  North  Slope  oil 
is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 

An  article  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  8  predicts  that  the  gaso- 
line shortage  will  intensify  next  year. 
In  ."^ome  Instances,  we  have  had  some 
relief,  but  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is 
needed  now  if  we  are  really  going  to 
have  the  relief  we  have  been  talking 
about. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article, 
entitled  "Gas  Shortage  Eases:  Crisis 
Seen  In  1974,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  'Washington  Post,  July  4,   1973] 

Gas   Shortage  Eases;    Crisis   Seen   in    1974 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

The  gasoline  shortage  that  frightened  100 
million  motorists  from  coast  to  coast  last 
month  Is  suddenly  not  such  a  frightful  short- 
age after  all. 

There's  no  sudden  glut  of  gas  either,  but 
service  stations  that  were  limiting  their 
hours  and  sales  are  returning  to  normal  op- 
erations. Surviving  independent  retailers 
who  saw  bankruptcies  In  their  futures  are 
solvent  once  again,  and  giant  oU  companies 
pondering  whether  to  advertise  their  prod- 
ucts or  their  scarcity  are  leaning  toward 
their  products  once  more. 

Nobody  counts  on  the  crisis  going  away. 


Indeed,  most  oil  company  executives  see  only 
a  brief  respite  this  summer.  Almost  all  of 
them  think  the  shortage  will  be  back  again 
next  spring,  twice  as  bad  as  It  was  this  year, 

"We'll  make  it  through  this  summer  al- 
right," said  Robert  O.  Anderson,  chairman  of 
Atlantic-Richfield  Oil  Corp.,  "but  I  don't 
know  what  to  think  about  next  summer  ex- 
cept the  worst." 

Not  that  the  gasoline  crisis  hasn't  taken 
its  toll  this  summer.  More  than  2.000  inde- 
pendent gas  station  owners  went  out  of  busi- 
ness this  year,  victims  of  the  springtime 
shortage  that  saw  major  oil  companies  simply 
cut  Independents  loose  from  their  supplies. 
Among  the  victims  was  a  30-station  owner 
In  Whlttier.  Calif,,  who  was  one  of  President 
Nixon's  early  political  fundraisers. 

■Victimized  also  were  some  of  America's 
mout  time-honored  ways  of  doing  things. 

Prince  Georges  County  In  Maryland  no 
longer  lets  its  volunteer  firemen  buy  gasoline 
for  18  cents  a  gallon  from  fire  station  pumps. 
Pan  American  World  Airways  has  reduced 
cruising  speeds  of  its  707  Jetliners  from  542 
to  529  m.pJb.,  a  move  that  adds  as  much  as 
seven  minutes  to  flight  times  but  which  will 
save  more  than  10  million  gallons  of  Jet 
fuel  In  the  next  year. 

Gasoline  consumers  have  largely  escaped 
the  wrath  of  the  shortage,  though  spot 
scarcities  have  hit  some  states  hard.  Florida 
Is  one  of  these,  stuck  as  It  Is  without  a 
refinery  at  the  end  of  the  nation's  pipeline 
and  stuck  as  It  is  with  1  million  tourists 
every  summer. 

Prices  have  skjTocketed  because  of  the 
shortage.  Gasoline  sells  for  10  percent  more 
than  on  Jan.  1,  and  black  market  prices 
flourish  wherever  the  shortage  is  severe. 

Motorists  paid  $1  a  gallon  last  month  for 
gasoline  In  some  parts  of  Nevada.  Farmers 
In  Burkbennett,  Tex.  (right  In  the  middle 
of  the  Texas  oil  fields) ,  had  to  buy  black 
market  gas  to  haul  wheat  out  of  their  fields 
to  market.  The  city  of  Seattle  was  forced  to 
pay  almost  50  percent  more  than  It  did  last 
year  just  to  run  the  city's  buses. 

The  most  Interlgulng  aspect  of  the  crisis 
Is  also  the  most  controversial.  How,-  did  the 
shortage  end  so  abruptly?  How  did  the  na- 
tion work  Its  way  out  of  scarcity  so  qtilcklv'' 

Observers  of  the  fuel  crisis  are  divided 
on  the  reasons.  Oil  Industry  critics  say  the 
shortage  was  at  least  partly  a  hoax,  schemed 
and  orchestrated  by  the  major  oil  companies 
to  drive  prices  up  and  independent  oil  deal- 
ers out  of  business. 

The  Interior  Department's  Office  pf  OU  and 
Gas  noted  last  week  that  refinery  runs  had 
reached  record  highs  as  early  as  the  end 
of  May.  when  gasoline  production  ran  15  per 
cent  ahead  of  May  of  last  year. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  see  a  shortage  situation 
In  the  statistics  as  they  are  unfolding,"  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  reported.  "There  Is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Independent  seg- 
ment of  the  market  Is  short  of  supply  and  Is 
paying  a  premium  price  for  what  they  get." 

Hearings  held  In  the  nation's  heartland  by 
Sen,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III  (D-Tll.)  last 
month  turned  up  contradictions  of  the  short- 
age. Stevenson  was  told  that  oil  company 
storage  tanks  were  full  from  St.  Louis  to 
Chicago,  that  Mississippi  River  barges  were 
bein-j:  turned  away  from  terminals  up  and 
down  the  river  because  there  was  no  place 
to  put  the  gasoline  they  carried. 

"Who's  getting  the  gasoline?"  Senator 
Stevenson  asked  the  other  day.  "By  the  gov- 
ernment's own  admission.  It's  not  the  Inde- 
pendents." 

Observers  closer  to  the  oil  Industry  cite 
other  reasons  for  the  apparent  end  to  the 
gasoline  crisis  this  summer.  They  point  out 
that  rising  oil  Imports  have  allowed  U.S. 
refineries  to  operate  at  93  per  cent  of  their 
rated  capacity  In  the  last  two  months,  some- 
thing that  hasn't  happened  In  years. 

"The  country's  crude  oil  Imports  have  risen 
35  per  cent  since  the  President  eliminated 


the  quotas,"  said  William  E.  Simon,  deputy 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  also  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  OU  Policy  Committee.  "This 
is  oi.e  uf  the  main  reasons  the  gasoline  short- 
age has  eased." 

Simon  says  the  other  reason  Is  that  con- 
sumer demand  has  eased  somewhat,  triggered 
by  oil  company  conservation  campaigns  and 
federal  pleas  to  conserve  gasolme.  Some  oil 
company  stati.stics  suggest  he's  richt.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  Ohio,  for  one.  said  gasoline 
us^ije  grew  by  only  2  per  cent  in  June,  com- 
pared \%llh  an  anticipated  growth  of  7  to  9 
per  cent. 

"I  think  people  are  takin:?  fewer  and 
shorter  trips."  Simon  said  in  ar.  interview  the 
other  day.  "I  think  they're  driving  slower  and 
not  using  the  air  conditioning  In  their  cars. 
I  believe  we're  getting  the  message  across 
to  the  American  people." 

The  American  people  will  need  more  than 
a  message  to  turn  the  gasoline  shortage 
around  completely,  because  the  biggest  part 
of  the  crunch  Involves  more  than  driving 
habits. 

Tliere  are  now  100  million  cars  on  U.S. 
roads,  and  automakers  expect  to  sell  a  record 
12  million  cars  this  year.  The  average  car  gets 
about  10.5  miles  out  of  a  gallon  of  gas  today. 
New  cars  get  less  than  that,  due  largely  to 
pollution  controls,  air  conditioning  and  car 
weight. 

Air  conditioning  and  car  weight  are  the  two 
biggest  factors  in  the  growth  of  gasoline  con- 
sumption, which  has  risen  from  735  gallons 
per  car  in  1970  t"  763  gallons  per  car  this  year. 
The  air-conditioned  1973  V'ega  burns  as 
much  gasoline  as  a  1966  Cadillac  without  air 
conditioning. 

All  U.S.  car  models  have  put  on  weight.  A 
Chevrolet  Impala  that  weighed  4,000  potmds 
10  years  ago  weighs  5,500  pounds  today.  What 
does  that  do  to  gas  usage?  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  says  a  5,000-pound  car 
burns  twice  as  much  gas  as  a  2.500-pound 
car  meaning  that  the  average  U,S.  car  model 
gets  half  the  mileage  that  Its  European  or 
Japanese  coxmter-part  gets. 

Americans  may  be  taking  fewer  and  shorter 
trips  this  summer,  but  driving  trends  tell  a 
different  story.  Motorists  used  to  average 
10,000  miles  of  driving  a  year,  but  a  study  by 
the  California  Highway  Patrol  last  year  found 
that  people  driving  new  cars  put  an  average 
of  16.500  miles  on  their  cars  the  first  year. 

People  are  almost  forced  into  more  driving 
today,  partly  because  of  suburbanization  and 
partly  because  of  job  relocations.  The  Ford 
Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Project  discov- 
ered that  the  average  daily  commuting  trip 
of  U.S.  office  workers  had  risen  to  almost 
20  miles  per  day  in  1970.  Roundtrip  visits 
to  doctors  and  dentists  were  16.6  miles.  Shop- 
ping trips  averaged  about  10  miles. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  let  us  look 
at  the  facts  about  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line rather  than  the  fiction.  An  article 
compares  the  two  and  rightly  concludes 
that  we  need  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

I  refer  to  an  article  published  in  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of  June  25,  1973. 
It  starts  out  by  quoting  from  an  article 
by  Joseph  Kraft  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  April  11.  1973: 

A  whole  range  of  other  considerations  as- 
serts the  advantage  of  the  trans-Canada 
route  (over  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline*;  It 
delivers  oil  where  it  Is  In  short  supply,  the 
Middle  West  and  East  Coast,  rather  than  the 
West  Coast,  which  is  practically  self-suffi- 
cient. It  eases  the  national  security  problem 
by  making  the  most  populous  areas  of  this 
countrj-  dependent  for  oil  on  Canada  rather 
than  on  the  Arab  states 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  article 
states : 

The  points  raised  by  Mr  Kraft  were  an- 
swered by  Interior  Secretary  Ropers  C.  B. 
Morton  In  a  recent  report  to  Congress. 
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In  the  first  place.  Morton  reported  that 
Canadian  officials  have  Imposed  four  condi- 
tions on  any  line  built  through  that  country. 

I  think  this  is  very  important  to  all  of 
us.  Those  conditions  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Majority  of  equity  Interest  In  the  Una 
must  be  Canadian,  (2)  management  would 
have  to  be  Canadian,  (3)  at  least  half  the 
capacity  of  the  line  would  have  to  be  re- 
served for  moving  Canadian-owned  oil  to 
Canadian  markets,  and  (4)  preference  would 
have  to  be  slveii  Canadian-owned  and  con- 
iroUe'i  groups  for  construction  and  materials. 

■  These  four  requirements  .  .  .  are  unac- 
ceptable from  the  point  of  view  of  our  na- 
tional lntere.sts,"  Morton  said,  "especially 
when  we  have  the  alternative  of  a  pipeline 
through  Alaska  that  will  be  built  by  Ameri- 
can lab  ir  and  will  deliver  Its  full  capacltv 
of  American-owned  oil  to  our  markets." 

Morton  added  also  that  "some  of  the  ad- 
vantaj'cs  to  the  Midwest  than  are  cinlmed  for 
a  trans-Canada  plpell:-.e  will  not.  In  fact, 
occur.  For  example,  an  oil  pipcU:  e  through 
Canada  will  no'  affect  fuel  prices  In  th.^t  area, 
becau.se  price  is  se;  by  the  much  greater 
volume  of  oil  coming  north  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mercico  and  North  Slope  oil  woulrl  provide 
oi.Iy  a  portion  of  the  tot.il  Midwest  demand." 

".As  much  as  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
Midwest  even  a  marginal  increase  In  the  se- 
curity of  its  total  energy  supply."  Morrov. 
continued.  "It  Is  more  Important  "now  to  as- 
sure that  the  total  economic  and  energy  se- 
curity interests  of  nil  the  people  of  the' U.S. 
are  served  by  gettinf?  as  much  American- 
owned  oil  .1.;  p^.sslble  to  the  U.S.  market  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Morton  .il.si  br.vnded  as  untrue  the  claim 
that  tl  e  West  Coast  does  not  need  nor  can- 
not use  all  of  the  oil  delivered  by  a  trans- 
Alaska  11  ..e. 

"In  1-173,  demand  In  that  area  was  2.3 
million  b  U.  of  which  1.5  million  b  d  w.is 
obtained  ,rom  domestic  sources  and  0.8  mil- 
lion b  a  was  Imported."  he  reported.  "The 
best  .wailab'.e  projections  show  that  by  1980, 
and  for  srbsequent  years,  t^e  West"  Coast 
demand  will  exceed  domestic  productici  asid 
Canadian  e.xports  available  to  that  are.-i  by 
at  least  ti.e  capacity  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline." 

-5o.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  we  are  talking  about 
a  very  serious  matter.  We  have  Mem- 
ber.'; of  this  bod.-  that  very  sincerely  I 
am  .sure,  want  to  study  the  Canadian 
plan  for  another  year.  Others  want  to 
so  forward  with  negotiations  and  await 
the  outcome  of  those  nefcoiiitions  with 
dnada.  Still  we  have  evidence  Irom  the 
different  departments— the  Department 
of  State,  the  Commerce  Department,  the 
Department  of  Interior— that  nesotia- 
tions  have  gone  forv.ard.  We  h^ve  had 
mectiniTS. 

In  one  of  our  committee  meetings  it 
was  expressed  that  we  have  had  nego- 
tiations going  on  for  at  least  4  vear.s,  net 
just  on  the  pipeMne  to  Alaska  but  also 
for  the  pipelines  that  would  be  needed  to 
brins  oil  and  to  bring  gas  into  different 
areas  of  Canada  as  well  as  into  the  United 
States. 

We  must  realize  that  the  Canadians 
have  a  distribution  problem.  They  have 
products  in  the  western  part  of  their 
country  that  they  do  not  have  in  the 
eastern  part  of  their  country.  This  is 
something  we  could  work  out  with  the 
Canadians  as  time  goes  by.  but  let  us 
take  first  things  first.  Our  first  problem 
is  to  get  Alaskan  crude  into  the  lower  48. 
The  v.iy  that  can  be  done  is  to  go  for- 
ward immediately,  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, as  rapidly  as  w^e  can  to  get  this  legis- 
lation through  Congress  so  that  this  flow 
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will  start  and  then  we  will  have  oil.  The 
most  imp.irtant  factor  is  that  we  do  not 
have  further  delay.  We  have  spent  years 
on  studies  and  investigations.  Now'  is 
the  time  for  action.  We  must  go  forward 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  with  the 
pipeline. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  June  13,  1973, 
reported  that  Consolidated  Edison  made 
a  5  percent  voltage  cut  in  the  midst  of 
a  record  demand  caused  by  a  heat  wave 
coupled  with  out-of-service  generators. 

This  is  a  national,  not  a  local  prob- 
lem: onlv  Congress  has  the  power  to 
avert  future  energy  crises  by  enacting 
legislation  designed  to  do  just  that.  The 
need  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is 
being  felt  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  placed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Co.N-  El)  Redt-ces  Voltage  by  5  Percent  Here 
(By  Etavid  Birdi 

The  Consolidated  Edison  Company  cut 
back,  its  voltage  yesterday  as  the  heat  wave 
continued,  but  It  managed  to  meet  a  record 
demaad  ior  electricity  because  It  had  more 
generators  working  and  was  able  to  buy  more 
power  from  wuside  than  on  Monday. 

Yesterday's  voltaf^e  cut  was  5  per  cent.  The 
utility  company  .said  the  extra  power  avail- 
able made  it  unnecess.iry  to  repeat  Monday's 
8  per  cent  voltage  reduction. 

The  record  demand  yesterday,  set  between 
11  a.m.  and  noou  was  7.917.000  kilowatts  The 
previous  record  was  7.892.000,  set  last  July  19. 
On  Monday,  the  demand  was  7.C1 1.000.  a  level 
held  down  by  the  8  per  cent  voltage  cutback 
because  extra  supplies  were  not  available. 

Yesterday's  high  temperature  of  93  de- 
grees^tvv^i  degrefs  short  of  MondaVs  record 
of  95— helped  a  little  to  reduce  the  power 
demands  of  air-conditioners,  and  a  break  in 
the  heat  wavo  predicted  for  today  Is  ex- 
pected to  ease  the  situation  further. 

Con  Edison  had  four  generators  out  of 
service  Monday.  Yesterday  the  325.000-kilo- 
watt  Statcn  Island  pla.'t  at  Arthur  Kill  and 
the  GOO.OOo-kiluwatt  Bowline  Point  plant 
near  Haverstraw  were  back  on  the  line. 

Still  ,,ut  yesterday  were  the  265,000-kUo- 
watt  nuclear  plant  at  Indian  Point  and  the 
400.000-ki:owatt  at  Ravenswood,  Queens.  The 
Queens  plant  is  expected  buck  in  service  this 
weekend  and  the  nuclear  nlant  is  scheduled 
to  back  In  July  or  August. 

POOL    ORDSKS    CUTBACK 

It  is  not  unusup.l  for  a  utility  companv  to 
have  plants  out  of  service  for  maintena'nce 
but  the  unexpected  t-arlv  boat  wave  cam°  at 
a  time  when  plants  were  still  going  through 
malnten.i'ice  to  prepare  them  for  the  ex- 
pected paaks  in  July  and  August. 

The  cutbacks  vesterdav  be^an  when  th° 
New  York  State  Power  Pool,  vihlch  includes 
all  the  state's  maj  jr  utility  companies  or- 
dered all  getierators  with  manna!  vol'tise 
regulating  devices  to  reduce  voltage  by  5  n^r 
cent.  •       '  " 

This  was  a  precautionary  measure,  a  pow- 
er pool  spokesman  explained  from  head- 
quarters in  GuUderland  near  Albany,  because 
it_w-as  difficult  to  adjust  the  manual  plants 
In  a  hurry  if  the  need  arose. 

The  move  affected  only  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  state's  customer's  Including  some  Con 
Edison  customers  in  \Vestchester  and  Queens. 

As  the  power  situation  became  tisrhterT'Con 
Edison  and  NIasara-Mohawk,  which  serves 
Albany,  Syracu.se.  Buffalo  and  other  up.state 
areas,  were  ordered  to  reduce  the  voltage  to 
all  their  customers  by  5  per  cent  at  1  P.M. 
Con  Edison  put  that  reduction  into  effect 
at  X2:57  P.M. 


M.\YOR  ASKS   HELP 

At  3:45  P.M.— although  the  temperature 
had  eased  to  91  degrees  from  the  high  of 
93  reached  at  12:30  P.M.— the  Long  Island 
Lighting  Company  was  ordered  to  reduce 
Its  voltage  by  3  per  cent  to  help  out. 

By  5:30  P.M.,  the  day's  crisis  was  felt 
to  have  eased  enough  for  the  utilities  to  re- 
turn their  voltages  to  normal. 

Despite  the  added  supplies  of  electricity 
Mayor  Lindsay  called  a  news  conference  yes- 
terday to  say  It  "was  absolutely  essential 
that  there  be  a  maximum  conservation  of 
power." 

"We  must  make  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  Incredible  demand  for  electricity  which 
is  straining  the  limit  of  Con.solidated  Edison 
Company's  ability  to  provide  power  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day,"  the  Mavor  said. 

Asked  if  the  utility  company  was  doing 
everything  it  could  to  meet  power  demands 
here,  the  Mayor  said  that  Charles  P.  Luce, 
the  Con  Edison  chairman,  "and  his  colleagues' 
at  Con  Edison  are  working  their  heads  off," 

The  Mayor  said  the  utility  company  ap- 
peared to  be  doing  Us  best,  but  that  it  was 
frustrated  by  being  saddled  with  old  plants 
and  the  InabUlty  to  build  new  ones  because 
of  red  tape  at  the  state  and  Federal  levels 
and  environmental  considerations. 

The  Mayor  showed  some  irritation  when  he 
was  asked  if  there  wasn't  something  that  he 
could  do  to  keep  the  power  crisis  from  re- 
curring every  summer. 

"Everybody  turns  to  this  goldfish  bowl 
and  says,  'What  are  you  going  to  do?'  "  the 
Mayor  answered  and  then  added  that  he 
really  had  no  legal  power  to  do  anything. 

BUCK   PASSED  TO   ALBANY 

He  said  the  power  to  do  something  lay  in 
Albany  and  Washington,  where  "no  real  lead- 
ership" was  being  exerted  on  allocating  the 
available  power  or  in  getting  new  sources. 

Milton  Musicus,  the  city's  Municipal  Serv- 
ices Administrator  who  was  also  at  the  news 
conference  with  the  Mayor,  agreed  that  Con 
Edison  was  probably  doing  the  best  it  could 
in  the  pre.^ent  crisis,  but  he  did  not  think 
the  utility  was  doing  the  right  kind  of  plan- 
ning to  avert  future  crises. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  there  be  enough 
fuel  to  harvest  the  Nation's  farmlands? 
This  is  t.he  question  confronting  many 
farmers.  Diesel  fuels  are  needed  for  irri- 
gation of  fields;  propane  gas  for  drying 
crops.  Both  of  these  fuels  are  getting 
harder  and  harder  to  come  by.  That  is 
uhy  the  Alaska  pipeline  is  needed. 

We  need  to  increase  the  availability  of 
fuels  across  the  Nation.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  this  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  July  8  of  this  year,  to  be  placed  in 
the  Reccud. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fuel   Shoriage   Concerms   Fa.-mers 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

"The  fuel  shortage  Is  catchin:,'  up  with  us 
fast,"  warns  Colorado's  director  of  the 
Grange.  "Already  a  few  tractors  have  stood 
Idle  for  a  couple  of  days." 

This  kind  of  maU  is  coming  into  the  Wash- 
ington offices  of  farm  organizations  and  law- 
makers in  Increasing  volume,  according  to 
spot  checks  made  yesterday  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Already  some  farmers'  fuel  tanks  have  run 
dry  in  a  few  places,  but  the  big  fear  is 
whether  there  will  be  enough  gas  and  dlesel 
oil  when  the  harvesting  season  comes  to  the 
nation's  heartland  in  a  few  weeks. 

Right  now  wheat  growers  in  Texas — where 
the  crop  comes  in  sooner  than  in  states  far- 
ther north — are  experiencing  problems  stem- 
ming from  fuel  shortages. 
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In  Burkburnett,  Tex.,  for  example,  teams 
of  men  and  machines  wliich  harvest  crops  on 
one  farm  after  another  are  running  so  short 
of  fuel  that  farmers  fear  their  wheat  ma\  go 
unharvested. 

In  Nebraska.  Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtis  (R-Neb.) 
complained  that  some  of  the  farmers  have 
run  out  of  dlesel  fuel  for  the  pumps  that 
send  water  into  fields  of  alfalfa  and  corn.  He 
Is  among  the  lawmakers  demanding  that  the 
federal  government  impose  mandatory, 
rather  than  voluntary,  allocation  of  fuel  so 
that  Independent  dealers  and  other  sources 
for  farmers  get  their  fair  share. 

Curtis  is  to  be  the  leadoff  witness  Mon- 
day as  the  Nixon  administration's  Federal 
Oii  Policy  Committee  opens  hearings  on  the 
fuel  allocation  question. 

His  view  is  that  the  fuel  situation  for 
farmers  threatens  to  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better  as  the  demand  rises  sharply  at  harvest 
time.  A  related  worry  is  whether  there  will 
be  enough  propane  gas  to  dry  the  corn  after 
it  is  harvested. 

The  Colorado  Grange  leader  who  wrote  his 
Washington  office  about  tractors  running  out 
of  fuel  added  that  'Colorado  is  expecting  one 
of  the  largest  wheat  crops  in  history.  That 
means  a  lot  of  gasoline  is  going  to  be  needed. 
Most  combines  use  gasoline,  as  well  as  all 
trucks." 

A  National  Farmers  Union  spokesman  said 
yesterday  That  some  of  its  members  expect 
the  price  of  propane  to  rise  sharply  as  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply.  He  sale,  the  fuel 
situation  will  be  "acute"  in  the  heartland  of 
the  United  States  come  harvest  time. 

Already,  lie  added,  some  harvest  crews  in 
Colorado  and  Kansas  are  requiring  farmers 
to  guarantee  that  fuel  will  be  available  be- 
fore the  harvesters  will  come  into  the  area. 

Tlie  American  Farm  Bureau  office  here  said 
fuel  supplies  "are  awfully  tight"  but  that  it 
had  heard  of  no  farmers  in  its  membership 
"who  cannot  plow  or  harvest"  for  lack  of 
fuel. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  re- 
ported from  Iowa  that  none  of  its  members 
in  that  state  had  reported  running  out  of 
fuel. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  cities 
across  the  Nation  are  being  forced  to  cut 
back  their  fuel  intake.  Petroleum  prices 
are  increasing.  Gasoline  prices  are  -.ising. 

We  need  to  alleviate  this  so  our  farm- 
er.-, will  be  able  to  continue  production. 
We  need  to  develop  cur  dcmestic  suppiies 
of  petroleum.  The  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
would  hc!u  bring  needed  fuels  to  manu- 
facturers and  farmer-. 

Ml'.  President,  I  p.':k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  artic'e.  frv-'i.i  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  June  6.  19''.:.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CiTiEE    Across   United   States   Cutting 

Ft -ti    Us- 

(By  Su.ianna  McBee) 

Caught  in  a  tightening  fuel  pinch,  cities 
across  ths  country  are  paying  skyrocketing 
prices  .^,r  gasoline  and  heating  oil.  and  some 
are  cuMing  back  on  the  u:;e  vi  municipal 
cars. 

"Unless  the  tirgent  fuel  needs  of  the  na- 
tion's ciTies  are  immediately  met.  cities  will 
be  unable  to  perform  their  essential  govern- 
mental functions  and  ser'ices."  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors said  this  week.  The  League  and  Confer- 
ence represent  15.000  municipalities. 

One  city,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  began  yes- 
terday to  reduce  lighting  in  city  buildings- 
including  police  and  fire  departments  aiid 
libraries — by  50  per  cent  because  of  a  short- 
age of  natural  gas,  which  fuels  its  municipal 
electric  utUlty  plant. 


San  Antonio  official.?  have  set  city  build- 
ing thermostats  at  78  degrees,  instead  of  the 
usual  70  to  72  degrees,  to  cut  air  conditlontng 
costs.  They  have  also  shortened  the  hours 
"that  street  lights  are  burning  and  have 
stopped  lighting  parks  and  ball  fields  that  are 
not  in  use. 

In  Seanle.  Washington,  the  police  depart- 
ment has  tut  by  one  hour  the  time  that 
patrol  cars  are  on  the  street  during  each 
eight -hour  shift.  Instead  of  driving,  oificers 
must  walk  beats  during  that  hour. 

Other  city  departments  ha\e  been  ordered 
by  Mayor  Vv'es  Uhlman  to  cut  gasoline  con- 
sumption by  more  than  15  per  cent.  His 
order  came  last  month  after  the  Union  Oil 
Go.  notified  tho  city  that  its  gasoline  alloca- 
tion of  about  2  8  million  gallons  a  year  would 
be  cut  15  per  cent. 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  municipal  gasoline 
costs  are  expected  to  exceed  $3  million  this 
year  compared  with  S2  million  last  year,  all 
departments,  including  police,  have  been 
asked  to  double  up  on  auto  travel  and  cut 
gas  use  by  at  least  10  per  cent. 

Purchasing  Director  Werreti  Ij.  Llntz  said 
the  new  policy  means  that  police  "will  make 
one  trip  rather  than  two  on  non-emerf^-ency 
calls  such  as  invest:gations." 

Norfolk,  Va.,  City  Manager  G.  Robert  House 
Jr.  has  asked  department  heads  to  recom- 
mend ways  to  cut  ga.  o'.ine  consumption.  He 
expects  all  departments  exrept  police  ar.d  fire 
to  make  the  cuts. 

The  city  has  asked  for  at  le.ist  eight  bids 
from  gasoline  suppliers  rnd  so  far  has  re- 
ceived no  definite  bid.  Its  chief  supplier  last 
year.  British  Petroleum,  has  offered  only  a 
month-to-month  allocation  guaranteeing 
onlv  70  per  cent  of  what  the  cltv  received 
in  19'.  2.  " 

Robert  M.  Martin,  purchasing  agent  for 
Lynchburg.  Va..  faced  with  a  25  per  cent  in- 
crease in  rtitular-gasoline  costs,  has  as'sed 
all  city  departments,  including  police  and 
fire  to  reduce  nonessential  travel.  Firetruck 
drivers  will  no  longer  idle  their  engines  for 
long  periods,  and  police  •.vlll  not  nm  their 
eneines  while  listening  to  their  two-way 
radios,  he  said. 

S.->  far  c:ty  cutbacks  seem  relatively  mir..^r, 
and  President  Nixon's  energy  adviser,  Charles 
J.  DiBo'ia.  assured  Congress  vesterd.ty  that 
the  fuel  shortage  will  not  interfere  with  es- 
sential munlcipil  services. 

However,  many  ci'ies  are  -eTortlng  that 
they  are  forced  to  pay  gigantic  price  increases 
ar.d  are  facing  ccntinuing  sh.ortaces. 

Detroit,  for  exainple.  paid  47  ner  cent  more 
last  month  than  it  did  In  May,  1"72.  for  ga.-o- 
line.  "Our  requiremeiits  for  thi-;  month  are 
covered  only  up  to  tr.e  15th."  said  .Art  Cope, 
con^.missioner  of  purchases  a 'd  s.'pplies. 
"Normally  \^e're  six  months  rhead." 

Carl  Riedy.  Detroit's  represe. native  in 
Wa«^hiugton.  added.  "We  have  no  guarantee 
on  price,  no  d:i;ara;itee  on  delivery.  The  :,''A 
comianie;  really  have  us  over  .i  barrel  " 

Cincinnati  is  paving  45  per  cent  more  for 
gasoline  this  year  than  It  did  last  year  and 
13  to  35  per  cent  more  for  die-el  fuels. 

Ijakewood.  Colo.,  a  city  of  120.000  people 
near  Denver,  is  so  low  on  gasoline  that  it  is 
sending  its  cars  and  trucks  to  local  gas  sta- 
tions, where  they  have  to  pay  retail  prices. 

City  .Administrator  Walter  C.  Kane  .said 
Lakevood  had  a  one-year  contract  with  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.  signed  last  ju;  e.  "but  the  company 
reneged  last  November  and  said,  'If  you  don't 
like  it.  you  can  sue  us.'  Now  we're  down  to 
600  gallons  for  a  fleet  of  200  police  cars  a:;d 
other  vehicles,  a-d  there's  no  other  source  in 
sight." 

Philo  Hutcheso:-,  Gulfs  spokesman  here, 
said  the  contr.act  was  dropped  "because  we 
had  really  critical  supply  problems."  Noting 
that  a  substitute  Lakewood  supplier  had  also 
stopped  sellinr;  to  the  city  because  of  supply 
problem.-,  Hutcheson  said  Gulf  "is  taking  an- 
other look"  at  picking  up  its  old  contract. 

The  District  so  far  h.as  been  unaffected  by 
the  fuel  shortage  except  for  a  nearly  3.5  cent 


Increase  that  the  Metro  bus  system  is  paying 
for  dlesel  fuel. 


Fuel  Lack  May  Idle  Combines  in  Texas 

Burkburnett.  Tex..  June  6. — .K  shortage  of 
ga3ol;:ie  and  diesel  oil.  occurring  during  the 
1973  wheat  harvest,  threatetied  today  to  leave 
combines  sitting  idle  in  fields  dotted  with 
wells  pumping  oil  from  one  of  Texas'  largest 
oil  strikes. 

"We  had  enough  (fuel)  to  supply  custom 
cutters  and  farmers  this  mornitig,  "  Mrs.  Har- 
lan Mullins,  an  agricultural  fuel  supplier  for 
the  area,  said.  "We  will  net  have  any  more  in 
the  mormag." 

Custom  cutters — people  with  trucks  and 
combines  'vvho  harvest  grain  under  contract 
with  growers — are  harvesting  wheat  and  bar- 
ley in  the  Burkburnett  area. 

The  wheat  around  Burkburnett  is  the  first 
in  the  state  to  be  harvested  Both  yield  and 
acreage  is  about  f.vlce  what  it  was  last  year. 

The  nation  needs  ^ratn  almost  as  much  as 
it  needs  petroleum  a-d  gas.  A  shortage  of 
grain  has  sent  prxes  up  and  caused  one  of 
the  sharpest  rises  m  history  in  meat  prices. 

Burkburnett  field  was  one  of  the  big  oil 
strikes  year?  ago  in  Texas.  Most  wells  now 
are  "strippers" — wells  that  will  not  flow  of 
their  '"avu  accord.  So  hundreds  of  pumps 
clank  night  and  day  m  the  area,  lifting  the 
last  petroleum,  from  the  wells. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.sistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B.WH.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous cor.sent  that  a  member  of  mv  staff 
by  the  name  of  Howard  Paster  be  per- 
mitted access  to  the  floor  during  debate 
on  the  pipeline  issue  and  through  the 
vote  on  an  amendment  v.hich  the  Sena- 
tor irom  Minnesota  and  I  shall  offer. 

The  PIJF^IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  i;;  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
argument.;  advanced  by  chose  who  want 
the  Congress  to  ratify  an  oil  com',: any 
decision,  accepted  by  the  r;dministrution, 
in  favor  of  the  Alaskan  land-.-^ea  delivery 
rout^  for  Alaskan  oil  is  that  there  will 
be  a  second  line  through  Ciuiaria  at  some 
subsequent  date.  This  promise  of  a  .sec- 
ond line  will  never  be  fulfill  d. 

We  had  previous  statemtut:;  by  Ed- 
ward Patton,  president  of  Aiyeska,  the 
pipeline  consoitium  and  Charles  Spahr. 
chairman  of  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  a 
member  of  the  consortium,  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  two  lines. 

Now  we  have  ortright.  unqualified 
word  from  the  Canadian  Government 
that  there  will  be  no  interest  in  consid- 
ering an  oil  pipeline  through  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  if  we  proceed  with  the 
Alaskan  line.  This  is  a  point  of  great  sig- 
nificance, since  it  renders  title  II  of  the 
committee  bi'.l  meaningless,  and  finally 
removes  any  possibility  of  a  two-pipeline 
policy. 

Becau-^e  of  the  significance  of  this  is- 
sue, I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  text  of  relevant 
questions  and  answer's  la.st  Fiiday.  July 
6,  in  the  Canadian  Hou.se  of  Commons, 
along  with  ne'.'s  stories  on  this  subject 
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from  the  Montreal  Gazette  and  New  York 
Tunes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

QUESTION       AND       ANSWER       PERIOD ON       THE 

Floor,  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada. July  6.   1973 

Mr.  John  A.  Fraser  [Vancouver  South). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  h  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources.  In 
view  of  the  statement  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  Senators  that  when  the  Alaska 
on  Pipeline  ts  approved  they  will  want  a 
second  oil  pipeline  from  Alaska  through  Can- 
ada to  supply  the  U.S.  Midwest,  and  In 
view  of  this  governments'  position  that  It 
would  look  favorably  on  the  Mackenzie  oil 
pipeline  in  order  to  avoid  oil  spills  off  B  C. 
Coast,  can  the  Minister  tell  the  House  1:' 
this  government  would  look  favorably  on  an 
oil  pipeline  through  Canada  which  does 
not  replace  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  tanker 
route  but  which  would  be  In  addition  to 
the  .'Maska  pipeline  and  tanker  route? 

The  Hon.  Donald  S.  MacDonald  [Minister 
of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources).  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  As  a  supplementary  question, 
can  the  Minister  Inform  the  House  whether 
the  U.S.  State  Department  has  made  any 
recent  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  Canadian 
government  has  any  strong,  current  inter- 
est in  the  con.'^tructlon  of  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  oil  pipeline?  I  emphasize  recent. 

Mr.  MacDonald  [Rosedale].  Yes,  sir.  On 
behalf  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the 
US.  State  Department,  through  Its  embassy 
here,  has  submitted  questions  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  not  only  the  question  men- 
tioned by  the  Hon.  Gentlemen  but  a  series 
of  other  questions,  to  which  the  government 
of  Canada  has  replied  In  detail.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  the  U.S.  State  Department  will 
make  certain  that  message  Is  received  by  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  before  any  deci- 
sion is  taken  within  that  legislative  body. 

(Prom  the  Montreal  Gazette,  July  7,  1973) 
Arctic  Oil  Pipeline  Unlikelt  if  Alaska  Line 
Built — Ottawa 
Ottawa. — Canada  would  not  look  favorably 
on  a  U.S.  application  to  buUd  an  oil  pipeline 
through  Canada  If  the  United  States  first 
goes  ahead  with  the  Alaska  pipeline  route, 
energy  minister  Donald  MacDonald  said  yes- 
terday. 

Conservative  John  Fraser  asked  "If  this 
government  would  look  favorably  on  an  oil 
pipeline  though  Canada  which  does  not  re- 
place the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  tanker  route 
but  which  would  be  In  addition  to  the  Alas- 
ka pipeline  and  tanker  route?" 

The  minister's  reply  was  a  brief  but  em- 
phatic, "no,  sir." 

The  Canadian  government  has  consistently 
opposed  a  U.S.  proposal  which  would  Involve 
heavy  tankers  carrying  oil  from  Prudhoe  Bay. 
Alaska  to  refineries  In  Cherry  Point,  Wash- 
ington. 

on.    SPILLS 

Canadian  authorities  cite  the  possibility 
of  oil  spills,  especially  off  the  co«ist  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  when  they  explain  their  op- 
position to  the  tanker  route.  The  tankers 
must  pass  through  the  narrow  Straights  of 
Juan  de  Puca  before  arriving  at  Cherry 
Point.  ' 

So  far  court  injunctions  sought  by  envi- 
ronmentalists have  held  up  the  start  of  the 
Alaska  part  of  the  pipeline.  But  the  U.S. 
Senate  Is  expected  to  examine  a  bill  on  the 
tanker  route  and  take  a  vote  early  next  week. 

MacDonald  also  said  U.S.  state  department 
representatives  had  submitted  a  series  of 
questions  to  the  government  as  to  the  Cana- 
dian position  on  certain  aspects  of  the  pipe- 
lines. 

"The  government  replied  In  detail,"  Mac- 
Donald said.  "I  hope  the  answers  get  to  the 


senators  and  congressmen  before  any  deci- 
sion la  made"  he  said. 

The  questions  mainly  dealt  with  matters 
which  have  already  been  made  public  by  the 
Canadian  government  such  as  the  current 
status  of  (.•nvlronmeufal  .studies  and  native 
claims  with  respect  to  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
route. 

But  in  the  last  section  imder  "other  ob- 
servations deemed  relevant"  the  department 
of  energy,  mines  and  resources  amplified 
what  MacDonald  said  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons yesterday. 

"If  Alyeska  Is  built,  Canada  would  find 
little  attraction  In  having  a  second  oil  pipe- 
line buUt  through  Canada  to  serve  U.S.  mid- 
west markets  unless  (underlined)  and  until 
(underllued)  sizeable  commercial  Canadian 
oil  discoveries  have  been  made  In  the  north. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  10,  1973) 
Canada    Warns    That    Pipeline    in    Alaska 
Wot-i  D  \Vi  ^KE:N  Chances  for  Second  Route 
( By  Edward  Cowan) 
Washington,  July  9. — In  a  fresh  effort  to 
block   a   trans-Alaska  oil   pipeline,   the  Ca- 
nadian   Government    has    told    Washington 
that  If  such  a  line  were  built  the  chances 
would  be  slim  for  the  laying  of  a  second  oU 
line  through  Canada's  Mackenzie  River  Val- 
ley to  the  upper  Middle  Western  states. 

With  the  Senate  beginning  debate  todav 
on  pipeline  legislation,  the  official  Canadian 
comment  .seemed  to  be  Intended  to  dissuade 
members  of  Congress  from  the  Middle  West 
from  voting  for  a  trans-Alaska  route. 

Answer  by  Ottawa  to  questions  on  a  Mac- 
kenzie route  were  made  public  by  Repre- 
sentative John  Melcher,  Democrat  of  Mon- 
tana, after  he  received  them  from  the  State 
Department. 

Canada,  rebutting  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, a  leading  Democratic  advocate  of  the 
Alaska  route,  said  no  treaty  or  agreement 
between  Washington  and  Ottawa  would  be 
needed  for  a  Mackenzie  line. 

Refineries  In  Senator  Jackson's  home  state 
of  Washington  would  get  Alaska  crude  oil 
from  tankers  that  would  load  at  Valdez,  at 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  789-mlle  line 
from  Prudhoe  Bay,  on  Alaska's  North  Slope. 
forecasts  delay 
The  Senator  reiterated  at  a  news  confer- 
ence his  view  that  a  Canadian  line  could  not 
be  started  for  four  to  six  years  and  that 
this  was  an  Important  reason  for  authorizing 
an  Alaska  line. 

He  also  said  that  If  litigation  or  legislative 
snarls  delayed  the  start  of  construction  be- 
yond the  spring  of  1974,  he  would  Introduce 
a  bill  to  buUd  a  federally  owned  and  op- 
erated line.  The  Issue  now  before  Congress 
Involves  a  pipe  four  feet  in  diameter  to  be 
built,  owned  and  operated  by  a  consortium 
of  major  oU  companies. 

This  new  proposal  by  Senator  Jackson, 
who  as  chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee 
Is  fioor  manager  of  the  pipeline  legislation, 
was  regarded  by  his  opponents  as  a  defensive 
maneuver  following  complaints  that  the 
committee  bill  would  not  Immunize  the 
project  from  challenge  In  the  courts  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Mr. 
Jackson,  saying  he  was  the  act's  author.  In- 
sisted that  It  would  be  unwise  policy  for 
Congress  to  begin  granting  exceptions  to  It. 
delayed  several  years 
Environmentalists  have  already  delayed 
construction  of  the  pipeline  for  several  years 
with  challenges  In  the  courts,  resulting  In 
Intense  frustration  of  the  companies,  which 
have  tied  up  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  pipe  that  lies  unassembled  and  idle  on 
the  southern  shores  of  Alaska. 

The  United  Stntes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  considering  en- 
vironmental Issues  helped  a  lower  court  de- 
cision blocking  construction  on  the  ground 
that   In  some   places   the   facility   would   be 


wider  than  the  limit  of  50  feet  In  the  1920 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  The  Jackson  bill  v.-ould 
remove  that  limitatinn. 

With  tlie  Nixon  AdmUiistratiou  backing 
the  Alaska  route  and  the  oil  Industry  ad- 
vertising heavily  to  rally  public  opinion  be- 
hind it,  some  Midwestern  sponsors  of  a  Mac- 
keu.?ie  route  conceded  privately  that  tliev  f,p- 
peared  to  lack  the  Senate  votes  to  defeat  the 
Jackscn  bill. 

The  Midwesterners  preference  for  direct  de- 
livery to  their  fuels-short  region,  which  has 
been  hit  hard  by  lieating  oil  and  gasoline 
shortages  In  tue  last  >ear.  lias  been  thwarted 
by  the  failure  of  the  Ottav/a  Government  to 
commit  Itself  unreservedly  and  enthusl- 
aiti'^ally  to  a  Mackenzie  Valley  route. 

FEAR   OIL  spill 

The  Canadians  dislike  the  trans-Alaska 
route  because  they  fear  that  the  tanker 
shuttle  terminating  In  the  Puget  Sound  area 
sooner  or  later  will  result  in  a  mishap.  They 
fear  that  an  oil  spill  will  pollute  the  sport 
fis'iing  and  sailing  waters  off  British  Colum- 
bia and  contaminate  hidden  coves  along  the 
Jagged  coast,  many  of  which  are  accessible 
onlv  by  water. 

Ca'.adlan  Government  ministers  have  been 
spe.nklng  out  against  the  route  for  several 
years.  However,  as  Senator  Jackson  observed 
today,  the  present  Liberal  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  has  a 
minority  of  seats  In  the  House  of  Commons 
and  needs  the  support  of  the  New  Democratic 
party. 

The  New  Democrats  of  British  Columbia 
may  be  against  the  Alaska  route,  as  Midwest- 
erners here  maintain,  but  there  is  no  solid 
evidence  that  the  New  Democratic  caucus  in 
the  House  of  Commons  would  support  a  Mac- 
kenzie route. 

In  the  comments  released  by  Mr.  Melcher. 
Ottawa  noted  that  the  line  could  be  licensed 
without  Parliament's  approval.  Observers 
said,  however,  that  the  New  Democrats  could 
demand  a  vote  of  confidence  on  the  issue  and 
bring  down  the  Government. 

In  another  fuels  development.  William  E. 
Simon,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
declared,  "It  Is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able to  have  gasoline  rationing  at  this  time." 

That  has  been  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion for  some  time,  but  the  question  keeps 
coming  up  because  the  Administration  has 
voluntary  guidelines  for  allocation  of  whole- 
sale supplies  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Mr.  Simon,  chairman  of  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee,  was  Interviewed  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company's  "Today"  show. 

Mr.  Simon  denied  a  rumor  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  had  printed  retail  gasoline  ra- 
tioning coupons  like  those  used  In  World  War 

He  said  that  gasoline  Inventories  were  ris- 
ing, contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  pattern, 
and  "the  oil  industry  is  responding  to  this 
problem  we've  had." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
closure by  Canadian  Energy  Minister 
Donald  MacDonald,  in  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond question  asked  in  Parliament  on 
Friday,  of  the  existence  of  written  ques- 
tions and  answers  between  our  State 
Department  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, is  of  major  importance  to  Senate 
consideration  of  this  issue. 

What  these  questions  and  answers 
show  is  that  the  Canadian  Government 
is  quite  willing  to  consider  an  applica- 
tion for  an  oil  pipeline  through  the 
Mackenzie  Valley,  if  we  do  not  go  ahead 
first  with  the  Alaskan  line.  This  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  cooperate  on  this 
matter,  and,  Indeed,  to  accept  an  ap- 
plication for  an  oil  pipeline  by  the  end 
of  the  '-ear  is  In  direct  contradiction  with 
a  statement  m?de  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment less  than  3  weeks  ago. 
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On  June  22  Marshall  Wright,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  wrote: 

Our  most  recent  Inquiries  and  remarks  by 
Canadian  officials  give  no  cause  to  change  our 
view  that  the  Canadian  government  has  no 
strong  current  Interest  In  the  construction 
of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline. 

When  this  statement  was  made  it 
troubled  me  since  it  ran  counter  to  pub- 
lic statements  by  high-ranking  Canadian 
officials,  including  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau,  that  Canadian  concern  about 
oil  spillage  from  tanker  traflBc  off  their 
west  coast  would  cause  them  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  an  application  for  a  trans- 
Canadian  oil  pipeline. 

I  have  studied  in  some  detail  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  referred  to  by  Minis- 
ter Macdonald  and  am  satisfied  that 
they  show  a  definite  Canadian  interest 
in  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline.  This 
suggests  an  unfortunate  lack  of  candor 
in  Mr.  Wright's  earlier  letter;  a  lack  of 
candor  which  should  be  distressing  to 
all  Senators  who  want  full  and  honest 
information  before  voting  on  this  issue. 

So  that  the  Senators  might  know  of 
a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline,  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  questions  posed  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  answered  by  the  Canadian 
Government : 

Q.  What  Is  the  current  status  of  relevant 
Canadian  environmental  studies?  What  Is 
the  expected  date  of  their  completion? 

A.  The  Government's  environmental  social 
program  calls  for  the  publication,  as  they 
become  available,  of  121  reports  on  all  phases 
of  environmental  and  social  concern  as  re- 
lated to  northern  pipelines;  of  these  39  re- 
ports have  already  been  published  by  Gov- 
ernment and  an  additional  16  by  others.  It 
Is  expected  that  the  complete  material  thus 
assembled  will  place  the  government  In  posi- 
tion to  adequately  assess  an  application  for 
a  pipeline  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Industry  has  indicated  that  they  expect 
to  file  an  application  for  a  gas  pipeline  at 
the  end  of  1973  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Q.  What  Is  the  status  of  consideration  of 
native  claims?  What  Is  the  expectation  as  to 
time  required  for  their  settlement? 

A.  The  Indiana  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
are  signatories  to  Treaties  8  and  11.  The  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  under  these  Treaties 
has  as  yet  not  been  fully  met;  the  Govern- 
ment has  affirmed  that  It  wlU  meet  these 
obligations  and  toward  this  end  has  ofl^ered 
to  set  aside  the  necessary  lands.  However, 
recent  indications  are  that  the  NWT  Indian 
Brotherhood  Is  preparing  to  advance  claims 
over  and  above  that  specified  by  Treaty.  In 
this  respect,  the  Brotherhood  has  attempted 
to  file  a  caveat  to  protect  lands  they  deem 
to  be  covered  under  the  Treaties.  The  matter 
Is  now  before  the  Territorial  Courts.  The 
Government  has  accordingly  presented  Its 
case,  alleging  that  the  caveat  by  Its  nature 
Is  not  reglsterable.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
resolution  of  this  specific  Issue  will  take  a 
niunber  of  months.  Although  the  caveat.  If 
registered,  would  not  apply  to  mining  and 
oil  rights,  it  could  affect  the  granting  of  a 
pipeline  right-of-way.  At  the  moment  It  Is 
not  clear  how  and  within  what  time  frame 
this  matter  could  be  resolved,  should  the 
problem  arise. 

In  the  Yukon  Territory  no  treaties  are  In 
effect.  The  Government  Is.  however.  In  the 
process  of  negotiating  native  claims  (Indian 
and  Metis)  and  indications  are  that  a  settle- 
ment could  possibly  be  reached  there  within 
the  next  two  years. 

Depending  on  the  route  chosen,  the  pipe- 
line could  pass  through  areas  of  the  Macken- 
zie Delta  where  the  Inult  (Eskimos)  may 
have  certain  land  claims.  These  have  not  as 


yet  been  fully  defined  and  the  Government 
has  made  available  funds  to  the  Inuit  Tapl- 
rlsat  for  further  research. 

In  summary,  indications  are  that  settle- 
ment in  the  Yukon  could  be  achieved  within 
approximately  two  years,  during  which  time 
the  application  could  be  heard  and  construc- 
tion commenced.  The  situation  regarding  the 
Native  Brotherhood  In  the  NWT  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  clear  to  allow  a  precise  statement; 
and  considerable  research  must  still  be 
carried  out  before  Inult  claims  become  fully 
defined  and  therefore  negotiable.  It  Is  the 
Government's  intention  to  proceed  with 
northern  development  In  the  best  interests 
of  Canada,  as  a  whole,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  Is  determined  to  ensure  the 
Just  settlement  of  native  claims. 

Q.  What  Is  the  Canadian  Government's  po- 
sition likely  to  be  with  regard  to  ownership 
and  control? 

A.  Speaking  on  this  point  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  22nd,  1973,  Minister  Mac- 
donald said: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Indicated  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  government  would  be  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  Canadians  to  acquire  51 
per  cent  ownership  In  any  such  pipeline  and 
the  expectation  that  It  would  remain  under 
Canadian  control." 

In  addition,  all  interprovlnclal  and  Inter- 
national pipelines  are  under  National  Energy 
Board  control. 

Q.  When  will  the  Canadian  Government  be 
ready  to  give  active  consideration  to  pro- 
posals from  the  private  sector? 

A.  In  respect  of  a  gas  pipeline.  Minister 
Macdonald  said  on  May  23rd,  1973,  In  the 
House  of  Commons: 

"Of  course,  the  law  has  always  been  there 
with  regard  to  the  making  of  an  application, 
but  we  have  Indicated  within  the  past  12 
months  that  we  are  completing  our  studies 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  such  an  appli- 
cation and  that  we  expect  about  the  end  of 
this  year  to  be  In  a  position  to  evaluate  any 
application  that  comes  forward.  For  that 
reason  we  have  not  Issued  any  invitation  to 
any  specific  group,  but  we  have  Indicated 
that  we  are  In  a  position  to  deal  with  such  an 
application  under  the  law." 

In  respect  of  an  oil  pipeline  the  above 
statement  still  applies.  However,  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
not  received  an  application  for  construction 
of  such  an  oil  pipeline  In  the  north  nor  Is  It 
apparent  that  any  company  or  any  group 
of  companies  Is  preparing  to  make  such  an 
application  In  the  near  future. 

Substantial  work  has  been  completed  by 
Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line  Research  Limited 
and  much  of  this  work  relates  to  environ- 
mental and  social  matters.  However,  there 
undoubtedly  would  be  additional  work  re- 
quired by  a  prospective  applicant  In  respect 
of  environmental  considerations.  Additional 
work  on  details  of  engineering  design  would 
also  be  required,  although  these  could  pro- 
ceed concurrently  with  environmental  work. 
Q.  What  would  the  process  of  considera- 
tion entail  (e.g.— public  hearings  and  a 
finding  by  the  National  Energy  Board  prior 
to  consideration  by  the  Government  and 
Parliament)  and  how  long  a  time  would  it 
likely  require? 

A.  An  application  to  build  an  oil  pipeline 
would  be  heard  by  the  National  Energy 
Board  which  would  then  make  its  findings 
known  to  the  Government.  If  the  National 
Energy  Board  rejects  the  application,  no 
further  action  Is  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  if  the  National  Energy  Board 
recommends  approval  of  the  application,  the 
final  decision  must  then  be  made  by  the 
Government.  There  is  no  legal  requirement 
to  refer  to  Parliament  either  the  National 
Energy  Board  finding  or  the  decision  of  the 
Government. 

Further,  the  Minister  of  Indian  and  North- 
ern Affairs,  the  Honourable  Jean  Chretien, 
has  announced  that  upon  receipt  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  pipeline  right-of-way,  an  In- 


quiry win  be  held  under  the  Territorial 
Lands  Act  with  the  purpose  of  assesshig  the 
regional  socioeconomic  and  environmental 
implications  arising  out  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  major  pipeline  In  the  Ter- 
ritories. These  hearings  will  be  held  In  addi- 
tion to  those  under  the  National  Energy 
Board  Act  described  above. 

The  lime  required  for  a  National  Energy 
Board  hearing  for  an  oil  pipeline  is  unknown 
at  this  time,  but  might  take  perhaps  up  to 
one  and  a  half  years,  including  time  required 
to  arrange  financing.  The  hearings  by  the  De- 
partment of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  De- 
velopment would  also  be  concluded  within 
that  time  period. 

Q.  Are  there  significant  Provincial  Federal 
differences  which  are  likely  to  delay  an  even- 
tual Canadian  decision?  To  what  extent 
would  differences  of  view  between  eastern 
and  western  Canadians  obstruct  or  delay 
decisions? 

A.  A  northern  oil  pipeline  would  be  a 
"federal  work".  As  such,  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments are  not  legally  Involved.  The  Na- 
tional Energy  Board  Act  grants  to  a  success- 
ful pipeline  applicant  the  right  to  expropriate 
lands,  Including  Provincial  Crown  Lands,  If 
such  are  necessary  to  complete  the  project. 

Q.  What  Is  the  status  of  Canadian  govern- 
mental consideration  of  a  possible  Macken- 
zie Valley  gas  pipeline? 

A.  The  answers  given  above  gave  the  status 
of  the  Canadian  Government's  environmen- 
tal work  In  connection  with  a  possible  gas 
pipeline.  It  should  be  noted  that  under 
the  Task  Force  on  Northern  Oil  Development, 
six  committees  have  been  established  and 
work  has  been  in  progress  in  most  of  these 
committees  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Northern  Pipeline  Fi- 
nancing was  established  In  early  1973  and 
results  from  Its  considerations  should  be 
available  by  the  time  an  application  to  build 
a  gas  pipeline  could  be  filed. 

Q.  Would  active  Canadian  consideration 
of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline  delay  con- 
sideration of  the  prospective  application  for 
a  gas  pipeline?  Are  there  proponents  in  Can- 
ada of  the  gas  pipeline  who  oppose  encour- 
agement of  Mackenzie  V^alley  oil  pipeline  on 
these  grounds? 

A.  Canada  would  likely  wish  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  building  both  an  oil  pipeline 
and  a  gas  pipeline  simultaneously  because  of 
the  Impacts  upon  the  Canadian  economy. 
If  it  Is  decided  to  proceed  with  active  con- 
sideration of  the  Canadian  oil  pipeline,  it  Is 
likely  that  the  question  of  building  a  gas 
pipeline  would  be  deferred,  for  reasons  of  gas 
supply  to  such  a  pipeline.  This  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  some  50  percent  of  the 
gas  supply  would  be  solution  gas  from  the 
Alaska  North  Slope.  If  an  approval  to  build 
a  Canadian  oil  pipeline  was  granted  and  if 
the  Canadian  Government  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  gas  pipeline  built  simultaneously, 
It  Is  possible  that  the  construction  of  the  gas 
pipeline  could  be  delayed  by  some  three  years 
compared  with  the  decision  t.o  build  the 
Alyeska  oil  pipeline. 

Q.  Any  other  observations  deemed  rele- 
vant? 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  other  elements 
to  the  Canadian  position  In  respect  Id  the 
Jiorthern  oil  pipeline. 

( 1 )  Canada  does  not  now  have  commer- 
cial oil  discoveries  In  the  north,  although 
the  prospects  are  rated  very  high.  There 
could  be  some  100  to  150  Mbd  of  natural  gas 
liquids,  if  the  gas  pipeline  Is  constructed. 

(2)  The  Government  guidelines  on  north- 
ern pipelines  are  clear  in  stating  that  Can- 
ada requires  that  Canadian  production  have 
"access"  to  such  pipelines.  Undoubtedly  such 
access  would  be  achieved  by  adding  pipeline 
capacity  rather  than  "backing  out"  non- 
Canadian  supplies.  Thus  Canada  does  not 
require  any  fixed  percentage  of  the  through- 
puts of  either  a  gas  pipeline  or  of  an  oil 
pipeline. 

(3)  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
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the  United  States  would  need  a  "treaty"  or 
agreement  with  Canada  to  cover  such  pipe- 
lines which  would  cross  Canadian  territory 
and  carry  US.  supplies  to  U.S.  markets.  In 
this  coniiectlon.  the  Canadian  Government 
iio*es  that  both  loops  of  the  Interprovincial- 
Lakehead  pipeline  ssstem  cross  the  United 
States  and  tliat  throughputs  of  these  loops 
are  vital  to  O.uario  oil  mar  net  ^.  The  Mon- 
treal ell  m  \rket  is  ei^.tirely  dope  ident  en  the 
Portland-Maine  to  Montreal  pipeline.  In  ad- 
dition, anpr  jxlmately  half  of  the  Canadian 
gas  marketi.  e.ist  of  Manitoba,  depend  on 
the  Grc.it  L.ikes  pi;  eline  which  crosses  the 
United  Siates.  None  of  these  impcrtant  plre- 
Unes.  ai:ro-:>  United  States  verrltory  is  .-o  ered 
by    "treaty"  or    international    agreeme  it. 

(4)  Canada  continues  to  view  with  alarm 
the  prospect  of  large  tanker  movements  Into 
the  Puget  Sound  area  of  the  Pacific  north- 
western United  States.  For  that  reason. 
Canada  is  prepared  to  consider  guaranteeing 
the  totil  supply  to  the  Puget  Sound  area 
during  that  period  that  a  pipeline  might  be 
constructed  through  northern  Canada.  Such 
a  Canadian  guarantee  for  the  Puget  Sound 
supply  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the 
present  refining  capacity  in  that  nrea.  The 
amount  of  added  Canadian  oil  required  for 
this  purpose  would  be  relatively  small  com- 
pared to  the  tot.tl  Canadian  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  uould  also  be  relatively 
small  comp.ired  with  presei\t  Canadian  de- 
liveries to  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

(5)  If  Alyeska  Is  built.  Canada  would  find 
little  attraction  In  having  a  second  oil  pipe- 
line built  through  Canada  to  serve  U.S.  Mid- 
west markets  unless  and  until  sizeable  com- 
mercial Canadian  oil  discoveries  have  been 
made  In  the  north.  Moreover,  Canada  is 
aware  that  'he  economic  attraction  of  loop- 
ing an  existing  TAPS  line  would  undoubtedly 
militate  against  construction  of  a  line 
through  Canada.  Admittedly,  other  circum- 
stances such  as  markets  and  security  of  sup- 
ply might  make  It  attractive  to  buUd  such  a 
second  line  through  Canada.  However,  such 
circumstances  are  undoubtedly  present  even 
In  respect  of  the  first  oil  pipeline. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  during  this 
ongoing  discussion  of  how  best  to  expe- 
dite the  delivery  of  Alaskan  oil,  there 
have  been  attempts  to  belittle  opposition 
to  the  Alaskan  land-sea  route  as  "an  ob- 
structionist effort  to  protect  a  few  cari- 
bou." 

Actually,  the  issues  involved  are  far 
more  important  than  this,  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  route  chosen  by  the  oil  com- 
panies is  based  on  a  number  of  highly 
significant  issues. 

This  is  why  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale) 
and  I  are  offering  has  been  endorsed  not 
only  by  every  major  national  environ- 
mental group,  but  by  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  Common  Cause,  and 
the  United  Auto  Workers. 

The  Alaska  Public  Interest  Coalition, 
on  behalf  of  these  groups,  yesterday 
circulated  a  letter  to  Senators  explain- 
ing why  they  favor  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment.  Since  this  letter  shows  the 
wide  range  of  support  which  this  amend- 
ment has,  and  since  it  points  to  the  major 
issues  involved  in  this  matter,  I  would 
like  to  include  that  letter  In  the  Record. 
Alaska  Public  Interest  CoALmoN, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  9. 1973. 

Dear  Senator:  This  week  the  hour  of  de- 
cision Is  at  hand  for  the  Alaska  pipeline  issue 
In  the  United  States  Senate! 

WHO    SHOULD    GET   THE   ALASKA    NORTH 
SLOPE    OIL? 

Of  the  many  elements  Involved  In  this  Is- 
sue, a  prime  one  is:  to  where  do  we  ship  the 


North  Slope  oil?  Is  It  to  be  transported  via 
an  all-land  trans-Canada  route  to  a  point 
where  It  will  meet  exi.sting  oil  pipelines  and 
from  there  can  be  moved  both  east  and 
west— moved  botli  to  the  midwest  states  and 
points  eastward  and  ..Iso  to  the  west  coast? 
Or.  Is  It  to  be  moved  via  a  trans-Alaska  route 
to  Valdez  icn  Alaska's  south  coast),  and 
thence  by  supertanker  either  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  states  or  to  Japan — leaving  out  the 
rest  of  the  United  States?  For  if  the  Alaska 
North  Slope  oil  is  moved  by  supertanker  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  states,  there  exists  no  feasi- 
ble means  of  moving  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  west  coast  Is  amply  supplied  with  oil 
from  wells  in  California,  from  Alberta,  Can- 
ada via  the  westward-flow  transmountain 
pipeline  and  from  Latin  America  and  Indo- 
nesia. There  are  nu  pipelines  to  move  oil 
from  the  weot  coast  to  the  midwest  and  east. 
Supertankers  are  too  big  to  pasi  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  Ordinary  tankers,  which  can 
clear  the  Panama  Canal,  could  not  economi- 
cally carry  enough  oU  to  significantly  affect 
the  supply.  Moving  oil  from  Alaska  clear 
around  Cape  Horn  at  the  southern  tip  of 
Sotith  America  and  thence  to  Atlantic  sea- 
board ports  is  not  economically  attractive 
ei'her  e  en  le.s;  s.t  wl.en  coir.pi.reJ  with 
movement  by  an  overland  pipeline  directly 
fr'>m  the  Al'.\.,:t.i  Nnr'h  Sicpe  to  American 
midwest  and  eastern  markets. 

In  deciding  what  route  to  Issue  a  right  of 
way  permit  for,  we  urf^e  the  Senate  to  keep 
foremost  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  entire 
country  for  our  oil  resource  in  Alaska  and  to 
choose  the  route  which  makes  North  Slope 
oU  available  to  the  greatest  number  of  the 
United  States.  A  trans-Canada  route  tying 
Into  ihe  exiitint;  ir.ins.x)n: mental  oil  piue- 
line  system  (at  Edmonton.  Alberta,  Canada) 
will  serve  the  midwest  and  east,  provide  an 
additional  supply  to  the  Pacific  Coast— and 
will  make  more  Texas-Louisiana-Oklahoma 
oil  available  for  all  southern  states.  A  trans- 
Alaska  route  will  serve  only  the  three  states 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and.  or  Japan. 

WILL    TWO    PIPELINES    BE    NEEDED? 

Who  says  two  pipelines  will  be  needed 
witliin  the  foreseeable  future  to  carry  all  the 
oil  from  the  North  Slope  to  United  States 
markets?  Not  Edward  L.  Patton,  president  of 
the  Alyeska  pipeline  consortium  which  wants 
to  build  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  from  the 
North  Slope  to  Valdez.  Said  Mr.  Patton  less 
than  one  year  ago  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Cornmlttee  of  the  House  and  Senate  at  Wash- 
l!igton.  D.C.  In  commenting  on  suggestions 
that  a  second  oil  line  might  be  needed  from 
the  North  Slope:  "Such  speculation  borders 
on  fantasy  and  reveals  the  absence  of  even 
a  casual  Inquiry  Into  the  facts."  This  quota- 
tion and  his  elaboration  thereon  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  June  20.  1973,  page 
20470. 

Even  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton 
stated  In  July  of  1972:  "It  Is  uncertain  that 
a  second  oil  line  will  be  needed  at  all,  since 
additional  reserves  must  be  dL-^covered  by 
future  drilling.  Such  a  line.  In  any  case,  is 
many  years  away."  (Same  source  as  quota- 
tion In  above  paragraph.) 

Further,  the  Department  of  the  fnterlor 
in  an  analysis  submitted  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  this  April  stated:  "Re- 
sources to  Justify  a  second  oil  pipeline  have 
not  yet  been  demonstrated."  (Same  source  as 
above.) 

Tlie  decision  facing  the  Congress  Is  sim- 
ply, which  one  pipeline  shall  be  built?  The 
Informed  testimony  by  both  oil  company  and 
Interior  Department  officials  Is  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  thinking  In  terms 
of  a  second  oil  pipeline  at  this  time.  We  urge 
the  Senate  to  make  Its  decision  on  the  basis 
of  the  need  of  the  whole  country  for  oil.  A 
trans-Canada  route  tying  Into  the  existing 
transcontinental  oil  pipeline  system  at  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  Canada   Immediately  pro- 


vides for  distribution  of  North  Slope  oil  to 
both  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

On  Friday  July  6  in  the  Canadian  Hcuse  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa  the  Minister  of  Energy, 
Mines  &  Resources  Donald  McDonald,  lii 
response  to  a  direct  question,  stated  flatly 
that  the  Canadian  Government  would  not 
be  interested  In  considering  a  trans-Canada 
oil  line  from  the  Alaska  North  Slope  If  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  to  Valdez  were  to  be 
built  first. 

\vn^r  t:"^  m  inome-b.^yh  .'imendment  •.'•h.l  dq 
To  vo.e  f,  r  S.  1081.  Senatcr  Jackson's 
.'ocierai  rigiits  of  .va\  bill,  as  it  is  no.v  v.ritren 
13  to  giva  the  Senate's  approval  to  a  trans- 
A!  uka  pipeline  route  plus  supertankers  Irom 
Valdez  to  thf  Pacific  Coast  and  Japan.  To 
•.  ote  lor  the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment  to  S. 
:o;.l  I  No.  240)  is  to  vote  for  full  investigation 
of  the  feasibil  ty  ec.'ncmic.ii;;-,  environmen- 
tally and  diplomatically  of  a  trans-Canada 
route  so  that  the  Congress  will  have  com- 
plete information  upon  which  to  make  a  final 
choice  within  onj  year  or  less.  There  is  little 
point  in  deciding  to  ship  the  oil  to  a  part 
^1  the  c>-;intry  where  there  is  no  present 
nccl  for  it  while  simultaneously  denying 
that  oil  to  a  larger  portioii  of  the  cjuntry 
v.hich  has  a  conspicuously  demonstrated 
ne^d  ior  it.  E.'en  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  a  trans-Canada  route,  connecting  with 
the  existing  oil  pipeline  systems,  will  send 
N.  rth  Slope  oil  both  east  and  west,  as  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  determine.  It  is"  the 
Monclaie-Ba^h  ame nc', me nt  to  S.  1081  which 
assures  th;  availability  of  this  choice. 

This  lef.er  is  being  sent  to  Members  uf  the 
Unit;d  States  Senate  by  the  Alaska  Public 
Interest  Coalition,  a  citizens  group  composed 
of  conserv-ationlsts  and  national  organlza- 
ticn  representntivjs  all  concerned  for  the 
wise,  long-term  use  of  the  nation's  iiatural 
resfAirces  in  Alaska. 
Sincerely, 

George  W.  Alderson.  Coordinator. 

.NATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    SIGNING    THE    LETTER 

i-riends  of  the  Earth. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

Sierra  Club. 

Trout  Unlimited. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund. 

National  Parks  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife. 

Common  Cause. 

United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  .Agricul- 
ture Implement  Workers. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Cordova  District  Fisheries  Union. 

United  Fishermen  of  Alaska. 

Western  Division  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Fishermen 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  passage  of  S.  1081  is  essential  to  the 
energy  security  of  our  country.  The  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
will  provide  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  to 
the  United  States  at  a  time  when  it  des- 
perately needs  it.  Furthermore,  it  will 
provide  the  much  needed  incentive  for 
new  energy  exploration  to  help  prepare 
us  for  our  distant  energj-  needs. 

Alaskan  oil  can  provide  a  cataly.st  for 
energy  survival  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  premium  for  providing  Amer- 
ica with  an  energy  insurance  plan  until 
we  can  develop  more  self-sufficiency. 

We  cannot  sit  back  and  ignore  this  oil 
which  is  available  now  in  our  own  coim- 
try  to  meet  our  needs,  while  we  continue 
to  rely  more  heavily  on  the  Arab -bloc 
nations,  some  of  whom  threaten  to  use 
their  oil  to  influence  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

It  is  vital  that  America  be  able  to  chart 
a  course  in  its  relations  with  other  na- 
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tions  that  need  not  be  altered  by  massive 
dependence  on  imported  fuels  for  our 
essential  energy  requirements.  Our  for- 
eign policy  must  not  be  shaped  by  this 
dependency,  and  now  is  the  time  to  work 
toward  this  position. 

While  it  has  been  said  that  the  Mid- 
west, and  the  Stale  of  Ohio  in  particular, 
v.-ill  not  benefit  from  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line, this  is  patently  untrue.  Major  oil 
comranies  operate  on  a  tradeoff  basis 
throughout  the  United  States.  Ohio  com- 
panies have  been  and  continue  to  be 
crude  .short,  however,  they  own  over  50 
percent  of  the  re.5erves  in  Alaska.  In 
making  their  large  Alaskan  investment 
they  assure  themselves  that  they  have 
oil  on  the  west  coast  to  trade  off  with 
other  companies  holding  gulf  coast  bar- 
rels readily  available  and  accessible  to 
be  tran.-portcd  to  the  Midwest. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  our  balance  of 
trade,  there  is  a  serioas  imbalance  be- 
tween energy  supply  and  demand.  Al- 
mo.=t  every  region  of  our  country  is  af- 
fected. Last  year,  it  is  reported  that  we 
imported  1.7  billion  barrels  of  foreign  oil 
at  a  cost  in  the  first-round  bal^nce-of- 
payments  outflows  of  approximately  $6 
billion.  Despite  all  the  efforts  we  can  and 
must  make  to  increase  our  domestic  re- 
source base,  by  1980  we  will  probably 
have  to  import  about  4  billion  barrels  of 
oil  with  first-round  balance-of-payments 
outflows  of  about  $16  billion,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  oil  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska.  The  Alaska  pipeline  will  not 
avoid  the  necessity  to  purchase  foreign 
oil,  but  it  will  reduce  the  amount  we  have 
to  buy. 

It  also  must  be  noted  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  does 
not  preclude  or  nullify  the  need  for  the 
trans-Canadian  pipeline.  It  is  not  an 
either  or  situation.  While  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  will  have  oil  coming  to  the 
United  States  from  5  to  7  years  sooner 
than  the  trans-Canadian  line,  we  must 
continue  to  study  our  long-range  needs 
and  the  impending  need  for  the  Cana- 
dian pipeline  as  well.  Moreover,  the  early 
development  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  will 
make  possible  and  likely  the  building  of 
a  Canadian  ga.?  pipeline  that  could  help 
serve  the  north  central  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  the  most 
important  immediate  step  that  we  can 
take  to  help  meet  the  entire  Nation's 
rapidly  increasing  energy  needs.  It  Is 
vital  to  our  national  interest. 
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business,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutss.  and  that  the  period  not  ex- 
tend beyond  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^-RD.  Mr.  President, 
i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
may  be  a  period  for  routine  morning 


REPUBLICAN  LEADERSHIP  MEETING 
AT  WHITE  HOUSE  ON  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, at  the  White  House,  the  Republican 
leadership  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  the  President  and  some  of  his  top 
advisers  on  the  state  of  the  economy, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  current 
price  freeze  and  phase  IV.  It  was  a  free 
and  open  discussion,  and  I  welcomed 
this  opportunity  to  have  the  input  into 
the  White  House  by  those  who  had  been 
so  recently  in  touch  with  their  con- 
stituents, and  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  feel  that  we  stay  very  close  to  the 
feelings,  aspirations,  hopes,  and  desires 
of  our  respective  constituencies. 

We  did  discuss  the  budget,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Priorities  and  Budget 
Control  are  trying  to  develop  a  means  by 
which  the  Senate  can  cooperate  with  the 
House  in  finding  ways  that  will  lead  to 
putting  a  ceiling  on  Federal  expendi- 
tures, and  to  make  this  a  hi^h  priority 
early  in  each  session  of  Congress  and  in 
each  fiscal  year,  so  that  we  estabUsh  a 
budget  consistent  with  the  role  which  the 
Federal  budget  should  play  in  the  econ- 
omy and  consistent  with  what  is  .good 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

The  impact  on  the  Federal  budget  is 
veiy  great  indeed.  Progress  is  being 
made  in  tr>'ing  to  develop  procedures 
and  practices  consistent  with  the  views 
of  the  committee  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  that  was  established  to  work 
out  this  matter.  I  hope  that  before  long 
a  bill  can  be  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  for  the  con- 
sideiation  of  the  Senate,  a  bill  that  will 
enable  us  to  develop  responsibly  a  budg- 
et procedure  and  also  will  enable  us  to 
put  a  ceiling  of  our  own  on  congres- 
sional expenditures.  Until  such  time  as 
we  do  this,  I  thiiik  international  finan- 
ciers as  well  as  those  watching  the  prob- 
lem inside  our  own  country  will  welcome 
such  action  by  Congress  to  solve  the 
problem  and  establish  priorities. 

Ml-.  President,  the  administration's 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1974  has 
excited  a  combination  of  praise,  con- 
sternation, and  controversy,  and  some 
considerable  criticism. 

I  respect  the  President  for  presenting 
a  budget  that  keeps  a  lid  on  spending 
and  commend  him  for  his  initiatives 
that  call  for  a  more  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral dollars. 

I  think  that  one  of  our  responsibili- 
fie.s  in  Congress  is  that  we  have  a  deep 
interest  in  the  matter  of  priorities,  be- 
cause that  is  one  of  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  we  nave. 

However.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  one  area  of  the  President's  proposed 
budget  economies.  Budget  cuts  where 
health  c.are  services  are  concerned  are, 
in  my  judgment,  false  economies.  Ari 
excellent  Chicago  Tribime  series  on 
health  care,  written  by  its  science  editor. 
Ronald  Kotulak,  documents  very  well  the 


need  to  commit  greater,  not  fewer  re- 
sources toward  solving  our  health  care 
problems.  Mr.  Kotulak's  articles  illustrate 
all  too  vividly  the  alarming  trends  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  fam;liar  to 
evcry  American  who  may  ne.d  medical 
care.  Despite  annual  expenditures  of  $70 
to  $30  billion  lor  medical  care  in  recent 
vears.  miliion.s  of  American.s  do  not  re- 
c.ive  adeo.u-te  care.  Physicians'  fees  r.nd 
ho-pital  rrtte.s  ;;re  such  that  even  middle- 
income  people  are  beginning  to  be  priced 
out  of  the  m.Ti'ket.  Doctors,  never  partic- 
ularly attracted  to  rural  areas,  continue 
to  flee  the  cities  for  the  suburbi-.  Tlie 
hospital  emergenc"  room  is  fast  becom- 
ing the  "family  doctor.  "  General  prac- 
titioners, internists,  and  pediatricians 
h-3ve  become  even  more  scarce  in  rela- 
tionship ro  our  population  and  need.  Even 
those  with  money  to  pay  for  medical  care 
often  cannot  ilnd  a  doctor  to  provide 
that  care. 

Most  distressing  to  me,  as  a  Senator 
from  Illinois,  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kotu- 
lak's articles  give  evidence  that  the  short- 
age of  doctors  appears  to  be  evtn  mo-e 
serioui  in  Illinois,  esperi-ah-  in  the  low- 
income  communities  of  Cliicago.  than  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  am.  therefore, 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  must 
expand,  not  curtail,  our  national  commit- 
ment to  improve  access  to  qualitv  health 
c?.re  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.<;ent  that  .^^everal  articles  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Middle  Class  Finds  Medical  Crisis  on 

ITS  Doorstep  Now 

(By  Ronald  Kotulak) 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  the  residents  of 
West  Lake  View,  a  prlmarllv  white  middle- 
class  community  on  the  city's  mid-North 
Side. 

At  first  no  one  noticed  it,  but  oi:e  by  one 
of  the  doctors'  offices  closed,  not  to  be  re- 
placed. The  full  Impact  came  about  two  vears 
ago,  when  alarmed  residents  discovered  that 
there  were  only  about  four  doctor.=  !eft  to 
care  for  a  population  of  30.000  to  40.000. 

They  had  become  medlcallv  disfranchised 
Once  considered  a  problem  faced  bv  the  poor, 
the  inability  to  get  adequate  medical  --are 
has  in  the  last  five  to  10  vears  become  a 
growing  problem  among  the  middle  class. 

The  medical  gap  can  now  be  seen  m  low- 
Income,  working-poor,  and  middle-class 
Chicago  neighborhoods,  as  well  as  in  some 
suburbs.  Poverty  pockets  and  rural  areas 
still  have  a  critical  shortage  of  health  care, 
altho.  at  least  for  the  poor,  federally  sv.pJ 
ported  health  programs  are  available. 

Two  forces  are  at  work  to  deprive  an  In- 
creasing number  of  blue-collar  workers  and 
many  other  middle-Income  residents  of 
proper  care. 

The  first  Is  skyrocketing  medical  costs, 
which  are  pushing  routine  care  out  of  the 
reach  of  many.  Since  1960  hospital  costs  have 
zoomed  204  percent,  and  doctors'  fees  have 
climbed  74  percent. 

The  average  day  in  the  hospital  la.=t  vear 
cost  $90.46.  The  average  fee  for  an  office  visit 
to  an  internist  in  1971  was  $24.13. 

The  second  factor  is  the  unavailability  of 
doctors  who  de'.ier  primarv  c.tre  In  manv 
areas  residents  simply  can't  find  a  doctor, 
even  tho  they  have  the  money  to  pav  for 
care.  A  growing  number  of  people  In  both 
white  and  black  comnninitles  have  come  to 
rely  on  the  hospital  emergency  room  as  their 
"famllv  doctor." 
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The  financial  pinch  became  acute  when 
Americans  decided  that  more  should  be  done 
for  the  poor  and  elderly.  When  medicaid  and 
Medicaid  went  Into  effect  In  1966.  millions 
of  dollars  were  made  available  for  the  care  of 
those  on  welfare  and  for  the  elderly. 

But  since  the  medical  personnel  and  re- 
sources were  limited,  the  Influx  of  huge 
tem  had  an  Inflationary  effect. 

Prices  zoomed.  The  health-care  gap  was 
merely  transferred  to  the  working  poor  and 
other  middle-Income  groups.  They  were  be- 
ing priced  out  of  the  market  and  cut  off 
from  the  limited  supply  of  health-care  re- 
sources. 

Added  to  this  was  the  flight  of  doctors 
from  poor  and  middle-class  neighborhoods  to 
the  wealthier  suburbs.  The  result  Is  that 
great  blocs  of  people  have  become  medically 
disfranchised,  said  Pierre  de  Vise,  assistant 
director  of  the  Illinois  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram. 

As  a  result  more  people  are  beginning  to 
fall  through  the  cracks  of  the  medical-care 
system. 

For  many,  like  Mrs.  William  Clark  on 
Chicago's  far  South  Side,  and  Mrs.  Donna 
Hymen  on  the  city's  far  North  Side,  there 
Isn't  enough  money  left  in  their  budgets  for 
routine  care,  preventive  medicine,  dental 
care,  or  annual  physical  checkups. 

One  of  Mrs.  Clark's  children  developed  a 
bad  skin  allergy  a  while  back,  and  the  treat- 
ments cost  $50  a  week.  The  costs  had  to  be 
paid  out  of  her  pocket,  because  she  can't 
afford  medical  Insurance.  She  still  owes  on 
these  medical  bills. 

"I  would  like  to  be  able  to  take  the  kids 
to  the  dentist  and  for  regular  doctor  visits — 
they  need  It — but  there  Isn't  enough  money," 
Mrs.  Clark  said. 

It  probably  would  be  easier  for  the  Clarks 
to  get  medical  care  if  they  were  on  welfare, 
but  her  husband  Is  a  blue-collar  worker,  and 
they  don't  qualify  for  state  aid. 

Mrs.  Hymen's  problem  Is  similar.  She 
knows  she  is  playing  "medical  roulette"  by 
neglecting  regular  medical  and  dental  care 
to  cut  down  on  expenses.  But  since  she  and 
her  husband  are  In  their  mid-twenties,  they 
feel  they  can  gamble  and  go  to  a  doctor  only 
when  they  become  sick. 

"I  can't  plead  Ignorance,  because  I  work 
in  the  medical  field,"  she  said.  "But  most  of 
our  friends  are  In  the  same  boat.  We  are  ne- 
glecting things  that  should  be  done  because 
we  can't  fit  the  e.xtra  medical  costs  Into  our 
budget." 

Another  young  couple  faces  a  bleak  finan- 
cial future  as  the  result  of  a  catastrophic  In- 
Jury.  The  husband  was  hospitalized  for  eight 
months  with  brain  and  kidney  damage  suf- 
fered in  an  accident. 

The  costs  came  to  more  than  $60,000  of 
which  his  hospital  Insv.rance  paid  only  $16,- 
000.  The  nilnois  Department  of  Public  Aid, 
under  Its  program  to  aid  medically  Indigent 
people,  Is  helping  pay  for  the  rest.  But  the 
state  aid  is  being  cut  off.  and  the  young  wife, 
who  holds  down  a  full-time  Job.  will  have  to 
find  some  way  of  paying  for  her  husband's 
further  care. 

Trytag  to— and  failing— to  find  a  doctor 
can  be  a  frightening  experience,  said  Michael 
Burack.  administrator  of  the  Lake  View  Citi- 
zens Council.  The  rommunity  basically  Is  a 
mixture  of  middle-class  whites. 

"There  are  thousands  of  people  over  65  In 
our  community,  and  a  lot  of  people  Just 
couldn't  find  a  doctor,"  he  said. 

Working  with  Illinois  Masonic  Hospital,  the 
council  established  a  free  clinic  at  3405  N. 
Paulina  St.  that  cares  for  patients  three 
evenings  a  week  In  an  effort  to  flu  the  med- 
ical gap.  But  this  Is  only  a  tourniquet.  Much 
more  Is  needed.  Burack  said. 

Another  medical  wasteland  exists  in  West 
Q.-irfleld  Park,  a  community  of  60.000  on  the 
West  Side,  which  has  only  13  physicians.  In 
1950,  when  the  community  was  all  white,  it 
had  161  doctors. 


"Most  of  our  residents  don't  get  enough 
medical  care."  said  Alfred  Portis.  executive 
director  of  the  Christian  Action  Ministry. 
To  get  care  residents  go  to  a  ho.spltal  emer- 
gency room  or  County  Hospital,  and  many 
wait  until  they  are  acutely  HI  before  they 
go,  he  said. 

The  same  thing  Is  happening  to  many  sub- 
urban dwellers.  Families  moving  out  to  the 
suburbs  often  And  that  the  closest  doctors 
are  so  busy  that  they  aren't  accepting  new 
patients.  Newer  suburbs  frequently  don't 
have  enough  physicians. 

One  middle-class  surburb  hurting  for  doc- 
tors is  Schaumburg  Township.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  60.000,  it  has  only  12  doctors.  It 
should  have  about  60. 

"Occasional  hardships"  In  obtaining  medi- 
cal care  are  experienced  In  Will  County,  said 
Dr.  Robert  Becker,  president  of  the  Quad 
River  Foundation  for  Medical  Care. 

With  a  population  of  250.000.  including 
Jollet,  the  county  has  about  140  doctors 
providing  primary  care,  he  said.  "We  could 
use  50  to  100  more  doctors,  primarily  family- 
practice  physicians."  he  said. 

Documenting  the  increasing  difficulty  In 
obtaining  care.  Dr.  Odin  W.  Anderson  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  found  in  a  nationwide 
study  that  the  number  of  low-  and  middle- 
Income  residents  who  do  not  have  private 
doctors   is  sharply    Increasing. 

While  medical  care  for  the  poor  has  Im- 
proved substantially  in  the  last  20  years, 
primarily  because  of  federally  financed  medi- 
care programs  like  Aledlcald.  the  problem  for 
the  low-  and  middle-income  group  has  be- 
come worse. 

Whereas  75  per  cent  of  the  middle-income 
group  reported  regular  care  from  a  doctor 
In  1963,  this  had  dropped  to  68  percent  In 
1970,  Anderson  found.  Among  low-Income 
residents,  the  number  seeing  a  private  doc- 
tor dropped  from  63  to  56  per  cent.  The  study 
Included  11.822  individuals  In  3.880  fami- 
lies. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  low- income 
families  reported  no  regular  care  at  all.  and 
15  per  cent  of  the  middle-income  group  also 
said  they  had  no  regular  care. 

Mayor  Daley  recently  said  more  must  be 
done  to  help  people  with  modest  Incomes 
meet  their   health-care   needs. 

"These  persons  do  not  ask  for  charity,  nor 
do  they  want  handouts."  Da'.ey  said.  "They 
are  willing  to  pay  for  medical  care,  but  the 
fees  must  be  commensurate  with  their  ability 
to  pay. 

"There  are  hospital  facilities  for  those  who 
are  indigent  and  for  those  who  can  afford  the 
costs  of  private  hospital  care.  What  is  re- 
quired Is  hospital  facilities  scaled  to  the 
various  incomes  of  patients,  or  some  kind 
of  financial  support  for  the  low-income  pa- 
tient to  compensate  for  the  portion  of  the  bill 
he  cannot  pay." 

A  working  man  earning  $100  to  $150  a  week 
cannot  afford  a  serious  Illness,  because  in 
many  cases  he  has  little  or  no  health  in- 
surance and  there  Ls  no  way  to  provide  for 
his   family's  support.   Daley   said. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  certain  that 
low-income  persons  have  less  access  to  medi- 
cal care,  and  that  the  quality  and  range 
of  services  available  to  them  is  much  lower 
than  those  available  to  persons  with  more 
money,  reported  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  after  a  na- 
tionwide survey. 

Routinely  for  the  poor  and  low-Income 
groups,  and  Increasingly  for  those  in  the 
middle-income  bracket,  to  be  sick  is  to  be  In- 
capacitated. 

Symtoms,  even  serious  ones,  are  often 
Ignored  or  tolerated  until  disability  strikes. 
Then  medical  ''are  Is  an  emergency. 
Serious  illnesses  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented with  early  care  pet  out  of  hand. 
Treatment  often  is  Inadequate  or  too  late.  As 
a  consequence,  the  patient  suffers  more,  a 
bigger  demand  is  placed  on  the  health-care 
system,  and  the  costs  are  much  higher. 


Attempting  to  grapple  with  the  problem, 
former  Gov.  Richard  OgUvle  said,  "We  simply 
are  not  gettmg  appropriate  health  care  to 
most  of  the  people  when  and  where  they 
need  It. 

Wonder  drugs  and  new  surgical  techniques 
have  eliminated  most  of  what  were  once 
frightening  diseases  and  Injuries,  Ogilvle 
said.  "Now  It  is  the  bill  that  Is  frighten- 
ing." 

"Any  individual  who  can't  get  care  has  a 
health-care  crisis,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
them,"  said  Dr.  Mark  Lepper,  coordinator  of 
the  state's  health  services  and  chairman  of 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Board 
of  Illinois. 

"Collectively,  there  undoubtedly  is  a 
•health-care  crisis  in  terms  of  financing, 
availability,   and   manpower,"   he   said. 

Most  people  agree.  Dr.  Anderson  said  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  families  in  his 
study  believe  there  Is  a  crisis  in  health  care 
in  the  United  States. 

Private  Doctor  Is  Hard  to  Find 
(By  Ronald  Kotulak) 

For  many  Americans  a  private  doctor  Is 
becoming  a  vanishing  species. 

More  than  32,000  people  called  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  last  year  In  search  of  physi- 
cians to  look  after  their  health  and  minister 
to  their  Illnesses.  The  society  expects  36.000 
calls  this  year.  Thousands  more  never  called 
because  they  have  no  hope  of  petting  their 
own  private  doctors. 

One  who  called  was  Lynn  Taylor,  a  Tribune 
reporter  who  recently  moved  Into  the  pre- 
dominantly white  Beverly  community  on  the 
city's  far  Southwest  Side. 

The  society's  referral  service  gave  her  the 
names  of  three  doctors  in  her  area.  When 
she  started  calling  them  she  discovered  that 
two  of  the  physicians  no  longer  practiced 
there  and  the  third  had  a  six-week  waiting 
period  before  seeing  new  patients. 

Trying  on  her  own.  Miss  Taylor  called  the 
Evergreen  Park  Medical  Center  and  was  told 
that  the  doctor  only  took  new  patients  if 
they  were  referred  by  one  of  his  current 
patients.  Being  new  to  the  neighborhood, 
she  found  this  a  dead  end. 

A  second  call  to  the  medical  society  got 
her  another  list  of  names.  Finally  she  found 
a  doctor  In  Evergreen  Park  who  would  see 
her.  She  got  to  his  office  at  the  appointed 
time  and  waited  two  hours  In  a  crowded 
waiting  room  before  she  saw  the  doctor  for 
five  minutes.  Her  bill:   $30. 

The  reason  why  more  and  more  Chicagoans 
can't  find  private  doctors  Is  because  the 
city  Is  losing  physicians  at  a  record  rate, 
according  to  a  new  study  on  the  physician 
exodus  by  Dr.  Donald  Dewey,  a  DePaul  Uni- 
versity sociologist. 

They  are  fieelng  to  the  wealthier  suburbs, 
leaving  behind  medical  wastelands  in  com- 
munities suffering  from  dangerously  low 
numbers  of  physicians.  This  exodus  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  medical-care  crisis. 
Experts  call  it  a  maldistribution  of  physi- 
cians. 

"The  trend  In  physlclan-offlce  relocation 
has  been  toward  a  greater  maldistribution 
of  doctors'  offices — toward  mcreased  concen- 
tration of  doctors  In  a  few  areas  and  in- 
creased scarcity  of  them  in  the  others." 
Dewey  said. 

Between  1950  and  1970,  Chicago  lost  2.000 
private  doctors.  In  1940,  there  were  1.7  doc- 
tors per  1.000  residents,  but  the  figure  was 
1.1  per  1,000  In  1970. 

"Chicago,  which  was  once  the  nation's 
medical  mecca.  Is  the  only  large  Americai; 
metropolitan  area  to  have  fewer  private 
physicians  today  than  20  years  ago."  Dewey 
said. 

"Incredibly,  the  metropolitan  Chicago's 
physician-population  ratio  In  1970  was  one- 
fifth  below  that  of  the  average  for  the  na- 
tion's large  metropolitan  areas." 
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The  physician  is  the  gate-keeper  of  the 
health-delivery  system,  and  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  doctors  means  that  more  and  more 
people  are  bemg  frozen  out.  said  Pierre  de 
Vise,  assistant  director  of  the  Illinois  Re- 
gional Medical  Program. 

"A  patient  cannot  get  private  hospital 
care,  ambulatory  care,  nursing  care,  or  even 
prescribed  drugs  without  the  sponsorship  of 
a  physician."  he  said.  Thus  a  majority  of 
America's  blacks  and  a  growmg  number  of 
low-  and  middle-income  people  are  locked 
out  of  the  private  health  system." 

In  his  report,  "Where  the  Doctors  Have 
Gone."  Dewey  said  the  ratio  of  physicians  to 
population  is  the  lowest  In  the  city's  his- 
tory, and  It  is  expected  to  get  worse  over  the 
next  20  years. 

The  main  reasons  doctors  are  leaving  the 
city  are — in  order  of  Importance — the  socio- 
economic decline  of  communities:  their 
change  from  white  to  black;  and  doctors'  de- 
sire to  work  closer  to  where  they  live. 

Their  favorite  suburbs  are  in  the  north, 
northwest,  and  west.  Hinsdale,  Oak  Park  and 
Glencoe  registered  the  biggest  gains. 

All  sections  of  Chicago  experienced  de- 
clines, except  for  some  parts  of  the  North 
Side.  Lake,  Kane,  and  Will  Counties  also  suf- 
fered heavy  losses.  South  Cook  County,  which 
had  one  of  the  highest  physician-population 
ratios  in  1950  (1.34  per  1,000  population], 
suffered  the  greatest  loss,  down  to  .17  doc- 
tors per  1.000  people. 

"One  finds  a  situation  where  more  phy- 
sicians live  in  Evanston  than  In  all  of  south 
Cook  County:  more  live  in  Wilmette  than  In 
all  of  southwest  Cook  County;  more  live  in 
Winnetka  than  in  all  of  Will  County;  more 
live  In  Skokie  than  In  all  of  Kane  County; 
and  more  live  In  Lincolnwood  than  in  all  of 
McHenry  County,"  Dewey  said. 

The  stampede  of  physicians  out  of  some 
Chicago  communities  can  be  seen  In  West 
Garfield  Park  on  the  city's  West  Side.  In 
1950,  when  the  community  was  all  white.  It 
had  161  physicians.  By  1970  It  had  changed 
to  96.8  per  cent  black,  and  only  13  doctors 
remained  to  serve  60,000  people. 

The  physician-population  ratio  in  West 
Garfield  Park  plummeted  from  one  doctor 
for  every  300  people  in  1950  to  one  for  everv 
3,700  20  years  later. 

Oak  Park,  on  the  other  hand,  only  two 
miles  west  of  West  Garfield  Park,  had  an 
Influx  of  doctors.  Oak  Park,  whose  racial 
structure  hardly  changed  over  the  20-year 
period,  increased  Its  doctor-population  ratio 
from  one  per  870  people  to  one  per  225. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  physicians  give 
for  leaving  changing  neighborhoods  is  per- 
sonal safety.  "It  is  like'^working  in  a  battle 
zone,"  a  department  doctor  said. 

Dr.  Joseph  O'Donnell  closed  his  office  at 
75th  and  Halsted  Streets  in  1948  to  move 
west  to  Glen  Ellyn.  "Before  we  left,  we  were 
held  up  three  times  In  six  weeks."  he  said. 

"When  I  went  to  make  a  house  call  in  an 
apartment.  I  was  held  up  in  a  dark  passage- 
way. They  took  my  bag.  wallet,  and  watch." 

ODonnell  said  he  orlglnallv  Intended  to 
practice  on  the  city's  South  Side,  but  be- 
cause of  the  rapidly-changing  neighborhood 
he  began  to  worry  about  his  and  his  family's 
safety.  He  also  wanted  a  better  life  for  his 
family. 

Robert  Lindley.  executive  administrator  of 
the  Chicago  Medical  Societv.  said  many  such 
doctors  also  found  it  hard  to  get  help.  In- 
cluding nurses  and  other  doctors  to  take 
over  during  days  off  and  vacations. 

"I  suppose  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of 
whether  his  desire  to  do  a  missionary  Job  is 
stronger  than  his  regard  for  his  personal 
safety,"  Lindley  said. 

With  an  average  Income  of  about  $50,000 
a  year,  many  doctors  prefer  living  and  work- 
ing In  the  affluent  suburbs.  Dewey  said. 

"Few  self-respecting  physicians  would  pur- 
chase homes  below  $50,000."  he  said.  "Most 
of  the  homes  In  this  high  price  range  are 
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confined  to  high-Income  areas  In  the  North 
Shore  and  Skokie  Valley." 

Physicians  like  to  work  close  to  their 
homes,  and  the  large  new  suburban  shopping 
centers  with  their  professional  office  build- 
ings offer  attractive  places  to  work,  Dewey 
said. 

While  the  total  number  of  doctors  In  the 
metropolitan  area  increased  from  9,270  to 
11,840  between  1950  and  1970.  most  of  the 
Increase  was  accounted  for  by  nonpractlclng 
physicians,  he  said.  The  number  of  private- 
practice  doctors  dropped  from  80  per  cent 
to  60  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  new  doctors  are  specialists, 
such  as  anesthesiologists,  pathologists,  ra- 
djologists.  and  plastic  surgeons. 

One  family  may  require  the  services  of 
four  to  five  specialists,  making  it  even  more 
difficult  to  get  primary  care.  Dewey  said.  In 
1950.  10  per  cent  of  the  doctors  were  special- 
ists, compared  with  50  per  cent  today. 

Since  many  new  hospitals  are  following  the 
doctors  out  to  the  suburbs.  Dewey  recom- 
mended that  all  federal  HlU-Burton  hospital- 
construction  funds  to  these  hospitals  be 
stopped  if  they  facilitate  the  flight  of  hos- 
pitals and  doctors  out  of  inner  city  and 
rural  areas. 

Instead,  these  federal  funds  should  be  di- 
verted to  Inner-city  hospitals  to  equip  and 
operate  outpatient  departments  that  would 
provide  primary  ambulatory  care  in  com- 
munities lacking  private  physicians  he  said. 


Emergency  Rooi«:  New  "Family  Doctor  " 

Curtis  Allen,  40,  doesn't  have  a  private 
doctor.  He  never  had  one  and  he  has  no  hope 
of  ever  having  one  altho  he  can  pay  for  a 
doctor's  services. 

Like  thousands  of  the  Chicagoans  who 
have  found  themselves  locked  out  of  the 
traditional  health-care  system,  Allen  has 
come  to  rely  on  the  hospital  emergency  room 
as  his  "family  doctor." 

Unfortunately,  Allen  goes  to  the  emergency 
room  only  when  he  has  an  emergency  and 
the  treatment  he  gets  Is  emergency  care. 
Since  he  has  no  private  doctor  he  can't  call 
up  when  symptoms  first  appear  and  get  early 
care  that  might  head  off  an  emergency. 

But  he's  happy  with  this  treatment,  "It's 
good  care  and  there's  no  waiting  when  you 
have  an  emergency,"  he  said. 

In  the  last  three  years  he's  been  to  the 
emergency  room  at  Michael  Reese  Hospital 
four  times,  all  In  great  pain;  twice  for  ulcers, 
once  for  a  broken  leg,  and  most  recently  for 
severe  abdominal  pains  which  doctors  sus- 
pect may  be  caused  by  gallstones.  He  pays 
cash  for  his  care. 

Allen  has  no  private  doctor  because  he 
can't  find  one.  He  lives  at  7930  S.  Wabash 
Av.,  and  in  his  community  there  are  very  few 
physicians.  Allen  has  to  bypass  the  conven- 
tional health  delivery  system  in  which  a  pa- 
tient's private  doctor  admits  him  to  the  hos- 
pital when  he  needs  such  care. 

Because  of  the  Inability  of  many  people  to 
find  a  private  doctor,  "I  know  that  as  much 
as  one-third  of  this  city's  population  does 
not  have  access  to  a  private  hospital,"  said 
Richard  E.  Friedman,  regional  director  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

The  basic  reason  is  that  many  doctors  are 
fleeing  the  older  and  poorer  neighborhoods 
for  the  affluent  suburbs,  he  said.  In  Chicago's 
10  poorest  communities  there  are  only  .26 
doctors  per  1,000  population  compared  with 
2.10  doctors  per  1,000  population  in  the  city's 
wealthier  communities. 

But  poor,  low  income,  middle  class,  and 
rich  are  flocking  to  emergency  rooms  in  rec- 
ord numbers.  The  emergency  room  has  be- 
come the  catch-all  for  the  medical  have- 
nots. 

People  go  there  for  different  reasons:  the 
poor  because  they  have  no  private  doctors; 
the  middle  class  because  they  are  having  a 
tougher   time    finding    physilcans    In   many 


neighborhoods;  and  the  rich  because  they 
can't  get  care  after  hours,  on  weekends,  or 
holidays. 

"Many  cannot  gain  access  to  care  because 
the  component  parts  of  the  system  of  care 
are  irregularly  distributed  "thruout  the 
state,"  said  Dr.  Morton  Creditor,  executive 
director  of  the  Illinois  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram. 

"With  respect  to  the  conventional  care 
system,  the  situation  seems  to  be  getting 
worse  even  with  widespread  acknowledgment 
of  the  problem  and  It  will  continue  to  get 
worse  until  we  examine  the  reasons  why  it 
is  bad,"  he  said. 

The  tremendous  upsurge  in  emergency 
room  usage  was  documented  in  a  two-year 
study  of  108  hospital  emergency  departments 
in  the  seven-county  Chicago  Metropolitan 
region.  The  study,  completed  in  1970.  was 
conducted  by  George  Bugbee,  Dr.  Odin  Gib- 
son of  the   University   of  Chicago. 

Between  1960  and  1969  visits  to  emergency 
rooms  Jumped  112  per  cent  from  840,700  m 
1960  to   1,785,600  in   1969. 

For  every  100  Chicagoans  there  are  31 
visits  each  year  to  a  hospital  emergency 
room,  double  the  national  rate.  The  rate  of 
visits  has  tripled  in  the  suburbs. 

Emergency  department  patients  account 
for  about  one-quarter  of  all  hospital  admis- 
sions in  Chicago  and  for  no  less  than  one- 
third  of  patient  days  spent  in  the  hospital. 

The  15-year  period  between  1954  and  1969 
saw  a  staggering  Increase  of  315  per  cent  In 
emergency  room  visits. 

"Not  only  has  the  number  of  visits  in- 
creased, but  the  number  and  proportion  of 
non-emergency  'walk-m'  patients  has  risen 
dramatically  so  that  in  many  urban  hospitals 
the  emergency  department  is  now  the  pro- 
vider of  primary  medical  care  for  those  lack- 
ing private  physicians."  the  University  of 
Chicago  team  said. 

The  investigators  found  that  48  per  cent  of 
the  people  visiting  an  emergency  room  went 
there  for  nonemergency  care. 

"Almost  one-half  of  emergency  department 
patients  should  not  have  been  in  the  emer- 
gency department  If  they  had  been  able  and 
had  chosen  to  see  a  private  physician."  they 
said. 

The  nonemergency  patients  come  in  with 
sore  throats,  colds,  flu,  headaches,  aches  and 
pains,  minor  Injuries,  new  pregnancies,  or 
simply  because  they  want  to  see  a  doctor,  said 
Theodore  Leiterman.  In  charge  of  ambula- 
tory care  facilities  at  Illinois  Masonic  Hos- 
pital. 

Some  are  the  "worried  well,"  people  who 
aren't  sure  if  something  is  wTong  with  them 
and  who  have  nowhere  else  to  turn  except 
the  emergency  room.  After  being  seen  by  a 
physician,  one  out  of  four  emergency  room 
patients  requires  no  treatment. 

"For  more  and  more  middle-income  peo- 
ple, the  hospital  emergency  room  is  becom- 
ing the  community  physician."  Leiterman 
said. 

Emergency  rooms  are  turning  into  very 
large  clinics  which  are  creating  increasing 
problems  for  hospital  staffs,  he  said.  Non- 
emergency cases  must  wait  until  ai:  emer- 
gencies are  taken  care  of  Illinois  Masonic, 
like  many  other  hospitals,  is  working  on 
plans  to  divert  nonemergency  cases  to  the 
hospital's  clinics  and  reserve  the  emergency 
room  for  emergency  cases,  he  said. 

The  United  States  Is  one  of  the  only  re- 
maining nations  in  the  world  that  has  con- 
tinued to  make  medical  services  available 
on  an  almost  exclusively  fee-for-service  basis 
said  Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal.  former  assistant 
secretary  for  health  and  scientiflc  affairs  of 
HEW. 

"With  all  the  strengths  and  advantages 
that  are  Inherent  in  this  system,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  a  system  ap- 
pears to  be  Incompatible  with  a  public  policy 
that  would  presumably  provide  coequal  ac- 
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cess  to  our  services  for  all  of  our  citizens, 
rich  and  poor  alike."  he  said. 

"The  consumer  has  almost  no  direct  im- 
pact on  the  supply  of  physicians,  where  they 
wlU  locate,  what  they  will  practice,  whom 
they  will  accept  as  patients,  or  what  their 
services  will  cost."  Dr.  DuVal  said. 

The  University  of  Chicago  study  showed 
that  on  an  average  one  out  of  every  four 
patients  going  to  an  emergency  room  does 
not  have  a  regular  family  doctor. 

Fourteen  per  cent  were  people  using  the 
emergency  department  as  an  after-hour 
"stand-by"  for  their  private  doctor  and  11 
per  cent  were  patients  being  treated  In  an 
emergency  room  by  their  private  doctors. 
Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  visits  were  acci- 
dent cases. 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  big  In- 
crease In  emergency  room  visits  are: 

The  decrease  In  the  number  of  general 
practitioners  who  function  as  the  primary 
care  physician  of  first  contact. 

Private  physicians  leaving  the  inner-city 
areas  by  relocation  or  death  and  not  being 
replaced. 

Physicians     Increasingly     unavailable     at 
night  or  on  weekends  or  holidays. 
Physicians  reluctant  to  make  house  calls. 
Patients  who  often  do  not  like  to  Incon- 
venience their  private  physician  outside  of 
office  hours. 

Patients  who  don't  know  which  doctor  to 

contact  because  of  Increasing  specialization. 

The  high  level  of  geographic  mobility  with 

substantial  numbers  of  patients  without  a 

regular  family  doctor. 

Large  low-income  areas  with  few  physi- 
cians. 

"The  public  has  been  conscious  of  the 
decreasing  availability  of  physicians,"  the 
University  of  Chicago  reported.  "The  f»ct 
that  emergency  departments  receive  patients 
at  all  hour?  and  have  physicians  available 
after  working  hours  has  not  escaped  atten- 
tion." 


Lucky  Wife  Saved  From  a  Medical 

Night  MAKE 

(By  Ronald  KotiUak) 

Mrs.  Betty  Hasegawa,  like  most  Americans, 
cant  afford  a  catastrophic  Illness.  When  her 
husband,  Masuo.  59,  a  severe  diabetic,  devel- 
oped a  worsened  heart  and  kidney  condition, 
her  medical  nightmare  began. 

She  knew  she  had  to  get  care  for  her  hus- 
band. She  knew  that  the  hospital  Insurance 
she  had  would  only  cover  part  of  the  costs 
and  that  she  would  have  to  spend  all  of  her 
savings  and  sell  her  property  to  help  pay  for 
them.  She  knew  that  when  all  her  money  was 
gone  she  might  not  be  able  to  get  the  proper 
care  for  her  blind  husband  anjrmore. 

She  knew  what  lay  ahead  because  she  is  a 
nurse  who  has  seen  It  happen  to  others.  And 
she  knew  that  the  emotional  and  financial 
drain  would  affect  her  own  health. 

"The  anxiety  would  have  finished  me  ofT," 
she  said. 

But,  like  waking  from  a  bad  dream,  she  was 
spared  from  being  ruined  by  her  husband's 
major  Illness.  He  Is  getting  the  best  medical 
care  available  and  It  Is  only  costing  Mrs. 
Hasegawa  $12  a  month  even  tho  In  the  last 
eight  months  her  husband's  medical  bills 
have  totaled  more  than  $6,000. 

Thru  a  new  medical  Insurance  plan  at 
Michael  Reese  Medical  Center,  where  Mrs 
Hasegawa  works  as  a  registered  nurse  she 
can  get  whatever  care  she  or  her  husband 
mav  need  without  worrying  about  costs 

The  Reese  plan  Is  called  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization  (H.  M.  O.].  and  It  Is  one 
of  a  growing  number  of  measures  designed 
to  help  solve  the  twin  problems  of  high  cost 
and  unavailability  of  care  affecting  an  In- 
creasing number  of  Americans 

.„  "L*""!?  *!l^  '"^'*'  ■  ^^**  t'^e"  »s  a  crisis 
m  the  health  sector  of  our  society  today  • 
said  Richard  E.  Friedman,  regional  director 


of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

The  crisis  has  caused  rumblings  thruout 
the  land.  There  Is  a  new  sense  of  urgency 
among  the  middle  class,  the  poor  and  the 
rich  that  something  must  be  done  to  guaran- 
tee an  Individual's  right  to  medical  care.  As 
a  result,  said  Friedman,  HEW  has  established 
a  new  set  of  goals.  They  are: 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  adequate 
health  care  regardless  of  his  race,  his  Income, 
or  locality. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  treatment 
of  major  Illness  without  fear  that  the  cost 
will  be  disastrous  for  him  and  for  his  family. 
Every  American  has  the  right  to  be  free 
from  any  disease  or  accident  that  could  have 
been  prevented. 

Every  American  seeking  health  care  has 
the  right  to  find  effective  and  competent  care 
thru  a  variety  of  systems  of  care  and  pay- 
ment 

The  H.M.O.  Is  based  on  the  concept  that 
It  Is  cheaper  to  keep  people  healthy  thru 
preventive  care  than  to  wait  until  thev  be- 
come sick  and  require  more  e.tpenslve  treat- 
ment. American  medicine  traditionally  has 
been  geared  to  sickness  or  acute  care. 

For  a  fixed  fee.  usually  paid  monthly,  a 
member  of  an  H.M.O.  has  all  of  his  medical 
needs  taken  care  of  from  physical  checkups 
to  acute  care.  He  pays  nothing  extra  even  if 
he  Is  hospitalized  for  a  prolonged  period. 

The  incentive  for  the  doctors  Is  that  they 
make  more  money  by  keeping  people  healthy. 
By  concentrating  on  preventive  care  and  re- 
ducing hospitalizations  and  acute  care,  there 
Is  more  money  left  over  from  the  fixed  fees 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  split  up  among 
the  doctors. 

The  granddaddy  of  all  the  H.M.O.s,  the 
Kalser-Permanente  groups  on  the  West  Coast 
and  Hawaii  have  demonstrated,  according  to 
many  experts,  that  comprehensive  care  which 
eliminates  the  worry  of  cost  and  emphasizes 
preventive  medicine,  can  dramaticallv  reduce 
sick  days  and  hospital  stays. 

Reese's  H.M.O.  has  been  operating  for  hos- 
pital employes  since  last  July  and  it  is  sched- 
uled to  go  public  for  employe  groups  Sunday, 
said  Dr.  Monte  Levinson,  director  of  the 
Michael  Reese  Medical  Group  which  provides 
medical  services  for  Reese's  H.M.O. 

The  cost  for  total  comprehensive  care  will 
be  $26  for  an  individual  and  $68  per  family 
each  month.  Hospital  employes  pay  $12  a 
month  for  families. 

"Under  our  plan  a  member  will  receive 
whatever  medical  care  is  necessary  from  im- 
munizations to  cancer  therapy  without  any 
financial  restrictions."  Dr.  I^vlnson  said. 

The  plan  will  include  areas  within  a  40- 
mile  range  of  Reese.  From  three  to  five  satel- 
lite clinics  that  will  provide  comprehensive 
outpatient  care  are  expected  to  be  estab- 
lished in  outlying  regions,  he  said.  The  first 
is  expected  to  open  next  year  in  a  northern 
suburb,  he  said. 

The  cost  of  care  will  be  covered  only  if 
treatment  is  rendered  at  the  hospital  or  a 
satellite  clinic.  Levinson  said.  However 
emergency  care  at  any  hospital  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  or  out  of  town  will  be  paid  for 
he  added. 

Rush-Presbnerian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Cen- 
ter also  has  an  H  M  O.  plan  for  its  employes 
Officials  there  are  planning  to  open  it  up  to 
selected  groups  outside  the  hospital.  North- 
western Memorial  Hospital  officials  are  study- 
ing the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  H  M  O 
Blue-Cross  and  CNA  Financial  Inc.  also  have 
selected  H.  M.  O.-type  programs.  At  least 
15  such  plans  are  In  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment thruout  Illinois. 

Some  of  the  most  medicallv  deprived  Chl- 
cagoans  can  expect  help  soon  from  another 
program.  Thousands  of  cltv  residents  who 
are  not  on  welfare  but  who  cannot  afford 
adequate  medical  treatment  will  be  given 
free  care  at  the  city's  neighborhood  health 
centers. 


The  centers,  which  also  will  funnel  care 
Into  physlclan-short  areas,  are  aimed  at 
bringing  better  care  to  the  working  poor 
said  Dr.  Murray  C.  Brown,  health  commis- 
sioner. 

"Medicaid  pays  for  people  on  welfare " 
Dr.  Brown  said.  "We  are  concerned  about 
those  who  pay  taxes  but  can't  afford  proper 
care  for  themselves  or  their  families." 

The  new  sliding  fee  schedule,  which  is 
expected  to  go  into  effect  sometime  In  Sep- 
tember, will  mean  that  a  family  of  four  earn- 
ing up  to  S7.000  a  year  will  have  to  pay 
nothing  for  regular  care  at  the  centers. 

A  family  of  four  earning  $8,000  annually 
will  pay  10  per  cent  of  the  medical  costs- 
$9,000,  20  per  cent;  $15,000,  80  per  cent;  and 
those  earning  $17,000  and  up  will  have  to 
pay  the  full  costs. 

The  board's  five  centers  see  more  than 
22,000  patients  a  month.  By  1975  when  two 
more  centers  are  in  full  operation,  officials 
expect  that  the  seven  centers  will  be  han- 
dling more  than  600,000  visits  a  year. 

The  four  Model  Cities  supported  centers 
are  Uptown,  845  W.  Wilson  Av.;  Daniel  Hale 
Williams,  5034  S.  Vincennes  Av.;  North  Ken- 
wood, 43d  Street  and  Gre:nwood  Avenue;  and 
Woodlawn,  6337  S.  Woodlawn  Av. 

The  two  new  centers,  expected  to  be  In 
operation  next  year,  are  scheduled  to  be  lo- 
cated near  Division  Street  and  Western  Ave- 
nue and  near  :8th  Street  and  Ashland 
Avenue. 

Dr.  Mark  Lepper.  chairman  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  Board  of  Illinois, 
said  he  plans  to  attack  the  "medical  crisis'" 
at  the  grass  roots  level. 

Local  groups  must  come  to  grips  with  their 
needs  and  resources,  he  said. 

Dr.  Morton  Creditor,  executive  director  of 
the  Illinois  Regional  Medical  Program,  en- 
visions new  methods  of  entering  the  health 
care  system. 

The  physician  won't  be  the  only  one  to 
provide  care,  he  said.  There  wUl  be  nurses, 
military  corpsmen,  physician's  assistants. 
well-trained  community  aides,  and  others 
who  will  serve  as  the  remote  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  professional  corps,  he  said. 

In  rural  and  poverty  areas  and  In  crowded 
physician's  offices,  the  "surrogate  physicians" 
can  do  many  of  the  routine  tasks  doctors 
now  do,  freeing  them  to  handle  serious  cases. 
Dr.  Creditor  said. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:55 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  6:20  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  TUNNEY). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  'Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  recall,  at  no  later  than  2  p.m.  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  imfinished  business.  Am  I 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business  tomorrow  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  an  amendment;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  amendment 


No.  314  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided,  in  the  usual  form; 
that  the  time  on  amendment  No.  315  by 
Mr.  Jackson  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided,  in  the  usual  form; 
that  time  on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Pas- 
tore  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided,  in  the  usual  form. 

Provided  further,  that  when  those 
three  amendments  are  disposed  of — and 
they  may  or  may  not  be  called  up  in  that 
order — the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale;  for  the 
purpose  of  his  caUing  up  an  amendment; 
that  time  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
MoNDALE  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Mondale  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son; that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mondale  of  not 
to  exceed  10  hours;  that  a  vote  occur  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mondale  at  not 
later  than  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  Friday. 

Provided  further,  that  at  no  later  than 

I  o'clo<;k  p.m.  on  Thursday  the  Senate 
resume  its  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Mondale,  and  that  at  that 
time  Mr.  Bayh  be  recognized,  he  being  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Mondale  amendment. 

Provided  further,  that  at  no  later  than 

II  o'clock  a.m.  on  Friday  the  Senate  re- 
sume its  consideration  of  the  Mondale 
amendment. 

Provided  further,  that  time  for  debate 
on  the  bill  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed 
16  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Fannin  ) . 

Provided  further,  that  immediately 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  Mondale- 
Bayh  amenament  on  Friday,  the  Chair 
recognize  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  an  amendment  cosponsored 
by  himself  and  Mr.  Stevens. 

Provided  further,  that  time  on  any 
amendment  except  those  specified  in  the 
agreement  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  In  the  usual  form;  that 
time  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal,  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally'  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

Provided  further,  that  the  vote  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Haskell  occur  at  no 
later  than  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on  Tuesday 
next;  that  the  vote  on  the  Gravel -Stevens 
amendment  occur  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  next;  that  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  S.  1081,  occur  no  later 
than  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next, 
and  that  rule  12  be  waived:  provided 
further,  that  Senators  in  control  of  the 
time  on  the  bill  may  yield  time  therefrom 
to  any  Senator  on  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal,  and  that  in 
all  respects  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  for  the  leadership  to  call  up  at 
any  time  prior  to  disposition  of  the  bill. 
"  a  hiatus  develops,  measures  on  the 
calendar  which  have  been  cleared  for  ac- 
tion on  both  sides. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  dis- 
position of  S.  1081 — or  prior  thereto,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  a  first-track 
item — the  leadership  may  call  up  either 
S.  1861  or  H.R.  7935,  both  of  which  have 
to  do  with  the  amendment  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear  the 
last  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  request 
was  that  upon  disposition  of  the  bill,  S. 
1081,  the  so-called  Alaska  pipeline  bill, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I  am 
leaving  it  up  to  the  leadership  as  to 
which  of  the  two  bills  it  will  call  up,  the 
Senate  bill  or  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  take  it  that  this  order  would  be 
vacated  if  the  vote  on  S.  1081  should  oc- 
cur prior  to  the  Tuesday  time  set  for  it. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  go  to  the 
fair  labor  standards  bill  when  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  that  it  might  go  to  the  fair 
labor  standards  bill  this  week  under  any 
circumstances? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  see 
that  likelihood.  The  reason  I  piirased  my 
request  in  the  way  I  did  was  that  in  the 
event,  dui'tng  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
the  Senate  was  unable  to  proceed  with 
action  on  amendments  to  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill,  rather  than  just  have  a 
hiatus,  the  leadership  could,  if  need  be, 
go  to  that  bill.  Under  the  agreement  we 
cannot  vote  on  the  Gravel  amendment 
until  11  o'clock  next  Tuesday,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  vote  on  passage  of 
the  bill  imtil  after  that  vote;  if  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  in 
order  to  make  progress  on  something, 
the  leadership  could  go  to  the  fair  labor 
standards  bill,  possibly  have  some  debate 
on  it,  but  certainly  not  with  the  idea  of 
disposing  of  it  before  the  disposition  of 
the  Alaska  pipeline  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  object  unless  there  were  some 
provision  that  the  fair  labor  standards 
bill  would  not  be  brought  up  until  next 
week.  This  has  been  the  understanding 
informally  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  handling  of  that  par- 
ticular measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
may  have  had  that  understanding.  I 
must  say  that  I  have  not  had  that  im- 
derstanding.  I  discussed  it  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  today.  But  I 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  withdrawing 
that  request  and  renewing  it  in  another 
fashion,  so  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  be  assured  that  the  fair  labor 
standards  bill  would  not  come  up  this 
week : 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill, 
S.  1081,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  fair  labor  standards 
bill — whichever  bill  the  leadership  de- 


cides to  call  up.  whether  it  be  the  House 
bill  or  the  Senate  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
explain  a  little  further?  I  am  not  sure  I 
understood  the  Senator's  revised  request. 
Would  the  Senator's  revised  request 
mean  that  the  fair  labor  standards  bill 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
comeup  this  week? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  not. 
because  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill  already 
has  an  order  entered,  with  a  vote  to 
come  on  the  Gravel  amendment  at  11 
o'clock  next  Tuesday  morning,  and 
heaven  and  all  its  angels  cannot  change 
that  order  unless  the  Senate  agrees  to 
change  the  order.  The  order  is  already 
agreed  to,  and  any  Senator's  objection 
would  prevent  a  change  in  it.  So  if  the 
order  I  have  suggested,  providing  for 
consideration  of  the  fair  labor  standards 
bill  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill,  is  agreed  to.  then  the  able 
Senator  can  be  assured  that  the  Senate 
will  not  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  fair  labor  standards  bill  until  next 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
made  now  by  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  give  notice  that  should  the  question 
be  raised  as  to  whether  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  it  prior  to 
disposition  of  S.  1081,  I  would  expect  to 
object,  and  I  would  ask  to  be  notified 
that  this  had  occurred. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  saying  that  if  perchance,  because  of 
developments  that  we  do  not  now  fore- 
see, there  might  be  a  request  at  some 
later  time  to  vacate  the  order  providing 
for  the  vote  on  the  Gravel  amendment 
on  Tuesday  and  the  final  disposition  of 
the  bill  no  later  than  12  noon  on  Tues- 
day, the  Senator  would  want  to  be  con- 
sulted. He  has  that  assurance. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  that,  and  with- 
draw my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President.  I  .should 
like  to  have  a  clarification  regarding  the 
hiatiLs  if  the  con.Mderation  of  S.  1081  is 
interrupted.  I  understand  that  we  will  be 
able  to  debate  any  part  of  that  bill  and 
can  continue  with  it  until  Tuesday  at 
11  o'clock  a.m..  when  the  vote  will  come 
on  the  Gravel- Stevens  amendment  and 
the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  will 
come  at  12  o'clock.  At  any  time  in  be- 
tween. Senators  will  have  the  privilege  of 
discussing  what  is  involved .  It  is  the  word 
"hiatus"  that  was  perplexing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  can  under- 
stand how  that  would  be.  I  probably 
should  not  have  used  the  word  "hiatus." 

I  know  that  the  leadership  will  be  ac- 
corded a  fiexibility.  if  a  hiatus  arises, 
in  which  to  shift  to  another  track  to 
consider  any  bill,  of  lesser  moment  than 
the  fair  labor  standards  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Did  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  include  a  designation  of 
who  controls  the  time  under  the  specific 
amendments  that  are  named,  the  Mon- 
dale  amendment,  the  Haskell  amend- 
ment, and  the  Gravel-Stevens  amend- 
ment? Are  those  designated  for  control 
between  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, or  bei\\een  tlie  proponent  g^d  the 
manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  phrasing 
the  agreement.  I  used  the  "words  of  art" 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  "usual 
form."  which  in  itself  provides  for  the 
control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand "the  usual  form."  Is  it  that  the 
proponent  controls  the  time,  and  the 
majiager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  phrase 
"usual  form"  provides  for  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  to  control  his  half  of  the 
time  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  to  con- 
trol the  other  half.  If  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  not  opposed  to  the  amendment, 
the  time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
would  then  be  imder  the  control  of  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  In  order  to  clarify  what 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  in  mind, 
at  any  time  the  time  is  needed,  the 
minority — the  person  handling  for  the 
minority— the  time  could  be  yielded  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct,  but  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  did  not  go  to  that  point. 
As  I  understood  it,  his  question  was  as 
to  who  would  control  the  time  on  any 
amendment,  and  then,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  used  the  phrase  "in  the  usual  form," 
it  was  not  clear  to  him  as  to  who  would 
have  control  of  the  time  on  such  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  there  would  be  no 
prohibition  of  time  being  yielded  to  any- 
one  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Again  an 
agreement  "in  the  usual  form"  would 
provide  that  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment is  in  control  of  his  half  of  the  time 
on  his  amendment  and  the  manager  in 
control  of  the  opposition;  but  if  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  supports  the  amendment, 
then  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  is  under  the  control  of  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  "The 
usual  form"  also  provides  that  Senators 
controUing  time  on  the  bill  may  yield 
time  from  the  bill  to  any  Senator  on  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion  or  appeal. 
"The  usual  form"  also  provides  that  no 
amendment  not  germane  is  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  was  my  last  ques- 
tion. Do  we  have  included  in  this  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  that  there  will 
be  no  nongermane  amendments  offered 
to  the  bill  following  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  the  question  answered, 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  and  I  thank  all  Senators  for 
their  cooperation  in  working  out  this 
difficult  agreement. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1081),  during  debate  and 
voting,  that  Wade  Russell,  Ron  Frank, 
and  Kevin  Olson  of  my  staff  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONVENE 
ON  MONDAY,  JULY  16,  i973,  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday  next,  it 
meet  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  TUESDAY,  JULY  17, 
1973,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mon- 
day next,  it- stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  9  a.m.  Tuesday  next. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  see  if  I  can  now  state  the  pro- 
gram, looking  ahead  to  Tuesday  next. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  v.ill  convene  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 
each. 

Following  the  transaction  of  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1328.  a  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
an  investigation  and  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation system  between  certain  cities  in 
the  State  of  California.  There  is  a  time 
agreement  on  that  bill. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  S.  1328  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1141,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
new  coinage  design  and  date  emblematic 
of  the  bicent-ennial  of  the  American 
Revolution  for  dollars  and  half  dollars. 
There  is  a  time  agreement  on  that  bill. 

At  12:30  p.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
will  vote  without  debate  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 71.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senat*  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  seek  the  agreement  of 
other  governments  to  a  proposed  treaty 
prohibiting  the  use  of  any  environmental 
or  geophysical  modification  activity  as 
a  weapon  of  war,  or  the  carrying  out  of 
any  research  or  experimentation  di- 
rected thereto. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
aforementioned  measures  are  all  com- 
pleted by  2  o'clock  p.m.  tomorrow,  at  no 
later  than  2  o'clock  p.m.  tomorrow  the 
Senate  will  resume  its  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business.  S.  1081.  At  that 
time  there  will  be  a  limitation  of  time  on 
three  amendments,  two  of  them  by  the 


Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), Nos.  314  and  315;  and  one  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORE I .  The  time  agreements  provide  for 
30  minutes  on  each  of  the  Jackson 
amendments  and  20  minutes  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Pastore. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  those  amend- 
ments— and  as  I  have  indicated,  they 
may  not  be  called  up  in  that  sequence — 
the  Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment.  There  is  a  time  agreement 
on  that  amendment.  It  will  be  debated 
during  the  afternoon  on  tomorrow,  and 
at  no  later  than  1  p.m.  Thursday,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  will 
be  recognized  for  the  continuation  of  the 
debate  on  that  amendment. 

At  no  later  than  11  a.m.  Friday,  the 
Senate  will  resume  its  consideration  on 
the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment,  v.ith  a 
vote  to  occur  thereon  no  later  than  1 
p.m.  Friday. 

It  is  understood  that  on  Thursday, 
there  will  also  be  first-track  measures.  I 
cannot  at  the  moment  say  what  they 
will  be.  However,  presumably,  they  would 
be  bills  with  time  agreements  thereon. 
However,  in  any  event,  the  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment  holds. 

Then  on  Friday,  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale',  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel) will  call  up  his  amendment.  There 
is  a  time  limitation  thereon,  with  a  vote 
to  occur  on  that  amendment  at  11  a.m. 
Tuesday  next. 

In  the  meantime,  debate  may  proceed 
on  the  Gravel-Stevens  amendment.  It 
may  be  set  aside,  of  course,  for  the  tak- 
ing up  of  other  bills  or  other  amendments 
if  unanimous  consent  is  obtained. 

Then  on  Saturday,  the  Senate  being  in 
session,  if  it  is.  debate  will  continue  on 
the  Gravel  amendment,  with  possible 
first  track  items  on  Saturday,  and  then 
on  Monday  the  same  would  again  occur, 
with  first  track  items  if  they  can  be 
cranked  in  with  time  agreements,  and 
then  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  with 
resumption  of  debate  on  the  Gravel- 
Stevens  amendment,  again  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  that  amendment  could 
always  be  set  aside  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. Then  on  Tuesday,  the  vote  will 
occur  at  no  later  than  10  o'clock  on  the 
Haskell  amendment.  It  can  have  oc- 
curred earlier;  for  example,  on  Monday, 
for  that  matter.  At  11  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, the  vote  will  occur  on  the  Gravel- 
Stevens  amendment,  and  then  at  no  later 
than  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday,  the 
vote  will  occur  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

On  the  disposition  of  the  bill  (S.  1081) 
the  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  either  S.  1861  or  H.R.  7935. 
whichever  the  leadership  prefers.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  will  occur  daily. 

I  think  that  wraps  it  up. 

May  I  ask  the  Chair  if  I  have  correctly 
stated  the  program  through  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  as  far  as  the  agree- 
ment is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TuN- 
ney)  .  It  is  the  Chair's  understanding 
that  the  wrapup  is  completely  in  accord 
with  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:46 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  July  11.  1973,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  10, 1973: 

Dep.*rtment  of  Defense 
John  L.  McLucas.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  vice  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans.  Jr.,  resigned. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Stanley  B.  Tliomas,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  vice  Patricia  Rellly  Hitt,  re- 
signed. 

U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  temporary  appointment 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
grades  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3442  and 
3447: 

medical  corps 

To  be  majoT  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Bernstein,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 


Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Henry  Vogel,  Jr.,  453- 
16-5528,  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 
To  he  brigadier  general 

Col.  Kenneth  Ray  Dirks,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
Medical   Corps.   U.S.    Army». 

Col.  George  Sawyer  Woodard,  Jr.,  263-60- 
3329.  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Spencer  Eeal  Reid,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Medi- 
cal Corps.  US    Army. 

Col.  William  Albert  Boyson.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

medical  service  corps 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  John  Edward  Haggerty.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medical  Service  Corps.  U.S.  .^rmy. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  major  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Arista  Wier.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Spiirgeon  Hart  Neel.  Jr..  415-09- 
2779,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.    Medical    Corps.    U.S.    Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Bernstein,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Ray  Taylor,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

In  THE  Air  Force 

Gen.  George  S.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 


Force,  to  be  appointed  as  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S. 
Air  Force,  for  a  period  of  4  years  begujiiing 
August  1.  1973.  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8034.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indlca;ed  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  John  D.  Ryan.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force t  US  Air  Force. 
Ambass.\dor 

John  R.  Stevenson,  of  New  York.  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  for  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  and  Chief  of  Delega- 
tion, for  the  rank  of  .Ambassador. 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Orman  W.  Ketcham.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  associate  Judge,  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of  15 
years.  He  Is  now  serving  in  this  office  under 
an  appointment  which  expired  May  16,  1973. 

Edmoiid  T.  Daly,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  associate  judge,  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of 
15  years.  He  Is  now  serving  In  this  oifice 
under  an  appointment  which  expired  May  16, 
1973. 


CONFIR^L\TION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  10.  1973: 

Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning 
Commission  for  Alaska 

Burton  W.  SUcock.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land 
Use  Planning  Commission  for  Alaska. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Newton  Wise,  First  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  Homestead,  Fla..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Spirit  of  the  living  God,  silence  the 
great  noise  within  our  spirits  today. 
Speak  with  Thy  still  small  voice.  Speak 
to  us  through  our  memory.  May  the 
memory  of  homes  and  loved  ones  and 
past  moments  that  are  sacred  sustain 
and  strengthen  us.  Speak  to  us,  O  God, 
through  our  hopes  of  a  better  world.  Save 
us  from  conformity  with  the  low  stand- 
ards all  about  us. 

Grant  to  each  of  us  a  sacred  moment 
of  quiet  as  we  begin  our  duties  of  today. 
Give  wisdom  to  these  Congressmen  in 
their  decisions,  understanding  in  their 
thinking,  love  in  their  attitudes,  and 
mercy  in  their  judgments.  We  know  that 
Thou  dost  see  the  innermost  parts  of  our 
minds.  Create  a  right  spirit  within  us. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  8825.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  and  corpora- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  for  other  ptirposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  8825)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  and  cor- 
porations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30.  1974.  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Prcxmire.  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  B.^yh,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mathia^,  Mr. 
Young.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Fong  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 


the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1423)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act.  1947.  to  permit  employer 
contributions  to  jointly  administered 
trust  funds  established  by  labor  organiza- 
tions to  defray  costs  of  legal  services," 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Hathaw.ay.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Schweiker. 
Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr.  Stafford  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  request  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  return  to 
the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R.  8619 »  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  agri- 
culture-environmental and  consumer 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." together  with  all  accompanying 
papers. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution and  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  245.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kamal  An- 
tolne  Chalaby: 

S.  298.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Wan 
Kim; 
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S.  428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Ed- 
ward  Scofield    (Ernesto  Esplao) ; 

S.  489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janet  Lee 
Davis  Brace: 

S.  507.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wllhelm 
J.  R.  Maly: 

S  748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tanlos 
(Tony)  J.  Ma'luf: 

S.  775.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging; 

S.  816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jozefa 
Sokolowska  Domanskl; 

S.  902.  An  act  to  amend  section  607(k)(8) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended; 

S.  1272.  An  act  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  constitutional  conventions  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  on  application  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  pur- 
suant to  article  V  of  the  Constitution: 

S.  2047.  An  act  to  authorize  a  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  planning  of  a  transit  line  In 
the  median  of  the  Dulles  Airport  Road  and 
for  a  feasibility  study  of  rapid  transit  to 
Friendship  International  Airport: 

S  2120.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related  acts 
to  a\ithorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S  J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
a  naticnal  policy  with  respect  to  the  expan- 
sion of  commerce  In  goods  and  services  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  non-market- 
economy  countries:  and 

S.  Con.  Res  38.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Saturday.  June  30,  1973, 
ht;  did,  on  that  day,  sign  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
House: 

H.R.  5452.  An  act  to  extend  and  make  tech- 
nical corrections  to  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 

H.R.  7445.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  for  1  year,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H  R  8410  An  act  to  continue  the  existing 
temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit 
through  November  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H  J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REV.  T.  NEWTON  WISE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  prayer 
was  offered  this  morning  by  the  Reverend 
T.  Newton  Wise,  pastor  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Homestead, 
Fla.  Reverend  Wise  has  been  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
of  the  Florida  Conference  since  1942.  In 
these  31  years  he  has  diligently  served 
pastorates  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Jackson- 
ville, Orlando.  Tampa.  Plant  City,  St. 
Augustine,  and  Homestead  where  he  is 
presently  in  service. 

Reverend  Wise  was  born  and  raised  in 
Calhoun,  Ga.  He  received  his  undergrad- 
uate education  at  Emory  College  at  Ox- 
ford and  at  the  University  of  Georgi'i.  He 
then  received  his  theological  training  at 
Chandler  School  of  Theology.  Reverend 


Wise  is  married  and  is  the  proud  father 
of  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Reverend  Wise  is  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  religious  community.  He 
is  a  past  chaplain  of  the  Florida  State 
Senate  and  a  past  chaplain  of  Civitan 
International.  He  has  also  been  an  offi- 
cial delegate  to  the  World  Methodist 
Conference  in  London,  England,  and  was 
appointed  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  for  Southern 
States  in  1956.  Reverend  Wise  is  widely 
regarded  for  his  teaching  and  has  been 
a  visiting  professor  at  Flagler  College  in 
St.  Augustine  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  religion.  He  has  also  been  the 
author  of  two  books :  "Step  by  Step"  and 
"Selected  Prayers." 

Reverend  Wise  is  also  very  active  in 
civic  affairs.  He  is  well  known  and  liked. 
His  dynamic  spirit  is  well  recognized  in 
all  community  endeavors. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  distin- 
guished pastor  from  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida  has  had  the 
privilege  of  the  rostrum  of  the  U.S.  Hoase 
of  Representatives  to  inspire  us  with  his 
prayers. 


THE  LATE  HONOR. A.BLE  CHARLES  R. 
HOWELL 

<Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  tlie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  and  genuine  re- 
gret that  I  must  inform  the  House  of  the 
death  on  July  5  of  my  immediate  pred- 
ecessor for  the  P'ourth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersev.  Charles  R. 
Howell. 

It  is  especially  painful  since  Charlie 
Howell  was  not  only  my  predecessor  but 
a  lifetime  friend  of  myself  and  of  my 
family.  Mr.  Howell  served  in  the  House 
in  the  81st.  82d  and  83d  Congre.sses.  He 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Charles  Howell  was  born  on  April  23. 
1904,  in  Ti-enton,  N.J..  and  was  educated 
in  the  Trenton  public  schools,  Hoosac 
School,  Princeton  University,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charlie  was  engaged  in  his  own  insur- 
ance business  in  Trenton  from  1928  to 
1955  and  was  the  first  person  in  the 
Trenton  area  to  receive  the  chartered 
Life  Underwriters  designation  from  the 
American  College  of  Life  Underwriters. 
Mr.  Howell  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1954  in  which  he 
was  narrowly  defeated  by  New  Jersey's 
distinguished  Senator.  Senator  Clifford 
Case.  Notwithstanding  that  defeat  by  Mr. 
Case  the  two  remained  close  friends  and 
admirers  of  each  other. 

Before  being  elected  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress, Charlie  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  General  Assembly  for  two  terms. 
In  1955  Mr.  Howell  was  appointed  to  Gov. 
Robert  Meyner's  cabinet  as  commis- 
sioner of  banking  and  insurance  in  Feb- 
ruary 1955.  He  was  reappointed  to  the 
same  position  in  the  cabinet  of  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes  and  remained  New- 
Jersey's  commissioner  of  bankirg  and 
insurance  until  illne.=s  caused  his  retire- 
ment. 

Charlie  Howell  first  distinguished  him- 


self in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  by  his 
strong  and  constant  advocacy  of  civil 
rights,  fair  employment  practices  and 
other  social  legislation.  His  career  in 
Congress  was  marked  by  the  fact  that 
even  as  a  freshman  he  achieved  recog- 
nition as  a  distinguished  and  outstand- 
ing Member  of  the  House.  In  only  three 
terms  Mr.  Howell  was  nationally  recog- 
nized for  his  achievements  in  the  field  of 
education  and  labor. 

Following;  his  retirement  from  the 
State,  Charlie  remained  extremely  active 
to  the  extent  that  his  health  allowed.  He 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  become  a  dele- 
gate to  the  1972  Democratic  Convention 
for  his  close  personal  friend.  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey.  Charlie  left  hi?  mark 
in  so  many  ways  because  of  his  lifetime 
of  public  service  that  those  whom  he 
knew  and  served  will  never  forget  him. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Inez  Howe 
Howell. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  join  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey  in  this  expression  of  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  Charles  Howell.  He  was 
an  outstanding  Member  of  the  House 
while  he  was  here.  I  had  the  honor  of 
serving  with  him  on  a  committee  and  of 
being  his  close  friend.  He  was  obviously 
one  of  the  coming  Members  of  the  House 
at  the  time  he  decided  to  run  for  the 
Senate,  a  seat  to  which  he  was  almost 
elected.  He  was  a  great  CongressK.an  and 
a  great  American.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Speaker  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  I. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  sworn  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  same  day  that 
Charles  Howell  was  sworn  in  the  first 
time.  This  was  January  3,  1949.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  we  became  very  good 
personal  friends,  and  our  wives,  like- 
wise, became  very  good  friends.  I  de- 
veloped a  great  personal  respect  and 
affection  for  him.  He  was  an  excellent 
legislator.  He  was  a  very  dedicated  per- 
son in  the  views  that  he  held.  'Whether 
I  agreed  with  those  views  was  immate- 
rial. I  was  terribly  saddened  to  learn  of 
Charlie's  passing. 

I  certainly  wish  his  family  the  very 
best  in  this  time  of  sorrow  and  diffi- 
culty. I  can  only  say  that,  although  he 
was  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
only  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
Charlie  Howell  left  pn  indelible  mark 
on  this  body  and  its  record. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  His 
family  will  certainly  appreciate  those 
very  kind  words. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOTvTPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
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gentleman's  remarks  insofar  as  Charles 
Howell  was  concerned.  I  think  perhaps  I 
knew  Charlie  Howell  a  little  longer  than 
anybody  in  this  House.  We  grew  up  some- 
what together  in  different  towns,  and  I 
know  Charlie  from  playing  ball.  I  also  got 
to  know  him  as  a  legislator,  and  I  always 
admired  the  man.  Our  political  philos- 
ophy was  not,  of  course,  the  same  brand, 
but  Charlie  Howell  was  really  a  man 
among  men.  His  word  was  his  bond.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  honest  individuals  I 
have  ever  met  in  my  life.  I  always  ad- 
mired him. 

The  day  he  was  sworn  in  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  came  to  Washington  with  him  as 
a  guest,  although  we  were  of  opposite 
political  persuasions.  It  is  with  deep  re- 
gret that  we  lose  this  fine  man.  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned;  he  cannot  be  replaced. 
■We  are  losing  a  good  American.  We  are 
losing  a  man  who  has  been  so  valuable, 
not  only  to  his  native  State  of  New  Jersey 
but  to  the  Nation  in  general.  He  was  a 
great  commissioner  of  banking  and  in- 
surance in  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  great 
Congrt.ssman. 

Charlie  Howell  was  just  an  outstanding 
individual,  and  I  am  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  this  very  fine  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Bglltno. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  should  like  to  join 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  and  others  who  have  spoken.  I, 
too,  was  sworn  in  on  the  same  day  as 
Charlie  Howell.  We  became  very  close 
personal  friends,  and  I  was  his  great  ad- 
mirer. He  was  a  fine  public  servant.  I 
hated  to  see  him  leave  the  House.  I  was 
sorry  he  lost  the  race  for  the  office  to 
which  he  aspired. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  deep  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I.  too.  was  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  Charles  Howell,  who  served 
honorably  in  this  body  during  the  years 
1949-55. 

I  first  got  to  know  Charlie  Howell 
through  a  ver>'  able  Princeton  University 
student  named  John  Sharon,  who  served 
in  Howell's  campaign.  I  was  immediately 
impressed  by  this  tall.  Lincolnesque, 
sof t-spc  ken  man  who  did  not  fear  to  take 
firm  and  just  positions  on  foreign  and 
domestic  issues  of  the  post-World  War 
II  era. 

During  the  period  when  I  served  as 
assistant  professor  of  pohtics  at  Prince- 
ton University,  Charlie  Howell  was  my 
Congressman.  I  voted  for  him.  He  met 
with  many  of  my  students  at  Princeton 
University  during  that  period.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  inspiration  for  the  young 
people,  and  for  all  groups  and  classes. 

Elected  in  the  great  Truman  upset 
Victory  of  1948,  Charlie  Howell  took  his 
place  among  the  group  of  reformers  who 
worked  to  democratize  the  House  of  Rep 


resentatives  and  curb  the  tyrannical 
power  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 
He  also  took  the  lead  on  issues  such  as 
European  cooperation,  better  housing, 
the  furtherance  of  the  fine  arts,  fair  em- 
ployment practices,  and  other  issues 
emerging  from  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  which  he  served. 

While  I  was  serving  as  a  special  as- 
sistant to  President  Harry  Truman  in  the 
White  House  in  the  late  1940's  and  early 
1950's,  it  was  with  great  pride  that  I 
watched  Congressman  Howell  develop 
into  the  quiet  and  persistent  role  of  per- 
suasive leadership  which  he  naturally 
assumed.  He  lost  a  very  close  race  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1954,  when  he  battled 
down  to  the  wire  with  Senator  Clifford 
Case,  who  still  ably  serves  New  Jersey 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  recent  years,  our  late  colleague 
served  as  New  Jersey's  commissioner  of 
banking  and  insurance.  I  am  very  proud 
to  recall  my  personal  friendship  with  this 
man  of  towering  integrity,  who  served 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friendship  with  Charley  Howell  extends 
from  the  day  I  was  first  elected  to  this 
Chamber.  We  came  to  the  81st  Congress 
together  and  over  the  years  my  respect 
and  high  regard  for  his  beliefs,  his  goals, 
and  his  efforts  continually  grew.  He  was 
a  man  of  deep  sensitivity  and  great  com- 
passion, a  man  who  captured  the  love 
and  esteem  of  both  colleague  and  con- 
stituent. His  dry  humor  and  penetrating 
insights  would  often  ring  through  this 
body.  His  devotion,  his  dedication,  and 
his  commitment  toward  defending  the 
public  interest  was  carried  on  long  after 
he  left  our  legislature. 

I.  therefore,  would  hke  to  take  this 
moment  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
Charley's  wife  Inez  during  this  most  dif- 
ficult time.  The  work  of  Charley  Howell 
has  meant  a  great  deal  to  us  all  and  his 
ideals  and  endeavors  shall  certainly  take 
their  place  in  the  legacy  of  our  land. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the 
late  Honorable  Charles  R.  Howell. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  request 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  return  to  the 
Senate  the  bill  (HR.  8619)  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  Agriculture-En- 
vironmental and  Consumer  Protection  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes",  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
request  from  the  Senate  is  agreed  to  and 
the  bill  (H.R.  8619)  making  appropria- 
tions for  agriculture-environmental  and 
consumer  protection  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes,  together  with  all  accom- 
panj'ing  papers,  will  be  returned  to  the 
Senate. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1636,  AMENDING  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT 
OP  1972 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <S.  1636'  to 
amend  the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1972.  with  a  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman,  Ashley.  Rees,  Mitchell  of 
Mai-yland,  St  Germain.  Hanna.  Koch, 
Young  of  Georgia.  Moakley.  Widnall. 
Blackburn.  Brown  of  Michigan.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania.  McKinney,  and 
Frenzel. 


THE  SPEAKER  AND  MAJORITY  AND 
MINORITY  LEADERSHIP  COM- 
MENDED 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  com- 
mented previously  and  I  wish  to  reiterate 
the  statement  that  the  services  of  the 
Democratic  whip  organization  are  now- 
far  superior  to  anything  we  have  had  in 
the  past.  The  whip  advisories  on  bills  are 
very  useful;  so  are  the  daily  advisories 
which  are  telephoned  to  our  office  about 
the  schedule.  I  am  most  appreciative  and 
I  am  confident  this  appreciation  is  shared 
by  the  Democratic  membership. 

Now  let  me  go  one  step  further.  I  note 
criticism  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
in  some  segments  of  the  news  media  be- 
cause there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Albert  and  others  in  the  leader- 
ship to  seek  a  better  degree  of  under- 
standing with  the  administration.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  the  vote  on  the 
August  14  cutoff  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 
To  me  this  is  a  ver>'  commendable  situa- 
tion. The  Congress  is  not  all  powerful 
and  it  does  not  possess  dictatorial  powers 
over,  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
is  it  subordinate  to  any  other  branch  of 
Government.  It  is  separate  and  coequal. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  work  w ith  the 
administration  in  seeking  solutions  to 
America's  problems  which  are  attainable 
and  which  are  good  for  America, 

The  fact  that  the  House  and  subse- 
quently the  Senate  did  accomplish  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  this  and  other 
problems  which  had  deadlocked  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  repre.sents 
an  achievement  to  be  desired. 
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The  Founding  Fathers  never  intended 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
stand  o£f  and  glare  at  each  other.  They 
expected  mutual  effort  and  sometimes 
compromise  in  order  to  achieve  progress. 
Certainly  stalemate  is  the  last  thing  they 
had  in  mind.  So  I  commend  the  Speaker 
and  the  leadership,  both  majority  and 
minority,  for  the  fact  we  are  moving  in 
a  sensible  direction. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SPANISH- 
SPEAKING  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  Wednesday,  July  11.  1973,  on  the 
Cabinet  Committee's  Role  in  Providing 
Equal  Opportunity  for  Spanish-Speak- 
ing People. 

The  hearings  will  commence  with  tes- 
timony from  Mr.  Henry  M.  Ramirez, 
chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee,  at 
10  a.m.  in  2237  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


VOTE  FOR  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  which  I  sent  to 
all  Members  yesterday,  asking  for  sup- 
port of  H.R.  8860,  the  4-year  farm  bill 
which  we  will  be  considering  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  as  one  who  has  a 
special  interest  in  the  feed  grain  section 
of  the  bill,  arising  from  the  fact  that  my 
northwest  Iowa  district  leads  the  Nation 
in  corn  production.  But  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  guarantee- 
ing a  target  or  minimum  price  for  corn 
will  also  benefit  consumers  and  are  very 
much  in  the  national  interest.  We  cannot 
increase  meat  production  without  in- 
creasing corn  production.  After  all  it  is 
com  that  puts  meat  on  livestock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  farmers  are 
presently  growing  more  corn,  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  only  if  provided  reason- 
able safeguards  against  overproduction 
which  would  create  price-depressing  sur- 
pluses. The  safeguards  now  in  effect  will 
expire  with  the  1970  act  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  It  is  reasonable  for  farmers  to 
ask  Government  to  assume  part  of  the 
risk  of  overproduction  when  Government 
and  all  other  sectors  of  the  economy  are 
Imploring  them  to  hike  production. 

Your  vote  for  H.R.  8860  will  encourage 
farmers  to  produce  the  additional  corn 
necessary  to  meet  increased  consumer 
demand  for  meat. 


PROTECT  US  FROM  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES  WHICH  TRY  TO  PRO- 
TECT US 

I  Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
which.  I  believe,  very  adequately  sums 
up  the  feelings  of  many  people,  not  only 
ia  the  12th  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois, but  throughout  the  country.  Be- 
cause of  its  timeliness  and  without  any 
further  ado  I  include  the  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Jt'N-E   20,    1973. 
Congressman  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Longworth   Building. 

Wcshington.  DC. 

Subject:  Seat  Belts— 1974  Gars. 

Dear  Congressman  Crane:  It's  outrageous 
that  the  taxpayer^'  representatives  are  in- 
sisting that  they  must  protect  us  against 
ourselves.  The  new  plan  for  seat  belt  ignition 
systems  requiring  belts  to  be  fastened  in 
order  to  start  the  car  is  ridiculous.  We  have 
to  get  in  and  out  of  our  car  several  times 
in  order  to  get  into  our  house.  What  a  bunch 
of  Idiocy!  Protect  us  from  these  government 
agencies  that  are  trying  to  protect  us!  !  ! 

Naw  we  hear  the  FTC  has  nothing  more 
important  to  do  but  to  investigate  shampoo 
and  hair  conditioner  advertising  claims.  We 
also  note  that  other  regulations  have  been 
passed  concerning  child-proof  closures  which 
cause  much  pain  and  irritation  and  save 
virtually  no  lives  since  once  people  get  these 
damned  closures  off  the  bottle,  they  leave 
them  off. 

Don't  our  regulatory  bodies  have  more 
important  things  to  do  with  the  ta.xpavers' 
money? 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
7645.  STATE  DEPARTMENT  AU- 
THORIZATION.  1974 

Mr.  HAYS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  I  H.R.  76451  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and 
for  other  purposes : 

Conference  REroRx  iH.  Rept.  No.  93-367) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
7645)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
h.ive  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Hou.ses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriations  Authorization 
Act  of  1973. ■• 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974.  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thorities, functions,  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties In  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  States,  including  trade  negotia- 
tions, and  other  purposes  authorized  by  law, 
the  following  amounts: 

(li  for  the  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs",   $282,565,000: 

(21  for  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences".  $211,279,000; 

(3»  for  "International  Commissions", 
$15,568,000: 


(4)  for  "Educational  Exchange".  $59  800- 
000; 

(5)  for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance". $8,800,000. 

(bi  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorired  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  the  fol- 
lowing additional  or  supplemental  amounts- 

1 1 1  not  to  exceed  $9,328,000  for  Increases 
in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or  other  employee 
bene. its  authorized  by  law; 

(21  not  to  exceed  $12,307,000  for  additional 
overseas  costs  resulting  from  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar;  and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  $1,165,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  liaison  office  in  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China. 

ici  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  S40.0C0,- 
000  for  protection  of  personnel  and  facilities 
from  threats  or  acts  of  terrorism. 

(di  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974  not  to  exceed  $36,500,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  101  lb)  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  of  1972. 
relating  to  Russian  refugee  assistance. 

(ei  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  for 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Control  and  Supervision  as  provided 
in  article  14  of  the  Protocol  to  the  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace 
in  Vietnam  Concerning  the  International 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision, 
dated  January  27,  1973. 

(fi  Appropriations  made  under  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  lo  of  this  section  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY   UNION 

Sec.  3.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  '  approved  June  28,  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
276).  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "$102,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$120,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$57,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$75,000". 

STUDY   COMMISSION   RELATING  TO  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Sec.  4.  Section  603(b)  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  of  1972  (22  U.S.C. 
2823(b>  ).  relating  to  the  reporting  date  for 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Pol- 
icy, Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1974"  and  Inserting  In  lien  thereof  "June  30, 
1975". 

USE    OF    FOREIGN    CURRENCY 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  502  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C. 
1754)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$50"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$75"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  "ap- 
propriate committees"  the  following:  "Mem- 
bers and  employees  of":   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  colon  ai.d  all  that 
follows  thereafter  in  such  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following:  "Within  the  first  ninety  calendar 
days  that  Congress  Is  In  session  In  each 
calendar  year,  the  Department  of  State  shall 
submit  to  the  chairman  of  each  such  coir- 
mlttee  a  report  showing  the  amounts  and 
dollar  equivalent  values  of  each  such  for- 
eign currency  expended  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  by  each  Member  and  employee 
with  respect  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  Such  reports  of  that  committee  shall 
be  available  for  public  Inspection  in  the 
offices  of  such  committee." 
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AMBASSADORS    AND    MINISTERS 

Sec  6.  From  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  each  person  appointed  by 
the  President  as  ambassador  or  minister 
shall,  at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  file 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlotis  of 
the  Se.iate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  of  contributions 
made  by  such  person  and  by  members  of 
bis  Immediate  family  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calen- 
dar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of  his 
nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  his 
nomination,  which  report  shall  be  verified 
by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  such  person, 
taken  before  any  officer  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "contribution"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  301(e)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and 
the  term  "immediate  family"  means  a  per- 
son's spouse,  and  any  child,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  or  sister  of  such  person  and 
the  spouses  of  any  of  them. 

INTERNATIONAL     BOUNDARY      AND      WATER     COM- 
MISSION.   UNITED    STATES    AND    MEXICO 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Act  of 
September  19.  1966  (80  Stat.  808;  22  U.S.C. 
277d-31),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$20.- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(bi  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  10,  1964 
(78  Stat.  383;  22  U.S.C.  277d-28) .  is  amended 
by  striki:  g  out  "S20.000"  aiid  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$30,000". 

(CI  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
September  18.  1964  (78  Stat.  956;  22  U.S.C. 
277d-29),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "S23.- 
000 '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

EXTENSION     or    PUBLIC     LAW     92-14 

Sec  8.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for  execution 
of  an  application  for  a  passport",  approved 
May  14,  1971  (85  Stat.  38;  Public  Law"92-14». 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

BUREAU     OF     OCEANS     AND     INTERNATIONAL     EN- 
VIRONMENTAL    AND     SCIENTIIir     AFFAIRS 

Sec.  9.  There  is  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  a  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  In- 
ternational Environmental  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs. In  addition  to  the  positions  provided 
under  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  May  26. 
1949.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2652) .  there  shall 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans 
and  International  Environmental  and  Scien- 
tific Aflairs.  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  shall  be  the  head  of  the  Bureau  and 
who  shall  have  responsibility  for  matters  re- 
lating to  oceans,  environmental,  scientific, 
fisheries,  wildlife,  and  conservation  affairs. 

FOREIGN     MILITARY     BASE     AGREEMENTS 

Sec  10.  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  any  agreement  entered 
into,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  any  foreign 
country  (1)  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  military  installation  in  that  country  at 
which  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  to  be  assigned  to  duty,  or  (2) 
revising  or  extending  the  provisions  of  any 
such  agreement,  unless  such  agreement  Is  ap- 
proved by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress or  Is  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  and  the  Senate  gives  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  such  agreement 

FOREIGN     SERVICE     PROMOTIONS 

Sec  11.  Section  623  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  996)  is  amen(ied  to  read 
as  follows : 

"RECOMMENDATIONS     FOR     PROMOTIONS 

"Sec.  623.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish, with  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  selection  boards  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  Foreign  Service  officers;  and 


upon  the  basis  of  their  findings,  which,  ex- 
cept for  career  ambassadors  and  career  minis- 
ters, shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  in 
rank  order  by  class  or  In  rank  order  by  spe- 
cialization within  a  class,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  recommendations  In  accordance  with 
the  findings  to  the  President  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Foreign  Service  officers.  No  person  as- 
signed to  serve  on  any  such  board  shall  serve 
In  such  capacity  for  any  two  consecutive 
years.  In  special  circumstances,  however, 
which  shall  be  set  forth  by  regulations,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  to  remove 
individual  names  from  the  rank  order  list 
submitted  by  the  selection  boards  or  to  delay 
the  inclusion  of  Individual  names  until  a 
subsequent  list  of  nominations  is  transmitted 
to  the  President. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  pursuant  to  a 
recommendation  of  a  duly  constituted  griev- 
ance board  or  panel  or  an  equal  employment 
opportunity  appeals  examiner — 

"(1)  recommend  to  the  President  the  pro- 
motion of  a  Foreign  Service  officer; 

"(2)  promote  Foreign  Service  Staff  person- 
nel and  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  with 
limited  or  unlimited  tenure;  and 

"(3)  grant  to  Foreign  Service  personnel 
additional  step  Increases  In  salary,  within 
the  salary  range  established  for  the  class  In 
which  an  officer  or  employee  Is  serving. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may.  in  special  circum- 
stances which  shall  be  set  forth  in  regula- 
tions, make  retroactive  promotions  and  addi- 
tional Increases  In  salary  within  class  made 
or  granted  under  the  authority  of  this 
section." 

REIMBURSEMENT   FOR  DETAILED   STATE 
DEPARTMENT   PERSONNEL 

Sec  12.  (a)  An  Executive  agency  to  which 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
State  is  detailed,  assigned,  or  otherwise  made 
available,  shall  reimburse  the  Department  for 
the  salary  and  allowances  of  each  such  officer 
or  employee  for  the  period  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee is  so  detailed,  assigned,  or  otherwise 
made  available.  However,  if  the  Department 
of  State  has  an  agreement  with  an  Executive 
agency  or  agencies  providing  for  the  detail- 
ing, assigning,  or  otherwise  miking  available, 
of  substantially  the  same  numbers  of  officers 
and  employees  between  the  Department  and 
the  Executive  agency  or  agencies,  and  such 
numbers  with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year  are  so 
detailed,  assigned,  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able, or  If  the  period  for  which  the  officer 
or  employee  is  so  detailed,  assigned,  or  other- 
wise made  available  does  not  exceed  ninety 
days,  no  reimbursement  shall  be  required 
to  be  made  under  this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  "Executive 
agency"  has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  by  section  105  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

access    TO    INFORMATION 

Sec  13.  (a)  After  the  expiration  of  any 
thirty-five-day  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
delivered  to  the  office  of  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  State,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  ACTION, 
or  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration, a  written  request  that  it  be  furnished 
any  document,  paper,  communication,  audit, 
review,  finding,  recommendation,  report  of 
other  material  in  its  custody  or  control  re- 
lating to  such  department,  agency,  or  cor- 
poration, none  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  such  department,  agency,  or  corporation, 
shall  be  obligated  unless  and  until  there  has 
been  furnished  to  the  committee  making  the 
request  the  document,  paper,  communica- 
tion, audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation, 
report,  or  other  material  so  requested. 

(b)    The  previsions  of  subsection    (a)    of 


this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  communi- 
cation that  is  directed  by  the  President  to 
a  particular  officer  or  employee  of  any  such 
department,  agency,  or  corporation  or  to  any 
communication  that  is  directed  by  any  such 
officer  or  employee  to  the  President. 

(C)  Subsection  634(C)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2394(C))  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "  1 1 )  ";  and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  all  after  the  phrase  "so 
requested"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  "The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  com- 
munication that  is  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  particular  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  to  any  com- 
munication that  is  directed  by  any  such  offi- 
cer or  employee  to  the  President." 

OVERSEAS  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION  ALLOWANCE 

Sec  14.  Section  5924(4)  (A)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  "elementary"  the  follow- 
ing: "kindergarten.". 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  THE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
FORCES  IN  FURTHER  HOSTILITIES  IN  INDO- 
CHINA, AND  FJR  EXTENDING  ASSISTANCE  TO 
NORTH   VIETNAM 

Sec.  15.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  on  or  after  August  15.  1973, 
no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  the 
involvement  of  United  Stales  military  forces 
in  hostilities  In  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores 
cf  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam.  Lacs,  or 
Cambodia,  unle.-s  specifically  authcrized  here- 
after by  the  Congress.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  pro.ision  of  law.  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act.  no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
f.r  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  of 
any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  be- 
half of  North  Vietnam,  unless  .specifically 
authorized  hereaft  r  by  the  Congress. 

LIMIT.ATION      ON       PUBLICITY      AND      PROPAGANDA 
PURPOSES 

Sec  16.  No  appropriation  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  be  u.'^ed — 

(!)  for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes 
designed  to  support  or  defeat  legislation 
pending  before  Congress;  or 

(2)  to  influence  in  any  way  the  otitcome 
of  a  political  election. 

HOUSING  SUPPLEMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 
ASSIGNED  TO  THE  UNITEIl  ST.ATES  MISSION  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec  17.  The  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  (22  US  C.  287)  Ls  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"Sec  9.  The  President  may.  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  and  not- 
withstanding section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.SC.  529)  and  section  5536  of 
title  5.  United  Stages  Code— 

"( 1 )  grant  any  employee  of  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
designated  by  the  Secret.irv  cf  S'ate  who 
is  required  because  of  Important  representa- 
tional responsibilities  to  live  in  the  extraor- 
dinarily high-rent  area  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York.  New  York,  an  allowance 
to  compensate  for  the  portion  of  exoenses 
necessarily  Incurred  by  the  employee  for 
quarters  and  utilities  which  exceed  the  aver- 
age of  such  expenses  incurred  by  typical, 
permanent  residents  of  the  Metropolitan  New 
York.  New  Y'ork.  area  with  comparable  salary 
and  family  size  who  are  not  compelled  by 
reason  of  their  employment  to  live  in  such 
high-rent  area;  and 

"(2)  provide  such  allowance  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  appropriate,  to  each  Delegate 
and  Alternate  Delegate  of  the  United  States 
to  any  session  of  the  General  As.sembly  of  the 
United  Nations  who  is  not  a  permanent  mem- 
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ber  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  in  order  to  compensate 
each  such  Delegate  or  Alternate  Delegate  for 
necessary  housing  and  subsistence  expenses 
Incurred  by  him  with  respect  to  attending 
any  such  session. 

Not  more  than  forty-five  employees  shall  be 
receiving  an  allowance  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  section  at  any  one  time." 

MUTUAL  RESTRAINT  ON    MILrTARY   EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  18.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  should,  on  an  urgent  basis 
and  in  their  mutual  interests,  seek  agree- 
ment on  specific  mutual  reductions  in  their 
respective  expenditures  for  military  purposes 
so  that  both  nations  can  devote  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  available  resources  to  the 
domestic  needs  of  their  respective  peoples: 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
requested  to  seek  such  agreements  for  the 
mutual  reduction  of  armament  and  other 
military  expenditures  in  the  course  of  all  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  in  extending  guar, 
anties.  credits,  or  other  forms  of  direct  or 
Indirect  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


EXPRESSION    OF    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS   TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.   19.  Section  502  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions   Authorization    Act   of    1972    (2    U.S.C. 
194a)    is  amended  by  striking  out  "appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  a  position  in"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  employee  of". 
And  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  same. 
Wayne  L.  Hays. 
Thomas  E   Morgan. 
Clement   J.    Zablocki, 
William  S.  Mailliard, 
Vernon    W.    Thomson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

j.  w.  fulbright. 
John  Sparkman. 
Frank  Church. 
Claibor.ne  Pell, 
George   D    Aiken. 
Clifford  P.   Case. 
Jacob   K.   Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee OF  Conference 
The   managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 


agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
7645)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers a  id  recommended  in  the  accompany. 
Ing  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  the  sub- 
stltute  agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections,  con- 
forming changes  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  agreements  reached  by  the  conferees,  and 
minor  draf ti:)g  and  clarifying  changes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sums  in  the 
House  bill,  in  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
in  the  conference  agreement. 


House 


Senate 


Conference 
agreement 


Administralion  of  foteiRn  affairs    _  J282,  565.  OOO    J277  219  500 

Intern.itional  orjanizations  and  conferences.      .  211,279  000      211279  000 

International  commissions 15,568.000 

Educational  eichange  59.  800.  000 

Migration  and  refugee  assistance 8  800  000 

SaMry  increases           .   9.328,000 

Devaluation  adjustment 12  307  000 

Liaison  office  in  China , l  165  000 


15.568.000 

59,  800, 000 

8.  800,  000 

(') 

(') 

0) 


J282,  565, 000 

211.279,000 

15,558.000 

59. 800, 000 

8,  800, 000 

9.328,000 

12.307,000 

1,165.000 


Mouse 


Senate 


Conference 
agreement 


Security  provisions _ $50,000,000 

Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  Israel 36  500  000 

Interparliamentary  Union 120  000 

International  Commission  of  Control  ant)  Super-' 

vision . .  _ 

Mexico-United  States  Boundary  Commissions...!.!""!!" 


$36,  500, 000 


4.  500, 000 
105,  000 


$40, 000,  000 

36,500,000 

120,000 

4,500,000 
105.000 


Tolal 687,432,000      613,771,500 


682,037.000 


bi^'^:l°ol^,lZ\l',ZtTcot"s^^^^^^  additional  or  supplementary  amounts    forlncreases  in   salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee   benehts    authorized 


AITTHORIZATION    FOR    ADMINISTRATION    OF 
FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

The  Hou.se  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $282,565,000  for  the  categc.ry  ".'Ad- 
ministration of  Foreign  Affairs". 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriatlon  of  $277,219,500  for  this  pvrpose. 

The  Senate  receded. 

CERTAIN    ADDmONAL    AUTHORIZATIONS 
OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  House  bill  provided  specific  authcrlza- 
tlons  for  three  additional  or  supplemental 
purposes:  il)  for  Increases  In  salaries  or 
other  employee  benefits;  (2)  for  overseas 
costs  resulting  from  devaluation:  and  i3i  for 
the  establishment  cf  a  liaison  office  i:i  the 
Peoples  Republic  cf  China. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan- 
guage that  would  permit  appropriations  for 
8uch  additional  or  supplemental  am.iunts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  salary  and  em- 
ployee benefit  increases  or  other  nondiscre- 
tlonary  costs  < 

The  Senate  receded. 

PROTECTION    OF    PERSONNEL    AND    FACILITIES 
AGAINST    TERRORISM 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  850.000.000  for  the  protection  of  per- 
Bonnel  and  facilities  from  threats  or  acts 
of  terrorism. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
llmlUng  the  authorization  to  $40,000,000, 

RUSSIAN    REFUGEE    ASSISTANCE 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $36,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
assistance  to  Israel  in  the  resettlement  of 
Jewish  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an  iden- 
tical sum  but  did  not  limit  the  authorization 
to  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Senate  receded. 


AVAILABILITY    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  House  bill  provided  that  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  sections  101  la) ,  (b) . 
and  (C)  of  the  House  bill  (relating  to  au- 
thorities, functions,  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs;  supple- 
mental items;  and  protection  agaln.st  acts 
of  terrorism)  were  authorized  to  remain 
available  luitll  expended. 

The  Senate  amendment  limited  such 
availability  only  to  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. It  did  not  include  supplemental  items. 

The  Senate  receded. 

AITHORIZATION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  COM.MIS- 
SIONS  OF  CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISION  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
pr:ipriation  of  $4,500,000  for  payment  of  the 
US.  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tirnal  Commission  of  Control  and  Supervl- 
sirn  as  provided  In  article  14  of  the  Protocol 
to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  In  Vietnam  concerning  the 
International  Commis-slon  of  Control  and  Su- 
pervision, dated  January  27.  1973. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision 

The  House  receded. 

TRANSFER    OP    APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATION 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  transfer  of 
unappropriated  authorlza'inns  between  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  section  lOKa)  of 
the  House  bill.  Such  transfers  were  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  by 
each  paragraph. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  receded 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

The  Hou.se  bill  contained  a  provision  to 
Increase  the  authorization  for  United  States 
participation      in      the      Interparliamentary 


Union  from  $102,000  to  $120,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

USE  OF    FXJREIGN   CURRENCY  POR   CONGRESSIONAL 
TRAVEL 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion modifying  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  in  connection  with  travel 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  requiring  that 
overseas  travel  be  financed  lat  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $75  per  day)  directly  out  of  funds 
appropriated  to  congressional  committees  for 
their  operating  expenses  and  removed  all  re- 
porting requirements. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  similar  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  the  amount  (.$75  per 
day)  of  local  currencies  which  may  be  used 
for  travel  and  changed  the  reporting  require- 
ment to  eliminate  publication  of  reports  in 
the  Congressional  Record, 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  amendment  re- 
quiring the  Department  of  State  to  submit  a 
report  (during  the  first  90  days  that  Con- 
gress Is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year)  to 
the  chairman  of  each  congressional  commit- 
tee showing  the  amovint  of  foreign  currency 
(and  the  dollar  equivalent  thereof)  ex- 
pended during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
by  each  Member  and  employee  with  respect 
to  travel  outside  the  United  States.  Such  re- 
ports are  required  to  be  available  for  public 
inspection  In  the  office  of  each  such  com- 
mittee, 

AMBASSADORS  AND    MINISTERS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
an  individual  nominated  by  the  President 
as  an  ambassador  or  minister,  at  the  time 
of  his  nomination,  file  with  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  of 
contributions  made  by  him  and  by  mem- 
bers of  his  Immediate  family  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth   calendar   year  preceding   the  calen- 
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dar  year  of  his  nomination  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  his  nomination.  Such  report 
shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  the  nominee,  taken  before  any  officer  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths.  Individuals 
nominated  from  the  career  service  or  for 
the  personal  rank  of  ambassador  or  minis- 
ter In  cormectlon  with  special  missions  not 
to  exceed  6  months  were  excluded  from  the 
reporting  requirement.  The  term  "con- 
tribution" has  the  same  meaning  as  given 
such  term  in  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  deleted  the  exclusion  of  Individuals 
from  the  career  service  or  thcxse  serving  as 
ambassadors  in  connection  with  special 
missions  not  to  exceed  6  months. 

NO    FUNDS    FOR    NORTH    VIETNAM 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  funds  under  this  act  to 
aid  or  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North 
Vietnam). 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  similar 
language  as  part  of  a  provision  relating  to 
the  Involvement  of  U.S.  forces  In  Indo- 
china, which  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  House  receded  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  similar  prohibition  Is  contained  in 
section  15. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BOUND- 
ARY AND  WATER  COMMISSION,  UNITED  STATES 
AND    MEXICO 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision raising  the  authorizations  for  cer- 
tain projects  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission,  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision,  but  a  comparable  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  In  1972. 

The  House  receded 

USE    OF    POSTAL    SERVICE   FOR    PASSPOR-^ 
APPLICATIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion that  extended  from  June  30.  1973.  to 
June  30.  1974.  the  authority  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  execute   passport   applications. 

Tlie  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision  since  the  House  had  al- 
ready passed  an  identical  measure  in  a  sep- 
arate bill. 

The  House  receded. 

BUREAU     or     OCEANS     AND     INTERNATIONAL     EN- 
VIRONMENT   AND    SCIENTIFIC    AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision establishing  within  the  Department 
of  State  a  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment. 
The  effect  of  the  conference  agreement  is  to 
establish  the  new  bureau;  require  that  it  be 
headed  by  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific  Affairs,  without 
reducing  the  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries 
now  authorized  for  the  Department;  and  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  State  to  carry  cut 
his  functions  relating  to  oceans,  environ- 
mental, scientific,  fisheries,  wildlife,  and  con- 
servation affairs  through  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary. 

AZORES     AGREEMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  section 
prohibiting  the  obligation  or  expenditure 
of  funds  to  carry  out  the  agreement  signed 
by  the  United  States  with  Portugal  relating 
to  the  use  by  the  United  States  of  military 
bases  in  the  Azores  until  such  agreement  Is 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 


FOREIGN    MILITARY    BASE    AGREEMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  for  Implementing  certain  military  base 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  to  which 
the  Senate  had  not  given  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
und  r  which  foreign  military  base  agree- 
ments can  be  approved  either  by  passage  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  or  by  the  Senate's  giving  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  agreement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    PROMOTION 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946  as  amended  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  State  to  recommend 
Individuals  for  promotion  In  accordance  with 
the  rank  order  made  by  selection  boards.  In 
special  circumstances  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  recommend  for  promotion  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  has  been  recommended 
for  a  promotion  by  a  grievance  panel. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  House  receded  with  two  amendments. 
The  first  permits  the  Secretary  of  State,  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  in  special  cir- 
cumstances to  remove  the  name  of  an  in- 
dividual from  the  rank  order  list  to  delay 
the  Inclusion  of  an  Individual  untU  a  subse- 
quent list  of  promotions  is  transmitted  to  the 
President.  The  second  amendment  extends  to 
Foreign  Service  Staff  personnel  and  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  the  right  to  be 
recommended  for  promotion  as  a  result  of  a 
grievance  board  or  an  equal  employment 
opportunity  appeals  examiner's  recommenda- 
tion. It  also  permits  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  make  retroactive  promotions  "and  addi- 
tional salary  Increases  based  upon  similar 
recommendations. 

REIMBURSEMENT     FOR     DETAILED     STATE     DEPART- 
MENT   PERSONNEL 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion requiring  reimbursement  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  services  of  certain 
State  Department  personnel  detailed  to  other 
agencies  or  the  White  House. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  exempted  from  the  reimbursement  re- 
quirement Department  of  State  personnel 
detailed  for  90  days  or  less. 

ACCESS    TO    INFORMATION 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  section 
to  assure  access  to  information  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  or  any  committee  of 
Congress  having  Jurisdiction  over  matters 
relating  to  the  principal  foreign  affairs  agen- 
cies. After  the  expiration  of  any  35-dav  period 
following  a  written  request  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  a  congressional  com- 
mittee for  any  document,  paper,  communica- 
tion, audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation, 
report,  or  other  material  in  the  custody  of 
such  agency,  none  of  the  funds  available  to 
such  agency  shall  be  obligated  unless  and 
until  the  request  has  been  honored.  The  only 
exclusion  covered  communications  between 
the  President  and  any  officer  or  emplovee  of 
the  agencies.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
amended  section  634  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  provided  for  a  similar  exclu- 
sion of  Presidential  communications. 

The  House  bUl  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
that  limited  the  applicability  of  the  general 
provision  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Any  request  for  materials  will  be  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  either  com- 
mittee upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
of  conference   that   any   classified   material 


supplied  will  be  kept  under  appropriate  se- 
curity safeguards  in  the  committee  offices 
and  will  be  available  only  imder  existing 
committee  rules  dealing  with  access  to  classi- 
fied Information.  The  House  also  accepted 
the  Senate  amendment  to  section  634  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

OVERSEAS    KINDERGARTEN    EDUCATIONAL 
ALLOWA.N'CES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  an  educational  allowance 
for  kindergarten  schooling  for  dependents 
of  Government  employees  overseas. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  reeded. 

INVOLVEMENT    OF    U.S.    FORCES    IN    INDOCHINA 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  to  finance 
the  further  involvement  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  hostilities  in  Indochina  or  to  pro- 
vide assistance  of  any  kind  to  North  Vietnam 
unless  authorized  by  law. 

The  Hotise  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision  concerning  further  involvement  of 
UJS.  military  forces  In  hostilities. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment  to 
make  the  restriction  on  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement effective  on  August  15.  1973,  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  emphasize  that  in  reaching  this 
agreement  they  in  no  way  condone  or  endorse 
any  military  action  the  President  has  taken, 
or  may  take,  before  August  15,  1973,  in  Indo- 
china. The  prohibition  against  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam  will  still  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

LIMITATION    ON    PUBLICITY    AND    PROPAGANDA 
PURPOSES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  use  of  lunds  under  this 
act  for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes  in 
connection  with  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress  and  for  purposes  of  influenc- 
ing the  outcome  of  a  political  election  Simi- 
lar provisions  have  been  contained  in  the 
Department  of  State  appropriations  acts. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  House  receded. 

UNITED    STATES     MISSION    ASSISTANCE    TO    .MEM- 
BERS   OF    CONGRESS    AND    STAFF 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion providing  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
congressional  employees  traveling  abroad  on 
official  business  shall  be  given  acces.s  to  any 
part  of  the  premises  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  mission  if  they  have  appropriate 
security  clearance  and,  if  pos.sib!e,  provided 
with  office  space  In  the  mi.ssion.  Furtlier.  such 
Individuals  shall  be  provided  upon  request 
with  a  copy  of  any  communications  with 
respect  to  them. 

The  House  bill  did '  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  of  conference,  however,  that 
the  Department  of  State  should  allow  visit- 
ing Members  of  Congress  and  congressional 
investigatory  personnel  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  premises  of  U.S.  missions  if  they  have 
adequate  security  clearances,  appropriate 
working  space  if  possible,  and  that  Members 
and  employees  should  be  allowed  to  see  any 
communications  concer:ilng  them. 

FOREIGN    SERVICE    GRIEVANCES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion providing  details  for  the  liandUng  of 
grievances  by  Foreign  Service  personnel 

The  House  bill  had  no  provision  on  this 
subject. 

The  Senate  receded. 

housing    SUPPLEMENT    IN    NEW    YORK 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  payment  of  a  housing 
supplement  for  certain  employees  assigned 
to  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  In  New  York. 
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The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  puts  a  celling  of  45  on  the  number  of 
personnel  assigned  to  the  \JS.  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  who  can  be  paid  the 
supplemental  allowance  and  authorizes  a 
similar  allowance  for  U.S.  delegates  and 
alternate  delegates  to  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly who  are  not  attached  to  the  U.S. 
Mission. 

MUTUAL  RESTRAINT  ON   MILITARY  EXPENDITTTRES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
on  mutual  restraint  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  expenditures  for 
military  purposes. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  receded. 

EXPRESSION    OP   INDIVIDUAL   VIEWS  TO  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision modifying  a  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  expres.slon  of  Individual  views  by  cer- 
t.iin  executive  branch  witnesses  before  con- 
gressional committees  so  as  to  Include  all 
otTlcers  and  employees  rather  than  only  those 
officers  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 
The  House  receded. 

Watne  L.  Hays, 

Thomas   E.   Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Vernon  W.  Thomson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

j.  w.  pulbright. 

John  Sparkuan, 

Prank  Church, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

G.  D.  Aiken, 

Cliftord  p.  Case, 

J.  jAvrrs. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8860,  AGRICULTURE  AND 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  478  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H  Res.  478 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8860)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Ay;ricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
bill  sh.Ul  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8860.  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  1888.  and  It  shall  then 
be  In  order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike 


out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  bill  and  inserts  In  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  In  H.R.  8860  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  *Mr.  Siski  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  tiie  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lattai  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  reading  of  the  res- 
olution makes  clear,  it  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate 
on  H.R.  8860.  There  are  no  waivers  of 
points  of  order  in  connection  with  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
for  4  years.  House  resolution  478  also 
provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  in  the 
House,  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  bill  S.  1888  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  8860  lowers  the 
maximum  payment  from  $55,000  per 
crop  to  $37,500  per  crop.  It  also  sets  the 
following  target  prices  for  1974  crops: 

Wheat — $2.05  per  bushel: 

Feed  grains — $1.38  per  bushel;  and 

Cotton — $.38  per  pound. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  food  stamp 
program  for  4  vears  through  June  30, 
1977. 

It  also  further  extends  Public  Law  480. 
There  are  certain  other  provisions  deal- 
ing with  the  basic  commodities.  This  is, 
of  course,  the  basic  farm  legislation  im- 
der  which  we  have  been  operating,  the 
so-called  1970  act.  It  is  an  extension  of 
that  act  with  major  modifications. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
a  complete  change  in  direction,  actu.illy, 
since  there  are  no  minimum  guarantee 
payments  or  subsidy  payments  to  pro- 
ducers. The  intent  of  the  legislation  is  to 
tie  commodities  to  the  market  place.  It 
simply  sets  a  target  on  the  three  basic 
commodities. 

Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  con- 
sidering the  prices  at  which  the.se  com- 
modities are  selling,  substantially  above 
those  target  prices,  therefore  today  there 
would  be  no  payments  of  any  kind  if  this 
bill  were  in  effect.  According  to  projec- 
tions it  is  doubtful  there  would  be  any 
payments  under  these  provisions  in 
1974,  and  very  unlikely  even  in  1975. 

I  believe  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, agf.in  getting  back  to  the  market 
place  and  giving  to  the  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  grow  with  greater  free- 
dom and  to  depend  upon  the  market 
place  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
to  determine  the  income  of  the  American 
farmers  and,  of  course,  basically  to 
build  a  foundation  wliich  will  give  some 
assurance  that  is  so  necessary  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
so  desperately  needed  in  this  country  at 
this  time. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  478  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  my  friend 
from  California  iMr.  Sisk).  This  is  a 
noncontroversial  rule. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  478 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R, 
8860,  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973.  This  is  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate.  The  rule 
also  makes  it  in  order  to  insert  the 
House-passed  language  in  the  Senate 
bill,  S,  1888. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  8860  is 
to  extend  and  modify  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970, 

Of  the  many  provisions  in  this  bill,  a 
few  of  the  most  notable  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Payment  limitation  which  ap- 
plies to  the  1974  through  1977  crop  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton.  This  bill 
lowers  the  existing  $55,000  payment  lim- 
itation to  $37,500,  but  excludes  compen- 
sation for  resource  adjustment  and  pub- 
lic access  for  recreation  purposes  from 
the  definition  of  payments. 

Second.  Extension  of  titles  I  and  II 
of  Public  Law  480  for  4  years.  The  bill 
prohibits  Public  Law  480  assistance  of 
any  kind  of  North  Vietnam  unless  as- 
sistance is  subsequently  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Third.  Extension  of  food  stamp  pro- 
gram authorization  for  4  years.  The  bill 
maintains  eligibility  for  food  stamps  of 
persons  receiving  public  assistance  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  if 
they  satisfy  the  eligibility  criteria  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Act.  In  addition  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  new  program  making  persons 
in  approved  drug  rehabilitation  and  al- 
coholic treatment  centers  eligible  for 
food  stamps. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  478  in  order  that  the 
House  may  begin  debate  on  H.R.  8860. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Teague) . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  rule,  and  I  do  not  oppose  it. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  go  by, 
however,  without  differing  with  my 
friend  from  California  <Mr.  Sisk),  as 
to  his  use  of  the  words  "target  prices." 
These  are  guaranteed  prices;  they  are 
not  target  prices. 

I  have  a  word  of  unsolicited  advice  to 
offer  to  my  colleagues.  We  are  going  to 
be  dealing  this  afternoon  with  a  real 
Christmas  tree.  It  is  laden  with  tinsel 
and  electric  lights  and  candles  and  pack- 
ages done  up  in  red  and  green  ribbon, 
with  envelopes  stuffed  with  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  even 
more  important,  post-dated  checks 
worth  several  billions  of  dollars. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
the  administration  will  accept  this  bill 
although  I  will  not  vote  for  it.  I  believe 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion if  it  is  passed  by  the  House,  as  I 
assume  it  will  be,  because  I  believe  the 
tracks  have  been  greased,  without  addi- 
tions to  it.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
same  bill  was  totally  unacceptable  to  the 
administration. 

So  my  advice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  really  want  a  farm  bill  is  not  to  add 
more  sweeteners,  more  sugar,  more  gifts 
on  the  Christmas  tree,  because  if  they 
do  the  whole  darned  thing  will  break 
down. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  324] 

Arends  Ford.  Nclscn 

Ashley  William  D.  Nix 

Badillo  Frenztl  Pepper 

Biaggl  Frey  Pettis 

BinVham  Gettys  Pike 

Blackburn  Giiiimo  Powell,  Ohio 

Blatnik  Gray  Rangel 

Buchanan  Green.  Greg.  Rees 

Carey,  N.Y.  Green,  Pa.  Reid 

Carter  Griffiths  Robison.  N.Y. 

Cederberg  Hansen.  Wash.  Roe 

Chisholm  Hawkin.s  Rosenthal 

Clark  Hebert  SanJmun 

Cronin  Heinz  Slack 

Danielson  Jonps.  Okla.  Stephens 

Dirn  Kuykendall  Teague.  Tex. 

Dulski  McFall  Vancier  Jagt 

Eckhardt  Mailliard  Ware 

Esch  Metcalfe  Whitten 

Fascell  Mitchell,  N.Y.  Zablocki 

Fisher  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Flood  Morgan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollc^ll  370 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
*         PROTECTION  ACT  OF   1973 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl  (H.R.  8860)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  consumers  of  plen- 
tiful supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

in   the    COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  8860,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  xead  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
mar  from  California  (Mr.  Teague)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legis- 
lation which  we  bring  before  the  House 


today  is  not  merely  an  extension  of  the 
existing  farm  bill — it  is  a  far  reaching 
act  involving  many  aspects  of  agricul- 
tural production,  distribution  and,  in- 
deed, end  uses.  It  is  a  bill  which  has  been 
tailored  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  times.  It 
seeks  to  provide  the  incentives  needed  to 
encourage  American  farmers  to  increase 
their  production  to  the  level  necessary  to 
meet  and  sustain  all  of  our  domestic  and 
export  needs. 

For  a  good  many  years,  American 
agriculture  policy  has  emphasized  the 
need  of  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. For  most  of  these  years,  our  pro- 
ductivity has  greatly  exceeded  the  de- 
mand. In  order  to  enable  farmers  to 
maintain  production  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  long  used  a  subsidy 
system  which,  while  increasing  farmer 
income,  has  materially  reduced  the  cost 
of  food  and  fiber  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. For  the  last  two  decades,  the 
American  housewife  has  spent  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  family  income  on  food 
than  has  the  housewife  of  any  other 
major  nation.  Our  program  has  been  far 
more  successful  than  most  of  our  people 
have  realized  and  it  has  been  far  more 
consumer-oriented.  But  it  has  been  bit- 
terly criticized  because  the  public  has 
looked  upon  it  as  a  program  of  paying 
farmers  not  to  produce. 

Over  the  years  this  cheap  food  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  exactly  what  the 
economists  said  it  would  result  in;  that 
is,  in  an  expanded  demand  for  food.  This, 
coupled  with  the  substantially  increased 
buying  power  of  the  American  working- 
man,  has  finally  brought  the  pot  to  a  boil 
and  farm  prices  have  moved  upward  ex- 
plosively. While  they  ha\e  not  yet 
brought  the  income  of  farmers  up  to 
that  of  nonfarm  workers,  they  have 
greatly  improved  farm  income.  Last  year 
the  average  nonfarm  worker's  annual 
wage  amounted  to  $7,592.  while  the  aver- 
age personal  income  of  farmworkers, 
from  both  farm  and  nonfarm  sources, 
was  a  little  less  than  one-half  that 
amount — or  $3,495. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  purchas- 
ing power  of  our  owti  people,  there  has 
been  a  growing  affluence  in  many  nations 
of  the  world  enabling  them  to  increase 
their  purchases  of  American  food  prod- 
ucts. While  this  has  helped  the  U.S. 
balance  of  trade,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
added  to  the  inflationary  pressure  on 
prices  to  consumers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

And,  finally,  there  has  been  a  very 
significant  built-in  increase  in  food  de- 
mand generated  by  our  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  low-income  Americans.  This 
program  is  now  absorbing  approximate- 
ly $2.2  billion  of  our  food  supplies  and 
bringing  assistance  to  more  than  12  mil- 
lion persons. 

While  food  prices  have  reacted  sharp- 
ly, they  have  not  yet  made  nearly  as 
much  upward  progress  over  the  past  20 
years  as  have  industrial  wa.ges  or  indus- 
trial prices.  But  this  sharp  increase  in 
demand  has  raised  serious  questions  as  to 
our  ability  to  feed  and  clothe  our  own 
people  and  has  brought  grave  doubt  as  to 
our  ability  to  move  the  volume  of  agri- 
culture products  which  we  moved  in 
the  past  into  world  trat'e.  We  need  the 


stabilizing  influence  of  substantial  sales 
of  agriculture  exports  and  we  mu.'^t  h:.ve 
the  adequate  supplies  demanded  by  our 
ow-n  people.  I  tliink  there  is  no  question 
but  that  we  can  have  the  production  that 
we  need  but  we  can  only  have  it  if  wc  are 
willing  to  create  an  atmosphere  which 
will  be  attractive  to  producers. 

This  bill  attempts  to  cixate  that  at- 
mosphere. We  do  it  first  by  providing 
the  needed  basis  for  financing  crop  pro- 
duction. Everyone  who  understands  the 
nature  of  agriculture  production  real- 
izes that  it  has  become  hiehly  mecha- 
nized. The  investment  per  farmworker  in 
America  is  today  greater  than  the  in- 
vestment per  factory  worker.  The  pro- 
duction period  is  far  longer  on  the  farm 
than  in  the  factoiT  and  on  most  farms 
there  is  no  such  daily  cash  flow  as  indus- 
try enjoys. 

Agriculture  production  must  be  fi- 
nanced by  thousands  of  local  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions.  To  secure  this 
credit,  farmers  must  be  able  to  present 
some  showing  or  prospect  of  assurance 
of  prices  which  will  repay  the  loan.  This 
bill  makes  that  provision  by  setting  so- 
called  target  prices :  38  cents  a  pound  for 
cotton,  $1.38  per  bushel  for  corn,  and 
$2.05  per  bushel  for  wheat. 

So  long  as  the  market  stays  abov  these 
prices,  there  will  be  no  payments  to  farm- 
ers, but  there  will  be  loans  available  at 
approximately  25  cents  for  cotton.  $1.19 
for  corn,  and  $1.49  for  wheat.  Tliese  fig- 
ures are  what  we  believe  to  be  reason- 
able and  fair.  They  are  above  the  figures 
suggested  by  the  administration.  They 
are  below  the  figures  placed  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  We  believe  they  are  attainable 
and  with  these  figures  we  can  hope  to 
have  a  bill  signed  into  law.  In  .short,  we 
are  seeking  a  program,  not  an  i.ssue. 

We  recognize  that  certain  farm  orga- 
nizations have  criticized  the  committee 
in  general,  and  the  chairman  in  particu- 
lar, for  accepting  what  they  call  a  pov- 
erty level  for  farmers.  Frankly,  I  would 
like  to  see  farmers  receive  more  than 
these  target  figures,  and  I  think  they 
will  receive  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  receiving  more  right  now.  But 
as  one  who  has  done  a  httle  farming 
most  of  his  life,  these  figures  are  quite 
comforting  to  me.  I  know  they  will  as- 
sure an  income  which  will  keei^  many 
farmers  on  the  farm. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the.'^e  target 
prices  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  target 
price  in  the  present  wool  program.  There 
will  be  no  wool  payments  this  year  be- 
cause the  price  of  wool  is  above  the  tar- 
get price  but  just  2  years  ago  it  was  the 
wool  program  which  kept  many  of  our 
producers  in  bu.sine.ss.  These  target  pay- 
ments are  made  on  production.  We  want 
production  and  since  the  more  one  pro- 
duces, the  more  his  costs,  we  have  rec- 
ognized that  payments  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  production.  Much  of  our  mod- 
ern farm  production  comes  from  large 
farms.  If  we  are  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  most  efficient  operations,  wc  must 
give  the  large  operators  the  same  kind 
of  protection  we  give  small  operators, 
just  as  we  extend  direct  subsidies  to 
large  steamship  companies  and  to  large 
airplane  companies  as  well  as  to  small. 
Unfortunately,  were  we  to  establish  a 
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farm  program  which  would  keep  no  one 
in  the  indui>try  except  the  very  smallest 
producers,  costs  of  food  would  inevitably 
go  far  higher  than  at  present.  That  is 
why  the  bill  places  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments at  $37.500 — which  is  higher  than 
this  House  put  in  the  Appropriations  bill. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  are  inter- 
ested in  efficiency  and  in  keeping  down 
the  costs  of  food  that  we  should  place 
no  limit,  but  since  it  is  equally  clear  that 
a  majority  of  the  House  feels  that  there 
should  be  a  limit  imposed  on  farmers 
which  is  not  imposed  on  other  subsidy 
supported  operations,  we  have  tried  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise  which  would  do 
a  minimum  of  harm. 

This  change  in  the  method  of  encour- 
aging production  will,  of  course,  enable 
us  to  make  some  other  changes  which, 
althoush  not  basic,  are  important  and  I 
think  desirable.  For  instance,  it  enables 
us  to  eliminate  the  so-called  bread  tax; 
the  75  cents  per  bushel  wheat  certificate 
which  is  now  required  of  processors. 
Processors  have  long  complained  about 
this  and  have  suggested  that  it  resulted 
in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread.  Frankly,  I  have  been  convinced 
that  most  of  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  bread  is  attributable  to  other  factors 
and  I  am  not  here  predicting  this  is  going 
to  result  in  any  reduction  in  the  price 
of  bread.  It  will,  however,  enable  many 
small  bakers  to  continue  in  business 
whereas  I  fear  that  without  this  re- 
lief they  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  continuation 
in  substantially  its  present  form  of  what 
is  commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480, 
the  program  under  which  we  give  aid  to 
many  foreign  countries.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  this  will  be  of  as  much  impor- 
tance in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  but  it  is  important  that  we  have 
the  authority  to  donate  food  in  cases  of 
disaster. 

The  second  great  provision  in  this  bill 
is  an  effective  restoration  of  the  environ- 
mental and  f  onservation  program.  The 
bill  restores  this  program  but  eliminates 
the  two  points  on  which  most  of  the  ob- 
jection to  the  program  was  based.  When 
the  President  eliminated  the  REAP  pro- 
gram, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
gram was  for  only  1  vear  at  a  time  and 
relatively  little  lasting  work  was  ac- 
comphshed.  This  bill  provides  for  3-,  5-, 
10-.  and  in  the  case  of  forests.  25-year 
contracts  to  install  and  maintain  envi- 
ronmental and  conservation  practices. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  present  law,  as  a  result  of  a 
rider  on  the  appropriations  bill,  required 
the  approval  of  payments  for  liming  all 
over  the  United  States.  Our  bill  leaves 
this  entirely  discretionary  with  the  Sec- 
retary. He  can  authorize  liming  as  an 
approved  practice  wherever  and  when- 
ever he  wants  to,  but  he  can  eliminate  it 
when  and  where  he  pleases. 

The  other  major  feature  of  the  bill  is 
a  continuation  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  will  ask  our  colleague  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  to  discuss  this 
phase  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  will  be  no 
disturbance  in  the  gallery.  The  Doormen 
will  maintain  order  In  the  gallery. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  remind  those 
in  the  gallery  that  they  are  the  guests  of 


the  House.  They  are  welcome  guests,  but 
they  must  conduct  themselves  properly 
and  not  manifest  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  proceedings  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  you  just 
threw  out  my  rooting  section.  That  is 
with  all  due  apologies.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
realize  you  are  just  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions and  duties  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  opportunity  to  leg- 
islate the  level  of  food  prices  for  the  next 
4  years  is  now  here.  That  opportunity  is 
called  H.R.  8860.  the  "Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Pi-otection  Act  of  1973." 

However,  a  word  of  caution  is  neces- 
sary at  the  outset.  Do  not  let  the  Lorelei- 
like"  title  of  this  bill  mislead  you.  for 
hidden  behind  this  glamorous  descrip- 
tion is  an  elaborate  program  of  farm 
subsidy  payments  which,  if  enacted,  will 
be  our  country's  farm  policy  for  the  next 
4  years.  And  make  no  mistake  about  it — 
farm  policy  is  food  price  policy. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  will  tell  you 
what  a  bold  new  approach  to  farm  policy 
this  bill  represents,  but  I  warn  you.  this 
"bold  new  approach"  is  simply  a  revised 
version  of  the  same  old  policy  in  a  dif- 
ferent dress — a  direct  subsidy  approach 
which  was  proposed  in  the  late  1940's. 

This  bill  has  many  pitfalls  and  should 
be  rejected  by  the  House  because  it  weds 
the  worst  of  the  past  farm  programs  to 
an  unsound  and  expensive  system  of 
agricultural  price  fixing  for  the  future. 

It  is  bad  for  consumers  uho  are  weary 
of  high  food  prices  artificially  enhanced 
by  Government  price  fixing  and  pay- 
ment for  nonproduction. 

It  is  bad  for  taxpayers  who  will  con- 
tinue to  be  burdened  by  a  multibillion- 
doUar  subsidy  system  that  will  surely  in- 
crease in  cost  and  complexity  in  the 
years  ahead. 

It  is  bad  for  farmers  who  are  hoping 
for  a  market-oriented  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernment-oriented agriculture,  a  market- 
oriented  agriculture  that  would  aim  for 
a  greater  opportunity  and  expansion  of 
markets,  both  at  home  and  overseas. 

It  is.  in  short,  bad  for  the  Nation. 

Do  we  really  want  another  4  years  of 
the  status  quo  in  farm  legislation?  A 
vote  for  H.R.  8860  will  do  this. 

However.  I  would  like  to  be  on  record 
th;\t  I  do  not  want  high  food  prices  and 
farm  program  costs,  and  I,  therefore, 
urge  the  rejection  of  H.R.  8860. 

As  tho.se  of  us  who  signed  the  minority 
views  pointed  out,  its  defeat  and  inter- 
ment would  not  mark  the  demise  of  most 
farm  programs  even  if  no  further  legis- 
lative action  were  to  occur.  Instead,  its 
defeat  would  merely  postpone  for  a  brief 
and  tolerable  time  the  development  of  a 
more  reasonable,  a  more  rational,  and  a 
more  responsible  farm  program  to  serve 
the  national  interests  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Dent  I . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers, sometimes  one  wonders  when  a 
Member  who  comes  from  a  city  district 
gets  up  to  speak  about  agriculture,  but 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  about  one-third  of  my  district 
has  been  agricultural  during  all  my  polit- 
ical life. 


That  is  not  the  point  I  want  to  make. 
After  reviewing  the  past  performances 
and  past  legislative  enactments  this  Con- 
gress has  gone  thi-ough  in  the  matter  of 
agricultural  legislation,  I  believe  that  the 
chairman  and  his  committee  are  really 
trying  to  take  a  step  toward  the  even- 
tual takeover  of  the  so-called  subsidy 
system  in  favor  of  an  earn-as-you-go  or 
cost  of  production  index. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  tied  to  a  very 
false  premise.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
only  way  that  this  economy  can  survive 
is  to  have  farm  prices  meet  the  cost  of 
production  on  a  consumer  cost  equity 
basis. 

Every  philosopher  who  has  ever  had 
anytliing  to  do  with  a  farm  economy,  or 
speaking  as  a  philosophical  econonust  on 
farm  legislation,  realizes  that  the  basic 
wealth  of  the  Nation  starts  from  the 
groimd.  The  dollar  that  is  earned  on  the 
farm  has  a  flight  through  the  economy 
consisting  of  seven  steps,  each  dollar 
gaining  in  each  step,  produced  first  from 
the  ground  and  then  in  the  transporta- 
tion, into  the  processing,  and  from  the 
processing  on  through  the  distribution 
a.nd  eventual  consumption. 

When  we  cut  that  income  off  at  the 
base,  we  destroy  the  flight  of  that  dollar 
and  the  entire  capital  structure  of  the 
economy  starts  to  fall. 

Every  time  that  this  Nation  has  got- 
ten down  below  the  parity  of  fann  prices 
based  upon  a  cost  of  production,  then 
we  injected  into  it  a  false  premise,  a 
premise  that  we  could  make  it  up  to 
the  farmer  and  to  the  economy  itself  by 
paying  the  subsidy.  There  was  a  reason 
for  that,  and  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress knows  what  that  reason  was:  Be- 
cause the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  no 
cheaper  under  a  subsidized  plan  than  it 
is  under  a  cost  of  production  plan. 

That  is  because  the  differential  is  paid 
by  the  taxpayer.  But  we  have  had  such 
a  very,  very  bad  trade  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  this  coimtry  for  the  last  15 
years  that  in  order  to  try  to  survive  on 
balance  of  payments  basis,  we  have  sub- 
sidized farm  products  and  denied  the 
economy  of  earned  farm  dollars.  We 
have  given  a  subsidy  out  of  taxpayer 
dollars  in  order  to  sell  at  a  market  price 
that  was  below  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  United  States.  No  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth  has  attempted 
or  will  ever  attempt  that  kind  of  an  eco- 
nomic base  for  the  production  of  raw 
goods.  No  nation  can  sell  raw  materials 
or  minerals  taken  from  the  ground  at 
less  than  it  would  cost  to  produce  them 
any  more  than  we  could  subsidize  manu- 
factured goods  in  order  to  have  a  fav- 
orable balance  of  payments  regardless 
of  the  climbing  debt  and  the  climbing 
rate  of  interest  on  the  debt  in  the 
United  States. 

Last  year  we  were  supposed  to  have  a 
$19  million  deficit  in  this  country.  Yet 
the  interest  on  the  debt  was  high.  It 
should  never  have  been  there  and  we 
never  should  have  had  a  debt  of  any 
kind  because  of  the  fact  that  money 
comes  from  the  Federal  Government  It- 
self and  it  was  not  the  backing  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes  but  from  the 
country  Itself  that  the  faith  and  credit 
comes.  The  Federal  Reserve  buys  the 
bonds  from  the  U.S.  Government,  so  the 
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only  faith  and  credit  involved,  really,  is 
that  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

So,  when  we  start  out  to  create  debt, 
we  can  always  pay  it  off.  but  we  can  never 
pay  off  the  interest.  There  is  not  any- 
thing funny  about  compounded  interest 
on  debt.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

The  farmers  all  through  the  years 
have  pleaded  with  this  House  to  give  the 
farmer  a  minimum  wage  and  bring  him 
into  the  class  of  earnings  which  would 
establish  him  at  least  as  having  a  mini- 
mum standard  equal  to  the  American 
working  man.  After  all.  why  should  a 
farm  worker  be  working  for  less  than 
anyone  else?  The  farmer  then  would 
have  had  his  price  fixed  at  an  equity  cost 
ratio  and  he  would  have  been  paid  the 
wages  that  others  were  paid.  He  had 
nothing  on  which  to  base  his  price  be- 
cause of  the  corporate  ties  to  the  farm 
economy.  The  subsidies  were  paid  out  of 
tlie  Treasury  to  the  corporate  type  of 
farm,  and  therefore,  the  little  farmer 
was  lost  and  started  selling  off  his  land 
and  started  selling  off  his  rights  and 
started  selling  off  to  the  big  corporate 
type  of  farmer.  That  killed  the  cross- 
•  roads  community  which  was  made  up  in 
essence  of  an  American  plant,  that  is,  a 
hardware  store,  a  feed  store,  a  variety 
store,  a  post  office,  and  a  church. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman   1    additional  minute. 

Mr.  DENT.  This  is  not  the  time  to  give 
you  what  I  think  is  wrong  with  our  pro- 
gram, but  sooner  or  later  the  farmer  must 
take  his  place  in  the  economic  earnings 
cost  ratio  of  this  Nation  of  ours.  That  is 
why  I  am  supporting  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage). 

I  think  now  when  he  has  put  the 
leveler  on  this  bill  we  are  in  the  position 
of  bringing  the  farmer  in  with  an  ad- 
dition to  the  minimum  wage  laws  that 
we  put  through  this  House  and  then  the 
farmer  will  be  standing  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  manufacturers  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  goods  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  more 
specifically  address  myself  today  to  a 
feature  of  the  legislation  in  which  I  have 
had  an  abiding  interest  since  1965.  I 
refer  of  com'se  to  the  sections  of  the  bill 
which  repeal  the  75  cent  processing  tax 
on  wheat. 

In  1965,  joined  by  Mr.  Quie  and 
others.  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
prevented  this  inexcusable  tax  frorh 
being  increased  to  $1.25. 1  must  point  out 
that  the  climate  then  was  quite  different 
than  today.  The  increase  of  the  "bread 
tax"  was  a  central  part  of  a  farm  pro- 
gram submitted  by  an  administration 
which  enjoyed  nearly  undefeatable  sup- 
port in  Congress.  The  adoption  of  my 
amendment  came  only  after  a  long,  dif- 
ficult, bipartisan  struggle.  It  was  a  strong 
and  positive  action  in  1965  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
taking  the  final  positive  step  in  ellma- 
natlng  the  tax  altogether  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  opposed  the  increase  in  the  "bread 
tax"  in  1965  for  the  same  reasons  I  now 
wholeheartedly  support  its  repeal.  It  has 
always  been  an  unsound  and  unfair 
method  of  raising  revenue. 

This  75  cents  per  bushel  tax  is  col- 


lected only  on  wheat  used  for  domestic 
human  consumption — not  that  exported 
or  used  for  animal  food  and  other  non- 
hiunan  consumption.  Wheat  is  the  only 
commodity  covered  by  the  current  pro- 
grams on  which  such  a  processing  tax 
must  be  paid — users  of  competing  com- 
modities such  as  corn,  rice,  and  oats  have 
no  similar  obligation. 

The  tax  is  regressive — penalizing  those 
consumers  least  able  to  pay.  The  con- 
sumer pays  approximately  2  cents  per 
1  pound  loaf  as  a  result  of  this  tax.  It 
is  the  poor  who  must  often  rely  on  a 
large  proportion  of  bread  and  wheat 
products  as  a  relatively  cheap  and  filling 
source  of  food  energy. 

The  tax  is  inelastic — while  wheat 
prices  and  Government  contributions  to 
wheat  growers  vary  the  processor  must 
pay  the  standard  75  cents  per  bushel,  an 
inelastic  tax  in  an  elastic  marketplace. 

The  tax  is  automatic — no  appropria- 
tion is  required  so  the  Congress  and  the 
public  have  no  control  over  this  expendi- 
ture; there  is  no  review  and  analysis  of 
its  merits. 

The  tax  is  hidden — it  is  a  special  tax 
levied  on  a  specific  product  at  a  specific 
stage  of  its  processing.  It  is  more  respon- 
sible public  policy  to  finance  this  pro- 
gram from  the  General  Treasury  than 
from  the  people  least  able  to  pay  for 
their  daily  bread. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  this  program,  with  all 
of  its  inequities  has  survived  too  long.  It 
has  had  an  increasingly  negative  im- 
pact on  the  consumer,  and  the  milling 
and  baking  industry.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  for  repealing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  the  argu- 
ments made  against  the  "bread  tax"  in 
1965  are  as  pertinent  now,  as  then,  I 
would  like  to  insert  portions  of  that  de- 
bate as  part  of  today's  Record. 

The  portions  of  the  debate  follows: 
Excerpts  From  the  Statement  of  John  H. 
Dent.  Aug.  12,   1965 

.  .  .  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  title  V  of 
the  bin.  We  And  that  It  proposes  raising  the 
marketing  certificate  tax  on  the  wheat  pro- 
vision for  wheat  contained  in  food  products 
from  75  cents  for  the  1965  crop  year  to  at 
least  $1.25,  That  certificate  cost  of  $1,25,  plus 
a  loan  rate  of  $1.25.  would,  under  this  meas- 
ure of  certificate  liability  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  result  In  a  wheat 
cost  to  the  miller  of  at  least  $2.50  per  bushel. 

What  would  $2,50  mean  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased cost  to  the  American  housewife,  and 
particularly  bread  consumers  who  account  for 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  domestic  wheat 
consumption? 

To  answer  that  question  we  nmst  go  back 
to  1963,  the  last  year  before  the  certificate 
program  imposed  its  tax  on  wheat  processors. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  program  was  financed 
from  general  Treasury  revenues.  The  loan 
level  for  the  1967  crop  year  was  $1.82  per 
bushel.  During  1963,  the  average  retail  price 
per  pound  loaf  of  white  bread  was  20,7  cents. 
Congress  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1964  for  the  certification  program  begin- 
ning with  the  1964  crop  year.  The  loan  level 
was  set  at  $1,30.  and  the  Secretary  has  col- 
lected 70  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat  processed, 
making  a  minimum  cost  of  about  $2  to  the 
miller.  The  price  of  bread,  how-ever,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
statistics,  remained  at  20,7  cents.  The  in- 
creased wheat  prices  were  absorbed  by  the 
milling  and  baking  Industries  through  a  set 
of  circumstances  not  likely  to  recur. 
Now,  the  Secretarj'  proposes  to  increase  the 


minimum  cost  of  wheat  to  $2,50,  That  would 
mean  a  68-cent  increase  In  the  price  of 
wheat  over  1963,  A  68-cent  increase  In  the 
cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  a  $1,60  Increase 
per  hundredweight  of  flour.  Roughly.  100 
pounds  of  flour  will  produce  150  pounds  of 
bread.  Thus,  this  increases  the  cost  of  the 
flour  in  a  1  pound  loaf  of  bread  by  more 
than  1  cent.  In  many  markets,  the  leading 
loaf  is  1'4  or  lij  pounds,  and  the  added  costs 
would  be  proportionately  higher  for  these 
larger  loaves. 

Secretary  Freeman  testified  on  the  bill  and 
said  the  result  would  be  a  0  7-cent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  a  pound  loaf  of  bread.  The 

executive  message.  howe\er,  on  H.R.  7097 

the  original  bill— states  that  the  proposal 
would  "Increase  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
by  little  more  than  1  cent  "  This  is  a  more 
reasonable  estimate. 

To  the  direct  flour  cost  increase  of  more 
than  1  cent  there  must  be  added  an  addi- 
tional charge  for  all  costs  which  increase 
automatically  when  the  selling  price  of  bread 
increases,  such  as  salesmen's  commissions. 
and  so  on.  It  must  be  further  understood  that 
bread  is  sold  in  multiples  of  1  cent  only. 

The  hou.sewlfe  pays  21  cents,  not  izo  7 
cents— the  average  cost.  Finally,  the  retail- 
er's markup  must  be  added.  With  these  In- 
creases, the  housewife  will  pay  at  the  retail 
level  an  additional  2  cents  for  a  pound  loaf 
of  bread  as  a  result  of  this  program  alone, 
and  2  cents  on  a  21  cent  item  is  nearly  10 
percent, 

,  .  .  Mr,  Speaker,  low  farm  prices  are  not 
the  fault  of  the  consumer,  who  consumes 
more  and  pays  more  than  ever  The  blame 
instead  rests  with  an  agricultural  system 
which  produces  surpluses  at  a  very  high  over- 
head. The  farmers'  problem  l.s  the  combina- 
tion of  low  prices  and  high  production  ex- 
penses. And  the  high  productlvitv  of  the 
farmer  Is  the  result  of  mechanization  which 
has  driven  the  expense  of  farming  up  and 
up. 

In  the  pre-World  War  II  era.  when  farm 
production  almost  matched  consumption, 
farms  were  largely  self-sufficient.  The  farmer 
fed  himself.  Home  bred  animals,  fed  on 
home-grown  pasture  and  gain,  powered  his 
few  pieces  of  simple  machinery.  The  cash 
crop  was  small  and  so  were  out-of-pocket 
costs. 

Now  his  power  comes  from  an  electric  line 
and  a  gasoline  tank,  accompanied  by  month- 
ly bills.  He  needs  larger,  complicated  equip- 
ment— expensive  to  buy,  operate,  and  main- 
tain. Furthermore,  the  Government  limits 
his  acreage,  so  that  he  nmst  produce  as 
much  as  possible  on  every  acre  he  is  allotted. 
To  gain  this  productivity,  he  must  buv  top- 
price  seed,  fertilizer,  insecticide,  and  herbi- 
cide, 

A  whole  profitable  complex  of  indusiries 
has  developed  to  provide  the  farmer  with  the 
means  of  achieving  this  increased  produc- 
tivity. This  individual  comple,\,  under  the 
marketing  certificate  program,  does  not  share 
in  paying  the  subsidy  to  the  farmer  it  profits 
from.  If  the  subsidy  were  paid  with  tax 
money  from  the  Treasury,  farm-related  in- 
dustries would  bear  the  same  share  that 
other  taxpayers  would.  But  no,  under  the 
bill  to  come  before  us,  the  share  falls  more 
heavily  oji  the  consumer:  the  same  consumer 
who  Is  not  responsible  for  the  low  farm 
prices, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  bill's  proponents  say  this 
Is  a  tax  of  only  part  of  the  wheat  subsidy  be- 
cause the  total  subsidy  Is  $625  million  and 
the  consumer  tax  is  only  $150  million  Of 
course,  this  is  the  foot-ln-the-door  approach, 
for  if  putting  one-fourth  of  the  tax  on  the 
consumer  is  logical,  apparently  it  follows  that 
not  to  put  the  whole  subsidy  on  the  con- 
sumer is  illogical.  We  are  also  told  this  will 
save  the  taxpayer  approximately  $150  to  $200 
million.  Tills,  of  course,  assumes  that  bread 
buyers  are  not  taxpayers. 

In  truth,  have  not  we  really  placed  the 
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burden  of  maintaining  the  wheat  grower's 
economy  on  the  shoulders  of  the  wheat  users? 
Why  then  do  we  not  insist  that  the  same 
burden  be  placed  upon  the  users  of  other 
subsidized  products — such  as  cotton,  pea- 
nuts, and  tobacco? 

The  main  thought  we  must  keep  In  mind 
lia  this  situation  is  that  if  part  of  the  wheat 
subsidy  support  program  can  be  transferred 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
consumer,  it  is  just  as  sound  and  logical  for 
all  of  the  load  of  the  wheat  program  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  shoulders;  and  if  this  is 
sound  and  logical  for  wheat,  why  then  not 
for  other  subsidy  programs?  We  would  then 
be  In  the  same  position  In  agriculture  as  we 
are  in  Industry,  where  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  industry  passing  the  cost  of  production 
on  to  the  consumer. 

We  have  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
farm  subsidies.  They  have  been  paid  by  the 
whole  economy.  This  was  considered  proper 
since  all  the  community  benefits  from  the 
subsidies  paid  to  farmers.  The  benefits  are 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  any  group  and 
especially  not  the  final  user — In  this  case,  the 
housewife. 

What  is  this  tax?  Why  Is  it  before  this 
Congress?  The  answers  can  be  found  in  the 
export-imp>ort  policies  of  this  and  other  na- 
tions. The  answers  can  be  found  in  the 
growth  of  our  surplus  in  farm  products  under 
a  subsidy  program  that  does  not  differentiate 
between  the  small  family  farmer  and  the 
large  corporate-type  farmer,  whose  Income 
Is  In  the  millions  of  dollars.  The  answers  can 
be  found  in  the  strength  of  the  cotton  and 
textile  bloc,  the  tobacco  bloc,  and  the  pea- 
nut bloc  as  against  the  unorganized  bread 
buyer,  the  housewife,  the  family  farmer  of 
the  eastern  so-called  Industrial  States;  and 
above  all,  the  prevailing  Idea  among  Con- 
gressmen that  farm  problems  only  affect 
farm  districts. 

The  answers  are  available  and  It  takes  only 
a  little  effort  and  a  little  conunonsense  to 
figure  them  out  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  the  needy  little 
farmer  who  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  this 
tax.  The  fact  Is  that  85  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers in  America  receive  only  25  percent  of  the 
subsidy,  while  15  percent  receive  the  remain- 
ing 75  percent. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Speaker,  the  arguments  against 
this  wheat  proposal  are  sound  and  endless. 
I  trust  the  House  will  not  permit  such  an 
Inequity  to  be  ratified.  I  am  certain  when 
the  Impact  of  the  proposal  becomes  obvious. 
It  win  be  resounding  In  defeat. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Mayne  i  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  CaJifomia  for 
yielding  me  this  time  to  discuss  this 
major  legislation,  legislation  which  is 
urgently  needed  by  the  American  people 
if  they  are  to  have  adequate  supplies  of 
food  during  the  next  4  years. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  cover  all 
of  the  many  facets  of  this  bill  in  the  time 
allotted  me.  It  has  already  been  covered 
in  considerable  detail  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  and  I  am  sure  others  who  will 
follow  me  will  deal  with  other  sections 
of  the  bill.  I  have  neither  sufficient  time 
nor  familiarity  with  some  of  the  sections 
to  make  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  my  colleagues'  consideration  of  those 
sections. 

Rather,  I  am  going  to  confine  my  re- 
marks largely  to  the  bills  feed  grains 
section  to  which  I  have  devoted  not  an 
inconsiderable  portion  of  my  attention 
and  effort  during  the  past  6  months 
while  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Grain  and  the  full  Committee  on 


Agriculture  have  been  spending  almost 
full  time  trying  to  develop  appropriate 
legislation  to  take  the  place  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  which  expires  on 
December  31. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  the  House 
that  the  protections  and  safeguards  of 
the  1970  act  are  going  to  go  out  of  ex- 
istence and  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  so  that  it  is,  therefore,  very  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  enact  something  ade- 
quate to  take  tlieir  place. 

As  I  stated  in  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  all  Members 
yesterday,  I  do  have  a  special  interest 
in  the  feed  grains  section  arising  from 
the  fact  that  Iowa's  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, leads  the  Nation  in  corn  pro- 
duction and  lias  the  largest  number  of 
feed  grain  ba-se  acres,  some  3,941,112 
acres  in  that  one  congressional  district. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grain.  I  have  tried  conscientiously  to 
attend  all  hearings,  discussions,  and 
marlcup  sessions  of  both  our  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture during  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  many  widely  varied  proposals 
which  have  finally  culminated  in  the 
committee  bill  which  is  before  us  today. 

I  have  also  tried  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  farmers  of  my  district  at  the 
grassroots  level,  both  through  direct 
contacts  and  through  my  district  farm- 
ers advisory  committee  of  22  county  farm 
chairmen,  all  of  whom  are  actual  farm 
operators,  real  dirt  farmers,  represent- 
ing a  broad  section  of  Midwest  agricul- 
ture. 

For  example,  I  was  in  Iowa  all  of  last 
week,  and  on  every  day  I  availed  myself 
of  the  excellent  opportunity  to  listen  to 
the  views  of  many  independent,  self- 
reliant  family  farmers  throughout  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  On  Tues- 
day night  of  last  week  I  met  with  21  of 
the  county  chairmen,  and  the  district 
chairman  of  my  farm  advisory  commit- 
tee, and  we  had  a  frank,  hard-hitting 
and  thorough  discussion  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  legislation. 

So  I  do  believe,  my  colleagues,  that  I 
am  able  to  come  to  the  Members  in  a 
position  to  report  to  the  House  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  just  how  the  feed 
grain  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  feel  about 
the  present  situation,  and  specifically 
about  the  feed  grains  section  of  this  bill. 

And  when  I  have  done  so,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Members  will  believe,  as 
I  have  come  to  believe,  that  the  provi- 
sions for  a  taiget  for  a  minimum  price 
guarantee  of  $1.38  a  bashel  and  for  a 
19-cent  increa.se  in  the  minimum  loan 
rate  for  corn  are  very  much  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
such  provisions  will  benefit  consumers  as 
well  as  farmers  by  encouraging  the  ad- 
ditional corn  production  which  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  increased  consumer  demand 
for  meat. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  Mem- 
bers yesterday,  we  cannot  increase  meat 
production  without  increasing  corn  pro- 
duction, for  it  is  corn  that  puts  meat  on 
livestock. 

Now,  everyone  has  been  telling  the 
farmer  that  it  is  his  patriotic  duty  to 


grow  more  corn.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
day  that  goes  by  without  his  being  lec- 
tured on  this  subject  by  those  in  all  oth- 
er sectors  of  the  economy,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  in  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  I  am  sure  that 
most  Members  will  have  to  agree  with  me 
that  the  corn  farmer  has,  indeed,  been 
responding  magnificently  to  this  appeal. 
This  year  under  provisions  of  the  3-year 
1970  act  it  is  being  predicted  that  a  rec- 
ord 5.9  billion  bushels  of  corn  will  be 
grown.  That  is  up  from  5.54  billion 
bushels  last  year  and  5.6  billion  bushels 
in  1971. 

But  what  about  next  year?  What  about 
the  year  when  the  incentives  and  safe- 
guards of  the  1970  act  will  have  expired? 
Does  anyone  think  that  farmers  will  be 
sufficiently  motivated  to  increase  pro- 
duction again  next  year  simply  by  being 
lectured  on  their  duty  to  provide  cheap- 
er food  to  the  consumers,  not  only  of 
America  but  of  the  entire  world,  and  an 
increasingly  affluent  population  in  many 
countries  of  the  world?  If  anyone  does 
think  so.  my  friends,  they  have  another 
think  coming,  because  our  feed  grain 
farmers  have  been  taken  down  that  path 
before.  That  is  what  happened  to  them 
back  in  1967.  That  is  when  they  were 
persuaded  to  increase  planted  acreage 
dramatically  in  response  to  overoptimis- 
tic,  rosy  predictions  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  greatly  expanded  world  demand  for 
food. 

That  demand,  as  it  happened,  never 
materialized,  and  the  excess  production 
which  resulted  created  a  surplus  which 
seriously  depressed  the  price  of  corn 
and  overhung  the  market  for  years  there- 
after, depriving  our  farmers  of  an  ade- 
quate income  or  even  the  chance  to  re- 
coup their  actual  production  costs. 

No.  2  yellow  corn  plummeted  down 
to  less  than  85  cents  a  bushel  in  cen- 
tral Iowa  markets  at  that  time,  and  it 
was  taken  us  nearly  5  years  to  recover 
from  that  fiasco. 

In  talking  with  many  corn  farmers 
last  week,  I  found  that  they  are  un- 
derstandably very  wary  of  being  trapped 
in  a  similar  situation  next  year,  or  the 
year  after  that,  or  even  later  during  the 
4-year  hfe  of  this  bill.  But  they  are 
deeply  worried  that  if  they  do  increase 
corn  production  again,  they  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag  if  another  surplus  re- 
sults which  would  drive  the  market  price 
below  rising  costs  of  production.  They 
know  that  the  built-in  safeguards  of  the 
1970  act,  under  which  they  have  been 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  produce  3 
successive  bumper  crops,  are  about  to 
expire,  and  I  can  tell  the  Members  that 
without  any  doubt  whatsoever  many  of 
them  are  simply  going  to  be  unwilling  to 
take  the  gamble  all  alone  of  increasing 
production.  They  will  do  so  only  if  we 
in  the  Congress  today  enact  some  mech- 
anism obligating  the  Government  to 
share  at  least  some  reasonable  part  of 
the  risk  involved  in  increased  produc- 
tion, something  to  take  the  place  of  tlie 
1970  act. 

The  target  or  minimum  price  guaran- 
tee of  SI. 38  a  bushel  and  the  19-cent  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  loan  rate  for  corn 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  a  sensible  and 
a  reasonable  solution  to  this  problem. 
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There  will  be  no  cost  at  all  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  $1.38 
guarantee  in  the  absence  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial drop  in  the  market  price. 

The  price  of  No.  2  yellow  corn  in  cen- 
tral Iowa  markets  yesterday  was  in  a 
range  of  from  $1.75  to  $1.86  a  bushel,  and 
under  this  bill  the  guarantee  would  be- 
come operative  in  any  marketing  year 
only  if  the  national  average  price  dur- 
ing the  first  5  months  of  that  year  were 
to  fall  below  $1.38. 

A  minimum  price  guarantee  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  farmers  are  to  respond 
to  the  kind  of  production  goals  neces- 
sary to  meet  expanding  domestic  and 
world  food  needs.  Surplus  feed  grain 
production  has  plagued  the  farming  in- 
dustry every  year  until  1972  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
war  years  and  in  those  years  when  wide- 
spread drought  was  experienced.  Sur- 
pluses with  resulting  depressed  prices 
have  been  the  nemesis  of  agricultural 
producers  driving  millions  of  them  from 
the  land  into  already  overcrowded  cities 
where  they  have  been  unable  to  find 
employment. 

It  is  true  that  the  situation  has  tempo- 
rarily changed.  Decreased  world  tensions 
along  with  drought  conditions  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  increased  sales 
to  Russia,  Red  China,  and  other  foreign 
lands  have  pretty  well  liquidated  surplus 
stocks.  Farmers  are  being  asked  to  in- 
crease planted  acreage  to  meet  these  very 
real,  new  market  opportunities.  But 
there  is  no  assurance  that  current  de- 
mand will  continue  year  after  year.  For- 
eign markets  are  so  dependent  upon  de- 
cisions made  by  those  far  removed  from 
the  producer  himself.  Many  of  these  de- 
cisions are  made  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment; others  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: still  others  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  farmer  has  no  in- 
fluence over  many  of  these  decisions,  yet 
he  will  be  asked  to  produce  for  antici- 
pated demand  and  bear  the  entire  loss 
when  such  demand  fails  to  develop  if 
we  fail  to  enact  the  minimum  price 
guarantee  provision  of  this  bill. 

Even  considering  the  risk  of  adverse 
weather,  farmers  have  always  had  great- 
er control  over  production  than  they 
have  ever  had  over  the  marketing  of 
their  products.  Even  after  years  of  ef- 
fort at  cooperative  marketing  and  other 
efforts  to  gain  bargaining  power,  the 
farmer  is  still  left  pretty  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  market.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  set  his  price.  The  farmer  has  the 
know-how  and  the  management  ability 
to  produce  that  which  is  needed.  He 
wants  to  produce  it.  But  he  also  wants 
at  least  some  chance  of  a  fair  price — the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  for  his  efforts.  He  is,  however,  not 
willing  to  go  all  out  on  production  with- 
out some  assurance  that  he  will  be  able 
to  recover  his  costs  and  provide  a  decent 
living  for  his  family.  In  short,  he  wants 
the  same  economic  opportunities  and 
freedoms  as  nonfarmers. 

If  anticipated  demand  worldwide  con- 
tinues as  is  now  predicted,  the  $1.38 
minimum  price  guarantee  of  this  bill  will 
cost  the  Government  nothing.  But  should 
these  very  optimistic  predictions  miss 
their  mark  the  producer  will  have  at 


least  some  protection  against  economic 
disaster.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the 
bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  adjust  production  so  that 
the  cost  to  Government  will  not  be  ex- 
cessive in  the  event  surpluses  accumulate 
and  prices  fall.  Under  such  circum- 
stances he  would  be  empowered  to  pro- 
hibit payments  or  loans  or  other  cost 
sharing  to  farmers  unless  they  partici- 
pated in  the  production  adjustment  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

INCREASE    IN    LOAN    RATE 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  would  like  now  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  modest  19-cent  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  loan  rate  which 
is  an  extremely  important  part  of  this 
bill.  Such  an  increase  is  barely  sufficient 
to  cover  sharp  increases  in  the  cost  of 
production  which  have  already  been  in- 
curred. There  is  every  likelihood  that 
during  the  4  years  before  us  production 
costs  will  continue  to  rise  and  at  an  even 
faster  rate. 

The  commodity  loan  program  provides 
farmers  helpful  credit  tools  which  they 
can  use  in  different  ways.  For  those  who 
must  make  preparation  in  the  fall  for 
the  following  crop  year,  the  loan  proceeds 
are  used  to  purchase  production  inputs, 
such  as  fertilizer,  fuel,  and  equipment. 
Because  the  producer  is  able  to  borrow 
on  his  crop  he  will  not  glut  the  market 
with  it  at  harvest  time  overtaxing  ele- 
vator storage  and  the  transportation  sys- 
tem. Instead,  sealing  his  corn  under  loan 
enables  him  to  market  the  crop  in  an 
orderly  manner.  This  also  benefits  the 
consumer  in  many  ways.  It  evens  out  the 
production  of  crop  inputs  over  a  greater 
period  of  the  year  providing  more  eco- 
nomic stability  in  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. It  gives  more  stability  to  prices, 
helping  to  prevent  a  boom-bust  farm 
economy.  It  spread  the  workload  for 
farmers  creating  greater  efficiency.  It 
provides  greater  incentive  for  farmers 
to  produce  to  meet  expanded  needs,  for 
they  know  that  low  cost  credit  will  be 
available  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  produced. 
In  many  instances  it  helps  finance  live- 
stock programs  which  will  eventually 
utilize  the  crop.  This,  in  turn,  will  help 
meet  the  current  very  strong  demand  for 
meat  products.  The  importance  of  the 
loan  program  .should  not  be  minimized, 
and  under  present  conditions  the  19-cent 
increase  in  the  minimum  loan  rate  is  a 
good  investment  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

I,  therefore,  would  have  preferred  the 
25-cent  increase  in  the  minimum  loan 
rate  which  was  reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Livestock  and  Grain.  How- 
ever, the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  lower  this  to  19 
cents,  and  I  do  very  urgently  recommend 
to  the  House  that  anything  less  than 
that  would  be  clearly  insufficient  to  cover 
the  increased  costs  of  production  which 
are  already  upon  us. 

I  believe  everyone  who  has  given  even 
passing  attention  to  the  problem  of  in- 
flation, recognizes  it  is  vitally  necessary 
that  we  increase  meat  production  in  this 


country.  Meat  production  can  only  be  in- 
creased if  corn  production  is  increased 
first.  While  farmers  are  growing  more 
corn,  they  will  continue  to  do  so  only  if 
provided  reasonable  .safeguards  against 
overproduction  which  would  create  price 
depressing  .surplu.ses. 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  Members  on 
both  sides  ol  the  aisle  that  their  vote 
for  this  bill  H.R.  8860  will  encourage 
farmers  to  produce  the  additional  corn 
necessary  to  meet  increased  consumer 
demand  for  meat. 

FEED    GRAIN    EASE    POOL 

Before  closing.  I  want  to  express  mv 
gratification  that  the  committee  bill  con- 
tinues the  provision  in  the  1970  act  for 
a  national  feed  grain  ba.«e  acreage  pool, 
of  which  I  was  the  original  sponsor  when 
it  was  first  offered  in  1970. 

Ever  since  the  1961  farm  program  was 
enacted,  basing  feed  grain  allotments  on 
the  crop  history  of  the  1959  and  1960 
crop  years,  there  had  been  gross  inequi- 
ties associated  with  these  allotments  on 
individual  farms.  Until  the  1970  Farm 
Act.  which  for  the  first  time  included  a 
base  acre  pool  division,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  do  very  much  to  correct  these 
inequities.  Indeed,  many  farmers  with 
extremely  low  bases  were  discouraged 
from  participating  in  any  production 
adjustment  programs.  However,  with  the 
adoption  of  this  provision  in  the  1970 
Farm  Act  it  became  possible  to  gather 
the  unused  base  acres  into  a  pool  and 
redistribute  them  to  farmers  who  were 
victims  of  inequitable  bases.  The  first 
distribution  was  made  in  the  1972  crop 
year  and  I  have  many  letters  to  substan- 
tiate the  good  use  to  which  the  redistrib- 
uted acres  were  put. 

H.R.  8860  gives  the  Secretary  the  dis- 
cretion of  annoimcing  a  national  feed 
grain  allotment.  This  allotment  will  be 
distributed  to  States,  counties  and, 
finally,  to  individual  farms.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  this  be  done 
on  as  equitable  a  basis  as  is  possible.  The 
feed  grain  base  acre  pool  is  a  verv  im- 
portant part  of  this  legLslation"  and 
should  be  left  intact.  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  the  feed  grain  allotments  on  the 
basis  of  history,  the  national  acreage  pool 
is  the  best  available  wav  to  correct  any 
inequities  that  still  exist. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  a  resounding  "ave"  vote  in 
support  of  H.R.  8860  as  reported  bv  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PC  AGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  <Mr.  Sikes> 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  X 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  The 
forestry  incentive  program  will  help  the 
small  woodland  owners  to  improve  their 
production  of  timber.  This  is  the  largest 
unimproved  source  of  timber  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  will  be  an  investment  in  Amer- 
ica's future.  It  will  help  the  people 
who  need  help  the  most. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  I  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  problems  of  for- 
estry for  more  than  three  decades.  Dur- 
ing this  period  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  long-term  trends  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  number  of  proposals  to  im- 
prove forestry  programs. 

I  support  the  bill  before  us  and  the  for- 
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estry  incentives  program  which  is  con- 
tained in  title  10  of  the  bill.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 
A  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
but  was  not  reported  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. This  year's  bill  is  generally  simi- 
lar to  the  forestry  incentives  bill 
which  I  and  many  others  introduced  both 
last  year  and  this  year  in  the  House. 

The  need  for  forestry  incentives  i.« 
clear  cut.  Our  population  is  growing 
faster  than  we  are  producing  timber. 
Even  today  there  is  a  desperate  situa- 
tion in  the  lumber  market.  Materials  are 
scarce  and  prices  are  extremely  high. 
The  two  go  hand  in  hand.  Housing  costs 
are  soaring  because  the  demand  for  lum- 
ber exceeds  the  supply.  As  a  result,  many 
lower-income  families  have  been  priced 
out  of  the  market  for  housing.  They  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  the  homes  they  need. 

The  forestry  incentives  program  will 
help  the  small  woodland  owner  to  im- 
prove his  production  of  timber.  This  is 
the  biggest  unimproved  source  of  timber. 
It  will  be  an  investment  in  America's 
future  and  it  will  help  the  people  who 
need  help  the  most. 

An  incentives  program  will  help  to 
prevent  serious  shortages  in  the  future 
because  it  will  help  to  insure  a  more  de- 
pendable and  a  larger  supply  of  lumber. 
This  is  not  a  problem  that  will  go  away. 
By  the  year  2000,  the  Nation  will  need 
twice  as  much  wood  as  it  is  using  now. 

There  is  a  solution — grow  more  tim- 
ber. It  takes  time  to  grow  a  tree  to  saw- 
log  size.  The  trees  for  harvest  in  the 
year  2000  should  have  their  roots  in  the 
ground  now.  Consequently,  many  of  us 
are  proposing  an  investment  for  the 
future,  an  investment  which  surely  will 
be  of  benefit  to  America. 

We  can  also  assist  in  bridging  the  gap 
by  applying  cultural  treatment  to  exist- 
ing forests.  Removal  of  defective  and 
diseased  trees  and  those  of  inferior  spe- 
cies will  give  desired  trees  better  quality 
and  more  room  in  which  to  grow. 

The  best  opportunity  for  corrective 
forestry  is  on  the  lands  of  private,  non- 
industrial  forest  owners.  They  own 
about  60  percent  of  all  commercial  for- 
est land  in  tracts  which  average  about  70 
acres  each  in  size.  These  small  private 
forests  h3ve  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  our  Nation.  They  pro- 
vided posts  to  fence  the  fields,  timbers  to 
gird  farm  buildings,  and  lumber  to  build 
the  cities.  On  occasion,  they  also  pro- 
vided a  rabbit  for  some  hungry  family. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  I  am  advised 
that  nonlndustrial  forest  land  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  has  an  average  owner- 
ship of  68  acres.  Of  these  plots,  72  per- 
cent are  less  than  50  acres  in  size.  Wage 
earners,  housewives,  widows,  and  retired 
people  own  37  percent  of  all  the  prop- 
erty. Farmers  own  36  percent.  Undivided 
estates  comprise  8  percent.  Businessmen 
own  7  percent,  and  professional  people 
own  4  percent.  The  average  owner  is  55 
years  of  age  and  has  the  equivalent  of  a 
junior  high  school  education.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  owners  live  on  their  prop- 
erty and  one-third  of  the  tracts  of  land 
has  been  in  the  owner's  family  for  more 
than  one  generation.  One-fourth  of  the 
owners  have  sold  timber  to  meet  some 
pressing  financial  need.  Let  me  make 
this  point  very  clearly — the  incentives 


bill  for  forestry  will  help  the  little  peo- 
ple of  the  land,  the  ones  who  need  it 
most.  That  is  why  we  are  limiting  the 
application  of  the  bill  to  owners  of  less 
than  500  acres. 

An  incentives  bill  is  needed  because 
generations  of  unmanaged  use  during 
two  centuries  of  national  growth  have 
reduced  private  woodlands  to  a  low  level 
of  productivity.  About  one-fourth  of 
them  require  tree  planting,  and  nearly 
one-half  need  cultural  treatments  such 
as  thinning,  weeding,  and  improvement 
cuttings. 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  provide 
an  ample  supply  for  future  needs.  If 
we  do  not  do  so,  then  the  public  will  pay 
excessive  prices  for  the  wood  it  uses 
in  future  years,  and  we  will  become  de- 
pendent upon  other  nations. 

There  are  corollary  public  benefits, 
also,  including  protection  of  water- 
sheds, improvement  of  wildlife  habitat, 
and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  share  with  private,  non- 
industrial  forest  owners  the  costs  of  long- 
term  investments  in  reforestation  and  in 
forest  improvement.  Much  of  the  money 
so  invested  will  flow  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  time  in  the  form  of  increased 
taxes.  The  economies  of  rural  areas  will 
be  strengthened. 

The  bill  before  you  suggests  an  initial 
annual  authorization  of  $25  million.  This 
would  permit  a  sound  beginning.  Future 
requirements  will  depend  upon  many 
things.  Forestry  officials  estimate  that  an 
effective  program  should  include  plant- 
ing or  improvement  of  800.000  to  1,000,- 
000  acres  per  year.  This  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  309  million  acres  of  nonln- 
dustrial private  ownership  in  our  coun- 
try. 

The  present  estimate  is  that  assist- 
ance should  be  in  the  range  of  $25  per 
acre  for  planting  and  $13  per  acre  for 
timber  stand  improvement.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  administering 
the  program  will  be  about  15  percent 
of  the  total.  The  administration  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  would  be  primarily 
through  State  agencies.  Assuming  about 
an  equal  mix  of  planting  and  timber 
stand  improvement,  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  would  cost  in  the  range  of 
$25  million  per  year. 

This  would  be  a  threefold  increase  over 
the  acreage  planted  and  treated  last  year 
under  the  REAP  program.  However,  it 
would  be  less  than  the  920,000  acres 
planted  last  year  by  industrial  owners. 
Public  agencies,  both  Federal  and  State, 
planted  318,000  acres  last  year. 

There  is  concern  about  the  co.sts  of  the 
program.  Objections  are  beinc;  raised  in 
some  quarters  to  additional  subsidy  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  think  this  program  should 
be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  subsidy.  It 
provides  payments  to  producers,  yes,  but 
payments  are  for  increased  production 
of  timber  which  Is  for  the  national  good. 
It  is  an  investment  in  America.  It  does 
not  pay  people  not  to  produce.  It  pays 
them  to  produce  more  of  a  needed 
product. 

Even  if  there  are  those  who  insist  on 
calling  this  a  subsidy.  I  must  remind  my 
colleagues  that  just  about  everything  in 
this  country  is  subsidized  in  one  way  or 


another.  Most  assuredly  this  is  true  of 
agricultural  products.  In  the  forestry  in- 
centives program,  we  will  be  paying  peo- 
ple to  produce  more  and  to  supply  a  def- 
inite need  against  future  scarcity. 

Admittedly  a  new  program  such  as 
this  would  have  some  growing  pains. 
Mistakes  obviously  could  be  made  but  I 
have  confidence  in  the  Forest  Service  and 
in  sigencies  such  as  ASCS  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  I  believe  that  they 
with  the  help  of  the  State  forest  services, 
would  administer  the  program  soimdly 
with  a  minimum  of  the  kind  of  problems 
which  accompany  any  new  program. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  capi- 
talize on  the  experiences  of  the  past  and 
to  tailor  make  a  comprehensive  forestry 
incentives  program  that  can  build  upon 
the  combined  experience  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  forest  landowners. 
That  is  what  is  envisioned  in  these  bills. 

I  am  most  enthusiastic  abdut  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the 
House  to  complete  action  which  already 
has  taken  place  in  the  Senate  of  this  leg- 
islative program. 

Now  let  me  reiterate — successive  in- 
creases in  prices  of  lumber,  plywood, 
and  wood  products  in  recent  months 
foretell  more  severe  economic  pressures 
in  the  decades  ahead  if  steps  are  not 
taken  now  to  bring  future  timber  sup- 
plies up  to  demand  levels. 

This  impending  supply-demand 
squeeze  is  common  knowledge.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  proposing  a  nationwide 
program  to  meet  a  nationwide  need. 

In  1969  the  forest  industries  analyzed 
the  situation  in  a  report,  the  South  Third 
Forest.  They  concluded  that: 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  growing  stock 
must  be  increased  on  a  huge  scale,  It  de- 
mands are  to  met  .  .  .  that  present  and  pro- 
jected programs  are  wholly  Insufficient  to  get 
the  job  done  .  .  .  that  the  greatest  single 
need  Is  to  materially  Increase  timber 
growth  ...  on  nonlndustrial,  private  forests. 

Soon  afterward,  conservationists, 
working  in  a  "Trees  for  People"  task 
force,  reached  a  similar  conclusion.  They 
recommended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "share  the  cost  of  capital  invest- 
ments in  long-tenn  activities  that  are 
in  the  public  interest,  such  as  planting 
trees,  applying  intensive  management 
practices,  and  maintaining  esthetic  val- 
ues for  public  enjoyment." 

In  1972  Federal  foresters  also  probed 
the  future  in  a  Forest  Service  report  en- 
titled, "The  Outlook  for  Timber  in  the 
United  States."  They  noted  that: 

Demands  for  Industrial  timber  products 
in  the  United  States  rose  70  percent  during 
the  past  three  decades  and  comparable  in- 
creases are  projected  in  future  years. 

These  independent  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations prompted  many  Con- 
gressmen to  join  me  in  sponsorship  of 
a  forestry  incentives  measure  that  would 
stimulate  private,  nonlndustrial  owners 
to  make  more  productive  use  of  their 
forests.  This  proposal  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  general  farm  bill,  H.R. 
8860,  under  title  X  "Rural  Environ- 
mental Conservation." 

Section  9  of  this  title  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a 
pilot  forestry  Incentives  program  of  af- 
forestation, reforestation  and  intensive 
forest  management.   This   objective   is 
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very  important  because  one-quarter  of 
the  land  of  small  forest  owners  lies  idle 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  forests  need 
thinning,  weeding,  removal  of  defective 
trees,  and  similar  treatments. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
share  with  private  owners  a  portion  of 
the  actual  costs  incuired.  The  amount 
of  participation  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary.  This,  too,  is  important  be- 
cause rehabilitation  of  private,  nonln- 
dustrial forests  involve  long-term  invest- 
ments that  are  of  benefit  primarily  to 
the  general  public  in  terms  of  adequate 
supplies  of  timber  at  stable  prices. 

Again  let  me  stress  the  fact  that  the 
measure  provides  that  incentives  con- 
tracts shall  not  be  approved  for  individ- 
ual ownerships  greater  than  500  acres 
each,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  sig- 
nificant public  benefits  will  result.  Most 
small  forests  fall  within  this  classifica- 
tion because  the  average  private  wood- 
land is  only  70  acres  in  size. 

Again  it  is  notable  that  H.R.  8860  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  consult  with  the  State  forester  or 
other  appropriate  official  in  each  State 
in  matters  pertaining  to  forestry  incen- 
tives. This  provision  will  strengthen  el- 
forts  to  secure  application  of  the  proper 
treatment  to  each  private  forest.  It  also 
will  enable  administrators  to  concentrate 
the  expenditure  of  available  funds  on  the 
most  productive  sites. 

The  Federal  investment  in  the  incen- 
tives program  is  protected  by  the  pro- 
vision in  section  3(A)  (2)  that  requires  a 
landowner  "to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further 
payments  or  grants  under  the  contract 
and  refund  to  the  United  States  all  pay- 
ments or  grants  received  thereunder  upon 
his  violation  of  the  contract  at  any 
stage." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  forestry  incentives 
measure  adds  a  much  needed  tool  to  the 
basic  kit  of  fire  protection,  forest  man- 
agement, forest  pest  control,  and  forest 
research. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  Involved 
personally  in  each  one  of  these  measures. 
My  faith  in  the  program  has  been  re- 
warded time  and  time  again. 

Therefore,  I  heartily  endorse  the  For- 
est incentives  provisions  of  H.R.  8860 
and  urge  your  support.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary unfilled  need  in  the  field  of  for- 
estry legislation. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentlem?n  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Jones h 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress, each  day  when  we  are  in  session 
I  come  over  here  and  cast  my  votes  on 
Issues  about  which  I  have  no  particular 
expertise.  Granted.  I  do  as  much  home- 
work as  I  can,  and  I  always  know  how 
my  constituents  feel,  but  frankly  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  expert  on  atomic  energy, 
foreign  trade,  or  urban  development.  On 
these  subjects,  I  try  to  listen  closely  to 
those  of  you  who  are  knowledgeable  in 
these  areas. 

I  do  not  often  belabor  this  body  with 
my  thoughts  and  opinions.  Today,  how- 
ever, is  my  turn.  While  I  cannot  claim  to 
be  the  master  of  all  disciplines,  I  do  know 
a  little  about  agriculture.  It  has  been  my 
lifelong  profession— and  I  have  oper- 
ated under  every  farm  program  since 


their  beginning.  My  experience  in  agri- 
culture and  my  evaluation  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  led  me  t(5  the  conclusion 
that  this  country  has  rarely  needed  a 
strong  farm  program  more  than  it  does 
today.  Notice  that  I  said  that  the  coun- 
try needs  a  farm  program;  that  doesn't 
mean  just  farmers  either.  It  means  all 
of  our  citizens,  all  of  our  constituents, 
yours  and  mine. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  we  have  all 
seen  news  reports  in  the  press  and  on 
TV  about  impending  food  shortages. 
Many  people  were  shocked,  but  most 
agricultural  leaders  have  seen  this  com- 
ing for  some  time.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  our  current  short  supplies  will  be 
even  shorter  next  year. 

Several  legitimate  reasons  have  been 
given  for  the  short  supplies.  No  doubt, 
demand  for  protein  feeds,  soybeans,  and 
cotton  seeds  has  been  given  a  boost  by 
the  lack  of  anchovies  to  make  into  fish 
meal.  Food  production  was  off  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  last  year,  while  at  the 
same  time  consumer  income  was  up  and 
people  wanted  to  eat  better.  U.S.  food 
prices  have  been  driven  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent's agricultural  trade  initiatives. 

But  let  lis  look  for  a  moment  at  pros- 
pects for  the  next  several  months  and 
prospects  for  this  fall's  harvest.  As  the 
month  of  June  ended  broiler  growers  in 
21  States  had  5 -percent  fewer  chicks 
than  a  year  ago.  The  production  of 
broiler-type  eggs  was  8  percent  below 
the  1972  level. 

The  commodity  which  has  given  us 
the  most  trouble  this  year,  soybeans,  has 
a  less  than  optimistic  outlook  for  next 
year.  For  the  week  ending  July  2.  Ten- 
nessee farmers  had  only  planted  about 
85  percent  of  their  soybeans.  This  is 
basically  due  to  the  floods  we  experienced 
this  spring  but  a  similar  situation  exists 
throughout  the  Missisippi  River  Valley. 
And  any  Tennessee  farmer  can  tell  you 
that  soybeans  planted  after  July  4  are 
very  risky. 

This  same  flood  is  responsible  for  the 
cotton  crop's  being  at  least  2  or  3  weeks 
later  than  usual.  An  early  frost  this  fall 
could  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  next 
year's  supply  of  cotton  fiber  and  cotton- 
seed meal,  a  much  used  protein  feed. 

Milk  production  is  2  percent  below 
last  year.  Dairy  farmers  are  selling  their 
miik  cows  becau.se  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  higher  than  the  price  they  receive 
for  milk. 

I  have  noticed  recently  an  interesting 
trend  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  Nation's  con- 
sumer advocates.  For  months  we  heard 
complaints  about  high  food  prices,  we 
had  boycotts,  and  it  seemed  as  if  farm- 
ers were  always  being  displayed  as  vil- 
lains. However,  today,  we  do  not  hear 
this  so  much.  People  realize  that  we  are 
faced  with  serious  food  shortages.  They 
are  realizing  that  unless  farmers  are  al- 
lowed to  make  a  decent  living— that  they 
will  not  continue  to  produce  food.  Con- 
sumers are  realizing  that  as  wages  go 
up.  prices  must  go  up  also,  including  the 
price  of  food. 

However,  the  real  price  U.S.  consum- 
ers pay  for  food  is  still  very  low.  In  1965 
workers  were  averaging  82.61  per  hour, 
it  took  10.9  minutes  of  labor  to  earn 
enough  to  buy  a  half-gallon  of  whole 
milk.  In   1972.  workers  were  averaging 


$3.78  per  hour  and  it  required  only  9.5 
minutes  of  labor  to  buy  a  half-gallon  of 
milk.  In  March  of  this  year  the  labor  re- 
quirement had  dropped  to  9.3  minutes. 
The  real  price  of  milk  is  falling  and 
has  been  for  the  last  20  years.  Let  me 
mention  here  that  my  figures  come  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  not  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

USDA's  figures  have  fallen  into  dis- 
pute lately.  They  have  had  to  make  sig- 
nificant revisions  on  their  estimates  of 
existing  food  supplies,  and  it  seems  they 
now  require  farmers'  income  tax  returns 
to  tell  us  things  we  thought  they  had 
been  telling  us  all  along. 

One  figure  that  has  been  controversial 
is  their  estimate  of  the  amount  of  dis- 
posable income  Americans  spend  on  food. 
USDA's  figure  is  in  the  16  percent  range, 
and  many  people  quarrel  with  this. 

However,  other  institutions  have  con- 
ducted costs  of  food  studies  and  while 
the  figures  vary,  the  United  States  is  al- 
ways listed  as  having  about  the  cheapest 
food  relative  to  consumer  income.  One 
study  was  reported  in  the  July  1973  issue 
of  Harper's  magazine.  This  study  was 
conducted  by  the  International  Labor 
Office  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  It  gives 
the  percentage  of  household  expendi- 
tures used  for  food  and  drink.  The  U.S. 
percentage  was  listed  as  24.1  and  was  the 
lowest  of  the  22  countries  listed.  Morocco 
had  the  highest  at  70.6  percent.  West- 
em  Europeans  all  spend  more  for  food 
than  Amercians  sucli  as  46.2  percent  in 
France.  38.2  in  Germany.  57.7  percent 
in  Spain,  and  33  percent  in  England. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  not  as  bad  off 
as  some  would  have  you  believe.  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration is  supporting  this  bill.  This  group 
testified  before  my  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Subcommittee  and  I  am  awfully  glad 
that  farm  groups  and  consumer  groups 
are  developing  lines  of  communication. 
It  is  about  time  that  both  farmers  and 
consumers  realize  that  their  interests 
are  not  necessarily  in  conflict. 

This  bill  before  us  today  is  a  compro- 
mise version  already.  Many  people 
wanted  to  extend  the  traditional  farm 
program  concepts.  The  administration 
and  others  wanted  to  cet  the  Govern- 
ment completely  out  of  agriculture.  This 
bill  attempts  to  strike  a  balance  between 
philosophies.  Under  the  target  price 
concept,  farmers  will  be  getting  more  of 
their  pay  out  of  the  marketplnce  rather 
than  out  of  the  Government  budget. 
However,  it  also  pro\ides  a  Government 
backup  in  case  the  bottom  falls  out  of  the 
market.  This  is  basically  fair  to  all  in- 
volved. 

I  will  probably  have  more  detailed  re- 
marks later  on  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  bill.  But  before  I  close  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  friend  and  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Texas — 
Chairman  Bob  Poace. 

■When  I  came  to  Congress  I  thought  I 
was  fairly  knowledgeable  in  agricultural 
matters.  But.  Chairman  Poages  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  has  made  me  feel 
like  a  student  again.  He  discusses  com- 
plete details  off  the  top  of  his  head  and 
does  not  have  to  refer  to  the  law  books. 
His  knowledge  is  only  superseded  bv  his 
leadership  abilities.  He  takes  the  job  rep- 
resenting   American    citii^ens    seriously 
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and  his  dedication  is  recognized  and  re- 
spected. Respect  is  a  basic  ingredient  of 
leadership  and  Chairman  Poage  ranks 
high  as  a  leader. 

During  the  committee  debate  on  this 
bill  the  chairman  came  under  many 
pressures.  His  legislative  skills  were  put 
to  the  test  and  he  won.  He  displayed 
both  strong  leadership  and  tremendous 
flexibility.  Compromises  were  called  for. 
The  chairman  studied  both  sides  and 
came  up  with  rational  and  logical  solu- 
tions. We  are  indebted  to  this  man  and 
I  just  want  him  to  know  that  we  appre- 
ciate his  efforts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  doormen  will 
establish  order  in  the  galleries. 

The  Chair  would  again  like  to  admon- 
ish these  in  the  gallery  that  they  are 
guests  of  the  House  and  they  must  com- 
ply with  the  orders  of  the  House  and  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   i  Mr.  Findley  > . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
our  very  able  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Poage ) . 

I  was  wondering  if  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  respond  to  this 
question:  The  first  section  of  the  bill 
encompasses  about  50  pages,  so  if  we 
read  it  by  section,  it  could  be  quite  a 
disorderly  procedure  as  we  consider 
amendments  from  one  commodity  to 
another. 

Will  the  gentleman,  therefore,  agree 
that  the  bill  be  read  by  paragraph  in- 
stead of  by  section? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  I  would  have  to  object  to  that,  be- 
cause I  understand  that  the  rule  then 
would  provide  that  we  could  never  get 
consent  to  limit  debate.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  had  hoped  we  could  do,  but  I  un- 
derstand our  rules  are  such  that  we 
would  run  into  other  problems. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  regret  that  very  much. 
I  wish  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  had 
made  in  order  the  reading  by  paragraph 
instead  of  by  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  I  will  be  the 
first  Member  to  be  recognized  for  an 
amendment.  Instead  another  Member 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  payment 
limitation  section  simply  reducing  the 
figure  from  $37,500  to  $20,000. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  those  Members 
who  are  here  and  who  may  not  be  here 
during  the  con.sideratlon  of  the  amend- 
ment that  such  win  not  be  much  of  a 
limitation.  It  will  leave  in  the  language  of 
the  bill  not  only  the  loopholes  which 
have  permitted  Big  Cotton  so  far  to 
evade  almost  totally  the  $55,000  limita- 
tion voted  in  1970,  but  It  also  adds 
another  big  loophole  in  that  dollars  paid 
to  farmers  for  not  farming  will  not  be 
counted  in  determining  the  money  to  be 
subject  to  the  limitation.  So  I  want  the 
Members  not  to  be  fooled  into  thinking 
that  by  supporting  the  amendment  sim- 
ply to  reduce  the  figure  from  $37,500  to 
$20,000.  that  simple  change  will  actually 
amount  to  much  in  the  way  of  a  limita- 
tion. 


Second,  the  unfortunate  outburst  that 
occurred  a  moment  ago  in  the  gallery 
does  demonstrate  that  consumers  do 
have  an  interest  in  this  bill,  and  one  part 
of  the  bill  is  the  dairy  section,  which  has 
two  very  unfortunate  features.  First  of 
all,  it  raises  the  minimum  level  of  price 
supports  from  the  present  level  of  75  to 
80  percent. 

The  market  price  may  now  be  about 
80  percent  or  more,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  any  economist's  mind  but  that 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  minimum 
dairy  support  for  dah-y  products,  to  80 
percent  has  the  effect  of  lifting  milk 
prices  higher  and  other  dairy  products 
higher,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  very 
novel  featm-e  in  the  dairy  section  which, 
I  think,  is  a  "first."  I  thought  that  I  had 
seen  just  about  everything  in  the  form 
of  clever  farm  legislation,  but  there  is  a 
new  feature  in  dairy.  It  is  there  in  order 
effectively  to  limit  competition  from 
abroad,  which,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
very  few  disciplines  upon  the  giant  dairy 
monopolies,  one  of  the  few  things  that 
tend  to  give  the  consumers  a  reasonable 
price  for  dairy  products.  That  discipline 
is  the  possibility  of  imports. 

The  dairy  section  of  this  bill  has  a  very 
novel  provision  which  permits  the  pro- 
ducers and  processors  of  dairy  products 
here  in  this  country  to  control  the  im- 
portation of  dairy  products  from  abroad. 

This  is  just  like  letting  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  or  Ford  be  in  charge  of  how 
many  Volkswagens  can  be  imported. 

So  consumers  do  have  an  interest  here, 
and  although  the  gallery  outburst  was 
unfortunate,  it  should  remind  consum- 
ers to  pay  more  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RAH^SBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  respect  to  the  comments  which  the 
gentleman  has  just  made,  one  of  the 
items  that  would  be  controlled  by  the  do- 
mestic producers  is  a  chemical  called 
casein,  and  it  Ls  my  understanding — I 
have  some  figures  on  it — that  although  at 
one  time  in  tliis  country  we  did  produce 
casein,  that  is  not  the  case  now  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

There  is  not  any  domestic  production; 
yet  they  still  include  ca.'^ein  as  one  of  the 
defined  dairy  import  products. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  plan  to  offer  will 
strike  out  this  very  novel  and.  I  believe, 
ridiculous  import  control  provision  of 
dairy  products,  as  well  as  keep  the  level 
of  price  supports  where  it  Is  today,  at 
75  percent  instead  of  going  to  80  per- 
cent. This  will  correct  the  problem  that 
the  gentleman  mentioned. 

I  want  to  mention,  also,  that  once 
the  payment  limitation  amendment  is 
disposed  of  to  change  the  figure  from 
$37,500  to  $20,000  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  $20,000  which  will  be  without 
loopholes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 


man. I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  So,  if  you  want  to  see  written 
into  this  bill  a  limitation  on  payments 
that  will  work  and  actually  reduce  the 
program  cost,  and  cut  down  on  welfare 
to  wealthy  farmers,  you  will  have  that 
opportunity  when  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  assume  you  want  to  offer  two  amend- 
ments on  the  dairy  section,  one  relating 
to  the  75-80  question. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  have  them 
separated.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  be  offered  en  bloc  inasmuch  as  each 
serves  the  public  interest  in  a  similar 
way. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  tt 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

JVIr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
to  respectfully  disagree  with  your  anal- 
ysis of  the  effect  of  the  80  provision.  I 
support  the  committee's  action  in  that 
regard.  I  think  it  is  the  right  answer. 

I  have  questions  about  section  205  of 
the  bill,  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois will  be  willing  to  separate  the  two 
issues,  because  I  think  they  are  different 
issues  and  ought  to  be  treated  on  their 
own  merits  and  net  tied  together. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate if  in  this  body  we  legislate 
higher  dairy  prices  whether  by  higher 
price  supports  or  by  shutting  off  imports. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  know  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  the  bill  and  the  re- 
port know  as  usual  this  agriculture  bill 
is  complicated  and  not  easy  to  fully  com- 
prehend. 

I  want  very  briefly  and  in  a  very  gen- 
eral way  to  discuss  some  of  the  changes 
in  the  wool,  wheat,  and  feed  gi-ains  pro- 
grams that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture brings  to  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

The  wool  program,  which  has  worked 
well  since  it  was  initiated  in  1954,  is  con- 
tinued in  this  program  for  another  4 
years.  There  was  no  great  controversy 
about  this  during  the  committee's  con- 
sideration. It  has  the  general  support  of 
the  wool  and  mohair  producers  and  in- 
dustry in  this  country. 

There  is  an  additional  section  to  the 
Wool  Act  which  expands  the  market  pro- 
duction authority  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  to  cover  information  dissemination 
and  production  management  and  mark- 
eting improvement  and  to  provide  for 
oversea  promotion  of  U.S.  mohair  and 
goats.  The  United  States  exixDrts  a  good 
part  of  its  mohair  production. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  wheat  section  of 
the  bill,  there  are  some  major  changes 
in  the  bill  we  bring  before  the  commit- 
tee this  afternoon. 

Under  the  1970  amendments,  wheat 
producers  who  cooperated  in  the  program 
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were  given  a  payment  in  the  form  of 
a  wheat  certificate  which  represented  the 
difference  between  average  market  prices 
during  the  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year  and  parity.  That  was  on  the  domes- 
tic portion  of  the  crop,  that  is,  the  por- 
tion of  the  crop  estimated  to  be  needed 
for  domestic  food  purposes  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  average  crop. 

To  give  you  an  example,  today  parity  in 
wheat  is  $3.39  a  bushel.  Under  the  pres- 
ent program  farmers  are  paid  the  differ- 
ence between  their  average  market  prices 
on  that  third  of  the  crop  during  the  5 
first  months  of  the  marketing  year  and 
parity  which  is  $3.39. 

In  recent  months  wheat  prices  have 
strengthened  remarkably. 

They  are  on  the  average  about  $2.50 
today. 

But  it  might  be  interesting  to  know 
y  that  in  1947  wheat  was  selling  for  about 
this  price.  We  had  in  the  1960's,  partic- 
ularly in  the  middle  1960s,  a  depressed 
wheat  price.  It  is  stronger  now.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  a  more  appropriate 
method  of  giving  some  protection  to 
farmers  was  to  set  a  target  price  on 
wheat  which  would  cover  the  whole  crop. 

The  House  committee  set  that  target 
price  at  $2.05  a  bushel. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Mayne  )  has  ably  discussed  the  valid  pro- 
visions in  the  feed  grain  program,  and 
I  will  not  go  over  those  again,  except  to 
repeat  that  the  target  price  on  corn 
would  be  $1.38  a  bushel.  Again,  current 
prices  are  higher  than  that. 

About  $2.50,  the  target  price  on  wheat, 
compares  with  $2.50  a  bushel  for  wheat 
today,  so  that  the  price  of  wheat  would 
have  to  come  down  20  percent  before 
there  would  be  any  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  make  pay- 
ments. 

Similarlv,  our  national  average  corn 
prices  are  near  S2,  not  that  in  the  Mid- 
west, as  I  know  the  Members  from  the 
Midwest  know,  out  they  are  at  least  $1.65 
to  SI. 70  anyv.here  the  country.  The  tar- 
get price  oil  corn,  which  is  the  leading 
feed  grain,  is  $1.38.  again  substantially 
below  the  $1.70  to  $1.99  that  represents 
corn  prices  today. 

So,  as  the  disti;iguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  iMr.  Poage  t  said  in 
his  opening  statement,  this  bill  gives  pro- 
tection to  the  producers  by  encouraging 
the  kind  of  production  v.e  need  without 
incurring  substantial  Government  pay- 
ments, at  least,  in  the  immediate  fore- 
seeable future. 

The  farmer  has  the  protection,  if  he 
cooperates  in  the  program,  of  knowing 
that  he  is  going  to  get  at  least  $2.05  for 
wheat,  and  $1.38  for  corn.  If  average 
prices  are  higher  than  that  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, the  Government  does  not  have 
any  obligation  to  make  payments  to  him. 
If  the  national  average  falls  below  the 
target  price  of  $2.05  in  wheat  or  $1.38  in 
corn,  then  he  receives  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  target  price  is  and  what 
the  national  average  prif-e  may  be. 

One  other  important  thing 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vield  2 


additional    minutes    to    the    gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  tliis  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  one  very  important  additional 
change  is  made  in  this  bill.  The  present 
law  requires  processors  of  wheat  and 
flour  to  purchase  a  certificate,  a  75-cent- 
a-bushel  certificate,  which  is  used  to  fi- 
nance the  payments  to  wheat  producers 
under  the  current  program. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr.  Findley),  who  just  left  the 
well  of  the  House,  and  others,  including 
myself,  have  urged  that  this  program 
and  this  tax  be  terminated  in  order  to 
take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  cost  of 
flour. 

This  bill  provides  for  termination  of 
that  tax  on  July  1,  1973,  a  date  we  have 
already  passed,  and  provides  for  the  nec- 
essary machinery  to  make  adjustments  to 
adjust  to  that  termination  date. 

I  do  not  think  this  will  bring  down  the 
price  of  bread  or  bakery  products,  but 
it  will  hold  off  the  need  for  additional 
increases  for  a  time.  It  will  be  a  real 
savings  to  bakers,  and  other  floui*  users, 
and  of  course  ultimately  to  the  consumer. 

The  loan  rate  in  wheat  has  been  raised 
in  this  bill  from  $1.25  to  $1.49. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne  >  has  pointed  out,  the  loan  rate 
has  been  raised  on  corn  from  a  minimum 
of  SI  to  $1.19. 

These  loan  rate  changes  I  tliink  are 
moderate,  and  they  are  justified.  I  think 
the  wheat  and  feed  grains  sections  of  the 
bill  have  been  well  considered  by  the 
committee,  and  will  guarantee  some  pro- 
tection for  producers,  and  at  the  same 
time  offer.  I  am  sure,  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  the  Treasury's  cost  in 
the  support  of  these  programs,  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  these  provisions  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley i  for  his  very 
fine  statement,  and  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman certainly  has  provided  very  ex- 
cellent leadership  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Livestock  and  Grains  on  which  the 
gentleman  serves  as  its  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  comment  and  support. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  When  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  talked  about  there 
being  no  cost  involved.  I  can  understand 
whv  they  said  that.  Is  it  not  true  that 
they  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  likely 
to  be  sub;-tantial  costs  for  what  we  used 
to  call  the  soil  bank  or  setting  aside  the 
virgin  acreage  payments? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  would  be  no  cost 
to  the  Treasury  if  the  average  market 
price  in  wheat  and  feed  grain  stayed  at 
or  below  the  target  price.  I  would  concede 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  we  were  to  have 
a  sharp  drop  in  market  prices  of  wheat 
or  feed  grains,  it  would  have  to  be  very 


substantial — nearly  50  percent — in  that 
event  substantial  Treasury  costs  could 
occur. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  pay  farmers  not  to 
grow. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  the  Government  will,  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  move  to  limit  produc- 
tion. I  think  the  problem  now  is  getting 
production.  And  I  see  no  likelihood  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  need 
or  wish  to  limit  production  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Zv,-ach  i  . 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
tharanking  Member,  Mr.  Teague,  for 
yieraing  me  this  time.  I  want  also  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Poage.  and  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Feed  Grains.  Mr. 
Foley,  for  the  tremendous  work  that 
they  did  in  developing  this  bill.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  all  of  those  who 
spoke  of  its  importance,  its  significance, 
and  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  think  what 
transpires  here  today  is  indicative  of 
the  need  for  us  to  communicate,  for  all  of 
the  people  of  our  country  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other  if  we  are  not  going 
to  go  hungry. 

If  we  use  heat  instead  of  light  on  this 
entire  subject,  within  a  year  we  may  well 
be  hungry  together.  I  want  to  make  a 
few  points  that  have  not  been  made,  al- 
though I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made. 

First  of  all.  I  have  been  a  lifelong  pro- 
ducer of  food.  The  average  producer  of 
food  in  America  is  my  ase.  The  average 
producer  of  food  is  over  55  years  of  age. 
The  young  people  of  America,  the  young 
people  of  the  farms,  have  not  taken  up 
to  the  land  because  the  economics  of 
farming  made  them  second-  and  third- 
class  citizens  so  far  as  equity  of  incomes 
is  concerned.  This  is  fundamental.  So 
the  producers  of  food  today  are  in  their 
declining  years.  They  cannot  take  hold. 
We  must  right  now,  with  this  bill,  bring 
into  the  field  of  agriculture  young  blood, 
young  p>eople.  with  the  assurance  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  third-class  citi- 
zens like  their  fathers  and  their  grand- 
fathers basically  have  been. 

This  is  fundamental  that  these  young 
folks  come  in  now.  It  is  fundamental 
that  that  happen,  or  our  countiy  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  in  deep  trouble. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  paramount  be- 
cause it  does  share  some  of  the  risks  of 
increasing  production.  We.  as  producers, 
are  not  only  now  asked  to  produce  for 
Americans  but  to  feed  a  hungry  world. 
That  is  not  a  very  secure  market.  We 
need  some  sharing  of  that  risk,  which  is 
provided  in  this  minimum  target  price 
in  this  bill. 

A  young  man  needs  SI 00, 000  to  get 
into  this  busine.ss  of  agriculture  today. 

Without  any  assurance  of  a  reason- 
;ible  stability  of  price,  he  cannot  take 
that  risk  and  his  banker,  his  supplier  of 
capital  also  cannot  take  that  risk.  That 
is  agri.-'uUure  today.  That  i.s  how  involved 
it  is.  This  is  just  an  ordinan'-  family  oper- 
ation. There  is  a  tremendous  need  for 
capital.  The  banker  must  know  that  there 
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is  some  stability  of  price,  that  disaster 
will  be  prevented  because  he  is  lending 
other  people's  money,  and  the  man  who 
borrows,  that  young  man,  must  be  given 
the  same  assurance. 

Let  me  indicate  to  the  Members  that 
since  1962  the  farm  debt  has  gone  up  175 
percent.  Since  1951  farm  prices  have  not 
gone  up  until  the  last  6  months  and  the 
farmers  have  lived  by  increasing  his  debt. 
The  farm  debt  today  is  $72  billion.  It  is 
175  percent  of  what  it  was  12  years  ago. 
So  the  Members  can  see  that  things  are 
not  all  well  and  they  can  see  that  the 
people  who  boycott  do  not  know  at  all 
the  true  situation  that  is  involved  in 
this  relationship. 

There  are  other  good  features  in  this 
bill  for  consumers,  sportsmen  and  the 
general  public.  Members  know  we  have 
always  tried  to  protect  wildhfe,  the  up- 
land game  and  waterfowl.  We  reinsert 
the  water  bank  bill  in  this  bill.  We  put 
the  long-time  upland  game  preserves  into 
this  bill  so  our  grandchildren  and  chil- 
dren may  have  a  place  and  game  to  hunt. 
We  provide  for  cover  and  diverted  acres — 
all  of  them  features  that  our  environ- 
mentalists have  long  wanted.  We  are  sort 
of  entering  a  new  age  in  this  entire  area. 
This  bill  repeals  the  bread  tax  which  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

It  has  another  unique  feature.  It  has 
a  cost  of  production  index  that  is  funda- 
mental in  any  farm  legislation.  In  this 
House  bill  we  have  compromised  that. 
The  Members  know  in  social  security  we 
have  a  cost-of-living  index.  In  our  Fed- 
eral employee  salary  legislation  and  all 
over  the  country  we  have  cost-of-living 
indexes.  We  have  a  cost  of  production 
that  is  exactly  the  same.  But  we  compro- 
mised in  the  committee  to  satisfy  others 
so  that  only  about  one-half  of  the  actunl 
cost  of  increased  production  costs  will 
be  added  to  increased  target  prices.  The 
rest  will  be  absorbed  by  the  producers 
themselves,  which  is  I  think  more  than 
it  ought  to  be  and  I  think  it  is  unfair  but 
it  is  all  we  could  get. 

Finally  let  me  say  that  at  these  target 
prices  the  American  farm  products  will 
be  very  competitive  in  the  world  markets. 
The  world  now  realizes  the  wonderful 
quality  of  American  food  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  American  food  and  the  miracle 
of  American  food  production.  The  rest  of 
the  world  realizes  it.  Our  people  yet  do 
not  realize  it.  I  think  they  are  gradually 
beginning  to  come  to  this  realization.  But 
we  will  be  very  competitive  in  the  world 
markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemTn  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  so  he  may 
respond. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing the  time  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  yielding  for  a  question. 

I  am  concerned  about  two  statements 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  just 
made.  One  was  to  the  effect  that  there 


Is  something  in  this  bUl  for  everyone, 
and  I  think  maybe  that  emphasizes  the 
difficulty  with  farm  programs  over  the 
years.  Additionally,  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  in  effect  is  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  price  supports  and  subsidies  has 
not  worked  because  our  young  people 
are  leaving  the  farm  and  most  farmers 
are  about  the  age  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Would  the  farmer  not  be 
better  off  in  a  free  market  situation 
especially  at  this  time  when  there  is  great 
demand  for  farm  products  and  farmers 
have  had  substantial  increases  in  the 
amount  paid  to  them  for  their  products? 

Mr,  ZWACH.  At  the  present  time  when 
prices  are  up  this  bill  will  not  cost  a 
penny.  The  really  good  feature  in  this 
legislation  is  that  for  the  first  time  it 
gears  Government  out  when  prices  are 
reasonable  and  it  gears  Government  in 
when  disaster  would  hit. 

Keep  the  food  production  stable  and 
give  some  assurance  that  increased  pro- 
duction will  not  result  in  disaster. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Zwach>  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr,  Wyliei. 

Mr.  WYLIE,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  At 
this  time,  when  there  would  be  few  or 
no  subsidy  receipts  as  the  Chaimian  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  mentioned, 
and  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
said,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer 
would  be  better  off  if  he  could  operate 
in  the  open  marketplace. 

For  example,  fruit  and  vegetable 
farmers  and  a  multitude  of  others  have 
not  had  price  supports.  They  have  pros- 
pered. I  think,  psychologically,  as  long 
as  we  keep  a  floor  on  prices,  we  say  in 
effect  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  farm  marketplace. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  nobody 
In  America  operates  under  the  free  mar- 
ket. Automobiles  are  not  $100  le.ss  tomor- 
row than  they  are  today;  or  when  we 
have  a  surplus  of  labor,  we  do  not  see 
labor  costs  half  of  what  they  were  yes- 
terday or  last  year. 

This  free  market  for  food  producers 
is  a  hoax.  We  are  not  operating  that  way 
at  all.  Except  for  farm  prices  which  go 
up  and  dowTi.  all  other  prices  are  rigid 
and  for  a  long  time  have  gone  only  one 
way — upward. 

Mr,  POAGE,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr,  SisKi , 

Mr,  SISK  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman 
of  the  Cotton  Subcommittee  I.  along  with 
some  of  my  colleagues,  have  had  the 
problem  of  carrying  what  is  .sometimes 
called  the  whipping  boy  of  the  farm 
program,  the  cotton  program,  I  think 
this  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  importance  of  cotton  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  think,  if  we  take  a  look  back  through 
the  last  150  years  and  look  at  the  balance 
of  payments,  whether  it  was  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  to  the  extent  it  was  a 
favorable  balance  normally  the  amount 


of  exports  of  cotton  from  this  country  to 
the  world  markets  was  the  difference  be- 
tween a  zero  balance  and  a  favorable 
trade  balance.  Cotton  has  truly  been  an 
important  commodity  in  the  history  and 
development  of  our  country.  It  has  slip- 
ped in  recent  years  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  particular  leg- 
islation and  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  research  programs  which  are  in- 
volved herein,  our  attempt  to  restore  cot- 
ton to  its  rightful  place  as  an  important 
cog  in  our  international  trade,  as  well  as 
to  do  the  things  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  own  domestic  economy,  becomes  very 
important. 

If  I  had  the  time,  which  I  certainly  do 
not  have,  and  I  know  the  Members  do 
not  have  the  time  to  listen,  I  would  ex- 
plain some  of  the  significance  and  some 
of  the  important  things  with  reference 
to  cotton  and  the  cotton  culture. 

There  is  the  fact,  for  e.xample,  that  a 
pound  of  cotton  fiber  which,  after  all.  is 
still  the  finest  fiber  in  the  world  for 
wearability,  for  comfort,  for  all  kinds, 
types  and  varieties  of  uses,  can  be  made 
with  one-fifth  the  energy  output  of  man- 
made  fibers.  It  takes  five  times  the  en- 
ergy to  create  a  pound  of  wearable  fiber 
out  of  manmade  fiber  than  it  does  for 
cotton. 

This,  my  colleagues,  Is  terribly  impor- 
tant in  this  age  in  which  we  live  when 
we  are  concerned  about  environment, 
concerned  about  air  pollution  and  water 
pollution;  when  we  are  concerned  about 
conserving  energy.  We  are  in  an  energy 
crisis,  and  yet  we  are  talking  of  a  com- 
modity here  which  has  done  a  great  job 
for  man.  As  I  say.  throughout  our  his- 
tory, it  can  produce  the  fiber  which  we 
so  desperately  need  for  one-fifth  the  out- 
put of  energy  of  manmade  fibers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to  knock 
or  downgrade  manmade  fibers  because  I 
think  it  has  a  place  in  our  scheme  of 
things,  but  as  I  say,  basically  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cotton  program  we  are  at- 
tempting here  to  do  some  of  the  things 
that  will  restore  cotton  to  its  proper  place, 
we  believe,  in  the  order. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, particularly  on  m;-  side:  My 
good  friend,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  our  ranking 
member:  Dave  Bowen,  Ed  Jones,  Charlie 
Rose  and  all  those  who  worked.  Also.  I 
am  grateful  to  our  good  friends  on  the 
Republican  .side;  the  ranking  Republi- 
can. Bob  Mathtas.  Ed  Yottno  from  Snuth 
Carolina.  Bob  Price  of  Texas,  and  my 
good  friend  "Vinegar  Bend"  Mizell  from 
North  Carolina. 

We  were  faced  with  some  serious  prob- 
lems. Cotton,  because  of  the  competition 
which  is  involved,  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, does  represent  certain  very  ser- 
ious problems.  I  feel,  in  connection  with 
this  legislation,  we  will  see  a  new  era  in 
cotton  and  in  cotton  production  that  will 
be  to  the  good  of  this  country.  It  will 
be  helpful  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
because  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  this 
program. 

Because  of  these  reasons  I  would  urge 
Members  to  support  the  committee  in 
cormection  with  the  cotton  provisions 
here  outlined  and  to  vote  against  crip- 
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pling  amendments  of  any  and  all  kinds 
which  might  possibly  be  offered. 

I  should  like  to  conclude,  in  the  brief 
time  I  have,  by  explaining  briefly  that  I 
will  be  offering  one  amendment.  As  all 
of  us  know,  it  is  impossible  in  connection 
with  legislation  to  pass  a  Democratic 
farm  bill  or  a  Republican  farm  bill  or 
an  administration  farm  bill  or  a  Farm 
Bureau  farm  bill.  It  takes  unity.  It  takes 
effort.  It  takes  working  together. 

The  administration  had  grave  reserva- 
tions about  the  target  prices  which  our 
committee  has  adopted.  They  had  even 
more  concern  about  that  adopted  by  the 
other  body. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  roimd  of 
negotiations  going  on  with  reference  to 
trying  to  reach  some  conclusion.  I  believe 
wo  all  agree  that  all  good  legislation  is 
the  result  of  compromise,  of  give  and 
take.  As  a  result  of  some  of  the  efforts 
and  work,  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment a  little  while  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  will  re- 
move the  escalator  provision  from  the 
cotton  program  as  well  as  from  the 
wheat  and  feed  grains  program.  I  will 
elaborate  on  it  further. 

Let  me  quickly  state  that  this  finally 
came  down  to  be'  the  so-called  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back.  The  admin- 
istration wanted  to  reduce  the  target 
prices;  35  cents  on  cotton,  $1.28  on  com, 
and  $1,84.  I  believe,  on  wheat.  After  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  consideration 
and  effort  and  consultation  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  4-year 
program,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
1974  and  1975  there  could  be  no  possible 
use  made  of  the  escalator  provision,  in 
view  of  the  prices  of  present  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  no  payments,  in  all  probability, 
that  was,  let  us  say,  the  best  possible 
bargain  we  could  make.  As  a  result,  I  will 
be  offering  that  amendment.  Of  course, 
each  individual  Member  will  have  to 
make  his  own  choice. 

I  do  believe,  frankly,  it  will  be  a  bill, 
as  I  understand  it,  with  that  provision, 
which  the  administration  will  be  in  full 
support  of,  and  that  they  will  recom- 
mend the  President  sign  into  law.  There- 
fore, at  the  appropriate  time  I  hope 
Members  can  see  their  way  clear  to  sup- 
port that  amendment,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  do  any  serious  damage 
or  harm  to  this  farm  legislation, 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  California,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  discuss  H.R. 
8860,  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973. 

I  am  vitally  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation. My  district  grows  more  wheat 
than  any  State  in  the  Union,  Right  now 
Kansas  is  finishing  a  record  bumper  crop 
of  400  million  bushels  of  hard  red  win- 
ter wheat  to  help  supply  the  consumers 
of  bread  and  bread  products  not  only 


in  the  United  States  but  all  over  the 
world, 

Daniel  Webster  once  said: 

When  tUlage  begins,  other  arts  foUow.  The 
farmers,  therefore,  are  the  founders  of  human 
civilization. 

At  no  period  has  the  wisdom  of  this 
statement  been  more  evident.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  Nation's  biggest  industry.  It 
employs  almost  4.5  million  workers,  al- 
most as  many -as  the  combined  employ- 
ment of  transportation,  the  steel  indus- 
try, and  the  automobile  industry. 

Agricultural  assets  total  about  $339 
billion,  equal  to  about  three-fifths  the 
value  of  capital  assets  of  all  corporations 
in  the  United  States  or  about  half  the 
market  value  of  all  corporate  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  One  out 
of  every  five  jobs  in  private  employment 
is  related  to  agriculture.  About  2  mil- 
lion people  have  jobs  providing  the  sup- 
plies farmers  use  for  production.  Eight 
to  10  million  people  have  jobs  storing, 
transporting,  processing  and  merchan- 
dising the  products  of  agriculture. 

Recently,  the  burden  of  erasing  our 
Nation's  balance-of -payment  deficit  has 
fallen  directly  on  the  shoulders  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  U.S,  farmers  responded 
by  contributing  approximately  $3.5  bil- 
lion to  erase  a  part  of  the  $7.5  billion 
deficit  in  the  nonfarm  sector. 

American  farm  productivity  is  an  ex- 
ample to  the  Nation.  Output  per  man 
hour  on  farms  is  3.1  times  higher  than 
20  years  ago.  In  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, output  per  man  is  only  1.7.  times  as 
great,  thus  output  per  man  hour  on 
farms  is  increasing  nearly  twice  as  fast 
as  in  industry  and  is  an  unmatched  rec- 
ord in  efficiency. 

In  1952,  each  farm  worker  supplied 
15  persons  with  food.  Now-  he  produces 
enough  for  51  people  or  three  times  as 
many  as  only  20  years  ago.  This  is  un- 
matched anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

This  remarkable  increase  came  at  a 
time  when  farm  prices  were  rising  less 
than  1  percent  on  an  annual  basis  com- 
pared with  increases  in  industrial  wages 
averaging  about  7  percent  per  year. 

If  we  plan  to  continue  this  productiv- 
ity record  in  American  agriculture,  farm- 
ers must  have  price  incentives  the  same 
as  other  citizens  who  make  their  living 
in  other  sectors  of  our  economy.  I  think 
with  proper  administration  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  these  incentives  will  be  provided 
to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  the  con- 
sumer, the  laboring  man  and  the  U.S, 
economy. 

Since  the  1930's,  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams have  guaranteed  American  con- 
sumers an  abundant  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices.  In  fact,  today, 
in  spite  of  rising  food  prices.  U.S.  farm- 
ers still  produce  the  best  quality  diet  at 
the  lowest  cost  in  the  world. 

In  1972.  less  than  16  percent  of  U.S 
disposable  income  was  spent  for  food 
as  compared  to  about  18  percent  in  Can- 
ada, 25  percent  in  England,  about  50  per- 
cent in  the  Soviet  Union  and  as  high  as 
90  percent  in  many  developing  countries. 
In  1952,  consumers  spent  23  percent 
of  their  disposable  income  dollar  for 
food.  Reducing  this  figure  to  15.7  per- 


cent in  1972  released  over  $54  billion  for 
the  consumer  to  spend  on  nonfood  items. 
As  a  result,  consumers  in  our  Nation 
have  a  better  standard  of  living,  better 
income,  and  more  jobs — and  our  society 
has  become  more  aflBuent. 

This  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  some  orderly  framework  to  sta- 
bilize food  supplies  and  to  insure  proper 
stewardship  of  our  limited  land  re- 
sources. Government  farm  program  pay- 
ments could  easily  be  labeled  consumer 
subsidies.  In  reality,  that  is  what  they 
are.  However,  these  payments  alone  have 
not  been  adequate  for  farmers  to  make 
the  substantial  investment  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  skyrocketing  demand  both  at 
home  and  abroad  for  food  and  food 
products. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads.  To  satisfy  the 
growing  demand  for  meat  and  food 
products,  agriculture  must  be  given  the 
incentive  to  produce.  The  farmer  must 
receive  equity  at  the  marketplace  and 
a  fair  return  on  his  investment,  labor, 
and  management.  The  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  will  provide 
these  incentives  and  will  provide  protec- 
tion for  consumers  and  jobs  for  laborers 
as  well. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  these  neces- 
sary incentives  under  administration  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  We  must 
now  build  this  framework  to  guarantee 
adequate  food  supplies  through  a  period 
of  unprecedented  food  demand  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  farmer  must  not  only  have  a  price 
incentive,  he  must  also  have  protection 
against  the  pendulum  of  increased  pro- 
duction swinging  too  far.  The  fear  of  a 
boom-bust  cycle,  similar  to  1966-67,  has 
made  farmers  apprehensive  about  com- 
mitting their  resources  and  investing  in 
the  equipment  and  technology  necessary 
to  dramatically  increase  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

H.R.  8860  provides  this  protection  at 
reasonable  levels  on  all  allotted  produc- 
tion. In  fact,  the  target  price  levels 
established  by  this  bill  would  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  farm  payment 
business  if  prices  remained  at  present 
levels.  In  fact,  the  support  prices  in  some 
instances  are  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. For  example,  the  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association  cites  the  national 
average  cost  of  producing  grain  sorghum 
at  $2.50  per  hundredweight.  The  grain 
sorghum  target  price  in  H.R.  8860  is 
$2,34  per  hundredweight. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  target  price  be  adjusted  annually  to 
reflect  cost  of  production  and  productiv- 
ity changes.  Without  this  escalator 
clause,  the  production  incentives  in  this 
bill  could  become  inoperative  through- 
out much  of  the  bill's  duration. 

Under  the  provi.sions  of  this  bill,  the 
wheat  processing  certificate  would  be 
abolished.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  milling 
and  baking  industry  will  use  this  provi- 
sion to  stabilize  their  industn-  -^nd  as  a 
means  of  achieving  eouity  at  the  mar- 
ketplace for  wheat  growers  by  offerine 
the  finished  product  at  a  rea.<:onaMe.  and 
In  some  cases,  a  reduced  rate  to  consum- 
ers. Before  supporting  such  a  modifica- 
tion in  existing  farm  law,  I  want  an 
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understanding  that  whatever  funds  are 
needed  to  finance  the  wheat  section  of 
this  bill  will  be  made  available  to  farm- 
ers without  reduction  or  discount  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  outlined  in  the 
act. 

I  would  caution  my  colleagues  who 
mistakenly  believe  that  in  order  for  us 
to  increase  food  supplies  to  stabilize  our 
food  price  picture  that  all  we  have  to 
do  is  increase  production.  We  must  also 
be  careful  not  to  deplete  our  limited  re- 
sources. I  am  also  most  gratified  that 
this  bill  provides  for  a  program  of  per- 
manent soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices, a  program  which  was  abruptly  ter- 
minated last  winter. 

The  final  admonition  I  would  like  to 
extend  to  my  colleagues  in  closing  is 
the  same  statement  I  use  to  close  off  my 
"Big  First  District"  farm  report,  "Be  fair 
to  the  farmer — he  is  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation."  This  bill  will  help  the  farmer 
achieve  equity.  I  hope  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  will  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  8860.  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  i  Mrs.  Sullivan  i  . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  a  question 
or  two.  ' 

I  am  curious  to  know.  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  I  can  find  in  this  bill — and  it  is  a 
very  thick  bill — anything  whatsoever, 
just  a  word,  a  phrase,  a  section,  or  a 
sentence,  which  would  bear  out  the  title 
of  this  measure  as  the  "Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973." 

Granted  that  anything  in  the  bill 
which  contributes  to  the  production  of 
more  food  would  ultimately  benefit  con- 
sumers. If  price  supports  are  not  too  high, 
what  is  there  in  the  legislation  which 
constitutes  the  "Consumer  Protection 
Act?" 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire 
bill  is  predicated  upon  providing  a  pro- 
gram that  would  enable  farmers  to  pro- 
duce the  food  and  the  fiber  that  Ameri- 
can consumers  need.  We  are  not  under 
the  present  situation  producing  it. 

We  are  drowing  thousands  of  chickens 
in  my  part  of  the  countiy:  they  will 
never  come  on  the  table.  They  are  send- 
ing thousands  of  dairy  cows  to  market 
these  days.  They  will  never  produce  milk 
and  you  will  never  get  any  milk  in  St. 
Louis  or  anywhere  else  from  them. 

We  are  providing  a  program  here  that 
will  enable  producers  to  feed  those 
chickens  and  we  are  providing  a  pro- 
gram to  keep  those  cows  producing  milk 
and  getting  the  milk  on  the  table.  It 
comes  from  somebody's  farm  who  pro- 
duces these  things,  and  they  will  not  and 
cannot  produce  them  if  they  have  a  level 
of  prices  such  as  we  have  today  which  is 
below  the  cost  of  production.  We  believe 
we  are  doing  more  for  consumers  than 
any  legislation  I  have  .seen  in  this  House. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answer. 

Perhaps  the  committee  took  its  cue  on 
this  from  the  title  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill,  which  contains  funds  for 
the  Dep:irtment  of  Agriculture,  but  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 


when  that  appropriations  bill  comes  from 
the  Whitten  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  it  does  in  fact 
contain  funds  for  many  of  the  consumer 
protection  agencies  of  the  Government — 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  Product 
Safety  Commission,  and  so  on.  Does  not 
the  bill  now  before  us,  suffer  from  viola- 
tion of  the  truth  in  bill  titles  concept — 
just  putting  the  words  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  in  the  title  certainly  does  not 
provide  any  consumer  protections  that 
I  can  see.  I  hope  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  delete  Consumer  Protection  from  the 
title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  gentlewoman  and 
comment  further  that  in  my  opinion  one 
reason  for  the  drowning  of  little  chickens 
and  pigs  and  so  forth  is  the  very  fact  the 
farm  programs  we  have  had  took  feed 
grain  acreage  out  of  production  and 
forced  the  price  up  so  high  that  people 
cannot  afford  to  buy  feed  grains  to  feed 
the  little  chickens  and  pigs. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  one  further  question,  dealing  with 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  think  the 
Members  who  were  here  in  1959  or  in 
1964  when  food  stamp  legislation  was 
battled  over  so  bitterly,  getting  it  started 
as  a  national  program  after  10  long  years 
of  effort,  know  that  it  was  like  pulling 
teeth  to 'get  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  let  the  bill  out.  Today,  everybody 
claims  to  be  in  support  of  the  idea  of 
feeding  the  hungry  throuah  food  stamps. 
But  the  Agriculture  Committee  has  never 
really  believed  in  food  stamps.  Oh,  the 
Chairman  has  always  supported  it,  but 
very  few  other  m?mbers  of  that  com- 
mittee did  so  over  the  years.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  want  to  administer  it,  deciding 
who  can  qualify  down  to  the  minutist 
detail.  There  were  grievous  bliuiders 
made  in  1970  in  enacting  the  most  re- 
cent amendments,  including  the  setting 
of  national  uniform  standards  of  quali- 
fication, which  treat  the  needy  family 
in  high  cost  New  York  or  San  Francisco 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  needy 
family  in  the  rural  reaches  of  the  South. 

Now  you  want  to  require  the  people 
to  cash  in  their  burial  insurance  in  order 
to  qualify  for  food  stamps.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  chiselers  who  get  food  stamps 
they  are  not  entitled  to — they  should  be 
prosecuted.  But,  in  trying  to  cross  every 
"t"  and  dot  every  "i"  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  you  are  denying  the 
State  welfare  departments  any  discre- 
tion whatsoever  in  deciding  eligibility. 
This  will  not  stop  cheating;  it  will 
merely  keep  self-respecting  needy  peo- 
ple from  participating  if  it  means  cash- 
ing in  and  spending  the  cash  value  of 
their  burial  insurance.  To  me  that  is 
cruel  and  imnecessary. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Goodling  i  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  should  point  out  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  that  most  actors  lose 
their  audience  after  they  have  had  a 


chance  to  perform.  My  good  friend  from 
California  lost  his  audience  before  he 
ever  had  a  chance  to  open  his  mouth. 
That  is  some  sort  of  a  record,  I  think. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  consider  the 
Agriculture  and  Consiuner  Protection 
Act  of  1973.  More  appropriately,  it  should 
be  called  the  Santa  Claus  Act  of  1973  and 
should  have  been  scheduled  during  the 
Christmas  season,  since  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  for  everybody,  everybody,  that 
is,  except  the  taxpayer. 

This  legislation  is  a  hodgepodge  of  un- 
related spending,  certain  to  shock  the 
millions  of  American  taxpayers  who  have 
willingly  and  trustingly  supported  cur- 
rent programs  in  the  belief  that  agri- 
culture was  at  long  last  turning  away 
from  Government  subsidies  to  earn  its 
own  way  in  the  commercial  markets  of 
the  world. 

We  were  headed  for  high  ground — at 
least  that  is  what  some  thought.  Many 
hailed  the  bipartisan  support  for  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  They  lauded 
farmers  for  making  their  own  individual 
farm  adjustments  to  gear  up  for  meeting 
consumer  demand.  They  recognized  the 
cost  involved  in  such  transition  and  will- 
ingly supported  part  of  that  cost  because 
it  was  helping  farmers  rely  more  on  the 
marketplace  for  income  and  less  on  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Farm  income  rose  rapidly.  Last  year 
net  farm  income  set  an  all-time  record 
of  $19.2  billion.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  projecting  at  least  $22  billion 
in  net  farm  income  for  this  year. 

Agriculture  was  a  major  contributor  to 
our  balance  of  payments,  with  exports  of 
over  $11  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Our 
agricultural  policy  contributed  to  this 
record. 

Now,  we  are  about  to  discard  many  of 
the  gains  we  have  made.  While  consum- 
ers cry  out  for  relief  from  the  high  cost 
of  Uving.  H.R.  8860  would  increase  farm 
subsidies,  reverse  our  direction  and  head 
us  once  more  in  the  wrong  direction — 
away  from  farmer  independence  and 
down  the  road  toward  increasing  Gov- 
ernment control  of  agriculture. 

H.R.  8860  would  establish  target  prices 
at  high  levels  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton.  It  would  permanently  raise  dairy 
support  price  to  80  percent  of  parity— a 
nebulous  word  difficult  to  define  and  an 
antiquated  standard  based  on  1910-14 
conditions.  This  would  deny  additional 
markets  to  our  dairymen  and  tend  to 
price  nutritious  dairy  products  out  of 
the  diets  of  people  who  need  them  most. 
Now,  let  us  talk  for  a  moment  about 
the  cost  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as  bullish  on 
America  as  anyone.  As  a  farmer  with  50 
years  experience,  I  am  also  a  realist. 
We  are  not  likely  to  have  the  high  vol- 
ume of  farm  export  sales  every  year  be- 
tween now  and  1977  that  we  enjoyed  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

I  am  optimistic  about  strong  demand 
and  good  prices  for  farm  production  con- 
fining this  year,  and  I  am  certain  there 
are  market  opportunities  s'et  to  be  ex- 
plored and  expanded  in  the  years  ahead. 
But  I  am  not  willing  to  buy  the  idea 
that  H.R.  8860  would  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers anything. 
People  who  say  the  program  would 
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not  cost  money  are  so  intent  on  the 
candy  coating  of  current  farm  prices 
they  ignore  the  possibility  that  inside 
that  coating  may  be  the  bitter  pill  of 
lower  prices  as  export  demand  slackens, 
world  production  increases,  and  foreign 
competition  gets  tougher.  Let  us  be 
honest  with  the  taxpayers  and  with  our- 
selves and  admit  that  we  do  not  know 
what  prices  are  going  to  be  in  1974 
through  1977.  Crystal  balls  have  a  way 
of  becoming  cloudy. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicts that  for  1974  the  average  price  for 
wheat  will  be  $1.60  per  bushel:  for  corn, 
$1.30  per  bushel;  and  for  cotton,  30 
cents  per  poimd.  These  are  all  below  the 
target  prices  proposed  in  H.R.  8860. 

Based  on  these  assiunptions,  the  De- 
partment also  estimates  that  for  each 
cent  below  the  $2.05  target  price  on 
wheat,  taxpayers  would  have  to  pay 
farmers  $18  million.  For  each  cent  below 
the  $1.38  target  price  on  corn,  taxpayers 
would  pay  farmers  $68  million.  And  for 
each  cent  below  the  38-cent  target  price 
on  cotton,  taxpayers  would  pay  farmers 
$55  million. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  repeat  what  he 
has  just  stated  so  that  each  one  of  the 
Members  will  be  sure  to  understand 
what  the  cost  of  this  may  be.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  to  repeat  his  last  sentence 
about  the  cost  as  the  prices  go  down  one 
cent.  I  believe  this  is  important  for  the 
Members  to  understand.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  needs  additional 
time.  I  will  yield  additional  time  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
repeat  what  I  just  stated,  based  on  these 
assumptions,  the  Department  also  esti- 
mates that  for  each  cent  below  the  $2.05 
target  price  on  wheat,  taxpayers  would 
have  to  pay  farmers  $18  million.  For 
each  cent  below  the  $1.38  target  price  on 
com.  taxpayers  would  pay  farmers  $68 
million.  And  for  each  cent  below  the  38- 
cent  target  price  on  cotton,  taxpayers 
would  pay  farmers  $55  million. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
these  estimates  are  correct,  the  cost  to 
taxpayers  just  for  1974  grains,  cotton 
and  dairy  payments  would  be  more  than 
$2  bilhon.  That  cost  could  escalate  to 
$3.4  billion  by  1977,  the  final  year  of  the 
programs.  When  you  add  the  cost  of 
other  titles  in  the  bill — such  as  the  for- 
estry incentive  program,  the  rural  en- 
vironmental conservation  program  and 
food  stamps — the  price  tag  zooms  from 
around  $3.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974  to 
$6.3  to  7.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

Let  us  not  be  naive.  This  legislation  car- 
ries a  potentially  large  price  tag. 

That  price  tag  worries  me.  A  few  days 
ago.  the  President  took  to  the  air  waves 
to  discuss  by  radio  and  television  the 
strong,  productive  economy  we  enjoy  in 
the  United  States.  But  he  pointed  the 
finger  directly  at  infiation  as  our  num- 
ber one  problem  today,  and  most  people 
agree  on  this. 


I  share  the  President's  pride  in  our 
accomplishments.  The  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  President  together  are  responsible 
for  the  economic  climate  and  the  pro- 
grams that  have  made  our  national  prog- 
ress possible.  Industry  also  deserves  its 
credit.  We  have  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world.  We  are  in  a  strong 
business  boom.  The  average  worker  today 
is  earning  more  than  ever  before.  His  in- 
come buys  more  today  than  it  ever  has 
in  the  past.  We  have  created  4 ',2  million 
new  civilian  jobs  in  the  past  2  years. 

That  climate  now  is  threatened  with 
serious  erosion  due  to  inflation,  the  up- 
ward spiral  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
reckless  spending  by  the  Congress. 

This  bill  could  contribute  to  that  ero- 
sion. Pre.sident  Nixon  has  said: 

If  the  Congress  sends  me  a  farm  bill,  or 
any  other  bill,  that  I  consider  inflationary,  I 
shall  veto  such  a  bill. 

The  most  searching  examination  of  the 
many  different  kinds  of  payments  to 
farmers  authorized  by  H.R.  8860  shows 
its  cost-increasing  potentials. 

Consider  these  items,  for  example: 

Deficiency  payments  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and 
the  guaranteed  price. 

An  escalator  clause  that  would  further 
increase  the  guaranteed  price  for  each  of 
the  crop  years:  1975,  1976  and  1977: 

Payments  based  on  total  production  of 
wheat,  rather  than  just  the  percentage 
grown  for  U.S.  consiunption ; 

Increased  support  prices  for  milk; 

Production  payments  for  wool  and 
mohair; 

Indemnification  to  dairy  farmers  for 
pesticide-contaminated  milk;  also  in- 
demnification for  cows  destroyed  be- 
cause they  ate  pesticide; 

First  option  to  dairy  producers  and 
processors  for  dairy  import  licenses; 

Payments  to  farmers  for  letting  the 
public  on  farmland  to  hunt,  fish,  picnic, 
hike,  et  cetera; 

Payments  for  protecting  wildlife  on 
the  farm; 

Payments  to  share  the  cost  of  conser- 
vation practices: 

Cost  sharing  for  farmers  to  help  put 
a  vegetative  cover  crop  on  set-aside  land, 
for  which  the  farmer  is  already  getting 
a  government  payment; 

Payments  to  farmers  who  can't  plant 
because  of  natural  disaster; 

Payments  to  beekeepers  for  loss  of  bees 
due  to  pesticides; 

Funds  for  complete  eradication  of  dis- 
eases, pests  and  insects  injurious  to  cot- 
ton. Let  me  add  we  do  not  eradicate  but 
control  insect  pests  and  disease; 

$1  million  for  eradication  of  wheat  dis- 
eases and  pests;  and 

Loosened  eligibility  rules  for  use  of  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  nation  growing  at 
the  rate  of  about  2'^  million  people  a 
year — where  71  million,  or  36  percent, 
live  in  urbanized  areas  of  over  1  million 
people — we  have  to  be  concerned  about 
national  policies  that  may  discourage 
production  of  food  in  response  to  people's 
needs. 

Surely  there  is  a  better  way  to  accom- 
plish our  goals  than  by  putting  farmers 
back  into  the  strait-jacket  from  which 
they  escaped  with  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970,  and  it.  too,  was  not  perfect. 


Surely  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  program 
that  protects  farmers  from  the  wild  swing 
of  markets,  yet  lets  them  choose  to  pro- 
duce for  growing  markets  rather  than 
for  the  Government.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  had  many  bad 
dreams  in  the  past  in  the  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  it  was  required  to 
purchase. 

Surely  American  farmers,  like  other 
sectors  of  the  economy,  would  rather 
have  the  risk — and  the  profit — that  comes 
from  free  enterprise  agriculture,  than  to 
return  to  the  security  blanket  of  Gov- 
ernment payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  an 
inflationarj'  jumble  of  costly  Treasury 
outlays.  It  is  not  responsible,  market- 
oriented  farm  legislation.  I  urge  you  to 
give  serious  thought  to  it  before  casting 
your  vote. 

It  is  important  that  evei-y  incentive  be 
given  to  the  States  to  include  the  cash 
value  of  food  stamps  in  their  supplemen- 
taiT  payments  to  individuals  imder  the 
supplemental  security  income  program 
beginning  January  1,  1974.  The  possibil- 
ity that  Congress  may  reinstate  eligibility 
for  food  stamps  and  commodities  for 
these  individuals  would  have  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  State  decisionmaking  cur- 
rently taking  place.  Including  the  cash 
equivalent  of  the  bonus  value  of  food 
stamps  in  the  SSI  checks  would  benefit 
substantially  greater  numbers  of  recip- 
ients eligible  under  the  adult  as.sistance 
program.  It  would  be  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  that  older  people  would  pre- 
fer to  have  extra  available  cash  rather 
than  stamps  or  commodities. 

We  believe  that  consideration  of  the 
following  points  would  support  continua- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  cash-out  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  92-603 ; 

Through  the  SSI  program  and  the  food 
stamp  cash-out.  a  potential  6.2  million 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons  could 
receive  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  as 
part  of  their  monthly  check.  This  con- 
trasts with  the  low  percentage  of  par- 
ticipation by  current  recipients  in  the 
adult  programs — 18  percent  receive  com- 
modities and  28  percent  purchase  food 
stamps. 

It  has  been  stated  that  1.5  mllion  per- 
sons currently  receiving  food  .^.tamps  or 
commodities  would  be  disadvantaged. 
This  is  not  true.  It  is  possible  that  most, 
if  not  all.  of  these  persons  would  receive 
in  their  monthly  SSI  check  tlie  same 
bonus  value  they  now  receive.  Further- 
more, an  additional  4.7  miUion  individ- 
ual'; would  be  eligible  to  receive  the  bonus 
value.  In  neither  case  would  recipients 
have  to  spend  a  set  amount  for  stamps 
in  order  to  get  the  bonus  value.  The  cash 
would  be  sent  to  them  as  part  of  their 
monthly  check. 

It  is  critical  that  checks  be  mailed  to 
our  needy  aged,  blind,  and  di.sabled  citi- 
zens on  time  under  the  new  Federal  pro- 
gram beginning  January  1.  1974.  We  are 
well  underway  in  planning  with  the 
States.  Federal  decisions  on  State  sup- 
plementation under  Federal  administra- 
tion have  just  been  annou.".ced.  States 
will  begin  to  mike  final  decisions  on  pay- 
ment levels  very  shortly.  This  orderly 
process,  designed  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
gram is  ready  January  1,  must  not  be 
slowed    by    possible    legislative    change. 
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Further,  if  the  States  believe  that  SSI 
recipients  wiU  be  eligible  for  food  stamps, 
they  very  likely  will  not  include  the  cash 
equivalent  of  the  bonus  value  in  their 
supplementary  payment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Raricki. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time 
to  speak  on  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislraion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Americans  are 
particularly  pleased  that  the  committee 
included  forestry  incentives  provisions  in 
the  general  farm  bill  as  a  pilot  program 
designed  to  encourage  timber  production 
on  presently  idle  lands. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, John  Stennis,  the  author  of 
similar  provisions  in  the  other  body,  has 
summarized  the  need  for  this  program 
quite  well: 

The  purpo.se  of  this  Forestry  Program  Is  to 
aid  the  small  landowner  to  get  his  idle  or 
very  low  production  acreage  started  on  a  tree 
growth  program.  Strong  provisions  put  a  firm 
celling  per  year  as  to  total  expenditures,  a 
celling  for  the  total  acreage  that  can  go  into 
the  program,  and  other  safeguards  which 
amply  protect  the  Federal  exoendlture  Tbe 
entire  Forestry  Program  is  strictly  an  "invest- 
ment for  growth"  in  forest  products  for  the 
entire  national  economy. 

Calling  forestry  incentives  an  "invest- 
ment for  growth  in  forest  products  for 
the  entire  national  economy"  is  correct. 
These  provisions  are  needed  and  needed 
now  to  insure  that  there  will  be  timber 
available  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
of  housing  construction  in  America.  Tim- 
ber depends  on  trees  and  trees  require 
time  for  growth.  The  final  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy,  released  28  June  1973,  states  in 
part: 

The  commercial  forest  land  in  non-indus- 
trial private  ownership  is  generallv  poorlv 
managed  and  least  productive  of  all  our 
forest  land,  although  it  includes  much  of  the 
most  fertile  and  accessible  land  suitable  for 
growing  trees.  There  is  needed  a  strong  and 
consistent  program  of  increased  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  encourage  small 
owners  to  grow  and  market  timber  crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  forestry  incentives 
program  outlined  in  section  1009  of  the 
bill  before  us  would  help  meet  this  need. 
The  cost  of  this  program  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  $25,000,000  annually  pro- 
viding up  to  25-year  contracts,  cost  shar- 
ing limited  to  75  per  cent,  or  grants  on 
tracts  up  to  500  acres.  This  is  certainly 
a  reasonable  amount  of  money  for  this 
purpose,  especially  when  we  consider 
that,  during  the  recently  passed  Interior 
appropriations  bill  Chairman  Hansen 
reported  that  the  Forest  Service  spends 
approximately  $20,000,000  annually  sim- 
ply to  clean  up  and  repair  the  damage 
done  in  our  forest  lands  by  visitors  and 
vandals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  S25  million  author- 
ized by  these  provisions  is  an  investment 
in  America.  It  is  an  investment  that  will 
reap  benefits  to  all.  I  would  remind  our 
colleagues  that  we  have  gone  on  record 
time  and  aijain  in  support  of  more  and 
better  housing  for  all  Americans.  It  Is 
impossible  to  build  these  houses  with  the 
words  expended  in  this  Chamber.  It  takes 
timber  to  build  these  houses  and  demand 
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threatens  to  outstrip  supply.  Enactment 
of  these  forestry  incentives  provisions 
will  be  a  major  step  to  insuring  that 
future  Americans  will  have  enough  tim- 
ber to  supply  their  needs. 

I  commend  our  distinguished  chair- 
man fron  Texas  (Mr.  Poage'  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  H.R.  8860  is  a  good 
bill  which  will  be  beneficial  to  U.S.  agri- 
culture and  American  consumers.  I  urge 
support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  iMr.  Wampleri. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  before  us, 
better  known  as  the  General  Farm  bill. 
H.R.  8860  is  the  result  of  months  of  hear- 
ings, consultation  and  deliberation  on 
the  part  of  the  Commitee  on  Agricultm-e. 
While  it  i.'?  doubtful  that  a  single 
member  of  the  Committee  is  totally  sat- 
isfied with  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  I  do  feel  that  it  provides  the  ba^is 
for  maintaining  a  sound  agricultural 
economy  during  the  next  4  years. 

American  agriculture  mu.st  be  con- 
sidered one  of  our  greatest  national  re- 
sources today.  At  a  time  when  we  hear 
so  much  discussion  of  rising  food  prices, 
we  may  be  tempted  to  overlook  some 
important  atid  basic  facts.  To  do  so  would 
have  unfortunate  consequences,  net  only 
for  the  American  farmer  but  for  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation. 

The  authority  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation builds  on  a  complex  of  agricultural 
legislation  and  programs  that  have  been 
laid  down  almost  since  the  beginning 
of  this  Nation.  Recognition  of  the  need 
to  foster  a  strong  agricultural  economy 
has  been  an  important  element  of  our 
national  philosophy.  Early  national  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  aimed  at  opening 
up  and  settling  the  vast  agricultural 
areas  of  this  country.  Along  with  these 
programs  were  efforts  to  exi^and  the 
transportation  and  communications  net- 
works so  that  those  in  our  rural  area> 
could  bring  their  products  to  market. 

With  the  passage  of  the  frontier,  the 
emphasis  has  shifted  toward  programs 
that  encourage  more  efficient  production 
and  marketing  of  farm  commodities,  im- 
proved utilization  and  conservation  of 
our  soil  and  water  resources,  and  the 
stabilization  and  maintenance  of  agri- 
cultural income. 

There  have  been  successes  in  these 
efforts.  There  have  also  been  false  starts 
and  failures.  The  inescapable  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  American  consumer  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  an  agricultural 
abundance  unknown  or  unimagined  at 
any  other  time,  in  any  other  nation. 

Today,  4.5  percent  of  our  population 
provides  the  food  and  fiber  to  make  the 
American  consumer  the  best  fed.  best 
clothed  In  the  world.  Food  today  requires 
a  smaller  portion  of  the  consumer's  real 
Income  than  ever  before. 

In  Its  deliberations,  the  committee 
sought  to  lay  the  basis  for  continuing 
this  situation.  Agricultural  production 
can  only  be  assured  if  producers  have 
the  expectation  of  reasonable  returns 
for  their  investment,  labor  and  manage- 
ment. This  is  what  is  aimed  at  in  this 
legislation.  The  basic  programs  laid 
down  in  this  bill  will  give  the  American 


farmer  the  assurance  so  necessary  for 
him  to  continue  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Nation's  markets  at  price  levels  that 
are  reasonable  to  the  consumer. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
this  legislation  must  be  viewed  as  more 
than  just  a  "farm  bill."  The  ultimate 
beneficiary  of  these  programs  is  the  con- 
sumer. Failure  to  provide  the  basis  for 
a  strong  agriculture  will  result  in  heavy 
penalties  in  the  form  of  reduced  food 
supplies  at  higher  prices  for  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  and  concerned  over 
the  dairy  provisions  of  H.R.  8860.  We 
have  proposed  continuing  a  number  of 
important  dairy  programs  that  provide 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  our  mar- 
keting system  and  improved  nutrition. 
In  addition,  we  have  recommended 
strengthening  several  key  programs  so 
as  to  assure  the  continued  production 
of  adequate  milk  and  milk  products  for 
the  markets  of  the  Nation. 

Paragraph  2  of  the  bill  contains  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
and  extends  the  authority  for  the  use 
of  seasonal  base  plans,  seasonal  incen- 
tive plans,  and  class  I  base  plans  under 
Federal  Milk  Market  Orders. 

The  class  I  base  plan  is  a  system  under 
which  the  value  of  fluid  milk  sales  in  a 
given  market  is  apportioned  among  pro- 
ducers on  the  basis  of  the  past  deliveries 
of  milk.  For  deliveries  within  his  base, 
the  producer  received  the  higher  class 
I  price,  while  for  marketings  in  excess 
of  base,  he  receives  a  lower  surplus  price. 

By  assuring  the  producer  of  the  class  I 
price  for  his  marketings  up  to  the  level 
of  his  base,  the  program  permits  the  in- 
dividual farmer  to  more  nearly  tailor 
his  production  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
fluid  milk  market. 

At  the  present  time,  only  two  market 
order  areas  have  class  I  base  plan  pro- 
grams in  operation.  These  are  Puget 
Sound,  Wash.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  such  a  plan  can  only 
be  made  a  part  of  a  milk  market  order 
following  full  public  hearings  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  proposal  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  After  the  Secretary  has 
made  his  recommndations,  all  interested 
parties  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  it  before  a  final  decision  is 
made.  Even  following  the  Secretary's 
flnal  decision,  the  proposal  must  be  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
in  the  market  voting  individually  in  a 
referendum. 

The  seasonal  base  plan  and  seasonal 
incentive  or  so-called  Louisville  plan  au- 
thority in  the  present  law  would  also  be 
extended  for  4  years.  Both  of  these  pro- 
visions provide  tools  for  use  in  milk  mar- 
ket orders  to  encourage  farmers  to  man- 
age their  dairy  operations  so  that  milk 
production  throughout  the  year  more 
nearly  meets  the  demands  of  the  market. 
In  addition,  paragraph  2  of  the  bill 
amends  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  hold  a  hearing  on  a 
proposed  amendment  to  a  Federal  milk 
market  order  if  requested  to  do  so  by 
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one-third  or  more  of  the  producers  in  a 
market.  Another  amendment  to  the 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  makes  clear 
the  requirement  that  the  minimum 
prices  established  under  Federal  milk 
market  orders  provide  for  income  levels 
which  will  maintain  adequate  productive 
capacity  to  meet  future  mai-ket  de- 
mands. Both  of  these  amendments  are 
aimed  at  improving  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  milk  market  order  program  to 
respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  con- 
sumers and  producers  alike. 

In  the  past,  milk  producers  operating 
under  Federal  milk  market  orders  have 
experienced  diflSculty  in  obtaining  hear- 
ings on  proposed  changes  in  market  or- 
ders. This  reduces  the  responsiveness  of 
the  program  to  the  needs  of  producers 
and  it  can  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
supplies  of  milk  available  in  the  market. 
As  an  example  of  this,  last  winter  pro- 
ducers from  most  of  the  major  dairy- 
areas  of  the  country  requested  market 
order  hearings  on  a  proposed  emergency 
price  increase  under  the  market  orders. 
The  need  for  the  increase  was  the  rapid- 
ly rising  cost  of  feed  and  other  produc- 
tion inputs  which  had,  for  many  farmers, 
eliminated  any  profit  margin  they  had. 
These  requests  were  summarily  denied. 
Thus,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ef- 
fectively denied  these  dairy  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  case  on  the 
need  for  increased  prices.  Since  that 
time,  milk  production  has  continued  to 
decline.  We  are,  in  fact,  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  milk  production  situation  of 
crisis  proportions. 

Requiring  that  future  supply  needs  be 
taken  into  account  when  establishing 
minimum  price  levels  under  milk  market 
orders  simply  makes  explicit  the  factor 
which  should  already  be  considered 
when  taking  such  action.  The  dairy 
business  is  jiot  an  enterprise  that  can 
be  stopped  and  started  on  short  notice.  It 
requires  a  high  level  of  investment.  The 
management  and  labor  demands  are 
great  when  compared  to  some  other 
types  of  agricultural  production.  Farmers 
entering  the  dairy  business  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  their  estimate  of  market  condi- 
tions years  into  the  future. 

If  actions  are  taken  which  reduce  milk 
production  today,  it  will  be  years,  not 
months,  before  that  production  can  be 
restored.  You  cannot  lay  a  cow  idle. 
When  a  dairj'  cow  is  removed  from  pro- 
duction, she  is  slaughtered.  It  takes 
about  3  years  to  put  a  replacement  for 
that  slaughtered  animal  into  production. 
Similarly,  the  facilities  for  milk  produc- 
tion often  have  little  use  in  other  lines 
of  agricultural  production.  Once  a  dairy 
herd  has  been  disbanded  and  the  equip- 
ment and  facilities  disposed  of  or  allowed 
to  lay  idle  for  a  period  of  time,  the  cost 
of  renovating  or  replacing  them  is  a 
major  outlay  which  will  not  be  made  un- 
less assurance  is  provided  that  the 
needed  returns  will  be  available  over 
time. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  essential  that  the 
level  of  future  market  needs  must  be 
considered  when  making  price  decisions 
under  our  market  order  program.  It  has 
been  argued  that  this  is  already  done; 
however,  the  commiHee  language  makes 
this  explicit  as  a  requirement  in  formu- 
lating the  minimum  order  prices. 


Paragraph  (3)  of  H.R.  8860  makes 
permanent  the  suspension  of  the  require- 
ment to  support  butterfat  at  75  to  90 
percent  of  parity.  It  also  amends  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  establish  the 
minimum  price  support  level  for  milk  at 
80  percent  of  parity  and  more  specifi- 
cally defines  the  adequate  supply  objec- 
tive of  the  dairy  price  support  program. 

Section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  suspended  the  requirement  that 
price  support  be  provided  on  butterfat 
at  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity. 
At  the  time  this  provision  was  enacted,  it 
was  argued  that  this  step  could  be  taken 
without  adversely  affecting  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  It  was  aimed  at 
providing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  additional  flexibility  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram, while  improving  the  competitive 
position  of  milkfat  and  of  butter. 

Experience  since  that  time  has  proven 
this  action  correct.  Failure  to  extend  this 
suspension  would  result  in  severe  dis- 
locations within  dairy  markets,  reduce 
consumption  of  dairy  products  such  as 
butter,  increase  consumer  prices  and 
raise  the  Government  costs  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program. 

At  the  time  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  was  enacted,  the  production  of 
farm-separated  cream  was  a  major  farm 
enterprise.  The  rapid  change  in  the 
character  of  the  American  dairy  indus- 
try is  nowhere  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  in  this  area.  Today,  less 
than  1  percent  of  marketings  by  dairy- 
farmers  is  made  up  of  farm-separated 
cream. 

Reinstatement  of  the  mandatory  sup- 
port provision  for  butterfat  would' result 
in  a  12-  to  15-cent-per-pound  increase  in 
the  price  of  butter.  This  would  add  to 
consumer  costs  and  would  raise  the  cost 
of  the  dairy  price  support  program,  as 
less  butter  would  be  consumed  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
acquire  more  at  the  higher  price. 

The  amendment  clarifying  the  ade- 
quate supply  objective  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program  is  similar  in  nature  to 
the  new  requirement  in  the  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  which  requires  con- 
sideration of  the  level  of  prices  needed 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
production  capacity  to  meet  future 
needs.  For  the  first  time,  this  proposal 
actually  spells  out  in  the  law  that  an 
adequate  supply  not  only  means  what  is 
needed  for  current  needs,  but  that  the 
price  support  level  established  must 
assure  adequate  income  for  dairy- 
farmers  to  maintain  productive  capacity 
to  meet  anticipated  future  needs.  As  I 
have  already  explained,  this  is  essential 
because  of  the  long-term  nature  of  the 
dairy  business. 

The  increas?  in  the  minimum  price 
support  level  for  milk  to  80  percent  of 
parity  is  a  question  of  basic  concern  to 
dairy  farmers  and  to  consumers  across 
the  Nation.  At  the  heart  of  the  issue  is 
the  continued  production  of  adequate 
milk  at  reasonable  prices. 

Early  this  year.  I  joined  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  and  more  than  100  of 
our   colleagues   in   introducing   legisla- 


tion to  establish  the  dairy  price  support 
level  for  the  current  marketing  year  at 
85  percent  of  parity.  Early  in  February, 
our  subcommittee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  question.  At  that  time,  dairy 
farmers  from  all  over  the  country  docu- 
mented the  need  for  this  action  to  assure 
the  production  of  adequate  supplies  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

The  provisions  in  H.R.  8860  establish 
the  minimum  price  support  level  for  milk 
at  80  percent  of  parity.  This  is  clear 
recognition  of  the  need  for  the  increase 
price  a-ssurance  to  bring  forth  an  ade- 
uate  supply  of  milk  for  the  Nation's 
markets.  Dairy  farmers  today  face  an 
economic  squeeze  of  great  intensity. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  milk  pro- 
duction declines  during  periods  of  over- 
production and  falling  prices.  Today, 
even  though  milk  prices  are  higher  than 
ever  before  in  this  country,  production 
costs  have  risen  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that 
dairy  farmers  are  being  forced  out  of 
business.  Supply  and  demand  are  in  very 
close  balance  now  at  the  peak  of  the  flush 
production  season.  When  we  get  to  the 
short  production  season  later  this  year, 
we  will  face  very  real  problems  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  market. 

We  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  a 
major  crisis  in  milk  production  in  this 
country. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  farmers  are 
leaving  the  dairy  business  and  milk 
production  is  declining  despite  the  fart 
that  supply  and  demand  for  milk  and 
milk  products  are  in  clo.-e  balance  and 
milk  prices  are  at  levels  that  have  been, 
until  recently,  considered  relatively 
good.  The  concern  which  is  being  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  adequ.icy  of 
milk  supplies  in  some  of  the  Nation's 
major  markets  is  very  real.  Action  is 
needed  to  signal  the  Nation's  dairy 
farmers  that  their  market  prospects  are 
improving  and  that  there  will  be  a  rea- 
sonably adequate  pice  level  for  their 
production. 

Since  the  prices  paid  farmers  for  vir- 
tually all  milk  produced  in  this  country 
is  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the 
price  support  level  set  for  manufactur- 
ing milk,  increasing  the  minimum  price 
support  level  for  milk  to  80  percent, 
as  H.R.  8860  does,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  giving  farmers  the 
needed  assurance.  Without  this,  we  face 
the  very  real  prospect  of  continued  heavy 
culling  and  complete  dispersal  of  herds 
as  dairymen  cut  back  their  operations. 
The  seriousness  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems facing  dairy  farmers  cannot  be 
overstated.  This  problem  wOl  become 
very  real  for  the  American  consumer  as 
well,  if  shortages  in  the  marketplace 
force  consumer  prices  much  higher  than 
a  reasonable  adjustment  in  the  support 
level  would. 

Milk  production  can  be  lowered  easily 
through  heavier  culling  and  herd  disper- 
sals. However,  we  must  remember,  it  can 
only  be  increased  over  relatively  long 
periods  of  time,  because  of  the  necessary 
investment  in  production  facilities, 
equipment,  and  dairy  cattle. 

The  high  investment  required  in  the 
dairy  business  makes  it  a  long-term 
planning  proposition.  In  1970.  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported  thnt 
the  average  investment  in  a  40-cow  dairy 
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operation  in  southeastern  Wisconsin 
was  over  $123,000.  That  was  3  years  ago. 
The  investment  needed  on  that  same 
farm  had  risen  from  $81,000  in  1964. 

With  the  rising  costs  and  increased  in- 
vestment required  in  connection  with 
meeting  State  and  Federal  animal  waste 
management  requirements,  it  would  not 
be  out  of  line  to  project  an  investment 
requirement  of  $150,000  on  that  same 
farm  today.  In  my  State  of  Virginia,  the 
investment  and  operating  costs  would  be 
at  least  as  high,  or  higher. 

Before  a  dairyman  will  continue  the 
investment  necessary  to  keep  him  in  the 
business,  he  must  have  some  degree  of 
assurance  that  his  return  will  be  in  line 
with  what  he  can  obtain  from  alterna- 
tive investments.  He  must  have  some 
degree  of  assurance  that  prices  within 
the  industry  are  not  going  to  be  forced 
to  disaster  levels  by  administrative 
action. 

Milk  is  a  highly  perishable  product 
and  its  production  follows  a  seasonal 
pattern.  Demand  for  milk  and  milk 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
constant  throughout  the  year. 

Milk  production  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  is  relatively  high  and  falls 
off  to  a  low  point  in  the  late  fall  and 
early  winter  months.  Given  this  pattern, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seasonal  surplus 
production  if  adequate  supplies  are  to 
be  had  during  the  low  production 
period. 

Under  today's  condition,  dairy  farm- 
ers do  not  have  the  price  assurances 
needed  to  stay  in  business  with  price 
supports  at  the  75  percent  of  parity  level. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  decline  in  cow 
numbers  and  the  drop  in  milk  produc- 
tion during  the  last  7  monthjs.  If  they 
cannot  make  a  decent  Iving  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  they  are  not 
going  to  stay  in  business.  If  they  do  not 
adequate  supplies  of  milk  will  not  be 
produced. 

A  higher  price  support  level  for  milk 
is  needed  to  assure  an  adeouate  supply 
of  milk  for  consumers  as  required  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Milk  and  dairy 
products  have  remained  a  bargain  on  the 
retail  shelf  and  demand  strengthened 
greatly  over  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
In  1972.  per  capita  consumption  showed 
an  increase  for  the  first  time  in  15  years. 
Our  population  increase  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  are  increasing 
steadily.  Total  earnings  by  employees,  ex- 
pressed by  higher  wages  and  the  num- 
ber employed,  have  increased  and  are 
projected  to  continue  to  grow.  Per  en  pita 
income  which  increased  6  percent  in  1972 
will  show  gains  of  that  magnitude  during 
the  upcoming  marketing  year. 

During  1972,  gains  in  milk  and  dairy 
product  consumption  outstripped  the  in- 
crea,>;e  in  production  by  2  to  1:  thus,  it 
is  extremely  important  to  assure  dairy 
farmers  of  prices  commensurate  with 
their  cost  if  we  are  to  maintain  sufficient 
milk  production  to  meet  the  needs  of 
consumers  not  only  for  today,  but  in 
future  years. 

The  price  support  program  is  a  major 
bulwark  of  the  legislation  designed  to 
stabilize  the  dairy  industry,  improve  in- 
comes to  dairy  farmers,  and  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  consumers  at  reasonable  prices. 


The  Congress,  in  enacting  agricultural 
legislation  consistently,  has  declared 
parity  prices  to  farmers  as  its  goal.  The 
attainment  of  parity  prices  to  farmers  is 
essential  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  consuming  public  and 
if  they  are  to  participate  in  the  economy 
on  an  equitable  basis  with  other  segments 
of  the  population. 

The  average  net  cost  of  the  dair>-  price 
support  program,  since  its  inception  has 
been  about  $225  million  per  year.  Many 
of  the  daii-y  products  acquired  under  the 
program  have  been  utilized  in  the  child 
nutrition  and  food  distribution  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
value  of  these  programs  and  the  need  for 
them  was  clearly  illustrated  last  winter 
when  there  arose  considerable  contro- 
versy and  publicity  because  of  the  cur- 
tailment of  nonfat  dry  milk  deliveries 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  food  programs.  The 
simple  fact  was.  and  it  remains,  that 
there  was  insufficient  product  available 
for  use  in  these  necessary  programs. 

Today,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion holds  no  stocks  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
or  cheese  and  only  nominal  stocks  of 
butter. 

When  all  factors  are  weighed,  there  is 
every  reason  to  increase  the  minimum 
price  support  level  for  milk  to  80  percent 
of  parity.  The  strengthening  of  the  mar- 
ket at  this  time  is  essential  to  assure 
farmers  that  they  will  have  prices  in 
the  years  ahead  which  will  warrant  their 
staying  in  the  milk  production  business. 
Clearly,  a  minimum  price  support  level 
at  80  percent  of  parity  for  manufacturing 
milk  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  extended  the  authority  to  transfer 
stocks  of  dairy  products  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  the 
price  support  program  to  Veterans  Hos- 
pitals and  to  the  Armed  Forces.  This  au- 
thority expires  at  the  end  of  this  year 
and  would  be  extended  for  4  years  by 
paragraph  i4>  of  the  bill. 

Through  the  years  this  program  has 
been  in  effect,  substantial  quantities  of 
nutritious  dairy  products  have  been 
made  available  to  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Since  it 
was  established  in  1954,  transfers  have 
totaled  442  million  pounds  of  butter.  26 
million  pounds  of  cheese.  1  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  5.7  bil- 
lion pounds  of  fluid  milk  have  been  util- 
ized. 

This  represents  good  management  of 
commodities  acquired  under  the  price 
support  program  and  a  highly  beneficial 
use  of  tho.se  stocks.  Extension  of  this  au- 
thority would  continue  to  a.^sure  our  serv- 
icemen and  former  servicemen  receiving 
care  in  our  Veterans  Hospitals  of  these 
high-value  food  products,  rather  than 
have  them  accumulate  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  inventories. 

Authority  for  the  dairy  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts indemnity  program  contained  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  expired  on 
June  30,  1973.  Under  this  program,  dairy 
producers  and  operators  of  dairy  manu- 
facturing plants  are  reimbursed  for  losses 
resulting  from  milk  and  milk  products 
being  barred  from  markets  because  of 
traces  of  chemical  residues.  Paragraph 
(5)  of  H.R.  8860  extends  this  authority 


for  five  years  and  provides  an  important 
amendment  to  the  program. 

Where  it  can  be  established  that  these 
residues  have  not  resulted  from  any  pes- 
ticide misuse  by  the  farmer,  he  has  been 
ehgible  under  this  program  for  reim- 
bursement of  his  losses. 

In  terms  of  total  government  costs,  the 
program  has  not  been  a  costly  one.  Since 
its  inception  in  1964,  total  outlays  have 
been  less  than  $1.5  million,  or  about 
$165,000  per  year.  For  those  producers 
whose  milk  has  been  barred  from  the 
market,  however,  it  has  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  staying  in  business  or 
suffering  a  loss  from  which  they  could 
never  recover.  Even  though  few  in  num- 
ber, these  occurrences  continue.  As  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  essential  that  the 
program  be  continued. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  indemnity  program  is  ex- 
panded to  authorize  the  purchase  of  cows 
whose  ti.ssues  contain  the  pesticide  resi- 
due causing  the  milk  to  be  withheld  from 
the  market.  This  amendment  is  aimed  at 
providing  increased  flexibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  and  possibly 
reducing  the  program  costs.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  may  be  more  economical  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
one-time  payment  for  the  contaminated 
animal  than  to  make  payments  over  a 
period  of  time  for  the  milk  produced  by 
that  cow. 

The  importation  of  dairy  products  in- 
to the  United  States  has  long  been  a 
major  concern  to  the  domestic  industry. 
In  recognition  of  this  problem,  import 
quotas  have  been  established  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  Since  most  of  the  dairy  products 
entering  international  trade  carry  sub- 
stantial export  subsidies,  these  quotas 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  essential 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  be- 
coming the  dumping  ground  for  foreign 
produced  dairy  surpluses. 

Section  <  6  >  of  the  bill  provides  an 
amendment  to  section  22  which  lays 
down  a  procedure  for  domestic  producers 
and  processors  of  dairy  products  to  re- 
ceive priority  treatment  in  the  issuance 
of  licenses  for  new  imports  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Since  these  are  the  people  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  and  nroratin?  *he 
primary  dairy  product  markets  in  this 
country,  this  procedure  can  be  helpful 
in  preventing  market  disruption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  passing  solid  farm  leg- 
islation. I  believe  that  H.R.  8860  is  the 
best  that  can  be  developed  at  this  time. 
I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  to  me,  par- 
ticularly because  I  understand  that  those 
who  are  involved  in  this  debate  are  those 
who  represent  farm  producers.  I  can 
understand  that.  I  lived  in  Georgia  dur- 
ing the  time  when  the  Florida  land  boom 
collapsed  and  the  farm  economy  of  the 
South  collapsed,  and  I  remember  it  very 
well. 

I  lived  in  Iowa  after  that  during  the 
time  the  first  farm  subsidy  referenduras 
were  offered  and  I  can  remember  when 
corn  was  8  cents  a  bushel  and  the  first 
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programs  came  in  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  offering  to  pay  50 
cents  a  bushel. 

I  later  lived  on  my  grandfather's 
farm  and  worked  on  that  farm,  and  life 
there  was  just  as  hard  then.  I  am  sure, 
as  it  is  now,  so  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  farmers  of  America. 
I  think  independent  small  farmers  should 
get  protection  in  the  marketplace  and  we 
now  need  an  organized  system  for  the 
supply  of  food  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this  par- 
ticular bill  and  I  know  the  work  that 
has  gone  into  it.  I  believe  however  that  a 
program  which  we  set  up  in  the  1930's 
and  which  we  still  have  under  this  bill, 
the  Commodity  Credit  loans,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  pointed  out  and 
now  have  added  to  the  law  "target 
prices"  which  will  give  the  difference  be- 
tween this  target  price  and  whatever  the 
market  price  may  be.  What  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  an  unlimited  minimum 
price,  a  part  of  the  old  Brannan  plan, 
without  a  limit  on  the  total  amount  to 
be  paid  to  any  producer. 

In  1965,  when  the  appropriation  bill 
was  before  the  House,  I  made  a  series 
of  remarks  on  the  26th  of  May  pointing 
out  how  the  farm  program  would  get  us 
into  great  trouble  if  we  came  to  a  time 
when  there  was  any  shortage  of  food. 
That  is  precisely  what  has  happened. 

We  have  had  sales  overseas  and  we 
have  had  high  prices  while  continuing 
in  effect,  a  floor  under  the  market. 

We  have  not  had  anything  to  limit  the 
top  prices  on  the  market,  and  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  said,  there 
is  nothing  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
prices  going  up. 

Another  thing  concerns  me  and  I 
want  to  know,  if  the  future  market  in 
soybeans  and  the  futures  market  in  feed 
grains  was  cornered  in  Kansas  City  or 
Chicago  which  caused  the  prices  of  feed 
grains  to  go  out  of  sight.  This  accounts 
for  some  of  the  things  mentioned  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  such  as 
the  killing  of  chickens  when  prices  were 
frozen  but  the  price  of  food  was  not.  If 
this  continues  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  provide  the  necessary  proteins  for  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  very  difHcult 
and  complex  problem,  and  I  am  very 
much  afraid  this  bill  does  not  give  the 
necessary  answers. 

One  reason  I  support  the  $20,000  lim- 
itation is  because  if  we  do  floor  prices, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  get  to  the  situation, 
if  the  prices  drop  and  we  do  not  have 
any  kind  of  limitation  in  there,  then  we 
can  have  a  situation  where  the  subsidy 
payments,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  can  be- 
come astronomical  and  the  price  of  this 
program  can  go  from  $1  billion  to  $7  bil- 
lion per  year  because,  as  the  program 
is  written,  we  are  going  to  pay  every- 
body who  sells  for  a  price  below  the 
target  price. 

We  already  have  Commodity  Credit 
loans  which  farmers  can  use,  and  I  think 
we  probably  should  continue  those  as  a 
floor  for  the  small  farmer  who  is  in  trou- 
ble. We  have  had  a  parity  system  that 
may  not  have  been  administered  as  well 
as  the  producers  would  like,  but  at  least 
it  has  formed  a  floor.  But,  when  we  get 
into  this  target  legislation  unless  we  put 


a  limitation  on  it,  as  in  the  Brannan  plan 
we  will  be  in  real  trouble  because  it  says 
that  we  will  pay  each  individual  farmer 
whatever  money  is  involved  in  his  pro- 
ductions times  his  price  differential. 

What  the  set  aside  program  does  and 
what  we  will  do  with  this  target  program 
is  force  the  young  people  off  the  land  be- 
cause the  money  raises  the  price  of  land 
rather  than  helping  the  income  of  the 
farmworker  or  the  small  farmer. 

As  one  puts  acreage  allotments  on  and 
begins  to  pay  for  set  asides  then  a  value 
goes  on  that  land  over  and  above  the  val- 
ue of  the  actual  use  of  the  land,  and  this 
keeps  young  famiUes  from  being  able  to 
pay  for  that  land. 

I  do  know  a  little  something  about 
agriculture.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the 
expert  that  other  gentlemen  are,  but  I 
just  know  that  the  small  farmers  in  my 
area  were  put  out  of  business.  The 
chicken  farmers  could  not  buy  feed 
grains,  because  the  cost  was  so  high  they 
cannot  stay  in  business.  The  small  dairy 
farmer  is  gone  because  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  the  necessary  feed  for  his 
cows. 

We  must  remember  that  in  the  farm 
community  there  is  tugging  and  hauling. 
When  we  set  artificially  high  target 
prices  we  not  only  injure  the  consumer 
in  St.  Louis,  but  we  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  injure  the  farm  community 
itself. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  if  there 
is  a  drop  in  farm  price  we  will  pay  a 
huge  bill.  We  should  maybe  help  the 
farmer  but  not  necessarily  with  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income.  I  hope  we  will 
have  some  amendments  to  this  bill 
brought  in  to  protect  us  from  abuses. 

When  I  arrived  in  Congress  in  1965.  we 
soon  had  a  farm  bill  on  the  fioor.  At  that 
time.  I  was  appalled  that  we  were  still 
using  the  agriculture  system  of  the 
1930's  as  a  basis  for  a  farm  program  in 
the  decade  of  the  1960's.  At  that  time.  I 
expressed  grave  reservations  about  the 
future  course  of  our  farm  progi-am  and 
felt  that  we  should  consider  some  major 
changes  immediately.  I  said  then,  and 
still  believe: 

We  should  state  flatly  now  that  our  agri- 
cultural programs  are  not  working  and  we 
should  look  at  the  problem  and  make  a  fresh 
start. 

The  farm  community  of  the  1960's  and 
1970's  Is  far  diiTerent  than  the  community 
of  the  1930's  and  1940"s  when  our  present 
farm  policy  evolved.  The  new  types  of  eqviip- 
ment.  the  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  weedi- 
cides  have  changed  production  drastically  in 
the  last  10  years.  These  items  are  available 
to  the  well-financed  large  corporate-type 
farm  complexes  and  are  very  effective  there. 
They  are  not  as  effective  in  the  small  family 
farm.  These  items  provide  great  productive 
capacity  on  the  large  commercial  farms  en- 
abling them  to  receive  large  subsidy  pay- 
ments while  providing  only  a  trickle  to  the 
small  family  farmer.  The  payment  of  sub- 
sidies under  these  circumstances  without 
production  controls  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  large  surpluses  and  imbalance  of  Income 
whereby  a  small  percentage  of  our  farmers 
receive  the  great  bulk  of  our  farm  subsidy 
payments. 

For  example,  the  family  farmer  must  farm 
"fence  to  fence"  to  maintain  a  bare  existence 
and  he  ci\nnot  participate  in  voluntary  soil 
bank  programs.  Whereas  the  large  commer- 
cial fi'.rmer  through  use  of  new  techniques 
and  equipment  can  both  maintain  his  past 
production  and  participate  In  the  soU  bank 


program,  with  the  result  that  we  have  not 
reduced  surpluses  or  controlled  production 
or  substantially  aided  the  small  farmer. 

Because  I  have  lived  on  a  farm.  I  ap- 
preciate how  much  has  been  done  to 
make  conveniences  available  to  farm 
communities.  I  have  always  known,  how- 
ever, that  these  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loans  and  farm  set-aside  pro- 
grams and  other  subsidy  programs  have 
not  really  helped  farm  labor  or  even  the 
very  small  farmer.  On  a  small  farm,  there 
is  no  acreage  to  set  aside  and  the  subsidy 
which  the  small  farmer  gets  is  usually 
just  enough  to  keep  him  alive  until  the 
next  year. 

The  granting  of  large  farm  subsidy 
payments  either  to  support  artificially 
the  price  of  a  product  or  to  pay  farmers 
to  remove  acreage  from  production 
rarely  benefits  even  tlie  medium  size 
farmer,  but  it  is  a  bonanza  to  the  very 
large  farmer.  The  allotment  system 
drives  up  the  cost  of  land,  forcing  farm- 
ers to  consohdate  in  order  to  have  set- 
aside  land  available.  As  a  result,  it  makes 
it  almost  impossible  then  for  the  new 
young  farm  family  to  obtain  land  to  start 
a  small  farm  enterprise. 

I  make  these  remarks  to  indicate  that 
I  know  the  beginnings  of  Americas  farm 
programs  and  that  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  farmers.  I  cannot  justify,  how- 
ever, using  a  1930's  program  to  put  a 
floor  under  prices  and.  in  the  case  of 
this  bill,  to  ask  consumers  in  the  cities 
to  spend  anywhere  from  $1.5  to  $7  bil- 
lion in  tax  money  a  year— depending  on 
the  market  conditions — to  raise  artifici- 
ally the  price  of  the  food  which  thev 
must  buy  in  the  supermarkets. 

The  depression  of  the  1930's  justified 
a  parity  price  system  to  provide  a 
floor  for  farm  producers.  But  this  bill 
before  us  not  only  provides  an  artifici- 
ally high  floor  or  "target  price"  which 
taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  for.  but  these 
target  prices  will  also  raise  the  price  of 
food,  creating  yet  more  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers. The  increase  in  farm  income  guar- 
antees, due  to  target  prices,  will  increase 
capital  costs  in  farmland,  which,  in 
turn,  will  lead  to  higher  production  costs 
and,  flnally,  to  higher  food  costs. 

Initially,  higher  incomes  may  seem  to 
be  a  boon  for  the  farmer,  the  local  feed 
dealer,  the  elevator  operator,  and  the 
other  agriculiure-relaied  business  in 
small  rural  towns,  but  these  people  will 
soon  find  that  the  sharp  rise  in  costs  and 
prices  will  further  drive  out  the  small 
and  medium  size  farmers.  They  wiU  find 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  large 
conglomerates  who  will  both  control 
items  sold  to  the  farmer  and  will  receive 
the  maximum  benefits  from  the  high 
prices.  Agri-business  will  also  be  the 
only  beneficiary  of  the  rapidlv  escalat- 
ing land  costs. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  cater  to 
agri-business.  We  must  look  into  the 
large  agricultural  conglomerates  as  po- 
tential antitrust  violators.  We  should 
also  investigate  the  Commodity  Credit 
exchanges  dealing  in  futures  for  food. 
It  would  appear  from  an  early  examina- 
tion that  certain  speculators  cornered 
large  portions  of  the  market  in  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  and  many  other  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and   that  this  is 
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directly  contributing  to  the  high  cost  of 
these  products. 

I  beheve  we  now  need  management 
over  the  supply  of  food  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  assure  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  food  to  feed  our  people  at  fair 
and  not  artificial  prices,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding to  farmers  a  fair  return  on  their 
investment.  But  this  means  a  balancing, 
within  the  economy.  This  includes  the 
farm  industry,  as  for  example,  those 
who  consume  feed  grains  against  those 
who  produce  them.  Farmers  who  raise 
cattle  or  chickens  will  find  their  costs 
skyrocketing.  It  also  means  letting  mar- 
ket prices  go  down  if  there  is  sufficient 
food  to  cause  such  a  reduction. 

In  an  attempt  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween consumer  interests  and  farm  in- 
terests. I  advocate  a  $20,000  per  farmer 
payment  limitation;  $20,000  represents, 
I  believe,  a  reasonable  level  for  farm  in- 
come payments.  It  is  also  extremely  de- 
sirable in  that  it  will  restore  some  con- 
trol in  the  marketplace  by  removing 
much  of  the  incentive  for  large  produc- 
ers to  use  artificial  pricing. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  this 
$20,000  pajTnent  limitation  will  save  lit- 
erally millions  in  tax  dollars.  As  I  stated 
when  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill  came  up:  "American  taxpayers, 
plagued  by  rising  costs  in  every  area, 
carmot  afford  to  pay  the  extravagant 
sums  provided  for  large  farm  subsidies. 
Overall,  we  paid  about  $1.9  billion  in 
farm  subsidy  payments  in  1972— a  77- 
percent  Increase  over  payments  in  1971. 
Specifically,  in  payments  of  $20,000  and 
over,  in  1968  we  paid  $273.3  million  to 
5.914  farmers.  In  1972,  those  payments 
shot  up  to  $655.8  million  to  18.585  farm- 
ers. In  addition,  since  the  enactment  In 
1970  of  the  $55,000  per  crop  subsidy  lim- 
itation, we  will  have  shoveled  out  up 
to  $23.4  million  more  in  tax  dollars  than 
if  that  limitation  had  never  been  in- 
stituted." 

The  national  list  of  all  those  who  re- 
ceive subsidy  payments  over  $20,000  was 
recently  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  request  of  my  distinguish- 
ed colleague,  Congressman  Paul  Findley. 
The  list  runs  90  pages  long.  What  is  even 
more  shocking  to  me  than  the  fact  that 
this  group  numbers  almost  19,000.  is  that 
of  this  group,  many  recipients  are  not 
even  farmers.  Oil  companies,  chemical 
companies,  movie  stars.  Federal  judges, 
Federal  legislators,  a  bowling  alley,  a 
municipal  airport,  a  radio  station — the 
list  goes  on  and  on.  In  fact,  if  I  may  reit- 
erate a  bit  of  detective  work  done  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  Congressman 
Silvio  Conte,  we  went  as  far  as  paying 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  a  farm  sub- 
sidy last  year  in  the  amount  of  $68,000 
through  a  Mississippi  company  controlled 
by  Her  Majesty. 

In  view  of  these  extravagances.  I  think 
you  all  will  agree  that  a  $20,000  per  farm- 
er payment  limitation  Is  imperative.  But. 
I  submit  at  this  point,  that  such  a  limita- 
tion alone  will  not  do  the  job  that  is  nec- 
essary to  cut  the  padding  out  of  farm 
subsidies.  The  limitation  would  let  mar- 
ket conditions  control  prices  to  a  greater 
degree  because  then  large  producers  have 
some  incentive  to  compete. 

I,  therefore,  support  my  friend  Con- 
gressman PiNDLEY's  amendment  to  pro- 


hibit farmers  from  leasing  or  selling  part 
of  their  land — in  most  cases,  cotton  al- 
lotments— and  to  delete  the  provisions 
excluding  from  the  farm  payment  limita- 
tion "resource  adjustment"  payments, 
better  known  as  payments  for  not  grow- 
ing crops. 

Prohibiting  the  selling  or  leasing  of 
acreage  allotments  will  cut  down  tremen- 
dously on  costs  to  taxpayers  and  virtual 
gifts  to  agribu.siness.  Farmers  can  now 
transfer  their  valuable  acreage  allot- 
ments and  thus  avoid  the  current  $55,000 
per  crop  payment  limitation.  Under  Con- 
gressman Findley 's  amendment,  this 
practice  would  be  eliminated  and  would 
thereby  save  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  in  farm  payments. 

The  last,  but  certainly  not  the  least,  of 
the  subsidy-trimming  amendments 
which  I  support  is  the  measure  to  delete 
funding  now  in  the  amount  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  Cotton.  Inc.  It  is  incredible  to  me 
that  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money 
should  be  used  to  promote  the  sales  of 
one  product  at  a  time  v\hen  apparently 
we  are  in  short  supply  of  and  high  de- 
mand for  both  food  and  fiber. 

Funding  for  Cotton.  Inc.  was  supposed 
to  be  determined  by  the  amount  saved 
through  the  implementation  of  the 
$55,000  payment  limitation.  However,  in- 
stead of  waiting  to  see  how  much  that 
savings  would  be  in  actual  dollars— it 
turned  out  to  be  $2.2  million- the  Gov- 
ernment went  ahead  and  paid  what  it 
estimated  that  savings  might  be.  So. 
Cotton.  Inc.  got  $10  million  in  1971.  and 
again  in  1972.  and  has  again  been  au- 
thorized that  amount  this  year. 

Much  has  been  written  about  how 
extravagantly  and  ineptly  that  extra 
money  has  been  used.  But  the  point  is 
that  for  2  years,  and  possibly  more, 
American  taxpayers  have  had  over  $7.8 
million  a  year  taken  from  them  bv  Cot- 
ton, Inc. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  "target 
prices"  will  be  paid  to  raise  prices  to  the 
consumers.  Thus  tax  funds  from  con- 
sumers will  be  used  to  raise  prices  to  con- 
simiers.  It  is  time  to  strike  that  balance 
I  was  talking  about  between  the  farip- 
ers  and  the  consumers.  The  Sisk  amend- 
ment to  remove  target  escalators  would 
help,  and  we  can  start  today  by  support- 
ing some  vital  amendments  to  this  bill  to 
bring  some  sense  and  economic  justice 
into  this  agricultural  system  of  this  great 
country.  If  we  cannot  improve  this  bill 
to  guarantee  fair  prices  instead  of  just 
guaranteeing  minimum  prices,  then  I 
shall  be  forced  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  stating  his  support  of  a  $20,000  limi- 
tation on  payments.  I  assume  the  gen- 
tleman wants  a  limitation  which  does 
not  have  loopholes  big  enough  to  drive  a 
tractor  through. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do.  because  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  set-aside  provisions 
and  the  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina fMr.  MiZELL>. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 


support  of  the  legislation  before  us.  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  many 
weeks  of  intensive  investigation  and 
painstaking  work  within  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  on  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve,  and  there  are  several  provisions 
of  this  bill  with  which  I  am  particularly 
pleased. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  new  provision  for  "target  prices." 
Under  the  target  price  approach,  the 
Congress  establishes  fair  unit  prices  for 
producers  of  the  three  major  commodi- 
ties— wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton.  Such 
income  protection  would  be  available  to 
all  farmers  who  agree  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  in  supply  adjustment 
programs. 

If  farmers  could  not  obtain  target 
prices  in  the  open  market,  such  as  when 
there  is  an  oversupply,  the  Government 
would  pay  farmers  the  difference  be- 
tween what  they  actually  received  and 
the  target  prices.  If  farmers  receive  tar- 
get prices  or  higher  in  the  marketplace, 
the  cost  of  the  Government  would  be 
virtually  nothing. 

This  is  an  historic  departure  from 
the  agricultural  philosophies  of  old.  It 
brings  the  farmer  much  closer  to  the 
marketplace,  where  his  opportunities  for 
greater  income  are  much  Improved,  and 
it  effectively  removes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  patronizing  position  it 
has  held  for  so  many  years.  The  only 
Federal  participation  now  would  be  more 
an  insurance  policy  against  bankruptcy 
than  a  complicated  system  of  income 
management. 

The  time  has  come  that  we  could  take 
additional  steps  to  phase  out  farm  sub- 
sidies, but  with  the  tremendous  increase 
In  the  cost  of  farming  equipment  and 
farm  labor,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
apprehension  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee about  a  complete  phaseout  at  this 
time.  I  believe  we  have  charted  a  better 
course  with  this  legislation. 

Secondly,  the  bill  improves  the  food 
."tamps  program,  the  only  program  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Government  that 
actually  assures  that  food  will  be  on  the 
table  at  mealtime  for  the  less  fortunate. 
With  this  legislation,  we  clearly  define 
the  terms  of  eligibility  for  participation 
in  the  food  stamp  program,  with  the  view 
toward  maximizing  the  participation  of 
those  really  in  need,  and  minimizing  or 
eliminating  the  participation  of  those 
who  could  provide  food  for  themselves. 

Thirdly,  the  legislation  transfers  from 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  responsi- 
bility for  protecting  farm  workers  from 
hazards  associated  with  exposure  to 
organophosphorous  pesticides. 

I  sponsored  this  section  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  am  convinced  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  committee, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
better  equipped  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  farmworkers  while  still  in- 
suring an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  for  the  Nation. 

A  fourth  major  provision  amends  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  provide  grants  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  costs  to  eligible  rural 
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volunteer  fire  departments  for  fireflght- 
ing  equipment  and  for  training  these  fire- 
fighters in  the  use  of  such  equipment. 
These  grants  would  be  made  available 
to  towns,  villages  or  unincorporated 
areas  with  populations  of  200  to  2,000 
persons. 

The  bill  also  broadens  the  scope  of 
assistance  available  to  rural  commu- 
nities for  fire  protection.  By  changing 
the  program  from  "wildlife"  protection 
to  general  fire  protection,  more  rural 
communities  can  qualify  for  assistance 
to  organize,  train  and  equip  local  fire- 
fighting  forces. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  terminates  the 
wheat  certificate  program — for  the  pe- 
riod July  1.  1973-June  30.  1978— under 
which  processors  are  now  required  to  pay 
75  cents  to  the  Government  for  each 
bushel  of  wheat  processed. 

And  sixth,  the  bill  establishes  a  new 
rural  environmental  conservation  pro- 
gram, consolidating  the  best  features  of 
the  old  rural  environmental  assistance 
program,  the  \.ater  bank  program,  and 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program. 
The  new  program  will  embody  many 
of  the  tried  practices  that  have  been 
found  effective  in  dealing  with  environ- 
mental pollution  and  wUdlife  preserva- 
tion. It  also  sets  a  new  direction  for  ob- 
taining a  better  environment  for  the 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States  by  rec- 
ognizing that  the  critical  problems  of 
conservation  and  pollution  abatement  in 
rural  areas  will  not  all  be  solved  by  com- 
plete reliance  on  year-to-year  practices 
of  individual  landowners,  but  instead  re- 
quire multi-year  direction  and  planning 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  good  ones. 
Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  provisions  I 
strongly  support  and  provisions  that 
deserve  the  support  of  my  colleagues,  as 
well.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  act. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska ( Mr.  Thone  » . 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  I 
attended  all  the  hearings  for  weeks  and 
months  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  8860.  It  is  a  bill  that  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  a  strong  consensus  of  the 
committee.  But  what  does  it  take  to  get 
a  bill  with  as  much  support  as  this  one? 
First,  it  takes  thorough  consideration. 
This  bill  has  indeed  been  very  careful- 
ly considered  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  a  member,  and  as  a  result  it 
has  received  the  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment from  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were 
only  four  opposing  votes  out  of  a  total 
membership  of  36  when  the  roll  was  fi- 
nally called  after  weeks  and  months  of 
detailed  and  thorough  consideration. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  from 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill  that  in 
the  course  of  its  deliberations  the  com- 
mittee considered  some  120  amendments 
and,  I  might  add.  several  of  them  more 
than  once. 

What  else  does  it  take  then  to  get  a 
"consensus"  as  great  as  exists  on  this 


bill?  It  takes  a  sincere  bipartisan  effort 
to  get    a  bill,  not  just  an  issue. 

That  effort  was  apparent  all  through 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  as  our 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  did  what  I  felt 
was  his  level  best  to  work  toward  a  bill 
that  could  both  pass  the  House  and  be 
enacted  into  law. 

The  next  thing  that  is  needed  for  a 
broad-based  bill  is  the  support  of  the 
various  farm  and  commodity  groups  that 
are  most  directly  affected. 

With  the  exception  of  one  major  farm 
organization.  I  believe  I  am  accurate  in 
saying  that  the  other  farm  and  commod- 
ity groups  are  nearly  unanimous  in  their 
support  of  the  comprehensive  thrust  of 
this  bill. 

Finally,  of  course,  a  major  bill  like  this 
needs  the  support  of  the  public  and  of  the 
Members  who  represent  districts  that 
are  not  as  agriculturally  oriented  as 
mine,  for  example. 

To  those  who  are  in  this  position,  let 
me  point  out  that  this  bill  is  basically  an 
"insurance  policy"  for  both  farmers  and 
consumers.  Of  course,  there  will  be  some 
cost  to  it — that's  the  premium  that  must 
be  paid  for  the  policy— but  that  cost, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's best  projections,  should  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  present  program. 

This  bill  provides  farmers  with  both 
the  incentive  and  stability  to  produce — 
and  this  is  the  necessary  key  to  getting 
adequate  food  and  fiber  for  our  growing 
domestic  and  world  markets  in  the 
years  ahead. 
As  in  the  case  of  any  omnibus-type 
legislation,  there  are  some  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  which  I,  for  one,  would 
change,  and  there  are  some  amendments 
which  would  no  doubt  improve  the  bill. 
Our  debate  today  will  decide  those  is- 
sues, but  when  our  work  is  complete,  I 
hope  the  House  will  pass  H.R.  8860  so  it 
can  go  on  to  conference. 

Basically,  it  is  a  good  bill.  A  bill  that 
will  serve  the  producers,  consumers  and 
taxpayers  well. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  a  bipartisan  consensus  bill  because  It 
was  very  thoroughly  and  fairly  consider- 
ed by  the  committee.  It  represents  the 
broad  interest  of  many  Members  of  the 
House  from  both  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  districts.  And  finally,  it  is 
pretty  well  endorsed  by  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural community. 
I  certainly  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte i. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  farmer 
cannot  do  a  good  job  of  plowing  his  fields 
when  his  tractor  is  in  reverse  gear.  Like- 
wise, this  farm  bill  would  not  do  a  good 
job  of  "assuring  consumers  of  plentiful 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices"  so  long  as  it  has  its  priorities 
backwards. 

Later  this  afternoon,  I  will  introduce 
and  support  several  amendments  to  the 
farm  bill  that  are  necessary  to  properly 
realine  this  Nation's  agricultural  pri- 
orities. 

First.  I  will  introduce  amendments  to 
terminate  two  of  the  most  wasteful  sub- 
sidy programs  ever  devised  by  the  Fed- 


eral Government:  the  annual  SIO  mil- 
lion payment  to  Cotton.  Inc.,  a  pub- 
lic relations  firm  for  the  cotton  lobby, 
and  the  payment  of  millions  more  an- 
nually to  beekeepers  for  their  dead  bees. 

Second.  I  will  support  amendments  to 
limit  the  total  payments  a  farm  can  re- 
ceive from  the  Federal  Government  to 
$20,000  a  year.  And  I  will  also  fight  to 
plug  the  present  gaping  loopholes  in  the 
law  that  allow  big  farmers  to  lease  or 
subdivide  their  holdings  .solely  for  the 
purpose  of  circumventing  the  payment 
limitation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
amendments. 

I  am  rankled  quite  a  bit,  as  I  would 
think  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are. 
that  the  House  must  take  the  time  to  de- 
bate and  vote  on  the  payment  limitation 
and  Cotton.  Inc..  amendments  again  so 
soon.  Just  3 '2  weeks  ago.  the  House  ap- 
proved such  amendments  to  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  by  the  margins  of 
195  to  157  and  234  to  125. 

It  is  very  disappointing  after  those 
overwhelming  votes  to  see  the  commit- 
tee recommend  a  subsidy  payment  limit 
of  only  $37,500  per  crop  and  loaded  with 
loopholes.  It  would  be  a  futile  gesture  to 
pass  such  a  provision.  And  it's  doubly 
disappointing  to  see  the  committee  not 
only  propose  more  taxpayer  financing  for 
Cotton.  Inc..  but  also  demand  that  the 
payment  of  the  full  $10  million  sum  be 
made  mandatory.  No  longer  would  the 
amount  paid  to  Cotton.  Inc.,  be  based  on 
savings  to  the  Federal  Ti-easury  from  the 
payment  limitation;  now  it  would  be 
mandatory  to  pay  the  full  SIO  million.  In 
this  case,  even  the  payment  of  another 
penny  would  be  scandalous. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  we  can  all 
agree  that  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  is  in  sorry  shape.  In  my  district 
of  western  Massachusetts,  dairy  and 
poultry  farmers  are  caught  in  the  feed 
grain  shortage  and  price  spiral  on  one 
hand  and  the  phase  IV  price  freeze  on 
the  other.  The  Federal  Government  got 
them  in  this  jam.  but  it  is  not  doing 
anything  to  help  them  out  of  it.  This 
farm  bill  will  not  help  them  or  other 
farmers  either. 

It  will  not  relieve  the  drive  toward 
higher  prices.  With  its  target  prices  and 
escalator  clauses,  this  bill  is  highly  in- 
flationary. It  could  cost  taxpayers  as 
much  as  $10  billion  a  year.  That  is  2 '2 
times  the  size  of  the  present  subsidy 
bill,  which  is  bad  enough.  At  a  time 
when  this  country  is  facing  critical  in- 
flation and  foreign  trade  problems,  this 
farm  bill  seeks  to  perpetuate  the  same 
policies  that  have  given  us  phase  IV 
price  contols  and  commodty  export  em- 
bargoes. 

The  bill  offers  no  protection  or  assist- 
ance to  this  Nation's  millions  of  family- 
sized  farms.  They  are  disappearing  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Instead,  the  cream 
of  this  bill  is  being  skimmed  off  the 
top  by  the  big  fat-cat  farmers. 

The  title  of  this  bill  is  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 
I  challenge  the  proponents  of  this  bill  to 
show  me  where  this  bill  protects  the 
farmers  who  need  protection  the  most, 
or  even  the  farmers  who  need  a  little 
assistan:e.  And  I  challenge  them  to  show 
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me  how  this  bill  "protects"  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  does  anything  but  protect  the  con- 
sumer. By .  perpetuating  the  present 
scheme  of  restrained  production  and 
high  prices,  this  bill  gouges  the  con- 
sumer. 

Before  I  find  this  farm  bill  acceptable, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  rid  it  of  the  out- 
rageously wasteful  subsidies  to  Cotton, 
Inc.,  and  to  the  beekeepers.  Further- 
more, a  strict  payment  limitation  of 
820,000  per  farm  must  be  applied  on 
subsidy  payments  for  wheat,  cotton,  and 
feed  grains. 

I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi <Mr.  BOWENI  . 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation which  is  essential  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  efficient  and  effective  agricul- 
tural system  that  we  enjoy  in  this  Na- 
tion. This  bill  is  the  result  of  long  hours 
of  hearings  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  various  subcommittees 
thereof.  This  bill  has  flaws;  this  bill  is 
not  perfect;  but  this  bill  represents  what 
a  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  felt  was  the  best  legislation 
we  could  draw. 

The  mechanics  of  the  bill  have  been 
explained  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  PoAGE  •  and  by  others.  I  feel  that  the 
explanations  of  the  chairman  should  an- 
swer any  questions  that  any  Member  of 
this  House  might  have  about  the  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  address  myself  briefly  to  the 
need  for  a  farm  bill — reasons  why  this 
Congress  must  continue  to  support  the 
American  farmer  as  he  operates  the  most 
efficient  agricultural  machine  in  the 
world.  The  American  housewife  and  con- 
sumer ofttimes  does  not  realize  just  how 
dependent  she  is  on  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation — nor  does  she  often  stop  to  con- 
sider just  what  contributions  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  are  making  to  her 
livelihood.  To  reduce  it  to  its  simplest 
form,  without  the  farmers  we  do  not  eat. 
Yet  we  continue  to  abuse  verbally  and 
otherwise  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
when  we  should  be  pausing  to  say  "thank 
you"  to  them  for  what  they  are  doing. 

We  have  heard  complaints  recently 
about  high  prices  in  the  supermarkets  of 
this  Nation,  with  most  of  the  criticism 
reserved  for  the  farmer.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  again  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  we,  as  Americans,  spend  less 
of  our  disposable  income  on  food  in  this 
Nation  than  do  any  other  peoples  in  the 
world.  Examples  of  what  other  peoples 
are  paying  come  to  us  from  the  agricul- 
tural attaches  at  our  embassies  around 
the  world.  In  Bonn,  for  example,  sirloin 
steak  is  currently  selling  for  about  $3.94 
per  pound,  while  eggs  are  more  than  $2 
per  dozen.  In  Tokyo  that  same  sirloin 
steak  would  cost  you  almost  $13  per 
pound,  and  you  could  expect  to  pay  al- 
most 82.25  per  pound  for  pork  chops.  In 
Stockholm  broilers  are  currently  selling 


for  about  $1.20  per  pound,  and  eggs  are 
SI. 25  per  dozen. 

The  point  I  am  attempting  to  make  is 
that  we  should  forget  about  party  lines 
or  philosophical  differences  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bipartisan,  or  actually 
nonpartisan,  legislation  and  think  about 
what  is  good  for  this  Nation  and  our 
people,  both  urban  and  rural.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Ls.  I  be- 
lieve, essential  to  the  survival  of  agricul- 
ture in  America.  I  urge  your  favorable 
vote. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8860.  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

In  any  discussion  of  farm  legislation, 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  keep  in 
sight  the  basic  goal  of  American  agri- 
culture. That  goal  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  to  furnish  the  American  con- 
sumer with  sufficient  quantities  of  high 
quality  food,  fiber,  and  timber  products 
at  reasonable  prices. 

In  addition  to  that  fundamental  goal, 
we  miist  keep  in  mind  the  economic  im- 
portance of.  agriculture  to  the  American 
economy.  While  we  pride  ourselves  on 
being  an  industrial  Nation,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  agriculture  is  by  far  still  the 
largest  single  industry-  in  the  United 
States.  Agriculture,  directly  or  indirectly, 
provides  jobs  for  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
American  work  force.  Farm  investment 
in  land,  buildings,  livestock,  and  equip- 
ment totaled  $339  billion  in  1972.  but 
farm  debt  exceeded  $66.9  billion  in  that 
year. 

Up  until  now,  American  agriculture  has 
achieved  its  ambitious  goal  and  has 
strengthened  its  position  in  the  economy 
of  our  coimtry  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of 
public  misunderstanding. 

Recognizing  the  rapidly  developing 
crisis  in  supplies  of  essential  food,  fiber, 
and  timber  crops,  the  American  con- 
sumer is  up  in  arms.  As  in  the  past,  the 
tendency  is  to  blame  the  farmer  and  to 
press  the  Congres.s  and  the  administra- 
tion to  freeze  the  prices  of  farm  products 
and  to  eliminate  what  some  see  as  sub- 
sidies to  farmers. 

Food  prices  have  indeed  increased  over 
46  percent  during  the  last  20  years,  but 
farm  prices  have  only  increased  by  11 
percent  during  that  time.  For  example, 
average  food  prices  rose  $21  during  1971, 
but  the  farmer  only  received  SI  of  that 
increase.  In  fact,  farmers  receive  only 
one-third  of  each  U.S.  food  dollar,  and 
this  is  down  from  the  1952  return  of  50 
percent. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  food  prices, 
the  American  consumer  is  still  receiving 
a  bargain.  Twenty  years  ago.  the  average 
consumer  spent  25  percent  of  his  take- 
home  pay  for  food.  However,  by  1972, 
this  figure  had  dropped  to  16  percent. 

Farm  price  increases  are  significantly 
below  price  rises  in  other  segments  of 
our  economy.  During  the  past  20  years, 
transportation  rose  55  percent;  housing 
went  up  64  percent;  medical  care  in- 
creased 123  percent;  wages  jumped  240 
percent;  and  the  total  price  increase  for 
all  consiuner  items  58  percent. 

While  farm  prices  have  increased  only 

II  percent  in  20  years,  farm  costs  have 
jumped  109  percent  in  that  time.  Fer- 
tilizer costs  jumped  64  percent;    farm 


machinery  prices  have  increased  by  196 
percent;  and  farm  wages  are  up  240 
percent. 

The  American  farmer  has  been  able 
to  survive  high  costs  and  low  farm  prod- 
uct prices  by  first,  dramatically  increas- 
ing his  productivity — output  per  man- 
hour  is  310  percent  higher  than  1952;  and 
second,  accepting  a  lower — 3.9  percent — 
return  on  his  capital  investment.  In  fact, 
the  average  income  of  farm  people  still 
lags  17  percent  behind  the  average  in- 
come of  nonfarm  people,  and  nearly  half 
of  the  income  of  farm  people  comes  from 
off-farm  sources. 

If  we  will  but  provide  the  American 
farmer  with  the  cost  of  production  and 
a  very  meager  incentive,  we  need  not 
fear  that  Americans  will  go  himgry  or 
face  astronomical  prices.  Our  farmers 
will  then  provide  all  the  food  needed  at 
home  and  a  large  part  of  that  needed 
abroad.  But  that  cost  of  production  and 
modest  return  on  investment  must  be 
forthcoming  from  one  source  or  another. 

The  farmer  must  buy  in  a  protected 
market,  and  this  includes  salaries,  wages, 
and  equipment,  and  he  is  required  to  sell 
in  a  free  and  competitive  market  at 
world  prices.  The  American  farmer  has 
been  able  to  provide  this  bargain  to  the 
American  consimier — farm  products  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  production — be- 
cause of  the  support  payments  made  un- 
der our  farm  program  and  continued  in 
this  act.  They  are  subsidies  for  the  con- 
simier, and  without  them  there  would  be 
a  major  exodus  from  agriculture  and  a 
sudden  drop  in  farm  production  with  an 
inevitable  jump  in  the  price  of  farm 
products. 

The  American  taxpayer  and  consumer 
would  end  up  paying  a  great  deal  more 
out  of  his  EKXiket  for  food  than  the  mod- 
est cost  of  the  price  support  program 
contained  in  the  act. 

Farmers,  of  coiu^e,  are  not  alone  in 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Virtually  every  segment  of  the  economy 
has  received  subsidies  in  either  direct  or 
indirect  form.  Railroads,  steamships,  and 
airlines  long  have  enjoyed  subsidies.  Tar- 
iffs and  quotas  which  protect  American 
manufacturers  from  ruinous  foreign 
competition  are  in  indirect  subsidy  and 
clearly  increase  the  cost  of  things  to 
farmers  as  well  as  urban  dwellers 

Many  of  you  would  regard  it  as  strange 
indeed  to  place  restrictions  on  some  of 
our  transportation  susbidies  which  would 
deny  the  largest,  best  organized,  and 
most  efficient  operators  the  benefits  of 
these  programs  or  to  limit  their  par- 
ticipation. This  would  serve  only  to  re- 
ward inefficiency  and  provide  less  incen- 
tive for  efficient  organization,  ultimately 
cutting  back  on  the  scope  of  services 
available  and  increasing  the  cost. 

Under  our  new  target  price  concept  of 
farm  price  supports,  we  have  abandoned 
the  rigid  support  payments  of  the  past 
and  have  introduced  a  payment  based 
upon  a  differential  between  the  average 
market  price  of  the  product  and  an 
agreed  target  price.  In  the  case  of  cot- 
ton it  is  38  cents,  which  represents  only 
65  percent  of  parity,  in  effect  65  percent 
of  what  is  estimated  to  be  a  decent  liv- 
ing income  for  the  fanner. 

In  good  years,  such  as  this  year,  there 
will  be  no  payments,  in  heavy  surplus 
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years,  when  the  price  falls,  there  will 
be  some  payments  made,  depending  upon 
this  differential. 

Under  this  new  flexible  support  system, 
there  is.  in  my  opinion,  no  justification 
for  any  kind  of  ceiling  on  participation  in 
the  program.  A  limitation  on  pajTnents 
serves  only  to  penalize  the  larger  and 
more  efficient  growers,  cause  reductions 
in  production,  and  inevitable  increases  in 
prices. 

During  the  last  8  years,  between  50 
and  70  percent  of  all  American  cotton 
grown  has  been  sold  below  the  cost  of 
production.  What  do  you  think  would 
happen  to  this  cotton  without  supports? 
It  simply  would  not  be  grown  and  the 
conseqently  higher  prices  would  be  paid 
by  the  consumers. 

Realizing  that  politics  is  the  art  of  the 
possible,  the  committee  has  arrived  at  a 
compromise  between  the  political  misun- 
derstanding of  farm  payments  and  the 
economic  necessity  for  their  being  made. 
That  figure,  537,500,  halves  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  $55,000  limita- 
tion and  the  S20,000  figure  advocated  by 
the  more  extreme  critirs  of  a  farm  pro- 
gram. To  go  below  this  $37,500  level  to 
the  S20.000  level  would  cut  the  income 
of  American  cotton  farmers  alone  by  $86 
million  per  year  and  national  produc- 
tion by  almost  2  million  bales  per  year. 

With  a  huge  nationwide  consumer  de- 
mand for  increased  production  and  lower 
prices,  this  is  no  time  to  engage  in  ac- 
tions which  are  directly  calculated  to 
reduce  production  and  increase  prices  of 
food  and  fiber.  This  would  be  contra- 
dictory and  counterproductive  to  every- 
thing which  we  as  a  Congress  are  seeking 
to  accomplish,  namely  to  feed  and  clothe 
those  who  depend  on  American  agricul- 
ture at  the  lowest  cost  possible. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  committee's 
bill  as  a  thoughtful  and  sound  .solution 
to  a  great  American  and  international 
problem,  and  a  major  step  fonvard  in  the 
history  of  agricultural  legislation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Wyatt)  . 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  in- 
creasing demands  are  being  placed  on 
this  Nation's  forest  land  to  provide  for  a 
multiplicity  of  uses.  I  do  not  have  to 
elaborate  on  the  tremendous  increases 
in  demand  for  timber  products,  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  improved  water  qual- 
ity and  quantity.  To  date  the  contro- 
versy between  the  various  user  groups 
has  centered  on  the  publicly  owned  for- 
ests. However,  the  legislation  before  us 
today  addresses  another  critical  segment 
of  forest  land  ownership,  namely  the 
small  nonindustrially  owned  forest  land. 

Title  X  of  H.R.  8860  would  establish  a 
pilot  incentives  program  to  stimiUate  in- 
vestment in  improved  management  prac- 
tices on  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial forest  land.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  approximately  4  million  own- 
ers of  this  land  are  not  financially  capa- 
ble of  nor  willing  to  bear  the  long  rim 
risk  necessary  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  these  lands.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  as  to  the  need  to  get 
these  lands  producing  at  their  full  po- 
tential. Such  a  move  would  help  to  both 
relieve  the  burdens  being  placed  on  our 
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publicly  owned  forests  and  meet  the  pro- 
jected increases  in  demand  which  our 
forests  must  satisfy  in  the  future. 

Not  only  will  the  4  million  landowners 
benefit  from  this  program  but  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  will  benefit  through  bet- 
ter housing,  more  recreational  opportu- 
nities, improved  water,  and  more  wild- 
life. Certainly  there  can  be  no  better 
investment  in  the  future  of  this  Nation 
than  to  invest  in  a  few  renewable  natural 
resources.  I  strongly  urge  my  fellow 
Members  to  support  title  X  of  H.R.  8860 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  our 
allotted  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  House  an  excerpt  from  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
a  few  weeks  ago  which  referred  to  the 
Senate  farm  bill,  and  the  same  com- 
ments and  the  same  observations  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  bill  before  us 
now.  I  will  read  a  portion  of  that  edi- 
torial: 

Actually,  the  bill  constitutes  an  outra- 
geous, guaranteed  lien  on  the  housewife's 
pocketbook.  An  even  worse  aspect  is  that,  if 
farm  supply  should  again  catch  up  with 
booming  domestic  and  world  demand,  the 
Government  would  eit'ier  have  to  pay  out 
enormous  subsidies  or  else  remove  vast 
amounts  of  land  from  production  in  order 
to  cut  supplies  of  farm  goods  and  thereby 
hold  prices  up  to  "target"  levels.  Since  this 
would  mean  higher  United  States  f.-irm  prices 
than  world  market  prices,  "target-pricing" 
would  necessitate  major  increases  in  export 
subsidies — unless  the  United  States  were  to 
find  itself  priced  altogether  out  of  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this 
I  should  like  to  repeat  what  I  said  during 
the  debate  on  the  rule  covering  this  bill, 
and  that  is  that  I  am  against  this  bill.  I 
hope  that  I  have  made  that  clear,  both 
in  the  minority  report,  my  remarks  dur- 
ing the  debate  earlier,  and  now. 

I  think  probably  the  bill  will  pass,  so 
I  am  going  to  give  once  more  some  un- 
solicited and  probably  unwanted  advice. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if 
this  bill — this  Christmas  tree,  which  now 
contains  so  many  pifts — is  let  alone,  that 
the  President  would  probably  sign  it.  if 
the  position  of  the  House  prevails  in  the 
conference.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
load  it  up  with  even  more  candy  canes 
and  presents  and.  as  I  said  earlier,  en- 
velopes filled  with  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  with  promissory  notes 
and  postdated  checks,  then  the  bill  is 
not  going  to  become  law. 

So  my  advice,  even  though  I  am 
against  the  bill,  is  that  those  in  the 
House  who  want  a  bill  and  feel  that  they 
must  have  a  bill,  that  they  would  be  very 
wi.$e  indeed  not  to  make  it  any  more 
costly  than  it  is  already. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  2  minutes  of  our  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr 
Berc.land  I  . 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PoAGE)  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Teague>  referred 
to  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  and 


the  last  sentence  in  that  editorial  reads 
as  follows: 

The  over-all  farm  problem  Is  no  longer  one 
of  surplus  and  deflation  bvit  scarcity  and  in- 
flation. Residual  poverty  among  small  farm- 
ers will  not  be  ended  by  present  subsidies 
and  acreage  restrictions,  but  reo.uires  a  dif- 
ferent approach  aimed  directly  at  increasing 
the  small  farmer's  income. 

On  that  same  day  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Oakes,  the  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  in  New  York,  and  I 
will  quote  from  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  my  letter : 

Would  you  please  detail  your  views  on 
what  sorts  of  changes  you  think  ought  to  be 
incorporated  in  farm  legislation — particularly 
as  It  could  benefit  the  nearly  two  million 
American  farm  families  living  in  or  on  the 
edge  of  poverty? 

On  the  30th  day  of  May  I  received  a 
letter  from  Adelaide  Sharry.  the  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Oakes,  in  which  she  said: 

This  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  May 
14  which  arrived  in  Mr.  bakes'  absence.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  brought  to  his  attention 
upon  his  return  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  heard  from 
the  editor  of  that  great  newspaper.  ;>o  I 
cannot  share  his  wisdom  with  this  com- 
mittee. He  simply  made  a  charge  that  I 
think  he  is  not  prepared  to  detail. 

Mr.  RO"YBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support    of    the    B?riJland    amendment 
which   would   delete   section   2   of   H  R 
8860. 

I  object  to  .section  2  because  the  May  l. 
1973,  regulations  have  already  been 
superseded  by  amended  rceulations  pub- 
h.shed  June  29.  1973:  and  lh<Tefore.  this 
provision  is  meaningless.  I  also  ob.iect  to 
the  transfer  of  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  because  occupational 
health  and  safety  is  a  labor  problem 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  i.s  much 
more  capable  of  administerina. 

In  support  of  my  position — and  in 
opposition  to  section  2 — let  me  discuss 
the  f ollowina  points : 

First  of  all.  OSHA  has  already  sub- 
stantially revised  the  standards  ori.ainally 
proposed  on  May  1.  In  the  amended  ver- 
sion, OSIIA  made  the  follow  inc  rhan':es: 
Instead  of  promulgatin.L'  standards  for 
21  pesticides,  OSHA  prescribed  stand- 
ai-ds  only  for  the  12  most  toxic  orsano- 
phosphates;  standards  for  the  other  9  are 
proposed  but  do  not  go  into  effrct  at  this 
time.  The  reentry  interval,-;  of  many  of 
the  pesticides  were  shortened.  The  defini- 
tion of  "wet  areas."  where  reentry  intei'- 
vals  are  shorter  than  in  dry  areas,  was 
set  at  over  25  inches  of  avcraac  rninfall 
per  year,  an  action  reducinc  tho  impact 
of  the  regulations  for  the  East  and  South. 
Employers  were  aiven  th?  option  of 
choosing  which  type  of  warning  to  uive — 
field  posting,  bulletin  board  notice,  or 
oral.  Requirements  for  protective  breath- 
ing apparatus  and  clothinq  wore  reduced, 
and  the  time  period  of  reentry  was 
divided  into  two  parts:  24  hour.s — wh^n 
protective  measures  must  be  taken  in 
full:  and  after  24  hours  until  expiration 
of  the  reentry  time — when  only  persons 
engaged  in  "substantial  contact."  such 
as  picking  and  hand  thinnine,  need  take 
full  protective  measures.  Persons  .colng 
to  their  homes  or  just  passing  through 
treated  areas  need  not  wear  protective 
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clothes     or     devices     during     rec^ntry 
intervals. 

All  of  these  changes  clearly  give  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  and  discretion  to  the 
employer.  As  set  forth  on  June  29,  these 
requirements  represent  the  minimal  pre- 
cautions which  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect both  employer  and  employee. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
these  regulations  do  not  impose  an  un- 
reasonable burden  on  the  farmer.  We 
have  heard  the  argument  that  these  re- 
quirements would  cause  considerable  ex- 
pense for  the  farmer;  this  is  not  true.  In 
most  cases  the  cost  will  be  zero  or  vir- 
tually so;  and  the  requirements  will  not 
be  difficult  to  meet. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  analyzed  the 
cost  factor  in  a  February  1973  report  en- 
tilled  the  '■Economic  ImplicaLions  of  Im- 
proving Field  Reentry  Limits  for  Seven 
Crops  Treated  With  Organopho.'^phate 
Insecticides."  The  Service  found  that 
costs  would  be  mii.imal.  It  stated  th.it  for 
"apples.  prapo.=;.  oranges,  grapefruit,  and 
lemons,  direct  production  costs  and  con- 
sumer pri'ces  would  reman  unaiTected." 

Fmtht>;-,  the  Scrvi.o  ba.sed  its  analy.-^i.s 
on  a  set  of  proposed  reentry  intervals 
which  were,  for  the  most  part,  longer 
than  the  reentry  intervals  set  by  03HA. 
Hjnce,  the  co.^ts  and  miinarement  diffi- 
cuUies  would  be  even  less  under  the  cvu'- 
rent  st;indards. 

The  report  states  that  of  the  five  crops 
studied:  namely,  apples,  peaches,  grapes. 
citrus,  and  tobacco,  it  saw  no  significant 
impact  on  production  co.sts  except  on 
peaches  and  one  type  of  tobacco — and  in 
both  of  the.^e  coses  tlie  revised  standi rris 
minimizi"  cr  eliminate  that  difficulty. 
The  standards  simply  establish  require- 
ments alre.i.dy  followed  by  prudent 
farmers. 

Another  point  proves  that  the  stand- 
ards are  not  onerous.  In  recent  years 
California  h^is  had  pesticide  reentr>- 
standards.  We  all  know  that  California's 
agriculture  has  been  very  succe.ssful — 
and  this  has  been  accomplished  under  re- 
entry standards  generally  substantially 
more  stringent  than  OSHA's.  If  Cali- 
fornian  agriculture  can  adapt  and  suc- 
ceed under  stricter  standards,  surely  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  can  adapt  successfully 
to  less  stringent  reentry  requirements. 

Third,  these  regulations  are  needed. 
We  have  all  heard  quoted  and  criticized 
the  figures  of  800  dead  ind  80,000  ill  per 
year,  figure'^  cited  by  OSHA  in  its  May  1 
proposed  regulations.  I  ask  you  to  listen 
for  a  moment  to  California's  annual  re- 
port on  "Occup.Ttional  Disease  in  Cali- 
fornia Attributed  to  Pesticides  and  Other 
Agricultur.il  Chemicals."  and  to  an  eval- 
uation oi  dita  on  pesti^  ides  and  occupa- 
tional health  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute. 
The  California  report  points  out  that: 
In  1969.  45  percent  of  the  388  occupational 
poisonings  in  California  were  attributed  to 
pe.stlcid.'.s  and  other  aqricultural  chemi- 
cals .  .  . 

Agricultural  service  workers  continued  to 
have  more  than  double  the  rate  of  occupa- 
tional di?e.v.e  cine  t.n  a -■.ricultural  chemical.s 
(5  9  reports  per  1,000  service  workers)   than 


for  .ill  workers  in  agriculture  <2,0  reports  per 
1,000  agricultural  workers). 

Moreover,  the  report  states  that  36  out 
of  163  accidental  deaths  in  California 
since  1951  implicating  agricultural 
chemicals  were  occupationally  incurred. 

In  1969,  32  percent  of  the  727  occupa- 
tional disease  reports  attributed  to  agri- 
cultural chemicals  involved  organic 
phosphate  pesticides. 

Organic  phosphate  pesticides  were  respon- 
sible for  80  percent  of  175  cases  diagnosed 
as  systemic  poisoning  and  47  percent  of  an- 
other 160  reports  describing  digestive  and 
other  nonlocalized  symptoms  of  illness. 

Finally — 
farm  laborers  accounted  for  more  than  half 
(381)   of  the  727  reports  of  occupational  di- 
sea.'se  attributed  to  agricultural  chemicals  .  .  . 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute 
stresses  that  these  findings  are  on'y  par- 
tial and  in  fact,  understate  the  real 
problem. 

It  reports  that — 

Many  occupational  pesticide  •'polsonlnes" 
are  never  reported  for  treatment,  particularly 
by  nugrai;-L  and  itinerant  workers. 

Many  occupational  pesticide  •■poisonings" 
thut  are  reported  are  inaccurately  diagnosed, 

Dat  I  on  some  occupational  pesticide  poi- 
sonings that  are  reported  and  are  accurately 
diagnosed  may  never  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  state  and  federal  data  collection 
agencies. 

Thus  we  must  conclude  that  organo- 
phosphatc  pesticides  pose  a  real  problem 
of  unknown  dimensions.  Prudence  in- 
dicates that  v>e  take  reasonable  steps  to 
mininii.:e  the  hazard. 

Fourth.  I  oppose  the  idea  of  transfer- 
ring the  authority  to  set  reentry  .stand- 
ards to  the  Depaitment  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  illogical  to  expect  Agriculture  to  regu- 
late farmers  regarding  field  reentry.  If 
the  history  of  rc^iulation  teaches  us  "any- 
thing, it  is  that  an  agency  cannot  ef- 
fectively regulate  its  clients. 

By  interjecting  this  Department  be- 
tween the  competing  interests  of  the 
farmer  and  the  farmworkers.  Agriculture 
will  be  placed  in  v.  position  of  liaving  to 
choose  between  often  conflicting  in- 
terests. 

Let  us  leave  the  responsibilities  sep- 
arated, so  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture can  focus  on  farm  production 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  on  occu- 
pational problems.  Then  proper  chan- 
nels for  each  activity  will  be  maintained. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
Agriculture's  regulatory  record  on  pesti- 
cides is  very  poor.  A.s  you  may  recall, 
this  agency  regulated  pesticides  until  the 
creation  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  in  1970,  Before  that  reorga- 
nization, the  Government  Accounting 
Office  and  invrstigatorv  committees  ol 
the  House  found  grave  deficiencies  in 
Ac;ri  'ulture's  regulation. 

In  September  of  1968.  the  General  Ac- 
rountin-  Office  issued  a  highly  critical 
report  concernin,,';  enforcement  proce- 
dures followed  by  the  Department's  Pes- 
ticides Resuliticn  Division— PRD — 
through  mid-1 937,  The  report  included 
th°  following  disclosures: 

I  1  )  'When  its  Inspectors  found  a  poten- 
tially haz  rclous  or  ineffective  product.  It 
was    PRD    practice    to    take    seizure    action 


against  only  the  quantity  of  pesticide  at  the 
location  where  the  sample  was  obtained.  No 
action  was  taken  to  locate  and  remove  from 
the  market  additional  quantities  of  the 
same  product  being  held  for  sale  at  other 
locations. 

(2)  Despite  evidence  of  repeated  viola- 
tions by  seme  shippers,  PRD  had  not  Initi- 
ated a  single  criminal  prosecution  for  13 
ye.irs. 

(3)  Notices  of  judgments  obtained  in  ac- 
tions (primarily  seizures)  instituted  under 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act  had  not  been  published  a.s 
required  by  the  act, 

Tlie  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations found: 

1.  Until  mici-1967.  the  USDA  Pesticides 
Regulation  Division  failed  almost  com- 
pletely to  carry  out  its  responsibility  to  en- 
force provisions  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  intended  to 
protect  the  public  from  hazardous  and  in- 
e^iective  pesticide  products. 

2,  Numc-rous  pesticide  products  had  been 
appro. ed  for  registration  over  objections  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  to  tiie:r  safety  wiUiout  compliance 
wit;;  required  procedures  for  resolving:  such 
safely  qu-^st.ons, 

3,  The  Pesticides  Regulation  Division  had 
aporoved  pcsu'Mde  products  for  uses  which 
it  knew  or  slionld  have  known  were  prac- 
tically certain  to  result  in  illegal  adi'Itera- 
ti^n  of  fo:.d, 

4,  The  Pestii-ides  Regulation  Division  railed 
to  take  adequate  precaution  to  insure  that 
pesticide  prc.duct  labels  approved  for  regis- 
tration clearly  warned  users  acainst  possi- 
:Me  hazards  associated  with   such  products, 

5,  Information  available  to  Federal  agen- 
c:ei  c  ncerninp  pesticide  poisonings  w.as  in- 
adequate and  incomplete.  The  Pesticides  Reg- 
ulation Di- ision  failed  to  mtike  etfective  use 
of  even  the  limited  data  aviiUable. 

6,  The  Pesticides  Regulation  Division  did 
not  take  prompt  or  effective  cancellation 
action  in  case.s  where  it  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  registered  product  might  be  ineffec- 
tive or  potentially  hazardous, 

7,  The  Pesticides  Regulation  Division  con- 
sistently failed  to  take  action  to  remove  po- 
tentially hazardous  products  from  marketing 
cliannels  after  cancellation  of  a  pesticide  reg- 
istration or  through  suspension  of  a  regis- 
tration, 

8,  The  Pesticides  Regulation  Division  had 
no  procedures  for  warning  purchasers  of  po- 
tentially hazardous  pesticide  products, 

9,  The  Agricultural  Research  Service  failed 
to  take  appropriate  precautions  against  ap- 
pointment of  ccnsultants  to  positions  in 
which  their  duties  might  conflict  with  the 
tinnncial  hiterests  of  their  private  emplover. 
Pacts  disclosed  by  the  subcommittee  mvestl- 
gat.on  raised  a  number  of  serious  ccnthct  of 
interest  questions. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these 
nine  findings  is  evidence  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  failed  to  carry 
out  all  requirements  of  the  law.  that  it 
did  not  accept  recommendations  of  other 
Departments,  that  it  ignored  evidence 
of  health  damages,  and  that  it  became 
involved  in  potential  conflict  of  interest 
situations. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record.  I  believe  we 
make  a  grave  mistake  in  entrusting  oc- 
cupational health  responsibilities  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  Bergland 
amendment  which  would  retr.rn  the 
safety  and  health  pro\isions  to  OSHA 
and  protect  the  interest  of  the  farm- 
worker. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  want  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  the  farm  bill.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  prepared  a  bill  that  will  be 
good  for  the  farmers  and  good  for  the 
consumers.  By  retaining  and  modi'O'ing 
some  sections  of  the  1970  Agriculture  Act 
and  make  some  basic  changes  in  a  num- 
ber of  programs,  this  bill  will  accom- 
pli.-h  its  objective  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  our  fprmeis  to  produce  ade- 
quate supplies  of  food  and  fiber  for  all 
Araericans.  And  this  will  be  accomplished 
without  jeopardizing  the  interests  of 
farmers  or  taxpayers. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
cotton  section  of  the  bill.  Under  th:s  sec- 
tion, cotton  fanners  \tiU  retain  the  iree- 
doin  and  flexibility  L".  lianning  their 
iarming  operations  uhich  v.ere  estab- 
lished in  the  1970  act  by  the  set-aside 
program.  They  will  also  hive  the  benefit 
of  a  target  price.  Even  though  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate  have  different  figures  on  the 
amount  of  the  target  price.  I  support  this 
concept.  The  target  price  vcill  assitre  cot- 
ton fanners  the  availability  of  credit  to 
produce  their  crop  as  v.'ell  as  the  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  without  the  fear  of 
suffering  undue  loss  in  the  event  of  over- 
production. Even  if  market  prices  should 
drop  from  their  current  levels,  a  target 
price  for  cotton  would  not  impose  an 
undue  cost  to  the  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  .support  H.R. 
8860.  the  om.nibus  farm  bill,  because  it 
is  a  bill  that  v,-ill  enable  our  farmers  to 
supply  the  Nation's  agriculture  needs. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8860.  It  is  my 
desire  to  commend  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  the  long  hours 
of  wc-k  on  this  legislation  and  for  the 
serious-minded  approach  which  thev 
have  taken  to  what  I  believe  is  one  of 
the  mo^t  pressing  problems  in  America 
todiiv. 

The  title  of  this  bill  is  about  a';  descrip- 
tive as  any  which  has  been  before  the 
Hou.;c  thi;  year — 

To  e.\tend  :<id  a.n.end  f-e  .^s'riculttir  tl  Act 
f-f  1970  for  the  purno.se  of  asstiring  crnsum- 
e-s  of  plentiful  supplies  of  focd  and  fiber  at 
reas:  nable  price?. 

This  is  the  obiectiv?,  I  believe,  of  every 
Member  of  this  body— and  is  positive 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
a  bill  solely  for  frrmers,  but  for  con.-'.un- 
ersps  well. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  Few  are— but 
it  is  a  reasonable  and  measured  attempt 
to  deal  with  a  real  and  obvious  problem. 


On  the  one  hand,  we  in  America  have 
been  blessed  v.itlx  bountiful  harvests  for 
many  years  and  on  t'le  other  this  veiv 
fret  creates  for  us  a  gigantic  problem  of 
hov.-  to  deal  with  the  surplu-  beyond  our 
immediate  ii'eds. 

The  Governmei;ts  involvement  in  ag- 
riculture is  well  established  and  obvi- 
-  u.  iy  will  be  arotind.  iii  one  form  or 
;  liuther.  for  ixiam  years  to  come.  Obvi- 
o-asiy.  agricultuie  involves  us  all  and  tlie 
Go\ei:rment's  ro!e  legitimate! v  must  be 
to  create  a  climate  in  v.hich  the  farmer 
mav  produce  an''  expect  to  rceive  a  fan- 
return  for  his  labor.^  v.hile  at  the  same 
time  ;;s.-.urin:'  that  the  ulimate  ccnsum- 
^■r.~.  have  a',,  liable  that  v.hicii  thev  need 
lit  a  Piivc  which  i;  fair  and  reasonable. 
It  is  important  that  a  farm  pro&rum  be 
le:-;i-.l.^ted  .\hich  v. ill  .serve  all  our  people. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  anj  Govern- 
ment program,  in  order  to  be  justified, 
mu:t  serve  a  broad  base  of  our  pojjula- 
tion  and  not  jus',  r..  limited  sector  of  our 
ccono'n". 

One  of  the  biggest  fallacies  abroad  in 
the  land  today  is  that  the  farm  program 
only  serves  farmers— and  that  it  is  the 
natural  adversary  of  the  city  dwellers. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  Departme!:t  of  Atiriculture  offers 
manv  services  to  city  consumcr.s — such 
as  school  lunchc.-,  nutrition  research, 
countless  pubUcations,  meat  inspection, 
development  of  food  standards  and  nu- 
merous other  activities  vhirh  benefit 
millions  all  at.ro.'-s  the  crr.ntry. 

In  testifying  earlier  this  year  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  set 
forth  the  following  princii:les  which  a 
workable  :icricu;tur.'  pru;:a;n  .'hottki 
reco.gnize: 

First.  Every  farmer  has  a  nght  to  ex- 
pect a  fair  return  for  the  products  of  his 
labor. 

Second,  Ever..-  farmer  has  a  rigln  to 
expect  that  Goven-i.nent  ai  .L-!:i  in  tnid  of 
itself  should  not  ur.duly  restrict  his  initi- 
titive  or  his  opportunities. 

Third.  Governm-nt  programs  should 
be  realistic  and  afford  for  the  producer 
no  less  benefits  than  arc  druived  by  those 
wlio  come  between  liim  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

.Fourth.  The  Government  shottld  not 
by  artificial  means  take  steps  that  will 
be  detrimental  to  the  overall  ei  o'l'-m' 
nor  .'^hould  it  undulv  tamper  with  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Farm  programs  are  never  totally  sat- 
isfactory to  everyone.  Naturali--,  this 
bill  lacks  sufRcie.'it  emphasis  in  some 
caten'ories,   but   I  belie\"e   it   is   a    good 


compromise.  It  is  well  for  us  to  recall 
that  within  the  memory  of  some  the 
farm  population  represented  the  largest 
.single  element  of  our  society.  Today,  this 
has  diminished  to  the  point  wiiere  5 
I-iercent  of  our  people  are  involved  in 
feeding  the  remaining  95  percent  plus 
a  good  part  of  the  outside  world.  This 
mirac'.e  of  production  has  been  achieved 
through  technical  improvements,  better 
management  and  ;.^:  eater  productivity 
per  acre. 

Let  us  not  look  upon  ihe  good  fortune 
of  our  fields  as  a  liability  but  let  u>  strive 
to  find  v\ays  of  utilising  'liicse  advantages 
both  for  oui'.selves  and  ;ur  the  starving 
-aid  hungry  peoi-.les  elsewhere  in  the 
WLirld. 

Many  v'l  \.\i  .xie.  grct"/  concerned 
about  the  future  of  agriculture  in  Amer- 
ica. We  iiave  brought  lo  the  attention  of 
the  Cost  o:  Living  Council  certain  in- 
equities in  the  control  procedures  which 
■r-:Q  cau-ing  a  reduction  m  p;oducli-n.  It 
is  simply  unrealistic  to  expect  th;u  farm- 
ers are  going  lo  continue  producing  when 
their  return  is  less  th.ni  the  co.-<t  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  also  unreali.-.iic  that  con- 
sumers will  continue  paying  increased 
casts  for  food  items  at  re'ail  when  those 
w.ho  are  iiivolved  in  prjducTion  aie 
caught  in  the  pinch. 

These,  of  course,  are  ijroblems  which 
will  be  better  dealt  w  iih  in  future  legisla- 
ti.)n,  but  the  basis  for  reasonable  solu- 
tions lies  in  the  bJl  before  us. 

I  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  S  years 
aiiO,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
absolutely  asserted  its  obligation  to 
ehminate  ail  hunger  and  malnutmion 
across  the  land.  In  landmark  le_.iisia- 
tion,  a  food  stamp  program  was  cleared 
v,iiich  was  succtrcssful  in  both  supple- 
:u::uiag  ilv?  diet  of  the  impoverished 
.nd  .stimulating  economic  growth.  The 
bill  befcre  us  today,  H.R.  88C0,  would 
s.  v-rcly  limit  ihe  number  of  needy  and 
c;eser\in!;  ind!\iduals  v.ho  would  be  eii- 
■i'l^  for  the  food  stamp  pro.'.ram,  and 
f-..r  that  rcison  I  must  oppose  it  m  its 
iJ.esent  fo.::i. 

I<'  HR.  8t60  is  adopted  without 
amcndmeiitK,  iho.i,-ands  of  senior  citi- 
zens, 'VietiK.m  veterans,  migrant 
workers,  and  students,  who  are  presently 
receiving  food  stamps,  will  be  cut  off 
from  all  assistance.  Instead  of  extending 
a  com  ascjionate  tuid  iielping  hand  to 
th'jse  needy  individuals,  this  legislation 
v.ould  rob  them  of  the  little  aid  they 
now  receive.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
t!ic  intent  oi  this  Congress  to  ignore  tlie 
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commitment  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  to  these  citizens  just  a  short 
9  years  ago. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  H.R. 
8860.  thousands  of  households  which 
have  one  elderly  member,  and  are  cur- 
rently receiving  assistance,  would  be 
wiped  off  the  food  stamp  eligibility 
list.  To  maintain  their  eligibility,  many 
other  senior  citizens  would  be  forced  to 
liquidate  the  small  life  insurance  poli- 
cies which  they  have  worked  all  their 
lives  to  retain.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me, 
that  with  all  the  present  economic  hard- 
ships our  senior  citizens  already  bear, 
this  Congress  intends  to  further  dimin- 
ish their  limited  income.  That  is  exactly 
v.hat  this  bill  would  do. 

For  years,  America  has  taken  pride  in 
the  extensive  opportunity  it  offers  to  all 
its  citizens,  regardless  of  income,  to  take 
advantage  of  a  quality  education.  This 
legislation,  however,  would  discourage 
many  poor  students  from  continuing 
their  higher  education.  For  example, 
under  the  new  eligibility  requirements 
contained  in  this  bill,  unmarried  or  di- 
vorced women  with  children  would  not 
be  able  to  attend  college  and  still  receive 
food  stamps.  Single  Vietnam  veterans 
living  on  a  university  campus  would  be 
thrown  off  the  food  stamp  rolls.  Students 
from  an  otherwise  eligible  household, 
would  be  forbidden  from  collecting  food 
stamps  while  attending  an  out-of-town 
college.  Obviou.sly.  these  regulations  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  traditional  Ameri- 
can ideals.  Ambitious  citizens  would  be 
pen.^lized  for  trying  to  advance  their 
education.  In  America,  under  this  legisla- 
tion, it  would  no  longer  pay  to  try. 

Under  present  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulations,  in  an  emergency 
situation,  applicants  may  be  issued  food 
stamps  for  a  period  of  30  days  without 
verification  of  eligibility.  Experience 
shows  that  this  provision  has  been  ex- 
ercised only  when  it  was  imperative  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved. 

For  some  groups  of  Americans,  such  as 
the  migrant  farmworkers,  this  flexibility 
has  been  lifesaving.  The  proposed  regu- 
lations contained  in  this  bill,  would  total- 
ly stifle  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
ability  to  adapt  to  any  emergency  short 
of  a  natural  disaster. 

Finally,  this  bill  fails  to  provide  any 
cost-of-living  adjustments  in  food  stamp 
allotments.  Present  benefits  are  being 
calculated  according  to  December  1972 
food  costs.  Yet.  since  that  time  home 
food  prices  have  risen  10.9  percent.  The 
food  stamp  program  cannot  fulfill  its 
puipose  of  providing  "a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet"  unless  proper  adjustments 
are  made  to  offset  inflation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  have 
the  opportunity  today  to  demonstrate  its 
legitimate  concern  for  America's  poor.  I 
trust  that  we  will  not  shrink  from  our 
responsibility.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  those  amendments  to  H.R.  8860 
which  will  restore  or  expand  current 
eligibility  req<flrements  and  which  will 
provide  for  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  a  number  of  issues  presented  by 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1973  which  have 
important  significance  to  most  Ameri- 


cans. We  are  all  either  producers  or 
consumers  of  American  agriculture  so  we 
have  a  very  great  stake  in  making  cer- 
tain that  we  can  maintain  a  strong  and 
stable  farm  economy. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  im- 
pact the  present  temporary  price  freeze 
has  had  on  farmers,  farmworkers,  and, 
inevitably,  consumers.  I  have  contacted 
the  President  a.sking  tliat  he  not  per- 
mit the  freeze  to  continue  for  the  full 
60  days. 

It  is  easy  and  convenient  to  say  that 
we  shall  be  seeking  low  food  prices.  How- 
ever the  consumer,  in  my  judgment,  does 
not  want  to  have  low  prices  without  hav- 
ing someihing  to  buy  at  the  low  price. 

Already  we  have  seen  an  8-percent  drop 
in  the  supply  of  broilers  because  poultry 
producers  cannot  afford  to  bring  to  the 
market  their  full  productive  potential. 
Other  segments  of  agriculture  face  simi- 
lar situations. 

This  problem  v>ill  worsen  as  the  freeze 
continues  and  its  full  impact  will  not  be 
felt  for  several  months. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  then  is  that 
we  must  try  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
reasonableness  in  our  policies.  We  must 
be  responsive  and  responsible  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  fanner  demands  only  a  fair  return 
for  his  labors.  If  he  gets  that  fair  re- 
turn, tlie  consumer  can  be  assured  of  an 
abundant,  inexpensive  supply  of  the 
goods  he  needs. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  the  bill  before 
us  this  afternoon  meets  the  standard  of 
reasonableness  but  it  does  have  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port. 

The  committee  should  be  particularly 
commended  for  including  in  the  bill  an 
authorization  for  a  forestry  incentives 
program  \\hich  is  similar  to  a  bill  I  have 
introduced  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <  Mr.  Sikes  i . 

This  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  en- 
courage reforestation  efforts  by  small, 
private  landowners.  Such  a  program  will 
be  extremely  beneficed  both  in  terms 
of  the  increased  supply  of  timber  it  will 
create  as  well  as  the  environmental  and 
esthetic  benefits  these  smaller  forest- 
lands  will  provide. 

This  program  is  the  partner  of  the  Na- 
tional Reforestation  Act  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress  and  which  was 
enacted  into  law.  It  provides  for  in- 
creased reforestation  of  public  lands. 

Enactment  of  the  private  lands  for- 
estry incentives  proararn — vnc  will  be  in- 
dicating our  support  for  reforestation 
generally  and  providing  assistance  where 
it  is  most  needed.  The  growing  demand 
for  housing  dictates  a  growing  supply 
of  the  least  expensive  and  only  renew- 
able resource  used  in  housing  construc- 
tion. 

In  the  past.  Federal  farm  programs 
have  not  provided  the  smaller  farmer 
with  an  adequate  return  on  his  invest- 
ment nor  have  they  tended  to  minimize 
the  cost  of  agricultural  products  to  the 
consumer  since  taxes  paid  for  farm  sup- 
ports are  not  included  in  the  cost  of 
food  at  the  supermarket. 

This  policy  should  be  reversed  both 
in  economic  stabilization  programs  imder 


the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  and  farm  programs  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  agricul- 
tiu-e  bill  now  before  the  House  is  vital  to 
the  security  and  the  well-being  of  the  en- 
tire Nation,  consumers  and  farmers  alike, 
metropolitan  areas  as  well  as  the  rural 
areas.  I  urge  its  overwhelming  approval. 
Americans  traditionally  have  been  ac- 
customed to  spending  less  proportion- 
ately of  their  income  on  food  than  any 
other  people.  American  agriculture  has 
performed  miracles.  Through  hard  work 
and  efficient  farming  methods.  One 
American  farmworker  now  supplies  51 
consumers  with  food,  as  compared  to  15 
consiuners  in  1951. 

This  unparalleled  accomplishment  of 
American  agriculture  has  required  of 
each  of  our  farmers  an  extremely  heavy 
and  risky  investment  in  time,  labor,  and 
financial  outlay.  The  farmer  daily  has  to 
cope  with  unpredictable  weather,  ruin- 
ously high  interest  rates,  the  high  cost  of 
land  and  taxes,  and  an  unfair  inheritance 
tax  system  that  often  forces  a  farm 
family  to  sell  the  farm  to  developers  in 
order  to  pay  the  tax. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  will 
continue  to  provide  farmers  with  some 
measure  of  assurance  with  respect  to  the 
wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton  programs. 
It  would  be  a  tragic,  shortsighted  error 
during  this  time  of  rising  prices  and  pos- 
sible future  food  and  fiber  shortages  for 
this  House  to  adopt  arbitrarily  low  pay- 
ment limitations  that  would  tend  to  re- 
strict production  of  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  cotton. 

This  bill  would  also  establish  a  new 
permanent  program  of  land,  wildlife,  and 
water  conservation  and  rural  pollution 
control  to  carry  on  the  splendid  work  of 
the  REAP  program.  In  our  own  area.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  establishment  of 
thousands  of  farm  ponds  that  catch  the 
water  where  it  falls  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  grass  we  have  truly  an  environ- 
mental paradise  where  once  we  had  ex- 
posed red  gullies  and  dust-clogged  skies. 
We  commend  our  dedicated  farmers  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  environ- 
mental improvement  through  the  REAP 
program  and  we  look  forward  to  even 
greater  success  under  the  new,  per- 
manent program  recommended  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

As  for  pesticides,  this  bill  rightly  trans- 
fers jiu-isdiction  over  pesticide  control 
application  and  reentry  standards  from 
the  Labor  Department  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  forestry  incentive  pilot 
program  is  authorized  by  this  bill  to  en- 
courage more  efficient  timber  production 
from  the  Nation's  296  million  acres  of 
nonindustrial  private  land  and  non-Fed- 
eral public  forest  lands.  The  pilot  pro- 
gram would  encourage  private  owners  of 
small  forest  lands  to  apply  forestation 
practices  which  will  provide  for  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  cutover.  nonstocked  and 
understocked  forest  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  important  legisla- 
tion is  a  great  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
PoAGE)  and  his  great  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. We  urge  approval  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
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amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
and  always  have  been  opposed  to  any 
level  of  payment  limitation.  Traditionally 
it  was  difficult  to  jiastify  economically  or 
morally.  However,  it  has  been  justifiable 
politically,  and  that  is  why  in  my  opinion 
we  now  have  a  limit  and  it  also  accounts 
for  the  annual  effort  to  lower  that  limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  this  House 
approved  a  similar  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  3  weeks  ago  on  the  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill.  I  under- 
stand also  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  our 
urban  friends  about  farm  payments. 

But  I  would  urge  members  to  look  at 
this  issue  in  the  light  of  the  current  agri- 
cultural production  crisis  which  we  face 
and  which  we  read  about  daily  in  even 
the  larger  metropolitan  newspapers. 

Everyone  agrees  that  farm  policy  needs 
to  be  geared  to  increased  production.  The 
Boston  Globe  stated  editorially  on  Jime 
28: 

We  think  that  Congress  should  look  care- 
fully into  possible  farm  subsidies  connected 
with  stimulation  of  production  rather  than 
restriction,  as  In  the  past. 

The  New  York  Times  on  July  2  stated: 
It  may  be  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  overcome  the  impact  of  a  profit  squeeze 
on  food  by  changing  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram to  boost  rather  than  curtail  production. 

And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  real 
shocker.  My  good  friend  the  distinguish- 
ed author  of  the  production  cutting 
amendment  now  before  us,  stated  in  the 
June  21,  1973.  Congression.^l  Record: 

With  further  cuts  In  production  a  major 
meit  shortage  will  soon  follow,  unless  action 
is  taken  to  encourage  production. 

My  dear  friend  further  goes  on  to  say 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Dunlop,  executive 
director,  Cost  of  Living  Council: 

The  only  hope  for  better  food  prices  for 
American  consumers  is  higher  food  produc- 
tion. Government  policy  should  be  directed 
to  this  end. 

Later  on  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Dimlop  the 
gentleman  cites  the  closing  of  a  major 
oilseed  processor  in  his  district  because 
of  raw  material  shortages  and  freeze  reg- 
ulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  the  time 
of  the  Members  to  cite  these  calls  for 
increased  agricultural  production  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  all  important  and  most 
relevant  to  the  vote  we  shall  soon  cast  on 
this  amendment.  The  situation  in  the  last 
3  weeks  has  considerably  worsened  and 
has  underlined  the  importance  of  in- 
creased production. 

I  think  it  would  be  imconscionable  for 
this  House  to  vote  for  a  lower  limit  on 
the  production  incentive  payments  than 
those  proposed  by  the  House  committee. 
We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  encourage 
production.  We  must  not  build  road- 
blocks in  the  paths  of  farmers.  In  1972, 
44  percent  of  the  U.S.  cotton  crop  was 
produced  on  farms  which  received  over 
$20,000.  With  the  food  crisis  at  hand,  it 
would  be  the  worst  sort  of  brinkmanship 
to  curtail  production  of  cottonseed, 
wheat,  and  feed  grains  when  they  are 
desperately  needed  in  the  Nation's  feed 
lots.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  tomorrow, 
during  the  further  consideration  of  H.R. 


8860,  I  expect  to  offer  .several  amend- 
ments to  limit  taxpayer  contributions  to 
support  the  export  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  taxpayer  sup- 
ported agriculture,  when  it  is  designed 
for  domestic  needs.  The  American  tax- 
payer should  be  willing  to  support  pro- 
grams which  will  insure  adequrite  sup- 
plies of  food,  fiber,  and  meat  at  reason- 
able prices  and  with  a  fair  return  to  the 
farmer  for  his  production.  But  taxpayer 
support  of  export  sales  are  unconscion- 
able and  should  be  eliminated. 
The  first  amendment  reads  as  follows : 
Page  11,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and  re- 
designate the  following  clauses  accordingly, 
and  on  page  13,  line  14.  strike  out  "(less  Im- 
ports)", and  on  page  13,  line  15,  strike  out 
"and  for  export". 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  esti- 
mated export  sales  from  the  criteria  for 
establishing  the  number  of  acres  receiv- 
ing or  eligible  for  taxpayer  "guaranteed" 
supports. 

The  second  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Page  23,  line  17,  strike  out  "(less ',  on  line 
18.  strike  out  "imports)",   and   on   line    19, 
strike  out  "and  for  export". 

This  amendment  eliminates  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  acreage  allotment  for  feed 
grains  and  maintains  the  present  system 
of  acreage  allotments  only  for  domestic 
needs  and  consumption.  Under  the 
amendment,  acreage  allotments  would 
not  be  provided  for  estimated  export 
sales. 

With  respect  to  both  of  these  pro- 
grams, the  criteria  for  taxpayer  support 
and  subsidy  should  be  determined  by 
domestic  sales  and  consumption  rather 
than  by  export  sales. 

The  third  amendment  which  I  expect 
to  offer  would  prohibit  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  making  export 
subsidy  payments — the  type  of  massive 
subsidy  payments  which  marked  the 
Soviet  wheat  deal  of  last  fall.  The  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows : 

Page  32.  Immediately  after  line  22,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph 


has  many  times  stated  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  not  a  farm  program 
and  this  amendment  is  designed  to  in- 
sure that  low-cost  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts are  available  to  those  eligible  for 
food  stamp  purchases. 

The  amendment  follov.  s : 

Page  58.  line  15.  immediately  after  the 
colon  insert:  "and  such  food  and  food  prod- 
ucts as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  01  low  or  insignificant  nutritional 
value." 

I  hope  that  every  Member  will  take 
part  in  this  important  debate.  We  should 
not  permit  a  farm  bill  to  be  written  .solely 
by  farmers  and  farm  representatives.  It 
affects  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
It  affects  all  citizens;  it  will  be  paid  for 
by  all  taxpayers.  The  legislation  sliould 
receive  the  very  careful  and  serious  cm- 
sideration  and  participation  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

In  my  judgment,  we  can  write  legisla- 
tion which  can.  indeed,  insure  adequ.ite 
supplies  of  food  to  the  American  i;e>.>ple 
at  reasonable  prices  which  will  provide 
the  farmer  with  proper  compensation  for 
his  work  and  the  investment  of  his  capi- 
tal, and  still  permit  him  to  participiite  in 
foreign  export  sales. 

The  success  of  American  farm  tech- 
nology, undoubtedly  one  of  America's 
greatest  achievements,  was  paid  for  by 
all  of  the  taxpayers  of  America.  Tliere- 
fore.  this  bill  .should  endeavor  to  serve 
the  consumers  of  America  as  much  as  it 
endeavors  to  provide  for  proper  recogni- 
tion to  the  contribution  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  what- 
ever the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  H.R.  8860.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  note  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  eliminating  the 
requirement  of  a  75-cents-per-bushel 
certificate  imposed  on  the  processors — 
and,  ultimately,  on  the  consumers — of 
wheat. 

The  burden  of  this  "bread  tax"  has 
been  carried  by  millers,  bakers,  and  con- 
sumers  since   1962,   and   repeal  of  this 


24)   Section  610  Is  amended  by  inser>ffig      moquitable  tax  could  not  be  more  timely 


'(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  610."  and  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  its  powers  and  duties 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714  et  seq.).  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  not  make  or 
provide  for  payments  of  export  subsidies  or 
similar  payments  to  exporters  of  commodi- 
ties." 

Redesignate  the  following  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Agriculture  has  now  become  a  mature 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  should 
stand  on  its  owti  without  taxpayer  sub- 
sidies in  the  world  market.  A  case  has 
not  been  made  for  continued  taxpayer 
supported  agricultural  subsidies  for  ex- 
port trade.  As  yesterday's  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  on  the  Soviet 
deal  stated : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  shoul*  re- 
view Its  wheat  export  subsidy  program  "and 
predicate  Its  reinstatement  on  a  meaningful 
justification  for  Us  existence." 

Finally,  I  also  expect  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  insure  that  im- 
ported meat  is  available  for  purchase 
under  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 


Already  faced  with  record  high  wheat 
prices  arising  in  part  from  the  huge  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  recent 
freeze  on  the  retail  price  of  processed 
foods  has  created  a  serious  marketing 
crisis  for  millers  and  bakers.  Elimination 
of  the  75-cent  certificate  will  help  ease 
the  crisis  both  for  processors  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  bread  tax  alone  accounts  for  2 
cents  of  the  price  of  each  loaf  of  bread. 
Without  relief  from  this  tax,  prices  must 
go  up  or  vitally  important  businesses 
must  come  tumbling  down.  And  since  the 
beginning  of  1972.  a  total  of  81  bakeries 
have  closed  their  doors — an  ominous  in- 
dicator at  a  time  when  healthy  competi- 
tion in  the  food  industry  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever. 

The  pending  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
repeal  the  wheat  certificate  program  as 
of  July  1,  1973.  In  its  version  of  the  leg- 
islation, the  other  body  has  provided  for 
repeal  of  this  requirement  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill.  'While  the  ob- 
jective of  both  provisions  is  the  same — 
relief  from  a  particularly  regressive 
tax — there  appear  to  be  distinct  advan- 
tages to  making  repeal  effective  on  the 
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date  of  enactment.  This  approach  would 
save  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  industry  from  the  potential  adminis- 
trative difficulties  involved  in  the  retro- 
active rebate  of  funds  collected  between 
July  1  and  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  it  would  avoid  possible  in- 
ventory control  problems.  I  have  every 
confidence,  however,  that  the  conferees 
will  reach  a  rational  resolution  of  this 
question. 

In  the  m.eantime,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
applaud  the  committee  for  taking  this 
timely  action.  I  share  with  our  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  the  convic- 
tion that  the  processing  certificate  pro- 
gram represents  a  most  onerous,  hidden, 
and  basically  unfair  charge  against  a 
single  industry  and  against  consumers 
of  a  very  basic  commodity.  This  tax  vio- 
lates both  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay 
and  the  principle  of  compensation  for  a 
benefit  as  a  mode  of  raising  revenue.  Its 
repeal  will  stand  as  a  major  achievement 
of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  but  also  wish  to 
endorse  two  amendments  to  H.R.  8860 
which  would,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  re- 
fine and  improve  this  needed  legislation. 
The  bill  extends  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  for  4  years  and  alters  in  several  ways 
the  farm  and  food  stamp  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  act. 

One  long  overdue  provision  which  I  am 
most  pleased  to  see  in  this  bill  is  the 
elimination  of  the  bread  tax.  This  tax  re- 
quires wheat  processors  to  pay  75  cents 
per  bushel  to  help  maintain  the  price 
support  program.  This  cost  has  recently 
become  prohibi'ive  for  a  great  many 
processors,  a  number  of  whom  have  been 
forced  out  of  business.  Since  the  pay- 
ment has  traditionally  been  passed  on  to 
bakers  and  then  to  consumers,  the  tax 
hii.>  proven  to  be  entirely  counterpro- 
ductive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  provision  of  this  bill 
wloich  should  be  amended,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  which  would  force  senior 
citizens  who  now  receive  food  stamps  to 
caoh  in  their  life  insurance  and  use  it 
for  living  expenses  if  they  wish  to  re- 
tain theii  eligibility.  I  feel  this  would  be 
a  cruel  and  unnecessary  step  to  take,  and 
thac  we  should  rather  increase  the  a.sset 
linut  for  the  elderly  to  S3, 000  and  keep 
the  definition  of  assets  which  appears  in 
the  current  regulations. 

The  second  provision  of  H.R.  8860 
v.hich  I  dislike  is  the  farm  payment 
limitation  level  of  $37,000  per  crop.  How- 
ever, this  fiuure  represents  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  present  exorbitant 
$55,000-per-crop  level,  but  is  still  far  too 
renerous  with  the  taxpayer's  dollar.  I 
would  instead  uri^e  my  colleagues  to 
vigorously  support  the  Findley  amend- 
ment, which  imposes  a  payment  limita- 
tion of  $20,000  per  farmer.  This  would 
allow  for  reasonable  profits  while  result- 
ing in  a  program  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $200  million.  V/ith  the  inclusion 
of  the  Findley  amendment  in  H.R.  8860. 
I  feel  that  we  would  have  before  us  an 
excellent  measure  designed  to  provide 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  both  for  the 
farmers  and  the  consumers  of  thi= 
Nation. 


Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation before  us  to  extend  the  farm 
program  contains  a  number  of  meas- 
ures which  are  essential  compromise 
among  divergent  intere.^ts  within  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  between  agriculture  and 
other  segments  of  our  economy. 

And  I  am  certain  that  there  will  bs  fur- 
ther compromi.se  made  between  our  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  here  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  version  of  the  legislation. 

In  my  estimation,  the  most  important 
fact  to  keep  in  perspective  as  we  continue 
this  second  day  of  debate  on  the  farm 
bill,  is  the  mutual  interdependence 
shared  by  all  of  agricuture  and  all  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  to  maintain  a  healthy 
agriculture — and  it  is  vital  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
at  the  lovvest  possible  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  given  to  this  relation- 
ship, above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
While  his  costs  of  production  have  in- 
creased by  at  least  200  percent  in  most 
cases — his  returns  have  remained  rough- 
ly the  same.  More  than  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  have  gone  out  of  business 
during  the  past  generation,  and  the  trend 
is  continuing. 

The  American  consumer  today  is  able 
to  buy  food  cheaper  than  consumers  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  While  wages 
have  gone  up  some  250  percent  during  the 
past  20  years — food  in  the  grocery  stores 
has  gone  up  only  40  percent. 

While  the  average  American  worker 
works  3  minutes  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread, 
the  average  Engli.-;hmun  must  work  4 
minutes,  the  average  German  5  minutes, 
the  average  Frenchman  6  minut«s,  the 
average  Swede  6  minute^,  and  the  aver- 
age Jap:uiese  8  minutes. 

The  American  worker  spends  15  min- 
utes on  the  job  to  buv  a  pound  of  roast 
beef,  while  the  average  worker  in  Sweden 
must  toil  34  minutes,  in  Germany  36 
minutes,  in  England  37  minutes  in 
France  46  minutes,  and  n  Japan  almost 
2  hours. 

The  American  consumer  spends 
.slightly  over  15  percent  of  his  disposable 
income  for  food— by  far  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 

I  offer  these  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
point  out  the  fallacy  in  the  argument 
that  consumers  have  been  taken  for  a 
ride  by  American  agriculture.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  the  farmer  in  this  counti^ 
has  been  operating  for  at  least  20  years 
at  negligible  profit  levels. 

And  I  particularly  want  to  make  the 
point  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  in 
tho  Congress  take  full  recognition  of  the 
l;:ngstanding  economic  inequities  suf- 
fered by  the  American  farmer,  and  make 
decisions  on  extending  farm  legislation 
upon  that  basis. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  time  for 
the  Government  to  begin  to  get  out  cf 
the  busine.->s  of  managing  American  farm 
production.  Ytt.  it  would  be  tragic  to 
drop  all  controls  and  all  price  supports 
without  sufficient  time  for  an  orderly 
phaseout — time  for  the  market  s.vstem 
and  the  production  machinery  to  adjust. 

I  am  supportive  of  efforts  to  limit  farm 
payments  to  large  corporations,  and  yet 


it  will  be  counterproductive  if  such  ac- 
tion sharply  limits  farm  production  in 
certain  crops  or  otherwise  upsets  the  nat- 
ural production  levels  of  affected  crops. 

I  implore  my  colleagues,  both  rural  and 
urban  oriented,  to  consider  tMs  legisla- 
tion seriously.  It  would  be  disastrous  if 
contrived,  politically  inspired  sparring 
between  rural-oriented  and  urban-ori- 
ented Members  of  this  body  were  to 
irreparably  injure  this  bill.  It  will  also 
be  tragic  if  one  group  of  farmers  tram- 
ples the  rights  of  other  growers  who  have 
different  problems. 

We  need  to  begin  phasing  out  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  controls  in  agricul- 
ture. This  legislation  is  intended  to  do 
that. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  provide 
basic  protection  for  the  farmer  in  order 
to  assure  a  healthy  agriculture  which 
produces  a  reliable  supply  of  high-quality 
food  and  fiber  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  This  legislation  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide that. 

The  interests  of  all  Americans  are  en- 
compassed within  this  legislation.  Those 
interests  are  very  similar  and,  at  the 
same  time,  interdependent. 

We  must  have  a  healthy  agriculture,  a 
stable  and  abimdant  food  supply,  and 
continued  low-cost  food  to  American 
consumers. 

We  need  to  pass  this  legislation  with 
those  goals  in  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8860 
A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  con- 
sumers of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

P.^YMENT    LIMITATION 

( 1 )  Section  101  is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  subsection  1 1 ),  effective  be- 
ginning with  the  1974  crop,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
p.ach  of  the  annual  programs  established  by 
titles  IV.  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  for  the  1974 
through  1977  crops  of  the  commodities  shall 
not  exceed  $37,500." 

(B)  amending  subsection  (2)  effective  be- 
einning  with  the  1974  crop,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(2)  The  term  'payments'  as  used  in  this 
section  shall  not  include  loans  or  purchases, 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  represent  com- 
pensation for  resource  adjustment  or  public 
access  for  recreation." 

DAIRY  PROGRAM 

MILK    MARKETING    ORDERS 

(2)  Section  201  is  amended  by— 

{.\)  amending  section  201  (el  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  Inserting  "1977",  and  by 
striking  out  "1976"  and  inserting  -1980",  and 

iB)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"if)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  .^ct  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by: 

"  ( 1)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 8c{  17)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ':  Provided  further,  That  If  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  producers  as  defined  In 
a  milk  order  apply  In  writing  for  a  hearing 
on  a  proposed  amendment  of  such  order,  the 
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Secretary  shall  call  such  a  hearing  If  the 
proposed  amendment  is  one  that  may  legally 
be  made  to  such  order.  Subsection  (12)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit 
any  cooperative  to  act  for  Its  members  in  an 
application  for  a  hearing  under  the  foregoing 
proviso  and  nothing  In  such  proviso  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
calling  an  amendment  hearing  as  provided 
in  subsection  (3)  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  be  required  to  call  a  hearing 
on  any  proposed  amendment  to  an  order  in 
response  to  an  application  for  a  hearing  on 
such  proposed  amendment  if  the  application 
requesting  the  hearing  Is  received  by  the 
Secretary  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  has  announced  his 
decision  on  a  previously  proposed  amend- 
ment to  such  order  and  the  two  proposed 
amendments  are  essentially  the  same.' 

"(2)  Inserting  after  the  phrase  'pure  and 
wholesome  milk'  in  section  8c(  18)  the  phrase 
■to  meet  current  needs  and  further  to  assure 
a  level  of  farm  Income  adequate  to  maintain 
productive  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  antici- 
pated future  needs'." 

MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT,  BUTTERFAT  PRICE  SUPPORT 
SUSPENSION 

(3)  Section  202  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  the  introductory  clause  which 
precedes  subsection  (a); 

(B)  effective  April  1,  1974.  Inserting  In  sub- 
section (b)  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  in  the  quotation  the  fol- 
lowing: "of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to 
meet  current  needs,  reflect  changes  in  the 
cost  of  production,  and  assure  a  level  of 
farm  Income  adequate  to  maintain  produc- 
tive capacity  sufficient  to  meet  anticipated 
future  needs";  and 

(C)  Inserting  in  subsection  (b)  In  the 
first  sentence  "80  per  centum"  In  lieu  of  "75 
per  centum". 

VETERANS    HOSPITALS 

(4)  Section  203  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  "1977". 

DAIRY    INDEMNITY    PROGRAM 

(5)  Section  204  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting 
"1977";  and 

(B)  striking  subsection  (b)  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  1  of  said  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

•••SECTION  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  make  Indemnity  payments 
for  milk  or  cows  producing  such  milk  at  a 
fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who  have 
been  directed  since  January  1.  1964  (but  onlv 
since  tne  aate  oi  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  In  the  case  of  Indemnity  payments  not 
authorized  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment) . 
to  remove  their  milk,  and  to  indemnity  pay- 
ments for  dairy  products  at  fair  rnarket 
value  to  manufacturers  of  dairy  products 
who  have  been  directed  since  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
to  remove  their  dairy  products  from  com- 
mercial markets  because  of  residues  of  chem- 
icals registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  time  of  such  use. 
Any  indemnity  payment  to  any  farmer  shall 
continue  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  Is 
again  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  milk  on 
commercial  markets.'  " 

•  6)  Title  II  is  amended  bv  adding  at  the 
e'.id  therec  f  the  following : 

■•DAIRY    IMPORT    LICENSES 

"Sec.  205.  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (7  U  S.C.  624)  Is  amended 
by  addl'ig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'"fg)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide that  dairy  products  may  be  imported 
fnly  by  or  for  the  account  of  a  person  or 
firm  to  whom  a  license  has  been  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  issuing  a 
license  for  dairy  products  not  currently  be- 
ing Imported  but  sought  to  be  Imported 
under  this  section  during  any  period  after 


the  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  licenses  available  for  a  thirty- 
day  period  before  issuing  licenses  to  other 
applicants  to  domestic  producers  and  pro- 
cessors who  agree  to  import  such  dairy  prod- 
ucts. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  dairy 
products  include  (1)  all  forms  of  mUk  and 
dairy  products,  butterfat.  milk  sollds-not-fat, 
and  any  combination  or  mixture  thereof;  (2) 
any  article,  compound,  or  mixture  contain- 
ing 5  per  centum  or  more  of  butterfat,  or 
milk  sollds-not-fat,  or  any  combinations  of 
the  two;  and  (3)  casein,  caseinates,  lactose, 
and  other  derivatives  of  milk,  butterfat.  or 
milk  sollds-not-fat.  If  Imported  commercially 
for  any  food  use.  Dairy  products  do  not  in- 
clude (1)  Industrial  casein,  industrial  casem- 
ates, or  any  other  industrial  products,  not 
to  be  used  in  any  form  for  any  food  use,  or 
an  ingredient  of  food;  or  (2)  articles  not 
normally  considered  to  be  dairy  products, 
such  as  candy,  bakery  goods,  and  other  simi- 
lar articles:  Provided.  That  dairy  products  In 
any  form,  in  any  such  article  are  not  com- 
mercially extractable  or  capable  of  being 
used  commercially  as  a  replacement  or  sub- 
stitute for  such  ingredients  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  any  food  product.' 

'PRODUCER  HANDLERS 
"Sec.  206.  The  legal  status  of  producer 
handlers  of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be 
the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  as  it  was 
prior  thereto." 

WOOL  PROGRAM 

(7)  Section  301  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "1973'^  each  place  it 
occurs  and  Inserting  '1977",  and  by  striking 
out  the  word  "three^^  each  place  it  occurs; 
and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  Strike  out  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 708  and  insert  the  follo-^ing:  'The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with,  or  to  approve  agree- 
ments entered  Into  between,  marketing  co- 
operatives, trade  associations,  or  others  en- 
gaged or  whose  members  are  engaged  in 
the  handling  of  wool,  mohair,  sheep,  or 
goats  or  the  products  thereof  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  conducting  on  a  na- 
tional. State,  or  regional  basis  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  programs  and  programs 
for  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  product  quality,  production 
management,  and  marketing  improvement, 
for  wool,  mohair,  sheep,  or  goats  or  the 
products  thereof.  Advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion programs  may  be  conducted  outside 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  expanding  foreign  markets 
and  uses  for  mohair  or  goats  or  the  products 
thereof  produced  in  the  United  States. ••• 
WHEAT  PROGRAM 

WHEAT    PRODUCTION    INCENTIVES 

(8)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1974 
crop  section  401  is  amended  by  strlklnt:  out 
"1971.  1972.  and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1971 
through  1977"  and  section  107  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  amending  section  107(a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Loans  and  purchases  on  each  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  made  available  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri.ite.  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  competitive  world 
prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
In  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at 
which  price  support  is  made  available  for 
feed  grains:  Provided,  That  In  no  event  shall 
such  level  be  In  excess  of  the  parity  price 
for  wheat  or  less  than  $1.49  per  bushel." 

(B)  substituting  the  word  "payments"  for 
the  word  "certlficites"  in  section  107(b); 


(C)  striking  the  quotation  mark  at  the  end 
of  section  107  ( b  i ,  and 

(D)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following : 

"(C)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  Ach 
crop  of  wheat  to  the  producer:^  en  each 
farm  In  an  amount  determined  by  multi- 
plying (i)  the  amount  by  which  the  higher 
of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  revel, ed  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop  is  less  than  the 
established  price  cf  $2.05  per  bushel,  ad- 
Justed  for  each  of  the  1975  through  1977  crops 
to  reflect  any  changes  in  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  production  items,  in- 
terest, taxes,  and  wage  rates,  times  uli  the 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  such  crcp.  times 
(111)  the  projected  yield  established  for  the 
farm  with  such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  provide  a  fair  and 
equitable  yield:  Provided.  That  any  Increase 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  in  the  estab- 
ILshed  price  to  reflect  a  change  in  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  shall  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  change  in  d)  the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  cf  wheat  for  the  three 
calendar  years  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determinatlcn  1=  made,  over  ill)  the  na- 
tional average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for 
the  three  calendar  years  preceding  the  year 
previous  to  the  one  for  which  the  deter- 
mination Is  made.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  producers  are  prevented  from 
planting,  or  if  planted,  prevented  from  har- 
vesting any  portion  of  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment to  wheat  or  other  noncrnservlng 
crop,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producer,  the  rate  of  paymeit  m 
such  portion  shall  be  the  larger  cf  lA)  the 
foregoing  rate,  or  (Bi  one-third  of  the  es- 
tablished price.  The  Secretary  .shall  provide 
for  the  sharing  of  payments  made  under  this 
subsection  for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis." 

TERMIN.\TICN    OF    WHEAT    CERTIFICATE    PROGRAM, 
FARM    ACREAGE    ALLOlMENTS 

(9)  Section  402  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  the  section  designation  and  add- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  of  the  section: 

■•(b)(A)  Section  379b  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (which  provides  for  a 
wheat  marketing  certificate  prceram)  shal' 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1974  ihroueh  1977 
crops  of  wheat,  except  as  provided  m  para- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  this  subsection. 

"(Bi  Section  379b(c»  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  cf  1938.  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  (which  provides 
for  a  set-aside  program  i .  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1974  through  1977  crops 
of  wheat  with  the  following  changes: 

••(I)  The  phrase  'payments  authorized  by 
section  107(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949'  shall  be  substituted  for  the  word  'cer- 
tificates' and  the  phrases  'certificates  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (bi'  and  marketing 
certificates'  each  place  they  occur. 

"(il)  The  word  'domestic'  shail  be  stricken 
each  place  it  occurs. 

"(ill)  The  second  .sentence  of  section  379b 
ic)(l)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows'  'If  a 
.set-aside  of  cr(^p'.i;;d  is  in  efTcci  ■u:ider  this 
subsection  (O.  then  as  a  c mditlon  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans,  p-urcha.ses,  and  pavments  au- 
thorized by  section  107ic)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  the  producers  on  a  farm  must 
set  aside  and  devote  to  approved  conserva- 
tion uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  eqfial  to  d) 
such  percentage  of  the  wheat  allotment  for 
the  farm  as  may  be  spec.fied  by  tlie  Secre- 
tary and  will  be  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
to  result  In  a  set-aside  not  in  excess  of 
thirteen  and  three-tenths  million  acres  in 
the  case  of  the  1971  crop;  plus,  if  required  by 
the  Secretary.  (11)  the  acreage  of  cropland 
on  the  farm  devoted  in  preceding  years  to  soil 
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conserving  uses,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary.' 

"(Iv)  The  third  sentence  In  379b (c)(1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  for  the  1974  through  1977  crops 
to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  the 
farm  to  a  percentage  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ment." 

"(V)  '1971  through  1977'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  '1971,  1972,  and  1973'  each  place 
It  occurs  other  than  In  the  third  sentence 
of  section  379b(c)  (1). 

"(vl)  After  the  second  sentence  of  section 
379b (c)(3)  the  following  shall  be  inserted: 
"ITie  Secretary  may,  In  the  case  of  programs 
for  the  1974  through  1977  crops,  pay  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  fore- 
going sentences." 

•'(C)  Sections  379b  (d),  (e),  (g),  and  (1) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  effective  for  the  1974  through 
1977  crops  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

""■(e)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  section  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  in  such  amounts 
as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

"  '(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"••(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the    Commodity    Credit    Corporation.' 

'•(D)  Section  379c  of  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  1974  through  1977  crops  of 
wheat,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'••Sec.  379c.  (a)(1)  The  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  de- 
termined as  provided  In  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  national  acre- 
age allotment  not  later  than  April  15  of  each 
calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  In  the 
next  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  national 
allotment  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  he 
determines  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
national  average  yield  for  the  crop  for  which 
the  determination  Is  being  made  will  pro- 
duce the  quantity  (less  Imports)  that  he 
estimates  will  be  utilized  domestlcallv  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop.  If  the  SecreUry  determines  that 
carryover  stocks  are  excessive  or  an  increase 
In  stocks  Is  needed  to  assure  a  desirable 
carryover,  he  may  adjust  the  allotment  by 
the  amount  he  determines  will  accomplish 
the  desired  decrease  or  Increase  In  carryover 
stocks.  The  national  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  apportionment  to  each  State  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  the  preceding 
crop  (1973  national  domestic  allotment  In 
the  case  of  apportionment  of  the  1974  na- 
tional acreage  allotment)  adjusted  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment 
base  for  each  State,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion established  crop  rotation  practices,  the 
estimated  decrease  In  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments,  and   other  relevant  factors. 

"'(2)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  In  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  to 
each  such  county  of  the  wheat  allotment  for 
the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  In  order 
to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportion- 
ment baso  for  each  county  taking  Into  con- 


sideration established  crop-rotation  prac- 
tices, the  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allot- 
ments, and  other  relevant  factors. 

■••(3)  The  farm  allotment  for  each  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  determined  by  apportion- 
ing the  county  wheat  allotment  among  farms 
In  the  county  which  had  a  wheat  allotment 
for  the  preceding  crop  on  the  ba.sis  of  such 
allotment,  adjusted  to  reflect  established 
crop-rotation  practices  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
fair  and  equitable  allotment.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
the  farm  allotment  shall  be  adjusted  down- 
ward to  the  extent  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b). 

••'(4)  Not  to  e.xceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
State  allotment  for  any  crop  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  farms  for  which  there  was  no  allot- 
ment for  the  preceding  crop  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  factors:  suitability  of  the  land 
for  production  of  wheat,  the  past  experience 
of  the  farm  operator  in  the  production  of 
wheat,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  operator 
is  dependent  on  income  from  farming  for 
his  livelihood,  the  production  of  wheat  on 
other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by 
the  farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair  and 
equitable  farm  allotment.s.  No  part  of  such 
reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  a  farm  to 
reflect  new  cropland  brought  into  production 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  set-aside 
program  for  wheat. 

"■(5)  The  planting  on  a  farm  of  wheat 
or  any  crop  for  which  no  farm  allotment 
was  established  shall  not  make  the  farm 
eligible  for  an  allotment  under  subsection 
(a)  (3)  nor  shall  such  farm  by  reason  of  such 
planting  be  considered  ineligible  for  an  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  (4). 

••'(6)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments In  acreage  under  this  Act  as  he 
determines  necessarj-  to  correct  for  abnormal 
factors  atTecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop  rota- 
tion prac'.^ices.  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures,  and  topography. 

"■(b)(1)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  on  a  farm  Is  less  than  the 
farm  allotment,  the  farm  allotment  used  as 
a  base  for  the  succeeding  crop  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  percentage  by  which  such 
planted  acreage  was  less  than  such  farm  al- 
lotment, but  such  reduction  shall  not  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  the  farm  allotment  for 
the  preceding  crop.  If  no  acreage  has  been 
planted  to  wheat  for  three  consecutive  crop 
years  on  any  farm  which  has  an  allotment, 
such  farm  shall  lose  its  allotment.  Producers 
on  any  farm  who  have  planted  to  wheat  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  allotment 
for  the  farm  shall  be  considered  to  have 
planted  an  acreage  equal  to  100  per  centum 
of  such  allotment.  An  acreage  on  the  farm 
which  the  Secretary  determines  was  not 
planted  to  wheat  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  dl&ister  or  condition  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  producer  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  acreage  of  wheat  planted 
for  harvest.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary-  may  permit  producers  of 
wheat  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans, 
feed  grains  for  which  there  is  a  set-aside 
program  In  effect,  guar,  castor  beans,  cotton, 
trltlcale,  oats.  rye.  or  such  other  crops  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  and  con- 
sidered as  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat 
to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
not  Impair  the  effective  operation  of  the 
program. 

'"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  (1),  no  farm  allotment  shall 
be  reduced  or  lost  through  failure  to  plant 
the  farm  allotment.  If  the  producer  elects 
not  to  receive  pajTuents  for  the  portion  of 
the  farm  allotment  not  planted,  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  section  107(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.'  " 


REPEAL  OF  PR(X;ESS0R  CERTIFICATE  REQUIREME^^^ 

(10)  Section  403  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)"  after  the  section  designation  and 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Sections  379d,  379e,  379f,  379g,  379h, 
3791,  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  market- 
ing certificate  requirements  for  processors 
and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
wheat  processed  or  exported  during  the  peri- 
od July  1,  1973  through  June  30,  1978:  and 
section  379g  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (c)  : 

"'(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  take 
such  action  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the 
certificate  program  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 379d  to  a  program  under  which  no  cer- 
tificates are  required.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  such  authority  shall 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
authority  to  exempt  all  or  a  portion  of 
wheat  or  food  products  made  therefrom  In 
the  channels  of  trade  on  July  1,  1973,  from 
the  marketing  restrictions  In  subsection  (bi 
of  section  379d,  or  to  sell  certificates  to  per- 
sons owning  such  wheat  or  food  products 
made  therefrom  at  such  price  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine.  Any  such  certificate  shall  be 
Issued  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Nothing  herein  shall  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  certificates  on  wheat  proc- 
essed after  June  30,  1973.'." 

SUSPENSION     OF    WHEAT     MARKETING    QUOTAS 

(11)  Section  404  is  amended  by  striking 
"1971.  1972,  and  1973"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Inserting  "1971  through  1977",  and  by 
striking  "1972  and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1972 
through  1977". 

STATE     AGENCY     ALLOTMENTS,     YIELD     CALCULA- 
TIONS 

(12)  (a)  Section  405  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1971,  1972,  and  1973"  and  insert- 
ing "1971  through  1977";  and  by  repealing 
paragraph  (2)  effective  with  the  1974  crop: 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  designa- 
tion: by  changing  the  period  and  quotation 
mark  at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a  semi- 
colon: and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion the  following: 

••(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crops  section  301(b)  ( 13)  (K) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
is  amended  by  adding  after  'three  calendar 
years'  the  following:  '(five  calendar  years  in 
the  case  of  wheat)',  and  section  708  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-321  Is  amended  by  Inserting  in  the 
second  sentence  after  'determining  the  pro- 
jected yield'  the  following  "(except  that  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  if  the  yield  is  abnormally  low 
in  any  one  of  the  calendar  years  of  the  base 
period  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  actual  yield  proved  by  the  pro- 
ducer In  the  other  four  years  of  such  base 
period) '." 

SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

(13)  Section  406  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1971,  1972,  and  1973"  and  inserting 
"1971  through  1977". 

REDUCTION  IN  WHEAT  STORED  TO  AVOID  PENALTY 

(14)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowrlng:  "Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, the  Secretary  may  authorize  release  of 
wheat  stored  by  a  producer  under  section 
379c(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  the  1971  crop. 
whenever  he  determines  such  release  will  not 
significantly  affect  market  prices  for  wheat. 
As  a  condition  of  release,  the  Secretary  may 
require  a  refund  of  such  portion  of  the  value 
of  certificates  received  In  the  crop  year  the 
excess  wheat  was  produced  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate considering  the  period  of  time  the 
excess  wheat  has  been  in  storage  and  the 
need  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
among  all  wheat  program  participants.". 
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APPUCATION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1949 

(15)  Section  408  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1971,  1972,  and  1973"  and  inserting  '1971 
through  1977". 

COMMODITY    CREDIT    CORPORATION     SALES    PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS 

(16)  Section  409  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■■\Q1\.  1972,  and  1973"  and  inserting  "1971 
through  1977". 

SET-ASIDE   ON    SUMMER   FALLOW   FARMS 

(17)  Section  410  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1971,  1972,  and  1973  "  and  Inserting  '•1971 
through  1977". 

,    FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

(18)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crops  of  feed  grains,  section 
501  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  that  portion  which  pre- 
cedes the  first  colon  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec  501.  (a)  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  1971  through  1977  crops  of  feed  grains, 
section  105(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■  Sec  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

•"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  loans  and  ptirchases  on 
each  crop  of  corn  at  such  level,  not  less  than 
$1.19  per  bushel  nor  in  excess  of  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  encourage  the  expor- 
tation of  feed  grains  and  not  result  in  ex- 
cessive total  stocks  of  feed  grains  in  the 
United  States. 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  of  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  that 
loans  and  purchases  are  made  available  for 
corn,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding 
value  of  such  commodity  In  relation  to  corn 
and  the  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b),  and  on  each  crop  of  grain  sorghums 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  avtUlable 
for  corn,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  and  average  transportation  costs 
to  market  of  grain  sorghums  in  relation  to 
corn.'." 

(Bi  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1974  through  1977  crops  of  feed  grains,  sec- 
tion 105(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"•(b)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  com- 
puted by  multiplying  ( 1 )  the  payment  rate, 
times  (2)  the  allotment  for  the  farm  for 
such  crop,  times  (3)  the  yield  established  for 
the  farm  for  the  preceding  crop  w^th  such 
adjustments  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield. 
The  payment  rate  for  corn  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

•'•(1)  the  national  weighted  average  mar- 
ket price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"  '(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop 

is  less  than  the  established  price  of  $1.38  per 
bushel,  adjusted  for  each  of  the  1975  through 
1977  crops  to  reflect  any  changes  In  the  In- 
dex of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
Items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  Increase  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  In  the  established  price  to  re- 
flect a  change  In  the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  in  (1)  the  national  average  yield  per 
acre  of  feed  grains  for  the  three  calendar 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
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termination  is  made,  over  (11)  the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  of  feed  grains  for  the 
three  calendar  years  preceding  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  one  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made.  The  payment  rate  for  grain 
sorghums  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley,  shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  fair  and  reasonable  In  re- 
lation to  the  rate  at  which  paynients  are 
made  available  for  corn.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are 
prevented  from  planting  or  if  planted,  pre- 
vented from  harvesting  any  portion  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  to  feed  grains  or 
other  noncoioserving  crop,  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  or 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer, the  rate  of  payment  on  such  portion 
shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate, 
or  (B)  one-third  of  the  established  price. 

•••(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1  of  each  calendar  year,  determine  and 
proclaim  for  the  crop  produced  in  such  cal- 
endar year  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
feed  grains,  which  shall  be  the  number  of 
acres  he  determines  on  the  basis  cf  the  esti- 
mated national  average  yield  of  the  feed 
grains  included  in  the  program  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  is  being  made 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  imports)  of 
such  feed  grains  that  he  estimates  will  be 
utilized  domestically  and  for  export  during 
that  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  carryover  stocks  of 
any  of  the  feed  grains  are  exce.ssive  or  an 
Increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  a  de- 
sirable carryover,  he  may  adjust  the  feed 
grain  allotment  by  the  amount  he  determines 
will  accomplish  the  desired  decrease  or  i:!- 
crease  in  carryover  stocks.  State,  coutaty.  and 
farm  feed  grain  allotments  established  for 
the  preceding  crop  (for  1974  on  the  basis 
of  the  feed  grain  bases  established  for  1973). 
adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  to 
establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment 
base  for  each  State,  county,  and  farm.  Not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  State  feed 
grain  allotment  may  be  reserved  for  appor- 
tionment to  new  feed  grain  farms  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  factors:  suitability  of  the 
land  for  production  of  feed  grains,  the  extent 
to  which  the  farm  operator  is  dependent  on 
income  from  farming  for  his  livelihood,  the 
production  of  feed  grains  on  other  farms 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the  farm 
operator,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  should  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  fair  and  equitable 
feed  grain  allotments. 

■••(3)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage 
on  a  farm  planteci  to  feed  grains  included 
m  the  program  formulated  under  this  sub- 
section is  less  than  the  feed  grain  allot- 
ment for  the  farm,  the  feed  grain  allotment 
for  the  farm  for  the  succeeding  crops  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  percentage  by  which  the 
planted  acreage  Is  less  than  the  feed  grain 
allotment  for  the  farm,  but  such  reduction 
shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  feed 
grain  allotment.  If  no  acreage  has  been 
planted  to  such  feed  grains  for  three  consec- 
utive crop  years  on  any  farm  which  has  a 
feed  grain  allotment,  such  farm  shall  lose  its 
feed  grain  allotment:  Provided.  That  no  farm 
feed  grain  allotment  shall  be  reduced  or  lost 
through  faUure  to  plant,  if  the  producer 
elects  not  to  receive  payment  for  such  por- 
tion of  the  farm  feed  grain  allotment  not 
planted,  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any 
such  acres  eliminated  from  any  farm  shall 
be  assigned  to  a  national  pool  for  the  ad- 
justment of  feed  grain  bases  as  provided  for 
in  subsection  (e)  (2).  Producers  on  any  farm 
who  have  planted  to  such  feed  grains  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  feed  grain  allot- 
ment shall  be  considered  to  have  planted  an 
acreage  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  such  al- 
lotment. An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the 
Secretary  determines  was  not  planted  to  such 
feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond 


the  control  of  the  producer  sliall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted 
for  harvest.  For  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  may  permit  producers 
of  feed  grams  to  have  acreage  devoted  to 
soybeans,  wheat,  guar,  castor  beans,  cotton, 
triticale,  oats.  r\e.  or  such  other  crops  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate,  consid- 
ered as  devoted  to  the  production  of  such 
feed  grains  to  such  extent  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  op- 
eration of  the  feed  grain  or  soybean 
program. •.•' 

(C)  striking  out  "1971.  1972,  1973"  where 
it  appears  in  that  part  which  amends  sec- 
tion 105(c)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  and  inserting  "1971  through  1977",  and 
by  amending  the  second  sentence  of  section 
105(c)  (1)  to  read  as  follows:  "If  a  setaslde 
of  cropland  Is  in  effect  under  this  subsection 
(c),  then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  on  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and.  If  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  respectively,  the  producers 
on  a  farm  must  set  aside  and  devote  to  (1) 
approved  conservation  uses  an  acreage  of 
cropland  equal  to  such  percentage  of  the 
feed  grain  allotment  for  the  farm  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  plus.  If  required 
by  the  Secretary  (11)  the  acreage  of  crop- 
land on  the  farm  devoted  In  preceding  years 
to  soil  conserving  uses,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.", 

(D)  amending  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 105(c)  (1)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  for  the  1974  through  1977 
crops  to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  on  the  farm  to  a  percentage  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.", 

(E)  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (e) ,  inserting  a  period  after  the 
word  "topography'"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  striking  out  the  balance 
of  such  sentence  and  striking  out  all  of  sub- 
section (g), 

(F)  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
of  section  105(c)(3)  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  may,  in  the  case  of  programs  for 
the  1974  through  1977  crops,  pay  an  appro- 
priate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
sentences.". 

COTTON   PROGRAM 

SUSPENSION    OF    MARKETING    QUOTAS    FOR    COT- 
TON,   MINIMUM    BASE    ACREAGE    ALLOTMENT 

(19)   Section  601   is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  '1971,  1972.  "and  1973" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
"1971  through  1977", 

(B)  striking  "1970,  1971.  and  1972"  from 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  "1970  through 
1976", 

(C)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974 
crop,  striking  out  the  following  from  section 
344a(a)  In  section  601  "for  which  a  farm 
base  acreage  allotment  Is  established  (other 
than   pursuant    to   section   350(e)(1)(A))", 

(D)  striking  "1974'^  from  paragraph  (3)(1) 
and  Inserting  "1978",  and  by  striking  "1972 
and  1973"'  from  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting 
"1972  through  1977", 

(F)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crjp, 
adding  at  the  end  of  section  350(a)  In  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  601  the  following:  "The 
national  base  acreage  allotment  for  the  1974 
through  1977  crops  shall  not  be  less  than 
eleven  million  acres.", 

(F)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop. 
striking  "soybeans,  wheat  or  feed  grains" 
from  the  last  sentence  of  section  350(e)(2) 
In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  601  and  Insert- 
ing "soybeans,  wheat,  feed  grains,  guar, 
castor  beans,  or  such  other  crops  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate '. 

(O)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974 
crop,  striking  the  word  "an  adjoining  "  In  the 
first  sentence  of  section  350(h)  as  found  In 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  601,  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "any  other  nearby". 
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(H)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974 
crop,  striking  subsection  350(g)  In  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  601  and  redesignating 
subsection  (h)   as  subsection  (g). 

COTTON    PRODUCTION    INCENTTVES 

(20)  Section  602  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  "igTl,  1972.  and  1973"  wher- 
ever It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  "1971 
through  1977".  by  striking  "the  1972  or  1973 
crop"  where  it  appears  In  that  part  amend- 
ing section  103(e)  1 1 )  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  and  Inserting  "any  of  the  1972 
through  1977  crops",  and  by  striking  out 
"acreage  world  price"  In  that  part  amending 
section  103(e)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  substituting  "average  price  of 
American  cotton  In  world  markets '; 

(B)  in  that  part  amending  section  103(e) 
(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  striking 
out  "two-year  period"  whenever  it  appears 
therein  and  substituting  "three-year  pe- 
riod"; and  by  striking  out  that  part  begin- 
ning with  "except  that"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  substituting  "except  that  if  the  loan 
rate  so  calculated  Is  higher  than  the  then 
current  level  of  average  world  prlres  for 
American  cotton  of  such  quality,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  adjust  the  current  cal- 
culated loan  rate  for  cotton  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  then  current  average  world  price"; 

(C)  effective,  beginning  with  the  1974 
crop,  amending  section  103(e)(2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  It  appears  in 
such  section  602  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each  farm  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
higher  of — 

"(1)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  of  upland  cotton  during  the  cal- 
endar year  which  includes  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)   the    loan    level    determined    under 
paragraph   (1 )   for  such  crop 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  of  38  cents 
per   pound    adjusted    for   each    of   the    1975 
through  1977  crops  to  reflect  any  changes  in 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
duction   items,    interest,    taxes,    and    wage 
rates:  Provided.  That  any  Increase  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  in  the  established  price 
to  reflect  a   change   in   the   index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  change  in  d)  the  national  average  yield 
per   acre   of  cotton    for   the   three   calendar 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made,  over  di)    the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  three 
calendar  years  preceding  the  year  previous 
to  the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers    on    a    farm    are    prevented    from 
planting,  or  if  planted,  prevented  from  har- 
vesting any  portion  of  the  allotment  to  cot- 
ton, because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster,  or  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producer,  the  rate  of  payment  for 
such  portion  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)   the 
foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  estab- 
ILshed  price.  The  payment  rate  with  respect 
to  the  producer  who  il)   Is  on  a  small  farm 
'that  is.  a  farm  on  which  the  base  acreage 
allotment  ls  ten  acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the 
yield   u.sed    in   making  payments   times   the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  Is  five  thousand 
pounds  or  less,  and  for  which  the  base  acre- 
ape  allotment   has  not  been  reduced  under 
section  350(ai),    di)    resides  on  such  farm 
and   (Hi)   derives  his  principal  Income  from 
cotton  produced  on  such  farm,  shall  be  in- 
creased  by   30   per   centum:    but.    notwith- 
standing paragraph   (3).  such  increase  shall 
be   made  only  with  respect  to  his  share  of 
cotton  actually  harvested  on  such  farm  with- 
in the  quantity  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  " 
(D)     effective    beginning    with    the    1974 
crop,  section    103(e)(3)    of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended   fa)   by  striking  out 
an  or  the  first  sentence  after  the  word  "mul- 
tiplying"  and  substituting  "the  farm  base 
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acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  the  crop 
by  the  average  yield  established  for  the 
farmer."  and  (b)  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence. 

(E)  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  103(e) 
(4)  (A)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as 
found  in  section  602  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  permit  pro- 
ducers to  plant  and  graze  on  set-aside  acre- 
age sweet  sorghum,  and  the  Secretary  may 
permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  all  or  anv  of  the 
set-aside  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and 
grazing  or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame 
safflower.  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
seed,  crambe.  plantago  ovato.  fla.\seed.  tritl- 
cale.  oat^.  rye.  or  other  commoditv,  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  production  is'  needed  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  pnce-support  pro- 
gram, and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  in- 
come." 

(F)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  of 
section  103(e)(5)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  as  It  appears  in  such  section  602  the 
following:  -The  Secretary  mav  in  the  case 
of  programs  for  the  1974  through  1975  crops 
pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of 
practices  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  foregoing  sentences." 

COMIMODITY     CREDIT     CORPORATION     SALES     PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS  FOR  COTTON 

(21)  Section  603  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "1974"  and  Inserting  "igTS"",  and  bv 
deleting  "uo  per  centum"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "115  per  centum". 

MISCELlANEors  COTTON  PROVISIONS 

(22)  Sections  604.  605.  606,  and  607  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "1971  1972 
and  1973"  and  inserting  "I971  through  1977"! 

COTTON   MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

(23)  Section  610  is  amended  bv  Inserting 
after  the  words  "shall  be"  in  the  second 
sentence  the  following  words  "lo  million  dol- 
lars." and  by  striking  the  balance  of  said 
sentence,  and  further  by  striking  out  '1972 
^J?.!..  ^.^''^"  a»^  inserting  "1972  through 
1977     m  the  third  sentence. 

COTTON  INSECT  ERADICATION 

(24)  Title  VI  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

4  ^^''inin-  S^'^t'O"  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection   (d)   as  follows; 

"■(d)    In  order  to  reduce  cotton  produc- 
tion costs,  to  prevent  the  movement  of  cer- 
tain cotton  plant  insects  to  areas  not  now  in- 
fected,  and   to  enhance   the   qualltv  of   the 
environment,    the    Secretary    is    authorized 
and  directed  to  carry  out  programs  to  destroy 
and  eliminate  cotton  boll  weevils  in  infested 
areas  of  the  United  States  as  provided  herein 
and    to    carry    out    similar    programs    with 
re.spect  to  pink  bollworms  or  any  other  maior 
cotton  insect  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
methods  and  systenxs   have  been  developed 
to  the  point  that  success   in  eradication  of 
such  m.sects  is  assured.  The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  eradication  procrams  author- 
ized  by   this  subsection   through   the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  In  carrying  out 
insect    eradication    projects,    the    Secretary 
shall  utilize  the  technical  and  related  serv- 
ices  of   appropri.ite    Federal.    State,    private 
agencies,  and  cotton  organizations  Producers 
and   landowners  in  an  eradication  zone    as 
established   by   the   Secretary,   and   who  are 
receiving    benefits    from    anv    program    ad- 
ministered   by    the    United    States    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  shall,  as  a  condition  of 
rece  V  ng  or  continuing   any   such    benefits, 
participate  in  and  cooperate  with  the  erad- 
ication  project,   as   specified    in    regulations 
of  the  Secretary. 

"  'The  Secretary  miy  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
achieving  the  compliance  of  producers  and 
landowners  who  are  not  receiving  benefits 
from    any    program    administered    by    the 
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United    States    Department    of    Agriculture 
Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  any  such 
regulation    promulgated    by    the    Secretary 
under  this  subsection  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  each  of- 
fense. No  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  un- 
less the  person  shall  have  been  given  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such  charge 
in  the  county,  parish,  or  incorporated  city  of 
the  residence  of  the  person  charged.  In  de- 
termining  the   amount   of  the  penalty  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  appropriateness 
of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busine-^s 
of  the  person  charged,  the  effect  on  the  per- 
son's ability  to  continue  In  business,  and  u  . 
gravity  of  the  violation.  Where  special  meas- 
ures deemed  essential  to  achievement  of  the 
eradication  objective  are  taken  by  the  project 
and  result  in  a  loss  of  production  and  inc.  mo 
to  the  producer,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
reasonable    and    equitable    indemnification 
from   funds   available   for   the   project,   anil 
also   provide   for   appropriate   protection  of 
the  allotment,  acreage  history,  and  average 
yield  for  the  farm.  The  cost  of  the  program 
in    each    eradication    zone    shall    be    deter- 
mined,  and   cotton   producers   In   the   zone 
shall    be    required    to    pay    up    to   one-half 
thereof,  with  the  exact  share  in  each  zone 
area  to  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his   finding   that   such   share    is   reasonable 
and  equitable  based  on  population  levels  of 
the  target  insect  and  the  degree  of  control 
measures  normally  required.  Each  producers 
pro  rata  share  shall  be  deducted  from  his 
cotton  payment  under  this  Act  or  otherwise 
collected,  as  provided  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary.  Insofar  as  practicable,  cotton  pro- 
ducers and  other  persons  engaged  In  cotton 
production  in  the  eradication  zone  shall  be 
employed  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
project  In  such  zone.  Funding  of  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  terminated  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  complete  eradication  of  the 
insects  for  which  programs  are  undertaken 
pursuant   to   this  subsection   has   been  ac- 
complished.  Funds   In   custody   of   agencies 
carrying  out  the  program  shall,  upon  termi- 
nation of  such   program,   be  accounted  for 
to  the  Secretary  for  appropriate  disposition. 
"  'The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  carrying 
out  operations  or  measures  in  Mexico  which 
he  deems  necessary  and  feasible  to  prevent 
the  movement  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  of  any  insects  eradicated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  measure 
and    character    of    cooperation    carried    out 
under  this  subsection   on   the   part  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  including  the  expendi- 
ture or  use  of  funds  made  available  by  the 
Secretary    under    this    subsection,    shall    be 
such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Arrangements  for  the  cooperation  authori:e'i 
by   this  subsection  shall   be  made   through 
and   in  consultation  with   the  Secretary  of 
State.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated   to   the    Commodity   Credit   Cor- 
poration  such   sums   as   the   Congress   may 
from  time  to  time  determine  to  be  necessary 
to   carry  out   the  purposes  of  this   subsec- 
tion.'." 

(25)  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  here  iv 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Where  cotton  is  planted  in  skiprow 
patterns,  the  same  rules  that  were  in  effect 
for  the  1971  through  1973  crops  for  classify- 
ing the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  and  the 
area  skipped  shall  also  apply  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crops." 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

(26)  Title  VII  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting 
"1977"  in  section  701;  and 

(B)  by  adding  a  new  section  703  as  follows; 
"Sec.  703.  Title  IV  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 
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•"Sec.  411.  No  agricultural  commodities 
shall  be  sold  under  title  I  or  title  III  or 
donated  under  title  11  of  this  Act  to  North 
Vietnam,  unless  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
enacted  subsequent  to  July  1.  1973,  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam  Is  specifically 
authorized.'  " 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

(27)   Title  VIII  is  amended  as  follows: 

BEEKEEPER    INDEMNITIES 

(A>  Section  804  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•December  31,  1973"  and  inserting  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1977". 

EXPORT    SALES    REPORTING 

(B)  By  adding  the  following  new  sections: 
•SEC  807.  All  exporters  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  feed  grains,  oil  seeds,  cotton  and  prod- 
ucts thereof,  and  other  commodities  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate  produced  in  the  United 
States  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, on  a  weekly  basis,  the  following  in- 
formation regarding  any  contract  for  export 
sales  entered  into  or  subsequently  modified 
in  any  manner  during  the  reporting  period: 
(a)  type,  class,  and  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity sought  to  be  exported,  (b)  the  mar- 
ketmg  year  of  shipment.  (C)  destination,  if 
known.  Individual  reports  shall  remain  con- 
fidential but  shall  be  compiled  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  published  in  compilation  form,  each 
week  following  the  week  of  reporting.  All  ex- 
porters of  agricultural  commodities  produced 
in  the  United  States  shall  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Immediately 
report  to  the  Secretary  any  information  with 
respect  to  export  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  at  such  times  as  he  may  re- 
quest. Any  person  (or  corporation)  who 
knowingly  falls  to  report  export  sales  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  The 
Secretary  may  suspend  the  requirement  for 
publishing  data  with  respect  to  any  com- 
modity or  type  or  class  thereof  during  any 
period  in  which  he  determines  that  there  Is 
a  domestic  supply  of  such  commodity  sub- 
stantially In  excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to 
meet  domestic  requirements,  and  that  total 
supplies  of  such  commodity  In  the  exporting 
countries  are  estimated  to  be  in  surplus,  and 
that  anticipated  exports  will  not  result  in 
excessive  drain  on  domestic  supplies,  and 
that  to  require  the  reports  to  be  made  will 
unduly  hamper  export  sales.  Such  suspension 
shall  not  remain  in  effect  for  more  than  sixty 
days  unless  extended  by  the  Secretary.  Ex- 
tensions of  such  suspension.  If  any.  shall  also 
be  limited  to  sixty  days  each  and  shall  be 
promulgated  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  any  extension  meet  the  condi- 
tions described  herein. 

"WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  808.  In  order  to  reduce  fertilizer  and 
herbicide  usage  In  excess  of  production 
needs,  to  develop  wheat  and  feed  grain  va- 
rieties more  susceptible  to  complete  fertilizer 
utilization,  to  Improve  the  resistance  of 
wheat  and  feed  grain  plants  to  disease  and 
to  enhance  their  conservation  and  envir(Jn- 
mental  qualities,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out 
regional  and  national  research  programs. 

"In  carrying  out  such  research,  the  Secre- 
tarj'  shall  utilize  the  technical  and  related 
services  of  the  appropriate  Federal.  State, 
and  private  agencies. 

"There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year." 

"EMERGENCY  RESERVE 

"Sec.  809.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  estab- 
lish, maintain,  and  dispose  of  a  separate  re- 
serve of  Inventories  of  wheat,  feed  grains 


and  soybeans  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
distress  caused  by  a  natural  disaster. 

"Such  reserve  inventories  shall  Include 
such  quantities  of  grain  that  the  Secretary 
deems  needed  to  provide  for  the  alleviation 
of  distress  as  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  acquire  such 
commodities  through  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

•■(c)  Except  when  a  state  of  emergency  has 
been  proclaimed  by  the  President  or  by  con- 
current resolution  of  Congress  declaring  that 
such  reserves  should  be  disposed  of.  the 
Secretary  shall  not  offer  any  commodity  in 
the  reserve  for  sale  or  disposition. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
dispose  of  such  commodities  only  lor  d)  use 
in  relieving  distress  (a)  in  any  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  (b)  in  connection 
with  any  major  disaster  determined  by  the 
President  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  Public  Law  875. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1855  et  seq.),  or  (2)  for  use  in  connection 
with  a  state  of  civil  defen.se  emergency  as 
proclaimed  by  the  President  or  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress  in  accordance 
with  the  pro\isions  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2251-2297). 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  sell  at  an  equiv- 
alent price,  allowing  for  the  customary  loca- 
tion and  grade  price  differentials,  substan- 
tially equivalent  quantities  in  different  loca- 
tions or  warehouses  to  the  extent  needed  to 
properly  handle,  rotate,  distribute,  and 
locate  such  reserve. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  feasible 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  consistent  with 
the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  the  effective  and  efficient  administration 
of  this  Act  shall  utilize  the  usual  and  cus- 
tomary channels,  facilities,  and  arrange- 
ments of  trade  and  commerce. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"IMPORTED    COMMODITIES 

"Sec.  810.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage the  production  of  any  crop  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  net  Importer  and  for 
which  a  price  support  program  is  not  in  ef- 
fect by  permitting  the  planting  of  such  crop 
on  set-aside  acreage  and  with  no  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  commodity.  ' 

(28 1   By  adding  the  following  new  title  X: 
"TITLE  X— RURAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  CON- 
SERVATION 

"Sec.  1001.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  purposes  specified  in  clauses  il).  (2). 
i3i.  (4).  and  (6)  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Soil 
Co:issrvation  and  Domestic  AUotm.ent  Act.  as 
amended,  section  16<Bi  of  the  Great  Plains 
Act.  and  in  the  Water  Bank  Act  1 16  U.S.C 
1301  et  seq.i  by  entering  into  contracts  of 
three  five.  ten.  or  twenty-five  years  with,  and 
at  the  option  of.  eligible  o-K'.^ers  and  opera- 
tors of  land  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
a  :d  having  such  contral  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  needed  on  the  farms,  ranches, 
v.et lands,  forests,  or  other  lands  covered 
thereby.  In  addition,  the  STretary  is  hereby 
authorized  to  purchase  perpetual  easements 
to  promote  said  purposes  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing the  sound  use  and  management  of  flood 
plains,  shore  lands,  and  aquatic  areas  of  the 
Nation.  Such  coritracts  shall  be  designed  to 
assist  farm,  ranch,  wetland,  and  nonindus- 
trlal  private  forest  owners  and  operators,  or 
other  owners  or  operators,  to  make,  in  orderly 
progesslon  over  a  period  of  years,  such 
changes,  if  any.  as  are  needed  to  effectuate 
any  of  the  purposes  specified  In  clauses  ( 1 ) . 


(2),  (3).  (4),  and  16)  of  .section  7(a)  of  the 
Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended:  section  I61B)  of  the  Great 
Plains  Act;  the  Water  Bank  Act  d6  U.S.C. 
1301  et  seq.);  in  enlarging  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  sources:  improving  the  level 
of  management  of  nonindustrial  private  for- 
est lands;  and  in  providing  long-term  wild- 
life and  upland  game  cover.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  due  regard  shall 
be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  a  continuing 
and  stable  su.oply  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  loresi  products  adequate  to  m:et 
consumer  demand  at  prices  fair  to  bo^l  pro- 
ducers and  CO.  sumers. 

"Sec  1002  Eligible  landO'A'iiers  aiid  opera- 
tors for  contract-s  under  this  title  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  a  plan  of  farming;  op- 
erations or  lar.d  use  v.hich  incorporates  such 
practices  and  pr.nciples  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  him  to  l:e  practicable  and  which 
outlines  a  schedule  of  proposed  changes,  if 
any.  in  cropping  systems  or  la.;d  use  and  of 
the  conservation  mea.sure.-.  which  arc  10  be 
carried  out  on.  the  farm  ranch,  wetland, 
lorests.  or  other  land  during  the  co:itract 
period  to  protf-ct  the  inrm.  ranch,  wetland. 
forests  or  other  land  and  S'lrrounding  areas. 
Its  wildlife,  and  nearby  populace  and  com- 
munities from  eroilon.  deterioration,  pollu- 
tio:i  by  natural  ar.d  manmade  causes  or  to 
i'sure  an  adequate  .s'upply  of  limber  and  re- 
htted  forest  produc;s.  Said  plans  may  also, 
in  important  micratory  waterfowl  nesting 
and  breeding  areas  which  are  identified  in 
a  conser.ation  plan  developed  in  cooperation 
with  a  soil  and  vvater  conoervation  district  in 
'.shich  the  lands  are  located,  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
provide,  include  a  sched\ile  of  proposed 
changes,  if  any,  to  conserve  s'rface  waters 
and  preserve  and  improve  hah1t.1t  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl  and  other  .\lldlife  resources 
ar.d  improve  s-absurface  inoisiuie.  including, 
subject  to  the  provision.s  of  section  1001  of 
this  title,  the  reduction  of  areas  of  new  land 
coming  into  production,  the  enhancement  of 
the  i^.atural  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  promotion  of  comprehensive  and  total 
water  manageme::t  study. 

"Sec.  1003.  (a(  Approved  conservation  plans 
of  eligible  landowners  and  operators  de- 
veloped In  cooperation  with  the  soil  and 
water  conservatloii  district  or  the  State  for- 
ester or  other  appropriate  State  official  in 
which  their  lands  are  situated  shall  form  a 
basis  for  contracts  under  this  title.  Under 
the  contract  the  lando',v::er  or  operator  shall 
agr.'e— 

"(1)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  hi.-,  farm 
ranch,  forest,  wetland,  or  other  land  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
outlined  therein; 

"(2)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  contr.ict  and  re- 
fund to  the  United  St:»tes  all  pa.ments  or 
grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  violation 
of  the  contract  at  any  stage  durincr  the  time 
he  has  control  of  the  land  if  the  Secretary, 
after  considering  tlie  reconimendailons  of 
the  Soil  and  Wster  Con.servation  District 
Board,  or  the  State  forester  or  other  ap-iri'- 
priate  official  in  a  contra"!  entered  into  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1009  of  this  title, 
detcrm-nes  th.it  such  Niolation  is  of  s  if-h  a 
nature  as  to  warrant  tcrmlnTtion  of  the  c.ui- 
tr.'ict.  or  to  make  reftmds  o.  accept  such  puv- 
ment  adjustments  as  th.e  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate  if  he  determines  that  the  \'i'jla- 
lion  by  the  owner  or  or>cTn' or  d(  es  not  war- 
rant termination  of  the  ccntract: 

••(3)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  inter- 
est in  the  farm.  r:inch.  forest,  .vetl-m^.  or 
other  land  during  th'  contract  period  to  for- 
feit all  rights  to  further  payments  or  crints 
under  the  contract  and  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  paymen's  or  grants  recei\ed  there- 
under unless  the  transferee  of  anv  such  lind 
agrees  with  the  Secretary  lo  assume  all  obli- 
gations of  the  ccntract; 

"i4(  not  to  adopt  anv  practice  srieclfied  b\ 
the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 
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which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contract; 

••(5)  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Federal. 
State,  or  local  laws,  and  regulations.  Include 
ing  those  governing  environmental  protection 
and  noxious  weed  abatement;  and 

"(6)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  program:  Pro- 
vided. That  all  contracts  entered  Into  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  Water  Bank  Act 
for  wetlands  shall  contain  the  further  agree- 
ment of  the  owner  or  operator  that  he  shall 
not  drain,  burn.  fill,  or  otherwise  destroy  the 
wetland  character  of  such  areas,  nor  use  such 
areas  for  agricultural  purposes:  And  provided 
further.  That  contracts  entered  Into  for  the 
protection  of  wetlands  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Water  Bank  Act  may  Include 
wetlands  covered  by  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ment easement  which  permits  agricultural 
use.  together  with  such  adjacent  areas  as  de- 
termined desirable  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  In  return  for  such  agreement  bv  the 
landowner  or  operator  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  make  payments  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances for  the  use  of  land  maintained 
for  conservation  purposes  as  set  forth  in  this 
title,  and  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
these  conservation  practices  and  measures  .set 
forth  in  the  contract  for  which  he  determines 
that  cost-sharing  Is  appropriate  and  in  the 
public  Interest.  The  portion  of  such  cost  (in- 
cluding labor  I  to  be  shared  shall  be  that 
part  which  the  Secretary  determines  is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  ph>s- 
ical  Installation  of  the  conservation  prac- 
tices and  measures  under  the  contract,  but. 
In  the  case  of  a  contract  not  entered  into 
under  an  advertising  and  bid  procedure  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  1009(dl  of  this 
title,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  or  more 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  actual  costs  in- 
curred  by   the  owner  or  operator. 

"(c)  TTie  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
contract  with  a  landowner  or  operator  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  In  the  public  interest. 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  con- 
tracts previously  entered  Into  as  he  may 
determine  to  tie  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  thereof  or  to  ac- 
complish equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  other  similar  conservation,  land  use,  or 
commodity  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretory. 

"Sec.  1004.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  eligible  owners  and  oper- 
ators conservation  materials  including  seeds, 
seed  Inoculants,  soil  conditioning  materials, 
trees,  plants,  and.  If  he  determines  it  Is  ap- 
propriate to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  fer- 
tilizer and  Umlng  materials. 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  title,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  multlyear  set-aside  contracts  for 
a  period  not  to  extend  beyond  the  1977  crop. 
Producers  agreeing  to  a  multlyear  set-aside 
agreement  shall  be  required  to  devote  this 
acreage  to  vegetative  cover  capable  of  main- 
taining Itself  throughout  such  period  to  pro- 
vide sou  protection,  water  quality  enhance- 
ment, wildlife  production,  and  natural 
beauty.  Grazing  of  livestock  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  prohibited.  Producers  entering 
Into  agreements  under  this  section  shall  also 
agree  to  comply  with  all  applicable  State 
and  local  law  and  regulation  governing  nox- 
ious weed  control, 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  cost- 
sharing  Incentives  to  farm  operators  for 
such  cover  establishment,  whenever  a  multi- 
year  contract  is  entered  Into  on  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  set-aside  acreage. 

"Sec.  1006.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
total  acreage  placed  under  agreements  which 
result  In  their  retirement  from  production 


In  any  county  or  local  community  shall  in 
addition  to  the  limitations  elsewhere  in  this 
title  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total 
eligible  acreage  In  such  county  or  local  com- 
munity which  the  Secretary  determines 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of 
the  county  or  local  community.  In  deter- 
mining such  percentage  the  Secretary  shall 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  being  retired,  if  any, 
as  compared  to  the  average  productivity  of 
eligible  acreage  in  such  county  or  local  com- 
munity which  the  Secretary  determines 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of 
the  county  or  local  community. 

"Sec.  1007.  la)  The  Se :retary  of  Agriculture 
shall  appoint  an  advisor/  board  in  each  State 
to  advise  the  State  committee  of  that  State 
(established  under  sectiuu  8(bi  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic.  Allotment  Acti 
regarding  the  types  of  conservation  measures 
that  should  be  approved  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  T.ie  Secretarj-  shall 
appoint  at  least  six  individu»ls  to  the  advi- 
sory boards  of  each  State  who  are  especially 
qualified  by  rea.son  of  education,  training. 
and  experience  in  the  fields  of  agriculture. 
soil,  water,  wildhfe,  fish,  and  forest  manage- 
ment. Said  appointed  members  shall  In-.ude. 
but  not  be  limited  to.  the  ttatv"  soil  con- 
servationist, the  State  forester,  the  State  ad- 
ministrator of  the  water  quality  programs, 
and  the  State  wildlife  administrator  or  their 
designees:  Provided,  That  such  board  shall 
limit  its  advice  to  the  State  committees  to 
the  tj'pes  of  conservation  measures  that 
should  be  approved  affecting  the  water  bank 
program;  tiie  authorization  to  purchase  per- 
petual easements  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  as  described  in  section  1001  of  this 
title;  the  providing  of  long-term  upland 
game  cover;  and  the  est.abllshment  and  man- 
agement of  approved  practices  on  multi-year 
set-aside  contracts  as  provided  in  section 
1005  of  this  title 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  national  advisory 
board  to  be  named  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  seek  tlie  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  several  States  in  developing  the  pro- 
grams under  this  title,  especially  in  develop- 
ing guidelines  for  (li  providing  technical 
assistance  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement 
practices,  (2)  evaluating  effecu  on  surround- 
ing areas,    (3)    considering  aesthetic  values. 

(4)  checking  compliance  by  cooperaiors.  and 

(5)  carrying  out  programs  of  wildlife  uiau- 
agement  authorized  under  this  title:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  board  shall  limit  its  advice 
to  subjects  which  cover  the  types  of  coiLser- 
vatlon  measures  that  should  be  approved  re- 
garding the  water  bank  program;  the  au- 
thorization to  purchase  perpetual  easements 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  as  de- 
scribed in  section  1001  of  this  title;  the  pro- 
viding of  long-term  upland  game  cover;  and 
the  establishment  and  management  of  ap- 
proved practices  on  multlyear  set-aside  con- 
tracts as  provided  in  section  1005  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  1003.  lu  carrying  out  the  programs 
authorized  under  sections  1001  through  1006 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition 
to  appropriate  coordination  with  other  in- 
terested Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
utilize  the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State 
conunittees  established  under  section  8  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In 
discharging  his  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities under  this  program.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  utilize  the  technical  services  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Service. 
State  forestry  organizations,  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts,  and  other  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate,  in  develop- 
ment and  installation  of  approved  conserva- 
tion plans  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  1009.  (a)  In  fiu-therance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
•ulture  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  develop 


and  carry  out  a  pilot  forestry  Incentives 
program  to  encourage  the  development, 
management,  and  protection  of  nonlndus- 
trial  private  forest  lands.  The  purposes  of 
such  a  program  shall  be  to  encourage  land- 
owners to  apply  practices  which  will  provide 
for  the  afforestation  of  suitable  open  lands 
and  reforestratlon  of  cutover  and  other  non- 
stocked  and  understocked  forest  lands  and 
Intensive  multiple-purpose  management  and 
protection  of  forest  resources  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  production  of  timber  and  related 
benefits. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'nonlndustrlal  private  forest  lands' 
means  lands  capable  of  producing  crops  of 
industrial  wood  and  owned  by  any  private 
Individual,  group,  association,  corporation, 
or  other  legal  entity.  Such  term  does  not 
Include  private  entitles  which  regularly  en- 
gage In  the  business  of  manufacturing  forest 
products  or  providing  public  utilities  services 
of  any  type,  or  the  subsidiaries  of  such 
entitles. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
State  forester  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
the  respective  States  In  the  conduct  of  the 
forestry  Incentives  program  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  Federal  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended In  accordance  with  section  1003(b) 
of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  distribute  funds 
available  for  cost  sharing  among  and  within 
the  States  only  after  assessing  the  public 
benefit  Incident  thereto,  and  after  giving  ap- 
propriate consideration  to  the  number  and 
acreage  of  commercial  forest  lands,  number 
of  eligible  ownerships  In  the  State,  and 
counties  to  be  served  by  such  cost  sharing; 
the  potential  productivity  of  such  lands;  and 
the  need  for  reforestation,  timber  stand  im- 
provement, or  other  forestry  Investments  on 
such  land.  No  forest  Incentives  contract  shall 
be  approved  under  this  section  on  a  tract 
greater  than  five  hundred  acres,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  significant  public  ben- 
efit will  be  Incident  to  such  approval. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  determines 
that  such  action  wUl  contribute  to  the  effec- 
tive and  equitable  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram established  by  this  section,  use  an 
advertising  and  bid  procedure  in  determin- 
ing the  lands  In  any  area  to  be  covered  by 
agreements. 

"(e)  In  Implementing  the  program  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  will  cause  It  to 
be  coordinated  with  other  related  programs 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  utili- 
zation of  private  agencies,  firms,  and  indi- 
viduals furnishing  services  and  materials 
needed  In  the  application  of  practices  In- 
cluded In  the  forestry  Incentives  Improve- 
ment program.  The  Secretary  shall  periodi- 
cally report  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of 
the  program  established  under  this  section. 

"Sec.  1010.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  The  programs,  contracts,  and  au- 
thority authorized  under  this  title  shall  be 
In  addition  to.  and  not  In  substitution  of. 
other  programs  In  such  areas  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  title  or  Act,  and  shall  not 
expire  with  the  termination  of  any  other  title 
or  Act:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $25.- 
000,000  annually  shall  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  programs  authorized 
under  section  1009  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  first  section  is  52  pages 
long.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
section  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BERGLAND 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bebgland: 
Section  1,  paragraph  1  at  page  2,  line  5, 
strike  out  "$37,500"  and  Insert  "$20,OO0". 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  proposition  that  has  been  brought 
before  the  House  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions in  the  last  3  years.  The  law  we  are 
extending  provides  for  $55,000  per  crop 
limitation  as  adopted  in  1970. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  and  four  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  this  bill  was  pending  before  the 
committee,  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  FiNDLEY).  The  amendment  I 
offered  would  place  a  limitation  of  $20,- 

000  per  crop,  which  was  subsequently 
amended  in  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  was  reported  with  a  limita- 
tion of  $37,500.  This  $20,000  limitation 
has  been  offered  on  a  series  of  appro- 
priation bills  during  the  last  3  years,  and 

1  am  one  of  those  who  voted  against 
imposing  a  $20,000  payment  limitation 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  because  I  felt 
this  constituted  a  break  in  faith  on  a 
commitment.  But  now  is  the  time,  and 
this  is  the  place  in  which  to  impose  a 
$20,000  pay  limit  so  that  we  can  remedy 
those  defects  that  have  been  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out  by  various  Members 
of  Congress  over  the  last  3  years. 

May  I  point  out  that  with  the  crop 
prices  that  are  currently  being  paid,  if 
our  bill  had  been  in  effect  this  year, 
there  would  have  been  no  subsidy  pay- 
ment whatsoever.  The  bill  that  expires 
does  carry  a  mandatory  75-cents-a- 
bushel  payment  on  feed  grains  and  corn 
and  on  half  the  base,  it  will  cost  an  es- 
timated $1.1  billion.  The  bill  requires  a 
15-cents-a-pound  payment  on  cotton.  It 
will  cost  an  estimated  $600  million. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
very  strong  prices  for  grain,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  pending  before  this 
committee  today,  these  grain  prices  can 
drop  substantially  from  present  levels 
before  any  money  goes  into  the  program, 
before  there  is  a  dime's  worth  of  tax- 
payers' money  laid  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  corn  prices  can 
drop  42  cents  a  bushel  from  current  mar- 
ket prices,  which  represents  a  drop  of 
23  percent,  before  a  dime  is  paid  in  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  Likewise  the  wheat  prices 
can  drop  35  cents  a  bushel,  or  drop  15 
percent,  before  any  money  is  paid  out  in 
this  program.  Also  the  cotton  prices  can 
drop  12  cents  a  pound  from  current  prices 
before  a  dime's  worth  of  taxpayers' 
money  is  paid  out. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  payments 
will  be  made  in  the  next  2  years,  but  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  circumstances 
change  drastically  in  the  world  and  farm- 
ers have  responded  to  this  increased  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  demands  and  needs 


at  home  and  abroad,  find  these  world 
markets  no  longer  open  and  the  price 
drops  to  disaster  levels,  then  the  payment 
provision  will  be  invoked. 

I  submit  a  $20,000  per  crop  limitation 
is  proper  and  fitting,  because  I  do  not 
think  this  Congress  or  country  ever  in- 
tended to  subsidize  the  huge  farm  com- 
bines in  the  United  States  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  strike  some 
Members  as  strange  that  I  would  raise 
a  critical  voice  against  an  amendment  to 
establish  a  $20,000  limitation  on  individ- 
ual payments  under  a  farm  bill,  but  I 
must. 

I  will  not  say  this  amendment  is  a 
deliberate  effort  to  mislead,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is,  but  it  certainly  has  the 
effect  of  fooling  the  public  into  thinking 
the  limitation  at  $20,000  is  effective.  First 
of  all,  it  is  not  a  $20,000-per-f  ormer  lim- 
itation. It  is  $20,000  per  commodity, 
which  means  a  $60,000  limitation  per 
farmer.  It  retains  the  very  same  loop- 
hole that  was  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  which  enabled  the  cotton  farmer  to 
sell  and  lease  the  right  to  grow  cotton 
separated  from  the  land.  In  other  words 
he  was  able  to  detach  the  allotment  from 
the  land  and  pass  it  on  either  by  lease 
or  sale  and  thus  effectively  evade  the  lim- 
itation completely.  Members  will  remem- 
ber when  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
was  before  this  body  the  proponents  of 
the  limitation  said  it  would  reduce  the 
program  cost  by  $35  million.  This  disap- 
peared almost  to  zero  because  of  this  big 
loophole  in  the  lease  and  sale  of  cot- 
ton allotments.  That  same  loophole  is 
left  intact  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  and  the  amendment  adds 
another  loophole  in  a  sense  even  bigger 
than  the  other  one,  because  it  provides 
that  the  dollars  paid  to  the  farmer  not 
to  farm  will  not  even  be  counted.  Money 
paid  not  to  farm  is  not  to  count  as  money 
in  determining  the  number  of  dollars 
that  a  farmer  can  get  under  this  limita- 
tion. 

So  it  really  is  not  a  $20,000  limitation 
at  all.  It  is  not  an  effective  limitation  at 
all.  It  is  less  effective  than  the  language 
that  was  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

Once  this  amendment  is  disposed  of — 
and  frankly.  I  do  not  think  it  matters 
much  whether  it  is  voted  up  or  down — I 
will  seek  recognition  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  a  limitation  that  will  be  effective, 
one  that  closes  the  loopholes  and  will 
save  taxpayers  some  money  and  will  re- 
duce what  I  deem  to  be  welfare  payments 
to  wealthy  farmers. 

Let  me  quote  a  prominent  Democrat, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Johnson  years.  Dr.  John  Schnittker 
when  he  testified  just  recently  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  He  said  this 
about  amendments  to  establish  limita- 
tions which  are  so  full  of  loopholes  they 
really  do  not  work : 

If  Congress  is  not  willing  to  enact  strict 
controls  on  farm  splitting  and  to  require 
USDA  to  enforce  it.  there  is  no  point  in  a 
payment  limitation  on  individual  farms  at 
any  level.  The  real  outcome  of  an  exercise 
such  as  the  $55,000  limitation  In  the  1970 
Act  is  to  make  it  Inconvenient  for  farmers 


to  collect  their  welfare  grants  for  growing 
cotton,  but  not  so  Inconvenient  as  to  stop 
the  payments. 

Let  us  dispose  of  the  amendment  pend- 
ing and  then  take  up  an  amendment 
providing  a  $20,000  Umitation  on  indi- 
vidual payments  that  will  really  work. 

SUBSTrrUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFEEED  BV  MR.  DEN- 
HOLM  FOR  THE  AMEND.ME.NT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
BERGLANC 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Denholm  for  the  amendment  offered  ijy  Mr. 
BERGLAND :  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "37.- 
500.00"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"$20,000.00  provided  that  any  such  person 
or  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  such  payments 
only  if  25  per  centum  or  more  of  his  annual 
adjusted  gross  Income  is  derived  from  his 
actual  production  and  sale  of  food  and  fiber 
as  an  operator  or  owner  of  land  used  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  under  a  lease- 
hold,   sharecrop.    or    tenancy    agreement". 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
benefits  of  this  program  for  farmers,  and 
for  no  other  people,  including  myself.  I 
own  a  farm  but  I  have  more  income,  of 
course,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  than 
I  do  from  the  farm. 

I  am  suggesting  that  if  a  man  does 
not  earn  at  least  $1  out  of  every  $4  on 
the  farm,  he  will  not  qualify  for  any 
of  the  payments  under  this  program  if  at 
least  25  percent  of  his  annual  income 
does  not  come  from  actual  production 
and  sale  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Farmers  have  been  blamed  for  high  sub- 
sidy payments  too  long  and  for  taking 
money  from  the  Treasury-  when  other 
people  have  been  the  actual  recipients. 
My  amendment  will  eliminate  hobby 
farmers,  sidewalk  farmers.  Members  of 
Congress.  It  will  not,  however,  eliminate 
the  bona  fide  farm  corporation  which 
actually  is  engaged  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
farm  crops.  A  farm  corporation  is  a  cor- 
poration that  has  a  bona  fide  interest  in 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  speaks 
for  itself.  It  will  answer  the  questions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Find- 
ley  •  who  is  concerned  about  the  loop- 
holes of  subsidy  payments.  It  will  also 
answer  some  of  the  questions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  support  and  adopt  this  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  a  continuation 
of  a  very  decent  farm  program  for 
farmers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Smith  > . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  about  the  farmer  who  has  a  bad 
crop  one  year,  and  therefore  secures  a 
parttime  job  under  your  amendment — 
the  small  farmers  in  a  year  when  he 
needs  the  help  most,  he  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  benefits  of  the  program 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  do  not  know  what 
his  overall  annual  income  might  be,  but 
if  he  did  not  have  at  least  25  percent 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  if  he  lost 
money  on  the  farm  that  year? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  He  would  not  be  eligi- 
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ble  for  subsidy  payments  if  he  had  more 
than  three  times  as  much  income  from 
other  sources. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Mayne)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  purpose  in 
offering  this  amendment  is  to  confine  the 
benefits  of  the  farm  program,  such  as 
they  are.  to  what  he  calls  genuine,  bona 
flde  farmers? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  think  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  prescribes  much  higher 
standards  than  this  in  ascertaining  the 
identity  of  a  farmer.  I  believe  the  IRS 
requires  that  a  person  must  have  at  least 
50  percent  or  more  of  his  income  from 
the  actual  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  be  classified  as  a  farmer. 

I  submit  that  if  an  individual  has  25 
percent  of  his  income  from  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  agricultural  commodities, 
he  woud  qualify  for  all  the  payment 
benefits  under  this  program.  If  he  does 
not,  he  would  be  deemed  to  be  a  bona 
f^de  farmer. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  he  saying 
that  someone  who  only  gets  one-fourth 
of  his  income  from  farming  is  a  genuine, 
bona  fide  farmer? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  submit  that  he  would 
qualify  under  the  law.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  someone  who  gets 
only  25  percent  of  his  income  from  farm- 
ing does  not  fit  my  definition  of  a  farmer. 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment goes  far  enough. 

If  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do 
is  confine  the  provisions  of  this  program 
to  farmers,  I  will  say  to  him  that  anyone 
who  gets  as  much  as  75  percent  of  his 
income  from  some  activity  other  than 
farming  is  no  farmer  in  my  book. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  applicable  limitation.  He  can 
obtain  any  amount  of  income  from  any 
number  of  other  sources.  I  am  suggesting 
that  he  must  have  at  least  25  percent  of 
his  gross  annual  income  from  farminc. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
change  his  amendment  to  make  that  pro- 
vide that  a  person  must  receive  at  least 
75  percent  of  his  income  from  farming 
in  order  to  receive  payments,  I  will  be 
glad  to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  The  amendment  that 
I  have  submitted  as  a  substitute  provides 
that  the  producer  must  have  at  least  25 
percent  of  his  income  from  farming. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  impact 
his  substitute  amendment  would  have 
on  the  farmowner  who  is  retired  and  is 
renting  out  his  land? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  He  would  qualify  if 
he  had  at  least  25  percent  of  all  his  an- 
nual income  from  land  production. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  Eientleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  offers  an 
interesting  suggestion  with  respect  to  his 
amendment.  I  wonder  whether  he  would 
include  or  would  consider  including  lan- 
guage which  would  limit  the  payment  of 
any  kind  of  subsidy  or  supplement,  to 
that  part  of  the  production  which  is  de- 
signed for  domestic  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  my  colleague 
further  respond  to  an  inquiry. 

I  believe  we  have  to  support  a  supple- 
ment or  subsidy  program  if  we  produce 
the  food  for  domestic  purposes,  but  I 
have  a  strong  objection  to  having  a  tax- 
payer subsidy  paid  for  that  part  of  the 
crop  which  goes  into  export.  It  seems  to 
me  in  order  to  insure  adequate  supplies 
of  food  at  decent  prices  ',o  the  American 
consumers  we  ought  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce,  but 
when  the  farmer  goes  into  the  export 
business  he  ought  to  do  so  at  his  own 
peril.  I  do  not  believe  the  taxpayer  con- 
tributions ought  to  be  used  to  stimulate 
sales  by  export.  Those  sales  should  stand 
on  their  own. 

Otherwise,  if  taxpayer  subsidies  should 
be  paid  for  agricultural  exports  why 
should  not  we  have  a  subsidy  program 
for  the  sale  of  American  automobiles 
and  other  things  made  in  this  country. 
If  we  are  to  justify  agricultural  subsidy 
programs.  I  believe  it  should  be  limited 
to  domestic  consumption. 

Will  the  gentleman  address  himself 
to  that? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation.  He  has  made 
some  excellent  comments. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  by  this  amend- 
ment is  to  preserve  for  the  farm  people 
the  farm  program, 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
deavoring to  reach  the  "hobby  "  farmer? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  am  reaching  the 
■  hobby"  farmer  and  others. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  believe,  so  far  as  the 
amendment  seeks  to  address  itself  to 
those  who  seek  to  engage  in  farming  op- 
erations for  the  purpose  of  reducing  tax 
obligations  generated  by  other  income, 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  al- 
though I  believe  that  the  payment  lim- 
itation should  be  addressed  to  the  person 
as  a  total  limitation  rather  tlian  a  pay- 
ment limitation  per  crop. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  The  farmers  have 
historically  absorbed  unfair  abuse  on 
the  issue  of  farm  subsidies.  I  am  saying 
that  if  it  is  a  bona  fide  farmer,  he  i.s  ac- 
tually the  backbone  of  the  food  and  fiber 
industry  of  this  country  and  he  should 
be  compen.'^ated.  Let  us  admit  that  this 
payment  is  a  subsidy  on  food  in  this 
country.  Let  us  preserve  the  sub.sidy  pay- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  farm  people. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
5  minutes,  but  I  concur  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Find- 
ley  I .  I  will  support  an  amendment  which 


he  will  offer,  and  cosponsor  it  with  him, 
and  I  will  discuss  it  at  that  time. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland) 
and  the  amendment  to  it,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  certainly 
does  not  help  the  situation  at  all. 

The  House  has  voted  repeatedly  for  a 
$20,000  limitation.  The  House  wants  a 
$20,000  limitation. 

Believe  me.  when  we  see  individuals 
from  the  farm  belt  offering  this  type  of 
amendment,  all  I  can  say  is  "Beware." 
All  they  are  doing  here  is  offering  an 
amendment  which  on  the  surface  looks 
good  but  actually  does  nothing.  When 
they  offered  the  amendment  on  the  $55.- 

000  limitation  I  took  the  floor  to  point 
this  out. 

And  I  said,  "This  is  a  farce.  It  is  a 
joke.  It  is  not  going  to  save  any  money." 
And  it  did  not  save  any  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
does  is  to  give  more  to  every  farmer  who 
was  collecting  large  subsidy  payments. 
The  Members  will  recall  the  ones  whom 

1  have  listed  here  day  after  day,  the 
large  corporate  farmers,  not  the  little 
guy. 

These  are  the  large  oil  companies,  the 
barons,  the  people  who  own  airports, 
big  corporate  enterprises,  you  name  it. 
It  will  allow  them  to  continue  collecting 
these  subsidies.  All  it  does  is  to  give  them 
a  license  to  get  around  the  present  law. 
All  it  will  do  is  allow  them  to  subdivide 
their  land  or  sell  their  allotments,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said,  and  it 
will  do  nothing  more  at  all. 

On  the  surface  we  will  have  a  $20,000 
limitation,  but  in  reality,  they  will  be 
collecting  as  much  subsidy  when  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  if  it  is  adopted, 
as  they  are  collecting  under  the  present 
law  today. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman  I  recommend  that 
we  defeat  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Berg- 
land). I  admire  the  gentleman  greatly. 
I  do  not  blame  him  for  offering  that  type 
of  an  amendment;  it  is  a  good  one  for 
the  large  corporate  farmer. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  wherein  does  the  Berg- 
land amendment  differ  from  the  Conte 
amendment  which  was  offered  here  2 
weeks  ago? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  the  Conte  amendment,  with 
the  Findley  substitute  to  my  amendment. 
it  tightens  it  up. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
asked  this:  How  does  it  differ  from  the 
Conte  amendment  offered  on  this  floor 
3  weeks  ago?  I  did  not  refer  to  the  Conte- 
Findley  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
told  the  gentleman  that  with  the  per- 
fecting amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  offered,  we  plugged  the  hole 
in  the  present  law,  and  this  is  v.hat  the 
Findley-Conte  amendment  will  do  when 
the  gentleman  offers  it  today;  this  wUl 
plug  the  holes  and  prevent  those  things 
from  happening  that  I  was  speaking 
about. 

The  g?nt!eman  knows  that  if  the  Berg- 
land amendment  is  adopted,  our  subsidy 
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payments  will  be  $4  billion  next  year.  The 
only  way  to  stop  it  is  by  way  of  defeating 
the  Bergland  amendment  and  defeating 
the  substitute  to  the  Bergland  amend- 
ment, and  then  let  us  vote  up  the  Conte- 
Findley  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
next. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne  ) . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
very  real  difference  is  that  the  Bergland 
amendment  is  for  a  limitation  of  $20,000 
per  crop,  whereas  the  Findley  and  Conte 
amendments  are  for  a  limitation  of  $20,- 
000  per  person? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  Findley  amendment  there  will  be  a 
$20,000  limitation  per  person,  whereas 
the  Bergland  amendment  means  a  $60,- 
000  payment  limitation  rather  than  a 
$20,000  limitation.  It  is  a  cute  little 
amendment.  It  looks  good  on  the  sur- 
face, but  it  really  does  nothing. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  be  a  little  more  selective 
when  he  warns  Members  to  "beware" 
when  they  "see  individuals  from  the  farm 
belt  offering"  amendments.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte)  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  comes 
from  a  State  which  is  very  highly  re- 
garded for  its  corn  and  soybean  produc- 
tion, and  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
who  is  now  speaking  also  comes  from  the 
farm  belt,  in  fact  from  the  congressional 
district  which  leads  the  Nation  in  corn 
production.  Both  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  $20,000  amendment,  and  in 
so  doing  we  have  faithfully  reflected  the 
views  of  your  farmer  as  well  as  our  non- 
farmer  constituents. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  been  a  little  more  selective. 

Let  me  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne )  time  and  time  again 
has  shown  great  courage  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  I  know  there  have  been 
other  times  when  the  $20,000  amendment 
was  offered  that  he  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
who  stood  up  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members 
vote  down  the  Bergland  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
not  terribly  committed  m  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  Denholmi.  I  think  what 
he  seeks  to  do  is  to  accomplish  something 
that  many  of  us  have  been  rather  svm- 
pathetic  with. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  been  concerned 
atout  sT-ndication  in  connection  with 
a.'riirulture.  We  are  faced  nationally 
\u;h  some  very  large  conglomerates  in 


our  syndicates,  as  we  refer  to  them, 
which  have  created  some  serious  prob- 
lems. The  peculiar  thing  about  some  of 
these  syndicates  and  some  of  the  large 
organizations  which  have  gotten  into 
agriculture,  though,  if  one  has  been 
close  to  the  situation  in  the  last  year  or 
so,  is  that  we  find  a  lot  of  them  have 
been  pulling  out  of  agriculture. 

In  other  words,  agriculture  was  not 
all  of  the  sinecure  that,  let  us  say,  the 
Purex  Corp.  or  Tenneco  or  any  number 
of  other  oil  or  chemical  companies 
thought  it  was.  They  have  come  to  find 
out  that  actually,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  most  efficient  type  of  agricul- 
ture in  America  and  the  most  efficient 
way  to  run  a  farm  is  still  the  independ- 
ent farm  operator  who  works  on  that 
farm  and  who  is  there  365  days  out  of 
the  year  and  who  watches  his  expenses 
and  does  a  good  job.  That  is  still  the 
most  efficient  type  of  agriculture. 

Very  frankly,  some  of  us  are  begin- 
ning to  see,  as  I  say,  the  so-called  con- 
glomerates and  syndicates  rurming  for 
cover.  We  have  had  several  sell  out  in 
California  recently.  As  much  as  I  would 
like  to  see  them  totally  eliminated  over- 
night if  that  were  possible,  I  question 
whether  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman offers  might  necessarily  do  that. 
In  a  number  of  cases  that  I  know  of 
operating  in  California  they  are  not 
directly  involved  in  any  of  the  subsidy 
programs,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that, 
in  terms  of  basics,  that  is,  because  they 
are  dealing  with  specialties  such  as 
fruits  and  nuts,  almonds,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  thank  you  for 
yielding.  The  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  would  not  exclude  a  single  cor- 
poration from  the  benefits  of  this  bill 
as  a  bona  fide  producer  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry  if  it  produces  at  least  25 
percent  of  its  annual  income  from  the 
production  and  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. It  would  not  adversely  affect 
any  of  them. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  I  think,  very  well. 
Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  carrying  any- 
thing for  any  of  these  corporations  that 
might  or  might  not  receive  anything 
under  this,  because,  as  I  say,  there  are 
none  of  them  involved  in  my  area  be- 
cause they  are  not  involved  in  that  par- 
ticular type  of  agriculture.  I  just  feel  it 
would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  administer. 
I  am  not  sure  how  it  would  work.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  quite  practical,  although 
I  am  sympathetic  with  the  intent  of  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota. 

Let  me  say  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Bergland  amendment.  Veiy  frankly,  in 
principle  I  am  totally  opposed  to  pay- 
ment limitations.  If  these  programs  are 
worth  anything  and.  in  fact,  if  they  in- 
duce the  production  of  food  and  fiber 
es.sential  to  the  American  public,  then  I 
think  the  producer  is  entitled  to  what- 
ever type  of  a.-sistance  he  can  get  sub- 
.iect  to  the  contribution  he  makes. 

I  opposed  the  S55.000  limitation  when 
it  was  i^ut  in.  because  to  me  it  was  a 
.silly  adventure.  We  predicted  in  time 
that  it  would  go  to  20  to  5  or  10  or  some- 
thing else. 


I  have  been  called  a  political  realist, 
and  I  think  we  are  faced  with  the  poh- 
tical  facts  of  life  here.  Therefore,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  would  ver>-  much  like 
to  have  retained  at  least  for  the  period 
of  the  next  4  years  the  $37,500  and  hoped 
to  support  it,  I  can  a.ssure  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  situation  between  my  two 
expert  friends  in  agriculture— and' inci- 
dentally it  is  amazmg  how  ready-made 
experts  come  mnning  out  of  the  wood- 
work when  we  get  a  farm  bill  on  the 
floor — they  are  very  good  friends  of 
mine,  and  I  appreciate  their  interest. 

Let  me  say  to  them  that  the  other  day 
I  voted  for  a  subsidy  of  $500  milhon.  an 
operating  subsidy,  and  I  was  very  glad 
to  vote  for  it  because  I  know  we  have  to 
subsidize  the  maritime  industry  and  the 
shipbuilding  industry  because  they  can- 
not operate  without  it.  That  came  out  of 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

I  took  the  floor  the  other  day  and  voted 
for  an  extra  $1  billion  for  cities.  I  recog- 
nize in  various  areas  and  in  various 
segments  of  American  life  they  have 
problems. 

However,  I  am  a  little  bit  curious,  in 
the  light  of  what  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts had  to  say.  because  it  was  my 
understanding  what  Mr.  Bergland  of- 
fered was  the  same  amendment  identi- 
cally that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts offered  back  here  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
th3  kindness  of  the  Members  in  allowing 
me  this  second  2  minutes,  and  I  will  con- 
clude shortly. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  program  that  is  going  to  be 
worth  anything  to  American  agricul- 
ture and  to  the  consumers — because,  in 
spite  of  some  of  the  comments  that  we 
have  heard  here  today.  I  think  the  con- 
sumer should  be  very  much  interested  in 
this  legislation— I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  question  but  that  unless  there  is 
some  kind  of  an  inducement  to  produce 
that  we  can  get  hungry  in  this  country, 
and  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Therefore 
this  bill  is  important. 

The  percentage  of  people  who  can 
qualify  for  $60,000,  as  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte  I  indicated  a  little  bit  a^o.  are  in- 
finitesimal in  number.  I  think  there 
would  be  less  than  1  percent  Of  the  total 
people  involved  in  the  program  who 
would  qualify  becau-se  they  would  have 
to  be  people  wlio  were  in  a  po.-^ition  or  in 
an  area  where  they  could  prow  cotton, 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  there  arc  very 
few  of  those  kinds  of  operators.  I  have 
none  in  my  district.  I  have  oi.ly  one  com- 
modity that  is  covered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  frankly  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  Bcrgl.md  .nmendment  is 
putting  on  the  S20.000  limit.iticn.  and 
that  is  my  understanding.  Frankly,  if  this 
i.s  the  desire,  politir.Tlly,  on  the  part  of 
the  House  as  to  what  the  House  wants  to 
do.  then  I  would  hope  on  tlial  basi:.  that 
the  House  would  agree  to  what  I  think  is 
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a  reasonable  approach,  and  that  is  the 
Bergland  amendment  as  proposed. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  the  subject  of  the  Den- 
holm  substitute  to  the  Bergland  amend- 
ment. They  are  both  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  respect 
them  very  much.  We  have  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  on  this  bill  this  year.  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
adopt  the  $37,500  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  after  many 
hours  and  days  of  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  really  gets  down,  I 
think,  to  what  my  good  friends,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FiNDLEY)  are  very  much  concerned 
about — and  they  have  a  right  to  their 
opinion  with  relation  to  the  problems  we 
are  talking  about.  But  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  my  district  we  have 
over  4  million  acres  of  dry-land  farming, 
and  a  little  over  4  million  acres  of  irri- 
gated farming  as  compared  to  approxi- 
mately 168,000  acres  in  the  State  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte). 

I  would  also  say  that  it  is  amazing  to 
me  that  these  gentlemen,  who  have  no 
backgroimd  in  agricultiire.  but  have  the 
right  to  present  their  case.  I  say  to  the 
Members  that  today  they  are  talking 
fbout  plugging  a  loophole,  and  that  if 
this  amendment  offered  by  them  is 
adopted,  they  are  going  to  plug  the  loop- 
hole that  feeds  this  country?  It  is 
agriculture. 

And  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  agri- 
culture at  all,  who  has  lived  with  it.  and 
has  worked  with  it  throughout  their  lives, 
can  testify  that  the  small  farmers — and 
we  are  all  talking  about  the  small 
farmers — but.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  con- 
stitutes a  small  farmer  today?  Can 
anyone  give  a  description  of  a  "small 
farmer"?  It  is  said  that  is  anyone  who 
makes  $10,000  a  year  or  more  from 
farming.  The  Bergland  amendment  is  a 
fine  amendment  when  it  comes  to  per 
crops,  but  when  you  put  the  $20,000 
limitation  on  you  are  limiting  that  man 
who  has  had  the  guts  and  the  fortitude 
to  go  out  and  expand  his  operation  ver- 
sus the  man  who  has  not  had  that  forti- 
tude to  want  to  take  that  chance  to  ex- 
pand his  farming,  and  to  expand  his 
operation  into  an  operation  that  Is 
feasible  in  order  for  him  to  buy  the  ma- 
chinery that  he  has  to  have  today  to 
operate  his  farm.  If  you  do  this,  you  are 
going  to  eliminate  the  rest  of  the  so- 
called  small  farmers  of  America,  and 
they  will  be  coming  to  town,  and  we  will 
be  spending  that  money  on  welfare. 

I  assure  you  that  if  this  $20,000  limi- 
tation is  adopted  the  farmers  of  this 
country  who  produce  85  percent  of  the 
feed  and  fiber  In  this  country  are  going 
to  go  out  of  the  Government  program, 
and  they  will  produce  so  many  crops 
that  the  small  farmer  will  not  be  able  to 
stay,  and  he  in  turn  will  go  into  the  city 
and  go  on  welfare. 

It  Is  a  good  political  maneuver.  There 
Is  a  hue  and  cry  before  the  public  to 
have  these  people  limited  to  $20,000  per 


person,  but  I  say  to  the  Members  asain 
that  we  have  all  seen  from  the  years  be- 
fore us  where  the  man  who  farmed  on  80 
acres  could  make  it.  And  then  he  went 
to  160  acres.  One  cannot  justify  a  $12,000 
tractor  today,  a  515,000  or  ,518,000  com- 
bine, and  the  other  machinery  that  it  is 
estimated  to  cost  close  to  S80.000  to 
8100,000  to  equip  the  average  farm  today. 
How  can  we  justify  this  on  an  80-  or  a 
160-acre  farm? 

So  the  man  knowingly  has  to  expand 
to  get  the  most  efficient  work  from  his 
material  and  his  investment.  There- 
fore, he  has  had  to  expand.  Some  call 
them  conglomerates:  I  call  them  efficient 
farmers  that  have  progressed  in 
America — just  like  every  other  business. 
They,  too.  are  entitled  to  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  public,  and  they  have  not  been 
getting  it  lor  over  20  years. 

As  Mr.  SisK  said,  it  is  all  right  for  us 
to  subsidize  shipbuilders  in  this  country; 
it  is  all  right  for  us  to  give  social  secu- 
rity an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  is 
all  right  for  us  to  give  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  the  veterans  an  increase,  and 
adjust  the  food  stamps  to  the  escalation 
in  the  cost  of  living,  aerospace  industries 
minimum  wage,  civil  service  employees  a 
25 -percent  increase  over  a  short  period 
of  time,  but  we  say  "No  '  to  the  farmer. 
You  ought  to  live  on  70  percent  of  what 
everj-body  else  in  this  Nation  is  getting 
for  their  product  and  their  labor.  That 
is  what  it  boils  down  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.  > 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  .say  in  conclusion  that  the  farmers  of 
today  are  not  going  to  feed  the  hogs  and 
the  cattle  and  raise  the  grain  for  the 
stipends  they  have  been  getting  for  the 
last  20  years.  There  is  going  to  be  ration- 
ing in  this  country  if  we  do  not  encourage 
people  to  raise  food.  Oh.  yes.  there  are 
those  who  say  the  farmer  is  getting  rich. 
These  people  pay  taxes,  too.  on  farms. 
They  are  the  largest  users  of  tires,  trucks, 
automobiles,  tractors,  and  so  forth — the 
largest  u.'^ers  of  equipment  and  supplies 
in  this  country  that  labor  derives  their 
wages  from. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  to  adopt  this 
would  be  cutting  the  American  farmer 
short  and,  in  turn,  in  the  long  run  the 
consumers  of  this  country  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  pay  for  higher  costs 
than  they  have  ever  seen  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  rationing  food. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  we  have  gotten  some  distance  away 
from  the  imm?diate  question  before  us 
which  went  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Denholm  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Bergland. 

I  think  if  we  will  no  back  in  our  mem- 
ory-, we  will  understand  that  the  Den- 
holm amendment  simply  ties  more  knots 
and  tries  to  make  it  a  little  harder  for  the 
larger  farmer  to  operate.  I  think  the 
Bergland  amendment  is  bad.  but  it  is  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  Denholm  amend- 
ment or  the  Findley  amendment,  or  those 
that  try  to  go  further. 

After  all.  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  encourage  the  production  of  food  and 


fiber  so  that  America  may  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food. 

When  we  go  to  transportation,  when 
we  go  to  Boston  Bay  and  begin  to  sub- 
sidize shipping  there,  we  do  not  simply 
subsidize  a  2-man  rowboat;  we  subsidize 
the  biggest  ships  that  float.  We  subsidize 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  size,  no  mat- 
ter what  that  size  may  be.  When  we  go 
to  subsidizing  airplanes — and  we  are  sub- 
sidizing air  transportation  in  South  Da- 
kota— we  do  not  subsidize  it  on  the  size 
of  the  line;  we  subsidize  it  on  the  miles 
that  they  fly  and  the  people  that  they 
carry. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  My  amendment  would 
not  discourage  the  largest  corporation 
in  the  world  from  participating  in  the 
farm  program  if  they  produced  25  per- 
cent of  their  income  from  farming. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  the  largest  corporation  in  the  world 
making  25  percent  of  its  income  from 
farming.  That  largest  corporation  in  the 
world  is  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  they  do  not  get  a 
dime  of  their  income  from  farming.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  full  well  recog- 
nizes that  none  of  the  large  corporations 
get  their  major  income  from  farming. 
All  these  amendments  are  doing  is  to 
try  to  see  that  fewer  and  fewer  people 
can  receive  the  benefit  of  the  assured  in- 
come this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  said  this  on  the 
floor,  and  I  will  say  it  here  again.  Ob- 
viouslv  a  geography  lesson  is  needed  for 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas. 
He  seems  to  imply  that  I  come  from  the 
Boston  Harbor  area. 

My  First  District  of  Massachusetts,  of 
course,  is  a  landlocked  district  which  is 
comprised  of  the  beautiful  Berkshire 
Hills,  the  lovely  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley, and  other  fine  scenic  areas.  Mine 
is  the  westernmost  district  in  the  State 
and  extends  all  the  way  to  the  New  York 
Stale  border. 

If  ships  are  being  built  in  my  district 
to  ply  the  oceans  of  the  world,  I  can  only 
say  they  are  going  to  have  a  devil  of  a 
time  getting  to  those  oceans.  The  Housa- 
tonic  River  is  a  nice  stream,  but  any- 
thing larger  than  a  rowboat  would  have  a 
tough  time  navigating  it. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague's  interest  in 
my  district,  but  I  suggest  that  before  he 
again  takes  to  the  floor  of  this  chamber 
to  talk  about  it,  he  visit  the  district  with 
me.  Together  we  can  roam  the  lovely  hills 
and  mountains  of  the  First  District  in 
.search  of  those  "overseas  shipping  firms" 
that  apparently  are  just  taking  a  hint 
from  Noah  and  waiting  for  the  next  great 
flood. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  Texas  we  are  hopeful 
we  can  navigate  those  streams  200  miles 
up  inland.  I  had  supposed  the  folks  in 
New  England  were  as  energetic  in  that 
respect.  If  they  are,  then  I  supposed  that 
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they  would  be  interested  in  Boston  Har- 
bor. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  point  Is  if 
we  are  going  to  have  food  and  fiber 
at  the  prices  we  would  like  to  have,  they 
have  got  to  be  produced  more  efBciently, 
just  as  we  must  have  more  eflSciency  with 
ships  and  airlines.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
efficiency,  then  we  must  keep  the  larger 
operations  in  the  program. 

We  do  not  need  to  destroy  these  larger 
operations.  We  need  to  help  everybody, 
large  and  small.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  try  to  eliminate  the  most  eflBcient 
farmers  or  make  it  harder  or  more  ex- 
pensive for  them  to  produce  than  for 
anybody  else  to  produce.  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  all  the  savings  that 
they  can  make,  and  that  is  what  we 
would  do  only  if  we  eliminate  all  of  the 
limitations  on  payments. 

But  the  proposal  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  simply  adds 
to  and  makes  more  vicious  an  already 
vicious  and  hurtful  proposal  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  hope 
we  will  turn  down  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  American  agriculture 
is  doing  a  tremendous  job  for  the  Nation 
and  for  the  world.  It  is  because  of  the 
great  productivity  of  American  agricul- 
ture that  this  is  being  accompUshed.  Yes, 
American  agriculture  is  doing  a  great 
job.  This  year  our  agricultural  exports 
will  total  about  $13  billion.  This  exceeds 
last  year.  Think  of  how  desperate  the 
dollar  would  be  if  we  did  not  have  agri- 
cultural exports  to  the  time  of  more  than 
$10  billion  a  year. 

Some  want  to  make  cotton  the  whip- 
ping boy.  This  year  this  Nation  is  ex- 
porting $900  million  worth  of  cotton. 
That  helps  everybody  who  is  interested 
in  preserving  the  dollar  and  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

So,  agriculture  having  done  such  a 
wonderful  job,  shall  we  now  try  to  de- 
stroy the  efficiency  of  this  system?  There 
are  those  who  are  speaking  on  the  floor 
against  the  big  farmer.  They  are  against 
the  big  farmer.  We  should  all  be  for  the 
small  farmer  and  the  middle-sized 
farmer  and  the  big  farmer,  all  of  whom 
have  made  it  possible  for  agriculture  to 
do  this  magnificent  job.  Our  huge  pro- 
ductive machine  has  done  a  big  job  help- 
ing the  dollar  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation.  This  huge  production 
was  not  the  work  of  the  small  farmer.  It 
was  accomplished  by  the  larger  farmer. 
If  we  destroy  that  larger  farmer,  then 
the  $13  billion  export  program  will  not 
be  available. 

So.  we  have  got  to  help  enable  the 
small  farmer  and  the  big  farmer  to  sur- 
vive. Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  one 
man  and  a  mule  to  farm  successfully 
anymore  and  pay  the  high  prices  which 
are  required  for  farm  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  try 
in  this  legislation  to  destroy  the  big 
farmer  or  the  little  farmer  or  the  middle 
size  farmer.  I  hope  that  we  will  bear  this 
in  mind — that  if  we  destroy  the  partici- 
pation by  the  big  farmer  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram, we  threaten  the  survival  of  our 
agricultural  system.  Without  the  partici- 


pation of  the  big  farmer  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram over  the  long  pull  the  smaller  farm 
operators  could  very  well  be  squeezed  out 
completely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  big 
farmer  ceases  to  produce  effectively  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  is  jeopardized.  Pro- 
duction is  our  aim  and  we  need  to  keep 
alive  a  workable  farm  program. 

I  continue  to  oppose  all  farm  payment 
limitations  but  if  we  must  have  some 
kind  of  a  limitation  on  paym.ents,  for 
heaven's  sakes,  adopt  the  Bergland 
amendment  over  the  Conte  and  Find- 
ley  amendments,  as  they  are  completely 
unreasonable  and  confiscatory.  The 
Findley  amendment  would  be  disastrous. 
The  proviso  as  to  the  transfer  of  allot- 
ments would  be  confiscatory. 

Yes,  I  am  against  all  limitations.  I 
think  every  operator  in  all  fairness 
should  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as 
every  other  operator.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  American  tradition.  Yes, 
and  I  would  say  as  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  that 
it,  in  my  judgement,  is  absolutely  intoler- 
able. 

I  hope  the  House  today,  in  seeking  to 
work  out  a  way  to  meet  the  problems  of 
agriculture,  will  not  destroy  the  industrj' 
which  has  done  the  most  magnificent  job 
of  any  industry  in  this  Nation.  It  would 
be  tragic  and  indefensible. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  yield  to  my 
friend. 

My  point  is  that  we  somehow  must 
enable  American  agriculture  to  continue 
to  do  the  job. 

If  we  take  drastic  and  irresponsible 
action  here  today,  then  it  is  going  to  be 
hurtful  not  only  to  agriculture;  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  hurtful  to  industry,  big  and 
little,  to  labor  and  to  the  economy  of  this 
countr>-  generally. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have,  again  the 
amendment  for  limiting  the  agricul- 
tural subsidy  to  reimburse  farmers  for 
idle  acres  under  the  pretense  that  it 
eventually  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
agricultural  economy.  I  also  have  heard 
some  of  the  Members  propagandize  this 
agricultural  bonanza  as  indirectly  be- 
ing beneficial  to  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica. The  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  in  the  House  and  Senate 
would  gladly  go  along  with  a  moderate 
subsidy  for  the  small  or  needy  farmer. 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  I  supported  leg- 
islation that  limited  the  maximum  sub- 
sidy for  any  one  farm  or  farm  organiza- 
tion to  $20,000  per  year.  At  that  time  it 
was  revealed  that  hundreds  of  farmers 
were  receiving  annual  subsidies  in  six 
figures.  A  great  number  of  the  annual 
payments  of  various  farmers  were  as  high 
as  S500.000  and  up.  It  was  revealed  that 
five  different  farm  conglomerates  in 
California,  Arizona,  and  Texas  were  re- 
ceiving over  a  million  dollars  per  year 
under  the  farm  subsidy.  It  was  stated 
at  that  time  that  in  some  of  these  large 
corporate  rural  farm  operations  upon 
which  payments  were  being  authorized 
was  nonproductive  acres  in  deserts, 
swamp  lands,  and  for  land  that  was  un- 
derproductive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  Con- 


gress were  astounded  when  they  read  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  3, 
1973.  less  than  2  months  ago,  the  names 
of  farmers  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  who  were  enjoying  annual  checks 
of  over  $20,000  per  year  in  1972.  When 
that  bill  was  debated  in  the  other  body, 
the  820,000  limitation  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  was  defeated  and  the  agri- 
cultural relief  bonanza  was  allowed  to 
continue  for  the  benefit  of  these  large 
farm  operations  to  enjoy  fabulous  checks 
on  a  relief  program  for  themselves 
which  has  been  expanded  to  such  fabu- 
lous proportions  that  thousands  of 
wealthy  farmers  and  farm  conglomerates 
are  enjoying  a  govenment  relief  pro- 
gam  which  should  have  been  terminated 
years  ago.  I  do  hope  the  Members  of 
Congress  gave  close  study  to  the  94 
gages  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  3  when  each  State  and  each 
coimty  in  each  State  named  the  farmers 
in  each  county  that  have  been  receiving 
over  $20,000  a  year  of  this  agricultural 
relief  bonanza. 

The  astounding  figures  reveal,  and  I 
just  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  four 
or  five  States  where  subsidy  figures  would 
startle  the  American  public  if  the  news- 
papers of  our  Nation  would  only  inform 
their  readers  of  the  true  facts  concerning 
this  fabulous  raid  on  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

As  one  example:  In  1972  Dawson 
County,  Tex.,  193  farmers  including  farm 
conglomerates  received  $6,266,487;  in 
I>eaf  Smith  County.  Tex..  205  farmers  re- 
ceived $7,618,125;  in  Gaines  County. 
Tex.,  205  farmers  received  $10,189,358; 
5.195  farmers  and  farm  operators  in 
Texas  received  in  1972.  $171,194,423. 

These  figures  do  not  include  farmers 
receiving  under  $200,000  a  year. 

Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  four  farmers 
received  over  $100,000  in  subsidies  dur- 
ing 1972 — 322  farmers  in  the  county 
received  a  total  of  $14,359,440.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  322  farmers  in  the  county 
received  from  $40,000  to  the  highest  paid 
farm  operation  of  $145,846. 

In  Pinal  County,  320  farmers  received 
$14,953,930—887  farm  recipients  in  Ari- 
zona received  $39.717,951 — these  figures 
do  not  include  farmers  receiving  less  than 
$20,000  annually. 

Fresno  County,  Calif.,  340  farmers  and 
farm  operators  received  in  1972,  $16.- 
478.777. 

Kern  County,  Calif.,  528  farmers  and 
farm  operators  received  in  1972,  $22,- 
494.600. 

In  1972,  1,861  farmers  and  farm  op- 
erators in  the  State  of  California  re- 
ceived $80,165,284. 

Sunflower  County.  Miss.,  one  farm  op- 
eration called  the  Parchment  Farms  re- 
ceived from  taxpayers  in  1  year,  1972 — 
$358,787;  213  farmers  received  $8,- 
310.053. 

I  might  refer  to  one  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural States  of  the  Union,  Iowa,  a 
farming  State  that  tries  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  for  the  American  public.  Many 
counties  in  the  State  of  Iowa  have  a.s  low 
as  3,  4.  and  5  farms  claiming  under  the 
subsidy  and  the  total  number  of  farmer 
payees  number  540  and  the  amount  paid 
out  is  $15.797.148 — a  ridiculously  small 
sum  compared  to  some  of  the  large 
Southern    and    Western    States    whose 
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farm  applicants  over  the  $20,000  receive 
as  high  as  $171  million,  et  cetera. 

In  Indiana,  there  are  210  payees  re- 
ceiving a  total  of  $5,496,281. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  name 
other  States  whose  large  corporate  farms 
have  made  an  annual  racket  out  of  ap- 
proximately $4  billion  Federal  bonanza. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  helping  the 
small  farmer  partake  of  a  reasonable 
Federal  relief  farm  subsidy  when  he  is  in 
financial  trouble  or  his  production  is 
jeopardized  on  account  of  consumer  de- 
mand. If  the  American  public  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  true  facts  of  the 
present  farm  subsidy  operation,  a  scan- 
dal would  be  revealed  almost  on  a  par 
with  Teapot  Dome  and  the  Watergate 
mess. 

I  do  hope  this  Congress  will  limit  the 
farm  subsidy  payment  to  any  one  farm- 
er, whether  individual  or  conglomerate, 
to  a  maximum  of  $20,000  per  year. 

But  we  do  not  come  to  the  taxpayers 
in  order  to  get  fat  on  the  taxpayers  all 
over  the  Nation.  In  Indiana  there  are 
only  210  payees  receiving  a  total  over  the 
entire  State  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  big- 
gest farming  States  of  the  Union,  $5,- 
496,000.  And  when  you  get  up  to  these 
other  States  with  $170  million,  now,  that 
is  a  real  farming  State. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  infor- 
mation to  our  attention.  I  want  to  re- 
mind the  Members  that  the  pending 
amendment  which  is  now  before  us  is  so 
shot  full  of  loopholes  that  these  gigantic 
payments  for  welfare  to  the  wealthy 
farmers  will  continue. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  So  we  ought  to  defeat 
this  amendment  and  then  get  onto  an 
amendment  that  works. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  And  if  this  Congress 
does  not  change  this  rockbound  limita- 
tion so  the  small  farmers  of  this  Nation 
can  get  some  benefit  out  of  it  instead  of 
the  racketeers  and  the  big  corporate 
farmer  fatcats,  we  will  hear  about  it  in 
the  next  election.  It  will  develop  into 
a  bigger  scandal  than  what  is  going  on 
over  across  the  way  in — what  do  they 
call  that.  Watergate? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
great  intercut  to  the  debate  pro  and  con. 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert.  I  cannot 
challenge  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  nor  can  I 
challenge  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  or  his  associate,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinoi.s.  as  to  competence 
and  expertise  in  reference  to  this  con- 
troversy we  have  on  the  floor.  But,  as  I 
listened  and  made  some  inquiries.  I  be- 
lieve the  imposition  of  a  $20,000  limita- 
tion is  academic  under  current  prices. 

As  I  understand  it,  at  the  terminal 


markets  yesterday  corn  was  $2.20  a 
bushel;  the  target  price  in  this  bill  is 
$1.38  a  bushel.  Cotton  yesterday  in  the 
market  was  53  cents  a  pound:  the  target 
price  in  the  bill  is  38  cents.  Wheat  was 
$2.68  a  bushel;  the  target  price  is  $2.05. 

As  long  as  we  have  the  price  in  the 
marketplace  above  the  target  price,  all  of 
this  limitation  argument  is  academic; 
we  are  just  wasting  a  lot  of  time  and  a 
lot  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  from 
everything  I  have  heard  that  at  least  for 
the  next  2  out  of  the  next  4  years  we  are 
going  to  have  prices  in  the  marketplace 
well  above  the  proposed  target  prices, 
and  so  for  the  next  2  out  of  the  next  4 
years  for  sure  it  will  develop  that  all  the 
time  we  have  been  taking  on  using  for 
talk  here  today  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  agricul- 
ture we  are  entering  into  a  totally  dif- 
ferent circumstance  in  the  next  2  and 
probably  the  next  4  years.  We  are  going 
from  a  period  of  relative  abundance  to  a 
period  of  relative  scarcity.  When  I  first 
came  here  in  January  1949  for  the  years 
thereafter,  we  had  bale  after  bale  after 
bale  of  cotton  in  storage  and  the  same 
for  wheat  in  bins  and  corn  in  storage  up 
to  our  ears. 

Today  at  home  and  abroad  we  are  in 
a  period  of  scarcity,  and  we  are  probably 
going  to  be  in  a  period  of  scarcity  for  the 
next  4  years,  and  certainly  for  the  next 
2  years. 

Now,  I  am  told  by  those  whom  I  re- 
spect, and  whom  I  think  are  experts, 
that  if  we  are  too  tough  on  the  payment 
limitation  and  if  we  follow  the  bad  advice 
of  my  friend  from  Illinois  with  his  pros- 
pective amendment,  we  are  going  to  in- 
terfere with  the  incentive  for  farmer 
to  produce. 

What  do  we  want,  food?  Or  do  we 
want  scarcity?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  will- 
ing to  gamble.  I  am  willing  to  gamble 
for  at  least  2  years,  and  maybe  4  years, 
that  we  ought  to  produce  as  much  as  we 
can  of  every  farm  commodity.  I  happen 
to  think  that  some  of  these  rigid,  in- 
flexible limitations  are  going  to  hurt  us 
rather  than  help  us  in  the  production  of 
our  necessary  food. 

Now,  I  have  been  pretty  categorical  in 
saying  that  for  the  next  2  years  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  market  price  going  down 
to  the  target  price.  Some  people  have 
cautioned  me  and  said  that  in  the  third 
year  and  the  fourth  year  perhaps  these 
payment  limitations  would  be  a  wise 
policy.  But  my  answer  to  that  is  ver>' 
simple.  Worry  then:  not  now.  Right  now 
we  want  to  stimulate  production. 

If  by  chance  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  we  want  to  limit  production,  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illioni.s  iMr. 
FiNDLEYi  and  his  associate  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  '.Mr.  Contei  have  an  opportunity 
on  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  put  on  limitations 
as  they  have  in  the  past. 

So  in  my  judgment,  although  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  for  a  820.000  limitation.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  Findley  re- 


strictive and  inflexible  amendment.  And 
therefore,  I  hope  we  defeat  the  Den- 
holm  amendment,  approve  the  Bergland 
amendment,  and  defeat  the  Findley 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  minority  leader  clear  up 
one  question  for  me.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  if  the  price  of  the  commodity 
on  the  market  exceeds  the  target  price 
in  this  bill  that  then  there  are  no  sub- 
sidies forthcoming? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  With  one  ex- 
ception, as  I  am  Informed.  If  there  is 
any  set-aside,  there  would  be  a  subsidy, 
but  I  am  told  the  set-aside  acreage  last 
year  was  60  million  acres,  and  the  most 
in  this  current  fiscal  year  will  be  15  mil- 
lion acres.  And  that  is  the  least  produc- 
tive acreage.  The  amount  that  will  be 
paid  for  those  15  million  acres  of  set- 
aside,  or  unproductive  land,  would  not 
probably  approach  the  figure  of  $20,000 
per  person,  or  per  farm,  or  per  crop. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  If  this  price  does  hold  up 
as  it  has  been  holding  up  this  year  so 
far,  and  as  of  today,  and  if  the  target 
price  set  forth  in  this  bill  would  pre- 
vail, then  we  need  not  worry  about  these 
horrendous  so-called  subsidies  that  have 
been  outlined  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  as 
I  am  told  by  the  experts,  With  the  one 
exception  of  the  15  million  acres  of  set- 
aside.  I  am  told  those  are  the  least  pro- 
ductive acres,  and  the  prospective  of  most 
of  them  having  anything  above  $20,000 
is  very  remote.  Therefore  I  think  as  long 
as  the  prices  are  above  the  target  prices 
the  debate  is  academic. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  against 
the  Denholm  amendment,  for  the  Berg- 
land amendment,  and  against  the  Find- 
ley amendment. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  my  other 
colleagues  who  have  indicated  their  sup- 
port of  the  Bergland  amendment,  and 
their  opposition  to  the  Findley  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
from  the  urban  and  suburban  areas— 
that  our  country,  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
well  of  tWs  House  before,  is  uniquely 
blessed  with  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
smallest  percentage  of  the  American 
people  produchig  the  food  and  fiber  in 
our  land  than  in  any  other  comparable 
society  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

There  have  been  some  things  about  the 
current  program  that  may  or  may  not 
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need  some  correction,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  quarrel  with  the  success  of  the 
American  agricultural  economy,  a  suc- 
cess alluded  to  in  the  programs  advanced 
and  managed  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Poacei.  The 
committee  has  come  out  on  the  farm 
side  with  an  essentially  sound  program. 

The  Bergland  amendment  is  an  im- 
provement on  that  program.  I  urge  my 
urban  and  suburban  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  the  effort  to  support  the  Bergland 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  to  the 
minority  leader  speak  here  on  the  farm 
bill,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  about 
the  Bergland  amendment  and  why  it  is 
so  good.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland)  could  listen 
to  me  and  if  I  am  wrong,  then  he  could 
correct  me. 

It  is  my  understanding  in  the  bill 
right  now  we  have  a  $37,500  payment 
limitation  per  commodity.  So  there  is  a 
$37,500  per-commodity  limitation  in  the 
bill  right  now.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota is  reducing  that  to  $20,000  per- 
commodity.  Right  now  in  the  law  we 
have  a  $55,000  per-person  limitation  on 
a  crop,  that  is,  on  a  commodity.  But  let 
me  check  this  under  the  present  law. 

The  set-aside  payments  are  included, 
are  they  not,  the  payments  that  one  re- 
ceives for  setting  aside  acres? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  what  this  would  mean 
is  that  in  the  future  if  there  is  an  over- 
production and  we  have  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial set-aside,  those  payments  will 
not  be  counted  in  the  limitation,  and 
there  will  be  a  $20,000  hmitation  of  re- 
maining payments  per  person  per  crop 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  In  the  event,  in  the 
unlikely  event,  that  we  do  increase 
production  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
American  consumer  or  world  markets  to 
utilize  that  production,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  set  aside,  in  order  to  reduce 
supplies,  to  maintain  some  business-like 
balance.  That  could  happen  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  a  very,  very  remote 
possibility. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  if  a  person  lived  in  a  part 
of  the  coimtry  where  he  could  raise  both 
feed  grains  and  wheat,  then  there  is  a 
840,000  limitation,  adding  those  two  com- 
modities together,  and  he  could  still 
divide  the  farm  up  among  his  relatives 
so  that  each  of  the  relatives  can  get 
$40,000:  v.-ould  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  There  is  no  law  that 
prevents  a  legitimate  sale  of  a  piece  of 
land,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows.  None 
is  contem.plated.  This  bill  does  not  pro- 


vide any  prohibition  against  the  legiti- 
mate sale  of  land.  With  the  proposition 
pending,  a  farmer  could  sell  a  portion  of 
his  land.  He  could  divide  a  portion  of  his 
allotment  base  that  would  go  with  the 
sale.  I  think  this  is  perfectly  proper  and 
ought  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  we  saw,  when  a  $55,000 
limitation  was  placed  on  a  crop,  a  number 
of  the  farmers  then  expressed  their  own- 
ership in  a  number  of  individuals  in  that 
corporation  or  in  that  family,  which  was 
not  the  case  before,  but  that  was  a  so- 
called  legitimate  division  of  the  farm. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  if  I  am  correct,  there  are  three 
commodities  that  have  the  limitation  on 
them. 

Sugar  does  not  have  a  limitation  on  it. 
Then  the  payment  limitation  with  this 
amendment  would  be  $60,000  on  the  total 
operation  times  the  number  of  people 
who  own  a  farm.  Would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes,  that  is  theoreti- 
cally correct.  However,  I  am  not  aware  of 
a  single  farm  in  the  United  States  that 
would  jump  up  to  $60,000  payment  limit. 
I  have  inquired  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  know  of  no  farm  that 
is  big  enough  to  earn  $20,000  on  feed 
grains  and  $20,000  on  wheat  and  $20,000 
on  cotton,  so  I  think  that  is  an  academic 
question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  if  I  could  find  out  from 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  what  his 
amendment  would  do.  We  would  also 
have  a  $20,000  limitation  but  this  would 
not  be  on  a  commodity  it  would  be  the 
entire  production  from  the  farm? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  they  could  not  divide 
that  farm  up  listing  a  number  of  different 
people? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Unless  they  actually 
sold  off  pieces  of  the  farm,  no.  It  would 
prevent  the  \xse  of  leasing  as  a  means  of 
evading  the  limitation.  It  would  also 
count  the  resource  adjustment  payment 
money  in  computing  the  limitation.  It 
would  also  eliminate  the  use  of  lease 
and  sale  of  cotton  allotments  separately 
from  the  land  as  a  means  of  evasion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Den- 
holm t  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Berg- 

L.^ND  t  . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Bergland  i  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  313.  noes  89. 
present  1.  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  325 

I 

AYES— 313 

Abdnor 

Fo.ey 

Moakley 

Abzug 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Moorhead, 

Adams 

Forsythe 

Calif. 

Addabbo 

Fountain 

Mosher 

Alexander 

Eraser 

Moss 

Anderson. 

Frelinghuysen 

Murphy,  ni. 

Ca;if. 

Frey 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Anderson.  HI. 

Froehlich 

Natch»r 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Fulton 

Nedzi 

Andrews. 

Fuqua 

Ne.stn 

N.Dak. 

Gaydos 

Nichols 

Archer 

Gettys 

Obey 

Arends 

Gibbons 

OBrlen 

Armstrong 

GUman 

O'Neill 

Ashbrook 

Goldwater 

Owens 

Aspln 

Goodllng 

Parris 

Badillo 

Grover 

Patman 

Bafalis 

Gubser 

Patten 

Baker 

Gude 

Perkins 

BeU 

Gunter 

Peyser 

Bennett 

Guver 

Pike 

Bergland 

Haley 

Podell 

Biaggl 

Hamilton 

Powell,  Ohio 

Blester 

Hanley 

Preyer 

Bingham 

Hanna 

Prltchard 

Blatnlk 

Hanrahan 

Qule 

Hoggs 

Hansen,  Wash 

Qulllen 

Boiling 

Harrington 

Rallsback 

Brademas 

Harsha 

Randall 

Brasco 

Harvey 

Rees 

Bray 

Hastings 

Regula 

Breckinridge 

Hawkins 

Reid 

Broomfleld 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Reuss 

Brotzman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rlegle 

Brown.  Calif. 

Heinz 

Roberts 

Brown.  Mich. 

Helstoski 

Robinson.  Va. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Henderson 

Roblson,  N,y. 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Hicks 

Rodino 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

HilUs 

Rogers 

Buchanan 

Hlnshaw 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Burgener 

Hogan 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Holt 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Holtzman 

Rosenthal 

Burton 

Horton 

Rostenkowskl 

Butler 

Hosmer 

Roush 

Byron 

Howard 

Rousselot 

Carney.  Ohio 

Huber 

Roy 

Chamberlain 

Hudnut 

Roybal 

Chappell 

Hungate 

Runnels 

Chlshoim 

Hunt 

Ruppe 

c:ancv 

Hutchinson 

Ruth 

c:ark" 

Ichord 

Ryan 

Clausen. 

Jarman 

St  Germain 

DonH 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Sandman 

c:awEon.  Del 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Sarasin 

c:ay 

Jones.  N.C 

Sarbanes 

Cleveland 

Jones.  Okla 

Saylor 

Cohen 

Jordan 

Schneebeli 

Collier 

Karlh 

Schroeder 

Collins.  111. 

Kastenmeler 

SebehuE 

Conable 

Keating 

Selberllng 

Conlan 

Kemp 

Ship.ey 

Conyers 

Klucz.\n5ki 

Shoup 

Couphlln 

Koch 

Shnver 

Crane 

Kyros 

Shuster 

Cronln 

Latta 

Slsk 

Culver 

Legpeit 

Skubitz 

Daniel,  Robert 

Lehman 

Slack 

W..  Jr. 

Lent 

Smith.  Iowa 

Daniels. 

Luton 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Dominick  V. 

Long.  Md. 

Snyder 

Davis,  S  C. 

Lujan 

Spence 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClory 

Siacrers 

Dc:aney 

McClo-key 

Stanton, 

Dellenback 

McCollister 

J  William 

Dfilums 

MoCormack 

Stark 

Denholm 

McDade 

Steele 

Derwln^kl 

McEwcn 

Sleiper.  Wis. 

Devme 

McKay 

Stokes 

DiRps 

McKmney 

Stratton 

Dincell 

McSpadden 

Stubbietield 

Donohue 

Macdonald 

Studds 

Drlnan 

Madlgan 

Symington 

Dulski 

Mann 

Talcott 

DancBn 

Maraziti 

Tayior.  Mo. 

du  Pent 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Eckhardt 

Mavne 

Teague.  Calif. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Meeds 

Thompson.  N.J 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Metcalfe 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Eilberg 

Me/vlnsky 

Thone 

Er:  en  born 

Mllford 

Thornton 

Esch 

Miller 

Tlernan 

E.-h!eman 

Mills,  Ark. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Evan•^.  Colo. 

Min.thall.  Ohio 

Udall 

Fl.'^h 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Ullman 

F  owers 

Mizell 

Vander  Jagl 
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Veysey 

Wilson. 

Wyman 

Vigonto 

Charles  H.. 

Yatron 

Waldie 

Calif. 

Young.  Alaska 

Walsh 

Wilson. 

Young.  Fla. 

Wampler 

Charles.  Tex 

Younq.  Ga. 

Ware 

Winn 

Young.  111. 

Whalen 

Wo.ff 

Young.  S.C. 

Whltehurst 

Wright 

Zablocki 

Wldnall 

Wvatt 

Z:on 

WiEglns 

W^dler 

Zwach 

Williams 

Wylie 

NOES— 89 

Barrett 

Gray 

Poa:;e 

Beard 

Griffiths 

Price.  111. 

Bevill 

Gross 

Price.  Tex. 

Boland 

Hammer- 

Rarick 

Bowen 

schnilci: 

Rhodes 

Breaux  Hansen.  Idaho  Rinaldo 

Brinkley  Jones.  A;a.  Rose 

Brooks  Jones.  Tenn.  Satterileld 

Burleson.  Tex.  Kazen  Scherle 

Burllson.  Mo.  Ketchum  Sikes 

Camp  Kuykenciall  Stanton. 

C'a.sey.  Tex.  Landgrebe  James  V. 

Cochran  Lnndrum  Steed 

Collins.  Tex.  Long.  La  Steelman 

Conte  Lott  Steiger.  Ariz. 

Corman  Madden  Stephens 

Cotter  Mahon  Stuckey 

Daniel.  Dan  Mallary  Sullivan 

Davis.  Ga.  Martin,  Nebr.  Symms 

de  la  Garza  Martin.  N  C.  Teague.  Tex. 

Dennis  Mathis.  Ga.  Treen 

Dickinson  Matsunaga  Van  Deerlm 

Dorn  Mazzoli  Vanik 

Downing  Melcher  Waggonner 

Evins.  Tenn  Michel  White 

Fascell  Mink  Whltten 

Findley  Mollohan  Wilson.  Bob 

Flvnt  Montgomery  Yates 

Ginn  Myers  Young.  Tex. 

Gonzalez  Passman 

Grasso  Pickle 

PRESENT— 1 

Mlnlsh 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Annunzlo  Frenzel  Morgan 

.^shlev  Giaimo  Nix 

Blackburn  Green.  Greg         O'Hara 

Carey.  N  Y  Green.  Pa.  Pepper 

Carter  Hays  Petti.s 

Cederberg  Hobert  Rant-el 

Danielson  Jchn.-.cn  Calif.  Roe 

Dent  King 

Fi.'her  McFall 

Flood  Mailliard 

Ford  M.tchell.  NY 

William  D.  Moorhead.  Pa. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MK.    FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  Strike 
the  language  on  page  1.  lines  4  through  7, 
and  on  page  2,  lines  1  through  12  and  Insert 
the  following: 

Ti'le  I  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  I— PAYMENT  LIMITATION 

'Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

•■(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished by  titles  IV.  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  for 
the  1974  through  1978  crops  of  the  commodi- 
ties shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 

•'(2)  The  term  'payments'  as  used  In  this 
section  Includes  all  price  support  payments, 
set-aside  payments,  diversion  payments,  and 
resource  adjustment  payments  but  does  not 
include  loans  or  purchases,  or  any  part  of 
any  payment  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  represent  compensation  for  pub- 
lic acce.ss  for  recreation. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  In 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this 
section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the  farm  or 


farms  on  which  such  person  will  be  sharing 
In  payments  earned  under  such  program 
shall  be  reduced  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  be 
fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  payment  reduction. 

"(4)  (ai  In  any  case  In  which  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  leases  any  portion  of  the 
farm  to  one  or  more  persons,  the  payment 
limitation  applicable  to  such  person  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  section,  shall  be  reduced  la 
the  same  proportion  as  the  allotment  re- 
maining on  the  farm  bears  to  the  total  al- 
lotment prior  to  such  lease:  Provided,  That 
the  payment  limitation  shall  also  be  reduced 
on  the  leased  portion  of  the  farm  in  propor- 
tion to  the  allotmeut  accredited  to  such  por- 
tion If  the  lessee  is  a  member  of  the  lessor's 
family  or  is  a  corporation  In  which  the  lessor 
or  member  of  his  family  Is  a  stockholder,  or 
a  partnership  In  which  the  lessor  or  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family  Is  a  partner. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  sells  or  leases  any  portion 
of  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  to  one 
or  more  persons,  the  payment  limitations 
prescribed  by  this  section  shall  apply  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  lessor  or  seller  had  not 
leased  or  sold  the  acreage  allotment. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  'person'  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  he  determines  necessary  to  as- 
sure an  effective  and  economical  application 
of  such  limitation:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  which  limit  payments  to 
any  person  shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands 
owned  by  States,  political  subdivisions,  or 
agencies  thereof,  so  long  as  such  lands  are 
farmed  primarily  In  the  direct  furtherance 
of  a  public  function,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
body  just  voted  an  amendment  at  the 
$20,000  level  but  one  that  is  markedly 
different  from  the  one  that  I  have  of- 
fered and  which  will  be  considered  at 
this  time. 

This  one  closes  the  loopholes  not  only 
which  were  created  deliberately  in  the 
act  of  1970  to  permit  whole.sale  evasion 
of  the  limitation  by  cotton  interests  in 
the  country,  but  it  also  closes  another 
very  serious  loophole  that  would  be 
created  if  the  language  now  in  the  bill 
as  amended  stays  in. 

The  effect  of  this  language  that  is  be- 
fore us  IS  to  strike  out  all  of  the  lan- 
guage under  the  .subhead  "Payment 
Limitation"  now  in  the  bill  and  replaces 
it  with  the  language  read  by  the  Clerk. 

This  language  is  somewhat  lengthy.  It 
was  worked  out  very  carefully  in  consul- 
tation with  attorneys  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  with  their  spc- 
ci;ili.sts  in  program  administration  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  not  only  fair  to  all 
farmers  but  administratively  sotuid. 

This  amendment  is  very  .similar  to  the 
one  that  my  good  friend  and  strong  sup- 
porter of  payment  limitations,  Mr.  Conte, 
prepared  for  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion Act.  Mr.  Conte  lor  years  has  done 
effective  work  to  establi-sh  common  sense 
in  farm  programs. 

The  Conte  language  closed  effectively 
the  loophole  that  had  been  created  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  namely,  the 
loophole  under  which  a  cotton  farmer 
can  take  the  allotment  that  attaches  to 
his  cotton  farm  and  separate  that  allot- 
ment from  the  land  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  walk  off  with  it  and  then  sell 
it  or  lease  it  to  anybody  else  he  wants  to 
and  thus  effectively  evade  the  limitation. 


However,  this  new  bill  that  is  before  us 
now  contains  another  loophole  and  some 
very  clever  language  which  would  dis- 
qualify any  payments  made  to  a  farmer 
that  would  be  termed  resource  adjust- 
ment payments  in  computing  the  pay- 
ment limitation. 

Now,  if  that  loophole  stays  in  the  la^w 
it  means  that  there  will  be  hardly  a 
farmer  in  the  comer  belt  area — even  the 
very  biggest — who  will  be  touched — even 
touched — by  the  payment  limitation  of 
$20,000.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the 
wheat  farmers  too.  Thus  by  eliminating 
the  money  paid  for  not  farming,  this 
means  that  very  few  dollars  would  re- 
main subject  to  the  limit.  So  it  just  nul- 
lifies the  effect  of  the  limitation.  And, 
in  addition,  it  gives  the  big  cotton  farm- 
ers another  loophole  through  which  to 
crawl. 

The  limitation  that  has  now  been 
voted  for  looks  good  on  the  surface. 

All  payments  to  farmers  under  my 
amendment  will  be  counted  in  deter- 
mining the  $20,000  level.  In  addition, 
it  is  not  $20,000  per  commodity,  such  as 
$20,000  for  cotton,  and  $20,000  for  wheat, 
and  $20,000  for  feed  grains.  It  is  $20,000 
per  person.  It  establishes  a  $20,000  ceil- 
ing for  each  individual  under  any  aggre- 
gate arrangements  of  these  payments 
for  the  various  commodity  programs. 

About  half  of  the  language  in  this 
amendment — and  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
time  to  explain  any  of  the  details — but 
about  half  of  it  is  taken  out  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
First  of  all,  to  make  adjustments  in  set- 
aside  requirements  where  payment  limi- 
tation hit  the  farmer,  and  it  also  excludes 
from  the  payment  limitation  political 
subdivisions  which  of  course  is  a  feature 
very  popular  with  a  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers. The  heart  of  the  amendment  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $20,000  level  per  person 
is  a  provision  for  effectively  stopping 
the  lease  and  sale  of  cotton  allotments 
separated  from  the  land.  And  also  ef- 
fectively stops  another  form  of  evasion  of 
the  limitation,  that  evasion  by  which  a 
farmer  would  simply  lease  off  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis  a  portion  of  his  land  to 
some  business  friend,  for  example,  and 
thus  find  a  way  to  evade  the  $20,000 
limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expjred. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  < 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may 
well  be.  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  the 
minority  leader,  has  said,  that  thi.s  pro- 
gram will  be  so  effective  that  no  pay- 
ments will  ever  be  made.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  cannot  see  why  there  would  be 
the  slightest  concern  about  the  nature 
of  the  limitation  on  payments.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  the  report — and  here  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  minority  report, 
but  to  the  committee  report  which  is 
before  the  Members — estimates  that 
within  the  lifetime  of  this  bill  payments 
would  reach  nearly  $3  billion  a  year.  You 
can  be  .sure  that,  coming  from  the  com- 
mittee, that  is  going  to  be  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  cost.  The  cost  will  prob- 
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ably  be  much  more.  So  it  is  important 
in  a  4-year  bill  like  this  to  have  an 
effective  limitation  on  payments. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  put  a 
curb  on  the  depth  to  which  wealthy 
farmers  can  reach  into  the  U.S. 
Ti'easury. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  Ciiairraan.  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findley  •  to 
limit  farm  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000 
per  farm.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
amendment  the  House  passed  over- 
whelmingly on  June  15  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill  for  1974. 

Two  points  about  this  bill  are  impor- 
tant: one,  it  limits  payments  to  $20,000 
per  farm,  not  per  crop;  and  second,  by 
prohibiting  additional  payments  where 
acreage  allotments  have  been  leased  or 
land  holdings  have  been  subdivided,  this 
amendment  plugs  the  major  loophole  in 
the  present  law. 

In  his  inflation  message  last  month, 
the  President  said: 

In  its  consideration  of  new  farm  legisla- 
tion, it  is  vital  that  the  Congress  put  high 
production  ahead  of  high  prices,  so  that  farm 
prG,=.perity  will  not  be  at  the  cost  of  higher 
prices  for  the  consumer.  If  the  Congress 
sends  me  a  farm  bill,  or  any  other  bill,  that 
I  consider  Inflationary.  I  shall  veto  such  a 
bill. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  how 
high  farm  prices  are — 

Six  years  ago,  in  1967,  I  tried  to  limit 
farm  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000  for  the 
first  time. 

Since  that  time  6  years  ago,  the  Labor 
Department's  wholesale  price  index  for 
farm  products  has  increased  by  82.3  per- 
cent. Increases  in  this  index  in  the  past 
3  months  have  also  been  astronomical. 
In  April  it  increased  by  1.1  percent,  in 
May  by  4.8  percent,  and  in  June  bv  6.3 
percent. 

Since  I  first  offered  this  amendment  to 
limit  subsidy  payments  in  1967,  the  price 
index  for  food  has  leaped  by  67  percent. 
By  limiting  production  and  supporting 
high  prices,  the  farm  subsidy  program 
has  been  a  prime  contributor  to  inflation. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  farm  sub- 
sidy program  originally  was.  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  help  the  family-sized  farm 
prosper  by  restricting  production  and  in- 
flating prices.  Recently,  a  new  rationale 
was  added :  The  big  corporate  farmer  had 
to  be  included  in  the  Federal  feast  too.  or 
ebe  he  would  not  participate  in  the  set- 
aside  programs,  and  that  would  mess  up 
the  entire  market  mechanism. 

In  1973.  it  is  time  to  unleash  the 
farmer;  especially  the  big  farmer.  If  he 
is  big  enough  to  pull  the  plough,  let  us 
pull  him  away  from  the  public  trough. 
If  limiting  subsidy  payments  means  los- 
ing the  big  corporate  farmers  from  the 
program,  so  be  it.  Everyone  will  be  better 
off. 

The  big  farmers  will  be  free  to  pro- 
duce all  they  want  at  a  time  when  prices 
are  high  and  foodstuffs  are  scarce 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 


No  longer  will  they  be  restricted  by 
artificial  set-aside  programs  that  require 
them  to  place  a  certain  portion  of  their 
land  in  fallow. 

In  a  series  of  speeches  on  the  House 
floor.  I  have  exposed  some  of  the  worst 
scandals  of  the  farm  subsidy  program. 
I  have  shown  how  the  biggest  giveaways 
have  gone  to  the  biggest  farms,  which 
need  this  Federal  money  the  least. 

Who  are  some  of  the  big  recipients  of 
farm  subsidies? 

This  list  includes  a  bowling  alley  in 
Dallas,  the  municipal  airport  at  Kearney, 
Nebr..  a  radio  station  in  Ohio,  a  State 
mental  hospital  in  Alabama,  State 
prison  farms.  State  universities  and  gov- 
ernments, the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  even  the  Queen  of  England. 

In  addition,  there  are  also  huge  sub- 
sidies going  to  oil  barons  and  coal  com- 
panies, large  insurance  companies,  and 
industrial  giants  like  Reynolds  Metals 
and  Alcoa. 

The  time  is  ripe  to  end  the  harvest  of 
huge  farm  subsidies.  The  present  pro- 
gram helps  neither  the  small  farmer  nor 
the  consumer,  so  there  cannot  be  any 
purpose  in  continuing  it  in  the  present 
form. 

One  way  to  help  the  small  farmer  is 
to  reduce  the  farm  subsidies  that  go  to 
large  corporate  farms.  Large  payments  to 
big  farms  aggravate  the  competitive  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy  over  small  family 
farms.  By  giving  huge  subsidies  to  these 
corporate  giants,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  hastening  the  demise  of  the  small 
family  farm. 

This  amendment  sets  a  reasonable 
limit  on  subsidy  payments.  It  insui'es 
that  Federal  funds  are  not  wasted  on 
farmers  who  do  not  need  them.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Findley   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  voted  many 
times  on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments under  the  farm  program.  I  think 
almost  all  Members  have  in  good  faith 
thought  that  when  we  talked  about  a 
$55,000  limitation  or  a  $20,000  limitation, 
that  would  be  the  actual  limit  and  that 
was  how  it  would  be  interpreted  and 
that  was  how  it  would  be  enforced,  and 
even  with  a  S55,000  limitation  no  one. 
corporate  or  otherwise,  in  tins  country 
could  continue  to  receive  payments  of 
millions  of  dollars  under  the  farm  pro- 
gram. You  thought  that  and  I  thought 
that. 

I  happened  to  disagree  with  the  $55,000 
limit  when  we  passed  it  in  1970. 1  thought 
it  ought  to  be  $20,000.  but  I  did  believe, 
I  was  naive  enough,  and  I  was  gullible 
enough  to  think  that  the  $55,000  limit 
we  adopted  meant  that  no  one  would 
get  more  than  $55,000.  I  did  not  antic- 
ipate that  there  were  going  to  be  these 
leasings  and  allotments  and  subdivisions 
and  situations  where  every  member  of 
the  family,  and  all  of  his  sisters  and  his 
uncles  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts,  to 
paraphrase  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  each 
was  going  to  qualify  individually  for  a 
$55,000  payment. 


Perhaps  those  of  us  who  were  taken 
in  by  the  language  of  the  1970  act  and 
the  way  it  was  so  loosely  interpreted  can 
be  excused  for  having  been  gullible  then. 
But  I  feel  that  today  none  of  us  can  be 
excused  for  still  being  so  gullible  or  naive 
as  to  think  that  the  1970  language  is 
sufficient.  I  think  we  .'^hould  support  the 
Findley  amendment  which  will  make  it 
clear  that  $20,000  per  person  is  actually 
the  limit,  that  it  says  what  it  means  and 
it  means  what  it  says. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  point  the 
gentleman  is  making.  I  think  the  House 
has  just  shown  by  the  last  vote  that  this 
monkey  business  has  been  going  on  long 
enough.  But  I  think  neither  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  nor  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  nor  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  talked  to  this  point.  As  I 
imderstand  it.  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  production  cut- 
backs are  necessary  and  goes  out  to  in 
effect  rent  land  and  cut  back  production 
under  this  amendment  the  cutbacks  in 
production  will  necessarily  be  taken 
from  only  the  small  farmer  because  of 
the  limitation.  This  will  put  a  dispropor- 
tionate shock  on  the  communities  which 
have  a  large  number  of  smaller  family 
farms,  will  it  not? 

How  does  the  gentleman  explain  this 
part  of  the  amendment,  the  rest  of  wliich 
I  am  most  happy  to  support  because  I 
think  it  is  much  needed? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois,  who  can  explain  that  better  than  I. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  interpretation  is  correct.  I 
will  point  out  any  farmer  who  is  eligible 
for  resource  adjustment  payments  com- 
ing to  $20,000  is  a  mighty  big  operator 
and  most  of  the  farms  m  the  United 
States  would  therefore  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  $20,000  limitation.  This 
is  a  great  deal  of  money,  as  the  gentle- 
man I  am  sure  will  agree,  and  the  level 
Is  sufficiently  high,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Schnittker.  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  permit  these  programs 
to  function  properly  without  adverse  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  If 
my  friend  will  continue  the  conversation 
with  me.  I  do  not  go  along  necessarily 
with  everything  that  Dr.  Schnittker  says 
and  I  feel  many  of  the  family-sized 
farms  particularly  in  the  upper  Midwest, 
in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota,  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
cutback  in  acreage  called  for  would  be 
severely  affected  if  the  Secretary  would 
not  be  able  to  go  out  to  the  big  farms  and 
get  them  to  cut  back.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  the  big  farms  not  to  cut  back  because 
they  could  make  more  by  producing  from 
those  acres  than  they  could  from  the 
Government  payments. 

As  a  result,  we  would  have  a  dispro- 
portionate shock  on  the  small  famUy 
farms  and  on  their  community. 

Mr.   \L\YNE.   Mr.   Chairman.   I  must 
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decline  to  yield  further  because  of  time 
limitations. 

I  would  say  in  response  to  the  last  item 
raised  by  my  good  friend  from  North 
Dakota  that  there  is  no  question,  at  least 
as  far  as  farmers  of  Iowa  are  concerned, 
that  they  strongly  favor  a  much  lower 
limitation.  This  was  shown  by  a  survey 
taken  by  the  Des  Moines  Register  in 
which  3  out  of  4  farmers  favored 
limitation  of  payments,  and  the  average 
annual  amount  suggested  by  those  an- 
swering the  poll  was  about  $11,000.  Only 
3  percent  suggested  a  limit  of  more  than 
$25,000. 

The  GAO  in  its  investigation  of  the 
way  the  program  was  working  last  year 
found  that  "these  large  producers  most 
frequently  either  leased  their  acreage  al- 
lotments and  kept  a  per  acre  commis- 
sion, or  merely  spread  payments  formerly 
made  to  a  partnership  as  an  entity 
among  the  various  partners.  In  many 
cases,  new  partnerships  were  formed  to 
qualify  each  person  in  a  farmer's  fam- 
ily to  receive  up  to  the  $55,000  ceiling. 

"The  end  result,  of  course,  was  little  or 
no  savings  for  the  taxpayers." 

The  end  result  was  that  the  savings  to 
the  taxpayers  were  aborted.  We  did  not 
accomplish  what  we  thought  we  were 
going  to  accomplish. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  ♦las  teeth  in  it 
which  will  make  the  limitation  of  pay- 
ments an  actuality.  I  strongly  urge  its 
support  because  I  think  it  will  restore 
faith  in  this  program. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Mayne)  a  httle  bit  further  on  my  own 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  brought  up  the  point 
that  his  farmers  were  in  favor  of  limita- 
tion of  payments.  I  just  had  a  poll  of  my 
district,  which  is  probably  the  most  agri- 
cultural district  in  the  country,  and  only 
10  percent  of  the  people  responding 
favored  the  payment  of  more  than 
$25,000. 

The  farmers  themselves  are  in  favor 
of  payment  limitations,  because  they 
know  what  this  misunderstanding  has 
been  doing  to  them  in  the  eastern  cen- 
ters where  their  customers  are.  But,  the 
farmers  want  to  make  absolutely  100  per- 
cent sure  that  when  production  cutbacks 
come,  they  be  applied  across  the  board 
and  the  bis  farmers  have  the  same  per- 
centage cutbacks  that  the  small  farmers 
have. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  2  years 
hence  has  to  make  a  50-million-acre  cut 
in  feed  grain,  if  he  puts  all  of  that  50- 
million-acre  cut.  because  of  this  amend- 
ment, on  the  small  farmers,  it  would  be 
a  true  disservice  to  the  small  farm  fami- 
lies of  this  country.  While  I  agree  with 
the  stress  the  gentleman  is  putting  on 
the  amendments  covering  up  the  loop- 
holes and  the  limitation  itself.  I  am  still 
concerned  and  would  appreciate  any 
further  explanation  he  might  have  on 


how  we  are  going  to  avoid  this  problem 
when  cutbacks  come. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
being  so  unwitting  or  unaware  of  the 
mood  that  this  country  is  in  to  inflict  all 
the  cuts  on  the  small  family  farmers  and 
avoid  any  cuts  for  the  large  farmers. 

I  would  certainly  join  the  gentleman, 
and  I  think  that  almost  all  of  us  unani- 
mously, the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this 
House,  would  join  him  in  denouncmg  any 
such  action.  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
is  a  reasonable  thing  to  anticipate.  I 
just  cannot  believe  that  this  Secretary 
or  any  Secretary  would  be  subverting 
the  true  intent  of  the  act  in  that  way. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  not  true,  however,  that 
this  bill  is  a  voluntary-  bill?  There  is  no 
compulsion  to  get  into  it?  So  the  large 
operator,  when  cutbacks  were  ordered, 
would  stay  out  of  the  program  and  make 
much  more  producing  than  they  could 
get  from  the  payments.  The  .small  opera- 
tor would  tiien  bear  essentially  the  en- 
tire cutback. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Of  course,  the  little  fel- 
low can  stay  out  and  starve  if  he  wants 
to.  He  has  the  freedom  to  be  driven  from 
the  land  and  not  receive  the  payments. 

One  of  the  tilings  I  object  to  is  that 
these  very  payments,  these  large  pay- 
ments, have  been  used  to  gobble  up  the 
land  of  the  small  fanners,  who  really 
are  the  ones  we  should  be  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  not  that  the 
little  man  would  stay  out.  The  little 
farmers  would  stay  in.  but  the  cutback 
w'ould  then  be  disproportionately  large 
on  the  small  farmer  because  the  big 
fellow  would  stay  out  and  keep  on  pro- 
ducing. This  is  why  I  feel  this  amend- 
ment hurts  rather  than  helps  the  small 
farmer. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  an  agricul- 
tural expert.  In  fact.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  anything.  The  definition  I  heard  about 
an  expert  is  that  "ex"  is  Latin  for  "has 
been"  and  "spurt,"  as  anyone  knov.'s,  is 
a  small  squirt  under  pressure.  With  that 
kind  of  definition  I  could  hardly  say  I 
am  an  expert  without  being  in  jeopardy. 

I  am  convinced,  as  I  listen  to  this 
argument,  that  it  mis.ses  completely  the 
point  that  would  serve  the  farmer.  It 
seems  to  me  the  argument  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today  would  have  some  merit 
if  it  were  5  years  ago  and  we  were  settling 
the  problem  of  .sui-plus.  Today  it  has  a 
ring  of  fal.sene.ss  in  it  that  disturbs  me. 
because  we  are  now  f.ncing  shortages.  If 
I  were  a  farmer  and  had  nothing  but 
the  commonsense  to  guide  me.  I  would 
want  to  do  something  about  this  admin- 
istration and  this  Congress,  because,  as 
I  see  it,  the  plight  of  the  farmer  is  that 
he  has  been  faced  with  .some  very  pecu- 
liar economics. 

First  of  all.  we  have  been  looking  back- 
ward, and  have  said  we  do  not  like  sur- 
pluses. So  what  do  we  do  when  w'e  have 
surpluses?  We  pay  them  not  to  grow,  on 


the  one  hand;  and  then  we  went  out 
into  the  world  and  encouraged  everybody 
to  come  to  America  to  buy  agricultural 
products.  We  started  cutting  off  the 
candle  at  both  ends. 

Ultimately  what  happened  is  that  we 
ran  out  of  farm  commodities  to  sell.  We 
ran  out  for  our  own  people  as  well  as 
for  the  customers  we  encouraged  from 
abroad.  We  set  a  ceiling  on  the  prices  of 
food,  and  we  let  the  farmers  be  caught  up 
in  a  cost  squeeze.  By  virtue  of  the 
President's  embargoes  we  told  him  he 
could  not  use  the  best  customer  he  had 
to  pay  a  price  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  our  foreign  buy- 
ers. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  surpluses, 
and  I  will  say  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
be  intelligent  about  the  use  of  sur- 
pluses. We  should  provide  ourselves 
with  some  very  good  customers,  which 
we  jolly  well  need  in  the  world,  and  we 
should  get  our  trading  partners  to  join 
with  us  in  a  program  to  take  care  of 
surpluses. 

Farming  has  become  an  extremely 
capital  intensive  activity.  We  have  to 
encourage  investment  not  discourage  it. 
We  need  surpluses.  So  we  should  pay 
farmers  to  make  the  surplus.  While  we 
are  in  a  shortage  we  ought  to  be  en- 
couraging production  and  not  worry- 
ing about  surpluses  that  do  not  exist. 

To  encourage  more  production  one 
has  to  have  some  intelligence  to  see 
how  it  looks  further  down  the  road,  as 
the  gentleman  said  about  the  wheat 
crop,  to  a  time  when  we  might  have  sur- 
pluses. 

The  people  we  have  on  our  buying  list 
now — trading  partners  needing  food — 
ought  to  sit  down  and  say  that  they  will 
help  us  take  care  of  surpluses,  so  that 
they  will  not  run  into  a  shortage. 

E)oes  that  not  make  sense? 

Do  Members  realize  that  a  large  per- 
cent of  the  foodstuff  to  be  consumed 
by  the  Japanese,  now  comes  from  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  last  5  years 
we  talked  them  out  of  producing  certain 
foods  and  into  coming  to  us,  and  buy  our 
food  products.  As  soon  as  we  talked  them 
out  of  producing  their  own  food  we  tell 
them  they  cannot  have  ours. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  start  think- 
ing this  through.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story 
about  a  paint  job  done  on  a  missile  in 
my  district. 

There  was  a  fellow  in  the  paint  de- 
partment of  the  Minuteman  mi;sile  pro- 
duction line  who  thought  that  he  could 
save  the  company  .$500  by  changing  the 
Da  int.  So  he  changed  the  paint. 

What  he  did  not  realize  when  he 
changed  the  paint  was  that  he  changed 
the  metallic  input  of  the  paint.  This 
changed  the  induction  ratio  and  ruining 
the  electronic  circuitry  and  all  the  elec- 
tronics had  to  be  changed. 

When  they  changed  the  induction  of 
the  circuits,  that  made  it  mismatch  with 
the  power  supply,  so  they  had  to  find  a 
new  power  supply  to  put  in  the  missile. 

So  by  the  time  they  changed  the  mis- 
sile circuitry  and  changed  the  power  sup- 
ply, eventually  the  problem  was  solved, 
and  the  man  in  charge  i-aid,  "That  was 
one  hell  of  a  paint  job.'" 
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What  they  are  trying  to  arrange  here, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  what  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  every  move  the  administration 
has  been  taking  up  to  now.  and  that  is 
to  give  the  American  farmer  "one  hell  of 
a  paint  job." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PRICE  OF  TEXAS 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FIND- 
LEY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Price  of  Texas 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley: 
In  the  amendment  strike  out  $20,000  and  in- 
sert "$37,500  per  crop." 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have,  of  course,  addressed  ourselves 
to  this  subject  every  year  that  the  farm 
program  has  been  before  us.  The  Mem- 
bers may  recall  that  in  the  past  farm 
legislation  we  had  unlimited  payments 
in  the  bill.  In  the  1970  Act  we  reduced 
that    to    $55,000. 

In  the  committee  bill  that  is  before 
this  Congress  today,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee,  we  adopted  a  $37,500  limita- 
tion of  payments  per  crop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  these  people 
who  have  had  faith  in  farming  and  in 
producing  the  food  for  this  coimtry  have 
depended  upon  the  programs  that  have 
been  passed  by  Congress.  They  depend  on 
them  when  they  go  to  the  banks  for 
credit  as  they  make  long-term  leases  on 
land  on  which  to  produce  the  food  for 
this  country. 

Now.  it  was  said  a  while  ago  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
•  Mr.  Madden)  that  he  had  160-some-odd 
farmers  who  received  very  little  sub- 
sidies in  his  State's  small  farm  acreage. 
Because  of  the  many  lists  that  are  float- 
ing around  nowadays,  I  felt  rather  badly 
that  my  district  was  not  included  in  his 
remarks,  because  my  district  is  one  of 
the  largest  agriculture-producing  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  again 
what  I  reiterated  before  when  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Berg- 
land)  had  his  amendment  under  con- 
sideration here:  That  if  we  prevail  In 
curtailing  the  American  farmers  and 
subjecting  them  to  a  $20,000  limitation 
per  person,  then  the  agriculture  pro- 
grams that  we  have  known  in  the  past 
will  die.  at  a  time  when  we  are  now  ask- 
ing that  the  American  farmer  produce 
food  and  fiber  for  the  world,  as  well  as 
meat,  which  will  soon  be  rationed. 

And  I  say  to  the  Members  that  it  will 
be  rationed  if  we  continue  along  under 
the  guideline?  that  we  presently  have, 
with  beef  being  frozen,  with  crops  that 
are  not  frozen  except  for  a  few  protein 
products.  There  can  be  a  shortage  in 
American  agricultural  products  if  we  do 
not  stimulate  the  American  farmer  to 
produce. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  Members 
that  is  a  very  serious  problem.  These 
two  gentlemen  in  all  good  faith  have 
offered  the.5e  amendments,  but.  never- 
theless, they  are  going  to  jeonardize  the 
production  of  food   and   fiber   in   this 
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country,  and  we  probably  will  rock  along 
here  asleep,  as  we  have  in  the  energy 
crisis,  and  say,  "Oh,  well,  everybody  Is 
getting  rich.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
food." 

The  same  thing  is  going  to  happen  in 
farming.  I  say  to  the  Members  again 
that  we  are  restricting  that  person  who 
has  had  the  guts  to  go  out  and  increase 
his  holdings,  to  take  a  risk  and  to  in- 
crease his  farming  activities,  by  buying 
$10,000  tractors  or  $80,000  worth  of 
machinery.  For  machinery  and  items  of 

*Qn  nnn^^.^^'.  "  ^°^^s  approximately 
$80,000  to  $100,000  on  an  average  per 
farm  in  this  country  today. 

How  can  he  produce  efficiently  if  he 
does  not  expand  his  farming  operation'' 
He  cannot  pay  for  a  $10,000  or  $12  000 
tractor  or  a  $14,000  combine.  He  has  to 
get  bigger  or  else  get  out. 

So  I  say  to  you  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider the  committee-adopted  figure  of 
$37,500  per  crop. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Price'  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois ( Mr.  Findley  ) . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  a  couple 
of  questions  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois about  his  amendment. 

He  put  a  limitation  on  leasing  and 
sale  of  allotments.  The  commodity  that 
permits  sale  of  allotments  is  cotton  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  QUIE.  My  question  is.  would  this 
only  hmit  the  sale  and  lease  of  allot- 
ments in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
payment  but  not  in  any  way  limit  the 
lease  and  sale  of  allotments  if  the  owner 
of  those  allotments  wanted  to  do  so  to 
any  other  person? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  would  not  ac- 
tually prohibit  the  lease  and  sale  of  cot- 
ton allotments  separate  from  the  land 
but  if  the  lease  and  sale  did  occur,  in 
administering  the  program,  the  Secretary 
would  ignore  the  fact  that  the  lease  and 
sale  had  occurred. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Does  the  gentleman  con- 
template that  this  would  be  a  loophole'' 
Even  though  originally  I  did  not  con- 
sider the  sale  and  lease  of  cotton  allot- 
ments to  be  justified,  I  think  now  that 
It  IS  practical  and  should  be  continued 
But  does  the  gentleman  have  in  mind  the 
large  cotton  producer  might  lease  or  sell 
a  portion  of  his  allotment  to  someone  else 
and  then  that  person  hire  him  or  his 
corporation  to  farm  that  cotton  land  and 
therefore  that  person  get  the  pavment 
from  it  when  in  fact  it  is  a  part  of  the 
large  cotton  operation'' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  exactlv  what 
happens  under  existing  law.  This  is  a 
type  of  evasion  and  practice  that  mv 
amendment  would  stop. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  POAG':.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  ^.ord. 

I  rise  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  most 
dangerous  type  of  amendment. 


If  we  are  going  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
trying  to  set  goals  below  which  we  will 
not  let  prices  fall— and  that  is  what  this 
bUl  does— then  we  need  to  set  that  price 
overall.  You  cannot  set  one  set  of  prices 
for  part  of  the  crop  and  another  set  for 
another  part  of  the  crop  very  success- 
fully. If  you  are  going  to  say  to  producers 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  op- 
erate on  a  large  and  efficient  scale  that 
they  cannot  receive  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  for  their  production  that 
other  procedures  are  receiving,  then  vou 
are  establishing  two  classes  of  citizen- 
ship and  you  are  discouraging  the  very 
thing  most  of  us  want,  which  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  production 
we  can  get. 

Much  of  that  comes  from  large  op- 
erations, just  exactly  like  the  subsidies 
that  you  pay  to  airlines.  Most  of  it  goes 
to  those  who  are  carrying  the  larger  por- 
tion of  freight  or  passengers  and' just  as 
you  pay  more  on  a  steamship  that  car- 
ries 100,000  tons  than  vou  do  on  one  that 
carries  10,000  tons. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  apply 
the  same  rules  to  agriculture  that  we 
apply  to  all  of  the  other  elements  of  ""- 
economy. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thn 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  delighted  to  vield  to 
our  distinguished  Speaker,  the  "gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Albert' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
the  Members,  now  that  we  have  estab- 
lished a  $20,000  limitation,  which  is  a 
considerable  reduction  below  the  limit 
in  the  1970  act,  will  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  definite 
danger  in  going  any  further  than  the 
Bergland  amendment  went.  We  need  at 
this  stage  of  our  history  to  encourage, 
not  to  discourage  agricultural  produc- 
tion. We  need  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
people  at  home  at  reasonable  prices.  We 
need  to  sell  the  products  of  our  farms 
abroad  in  order  to  help  with  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Farmers  are  in  a  very  risky  occupa- 
tion, and  they  know  it.  Supply,  demand, 
weather,  and  thousand  things  make 
farming  a  gamble.  If  we  do  not  deal 
with  farmers  intelligently  they  are  not 
going  to  take  the  risks  that  they  have 
to  take  to  give  us  the  production  we 
need. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  gone 
far  enough.  I  think  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Bergland  I,  although  it  goes  pretty 
far,  e.vpresses  the  will  of  the  House.  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  go  further. 
Therefore  I  hope  this  amendment  is 
voted  down. 

Mr.  RHODES,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
just  want  10  say  to  my  good  friends,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Contei,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  FINDLEY'  that  I  believe  they 
have  gone  to  the  well  once  too  often. 
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When  they  started  offering  these 
amendments  we  were  in  a  situation  in 
this  country  where  we  did  have  an  agri- 
cultural surplus.  Their  amendments 
were  offered,  I  think,  in  a  twofold  effort, 
one  to  try  to  control  surpluses,  and  the 
other  to  try  to  keep  individual  farmers 
who  were  making  a  lot  of  money  off  of 
the  Government  from  doing  so.  At  that 
time  I  think  their  amendments  were 
somewhat  worthwhile,  and  they  were 
well  received  by  the  House. 

But,  may  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  that  is  no  longer  the  situation. 
The  situation  now  is  that  we  need  more 
food  and  fiber,  not  less.  We  need  to  grow 
more  in  this  country,  and  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it. 

In  order  for  a  farmer  to  grow  a  crop 
he  has  to  make  an  investment.  This  bill 
which  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
voted  out  would  place  a  reasonable 
prop  under  the  investment  which  we 
are  asking  the  American  farmer  to  make. 

We  need  not  only  to  have  the  American 
farmer  make  that  investment  to  feed  our 
people,  but  we  also  need  the  American 
farmer  to  make  that  investment  so  we 
may  continue  foreign  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products. 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  we  are  in  serious 
difficulty  so  far  as  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  concerned. 

At  one  time  we  manufactured  products 
better  than  anyone,  but  we  are  not  doing 
that  any  more.  We  are  not  manufactur- 
ing products  of  as  high  a  quahty  and  at 
as  low  a  price  as  we  used  to  do,  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  But  we  still  have  one  thing 
that  we  can  do  better  than  any  nation 
in  the  world.  We  can  grow  more  farm 
products  and  we  can  grow  them  cheaper 
than  any  nation  under  the  sun. 

So  for  that  reason  it  is  very  important, 
especially  for  the  balance  of  payments, 
that  we  encourage  the  American  farmers 
to  grow  a  surplus  which  we  will  be  al- 
lowed to  export  to  help  the  balance  of 
payments  situation. 

This  amendment  will  not  do  it,  and 
therefore  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  for  the  excellent  sense  of  the 
statement  the  gentleman  is  making.  The 
gentleman  is  dead  right.  The  situation 
has  turned  around.  We  need  to  stimulate 
production  on  our  farms.  This  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered,  while  it  might 
have  been  well  intended  and  might  have 
been  effective,  and  might  have  been 
needed  in  the  past,  is  not  needed  today. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  in  hoping  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has  said 


much  better  than  I  said  in  the  1  minute 
that  I  took  what  I  was  tiding  to  say.  This 
is  a  poor  time  to  embark  on  this  kind 
of  a  program. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  Speaker  is  ab- 
solutely right,  as  is  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

The  committee  has  brought  out  a  bill 
which  is  well  calculated  to  help  the 
American  farmer  to  grow  more  food  and 
fiber.  We  need  it,  and  we  need  it  now. 
Let  us  not  cripple  this  bill  by  adopting 
ill-advised  amendments  which  would 
move  us  backward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask 
two  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley».  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  thrust  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  that  if  a  cotton 
farmer  had  1.000  acres  and  he  would 
have  without  limitation  gotten  $40,000 
in  payments,  then  he  is  prohibited  by  the 
gentleman's  amendment  from  forming 
a  separate  corporation.  leasing  half  of 
his  land  in  that  corporation,  and  collect- 
ing $20,000  twice:  is  this  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  effect  is  that  if  he 
does  lease  it.  he  automatically  reduces 
his  entitlement  to  payments  under  the 
program. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  So  the  gentleman 
is  saying  that  the  cotton  farmer  can- 
not collect  the  $20,000? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  right:  he  can- 
not evade  the  limitation  by  leasing  under 
the  program. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  What  if  one  were 
a  wheat  farmer  and  did  exactly  the  same 
thing?  He  could  collect  it  twice:  could  he 
not? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  language  of  this 
amendment  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
leasing  of  allotment  land,  whether  it  be 
cotton  or  whether  it  be  feed  grains. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  But  the  cotton  is 
the  only  one  that  has  this  allotment;  is 
this  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No,  the  gentleman  is 
mistaken.  Under  this  program  the  allot- 
ment is  recognized  for  wheat,  for  feed 
grains,  and  for  cotton.  It  is  true  that 
under  the  present  law  the  leasing  and 
sale  of  the  allotment  separated  from  the 
land  is  permitted  only  for  cotton,  and 
the  only  reason  that  device  was  ever 
cooked  up  was  that  the  cotton  interests 
saw  that  as  the  only  way  they  could  ef- 
fectively evade  the  limitation  that,  in 
good  faith.  Members  of  this  body  wrote 
into  the  law  in  1970.  It  was  a  ver>'  skill- 
ful job  of  stealth,  and  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  prevent  the  cotton  interests 
from  literally  dominating  this  legislative 
body  when  it  comes  to  farm  programs. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  one  question.  Under  the 
present  market  prices   for  cotton,   for 


wheat,  and  for  corn,  will  the  gentleman's 
amendment  or  the  Bergland  amendment 
have  any  impact  whatsoever? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  prices  prevail  next 
year,  which  would  be  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  this  proposal,  at  the  levels 
that  exist  today,  there  would  be  no  pay- 
ments, assuming  the  Secretary  does  not 
require  a  set-aside  arrangement.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  effect  of  the  set- 
aside  could  create  some  payments,  but 
my  expectation  is  that  it  would  not.  How- 
ever, the  committee  report  that  accom- 
panies this  bill  forecasts  that  annual 
payments  during  the  lifetime  of  this 
bill  will  come  as  high  as  $2 '/a  billion,  so 
we  have  to  assume  that  large  payments 
are  part  of  the  4-year  package  we  are 
considering. 

Mr.  KU'XXENDALL.  I  did  not  get  my 
last  question  answered  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  think  we  had 
better  get  this  straight.  Does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  say  that  if  a  man  sold 
a  piece  of  land  that  had  an  allotment 
with  it,  he  could  not  move  that  allot- 
ment to  its  new  owner? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  does  not  say  that. 
There  is,  in  all  frankness,  a  way  to  evade 
even  this  limitation,  and  that  is  by  bona 
fide  sale  of  the  farm,  breaking  it  up  into 
smaller  parts  and  actually  engaging  in 
the  bona  fide  sale  of  the  individual  parts. 
That  remains  as  a  possibly  for  all 
three  commodities.  This  goes  only  to 
the  leasing  of  land  as  a  subterfuge  to 
evade  the  limit,  and  the  leasing  and  sale 
of  allotments. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
saying  a  man  could  not  lease  a  piece  of 
cotton  land  to  a  completely  unrelated 
neighbor  and  move  his  allotment  with 
him? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  He  could  make  a  bona 
fide  sale  of  a  portion. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  said  lease. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  He  can  lease  it  but  he 
loses  entitlement  to  a  portion  of  the 
payment  he  would  otherwise  get. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  same  with 
wheat? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  same  with  wheat 
and  the  same  with  feed  grains.  They  are 
all  treated  alike  and  every  individual  is 
treated  alike,  too. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  say  I 
know  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  does  not  wish  to  misrepresent 
but  he  just  made  a  statement  that  is 
absolutely  incorrect.  The  gentleman  in- 
dicated, any  maybe  I  misunderstood  him, 
that  this  lease  and  sale  of  allotments  of 
cotton  was  an  arrangement  coming  in 
for  surreptitious  purposes.  Is  that  not 
what  the  gentleman  said? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  certainly  my 
understanding  of  it.  It  may  have  pre- 
dated that  year  but  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man it  was  for  surreptitious  purposes 
whenever  it  came. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  great  respect  for  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and 
his  memory  may  be  better  than  mine, 
but  the  lease  and  sale  of  cotton  allot- 
ments has  been  in  for  20  years  and  it  was 
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put  in  for  a  very  good  purpose,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  still  supports 
that  today,  and  that  was  to  permit  cot- 
ton to  move  into  areas  other  than  where 
it  was  originally  produced.  That  has  been 
in  effect  for  15  or  20  years. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  had  a  section  in  it  very  carefully 
hidden  which  authorized  the  lease  and 
sale  of  cotton  allotments  separated  from 
the  land  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  or  in  the  mind  of  anybody  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  that,  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  still  dis- 
torting the  facts.  The  language  of  the 
1970  Act  in  connection  with  the  sale  and 
lease  of  allotments  was  not  changed  one 
iota.  It  has  been  in  the  law  for  years  and 
years.  In  Texas,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  just  indicated,  in  one  county 
all  the  cotton  moved  out  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  point  is  that  big 
cotton  has  been  getting  payments  that 
have  been  much  too  big. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  remind  the  gentleman 
this  was  not  put  in  in  1970  for  any  ulte- 
rior motives.  It  has  been  in  for  years.  I 
think  the  gentleman  ought  to  recognize 
that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Findley  amendment 
and  ask  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  member- 
ship is  ready  to  vote.  As  you  all  know 
I  have  had  the  responsibility  of  handling 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
there  are  several  facts  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  overlook.  One  is  that  the  agri- 
cultural program  was  initiated  to  restore 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  which  pulled  us  out  of  the 
depression  of  the  1930's  that  came  about 
because  those  engaged  in  agriculture  lost 
their  purchasing  power.  They  did  not 
have  the  income.  Banks  to  which  they 
were  indebted  went  bankrupt  and  fac- 
tories closed  leaving  the  labor  force  un- 
employed. 

We  had  the  Great  Depression,  and 
so  it  has  been  throughout  history,  for 
every  depression  has  been  set  off  by  a 
break  in  farm  income.  Keep  that  in  mind 
before  you  set  such  a  situation  in  motion 
here  today  by  voting  for  the  Findley 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  acknowl- 
ledges  that  his  amendment  could  well 
lead  to  a  splitup  of  economic  farms 
into  smaller  uneconomic  units.  Of 
course,  any  man  can  divide  his  land  up 
into  small  farms  by  selling.  However,  if 
we  try  to  feed  and  clothe  this  country 
with  production  of  small  farms  we  would 
be  about  as  sensible  as  to  try  and  furnish 
automobiles  for  the  entire  country  by 
factories  whose  maximum  production  ca- 
pacity is  50  automobiles  or  less.  It  could 
not  be  done. 

Agriculture  receive  a  return  now  of 
only  3.6  percent  of  its  total  investment. 
What  is  the  result?  The  result  has  been 
that  409,000  people  have  left  the  farm 
each  year  since  1965.  What  happens 
when  the  others  leave?  We  will  go  hun- 
gry and  lead  ourselves  into  another  de- 
pression. 

My  friends,  we  are  dealing  not  only 
with  the  food  and  fiber  so  necessary  for 


all  of  us,  but  we  are  also  dealing  with 
the  economy  of  this  country.  We  can 
argue  the  details  of  this  provision  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  it  will  lead  to  inefficient 
agriculture,  vacated  farms,  and  perhaps 
to  a  depression.  We  are  short  of  food  sup- 
plies, cotton,  grain,  and  other  crops.  We 
are  now  short  of  beef,  poultry,  and  eggs, 
not  only  to  meet  our  domestic  needs  but 
also  foreign  demand,  where  we  so  ur- 
gently need  to  strengthen  our  dollar  posi- 
tion in  the  world  market.  I  repeat,  the 
Findley  amendment  would  make  bad 
matters  worse. 

We  had  better  give  attention  to  these 
facts.  We  are  in  trouble.  People  are  leav- 
ing the  farm  and  crowding  into  our  cities, 
and  under  these  conditions,  we  had  bet- 
ter pat  the  farmer  on  the  back  rather 
than  kicking  him  in  the  teeth. 

This  bill  provides  for  food  stamps.  Do 
you  realize  that  food  stamps  are  valuable 
only  so  long  as  food  is  on  the  shelves. 
The  day  when  people  receive  food  stamps 
and  go  to  the  store  and  the  shelves  are 
bare,  they  are  worthless. 

The  committee  has  done  a  fine  job 
with  a  tough  subject.  A  $20,000  limit  per 
crop  has  now  been  adopted.  To  adopt  the 
Findley  amendment  which  would  limit 
all  totals  to  $20,000  per  person  would  be 
to  return  to  small  inefficient  farms  and 
in  the  long  run,  we  would  not  only  go 
broke,  but  hungry  as  well. 

This,  we  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  year 
in  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations  of  which  I 
serve  as  chairman. 

My  colleagues,  we  need  to  defeat  this 
amendment  for  the  protection  of  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  w-as  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  246.  noes  163, 
present  1.  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 
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Rhodes 

Brown.  Calif. 

Holifield 

Roberts 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hunt 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Rose 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jones,  Ala 

Roy 

Burton 

Jones.  N  C. 

Roybal 

Camp 

Jones,  Okla 

Runnels 

Carney.  Ohio 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ruth 

Casey.  Tex. 

Kazen 

Saiterfield 

Chappell 

Keichuni 

Scherie 

Cochran 

Kuykendall 

Sebellus 

Collins.  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

Shipley 

Conable 

Landrum 

Shoup 

Conlan 

Leggett 

Shriver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lent 

Sikes 

Davis,  Ga 

Long.  La 

Sisk 

Davis.  S.C. 

Lott 

Skubitz 

Davis.  Wis. 

McEwen 

Slack 

de  la  Garza 

McKay 

Smith.  lo'wa 

Denholm 

McSpadden 

Snyder 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

Spence 

Diggs 

Mabon 

Stanton. 

Dorn 

Mann 

J.  William 

Downing 

Maraziti 

Steed 

Eckhardt 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Sielger.  Ariz. 

Edwards.  Ala 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Stephens 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Stokes 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

Stubblefield 

Flowers 

Melcher 

Stuckey 

Flynt 

Mills.  Ark. 

Symms 

Foley 

Mink 

Talcott 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Mlzell 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Taylor,  N.C. 

x. 
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Teague.  Ca.if.  UUman  Young,  Alaska 

Teague.  Tex.  Veysey  Ycung.  Ca. 

Thonuon.  Wis  WagRonner  Young.  S.C. 

Thoruion  White  Young.  Tex. 

Towell.  Nev.  Whitten  Zion 

Trecn  Winn 

Udall  WrlRht 

PRESENT— 1 

Daniel.  Robert 
W.  Jr. 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

.\-h:ev  Frenzel  Mitchen,  N.Y. 

B  ackburn  Giaimo  Moorhead.  Pa 

Carey.  NY.  Green.  Greg.        Morgan 

Carter  Hibert  Nix 

DaiilelEon  Johnson.  Ca.if.  Pepper 

Dent  King  Pettis 

Fishsr  McFall  Roe 

F.ood  Mailliard 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  SYMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Symms:  On 
page  21,  line  16.  after  the  word  "corn"  Insert 
the  following: 

"(3»  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  no  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  used,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  finance  or  guarantee  the  sale  of 
any  wheat  or  feed  grains  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  to  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China,  subsequent  to  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection." 

Renumber  the  following  lines  and  para- 
graphs accordingly. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  simple  and 
to  the  point.  The  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  financing  of  future  grain 
deals — or  should  I  say  grain  steals— with 
Russia  and  Communist  China  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer.  It 
would  disallow  the  extension  of  any  Gov- 
ernment credit  to  these  countries  for 
wheat  and  feed  grain  transactions. 

At  the  same  time  the  measure  would 
in  no  way  interfere  with  trade  of  these 
commodities  by  any  other  means,  in- 
cluding cash  deals  and  private  financing. 
Coming  from  a  district  which  includes 
.some  of  the  most  productive  wheat  grow- 
ing lands  in  the  country,  I  would  be  the 
last  person  to  discourage  honest  com- 
merce in  this  area.  But  when  the  farmer 
must  pay  out  of  his  right  pocket  in  taxes 
and  higher  prices  for  what  he  gets  back 
in  his  left,  then  his  interests  are  not 
justly  served. 

Now  that  we  have  had  a  full  year  to 
assess  the  results  of  the  Russian  grain 
deal  it  has  become  painfully  apparent 
that  the  only  ones  to  benefit  from  the 
transaction  were  the  grain  exporters  who 
made  windfall  profits  and  the  Russians 
who  got  fed  at  American  taxpavers' 
expense. 

The  cost  of  this  blunder  to  individual 
Americans  was  threefold.  First,  they 
paid  out  $300  million  in  grain  subsidies 
and  another  $400  million  in  transporta- 
tion subsidies  to  insure  that  while  Amer- 
icans were  buying  domestic  wheat  at 
S2.12  per  bushel,  the  Soviets  would  only 
pay  $1.65  per  bushel,  with  the  taxpayers 
making  up  the  difference.  Second,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  financed 
the  deal  with  $750  million  in  American 
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taxes  at  an  interest  rate  lower  than  what 
the  U.S.  Treasury  must  borrow  at  in  the 
marketplace.  Third,  as  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  just  yesterday  confirmed, 
the  massive  sale  caused  shortages  in  the 
U.S.  grain  supply  which  were  directly 
responsible  for  the  huge  food  price  in- 
creases during  the  9  months  following 
the  transaction.  The  deal  not  only  had 
a  severe  impact  on  flour-based  products, 
but  caused  Americans  to  pay  $1.2  billion 
more  for  pork  and  beef  and  $800  million 
more  for  eggs,  poultry,  and  dairy  goods. 
Wherl  one  considers  that  the  price  of  soy- 
bean mash,  for  example,  has  gone  up 
more  than  500  percent  since  July  of  1972, 
this  is  not  difficult  to  imagine.  I  cannot 
cover  all  aspects  of  the  Soviet  grain  sale 
in  terms  of  its  adverse  effects  on  our 
economy  at  this  time.  Suffice  to  say  that 
this  blunder,  during  the  9  months  fol- 
lowing the  deal,  cost  the  American  pub- 
lic a  total  of  over  S3. 2  billion.  That  is  a 
high  price  indeed  to  pay  for  a  $l-billion 
credit  transaction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  consider  risk- 
ing Uterally  billions  of  American  tax 
dollars  in  similar  credit  transactions  in 
the  future,  we  must  first  determine  if 
credit  with  these  two  nations  is  trust- 
worthy. Here  the  record  speaks  for  itself. 
Those  who  agree  that  Russian  credit  is 
good  have  simply  not  examined  the  facts. 
Presently,  Russia  owes  the  United 
States  $385  million  in  past  debts  dating 
back  as  far  as  1910.  Furthermore,  the  So- 
viets owe  $722  million  in  lend-lease  debts 
from  after  World  War  II.  They  have 
shown  no  indication  to  make  good  on 
either  of  their  obligations.  I  suppose  this 
is  why  we  have  now  extended  their  dead- 
line to  pay  the  lend-lease  funds  to  Julv 
1.  2001. 

The  Soviets  have  been  no  kinder  to 
other  Western  creditors.  Italy  and  West 
Germany,  for  example,  are  experi- 
encing severe  collection  problems  with 
Russia  as  a  result  of  the  Soviets'  failure 
to  make  good  their  contractual  obliga- 
tions to  those  countries. 

Indeed,  the  list  of  Soviet  credit  de- 
faults would  go  on  and  on.  It  would  seem 
that  if  we  cannot  learn  from  our  own 
past  mistakes,  that  we  can  at  least  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  others. 

Some  would  raise  the  question  of 
whether  Russia  or  Communist  China 
could  afford  to  bu.v  American  grain  if  we 
failed  to  supply  them  with  government 
credit.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  with 
their  present  food  shortages,  they  could 
not  afford  not  to.  Pre.^ently,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  supplying  Castro's  Cuba  with  $2 
million  a  diy  in  direct  aid.  In  1972 
.she  gave  S250  million  in  aid  to  Chile. 
She  is  also  spending  40  to  50  percent  of 
her  GNP,  approximately  <88  billion  on 
armiment,s  in  a  mas.^ive  effort  to  outstrip 
the  United  States  in  sophisticated  offen- 
sive weaponry,  in  short  we  have  to  feed 
them  so  they  grow  up  to  be  big  strong 
.soldiers.  Likewi.se.  Communist  China  has 
.>pent  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  Africa 
in  an  effort  to  touch  off  wans  of  national 
liberation  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  ;<•  does  not  take  an 
astute  observer  to  realize  that  our  credit 
transactions  with  these  nations  onlv  en- 


able them  to  devote  more  and  more  of 
their  own  resources  to  their  warmaking 
abihty  and  to  subversive  activities 
abroad.  If  Russia  and  China  can  pay  for 
these  kinds  of  expenditures,  then  they 
can  certainly  pay  for  our  wheat  to  feed 
their  own  people.  Is  this  an  unreasonable 
request? 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  Russia  is 
Che  second  largest  producer  of  gold  in 
the  world.  She  possesses  $7  to  $8  bil- 
lion in  gold  reserves.  In  comparison,  our 
gold  reserves  are  pitifully  inadequate  At 
present  80  billion  U.S.  dollars  are  floating 
in  European  and  other  financial  markets. 
What  possible  reasoning  can  there  be  for 
the  United  States,  while  experiencing  a 
major  currency  crisis  and  serious  imbal- 
ance of  payments,  to  finance  the  gold- 
rich  Soviet  Union?  Let  us  be  smart  for  a 
change.  If  Russia  is  going  to  call  upon 
us  to  stabilize  its  food  supply,  then  why 
should  we  not  call  upon  them  to  pay  us  in 
gold  in  order  to  stabilize  our  dollar?  In 
the  interest  of  good  business  sense  and 
the  future  security  of  our  Nation,  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

•By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Symms 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  S"YMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
just  like  to  say  that  this  would  not  ham- 
per trade.  We  are  in  a  seller's  market. 
The  Russians  and  Chinese  have  to  come 
to  America  to  get  their  wheat.  All  it  will 
do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  force  the  business 
community,  which  makes  the  deals,  to 
accept  cash  for  the  deals.  That  would  be 
very  simple— cash  on  the  barrelhead— 
or  if  a  private  business  or  company  want 
to  offer  the  credit  they  can  privately  but 
not  risking  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
offered  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms  > .  As  I  recall,  it  receives  two  votes 
from  the  combined  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

It  is  simply  not  correct  to  imply  that 
the  Russian  grain  sale  was  a  conces- 
sion sale.  It  was  a  standard  commercial 
sale  under  standard  commercial  terms, 
backed  up  by  letters  of  credit.  The  sale 
has  been  criticized  in  part  because  of 
the  payment  of  export  subsidy  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  some 
Members  may  have  seen  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  that  came  out 
this  week.  That  is  an  entirely  separate 
issue. 

This  amendment  would  sharply  re- 
strict the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  make  sales  to  two  of  the  largest  po- 
tential customers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  this  country,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We 
can  argue  about  the  reliability  of  pay- 
ment. It  is  true  there  are  some  pre- 
revolutionary  debts  of  the  czarist  re- 
gime in  Russia  that  have  not  been  paid. 
There  are  lend-lease  payments  that  are 
under  negotiation,  but  I  think  most  in 
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inteiTiational  trading  community  would 
argue  that  on  commercial  transactions 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  very  responsible 
nation  and  the  Chinese  are  considered 
to  be  scrupulous.  In  fact  the  Chinese 
resist  credit  arrangements  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  seeks  to  prohibit. 

Today  at  3:30  p.m.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  released  its  July  1  crop  re- 
port. That  crop  report,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  projects  a  5.9-billion-bushel  crop 
in  corn,  an  increase  of  6  percent;  a 
wheat  crop  of  1.749,000,000  bushels,  a 
record  for  our  entire  history;  a  sor- 
ghum crop  of  867  million  bushels,  and  a 
soybean  crop  of  1,588,000,000  bushels — 
a  24-percent  increase  over  last  year's 
cro;i. 

These  optimistic  reports  are  welcome 
but  it  must  be  clear  that  there  will  be  a 
need  to  keep  our  markets  for  export 
open  and  active. 

In  wheat,  for  example,  we  use  only 
about  535  million  bushels  annually  for 
domestic  food  uses.  That  means  that 
well  over  a  billion  bushels  must  be  ex- 
ported from  the  1973  crop.  This  is  surely 
not  the  time  to  devise  ways  to  stifle  our 
export  markets. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
really  why  agriculture  should  be  singled 
out  for  export  subsidies?  Why  should  ag- 
riculture be  singled  out  in  having  a  sys- 
tem of  export  subsidies  paid  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  should  be  glad  to  carry 
on  that  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  at  a  later  point.  Export  sub- 
sidy is  not  particularly  the  issue  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  However,  I  should  like  to, 
if  I  may,  finish  a  few  remarks  on  this 
amendment,  and  then  I  should  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that  ques- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  this  amendment  is  that 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
developing  production  to  meet  our  do- 
mestic needs  at  reasonable  prices  and  to 
meet  our  export  possibilities  which  last 
year  realized  $11  billion  in  balance-of- 
payments  advantage.  The  one  area  of 
American  economic  activity  in  exports 
that  has  been  successful  is  agriculture. 
Now  with  a  large  new  crop  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  continue  to  provide  ade- 
quate sources  of  supply  at  home  und  con- 
tinue to  supply  those  export  markets 
abroad  to  our  great  advantage. 

This  effort  by  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  would  potentially  cut  off  two  of 
our  major  possibilities  to  say  nothing  of 
reversing  what  most  people  in  this  coim- 
try  regard  as  a  favorable  new  attitude  of 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  One  place 
where  most  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deserves  great  credit  is  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  old  tensions 
and  develop  new  and  favorable  relations 
with  Russia  and  China.  This  amendment 


would  do  nothing  but  exacerbate  those 
old  hostile  feelings  and  reverse  that  great 
thrust  in  foreign  policy  which  has  come 
about  in  recent  years.  It  would  turn  away 
from  an  opportunity  for  profitable  and 
beneficial  foreign  trade.  It  would  benefit 
no  one.  serve  no  interest,  particularly  not 
the  interest  of  either  our  taxpayers  or 
our  consumers — the  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho, 
reluctantly.  At  first  blush  when  it  was 
offered  in  the  committee  it  seemed  to  me 
to  have  appeal,  but  I  think  our  balance 
of  trade  and  our  balance  of  payments 
situation  being  what  it  is,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  very  well  stated 
the  case  against  the  amendment  and  I 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
urge  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  ranking  minority 
member  that  we  are  being  paid  on  the 
credit  which  was  extended,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  pointed  out,  by 
a  dollar  which  has  been  devalued  40  per- 
cent since  the  transaction.  This  alone 
was  a  $100  million  windfall  to  the  Rus- 
sians. All  we  could  do  was  furnish  cash 
on  the  barrelhead  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction,  or  private  credit,  and  this 
would  have  meant  we  could  have 
taken  gold  at  $50  an  ounce  and  gold  is 
now  $127  an  otmce  and  we  would  not 
have  forfeited  or  jeopardized  our 
so-called  friendship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  any  case.  They  have  the  grain 
and  we  have  the  money.  It  seems  com- 
monsense  to  force  them  to  pay  cash  for 
grain.  We  have  to  support  our  Army  in 
Western  Europe  and  they  have  the  army 
in  Eastern  Europe.  It  would  force  that 
issue  and  it  would  in  no  way  damage  the 
detente.  In  fact  it  might  make  the  world 
a  better  and  safer  place  to  live  in. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  think  the 
gentleman  stated  his  arguments  very  well 
but  I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  pentlcman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Is  it  not  true  the 
line  of  credit  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  used?  They  actually  paid  their  bill 
even  better  than  our  arrangement  with 
tlicm  required' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  believe  that  will 
be  found  to  be  true. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho.  Under  present  law  we  are 
trying  to  stimulate  agriculture  produc- 
tion. As  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
indicated,  we  have  prospectively  the 
greatest  wheat  crop  and  the  greatest  corn 


crop  and  the  greatest  soybean  crop  and 
the  greatest  sorghimi  crop,  and  imder 
this  legislation  which  we  are  considering 
we  are  seeking  to  stimulate  more  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  wants  to  knock  off  our  two 
best  world  customers.  Does  that  make 
sense'.'  It  just  does  not  make  any  sense 
to  me. 

As  I  understand  it.  and  I  was  in  China 
just  about  a  year  ago.  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Repubhc  hterally  paid  cash  on  the 
barrel  head.  So  this  one  proviso  in  here 
is  perfectly  academic. 

It  is  my  understanding,  No.  2,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  got  a  3 -year  regular  line 
of  credit  to  buj-  whatever  aericultural 
commodities  they  purchased.  They  have 
maintained  a  perfect  payment  record  on 
the  agreements  that  they  made  at  the 
time  they  signed  the  purchase  order. 
They  are  not  delinquent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  as  I  understand  it  they  are  somewhat 
prepaid,  so  they  did  not  get  any  conces- 
sions. They  were  given  the  same  kind  of 
deal  any  other  customers  for  American 
commodities  get. 

No.  3,  let  me  say  this:  The  only  real 
plus  in  the  balance  of  payment,  the 
only  real  plus  in  the  balance  of  trade  we 
have  had  in  the  last  year  or  two  has 
been  agricultural  commodities.  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  wants  to  knock  out 
the  two  best  customers,  present  and 
prospectively. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated,  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  take  the  time  for 
only  one  reason.  The  reason  is  that  yes- 
terday GAO  released  its  report  on  the 
Russian  wheat  deal.  I  was  the  original 
Member  of  Congress  who  requested  that 
study  to  be  done. 

I  am  very  critical  of  the  policy  followed 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  in  grant- 
ing the  export  subsidies  that  were  grant- 
ed in  that  transaction,  but  the  export 
subsidies  were  the  problem  with  that 
transaction,  not  the  line  of  credit.  I 
notice  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  has 
various  copies  of  last  night's  Wa.shington 
Star  article  on  the  table,  but  let  us  not 
be  confused.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  problem  of  export  subsidies  here. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  in  the 
opinion  of  GAO  and  in  my  opinion,  was 
in  error  in  paving  export  subsidies,  but 
they  were  not  in  error  in  granting  a  line 
of  credit  to  the  Soviet   Union. 

Sales  of  wheat  to  China  and  to  Rus.sia 
are  good  for  the  American  economy. 
They  are  good  for  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  was  .<=ome  $700  million 
worth:  they  are  good  for  the  farmers  who 
receive  higher  wheat  prices:  they  are 
good  in  that  they  create  jobs:  they  are 
good  in  that  they  reduce  subsidy  costs 
within  the  United  States,  and  our  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  China  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  do. 

So.  the  problem  is  not  with  the  line 
of  credit.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  and  we  ought  to  keep  clearly  dis- 
tinct in  our  minds  the  problems  of  ex- 
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port  subsidies  and  the  problems  of  a  line 
of  credit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  reason  that  sale  was 
made  possible  was  because  the  average 
taxpayer  of  this  country  subsidized  that 
sale  to  the  tune  of  60  cents  a  bushel, 
and  that  is  not  a  normal  overseas  sale? 
On  what  other  kinds  of  overseas  sales  do 
we  subsidize  to  that  degree? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  The  gentleman  can  note 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio's  argument 
that  we  should  not  have  export  subsidies 
at  all,  but  the  subsidy  the  gentleman  re- 
fers to  was  paid  through  the  subsidy 
program,  which  is  not  the  subject  of 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho's  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Texas  said  that 
this  was  just  a  normal  sale.  The  minor- 
ity leader  also  indicated  this  is  just  an- 
other normal  sale  and  that  Russia  and 
China  potentially  are  great  purchasers 
of  wheat.  Then,  why  is  the  American  tax- 
payer asked  to  pay  substantially  to  subsi- 
dize that  type  sale? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  We  should  not  be  asking 
them  to  do  that  in  terms  of  the  credit 
we  are  offering,  and  we  should  offer  them 
the  same  commercial  credit  terms  as  we 
offer  anybody  else,  but  to  prohibit  any 
sale  on  credit  to  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  a  step  backward. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  the  reason  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  is  offering  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  to  correct  the  impropriety  of 
forcing  the  American  taxpayer  to  subsi- 
dize the  sale. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  if  he  is  of- 
fering the  amendment  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  not  reaching  the  problem.  He  should 
be  offering  an  amendment  dealing  with 
export  subsidies,  not  dealing  with  credit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  sake  of  clarity,  let  us  review  some 
of  the  facts  in  the  financing  of  the  re- 
cent United  States-Soviet  grain  deal 
This  deal  was  financed  by  credits  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — 
CCC — at  6*8  percent,  repayable  in  3 
years.  The  credits  the  Soviets  received 
from  the  CCC  were  more  than  half  of 
the  total  amount  the  CCC  gave  in  credits 
for  that  year. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  these  terms.  Three 
years  is  not  the  usual  period  for  credits 
in  commercial  agricultural  deals.  Nine- 
ty days — or  at  the  most  1  year— is  the 
usual.  Nations  when  they  need  to  pur- 
chase such  commodities  usually  deal  in 
straight  commercial  deals.  None  of  the 
terms  of  this  recent  Soviet  deal  fall  in 
that  category. 

The  credits  that  the  CCC  has  granted 
already  and  may  grant  in  the  future  do 
not  qualify  as  commercial  credits.  Some 
observers — particularly  in  Europe — view 
this  type  of  credit  as  treating  the  Soviet 
Union  as  if  it  were  a  developing  coim- 
try — the  credit  program  simply  being  a 


thinly  disguised  foreign  aid  program  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  give  foreign  aid  to  many  countries. 
Are  we  now  adding  the  Soviet  Union  to 
that  list  of  countries? 

I  am  opposed  to  subsidizing  the  Soviet 
system  in  any  way  with  American  tax 
dollars.  I  therefore  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman. 

In  addition  to  these  problems  with  the 
recent  Soviet  grain  deal,  yesterday  the 
GAO  released  a  report  which  said  that 
the  deal  "caused  a  dramatic  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat."  This  rise  has  resulted 
in  higher  costs  for  consumers  in  many 
daily  necessities  such  as  beef  and  poul- 
try. 

This  report  by  the  GAO  confirms  what 
some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been 
saying  for  some  time  about  the  wheat 
deal.  On  May  17  of  this  year  I  inserted 
the  text  of  a  paper  prepared  by  Miles 
Costick,  staff  assistant  to  Congressman 
Blackburn,  which  detailed  the  costs  of 
this  deal  to  consumer.s,  to  taxpayers,  and 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
political  costs  of  the  deal  and  the  cost 
to  all  free  .economies.  At  that  time  I 
urged  my  colleagues  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  all  aspects  of  the  deal  in 
order  to  appreciate  its  full  implications. 
The  wheat  deal  resulted  in  the  expend- 
iture of  a  needless  $300  million  in  sub- 
sidies, and  the  American  taxpayer  has 
had  to  pay  for  much  of  the  wheat  which 
the  Soviets  desparately  need  to  feed  their 
people.  Now  there  is  talk  of  negotiating 
a  similar  deal  to  cover  the  coming  grain 
season  and  the  additional  shortages 
which  the  Russians  will  face.  From  the 
taxpayers'  viewpoint  it  is  as  though  they 
invited  an  unwelcome  guest  over  for 
breakfast  and  he  decided  to  stay  for 
dinner. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  f  Mr,  Symms  i  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  prevent  the  continuation  of 
the  misguided  policies  which  charac- 
terized the  first  deal,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  July  9 
edition  of  the  Washington  Star-News, 
GAO  Hits  Soviet  Wheat  Sale,  as  follows: 
GAO  Hrrs  Soviet  Wheat  Sale 
(By  Ronald  Sarro) 

The  General  Accounting  Office  said  today 
that  bureaucratic  Ineptitude  In  the  Agri- 
culture Department  during  the  huge  Russia 
wheat  deal  has  resulted  In  higher  food  prices 
In  the  United  States. 

The  GAO  said  the  department's  lack  of 
villgance  and  failure  to  act  also  resulted  In 
unnecessary  payment  of  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion In  subsidies  to  U.S,  exporters  who  sold 
the  wheat  to  the  Russians  and  others. 

In  a  report  to  Congress.  GAO  said  It  found 
no  apparent  corruption  In  the  deal,  which 
the  Russians  used  to  corner  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  US,  crop  to  make  up  for 
Soviet  crop  failures. 

Citing  the  domestic  Impact  of  the  wheat 
deal,  GAO  said  prices  of  wheat  at  home  fn- 
creased  from  about  $1.68  a  bushel  In  July 
1972  to  $3  In  May  1973. 

Consumer  costs  attributed  to  the  sales  In- 
cluded higher  prices  for  bread  and  flour- 
based  products  and  increased  prices  for  beef, 
pork,  poultry,  eggs  and  other  products  be- 
cause of  higher  costs  for  feed  grains  and  a 
disruption  of  transportation  facilities. 


"The  large  sales  of  U.S.  wheat  to  Russia 
and  other  exports  In  the  summer  of  1972 
caused  a  dramatic  rise  In  the  price  of  U.S. 
wheat."  the  report  said. 

The  price  of  wheat  rose  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent In  the  first  two  months  after  the  deal 
and  nearly  doubled  by  this  past  May,  the 
report  said. 

Since  livestock  and  poultry  depend  on 
feed  grains  for  their  food,  the  Increase  in 
the  price  of  wheat  caused  a  proportional 
increase  In  the  cost  of  meat  and  poultry,  the 
GAO  said. 

Russian  negotiators,  Intimately  familiar 
with  the  U.S.  market,  bought  up  the  wheat 
from  U.S,  grain  dealers  at  "target"  prices  set 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  In  the  range 
of  $1.63  and  $1,65  a  bushel, 

GAO  said  the  deal  "caused  a  dramatic  rise 
In  the  price  of  U.S.  wheat"  and  cost  the  gov- 
ernment subsidies  which  need  not  have  been 
paid. 

Information  supplied  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  condition  of  its 
crops  and  its  wheat  needs  "was  adequate  to 
at  least  alert  Agriculture  to  the  possibility 
of  large  purchases  by  the  Russians,  '  GAO 
said. 

The  demand  for  wheat  in  Russia  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  put  Agriculture 
in  a  position  to  allow  prices  to  rise,  "thereby 
reducing  subsidy  levels  and  Increasing  bal- 
ance-of-payment  benefits."   GAO  said. 

"Nevertheless,  despite  what  seemed  to  be 
clear  signs  of  a  strong  position  (for  the  U.S.] 
in  world  wheat.  Agriculture  perpetuated  a 
policy  of  target  prices  from  October  1971  to 
late  August  1972.  before  finally  terminating 
the  program  In  September,"  the  GAO  report 
said. 

If  the  Agriculture  Department  had  not  as- 
sured exporters  that  the  government  would 
subsidize  the  difference  between  lower  prices 
charged  the  Russians  and  higher  domestic 
prices,  the  exporters  would  have  had  to 
charge  the  foreigners  more. 

GAO  said:  "We  believe  that  Agriculture 
relied  too  much  on  the  competltivene.=s  of 
the  wheat  export  trade  to  police  its  program." 
It  called  for  a  new  monitoring  system,  better 
dissemination  of  Information  on  foreign  crop 
conditions,  and  more  flexibility  In  the  de- 
partment, 

GAO  said  It  was  "difficult  to  understand" 
why  Agriculture  did  not  Impose  new  ground 
rules  In  Its  handling  of  wheat  export  regis- 
trations. 

The  Russian  wheat  deal  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complex  short-term  com- 
mercial transactions  in  history,  allowing  the 
Soviets  to  corner  one-quarter  of  the  1972 
US.  wheat  crop  while  operating  In  almost 
total  secrecy. 

Rep,  Pierre  S,  du  Pont,  R-Del.,  who  re- 
quested the  GAO  investigation  of  the  wheat 
deal,  said  the  report's  findings  are  "damn- 
ing." 

"The  failure  to  think,  evaluate  and  act 
effectively  led  to  a  $300  million  charge  to 
the  American  taxpayers,  I'm  gratified  that 
GAO  found  the  over-all  sale  to  be  a  good 
thing  and  the  Agriculture  Department  to  be 
free  of  corruption  In  this  case," 

But  du  Pont  said  he  was  "appalled  by  the 
laxity  and  tunnel  vision  (GAO)  found  to  be 
normal  operating  procedure  in  the  depart- 
ment. The  American  consumer  has  paid 
dearly  for  that  bureaucratic  Ineptness." 

He  said  "It  appears  that  more  thought 
goes  Into  the  can  of  soup  off  a  grocery  shelf 
than  went  into  the  1,1  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  sale." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  interest- 
ing to  hear  this  debate.  I  would  like  to 
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roll  the  clock  back  just  a  few  years  for 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

On  December  24,  1963,  I  was  sworn 
in  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  The  vote  that  was  be- 
fore us  was  a  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  I 
believe  it  was  some  $10  million,  gold,  cash 
on  the  barrelhead. 

The  amendment  passed  by,  I  think,  six 
votes.  I  do  not  believe  we  got  more  than 
four  or  five  votes  on  this  side  of  the  Re- 
publican aisle. 

I  :.ee  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts "Mr.  CoNTE)  who  voted  for  it.  He 
surprises  me  more  and  more  each  day. 

It  did  barely  carry.  Time  and  condi- 
tions change.  Today,  we  may  look  back 
with  some  amusement  on  that  vote. 

Now  we  see  in  the  years  1972  and  1973 
that  this  big  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  is 
proclaimed  as  one  of  the  greatest  trade 
victories  the  United  States  has  ever  seen. 
My,  how  time  changes  and  how  it  goes 
by  in  such  a  hurry,  and  how  viewpoints 
change. 

The  point  I  make  this  afternoon  is  not 
so  much  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  that 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  or  this  proposed 
a.nendment.  I  do  make  it  for  two  rea- 
son,';. 

The  first  is,  it  is  obvious  to  everybody 
on  either  iide  of  the  aisle  that  what  we 
did  last  year:  we  sold  t-oo  much  wheat  for 
too  quick  delivery  and  through  one  port. 
That  was  the  problem.  It  was  a  matter  of 
exce.-s.  and  great  excess. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  namby-pam- 
by going  on  among  the  exporters,  but  at 
eny  r.Ue  I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  fair- 
nes.s  ought  to  stand  here  and  criticize  the 
fact  that  we  did  sell  some  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia, 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  is  correct  that  some 
trade  is  a  matter  of  good  business  for  us. 
Hitting  the  proper  balance  is  the  thing 
we  have  to  do,  and  we  did  not  do  it  last 
year.  We  may  have  intended  to  sell  per- 
haps half  that  amount,  but  the  Russians 
called  and  raised  us  before  we  got  away 
from  the  conference  table,  and  we  were 
snookered. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  While  we  must  admit  that  that  bi.a 
sale  of  wheat  was  the  single  one  factor 
that  spiraled  our  cost  of  living  more  than 
anything  else,  the  fact  is  that  what  was 
probably  as  cruel  as  anything  else  was 
that  we  chose  to  move  it  in  one  short 
time,  from  May  1972  to  May  1973.  In 
12  months  we  attempted  to  move  423 
million  bushels  of  wheat  through  the 
Port  of  Houston.  Obviously,  as  everv 
Member  has  felt,  thit  caused  a  conse.s- 
ticn  at  ports  and  terminal :.  a  frei?lit  car 
shortage,  and  a  shortage  in  shipping  all 
other  goods  throughout  the  United 
States,  It  nearly  choked  us.  We  have  to 
avoid  that  repetition  for  now, 

I  come  back  to  my  point,  I  will  intro- 
duce a  bill  tomorrow  that  will  provide 
that  any  time  one  exporter  enters  into  a 
big  sale  of  grain,  such  as  in  excess  of 
100  million  bushels,  to  Russia  or  to 
China,  that  person  must  file  a  plan  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
they  must  certify  that  that  plan  is  op- 
erable, that  it  will  operate,  and  that  it 
is  workable,  and  that  the  shipment  can 
be  moved  without  disrupting  our  trans- 
portation system. 


Second,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  have  to  say  that  our  reserves  can 
stand  it,  that  the  shipment  is  not  too 
large. 

Until  we  actually,  through  proper 
planning,  control  the  movement  of  such 
a  sale  of  wheat  or  other  grains,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  the  same  kinds  of 
congestion  we  have  had  in  years  past. 
And  it  will  hurt  our  economy  just  as 
much. 

I  am  going  to  send  a  letter  to  mv  col- 
leagues about  the  bill.  I  hope  I  wilf  have 
some  people  join  me  in  support  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  do  this.  Per- 
haps it  can  be  the  beginning  of  a  trans- 
portation plan,  which  we  do  not  have 
in  this  country  now.  That  might  ba^ 
good  beginning. 

Rather  than  to  debate  the  merits  of 
any  sale  of  wheat,  let  us  think  in  terms 
of  moderate  sales  and  controlling  them 
with  proper  plans  of  movement 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike-  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shared  that  vote  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  on  the  sale 
of  wheat  some  years  a<Jo  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  sale,  however,  has  had  more, 
.'ihall  we  say.  misinformation  about  it 
than  any  other  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  a  long  time. 

The  .c^entleman  from  California  pointed 
out  that  was  an  export  subsidy  to  the 
Russians,  which  subsidized  the  Russians 
to  the  tune  of  60  cents  a  bushel.  That  is 
absolute  bunk.  There  was  not  a  subsidy 
of  60  cents  a  bushel.  The  averace  export 
subsidy  was  37  cents  a  bushel,  and  the 
reason  why  that  export  subsidy  was 
necessary  was  because  of  what  my  friend 
from  Texas  pointed  up.  our  transporta- 
tion .system  in  this  country  is  groaning 
J  t  th:  seams  and  coin-j  downhill  rapidly. 
The  Canadians,  who  produce  a  maior 
amount  of  wheat  on  the  northern  part 
of  our  border,  can  ship  wheat  for  export 
at  2C  cents  a  bushel  loss  than  the  North 
D:'kota  farmer  who  fives  5  miles  away. 
The  export  subsidy  in  a  sense  makes  up 
for  the  GiiTerencc  in  the  cost  we  have  in 
our  part  of  the  country  because  of  the 
archaic  transportation  policies  in  moving 
the  wheat  from  the  central  part  of  the 
country  to  the  coast  for  export. 

It  is  not  a  .subsidy.  I  say  again,  to  the 
Russians  or  to  the  purchaser. 

Point  No.  2  is  one  that  ought  to 
be  made  clearly,  and  that  is  this:  Tlie 
reason  we  had  this  sale  is  not  just  be- 
cau.^e  the  Russians  needed  wheat,  but 
becau.se  the  entire  world  is  sliort  of  food, 
and  the  price  of  wheat  in  Europe  is  S4.50 
a  bushel:  the  price  of  wheat  in  Latin 
America  is  $3  and  some-odd  cents  a 
bushel,  and  if  the  Russians  had  not  pur- 
chased it,  someone  el';e  would  have. 

As  another  example  of  U,S,  compara- 
tive food  costs,  beef  in  our  country  sells 
for  one-half  of  what  it  does  in  Europe 
and  for  one-fourth  of  what  it  does  in 
Japan,  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  condi- 
tion of  our  dollar,  is  because  of  the  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments.  The  rea- 
son the  dollar  slid  so  much  last  month 
was  because  of  the  inane,  insensible  ac- 
tions taken  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  cut  off  the  export  of  grains, 
making  it  impossible  for  those  countries 


to  spend  the  dollars  which  they  have  of 
ours. 

So  I  say  that  we  should  quit  beating 
this  Russian  wheat  sale  over  the  head. 
We  should  salute  our  farmer  for  ha\1ng 
the  capacity  to  supply  the  wheat.  If  we 
did  not  have  that  capacity  and  if  we  had 
not  supplied  it.  our  balance  of  payments 
would  be  in  a  lot  toucher  wav.  and  in- 
stead of  spending  $100  million  in  export 
subsidy,  we  would  have  had  to  pay 
$1,127,000,000  more  in  farm  program 
costs  which  we  got  as  a  savings  because 
of  this  Russian  wheat  sale.  We  actually 
then  saved  the  U,S,  Government  close 
to  a  billion  dollars  by  the  transaction 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

I  was  fully  aware  that  the  subsidy  was 
not  made  to  the  Russians,  The  Russians 
purchased  it  at  the  v.orld  price  for  wheat. 
It  was  because  the  United  States  had  a 
subsidized  domestic  market  and  were 
thereby  generating  domestic  sales  at  a 
higher  price,  and  as  we  understand  it, 
the  subsidy  basically  went  to  entice  the 
American  grain  dealers  and  others  to 
help  with  the  purchase.  The  U.S,  Gov- 
ernment made  that  very  clear.  The  grain 
dealers  came  to  the  administration  and 
asked  for  a  sub,-idy.  They  did  not  think 
the  sale  could  go  through  unless  there 
was  a  subsidy  and  because  the  Russians 
wanted  to  pay  tlie  world  price,  which  at 
that  time,  was  roughly  60  cents  a  bushel 
less  than  the  American  domestic  price. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I  do  not 
think  in  my  opinion  that  the  sale  to 
Ru.ssia  would  have  been  possible  without 
the  American  taxpayer  having  to  pay  the 
subsidy  and  unless  the  grain  dealers 
were  willing  to  make  the^  sale  at  the 
world  price, 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
Chairman,  let  me  make  this  point:  As 
far  as  the  price  is  concerned,  the  so  called 
"world  price"  i.s  the  price  for  v.  heat  that 
has  no  market  available.  This  amounts  to 
only  10  percent  or  so  of  the  wheat  in 
the  world.  The  \a5t  majority  of  wheat  is 
sold  to  consumers  at  far  higher  prices. 
This  is  the  reason  the  Ru.-^sians.  the 
Chinese,  and  all  the  rest  have  been  com- 
ing to  us  for  farm  products  which  are 
bargain  priced  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
.vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  FOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  misconception.  There  was  not  a 
60-cent  differential  involved  in  this  sale. 
The  Russians  purchased  wheat  at  $1.63 
to  SI. 65  in  the  month  of  June  1972, 
v,hich  was  approximately  what  the  pric'e 
of  wheat  was  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time.  It  rose  very  shortly  in  the 
months  following  that,  as  the  result  of  a 
substantial  purchase  that  was  made,  but 
at  the  time  it  was  nothing  like  a  60-cent 
differential. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Ru-ssians.  as  you  point  out,  got  no  bar- 
gain. They  paid  the  going  price  In  the 
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United  States  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  the 
discussion  of  subsidies  ha^  nothing  to 
do  with  this  amendment.  The  subsidies 
on  these  items  is  a  matter  of  perma- 
nent law,  and  it  is  not  related  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  missing  the  point. 

The  president  of  the  Cargill  Grain  Co. 
has  told  me  just  recenty  that  this  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  jeopardize  any 
wheat  deals  to  Russia;  it  would  force 
them  to  have  the  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head. That  would  help  us  in  our  balance- 
of-payment,s  deficits,  and  it  would  not 
interfere  with  our4.fade  in  any  way.  The 
rroblcm  was  we  w^e  in  a  sellers  mar- 
ket— we  thought  it  a  buyers  market — 
wo  nrr-  in  a  sellers  morket  so  we  can  allow 
private  citizens  to  write  their  own  terms. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  '-he  requi.'^.ite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  .say 
that  I  have  heard  the  debate  and  the 
speechp:;  concerning  .■■urpluses  which 
we  had  that  were  going  to  solve  our 
ijroblems  this  year.  These  surpluses 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  debate  here 
today,  and  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
hi'-'h  officials  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  rest  of  the 
c!i>trict.s  of  the  Members  are,  but  any- 
body along  the  Mis.sis.sippi  River  in  Mis- 
souri knows  that  we  do  not  look  very 
much  to  surpluses  today.  We  had  a  flood 
loilowed  by  a  flood  and  then  followed  by 
a  200-ye'ir  flood.  There  have  also  been 
floods  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  that 
water  runs  down  past  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, nnd  down  through  some  of  the  finest 
farmland  in  our  country. 

The  people  in  the  farming  districts  can 
tell  you  that  after  you  lose  so  many 
weeks  putting  in  your  corn  crop  you  lose 
so  many  bushels,  and  they  have  'ost 
wheat,  also,  which  has  rust  on  it.  They 
had  torrential  rains  and  they  lost  the 
soybeans.  Thf^  only  way  you  can  eat 
'he  surpluses  is  if  you  eat  the  press  re- 
leases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  '  Mr.  Symms  > . 

The  question  v.as  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peucd  to  hue  it. 

RFCDRDFD    VOTE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  bv  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  139.  noes  264. 
not  voting   30.   a>  follows: 
I  Roil  Nu.  327  I 
AYES— 1.39 


A-l''rbbo 

.•\ri-her 

.A-hb;rjok 


Baker 
Bearl 
B-viTl 
Biau'fl 


Brasco 

Bruiklev 

Biichanaii 

Bur;;t.ner 


,  Del 


.  Tex. 


Burke.  F  a 
Burke.  Ma.<;s 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bvroii 
Casey.  Tex. 
c;anc;> 
C'au.'en, 
Don  H. 
C  awFon. 
Corhran 
Collier 
Collins. 
Coil  an 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel.  Dan 
Davis.  Ga 
Davis.  S  C 
ti'-  "a  Carza 
Derwmski 
Dickinson 
Dlnsjell 
Donohue 
Dov.  nine 
Drinan 
Dunc;in 
Ei'berq 
F:owers 
F.:.n- 
Fount  ai)i 
Frcv 

Froehlich 
FiUiiia 
Ciaytios 
Gettys 
Gilnian 
Ginn 

c;o:(J  water 
Gonzalez 
Grfijso 
G:c:s 
Gun:er 
llaey 


Abel  nor 

Ab/ug 

Atiam.s 

.•\:e::an(1er 

.■\ii'ierion. 

Calif. 
:\u  'er.'-on.  111. 
An-!rew5,  N  C. 
.An.lrewj. 

N  Dak. 
Aiaiur.-io 
Aren  is 
Armstrony; 
A'pln 
Ba  iillo 
Barret  t 
Bell 

Bennett 
R?r!'  and 
B:e,'-:ter 
Bineh;!m 
Bla'nik 
Bo»,'g.': 
BoianrJ 
Boiling 
Bow  en 
Braflenia= 
Bray 

Breckinriiiee 
B''00k.= 
Broom  field 
Brot/inan 
Brown.  Ca'if 
Brown   Mi(h. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bro\hill.  N.C. 
Bro.hi.I.  Va. 
Burii.^on.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butier 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Ce'ierberp 
Chamtacr:a;n 
Cl-.a-  pell 
C  ark 
Clay 

C  eve  an:l 
fohnn 
Collins.  111. 
Cor.able 
Ci;nic 
Ccn-rr' 
Cormr.n 
Couth.  In 
r-ulver 
Ccn:?:.  P.cliert 

W..  Jr. 


Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Hechler.  \V.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Kinshaw 

Ho:t 

Holtzman 

Huber 

Kudnut 

Huncate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Long,  M:l. 

Lett 

Luian 

McC  ory 

McCormack 

McDacie 

Macionall 

Ma:'iran 

M  :nn 

Mathls.  Ga 

Mii:er 

Minlsh 

Mo'kley 

Montroniery 

Moorhrad, 

Calif. 
Nichols 
OBrien 
F:\-r:s 

ro  Ic:i 

Fowell.  Ohio 
Price  Te::. 
Quillen 
Randall 
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Daniel.s. 

Doininick  V. 
Davis.  Wis, 
Delancy 
De:!enba:k 
Delltuns 
D  iiho:ni 
Dennis 
D;'Vinc 
Du'gs 
Dorn 
Du  ski 
du  Font 
Eckhardt 
Ei\.ards.  A'a 
E.lv  ard.>=.  Calif 
Erlenbcrn 
E'^ch 

E.'-hieman 
Evans.  Co.o. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fa;  cell 
Plndley 
Fi.=h 
Fo'ey 

Ford.  Geraki  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsyihe 
Fraser 

Frr''.}-:   huysen 
Gibbons 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  To, 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Glibber 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hr.mi'ton 
Hai'nicr- 

s:?hmi;l!. 
?"an:e; 
Kanna 

Hansen.  ICaho 
Fanser.  W;  sh 
Harring'cn 
Harvey 
.''astinr.s 
Hawkins 
Havs 
Heinz 
Heist  oskl 
>ien  lerson 
Hicks 
Hi:  lis 
Kofan 


Karick 

Regula 

Riegle 

Rina.  do 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

R\an 

Satfrfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shuster 

S.ack 

Smith,  N,Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiser.  Ari.T 

Stephens 

Stuckev 

S'tnms 

Taylcr, 

Treen 

Vanik 

Waldie 

White 

Wilson. 

Charlo 

Ca  if. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatrcu 
Your.!:.  ; 
Young. 
Young.  Te- 
Zicu 


Mo. 


es  H., 


Fa. 
SC. 


Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howpr : 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Fa, 

Jon:s,  Ala. 

Jcnes.  NC. 

Jonei.,  Tcr.ii 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kfating 

X:ucz;.  nskl 

Kii\ktnda"l 

K  :ns 

I  at'a 

Legsett 

Lehman 

Len'' 

Litton 

Lcii?,  La. 

M"Closkey 

MCllli'ter 

McFwcn 

McKay 

;.rc::ii:nev 

MrSra  Iden 

Madden 

Mahon 

Ma    a^v 

Marariti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Maihias.  Ciuif. 

Mat;ima',a 

Ma   t\f 

Maz/oli 

Moj-'i^ 

Mel  Cher 

Met  ca  f  e 

Me/v:ns!:y 

"I  ■ii-'l 

M"for:l 

Mills  Ark. 

Mink 

Minshall.  Ohio 

MiLr-heU.M.l. 

Ml  el 

Mo  ichen 

Moshrr 

Mess 

Mitrphv.  111. 

Mmphy.N.Y. 

Micrs 

yatcher 

NeJzi 


Nelsen 

Obey 

O'riara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Passman 

Patman 

Fatten 

Perkins 

Fickle 

Poage 

Frever 

Price,  111. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Hailsback 

Kanjel 

Rees 

Re  id 

Rcuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rotjinion,  Va. 

Hobison.  NY. 

Ho 'lino 

Rcncalio,  Wyo. 

honcallo,  NY, 

Rose 

Rostenkow-rl.i 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 


St  Germain 

Santiman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schneebeli 

Scbelius 

Ship.ey 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

S;.^k 

Skubit^ 

.Smith.  Iowa 

Stargers 

Stan-on, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Sa;k 
Steed 

Steiger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
St  rat  ton 
.StublJleiieUl 
S.u.lcis 
Sul.ivi.n 
S.vmintnon 
T:,lcott 
Tavlor.  N.C, 
Tea;-u  •.  Ce.if. 
Tia:i;t'.  Tex. 
TUo!n;';on.  N,J 
Thomson,  \Vi.£:. 


Thone 

Thornton 

Ticrnan 

Tow  ell,  Nev, 

Uda.l 

trUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanuer  Jagt 

Vcjsey 

VlETOrito 

Wa'^-Eonr.fr 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

W'haien 

Whiiehurst 

Whit  ten 

Widnall 

Wiapln=; 

Williams 

Wilson.  Eol) 

Wilson. 

Charles.  Te>:. 
Wmn 
Wri.i;ht 
Wvdier 
W;.i;e 
W..man 
YounT.  Alaska 
Yotm^-.  Ga. 
Youn"   III, 
Zablocki 
Zwach 
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Ashley 

Blackburn 

Brtaix 

Burke.  Calif. 

Care;..  K.V. 

Can  T 

Chisholtn 

Danielscn 

Dent 

Fisher 


Flood 
Frei./el 

1- .'iton 

Oretn.  Ores. 
H.h  rr 

.'.ohn.^on.  Calif 
Ki-.vth 
Kint; 
McFall 


Mallllard 

M:lchel!,  NY. 

Moorhca'J.  Fa. 

Morgan 

Ni.x 

Fer,p?r 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Roe 

Rooney,  NY 


So  the  amend.nent  \\as  re.jected. 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  v  us  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  move 
that  the  comraiitee  do  now  riiie. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  ro:-'i':  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  N.MCHEK.  Chairman  of  the  Ci.inimit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideralion 
the  bill  'H.R.  8860  i  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful 
'applies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
■--rices,  had  come  to  no  resolution  tlicreon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  n04, 
EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stac- 
GFRs.  filed  the  icllowing  conference  re- 
port and  statemei.t  on  the  bill  iS.  .'"^041 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  assistance  and  encouragement 
for  the  deveio'jment  nf  comprelieirsive 
area  emergency  mrdital  services  sys- 
tems: 

CONFERENrE   REPORT    (H.   RSPT.   NO.   ,03-3701 

The  conimittee  cf  coiifer<_":re  on  tie  dis- 
aprceiug  votes  cf  the  two  Hotises  o'!  the 
amendme-.ts  of  tlie  Hou.se  to  the  bill  (f .  604i 
to  ariend  the  Prblic  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  a.s;=i;-ia:i.e  and  enc.>iaM(-'eincnt  for 
the  de^elopmeiit  of  ci  m-irehensive  area  emer- 
lei.ry  incdi^'a!  str.ices  system.s,  having  nic'. 
after  fwll  r-nd  free  co!;rere:i':e.  have  .i^reed 
to  reconiniend  r.i.d  do  recommend  to  ihelr 
re.spective  Hotts^s  as  follows: 

Thtit  the  .Senate  recede  from  it.s  dis.-cree- 
munt  to  the  r.iner.dment  of  the  H>.uso  tn  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  .s.ime  v.-nh 
ail  amendment  n.s  lollows: 

In  hat;  of  the  matter  proposed  to  i^e  in- 
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serted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

SHORT    TFTLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of 
1973". 

EMERGENCY    MEDICAL    SERVICES    SYSTEM 

Sec.  2.  (a,  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

■■Title  XII — Emergency  Medical  Services 
Systems 

"DEFINinoNS 

■Sec  1201,  For  purposes  of  thi.s  title: 
"(11  The  term  'em.ergencv  medical  serv- 
ices system'  means  a  system  which  provides 
for  the  arrangeme:u  of  personnel,  facilities, 
and  equipmeat  for  the  effective  and  coor- 
dinated delivery  in  an  ap;>rrpriate  ge:-gTaphl- 
cal  lu-ea  of  health  care  servicer  under 
emergency  conditions  (occurring  either  as 
a  result  rf  the  p.nienf.s  condition  or  of 
natural  disasters  or  iiimilar  situation.'!)  and 
which  is  administered  by  a  public  cr  non- 
profit private  e-itity  which  has  the  authority 
and  the  rcsourcei  to  provide  effective  admjn'- 
istrati:?!!  of  the  system, 

■•(2)  The  term  -S'atc-  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  C■omrno^\^ealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Srano.i.  and  the  Trust  Territory  cf  the  P.uufic 
Isl.nnds. 

"1 3)  The  term  ■modernlzatlcu'  means  the 
alteration,  major  repair  (to  the  extent  per- 
nutted  by  retjulationsi .  remodeling,  and 
re::ov,atio.i  of  existing  buildings  (including 
initial  equipme;it  thereof),  and  rephicement 
cf  obsolete,  buiU-in  (as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulatioits)  equipment  of 
existing  buildings. 

■■|4)  The  term  ■section  3l4ta)  State  health 
plannins-^  nuency'  means  the  agency  of  a 
State  '.vhlch  administers  cr  supervises  the 
administration  of  a  State's  health  planning 
functions  uiCer  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der .section  314. a  ) . 

"(5)  The  term  -.section  314ib)  areawide 
health  planning  aitency-  means  a  public  or 
nonprofit  private  af;ency  or  organization 
which  has  developed  a  comprehensive  re- 
gional, metropolitan,  or  other  local  area  plan 
or  plans  referred  to  in  section  314(b)  and 
the  term  -section  314  ib)  plan'  moans  a 
comprehensive  regional,  metropolitan  or 
other  local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  in 
section  314(b). 

-GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  FEASIBILITY 
STUDIES  AND  PLANNING 

■Sec,  1202,  (ai  The  Secretary  may  make 
gr.-.nis  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
eligible  entities  (as  defined  in  section  1206 
la))  for  projects  which  include  both  d) 
studying  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
(through  expansion  or  improvement  of  ex- 
isting services  or  otherwise)  and  operat- 
ing an  emergency  medical  services  system, 
and  (2)  planning  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  such  a  system. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  grant  or 
enters  into  a  ccntract  under  this  section  for 
a  study  a-id  planning  report  respecting  an 
emer^encv  meaical  services  system  for  a  par- 
ticular t^eupraphical  i^rea.  the  Secretary  may 
not  make  any  other  grant  or  enter  into  any 
other  contract  under  this  section  for  such 
project,  and  he  may  not  make  a  grant  or 
enter  into  a  contract  under  this  section  for 
any  other  study  and  planning  project  re- 
specting an  einergency  medical  services  sys- 
tem for  the  same  area  or  for  an  area  wh'ch 
includes  (in  whole  or  sub.stantial  part)  such 
area, 

"("'  Reports  of  the  results  of  anv  study 
and  plinnint  project  assisted  under  this  sec"- 
t:ou  Shan  be  .submitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Emergency 
Medical  Services  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Secrct.ary  may  prescribe,  and  a  fma!  report 
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of  such  results  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  such  Committee  not  later  than 
one  year  from  the  date  the  grant  was  made 
cr  the  contract  entered  into,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(d)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  shall — 

"(1)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  the  need  of  the  area  for  which  the 
study  and  planning  will  be  done  for  an  emer- 
gency medical  services  system: 

■'I  2)  contain  assuraiices  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to 
plan  an  emergency  medical  services  system 
for  such  area;  and 

"(3)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  planning  will  be  co:i- 
ducted  in  cooperation  (A)  with  each  section 
314(0)  areawide  health  planning  agency 
whose  section  314(b)  plan  covers  (in  whole 
or  in  pari)  such  area,  and  (Bi  with  any  emer- 
gency medical  .'services  council  or  other  en- 
t.ty  responsiole  f;  r  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  provision  of  emergency  medical  services 
in  such  area. 

■■(e)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  oe  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

•■GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS    FOR    ESTABLISHMENT 
AND   INITIAL   OPERATION 

"Sec.  1203,  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  t-j  and  enter  into  contracts  w"ith  eli- 
hiible  entities  (as  delined  in  section  120eia)  ) 
for  the  esta'olishment  a  id  i'litlal  operation 
of  emergency  meaical  s3rvices  systems. 

'  ib)  Special  coi.sideration  shall  be  given 
to  applications  for  grants  and  contracts  for 
system,?  which  will  co,-rdinate  with  statewide 
emergency  m.edical  services  system. 

"(C)(1)  Gr.in-.s  and  contracts  under  thi.s 
section  may  be  u.sed  for  the  modernization 
of  facilities  for  emergency  medical  services 
systems  a;:d  other  cnsts  of  establishment  and 
initial  op?ratirn. 

"  (2)  Each  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  for  cost_=;  cf  establishmc;;: 
a:-ia  opera-ion  in  the  year  for  which  the  grant 
or  c-.ntract  is  made.  If  a  gra  .t  or  contr.tct  is 
made  under  this  section  for  a  svstem,  the 
Secretary  may  make  one  additional  grant  or 
contract  for  that  system  if  he  determines, 
after  a  review  cf  the  first  nine  months'  ac- 
tivities of  the  applicant  carried  out  under  the 
first  grant  or  contract,  that  the  .applicant 
is  satisfactorily  progressing  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  the  system  m  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  contained  in  hLs  applica- 
tion (pursuant  to  section  1206(b)  (4  i  )  for  the 
.♦trst  grant  or  contract. 

"(3)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  for  the  fiscal'  vear  end- 
ing June  30.  1976,  to  an  entity  which  did 
not  receive  a  grant  or  contract  under  this 
.section    for    the    preceding    fiscal    year. 

"(4)    Stibject    to  .section   1206if)' 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  first  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  for  an  emergency 
medical  services  system  may  not  exceed  ( :  i  5o 
per  centum  of  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion costs  (as  determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  of  the  svstem  for  the 
year  for  which  the  grant  or  contract  is  made. 
or  (ill  In  the  case  of  applications  which 
demonstrate  an  exceptional  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance.  75  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  such  year:  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  second  grant  or 
contract  under  this  section  for  a  svsten-!  may 
not  exceed  li)  25  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  costs  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  of 
the  system  for  the  year  for  which  the  grant 
or  contract  is  made,  or  (ID  in  the  case  "of 
abTDllcations  which  demonstrate  an  excep- 
tional need  for  liiiancial  a.ssistance.  50  per 
centum   of  such   costs   for  such   year. 

"I.'))  In  considering  applications  which 
demonstrate  exceptional  need  for  financial 
assistance,  the  Secretary  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  applications  submitted  for 
emcr-jency  medical  services  systems  for  rural 


areas  (as  defined  In  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary ) . 

"GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS    FOR     EXPANSION     AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

"Sec.  1204.  la)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  eli- 
gible entities  (as  defined  In  section  1206(a)  ) 
for  projects  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  emergency  medical  services  systems, 
including  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
facilities,  the  modernization  of  facilities,  and 
other  projects  to  expand  and  improve  such 
systems. 

"(b)  Subject  to  section  1206, f).  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  for  a  project  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  co.',t  of  that  project  (as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary ) . 

■GRANTS  AND  i  ('NTR\CTS  FOR  RESEARCH 

-Sec.  1205.  (a)  The  Secretary  mav  make 
grants  to  pvblic  or  private  nonprofit  entities 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  private  entitie.s 
and  individuals,  for  the  support  of  research 
111  emer,-e:icy  medical  techniques,  methods 
devices,  and  delivery, 

"(bi  No  gra  u  may  be  m.ade  or  contract  en- 
torrd  into  undt  r  this  .section  tor  amounts  in 
excess  of  S35.000  unless  the  application  there- 
for has  been  re.^oinmended  for  approval  by 
an  appropriate  peer  review  panel  designated 
or  est.iblished  by  the  Secretary.  Anv  aoplica- 
tio.i  for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  ,sec- 
tion  sh.all  be  submitted  in  such  form  ana 
manner,  and  contain  such  i:iformation,  as  ine 
Secre:ary    shall    ,  re.scribe    in    re5Ulan<lI,^ 

■■(■-•)  ihe  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract 
tinder  this  section  sii.all  make  such  reports 
to  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  may  ren.uire. 

■C.EXERAL   PROVISIONS    RESPECTING   GRANTS 
AND   C.JNTRACTS 

•Sec.   1206.    (a)    For  purposes  or   .sections 
1202,   1203.  a:id    1204,   the   term   'eligible  en- 
tity' me.^fs— 
"( 1 1  a  .State. 

"(2  I  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
"(3 1  a  public  entity  administering  a  com- 
pact or  other  regional  arrangement"  or  con- 
sortium, or 

"(4)  any  other  public  entitv  and  anv  non- 
profit private  entity. 

"(bi  (1  I  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  title  unless  an  application  there- 
for h.'s  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  bv 
the  Secretary. 

■(2:  In  (on.-idenng  applications  submitted 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  cive  pri- 
ority to  applications  submitted  by  the  enti- 
ties described  m  clauses  di.  (2),  and  Oi  of 
-subsection   lai. 

'■(3  I  No  appl'.-ation  for  a  grant  or  contract 
under  sertion  1202  may  be  approved  unless— 
"(Ai  the  application  meets  the  application 
requirements  of  such  section: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  applicatio-i  sub- 
mitted bv  a  public  entity  admi-iistering  a 
rnmnnct  or  other  resional  arranceme-n  or 
con.sortlum,  the  compact  or  other  regional 
arrangement  or  consortium  includes  each 
tinit  of  re,.eral  local  government  of  each 
standard  metropolitan  st.itistical  area  (-,s 
determi:  ed  by  the  Oilice  of  Managemc-r  and 
Budget)  located  ( iti  whole  or  m  pprti  in 
the  service  area  of  the  emergency  m»d'cal 
services  system  for  which  the  application  1<! 
.submitted; 

"(C)  i.i  the  case  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted by  an  entity  described  in  clause  (4) 
of  subsection  (a),  such  entity  has  provided 
a  copy  of  Its  application  to  each  enti-y  de- 
scribed in  clauses  d).  (2).  and  (3)  of  such 
subsection  which  is  located  i  in  whole  or  In 
part)  in  the  servic?  area  of  the  emergency 
medical  services  system  for  which  tlie  ap- 
plication i.s  submitted  and  has  provided 
eac'i  such  e"tity  a  rea.^onable  ooportunitv  to 
submit  to  the  Sccretarv  commi'-.Us  on  ii,e 
appl:c?.tio-i, 
"iD)  tlie — 
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"(1)  section  314(a)  State  health  planning 
agency  of  each  State  In  which  the  service 
area  of  the  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tem for  which  the  application  is  submitted 
will  be  located,  and 

"(11)  section  314(b)  areawlde  health  plan- 
ning agency  (If  any)  whose  section  314(b) 
plan  covers  (In  whole  or  In  part)  the  service 
area  of  such  system, 

have  had  not  less  than  thirty  days  ( meas- 
ured from  the  date  a  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  agency  by  the 
applicant)  in  which  to  comment  on  the 
application; 

"(E)  the  applicant  agrees  to  maintain  such 
records  and  malce  such  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title; 
and 

■•(P)  the  application  is  submitted  in  such 
form  and  such  manner  and  contains  such 
information  (including  specification  of  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  or  regulations 
which  restrict  the  full  utilization  of  the 
training  and  skills  of  health  professions  and 
allied  and  other  health  personnel  in  the 
provision  of  health  care  services  in  such  a 
system)  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in 
regulations. 

"(4)  I  A)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract luider  section  1203  or  1204  may  not  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  (i)  the 
application  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  through  (F)  of  paragraph 
(3).  and  (li)  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  (11),  the  applicant  (I)  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  emergency  medical  services  system 
for  which  the  application  is  submitteti  will, 
within  the  period  specified  In  subparagraph 
(B)(1),  meet  each  of  the  emergency  medi- 
cal services  system  requirements  specified 
in  subparagraph  (C).  and  (II)  provides  in 
the  application  a  plan  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  system  to  meet  each  such 
requirement  within  such  period. 

•'(B)(i)  The  period  within  which  an 
emergency  medical  services  system  must 
meet  each  of  the  requirements  specified  In 
subparagraph  (C)  is  the  period  of  the  grant 
or  contract  for  which  application  is  made; 
except  that  if  the  applicant  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  in- 
ability of  the  applicants  emergency  medical 
services  system  to  meet  one  or  more  of  such 
requirements  within  such  period,  the  period 
I  or  periods)  within  which  the  system  must 
meet  such  requirement  (or  requirements)  is 
such  period  (or  periods)  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

"(11)  If  an  applicant  submits  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  or  contract  under  section 
1203  or  1204  and  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
."actlon  of  the  Secretary  the  inability  of  the 
system  for  which  the  application  is  sub- 
mitted to  meet  one  or  more  of  the  require- 
ments specified  In  subparagraph  (C)  within 
any  specific  period  of  time,  the  demonstra- 
tion and  plan  prerequisites  prescribed  by 
clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  requirement  (or 
requirements)  and  the  applicant  shall  pro- 
vide in  his  application  a  plan,  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  for  achieving  appropriate 
alternatives  to  such  requirement  (or  require- 
ments) . 

"(C)  An  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tem shall — 

■■(i)  Include  an  adequate  number  of  healh 
professions,  allied  health  professions,  and 
other  health  personnel  with  appropriate 
training  and  experience; 

"(11)  provide  for  its  personnel  appropri- 
ate training  (including  clinical  training) 
and  continuing  education  programs  which 
(I I  are  coordinated  with  other  programs  in 
the  system's  service  area  which  provide  sim- 
ilar training  and  education,  and  (11)  em- 
phasize recruitment  and  necessary  training 
of  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  military 
training  and  experience  In  health  care  fields 


and  of  appropriate  public  safety  personnel 
in  such  area; 

(ill)  Join  the  personnel,  facilities,  and 
equipment  of  the  system  by  a  central  com- 
munications system  so  tliat  requests  for 
emergency  health  care  services  will  be  han- 
dled by  a  communications  facility  which 
(I)  utilizes  emergency  medical  telephonic 
screening.  (II)  utilizes,  or.  within  such  period 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes  will  utilize,  the 
universal  emergency  telephone  number  911, 
and  (III)  will  have  direct  communication 
connections  and  interconnections  with  the 
personnel,  facilities,  and  equipment  of  the 
system  and  with  other  appropriate  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems; 

"(iv)  Include  an  adequate  number  of  nec- 
essary ground,  air,  and  water  veliicles  and 
other  transportation  facilities  to  meet  the 
Individual  characteristics  of  the  system's 
service  area — 

"(I)  which  vehicles  and  facilities  meet 
appropriate  standards  relating  to  location, 
design,  performance,  and  equipment,  and 

"(11)  the  operators  and  oilier  personnel 
for  which  vehicles  and  facilities  meet  appro- 
priate training  and  experience  requirements; 

■(V)  include  an  adequate  number  of  easily 
accessible  emergency  medical  services  facili- 
ties whlcli  are  collectively  capable  of  pro- 
viding services  on  a  continuous  basis,  wliicli 
have  appropriate  nonduplicaiive  and  cate- 
gorized capabilities,  which  meet  appropri- 
ate standards  relating  to  capacity,  location, 
personnel,  and  equipment,  and  which  are  co- 
ordinated with  otlier  health  care  facilities 
of  the  system; 

"(vii  provide  access  (including  appropri- 
ate transportation)  to  specialized  critical 
medical  care  units  in  the  system's  service 
area,  or.  If  there  are  no  sucli  units  or  an 
inadequate  number  of  them  in  such  area, 
provides  access  to  such  units  in  neighboring 
areas  if  access  to  such  units  is  feasible  in 
terms  of  time  and  distance; 

"(Vii)  provide  for  the  effective  utilization 
of  the  appropriate  personnel.  facilitie.s,  and 
equipment  of  each  public  safety  agency  pro- 
viding emergency  services  in  the  system's 
service  area; 

"( vili)  be  organized  In  such  a  manner  that 
provides  persons  who  reside  in  tlie  system's 
service  area  and  who  have  no  professional 
training  or  financial  Interest  In  the  provision 
of  health  care  with  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  making  of  policy  for 
tiie  system; 

"(ix)  provide,  without  prior  inquiry  as  to 
ability  to  pay,  necessary  emergency  medical 
services  to  all  patients  requiring  such  serv- 
ices; 

"ix)  provide  for  transfer  of  patients  to 
facilities  and  programs  which  offer  sucli  fol- 
lowiip  care  and  rehabilitation  as  is  necessary 
to  elTect  the  maximum  recovery  of  the 
patient; 

"(xi)  provide  for  a  standardized  patient 
recordkeeping  system  meeting  appropriate 
standards  e.stablished  by  the  Secretary,  which 
records  shall  cover  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  from  initial  entry  into  the  system 
through  his  discharge  from  it.  and  shall  be 
consistent  with  ensuing  patient  records  used 
in  followup  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
patient; 

"(xiii  provide  programs  of  public  educa- 
tion and  information  in  the  system's  service 
area  (taking  into  account  the  needs  of  visi- 
tors to.  as  well  as  residents  of.  that  area  to 
know  or  be  able  to  learn  immediately  the 
means  of  obtaining  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices) which  programs  stress  the  general  dis- 
semination regarding  appropriate  methods  of 
medical  self-lielp  and  first-aid  and  regarding 
the  availability  of  first-aid  training  programs 
In  the  area; 

"(xlli)  provide  for  (I)  periodic,  compre- 
hensive, and  Independent  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  extent  and  qviallty  of  the  emer- 
gency health  care  services  provided  in  the 
system's  service  area,  and  (II)  submission  to 


the  Secretary  of  the  reports  of  each  such 
review  and  evaluation; 

"(xlv)  have  a  plan  to  assure  that  the  sys- 
tem will  be  capable  of  providing  emergency 
medical  services  In  the  system's  service  area 
during  mass  casualties,  natural  disasters,  or 
national  emergencies;  and 

"(xv)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  ap- 
propriate  arrangements  with  emergency 
medical  services  systems  or  similar  entities 
serving  neighboring  areas  for  the  provision 
of  emergency  medical  services  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  where  access  to  such  services  would  be 
more  appropriate  and  effective  in  terms  of 
the  services  available,  time,  and  distance. 
The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescriiDc 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  requirements 
prescribed  by  this  subparagraph.  In  prescrib- 
ing such  standards  and  criteria,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  relevant  standards  and  criteria 
prescribed  by  other  public  agencies  and  by 
private  organizations. 

"(c)  Payments  under  grants  and  contracts 
under  this  title  may  be  made  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  in- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  most  effectively 
carry  out  this  title. 

"(d)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  title  without  regard  to  sections  3G48  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529; 
41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(e)  No  funds  appropriated  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  other  than  section  1207 
or  title  'Vn  may  be  used  to  make  a  new  grant 
or  contract  in  any  fiscal  year  for  a  purpose 
for  which  a  grant  or  contract  is  authorized 
by  this  title  unless  (1)  all  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  section  1207  for 
such  fiscal  year  have  been  appropriated  and 
made  available  for  obligation  in  such  fiscal 
year,  and  (2)  such  new  grant  or  contract  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title  that  would  be  applicable  to  such 
grant  or  contract  If  it  was  made  under  this 
title.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'new  grant  or  contract'  means  a  grant 
or  contract  for  a  program  or  project  for 
which  an  application  was  first  submitted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  which 
makes  the  first  appropriations  under  the 
authorizations  contained  in  section  1207. 

"(f  I  (1)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  or  contract  under  section  1203  or  1204, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  appli- 
cant from  Federal  grant  or  contract  pro- 
grams under  laws  other  than  this  Act  for  any 
activity  which  the  applicant  proposes  to  un- 
dertake In  connection  with  the  establisli- 
ment  and  operation  or  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  an  emergency  medical  services 
system  and  for  which  the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize the  use  of  funds  to  carry  out  a  grant 
or  contract  under  section  1203  or  1204. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  authorize  the 
recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract  under  section 
1203  or  1204  to  use  funds  under  such  grant 
or  contract  for  any  training  program  In 
connection  with  an  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices system  unless  the  applicant  filed  an 
application  (as  appropriate)  under  title  'VII 
or  V^III  for  a  grant  or  contract  for  such  pro- 
gram and  such  application  was  not  approved 
or  was  approved  but  for  which  no  or  inade- 
quate funds  were  made  available  under  such 
title. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1207.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  pursuant  to  grants  and 
contracts  under  sections  1202,  1203,  and  1204. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  pursuant  to  grants  and 
contracts  under  sections  1203  and  1204  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $70,000,000. 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under 
paragraph   ( 1 )    for  any  fiscal  year,  not  less 
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than  15  per  centum  shall  be  made  available 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  title 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  emergency  medical 
services  systems  which  serve  or  will  serve 
rural  areas  (as  defined  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  under  section   1203(c)(5)). 

"(3)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  par- 
agraph (1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  or  the  succeeding  fiscal  year — 

"(A)  15  per  centum  of  such  sums  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  section  1202 
(relating  to  feasibility  studies  and  planning) 
for  such  fiscal  year, 

"(B)  60  per  centum  of  such  sums  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  section  1203 
(relating  to  establishment  and  initial  opera- 
tion) for  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(Ci  25  per  centum  of  such  sums  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  section  1204 
(relating  to  expansion  and  Improvement)  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  par- 
agraph (1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976— 

"(A)  75  per  centum  of  such  sums  shall 
be  made  available  only  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  section  1203  for  such  fiscal  year, 
and 

"(B)  25  per  centum  of  such  sums  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  grants  and  contracts 
under  such  section  1204  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 1205  (relating  to  research),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

"administration 
"Sec  1208.  The  Secretary  shall  adminis- 
ter the  program  of  grants  and  contracts  au- 
thorized by  this  title  through  an  Identifi- 
able administrative  unit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  unit  shall  also  be  responsible  for  col- 
lecting, analyzing,  cataloguing,  and  dis- 
seminating all  data  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  emergency  medical 
services  systems.  Including  data  derived 
from  reviews  and  evaluations  of  emergency 
medical  services  systems  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 1203  or  1204. 

"j»fTERAGENCY      COMMITTEE      ON      EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL  SERVICES 

"Sec.  1209.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Committee  on  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services.  The  Committee  shall 
evaluate  the  adequacy  and  technical  sound- 
ness of  all  Federal  programs  and  activities 
which  relate  to  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices and  provide  for  the  communication  and 
exchange  of  Information  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  coordination  and  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  and  activities,  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
respecting  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
title  (including  the  making  of  regulations 
for  such  program) , 

"(b)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
membership  of  which  shall  Include  ( 1 )  ap- 
propriate scientific,  medical,  or  technical 
representation  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  such  other  Federal  agencies 
and  offices  (Including  appropriate  agencies 
and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare),  as  the  Secretary 
determines  administer  programs  directly  af- 
fecting the  functions  or  responsibilities  of 
emergency  medical  services  systems,  and  (2) 
five  Individuals  from  the  general  public  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  Individuals 
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who  by  virtue  of  their  training  or  experi- 
ence are  particularly  qualified  to  participate 
In  the  performance  of  the  Committee's 
functions.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 

"(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term;  and 

"(2)  of  the  members  first  appointed,  two 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment. 
Appointed  members  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  successors 
have  taken  office. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Committee  compensation  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate 
In  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule,  including  traveltlme;  and  all  mem- 
bers, while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  the  Committee  such  staff.  Information  (In- 
cluding copies  of  reports  of  reviews  and  eval- 
uations of  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems assisted  under  section  1203  or  1204). 
and  other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  activities  effectively" 

"ANNUAL    REPORt 

"Sec.  1210.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  annually  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  thlstltle.  Each 
report  shall  Include  an  evaluation  of  tlie 
adequacy  of  the  provision  of  emergency  med- 
ical services  in  the  United  States  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report,  an  evaluation 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  needs  for  such 
services  are  being  adequately  met  through 
assistance  provided  under  this  title,  and  his 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  he 
determines  Is  required  to  provide  emergency 
medical  services  at  a  level  adequate  to  meet 
such  needs.  The  first  report  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1974,  and  shall  cover  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1974." 

(b)(1)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Titles  I  to  XI"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Titles  I  to  XII". 

(2)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58  Stat.  682). 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  XII  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  as  title  XIII, 
and  by  renumbering  sections  1201  through 
1214  (as  hi  effect  prior  to  such  date),  and 
references  thereto,  as  sections  1301  through 
1314,  respectively. 

TRAINING    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  3.  (a)  Part  E  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
He:;lth  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  775  the  following  new  section: 

"TRAINING     IN     EMERGENCY      MEDICAL     SERVICES 

"Sec.  776.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
and  nursing,  training  centers  for  allied  health 
professions,  and  other  appropriate  educa- 
tional entities  to  assist  in  meeting  the  cost 
of  training  programs  in  the  techniques  and 
methods    of   providing    emergency    medical 


services  (Including  the  skills  required  In 
connection  with  the  provision  of  ambulance 
service),  especially  training  programs  afford- 
ing clinical  experience  in  emergency  medi- 
cal services  systems  receiving  assistance  un- 
der title  XII  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
or  entered  Into  under  this  section. unless  (1) 
the  applicant  Is  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entity,  and  (2)  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  S'lch  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  or  contract 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Payments  under  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  may  be  made  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  at 
such  Intervals  and  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary.  Grantees  and 
contractees  under  this  section  shall  make 
such  reports  at  such  Intervals,  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

"(d)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974." 

(bi  Section  772(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
295f-2(a)  )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 12 ) . 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13i  and  inserting  ia  lieu 
thereof  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  establish  and  operate  programs  In 
the  interdisciplinary  training  of  health  per- 
sonnel for  the  provislO!)  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services,  witli  particular  emphasis  on  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  training  pro- 
grams affording  clinical  experience  in  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems  receiving 
assistance  under  title  XII  of  this  Act." 

(C)  Section  774(a)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  295f-l(a)  (1)  (D)  )  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(Including  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices)" after  "services"  each  time  it  appears, 

STUDY 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  legal  barriers  to  the  effective  deliv- 
ery of  medical  rare  under  emergency  con- 
ditions. The  study  shall  include  considera- 
tion of  the  need  for  a  uniform  conflict  of  laws 
rule  prescribing  the  law  applicable  to  the  pro- 
vision of  emergency  medical  service^  to  per- 
sons In  the  course  of  travels  on  interstate 
common  earners.  Within  twelve  months  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  such  study  and  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
overcome  such  barriers  and  provide  such  rule. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    HOSPU^LS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  provid^JL4n  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  of  HealrCV^lucailon, 
and  Welfare  shall  take  such  action/as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  hoVjSftals  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  located  in  Seattle. 
Washington,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  San 
Franci.sco,  California.  Galveston.  Texas.  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Sia- 
ten  Island.  New  York,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
shall  con'^inue — 

( 1 )  in  operation  as  hospitals  of  the  Public 
Health  Service, 

(2)  to  provide  for  all  categories  of  indi- 
viduals entitled  or  authorized  to  receive  care 
and  treatment  at  hospitals  or  other  stations 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Inpatient,  out- 
patient, and  other  health  care  services  In  like 
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manner  as  such  services  were  provided  on 
January  1.  1973.  to  such  categories  of  Indi- 
viduals at  the  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  referred  to  In  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  at  a  level  and  range  at 
least  as  great  as  the  level  and  range  of  such 
services  which  were  provided  (or  authorized 
to  be  provided)  by  such  hospitals  on  such 
date,  and 

(3)  to  conduct  at  such  hospitals  a  level  and 
range  of  other  health-related  activities  (In- 
cluding training  and  research  activities) 
which  Is  not  less  than  the  level  and  range 
of  such  activities  which  were  being  con- 
ducted on  January  1.  1973  at  such  hospitals. 

(b)(1)   The  Secretary   may — 

(A)  close  or  tran.sfer  control  of  a  hospital 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  which  sub- 
section (a)  applies, 

(B)  reduce  the  level  and  range  of  health 
care  services  provided  at  such  a  hospital 
from  the  level  and  range  required  by  sub- 
section (a) (2)  or  change  the  manner  In 
which  such  services  are  provided  at  such  a 
hcspital  from  the  manner  required  by  such 
subjection,  or 

(Ci  reduce  the  level  and  range  of  other 
health-related  activities  conducted  at  such 
a  hospital  from  the  level  and  range  required 
by  subsection  (a)(3). 

If  Congress  by  law  (enacted  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  specifically 
authorizes  such  action. 

(2)  Any  recommendation  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  legislation  to  authorize  an  ac- 
tion described  In  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  hospital  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
the  written,  unqualified  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed action  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by 
each  (A)  section  314(a)  State  health  plan- 
ning agency  whose  section  314(a)  plan  cov- 
ers (In  whole  or  In  part)  the  area  in  which 
such  hospital  Is  located  or  which  Is  served 
by  such  hospital,  and  (B)  section  314(b) 
areawlde  health  planning  agency  whose  sec- 
tion 314(b)  plan  covers  (in  whole  or  In  part) 
such  area. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "section  314(a)  State  health  planning 
agency"  means  the  agency  of  a  State  which 
administers  or  supervises  the  administration 
of  a  State's  health  planning  functions  un- 
der a  State  plan  approved  under  section  314 
(a)  (referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  as  a  "sec- 
tion 314(a)  plan");  and  the  term  "section 
314(b)  areawlde  health  planning  agency" 
means  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  which  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive regional,  metropolitan,  or  other 
local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 314 (bi  (referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) 
as  a  "section  314(b)   plan"). 

(c)    Section   3    of   the   Emergency  Health 
Personnel   Act   Amendments  of   1972   Is  re- 
pealed. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  and  agrees  to  the  same. 
Harley  O.  Staggees, 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
David  E.  Satterfield. 
Anches  Nelsen, 
James  P.  Hastings, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Gaylord  Nelson, 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 
Alan  Cranston-, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Claiborne  Pell. 
Walter  P.  Mono  ale, 
Richard  S.  Schweikkr. 
•TnCOB  K.  Javits. 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint   Explanatory   Statement   of   the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
504)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  and  encouragement 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive  area 
emergency  medical  service  systems,  submit 
the  following  Jomt  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Ser.ate  lu  e.xplanatlon  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  ui-'rced  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  House  amendment  to  the  te.xt  of  the 
bin  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substi- 
tute text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the  House 
amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conferei.ce  are  noted  below,  e.Ncept  for  cleri- 
cal crrections,  confcrming  changes  made 
necessary  by  agreements  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

Short  Title 

The  Senate  bill  provided  the  following 
short  title:  "Emergency  Medical  Services  Sys- 
tems Development  Act  of  1973". 

The  House  amendment  substituted  the  fol- 
lowing short  title:  "Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1973". 

The  short  title  provided  by  the  conference 
substitute  Is  "Emergency  Medical  Services 
Systems  Act  of  1973". 

Place  of  Amendment  for  Programs  of 
Assistance  for  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Systems 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  title  XII  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  program 
of  assistance  for  emergency  medical  services 
systems.  The  House  amendment  Included 
Its  programs  within  title  III  of  that  Act.  The 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  except  for  the  new  program  of  as- 
sistance for  training  which  Is  Included  In 
title  VII  of  that  Act. 

Requirements      for      Emergency      Medical 

Services  Systems'  Components 

summ.\ry 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  grant  and  con- 
tract assistance  to  governmental  entitles  for 
support  of  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems but  only  If  the  entities  had  plans  for 
the  development  of  each  of  the  emergency 
medical  services  system  components  specified 
In  the  Senate  bill  and  If  each  component  of 
the  systems  met  (or  In  certain  Instances 
would  meet  within  one  year  after  assistance 
is  provided)  such  requirements  as  the  Secre- 
tary prescribed. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  grant 
and  contract  assistance  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  for  support  of  emer- 
gency medical  service  systems  which  con- 
tained, to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  each 
of  the  system  components  specified  In  a 
definition  of  emergency  medical  service  sys- 
tems. 

Under  the  conference  substitute  the  re- 
quirements for  an  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices system's  components  are  contained  in 
the  requirements  for  approval  of  applications 
for  grant  and  contract  assistance.  Thus,  in 
lieu  of  the  Senate  bill  requirement  for  a 
plan  and  the  House  amendment  definitional 
requirements,  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides  (In  new  section  1206(b)  (4)  )i  that  a 

1  Section  references  in  explanations  of  con- 
ference substitute  are  to  sections  of  amend- 
ments   made    by    conference    substitute    to 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 


grant  or  contract  for  establishment  and  Ini- 
tial operation  (new  sec.  1203)  or  expansion 
and  Improvement  (new  sec.  1204)  of  an 
emergency  medical  services  system  may  not 
be  approved  unless,  among  other  things,  the 
applicant  demonstrates  that  the  system  will 
meet  each  of  the  specified  component  re- 
quirements within  a  specified  period  of  time 
and  provides  a  plan  for  meeting  such  re- 
quirements within  such  period;  except  that 
this  demonstration  and  plan  prerequisite 
win  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  component 
requirement  which  an  applicant  has  shown 
cannot  be  met  by  the  applicant's  emergency 
medical  services  system  within  any  specific 
period  of  time.  With  respect  to  any  such 
requirement,  the  applicant  shall  provide  in 
his  application  a  plan  for  the  actlvites  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  system  In  connection 
with  the  matters  with  which  such  require- 
ment is  concerned.  (See  also  description. 
infra,  of  conference  substitute  under  head- 
ing  "Special  application   requircinents"). 

SPECIFIC  differences  BETWEEN  EMS  SYSTEM 
requirements  in  CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 
AND  THOSE  IN  SENATE  BILL  AND  HOUSE 
AMENDMENT 

Staffing:  The  House  amendment  contained 
a  provision  not  In  the  Senate  bill  which  re- 
quired each  system  to  Include  an  adequate 
number  of  health  professions  and  allied 
health  professions  personnel  who  would  meet 
such  training  and  experience  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  would  prescribe. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  except  that  (1)  it  is 
made  clear  that  other  health  personnel  who 
technically  might  not  be  considered  as  al- 
lied health  professions  personnel  are  to  be 
Included  In  the  system,  and  (2)  In  Ueu  of  a 
specific  direction  within  this  component  re- 
quirement for  the  making  of  regulations  to 
define  the  requirement,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected (in  a  provision  applicable  to  each 
component  requirement)  to  establish  by 
regulations  standards  and  criteria  for  this 
and  each  of  the  other  component  require- 
ments after  considering  the  relevant  stand- 
ards and  criteria  established  by  other  orga- 
nizations (public  and  private).  (Sec.  1206 
(b)(4)(B)  (D) 

Training:  The  Senate  bill  required  each 
plan  to  contain  proposals  for  training  and 
continuing  education  either  supported  im- 
der  another  Federal  program  or  coordinated 
with  it.  Such  programs  were  (1)  to  give  prior- 
ity for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  ap- 
propriate public  safety  personnel  and  of  vet- 
erans with  appropriate  military  training,  (2) 
to  meet  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
and  (3)  In  the  case  of  paraprofesslonals,  to 
Include  supervised  clinical  training  for  at 
least  one-half  of  the  training  program. 

The  House  amendment  required  each  sys- 
tem to  provide  such  training  and  continuing 
education  programs  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribed. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  each 
system  to  provide  for  its  personnel  appro- 
priate training  (including  clinical  training) 
and  continuing  education  programs  which 
( 1 )  are  coordinated  wrlth  other  programs  In 
the  system's  service  area  which  provide  simi- 
lar training  and  education,  and  (2)  empha- 
size recruitment  and  necessary  training  of 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  military 
training  and  experience  In  health  care  fields 
and  of  appropriate  public  safety  personnel 
In  such  area.   (Sec.  1206(b)  (4)  (B)  (ill ) 

Public  Safety  Agencies:  The  Senate  bill 
contained  a  provision  not  In  the  House 
amendment  which  required  each  plan  to 
provide  for  the  Inclusion  In  the  system  ol 
personnel  and  facilities  of  public  safety 
agencies  providing  emergency  services  In  the 
system's  service  area. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bill  by  requiring  each  system  to  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  utilization  of  the  ap- 
propriate personnel,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment of  each  public  safety  agency  provid- 
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Ing  emergency  services  In  the  system's  serv- 
ice area.  (Sec.  1206(b)  (4)  (B)  (vU) )  ^ 

Communication  Facilities :  The  Senate  bill 
required  each  plan  to  contain  a  provision 
for  a  communications  system  Including,  at 
least,  a  central  areawlde  communications 
network  with  appropriate  linkages  with 
other  area.  State,  and  national  networks, 
and  with  maximum  accessibility  for  the  pub- 
lic through  a  universal  emergency  telephone 
number,  telephonic  triage  screening,  and 
other  means.  The  system  was  required  to 
allow  transmission  of  Information  by  voice, 
telemetry,  or  other  electronic  method  and  to 
provide  for  cross-frequency  patching 
capability. 

The  House  amendment  required  each 
emergency  medical  service  system  to  join  Its 
personnel,  facilities,  and  equipment  by  cen- 
tral communications  facilities  which  would 
utilize  the  emergency  telephone  number  911 
and  would  provide  direct  communication 
connections  with  all  such  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  each 
system  to  have  a  central  communications 
system  which  (1)  utilizes  emergency  medi- 
cal telephonic  screening,  (2)  utilizes,  or 
within  such  period  as  the  Secretary  prescribes 
will  utilize,  the  emergency  telephone  number 
911,  and  (3)  will  have  direct  communication 
connections  and  interconnections  with  the 
personnel,  facilities,  and  equipment  of  the 
system  and  other  appropriate  EMS  systems. 
(Sec.  1206(b)(4)(B)  (111)) 

Transportation:  The  Senate  bill  required 
each  plan  to  provide  for  an  emergency  med- 
ical services  transportation  system  which 
would  Include  such  air,  water,  and  ground 
transportation  as  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  Individual  characteristics  of  the  system's 
service  area. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  similar 
requirement  except  that  the  transportation 
facilities  were  required  to  meet  standards  of 
the  Secretary  relating  to  location,  design, 
performance,  and  equipment  and  the  oper- 
ators for  the  transportation  facilities  were  to 
meet  the  Secretary's  requirements  for  train- 
ing and  experience. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
requirements  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment. 

Facilities:  The  Senate  bill  required  each 
plan  to  contain  a  provision  for  the  oper- 
ation of  easily  accessible,  continuously  oper- 
ational emergency  medical  services  facilities, 
with  appropriate  nondupUcatlve  and  cate- 
gorized capabilities,  situated  at  strategic 
locations  In  the  system's  service  area;  and 
to  contain  a  provision  for  emergency  access 
to  specialized  critical  medical  care  units  In 
such  area  or  in  neighboring  areas  If  access 
would  be  feasible  In  terms  of  time  and  dis- 
tance. 

The  House  bill  required  each  system  to 
have  an  adequate  number  of  hospital  and 
other  facilities  for  the  delivery  of  emergency 
health  care  services,  which  facilities  were  to 
meet  standards  of  the  Secretary  relating  to 
capacity,  location,  hours  of  operation,  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  coordination  with 
other  facilities. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  each 
system  to  (1)  include  an  adequate  number 
of  easily  accessible  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices facilities  which  are  collectively  capable 
of  providing  services  on  a  continuous  basis, 
which  have  appropriate  nondupUcatlve  and 
categorized  capabUltles  which  meet  ap- 
propriate standards  relating  to  capability, 
location,  personnel,  and  equipment,  and 
which  are  coordinated  with  other  health 
care  facilities  of  the  system;  and  (2)  pro- 
vide access  (Including  appropriate  trans- 
portation) to  specialized  critical  medical 
care  units  In  the  system's  service  area  or  In 
neighboring  areas  where  access  to  such  units 
is  more  feasible  in  terms  of  time  and  dis- 
tance. (Sec.  1206(b)  (4)  (B)(v),  (vl)) 


Access  to  services:  The  Senate  bill  required 
each  plan  to  assure  that  necessary  emergency 
medical  services  would  be  provided  to  all 
patients  requiring  services  and  would  be 
provided  without  regard  to  or  prior  Inquiry 
as  to  ability  to  pay. 

The  House  amendment  required  each  sys- 
tem to  provide  necessary  emergency  medical 
services  to  all  patients  requiring  such  serv- 
ices. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  each 
system  to  provide,  without  prior  inquiry  as 
to  ability  to  pay,  necessary  emergency  medi- 
cal services  to  all  patients  requiring  such 
services.    (Sec.   1206(b)  (4)  (B)  (Ix) ) 

Transfer  of  patients  for  further  care:  The 
Senate  bill  required  each  plan  to  contain  a 
provision  for  the  transfer  of  patients  to  other 
facilities  and  programs  providing  follow-up 
care  and  vocational  rehabilitation  where 
such  care  and  rehabilitation  would  be  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  maximum  recovery  and 
restoration  of  the  patient. 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
Senate  bill  except  that  there  Is  no  specific 
reference  to  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment.  (Sec.  1206(b)  (4)  (B)  (x) ) 
The  conferees  adopted  the  language  In  the 
House  amendment  with  the  understanding 
that  the  term  "rehabilitation"  In  the  House 
bill  Included  within  Its  meaning  "vocational 
rehabilitation".  The  conferees  further  un- 
derstood that  provision  for  transfer  of  pa- 
tients to  facilities  and  programs  for  followup 
care  should  In  all  cases  be  carried  out  con- 
sistent with  accepted  medical  practice  to 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  patients  and 
should  not  be  premised  on  financial  consid- 
erations alone. 

The  conferees  further  noted  that  these 
transfer  requirements  would  Include  any 
necessary  emergency  services  to  newborn  In- 
fants needing,  for  Instance,  emergency  trans- 
fer to  regional  newborn  Intensive  care  units. 
Public  education:  The  Senate  bill  required 
each  plan  to  provide  for  public  education 
and  Information  programs,  esj)eclally  pro- 
grams which  stress  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation regarding  appropriate  methods  of 
medical  self-help  and  first  aid  and  regarding 
the  availability  of  first  aid  training  programs. 
The  Hou.se  amendment  Is  comparable  to 
the  Senate  bill  except  that  there  Is  no  em- 
phasis placed  on  Information  respecting  med- 
ical self-help  and  first  aid. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bill.  (Sec.  1206(b)  (4)  (xil)) 

Evaluation:  The  Senate  bill  required  each 
plan  to  contain  a  provision  for  periodic, 
comprehensive,  and  Independent  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
system's  services.  The  evaluation  was  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  norms  and  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  after  formal 
rule-making  proceedings.  The  reports  of  the 
reviews  and  evaluations  were  to  be  submitted 
to  specified  entitles. 

The  House  amendment  Is  comparable  to 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  evaluation 
Is  not  required  to  be  based  on  national 
norms  and  standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  there  Is  no  specific  provision  for 
distribution  of  the  results  of  the  evaluations. 
The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment.  (Sec.  1206(b)(4)(B) 
(xlll)).  In  separate  provisions  (sees.  1208 
and  1209(e))  reports  of  the  reviews  and 
evaluations  are  to  be  analyzed  by  the  unit 
of  DHEW  administering  the  program,  and 
copies  of  such  reports  are  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Emergency  Medical  Services. 

Plan  for  disasters:  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  not  In  the  House  amend- 
ment requiring  each  plan  to  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  the  submission  to  the  Secretary 
(within  one  year  of  receiving  a  grant  or  con- 
tract) of  a  plan  assuring  an  operational  sys- 
tem for  providing  emergency  medical  serv- 


ices during  mass  casualties,  nattxral  disas- 
ters, or  national  emergencies. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  each 
system  to  have  a  plan  to  assure  that  the  sys- 
tem will  be  capable  of  providing  emergency 
medical  services  In  Its  service  area  during 
mass  casualties,  natural  disasters,  or  na- 
tional emergencies.  (Sec.  1206(b)(4)(B) 
(xlv)) 

Arrangements  with  neighboring  areas:  The 
Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not  in  the 
House  amendment  requlrmg  each  plan  to 
contain  a  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
arrangements  with  systems  or  similar  entitles 
serving  neighboring  areas  for  the  provision 
of  emergency  medical  services  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bUl.  (Sec.  1206(b)  (4)  (B)  (xv)  ) 

Service  area  of  system:  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  not  In  the  House  amend- 
ment which  required  that  the  service  area 
of  a  system  be  congruent  with  the  area  of 
one  or  more  section  314(b)  areawlde  health 
planning  agencies.  The  conference  substitute 
does  not  contain  such  a  requirement,  but 
does  require  that  the  system  provide  services 
in  an  appropriate  geographical  area.  (Sec. 
1201(1)) 

The  conferees  agreed  that  an  appropriate 
geographical  area  would  be  an  area  of  suffi- 
cient size,  population,  and  economic  diver- 
sity to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  so 
that  emergency  medical  services  are  provided 
In  an  economical  and  effective  manner,  and 
that  such  area  should  be  designated  after 
glvmg  due  consideration  to  the  boundaries 
of  appropriate  and  effective  section  314(b) 
and  other  health  planning  agencies. 

Consumer  input:  The  Senate  bill  required 
In  another  provision  (see  discussion  of  area 
emergency  medical  services  councils  infra) 
that  consumers  be  Included  on  councils 
which  were  required  to  be  established  In  con- 
nection with  systems  receiving  assistance 
under  the  new  program.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  substitute  requires  a  system  to 
provide  consumers  (referred  to  as  persons 
without  professional  training  or  financial  in- 
terest In  the  provision  of  health  care)  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  participate  in  the  mak- 
ing of  policy  for  the  system.  (Sec.  1206(b) 
(4)(B)(vlll)) 

Programs   of  Assistance 

SUMMARY 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  two  separate 
programs  of  assistance  in  connection  with 
emergency  medical  services  systems.  One 
grant  and  contract  program  authorized  as- 
sistance to  governmental  entitles  for  plan- 
ning and  development  or  expansion  of  such 
systems.  Funds  provided  under  that  program 
could  be  used  for  Planning,  modernization 
of  facilities,  commumcatlons,  transportation, 
coordination  of  services  and  facilities,  train- 
ing (but  only  to  extent  assistance  not  avail- 
able under  other  Federal  programs),  and 
other  components  of  a  system.  The  second 
grant  and  contract  program  authorized  as- 
sistance to  public  and  private  entitles  for 
research,  in  connection  with  the  Implemen- 
tation of  a  plan  for  a  system.  In  emergency 
medicine  techniques,  methods,  devices,  and 
delivery. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  for  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  entitles  five  sepa- 
rate assistance  programs  as  follows:  Grants 
and  contracts  for  planning  and  feasibility 
studies,  grants  for  establishment  and  Initial 
operation,  grants  for  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment, grants  for  research,  and  grants  for 
training. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  for 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles  three 
separate  programs  of  grant  and  contract  as- 
sistance In  title  Xn  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  one  program  of  assistance  in 
title  VII  of  that  Act.  The  three  programs  In 
the  new  title  XII  are  as  follows:  Grants  and 
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contracts   for  projects  which   Include  both  rangements  such  responsibilities  and  under-  review,  maintenance  of  records  and  making 

feasibility  studies  and  planning  for  emer-  takings  and  will  do  so  under  the  general  su-  of   reports,    and   specification   of   restrictive 

gency  medical  services  systems;   grants  and  pervlslon  and  direction  of  such  unit.  laws   or   regulations,   such   applications  are 

contracts  for  the  establishment  and  Initial  specific  differences  subject  to  the  following  requirements-   In 

operation  of  such  systems;   and  grants  and  snecial   aoDlication    reauirements-    Under  general,  each  applicant  must  demonstrate  to 

suchTvstems  The^new  nro^lr'T^Tn' m?e"V?J  the^nite  'bS    n'^ppT.L  loT fo  'gra^t'or  ^he  Secretary  that  the  system  for  which  as- 

such  systems.  The  new  program  In  title  VII  t-act  asslstanrp  roniri  ho  annrov-Pd  unless  slstance    Is    sought   wUl    meet   each   of   the 

Z^rI'r^VslV:i:uTtl^e^^^^^^  ??  tb^'se^tlon  3 U ( aTSa'tl  h^e^hSannml  specified  system  requirement,  and  must  pro- 

exolrfe^e  m  svstems  a^Lted  un^^^^^^^  ^S^^'^y    ^^d    ^^^^    section    314(b)     areawldl  ^''^^  ^^^  "'^  application  a  plan  for  meeting 

nr:Tz.Vrl^i:^l7rSr^^X^^  ^«^^^  PI--/-S  -g-<=>-  ^^^  r-  ^T-r  whShTch^C^Tments'l'us't'bf  m'f S 

BtotAH    With    DTontH   r,r  nr,ntra,-f<.  iinrto,  tho  Opportunity  to  Comment  on  the  application  *"''-"  aui,xi  requu-emeuts  musi   oe  met  by 

new  tlt^e^I  un  Ls  an  annuc^^^^  ^  a^d  the  applicant  submitted  to  the  Secretary  f  «>-f  ^^°^  '^^  he  period  of  the  grant  or  con- 
new  title  XII  unless  an  application  for  as-  to  such  rnmmentq  i2\  the  annHcant  ^^^^  ^°^  which  application  Is  made:  except 
slstance  was  submitted  under  title  Vn  or  *  "^P^  \°  ^uch  comments,  (2)  the  applicant  requirement  which  th« 
urn  (OK  annrr.r.riato\  onrt  oroo  nnt  c.r.nrr.voH  agreed  to  maintain  and  furnish  required  """^^^  i'""  C  Jf  T  ® 
or  w/s  aooroved  but  fo^whi^h  no  or^?nade  "cords  and  reports,  and  (3)  the  application  appl  cant  has  shown  his  system  cannot  meet 
a  la^ffu^ds  were  mad^Uable  under^^^^  specified  laws  and  regulations  restricting  the  ^^'^^  ^"f  P"^f'  tbe  period  within  which 
qiiate  funds  were  made  avaUable  under  such  ^^^  utilization  of  the  traming  and  skills  of  such  requirement  must  be  met  Is  such  period 

SPECIFIC  DiFFXRENCEs  ^^^^^^  personnel.  The  National  Advisory  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  The  confer- 
,,..,,  SPECIFIC  DIFFERENCES  Councll  established  Under  the  Senate  bUl  ees  expect  that  only  U  an  applicant  makes 
Eligible  recipients  of  grants  and  contracts:  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^  recommendations  to  the  Secre-  a  showing  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
Under  the  general  program  of  gfant  and  con-  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  approval  of  grants  °^  ^^s  systems'  inability  to  meet  a  requlre- 
tract  assistance  In  the  Senate  bill  for  emer-  ^^^  contracts  for  amount^  In  excess  of  "i^"*^  ''"^^'^  ^^«  P^^^°^  °^  assistance  applied 
gency  medical  services  systems  only  govern-  $35000  ^°^  ^^^^  ^^^  Secretary  prescribe  a  different 
mental  entities  were  to  be  eligible  to  receive  ^^  'following  application  requirements  P^^l^^^  ''"^^'^  which  the  applicant  must  meet 
such  assistance.  Under  the  Senate  bill,  com-  ^^^^  specified  In  the  House  amendment:  ^^^^  requirement.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
pact  agencies  and  other  similar  regional  pub-  ,j,  Apolicatlons  for  Dlannlng  erants—  Perlod  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  will  be 
lie  entitles  would  be  eligible  for  assistance  If  guch  applications  were  required  to  show  (A)  ^^^  shortest  period  feasible.  If  an  applicant 
he  compact  or  other  regional  arrangement  ^^^  ^J^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  planning  "^l^^s  a  showing  with  respect  to  more  than 
included  each  unit  of  general  local  govern-  ^.^^^^  ^e  done,  (B)  assurances  as  to  the  ap-  of«  requirement,  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
ment  of  each  standard  metropolitan  statls-  pn^ant's  qualifications  to  plan  and  (C)  as-  different  periods  of  compliance  for  each  such 
tlcal  area  In  the  service  area  of  the  system  ^^rances  that  the  planning  would  be  done  In  requirement.  Further,  If  the  Secretary  ap- 
for  which  the  agency  or  entity  sought  as-  cooperation  with  the  section  314(b)  areawlde  P^^^s  the  application  of  such  an  applicant. 
Slstance  Bo  h  public  and  private  entitles  ^^^^^  planning  agencv  ,or,  If  none,  the  sec-  ''i^M'^P^'^^'^  *^f  ^^«  Secretary  will  pro- 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  ^^  stlte  health  planning  agency)  ^'^^e  the  applicant  such  technical  assistance 
Senate  bill  s  program  of  grant  and  contract  ^^^  ^.^^\^  \^^  emergency  medical  service  ^s  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  appll- 
as.istance  for  research.      ^        ^        ^„         ^  council   or  other  entity  responsible  for  re-  canfs  system  wUl  be  able  to  meet  each  sys- 

n.nnr^flt   n!..?«°t«'tnml"«  r.f  •  ^u^^?  %°^  vlew  and  evaluation  of  {he  provision  of  emer-  tf°^  requirement  within  the  prescribed  pe- 

nonproflt  private  entitles  were  eligible  for  ^^^;^^,  ^^^.^^^^  ,^  ^^^  ^^^^   j^  ^^^j.  rlod.  If  an  applicant  demonstrates  that  his 

^,  »»    t       1°  f  l^l    nf    ",  •  ^°P^''%^*  *^:  tlon.  such  section  314(b)  agencv  ,or.  If  none,  system  cannot  meet  a  requirement  within 

slstance   except   that    (1)    only  educational  •                                      /     .^        •  any  specific  period  of  time,  the  demonstra- 

entltles  could  receive  grants  for  research  and  "  ooDortunitv  to  review  the  anniir<vtion  and  "on  and  plan  prerequisites  described  above 

training.  and(2,  only  Individuals  and  private  s^mft "oZents  to  thisecrefa'rv    '     '  ^111  not  apply  with  respect  to  that  particular 

Th  Vf  cfrnVu    T^H^  =°"^'"*<=*^  ^°''  planning  Applications  for  establishment  and  Inl-  requirement.  Instead,  the  applicant  will  pro- 

and  feasibility  studies.  '     oneratlon     erants— Such     annlicatlons  ^'^e  In  his  application  a  plan  for  achieving 

an^T^^m  <=-f«""«,,f,"»'^^'t"^,^-   P"^"-  weJe  r^q'red   to^^A     ^Scifv    th^^lime  re!  alternatives  to  the  requlrement(s)   in  ques- 

^rlnt    ?H    If,  of    c7cA         r 'i  "^  q"»red   for  establishment  and    (B,    demon-  "on.  which  plan  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 

grant  and  contract  assistance  for  feasibility  ^             .    .    pvlstln.^   fariiitips   and    services  Secretary.  Again,  It  Is  expected  that  the  Sec- 

t,Tnnprtt''n^"n'J'^'  ^^^^^'J'^^'^^f  ,*^d  Inl-  f^^^   be  utUlzed   to  t^rin^xlmum  extent  retary  will  accept  such  alternative  plans  only 

tlal  operation    and  expansion  and  improve-  feasible,    m    addition     the    section    314(b)  ''^^en  confronted  with  clear  and  convincing 

!^l"  ■     r       L^   P«/erence  Is  to  be  given  to  evidence    that    the   requirement   cannot   be 

he  applications  of  States    units  of  general  /       ■      ^                                     opportunitv  to  "^et. 

ocal  government,  and  public  entitles  admin-  ^°^.,    >         application  and  submit  comments  '^^  conferees  expect  that  applications  for 

Istermg  compacts  or  other  regional  arrange-  ^^  ^^^  Secretarv  systems  which  cannot  meet  each  system  re- 

ments  or  consortiums.  (2)   any  other  public  ^^  confer;nce  substitute  contains  the  fol-  qulrement  within   the  period   of  assistance 

e   tit>    and  any  nonprofit  private  entity   is  ^^                     ,  requirements  for  applications  applied  for  will  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 

eliglble  only  If  It  provides  a  copy  of  Its  ap-  .^^^  ^^^^^  aDDroval)  •  tary  only  after  the  most  careful  consldera- 

pllcatlon  to  each  entity  described  In  clause  Applications  for  grants  and  contracts  "on  of  the  potential  effects  such  Inability 

(1)  which  is  located  In  the  service  area  of  the  ^^^  feasibility  studies  and  plannin-.-Such  w^  have  on  the  capacity  of  the  system  to 

system  for  which  assistance  is  sought  and  It  applications  shall  (A)  den-.onstrate  the  need  Provide  effective  emergency  medical  services, 

has  provided  each  such  entity  a  reasonable  Ji^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.         planning  O)   Applications  for  grants  and  contracts 

opportunity  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  com-  ^,i,j  ^^^  ^^.,^  ^^^  ^^  emers?encv  medical  serv-  for    research.-Any   such    application   for   a 

ments  on  Its  apnllcatlon  and  (3)   in  the  case  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^^            contain  assurances  respect-  grant  or  contract  in  an  amount  In  excess  of 

of  an  application  submitted  by  a  public  en-  ^^^  applicant's  planning  qualifications.  S35,000  must  be  recommended  for  approval 

t  ty  administering  a  compact   or  other  re-  ^^«    ^^^^^^^  assurances   that   the  planning  by  an  appropriate  peer  review  panel  deslg- 

glonal  arrangement  or  consortium,  the  com-  ^.^jj  ^^  conducted  in  cooperation  u^th  each  ^ated  or  established  by  the  Secretary.  (Sec. 

pact  or  other  regional  arrangement  or  con-  ^             i^te  section  314(b)    areawlde  health  1205) 

s-raum  must  Include  each  unit  of  general  landing   agencv    and    with    the    emergency  Special  consideration  for  certain  applica- 

local  government  of  each  standardized  met-  medical  service  council  or  other  entltv  re-  "o"«-    T^e  House   amendment  contained  a 

ropoUtan  statistical  area  located  (In  whole  or  3         j^ie  for  review  and  evaluation  for  the  provision  not  In  the  Senate  bill  which  pro- 

inpart)  In  the  service  area  of  the  system  for  ^^vlslon  of  emergencv  medical  services  In  ^Ided  that  special  consideration  was  to  be 

which    assistance    is    sought     (Sec.     1206).  ^,,ch  area,  and  (D?  specif v  applicable  provl-  given  for  applications  for  grants  for  estab- 

Grants   for   research   may   be    made   to   any  sions  of  law  or  regulations  which  restrict  the  Hshment    and    Initial    operation   of   systems 

public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  and  con-  ^^jj  utilisation  of  the  training  and  skills  of  ^^''^   Z^^^   ^^  ^^^^ .?^  *  statewide  system, 

tracts  for  research  may  be  entered  into  with  j^^^^^    professions    and    allied    and    other  The  conference  substitute  provides  that  spe- 

prlyate  entlt  es  and  Ind  vlduals  (SecJ205).  j^^^^j^  personnel  In  the  provision  of  health  ^=1^1  consideration  shall  be. given  to  appllca- 

Only   educational    entitles    are    eligible   for  ^^^^  ^J^,^^^^  j^  emergency  medical  services  "o^s  for  grants  and  contracts  for  estabUsh- 

grants    and    contracts   under    title   VII   for  svstems.  In  addition,  each  appropriate  sec-  ment  and  Initial  operation  of  systems  which 

training  programs  (Sec    776).  ^^^^   g^^^^,    g^^^^   j^^^^j^j^   planning   agency  will  coordinate  with  statewide  systems. 

^Jnt^''?rn,r,fn)^,?,rt^n'c,  a^nVnuh^^^  and  Section  314(b)  areawlde  health  planning  Authorization  0/  appropriations:  The  Sen- 

rinlior  sil,   «rpnmf.^^^^^  agencv  13  to  have  not  less  than  30  days  In  ate   bill   provided   the   following   authorlza- 

apency  or  similar  entltv )  receiving  assistance  «       -        po^^-nt  on  the  aobllcatlon    and  tlons  of  appropriations: 

under  this  title  may  designate  a  public  or  *n'cn  «>  comment  on  tne  application,  ana  t'f    h- 

private   nonprofit    agency    In    the    area    for  the  applicant  Is  to  agree  to  maintain  such  (In  millions) 

which  application  for  assistance  Is  made  as  records  and  make  such  reports  as  the  Secre-  All  assistance  other  than  for  research: 

the  agencv  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  tary  requires  (Sees.  1202.  1206(b)).                            Fiscal  year  1974 937.5 

and  undertakings  of  such  unit  or  units  In  (2)   Applications  for  grants  and  contracts         Fiscal  year  1975 75.0 

connection  with  an  emergency  medical  serv-  for  establishment  and  Initial  operation  and         Fiscal  year  1976 112.5 

ices  system  If  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  expansion  and  improvement.— In  addition  to                                                                      

such  agency  has  the  ability  to  develop  and  the  requirements  described  above  for  section                Subtotal  225.0 

c.trry  out  directly  or  through  contractual  ar-  314(a)    agency   and   section   314(b)    agency 
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Assistance  for  research:  (i)    Allocation  of  appropriations  for  FY     only  If  the  Secretary's  review  of  the  actlvl- 

Flsca    year  1974 $5  74  and  FY  75.-Of  the  sums  appropriated  for      ties  of  the  recipient  shows  that  the  recipient 

^.^o    mi  Jq4« -             p.  *^^  ^^""^^  ^'^*"   ^^■^'^  ^"'^  ^^^^    <°'^^''  ^^''^  13  progresshig  satlsfactorilv  m  developing  the 

Fiscal  year  1976 5  sums  appropriated  for  research)—  system   (see  next  item  for  a  more  detailed 

„„,,.„.„,                                                  7Z  (A)  15  percent  of  each  year's  appropriation  explanation) .  In  addition,  no  grant  or  con- 
Subtotal   15  shall  be  made  available  only  for  feasibility  tract  may  be  made  for  fiscal  vear  1976  to  an 

„  ,^,^.                                                      ' studies  and  planning.  entity  for  establishment  and  initial  opera- 

FKcai  vpar  1074                                        Ao  s  ..  '    '  ^^?,  P^'"'=^°'^  °^  ^^""^  ^'^^^'^  approprla-  tlon  unless  he  received  a  grant  or  contract 

Fsca    ve^  1975 RO  „T       }^  ^!.T?^.  avaUable  only  for  estab-  for  the  same  purpose  for  a  preceding  fiscal 

Fiscal  year  1975 80  Ushment  and  Initial  operation,  and  year. 

Fiscal  year  1976 ^1*^5  (C)   25  percent  of  each  year's  approprla-  Review  and  termination  of  assistance-  Un- 

Tntoi                                                  oin  n  **°'^  shall  be  made  available  only  for  expan-  der  the  Senate  bill  the  plan  of  the  recipient 

„     '   - - -—    ^^^-^  sion  and  Improvement.  of  a  grant  or  contract  and  the  performance 

The  House  amendment  provided  the  fol-  (2)    Allocation   of   appropriations   for   FY  of  the  recipient  under  the  plan  were  to  be 

lowing  authorizations  of  appropriations:  76. — Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  reviewed  annually  by  the  Secretan.-   In  addl- 

[In  millions]  ^^''^    (other    than    funds    appropriated    for  tlon.  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  terml- 

Plannlng  and  feaslbUlty  studies:  '^^t^^^l~          .     ^  .^  .  nat«  assistance  If  after  a  formal  adjudicatory 

Fiscal  year  1974 $5  *,  ^    '  J„  percent  of  that  years  approprla-  process  he  determined  that  performance  of 

Fiscal  year  1975     ...        .                  '       10  "on  shall  be  made  available  only  for  estab-  the  recipient  was  not  substantially  In  com- 

Ushment  and  Initial  operation,  and  pllance  with  the  plan. 

Subtotal                                                  15  Jf?  3^  percent  of  that  year's  appropriation  The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 

^^^  shall  be  made  available  only  for  expansion  parable  provision. 

Establishment  and  Initial  operation:  ^'^f„!'"P''P^'^"J^'^*-  ,  The  conference  substitute  provides  In  sec- 
Fiscal  year  1974.  25  ^  '  "  '^^^  ^°^  '■"'""^  '^^eas.—Ot  the  sums  tlon  1203  for  review  in  the  case  of  grants 
Fiscal  year  1975.  ..  .  50  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  (other  than  and  contracts  for  establishment  and  Initial 
Fiscal  year  1976                  .       ...              20  sums   appropriated   for   research),   not   less  operation.  Under  that  section  two  grants  or 

t^an  15  percent  of  each  year's  appropriation  contracts  may  be  made  to  an  entltv  for  es- 

Subtotal       ..                                          95  shall  be  made  avaUable  for  support  of  emer-  tabllshment  and   Initial  operation. "but  the 

'■  gency  medical  services  systems  which  serve  or  entity  may  not  receive  the  second  grant  or 

Research  and  training:  will  serve  rural  areas.  contract    unless    the    Secretary    determines 

Fiscal  year  1974                                                5  ,r,nJ?^  ^          °"  "*®  "^  °^^^^  funds:  Section  that  the  entity  Is  progressing  satisfactorily 

Fiscal  year  1975                                            10  I2°°<e)    (which  Includes  most  of  the  Senate  In  the  development  of  a  svstem  which  will 

provision    for   which    there    was    no    House  meet  the  prescribed  system  component  re- 
Subtotal                                                  15  counterpart)   provides  that  funds  approprl-  qulrements.  The  review  Is  to  be  conducted 

" ated   under   the   Public   Health   Service   Act  nine   months    after    the   entitv   receives   Its 

Expansion  and  Improvement:  i^l^^l  ^^^^  under  the  new  title  XII  or  title  first  grant  or  contract  and  Is  to  be  based  on 

Fiscal  year  1974                                            10  (training))  may  not  be  used  to  make  a  the  plan  submitted  by  the  entity  (see  appll- 

Flscal  year  1975        1     10  "^"'"  ^^"^  °^  contract  for  any  fiscal  year  for  cation  requirements)  for  the  development  of 

a  purpose  for  which  funds  may  be  used  un-  a  system. 

Subtotal     .- ..  .. 20  ^^^  *^®  °^*  *'*'^  -^^^  unless  two  conditions  Limitations      on      grant      and      contract 

' are  met.  First,  all  funds  authorized  to  be  ap-  amounts:  The  Senate  bill  contained  two  Um- 

Xotals:  proprlated   for  the   fiscal   year   In   question  Itatlons   on    grant    and    contract    amounts: 

Fiscal  year  1974 45  "^"st  have  been  both  appropriated  and  made  First,  the  amount  of  a  grant  or  contract  for 

Fiscal  year  1975 I     80  available  for  obligation  In  that  fiscal  year,  an  entity  was  to  be  determined  after  taking 

Fiscal  year  1976 20  ^"*^   secondly,    the    new   grant    or   contract  Into  account  the  other  sources  of  Federal  fl- 

must  be  made   In   accordance   with  the  re-  nanclal  assistance  available  to  the  entltv.  and 

Total     .  .          . 145  qulrements  of  the  new  title  XII  which  would  secondly,  the  amount  of  a  grant  or  contract 

Amounts  authorized —The  co'nf'erencesuh-  ^^P^^'  ^  *^^  ^'■^"*  °^  contract  were  made  un-  for  establishment  and  Initial  operation  costs 

stlt^t^Tln  se'ct^n  Lo7)   SL^eft^e    01^^^  Contract  fTa^reram  or  n^oV^f  ^^'';\  °.'  or  expansion  and  Improvement  costs  could 

in?  authorlyatlons  of  annronrlations-  contract  for  a  program  or  project  for  which  not  exceed  75  percent  of  such  costs. 

ing  authorizations  of  appropriations.  ^n  application  Is  first  submitted  after  the  The  House  amendment  contained  the  fol- 

(In  mUllons]  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  first  approprla-  lowing  limitations:   Establishment  and  Inl- 

For  grants  and  contracts  for  feaslbUlty  tlon  Act  making  appropriations  under  the  tlal  operation  grants  could  not  exceed  50  per- 

studles    and    planning    (sec.    1202),  new  title  XII.  cent  of  the  first  year  costs  or  25  percent  of 

establishment  and  Initial  operation  Limitations   on   number  and  duration   of  the  second  year  costs  and  expansion  or  Im- 

(sec.  1203),  and  expansion  and  Im-  grants  and  contracts:  The  House  amendment  provement  grants  could  not  exceed  50  per- 

provement  (sec.  1204)  :  contained  provisions  not  In  the  Senate  bUl  cent  of  the  project  costs. 

Fiscal  year  1974 $30  which   prescribed   the   following  limitations  The  following  limitations  are  contained  in 

Fiscal  year  1975 60  on  the  number  and  duration  of  grants  and  the  conference  substitute  respecting  grants 

For  grants  and  contracts  for  establish-  contracts:  and  contracts  for  establlshmer.t  and  initial 

ment  and  Initial  operation  and  for  (D   Feasibility    studies    and    planning. —  operation  and  expansion  and  Improvement: 

expansion  and  Improvement :  Only  one  grant  or  contract  could  be  made  (1)      In     general. — In     determining     the 

Fiscal  year  1976 70  for  any  area  and  the  final  report  on  the  ac-  amount  of  a  grant  or  contract  the  Secretary 

For  grants   and  contracts  for  research  tivltles  under  a  grant  or  contract  had  to  be  Is  to  take  Into  consideration  the  amount  of 

sec.  1205)  :  submitted  within  one  year.  funds  available  to  the  recipient  from  other 

Fiscal  year  1974 5  (2)   Establishment  and  Initial  operayon. —  Federal    programs    (under   laws   other    than 

Fiscal  year  1975 5  Grants  for  Initial  operation  were  to  be  avaU-  the  Public  Health  Service  Act). 

Fiscal  year  1976 5  able  to  a  grantee  over  the  two-year  period  (2)  Establishment  and  initial  operation. — 

For  grants  and  contracts  for  training   (sec.  beginning  on  the  date  the  Secretary  deter-  Grants  and  contracts  for  first  year  costs  may 

776) :  mined  the  grantee's  system  was  capable  of  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  costs  except  in 

Fiscal   year    1974 10  operation.  case  of  exceptional  need  where  the  limit  Is 

Total  authorizations:  (3)   Expansion  and  Improvement — A  proj-  75  percent.  Grants  and  contracts  for  second 

Fiscal  year  1974 45  ect  could  receive  a  grant  for  a  period  of  up  year  costs  may  not  exceed  25  percent  except 

Fiscal    year    1975 65  to  two  years.  in  case  of  exceptional  need  where  the  limit 

Fiscal    year   1976 75  The  conference  substitute  prescribes  the  Is  50  percent.   In   the   case  of  applications 

. following   limitations   on   the    number   and  which  demonstrate  exceptional  need,  special 

Total    185  duration  of  grants  and  contracts:  consideration   Is   to  be  elvcn  to  those   that 

The  conferees  expect  that  not  more  than  '^'    Feasibility  studies  and   planning.— It  are  for  rural  areas. 

25  percent  of  the  sums  made  available  for  ^  S''*"*  °f  contract   Is  made   for  a  project  (3)   Expansion  and  improve^nrnt.— Grants 

grants  and  contracts  under  section  1203  for  ^°^  *  particular  geographical  area,  no  other  and  contracts  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 

any  fiscal  year  and  not  more  than  25  per-  ^^^^^   '^^   contract   may   be    made   for   that  the  project  costs. 

cent  of  the  sums  made  available  for  grants  project  or  for  another  project  for  that  area  Area  emtrgcncij  virdira!  scmrr.^  pla'ining 

and  contracts  under  section    1204   for   any  or  an  area  which  Includes  (In  whole  or  sub-  councils:  Under  the  Senate  bin  .ipplicants 

fiscal  year  will  be  used  for  grants  and  con-  stantlal  part)   such  area.  Final  reports  must  for  assistance  were  required  to  esl.ibllsh  an 

tracts  for  systems  which  cannot  meet  each  be  made  within  one  year  of  date  of  receipt  area  emergency  services  planning  cour.cil  to 

of  the  system  requirements  within  the  period  of  assistance.  assist   in   the  development   of   the   plaii   re- 

of  the  grant  or  contract.  (2)  Establishment  and  initial  operation. —  quired  before  assistance  could  be  received. 

Special   requirements:    The   following   re-  Each  grant  or  contract  Is  to  cover  the  costs  Each  council  was  to  Include  representatives 

qulrements  apply  with  respect  to  funds  au-  Incurred  In  one  year.  A  second  grant  or  con-  of  the  State  agency  and  areawlde  agency  or 

thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  under  the  new  tract   may   be  made  for  the  establishment  agencies  established  under  section  314.  re- 

tltle  XII:  and  Initial  operation  of  a  single  system  but  glonal  medical  programs  In  the  area,  public 
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safety  agencies  within  the  area,  hospital 
councils  and  other  agencies  concerned  with 
health  or  health  education,  local  govern- 
ments, the  uniformed  services  of  the  Federal 
Government,  Veterans'  Administration  med- 
ical facilities,  communication  networks  and 
mass  media,  public  utilities,  other  entitles 
having  responsibilities  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision of  emergency  medical  services,  and 
the  general  public.  The  general  public  was 
to  comprise  at  least  one-third  of  the  coun- 
cil's voting  membership.  To  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  representatives  of  providers 
were  to  be  selected  so  as  to  represent  pro- 
fessional, paraprofesslonal,  and  nonpro- 
fessional personnel,  and  representatives  of 
the  general  public  were  to  be  selected  so  as 
to  represent  all  significant  segments  of  the 
population  to  be  served. 

Under  the  House  amendment  planning 
was  to  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
any  emergency  medical  service  council  or 
other  entity  In  the  area  responsible  for  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  in  the  area  for  which 
the  planning  was  to  be  done. 

The  conference  substitute  makes  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment  applicable 
to  planning  done  under  grants  and  contracts 
for  study  and  planning  projects. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  Senate 
bill  requirement  for  the  establishment  of  an 
area  emergency  medical  services  planning 
council  for  each  emergency  medical  services 
system  since  the  conferees  recognized  that 
any  community,  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  plans  for  a  system  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  legislation,  will  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  need  to  establish  some  kind 
of  coordinating  mechanism  to  bring  together 
in  the  system  all  the  diverse  elements  of  the 
community  to  be  served  (Including  public 
safety  agencies,  consumers,  and  Federal  med- 
ical facilities);  and  it  was  felt  that  prescrib- 
ing the  precise  composition  and  functions  of 
such  a  mechanism  would  create  unneces- 
sary rigidity.  The  conferees  believe  that  ef- 
fective Implementation  of  an  emergency 
medical  services  system  will  necessitate  sub- 
stantial, ongoing  consultation  with  and  co- 
operation by  a  broadly-based,  representative 
group  of  both  providers  (Including  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  medical  facilities  In  the 
area)  and  consumers  of  emergency  medical 
services.  Any  system  should  provide  for  rep- 
resentation from  such  groups  and  from  pub- 
lic safety  agencies  in  the  process  of  Its  de- 
velopment and  operation. 

National  Advisory  Council:  The  Senate  bill 
contained  a  provision  not  contained  in  the 
House  amendment  or  the  conference  substi- 
tute which  required  the  establishment  of 
a  National  EMS  Advisory  Council  which  the 
Secretary  would  consult  In  administering 
the  title  XII  programs.  The  Council  would 
also  make  recommendations  respecting  ap- 
proval of  grants  and  contracts  for  more  than 
$35,000  and  respecting  program  budget  mat- 
ters and  would  be  responsible  for  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  data.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  council  was  to  include  the 
Secret.iry  or  his  designee,  the  membership 
of  the  Interagency  Technical  Committee,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
and  15  additional  members  appointed  by  the 
President  (7  of  which  were  to  be  members 
of  the  general  pu'Dllc  and  8  of  which  were  to 
be  Individuals  experienced  in  emergency 
medical  services  programs).  Various  aspects 
of  the  Senate  provision  were  Included  else- 
where. 

Administration  of  grant  and  contract  pro- 
grams: The  House  amendment  contained  a 
provision  not  in  the  Senate  bill  which  re- 
quired that  the  program  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems be  administered  through  an  Identiflable 
administrative  unit  within  DHEW.  The  con- 


ference substitute  conforms  to  the  Hou.se 
amendment  and  includes  a  provision  that 
the  unit  be  responsible  for  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  data  useful 
In  the  development  and  operation  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems.  Under  the 
Senate  bill  the  National  Advisory  Council 
had  this  function.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
the  unit  should  be  placed  under  the  office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 

Anmial  report:  The  Senate  bill  contained 
a  provision  not  in  the  House  amendment 
which  required  an  annual  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  of  assistance. 
The  report  was  to  include  an  evaluation  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  provision  of  emergency 
medical  services  in  the  United  States  and 
recommendations  for  its  improvement.  The 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  first  report  is  due  not  later  than 
September  30,  1974,  and  Is  to  cover  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Definition  of  State:  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  not  in  the  House  amend- 
ment which  broadened  the  definition  (for 
purposes  of  the  new  program  of  assistance) 
of  the  term  •State"  to  include  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  conference  substitute 
conforms  to  the  Senate  bill. 

INTERAOfNCY    TECHNICAL    COMMITTEE 

Under  the  Senate  bill  the  Secretary  was 
to  establish  an  Interagency  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Emergency  Medical  Services  to  co- 
ordinate the  aspects  and  resources  of  all  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  which  relate  to 
emergency  medical  services.  The  Committee 
was  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  and  technical 
soundness  of  such  program.s.  and  provide  for 
communication  and  exchange  of  Information 
as  needed  to  maintain  the  coordination  and 
effectiveness  of  such  programs.  The  Secretary 
or  his  designee  was  to  chair  the  Committee 
with  membership  which  was  to  Include  ap- 
propriate representation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Veterans'  AdmlnLstration,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commlislou,  and  such  other  Federal 
agencies  as  the  Secretary  determines  have 
functions  or  responsibilities  concerning  EMS 
systems. 

The  provision  in  the  House  amendment  was 
generally  comparable  except  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  Include  5  Individuals  from 
the  general  pvibllc. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  Because  the  National  Advisory 
Council  proposed  by  the  Senate  bill  was 
not  Included  in  the  conference  substitute, 
the  Committee's  functions  were  broadened 
to  Include  making  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  respecting  the  administration  of 
the  new  title  XII  (including  the  Issuance 
of  regulations)  and  accordingly  the  name 
of  the  Committee  was  changed  to  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Medical  Services.  In 
addition,  the  5  members  from  the  general 
public  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
tfor  4-year  staggered  terms)  and  may  be 
compensated  for  duty  on  the  Committee. 
The  Secretary  Is  to  provide  adequate  staff 
and  funding  support.  The  Committee  Is  to 
receive  copies  of  all  review  and  evaluation 
reports  of  EMS  iv .terns  assisted  under  section 
1203  or  1204. 

OTHER    TR.MNI.-IC    PKOCR.\M.S 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  772  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (special  proj- 
ect grants  and  contracts)  to  Include  in  the 
list  of  eligible  projects,  projects  for  the  in- 
terdlscipli.iary  trainlr.^-  of  health  personnel 
for  the  provisir.n  of  enuT'tency  medical  .serv- 
ices, with  .special  emphasis  to  be  placed  on 
projects  a.Tordlng  clinical  experience  in  sys- 
tems an  i-ted  under  the  new  title  XII.  The 
Senate  bill  also  amended  section  774  of  that 


Act  (health  manpower  education  Initiative 
awards)  to  include  in  projects  assisted  un- 
der that  section  projects  respecting  training 
in  the  use  of  the  team  approach  to  delivery 
of  emergency  medical  services.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
visions. The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Senate  bill. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Arrangements  with  the  military:  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  a  provision  not  In  the 
House  amendment  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  EMS  sys- 
tems to  provide  transportation  and  other 
services  In  emergency  situations  to  the 
extent  the  provision  of  such  services  would 
not  interfere  with  the  primary  mission  of 
the  armed  force  Involved.  The  conference 
substitute  does  not  contain  a  comparable 
provision.  The  House  has  passed  a  separate 
bill  (H.R.  7139)  providing  comparable  au- 
thority. Senate  action  on  such  a  bill  Is  ex- 
pected. The  Senate  receded  from  its  position 
at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  sponsors  of  such  legislation. 

Conflict  of  laics  rule:  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  not  In  the  House  amend- 
ment which  established  a  conflict  of  laws 
rule  that  provided  that  In  the  case  of  medi- 
cal emergencies  In  Interstate  travel,  the  law 
governing  the  provision  of  medical  care 
would  be  the  law  of  the  provider's  place  of 
residence  or  in  the  case  of  a  health  care  pro- 
vider, the  law  of  the  place  In  which  he  reg- 
ularly provides  services. 

The  conference  substitute  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  Include  In  a  study  directed  to  be 
made  of  the  legal  barriers  to  the  effective 
delivery  of  medical  care  under  emergency 
conditions  (which  study  was  required  in  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment)  con- 
sideration of  the  need  for  such  a  conflict  of 
laws  rule.  The  study  is  to  be  completed 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    HOSPITALS 

The  Senate  bill  directed  the  Secretary  to 
continue  the  operation  of  seven  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  (Seattle,  Boston, 
San  Francisco,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Bal- 
timore, and  Staten  Island)  at  the  level  of 
operation  in  effect  on  January  1,  1973.  The 
Senate  bill  would  have  permitted  the  Secre- 
tary to  close  a  hospital  If  he  could  receive 
the  approval  of  the  section  314(a)  State 
health  planning  agency  of  the  State  In  which 
the  hospital  is  located  and  of  each  section 
314(b)  areawide  health  planning  agency 
serving  the  area  In  which  the  hospital  Is 
located. 

The  Hotise  amendment  contained  a  com- 
parable provision  except  that  It  Included  all 
PHS  hospitals  and  contained  no  authority 
for  the  Secretary  to  close  a  hospital. 

The  conference  substitute  applies  to  the 
PHS  hospitals  In  Seattle,  Boston,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore, 
Staten  Island,  and  Norfolk.  These  hospitals 
must  be  kept  In  operation  and  provide  serv- 
ices and  conduct  health-related  activities 
at  the  level  in  effect  on  January  1.  1973.  The 
Secretary  may  close  or  transfer  control  r.f  a 
hospital  or  reduce  its  services  or  activities 
only  if  speci.tically  authorized  to  do  ho  by  a 
law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  cnartntent 
of  this  legislation.  Further,  no  recommenda- 
tion may  be  made  for  svich  a  law  iinle.ss  the 
recommendation  has  the  approval  of  each 
affected  .section  314(a)    and  314(b)    agency. 

The  conferees  were  aware,  in  adopting 
these  provisions,  that  the  DHEW  had  sub- 
mitted a  90-day  notice  of  proposed  closure 
of  inpatient  services  In  some  of  the  affected 
hospitals.  While  the  notice  was  submitted 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  P.L.  92- 
585,  the  conferees  felt  that  it  did  not  meet 
the  requirement^  of  that  law  in  that  it  did 
not  present  a  plan  assuring  competent  care 
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to  PHS  beneficiaries.  Further,  passage  of  the 
proposed  legislation  will  serve  to  keep  these 
services  open  until  the  Congress  enacts  Its 
approval  of  a  plan  to  the  contrary  submitted 
by  the  Department. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
Ancher  Nelsen. 
David  E.  Satterfteld, 
James  F.  Hastings, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edv?ard  M.  Kennedy, 
Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Gaylord  Nelson, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Richard  S.  Schweicker, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 
Robert  Taft,  Jr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
THE  BAHAMAS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 482  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas.  July  10,  1973,  marks  the  achieve- 
ment of  full  independence  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Bahamas; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  That,  In 
recognition  and  celebration  of  this  achieve- 
ment, the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States: 

Welcomes  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Bahamas  to  the  family  of  nations  «ble  to 
chart  their  own  courses  In  world  affairs;  and 

E.xtends  to  the  citizens  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas 
heartfelt  best  wishes  upon  this  significant 
occasion;  and 

Expresses  the  fervent  hope  that  a  spirit 
of  mutual  affection,  understanding,  and  co- 
operation will  forever  continue  to  charac- 
terize the  relations  between  our  countries 
and  our  peoples. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  v.-as  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 

fMr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  exterd  his 
remarks  and  include  extra:ieou.?  mat- 
ter. ) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  P.-in-jna 
Canal  Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  v.ill 
hold  the  first  of  a  series  of  lie.n.ring.s  on 
operations  of  the  Panama  Canal  entitled 
"U.S.  and  Foreign  Shipping"  on  Tues- 
day, July  17,  1973.  at  10  p.m..  in  room 
1334.  Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Subjects  to  be  covered  in  these  hearings 
include    importance    of    the    canal    to 


shipping  interests,  current  commodities 
and  products  transported  and  future 
for  these  and  others,  adequacy  of  the 
canal  and  problems  encountered  in  its 
use,  future  shipping  requirements  for 
the  canal  to  the  year  2000  and  effects 
of  current  tolls  structure  with  consid- 
erations as  to  revision  of  tolls.  Wit- 
nesses will  include  representatives  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Co..  and  U.S. 
and  foreign  shipping  companies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Subcommittee,  I  feel  these  will  be  verj' 
important  hearings  as  they  are  designed 
to  lead  to  a  quantification  of  the  value  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  economic  value 
of  the  canal  to  our  countrj'  and  to  the 
other  user  nations  of  the  world  has 
never  been  measured  and  this  is  the  un- 
derlying purpose  of  holding  these  hear- 
ings. It  is  one  thing  to  record  the  ton- 
nage of  the  some  15  thousand  ships 
and  the  type  and  value  of  the  cargoes 
which  pass  through  the  canal  on  an  an- 
nual basis  but  the  real  value  of  this 
most  important  international  waterway 
to  the  economies  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned is  a  far  different  matt€r.  The 
very  existence  of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  established  sea  routes,  influenced 
ship  design,  and  has  played  a  major  part 
in  the  development  of  other  modes  and 
paths  of  transportation.  Without  this 
canal  some  markets  would  not  exist, 
transportation  expense  would  be  higher 
between  certain  points,  and  far  different 
transportation  patterns  would  be  pre- 
dominant. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  of  particular 
interest  these  days  because  it  has  be- 
come a  focus  of  so-called  U.S.  imperial- 
ism abroad.  There  have  been  talks  which 
apparently  soon  will  resume  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama  in  regard  to  a  new- 
treaty  to  replace  the  1903  Treaty  as 
amended  in  1936  and  1955.  Tliis  matter 
is  highly  contentious  with  widely  diver- 
gent attitudes  existing  not  only  in  the 
Congress  but  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  and  apparently  also  in  Panama 
itself.  The  canal  is  also  the  center  of 
another  controversy  having  to  do  with 
its  current  operating  capacity  and  there 
are  those  who  would  continue  to  up- 
date this  capacity  in  the  form  of  minor 
alterations,  those  who  would  add  addi- 
tional locks  capacity  and  those  who 
would  build  a  new  sea  level  can.il.  The 
points  here  are  thnt  we  hive  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  considerations  plus  the 
fact  that  modernization  of  the  canal  has 
become  of  major  concern. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
major  issues  which  we  are  facing  in  re- 
gard to  the  Panama  Canal.  To  properly 
address  them,  I  feel  very  stroncily  that 
we  must  have  the  best  understanding 
possible  as  to  the  real  value  of  thi-  canal 
to  our  country  and  to  the  otlier  aser  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  hearings  on  the 
ITUi  will  serve  as  a  beginning  in  deter- 
mining thi.s  value  and  I  earnestly  seek 
the  interest  and  attention  of  all  of  us 
in  pursuing  this  worthy  goal. 


ENERGY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—DEPARTMENT OF  ENER- 
GY AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

'Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  June  29  on  an  agenda 
to  meet  this  Nation's  energy  needs.  I  am 
also  submitting  a  summary  outline— fact 
sheet  of  the  President's  statement  on 
energy. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  agenda 
is  legislation  to  create  a  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  an 
Energj'  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. Chairman  Holifield  and 
I  introduced  these  draft  legislative  pro- 
posals as  H.R.  9090.  Chairman  Holifield 
has  announced  that  our  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation  and  Military  Operations 
will  hold  the  initial  phase  of  hearings 
on  the  bill  on  July  24.  25.  and  26. 
Statement  by  the  President 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  on 
America's  agenda  today  Is  to  meet  our  vital 
energy  needs. 

Two  months  ago  I  announced  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  move  us  forward  In  that 
effort.  Today  I  am  taking  the  following  addi- 
tional measures: 

First,  I  am  appointing  John  A.  Love.  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado,  to  direct  a  new  energy 
oflBce  that  will  be  responsible  for  formulating 
and  coordinating  energy  policies  at  the  Pres- 
idential level. 

Second,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  create 
a  new  Cabinet-level  department  devoted  to 
energy  and  natural  resources  and  a  new  In- 
dependent Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

Third,  I  am  Initiating  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram for  research  and  development  In  the 
energy  field,  which  will  extend  over  the  next 
five  years. 

Finally,  I  am  launching  a  conservation 
drive  to  reduce  anticipated  personal  con- 
sumption of  energy  resources  across  the  Na- 
tion by  5  percent  over  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  Federal  Government  will  take 
the  lead  In  this  effort,  by  reducing  Its  antic- 
ipated consumption  by  7  percent  during  this 
same  period. 

America  faces  a  serious  energy  problem. 
While  we  have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  we  consume  one-third  of  the 
world's  energy  output.  The  supply  of  do- 
mestic energy  resources  available  to  us  Is 
not  keeping  pace  with  our  ever-growing  de- 
mand, and  unless  we  act  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively, we  could  face  a  genuine  energy  crisis 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Progress  siTice  April 

On  April  18,  I  submitted  a  message  to  the 
Congress  discussing  the  er.ercry  challenge 
and  the  steps  necessary  to  meet  it.  Tliai  mes- 
sage emphasized  that  as  we  work  to  con.serve 
our  energy  demands,  we  must  also  undertake 
an  intensive  effort  to  expand  our  ei.ergy  sup- 
plies. I  am  happy  to  report  that  many  of 
these  steps  are  already  iirderway,  and  that 
they  r.re  proving  effective. 

At  least  eight  oil  companies  have  made 
firm  decisions  to  undertake  significant  re- 
finery co:;.=tn!ction  projects.  Within  the  next 
three  years  these  pro'ects  will  Increase  re- 
Hnery  capacity  by  more  tl^an  1.5  million  bar- 
rels daily — a  10  percent  increase  over  existing 
capacity. 

We  have  announced  and  carried  out  a  vol- 
untary ell  allocation  program  to  help  pro- 
\ide  farmers  aiid  essential  governnie  n  and 
health  services,  as  well  as  ii.dependent  re- 
finers and  marketers,  with  an  equitable  share 
of  available  petroleum. 

A  great  deal  of  oil  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Slirlf  and  other  Federal  lands,  which 
has  Iraditlonally  been  retained  by  the  pro- 
ducers, has  Veen  allocated  to  small  inde- 
pendent refiners  to  augment  their  present 
supplies.  That  figure  has  already  reached  100 
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thousand  barrels  of  oil  per  day  and  will  In- 
crease to  160  thousand  by  mid-August. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
begun  a  study  of  the  environmental  impact 
of  drilling  on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  The  study  is 
scheduled  for  completion  by  next  spring. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  reported  out  legislation 
which  would  finally  permit  the  construction 
of  an  Alaskan  pipeline.  Legislation  will 
shortly  be  reported  out  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Since  construction  of  that  pipe- 
line would  provide  two  million  barrels  of 
domestic  oil  a  day,  I  again  urge  that  the 
Congress  give  swift  approval  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Office  of  Energy  Conservation  and  the 
Office  of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis  have  been 
established  at  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Although  not  yet  fully  staffed,  they 
are  now  beginning  to  provide  Information  we 
must  have  to  proceed  with  our  developing 
energy  policy. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  proposed 
regulations  covering  the  labeling  of  houst 
hold  appliances  so  that  consumers  can  make 
comparisons    of    the    efficiency    with    which 
the  appliances  consume  energy. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
published  mlormation  on  gasoline  mileage 
for  1973  automobiles. 

The  Deparime.it  of  State  Is  taking  steps  to 
consult  with  tl;e  major  oil-producing  nations 
to  develop  the  cooperative  arrangements 
needed  to  ensure  adequate  and  stable  sources 
of  oil  in  the  future.  We  are  also  working 
closely  with  the  other  major  oil-consuming 
nations  In  studying  ways  of  meeting  grow- 
ing world  demand  for  energy  supplies.  These 
include  emergency  sharing  arrangements,  as 
well  as  stockpile  and  rationing  programs 
which  might  lead  to  more  coordinated  poli- 
cies for  meeting  oil  supply  shortages  should 
they  occur  in  the  future. 

Several  of  the  steps  which  I  announced 
In  April  were  In  the  form  of  legislative  pro- 
posals which  will  help  to  Increase  energy 
supplies.  They  called  for  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line, competitive  pricing  of  natural  gas,  li- 
censing of  deepwater  ports,  streamlining  of 
powerplant  siting,  and  a  rational  framework 
for  controls  over  surface  mining.  Only  the 
pipeline  request  has  been  finally  acted  on  In 
committee.  I  hope  the  Congress  wUl  now  act 
quickly  and  favorably  on  my  other  requests. 

These  steps  are  a  beginning.  But  they  are 
only  a  beginning. 

REORGANIZATION 

The  acquisition,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumpilcn  of  energy  resources  have  become 
Increasingly  complex  and  Increasingly  critical 
to  the  functioning  of  our  economy  and  our 
society.  But  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  for 
energy  and  other  natural  resource  policies 
has  not  changed  to  meet  the  new  demands. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  effectively 
meet  Its  obligations  In  these  areas  under  the 
present  organizational  structures,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  change  them. 
Energy  Policy  Office 

EfTectlve  immediately,  the  duties  of  the 
Special  Energy  Committee  and  National  En- 
ergy Office  wlilch  I  set  up  2  months  ago  to 
advise  and  assist  the  preliminary  orga- 
nizational phases  of  the  Federal  response  to 
the  energy  challenge  will  be  combined  In  an 
e.xpanded  Energy  Policy  Office  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This  office 
will  be  responsible  for  the  formulation  and 
coordination  of  energy  policies  at  the  Presi- 
dential level. 

This  office  win  be  beaded  bv  Governor 
Love,  who  win  be  an  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  Director  of  the  Energy  Policy 
Office.  He  will  spend  full  time  on  this  as- 
signment and  will  report  directly  to  me.  My 
Special     Consultant     on     energy     matters. 


Charles  DlBona.  will  continue  in  his  present 

advisory  capacity,  working  within  the  new 

office. 

Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Two  years  ago  I  sent  to  the  Congress  my 
proposals  for  a  sweeping  reorganization  of 
executive  departments  and  independent 
agencies  to  provide  an  executive  branch 
structure  more  responsive  to  the  basic  goals 
of  public  policy.  One  of  those  proposals 
called  for  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

During  the  time  these  proposals  have  been 
receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
my  Administration  has  continued  to  refine 
and  improve  them.  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly obvious  that  reorganization  is  imper- 
ative, and  nowhere  more  clearly  so  than  in 
the  areas  of  natural  resources  and  related 
energy  matters. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  today  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  respon- 
sible for  the  balanced  utilization  and  con- 
servation of  America's  energy  and  natural 
resources. 

The  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  would  take  charge  of  a'.l  of  the 
present  activities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  except  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
and  certain  other  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment proi^rams.  which  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  S  new  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  It  would  also  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  certain  water  resources  activities  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  the  planning  and 
funding  of  the  clvt!  functions  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers;  the  duties  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  .atmospheric  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
uranlan  and  thorium  assessment  functions 
of  the  .A'omlc  Enersv  Commission,  the  func- 
tions of  the  interagency  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  eas  pipeline  safetv  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration 

I  am  further  proposing  to  the  Congress 
that  we  create  an  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment AdmJnlstratlon. 

The  new  Administration  would  have  cen- 
tral responsibility  for  the  planning,  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  Government's  ener- 
gy research  and  development  and  for  working 
with  Industry  so  that  promising  new  tech- 
nologies can  be  developed  and  put  promptly 
to  work.  The  new  Administration  would  be 
organized  to  give  significant  new  emphasis 
to  fossil  fuels  and  potential  new  forms  of 
energy,  while  also  assuring  continued  pro- 
gress In  developing  nuclear  power. 

In  order  to  create  the  new  Administration, 
the  present  functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  except  those  pertaining  to  li- 
censing and  related  regulatory  responsibil- 
ities, would  be  transferred  to  it  as  would 
most  of  the  energy  research  and  development 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Interior.  The 
scientific  and  technological  resources  of  the 
AFC  should  provide  a  solid  foundation  for 
building  a  well-concelvcd  and  well-executed 
efort. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  five-member  orga- 
nization of  the  AEC  would  be  retained  to  pro- 
vide direction  for  a  separate  and  renamed 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission  which  would 
carry  on  the  important  Ucenslmj  and  regula- 
tory activities  now  within  the  AEC.  In  ac^dl- 
tion.  I  have  asked  that  a  comprehensive  study 
be  undertaken.  In  full  cons\i!tat!on  with  the 
Congress,  to  determine  the  best  way  to  orga- 
nize all  energy-related  regulatory  activities 
of  the  Government. 

RESEARCH    AND    DE\'ELOPMENT 

While  we  must  rely  on  conventional  forms 
of  fuel  to  meet  our  immediate  energy  needs, 
It  Is  clear  that  the  answer  to  our  long-term 
needs  lies  in  developing  new  forms  of  energy. 


With  this  necessity  In  mind,  I  am  taking 
three  steps  immediately  to  enlarge  our  Fed- 
eral energy  research  and  development  efforts. 

First,  I  am  Initiating  a  Federal  energy  re- 
search and  development  effort  of  $10  billion 
over  a  five-year  period,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  To  give  Impetus  to  this  drive,  I  am 
directing  that  an  additional  $100  million  in 
fiscal  year  1974  be  devoted  to  the  accelera- 
tion of  certain  existing  projects  and  the  ini- 
tiation of  new  projects  In  a  number  of  criti- 
cal research  and  development  areas.  At  least 
one-half  of  the  funding  for  the  new  initia- 
tives for  this  coming  fiscal  year  will  be  de- 
voted to  coal  reseeirch  and  development  with 
emphasis  on  producing  clean  liquid  fuels 
from  coal,  improving  mining  techniques  to 
increase  coal  mining  safety  and  productivity, 
accelerating  our  coal  gasification  program 
and  developing  improved  combustion  sys- 
tems. The  remainder  of  the  $100  million  will 
be  for  research  and  development  projects  on 
advanced  energy  conversion  systems,  environ- 
ment control,  geothermal  steam,  conserva- 
tion, and  gas-cooled  nuclear  reactors.  While 
It  Is  essential  that  we  maintain  the  present 
budget  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1974,  these  vital 
programs  must  and  can  be  funded  within 
that  ceiling. 

Second,  I  am  directing  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  under- 
take an  Immediate  review  of  Federal  and  pri- 
vate energy  research  and  development  activ- 
ities, under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Office,  and  to  recommend  an 
integrated  energy  research  and  development 
program  for  the  Nation.  This  program  should 
encourage  and  actively  Involve  industry  In 
cooperative  efforts  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate new  technologies  that  will  permit  bet- 
ter use  of  our  energy  resources.  I  am  also 
directing  the  Chairman,  In  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
other  agencies,  to  recommend  by  September 
1  of  this  year  specific  projects  to  which  the 
additional  $100  million  would  be  allocated 
during  fiscal  year  1974.  By  December  1  of  this 
year,  I  am  asking  for  her  recommendations 
for  energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams which  should  be  included  in  my  fiscal 
year  1975  budget. 

Third,  I  am  establishing  an  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Advisory  Council 
reporting  to  the  Energy  Policy  Office,  to  be 
composed  of  leading  experts  in  various  areas 
of  energy  research  and  development  from 
outside  the  Government. 

I  feel  that  these  steps  will  greatly  Improve 
and  expand  our  current  energy  research  and 
development  effort  and  will  ensure  the  de- 
velopment of  technologies  vital  to  nieeting 
our  future  energy  needs. 

CONSERVATION 

The  Federal  effort 

In  my  Energy  Message  of  April  18,  I  an- 
nounced preliminary  steps  to  conserve  Amer- 
ica's fuel  supplies.  I  said  at  that  time  that 
while  energy  conservation  is  a  national  ne- 
cessity, conservation  efforts  coiild  be  under- 
taken on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  still  believe 
this. 

However,  public  persuasion  alone  is  not 
Sufficient  to  the  challenge  confronting  us.  The 
Federal  Government  is  the  largest  consumer 
of  enprgy  in  the  country  and,  as  such.  It  has 
its  own  unique  role  to  play  in  reducing  en- 
ergy consumption  and  thus  settins  an  ex- 
ample for  fill  consumers. 

Effective  today.  I  am  therefore  ordering 
the  Federal  Government  to  achieve  a  seven 
percent  reduction  in  its  anticipated  eiiergy 
consumption  over  the  next  12  months. 

I  have  directed  the  heads  of  all  Cabinet 
departments  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  re  • 
port  by  July  31  on  the  specific  steps  they  will 
take  to  meet  this  target.  Secretary  Morton 
will  be  responsible  for  monitoring  agency 
efforts  and  reporting  their  progress  to  me. 

These  conservation  measures  are  to  be  de- 
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signed  to  ensure  that  no  vital  services  are 
impaired  nor  the  proper  functioning  of  these 
departments  and  agencies  curtailed.  Excep- 
tions will  be  permitted  only  In  unique  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  program  of  uranium 
enrichment  at  the  AEC  where  a  substantial 
reduction  in  energy  consumption  would  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  our  efforts  to  provide 
new  forms  of  energy. 

While  the  precise  means  of  conserving 
energy  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  Cabi- 
net and  agency  heads.  I  am  directing  that 
conservation  efforts  Include  the  following 
measures: 

Reduction  in  the  level  of  air  conditioning 
of  all  Federal  office  buildings  throughout  the 
summer. 

Reduction  in  the  number  of  official  trips 
taken  by  Federal  employees. 

Purchase  or  leasing  of  automobiles  and 
other  vehicles  which  provide  good  gasoline 
mileage. 

Each  department  and  agency  is  expected 
to  review  all  of  its  activities  to  determine 
how  its  own  demands  might  be  reduced.  The 
Department  of  Defense,  the  largest  single 
consimer  of  energy  within  the  executive 
branch,  has  already  examined  its  activities 
and  has  taken  steps  to  reduce  Its  energy  de- 
mands by  10  percent  over  last  year — steps 
which  will  in  no  way  Jeopardize  our  military 
preparedness. 

Conservation  in  the  private  sector 
I  am  also  directing  all  departments  and 
agencies  to  work  closely  with  Secretary  Mor- 
ton and  the  Office  of  Energy  Conservation 
in  the  development  of  long-term  energy  con- 
servation plans  and  recommendations  for 
both  the  private  and  the  public  sector. 

At  my  request,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Governor 
Love  are  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
American  industry  to  discuss  ways  of  cutting 
back  on  unnecessary  consumption  of  energy 
and  to  urge  their  active  participation  in  the 
conservation  effort. 

Further.  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  work  with  the  Nation's  air- 
lines, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Adm.inistratlon  to  reduce 
flight  speeds,  and.  where  possible,  the  fre- 
quency of  commercial  airline  flights.  This 
effort  is  now  underway.  By  effecting  only  a 
small  reduction  in  speeds  and  flights.  It  Is 
possible  to  achieve  significant  reductions  In 
energy  consumption. 

Placing  the  challenge  in  perspective 
As  these  measures  cover  a  broad  range  of 
activities  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  I 
want  to  put  both  the  problem  and  the  pro- 
posed conservation  measures  into  perspec- 
tive. We  all  need  to  understand  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  challenge,  as  well  as  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  role  everj'  single  American  has 
to  play  Iti  meeting  it. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  estimates 
that  under  the  conditions  of  current  usage, 
our  available  supply  of  gasoline  this  summer 
could  fall  short  of  demand  by  one  or  two 
percent  and  possibly  as  much  as  five  percent 
should  the  most  adverse  conditions  prevail. 
To  overcome  this  potential  shortage,  and  to 
reduce  pressure  on  supplies  of  other  energy 
resources,  I  am  suggesting  that  a  reasonable 
and  attainable  national  goal  is  to  reduce  an- 
ticipated energy  use  by  individual  consumers 
by  five  percent. 

We  can  achieve  this  goal  by  making  very 
small  alterations  in  our  present  living  habits, 
for  steps  such  as  those  we  are  taking  at  the 
Federal  level  can  be  taken  with  equal  effec- 
tiveness by  private  Indlvldi'als.  We  need  not 
sacrifice  any  activities  vital  to  our  economy 
or  to  our  well-being  as  a  people. 

Raising  the  thermostat  of  an  air  condi- 
tioner by  Just  4  degrees,  for  Instance,  will 
result  In  a  saving  of  an  estimated  15-20  per- 
cent In  Its  use  of  electricltv. 


Just  as  the  Government  can  obtain  energy 
efficient  automobiles,  private  citizens  can  do 
the  same.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  gaso- 
line used  In  America  is  consumed  by  auto- 
mobiles. 

Those  who  drive  automobiles  can  also  as- 
sist by  driving  more  slowly.  A  car  travelling 
50  miles  per  hour  uses  20  to  25  percent  less 
gasoline  per  mile  than  the  same  car  travelling 
70  miles  per  hour.  Carpooling  and  using  pub- 
lic transportation  will  result  in  further  fuel 
savings. 

In  order  to  help  reduce  driving  speeds,  I 
am  today  taking  the  additional  step  of  WTlt- 
ing  to  each  of  the  Nation's  Governors,  asking 
them  to  work  with  their  State  legislatures  to 
reduce  highway  speed  limits  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  safety  and  efficiency,  as  well 
as  with  energy  needs. 

I  also  continue  to  urge  the  Congress  to  pass 
highway-mass  transit  legislation  which 
would  provide  States  and  localities  flexibility 
to  choose  between  capital  Investment  in 
highways  or  mass  transit.  Diversion  of  some 
commuter  traffic  from  single  occupant  auto- 
mobiles to  mass  transit  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant energy  and  environmental  benefits, 
and  at  the  same  time,  permit  the  highways 
to  be  operated  In  the  efficient  manner  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

Energy  conservation  is  not  Just  sound  pol- 
icy for  the  country,  it  Is  also  good  economics 
for  the  consumer. 

Changing  to  a  mere  efficient  automobile, 
for  example,  could  produce  savings  of  as 
much  as  one  thousand  gallons  of  gas  In  the 
course  of  a  year.  A  savings  of  one  thousand 
gallons  of  gas  equals  a  personal  savings  of 
approximately  $400. 

Cutting  down  on  air  conditioning  and 
heating,  of  course,  also  cuts  down  on  the 
family  gas  or  electric  or  oil  bill. 

Actions  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in 
energy  demands  will  also  Improve  our  ability 
to  protect  and  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

The  conservation  of  existing  energy  re- 
sources is  not  a  proposal;  it  is  a  necessity.  It 
is  a  requirement  that  will  remain  with  us 
indefinitely,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
believe  that  the  American  people  must  de- 
velop an  energy  conservation  ethic. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  prudence  and  com- 
mon sense,  we  must  not  waste  our  resources, 
however  abundant  they  may  seem.  To  do 
otherwise,  in  a  world  of  finite  resources,  re- 
flects adversely  upon  what  we  are  as  a  people 
and  a  Nation. 

CONCLrSION 

We  face  a  challenge  in  meeting  our  energy 
needs.  In  the  past,  the  American  people  have 
viewed  challenges  as  an  opportunity  to  Im- 
prove our  Nation,  and  to  move  forward.  The 
steps  I  have  outlined  above  are  not  meant 
to  be  conclusive.  Thev  are  part  of  the  on- 
going process. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  with  due  con- 
cern for  our  energy  needs  by  rapid  consid- 
eration of  all  of  my  legislative  proposals  In 
this  field,  especially  my  request  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

Over  the  coming  years  it  is  essential  that 
we  increase  our  supplies  of  energy. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  play  their  role  in  meeting  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  my  energy-conservation  di- 
rectives. 

I  urge  private  Industry  to  respond  with  all 
the  Imagination  and  resourcefulness  that 
has  made  tills  Nation  the  richest  on  earth. 

But  the  final  question  of  whether  we  can 
avoid  an  energy  crisis  will  be  determined  by 
the  respoi^se  of  the  American  people  to  their 
country's  needs.  In  the  past,  whenever  we 
have  been  faced  with  real  challenges,  the 
American  people  have  Joined  together  to 
share  In  the  common  interest. 

I  am  confident  we  will  do  so  now. 
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BACKGROUND 

On  April  18,  1973,  the  President's  Energy 
Message  to  the  Congress  outlined  the  energy 
challenge  facing  America  and  announced 
initial  steps  to  meet  that  challenge.  That 
message  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
has  only  six  percent  of  the  world's  population 
but  consumes  approximately  one-third  of  the 
world's  total  energy  production.  For  the  past 
several  years,  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
suming energy  at  a  faster  rate  than  it  has 
been  developing  new  domestic  supplies.  The 
result  has  been  increased  reliance  on  for- 
eign energy  sources,  with  over  30  percent  of 
our  current  petroleum  needs  coming  from 
abroad  and  the  increasing  likelihood  of  do- 
mestic energy  shortages. 

The  President's  Energy  Message  announced 
a  number  of  initiatives  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  domestic  energy 
resources  base  and  he  called  for  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  reduce  the  growth  in  our 
energy  consumption. 

Seven  pieces  of  legislation  Important  to 
the  improvement  of  our  energy  situation 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  are 
now  awaiting  action.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion includes: 

Electric  Facilities  Siting  Act. 

Mined  Areas  Protection  Act. 

Mineral  Leasing  Act  Amendments. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  Organic  Act. 

Santa  Barbara  Channel  legislation 

Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Act. 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Act 

significant   developments    since    APRIL    18 

Since  the  Presidenfs  April  18  message,  the 
following  actions  have  been  taken: 

Eight  oil  companies  have  decided  to  build 
new  refinery  capacity  The  expanded  refinery 
capacity  of  about  1.5  million  barrels  per 
day — a  10  percent  increase  over  existing  ca- 
pacity— will  be  available  In  about  3  years. 
Additional  decisions  are  expected  shortly. 

A  voluntary  oil  allocation  program  has  been 
established  In  an  effort  to  provide  priority 
customers,  refiners  and  marketers  and  equi- 
table share  of  gas  and  oil. 

The  Office  of  Energy  Conservation  and  the 
Office  of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis  have  been 
established  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  total  allocation  to  small  refiners  of  roy- 
alty oil  available  to  the  Government  from 
leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  on 
Federal  lands  has  reached  100.000  barrels  per 
day.  It  is  anticipated  that  about  60.000  addi- 
tional barrels  per  day  will  be  available  for 
allocation  and  that  this  will  be  completed 
by  mid-August. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  reported  out  legislation 
which  would  remove  right-of-way  restric- 
tions preventing  construction  of  the  Alaska 
Pipeline.  Hearings  are  being  held  In  the 
House.  The  pipeline  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide 2  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
begun  a  study  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  drilling  on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska;  the 
study  Is  to  be  completed  next  spring. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  issued  pro- 
posed regulations  covering  the  labelling  of 
household  appliances  to  show  energy  effi- 
ciency. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
published  Information  on  gasoline  mileage 
for  all  1973  automobiles. 

The  Department  of  State  is  taking  steps  to 
consult  with  the  major  oil  producing  and 
consuming  nations  to  develop  cooperative  ar- 
rangements to  provide  adequate  and  stable 
ways  to  meet  the  world's  growing  energy 
demands. 
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OBGANZZATION  OF  FEDERAL  ENERGY  AND 
NATUBAL  RESOUBCE  ACTIVITIES 

Summary 

The  President  upgraded  and  strengthened 
White  House  arrangements  for  energy  policy 
by  appointing  an  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Energy  who  will  head  the  Energy  Policy 
Office. 

The  President  Is  proposing  legislation 
which  would : 

Establish  a  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  consisting  of  functions 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  several  other  agencies. 

Establish  a  new  Independent  agency,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration (ERDA) ,  to  focus  all  Federal  en- 
ergy R&D. 

Retain  the  five-member  commission  or- 
ganization of  the  AEC  to  carry  on  the  li- 
censing, regulatory  and  related  environ- 
mental and  safety  functions  of  that  agency 
but  under  a  new  name,  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The   President   has  directed  that  a  com- 
prehensive study  be  undertaken  of  Federal 
energy  regulatory  activities,  looking  to  pos- 
sible reorganization  of  these  activities. 
Energy  Policy  Office  (EPO) 

The  President  has  created  an  Energy 
Policy  Office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  EPO  will  replace  the  Special 
Committee  on  Energy.  It  will  also  expand 
upon  the  role  of  the  National  Energy  Office 
(created  by  Executive  Order  11712)  which 
helped  guide  the  development  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's energy  policies  Including  the 
new  government-wide  organizational  ar- 
rangements. The  Office  will  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  will  also  serve  as  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  fJnergy.  The  Director  will 
serve  as  the  President's  principal  energy  ad- 
visor and  be  responsible  for  Identliying  major 
problems,  reviewing  aUern;iti\es,  making 
pohcv  recommcnUations,  assuring  that  agen- 
cies develop  short  and  long  range  plans,  and 
for  monitoring  the  implsmentation  of  ap- 
proved energy  policies. 

The  Department  of  En,  rt::/  and  Sa'urul 
Kes'juncs  {DENK) 

This  new  Department  would  be  responsible 
for  the  balanced  utilisation  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  Nation's  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources. The  Department  would  bring  to- 
gether and  realini  many  related  Federal 
programs  which  are  now  scattered  among 
se'.eral  departments  and  agencies.  DENR 
would  have  the  responsibility  for  assuring 
that  future  demands  for  water,  timber, 
minerals  and  energy  resources  are  met  with- 
out sacrificing  our  forests,  lakes,  wilderness. 
beaches,  and  the  general  environment.  It, 
would  foster  a  better  understanding  of  the 
total  environment — the  oceans,  the  atmos- 
phere, the  lands  and  their  Interaction.  It 
would  provide  a  more  modern,  effective  de- 
partment for  managing  and  carrying  out  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  with  respect  to  Indian 
and   Territorial   peoples. 

DENR  would  have  an  organization  and 
managerial  capability  which  could  most  ef- 
fectively and  vigorously  develop  and  Im- 
plement comprehensive  natural  resources 
policies   and   programs. 

In  March  1971,  the  President  proposed 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources (DNR)  but  the  Congress  did  not 
enact  that  legislation.  Today's  legislation 
builds  on  the  earlier  proposal.  The  Presi- 
dent has  again  stressed  the  need  to  consoli- 
date key  natural  resources  functions  in  the 
new  Department  so  that  we  can  meet  better 
our  national  objectives. 

Function  and  resource  transfers  to  DENR 

The  principal  functions  and  resources  that 
would  be  transferred  to  DENR  are  listed  be- 
low. Estimates  are.  for  the  most  part,  for 
direct  program  activities  and  do  not  In- 
clude departmental  overhead  resources 
which    will    be   Identified    later. 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

outlay 

estimates 

(In  millions) 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

full-time 

permanent 

employment 


Ffom  Department  ot  the  Interior: 
All  lunctions  except  Office  ol  Coal 
Research,  the  Energy  Research 
Centers  ot  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Unuerground  Power  Transmis- 
sion K.  &   0.  which  would  be 

transferred  to  ERDA 

From  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
Uranium  and  thorium  assessment 

program 

From  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: Oil  and  gas  pipeline  salety 

programs 

From  Depjitment  ot  Agriculture: 

Forest  Service 

River  tasin  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions, and  planning  and  luiid- 
ing  fui  laige  watershed  pro- 
tection ii'.a  flood  prevention 
projects  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service 

From  Depaitmeiit  of  Commerce: 
i   National    Oceanic    and    Atmos- 

►  pheric  Administration  (NOAA) 

From  Department  of  the  Army; 
.  Corps  of  Engineers,  civil  func- 
l  tions  (pLinning,  evaluation,  policy 

and  funding  only) 

Fiom  Water  Resources  Council: 
.  All  functions.. 


i:.  554 

56, 130 

2 

78 

1 

25 

788 

21,  860 

67 

200 

322 

12,  450 

1,643 

360 

S 

45 

5,385 


91, 149 


DENR  organization  and  management 

The  Department  would  be  managed  by  a 
Secretary,  a  Deputy  Secret.iry,  an  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Policy  and  an  Under  Secretary  lor 
iManagen^oiit,  ha-.'in:;  cross-cutting  depart- 
ment-wide re.-,prj:i  :ibilities.  The  Department's 
missions  woiild  be  carried  out  largely 
through  five  Administrations,  each  contain- 
ing programs  grouped  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mon major  purposes.  The  assignment  of 
functions  among  .'Administrations  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary.  Currently 
It  is  expected  that  tl'.c  primary  functions  of 
each  Administration  would  be  as  follows: 

Encr'jy  and  Minerals  Adminiatration.  This 
Administration  would  Include  those  DENR 
functions  primarily  concerned  with  energy 
and  minerals  inc'iuding  Interior's  Ofrice  of 
Energy  Conservation.  Office  of  Energy  Data 
and  Analysis.  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  Office  of 
Research  and  Development,  Bureau  of  Mines 
(except  energy  research  centers),  Mining  En- 
forcement and  Safety  Administration,  and 
Bonneville,  Southeastern,  Southwestern  a!,d 
.Alaska  Power  Administrations.  It  would  also 
include  the  Uranium  and  Thorium  Assess- 
nier,t  Program  from  AEC  and  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety  from  DOT. 

Land  and  Recreation  Resources  Admin- 
i^tration.  This  Administration  would  be  com- 
posed of  most  functions  and  resources  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  National  Park 
SerMne,  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
aiid  Wildlife  from  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, the  Forest  Service  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Water  Resources  Administration.  This  Ad- 
ministration would  provide  a  single  manage- 
ment framework  for  the  integration  and  co- 
ordination of  national  water  resources  policy 
and  planning.  The  organizational  functions 
and  resources  to  he  included  in  this  Admin- 
istration Include  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Office  of  Saline  Water,  and  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research  from  Interior:  thr 
policy,  planning  and  funding  of  the  ci\i'. 
functions  of  the  Corns  of  Engineers:  t!-'- 
River  Basin  Surveys  and  Investigations  Prt- 
gram  and  Pl.inning  a:id  Fundln?  for  l^inre 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preventlo  i 
projects  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture:  and  the  Water 
Resources  Coxincll. 

Oceanic,  Atmospheric,  and  Earth  Science.i 
Administration.  This  Administration  would 
Include  the  functions  and  respcnslbllltles  of 
the   Geological   Survey   of   the   Interior   De- 


partment and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs.  This  Admin- 
istration would  combine  Interior's  Office  of 
Territories  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Indian  and  Territorial  A  fairs  Piograms  are 
Included  in  DENR  because  of  their  historical 
association  with  natural  resources  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Most  Indians 
in  the  past  have  rejected  proposals  for  trans- 
fer of  Indian  programs  to  other  departments 
and.  pending  further  study,  are  included  in 
DE.N-R. 

In  addition  to  the  function.?  located  In 
DENR's  Energy  and  Minerals  Administration, 
the  Secretary  would  be  responsible  for  and 
have  resources  to  assemble  information  with 
respect  to  energy  resources  and  demands  In 
all  sectors,  perform  analyses  and  identify 
energy  policy  and  program  options  that 
would  provide  guidance  to  other  operating 
agencies  and  assistance  to  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy Office  and  other  agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 
The  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (ERDA) 

This  nev,'  Independent  agency  would  bring 
together  and  direct  research  and  development 
programs  on  all  forms  of  energy.  The  agen- 
cy's objective  would  be  the  development  in 
cooperation  with  Industry  of  new  eneiery 
sources  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  pre-ent 
and  future  generations  In  a  manner  v.hich 
protects  or  enhances  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. ERDA  would  conduct  or  .'-•po:i^':r 
nearly  all  the  Federal  Government's  rescprrh 
and  development  programs  involving:  all 
forms  of  energy. 

Function   and   resource   transfers    to   ER'^.A 

ERDA  would  at  the  outset  be  r-,jn:po.jed 
principally  of  the  following  functions: 

All  of  the  functions,  authorities  and  re- 
sources of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conimis.'^!  jn, 
except  the  uranium  and  thorium  asses.=ment 
program  which  will  be  transferred  to  DEXR. 
and  the  AEC's  licensing,  regulatory  and  re- 
lated environment  and  safety  functions. 
Functions  transferred  to  ERDA  from  AEC 
would  Include  nuclear  materials  production, 
reactor  development,  military  applicatijiis, 
physical  research,  biomedical  and  environ- 
mental research,  controlled  thermonuclear 
research,  non-nuclear  energy  R&D  and  oiher 
no!iregu!atory  functions. 

Most  cf  Interior's  fossil  fuels  RA-D.  npme- 
ly  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  i!ie  ei.cr.  v 
research  centers  of  the  Bureau  of  Minc>.  the 
synthane  pilot  plant  for  high  BTU  coal  con- 
version which  Is  under  construction  in 
Bruceton,  Pa.,  and  underground  po«er  tr~.ns- 
mission  R&D. 

This  agency  would  be  the  focal  point  for 
the  new  accelerated  energy  R&D  programs.  It 
Is  also  contemplated  that  the  bulk  of  the  ?25 
million  central  fund  for  energy  R&D  that 
wns  reauestcd  !n  the  1974  budget  of  the  In. 
terior  Department  would  be  transferred  to 
ERDA.  The  principal  resources  Identined  thus 
far  for  transfer  to  ERDA  are  estimatecf  to 
be: 
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ERDA  organization  and  management 
The  creation  of  ERDA  contemplates  build- 
ing upon  the  scientific  and  technical  base  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  making 
use  of  the  laboratories  and  technical  man- 
agement capabilities  now  located  In  that 
agency,  ERDA  would  be  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator, Deputy  Administrator  and  As- 
sistant Administrators  responsible  for  major 
programs  and  supporting  functions.  Specific 
proposals  for  the  Internal  organization  of 
ERDA  will  be  made  at  a  later  date,  following 
a  study  of  R&D  and  production  functions 
that  would  be  transferred  from  AEC,  func- 
tions to  be  transferred  from  other  agencies 
and  new  programs.  The  internal  organization 
would  reflect  clearly  ERDA's  role  in  non- 
nuclear  energy  R&D  while  assuring  continued 
progress  on  the  nuclear  energy  functions 
transferred  from  AEC. 

Nuclear  Energy  Commission  (NEC) 

The  live-member  Commission  form  of  orga- 
nl2ation  would  be  retained  to  head  the  li- 
censing, regulatory  and  related  fvmctlons  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  name 
of  the  agency  would  be  changed  to  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission. 

Resources  now  directly  associated  with  the 
AEC's  licensing  and  regulatory  functions  in- 
clude approximately  $40  million  in  net  1973 
Budget  outlays  and  about  1275  full-time 
permar.e.it  employees.  Studies  will  begin  im- 
mediately to  ascertain  which  of  the  functions 
and  resources  now  under  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  AEC  or  directly  under  the  Com- 
mission should  be  transferred  to  the  NEC  In 
support  of  that  agency's  licensing  and  regu- 
latory functions.  In  addition.  It  is  expected 
that  ERDA  would  be  available  to  perform 
work  in  support  of  NEC  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

Stud;/  of  energy  regulatory  activities 

The  President  has  directed  that  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  Federal  energv"  regula- 
ory  activities  be  undertaken  to  see  whether 
reorganization  is  desirable.  .\  number  of  Fed- 
er,i!  .agencies  are  engaged  in  such  activities, 
In'-lud  ng  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Fe  leral  Power  Commis'aion,  and  others  that 
c.irry  out  energy  regulatory  functions  as  a 
part  of  broader  missions  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment.", of  Interior  and  Transportation,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  EPA.  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion.  A  wide  variety  of  interests  and 
objectives  are  Involved,  Including  economic, 
public  health  and  safety,  environment,  and 
adequacy  and  reliability  of  energy  supply. 
The  study  will  be  undertaken  over  the  next 
year  to  determine  whether  existing  orga- 
nizational arrangements  are  most  efficient 
and  effective  for  balancing  the  Interests  and 
objectives  involved.  The  Interface  with  State 
and  local  regulatory  activities  will  also  be 
considered  and  opportunity  for  Congressional 
and  public  participation  In  the  study  will  be 
provided.  OMB  will  be  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  the  study  is  completed. 

ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

In  addition  to  the  major  legislative  pro- 
posals to  improve  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources organization,  the  President  an- 
nounced three  major  steps  to  accelerate  and 
to  Improve  coordination  of  our  Federal  energy 
R&D  efforts : 

The  President  has  concluded  that: 

Federal  funding  for  energy  R&D  should 
be  $10  billion  over  the  next  5  years  begin- 
ning in  FY  1975. 

As  a  start  on  this  program,  funding  of  $100 
million  would  be  devoted  to  new  or  accel- 
erated high  priority  energy  R&D  projects  In 
FY  1974.  This  amount  Is  In  addition  to  the 
$25  million  energy  R&D  fund  requested  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  FY  1974 
budget. 

At  least  half  of  the  $100  million  funding 
would  be  used  for  coal  R&D,  Including  pro- 
grams on  clean  liquid  fuels  from  coal.  Im- 
proved mining  techniques  to  Increase  safety 


and  productivity,  accelerated  coal  gasslfica- 
tlon  and  Improved  combustion. 

The  remainder  would  be  for  projects  in: 

Advanced  energy  conversion  R&D  to 
achieve  greater  efficiencies  In  energy  utiliza- 
tion and  less  waste  heat,  including  work  on 
high  temperature  conversion  cycles,  low  tem- 
perature conversion  cycles,  magnetohydrody- 
namics,  alternate  gas  cycles  and  advanced 
automotive  power  systems. 

A  new  program  on  energy  conservation 
R&D  to  improve  efficiency  and  reduce  energy 
consumption  in  transportation,  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  sectors. 

Additional  environmental  control  R&D  to 
accelerate  work  on  power  plant  SOi  removal, 
including  work  on  improved  processes  result- 
ing In  useful  byproducts  and  reduced  wastes. 

Geothermal  R&D  with  emphasis  on  re- 
source appraisal  and  exploration,  developing 
and  demonstrating  technology  for  utilizing 
hot  brine  and  hot  dry  rock  resources,  and 
esamining  environmental  and  systems  prob- 
lems. 

Gas-cooled  nuclear  reactor  R&D.  Including 
funds  for  a  program  to  pei-mit  use  of  thorium 
as  an  additional  nuclear  fuel  and  funds  for 
additional  high  temperature  gas-cooled  re- 
actor  (HTGR)    safety  and  fuel  research. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Chairman 
of  the  AEC,  with  assistance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to: 

Conduct  a  comprehensive  review  to  provide 
the  detailed  elements  of  our  high  priority 
FY  1974  energy  R&D  program.  The  review 
will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Office  and  is  to  be  completed 
by  September  1,  1973. 

Organize  immediately  a  review  of  Federal 
and  priviite  energy  R&D  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  an  integrated  R&D 
progr.im  for  the  Nation.  Industry  is  to  be 
involved  actively  In  a  number  of  cooperative 
ciforts  to  develop  and  demonstrate  new  tech- 
nologies. Recommendations  for  future  li:- 
creases  in  R&D  programs  are  due  from  the 
AEC  chairman  by  December  1  of  this  year 
so  that  the  President's  FY  1975  budget  can 
adequ.itely  reflect  such  recommendations. 

I  he  President  also  directed  that  a  high- 
level  energy  R&D  Advisory  CotincU  composed 
of  leading  experts  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government  in  various  areas  of  energ'.'  tech- 
nology be  established  to  advise  the  Energy 
Policy  Office.  The  Council  will  provide  techni- 
cal advice  on  major  directions  and  the  sub- 
stance of  an  integrated  R&D  energy  program. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Several  energy  conservation  actions  were 
announced  in  the  President's  April  18  mes- 
sage. Since  then  additional  steps  have  teen 
announced  by  Industrj*.  Government  agen- 
cies and  other  groups.  The  measures  an- 
nounced today  are  major  new  actions  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  growth  In  dem.-ind  for 
energy — focusing  particularly  on  gasoline 
and  electricity. 

Actions  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in 
energy  demands  will  improve  our  ability  to 
meet  the  important  objectives  of  protecting 
and  improving  the  quality  of  otir  environ- 
ment. 

The  most  Immediate  energy  problem  facing 
the  Nation  Is  a  shortage  of  gasoline.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  estimates  that,  un- 
less we  take  actions  to  conserve  fuel,  the 
summer  gasoline  shortage  nation  ^vlde  over 
the  next  three  months  under  expected  condi- 
tions may  be  1-2  percent  of  total  demand. 
Under  less  favorable  conditions,  these  short- 
ages could  reach  the  neighborhood  of  5  per- 
cent of  demand. 

Even  a  1-2  percent  shortage  nation  wide 
could  cause  significant  problems  ill  some 
areas.  Shortages  may  be  more  severe  In  the 
last  few  weeks  of  the  summer  when  many 
Americans  take  their  annual  vacations. 

The  Nation  uses  approximately  294  mil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline  per  day  (or  7  million 
barrels) .  95  percent  of  all  ga.sollne  Is  used  for 


transportation,  over  70  percent  of  which  Is 
used  for  automobiles.  The  rate  of  gasoline 
consumption  is  over  5  percent  higher  than 
last  year.  Production  and  Imports  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  mcreai-ed  demand.  Gaso- 
line inventories  curiently  are  about  5  percent 
below  last  year. 

The  removal  of  all  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  petroleum  Imports  announced  in 
the  President's  April  18  Energy  Message  is 
allowing  domestic  suppliers  to  import  In- 
creased amounts  of  gasoline  from  abroad.  In 
addition,  *he  voluntary  allocation  program 
and  the  allocation  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government's  royalty 
oil  to  small  refiners  will  ease  the  summer  gas- 
oline shortage  by  creating  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  g.a.;oline  and  crude  oil  j.mong 
all  consuming  see;ments  with  special  atten- 
tion to  high  priority  useri.  However,  conser- 
vation measures  are  e:iential  If  the  shortfall 
in  gasoline  is  to  be  minimized. 

Gasoline,  dlesel  fuel,  jet  fuel,  heating  fuel, 
and  residual  oil  used  by  the  electric  utility 
Industry  are  all  made  from  petroleum.  The 
modern  reiinery  ca;i  be  adjusted  to  vary  the 
amount  of  each  kind  of  product  produced 
from  a  barrel  ol'  oil.  and  this  is  done  each 
year  to  maximize  gasoline  production  for  the 
summer  and  heating  fuel  production  for  the 
winter.  In  short,  each  gallon  of  gasoline  and 
kilowatt  of  electricity  we  save  this  summer 
will  Increase  our  heating  fuel  supply  next 
winter. 

The  steps  bein,';  announced  are  a  beginning 
in  the  process  of  slowing  growth  in  the  total 
demand  for  energy. 

National  goal 

The  President  has  indicated  that  a  reason- 
able and  attainable  goal  Is  to  reduce  antici- 
pated personal  consumption  of  energy  by  5 
percent  over  ti:e  next  12  months. 

Kcduce  Fedcrcl  Gorcr7i7ncnt  energy  use 

The  President  has  directed  each  executive 
departtneni  and  agency  to  participate  in  a 
government-wide  program  to  reduce  antici- 
pated energy  consumption  by  7  percent  over 
the  next  12  months. 

All  Fedenil  departments  and  agencies  are 
being  instrU''ted  to  report  through  Secretary 
Morton  to  the  President,  and  to: 

Review  the  activities  of  the  agencies  and 
their  contractors  which  place  demands  on 
our  energy  resources  and  determine  how  de- 
mand can  be  reduced. 

Report  by  July  31.  1973  on  their  energy  con- 
stimption  and  specific  actions  and  timetables 
to  reduce  demands. 

Consider  such  steps  as; 

Reduce  air  conditioning  and  encourage  ap- 
propriate relaxation  of  dress  standards  in 
offices  this  summer,  i.^  4  degree  increase  in 
temperature  saves  15-20  percent  of  energy 
required  to  run  an  air  conditioner.  Fur  all 
Federal  buildings  combined  this  wi'.l  amount 
to  an  annual  savings  of  113  million  liilowatt 
hour;  or  270,000  b.irrels  of  fuel  per  year.i 

Use  more  energy  efficient  automobiles  in 
Federal  activities. 

Reduce  business  trips.  (Federal  employees 
travel  250  million  miles  per  year.  A  10  per- 
cent reduction  in  travel  would  save  25  mil- 
lion miles  per  year  or  1.7  million  gallons 
annually,  assuming  15  passenger  miles  per 
gallon.) 

Reduce  unnecessary  lighting  In  Federal 
buildings  and  offices. 

Encourage  employee:^  to  use  carpools  and 
mass  transit. 

Reduce  demand  In  Governmen.t-owned 
laboratories  and  Indtistrlal-type  facilities 
operated  by  the  Government  tor  contractors. 

The  President  has  directed  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  establish  new 
regulatiotis  to  require  the  use  of  more  effi- 
cient automobllles  In  Federal  activities.  I.e., 
to  reduce  substantially  the  sl?e  of  cars  and 
engines  to  be  ptirchased  and  used  by  the 
Government,  and  require  Federal  agencies 
to  purchase  and  lease  more  energy  efficient 
automobUes  when  feasible. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  has  already 
taken  steps  to  reduce  their  fuel  consumption 
In  FY  1974  by  10  percent. 

Reduce  airline  fuel  requirements 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  asked 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  the  Air  Transport 
Association  representing  scheduled  airlines 
to  consider  Immediate  reductions  In  flight 
frequencies  and  aircraft  cruising  speeds.  The 
Idea  for  thl.s  action  came  from  the  airline 
Indiistry.  A  3  percent  reduction  In  aircraft 
speeds  adds  only  12  minutes  to  a  transcon- 
tinental flight,  but  saves  200  million  gallons 
of  Jet  fuel  per  year.  Raising  the  national 
average  aircraft  load  factor  from  52  percent 
to  60  percent  by  reducing  flight  frequencies 
can  save  1.3  billion  gallons  of  Jet  fuel  per 
year. 

State  and  local  governments  and  industry 
State  and  local  governments  and  Industry 
are  being  urged  to  follow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's lead  In  finding  ways  to  conserve 
energy. 

The  President  has  sent  a  letter  to  each 
Governor  asking  for  his  support  and  co- 
operation. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Commerce,  and  his  As- 
sistant for  Energy  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  American  Industry  to  encourage 
their  strong  p.-^rticipation  In  energy  con- 
servation efferts. 

Actions  hy  the  public  to  conserve  energy 

The  President  Is  asking  the  public  to  re- 
duce voluntarily  speed  on  highways.  (The 
potential  fuel  savings  nationwide  from  a  10 
mph  reduction  would  be  2  percent.  Miles 
per  g.illon  of  gasoline  vary  significantly  with 
speed;  e.g..  a.  car  consumes  20-25  percent  less 
fuel  per  mile  at  50  mph  than  at  70  mph.) 

The  President  asked  Governors  to  support 
this  reque.st  and  to  work  with  State  legisla- 
tures as  scon  as  possible  to  reduce  highway 
speed  limits,  taking  Into  account  the  ob- 
jectives of  mobility,  .safety  and  energy  con- 
servation. 

The  President  has  urged  motorists  to  re- 
duce gasoline  consumption  in  additional 
Wiiy- : 

Reduce  non-essential  driving. 

Use  carpools  and  mass  transit  more  fre- 
quently. 

Consider  taking  the  bus  or  train  on  long 
trips. 

Keep  cars  well-tuned  and  tires  properly 
Ir.flated. 

Consider  energy  efficiency  when  pure  as- 
Ing  a  new  car.  If  more  than  one  Is  owned, 
use  the  most  efficient  car. 

The  President  has  also  urged  conservation 
of  energy  at  home  by : 

Raising  thermostat  settings  on  air  condi- 
tioning by  4  degrees,  thus  saving  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  energy  required  for  air  con- 
ditioning. 

Lowering  winter  home  heating  tempera- 
tures as  much  as  5  degrees,  thereby  saving  up 
to  10  percent  of  the  energy  required  for  home 
heating. 

Congressional    action    on    highicays — Mass 
transit  legislation 

The  President  has  again  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  highway-mass  transit  legisla- 
tion which  provides  states  and  localities 
fle.xlbllity  to  choose  between  capital  Invest- 
ment In  highways  or  mass  transit. 

Key  legislation  on  this  matter  Is  now  be- 
ing considered  In  a  Senate-House  conference 
committee. 

Diversion  of  some  commuter  traffic  from 
single  occupant  autos  to  mass  transit  would 
result  In  significant  savings  of  gasoline. 
Long-term  conservation 

The  President  has  directed  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  work  closely  with  In- 


terior Secretary  Morton's  new  Office  of  En- 
ergy Conservation  In  the  development  of 
long-term  energy  conservation  plans.  The 
Secretary  has  Identified  the  following  Items 
for  further  study: 

Incentives  to  encourage  use  of  carpools 
and  mass  transit. 

Horsepower,  weight  or  other  taxes  on 
atUomoblles  to  encourage  more  energy  effi- 
cient a'-.t. 'mobiles. 

Incentives  to  encourage  recycling  of  waste 
materials. 

More  energy  efficient  commercial  atid  resi- 
dential building  construction  and  operation. 
(Has  potential  to  reduce  nationwide  space 
heating  and  cooling  energy  requirements  10 
percent  by  1985.) 

Methods  and  exchange  of  ideas  for  con- 
servation In  Industrial  and  commercial  uses 
of  energy. 

An  awards  program  for  industrial  energy 
conservers.  and  for  manufacturers  whose 
products  are  efficient. 

Other  Federal  actions 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
soon  pviblish  proposed  proredures  for  volun- 
tary labeling  of  automobiles  and  accessories 
to  show  f  lel  consimiption.  This  will  permit 
consumers  to  compare  similar  cars  to  deter- 
mine their  relative  efficiency. 

Major  departments  and  agencies  have  des- 
ignated energy  con.servation  coordinators 
who  will  work  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  the  Federal  effort. 

Interior's  Office  of  Energy  Conservation,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Presidents  Adviser 
on  Consumer  Affairs  and  other  agencies, 
will  develop  and  Implement  a  consumer  in- 
formation program  on  energy  conservation. 


U.S.    DESALINIZATION    RESEARCH 
HAMPERED 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  closing  the  San  Diego  test  facility  of 
the  OfBce  of  Saline  Water,  the  White 
House  is  aborting  a  plan  which  would 
advance  American  desalting  technology 
and,  as  a  byproduct,  would  help  to  allevi- 
ate the  pressing  water  shortage  in  the 
Middle  Ea.st. 

This  project  is  the  joint  development 
with  Israel  of  a  prototype  water  treat- 
ment and  desalting  plant.  The  proposed 
testing  program  will  provide  the  United 
States  with  new  technology  which  could 
hasten  a  low-cost  desalting  process,  thus 
assuring  a  life-giving  supply  of  fresh 
water  for  our  arid  Southwestern  United 
States. 

In  addition,  more  important  even  than 
military  defense,  fresh  water  is  vital  to 
the  future  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel.  It  is  incredible  that  this  admin- 
istration would  force  a  stoppage  of  this 
Government  desalinization  project  which 
means  so  much  to  the  future  of  the  tre- 
mendous arid  region.s  of  the  United 
States,  Israel,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
President  on  this  urgent  matter,  in 
which  I  a.sk  for  quick  action  to  prevent 
the  administration's  planned  clo.sure  of 
the  only  suitable  testins  ,';ite  for  this 
project,  the  Office  of  Saline  Water's  San 
Diego  test  facility,  and  to  approve  a 
recommendation  forwarded  by  the  State 
Department    last    December    that    the 


United  States  enter  into  this  joint  project 
with  Israel.  That  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

June  28,  1973. 

Hon  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.i,b  Mr.  President:  The  search  for  a  low- 
cost  and  efficient  process  of  converting  saline 
or  brackish  waters  into  a  llfe-glvlng  supply  of 
fresh  water  Is  of  crucial  Importance  In  the 
arid  Southwestern  United  States.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  urge  you  to  take  steps  to  advance 
American  technology,  and,  as  a  by-product, 
to  help  alleviate  the  pressing  shortage  of 
water  In  the  Middle  East. 

First.  I  urge  action  to  prevent  the  closure 
of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water's  Important  San 
Diego  Test  Facility.  Second.  I  urge  approval 
of  a  recommendation  forwarded  to  you  by  the 
Department  of  State  last  December  to  enter 
into  a  joint  venture  with  the  government  of 
Israel  in  developing  a  new  water  treatment 
technology.  These  new  desalting  techniques 
are  planned  for  testing  at  San  Diego. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  author- 
ized up  to  $20,000,000  for  the  development 
of  a  large-scale  water  treatment  and  desalt- 
ing prototype  plant  In  Israel.  Funds  for  the 
project  were  appropriated  In  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriations  Act  of  1970.  Pur- 
suant to  these  actions  by  the  Congress,  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Interior  negotiated 
a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the 
government  of  Israel,  d.^ited  November  3, 
1972,  which  Included  a  long-range  develop- 
ment plan.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Memo- 
randum, the  Office  of  Saline  Water  in  the 
Department  of  Interior  was  to  build  and  test 
a  "module" — a  full-scale  working  slice  of  the 
proposed  completed  plant — at  Its  San  Diego 
Test  Facility. 

Under  the  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
prototype  desalting  plant.  Presidential  ap- 
proval Is  required  In  order  to  proceed  with 
development.  On  December  6,  1972,  the  De- 
partment of  State  forwarded  to  the  White 
House  a  recommendation  that  such  approval 
be  granted  In  order  that,  subject  to  Congres- 
sional consultation,  this  project  may  be  Im- 
plemented. I  strongly  urge  that  your  review 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  this 
water  treatment  program  can  go  ahead. 

I  have  noted  that  the  Administration 
presently  plans  to  close  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water's  San  Diego  Test  Facility.  This  closure 
would  both  restrict  the  advancement  of 
American  desalting  technology  and  eliminate 
the  only  site  presently  suitable  for  the  test 
module  planned  in  the  Joint  United  States- 
Israel  project.  The  Administration  must 
therefore  act  to  keep  the  San  Diego  Test 
Facility  open. 

It  Is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed testing  program  will  provide  the 
United  States  with  access  to  an  alternative 
desalting  technology  which  could  significant- 
ly advance  the  realization  of  a  process  for 
producing  low-cost  desalted  water.  The 
United  States,  which  In  many  regions  Is  It- 
self facing  an  urgent  shortage  of  potable 
water,  stands  to  gain  much  from  participa- 
tion In  this  joint  venture. 

In  addition,  as  important  as  military  help 
Is  to  Israel,  it  is  obvious  that  fresh  water  is 
even  more  vital  to  Israel's  continued  exist- 
ence. The  proposed  desalting  plant  Is  a  key 
step  toward  meeting  that  crucial  need. 

To  help  achieve  these  twin  goals.  I  urge  yoti 
to  act  quickly  to  assure  that  the  planned 
testing  of  the  prototype  desalting  plant  Is 
not  Impaired  by  the  closure  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water's  San  Diego  Test  Facility,  and 
to  approve  the  foreign  assistance  recom- 
mendation forwarded  to  you  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  December  6.  1972. 
Sincerely. 

Clarence  D.  Long. 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  THE  BAHAMAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore."  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rorida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

GENEBAI.    LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  Bahamian  independence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  American  people  to  a 
historic  event  which  is  taking  place  to- 
day, July  10,  in  Nassau.  This  morning  the 
flag  of  Great  Britain  was  lowered  and 
the  new  flag  of  an  independent  Common- 
wealth of  the  Bahamas  took  its  place  be- 
fore Government  House. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  congratulating  the  Baha- 
mas on  this  significant  achievement. 

Although  the  Bahamas  obtain  their 
independence  today,  they  have  long  been 
an  active  member  of  the  world  commun- 
ity. Nestled  only  a  few  miles  from  Flor- 
ida, Cuba,  and  Hispaniola — Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic — the  estimated  700 
islands  and  hundreds  more  islets  of  the 
Bahamas  have  often  been  an  attractive 
haven  for  foreigners  in  times  of  trouble. 
The  Bahamas,  in  turn,  has  had  to  rely  on 
its  neighbors  to  an  unusual  extent,  since 
few  mineral  deposits  exist  and  the  soil 
is  not  particularly  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture. Bahamians,  therefore,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  foreign 
affairs. 

This  experience  with  foreigners  even 
dates  to  pre-Columbian  days  when 
Arawak  Indians  sought  the  islands  as 
refuge  from  the  fierce  Carib  Indians  to 
the  south.  Soon  after  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  Bahamas  in  1492,  the  Span- 
iards proceeded  to  remove  the  Arawaks 
to  Hispaniola.  Left  uninhabited  for  al- 
most 150  years,  the  islands  were  first 
settled  in  1648  by  English  Puritans  seek- 
ing a  haven  from  religious  strife  on  Ber- 
muda. In  1670.  Charles  II  named  lords 
from  the  Carolinas  as  proprietors  of  the 
new  British  colony. 

Proprietors  living  overseas  in  Amer- 
ica, however,  proved  incapable  of  provid- 
ing the  strong  government  needed  to  pre- 
vent marauding  pirates  from  using  the 
numerous  islands  as  sanctuaries.  As  a 
result.  King  George  I  in  1718  dispatched 
soldiers  and  a  royal  governor,  Woodes 
Rogers,  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  In  his  two  terms  as  governor, 
Rogers,  eliminated  piracy,  increased 
trade,  and  founded  an  elected  general 
assembly  which  has  governed  60  years 
longer  than  has  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  Bahamas  received  still  another 
spurt  of  development  when  the  end  of 


the  American  Revolution  brought  an  in- 
flux of  American  Loyalists  and  their 
black  slaves.  Although  the  slaves  out- 
numbered their  masters  for  the  first  time 
in  Bahamian  history,  the  plantation  sys- 
tem failed  agriculturally  even  before  the 
Crown  emancipated  all  slaves  in  1834. 

Two  periods  of  enormous  prosperity 
and  growth  marked  the  next  century. 
During  the  American  Civil  War,  Con- 
federate blockade  rumiers  seeking  to 
trade  cotton  for  gims  turned  Nassau,  the 
capital  of  the  Bahamas,  into  a  boomtown 
overnight.  The  islands  did  a  similarly 
brisk  business  during  the  American  pro- 
hibition period  with  bootleggers  trying  to 
smuggle  hquor  into  the  United  States. 

The  dark,  early  days  of  World  War  II 
when  our  ships  were  being  sunk  en  route 
to  beleaguered  Britain  brought  about  a 
new  era  of  cooperation  between  the 
Bahamas  and  the  United  States.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  area's  defense  needs  we 
were  invited  to  establish  certain  military 
facilities  in  the  islands.  From  bases  with 
wartime  purpose,  our  facilities  have  in 
the  intervening  years  either  been  phased 
out  or  transformed  into  stations  primar- 
ily for  research.  I  note  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Bahamas  has  expressed  its  willingness 
that  these  few  bases  be  retained  in  the 
post  independence  period. 

Not  until  the  post- World  War  II  years 
had  tourism  become  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  islands.  Despite  the  beau- 
tiful beaches,  warm  waters,  and  tem- 
peratures from  70  degrees  to  90  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  average  American  had 
found  the  sea  voyage  inconveniently 
long.  With  the  improved  transportation 
of  the  air  age  and  the  increased  leisure 
time  of  many  prosperous  Americans, 
however,  Bahamians  could  count  on  a 
steady  annual  flow  of  tourists — and  in- 
come. Today  more  than  1  million  visi- 
tors, most  of  them  from  the  United 
States,  annually  accoimt  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  island's  revenue,  and 
officials  expect  2.5  million  tourists  an- 
nually by  1980. 

The  prospects  for  tourism,  however, 
have  not  blinded  Bahamians  to  the  need 
for  diversifying  their  economy.  Already, 
the  Bahamas  is  an  international  finan- 
cial center  with  one  bank  for  every  550 
citizens.  Also,  with  the  development  of 
forestry  on  several  of  tlie  "out  islands," 
wood  products  have  become  the  leading 
export. 

In  an  effort  to  continue  attracting 
other  industries,  the  new  Bahamian 
Government  of  Prime  Minister  Lynden 
Ptndling  has  promised  not  to  enact  in- 
dividual or  corporate  income  taxes.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Pindling  administra- 
tion has  stressed  that  the  local  popula- 
tion rather  than  foreigners  must  obtain 
many  of  the  jobs  created  by  increased 
industrialization.  As  a  further  spur  to 
economic  growth,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  new  government  has  declared 
that  it  hopes  to  maintain  a  favorable 
climate  for  foreign  investment  and  that 
it  welcomes  new  investors  as  it  has  wel- 
comed the  investments  of  many  Ameri- 
cans over  the  years. 

Bahamian  political  achievements  are 
equally  Impressive  as  are  the  islands' 
economic    accomplishments.    Although 


the  British-appointed  governor  retained 
control  of  foreign  affairs,  national  de- 
fense, and  internal  security,  a  constitu- 
tion promulgated  in  1964  granted  the 
islanders  a  high  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment. After  Lynden  Pindling's  Progres- 
sive Liberal  Party— (PLP) — defeated  the 
British-oriented  United  Bahamian  Party 
in  1967,  the  constitution  was  further 
revised  to  reduce  the  governor's  powers. 
When  Bahamians  in  1972  reelected  the 
Pindling  government  with  a  mandate  for 
independence.  Great  Britain  acquiesced 
and  sponsored  the  Bahamas  Independ- 
ence Conference  in  London  to  draft  an 
independent  constitution  for  the  islands. 
Elections,  not  violence,  had  proved 
decisive. 

Although  the  Bahamas  now  becomes 
the  country  with  the  smallest  population 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  its  reputa- 
tion for  peaceful  political  change  will 
gain  the  new  government  important 
prestige  in  international  affairs.  More- 
over, with  Great  Britain  offering  to  spon- 
sor Bahamian  membership  in  major 
world  bodies,  the  Bahamas  promises  to 
add  an  unusually  effective  voice  to  those 
countries  concerned  with  protecting  the 
world's  oceans.  In  fact,  the  Pindling  gov- 
ernment has  already  expressed  keen  in- 
terest in  the  United  Nation's  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  scheduled  to  begin  later 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  Bahamas' 
long  history  there  has  been  a  close  and 
cordial  relationship  between  our  two  peo- 
ples. It  is  my  hope  that  this  friendly  rela- 
tionship will  grow  stronger  with  each 
passing  day  for,  in  fact,  this  newly  inde- 
pendent neighbor  is  so  near  to  our  shores 
I  am  certain  many  of  my  countrj'men 
will  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  it  as  a 
foreign  land.  In  trutli,  it  is  far  from  for- 
eign; it  is  as  near  to  our  hearts  as  it  is 
geographically  close. 

Upon  this  historic  occasion,  on  behalf 
of  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  extend  our  heartfelt  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  Prime 
Minister  Pindling,  the  government,  and 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Bahamas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  two  editorials 
regarding  Bahamian  independence  from 
today's  edition  of  the  Miami  Herald  and 
Washington  Post. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  July  10,  1973 1 

The  Bahamas  Nation  Is  Born  Full  or  Hope 

AND   Promise 

Today,  the  Bahama  Islands  are  an  Inde- 
pendent nation.  All  the  benefits  and  all  the 
problems  have  become  theirs  alone. 

The  Islands,  for  the  most  part,  are  eager 
to  assume  their  new  role.  The  last  trappings 
of  paternal  British  rule  are  gone.  Now  Ba- 
hamians control  Bahamian  destiny. 

On  this  emotional  day,  hope  outraces  the 
concerns.  Bahamians'  eyes  on  the  horizon, 
not  on  any  potholes  that  might  complicate 
the  first  steps. 

This,  of  course.  Is  both  understandable  and 
proper.  Did  not  the  American  rhetoric  of 
1776  reflect  a  confidence  that  In  itself  be- 
came a  major  weapon  of  survival? 

Prime  Minister  Lynden  O.  Pindling  has 
proclaimed  this  the  "happiest,  most  con- 
genial, most  peaceful  of  all  nations  In  the 
Western  hemisphere."  The  Bahamas,  he  said, 
have  an  atmosphere  In  which  there  can  be 
found  a  solution  to  the  problems. 
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For  him,  the  task  Is  to  lead  Bahamians  Into 
full  majority  rights  and  privileges  without 
altering  democratic  rule  or  forgetting  mi- 
nority rights  and  privileges. 

As  the  pendulum  swings  to  correct  old 
abuses,  for  the  good  of  the  Bahamao  he  must 
find  \\ays  not  to  let  It  swing  so  far  as  to 
creat*  new  ones.  His  every  statement  Indi- 
cates recognition  of  that  fact,  and  he  has 
pledged  to  find  that  proper  balance. 

Because  of  foreign  dependency  (and  for 
now  at  least  this  means  principally  the 
United  States),  through  the  necessity  for 
tourism  and  Investment  from  abroad,  the 
economy  of  the  Bahamas  hinges  on  Mr.  Plnd- 
Ung's  success  In  finding  and  maintaining 
that  balance. 

As  Bahamians  reach  for  their  own  im- 
proved lives,  how  they  treat  foreigners  who 
come  among  them  will  be  a  critical  factor  In 
what  they  are  able  to  achieve. 

But  Che  emphasis  In  Nassau,  and  all  the 
Bahama  Islands,  this  week  has  leaned  heav- 
ily to  the  positive. 

Young  Prince  Charles  has  given  the 
Queen's  blessing  and  a  broad  range  of  foreign 
dignitaries  has  Indicated  the  goodwill  pres- 
ent in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Even  the  old  guard,  the  remnants  of  the 
once  powerful  Bay  Street  Boys,  have  largely 
accepted  the  Inevitable  and  are  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  It. 

The  Bahamas  has  charted  for  Itself  a  new 
course  seeking  enemies  nowhere  and  friends 
everjTH'here — and  Is  fortunate  to  begin  its 
life  as  a  nation  with  no  historical  sins  suffi- 
cient to  deter  that  approach. 

Today,  say  the  celebrants.  Is  the  greatest 
day  In  the  history  of  the  Bahamas.  Our  wish 
for  them  Is  that  history  will  so  record  it. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  10,  1973] 
The  Birth  or  the  Bahamas 

A  new  state  comes  Into  being  today  Just  50 
mile.;  off  Florida:  the  Bahamas,  a  100-lsland 
archipelago  sweeping  750  mUes  to  the  Carib- 
bean. Stirred  by  nationalism  and  racial  pride, 
the  large  black  majority  of  Its  185,000  citi- 
zens wanted  the  status  and  self-respect  of 
nationhood.  The  British  were  pleased  to  let 
their  colony  of  two  centuries  go.  The  Ba- 
hamas becomes  the  region's  fifth  English- 
speaking  state  and  will  doubtless  work 
closely  with  the  other  four. 

Though  a  mini-state  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion, the  Bahamas  Is  a  "maxl-state"  if  meas- 
ured by  Its  problems.  Many  blacks  Eire  of- 
fended that  so  many  of  the  country's  assets — 
resorts,  casinos,  banks,  recently  some  oil  re- 
fineries— are  owned  and  run  by  whites.  They 
worry  of  becoming  a  nation  of  black  bellboys 
for  white  guests.  "Bahamians-flrst"  hiring 
pressures  have  aggravated  differences  in  a 
country  where  24.000  Americans  live.  To 
satisfy  his  people's  Impatience  and  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  the  confidence  of  essen- 
tial investors  is  the  main  challenge  facing 
Prime  Minister  Lynden  O.  Pindling,  a  Lon- 
don-educated lawyer  regarded  as  a  moderate 
In  the  Bahamian  political  spectrum. 

The  United  States  cannot  fall  to  be  In- 
tensely Interested  in  Independent  Bahamas. 
The  archipelago  cuts  a  strategic  swath  across 
our  southern  approaches:  the  new  govern- 
ment Is  expected  to  drop  support  for  the 
British  principle  of  the  three-mile  terrltorlai 
sea  and,  at  the  pending  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, to  press  for  extension  both  of  Its 
terrltorlai  sea  and  of  a  still  wider  zone  of 
exclusive  fishing  Jurisdiction.  New  terms 
must  be  negotiated  with  the  Bahamas  for  our 
missile-tracking  station  and  Navy  test  and 
research  facilities.  The  Interests  of  the  resi- 
dent Americans,  not  to  say  the  1>2  million 
American  tourists  a  year,  must  be  taken  Into 
account.  Special  problems  may  arise  with 
the  81  billion  In  American  Investments  at- 
tracted In  part  by  easy  local  legislation.  Mr. 
Pindling,  for  Instance,  had  to  Issue  an  Inde- 
pendence-eve statement  on  political  contri- 
butions he  received  from  financier  Robert 


Vesco.  Bahamians  need  help  in  policing  their 
distant  deserted  easternmost  Islands,  used  for 
narcotics  smuggll:ig  and,  sometimes,  by  Hai- 
tian or  Cuban  exiles. 

Many  Americans  may  think  of  the  Ba- 
hamas simply  as  a  lovely  beach.  In  fact.  It  is 
a  country  with  a  full  complement  of  cares. 
Americans  surely  wish  their  newest  national 
neighbor  well. 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  on  behalf  of  the  minority  that  I  asso- 
ciate myself  and  the  minority  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  We  welcome  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas  among 
the  society  of  nations. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  A  bloodless  revolution 
has  occurred  in  the  West  Indies.  The  40 
islands  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions 
which  comprise  the  Bahamas  and  the 
173,000  inhabitants  of  those  islands  have 
once  again  demonstrated  the  ultimate 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  Bahamian 
people,  85  percent  of  whom  are  of  African 
descent,  have  secured  from  Great  Britain 
the  rights  of  self-government  and  self- 
determination  after  approximately  three 
centuries  of  foreign  occupation. 

The  history  of  the  Bahamas,  like  that 
of  most  of  the  West  Indies,  is  character- 
ized by  foreign  occupation,  exploitation, 
and  economic  deprivation.  But  trying 
times,  combined  with  sporadic  periods 
of  economic  prosperity  and  longer  pe- 
riods of  severe  economic  depression  have 
not  dampened  the  spirit  of  the  vibrant 
Bahamian  people.  They  have  forged 
ahead  valiantly  to  create  a  prosperous, 
progressive  nation  and  the  celebration 
today  of  Bahamian  Independence  Day 
is  the  culmination  of  their  successful 
struggle. 

The  struggle  for  self-government  in 
the  Bahamas  was  spearheaded  by  the 
Progressive  Liberal  Party  which  was 
formed  in  1953  by  Mr.  William  Cart- 
wright.  The  party  was  formed  to  effec- 
tively organize  black  Bahamian  workers 
who  had  begun  their  struggle  to  remedy 
the  inequities  of  their  system  resulting 
from  social  degradation  and  political  op- 
pression. 

The  PLP  sought  to  confront  the  unop- 
posed political  bloc  which  controlled  the 
House  of  Assembly,  which  is  similar  to 
our  House  of  Representatives.  This  poli- 
tical bloc  was  predominantly  white, 
whereas  whites  composed  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  people.  The  PLP  was  the 
people's  party.  Its  campaign  was  taken 
to  the  streets  and  meetings  were  held  in 
places  and  at  times  most  accessible  to 
the  people.  The  PLP  was  truly  a  party  of 
the  people,  for  along  with  equal  repre- 
sentation they  championed  the  cause  of 
female  suffrage. 

Having  developed  such  a  rapport  and 
sense  of  commonality  with  the  people  the 
success  of  the  PLP  party  was  inevitable. 
Lynden  O.  Pindling,  a  London  educated 
lawyer  and  now  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Bahamas,  was  to  play  an  instrumental 
role  in  the  development  of  the  PLP  as  the 
dominant  political  power. 

Lynden  Pindling  joined  the  PLP 
shortly  after  its  creation.  His  first  task 


was  to  prepare  the  party  platform  for  the 
1956  election.  From  then  on  it  was  an 
uphill  battle  directed  first  toward  equal 
representation  and  subsequently  toward 
independence.  The  struggle,  which  was 
supported  by  the  people,  was  against  il- 
legal electioneering,  threatened  economic 
reprisals  and  the  gerrymandering  of  dis- 
trict boundaries. 

In  1962,  Lynden  Pindling  took  office 
as  the  leader  of  the  PLP  members  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  He  fought  for  the 
equitable  redistribution  of  seats.  This 
idea  was  rejected  in  1965  by  the  House 
of  Assembly.  In  an  impressive  show  of 
conviction  to  the  people,  Lynden  Pin- 
dling threw  the  mace  of  authority  out  the 
window  of  the  Assembly  Chamber  and 
declared  that  as  a  symbol  of  authority 
and  government,  the  mace  belonged  to 
the  people.  This  incident  touched  off  a 
wave  of  events  known  as  the  "black 
Tuesday"  demonstrations  which  evi- 
denced the  great  degree  of  support  en- 
joyed by  Lynden  Pindling  and  the  PLP. 

The  PLP  took  its  grievances  to  the 
United  Nations'  Special  Committee  on 
Colonialism  and  charged  Britain  with 
actively  supporting  the  ethnic  minority 
which  controlled  the  government.  De- 
mands were  made  upon  Britain  to  remedy 
this  situation.  United  Nations  interven- 
tion was  not  needed  however.  PLP  initia- 
tives resulted  in  new  seats  being  added 
and  the  changing  of  election  boundaries. 
As  a  result  the  PLP  gained  a  one  seat 
majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  the 
election  of  January  1967. 

In  1968,  the  people  displayed  massive 
support  for  the  PLP  by  giving  them  more 
than  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  House 
of  Assembly.  Independence  was  now  a 
concretized  goal  of  the  government,  be- 
cause in  supporting  the  government  the 
people  supported  its  goals  and  one  of  its 
goals  was  self-government. 

Increased  concessions  of  power  to  the 
Bahamian  Government  and  a  public  an- 
nouncement in  1971  by  the  British  Minis- 
ter of  State  as  to  the  inevitability  of 
independence  for  the  Bahamas  were  the 
types  of  events  which  characterized  the 
final  transition  of  the  Bahamas  from  a 
colony  to  an  independent  nation. 

The  concept  of  struggle  is  a  key  one 
in  the  history  of  developing  nations.  It  is 
a  concept  which  can  join  together  two 
nations  which  otherwise  have  nothing  in 
common.  So  it  was  with  the  United  States 
and  the  Bahamas.  ImpMartant  eras  In 
American  history  have  precipitated  im- 
portant eras  in  Bahamian  history.  The 
relationship  was  usually  economic,  but 
nonetheless  crucial.  Three  such  relation- 
ships occurred  during  the  American  War 
for  Independence,  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  the  prohibition  era. 

The  American  War  for  Independence 
brought  an  influx  of  Loyalists  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Bahamas.  The  Loy- 
alists brought  with  them  a  strong  alle- 
giance to  Great  Britain  and  their  slaves. 
This  great  influx  of  slaves  and  Loyalists 
was  to  have  a  magnified  effect  on  the  fu- 
ture social  and  political  makeup  of  the 
Bahamas.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Loyalists,  the  population  of  the  Bahamas 
was  two-thirds  white.  By  1970,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  population  was  black. 
For  the  first  time  in  Bahamian  history, 
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the  secure  position  enjoyed  by  the  white 
settlers  was  threatened. 

The  political  aspects  of  the  Civil  War 
held  very  little  consequence  for  the  Ba- 
hamas. While  the  war  in  the  United 
States  symbolized  the  struggle  by  the 
President  and  the  Government  to  save 
the  union,  it  brought  economic  prosper- 
ity to  the  dying  Bahamian  economy.  The 
Bahamas  was  one  step  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  that  it  had  abolished 
slavery  in  1834,  an  act  which  dampened 
thoughts  of  action  against  the  British 
Government  or  the  British  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  by  the  slaves. 

Economically,  the  Bahamas  profited 
from  the  blockade  of  southern  ports  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  With  Nassau  serv- 
ing as  a  base,  Bahamians  made  the  short 
trip  to  southern  ports  to  secure  cotton, 
which  was  badly  needed  by  the  British 
and  to  deliver  sorely  needed  guns  and 
ammunition  provided  by  the  British 
Government. 

The  economic  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  reached  a  high  during  the 
Prohibition  Era  in  the  United  States. 
The  period  between  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Prohibition  Era  saw  the  Bahamas 
plagued  by  detrimental  economic  trends, 
with  the  economy  rising  and  falling  but 
never  achieving  full  prosperity.  Pros- 
perity, at  least  for  the  merchant  class, 
was  achieved  during  the  Prohibition  Era, 
which  created  the  vei-y  profitable  indus- 
tries of  bootlegging  anl  smuggling. 

The  relationship  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Bahamas  has  expanded  to  the 
cultural  and  political  as  well  as  the  socio- 
economic arena.  The  sizable  emigration 
of  Bahamians  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing periods  of  economic  depression  have 
brought  a  new  cultiu-e  to  this  country.  A 
new  culture  and  tradition  to  add  to  the 
already  rich  recipe  of  varied  cultures 
which  comprise  the  United  States. 

Tourism  is  a  major  source  of  revenue 
in  the  Bahamas  and  the  United  States 
provides  90  percent  of  those  toiu-ists. 
Thus  the  economic  relationship  between 
the  two  countries  is  continued. 

Prior  to  its  independence,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Bahamas  and  the 
United  States  was  a  subconscious  one.  It 
developed  as  a  consequence  of  political 
turmoil  in  one  country  and  economic 
turmoil  in  the  other.  But  now  that  in- 
dependence has  been  achieved  by  the 
residents  of  these  magnificent  islands. 
let  us  seek  to  consciously  develop  a  rela- 
tion-ship  of  equality  and  mutual  respect. 

The  Bahamas  are  a  set  of  beautiful 
islands  characterized  by  magnificent 
beaches,  a  warm  temperate  climate,  a 
rich,  bountiful  culture  and  a  people 
whose  spirit  of  friendliness  and  deter- 
mination is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
developing  nation. 

Thus,  on  this  day,  July  10,  1973.  In- 
dependence Day  for  the  Bahamas,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Bahamian  people  in  their 
relentless  struggle  for  freedom.  I  thank 
them  for  the  strength,  leadership  and 
hope  that  they  have  given  to  minority 
groups  in  America  who  are  fighting  for 
their  civil  rights.  I  thank  them  for  the 
rich  dimension  they  have  added  to  Amer- 
ican life. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  1  min- 
ute past  12  today,  the  Bahamas  became 
the   33d    Independent   member    of   the 


British  Commonwealth.  This  is  a  time 
for  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
this  land  of  3.000  isles,  small  cays  and 
rocks  in  the  Atlantic  archipelago. 

Starting  about  50  miles  off  the  Florida 
coast  and  dribbling  southeasterly  for  500 
miles  toward  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
shared  by  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, is  a  nature's  paradise.  It  has  been 
blessed  with  magnificent  scenic  wonders 
and  a  fabulous  climate. 

Their  new  fiag  is  a  black  triangle 
superimposed  over  horizontal  bars  of 
aquamarine,  gold,  and  aquamarine  again. 

This  land  has  been  a  colonial  posses- 
sion of  Britain  for  300  years.  Now  these 
hardy  people  will  go  it  alone  in  a  fast 
changing  modern  world. 

There  will  be  problems,  but  what  na- 
tion hasn't  had  problems. 

I  want  to  join  today  in  saluting  our 
new  neighbor  on  its  day  of  independence. 
I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  warm 
words  of  encouragement. 

Certainly  there  are  problems  in  the 
economy  of  this  fabled  land  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  freedom  will  lead  to  progress 
in  the  well-being  of  Bahamians. 

Welcome  to  the  commimity  of  nations. 
As  a  Floridian,  the  closest  American 
neighbors  to  this  fabled  land,  I  bid  a 
double  welcome.  You  will  find  America 
to  be  a  good  neighbor.  We  want  you  to 
progress.  We  want  for  your  people  a 
bountiful  life. 

Just  as  our  land  celebrates  July  4,  so 
will  your  children  and  children's  children 
celebrate  July  10.  Self-determination  and 
freedom  are  the  most  priceless  of  a  na- 
tion's possessions. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  speak  today  as  an  American 
and  as  a  black  man  to  congratulate  the 
former  Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas 
on  their  birth  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. I  speak  as  an  American  because, 
historically,  America  and  the  Bahamas 
could  not  be  more  closely  related.  Oc- 
tober 12,  1492,  the  day  we  salute  as  the 
founding  of  our  own  country,  was  ac- 
tually the  day  on  which  Columbus  land- 
ed on  San  Salvador  Island.  Since  then 
the  Bahamas  have  played  a  major  role 
in  America's  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars  and  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Since 
1880,  American  tourists  have  delighted 
at  the  beautiful,  unpolluted,  and  peace- 
ful atmosphere  of  the  islands.  And,  of 
course,  it  is  fitting  that  Bahamians  rank 
sixth  in  the  number  of  foreign  nationals 
who  visit  the  United  States  annually. 

As  a  black  man  I  view  the  Bahamian 
attainment  of  independence  with  pride. 
The  85  percent  black  population  of  the 
Bahamas  has  shared  many  of  the  trials 
experienced  by  the  black  population  in 
this  countiT.  They  too  knew  slavery,  sup- 
pression, educational  deprivation,  and 
the  "No  room  at  the  top"  policy  of  the 
goverrunent  and  of  labor.  But,  like  their 
brothers  in  this  country,  there  were 
those  who  refused  to  give  up.  William 
Cartwright  was  one  of  those,  Lyndon 
Pindling,  another.  Under  their  leader- 
ship the  Progressive  Liberal  Party  was 
formed  and  has,  in  the  past  20  years, 
grown  in  number  and  in  influence  until 
today,  when  it  clearly  represents  the  ma- 
jority of  the  islands'  population.  In  fact, 
it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 


that  the  independence  we  are  commemo- 
rating today  has  come  about  almost  en- 
tirely through  the  efforts  of  that  party. 

Independent  black  government 
achieved  by  black  men.  It  was  not  a 
gift.  Nor  was  it  a  battle  won  in  the 
streets.  It  was  a  battle  won  at  the  ballot 
box.  That  fact  in  itself  should  demon- 
strate how  ready  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  self-government  the  people 
of  the  Bahamas  are. 

Black  Americans,  young  Americans, 
and  all  Americans  who  seek  to  reform  the 
"American  way,"  so  that  it  is  a  way  of 
all,  not  the  narrow  way  of  a  few.  should 
look  at  the  Bahamian  independence  and 
see  it  for  what  it  is.  The  Bahamians  un- 
dertook the  battle  from  within  and  won. 
We  can,  and  must,  do  the  same  thing. 

Many  trials  lie  ahead  for  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  the  Bahamas,  just  as  they  do 
for  many  of  us  here.  Mistakes  will  be 
made,  but  they  will  serve  in  the  end  to 
strengthen  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  can  say  nothing  more  except:  To- 
gether in  the  struggle,  brothers. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  rejoicing 
with  the  people  of  the  Bahama  islands 
in  the  Caribbean  as  they  celebrate  their 
Independence  Day. 

It  has  been  a  long,  involved  journey 
for  the  people  of  the  Bahamas  to  this 
point  in  their  historj-.  From  the  landing 
of  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492,  the 
human  resources  of  these  islands  have 
been  exploited  just  as  those  of  other 
"colonized"  areas — the  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural riches  of  the  islands  were  plun- 
dered while  the  inhabitants  were  forced 
into  slavery  in  their  own  land  and  car- 
ried off  to  work  in  the  mines  and  on  the 
sugar  plantations  of  neighboring  islands. 
Through  the  centuries  colonial  powers 
sought  to  rule  the  people  and  the  land, 
using  them  as  pawns  in  power  struggles 
and  international  imperialism. 

Between  the  first  enslavement  and  to- 
day's independence,  history  has  created 
a  mutuality  of  interests  for  blacks  across 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  woven  ties  be- 
tween peoples  of  African  descent  on  all 
continents  and  inhabited  areas.  Today, 
85  percent  of  the  population  of  the  Ba- 
hamas is  directly  descended  from  Afri- 
can peoples.  Our  concern  for  the  Carib- 
bean and  Latin  America  is  enhanced  by 
the  cultural,  social,  and  philosophical 
ties  which  bind  many  of  us. 

History  demands,  then,  that  we  ac- 
tively and  constantly  support  the  libera- 
tion movements  in  the  Caribbean  as  well 
as  the  continent  of  Africa  and  in  other 
third  world  nations.  The  people  of  the 
Bahamas  have  voted,  and  chosen  their 
government.  Today  the  rule  of  others  is 
ended  and  liberty  begun.  Members  of 
Congress,  the  U.S.  Government,  and  the 
American  people  should  rejoice  in  this 
continuation  of  the  revolution  for  free- 
dom in  the  Americas,  and  pledge  our 
cooperation  with  our  neighbors  of  the 
Bahamas  to  maintain  their  just  and 
equitable  place  in  the  world  community. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
(Mr.  Fascell)  for  having  taken  this 
special  order  to  commemorate  thla 
momentous  occasion. 
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As  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas 
begins  its  new  Hie  as  a  fully  independent 
self-governing  nation,  I  would  hke  to 
take  a  moment  to  join  Mr.  Fascell.  other 
Members  of  the  House,  and  people  the 
world  over,  in  congratulating  the  people 
of  the  Bahamas  and  Prime  Minister 
Pindling  on  their  major  accomplishment. 

The  people  of  the  Bahamas  have  strug- 
gled for  some  250  years  for  the  right  to 
govern  themselves.  Their  struggle  has, 
in  many  ways,  paralleled  the  struggle 
waged  by  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  many  of  the  African 
nations  who  have  recently  been  freed 
from  the  strangling  ropes  of  colonialism. 

The  Bahamian  independence  signifies 
man's  seemingly  endless  struggle  for  rec- 
ognition of  one's  own  dignity  and  the 
right  to  social  justice  in  one's  own  coun- 
try and  in  one's  own  time.  But,  let  us  not 
forget  that  with  the  victory  of  independ- 
ence also  comes  the  conquest  of  another 
struggle,  a  struggle  to  maintain  that  in- 
dependence with  a  strength  and  glory 
th.it  no  man  can  put  asunder. 

Today,  July  10.  1973,  will  be  a  day  long 
remembered  by  those  who  look  to  the 
Bahamas  and  gratefully  observe  the 
survival  of  human  rights.  This  day  is  but 
another  milestone  in  the  struggle  of  man 
to  govern  himself,  remembering  just  how 
far  he  has  come,  and  not  forgetting  how 
far  he  has  to  go.  However,  man  still 
possesses  the  right  to  determine  his  own 
destiny. 

I  congratulate  and  applaud  the  efforts 
and  great  strides  the  Bahamian  people 
have  made.  May  all  our  hearts  be  with 
them  at  this  most  important  hour. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN-SOVIET 
TRADE  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
scheduled  this  special  order  to  discuss 
the  new  American-Soviet  trade  policies. 

The  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  greatly  expand  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  may  well  have 
more  far  reaching  consequences  than 
any  other  decision  made  by  this  admin- 
istration. It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us 
to  know  at  this  point  what  effects  this 
decision  will  ultimately  have  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  entire  world.  Will  it  be  a 
major  step  toward  world  peace?  Will  the 
political  benefits  of  the  decision  out- 
weigh the  economic  benefits?  Will  it  be  a 
plus  or  a  minus  to  our  economy  in  terms 
of  our  relationship  to  the  economies  of 
the  world's  great  powers? 

In  a  study  recently  published  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments  many  of  these  questions 
are  raised  and  some  possible  conse- 
quences are  examined.  The  study  makes 
one  point  that  should  not  be  ignored  by 
any  Member  of  this  House: 

The  linkage  of  the  new  commercial  rela- 
tionship to  the  U.S. -Soviet  political  rela- 
tions highlights  the  need  for  careful  scru- 
tiny by  the  U.S.  Congress. 


This  is  especially  true,  the  study  fur- 
ther states,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  requested  authoriza- 
tion "to  extend  mosi-favored-nation — 
MFN— status  to  the  Soviet  Union."  The 
U.S.  Congress  certainly  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  carefully  evaluate  these  trade 
relationships  at  every  point  in  their 
development.  The  foreign  affairs  study 
refers  to  the  Peterson  report  of  1971 
which  states  that  the  administration 
should  work  clcsely  with  Congress  in 
shaping  a  new  international  economic 
order  but  makes  this  observation  about 
the  trade  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union : 

However,  no  effort  vas  made  to  Involve 
Congress  In  U.S. -Soviet  trade  negotiations. 
Congress  did  not  pass  enablinsc  legislation 
to  facilitate  a  trade  agreement  between  the 
two  countries.  Only  after  the  trade  agree- 
ment has  been  concluded  did  the  Ni.xon 
Administration  turn  to  Congress  for  enact- 
ment of  a  law  providing  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
various  executive  department  delegations  to 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  include  congres- 
sional representation,  nor  was  the  Summit 
meeting  attended  by  representatives  of  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  the  bi-partisan  official  visits 
to  China  by  congressional  leaders  were  not 
repeated  in  tiie  wake  of  the  Moscow  Summit, 
and  the  Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Commercial  Com- 
mission set  up  at  the  Summit  did  not  in- 
clude congressional  representation.  Finally, 
the  Peterson  Report  In  August,  1972  on  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Commission  made  no 
direct  reference  to  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  penetrating  question 
asked  in  the  House  foreign  affairs  study 
is  how  the  apparent  Soviet  change  in 
foreign  economic  policy  relates  "to  Soviet 
military-strategic  goals."  The  fact  that 
the  Soviets  might  get  the  best  of  us 
from  a  purely  economic  standpoint  is 
obviously  minimal  in  comparison  to  the 
possibility  that  this  trade  relationship 
could  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  military  goals. 

Every  nation's  military  power  is 
always  linked  to  its  economic  position. 
For  many  years  now  the  Soviets  have 
spent  as  much  or  more  on  defense  than 
the  United  States.  This  has  happened  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  GNP  is 
roughly  half  of  ours.  In  the  last  3  years, 
for  example,  we  have  spent  around  6  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  on  defense  and  during 
that  same  period  Russia  has  spent  over 
12  percent  of  its  GNP  on  military  mat- 
ters. Many  people  in  our  country  argue 
that  the  amount  of  money  we  spend  on 
military  items  has  caused  us  to  neglect 
urgent  domestic  needs.  Can  you  imagine 
what  it  would  be  like  if  we  spent  twice 
as  much  on  defense  as  we  do?  This  Is 
exactly  what  is  happening  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  terms  of  their  economy  they 
are  spending  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  we  are  on  defense.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  get  much  more 
for  their  military  dollar  than  we  do  in 
the  Unitde  States.  For  example.  58  to 
59  percent  of  our  defense  budget  goes 
for  manpower  due  to  our  wage  structure 
while  their  manpower  costs  only  about 
25  percent  of  their  military  budget.  In 
addition  they  have  a  dual  pricing  system 
for  materials  that  go  into  weapons  and 
materials  that  go  into  domestic  products 
which  further  stretches  the  military  dol- 


lar. The  military-related  industries  in 
the  Soviet  Union  also  exist  to  serve  their 
military  needs  much  more  so  than  ours 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  this  Nation  has  shied  away  from 
extensive  trade  relations  with  the  Rus- 
sians for  fear  that  our  exportation  of 
technology,  needed  domestic  products, 
and  assistance  to  them  in  expanding 
their  commercial  enterprises  would  as- 
sist them  in  their  military  goals.  It  is 
rather  obvious  that  a  military-oriented 
society  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  would 
impose  hardships  on  their  people  in  terms 
of  their  domestic  needs.  By  their  own 
admission  there  is  a  great  technology  gap 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West- 
ern World  in  every  domestic  area.  The 
more  of  these  domestic  needs  they  could 
receive  through  foreign  trade  the  more 
resources  and  manpower  they  would  be 
able  to  commit  to  military  developments. 
If  we  export  the  technical  know-how 
and  machinery  to  enable  the  Soviets  to 
enter  the  modern  age  in  agriculture  and 
industrial  output  we  may  be  enabling 
them  to  make  even  greater  military 
strides.  In  a  study  released  in  May  1970 
by  the  Commission  on  International 
Trade  and  Investment  Policy,  appointed 
by  President  Nixon,  they  concluded  with 
certain  important  reservations  about 
trade  with  the  Commiunlst  countries: 

Within  the  bounds  set  by  strategic  con- 
siderations, the  United  States  should  at- 
tempt to  expand  Its  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist countries.  To  this  end,  we  should 
align  our  export  restrictions  with  those  of 
other  Western  nations. 

However,  transfers  of  technologies,  pro- 
duction processes,  and/or  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of  manufacturing  facilities 
should  continue  to  be  subject  to  careful  re- 
view by  appropriate  government  agencies  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  contribute  signif- 
icantly to  the  military  capabilities  of  Com- 
munist countries. 

Even  as  late  as  last  month  Presi- 
dent Nixon  warned  us  in  his  foreign 
policy  message  to  the  Congress  that  we 
should  realize  that  with  all  the  relaxing 
of  tension  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Communist  powers  that  "the 
current  trend  toward  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  may  not  prove 
durable."  It  seems  to  me  that  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  would  be  remiss 
in  our  responsibilities  if  we  fail  to  keep 
a  keen  eye  focused  on  any  possible  mili- 
tary advantages  we  might  be  giving  the 
Soviets  in  our  trade  relations. 

As  most  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  realize  the  current  balance  of  stra- 
tegic military  power  is  in  a  position  of 
precarious  balance.  In  the  SALT  agree- 
ments we  conceded  a  superiority  in  num- 
bers of  nuclear  missiles  to  the  Soviets 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  certain 
amount  of  technological  superiority  in 
our  missile  systems.  In  terms  of  the  over- 
all strategic  offensive  weapons  balance, 
including  ICBM's,  SLBM's,  and  strategic 
bombers — which  were  not  covered  in  the 
SALT  agreement — we  have  conceded  su- 
periority to  the  Soviets  in  numbers  of 
delivery  vehicles,  and  in  megatonage 
while  retaining  a  lead  only  in  numbers 
of  strategic  offensive  warheads.  Our  lead 
in  numbers  of  warheads  is  based  on  the 
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fact  that  we  have  MIR'V  missiles  and  the 
Russians  do  not  at  this  time.  However, 
they  do  have  operational  MR'V  missUes 
and  are  testing  a  MIR'V  system.  All  ex- 
perts generally  agree  that  the  So\iets 
win  perfect  a  MIR'V  system  in  the  next 
few  years  and  might  well  equal  or  over- 
take us  in  numbers  of  warheads  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  interim  SALT 
agreement  limiting  strategic  offensive 
weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  briefly  remind  the 
Members  of  the  strategic  military  bal- 
ance between  the  two  countries  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  two  superpowers :  In  terms  of  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's  the  SALT  I  agreement  lim- 
ited the  United  States  to  an  overall  stra- 
tegic missile  launcher  ceiling  of  1,710 
while  the  U.S.S.R.  was  granted  a  ceiling 
of  2,359  missile  launchers.  The  Soviets 
could  elect  to  have  62  "modern  ballistic 
missile  submarines"  in  operation  with 
950  SLBM  launchers  and  then  have  no 
more  than  1,409  ICBM  launchers  or  they 
could  elect  to  have  1,618  ICBM's— not 
more  than  313  of  which  may  be  the  heavy 
types  deployed  after  1964 — and  740 
SLBM's — not  more  than  710  to  be  on  the 
Yankee  and  Delta  classes  of  submarines. 
The  United  States  on  the  other  hand 
could  elect  to  replace  the  54  older  Titan 
H  ICBM  of  our  total  ICBM  force  of  1,054 
with  modem  SLBM's  and  have  44  "mod- 
ern ballistic  missile  submarines"  carry- 
ing no  more  than  710  modem  SLBM 
launchers  and  reduce  our  ICBM  force  to 
1,000. 

Today,  we  have  210  Minuteman  m's — 
which  are  MIR'V'ed — operational  and  an- 
other 20  imdergoing  conversion  and  we 
expect  to  have  550  Minuteman  ni's  oper- 
ational by  mid-1975.  Also  at  the  present 
time  208  of  our  SLBM's  are  Polaris  A-3 
which  have  a  MR'V  capacity  and  320  are 
Poseidons  which  are  MIRV'ed.  At  the 
time  of  the  interim  agreement  the  SS- 
N-6  missile  installed  on  the  Yankee  class 
submarines  by  the  Russians  had  only  a 
1,500  nautical  mile  range  while  our 
Poseidon  missiles  had  roughly  a  2,500 
nautic.al  mile  range.  However,  we  now 
believe  that  the  Soviets  are  installing 
SS-N-8  missiles  on  their  Delta  class 
subs — one  of  which  is  operational — with 
a  4,000  nautical  mile  range.  Our  Trident 
C-4  SLBM  will  also  have  a  4,000  nautical 
mile  range  but  is  not  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted until  late  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  important  mat- 
ter in  this  whole  strategic  military  pic- 
ture as  far  as  I  am  concerned  is  the  fact 
that  we  must  strive  to  keep  our  tech- 
nological advantage  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  nuclear  deterrent  ca- 
pacity in  the  free  world.  The  Russians 
are  outspending  us  by  a  ratio  of  one  and 
a  half  to  two  to  one  on  research  and 
development.  They  are  presently  testing 
three  new  ICBM's,  they  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  MIR'V  system  for  years,  they 
are  developing  new  bombers  and  fighters 
as  well  as  new  aircraft  carriers,  missile 
destroyers  and  the  Delta  class  submarine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  export  our  tech- 
nology to  help  the  Soviets  develop  their 
resources,  provide  them  with  needed 
agricultural  and  domestic  goods,  and 
loan  them  billions  of  dollars  to  under- 
take programs  to  improve  their  standard 


of  living  what  will  this  mean  in  terms  of 
their  attitude?  Do  we  have  any  indica- 
tors that  they  intend  to  devote  more  of 
their  resources  and  manpower  to  domes- 
tic concerns  and  less  to  global  military 
concerns?  In  the  past  the  Soviet  con- 
sumer has  been  sacrificed  not  only  to  a 
gigantic  military  budget  at  home  but  to 
foreign  policy  considerations  such  as 
military  aid  to  the  Arab  world,  the  finan- 
cing of  "wars  of  national  liberation"  such 
as  Vietnam,  and  to  military  actic-ns  such 
as  the  occupation  ol'  Czechoslovakia.  Do 
we  have  any  hard  evidence  that  they  now 
want  to  turn  to  peaceful  pursuits?  In 
1963  President  Nixon  expressed  grave 
reservations  about  the  selling  of  wheat 
and  other  agricultural  goods  to  the  Rus- 
sians by  the  Kennedy  administration  in 
these  words : 

I  think  that  this  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
major  foreign  policy  mistake  of  this  admin- 
istration, even  more  serious  than  fouling 
up  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  What  we  are  doing  Is 
subsidizing  Khrushchev  at  a  time  that  he's 
in  deep  economic  trouble  .  .  .  this  will  al- 
low him  to  bring  economic  pressure  on  his 
satellites.  He  now  has  a  weapon  he  didn't 
have  before.  It  pulls  his  economy  out  of  a 
very  great  hole  and  allows  him  to  divert  the 
Russian  economy  into  space  and  military 
activities  that  he  otherwise  w^ould  have  to 
keep  In  agriculture. 

Has  the  situation  changed  so  drasti- 
cally? Have  the  Soviets  stopped  support- 
ing "national  wars  of  liberation,"  oc- 
cupying other  nations,  spending  two  and 
three  times  as  much  of  the  GNP  on  de- 
fense as  free  w^orld  nations?  Have  they 
liberalized  their  laws  in  regards  to  basic 
human  rights  such  as  the  right  to  emi- 
grate? What  are  we  receiving  in  return 
for  the  establishment  of  these  trade  and 
development  relationships?  Are  we  not 
placing  the  cart  before  the  horse?  Should 
we  not  have  a  mutual  reduction  of  arms 
and  forces  before  entering  into  such 
agreements?  These  are  questions  that  it 
behooves  us  as  Members  of  Congress  to 
ask. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  have  deep  concern 
over  the  extensive  trade  agreements  Dr. 
Armand  Hammer,  the  president  of  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  Corp.,  has  recently 
signed  with  the  Soviets.  Dr.  Hammer, 
who  is  publicly  known  as  a  longtime 
associate,  and  admirer  of  Soviet  leaders 
from  Lenin  to  Brezhnev,  has  negotiated 
the  biggest  commercial  contracts  in  the 
history  of  Soviet- American  trade  rela- 
tions. The  multibillion  dollar  trade 
agreements,  including  the  one  Dr.  Ham- 
mer recently  signed  in  Moscow  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  Foreign  Trade  and  Chemical 
Ministries  cover  such  vital  products  as 
oil,  gas,  metal,  and  fertilizers  including 
"developing  the  oil  and  gas  deposits  of 
Siberia  and  building  oil  and  gas  carriers" 
as  reported  in  an  April  19,  1973,  English 
language  broadcast  from  Moscow. 

In  view  of  the  current  energy  crisis  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  United 
States  and  Dr.  Hammer's  well-known 
pro-Soviet  background,  I  cannot  help 
but  question  the  effect  such  trade  agree- 
ments might  have  on  our  national  secu- 
rity. Should  we  in  effect  deal  through 
agents  and  even  if  it  is  desirable  to  deal 
through  agents,  is  Dr.  Hammer  the  prop- 
er person  to  carry  on  such  extensive 
trade    negotiations?    Are    these    trade 


agreements  negotiated  by  Dr.  Hammer 
of  benefit  to  the  United  States  or  are 
they  designed  to  further  Soviet  ambi- 
tions of  world  conquest?  Could  the 
Soviets  take  advantage  of  these  trade 
agreements  to  create  future  energy  crises 
in  the  United  States? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  real 
study  has  been  made  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  impact  of  the  Hammer- 
Soviet  agreements  despite  the  fact  that 
critical  materials  are  involved  and  de- 
spite the  lesson  of  last  year's  wheat  deal 
with  the  Soviets  which  we  now  find  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  our  economy  and 
cost  the  U.S.  consumers  more  than  $300 
million.  Should  not  the  unusual  step  by 
the  administration  of  the  issuance  of  a 
letter  of  appi-oval  of  the  Hammer-Sonet 
agreement  have  been  preceded  by  a  thor- 
oughgoing economic  study?  The  fact  that 
there  was  not  such  a  study  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  me— a  concern  which  I 
note  is  shared  by  Senator  Jackson  but 
which  has  been  criticized  in  Moscow 
propaganda  broadcasts  on  the  basis  that 
the  Senator  was  improperly  raising  the 
question  of  whether  the  Soviet  trade 
agreements  were  "helping  the  Com- 
munists." 

The  Soviet  news  agency,  Tass,  in  giv- 
ing editorial  prominence  to  the  signing 
of  the  trade  agreements  has  pointed  out 
that  Dr.  Hammer  is  working  for  better 
relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States. 

Any  U.S.  citizen  who  is  aware  of  Dr. 
Hammer's  close  association  and  friend- 
ship over  the  years  with  Kremlin  leaders 
can  very  well  question  whether  he  is  act- 
ing entirely  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  these  trade  matters.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  ample  reason  to 
question  Dr.  Hammer's  motives. 

The  entire  historj'  of  the  Soviets'  de- 
sire for  trade  with  the  United  States  and 
their  affinity  for  doing  business  with 
Armand  Hammer  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  Lenin.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
had  a  longstanding  desire  for  trade  with 
the  United  States  has  a  number  of  facets: 
First,  Lenin  stated  quite  frankly  that  it 
was  of  great  importance  "politically"  for 
the  Russians  to  do  business  with  the 
Americans.  Second,  the  Sonets  have 
consistently  stated  their  desire  for  world 
domination  and  have,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, worked  toward  this  end  by  spend- 
ing an  inordinate  proportion  of  their 
GNP  on  military  weapons.  Their  military 
spending  has  created  without  question 
shortages  and  hardships  on  their  cit- 
izens in  terms  of  domestic  goods.  The 
United  States  is  obviously  in  the  best 
position  from  their  point  of  new  to  sup- 
ply these  needed  items. 

Let  us  look  at  these  considerations  in 
some  depth  and  try  to  ascertain  the  sig- 
nificance of  certain  trade  arrangements 
that  involved  Dr.  Armand  Hammer.  Dr. 
Armand  Hammer's  father.  Dr.  Juhus 
Hammer,  was  a  Russian-born  g>'necolo- 
gist  who  figured  prominently  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  in  1919  sening  on  the 
steering  committee  to  establish  the  Com- 
munist Party  USA.  In  1920  the  million- 
aire Julius  Hammer  was  sentenced  to  a 
prison  term  for  performing  a  criminal 
abortion  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
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Russian  woman  whose  husband  had  been 
a  Russian  attache  in  Washington,  D.C., 
during  World  War  I.  Soviet  leader  V.  I. 
Lenin  stated  his  opinion  at  the  time  that 
Dr.  Julius  Hammer  was  really  impris- 
oned because  of  his  "communism"  rath- 
er than  because  of  the  abortion. 

On  October  14,  1921  Lenin  WTote  a 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  with  reference  to  this  imprison- 
ment and  a  trade  proposal  by  the  senior 
Hammer.  The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Relnsteln  Informed  me  yesterday  that  the 
American  millionaire  Hammer,  who  Is  Rus- 
sian born  (is  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  il- 
legally procuring  an  abortion;  actually.  It 
Is  said  in  revenge  for  his  communism),  Is 
prepared  to  give  the  Urals  workers  1,000.000 
poods  of  grain  on  very  easy  terms  (5  per- 
cent) and  to  take  Urals  valuables  on  com- 
mission for  sale  In  America. 

Then  in  reference  to  Armand  Ham- 
mer he  continues: 

This  Hammer's  son  (and  partner) ,  a  doc- 
tor is  in  Russia,  and  has  brought  Sema- 
shko  $60,000  worth  of  surgical  Instruments 
as  a  gift.  The  son  has  visited  the  Urals  with 
Martens  and  has  decided  to  help  rehabilitate 
the  Urals  Industry. 

An  official  report  will  Boon  be  made  by 
Martens. 

Lenin. 

This  offer  to  supply  grain  on  the  part 
of  the  Hammers  led  to  the  appointment 
in  1921  of  Dr.  Armand  Ham.mer  as  Resi- 
dent Manager  of  the  asbestos  conces- 
sion called  Alapievsky  which  was  the 
first  Soviet  concession  to  an  American 
citizen.  After  the  Communsts  had  taken 
over  Russia  they  had  neglected  the  as- 
bestos mines  and  through  this  agree- 
ment Hammer  was  allowed  to  rehabil- 
itate the  mines  with  American  equip- 
ment and  then  export  the  product  to 
the  United  States.  The  letters  of  Lenin 
leading  up  to  this  asbestos  concession  to 
Hammer  are  most  interesting. 

In  a  letter  to  L.  K.  Martens,  dated 
October  19,  1921,  Lenin  expressed  his 
desire  to  do  busness  with  Hammer  in 
these  words: 

If  Hammer  Is  in  earnest  about  his  plan 
to  supply  1  million  poods  of  grain  to  the 
Urals  (and  It  Is  my  impression  from  your 
letter  that  your  written  confirmation  of 
Relnsteln's  words  makes  one  believe  that 
he  is,  and  that  the  plan  Is  not  Just  so  much 
hot  air),  you  must  try  and  give  the  whole 
matter  the  precise  Jurldictal  form  of  a  con- 
tract or  concession. 

Let  It  be  a  concession,  even  If  a  fictitious 
one  (asbestos  or  any  other  Urals  valuables 
or  what  have  you.)  V/hat  we  want  to  show 
and  have  In  print  (later,  when  performance 
begins)  Is  that  the  Americans  have  gone  in 
for  concessions.  This  Is  Important  political- 
ly. Let  me  have  your  reply. 

With  communist  greetings, 

Lenin. 

(Emphasis  Lenin's.) 

L.  K.  Martens  was  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Government  as- 
signed to  the  United  States. 

Eight  days  later  in  a  letter  to  L.  I. 
Radchenko.  who  signed  the  contract  with 
Hammer  and  a  partner  named  Mishell, 
stated— 

I  believe  this  contract  to  be  of  enorrfious 
Importance,  as  marking  the  beginning  of 
trade. 

One  week  later  on  November  3,  when 
Armand  Hammer  was  leaving  Russia  for 


a  trip  back  to  the  United  States  Lenin 
wrote  him  a  very  warm  note  expressing 
his  apologies  that  he  was  not  able  to  per- 
sonally see  Hammer  again  before  his  trip 
and  concluded  the  letter  with  these 
words : 

Once  more  best  greetings  to  you  and  your 
friends  In  connection  with  fir  ur  for  our  work- 
ers and  your  concss.slon.  The  beginning  Is 
extremely  importr.nt.  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
beginning  of  extreme  Impcriance. 
With  best  wbihes, 

Lenin. 

Several  months  later  on  May  11.  1922, 
Lenin  again  writes  to  Armand  Hammer 
stressing  the  importance  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Comr.^de  H.-vmaieh:  Excuse  me  please; 
I  have  been  \ery  111;  now  I  am  much,  much 
better. 

Many  thanks  for  Your  present — a  very 
kind  letter  from  American  comrades  and 
friends  who  are  In  prison.  I  enclose  for  You 
my  letter  to  Comrade  Zlnovlev  or  for  other 
comrades  In  Petrograd  if  Ziuovlev  has  left 
Petrograd. 

My  best  wishes  for  the  full  success  of  Your 
first  concession:  such  success  would  be  of 
great  importance  also  for  trade  relations  be- 
tween our  Republic  &  United  States. 

Thanking  You  once  more.  I  beg  to  apolo- 
gize for  my  bad  English.  Please  address  let- 
ters &  telegrams  to  my  secretary  iFotieva  or 
Smolianinoff).  I  shall  instriict  them. 
Yours  truly, 

Lenin. 

(Emphasis  Lenin's.) 

In  the  note  to  his  secretaries,  Fotieva 
and  Smolianinoff.  Lenin  wrote — 

Have  this  translated  for  you  both,  read  It; 
make  note  of  Armand  Hammer  and  in  every 
way  help  him  on  my  behalf  If  he  applies." 
(Emphasis  Lenin's.) . 

In  the  letter  Lenin  sent  to  Hammer  to 
give  to  Comrade  Zinoviev,  also  dated 
May  11, 1922,  he  wrote: 

I  beg  you  to  help  the  comrade  Armand 
Hammer;  It  Is  extremely  important  for  us 
that  his  first  concession  would  be  a  full 
success. 

Yours, 

Lenin. 

I  beg  you  to  give  every  assistance  to  the 
bearer.  Comrad  Armand  Hammer,  an  Ameri- 
can comrade,  who  has  taken  out  the  first 
concession.  It  is  extremely,  extremely  impor- 
tant that  his  whole  undertaking  should  be  a 
complete  success. 

With  communist  greetings. 

V.  Ulyanov  (Lenin). 
(Emphasis  Lenin's.) 

In  a  telephone  message  to  Zinoviev. 
which  was  to  be  written  down  and  not 
lost  according  to  Lenin's  instructions, 
also  dated  May  11,  1922  i  first  published 
in  Lenin's  "Collected  Works"  in  1965) 
Lenin  emphatically  states  how  advanta- 
geous the  trade  arrangement  is  to  the 
Russians.  The  recorded  message  reads: 

Today  I  wrote  a  letter  of  reference  to  you 
and  your  deputy  for  the  American  Comrade 
Arjnand  Hammer.  His  father  Is  a  millionaire 
and  a  Communist  ( he  is  In  prt'ron  In  Amer- 
ica). He  has  taken  out  our  first  concession, 
which  is  ver\-  advantageous  for  us.  He  is  going 
to  Petrograd  to  be  present  at  the  discharge 
of  the  first  wheat  ship  and  to  arrange  for 
the  receipt  of  machinery  for  his  concession 
(asbestos  mines). 

It  Is  my  earnest  request  that  you  Issue  or- 
ders at  once  to  see  that  there  Is  no  red  tape 
and  that  reliable  comrades  should  personally 
keep  an  eye  on  the  progress  and  speed  of  all 
operations  for  this  concession.  This  Is  of  the 


utmost  Importance.  Armand  Hammer  Is 
traveling  with  the  director  of  his  company, 
Mr.  Minshell. 

Lenin. 
(Emphasis  in  the  text  printed  from  the 
original.) 

In  a  May  5,  1922  memo  to  Stalin, 
which  was  marked  "urgent  and  secret," 
with  a  request  to  circulate  all  Politbu- 
reau  members — being  sure  to  include 
Comrade  Zinoviev — Lenin  writes: 

On  the  strength  of  this  Information  from 
Comrade  Reinsteln  I  am  giving  both  Armand 
Hammer  and  B.  Mishell  a  special  recommen- 
dation on  my  own  behalf  and  request  all 
C.C.  members  to  give  these  persons  and  their 
enterprl.se  particular  support.  This  is  a  small 
path  leading  to  the  American  "business" 
world,  and  this  path  should  be  made  use  of 
in  every  way.  If  there  are  any  objections, 
please  telephone  them  to  my  secretary  (Fo- 
tieva or  Lcpeshinskaya)  to  enable  me  to  clear 
up  the  matter  (and  take  a  final  decision 
through  the  Polltbureau)  before  I  leave,  this 
is  within  the  next  few  days. 

24  'V.  Lenin. 

(Emphasis  In  original.) 

Lenin's  instructions  to  Stalin  that  the 
path  to  the  American  business  world 
opened  up  by  the  Hammer  concession 
.'^hould  "be  made  use  of  in  ever>'  way"  in- 
dicates the  strong  desire  of  the  Soviets 
to  trade  with  us  for  political  as  well  as 
economic  reasons. 

After  the  first  venture  with  the  as- 
bestos mines,  Armand  Hammer  along 
with  his  father,  who  had  recently  been 
paroled,  and  his  brother  Victor,  traveled 
back  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  went  into 
a  joint  business  venture  with  the  Rus- 
sians. According  to  a  Pravda  article 
dated  August  24,  1923,  the  Allied  Ameri- 
can Corp.  was  a  Soviet  "mixed"  company 
set  up  to  trade  with  the  United  States. 
The  company,  which  represented  38 
large  American  firms,  was  financed  by 
the  Soviets  and  run  by  the  Hammers. 
Julius  Hammer  was  president.  Armand 
was  secretary,  and  Victor  was  on  the 
board  of  directors.  The  profits  from  this 
corporation  were  split  50  to  50  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  Hammers. 

The  burning  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  for  trade  with  the  country  they 
have  always  regarded  as  the  seat  of  cap- 
italistic imperialism  and  the  country 
they  had  announced  that  they  intended 
to  bury  led  to  a  new  business  for  the 
Hammers  in  Russia  in  1925.  In  that  year 
the  Hammers  set  up  a  pencil  factory  in 
Moscow  known  as  A.  Hammer,  Inc., 
which  became  the  most  profitable  of  the 
Hammer  business  deals  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Considerable  profits  were  made  and 
once  again  the  Hammers,  unlike  other 
concessions  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  were  allowed 
to  export  at  least  a  part  of  these  profits. 
In  1931,  the  pencil  company  was  liqui- 
dated by  the  Soviets  in  an  "atmosphere 
of  mutual  friendliness"  and  the  plant  re- 
named the  Sacco-Vanzetti,  in  honor  of 
two  martyred  American  communists. 

Benjamin  Gitlow,  the  former  CPUSA 
leader  who  quit  the  party  and  told  of 
his  activities  in  a  book  entitled  "I  Con- 
fess," wrote  that  he  and  Jay  Lovestone, 
leaders  of  the  CPUSA  faction  that  had 
fallen  out  of  favor  with  Soviet  leader 
Stalin,  had  contacted  Julius  and  Armand 
Hammer  in  Mosco'w  In  1929.  With  respect 
to  this  matter,  Gitlow  wrote : 

The  afternoon  after  the  (Soviet)  Presidium 
meeting,  Lovestone  and  I  went  to  call  on 
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Dr.  Julius  Hammer.  He  was  glad  to  see  us 
for  he  had  some  very  startling  news  to  give 
us  concerning  the  American  (Communist) 
Party.  ...  He  volunteered  the  information 
that  his  son  Armand  had  seen  Waiter  Du- 
ranty  of  the  New  York  Times  that  morning 
and  that  he  had  been  given  the  news.  .  .  . 
(of  Stalin's  decision  to  replace  Gitlow  and 
Lovestone  as  leaders  of  the  American  Com- 
munist Party.) 

Armand  Hammer  is  tlie  author  of  the 
book,  "The  Quest  of  the  Romanoff  Treas- 
ure," which  was  published  in  1936.  The 
book  is  an  account  of  the  10  years 
Armand  spent  in  Russia  and  goes  into 
some  details  concerning  his  admiration 
for  V.  I.  Lenin,  the  architect  of  the  So- 
viet power  apparatus.  On  page  127  of  his 
book,  Annand  Hammer  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

Lenin  needs  no  praise  from  me.  History  will 
give  him  his  place  among  the  Great  of  the 
world,  but  for  myself.  I  am  proud  to  think 
that  I  have  talked  with  him,  that  I  was  able 
to  earn  even  a  small  measure  of  his  approval 
and  that  he  took  my  hand  in  friendship. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States 
in  1931,  the  Hammer  Galleries,  with 
Armand  and  Victor  Hammer  as  directors, 
were  established  to  sell  confiscated  Tsar- 
ist art  treasures  on  the  American  market. 
These  included  jewelry,  silverware,  and 
other  items  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Romanov  family.  Among  them  was  a 
solid-gold  egg  as  big  as  a  pineapple  and 
decorated  that  Czar  Nicholas  II  had 
presented  to  his  mother  on  Easter  morn- 
ing 1895. 

In  1933,  Armand  Hammer  made  a  deal 
with  the  Soviet  trading  company  Amtorg 
and  established  the  A.  Hammer  Cooper- 
age Corp.  which  aided  the  Soviets 
through  the  exportation  of  Soviet  oak 
barrel  staves  to  the  United  States. 

After  a  brief  but  successful  career  in 
the  whiskey  distillery  business,  Armand 
Hammer  acquired  the  Occidental  Petro- 
leum Corp.  in  1957.  Operating  from  this 
base,  he  built  a  worldwide  fertilizer 
marketing  and  production  empire.  The 
Occidental-Nordac  process  was  used  to 
build  two  $100  million  fertilizer  plants  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  which  was  a  very  real  ad- 
vantage from  the  Soviet  viewpoint. 

In  1961,  Armand  Hammer  was  sent  to 
Moscow  as  an  unofficial  representative 
of  the  Commerce  Department  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  U.S. 
exports.  He  held  a  2-hour  conference  on 
February  17,  1961  with  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev.  The  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged through  a  "mutual  acquaint- 
ance," Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Anastas 
Mikoyan,  who  was  a  minor  official  when 
Hammer  first  met  him  in  1922.  Hammer 
again  met  with  Khrushchev  in  1964, 
when  he  traveled  to  Moscow  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  expanding  his  fertilizer 
business.  After  Khrushchev's  fall  from 
power.  Hammer  continued  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  new  Soviet  Premier  Aleksel 
Kosygin. 

Dr.  Armand  Hammer's  public  claim 
that  he's  something  of  a  "hero"  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  not  an  exaggeration.  An 
article  which  appeared  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Russian  publication  "Soviet  Life" 
contained  a  glowing  tribute  to  him  and 
his  services  to  the  Soviet  Union,  includ- 
ing a  photograph  of  Lenin's  study  in  the 
Kremlin  showing  a  collection  of  Charles 


Darwin's  work  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
monkey.  Visitors  to  the  sacred  shrine  are 
told  by  Soviet  guides  that  these  were 
gifts  to  Lenin  from  Dr.  Hammer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that 
when  we  view  Hammer's  relationship  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  fact  that  he  does 
owe  his  fortune  to  past  deals  with  the 
Soviets,  his  praise  for  the  Soviet  Union 
from  its  very  beginning,  it  is  valid  to  ask 
that  the  agreements  be  closely  scrutin- 
ized to  determine  whether  they  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  an  age 
of  detente  and  coexistence.  None  of  us 
w'ant  to  cut  off  communications  and 
close  all  doors  of  cooperation.  We  want 
peace  in  the  world  and  we  are  horrified 
by  the  thought  of  a  major  nuclear  war. 
This  country  has  been  and  should  be 
wilhng  to  go  the  extra  mile  to  prevent 
any  hasty  actions  from  touching  off  any 
such  holocaust. 

My  point  is  this:  We  should  carefully 
scrutinize  the  business  transactions  that 
are  carried  out  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Congress  should  set  up  the  machin- 
ery to  play  a  meaningful  role  in  the  trade 
developments  with  the  Soviets.  Can  we 
afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  type  of  society 
with  which  we  are  dealing?  I'm  sure  I  do 
not  have  to  remind  you  that  even  today 
on  the  heels  of  the  visit  by  the  Soviet 
leader,  with  all  of  the  gestures  of  friend- 
ship, that  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  a  na- 
tion which  allows  no  freedom  of  press,  no 
freedom  of  assembly,  no  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, no  freedom  to  emigrate  to  another 
country.  We  have  no  real  evidence  nor 
can  we  safely  conclude  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  statements  that  they  have 
abandoned  their  long-range  goal  of  worW 
conquest. 

In  a  column  by  Crosby  Noyes  on  May 
27,  1973,  he  quotes  some  very  penetrating 
words  from  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  our  form- 
er Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  this 
country  on  the  Soviet  Union,  from  his 
book  Witness  to  History,  published  in  the 
spring  of  1973.  Ambassador  Bohlen  ob- 
serves : 

It  Is  my  gloomy  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  faces  a  decade  of  uneasy  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Nearly  20  years  after 
Stalin's  death,  the  political  philosophy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  remains  virtually  unchang- 
ed. ...  It  means  that  there  can  be  no  har- 
monious relations  with  Moscow  in  the  cus- 
tomary sense  of  the  word  .  .  .  the  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin  still  regard  every  government 
of  a  non-communist  state  as  In  a  transition 
phase  on  the  way  to  achieving  Soviet  status. 
Thus,  all  settlements  with  such  countries  are 
temporary,  to  be  altered  when  the  correla- 
tion of  forces  is  more  favorable  to  Moscow. 
.  .  .  There  Is  not  even  any  indication  that  the 
Kremlin,  which  is  more  conservative  than  In 
Khrushchev's  day,  will  ever  modify  its  poli- 
cies. There  is  no  slg^n  of  evolution  of  the  So- 
viet state  to  make  it  more  reasonable  in  deal- 
ing with  other  nations.  ...  I  do  not  think 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  tranquil  world  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  operates  in  Its  pres- 
ent form.  The  only  hope,  and  this  is  a  fairly 
thin  one.  is  that  at  some  point  the  Soviet 
Union  win  begin  acting  like  a  country  in- 
stead of  a  cause. 

It  is  said  that  our  trade  agreements 
will  be  carried  out  on  a  fluid  pro  quo 
basis.  Well  and  good,  however  up  to  this 
point,  it  appears  to  be  practically  all 


fluid  for  the  Soviets  and  little  quo.  All  I 
have  seen  to  date  is  the  proposed  ex- 
change of  American  resources  for  Soviet 
lOU's  of  dubious  value.  Let  us  first  see 
the  Soviets  begin  to  act  like  a  country 
rather  than  a  cause  with  new  liberal  emi- 
gration policies,  meaningful  arms  and 
force  reductions,  and  less  military  pro- 
duction before  we  exchange  our  produc- 
tion for  Soviet  lOU's. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Lott  ) . 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD)  for  his  leadership  in  allowing 
us  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  ver\' 
critical  matter.  I  think  it  is  obvious  from 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  that  this  is 
a  matter  which  the  Members  are  very 
much  concerned  about  and  it  is  a  matter 
about  which  I  hope  that  some  caution 
would  be  used  in  the  future. 

I  certainly  would  not  be  one  to  ad- 
vocate that  we  sever  our  relations  with 
these  coimtries  that  we  at  long  last  have 
opened  the  door  on,  and  I  think  we  ought 
certainly  to  have  some  trade  with  them. 
But  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  that  we  must  exercise  a  great  deal 
more  caution  than  was  used  last  year.  I 
hope  that  this  will  be  done  by  taking 
under  advisement  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  recent 
GAO  report  which  was  made  public  just 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  President  Nixon 
returned  last  year  from  his  historic  visit 
to  Russia,  the  ink  barely  dry  on  a  num- 
ber of  important  new  pacts  and  agree- 
ments, I  hailed  that  trip  as  a  major 
breakthrough,  for  it  at  least  opened  a 
door  that  had  been  tightly  closed  for  too 
long.  I  still  hold  that  view  today,  but  any 
discussion  of  expanded  trade  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  still  must  proceed 
with  extreme  caution.  For  that  matter, 
we  must  be  careful  when  we  explore  the 
possibilities  of  expanded  trade  relations 
with  any  foreign  power. 

This  is,tiot  to  say  that  increased  trade 
with  Russia  is  completely  out  of  the 
question,  but  we  do  need  to  take  our  time 
and  look  very  closely  at  both  sides  of  the 
coin,  particularly  when  these  trade 
agreements  deal  with  our  agricultural 
products.  Certainly,  we  cannot  afford  a 
duplication  of  last  year's  disastrous 
wheat  deal  with  the  Russians,  where  we 
literally  lost  our  shirt. 

It  is  generally  concluded  today  that 
our  inability  to  gage  prospects  for 
wheat  sales  to  the  Russians  has  been  a 
significant  factor  in  rising  food  prices 
here  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  a  re- 
cent General  Accounting  Office  report 
cites  a  domestic  rise  in  wheat  prices 
from  about  $1.68  a  bushel  in  July  1972 
to  $3  a  bushel  in  May  1973.  The  report 
continues: 

Consumer  costs  attributed  to  the  sales  in- 
cluded higher  prices  for  bread  and  flour- 
based  products.  Increased  prices  for  beef, 
pork,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  re- 
sulting from  higher  costs  for  feed  grains, 
and  a  severe  disruption  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities   with    attendant    higher    costs    and 
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shortages  or  delays  in  delivering  certain  sup- 
plies. 

Quoting  further  from  that  same  re- 
port: 

Congress  should  consider  requiring  that 
agencies  develop  definitive  ground  rules  so 
that  expected  benefits  from  exports  can  be 
appropriately  weighed  against  their  Impact 
on  various  segments  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

I  will  be  among  the  first  to  agree  that 
we  certainly  need  to  keep  an  open  line 
of  communication  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  do  we  need  to  place  our  reputation 
and  our  economy — as  well  as  our  prod- 
ucts— on  the  line  before  we  know  the  re- 
turn we  can  expect?  Are  the  Russians 
suddenly  so  dependable  and  reasonable 
and  honorable  that  we  throw  our  good 
business  judgment  to  the  wind? 

I  think  not,  Mr.  Speaker.  And  I  urge 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  pass 
sober  judgment  on  the  prospects  of  ex- 
panded trade  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana   (Mr.  Landgrebe). 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  important  sub- 
ject up.  even  though  the  hour  is  late,  and 
the  Members  have  left,  generally  speak- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  talked  about  this 
a  good  bit  today  in  the  agriculture  bill. 
If  the  gentleman  will  allow  just  a  com- 
ment or  two.  it  is  amazing  how  the  people 
of  our  country  seem  to  criticize  any 
expenditures  on  military  matters,  and 
yet  they  never  criticize  the  Soviet  Union 
for  spending  vast  amounts.  In  fact,  we 
tend  to  forget  that  Russia  even  has  a 
mihtary. 

However,  I  have  seen  them  marching 
a  great  number  of  men  down  the  street 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  was 
in  Russia  in  1971. 

What  concerns  me — and  I  am  sure  it 
concerns  the  gentleman  in  the  well — is 
the  fact  that  Russia  has  at  no  time  indi- 
cated a  lessening  of  its  determination  to 
rule  the  world.  This  is  the  creed  of  the 
Communist  philosophy,  the  real  goal  of 
the  true  Commimist.  Of  course,  to  see  the 
way  they  hold  their  people  in  slavery 
over  there  makes  me  just  a  little  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  could  use 
some  of  these  grain  deals,  and  so  forth, 
as  a  little  bit  of  a  leverage  to  help  bring 
a  bit  of  freedom  to  the  people  of  Russia. 

I  also  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
in  Warsaw.  Poland,  for  1  day.  The  peo- 
ple of  Poland  have  at  least  gained  some 
freedom;  it  is  a  little  bit  better  than  it 
is  In  Soviet  Russia. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  about 
this  and  said : 

Please,  when  you  talk  to  these  people,  will 
you  consider  this? 

I  have  no  objection  to  talking,  but  let 
us  talk  about  freedom  of  men  and  of 
women.  It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  believe 


that  we  can  have  really  open  and  above- 
board  deals  with  a  country  that  insists 
on  keeping  its  240  million  people  in  ab- 
ject slavery,  compared  to  the  freedom 
we  enjoy. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  trade  witii  Russia  as  long 
as  there  is  a  mutual  benefit,  but  I  do 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
at  this  time  these  agreements  have  been 
explained  only  on  the  ba.sis  that  they  in- 
volve a  quid  pro  quo.  However,  up  to  this 
time  I  see  all  of  the  quid  in  favor  of 
Russia,  and  I  do  not  see  much  quo  in  fa- 
vor of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Certainly  if  they  need  our  trade,  for 
example,  we  should  be  assured  that  they 
will  not  continue  to  devote  such  a  large 
part  of  their  resources  to  production  of 
military  hardware.  I  think  \\q  should  get 
some  understanding  about  a  change  in 
their  emigration  policy,  and  about  a 
meaningful  reduction  in  forces  and  arms 
before  we  at  least  go  into  any  extended 
credit  arrangement  with  the  country  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  just  one  brief 
comment,  and  I  wanted  to  get  this  in  dur- 
ing our  discussion  earlier  on  the  agri- 
cultural restrictions,  and  that  is  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  unable  to  even 
approximate  the  food  production  of 
America.  However,  Rus.sia  did  produce 
abundant  foodstuffs  before  the  rule  of 
the  Communists.  The  reason  there  is  a 
shortage  of  food  in  Russia  is  because  the 
people  are  refusing  to  produce,  hoping 
to  use  this  as  a  leverage  for  freedom. 
They  are  even  refusing  to  bear  children 
except  for  one  or  more  children  per  fam- 
ily, and  this  was  told  me  by  four  differ- 
ent employees  of  the  Rus.?ian.  Govern- 
ment in  England. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  tend  to  agree  with 
me  that  we  are  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  rulers  when  we  come 
to  their  rescue  with  food  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  this  great  free  Nation,  when  their 
whole  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  lift  the  Communist  dom- 
ination and  pressure  from  their  shoul- 
ders by  refusing  to  produce? 

I  would  say  that  America  is  walking 
right  into  this  situation  and  actually 
prolonging  the  control  of  the  good  people 
of  Russia,  and  the  Russian  people  are 
good  people.  But,  as  I  say,  tliey  are  under 
slavery  by  their  Communist  rulers.  And 
when  we  make  these  deals  with  the  Com- 
munist rulers  we  are  perpetuating  the 
slavery  of  the  Russian  people.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  agree  with  me 
in  that? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, as  I  pointed  out  previously,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  using  12  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product  for  the  pro- 
duction of  weapons. 

Certainly  when  we  extend  credit  to 
Russia  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food 
and  fibre  we  are  indeed  making  it  easier 
for  them  to  continue  to  devote  a  large 
percentage  of  their  resources  to  the  pro- 
duction of  military  hardware. 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  H  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  does  the  gentleman 


not  think,  in  this  day  and  age  of  the 
cold  war,  and  living  in  a  practical  world, 
that  perhaps  some  consideration  should 
be  given  toward  opening  the  doors  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  per- 
haps some  attitude  should  be  taken  to- 
ward conciliation  so  that  we  can  look 
ahead  to  a  generation  of  peace?  And 
would  not  the  gentleman  consider  that 
by  perhaps  making  these  commercial  ar- 
rangements and  going  to  the  aid  of  a 
great  nation  that  we  cannot  and  do  not 
desire  to  enter  into  combat  with,  that 
these  considerations  should  be  thought 
of?  And  that  we  should  attempt  to  have 
some  sort  of  accommodation  and  possi- 
bly take  a  different  course  that  has  been 
taken  during  the  last  30  or  40  years,  and 
that  possibly  this  may  lead  to  friendly 
relations? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  we  do  live  in  an  age 
of  detente.  A  nuclear  war  is  a  holocaust 
which  we  not  only  want  to  avoid,  but 
which  I  am  sure  the  Government  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  also  the  people  of 
Soviet  Russia  want  to  avoid. 

But  I  am  quite  concerned  about  some 
of  the  statements  coming  out  of  Russia 
by  Soviet  leaders.  I  think  we  are  getting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  They  say  we 
can  have  trust,  we  can  have  confidence, 
if  we  will  extend  them  credit.  But  I  would 
say  at  the  same  time  that  one  also  should 
have  trust  in  the  debtor  before  the 
creditor  extends  credit. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think 
that  trade  is  to  the  advantage  of  both 
nations,  but  I  think  we  should  drive  for 
a  harder  bargain.  I  think  we  need  to  see 
some  changes  in  their  emigration  pol- 
icy, for  example.  I  think  we  need  to  get 
along  with  our  SALT  talks  and  see  if  we 
can  obtain  some  meaningful  permanent 
restrictions  upon  nuclear  armaments.  I 
think  we  also  need  to  see  some  reduction 
in  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  and  that  we 
need  to  scrutinize  all  of  the  trade  rela- 
tionships we  have  with  the  Soviet  Union 
before  we  get  too  far  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  Certainly  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  objectives 
he  has  stated  are  desirable,  and  I,  for 
one.  do  not  agree  with  the  emigration 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  with  the 
philosophy  of  communism.  I  know  what 
that  philosophy  is,  I  do  agree  that  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  arrangement  was 
not  made,  and  I  can  concur  with  the 
gentleman's  thoughts  along  those  lines. 
I  concur  with  the  gentleman's  thought, 
too,  perhaps  in  future  arrangements  that 
we  should  attempt  to  bargain  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  nation  and  the  entire 
world,  and  certainly  to  look  forward  to 
that,  but  I  say  that  we  must  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  in  every  way.  I  do  not 
agree  with  their  philosophy.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  philosophy  of  China. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  not  putting  this  on  an  ideo- 
logical basis  at  all.  There  is  an  old 
Jewish  proverb,  I  believe,  to  the  effect 
that  words  without  deeds  are  like  trees 
without  roots,  and  I  want  to  see  some 
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deeds  before  we  get  too  far  into  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SYMM3.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  leadership  he  has 
given  to  stand  up  for  a  strong  America 
and  for  a  stable,  free  society  that  we  are 
striving  to  keep  hei'e  in  America. 

I  appreciated  the  gentleman's  sup- 
port of  my  amendment  that  was  just 
offered  earlier  in  the  committee  on  a  bill 
which  would  in  effect  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  bureaucrats  to  trade  with 
bureaucrats  instead  of  people  trading 
with  people.  This  is  one  of  the  problems 
that  sometimes  we  fail  to  recognize. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  I  differ  on  this  point.  When  we 
deal  with  the  Russian  bureaucrats,  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  Russian  people, 
and  they  have  been  able  to  take  the 
goods  we  have  traded  with  them  and 
use  that  productivity  to  develop  their 
armed  forces  at  a  stronger  rate.  I  think 
this  is  the  point  often  missed.  I  think 
if  everyone  in  the  House  had  heard  the 
debate,  my  amendment  might  have  car- 
ried. My  amendment  would  not  have  in- 
terfered with  trade,  but  it  would  have 
discouraged  the  Russians  from  robbing 
one  segment  of  their  economy  to  build 
their  army.  They  would  have  to  take  the 
actual  net  productivity  out  of  their  econ- 
omy to  purchase  grain  which  they  so 
badly  need  to  get  this  thing  on  a  com- 
monsense  approach. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  taking  this  special 
order  and  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  this  very  grave  question,  one 
with  which  I  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned. 

I  am,  of  course,  interested,  as  is  the 
gentleman,  in  peace  in  this  world,  but 
I  am  very  much  concerned  that  many 
people  will  misinteipret  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  few  months  with  respect 
to  Russia  and  China  and  that  we  will  be 
tempted  to  let  down  our  guard. 

I  remember  so  very  well  the  admoni- 
tion of  Walter  Judd,  who  talked  on  this 
subject  many  times;  that  is,  that  when 
the  Communists  feel  they  are  blocked  in 
one  direction  we  can  be  sure  they  will 
try  to  take  an  end  run.  That  could  well 
be  what  is  happening  today. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong  on  that.  I  hope  that 
perhaps  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
goals  and  the  mission  of  international 
communism.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
assume  that  is  so,  nor  do  I  believe  there 
is  any  credible  evidence  that  is  so.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  keep  up  our  guard  and 
exercise  extreme  caution  in  this  area. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  special  order.  I  wish  more 
Members  were  present  in  the  House  to 
participate. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  Let  me  say  I  agree 
with  him  wholeheartedly. 

I  would  point  out  I  did  vote  for  the 
amendment  a  few  minutes  ago  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

I  believe  that  his  amendment  did  point 
up  a  very  serious  problem,  but  I  think 
probably  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
really  wanted  us  to  scrutinize  these 
agreements  more  carefully  rather  than 
prohibit  credit  altogether.  I  voted  for  the 
amendment,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
would  be  opposed  to  credit  extended  to 
Rus.sia  at  all  times. 

I  want  to  put  these  matters  on  a  quid 
pro  quo  basis.  I  am  not  opposed  to  trade. 
In  fact,  as  does  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  strongly  agree  that  we  should 
trade,  but  lirst  I  want  to  get  something, 
and  I  want  to  see.  as  Charles  E.  Bohlen 
stated,  that  they  are  acting  like  a  coun- 
try rather  than  a  cause. 

Mr.  MATHI3  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr  .Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I.  too,  would  like  lo  extend  my  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  for  taking  the  time 
for  this  special  order  this  afternoon, 
and  I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Treeni  in  saying  that  I 
wish  more  Members  were  here  on  the 
floor  to  hear  the  statements  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  and  the  colloquy. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
that  we  should  strive  for  some  kind  of  a 
world  in  which  we  can  live  together  in 
peace,  I  think  that  all  of  us  ascribe  to 
that  theory.  But  I  wonder  if  the  kind  of 
trade  agreements  that  have  been  con- 
summated, such  as  the  grain  deal,  have 
really  been  mutually  beneficial  to  us. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
pointed  out.  we  do  not  know  who  has 
gotten  the  better  end  of  this  deal.  I  think 
history  will  record  that  this  grain  deal 
has  been  the  major  factor  in  raising  food 
prices  in  this  coimtry  and  that  we  have 
in  essence  been  feeding  Russian  soldiers 
while  we  have  denied  certain  classes  of 
our  citizens  access  to  particular  type 
of  food  from  their  supermarkets. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  v.-ith  the  gentleman  that 
the  Congress  should  take  some  action,  as 
the  gentleman  says,  to  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  a  proper  role  for  the  Con- 
gress to  play  in  the  scrutinizing  and 
working  out  of  agreements  with  Russia 
or  with  any  other  nation.  But  certainly 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Congress 
has  not  done  that,  and  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman's suggestion  is  a  good  one.  I  con- 
cur with  it. 

I  think  that  Congress  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  it  has  played  no  part  or  at- 
tempted to  play  no  part  in  this,  and 


there  has  been  a  vacuum  created,  al- 
though some  others  may  have  partici- 
pated. I  do  concur  that  Congress  in  this 
matter  should  assert  its  authority  in  this 
as  well  as  many  other  areas.  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  however,  that  Congress  has 
taken  no  such  steps. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
that  Congress  has  been  remiss.  I  think 
we  would  have  had  some  very  compli- 
cated jurisdictional  problems  in  this 
area. 

What  committee  does  it  really  come 
under?  Is  it  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce? Is  it  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs?  Or  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee?  Is  it  Ways  and 
Means? 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  should  be 
one  committee  that  could  look  at  the 
broad  ramifications  of  this  entire  prob- 
lem. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
scheduled  this  special  order:  To  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need 
for  the  Congress  to  set  up  the  machinery 
so  that  Congress  can  be  a  partner  in 
these  negotiations  in  developing  trade 
relations. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  further. 

I  would  point  out  that  my  amend- 
ment— and  I  will  also  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  '.vill  not  be  the  last  time 
we  will  hear  of  this  amendment — will  in 
no  way  jeopardize  trade  in  the  future  or 
a  line  of  credit. 

However,  the  credit  would  come  from 
private  individual.'^.  In  most  cases,  from 
my  past  experience,  it  has  been  true  that 
when  one  is  dealing  with  one's  own  mon- 
ey, he  is  much  more  careful  to  get  a  quid 
pro  quo  agreement. 

What  happened  here  was  that  we  were 
dealing  with  taxpayers'  money  and  we 
were  looking  at  the  other  end  of  it. 

I  know  that  hindsight  is  beautiful,  but 
the  fact  is  that  we  weie  looking  at  a 
deal  where  we  thought  we  were  in  a 
buyers  market. 
We  were  ti'uly  in  a  sellers  market. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  According  to  th-  GAO 
report  it  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  better  than   $300  million. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  All  I  am  saying,  had  this 
deal  been  arranged  through  private 
credit,  that  we  would  have  been  more 
careful  not  to  give  away  a  $100  million 
windfall  on  the  dollar  devaluation.  Thi.s 
deal  was  made  prior  to  the  dollar  de- 
valuation. 

This  subject  will  be  coming  up  again, 
and  I  think  we  will  probaMy  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  an  amendment  vcrv 
similar  to  this  tomorrow  on  the  Farm 
bill  which  will  be  offered  bv  aiotlier 
Member  on  the  gentleman's  .■^ide  cf  the 
aisle,  and  which  will  address  it." elf  to 
this  point. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  concur  with  th"  pen- 
tleman  that  government  bureaucr.-^t);  do 
not  have  the  reputation  of  bcine  '  eiT 
efficient  businessmen. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gen  l.nnan 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  There  being  no  further 
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discussion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is,  at 
the  present  time,  much  discussion  of 
East- West  trade  and  the  possible  gains 
which  such  trade  can  represent  to  the 
American  economy. 

Unfortunately,  the  kind  of  trade  which 
is  most  often  discussed  is  tailored  to  the 
terms  set  forth  by  Communist  leaders, 
terms  which  make  such  transactions 
more  akin  to  subsidization  than  to  trade 
in  any  traditional  semse. 

The  recent  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  is  an  ex- 
ample of  that  kind  of  arrangement.  On 
the  ba.sis  of  figures  supplied  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Subcommittee,  the  total  cost 
to  the  American  consumer  over  the  9 
months  following  the  transaction  in  in- 
creased price  of  bread  ai.d  other  flour- 
based  products  was  estimated,  conserva- 
tively, at  S-90  million.  In  addition,  be- 
cause large  quantities  of  corn  and  other 
grains  fed  to  cattle  were  included  in  the 
Soviet  deal,  the  American  consiuner  felt 
the  imlutioiiary  effects  at  the  meat  coun- 
ter as  well.  The  cost  of  feed  grains  plays 
a  large  role  in  determining  the  price  of 
meat,  and  people  in  the  feed  grain,  cat- 
tie  and  hog-rai.'-ing  businesses  nov,-  esti- 
mate that  it  will  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer SI. 2  billion  over  the  next  9  months 
to  oat  the  amount  of  meat  that  he  has 
been  conr-uming.  This  fligiare  does  not  in- 
clude expected  rises  in  the  price  of  poul- 
try, egg:;,  and  dairy  products,  whose  costs 
are  partially  determined  by  the  price  of 
feed  grain. 

What  happened  in  the  wheat  deal,  of 
course,  was  that  the  United  States  sold 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
wheat  at.  a  lo  v.  -Mb.-idi  'cd  price,  with  the 
difference  being  made  up  by  American 
taxpayers.  As  a  result,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  saved  from  famine,  and  was  saved 
from  having  to  reform  its  system  of 
forced  coli;,'ctivization.  In  addition,  con- 
sumers throughout  the  United  States 
continue  to  pay  for  this  policy  in  higher 
food  prices — and  will,  far  into  the  future. 

The  kind  of  trade  the  Soviets  want, 
and  which  we  have  been  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in,  is  not  trade  for  consumer 
goods,  such  as  refrigerators,  radios,  tele- 
vision sets,  and  automobiles.  They  want 
heavy-industry  help,  such  as  machine 
tools,  ball  bearings,  and  precision  cali- 
brators. These  have  military  potential, 
and  will  hardly  improve  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  Russian  people. 

More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  the  kinds  of  business  arrangements 
sought  by  the  Soviet  leadership  are  those 
in  which  no  hard  currency  changes 
hands.  Discussing  this  fact  Prof.  William 
Stanmeyer  points  out  that: 

The  Rus-slans  refuse  to  pay  cash.  They 
want  credits — long  term  credits  of  up  to  10, 
12,  and  even  15  years.  Yet  when  Western 
countries  trade  with  each  other,  90  days  is 
"normal."  or  sL.\  months,  or  possibly  a  year. 
The  1934  Berne  agreement  pledged  export 
credit  Institutions  not  to  guarantee  commer- 
cial credits  for  a  period  of  more  than  5  years 
maximum.  With  such  long  term  credit — I.e., 
subsidy — as  the  Soviets  want,  "trade"  equals 
aid — given  on  the  dubious  premise  that  the 
World's  Number  One  Credit  Risk,  will  some- 
day see  fit  to  repay. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, In  addition  to  receiving  subsidized 


trade  arrangements,  should  be  granted 
most-favored-nation  status,  tell  us  that 
the  cold  war  is  now  over,  and  that  com- 
munism is  no  longer  a  threat.  This  argu- 
ment overlooks  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  5  years  the  United  States  has  not 
increased  the  number  of  land-based  mis- 
siles and  missile-carrying  submarines, 
while  we  cut  back  on  the  number  of  our 
strategic  aircraft  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Soviet  Union  increased  her  arsenal 
of  land-based  missiles  to  numbers  50 
percent  greater  than  our  own.  Her  mis- 
sile-launching submarine  fleet  is  nearing 
equality  with  our  own  Polaris-Poseidon 
fleec. 

Beyond  this.  Soviet  activity  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Carib- 
bean, and  the  Indian  Ocean  provides  no 
indication  of  any  change  in  policy.  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
provide  over  80  percent  of  military  and 
other  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  and  is, 
as  a  result,  a  major  contributor  to  the 
continued  conflict  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  The  burden  of  proof  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  met  by  those  who  argue 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has,  in  any  way. 
abandoned  its  traditional  goals  of  world 
domination. 

Soviet  goals  in  the  field  of  trade  are  an 
intrinsic  part  of  over-all  Soviet  world 
ambitions.  Discussing  these  goals  in  to- 
day's world.  Joseph  Gv.Ter,  a  former  sen- 
ior research  specialist  in  industrial  engi- 
neering with  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
one  of  tiie  foremost  experts  on  Soviet 
technology  and  Ea.st-West  trade,  notes 
that : 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks 
to  attain  the  anv  price  such  goals  as  sclen- 
tiflc  and  technological  as  well  as  military 
superiority,  improve  sociopolitical  cohesion 
and  orRanij'atlonal  efficiency,  and  higher 
rates  of  economic  growth,  while  encouraging 
and  seeking  to  control  the  revolutionary 
proce.s  in  the  world. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength  is  surpassing  our  own.  we 
are  considering  East-West  trade  pro- 
posals in  the  area  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated machine  tools,  chemical  process- 
ing, and  electronics.  These,  notes  Mr. 
Gwv'er : 

Should  >:e  carefully  scrutinized,  since  our 
conflict  with  communism  Is  economic  as  well 
as  political.  We  have  little  of  anything  to 
gain  in  thi.s  struf,'gle  bv  helping  the  Soviet 
Union  to  :in  gapo  in  her  technology. 

To  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
sophisticated  technology  it  needs  to  sur- 
pass us,  while  not  demnndin.g  any  con- 
cessions in  return,  and  subsidizing-  the 
transaction  in  addition,  is  a  one-sided 
policy  designed  solely  to  our  own  detri- 
ment. Mr.  Gwyer  points  out  that: 

The  Soviets  use  trade  as  a  weapon  of  polit- 
ical as  well  .1,=;  economic  warfare.  The  Soviets 
clamor  for  trade  with  the  West  and  then 
they  campaign  to  disrupt  world  markets. 
They  use  the  Innocent  bait  of  com.merce  to 
entice  unsuspecting  or  perhaps  naive  nations 
into  their  political  web. 

A.  P.  Chevyakov.  a  Soviet  authority  on 
foreign  trade,  makes  this  clear.  He  de- 
clared that: 

Due  to  the  basic  antagonism  between  com- 
munism and  capitalism,  trade  between  the 
East  and  West  will  always  be  Influenced,  If 
not  dominated,  by  political  considerations 
and  motivations.  The  U.S.S.R.'s  foreign  trade 
policy  Is  an  integral  part  of  its  foreign  policy. 


The  only  kind  of  trade  which  makes 
sense,  from  our  own  viewpoint,  is  trade 
in  consumer  goods  for  which  we  exact 
payments  in  hard  currency.  Such  trade 
would  benefit  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  making  such  consumer  goods 
available  to  them,  and  would  benefit 
American  business  and  our  total  econ- 
omy. What  we  should  not  do  is  to  pro- 
vide, even  for  hard  currency,  technical 
processes  which  the  Soviet  Union  can 
use  to  enhance  its  power  to  make  war. 

Trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  can  only 
be  helpful  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Pro- 
fessor Stanmeyer  points  out: 

If  we  refuse  to  deal  with  Commimlst  car- 
tels but  Instead  demand  to  deal  with  Indi- 
viduals or  private  firms  or  be  allowed  to  set 
up  our  own  corporate  subsidiaries  within  the 
Commimlst  nation  and  If  we  exact  political 
concessions  from  the  Communist  leadership. 

The  essence  of  all  trade  is  that  each 
side  seeks  something  it  wants.  Dr.  Stan- 
meyer notes  that: 

The  side  that  is  more  eager  to  acquire 
benefits  from  the  other  must  make  the  lar:er 
concessions — pay  a  higher  price.  That  price 
need  not  be  mo:ictary.  Since  the  Communists 
anxiously  want  our  help,  we  .should  demand 
'payment'  not  In  furs  or  tlm.ber,  wluch  we 
don't  need,  but  in  things  we  do.  nor  for  our- 
selves, but  for  the  subjupated  peoples.  Things 
rancing  from  decent  medical  care  for  in- 
mates of  CommiuiLst  labor  camps  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  free  press  or  free  as?em:3ly  or 
even  the  right  to  form  a  second  political 
party. 

It  is  essential  that  we  understand  what 
the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  gain  f  lOin  East- 
West  trade  and  that  we  decide  exactly 
what  it  is  that  we  wish  to  gain.  If  we  do 
not,  and  if  we  continue  to  subsidize  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  expenses 
of  American  taxpayers,  we  will  be  act- 
ing against  our  own  best  interests.  Before 
we  take  too  many  steps  down  this  mis- 
taken path  it  is  necessar>'  for  the  Con- 
gress to  carefully  consider  our  goals  in 
this  area.  Those  goals  should  include  a 
hard  bargaining  position  and  should  re- 
frain from  the  Utopian  thinking  inherent 
in  those  who  advance  the  view  that  the 
cold  war  has  ended  and  that  trade,  even 
.subsidized  trade,  can  lead  tc  imrrovei 
relations.  That  path  is  precisely  the  one 
which  the  Communist  leadership  would 
like  us  to  take,  and  is  the  one  which 
would,  in  the  long  run,  do  the  most  dam- 
age— to  us,  and  to  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  are  forced  to  live  under 
communism. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  two  colleagues 
for  taking  this  time  to  discuss  fullv  our 
new  trade  policies  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  Congress 
conduct  a  full  discussion  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  freer  trade  with  Russia  and  the 
ramifications  of  such  trade  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief  because  I 
know  Congressman  Loxx  and  Congress- 
man ICHORD  have  already  gone  into  great 
detail  on  past  trade  agreements  with 
Russia  and  those  that  are  pending,  as 
well  as  the  Soviet  Union  request  for  fa- 
vored-nation status.  My  purpose  today 
is  to  urge  caution  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  request  that  America 
not  enter  into  any  hasty  agreements 
which  will  have  serious  economic  reper- 
cussions on  the  American  consumer  sucn 
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as  the  wheat  deal  of  last  year.  While  we 
need  to  maintain  open  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro- 
mote detente  between  our  tv\o  great  na- 
tions, we  must  make  certain  that  we  do 
not  give  more  than  we  receive  and  we 
must  also  make  certain  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  does  not  come  out  on  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Mr.  Ichgrd  and  Mr.  Loxx 
have  reserved  time  today  fo:-  a  discussion 
of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  want  to  focus  my  discussion  on  one 
aspect  of  the  recent  grain  sale  to  Russia. 
This  one  aspect  is  the  transportation 
chaos  caused  by  the  massive  movement 
of  v%heat  necessitated  by  the  wheat  deal. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  began  long 
before  the  media  and  public  realized  that 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  was  not  as 
rosy  as  the  administration  was  leading 
the  American  people  to  beheve. 

On  Febi-uary  27  of  this  year.  Congress- 
man Harley  O.  Sxaggers,  chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  I  issued  a  state- 
ment announcing  the  dispatching  of  field 
investigators  around  the  country.  These 
investigators,  staff  members  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  were  to  discover  why  Amer- 
ica's rail  system  had  nearly  come  to  a 
standstill. 

In  our  joint  statement  of  February  27, 
we  pointed  out — 

The  average  dally  shortage  of  freight  cars 
to  move  grain  is  three  times  greater  than  tiie 
peak  In  any  previous  vear.  The  shortage  Is 
most  severe  In  the  Midwest  grain  belt  in- 
cUiding  Ivfnnesota,  the  DaUotas,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kansa.s. 

Congestion  is  reported  In  most  port  cities 
trying  to  load  grain.  Less  than  7  milUon 
metric  tons  of  t!ie  nearly  20  million  tons  of 
grain  purchased  by  tiie  Ru.sslans  have  been 
moved  to  date.  While  the  movement  of  so 
much  grain  Is  Impressive,  this  only  amounts 
to  ,36  percent  of  the  entire  sales,  not  Includ- 
ing sales  to  China. 

Rail  centers  In  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Kansas  City  are  congested  with  loaded  cars 
traveling  south  to  Gulf  ports. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
advised  us  that  the  storage  faciliiles  at  the 
Gulf  coast  ports  of  Pascagoula,  Mls-slssippl. 
and  Mobile.  Alabama,  are  already  so  over- 
loaded that  they  are  embargoed. 

Congested  conditions  threaten  New  Orleans 
and  Houston,  and  the  embargoes  are  result- 
ing In  grain  being  stored  out  In  the  open 
on  the  ground  in  the  mid-West. 

Our  statement  described  the  situation 
as  of  February  27.  Even  then,  however, 
I  suspected  that  the  massive  movement 
of  wheat  to  Russia  was  the  root  of  our 
rail  transportation  problems.  I  stated  in 
the  same  release: 

This  grain  shipment  and  congestion  is  bor- 
dering en  a  national  disaster. 

I  must  confess,  though,  that  I  at  this 
time  had  no  idea  as  to  the  eventual  price 
the  American  consumer  was  to  pay  for 
the  enrichment  of  a  few  large  grain 
dealers. 

On  March  6,  1973,  Chairman  Sxaggers 
and  I  issued  another  statement  outlining 
the  initial  findings  of  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee's  field  men. 

Besides  detailing  the  facts  of  the  mas- 


sive rail  tie-up,  which  we  felt  could  break 
a  viable  rail  system,  we  stated: 

The  export  value  cf  one  Soviet  grain  deal 
may  be  offset  If  economic  losses  are  heavy 
within  our  domestic  economy  because  ship- 
pers cannot  move  goods. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  Chairman  Sxaggers  and  I  both 
knew  that  the  complete  ramifications  of 
the  Soviet  grain  deal  could  not  be  ex- 
plored fully  in  a  short  field  trip  by  Wash- 
ington investigators. 

We  knew  that  governmental  olBcials 
here  in  Washington  had  the  keys  to  the 
truth  about  the  grain  deal. 

So  on  March  23,  Chairman  Sxaggers 
and  I  annomiced  that  I  would  chair  an 
all-day  panel  discus.sion  of  the  rail  trans- 
portation crisis  as  it  related  to  the  mas- 
sive movement  of  grain. 

In  our  March  23  statement,  v.-e  point- 
ed cut : 

The  Soviet-American  grain  agreement  of 
last  year  apparently  triggered  tran.=portation 
and  transfer  problems  unequalled  in  the 
peacetime  history  of  this  nation. 

Investigators  from  the  Subcomm.ittee  staff 
have  completed  field  trips  to  areas  that  have 
reported  rail  congestion,  freight  car  short- 
ages and  dimculties  in  transportUig  this 
grain. 

These  trips  updated  the  facts  gathered  last 
year  durin:  !iearin;--s  by  the  Committee  on 
freight  car  sliortages.  We  hope  now  that  by 
briii;il-ig  cU  the  parties  uito  one  room  at  one 
time.  The  Committee  can  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  situation  and  offer  legislative  recom- 
m.eudiUio:.s  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  rail  transportation  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  at  this  time, 
a  list  of  the  participants  of  the  panel 
discussion.  h':ld  on  the  26th  of  March,  be 
listed  in  the  CoNcnESsiONAL  Record. 
List  of  F.articip.ants  of  the  Panel  Discus- 
sion— Freight  Car  Shortage  Sitttation 

Mr.  Thomas  Byrne,  Chief,  Section  of  Rail- 
roads. Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  William  Van  Slyke,  Executive  Director 
and  Chairman,  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  Gordon  Randall,  Vice  Chairman.  Car 
Ser\'ice  Division,  Association  of  American 
Railroads. 

Mr.  James  Hagen,  Associate  AdmlJiistrator, 
Federal  Railroad  Admlr.lstration  (0.*iice  of 
Economics ) . 

Mr.  John  West.  Transportation  Specialist, 
Office  of  Economics,  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. 

:^Ir.  Donald  Beattle,  Executive  Secretary. 
Congress  of  Railway  Unions. 

Mr.  Robert  Post.  Vice  President  for  Trans- 
portation, National  Grain  and  Feed  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  James  Krzymlnskl,  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives. 

Mr.  Edwin  Wlieeler,  President,  The  Ferti- 
lizer Institute. 

Mr.  Bennett  Ensley,  Director,  Transporta- 
tion and  Warehousing  Division,  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Paul  Mills.  Chief,  Transportation  Serv- 
ices Branch,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  George  Shanklln,  Assistant  Sales  Man- 
ager, Export  Marketing  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Donald  Rasmus,  Assistant  to  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Maritime  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Albert  Maylo,  Director,  Office  of  Food 
Policy  and  Programs,  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


Mr.  Kemielh  Roden,  Manage--.  Grain  Ele- 
vators, Port  of  Houston  Authority. 

Mr.  Greg  Perry.  Consultant  to  Board  of 
Commlssione"s,  Port  of  New  Orleans. 

As  is  clear  from  the  list,  we  gathered 
most  everyone  who  was  connected  to 
the  sale  of  grain  to  Russia,  and  the 
movement  of  that  grain  to  Russia. 

The  hearing  record  of  the  March  26 
discussion  is  soon  to  be  printed  in  its 
final  form,  and  I  recommend  it  as  good 
reading  for  all  interested  Members  of 
Congres.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  general  tenor  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  general  tenor  was,  "It  is  not 
my  fault;  it  is  someone  else's  fault." 

Piivate  iiidustry  said  it  was  the  Gov- 
ernment's fault,  and  the  Government 
said  it  was  a  private  business  deal. 

My  position  is  this:  Whoever's  fault  it 
is,  the  American  consumer  took  it  on 
the  cliin.  The  consumer  paid  for  the 
grain  deal  in  higher  food  prices.  The 
public  has  to  realize,  and  the  Congress 
has  to  reauze.  that  transportation 
.-niarls  result  in  higher  prices.  The  con- 
suniL-r  pays  ll^ese  higher  costs. 

Fuitheimore.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  posi- 
tion is  that  the  major  cause,  I  repeat, 
the  major  cause  of  the  recent  spiraling 
cost  of  liVing,  can  be  laid  directly  at  the 
fe?t  of  tile  Russian  grain  deal  of  last 
year. 

Why  was  tliere  this  massive  trans- 
portation lie-up  that  led  to  a  higher 
cost  of  living'?  The  answer  is  very  sim- 
i:'le.  Mr.  Speaker:  no  one  had  made  any 
eilective  plans  for  moving  the  grain. 

This  factor  of  no  planning  should 
never  have  occurred. 

I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  this 
week  that  could  prevent  a  reoccm-rence 
of  last  year's  fiasco. 

With  everyone  knowing  that  next 
year's  wheat  sales  to  other  countries  will 
probably  be  950  million  bushels,  there 
must  be  a  mechanism  whereby  trans- 
portation plans  can  be  made  for  moving 
the  grain. 

Here  is  the  proposal  that  I  will  be 
making:  Whenever  an  exporter  con- 
tracts to  export  over  1  million  bushels 
per  harvest,  he  would  have  to  submit  a 
transportation  plan  for  movi::!^  that 
grain  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. DOT  would  have  to  certify  the  plan 
as  not  jeopardizing  the  transportation 
system  of  America,  or  no  export  subsidy 
could  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

This  is  mv  bill  in  simple  terms.  Of 
course,  the  guidelines  are  somewhat  more 
complicated,  but  I  will  provide  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  full  draft  of  my 
proposal  in  the  near  future. 

Before  concluding,  may  I  say  that  at 
this  time  there  is  no  plarming  for  the 
movement  of  any  commodity.  And  no 
planning  is  poor  planning. 

The  administration  admits  this,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  administration  is 
going  to  do  anything  about  the  trans- 
portation problem  imtil  Congress  passes 
legislation  such  as  I  am  proposing. 

Again,  let  me  repeat.  Transportation 
costs  are  paid  by  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  lack  of  planning  for  moving 
last  year's  grain  exports  added  to  our 
transportation  costs. 
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Put  these  costs  with  the  increase  of 
grain  prices  due  to  rather  questionable 
market  manipulation  by  the  grain  ex- 
porters, and  the  $300  million  subsidy  to 
these  grain  exporters.  You  then  have  the 
biggest  cause  of  the  recent  domestic  in- 
flation. 

I  have  been  saying  this  since  March. 
Now  a  GAO  study  backs  my  earlier  posi- 
tion, and  details  this  $300  million  sub- 
sidy payment.  This  wheat  deal  has 
turned  into  a  bad  deal  for  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  stop  all  this  shout- 
ing about  rollbacks,  setbacks,  and  feed- 
backs. Let  us  stop  all  this  jawing  about 
phases  I,  II,  m,  IIIVz.  IV  and  ad  in- 
finitum. 

Let  us  bring  order  to  the  export  of  our 
agricultural  commodities. 

I  want  more  trade.  It  helps  the  dollar 
and  our  balance  of  payments. 

But  trade  such  as  last  year's  bungling 
with  Russia  hurts  our  economy. 

I  conclude  asking  that  we  rJl  work 
together  to  insure  that  adequate  plan- 
ning is  done  for  next  year's  grain  ex- 
ports. 

I  have  legislation  that  will  move  to- 
ward this  goal. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
appreciate  the  time  given  me  by' Mr. 
ICHORD  and  Mr.  Lott. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
tente "implies  a  definite  concession  by 
the  United  States  and,  moreover,  a 
forced  concession,  imposed  on  it  in  de- 
fiance of  its  doctrines  and  concepts. 
That  alone  should  make  it  clear  that  a 
telling  blow  is  being  dealt  imperialism's 
ideological  position,"  boasted  the  World 
Marxist  Review,  one  of  Moscow's  fore- 
most Communist  organs  a  few  months 
ago,  as  reported  in  National  Review  in 
June  1973. 

Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  recently  visited  the  United 
States  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  forg- 
ing a  detente  in  several  areas  of  bina- 
tional  relations.  But  Webster's  Dictionary 
'defines  detente  as  a  relaxation  of 
strained  relations  or  tensions — as  be- 
tween nations — a  statement  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  dealing  of  telling  blows 
as  expressed  in  that  leading  Communist 
directive  organ  issued  under  the  general 
auspices  of  the  very  personage  seekins; 
detente. 

If  one  finds  such  matters  confu^inj:, 
well  he  might.  The  Communists  are 
masters  at  the  art  of  forked-tongue  dia- 
lectics, a  skill  matched  only  by  the  gulli- 
bility of  Western  ofBclals  and  their  in- 
ability to  read  between  tlie  forks. 

Mr.  B;•e^l•mev  appeared  to  be  piqued 
that  potential  American-Soviet  trade  re- 
lations might  possibly  be  employed  as 
the  quid  pro  quo  for  the  opening  of  his 
nation's  borders  to  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews.  By  the  same  token  Ameri- 
can authorities  may  perhaps  now  envi- 
sion themselves  as  stern  horse  traders 
in  the  good  old  American  tradition  of 
hard-nosed,  free  enterprise.  If  so,  they 
live  in  a  world  of  myths. 

Was  not  there  something  recently 
about  a  wheat  deal?  And  who  got  dealt  a 


fast  shuffle  in  that  agricultural  poker 
game?  And  subsequent  to  that  masterful 
ripoff,  was  it  the  Russian  housewife  who 
had  to  pay  the  higher  meat  prices  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  feed  grain  for 
our  cattle?  And  was  it  the  Russian  tax- 
payer who  footed  the  bill  for  the  ship- 
ping subsidies? 

Moreover,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  leading  member  of  the  Soviet's  pro- 
letariat, champagne  sipping,  iimousine- 
loving  Bre^iinev.  fully  aware  of  Amer- 
ica's interest,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
minority  rights,  intends  to  milk  the 
plight  of  Russian  Jewry  for  all  its  mate- 
rial worth.  Does  he  not  know  us  well 
enough  to  expect  that  he  may  possibly 
be  rewarded  for  ceasing  to  do  what  he 
should  not  have  been  doing  in  the  first 
instance — for  ceasing  to  do  what  a  nor- 
mal, rational  nation  would  not  do — that 
is,  blackmail,  by  the  sale  of  freedom,  its 
citizens  as  a  condition  to  emigrate  to  a 
country  of  their  choice?  Had  it  not 
worked  for  the  Cuban  Commimists? 

The  Senators  who  had  lunch  with  the 
world's  leading  Bolshevik  on  June  19, 
were  reportedly  to  remark  later  that 
they  were  impressed  by  his  preparations 
for  liis  trip.  Surely  the  First  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  would  have  a  tourist's 
awareness  of  a  certain  statue  st.inding 
tall  in  New  York  Harbor  with  an  in- 
scription graven  on  her  pedestal  which 
in  effect  symbolii:es  U.S.  immigration 
and,  by  inference,  emigration  policy: 

Give  me  your  tired,  yor.r  poor,  yo'.r  hud- 
cUed  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free,  the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeniing  shore.  Send 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to  me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

The  right  to  emigrate,  according  to 
Dr.  William  Korey.  director  of  B'nai 
B'rith's  U.N.  office,  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  Magna  Charla  as  part  of  the  nat- 
ural law.  At  a  conference  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Uppsala,  in  June  1972.  at- 
tended by  70  distinguished  international 
legal  luminaries  from  20  countries,  a 
declaration  was  adopted  specifying  that 
there  shall  be  no  restrictions,  no  repris- 
als, no  sanctions,  no  penalties,  no  har- 
assments  for  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  leave  one's  country,  and  no  special 
fees,  taxes  or  similar  devices  for  inhibit- 
ing that  light. 

The  ransom  rate  to  part  the  doors  of 
the  ruble  rampart  in  the  U.S.S.R.  range 
from  4.500  rubles — 56,000— for  a  gradu- 
ate of  an  institute  for  humanities,  which 
probably  also  includes  teacher's  acade- 
mies, to  24,800  rubles— $33.230— for  a 
doctor  of  science.  In  March  1971,  individ- 
ual pavments  also  besan  to  be  exacted: 
400  rubles— SooC — for  an  exit  permit  and 
500  rubles — S670 — for  the  "renunciation 
of  citizenship."  Althouah  the  Soviets 
have  announced  that  the  education  fee 
has  been  suspended  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  action  is  of  a  perma- 
nent nature.  The  USSR,  has  many 
other  restrictions  to  impfde  the  depar- 
ture of  its  citizens.  No  emiprant  for  ex- 
ample can  leave  the  comity  wth  more 
than  SlOO  and  moreover  quotas  are  also 
placed  on  personal  belongings  which 
must  remain  in  the  U.S.S.R.  if  they  are 
less  than  a  year  old. 

Dr.  Korey  noted  that  the  Univer.-al 


Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  article  13, 
paragraph  2,  called  for  the  right  of 
everyone  to  leave  any  country,  including 
his  own.  Interestingly,  the  U.S.S.R.,  pa- 
pered itself  into  a  corner  when  it  spon- 
sored a  Declaration  on  Colonialism  later 
which  was  adopted  by  the  U.N.  in  1960. 
It  called  upon  all  states  to  observe  faith- 
fully and  strictly  all  the  provisions  of 
the  former  resolution,  which  would,  of 
course,  include  article  13.  and  by  so  do- 
ing placed  the  Soviet  Union  in  standing 
violation. 

Moreover,  while  the  U.S.S.R.  has  re- 
fused to  permit  the  Jews  to  emigrate,  she 
has  been  working  the  other  side  of  the 
street  so  to  speak.  Since  1946,  it  has  been 
encouraging  the  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries who  are  of  Russian  descent — in  the 
political  sense — to  emigrate  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  has  been  appealing  to 
Armenians  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Canada  to  return  to  Soviet  Armenia. 
And  since  1955  her  appeals  have  been 
addressed  to  Byelorussians,  Georgians, 
Ulcranians,  and  Russians  who  have  fled 
Commimist  persecution  from  the  time  of 
the  1917  Red  Revolution. 

Is  it  possible  that  Brezhnev  is  unaware 
of  the  American  "doctrines  and  con- 
cepts," noted  in  World  Marxist  Review, 
which  are  to  be  scrapped  in  the  face  of 
"forced  concessions"  im.posed  by  Com- 
munism? Hardly.  He  must  be  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  at  least  10  American 
Presidents,  from  Grant  to  Nixon,  have 
directly  or  indirectly  intervened  on  be- 
half of  Russian  Jewry  in  the  past  ICO 
years. 

He  should  be  mindful  also  of  the  in- 
terest the  legislative  branch  has  shown. 
In  1868  Congress  passed  an  act  v.hich 
made  the  right  to  emigrate  an  indispen- 
sable  ingredient  for  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain other  rights. 

In  1879.  the  House  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion, introduced  by  Ohio  Congressman 
Samuel  Cox,  criticizing  a  czarist  policy 
that  forbade  Jews  the  right  to  own  real 
estate. 

In  1883,  the  House,  by  resolution, 
colled  upon  the  administration  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Russian  Government  in 
order  to  alleviate  its  persecution  and  dis- 
crimination of  Jews. 

In  1892,  the  House  refused  to  allocate 
funds  for  food  shipments  to  Russia  on 
the  grounds  that  its  treatment  of  Jews 
had  shocked  the  moral  sensibilities  of 
Christians  everywhere. 

In  1911,  there  was  a  legislative  effort 
to  abrogate  the  80-year-old  Russian- 
American  commercial  treaty.  The  State 
Department  used  arguments  which  are 
echoed  today  in  not  dissimilar  circum- 
stances: America's  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests  might  be  harmed; 
anti-Semitism  would  increase  in  Rassia. 
Other  statements  made  at  the  time  in- 
cluded the  fear  that  the  United  States 
might  be  charged  with  intervening  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  nation. 

The  public  clamor  against  the  treaty 
grew  and  took  the  form  of  public  rallies 
held  in  various  cities.  In  December  1911, 
many  Congressmen  arose  in  the  House 
to  express  sympathy  for  the  Jews  and 
to  condemn  the  barbarism  of  the  czar. 
The  vote  for  abrogation  of  the  treaty  was 
301  to  1, 
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The  Secretary  of  State  was  forced  to 
advise  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  that 
the  United  States  was  terminating  the 
1832  treaty  on  January  1.  1913.  As  re- 
ported at  the  time,  the  Russians  were 
astonished  and  failed  to  understand 
"how  a  moralistic  crusade  could  dictate 
political  action"  in  America. 

The  comments  made  by  that  student 
of  American  life,  the  Frenchman,  Alexis 
de  TocqueviUe.  seem  pertinent: 

For  the  Americans,  the  Ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity and  liberty  are  so  completely  min- 
gled, that  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  get  them 
to  conceive  of  the  one  without  the  other. 

As  one  Senator  has  repeatedly  re- 
marked in  the  current  circumstances, 
America  is  a  land  of  immigrants  and, 
therefore,  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  right 
to  emigrate. 

The  issue  of  Jewish  emigration  from 
Russia  should  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
However,  the  United  States  is  not  nego- 
tiating with  a  civilized  regime.  Its  psy- 
chopathic, paranoiac  personality  may  al- 
low its  leaders  to  sip  and  sup  in  the  best 
of  Western  circles  on  the  one  hand  and 
yet  permit  them  to  send  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  tank-escorted  troops  to  in- 
vade defenseless  nations  on  the  other  in 
order  to  ward  off  imagined  threats. 

How  many  of  Brezhnev's  well-man- 
nered hosts  who  sympathized  with  him 
when  he  spilled  his  champagne  reflected 
for  a  moment  and  sympathized  for  the 
fallen  nationals  of  Czechoslovakia  whose 
blood  was  spilt  by  this  "jovial  politician" 
from  Moscow  who  purified  Prague  of  its 
budding  bid  for  freedom? 

Notwithstanding  a  charge  of  first- 
degree  party-pooping  however,  who  can 
honestly  say  that  he  trusts  the  head  host 
who  suggested  that  "we  came  here  to  con- 
solidate good  things,  not  to  quarrel."  Is 
his  concept  of  a  good  thing,  and  ours,  one 
and  the  same?  Did  not  Moscow  have  a 
good  thing  going  on  wheat — but  only  for 
them.  So  why  not  the  whole  bit,  from 
computers  to  credit?  When  life-of-the- 
party,  supersalesman  Brezhnev  says  let 
us  not  quarrel — about  the  Jews — he  is 
asking  for  "business  as  usual"  and,  in- 
deed, he  could  not  have  struck  a  more 
appealing  theme  here  in  the  cradle  of 
capitalism. 

Brezhnev  is  not  the  czar;  but  he  is  a 
student  of  Lenin  which  suffices.  It  will  be 
his  intent  to  further  his  economic  ends 
by  exploiting  the  "moralistic  crusade" 
concerning  the  Jewish  question. 

To  regard  the  U.S.S.R.  with  most- 
favored-nation  status  in  exchange  for 
Jewish  freedom  will  be  to  make  us  the 
most  miserable  nation  in  the  eyes  of  oiu" 
people  and  of  the  world  for  our  prag- 
matism. Cut  off  the  economic  advantages 
it  now  enjoys  vmJess  it  frees  the  Jews,  if 
we  must,  but  reward  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  who  will  be  disadvan- 
taged such  as  the  worker  and  many 
businesses — never. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  it_is 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern  that  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  ramifications  of  what 
expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
means  to  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  points,  but  one  which 
concerns  me  greatly  is  what  the  wheat 
deal  has  done  to  agriculture.  The  wheat 


deal  has  driven  the  cost  of  feed  grain 
for  domestic  users  to  precipitous  heights. 
For  example,  largely  as  a  result  of  that 
deal,  American  dairymen  face  one  of  the 
worst,  if  not  the  worst,  cost-price  squeeze 
in  their  history. 

What  is  their  reaction?  Bluntly,  they 
are  responding  by  culling  their  herds 
closely,  feeding  less  concentrates,  and, 
in  many  cases,  dispersing  their  herds  to 
the  obvious  end  result  that  milk  produc- 
tion is  decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  further 
reduction  will  result  in  milk  shortages 
and,  in  some  cases,  outright  absence  of 
milk  and  some  milk  products  from  the 
shelves  of  our  supermarkets. 

Do  not  forget:  Once  these  shortages 
occur,  the  situation  carmot  be  remedied 
overnight.  When  the  dairy  cattle  popu- 
lation shrinks,  it  is  a  long,  time-consum- 
ing process  to  restore  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce milk. 

■When  our  Flannigan-type  trade  ex- 
perts advised  the  decisionmakers  on 
what  to  trade  off  in  exchange  for  rather 
illusionary  Soviet  concessions,  they  little 
considered  the  American  farmer  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  American  consumer 
and  his  need  for — indeed,  his  right  to 
have — an  adequate  supply  of  fairly 
priced  and  wholesome  milk. 

When  they  bargained  to  sell  American 
grain,  they  little  considered  they  left  oiu- 
own  bins  bare.  They  little  considered 
floods,  wet  weather,  and  late  plantings  in 
the  bread  basket  States  of  our  coimtr>'. 
They  little  considered  the  fuel  shortage 
or  the  freight  tieups.  They  little  consid- 
ered anything  except  the  profits  to  a  few 
grain  moguls. 

Take  a  look  at  the  overwhelming  cost 
increase  in  the  feed  area,  shown  by  "In- 
dexes of  Selected  Categories  of  Prices 
Paid  by  Farmers.  United  States  1967-72 
(Index  1967  =  100>,"  reported  from  Agri- 
cultural Prices: 

Year  or  month:  Feed 

1967   100 

1968   95 

1969    97 

1970    102 

1971    106 

1972    108 

September    1971 103 

October  1971 4 100 

November  1971 ^ 100 

December  1971 .V. 102 

September    1972 \ 108 

October  1972 110 

November  1972 113 

December   1972 126 

January    1973 135 

February    1973 140 

March    i973 144 

April     1973 141 

May    1973 155 

Then,  look  at  the  price  index  of  feed- 
stuffs  with  year  ago  comparisons — index 
1967  equals  100— published  by  Feed  Mar- 
ket News : 

Month  and  year:  Index 

January  1972 106.5 

Februarv  1972 107.1 

March  1972 113.4 

April  1972 115.4 

May    1972 115.6 

June  1972 115.9 

July  1972 122.4 

August  1972 124.4 

September  1972.. 130.9 

October  1972 132.6 


November  1972 150.7 

December   1972 195.9 

January  1973 227.6 

February  1973 256.0 

March  1973.. 208.4 

April  1973 232.  1 

Mav  1973 366.  8 

June  1973 384.3 

Candidly,  trade  with  Russia  has  been 
no  plus  for  the  dairy  industry  of  Amer- 
ica. In  the  long  run.  it  might  be  of  some 
value  to  other  farm  groups,  but  unless 
policymakers  reexamine  their  bases  for 
expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I, 
for  one,  am  fearful  that  the  next  time  the 
administration  negotiates  some  other 
major  industry — not  just  the  dairy  in- 
dustry— will  be  the  goat. 

Unless  negotiations  are  done  with 
benefits  to  the  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple in  mind,  I  am  sure  afraid  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's warning.  "We  will  destroy  you." 
will  come  about  sooner  than  we  might 
suspect. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all 
Americans  and  their  representatives  are 
encouraged  by  the  bettering  of  relations 
between  the  world's  two  most  powerful 
nations,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Mr.  Ichord  and  Mr.  Lott  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  efforts  to 
focus  attention  on  how  we  can  use  our 
trade  policy  to  advance  the  cause  of 
human  freedom. 

I  believe  we  must  continue  to  en- 
courage the  improvement  of  these  rela- 
tions but  never  at  the  expense  of  human 
liberty. 

The  hoped-for  bilateral  reduction  in 
the  costly  and  dangerous  arms  race, 
mutual  force  reductions  in  Europe,  coop- 
eration in  the  development  of  atomic 
energy,  mutually  beneficial  trade  pacts, 
cultural  exchanges,  and  cooperative 
space  exploration  appear  as  precursors 
for  a  more  peaceful  world. 

But  while  we  work  to  implement  bet- 
ter relations,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
need  to  assure  adequate  safeguards  for 
national  security  through  inspection.  Nor 
can  we,  the  people  of  the  free  world's 
leading  nation,  relax  our  continuing  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  self-determination 
and  freedom  for  of  millions  of  people  in 
the  captive  nations  Soviet  Jews,  and 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  seeking  to  emi- 
grate to  countries  of  their  choice. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviets'  need  for 
trade  credits,  most-favored-nation 
status  and  other  concessions  from  our 
Government  gives  us  an  unprecedented 
opportimity  to  bargain  for  the  human 
rights  of  these  oppressed  peoples. 

I  cosponsored  the  amendment  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  Mr.  Mills  and 
Mr.  'Vanik,  the  Jackson  amendment  to 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  because  of  my 
conviction  that  our  Government  cannot 
be  silent  while  those  desiring  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  are  denied  this 
fundamental  human  right. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  Soviet  leaders 
and  others  who  contend  that  the  basic 
human  right  to  emigrate  "is  an  internal 
matter." 

I  believe  that  we  are  concerned  with 
international,  human  justice  covered  by 
the  International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination ratified  by  46  nations, 
including    the    U.S.S.R.    Among    other 
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provisions,  this  convention  guarantees 
the  right  to  leave  any  country,  including 
his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  consider  it  un- 
reasonable to  insist  that  the  Soviets 
honor  this  agreement  in  return  for  agree- 
ment to  credit  and  tariff  pacts. 

I  believe,  as  we  approach  our  200th  an- 
niversary of  independence,  that  we  still 
have  the  moral  fiber  to  stand  for  the 
freedoms  we  fought  for  and  won. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviets  respect  tough 
and  reasonable  bargaining.  And  I  believe 
that  the  oppressed  people  of  the  world, 
including  those  seeking  new  lives  and 
opportunities  in  new  lands,  should  ex- 
pect us  to  remain  firm  In  our  convictions 
because  we  are  the  hope  of  the  world  and 
if  the  light  should  ever  go  out  here  it  will 
siu-ely  go  out  around  the  world. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  must  be  aware  of  political 
trends  In  either  national  or  internation- 
al affairs  recognize  that  a  decision  has 
been  made  at  a  top  level  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Governments  that  expanded  economic 
relationships  between  the  two  countries 
is  a  desirable  objective.  The  theory  has 
been  advanced  by  spokesmen  for  the 
United  States  that  through  a  greater  ex- 
pansion of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  there  will  evolve 
a  "web  of  vested  interests"  in  the  field 
of  commercial  relations  that  wUl  some- 
how remove  the  pressures  of  confronta- 
tion and  cold  war  as  it  has  existed  for 
the  past  28  years.  It  is  further  advanced 
that  this  mingling  of  vested  interests 
will  prove  highly  beneficial  in  meeting 
the  balance  of  payments  deficits  which 
this  country  now  faces  and  will  create 
a  new  dependable  source  of  energy  as 
an  alternative  to  the  Instabilities  of  the 
Middle  East. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  is  to 
point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  clear 
Indications  that  these  top  level  decisions 
have  been  dictated  primarily  by  polit- 
ical considerations  and  to  a  much  lesser 
extent  by  economic  rationale. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  political  considerations  which  have 
led  the  leadership  in  this  country  to 
clasp  the  Soviet  Union  to  its  bosom  as  a 
profitable  and  beneficial  trading  part- 
ner are  not  consistent  with  the  politi- 
cal objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
leadership.  The  econbmic  arguments  for 
expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
extremely  questionable  when  viewed  in 
the  pragmatic  light  of  experience  and 
the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

THE    BENEFITS    TO    THE    SOVIET    UNION 

Objectives:  She  will  develop  within  the 
confines  of  her  owti  geographic  bound- 
aries, resources  and  potential  which  to- 
day are  denied  to  her  by  reason  of  the 
backward  nature  of  her  technology  and 
she  will  develop  these  resources  largely 
through  the  investment  of  American  cap- 
ital, capital  either  provided  directly  by 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  or  capital  invested  by 
reason  of  guarantees  supported  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  In  either  event,  the  cap- 
ital is  provided  as  a  subsidy  to  the  Soviet 
military-industrial  complex  with  no  di- 
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rect  or  equal  benefit  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
On  the  contrary,  I  must  conclude  from 
the  available  evidence,  that  the  transfer 
of  American  technology,  industrial  know- 
how,  financed  or  guaranteed  with  Amer- 
ican taxpayer's  money  will  be  used  to 
threaten  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  present  economic  ills,  such  as  def- 
icits in  the  balance  of  payments  and 
dollar  crisis,  could  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements,  to  our 
unwise  monetary  policy,  and  to  discrimi- 
natory trade  policies;  of  our  major  trad- 
ing partners,  Japan.  Canada,  and  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Conse- 
quently, the  economic  rationale  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  so-called  East- West  trade 
is,  in  the  best  case,  of  minute  importance 
and  the  primacy  goes  to  the  political 
considerations.  And  there,  our  rationale 
should  be  guided  by  the  criterion  of 
whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  increase  the  military  and  sub- 
versive potential  of  our  enemy. 

While  it  has  been  a  firm  policy  for  this 
country  to  separate  political  from  eco- 
nomic considerations  in  discussions  or 
negotiations  affecting  trade,  we  must 
never  forget  that  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, trade  is  nothing  more  than  an 
extension  of  political  objectives.  To  para- 
phrase, in  more  contemporary'  context. 
Baron  Von  Clausewitz,  the  trade  for  the 
Soviet  leadership  is  nothing  else  but  con- 
tinuation of  war  by  other  means.  Everj- 
student  of  the  Soviet  system  of  govern- 
ment and  economic  policy  recognizes  that 
every  aspect  of  life  under  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem is  subordinate  to  the  political  ob- 
jectives. 

NOTHING    HAS   CHANCED 

Careful  scrutiny  of  Soviet  internal  and 
external  policies  imperatively  suggests 
that  there  has  been  no  significant  change 
in  Soviet  long-established  practice.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  still  a  police  state  and 
its  long-term  objective  is  to  establish  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  imparalleled  world 
power.  In  fact,  the  Brezhnev  strategj'  is 
designed  to  further  Moscow's  new  rela- 
tionship with  America  as  a  double-edged 
sword  toward  that  end. 

The  Kremlin  needs  and  wants  Amer- 
ican technologj',  industrial  know-how. 
and  American  capital  in  order  to  solve 
Soviet  problems  arising  out  of  her  in- 
dustrial backwardness  and  its  techno- 
logical lag.  The  Soviets  are  anxious  to 
have  assurances  that  they  will  be  able 
to  get  American  frrain  on  credit  when 
their  abysmally  inefHcient  agriculture 
system  fails  again.  Politically,  they 
would  like  to  have  the  U.S.  support  in 
neutralizing  their  Commimist  adversary. 
Red  China,  and  in  stabilizing  East 
Europe. 

Now,  on  one  side  the  Soviet  leaders  see 
in  the  aura  of  good  feelings  the  best  op- 
portunity so  far  to  solve  the  Soviet's  tre- 
mendous domestic  problems  and  even- 
tually achieve  economic  stature  equal  to 
that  of  America — just  as  the  Soviets  have 
reached,  or  possibly  tipped,  a  balance  of 
nuclear  power  with  the  United  States  in 
their  favor. 

With  the  other  of  the  two  cutting  edges 
of  the  sword.  Brezhnev  reasons  that  in 
an  atmosphere  of  detente,  an  atmosphere 


of  warmth  and  cooperation,  there  is  a 
good  chance  of  gradually  tilting  the  po- 
litical balance  among  the  U.S.  allies  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  former 
Ambassador  Charles  Bolen  in  his  recent 
book,  "Witness  to  History,"  makes  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  since  1934 
nothing  has  changed  in  Soviet  policies 
either  at  home  or  abroad;  the  objective 
remains  the  same.  Certainly  no  one  can 
accuse  Mr.  Bolen,  with  his  hberal  reputa- 
tion, of  right-wing  bias. 

THE    SOVIET    REAL    AIMS 

According  to  "The  Economist"  of  Lon- 
don—issue, June  23,  1973— Marshall 
Sokolovsky  then  Commander  of  the 
Soviet  forces  in  Germany,  said  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Westerns,  always  look  for  Immediate  suc- 
cesses from  any  policy;  we  think  and  plan 
in  terms  of  decades  and  even  longer. 

In  the  21/3  decades  since  then,  there 
have  been  several  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Soviet  policy  toward  the  West; 
but  the  underpirming  provided  by  Marx- 
ist-Leninist dialectics,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably the  long-term  aims,  have  re- 
mained remarkably  constant. 

Georgi  Arbatov,  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
Institute  for  American  Studies,  expressed 
it  clearly  enough  a  few  months  ago: 

Relations  with  capitalists  will  remain  the 
relations  of  struggle,  however  successful 
normalization  and  detente  may  be  .  .  .  the 
essential  question  Is  what  form  that  strueele 
wui  take. 

Last  month,  while  Mr.  Brezhnev  was 
talking  to  the  Germans  in  Bonn  about 
long-term  cooperation,  the  Soviet 
Union's  "Journal  of  World  Economy  and 
International  Relations"  was  carefully 
explaining  that  economic  ties  between 
opposite  systems  are  essential,  "since 
they  carmot  but  fight  each  other."  In 
recent  "Pravda,"  Mr.  Khraminov  helped 
to  clear  up  any  confusion  by  insisting 
that — 

Only  naive  people  can  expect  that  recogni- 
tion of  the  principles  of  co-existence  bv  the 
capitalists  can  weaken  the  main  contradic- 
tion of  our  times  between  capitalism  and 
socialism,  or  that  the  ideological  struggle 
will  be  weakened 

The  start  of  Mr.  Brezhnev's  present 
policy  can  be  dated  pretty  precisely, 
March,  1969.  The  nev.-s  of  the  fighting 
between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  troops 
on  the  Ussuri  River  came  on  the  heels  of 
Czecho-slovakia's  attempt  to  establish  an 
independent  communism.  The  Soviets 
were  appalled  by  the  prospects  of  trouble 
on  two  fronts  at  once.  A  few  days  after 
the  skirmish  on  the  Chinese  border.  Mr. 
Brezhnev  was  in  Budapest  for  a  Warsaw 
Pact  conference  originally  planned  to 
discuss  military  integration  but  at  which, 
according  to  men  Vvho  were  present.  Mr. 
Brezhnev  had  one  thing  uppermost  in 
his  mind — Cliina.  The  meeting  adopted 
a  resolution  renewing  the  idea  of  a  Euro- 
pean security  conference,  this  time  with 
much  greater  ui'gency  than  when  it  was 
mooted  in  Bucharest  in  1966. 

Lenin  is  now  being  heavily  invoked  in 
the  Soviet  press  as  an  authority  for 
cooperation  between  Communist  and  free 
countries.  "The  Journal  of  World  Eco- 
nomic    and    International     Relations" 
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quoted  him  a  few  weeks  ago  as  seeing 
"no  reason  why  a  socialist  state  cannot 
have  unlimited  business  relations  with 
capitalist  countries."  An  historian  called 
Mr.  Sanakoyev,  added  the  comment  that 
the  Party's  "entire  intei-national  activity 
depends  upon  the  steady  growth  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  economic,  political,  and 
defensive  might." 

Some  people  argue  that  they  are 
merely  piu-ases,  repeated  through  force 
of  habit  or  for  domestic  use.  But  they 
are  \iews  constantly  advanced  in  minor- 
ity journals  by  Soviet  specialists  on  in- 
ternational relations.  Thus,  a  Mr.  Ivov  in 
"New  Times"  insists  that  ever  since 
Lenin's  day,  "Soviet  foreign  policy  has 
been  compounded  of  setbacks  to  im- 
perialist aggression,  settlement  of  inter- 
national problems,  extensive  aid  to 
friends  and  liberation  movements  every- 
where, together  with  coexistence  with 
capitalist  countries." 

Some  confusion  is  caused  in  the  West 
by  the  idea  that  the  Soviet  definition  of 
"coexistence"  means  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo.  It  does  not.  The  planners  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  regularly  use  a 
technique  which  they  call  "correlation 
of  forces."  It  amounts  to  a  centralized 
measurement  of  the  advantages — mili- 
tary, economic,  and  the  rest — enjoyed 
by  each  side.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this 
that  decisions  are  taken  about  where 
pressure  can  be  applied  in  pursuit  of 
Soviet  objectives  and  what  risks  it  is 
safe  to  take.  The  Americans'  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  now  have 
nuclear  parity  with  them  may  suggest 
to  these  planners  that  the  scope  for 
ideological  expansion  may  be  able  to 
grow  \\ider.  At  any  rate,  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Ciii  Peng-fei, 
seemed  to  think  so  when  he  warned  the 
Iranians  this  month  of  "the  expan.^ionist 
and  subversive  politics  of  certain  great 
powers."  Coexistence  does  not  mean, 
says  Pravda: 

A  discontinuation  of  the  class  struggle,  but 
only  the  renunciation  of  military  methods. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  himself  put  it  this  way 
last  July : 

We  must  be  ready  to  see  the  struggle  in- 
tensify and  become  an  even  sharper  an- 
tagonism between  the  two  social  systems  .  .  . 
with  the  truth  of  history  on  ov.r  side. 

A  Communist  Polish  Army  journal 
points  out  that  out  of  the  so-called  free 
movement  of  people  and  ideas  between 
the  two  p?rts  of  Europe  the  erosion  is 
already  "threatening  the  west."  It  said: 

The  question  Is  who  will  be  better  able  to 
defend  himself. 

The  unnuiet  equilibrium  that  has  sur- 
vived in  Europe  since  the  1950's  does  not 
stem  from  any  acceptance  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  an  international  identity  of 
interests,  but  from  a  conviction  that,  in 
due  course,  its  system  will  prevail — if  it 
is  adroit  enough,  without  a  shot  being 
fired.  And  this  comment  comes  from 
"The  Economist"  of  London,  a  worldwide 
known  and  respected  British  journal. 

THE    CHANGES    IN     SOVIET    INTERNAL     POLICIES? 

Domestically,  despite  its  assurances  to 
the  contrary,  the  Soviet  Union  is  living 
up  to  its  image  of  the  police  state.  She 
is  suppressing  the  rights  of  its  people 
In  spite  of  some  paragraphs  in  the  Soviet 


Constitution  which  suggest  that  certain 
rights  of  its  citizens  are  guaranteed. 

For  instance,  the  persecution  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  immigrate  to  Israel  is 
the  most  flagrant  example  of  the  viola- 
tion of  basic  human  rights.  For  years  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  practicing  a  trade 
with  human  beings  charging  the  Israeli 
Government  $10,000  per  head  for  each 
Jew  who  immigrates  to  Israel.  And  this, 
in  addition  to  all  sorts  of  discourage- 
ment, intimidation,  persecution,  and  exit 
taxes  on  those  who  wish  to  immigrate  to 
Israel.  Today,  we  witness  a  series  of  trials 
in  the  Soviet  Union  involving  Jews,  in  the 
first  place  those  who  expressed  the  desire 
to  immigrate.  Many  Soviet  Jews  are  sub- 
jected 10  house  arrest,  loss  of  jobs,  ship- 
ment to  slave  labor  camps,  denial  of 
medical  care,  and  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances to  slow  starvation. 

People  in  both  of  our  countries  will  be 
interested,  I  am  sure,  to  see  and  listen  to 
the  best  works  of  literature,  music,  theatre, 
and  fine  arts  of  the  country. 

So  goes  Leonid  Brezhnev  in  his  recent 
statement  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
States.  People  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  are,  indeed,  interested  in  the 
So\iet  Union's  best  creative  works,  and 
many  Soviet  subjects  are  similarly  in- 
terested in  the  best  works  of  the  West. 

But  Mr.  Brezhnev  fudged.  He  skipped  men- 
tioning that  his  government  does  every- 
thing it  can  to  insure  that  the  best  Soviet 
works — "best  by  every  measure  but  its  nar- 
row own" — are  kept  from  Soviet  as  well  as 
foreign  audiences,  and  that  the  best  western 
works  are  kept  out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  too. 

I  am  quoting  an  editorial  article  of  Mr. 
Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  in  the  Washington 
Post,  June  20,  1973. 

For  all  that,  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  other 
spokesmen  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  assuming  its  proper  place  in  the 
company  of  cultured  nations,  and  deter- 
mination to  keep  closed  the  eyes  and  ears 
and  minds  of  their  subjects  may  even 
have  been  strengthened  by  fear  of  in- 
ternal unraveling  effects  of  detente. 
Foreign  radio  broadcasts  are  still 
jammed;  KGB  "heavies"  still  shepherd 
Soviet  groups  traveling  abroad:  a  great 
writer,  Alexander  SolzhenitsjTi,  is 
hounded  and  banned  and  recently  his  life 
has  been  threatened  by  KGB  hoodlimis 
unless  he  divests  himself  in  their  favor 
of  $100,000  from  the  proceeds  of  his  most 
recently  published  work  in  the  West, 
•'Augu.st  1914." 

To  quote  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Po.st  of  June  20,  1973: 

A  musician  of  international  st.ature  like 
Rostropovich  is.  as  we  noted  In  an  editorial 
last  November,  "outlawed  and  ca™ed  by  his 
government  for  hi=;  long:  as-.d  !;onorable  rec- 
ord of  staiiding  up  for  human  rights."  Others 
of  lesser  prominence  but  of  no  less  courage 
are  shunted  into  insane  asylums  for  sane 
and  honest  work. 

Many  Soviet  exports  feel  that  the  more 
the  Soviet  propaganda  .stics.ses  the  loos- 
ening up  of  its  political  and  economic 
relations  with  the  West,  the  more  it 
tightens  the  cultural  and  political  screws 
at  home. 

In  what  limited  and  tightly  controlled 
contacts  it  has  permitted  with  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  consistently  tried  to  resist  American 


efforts  to  broaden  and  liberalize  genuine 
cultural  exchanges.  According  to  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  entitled.  "A 
Bad  Soviet-American  Agreement."  pub- 
lished on  June  20.  1973.  "the  basement 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  is 
full  of  copies  of  the  popular  exchange 
magazine  Amerika  which  Soviet  authori- 
ties refuse  to  have  distributed.  Ameri- 
can radio  broadcasts  continue  to  be 
jammed  even  while  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  in 
Washington  with  Mr.  Nixon  toasting  the 
new  agieement  on  'contacts,  exchanges, 
and  cooperation.'  " 

The  Soviet  Constitution  guarantees 
"its  subjects  the  religious  freedoms."  In 
reality,  the  clergy,  and  those  who  prac- 
tice their  religious  beliefs  are  sent  either 
to  forced  labor  camps  or  locked  into  lu- 
natic asylums. 

Soviet  acceptance  of  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention — UCC— turned 
out  to  be  just  another  method  to  control 
internal  dissent  and  information  of  the 
outside  world  about  the  Soviet  Union, 
only  in  a  more  subtle  way.  According  to 
Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld's  aforementioned 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
20.  1973: 

The  copyricht  issue  is  a  current  case  In 
point.  The  Russians  liave  never  signed  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention  (UCC) 
chosing  instead  simply  to  pirate  the  works  of 
foreign  authors.  Last  February,  under  Amer- 
ican proddliig,  they  agreed  to  sign:  the  effec- 
tive date  is  Sunday.  Cheered  at  first  to  find 
the  Russians  finally  deciding  to  play  by  in- 
ternational rules,  some  tnrci^ners  soon  awoke 
to  the  possibility  that  Soviet  olTiciais  would 
abuse  tiie  UCC  to  block  foreign  publication 
cf  unautliorlzffd  literature.  McGraw-Hill's 
Cunts  G.  Benjamin  visited  Moscow  in  April 
and,  on  his  return,  told  Pib'isber's  Weekly. 
"As  expected,  we  foui.d  Soviet  olTicials  an- 
noyed by  the  several  spocvilr.tlve  stories  that 
have  appeared  in  the  .^merlcnn  press" — stor- 
ies based  on  tiie  theme  that  by  Joining  the 
UCC,  the  Kremlin  opens  to  itself  new  possi- 
bilities cf  e::tendlng  internal  censorslup  to 
all  countries  adhering  to  the  UCC.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin added  that  "it  makes  little  sense  to 
argue  that  the  main  So\'iet  motive  for  ad- 
hering to  the  UCC  is  to  further  suppress  dis- 
sident writers." 

The  Soviet  propaganda  against  the 
democratic  societies  and  the  United 
States  in  particular,  is  still  one  of  the 
pillars  of  their  public  education. 

SOVIET    FOREIGN    POLICY    FROM    BANGLADESH    TO 
mrLAXD 

In  the  international  arena,  we  can  ob- 
serve the  contii^u.ition  of  Soviet  promo- 
tion of  unrest  and  subversiori  in  the  non- 
Ccmmuni^t  parts  of  the  world.  Hard  evi- 
dence indicate.-,  that  the  U.S.S.R  is  now 
using  its  enhanced  inilitaiT  tcchnologic.'>l 
power  to  change  the  geopolitical  map  of 
the  world.  The  victory  of  IiidiA  over 
Pakistan  was  a  clear  indication  of  the 
ri.^e  of  Soviet  influence  on  the  Indian 
Subcontinent  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  U.S.S.R..  quite  aware  of  its  greatly 
Incre.Tsed  power  in  the  stratccic  balance, 
assisted  India  with  both  advice  and  mili- 
tary hardwaie.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  Soviets  not  only  encouraged 
India  to  attack  both  East  and  West 
Pakistan  but  actually  targeted  the  un- 
declared war.  For.  only  a  few  days  fol- 
lowing Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Nikolai  Firyubin's  long  consultations 
with  Indian  officials,  the  commander- 
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in-chief  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force,  Mar- 
shal and  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense 
Pavel  S.  Kouthakov,  arrived  in  New 
Delhi  on  October  30.  1971.  The  Soviet  air 
chief  spent  about  a  week  in  India  and, 
following  his  departure,  the  U.S.S.R. 
organized  the  large  airlift  of  military 
equipment  for  India  by  way  of  Egypt. 
The  invasion  of  East  Pakistan  by  the 
Indian  Army  and  Air  Force  and  air  at- 
tacks on  selected  targets  in  West  Paki- 
stan in  December  1971  followed. 

Not  surprisingly,  among  the  first  of 
the  countries  to  grant  recognition  to 
Bangladesh  were  the  four  Soviet  satellite 
states  of  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Po- 
land, and  Mongolia.  The  close  collab- 
oration of  this  new  "state"  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  further  indicated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Bangladesh  contingent  at 
the  Fifth  Conference  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  People's  Solidarity  Organization — 
AAPSO,  a  major  Soviet  supported  front 
organization.  This  occurred  in  mid-Jan- 
uary of  1971  in  Cairo,  Egj'pt.  It  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  Soviets  hosting  the 
conference.  AAPSO  has  served  for  some 
time  as  a  Soviet  vehicle  for  education 
and  propaganda. 

The  dismemberment  of  Pakistan — a 
member  of  the  SEATO  and  CENTO  de- 
fensive treaty  organizations — sponsored 
by  the  West  and  the  creation  of  the  new- 
state  of  Bangladesh  Is,  above  all.  a  vic- 
tory for  the  U.S.S.R.  India  will,  more 
and  more,  be  drawn  into  the  Soviet  or- 
bit and  Bangladesh  can  easily  follow  in 
India's  steps.  The  Soviet  fleet  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  was  increased  in  numbers 
during  the  undeclared  India-Pakistan 
war  and  shows  no  signs  of  departure,  lui- 
like  the  U.S.  Navy  task  force  which  was 
briefly  In  the  Indian  Ocean  but  was  later 
withdrawn.  India,  while  not  wanting  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  or  of  some 
other  naval  powers  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
has  viewed  the  Soviet  naval  buildup 
without  concern,  and  indeed,  has  up- 
graded the  port  facilities  for  Soviet  sub- 
marines. While  India  has  kept  Western 
nations  away  from  the  strategic  Andaman 
and  Nickobar  Inlands,  it  has  permitted 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  use  these  Indian  Ocean 
Lslands  for  fueling  Soviet  ships  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Bangladesh.  India's  Soviet  coopera- 
tion. Soviet  naval  expansion  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  a  weakened  Pakistan  on  the 
brink  of  internal  chaos — all  of  these  add 
up  to  a  pattern  of  Soviet  style  "peace" 
for  the  1970's:  or.  to  put  it  rather  more 
bluntly,  Soviet  willingness  to  embark  on 
a  strong  foreisn  strategy  in  world  poli- 
tics, emboldened  by  the  steady  rise  of 
Soviet  strategic  striking  power. 

Soviet  willingness  to  take  somewhat 
greater  risks  in  the  1970's  than  in  the 
past  in  exploiting  conflict  far  from  the 
Soviet  borders  and  on  grounds  not  favor- 
•vble  to  the  Soviets,  was  revealed  by  the 
defection  of  Oleg  Lyalin  at  the  end  of 
September  1971.  Lyalin,  the  chief  of  the 
Soviet  KGB's  sabotage  and  assassination 
section  for  the  British  Isles  and,  possibly, 
for  part  of  Europe,  defected  in  London. 
Some  of  the  targe\s  on  his  sabotage  list 
appear  to  have  bewr:  First,  the  Early 
Warning  Radar  Network;  Second,  the 
U.S.  submarine  base  at  Holy  Lock,  Scot- 


land; third,  the  British  submarine  base 
at  Faslane  in  Scotland  from  which  mis- 
sile firing  submarines  of  the  Royal  Navy 
operate;  and,  fourth,  the  antisubmarine 
warfare  base  at  Portland,  a  key  site  for 
the  research  and  development  of  detec- 
tion aids  to  counter  the  growing  Soviet 
submarine  threat.  Information  given  to 
the  British  counterintelligence  service  by 
Lyalin  led  to  action  by  the  British 
Foreign  Office  in  declaring  105  Soviet 
diplomatic  officials  persona  non  grata  for 
using  diplomatic  cover  in  Great  Britain 
to  engage  in  espionage  and  related  activi- 
ties. 

Lyalin  also  has  given  the  British  the 
information  which  led  to  the  seizure  of  a 
very  large  shipment  of  Communist  arms 
and  munitions  designed  to  further 
exacerbate  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  markings  on  the  weapons  and 
on  the  ammunition  indicate  that  they 
had  been  made  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a 
coincidence  that  on  the  following  day, 
October  17,  1971,  the  day  on  which  the 
arms  and  munitions  would  have  arrived 
in  Ireland  had  the  cargo  aircraft  not 
been  seized  in  Holland — the  Second  Con- 
gress of  the  Irish  Communist  Party  met. 
The  Congress  called  for  the  overthrow 
of  both  the  Government  of  Erin  headed 
by  Prime  Minister  Lynch  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Northern  Ireland — Ulster. 

Ninety  delegates  of  the  Irish  Commu- 
nist Party  were  pre.'^ent  from  both  the 
north  and  south  Ireland  as  well  as  Prof. 
Nikolai  Matkevsky.  a  member  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Academv  of  Sciences  and  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  Matkevsky.  representing 
the  Supreme  Soviet,  has  been  very  active 
in  the  past  in  Soviet-sponsored  front 
organizations.  Soviet  front  groups,  such 
as  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
the  International  Organization  of  Jour- 
nalists, the  World  Federation  of  Demo- 
cratic Youth,  the  International  Union 
of  Students,  and  the  like,  have  long  been 
used  by  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  vehicle  for 
political  warfare  and  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  conflict  situations.  Tlie  Soviet  fire 
brigade  arrives  on  the  scene  of  a  conflict 
and  then  throws  gasoline — in  the  form 
of  agents,  agitators,  arms,  and  muni- 
tions— on  the  fire.  This  was  openly  ad- 
mitted by  a  Cuban  delegate  to  the 
Eighth  World  Youth  Federation  in  Hel- 
sinki. Finland,  when  he  said: 

"We  were  here  to  teach  the  Africans  and 
."Asians  how  to  conduct  revolutions. 

The  Communist  Cuban  was  speaking, 
however,  in  February  of  1962. 

Some  more  concrete  evidence  has  been 
discovered  linking  Communist  bloc 
countries  with  terrorists  of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Army — IRA.  When  the  ter- 
rorists last  December  stepped  up  their 
fighting  in  Ulster  with  their  first  co- 
ordinated series  of  rocket  attacks,  which 
claimed  four  live.'^.  a  rocket  launcher  was 
recovered  by  British  troops  in  London- 
derry. British  intelligence  sources  de- 
scribed the  launcher  as  a  weapon  of  So- 
viet manufacture:  one  of  a  shipment  to 
IRA  units  received  in  Ulster  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  attacks. 

According  to  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  and  Daily  News  of  December  10, 
1972: 


British  authorities  said  yesterday  they 
were  convinced  the  Soviet  Union  is  Involved 
In  the  Northern  Ireland  conflict.  They  based 
this  conclusion  on  the  discovery  of  Russian- 
made  rockets  In  the  armory  of  the  outlawed 
IRA  and  on  their  "certain  belief"  that  Soviet 
agents  are  operating  on  both  sides  of  the 
shooting  war  between  extremists  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nities. British  Intelligence  sources  said  they 
believed  both  the  Catholic  based  IRA  and 
die-hard  Protestant  groups  have  been  infil- 
trated by  Soviet  agents  In  great  numbers. 
These  agents,  according  to  the  British 
sources  also  are  involved  in  political  activ- 
ities. At  least  one  of  these  was  described  by 
Intelligence  officers  as  "a  respectable  operator 
in  moderate  politics". 

The  independent  News  of  the  World 
said  in  its  story : 

Intelligence  agents  have  discovered  that 
the  Russian  government  is  directly  Involved 
in  the  supply  of  rocket  launchers  and  other 
arms  to  the  IRA. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
chief  supporter  and  supplier  of  North 
Vietnam  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  about 
detente  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Communist  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam is  continually  and  fiagrantly  violat- 
ing the  peace  agreement.  One  may  argue 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  because  of  its 
relationship  to  the  Communist  Chinese, 
is  not  able  to  control  the  North  Vietnam 
Communist  government.  However,  it 
certainly  does  not  hold  that  they  cannot 
control  the  two  Communist  members  of 
the  International  Control  Team  in  Indo- 
china— Poland  and  Hungary.  It  has  been 
recently  reported  in  the  American  and 
world  press  that  the  colonel  in  charge  of 
the  Hungarian  control  team  has  de- 
clared that  their  role  is  not  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  "peace  agi-eement" 
but  on  the  contrary  to  see  the  Commu- 
nist forces  triumph  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  finance 
Cuba  at  a  rate  of  $2  million  a  day.  In 
1972,  the  pro-Communist  Government 
of  Chile  received  $250  million  in  Soviet 
aid.  Soviet  support  of  revolutionary  ele- 
ments in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  their 
support  of  aggressive  Arab  governments 
is  a  matter  of  record.  In  September  of 
1972,  the  U.S.S.R.  made  its  first  direct 
delivery  of  Soviet-made  weapons  to  Arab 
terrorists,  including  Al  Fatah,  the  overt 
Arab  guerilla  organization,  and  Black 
September,  reputed  to  be  its  secret  assas- 
sination squad.  It  was  Black  September 
that  claimed  credit  for  the  murders  of 
11  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Munich  games. 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  reported  to  have 
shipped  during  November  and  December 
of  1972  about  60  advanced  surface-to-air 
missiles  to  Egypt  and  has  turned  them 
over  to  Egyptian  forces,  the  first  time 
the  installations  have  been  manned  by 
indigeneous  crews.  They  are  SA-6  mis- 
siles, which  are  especially  effective 
against  the  low  altitude  manner  in  which 
Israeli  fighter-bombers  have  attacked 
targets  in  Egj-pt.  Five  SA-6  batteries 
have  been  spotted  around  Cairo. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  11,  1973,  two  Soviet  military  at- 
taches have  been  quietly  returned  to 
Moscow  because  they  were  discovered 
recruiting  Latin  diplomats  for  a  spy  ring 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  two  de- 
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parted  diplomats  were  Col.  Yuri  Chelpa- 
nov,  the  top  military  attache,  and  Capt. 
Gennady  Mikhailov,  the  assistant  naval 
attache  at  the  Embassy  here. 

In  an  83-page  report  entitled  "The 
Peace  Time  Strategy  of  the  Soviet 
Union,"  the  prestigious  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Confiict,  a  London-based  re- 
search organization,  contends  that  three 
out  of  every  four  Soviet  diplomats  based 
in  the  capitals  of  Western  Europe  today 
are  spies. 

The  institute  for  this  report  drew  on 
some  of  the  West's  most  highly  respected 
experts  on  Soviet  and  Communist  af- 
fairs. "We  list  as  spies — only — those 
whom  we  know  to  be  members  of  the 
KGB  or  the  GRU — the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary agencies — ,"  said  Institute  Director, 
Brian  Crozier.  In  an  interview  published 
in  Newsweek  of  April  2,  1973,  Mr.  Crozier 
declared: 

The  objective  of  this  exercise  was  a  cau- 
tionary one.  A  lot  of  people  .  .  .  think  the 
cold  war  has  eased  and  that  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  getting  much  better. 
What  we  are  trying  to  say  is,  "hold  on  a  min- 
ute, think  about  it." 

Just  before  a  visit  to  Bonn  by  the  So- 
viet Communist  Party  Chief,  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  27,  1973,  Bonn  has  forced 
the  departure  of  a  Soviet  diplomat 
charged  with  espionage. 

On  May  7,  1973,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  the  widespread  spying  in 
Hong  Kong  has  been  laid  to  the  Soviets. 
The  New  China  News  Agency  accused  the 
Soviet  Union  of  using  its  diplomats,  tech- 
nical personnel,  businessmen,  and  tour- 
ists in  foreign  countries  to  carry  out  espi- 
onage activities.  The  Agency  quoted  Bri- 
tish statistics  indicating  that  during  the 
last  10  years,  Soviet  diplomats  accused 
of  spying  or  caught  in  spying  activities 
have  been  expelled  from  36  countries,  in- 
cluding the  105  personnel  who  were' ex- 
pelled from  Britain  in  1971. 

In  the  most  recent  "sex  scandal"  of 
Great  Britain  involving  two  members 
of  Mr.  Heath's  Cabinet,  the  links  have 
been  established  between  the  call-girl 
operation  in  London  with  an  Interna- 
tional call-girl  operation  directed  from 
Eastern  Europe.  According  to  the  reports 
in  the  British  press  and  such  journals 
as  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  the  week  of  June  18,  the 
statement  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Edward  Heath,  that  a 
British  commission  probing  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  two  Government  Ministers 
involved  in  the  vice  scandal  Is  investi- 
gating the  existence  of  an  international 
ring  with  connections  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. He  also  told  the  Commons  the 
probe  will  consider  in  the  first  place 
whether  Government  security  procedures 
have  been  properly  followed  and  whether 
they  should  be  changed. 

According  to  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  the  flow 
of  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  arms  through 
North  Vietnam  is  responsible  for  the 
present  flghting  in  Cambodia. 

It  is  remarkable  to  observe  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  on  the  day 
of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  from 
his  official  visit  to  the  United  States  his 
smiling  face  accompanied  by  declara- 


tions of  a  generation  of  peace,  peaceful 
trade  and  cooperation  and  on  the  same 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  that 
several  American  planes  have  been  lost  in 
Cambodia,  victims  to  the  most  sophisti- 
cated and  recently  supplied  Soviet  anti- 
aircraft missiles. 

Only  this  spring,  the  Soviets  have 
supplied  Syria  with  ships,  40  Mig-21 
jet  flghters,  an  unspecified  number  of 
SAM-2  and  SAM-3  missiles,  OSA-type 
rocket-firing  laimchers.  and  M-16  heli- 
copters, which  are  capable  of  carrying 
65  persons. 

In  its  quest  to  control  the  energy  re- 
sources of  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  involved 
in  a  serious  operation  leading  toward 
that  objective  using  as  a  base  Iraq.  One 
arm  of  that  strategy  was  the  Iraqui  seiz- 
ure of  a  small  but  strategically  situated 
section  of  Kuwait  territory  at  the  head 
of  the  oil  soaked  Persian  Gulf.  The  other 
arm  of  the  same  policy  objective  has 
been  pressure  via  the  pro-Communist 
and  Marxist  oriented  government  of 
South  Yemen,  where,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  25,  1973.  under 
Soviet  management  Castro's  Cubans 
have  begun  training  pilots  to  fly  the  ad- 
vanced Mig-21  jet  fighters  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  supplying  to  Yemen. 
There  are  more  than  100  Cubans  in 
South  Yemen,  many  of  them  military 
advisors  training  the  South  Yemen  mili- 
tia and  air  force. 

With  the  arrival  of  Cuban  military  ad- 
visors in  South  Yemen,  the  only  leftist 
region  in  Arabia  which  contains  the 
world's  largest  oil  reserves,  and  which  is 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  American 
energy  crisis,  is  definitely  linked  to  a 
step-up  in  the  delivery  of  Soviet  aircraft 
and  other  arms  to  the  countiy. 

Strategically  located  at  the  Red  Sea 
entrance.  South  Yemen  whose  capital 
Aden  was  a  former  British  crown  col- 
ony, has  provided  the  Soviets  with  their 
only  toe-hold  on  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

The  military  buildup  there  has  be- 
come a  major  concern  not  only  of  U.S. 
officials  but  also  of  North  Yemen  and 
Saudi  Arabia  which  have  turned  to  the 
West  for  diplomatic  support  and  in- 
creased military  assistance. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Cubans  flew 
two  South  Yemen  Mig's  in  an  attack  on 
a  Saudi  Arabian  border  post. 

According  to  the  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  27,  1973,  the  Federal 
authorities  are  quietly  trjing  to  trace 
illegal  automatic  weapons,  such  as  a  So- 
viet-designed automatic  rifle,  that  were 
in  the  possession  of  militants  during  the 
occupation  of  Wounded  Knee,  S.  Dak. 
The  news  photographs  of  a  militant 
brandishing  a  model  of  the  Soviet  AK- 
47,  known  as  Koletchnikov,  is  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  Gen.  An- 
drew Goodpaster,  Allied  Commander  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
not  long  ago  said  in  Heidelburg  that — 

The  Soviet  Union  is  building  the  world's 
mightiest  military  machine  and  that  it  Is 
doing  so  behind  a  screen  of  "wooly-headed 
euphoria"  in  the  west  resulting  from  the 
east's  apparent  willingness  to  negotiate. 

The  general  warned  that  the  West 
must    substitute    careful    thought    for 


wishful  thinking.  In  the  context  of  the 
Soviet  behavior  in  the  international 
arena,  his  message  should  be  clear. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  most  de- 
sired objective  by  the  administration 
during  the  recent  United  States-Soviet 
sumnxit  has  been  the  placement  of  a 
limit  on  the  Soviet  MIRV  development. 
MIRV's,  as  known,  are  highly  accurate 
multiple  independently  targeted  war- 
heads for  missiles,  a  weapon  that  has 
been  at  the  heart  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  for  6  years.  However,  the  Soviets 
refused  to  come  to  any  terms,  because 
in  their  quest  for  strategic  supremacy 
over  the  United  States,  the  development 
of  their  MIRV's  SS-9.  SS-11,  and  the 
most  recent  SS-17,  have  been  for  several 
years  at  the  top  of  their  priorities. 

At  the  moment,  the  35-nation  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  is  wrestling 
with  the  Soviets.  According  to  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  4.  1973.  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  has 
left  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  so-called  "detente"  on  its  own 
terms  and  that  it  will  flght  in  the  nego- 
tiations headed  to  shape  the  Security 
Conference  to  its  own  design.  In  ad- 
dressing this  subject.  Gromyko  made  a, 
strong  attempt  to  limit  ideas  of  "himian 
contacts"  to  a  question  of  some  insignifi- 
cant "cultural  exchanges." 

Consequently  it  comes  a.?  no  surprise 
that  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rog- 
ers was  compelled  to  state  that  meaning- 
ful detente  in  Europe  required  "A  con- 
tinent open  to  the  free  flow  of  people  and 
ideas." 

Of  course,  under  the  given  realities,  his 
meek  statement  reminds  one  more  of  a 
politician's  pipedream. 

SOVIET    STRATEGIC    BriLDUP    AND    AMERICAN 
TECHNOLOGY 

Since  1952-53,  the  Communist  coun- 
tries have  again  and  again  attempted  to 
increase  their  economic  and  scientific 
contacts  with  the  West  and  not  without 
good  reason.  It  is  seldom  easy  to  analyze 
Moscow's  motives  for  making  contact, 
which  only  increases  the  danger.  The 
real  reasons  for  the  Communist  powers* 
attempted  commercial  expansion  with 
the  West  are  to  be  sought  in  the  blatant 
inadequacies  of  their  technological  and 
management  know-how,  as  well  as  their 
need  for  capital.  Follov.ing  this  line  of 
reasoning,  one  should  be  careful  not  to 
omit  their  main  criterion.  It  is  imperative 
to  find  out  what  the  militarj-  and  politi- 
cal groimds  are  which  make  the  cure  or 
alleviation  of  their  shortcomings  so  ur- 
gently necessary. 

The  Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung  of  April  8, 
1965  quotes  Lenin  from  the  Lenin 
archives : 

On  the  basis  of  observations  gathered  dur- 
ing my  years  of  exile,  the  "cultured"  class 
of  the  capitalist  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  America.  I.e.,  the  ruling  classes,  the 
financial  aristocracy,  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
idealistic  democrats  should  be  regarded  as 
deaf-mutes  and  treated  accordingly.  .  .  . 

The  deaf-mute  capitalist  hoarders,  their 
governments,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
the  federations  of  Industry,  bank  groups, 
steel  kings,  rubber  kings,  aluminum  kings 
and  others  will  close  their  eyes  to  the  above- 
mentioned  truth  and  so  become  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb.  They  will  grant  us  credits,  which 
will  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Communist  orga- 
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nlzatlons  In  their  countries  while  they  en- 
large and  Improve  our  armaments  Industry 
by  supplying  all  kinds  of  wares,  which  we 
shall  need  for  future  and  successful  attacks 
against  our  suppliers. 

The  aims  of  "peaceful  coexistence" 
and  "detente"  may  not  be  disregarded 
when  the  risks  deriving  from  United 
States-Soviet  trade  are  considered.  Every 
United  States-Soviet  deal — that  includes 
passing  on  scientific  discoveries  and 
techniques — is  an  act  of  International 
politics.  It  becomes  so  owing  to  the  Com- 
munists' use  of  trade  as  a  political  tool. 
Every  Western  businessman,  scientist, 
and  technician  in  contact  with  the  East 
becomes,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
an  exporter  of  foreign  policy.  This  Is 
self-evident,  but  has  not  yet  been  gen- 
erally recognized  in  the  West.  In  Soviet 
Military  Strategy,  Marshal  Sokolvsky 
commented: 

In  the  present  epoch,  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  the  fight  to  gain  time  depend 
above  all  on  an  unremitting  Increase  In 
Soviet  military  power  and  that  of  the  entire 
socialist  camp,  based  on  the  development 
of  productive  forces  and  the  continuous 
growth  of  Us  material  and  technological 
base. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the 
wish  to  Import  articles,  installations, 
scientific  discoveries,  and  technical 
processes  of  military  value  is  the  under- 
lying reason  for  expanding  trade  with 
the  West.  The  security  risk  the  West 
incurs  through  its  deliveries  is  difficult  to 
overlook,  because  today  hardly  any 
goods,  equipment,  or  processes  have  no 
military  significance.  The  continuous 
Communist  appeal  for  peaceful  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  for  lifting  "American 
trade  control"  and  removing  other 
measures  for  "impeding  trade"  reveals 
what  goods  and  processes  particularly 
interest  the  East.  It  also  shows  that 
Western  defense  measures,  despite  all 
Soviet  assertions  to  the  contrary,  are 
effective.  According  to  the  draft  of  the 
1966-70  U.S.S.R.  5-year  plan,  one  of 
the  "chief  objectives  in  the  development 
of  the  poUtical  economy  is  corisolidation 
of  the  country's  economic  and  defense 
potential."  Pravda,  February  20,  1966. 
Prom  this.  It  follows  that  in  the  1970"s 
the  Soviets  still  consider  their  economic 
potential  from  a  military  angle. 

To  estimate  the  importance  of  Western 
deliveries  to  the  East,  the  interactiwi  be- 
tween the  economy  and  military  plan- 
ning must  be  investigated.  Even  in  the 
early  epoch  of  the  commimist  movement, 
this  nexus  was  studied  with  interest.  Ac- 
cording to  Karl  Marx  and  Preidrich  En- 
gels  in  collective  works. 

The  victory  of  power  rests  on  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons,  which  rests  in  turn  on  pro- 
duction generally;  consequently  on  "the  eco- 
nomic power."  "on  the  economic  situation." 
on  the  "material  means"  available  for  the 
application  of  force. 

This  dependence  has  steadily  increased 
with  the  growth  in  technology.  In  1924, 
the  Soviet  military  theoretician,  M.  V. 
Frunze — after  whom  the  Soviet  Military 
Academy  is  now  named — was  quoted  by 
Marshal  Sokolovsky  in  his  book  Soviet 
Military  Strategy  as  stating: 

In  every  new  undertaking,  economic,  cul- 
tural etc.,  one  must  always  ask  the  question: 
How  will  the  results  of  this  undertaking  fit 


Into  the  defense  of  the  country?  Is  there  a 
chance  to  ensure  also  the  attainment  of  def- 
inite military  purposes  without  detriment  to 
peacetime  requirements? 

The  difficulties  the  Soviet  economy 
burdened  itself  with  in  creating  a  highly- 
developed  annaments  industry  will  still 
weigh  on  it  today.  Not  oiily  because  the 
capital  invested  there  was  missed  else- 
where, but  also  because  technical  experi- 
ence was  notably  deficient.  Getting  West- 
em  knowledge  for  its  industi-y  therefore 
is  a  priority  task.  All  sources,  both  legal 
and  illegal,  have  been  and  are  being  ex- 
ploited. The  acquisition  of  strategically 
valuable  goods  and  raw  materials  is 
stressed  in  foreign  trade  planning.  A  le- 
gion of  spies  was  and  is  being  put  to  pur- 
loining the  results  of  Western  research. 
Soviet  interest  in  this  is  demonstrated  by 
the  trouble  they  went  to  in  order  to  get 
the  most  important  data  about  atomic 
energy  and  the  manufacture  of  atomic 
weapons.  Puchs,  Han-y  Gold,  Nunn  May, 
Hiskey,  Chapin,  Weinberg,  Sidney  Wein- 
baimi,  Sandford  Simmons,  FrankUn 
Fleno,  Fox  Lominitz,  Hsue-shen  Tsien, 
Ethel  and  Julius  Flosenberg  and  many 
others  delivered  mounds  of  materials  to 
the  Soviets.  The  activities  of  Klaus  Fuchs 
alone  saved  the  Soviets  2  years'  research. 

Two  years  Is  not  even  an  optimistic  esti- 
mate, quite  possibly  it  was  more. 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Dr,  H.  Barwich,  who  worked  from 
1945  to  1955  on  the  development  of  So- 
viet atomic  weapons,  for  which  he  won 
the  Stalin  prize.  From  1960  to  1964,  he 
was  vice  director  of  the  atomic  research 
center  at  Dubna,  near  Moscow.  Not  only 
did  the  Soviets  carry  ofT  a  large  number 
of  German  scientists  after  the  war,  but 
they  also  got  their  hands  onto  the  entire 
German  groundwork  in  rocket,  power 
unit,  and  radar  research.  As  late  as 
1947,  Great  Britain  delivered  85  Rolls- 
Royce  engines  for  jet  propelled  aircraft. 
These  were  copied  and  developed  by  the 
Soviets,  In  Korea,  American  fighter 
planes  encountered  Soviet  fighters  whose 
engines  were  based  on  these  Rolls-Royce 
products.  Even  now,  Soviet  espionage  is 
focused  on  the  armaments  industry.  At 
their  first  meeting.  Gleg  Penkovsky 
handed  British  exporter  Greville  Wynne 
a  list  of  places  a  Soviet  delegation  wished 
to  visit.  This  included  a  radio  telescope 
at  Jodrell  Bank,  atomic  power  stations 
and  computer  firms.  There  was,  there- 
fore, agreement  among  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  members  that  neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  Communist  sphere  of  in- 
fluence should  receive  support  or  develop- 
ment aid  from  the  West  in  the  field  of 
highly  developed  armaments.  The  sup- 
ply of  such  equipment  and  the  electronic 
systems  it  requires  would  directly  affect 
the  members'  security. 

To  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  So- 
viet quest  for  Western  technology  and 
specifically  their  quest  for  sophisticated 
military  systems.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  recently  at  a  Paris  Air  Show, 
the  assistant  air  attache  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy.  Lt.  Col.  Eugene  Evgueni  Miron- 
kine,  was  arrested  after  security  agents 
said  he  stole  electronic  equipment  from 
a  stand.  Mironkine  was  carrying  a  packet 
containing  a  gyroscope  and  laser  beam 
equipment  when  he  was  arrested  as  he 


was  getting  into  his  car.  This  informa- 
tion comes  from  both  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
31,  1973. 

In  the  last  decade,  as  well  as  during 
the  previous  40  years,  Soviet  allocation 
of  resources  for  defense  has  taken  pri- 
macy over  the  economic  sector.  These 
policies  have  permitted  a  strategic  weap- 
ons build  up  sufficient  to  accomplish 
parity  in  many  areas  with  the  United 
States  and  in  some  other  areas,  even  to 
surpass  our  capabilities.  By  many  esti- 
mates, the  Soviet  defense  burden  has 
not  been  on  the  decline  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  constantly  rising.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  two  anonymous 
Soviet  economists  from  Leningrad  pub- 
lished in  the  Soviet  imdergroimd  publi- 
cation their  estimate  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's gross  national  product  and  its  per- 
centage spent  on  defenses.  It  is  curious 
that  their  estimates  coincide  with  studies 
and  estimates  done  on  my  behalf.  Two 
anonymous  Soviet  economists  have  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviet  Union  spends  40 
to  50  percent  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  defense.  And  computations,  ac- 
cording to  Robert  G.  Kaiser,  writing  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  13  of  this 
year  set  the  Soviet  defense  budget  at  $88 
billion  in  1969  and  on  the  rise.  And  that 
is  out  of  a  gross  national  product  in  that 
year  of  some  $240  billion.  In  the  same 
year,  the  U.S.  defense  budget  was  $77.8 
billion,  and  for  fiscal  year  1974,  the  figure 
is  $78.2  billion — or  about  6  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product. 

Col.  William  P.  Scott,  who  returned  last 
fall  from  his  second  tour  of  duty  as  U.S. 
air  attach^  to  the  Soviet  Union,  reviewed 
Prof.  Harvey  Goure  and  Prokofieff's  book. 
Science  and  Technology  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Soviet  Policy  published  by  the 
Center  for  Advanced  International 
Studies,  University  of  Miami,  in  the 
March  1973  issue  of  the  Air  Force 
magazine.  Colonel  Scott  drew  attention 
to  the  1972  Soviet  investment  in  science 
and  technology,  which  he  estimated  as 
being  the  equivalent  of  some  30  billion 
U.S.  dollars.  Colonel  Scott  supports  the 
author's  point  that  the  Soviet  effort  to 
attain  supremacy  in  science  and  tech- 
nology is  related  especially  to  direct  mili- 
tary power.  The  authors  estimated  that 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  Soviet 
investment  in  science  and  technology 
went  into  military  requirements.  Thus, 
Colonel  Scott's  estimate  is  that  in  1972, 
the  Soviet  effort  in  military  research  and 
development  amounted  to  a  U.S.  invest- 
ment of  $24  billion  and  in  1973  to  some 
$25.8  billion.  The  $24  billion,  which  is 
Colonel  Scott's  estimate  of  the  Soviet 
military  R.  &  D.  investment  for  1972, 
should  be  compared  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
of  $8  billion.  Even  assuming  some  average 
in  the  authors'  and  Colonel  Scott's  esti- 
mates, that  comparison  is  a  startling  in- 
dication about  the  nature  of  Soviet 
priorities  and  at  the  same  time  a  warning 
that  the  United  States  had  best  take  the 
Soviet  challenge  seriously. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
recent  study  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee entitled,  "Soviet  Economic  Out- 
look," four  experts  participating  in  the 
study  project  concluded  on  page  136  as 
follows : 
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The  two  sectors  operate  on  dllTerent  tech- 
nical levels,  and  according  to  quite  different 
rules,  and  with  a  complete  secrecy  barrier. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  leaders  have  had  a  very 
difficult  time  trying  to  transfer  to  the  civilian 
sector  the  managerial  techniques,  the  In- 
novative behavior,  and  high  quality  that 
seem  evident  In  the  military  and  space  sector. 

Despite  the  existing  situation,  in  a  few 
words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Soviet 
technology. 

Almost  all — perhaps  90  to  95  percent — 
came  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  In  effect, 
the  United  States  and  the  NATO  coun- 
tries have  built  the  Soviet  Union,  its  in- 
dustrial and  its  military  capabilities.  This 
massive  construction  job  has  taken  50 
years  since  the  revolution  in  1917.  It  has 
been  carried  out  through  trade  and  the 
sale  of  plants,  equipment,  and  technical 
assistance.  These  are  the  results  of  a  10- 
year-long  study  and  research  on  Soviet 
technology  performed  by  Prof.  Antony 
Sutton  of  the  Hoover  Institute  at  Stan- 
ford University. 

Soviet  emphasis  on  rapid  development 
of  the  SS-9,  the  SS-11,  and  especially 
MIRV  SS-17  and  on  development  of  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems  based  on 
laser  power,  clearly  signifies  their  mili- 
tary and  strategic  objectives.  According 
to  the  information  made  available  to  my 
office,  the  transfer  of  American  scientific 
computers  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  save 
the  Soviet  Union  at  least  1  to  2  years 
in  accomphshing  their  objective  of  a  per- 
fected SS-17,  their  edition  of  our  MIRV's, 
and  in  perfecting  a  weapon  based  on  laser 
power. 

The  Soviet  Union's  strategic  rationale, 
which  is  behind  their  present  policy  of 
extension  of  international  economic  re- 
lations, is  based  on  three  objectives. 
Namely  to  obtain  from  the  United  States 
and  developed  nations  of  the  West,  ad- 
vanced technology,  industrial  knowhow, 
and  massive  credit  necessary  for  the 
buildup  of  their  military-industrial  com- 
plex. 

The  past  has  demonstrated  that  there 
can  be  changes  in  Moscow's  tactics,  man- 
ners, and  theatrics.  But  the  gO£il — that 
of  attaining  preeminent  world  power — 
never  changes. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  insure  a  de  facto 
detente  and  a  "generation  of  peace"  we 
would  like  the  U.S.  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  following  recommendations. 
Because  we  believe  that  only  by  follow- 
ing these  ideas  can  we  be  instrumental 
in  liberalizing  the  Soviet  society.  And 
it  goes  without  saying  that  without  dras- 
tic changes  in  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  society  and  its  objectives,  there 
is  no  guarantee  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren  that  they  will  enjoy  the 
"generation  of  peace." 

We  suggest  that: 

First.  Every  dollar  of  U.S.  Government 
credits  and/or  U.S.  Government  credit 
guarantees  involving  tax  moneys  or 
funds  raised  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  its  agencies  in  financial  markets  for 
the  financing  of  commercial  transactions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and/or  investment 
in  the  Soviet  economy  and/or  Invest- 
ment in  joint  ventures  with  Soviet  state 
business  enterprises  must  be  matched 
by  an  equal  amoimt  of  U.S.  dollars  pro- 
vided by  the  Soviet  Government.  The 


purpose  of  this  pro\ision  is  twofold. 
First,  to  ascertain  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  going  to  divert  their  resources  from 
civilian  into  militai-y  areas,  or  to  divert 
their  resources  for  promotion  of  conflicts 
and  subversion  around  the  world.  Sec- 
ond, we  beheve  that  if  we  demand  from 
our  local  governments  and  communities 
to  match  every  Federal  dollar  invested 
into  their  area  with  a  local  dollar,  that 
it  is  only  fair  to  apply  the  same  criteria 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second.  No  transfer  of  American 
technology,  relevant  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sophisticated  weapons  systems, 
is  to  be  allowed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third.  The  Soviet  Government  should 
be  required  to  permit  American  corpora- 
tions to  invest  in  the  Soviet  economy 
and  operate  its  enterprises  in  accord- 
ance with  well-established  internation- 
al business  criteria. 

Fourth.  American  financial  Institu- 
tions should  be  permitted  to  establish 
their  branches  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
operate  on  its  territory  in  accordance 
with  long- established  international  fi- 
nancial and  commercial  practices. 

I  believe  that  only  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  presence  on  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  by 
application  of  sound  economic  and  busi- 
ness practices  in  the  Soviet  economy 
can  we  assure  the  liberalization  of  the 
Soviet  system,  which  is  the  only  guar- 
antee for  a  meaningful  detente  and  a 
better  world  for  our  children. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  enjoin  my 
colleagues  to  remember  the  words  of 
Patrick  Henry  when  he  said: 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided,  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence. I  know  no  way  of  Judging  of  the  fu- 
ture but  by  the  past. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  im warranted  generalities  which  has 
been  heard  during  the  recent  visit  here  of 
Soviet  Communist  Party  leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
mellowed  and  has  given  up  its  bad  ways 
wiiich  should,  therefore,  usher  in  a  new 
era  of  cooperation  in  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  two  coimtries.  This  apparent 
complacency  and  seemingly  disregard 
for  the  importance  of  the  recent  U.S.- 
Soviet commercial  trade  agreements  have 
presented  the  Soviets  with  a  real  oppor- 
timity  to  achieve  a  transcendent  advan- 
tage in  its  continuing  struggle  with 
capitalism. 

I  would  hope  that  last  year's  grain 
sale  disaster  is  not  indicative  of  the  kind 
of  transactions  we  can  expect  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  future  and  I  addi- 
tionally hope  that  we  in  this  country  can 
expect  more  than  the  type  of  the  deal 
promulgated  by  Occidental  Petroleum 
and  the  Russian  Government.  I  draw- 
particular  attention  to  these  two  for  ob- 
vious reasons. 

The  grain  sale  has  by  all  accounts 
shortchanged  American  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  taxpayers  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  properly  assess  wheat  demand.  The 
Russians,  who  made  the  massive  pur- 
chases, benefitted  the  most.  The  resulting 
convulsions  In  the  prices  of  wheat,  bread, 
beef,    pork,    poultry,    eggs,    flour-based 


products,  and  dairy  products,  as  well  as 
the  serious  disruption  of  transportation 
facilities  have  certainly  offset  any  positive 
aspects  of  the  Russian  sales. 

The  Russian-Occidental  Petroleum 
agreement  bears  witness  to  Kosygin's 
statement  to  the  American  trade  mission. 
Kosygin,  at  that  time,  stated  flatly  that 
there  would  be  no  currency  exchange  be- 
tween the  two  coimtries,  and  that  barter 
would  be  the  only  basis  of  trade.  The  Rus- 
sian-Occidental deal  is  obviously  a  part 
01  that  policy. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Ruble  Diplomacy"  high- 
lights the  political  significance  of  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  interest  in  large-tea le  Ameri- 
can credits  for  the  long-term  de\elop- 
ment  of  Siberia's  resources.  The  informa- 
tive editorial  which  appeared  in  the  June 
26,  1973  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
represents  the  kind  of  journalistic  analy- 
sis which  must  be  carried  on  if  the  true 
impact  of  the  commercial  trade  agree- 
ments is  to  be  made  known  to  the  pub- 
he.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  share  an  interest  in  the 
development  of  United  States-Soviet 
trade  relations: 

Ruble  Dn»LOMAcy 

Durhig  his  entire  visit  here.  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  repeatedly  underlined  his  enor- 
mous interest  In  large-scale  .'Vmerlcan  credits 
for  the  long-term  development  of  Siberia's 
resources.  It  remahied  for  Mr.  BrezhneVs 
public  spokesman,  Leonid  I.  Zamvatin,  head 
of  Tass.  to  underline  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  what  the  Soviet  leader  had  in  mind. 

At  a  news  conference  last  week.  Mr.  Zam- 
yatln  told  reporters  that  long-term  trade 
agreements  "create  a  tremendous  potential 
of  trust."  He  then  added  that  "It  Is  always 
easier  to  settle  such  questions"  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  strategic  arms  "when  there  exists 
trust."  Mr.  Zamyatln  was  evidently  hinting, 
and  none  too  subtly,  that  large-scale  Ameri- 
can credits  were  the  quid  pro  quo  expected 
for  cooperation  in  halting  the  arms  race. 

There  Is  enormous  Irony  In  all  this.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  for  decades  denounced 
American  capital  investment  In  and  credits 
to  other  countries.  The  standard  Soviet  line 
has  always  been  that  such  credits  and  In- 
vestment are  means  of  "economic  enslave- 
ment" of  the  recipients.  Oceans  of  Inky  tears 
have  been  spUled  by  Soviet  propagandists 
lamenting  the  unhappy  fate  of  Arabs  "sad- 
dled" with  American  oil  Investments.  Latin 
Americans  "afflicted"  with  American  invest- 
ments In  copper  or  other  raw  materials,  and 
West  Europeans  "burdened"  with  American 
investments  In  modem  manufacturing. 

Historically  the  Soviet  Union  has  long 
urged  the  countries  so  "victimized"  to  ex- 
propriate American  Investments,  evict  Amer- 
ican businessmen  and  technicians,  and  re- 
fuse any  demand  for  payment  of  principal 
or  Interest.  Castro's  behavior  toward  Ameri- 
can investors  and  Investments  In  Cuba  has 
been  the  perfect  realization  of  the  tradi- 
tional Soviet  attitude. 

How  then  is  one  to  explain  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
sudden  enlightenment  as  to  the  virtues  of 
American  credits,  and  Mr.  Zamyatln's  con- 
version to  the  belief  that  long-term  credits 
mean  long-term  International  "trust."  Mr. 
Brezhnev  provided  the  answer  obliquely  dur- 
ing his  long  luncheon  monologue  to  a  blue- 
ribbon  group  of  American  capitalists  last 
Friday.  Women,  he  explained,  are  all  for 
trade  In  consumer  goods.  Then  he  added: 
"We  men  are  all  right,  we  can  get  by  Just 
wearing  one  old  coat  on  our  shoulders,  but 
the  women  all  want  to  change  their  clothes 
at  least  three  times  a  day."  What  he  seemed 
to  be  saying  was  that  he,  too,  Is  stuck  with 
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the  International  revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations, and  that  consumer  demands  are 
putting  pressure  on  him  he  cannot  satisfy 
without  American  capital. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  leader  of  the  So- 
viet Union  understands  the  advantages  of 
International  trade  and  finance.  However,  In 
such  matters  trust  Is  a  two-way  street.  Mr. 
Zamyatln  argues  that  the  debtor  who  has 
received  large  credits  tends  to  trust  his 
creditor.  But  If  he  were  more  used  to  capi- 
talist ways,  Mr.  Zamyatln  would  know  that 
the  creditor  must  first  have  trust  In  the 
would-be  debtor. 

Similar  reservations  regarding  U.S.- 
Soviet trade  expansion  are  additionally 
voiced  by  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany.  Mr.  Meany  was  Interviewed  on 
May  24,  1973,  by  Gerhard  Lowenthal, 
chief  editor  of  the  Second  German  Tele- 
vision Network  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  I  submit  excerpts  from  that 
interview  for  the  additional  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Lowenthal.  How  would  you  analyze  the 
alms  of  present  Soviet  policy? 

Meany.  The  Soviets  have  not  given  up  their 
expansionist  designs.  They  are  seeking  West- 
ern help  to  overcome  their  serious  economic 
difficulties  and  to  continue  their  speeded-up 
rearmament.  The  Federal  Republic's  Defense 
Minister,  Gerog  Leber,  recently  explained 
what  Russia's  mounting  military  might 
means  for  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  Soviets  are  trying  to  get  all  kinds  of 
diplomatic  concessions  in  order  to  achieve 
these  two  goals.  At  the  same  time  Moscow 
tries  to  create  a  false  sense  of  security  among 
the  West  European  peoples  and  to  under- 
mine the  American  presence  In  Europe.  If 
they  get  away  with  this  game,  the  Soviets 
will  sooner  or  later  succeed  In  the  "Fln- 
landlzatlon"  of  Western  Europe.  This  would 
be  only  a  step  towards  their  complete  domi- 
nation of  the  continent. 

The  Soviets  are  pursuing  the  same  strategy 
In  the  Middle  East:  Here  they  are  not  seeking 
real  peace.  While  not  encouraging  Immediate 
war.  they  continue  to  aid  and  arm  the 
guerrillas  and  the  most  warlike  Arab  regimes 
and  build  up  their  fleet  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Brezhnev  himself  explained  what  detente 
means  to  the  Kremlin  and  what  the  Soviet 
rulers  are  trying  to  get  out  of  It.  Addressing 
a  conference  of  select  Communist  representa- 
tives at  Karlovy  Vary,  the  Soviet  dictator 
said  on  April  24.  1967: 

"Experience  teaches.  In  particular,  that  the 
"cold  war'  and  the  confrontation  of  military 
blocs,  the  atmosphere  of  military  threats, 
seriously  hampers  the  activity  or  revolution- 
ary, democratic  forces.  In  conditions  of  Inter- 
national tension  In  bourgeois  countries,  the 
reactionary  elements  become  active,  the  mili- 
tary raise  their  heads,  antl-democratlc  ten- 
dencies and  antl-Ccmmunlsm  are  strength- 
ened. 

"And  conversely,  the  past  few  years  have 
shown  quite  clearly  that.  In  conditions  of 
slackened  International  tension,  the  pointer 
of  the  political  barometer  moves  left.  Cer- 
tain changes  in  relations  between  Commu- 
nists and  Social-Democrats  In  certain  coun- 
tries, a  noticeable  falling  off  In  antl-Com- 
munlst  hysteria  and  the  Increase  In  the  In- 
fluence of  West  European  Communist  parties 
Is  most  directly  correlated  with  the  reduc- 
tion In  tension  which  has  take:i  place  in 
Europe." 

Lowenthal.  ?ou  have  very  recently  criti- 
cized Industry  to  be  too  keen  on  expanding 
trade  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  you  have 
warned  the  Industrialist  that  the  Russians 
might  only  be  interested  In  the  expansion  of 
technological  and  '  economic  relations  with 
the  West  to  overcome  their  own  difficulties. 
Do  you  think  that  an  expansion  of  economic 
relations  with  the  East  Is  also  In  the  Inter- 
est of  Western  countries? 


Meany.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  two 
main  reasons  why  Moscow  Is  trying  so  hard 
to  get  massive  economic  and  technological 
help  from  the  Federal  Republic,  the  U.S.  and 
other  Western  democracies.  One  thing  Is 
clear,  the  Kremlin  Is  m\:ch  more  Interested 
In  advancing  Russian  world  Influence  and 
power  than  In  promoting  the  wellbeing,  liv- 
ing standards,  and  huma:i  rights  of  the 
Russian  people.  -■Actually,  recent  months 
have  seen  a  tightening  of  Russian  tyranny 
and  repression  against  Soviet  Intellectuals 
and  Jews  seeking  to  exercise  their  basic  hu- 
man rights  of  emigration  In  line  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  I  see  it,  Moscow  should  not  be  given 
the  aid  it  now  seeks  unless  and  until  it  gives 
up  its  expansionist  designs  which  are  a  threat 
to  democracy  In  Ger.many  as  well  as  a  threat 
to  world  peace.  Experience  has  shown  that 
free  world  economic  help  to  the  Soviet  rul- 
ers does  not  make  them  more  peaceful 
abroad  or  less  repressive  at  home.  Over  the 
years,  German,  American,  and  other  West- 
ern lndustrial!sts.  bankers  and  governments 
have  given  much  economic  and  technologi- 
cal aid  to  the  Soviet  regime.  What  good  did 
it  do? 

Let  me  remind  you  that  an  American  firm, 
the  McKee  Corporation,  built  the  world's 
biggest  Iron  and  steel  plant  at  Magnitogorsk. 
Ford  built  the  first  Soviet  automotive  plant. 
General  Electric  planned,  equipped  and  con- 
structed the  famous  Dnieper  hydroelectric 
dam.  Some  years  ago,  Stalin  himself  told  the 
American  liidustrlalist.  Eric  John.son,  that 
"about  two-thirds  of  all  the  large  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  USSR  have  been  built  with 
U.S.  materials  or  technical  assistance." 

So  you  see,  big  economic  help  to  Moscow 
did  not  prevent  1;  from  cau.sing  crisis  after 
crisis  over  Berlin,  building  the  Wall  of 
Shame,  denying  the  German  people  the  right 
of  self-determination,  aiding  and  abetting 
subversion  of  the  democracies  and  wars  of 
so-called  national  liberation.  The  huge  ex- 
pansion of  this  type  of  Soviet  collaboration 
with  the  West  will  not  help  the  German,  ■ 
American,  or  any  other  people.  For  the  Rus- 
sian people  it  has  meant  and  can  only  mean 
a  strengthening  of  the  dictatorship  which 
exploits  and  oppresses  them.  Why  re- 
peat and  even  enlarge  this  mistaken  policy? 
In  a  human  and  moral  sense,  and  In  the  long 
range  even  from  the  viewpoint  of  profits, 
this  kind  of  policy  is  bad  business — fatally 
short-sighted. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  interest- 
ing and  timely  editorial  entitled  "A  Bad 
Soviet-American  Agreement"  appeared 
in  the  June  20,  1973,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  Post  editorial  in  commenting  on 
the  recent  agreements  on  "contacts,  ex- 
changes and  cooperation"  President 
Nixon  signed  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
throws  renewed  light  upon  the  Soviet's 
internal  policy  of  absolute  suppression 
of  any  indication  of  democracy,  liberal- 
ism or  independence.  It  points  out  that 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  great  writer  is 
hounded,  while  a  great  musician  is  caged 
and  humiliated  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  his  "long  and  honorable  rec- 
ord of  standing  up  for  human  rights." 
Further,  the  article  notes  that  even  while 
Soviet  leader  Brezhnev  was  in  Washing- 
ton, meeting  with  President  Nixon, 
American  radio  broadcasts  in  the  Soviet 
Union  continued  to  be  jammed. 

The  editorial  makes  the  particularly 
interesting  point  that  surely  the  prin- 
ciples of  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States  which  commits 
the  two  countries  to  deepen  cultural  ties 
with  one  another  and  to  encourage  fuller 
familiarization  with  each  other's  cultural 


values  does  not  require  President  Nixon 
to  facilitate  and  sanctify  Soviet  prac- 
tices which  are  anathema  to  a  free 
people. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Post 
editorial.  To  contribute  to  the  ongoing 
discussion  concerning  the  recent  Soviet- 
American  agreements,  I  am  inserting 
the  Post  article  in  the  Record  : 

A  Bad  Soviet-American  Agreement 

It  was,  we  believe,  a  serious  error  for 
President  Nixon  to  put  the  Imprimatur  of 
his  office,  his  presence  and  his  personal  word 
on  the  agreement  on  "contacts,  exchanges 
and  cooperation"  signed  yesterday  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  other  three  accords  signed, 
on  agriculture,  transportation  and  oceanog- 
raphy, are  of  the  useful  functional  sort 
which  do  not  actually  need  a  summit  bless- 
ing but  which  do  not  suffer  from  one  either. 
The  agreement  on  what  is  called  "cultural 
exchange"  is  something  very  different.  In- 
volving not  technological  and  economic  In- 
terests which  Americans  and  Soviets  share 
but  fundamental  values  which  they  do  not 
share  at  all.  That  Mr.  Nixon,  In  his  eagerness 
to  carry  off  a  successful  summit  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  should  act  in  a  way  to  sweep  aside 
those  differences  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret. 

Consider  that  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  great 
writer,  Solzhenltsyn,  Is  hounded  and  banned. 
A  musician  of  international  stature  like 
Rostropovlch  is,  as  we  noted  In  an  editorial 
last  November,  "humiliated  and  caged  by  his 
government  for  his  long  and  honorable  record 
of  standing  up  for  human  rights."  Others 
of  lesser  eminence  but  no  less  courage  are 
shunted  Into  Insane  asylums  for  saying  an 
honest  word.  Many  experts  feel  that  the 
more  the  Sovl.et  Union  loosens  up  Its  polit- 
ical and  economic  relations  with  the  West, 
the  more  It  tightens  the  cultural  screws  at 
home.  In  what  limited  and  tightly  controlled 
contacts  It  has  permitted  with  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  government  has  consist- 
ently tried  to  resist  American  efforts  to 
broaden  and  liberalize  genuine  cultural  ex- 
changes. For  Instance,  the  basement  of  the 
American  Embassy  In  Moscow  Is  full  of  copies 
of  the  popular  exchange  magazine;  Amerlka, 
which  Soviet  authorities  refuse  to  have  dis- 
tributed. American  radio  broadcasts  con- 
tinue to  be  Jammed,  even  while  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev is  In  Washington  with  Mr.  Nixon 
toasting  the  new  agreement  on  "contracts, 
exchanges  and  cooperation." 

Given  these  harsh  facts,  what  was  called 
for  at  this  summit  was,  at  the  least,  con- 
tinuation of  the  modest  but  valuable  ex- 
change proprrams  of  the  last  15  years  or,  at 
best,  a  candid  statement  by  Mr.  Nixon  of  his 
Intention  to  make  American  participation  In 
the  exchanges  more  reflective  of  American 
values  than  of  Soviet  controls.  Instead,  Mr. 
Nixon  presided  personally  over  the  new  agree- 
ment as  though  there  were  no  hitch  to  It  at 
all.  Not  only  that:  by  extending  the  agree- 
ment from  two  to  6V2  years,  he  relinquished 
some  of  the  all-too-small  bargaining  lever- 
age with  which  Americans  had  protected  the 
substance  of  the  exchanges.  This  extension 
was  justified  by  the  two  sides  on  the  basis 
of  the  "Basic  Principles  of  Relation"  which 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Brezhnev  signed  in  Mos- 
cow a  year  ago.  In  fact,  it  has  the  effect  of 
adding  legitimacy  to  Soviet  cultural  controls 
and  of  letting  the  ICremlin  pass  off  its  regi- 
mented culture  as  the  genuine  Western 
article. 

The  ninth  of  those  "Basic  Principles"  com- 
mitted the  signatories  "to  deepen  cultural 
ties  with  one  another  and  to  encourage  fuller 
familiarization  with  each  other's  cultural 
values."  Surely  this  "Principle"  does  not  re- 
quire the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
facilitate  and  sanctify  Soviet  practices  which 
are  anathema  to  a  free  people.  If  that  Is  what 
Mr.  Nixon  means  to  extoll  In  the  name  of 
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"detente"  and  a  "generation  of  peace,"  he 
risks  giving  a  bad  name  to  what  Is  an  other- 
wise welcome  accommodation  between  two 
great  powers  with  a  common  interest  in 
coming  to  terms  in  certain  hard-headed  and 
mutually  benefllcal  ways. 


emment,  while  engaged  in  a  lessening  of 
tensions  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
do  nothing  to  compromise  the  freedom  of  our 
friend  and  ally  the  Republic  of  China  and 
Its  people. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  May 
more  than  50  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  participated  in  a  special 
order  for  which  I  requested  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  necessity  of  keeping  close  rela- 
tionships with  our  friend  and  ally,  the 
Republic  of  China .  At  that  time,  the  case 
was  developed  why  it  is  important  to 
maintain  close  political,  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  relations  between 
our  two  free  countries.  While  different 
viewpoints  were  expressed  on  the  wis- 
dom of  our  current  policy  to  Mainland 
China,  there  was  complete  agreement 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  make 
no  declarations,  come  to  no  agreements, 
or  take  no  actions  which  would  compro- 
mise the  position  or  the  existence  of  our 
free  Chinese  friends  on  Taiwan  and  the 
other  islands. 

With  the  recent  announcement  that 
Henry  Kissinger  again  will  be  going  to 
Peking  for  discussions  and  reports  that 
Chou  En-lai  may  be  visiting  the  United 
States,  10  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
decided  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  the 
House  expressing  support  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  The  Arizona  Republic,  in  an 
editorial,  has  stated: 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  Is  under 
attack  from  many  sides,  we  believe  Congress 
could  well  approve  such  a  resolution  as  evi- 
dence that  Americans  do  indeed  remember 
their  friends  and  honor  their  commitments. 

I  will  reintroduce  this  resolution  with 
additional  cosponsors.  I  urge  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  already  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  cosponsor  it  to 
do  so. 

When  the  United  States  does  not  pe- 
riodically reaffirm  its  basic  commitment 
to  certain  principles  and  friends,  some 
in  the  world  mistake  that  absence  for 
abandonment.  Let  the  world  make  no 
mistake  that  there  are  many  in  the  Con- 
gress who  will  never  sanction  any  such 
abandormient  of  our  free  Chinese  allies. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  and  the 
names  of  the  other  10  Members  introduc- 
ing it  are  as  follows: 

1 93d  Congress,  first  Et.ssion] 

H.  CON.  Res.  — 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives.  June  10. 

1973) 
Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Don  CL.ArsEN. 
Mr.  Haxley,  Mr,  Leggett.  Mr.  SniES.  Mr. 
Waggonner.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Del  Cl.wv- 
SON,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  J. 
Kenneih  Rocinson)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on . 

A  concurrent  resolution  providing  for  con- 
tinued close  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
China 

Fiesolrcd  by  the  House  oj  Representatives 
ythe  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  is' the  sense 
°f  the  Congres.s  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
CXIX 1458— Pan  IS 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Hogani  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  a  short-term  energy  crisis  is  upon 
us.  But  there  is  a  long-term  energy  crisis 
which  may  become  just  as  real  imless  we 
make  those  decisions  necessary  for  the 
long  term. 

From  1968  to  1971  gasoline  demand  has 
risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  approximately 
5  percent.  In  the  last  2  years  this  demand 
has  risen  at  6  percent  per  year.  Energj- 
demands  in  the  United  States  are  grow- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  about  4  percent 
per  year  and  it  is  anticipated  that  by 
1990  our  energy  demands  will  have  dou- 
bled. 

Nearly  every  person  in  the  United 
States  has  an  interest  in  energy  con- 
servation, but  such  a  goal  carmot  be 
achieved  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
success  without  several  basic  changes  in 
our  system. 

Our  country  has  continued  through  the 
years  to  consiune  the  available  energy 
resources  without  the  formulation  of  a 
National  Energy  Policy.  The  lack  of  a 
national  policy  has  resulted  in  misman- 
agement of  energy  resoiu-ces,  imaccept- 
ably  high  adverse  environmental  impact, 
inadequate  incentives  for  efficient  utiliza- 
tion and  conservation  of  energy  re- 
sources, shortages  of  supply  and  soaring 
energy  prices.  A  lack  of  a  national  policy 
has  also  stymied  the  necessary  research 
that  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  utilize 
additional  sources  of  energy.  America's 
energy  needs  today  are  supplied  over- 
whelmingly by  fossil  fuels,  with  oil  and 
gas  providing  77  percent.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  estimates  on  fossU  fuel  reserves 
and  a  confusing  array  of  predictions  on 
how  long  they  will  last  under  varying 
degrees  of  husbandry.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain— fossil  fuels  are  finite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  need  to 
formulate  a  national  energy  policy  and 
a  need  to  centralize  all  energy  related 
projects  within  the  Government,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  a  Council  on  Energy  Policy. 
This  Council  would  consist  of  three 
members  who  would  develop  a  long- 
range,  comprehensive  plan  for  energy 
utilization  in  the  United  States  and 
would  provide  assistance  to  any  execu- 
tive agency  concerned  with  energj-  and 
power  in  the  United  States.  They  would 
constantly  review  the  energy  situation, 
both  .short-  and  lo:ig-i-ange  problems, 
taking  into  account  both  international 
and  dv.niestic  developments.  It  woiJd  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  making  pohcy 
recommendations  to  tlit  President,  and 
would  over.'iee  the  implementation  of  the 
policies  which  are  adopted.  Tlie  Council 
would  answer  to  the  Congress  and  its 
various  committees  in  developing  its  .spe- 


cific responsibilities  and  as  to  budgetary 
matters. 

Energy  consumption  cannot  continue 
to  increase  indefinitely  into  the  future  at 
its  present  rate,  since  our  planet  cannot 
cope  with  the  vast  amounts  of  thermal 
and  material  pollution  which  this  would 
produce.  Research  programs  directed  to- 
ward more  rational  and  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  energy,  health,  and  safety  of  our 
people,  and  protection  of  the  national  en- 
vironment should  have  the  highest  pri- 
orities. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  create  a  CouncU  on  Energy 
Pohcy.  I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  take  prompt  action  in  assuring  that 
these  priorities  are  met  by  enacting  this 
legislation. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  is  set 
forth  below. 

H.J.  Res.  — 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  nationwide  gaso- 
line and  oil  shortages 

Whereas  the  Nation  Is  threatened  by  an 
immediate  crisis  in  fuel  supplies;  and 

Whereas  there  are  serious  shortages  of 
gasoline,  heating  oil,  and  diesel  fuel  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  closing  of  schools,  the  suspen- 
sion or  limitation  of  industrial  operations, 
and  thousands  of  homes  without  heat,  serious 
cutbacks  in  railroad  and  motor  transporta- 
tion, the  closing  of  Independent  gas  service 
stations,  and  electric  power  short  iges  during 
peak  use  periods;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  oil  dealers  and  sup- 
pliers are  threatened  with  bankruptcy  be- 
cause their  supply  of  fuel  has  been  ter- 
minated; and 

Whereas  the  combination  of  petroleum 
product  shortages  and  relaxation  of  price 
controls  has  already  raised  prices  substan- 
tially; and 

Whereas  major  oil  companies  have  insti- 
tuted systems  of  gasoline  rationing  In  the 
marketing  of  their  products:  and 

Whereas  the  President's  recent  action  to 
remove  the  limit  en  the  power  of  the  OH 
Imoort  Appeals  Board  to  Issue  hardship  al- 
locations, while  commendable,  will  not  bring 
relief  to  the  Midwest  and  other  Inland  areas 
due  to  limited  supplies  of  domestic  crude 
oil  and  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  foreign 
finished  products  as  well  as  increasing  prices 
of  foreign  crude  oil;  and 

Whereas  there  is  at  present  no  compre- 
hensive national  energy  policy:  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  such  policy  has  re- 
sulted in  the  mismanagement  of  energy  re- 
sources, unacceptably  high  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacts,  inadequate  Incentives  for 
eiTicient  utilization  and  conservation  of 
energy  resources,  shortages  of  supply,  and 
soaring  energj'  prices:  and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  such  national 
policies  respecting  tlie  protection,  develop- 
ment, and  allocation,  of  energy  resources  as 
may  be  recommended  In  a  message  to  the 
Congre.ss  from  the  President  or  provided  for 
In  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress,  there 
exists  an  emergency  fuel  shortage  requiring 
that  certain  extrnordinary  measure.s  be  taken 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  St.ates  to 
addres.s  transportation,  heating,  and  power 
requirements  in  the  Natloi:;  and 

wniereas  It  Is  contended  that  no  Federal 
-ip-ncy  has  authority  to  allocate  fuel  except 
with  a  declaration  of  a  national  emergency; 
and 

Whereas  immediate  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
■■^tabllsh  a  system  on  an  emergency  basis  for 
the  equitable  allocation  of  scarce  petroleum 
products  to  assure  that  all  areas  of  the  Na- 
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tlon  obtain  a  fair  share  ol  available  petro- 
leum supplies  and  to  prevent  anti-competl- 
tive  pra-tlces  In  the  petroleum  Industry: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolred  b;/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
i:i  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  shall 
be  created  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Prc^ideat  a  Council  on  Energy  Policy  (here- 
nutfter  referred  to  as  the  "Council").  The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  three  members, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  se- 
lected from  different  Interest  groups.  The 
inemlj^rs  of  the  Council  shall  serve  for  five- 
\2ar  terms,  except  that  of  the  three  such 
members  first  appointed  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  two-year  term  and  one  for  a 
four-year  term,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  6ne  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Each  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  per.son  who.  as  a  result  of  his 
training,  e.xperlence.  and  attainment,  is  well 
qualified  to  analyze  and  Interpret  energy 
trends  and  information  of  all  kinds;  to  ap- 
praise programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  light  of  the  energy  needs 
of  the  Nation:  to  be  conscious  of  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  scientific,  economic,  social. 
esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  interests  of 
the  Nation;  and  to  formulate  and  recommend 
national  policies  with  respect  to  energy.  Not 
more  than  two  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  from  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  (1)  The  Council  .shall  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal adviser  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  energy  policy,  exercising  leadership  in 
formulating  Government  policy  concerning 
domestic  and  International  energy  Issues,  and 
shall  assist  In  developing  plans  and  programs 
which  take  full  advantage  of  the  Nations 
technological  capabilities  in  developing  clean 
energy  and  in  conserving  energy  resources. 
In  addition  the  Council  shall  help  formulate 
policies  for.  and  coordinate  operations  of, 
energy  resources  and  facilities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Council  shall  prepare  for  the  President  In 
cooperation  with  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  with  the  assistance  of 
other  Interested  departments  and  agencies 
the  annual  Energy  Report  required  by  sub- 
section (f). 

(2)  (A)  All  legislative  recommendations 
and  reports  to  Congress  of  Federal  agencies, 
to  the  extent  such  recommendations  and  re- 
ports deal  with  energy  matters,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

(B)  The  Council  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  for  re- 
solving conflicting  policies  cf  Feder.il  agen- 
cies. 

(C)  The  Council  shall  recommend  policies 
to  Federal  and  State  agencies  respecting 
power  emergencies. 

iD)  The  Council  shall  advise  Federal  agen- 
cies as  to  appropriate  research  and  develop- 
ment projects. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  develop  a  long-range, 
comprehensive  plan  for  energy  utilization  "in 
the  United  States,  and  shall  provide  assist- 
ance to  any  executive  agency  concerned  with 
energy  and  power  in  the  United  States. 

(4)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  Include  In  every  recommendation 
or  report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and 
other  major  Federal  actions  having  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  energy  availabUlty  or  use  a 
detailed  statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on  whether  such  proposal  or  action  is  con- 
sistent with  the  long-range  plan  formulated 
under  paragraph  (3) .  If  such  proposal  or  ac- 
tion Is  not  consistent  with  such  plan,  the 
statement  shall  also  contain  a  detailed  justi- 
fication fcr  the  proposal  or  action. 

(5)  Neither  the  Council  nor  its  members 
may  refuse  to  testify  before  or  submit  infor- 


mation to  either  House  of  Congress  or  any 
duly  authorized  committee  thereof. 

(c)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  section,  the  Council  shall — 

( 1 )  consult  with  representatives  of  science, 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  conservation  or- 
ganizations, State  and  local  governments  and 
other  ^oups,  as  it  cleems  advisable;  and 

i2i  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
tiie  .services,  facilities,  and  intormation  (In- 
cluding statistical  information)  of  public 
end  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
individuals,  in  order  that  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus  assur- 
ing that  the  Council's  activities  will  not  un- 
necessarily overlap  or  conflict  with  similar 
acti\ities  authorized  by  law  and  performed 
by  established  agencies. 

Id)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  full 
time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
be  compnisated  at  the  rate  prtni-led  for  Level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5 
U.S.C.  5:J13).  The  other  members  of  the 
Couufil  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  Le\el  IV  or  the  Executive  Schedule- 
Pay  Rates  (5  U.5  C.  5315). 

(e)  The  Cou:icil  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  in.iy  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  section.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compens.ition  of  such  experts  and  consult- 
ants as  may  be  necessary  lor  the  carrying  out 
of  its  funcilons  under  this  section,  in  accord- 
an.:e  with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  ibut  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof) . 

If)  The  President  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  tlie  Congress  on  or 
before  1.  1974.  and  annually  thereafter,  an 
Energy  Report.  The  report  shall  include^ 

(1)  an  estimate  of  energy  needs  for  the 
ensuing  len-year  period  to  meet  the  reciuire- 
ments  of  the  national  defense,  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  life  of  the  country,  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States; 

i2)  an  estimate  of  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign energy  supply  on  which  the  United 
States  will  be  expected  to  rely  to  meet  such 
needs  in  an  economical  manner  with  due 
regard  for  the  protection  of  national  secur- 
ity, and  the  environment  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources: 

(3)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the 
quality,  management  and  utilization  of  en- 
ergy resources  and  the  effects  of  those  trends 
on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require- 
ments of  the  Nation; 

(4)  a  review  and  appraisal  of  the  adequacy 
and  appropriateness  of  technologies,  proce- 
dures, and  practices,  including  regulatory 
practices,  employed  to  achieve  the  foregoing 
objectives: 

(5)  recommendations  for  the  development 
and  application  of  new  technologies,  proce- 
dures, and  practices  which  lie  may  determine 
to  be  required  to  achieve  such  objectives;  and 

(6)  recommendations  for  legislation. 

(gi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  $750,000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  and  $1,- 
000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  IlUnois  (Mr.  Young)  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  absent  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Saturday,  June  30,  1973, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  congres- 
sional hearing  on  airport  noise  pollution 
in  Park  Ridge,  111.  I  was  unable  to  vote 
on  three  measures  that  were  considered 


on  that  date.  If  I  had  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  H.R.  8410  on  the  public  debt 
limitation;  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  636,  the  continu- 
ing appropriations  resolution;  and  I 
v.ould  have  voted  "aye"  on  H.R.  7445  ex- 
tending the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for 
1  year  and  providing  for  an  increase  in 
certain  social  security  programs. 


OLDER    AMERICANS    NEED    HELP- 
NOT  LIPSERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe> 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
de  Gaulle  once  described  old  age  as  a 
shipwreck;  a  shipwreck  of  a  once  useful 
life  cast  aside  on  the  shoals  of  inactivity 
by  a  society  that  has  grown  increasingly 
youth  oriented.  I  cannot  accept  this  def- 
inition. The  pages  of  history  and  tl:e 
pages  of  our  newspapers  clearly  trace  the 
accomplishments  and  the  active  role  of 
our  senior  citizens.  The  society  that  ig- 
nores the  wisdom  and  experience  of  its 
senior  citizens  is  truly  forfeiting  a  re- 
source of  independent  thought  and  lead- 
ership. 

But  in  one  sense,  Mr.  de  Gaulle  might 
have  been  distressingly  accurate.  Old  age 
can  be  a  financial  shipwreck.  With  the 
highest  income  earning  years  behind 
them  many  senior  citizens  are  now  living 
on  fixed  incomes  guaranteed  by  social 
security  or  private  pension  programs. 
But  the  term  fixed  income  is  a  decep- 
tively cruel  one;  for  there  is  no  such 
tiling  as  a  fixed  income  for  senior  citi- 
zens. Anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  re- 
lentless upward  march  of  prices  knows 
that  with  each  passing  month  senior  cit- 
izens receiving  a  so-called  fixed  income 
are  actually  the  recipients  of  a  steadily 
declining  income. 

This  is  why  I  have  introduced  and 
supported  legislation  to  increase  the 
maximum  allowable  earnings  under  the 
social  security  program  and  to  provide 
for  adequate  and  automatic  cost  of  liv- 
ing increases  for  social  security  pension- 
ers. This  is  why  I  support  reforming  pri- 
vate pension  programs  that  too  often 
yield  only  an  empty  promise.  This  is  why 
I  support  efforts  to  alter  certain  aspects 
of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

Today,  however,  I  rise  to  discuss  a  spe- 
cific matter  directly  related  to  the  in- 
come and  nutritional  needs  of  America's 
senior  citizens.  The  omnibus  farm  bill, 
now  being  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se,  contains  numerous  section.s  af- 
fecting the  supply  of  food  stamps  to 
America's  elderly. 

When  H.R.  1  was  enacted  by  the  92d 
Congi-ess  it  contained  provisions  which 
stripped  the  eligibility  for  food  stamps 
from  1.5  million  elderly  persons.  Effec- 
tive January  1974.  those  persons  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income — SSI — program  will  be 
declared  ineligible  for  food  stamps  sim- 
ply because  they  are  receiving  a  verj' 
modest  SSI  benefit.  After  all  the  talk 
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about  ending  hunger  and  providing  ade- 
quate income  assistance  to  senior  citi- 
zens, we  are  on  the  way  to  insuring,  via 
a  Government  program,  that  millions  of 
elderly  will  be  denied  the  means  to  meet 
their  nutritional  needs.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  wise.  The  major  national  organi- 
zations who  represent  the  elderly  do  not 
think  it  wi.^,e. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  only  unwise  but  di- 
rectly contrary  to  what  the  Government 
set  out  to  do  last  year  through  Project 
Find.  Project  Find  was  a  multimillion 
dollar  outreach  program  conducted  last 
year  which  enrolled  190.000  elderly  per- 
sons in  the  food  assistance  program. 

Now  after  all  that  effort  these  persons 
are  being  told  that  they  cannot  have 
these  food  benefits.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  giving  with  the  one  hand  and  tak- 
ing away  wath  the  other.  I  understand 
that  the  administration's  position  is  that 
restoring  food  benefits  will  somewhat 
undennine  the  workings  of  the  SSI  pro- 
giam,  giving  the  States  disincentives  to 
meet  their  obligations. 

Frankly,  I  find  these  kinds  of  intricate 
accounting  questions  somewhat  esoteric 
and  difficult  to  follow.  What  is  clear 
though  is  that  unless  the  Congress  act-s 
decisively  to  protect  its  commitment  to 
hungry  poor,  then  we  will  be  risking 
hunger  and  malnutrition  for  over  a  mil- 
lion of  our  elderly.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  that  section  of  the 
bill  which  restores  food  stamp  eligibility 
to  those  persons  who  will  be  denied  this 
benefit  in  January-  1974. 

I  further  urge  adoption  of  those  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  increase  the  max- 
imum financial  resources  an  elderly  per- 
son may  have  before  loosing  his  or  her 
eligibility  for  food  stamps.  Currently, 
that  figure  is  $1,500.  If  we  pa.ss  this  leg- 
islation that  figure  will  be  increased  to 
$3,000  for  households  with  two  or  more 
elderly  persons.  While  I  must  confess 
that  I  prefer  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill  which  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
eligibility  standards  to  $3,000  per  per- 
son, I  will  today  support  the  best  possible 
measure  that  is  acceptable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House. 

Raising  the  eligibility  standards  for 
food  stamps  and  restoring  eligibility  to 
SSI  recipients  are  two  of  the  surest  ways 
to  banish  poverty  and  hunger  from  the 
homes  of  this  Nation's  elderly.  And  I 
hasten  to  add  that  many  experts  have 
argued  that  perhaps  half  of  the  health 
problems  of  the  elderly  are  attributable 
to  inadequate  nutrition. 

In  computing  who  is  eligible  under  the 
S3.000  resource  limitation  rule  the  com- 
mittee bill  directs  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  exclude  certain  i'ems. 
notably  a  senior  citizens  home,  one  car, 
clothing,  and  personal  effects.  However, 
I  am  gravely  disturbed  that  the  commit- 
tes  has  chosen  to  include  the  cash  value 
of  life  insurance  policies  as  available  in- 
come. Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a  sorrj-  day 
for  this  Nation  when  her  elderly  are  re- 
quired to  cash  in  and  spend  their  life  in- 
surance, which  may  represent  their  only 
significant  financial  reserve  in  case  of 
emergency  before  they  are  eligible  for 
food  stamps. 


I  cannot  understand  the  committees' 
reasoning  in  this.  I  do  not  accept  the 
committees  argument  that  senior  cit- 
i.-tens  will  not  have  to  cash  in  the  policy, 
but  only  borrow  against  it.  To  me  it  is 
the  same  thing.  To  me  it  represents  an- 
other way  to  further  deplete  the  small 
financial  reserves  that  .senior  citizens 
may  have,  facing  them  with  even  greater 
penury.  We  must  not  pllow  this  to  hap- 
pen and  I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  delete 
tiiis  section  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  thousands  of  el- 
derly persons  reside  in  my  district  and 
I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  income  and 
food  needs  of  these  citizens.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  support  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  with  the  amendment  I  have 
outlined  above.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 


ADMINISTRATIONS  TRADE  PRO- 
POSALS ARE  CAUSE  FOR  CON- 
CERN: AMERICAN  SELLING  PRICE 
IS  BEING  READIED  FOR  GIVEAWAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Rodino  i  i.'^ 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  new  considering  tr.ide  legislation  in 
executive  session,  and  I  want  to  outline 
some  of  my  reasons  for  concern  about 
proposals  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion's bill. 

The  administration  bill  seeks  congres- 
sional approval  to  grant  sweeping  powers 
to  the  President:  The  authority  to  re- 
duce, and  even  eliminate  import  duties; 
the  authorization  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments on  nontariff  trade  restrictions, 
though  subject  to  subsequent  congres- 
.sional  veto;  and  the  unprecedented  au- 
thority to  raise  duties  without  limit.  Also 
of  great  concern  to  me  are  the  provisions 
relating  to  adjustment  assistance.  Al- 
though they  would  make  it  easier  to 
obtain  such  aid,  the  benefits  would  be 
considerably  reduced  below  existing 
levels,  and  I  would  hardly  call  such  a 
change  an  improvement. 

I  most  strongly  urge  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  de- 
liberate long  and  hard  on  the  wisdom  of 
doing  what  the  President  himself,  in  his 
trade  message,  termed  the  delegation  of 
"significant  new  negotiating  authorities 
to  the  executive  branch."  Fi-om  my  own 
experience  over  past  years,  I  am  most 
concerned  about  the  proposed  grant  of 
power  to  negotiate  agreements  on  non- 
tariff  trade  restrictions,  for  under  such 
authority  the  President  could  agree  to 
eliminate  the  very  vital  American  selling 
|)rice. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  President 
must  be  "armed"  to  negotiate,  and  we 
have  been  told  there  are  safeguards  in 
the  bill.  But  in  the  1962  trade  legislation 
we  really  learned  what  "arming"  means. 
In  the  use  of  the  negotiating  power 
granted  under  that  measure,  "arming" 
nearly  cost  us  our  U.S.  benzenoid  chemi- 
cal industry.  I  am  very  familiar  with  this 
problem  for  it  is  a  most  important  in- 
dusti-y  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  I 


believe  a  review  of  v.hat  nearly  befell  the 
industry,  through  proposed  rei:)eal  of  the 
American  selling  price,  may  be  u.-eful  to 
all  our  colleagues. 

Congress  authorized  the  President's 
negotiators  to  cut  tai-iffs  by  50  pcTent. 
Chemical  tariffs  were  cut  50  percent  and 
that  competition  is  being  felt  in  the  in- 
dustry. But  that  was  not  enough.  The 
negotiators  brought  back  an  extra  "divi- 
dend"— not  authorized — in  v  hich  they 
agreed  to  repeal  the  American  selling 
price  for  the  benzenoid  chemical  in- 
dustry. 

The  benzenoid  chemical  industry  em- 
ploys 115,000  woi-kers  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  strength  of  it  is  in  New 
Jersey  according  to  industrj-  sources. 
United  States  sales  in  the  industry  were 
$4.5  billion  in  1972.  From  1967  to  1970,  an 
effort  was  made  to  get  the  Congress  to 
ratify  the  American  selling  price  repeal. 
Congress  never  did  this.  One  reason  was 
that  the  authority  had  not  been  granted 
and  American  workers  were  suffering  job 
losses,  often  because  of  tariff-cuttinrx 
authority  that  had  been  granted  and 
used. 

The  existence  of  the  benzenoid  chemi- 
cal indu-try  affects  not  only  New  Jersey, 
but  its  principal  city  of  Newark  itself. 
Newark  has  suffered  high  unemployment 
all  through  this  period.  There  has  been 
continued  import  competition  in  this  and 
other  industries  in  and  around  Newark. 
Even  in  June  of  this  year,  while  the 
national  unemployment  rate  went  dowTi 
a  little,  Newark  still  was  listed  as  an  area 
of  "persistent"  unemployment.  That 
means  6  percent  or  higher  unemployment 
and  between  50  or  100  percent  greater 
than  the  national  average  unemploy- 
ment, according  to  the  Labor  Department 
definition.  That  means  joblessness. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  such  high  unem- 
ployment, in  the  face  ol  mounting  for- 
eign competition,  in  the  year  1973,  the 
President's  trade  bill  asks  for  advance 
authority  that  would  allow  him  to  get 
rid  of  the  American  selling  price.  Con- 
gress has  not  given  such  authority  in  the 
past;  Congress  rejected  an  unreciprocal 
package  on  benzenoid  chemicals  once. 
Now  Congress  is  asked  to  give  up  all 
chance  to  know  what  is  going  on.  Tiie 
request  to  "arm"  the  President  merely 
means  that  Congress  is  asked  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  cut  further  into  an 
indastry  already  facing  .«erious  inroads 
from  foreign  competition.  This  time  the 
mechanism  proposed  is  a  blank  check— 
with  no  questions  asked  by  the  Congress. 

Our  colleagues  who  have  not  followed 
this  part  of  the  trade  legislation  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  American 
selling  price  would  be  removed  under 
authority  to  eliminate  "nontariff  bar- 
riers." But  the  so-called  barrier  under 
the  American  selhnr  price  is  a  tariiT— a 
tariff  ba.sed  on  the  price  at  which  the 
item  sells  in  America,  not  the  price  of 
the  product  abroad.  The  President's 
trade  propo.sal  has  this  repeal,  this  ad- 
vance authority,  in  a  section  supposedly 
designed  to  get  rid  of  'nontariff  bar- 
riers." It  Is  merely  lumped  in  with  some 
other  requests  for  advance  authority.  It 
is  found  in  section  103ci   which  gives 
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the  President  power  to  change  the  meth- 
ods of  valuation  now  provided  in  the  law 
of  the  United  States  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  how  repeal  of 
the  American  selling  price  would  affect 
Newark.  But  no  one  has  examined  what 
other  kinds  of  valuation  methods  will 
affect  other  industries  in  Newark,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  country.  If  the 
President  is  given  this  kind  of  authority, 
many  industries  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected and  the  Congress  will  not  even  be 
consulted. 

If  this  is  what  "arming"  the  President 
means,  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
should  be  worried  about  what  other 
words  used  to  describe  the  administra- 
tion's legislation  mean. 

The  word  "safeguard"  is  also  used  to 
talk  about  the  President's  proposed 
trade  bill.  However,  there  is  certainly  no 
safeguard  for  benzenoid  chemicals — or 
for  any  other  industry  which  could  be  af- 
fected by  a  change  in  customs  valuation. 
That  authority  is  given  up  in  advance. 
How  can  the  benzenoid  chemical  indus- 
try be  "safeguarded  "  under  this  legis- 
lation? 

The  American  selling  price  ha."?  the 
same  purpose  in  1973  as  it  had  when  it 
was  first  put  into  U.S  laws:  to  protect 
American  industry  from  dumping  by  for- 
eign cartels.  It  does  not  shutoff  all  trade. 
In  fact,  the  imports  of  benzenoid  chem- 
icals rose  124  percent  between  1967  and 
1971,  according  to  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion figures.  That  is  a  rise  from  $82.5  to 
SI 85  million  worth  of  Imports.  That 
means  that  foreign  competition  has  been 
increasing.  But  the  repeal  of  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  would  make  possible 
the  dumping  of  even  more  imports — the 
rise  of  over  100  percent  in  imports  could 
become  over  1000  percent.  Is  this  a  safe- 
guard for  the  benzenoid  chemical  indus- 
try, for  the  workers  in  Newark,  N.J..  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole? 

The  chemical  industry  has  a  record  of 
a  favorable  trade  balance — $2.2  billion 
more  exports  than  imports  in  1972. 
Should  that  go  the  way  of  other  Amer- 
ican industries  which  suffered  so  much 
damage  that  U.S.  trade  had  a  deficit — 
$6.4  billion  more  imports  than  exports 
last  year?  Benzenoid  chemicals  were 
only  part  of  that  industry.  But  they 
felt  the  impact  of  the  import  competi- 
tion. And  $2.2  biUion  in  the  overall  bal- 
ance does  not  describe  how  much  worse 
off  the  United  States  was  in  1972  in 
chemicals.  The  Commerce  Department 
shows  that  chemicals  lost  more  of  the 
U.S.  share  of  world  exports  than  all 
manufactures  in  the  r960's — that  is,  the 
United  States  exported  more,  but  it  did 
not  export  a  rising  share  of  total  exports 
to  other  countries  in  the  1970's. 

Thas  the  chemical  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  the  ben- 
zenoid chemical  part  of  it.  will  be  threat- 
ened by  the  kind  of  "arming"  and  "safe- 
guards" that  appear  to  be  in  the  trade 
legislation  proposed  by  the  President  in 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  develop  a  reasonable  and  realistic 
trade  bill  that  will  not  hand  over  such 
sweeping  powers  as  the  President  seeks 
and  which  will  assure  Congress  the  op- 


portunity to  exercise  its  proper  role  in 
the  formulation  of  an  effective  trade 
policy. 


ROONEY  LAUDS  CATASAUQUA  BAND 
ON  ITS  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Rooney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  announce  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Catasauqua  Band,  Inc.,  of  Catasauqua, 
Pa.,  is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary 
during  the  week  of  July  8  through  July 
14,  1973.  The  occasion  will  be  marked 
by  daily  concerts  by  the  Catasauqua 
Band,  Inc.,  and  by  several  other  bands  in 
the  15th  Congressional  District. 

The  100-year  history  of  this  band 
has  been  highlighted  by  its  faithfully 
providing  quality  music  for  both  civic 
and  community  affairs,  which  it  con- 
tinues to  do  today  under  the  very  capable 
direction  of  Vincent  V.  Suppan. 

I  would  herewith  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  -  following  brief  history  of 
the  Catasauqua  Band,  Inc..  and  its  out- 
standmg  service  to  the  community: 
A  Brief  History  of  the  Catasauqu.'^  Band, 
Inc. 

The  first  band  In  Catasauqua  was  or- 
ganized in  1865  as  the  Star  Band  under  the 
baton  of  ArtlUlon  BenVenutti;  however,  it 
was  disbanded  several  years  later.  The  pres- 
ent band  was  organized  July  11,  1873  as  the 
Star  Band  of  Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania. 
Eleven  members  were  present  In  Laubach's 
Building  for  the  organization  meeting.  The 
first  officers  were  H.  A.  Beitelman.  president; 
William  Fusselman.  .'■ecretary;  William 
Steward,  treasure:  and  Jocob  Berkenmeyer, 
leader.  The  instrumentation  consisted  of 
three  cornets,  one  bass,  two  drums,  three 
alto  horn.s,  and  two  tenor  horns.  This  was 
a  true  brass  band  but  by  February  1875  men- 
tion Is  made  of  a  piccolo  and  in  September 
1876  the  sum  of  $2.50  was  spent  to  repair 
a  clarinet. 

The  minutes  of  Sept.  4.  1873  state  "a  re- 
port was  given  by  the  president  to  furnish 
music  for  a  lecture  in  Town  Hall  on  Septem- 
ber lOth  in  the  evening,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Band  were  for  to  furni.sh  the  itiusIc." 
This  was  the  first  public  performance  of  the 
newly  organized  band. 

The  minutes  of  January  19,  1874  refer  to 
the  Catasauqua  Cornet  Band  but  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  the  name  Star  Band 
again  appears.  On  May  7th.  1881  the  name 
was  officially  changed  to  Pioneer  Cornet 
Band  of  Cat.isL'.uqua  and  on  September  5th 
of  that  year  the  band  w.is  Incorporated.  By 
1886  the  name  h.id  been  shortened  to 
Pioneer  Band  of  Catasauqua.  In  1910  the 
band  is  referred  to  as  Catasauqua  Band,  Inc. 
and  that  name  was  officially  adopted  on  Oc- 
tober 23.  1919.  The  band  was  re-Incorporated 
on  Jaannry  4.  1926. 

I:  appears  that  at  times  the  members  had 
■some  difficulties  .selecting  a  leader  (conduc- 
tor). On  July  8.  1879  O  Nevlns  was  elected 
wr.h  the  following  notation  In  the  minutes: 

".Meetine  clo.sed.  No  more  scraps  for 
tonight."  \  partial  list  of  conductors  in- 
cludes Jacob  Berkenmeyer.  Anton  Bush,  Ar- 
•^illlon  BcnVenutti,  C.  C.  D  I«ntz.  O.  Nevins, 
C.  F.  r.oth,  John  Walker,  Clyde  Walp.  Igna- 
tius Suppan.  and  Vincent  V.  Suppan.  The 
leadership  of  the  band  was  stabilized  with 
the  election  of  O.  F.  Roth  on  July  22.  1880. 
He  «-ervpd,  except  for  a  two-month  period 
period  to  January  3.  1913  wher  Ignatius  Sup- 
pan, Assistant  Conductor,  served  an  Interim 
period  to  January  3,  1913  when  Ingatlus  Sup- 


pan, recently  deceased  Director  Emeritus, 
was  elected.  The  present  conductor,  Vincent 
V.  Suppan,  was  elected  to  the  position 
December  6,  1947. 

On  September  25,  1916  the  members  voted 
to  Join  the  Musicians'  Protective  Association 
A.  P.  of  M. 

After  rehearsing  In  various  rented  halls 
in  the  community,  the  organization  ac- 
quired a  permanent  home  with  the  purchase 
of  a  building  at  208  Front  Street  (Rear)  on 
August  10,  1925.  The  Ladles'  Auxiliary  was 
organized  September  24,  1934  but  ladles  were 
not  admitted  as  band  members  untU   1957. 

The  tradition  of  the  organization  is  to 
serve  the  musical  needs  of  the  community. 
Throughout  the  years  the  band  has  played 
for  various  civic  and  community  functions 
Between  1925  and  1937  the  band  gave  a  ser- 
ies of  concerts  each  summer  at  the  Catasau- 
qua Playgrounds.  This  custom  was  revived 
in  1958.  For  the  past  twenty  years  an  an- 
nual Spring  Concert  has  been  "scheduled. 


LET  US  STAND  FIRM  FOR  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman^  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  last  month, 
Russian  Communist  Party  Secretary 
Brezhnev  held  a  meeting  with  a  number 
of  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen.  At 
that  meeting  he  sought  to  soften  con- 
gressional opposition  to  special  trade 
concessions  for  his  country  by  offering 
very  misleading  data  on  Jewish  emigra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  claimed  that  over  60,000 
exit  visas  had  been  issued  in  1972.  In 
fact  only  31,700  people  received  exit  visas 
last  year  with  more  than  100,000  others 
still  waiting. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  also  claimed  that  10,000 
exit  visas  had  been  granted  in  the  first 
5  months  of  1973.  This  is  a  lower  rate 
of  emigration  than  the  1972  rate.  On  an 
annual  basis,  this  would  mean  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  emigration  from  the 
previous  year. 

Another  of  his  claims  referred  to  the 
recent  announcement  that  the  notorious 
exit  tax  was  no  longer  being  enforced. 
History  has  shown  us  that  the  Soviet 
Union  enforces  and  then  ignores  its  own 
exit  tax  statutes  whenever  it  hopes  to 
win  a  particular  favor  from  the  West. 
Does  any  one  seriously  believe  that  Rus- 
sian Jewry  would  be  safe  from  the  reim- 
position  of  the  "ransom"  tax  once  the 
Soviet  Union  received  the  unrestricted 
trade  concessions  they  now  seek? 

Mr.  Brezhnev  said  that  many  of  those 
denied  permission  to  leave  are  individ- 
uals involved  in  matters  of  state  security. 
This  is  merely  a  pretext  to  deny  emigra- 
tion to  hundreds  of  scientists  and  prom- 
inent personalities  in  the  arts  who  have 
had  no  contact  with  classified  informa- 
tion, or  in  a  few  cases  dealt  with  secret 
material  15  to  25  years  ago.  These  people 
are  kept  as  virtual  hostages  as  an  exam- 
ple to  deter  others  from  applying  for 
exit  visas. 

On  the  subject  of  special  emigration 
restrictions  against  Jews  in  the  central 
Russian  population  centers  of  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  Kiev,  and  Odessa,  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev was  silent. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  also  failed  to  mention 
the    well-known    policy    of    the    Soviet 
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Union  regarding  the  basic  human  rights 
of  Jews  and  other  minorities  within  Its 
territory.  Freedom  of  religion  is  strictly 
limited.  Jewish  schools,  books,  news- 
papers, plays,  films,  and  all  other  forms 
of  cultural  expression  are  forbidden. 
Russian  Jews  who  declare  their  wish  to 
return  to  their  traditional  homeland  are 
immediately  fired  from  their  jobs  and 
are  subject  to  every  conceivable  form  of 
harassment  including  imprisonment. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  this  pattern 
of  systematic  repression  against  tens  of 
thousands  of  individuals  who  seek  only 
to  build  a  new  life  for  themselves  in 
Israel. 

Since  Mr.  Brezhnev's  visit  there  has 
been  talk  that  we  should  ignore  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  in  the  interests  of 
the  new  Russian-American  detente. 

I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  detente  with 
our  most  formidable  adversary.  But  I 
am  even  more  strongly  in  favor  of 
freedom. 

As  long  as  Russia  restricts  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
expression,  and  freedom  of  movement,  it 
cannot  be  counted  as  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Detente  will  not  automatically  make 
Russia  our  friend.  How  can  we  believe 
that  all  the  conflicts  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  American  ways-of-life  are 
about  to  be  resolved  as  long  as  Russia 
persists  in  its  suppression  of  individual 
liberties? 

It  is  one  thing  to  sit  down  and  talk 
with  your  opponent  and  it  is  another  to 
offer  him  aid  and  comfort.  In  the  interest 
of  detente  we  should  talk  with  Russia, 
but  in  the  interest  of  freedom  we  must 
not  give  Russia  most-favored -nation 
status,  trade  credits  or  loan  guarantees 
until  freedom  of  emigration  is  guaran- 
teed. 

Only  when  Mr.  Brezhnev  grants  visas 
to  the  more  than  100,000  persons  who 
wish  to  leave,  only  when  he  stops  using 
the  phony  excuse  of  state  security  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  prominent  in- 
dividuals, and  only  when  he  allows  free 
emigration  from  all  regions  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  should  he  be  granted  special 
American  trade  concessions. 

I  was  proud  to  be  one  of  the  orig- 
inal cosponsors  in  this  Congress  of  the 
Jackson-Mills-Vanik  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit most-favored-nation  trade  conces- 
sions and  credits  to  any  country  which 
limits  freedom  of  emigration. 

As  introduced  in  the  House,  this  bill 
would  additionally  require  the  President 
to  report  to  Congress  every  6  months  that 
recipients  of  American  trade  concessions 
do  not  restrict  freedom  of  emigration. 
Concessions  would  have  to  be  terminated 
if  a  country  were  to  reimpose  emigration 
restrictions. 

Congress  has  moved  to  restore  the 
moral  basis  for  our  foreign  policy  by 
strongly  supporting  the  Jackson-Mills- 
Vanik  legislation.  It  now  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  362  of  our  highest  elected 
officials— 285  Congressmen  and  77 
Senators. 

The  Nixon  administration  opposes  this 
legislation. 

Soon  after  the  Jackson-Mills-Vanik 
bill  was  Introduced  In  the  House  last 
February.  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon: 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  goals  of  this 
legislation  and  deny  the  Soviet  Union  any 


concessions  regarding  trade  untU  all  Soviet 
Jews  are  allowed  their  freedom  to  emigrate. 

In  March,  I  received  a  reply  from  a 
deputy  assistant  which  offered  no  ex- 
planation of  the  administration's  posi- 
tion, but  which  merely  said : 

You  may  be  assured  your  letter  will  be 
called  to  the  President's  attention  at  the 
earlist  opportunity  and  In  addition  it  will  be 
pre^pnted  for  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate members  of  the  stafif. 

That  was  the  last  I  heard  from  the 
■White  House  on  this  matter. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
if  the  true  facts  about  Jewish  emigra- 
tion rates  and  exit  taxes  and  special  re- 
strictions are  made  known,  Congress  will 
stand  firm  in  its  insistance  on  basing  our 
foreign  policy  on  the  ideals  of  individual 
freedom.  It  is  my  strongest  hope  and 
belief  that  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
will  continue  to  support  freedom  of  emi- 
gration for  Soviet  Jewry  and  will  never 
agree  to  bargain  with  human  rights. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEN  BeLIEU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Heberti  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  speak  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Kenneth 
E.  BeLieu's  resignation  on  June  29,  1973, 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  I  regret 
the  departm-e  from  public  service  of  such 
a  great  American  and  count  it  as  a  rare 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
recognize  Ken  BeLieu's  magnificent  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation. 

Men  of  Ken  BeLieu's  selfless  devotion 
to  duty  and  total  commitment  of  service 
to  country  come  infrequently  to  a  na- 
tion. I>uring  the  recent  period  of  rapid 
change  in  the  country  and  within  the 
Army  he  contributed  steadfast  and  in- 
spiring leadership  in  tackling  the  myriad 
of  difficult  problems  associated  with  the 
Army's  transition  from  active  combat 
toward  a  peacetime  posture. 

His  long,  distinguished  career  both  in 
the  Army  and  in  the  Government  com- 
bined with  his  sensitive  appreciation  for 
the  needs  of  people  led  the  way  to  sound 
and  innovative  Army  programs  during 
a  period  of  great  need.  A  man  of  great 
vision,  ever  mindful  of  the  preeminence 
of  human  beings  and  the  power  of  the 
spirit  in  shaping  the  course  of  events,  he 
labored  with  great  success  to  broaden  the 
base  of  mutual  respect  between  the  Army 
and  the  Nation  it  has  served  so  magnif- 
icently and  so  faithfully. 

Our  Nation  was  fortunate  to  have  had 
Ken  BeLieu's  distinguished  and  inspir- 
ing leadership  during  these  critical  times. 
I  join  together  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  this  giant  of  public  servants  best 
wishes  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


Bhutto's  visit  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
prospects  for  peace  appear  brighter  than 
at  any  time  since  the  India-Pakistan  war 
ended  more  than  18  months  ago. 

President  Bhutto  has  taken  the  real- 
istic attitude  that  Pakistan  must  recog- 
nize Bangladesh  as  an  independent  coun- 
try. In  turn,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  93,000  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war 
will  be  repatriated.  These  indinduals.  of 
whom  more  than  15,000  are  civilians,  are 
still  being  held  in  53  POW  camps  in 
India. 

This  incarceration  represents  the  larg- 
est number  of  people  in  foreign  captivity 
since  Worid  War  II.  The  large  civilian 
contingent  includes  teachers,  doctors, 
craftsmen,  and  merchants,  in  addition 
to  the  families  of  some  of  the  captured 
soldiers.  Their  only  crime  was  that  they 
happened  to  be  in  East  Pakistan  when 
the  war  broke  out.  Tliey  sought  sanctuarv 
with  the  Pakistani  Army,  and  when  the 
troops  surrendered,  the  civilians  were 
also  taken  prisoner. 

Bangladesh  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  try  195  of  the  prisoners  for  war 
crimes.  But  it  is  unconscionable  for  more 
than  90,000  persons  to  be  held  indefi- 
nitely in  POW  camps  because  a  small 
minority  may  be  guilty  of  war  crimes. 

President  Bhutto,  despite  some  opposi- 
tion in  his  own  country,  has  adopted  a 
pragmatic  approach  toward  the  issue  of 
recognition.  Early  this  morning  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  gave  President  Bhutto 
authority  to  recognize  Bangladesh.  Mr. 
Bhutto  has  also  called  for  an  official  level 
meeting  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
which,  hopefully,  will  take  place  shortly 
after  his  return  from  the  United  States. 

This  high-level  meeting,  coupled  with 
Pakistani  recognition  of  Bangladesh, 
would  constitute  a  major  break  in  the 
impasse.  I  am  very  hopeful  'hat  the  three 
great  nations  of  the  subcontinent  will 
soon  be  able  to  negotiate  a  just  settle- 
ment. Last  week.  President  Bhutto 
declared : 

My  government  and  my  people  will  make 
every  endeavor  to  achieve  an  honorable 
peace,  and  in  doing  this  we  hope  to  carry 
the  people  with  us.  inside  as  well  as  outside 
the  National  Assembly. 

President  Bhutto's  state  visit  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  lend  its  good  offices  toward 
achieving  a  lasting  peace  in  an  area 
which  has  knovTi  only  tension  for  the 
past  quarter  century. 


PRESIDENT  BHUTTO'S  VISIT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 


previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto  of  Pakistan  will  ar- 
rive in  Washington  next  week  for  a  state 
visit.  Although  the  major  problems  of 
the  subcontinent  are  still  unresolved,  Mr. 


WHO  IS  BENEFITING  FROM  AGREE- 
MENTS V/ITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te:npore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hoase.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  Mr.  Mathisi  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  concerned  that  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  embarked  on  a  program 
of  increased  trade  with  Moscow  that  may 
severely  compromise  our  Nation's  ability 
to  challenge  the  Russians  on  either  a 
military  or  ideological  level. 

In  substance,  we  are  offering  them 
technological  know-how  for  Russiin  in- 
dustrial development  and  the  bountiful 
output  of  our  farms  to  enable  the  Krem- 
lin to  feed  the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe.  In  return,  the  Soviets  are  offer- 
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iuK  us  certain  raw  materials  that  will 
make  us  potentiaily  dependent  oa  the 
Communi-sts  lor  such  energy  sources  as 
n.itu'.al  g.is  and.  perhaps,  some  strategi- 
cally vital  metals. 

With  all  due  respect  for  our  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  red^ice  sources  of  ten- 
sion between  East  and  West.  I  am  fearful 
that  we  may  be  goint;  much  too  far  with- 
out taking  the  pror-er  ,jrecautions. 

Everyone  in  this  Hoi'.-c  wants  to  see 
the  .achievement  of  a  "generation  of 
peace."  But  let  us  make  certain  that  we 
are  not  paying  too  high  a  price  for  that 
peace. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
Soviet  Union's  goal  has  been  to  become 
the  No.  1  military  power  in  the  world. 
At  great  sacrifice  by  the  peoples  of  East- 
ern Europe,  the  Soviets  have  nov,-  sur- 
passed the  United  States  in  the  fieid  of 
strategic  weapons,  according  to  all  re- 
ports from  the  intelligence  community. 

However,  Moscow  finds  itself  faced 
with  increa.sed  grumbling  and  imrest 
from  a  population  that  wants  more  to  eat 
and  the  greater  availability  of  consumer 
goods  and  creature  comforts  so  long  en- 
joyed by  the  non-Communist  West. 

To  enjo.v  a  giuis  and  butter  economy, 
the  Russians  must  turn  to  us  for  help 
and  it  appears  we  are  going  to  give  them 
£.11  the  help  they  can  use.  I  am  not  sure 
v.o  are  demonstrating  much  wi?dom  in 
complying  so  readily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  <^ince  communism 
cnme  into  power  in  1917,  it  has  been  ob- 
vious that  the  Achilles  heel  of  that  totali- 
tarian system  has  been  agriculture.  The 
Communists  have  never  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully explain  this  shortcoming  in  the 
Marxi-'A-Leninist  formula  for  achieving  a 
workers'  "paradi.se." 

It  has  been  most  embarrassing  to  the 
Ru.ssians  that  while  they  have  experi- 
enced almost  perennial  food  crises,  crop 
failures,  and  harvest  headaches,  the  free 
American  fiirmer  was  demonstrating  to 
all  the  world  that  under  our  system  of 
government  we  knew  how  to  produce  food 
in  abundance.  Wherever  communism  has 
gotten  control  of  the  government — in 
Cuba,  China,  Eastern  Europe,  North 
Korea.  North  Vietnam — agriculture  has 
suffi-r*"d.  Now.  in  effect,  we  are  offering 
to  rectify  that  by  becoming;  the  bread- 
ba.sket  for  the  Soviets. 

In  exchange,  the  Russians  are  ofTer- 
ing  us  certain  raw  materials — m.etals. 
natural  gas.  perhaps  even  oil — to  bal.nnce 
ofT  their  food  bu\inrr  from  us.  but  I  fear 
that  this  will  tend  to  make  us  dependent 
ir'un  the  Coinmuni  '>  for  some  of  our 
cn.rgy  needs  and  rare  m?tals. 

Ui:fortunately.  we  have  refrained  from 
striicins  a  h^rd-nrj^rd  bart^ainin?  stance 
v.ith  the  Soviets.  In  fart  ',ve  >eem  to  50 
rut  of  our  v.ay  to  make  the  terms  con- 
venic-nt  to  them  and  at  the  expense  of 
our  ovn  farmers  .T",d  consumers.  Conse- 
r;uert!",  the  world  prii c;  cf  grains  have 
clin-ibt^d  so  '■harply  smcf-  v%'e  .■started  sup- 
plving  Ru  .  la  and  Red  China  thit  many 
of  our  liv,  stock  and  p-juHry  nrodU'"er> 
are  (au-iht  tcdav  in  a  critical  financial 

■jq'ir-  7-'. 

Trade  thr.t  benefits  the  buyer  and 
hurts  the  seller  simph  does  not  maki- 
scn.se. 

If.  in  our  e -.gerncss  to  tr  irie  with  the 
Soviets,  we  commit  so  much  of  cur  grain 


to  meet  Communist  rcqirements  that  it 
forces  up  the  price  of  food  and  feed  grains 
here  at  home,  the  trade  cannot  be  said  to 
be  beneficial.  And.  if  we  agree  to  purchase 
raw  materials  and  energy  materials  in 
such  volume  from  Moscow  that  we  be- 
come dependent  upon  them  as  a  source 
of  strategic  supply,  our  Nation  is  further 
harmed. 

Those  who  defend  the  trade  rrgr^e- 
menUi  beinu  worked  out  with  the  Krem- 
lin argue  that  this  enhances  the  chance 
for  achieving  a  lasting  peace.  But  is  It 
not  fair  to  a.sk  what  kind  of  peace  will 
have  been  acliieved? 

The  trade  commitments  we  seem  to 
be  making  with  the  Soviet  Union  will 
undoubtedly  make  it  easier  for  the  tyrant 
to  perpetuate  the  tyranny.  These  agree- 
ments could  give  the  Kremlin  planners 
greater  flexibility  in  devoting  ever  larger 
percentages  of  their  national  wealth  and 
manpower  toward  continuing  the  build- 
up of  Soviet  armed  might. 

All  I  see  in  these  agreements,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  we  are  .seeking  to  bail 
the  Communists  out  of  their  own  dilem- 
ma while  placing  ourselves  in  a  new 
dilemma  involving  a  U.S.  food  shortage 
and  increased  dependence  on  our  tradi- 
tional enemies  for  vital  raw  materials. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  called  a  long 
enough  halt  to  our  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  see  .just  who  is  benefit- 
ing. To  date.  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
that  we  are. 


THE    OUTSTANDING    SERVICES    OF 
THE  HONORABLE  FRANK  SANDERS 

•  Mr.  SIKFS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Honor- 
able Frank  Sanders,  leaves  government 
service,  the  Pentagon  will  lo.se  one  of  its 
ablest  public  servants,  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  with  vast  experience 
both  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  Dep.art- 
ment  of  Defense.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  mo.st  effective  appointees  of  the 
present  administration. 

I  have  known  Frank  longer  than 
either  of  us  cares  to  admit.  I  first  came 
to  know  him  v.hen  he  was  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  A!)propriations  Committee, 
specializing  in  matters  dealing  with  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Public  Work.^. 
and  the  Morsiiall  plan.  He  was  partic- 
ularly expert  in  the  field  of  military 
construction  with  long  experience  as 
chief  staff  member  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Construction.  He  was 
serving  m  this  capacity  at  the  time  that 
I  became  chairman  and  continued  to 
sr-r.e  the  siibrommi'tee  with  great  abil- 
ity i:ntil  he  joined  the  Defense  Secre- 
tariat. 

It  was  no  accidental  choice  u'hcn  Mel 
I.-'ird  as  a  iiewly  desiftnated  Secreta'-y 
f.f  D.'fen.se.  nick.^d  Frn'ik  from  among 
the  top-rat«d  Hill  staffers  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Pent.^.sion.  He  knew  of 
Frank's  intinvle  knowlsdze  and  ru<- 
st^nriing  ai;ility  in  the.se  matters. 
Prank's  deuariure  from  the  fommittee 
was  a  great  loss  to  me  personally  for  I 
had  It  .med  on  him  heavily  in  the  work  of 
the  committee.  It  was  a  greater  less  to 


Congress  because  of  the  need  for  his  ex- 
pertise in  defense  and  military  con- 
struction on  Capitol  Hill  but  it  was  a 
great  gain  to  the  Nation  to  have  the  ben- 
efit of  his  stellar  qualifications  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Sanders  was  born  in  Tarboro,  N.C. 
He  attended  junior  college  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  Uter  went  to  law  school  at 
George  "vVasliington  University.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  juris  doctor,  he  holds  a  mas- 
ters degree  iir  government  and  politics 
from  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Frank  served  his  Nation  in  uniform  as 
well  as  in  hii^h-ranking  civilian  posts.  He 
entered  the  Army  as  a  private  in  1941 
and  was  discharged  a  captain  in  1945. 
Later  he  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Army  Reserves. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the  in- 
telligence and  survey  section.  He  holds 
the  Bronze  Star  and  the  European  thea- 
ter ribbon  with  three  battle  stars. 

When  he  left  Capitol  Hill  for  service 
in  the  Pentagon  in  1969,  Frank  first  was 
named  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
I.  &  L.  Later  he  became  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  financial  manage- 
ment. He  was  nominated  to  be  Under 
Secretary  in  1972. 

Thus,  for  over  31  years  as  a  civilian  and 
military  officer,  Fi-ank  Sanders  has  served 
his  Nation  well.  I  have  been  very  proud 
of  the  warm  friendship  we  have  shared 
and  I  respect  him  for  his  keen  judgment, 
intense  dedication  to  duty,  deep  love  of 
country,  and  an  overriding  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  do  what  is  right  and  what 
is  best  for  his  Nation. 

Mr.  Sanders  has  a  delightful  family:  a 
beloved  wife.  Mary  Ellen,  and  two  sons, 
Douglas  and  Frank,  Jr.,  both  of  whom 
have  shown  fine  promise  and  initiative. 
They  reside  at  Potomac,  Md. 

Frank  Sanders  will  be  missed  in  Gov- 
ernjnent  circles  by  all  who  have  known 
and  worked  with  and  for  him.  I  especially 
will  miss  his  wise  counsel  in  defense  mat- 
ters, his  sound  judgment,  and  his  un- 
swerving friendship  over  the  years.  I  wish 
him  and  his  family  well  in  all  that  they 
undertake  in  the  years  ahead. 


PUBLIC  BENEFITS  FROM  FLOOD 
CONTROL  PROTECTION 

•  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  inc- 
clude  extraneous  matter.') 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
dramatic  example  of  the  value  ?nd  im- 
portance of  adequate  flood  control  pro- 
tection is  the  experience  of  the  Alton- 
Wood  River.  111.,  area  during  the  recent 
floods  in  th?  Mis.sis;  ipi)i  River  Valley. 

While  manv  arras  were  devastated  by 
ramp^irin:  fIoodw■'1■<^l•:;  and  .swollen 
.stream.s.  the  Alton-Wood  River  area  re- 
mained dry  and  protected  from  flooding 
bccau.t^e  of  a  22-mile  levee  .'ly.stem  alon'r 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  dedicated 
rffo'-ts  of  the  Wood  River  Levee  and 
Drainage  Di:,trict  headed  by  Fred  Gren- 
zebar'-i. 

Major  industries,  homes  and  highways 
were  protected  by  tlie  levee  system  and 
the  work  of  the  levee  district.  The  levee 
system  more  than  paid  for  it.self  by  pro- 
tecting the  area  from  severe  loss  and  dis- 
ruption.  The   levee   district   proved   its 
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worth  by  making  certain  that  its  equip- 
ment kept  functioning  around  the  clock. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  help  obtain 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  levee 
system  and  assist  the  levee  district 
with  its  responsibilities.  Moreover,  I  am 
proud  to  know  Fred  Grenzebach  as  a 
friend  and  to  have  worked  with  him. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  want  to 
include  a  July  3  article  in  the  Alton  Tele- 
graph concerning  the  excellent  public 
service  rendered  by  the  levee  district  and 
the  public  benefits  of  the  levee  system. 
Wood  River  Levees  Kept  Area  Industries 
Dry  DtrRiNG  Floods 

The  record  flood  this  spring  was  kept  from 
Alton-Wood  River  industries  by  the  more 
than  22  miles  of  levees  maintained  by  the 
Wood  River  Drainage  and  Levee  District. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  levees,  all  Indus- 
tries would  have  been  flooded  out.  according 
to  Pred  Grenzebach,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  the  district. 

He  said  all  seven  pump  houses  were  in 
operation  around  the  clock  during  the  flood, 
and  there  was  never  a  malfunction  in  the 
equipment. 

Extra  employees  were  hired  to  man  the 
pumping  stations  during  that  time,  and  they 
worked  In  eight-hour  shifts  to  make  sure 
all  equipment  functioned  properly. 

Grenzebach  said  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  levees,  all  Industries  from  Owens- 
Illinois  in  Alton  to  Shell  Oil  In  'Wood  River 
would  have  been  flooded,  costing  hundreds 
of  workers  their  jobs  during  the  time  the 
.Mississippi  River  was  out  of  its  banks. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
levees,  most  of  the  flood  gates  were  closed, 
protecting  Industries,  homes  and  highways, 
Grenzebach  said. 

He  said  the  levees  were  completed  in  1950 
to  protect  the  land  from  river  waters  getting 
higher  than  445  above  sea  level.  The  highest 
water  level  this  year,  and  the  highest  ever 
recorded,  was  432.11   above  sea  level. 

Grenzebach  said  that  92  per  cent  of  the 
levee  tax  money  comes  from  the  manufac- 
turing industry,  but  that  farm  land  Is  taxed 
on  the  basis  of  50  cents  per  acre,  per  year. 
vacant  lots  In  cities  Is  taxed  at  60  cents 
per  lot.  and  that  lots  with  homes  on  them 
are  taxed  at  $2  per  year. 

"This  is  very  low  cost  for  the  protection," 
Grenzebach  said. 

On  the  average,  Grenzebach  said,  the  dis- 
trict operates  on  about  $83,000  per  year,  but 
that  figure  will  be  higher  this  year  due  to 
the  flood. 

The  federal  government  is  expected  to  re- 
imburse the  district  for  additional  costs  dur- 
ing the  flood. 

Grenzebach  praised  the  operation  of  the 
ciistrict.  which  is  watched  over  by  a  three- 
man  board  of  commissioners,  and  said  all 
the  equipment  the  district  lias  Is  in  e.\-cellent 
condition. 

He  said  there  were  no  m.ilfu  net  ions  in  the 
eqiitpment  during  the  flood. 

The  hlstcrv  of  liic  c'ir.trict  goes  back  to 
1908  \vi'en  it  wa.<;  formed  f\s  t  drainage  and 
levee  district. 

At  that  tim''  there  v.  ere  110  lovees.  but 
industrv  nrovidcJ  funds  for  i-<iaintenance 
of  a  crude  drainare  system. 

In  ifL-iS  C.T-^'T-e^s  pa5=;pd  tbe  Flood  Control 
Act,  .so  t*ie  boird  of  c omn-.ifsiorers  bera): 
to  'hin':  :ii3r»nt  a  dralnare  a'vd  levee  system. 

Hmpver,  it  Wi^.^::'t  rnlil  lf;4.'j  tbRt  the  dls- 
trrr.  obligated  iT^elf  to  c^ii.s-tr'.ictioii.  wliifh 
diin't  h.'gin  until  1D48.  with  c;mplftion  two 
ve.^rs  Inter. 

-Alihourh  IPC  dis^rirt  has  "dralnace"  in 
Its  name,  it  no  lonper  Is  r^sporisible  fur 
dMlnatje.  only  the  providing  of  a  levee  s^vs- 
ten  under  the  i'lrisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  E-igineers,  Gre'-.zebach  sp.id. 

Besides  the  three  ccmmis.-.loners.  there  are 
two  other  employees  of  the  district,  a  serre- 


tary   in   the   oflice   on   Ferguson   Avenue   In 
Wood  River,  aud  a  mainter;ance  man. 

The  commissioijers,  especially  74-year-old 
Grenzebach.  do  much  of  the  wcrk  of  the 
district,  such  as  seeing  that  all  pumps  are  In 
good  working  condition,  and  that  all  flood 
gates  are  operable. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  PEN.SION 
PROPOSALS 

I  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ever-increasing  public  concern  over 
the  administration  of  private  pension 
plans  is  being  paralleled  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  my  hope  that 
meaningful  and  effective  legislation  will 
be  forthcoming  during  the  93d  Congress. 

Even  the  administration  has  acknowl- 
edged the  plight  of  those  who  have  been 
shut  out  by  private  pension  plans  and  has 
offered  a  bill  of  its  own  which  would 
purport  to  rectify  the  situation.  The  June 
issue  of  Pension  and  Welfare  News  con- 
tains an  editorial  which  reviews  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal.  I  would  like  to  submit 
this  editorial  for  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues. 
The     Administration     Pension     Proposals 

This  spring  President  Nixon  submitted  his 
proposals  for  pension  reform  to  Congress  In 
a  message  which  is  likely  to  Increase  the 
pace  of  a  movement  which  has  had  the  inevit- 
ability, and  the  speed,  of  a  glacier. 

Except  for  a  moderate  proposal  on  compul- 
sory funding  of  vested  liabilities,  the  Admin- 
istration message  requested  legislation  simi- 
lar to  the  President's  proposals  of  December 
1971. 

contents  of  bills 

In  two  bills,  the  Retirement  Benefits  Tax 
Act  and  the  Employee  Benefits  Protection 
Act,  the  Administration-backed  legislation 
would  require  vesting  according  to  the  Rule 
of  50  (SOCc  vesting  when  age  and  years  of 
participation  equal  50,  with  10  "c  for  each 
year  thereafter)  and  funding  of  5""^  of  un- 
funded vested  liabilities  each  year,  allow  de- 
duction of  employee  contributions  to  $1,500 
per  year  or  20';  of  earned  Income,  Increase 
allowable  HR  10  deductible  contributions  to 
$7,500  or  15 Tc  of  earned  income,  allow  trans- 
fer of  lump-sum  termination  benefits  tax- 
free  to  another  qualified  plan,  and  provide 
for  stricter  fiduciary  and  disclosure  provi- 
sions. 

Compulsory  vesting  is  a  r.ecessary  part  of 
pension  reform.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posals are.  therefore,  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  Rule  of  50  dres  not  go  far 
enough,  however.  Nothintr  le.^s  than  the  Wil- 
liams-Javits  bill's  provisions  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  legi>lator.s  in  Congress  at  this 
time.  Williams-Javit.s  calls  for  vesting  30': 
at  the  end  cf  eight  yearj.  with  10'"  cninuallv 
thereafter.  Adoption  of  'Villiams-Javlts  vest- 
ing would  e.s'^ablish  a  platform  f r.  m  wlMch 
further  progress  could  be  achieved  in  future 
sessions  of  Congress. 

EMPLOYEE    DEDUCTIONS 

The  Administration  proposal.s  for  funding 
are.  again,  lufives  in  the  right  diiection. 
Funding  shoviid  be  required,  however,  for  all 
pension    iia'oilities   over   30    year.^. 

The  Administration  proposal  to  give  tax- 
deduciitaility  to  employee  contributions  to 
$1,500  or  20  "  of  earned  s.^lary  (whichever  is 
less)  deserves  strong  support.  At  prese::t. 
employer  contributions  to  qualified  plans  en- 
joy income-tax  deduction.  The  Treasury  for- 
goes large  amounts  of  Income,  which  must 


be  replaced  by  Income  tax  payments  of  all 
taxpayers.  Beneficiaries  of  qualified  plans. 
however,  derive  a  benefit,  whereas  those  per- 
sons not  covered  by  such  plans  do  not. 

It  is  diificult  to  follow  the  rationale  of 
persons  opposed  to  reasoiicible  deduction  of 
employee  coniributlons.  A  number  of  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries  allow  income- 
lax  deduction  for  such  contributions.  This 
measure  would  benefit  chiefly  employees  in 
the  lower  and  middle  bands"  of  the  middle 
economic  class.  It  would  help  employees 
where  an  employer  cannot  or  will  not  set  up 
a  plan,  bringing  into  the  private  pension 
system  people  who  are  now  uiifairly  excluded. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  allowl.ig  a  maximum 
of  $1,500  to  be  exempt  from  income  tax 
would  unduly  benefit  the  rich,  they  have 
minimal  need  of  a  pension  anyway. 

Increasing  the  HR  10  (Keoeh)  coritributlon 
limits  would  make  retirement  plans  for  the 
self-employed  more  nearly  approach  those 
available  to  corporate  employees  of  similar 
Income.  This,  too  seems  desirable  for  pur- 
poses of  equity. 

LUMP    SL'MS    ON    TERMINATION 

The  present  tax  on  lump  sums  received 
by  employees  on  termination  can  be  or.erous. 
Where  such  sums  go  Into  another  retirement 
plan  it  makes  sense  to  defer  taxation  until 
retirement.  This  the  Administration  legisla- 
tion would  do. 

Improved  fiduciary  and  disclosure  legisla- 
tion is  recognized  by  all  involved  in  pensions 
as  essential  and  needs  no  further  comment. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  Administration 
proposals  contain  no  guaranty  fund  to  pro- 
tect beneficiaries  of  plans  which  are  discon- 
tinued. Surely  ingenuity  of  pension  techni- 
cians is  equal  to  this  task.  Critics  of  a  guar- 
anty fund  say  that  cases  are  relatively  few 
where  it  would  apply.  The  economic  blow  Is 
nevertheless  hard  on  those  on  whom  It  does 
fall.  If  the  cases  are  Indeed  few  it  should  be 
that  much  easier  to  devise  a  workable  Insur- 
ance plan  at  reasonable  cost. 


TAIWAN— ON   THE   ROAD   TO 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  al- 
most a  quf.rter  of  a  century,  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  Taiwan  has  maintained 
a  peacefully  independent  existence.  De- 
spite the  severe  tensioirs  and  hostile  rela- 
tionship \,-ith  nearby  mainland  China, 
the  republic  has  steadily  rained  in 
strength,  particularly  in  developing  a 
structure  of  internal  political  stability. 

The  succession  to  President  Chiang 
Kai-shik.  now  apiM'oaching  his  fO's.  has 
ouietly  been  settled.  Since  the  President 
h.As  not  .ippeared  in  public  for  over  a 
vear.  Chinese  and  foreigners  alike  be- 
lieve the  man  now  in  charge  is  his  .son. 
Chians  Chins-kuo.  Mr.  Chiang  h.ns  been 
!:'re;iiier  since  Feb'uary  of  1072  after 
serving  .is  vicc-nremier  since  1963. 

Mr.  Chinng  has  j^roven  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  decision  readv  for  the  trials  of 
the  nicdem  world.  With  p.  Irn-v  back- 
ground and  association  with  the  mili- 
tarv.  he  has  also  developed  a  strong 
conthigent  of  men  representing  such 
fields  as  education,  finance  and  economic 
'Planning  who  are  more  concer'ied  with 
the  future  of  Taiwan  rather  thin  any 
ghosts  cf  The  past. 

A  further  development  to  political 
stabihty  in  Taiwan  Ls  the  admission  of 
native  Taiwanese  to  government,  wliich 
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for  many  years  still  was  under  the  eyes 
of  the  mainland  Chinese  who  came  to 
Taiwan  with  General  Chiang  in  1949. 
The  number  of  mainland  Chinese  in  the 
Legislative  Yuan  is  still  great,  but  it  is 
gradually  being  reduced  through  elec- 
tions to  include  representatives  of  the 
12  million  native  Taiwanese  who  out- 
number the  mainland  Chinese  on  the 
^and  four  to  one . 

It  was  rightfully  felt  that  native  Tai- 
wanese should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in 
their  government.  To  better  meet  the  de- 
mands of  time  and  to  secure  the  nation's 
vigorous  existence  and  continuous  strug- 
gle to  bring  freedom  to  all  the  people,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  young  talents  and 
truly  patriotic  individuals  at  home  and 
abroad  directly  taking  part  in  national 
aHalrs. 

For  Premier  Chiang  these  elections  are 
a  way  of  building  a  new  base  support  for 
the  time  when  the  hope  of  returning  to 
the  mainland  will— with  the  passing  of 
his  father— be  finally  laid  to  rest. 

Although  the  Taiwanese  Government 
still  runs  around  a  tight  circle  and  there 
are  a  few  Communist  political  prisoners, 
government  spokesmen  state  proudly 
they  are  beginning  to  move  away  from 
authoritarianism.  They  claim  other  non- 
Communist  allies  of  the  United  States 
have  taken  opposite  roads  in  reacting  to 
the  ever  changing  great-power  relation- 
ships. 

One  sees  Taiwan  to  be  taking  tremen- 
dous steps  toward  progress  and  pros- 
perity under  a  democratic  goverrunent, 
but  the  independent  nature  of  the  island 
can  be  preserved  only  in  one  way— for- 
mal secession  from  China.  With  Taiwan 
being  the  third  largest  economic  trader 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  behind  only  Japan 
and  California,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  United  States,  or  any  other  non- 
Communist  country,  could  fail  to  recoi?- 
nize  instantly,  the  independent  countrv 
of  Taiwan. 

If  President  Chiang  were  to  make  this 
secession  a  reality,  this  gesture  of  reality 
would  only  contribute  to  the  hope  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Taiwan 
Geoffrey  Godsell  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  points  up  this  program  as 
follows: 

Taipei  Makes  Inroads  op  Three  Big 

Problems 

(By  Geoffrey  Godsell) 

Taipei,  Taiwan.— The  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  has  made  progress  In  varying 
degrees  on  three  Issues  which— If  not  faced 
up  to  and  tackled — could  threaten  the  In- 
ternal political  stability  of  Taiwan. 
These  are  : 

1.  The  succession  to  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  now  approaching  his  90's. 

2.  The  adml-sslon  of  native  Taiwanese  to 
government,  which  had  long  remained  a 
monopoly  of  the  mainland  Chinese  who 
came  to  Taiwan  with  General  Chiang  back 
In  1949. 

3.  The  easing  of  the  conservative  and  au- 
thoritarian grip  General  Chiang  and  his 
original  associates  Imposed  on  the  Island 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

SUCCESSION    SETTLED? 

Chinese  and  foreigners  alike  believe  that 
the  succession  to  General  Chiang  has  quietly 
been  settled.  The  elderly  president  has  not 
appeared  in  public  for  a  year,  and  the  man 
now  In  charge  Is  his  son.  Chiang  Chlng-kuo. 
Mr.  Chiang  is  in  his  early  60 's.  and  he  has 
been  Premier  since  February  of  last  year. 

When  Mr.  Chiang  began  to  move  toward 


center  stage  with  his  appointment  as  vice- 
premier  In  1969,  there  was  widespread  mis- 
giving among  many  here  who  felt  deeply  the 
need  for  a  more  reformist  government  than 
hitherto.  He  had  been  partly  educated  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  he  spent  12  years. 
(His  wife.  Incidentally,  Is  Russian.)  His 
background  Is  more  military  than  political, 
and  he  had  long  been  associated  with  mili- 
tary Intelligence.  This  led  many  to  believe 
that  he  would  be  tough  on  the  modernists 
and  Insensitive  to  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  Taiwanese. 

PERFORMANCE    A    SURPRISE 

But  to  the  surprise  of  many.  Mr.  Chiang 
has  proved  himself  over  the  past  four  years 
a  relatively  modern  man. 

He  is  decisive.  He  has  surrounded  himself 
with  a  few  key  men — young  by  Chinese 
standards — in  such  fields  as  education,  fi- 
nance, and  economic  planning  who  are  more 
concerned  with  the  future  than  obsessed 
with  the  past.  And  he  Is  cracking  down  on 
corruption,  the  latest  to  feel  his  firm  hand 
being  a  kinsman,  Wang  Cheng  I,  a  former 
personnel  chief  In  the  civil  service  who  Is 
alleged  to  have  accepted  kickbacks  over  a 
public  housing  project. 

Mr.  Chiang  has  started  a  move — believed 
by  many  to  be  Irreversible — to  bqlng  native 
Taiwanese  Into  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  government. 

REPRESENTATION    UPPED 

There  are  now  six  Taiwanese  In  the  execu- 
tive Yuan,  or  cabinet;  and  last  December 
elections  were  held  to  fill  53  new  seats  cre- 
ated In  the  legislative  Yuan,  or  parliament, 
mainly  to  give  Taiwanese  better  representa- 
tion there. 

(Admittedly  there  are  still  In  the  legisla- 
tive Yuan  some  400  of  the  nearly  800  mem- 
bers elected  to  It  before  the  transfer  from 
the  mainland  in  the  late  1940's.  In  effect  they 
are  holding  their  seats  for  life — but  the  pas- 
sage of  time  Ls  gradually  reducing  their  num- 
ber.) 

Thus  representatives  of  the  12  million  na- 
tive Taiwanese  are  gradually  being  edged 
Into  government  alongside  representatives 
of  the  3  million  maliilanders  who  came  to 
the  Island  after  the  Communist  take-over 
on  the  mainland  In  1949. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  are  Taiwanese  who 
feel  that  this  is  !=till  being  done  too  slowly: 
but  they  have  adjusted  their  complaint  from 
one  of  being  totally  excluded  from  govern- 
ment to  one  of  having  to  acquiesce  in  their 
being  dominated  in  government  by  the  main- 
land minority. 

ELECTIONS    HAILED 

Last  December's  partial  elections  are 
pointed  to  proudly  by  government  spokes- 
men as  evidence  that  Taiwan  is  beginning 
to  move  away  from  authoritarianism  when 
other  non-Communist  allies  of  the  United 
States  In  Asia  (such  as  the  Philippines.  Ko- 
rea, and  Thailand)  have  reacted  to  changing 
great-power  relationships  in  their  area  by 
becoming  more  authoritarian. 

This  is  actually  correct,  but  the  govern- 
ment leadership  here  still  run>  a  tight  ship. 

When  a  senior  government  official  was 
asked  whether  there  were  political  prisoners 
In  Taiwan,  he  conceded  that  there  were.  He 
said  they  were  In  the  hundreds,  but  were 
fewer  than  a  thousand.  He  said  they  were 
Communists — although  the  official  interpre- 
tation of  that  term  could  be  subjective. 

MAINLAND    POLICY    TOrCHY 

The  greatest  offense  is  apparently  caused 
by  failure  to  follow  the  government's  line  on 
policy  toward  the  mainland.  A  Chinese  Intel- 
lectual returning  to  Taiwan  with  a  recording 
of  a  seminar  in  the  United  States  on  the  two 
Chinas  got  Into  serious  trouble.  Taiwan  news- 
papers cannot  carry  pictures  of  the  main- 
land leaders.  If  Chairman  Mao  is  referred 
to  in  print,  the  word  "chairman"  must  be 
In  quotes.  And  Peking  must  always  be 
called  Pelplng.  since  "Peking"  carries  with  it 
the  meaning  "capital." 


At     the     same     time,     the     Kuomlntang 

(KMT) — the     Nationalists'     official     party 

managee  to  dominate  the  political  life  of 
Taiwan. 

An  official  said  KMT  has  upward  of  a  mil- 
lion members,  while  the  two  other  parties 
which  contested  the  December  elections  ( the 
Social  Democrats  and  the  Young  China 
Party)  numbered  their  members  in  only 
"scores  of  thousands."  Of  the  KMT  candl- 
dates  running  in  last  December's  elections. 
no  fewer  than  97  percent  were  elected. 


THE  PRESIDENT  DESERVES  HIS 
DAY  IN   COURT 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
precedented aura  of  secrecy  which  has 
characterized  the  Nixon  administration 
has  long  been  a  concern  of  all  of  us. 
Whether  or  not  the  President's  insula- 
tion from  the  affairs  around  him  has  ex- 
tended to  the  actions  of  his  own  staff  is 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  before 
us  today.  In  an  effort  to  answer  this 
question  and  to  facilitate  the  wider  in- 
vestigation into  the  Watergate  affair,  I 
wholeheartedly  conciu-  with  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst's  statement  in  a  recent 
editorial  that  "the  President  deserves  his 
day  in  court". 

However,  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Hearst's 
position  that  the  best  forum  for  an  en- 
counter with  the  President  would  be  a 
press  conference.  The  inherent  super- 
ficiality and,  moveover,  the  susceptibility 
to  manipulation  of  press  conferences  are 
to  be  avoided  in  such  a  grave  matter.  I 
feel  that  the  solution  could  be  found  in 
an  interview  of  the  President  by  selected 
Members  of  Congress,  generally  de- 
scribed as  a  Select  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. This  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  him  in  a  sober  and 
unhurried  atmosphere.  There  is  no  rea- 
son at  all  for  a  subpoena  to  issue  to  the 
Chief  Executive  on  a  matter  of  mutual 
concern  to  his  office,  the  Congress  and 
the  country. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hearst  for  his  editorial 
and  offer  it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Or  Men  and  Lists  and  Accltsations 
(By  WUliam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

The  list  of  so-called  Nixon  political 
enemies  and  opponents  made  public  dur- 
ing testimony  of  John  Dean  III  before  the 
Senate  Watergate  investigation  this  week 
recalled  to  mind  immediately  the  old  cops- 
and-robbers  movies.  In  the  Nixon  White 
House,  as  in  those  wild  kid  thrillers,  every- 
body was  divided  up  into  two  categories: 
either  a  good  guy  or  a  bad  guy.  Tliey  were 
either  for  or  against  the  hero. 

There  is  a  big  difference,  though.  Those 
myopic  White  House  aides  who  put  to- 
gether the  names  of  purported  antl-Nlxon- 
ites  didn't  Just  regard  them  as  bad  guys; 
they  thought  of  them  tis  enemies  of  the 
state — security  risks. 

This  was  a  childish  exercise,  to  say  the 
least.  Grown  men,  charged  with  running 
our  complex  government,  should  have  more 
ImpKjrtant  things  to  do  than  make  up  lists 
of  newsmen,  public  officials,  senators, 
clergymen,  businessmen  and  other  private 
citizens  against  whom  they  plan  reprisal. 

I  do  not  know  whether  President  Nixon 
sanctioned  the  preparation  of  those  lists 
or  even  knew  of  their  existence. 

The  Good  Lord  knows  Nixon  has  plenty 
of  reason  to  be  mad  at  a  lot  of  members 
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of  the  news  media,  especially  those  who  are 
vicious  rather  than  informed  in  their  con- 
stant criticism  of  his  policies. 

But  you  can't  think  much  of  a  President's 
staff  who  put  together  rosters  of  private 
individuals  because  they  have  criticized  the 
President,  and  label  them  enemies. 

What  the  lists  do  is  focus  attention  once 
again  upon  the  basic  cause  of  the  whole 
Watergate  scandal:  The  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  around  him  in  the  White  House 
a  number  of  assistants  of  narrow  vision 
whose  mentality  and  tactics  were  reminis- 
cent of  those  of  Nazi  Germany's  Gestapo 
and  Soviet  Russia's  NKVD. 

I  am  not  willing,  as  are  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  American  Journalism,  to  Indict 
the  President  before  he  has  had  a  chance 
to  answer  fully  the  accusations  made 
against  him  by  John  Dean,  Jeb  Stuart  Ma- 
gruder.  James  McCord  and  others. 

But  I  do  think  he  Is  guilty  of  permitting 
his  associates  to  spin  a  web  of  secrecy 
around  him  that  prevented  him  from  ac- 
tually knowing  what  was  happening  In 
the  government. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century,  I  have 
known  Dick  Nixon  as  a  personal  friend,  ad- 
mired his  talents  and  often  supported  his 
policies.  But  any  President  who  closes  him- 
self behind  office  doors,  listening  only  to 
the  square-headed  likes  of  John  Ehrllch- 
man  and  H.  R.  Haldeman,  is  bound  to  run 
into  trouble. 

There  seems  no  question  now  that  Dean, 
Ehrlichman,  Halderman,  John  Mitchell, 
Charles  Colson  and  numerous  other  close 
associates  of  the  President  were  up  to 
their  necks  In  this  cheap,  clumsy  affair. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  believe  that  the  President  did  not  have 
at  least  some  inkling  what  was  going  on. 
But  the  President  deserves  his  day  In 
court.  When  all  the  testimony  is  in,  he 
,should  make  his  own  documented  reply 
to  the  charges  against  him. 

If  we  had  the  British  system,  the  President 
would  have  to  stand  up  before  Congress — 
as  a  prime  minister  does  before  Parliament — 
and  subject  himself  to  a  rigorous  question- 
ing about  every  aspect  of  this  case. 

Since  we  do  not  have  that  system,  the  next 
best  thing  is  the  press  conference.  Had  the 
President  had  regular  press  conferences  over 
the  past  year,  he  would  have  had  to  face  up 
to  very  pointed  questions  and  inferences  re- 
garding the  roles  of  his  key  lieutenants  in 
the  Watergate  case. 

He  would  have  been  forced  by  the  nature 
of  the  questions  of  reporters  to  probe  more 
deeply  into  what  was  happening  and  to 
realize  that  those  around  him  were  work- 
ing on  the  principle  that  the  end  Justifies 
the  means. 

I  think  I  understand  a  little  bit  about 
Dick  Nixon  and  his  desire  for  privacy.  By 
nature,  he  Is  not  a  hall-fellow-well-met. 

Although  I  have  seen  him  relaxed  on  oc- 
casion, enjoying  his  associates  and  sur- 
roundmgs,  I  feel  often  that  he  is  forcing 
himself  into  situations  where  he  must  shake 
hands  and  pat  backs. 

Like  one  former  President  of  our  century, 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  a  defeated  presidential 
nominee,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Nixon  finds  it 
hard  going  when  he  must  sacrifice  his  pri- 
vacy for  public  gatherings. 

He  also  has  reason  to  be  wary  of  those  who 
would  come  to  him  willy-nilly  offering  advice 
and  service. 

Even  as  gregarious  a  fellow  as  Lyndon 
Johnson  told  me  when  I  last  saw  him  in 
October  that  a  President  had  to  be  exceed- 
ingly selective  in  his  friends  and  in  those 
who  are  permitted  to  get  close  to  him. 

"Once  you  get  In  that  oval  office,  you  never 
know  who  is  trying  to  use  you  or  whom  you 
can  trust,"  said  Johnson  as  we  lounged 
beneath  the  giant  live  oak  trees  on  his  ranch 
three  months  before  his  death.  In  that  con- 
text, he  stoutly  defended  Nixon's  friendship 
with  Bebe  Rebozo,  because  he  felt  Rebozo 


offered  Nixon  the  kind  of  comfortable,  relaxed 
relationship  he  was  denied  in  the  White 
House. 

This  is  a  problem  for  any  President.  I  don't 
know  of  any  corporation  executive  who  must 
operate  full  time  against  a  constant  atmos- 
phere of  antagonism  and  negativism  as  does 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  desperately  needs  those 
around  him  whom  he  can  trust  and  in  whom 
he  has  faith.  But  he  must  also  be  aware 
that  his  faith  can  be  misplaced  and  he  should 
never  want  or  let  those  he  trusts  cut  him 
off  from  the  American  people. 

As  I  see  it,  this  has  been  Nixon's  big  prob- 
lem. He  surrounded  himself  with  non-pro- 
fessionals who  shielded  him  too  much  and 
possibly  agreed  with  him  too  much. 

It  was  his  responsibility  to  know  what  they 
were  up  to.  For  that  negligence,  he  must  be 
held  responsible. 

The  nation  will  be  anxiously  waiting  to 
hear  his  official  reply  to  the  charges  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  cover  up  of  the  Watergate 
crowd's  misdoings. 

Our  President  is  a  serious-minded,  intense- 
ly patriotic  man.  For  his  sake  and  to  restore 
respect  to  the  office  of  the  Presidency, 
I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  he  can  suc- 
cessfully convince  the  American  people  of  his 
intellectual  integrity  and  that  he  did  tell 
the  truth  the  last  time  he  addressed  them. 


TWO    CHINAS,    TWO    GERMANYS— 
WHY  NOT  TWO  KOREAS  IN  U.N. 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
25  years,  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been 
engaged  in  a  struggle  to  achieve  internal 
stability  and  national  unification.  As  we 
all  know,  this  struggle  has  frequently 
been  bloody  and  destructive.  The  past  2 
years  have  witnessed  definite  advances 
however,  mainly  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuing dialog  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Though  this  dialog  could  hardly 
be  considered  a  total  success,  it  has  set  a 
tone  of  optimism  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence of  the  two  Koreas. 

On  June  23  of  this  year.  President 
Park  Chung  Hee  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea set  forth  a  number  of  guidelines  for 
a  foreign  policy  intended  to  preserve  the 
existing  peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula 
and  improve  conditions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  national  unification.  Most  nota- 
ble among  the  points  introduced  by  Pres- 
ident Park  are  those  dealing  with  his 
country's  willingness  to  participate  in  in- 
ternational organizations.  Specifically, 
he  declared  that  the  Republic  of  Korea 
would  not  be  opposed  to  its  own  admit- 
tance to  the  United  Nations  together 
with  North  Korea,  provided  the  eventual 
unification  of  these  two  countries  would 
not  be  hindered  by  such  a  move. 

In  light  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council's 
recent  recommendation  to  grant  admis- 
sion to  East  and  West  Germany  to  the 
General  Assembly,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  two  Koreas  might  become  members 
of  that  body.  Membership  in  the  U.N. 
might  be  expected  not  only  to  profit  each 
of  the  countries  individually,  but  also  to 
increase  imderstanding  between  the  two 
and  augment  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  has  been  established  during  the 
past  2  years. 

The  guidelines  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Park  follow: 


CXIX- 


Special  Stateme.nt  by  President  Park  Chcnc 
Hee  on  Foreign  Policy  and  Reunification 
OP  Korea 

Attached  is  the  full  text  of  a  special  state- 
ment by  President  Park  Chung  Hee  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  on  foreign  and  reunifica- 
tion policy  issued  in  Seoul  at  10:00  a.m.. 
Saturday,  June  23.  1973,  Korean  Standard 
Time. 

Dear  Fifty-Million  Fellow  Countrymen: 
Today,  I  wish  to  announce  the  guide-lines 
of  our  foreign  policy  for  peace  and  unifica- 
tion to  Improve  substantially  conditions  for 
the  attainment  of  our  long-cherished  na- 
tional aspiration — the  unification  of  our 
fatherland.  I  make  this  anr.ouncement,  tak- 
ing into  account  our  experiences  in  the 
south-north  dialogue  and  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  international  situation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.  Korea 
was  liberated,  but  our  land  was  divided  and 
our  people  were  separated  against  their  will. 
The  38th  parallel,  originally  known  as  a 
military  demarcation  line  for  disarming  Jap- 
anese forces,  turned  later  into  an  iron  cur- 
tain. As  a  result,  the  south  and  the  north 
were  cut  off  from  each  other  in  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural  and  all  other  fields. 

In  the  meantime,  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted at  the  meetings  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Joint  commission  to  remove  the  barrier  of 
the  38th  parallel  and  to  establish  a  unified 
democratic  government.  Yet.  these  negotia- 
tions ended  in  failure  due  to  basic  differences 
in  the  positions  of  the  two  parties.  The  Ko- 
rean question  was,  then,  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  convened  In  1947.  a 
resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  free  gen- 
eral elections  throughout  the  whole  of  Korea. 
The  United  Nations  Temporary  Commission 
on  Korea  (UNTCOK)  was  then  dispatched  to 
Korea  to  facilitate  this  objective. 

However,  the  general  elections  were  held 
only  in  the  southern  part  c/f  Korea  because  of 
the  negative  attitude  on  the  part  of  north 
Korea.  Thus,  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  was  established  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1948  and  was  subsequently  recog- 
nized by  the  United  Nations  as  the  only  law- 
ful government  in  Korea. 

On  25th  June,  1950.  the  north  Korean 
Communist  forces  launched  an  unprovoked 
aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
During  the  Korean  War  thus  caused,  an  In- 
numerable number  of  our  brethren  lost  their 
lives  and  the  whole  country  was  subjected  to 
destruction  by  warfare.  An  armistice  was 
put  into  effect  after  three  years  of  war.  but 
the  country  still  remained  divided  and  the 
prospect  of  unification  of  the  divided  coun- 
try became  even  dimmer. 

In  my  commemorative  address  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
National  Liberation  on  15th  August.  19'70.  I 
called  for  a  relaxation  of  tension  between 
the  south  and  the  north  with  a  view  to  al- 
leviating the  sufferings  of  our  compatriots 
arising  from  the  division  of  the  country  and 
also  to  building  the  foundations  for  a  peace- 
ful unification  of  the  fatherland.  On  12th 
August  of  the  following  year  our  side  pro- 
posed the  South -North  Red  Cross  Talks,  and 
on  4th  July  last  year  the  South-North  Joint 
Communique  was  issued. 

The  south-north  dialogue  was  thus  started. 
Yet,  the  results  of  these  dialogues  lasting 
for  almost  two  years  since  their  beginning 
have  been  far  from  our  expectations. 

In  our  talks  with  the  north,  we  have  taken 
the  position  that  both  sides  should  endeavor 
to  gradually  remove  the  artificial  barriers  be- 
tween the  south  and  the  north  by  solvmg 
easier  and  more  practical  problems  first  and 
to  phase  out  feelings  of  mutual  distrust  and 
replace  them  with  those  of  mutual  confidence 
through  concrete  results.  We  further  pointed 
out  that  such  an  approach  would  best  serve 
to  make  the  talks  productive  and  would  also 
serve  as  a  short-cut  to  the  eventual  unifica- 
tion of  the  country  by  peaceful  means. 
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The  north  Korean  side,  In  disregard  of 
the  existence  of  deep-rooted  feelings  of  dis- 
trust between  the  south  and  the  north.  In- 
sisted that  military  and  political  problems, 
which  might  endanger  the  security  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  must  first  be  dealt  with, 
as  a  package.  In  the  talks.  While  the  very 
problem  of  re-unlfication  was  being  discussed 
at  the  talks,  the  north  Korean  side  was  con- 
tinuously engaged  In  such  external  activi- 
ties as  would  practically  perpetuate  the  divi- 
sion of  the  countrj. 

In  view  of  the  current  status  of  south- 
north  relationship,  it  Is  anticipated  that  not 
only  many  difficulties  He  In  the  way  of  the 
dialogue,  but  a  considerable  length  of  time 
will  also  be  required  before  the  results  of  the 
dialogue  originally  expected  can  be  attained. 

Moreover,  If  the  present  state  of  affairs 
were  to  be  left  as  It  Is,  the  existing  feelings 
of  distrust  might  be  deepened  and  even  the 
tension  between  the  south  and  the  north 
might  be  aggravated. 

Now.  as  for  the  recent  developments  in 
the  International  situation,  it  mav  be  said 
that  the  era  of  cold  war  after  World  War  II 
came  to  an  end.  We  have  embarked  upon  a 
new  era  of  peaceful  coexistence,  based  on 
the  status  quo.  through  the  balance  of  pow- 
er among  the  major  powers. 

Judging  also  from  a  series  of  events  wit- 
nessed In  this  part  of  the  world,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  unification  of  our  father- 
land can  be  attained  within  a  short  period 
of  time. 

These  Internatlonla  trends  give  rise  to  a 
most  serious  problem  in  the  history  of  our 
nation.  The  problem  Is  how  to  pursue  the  na- 
tional unification— the  supreme  aspiration 
and  objective  of  the  entire  Korean  people- 
In  the  face  of  the  start  realities  of  interna- 
tional situation. 

My  Dear  Plfty-Mllllon  Fellow  Country- 
Rien: 

We  must  tackle  these  realities  In  an  active 
and  po.«ltive  way.  We  must  formulate  wise 
and  firm  policies  for  attaining  the  goal  of 
national  unification  In  the  face  of  Internal 
and  external  realities.  Then,  we  must  as- 
siduously Implement  such  policies. 

We  should  have  peace  rooted  flrmlv  In  this 
land  and  should  achieve,  without  "fall,  the 
ultimate  goal  of  peaceful  unification  bv  our 
own  self-reliant  efforts. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind  I  now 
declare  the  following  policies: 

1.  The  peaceful  unification  of  the  father- 
land Is  the  supreme  task  of  the  Korean  peo- 
ple. We  will  continue  to  exert  every  effort  to 
accomplish  this. 

2.  Peace  must  be  maintained  in  the  Korean 
Peninsula  by  all  means.  The  south  and  the 
north  should  neither  Interfere  with  each 
other's  internal  affairs  nor  commit  aggres- 
sion against  each  other. 

3.  We  win  continue  to  make  efforts  with 
sincerity  and  patience  to  secure  concrete 
results  from  the  south-north  dialogue  based 
on  the  spirit  of  the  South-North  Joint  Com- 
naunlque  dated  fourth  July.  1972. 

4.  We  shall  not  oppose  north  Koreas  par- 
ncipatlon  with  us  in  international  organiza- 
'.lons.  if  It  is  conducive  to  the  easing  of 
-.enslon  and  the  furtherance  of  International 
cooperation. 

5.  We  shall  not  object  to  our  admittance 
Into  the  United  Nations  together  with  north 
Korea,  if  the  majority  of  the  member-states 
of  the  United  Nations  so  wish,  provided  that 
It  does  not  hinder  our  national  unification. 
Even  before  our  admittance  into  the  Unlt.-'d 
Nations  as  a  member,  we  shall  not  be  op- 
posed to  north  Korea  also  being  invited  at 
the  time  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's  de- 
liberation of  the  Korean  question  In  which 
the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Is  invited  to  participate. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Korea  will  open  it.s  door 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  of  reciprocity  and  equality. 
At  the  same  time,  we  urge  those  countries 
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whose  ideologies  and  social  institutions  are 
different  from  ours  to  open  their  doors  to  us. 

7.  Peace  and  good-nelghborliness  are  the 
firm  basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea.  It  is  reaffirmed  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  further  strengthen  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship existing  between  friendly  nations  and 
our  country. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  matters  con- 
cerning North  Korea  in  the  policies  enumer- 
ated above  are  interim  mea-sures  during  the 
transition  period  pending  the  achievement 
of  our  national  unification  and  that  the  tak- 
ing of  these  measures  does  not  signify  our 
recognition  of  North  Korea  a.s  a  state, ' 

My  Dear  Compatriots  hi  the  South  and  the 
North : 

Upon  an  objective  and  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  internal  and  external  situations  sur- 
rounding our  fatherland.  I  have  a  firm  con- 
viction that  these  policies  are  the  only  short- 
cut to  the  achievement  of  peaceful  unifica- 
tion by  our  own  self-reliant  efforts  amidst 
International  currents  of  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion without  impairing  the  dignity  and  pride 
of  our  nation. 

Tliere  can  be  no  despair  or  frustration  for 
a  wise  and  courageous  people. 

Let  us  march  together,  with  hope,  courage 
and  wisdom,  toward  the  attainment  of  peace 
In  the  Korean  Peninsula,  prosperity  of  the 
nation  and  unification  of  our  fatherland. 


SANCTITY  OF  GRAND  JURY  TESTI- 
MONY RAVISHED 

•  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Ohio's  most  respected  citizens,  Paul  M. 
Herbert,  wrote  of  his  deep  concern  about 
recent  revelations  from  sjrand  jury  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  a  long  and  disting- 
uished record  of  public  service  in  Ohio. 
He  served  two  terms  in  the  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives,  two  terms  in  the 
Ohio  Senate,  and  five  terms  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  He  also  became  known 
as  one  of  the  out^standing  criminal  law- 
yers in  the  State,  and  capped  his  career 
as  a  justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio. 

Now  retired.  Mr.  Herbert  continues  to 
maintain  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  is  particularly  concerned 
about  what  is  happening  to  our  tradi- 
tional system  of  jurisprudence.  Specifi- 
cally, violations  of  the  sanctity  of  grand 
jury  testimony.  His  comments  follow: 

House  of  Reprfsentatives, 
Washington.  n.C: 

I  am  writing  to  you,  as  my  Congressman 
as  well  as  a  friend,  relative  to  the  Watergate 
mess.  The  disclosure  of  the  secret  testimony 
presented  to  the  Watergate  grand  jurv  was 
a  v.-anton  violation  of  the  law  l,e,  Rule'eiEi 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
It  struck  at  ono  of  the  historic  freedoms  of 
the  American  people  Thi.'?  Illegal  disclosure 
established  a  precedent  that,  if  followed,  will 
destroy  effective  constitutional  law  enforce- 
ment thruout  the  entire  countrj-.  Amend- 
ment V  of  the  Federal  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  people  in  1971  provides;  'No  person 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other- 
wise Infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  " 

Under  the  Watergate  procedure  it  will  be 
a  practical  impossibility  to  gather  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  an  indictment  in  the 
war  against  organized  crime  such  as  bank 
robbery,  violent  demonstrations.  Mafia,  nar- 
cotics abuse,  etc.  The  strict  secrecy  which 
the  law  provides  for  grand  jury  proceedings 
Is  an   absolute   necessity   for   its  successful 


functioning.  Use  a  bank  robbery  for  example 

Witnesses  to  the  robbery  are  plentiful    but 

the    difficulty    arises   from   the    problem   cf 

Identifying  the  criminals.  By  running  down 
rumors,   gossip,   etc.   the   police   will  secure 

witnesses  who  can  identify  the  robbers  This 
appears  In  the  grand  jury  records.  Under  the 

Watergate  dispensation  these  records  are 
made  public.  An  ominous  note  may  be  re- 
ceived by  said  witnesses  warning  them  not  to 
testify,  under  threat  of  bodily  harm  to  the 
witness  and  his  loved  ones. 

Furthermore,  Watergate  has  practiced  a 
gross  deception  upon  the  great  majority  of 
the  news  media  and,  thereby,  the  American 
people. 

Circumstantial  evidence  makes  It  apparent 
that  more  than  one  person  was  Involved  in 
this  unlawful  disclosure  of  grand  Jury  testi- 
mony. Therefore,  a  conspiracy  comes  to  light 
Who  were  the  conspirators?  The  answer  to 
that  question  should  come  from  the  Sena- 
torial Investigating  Committee.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  know  the  truth. 
as  Senator  Ervtn  has  frequently  announced 
at  his  committee  hearings. 

It  Is  clear  that  whoever  procured  the  secret 
testimony  was  thoroly  familiar  with  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  maintain  secrecy  between 
sessions  of  the  grand  jury  and.  If  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  one  of  the  conspirators  had 
secured  possession  of  the  key.  Other  con- 
spirators were  professionally  equipped  with 
"know  how"  to  secure  almost  simultaneous 
coverage  over  the  wire  services,  newspapers, 
television  and  broadcasting  facilities.  This 
was  not  a  "leak".  The  coverage  was  too  mas- 
sive and  widely  diffused,  and  required  quite 
a  crew  to  do  the  job.  Furthermore,  the  New 
York  Times  Service,  an  ardent  defender  of 
the  unlawful  disclosure,  concedes  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  secret  testimony  taken  since 
the  disposition  of  the  cases  of  the  seven  de- 
fendants already  Indicted  and  convicted,  was 
disclosed.  In  a  recent  article  the  Service,  re- 
ferring to  Len  Garment,  the  new  White 
House  counsel,  states  that.  "•  •  •  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  testimony  before  the 
grand  jury."  (Emphasis  added) 

Later  In  the  same  article.  "***but  now 
texts  of  grand  jury  testimony  are  beginning 
to  circulate."  (Emphasis  added)  It  seems  to 
me  those  quotes  indicate  a  massive  disclo- 
sure rather  than  mere  "leaks,"  Whether  mas- 
sive or  "leak"  there  Is  a  violation  of  law.  Most 
certainly  the  Senatorial  committee  would  not 
stoop  to  "cover  up." 

When  the  conspirators  read  the  secret 
testimony  of  the  grand  jury  they  were  dis- 
appointed. They  did  not  find  evidence  that 
would  support  any  more  Indictments.  What 
they  did  find  was  the  mere  recital  by  wit- 
nesses of  rumors,  gossip,  hearsay,  specula- 
flrn.  personal  opinions,  etc. — all  perfectly 
proper  to  aid  the  grand  jury  in  its  exDlora- 
tlon  to  identify  other  participants,  if  any, 
but  would  not  be  admissible  in  evidence  in 
a  public  trial,  before  an  Impartial  jury  upon 
an  Indictment, 

In  their  dilemma  the  conspirators  prepared 
their  own  release,  falling  to  reveal,  however, 
that  the  grand  jury  testimony  was  based  on 
rumor,  gossip,  etc.  and  wotild  not  be  com- 
petent in  an  open  trial  on  an  indictment,  in- 
ferring to  the  news  media  and  the  American 
people,  that  the  vvltnesses  were  testifying 
from  their  own  direct  per.sonal  knov.iedce. 
Many  innocent  people  mentioned  in  the  re- 
lease were  Irreparably  harmed  in  their  repu- 
tations and  character. 

This  was  a  deception  practiced  upon  the 
n?\vs  media  and  the  American  people. 

Our  system  of  representative  government 
cannot  function  effectively  without  a  news 
media  of  the  highest  ethics  and  rlnrere 
efforts  to  publish  only  the  truth.  The  vast 
portion  of  the  media  meet  these  require- 
ments and  take  pride  in  so  doing. 

Now  that  there  has  been  a  disclosure  of 
secret  testimony  why  does  not  the  Senate 
committee,  or  perhaps  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  display  to  the  people  an 
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exact  copy  of  this  one  time  secret  testimony 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  release  given  the  wire 
services?  Let  the  people  see  the  evidence  and 
then  determine  where  the  truth  is. 

Senator  Proxmire,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin, 
recently  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate said;  "President  Nixon  Is  being  tried, 
sentenced  and  executed  by  rumor  and  allega- 
tion," 

Much  more  could  be  added  but  I  will  cease 
and  desist. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  M.  Herbert 


MURDER  IN  MARYLAND 

•  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
extend  my  condolences  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  Josef  Alon,  the  Israeli  mili- 
tary attache  who  was  brutally  shot  to 
death  in  front  of  his  Maryland  home  last 
week.  Murder  is  an  ugly  crime,  the  worst 
thit  one  human  being  can  commit 
against  another.  How  much  worse  it  is, 
then,  when  the  murder  is  totally  devoid 
of  sense,  when  it  is  past  all  bounds  of 
anger  or  revenge,  when  it  is  merely 
another  blow  in  the  "cause"  of  Palestin- 
ian "liberation." 

Josef  Alon's  job  at  the  Israeli  embassy 
was  to  assist  in  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft and  other  weapons  under  existing 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel.  He  was  not  engaged  in  secret 
work.  There  was  nothing  which  would 
single  him  out  as  a  choice  target  for 
murder.  But  perhaps  this  is  why  he  was 
chosen,  because  of  his  essentially  incon- 
spicuous nature. 

Since  the  killing,  we  have  been  very 
careful — in  our  newspapers  and  in  our 
police  and  other  statements — to  avoid 
mentioning  the  possibility  that  Alon's 
death  was  the  work  of  Palestinian  terror- 
ists. But  the  Palestinians  themselves 
rushed  to  take  credit  for  this  man's  mur- 
der. They  view  it  as  another  trophy  col- 
lected in  their  long  march  to  the  depths 
of  human  degradation.  'While  residents 
of  the  area  in  which  the  murder  took 
place,  in  addition  to  police  officials,  cau- 
tiously voiced  the  hope  that  this  was  a 
shooting  as  part  of  a  street  crime,  the 
nature  of  the  killing — pumping  five  bul- 
lets into  the  body,  the  sound  of  a  car 
speeding  away  after  the  shots  were  fired, 
the  fact  that  nothing  was  taken  from 
Alon's  body — would  indicate  that  this 
was  no  ordinary  street  crime,  but  another 
terrorist  assassination. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  and 
my  colleagues  have  stood  here  denoimc- 
ing  the  activities  of  political  assassins 
nnd  terrorists.  Not  too  long  ago  I  was 
speaking  similar  words  on  the  death  of 
Ambassador  Cleo  Noel  and  two  of  his 
colleagues.  I  hoped  then  that  this  would 
be  the  last  such  incident.  I  earnestly 
prayed  that  this  attack  upon  an  Ameri- 
can serving  his  country  overseas  would 
bestir  our  Government  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  world  fight 'against  terrorism.  But 
nothing  came  of  it. 

Now  we  have  a  terrorist  killing  on 
American  soil.  It  is  so  much  more  fright- 
ening because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol.  Are  terrorists  so  free  to 
roam  this  country,  this  world,  that  they 
may  strike  at  will.  How  many  more  peo- 


ple must  die  until  the  nations  of  this 
world  realize  that  their  greatest  enemy  is 
not  other  nations,  but  bands  of  madmen 
such  as  those  who  struck  at  Lod  Airport 
in  Tel  Aviv,  or  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  now  in  our  ver>-  back- 
yard in  Chevy  Chase.  Md.? 

Tragedy  can  be  a-  learning  experience 
once  the  grief  has  subsided.  Tlie  Greeks 
knew  this  well,  and  their  tragic  dramas 
also  taught  the  audience  a  lesson  in  hu- 
man weaknesses  and  psychology.  This 
tragedy  which  has  befallen  the  Alon 
family  also  has  its  painful  lessons  to 
teach  us. 

Most  important  is  the  way  it  drives 
home  the  point  that  imtil  there  is  peace, 
or  at  least  a  state  of  detente,  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors,  Israelis 
and  Americans — as  supporters  of  the 
State  of  Israel— will  not  be  safe  any- 
where in  the  world.  Witness  the  uncon- 
scionable detention  of  over  100  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  in  Uganda,  with  Gen- 
eral Amin  prating  that  these  boys  and 
girls  may  be  "Zionist  agents."  As  long 
as  the  United  States  remains  in  the 
slightest  way  committed  to  the  survival 
of  Israel — and  we  must  remain  com- 
mitted, if  Israel  is  to  survive — then  we 
must  also  commit  ourselves  to  the  goal 
of  bringing  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

We  must  make  this  commitment  not 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  selfish  interests  in 
oil  or  in  shipping,  but  for  the  sake  of 
protecting  world  peace.  For  as  long  a,s 
terrorists  are  free  to  strike  at  will  where- 
ever  and  whenever  the  mood  grabs  them, 
there  can  be  no  true  peace.  A  generation 
of  peace,  to  use  one  of  President  Nixon's 
favorite  phrases,  is  not  limited  to  a  state 
visit  to  China,  or  even  a  satisfactory  po- 
litical settlement  in  Indochina.  It  must 
include  an  end  to  the  hostilities  in  the 
Middle  East.  As  this  region  becomes 
daily  more  important  because  of  the 
world's  growing  needs  for  oil,  it  becomes 
more  crucial  by  the  moment  that  we  de- 
fuse the  time  bomb  ticking  away  there. 

It  seems  at  times  that  in  order  to  get 
the  attention  of  this  administration  and 
other  world  governments  focused  on  a 
problem,  a  gun  must  literally  be  held  to 
their  collective  heads.  Well,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  in  the  murder  of  Josef  Alon,  the 
terrorists  are  in  fact  waving  that  gun 
around,  and  God  alone  knows  where  it 
may  be  pointed  next.  If  I  sound  like  an 
alarmist,  that  is  exactly  what  I  want,  for 
this  is  "an  alarming  situation.  Why  did 
the  terrorists  strike  just  at  the  time  when 
it  seemed  that  Israel  and  Tunisia  would 
begin  negotiations  hopefully  leading  to 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  Middle  Eastern  strife?  Why.  for 
eveiy  step  forward  in  dealing  with  in- 
ternational terrorist  activity,  must  there 
be  at  least  two  steps  back? 

Many  of  u^.  perhaps  because  it  is  styl- 
i;h.  feel  our  hackles  rise  whenever  "na- 
tional pride"  is  mentioned.  But  in  stick- 
ing at  Jo.sef  Alon  the  v,-ar  they  did.  his 
murderers  have  given  thr  United  State.s 
a  grave  insult.  If  we  let  the  murderers  go 
unfound  and  unpunished,  that  would  be 
bad  enough.  But  how  much  worse  will  it 
be.  not  just  for  the  memoiy  of  Josef  Alon. 
but  for  the  United  States  and  the  whole 
world,  if  we  take  no  action,  either  alone 
or  in  concert  with  other  nations,  against 
the    Palestinian    terrorists.    How    many 


more  people  will  become  victims  of  this 
new  generation  of  night  riders  before  we 
finally  say,  "•Enough?" 


THE  MILITARY  MAW— PART  I 

I  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter, ' 

Mrs,  SCHROEDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  plan  to  spe"k  out  on  v.  hat 
I  believe  are  wasteful  und  unnecessary 
programs  within  our  military  budi^et.  As 
a  member  of  the  Hou^-?  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  liave  had  an  oppoj  tunity  to 
examine  the.se  pro.yrams  in  .some  detail, 
and  subsequently  I  have  becomp  con- 
vinced that  they  are  a  w^ste  of  tax- 
payer's money  itnd  will  add  little  or 
nothing  to  our  overall  mi'itary  stren»th. 

I  believe  in  maintfininy  a  stron:: 
American  military  establish-.icr.t.  one 
capable  of  defendin.si  u.s  from  all  realistic 
foreisn  threats.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
follows  thnt  b'  iny  stronf.  means  always 
spending  "more"  and  nlways  building 
thin?s  "bisger"  and  "faster."  This  pre- 
occupation with  "morj,"  '"bigger"  and 
"faster"  is  dangerous  thinkint;.  and  tho^e 
with  such  limited  vision  of  our  military 
requirements  end  up.  I  im  convi.ued. 
doing  more  harm  than  good  to  this  coun- 
try. They  are  like  thc-e  French  politi- 
cians who  thought  a  bigger  Maginot  line 
would  provid?  more  defense.  They  are 
like  our  own  nuclear  sti'at??ists  who 
areue  that  killinu  an  enemy  15  times  over 
makes  us  more  secure  than  if  we  can 
kill  him  only  5  times  over.  They  re- 
mind me.  to  use  a  nonmilitary  example, 
of  those  people  who  believe  we  would 
honor  George  Washington  more  if  we 
increased  the  heicht  of  his  monument, 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  our 
military  has  developed  a  voracious  appe- 
tite for  the  taxpayer's  money.  For  in- 
stpnce.  in  fiscal  year  1969.  our  entire  mili- 
tary budget  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
war  was  $81.4  billion,  of  which  S26  bil- 
lion went  for  Vietnam.  Today,  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  militan,-  is  asking  to  spend 
$89  billion,  of  which  only  $2.9  billion  is 
for  Vietnam. 

What  I  want  to  know  is:  Where  did 
the  $23  billion  go?  Surely  inflation  and 
the  military  pay  increase  did  not  eat  it 
all  up.  But  the  most  distressing  fact  is 
that  here  we  are  r.t  peace  for  tlie  first 
time  in  10  years,  here  we  have  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  here  we  are  nego- 
tiating for  the  mutual  reduction  in  bal- 
ance of  forces  in  Europe,  and  yet  our 
military  is  telling  us  we  must  spend  more 
than  before  all  this  occurred.  It  is  al- 
most out  of  Alice  in  Wonderland, 

In  order  to  justify  this  huL-e  sum,  the 
Pentagon  has  embarked  on  a  jjroeram  of 
poor-mouthing  our  military  strength. 
Despite  the  vast  sums  v.p  have  spent  m 
the  past,  and  despite  the  detente  we  have 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  tlie  Soviets  are  about  to 
take  over  control  oi  the  seas. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  Our  Navy  is  the 
strongest  in  the  world  and  will  continue 
to  be  far  into  the  future,  even  without 
an  accelerated  building  program. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  suppo.scdly 
"eroding"  supremacy  at  sea.  the  Navy 
tells  us,  we  must  build  a  fourth — repeat 
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a  fourth— nuclear  attack  carrier,  to  add 
to  the  11  nonnuclear  carriers  we  already 
have.  The  Soviets,  in  comparison,  have 
two  small  helicopter  carriers — to  our 
seven — and  one  mini-nonnuclear  carrier, 
still  under  construction.  This  fourth  nu- 
clear carrier,  the  CVAN-70,  will  cost  us 
$1  billion,  plus  $1  billion  more  for  a  full 
complement  of  planes. 

To  cite  another  example,  we  are  being 
asked  to  buy  F-14  fighter  planes  for  $20 
million  each,  versus  $1  million  or  so  for 
the  F-i  Phantom,  which  is  still  the  best 
all-around  fighter-bomber  in  the  world 
today.  The  six  missiles  which  the  F-14 
will  carry  will  cost  $400,000  each.  There- 
fore, whenever  an  F-14  must  land  on  a 
carrier  in  rough  seas,  it  must  dump  $2.4 
million  worth  of  mi.ssiles  into  the  ocean. 
A  i.hnd  example:  de.spite  our  naval  su- 
premacy, last  years  naval  vessel  appro- 
priation was  $2.9  billion.  This  year's  re- 
quest, in  contrast,  is  for  $3.9  billion. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  huge  sums 
we  are  being  asked  to  approve.  In  subse- 
quent ses.sions.  I  plan  to  point  out  in  de- 
tail where  the  fat  can  be  found  in  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill. 
The  military  claims  that  such  expendi- 
tures will  keep  us  strong  in  the  years 
ahead.  But  the  true  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  balance  since  Vietnam  has 
tipped  in  favor  of  fat  rather  than  muscle. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  ratio  of  civilians 
to  military  employed  by  the  Pentagon.  In 
1969  the  ratio  was  35  civilians  to  100  men 
on  active  duty.  In  1972.  the  ratio  had  in- 
creased to  42  civilians  for  every  100  men 
on  active  duty. 

These  huge  costs  are  aggravated,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  others  on  occa- 
sion, by  outmoded  and  wasteful  procure- 
ment practices,  a  reluctance  by  the  Pen- 
tagon to  hold  a  contractor's  feet  to  the 
fire,  by  empire  building,  by  the  three  serv- 
ices coming  before  Congress  as  a  united 
front,  and  by  a  philosophy  that  requires 
every  weapons  system  to  incorporate  the 
very  latest  technology.  Combined  with 
the  procedural  inadequacies  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  I  will 
discuss  at  some  later  date,  all  this  makes 
it  nearly  impassible  for  a  person  to  over- 
see militarj-  procurement  requests  with 
any  sense  of  control. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
examine  in  the  days  ahead  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  bill  in  detail, 
so  that  we  can  strip  the  fat  from  it. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.   8660  BY  MR 
SMITH  OF  IOWA 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  announce  to  Members  of 
the  House  that  tomorrow.  I  expect  to  in- 
troduce the  following  amendment. 

Strike  everything  from  page  39.  line  9. 
through  page  41.  line  3,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"basic  food  reserve 
"Sec.  809.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  In  accordance  with"  the 
provisions  of  this  section  establish,  main- 
tain, and  dispose  of  a  separate  reserve  of  In- 
ventories of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans. 


"Such  reserve  inventories  shall  include 
not  more  than  the  following  quantities:  (1) 
3  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat;  (2)  a 
total  of  25  billion  tons  of  feed  grains;  (3) 
100  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  proportion  reserve  stocks 
of  feed  grains  to  correspond  to  usual  market- 
ing demands. 

(b)    The  reserve  shall  be  constituted  by: 

■•(1)  First  offering  to  producers  who  have 
eligible  commodities  under  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  or  purchase  agree- 
ment, an  opportunity  to  enter  Into  a  storage 
agreement  for  a  period  of  Ave  years  providing 
for  the  storage  of  such  grains  at  the  pro- 
ducer's option  either  in  approved  producer 
owned  facilities  or  in  commercial  warehouse 
facilities.  The  Secretary  may.  at  his  option, 
reconcentrate  all  grains  stored  in  commercial 
warehouses  at  such  points  as  he  deems  to  be 
In  the  public  interest,  taking  into  account 
factors  including  transportation  problems 
and  normal  marketing  patterns. 

"Rotation  of  stocks  shall  be  permitted  to 
facilitate  maintenance  of  quality;  however, 
the  storing  producer  or  warehouseman  shall, 
at  all  times,  have  available  in  the  designated 
place  of  storage,  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  grain  covered  by  his  commitment. 

"Any  producer  entering  into  such  a  storage 
contract  may  not  redeem  the  grain  under 
loan  or  dispose  of  grain  under  purchase 
agreement  at  a  price  lower  than  the  mini- 
mum price  at  which  the  Secreta,rv  may  offer 
reserves  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  contracts  .shall  cont.iin  a  provi- 
sion permitting  cancellation  bv  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  same  price  requirements  set 
forth  In  this  subsection  for  offering  reserves 
for  sale. 

"(2)  The  Secretarj-  shall  be  authorized  to 
buy  feed  grains,  wheat  and  soybeans  subject 
to  the  following  limitations.  The  maximum 
price  the  Secretary  shall  pay  for  any  com- 
modity shall  be  the  average  price  farmers 
received  for  such  commodities  dur;ng  the 
preceding  five  marketing  years  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  customary  location  and  grade 
price  differentials.  "The  net  ndditional  quan- 
tity of  any  commodity  procured  under  this 
section  111  any  marketing  vear  shall  be  the 
le.sser  of  the  following: 

"(1)  80  per  centum  of  the  net  additional 
estimated  total  carryover  in  excess  of  normal 
for   the   marketing   year;    or 

"1 2)  the  amount  the  maximum  reserve 
inventory  specified  in  subsection  (a)  above 
exceeds  the  total  stocks  of  such  commodity 
owned  by  the  Commoditv  Credit  Corpora- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 

■Such  maximum  prices  and  the  quaatlty 
to  be  procured  during  the  marketing  year 
and  the  estimates  used  in  arriving  at  the 
same  shall  be  announced  during  such  mark- 
eting year  on  the  last  Prldav  of  July  for 
wheat,  on  the  last  Friday  of  October  for 
feed  grains,  and  on  the  last  Friday  of  Sep- 
tember for  soybeans:  Provided.  That  for  the 
1973-74  marketing  year  for  wheat  such  an- 
nouncement shall  be  made  as  soon  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  as  is  reasonably 
possible. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  proportion 
purchases  of  the  various  varieties  and  grades 
of  each  of  the  above  commodities  to  cor- 
respond to  usual  marketing  demands 

"Except  when  a  state  of  emergency  has 
been  proclaimed  by  the  President  or  by  con- 
current resolution  of  Congress  declaring  that 
such  reserves  should  not  be  sold,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  offer  each  commodity  in  the  reserve 
for  sale  at  a  price  of  150  per  centum  of  the 
average  price  farmers  received  in  the  United 
States  during  the  preceding  five  marketing 
years  for  the  commoditv  involved  or  UO 
percent  of  the  e.stablished  price  for  the  com- 
modity Involved  as  provided  in  this  Act 
whichever  is  higher,  and  such  release  price 
shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  customarv 
location  and  grade  price  differential  or  at 
such  greater  amount  as  may  be  obtained 
through  normal  market  channels:  Provided, 
however.  That  sales  during  any   marketing 


year  shall  be  limited  to  the  net  quantities 
by  which  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  exceed  estimated  domestic  pro- 
duction and  Imports. 

"The  Secretary  Is  also  hereby  authorized 
to  dispose  of  commodities  In  such  reserves 
as  follows: 

"(1)  For  use  in  relieving  distress  (a)  In 
any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory,  de- 
clared by  the  President  to  be  an  acute  dis- 
tress area  because  of  unemployment  or  other 
economic  cause  If  the  President  finds  that 
-such  use  will  not  displace  or  interfere  with 
normal  marketing  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  (b)  in  connection  with  any  major 
disaster  determined  by  the  Presldentto  war- 
rant assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  Public  Law  875,  Eighty-first  Congress 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855  et  seq.). 

"(2)  For  use  in  connection  with  a  state 
of  civil  defense  emergency  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President  or  by  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2251-2297). 
"(3)  For  sale  in  assistance  In  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  foundation  herds 
of  cattle  (Including  producing  dairy  cattle), 
sheep,  and  goats  and  their  offspring  under 
.section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427),  and  to  provide 
feed  for  livestock  in  any  emergency  area 
under  the  Act  of  September  21,  1959  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427,  note). 

"The  Secretary  may  buy  and  sell  at  an 
equivalent  price,  allowing  for  the  customary 
location  and  grade  differentials,  substantially 
equivalent  quantities  In  different  locations 
or  warehouses  to  the  extent  needed  to  prop- 
erly handle,  rotate,  distribute,  and  locate 
such  reserve.  Such  purchases  to  offset  sales 
shall  be  made  within  two  market  days. 

"The  Secretary  may  accept  warehouse  re- 
ceipts In  lieu  of  taking  physical  possession 
of  the  grain,  but  In  such  cases  the  obligor 
under  the  warehouse  receipt  shall  be  re- 
quired at  all  times  to  have  the  grade  stated 
on  the  warehouse  receipt  or  a  better  grade 
available  for  delivery. 

"The  Secretary  shall  make  a  daily  list  avail- 
able showing  the  price,  location,  and  quantity 
of  the  transactions  entered  Into  hereunder. 
"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  section; 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  the  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  this  section  shall  utilize 
the  usual  and  customary  channels,  facilities, 
and  arrangements  of  trade  and  commerce. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  .ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  country's  most  eloquent  and  experi- 
enced spokesman  on  United  States-Latin 
American  relations,  the  Honorable  Sol 
M.  Linowitz,  delivered  a  most  timely  ad- 
dress on  "The  Future  of  the  Americas" 
on  June  27  at  an  international  confer- 
ence on  "Science  and  Man  in  the  Amer- 
icas" jointly  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  Consejo  Nacional  de 
Ciencia  y  Tecnologia  of  Mexico. 

In  his  speech.  Ambassador  Linowitz 
calls  for  a  hemisphere  wide  summit  meet- 
ing during  the  President's  trip  to  Latin 
America  later  this  year.  In  addition,  he 
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proposes  a  significant  expansion  of  U.S. 
trade  preferences  for  hemisphere  prod- 
ucts, far  beyond  what  the  President's 
trade  bill  would  provide.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  speech  and  the  major 
substantitive  recommendations  it  con- 
tains, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  some 
exceipts  from  Sol  Linowitz'  address. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

It  Is  Clear  that  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
cas win  In  large  measure  depend  on  how  ef- 
fectively we  can  deal  with  the  staggering 
problems  of  development — on  how  success- 
ful we  are  In  helping  Latin  America  rid  Itself 
of  the  social  and  economic  Inequities  that 
darken  so  much  of  Its  Immense  potential. 

Yet  at  the  time  when  the  need  for  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  effort  Is  great- 
er than  ever,  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  seem  to  be  pulling  further  apart. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  policy  of  nonlnvolvement  In 
which  slogans  have  replaced  commitments. 
The  tragic  effect  has  been  that  at  this  crit- 
ical time  in  hemispheric  affairs,  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  the  United  States  are  pursuing  sep- 
arate paths — each  with  apparent  disregard 
for  the  other. 

Ironically,  the  abandonment  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  has  taken  place  at  a 
time  when — despite  Its  problems  and  fail- 
ures— it  was  managing  to  achieve  an  annual 
average  of  2.4'~o  real  per  capita  growth  and 
was  showing  gratifying  signs  of  progress  in  a 
number  of  areas.  During  the  decade  of  the 
sixties,  the  United  States  had  contributed 
over  8  billion  dollars  in  bilateral  aid  and  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  6.5  billion  dol- 
lars In  loans  from  International  Institutions 
such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank.  More  significantly. 
Latin  Americans  themselves  contributed  at 
least  90 -Tc  of  the  capital  required  to  fuel 
development  and  build  up  a  sizeable  In- 
frastructure of  public  works  projects  and 
social  programs. 

On  his  recent  visit  to  Latin  America  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  indicated 
his  recognition  that  a  new  policy  for  Latin 
America  Is  long  overdue — one  which  can 
again  set  forth  the  common  objectives  of 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  and  would 
restore  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
commitment.  What  should  be  the  outlines 
for  such  a  policy?  Tonight  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  the  basic  Ingredients  for  such  a 
policy  m  five  vital  areas. 

1.  Common   Goals   for   the    Future.    It    Is 
urgently    Important    that    the    countries    of 
Latin      America      and   the      United      States 
promptly  agree  upon  common  goals  for  the 
luture  of  the  Americas  and  the  commitments 
necessary    to    achieve    these    goals    through 
multilateral  cooperation.  We  have  long  since 
passed  the  point  where  statements  of  good 
Intentions   and   high   motives  will   be   suffi- 
cient to  counter  the  tensions  and  antagon- 
isms already  aroused.   What   Is  needed   Is  a 
new  beginning   In  fact— a  credible  and  re- 
alistic   partnership    which    must    begin    at 
the  top.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  already  announced  his  intention  to  visit 
Latin  America  later  this  year.  Such  a  trip 
could  be  the  occasion  for  a  summit  confer- 
ence between  the  Presidents  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives of  all  the  countries  of  the  Americas 
In  order  to  discuss  openly  and  freely,  goals 
lor  the  future  and  commitments  to  be  under- 
taken If  the  goals  are  to  be  achieved.  Prom 
my  participation  In  the  summit  conference 
at  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay,  in  April  1967, 
I  saw  for  myself  what  a  real  thrust  toward 
hemispheric   cooperation  could   result  from 
such  a  summit  conference  at  a  time  when 
it  was  sorely  needed.  In  my  judgment  such  a 
conference  is  even  more  necessary  today  In 
order  to  open  up  a  whole  new  era  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  and  to  delineate 
the  objectives  for  hemispheric  cooperation. 


2.  RegiOTMl    Cooperation.    During    his   re- 
cent   Latin    American    visit    United    States 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  stated:  "Our  policy 
Is  to  encourage  regional  cooperation."  Essen- 
tial to  full  and  effective  regional  cooperation 
Is  clear  agreement  on  the  role  of  individual 
governments  in  multilateral  Inter-Amerlcan 
Institutions  and  responsibilities  assumed  by 
each  nation  by  virtue  of  such  membership. 
Above  all  else  there  must  be  full  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  multilateralism  whereby 
decisions  are  made  on  a  truly  multilateral 
basis,  representing  the  concerted  judgment 
of  the  members  and  divorced  from  the  politi- 
cal control  or  influence  of  any  one  country. 
The  OAS,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  other  Inter-Amerlcan  Institutions 
are  able  to  make  great  contributions  toward 
regloiial     development     and     progress     and 
hemispheric  cooperation.  They  are  staffed  by 
dedicated   international   civil   servants   who 
must  be  assured  of  the  full  support  of  all 
member  governments  in  proceeding  toward 
common  objectives. 

Some  regional  efforts  such  as  the  Andean 
Pact  and  the  Central  American  Common 
Market— should  properly  Involve  regional 
cooperation  without  United  States  participa- 
tion. But  In  the  OAS,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  other  similar  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Institutions,  the  clear  need  Is  for 
full  United  States  participation  and  com- 
mitment on  a  truly  multilateral  basis. 

Recently  a  suggestion  was  put  forward 
that  the  United  States  might  consider  with- 
drawing from  full  membership  in  the  OAS 
in  order  that  the  OAS  might  undertake  to 
deal  with  hemispheric  problems  as  a  wholly 
Latin  American  instrumentality.  In  my 
judgment  such  a  move  would  be  an  til-ad- 
vised step  Inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
For  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  withdrawal  by 
the  United  States  from  cooperation  and  com- 
mitment precisely  at  the  moment  when  what 
is  needed  Is  Increased  commitment  and  co- 
operation by  the  United  States  In  Inter- 
Amerlcan  multilateral  Institutions  such  as 
the  OAS. 

A  helpful  step  would  be  the  participation 
of  Japan  and  the  European  countries  In 
lending  Institutions  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Bank.  These  nations 
have  capital  for  Investment  In  Latin 
America  and  could  make  available  resources 
which  could  be  well  used  for  coordinated 
regional  projects  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  several  regional 
counterparts.  At  the  same  time  the  partici- 
pation of  these  countries  would  assure  that 
such  Institutions  are  truly  multilateral,  not 
d(  iniiiated  by  the  political  Influence,  express 
or  implied,  of  the   United   States. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  add  one  further  word 
about  the  responsibility  of  nations  as  mem- 
bers of  multilateral  Institutions.  Some  Latin 
American  countries — frustrated  bv  the  ap- 
parent tone  deafness  of  the  United  States  in 
responding  to  Latin  American  needs— have 
tended  to  make  multilateral  institutions 
sounding  boards  for  complaints  and  charges. 
While  their  frustration  is  understandable, 
such  a  cacophony  of  complaints  hinders  the 
effective  operation  of  multilateral  Institu- 
tions and  exacerbates  differences.  Multi- 
lateral Institutions  can  function  effectively 
only  when  member  nations  agree  upon  their 
objectives  and  work  together  effectivelv  to 
further  their  progress. 

3.  Trade.  One  of  the  foremost  and  urgent 
needs  of  Latin  America  has  long  been  the 
growth  of  "trade  and  industrial  development 
Here  both  Latin  American  countries  and 
the  United  States  can  do  much  to  assure 
essential  progress.  Latin  American  economic 
integration — the  development  of  a  Common 
Market — made  considerable  headway  dur- 
ing the  1960's  but  has  now  come  to  a  stand- 
still. One  of  the  most  Important  steps  Latin 
America  could  do  to  bring  Itself  to  a  posi- 
tion of  dealing  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 


United  States  would  be  to  achieve  the  eco- 
nomic strength  which  regional  Integration 
can  accomplish.  Coordinated  development 
of  key  Industrial  and  agricultural  sectors, 
withdrawal  of  quotas  to  flow  of  people,  capi- 
tal, and  trade  among  countries — these  are 
the  essential  keys  to  a  better  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  which  has  long 
championed  Integration  of  the  development 
and  trade  of  the  region. 

The  United  States  could  help  to  stimulate 
■progress  toward  economic  Integration  by 
offering  to  become  a  non -reciprocal  member 
of  a  Latin  American  Common  Market — open- 
ing up  Its  own  markets  but  not  Insisting  on 
the  same  from  Latin  America.  Such  a  step 
might  stimulate  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  to  push  forward  with  their  regional 
Integration  program,  to  set  their  export 
goals,  and  to  develop  ways  to  reach  them. 

Increased  trade  has  long  been  an  essen- 
tial goal  for  Latin  America.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  United  States  has  promised  a 
trade  preference  for  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured products  of  Latin  America 
The  new  Trade  Bill  put  forward  bv  President 
Nixon  Includes  a  proposal  in  that  direction. 
But  to  Latin  Americans  it  does  not  represent 
a  clear  and  unambiguous  assurance  of  the 
kind  of  general  trade  preferer.ce  thev  have 
long  been  promised. 

Today  Latin  America  has  a  2  billion  dollar 
trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  WhUe 
the  United  States  is  plagued  with  its  own 
balance  of  payments  problems,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  make  Its  mark  at  the 
expense  of  Latin  America.  I  would  therefore 
propose  that  the  United  States  undertake  to 
allow  Latin  American  manufactiu-ed  and 
semi-manufactured  products  to  come  into 
the  United  States  free  of  all  duties  and 
quotas  to  the  extent  of  the  2  billion  dollar 
trade  surplus  which  the  United  States  has 
with  the  region.  Such  a  step  would  be  a 
significant  one  for  Latin  America  and  would 
be  politically  feasible  in  the  United  States 
specially  If  Latin  American  countries  would 
indicate  their  willingness  to  reduce  their  bar 
riers  against  United  States  exports  to  the  de- 
gree they  benefit  fro.m  increased  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

4.    United  State:    Private    Investment    in 
Latin  America.  It  is  essential  to  develop  a 
clear   understanding   between   the   countries 
of  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  as 
to    the    precise    relationship    of   the    United 
States  government   and   United   States  sub- 
sidiaries  operating    in   those   countries    For 
conflict  on  this  lssu%  too  often  arouses  an- 
tagonism? with  widespread  ramifications    It 
Is  time  for  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States  to  formulate  together 
a  Code  of  Conduct  for  Responsible  Interna- 
tional Companies.  Such  a  Code  would  specif- 
ically set  forth  the   rights  a  United   States 
company  would   be  able  to  expect   and  the 
duties  it  would  have  to  the  host  countrv  In 
which  It  .seeks  to  operate  Provision  would  be 
made  for  recourse  to  an   international    tri- 
bunal for  resolution  of  any  di.spute  the-ebv 
avoiding    unilateral    action.    Under    such    a 
Code,    a    United    States    companr   could     In 
good  conscience,  call  upon  the  United  St'ates 
government  for  help  if  it  had  been  wronged 
By  the  same  token,  the  United  .''tales  would 
be  m  a  position  to  insist  that  American  com- 
panies fulfill  their  obligations  to  the  host 
country. 

During  recent  years  various  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  have.  In  pursuance  of  their 
national  policies,  imposed  restraints  and  re- 
strictions on  United  States  companies  and 
investments.  Admittedlv  some  such  limita- 
tions have  been  helpful  to  the  developmen- 
tal effort.  But  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
Latin  American  countries  to  re-examine  re- 
straints and  restrictions  Imposed.  In  order 
to  be  certain  that  they  are  actually  proving 
of  benefit  In  advancing  the  countries'  goals. 
For  clearly  some  such  restrictions  keep  out 
vital  goods,  ser%-lces.  and  needed  capital  with 
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little  or  no  concomitant  gains  for  the  local 
economy.  In  such  instances,  there  would  be 
value  In  removing  the  limitations  and  re- 
.sirictions  not  only  because  they  are  not  bene- 
ficial, but  also  because  they  constitute  fornii- 
dahle  psychological  blocks  to  cooperation 
and  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  further  United 
Htnte.^  investmeiit. 

In  the  light  of  its  great  development  needs. 
L^tin  America  should  be  able  to  obtain  the 
beueiil  of  United  States  investment  and 
technc'ogy  on  a  more  mutually  fair  basis. 
Perhaps  a  clearinghouse  could  be  established 
in  the  United  States  that  would  undertake 
to  provide  Latin  American  countries  with 
direct  access  to  technical  assistance  from 
smaller.  non-International  United  States 
firms  and  individual  technical  experts  that 
abound  In  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  might  try  to  help  meet  an;in- 
c:al  requirements  by  considering  ways  to 
facilitate  floating  of  Latin  American  bonds 
on  local  exchanges  In  the  United  States,  per- 
haps supported  by  some  kind  of  a  guarantee 
program.  Steps  such  as  these  could  be  both 
timely  and  helpful  and  help  to  further 
c'T<")peration. 

f>.  Respect  For  Differences.  Of  critical  Im- 
portance to  the  future  of  the  Americas  Is 
the  i.eed  to  respect  differences  among  nations 
and  to  recognize  that  Latin  America  Is  seek- 
ing to  fulfill  Us  own  dcstlnv  In  Its  own  w.^y. 
Basic  to  this  concept  Is  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  each  n.ttion  must  have  the  freedom 
to  determine  f(ir  itself  its  own  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  system:  and  when  a  par- 
ticular government  has  been  freely  chosen 
by  a  country,  that  choice  must  be  accepted 
and  respected. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  must 
be  careful  not  to  try  to  elbow  its  way  in 
or  to  lecture  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
'^n  what  they  must  do  and  how  they  must 
do  it.  Recognizing  our  own  problems  and  our 
v)wn  unfulfilled  aspirations,  we  can  only 
approach  the  problems  of  others  with 
humility.  For  if  with  all  of  our  wealth  and 
know-how,  we  continue  to  have  such  major 
difficulties  In  dealing  with  our  own  urban 
ghettos  and  rural  blight — If,  with  all  of  our 
technological  and  scientific  knowledge, 
people  In  the  United  S^ates  are  still  hungry — 
if,  with  all  of  our  ccinmitments  to  demo- 
cratic institutions,  there  are  still  those 
among  us — even  in  very  high  places — who 
resort  to  undemocratic  means — we  should 
h.ac  some  se  ise  of  the  efTort  which  will  be 
reqMirtJ  m  Latin  America  a.o  It  seeks  to 
achieve  its  own  goals.       • 

In  Latin  America  today  there  are  fre- 
quently recalled  the  words  of  the  Spanish 
poet.  Antonio  Machado:  "Traveler,  there  is 
no  path,  paths  are  made  by  walking". 

Tlie  270  million  people  of  Latin  America 
are  today  trying  to  make  their  own  path.  In 
doing  so,  they  need  the  cooperation,  the  com- 
mitment, and  the  support  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  assurance  of  our  true 
nartnershlp  and  our  commitment  to  one 
another,  we  can  all  take  hope  that  we  can 
yet  move  forward  together  toward  a  brighter 
tomorrow  In  a  hemisphere  free  from  war 
and  free  from  want. 


THE   CASE   FOR   OVERSEAS   TROOP 
CUTS— III 

;Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
junction with  my  resolution  offered  in 
the  Democratic  caucus  calling  for  re- 
ductions in  overseas  troop  levels,  I  in- 
serted into  the  Record  on  June  15,  1973, 
a  series  of  questions  that  I  posed  during 
my  testimony  on  this  issue  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

On  Jime  18. 1  received  a  lengthy  docu- 


ment back  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense containing  the  DOD  response  to 
my  questions.  Over  the  past  2  weeks,  I 
have  attempted  to  analyze  the  DOD  re- 
sponse. 

Today.  I  want  to  put  before  my  col- 
leagues both  the  DOD  re.sponse  to  my 
original  questions  and  my  response  to 
the  DOD  poi-ition.  Suffice  to  say,  I  found 
the  DOD  responses  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory and  not  direct  answers  to  my  specif- 
ic inquiries  about  the  rationale  for  as- 
signing over  600.000  American  troops  in 
foreign  nations  and  afloat. 

I  hope  that  the  responses  to  this  new 
set  of  questions  will  be  more  direct  and 
specific,  and  I  as.sure  my  colleagues  that 
I  will  inform  them  when  I  receive  the 
next  response  from  the  Department. 

The  material  follows: 
Department   of   Defense   Report   on   Testi- 
mony BY  C'oncressm.\n  Ronald  V.  Dellums 

Before    Manpower    SuBCOMMixrEE,    House 

Armed  Services  Committee 

I.    background   and    overview 

With  approval  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, subsequent  to  World  War  II  the  United 
States  entered  into  eight  collective  defense 
treaties — four  multilateral  and  four  bilat- 
eral— for  tne  purpose  of  providing  mutual 
security  and  collective  defense  against  major 
threats  to  the  common  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  treaty  partners. 

The  four  multilateral  treaties  are: 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty: 

The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty: 

The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance:  and 

The  Security  Treaty  between  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  four  bilateral  treaties  are  with: 

Japan: 

The  Republic  of  Korea: 

The  Republic  of  China:  and 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

(In  addition,  the  United  States  joined  with 
the  members  t>f  the  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (formerly  tlie  Baghdad  Pact  i  in  a  dec- 
laration which  stated  their  intention  to  co- 
operate for  security  and  defense.  As  a  result, 
although  the  United  States  is  not  a  member 
of  CENTO,  it  does  participate  in  some  CENTO 
activities.  I 

Response 

In  icliat  specific  CENTO  security  and  de- 
fense activities  docs  the  United  States  par- 
ticipate? 

None  of  these  eight  collective  defense 
treaties  contains  a  provision  which  commits 
the  United  States  to  deploy  its  military 
forces  overseas. 

Response 

If  none  of  the  eight  viutual  defense 
treaties  to  which  the  U.S.  is  a  signatory 
party  contain  any  previsions  ichich  requires 
the  overseas  deployment  of  U.S.  military 
forces:  then  why  docs  the  Department  of  De- 
fense indicate  on  pages  191-194.  Appendix  A.. 
Military  Manpower  Requirement  Report  for 
FY  1974.  that  the  NATO.  SEATO,  and  '■various 
Pacific  Mutual  defense  and  aid  treaties"  are 
the  "primary  applicable  treaty"  justifying 
the  overseas  commitment  of  the  military 
units  listed? 

Rather,  our  overseas  deployments  are  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  the  principles 
of  mutual  .security  and  collective  defense 
which  were  codified  In  these  treaties.  It  was 
both  logical  and  necessary  that  U.S.  and 
allied  combat  forces  be  stationed  In  those 
areas  covered  by  the  treaties  where  It  was 
necessary  to  deter  a  real  military  threat  to 
mutual  security.  U.S.  security  and  U.S.  In- 
terests. Concomitantly.  It  was  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  deploy  small  numbers  of  military 
personnel  to  certain  non-threat  areas  to  per- 


form such  essential  functions  as  communi- 
caiions  and  logistics  support  to  the  combat 
forces  deployed  In  the  threatened  areas. 
Response 

Please  enumerate  specifically  what  mm. 
tary  requirements  make  it  "logical  and  nec- 
essary" that  U.S.  combat  forces  be  stationed 
in  many  areas  where  there  is  no  treaty  ar- 
ticle that  provides  a  basis  or  requirement  for 
their  commitment? 

Please  specify  the  "non-threat  areas"  where 
U.S.  military  personnel  have  been  deployed 
and  the  number  of  personnel  so  deployed. 

Thcje  collective  defense  treaties  and  the 
associated  deployments  of  U.S.  armed  forces 
perso  -.nel  overseas  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  a  liighly  visible  demonstration  of  our 
;ntere3t  in  pre.^ervlng  mutual  security  ar- 
.Miigements  and  our  comm.itment  to  protect 
our  r.ati^nal  Interests  In  areas  where  threats 
to  those  interests  exist.  Our  deployments 
have  been  a  major  contributor  to  deterrence 
of  military  aggression  and  political  coercion 
;;i  ma.iy  .^^eas  of  the  world,  and  hence  have 
been  a  vital  factor  in  providing  local  security 
-ind  the  opportunity  for  relatively  unfettered 
political  and  economic  development.  Al- 
though In  Europe  and  some  parts  of  Asia 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  interest  In 
detente  and  a  diminished  likelihood  of  a  mili- 
tary confrontation,  detente  still  remains  an 
objective  rather  than  an  achievement.  It 
would  not  be  In  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  overall  U.S.  and  allied  mili- 
tary capabilities,  until  there  is  tangible  evi- 
de.ice  that  detente  is  a  reality  On  both  con- 
tinents many  complex  and  Inter-related 
problems  are  yet  to  be  solved  through  poli- 
tical processes  before  the  likelihood  of  mill- 
t.^ry  confrontation  approaches  an  acceptably 
low  level.  It  Is  through  a  position  of  sufficient 
combined  U.S.  and  allied  military  strength 
that  we  have  been  able  to  enter  this  era  of 
improving  detente  and  a  lessening  of  ten- 
sions. Unilateral  force  reductions  in  certain 
overseas  areas,  unaccompanied  by  cor- 
responding reductions  or  other  concessions  bv 
the  potential  adversaries  who  are  threaten- 
ing our  Interests  in  those  areas  would,  at  this 
point  In  history,  be  premature  and  not  augur- 
v.'ell  for  real  progress  toward  detente,  reduced 
tensions  and  a  diminished  possibility  of  mili- 
tary confrontation.  Since  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  been  and  is 
a  durable  peace,  such  reductions  and  the 
probable  c:'n£equence.s  would  not  be  in  our 
secitrity  interests. 

Response 
Explain  how  you  relate  the  deployment  of 
five  (.5)  U.S.  divisions  in  Europe  and  past 
Soviet  military  actions  and  political  coercion 
in  East  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Cscchoslo- 
vakia  with  the  statement  that  U.S.  deploy- 
ments have  been  a  major  contributor  to  de- 
terrence of  military  aggression  and  political 
coercion  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  How 
does  this  statement  relate  to  the  1950  de- 
ployment of  four  U.S.  divisions  in  Japan  and 
tfce  aggression  of  the  North  Koreans  in  Ko- 
rea and  how  can  this  statement  be  related 
to  the  1964-65  deployment  of  U.S.  combat 
forces  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  political 
and  military  actions  in  Indochina? 

A  case  In  point  Is  Europe,  where  for  25 
years  NATO  forces — with  the  United  States 
making  a  vital  contribution — have  success- 
fully deterred  aggression,  maintained  the  se- 
curity of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  estab- 
lished a  climate  which  makes  possible  the 
conduct  of  meaningful  negotiations  leading 
toward  a  detente  In  Europe.  However,  the 
capabilities  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  have  re- 
cently grown  in  both  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative terms,  and  detente  remains  an  ob- 
jective rather  than  a  reality. 
Response 

Please  specifically  enumerate  the  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  growth  that  has  re- 
cently significantly  changed  and  improved 
the  capabilities  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 
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We  therefore  believe  it  is  Important  that 
NATO  forces  maintain  their  strength  rela- 
tive to  the  Warsaw  Pact  by  not  reducing  ex- 
litint:  force  levels  and  by  making  qualitative 
improvements  in  capabilities.  If  our  allies 
continue  to  pursue  a  similar  policy,  we 
should  maintain  and  improve  our  forces  in 
Europe,  and  make  reductions  only  In  the 
context  of  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions (MBFR)  negotiated  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Response 

Please  state  the  specific  actions  that  our 
NATO  allies  have  taken  in  the  past  year  that 
liave  significantly  improved  the  "qualitative" 
capabilities  of  their  armed  forces.  If,  as 
stated  in  the  reply,  US.  military  forces  are 
stationed  overseas  with  other  than  combat 
riissi'jn,  how  have  these  noncombat  military 
forces  stationed  in  over  25  countries  been 
■  a  major  contributor  to  deterrence  of  mili- 
ta-y  aggression  and  political  coercion  .  .  . 
c'ld  hence  have  been  a  vital  factor  in  pro- 
•iding  economic  development"  as  stated  in 
tne  reply?  Please  explain. 

If  we  were  to  make  a  large  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Western  Eu- 
rope, our  NATO  allies  would  be  left  in  a  po- 
sition of  having  a  very  significant  military 
disadvantage  vis-a-vis  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  providing  the  Soviets  an  oppor- 
t:::ilty  to  exercise  political  coercion  and  he- 
gemony In  Europe  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  many,  they  would  soon  use  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Soviet  domination  of  Western  Eu- 
rope's human,  economic,  and  industrial  re- 
sources would  clearly  be  to  our  profound 
disadvantage. 

Response 

Please  define  in  specific  number  the  scope 
of  what  the  Department  of  Defense  meant 
by  "a  large  unilateral  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Western  Europe"  placing  our 
NATO  allies  at  a  very  significant  military 
disadvantage.  Could  any  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel be  withdrawn  from  Western  Europe 
I  ithout  placing  our  allies  at  a  disadvantage? 
I'  so.  what  type  units  and  how  many  person- 
nel could  be  withdrawn?  Why  did  the  witfi- 
draual  of  the  French  divisions  from  NATO 
c'jinip.and.  and  the  withdrawal  of  over  75.- 
C'tO  U.S.  troops  during  the  period  1964-1969 
provide  a  climate  for  a  Berlin  agreement, 
d^'tente  in  Central  Europe?  Why  did  the  So- 
t:ets  not  use  these  large  unilateral  with- 
drawals as  an  opportunity  to  "exercise  po- 
litical coercion  and  hegeinony  in  Europe." 
as  the  Department  of  Defense  postulates 
they  will  do  with  any  sub.-!equent  with- 
d-arcals^ 

SOUTH    KOREA 

Question 

"Why  Is  It  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain  38.000  military  personnel  (In- 
cluding one  division  of  13.000  U.S.  soldiers) 
stationed  in  South  Korea  20  years  after  the 
«ar  there  ended?" 

Answer 

Due  In  large  part  to  the  Increasing  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
iP.OKi .  we  reduced  the  number  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  ROK  by  approximately 
20,000  In  1971.  The  remaining  forces  are 
in  support  of  the  U.S. -ROK  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  and  In  the  interest  of  maintaining 
regional  stability.  Even  though  North  Korea 
is  presently  participating  in  the  bilateral 
discussions  initiated  by  the  ROK  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  relations  with  the 
North,  little  visible  progress  has  been  made 
m  the  rapprochement  between  the  two 
sides  and  there  Is  no  Indication  the  North 
has  abandoned  Its  ultimate  objective  of 
uniting  all  Korea  under  its  political  con- 
trol, possibly  through  the  use  of  military 
force. 

In  this  context,  a  U.S.  presence  continues 
to  assist  In  the  deterrence  of  possible  large- 
scale  North  Korean  military  aggression,  thus 


promoting  our  security  Interests  and  for- 
eign policy  objectives  by  providing  an  Impor- 
tant stabilizing  influence  In  a  strategically 
important  area  where  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities would  impinge  on  the  Interests  of 
four  major  Western  Pacific  powers — the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  During  the 
present  period  of  realignment  In  Interna- 
tional relations,  it  is  Indeed  significant  that 
the  contributions  to  stability  made  bv  the 
remaining  U.S.  combat  units  In  Korea  have 
been  recognized  by  all  of  these  area  powers. 

Additional  improvements  in  ROK  mili- 
tary capabilities  will  of  course  permit  fur- 
ther consideration  to  be  given  to  the  realign- 
ment of  our  military  presence  In  the  ROK. 
However,  the  planned  bulld-up  rate  in  de- 
fensive self-sufnciency  through  the  ROK 
Forces  Five  Year  Modernization  Plan  has 
been  delayed  by  Congressional  reductions 
to  the  security  assistance  funding  levels 
requested  for  FY  1972  and  1973.  Pa.ssage  of 
the  FY  1974  security  assistance  request 
would  greatly  enhance  the  creation  of  more 
balanced  ROK  Armed  Forces  and  would  facil- 
itate the  transfer  of  a  larger  share  of  the 
U.S.  mutual  security  responsibility  to  the 
ROK  In  line  with  the  goals  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine. 

Response 

What  article  in  the  US  -ROK  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  specifies  or  requires,  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  military  personnel  stationed  m 
Scuth  Korea?  If  no  treaty  article  requires 
their  presence,  under  what  other  specific  na- 
tional autliority  are  U.S.  military  personnel 
stationed  in  South  Korea? 

Please  explai7i  how  each  of  the  following 
U.S.  military  units  stationed  in  Korea  assist 
in  "maintaining  regional  stability": 

Sth  U.S.  Army 

I  U.S.  Arm.y  Corps 

COMNAVFOR  Korea 

2nd  Infantry  Division 

4th  Missile  Command 

38th  Artillery  Brigade 

Air  Forces  Korea 

KORSCOM 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ROK  active 
duty  ground  forces  number  oier  600,000 
men — many  of  whom  have  recent  combat  ex- 
perienc  in  Vietnam — and  the  North  Korean 
active  ground  forces  number  around  360,000 
men  that  have  not  been  in  sustained  combat 
operations  since  1953,  why  is  "large-scale 
North  Korean  military  aggression"  consid- 
ered possible  wthout  the  presence  of  the 
above  U.S.  military  units? 

If  there  is  any  chance  for  the  "outbreak  of 
hostilities"  in  Korea  that  "would  impinge 
on  the  interests"  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China,  why  don't 
those  powers  also  have  combat  units  sta- 
tioned in  North  Korea  as  we  do  in  South 
Korea? 

Please  cite  the  statements  wherein  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China  have  indicated  that  they  recognize  the 
"contributions  to  stability  made  by  the  re- 
maining U.S.  combat  units  in  Korea." 

Please  give  the  specific  reasons  why  the 
numerically  superior  and  viore  combat  ex- 
perienced South  Korean  Armed  Forces  now 
need  a  Five  Year  Modernization  Plan  to  build 
up  their  defensive  self-sufficiency  to  a  point 
that  they  can  cope  with  an  offensive  threat 
from  the  les.^  numerous,  less  combat  experi- 
enced North  Korean  Armed  Forces.  Also, 
please  explain  why  passage  of  the  FY  1974 
security  assistance  request  is  required  to 
"enhance  the  creation  of  more  balanced  ROK 
Armed  Forces."  The  JUS.MAG-Korea  has  been 
stationed  there  since  1949  with  a  mission  of 
creating,  training  and  equipping  a  balanced 
ROK  Armed  Force  capable  of  self  defense. 
After  24  years  training  and  furnishing  several 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  assistance  and 
equipment,  why  is  creation  of  a  "more  bal- 
anced "  ROK  armed  force  now  contingent  on 
passage  of  a  security  assistance  request  in 


FY  1974?  Didn't  the  US  JUSMAG  assist  in 
properly  creating  a  balanced  ROK  force  over 
the  past  years? 

WESTERN    EUROPE 

Question 
"Why  is  It  necessary  to  maintain  319,000 
U.S.  military  personnel  in  Western  Europe, 
when  prior  to  the  Berlin  Crisis  of  1962  there 
were  only  311.000  military  personnel  there?" 
Answer 
The  security  of  Western  Europe  it  essen- 
tially inseparable  from  our  own  We  are 
linked  to  the  countries  and  people.s  of  West- 
ern Europe  m  the  most  profound  and  com- 
plex historical,  cultural,  political  and  eco- 
nomic ways.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  citizens  are  descendants  of  European 
itnmlgrants.  Our  own  concepts  of  democracy, 
freedom  and  Individual  dignity,  as  well  as  our 
language,  social  and  legal  institutions,  are 
basically  the  products  of  himdreds  of  years 
of  European  philosophical  and  political  de- 
velopment. More  recently,  in  two  world  wars 
we  have  committed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  young  men  to  the  m.iintenance  of 
freedom  and  security  in  Europe,  and  have 
Invested  billions  of  dollars  of  assistance  In 
its  economic  health  and  well-being  as  a 
democratic  society.  To  protect  Europe  from 
outside  aggression  during  the  long  years  of 
economic  recovery,  we  sponsored  and  as- 
sumed a  leadership  role  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  i  NATO  I. 

All  three  of  those  Investments  -our  war- 
time commitments,  our  post-war  economic 
aid.  and  NATO — have  paid  off.  Free  from  out- 
side aggression.  Wes'ern  Europe  has  sus- 
tained remarkable  economic  recovery  from 
the  devastation  of  World  War  II:  Western 
European  countries  collectively  have  the  sec- 
ond largest  gross  national  product  in  the 
world,  one-third  larger  than  the  Soviet 
Union's  and  over  three  times  as  large  as  Ja- 
pan's. It  is  virtually  impossible  to  overstate 
the  net  effect  on  US  interests-  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  security — that  would  result  if  this 
economic  and  industrial  capacity  were  to 
come  under  the  domination  of  countries 
whose  interests  might  conflict  with  ours 

To  det^r  this  domination  from  beii^g 
bought  by  military  means,  and  to  help  pro- 
vide a  military  posture  adequate  to  svipport 
resistance  to  political  coercion,  we  maintain 
Significant  deployments  of  US  military  forces 
on  the  continent  and  in  adjacent  waters.  We 
believe  these  forces.  In  conjunction  with 
those  of  our  NATO  allies,  are  adequate  to 
deier  military  aggression  against  Western 
Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Berlin  Crisis  (1901 
vice  1962  as  indicated  In  the  question) ,  there 
were  approximately  380,000  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Europe  and  related  areas.  By 
the  end  of  1961  the  number  had  been  in- 
creased to  417,000.  At  the  end  of  1972  there 
were  only  307,000  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
Etirope  and  related  areas,  a  net  reduction  of 
73,000  from  tlie  pre-crisis  levels.  We  plan 
to  retain  deployments  at  approximately  these 
levels  in  FY  i974.  Aii  iinpurtant  point  to 
consider  is  that  although  these  deployments 
represent  a  vital  element  In  deterrence  and 
defense  in  Europe,  they  are  not  the  dominant 
component  of  NATO's  military  strength,  ac- 
counting for  just  over  10  percent  of  the 
ground  manpower  and  about  20  percent  of 
the  ships  and  25  percent  of  the  aircraft. 

Some  of  tiie  salient  reasons  for  maintain- 
ing our  military  presence  in  Western  Europe 
were  discussed  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Richardson  in  testimony  on  26  March 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  en  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  His  testi- 
mony may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

Our  NATO  commitment  has  been  consist- 
ently supported  for  more  than  two  decades 
by  each  President  and  every  Congress 

Unilateral  reductions  at  this  time  would 
destroy  the  current  tenuous  military  balance 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  and 
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would  also  destroy  the  proepect  for  orderly, 
balanced,  mutual  force  reductions. 

Returning  forces  to  the  United  States  will 
not  save  money  unless  we  disband  those 
forces  and  reduce  our  ability  to  protect  our 
security  interests  and  our  ability  to  meet 
our  obligations  for  common  defense. 

It  has  been  argued  that  conventional 
forces  are  only  a  symbol  of  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment, that  their  numbers  are  not  relevant, 
and  therefore  sizable  reductions  can  safely 
be  made.  It  is  true  that  U.S.  forces  are  sym- 
bolically important,  and  that  they  are  re- 
garded as  a  barometer  of  American  political 
Interest  and  commitment.  But  It  Is  not  true 
that  the  size  of  oiu-  conventional  forces  in 
Europe  is  irrelevant,  that  their  numbers  do 
not  matter.  We  are  now  in  an  age  of  approxi- 
mate nuclear  parity.  This  means  that  strong 
conventional  forces  are  more  important, 
rather  than  less  important,  for  they  give 
the  U.S.  ai'.d  Its  allies  the  option  of  an  Initial 
conventional  defense  without  necessarily  re- 
sorting to  the  early  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  option  adds  to  the  plausibility  of  our 
commitment  to  defend  our  vital  interests. 
and    thus   strengthens   the    total    deterrent. 

Lastly,  until  agreements  are  reached  on 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions,  we 
may  be  sure  that  unilateral  reductions  would 
undermine  deterrence,  reduce  Warsaw  Pact 
Interest  in  negotiating  such  reductions,  and 
create  a  serious  crisis  of  confidence  in  Europe 
with  respect  to  the  US.  contribution  and 
commitment  to  the  Alliance. 

In  accordance  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
which  requires  our  allies  and  friends  to  as- 
sume greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
security  as  their  capabilities  permit,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  keeps  overseas  troop  de- 
ployments under  continuous  review  and 
plans  to  make  adjustments  whenever  the 
changing  situation  permits  or  requires  that 
adjustments  be  made.  In  addition  to  the  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  deployments  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand,  since  1969  there  have 
been  249  realignment  and  base  closure  ac- 
tions In  19  foreign  countlres  and  areas,  re- 
sulting in  an  elimination  of  56,000  military 
and  41,000  civilian  positions,  and  an  annual 
decrease  In  Defense  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $670  million.  In  making  these  reduc- 
tions we  have  concentrated  on  eliminating 
unnecessary  support  forces  and  cutting  back 
on  headquarters  staffs  In  order  to  maintain 
the  highest  combat  capabilities  possible. 
Response 

Since  1969  there  have  been  249  realignment 
and  base  closures  in  19  foreign  countries  re- 
sulting in  elimination  of  56,000  military 
positions.  Please  provide  the  number  of  re- 
alignments and  base  closures  by  country  and 
the  specific  U.S.  headquarters  and  support 
units  or  personnel  withdrawn  from  each 
country. 

Although  these  deployments  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  in  our  security  Interests,  they 
admittedly  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  (BOP)  situation. 
However,  the  effect  iias  been  smaller  than 
many  may  realize.  Less  than  13  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  deficit  In  official  FY  1972  Reserve 
Transactions  was  attributable  to  the  net  De- 
partment of  Defense  account.  Put  another 
way.  neary  all  of  the  U.S.  BOP  deficit  stems 
from  other  than  Defense  causes:  It  Is  these 
causes  which  should  receive  the  most  critical 
attention  If  the  deficit  is  to  be  corrected. 
Response 

Please  furnish,  by  country,  the  Balance  of 
Payments  deficit  resulting  from  the  military 
accounts  of  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  the  coun- 
try. Also,  please  indicate  the  dollar  amount 
that  each  of  these  countries  contributes  to 
assisting  the  U.S.  in  reducing  our  BOP  defi- 
cits caused  by  military  accounts. 

However,  we  have  not  ignored  that  the 
stationing  of  U.S.  forces  overseas  does  con- 
tribute to  the  U.S.  BOP  deficit.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  our  allies  who  are  economically  able 


to  help,  we  have  sought  to  eliminate  that 
contribution  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  BOP  Implications  of  stationing 
U.S.  forces  In  the  Federal  Republic  are  a  ma- 
jor contributor  to  the  DOD  BOP  deficit,  has 
been  particularly  forthcoming  In  this  regard. 
We  will  continue  to  seek  arrangements  de- 
signed to  share  more  equitably  the  burdens 
of  defense  in  Europe  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

A  final  general  comment  might  be  in  order 
regarding  the  use  of  the  word  "deployments" 
to  characterize  U.S.  military  forces  stationed 
overseas.  In  a  military  sense,  forward  deploy- 
ment is  used  to  denote  the  presence  of  U.S. 
combat  forces  in  overseas  areas  whose  prin- 
cipal mission  is  to  be  prepared  for  possible 
U.S.  military  action  to  protect  U.S.  security 
Interests  In  the  region  or  country  of  deploy- 
ment. Our  forces  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  are  two  examples  of  this 
type  of  deployment. 

Response 

Are  the  ground  combat  elements  of  the 
II  and  III  .If /IPs  that  are  either  stationed  or 
serving  afloat,  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Okinawa  and  Western 
Pacific  cotinted  as  "forward  deployed"  forces? 

U.S.  military  forces  are  also  stationed  over- 
seas with  missions  which  are  other  than  pri- 
marily combat  in  nature  but  which  are  Just 
as  essential  to  protect  our  security  interests, 
further  foreign  policy  objectives,  and  provide 
support  for  deployed  combat  forces.  Exam- 
ples of  tills  type  of  stationing  overseas  are 
as  follows : 

Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups 
iMAAGs)  and  military  missions,  which  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  assist  important 
friends  and  allies  In  developing  a  capability 
to  defend  themselves  iind  protect  their  sov- 
ereign rights  to  independence  and  self- 
determination. 

Response 

Please  explain  hoiv  the  presence  of  each 
of  the  following  MAAGs  or  military  missions 
in  the  indicated  countries  fulfills  the  U.S. 
national  security  objective  of  "contributing 
to  the  security  of  other  nations  with  whom 
tee  have  treaties  or  whose  security  signifi- 
cantly impacts  upon  our  security."  Please 
indicite  the  length  of  time  each  MAAG  or 
Mission  has  been  stationed  in  the  host  coun- 
try and  explain  specifically  how  the  presence 
of  each  of  these  MAAGs  or  missions  is  "as- 
sisting important  friends  and  allies  in  de- 
veloping a  capability  to  defend  themselves." 
State  any  specific  contributions  that  each 
MAAG  or  mission  has  made  in  assisting  the 
host  country  to  "protect  their  sovereign 
rights  to  independence  and  self-determina- 
tion." 

MAAGs  Military  Mission/MILGP  and 
Country 
MILGP,  .-irgentina. 
.MAAG.  Bi'lgium  Luxembourg. 
MILGP.  Bolivia. 
MILGP.  Brazil. 
.MILGP.  Chile. 
MILGP.  Colombia. 
MILGP.  Costa  Rica. 
MAAG.  Denmark. 
MAAG  Dominican  Republic. 
MILGP.  EI  Salvador. 
MAAG.  Ethiopia. 
MAAG,  France. 
.MAAG.  Germany. 
JVSMAG.  Greece. 
MILGP.  Guatemala. 
.MILGP.  Hondriras. 
DLG.  Indonesia. 
ARMISH-MAAG,  Iran. 
MAAG.  Italy. 
JUSMAG.  Korea. 
LIBMISH.  Liberia. 
MUSLO.  Morocco. 
MAAG.  Netherlands. 
MILGP,  Nicaragua. 
MAAG,  Norway. 


MILGP,  Panama. 

MILGP,  Paraguay. 

MAAG,  Peru. 

MAAG,  Philippines. 

MAAG,  Portugal. 

USMTM.  Saudi  Arabia. 

JUSMG.  MAAG,  Spain. 

MAAG,  Taiwan. 

JUSMAG,  Thailand. 

USLOT.  Tunisia. 

JUSMMAT,  Turkey. 

MILGP,  Uruguay. 

MILGP,  Venezuela. 

MAAG.  Zaire. 

Communications  and  logistic  personnel 
who  provide  essential  support  to  existing  de- 
ployments of  U.S.  combat  forces,  or  who 
provide  a  basic  infrastructure  In  the  event 
new  or  additional  deplojmients  of  combat 
forces  may  be  in  our  national  interests.  For 
reasons  of  efficiency  and  operational  effec- 
tiveness, these  personnel  are  not  necessarily 
co-located  with  the  combat  forces  they  sup- 
port. 

Personnel  and  facilities  assigned  to  Im- 
portant early  warning,  surveillance  (e.g.,  of 
Soviet  balUstlc-mlsslle  carrying  submarines) 
and  reconnaissance  missions,  to  facilitate 
both  defense  of  the  United  States  and  Im- 
plementation of  our  mutual  security  respon- 
sibilities. These  personnel  are  also  not  neces- 
sarily co-located  with  U.S.  combat  forces. 
Response 

How  many  military  personnel  are  as.^igned 
overseas  with  duties  in  communications, 
logistics,  early  warning  surveillance  and  re- 
connaissance mission?  What  provisions  have 
been  provided  to  protect  these  personnel 
when  they  are  not  co-located  with  U.S. 
combat  forces? 

n.  ANSWERS  TO  SPECIFIC  QUESTIONS 

In  the  order  in  which  they  were  asked,  fol- 
lowing are  answers  to  specific  questions 
raised  by  Congressman  Dellums. 

Note:  The  answers  below  to  the  separate 
questions  regarding  Italy,  Germany,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  England  should  be  considered  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  military  forces  in 
those  countries  are  an  integral  part  of  NATO 
forces,  designed  to  Implement  a  NATO 
strategy  that  must  satisfy  security  and  de- 
fense requirements  which  range  from  the 
Norwegian  Sea  on  NATO's  Northern  flank 
to  Turkey  on  the  Southern  flank. 

i?espo7ises 

Past  Department  of  Defense  reports  have 
indicated  that  as  of  June  30,  1961  there  were 
311.600  U.S.  troops  in  Europe.  On  page  188  of 
the  Military  Manpower  Requirements  Re- 
port dated  February,  1973,  the  Department 
of  Defense  states  that  in  FY  73  there  were 
319.000  military  personnel  in  Europe  and 
related  areas,  and  this  Report  indicates  a 
projection  of  319.000  for  FY  '74.  Please  ex- 
plain the  contradiction  between  the  307.000 
U.S.  military  personnel  indicated  in  your 
reply  as  being  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  1972. 
and  the  319.000  total  reported  in  the  FY 
1973  and  FY  1974  Department  of  Defense 
Military  Manpower  Requirements  Reports 
'submitted  to  the  Congress  under  the  pro>'i- 
.sion.f  of  PL.  92-436. 

What  percentage  of  NATO  ground  and 
air  forces  stationed  in  Central  Europe  are 
U..S.?  What  percentage  of  FY  1974  U.S.  ac- 
tive duty  ground,  sea  and  air  forces:  will  be 
assigned  to  NATO  missions  or  NATO-related 
misfsions? 

In  the  admitted  absence  of  any  NATO 
treaty  article  that  requires  a  U.S.  military 
force  presence  in  Europe,  please  be  more 
specific  as  to  the  particulars  of  "our  NATO 
commitments"  that  has  been  consistently 
supported  for  more  than  two  decades. 

Please  explain  the  specific  ways  by  u-hich 
any  reductions  in  our  NATO  based  forces 
would  destroy  the  prospects  of  the  meeting 
in  October  to  discuss  mutual  force  reduc- 
tions. With  a  present  reported  NATO  im- 
balance of  3  to  1  in  tanks,  2  to  1  in  combat 
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manpower,  2  to  1  in  tactical  aircraft,  what 
do  you  mean  by  "the  current  tenuous  mili- 
tary balance  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe"? 

Why  would  returning  and  deactivating 
only  two  divisions  from  our  NATO  based 
force  reduce  our  ability  to  defend  our  secu- 
rity interests.  And  how  would  the  deactiva- 
tion of  two  divisions  reduce  our  ability  "to 
meet  our  obligations  for  common  defense," 
when  no  article  of  the  NATO  treaty  estab- 
lishes any  level  of  military  obligation? 

The  Department  of  Defense  indicated  on 
page  44,  Part  1  of  the  Hearings  on  the  FY 
1793  Authorization  Bill  (S.  3108)  that  U.S. 
conventional  forces  are  "spread  thin"  in 
West  Germany,  and  that  early  reinforce- 
ment by  the  Re  forger  units  and  two  divi- 
sions plus  ten  support  units,  were  necessary 
in  order  to  have  "the  minimum  essential" 
force  to  conduct  an  initial  non-nuclear  con- 
ventional defense  of  Central  Europe,  then 
how  does  the  current  size  of  our  conventional 
forces  in  Europe  "give  the  U.S.  and  its  allies 
the  option  of  an  initial  conventional  defense 
without  necessarily  resorting  to  the  early 
use  of  nuclear  weapons"? 

Give  examples  of  how  a  unilateral  reduc- 
tion of  100,000  in  the  site  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  will: 

"reduce  Warsaw  Pact  interest  in  negotiat- 
ing such  reduction" 

"create  a  serious  crisis  of  confidence  in 
Europe  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  contribution 
and  commitment  to  the  Alliance" 

Explain  how  U.S.  military  forces  in  non- 
NATO  member  Spain  "are  an  integral  part  of 
NATO  forces,  designed  to  implement  a  NATO 
strategy." 

THAILAND 

Question 

"What  U.S.  national  defense  commitment 
requires  the  presence  of  43.000  U.S.  military 
personnel  stationed  in  Thailand  after  U.S. 
military  forces  have  been  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam?" 

Answer 

Thailand  is  a  member  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO).  U.S. 
forces  deployed  there  are  In  furtherance  of 
our  participation  In  SEATO.  as  well  as  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  policies  in  Indochina  and  South- 
east Asia.  In  furtherance  of  these  policies 
elements  of  U.S.  forces  in  Thailand  are  flying 
combat  air  operations  in  Cambodia  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Khmer  Government.  Although 
our  military  forces  have  been  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam  in  keeping  with  the  Vietnam 
accords,  we  plan  to  retain  most  of  our  opera- 
tional forces  In  Thailand  until  North  Viet- 
namese Intentions  and  actions  in  regard  to 
those  accords  become  clearer  than  thev  are 
now  and  until  the  situation  in  Indochina 
becomes  more  stabilized  than  at  present. 
Given  the  current  fluidity  and  uncertainties 
in  the  situation  in  Indochina.  It  is  Impossible 
at  this  time  to  predict  how  long  it  will  be 
necessary  to  retain  these  forces  as  a  contin- 
gency against  continued  North  Vietnamese 
violations  of  the  Vietnam  accords.  We  will, 
however,  continually  be  reasse.sslng  the  situa- 
tion with  a  view  to  drawing  down  our  forces 
in  Thailand  on  a  gradual,  phased  basis  as 
soon  as  it  appears  prudent  to  do  so. 
Responses 

The  Department  of  Defense  answer  docs 
not  address  the  question  of  why  U.S.  national 
defense  requires  the  presence  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  committed  indefinitely  in  Thai- 
land. 

Under  the  provUtions  of  ichat  article  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  are  these  43.000  US.  military 
personnel  deployed  in  Thailand? 

RTUKYU    ISLANDS 

Question 

"Since   the  Nixon  Doctrine  rules  out  the 

future  use  of  U.S.  ground  forces  In  combat 

in  Asia,  why  Is  it  necessary  to  continue  to 

maintain  42.000  U.S.  military  personnel  (in- 


cluding most  of  a  marine  division)  stationed 
In  the  Ryukyu  Islands?" 

Answer 

In  the  Byukyus,  Okinawa  continues  to 
serve  as  the  principal  offshore  operational 
and  logistical  supply  base  for  the  U.S.  forces 
In  Northeast  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  Is  the 
base  for  U.S.  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  forces,  consistent  with  our  national 
policy  of  maintaining  a  military  presence  to 
protect  our  Interests  and  promote  stability 
in  the  Western  Pacific  region. 

As  elsewhere,  our  force  levels  and  facility 
requirements  In  Okinawa  undergo  continu- 
ous and  intensive  review  with  the  objective 
of  minimizing  the  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel deployed  to  Okinawa.  At  the  reversion 
of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  administration  in 
1971,  we  reduced  the  number  of  U.S.  military 
facilities  and  areas  In  the  Ryukyus  by  ap- 
proximately 40  percent.  Further  reductions 
are  being  discussed  with  the  Government  of 
Japan.  For  FY  1974,  we  plan  an  authorized 
force  level  of  about  38,000  military  personnel. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
per  se  does  not  completely  rule  out  the  use 
of  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Asia;  it  provides  that 
we  will  keep  our  treaty  commitments,  but  we 
expect  the  nation  directly  threatened  to  as- 
sume the  primary  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing the  manpower  needed  for  its  defense.  To 
Implement  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  we  are  look- 
ing to  our  Asian  allies  to  assume  a  greater 
portion  of  our  common  responsibilities  for 
mutual  security  and  common  defense  on  an 
orderly  basis  as  their  improving  economic 
capabilities  and  regional  security  conditions 
permit,  but  there  are  still  areas  in  Asia — 
e.g.,  the  Korean  Peninsula — where  It  Is  not 
yet  in  our  interests  to  completely  eliminate 
the  presence  of  U.S.  ground  forces. 
Response 

If  the  Nixon  Doctrine  does  not  "completely 
rule  out  the  use  of  U.S.  ground  forces  in 
Asia"  which  treaty  articles  specifically  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  commitment  that  will  require 
maintaining  the  military  presence  of  38,000 
U.S.  military  personnel  in  Okinawa  in  FY 
1974? 

TAIWAN 

Question 

■At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  is  establishing 
an  embassy  in  Peking,  why  does  it  continue 
to  be  necessary  to  station  9,000  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Taiwan?" 
Answer 

At  this  time  only  a  Liaison  Office,  not  an 
Embassy,  has  been  established  m  Peking. 

In  his  Foreign  Policy  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress dated  May  3.  1973.  President  Nixon  re- 
affirmed the  principle  that  we  do  not  plan 
to  improve  our  relations  with  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China  (PRO  at  the  e.xpense  of 
the  Republic  of  China  (ROC)  on  Taiwan.  He 
stated  that  "(w)hile  simultaneously  moving 
toward  the  goal  of  normal  relations  with 
Peking,  the  United  States  has  maintained  a 
policy  of  friendship  for  the  1.5  million  people 
of  Taiwan.  We  retain  diplomatic  ties,  com- 
mitments under  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
of  1954,  and  close  economic  contacts  with 
them." 

In  connection  with  an  eventual  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Taiwan  question  bv  the 
ROC  and  the  PRC  themselves,  the  U.S.  aisrm- 
ed  in  the  Shanghai  Communique  its  ultimate 
objective  of  the  withdrawal  cf  all  U.S.  forces 
and  military  Installations  from  Taiwan.  Our 
deployments  will  be  periodically  reviewed 
and  adjustments  made  as  security  conditions 
in  the  Western  Pacific  and  Asia  warrant.  U.S. 
military  personnel  on  Taiwan  are  assigned 
the  following  missions : 

Some  forces  are  primarily  respon.slble  for 
assisting  in  the  security  and  defense  of  Tai- 
wan under  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  China,  e.g..  Taiwan  Defense  Com- 
mand and  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group. 


Other  forces  are  primarily  responsible  for 
fulfilling  theater  requirements,  e.g.,  air  trans- 
port units:  and 

Still  other  forces  support  both  of  the  pre- 
vious types,  e.g.,  communication  units. 

It  should  be  noted  tiiat  there  have  been 
no  indications  from  the  PRC  that  the  pres- 
ence of  these  forces  has  been  a  debilitating 
Influence  on  the  evolving  U.S.-PRC  relation- 
ship. 

Responses 

The  question  referred  to  "establishing"  an 
embassy  in  Peking,  it  was  understood  that 
that  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  was  a  logical  first 
step  in  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Embassy. 

Pleaie  cite  the  specific  article  of  the  1954 
U.S.-ROC  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  that  pro- 
vides the  basis  of  a  U.S.  commitment  re- 
quiring the  stationing  of  9,000  military  per- 
sonnel in  Taiwan? 

.JAPAN 

Question 

"What  is  the  purpose  of  the  forward  deploy- 
ment of  nearly  20,000  U.S.  military  personnel 
(Including  nearly  10.000  ground  troops)  in 
Japan?  What  treaty  article  requires  this  U.S. 
commitment?" 

.4nsi;Tr 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  U.S.  military 
presence  on  the  Japan  mainland  Is  to  main- 
tain an  operational,  logistical,  and  communi- 
cations base  structure  which  is  viewed  as 
minimally  necessary  to  promote  U.S.  security 
Interests  and  foreign  policy  objectives  in  the 
Far  East.  We  maintain  i;o  C.S.  combat  troops 
based  on  the  mainland. 

The  legal  basis  for  a  U.S.  presence  in  Japan 
is  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Co- 
operation and  Security  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan,  which  does 
not  require  U.S.  forces  to  be  stationed  in 
Japan  but  pro\  ides  that  'for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  security  of  Japan  and 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  In  the  Far  East,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  granted  the  use  by  its  land,  air 
and  naval  forces  of  facilities  and  areas  in 
Japan." 

Response 

In  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  reply 
on  forces  in  Japan.  tl:at  "we  maintain  no 
combat  troops  based  on  the  mainland."  are 
there  no  combat -related  personnel  with  the 
3d  MAF  1  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  stationed  at 
Iwakuni,  Japan? 

ITALY 

Question 

"Why  is  it  necessary  to  continue  to  station 
10. (XM)  U.S.  military  personnel  (including 
nearly  8.000  ground  troops)  In  Italy?  What 
is  the  specific  mission  of  tjie  Southern  Euro- 
pean Task  Force  (SETAP)  and  what  Is  the 
treaty  article  that  requires  this  US  forward 
deployment?" 

Answer 

U.S.  forces  in  Italy  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  NATO  military  posture,  designed  to  Im- 
plement NATO  strategy  and  operational 
plans  as  approved  by  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe  after  consultation  and 
agreement  with  national  authorltie.s  con- 
cerned. 

As  of  31  December  1972  the  U.S.  Armv  had 
approximately  2.700  troops  In  Italy,  vice 
8.000    as    indicated    In    the    question. 

The  mission  of  the  Southern  European 
Task  Force  is  to  provide  support  to  NATO 
forces  in  Italy  and  to  be  prepared  to  provide 
logistic  support   m  the  Mediterranean  area. 

The  answer  to  the  question  on  I:alu  is 
incomplete: 

(i)  no  answer  was  furnished  in  response 
to  the  request  for  the  treaty  article  that  re- 
quires the  U.S.  forward  deployment  of  10.000 
military  personnel  to  Italy. 

(2)  A  request  u-as  made  for  the  'specific 
misition"  of  SETAF.  The  answer  furni.-!hed  in- 
cluded only  the  general  support  mission. 
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In  regard  to  the  general  support  mission, 
to  tchat  U  S.  and  NATO  forces  is  SETAF  pre- 
pared tc  'provide  logistic  support  in'  the 
Afediterranean  area"? 

GERMANY 

Question 
"Of  the  an.OOO  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
how  many  are  assigned  to  combat  skill  Jobs? 
What  Is  the  mission  of  these  211.000  per- 
sonnel? What  treaty  article  requires  their 
presence  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many? What  are  the  annual  direct  costs  for 
malritalnlne  these  forces?  What  Is  the  total 
balance-of-payments  benefit  that  accrues  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  a  result 
of  their  preser.ce?" 

A  nswer 
At  the  end  of  1972  there  were  221,000  U.S. 
military  personnel  stationed  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (FRG) .  During  FY  1974 
we  plan  that  the  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  FRG  will  be  approximately  the 
same,  of  which  approximately  80  percent  will 
be  In  combat  skill  Jobs.  In  conjunction  with 
other  NATO  forces  in  the  FRG,  the  mission 
of  these  personnel  is  to  deter  aggression 
against  Western  Europe  by  confronting  War- 
.saw  Pact  forces  with  a  strong  military  capa- 
bility and.  In  the  event  deterrence  should 
fail,  to  implement  approved  NATO  military 
.strategy  m  response  to  the  aggression. 

There  Is  no  treaty  article  which  per  se  re- 
quires U.S.  military  personnel  typ^e  stationed 
in  the  FRG.  U.S.  forces  in  the  FRG  are  an 
l.itegral  part  of  the  NATO  military  posture, 
designed  to  Implement  NATO  strategy  and 
operational  plans  as  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  Europe  after  con- 
sultation and  agreement  with  national 
authorities  concerned. 

The  operating  cost  of  maintaining  U.S. 
forces  in  the  FRG  in  FY  1972  was  $2,420  bil- 
lion. This  includes  the  costs  related  to  maln- 
talnin?  all  military  and  civilian  personnel  in 
the  FRG  and  the  coot  of  operating  and 
maintaining  facilities.  It  should  be  noted 
that  approximately  90  percent  of  these  costs 
would  still  be  needed  to  maintain  the.se 
forces  in  the  United  States.  If  we  main- 
tained these  forces  in  the  United  States  and 
wanted  to  be  able  to  return  them  quickly  to 
Europe  In  the  event  of  a  crisis,  we  would 
have  to  spend  mc>re  than  we  presently  spend 
on  pre-po5ltloned  unit  eqiupment  In  Europe 
or  on  airlift  and  seallft  forces.  To  reduce  de- 
fetT.se  expendit>ires.  we  would  have  to  deacti- 
vate the  forces,  thereby  essentially  abandon- 
ing the  NATO  commitment. 

U.S.  defense  expenditures  In  Germany  en- 
tering Into  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments (BOP)  totaled  approximately  $1,388 
billion  for  FY  1972.  However,  this  and  the 
FY  1973  BOP  amount  (yet  to  be  determined) 
should  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  current  U.S- 
FRG  offset  agreement  for  the  two-year  pe- 
riod, which  calls  for  FRG  expenditures  of 
$2,065  billion.  Including  the  procurement  in 
the  U.S.  of  $1,227  billion  worth  of  military 
equipment  by  the  FRG  and  rehablllUtion  of 
barracks  and  other  faculties  used  by  U.S. 
forces  in  the  FRG  valued  at  $186  million. 
Responses 

Please  explain  the  contradiction  between 
the  statement  of  the  reply  that  in  FY  1974 
■'approximately  80  percent"  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  FRG  will  be  serving  in 
combat  skill  jobs:  and  the  information  fur- 
nished to  the  Congress  on  page  177  of  the 
Military  Manpower  Requirements  Report  for 
FY  1974,  which  gives  the  following  percent- 
ages for  combat  skill  manpower  in  each  serv- 
ice in  FY  '74: 

Army.  24'rr;  Navy,  12%;  Marine  Corps. 
28%;  and  Air  Force,  8%. 

If.  as  the  reply  indicates,  there  is  no  treaty 
article  in  the  NATO  Treaty  which  requires 
U.S.  military  personnel  to  be  stationed  in 
the  FRG,  then  why  on  page  191  of  the  Mili- 


tary Manpower  Requirements  Report  for  FY 
1974  is  it  stated  that  the  "Primary  Applica- 
ble Treaty"  for  the  stationing  of  4I3  U.S. 
Army  divisions  in  West  Germany  is  the 
"North  Atlantic  Treaty"?  Under  what  treaty 
article  are  these  U.S.  military  personnel  pres- 
ent in  the  FRG? 

Who  are  the  "national  authorities  con- 
cerned" with  whom  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Europe  conducts  consultations  and 
agreements  that  evidently  determine  the  lo- 
cation of  U.S.  military  forces  in  the  FRG? 

What  is  the  specific  "NATO  commitment" 
that  would  be  "abandoned"  by  the  withdraw- 
al and  deactivation  of  say  two  U.S.  divisioTis 
from  the  FRG? 

Isn't  the  U.S.-FRG  offset  agreement  more 
of  a  loan-deferral  action  rather  than  a  pure 
offset  of  dollar  costs?  And  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  FRG  will  obtain  eventual  ownership 
and  possession  of  the  U.S. -seized  World  War 
II  vintage  barracks  and  other  facilities  that 
they  are  paying  to  rehabilitate? 

ETHIOPIA 

Question 

"Under  what  treaty  article  does  the  U.S 
maintain  1.000  military  personnel  stationed 
in  Ethiopia?  What  Is  the  mission  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command  in  Ethio- 
pia? Has  this  command  provided  counterin- 
surgency  training  to  elements  of  the  Ethi- 
opian Army?  Have  US.  military  advisors 
visited  or  accompanied  Ethiopian  Army 
units  engaged  in  counterinsurgency  opera- 
tions? Why  does  It  require  a  major  general 
to  command  this  1.000  man  force?" 
Anstcer 

The  United  States  has  no  treaty  with 
Ethiopia.  We  do  have  a  faculties  agreement 
that  permits  us  to  operate  a  communication 
station  in  that  country.  At  present  about 
800  U.S.  military  personnel  are  assigned  to 
operate  that  facility.  The  United  States  also 
maintains  a  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  (MAAG)  of  about  85  U.S.  military 
personnel.  The  MA.AG  supervises  and  admin- 
isters the  U.S.  Military  Security  Assistance 
Program  for  Ethiopia.  We  have  provided 
counterinsurgency  training  to  elements  of 
the  Ethiopian  Army,  but  U.S.  military  ad- 
visors do  not  participate  In  or  accompany 
these  elements  while  engaged  in  counterin- 
surgency operations. 

The  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  In  Ethiopia  Is  headed  by  a  Brigadier 
General  vice  Major  General  as  indicated  In 
the  question.  The  primary  reason  that  the 
senior  officer  in  a  group  such  as  the  MAAG 
Is  a  general  officer  is  one  of  protocol,  to  en- 
sure that  the  MAAG  is  able  to  maintain 
contacts  at  the  appropriate  command  and 
staff  levels  In  the  military  establishment  of 
the  host  country. 

Response 
Please  cite  the  specific  paragraph  in  the 
U.S. -Ethiopian  Facilities  Agreement  which 
authorizes  the  stationing  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Ethiopia.  Also  cite  the  pertinent 
clause  or  article  of  the  agreement  which 
governs  the  stationing  and  si3e  of  the  U.S. 
MAAG  in  Ethiopia.  What  specific  phases  of 
counterinsurgency  training  have  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Ethiopian  Army?  Does  the  Brig- 
adier General  commanding  the  MAAG  also 
command  the  comrtiunications  station? 
Please  furnish  copies  of  the  authorized 
manning  tables  for  MAAG-Ethiopia, 

MOROCCO 

Question 

"What  Is  the  treaty  article  that  requires 
the  forward  deployment  of  1,000  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Morocco?  How  many  of  these 
personnel  are  assigned  to  combat  skill  Jobs? 
What  Is  the  mission  of  this  U.S.  force  de- 
ployment?" 

Answer 

The  U.S.  has  no  treaty  with  Morocco. 
There  are  about  800  military  personnel  (In- 
cluding  approximately    150  Marine   guards) 


stationed  In  Morocco,  none  of  whom  are  as- 
signed to  combat  skUl  Jobs.  Their  mission  is 
the  operation  of  a  communications  facility 
which  is  part  of  our  Sixth  Fleet  and  world- 
wide communications  system.  As  such,  this 
communication  facility  supports  U.S.  collec- 
tlve  defense  responsibilities  and  national 
security  Interests  around  the  globe. 
Response 

In  the  absence  of  any  treaty  which  au- 
thorizes the  stationing  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel  in  Morocco,  what  is  the  legal  basis  for 
the  current  presence  of  1.000  military  per- 
sonnel? 

In  view  of  the  reply  that  none  of  these  U.S. 
personnel  (including  marine  guards)  are  as- 
signed to  combat  skill  jobs,  and  in  view  of 
the  volatile  internal  political  situation  exist- 
ing in  Morocco,  what  provisions  have  been 
made  for  the  security  of  U.S.  personnel  {and 
dependents)  stationed  there?  Can  the  oper- 
ational function  of  the  communication  fa- 
cility in  Morocco  be  performed  by  an  afloat 
capability  or  by  facilities  at  Rota  or  San 
Pablo-Moron  in  Spain? 

PORTUGAL 

Question 
What   is  the  mission  which   requires  the 
forward  deployment  of   1,000  U.S.  military 
personnel  to  Portugal?  What  treaty  article 
requires  this  amount  of  men? 

Answer 

There  is  no  treaty  article  which  per  se 
requires  U.S.  military  personnel  to  be  sta- 
tioned m  Portugal.  A  few  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel fulfill  NATO  assignments  In  Portugal. 
However,  the  predominant  portion  of  our 
forces  nominally  labeled  as  being  m  Portugal 
are  stationed  In  the  Azores  primarily  to  ac- 
complish the  following  missions:  (1)  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  ocean  surveillance: 
(2)  aircraft  staging  and  overflight;  and  (3) 
communications.  The  Azores  have  become 
increasingly  important  in  recent  years  for 
antisubmarine  operations  because  of  the 
buildup  of  Soviet  missile-equipped  and  at- 
tack submarines  In  the  mid-Atlantic.  This 
ml-sslon  v.-ould  not  be  performed  as  efficiently 
in  any  other  location.  LaJes  Air  Base  Is  Im- 
portant for  aircraft  refueling  and  staglnc 
because  of  Its  location  and  favorable  prevail- 
ing weather. 

This  stationing  of  personnel  is  permitted. 
but  not  required,  under  the  terms  of  a  U.S.- 
Portuguese Defense  Agreement  concluded 
pursuant  to  Article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  on  6  September  1951.  This  Agree- 
ment, through  various  extensions  since  that 
date,  continues  to  grant  the  use  of  LaJes  Air 
Base  by  U.S.  forces.  Similar  agreements  for 
stationing  of  our  forces  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  have 
been  concluded  with  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  the  Nether- 
lands, Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Response 
Since  there  is  no  article  in  the  NATO  treaty 
that  requires  U.S.  military  personnel  to  be 
stationed  in  Portugal,  cite  the  specific  ar- 
ticle in  the  U.S. -Portuguese  Defense  Agree- 
ment under  which  U.S.  military  personnel 
are  currently  in  Portugal  and  the  /Jjorcs 
Islands.  Has  the  U.S. -Portuguese  Agreement 
been  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Congress?  Please 
provide  a  monthly  breakout  of  the  number 
of  transient  aircraft  using  Lajes  Air  Base 
for  refueling,  staging  and  overflight  mission.', 
during  FY  1973. 

SPAIN 

Question 
"What  treaty  article  requires  the  forward 
deployment  of  9,000  U.S.  mUltary  personnel 
stationed  In  Spain?  What  Is  the  current  mis- 
■sion  of  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Group. Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group? 
What  Is  the  mission  of  the  16th  Air  Force? 
How  many  of  the  military  personnel  assigned 
to  the  16th  Air  Force  are  assigned  to  combat 
skill  Jobs?  How  many  combat  aircraft  does 
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Headquarters  16th  Air  Force  command?  What 
IS  the  annual  cost  to  maintain  the  San  Pablo- 
Moron  Air  Base  in  stand-by  status?  What  Is 
the  annual  cost  to  the  U.S.  to  operate  the 
an-  base  at  Zaragoza?" 

Answer 

The  U.S.  is  not  required  by  any  treaty  or 
agreement  to  station  forces  in  Spain.  Our 
nuUtary  presence  there  is  permitted  under 
the  terms  of  the  1970  U.S. -Spanish  Friend- 
ship and  Cooperation  Agreement  whereby 
Spain,  without  the  benefit  of  a  security  guar- 
antee, allows  the  U.S.  to  use  Spanish  bases 
and  facilities  in  support  of  overall  western 
defense  In  Europe,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Mediterranean  basin.  U.S.  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don submarines,  operating  o\u  of  Rota,  con- 
tinue to  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  maintenance 
of  an  overall  U.S.  strategic  force  posture  de- 
signed to  be  sufficient  to  deter  Soviet  nuclear 
aggression  against  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  important  contribu- 
tions to  deterrence  in  Europe.  In  return  for 
this  contribution  to  our  national  security  and 
mutual  security  in  Western  Eiu-ope.  Spain 
receives  a  modest  amount  01"  U.S.  materiel 
and  economic  aid. 

The  Joint  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Group/ 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  in  Spain 
serves  as  a  point  of  contact  between  U.S.  mili- 
ary forces,  the  U.S.  Embassy,  and  the  Span- 
ish government  for  matters  concerning  im- 
plementation of  the  U.S. -Spanish  Friendship 
and  Cooperation  Agreement.  It  also  assists 
in  the  development  01  plans  and  programs  for 
and  administers  the  U.S.  Military  Security 
.•Assistance  Program  for  Spain,  inchidlng  the 
international  sales  and  logistics  aspects  of 
that  Program. 

The  mission  of  the  16th  Air  Force  is  to  pro- 
vide command,  admlnlstratiie,  and  logistical 
support  as  directed  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  United  States  Air  Force  Europe  (CIN- 
CUSAFE),  for  U.S.  units  located  on  or  near 
facilities  assigned  to  the  Commander.  16th 
Air  Force.  The  Headquarters.  16th  Air  Force, 
also  acts  as  the  point  of  contact  for  Air  Force 
matters  with  U.S.  embassies  and  pertinent 
governmental  agencies  of  Spain.  Portugal 
and  other  national  entitles  in  his  area  of  geo- 
graphical responsibility  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  United  States  Commander-in-Chief, 
E'.irope,  and  'or  Chiefs  of  Military  Assistance 
.Advisory  Groups  and  U.S.  Military  Missions. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  authorized 
strength  for  the  16th  Air  Force  are  in  "com- 
bat skill  Jobs." 

Normally  there  are  about  100  combat  alr- 
rraft  in  the  16th  Air  Force  area  of  respon- 
.Mbility. 

The  cost  to  maintain  the  San  Pablo-Moron 
Airbase  in  stand-by  status  was  approximately 
$2  million  in  FY  1972;  the  cost  to  operate  the 
airba-se  at  Zaragoza  was  approximatelv  $4 
million  in  FY  1972. 

Responses 

Since  there  is  no  treaty  or  agreement  which 
requires  the  stationing  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Spain,  cite  the  specific  article  or 
paragraph  in  the  1970  U.S.-Spanish  Friend- 
ship and  Cooperation  Agreement  under  which 
9.000  U.S.  military  personel  are  stationed 
there.  Has  this  l[i70  agreement  been  ratified 
by  the  U.S.  Congress? 

Couldn't  U.S.  Polaris  and  Poseidon  sub- 
marines operate  from  an  afioat  tender?  Why 
is  it  necessary  that  they  operate  from  a  fixed 
land  base?  How  much  US.  material  and  eco- 
nomic aid  did  Spain  receive  during  FY  1971- 
1973? 

Does  the  U.S.  JUSMG/MAAG  Spain  act  as 
a  point  of  contact  between  NATO  and  the 
Spanish  Armed  Forces?  How  much  post- 
Korean  War  military  equipment  (excludi7ig 
■international  sales),  did  the  JUSMG'  MAAG 
plan,  program  and  administer  for  the  Spanish 
Armed  Forces  in  the  period  FY  1969-FY 
1973.  What  was  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment of  this  equipment  and  the  services  of 
personnel  in  JUSMG/MAAG? 


If  the  Headquarters  16th  Air  Force  is  de- 
signed to  act  "as  the  point  of  contact  for  Air 
Force  matters  with  governmental  agencies 
of  Spain.  Portugal  and  other  national  en- 
tities in  his  area  of  geographical  responsibil- 
ity," does  this  mean  that  the  Air  Attaches 
and  the  Air  Force  Sections  of  JUSMG/MAAG 
Spain,  MAAG-Portugal,  MAAG-Italy.  MAAG- 
Greece  and  JUSMAT-Turkey  do  not  serve  as 
points  of  contact  on  Air  Force  matters.  Please 
explain  this  apparent  duplication  of  mission. 

Also  explain  the  contradiction  between  the 
statement  that  "approximately  50  percent  of 
the  authorized  strength  of  the  16th  Air 
Force  are  in  combat  skill  jobs."  and  the  in- 
formation on  page  177,  Military  Manpower 
Requirements  Report  for  FY  1974  which 
shows  that  only  8  percent  of  the  entire  U.S. 
Air  Force  is  assigned  to  combat  skill  jobs. 

Please  respond  to  the  question  concerning 
how  many  combat  aircraft  does  Headquarters 
16th  Air  Force  command.  It  is  not  a  satis- 
factory reply  that  "normally"  there  are 
"about'  180  combat  aircraft  "in"  the  16ih 
Air  Force  area  of  responsibility.  What  is  de- 
sired is  the  exact  number  of  combat  aircraft 
permanently  assigned  on  a  day-to-day  op- 
erational basis  under  the  command  of  Head- 
quarters 16th  Air  Force. 

What  steps,  if  any,  has  the  Department  of 
Defense  taken  since  1971  to  obtain  another 
firing  range  and  base  in  a  NATO  member 
area  to  replace  the  Zarogoza  airbafc  and 
firing  range? 

TURKEY 

Question 

"What  treaty  article  stipulates  a  U.S.  com- 
mitment which  requires  the  stationing  of 
7.000  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Turkey?  How 
many  of  these  military  personnel  are  as- 
signed to  combat  skill  Jobs?  How  many  are 
assigned  to  headquarters  or  support  duties? 
What  is  the  current  mission  of  the  Joint 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Group  Turkey?  How 
many  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
are  included  in  the  total  U.S.  military 
strength  in  Turkey?" 

Answer 

There  Is  no  treaty  article  which  per  se 
requires  U.S.  military  personnel  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  Turkey.  U.S.  forces  in' Turkey  are 
an  Integral  part  of  tl^e  N.ATO  military  pos- 
ture, designed  to  Implement  NATO  strategy 
and  operational  plans  as  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  after 
consultation  and  agreement  with  national 
authorities  concerned. 

Approximately  25  percent  of  the  US.  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Turkey  are  assigned  to 
combat  skill  Jobs:  the  remainder  are  as- 
siened  to  combat  support  and  other  respon- 
sibilities. Slightly  over  10  percent  of  the  total 
are  commissioned  officers. 

The  mission  of  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  As- 
sistance Group.  Turkey.  Is  to  assist  the  Turk- 
ish Arnied  Services  in  developing  their 
strength,  thereby  Improving  Turkey's  capa- 
bility to  implement  approved  N.ATO  strength 
and  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  NATO's 
Southern  Flank. 

Responses 

Since  there  is  no  article  in  the  NATO 
treaty  ivhich  requires  U.S.  military  person- 
nel to  be  stationed  in  Turkey,  cite  the  spe- 
cific article  or  paragraph  of  the  agreement 
or  accord  under  which  7,000  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel are  currently  present  in  Turkey. 

Explain  the  contradiction  between  the 
statement  in  the  reply  that  "approximately 
25  percent  of  the  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
Turkey  are  assigned  to  combat  skill  jobs." 
and  the  information  furnished  the  Congress 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  page  177. 
Military  Manpower  Requirements  Report  for 
FY  1974  that  shows  only  18  percent  of  all 
DOD  manpower  is  assigned  to  combat  skill 
jobs.  Also,  please  enumerate  the  .specific 
types  of  "combat  support"  duties  that  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  Turkey  are  performing. 

Please  respond  to  the  original  question  of 


how  many  non-commissioned  officers  are 
included  in  the  total  U.S.  inilitary  strength 
in  Turkey. 

Furnish  specific  examples  of  how  the 
JUSMAT  is  assisting  the  Turkish  Armed 
Services  in  developing  their  strength,  and 
how  this  assistance  has  substantively  im- 
proved Turkey's  capability  to  aid  U.S.  na- 
tional security  objectives  and  contribute  to 
NATO  strategy.  State  the  threat  to  the  de- 
fense of  NATO's  Southern  Flank,  and  spe- 
cifically how  U.S.  military  forces  m  Turkey 
assist  Turkish  Armed  Forces  in  countering 
this  threat. 

ENGLAND 

Question 

"What  treaty  article  requires  a  U.S.  com- 
mitment of  21.000  mUltary  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  Kingdom?  How  many 
of  these  personnel  are  assig:.ed  to  combat 
skill  Jobs?  How  many  are  officer.s  or  non-com- 
missioned officers''  What  Is  the  mission  of  the 
3rd  Air  Force?  How  many  combat  U.S.  air- 
craft does  this  headquarters  command?  What 
is  the  mission  of  the  Commander-in-Cliief 
U.S.  Navy  Europe?  How  many  U.S.  combat 
warships  and  submarines  does  this  headquar- 
ters command?" 

Answer 

There  is  no  treaty  article  which  per  sr  re- 
quires U.S.  militarj-  personnel  to  be  stationed 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  U.S.  forces  there  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  NATO  military  pos- 
ture, designed  to  implement  NATO  strategy 
and  operational  plans  as  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  Europe  after  con- 
sultation and  agreement  with  national  au- 
thorities concerned. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  the  UK  are 
assigned  to  "combat  skill  Jobs.'  Approxi- 
mately 8  percent  of  the  total  are  commis- 
sioned officers. 

On  behalf  of  Commander-in-Chief  Air 
Forces  Europe  (CINCUSAFEi.  the  mission  of 
the  3rd  Air  Force  includes  supervision  of 
forces  assigned  to  Us  headquaners.  such  as 
major  fighter  and  reconnaissance  wmcs  sta- 
tioned m  the  UK.  Headquarters  3rd  Air 
Force  Is  also  the  Department  of  Defense's 
execuiive  agency  for  any  negotiations  with 
the  UK  Ministry  of  Defense,  providing  such 
support  as  establishing  with  the  UK  the 
standby  deployment  bases  necessary  to  re- 
ceive forces  such  as  might  be  required  in  a 
time  of  crisis.  It  also  helps  m  the  coorJlna- 
tion  of  all  air  and  sea  deployments  for  both 
peacetime  and  wartime  objectives  in  the  im- 
mediate area  on  the  approaches  to  Europe,  a 
mission  made  more  important  since  the  de- 
nial of  important  access  routes  for  those  ob- 
jectives by  the  Government  of  Prance  since 
General  de  Gaulle. 

Headquarters  3rd  Air  Force  commands  o^■er 
200  combat  aircraft. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  US.  Naval  Forces 
Europe  ( CINCUSNAVEUR )  has  operational 
control  of  naval  forces  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief U.S.  Forces  Europe  (  USCIN- 
CEURi,  including  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  is  also  assigned  duties  as 
U.S.  Commander  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic  un- 
der the  Commander-i:i-Chlef  Atlantic  Fleet 
(CINCLANT).  He  reports  directly  to  the  U.S. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on  all  matters  re- 
lating to  administration,  personnel.  US  and 
allied  training,  logistics  and  other  naval  mat- 
ters outside  the  area  of  his  operational  re- 
sponsibilities. 

CINCUSNAVEUR    Headquarters    currently 
commands    approximately    30    combat    war- 
ships. Including  four  submarines. 
Respoiises 

Since  there  is  no  article  in  the  NATO 
Treaty  that  requires  US.  military  personnel 
to  be  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdo'u  cite 
the  specific  article  or  paragraph  in  any 
agr-^ement  or  accord  that  has  been  signed  to 
authorize  the  presence  of  21,000  U.S.  military 
personnel  there. 
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Explain  the  contradiction  between  the 
statement  in  the  reply  that  "approximately 
30  percent  of  the  total  number  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  UK  are  assigned  to 
'combat  skill  jobs'  ",■  and  the  information 
furnished  to  the  Congress  on  page  177,  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Requirements  Report  for  FY 
1974  which  shows  that  no  individual  U.S. 
Military  service  had  that  percent  of  combat 
skill  personnel  in  FY  1973  and  that  the  total 
DOD  manpower  in  combat  skill  jobs  was  only 
18  percent. 

Please  respond  to  the  original  question  of 
how  many  non-commissioned  officers  are  as- 
signed in  the  21.000  U.S.  military  personnel 
m  the  United  Kingdom. 

What  is  the  wartime  mission  of  the  Coin- 
mandcr-in-Chief  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Europe? 
Approximately  how  many  combat  warships 
would  he  command  under  this  wartime 
mission? 

Why  does  it  require  a  land-based  head- 
quarters to  command  afloat  elements  off 
Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean?  And  why 
does  it  require  the  presence  in  London  of  5 
admirals,  21  captains,  and  39  commanders  to 
cominand  30  combat  warships  {including  4 
submarines \  in  the  Mediterranean  that  have 
authori-atto'if!  /or  at  lea-it  8  additional  ad- 
mirals and  12  captains? 

WESTERN  PACIFIC    (AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN) 

Question 

"What  treaty  article  requires  a  U.S.  com- 
mitment of  over  68.000  military  personnel 
afloat  In  the  Western  Pacific?  What  treaty 
article  requires  a  U.S.  commitment  of  24,000 
military  personnel  afloat  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean? 

Answer 

There  is  no  specific  treaty  article  which 
requires  either  of  these  deploj'ments.  In  the 
Western  Pacific.  U.S.  forces  afloat  are  In  sup- 
port of  and  demonstrate  our  continuing  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  principles  of  mu- 
tual security  and  common  defense  as  codified 
in  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  (SEATO).  the  Security  Treaty  be- 
tween Australia.  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  bilateral  treaties  with 
Japan  ard  the  Republics  of  Korea,  China, 
and  the  Philippines.  U.S.  forces  afloat  in  the 
Mediterranean  demonstrate  our  continuing 
support  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
our  resulting  commitments  to  NATO.  They 
also  help  to  support  other  national  policies 
and  objectives  In  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Among  the  missions  performed  by  U.S. 
forces  afloat  In  the  Western  Paclflc  and  the 
Mediterranean  In  furtherance  of  U.S.  na- 
tional Interests,  policies,  objectives  and  com- 
mitments are  the  following: 

Maintain  the  forward  deployment  of 
POLARIS  and  POSEIDON  submarines  with 
their  ballistic  missiles  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
US,  strategic  nuclear  deterrent  to  aggression 
by  other  nuclear  powers,  against  either  the 
United  States  or  Its  allies. 

Deter  actions  contrary  to  US,  Interests  and 
objectives  by  maintaining  the  presence  of 
military  forces  adequate  to  protect  those 
interests  and  objectives  against  the  most 
likely  threats. 

Demonstrate  a  visible  US,  commitment  to 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  access  to  ocean  re- 
sources. 

Control  sea  lanes  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
or  other  actions  which  threaten  our  vital 
national  interests  or  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. (We  must  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
sea  lanes  to  and  from  the  continental  United 
States — some  of  which  are  very  long  and 
potentially  vulnerable — and,  if  necessary,  to 
permit  the  deployment  and  logistics  support 
of  US,  military  forces  overseas  to  ensure  our 
continued  access  to  vital  overseas  resources 
such  as  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 
Responses 

Please  cite  any  provisions  in  the  SEATO, 
ANZUS.  and  bilateral  treaties  with  Japan, 
ROK,  Nationalist  China  and  Philippines  that 


have  been  used  to  form  the  basis  for  a  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  military  afloat  in  the  West- 
em  Pacific. 

Enumerate  the  'other  national  policies 
and  objectives"  that  U.S.  military  personnel 
afloat  in  the  Mediterranean  help  support. 

What  specific  actions  that  are  "contrary 
to  U.S.  interests  and  objectives"  are  en- 
visioned as  being  deterred  by  US.  military 
personnel  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  Medi- 
terranean? Specifically,  what  are  "the  most 
likely  threats"  to  U.S.  interests  and  objec- 
tives in  these  two  areas? 

What  U.S.  overseas  military  forces  would 
be  deployed  and  logistically  supported  to  en- 
sure continued  U.S.  access  to  "oil  from  the 
Middle  East"? 

IRAN,   AUSTRALIA,   CYPRUS 

Question 
"What  military  agreement  or  treaty  article 
obligates  the  forward  deployment  of  nearly 
a  thousand  U.S.  military  personnel  in  the 
following  countries:  Iran,  Australia,  and  Cy- 
prus?" 

Answer  re  Iran 
We  have  two  agreements  with  Iran  which 
have  resulted  In  the  stationing  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisors  in  that  country: 

Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Iran  to  con- 
stitute a  U,S,  military  mission  to  Iran  whose 
purpose  is  "to  cooperate  with  the  Ministry 
of  War  of  Iran  and  tiie  Iranian  Army  with 
a  view  to  enhancing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Iranian  Army:"  and 

An  agreement  for  the  employment  of  an 
American  Advisory  Mission  to  the  Imperial 
Ministry  of  War. 

The  former  agreement,  the  more  important 
of  the  two,  relates  to  the  assignment  of  U,S, 
military  personnel  to  the  US,  military  mis- 
sion with  the  Imperial  Iranian  Arm'v  and 
the  Military  Assist.ince  AdvlS3rv  Group  to 
Iran  (ARMISH  MA  AG).  Thi.'^  Mission  was 
established  in  1947  and  It.s  presence  has  been 
extended  annually  by  mutual  agreement.  Its 
authorized  strength  for  FY  1974  is  208  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel,  down  over  50  percent 
since  1967. 

The  second  agreement  was  first  entered  in- 
to in  1943  and  has  resulted  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Military  Mission  with  the 
Imperial  Iranian  Gendarmerie  (GENMISH). 
The  GENMISH  is  much  smaller  than  the 
ARMISH  MAAG — a  total  of  16  officers  and 
enlisted  men  are  authorized  for  FY  1974. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  we  are  providing  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  several  Technical  A.ssistance 
Field  Teams  (TAFT)  composed  of  technicians 
who  will  train  Iranian  military  personnel  In 
the  operation  of  maintenance  of  the  military 
equipment  Iran  has  purchased  from  the  U.S. 
Although  the  numljer  of  military  technicians 
will  fluctuate,  at  no  time  do  we  expect  the 
number  to  exceed  ,500. 

It  might  be  misleading  to  consider  the  U.S. 
personnel  In  Iran  as  being  a  "forward  de- 
ployment" which,  in  a  military  sense,  con- 
notes the  pr'-.sence  of  combat  forces  over- 
.seas  in  preparation  for  possible  U.S.  mllltarv 
action.  US.  military  personnel  in  Iran  are 
n'^lther  combat  forces  nor  do  they  have  a 
combat  mission.  They  are  advisors  and  tech- 
nicians who  assist  an  important  friend  and 
allv  to  develop  its  capability  to  defend  Itself 
and  protect  Its  sovereign  right  to  independ- 
ence. This  is  totally  In  con-^onance  with  the 
Xlxon  Do'-trlne.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
government  of  Iran  Is  obr.-iining  .mu^h  of  Its 
military  equipment  from  the  United  States, 
all  of  which  is  purchased,  and  is  also  reim- 
bursing the  US.  for  the  services  of  many  of 
the  technicians  It  needs. 

Responses 

Are  there  two  militarv  advisory  groups  in 
Iran— i.e.  ARMISH  MAAG  and  GENMISH ■>  If 
so,  why  has  one  of  these  U.S.  advisory  duties 
not  been  eliminated  or  consolidated? 

Please  give  specific  examples  of  how  non- 


combat  U.S.  military  advisors  in  Iran  "assist 
an  important  friend  and  ally  to  develop  its 
capability  to  defend  itself  and  protect  its 
sovereign  right  to  independence,"  and  how 
the  presence  of  these  noTicombatant  advisors 
relates  to  the  two  basic  U.S.  national  security 
objectives. 

Answer  re  Australia 

The  Security  Treaty  between  Australia 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  (ANZUS)' 
formalized  an  alliance  which  the  Secretary 
of  State's  Foreign  Policy  Report  for  1971  de- 
clares "is  as  vital  to  the  three  partners  in  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  seventies  as 
it  was  during  the  cold  war  of  former  years." 
The  United  States  and  Australia  are  both 
parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  which 
commits  the  parties  to  act  in  the  event 
of  overt  Communist  aggression  in  accordance 
with  their  constitutional  processes. 

The  United  States  maintains  several  Im- 
portant military  facilities  in  Australia,  in- 
cluding a  U.S.  Naval  Communications  Station 
which  supports  our  naval  forces  in  the  Pa- 
clflc and  Indian  Oceans,  In  addition,  we  have 
a  small  number  of  defense  related  projects 
and  several  small  DOD  and  service  detach- 
ments present  in  a  support  role. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  our  military  per- 
sonnel investment  in  Australia  is  very  mod- 
est for  the  essential  missions  beiiig  dis- 
charged in  coordination  with  the  Australian 
Government, 

Response 

Please  specifically  enumerate  and  ex- 
plain the  "several  important  military  facili- 
ties" and  "defense  related  projects"  that 
require  the  presence  of  U.S.  military  person- 
nel in  Australia.  Under  what  article  of  the 
ANZUS  Security  Treaty  are  U.S.  military 
personnel  ."Stationed  in  Australia? 
Answer  re  Cyprus 

There  is  no  military  agreement  or  treaty 
article  per  se  which  requires  the  deploy- 
ment of  military  personnel  In  Cyprus.  How- 
ever, during  the  period  of  British  sovereignty 
In  Cyprus,  U.S.  radio  communications  facili- 
ties were  established.  Subsequent  to  inde- 
pendence, an  "agreement  for  the  Operation 
of  U.S.  Communications  Facilities  in  Cyprus" 
was  consummated  in  1968  between  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus  and  the  United  States  for 
the  continued  operations  of  these  facilities. 
Response 

Since  there  is  no  military  agreement  or 
treaty  article  which  requires  the  deployment 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Cyprus,  cite  the 
article  of  the  1968  Agreement  between  U.S. 
and  Cyprus  under  uhich  U.S.  forces  are  cur- 
rently present  on  the  Island.  How  many 
U.S.  military  personnel  are  stationed  on 
Cyprus?  What  provisions  have  been  made 
for  their  protection?  Could  present  radio 
communications  be  accomplished  for  atfoat 
facilities? 

Appendix 
identifying  "comb.at  skill  jobs" 

The  identification  of  "combat  skill  Jobs" 
is  a  problem  with  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  working  for  some  time. 
There  is  no  single  definition  of  what  should 
be  included  In  combat-related  jobs;  i'  varies 
from  Service  to  Service  because  of  different 
organizations  and  dlfl'erent  missions. 

The  following  is  reproduced  from  the  first 
three  pages  of  Section  XIV,  "The  Combat -to- 
Support  Ratio."  in  Military  Manpower  Re- 
quirements for  FY  1973.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  this 
subject  pursuant  to  P.L.  92-120.  These  ppgcs 
explain  seven  methods  for  identifying  com- 
bat-related Jobs,  and  contains  calculations  on 
a  Servlce-by-Service  basis  for  each  method 
and  for  flve  flscal  years,  including  FY  1974. 
The  method  used  in  this  report  to  determine 
"combat  skill  Jobs"  Is  based  on  the  Five 
Year  Defense  Programs   (FYDP) . 
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THE  COMBAT-TO-SUPPORT  RATIO 

A.  Introduction 
In  earlier  chapters  of  this  Report  we  dis- 
cussed the  forces  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  manpower  required  to  oper- 
ate those  forces.  Although  a  comparison  of 
combat  elements  and  support  is  inevitable,  It 
is  of  questionable  value  as  a  managerial  or 
decisionmaking  tool.  Our  forces  are  struc- 
tured to  accomplish  missions  in  support  of 
attaining  national  objectives.  The  mix  of  re- 
sources required  to  support  these  forces  Is 
designed  to  provide  required  capability  at 
minimum  cost.  No  "support"  or  "overhead" 
resources  are  applied  which  are  not  essential, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  accomplishment  of 
the  combat  mission.  Combat-to-support  ra- 
tios, however  constructed,  are  merely  statis- 
tical bv-products  of  this  force,  manpower 
structuring.  The  combat  and  support  man- 
power resources  requested  in  the  DOD  budg- 
et submission  for  FY  74  represent  our  best 
estimate  of  the  most  efficient  mix. 

B.  Defining  the  Ratio 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  valid  answers  to 
the  question.  "What  is  the  combat-to-sup- 
port ratio?"  There  is  no  "best"  definition. 
The  definition  of  what  can  be  included  in 
combat  varies  by  Service  because  of  differ- 
ing organizations  and  missions;  for  example, 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  tend  to  be  weapons 
systems  oriented,  requiring  fewer  men  di- 
rectly engaging  the  enemy  than  do  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps.  Therefore,  there  are  many 
ways  to  define  combat  and  support  and  no 
simple  ratio  can  be  used  as  an  adequate 
measure  of  whether  there  Is  a  proper  balance 
between    mission   forces   and    support. 

This  Report  presents  seven  different  views 
of  combat  and  suppor  for  each  Service,  be- 
ginning with  a  very  detailed  level  [I.e..  indi- 
vidual skills)  and  ranging  up  through  the 
broad  level  of  Major  Defense  Programs,  A 
detailed  discussion  of  each  method  is  shown 
below. 

Combat  Skills.  This  category  includes  all 
individuals   whose   primary   duty    is   to   fire 
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at  the  enemy.  For  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps,  it  includes  infantry,  annor./cavalry. 
artillery  skills,  and  aircraft  crews.  For  the 
Navy,  it  Includes  unrestricted  line  officers, 
torpedomen.  fire  control  technicians,  avia- 
tion antisubmarine  warfare  operators,  gun- 
ners mates,  and  minemen.  For  the  Air  Force, 
it  Includes  pilots,  navigators,  aircrew  mem- 
bers, and  missile  launch  crews. 

Intermediate  Combat  Units.  This  category 
Includes  units  at  the  battalion,  squadron, 
and  ship  level  whose  primary  mission  Is  to 
fire  at  the  enemy.  For  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps.  It  includes  infantry,  armor/cavalry 
and  artillery  units  of  battalion  or  smaller 
size.  For  the  Navy,  it  Includes  combat  ships. 
For  all  Services,  it  Includes  aviation  units 
and  missile  units,  if  applicable,  of  squadron 
or  smaller  size. 

Major  Combat  Units.  This  category  covers 
large  organizational  elements  that  engage  in 
combat  as  an  entity  even  though  parts  of  the 
organizations  may  not  directly  face  hostile 
fire  as  their  primary  mission.  For  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps,  it  includes  divisions  and 
their  deployed  supporting  units,  separate 
brigades,  regiments,  and  separate  combat 
units  such  as  artillery,  air  defense,  combat 
engineers,  aviation,  target  acquisition,  and 
special  forces.  For  the  Air  Force  and  Marine 
Corps  Air  Units,  it  includes  the  total  wing 
structure,  including  aircraft  and  missUe 
squadrons,  maintenance,  munitions,  weap- 
ons system  security  and  command  functions. 
For  the  Navy,  It  includes  the  fleet  structure, 
encompassing  fleet  commands,  type  com- 
mands, and  all  subordinate  tmlts. 

Manpower  Planning  Categories.  This  ratio 
Is  based  upon  the  manpower  planning  cate- 
gory structure  dealt  with  throughout  "this 
Report.  The  number  shown  Is  the  percent- 
age of  total  manpower  in  Strategic  Forces, 
General  Purpose  Forces,  and  Auxiliary  Forces.' 
As  discussed  in  Chapters  III,  IV.  and  V,  the 
logic  here  is  that  the  Services  are  given  pri- 
mary missions,  and  they  require  a  certain 
amount  of  support,  as  discussed  In  Chapters 


VI  and  VII,  to  accomplish  those  missions 
In  addition,  in  arriving  at  total  manpower, 
the  Sen'ices  must  provide  spaces  in  the  Indi- 
viduals accounts  (Chapter  \TII;  to  keep 
structure  units  manned  at  authorized  levels. 

Five  Year  Defense  Programs  {FYDP)  I,  II, 
IV.  This  category  includes  the  Five  Year  De- 
fense Programs  I  (Strategic  Forces i ,  II  (Gen- 
eral Purpose  Forces),  and  IV  (Airlift.  Sea- 
lift  Forces).  In  addition  to  combat  and  com- 
bat support  units,  these  programs  include 
aU  base  support,  crew  and  unit  training,  lo- 
gistics support,  and  command  and  control 
support  necessary  to  accomplish  the  missions 
of  the  programs. 

Operating  Forces.  This  category  consists  of 
all  combat  tinits.  combat  support  units,  and 
all  deployed  suppon.  This  represents  a  close 
approximation  of  the  Operating  Forces  cate- 
gories that  were  previously  used  in  budget 
presentations  to  the  Congress  prior  to  FY 
62.  the  main  categories  of  which  were  Oper- 
ating Forces.  Supporting  Forces  (including 
special  activities),  Training  Forces,  and  In- 
dividuals (transients,  patients,  and  nrison- 
ers). 

Structure  Spaces.  This  grouping  Is  Identl- 
cal  to  the  Manpower  Planning  Categories  dis- 
cussed above,  except  for  the  removal  of  In- 
dividuals from  total  manpower  in  comput- 
ing the  percentages.  That  is,  the  percentages 
shown  represent  Strategic  Forces,  General 
Purpose  Forces,  and  Auxiliary  Forces  man- 
power divided  by  total  structure  spaces  man- 
power. The  logic  here  is  that  support  per  se 
is  not  provided  by  Individuals.  Rather,  In- 
dividuals spaces  are  programmed  to  allow  all 
force  units,  both  combat  and  support,  to 
maintain  the  authorized  strength  levels  iiec- 
essary  to  accomplish  their  missions. 

Using  the  preceding  seven  definitions,  the 
table  below  indicates  for  each  Service  the 
percent  of  total  mUltary  manpower  which 
co^d  be  considered  as  "combat."  In  general, 
there  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  these  per- 
centages since  1964,  for  reasons  which  are 
explained  later  In  this  section. 


PERCENT  OF  MILITARY  MA.'<POWER  IN  COMBAT  MISSION  FORCE  UNITS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1964-741 


Fiscal  yesr- 


1964        1968        1972        1973 


1974 


Army: 

Combat  skills. (:) 

Intermediate  combat  units  (battalions"). !.^""'  0) 

Major  combat  units  (divisions).. (a) 

Manpower  planning  categories                          '  n) 

FYDPi.  II,  IV.......... :;::":  63 

Operating  forces _ 64 

Structure  spaces (}\ 

Navy:                                          *■ ' 

Combat  skills (;) 

Intermediate  combat  units  (battalions). ].'."!!;i  38 

Major  combat  units  (divisions) 53 

Manpower  planning  categories  (A 

FYDPI.II,  IV....  ....  ."".""  63 

Operating  forces 62 

Structure  spaces. '.../...  (') 


(■■) 
(-') 
(•) 
(=) 
52 
55 
0) 

Q) 
35 
53 
(-) 
63 
63 
(^) 


23 
27 
51 
55 
52 
60 
68 

12 
39 
50 
53 
53 
69 
64 


24 
29 
54 
50 
57 
63 
72 

12 
39 
52 
55 
60 
61 
65 
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30 
57 
62 
60 
65 
74 

12 
38 

60 
54 
68 
60 
65 


Fiscal  year — 


1964        1968        1972 


1973 


1974 


Marine  Corps: 

Combat  skills _ /a 

Intermediate  combat  units  (bat'taiionV) (.') 

Major  combat  units  (divisions) "  (;) 

Manpower  planning  categories            (:\ 

FYDP  I,  II.  IV. ... .........::.::.".'.";;:""'  es 

Operating  forces 69 

Structure  spaces „'_ /■) 

Air  Force;  

Combat  skills (;) 

Intermediate  combat  unitsCbaYtahonV)."' 9 

Major  combat  units  (divisions) .['  61 

Manpower  planning  categories                 (:\ 

FYDPI.  II.  IV   .......y. " 63 

Operating  forces  71 

Structure  spaces (■) 


1  Except  for  the  structure  spaces  category.  numbers*hown  are  "combat"  personnel  as  a  p»rcent 
ot  tot.-l  manpower  m  each  service  (includin;  trainees,  transients,  etc.). 


(■) . 

28 

28 

?« 

(■•) 

32 

32 

3? 

{') 

54 

54 

55 

(-) 

51 

56 

57 

61 

61 

64 

64 

60 

65 

66 

67 

(■) 

66 

70 

71 

0) 

« 

8 

8 

11 

12 

12 

1? 

61 

58 

67 

67 

(■) 

46 

46 

46 

64 

59 

57 

67 

77 

74 

74 

73 

<•) 

50 

51 

52 

'  Data  not  available. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Danielson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  family. 

Mr.  Rangel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tendance at  a  funeral. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  from  2:30 
p.m.  today  and  balance  of  week,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hays)  . 
for  today,  on  account  of  death  in  family, 

Mr,  Frenzel  <  at  the  request  of  mV. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today 
and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Maraziti  >  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remark.';,  and  include  extra- 
neous material :  i 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes, July  12,  1973. 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  HoGAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  for  2  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia),  to  re- 
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vise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GrONZALEZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hebert,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  18. 

Mr.  Chappell.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  for  40  minutes,  on  July 
12. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fascell  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
Rev.  T.  Newton  Wise. 

Mr.  HoRTON  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $992.75. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  to  extend  his  re- 
marks during  debate  on  H.R.  8860. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  RcussELOT  to  follow  Mr.  du  Pont 
during  general  debate  today  in  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  Dellttms,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
.§1.:?06.25 

I  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Maraziti'  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:  i 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hanraha:j. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Ml-.  Veysey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Bafalis  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Couchlin. 

Mr.  Huber  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  DU  Pont. 

Mr.  Parris  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Heinz. 


Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  "at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgian,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Stokes  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DiGGs. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Abzuc  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rahick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Cotter  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennesseee. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Bolling  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ginn. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Sikes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Obey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conyers. 


Sokolowska  Domanskl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  902.  An  act  to  amend  section  607ik) 
(8)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended;  to  the  CommUtee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  1272.  An  act  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  constitutional  conventions  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  on  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  pur- 
suant to  article  V  o  the  Constitution;  to  the 
Committee  en  the  Juciclary. 

S.  2047.  An  act  to  authorize  a  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  planning  of  a  transit  line  in 
the  median  of  the  Dulles  Airport  Road  and 
for  a  feasibility  study  of  rapid  transit  to 
Friendship  International  Airport;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
a  national  policy  with  respect  to  the  expan- 
sion of  commerce  in  goods  and  services  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  nonmarket 
economy  countries;  to  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION AND  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  and  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  245.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kamal  An- 
toiiie  Chalaby;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  293!  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Wan 
Kim;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Edward  Scofield  (Ernesto  Esplno) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiolarv 

S.  489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janet  Lee 
Uavis  Brace;  10  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllhelm 
J.  R.  Maly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  748,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tanlos 
iTo.ivi  J.  Ma'liif:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  775.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jozefa 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5452.  An  act  to  extend  and  make  tech- 
nical corrections  to  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  1966.  as  amended. 

H.R.  7445.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951  for  1  year,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  8410.  An  act  to  continue  the  existing 
temporary  Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
through  November  30,  1973.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  June  30,  1973  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bilis 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.R.  5383.  To  authorize  appropriations  tor 
the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments,  to  authorize  'or 
bridge  alterations,  to  authorize  for  the  Coast 
Guard  an  end-year  strength  for  active  duty 
personnel,  to  authorize  for  the  Co.^st  Guard 
average  military  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  5452.  To  extend  and  make  technical 
corrections  to  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege and  Program  Act  of  1966.  as  amended. 

H.R.  6187.  To  amend  section  502(a)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 

H.R.  7445.  To  extend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  for  1  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  7670.  To  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  ye.\r  1974  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  "the  Department  of  Commerce. 

H.R.  8410.  To  continue  the  existing  tempo- 
rarv  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  through 
November  30.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  8537.  To  amend  titles  10  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  cer- 
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tain  provisions  of  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  9055.  Making  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1973, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  636.  Making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

n04,  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  appropriations  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain  Departments 
(H.  Doc.  No.  93-123);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1105.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposal 
to  consider  amendments  to  the  request  for 
appropriations  transmitted  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-124);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretarv 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954-  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and  Hous- 
ing, transmitting  a  notification  of  construc- 
tion project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Army  Reserve  at  Fort  Wavne,  Ind  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2233  a(l,;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  m  the  Asian 
Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1109.  A  letter  from  the  Mavor-Commls- 
sloner.  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washlng- 
tori.  D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  emplovment  of  minors 
within  the  District  of  Columbia";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Mavor-Commis- 
sioner,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Wa.shing- 
ton  D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  control  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  storage  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, a)id  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

/J^'-  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S, 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  promote  the 
effective  administration  of  Federal  employ- 
ees compensation  for  work-related  Iniuries- 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

1112.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers. Equal  Employment  Onportunitv  Co- 
ordinating Council,  transmitting  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  civerir.g  fiscal 
year  1973,  pursuant  to  se-tion  715  of  Public 
Law  92-261:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
transmitting  copies  of  international   agree- 


ments entered  into  during  the  period  of  May 
10,  1973  and  July  1,  1973.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 112(b).  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1114.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  1973  progress  re- 
port on  the  VS^estern  U.S.  water  plan,  pur- 
suant to  section  201,  Public  Law  90-537;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1115.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Water  Commission,  transmitting  final  report 
entitled  "New  Directions  In  U.S.  Water 
Policy",  pursuant  to  the  National  Water 
Commission  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  an  ad- 
ditional plan  to  provide  hospital  care  for 
merchant  seamen  and  other  beneficiaries 
through  the  use  of  community  facilities  for 
the  hospital  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  pursuant  to 
section  3,  Public  Law  92-585;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1117.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  and  plan  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  of  national  disposal  sites 
for  the  storage  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  3254f;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  for 
public  and  government  affairs.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corps.,  transmitting 
the  financial  report  of  the  corporation  for 
March  1973,  pursuant  to  section  308(a)  (1)  of 
the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1120.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  cop- 
ies of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  Stat«s. 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (il)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  |8  U.S.C. 
1182(A)  (28)  (I)  (11)  (b)  !;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1121.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission- 
er. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
under  the  authority  contained  In  section  13 
(bi  of  the  act  of  September  11.  1957.  pursu- 
ant to  section  13(c)  of  the  act  [8  U.S.C.  1255b 
(C)  |;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1122.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis'sion- 
er.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212 (di  (3i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pur.-uant  to 
section  212id).6l  of  the  act  [8  U.S.C.  1182 
id)  (6)  );  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 

ce.  Department  of  Justice,  transmittl-ig  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approved  ac- 
cording certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
prefprence  clas-ific.-xtion.  pursuant  to  section 
204(di  cf  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.'Vet.  PS  amended  |8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  1;  to  the 
Committee  an  the  Judiciary. 

1124.  A  letter  fro.m  the' Acting  Commls- 
■•■io-ier.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  JusMce.  transmitting 
C'pies  of  orders  su?pending  deportation,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved. 
pursu.rit  to  section  244(a!(I)  of  the  Im- 
in  •jratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
(8  U.S.C.  1254(c)  (1)|;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


1125.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries.  Inc.,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Inc..  for  fiscal  vear  1972,  pursuant 
to  18  U.S.C.  4127;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1126.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
transmitting  environmental  impact  state- 
ments for  four  legislative  proposals,  pursu- 
ant to  section  102(2)  iC)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee  en  Merchant  .Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1127.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army  dated 
May  14.  1973,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations 
on  San  Bernard  River.  Tex.,  authorized  bv 
section  209  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved October  23.  1962;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
prospectus  renewal  of  the  leasehold  interest 
at  120  Church  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  US 
Atomic  Energ\-  Commission,  transmitting 
a  revised  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Public  Law  91-273;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture 
transmitting  a  joint  report  of  intention  to 
Interchange  Jurisdiction  of  civil  works  and 
Forest  Service  acquired  lands  at  Laurel 
River  Lake  Project.  Ky..  pursuant  to  70 
Stat.  656;  16  U.S.C.  505a.b;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Russian  wheat  sales  and  weak- 
nesses In  Agriculture's  management  of 
wheat  export  subsidy  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tr.insmitting  a 
report  that  contracts  with  ioreign  firms 
should  be  priced  in  local  currency  (Depart- 
ment of  Defense);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  potential  for  greater  consolida- 
tion of  the  maintenance  workload  In  the 
military  services:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
err.ment  Operations 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  o:\  Banking  and 
Currency.  H  R.  1751.  An  act  prescribing  the 
objectives  and  functions  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivitv  and  Work  Qual- 
ity (Rept.  No.  93  366),  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DORN:  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
H.R.  9048.  A  bill  to  amend  -itle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  imnroved 
medical  care  to  veterans:  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  car*  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans:  to  improve  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  career  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(Rept.  No,  93-3^81  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whcle  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union, 

Mr.  H.^YS:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
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ference  report  on  H.K.  7645  (Rept.  No.  93- 
367) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HANLEY;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  8929.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  financing  of  the  cost  of  mailing  certain 
matter  free  of  postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of 
postage,  and  for  other  purjxjses  (Rept.  No. 
93-369).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  504  (Rept.  No.  93- 
370) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bevill,   Mr.   CoNYERS,   Mr.   Cormak, 
Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Qaydos,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  O'Hara,   Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York,     Mr.     Symington,     and     Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  9147.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim- 
itation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bevill,   Mr.   Conyers,   Mr.   Corman, 
Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Roncallo 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Symington,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia) : 
H.R.  9148.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances  under   which   the   Administrator   of 
Veterans"  Affairs  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hospi- 
tals  in   emergencies;    to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  9149.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
bu.=lness;  to  the  Comrr.ittcc  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  9150.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  as  it  relates  ro  the  conduct 
of   organized   amateur   athletic   competition 
within  the  United  States  and  the  participa- 
tion of  American   athletes  In  international 
amateur  athletic  competition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DORN : 
H.R.  9151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  by  the 
act  every  household  which  has  a  member  who 
is  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    ERASER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DiGGS.   Mr.   Leggett.   Mr.   Donohtts, 
and  Mr.  Mezvinskt)  : 
H.R.  9152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
Importation    of   Rhodeslan    chrome    and    to 
restore  the  United  States  to  its  position  as  a 
law-abiding    member    of    the    International 
community;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  9153.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  a  Medal  of  Honor  for  Policemen  and 
a  Medal  of  Honor  for  Firemen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  9154.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  9155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  powers,  duties,  and 
functions  of  consular  officers  relating  to  the 
granting  or  refusal  of  visas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  9156.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
deduction    for   depreciation    on    capital   ex- 
penditures Incurred  in  connecting  residential 
sewer  lines  to  municipal  sewage  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  9157.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education   Act  of   1970  for  3   years;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL : 
H.R.  9158.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations   to    carry    out    tiie    lead-based 
paint  poisoning  prevention  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  9159.  A  bUl  tci  provide  for  Increased 
international  control  of  the  production  of, 
and  traffic  in  opium,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  9160.  A  bill  to  provide  a  practicable 
precipitation  management  program  for  the 
Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9161.  A  bill  to  provide  that  chief 
judges  of  circuits  and  chief  Judges  of  district 
courts  shall  cease  to  serve  as  such  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  66;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roncallo  of  New  York)  : 
H.R.  9162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  powers,  duties,  and 
functions  of  consular  officers  relating  to  the 
granting  or  refusal  of  visas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  9163.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  9164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Apostle  Is- 
lands  National   Lakeshore    In   the   State   of 
Wisconsin,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  THONE: 
H.R.   9165.   A   bill    to   repeal    the   recently 
added   limitation    on    Federal    payments    to 
States  for  skilled  nursing  home  and  inter- 
mediate   care    facility    services    under    the 
medicaid    program;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  9166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hospital 
care  through  a  system  of  voluntary  health 
insurance  including  protection  against  the 
catastrophic  expenses  of  illness,  financed  in 
whole  for  low-income  groups  through  Issu- 
ance of  certificates,  and  in  part  for  all  other 
persons  through  allowance  of  tax  credits;  and 
to  provide  effective  utilization  of  available 
financial  resources,  health  manpower,  and 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia   (for  himself,   Mr.   Dominick 
V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bi- 
AGGi.  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  Brink- 
ley,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
BtTRKE  of   California,   Mr.   Conyers, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Flow- 
ers, Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Gubser.  and  Mr. 
Harrington)  : 
H.R.  9167.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supen-lsory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia (for  himself,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey.  Mr.  McKinnet,  Mr.  Melch- 


er,    Mr.    MiNisH,    Mr.    MrrcHELL   of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Rees.    Mr.    Rhodes,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Roybal)  : 
H.R.  9168.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and   the   U.S.  Postal   Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia   (for   himself,   Mr.   Sisk,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Stttdds,  Mr.  Thompson 
of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Veysey,    Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  Yatron)  ; 
H.  R.  9169.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice;   to  the   Committee  on  Post   Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  9170.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
interests  of  the  United  States  retained  in  cer- 
tain lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Texas  shall  be  conveyed  to  such  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SisK)  : 
H.R.  9171.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  as  it  relates  to  the  con- 
duct of  organized  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion within  the  United  States  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  American  athletes  in  interna- 
tional amateur  athletic  competition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  9172.  A  bin  to  provide  for  emergency 
allotment  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  allot- 
ments or  quotas  for  1973  In  certain  disaster 
areas  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.   9173    A   bUl   to  establish   a  Federal 
scholarship   program   In   petroleum,  mining, 
and  extractive  metallurgical  engineering  to 
assist  the  United  States  to  meet  its  future 
energy  requirements;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  9174.  A  bill  to  encourage  consideration 
of  nonstructural  alternatives  to  flood  damage 
prevention:     to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

By   Mr.   CON'YERS    (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Fish)  : 
H.R.  9175.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  cities,  combinations  of  cities,  public 
agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  police — com- 
munity  relations,    encouraging   citizen   In- 
volvement   In    crime    prevention    programs, 
volunteer  service  programs,  and  In  other  co- 
operative efforts  In  the  criminal  Jiistice  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  9176.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
mittee Act  to  authorize  reduced-fare  trans- 
portation on  a  space-available  basis  for  per- 
sons who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  3177.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  as  It  relates  to  the  conduct 
of  organized  amateur  athletic  competition 
within  the  United  States  and  the  participa- 
tion of  American  athletes  In  international 
amateur  athletic  competition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9178.  A  bin  to  require  executive  agen- 
cies to  report  to  a  person  who  is  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  scope 
and  nature  of  their  activities  within  such 
Representative's  district  during  the  previous 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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H.R.  9179.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States  from  engaging  In 
certain  aspects  of  partisan  politics;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  9180.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  by  the 
act  every  household  which  has  a  member 
who  is  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  9181.  A  bni  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

ByMr.  DENT: 
H.J.  Res.  654.  Joint  resolution:   National 
Education  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

ByMr.  GINN: 
H.J.  Res.  655.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  school  busing;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  656.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
nationwide  gasoline  and  oil  shortages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  a:id  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.     SiKES,     Mr.     Waggonner,     Mr. 
Zablocki,    Mr.    Del    Clawson,    Mr. 
Derwinski,     Mr.     Kemp,     and     Mr. 
Robinson  of  Vlrgina)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  263.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  continued  close  relations  with  the 
Republic   of   China;    to    the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Burke       of       Massachusetts,       Mr. 
Moakley,  and  Mr.  O'Neill)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  264.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  continue  to  be  berthed 
in  the  Port  of  Boston,  Mass.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
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By     Mr.     WOLFF      (for     himself,     Mr. 

Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Vigorito, 

and  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels)  : 

H.    Con.   Res.   265.   Concurrent   resolution 

providing  recognition  for  Columbus;  to  the 

Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  hUnself  and  Mr. 

Steele)  : 

H.  Res.  482.  Resolution  In  recognition  of 

the  Independence  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

the  Bahamas;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.  Res.  483.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Children  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  social  conditions 
adversely  affecting  the  development  of  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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U.S.  fisheries  jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

274.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative 
to  assistance  to  senior  citizens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

269.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  military  cutbacks  affecting  the  em- 
ployment of  U.S.  citizens;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

270.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to  protecting  and 
promotion  of  tourism  and  preservation  of 
the  natural  wonders  of  the  waterways  In  the 
National  Parks  and  Monuments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

271.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the  prob- 
lems of  vehicle  emission  controls  at  high  alti- 
tudes; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

272.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of,  Texas,  repealing  the  resolution 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  rela- 
tive to  bicameral  State  legislature's  appor- 
tioiunent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

273.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  extending  the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURGENER: 

H.R.  9182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Labrador  del  Rosarlo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  9183.  A  bill  to  incorporate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  American  ex-prisoners 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

250.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Milton 
Mayer,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clarj'. 

251.  Also,  petition  of  Steven  Louis  Wash- 
ington. Baltimore,  Md.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

252.  Also,  petition  of  the  Borough  Assem- 
bly, Greater  Anchorage  Area  Borough.  Alaska, 
relative  to  the  establishing  of  a  national  cem- 
etery at  Fort  Richardson,  Aln^ka;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

253.  Also,  petition  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  N.Y..  relative  to  retire- 
ment and  social  security  for  New  York  State 
policemen  and  firemen;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 
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WHILE  WE  SLEEP 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  TV  sta- 
tion WRAL-TV  in  Raleigh,  N.C..  fre- 
quently devotes  its  regular  editorial 
period  to  commentaries  by  citizens  of 
the  area.  The  various  guest  commenta- 
tors cover  the  spectrum  of  political  and 
economic  philosophy. 

This  opportunity  for  open  discussion 
was  the  idea  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Fletcher,  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  broadcasting  company.  Need- 
less to  say,  citizens  appear  on  WRAL-TV 
expressing  views  with  which  Mr.  Fletcher 
and  his  associates  do  not  agree.  There 
are  others  with  whom  they  do  agree.  The 
idea,  Mr.  President,  is  to  offer  a  broad 
variety  of  views  from  which  the  WRAL- 
TV  viewers  can  formulate  their  own 
opinions. 

Recently  I  heard  a  commentary  on  the 
WRAL-TV  series  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  highly  instructive.  It  was  wTitten  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Carl  A.  Gray,  a  retired 
citizen  of  nearby  Durham,  N.C.  I  was  so 


impressed  that  I  wrote  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Gray's  commentary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gray's  commentarj-  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

While  We  Sleep 
(By  Carl  A.  Gray) 

Russian  dictator.  Lenin,  said,  "There  Is  no 
surer  means  of  overturning  the  existing 
basis  of  society  than  to  debauch  the  cur- 
rency. By  continuing  a  process  of  Inflation, 
governments  can  confiscate,  secretly  and  un- 
observed, an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of 
its  citizens." 

It  Is  a  shock  when  one  sviddenly  realizes 
the  currency  has  been  devalued,  inflation  has 
crept  up  on  us  and  the  national  debt.  In 
excess  of  $426  billion  is  getting  out  of  hand. 
This  Is  $90  billion  more  than  the  combined 
debts  of  all  the  countries  In  the  world.  If 
medical  science  doesn't  stop  making  some 
of  us  Grandfathers  live  longer — our  grand- 
children will  be  telling  us  to  go  pay  off  the 
national  debt  ourselves. 

Underlying  conditions  for  out-of-control 
Inflation  have  been  In  the  making  for  40 
years. 

People  often  blame  the  wage  and  price 
spiral  for  this — but  as  economist  Milton 
Friedman  states,  "Government  deficit 
spending  Is  the  primary  cause  of  Inflation." 
The  wage-price  spiral  Is  the  result  of  In- 
flation. 


Because  of  exce.ssive  spending,  failure  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  deficit  financing — 
we  have  created  the  "process  of  inflation" 
recomme:ided  by  Lenin.  Add  to  this  the  mis- 
use of  Government  authority  over  the  econ- 
omy without  sufficient  public  defenders  to 
oppose  it,  we  now  have  slow  strangulation 
"secretly  and  unobserved"  of  Oi:r  free  enter- 
prise system. 

This  situation  has  been  enhanced  by  poli- 
ticians who  argue  for  more  government  con- 
trols and  regulations  over  the  economy,  by 
liberals  who  argue  for  the  redistributiun  of 
private  wealth,  by  the  wars  we  have  fought, 
by  social  scientists  making  loud  noLses  like 
cause  preachers  demanding  the  Government 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  some  t'roups  at 
the  expen.<ie  of  another:  by  every  business- 
man and  his  lobbyist  who  argue  for  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  his  industry  while  pro- 
tecting him  from  foreign  competition,  by 
those  advocating  farm  subsidies,  ship  s\ibsi- 
dles,  by  economists  who  advocate  stimu- 
lating the  economy. 

Our  fiscal  foolishness,  billions  wasted  for 
social  programs  and  the  fact  that  even  the 
best  politicians  will  not  resist  the  public 
clamor  for  more  social  and  welfare  benefits, 
has  forced  the  country  Into  a  spending  and 
borrowing  spree  of  frightening  proportions. 
Deficit  spending  and  deflclt  financing  ( that 
Is,  money  spent  but  not  obtained  by  taxes) 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  courts — m.ight 
well  be  called  legal  Government  counter- 
feiting. Congressional  authority  to  create 
deficit  financing  Is  the  greatest  loophole  of 
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all  tlrne  U  Is  a  political  Erlmmlck  that  poses 
constant    ciani'er   to   ctir   financial    str.bility. 

Alexander  Hamilton  warned.  "Power  over 
a  niitns  suoslsieace  Is  power  over  his  will.  " 

It  therefore  is  the  duty  of  every .Jiie  wh.j 
realizes  the  untold  benefits  of  free  enter- 
prue  and  the  pre.sent  threat  of  Its  destruc- 
tun  to  e.spovtnd  his  convictions. 


ABRAHAM  ROTH3ERG:   GREAT 
AND  NOBLE  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tu-?.>(iav,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  knowii  thousands  of 
public  ofiBcials  during  my  career.  Almost 
all  of  them  '.vera  able,  some  were  distin- 
guished, but  very  few  were  great — and 
noble. 

One  of  the  great — and  noble — public 
servants  I  have  had  the  honor  of  know- 
ing is  Abraham  Rothberg.  of  Linden,  N.J.. 
a  member  of  the  Linden  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  present  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Finance  Committees. 

Why  is  he  great,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  can 
think  of  several  reasons,  but  will  only 
list  a  few  at  this  time:  He  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  helping  people — without  any 
ulterior  motives.  He  has  the  kind  of  in- 
tegrity that  every  person  should  have — 
impeccable.  And  also  because  of  a  recent 
decision  made  by  Abe  Rothberg — a  typi- 
cal decision  for  him. 

Yet  I  wonder  how  many  other  officials 
would  have  made  such  a  decision  in  this 
entire  country:  The  Linden  Board  of 
Education  wanted  to  name  a  new  school 
af  t^r  Abraham  Rothberg.  but  he  declined 
the  honor,  bectmse  "a  lot  of  others 
helped."  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  article 
from  the  Linden  Leader,  covering  this 
amazing  story  about  a  great  and  noble 
public  sei-vant: 

Rothberg    Declines    Bid    To    Name    School 
After  Him 

A  resolution  namlna;  the  new  vocational 
.school  th.e  Linden  Hlj;h  School  Vocational 
and  Technical  Building  was  passed  by  the 
Lindeti  Board  of  Education  last  Wednesday 
eventng.  only  moments  after  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  board  declined  to  have  the  school 
named  In  his  honcr. 

-Abraham  Rothberg,  a  member  of  the  board 
for  more  than  25  years  and  chairman  of  Its 
education  and  iinanre  committees  declined 
the  honor  of  having  th?  school  named  for 
!rri.  saylne  it  \va3  net  appropriate  to  have 
the  schn.  1  .-..-.med  a.'ter  any  one  person  and 
nicnt  onlnc  the  names  of  others  who  helped 
plan  t-  e  school. 

"T  am  f-iankful  to  the  board  for  giving 
me  this  I'.onar."  Rothber:^  sttited,  "but  I  mtist 
decline. 

"The  vocation."'!  school,  aithoucth  a  differ- 
enf  ;r.;ildino;.  is  ^tlll  the  Linden  Histh  School, 
and  students  attending  t'.-.e  schcol  will  still 
recelv?  a  dip'or.^.i  from  Linden  Hizh  School." 

M-rrls  Smith  president  of  the  board.  In 
mnkinst  the  recomjTiendations,  noted  that 
Rothberr  wis  InHuenfal  In  getting  state 
funds  to  ilnar.cc  half,  >  r  SI'.,  million  dollars, 
for  constructirn  of  the  vocational  school. 

But  Rothberg  -.oted  that  a  "lot  of  others 
helped  to  plan  the  school."  He  cited  former 
sur)enntendents  of  schools,  the  late  Emanuel 
Eedrtck  and  Dr.  John  O'Brien,  as  well  as 
Mayor  John  T.  Gregorlo.  Dr.  John  Cummlngs 
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of  the  State  Department  of  Education  In 
charge  of  vocattonal  and  technical  training. 

Immediately  after  Rothberg's  rejection  of 
t;>.e  proposal  the  board  passed  a  resolution 
d.rectini;  the  architects  to  erect  a  sign  In 
front  of  the  school  bearing  the  name. 

The  vocational  building  will  open  for 
classes  in  September.  The  board  also  ap- 
proved the  acceptance  of  20  out-of-town  stu- 
dents to  the  school.  The  tuition  rate  is  .S650 
per  student.  The  students  are  from  Roselle 
and  Rahway  and  will  receive  academic  train- 
ing in  their  own  school  for  half  a  day  and 
vocational  training  in  Linden  for  the  re- 
mair.der  of  the  school  dav. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  announced  on  June  29  several  new 
initiatives  to  encouraEre  development  of 
the  Nation's  domestic  energy  resources. 
and  he  called  for  a  comprehensive  effort 
to  reduce  the  growth  in  our  energy 
consumption. 

The  President's  new  actions  included: 

First.  Legislation  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources con.si.stinrt  of  functions  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  several  other  agencies; 

Second.  Legislation  to  establi-h  a  new 
independent  agency,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ERDA— to  coordinate  all  Federal 
energy  research  and  devplopment: 

Third.  Leei.slation  to  retain  the  five- 
member  commission  organization  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  carry  on 
the  licensing',  regulatory,  and  related 
environmental  and  safety  functions  of 
that  agency,  but  under  a  new  name,  the 
Nuclear  Eu'^r^y  Commission. 

The  Pre^^ident  also  created  an  Energy 
Policy  Office  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  Th.-^  EPO  will  replace  the 
Special  Committee  on  Energy,  and  it  will 
also  expand  upon  the  role  of  the  National 
Energy  Offlfe  which  helped  guide  the 
development  of  the  administration's 
cnertry  policies. 

Th?  administration's  overall  energy 
policy,  however,  still  contains  man'-  seri- 
ous gaps — L-aps  which  must  be  filled  if 
the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  func- 
tion effectively,  both  on  the  domestic 
front  and  as  a  world  leader.  Specifically, 
the  admini-tration's  energy  policy  is 
deficient  in  three  important  respects: 

First,  the  administration  doe.s  not  have 
a  policy  which  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  pos.sibility  of  serious  fuel  shortages 
this  wirte''  and  next  sprinof.  As  a  mini- 
mum, the  administration  should  have  a 
plan  to  a.-'un  the  rontinued  operation 
of  essential  components  of  this  society, 
such  as  schools,  major  industries,  and 
t.".'""  hcni'"'^  V  e  all  In'e  in. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  suggestion 
frc^rn  the  administration  that  they  have 
a  plan  or  a  policv  to  as.sure  that  these 
essential  components  of  society  can  be 
maintained  in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  The 
administration  should  act  now  to  iden- 
tify who  the  essential  users  of  energy 
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products  are.  in  order  that  we  are  fully 
prepared  to  deal  with  an  emergency  if 
one  should  occur.  The  verj-  fact  that 
more  than  2,000  retail  service  stations 
have  been  forced  out  of  business  over  the 
past  few  months  should  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that  real  hardships  can  occur, 
and  that  we  must  work  dihgently  to 
avoid  them. 

Second,  while  the  indefinite  removal 
of  oil  import  restrictions  may  temporar- 
ily ease  any  potential  shortage  problems, 
this  action  may  pose  serious  dangers  to 
our  national  security  by  encouraging  a 
greater  reliance  on  foreign  oil,  especially 
Arab  oil,  while  aggravating  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  at  a  time  when  the 
dollar  is  in  serious  trouble  abroad.' 

In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that 
while  Arab  nations  presently  sit  on  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  world's  oil  re- 
serves, the  LTnited  States  reliance  on 
imported  oil  has  been  increasing  steadily 
over  recent  years,  with  this  country  im- 
porting nearly  28  percent  of  its  oil  in 
1971.  Yet  oil  imports  are  projected  to 
jump  anywhere  to  50  to  65  percent  of 
that  domestic  consumption  by  1980. 
Clearly,  a  heavy  reliance  on  Arab  oil 
could  have  a  profound  impact  on  our 
foreign  policy  in  areas  of  the  world  which 
play  a  key  role  in  the  formulation  of  a 
national  defense  strategy. 

The  impact  of  such  great  reliance  on 
Arab  oil  could  also  have  a  dramatic  ef- 
fect on  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion, as  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Peter  Peterson  recently  estimated  that 
an  increase  of  just  $1  for  each  barrel  of 
imported  oil  could  add  about  $4  to  $5 
billion  to  the  annual  U.S.  import  bill. 
Unless  this  trend  can  be  reversed,  pre- 
dicted Mr.  Peterson,  the  United  States 
may  be  paying  out  some  $25  billion  an- 
nually for  foreign  oil  by  1980,  with  effects 
on  our  domestic  economy  which  are  cer- 
tain to  be  extremely  damaging. 

The  administration  should  move  im- 
mediately and  decisively  to  guarantee 
the  cooperation  of  the  world's  major 
powers,  in  order  to  minimize  any  poten- 
tial threats  to  either  our  national  secu- 
rity or  our  domestic  economy. 

Third,  the  administration  has  failed  to 
implement  a  plan  which  will  increase  do- 
mestic production  of  crude  oil.  and  the 
administration  has  postponed  for  a  full 
year  the  drive  needed  to  develop  ade- 
quate, alternative  energy  sources. 

Even  if  the  United  States  were  to  util- 
ize the  full  potential  of  its  domestic 
sources  of  oil.  those  sources  arc  stiH  fi- 
nite. Unless  couple i  with  a  me--i--e  effort 
to  perfect  the  technologv  relating  to 
nuclenr  energy-,  .solar  ener.gy,  geothermal 
energy,  coal  gissiflcation.  and  a  host  of 
other  alternative  fuel  sources,  the  United 
States  will  not  be  taking  tho.se  actions 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  energv  crisis 
in  a  comj^rchensive  way. 

The  President  did  announce  on  June 
29  a  SIO  billion  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  to  begin  in  fi.scal  ^-^-ar  1975. 
aimed  at  dev^loning  these  alternative 
fuel  sources.  In  my  judgment,  however, 
the  country  can  ill-afford  any  more  de- 
lay:; in  getting  such  a  program  underway. 
The  President  should  implement  this 
program  immediately,  and  wait  no  longer 
before  putting  this  country's  great  re- 
search and  development  potential  into  a 
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program  to  move  us  away  from  complete 
dependence  on  the  fossil  fuels. 

The  President  also  airnounced  on  June 
29  a  policy  to  begin  the  process  of  slov\-- 
ing  growth  in  the  total  demand  for  en- 
ergy. The  President  announced  a  na- 
tional goal  of  reducing  anticipated  per- 
sonal consumption  of  energy  by  5  per- 
cent over  the  next  12  months. 

The  President  also  directed  each  exec- 
utive department  and  agency  to  partici- 
pate in  a  governmentwide  program  to 
reduce  anticipated  energy  consumption 
by  7  percent  over  the  next  12  months. 

Certainly,  the  spirit  of  conservation 
and  the  control  of  energy  demand  should 
be  primary  goals  in  any  policy  concerned 
with  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  It  is  not  realistic  to  suggest, 
however,  that  these  goals  can  be  attained 
by  asking  State  legislatures  to  reduce 
highway  speed  limits,  as  such  action 
would  be  a  completely  unenforceable  and 
unworkable  solution  to  the  energy  con- 
servation problem.  Greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  encouraging  use  of 
mass  transit  facilities,  carpools,  and 
other  nonautomotive  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  administration 
will  move  promptly  and  decisively  to 
head  off  many  of  these  potential  prob- 
lems. How  the  United  States  responds  to 
these  challenges  of  the  energy  crisis  will 
have  a  profound  impact  on  our  future 
foreign  policy,  our  balance-of-payments 
situation  and.  therefore,  the  health  and 
vitality  of  our  domestic  economy,  our  na- 
tional security,  and  on  virtually  every- 
thing relating  to  the  abihty  of  this  great 
country  to  maintain  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world  community. 
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THE  EXCLUSION  OP  AUTISM— 
A  MISTAKE 


GILBANE  BUILDING  CO.  OF 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

OF    RHODE    ISL.-VND 

IS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  England  construction  publication 
of  April  9,  1973,  has  rightfully  recognized 
the  Gilbane  Building  Co.,  of  Providence, 
R.I..  on  its  centennial. 

The  Gilbane  Building  Co.  has  achieved 
great  success  and  distinction  in  the 
building  industry,  not  only  in  the  Unite4 
States  but  abroad  as  well.  One  of  its 
achievements  which  is  most  famil'ar  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  is  the  expan- 
sive auditorium  in  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

The  company  is  presently  under  the 
mcnagement  of  two  brother^  v. ho  are 
dear  iriend.s  of  mine.  Thomas  and  Wil- 
liam Gilbr.nc.  This  company  was  founded 
by  their  grandfather,  who  wa^  an  Irish 
immiyr.^nt.  and  all  of  us  in  Rhode  I'land 
have  been  grateful  for  the  employment 
that  it  his  afforded  manv  of  our  people 
and  the  recognition  thist  it  has  received 
lor  its  fine  quality  of  vo-kmanship. 

On  this  occ:..'=ion  of  its  I'^Oth  nnniver- 
•^iry,  I  congratulate  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  company  and  extend  to  them 
and  all  its  workers  my  best  wishes  for 
continued  success. 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  20,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Mental  Retardation  FaciU- 
ties  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to  ex- 
pand the  definition  of  "development 
disability"  to  include  autism.  I  plan  to 
reintroduce  it  again  in  2  weeks. 

The  term  "autistic  children"  as  de- 
fined by  the  National  Society  for  Autistic 
Children  includes  persons,  regardless  of 
age,  with  severe  disorders  of  communica- 
tion and  behavior  whose  disability  be- 
came manifest  during  the  early  develop- 
ment of  childhood.  Such  children  are 
typically  multihandicapped  in  their  abil- 
ity to  receive  and  communicate  informa- 
tion, resulting  in  behavior  unsuited  to 
the  physical  and  social  demands  of  their 
environment. 

Dr.  Rocco  Motto  of  the  Reiss-Davis 
Child  Center,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  whose 
excellance  in  pediatric  treatment  and 
study  is  well  known  throughout  Califor- 
nia and  the  country,  believes  If  .islation 
of  this  type  is  desperately  needed  for 
centers  like  Reiss-Davis  to  begin  to  study 
and  treat  autism  effectively. 

Dr.  Motto  said: 

A  broadened  definition  of  developmental 
disability  to  include  the  autistic,  schizo- 
phrenic, and  severely  mentally  disturbed 
child  will  permit  centers  and  programs 
throughout  the  country  to  offer  better  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services  that  are  badly 
needed  but  until  now  have  not  been  available 
to  so  many  deserving  families. 

Dr.  Motto  added : 

A  broadened  definition  will  encourage 
more  states  to  develop  effective  programs.  In 
those  states  where  day  treatment  programs 
have  been  available  for  the  autistic  child 
(a  combined  clinical,  social,  and  educational 
program),  the  costs  have  been  well  estab- 
lished at  $10.000-$12.000  per  child  per  year. 
Such  programs  operate  a  six  to  seven  hour 
day  five  days  a  week.  Children  receive  the 
full  range  of  physical,  psychological,  psychi- 
atric, and  educational  care  as  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  now  there  are  30,- 
ono-50.000  children  diagnosed  as  autis- 
tic. They  and  their  families  have  not 
benefited  from  existing  statutes  under 
the  Mental  Retardation  Act,  not  because 
autism  is  a  disorder  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, but  because  of  a  legislative  over- 
sight in  the  original  bill's  formulation  10 
years  ago. 

This  oversight  has  delayed  the  par- 
ents of  autistic  children  from  receiving 
the  professional  guidance  and  education 
needed  to  psychologically  endure  the 
burden  of  autism. 

This  oversight  has  made  it  virtually 
impossible  for  State  and  private  medical 
facilities  to  coordinate  effective  nnd 
practical  regional  programs  alloving 
f'lmilics  to  reside  in  the  general  vicin- 
Uy  of  the  hea'th  center.  My  .".mendment 
".o'lld  enalif  health  centers  throughctit 
the  country  to  develop  these  type  of  i5ro- 
grams.  It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  personal  program  geared  to  commun- 
ity  orientation   is   far   more   beneficial 
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and  in  the  long  i-un  less  costly  than  mas- 
sive institutionalism  which  ;s  the  tragic 
result  of  our  present  policy. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  over- 
sight has  stifled  medical  research  for 
the  severely  disturbed  child.  Although 
cures  ?Jid  tangible  results  lor  autistic  dis- 
orders will  not  be  solved  by  our  alloca- 
tion alone,  or,  quite  frankly,  by  any  al- 
location in  the  near  future,  the  data  and 
observations  recorded  by  the  physicians 
in  their  treatment  of  autism  will  be  in- 
valuable treatment  of  less  severe  mal- 
functions of  a  similar  nature. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Con- 
gress must  provide  adequate  funds  to 
treat  and  diagnose  autism  so  that  our 
battle  against  this  treatable  disease  can 
be  won. 


A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  good  friend  and  neighbor  of 
mine,  Lucille  Virgilio,  was  recently  ac- 
claimed by  her  associates.  Her  efforts  and 
contributions  to  the  benefit  of  others 
have  indeed  been  outstanding  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  well-earned  tribute  which  was  ac- 
corded Mrs.  Virgilio: 

Tribute  Accorded  Mrs.  Virgilio 

It  would  take  more  than  just  one  outing  at 
Camp  Conron  to  fully  describe  the  next  per- 
son whom  I  shall  speak  of — Mrs.  Edward 
Virgilio  known  to  all  of  us  here  as  LucUle — 
more  than  the  time  we  have  simply  to  list  all 
of  her  accomplishments  in  the  name  of  civic 
service.  Born  In  Brooklyn.  Graduated  from 
St.  Joseph's  Convent  elementary  school  and 
high  school  In  Monticello,  New  York.  Married 
to  Edward  Virgilio  In  1938.  In  1950.  this 
couple  moved  to  Bayslde.  From  that  time  on- 
ward, both  of  the  VirglUos  have  been  selfless, 
very  active  citizens,  participating  continually 
in  civic  matters.  It  just  is  not  possible  to 
cover  all  of  Lucille's  contributions.  Some  of 
her  activties  include  ( 1  i  Cub  Scouting — Boy 
Scouting — Explorer  Scouting  (2)  Girl  Scout- 
ing (3)  "The  Talbat  Perkins  Adoption  Serv- 
ice as  administered  by  St.  Mel's  Church  (4) 
MentaUy  ill  children  of  Lifeline  Center  (5) 
Drug  addicted  young  people  of  Samaritan 
Halfway  Society"  (6)  Children  in  the  Man- 
hattan Memorial  Cancer  Hospital. 

There  exists  an  organization  in  Greater 
New  York  City  known  as  the  Woman's 
Service  Club  Council,  subscribed  to  and  sup- 
ported by  five  prominent  New  York  City 
women's  .service  clubs:  These  live  or^'anlza- 
tions — not  alwavs  publiciy.cd  but  neverthe- 
less performing  countless  .services  to  the  sick 
and  needy  are  named  Altrusa.  Pilot,  Quota, 
Surop!:imlst.  and  Zonta.  At  an  annual  dinner 
held  May  31. =t  of  this  year  at  the  Women's 
National  Republican  Club  Headquarters  In 
Manhattan,  our  own  Lucille  Virrrilio  re- 
ceived the  W^oman'.?  Service  CI.".b  Av.tird  for 
"W'onrui  of  the  Year."  Mind  you.  this  award 
is  for  all  of  Now  York  City.  I  certainly  could 
not  improve  o:i  this  paragraph — to  describe 
Lucille  Virt!ilio — which  I  now  read  'rom  a 
letter  dispatched  'o  Lucille  of  April  '.'0.  197.3 
written  %nd  signed  by  Mrs.  Bettc  J.  Van 
B"ck,  Chairrian  of  the  Women  s  Service  Club 
Council:  "Tlie  Service  CU'bo  Council  is  the 
umbrella  organ i:-^at ion  representing  the  five 
classified  service  clubs  of  executive  and  pro- 
fessional women  in  New  York:  Altrusa.  Pilot, 
Quota.  Soroptomlst  and  Zonta.  Each  year  the 
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Council  honors  one  woman  who  has  an  fx- 
ceptlonal  and  outstanding  service  record. 
After  meeting  and  speaking  with  you  at  Girl 
Scout  Headquarters.  I  was  most  Impressed 
with  the  quality  of  your  volunteerlsm.  When 
I  presented  your  name  to  the  Council,  I  was 
really  not  prepared  for  the  Instant,  unani- 
mous vote  of  endorsement — seems  like 
•somewhere'  they  had  all  heard  about  you. 
I  personally  am  delighted  and  I  hope  you  are 
too." 

What  can  I  add  to  that?  Lucille,  not  only 
Is  It  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the 
likes  of  you,  but  more  Important,  knowing 
you  as  we  all  do,  after  these  many  years.  It's 
a  pleasure,  a  real  source  of  happiness. 


WVIZ  COVERAGE  OF  WATERGATE 
HEARINGS  PRAISED  BY  CLEVE- 
LAND  VIEWERS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  have  learned 
that  public  TV  in  Cleveland,  station 
WVIZ,  has  received  almost  unanimous 
support  for  its  coverage  of  the  Watergate 
evenings.  This  tells  me,  among  other 
things,  that  the  voters  of  this  Nation  are 
coming  out  of  their  apathy  and  lethargy 
with  respect  to  national  affairs. 

PBS  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  for 
its  comprehensive  evening  coverage  of 
the  Watergate  hearings.  Without  this, 
millions  of  working  Americans  would  be 
unable  to  observe  the  most  important 
event  in  American  political  history. 

Included  below  is  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on 
June  19,  1973.  concerning  Clevelanders" 
reaction  to  their  public  television  sta- 
tion's programing: 

Watergate  Popular,  WVIZ  Says 

The  televised  Watergate  hearings  aren't 
In  the  same  class  with  "Sesame  Street"  but 
they're  drawing  the  largest  nighttime  view- 
ing audiences  Cleveland's  public  television 
station  has  ever  had,  the  station's  general 
manager  satd  here  yesterday. 

Although  WVIZ  "  (Channel  25)  does  not 
take  surveys  of  its  viewing  audience,  man- 
ager Betty  Cope  said  she  Is  certain  from  the 
"Incredible"  amount  of  mall  that  the  sta- 
tion's nlKhtly  televising  of  the  hearings  is 
drawing  a  record-breaking  number  of  Greater 
Cleveland  viewers. 

Miss  Cope  said  the  station  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  solicit  viewer  response  "to  see  if  this 
Is  the  kind  of  thing  they  want  to  see."  She 
said  mail— hundreds  of  letters  weeklv— has 
been  running  "99  9'  in  favor  of  our  broad- 
casting the  hearings." 

"The  phones  start  ringing  about  5  p.m. 
with  people  wanting  to  make  sure  the  hear- 
ings are  golp.g  to  be  on  that  night,"  Miss 
Cope  said.  WVIZ,  owned  by  the  Educational 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Cleveland,  broad- 
casts the  hearings  five  hours  nlghtlv  begin- 
ning at  8. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  public  TV  stations 
televising  the  Watergate  hearings.  WVIZ  Is 
not  having  membership  drives  asking  view- 
ers to  pledge  money. 

Miss  Cope  added  that  the  station  may  find 
It  neces.sary  to  have  membership  drives  in 
the  future  to  meet  the  high  costs  of  the 
hearings — between  $500  and  $600  an  eve- 
ning—if  they  continue  Into  July. 

The  station  chose  not  to  have  member- 
ship drives,  according  to  Miss  Cope,  because 
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community  response  had  "already  been  so 
great." 

Miss  Cope  agreed  with  a  contention  held 
by  those  within  the  Public  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem (PBS)  and  those  watching  public  TV 
that  If  Watergate  had  not  burst,  the  Nixon 
administration  would  have  taken  over  con- 
trol of  public  T\'. 

"WVIZ  was  a  beneficiary  of  Watergate  be- 
cause, when  Watergate  hit,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration backed  off  areas  where  Nixon 
had  been  trying  to  get  control."  Miss  Cope 
said. 

The  Nixon-controlled  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  (CBP)  and  PBS  had  been 
battling  until  recently  over  how  much  con- 
trol CBP  was  to  have  over  PBS,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  1967  charter. 

"PBS  has  turned  out  to  be  Nixon's  other 
Watergate,"  Miss  Cope  said. 


July  10,  1973 


YOUNGSTOWN  SHEET  &  TUBE  CO. 
RECEIVES  GOVERNOR'S  AWARD 
FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gov.  John  J.  Gilligan  of  Ohio,  recently 
presented  the  Governor's  Award  for 
Community  Action  to  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  located  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  In  making  the  award.  Governor 
Gilligan  cited  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tub 
Co.'s  efforts  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
the  Ohio  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  its  air  pollution  control 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Nemec,  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  and  also  the  other  officers  of 
the  company,  for  their  public-spirited 
attitude.  If  other  companies  follow  the 
example  set  by  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube,  our  country's  pollution  problems 
would  quickly  be  solved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  Governor's 
announcement  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

The  Governor's  Annountemfnt 

Youngstown. — Governor  John  J.  GUllgan 
today  presented  a  Governor's  Award  for  Com- 
munity Action  to  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Company,  commending  the  company 
for  its  efforts  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  the  Installation  of  pollution  control 
equipment  in  its  Ohio  plants. 

The  Governor  and  Ohio  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (Ohio  EPA)  Director  Ira 
L.  Whitman  discussed  Youngstown  Sheet 
and  Tube's  desire  to  Lssue  Industrial  bonds 
totaling  $55  million  which  the  company  will 
Lssue  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  and 
construction  of  pollution  control  equipment. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  see  a  large  company 
begin  such  an  ambitious  program  in  the  field 
of  pollution  control.  We  know  the  equipment 
that  can  be  bought  as  a  result  of  these 
bonds  will  go  a  long  way  In  solving  Youngs- 
town Sheet  and  Tube's  pollution  problems," 
said  GllHgan.  "Since  this  company  Is  the 
biggest  steel  producer  in  Youngstown,  area 
citizens  will  benefit  greatly  from  the  cleaner 
air  resulting  from  this  move." 

"In  the  problem  areas  that  still  remain, 
we  knov/  that  the  company  and  the  state 
will  continue  to  Jointly  work  for  a  success- 
ful resolution,"  the  Governor  commented. 


Whitman  complimented  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Company  on  Its  dealings 
with  the  Ohio  EPA. 

"We  have  found  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Company  to  be  cooperative  and 
straightforward  to  their  business  with  us." 

According  to  the  company.  $45  million 
out  of  the  $55  million  of  bonds  will  be  spent 
In  Ohio.  The  remaining  $10  million  will  be 
used  in  the  company's  out-of-state  opera- 
tions. 


RONSON  FIGHTS  BACK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
deeply  concerned  over  the  sudden 
change  in  this  Nation's  economic  stand- 
ing in  the  world  generally,  I  glory  in  the 
fight  being  waged  by  the  management  of 
Ronson  Corp.  of  Woodbridge,  N.J., 
against  the  threat  of  a  foreign  takeover. 

Ronson,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  viable, 
though  relatively  small,  U.S.  industriai 
corporation  wlilch  has  made  its  brand 
name  for  cigarette  lighters  and  other 
consumer  products,  a  household  word 
everywhere. 

It  has  had  its  good  times  and  its  bad. 
Right  now  its  stock  price  is  depressed 
due  in  large  part  to  the  tail-offs  the  space 
program  which  affected  its  rare  earth 
metals  division.  But  things  otherwise  are 
looking  up.  Ronson's  sales  are  rising  and 
so  is  its  profit  figures.  It  has  a  new  prod- 
uct, a  disposable  butane  lighter,  for  which 
great  acceptance  is  expected. 

The  new  optimism  of  Ronson's  direc- 
tors and  managers,  however,  was  sud- 
denly shattered  the  other  day  by  a  ten- 
der offer  made  to  the  corporation's  stock- 
holders by  Liquifin  Aktiengesellschaft,  a 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Liechtenstein,  of  all  places,  and  a  sub- 
sidiary of  an  Italian  company,  Liquigas 
S.P.A. 

The  offer  came  without  prior  notice, 
according  to  Ronson  President  Louis  V. 
Aronson  II,  and  apparently  after  months 
of  secret  preparation.  The  foreign  inter- 
ests are  seeking  to  buy  2.2  million  or  52 
percent,  of  Ronson's  shares  at  S8.50  a 
share.  The  stock  has  been  selling  at  a 
dollar  or  so  below  that  in  recent  weeks. 

So  here  we  have  another  instance  in 
which  dollar-rich  Europeans  are  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic troubles  to  gather  up  a  U.S.  firm. 
I  am  sure  no  such  offer  would  have  been 
made  for  Ronson  had  not  our  dollars 
piled  up  in  Europe,  or  our  stock  market 
have  become  so  deflated  as  to  enable  U.S. 
shares  to  go  at  bargain  prices. 

I  am  glad  Ronson's  management  has 
decided  to  battle  to  keep  control  of  its 
company,  the  firm  which  it  and  its  pred- 
ecessors founded  and  built  up,  Mr. 
Aronson  and  his  associates  already  have 
filed  suit  In  U.S.  District  Court  in  New 
Jersey  to  stop  the  tender  offer  and  have 
obtained  a  temporary  restraining  order 
pending  a  hearing.  They  also  have  filed 
complaints  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, claiming  the  Europeans  failed 
to  file  a  required  report  and  that  their 
offer   may    violate   our   antitrust   laws. 
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Ronson  operates  a  helicopter  service  too 
which,  Mr.  Aronson  holds,  may  bring  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  into  the  picture 
also. 

The  Ronson  people  thus  are  pulling  out 
all  stops  to  hold  on  to  their  firm  and  I 
compliment  them  for  it.  If  these  were 
normal  times,  then,  perhaps,  a  matter 
such  as  this  could  be  accredited  to  the 
regular  play  of  the  world's  business.  But 
this  is  no  normal  time  for  us,  or  a  fair 
one.  The  battle  to  keep  Ronson  America 
is  one  which  warrants  the  attention  and 
the  respect  of  every  one  of  us. 


GWYNEDD-MERCY  COLLEGE 
MARKS  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  and  honored  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  Gwynedd-Mercy  College,  an 
outstanding  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion located  in  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa.,  is 
celebrating  its  25th  anniversary  this 
year. 

This  4-year  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
staffed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  opened 
in  1948  with  an  enrollment  of  28  students, 
8  faculty  members,  and  one  building  to 
serve  as  the  academic  center.  After  25 
years  of  growth  and  change,  todav  over 
1,000  students  stroll  across  the  college's 
312-acre  spread  of  rolling  green  land, 
origmally  the  manorial  estate  of  the  af- 
fluent Roland  Taylor  family,  from  whom 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  acquired  the  land. 

Today,  the  college  provides  both  2-  and 
4-year  curriculums;  the  campus  is  dot- 
ted with  nine  beautiful  buildings;  and 
the  faculty  now  totals  87  full-  and  part- 
time  members.  Students  enrolled  in  the 
college's  day  sessions  enjoy  a  student- 
faculty  ratio  of  approximatelv  11  to  1 
accounting  for  just  one  of  Gwynedd 's  at- 
tractive advantages.  The  personalization 
which  such  a  ratio  affords  rould  never 
be  achieved  by  a  large  college  or  uni- 
versity, illustrating  Gwynedd-MercVs 
accent  on  community  and  communica- 
tions, not  anonymity. 

Until  1955,  Assumption  Hall,  the  form- 
er maiision,  served  as  the  academic  cen- 
ter. Currently  it  is  a  faculty  house  and 
the  site  of  the  bu.siness  offices.  Today 
classes  are  held  in  the  modern  classrooms 
of  such  buildings  as  Mercy  Hall,  Fatima 
Hall,  and  St.  Bernard  Hall,  which,  com- 
bined with  Julia  Ball  Auditorium  and  the 
administration  wing— Madonna  Hall- 
form  the  McAuley  Center.  The  center 
honors  the  foundress  of  the  Mercv  order 
Mother  Catherine  McAuley. 

Lourdes  Librarj',  constructed  in  1956 
was  the  first  of  the  newer  buildings  in- 
cluded m  the  college's  expan.sion  pro- 
gram. The  other  structures  include 
U)yo!a  hall  dormitory,  Waldron  Student 
Renter,  the  Gustav  Martin  Research 
Center,  and  the  McAuley  unit.  Expansion 
of  the  re.^earch  center,  in  which  a  can- 
cer research  project  is  currentlv  con- 
ducted, is  now  underway. 
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Although  Gwynedd-Mercy  consists 
mostly  of  a  female  enrollment,  it  is  co- 
educational  in   all   its   divisions. 

Sister  Isabelle  Keiss,  president  of  the 
college,  states  that — 

The  growth  of  the  College  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  imporunce  placed  on  the  Indi- 
vidual and  her  role  in  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

The  academic  leader  of  Gwynedd- 
Mercy,  in  describing  the  direction  of  the 
college  and  its  curricular  structure,  says 
that^- 

The  conviction  behind  the  college  offering 
both  the  associate  and  baccalaureate  degrees 
is  that  we  feel  such  a  structure  facilitates 
an  upward  mobility  for  those  students  who 
either  do  not  have  the  means  financially  to 
stay  m  college  for  four  uninterrupted  years 
or  who  do  not  desire  at  this  time  to  remain 
In  college  for  four  years. 

They  have  a  credential  which  after  2 
years  will  provide  a  good  employment 
opportunity.  At  the  same  time,  if  they 
choose  ot  remain  here,  the  curricular 
structure  will  promote  a  cohesive  educa- 
tional experience. 

Sister  adds: 

Our  strength  here  Is  In  the  service-oriented 
career  programs  integrated  with  a  liberal  arts 
curriculum. 

Of  course.  Gwynedd-Mercy  did  not  al- 
ways have  this  strength.  Its  first  grad- 
uates received  associate  degrees  in  liberal 
arts  transfer,  merchandising,  secretarial 
studies,  and  pre-laboratory  technology. 
With  the  granting  of  a  4-year  charter  in 
1963,  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of 
science  degrees  were  added.  The  4-year 
programs  place  particular  emphasis  on 
such  programs  as  medical  technology, 
liberal  arts,  nursing,  and  elementarj', 
secondary,  special,  and  business  educa- 
tion. 

Associate  degrees  are  still  granted  in 
executive  secretarial,  medical  secretarial, 
nursing,  cardiovascular  technology,  and 
medical  laboratory  technology.  In  Sep- 
tember 1973  programs  in  radiation 
therapy  and  nuclear  medicine  will  be 
added  to  the  allied  health  fields. 

Among  curriculaj  assets.  Sister  Isa- 
belle cites  the  dual  nursing  program.  A 
student  can  become  a  registered  nurse 
after  the  first  2  years  of  study,  and  may 
then  continue  her  studies  in  the  upper 
division  to  acquire  her  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  nursing. 

An  integral  and  pervasive  aspect  of 
academic  life  at  Gwynedd-Mercy  is  the 
college's  honor  code.  Administered  bv 
the  student  government,  the  honor  svs- 
tem  fosters  the  idea  that  students  are 
expected  to  maintain  responsibility  for 
their  own  conduct  and  to  show  consid- 
eration for  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  cicademic  matters.  The  success 
of  the  honor  system  depends  upon  the 
integj'itv  of  each  of  Gwynedds  students. 

In  addition  to  its  day  sessions. 
Gwynedd-Mercy  conducts  evening  and 
Saturday  clas.ses.  A  summer  session 
makes  Gwynedd  a  year-round  educa- 
tional center.  Thirty  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent enrollment  are  taking  courses  in 
these  sessions. 

Gwynedds  location  provides  another 
plus  for  the  college.  More  than  300  acres 
of  rolling  countrj-,  shaded  by  tracts  of 
towering  trees  and  woodl.inds,  and  en- 
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livened  with  a  variety  of  wildlife— Cana- 
dian geese  have  marked  the  ponds  on  the 
campus  as  a  favorite  resort  since  1966 — 
provide  an  interesting  setting  for  the 
contrast  between  the  old  patrician  man- 
sion and  the  new  contemporary  archi- 
tecture. The  peace  of  the  landscape  adds 
a  pleasant  note  of  serenity  to  the  rush  of 
campus  life. 

Gwynedd  has  a  proud  past.  More  im- 
portant, however,  than  its  past  is  its 
present.  Times  have  changed.  Gwynedd- 
Mercy  has  changed  with  the  times,  a 
pattern  which  the  administration  pledges 
to  continue. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  most  important 
ways,  Gwynedd  has  remained  what  it 
was  m  1948— a  small  personal  college 
where  a  student  is  much  more  than  a 
number,  a  school  with  excellent  diverse 
educational  offerings. 

In  its  silver  jubilee  year.  Gwynedd- 
Mercy  not  only  looks  back  upon  its  con- 
tnbution  to  higher  education  with  a 
sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment  but 
also  looks  to  the  future  with  a  renewed 
spirit  of  continued  dedication  to  "knowl- 
edge in  the  service  of  man." 


WHAT  BREZHNEV  FAILED  TO  TELL' 
UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  BARRll 
ERS  REMAIN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 
Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we 
overlook  the  realities  of  the  world  situa- 
tion as  it  applies  to  relations  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States,  in  the 
aftermath  of  having  a  smiling  Leonid 
Brezhnev  in  every  newspaper,  magazine 
and  television  picture  tube,  we  would  ali 
do  well  to  ponder  the  situation  as  viewed 
by  Paul  Wohl  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  a  long  time  and  well-known  ob- 
server of  Soviet  affairs.  As  Mr  Wohl 
points  out,  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  pre- 
paring for  war:  jailing  dissenters,  both 
political  and  religious,  by  the  thousands; 
and  in  general  remaining  as  bellicose 
toward  the  free  world  as  ever.  The  article 
follows : 

Wh.at  Brezhnev  Failed  To  Tell:   United 

States-Soviet  Barriers  Re.main 

iBv  Paul  Wo'.ili 

The  Soviet  prirty  leader  Leonid  I  Brezh- 
nev's television  address  lo  the  American  peo- 
ple of  June  24  cont.ilned  manv  statements 
which  longtime  students  "f  Soviet  pffairs  wlU 
tind  hard  to  understand,  and  omis.slcns  even 
harder  to  e.xpliin. 

Missing  from  the  addresr  was  anv  referpnce 
TO  the  basic  Soviet  tenet  of  'Mncomoromlslng 
.=truiTaIe  a;.,-Pinst  hourgecls.  rapiiaU=;t  Ide- 
ologv.  "  This  was  the  headline  of  a  front-page 
editorial  in  Reel  ."^tar,  the  dailv  of  the  armed 
forces  of  April  24. 

L^st  a  re.-jdor  think  that  Soviet  poUcv  has 
evolved  noticeably  since  AprU.  one  miclit  re- 
fer to  !,  lengthy  article  by  Vasilv  B.  Sr.p.anov. 
an  editor  of  the  leading  partv  biweeklv,  Krm- 
munist.  The  article  appeared  in  the  June  's- 
sue  of  Partlnaya  Zhlzn  (Partv  Life).  It 
was  on  the  "trnimph  of  lietiinist  principles 
of  party  building." 

.\s  others  beftrc  him.  Mr  Stepanov  harpi 
on  the  -IncompatiblUty  of  capitalist  and 
Comnnmist  Idolofjv  • 
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In  a  tarlsthnK.  militaristic  article  in  Koni- 
munist  No.  7.  which  went  to  press  on  May  8. 
Defense  Minister  Marshal  Andrei  Grechko, 
a  m.'mhcr  ot"  the  Politburo,  hewed  to  the 
same  line. 

"To  live  at  peace,  we  must  trust  each 
other,  a:  d  to  trust  ea^h  other,  we  must 
know  each  t  ther  better."  said  Mr.  Bre:?hnev. 
"We.  for  uur  part,  want  Americans  to  vis- 
ualize 01. r  V. ay  of  life  and  oar  way  of  think- 
ing as  compleie'.y  and  torrectiy  as  po.-isible," 
he  CO'. tinned. 

Why  then,  one  asks,  aie  We.-ieni  corre- 
spondents restricted  lo  a  radius  of  30  miles 
from  the  Soviet  capital  and  even  within  this 
limitation  allowed  to  u.se  onlv  certain  roads? 

And  how  could  Amp!ic;in:j  lesrn  to  visual- 
l?e  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  thinking 
of  the  Soviet  rv.ral  populr.tion,  when  collec- 
tive farmers  are  refused  an  Internal  passport 
and  can  stay  ia  a  city  i:ot  longer  than  five 
clays? 

There  are  said  Mr.  Brezhnev,  "still  too 
many  people  who  would  rather  make  noise 
about  military  preparations  and  the  arms 
race  than  disctiss  .  .  .  peaceful  cooperation." 

Yet  Marshal  Grechko.  who  since  April  Is 
Mr.  Bre,:hi.ev's  colleague  in  the  ruling  Po- 
llrburj.  wroie  only  a  few  v.eeks  ago  that 
"miUiary-patriotic  training  now  has  as- 
sumed even  greater  significance  than  dur- 
ing the  w.-.r." 

.^N.|^l.Ysts 

"We  take  pride  in  having  built  ...  a  most 
stable  and  contid-'Utly  developing  society 
which  has  assured  all  our  citlHcns  of  social 
justice."  said  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union  still  has  hundreds  of 
corrective  labor  camps  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  These  camps,  manv  of 
which  are  only  a  few  htmdred  mile.s  from 
Mt)scow,  hold  about  a  million  political  and 
religious  dissidents.  Precise  data  on  these 
camps  has  been  compiled  by  Prof.  Peter 
Reddaway  of  the  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics with  the  help  of  the  Soviet  Baptists. 

"The  nations  and  nationalities  in  our 
coimtry  have  become  genuinely  equal."  Mr. 
Brezhnev  told  the  Ameiican  people.  Yet 
scores  of  Ukrainians  are  arrested  every  week. 
Thousands  of  Ukranlans  languish  In  labor 
camps  where  conditions,  as  reported  by  re- 
liable ex-inmates,  are  as  brutal  and  sordid 
as  in  Stalin's  day.  Georgians,  Lithuanians. 
and  many  other  nationalities  are  subjected 
to  harsh  admlriijtrative  measures. 

While  everyone  agrees  that  West  and  East 
should  "know  each  other  better,"  the  fact 
remains  that  Soviet  citizens  have  access  only 
to  Western  publications  put  out  by  Western 
Communist  parties.  Pravda,  Izvestla.  and  a 
whole  eala.xy  ol  Soviet  newspapers  and  Jour- 
nals can  be  bougiit  openly  In  most  Western 
countries,  but  Western  tourists  look  In  vain 
for  the  new.spaper3  a'  d  Journals  which  they 
are  accust-imed  to  rend  at  home. 

Mr.  Brezhnc"  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
So-,  let  pvoDles  certainly  seek  peace  "In  the 
hUtcrically  foreseeable  future."  but  the  So- 
viet Governrneni  and  party  so  far  have  been 
determined  to  maintain  military  and  politi- 
cal structures  of  a  klv.d  unknown  In  the  ma- 
jor democratic  countries  of  the  West. 

What  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  his  party  were 
most  concerned  about  was  the  establishment 
of  e'  er  closer  economic  ties  based  on  mas- 
sive American  credits — tle.s  so  stable  and 
close  that,  to  use  Mr.  Brezltnev's  words,  a 
"reniniatlon  of  cooperation  wotild  be  point- 
less." They  seek  a  relationship  of  creditor 
and  debtor,  in  which,  in  the  kng  run.  the 
la;ter  en  the  international  plane  is  the 
stroiiger. 

Whether  the  cooperation,  which  everyone 
desires,  would  lead  to  the  two  peoples'  ac- 
tually ieirnlng  to  know  each  other  better 
depends  upon  whether  or  net  the  Soviets 
will  drip  their  suspicions  and  open  their 
society  to  Americans  as  much  as  American 
society  h  ooen  to  them. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HCN.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESEN  TATIVES 
TiL.^sdai/.  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Prcsbyttrian  Church  recently  contacted 
me  concerning  the  importation  of  Rho- 
desian  chrome  and  H.R.  8005.  introduced 
by  Representative  Fraser.  of  which  I  am 
a  cospon.sor. 

The  letter  which  I  have  received 
clearly  and  eloquently  articulates  what 
the  U.S.  policy  should  be  concerning 
th?se  Rhodesian  imports. 

I  now  submit  the  text  of  the  letter  for 
the  collective  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  Coi:gress: 

The   United   Presbytf.ri.^n   Chvsch 

The  93rd  Congress  will  have  before  it  leg- 
islation, which  is  an  amendment  to  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  cf  1945. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  Ser.ate 
and  Contrressman  Donald  Fr^iser  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  introduced  identical 
bills  (S.  1868  and  H.  8005).  the  intent  ol 
which  i.>  to  negate  the  Byrd  Amendment  only 
with  respect  to  chrome  and  ether  imports 
from  RhO'.lesia. 

The  Byrd  Amendment  has  been  in  effect 
for  almost  two  years  allowing  this  country  to 
make  an  exception  to  its  official  policy  of 
supporting  U.N.  sanctions  against  the  rebel 
regime  in  Rhcdesia.  We  believe  this  state  of 
affairs  has  seriously  eroded  the  credibility  of 
the  United  States  In  so  far  as  its  commit- 
ment to  racial  Justice  aiid  to  the  United  Na- 
tions is  concerned. 

The  argument.s  for  and  against  the  present 
policy  are  argued  and  debated  along  tamiliar 
lines:  whether  or  not  chrome  ore  is  in  stra- 
tegic demand;  the  quality  and  price  of  one 
country's  grade  of  ore  over  against  another's; 
the  political  ramifications  of  trading  with  a 
racist  or  a  communist  government;  the  eco- 
nomic repercussions  in  the  United  States  of 
one  or  another  policy,  etc.  All  of  these  are 
important  considerations  to  be  weighed.  We 
believe  that  experience  under  the  Byrd 
Amendment  has  shown  that  United  States 
dependence  upon  the  importation  of  chrome 
from  the  Soviet  Unfon  ha;,  not  les.sened. 
Ptirther,  American  workers  are  losing  their 
Jobs  because  of  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  processed  by  political  slave  labor. 

However,  we  would  maintain  that  the  over- 
riding consider:.tion  in  this  case  can  be  very 
simply  stated;  Will  the  Congress  be  guided 
in  Its  decision  by  any  value  more  than  that 
of  the  integrity  of  our  word  to  support  sanc- 
tions and  to  oppose  the  denial  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  to  a  majority  popula- 
tion by  a  minority?  In  our  view  no  value  can 
be  formulated  or  conceived  in  this  ca.se  which 
cotild  si;percerie  commitment  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  national  integrity. 

At  a  time  when  America's  avowed  dedica- 
tion to  its  own  constitutional  freedoms  and 
to  their  attainment  by  other  nations 
throughout  the  u-orld  Is  seriously  questioned 
here  at  home  and  elsewhere,  the  debate  and 
vote  on  this  partlctilar  piece  of  legislation 
is  extremely  significant.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  state  this  so  strongly  in  view  of  the  evi- 
dence to  date  that  our  current  policy  on  the 
importation  of  Rhcdeslan  chrome  ore  is 
overwhelmingly  deplored  by  so  many  except 
for  the  few  corporate  enterprises  who  benefit 
from  it  and  the  supporters  of  white  racial 
superiority,  whether  witting  or  unwitting. 

Congress  can  ill  afford  to  dissipate  fur- 
ther the  credibility  this  cotmtry  can  claim  to 
have  with  respect  to  the  forgotten  and  op- 
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pressed     people     in     white-ruled     Southern 
Africa. 

Following  the  intention  of  the  General 
A.ssembly  of  our  dencjnmation,  we  "call  upon 
the  U.S.  Government  to  cea^e  violating 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  Rhodesia" 
and  in  particular  we  ask  for  your  support  of 
the  Humphrey  Fraser  amendment  to  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945. 
which  in  effect  would  negate  those  portions 
of  the  Byrd  Amendme;it  relating  to  the  im- 
portation of  material  from  Rhodesia. 
Sincerely, 

Clinto:-;  M.  Marsh, 

Moderator. 
■WiLL!,i:ii  P.  Thompson, 

Stated  Clerk. 


BEEKEEPERS       INDEMNITY 
GRAM 


PRO- 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ol- 
fer  an  amendment  to  end  the  sweetest 
farm  subsidy  of  them  all — the  bcekeep- 
eis'  indemnity  program.  This  Federal 
giveaway  should  really  set  my  colleagues 
off  buzzing,  if  u  does  not  make  them 
break  out  in  hives. 

My  waxing  rhetorically  would  be  very 
funny  if  it  were  not  for  the  taxpayers 
who  are  getting  stung. 

Under  the  beekeepers  indemnity  pro- 
gram, we  are  paying  beekeepers  for  dead 
bees.  Worse  yet,  we  are  paying  for  dead 
bees  that  are  allegedly  killed  by  pesticide 
programs  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  collect  under  this  program,  a  bee- 
keeper frcm  an  area  where  pe.sticide 
spraying  h^s  been  conducted  goes  to  his 
local  ASCS  office  and  tells  the  agent  how 
many  hives  of  dead  bees  he  has.  Then  he 
collects  $15  for  each  hive. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government 
paid  without  checking  up  on  the.se  claims. 
It  did  not  determine  if  the  bees  died  from 
pesticides — or  from  old  age,  arthritis  or 
too  much  high  living.  What  is  more  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  took  no  ac- 
tion against  those  people  who  used  pesti- 
cides in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  massive 
bee  deaths.  As  was  brought  out  last  year 
in  an  appropriations  subcommittee  hear- 
ing, a  person  can  fly  over  bee  colonies  lay- 
ing down  pesticides,  and.  regardless  of 
his  liability,  the  Federal  Government  will 
routinely  go  ahead  and  pay  for  the  bee 
losses. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  forbear  from 
saying  that  I  am  making  too  much  of  a 
small  thing.  Look  at  the  size  of  the  claims 
submitted  under  the  beekeeper  indem- 
nity program  and  you  will  gci  a  taste  of 
what  a  honey  of  a  deal  Congress  has  cre- 
ated. If  Congress  were  to  continue  this 
program,  it  would  lay  itself  bare  to  the 
stinging  indictment  of  taxpayers  that  it 
has  may  I  say,  bees  in  Its  bonnet. 

Last  year,  over  S6  million  in  this  honey 
money  was  ladled  out  to  bereaved  bee- 
keepers. The  queen  bee  of  all  recipients 
in  1972  was  Stover  Apiaries  in  Mayhew. 
Miss.  This  beekeeper  waxed  the  taxpay- 
ers for  $457,000.  At  15  bucks  a  hive,  that 
is  a  lot  of  dead  bees. 

The  all-time  champion  keeper  of  dead 
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bees  is  Jim's  Valley  Apiaries  of  Sunny- 
side,  Wash.  Jim  has  submitted  claims 
for  over  $1,725,000  over  the  past  6  year.-^. 
With  all  the  piles  of  de-d  bees  Jim 
must  have,  I  cannot  imagine  how  the 
sunshine  still  penetrates  into  liis  valley. 

According  to  the  claims  Jim  has  sub- 
mitted for  the  past  6  years,  he  has  lost  a 
minimum  of  13.085  hives  from  pesticide 
activity  each  year  for  the  past  6  years. 
If  I  were  the  Administrator  of  this  uro- 
gram, I  think  that  by  now  I  would  be 
a  little  suspicious. 

I  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  our 
Federal  Government  seeks  to  protect 
our  bees  by  dipping  its  paw  into  the 
Federal  nest  of  honey  money  to  pay  a 
huge  bounty  for  their  tiny  corpses.  This 
illustrates  how,  once  it  has  taken  wing, 
a  Federal  program  can  become  sticky 
after  it  has  jelled. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  forgive  me  if 
my  honey-laden  words  seem  to  be  drip- 
ping with  sarcasm.  But  I  believe  that 
this  Federal  program  is  misdirected.  It 
should  try  to  protect  the  bees.  Live  bees 
pollinate  crops.  But  under  current  Fed- 
eral law,  dead  bees  pollinate  private 
pocketbooks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the  stinger 
out  by  passing  this  amendment  to  end 
the  beekeeper  indemnity  program. 


LISTEN  WORLD 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OP   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  Brodie 
is  a  ninth  grader  at  Rainier  Beach  High 
School  in  Seattle,  Wash.  This  year  John 
won  the  King-Kitsap  Ccunty  Optimists 
Club  oratorical  contest  with  a  speech  en- 
titled "Listen  World"  that  addresses  the 
problem  of  poverty.  In  his  speech,  this 
fine  young  man  expresses  a  great  deal  of 
optimism  as  well  as  an  ingrained  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man  and  I  would 
like  to  share  his  thoughts  with  you 
today : 

Optimists  Cltjb  Listen  World  Or.^tory 

Contest 

(By  John  Brodie) 

Honorable  judges,  fellow  contestants,  and 
friends,  the  title  of  mv  speech  is  "Listen 
World." 

In  this  world  there  are  twa  and  one-half 
billion  people,  one-half  of  which  live  on  or  In 
poverty  by  American  standards.  This  Is  a 
terrible  tragedy  because  poverty  Is  needless 
and  could  be  erradicated.  But  the  world  must 
stop  and  listen  to  these  silent  cries  and  re- 
spond unselfishly. 

For  poverty  Is  a  multi-faceted  beast;  with 
it  comes  disease,  depravity  and  despair.  Half 
of  the  world  may  never  experience  rreedom. 
equality,  and  humanity  becatise  of  the  crush- 
ing force  of  poverty.  Even  the  affluent  cannot 
escape  its  icy  touch.  It  has  been  established 
by  criminologists  that  the  majority  of  house- 
hold robberies  are  committed  by  those  who 
live  In  or  understand  the  meaning  of  poverty. 

In  our  country,  the  most  atHuent  country 
in  the  world,  it  still  survives.  Twenty-six 
million  of  us  live  in  poverty.  When  one  men- 
tions poverty,  one  often  conjures  up  an 
Image  of  gaunt  bow-legged  children  drinking 
milk  from  a  tin  bowl.  Few  realize  that  pov- 
erty seeks  out  It's  victims  from  those  who 
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are  least  able  to  defend  themselves  against  it. 
Of  course,  this  includes  the  old,  those  too 
sick  or  too  feeble  to  go  back  to  work  again. 
Although  one  in  eight  children  born  in 
America  are  given  to  poverty,  one-half  of  all 
Americans  over  sixty-f.ve  live  In  poverty! 

In  a  country  as  wealthy  as  ours  .  .  .  this 
is  needless  suflering  to  say  tha  least.  This 
VICIOUS  cycle  must  be  stopped.  And  so  we  ask 
ourselves:  What  causes  poverty?  Some  say 
it's  Ignorance.  Others  claim  it's  all  a  state 
of  mind.  But  the  plain  truth  is  people  cause 
poverty. 

And  all  of  what  I  have  just  siiid  is  tc  g^ive 
hope,  not  despair;  for  these  who  are  capable 
of  causing  poverty,  can  also  des:roy  it. 

There  are  many  -olutions  to  the  problem, 
although  welfare  is  not  one  cf  them.  Wtlfare 
is  not  equipped  with  the  v.eapons  i.ecessfirv 
to  slay  the  beast. 

For  those  who  claim  igncraitce  causes  po-- 
erty  are  partially  right.  Education  is  one 
weapon  that  is  absolutely  necessary  i.i  c  im- 
battlng  poverty.  Without  it,  poverty  is  indeed 
eternal. 

And  for  those  who  in.sist  that  poverty  is 
only  the  condition  of  having  little  or"  no 
goods  and  claim  that  poverty  no  longer  exists 
once  handouts  are  provided  are  doomed  to 
fail,  for  they  are  treating  its  symptoms,  while 
ignoring  the  disease  itself.  Handotits  provide 
little  incentive,  no  aspiration,  and  no  dig- 
nity. Work  programs  give  the  people  the  self 
dignity  they  iieed  to  pull  themselves  up. 
Then  they  are  no  longer  helpless.  They  too 
can  feel  the  joy  of  providing  for  themselves 
and  their  families  through  hard  wcrk.  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  humiliation  hai^douts. 
The  money  saved  through  this  program 
could  be  used  for  rehabilitating  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  a  program  for  our  senior 
citizens.  The  eyes  of  the  world  will  bow  in 
silent  respect  to  any  nation  that  succeeds  in 
slayhig  this  beast  from  their  land.  Our  Na- 
tion can  show  the  v.orld  that  poverty  need 
not  exist  forever. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
IMPOUNDMENT   CONTROL   BILL 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  impoundment  con- 
trol bill.  H.R.  8480,  comes  to  the  House 
floor  later  this  month,  I  intend  to  offer 
seven  amendments  which  I  feel  will 
greatly  improve  this  legislation,  six  of 
which  I  offered  unsucce.ssfuUy  during  the 
Rules  Committee  markup  session.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  include  the  text 
and  explanation  of  each  of  these  amend- 
ments for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  also  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  mv  colleagues  to  my  separate 
views  beginning  on  page  21  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  House  Report  93-336: 
Antideficiency  Act  Impoundment 
Exemption 

On  page  3.  at  line  23.  after  the  period,  add 
the  following; 

"li  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
that  the  impoundment  was  in  accordance 
with  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665).  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Antideficiency  Act",  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 102  and  section  104  shall  not  apply.  In 
all  other  cases,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
advise  the  Congress  whether  the  Impound- 
ment was  in  accordance  with  other  existing 
statutory  authority  an.d  sections  102  and  104 
of  this  Act  shall  apply." 
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Explanation:  This  amendmeu'.  identical 
to  the  language  in  the  Senate-passed  Ervin 
bill  (S.  373.  Section  2(C)).  would  exempt 
from  the  impoundment  control  procedares 
of  H.R.  8480  iho.se  inipoundments  which,  in 
the  determination  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, are  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
granted  to  the  President  under  the  Antlde- 
ncie::cy  Act  to  e-tnblish  reserves  to  provide 
for  contingencies,  to  reCec:  savmgs.  and  to 
make  accotmt  changes  in  requirements  sub- 
sequent to  the  appropriation  action,  and  lo 
reserve  funds  because  of  changing  circum- 
stances. 

concurrent  resolltions  of  disapprq-.-al 

On  page  4,  strike  line  24  through  line  2  on 
page  5,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'By  the  Congress  by  pa.^sage  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure set  out  in  section  104  of  this  Act." 

Explanation.:  This  amendm.-at  restores  the 
language  of  the  Mahon  bill  iH.R.  5133;  to 
require  that  resolutions  of  disapproval  must 
pass  both  Houses  of  Congress  aiid  not  Just 
one  House  as  provided  in  the  Madden  bill. 

co.M.virrzE  FLL:;iB:LlTy  on  i::rouNDMENT 
mfssages 

On  page  6,  stn'rce  lines  5  through  14  a.d 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  tiie  following; 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  cf  this  section 
and  .section  102  the  term  'resoUitlou'  means 
only  a  concurrent  resjlution  Ahicli  expresses 
the  disappro\ai  of  the  Congress  of  an  im- 
poundment cf  funds  set  forth  in  a  special 
message  trnnsnntted  by  the  President  under 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  and  which  Is  in- 
troduced and  acted  upan  by  both  the  House 
cf  Representatives  and  the  Senate  before  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress  after 
t're  date  on  wiiich  the  President's  mesrage 
is  received  by  the  Congress.  Where  a  special 
message  spec-fies  more  than  one  impoi'nd- 
meat  of  funds,  the  rc'solution  may  relate  to 
any  one  or  more  of  s;ich  Impoiuidments;  and 
the  resolution  with  respect  to  a.".y  lmpoui:d- 
ment  may  expre.=s  the  disapproval  of  the 
Congress  of  any  amcunt  thereof  and  may  set 
forth  tre  basis  on  which  the  impoundment  is 
dis.ipproved." 

Explanation-  Tliis  amendment  restores  the 
language  of  the  Mahon  bill  which  snecifles 
that  resolutions  cf  disapproval  must  be  con- 
current and  pass  both  Houses  before  the 
expiration  of  the  GO-day  period.  In  addition, 
the  .A.ppropr:atlons  Committees  may  report  a 
resolution  which  deals  with  only  selected 
parts  of  a  Prcsidei.t's  impoundment  messaae 
cr  v,-h:ch  may  disapprove  only  a  selected 
amount  of  any  one  Impoundment. 

DISCHASGINC  DISAPPROVAL  RESOLUTIONS 

On  page  7.  strike  lines  12  through  line  9 
on  page  8  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■(d)  (11  If  the  committee  to  which  a  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  a  special  message  has 
been  referred  hns  not  reported  it  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days  of  continurus  .'^es-ion  after  its 
introduction,  and  if  such  resolution  (or  iden- 
tical rescluticns)  is  sponsored  or  ^sponsored 
by  at  least  o':e-fo-.irth  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hou?e  in  which  it  is  introduced,  the  commlt- 
Tpe  shall  be  discharged  from  further  cx>nsid- 
eration  cf  the  resolution. 

"(2  1  If  the  ommittee  has  reported  or  has 
been  dischar^-ed  from  further  consideration 
of  such  a  res.ilutlon.  it  shall  not  be  in  ':rder 
at  a  future  date  fcr  the  committee  to  repor: 
or  to  be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  any  other  resolution  with  re-rpect  to 
the  same  special  mes.'^a-ie." 

Explanation:  This  amendment  would  make 
it  possible  t;'  .i-tomatically  discharge  the 
Appro"rlntior?  Committee  from  further  con- 
sideration cf  a  resolution  of  disapproval  If  it 
has  not  been  reported  within  SO-days  after  its 
:ntroduction,  if  the  resolution  or  Identicil 
resolutions  are  cosponsored  by  at  least  one- 
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fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  House  In- 
volved. The  Madden  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  require  a  motion  to  discharge,  sec- 
onded by  one-flfth  of  a  quorum  and  approved 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  House  Involved. 

AMENDING  DISAPPR0V.\L  RESOLUTIONS 

On  page  8,  at  line  23,  strike  all  after  the 
period  through  line  2  en  page  9,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

•Amendments  to  the  resolution  shall  be 
in  order  provided  that  such  amendments 
relate  to  the  same  special  message  to  which 
•.he  resolution  refers  but  do  not  violate  the 
exemption  uiidor  section  101ic)(2)  of  this 
Act.  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
commit the  resolution  or  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to." 

Explanation:  This  amendment  simply 
makes  It  in  order  to  amend  resolutions  of 
disapproval  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In- 
volved so  long  as  the  amendment  is  germane 
to  the  special  message  and  does  not  violate 
the  Antideficlency  Act  exemption  cf  amend- 
ment si  above. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  TITLE  I 

On  page  11,  after  line  10,  add  the  follow- 
ing ne'A'  section : 

•'Sec.  109.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
legislation  which  Improves  coiieressional  con- 
trol over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals 
In  a  compre'neixslve  manner." 

Explanation:  This  amendment  would  make 
the  effective  date  of  the  Impoundment  con- 
trol procedures  and  requirements  of  Title  I 
contingent  upon  the  effective  date  of  legis- 
lation which  reforms  the  congressional 
budgetary  process  In  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    SPENDING 
CONTROL 

On  page  12.  strike  line  1  through  line  10 
on  page  14.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

'•Sec.  202.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  expenditures  and  net 
lending  diu-liig  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  within  the  limitation  .specified  In  sec- 
tion 201. 

••(b)  Before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Ninety-third  Congress,  the  Congress  shall 
complete  action  on  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  reafllrms  or  revises  the  limitation 
specified  In  section  201. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section.  If 
such  concuireiit  resolution  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
limitation  specified  in  section  201,  such  reso- 
lution or  amendment  shall  also  provide  for 
a  corresponding  increase  In  the  overall  level 
of  revenue  or  In  the  public  debt  limit,  or  a 
combination  thereof, 

••id)  For  the  pnrpo.ses  of  this  section.  If 
estimated  expenditures  and  net  lending  will 
exceed  the  limitation  specified  In  section  201. 
a  concurrent  resolution  reaffirming  such 
limitation,  and  a;.y  amendment  thereto, 
shall  provide  for  appropriate  reductions  In 
existing  bud^'et  authority  consistent  with 
su"h  limitation." 

Eipla'iati'jri:  This  amendment  would 
strike  the  provisions  of  the  Madden  bi!l 
which  place  the  responsibility  for  holdln;^ 
expenditures  within  the  fiscal  1974  limita- 
tion on  the  Pre.^ldent  by  giving  him  author- 
ity to  make  pro  rata  Impoundments  Instead, 
this  amendment  would  place  the  responsi- 
bility with  the  Congress  to  hold  spendliig 
under  the  celling  and  provides  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  concurrent  resolution  before  the 
clo.se  of  the  first  session  of  the  93rd  Congress 
either  reaffirming  or  revising  the  limitation. 
If  the  limitation  Is  revised  upward,  pro- 
▼  Lslon  must  be  made  In  the  re';olutlon  for  a 
corresponding  Increase  In  revenues,  the  debt 
Umlt.  or  both.  If  the  coTicurrent  resolution 
rearPrms  the  limitation,  bi't  estimated  ex- 
per;dltures  and  net  lending  will  exf-eed  the 
limitation,  the  resolution  must  provide  for 
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appropriate  reductions  In  existing  budget 
authority  consistent  with  the  limitation. 
This  amendment  is  patterned  after  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control  that  the  Congress  reaffirm 
or  revise  the  limitation  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  by  concurrent  resolution  before 
the  close  of  each  session  of  Congress. 


Jllhj  10,  191 S 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOSEPH  F. 
SANTOIANA,  JR. 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav,  July  10,  197.3 

Mr,  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstand- 
ing law  enforcement  professional,  Jo.seph 
F.  Santoiana.  Jr..  has  ended  his  33-year 
career  with  the  FBI,  and  it  seems  ap- 
propriate that  we  take  official  note  of  his 
retirement. 

This  quiet,  unassuming  American  of 
Spanish  heritage  headed  the  FBI's  Field 
Office  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  from  the  time  it 
was  established  in  1960  until  his  retire- 
ment June  29.  1973. 

He  leaves  his  post  amid  expressions 
of  admiration  and  respect  by  the  news 
media,  public  officials,  his  superiors,  and 
the  Agents  whom  he  supervised — ad- 
miration and  respect  well  earned. 

For  this  is  a  man  whose  career  through 
three  decades  has  manifested  steadfast 
dedication,  utmost  competence  and  im- 
questioned  loyality,  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  FBI,  law  enforcement,  and  his 
country,  cr.n  hardly  be  measured. 

Proficient  in  four  languages,  Mr.  San- 
toiana was  an  educator  for  alomst  10 
years  before  joining  the  FBI  in  1940.  A 
native  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  he  was  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Foreign  Service  in 
1931  and  was  offered  a  scholarship  to 
the  University  of  Paris. 

He  chose  to  teach,  however,  and  taught 
at  a  college  in  Algeria  for  a  year  before 
returning  to  the  United  States  to  attend 
Massachusetts  State  College. 

From  1935  to  1940.  Mr.  Santoiana 
served  as  supervisor  of  English  for  the 
elementary  .schools  of  Puerto  Rico.  But 
he  was  inevitably  drawn  to  a  career  in 
law  enforcement,  and  when  he  entered 
the  FBI  in  1940.  his  linguistic  ability 
and  knowledge  of  Spanish  culture  proved 
most  valuable. 

Before  his  first  year  with  thje  FBI  had 
expired,  Mr,  Santoiana  had  established  a 
Spanish  language  school  at  FBI  Head- 
quarters. 

He  voluntarily  served  in  key  assign- 
ments in  South  and  Central  America 
during  World  War  II,  working  with  police 
in  several  countries  to  detect  and  combat 
foreign  espionage  operations. 

Having  clearly  demonstrated  his  abil- 
ity and  dedication.  Mr.  Santoiana  v.-as 
designated  Assistant  Special  Agent  in 
Charge  of  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Field 
Office  of  the  FBI  in  1946. 

Thereafter,  he  served  as  special  agent 
in  chE  rge  of  FBI  field  offices  in  San  Di- 
ego. Calif.:  Houston.  Tex.;  Portland. 
Oreg.:  Springfield.  Til.:  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico;  and.  of  course,  Tampa, 

Two  facets  of  Mr.  Santoiana's  capabil- 
ities have  shone  brilliantly:  His  accom- 


plishments as  a  law  enforcement  admin- 
istrator, and  his  achievements  in  the  field 
of  police  training. 

His  oflBcial  FBI  service  record  abounds 
with  commendations  and  incentive 
awards. 

He  has  worked  on  many  of  the  FBI's 
most  famous  cases,  including  the  Mackle 
kidnaping  case  in  Florida.  In  personally 
commending  Mr.  Santoiana  for  his  ef- 
forts in  the  Mackle  case,  the  late  J,  Ed- 
gar Hoover  commented: 

Without  regard  for  your  own  safety  you 
and  your  associates  took  courageous  action 
which  led  to  the  apprehension  of  (Gary- 
Steven)  Krlst.  who  was  convicted  of  the  kid- 
naping of  Barbara  Jane  Mackle. 

It  was  Mr.  Santoiana  who  leaped  from 
a  hovering  helicopter  and  pursued  Krist 
through  a  mangrove  swamp  at  Hog  Is- 
land, Fla. 

In  the  field  of  police  training,  he  has 
served  in  many  ways.  In  San  Diego  he 
was  chairman  of  the  training  committee 
of  the  California  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion. In  1962,  he  was  FBI  representative 
at  a  pilot  class  of  the  Inter- American  Po- 
lice Academy  at  Fort  Davis,  Canal  Zone, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  train  foreign 
police  officers  in  law  enforcement  mat- 
ters. He  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Tampa  Bay 
Area  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  community  in  which  he  spent  his 
last  13  years  of  FBI  service  appreciates 
Mr.  Santoiana's  contributions.  He  re- 
cently received  an  outstanding  citizens 
award  from  the  Tampa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  was  honored  at  a  special  cere- 
mony conducted  by  Federal  judges  of  the 
middle  district  of  Florida  on  June  29. 

An  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Tampa  Times  on  May  26  said  this : 

Santoiana  Is  typical  of  the  FBI  Agent  of 
the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  era.  He  was  always  quiet, 
unobtrusive  but  very  much  in  control  of 
matters.  He  certainly  Inspired  confidence  In 
the  FBI  Office  here.  .  .  . 

While  he  was  never  prominent  in  the 
headlines,  many  of  us  In  the  press  have  been 
conscious  of  Santoiana's  presence  and  Influ- 
ence. His  opinion,  although  rarely  volun- 
leerec!.  was  highly  respected.  He  was  as  de- 
pendable as  he  was  circumspect. 

Mr.  Hoover  wrote  a  personal  letter  to 
Mr.  Santoiana  commemorating  his  30th 
anniversary  of  service  with  the  FBI, 
which  I  quote  in  part: 

The  years  during  which  you  have  been 
with  the  FBI  have  been  a  period  of  tremend- 
ous expansion  in  the  obligations  which  the 
Bureau  has  been  called  upon  to  discharge. 
This,  I  know,  has  meant  Increased  respon- 
sibilities for  our  personnel. 

The  willingness  with  which  you  have  vol- 
untarily given  of  your  personal  time  and 
energy  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to 
me  and  I  want  you  to  know  of  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  your  steadfast  lovalty  and 
your  conscientious  devotion  to  your  Job. 
Such  an  attitude  has  indeed  been  tn  ex- 
ample to  those  associated  with  you. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  pro- 
fessional lawman's  career  exemplifies 
the  qualities  of  leadership,  efficiency,  in- 
tegrity, and  dedication  that  elevated  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  its 
position  of  preeminence  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field, 

Floridians,  and,  indeed,  all  of  us  who 
cherish  a  free  and  lawful  society,  are 
indebted  to  Joseph  F.  Santoiana.  Jr..  and 
other  lawTnen  like  him. 


My  10,  1973 


WYATT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year  I  have  asked  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict, the  First  District  of  Oregon,  for 
their  opinions  on  certain  important  is- 
sues facing  our  Nation.  As  in  the  past, 
the  participation  of  my  constituents  was 
excellent.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  over 
35,000  persons  responded  to  my  annual 
questionnaire. 

I  have  just  sent  my  constituents  the 
results  of  my  1973  questionnaire.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  share  these  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  as  I  believe  the 
results  are  most  interesting  and  informa- 
tive: 

Questionnaire 

1.  Do  you  feel  the  President  should  be  able 
to  Impound  federal  monies  which  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  already  approved  for  spending? 
(In  Percentage) 

Yes 35 

If  Congress  approved 20 

No 38 

No  opinion 3 

Other  alternatives i 

2.  Should  the  Social  Security  Tax  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Federal  Income  Tax  struc- 
ture? 

Yes 15 

No 61 

Change  in  some  other  way 5 

No  opinion 13 

Other  alternatives 1 

3.  Should  members  of  the  press  (news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  and  TV)  be  pro- 
tected by  law  from  having  to  disclose  their 
sources  of  Information  even  If  a  court,  legis- 
latures, or  executive  branches  of  government 
feel  that  they  should  disclose  their  informa- 
tion sources? 

Yes  (Newsmen's  sources  should  be  pro- 
tected)    64 

No  (Newsmen  should  be  forced  to  dis- 
close)     23 

No  opinion 3 

Other  alternatives 6 

4,'  Now  that  there  Is  a  cease  fire  In  Vietnam 
and  the  U.S.  prisoners  are  being  returned 
should  those  persons  who  have  deserted  from 
the  armed  forces  or  evaded  the  draft  during 
the  Vietnam  'War  be  granted  some  form  of 
amnesty? 

Now   17 

Sometime  In  the  future 8 

Never 42 

Equivalent , Service 28 

No  opinion 5 

Other  alternatives 2 

5.  Even  If  it  might  result  In  higher  taxes 
to  you,  would  you  favor  substantial  federal 
Incentives  In  the  form  of  federal  grants,  tax 
Incentives  and  strong  federal  controls  on 
Industry  and  state  and  local  governments 
to  reduce  air,  water,  land  and  other  pollu- 
tion? 

■yes 50 

No 34 

No  opinion 4 

Other  alternatives 9 

6,  Should  access  to  and  use  of  marijuana 
be  treated  In  the  law  much  the  same  as 
alcohol  now  Is? 

Yes 39 

No    52 
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No  opinion 3 

Other  alternatives 3 

7,  Do  you  think  the  federal  go%"ernment 
should  provide  a  medical  Insurance  program 
to  everyone,  even  If  It  meant  higher  taxes  to 
you? 

Yes 39 

If  ••yes,"  how  should  it  be  financed?: 

Social  security  taxes 24 

Income  taxes 34 

National  sales  tax 20 

Other  alternatives 18 

No    46 

No  opinion 3 

Other  alternatives 3 

8,  In  order  to  slow  Inflation  should  the 
Federal  Government: 

Continue  the  present  program  of  wage 
and  price  controls  pretty  much  as  the 

Administration  Is  now  doing 9 

Increase  taxes  3 

Reduce  Federal  expenditures 41 

Place  stronger  controls  on: 

Wages    23 

Prices 6 

Profits  3 

None  of  the  above 1 

Other  alternatives 3 

9,  Do  you  feel  that  there  should  be  some 
legal  constitutional  constraint  by  Congress 
on  the  President's  power  to  commit  U.S, 
troops  outside  the  U,S.  to  hostile  actions? 
President  should  be  limited  to  commit- 

Ing  troops  to  hostile  action  for  only 
60  days  unless  specifically  approved  by 
Congress 59 

No  change  should  be  made  In  the  present 
powers  of  the  President  to  commit 
troops  to  hostile  action  outside  the 
United  States  21 

Other  alternatives 14 
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"WE  MUST  ALSO  PURGE  OUR- 
SELVES OF  THE  ERROR  THAT 
CONFUSES  POLITICAL  OPPOSI- 
TION WITH  DISLOYALTY 


POLAND  JOINS  THE  LIST 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  the  other  day  carried  a 
two-paragraph  item  to  the  effect  that 
the  Singer  Co,  has  signed  a  long-term 
contract  with  Poland's  Universal  Foreign 
Trade  Enterprises  to  produce  sewing  ma- 
chines in  Poland. 

Under  terms  of  the  pact,  the  Journal 
reports.  Singer  will  provide  designs  and 
technical  blueprints  to  the  General  Wal- 
ter factory  in  Radom,  Poland,  which  ex- 
pects to  get  into  production  next  year. 
One-third  of  the  Polish  factory's  output 
will  be  taken  by  Singer  for  sales  in  other 
markets. 

How  many  Americans'  jobs,  I  ask,  will 
vanish  in  this  arrangement?  Also,  how 
much  cheaper  will  Poland  with  its  low 
cost  labor  be  able  to  make  these  ma- 
chines for  Singer?  I  fear  that  we  are 
seeing  in  this  another  movement  of  busi- 
ness and  employment  away  from  us  and 
to  another  land, 

I  suggest  that  the  Federal  agencies 
with  a  responsibility  to  our  workmen  and 
to  our  economic  well-being  generally 
check  into  this  Singer  deal.  We  have  sat 
back  too  long  while  this  kind  of  expor- 
tation of  American  know-how  and  Amer- 
ican jobs  has  taken  place.  It  is  time  that 
we  do  something  to  stop  it. 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSDVRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.    BOLLING.    Mr.    Speaker,    David 
Broder's  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  4  is  recommended  reading.  It 
follows : 
We    Must    Also    Purge    Ourselves    of    the 

Error   That  Confuses   PoLmcAL   Opposi- 
tion With  Disloyalty 

I  By  David  S.  Broder  1 

The  one  proposition  upon  which  all  Wash- 
ington, and,  I  would  guess,  the  whole  coun- 
try would  agree  is  that  we  can  be  grateful 
this  is  not  the  year  of  our  Bicentennial.  It 
would  be  a  little  difficult,  not  to  say  hypo- 
critical, to  proclaim  the  success  of  the  .'Amer- 
ican e.xperiment  In  this  season  of  Watergate. 
Three  years  from  now  .  .  .  who  knows,  our 
case  may  look  better. 

What  we  have  come  to  understand — 
luckily,  in  time  to  purge  ourselves  of  it — is 
that  we  have  been  governed  by  men  who 
feared  and  distrusted  the  people  they  were 
supposed  to  be  serving,  the  very  people  In 
whose  name  they  exercised  their  great  power. 

Whether  it  was  a  President  affronted  by 
the  sight  of  a  single  demonstrator  in  Lafay- 
ette Park  or  a  White  House  underling  enthu- 
siastically compiling  an  •enemies'  list."  these 
men  were  determined  to  brook  no  opposi- 
tion. It  was  their  fear  and  their  arrogance 
that  led  to  the  pattern  of  lawless,  unconsti- 
tutional actions  we  have  come  to  call  Water- 
gate. 

It  is  not  enough  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the.se  crimes.  We  must  also 
purge  ourselves  of  the  error  that  confuses 
political  opposition  with  disloyalty.  We  need 
to  relearn  our  own  democratic  tradition  and 
regain  the  habits  of  freedom  and  dissent 
which  these  men  sought  so  ruthlessly  to 
suppress. 

Here,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Independence 
Day  holiday,  are  three  brief  thoughts  to 
ponder: 

The  first,  from  a  Founding  Father:  •'! 
tolerate  with  the  utmost  latitude  the  right 
of  others  to  differ  from  me  m  opinloii  with- 
out Imputing  to  them  criminality.  I  know  too 
well  the  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  human 
reason  to  wonder  at  Its  different  results.  Both 
of  our  political  parties,  at  lea.st  tl.e  honest 
part  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in  the 
same  object— the  public  good:  but  they  differ 
essentially  in  what  they  deem  the  means  of 
promoting  that  good.  .  .  . 

•'Which  Is  right,  time  and  experience  will 
prove.  .  .  .  With  whichever  opinion  the  body 
cf  the  nation  concurs,  that  inust  prevail". 
My  anxieties  on  this  subject  will  never  carry 
me  beyond  the  use  of  f.^ir  and  honorable 
means,  of  truth  and  reason:  nor  have  they 
ever  lessened  my  esteem  for  moral  worth, 
nor  alienated  my  affections  from  a  single 
friend,  who  did  not  first  withdraw  himself 
from  me.^' 

The  second  passage,  by  a  20th-century 
philosopher,  is  this:  "•If  we  are  to  preserve 
democracy,  we  must  understand  its  prin- 
ciples. And  the  principle  which  distinguishes 
It  from  all  other  forms  of  government  Is 
that  In  a  democracy  the  opposition  not  only 
is  tolerated  as  constitutional  but  must  be 
maintained  because  it  Is  in  fact  indispen- 
sable .  .  .  For  in  making  the  great  experi- 
ment of  governing  people  by  con.>;ent  rather 
than  by  coercion.  It  Is  not  sufficient  that  the 
party  In  power  should  have  a  majority.  It 
Is  Just  as  necessary  .  .  .  that  it  must  listen 
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to  the  minority  and  be  moved  by  the 
minority.  .  .  . 

"A  good  statesman,  like  any  other  seixsible 
human  being,  always  learns  more  from  his 
opponents  than  from  his  fervent  supporters. 
For  his  supporters  will  push  him  to  disaster 
unless  his  opponents  show  him  where  the 
dangers  are.  So  if  he  Is  wise,  he  will  often 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  his  friends,  be- 
cause they  will  ruin  him.  But.  though  it 
hurts,  he  ought  also  to  pray  never  to  be  left 
without  opponents:  for  they  keep  him  on  the 
path  of  reason  and  good  sense." 

The  third,  and  final  text,  by  a  contem- 
porary political  leader,  is  this:  "A  politician 
knows  tnat  his  friends  are  not  always  his 
allies,  and  that  his  adversaries  are  not  his 
enemies.  A  politician  knows  how  to  make 
the  process  of  democracy  work  and  loves  the 
Intricate  workings  of  the  democratic 
system.  .  .  . 

"A  politician  knows  that  his  words  are  his 
weapons,  but  that  his  word  is  his  bond. 
A  politician  knows  that  only  if  he  leaves 
room  for  discussion  and  room  for  conces- 
sion can  he  gain  room  for  maneuver. 

"A  politician  knows  that  the  best  way 
to  be  a  winner  is  to  make  the  other  side  feel 
It  does  not  have  to  be  a  loeer.  And  a  politi- 
cian .  .  .  knows  both  the  name  of  the  game 
and  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  he  seeks  his 


ends  through  the  time-honored  democratic 
means." 

The  first  pas-sage  comes  from  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  author  of  the  Declaration,  in  an 
1804  letter  to  Abigail  Adams.  The  second  is 
from  Walter  Linpmann's  1939  essay  "The 
Indispensable    dpposltlon." 

And  the  third  passage,  interestingly  is  from 
Richard  M.  Ni.xon's  eulogy  of  Everett  M. 
Dirksen  on  Sept,  9,   1969. 

Had  the  men  in  power  understood  and 
heeded  those  thoughts,  thi.s  would  have  been 
a  happier  197th  birthday  of  the  Republic. 
Perhaps  by  1976,  we  will  have  found  leaders 
who  grasp  their  meaning  and  give  more  than 
Up   service   to   keeping   them   alive. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  1959,  the  third  week  of  the  month 
of  July  has  been  designated  and  observed 


as  Captive  Nations  Week,  under  Public 
Law  86-90.  Proclamations  by  the  Presi- 
dent, State  Governors,  and  mayors  have 
marked  this  event  for  the  captive  nations 
of  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, and  Romania. 

Certainly,  our  concern  for  the  people 
of  these  lands  is  not  limited  to  the  1  week 
of  Captive  Nations  Week;  however,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  presents  itself  as  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  a  show  of 
public  support  and  solidarity  for  all  Eu- 
ropeans in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
who  seek  liberty. 

The  recent  summit  talks  between  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  Soviet  Party  Leader 
Brezhnev  and  the  improving  relations 
in  general  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  provide  a  basis  for  hope  for  those 
"captive"  Europeans  toward  whom  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  directed. 

I  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  remain  cognizant  of  the  destiny 
of  those  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
who  seek  freedom  but  cannot  obtain  it, 
and  to  recognize  the  opportunity  that 
Captive  Nations  Week  affords  us. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down; 
let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  maker. — 
Psalms  95:6. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  we  lift 
our  hearts  unto  Thee  with  thanks- 
giving for  the  rest  and  recreation  our 
recess  has  made  available  to  us.  May  it 
also  have  renewed  us  in  body  and  In 
spirit  making  us  ready  for  the  tasks  that 
lie  ahead.  Move  Thou  within  our  hearts 
that  we  may  meet  our  duties  with  cour- 
age, manage  our  responsibilities  with 
confidence,  and  master  our  difficulties 
with  a  creative  faith. 

Reveal  to  us  the  decisions  we  should 
make,  the  procedures  we  should  follow, 
and  the  paths  we  should  tread.  May  all 
our  endeavors  be  based  upon  Intelligent 
good  will,  dynamic  faith,  and  a  vital 
patriotism. 

Sustain  us  in  our  efforts  to  make  our 
Nation  a  better  nation  and  our  world  a 
better  world.  Lead  us  all  in  the  ways  of 
peace,  unity,  and  good  will  for  Thy 
name's  sake.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 


On  June  21.  1973: 

H.R.  4443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  K. 
Downle. 

On  June  25.  1973: 

H.R.  5293.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and   for  other  purposes. 
On  July  1,  1973: 

H.R.  8410.  An  act  to  continue  the  existing 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
through  November  30.  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  9055.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  499  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  6.  1973: 

H.R.  5157.  An  act  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  extend  Its  geographi- 
cal coverage  to  contracts  performed  on  Can- 
ton Island. 

H.R.  5857.  .'\n  act  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Pacllltles  Act  of  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3(e) 
and  5(11(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  to  simplify  administration  of  the  act: 
and  to  amend  section  226iei  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  extend  kidney  dlsea.se  medi- 
care coverage  to  rnilroad  employees,  their 
spouses,  and  their  dependent  children;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  July  9.  1973: 

H.R  5383.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments,  to  au- 
thorize for  bridge  alterations,  to  authorize 
for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year  strength 
for  active  duty  personnel,  to  authorize  for 
the  Coast  Guard  average  military  student 
loads,  and   for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  8537.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Secretary  had  reengrossed  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
8619 »  entitled  "An  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  agriculture-environmental 
and  consumer  protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes."  and  returned  the 
same  with  the  bill  and  accompanying 
papers  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  BLOOD 
DONORS 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  this  morning  of  the  an- 
nouncement by  HEW"  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  of  the  development  of  a  new 
national  blood  policy  which  is  designed 
to  achieve  an  all-volunteer  blood  donor 
system.  It  is  necessary  that  such  a  pol- 
icy be  established  to  increase  the  supply 
of  blood,  to  insure  the  safe  quality  of 
that  blood  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  blood 
to  patients. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  31  Members  of  the  House,  which 
provides  that  blood  donations  be  con- 
sidered a  charitable  contribution  deduct- 
ible from  a  taxpayer's  gross  income. 
This  bill  permits  a  S25  deduction  for 
each  pint  of  blood  donated  to  a  nonprofit 
blood  collecting  agency,  setting  a  S125 
annual  limitation  for  each  donor.  I  first 
introduced  this  legislation  in  the  91st 
Congi-ess.  then  in  the  92d,  and  again  in 
the  93d  Congress.  Its  need  is  apparent 
with  each  passing  year  as  the  need  for 
blood  grows. 

The  dangers  of  contracting  hepatitis 
are  far  greater  from  a  commercial  pint 
of  blood  than  from  a  donated  pint.  In 
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the  United  States,  approximately  20.000 
people  will  contract  hepatitis  this  year, 
the  majority  of  them  by  means  of  con- 
taminated blood.  Of  these,  up  to  1,000 
may  die.  This  is  a  tragic  loss  and  one 
that  can  be  averted  by  insuring  safe  sup- 
plies of  voluntarily  donated  blood. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  has  been  on 
the  basis  that  to  give  a  tax  deduction 
for  blood  demeans  the  gift.  Not  so  at  all 
as  we  recognize  when  we  give  a  tax  de- 
duction to  those  who  give  cash  gifts  to 
the  Red  Cross. 

I  have  today  written  to  Secretary 
Weinberger  asking  that  he  consider  this 
proposal  during  the  conference  to  be 
held  in  August  on  the  implementation 
of  the  national  blood  policy.  I  am  sure 
our  colleagues  would  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  voluntary  blood  giving  and 
I  would  urge  them  to  support  the  Secre- 
tary's proposal. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8510,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8510 »  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foimdation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Teacue  of  Texas.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Sym- 
ington, Hanna,  Mosher,  Bell,  and 
Wydler. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7528, 
NASA  AUTHORIZATION,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  7528)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

iPor  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  28, 
1973.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  met  on 
June  27,  1973,  to  resolve  the  differences 
in  the  House  and  Senate  passed  versions 
on  H.R.  7528,  the  fiscal  year  1974  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration authorization  bill.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  on  May  23  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  19.  In  acting  on  the  bill 
the  Senate  struck  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substituted  new  language. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  with 
certain  substitute  amendments  and  with 
certain  other  stipulations  insisted  upon 


bv  the  managers  on  tlie  part  of  the 
House.  There  were  11  items  in  disagree- 
ment involving  amounts  to  be  author- 
ized for  appropriations:  seven  other 
items  of  legislative  language  were  to  be 
reconciled. 

The  House  had  authorized  a  total  of 
$3,073,500,000  and  the  Senate  authorized 
$3,046,000,000  in  its  bill.  Thus,  the 
amount  passed  by  the  Senate  was  $27,- 
500,000  lower  than  the  House  amount. 
The  conference  substitute  would  author- 
ize $3,064,500,000  which  is  $48,500,000— 
1.6  percent — more  than  the  budget  re- 
quest, $18,500,000  above  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, and  $9,000,000  below  the  amount 
previously  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  adopted  two  House  lan- 
guage amendments  prior  to  conference. 
In  addition,  seven  language  differences 
were  resolved  as  follows:  the  House  re- 
ceded on  four  of  the  amendments;  the 
Senate  receded  on  one  amendment;  and 
compromise  language  was  adopted  on 
two  amendments. 

Highlights  of  the  substitutes  agreed 
unon  by  all  members  of  the  committee 
of  conference  are  as  follows: 

SPACE    SHUTTLE 

The  House  had  authorized  an  increase 
of  $25  million  more  than  the  NASA  re- 
quest of  $475  milUon.  The  conference 
adopted  the  Senate  position  which  au- 
thorized $475  million. 

EARTH  RESOURCES   TECHNOLOGY   SATELLITE 

The  Senate  and  the  House  both  re- 
stored the  ERTS-B  to  the  fiscal  year  1974 
program  in  the  amount  of  $8  million. 
The  House  bill  contained  offsetting  de- 
creases for  the  entire  amoimt,  whereas 
the  Senate  bill  had  no  offsetting  de- 
creases. The  compromise  position  was  an 
offsetting  reduction  of  $2  million  in 
other  programs. 

AERONAUTICAL  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  House  added  $20  million  to  rein- 
state the  Quiet  Short  Take-Off  and 
Landing  Research  Aircraft  iQUES- 
TOL) ;  the  Senate  did  not  concur  with 
this  action.  The  conference  agreed  with 
the  House  position. 

SPACE  AND  NUCLEAR  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in- 
creased this  line  item  by  $10  million  to 
continue  nuclear  power  and  propulsion 
activities.  The  Senate  bill  called  for  a 
partial  offsetting  reduction  of  $3  mil- 
lion in  other  categories.  The  conference 
accepted  the  Senate  position. 

TRACKING  AND   DATA   ACQUISITION 

The  House  reduced  this  program  total 
of  $250  million  by  $10  million,  and  the 
Senate  reduced  it  by  $2  million.  The  con- 
ference adopted  a  compromise  reduction 
of  $6  million. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  de- 
tailed listing  of  program  areas  and  proj- 
ects and  amoimts  to  be  authorized  for 
each  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  conference.  The  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence provides  additional  detaUs  on  the 
foregoing  and  other  actions  taken  dur- 
ing the  conference  on  the  various  differ- 
ences. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 


ments adopted  in  tlie  conference,  if  any, 
are  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  They  are 
germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  which  is  before  you  at  this 
time  has  tiie  unanimous  ."support  of  the 
minority  members  of  our  committee.  It 
embodies  an  austere  but  overall  well- 
balanced  NASA  budget.  The  language  in 
the  statement  of  managers  expresses  the 
priorities  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Although  the  budget  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference is  higher  than  the  administra- 
tion request,  by  some  S48.5  million,  I 
should  emphasize  that  these  increases 
were  all  in  areas  on  which  the  Congress 
lias  placed  a  high  priority. 

The  conference  committee  a;?reed  to 
an  increase  in  the  Space  Applications 
program.  This  increase  is  intended  to 
permit  NASA  to  launch  another  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  NASA  will  also  be  able  to 
replace  their  research  airplane  which  was 
lost  in  an  unfortunate  mishap  earlier 
this  year.  This  aircraft  was  used  exten- 
sively to  test  the  sensors  which  are  ulti- 
mately used  for  such  things  as  weather 
forecasting,  fire  detection,  and  astro- 
nomical observations.  A  portion,  approxi- 
mately $2  million,  of  these  added  funds 
will  also  be  used  by  NASA  for  primarily 
solar  energy  research. 

The  conference  committee  aLso  in- 
creased the  NASA  budget  for  aeronau- 
tical research  and  technology.  The 
United  States  is  rapidly  losing  its  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  in  civil  aviation. 
The  funds  provided  in  the  NASA  budget 
by  the  conference  committee  will  assure 
that  our  Nation  will  have  at  least  one 
continuing  civilian  aircraft  program 
which  is  capable  of  not  only  sening  our 
domestic  needs,  but  also  of  improving 
our  international  aircraft  sales. 

Increased  emphasis  was  given  to  nu- 
clear power  research.  The  conference 
committee  felt  that  with  the  increasing 
severity  of  our  energy  shortages,  every 
possible  route  toward  increased  clean 
energy  sources  should  be  examined  by 
our  Nation.  NASA  has  a  ijnique  capability 
and  experience  in  certain  aspects  of  nu- 
clear power.  The  possible  large  benefits 
derivable  from  the  very  small  amount  of 
money  added  was  considered  more  than 
ample  justification  for  increasing  the 
NASA  budget  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  state  that 
this  conference  report  has  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  minority  members 
of  our  committee.  The  provision.s  in  this 
report  were  given  a  great  deal  of  tliought 
and  consideration  by  all  the  members  of 
our  committee.  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
join  us  in  pas.sage  of  this  authorization 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection. 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

•  Mr.  \VHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  present  in  the  quorum  call  of 
yesterday.  The  record  shows  I  was  not 
present.  I  understand  that  with  the  pres- 
ent recording  machine  this  cannot  be 
corrected.  I  have  no  great  disturbance 
about  the  fact  that  my  name  was  er- 
roneously listed  as  being  absent,  but  I 
do  think  there  should  be  some  means 
whereby  the  record  of  this  machine 
when  in  error  could  be  corrected,  when 
the  equipment  itself  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected, because  that  is  the  situation  here. 

This  is  something  I  realize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  cannot  do  from  the  chair 
but  I  wanted  to  express  my  feelings 
about  thi.s  problem. 


PHASE  IV  IS  KILLING  POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 

•  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.' 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
announcing  the  second  price  freeze  in  22 
months,  the  President  declared  it  his 
goal  to  prevent  food  from  being  priced 
off  the  American  dinner  table.  In  terms 
of  the  success  the  new  freeze  has  exhib- 
ited the  President  may  achieve  this 
goal,  which  is  great,  but  few  Americans 
will  be  able  to  afford  breakfast  or  lunch 
the  same  day  that  dinner  is  on  the  table. 

If  the  current  price  freeze  goes  on 
much  longer,  or  if  the  present  restric- 
tions on  the  poultry  industry  are  car- 
ried on  to  phase  IV  of  the  President's  new, 
but  rapidly  aging,  economic  policy,  eggs 
will  enter  the  same  classification  as  cav- 
iar and  poultry  the  same  as  filet  mi- 
gnon — delicacies  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  American  people  can 
afford.  With  the  increasing  price  of  feed 
grains,  and  with  no  promise  of  relief  in 
sight,  poultry  producers  have  been  kill- 
ing baby  chicks  by  the  thousands  and 
selling  hens  for  slaughter.  The  poultry 
industry  is  dying  with  these  chicks  and 
hens,  and  upon  its  death  more  than  600 
workers  will  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  alone,  with 
thousands  more  nationwide. 

Poultry  is  one  of  the  richest  foods  in 
terms  of  protein  content  and  one  of  the 
cheapest  for  the  consumer  to  buy.  The 
President  may  be  able  to  control  the 
price  of  poultry  products,  but  it  will  do 
little  good  if  none  of  these  products  are 
on  the  market  shelves. 

The  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
should  note  my  words,  for  it  would  be 
ironic,  indeed,  if  we  Democrats  regain 
control  of  the  White  House  in  1976  be- 
cause the  Republican  Party  allowed  us  to 
pick  their  own  1928  Presidential  cam- 
paign promise  of  "Two  Chickens  in  Every 
Pot." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MINISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.   325  yesterday,   I  am  recorded   as 


voting  "present"  on  the  Bergland 
amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Act.  I 
meant  to  vote  "no,"  but  inadvertently 
voted  "present"  on  the  electronic  record- 
ing device. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  Bergland  amend- 
ment because,  while  it  may  have  repre- 
sented an  improvement  over  present 
law.  it  did  not  close  the  loopholes  in  the 
farm  payment  program  and  applied  per 
crop,  rather  than  per  farmer. 

Subsequently.  I  supported  the 
stronger  Findley  amendment  to  limit 
farm  payments  to  $20,000  per  farmer 
and  close  loopholes. 

I  ask  that  my  statement  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC STABILIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  herewith  submitting  to  the 
Congress  the  most  recent  Quarterly  Re- 
port of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Pro- 
gram, covering  the  period  January- 
March,  1973. 

This  report  indicates  that  during  this 
quarter  our  economy  was  making 
strong,  impressive  gains.  Our  national 
output  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  S43 
billion.  Some  600.000  more  men  and 
women  obtained  jobs.  Real  per  capita 
disposable  income — what  people  have  left 
to  spend  after  paying  for  taxes  and 
adjusting  for  inflation — continued  to 
rise,  reaching  a  record  high. 

During  this  same  period,  while 
America's  rate  of  inflation  was  lower 
than  other  major  industrial  nations,  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  rate  was  far  higher 
than  it  should  have  been.  There  was  an 
une;cpectedly  rapid  increase  in  prices 
during  the  quarter,  primarily  in  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  ficceleration  of  price  increases 
during  the  quarter  led,  in  part,  to  my 
actions  on  June  13  to  impose  a  price 
freeze  for  a  maximum  of  60  days.  This 
freeze  will  be  followed  by  Phase  IV,  a 
system  of  controls  which  will  be  designed 
to  curb  our  recent  bout  of  inflation  while 
also  preserving  the  gains  we  have  made 
in  other  sectors  of  our  economy.  My  ulti- 
mate goal — a  goal  I  believe  we  can  and 
must  meet — is  to  return  this  country  to 
a  strong  and  free  market  system. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White   House,  July   11,   1973. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  328] 

Ashley  Frenzel  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Bowen  Glalmo  Passman 

Carey,  N.Y.  Gray  Pepper 

Carter  Green,  Oreg.  Pettis 

Chlsholm  Gude  Powell,  Ohl« 

Clark  Harsha  Reld 

Collier  Howard  Rodlno 

Coughlln  Johnson,  Calif.  Rosenthal 

•Danlelson  Kemp  Sandman 

Dennis  Landgrebe  Stephens 

Dent  McFall  Symington 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Madden  Tieman 

Fisher  MaiUlard 

Flood  Mitchell,  N.Y. 

FH>rd,  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Gerald  R.  Morgan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  HOMESTEADING 
IN  THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  by  the  Members 
of  this  body  over  the  future  of  the  Fed- 
eral housing  program. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
key  to  a  successful  housing  program  is 
the  encouragement  of  private  ownership. 
Community  pride  and  improvement  will 
only  occur  when  residents  have  a  stake 
in  its  future.  Ownership  provides  an  in- 
centive which  is  lacking  from  rental 
projects. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  holding  or 
has  foreclosed  on  almost  95,000  housing 
units,  the  majority  of  which  are  single 
family  units.  I  believe  that  this  mount- 
ing problem  can  be  turned  into  a  real 
opportunity  in  our  metropolitan  areas 
through  the  use  of  the  concept  of  home- 
steading. 

Several  governments  have  initiated 
programs  embodying  this  concept  which 
deserves  our  scrutiny.  The  cities  of  Wil- 
mington and  Philadelphia  give  the 
homesteader  a  city-owned  abandoned 
house  in  return  for  $1  and  a  pledge  to 
rehabilitate  the  house  and  live  in  it  for 
5  years.  No  property  taxes  are  levied 
against  the  house  during  this  5-year 
period. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  are  many, 
including  the  restoration  of  badly  needed 
living  quarters  and  a  simple  means  of 
homeownershlp  for  people  dedicated  to 
the  future  of  the  community.  In  addition, 
I  believe  that  such  a  program  could  be 
cost  effective. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  is  scheduled  to  unveil 
its  revised  housing  program  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1973.  I  am  contacting  the  Secre- 
tary and  urging  his  consideration  of  the 
homesteading  concept  as  a  part  of  this 
new  plan.  I  fully  believe  in  this  day  of 
comprehensive  plans  and  massive  bu- 
reaucracy that  there  is  a  need  for  pro- 
grams which  deliver  the  goods  to  people 
with  a  minimum  of  redtape  and  Federal 
financial  Involvement. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  HON- 
ORABLE EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  have 
I  come  to  the  well  of  this  Chamber  with 
happier  news  for  my  colleagues. 

My  very  good  friend,  and  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congressman  Edward 
P.  BoLAND,  this  week  became  engaged  to 
a  very  charming  young  lady  from  his 
hometown  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Miss 
Mar>-  K.  Egan. 

There  were  time  when  I  despaired  of 
ever  having  the  opportunity  to  make 
such  an  announcement  to  this  body. 
Now  that  it  has  finally  occurred,  I  am 
sure  that  evei-yone  here  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  congratulations  to 
the  happy  couple. 

Miss  Egan  is  a  graduate  of  Newton 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Boston 
College  Law  School.  She  is  an  attorney 
at  law  and  a  member  of  the  Springfield 
City  Council,  so  she  is  no  stranger  to 
the  political  life. 

While  having  avoided  the  matrimon- 
ial waters  up  to  now,  our  colleague  is 
wasting  no  more  time.  The  private  wed- 
ding ceremony  has  been  set  for  August 
9  in  Springfield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. I  extend  our  fondest  best  wishes 
to  one  of  the  most  able  and  admired 
of  this  House,  Mr.  Boland. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURE      AND       CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill— H.R.  8860— to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers 
of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMriTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8860,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  that 
the  first  section  of  the  bill,  ending  on 
page  53,  line  2,  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 


Are  there  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     RAILSBACK 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Railsback: 
Page  6,  line  8,  strike  out  the  words  "casein, 
caselnates,";  and  page  6,  line  11,  after  the 
figure  "(1)"  Insert  the  words  "casein,  casel- 
nates," 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
simple  change  in  section  205  of  the  agri- 
culture bill  now  before  us  could  be  of 
significant  benefit  to  many  companies, 
their  employees,  and  to  the  American 
consumer. 

This  section  gives  the  President  the 
authority  to  establish  a  new  import  li- 
censing program  for  dairy  products.  Only 
those  products  may  be  imported  by  or  for 
persons  or  firms  to  whom  a  license  has 
been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Secretary  shall  make  licenses 
available  for  a  30-day  period  before  issu- 
ing licenses  to  other  applicants  to  domes- 
tic producers  and  processors  who  agree  to 
import  such  dairy  products.  Included  in 
these  dairy  products  are  casein  and  easel- 
nates.  Casein  is  the  principal  protein  in 
milk,  and,  nutritionally,  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  proteins  knowTi.  It  may  be 
precipitated  from  milk  by  the  addition  of 
dilute  acids.  Caseinates,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  salt  form  of  casein. 

Before  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  had  a  fairly  substantial  casein 
industry.  However,  the  industry  rapidly 
declined  after  the  institution  of  the  dairy 
price  suoport  program  in  1949.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  little,  if  any,  casein 
produced  dom.estically — less  than  1  per- 
cent— and  there  is  less  than  5  percent  of 
all  caseinates  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Currently,  about  half  of  casein  con- 
sumption is  in  food  products — cheese, 
coffee  whiteners,  instant  breakfasts,  and 
desserts  and  toppings.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  production  of  such  varied  products 
as  paper,  paints,  glues,  and  plastics. 

Because  of  their  widespread  use  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  imports  do 
not  threaten  domestic  production — since 
there  virtually  is  none — I  oppose  sub- 
jecting the  companies  which  use  these 
imports  to  licensing  regulation. 

In  addition,  for  the  sake  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  we  must  take  casein  and 
caseinates  out  of  this  bill.  Not  everyone 
can  afford  cream  and  other  real  dairy 
products.  We  must  not  endanger  their 
access  to  dairy  substitutes. 

I  urge  immediate  and  favorable  action 
on  my  amendment  this  afternoon.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  at  this  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Poage). 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking 
as  an  individual,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  a  number  of  Members  agree,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  Is  no  objection  to  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  fits  well,  and  there 
is  no  objection  on  my  part,  at  least,  and 
I  trust  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  too,  have  no  objection  and  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  I  know  of  no  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  has  any 
objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  thf.  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding.  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
the  amendment. 

I  support  the  Railsback  amendment 
wliich  v.-ould  eliminate  from  the  dairy 
import  provision  casein.  There  is  almost 
no  casein  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  if  this  amendment  is  not  adopted 
the  result  will  be  higher  costs  and  dis- 
ruption. With  milk  demand  at  an  all 
time  high  and  supply  off  to  cause  a  fur- 
ther demand  by  effectively  limiting  ca- 
sein from  coming  in  would  be  a  mistake. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  corrective 
amendment  and  would  hope  that  the 
conferees  will  stick  by  this  position. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Railsback  • . 

This  amendment  would  exclude  casein 
and  caseinates  from  the  definition  of 
dairy  products  for  the  purposes  of  the 
provision  on  this  bill  which  deals  with 
dairy  import  licenses. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  be  unfa- 
miliar with  this  product,  let  me  explain 
first  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration classifies  casein  and  its  deriva- 
tives as  a  chemical — not  a  dairy  product. 
This,  then,  is  the  major  argument  for 
excluding  casein  from  a  portion  of  a  bill 
dealing  with  dairy  imports. 

It  takes  100  pounds  of  skim  milk  to 
yield  approximately  3  pounds  of  dried 
casein.  This  same  amount  of  skim  milk 
would  yield  9  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 
Thus,  domestic  producers  have  found 
that  they  can  make  much  more  process- 
ing the  dry  milk  than  casein.  In  fact.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  there  is  no 
casein  at  all  produced  in  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason,  I  would  question 
the  need  and  wisdom  of  licensing  this 
product  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  widely  used  in  the  production  of 
feed  and  food  by  processors  in  this 
coimtrj'. 

In  a  year  when  the  United  States  has 
allowed  an  additional  85  million  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  be  imported  over  its 
usual  quota  and  at  a  time  when  domestic 
production  of  dairy  products  is  at  a  low 
and  prices  of  dairy  products  are  at  a 
high,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  which  I  believe  makes  a 
necessary  and  noncontroversial  change 
In  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback  i  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR      SMriH    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa: 
Strike   everything    from   page    39.    line   9, 
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through  page  41.  line  3,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

"BASIC   FOOD   RESERVE 

■Sec.  809.  (ai  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  in  accordance  with  the 
provLsions  of  this  section  establish,  main- 
tain, and  dispose  of  a  separate  reserve  of  In- 
ventories of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans. 

'Such  reserve  inventories  shall  Include 
not  more  than  the  following  quantities:  (li 
3  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat;  (2)  a 
total  of  25  billion  tons  of  feed  grains;  (3) 
100  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  proportion  reserve 
stocks  of  feed  grains  to  correspond  to  useful 
marketing  demands. 

■■(bi   The  reserve  shall  be  constituted  by: 

"ill  First  offering  to  producers  who  have 
eligible  commodities  under  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  or  purchase  agree- 
ment, an  opportunity  to  enter  Into  a  storage 
agreement  for  a  period  of  Ave  years  providing 
for  the  storage  of  such  grains  at  the  pro- 
ducers  option  either  in  approved  producer 
owned  facilities  or  in  commercial  warehouse 
facilities.  The  Secretary  may.  at  his  option, 
reconcentrate  all  grains  stored  in  commercial 
warehouses  at  such  points  as  he  deems  to  be 
In  the  public  interest,  taking  into  account 
factors  Including  transportation  problems 
and  normal  marketing  patterns. 

"Rotation  of  stocks  shall  be  permitted  to 
facilitate  maintenance  of  quality;  however, 
the  storing  producer  or  warehouseman  shall, 
at  all  times,  have  available  In  the  designated 
place  of  storage,  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
I'v  of  grain  covered  by  his  commitment. 

"Any  producer  entering  Into  such  a  storage 
contract  may  not  redeem  the  grain  under 
loan  or  dl.spose  of  grain  under  purchase 
agreement  at  a  price  lower  than  the  mini- 
mum price  at  which  the  Secretary  may  offer 
reserves  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  contracts  shall  contain  a  provi- 
sion permitting  cancellation  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  tne  same  price  requirements  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  for  offering  reserves 
for  sale. 

"i2i  The  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to 
buy  feed  eraln.s.  wheat  and  soybeans  subject 
to  the  following  limitations.  The  maximum 
price  the  Secretary  shall  pay  for  any  com- 
modity shall  be  the  average  price  farmers 
received  for  such  commodities  during  the 
preceding  five  marketing  years  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  customary  location  and  grade 
price  differentials  "The  net  additional  quan- 
tity of  any  commodity  procured  under  this 
section  In  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
lesser  of  the  following: 

•|1)  80  per  centum  of  the  net  additional 
estimated  total  carryover  In  excess  of  normal 
for  the  marketing  year;  or 

"(2)  the  amount  the  maximum  reserve 
Invenw^ry  specified  in  subsection  (a)  above 
exceeds  the  total  stocks  of  such  conunodlty 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

"Such  maximum  prices  and  the  quantity 
to  be  procured  during  the  marketing  year 
.»and  the  estimates  used  in  arriving  at  the 
same  shall  be  announced  during  such  mar- 
keting year  on  the  last  Friday  of  July  for 
wheat,  on  the  last  Friday  of  October  for 
feed  grains,  and  on  the  last  Friday  of  Sep- 
tember for  soybeans:  Provided,  That  for  the 
1973  74  marketing  year  for  wheat  such  an- 
nouncement shall  be  made  as  soon  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  as  Is  reasonably 
po-sible 

"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  proportion 
purcha'-.es  of  the  various  varieties  and  grades 
of  each  of  the  above  commodities  to  corre- 
spond to  usual  marketing  demands. 

"Except  when  a  state  of  emergency  has 
been  proclaimed  by  the  President  or  by  con- 
current resolution  of  Congress  declaring  that 
such  reserves  should  not  be  sold,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  offer  each  commodity  In  the  reserve 


for  sale  at  a  price  of  150  per  centum  of  the 
average  price  farmers  received  in  the  United 
States  during  the  preceding  five  marketing 
years  for  the  commotlity  involved  or  110 
percent  of  the  established  price  for  the  com- 
modity involved  as  provided  In  this  Act. 
whichever  Is  higher,  and  such  release  price 
shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  customary 
location  and  grade  price  differential  or  at 
such  greater  amount  as  may  be  obtained 
through  normal  market  channels:  Provided, 
houever.  That  sales  during  any  marketing 
year  shall  be  limited  to  the  net  quantities 
by  which  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  exceed  estimated  domestic  pro- 
duction and  imports. 

"The  Secretary  is  also  hereby  authorized  to 
dispose  of  commodities  in  such  reserves  as 
follows: 

"(1)  For  use  In  relieving  distress  la)  in 
any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  t'ne  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory,  de- 
clared by  the  President  to  be  an  acute  dis- 
tress area  becausa  of  unemployment  or  other 
economic  cause  if  the  President  finds  that 
such  use  will  not  displace  or  interfere  with 
normal  marketing  or  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  (b)  in  connection  with  any  major 
disaster  determined  by  the  President  to  war- 
rant assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  Public  Law  875.  Eighty-first  Congress, 
as  amended   (42  U  S.C.  1855  et  .seq  ) . 

"|2)  For  use  in  connection  with  a  stale 
of  civil  defense  emergency  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President  or  by  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Congress  in  acordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  ao  amended  (50  US  C.  App.  2251   2297). 

"(3)  For  sale  In  assistance  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  foundation  herds 
of  cattle  (Including  producing  dairy  cattle), 
sheep,  and  goats  and  their  offspring,  under 
section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (7  U.SC.  1427).  and  to  provide 
feed  for  livestock  in  any  emergency  area 
under  the  Act  of  September  21.  1959,  as 
amended  17  U.S.C   1427.  note). 

"The  Secretary  may  buy  and  sell  at  an 
equivalent  price,  allowing  for  the  customary 
location  and  grade  differentials,  substantially 
equivalent  quantities  in  different  locations 
or  warehouses  to  the  extent  needed  to  prop- 
erly handle,  rotate,  distribute,  and  locate 
such  reserve.  Such  purchases  to  offset  sales 
shall  be  made  within  two  market  days. 

"The  Secretary  may  accept  warehouse  re- 
ceipts In  lieu  of  taking  physical  possession 
of  the  grain,  but  In  such  cases  the  obligor 
under  the  warehouse  receipt  shall  be  re- 
quired at  all  times  to  have  the  grade  stated 
on  the  warehouse  receipt  or  a  better  grade 
available  for  deliverj-, 

"The  Secretary  shall  make  a  dally  list  avail- 
able showing  the  price,  location,  and  quantity 
of  the  transactions  entered  Into  hereunder. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  .section; 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  the  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  this  .section  shall  utilize 
the  usual  and  customary  channels,  facilities. 
and  arrant'ements  of  trade  and  commerce. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  ^during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  printed  in  the  Record  at 
page  23128,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  title  of  thi.s  bill  is  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970  For  the  Purpose  of  Assuring  Con- 


sumers of  Plentiful  Supplies  of  Food  and 
Fiber  at  Reasonable  Prices.  My  conten- 
tion is  that  we  cannot  assure  consumers 
of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
at  reasonable  prices  unless  we  establish 
a  reserve  in  this  comitry.  We  have  in 
this  country  205  million  people,  where 
at  one  time  there  wei-e  only  l  million 
people.  It  is  a  completely  different  sit- 
uation today  than  it  was  then.  Back 
then  they  had  a  reserve  in  the  timber. 
They  could  always  find  fowl  and  meat 
there.  We  do  not  have  that  any  more. 
The  timbers  have  been  eradicated.  We 
plant  coiTi  on  that  land  and  if  we  do 
not  have  some  com  in  the  reserve  and 
we  have  a  bad  year,  we  do  not  have  a 
reserve  in  the  timber  to  take  its  place. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  wheat  or 
soybeans  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

In  1930  we  used  only  2.6  billion  bushels 
of  corn.  It  did  not  take  very  many  bush- 
els to  provide  a  reserve  for  that  kind 
of  volume,  but  in  1972  it  shot  up  to  more 
than  twice  as  much. 

Obviously,  there  must  be  a  bigger  re- 
serve, and  it  has  become  obvious  in  the 
last  year  or  two  we  cannot  depend  upon 
commercial  dealers  to  provide  the  re- 
sei-ves  in  this  country.  The  minute  they 
can  make  a  dollar — and  this  is  what  they 
are  in  business  for — they  will  sell  it,  and 
it  will  not  be  available  for  our  purposes 
when  most  needed. 

We  have  become  a  world  supermarket 
for  grain  because  we  have  the  capacity 
and  can  produce  it  cheaper  in  this  coun- 
try than  they  can  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  1971,  we  had  a  huge  sui-plus. 
We  passed  a  bill  in  the  House  on  De- 
cember 8,  1971.  The  provisions  of  that 
bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  have  permitted  us  to 
put  away  some  of  that  surplus  so  we 
would  have  it  when  we  need  it. 

Here  we  are  only  IJ2  years  later  and 
we  surely  do  wish  we  had  some  of  that 
suiplus.  That  bill  was  stopped  in  the 
Senate.  It  did  not  pass.  Instead  of  put- 
ting some  into  a  reserve,  we  just  dumped 
it  and  we  just  gave  away  a  great  deal  of 
extra  grain  that  year  which  we  need 
right  now.  That  year  it  took  600  million 
bushels  of  corn  to  get  the  same  number 
of  dollars  from  exporters  that  we  got  for 
516  million  bushels  the  year  before.  In 
effect  we  made  a  gift  of  the  other  84  mil- 
lion bushels.  We  did  not  absorb  their  dol- 
lar credits  they  had.  We  permitted  them 
to  keep  those.  They  were  willing  to  pay 
the  price  but  we  did  not  do  anything  to 
stabilize  prices  so  they  kept  those  dol- 
lar credits  and  used  them  to  help  devalue 
the  dollar. 

This  approach  just  does  not  make  any 
sense  at  all.  Here  we  are  1'2  years  later 
talking  about  export  controls.  We  should 
have  saved  some  of  our  surplus  instead 
of  dumping  it  and  not  had  export  con- 
trols now. 

Export  controls  gets  us  into  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  two  different  ways.  It 
denic-s  us  the  opportunity  to  exnort  to 
earn  dollar  credits  we  need  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  if  for  example  the  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  cannot  buv  grain  in  the 
quantities  they  want  they  will  raise  the 
price  of  the  oil  they  sell  us.  Of  course 
they  will. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  for  us  to 
fail  to  manage  our  great  abundance  in 
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this  fashion.  We  alternate  between  sur- 
plus and  shortage.  For  example  with  tin, 
we  have  a  government  owned  reserve  of 
375  percent  of  an  annual  supply  on  hand. 
We  have  the  tin  for  the  tin  cans  but  we 
do  not  have  any  provision  for  reserves  to 
put  something  into  the  cans. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  one  on  December 
8, 1971,  and  what  has  occurred  since  that 
time  should  make  it  absolutely  crystal 
clear  we  ought  to  have  a  reserve  in  this 
country,  and  this  should  not  need  any 
great  further  explanation  in  this  coun- 
trj",  but  if  there  are  any  questions.  I  shall 
tr>-  to  answer  them. 

I  want  to  say  I  offer  this  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Berglandi  who  was 
an  exponent  of  the  amendment  in  the 
committee  and  who  has  added  a  provi- 
sion to  the  bill  which  is  very  important. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentlemen  for 
their  efforts  on  this  proposal.  I  have  al- 
v.ays  supported  this  reserve  proposal  and 
hope  it  will  receive  favorable  action  to- 
day. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  or  something 
very  similar  to  it  wels  rejected  in  our 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  was 
rejected  overwhelmingly  in  the  Senate. 
It  would  cost  nobody  knows  how  much 
money  but  certainly  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  build  up  a  grain  reserve. 

Furthermore,  for  those  who  want  a 
farm  bill — I  repeat,  I  do  not — it  is  one 
more  reason  to  be  almost  sure  to  get  a 
veto,  so  I  strongly  recommend  this 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  those 
amendments  which  looks  pretty  good  on 
the  outside  but  nobody  knows  what  is  in 
the  package  or  what  it  is  going  to  do.  The 
author  of  the  amendment  does  not  know 
what  it  will  achieve.  We  do  not  know. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not 
know.  Nobody  can  possibly  know. 

It  cnrries  us  out  into  a  field  of  un- 
knowns and  into  a  field  of  speculation 
both  as  to  the  cost,  and  on  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  it 
will  be  tremendous  if  it  is  effective  at  all. 
as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  effect  it 
Will  h:ive.  I  have  never  agreed  with  the 
philo.sophy  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
can  simply  store  grain  and  in  that  way 
control  the  price  without  hurting  the 
producers  when  the  price  is  low. 

That  grain  is  considered  a  part  of  the 
available  supply,  just  the  same  as  any 
other  grpin  in  the  world,  and  every  mar- 
ket takes  that  into  consideration.  I  think 
the  surplus  always  has  a  depressing  in- 
fluence on  the  market.  I  think  it  hurts 
the  farmers.  It  is  hurtful  to  everybody 
concerned  for  the  Government  to  carry 
large  stocks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  we 
must  have  enough  stock  on  hand  to  take 


care  of  immediate  emergencies.  Our  bill 
does  provide  that.  This  very  proposal  was 
considered  in  the  committee.  It  was 
turned  down  by  a  vote  in  the  committee 
on  almost  an  identical  proposal,  which 
was  turned  down  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  felt  that  we  were  going  far 
enough. 

At  the  present  time,  the  bill  before  us 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  buy  at  the 
support  price.  That  is,  at  the  target  price 
which  is  $2.05  for  wheat  and  $1.39  for 
com.  This  amendment  provides  that  the 
secretary  shall  go  into  the  market  and 
shall  buy  at  the  average  price  of  the 
last  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  price,  as  we  have  had 
dming  the  past  5  years,  it  gives  no  pro- 
tection to  farmers  because  it  means  we 
have  got  to  take  into  consideration  an 
average  in  those  very  low  years  which 
will  drag  this  average  down  to  where  it 
does  not  give  producers  any  protection. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  market  should 
suddenly  begin  to  drop,  it  would  impose 
an  imfair  and  unendurable  burden  on 
the  effectiveness  of  this  amendment,  as 

I  see  it,  because  it  will  require  that  the 
Federal  Government  pay  the  average 
price  of  those  past  good  years  back  when 
the  price  of  com  on  the  market  has 
dropped.  For  instance,  we  would  have  to 
be  paying  SI. 75  or  $2  with  today's  price 
history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  an  un- 
warranted and  completely  unreasonable 
approach,  one  with  which  we  could  not 
live.  For  that  reason,  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  reject  this  amendment 
and  will  use  the  more  moderate  approach 
which  was  provided  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  40  years  we  have 
lived  with  surpluses  of  grain  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  40  years  these  sur- 
pluses have  been  condemned  as  an  in- 
tolerable burden  on  our  society.  A  new 
day  has  arrived.  Today  we  have  short- 
ages— shortages  of  fuel,  shortages  of  soy- 
beans. Embargoes  have  been  placed  on 
the  export  of  soybeans  creating  all  kinds 
of  disturbances  in  the  normal  market 
channels.  There  is  talk  of  imposing  an 
embargo  on  corn  and  wheat  these  days 
because  we  are  running  short.  Forty 
years  ago.  the  United  States  produced 
food  for  itself,  and  was  not  much  inter- 
ested in  the  world  markets,  but  times 
have  changed. 

This  year,  we  are  going  to  export 
three-quarters  of  our  wheat,  half  of  our 
soybeans,  one-fourth  of  our  feed  grains; 
those  are  all  going  abroad  and  will  bring 

II  billion  foreign  dollars  into  our  trade 
balance. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  con- 
templates that  we  continue  to  urge  pro- 
duction of  grains  to  me3t  these  interna- 
tional markets.  No  one  has  any  control 
over  this  market.  Nobody  in  this  world 
has  any  idea  how  much  grain  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  buying,  if  any,  from  the 
United  States.  That  is  true  in  the  rest  of 
the  gr?in  markets  around  the  world. 

Therefore,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  to- 
day living  in  a  very  volatile  condition 


in  which  we  can  predict  with  no  degree 
of  certainty  the  kind  of  situation  we  will 
meet  a  year  hence. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Vanik  ) . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  whether  or  not  he  has  pro- 
vided in  his  language  that  the  reserve 
will  be  set  aside  for  domestic  needs.  I 
think  we  have  reached  a  point  in  his- 
tory where  the  American  people  have  to 
be  provident.  We  have  to  be  certain  that 
our  cupboards  do  not  go  empty  because 
of  foreign  sales. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  to  as- 
sure the  consumer  of  the  United  States 
that  someone  is  thinking  about  his  needs. 
Does  the  amendment  provide  that  the 
reserves  will  be  set  aside  are  for  domestic 
needs? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  that  question? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  set  aside  for  the  world  market.  There 
is  a  world  market  in  grain  and  we  are 
principal  suppliers  of  the  world  market. 
If  there  is  more  grain  available  in  the 
world  market,  there  is  more  grain  avail- 
able to  us  when  we  need  it. 

So  it  does  the  \evy  thing  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  desires. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  the  language  does  not 
specifically  give  the  domestic  needs  a 
priority  to  the  reserve. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
port control  bill.  It  could  not  be. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not  intend  it  should 
be.  If  it  is  a  reser\'e  bill.  I  want  to  know 
for  whom  we  are  reserving.  Are  we  re- 
serving for  the  world  market?  The  gen- 
tleman has  said  that.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  provide  that  we  reserve  for 
the  American  people  giving  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  who  is  going  to  pay  for  this 
program  a  priority  on  the  reserve. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  we  had  creat- 
ed a  reserve  out  of  those  $2.45  soybeans 
we  had  a  few  years  ago  there  would  be 
more  available  for  the  American  peo- 
ple today,  because  that  would  be  a  part 
of  the  world  supply. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  absolutely  right.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  if  this 
matter  had  been  adopted  bv  law  there 
would  be  reserves,  available  for  our  con- 
sumers. This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  method  by  which  we  could  in  pe- 
riods of  surplus  take  those  grains  off  the 
market,  and  hold  them,  .store  them  on 
farms,  until  such  time  ,is  the  market 
demanded  these  grains  te  relcx.>cd.  and 
so  we  would  not  find  oar.<^elvps  either  in 
periods  of  skyrocketing  high  prices  or 
chaotic  low  prices. 

This  provides  a  kind  of  stabilitv  which 
is  good  for  the  consumer  and  good  for  the 
farmer.  It  would  protect  us  m  surplus 
years  from  devastating  prices  at  the 
lower  end.  r.nd  in  the  sh">rl  years  would 
protect  us  from  the  skyrocket  ins:  prices 
which  have  created  so  much  difficulty 
for  the  American  consumer. 
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I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  am  delighted  to 
j-ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  As  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, in  the  committee  when  he  offered 
this  principle  I  believe  it  provided  that 
the  release  price  would  be  at  110  percent 
of  the  target  price.  I  understand  the  re- 
lease price  here  is  at  150  percent  of  the 
average  for  the  last  5  years  or  110  per- 
cent of  the  target  price,  whichever  is 
greater.  Is  this  a  change  in  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  is  a  change. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  My  opposition  in  the 
committee  was  that  the  release  price  was 
too  close  to  the  target  price.  I  believe, 
considering  the  shortage,  that  it  is  a 
tremendous  improvement.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  some  storage  of 
grain  in  good  years  to  tide  us  over  the 
bad  years.  There  is  just  no  question  that 
principle  sometime  is  going  to  have  to 
be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
the  difference  between  the  committee 
provision  dealing  with  this  subject  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Smith  » . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  committee 
proi  i  ion  der.ls  with  the  acquisition  and 
distribution  of  distress  grains,  from 
whatever  source  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  secure  them. 

The  amendment  has  in  it  a  provision 
for  using  some  of  the  reserve  for  dis- 
tress purposes,  so  it  replaces  that  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  but  adds  also  a  provi- 
sion for  buying  grain  when  it  is  so 
cheap— $1.18  for  corn.  $1.39  for  wheat — 
so  when  it  is  that  cheap  they  can  buy 
some,  and  when  it  gets  up  to  something 
like  th-  prices  are  now,  they  would  sell. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentleman 
mean  .specifically  by  "distress  grains"? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Drought,  and 
floods,  and  those  kinds  of  .situations, 
where  there  has  been  an  emergency  de- 
clared. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  believe  in  further  re- 
sponse to  the  question  the  section  of  the 
bill  In  page  39,  entitled  "Emergency  Re- 
serve." was  designed  by  the  committee 
to  be  a  very  limited  reserve  provision  un- 
der which  grains  would  be  acquired  for 
the  purpose  of  release  in  case  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster.  That  is  not  a  natural  dis- 
aster affecting  the  grains  that  are  ac- 
quired, but  a  natural  disaster  which 
might  make  livestock  feeding  and  other 
use  of  reserve  grains  needed.  An  exam- 
ple would  be  the  recent  problem  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  Rarick)  was  a  sponsor 
of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  How  much  is  it  contemplated 
to  put  in  this  disaster  inventory,  if  we 
can  call  it  that,  under  the  committee 
bill? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is 
open  as  to  the  amount.  It  authorizes  a 
reserve  as  needed  within  the  Secretary's 
discretion.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  iMr.  Smith)  correct 
me  on  this,  if  I  am  mistaken,  but  his 
amendment  goes  far  beyond  the  commit- 
tee provision. 

The  intention  of  the  committee  section 
was  for  a  very  limited  type  of  reserve, 
and  in  fairness  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  he  is  considering  a  much  more 
extensive  kind  of  reserve  for  broader  pur- 
poses. The  committee  reserve  probably 
would  not  reach  10  percent,  of  the  reserve 
size  contemplated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, that  the  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  reserve  always  looms  above  the 
market  and,  therefore,  has  an  effect  upon 
the  free  and  ca'^h  market. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairm?.n.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  j-ield  further,  I  think  the 
difficulty  with  that  argument,  as  far  as 
the  committee  bill  is  concerned,  is  that 
the  committee  bill  docs  not  contemplate 
a  large  reserve:  it  is  a  very  small  one, 
subject  to  strict  relcas"  requirements. 

For  example,  the  committee  reserve 
contemplates  that  supplies  will  only  be 
released  only  for  purposes  of  relieving 
shortages  from  n^itional  disasters.  For 
example,  if  we  were  to  run  short  of  wheat 
or  feed  grains,  th'  emergency  reserve  will 
not  be  released  for  national  needs:  it 
would  have  to  be  as  the  result  of  a  flood 
or  some  natural  disaster. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  have  an  inventory 
in  this  country  each  yeor  of  approxi- 
mately $90  billion  to  $100  billion  worth 
of  items  such  as.  let  us  say,  iceboxes, 
automobiles,  appliances  of  kinds,  and 
other  products. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  these  inven- 
tories, essential  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  cut  to  the  point  where  there 
would  be  no  immediate  replacement  of 
some  essential  product.  I  believe  in  an 
adequate  inventoiT  that  is  maintained 
for  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

I  am  willing  to  pay  my  share  of  the 
inventory  cost  in  the  ultimate  price  of 
an  industrial  product,  and  I  should  think 
that  the  j;eop]e  of  this  countrv.  the  citi- 
zens, the  consumers  of  this  country, 
would  be  willing  to  pav  for  a  reasonabl" 
reserve  of  feed  grains  In  order  that  there 
would  never  come  a  time  when  they 
would  face  disaster  through  crop  failure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  V.anik^  in  his 
view  that  this  reserve,  if  established, 
ought  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  replenish- 
ment of  feed  supplies  for  domestic  pur- 
poses only. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  vieW 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  note  also  that  the  Government 


has  something  like  $8  billion  worth  of 
metals  which  are  Government-owned 
and  Government-stored.  Congress  has 
approved  having  some  tin  with  which 
to  make  tin  cans,  and  metal  to  make 
guns,  but  apparently  it  has  been  felt  that 
food  is  not  that  important,  for  we  do  not 
have  a  planned  reserve  for  food. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  is  that  I  do  not 
want  to  see  huge  supplies  overhanging 
the  market  and  I  hope  that  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  The  pending  bill 
apparently  has  no  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  recorded  vote  has 
been  demandea. 

The  Chair  would  like  first  to  advise 
the  Members  that  the  electronic  device 
is  not  working  at  this  time.  A  recorded 
vote  will  require  tellers  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Smith)  knows. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  insist 
upon  his  request? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.AMENDMENTS  OFFERED   BY    MRS.  SULLIV-\N 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer several  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Suluvan; 
Page  4,  line  25.  Page  5,  line  24,  page  7,  line  1, 
page  53,  line  22.  and  page  61,  beginning  on 
line  4,  Strike  out  "and  Consumer  Protection." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri whether  she  would  like  the  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  en  bloc  ? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Since  we  are  only  working  on  section  1 
of  the  bill,  up  to  page  53  line  2,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages 
53  and  61  also  be  included  in  this  amend- 
ment en  bloc  since  this  amendment 
merely  deletes  the  words  "and  Consum- 
er Protection"  in  the  five  places  men- 
tioned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
tD  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  understand  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  just  as 
sweet,  and  as  far  as  the  committee  is 
concerned,  I  have  no  objection  to  de- 
leting the  words  "and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection". 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  compli- 
ment the  gentlewoman  on  the  amend- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  this  bill  does  not 
do  the  consumers  one  bit  of  good;  quite 
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to  the  contrary.  Certainly  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Members  on  this  side, 
I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
what  I  understand,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  said  he  would  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  five  changes  in 
the  text  of  the  bill  simply  take  out  of  the 
title  the  misleading  and  deceptive  words 
which  indicate  that  it  is  in  some  way  a 
"Consumer  Protection"  Act. 

There  are  no  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  could  accurately  be  described  as 
"Consumer  Protections." 

I  think  we  should  reserve  the  term 
"consumer  protection"  when  used  in  the 
title  of  any  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  deals  with  con- 
sumer issues  in  a  direct  and  straight- 
forward manner. 

This  bill  is  a  farmer's  protection  act,  a 
beekeeper's  protection  act,  a  dairyman's 
protection  act,  and  perhaps  even  a  nar- 
cotics addict  protection  act.  and  I  do 
not  say  these  things  in  a  derogatory 
sense,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  Consumer 
Protection  Act. 

To  the  extent  that  any  provisions  of 
the  bill  encourage  the  production  of 
more  food,  consum.ers  may  or  may  not 
benefit — depending  upon  how  much  of 
the  food  so  produced  is  exported  and 
under  what  circumstances  it  is  exported. 
But  let  us  not  try  to  fool  ourselves  or 
the  public  that  this  huge  agriculture 
bill,  full  of  special  interest  provisions, 
is  a  consumer  bill.  We  have  enough 
trouble  here  passing  worthwhile  con- 
sumer bills  without  pretending  we  are 
passing  consumer  bills  when  we  are  not 
doing  so. 

The  title  of  the  bill  will  not  make  out 
of  this  bill  something  it  is  not.  So  why 
pretend?  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MR.   CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  Page  32, 
strike  out  lines  17  through  22. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
rise,  as  I  did  just  3  weeks  ago,  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  call  for  an  end  to  the  all 
Government  subsidies  for  Cotton,  Inc..  a 
quasi-public  organization  ostensibly  in 
the  business  of  cotton  promotion  and  re- 
search. 

On  June  15,  the  House  accepted  this 
amendment  to  the  1974  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  by  the  overwhelming 
margin  of  234  to  125. 1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  repeat  the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment so  that  we  can  forget  this  outrage- 
ous giveaway  of  taxpayers'  money  for  at 
lea.st  4  more  years. 

The  sordid  financial  history  of  Cotton, 
Inc.,  reveals  a  gross  misuse  and  abuse  of 
taxpayer  moneys.  Let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  some  of  the  worst  ploys  prac- 
ticed by  Cotton,  Inc. 

For  1971  and  1972.  the  budget  for  Cot- 
ton, Inc.,  was  $20  million  a  year.  Half  of 


this  sum  came  from  private  cotton  pro- 
ducers, based  on  a  doUar-a-bale  check- 
off. The  other  $10  milUon  came  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Rather  than  spend  all  this  money. 
Cotton,  Inc.,  put  between  $12  and  $15 
million  into  a  reserve  fund  and  spent 
mostly  Government  subsidy  funds. 

In  1972,  Cotton,  Inc.,  budgeted  an 
astronomical  $1,278,000  for  the  move 
into,  and  renovation  of,  new  offices  in 
New  York  City  and  Raleigh,  N.C.  The 
Secretary'  of  Agriculture,  who  has  the 
power  to  disapprove  specific  projects  of 
Cotton,  Inc.,  declared  this  figure  amount- 
ed to  an  "injudicious  use  of  funds  by  a 
quasi-pubhc  organization  that  is  heavily 
dependent  on  tax  revenues  and  on  back- 
ing of  cotton  farmers." 

Subsequently,  Cotton,  Inc..  was  told  it 
could  spend  $800,000  on  these  moves,  but 
that  it  had  to  cut  excessive  moving  and 
renovation  expenses.  Contrary  to  the 
Secretary's  orders.  Cotton.  Inc.,  went 
ahead  and  spent  the  entire  original 
budget  of  $1,278,000.  It  made  up  the  dif- 
ference of  $478,000  by  drawing  on  its 
reserves  of  unspent  funds  from  private 
producers. 

Included  in  this  exorbitant  expendi- 
ture was  $25,000  for  a  private  elevator 
between  three  floors  in  the  New  York 
office;  $160,000  for  the  purchase  of  tele- 
phone equipment:  $96,000  for  cabinetry 
and  workwork;  $125,000  for  fioor.  wall, 
and  window  coverings — which  sounds  ex- 
pensive for  cotton  drapes — and  &7.200  for 
granite  in  the  reception  room. 

Three  weeks  ago,  during  the  debate  on 
the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill.  I  de- 
fied the  executives  of  Cotton,  Inc..  to 
explain  to  me  why  these  extravagant 
baubles  were  indispensable  to  cotton  pro- 
motion and  research.  I  am  still  waiting 
for  their  answer. 

Salaries  paid  to  the  top  executives  of 
Cotton,  Inc.,  are  excessive  and  injudi- 
cious. The  firm's  president  receives 
$100,000  a  year,  almost  twice  the  salarj' 
paid  to  the  Secretar>-  of  Agriculture.  Six 
other  executives  receive  salaries  ranging 
between  $44,000  and  $35,000. 

Even  without  its  extravagant  spending 
and  excessive  salaries,  Cotton.  Inc.,  would 
earn  the  rating  of  a  first-class  Federal 
boondoggle  based  on  its  sorry  perform- 
ance alone.  As  far  as  cotton  promotion 
is  concerned.  Cotton.  Inc.,  has  been  a 
flop.  In  1970,  when  Cotton,  Inc.,  began  its 
operations,  domestic  cotton  consumption 
was  8.1  milUon  bales.  Two  years  later, 
domestic  consumption  had  fallen  to  7.8 
million  bales,  our  lowest  level  since  1948. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts whether  all  that  horrible  list 
of  expenses  that  the  gentleman  just  read 
was  for  the  improvement  of  San  Cle- 
mente?  If  it  was.  I  could  believe  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  They  are  about  as  bad,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  irony 
is  that  cotton  is  becoming  a  commodity 
in  demand  and  this  demand  is  driving  its 
price  up.  Higher  prices  force  manufac- 
turers to  use  more  synthetic  fibers  in 
place  of  cotton  to  save  money.  And  from 
here  on.  you  can  see  the  vicious  cycle. 

Textile  mills  in  my  district  complain 
that  they  cannot  buy  enough  high  grade 
cotton.  They  cite  heavy  buying  by  the 
Japanese.  I  am  not  carping  against  the 
Japanese,  because  they  order  well  in  ad- 
vance, and  everyone  knows  we  have  done 
enough  damage  to  them  lately  with  the 
soybean  embargo.  My  point  is  that  there 
is  more  demand  for  cotton  than  there  is 
supply;  but.  despite  this  and  the  over- 
rated activities  of  the  cotton  lobby's 
oversubsidized  promotion  outfit,  domes- 
tic consumption  of  cotton  is  in  a  tailspin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Cotton,  Inc.'s  poor  per- 
formance, its  lack  of  effectiveness,  its 
exorbitant  spending  practices,  and  its 
willingness  to  violate  or  ignore  legitimate 
government  directives  concerning  these 
practices  are  a  sum  of  failures  that  add 
up  to  a  demand  for  an  immediate  end 
to  all  Federal  funding  for  this  outfit. 

Of  the  "big  six"  commodity  crops,  cot- 
ton is  the  only  one  that  receives  Federal 
money  for  promotion  and  research.  For 
corn,  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  funds  for 
these  purposes  come  from  the  private 
sector.  I  cannot  understand  v.h.v  cotton 
alone  receives  such  favored  treatment. 

Further  Federal  subsidies  for  this  cot- 
ton boondoggle  are  intolerable.  With 
many  worthwhile  human  resource  pro- 
grams being  slashed  and  abolished  with 
reckless  abandon.  I  cannot  justify  throw- 
ing any  more  Federal  seed  money  into 
this  cotton  gin.  Cotton  producers  and 
consumers  are  not  receiving  a  thread  in 
return. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support 
my  amendment  and  end  this  wasteful, 
arrogant  scandal  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte  I . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  Conte),  pointed  out.  the 
authorization  for  Cotton,  Inc..  initially 
came  as  a  result  of  a  very  skillful  and 
stealthy  maneuver  in  a  House-Senate 
conference.  This  is  really  the  first  time 
on  a  legislative  bill  that  the  House  has 
had  a  chance  to  examine  this  proposal. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  the  Hcuse  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  ever  had  \x  hat 
I  would  call  the  "cotton  picking"  nerve 
to  bring  a  proposal  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  recommending  an  appropriation 
out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  support  ad- 
vertising of  a  particular  commodity; 
namely,  cotton. 

This  on  its  face  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. If  we  can  justify  expenditures  of 
public  funds  to  promote  through  Madi- 
son-Avenue techniques  the  cotton  com- 
modity, then  why  not  other  commodities- 
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too?  How  can  we  be  indiflferent  to  the 
promotional  needs  of  synthetics,  the 
competitors  to  cotton;  How  can  we 
justify  seeking  out  one  commodity  over 
all  others  as  justifying  the  use  of  U.S. 
Treasury  resources  for  advertising? 

It  is  true  that  Cotton.  Inc.,  is  engaged 
in  some  research  activities,  too,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Cotton,  Inc.,  has 
used  up  every  penny  of  the  $10  million 
appropriated  annually  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970,  but  It  has  not  seen 
fit  to  use  the  approximately  equal  sum 
of  $10  million  that  it  realizes  from  the 
dollar-a-bale  checkoff  which  is  assessed 
against  cotton  producers  and  which  also 
goes  into  the  financial  resources  of  Cot- 
ton, Inc.  It  has  seen  fit  to  set  aside  most 
of  the  revenue  from  the  dollar-a-bale 
checkoff,  and  put  them  into  the  reserve 
funds. 

This,  first  of  all,  calls  into  question  as 
to  whether  there  is  really  a  need  for  the 
$10  million  annually  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  support  Cotton,  Inc.,  but  I 
think  it  also  calls  into  question  the  tactics 
of  this  firm.  It  realizes,  of  course,  that 
It  cannot  get  the  full  $10  million  funding 
in  the  following  year  unless  it  uses  it  up 
every  year.  This  may  account  for  its  de- 
cision to  use  the  taxpayer  contribution 
fully  each  year  and  let  the  rest  of  it  ride 
in  re.'serve. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  great  effort 
under  way  today  by  telephone  and  other- 
wise to  rally  bipartisan  opposition  to  this 
provision  of  the  bill.  I  know  that  some 
of  the  calls  are  inspired  by  the  ASCS 
organization  of  USDA. 

The  effort  is  to  line  up  votes  to  sup- 
port the  $10  million  each  year  for  Cotton, 
Inc..  as  provided  in  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
head  of  the  ASCS  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  a  chief  bene- 
ficiary himself  of  the  cotton  program. 
Kenneth  Frick.  the  administrator,  last 
year  got  quite  a  sum  because  he  is  also 
a  cotton  farmer.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  he  received  S36,- 
863.  Records  also  show  that  a  F.  B.  Frick 
received  $44,935.  and  a  James  Frick  re- 
ceived $29,956.  This  is  no  reflection  upon 
the  administrative  competence  of  Ken- 
neth Frick,  but  I  think  it  does  call  into 
question  just  where  his  loyalties  would 
necessarily  lie.  In  fact,  reports  I  receive 
indicate  he  is  an  honest  and  able  ad- 
ministrator, on  the  facts,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  a  grave  conflict  of  interest  ex- 
ists. Persons  with  a  substantial  personal 
financial  stake  in  payment  programs 
should  never  be  put  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility over  such  programs. 

As  the  Members  receive  calls  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  behalf  of 
the  $10  million  annually  for  Cotton.  Inc., 
they  might  just  bear  in  mind  the  varied 
interests  of  those  inspiring  the  calls. 

Two  days  ago  I  received  a  report  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  which  I 
had  requested  on  Cotton,  Inc.  That  re- 
port indicated  that  neither  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  nor  Cotton.  Inc..  has 
conducted  an  evaluation  of  this  costly 
cotton  advertising  program.  But  the 
committee,  nonetheless,  voted  to  extend 
the  funding  of  this  program  without 
knowledge  of  its  effectiveness. 

We  do  know  however  that  domestic 
cotton  consumption  which  Cotton,  Inc., 
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purportedly  is  promoting  has  declined 
substantially  since  1970  when  the  pro- 
gram began.  In  fact,  in  1972,  domestic 
cotton  consumption  declined  to  7.8  mil- 
lion bales,  the  lowest  it  has  been  since 
1948. 

Certainly  we  should  not  continue  to 
fund  an  ineffective  program.  But  more 
importantly,  we  should  not  approve  the 
expenditure  of  Government  funds  for  the 
advertising  of  a  commodity  that  is  com- 
petmg  in  the  marketplace  without  the 
advantage  of  public  funds  for  advertis- 
ing. 

F.^CT    SHEET    ON    COTTON,    INC. 

Never  before  has  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  recommended  that 
general  tax  revenues  be  used  to  finance 
advertising  for  a  particular  commodity 
Nor  has  the  House  directly  approved  this 
program  other  than  approving  the  con- 
ference report  in  1970  when  few  mem- 
bers knew  Cotton,  Inc..  was  added  in  the 
conference  report.  The  House  voted  on 
June  15  on  the  Agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill  tx)  deny  funding  in  1974—234  to 
125.  The  Senate  dropped  this  amend- 
ment from  bill.  Hou.se  conferees  have  not 
yet  been  named. 

Page  6  in  the  GAO  report  on  Cotton 
Inc.,  stated: 

The  Department  (USDA)  had  not  evalu- 
ated, or  established  a  svsteni  for  evaluation 
the  effectlve.iess  of  Cotton  Inc.'s  research  and 
promotion  program. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
just  learned  the  computers  are  broken 
down  and  I  withdraw  my  point  of  order 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  good 
friends,  the  gold  dust  twins,  are  oack  with 
us  today  and  we  have  another  attack  of 
course  on  cotton.  I  am  not  entirely  sure 
what  has  caused  the  apparent  unpopu- 
larity of  cotton.  Many  years  ago  I  was 
bom  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  cotton 
was  pretty  predominant.  I  left  that  area 
some  years  later  and  said  I  never  wanted 
to  be  around  cotton  anv  more  and  I 
ended  up  in  California,  thinking  I  was 
m  a  grape  haven.  But  I  now  find  my 
home  county  grows  as  much  or  more  cot- 
ton than  all  but  three  or  four  States  in 
the  Union,  .so  we  are  back  in  cotton.  I 
have  never  quite  understood,  as  I  say 
the  apparent  unpopularity  of  cotton 
among  a  few  of  our  colleagues  but  I  do 
not  think  it  warrants  this  kind  of  attack, 

I  think  cotton  has  done  a  great  deai 
for  America.  As  indicated  yesterday  in 
the  discussion,  it  v.as  the  one  thing  in 
many  cases  that  kept  us  in  a  favorable 
trade  balance  throughout  the  last  150 
years  because  traditionally  we  were  the 
primary  supplier  of  tlie  world's  cotton 
supply. 

I  want  to  get  to  the  point,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  have  asked  for  the  extra  5 
minutes.  We  have  been  hearing  .all  kinds 
of  wild  charges  mth  reference  to  Cotton, 
Inc.,  in  the  last  few  months.  I  first  heard 
of  these  charges  last  December.  At  that 
time  I  dispatched  my  own  people  from 


my  own  office  in  Washington  to  New 
York  to  immediately  take  a  look  at  what 
was  going  on  in  their  New  York  ofBce. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  rather  wild 
stories  circulating  about  the  elaborate- 
ness of  the  facilities  and  the  salaries 
which  some  of  these  people  are  being 
paid  and  a  whole  variety  of  charges. 

Let  me  simply  say,  because  even  in  10 
minutes  I  am  not  going  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  kind  of  defense 
that  I  think  this  organization  warrants, 
I  am  not  here  to  defend  any  single  in- 
dividual which  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  mentioned.  I  think  it  is  unfor- 
tunate if  we  get  into  personalities,  but 
there  was  an  implication  that  something 
surreptitious  had  been  done  by  the  use 
of  some  name  which  may  have  some 
similarity  to  some  other  name  with  re- 
spect to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
My  own  personal  investigation  has 
been  carried  on  continuously  during  the 
past  6  months  of  this  operation  both  in 
Raleigh  where  the  research  laboratories 
are  and  in  the  New  York  office,  and  it 
proves  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  charges  are  wholly 
unfounded. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  goes  into  great  elabora- 
tion here  about  some  funds  that  were 
spent,  as  though  they  were  expended 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Frankly  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. This  $1,278,000,  or  a  good  part  of 
it,  went  to  the  research  laboratory  in 
Raleigh  which  is  very  important  to  the 
cotton  industry  in  this  country.  We  have 
a  number  of  problems  facing  the  indus- 
try. For  instance  we  have  byssinosis,  or 
the  more  common  term  brown  lung.  We 
refer  to  black  lung  in  the  coal  industry, 
but  we  have  browTi  lung  in  the  cotton 
industry.  We  have  also  a  number  of  other 
problems  where  research  is  needed. 

The  Congress  saw  fit  in  1967  to  create 
a  dollar  checkoff  in  which  the  cotton- 
grower  himself  is  putting  some  $10  or 
$12  million  into  this  program  each  year. 
In  addition,  in  order  to  try  to  meet  some 
of  the  needs  in  the  area  of  research  Con- 
gre.ss  saw  fit  to  authorize  an  additional 
amount.  We  did  not  do  it  behind  any- 
body's back  or  in  any  closet,  I  might  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

It  was  printed  in  the  Record  and  was 
made  public  to  everybody,  just  as  every- 
thing else  is.  It  authorizes  $10  million 
for  research  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  money  that  was 
well  worthwhile;  money  that  has  basi- 
cally been  well  spent.  Certainly,  the^e 
have  been  some  mistakes  made.  This  is 
a  new  operation.  It  actually  has  only  had 
about  18  months  of  actual  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  been  critical  of 
some  of  the  things  which  have  happened, 
but  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers here  today  is  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  get  on  top  of  this  and  see  to 
it  that  it  does  the  job  that  It  was  in- 
tended to  do.  In  fact,  we  feel  they  are 
doing  that  today. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
minutes,  for  example,  of  a  recent  meet- 
ing in  which,  by  a  imanimous  vote  of 
the  Cotton,  Inc.,  board  of  directors,  men 
who  are  all  cotton  growers  in  the  United 
States,  voted  on  610  funds,  which  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  and  the  only 
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thing  we  are  talking  about  here,  that 
the  Federal  part  of  it  must  go  for  re- 
search. This  is  in  the  minutes.  I  have  a 
copy  here  for  anyone  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  them  take  a  look  at  them. 

The  gentleman  commented  on  the 
salary.  Again,  someone  seems  to  be  quite 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  the  head  of 
this  concern — and  let  me  say  that  this  is 
a  corportion  dedicated  not  only  to  re- 
search, but  also  to  the  promotion  of  cot- 
ton. The  $1  checkoff  for  the  promotion 
is  the  part  that  is  spent  for  salaries.  It 
has  a  large  obligation  and  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. They  have  good  people,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  have  good  peo- 
ple—the head  of  that  corporation  is  paid 
$100,000  per  year.  It  sounds  pretty  good, 
because  we  think  we  do  a  fairly  good  job 
back  here  and  we  are  only  getting  $42,- 
500.  Let  me  just  give  the  Members 
quickly  some  figures.  The  head  of 
Burlington  in  the  textile  industry,  and 
all  of  these  are  geared  to  that  industry, 
gets  $234,000  per  year.  E.  I.  duPont  gets 
$288,000  per  year.  J.  P.  Stevens  gets 
$139,C00  per  year.  The  president  of  Mon- 
santo gets  $325,000  per  year.  In  fact,  I 
have  a  long  list  of  them  here,  none  of 
whom  get  as  little  as  the  president  of 
this  particular  corporation.  Many  of 
them  have  nowhere  near  the  responsi- 
bilitv  of  that  particular  group. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mathias). 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
my  colleague  from  California.  I  think 
for  the  cotton  industry  this  corporation 
is  necessary,  so  that  I  plan  to  support 
the  concept  of  the  management  organi- 
zation such  as  Cotton.  Inc. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shall  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
if  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  knows 
that  he  has  made  a  number  of  charges, 
and  I  am  speaking  of  my  colleague  from 
Illinois,  vvlio  has  made  a  number  of 
charges,  and  I  have  the  charges  one  by 
one.  I  am  not  kidding  the  gentleman 
when  I  say  we  have  spent  hours  and  days 
going  over  some  of  the  problems.  I  think 
there  are  answers  to  every  single  charge 
which  has  been  made. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  asked  for  a 
GAO  investigation  of  this.  I  was  surprised 
that  he  did  not  quote  from  that.  The  re- 
port just  came  out.  and  really,  it  is  not  all 
that  bad.  Very  frankly,  although  they 
had  some  minor  criticisms  here  and 
there,  basically  the  GAO  reported  that 
this  was  a  new  corporation  that  was  just 
getting  under  way  and  basically  indi- 
cated a  pretty  clean  bill  of  health.  I  know 
my  friend  was  looking  and  hoping  for 
something  more. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Teague>  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  past  I  had  supported  the 
Conte-Findley  approaches  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  quite  sure  that  they  are  accu- 
rate, and  certainly  if  they  are  inpccurr*'?, 
it  is  not  intentional,  concerning  some  of 


the  past  abuses.  But  I  have  great 
confidence  in  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK)  and  what  he  has 
just  told  us  concerning  his  riding  herd 
on  this  outfit  and  keeping  his  eye  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me,  as  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  Conte  amendment.  I  do  not  have  one 
bale  of  cotton  grown  in  my  district. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  con- 
clude. I  have  met  on  several  occasions 
with  the  Cotton,  Inc,  board  and  also  with 
the  Cotton  Board. 

These  people  are  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  just  recently  approved 
their  latest  budget.  I  backed  him  100  per- 
cent in  demanding  and  insisting  that 
those  budgets  be  completely  explanatoi-y 
and  that  they  show  reasons  and  purposes 
for  which  everj-thing  will  be  used. 

I  do  say.  yes,  there  may  have  been  some 
looseness  here  and  there,  but  the  facts 
are  that  this  organization  is  new  and  it 
is  accomplishing  something. 

In  spite  of  the  criticism  of  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  we  have  records 
which  indicate,  if  we  had  the  time  to  lay 
them  out.  that  they  have  made  accom- 
plishments. I  might  say  that  I  spent  4 
hours  with  them  recently,  on  a  presenta- 
tion of  what  they  have  accomplished.  It 
is  an  outstanding  record. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  It  is  an 
extremely  important  amendment,  and  it 
involves  a  basic  principle — the  provision 
of  funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
finance  the  operations  of  an  essentially 
private  group  established  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  limited  number  of  citizens. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  I  have  come  to  understand 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  cot- 
ton industry  in  our  Nation.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  many  of  the  problems  of 
cotton  producers  have  been  created  by 
the  unsound  Government  farm  programs 
of  the  past. 

There  are  many  things  which  we  can 
do  to  assist  the  cotton  industry,  but 
provision  of  funds  raised  by  taxes  paid 
by  all  of  the  citizens  of  this  country-  to 
pay  for  an  advertising  and  promotion 
■  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  an  appropriate 
activity, 

I  am  a  fruit  grower.  Fruit  is  a  health- 
ful and  appetizing  food.  I  support  pro- 
grams designed  to  tell  consumers  why 
they  should  buy  more  fruit.  But  I  do  not 
come  to  the  Congress  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  provide  tax  money  to  advertise 
my  apples.  The  meat  industry  has  an  ex- 
cellent program,  and  it  is  financed  by 
the  industry.  The  dairy  industry  has  an 
outstanding  promotion  program  financed 
entirely  from  private  funds.  So  does 
the  poultry  industry.  The  soybean  grow- 
ers are  spending  their  own  money  to 
develop  new  markets  for  their  com- 
modity. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  why,  if  we 
provide  Federal  funding  for  a  cotton 
promotion  program,  we  do  not  provide 
Federal  money  to  promote  milk,  meat, 
eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  peanuts,  rice,  and 
dozens  of  other  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious farm  products? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  made   available  to  Cotton, 


Inc.,  in  the  past  were  to  have  come — but 
did  not  come — from  savings  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  sup- 
posed to  have  built  up  because  of  the 
limitation  on  payments  to  cotton 
growers.  May  I  suggest  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  saving  bil- 
lions of  dollars  by  not  making  any  pay- 
ments whatsoever  to  beef  producers, 
pork  producers,  poultn-'men.  vegetable 
producers,  fruit  growers,  and  countless 
other  farmers  and  ranchers  in  50  States. 
How  fortunate  we  are  that  to  date  these 
producers  have  not  come  to  Congress  and 
asked  for  some  of  the  money  we  have 
saved  by  not  giving  them  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  fortunate  indeed 
that  we  do  not  make  Federal  moneys 
available  to  promote  farm  products  of  all 
kinds.  If  we  did.  we  could  expect  a  prolif- 
eration of  programs  such  as  Cotton. 
Inc..  has  developed — with  salaries  of 
$44,000  to  $100,000  per  year  for  the  fat 
cats  who  run  the  operation  from  plush 
offices  in  New  York  City. 

Make  no  mistake.  We  could  have 
dozens  of  such  programs  if  we  wished 
to  provide  the  money.  There  is  nothing 
about  the  cotton  industry  which  makes 
it  unique.  I  am  certain  that  we  fruit 
growers  could  develop  an  equally  waste- 
ful means  of  spending  Federal  money  if 
we  were  faced  w1tli  the  opportunity.  I. 
for  one.  am  very  happy  that  we  are  not. 
And  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  shall 
never  vote  for  any  bill  or  any  amend- 
ment which  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  tax  funds  to  promote  fruit. 

During  hearings  on  this  legislation 
I  asked  cotton  producers  if  they  were  not 
asleep  in  their  easy  chairs  while  syn- 
thetics were  taking  over.  They  ad- 
mitted they  were  and  now  they  are 
asking  the  taxpayer  to  bail  them  out. 
I  for  one  object  to  this  Treasurj'  raid. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  glad  to  >1eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  very  fine  statement  and 
for  the  very  courageous  stand  that  he 
takes,  being  a  fruit  grower  and  not  ask- 
ing for  subsidy. 

The  gentleman  from  California  had  a 
whole  litany  of  people  in  the  private  sec- 
tor who  were  getting  much  more  money 
than  Mr.  Wooters,  $100,000  per  year,  who 
is  president  of  Cotton.  Inc..  but  what  he 
failed  to  tell  the  House  was  that  all  these 
people  were  in  the  private  sector,  and 
there  were  no  Federal  taxpayer  dollars 
involved.  Mr.  Wooters  gets  $100,000,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  runs 
the  whole  agriculture  program,  gets  $60.- 
000.  He  gets  almost  twice  as  much  money 
for  running  this  little  agency  out  of  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  money,  and  this  is  w  hat  we 
are  complaining  about. 

All  of  the  examples  I  used  in  my  speech 
came  out  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
office. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.=.sachusetts   iMr.  Conte". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman  I  n^ove 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  a.s.sociate 
myself  with  the  sound  views  of  the  ecn- 
tleman  from  California  <Mr.  Sisk'   the 
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chairman  of  the  Cotton  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  ur- 
gent need  of  supporting  the  program 
of  Cotton  Incorporated.  If  I  did  not 
come  from  a  cotton  district,  a  cotton 
area,  and  wanted  objective  information. 
I  would  be  glad  to  turn  to  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable integrity  and  knowledge 
such  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Bernie  Sisk)  for  information,  because 
he  knows  something  about  the  problem. 
And  he  has  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  efifort. 

Cotton  is  not  produced  in  quantity  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  so  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  in  making  up  our 
minds  as  to  what  we  should  do  about  the 
amendment  which  Is  pending,  we  would 
be  inclined  to  support  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk) 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  people  who  have  made  a  deep  study 
of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Government  is 
spending,  not  millions,  but  billions  of 
dollars  on  all  kinds  of  research.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  wonder  story  of  the  century. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  money  spent  in 
research,  but  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
would  have  been  less  had  we  spent  more 
money  on  research.  The  proposal  here  is 
that  we  not  add  the  $10  million  which  is 
provided  in  the  pending  bill  for  agricul- 
tural research  in  the  area  of  cotton  and 
cotton  fibers. 

Now  from  the  farmer  himself  there 
is  collected  about  $10  million  a  year,  and 
that  money  is  available  for  use  in  pro- 
motion and  marketing.  This  is  not  the 
taxpayers"  money  but  the  cotton  farm- 
ers' money. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
could  vote  down  this  amendment.  We 
are  confronted  with  a  straightforward 
proposition.  This  is  not  an  emotional 
is.<;i;c. 

This  is  a  matter  of  trying  to  provide 
a  more  effective  program  for  agriculture, 
and  we  need  a  more  effective  program  for 
agriculture.  This  is  research  for  that 
purpose. 

If  we  are  going  to  export,  as  we  are, 
according  to  agricultural  reports,  about 
S900  million  worth  of  cotton  this  year, 
which  is  so  valuable  from  the  stand- 
point of  maintaining  the  validity  of  the 
dollar  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world, 
we  must  cease  lambasting  this  industry 
at  every  turn.  We  must  encourage  it. 
because  it  is  performing  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  American  public. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Members  who 
may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  issues  in- 
volved here  will  rely  upon  the  study  and 
the  investigation  and  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  Members  like  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Bernie  Sisk,  who  have 
studied  this  matter  and  find  the  program 
highly  worthwhile  and  with  great  prom- 
ise for  the  future. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise,  first  of  all,  as 
a  representative  from  the  County  of 
Kern  in  California.  We  are  a  large  cot- 
ton-growing area. 

I  further  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  Congressman  Sisk  of  Fresno. 
Calif.,  the  chairman  of  the  cotton  sub- 
committee. 
Primarily,  the  reason  why  I  rise  is  be- 
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cause  of  the  depth  to  which  we  sink  in 
debating  a  bill.  I  would  defend  to  the 
death  the  right  of  Mr.  Conte.  my  col- 
league from  Mas.sachusetts.  and  Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  to 
be  for  or  against  anything  thoy  want  to 
be  for  or  against,  but  when  we  start 
to  bring  names  into  these  debates  I  think 
we  lower  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people. 

I  rise  to  defend  the  name  of  the  Frick 
family  in  Kern  County,  who  came  there 
and  who  had  the  guts  to  come  there 
when  there  was  not  any  water  and  hardly 
anything  to  grow.  The  senior  member 
of  that  family  just  died.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  family  is  associated  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  placed 
all  of  his  land  in  trust,  and  the  balance 
of  that  family  work  just  as  hard  as  any 
other  farm  family  in  America. 

I  think  it  is  despicable  when  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  takes  their  name  in 
vain  in  an  attempt  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  remember  the 
last  time,  if  ever,  when  I  spoke  on  an 
agricultural  bill.  I  want  to  say  I  do  not 
have  a  single  cotton  plant  or,  as  far  as 
I  know,  a  boll  weevil  in  my  district,  but 
I  do  happen  to  know  that  cotton  is  one 
of  the  principal  dollar  earners  in  export. 
I  think  anything  that  we  can  do  which 
will  improve  the  potential  of  increasing 
our  favorable  balance  of  trade  we  ought 
to  do. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  we  waste  a  lot  of  money  in  this 
Government.  I  could  reel  off  a  lot  of 
statistics  about  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  you  saw  the  little  ex- 
change in  the  morning  paper  where  we 
were  examining  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  which  wants  $19 
million  to  build  a  new  transmitter.  He 
admitted  it  had  been  published  in  the 
paper  where  they  were  going  to  build  it, 
but  he  could  not  tell  the  committee 
because  it  was  to  be  secret.  I  just  cite 
that  as  one  example  of  money  that 
might  be  put  down  the  drain,  because 
we  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  several 
thousand  people  around  the  world,  and 
we  found  that  many  Americans  in  these  . 
foreign  countries  did  not  know  the  Voice 
of  America  broadcast  in  English,  and 
God  knows,  if  they  do  not  know,  then 
you  cannot  expect  foreigners  to  know. 
However,  I  will  not  belabor  that  point. 
I  am  saying  an  industry  wliich  is  willing 
to  have  a  checkoff  system  by  itself, 
which  the  cotton  industry  does,  is  en- 
titled to  a  little  bit  of  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  out  on  re- 
search and  to  help  out  on  promotion. 

Our  problem  today  with  the  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  dollar  is  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade.  If  there  is  any- 
where that  we  are  going  to  make  up  thkt 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  it  is  in 
agricultural  exports  in  the  surplus 
category. 

You  know,  soybeans.  I  guess,  are  the 
biggest  earner,  but  we  do  not  have  enough 
of  them  to  go  around  right  now,  and  you 
cannot  grow  soybeans  everywhere.  But 
you  can  grow  cotton.  If  we  can  grow  cot- 
ton and  export  it  and  earn  dollars  to  off- 
set that  balance-of-payments  deficit  and 


if  this  organization  can  help  to  promote 
that,  then  I  say  we  ought  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  go  ahead  and  give  them 
this  amount  of  money,  which,  taken  in 
the  total  Federal  budget,  is  a  mere  pit- 
tance in  any  case. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  also  true 
that  we  have  a  16-milIion-acre  allotment 
for  cotton  in  this  country  which  we  have 
not  grown  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we 
are  down  now  to  10  million  acres  of  cot- 
ton, and  are  raising  approximately  10 
million  bales  of  cotton?  Also  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  we  are  using  domestically  about 
8  million  bales,  with  a  4-million  bale 
carrj'over? 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  if  we 
are  going  to  be  in  the  world  market  we 
have  to  help  these  people  promote  their 
product  because  it  has  fallen  for  years 
now  down  to  the  position  where  cotton 
farming  is  at  the  point  where  many  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  plant  cotton,  and  yet 
we  must  have  the  cotton  product  to  help 
in  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  And  I  just  say  this.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  we  could  double  the  sale  of  cotton 
abroad  I  would  be  willing  to  quadruple 
the  amount  of  money  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  spending  in  order  to  promote  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
coin  I  strongly  favor,  and  I  suspect  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte)  do  too,  anything  we 
can  do  to  promote  agricultural  products 
and  their  sale  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally. 

I  suspect  that  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment, and  I  certainly  do  not  have  any. 
against  effective  and  affirmative  mer- 
chandising of  an  agricultural  commodity. 
We  have  heard  over  the  years  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  put  more  and  more  of 
our  tax  dollars  into  research  so  we  can 
broaden  the  use  and  we  can  broaden  the 
merchandising  of  our  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

So,  if  Cotton,  Inc.,  did  all  of  these 
things  in  the  right  way,  I  think  every- 
body would  favor  the  organization.  As 
far  as  I  know  in  these  areas  the  orga- 
nization has  improved  significantly,  I 
now  am  told  there  are  assurances  that 
in  the  future  the  research  aspect  with  tax 
dollars  will  be  done  more  effectively  and 
more  energetically. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  I  do  not 
approve,  and  in  fact  I  strongly  disap- 
prove, of  any  exorbitant  salaries  that 
have  been  paid  to  any  of  these  employees 
of  quasi-governmental  organizations. 
and  I  do  not  condone  the  figures  that  I 
have  heard.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to 
justify  that  kind  of  a  salary  scale. 

Also,  I  do  not  condone  any  poor  judg- 
ment in  the  spending  for  office  furnish- 
ings or  otherwise,  whether  they  are  tax 
dollars  or  checkoffs  from  the  funds  given 
by  cotton  farmers.  I  thoroughly  disap- 
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prove  of  anything  that  is  unwise  or  un- 
justified, and  I  must  say  the  weight  of 
evidence  would  indicate  to  me  that  they 
did  use  very  poor  judgment. 

But  every  once  in  a  while  people  do 
that,  and  they  ought  to  be  castigated,  and 
if  they  are  smart  they  learn  a  lesson,  I 
hope  these  people  have. 

Let  us  go  back  to  June  15  of  this  year. 
I  heard  my  good  friends,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Conte  »  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
make  their  pitch  when  we  had  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  must  say  I  was  impressed. 
But,  in  the  interim  between  June  15  and 
this  date  I  have  made  some  investigations 
on  my  own.  For  this  reason,  after  con- 
sulting independent  sources,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  ought  to  defeat  the 
Conte-Findley  complex  in  this  instance. 
I  honestly  believe  we  ought  to  give  this 
organization  another  chance.  They  have 
about  12  months  between  now  and  the 
next  agriculture  appropriation  bill,  and 
they  will  have  to  impi'ove  their  record.  I 
will  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
after  this  personal  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  that  I  heard  described. on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  on  June  15. 

But  I  want  to  put  them  on  notice  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  scot-free;  that 
performance  is  going  to  dictate  my  judg- 
ment a  year  from  now. 

On  the  basis  of  that  investigation  and 
this  commitment,  I  am  going  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  and  hopefully  this  or- 
ganization will  perform  the  function  of 
promotion  of  the  product,  merchandis- 
ing of  the  commodity,  and  the  necessary 
research  of  the  commodity. 

For  those  reasons  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Conte 
amendment.  First  of  all,  I  oppose  the 
effort  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  impose  taxes.  This  is  a  tax.  I  think 
it  should  be  handled  by  the  tax-writing 
committee.  I  do  not  think  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  ought  to  write  tax 
law.  I  feel  that  the  committee  in  its 
judgment  exercised  very  sound  discre- 
tion this  year  in  eliminating  the  bread 
tax.  Like  most  Americans,  like  most 
Members  of  this  Congress,  I  was  shocked 
that  bakers  had  to  pay  a  processing  tax 
on  baking  flour  to  create  a  fund  for  farm 
subsidy  purposes.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
bread  tax  will  end  this  year. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Gerald  Ford  that  there  is  no  checkoff  on 
automobile  sales,  on  refrigerator  sales, 
on  furniture  sales.  I  think  that  the  trend 
toward  checkoffs  Is  universal.  I  think 
that  if  we  continue  it  in  this  area,  it  is 
going  to  become  contagious,  and  it  will 
extend  throughout  the  whole  spectrum 
of  industry, 

I  think  the  research  funds  that  are 
provided  through  this  device  are  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  the  re- 
search funds  that  are  provided  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense.  I  think  it  is  fine  to 
promote  the  use  of  an  agricultural  prod- 
uct and  the  sale  of  such  products.  I 
think  it  can  be  voluntarily  done. 


As  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling)  has 
indicated,  it  can  be  done  on  a  voluntarj' 
basis,  and  it  should  be  done  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

Imposing  a  tax  of  this  kind  on  every 
bale  of  cotton  and  then  having  people 
privately  dispose  of  that  fund  is  not  the 
way  we  should  be  doing  things  here.  I 
think  it  leads  to  the  establishment  of 
cartels;  I  think  it  leads  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  price  control  policies  and 
controlled  marketing  arrangements. 

I  think  that  cotton  is  already  one  of 
the  most  heavily  subsidized  industry  in 
the  United  States.  I  deplore  and  I  op- 
pose the  imposition  of  this  kind  of  a  tax. 
I  think  it  is  unnecessary.  I  think  it  is  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  think  we 
ought  to  stop  this  kind  of  procedure  be- 
fore it  gets  out  of  hand  and  spreads  to 
every  other  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman;  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross  » . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
checkoff  on  cotton  of  so  much  per  bale 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
$12  million  to  $15  million  fund  which 
today  is  drawing  interest  of  some  $3 
million  a  year,  approximately  $3  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
What  they  have  done  is  spent  the  Fed- 
eral money  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  put  up,  and  they  have  put  their 
money  into  a  bank  account,  and  they  are 
drawing  interest  on  it.  The  gentleman 
is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
no  such  amount  piled  up.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is  getting  ready  to  have  a  connip- 
tion fit,  but  I  have  the  budget  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  which  the 
money  is  committed  for  the  coming  year. 
Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  that  every 
dollar  in  the  budget  that  is  now  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — I  have 
a  complete  budget — is  committed.  I  am 
talking  now  about  checkoff  funds. 

In  fact,  they  have  a  commitment  now 
that  overrides  into  this  coming  year  to 
the  ttme  of  $3  million,  which  is.  in  other 
words,  on  the  assumption  that,  of  course, 
we  are  going  to  make  a  cotton  crop.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  not 
money  which  is  piled  up  and  just  draw- 
ing interest. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  Members 
will  notice  that  is  for  the  coming  year. 
It  is  because  I  exposed  this  5  weeks  ago 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the  records 
of  Cotton,  Inc.,  on  inspection  of  the  U.S. 
Government  discloses  that  they  have  be- 
tween $12  million  and  $15  million  in  re- 
serve which  represents  unexpended  funds 


in  dollar  checkoff.s.  They  spent  the  Fed- 
eral funds  and  tliey  kept  their  own  at 
interest. 

I  say  Members  should  take  a  look  at 
who  got  up  to  speak  on  thi.s.  Of  course, 
the  leadership  did,  and  we  can  see  why, 
but  every  individual  who  got  up  to  speak 
should  be  noted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Vanik  was  al- 
low to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  do  I  understand  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  v.hoever 
is  in  charge  of  this  matter  has  not  yet 
made  this  year's  contribution  of  $10  mil- 
lion; that  payment  is  being  held  in  abey- 
ance although  it  was  sui:)pcsed  to  have 
been  made  on  June  30  or  July  1? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  official  is  apparent- 
ly awaiting  whatever  action  the  House 
might  take  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  annual  budget  has  been 
approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  money  has  not 
been  made  available  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  is  my  tmderstand- 
ing.  I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentle-, 
man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross ^ . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  is  important  that 
the  House  take  some  action  today  and 
I  support  the  amendment.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
no  one  would  want  to  leave  a  misappre- 
hension about  this  amendment.  Cotton, 
Inc.,  is  directed  entirely  at  domestic  re- 
search and  promotion  and  it  is  not  de- 
veloping international  markets.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  cooperating 
with  an  international  cotton  promotion 
organization  which  Is  doing  effective 
work  in  developing  world  markets  for 
cotton,  but  Cotton  Inc..  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte>  . 

The  question  vas  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  clerks:  and 
there  were— aye.s  241,  noes  162.  not  vot- 
ing 30.  as  f ollov.s : 


(Roll  No. 

329] 

AYES— 

241 

Abzug 

BeU 

Broyhi:;,  Va. 

Adams 

Bpnnett 

Biichan.in 

Addabbo 

Biapgl 

Burpener 

Anderson, 

Blester 

Burke.  Calif. 

Calif 

Bingham 

Burke,  Fla. 

Annunzio 

Batiiik 

Butler 

Archer 

Bo;  and 

B\ron 

Armstronc; 

Bra.«co 

C.Trne\-.  Ohio 

Ashbrook 

Brav 

Cederbers 

Aspln 

Brcomfield 

Chamberlain 

Badlllo 

Brolzmnn 

Chi.sholm 

Bafalls 

Brown,  Mi 

:h 

Clancv 

Barrett 

Brown.  Oh 

10 

Clark 
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Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel.  Robert 
W  .  Jr. 

Daniels. 
Domlnick  V. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Derwlnsl.i 

Devtne 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Forsythe 

Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Fulton 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

GoodMnf 

Grasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Orover 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

HlUlE 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak 
Arends 
Baker 
Beard 
Bergland 
BevllI 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brariemas 
Breaux 
Brecklni  idge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  NC. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Camp 
Casey.  T^x. 
Chappell 
Cochrar. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Daniel.  Dan 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  SO. 


Ohio 
Md. 


Rees 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarnian 

Johnson.  Colo 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCol  lister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mailpau 

Mallary 

Marazlti 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mayne 

Ma/zoll 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinskv 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Parrls 
Pevser 
Pike 

Price,  111. 
Prltchard 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Hangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Roblson.  N.Y. 

NOES— 162 

rte  'a  Garza 

Denholm 

Dickinson 

Din'-'fli 

Dorn 

Downing 

Duncan 

F-khardt 

E.lv.ards.  Calif. 

Evms.  Toi-.n. 

F"  owers 

Plynt 

Foiev 

Kora.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Giainio 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Grifflths 
Haley 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks 


Wyo. 

N.Y. 


Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Roncallo 

Ro.senthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rvippe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y, 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
S-udds 
Sullivan 
Svnilngton 
Symms 
Taicott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
To  well.  Nev. 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Van  Ik 
Vlgorito 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fls. 
Young.  111. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Hunpate 

Ichord 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McEwen 

McKay 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montpomerv 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUIen 

Rarick 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rose 


Rou.=!selot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Salterfleld 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubbletield 

Taylor,  NC 

Teague,  Calif. 

TeaKue,  Tex. 


Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornton 

Treen 

Udall 

UUman 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
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Ashley 
Bowen 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Collier 

Conyers 

Danlelson 

Dent 

Fisher 

Flood 


Frenzel 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hebert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hoilfield 
Johnson.  Calif. 
McFall 
Main  lard 


Mitchell.  NY. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Powell.  Ohio 

Rlegle 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stuckey 

Wiggins 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California  and 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY     MR.    TEAGtrE    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  number  of  amendments. 
These  amendments  are  a  page  and  a  half 
long.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  will  explain  them, 
as  they  are  very  simple  in  nature  but 
wordy  on  paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
inform  the  Chair  as  to  just  where  the 
amendments  come  in  the  bill? 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  California.  Yes.  They 
are  on  pages  41  through  48  and  50 
through  52.  They  all  have  to  do  with  ref- 
erences to  the  Forest  Incentive  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments   be   considered   en   bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Teague  of  California  are  as  follows: 

Page  41,  line  20,  strike  out  the  words  "ten, 
or  twenty-five  years"  and  Insert  the  words 
"or  ten  years". 

Page  41,  line  24.  strike  out  the  word  "for- 
ests,". 

Page  42,  Una  12.  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  the  balance  of  line  12,  all  of  line  13,  and 
the  words  "forest  lands"  on  line  14. 

Page  42,  line  17,  strike  out  the  word  "for- 
est". 

Page  43,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word  "for- 
ests,". 

Page  43,  line  3.  strike  out  the  word  "for- 
ests". 

PEige  43,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  the  words 
"or  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  timber 
and  related  forest  products". 

Page  43,  line  22,  strike  out  the  words  "or 
the  State  forester".  "* 

Page  44,  line  10,  strike  out  the  words  "or 
the  State  forester". 

Page  44,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word  "for- 
est,". 

Page  47,  line  1.  strike  out  the  word  "trees,". 

Page  48,  line  18.  strike  out  the  words  "fish, 
and  forest"  and  Insert  the  words  "and  flsh". 


Page  48,  line  20,  strike  out  the  words  "the 
State  forester,". 

Page  50,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  the 
words  "the  Forest  Service,  State  forestry 
organizations,". 

Page  50,  line  16,  strike  out  subsections  (a), 
(b),  (c),  and  (e)  of  Section  1009  and  re- 
designate subsection  (d)   as  subsection  (a). 

Page  52,  line  24,  strike  out  the  colon  and 
Insert  a  period  and  strike  the  balance  of  line 
24,  line  25.  and  on  page  53,  line  1,  strike  out 
lines  1  and  2. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  contains  a  proposal  to  em- 
bark on  a  brandnew  subsidy  program; 
it  is  called  the  forest  incentive  program. 
It  would  provide  Federal  funds  from  $10 
to  $25  an  acre  to  plant  trees  on  private 
lands  not  in  the  national  forests  or  na- 
tional parks.  The  Federal  contribution 
would  be  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  forestation  program. 

It  is  true  the  bill  provides  for  only  $25 
million  as  a  so-called  pilot  program,  but 
there  are  300  million  acres  in  this  coun- 
try which  would  be  eligible  for  this 
forestation  operation,  which  means  you 
could  be  talking  about  a  cost  of  $3  billion 
even  at  the  minimum  cost  of  $10  per  acre. 

What  it  is  supposed  to  do  is  this:  It 
will  be  argued  there  is  a  shortage  of 
timber,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  there 
is.  To  start  uith,  I  do  not  know  where 
the  decision  will  be  made  as  to  what 
locations  in  the  country  v.ill  be  selected 
for  this  so-called  pilot  program;  $25  mil- 
lion out  of  a  total  of  $3  billion  involves 
some  pretty  discretionary  action  on  the 
part  of  someone. 

What  they  would  do  is  go  in  in  some 
cases,  I  suppose,  and  strip  out  the  natural 
undergrowth  and  natural  beautiful  areas 
and  replace  this  type  of  countryside  with 
tree  orchards  which  would  be  har- 
vested in  10,  15,  20,  and  30  years  from 
now. 

I  think  this  is  important.  I  have  not 
heard  one  word  from  a  conservation  or- 
ganization in  the  country  in  support  of 
this  measure. 

It  is  not  a  conservation  program.  We 
will  be  replacing  or  displacing  beautiful, 
natural  countryside,  some  of  it  may  be 
with  only  clumps  of  trees,  these  may  re- 
main, other  acreages  with  shrubbery 
which  protect  our  natural  wildlife',  and 
that  will  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with 
tree  orchards.  Then  after  a  few  years 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  operator 
or  the  owner  of  these  tracts  of  land,  which 
are  limited  to  500  acres  each,  from  going 
in  and  clearcutting  the  whole  thing,  and 
we  will  end  up  with  a  scarred  country- 
side. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  most  is  not 
only  the  environmental  aspect  of  it.  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  embarking  on  a  pro- 
gram with  only — and  I  would  put  that 
in  quotes — $25  million,  and  it  could  run 
up  to  a  great  many  billions  of  dollars.  I 
think  this  is  no  time  to  be  starting  on  a 
new  forestry  program. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  just  said,  I  believe, 
and  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  the  gentleman 
did  not  know  where  this  pilot  program 
would  be  conducted. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  said  that 
because  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  if  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  know  where  the  pilot 
program  is  going  to  be  conducted,  how 
can  the  gentleman  say  that  there  will  be 
clearcuting  carried  out? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  assume 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
is  assuming  that,  then  that  is  what  is 
wrong  with  the  gentleman's  argument. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  will  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman,  but  first  per- 
mit me  to  answer  the  question  raised  by 
the  gentleman. 

The  problem  is  that  the  objective  of 
the  program  is  to  grow  trees,  and  to  har- 
vest those  trees  for  timber.  Certainly  I 
assume  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
to  prohibit  clearcutting  of  the  timber  in 
the  bill,  then  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that 
there  is  at  least  a  potential  danger  that 
this  could  take  place? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  there  is  a 
potential  of  removing  unproductive  trees 
from  good  forest  land,  but  to  assume 
that  there  is  going  to  be  clearcutting  of 
productive  timber  is  just  a  wrong  as- 
sumption to  make,  because  it  just  will 
not  happen. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Why  do  we 
grow  the  trees  if  we  are  not  going  to  cut 
them  and  convert  them  into  lumber,  or 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  WAGGO;^NER.  The  growth  that 
is  on  this  land  now  is  considered  to  be 
trash,  and  is  not  suitable  for  actual  use 
by  our  timber  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chariman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  beloved 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Teague  • .  All  of  us  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  timber  shortage  in  the  United 
States.  Many  times  in  this  Chamber 
over  the  past  years  we  have  made  com- 
mitments to  provide  suitable  housing 
for  all  of  the  American  people.  I  would 
remind  the  committee  that  unless  we  en- 
courage the  small  landowners  to  start 
producing  timber,  we  will  never  be  able 
to  fulfill  our  commitments  to  provide 
adequate  housing  for  all  Americans. 

I  pointed  out  during  the  general  debate 
on  the  floor  that  the  forestry  incentive 
provision  establishes  a  pilot  plan  pro- 
gram to  encourage  timber  production  on 
presently  idle  land.  These  provisions  rep- 
resent an  investment  in  the  expansion 
of  forestry  products  for  our  entire  na- 
tional economy. 

The  bill  limits  funds  for  this  program 
to  $25  million  annually.  This  is  certain- 
ly a  modest  sum  and  will  be  money  well 
invested. 

I  would  remind  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  diu-ing  the  consideration 
of  the  Interior  appropriations  bill,  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  Forest  Service  spent 
approximately  $20  million  every  year 
simply  to  clean  up  the  debris  and  the 
vandalism  caused  in  our  national  parks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  are  modest  and  propose  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  encourage  timber  production  on 
presently  low  yield  or  Idle  acreage.  Cer- 
tainly the  program  will  not  encourage 


the  small  landowner  to  take  high  yield 
acreage  out  of  annual  production.  Tliis 
simply  would  not  be  economically  feasi- 
ble for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  just  one  moment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  there  is  no  attempt 
here  to  take  all  of  the  wheat  land  or 
soybean  land  out  of  production  and  say 
that  we  are  going  to  plant  the  Nation's 
farmland  in  trees. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  start  a  pilot 
program  to  encoui-age  people  who  are  ac- 
customed to  having  a  crop  which  would 
be  productive  each  year  to  get  started 
in  a  15-  to  a  25-year  investment.  It  will 
be  years  from  now  before  they  will  ever 
realize  any  actual  retui'n,  but  certainly 
if  we  are  going  to  supply  the  future  tim- 
ber needs  of  this  country,  we  must  start 
now. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  yisld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion because  he  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  put  together  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  ask.  for 
the  purpose  of  making  some  legislative 
history,  as  I  understand  it,  these  tracts 
are  limited  to  500  acres  in  size;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RARICK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Is 
there  any  limitation  on  how  many  tracts 
an  individual  or  corporation  can  own? 
We  passed  a  payment  limitation  section 
yesterday,  if  the  gentleman  will  recall, 
and  I  was  wondering  what  the  intent  of 
the  committee  was.  The  bill  is  not  ex- 
actly clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  RARICK.  If  there  is  a  500-acre 
tract  on  a  farm  in  an  area  where  refor- 
estation is  in  order,  this  would  be  a  fine 
program.  I  would  hesitate  to  be  a  party 
to  subsidizing  500-acre  tracts  all  owned 
by  a  gigantic  corporation  at  the  public's 
expense. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
bill  contains  a  definition  of  eligible  land- 
owners. Clearly  the  intention  and  thrust 
of  this  entire  program  is  to  aid  small 
nonindustrial,  private  landowT^ers.  but 
there  is  no  express  limitation  on  the  .sub- 
division of  tracts.  Again,  we  are  simply 
trying  to  encourage  people  who  are  not 
in  forestry  production  to  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  A1«3REWS  of  North  Dakota.  Was 
the  intent  of  the  committee  to  concen- 
trate on  the  small  tract  owner  rather 
than  making  this  a  boondoggle  for  a 
large  corporation? 

Mr.  RARICK.  This  Is  the  committee's 
intent.  This  program  is  designed  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  place  idle  or  low 
yield  acreage  in  timber  production.  If 
they  have  large  land  acreage,  they  either 
have  it  in  timber  today,  which  is  often 
owned  by  timber  companies,  or  they  have 
it  in  some  other  form  of  corporate  pro- 
duction. We  are  not  conceiTied  about 
them. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  explanation. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RARICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  our  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr. 
SiKES,  for  their  leadership  in  construct- 
ing this  verj-  useful  program. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  deleting 
the  reforestation  provision  from  the  bill 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Teague  amendment  which 
eliminates  the  forestry  incentives  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  add  my  suijport  to  this 
needed  legislation  and  urge  my  fellow 
Members  to  do  likewise.  This  piece  of 
legislation  has  been  sponsored  in  the 
Senate  by  my  Senator,  Senator  Stennis. 
Almost  every  conservation  organization 
has  at  one  time  or  another  expressed  its 
support  for  the  forestry  incentives  con- 
cept as  a  necessary  step  to  improving  the 
management  on  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  commercial  forest 
land  acreage.  Such  far- ranging  support 
cannot  be  ignored,  especially  when  It 
comes  from  those  individuals  most  inti- 
mately involved  and  knowledgeable 
about  our  forest  resources. 

Similar  incentives  legislation  has  been 
before  the  Congress  many  times  in  the 
past.  Controversy  over  such  proposals 
has  never  centered  on  the  need  but 
rather  upon  the  proper  tools  to  satisfy 
that  need.  I  am  convinced  that  the  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  title  X  of  H.R.  8860 
will  efficiently  achieve  the  stated  goal  of 
improved  forest  management  on  the 
nonindustrial  private  forest  lands  of  this 
Nation. 

Trees  do  not  grow  overnight  to  matu- 
rity but  rather  take  many  decades.  No 
individual  small  landowner  can  afford 
to  tie  up  large  sums  of  capital  for  such 
long  time  periods.  The  risks  are  just  too 
high.  The  public  sector  must  be  willing 
to  assume  some  of  this  risk  in  the  in- 
terest of  enhancing  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare through  the  many  products  which 
will  flow  from  these  lands.  The  time  is 
growing  short  for  debating  the  issue 
in  Congress  instead  of  getting  the  job 
done  on  the  ground.  Demands  on  these 
lands  are  increasing  daily  wliile  the  re- 
sults of  an  incentives  program  will  not 
be  forthcoming  overnight. 

As  we  face  impending  shortages  of 
energy  and  resources,  I  find  that  this 
Congress  could  make  no  better  invest- 
ment than  in  our  few  renewable  natural 
resources.  I  heartily  support  the  passage 
of  title  X  of  H.R.  8360  as  it  is  presently 
written. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  would  remind  the 
members  of  the  committee  again  that  if 
we  want  to  help  solve  the  housing  prob- 
lem by  making  timber  available,  certain- 
ly we  must  start  now.  I  think  S25  million 
annually  is  a  very  modest  sum.  and  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  amendment  and  reten- 
tion of  the  forestry  incentives  provisions 
that  the  bill  now  contains. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  delete  the  pilot  for- 
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estr>-  incentives  program  provisions. 

At  this  point,  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  rapidly  rising  demands  being 
made  on  all  the  Nation's  forest  re- 
sources— and  the  demands  will  continue 
to  rise.  Thus,  it  is  only  logical  that  non- 
Federal  forest  lands  will  be  playing  an 
increasingly  important  role.  And  we  have 
got  to  provide  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
timber  and  related  products. 

Our  public  and  industrial  lands  are 
producing  pretty  much  near  their  ca- 
pacity, and  the  greatest  potential  for 
long-term  and  large-scale  increases  in 
timber  supply  is  on  our  small  privately 
owned  lands. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
advises  that  4  million  nonindustrial  pri- 
vate ownerships  control  296  million 
acres — which  constitutes  three-fifths  of 
our  commercial  forest  lands  available 
for  sustained  timber  production. 

USDA  also  advised  us  during  our  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  2904 — which  I  cospon- 
.'^ored — and  other  bills  providing  for  for- 
estry incentives  that  these  small  prop- 
erties are  producing  no  more  than  half 
of  their  potential.  Forestry  investments 
are  often  not  made — so  the  bulk  of  these 
lands  are  either  cut  over,  understocked, 
or  otherwise  in  a  poor  productive  condi- 
tion. 

[I  The  typical  small  private  landowner 

[t  is  often  not  able  to  make  the  financial 

commitment  needed  to  bring  his  prop- 
erty up  to  its  productive  potential. 
These  small  private  owners  are  many 
in  number,  but  they  are  scattered,  and 
they  have  many  differing  objectives  for 
managing  their  own  forest  tracts.  We 
have  to  remember,  too,  that  the  time 
span  involved  in  the  range  of  manage- 
ment practices  is  much  longer  than  the 
life  of  any  other  crop. 

Thus  the  private  owner  does  need  en- 
couragement, or  some  form  of  incentive 
to  improve  the  condition  of  his  forest 
resource. 

What  we  want  to  do  here  is  provide 
just  that  catalyst  so  that  private  forest 
landowners  will  blend  soimd  forestry 
practices  with  their  land  management 
objectives  and  actions. 

Perhaps  this  approach  to  motivating 
private  forest  landowners  will  not  prove 
to  be  the  most  effective.  Let  is  find  out. 
Let  us  authorize  this  pUot  program  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sikes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect,  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  forestry  incentive  sec- 
tion from  the  bill.  He  also  has  stated  he 
is  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  entirety  in 
addition  to  being  opposed  to  the  forestry 
program  in  the  bill.  I  think  that  tells 
the  story.  If  the  House  follows  his  counsel 
on  the  farm  bill,  there  will  be  no  farm 
program,  and  that  would  be  an  invita- 
tion to  disaster  for  the  economy.  If  we 
follow  his  amendment  and  his  leader- 
ship on  the  forestry  program  we  will  be 
leaving  undone  the  one  major  uncom- 
pleted portion  of  the  forestry  legislative 
package. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 


Mr.  Long,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Mr.  McGuire.  made  it  clear  in 
testimony  to  the  committee  tliat  they 
support  the  concept  of  foresto'  incen- 
tives. They  recognize  the  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  on  the  floor 
knows  the  importance  of  the  Nations 
forests.  What  some  may  not  know  is  that 
300  million  acres  of  tliese  forests  are  in 
private  owiiershlp.  most  of  them  small 
ownerships,  and  these  are  the  private 
nonindustrial  forest  lands.  The  average 
is  70  acres  of  timberland  per  individual. 
That  is  an  important  fact  and  we  will 
get  back  to  it  in  a  moment. 

The  chances  are  the  owner  of  the  av- 
erage smaU  tract  has  had  to  sell  off  his 
timber  to  pay  hospital  bills  or  send  his 
children  to  college  or  buy  new  farm 
equipment  and  he  has  not  had  money  for 
reforestation  or  timber  stand  improve- 
ment. The  result  is  that  he  has  trash 
timber  which  has  no  market  value.  Sound 
timber  will  not  grow  under  most  circum- 
stances after  the  original  stand  is  re- 
moved without  clearing  and  replanting 
or  least  having  timber  stand  improve- 
ment. 

This  section  is  devoted — please  hear 
this — to  the  small  timberland  owner.  No 
one  with  more  than  500  acres  can  par- 
ticipate. We  are  not  talking  about  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  the  individual.  A  figure 
of  $25  an  acre  has  been  suggested  to 
help  with  replanting.  Probably  half  of 
that  amount  would  be  used  if  only  tim- 
ber stand  improvement  is  required.  That 
averages  out  to  about  $20  an  acre. 

For  the  average  owner  of  70  acres  of 
woodland,  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,400.  That 
is  not  a  very  big  payment.  This  bill,  ob- 
viously, is  to  help  the  little  fellow.  Why 
is  it  important  to  help  him? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  is  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  lumber  and  the  scarcity 
of  lumber.  This  has  brought  about  serious 
difficulties  in  construction,  large  cost  in- 
creases for  homebuilders.  The  effect  is 
most  adverse  in  the  lower  cost  housing 
area.  More  and  more  housing  is  being 
priced  out  of  reach  of  the  average  fam- 
ily. We  require  a  lot  more  timber  than 
we  are  growing,  and  the  situation  is  go- 
ing to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

The  forestry  incentive  program  will 
not  cure  that  problem  today  or  next  year, 
but  it  will  help  to  overcome  the  problem 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  trees  which  are 
needed  to  prevent  more  aggravated 
shortages  of  lumber  in  future  years  ought 
to  be  in  the  ground  just  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  forestry  incentive  program 
is  intended  to  help  the  largest  remain- 
ing area  of  underdeveloped  timberland 
to  become  more  productive. 

The  bill  authorizes  $25  million  a  year. 
A  scare  figure  of  billions  in  cost  has  been 
thrown  out.  There  is  no  basis  whatever 
for  that  apprehension.  This  program  can 
cost  only  what  Congress  authorizes  and 
appropriates.  The  figure  is  $25  million, 
not  billions.  I  realize  that  more  is  actual- 
ly needed  but  by  spending  this  much,  we 
can  have  an  effective  program  of  about  a 
million  acres.  It  will  be  controlled 
through  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture. This.  too.  is  important. 

There  will  be  strict  requirements  on 
the  disbursement  of  funds.  Participants 
must   carry   out   certain   planning   and 


management  practices.  There  is  a  forfei- 
ture clause  for  noncompliance.  This  is  a 
tough  bill.  These  funds  are  not  hand- 
outs. 

Everybody  knows  the  problem  exists. 
Everybody  knows  the  demand  for  lum- 
ber is  going  up.  Everybody  knows  the 
area  covered  by  this  section  of  the  bill  is 
one  where  better  forestry  practices  are 
needed  most.  Everybody  should  know 
that  this  is  an  investment  in  America. 
This  program  does  not  pay  people  not 
to  produce ;  it  pays  them  to  produce  more 
of  a  needed  product.  It  helps  the  people 
who  need  it  most.  It  does  not  help  the 
big  landowner,  the  big  producer.  It  helps 
the  small  landowner.  We  seek  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  help  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  more  time  getting  this  program 
underway.  The  House  has  an  opportu- 
nity now,  by  defeating  the  amendment, 
to  approve  a  program  which  twice — not 
once — twice  has  passed  the  other  body 
without  opposition.  Senator  Stennis,  one 
of  America's  great  leaders,  has  called 
this  an  investment  in  forest  products  for 
the  entire  national  economy,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey  > . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairnvan,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  think  the  situation  in  the 
housing  industry  has  been  outlined  by  a 
number  of  speakers  ver>'  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated,  and  I  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Florida  in  asking  for 
the  defeat  of  this  amendment,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  very  vital  thing  that  we 
proceed  along  the  lines  the  committee 
has  urged. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  this  comment  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  dean  of  the  South  Carolina  delega- 
tion (Mr.  DoRN) . 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida  for  yielding  to  me,  and  commend 
him  for  the  excellent  statement  he  has 
made  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  good  friends,  the 
environmentalists,  are  for  this  type  of 
legislation  because  1  acre,  I  am  told,  of 
pine  trees  gives  off  enough  oxygen  every 
year  to  keep  18  people  alive,  plus  filtering 
water  and  cleaning  the  air.  This  is  an 
investment  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate my  distinguished  friend's  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
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commend  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 
and  also  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  cMr.  Dorn)  in  com- 
mending him  and  in  asking  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia   iMr.  Robert  W.  Daniel, 

JR.I. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  language  of  the  bill  says 
that— 

No  forest  Incentives  contract  shall  be  ap- 
proved tinder  this  section  on  a  tract  greater 
than  five  hundred  acres. 

Just  for  clarification,  an  individual 
owning  2,000  acres,  could  he  participate 
in  5  successive  years  in  500-acre  lots? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
language  is  clear.  This  program,  as  it 
now  is  written,  is  intended  for  the  small 
landowner  who  does  not  own  more  than 
500  acres. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  planned  to 
take  any  part  in  the  discussion  of  this 
part  of  the  bill,  and  I  hesitate  to  follow 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  who  just  spoke,  be- 
cause he  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
bill  incorporated  into  this  legislation. 

There  are  a  few  things,  however,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  asked  both  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  hold  a  few  additional  hear- 
ings. Both  agreed  we  should  probably  do 
that,  but  these  hearings  were  never  held. 
This  is  my  concern  about  the  bill  as  we 
see  it  today. 

AU  of  us  know  that  the  pseudo- 
environmentalists — I  like  to  call  them 
"instant  experts,"  because  that  is  exact- 
ly what  a  lot  of  them  are  and  EPA  are 
making  it  very  diflBcult  to  preserve  tim- 
ber we  have.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

The  Tussock  moth  is  taking  over  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  EPA  some  time 
ago  was  asked  to  allow  the  use  of  DDT 
to  control  the  Tussock  moth.  What  hap- 
pened? EPA  refused  the  request.  As  a 
result,  in  one  block  alone,  I  am  told,  they 
will  lose  over  400,000  acres  of  good  fir 
or  spruce.  It  does  not  matter  what 
variety  it  is. 

I  need  not  tell  the  people  in  the  North- 
east section  of  the  country  that  the  gypsy 
moth  is  eating  us  up,  and  it  is  getting 
worse  and  worse  every  year.  EPA  will  not 
allow  us  to  do  anything  to  control  the 
gj'psy  moth. 

They  tell  us  they  have  some  pesticides 
to  control  them,  but  they  are  minor  pesti- 
cides and  are  not  doing  the  job. 

I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  have  EPA  and  some  of  these 
pseudo-environmentalists  come  in  to  our 
committee  and  to  assure  us  we  would  be 
allowed  to  protect  these  trees  once  we 
have  them  planted. 

We  do  not  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do.  My  guess  is  that  unless  we  do 
something  about  EPA  and  some  of  these 
environmentalists  I  have  been  talking 
about,  instead  of  having  more  timber  we 
will  have  less. 

I    agree    with    the    gentleman    from 


Florida  that  this  will  produce  more  tim- 
ber. Unless  we  are  going  to  protect  trees, 
once  planted,  we  will  throw  the  money 
down  the  drain  in  planting  trees. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  believe  was  in  the  sub- 
committee the  day  that  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Long  and  Chief  Forester  McGuire 
testified. 

If  I  remember  the  testimony  correctly. 
Chief  McGuire  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Long  testified  that 
the  length  of  time  for  pulp  timber  to 
mature  in  the  southeast  is  10  years  from 
the  time  of  planting  mitil  it  can  be  har- 
vested, and  there  are  some  experimental 
blocks  with  Cottonwood  varieties  they 
find  they  can  harvest  in  5  years. 

I  am  sure  that  testimony  was  brought 
out  in  the  subcommittee.  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  how  long  it  takes 
to  start  returning  a  profit  on  an  apple 
orchard  he  plants,  after  planting.  Would 
it  be  10  years? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  We  do  not  need  to 
wait  10  years,  but  it  i.-.  at  least  8  years  to 
get  a  reasonable  crop  and  I  should  add 
we  are  not  subsidized  for  planting  our 
fruit  trees  as  the  gentlemen  from  Idaho 
knows. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Has  the  gentleman  ever 
been  paid  a  subsidy  for  reforesting  lands 
in  Pennsylvania  with  apple  trees? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Government  never  got  into  the 
business  of  fruit  growing.  I  trust,  for  the 
gentleman's  sake  and  mine,  it  never  will. 
When  Government  gets  into  farm  pro- 
grams we  do  more  harm  than  good.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Government  out  of 
farming.  I  believe  the  gentleman  would, 
also. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
some  time.  When  the  first  food  stamp 
bill  came  through  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  how  much  money  was  au- 
thorized? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  As  I  recall,  about  five 
$1  million  pilot  programs. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  And  how  much  is  in  the 
bill  this  year? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Well,  it  is  going  to 
be  some  $2.5  billion,  and  this  disturbs 
me.     - 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  this  does  point  out,  if  the  gentle- 
man wotUd  agree  with  me  and  with  the 
ranking  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Teague)  that  there  is  a 
possibility  this  program  could  grow  enor- 
mously in  years  to  come,  and  the  prin- 
cipal involved  here  is  not  if  we  should 
plant  more  trees  but  who  should  do  it — 
Government  or  the  private  property 
owner. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  just  one 
more  word. 

As  I  stated  originally,  I  am  for  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  but  if  this  amend- 
ment does  not  prevail  then  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  each  of  us  here  to  see 
that  we  do  everything  possible  to  protect 
these  forest  trees  once  they  are  planted. 


I  am  sure  that  if  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symmsi  and  I  do  not  take 
care  of  our  apple  trees  after  we  plant 
them,  we  will  never  get  a  return,  and  I 
am  afraid  unless  we  do  something  in 
this  regard,  the  American  people  will  pay 
the  price  and  receive  no  return. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  vast  Federal 
timber  ownerships  in  this  country.  Many 
of  the  timbered  acres  that  are  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  lie  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Those  Federal  lands 
on  which  commercial  timber  is  growing 
are  managed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 
These  programs  have  been  worked  out 
by  both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  so  that  as 
trees  are  cut  new  seeds  or  seedlings  are 
planted,  and  we  end  up  with  a  standing 
board  footage  and  an  annual  allowable 
cut  which  is  stable.  This  is  projected  so 
that  in  the  long  run.  so  far  as  Federal 
ownership  is  concerned,  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  continue  to  supply  the 
raw  materials  which  are  so  badly  needed 
for  construction  throughout  the  country. 

But  this  is  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
so  far  as  private  ownerships  are  con- 
cerned. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  prices 
have  climbed,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  extensive  acreages  have  been  made 
available  for  cutting  so  far  as  private 
ownerships  are  concerned,  over  the 
years  the  Nation  has  done  a  very  poor 
job  of  reforesting  private  cutover  lands. 
If  we  are  in  the  long  run  going  to  have 
the  supply  of  raw  material  that  is  going 
to  be  necessai-j-  to  go  forward  with  con- 
struction in  this  country,  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  devise  some  programs 
which  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the 
ov^Tiers  of  small  woodlots,  private  owner- 
ships, to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  now 
to  get  into  the  ground  the  trees  that  30  or 
40  or  60  years  from  now  are  going  to  be 
the  source  of  the  lumber  and  the  plywood 
which  is  going  to  make  construction  pos- 
sible. 

We  do  not  have  a  perfect  way  to  do 
this.  I  commend  the  committee  for  mov- 
ing forward  with  what  is  in  the  bill. 
This  is  a  program  which  will  not  solve 
the  problem,  but  it  may  grow  in  future 
years;  in  fact,  it  will  have  to  grow  in 
future  years  if  the  Nation's  needs  are 
going  to  be  met. 

But  time  works  against  us  in  this 
program.  If  we  wait  until  the  crisis  is 
here,  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet  that 
crisis  because  of  the  fact  that  when  we 
put  a  seedling  in  the  ground,  there  is  no 
way  to  speed  up  its  growth  to  produce  the 
raw  material  for  the  lumber  and  the 
plywood  which  is  so  badly  needed  and 
necessarj'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  often  we  do  not 
plan  in  advance  before  a  crisis  hits  us. 
The  committee  in  this  instance  has 
planned  for  the  crisis.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  what  it  is  doing  in  this 
particular  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  for  the  sake  of 
the  Nation  the  defeat  of  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  "of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the   amendment.   I  think   this  sec- 
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tion  is  a  wise  beginning  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  stimulate  adequate  reserves 
of  timber  for  the  growing  demand  in  this 
country  and  in  utilizing  small  woodlot 
owners  and  small  timberland  owners  as 
the  holders  of  a  resource  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  Wish  to  emphasize  that  the  talk  about 
billions  of  dollars  of  cost  simply  is  not 
founded  on  the  bill.  The  bill  specifically 
limits  this  program  to  an  authorization 
of  $25  million,  and  in  no  way  can  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  exceed 
that  amount. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  and  I  do  so  with 
considerable  pain,  because  I  do  not 
like  to  be  on  opposite  sides  of  an 
issue    with   my    good    friend,    Charley 

TEAGtTE. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  my  col- 
league and  fiiend  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SiKEsi  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
movement  for  this  type  of  legislation, 
and  commend  him  for  that  leadership. 

We  all  know  the  prices  of  lumber  and 
plywood  have  been  at  an  alltime  high  in 
recent  months.  Lumber  prices  have  been 
up  and  down  the  peaks  and  valleys  along 
with  the  interest  rates  and  building  de- 
mands over  the  years. 

The  reason  I  am  speaking  on  this  issue 
is  that  the  bill  would  primarily  benefit 
the  great  third  forests  of  the  South,  the 
small  wood  lot  owners,  and  because  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  demand 
for  wood  fiber  in  the  United  States. 

The  only  way  we  can  level  out  these 
peaks  and  valleys  is  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  wood  fibers  in  this  cotmtry.  Our 
wood  fiber  is  grown  on  national  forest 
land  and  in  the  State  and  local  public 
forests  and  in  the  great  third  forests,  the 
private  forests.  We  are  doing  an  abysmal 
job  of  managing  the  national  forests.  We 
are  investing  approximately  10  percent 
of  what  we  should  invest  in  the  refores- 
tation of  our  national  forests.  We  are  in- 
vesting virtually  nothing  as  far  as  the 
public  sector  is  concerned  in  our  private 
forests  by  way  of  incentive. 

I  disagree  with  my  colleague  from  Cal- 
ifornia that  this  is  not  a  conservation 
measure.  I  think  it  is  a  conversation 
measure  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  Forest  Incentive 
Act.  Conservation,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  the  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  wise  use 
of  our  natural  resources  to  permit  our 
lands  to  grow  over  in  trash  trees  which 
have  no  use  at  all  and  allow  our  lands  to 
be  overgrown  with  blackberry  vines  and 
the  like. 

My  friend  also  mentioned  clear  cut- 
ting. I  would  say  in  some  areas  of  our 
country  clear  cutting  under  some  restric- 
tive circumstances  is  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  grow  commercial  timber.  But 
there  is  no  indication  that  you  would 
have  it  on  a  large  scale  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Lastly,  I  point  out  that  we  are  dealing 
with  timber  and  wood  fiber  as  a  renew- 
able natural  resource,  a  crop  which  can 
be  grown  over  and  over  again. 

There  is  much  talk  about  getting  away 
from  timber  and  turning  to  building  sub- 
stitutes. Every  time  you  use  a  building 
substitute  you  use  energy,  and  we  do  have 


an  energy  crisis  in  the  world  and  it  is 
getting  worse.  In  the  use  of  timber  we 
do  not  use  energy  to  any  large  degree  as 
we  would  in  converting  other  natural  re- 
sources to  building  substitutes. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  substitute  sub- 
stances we  are  talking  about  are  all  finite, 
and  we  are  starting  to  run  out  of  some  of 
the  finite  substances. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  are  facing  a 
worldwide  shortage  of  natural  resources, 
including  wood  fibers,  and  we  should  do 
all  we  can  to  see  that  these  natural  re- 
sources are  renewed. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic  thing  at 
this  moment  in  our  history  if  we  did  not 
take  every  step  we  should  to  renew  our 
natural  resources.  In  a  sense,  we  are  em- 
bezzling from  our  cliildren  if  we  permit 
land  capable  of  growth  not  to  be  so  grown 
in  commercial  timber. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  work 
and  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Teague ) . 

Rapidly  rising  demands  will  be  made 
on  all  of  the  Nation's  forest  resources  in 
the  next  few  decades. 

During  tlie  past  three  decades,  lumber 
consumption  rose  49  percent,  use  of  pulp 
products  climbed  236  percent,  and  con- 
sumption of  veneer  and  plywood  in- 
creased 475  percent.  All  in  all.  demand 
for  wood  products  increased  70  percent 
during  the  last  30  years. 

According  to  USDA's  Forest  Service, 
demand  for  forest  products  will  increase 
another  70  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

Under  current  levels  of  forest  manage- 
ment, only  modest  increases  in  timber 
harvests  will  be  available  in  the  next  few- 
decades.  Because  Federal  and  industrial 
private  forest  lands  will  be  producing 
near  maximum  capacity  by  1985.  the 
burden  of  meeting  these  demands  must 
increasingly  be  borne  by  nonindustrial 
private  and  non-Federal  public  forests. 

By  far,  the  greatest  potential  for  in- 
creasing timber  .supply  is  on  the  296  mil- 
lion acres  of  small  private,  nonindustrial 
forest  holdings.  These  acres,  which  make 
up  three-fifth.s — 59  percent — of  all  com- 
mercial forest  land,  are  in  4  million  pri- 
vate parcels  and  they  contain  most  of 
the  high  production  sites.  Present  pro- 
duction on  these  parcels  is  only  one-half 
of  the  potential,  but  by  intensifying  man- 
agement and  protection,  the.se  296  mil- 
lion acres  could  more  than  double  their 
annual  growth. 

Opportunities  for  expanding  timber 
production  on  nonindustrial  private 
lands  must  be  captured  now  if  unaccep- 
table price  rises  are  to  be  avoided  in  the 
1980's  and  beyond.  Public  lands  must 
supply  most  of  the  increased  softwood 
demands  in  the  next  15  years  and  indus- 
try lands  are  expected  to  reach  higher 
levels  of  productivity  during  this  period. 
After  1985.  however,  nonindustrial  pri- 
vate lands  will  have  to  assume  the  burden 
of  increased  demand. 

Since  an  intensive  program  of  refor- 
estation, planting,  and  forest  culture  will 
not  bring  increases  in  supply  for  10  years, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  adopt  this  pilot 
program  now. 

Financial  incentives,  including  cost- 
sharing  and  earmarking  of  f tmds  for  spe- 


cal  forest  conservation  practices  in  a  to- 
tal and  integrated  resource  context,  are 
needed  and  desirable  if  management  of 
private  forests  for  purposes  in  addition 
to  wood  production  is  to  occur.  This  is 
because  of  the  long-term  nature  and  rel- 
atively low  rate  of  return  on  such  invest- 
ments, and  because  such  management 
usually  results  in  benefits  of  an  intangi- 
ble nature,  or  benefits  that  accrue  to  the 
public  generally  rather  than  the  individ- 
ual who  bears  the  burden  of  establishing 
the  conservation  practice.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  for  forest  recreation,  wildlife 
protection,  watershed  erosion  control, 
and  beautification  practices  where  many 
of  the  effects  are  external  to  the  sites  of 
application  and,  the  benefits  accrue  to 
the  advantage  of  the  general  public  and 
adjacent  landowners,  or  to  future  gen- 
erations rather  than  the  present  land- 
owners. 

A  program  of  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  improvement,  as  proposed,  would 
do  more  than  add  to  the  needed  future 
timber  supply.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
trees  on  the  environment  would  be  en- 
hanced. People  would  enjoy  the  forests 
as  these  were  growing  up.  Watersheds 
would  be  protected  from  erosion.  Idle 
land  would  contribute  again  its  share  to 
the  strength  of  our  country.  An  impor- 
tant benefit  of  the  program  would  be  the 
creation  of  jobs  for  the  unemploj'ed  and 
a  strengthening  of  the  entire  rural  econ- 
omy. 

A  10-year  program  with  a  $25  million 
annual  appropriation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  our  wood  product  needs 
in  the  years  to  come.  USDA  estimates 
that  the  10-year,  $225  million  program 
will  increase  the  supply  of  softwood  saw- 
timber  by  2.1  billion  board  feet  annually 
by  the  year  2000. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  alone,  the  Federal 
Government  expended  over  $3,000  mil- 
lion in  the  development,  management, 
and  upkeep  of  public  forest  lands  and 
1974  projections  call  for  public  expendi- 
tures of  approximately  $325  million. 

A  $25  million  annual  appropriation  to 
develop  the  remaining  three- fifths  of  our 
Nation's  forest  resources  must  surely  be 
one  of  the  most  cost  effective  programs 
that  we  could  envision  in  these  days  of 
skyrocketing  inflation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
do  not  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Teague > . 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MB.    SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  offering 
amendments,  and  the  amendments  do  go 
to  three  different  places  in  the  bill. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  may 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk  :  On  page 
9.  line  5,  after  "bushel",  strike  out  down 
through  "rates"  In  line  8;  and  In  line  12, 
change  the  colon  to  a  period  and  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

On  page  22,  line  12,  change  the  comma  to 
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a  period,  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

On  page  30,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  down  through  the  word  "made"  In  line  11. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  quite 
a  simple  amendment.  I  am  not  sure  that 
with  the  record  I  have  for  the  past  2  days 
that  we  are  going  to  be  any  more  suc- 
cessful in  this  than  I  have  been  in  my 
position  on  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  learned  a  long 
time  ago,  at  least  for  the  last  20  years, 
that  you  have  to  keep  battling,  but  even 
though  you  lose  the  battles  you  hope  to 
win  the  war.  So  we  are  still  hoping  to 
wind  up  with  a  decent  farm  bill. 

This  particular  series  of  amendments — 
and  I  know  there  is  substantial  objection 
to  the  amendments — but  first  let  me  ex- 
plain the  reason  I  am  offering  the 
amendments. 

First  may  I  say  that  they  do  only  one 
thing,  they  remove  the  escalator  provi- 
sion in  all  the  basic  commodities.  The 
language  the  Clerk  has  just  read  simply 
removes  the  escalator  provision  in  con- 
nection with  cotton,  in  connection  with 
wheat.  In  other  words,  the  target  prices 
as  set  forth  in  the  legislation  will  be  the 
price  for  the  life  of  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  if  it  becomes  law. 

I  origmally  offered  this  amendment, 
and  was  a  rather  strong  supporter  of  it 
at  the  time.  It  was  modified  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  a  request  of  the  admin- 
istration to  provide  for  offsets  of  any 
escalation  due  to  increased  income  by 
virtue  of  research  and  increased  yields, 
to  the  point  that  I  am  not  altogether 
sure  exactly  what  the  amendment 
amounts  to  as  it  presently  exists  in  the 
legislation  in  the  way  of  actual  dollars 
and  cents.  I  would  predict  that  it  does 
not  mean  one  dime,  in  fact,  I  am  certain 
that  it  will  not  mean  one  dime  in  1974, 
and  I  doubt  that  it  will  mean  one  dime 
in  1975.  It  is  possible.  If  this  remains  in 
the  bill,  that  it  could  mean  a  small 
amoimt  in  the  lEist  2  years. 

However,  as  I  have  often  said,  all  leg- 
islation is  the  result  of  compromise. 

The  administration,  as  I  think  we  all 
know,  was  very  much  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islation as  it  came  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  They  opposed  very  vig- 
orously the  target  prices  that  were  set 
forth.  In  fact,  as  many  of  you  know,  I 
am  sure,  who  have  seen  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary,  they  indicated  their  very 
strong  opposition  to  the  legislation  as  we 
reported  it.  We  continued  to  work  with 
the  administration  and  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  try 
to  reach  a  reasonable  compromise  in 
order  to  pass  agricultural  legislation  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  this 
country.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  the 
American  consumer  as  well  as  to  the 
American  farmer  that  we  have  such 
legislation. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  after 
long  and  lengthy  consideration,  OMB 
was  finally  willing  to  indicate,  according 
to  the  information  that  we  are  being 
given,  that  with  the  elimination  of  the 
escalator  they  would  remove  their  op- 
position and  would  support  the  bill  as  the 
committee  brought  it  out. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  say,  "Well,  the  bill  is  far 
different  now  from  what  the  bill  was 


when  the  committee  brought  it  out,"  and 
I  will  agree  with  that.  I  will  say  that  for 
those  of  us  with  particular  concern  for 
cotton  that  we  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  out  of  the  bill  today.  I  guess 
we  will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  on  the 
go-it-alone  basis,  or,  as  I  say,  work  out 
some  way  finally  to  win  the  war  after 
having  lost  most  of  the  battles. 

But  because  of  agreements  made  and 
agreements  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  feel  bound  to  support,  I  am 
offering  these  series  of  amendments 
which  will  simply  firm  up  the  present 
target  prices  in  the  legislation  as  the 
so-called  guaranteed  prices  that  the 
producers  of  these  committees  will  re- 
ceive during  the  life  of  this  legislation 
without  consideration  of  any  increase  in 
costs.  That  is  very  simple.  I  am  trying 
to  lay  it  out  as  simply  as  it  can  be. 

It  has  been  indicated  by  OMB  that  this 
particular  escalator  clause  could  add  an 
extra  $1  to  $3  or  $4  billion  in  additional 
costs  to  this  program  over  a  period  of 
4  years.  I  do  not  so  advocate.  I  doubt 
very  seriously,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, that  it  would  cost  that,  but  these 
are  the  kinds  of  figures  that  they  are 
concerned  about.  For  that  reason  they 
felt  very,  very  strongly  about  it,  so  I  am 
proposing  that  we  eliminate  the  escalator 
provision  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  getting  a  little 
sick  and  tired  sitting  here  as  a  farm- 
er myself  seeing  various  methods  in 
deception  utilized  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. It  escapes  me  as  to  why  ag- 
riculture, the  farmer,  always  has  to 
be  the  culprit,  why  he  is  blamed  for  ail  of 
the  ills  of  our  society.  Everybody  else 
seems  to  get  a  fair  break,  a  fair  shake, 
but  let  us  not  give  one  to  the  farmer. 
Let  us  relegate  him  to  the  old  model 
"T,"  to  the  old  outhouse,  to  no  new  ad- 
ditions on  his  home,  and  no  education  for 
his  children.  Let  us  just 'make  sure  that 
the  consumers  are  always  protected. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something. 
The  farmer,  himself,  is  a  consumer, 
and  he  always  has  been.  A  large  one.  If 
it  were  not  for  agricultuje  itself,  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  people  in  this  coimtry 
unemployed. 

The  escalation  referred  to  this  after- 
noon is  something  that  is  imperative  and 
necessary  if  agriculture  is  going  to  exist 
and  expand.  Incentives  are  necessary  to 
production. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  I  called  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  asked  them. 
What  does  it  cost  this  year,  1972,  to  pro- 
duce a  bushel  of  corn?  They  told  me  it 
was  $1.08.  This  year  in  1973  it  is  $1.16. 
or  8  cents  more.  If  escalation  is  to  con- 
tinue as  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  why 
is  not  this  escalation  good  for  the  farmer 
to  entice  him  and  to  enhance  his  ability 
to  produce? 

We  talk  about  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  the  people  on  social  security.  Not 
too  long  ago  we  passed  a  bill  in  this  very 
chamber  setting  up  minimum  wages. 
What  is  so  wrong  with  the  farmer  get- 
ting a  minimum  wage?  What  is  so  wrong 
with  the  farmer  getting  a  cost-of-living 
increase?    If    it   were   possible   for   the 


farmer  to  be  locked  in  at  present  prices 
and  could  guarantee  him  no  additional 
expenses,  fine.  He  would  go  along;  he 
would  produce  all  that  this  country 
needs  and  all  „hat  is  necessary  for  ex- 
ports overseas. 

We  are  talking  about  target  prices.  The 
farmer  will  produce.  I  do  not  know  of 
anybody  in  this  country  who  can  blame 
the  farmer  for  the  lack  of  food  or  that 
the  farmer  has  failed  to  fulfill  his  obliga- 
tion to  feed  the  Nation. 

They  need  the  incentive:  they  need  the 
escalation.  They  have  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. I  should  suggest  to  the  House  this 
afternoon  if  they  want  to  hurt  the  farm- 
er permanently,  if  they  want  him  to  go 
out  of  business,  if  they  want  a  shortage 
of  food,  just  support  this  amendment.  My 
recommendation  to  everybody  in  this 
House  is  to  vote  "No. " 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

(Mr.  BERGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good,  able 
colleague,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK  > .  I  call  attention  to  the  language 
in  the  bill  that  would  be  stricken  by 
this   amendment.    I   am   reading   now: 

Adjusted  for  each  of  the  1975  through  1977 
crops  to  reflect  any  changes  m  the  Index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  Items. 
Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates: 

It  applies  to  any  changes  in  cdsts,  up 
or  down.  In  the  event  the  costs  of  "pro- 
duction come  down,  it  would  mean  there 
would  be  an  automatic  reduction  in  the 
target  price  as  established  by  this  bill, 
or  in  the  more  likely  event  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production  there 
would  be  an  automatic  increase  in  the 
target  price  tempered  by  any  changes  in 
the  yields  for  that  crop  for  the  3-year 
period. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  voted  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wages  for  the  work- 
ing poor  of  the  United  States  when  that 
issue  was  before  the  House,  because  I 
was  persuaded  those  working  poor  peo- 
ple were  entitled  to  a  better  wage  be- 
cause whatever  increases  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  last  wage  rate  increase  had 
been  consumed  by  increased  living  costs. 
I  voted  for  that  minimum  wage  to  meet 
their  increased  costs.  Wage  contracts 
in  the  United  States  generally  carry  es- 
calator clauses  to  take  care  of  the  cost- 
of-living  increases. 

I  was  home  last  week  and  I  was  told 
by  people  there  the  price  of  fuels  will 
probably  go  up  by  50  percent  next  year, 
a  factor  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
They  do  not  bargain  over  those  things. 
They  have  to  have  fuel. 

The  world  market  price  for  phosphate 
fertilizers  is  S25  per  ton  higher  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  our  fertilizer 
costs  are  bound  to  go  up  next  year.  We 
have  no  choice  in  that  matter.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  crop  we  must  have  fertilizers. 

I  suggest  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  would  be 
a  tragic  mi.stake.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  a  question.  He 
stated  in  all  probability  his  amendment 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  target  prices 
because  he  doubted  there  would  be  any 
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change  in  cost.  If  that  is  true  in  fact,  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  tlaink  it  would 
have  any  effect,  why  not  leave  it  in? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  suppose  we  could  argue 
the  matter  both  ways.  The  point  I  was 
making  is  I  would  predict  it  would  not 
make  one  dime's  difference  in  what  the 
farmers  take  would  be  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

As  the  gentleman  knows  I  have  pushed 
on  this  amendment  and  worked  on  this 
and  in  fact  there  have  been  some  modi- 
fications of  some  parts  of  it.  I  very 
frankly  tried  to  make  this  as  clear  as  I 
could  and  tried  to  make  clear  what  I 
was  doing  in  offering  this  amendment, 
which  was  to  work  out  a  compromise  so 
we  could  have  a  farm  bill. 

The  gentleman  knows  my  sympathies 
in  this  area.  As  the  gentleman  said  I  am 
for  minimum  wage  and  I  also  think  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  a  cost  of  living.  The 
point  is  and  I  think  it  is  an  erroneous 
feeling,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling 
by  the  administration  that  this  adds  sub- 
stantial obligation  in  connection  with 
the  future  expenditures  and  their 
fears  became  so  great  that  this  be- 
came a  substantial  issue.  My  own  point 
is  I  do  not  think  there  is  that  much 
money  involved.  If  I  did  I  might  have 
other  feelings  on  it  as  far  as  the  amend- 
ment but  I  just  do  not  see  it  as  meaning 
anything  much  to  the  farmer  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ( Mr.  Burton  > . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend Congressman  Bercland  for  his 
leadership  and  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  I  would  point  out  that  those 
who  work  and  produce  the  food  deserve 
this  kind  of  income  protection  if  we  are 
going  to  provide  the  kind  of  encourage- 
ment and  incentive  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  produce  all  he  is  capable  of 
producing.  It  only  makes  sense  if  they 
are  going  to  take  this  risk  that  at  least 
they  are  entitled  to  some  minimum  pro- 
tection if  the  unanticipated  happens.  The 
escalator  section  provides  the  one  assur- 
ance the  American  consuming  public  will 
have  that  the  American  farmer  can  pro- 
duce without  running  the  risk  of  seriously 
crippling  the  agricultural  segment  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  and  I  have  been 
around  here  a  long  time  now.  We  do  not 
always  agree  and  we  do  not  always  vote 
the  same  and  I  shall  vote  against  this 
farm  bill  and  he  will  vote  for  it. 

I  do  support  his  amendment,  and  I 
think  those  of  you  who  want  a  farm  bill 
will  be  very  well  advised  to  take  his  ex- 
perienced judgment,  and  if  they  want 
the  bill  to  become  law,  they  certainly 
should  vote  "aye"  on  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment. If  not,  they  are  taking  a  very,  very 
serious  risk  of  having  no  farm  bill,  of 
this  nature,  at  least. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  there  is 
ample  justification  for  the  escalator 
clause  found  in  this  bill.  I  have  been 
close  to  agriculture  my  entire  life.  In 


the  past  few  months  the  prices  farm- 
ers received  for  their  commodities 
equalled  the  prices  they  received  for  these 
commodities  in  1948.  1949,  and  1950.  In 
the  years  between  1948  and  1973  prices 
were  consistently  lower  than  these  levels. 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  business  that 
is  just  now  receiving  a  price  for  its  com- 
modity or  service  equal  to  what  it  re- 
ceived back  in  1950? 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  increase  in 
productivity,  the  farmer  would  not  have 
been  able  to  stay  in  business.  I  do  not 
mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  other  in- 
dustries, but  had  other  industries 
equaled  the  productivity  of  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  our  dollar  abroad 
would  be  in  a  much  more  prestigious  posi- 
tion today.  The  statistics  have  been  cited 
many  times  to  demonstrate  that  although 
an  individual  farmer  is  both  his  own 
manager  and  his  own  primary  source  of 
labor,  his  income  level  is  lower  than  that 
of  most  other  wo  kers — in  labor  or  man- 
agement. 

The  recent  rise  in  prices  paid  to  farm- 
ers have  helped  bring  their  incomes 
closer  to  those  received  by  other  occupa- 
tional groups.  The  wage  a  farmer  re- 
ceives for  his  management  and  labor,  as 
represented  by  the  price  he  receives  for 
his  products,  is  ridiculously  low  by  com- 
parison to  other  occupations.  The  com- 
parison becomes  even  more  absurd  when 
one  considers  that  the  price  he  receives 
should  also  represent  a  reasonable  return 
on  his  investment.  Let  anyone  who 
doubts  that  a  farmer  must  be  a  business- 
man consider  the  huge  investment  re- 
quired. At  the  same  ti.ne.  any  farmer 
knows  that  he  would  be  better  off  finan- 
cially to  sell  his  farm  and  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds  for  the  return  on  his  invest- 
ment that  he  would  receive.  Considering 
the  ridiculously  low  return  to  agricul- 
tural investment,  is  it  any  wonder  we  find 
so  few  young  people  involvv^d  in  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture?  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  lending  institutions  are  most 
reluctant  to  lend  the  necessary  capital 
to  finance  a  young  man  starting  out  in 
the  farming  busine.ss. 

Today  we  find  farm  piif^es  somewhat 
comparable  to  what  they  were  more  than 
20  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
operating  co.<^ts  incurred  by  the  farmer 
have  risen  by  a  considerable  amount. 

Here  are  some  example  of  increases  in 
expenses  that  farmers  have  incurred  over 
the  past  23  years: 

Interest  payable  per  acre  hys  increased 
788  percent,  taxes  payable  per  acre  have 
risen  347  percent,  wage  rates  for  hired 
farm  labor  are  up  191  percent.  Other  in- 
creases are  farm  machinery.  134  percent; 
motor  vehicle.?.  98  percent;  building  and 
fencing  materials.  74  percent;  livestock — 
mainly  feeder  livestock — 65  percent; 
feed,  41  percent;  seed.  39  percent:  motor 
supplies,  38  percent:  and  farm  supplies, 
28  percent. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  farm- 
er has  to  contend  with  the  same  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  as  any  other  con- 
sumer. 

Of  course,  low  food  cost  for  the  con- 
sumers of  America  is  an  admirable  goal 
to  strive  for.  The  simple  fact  of  the  food 
cost-farm  price  controversy  is  that  the 
American  farmer  has  been  producing  the 
best  quality  food,  in  the  most  abundant 


supplies,  at  the  cheapest  cost  of  anyone 
on  Earth  at  any  time  in  history.  We  must 
exercise  extreme  caution  in  tampering 
with  the  system  which  h.'s  produced 
such  excellence,  and  we  must  realistically 
take  into  account  costs  to  the  producer. 

We  must  remember  many  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  have  fluctuated  for  the 
past  20  years  with  little  or  no  gain  over 
that  period.  If  we  deny  the  farmer  the 
necessary  adjustment  which  the  escala- 
tor provision  can  provide,  we  are  in  effect 
saying  that  although  his  income  is  just 
now  approaching  that  of  other  groups, 
we  mean  once  again  to  freeze  indefinitely 
the  prices  he  may  receive. 

Given  the  proper  incentives,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  will  continue  to  improve  on 
his  past  record  of  excellence.  I  believe 
that  H.R.  8860  will  help  to  provide  those 
Incentives,  and  I  support  its  passage  with 
the  escalator  clause  as  the  best  means 
currently  achievable  to  assure  consum- 
ers plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  that  would  delete  the 
cost-of-living  escalator  clause  from  the 
farm  bill. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
district  that  produces  the  most  wheat  in 
our  Nation.  The  57-ccimty  "Big  First"' 
District  of  Kansas  also  contains  more 
tillable  acres  than  any  other  in  our  Na- 
tion. My  primary  purpose  in  serving  in 
this  distinguished  body  is  to  do  what  I 
can  to  help  revitalize  our  rural  and 
smalltown  areas. 

The  admonition  that  I  would  like  to 
extend  to  my  colleagues,  who  are  quite 
naturally  interested  in  rising  food  prices, 
is  that  we  are  at  a  crossroads  for  both 
the  consumer  and  the  farmer.  To  satisfy 
the  growing  demand  for  meat  and  food 
products,  farmers  must  be  given  the  in- 
centive to  produce.  The  farmer  must  re- 
ceive equity  at  the  marketplace.  He  must 
receive  a  fair  return  on  his  investment, 
labor,  and  management. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  feel  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  target  price  be  adjusted  an- 
nually to  reflect  the  cost  of  production 
and  productivity  changes.  Without  this 
escalator  clause,  the  production  incen- 
tives in  this  bill  could  become  inopera- 
tive throughout  this  bill's  duration. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  the  Govern- 
ment can  force  farmers  to  produce  for  a 
loss.  We  are  witnessing  now  the  effect  of 
an  ill-conceived  price  ceiling  that  has,  in 
effect,  frozen  prices  at  the  farm  level.  The 
result  has  been  that  farmers  are  destroy- 
ing hatching  eggs,  killing  baby  chirks, 
culling  dairy  herds,  and  sending  breeding 
cows  to  market.  The  feedlots  in  my  dis- 
trict are  now  running  at  a  75-percent 
capacity  and  that  figure  is  dropping  daily. 
Obviously,  well-intentioned  but  imprac- 
tical Government  action  has  resulted  in 
jeopardizing  our  Nation's  entire  food 
supply  to  the  point  we  may  soon  witness 
food  shortages. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
rightfully  concerned  about  the  cost  in- 
volved regarding  the  escalator  clause.  I 
would  leave  you  with  this  thought:  I  am 
confident  that  with  this  escalator  clause 
we  can  enable  farmers  to  produce  the 
necessary  food  and  fiber  for  our  Nation— 
and  for  a  troubled  and  hungr>'  world  as 
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well.  Viewed  in  this  perspective  and  con- 
sidering the  problem  we  could  very  well 
experience  with  food  shortages,  I  believe 
this  clause  is  better  described  as  an  in- 
vestment rather  than  a  cost — an  invest- 
ment in  a  quality  food  supply  for  the 
constituents  of  every  Member  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  points 
have  been  made,  but  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  understand 
the  way  that  this  language  came  into 
the  bill. 

If  Members  will  turn  to  pages  9,  22, 
and  30  they  will  see  the  original  lan- 
guage which  provided  for  the  escalator 
index. 

The  committee  itself  was  almost 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  escalation 
and  the  index  for  the  escalation.  I  be- 
lieve we  took  two  votes.  One  of  the  votes 
was  25  to  3  in  favor  and  the  other  vote 
was  25  to  6  in  favor  of  the  index. 

The  administration  representative. 
Dr.  Bnmthaver,  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  said  they  wanted  to  have 
the  language  of  the  index  modified.  So 
we  put  the  modification  into  the  lan- 
guage. The  very  language  that  the  ad- 
ministration requested  was  put  into  the 
language  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  here. 

It  provides  that  in  the  event  there  are 
increases  in  farm  production  the  escala- 
tion itself  will  be  modified.  We  tried  to 
get  along  with  the  administration.  This 
escalation  index  is  vital  and  very 
important. 

If  Members  believe  in  the  target  price 
concept  they  will  have  to  go  along  with 
the  escalation  index.  We  are  paying 
these  people  approximately  63  percent 
of  parity.  If  the  costs  go  up  they  ought 
to  have  the  escalation  along  with  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  pay 
too  much  attention  to  the  estimates 
made  by  OMB.  Originally  they  said  that 
the  bill  might  cost  as  much  as  $10  bil- 
lion. When  we  asked  them  to  justify 
where  they  got  the  figure  of  $10  billion 
they  said  they  did  not  know,  but  they 
would  provide  statistics.  They  never 
provided  the  statistics.  The  next  time  I 
heard  that  they  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  bill  might  be  S7  billion.  They  are 
playing  with  the  figures,  and  do  not 
know  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us  do. 
Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado^.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LITTON.  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman,  and  I  would  add  that  the 
escalator  clause  is  a  most  logical  part 
of  the  bill.  All  they  do  is  see  to  it  that 
the  target  prices  go  up  or  down  as  the 
costs  of  production  go  up  or  down.  I 
would  certainly  like  to  go  on  record  as 
supporting  the  gentleman's  position  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

This  House  in  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  passed  many  pieces  of  legislation 
containing  escalator  clauses  for  various 
segments  of  our  economy. 


This  is  not  a  case  of  something  special 
for  the  farmer.  This  bill  is  constructed 
to  specifically  encourage  production  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  in  the  past  few 
months  about  an  energy  crisis  coming 
on  in  this  coimtry  of  ours,  and  about  the 
increased  cost  of  gasoline  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  natural  gas.  Some  of  the 
Members  who  are  not  privileged  to  come 
from  the  rural  areas  my  not  know  that 
the  farmer  is  the  biggest  consimier  of 
petroleum  products  in  this  Nation. 

We  talk  about  car  pools  and  say,  "Let 
us  save  gasoline.  Let  us  use  a  car  pool. 
Let  us  slow  down  a  little,  to  40  miles  an 
hour  instead  of  70,  and  save  gas." 

There  is  no  darned  way  to  get  around 
the  fact  that  one  must  use  from  6  to 
10  gallons  of  gas  for  every  acre  of  wheat 
he  produces.  If  the  cost  of  petroleum 
goes  up— and  it  will  go  up  in  the  next 
year  or  two — this  will  be  an  additional 
cost  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half 
per  acre  that  will  go  into  the  farmer's 
cost  of  production. 

Nitrogen  fertilizer  is  needed  to  grow 
the  types  of  crops  we  need  to  have  in 
this  country,  if  we  are  to  give  the  con- 
sumers the  quantity  of  food,  they  need 
and  the  quahty  they  expect  nitrogen 
fertilizer  is  made  from  natural  gas.  The 
cost  of  fertilizers,  as  my  colleague  from 
across  the  river,  Mr.  Bergland,  said,  is 
one  of  the  biggest  costs  of  production 
today,  and  with  the  cost  of  natural  gas 
escalating  this  is  another  reason  for  the 
escalator  clause. 

So  I  think  that  we  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  the  unique  impact  of  the  energy 
crisis  that  is  going  to  face  farmers,  as 
an  example  of  why  an  escalator  clause 
is  more  important  now  than  it  ever  has 
been  before  in  any  other  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  making 
a  serious  mistake  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  the  his- 
tory of  this  amendment,  but  the  paper 
says  that  it  was  worked  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  want  it  knowTi 
that  I  had  no  part  of  anything  that  was 
worked  out  in  this  matter. 

This  amendment  in  the  bill  was  of- 
fered by  the  administration  Itself.  It 
only  goes  part  way  in  absorbing  the  in- 
creased costs  of  production,  because  in- 
creased efficiency  is  deducted.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  went  all  the  way  on  costs  of  pro- 
duction. We  went  lower  than  the  Senate 
bill  on  target  prices,  because  of  this  es- 
calator, this  cost  of  production  feature. 
The  fact  is  that  the  target  price  for  corn, 
for  wheat,  for  cotton  is  only  63  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  low  enough  to 
start  with,  but  here  we  will  say  to  the 
producers  of  America,  "You  must  absorb 
all  the  increased  costs  that  are  passed 
on  to  you  by  your  city  cousins,  the  In- 
creased costs  of  production,  Increased 
costs  of  trucks,  increased  costs  of  ma- 
chinery, increased  costs  of  fuel,  lumber, 
etcetera." 

Just  since  the  passage  of  the  last  farm 
bill,  fuel  costs  on  my  farm  have  gone  up 
47  percent,  and  I  think  they  are  going 
up  another  47  percent. 


We  will  say  to  the  producers,  "You 
have  to  absorb  all  of  this."  We  will  again 
make  second-class  citizens  of  the  produc- 
ers; we  will  again  make  it  so  that  young 
men  will  not  get  into  this  business.  And 
the  one  thing  we  need  now  desperately 
is  to  get  young  men  into  the  production 
of  food  or  we  will  all  suffer. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Burlison). 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  niy  friend  for  yield- 
ing. 

Does  my  friend  see  any  evidence  that 
the  rate  of  the  rise  of  these  costs  he  has 
been  referring  to  will  be  reduced  in  the 
next  4  years,  the  life  of  this  bill?  I  do 
not.  The  farmer  ought  to  have  the  pro- 
tection this  amendment  takes  away. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  If  inflation  is  reduced, 
this  cost-of-living  factor  will  not  work 
toward  increased  costs  in  any  way.  But, 
if  they  go  the  way  they  did  during  the 
last  5  years,  we  know  what  is  going  to 
happen.  Parity  will  be  at  50  percent  of 
the  target  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beheve  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  do  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

We  must  recognize  that  included  in 
the  most  essential  requirements  of  all 
mankind  is  food.  That  is  as  true  in  this 
coimtry  as  it  is  elsewhere  around  the 
world.  Profit  incentive  is  the  key  to  pro- 
duction in  the  American  economy;  it  is 
the  key  to  production  of  food,  and  the 
income  of  farmers,  growers,  and  ranch- 
ers and  it  is  directly  related  to  the  quahty 
and  the  quantity  of  production  and.  in 
particular,  to  the  prices  received  by  the 
producers  in  compensation  for  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  production  and  the 
constant  risk  of  natural  disa.sters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provision  that  is  in 
the  bill  represents  the  most  fair  and 
equitable  solution  that  we  could  provide 
as  a  committee.  We  have  substracted,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said,  the 
rate  of  efficiency  and  productivity  from 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  It 
is  a  formula  that  is  less  than  reasonable, 
equitable,  and  right.  It  is  the  formula 
that  was  recommended  by  the  officials 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia  be  defeated  and  the  commit- 
tee language  in  the  bill  be  sustained. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  Sisk  amendment.  As  Mr. 
Sisk  pointed  out  his  reason  for  offering 
the  amendment  was  to  assure  passage  of 
a  farm  bill — and  to  get  action  on  a  good 
bill  early.  I  would  like  to  add  that  this  is 
essential  so  farmers  can  get  on  with  the 
production  of  badly  needed  food  in  an 
atmosphere  of  imderstanding  what  Gov- 
ernment holds  in  store  for  them.  This 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  not  only  farm- 
ers, but  consumers  and  taxpayers  as  well. 
Further.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
spell  out  for  you  some  of  the  reasons 
these  amendments  are  needed  if  we  are 
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to  act  in  a  responsible  manner  on  behalf 
of  farmers  and  the  American  people. 

The  title  of  H.R  8860  is:  'The  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. •• 

The  legislation  purports  to: 

First.  Extend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970. 

Second.  Assure  consumers  of  plentiful 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 

H.R.  8860.  as  written,  fails  on  both 
counts. 

Perhaps  its  biggest  fault  is  that  the 
escalator  concept  runs  counter  to  the 
basic  principle  of  market-orientation 
which  was  the  keystone  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970.  It  mandates  price  in- 
creases for  commodities  without  regard 
to  the  market  demand  for  those  com- 
modities. 

Producers  like  the  freedom  they  have 
under  the  1970  act.  They  have  turned 
from  dependence  on  Government  pay- 
ments as  a  major  source  of  income  and 
have  adjusted  their  individual  farming 
operations  to  produce  for  the  dollar  de- 
mand of  commercial  markets. 

And  farmers  are  finding  those  dollars 
in  the  marketplace.  In  1972,  net  farm  in- 
come reached  a  record  high  of  $19.2  bil- 
lion. This  year — the  final  year  under  the 
act  of  1970 — farmers  anticipate  an  even 
more  prosperous  year  with  net  farm  in- 
come expected  to  reach  $22  billion. 

The  escalator  concept  in  H.R.  8860  is 
a  step  backward  for  consumers  and  for 
farmers.  It  vioLites  the  intent  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970. 

As  for  the  claim  that  H.R.  8860  as- 
sures consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices — that 
is  simply  a  play  on  words. 

What  are  reasonable  prices? 

We  had  ample  evidence  during  the 
meat  boycotts  that  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers do  not  agree  on  what  constitutes 
reasonableness  in  price. 

Consumers  want  to  continue  buying 
food  and  fiber  at  prices  they  "used  to 
pay,"  without  regard  for  the  actual  pro- 
duction and  marketing  costs  to  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  retailers. 

The  producer  wants  to  sell  his  product 
for  as  high  a  price  as  he  can  without 
losing  the  repeat  business  and  good  will 
of  consumers.  Farmers,  like  other  pro- 
ducers, want  to  maintain  a  comfortable 
margin  of  profit.  That's  imderstandable. 

We  accept  this  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness for  the  manufacturer. 

But  for  the  farmer  we  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  another  standard. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  Government 
programs  which  stimulated  overproduc- 
tion, then  have  offered  Government  pay- 
ments to  producers  of  farm  commodities 
to  make  up  for  weak  markets  and  farm- 
ing inefSciencies  we  have  fostered.  We 
have,  in  effect,  used  Government  pro- 
grams and  payments  to  fanners  as  a 
form  of  subsidy  for  the  consumer  who 
wanted  cheap  food  as  a  sort  of  right. 
Now,  when  farm  prices  are  catching  up 
consumers  are  unhappy. 

When  the  cost  of  tractors  goes  up — 
and  they  do:  when  farm  machinery  gets 
larger,  and  more  specialized,  and  more 
expensive — and  it  does;  when  the  cost  of 
producing  food  and  fiber  has  gone  up 
and  up  year  after  year,  we  have  shied 
away  from  facing  the  higher  consumer 


cost  problem  by  putting  a  little  more 
sweetening  into  farm  programs  and 
thereby  we  have  hidden  the  economic 
facts  of  agricultural  production  from  the 
consumers  of  food  and  fiber. 

Now  the  day  of  reckoning  has  arrived. 
We  must  either  face  up  to  the  facts  and 
tell  it  like  it  really  is,  or  else  we  shall 
wind  up  forcing  farmers  back  into  pro- 
duction programs  that  depend  on  Gov- 
ernment payments  instead  of  commer- 
cial markets  to  provide  needed  farm 
income. 

That  almost  sounds  welcome  now  that 
we  are  tinkering  with  the  price  system 
so  farmers  are  unable  to  increase  food 
production  as  fast  as  they  would  under 
a  free  price  system.  But  the  howls  of 
high  cost  would  rise  again  when  we  get 
back  to  the  surplus,  high  storage  situa- 
tion, when  taxpayers  feel  the  brunt  of 
farm  program  costs. 

Today's  food  price  situation  is  unusual 
in  one  way.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  people  of  the  world,  are 
affluent.  We  have  increased  the  competi- 
tiveness of  15  million  Americans  at  the 
grocery  ma.rket  through  the  all-time 
high  use  of  food  stamps.  People  today 
have  purchasing  power  and  they  want 
to  use  a  great  deal  of  it  on  better  food 
and  clothing.  Upgraded  diets  have  put 
tremendous  pressui'e  on  available  quan- 
tities of  food  and  feedstuffs  Suddenly, 
there  is  not  enough  of  everything  to  go 
around. 

But  instead  of  sticking  by  our  resolve, 
which  we  demonstrated  with  the  mar- 
ket-oriented .Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  we 
appear  now  to  be  running  for  cover  as 
fast  as  we  can. 

That  is  all  the  escalator  clause  in  H.R. 
8860  is — a  vehicle  to  carry  us  away  fi'om 
reality  where  we  can  hide  from  the  fact 
that  farmers  would  be  getting  more  of 
their  income  out  of  the  Publi-  Treasury 
instead  of  out  of  the  free  market. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  legislation  careful  and  seri- 
ous thought.  We  can  ha-/e  nnv  kind  of 
farm  program  we  want.  But  we  cannot 
have  it  both  way.s.  If  we  w-'^nt  an  infla- 
tionary program  with  probable  high  and 
escalating  costs,  that  would  add  nearly 
$2  billion  in  program  payments,  then 
there  is  nothing  except  our  own  good 
sense  to  prevent  our  passing  H.R.  8860 
as  it  is  written. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  want  to  con- 
tinue and  advance  the  progress  so  boldly 
conceived  and  rourpgeniislv  launched 
with  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  we 
need  to  eliminate  the  escalator  provision 
in  its  entirety.  Farmers  need  greater 
profits  through  increased  productivity, 
lower  imlt  costs,  less  Government  inter- 
ference, and  expanding  markets.  We 
should  be  getting  Government  out  of 
agriculture,  not  more  deeply  involved. 

Target  prices  of  S2  05  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  $1.38  per  bu^^hel  for  corn,  and  35 
cents  per  pound  for  cotton  are  sufficiently 
high  to  encourage  and  protect  produc- 
ers— in  fact,  they  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  target  prices  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Likewise,  the  loan  levels  of  $1.49  per 
bushel  for  wheat.  SI. 19  per  bu.shel  for 
com,  and  a  cotton  loan  based  on  the  3- 
year  average  world  price  for  Middling  1- 
inch  American  cotton,  provide  a  substan- 
tial floor  to  protect  producers  in  the  event 


of  some  unforeseeable  situation  where 
the  bottom  might  drop  completely  out  of 
the  market. 

By  eliminating  this  inflationary,  un- 
needed  escalator,  we  would  allow  con- 
sumers to  pay  the  true  value  of  com- 
modities they  buy  in  a  free  m  .rket. 
Consumers  would,  as  taxpayers,  also 
guarantee  to  farmers  the  established,  or 
target,  prices  necessary  to  produce  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  grains  and  cot- 
ton the  markets  indicate  they  want. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  taxpayers 
should  be  further  gouged  in  order  to 
unduly  shield  either  farmers  or  consum- 
ers from  the  orderly  operation  of  a  free 
market  system. 

If  there  are  additional  profits  to  be 
made  for  farmers — and  I  believe  there 
are — they  should  come  because  of  in- 
creasing demand,  larger  returns  from  the 
marketplace,  and  the  benefits  of  progress 
in  productivity,  technology,  and  indi- 
vidual farmer  efliciency. 

At  the  same  time,  consumers  should  be 
told  the  facts  about  how  they  have  bene- 
fited for  years  from  low  prices  at  the 
food  counter,  although  they  have  been 
asked  to  pay  for  tho.se  prices  through 
Government  payments  to  farmers. 

Let  us  get  it  all  out  on  the  table  and 
quit  hiding  the  economic  facts  about 
agriculture  from  consumers. 

Our  first  step  in  that  direction  should 
be  to  eliminate  the  escalator  prousion 
from  H.R.  8860.  I  ask  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  to  accomplish  this  vitally  im- 
portant step. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Michel)  .  and  to  highly  compliment  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  came  to  this  Con- 
gress dedicated  to  the  propositions  of 
reducing  Government  spending,  of  de- 
fending the  free  enterprise  system,  of 
eliminating  excessive  buieauracy  and  of 
minimizing  taxation  on  my  constituents. 

This  amendment  is  a  very  small  sfp 
toward  my  dedicated  goals.  Therefore,  I 
support  the  Sisk  amendment. 

Just  this  past  week,  I  had  several 
meetings  with  business  groups  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  farm  bill  was  discussed  with 
them.  Within  these  groups  were  business 
owners  of  every  type  found  in  urban 
areas.  They  asked  me  some  rather 
pointed  questions  and  made  some  very 
basic  observations  about  the  "Agricul- 
ture and  Consumers  Protection  Act  of 
1973." 

To  begin,  they  were  insulted  by  the 
title  of  the  act.  How,  they  asked,  does 
this  bill  protect  the  consumer?  After 
hearing  debat«,  I  must  also  ask  the  ques- 
tion. It  appears  to  me  that  only  the 
farmer  receives  protection. 

These  business  owners  pointed  out 
that  they  had  to  also  invest  their  life's 
savings  and  borrow  money  to  the  hilt  to 
operate  their  businesses.  Why.  they  ask, 
is  the  farmer  the  only  businessman  that 
is  given  a  Government-backed  guaran- 
tee of  a  return  on  his  investment? 

Each  of  the  businessmen  in  my  dis- 
trict have  to  operate  according  to  the 
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demands  of  the  market.  If  they  stock  up, 
build,  contract,  or  manufacture  a  prod- 
uct that  has  no  market  demand;  they 
lose  their  money.  The  Government  does 
not  step  in  to  guarantee  them  a  $20,000 
annual  income  with  a  built-in  escalator 
clause. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  offered 
by  members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee are  somewhat  illogical  in  the  business 
world.  For  example,  each  member  has 
stated  that  we  need  the  farm  bill  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  grow  more.  They  say 
that  the  world  demands  for  more  food 
and  fiber.  I  say  that  these  facts  are  prima 
facie  evidence  that  we  no  longer  need  a 
farm  program. 

One  elementary  fact  of  life  in  the 
business  world  is:  "A  product  in  demand 
produces  the  greatest  profit  potential." 

I  lived  on  a  farm  when  the  Govern- 
ment farm  programs  first  began  during 
the  tenure  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
They  were  needed  at  that  time.  In  sub- 
sequent years,  many  good  features  have 
been  developed  through  Government 
farm  programs.  There  have  also  been 
some  very  bad  developments — many 
quite  contrary  to  our  national  philos- 
ophy. 

During  these  years,  the  agricultural 
industry  has  changed.  When  I  lived  on 
a  farm,  a  few  acres  supported  a  family 
that  worked  the  farm.  There  are  no 
longer  small  family  farms.  Agriculture  is 
now  a  business,  often  run  by  large 
corporations  and  combines  owTied  by 
investors  that  live  in  the  city. 

While  claiming  to  be  businessmen  and 
demanding  the  personal  independence  of 
businessmen,  the  farmer  also  demands 
that  Government  stand  behind  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  arguments  during  floor 
debate,  the  farmer  claims  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  management — yet  demands  the 
Government  guarantee  him  the  rights  of 
labor  and  minimum  wage. 

If  we  are  to  logicallv  follow  through  on 
the  arguments  offered  on  this  floor,  then 
it  could  be  said  that  we  should  nation- 
alize all  farm  land  and  operate  the  way 
the  Russians  farm. 

I  must  contend  that  the  farmer  is  just 
another  businessman.  As  such,  he  is  en- 
titled to  no  guarantees  from  the  U.S. 
Government,  over  and  above  those  of- 
fered to  any  other  businessman.  At  a 
time  when  the  world  is  demanding  every 
ounce  of  food  and  fiber  that  his  business 
can  produce.  I  see  no  neec  whatsoever 
for  the  American  taxpaj-er  to  shell  out 
money  to  support  his  enterprise. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  have  offered  the  argu- 
ment that,  "this  bill  protects  the  con- 
sumer by  keeping  prices  low."  This  does 
not  make  sense.  If  we  are  supporting  the 
farmer  it  is  costing  us  tax  money.  While 
a  free  market  might  result  in  higher  food 
costs,  the  difference  would  be  far  less 
than  the  taxes  we  pay.  Government  sup- 
ports result  in  a  bureaucratic  army  to 
administer  it.  Bureaucrats  are  expensive 
and  the  taxpaver  foots  the  bill. 

This  Agriculture  Act  prostitutes  our 
free  enterprise  system  when  we  build  in 
artificial  props,  such  as  crop  support.  The 
farmer  ceases  to  plant  for  the  market. 
Instead,  he  plants  for  the  Government. 
For  example:  On  the  open  market,  an 


unsupported  commodity  may  be  in  de- 
mand and  may  sell  for  a  high  price.  The 
farmer  has  an  option  of  gambhng  on  the 
higher  price  of  the  unsupported  com- 
modity or  "being  sure"  by  planting  for 
the  Government. 

In  a  free  enterprise  market  system, 
without  artificial  Government  supports, 
prices  would  stabilize  and  keep  an  in- 
herent balance.  The  taxpayer  keeps  his 
money  and  spends  it  the  way  he  wants 
to  spend  it. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, now  is  the  time.  Farm  income  is 
now  at  a  reasonable  level  and  there  is 
a  healthy  demand  for  his  products. 
The  farmer  is  a  much  better  judge  of 
what  should  be  planted,  how  much,  when 
and  where  than  the  bureaucrats  in  the 
Department  of  Agilculture.  He  now  has 
a  chance  to  be  free. 

Surely  we  have  all  seen  ample  evidence 
of  the  disasters  of  Government  interven- 
tion in  our  free  market  system.  At  this 
very  moment,  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
being  hurt  by  inept  Government  controls. 
Chicken  raisers  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, hog  raisers  are  reducing  stock,  dairy 
men  are  butchering  milk  cows — all  be- 
cause of  Government  meddling  in  our 
free  market  system. 

The  free  market  system  is  a  compli- 
cated mechanism.  If  left  alone,  in  the 
presence  of  competition,  it  will  possess 
an  inherent  stability.  Like  people,  there 
will  be  business  sicknesses  and  deaths. 
Also  like  people,  new  ones  will  be  born 
in  replacement.  In  further  likeness  to 
people,  surgery  must  be  done  with  great 
care,  lest  the  person  die.  While  it  is 
biologically  possible  to  keep  dying  peo- 
ple and  businesses  ahve  short  periods,  the 
cost  is  tremendous  and  no  long-term 
benefits  are  derived. 

I  have  no  objection  to  some  parts  of 
this  bill.  It  is  a  proper  role  when  Gov- 
ernment steps  in  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  For  example,  it  is  proper  for 
Government  to  provide  help  in  matters 
that  are  beyond  the  capabilities  of  free 
enterprise.  The  reforestation  program 
is  a  good  demonstration.  The  various  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  research  pro- 
grams are  commendable  and  should  be 
continued.  Tliere  should  be  provisions  for 
disaster  relief  during  periods  of  flood 
and  drought  or  other  uncontrollable  dis- 
asters. No  American  would  object  to  pay- 
ing taxes  for  these  programs. 

In  summary,  the  people  in  my  district 
object  primarily  to  crop  support  and  pay- 
ment guarantees  to  the  businessman 
farmer  and  to  payments  of  farm  im- 
provements that  should  be  done  in  the 
normal  course  of  his  business.  They 
would  not  object  to  helping  him  in  an 
emergency  nor  would  they  object  to  as- 
sistance in  research  for  a  better  product. 
Tlaey  would  prefer  to  keep  their  tax  pay- 
ments in  their  pockets  even  though  it 
may  mean  higher  prices  for  food,  tempo- 
rarily. 

Tlierefore.  unless  these  objectional  fea- 
tures are  removed  from  this  Agricultural 
Act,  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  entire 
bill.  As  a  step  in  the  amendment  proc- 
ess, I  urge  each  of  you  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Sisk  ' 
and  I  do  so  with  California  'Mr.  Sisk» 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
SiSK )  is  a  very  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  believe, 
however,  this  amendment  is  not  justified. 
Simple  equity  to  the  producers  who  are 
covered  under  this  act,  demands  its  de- 
feat. There  needs  to  be  some  provision 
for  changes  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Just  to  cite  an  example,  this  year  under 
the  wheat  program  the  average  guaran- 
teed price  when  it  is  blended  in  with  the 
certificate  is  probably  going  to  range 
anywhere  from  $2.75  to  $3  a  bushel  on 
wheat.  We  are  talking  of  target  prices 
in  this  bill  of  $2.05,  which  is  far,  far 
below  that.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
likelihood  that  in  the  next  year  or  two 
there  will  be  any  payments  made  under 
these  programs,  or  very,  very  modest 
ones.  But  looking  3  and  4  years  down  the 
line,  considering  the  cost  of  fuel,  taxes, 
labor,  and  the  normal  increases  in  fer- 
tilizer and  feed  costs,  machinery  costs 
that  the  farmers  have  to  pay.  why  is 
it  imreasonable  to  adjust  these  payments 
in  terms  of  the  increasing  costs  the 
farmers  bear? 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment that  mitigates  this  escalator  clause 
by  any  increases  in  productivity  so  that 
if  the  cost  goes  up  on  the  price  index 
by  4  percent,  and  increased  efficiency  is 
at  2  percent,  there  is  only  a  2  percent 
increase  in  the  target  prices. 

We  provide  for  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments to  many,  many  segments  of  cur 
economy,  and  I  think  this  so-called  es- 
calator is  based  on  a  similar  concept  of 
equity  and  fairness. 

I  hesitate  to  say  it  again,  but  frankly 
the  present  act  as  it  is  applies  to  co- 
operators  this  year  is  so  much  more  gen- 
erous than  what  this  bUl  prop-oses  for  the 
next  4  years  that  this  modest  escala- 
tor cannot  be  excessive  in  any  way.  The 
escalator  provision  should  be  retained  in 
the  bill. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  <  Mr.  Sisk  i  . 

Mr.  GFRALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Ch'?.ir- 
man,  I  move  lo  strike  tb.e  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
SiSKf .  He  is  taking  a  very  statesmanlike 
view  and  his  words.  I  think,  should  be 
listened  to. 

I  have  listened  to  most  of  the  other 
speeches  that  have  been  made  here  in 
reference  to  the  Sisk  amendment,  and 
most  of  the  speeches  have  been  made  by 
members  of  th?  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture who  h'^d  a  part  \n  putting  together 
this  bill  and  obviously  they  had  a  very 
important  part  in  this  particular  provi- 
sion, the  so-called  escalator  i:rovision. 
I  can  understand  their  reluctance  to 
have  thi.-;  provision  deleted  or  stricken 
from  the  bill.  But  the  same  Members 
who  have  opposed  the  Sisk  amendment 
are  the  most  avid  and  anxious  to  have 
this  legislation  enacted.  They  are  the 
ones  that  want  this  proposal  to  become 
law. 

I  have  .some  doubt — in  fact.  I  have 
rather  good  reasons  to  believe  that  if  the 
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escalator  clause  stays  in  the  bill  that 
the  bill  will  not  become  law.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Presi- 
dent could  approve  legislation  which  in- 
cludes this  escalator  provision.  I  believe 
the  President  would  undoubtedly  have 
to  veto  the  bill. 

So  we  come  down  to  the  practicalities 
of  this  legislation.  If  we  approve  the 
Sisk  amendment,  the  odds  are  very  good ; 
in  fact,  I  would  say  excellent,  that  the 
legislation  will  become  law.  If  the  Sisk 
amendment  is  defeated,  the  odds  are 
much  the  other  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  urge  my 
friends  who  are  not  directly  affected  in 
agricultural  areas  to  take  a  look  at  the 
dollar  cost. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  following  is  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  legislation  if  we  have  the  es- 
calator clause  in  the  bill.  In  1974  the 
likely  payments  to  farmers  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  would  total  $2,600 
million. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  the  taxpayer  cost 
would  likely  be  $2,800  million.  In  1976 
the  cost  would  likely  be  $3,200  million, 
and  in  1977  the  probable  cost  would  be 
$3.4  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  do  not 
come  directly  from  agricultural  areas 
ought  to  be  very  cognizant  of  the  pro- 
spective cost  of  this  legislation  if  the  es- 
calator clause  remains  in  it — something 
over  $12  billion.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
justified  under  the  circumstances.  There- 
fore, because  I  want  a  farm  bill  and  be- 
cause I  want  a  bill  that  is  not  going  to 
penalize  the  taxpayers,  I  urge  support  for 
the  Sisk  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Sisk,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  the  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  this  amendment,  I  must  op- 
pose it  for  the  following  reasons.  First 
of  all,  we  had  an  agreement  in  the  com- 
mittee that  this  amendment  be  put  into 
the  bill. 

We  had  a  much  stronger  amendment 
when  we  first  started  out  on  the  bill. 
Then  the  administration  sent  up  the  lan- 
guage on  this  escalator  clause  that  is 
included  in  the  bill.  They  approved  it. 
They  sent  it  up.  They  said  if  we  adopt 
this  they  will  go  along  with  it.  So  now 
it  is  said  that  if  this  escalator  clause  is 
put  in  here  it  is  going  to  cost  possibly 
$900  million. 

Possibly  the  food  stamp  program  could 
cost  $3  or  S4  billion  and  possibly  the  So- 
cial Security  escalator  could  cost  an  un- 
told amount  of  money.  Possibly  the  es- 
calator for  the  military  services  personnel 
of  this  country  could  be  excessively  ex- 
pensive. Possibly  the  veterans'  program 
could  be  escalated  to  large  sums.  Pos- 
sibly the  shipbuilders  could  be  escalated 
and  the  aerospace  industry  could  be  es- 
calated and  the  $2.20  per  hour  minimum 
wage  increase  could  be  escalated  to  un- 
told billions  of  dollars. 

We  say,  "What?  The  farmer  is  going  to 
get  $900  million?"  The  farmer  has  been 
getting  approximately  70  percent  of  par- 
ity for  over  20  years.  He  has  been  short- 
changed by  30  to  35  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
every  year  for  the  last  20  years.  He  is  just 


now  getting  for  his  product  what  he  re- 
ceived in  1952. 

How  many  businessmsn  and  workers 
in  this  country  arc  willing  to  take  70  per- 
cent of  what  every  other  person  is  getting 
for  his  labor  and  for  his  product  in  this 
Nation?  Name  me  one.  There  is  not  one,  I 
daresay.  But  we  arc  saying  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  "Oh  yes,  you  produce  the 
food,  you  produce  the  meat,  you  produce 
the  fiber  for  this  country,  but  you  be  the 
sucker."  They  are  not  going  to  do  it  any 
longer  because  there  were  10  percent  less 
cattle  put  on  feed  last  month  and  an- 
other 12  percent  le.ss  a  month  before  that. 
There  were  less  hogs  put  on  feed  because 
they  are  selling  their  sows.  They  are  not 
going  to  feed  these  animals  for  nothing 
because  they  cannot.  The  bankers  will 
not  lend  them  the  money. 

We  want  to  remember  in  this  program 
that  approximately  $3.5  billion  of  this 
money  is  spent  for  direct  subsidies  to  the 
American  farmer.  Tiie  rest  of  it  is  spent 
for  food  stamps,  welfare  programs,  and 
consumer  programs  that  benefit  the  con- 
sumers. Someone  asked  the  other  day 
what  the  consumer  is  going  to  get  out  of 
this.  They  are  going  to  get  the  difference 
between  the  $3.5  billion  and  the  $7  or  $8 
billion  that  is  in  this  program.  They  are 
the  ones  who  are  getting  subsidized,  the 
American  consumers. 

The  food  has  to  be  planted  and  it  has 
to  be  grown  before  we  can  eat  it.  I  think 
it  is  being  very  unfair  to  say  it  is  all  right 
for  the  6  to  8  million  civil  service  em- 
ployees to  get  a  regular  5.4-percent  in- 
crease. This  is  great,  is  it  not?  And  it  is 
great  for  the  30  million  social  security 
people  to  get  an  escalator,  is  it  not?  That 
is  great.  But  let  the  le.ss  than  3  million 
farmers  ask  for  an  e.scalator  in  their 
prices  so  they  can  get  around  70  percent 
of  what  everyone  el.-e  is  getting  for  their 
labor  and  their  product,  and  that  is  ter- 
rible, is  it  not? 

We  want  the  farmer  to  continue  to 
farm^  but  we  talk  about  a  sec&nd-cla.ss 
citizen,  and  he  is.  We  will  be  encouraging 
the  continuation  or  the  starting  of  short- 
ages of  food  in  this  country.  We  took 
away  yesterday  the  $37,500  limitation 
and  put  in  a  $20,000-per-farmer  limita- 
tion. Wc  took  away  the  cotton  man's 
chance  to  promote  his  product  so  he  ran 
sell  it.  Now  we  v.  ant  to  take  away  any 
fairness  we  have  given  to  every  other 
segment  in  this  country.  We  want  to  take 
that  away  from  the  farmer.  I  think  that 
is  unfair  and  unwise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  pRin  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute,  i 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  frentlnman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  ouglit  to  be  stated 
right  now  that  the  Departmeiit  of  Agri- 
culture seems  to  have  a  department  of 
misinformation  down  there.  They  gave 
the  figures  to  the  minority  leader  that 
he  has  just  quoted.  He  pointed  out  that 
according  to  this  information  furni-hed 
him  the  cost  of  this  program  will  be  $2.6 
billion  in  1974. 

If  Members  will  go  out  in  the  Speak- 
ers  lobby  and  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Wall 


Street  Journal  and  look  at  the  com- 
modity futures  prices  for  1974  for  wheat, 
corn,  and  cotton,  they  will  find  that 
every  one  of  them  is  well  above  the 
target  price  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
USDA  has  fed  us  a  red  herring.  They 
are  tiTing  to  use  this  misinformation  to 
steer  the  Members  of  the  House  today 
in  the  wrong  direction.  These  costs  are 
not  what  they  say.  You  can  hedge  these 
crops  today  for  1974  at  figures  well  above 
the  target  levels.  A  $2.6  billion  cost  can- 
not result  in  1974  if  we  put  this  escalator 
clause  in  there.  In  fact,  the  farm  pro- 
gram cost  for  1974  may  well  be  far  less 
than  in  any  of  the  last  30  years. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  look  at  is 
whether  the  escalator  clause  is  necessary 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  that 
our  Nation  needs.  It  is  and  it  will  serve, 
then,  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  farmer, 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  on  all  other  amend- 
ments to  section  1  terminate  at  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I,  as  a  nonmember  of  the  committee, 
have  three  or  four  amendments  here.  So 
far.  the  only  amendments  really  substan- 
tially considered  are  those  of  committee 
members.  I  think  this  bill  is  a  national 
bill  which  involves  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Members  net  on 
the  committee  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  these  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  insist  upon  his  objection? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  withhold  his  ob- 
jection for  a  moment? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  will. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  frcm  the  Chairman  as  to  how 
many  amendments  remain  to  section  1? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
there  are  16  amendments  at  the  desk  for 
section  1. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  does  not  object,  I 
vv-ill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote   was  taken   by   clerks; 


there    were — ayes    174, 
voting  20,  as  follows: 


noes 


239, 


and 
not 


Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ancierson,  111. 
Archer 
Arends 


(Roll  No.  3301 

AYES— 174 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Bell 

Bennett 

Blester 

Blackburn 


Boland 
Bray 

Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
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Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Butler 

Byron 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
C!awson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Come 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Findley 
Fish 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Grasso 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Gunter 
Hammer- 

Echmidt 


Abdnor 
Ab-ut; 
A-ldabbo 
.Alevander 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspm 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Berg)  and 
Bevlll 
B'aeei 
Bingham 
B'atnik 

BOERS 

Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Casev.  Tex. 
Chisholm 
C  ay 
Cochran 
Collins,  m. 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga, 
Davis.  S.C. 
dela  Garya 


Hanrahan 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ok;a. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mallary 

Marazlti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Milford 

Mills,  Ark, 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Peyser 
Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 

NOES— 239 

De'.aney 

Dellums 

Denho'.m 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fo'ey 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Guver 
Haley 
Ham.llton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Havs 

Hechler.  W,  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henrier.scn 


Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Seiberling 

Sisk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Studds 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Treen 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vevsey 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
W'olff 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young.  Fla. 
Young.  S.C. 
Zion 


Hicks 

HUMS 

Ho:ifieId 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hunpate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ka7.en 

Kluczvnskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La, 

Lott 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McKav 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahcn 

Mann 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Me' Cher 

Metca'fe 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Mitche!!.  Md. 

Mi7ell 

Moakley 

Mo;  1  oh  an 

Montgomery 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Rodlno 


Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 


Roncallo.  Wyo.  Stokes 
Rooney.  NY.       Stubblefield 


Stuckey 
NOT  VOTING- 


Sulllvan 

Symington 

Symms 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

To  well.  Nev. 

Ullman 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

White 

Whitten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Yatron 

Y'oung.  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  111. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 

-20 


Giaimo 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Hubert 

Johnson.  Calif.  Pepper 

Landgrebe  Pettis 

McFall 


Mailllard 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Bowen 

Carter 

Collier 

Danielson 

Dent 

Fisher 

Frenzel 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  STRATTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FOLEY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foley:  Page  41, 
between  lines  10  and  li,  add  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  811.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  loans  and  purchases  may  be 
made  available  to  non-cooperators  under  the 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  programs  at 
such  levels  not  in  excess  of  the  level  to  co- 
operators,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
facilitate  the  effective  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram." 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  determined  to  limit  the  pay- 
ments to  cooperators  unde'*  the  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  programs  to  not 
more  than  $20,000  per  person,  and  au- 
thorized provisions  that  diminish  the 
payments  in  the  event  that  allotments 
are  leased  or  transferred. 

The  effect  of  this  action  will  be  to 
strongly  impact  the  present  character  of 
the  cotton  program,  and  the  result,  I 
think,  will  be  that  those  producers  who 
account  for  about  40  to  50  percent  of 
our  cotton  today,  deciding  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

Unfortunately,  if  this  occurs,  the  loan 
levels  on  cotton  will  probably  not  func- 
tion as  they  are  intended  in  maintain- 
ing a  minimum  price  support  for  cotton. 
And  in  the  event,  there  would  be  a  dra- 
matic softening  of  cotton  prices.  There 
would  be  a  real  danger  that  prices  would 
sUp  beneath  the  loan  level. 

Should  that  occur,  the  Government 
Would  have  no  choice  under  the  non- 
recourse loan  provisions  of  the  act,  but 
to  acquire  cotton  stock. 

Although  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing is  intended  to  apply  to  all  programs,  I 
think,  frankly,  its  principal  effect  will  be 
on  cotton.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
Government    from    having    to    acquire 


stocks  of  cotton,  wheat  or  feed  grains 
which  it  might  have  to  sell  at  a  loss.  The 
authority  it  will  give  the  Secretarj'  is  dis- 
cretionarj'.  Hopefuly  the  Secretarj-  would 
never  have  to  use  this  authority. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  extend  the  loan  pro\i- 
sions  of  the  act,  not  the  payments,  but  the 
loan  provisions  of  the  act,  to  all  producers 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  coopera- 
tors or  not. 

As  I  say.  its  principal  function  is  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  against  acquiring  of 
stocks  of  commodities  it  does  not  want, 
should  the  market  price  of  such  com- 
modities fall  beneath  the  loan  level. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Could  the  gentleman 
inform  the  members  of  the  committee 
the  effect  of  this,  assuming  the  Secretary 
does  implement  this  discretionarj-  au- 
thority? At  what  level  would  loans  be 
extended  to  producers  of  cotton  who  are 
not  cooperators? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  would  be  under  this 
discretionarj-  authority. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  know,  but  at  what 
level  would  he  exercise  the  discretion? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  assume  the  level  would 
be  not  more  than  the  level  he  provides 
for  cooperators.  It  could  be  less. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  What  is.  therefore,  the 
maxim.um  level  at  which  he  could  ex- 
tend a  loan  to  cotton  producers  who  are 
not  ccoperators? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  maximum  level  would 
be  that  permitted  to  cooperators. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  25  cents. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  What  level  would  it  be 
for  wheat? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  $1.49. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  What  level  would  it  be 
for  feed  grains? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  would  be  $1.19  for  corn, 
and  adjusted  from  corn  to  other  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Even  though  these  loan 
levels  were  e.-tabli?hed  as  an  adjastment 
to  the  cooperators  in  return  for  their  co- 
operation in  the  program  imder  the 
terms  of  this  amendment,  notwith.-stand- 
ing  that  decision  by  the  committee  to 
extend  loans  only  to  cooperators.  it 
would  be  possible  to  extend  these  loans 
to  noncooperators  who  do  nothing  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility:  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  cooperators  will  always  have 
the  benefit  of  the  loan.  The  only  time 
that  noncooperators  would  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  loan  would  be  if  the  Secretary 
decided  that  it  was  neces.'-ary  to  give 
them  loan  protection — not  to  give  them 
assistance  or  reward  them,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  frcm  being  re- 
quired to  purchase  stocks  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  or  cotton. 

The  experiences  of  1950  where  the 
Government  had  to  acquire  and  hold 
substantial  .^tooks  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  cotton  is  one  we  should  not  forget.  In 
the  late  1950's  the  Government  was  pay- 
ing $1  million  a  day  for  grain  storage 
alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Bv  unanimous   consent.   Mr.   Foley 
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was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.* 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  not  quarreling  again 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Findley  amend- 
ment. This  committee  has  decided  to 
accept  it  and  has  absolutely  determined 
and  accordingly,  it  has  in  effect  man- 
dated that  large  producers  who  account 
for  40  to  50  percent  of  the  cotton  crop 
will  not  continue  to  participate  in  the 
program.  The  result  of  such  nonpartic- 
ipation,  most  probably,  will  be  that  the 
loan  will  not  sustain  the  price.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  then  be  required  to  take 
over  cotton  stocks,  hold  them,  sell  them 
at  a  loss,  and  pay  storage  on  them.  This 
is  an  undesirable  eventuality  which  I  am 
sure  everyone  in  the  committee  will  want 
to  oppose. 

My  amendment  merely  gives  precau- 
tionary, discretionary  authority  to  pre- 
vent that  from  happening.  This  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer,  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  producers,  either  large  or  small. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  effect  that  this  would  have 
on  the  feed  grain  program.  The  gentle- 
man has  referred  to  the  ruinous  sur- 
pluses which  were  accumulated  in  the 
1950's.  As  I  recall,  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  a  big  surplus  in  corn  being  built  up 
was  that  Ezra  Taft  Benson  made  a  lot 
of  noncompliance  loans  on  corn. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
I  have  absolute  confidence  that  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  this  authority  to 
be  applied  in  the  feed  grain  program,  be- 
cause feed  grain  payments  do  not  exceed 
on  the  average  $10,000. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Livestock  and  Grains  Committee 
for  further  comments  and  questions. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

In  the  feed  grains  area  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  we  have  a 
great  number  of  producers,  most  of 
whom  do  not  produce  enough  to  receive 
payments  that  are  even  approaching 
$20,000.  Accordingly,  the  limitation  that 
the  House  committee  placed  on  payments 
is  not  going  to  affect  most  feed  grain 
cooper  ators. 

Such  a  limitation  is  not  going  to  affect 
the  wheat  program  to  any  great  extent 
but  It  is  going  to  seriously  affect  many 
cotton  producers.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  well  knows  it  and  he  has 
evidenced  this  knowledge  many  times. 

I  think  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  there  are  not  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances  in  which  I  can 
envisage  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
needing  to  use  this  authority  in  the  feed 
grain  programs. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  It  does  seem  to  me 
though  this  type  of  nonparticlpating 
farmer  Is  not  required  to  participate  in 
the  program  and  he  does  not  assume  any 
obligations  under  the  program  but  still 


he  gets  the  loan,  and  it  will  drive  people 
from  the  program,  but  the  gentleman 
seems  quite  sure  this  would  not  happen. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  we 
make  too  many  attractive  provisions  for 
noncooperators  there  would  be  little  in- 
centive to  cooperate  in  this  program. 
The  only  time  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  use  his  authority  is  if  he  felt 
the  loan  levels  would  not  support  the 
price.  I  think  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
this  occurring  in  feed  grains  so  I  do  not 
see  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  offering 
noncooperators  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  loan. 

Because  it  affects  the  cotton  farmers 
so  severely,  most  substantial  cotton  pro- 
ducers wotild  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Their  exodus  would  destroy  the 
price  support  program  by  making  it  in- 
effective and  the  smaller  cotton  produc- 
ers would  get  the  price  advantage.  But 
in  order  to  benefit,  the  smaller  cotton 
producers,  will  have  to  turn  their  crop 
over  to  the  Government  to  hold  it  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  able  to  sell  it.  Who 
will  lose  imd&r  such  a  program?  The  tax- 
payer and  the  Government. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer  and  the  Govern- 
ment, by  giving  the  Secretary  sensible, 
discretionaiT  authority  to  insure  that 
producers  outside  the  program  are  not 
hurt.  The  gentleman  knows  the  usual 
effect  of  the  loan  program  when  most 
producers  are  also  cooperators  is  to  give 
price  support  to  all  producers  whether 
they  are  cooperators  or  not.  This  merely 
protects  the  public  from  having  the  price 
slip  below  the  loan  level,  leaving  the 
Government  owning  stocks  it  may  have 
to  dump. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Is  it  not  true. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
•  Mr.  Foley  t.  using  that  as  an  example. 
we  usually  carry  over  4  million  bales  of 
cotton  for  those  who  participate.  If  we 
have  the  4  million  bales  turned  over  and 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  and 
stored,  and  if  the  nonparticipating  goes 
below  that,  it  will  affect  the  cotton  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
It  will  affect  the  price  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  lose  more  money. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  That  is  the  un- 
derstanding we  have. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  do  not  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  these  stocks  any- 
way. We  want  them  to  move  in  com- 
merce. If  they  are  acquired  there  will 
be  storage  costs  on  them  and  probably 
eventually  they  will  have  to  be  dumped 
on  the  market  at  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers. 
The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  such  a  situation  by  giving 
the  Secretary  some  discretion  to  prevent 
such  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  designed  to  reward  anybody 
in  the  agriculture  community  but  ulti- 
mately to  protect  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Government. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  But  in  addition 
I  think  there  are  two  points  which  need 
to  be  made  here.  One  is  this  is  a  loan 
and  this  is  not  a  siibsidy  and  this  is  not 
a  give  away.  This  is  a  loan  that  has  to 
be  paid  back  by  these  people. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  is  a 
nonrecourse  loan. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  a  nonrecourse  loan 
but  it  either  has  to  be  paid  back  or  the 
pledged  stocks  have  to  be  ttu-ned  over  to 
the  Government. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  support  this  amendment.  I  know  it 
is  a  very  technical  one.  but  it  is  important 
if  we  wish  these  programs  to  be  feasibly 
and  effectively  managed. 

.AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FINDLEY    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MR.   FOLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Pindley  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foley:  Strike 
the  period  and  quotation  marks  at  the  end 
of  the  amendment  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Provided,  That  in  the  event  that  the  Sec- 
retary makes  loans  and  purchases  available 
to  non-cooperators  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  levels  of  such  loans  and 
purchases  should  not  exceed  $1,25  per  bushel 
on  wheat,  $1.00  per  bushel  on  corn,  or  19.5 
cents  per  pound  on  cotton." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cot- 
ton interests.  I  guess,  have  even  more 
than  the  proverbial  nine  lives,  because 
they  keep  coming  back  with  still  another 
device  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Congress 
in  trying  to  establish  an  effective  limita- 
tion on  how  much  money  Is  going  to  come 
out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  big  cotton 
operators. 

I  can  understand  why  the  amendment 
is  offered,  because  it  would  authorize 
nonrecourse  loans  to  everybody  in  the 
country  who  grows  cotton;  authorize 
nonrecourse  loans  at  the  level  of  25  cents 
per  pound  to  ever>'body  who  grows  cot- 
ton, whether  they  signed  up  in  the  pro- 
gram or  not.  There  would  be  no  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  loan  level  between  those 
who  cooperate,  who  meet  all  the  condi- 
tions of  eligibility  as  cooperators.  and 
those  who  do  not. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  was 
bemoaning  the  prospect  of  Government 
takeover  of  cotton  stocks  tmless  an 
amendment  such  as  this  is  enacted.  Actu- 
ally, the  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
most  certainly  going  to  be  that  Govern- 
ment will  take  over  the  cotton  if  we 
guarantee  the  loan  on  a  nonrecourse 
basis  of  25  cents  a  pound  and  the  market 
price  goes  below  25  cents  a  poimd.  This 
means  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  start 
buying  cotton  by  the  hundreds  of  bales 
again  and  making  up  the  difference  when 
they  later  sell  the  cotton  at  a  discount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  is  to  establish 
a  lower  level  of  loans  for  noncooperators 
in  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat.  In 
fact,  establishing  as  the  lower  level  for 
such  noncooperators  the  same  lower  level 
that  is  written  into  the  Senate  farm  bill 
and  is  presently  in  the  law  at  $1.25  per 
bushel  on  wheat.  $1  per  bushel  on  corn, 
and  19  cents  per  potmd  on  cotton.  This 
wotild  leave  the  noncooperators  with  a 
way  to  get  substantial  marketing  loans. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  we  should  ex- 
tend the  program  to  noncooperators,  but, 
if  we  do,  it  certainly  makes  a  lot  more 
sense  for  us  to  have  a  lower  level  of  loans 
to  noncooperators  than  we  extend  to 
those  who  cooperate  imder  the  programs 
and  meet  all  the  conditions  of  eligibility. 
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Frankly,  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
rejected,  but  if  Members  see  fit  to  write 
this  amendment  into  the  law.  I  tirge  that 
they  add  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  now  offered  and 
which  gets  the  lower  level  down  to  a 
reasonable  level,  which  would,  I  think, 
virtually  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the 
Government  having  to  take  over  the  cot- 
ton and  losing  money  on  every  pound. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  'Mr. 
Adams  ) . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  M**.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loans  actually  form,  because  of 
their  nonrecourse  nature,  the  floor  un- 
der which  prices  cannot  go  without  the 
Government  moving  into  the  market  and 
picking  up  the  product? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  to  put  that 
floor  at  a  low  enough  level  so  that  those 
who  do  not  cooperate  are  not  encour- 
aged to  go  in  and  do  it? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  six  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  there  is 
considerable  misunderstanding  about 
this  amendment.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  there  should  be.  because  many  of 
us  do  not  tmderstand  what  we  have  done 
Yesterday,  we  passed  legislation  which 
is  going  to  inevitably  result  in  keeping  a 
great  amount,  or  a  large  part  of  the  cot- 
ton crop,  a  smaller  part  of  the  wheat 
crop,  and  probably  none  of  the  feed  grain 
acreage  from  staying  in  the  program,  be- 
cause when  we  said  that  the  man  who  is 
growing  10,000  bales  of  cotton  cannot 
get  but  $20,000.  that  means  he  cannot 
possibly  get  more  than  $2  per  bale  and 
he  cannot  afford  to  stay  in  the  program 
for  that,  so  he  has  to  stay  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hotise  has  already 
spoken  on  that  and  I  am  not  trying  to 
change  that,  but  it  did  open  the  door  for 
tremendous  losses  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

What  the  Foley  amendment  attempts 
to  do  is  to  try  to  keep  the  Government 
from  suffering  those  kinds  of  losses. 

In  the  past,  when  practically  everj-- 
body  was  in  the  program,  we  had  an 
effective  floor.  That  floor  on  cotton  has 
been  arotmd  19  cents,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  suggests.  We  had  a  floor 
at  this  figure,  because  we  offered  a  loan 
of  approximately  19  cents  which  was 
available  to  practically  all  producers. 

As  a  consequence  of  that,  nobodv 
would  be  willing  to  go  on  down  and  sell 
on  a  15-cent  market,  because  he  could 
put  his  cotton  in  the  loan.  That  stopped 
the  decline,  and  the  market  could  never 
drop  very  much  below  that  figure.  Some- 
body might  take  a  half-cent  less  in  or- 
der to  make  the  sale,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  loan  stopped  the  decline. 
It  did  the  same  for  wheat. 

That  situation  was  worth  a  great  deal 
both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  course,  if  eveo'body  were  still 
going  to  be  in  the  program  tmder  this 
bill,  that  would  be  fine,  but  since  we 
limited  the  payments,  we  effectively  re- 
moved all  of  the  large  producers.  They 
are  not  going  to  be  in  the  program.  In 


the  production  of  cotton  probably  not 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  production 
will  be  in  the  program,  and  about  40 
percent  will  be  on  the  outside. 

So  if  there  were  a  disastrous  decline — 
and  all  of  this  is  predicated  on  a  disas- 
trous decline — then  in  that  disastrous 
decline  the  price  would  come  down  here 
and  hit  this  level,  which  would  be  about 
25  cents — the  support  level  in  the  bill. 
They  would  hit  this  level  of  25  cents,  but 
it  would  not  stop  the  market  from  going 
down  as  we  have  stopped  it  in  the  past. 

What  would  happen  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  begin  to  take  over  all  of 
the  cotton  of  the  cooperators,  say  60  per- 
cent, at  25  cents,  but  there  would  be  40 
percent  more  on  the  outside  on  which  the 
Government  would  not  make  a  loan,  and 
the  market  would  keep  on  going  down. 
It  might  go  down,  let  us  say,  to  20  cents. 

One  could  say,  "That  is  all  right;  that 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  big  grower,  and 
we  are  not  interested  in  him  as  such." 

I  am  not  asking  Members  to  be  inter- 
ested in  him.  But  they  are  all  interested, 
or  should  be,  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Who  will  take  that  loss?  The  big 
grower,  of  course,  will  take  a  loss.  I  will 
grant  that.  It  would  be  $25  a  bale,  if  we 
had  the  situation  I  have  suggested. 

We  would  have  60  percent  of  the  cotton 
crop  going  into  the  loan  at  25  cents.  If 
the  market  dropped  to  20  cents,  the  U.S. 
Government  would  take  a  loss  on  pos- 
sibly 3  or  4  million  bales  of  cotton,  or 
possibly  300  or  400  mdllion  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  U.S.  Government  would  take 
that  loss,  because  the  U.S.  Government 
would  take  all  of  the  loss  below  the  loan 
on  all  the  commodities  on  which  there  is 
a  loan,  and  there  would  be  a  loan  on  all 
of  the  cooperators'  part  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Who  does  the  gentle- 
man believe  is  going  to  take  the  loss  on 
the  nonrecourse  loans  which  are  to  be 
extended  to  noncooperators  under  this 
proposal? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  whole  point  is  to  pre- 
vent a  loss.  The  point  is  to  prevent  a 
loss.  If  we  can  stop  the  market  from  going 
down,  if  we  can  stop  it  at  25  cents,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  a  loss  to  anybody.  But 
if  we  let  it  go  on  down  to  20  cents,  then 
the  Government  will  take  the  loss  on 
everj'thing  that  it  has  in  the  loan.  Every- 
body' who  is  a  cooperator  will  put  cotton 
in  the  loan,  and  the  Government  will 
take  the  loss  on  about  60  percent  of  the 
crop. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  of  the 
large  operators,  whom  the  gentleman 
dislikes  so  intensely  and  would  like  to 
see  suffer  complete  bankruptcy,  probably 
would  go  bankrupt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Poace 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  1 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  would  be  an  op- 
portimity  to  break  a  lot  of  people,  if  that 
be  the  object  of  the  House,  and  if  that 
is  so  the  Members  ought  to  vote  against 
this  amendment.  But  if  they  want  to  pro- 
tect the  US,  Treasur>-.  if  they  want  to 
protect  the  investment  of  this  Govern- 


ment, then  by  all  means  they  ought  to 
vote  for  the  amendment,  because  the 
amendment  will  protect  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment from  taking  this  tremendous 
and  unnecessary  loss. 

Of  course,  it  will  help  some  people  as 
an  incident  to  protecting  the  Treasury. 
If  Members  are  so  convinced  that  they 
ought  to  penalize  somebody,  that  they 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  would 
help  anybody  even  though  the  help 
would  help  the  U.S.  Government,  then 
of  course  they  would  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  merely  suggest- 
ing that  this  is  an  amendment  which  is 
essential  under  the  present  situation. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  advised 
of  this  amendment,  and  he  has  offered 
no  objections. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  must  recognize 
that  this  is  a  situation  in  which  we  are 
not  trying  to  simply  undo  what  we  did 
yesterday;  this  is  an  amendment  by 
which  we  are  trying  to  see  that  what 
we  did  yesterday  is  not  going  to  cost  the 
Government  an  imreasonable  amount  of 
money. 

Now,  we  may  not  need  it  in  feed  grains; 
we  may  not  need  it  in  cotton  and  wheat. 
The  amendment  does  not  require  that  it 
be  applied  where  not  needed;  it  leaves 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  amendment  provides  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  the  law. 
loans  or  purchases  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  noncooperators  under  the  wheat, 
feed  grain,  and  cotton  programs  at  such 
levels  not  in  excess  of  the  level  of  co- 
operators  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  will  effectuate  the  operation 
of  the  program. 

If  it  is  not  desirable  for  feed  grain 
producers — and  I  believe  in  some  cases 
it  might  not  be — the  Secretary  does  not 
have  to  use  it  for  the  feed  grain  produc- 
ers. The  Secretary  only  uses  what  he 
determines  is  going  to  be  helpful  to  the 
effectuation  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  ask  for  anything  which  is  more  fair 
than  that.  We  leave  the  authority  to 
make  the  determination  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary'. 

Now,  if  the  Members  believe  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  committed  to  try- 
ing to  waste  the  Government's  funds  on 
behalf  of  some  unworthy  individuals, 
then,  of  course,  they  will  vote  against  the 
amendment.  But  if  the  Members  have 
any  confidence  at  all  in  the  administra- 
tion's own  Secretary,  then  they  had  bet- 
ter vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley  » . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
puzzles  me  is  that  yesterday  the  gentle- 
man was  arguing  that  the  price  outlook 
was  so  good  that  the  bill  will  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  penny.  Now  he  is  worrj-ing 
about  the  price  of  cotton  falling  through 
the  floor. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  it  does  fall  through  the 
floor  we  need  this  amendment.  The  whole 
thing  is  predicated  upon  a  disaster  that 
may  not  occur,  but  if  it  does,  let  us  not 
have  the  U.S.  Government  in  a  position  of 
suffering  an  unnecessary  $2  or  $3  billion 
loss  just  because  we  want  to  penalize 
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some  cotton  growers  whom  we  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  I  can  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois 'Mr.  FiNDLEY»  as  well  as  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

I  served  in  this  capacity,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  handling  appropria- 
tions for  agriculture  since  1949,  and  I 
believe  one  of  the  things  we  have  learned 
through  the  years  is  that  we  must  have 
orderly  marketing  for  the  producer  of  a 
farm  commodity  in  order  that  he  may 
pay  his  bank  and  not  be  forced  to  dump 
his  commodity  on  the  market  all  at  one 
time. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  been  read- 
ing about  the  high  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities. The  reason  the  price  is  so  high 
is  that  the  farmers  have  not  had  any 
commodities  for  months;  they  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  speculators  if  they  ex- 
ist at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  give  some 
thought  to  adding  his  amendment:  "or 
such  other  level  as  might  provide  for 
orderly  marketing." 

Now,  with  the  vlctorj'  the  gentleman 
won  yesterday — and  I  differed  with 
him — I  believe  he  would  not  want  that 
undone  by  another  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  ques- 
tion anybody's  motives  here,  because  I 
think  all  the  Members  mean  well  and  we 
are  all  doing  what  we  think  is  right,  but 
from  my  experience  since  1949.  I  think 
we  must  provide,  if  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  agriculture  and  a  healthy 
economy,  for  some  method  that  would 
enable  the  farm  producer  to  have  orderly 
marketing  and  not  be  forced  to  unload 
his  entire  production  on  the  market  at 
any  specific  time.  I  feel  sure  that  any 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  set  the 
loan  rate  at  such  a  figure  for  the  non- 
cooperator  as  would  keep  the  commodity 
moving  in  the  marketplace. 

If  we  do  not  provide  for  this,  the  re- 
sults will  be  those  described  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  If  we  have  a  pro- 
gram that  is  sufficiently  unattractive  to 
the  big  producers,  they  will  not  cooper- 
ate, and  if  they  do  not  cooperate,  that 
means  that  the  cooperators  are  almost 
100  percent  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  under  those 
conditions.  I  believe,  would  lo.^ie  much. 

So  in  order  to  carry  out  what  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  in 
mind  by  his  amendment  and  so  that  it 
would  not  cost  us  a  whole  lot  of  money, 
which  he  does  not  intend,  I  believe  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered  should 
now  provide:  "or  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  feels  is  necessary  for  orderly 
marketing." 

I  think  he  would  do  much  to  le.ssen 
the  dangers  of  yesterday's  action  in 
adopting  his  limitation  admendment  and 
T;^ould  help  to  carry  out  the  purpose  he 
has  in  mind  today. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  can  see  that  the  gen- 
tleman sees  seme  weakness  in  the  lan- 
guage offered  by  Mr.  Foley.  Certainly 


what  he  has  suggested  accords  with  my 
objectives. 

The  reason  why  I  chose  the  figures  I 
placed  in  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  has  been  accepted  in  the 
law  and  the  gentleman  accepted  it  as  a 
loan  level  for  orderly  marketing.  That  is 
the  only  reason  why  I  have  done  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  that  is  so,  the  gen- 
tleman can  accept  this  language  without 
any  disruption  of  his  thinking. 

Let  me  say  this  about  Mr.  Foley.  I  do 
not  differ  with  what  Mr.  Foley  has  in 
mind,  but  I  do  think  that  Mr.  Foley's 
language  entrusts  the  Secretai-y  to  do 
what  we  are  talking  about.  It  is  not  re- 
quired, but  it  might  be  well  to  set  out 
guidelines  for  the  Secretary's  actions. 
I  discussed  this  with  Congressman  Foley 
after  the  fact.  I  did  not  know  he  was  go- 
ing to  offer  his  amendment.  However.  I 
do  think  what  I  .suggest  is  in  line  with 
what  he  intends.  It  leaves  it  up  to  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  determinations 
and,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  says, 
it  will  not  promote  noncooperation. 

I  am  suggesting,  if  the  language  can 
be  modified,  it  would  improve  the  bill  and 
might  avoid  some  of  the  dangers  of  the 
amendment  which  we  adopted  yesterday. 
An  amendment  which  I  think  is  too  far- 
reaching  with  some  unforeseen  bad  re- 
sults. It  may  be  that  the  gentleman  can- 
not accept  the  language  I  suggest,  but  I 
believe  the  language  offered  is  in  accord 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington has  in  mind. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide the  orderly  marketing  of  crops  af- 
fected, and  I  would  be  glad  to  accept  lan- 
guage which  says  "in  order  to  facilitate 
orderly  marketing  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  the  Secretary  shall 
do"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Washington  and  hope  it  will  work 
out  that  way. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  to  the  well 
again  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment.  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  want  to  clear  up  one 
fact  which  I  think  i.?  very  important 

The  purpo.se  of  this  amendment  is  to 
keep  the  Govern'r.ent  from  acquiring 
stocks.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
suggested  in  his  amendment  to  my 
amendment  a  second  loan  level  rate  be- 
low those  loan  levels  that  would  te  avail- 
able to  cooperators.  The  difficulty  with 
that  position  is  if  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity like  cotton  gets  down  to  about  25 
cents,  which  is  the  loan  level  to  coot^era- 
tors,  and  half  of  the  producers  are  out  of 
the  program  and  the  Secretary  can  only 
make  loans  available  to  cooperators  at 
the  lower  level,  the  price  will  continue 
down  and  hover  above  the  lower  loan 
level  of  20  cents  a  pound.  Those  who  are 
cooperators  will  not  be  able  to  sell  their 
cotton  at  25  cents  a  pound  and  will  be 
forced  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Government. 
It  is  an  amendment  that  does  not  solve 
the  problem  but,  rather,  exacerbates  the 
profc'em. 

We  need  to  provide  for  an  elective 


mechanism  to  avoid  Government  take- 
overs of  cotton  stocks. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  vote  to  de- 
feat the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
and  accept  the  principal  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  as 
a  small  cotton  farmer  from  South  Car- 
olina. Most  of  the  people  I  know  over  the 
years  have  developed  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing, and  the  way  they  eat  is  they  get 
things  from  the  farmer.  Our  population 
on  the  farm  decreased  to  5  percent  of 
the  Nation.  This  amendment  would  fur- 
ther drive  out  those  of  us  who  are  on  the 
farm,  because  the  big  farmers  will  con- 
tinue to  produce.  They  are  sort  of  like 
cats.  You  throw  them  up  and  they  land 
on  their  feet. 

However,  the  smaller  producers  will 
be  the  producers  who  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  farms. 

Then  we  move  into  the  time  when 
those  small  farmers  are  no  longer  there, 
and  then  1'2  percent  of  the  people  left 
in  this  Nation,  which  today  are  producing 
80  percent  o '  the  food,  will  say  to  the 
consimier,  "You  will  pay  us  such  and 
such  a  price  for  what  we  grow." 

There  is  an  effort  here  made  today  to 
take  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
farming,  and  well  it  may  be,  but  I  think 
we  should  look  beyond  this  time  to  the 
time  when  the  marketplace  will  pay  the 
bill  for  our  food.  The  woman  who  stood 
in  the  balcony  yesterday  and  threw  down 
the  brochure,  saying  "I  do  not  have  milk 
for  my  baby,"  was  talking  about  the 
high  price  of  milk. 

I  would  like  to  remind  those  friends  of 
mine  from  the  urban  areas  that  the 
price  of  everything  tha'  you  buy  is  going 
to  continue  to  go  up  if  we  continue  in 
this  fashion  of  eliminating  the  small 
farmers  in  this  country. 

I  would  hope,  even  though  I  may  be  a 
lone  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  that 
we  would  look  at  what  we  did  yesterday 
and  what  we  are  doing  today,  because 
the  repercussions  may  well  be  felt  in 
the  years  ahead.  And  even  though  you 
win  on  this  floor  today,  the  ultimate 
people  who  will  pay  for  this  that  we  are 
doing  now  v.ill  be  paying  for  it  in  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Foley),  who  offered 
the  amendment,  so  that  I  am  very  certain 
on  this; 

That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  with  the 
$20,000  limitation,  it  applies  to  all  pay- 
ments that  take  place? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  V/e  have  taken  princi- 
pally in  this  case  the  cotton  industry-,  and 
if  a  person  in  that  industry  decides  he 
does  not  want  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram then  he  would  not  receive  any  pay- 
ments, or  he  would  not  be  under  the 
$20,000  limitation;  is  that  con-ect? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  But  there  is  another  pro- 
vision which  provides  for  commodity 
credit  loans  which  are  not.  in  effect,  pay- 
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ments  under  the  $20,000  process,  but  they 
could  be  caught  by  the  Findley  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Findley  amendment, 
I  will  tell  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  specifically  excepts 
loans  from  the  payment  limitation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  what  I  want  to  be 
certain  of.  The  person  who  is  not  setting 
aside  cotton  could  still  qualify  under  the 
commodity  credit  program. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  large  producers  could, 
under  the  Findley  amendent,  stay  in  the 
program  but  subject,  of  course  to  the 
$20,000  limitation  on  payments.  That 
limitation  would  not  apply  to  loans  how- 
ever. To  repeat,  if  a  producer  elects  to 
stay  in  the  program,  he  then  could  not 
get  any  more  in  payments  than  $20,- 
000,  but  he  then  could  get  more  than  that 
in  loans. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Under  the  commodity 
credit  loans? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Under  the  Findley  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
chairman  was  talking  about,  that  the 
producer  can  obtain  a  loan  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  system, 
and  can  qualify  for  other  payments  if 
he  goes  in  the  program. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  he  does  not  go  in  the 
program,  which  is  what  was  being  dis- 
cussed by  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  he  then  still  qualifies  for  loans 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Under  present  law  if  he 
does  not  go  in  the  program  at  all,  a  pro- 
ducer is  not  eligible  for  either  payments 
or  loans. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  So  there  is  no  increase 
set  aside  for  him,  and  there  is  no  pay- 
ment for  him? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  And  no  loans. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Under  this  provision  if 
he  were  not  in  the  program  he  could  go 
ahead  and  get  a  loan? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  Secretary  at  his  dis- 
cretion for  orderly  marketing  purposes 
made  it  available,  but  normally  he  could 
not  get  a  loan.  As  a  noncooperator  he 
would  not  be  entitled  to  any  loans,  as  a 
matter  of  right;  it  would  be  completely 
a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  Secretary 
under  what  conditions  a  noncooperator 
cotild  get  a  loan. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prob- 
lem that  I  face  with  this  is  that  if  we 
go  into  a  situation  where  there  is  a  slide 
in  the  price  of  cotton  which  goes  below 
25  cents,  we  will  then  be  having  the 
Government  buy  up  cotton  imder  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
rfrice  can  still  go  down,  as  the  chairman 
pointed  out,  so  then  the  Government 
will  be  holding  cotton,  and  in  effect  what 
we  try  to  do  with  it  is  to  hold  it  until 
the  price  goes  back  up  and  the  Govern- 
ment gets  its  money  out.  "WTiat  I  am 
worried  about  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  that  this  allows  the  big 
producer  who  refuses  to  accept  acreage 
limitations  to  use  the  Commodity  Credit 
loan  system  to  get  money  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasiu-y  and  come  out  whole,  with- 
out accepting  the  acreage  limitations 
that  those  who  are  in  the  program  have 
to  accept. 

So  we  go  from  11  million  acres  in  cot- 
ton back  up  to  16  million  acres,  and  we 
begin  to  pile  up  again  the  surpluses  that 


we  lived  with  back  in  the  1960's.  So  are 
we  not  going  around  and  in  effect  paying 
people  who  are  going  to  be  producing 
the  surplus,  because  they  are  the  large 
producers,  who  use  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  instead  of  the  set- 
aside  acreage  provisions? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  purpose  of  extending 
the  loans  to  noncooperators  is  to  keep 
the  price  above  the  loan  rates,  so  that, 
hopefully  the  Government  does  not 
acquire  any  stocks  from  any  producers, 
cooperators,  or  others. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  But  if  we  have  a  surplus, 
the  price  is  going  to  drop. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  we  have  a  loan  rate 
that  is  applicable  to  virtually  all  the  cot- 
ton that  is  produced,  our  experience  is 
that  the  price  will  generally  stay  above 
the  loan  rate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  if  one  manages 
supplies,  as  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  one  is  not  going  to 
sell  it  at  much  below  that  point,  because 
the  Government  is  going  to  be  there  if 
it  goes  much  below  that  point. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  But  to  manage  supplies, 
one  has  to  have  the  large  producer  stay 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  has  just 
made  an  excellent  argument  against  the 
Findley  Amendment  which  we  should 
not  have  adopted.  It  has  always  been 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  we 
could  effectively  manage  these  commod- 
ity programs  with  stringent  payment 
limitations.  Unfortunately  the  commit- 
tee has  adopted  the  Findley  Amendment 
so  we  are  now  attempting  to  prevent 
some  of  the  more  adverse  consequences 
of  our  owm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Foley)  there 
were — ayes  45,  noes  39. 
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I  de- 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  clerks:  and 
there  were — ayes  160,  noes  247,  not 
voting  26,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  331] 
ATES— 160 


Abdnor 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Fascell 

Alexander 

Burton 

Flood 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Camp 

Flowers 

Andrews, 

Casey.  Tex. 

Flynt 

N.  Dak. 

Chappell 

Foley 

Aspln 

Chlshoim 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Bafalls 

C!ausen. 

Fountain 

Baker 

DonH. 

Fulton 

Barrett 

Clay 

Fuqua 

Beard 

Cochran 

Gavdos 

Bercland 

Collins.  Tex. 

Gettys 

Bevlll 

Daniel.  Dan 

Ginn 

Boggs 

Davis.  Ga 

Gonzalez 

Bowen 

Davis,  S  C. 

Griffiths 

Breaiix 

de  la  Garza 

Hammer- 

Breckinridge 

Dickinson 

schmldt 

Brinkley 

Dorn 

Hanley 

Brown.  Calif. 

Down'nc; 

Hansen.  Idaho 

B\ircener 

Duncan 

Kan=pr.  Wash. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Eckhardt 

Hawkins 

Burke.  Mass. 

Evans.  Co'.o. 

Havs 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Heistoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUfield 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Lott 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Mabon 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Maisunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Natcher 


,111. 


.Pa. 


Abzug 
Adam.s 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashlev 
Badilio 
Bell 

Bennett 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brariemas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fia 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  111. 
Conable 
Conian 
Conte 
Con  vers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robert 

\V..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwtnskl 
Devlne 
Dineell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 


Nichols 

Obev 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Peace 

Preyer 

Price,  Tex, 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rooney. 

Rose 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Stark 

NOES— 247 

duPont 

Edwards  Ala 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

E.-hletr.an 

Fln.llev 

Fi.=h 

Ford. 

William  D 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuvsen 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Goldwater 
Goodhng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Gros.s 
G  rover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guver 
Haley 
Ha.milton 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hechier.  W  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HilUs 
Hin.shaw 
Hopan 
Holt 

Holtzman 

Hon  on 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarn-.an 

Johnson. 

John?on. 

Karth 

Keating 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lehm.an 

Lent 

Lons.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollisler 

McCormack 

McDade 


.  Colo. 
Pa 


Steed 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Symms 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thornton 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaU 

Ullman 

ViEorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
W'right 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zwach 


McEwen 

MrKmney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlpan 

Mallary 

Maraziti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Parris 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Price.  HI. 
Prltchard 
Rallsback 
Range! 
Regula 
Reld 
Reuss 
RIeple 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson,  'Va. 
Robison.  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio. 
Roncailo. 
Rooney,  N.Y 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roussclot 
Ruppe 
St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Savior 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 


.  Wyo. 
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Shi.rter 

Taylor.  Mo 

Wilson. 

s:arlc 

Teacue.  Calif. 

Charles  H.. 

Snmh.  Iowa 

Thone 

Calif. 

Snyder 

Tiernan 

Winn 

Sip.Kgers 

Van  Deerlln 

Wolff 

Stanton. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wyatt 

J  William 

Vanlk 

Wvdler 

Stanton. 

Veysey 

Wylle 

James  V. 

WaUlle 

Wyman 

Steele 

Ware 

Yates 

Stclger,  Ariz. 

Whalen 

Yatron 

Stelger  Wis. 

Whitthurst 

Young,  Fla. 

Stratton 

Wldnall 

Young.  111. 

Studds 

WlpRlns 

Zablocki 

Sullivan 

Williams 

Zion 

Talcott 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Brooks 

Fraser 

MailUard 

Cartfr 

Frenzel 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Collier 

Green.  Oreg. 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Coiiehlin 

Hebert 

Morgan 

Danielson 

Johnson.  Ca'i 

f.  Pepper 

Dent 

Kasienmeler 

Petiis 

Dlciis 

K\x\s, 

Rosenthal 

Edwards,  Calif.  Land^rebe 

Skubltz 

Plsher 

McFall 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Messrs.  QUIE  and  BEFALIS  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BURLISON    OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  i 

Annendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burlison  of 
Missouri:  Page  21.  Immediately  after  line 
16,  Insert  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  of  soybeans  at  $3  per  bushel.'." 

Page  21,  line  16,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Mr.  BITRLISON  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  bill,  in  addition  to  the 
target  level  price  concept,  we  have  also 
an  increase  in  the  loan  levels  in  each  of 
the  major  commodities,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton.  The  loan  level  for 
soybeans  remains  the  same  under  this 
committee  bill.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  at  the  level  of  $2.25  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  just  a  few 
years  ago  when  we  still  had  the  same 
loan  level  as  the  present  rate,  and  soy- 
beans were  selling  for  $2.30  a  bushel. 
Now,  just  a  short  time  later,  a  few  years 
later,  we  still  have  the  same  $2.25  per 
bushel  loan  rate  and  we  have  soybeans, 
if  you  have  them  to  sell,  in  recent 
months  going  at  between  $11  and  $12  a 
bushel. 

We  have  also  seen  in  recent  years  re- 
strictions for  impeding  the  planting  of 
soybeans.  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
I  pleaded  with  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  planting  of  soy- 
beans on  set-aside  acreages.  Even  at  that 
time,  3  years  ago,  in  1970,  we  had  a 
tremendous  demand  for  soybeans  and  a 
short  supply  of  them.  My  position  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  did  not 
prevail. 

I  made  the  same  pleas  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  permit,  in  his 
discretion,  the  planting  of  soybeans  on 
the  set-aside  acreage  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Again  I  did  not  prevail.  Two  years 
later  we  have  seen  the  Secretary  exer- 
cise that  discretion,  and  In  the  program 
for  1973,  the  present  crop  year,  we  see 
there  is  no  set-aside  acreage. 

I  may  say,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
the  author  in  t^""  1970  bill  of  a  provi- 


sion in  that  act  to  permit  soybean  sub- 
stitution for  cotton  acreage  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary.  He  has  not  seen 
fit  to  permit  substitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  bill  here  to  increase  the  loan 
level  for  the  major  commodities,  it  seems 
only  equitable  and  proper  to  me  that  we 
increase  the  loan  level  for  soybeans.  Our 
Government  has  pulled  all  the  stops  in 
recent  months  to  get  increased  soybean 
acreage  for  this  coming  year. 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  that 
if  you  had  soybeans  to  sell  in  recent 
months  you  could  get  $11  to  $12  a  bushel 
for  them. 

This  point  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  our  Government  just  put  an 
embargo  on  soybeans.  You  cannot  even 
export  them  now. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
makes  a  very  interesting  point  in  his 
amendment  in  a  request  for  soybeans  to 
be  listed  at  $3  a  bushel.  It  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate, because  they  are  selling  at  the 
present  time  for  $10  a  bushel  and  we 
have  a  24  percent  increase  contemplated 
this  year  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
what  they  will  reduce  it  quite  drastically. 
We  have  said  this  before,  but  even  if 
it  does  not  reach  that  particular  amount, 
ws  are  al<;o  guaranteeing  us  a  target  price 
for  corn  and  wheat,  and  that  point  will 
not  be  reached,  either. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  out  of  order  or  out 
of  line  to  make  thi.<^  simple  request  to  in- 
clude soybeans  in  the  target  price. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
my  friend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  insisting  on  full  production  of  our 
acreage  of  soybeans,  and  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  general  public  share  in  the  risk 
this  entails  of  full  production  of  this 
commodity  over  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  might  be  well  to  recall  some  of  the  re- 
cent history  of  soybean  loan  rates  in 
this  country.  I  well  recall  in  1969  strong 
pressures  which  were  put  on  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  increase  the  loan  rate  on  soy- 
beans, very  similar  to  what  is  being  at- 
tempted here  today.  At  that  time  the 
loan  rate  was  $2.50.  There  were  some 
enthusiasts  who  wanted  the  loan  rate 
raised  even  higher,  saying  that  because 
soybeans  were  selling  for  only  $2.40 
that  raising  the  loan  rate  would  also 
raise  the  price.  Well,  a  very  different 
school  of  thought  in  the  Department 
prevailed  and  that  was  that  if  you  low- 
ered the  loan  rate  instead  of  raising  it 
you  would  become  more  competitive  in 
the  world  markets,  and  you  could  sell 
enough  soybeans  so  that  the  price  would 
rise. 

Fortunately  that  school  of  thought  pre- 
vailed. The  loan  rate  on  soybeans  was 


lowered  from  $2.50  to  $2.25,  exports  did 
increase,  and  the  price  of  soybeans  has 
gone  up  steadily  ever  since,  every  year, 
and  soybeans  have  been  the  success  story 
in  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
my  friend  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Mayne,  would 
not  suggest  that  we  have  $11  to  $12  prices 
on  soybeans  in  the  last  few  years  be- 
cause the  loan  level  was  lowered  several 
years  ago  from  $2.40  to  $2.25  a  bushel? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  will  stand  by  my  state- 
ment, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  in  every  year  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price 
of  soybeans  since  January  of  1969,  and 
this  was  before  the  great  increases  of  the 
past  year.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  In  soybean  production,  and 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
prices  year  after  year.  Production  went 
from  1.17  billion  bushels  in  1971  to  1.27 
billion  bushels  in  1972  and  predictions 
are  there  will  be  another  increase  to  1.58 
billion  bushels  this  year.  The  additional 
production  being  made  available  under 
the  present  $2.25  lower  rate  is  desperate- 
ly needed.  And  we  do  not  want  to  tamper 
with  something  that  is  working  so  suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man in  just  one  moment. 

The  soybean  organizations  are  not 
asking  for  this  increase  in  loan  rate.  Our 
committee  and  our  subcommittee  have 
considered  all  facets  of  this  problem 
very  carefully,  and  I  am  unaware  of  a 
single  request  from  the  American  Soy- 
bean Association  or  any  other  group  rep- 
resenting either  soybean  producers  or 
processers  to  raise  the  loan  rate  on  soy- 
beans. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House  let 
us  not  mess  up  something  that  is  work- 
ing so  beautifully.  We  have  too  often  seen 
what  happens  when  we  tinker  with  the 
economy,  and  if  we  start  changing  the 
soybean  loan  rate  without  any  need  to 
do  so  the  results  can  be  far  different 
than  might  be  anticipated.  I  say  let  us 
vote  down  this  amendment. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Findley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  my  State  of  Illinois 
ranks  Uth  in  the  production  of  soy- 
beans, and  I  can  subscribe  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  said.  I  have  not 
heard  from  one  soybean  producer  for 
several  years  in  support  of  a  higher  loan 
rate  for  soybeans.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  just  made. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  In 
order  to  make  an  announcement,  and 
that  is  that  the  people  who  have  charge 
of  the  voting  panel  and  the  electronic 
voting  system  think  that  they  have  found 
the  problem,  and  they  want  to  activate 
the  panel  for  3  or  4  minutes  to  make  sure 
that  it  works.  So  when  it  comes  on  it  will 
not  mean  anything  except  that  those 
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people  are  determining  if  it  works  prop- 
erly and  is  available  for  use. 

The  Chairman  will  then  announce  at 
the  next  vote  whether  it  will  be  held  by 
electronic  vote  or  not.  So.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  wanted  to  alert  the  Members  that 
if  it  comes  on  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  is  a  vote  being  taken, 
unless  the  Chairman  so  announces. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  probably  would  not 
have  suggested  this  exact  amendment, 
but  I  think  that  in  view  of  the  debate 
that  has  just  taken  place  that  perhaps 
a  couple  of  points  should  be  made. 

It  was  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
soybeans  were  selling  on  the  farm  for 
$2.45  a  bushel.  Can  you  imagine  that? 
We  export  more  than  half  of  the  soy- 
beans we  grow  in  tliis  country,  and  we 
were  letting  foreign  customers  get  them 
at  $2.45  a  bushel.  They  would  wilhngly 
have  paid  $3  or  $4.  They  have  shown  that 
in  the  last  year.  They  are  buying  more  at 
higher  prices.  Price  was  not  the  obstacle 
to  greater  sales.  We  let  them  keep  all 
those  extra  dollar  credits  they  would 
have  paid  for  those  soybeans  and  pile 
them  up  to  help  cause  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  We  did  not  have  sense  enough 
in  tills  coimtry  to  get  a  better  price  for 
the  product  we  were  selling  overseas, 
hardly  half  of  what  they  were  willing  to 
pay. 

The  way  to  create  a  reserve  and  ac- 
complish the  objective  most  efficiently 
and  most  effectively  would  be  to  put 
aside  some  soybeans  in  surplus  years  into 
a  reserve  and  keep  them  for  a  year  like 
this,  so  that  we  not  only  would  have  had 
more  to  sell  overseas  but  more  for  do- 
mestic users,  too,  but  the  administration 
has  opposed  and  the  Congress  has  been 
unwilling  to  establish  that  kind  of 
reserve. 

This  is  a  more  expensive  way  of  doing 
the  same  thing.  It  is  the  less  preferred 
of  two  alternatives,  not  as  good  as  the 
other,  but  since  the  other  way  has  been 
turned  down.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it. 

As  far  as  the  Soybean  Association  is 
concerned,  they  have  sought  low  loan 
rates  and  opposed  things  like  establish- 
ing a  reserve  which  would  be  good  for 
producers  and  consumers  in  this  coim- 
trj'  over  a  period  of  years.  That  organiza- 
tion has  been  supported  by  processors. 
That  is  who  helps  finance  them.  We  have 
known  that  for  years.  There  is  a  small 
growers  organization  centered  in  Indiana, 
but  let  no  one  come  in  here  with  a  story 
about  the  National  Soybean  Association 
is  the  strong  voice  of  the  average  soybean 
grower  in  this  country. 

Go  out.  go  down  the  road  and  get  a 
little  dust  on  one's  shoes.  Talk  to  those 
farmers  and  find  out  how  many  of  them 
oppose  increasing  the  $2.25  loan  level. 

As  far  as  the  consumers  are  concerned, 
if  they  want  soybeans  produced,  they  can 
get  them  by  having  a  $3  loan  level.  That 
is  far  below  the  present  price  but  is  still 
an  incentive.  In  1959,  Benson  put  $1.05 
loan  on  corn  to  all  producers.  We  had 
so  much  corn  the  next  2  years  it  about 
drowned  us.  If  we  are  really  interested 
in  getting  more  soybeans  and  getting 
more  soybean  meal  and  more  soybean 
oil,  then  vote  for  this  amendment.  That 


is  the  fact  of  the  matter,  as  far  as  the 
consumers  are  concerned. 

I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  having 
too  high  a  loan  rate  because  I  think  farm- 
ers can  prcduce  so  much  it  could  cause 
prices  to  drop  to  too  low  a  level,  but 
under  the  circumstances  I  think  that  a 
loan  level  cf  $3  would  not  be  too  high  for 
a  year  or  two  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  has  not  been  willing  today  to 
adopt  a  reserve  program.  The  admin- 
istration has  opposed  having  a  reserve 
that  is  under  guidelines  prohibiting  them 
from  dumping  it.  and  also  prohibiting 
them  from  making  foreign  sales  when 
they  ought  not  to  be  malung  them.  So 
the  lesser  of  the  alternatives  is  to  vote 
for  this  amendment,  and  if  it  results  in 
a  big  enough  production  to  result  in  a 
Government  financed  reserve  under  the 
reseal  program,  then  a  reserve  will  be 
created  that  way.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  agree  that  if  there  is  any  pur- 
pose or  reason  for  increasing  the  loan 
level  of  wheat,  feed  grains  or  cotton,  that 
it  is  certainly  equitable,  fair,  and  reason- 
able that  the  same  thing  be  done  for  soy- 
beans and  other  staple  commodities? 

Mr.  SROTH  of  Iowa.  That  is  true.  If 
the  purpose  is  to  encourage  more  pro- 
duction, obviously  a  loan  level  increase 
would  help.  When  they  lowered  the  soy- 
bean loan  from  $2.40  down  to  $2.25,  they 
did  it  to  discourage  production.  That  was 
the  avowed  purpose  in  doing  that.  So  if 
they  want  to  encourage  production,  they 
would  need  to  increase  the  loan  level. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  It  does  seem  to  me  it  is 
very  hard  to  reconcile  the  gentleman's 
statement  with  the  fact  that  in  every 
year  within  the  last  5  years  there  has 
been  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the 
soybean  production,  and  in  these  last 
3  years  it  went  from  1.17  million  bushels 
in  1971  to  1.27,  and  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  yesterday's  report,  it  is  going  to 
be  up  another  24  percent  to  1.58  million 
bushels,  which  is  breaking  all  records  in 
history;  in  fact,  it  has  broken  all  pre- 
vious records  each  year  for  the  past  6 
years. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Acreage  of  soy- 
beans corresponds  to  the  acreage  in  corn 
and  other  production.  Whenever  the 
number  of  acres  in  corn  set-aside,  con- 
servation acres  and  grain  crops  are  re- 
duced, it  results  in  an  increase  in  the 
acreage  in  soybean  production. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Burlison  of 
Missouri!   there  were — ayes  34,  noes  44. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oHered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  8.  line  2  strike  out  "W'heat  ProductloB 
Incentives". 

Ou  page  8.  strike  out  line  21  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(ci  Payments 
shall  be  made  for  the  1974  crop  of  wheat". 

On  page  9.  strike  out  lines  5  throut-h  20 
and  insert  'is  less  than  the  established  price 
of  $2.05  per  bushel  times  (ill  the  allotment 
for  the  farm  for  such  crop,  times  (iiii  the 
projected  >ield  established  for  the  farm  with 
such  adjustments  as  liie  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable 
yield.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers". 

On  page  10  between  lines  5  and  6.  Insert 
the  following: 

"Payments  shall  be  made  for  the  1975  and 

1976  crops  of  wheat  to  producers  on  each 
farm  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  in  oider  to  achieve  a  complete 
phaseout  of  such  payments  to  producers  after 
the  1967  crop.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  such  payments,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  amount  paid  on  the 
1974  crop,  the  market  conditions,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate." 

On  page  11.  line  20,  strike  out  •1977  ■  nnd 
Insert  "1976". 

On  page  11.  line  23.  strike  out  "1977'  and 
Insert  "1976". 

On   page   12.   line   3,  strike   out   "through 

1977  crops"  and  Insert  "crop". 

On  page  12,  b-.'tween  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

"(vli)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1977 
crop,  section  379b(c)(l)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  set- 
aside  ol  cropland  if  he  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  wheat  or  other  commodities 
will.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  set-aside,  likely 
be  exceslve  taking  into  account  the  need  for 
an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a 
national  emergency  If  a  set-aside  of  crop- 
land is  in  effect  under  this  paragraph,  then 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  and  pur- 
chases en  wheat,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  set  aside  and  de\ote  to  approved  con- 
servation uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal 
to  such  percentage  of  the  cropland  base  for 
the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  cropland 
base  shall  be  the  acreage  devoted  to  major 
crops  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  to  such  extent 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  adju.st  the  acre- 
age of  wheat  to  desirable  goals.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  to  producers  rn  a  farm 
who  set  aside  acreage  under  this  section. 
The  payments  for  a  farm  shall  be  at  such 
rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  diversion  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  productlNity  of  the  acreage 
diverted."  " 

On  page  21,  line  23.  strike  cut  "each"  and 
insert  "the  1974" 

On  page  22.  strike  out  lines  12  through  24 
and  insert  "is  less  than  the  established  price 
of  81.38  per  bushel  The  payment  rate  for 
grain  sorghums  and.  If  des-" 

On  page  23.  after  the  period  in  line  10.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"The  Secretary  shall  also  make  available 
to  producers  payments  for  the  1975  and  1976 
crops  of  such  commodities  in  such  amounts 
as  he  may  prescribe  in  order  to  achieve  a 
complete  phase  out  of  such  payments  to 
producers  after  the  1976  crop.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  such  payments  for  1975 
and  1976.  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  amount  paid  on  the  1974  crop, 
the  market  conditions,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  he  deems  necessary.  The  payments 
for  grain  sorghums  and.  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  for  the  1975  and  1976  crops 
shall  be  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretarj-  deter- 
mines fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the 
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rate  at  which  payments  are  made  available 
tor  corn." 

On  page  23  strike  out  lines  11  and  12  and 
Insert  "  '(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  1974  through  1976  calendar 
years,  determine  and  proclaim  for  the  crop 
produced'  ". 

On  page  26,  line  1,  strike  out  "1977"  and 
Insert  "1976". 

On  page  26.  line  16,  strike  out  "1977"  and 
insert  "1976". 

On  page  27,  line  1,  strike  out  "through  1977 
crops"  and  substitute  "crop". 

On  page  27,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(O)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1977 
crop,  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  105  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  'feed  grain  base'  and  substituting  'crop- 
land base'  and  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(e)  of  section  105  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  'For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  the  cropland  base  shall 
be  the  acreage  devoted  to  major  crops  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary'  ". 

On  page  27,  line  18,  strike  "1978"  and  In- 
sert "1976". 

On  page  27,  line  20,  strike  "1977"  and  Insert 
"1976". 

On  page  27,  in  line  24.  strike  "1977"  and 
substitute  "1976". 

On  page  28,  line  14,  strike  out  "Cotton 
Production  Incentives". 

On  page  29.  line  15,  strike  out  "for  each 
crop"  and  Insert  "for  the  1974  crop". 

On  page  23,  Insert  a  period  at  the  end  of 
line  24. 

On  page  30,  strike  out  lines  1  through  11 
and  insert  the  following: 

"Payments  shall  be  made  for  the  1975  and 
1976  crops  of  cotton  to  producers  on  each 
farm  In  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  in  order  to  achieve  a  complete 
phaseout  of  such  payments  to  producers 
after  the  1976  crop.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
paid  on  the  1974  crop,  the  market  condi- 
tions, and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  "If  the" 

At  end  of  line  25  on  page  31,  Insert  the 
following : 

"(P)  effective  with  respect  to  the  1977 
crop,  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  103(e)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  it  appears  In 
such  section  602  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  'farm  bsise  acreage  allotment' 
and  substituting  'cropland  base",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  'For 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  cropland 
base  shall  be  the  acreafe  devoted  to  major 
crops  as  determined  by  the  Secretary'  ". 

On  page  32.  line  1,  strike  out  "F"  and  In- 
sert "G". 

Mr.  MICHEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record,  in  view 
of  the  copies  being  made  available  at 
both  desks  and  in  order  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
fundamentally  opposed  to  Government 
controlling  our  lives,  our  businesses,  our 
farms,  or  the  economy.  My  position  has 
been  fairly  consistent  as  I  voted  against 
wage  and  price  controls  each  time,  acre- 
age allotments,  quotas,  pegged  prices, 
target  prices — name  it.  I  support  the 
concept  of  an  unfettered  free-enterprise 
system,  whether  it  be  in  our  factories  and 
businesses  In  the  cities  or  out  on  the 
farms. 

This  country  Is  what  it  is  today  be- 


cause we  have  the  natural  resources  and 
because  we  are  a  producing  nation.  Yet, 
we  are  also  a  consuming  nation,  but  the 
consumers  have  always  fared  better  be- 
cause we  have  had  this  great  capacity  to 
produce  both  in  our  factories  and  out  on 
the  farms. 

I  will  be  quite  frank  with  the  Members 
that,  before  the  Sisk  amendment  was 
defeated,  I  had  no  great  illusions  over 
the  amount  of  support  I  would  get  for 
my  amendment,  as  good  as  I  think  it  is. 
I  have  been  monitoring  those  teller  votes 
here  for  the  past  several  weeks,  and  I  do 
not  underestimate  the  crafty  and  wily 
ways  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  The  die  may  very  well 
have  been  cast,  but  I  think,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  defeat  of  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment, there  still  are  many  Members  of 
this  House  who  feel  as  I  do  that  we  ought 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  market- 
oriented  agriculture  and  the  amendment 
which  I  offer  is  designed  to  provide  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  vote  for  legislation 
which  will  make  possible  the  gradual 
return  of  American  agriculture  to  the 
market  system. 

As  I  said"  to  the  House  on  June  10  in 
a  special  order: 

We  can  vote  for  this  bill  and  move  agri- 
culture and  consumers  and  taxpayers  and 
the  country  backward.  Or  we  can  move  to 
positive  legislation  which  will  move  farmers 
in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  and  less 
dependence  on  Government,  less  dependence 
on  outmoded  allotments  and  quotas  and  pro- 
duction patterns  based  on  decades-ago  plant- 
ing needs. 

This  amendment  provides  a  positive 
approach.  Its  purpose  is  threefold.  It  is 
designed  first  to  separate  payments  made 
to  supplement  farm  income  from  per- 
formance payments  made  to  encourage 
needed  adjustments  in  resource  use;  sec- 
ond, to  provide  for  an  orderly  phaseout 
of  income  payments  over  a  3 -year  period; 
and,  third,  to  shift  the  set-aside  program 
to  a  cropland  basis  at  the  end  of  the 
phaseout  period. 

The  target  price  approach  embodied 
in  H.R.  8860,  it  seems  to  me,  is  unsound 
farm  policy.  I  would  prefer  to  have  a 
bill  which  makes  no  reference  to  target 
prices.  However,  since  it  is  my  objective 
to  improve  this  bill  rather  than  to  defeat 
it.  my  amendment  would  provide  that 
income  payments  would  be  made  in 
1974 — if  needed — to  attain  the  target 
price  set  forth  in  the  bill.  Income  pay- 
ments could  also  be  made  in  1975  and 
1976  at  such  levels  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  to  achieve  an  orderly 
phaseout  of  income  payments.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  such  payments 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  take 
into  account  the  amounts  paid  on  1974 
crops,  market  conditions,  and  such  other 
factors  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Acreage  allotments  would  be  used  to 
determine  distribution  of  target  price 
payments  in  1974  and  the  phaseout  pay- 
ments authorized  for  1975  and  1976. 

In  1977  payments  would  be  made  only 
for  contributions  to  resource  adjustment 
through  participation  in  the  set-aside 
program.  Such  payments  would  be  per- 
formance payments — not  income  pay- 
ments. 

Also,  in  1977  the  set-aside  program 
would  be  based  on  cropland  rather  than 


the  outdated  historic  bases  now  used  to 
determine  set-aside  requirements.  Coop- 
erating producers  would  be  required  to 
set  aside  a  percentage  of  their  total  crop- 
land rather  than  a  percentage  of  the 
acreage  historically  devoted  to  specific 
crops.  This  would  result  in  a  more  equit- 
able distribution  of  set-aside  require- 
ments and  would  give  producers  more 
freedom  to  adjust  their  production  to 
changing  market  requirements. 

The  times  cry  out  for  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  Government  farm  policy. 
The  widely  respected  liberal  National 
Planning  Association  says — 

America  faces  critical  decisions  in  food 
and  agricultural  policy.  The  Nation  needs  not 
a  blueprint  based  on  the  assumption  of  a 
known  future  but  a  strategy  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  any  situation  likely  to  appear. 

D.  Gale  Johnson,  the  eminent  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  agrees.  In  a  re- 
cent study  published  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research,  he  says  that  in  1973.  because 
of  the  coincidence  of  the  expiration  of 
major  farm  legislation  and  the  begin- 
nings of  trade  negotiations,  an  oppor- 
tunity exists  to  make  changes  that  will 
benefit  consumers  and  taxpayers.  He 
says : 

Americans  cannot  have  It  both  ways:  freer 
access  to  markets  In  other  countries  will  re- 
quire changes  In  tJ.S.  domestic  farm  pro- 
grams and  trade  measures. 

William  J.  Kuhfuss,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation— the 
largest  general  farm  organization — and 
a  resident  of  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  says  farmers  are 
the  closest  they  have  been  for  many  years 
to  a  market-oriented  system,  and  the 
market  continues  to  work  well.  He  says: 

If  we  can  maintain  the  general  health  of 
agriculture,  farmers  will  adjust  their  produc- 
tion to  produce  what  consumers  want  as  re- 
flected In  the  market. 

The  target,  price  concept  embodied  in 
H.R.  8860  is  similar  to  the  target  price 
plan  embodied  in  the  common  agricul- 
tural policy  of  the  European  EJconomic 
Community.  This  European  program  has 
been  cited  by  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  a  major  roadblock  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  American  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  If  we  adopt  such  a 
program  for  American  agriculture  we 
shall  make  future  trade  negotiations 
with  EEC  nations  far  more  difficult  than 
they  otherwise  would  be. 

The  pitfalls  of  the  target  price  con- 
cept have  been  outlined  in  detail  on 
page  193  of  the  excellent  minority  re- 
port on  H.R.  8860.  The  minority  has  ac- 
curately identified  the  target  price  con- 
cept as  the  Brannan  plan. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  Members 
of  the  House  who  do  not  recall  the  orig- 
inal Brannan  plan.  But  there  are  others 
of  us  who  well  recall  its  debut  in  1949 
when  the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
first  proposed  to  abandon  the  established 
system  of  supporting  farm  prices  in  the 
marketplace  In  favor  of  making  the 
farmer  dependent  upon  appropriations 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  a  large 
part  of  his  income. 

At  that  time  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  the  assistant  to  my  distinguished 
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predecessor,  Judge  Harold  Velde.  I  well 
recall  how  he  felt  about  this  scheme  to 
hold  out  the  lure  of  high  prices  to  farm- 
ers and  cheap  food  to  consumers  with 
the  promise  that  "it  ain't  going  to  cost 
anybody  much." 

I  recall  the  day,  July  21,  1949 — nearly 
24  years  ago — when  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Velde,  cast  his  vote  against  a  tilal  run 
of  the  Brannan  plan.  I  recall  that  he  was 
joined  in  that  successful  effort  by  the 
present  minority  leader  iMr.  Gerald  R. 
FoRDi.  The  present  minority  whip  (Mr. 
Akends  I .  and  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  associate  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  whose 
competence  as  an  expert  on  both  agri- 
culture and  government  finance  is  rec- 
ognized by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  had  this  to  say  about  the  Brennan 
plan  at  that  time : 

What  Mr.  Brannan  asks  the  farmer  Is  to 
take  whatever  low  price  the  buyers  and  the 
middlemen  want  to  pay  him  and  get  the 
rest  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  To  ask  the 
farmers  to  submit  to  such  a  program  Is  the 
same  as  asking  labor  to  let  employers  pay 
whatever  low  wages  the  employers  want  to 
pay,  the  difference  to  be  made  up  by  Fed- 
eral payments.  Such  a  plan  would  not  be 
fair  to  labor.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  farmers, 
not  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough 
money  in  the  country  to  finance  such  a 
plan. 

There  are  other  Members  of  this  House 
who  were  here  in  1949  and  cast  their 
votes  against  the  Brannan  plan  at  that 
time.  They  are  Members  of  both  parties, 
from  both  rural  and  urban  districts.  I 
urged  them  and  all  other  Members  of 
this  body  to  support  the  amendment 
which  is  now  before  us. 

We  owe  it  to  our  farmers,  consumers, 
and  all  taxpayers  to  reject  the  1973  mod- 
el of  the  Brannan  plan. 

We  ha\c  a  responsibilit.v  to  move 
ahead,  to  let  farmers  take  advantage  of 
the  opportimity  for  increasing  produc- 
tion and  profits  which  now  are  so  ob- 
vious. We  have  a  responsibility  to  let  our 
farmers  produce  for  expanding  markets 
at  lower  unit  costs  and  increased  profits. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  our  actions 
benefit  the  consumers,  taxpayers,  farm- 
ers, and  people  around  the  world. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  offering  this  very  significant  amend- 
ment. If  I  understand  it  correctly,  it  is 
in  two  main  parts. 

First,  it  would  phase  out  by  1977  the 
income  payment.  Second,  it  would  make 
a  very  substantial  and  very  substantive 
change  in  the  present  method  of  estab- 
lishing allotments  for  those  farmers  who 
participate  in  the  set-aside  program.  In- 
stead of  using  an  outmoded  historic  base, 
it  would  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  per- 
centage of  their  total  cropland. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  know  in 
my  own  State  of  Illinois,  as  is  true  in 
the  gentleman's  case,  we  have  had  many 
complaints  from  farmers  who  say  that 
agriculture  is  a  dynamic  industry  and 
has  changed  vastly  from  the  period  on 
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which  the  present  allotments  are  based. 
Many  farmers  have  gone  from  dairj'ing 
to  cash  grain  types  of  farming.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  introduce  greater  equity 
into  the  set-aside  program,  I  hope  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  have  the 
support  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  valuable  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

For  those  of  you  concerned  about  too 
drastic  a  change  may  I  remind  you  that 
we  propose  a  3-year  phaseout  of  the  in- 
come supplement  program. 

This  certainly  offers  ample  opportu- 
nity for  adjustment.  And  finally,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  are  ever  going  to  make 
this  move  toward  freeing  up  agriculture, 
now  is  the  time — when  prices  of  all  farm 
commodities  are  up  and  everything  looks 
good  for  a  continuation  of  these  good 
prices  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  the  details  of  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel  > .  I  support  the  amendment,  and 
I  support  it  because  I  believe  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  substantive  good. 

I  also  support  it  because  I  believe  as 
a  practical  matter  its  approval  by  this 
body  will  permit  the  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  come  up 
with  the  best  possible  solution  to  keep 
America's  agriculture  productive  for 
consumers  and  beneficial  to  farmers  at 
the  same  time. 

If  this  amendment  is  approved,  it  will 
go  to  the  conference  with  the  bill  from 
the  other  body,  and  the  conferees  will 
have  more  flexibility  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  than  we  could  possi- 
bly imagine  under  any  circumstances.  So 
if  Members  want  the  conferees  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  their  will  with 
the  maximum  of  flexibility  they  ought  to 
vote  for  the  Michel  amendment  whether 
they  agree  with  every  detail  in  it  or  not. 
Now,  if  the  Michel  amendment  does 
not  prevail,  I  will  repeat,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  I  think  any  bill  that 
comes  from  this  body  and  is  combined 
with  that  of  the  other  body  does  not 
have  a  prayer  of  being  approved  by  the 
White  House.  It  is  just  that  pragmatic. 
So  on  substantive  as  well  as  practical 
grounds,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  mem- 
ber.i  of  the  committee  support  the  Michel 
amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  five  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  view;5oint  on  this  is 
somewhat  ciiffcrent  from  that  which  has 
jvst  been  expressed  by  my  good  friend, 
the  minority  leader. 

I  rcr.oj^nize  that  we  do  not  have  much 
of  a  farm  bill,  and  that  apparently  the 
Hou'-e  dors  rot  want  very  much  of  a 
1.  vrn  bill,  and  that  perhaps  the  country 
v.ants  scarcity  instead  of  protection  for 
farmer.^,  and,  therefore,  probably  we  may 
wind  up  with  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
United  Strtes  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  v>e  are 
Roing  to  have  if  we  do  not  have  a  farm 
program,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
.should  be  any  surprise  to  anyone  if  we 
so  arranged  this  situation  so  thr.t  there 


cannot  be  any  profit  in  agriculture.  I 
cannot  see  how  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  farmers  to  continually  provide 
the  chicken  and  the  beef  and  the  soy- 
beans and  the  rice  that  we  are  eating. 
I  know  that  this  comes  as  a  shock,  and 
most  people  do  not  believe  it  when  It  is 
suggested  that  we  could  have  scarcities 
in  the  United  States.  But  less  than  a  year 
ago  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  would  have  believed  that  soybeans 
would  have  brought  $10  a  bu-sheleither. 

They  would  not  have  believed  it.  and 
they  did  not  believe  it.  We  do  not  now 
believe  that  we  can  have  scarcity.  But 
the  fact  is  we  can  have  scarcity'  if  we 
create  a  situation  which  does  not  make 
production  remunerative. 

Now,  the  suggestion  has  been  thai 
since  the  bill  as  amended  goes  so  far 
toward  trying  to  keep  people  out  of  pro- 
duction rather  than  putting  them  in, 
tiirough  the  amendments  that  we  have 
adopted,  that  we  can  take  this  bill  to 
conference. 

The  suggestion  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  we  take  it 
to  conference  and  see  if  we  cannot  work 
out  something  else. 

This  Michel  amendment  proposes  to 
phase  out  all  agricultural  programs  in  the 
course  of  3  years.  Now.  I  do  not  beHcve  in 
phasing  out  agricultural  programs  this 
year,  next  year,  or  3  years  from  now.  I 
think  we  will  be  just  as  hungry  3  years 
from  now  a.s  we  are  now,  and  as  for 
me  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  phase  out 
all  agricultural  programs,  as  the  Michel 
amendment  would  suggest. 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  the  present* 
law,  we  could  do  lots  worse  than  to  con- 
tinue the  present  program. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  assure  my  good  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  I 
do  not  believe  in  phasing  out  agricultural 
programs,  but  I  do  not  want  to  put  farm- 
ers in  straitjackets  either,  and  the  bill 
that  we  have  been  working  on,  as  it  has 
worked  out,  in  effect,  puts  the  farmers 
in  straitjackets. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  it  puts  them  out 
in  the  cold  without  any  kind  of  a  jacket 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter, then,  to  take  a  vehicle  that  continues 
the  program  which  the  committee  rec- 
ommended for  1  year  and  then  consider 
the  phaseout  features  later  on  in  the 
conference.  It  could  be  combined  with 
the  version  of  the  other  body,  which  is 
quite  a  different  bill.  If  we  "did  that,  I 
lielieve  the  gentleman  through  his  wis- 
dom and  the  wisdom  of  his  conferees 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  other  body  and 
their  conferees,  could  end  up  with  a  verv 
constructive  farm  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chaii'man.  I  think  it 
vvould  make  a  good  deal  more  sense  if 
we  would  take  the  farm  bill  which  our 
committee  brought  in  and  limit  it  to  1 
year  only,  without  any  phaseout  provi- 
•sions  in  it,  except  that  it  is  limited  to  1 
year,  and  take  that  to  conference. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned— and  I  only 
ask  my  colleagues  to  make  up  their  own 
minds — I  am  not  going  to  vote  here  for  a 
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bill  to  phase  out  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  say  to  the  farmers  of  America 
that  we  will  not  have  you  have  any  pro- 
gram whereas  everybody  else  in  the 
United  States  does.  If  you  will  eliminate 
all  Government  help  for  transportation, 
for  banking,  for  labor  and  all  other 
groups  I  will  talk  with  you  about  phasing 
out  all  help  for  agriculture.  For  that  rea- 
son I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  accept  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  expressed  the 
situation  very  well.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  to  disagree  very  respectfully  but 
very  emphatically  with  the  minority 
leader. 

This  proposal  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel*  has  offered 
was  very,  very  carefully  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grain  and  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House.  It  was  pre- 
sented in  testimony  in  the  hearings  by 
its  proponents.  We  gave  it  every  con- 
sideration, and  after  6  months  of  hear- 
ings and  discussions  and  markups,  we 
decided  that  that  was  not  the  way  to 
get  food  on  the  tables  of  the  American 
people. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  do  not 
want  to  be  left  high  and  dry  with  abso- 
lutely no  kind  of  guarantee  or  assurance 
that  if  they  respond  to  these  present 
urgent  pleas  for  more  production  that 
they  will  not  be  left  holding  the  bag  with 
a  tremendous  surplus.  They  are  not  going 
to  continue  to  produce  more  and  more 
food  next  year  if  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law  expire  and  we  do  not  put 
something  in  their  place. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
propose  that  just  3  years  from  now,  in 
1977,  there  would  be  no  farm  program  at 
all.  That  is  awfully  stiff  medicine  for 
me  to  go  up  to  Iowa  with  and  talk  with 
the  farmers,  as  I  did  last  week,  and  say 
to  them,  "Fellow,  no  farm  program  at 
all  starting  in  1977."  That  is  not  ?oing  to 
wash  out  there,  and  I  do  not  presume  to 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
how  the  rank  and  file  farmers  in  his 
district  feel,  but  I  would  be  very  much 
surprised  if  they  felt  any  differently  in- 
asmuch as  they  grow  the  same  things  as 
my  farmers  do.  I  do  not  believe  they  want 
to  be  left  without  any  farm  program  at 
all. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course,  we  are  talking 
now,  when  you  say  phasing  out,  of  a 
period  of  4  years.  That  is  a  considerable 
period  of  time  in  the  future.  For  example, 
if  after  the  first  or  the  second  year  we 
have  dlscombobulated  things  to  such  a 
degree,  why,  there  is  nothing  wTong  with 
this  House  meeting  again  in  this  kind 
of  a  setting  and  amending  the  bill  to  get 
what  the  Members  wish.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that. 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  been  talk- 
ing, generally  speaking.  In  terms  of  free- 
ing up  agriculture  and  giving  It  an  oppor- 
timlty  In  the  free  market  system  to  work. 
We  ought  to  give  it  that  chance.  I  am 


convinced  that  If  there  Is  a  buck  to  be 
made,  the  farmer  is  going  to  produce. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  I  think 
we  have  to  change  our  thinking  a  little 
bit  and  believe  that  the  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  his  fair  share  and  that  the  con- 
sumer should  expect  a  few  Increases  in 
price  because  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a 
little  more,  but  I  believe  the  farmer  will 
produce  if  there  is  a  buck  to  be  made. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment says  very  clearly  on  page  4  on  the 
copy  furnished  me  that  there  will  be  a 
complete  phaseout  of  payments  after  the 
1976  crop. 

I  just  feel  that  in  our  economy  this  Is 
an  unrealistic  approach.  Our  farmers  are 
willing  to  go  ahead  and  increase  their 
productivity  as  they  have  been  doing. 
They  have  increased  soybean  production 
this  year  24  percent,  corn  production  6 
percent,  but  they  have  done  it  with  the 
safeguards  of  the  1970  act  available  to 
them.  They  are  not  going  to  go  ahead  and 
do  it  without  some  comparable  safe- 
guards to  protect  them  if  they  do  pro- 
duce, and  then  it  turns  out  there  is 
overproduction  when  this  demand  does 
not  materialize,  as  could  well  happen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seem  to  get  the  Im- 
pression that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois doubts  the  adequacy  of  his  own  pro- 
posal here  when  the  gentleman  says, 
"Well,  if  it  does  not  work  then  we  will 
come  back  2  years  from  now  and  try 
to  undo  the  damage,"  which  we  could 
not  do. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wants 
to  cast  the  farmers  of  our  country  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  subsidized  econ- 
omy all  around  them,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  I  for  one  will  not  do  it. 

When  he  has  subsidies  in  the  subsi- 
dized economy  all  around  him,  then  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  turn  him  loose,  but 
not  until  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  M.'wne 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  for  his  contribution,  and  to 
suggest  to  the  Members  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  repre- 
sents a  very  broad  cross  section  of  this 
country,  has  worked  diligently  for  6  long 
months  trying  to  effect  this  legislation. 
We  can  make  mistakes  just  like  anyone 
else,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  to  completely 
throw  out  our  work  product  except  for 
the  first  year  of  a  4-year  bill  is  really 
going  to  be  a  tremendous  waste  of  man- 
power of  this  House. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  I  think 
that  If  the  labors  of  6  months  are  to  be 
treated  in  this  cavalier  fashion  it  would 
be  frustrating  in  the  extreme. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  .  has  given 
great  leadership  and  guidance  to  the 
evolution  of  this  bill.  I  think  it  would 


be  a  tragedy  for  us  now  to  Junk  it  and 
to  abandon  the  American  farmers.  We 
need  the  American  farmers.  The  con- 
sumers need  the  American  farmers.  We 
have  got  to  give  them  some  incentive  to 
Increase  production. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  proposal  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  just 
scare  the  daylights  out  of  the  American 
farmer,  and  put  an  effective  end  to  any 
further  expansion  of  production. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Michel  on  the  excellence 
of  this  amendment.  It  provides  an  or- 
derly way  to  terminate  the  separate 
programs  for  each  major  conunodity, 
and  establish  in  their  place  a  general 
cropland  retirement  program. 

This  would  permit  the  farmer  to  man- 
age his  resources  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible,  the  market  system  to 
operate  to  greatest  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  still  provide,  through  crop- 
land retirement,  a  cushion  against  ad- 
verse fluctuations  of  market  prices. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  some 
of  the  Members  have  completely  missed 
the  point  of  the  whole  farm  program.  Let 
me  cite  some  statistics : 

In  1950  we  had  5.8  million  farms  in  the 
United  States.  Twenty-three  years  later 
we  are  down  to  2.7  million  farms  in  the 
United  States — and  this  is  with  farm 
programs. 

If  we  did  not  have  farm  programs  we 
would  accelerate  this  downward  slide  so 
that,  instead  of  arriving  at  500,000  farms 
in  the  year  2000,  we  would  probably  ar- 
rive at  that  point  by  1980.  And  when  we 
get  dowTi  to  400,000  or  500,000  farms,  we 
will  have  free  enterprise  in  our  farm 
economy  about  as  much  as  we  have  free 
enterprise  in  the  oil  industry,  or  in  the 
steel  industry,  or  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

No  one  can  get  up  and  say  that  we 
have  free  enterprise  in  the  giant  indus- 
tries I  have  just  mentioned. 

They  all  have  administered  prices.  We 
have  today  80  to  100  million  acres  of 
land  lying  idle  that  the  big  farms  could 
put  under  the  plow,  and  we  would  see 
such  a  tremendous  output  of  food  and 
fiber,  it  would  knock  the  price  completely 
out.  The  farmer  must  be  protected  as 
much  as  he  can  be  by  us.  There  is  no 
free  ride  on  the  backs  of  the  farmers  for 
cheaper  food  prices.  Either  we  guarantee 
the  farmer  fair  prices  and  subsidize 
where  he  cannot  get  fair  prices,  or  else 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  have 
to  guarantee  the  income.  I  repeat,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  low  food  prices  on  the 
backs  of  the  farmers.  Somebody  has  to 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tKe  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 
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RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  clerks;  and 
there  were — ayes  186,  noes  220,  not 
voting  27,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  332] 
AYES — 186 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ba  falls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUI.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Con:  an 
Conte 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fascell 
Plndley 


Pish 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Forsythe 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Gaydos 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Mlnlsh 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Nix 
O'Brien 


O'Hara 

.  Parrls 
Peyser 
Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 
Prltchard 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Schneebell 
Shuster 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Zlon 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Bingham 
BlatDik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
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Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUI,  N.C. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins.  111. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  !a  Garza 
Dellums 
Den  holm 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 


Eckbardt 

Ellberg 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllis 
HoUfleld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kluczynskl 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Lott 

McColUster 
McCormack 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
MUler 


Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 


Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Black 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
White 
Whltten 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 
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Boland  Frenzel  MallUard 

Carter  Hanna  MUls,  Ark. 

Collier  Harsha  Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Coughlln  Hfibert  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Danlelson  Johnson,  Calif.  Morgan 

Davis,  Ga.  King  Pepper 

Dent  Landgrebe  Pettis 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Landriun  Rooney,  N.Y.  > 

Fisher  McFall  Wright 


and 
"no" 

from 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Messrs.  PEYSER.  TIERNAN 
BEARD  changed  their  votes  from 
to  "aye." 

Mr.   RUTH   changed   his   vote 
"aye"  to  "no." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8860)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  for  this  time  simply  to  inquire  of 
the  distingiushed  majority  leader  if  my 
understanding  of  the  previous  an- 
nouncement was  correct,  that  there 
would  be  no  session  on  Friday.  I  ask 
this  question  because  many  Members 
have  inquired,  and  I  would  like  some 
verification  of  this  imderstanding. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  intend 
to  follow  the  program  we  had  set  out 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  under  that  pro- 
gram we  stated  that  there  would  be  no 
Friday  session. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  NASA 
authorization  conference  report  which 
was  agreed  to  earlier  todav. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R.  8860 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
rule,  I  submit  the  following  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  to  the  farm  bill  (HR 
8860)  tomorrow: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte  to  H.R. 
8860,  as  reported:  Page  37:  strUie  out  lines 
5  through  7;  page  37,  line  9.  strike  out  "(B)." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  &n  amendment  I  intend  to  offer 
to  H.R.  8860. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  8860 

Strike  everything  from  page  37.  lino  10, 
through  page  38,  line  19,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  807.  All  exporters  of  wheat  flour,  feed 
grains,  oU  seeds  and  products  thereof,  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  shull,  within 
seventy-two  hours  after  a  contract  for  such 
a  commodity  has  been  concluded  with  a 
foreign  buyer,  report  as  to  the  kind,  class, 
quantity,  and  destination  of  that  commod- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  shaU  promptly  make  public  such 
reports.  The  Secretary  shall  further  deter- 
mine and  make  public  the  effect  of  such 
exports  on  domestic  supply  and  demand 
of  such  commodities  at  regular  Intervals,  but 
not  less  than  twice  each  month.  Any  per- 
son who  knowingly  faUs  to  report  "export 
sales  pursuant  to  the  requirements  on  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  penalties  not  to 
exceed  $26,000  or  one  year  In  JaU,  or  both. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  ACTION  ON 
INTEREST  RATES 


I  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
reported  out  H.R.  6168  which  among 
other  things  was  designed  to  prevent  in- 
terest rates  from  rising  to  destructive 
levels. 

Unfortunately,  the  interest  rate  sec- 
tion of  this  wage-price  legislation  drew 
a  great  deal  of  fire  and  failed  to  pass  the 
Hou.se  of  Repi-esentatives.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, of  course,  was  right  in  the 
forefront  of  the  effort  to  eliminate  any 
.strengthening  of  the  strictures  on  inter- 
est rate  increases. 

The  bill  was  defeated  on  April  16  and 
at  that  time  the  prime  rate  stood  at 
6'j  percent  and  the  discount  rate  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  stood  at  5';^  percent. 
Today,  the  prime  rate  is  SU  percent  and 
the  discount  rate  has  risen  to  a  full 
7  percent. 

Neither  the  prime  rate  nor  the  dis- 
count rate  are  fully  indicative  of  what  is 
happening  to  the  interest  rate  picture 
across  the  Nation.  The  prime  rate  is  basi- 
cally a  "fake  rate"  which  is  enjoyed  only 
by  the  largest  and  most  affluent  cus- 
tomers of  the  banks  while  the  rest  of  the 
borrowers  pay  much  higher  prices  for 
money.  But  as  the  prime  and  the  dis- 
count rate  have  moved  up,  the  mortgage 
interest  rate  pictm-e  has  grown  bleak  and 
today  the  effective  interest  rate  on  a 
home  is  in  the  vicinity  of  8'4  percent. 

With  the.se  new  pressures,  both  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  have  authorized 
r.ew  and  higher  ceilings  on  savings  ac- 
coimts.  While  I  am  in  favor  of  consumers 
receiving  as  much  as  possible  on  their 
money,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  these  new 
resulations  is.sued  last  week  will  mean 
new  pressures  on  mortgage  interest  rates. 
The  interest  rate  cycle  is  moving  and  the 
new  savings  rates  will  ratchet  up  new  in- 
creases on  the  mortgage  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  mere  per- 
centages and  numbers.  Underneath  this 
numbers  ga:ne  are  real  people  seeking  to 
buy  homes,  t.j  borrow  money  for  their 
children's  education,  and  to  meet  the 
basic  necessities  of  everyday  life.  These 
n-w  rounds  of  interest  rate  increases  and 
the  tightening  of  money,  prices  millions 
of  '/ood,  hard-working,  patriotic  Amer- 
ican citizens  out  of  the  credit  and  home 
markets. 

Today's  home  mortgage  rates  effec- 
tively place  at  least  half  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  out  of  the  home  mortgage 
market.  Many  people — including  well- 
respected  financial  writers — talk  about 
rising  interest  rates  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  policy  on  inflation,  but  I  question 
in  the  strongest  terms  possible  any  na- 
tional policy  which  simply  cuts  off  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  family  from 
sources  of  credit  and  from  the  opportu- 
nity to  own  a  home.  Surelv,  in  a  na- 
tion as  great  as  this,  we  can  find  econom- 
ic policies  and  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems without  resorting  to  cruel  and  unu- 
sual and  unwarranted  punishment  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families,  the 


small  businessman,  and  the  family  farm- 
er. These  are  the  people  who  are  penal- 
ized by  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money  and  they  are  the  ones  who  cannot 
compete  in  the  open  market  for  the 
available  credit  which  now  carries  these 
premiiun  prices. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea 
that  high  interest  rates  can  fight  in- 
flation IS  nonsensical  and  totally  im- 
productive,  Interet-t  is  a  cost.  It  is  a  cost 
which  must  be  pas.'^ed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. When  the  businessman  must  pay 
more  to  finance  his  inventory,  the  addi- 
tional cost  goes  to  the  consumer  as  the 
price  of  every  product  on  the  shelves  is 
increased.  As  homeowners  know,  in- 
creased interest  rates  mean  substantially 
higher  monthly  payments.  The  farmer 
must  charge  more  for  his  products  when 
he  must  pay  the  local  bank  more  for  his 
farm-production  loans.  It  is  obvious  that 
high  interest  rates  contribute  tremen- 
dously to  high  prices  and  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  deieat  of  the 
strengthening  aniendmeiUs  to  the  wage- 
price  bill  in  April,  it  remains  a  lact  that 
the  Ecoromic  Stabilization  Act — through 
amendments  adopted  in  1971 — contains 
the  authority  for  the  President  to  con- 
trol interest  rates  and  to  mandate  roll- 
backs where  necessary  and  proper.  In 
fact.  I  am  convinced  that  the  President 
is  operating  ip  violation  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  at  this  moment  by  his 
failure  to  take  more  substantive  actions 
on  these  latest  interest  rate  increases.  I 
want  to  quote  from  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act,  section  203  (,e)  : 

Whenevnr  the  authority  of  this  title  is  im- 
plemented with  re.speci  to  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  the  President  shall 
require  the  issuance  ot  regulation.-;  or  orders 
providing  for  the  stabilization  of  interest 
rates  and  finance  cli.irges,  unless  he  issues  a 
determination,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  reasons,  that  stich  regulations  or  orders 
are  not  necessary  to  maintain  such  rates  and 
charges  at  levels  consonant  with  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth. 

As  this  language  plainly  indicates,  the 
President  is  required  to  either  control  in- 
terest rates  or  i.^sue  a  formal  determira- 
tion  as  to  why  this  is  not  necessary.  This 
determination  undur  the  history  of  this 
act  is  required  to  be  specific  and  by  cate- 
gory. 

In  truth,  the  President  has  Issued  no 
deterniiiuition  on  interest  rates  .since  De- 
cember 22.  1971.  In  the  intervtninp  18 
months,  the  interest  r.^to  picture  has 
changed  dra.Htically  and,  in  lact,  in  the 
past  several  months  intere.st  rates  have 
moved  up  at  a  record  rate.  It  is  absurd  to 
think  that  a  finding  of  December  22, 
1971.  is  legally  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  de- 
termination on  monetary  matters  in 
July  of  1973.  The  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  obviously  reqtiires  the  President  to 
take  a  new  look  at  the  interest  rate  pic- 
ture and  to  institute  mandatory  controls 
or  come  up  with  an  ecor.omic  rationale 
for  allowing  interest  rates  to  rise  to  rec- 
ord levels. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  th-it  the 
President  can  give  us  an  economic  ra- 
tionale for  these  rising  interest  rates  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  requires  him  to  immedi- 
ately implement  mandatoiT  controls 
across  the  board  on  all  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  President  of 


the  United  States  to  live  up  to  the  law 
and  to  take  specific  action  under  either 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  or  Public 
Law  91-151,  the  Credit  Control  Act  of 
1969. 

Unless  the  President  so  acts,  and  unless 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  required 
to  start  performing  in  the  public  interest, 
the  Nation  will  face  a  credit  crunch  everi 
greater  than  that  of  1969  and  1970  which 
saw  the  highest  interest  rates  in  our 
history.  This  credit  crunch  will  lead  to 
a  major  recession  with  sharply  increased 
unemployment,  severe  housing  problems 
and  hardships  for  consumers  everywhere. 

In  controlling  interest  rates  and  im- 
plementing the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  in  this  area,  the  President  will  be 
required  to  assert  his  connitutional  au- 
thority over  monetary  matters.  This  will 
mean  that  he  will  hAve  to  place  the  law. 
the  Constitution,  and  specifically  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Economic  Stabihzation 
Act  above  the  misguided  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

In  1951,  President  Truman  laced  great 
monetary  problems  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  attempting  to  dictate  policy  to 
the  Chief  E.\ecutive  and  the  Nation. 
President  Truman  did  not  allow  this  to 
happen  and  he  had  the  courage  to  force 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  back  down  on  in- 
teie.-t  rate  increase^.  It  would  be  well  for 
President  Nixon  to  take  a  page  from 
P  esident  Truman's  book  and  place  his 
authority  above  that  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  carry  out  monetary  policy  in 
the  public  interest  so  that  the  American 
people  can  have  relief  from  hi'/h  interest 
rates  and  the  destructii'e  consequences 
of  another  credit  crunch. 


HOUSE  VIGILANCE  REQUIRED 

'Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Sjieaker.  the  Portland  Oregonian  has  re- 
cently come  forth  with  an  editorial 
which  has  been  reprinted  as  far  from  the 
west  coast  as  Casper.  Wyo.  Recently, 
Tom  Howard,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Casper  Star-Tribune,  carried  the  follow- 
ing excellent  editorial  regarding  the  need 
for  legislation  to  rein  in  the  FBI  and  the 
CIA,  and  by  inference,  such  agencies  as 
the  Secret  Service  and  others  that  have 
been  used  for  purposes  other  than  for 
which  statutorially  created.  The  editorial 
follows: 

FBI,  CIA  Need  Rein 

President  Nixon's  revelation  of  plans,  in 
1970,  for  a  clandestine  operation  against 
what  were  considered  domestic  subversives, 
which  has  been  supported  by  other  testi- 
mony, points  up  a  need  for  closer  control 
ever  U.S.  intelligence  services. 

Chief  among  these  are  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  The  FBI  is  assigned  the  duties  of 
domestic  intelligence  and  the  CIA  those 
abroad.  It  has  become  clear  through  the 
Watergate  disclosures  that  the  CIA  has  con- 
fused its  assignment,  undertaking  in  this 
country  some  of  the  sub  rosa  operations  in 
which  it  engages  in  its  mission  of  keeping 
track  of  U.S.  interests  In  other  countries. 
Strangely  enough,  this  CIA  aberration  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  refusal  of  the 
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FBI  under  patriarch  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to 
monitor  domestic  subversion. 

Now  is  the  time,  with  new  directors  In 
both  the  FBI  and  the  CIA,  to  define  the 
limits  of  both.  For  many  years,  Mr.  Hoover 
was  considered  untouchable  by  Congress  and 
the  White  House.  His  exclusive  position  had 
been  earned  by  great  achievement  in  keeping 
the  FBI  free  of  political  pressure.  But  he 
also  managed  to  keep  it  beyond  the  control 
of  elected  officials.  The  same  has  been  true  of 
the  CIA  for  other  reasons.  Because  of  the 
clandestine  nature  of  Its  duties  overseas,  it 
has  claimed  Immunity  from  congressional 
and  ptibllc  scrutiny. 

Recent  events  have  indicated  that  new 
legislation  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  CIA 
In  line.  It  has  not  been  enough  to  deny  it 
by  statute  a  function  In  domestic  affairs. 
This  Is  also  an  opportune  time  to  reassess  the 
role  of  the  FBI,  which  had  become  Mr. 
Hoover's  special  province. 

This  is  not  a  police  state,  as  some  militant 
critics  have  claimed,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
want  it  to  become  one.  But  where  there  is 
undue  secrecy  in  policing  and  intelligence 
operations  there  Is  the  germ  of  oppression 
with  the  authority  of  government.  Let's  make 
it  clear  Just  how  far  the  FBI  and  the  CIA 
can  go  with  such  authority. 


FBI  CODDLES  RUSSIAN  WHEAT 
DEAL 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  attempting  to  get  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  tell  me  if  the  major  grain 
companies  deliberately  concealed  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  quan- 
tities of  wheat  involved  in  the  big  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal  on  which  they  expected 
to  collect  huge  export  subsidies. 

An  officer  of  one  of  the  exporting  com- 
panies told  me  that.  "Of  course  we  indi- 
cated the  quantities  involved  to  the 
USDA,"  but  he  refused  to  be  identified  or 
quoted,  saying  he  had  made  a  sworn 
statement  on  this  point  to  the  FBI, 

I  asked  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
the  statement  but  was  denied  access  to  it. 

I  then  asked  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  check  themselves  and  advise  me 
whether  the  FBI  had  been  given  infor- 
mation that  conflicted  with  the  repeated 
public  statements  that  USDA  had  ab- 
solutely no  knowledge  last  July  of  the 
amounts  of  wheat  involved  in  the  deals 
on  which  they  had  committed  Federal 
export  subsidies. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  again 
denied  me  access  to  any  information  the 
FBI  obtained,  or  a  direct  verification  or 
denial  of  the  discrepancy  I  was  question- 
ing. I  have  been  advised  that  the  Con- 
tinental Grain  Co.  refused  to  cooperate 
in  the  investigation  unless  assured  con- 
fidentiality. It  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
brand  new  device  for  tying  the  hands  of 
the  government's  top  criminal  investi- 
gators. The  formula  is  to  tell  them  every- 
thing but  get  their  pledge  not  to  tell  any- 
body else.  Get  an  assurance  of  confiden- 
tiality, even  in  relation  to  an  inquisitive 
Congressman. 

To  placate  me.  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Joseph  T.  Sneed  did  send  me  a  copy 
of  an  11 -page  mimeographed  summary 
of  the  FBI's  summary.  This  is  the  sum- 
mary that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
used  one  day  early  this  year  to  annoimce 
that  the  PBT  had  found  no  wrong  doing 


in  the  Secretary's  effort  to  blanket  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfiBce  criticism  of  the 
deal  which  would  be  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  same  day. 

I  have  examined  the  summary  and  it 
is  a  whitewash  job. 

It  was  accomplished  Tom  Sawj-er 
fashion.  The  FBI  got  together  with  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  with  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority.  They  each  took  a 
limited  field  for  investigation  and,  except 
for  a  recent  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority civil  action  against  Continental 
Grain  Co.,  the  public  has  not  been 
allowed  to  learn  one  substantive  fact 
about  what  was  foimd  until  I  was  given 
this  summary  which  I  will  include  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks along  with  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General's  letter  transmitting  it. 

The  FBI  summary  indicates  that  the 
CEA  found  that  several  grain  compa- 
nies— not  just  Continental — made  false 
findings  during  the  summer  of  1972  as  to 
their  futures  and  or  cash  position  on 
wheat. 

It  also  indicates  that  the  Inspector 
General  found  excessive  or  duplicating 
files  for  export  subsidiaries,  about  which 
we  have  been  told  nothing  at  all  at  this 
point. 

The  so-called  FBI  investigation  was  a 
patchwork  job,  Tom  Sawyer  style,  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  Tom  had  ever  turned  in 
a  whitewash  operation  as  poor  as  this 
one  his  Aimt  Polly  would  have  polished 
his  posterior. 

The  FBI  summary  raises  serious  ques- 
tions of  possible  fraud  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  if  the  official  ver- 
sion of  USDA's  lack  of  information  is 
true. 

If  it  is  accurate  that  the  grain  com- 
panies did  not  advise  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  about  the  quantity  of  grain 
on  which  they  would  be  claiming  export 
subsidiaries,  and  then  filed  false  daily 
and  weekly  reports  with  the  CEA  and 
concealed  how  much  grain  and  futures 
contracts  they  were  acquiring,  we  would 
have  a  very  serious  picture. 

Wheat  prices  were  moving  up.  If  the 
grain  companies  acquired  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  and  then  held  them  back 
secretly  as  the  CEA  complaint  cites  Con- 
tinental Grain  Co.,  without  registering 
them  for  export  subsidy,  they  could  have 
made  huge  gains — tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars— by  registering  for  the  export  sub- 
sidy at  a  later  date  when  the  export  sub- 
sidy was  higher. 

As  Members  will  recall,  the  Depart-, 
ment  of  Agriculture  finally  called  a  halt 
to  its  pohcy  of  raising  the  subsidies  al- 
most daily  to  protect  the  exporters  of  a 
net  target  price  of  around  $1.65  per 
bushel  for  Gulf  on  the  wheat.  The  De- 
partment said,  in  effect:  "All  right,  boys, 
wc  will  give  you  1  more  week  to  register 
for  subsidy  on  all  the  rest  of  your  sales 
commitments  at  47  cents  a  bushel,  but  no 
more  escalation."  And  the  grain  compa- 
nies then  came  marching  in  and  they 
did  register  between  200  and  300  million 
bushels  for  the  47-cent  subsidy,  much 
of  which  grain  they  had  obviously  been 
holding,  but  not  registering,  because  the 
subsidy  level  was  steadly  rising.  Question 
arises,  of  course,  whether  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  put  an  end  to  es- 
calating the  subsidy  much  sooner  if  the 


companies  had  accurately  reported  their 
cash  and  futures  holdings  to  the  CEA. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  that 
the  Department  did  not  know  how  much 
wheat  was  involved  in  the  440  million 
bushel  Russian  wheat  deal — had  no  idea 
at  all  of  its  size — and  a  grain  company 
filed  false  reports,  the  po-ssibility  that  a 
fraud  was  illegally  perpetrated  on  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  exists  and  it  require.s  more 
than  casual  attention. 

And  what  about  those  excess  bookings 
on  registrations  for  subsidy  that  the  FBI 
says  the  Inspector  General  uncovered? 

Why  has  the  Inspector  General  not  re- 
leased his  findings? 

Why  are  we  not  told  what  this 
amounted  to?  Why  is  that  report  not  sent 
up  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
which  has  had  this  deal  under  investi- 
gation? There  is  much  that  can  be  said 
about  the  FBI's  portion  of  the  whitewash. 
They  looked  into  conflict  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  two  employees  who  left  the 
Department  and  went  to  work  for  the  big 
grain  companies,  and  then  to  the  case 
of  a  subordinate  in  the  Department  who. 
on  instruction  from  his  boss,  phoned  the 
grain  companies  to  wam  them  that  the 
Department's  subsidy  policies  were  be- 
ing changed. 

The  FBI  found  no  fault  here. 

In  its  final  paragraphs,  the  FBI  tells 
us  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity discovery  that  Continental  Grain  Co. 
filed  inaccurate  weekly  position  reports 
with  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority which  "resulted  from  Continen- 
tal's internal  security  procedures  which 
were  employed  to  keep  the  details  of 
Continental's  sale  secret  from  the  rest  of 
the  trade." 

The  grain  experts  at  the  FBI  then  as- 
sured us  that,  "The  inaccurate  reports  in 
no  way  adversely  affected  the  govern- 
ment  "  which  is  a  judgment.  I  think. 

that  Congress  ought  to  put  to  a  very 
careful  test.  Those  inaccurate  findings 
could  have  also  kept  the  details  secret 
from  the  people  in  charge  of  our  multi- 
million  dollar  export  subsidy  program  if 
the  official  ■■know-nothing"  version  about 
the  USDA's  information  is  accurate. 

Finally  the  FBI  tells  us  that  the  In- 
spector General  found  a  few  little  knot- 
holes in  the  section  of  the  fence  assigned 
him  to  whitewash,  indicating  that  some 
excess  subsidy  claims  were  made.  The 
FBI  reassures  us  that  this  rt>sulted  from 
a  dispute  over  the  proper  interpretation 
of  a  regulation,  and  that  "the  audit 
fails  to  reveal  indications  of  criminal 
fraud.  ,  .  ." 

I  cannot  controvert  that  statement, 
but  having  been  educated  by  some  of  the 
recent  developments  in  the  Watergate 
case  in  relation  to  FBI  operations  in  that 
period.  I  am  convinced  that  our  House 
Agriculture  Committee  .should  pet  back 
into  this  deal  in  a  big  way  to  determine 
for  itself  if  a  fraud  occurred. 

If  the  big  grain  companies  filed  false 
reports  with  the  CEA  to  keep  concealed 
details  of  their  deal  from  their  competi- 
tor, and  had  not  told  the  Department  the 
size  of  their  sales  either,  then  they  were 
also  concealing  information  from  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  exports  subsidy  i^ro- 
gram  who  might  well  have  terminated 
several  weeks  and  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars earlier  than  they  finally  did. 
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There  are  unanswered  questions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  Congress  has  an  obli- 
gation to  get  answered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  taxpayers  who  must  foot  the  bill. 

A  copy  of  the  FBI  summary  with  De- 
partment of  Justice  letter  from  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Joseph  T.  Sneed  fol- 
lows: 

Office  of  the 
Deptttt  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  5, 1972. 
Hon.  John  Melcher, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressshan  :  This  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  8,  1973,  about 
whether  Continental  Grain  Company  dis- 
closed to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
whether  prior  to  J»ily  5,  1972  Continental 
told  the  Department  of  Agriculture  about 
Continental's  wheat  sale  to  Russia.  This  Is 
also  In  response  to  your  recent  request  to 
the  FBI  for  the  results  of  Its  Investigation 
relating  to  Continental  Grain  Company  and 
the  Russian  wheat  sale. 

Insofar  as  your  request  might  include  ac- 
cess to  FBI  reports,  we  wish  to  advise  you 
that  Departmental  policy  does  not  permit 
release  of  such  reports. 

Furthermore,  Continental  Grain  Company 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  this  Department  In 
Its  Investigation  provided  that  certain  In- 
formation given  to  the  Department  would  be 
treated  confidentially.  That  agreement  must 
be  respected. 

However,  a  summary  of  this  Department's 
Investigation  has  been  prepared  and  Is  pro- 
vided herein  for  your  Information.  We  hope 
that  this  response  is  sulBclent  for  your  piu- 
poses. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  T.  Sneid, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Investigation  of  Matters  Related  to  th« 
United  States-Sovuct  Union  Grain  Sale 
Agreement 

This  memorandum  contains  a  review  of 
the  events  which  prompted  this  investiga- 
tion, and  sets  forth  the  findings  of  the  In- 
vestigation as  related  to  possible  conflict  of 
Interest,  disclosure  of  confidential  Informa- 
tion and  fraud  against  the  Government  vio- 
lations. 

BACKGROUND 

On  August  27,  1972,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  Clarence  D.  Palmby,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Affairs 
and  Commodity  Programs,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  Clifford  G. 
Pulvermacher,  former  General  Sales  Manager, 
Export  Marketing  Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  might  have  vio- 
lated Federal  conflict  of  Interest  statutes.  By 
letters  dated  August  29,  1972  and  sent  to 
both  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Richard  A.  Prank 
of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy 
charged  that  based  on  the  facts  which  were 
contained  In  the  Washington  Post's  article, 
both  Palmby  and  Pulvermacher  had  appar- 
ently violated  Department  of  Agriculture 
conflict  of  Interest  regulations  and  Federal 
conflict  of  Interest  statutes.  By  letter  dated 
August  29,  1972.  Congressman  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  8th  district.  New  York,  requested 
that  the  Inspector  General.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  conduct  an  Investigation  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Palmby  and  Pul- 
vermacher had  committed  conflict  of  Inter- 
est violations. 

The  allegations  which  are  contained  In  the 
newspaper  article  and  the  two  letters  are 
basically:  that  while  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Palmby  was  negotiating  for  em- 
ployment with  Continental  Grain  Company,  a 
major  grain  exporter:  that  while  employed  by 
the  Government,  Pulvermacher  was  nego- 
tiating for  employment  with  Bunge  Corpora- 
tion, a  major  grain  exporter;  that  both 
Palmby  and  Pulvermacher  participated  per- 
sonally and  subsUntlally  In  the  U.8.-U.S.S.R. 


grain  sale  agreement  which  was  announced 
on  July  8,  1972;  that  Palmby  and  Pulver- 
macher both  possessed  Inside  Information  of 
great  value  to  the  grain  exporters;  that 
Palmby  and  Pulvermacher  unlawfully  passed 
such  Information  on  to  some  grain  exporters; 
and  that  Palmby  and  Pulvermacher  have 
acted  and  are  acting  as  agents  for  their 
respective  employers  In  regard  to  their  com- 
panies' grain  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  as- 
sertion is  that  these  activities  violate  18 
U.S.C.  207(a),  18  U.S.C.  207(b),  and  18 
U.S.C.  208. 

Because  a  complaint  of  possible  violations 
of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  by  former 
senior  Government  officials  had  been  made, 
on  September  1,  1972  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  transmitted  this  matter  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  Its  review  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  535  of  Title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  Attorney  General  Mitchell's 
February  1971  memorandum  to  all  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads.  Following  coordina- 
tion between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, conducted  an  internal  Inquiry  to 
more  fully  develop  the  facts  material  to  this 
matter.  On  September  19,  1972  the  Inspector 
General  submitted  a  preliminary  Inquiry  re- 
port to  the  Department  of  Justice  which  was 
reviewed  immediately  In  the  Department  of 
Justice.  On  September  20,  1972,  representa- 
tives from  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  met  and  the 
FBI  was  requested  to  Initiate  an  Investiga- 
tion Into  possible  criminal  violations  related 
to  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  grain  sale  agreement. 

Additional  coordination  meetings  were 
held  to  more  precisely  define  the  scope  of  the 
Investigation.  It  was  determined  that  the 
most  probable  violations  fell  Into  two  cate- 
gories: conflict  of  interest/disclosure  of  con- 
fidential information  and  fraud  against  the 
Government.  It  was  further  determined  that 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  whose 
function  Is  to  maintain  fair  and  honest  trad- 
ing practices  and  competitive  pricing  on  com- 
modity exchanges  designated  as  contract 
markets  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
and  auditors  from  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Agriculture,  could  be 
of  substantial  assistance  In  this  Investiga- 
tion. Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  employ 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  and  the 
auditors  from  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  to  assist  In  the  Investigation  of  pos- 
sible fraud  against  the  Government.  The  FBI 
was  to  have  sole  responsibility  for  the  con- 
flict of  interest/disclosure  of  confidential  In- 
formation aspects  of  the  Investigation. 

THE  investigation 

General 
In  regard  to  possible  conflict  of  Interest/ 
disclosure   of   confldentlal   Information,   the 
FBI  was  to  determine: 

1.  whether  Clarence  Donald  Palmby  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  207  and  18 
U.S.C.  208  and  whether  he  unlawfully  dis- 
closed confldentlal  information  In  violation 
of  18  U.S.C.  1902  and  18  U.S.C.   1905; 

2.  whether  Clifford  George  Pulvermacher 
violated  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  207  and 
18  U.S.C.  208  and  whether  he  unlawfully  dis- 
closed confidential  Information  In  violation 
of  18  U.S.C.  1902  and  18  U.S.C.  1905;  and 

3.  whether  Charles  W.  Pence,  Director  of 
the  Grain  Division,  Export  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  unlawfully 
disclosed  confldentlal  Information  when  on 
August  24,  1972  he  contacted  various  grain 
exporters  and  discussed  export  payment 
policy  with  them. 

In  regard  to  possible  fraud  against  the 
Government,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral was  to  conduct  a  special  Investigation 
of  those  exporters  who  submitted  offers  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
under  the  Wheat  Export  Program  (GR-345) 
EMS  Announcement  No.  73-39A,  System  I, 
during  the  period  August  25  through  Sep- 
tember 1,  1972,  Special  Agents  of  the  FBI 
were  to  accompany  the  Inspector  General's 


auditors.  This  special  Investigation,  as  re- 
lated to  the  criminal  Investigation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  was  to  determine 
whether  any  of  the  companies  being  Investi- 
gated had  made  false  statements  and  false 
claims  in  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1001  and  18 
U.S.C.  287  when  they  submitted  their  offers 
for  export  under  System  I. 

In  addition,  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority was  to  conduct  a  review  of  market 
activity  on  the  various  commodity  markets 
and  Boards  of  Trade  to  determine  whether 
there  were  any  indications  of  manipulation 
of  the  prices  of  wheat  sold  In  Interstate  com- 
merce In  violation  of  7  U.S.C.  13(b) . 

Conflict  of  Interest  and  Disclosure  of 

Confidential  Information 

1.  Clarence  Donald  Palmby 

Clarence  Donald  Palmby  met  with  Michel 
Prlbourg,  President,  Continental  Grain  Com- 
pany, In  late  January,  mid-February,  and 
again  in  early  March  of  1972.  In  February, 
Palmby  told  Secretary  Earl  Butz  about  being 
contacted  by  Continental.  Although  no  firm 
Job  offer  was  made  to  Palmby  by  Frlbourg 
during  those  meetings,  a  Job  for  Palmby 
with  Continental  was  mentioned  at  each 
one  and  a  Job  description  was  given  to 
Palmby  at  the  meeting  in  early  March.  Diu- 
Uig  this  same  general  period,  Palmby  looked 
for  an  apartment  In  New  York  City  and  In 
mid-March  1972,  Palmby  submitted  an  offer 
to  buy  an  apartment  In  New  York  City.  Pour 
Continental  Grain  Company  executives  were 
listed  by  Palmby  as  references.  The  purchase 
was  financed  by  Palmby  with  his  own  funds. 
A  firm  Job  offer  was  made  to  Palmby  In  early 
May  and  he  accepted  It  within  a  week. 

In  early  April  1972,  Palmby  went  to  the 
U.8.S.R.  as  a  key  member  of  a  U.S.  trade 
delegation  and  outlined  for  the  Soviets  a 
U.S.  offer  to  extend  credit  to  the  Soviets 
In  return  for  their  purchase  of  U.S.  grain. 
The  credit  terms  outlined  by  Palmby  were 
fixed  by  statute  and  there  was  no  room  for 
negotiation  of  alternate  credit  terms.  The 
terms  offered  the  Soviets  were  terms  which 
had  been  strongly  advocated  by  Palmby  dur- 
ing the  February  and  March  planning  stage 
for  the  April  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  terms 
also  were  Identical  to  those  finally  arrived 
at  In  Washington,  D.C.  and  announced  on 
July  8,  1972.  The  Soviets  rejected  the  U.S. 
offer  outright  and  the  U.S.  delegation  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  empty-handed. 

In  early  May  1972,  Palmby  was  visited  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  Soviet 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  who  was 
Interested  in  the  details  of  the  U.S.  credit 
offer.  Palmby  and  others  from  USDA  ex- 
plained In  detail  the  U.S.  credit  terms.  As 
was  the  case  during  the  April  meeting  In 
Moscow,  the  Soviets  did  not  disclose  the 
extent  of  their  need  for  grain. 

At  no  time  during  April  and  May  was  Con- 
tinental Grain  Company  a  party  to  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviets  In  regturd  to  the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  grain  sale  agreement,  nor  was 
Continental  Grain  Company  a  party  to  the 
final  agreement  which  was  announced  on 
July  8,  1972.  On  June  8,  1972,  the  day  after 
his  leaving  the  Government,  Palmby  began 
work  with  Continental  Grain  Company.  On 
that  day  a  meeting  was  held  between  Palmby 
and  senior  Continental  executives  during 
which  Palmby  was  assured  by  the  company's 
president,  Frlbourg,  that  he  would  not  be 
asked  to  do  anything  which  might  violate 
conflict  of  Interest  statutes. 

Diulng  Continental  Grain  Company's  So- 
viet grain  sale,  Palmby  was  Invited  to  attend 
several  meetings  so  that  he  could  gain  some 
knowledge  of  how  Continental  operated.  He 
took  no  part  In  Continental's  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  buying  team. 

Palmby  did  accompany  two  members  of  the 
Soviet  buying  team  and  one  of  Continental's 
sales  specialists  to  luncheon  and  a  brief  tour 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  vicinity  on  July  2. 
1972.  This  was  prior  to  Continental's  sale 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  and  business 
was  not  discussed. 
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Since  his  employment  by  Continental 
Grain  Company,  Palmby  has  had  no  known 
significant  contacts  with  Government  em- 
ployees regarding  matters  which  were  under 
his  official  responsibility  while  he  was  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
18  U.S.C.  208 

Section  208  of  Title  18,  U.S.C,  prohibits 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
from  participating  personally  and  substan- 
tially as  a  Government  officer  or  employee  In 
a  particular  matter  In  which  to  his  knowl- 
edge a  person  or  organization  with  whom  he 
Is  negotiating  or  has  an  arrangement  con- 
cerning prospective  employment  has  a  finan- 
cial Interest. 

Palmby's  participation  In  the  U.S.-U.S.SJl. 
grain  sale  agreement  discussions  In  Moscow 
In  April  and  his  May  9,  1972  meeting  with 
the  Soviet  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade 
did  not  violate  18  U.S.C.  208.  The  particular 
matter  which  Palmby  was  personally  In- 
volved In  during  both  meetings  was  the 
United  States'  credit  offer,  the  terms  of  which 
were  fixed  by  law  and  not  subject  to  negotia- 
tion. Continental  Grain  Company  had  no 
financial  Interest  In  those  credit  terms. 

No  other  known  actions  taken  by  Palmby 
subsequent  to  his  employment  discussions 
with  Frlbourg  even  remotely  appear  to  vio- 
late 18  U.S.C.  208. 

18  U.S.C.  207(a)   and  18  U.S.C.  207(b) 

Section  207(a)  of  Title  18,  U.S.C,  Is  a  lUe- 
tlme  bar  which  prohibits  a  former  employee 
or  officer  of  the  Executive  Branch  from  know- 
ingly acting  as  agent  or  attorney  for  anyone 
other  than  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  a  particular  matter  Involving  specific 
parlies  in  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party 
or  has  a  direct  and  substantial  Interest,  In 
which  he  participated  personally  and  sub- 
stantially as  an  officer  or  employee. 

Section  207(b)  of  Title  18,  U.S.C.,  pro- 
hibits a  former  Government  employee  from 
within  one  year  of  the  ceasing  of  his  em- 
ployment from  appearing  personally  before 
any  department  or  agency  of  Government 
as  agent  or  attorney  for  anyone  other  than 
the  United  States  In  connection  with  a  par- 
ticular matter  Involving  a  specific  party  In 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  or  di- 
rectly and  substantially  Interested  which  was 
under  his  official  responsibility  as  a  Govern- 
ment employee  at  any  time  within  a  period  of 
one  year  prior  to  termination  of  such  respon- 
sibility. 

In  regard  to  Section  207(a),  there  are  no 
facts  which  Indicate  that  Palmby  has  acted 
as  agent  or  attorney  for  Continental  Grain 
Company  In  regard  to  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  grain 
sale  agreement  or  any  other  particular  matter 
which  he  was  personally  and  substantially 
Involved  In  while  with  the  Government. 

In  regard  to  Section  207(b),  there  are  no 
known  facts  which  show  that  Palmby  has 
appeared  personally  before  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  as  Continental 
Grain  Company's  agent  or  attorney  In  con- 
nection with  matters  which  were  under  his 
official  responsibility. 

Disclosure  of  confldentlal  Information — 18 
U.S.C.  §5  1902  and  1905 
No  facts  were  obtained  during  the  Investi- 
gation which  Indicate  that  Palmby  ever  re- 
vealed confldentlal  Information  whUe  em- 
ployed with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  solicited  or  received  such  Information 
while  employed  with  Continental  Grain 
Company. 

2.  Clifford  George  Pulvermacher 
Walter  Klein,  President,  Bunge  Corpora- 
tion, contacted  Pulvermacher  In  January  and 
mid-May  of  1972  and  on  both  occasions 
offered  Pulvermacher  a  Job.  On  both  occa- 
sions, Pulvermacher  informed  Klein  that  he 
would  not  discuss  employment  with  anyone 
prior  to  his  retirement  from  the  Government. 
Pulvermacher  retired  on  June  30,  1972.  On 
July  18.  1972.  he  met  with  Klein,  a  Job  offer 


was  made  and  Pulvermacher  accepted  the 
offer  on  JvUy  24. 1972. 

Pulvermacher  participated  with  Palmby  In 
the  events  which  led  up  to  the  April  trip  to 
Moscow.  During  that  trip,  Pulvermacher  pro- 
vided technical  advice  for  Palmby's  use  as 
required. 

Pulvermacher  played  no  role  In  Bunge 
Corporation's  sale  of  grain  to  the  Soviets. 

Since  going  to  work  for  Bunge  as  manager 
of  Its  Washington,  D.C.  office.  Pulvermacher 
has  maintained  frequent  contact  with  vari- 
ous Government  employees.  Those  contacts 
have  been  for  both  social  and  business  rea- 
sons. Pulvermacher  has  discussed  with  USDA 
officials  the  procedures  for  documentation  of 
exports,  general  views  on  subsidy  policy,  the 
administration  of  various  elements  of  USDA 
and  other  subjects  of  a  general  nature.  It  Is 
his  responslbUlty  to  stay  abreast  of  Govern- 
ment policies  which  might  affect  Bunge's 
business. 

On  June  28.  1972.  Pulvermacher  read  a 
cable  from  the  American  Embassy,  Moscow, 
which  Indicated  that  a  Soviet  delegation  was 
en  route  to  the  United  States  and  that  some 
of  the  members  were  on  the  Soviets'  buying 
team.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  Pulvermacher 
disclosed  the  contents  of  the  cable  to  anyone. 

18   U.S.C.   208 

In  that  there  Is  Insufficient  evidence  to 
establish  that  Pulvermacher  was  negotiat- 
ing with  or  had  an  arrangement  concerning 
prospective  employment  with  Bunge  Corpo- 
ration prior  to  his  retirement  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  no  violation  of  18 
U.S.C.  208  exists. 

18  U.S.C.  207(a)    and  18  U.S.C.  207(b) 

The  Investigation  failed  to  disclose  par- 
ticular matters  Involving  specific  parties  In 
which  Pulvermacher  acted  In  violation  of 
either  18  U.S.C.  207(a)  or  18  U.S.C.  207(b). 
His  known  contacts  with  various  Govern- 
ment employees  subsequent  to  his  employ- 
ment with  Bunge  were  Investigated  with 
negative  results.  And  his  actions  on  behalf 
of  Bunge  fall  to  reveal  a  violation. 
Disclosure  of  confidential  information — 18 
U.S.C.  S§  1902  and  1905 

No  facts  were  obtained  during  the  Investi- 
gation which  Indicate  that  PiUvermacher 
ever  revealed  confldentlal  Information  whUo 
employed  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  solicited  or  received  such  Informa- 
tion while  employed  with  Bunge  Corporation. 
8.  Charles  W.  Pence 

For  approximately  ten  months  prior  to 
August  of  1972,  wheat  export  payments 
(subsidies!  where  based  oii  a  flxed  target 
price.  Following  the  wheat  sales  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  July  and  August,  the  price  of  U.S. 
wheat  began  to  rise.  As  a  result,  subsidy 
costs  began  to  Increase  sharply.  Concerned 
over  these  costs,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams, Dr.  Carroll  G.  Brunthaver,  Initiated 
action  on  August  24,  1972  to  Inform  the  ex- 
porters who  had  sold  wheat  to  the  Soviets 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  of 
close  of  business  on  August  23.  1972.  was  no 
longer  maintaining  the  flxed  target  price. 
Also,  key  exporters  were  to  be  Invited  to  a 
meeting  with  Brunthaver  to  be  held  on  Aug- 
ust 25,  1972.  Brunthaver  desired  to  use  the 
meeting  to  elicit  Information  from  the  ex- 
ports regarding  their  Soviet  sales. 

When  Instructed  by  Frank  G.  McKnlght, 
Associate  General  Sales  Manager.  Export 
Marketing  Service,  to  make  the  necessary 
telephone  calls,  Charles  W.  Pence  advised 
McKnlght  that  In  his  opinion  the  decision 
to  no  longer  maintain  the  target  price 
should  be  disclosed  to  the  entire  trade  so 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
not  be  accused  of  showing  favoritism  to 
Just  a  few  selected  exporters.  As  a  result, 
the  change  In  policy  became  known  through- 
out the  trade.  The  effective  date  of  the  policy 
change  which  was  released  on  August  24, 
1972,  was  the  previous  day.  August  23,  1973. 


On  August  25,  1972,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  by  Announcement  73-39A.  set 
forth  a  policy  change  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  was  the  same  as  that  which  became 
known  throughout  the  grain  trade  on 
August  24,  1972.  The  principal  difference 
was  that  the  effective  cut  off  date  was 
changed  from  August  23,  1972  to  August  24. 
1972. 

Disclosure  of  confldentlal  Information — 18 
U.S.C.  §§  1902  and  1905 
The  information  which  was  relesLsed  by 
Pence  on  August  24.  1972  concerned  policy 
which  had  gone  Into  effect  on  August  23. 
1972.  The  Information  was  widely  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  grain  trade  and  grain 
traders  took  no  significant  market  action 
because  of  the  Information.  Therefore,  the 
Information  was  not  market  sensitive  when 
It  was  released.  The  release  of  information 
on  August  24.  1972  did  not  violate  18  U.S.C. 
§§  1902  and  1905. 

Fraud  Against  the  Government 

1.  Submission  of  Inaccurate  weekly  CEA 
Form  204's  to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority by  Continental  Grain  Company: 

The  Continental  Grain  Company  sub- 
mitted several  inaccixrate  weekly  position 
reports  to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority. The  reports  failed  to  show  Con- 
tinental's sale  of  grain  to  the  Soviets.  The 
Inaccurate  reports  resulted  from  Contin- 
ental's Internal  security  procedures  which 
were  employed  to  keep  the  details  of  Con- 
tinental's sale  secret  from  the  rest  of  the 
trade.  The  inaccurate  reports  In  no  way 
adversely  affected  the  Government  and  In 
fact  could  have  operated  to  Continental's 
disadvantage. 

The  FBI  Investigation  of  this  matter  did 
not  disclose  a  basis  for  criminal  prosecution. 
The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  h&s 
taken  action  to  obtain  corrected  reports 
and  to  Insure  that  errors  are  not  made  In 
future  reports.  In  addition,  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  Is  continuing  with 
administrative  Inquiries  Into  Inaccurate  re- 
ports which  have  been  received  from  other 
grain  traders  In  addition  to  Continental 
Grain  Company.  The  administrative  In- 
quiries are  now  outside  of  the  scope  of  this 
criminal  investigation  and  are  being 
handled  as  a  separate  matter. 

2.  Overbooking  of  wheat  under  System  I 
of  USDA  Announcement  No.  73-39A.  dated 
August  25,  1972: 

Auditors  from  the  Office  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
accompanied  by  Special  Agents  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  conducted 
a  special  audit  of  the  subsidy  claims  which 
were  made  under  System  I  of  USDA  An- 
nouncement No.  73-39A  dated  August  25, 
1972.  Excess  claims  which  were  disclosed 
during  the  audit  were  attributable  to  sharp 
disagreement  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  some  exporters  over  the 
proper  Interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the 
announcement.  The  audit  falls  to  reveal 
Indications  of  criminal  fraud  against  the 
Government.  Further  administrative  action 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  grain  companies  concerned  to  resolve 
their  differences   Is  expected. 


THE  BLACK  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar>iand  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. i 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  is  engaged 
in  the  attempted  destruction  of  many 
prograuns  and  projects  necessary  and 
vital  to  black  Americans  as  well  as  other 
Americans.  The  administration's  actions 
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are  predicated  on  a  false  picture  of  the 
status  of  blacks  in  America. 

Dr.  Karl  D.  Gregory,  chairman  of  the 
Caucus  of  Black  Economists,  and  associ- 
ate professor  of  economics  and  manage- 
ment at  Oakland  University,  Rochester, 
Mich.,  has  given  a  trenchant  analysis  of 
the  black  economy. 

I  submit  his  speech,  given  at  the  third 
national  symposium  on  the  state  of  the 
black  economy,  sponsored  by  the  Chi- 
cago Economic  Development  Corp.  on 
May  10,  1973,  for  the  Record.  I  am  cer- 
tain my  colleagues  will  view  the  at- 
tempted destruction  of  human-welfare 
programs  from  a  better  peispective  after 
having  read  Dr.  Gregory's  presentation: 
Brief  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Black 
Economy* 
(By  Karl  D.  Gregory) 

First  of  all,  let  me  express  my  pleasure  to 
the  Chicago  Economic  Development  Cor- 
poration for  Its  kind  invitation  to  me  to 
address  it  on  the  State  of  the  Black  Econ- 
omy. This  Is  the  third  year  In  which  an 
officer  of  the  Caucus  of  Black  Economists 
has  been  requested  either  to  speak  on  this 
topic  or  to  open  the  Symposium.  As  many 
of  you  know,  the  Caucus  of  Black  Econo- 
mists is  an  organization  which  seeks  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  black  economists  and  to 
promote  their  professional  development.  The 
Caucus  encourages  Its  members  to  do  re- 
search and  to  apply  their  professional  skills 
to  the  analysis  of  economic  matters.  Indi- 
vidually and  as  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, they  have  placed  much  emphasis  on 
reviewing  the  current  state  of  the  black 
economy  and  on  evaluating  programs  that 
would  significantly  Improve  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  emphasis  on  black 
Americans  and  members  of  other  minority 
groups.  It  is.  therefore,  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  an  officer  of  the  Caucus  of  Black 
Economists  has  again  been  selected  to  review 
briefly  the  state  of  the  black  economy 

HAS    THE    state    OF    THE    BLACK    ECONOMT 
CHANCED? 

The  term  "black  economy"  refers  to  the 
system  of  relationships  through  which  black, 
brown,  and  red  Americans  gain  resources: 
produce,  distribute,  and  consume  goods  and 
services;  and  otherwise  promote  their  eco- 
nomic well-being.  What  Is  the  state  of  the 
black  economy?  At  the  first  symposium 
sponsored  by  CEDCO,  Professor  Thaddeus 
H.  Spratlen  responded  to  this  question  In 
an  excellent  paper  presented  on  June  4,  1971, 
from  which  I  quote: 

"Many  adjectives,  most  of  them  negative, 
aptly  describe  the  present  black  economy. 
It  Is  a  depressed  economy  in  view  of  the 
gross  under-utilization  of  human  and  phys- 
ical resources.  It  Is  a  ghetto  economy  with 
respect  to  the  Immobility  that  prevails  in 
the  marketplace  characterized  by  widespread 
Involuntary  segregation,  persistent  racial 
discrimination  and  the  existence  of  severely 
restricted  choices  for  blacks.  .  .  .  the  black 
economy  is  underdeveloped  In  Its  extremely 
limited  supply  of  capital,  technology,  entre- 
preneurship,  and  other  resources  generally 
considered  to  be  prerequisites  for  improving 
the  economic  conditions  in  and  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  Institutions  which  ser/e 
the  black  community.  These  characteristics 
are  significant  because  they  Identify  many 
of  the  basic  causes  of  the  marked  disparity 
which  exists  between  the  black  economy  and 
the    larger    urban    (regional    or    national) 


•This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  Third 
National  Symposium  on  the  State  of  the 
Black  Economy,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Economic  Development  Corporation  on  May 
10,  1973.  It  Is  being  reprinted  In  the  Re- 
view of  Black  Political  Economy,  Vol.  IV. 
1973. 


economy  of  which  It  Is  a  segregated  and 
neglected  part."  > 

Professor  Spratlen,  who.  Incidentally,  is 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Caucus  of 
Black  Economists,  went  on  to  expand  on 
these  assertions  in  his  lengthy  paper. 

Last  year,  at  the  Second  Annual  Sympo- 
sium on  the  State  of  the  Black  Economy, 
the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  at 
UCLA  and  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Caucus 
of  Black  Economists,  Charles  Z.  Wilson,  t>e- 
gan  to  answer  the  question,  "What  is  the 
state  of  the  black  economy?"  by  stating: 

"The  black  economy  is  not  merely  an  aber- 
ration of  the  larger  American  economy.  It  has 
soul  and  cultural  dimensions  that  pose  some 
legitimate  concerns  for  those  of  us  seeking 
change  and  growth.  .  .  .  Through  prosperity 
and  peace,  to  say  nothing  of  recessions  and 
Vietnam,  blacks  have  been  plagued  by  per- 
sistent high  rates  of  unemployment,  low 
money  and  real  wages,  and  low  overhead 
social  Investments.  Blacks  have  also  been 
plagued  by  a  scarcity  of  developed  social  and 
economic  organizations  and  by  a  collective 
feeling  of  Inadequacy  because  of  low  eco- 
nomic status." ' 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  there 
has  been  little  significant  change  since  Pro- 
fessor Spratlen  and  Vice  President  Wilson 
spoke  to  this  symposium  on  the  state  of  the 
black  economy.  Indeed,  Reverend  Jesse  Jack- 
son of  PUSH  (People  United  to  Save  Hu- 
manity) called  together  a  group  of  black 
economists  in  1972  to  again  look  at  the  state 
of  affairs  In  which  blacks  found  them-selves 
and  to  recommend  programmatic  ch.inges 
for  promoting  maior  advances  In  black  social 
and  economic  welfare.  The  result  was  a  pub- 
lication entitled  Economic  Bill  of  Rights 
which  recently  was  reprinted  in  an  issue  of 
The  Review  of  Black  Political  Economy,  Vol- 
ume 3,  1972.'  This  iocument,  along  with 
"The  True  State  of  the  Union  Overviev.-."  is 
required  reading  for  persons  who  w  oiild  wish 
more  information  on  the  status  of  black 
America.  "The  True  State  of  the  Union  Over- 
view" '  is  an  extensive  statement  by  members 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  which  dis- 
cusses public  policy  as  It  relates  to  Afro- 
Americans.  This  statement  appears  In  the 
January  31.  1973.  Issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Were  I  to  have  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
I  would  summarize  the  manv  elements  of 
these  two  documents  which  deserve  your  at- 
tention. 

ANOTHER    VIEW — W.ATTENBERG-SCAMMON 
RHETORIC    ON    BLACK    PROGRESS 

Rather  than  expound  again  upon  the  state 
of  an  economy  that  remains  severely  want- 
ing, let  me  turn  to  a  highly  significant  and 
optimistic  viewpoint.  A  much  publicized 
article  by  Ben  J.  Wattenberg  and  Richard  M. 
Scammon  argiies  that  there  has  been  sig- 
nificant progress  for  black  Americans  in  re- 
cent years— so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  a  major- 
ity of  blacks — albeit  a  slender  majority — has 
attained  mlddle-cla.ss  status  The  article, 
entitled  "Black  Progress  and  Liberal  Rhetor- 
ic," which  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
Commentary,  should  not  be  ignored  by 
blacks.  It  is  now  attracting  and  will  continue 
to  receive  wide  recognition  like  Moynihan's 
The  Black  Family  in  the  United  Statea.  It  Is 
likely  to  be  used  as  a  rationalization  for  cur- 
rent public  policy  and  the  acceleration  of 
beiiign  neglect.  The  Wattenberg-Scammon 
thesis  Is  based  upon  an  extremely  broad  def- 
inition of  the  middle  class.  It  Includes  In  the 
middle  class  persons  with  Incomes  above 
$8,000,  if  they  reside  out  of  the  South,  and 
above  $6,000  for  persons  residing  in  the 
South,  regardless  of  size  of  family.  The  au- 
thors show  that  black-family  income  as  a 
ratio  of  white-family  income  has  climbed 
from  53  per  cent  In  1961  to  63  per  cent  in 
1971.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  black  families  earning  above 
$10,000  Increased  from  13  per  cent  in  1961  to 


30  per  cent  in  1971,  using  figures  in  con- 
stant 1971  dollars.  They  neglect  to  point  out 
that,  although  the  ratio  has  risen,  the  ab- 
solute gap  in  purchasing  power  between 
whites  and  blacks  has  expanded.  For  ex- 
ample, the  dollar  gap  between  black  and 
white  families  has  widened,  growing  from 
$2,700  in  1947  to  $3,700  In  1970.0  Large  gains 
in  education  are  said  to  be  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  median  years  of  school 
completed  for  young  blacks  In  1950  were  3.5 
years  below  that  for  whites,  whereas  20 
years  later  It  was  only  four-tenths  of  one 
year  of  school  below  that  for  whites.  The 
authors  feel  that  a  difference  in  the  quality 
of  education  received,  which  is  not  reflected 
in  the  data,  does  not  discount  the  signif- 
icance of  the  data." 

Wattenberg  and  Scammon  recognize  that 
there  has  been  a  large  growth  in  the  per  cent 
of  black  families  that  are  female-headed — 
from  17.6  per  cent  of  all  black  families  in 
1950  to  almost  one-third,  or,  more  accurately, 
30.1  per  cent  of  black  families  in  1972.  How- 
ever, they  are  consoled  by  the  observations 
that  the  per  cent  of  blacks  in  poverty  has 
decreased  from  49  in  1959  to  29  in  1971  and 
also  because  a  larger  proportion  of  the  poor 
is  now  receiving  public  aid. 

Summing  up  the  thesis  of  the  Wattenberg- 
Scammon  argument,  and  I  quote,  "By  most 
of  the  standards  by  which  Americans  meas- 
ure middle-class  status,  then,  blacks  in  the 
last  decade  have  made  mighty  strides— both 
absolutely  and  relative  to  whites— and  the 
time  has  come  for  this  fact  to  be  recog- 
nized."" The  authors  also  ask,  "Why  have 
the  data  of  black  advancement  been  kept 
secret  by  those  who  presumably  have  an  in- 
terest In  making  them  known?  .  .  .  the 
answer  is,  of  course,  that  civil-rights  leaders 
do  know  what  has  happened,  and  even  ac- 
knowledge It  In  private;  but  they  have 
elected  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  mute  any 
public  acknowledgement  or  celebration  of 
black  accomplishments  in  order  to  maintain 
moral  and  political  pressure  on  the  Admin- 
istration and  public  opinion." » 

THE   DISTORTION    OF    BLACK    PROGRESS    ANALYZED 

This  is  a  very  unfair  criticism  of  civil  rights 
leaders.  In  each  of  the  earlier  symposiums 
and  at  many  public  meetings  I  have  at- 
tended, due  recognition  was  given  to  the 
areas  In  which  blacks  have  made  gains.  How- 
ever, the  state  of  the  black  economy  was  and 
Is  viewed  among  black  spokesmen  in  much 
broader  terms  than  those  relied  upon  by 
Wattenberg  and  Scammon.  The  basic  under- 
lying difference  between  Wattenberg-Scam- 
mon and  black  spokesmen  revolves  around 
the  criteria  used  to  determine  the  economic 
well-being  of  an  Individual  or  of  a  group. 
From  a  technical  point  of  view,  this  question 
is  quite  similar  to  one  that  economists  have 
posed  through  recent  decades  with  regard  to 
how  income  should  ideally  be  measured  for 
tax  purposes.'"  Much  of  the  literature  that 
answers  this  question  eschews  the  narrow 
definition  of  income  used  by  Wattenberg  and 
Scammon  to  conclude  that  the  majority  of 
blacks  are  now  of  middle-class  status  and 
looks  Instead  to  a  measure  such  as  the  net 
accretion  concept  of  income,  according  to 
which  Income  or  well-being  should  be  gauged 
by  Increases  in  one's  wealth  and  one's  real 
consumption.  The  Income  in  any  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  net  accretion  measure,  would 
be  the  sum  of  one's  real  consumption  and 
the  change  in  one's  wealth.  Such  a  definition 
would  have  avoided  many  of  the  Watten- 
berg-Scammon crudities.  According  to  the 
net  accretion  concept,  If  one  earns  more 
than  one  consvunes,  the  difference  is  added 
to  net  worth,  and  Is  so  Included.  Further,  If 
one's  wealth  appreciates  during  the  period, 
that  appreciation  Is  also  Included  In  the  net 
accretion  concept  of  Income,  but  not  in  the 
concept  used  by  Wattenberg  and  Scammon, 
whether  or  not  that  Income  is  realized,  for 
capital  gains  are  excluded  from  the  Census 
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data.  Since  wealth  Is  distributed  much  more 
unequally  than  Income,  analyses  of  economic 
welfare  that  exclude  wealth  are  bound  to  be 
spurious.  Black  families  own  about  two  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  wealth,  and  almost  70 
per  cent  of  the  little  that  they  own  Is  In  a 
form  least  associated  with  power  and  privi- 
lege, namely,  equity  in  a  home." 

Even  from  a  non-technical  perspective.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
Census  figures  on  Income  exclude  vast 
amounts  of  earnings  properly  regarded  as  In- 
come, as  is  recognized,  say.  In  the  national 
income  and  product  accounts. '=  Herriot  and 
Miller  estimated  that,  in  addition  to  the  $543 
billion  of  Income  in  1968  that  was  reported 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  there  were  other 
amounts  that  were  excluded,  such  as  $76 
billion  of  under -reported  money  Income,  $67 
billion  of  Imputed  income  (I.e.,  in-kind  In- 
come where,  in  simple  terms,  goods  rather 
than  money  is  paid  as  compensation),  $27 
billion  is  retained  corporate  earnings,  and 
$18  billion  in  capital  gains.'-  These  exclu- 
sions amounted  in  1968  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
Income  reported  by  the  Census  and  accrued 
primarily  to  the  upper  income  groups. 

Moreover,  comparing  the  status  of  blacks 
to  whites  on  the  basis  of  income  figures  to 
derive  relative  states  of  well-being  ignores  a 
very  important  consideration.  As  Caplovitz 
and  others  have  shown,  the  poor  pay  more; 
hence,  it  takes  more  Income  on  the  part  of 
the  urban  poor  to  obtain  the  same  level  of 
well-being  as  is  enjoyed  by  many  whites  who 
do  not  have  to  pay  elevated  ghetto  prices, 
and  particularly  on  "Mother's  Day,"  that  is, 
the  day  each  month  the  welfare  checks  are 
distributed  to  ADC  recipients. 

Wattenberg-Scammon  also  do  not  consider 
the  sources  of  income.  They,  therefore,  fall 
to  include  in  their  analysis  such  considera- 
tions as  the  Impact  of  some  technological 
and  productivity  advances  which  eliminate 
blue-collar  jobs  and  generate  a  shift  from 
manufacturing  to  services  at  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  elements  of  the  population  hav- 
ing the  least  skills,  seniority,  and  ability  to 
benefit  from  nepotism  or  other  advantaged 
status. 

Further,  real  income  as  a  measure  of  well- 
being  should  include  a  consideration  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  persons  who  earn  Income 
without  rendering  labor — and.  therefore,  also 
have  the  leisure — as  contrasted  to  others  who 
have  to  surrender  leisure  in  order  to  worl: 
and  obtain  Income.  The  former  have  leisure 
as  well  as  income,  while  the  latter  have  only 
Income  and  perhaps  sweat.  Stated  in  other 
words,  leisure  also  is  an  economic  good  and 
should  be  Included  as  consumption  in  the 
measure  of  one's  real  income,  particularly  if 
comparisons  are  to  be  made  between  groups 
which  portend  to  indicate  differences  In  de- 
grees of  well-being.  The  exclusion  of  leisure 
from  income  understates  how  relatively  well- 
off  the  affluent  are. 

Relative  differences  In  the  distribution  of 
money  Income  exclude  externalities  which 
lower  the  real  income  of  persons  affected. 
Economists  use  the  word  externalities  to  en- 
compass such  things  as  noise,  air  and  water 
pollution,  communicable  diseases  and  men- 
tal health  problems,  crimes,  all  of  which  affect 
minority  groups  more  than  majority  groups. 
According  to  one  writer,  "Columnist  Jack 
Anderson  reported  {Detroit  Free  Press,  De- 
cember 19,  1971)  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  (and  is  withholding 
from  pubUcatlon)  a  study  showing  that  the 
Incidence  of  negative  urban  externalities  falls 
primarily  on  the  poor."  "  The  exclusion  of 
these  quallty-of-llfe  factors  also  understates 
the  well-being  of  the  affluent  population. 

Still  another  weakness  in  the  Scammon- 
Wattenberg  argument  Is  it  assumes  that  the 
relative  Income  gains  made  by  young  blacks 
entering  the  labor  force  will  be  maintained 
In  subsequent  years.  The  progress  that  has 
been  made  toward  getting  better  pay  for  mi- 
nority groups  at  entry-level  Jobs,  sometimes 
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at  a  premium.  Is  well-known.  Comparable 
gains  have  not  been  made  in  obtaining  pro- 
motions and  pay  Increases  in  accordance  with 
seniority  and  ability,  particularly  at  the 
higher  echelons  of  government  and  business. 
The  income  gap  narrowing  that  has  taken 
place  chiefly  because  of  a  disproportionately 
young  black  population  being  confronted 
with  reduced  discrimination  at  entry-level 
jobs  may  not  continue.  Indeed,  although 
starling  out  equally,  blacks  may  well  tend 
to  fall  benind  as  the  years  pass  beyond  the 
entry  level.  The  income  gap  of  blacks  as  a 
group  would  then  rise  as  the  average  age  of 
this  relatively  young  population  group  In- 
creases. 

The  maintenance  of  that  income  which  the 
black  community  now  derives  from  black- 
owned-aiid-operated  firms,  not  to  mention 
the  expansion  of  income  from  this  origin,  will 
require  that  blacks  shift  from  being  repre- 
sented primarily  in  declining  industries  to 
establishing  new  firms  and  expanding  exist- 
ing firms  in  growth  Industries.  As  Andrew 
Brimmer  has  shown,  if  this  shift  does  not 
take  place,  even  if  the  gross  receipts  of 
black-operated  business  were  to  expand  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  the  gross  receipts  of  white 
firms,  the  proportion  that  black  receipts  are 
of  total  receipts  would  decline. '■• 

A  critical  shortcoming  of  the  Wattenberg- 
Scammon  thesis  Is  Its  failure  to  shift  from 
static  comparisons  to  a  dynamic  inquiry 
which  places  the  spotlight  on  changes  in  the 
power,  relative  Importance,  and  direction  of 
causative  forces.  If  a  lagged  Impact  reflected 
In  the  Census  data  were  to  have  as  Its  basic 
cause  a  set  of  forces  which  reached  their 
major  strength  years  ago,  measures  of  the 
Impact  could  continue  to  rise  temporarily 
long  after  the  underlying  forces  either  be- 
came weaker  or  turned  in  a  negative  direc- 
tion. For  example,  the  expanded  college  en- 
rollments of  blacks  in  recent  years  may  have 
resulted  in  part  from  several  formerly  strong 
but  now  deteriorating  forces.  Some  young 
blacks  viewed  as  models  the  college  students 
who  swarmed  to  the  South  In  the  1960's  dur- 
ing the  heyday  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Universities  responding  to  pressures  In 
the  late  1960's  adjusted  admissions  stand- 
ards and  allocated  funds  for  supporting  low- 
Income  students.  The  federal  government  re- 
sponded to  the  same  pressures  by  expanding 
programs  providing  aid  to  needy  students. 
One  after  another  college  official  has  stated 
In  recent  months  that  financial  aid  and  pro- 
grams for  needy  students  have  been  placed 
in  Jeopardy.  In  part  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  1974.  Barring  a  re- 
turn to  these  and  other  previously  strong 
forces  which  encouraged  higher  education  for 
blacks.  It  is  to  be  doubted  that  the  rate  of 
educational  gap  closing  discussed  by  Wat- 
tenberg-Scammon can  be  continued  in  the 
future.  There  are  many  other  examples  of 
current  data  reflecting  earlier  positive  forces 
which  have  become  less  strong  or  have 
turned  in  a  negative  direction. 

A  few  technical  matters  plague  the  Wat- 
tenberg-Scammon analysis.  Among  them  Is 
the  greater  reliability  of  the  Census  data  for 
whites  than  for  blacks,  since  blacks  are  un- 
dercounted  relative  to  whites.  Their  thesis 
Is  further  weakened  to  the  extent  that  the 
uncounted  blacks  preponderantly  fall  to  have 
middle-class  attributes. 

To  Illustrate  another  similar  fault  in  the 
analysis,  the  authors  make  dramatic  state- 
ments without  adequately  qualifying  them, 
leading  the  reader  to  draw  conclusions  that 
are  unwarranted : 

"When  one  combines  all  these  factors — 
youth,  non-southern  residence,  and  an  un- 
broken family — a  truly  striking  statistic 
emerges.  The  median  income  of  black  hus- 
band-wife families.  In  the  North  and  West, 
with  the  head  of  family  under  35  years  of 
age,  rose  from  78  per  cent  of  white  Income 
In  1959  to  96  per  cent  In  1970.  There  Is  a 
word  to  describe  that  figure:  parity.  And  If 


we  were  to  add  a  fourth  variable  to  the  equa- 
tion, and  examine  families  in  which  both 
the  husband  and  wife  work,  the  figures  come 
out  to  85  pp'  cent  in  1959,  and  in  1970,  104 
per  cent!  For  such  families,  parity  has  not 
only  been  achieved.  It  has  even  been  sur- 
passed: young,  married  blacks,  outside  of  the 
South,  with  husband  and  wife  both  work- 
ing, earn  as  much  as  or  a  trifle  more  than 
comparable  whites  .  .  .  .  '  '" 

Do  these  data  really  Indicate  that  parity 
has  been  reached?  First,  whatever  reliability 
the  data  have  is  reduced  with  each  additional 
variable  added,  fcr.  among  .-^ther  things,  the 
s.ample  becomes  much  smaller  ai.d  more  sub- 
ject to  bias.  Second.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  authors  are  referring  to  "Negroes  "  or  to 
"Negroes  and  oiher  races."  If  the  latter,  one 
can  no  lo'iger  assume  that  the  data  are  also 
descriptive  of  blacks  whe.i  the  geographic 
area  is  so  limited.  The  Census  data  do  show, 
as  the  authors  indicate,  that,  nationally, 
blacks  are  over  90  percent  of  "Negroes  and 
other  races."  In  the  West,  however,  they  are 
a  much  lower  proportion.  Since  the  median 
income  of  "other  races"  is  higher  than  the 
median  for  blanks,  such  a  comparison  over- 
states the  propvortion  of  blacks  iu  the  middle- 
income  group.  Third.  eve;i  if  blacks  received 
the  same  Income  as  whites,  real  parity  would 
not  hold  if  blacks  1 1 1  with,  say.  a  high  school 
education  earn  as  much  as  whites  with  an 
eighth  grade  certificate,  .ts  is  the  c.ise,  and 
(2)  have  to  work  longer  hours,  more  weeks 
a  year,  or  have  more  members  of  the  family 
working  in  order  to  have  the  same  income 
as  whites. 

SOCIAL   POLICY    AND   ACHIEVING   REAL   PARITY 

It  is  particularly  important  for  Watten- 
berg-Scammon to  cor.sider  all  of  the  factors 
that  could  invalidate  their  analysis,  since  the 
margin  by  which  the  majority  of  blacks  were 
found  to  be  in  the  middle  class  amounted  to 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  counted  black  popula- 
tion. The  fact  remains  that,  cien  in  the  Wat- 
tenberg-Scamvion  analysis,  the  median  in- 
come of  the  blacks  is  abovt  40  per  cent  beloic 
that  of  whites.  Removal  of  this  gap  in  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  and  we  are  talking 
about  two  decades  at  best,  were  there  a  com- 
mitment to  do  so,  would  involve  major 
changes  in  public  and  private  policies.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  mobilization  of  political 
power  to  Influence  decisions  toward  redistrib- 
uting Income  and  wealth,  while  maintaining 
a  progressive  tax-rate  structure  for  the  com- 
bined sute-local-federal  tax  system,  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  to  re.'ich  full  employ- 
ment while  repressing  inflation,  a  reordering 
at  national  priorities  to  provide  quality  pub- 
lic services  on  a  much  expanded  scale,  partic- 
ularly in  education,  health,  urban  and  rural 
community  development,  and  reform  of  the 
public  decision-making  system  so  that  it  re- 
flects a  one-man,  one-vote  basis  rather  than 
one  in  which  campaign  contributions  and 
contrived  episodes  can  alter  decisions. 

A  major  requirement  for  accelerating  so- 
cial change  involves  the  building  of  black 
Institutions  for  analyzing,  planning,  and  of- 
fering Intellectual  direction  for  change  and 
for  monitoring,  evaluating,  and  reporting  on 
the  progre.ss  being  made.  There  also  needs  to 
be  more  Informed  dialogue  within  the  black 
community  involving  careful  analysis,  goal 
setting,  prioritizing  of  objectives  and  evaluat- 
ing performance  in  achieving  them.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  obsen-e  that  there  Is  no  black- 
operated  institution  of  higher  education  that 
offers  a  graduate  degre*?  in  all  of  the  major 
disciplines  relevant  to  urban  and  rural  devel- 
opment in  a  domestic  context,  much  less  In 
a  third-world  context.  The  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  Is  of  the  highest  priority 
for  not  only  training  students  with  the  skills 
and  sensitivity  for  analyzing  change  and 
staffing  change  agencies,  but  also  for  Increas- 
ing our  supply  of  researchers,  scientists.  In- 
tellectuals, community  developers,  managers, 
and  other  professionals. 

Current  national  public  policy  as  recom- 
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mended  In  the  budget  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  1974  Is  a  major  deter- 
rent to  significant  positive  social  change. 
Although  the  fiscal  posture  of  the  budget, 
in  overall  terms,  Is  Just  about  right,  I  would 
prefer  a  somewhat  higher  level  budget  with 
strengthened  wage  and  price  controls  to  re- 
press Infiatlon,  while  permitting  a  higher 
level  of  public  services  and  giving  more  at- 
tention to  achieving  full  employment  by  the 
end  of  1973. 

The  expansion  of  defense  by  about  $8  bil- 
lion net  and  the  cutting  of  social  programs 
reflect  a  set  of  priorities  that  Is  In  conflict 
with  the  requirements  for  lending  national 
government  support  to  positively  addressing 
the  state  of  the  black  economy.  An  exception 
to  the  perverse  public  priorities  Implied  in 
the  budget  this  year  Is  the  rather  limited 
expansion  of  OMBE  and  certain  aspects  of 
the  striving  for  greater  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernment, both  of  which  should  be  applauded. 
The  response  of  the  administration  to  criti- 
cism of  the  priority  given  to  civilian  pro- 
grams usually  points  to  the  rapid  Increase 
in  human  resources  programs.  Upon  exam- 
ination, this  budget  Increase  Is  explained 
primarily  by  the  Social  Security  program. 
Income  security  for  senior  citizens  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  any  clvlMeed  society  with 
the  ability  to  bear  the  cost.  Doing  so.  how- 
ever, by  d  regressive  tax  system  which  un- 
duly burdens  the  poor  Is  heinous  bv  Itself. 
But  to  use  the  receipts  to  pay  for  benefits 
which  blacks  and  others  with  a  life  span 
shorter  than  the  average  person  will  not  on 
the  average  enjoy  as  much  Institutionalizes 
the  very  oppression  that  a  short  average  life 
span  symbolizes.  I  might  note  in  this  con- 
text that  an  article  in  The  New  York  Times 
on  February  11.  1973,  reported  that  a  study 
by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Health 
found  the  average  lUe  expectancy  of  black 
males  in  Michigan  had  declined  by  2.6  years 
In  the  last  decade.  This  was  attributed  to  a 
"soaring"  Increase  in  the  use  of  alcohol, 
drugs,  and  the  hard  Jobs  that  are  the  only 
ones  some  black  males  can  get. 

THE    OTW   rZDERAL    THRUST — HEVTNUI   SHABING 

The  new  emphasis  in  both  general  and 
special  revenue  sharing  la  also  unfortunate. 
State  and  local  governments  have  In  the 
past  been  much  less  imaginative  and  Inno- 
vative than  the  federal  government.  At  the 
local  level,  there  Is  much  more  exposure  to 
corruption,  inefficiency,  and,  perhaps,  undue 
attentiveness  to  the  wishes  of  local  power 
structures  rather  than  the  masses.  If  citi- 
zens were  to  have  waited  for  local  action  to 
secure  a  voting  rights  bUl,  legislation  regard- 
ing equal  employment  opportunities,  the 
local  counterpart  to  a  federal  executive  order 
barring  discrimination  In  federally  assisted 
housing  and  other  similar  gains  in  the  1960's 
that  have  been  made  at  the  national  level.  1' 
would  still  be  waiting,  perhaps  till  Hell 
freezes  over.  In  many  local  Jurisdictions.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  very  possible  that  local  block 
grants  in  some  areas  will  be  used  to  subsidize 
racism  and  to  finance  tax  reductions  bene- 
fiting the  more  well-to-do  population.  In  the 
short  rim.  there  will  be  a  deleterious  Impact, 
since  special  revenue  sharing  funds.  If 
passed  by  the  Congress,  will  become  available 
toward  the  end  of  fiscal  1974.  while  the  pro- 
grams to  be  replaced  will  be  terminated  be- 
fore the  new  funds  become  available.  In  the 
Interim,  many  persons  working  for  the  agen- 
cies providing  these  terminated  and  Im- 
pounded programs  will  become  unemployed 
permrmently  or.  perhaps,  for  a  short  period 
of  time  until  the  new  special  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  become  available,  provided  that 
local  power  structures  decide  to  use  the 
funds  to  operate  social  programs  that  will 
hire  persons  fired  In  the  terminated  pro- 
grams. 

Should  the  President's  recommendation 
for  special  revenue  sharing  be  approved  by 
Congress,  it  will  be  necessary  for  black 
community  groups  to  reorganize  their  re- 
sources for  gaining  more  Influence  at  state 
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and  local  levels  where  the  large  sums  will 
be  controlled.  For  example,  there  is  the  need 
to  Insure  that  state  and  local  governments 
adopt  a  set-aside  program  similar  to  Section 
8-A  at  the  federal  level.  Given  the  adversity 
of  the  budgetary  Impact  on  minorities,  and 
particularly  its  relegating  of  the  level  of  un- 
employment to  secondary  Importance  behind 
inflation,  combined  with  the  disproportion- 
ate burden  unemployment  places  on  minor- 
ity groups,  it  is  all  the  more  Important  that 
community  groups  now  begin  to  organize  for 
affecting  state  ajid  local  decisions  on  the  use 
of  revenue  sharing  funds.  These  governments, 
by  themselves,  can  do  little  to  reach  and 
maintain  full  employment,  but  they  can 
ameliorate  to  some  extent  its  uneven  im- 
pact, should  they  choose  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  first  message  on  the  State  of  the 
Black  Economy,  Professor  Thaddeus  Spratlen 
concluded  his  paper  with,   and  I  quote: 

"The  all-too-famlUar  signs  of  disparity  and 
depression  which  characterize  the  black  econ- 
omy have  been  documented.  .  .  .  The  gen- 
eral position  expressed  foresees  these  con- 
tinued gains,  but  relatively  little  gap-closing 
In  the  remaining  decade.  The  pattern  rather 
than  the  relative  magnitude  to  the  gains  of 
the  1960's  will  prevail.  That  is,  the  young 
who  are  college-educated  or  have  technical 
skills  which  are  in  general  demand  in  the 
larger  economy  will  register  disproportionate 
gains.  Likewise  these  blacks  who  are  in  the 
West  and  major  urban  centers  of  a  rapidly 
industrializing  South  will  experience  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  economic  position  in  the 
1970's.  But  the  lagging  and  more  severe  prob- 
lem areas  will  remain.  Resources  from  the 
government  and  corporate  sectors  seem  likely 
to  continue  to  flew  in  the  customary  niggard- 
ly fashion.  Highly  skilled  and  well-paid  Jobs 
in  the  trade,  craft  and  service  fields  will  prob- 
ably not  open  up  significantly  in  terms  of 
overall  numbers.  The  really  difficult  problems 
seem  destined  to  remain  unsolved  for  both 
black  and  white  segments  of  the  U.S. 
economy."  " 

Clearly,  this  concKislon  is  Just  as  valid 
today  as  it  was  during  the  flrst  Symposium 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  next  year's  mes- 
sage on  the  State  of  the  Black  Economy  wUl 
present  much  more  progress  than  this  one 
has.  Without  a  drastic  reordering  of  national 
priorities  and  the  maintaining  of  full  em- 
ployment while  repressing  infiatlon  and 
curbing  the  market  power  of  large  firms  and 
unions.  I  am  not  optimistic.  Moreover,  the 
Watergate  incident  adds  uncertainty  In  the 
short  run.  The  Immediate  period  ahead,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  a  period  for  consolidating  past 
gains,  building  institutions,  unifying  persons 
both  within  and  between  minority  groups, 
preparing  the  foundation  for  further  ad- 
vances, as  well  as  being  extremely  vi(,'llant  in 
searching  out  opportunities  for  change  and 
effectiveness  In  seizing  and  taking  advantage 
of  those  opportunities. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JAMES  V. 
SMITH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bur- 
ton). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Camp)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  Jim  Smith  has  come  as 
a  terrific  blow  to  all  who  knew  him.  Not 
often  does  one  find  in  a  man  that  spe- 
cial blend  of  courage,  integrity,  charac- 
ter, and  dedication.  Jim  served  this  body 
only  one  term,  but  in  that  short  time  he 
left  his  mark  as  a  man  who  looked  after 
his  constituency  and  his  country.  When 
he  left  the  Congress,  he  became  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  showed  the  same  dedi- 
cation to  the  rural  needs  of  the  whole 
United  States  as  he  had  in  the  Congress' 
representing  Oklahoma.  Jim  had  re- 
turned home  only  a  few  short  months 
ago,  back  to  his  beloved  farms  from 
which  he  had  come  to  Washington. 

His  tragic  death  has  left  a  void  with 
all  of  us  who  knew  him  so  well. 

My  heartfelt  condolences  go  out  to 
his  wife.  Mary  Belle,  and  his  children. 
Jay,  Sarah,  and  Lee  Ann.  I  hope  they 
may  bear  this  great  loss  with  the  deter- 
mination and  the  strength  which  we 
knew  in  Jim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
received  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Page  Belcher,  former  Representative  of 
the  First  District  of  Oklahoma,  which  I 
think  well  expresses  the  deep  sense  of 
loss  we  all  feel.  I  insert  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
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To  my  former  colleagues  and  good  friends  of 

the  Oklahoma  Delegation. 
Prom  Page  Belcher: 

Knowing  of  the  tremendous  heartfelt  loss 
Inctirred  by  all  of  tis  over  the  recent  parting 
of  our  dear  friend  and  former  colleague, 
James  V.  Smith,  I  wanted  to  communicate 
some  fond  thoughts  of  a  man  who  loved 
God,  his  country,  and  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa as  few  have  or  ever  will. 

Jim's  dedication  needs  no  praise  from  me 
since  it  Is  known  by  any  and  all  who  came 
into  contact  with  him  over  the  years.  In  Jim 
Smith,  we  had  a  rare  person  Indeed.  Here 
was  a  man  who  knew  but  one  philosophy — 
hard  work,  love  of  fellow  man,  and  love  of 
God. 

This  basic  attitude  guided  him  In  his 
pursuit  of  life  from  his  early  days  as  a 
farmer  to  a  Member  of  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  on  this  planet,  and  later  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

When  Jim  lost  his  re-election  bid  at  the 
end  of  the  90th  Congress,  he  once  again  fully 
demonstrated  the  type  of  man  he  was.  He 
took  on  the  Job  as  Administrator  of  the  FHA; 
and  during  his  four  years  as  a  public  servant, 
did  more  for  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  the 
farmers  and  the  rural  residents  of  our  nation 
than  any  predecessor. 

The  love  Jim  had  for  his  native  state  really 
defies  description;  but  it  can  perhaps  be  in 
some  way  demonstrated  by  his  feelings  re- 
garding a  front-page  story  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  22,  1973.  I 
suppose  the  reason  behind  the  article  was  to 
be  critical  of  Jim's  efforts  on  behalf  of  Okla- 
homa, but  Jim  saw  It  In  a  different  light,  in 
fact,  more  like  a  backhanded  compliment.  In 
short,  Jim  was  proud  to  be  criticized  for 
helping  the  people  of  his  home  state;  and  I 
am  sure  when  the  people  of  Oklahoma  read 
the  story,  they  felt  great  satisfaction  that 
someone  in  Washington  wasn't  Just  a  typical 
bureaucrat,  but  rather  a  hardworking  public 
servant  who  wanted  to  see  people  of  his  home 
state  and  rural  residents  throughout  the 
country  truly  benefit  from  a  Federal  program. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  there  were  a 
very  few  who  were  jealous  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  humble  but  great  man,  and 
also  that  he  had  countless  friends  in  Con- 
gress, Those  very  few  sought  to  destroy  or 
discredit  him  at  every  turn.  In  the  short  run, 
I  am  sure  they  felt  they  succeeded;  but  they 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
ever  destroy  a  man  who  lives  by  hard  work 
and  the  fear  of  God.  Those  of  us  who  really 
knew  him  were  well  aware  that  he  would 
never  abdicate  his  principles  and  would  con- 
tinue to  work  hard  to  benefit  the  people.  In 
this  light,  Jim  was  recognized  by  his  former 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  18th  for  what  he  really  stood  for; 
and  I  know  this  meant  more  than  Just  a 
great  deal  to  him. 

On  June  22nd,  God  took  him  from  us  for 
His  own  reasons  which  we  must  regard  as 
being  in  the  best  Interest  of  all  mankind.  But 
I  must  confess  it  Is  hard  not  to  be  selfish 
and  ponder  over  God's  way.  However,  know- 
ing Jim  as  I  did  while  he  was  working  on  this 
great  earth,  I  am  certain  that  he  now  con- 
tinues to  help  watch  over  all  of  us  in  a  dif- 
ferent capacity. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mary 
Belle,  his  loving  and  devoted  wife,  and  his 
loving  children — the  only  people  on  this 
earth  who  miss  him  more  than  I  do. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  unbelievably  shocked  when  I  first 
heard  of  Jim  Smith's  passing.  It  was  a 
tragic  way  to  go,  and  it  was  a  tragedy 
for  so  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  that 
Jim  has  passed  away. 


Jim  Smith  served  just  2  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  he  made 
a  tremendously  impressive  record  in  that 
short  span  of  time.  He  was  the  most  dili- 
gent, the  most  constructive,  the  most 
desirous  of  doing  a  good  job  of  almost 
anybody  I  have  ever  come  in  contact 
with  as  a  freshman  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  unfortunately  lost 
in  his  flrst  bid  for  reelection.  But  that  de- 
feat did  not  daunt  him.  He  volunteered  to 
come  to  Washington  and  serve  in  the 
new  administration.  He  served  4  years 
in  the  job  as  head  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  I  have  never  known 
anybody  in  that  position  or  a  compar- 
able position  who  worked  harder,  who 
worked  with  Members  of  Congress  better 
than  did  Jim  Smith.  He  always  had  his 
open  mind,  and  if  he  could  in  good  con- 
science, bearing  in  mind  the  law  and 
regulations,  be  helpful,  Jim  Smith  took 
that  step. 

I  had  personally  hoped  at  some  future 
date  Jim  Smith  might  return  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  it  is 
tragic  that  he  will  never  have  that  op- 
portimity  in  the  future. 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  that  we  have 
lost  a  good  friend,  and  I  think  the  cotm- 
try  has  lost  a  first-class  public  servant. 

I  extend  to  his  lovely  family  my  deep- 
est condolences  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma's  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  he  has  made  about  our  very 
good  mutual  friend,  Jim  Smith. 

Jim  Smith  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Member  of  the  90  th  Congress  after  the 
1966  elections.  Immediately  he  made 
many,  many  friends  among  the  new 
Members  of  Congress.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  in  the  same  class  with  our  good 
friend,  Jim  Smith.  He  was  a  gentleman; 
he  was  concerned  about  other  people; 
he  was  extremely  friendly  and  most  co- 
operative. In  our  class  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress we  could  call  upon  Jim  Smith  for 
any  assignment,  and  Jim  was  always 
more  than  willing  to  shoulder  his  share 
of  the  load. 

When  I  received  the  news  of  the 
tragedy  that  happened  in  Oklahoma,  it 
not  only  ruined  my  day,  it  ruined  that 
entire  week. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  Jim  Smith  was  not 
only  a  good  m:<n,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  pointed  out.  but  he  was 
always  a  strong  participant  in  the  Con- 
gressional Prayer  Breakfast.  He  not  only 
made  many  friends  in  Washington  and 
in  his  home  State  of  Oklahoma ,  but  he 
made  many  friends  and  was  of  great 
service  to  many  people  in  the  work  that 
he  did,  seeing  that  miny  rural  re^^dents 
of  this  nation  had  water  available  to 
tHem  and  to  many  schools  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  rural  residents  of  three  of  my  four 
congressional  districts  will  never  forget 
the  services  and  the  cooperation  of  Jim 
Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Winn  and  I  should  like  to  Join  the 


others  in  paying  our  respects  to  Mary 
Belle,  his  wife,  and  his  lovely  family,  and 
we  share  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
my  good  friend  and  former  colleague, 
James  V.  Smith.  It  was  a  privilege  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  with  Jim  and  I  feel 
fortunate  to  have  been  counted  among 
his  friends.  He  was  the  kind  of  public 
ofQcial  who  gave  confidence  in  our  form 
of  government,  and  the  tragic  and  un- 
timely death  of  this  fine  and  decent  man 
is  a  great  loss  to  our  State  of  Oklahoma, 
to  the  Nation,  and  to  all  who  knew  him. 
Jim's  devotion  to  his  family,  his  church, 
his  community,  and  his  country  stands 
as  a  fine  example  for  all  of  us.  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Smith 
and  the  family.  I  am  sure  their  sorrow 
is  lightened  by  the  knowledge  that  Jim's 
life  was  an  inspiration  to  others  and  that 
he  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  with  those  who  have  preceded 
me  in  paying  honor  and  homage  to  Jim 
Smith  today. 

He  and  I  were  members  of  the  90th 
Congress.  We  were  first  elected  to  the 
Congress  in  the  fall  of  1966.  It  was  a  real 
privilege  to  work  with  him  during  the 
time  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  extremely  con- 
scientious in  his  approach  to  all  of  his 
legislative  duties.  He  was  a  man  of  sunny 
disposition  and  a  man  who  gave  his 
friendship  openly  and  who  was  very 
loyal  and  constant  in  all  of  his  associa- 
tions. His  charming  wife  Mary  Belle  was 
also  I  know  extremely  active  among  the 
wives  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
was  dearly  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
of  us.  I  certainly  extend  my  deep  sjtii- 
pathy  to  Mary  Belle  and  to  Jim's  children 
and  state  that  his  departure  leaves  a 
great  void  which  will  not  soon  be  filled. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  a  verj-  good  hand  at  ritual  and 
I  certainly  cannot  add  much  In  terms  of 
eloquence  to  what  has  been  said.  I  think 
those  of  us  who  knew  Jim  eis  a  Member 
of  Congress  recognized  that  he  was  a 
good  Congressman.  Those  who  worked 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
branch  know  he  was  an  exceptional 
member  of  the  administration.  But  per- 
haps best  of  all  Jim  was  genuinely  a 
good  man.  As  I  go  through  life  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  I  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  how  rare  such  an  indivi- 
dual is.  A  good  man  is  always  missed. 
Jim  Smith  is  certainly  going  to  be  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  3deld? 
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Mr,  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
<  Mr.  Camp  >  for  taking  this  time  to  eulo- 
gize a  man  we  all  loved.  Former  Con- 
gressman Jim  Smith  was  bom  in  western 
Oklahoma,  which  adjoins  my  district.  He 
came  from  a  heritage  of  people  who  loved 
the  soil  and  the  land  in  which  he  was 
raised.  We  all  will  miss  Jim. 

Tliis  Congress  I  know  wants  to  pass  on 
its  condolences  to  his  lovely  wife  Mary 
Belle  and  to  his  family. 

Jim  was  liked  by  all  the  Members  of 
the  90th  Club  as  we  all  came  in  together. 
He  was  one  of  the  hardest  workers.  How- 
ever many  of  us  did  not  recognize  how- 
dedicated  he  was  and  how  hard  he 
worked  for  his  people  in  his  own  State 
and  in  the  Nation.  Jim  did  not  let  the 
fact  that  he  lost  his  second  bid  for  Con- 
gre.ss  blunt  his  wish  to  be  a  servant  to 
the  people.  Before  he  came  to  the  Con- 
gress he  belonged  to  a  church  in  which 
he  was  an  elder  and  in  which  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  because  he  was  a 
great  Christian  man.  He  believed  in  what 
he  w:is  doing.  Many  people  I  think  today 
_,  fake  what  they  believe  in  this  area  but 
Jim  lived  it.  if  any  man  ever  did. 

As  a  Congressman  he  came  here  and 
worked  hard.  He  went  into  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  where  I  think  per- 
haps he  made  more  strides  in  helping  the 
American  farmer  in  rural  America  than 
perhaps  any  other  man  who  has  held 
that  position  in  the  past  years  during 
which  the  program  has  been  in  effect. 

He  believed  in  what  he  was  doing. 
He  believed  he  was  helping  people.  He  did 
help  people.  He  changed  the  poverty  in 
which  many  of  those  people  lived  and 
helped  them  to  have  a  livable  home  and 
a  habitable  area.  I  think  we  will  remem- 
ber Jim  for  a  long  time,  because  we  all 
looked  up  to  him. 

Many  of  us  attended  the  very  wonder- 
ful fimcral  which  was  attended  by  so 
many  people. 

I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  tragic  thing 
in  which  Jim  passed  on.  I  think  Jim, 
being  the  dedicated  man  he  was,  the 
believer  and  Christian  that  he  w-as,  cer- 
tainly is  much  happier  where  he  is,  hav- 
ing laid  dowTi  his  burdens  in  this  life. 
It  is  something  we  all  are  going  to  have 
to  face  up  to  sometime  in  the  future,  but 
I  think  if  there  was  ever  a  man  who 
accepted  death  graciously,  it  was  Jim. 
because  he  sincerely  believed  in  God  and 
in  the  hereafter. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is 
an  era  in  which  many  of  us  cannot  un- 
derstand why  it  happened,  how  It  hap- 
pened, but  none  of  us  are  the  ones  to 
control  how  and  when  we  will  leave  this 
life.  With  that.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  that  I  think 
we  all  miss  Jim.  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  giving 
members  the  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  In  behalf  of  our  beloved 
friend.  Jim  Smith. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
mourning  the  passing  of  the  late  Jim 
Smith  of  Oklahoma.  The  tragic  nature 


of  his  death  makes  this  moment  all  the 
more  distressing. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Jim  closely  during  his  2  short 
years  in  this  body  remember  him  as  a 
totally  dedicated  individual — one  to 
whom  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  Nation  were  a  per- 
sonal obligation.  Jim"s  long  history  of 
participation  in  civic  causes  was  ample 
indication  of  his  devotion  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  bet- 
terment of  life  for  each  of  them. 

Defeated  in  his  bid  for  a  second  term 
in  the  Congress.  Jim  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  continue  to  serve  the  Nation  and 
the  farming  people  who  were  his  con- 
stituents. As  Director  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  quality  of  his  work  and 
his  genuine  concern  for  the  interests  of 
the  farming  community.  Leaving  that 
position  after  4  years  of  service.  Jim  left 
behind  an  agency  which  was  much  the 
better  for  his  having  been  at  the  helm. 
After  these  6  years  of  fine  service  to  his 
country  here  in  Washington,  Jim  re- 
turned to  his  native  Oklahoma,  his  first 
love,  for  a  well-deserved  rest.  His  tragic 
death,  in  the  prime  of  life,  certainly  re- 
moves from  our  midst  one  who  would 
have  continued  to  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  national  life.  We  shall  all 
miss  his  wise  coun.sel  and  leadership. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witii 
great  sadness  that  I  ioin  my  colleagues 
m  mouring  the  loss  of  our  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague.  James  V.  Smith,  but  it  is 
with  equally  great  appreciation  and  re- 
spect that  I  join  in  the  tribute  to  him  to- 
day. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
commented  on  the  fact  that  Jim  Smith 
r^rved  in  this  body  with  distinction  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress  before  assuming 
the  leadership  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  4  very  successful  years 

I  came  to  Washington  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  91st  Congress  and  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  with  Jim 
here,  but  over  the  last  4  years.  I  devel- 
oped an  excellent  working  relationship 
with  him  as  we  labored  together  in  the 
service  of  rural  America. 

In  the  4  years  of  Jim  Smith's  tenure 
at  FHA,  that  agency  distinguished  itself 
as  one  of  the  most  effective.  efiBcient  and 
popular  programs  in  the  Government. 
That  excellent  rf  ^ord  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  personal  efforts  and  tal- 
ented guidance  that  Jim  Smith  gave  to 
the  program. 

In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  Jim  Smith's  name  was  a 
Qopular  one.  and  his  record  of  service 
is  respected  and  appreciated  there — and 
his  passing  is  mourned  there — jast  as  it 
is  throughout  rural  America  anc  in  the 
Congress. 

The  cau.se  of  rural  America  is  an  ur- 
gent and  vital  cause,  and  Jim  Smith  was 
a  strong  and  tireless  advocate  of  that 
cause.  His  death  represents  a  great  loss 
for  rural  America,  but  his  service  in  the 
Government  has  added  immeasurably  to 
rural  America's  strength  and  growth. 

And  so  it  is  with  sadness,  but  with 
abiding  affection  and  respect,  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  this  formal  eulogy  to 


Jim  Smith,  but  the  greater  and  more 
fitting  epitaph  to  him  is  written  across 
the  face  of  rural  America,  which  he  loved 
and  served  so  very  well. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Camp)  taking  this  time 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  late  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  James  V.  Smith. 
I  was  saddened  and  shocked  when  I 
received  word  last  month  of  Jim's  sud- 
dren  and  tragic  death.  It  had  been  such 
a  short  time  since  we  had  paused  to  take 
note  on  this  floor  of  Jim's  retirement 
from  his  duties  as  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Many  of 
us  on  that  occasion  had  remarked  on  the 
outstanding  job  Jim  had  done  as  leader 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  all  of  all  had  wished  for  him  every 
success  as  he  returned  to  the  Oklahoma 
he  loved  so  well. 

It  is  indeed  sad  that  this  fine  man  has 
been  taken  from  us  in  the  prime  of  life, 
when  he  still  had  so  much  to  give  to  the 
country  he  loved  and  the  people  he  so 
ably  served.  He  was  a  credit  to  this  House 
when  he  served  here  and  a  credit  to 
the  great  State  which  gives  us  our  com- 
mon heritage.  Jim  was  justifiably  proud 
of  the  record  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration during  the  4  years  he  served 
as  its  administrator.  He  approached 
every  task  with  deep  sincerity  and  ex- 
treme conscientiousness.  He  was  always 
responsive  and  responsible.  He  always 
gave  me  complete  cooperation  and  valu- 
able assistance. 

When  Jim  Smith  left  Washington 
earlier  this  year  the  Government  lost  a 
valued  and  valuable  public  servant. 
When  Jim  Smith  died  so  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  last  month  Oklahoma  and 
the  Nation  lost  a  valued  son.  To  his  wife 
and  family  Mrs.  Albert  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve  in  this  House 
with  a  distinguished  and  able  Member 
from  Oklahoma,  the  Honorable  James 
V.  Smith. 

Although  he  was  here  in  Congress  for 
only  one  term,  1967-68.  he  was  known 
as  a  dedicated  and  able  representative. 

Until  last  February,  he  was  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Under  his  leadership,  the 
"Build  Our  American  Communities" 
program  was  established — a  program 
which  encourages  young  people  to  be- 
come rural  community  leaders.  In  1970, 
he  received  an  honorary  American  farm- 
ers degree  from  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America. 

I  knew  him  to  be  a  gracious,  intelli- 
gent, decent  man.  I  respected  and  ad- 
mired him,  as  I  am  sure  did  the  many 
people  who  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
and  work  with  him. 

The  loss  of  James  Smith  is  a  loss  not 
only  to  his  family  and  friends  but  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  those  who  knew  Jim  Smith 
join  in  memorializing  him.  I  did  not  serve 
in  the  Congress  with  Jim,  but  after  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1971.  I  had  several 
occasions  to  work  closely  with  him  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
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ministration  and  I  saw  him  often  at  the 
Thursday  morning  Prayer  Breakfasts.  He 
and  I  belonged  to  the  same  church.  I 
cherished  his  friendship. 

I  will  always  remember  March  31,  1972, 
when  Jim  came  to  the  Third  District  of 
Tennessee  to  speak  at  a  Farm  Family 
luncheon  and  Awards  ceremony  in  Cleve- 
land, Bradley  County,  Tenn. 

The  qualities  which  made  him  a  good 
Congressman  and  an  excellent  adminis- 
trator were  never  more  evident  than 
they  were  on  that  day.  He  was  gracious, 
humble  and  intensely  interested  in  people 
as  people.  Being  honored  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  as  represented 
by  Jim  Smith  was  a  great  occasion  for 
the  people  he  recognized.  They  knew 
from  him  that  their  Government  was  not 
too  big  to  take  notice  of  their  accom- 
plishments and  to  recognize  them. 

A  tragic  accident  has  taken  Jim  Smith 
from  us.  He  was  a  young  man  but  his 
record  of  service  in  the  years  he  worked 
in  education,  civic  affairs,  government 
and  politics  was  bright  with  accomplish- 
ments. An  even  brighter  future  lay  ahead 
of  him. 

The  primary  responsibility  in  Jim 
Smith's  life  was  his  family.  Mrs.  Smith 
and  the  children  can  carry  on  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  Jim  Smith  left  his 
mark  in  this  world  and  they  can  be  proud 
of  a  husband  and  father  who  cared  about 
people  and  won  the  friendship  and  ad- 
miration of  all  who  knew  him. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Jim  Smith.  I  also 
memorialize  his  family.  They  will  carry 
on.  and  all  that  was  good  in  this  man 
will  be  reflected  in  his  greatest  pride  and 
joy — his  family — as  they  emulate  the 
true  wisdom  and  character  of  James  V. 
Smith. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  regret  that 
all  Oklahomans  received  the  news  of  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death  of  our  former 
Oklahoma  Congressman,  Jim  Smith. 

Although  I  did  not  have  the  privilege 
of  being  a  Member  of  the  House  when 
Jim  was  in  office,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  serving  in  Government  at  the 
White  House  under  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  when  Jim  served 
here  in  the  House  as  Oklahoma's  Sixth 
District  Congressman.  During  that  time, 
1  came  to  respect  and  admire  Jim's 
dedicated  efforts  not  only  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  his  district  and  his  State, 
but  to  the  Nation  as  well.  He  was  an 
effective  spokesman  for  both  the  large 
rural  population  of  his  district,  and  the 
Altus  and  Lawton  areas  with  their  large 
concentrations  of  Federal  civilian  and 
military  employment. 

As  we  all  know,  Jim's  service  to  the 
Nation  did  not  stop  after  his  member- 
ship in  the  90th  Congress,  but  extended 
to  his  service  as  Administrator  of  the 
Farm  Home  Administration  during 
President  Nixon's  first  term  of  office. 
Jim  Smith  was  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
rural  America,  and  he  worked  tirelessly 
to  obtain  maximum  support  from  the 
Congress  for  his  agency's  programs.  I 
believe  his  term  as  Administrator  was  a 
period  in  which  FHA  demonstrated  a 
remarkable  record  in  improving  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  life  for  the  rural 
citizens  of  our  Nation. 
I  consider  it  an  honor  to  currently  be 


a  member  of  the  same  committee  on 
which  Jim  served  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  I  only  hope  that  I  will  be 
able  to  discharge  my  duties  on  the  com- 
mittee and  represent  the  views  of  all 
Oklahomans  in  as  dedicated  a  manner 
as  did  Jim  Smith. 

Jim  will  be  deeply  missed,  and  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  Oklahoma  con- 
gressional delegation  in  extending  our 
very  deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife  and 
family. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
accident  that  took  the  life  of  James 
Vernon  Smith  represents  a  loss  for  all 
Americans  involved  in  agriculture.  I  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  to  know  him  wher. 
he  served  in  Congress,  but  I  became  very 
familiar  with  his  work  as  Administrator 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
The  well-being  of  farmers  was  very  im- 
portant to  him.  Since  he  had  been  a 
farmer  and  had  raised  cattle,  he  knew 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  agricul- 
ture. James  Vernon  Smith  of  Oklahoma 
served  his  State  and  Nation  well. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  were  all  deeply  saddened  and  sorrow- 
ful at  the  untimely  death  on  June  23  of 
our  friend  and  former  colleague,  James 
V.  Smith,  who  represented  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma  in  this  body  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  the  extreme.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  tragic  accident  shoiUd 
cut  short  the  very  promising  career  of 
this  distinguished  and  public-spirited 
citizen  from  my  neighboring  State  of 
Oklahoma.  Both  in  the  House  and  later 
as  Administrator  of  the  Farm.ers  Home 
Administration.  James  Smith  served  the 
Nation  with  dedication  and  devotion.  We 
shall  all  remember  him  as  one  of  the 
hardest-working  Members  of  this  body 
and  one  who  represented  his  constituency 
effectively  and  with  great  distinction. 

We  all  mourn  James  Smith's  passing 
and  our  heartfelt  sympathies  go  out  to 
his  family  and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Jim  Smith  was  a  good  friend.  I 
feel  profoundly  saddened  in  taking  part 
in  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Jim  and  I  shared  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing our  first  year  in  the  90th  Congress. 
We  also  shared  not  only  the  same  politi- 
cal affiliation  but  similar  interests  as  well. 
Before  his  election  to  the  House,  Jim's 
consuming  interests  were  education  and 
agriculture.  He  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  Oklahoma  Four-Year  Colleges  and 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Oklahoma 
Christian  College. 

From  1969  to  1972,  as  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, Jim  performed  ably  and  energeti- 
cally— achieving  a  record  level  of  home- 
building  activity  in  the  rural  parts  of 
this  Nation.  Thanks  in  no  small  measure 
to  his  personal  dedication  and  leader- 
ship, literally  thousands  of  modern 
homes  now  exist  where,  before  1969, 
there  had  been  substandard  housing  and 
seriously  inadequate  water  systems. 

It  was  only  1  year  ago  I  noted  in  re- 
marks to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that,  in  my  experience  in  working  with 
small  communities,  no  Federal  admin- 
istrator showed  more  understanding  and 


was  more  responsive  to  the  plight  and 
needs  of  rural  areas  than  was  Jim  Smith 
at  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  He 
is  sorely  missed. 

Mrs.  Steiger  and  I  convey  our  deepest 
sorrow  to  the  Jim  Smith  family.  John 
Mansfield  once  wrote : 

.  .  .  death  takes  toll 

Of   beauty,   courage,   youth 

Of  all  but  truth. 

I  can  but  believe  that,  although 
"beauty,  courage,  youth"  have  been  lost 
through  his  death,  there  are  throughout 
the  rural  plains  and  valleys  of  this  coun- 
try hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  modern 
farmhouses  which  stand  as  humble 
monuments  to  Jim's  work. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
close  association  and  friendship  with  the 
Honorable  James  V.  Smith  since  my  ar- 
rival in  Washington  has  been  one  of  my 
more  rewarding  experiences. 

Jim  was  a  man  of  deep  political  and 
personal  conviction.  His  performance  of 
duties  as  a  Congressman  and  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration was  a  constant  repetition  ol  de- 
monstration of  his  high  personal  Ideals 
and  dedication  to  service. 

He  was  a  warm  person,  easily  met, 
whose  sincerity  of  friendship  was  quickly 
recognized  by  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact.  The  Nation  and  his  State 
are  better  places  that  Jim  Smith  came  to 
Washington  to  act  in  the  legislative  func- 
tion and  later  in  the  administrative  func- 
tion. His  untimely  and  tragic  death  has 
deprived  his  State  and  Nation  of  a  great 
leader,  and  me  of  a  dear  friend. 

My  wife  Mary  and  I  extend  our  heart- 
felt condolences  to  Mary  Belle  and  Jim's 
surviving  children.  The  greatest  tribute 
that  Jim  could  hope  for  would  be  to  have 
his  children  attempt  to  emulate  their 
father's  dedication  and  unswerving  ef- 
forts toward  the  betterment  of  his  family 
and  his  country. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Spe.iker.  Jim  Smith's 
tragic  accidental  death  has  touched  this 
House  deeply.  All  of  us  who  knew  him 
well  were  shocked  when  the  news  of  this 
sad  event  readied  Washington. 

As  a  90th  club  colleague  of  Jims  I  came 
to  like  and  respect  the  man  a  great  deal. 
After  his  electoral  rever.^e  and  his  sub- 
sequent much-deserved  appointment  as 
FHA  Administrator.  Jims  counsel  and 
assistance  proved  to  be  most  important 
to  my  office  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  I  represent  in  Congress.  On  comit- 
less  occasions.  Jim  .s  able  assistanct 
helped  move  vital  FHA  projects  to  real- 
ity. 

Jim  will  be  sorely  mi.ssed  in  this  town. 
I  join  with  his  colleagues  and  many 
friends  in  expre,ssing  my  deep  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  his  State  of  Oklahoma. 
We  have  all  lost  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
in  life  occur  that  are  mo.st  difficult  to 
understand.  Tlie  untimely  and  tragic 
death  of  our  friend  and  former  colleague 
Jim  Smith  of  Oklahoma  falls  into  that 
category. 

Many  years  ago.  a  girl  about  to  grad- 
uate from  the  high  school  in  which  I  was 
a  teacher  passed  away  rather  suddenly, 
of  mine,  preached  the  funeral  sermon. 
An  elderly  minister,  a  verj-  good  friend 
I  recall  the  text  he  used  because  it  ap- 
peared to  be  so  appropriate.  It  was  part 
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of  verse  9  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Jere- 
miah: 

Her  sun  Is  gone  down  while  It  Is  yet  day. 

I  am  certain  all  agree  Jim's  sun  went 
down  while  it  was  yet  day.  Here  was  a 
young  man  with  a  great  deal  of  potential 
who  served  with  distinction  in  this  House 
of  Representatives.  He  also,  as  it  was 
vei-y  evident,  was  a  conscientious  and 
able  Administrator  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Jim  was  planning  to  return  to  public 
life.  The  last  time  I  spoke  to  him  he  in- 
formed me  he  was  returning  to  his  ranch, 
where  the  tragedy  that  took  his  life  oc- 
curred. He  already  had  an  organization 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  assist  him  in  his 
goal. 

Jim  had  that  rare  quality  of  speaking 
softly,  never  raising  his  voice,  but  he  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  accomplishing  his 
purpose  because  he  was  a  clear  thinker. 
He  sounded  no  trumpets,  yet  he  accom- 
plished much  In  his  quiet  way.  We  need 
more  Jim  Smiths  in  responsible  places. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Jim 
Smith  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  former  Con- 
gressman from  Oklahoma,  James  V. 
Smith.  Jim  Smith  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Congress.  He  discharged  his 
responsibilities  commendably  and  was 
highly  regarded  by  everyone  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

He  was  also  a  good  friend  of  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Sixth  District  of  Okla- 
homa and  later  of  all  rural  Americans 
when  he  served  as  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Jim 
Smith  always  did  his  job  well,  whether 
it  was  as  a  successful  farmer-cattleman 
in  Oklahoma,  an  energetic  Congre.^sman. 
or  as  a  very  effective  Administrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  have  suffered 
a  great  loss,  as  have  all  of  his  many 
friends  here  in  the  Congress.  However, 
the  memory  of  Jim  Smith  will  continue 
through  the  accomplishments  of  his  dis- 
tinguished career  in  public  service.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Jim  Smith. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  shocking  news  of  the  death  of  my 
good  friend  Jim  Smith  brought  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss.  While  I  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  Congress 
with  Jim.  I  learned  to  know  him  well  and 
to  value  his  service  as  Adminiftrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
past  3  years  until  January  1973.  He  was 
unfailingly  helpful  and  knowledgeable. 
The  outstanding  progress  in  FHA  during 
his  tenure  and  for  which  he  was  largely 
personally  responsible  is  reflected  by  the 
widely  expanded  assistance  to  farming 
operations,  not  only  in  my  own  Second 
District  of  Idaho,  but  throughout  our  na- 
tional agricultural  economy.  At  the  time 
Jim  left  that  position  to  return  to  Okla- 
homa I  expressed  to  him  the  hope  that 
we  would  see  him  again  soon  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  who  were  privileged  to  have  known 
Jim  Smith  are  poorer  for  his  passing, 


but  richer  for  having  shared  his  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  fellow  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  expressing  my  great 
sorrow  at  the  untimely  death  of  my  good 
friend  and  former  colleague,  James  V. 
Smith. 

Jim  was  a  most  capable  man,  both  in 
representing  his  beloved  Oklahoma  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  in  serving  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  as  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion until  January  of  this  year. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  was  a 
rare  individual  with  great  personal  abil- 
ity and  an  unusual  devotion  to  our  coun- 
try and  our  system  of  government.  Jim 
was  a  man  who  was  highly  respected  by 
his  former  colleagues  from  both  political 
parties.  He  was  a  dedicated  American 
whose  presence  and  contributions  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family  for 
whom  his  life  and  service  must  serve  as  a 
great  source  of  comfort. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  sad.(3ened  and  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  untimely  passing  of  our  former  col- 
league, James  V.  Smith.  Jim  Smith  be- 
came a  close  personal  friend  during  the 
time  we  served  together  in  the  House, 
and  my  respect  and  admiration  for  him 
continued  to  grow  throughout  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. I  valued  his  friendship 
highly,  and  have  greatly  missed  our  rela- 
tionship since  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
dedicated  American,  whose  accomplish- 
ments in  public  office  are  now  a  lasting 
testimony  to  the  concern  Jim  Smith  felt 
for  his  fellowmen.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  mourning  his  passing,  and  Mrs. 
Rhodes  and  I  extend  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Smith  and 
his  family. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I 
learned  of  the  tragic  death  of  our  former 
colleague,  James  V.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  warm 
friendship  which  developed  during  the 
period  when  Jim  Smith  served  with  us  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  came  to 
respect  him  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  during 
the  past  4  years. 

During  hearings  which  were  held  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Judicirry  Committee,  I 
was  proud  to  receive  the  testimony  of 
tills  dedicated  Christian  gentleman 
whose  high  principles  transcended  his 
partisan  views,  and  who  served  his  con- 
gressional district,  his  State,  and  his  Na- 
tion with  such  di:?tinction  and  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  has  experi- 
enced a  great  loss  in  the  passing  of  Jim 
Smith.  All  who  were  touched  by  his  life 
have  benefited  in  some  way,  and  his 
noble  deeds  and  the  spirituality  which  he 
expressed  are  a  part  of  the  immortality 
of  this  exemplary  Oklahoman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  his  widow, 
Mary  Belle,  and  other  members  of  his 
family  my  affection  and  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
so  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was  shocked 
and  saddened  to  hear  of  the  fatal  acci- 


dent which  took  the  life  of  our  former 
colleague,  Jim  Smith. 

During  lus  term  in  Congress,  Jim  was 
a  hardworking  and  dedicated  member, 
especially  interested  in  agriculture  mat- 
ters in  his  district  and  State.  As  the 
national  administrator  of  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration,  Jim  achieved  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  effective- 
ness and  innovativeness.  Dui-ing  his  ten- 
ure at  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, he  did  as  much  to  revitalize  gov- 
ernmental programs  in  rural  areas  as 
any  other  individual. 

In  the  years  of  our  Washington  asso- 
ciation, I  grew  to  respect  and  admire  Jim 
Smith's  ability  and  convictions.  His 
tragic  accident,  coming  at  a  time  when 
he  had  many  more  productive  years 
ahead  of  him,  is  truly  a  loss  to  the 
Nation. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Smith  and  their  three  children: 
James,  Sarah  and  Lee  Aim.  As  the  wife 
and  children  of  Jim,  they,  above  all  oth- 
ers, knew  him  to  be  a  dedicated  public 
servant;  a  man  who  not  only  believed 
but  practiced  the  greatness  he  felt  in 
America  and  its  heritage.  All  of  us  who 
worked  with  Jim  regret  his  untimely 
passing. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  join  my  good  friend 
Happy  Camp  of  Oklahoma  in  paying 
tribute  to  James  V.  Smith.  His  death 
came  as  a  blow  and  surprise  to  all  of  us. 
Here  was  a  young  man  in  perfect  health 
who  was  killed  in  a  most  unusual  acci- 
dent. 

The  first  thing  that  came  to  my  mind 
was  Jim  Smith  was  a  sincere,  dedicated 
Christian  man.  His  deep  religious  spirit 
carried  over  and  manifested  itself  wher- 
ever he  went. 

Jim  made  a  great  record  in  Washing- 
ton. He  represented  the  Sixth  District  of 
Oklahoma  with  distinction.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  Director  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Those  of  us  on  the 
Hill  appreciated  the  way  that  he  was 
always  out  here  and  wanted  his  admin- 
istration to  be  responsive  to  the  Hill. 
James  Smith  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
always  kept  up  with  his  business. 

I  lost  a  great  friend.  Oklahoma  lost  an 
outstanding  neighbor.  We  will  all  miss 
Jim  Smith. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  James  V.  Smith, 
a  man  who  served  as  a  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress  and  later  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

Coming  from  one  of  the  large  agricul- 
tural districts  of  this  Nation,  I  am  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions which  Jim  Smith  made  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FHA.  Having  worked 
as  a  farmer,  Jim  Smith  understood  what 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  farmer 
were.  It  was  a  privilege  to  work  with  him 
in  the  interests  of  American  agriculture. 

It  Is  tragic  that  a  man  of  only  47  years 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  his 
promising  career  of  public  service.  But 
certainly  his  friends  and  family  can  all 
be  proud  of  the  contribution  that  he 
made  as  a  public  servant  and  as  a  friend 
of  his  fellow  man.  I  join  in  extending 
sympathy  to  his  family. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend, 
Jim  Smith.  It  was  not  many  months  ago 
that  those  of  us  who  had  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  Jim  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  outstanding 
service  with  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  wished  him  well  for  what- 
ever the  future  held  for  him.  Tragically 
his  future  was  shortlived  and  it  was  a 
shock  to  learn  of  the  accident  which  took 
his  life  late  last  month. 

Jim  Smith  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1966,  bringing  with  him 
a  wealth  of  backgroimd  and  technical 
knowledge  in  farming  and  business.  He 
was  a  true  farmer  who  had  been  on  the 
farm,  so  to  speak,  since  his  youth.  He 
was  a  man  who  spoke  with  authority  and 
skill  and  one  who  served  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  well  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

When  he  went  downtown  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration he  broadened  his  horizons, 
serving  the  Nation  in  an  extremely  im- 
portant capacity.  As  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministrator he  imdertook  to  build  our 
American  communities  and  with  em- 
phasis on  the  smaller  communities  which 
must  be  rebuilt  and  stabilized  if  we  are 
to  revitalize  rural  America. 

His  leadership  was  admired  and  re- 
spected by  all  generations  but  I  was  es- 
pecially impressed  with  the  young  people 
who  looked  to  him  for  guidance  and 
counsel. 

An  accident  has  snuffed  out  the  life 
of  Jim  Smith  but  not  before  he  instilled 
in  these  young  people  his  dedication  to 
their  communities  and  the  Nation.  Jim 
Smith's  works  will  go  on  for  years  to 
to  come  through  the  efforts  of  these 
young  people. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  and  served 
with  this  fine  gentleman,  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  one  who  was  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  is  great  and 
good  in  American  politics. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks  ago 
it  was  my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  untimely  death  of  our  former 
colleague,  James  V.  Smith,  killed  in  a 
tragic  accident  June  23. 

It  is  still  hard  to  grasp  that  such  an 
active,  hard-working  figure  is  so  abrupt- 
ly gone. 

Charles  Drew,  editor  of  Jim  Smith's 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Chickasha 
Daily  Express,  gave  a  final  tribute  in  the 
fine  editorial  that  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  a  Friend 
(By  Charles  Drew) 

The  hearts  of  multitudes  of  people  in 
Grady  County,  the  state  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  nation  are  heavy  today  over  the  tragic 
passing  of  James  V.  Smith. 

Jim  Smith  was  a  personal  friend.  We've 
spent  many  hours  Just  visiting  and  exchang- 
ing ideas  and  viewpoints  on  matters,  par- 
ticularly the  problems  of  the  world  and  man- 
kind. Although  we  personally  differed  In  our 
choice  of  a  political  party,  Jim  and  I  shared 
closely  many  of  the  same  ideas  and 
philosophies. 

Not  only  have  we  lost  a  personal  friend, 
but  mankind  has  lost  a  man  whose  dream 
was  for  a  better  world  in  which  to  live,  a 
man  who  devoted  many  hours  to  helping  his 
fellow  man.  He  was  a  man  who  rose  from 
a  small  country  farmer  to  the  heights  of  hla 
ambition  aa  a  United  Stat«3  congressman 


and  later  head  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  a  man  who  was  a  lead- 
er In  his  church  and  respected  by  his 
brethren  and  a  man  who  was  a  devoted"  hus- 
band and  father. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  Is  expressed  this 
day  to  his  wife,  Marybelle,  his  son,  Jay,  his 
two  daughters,  Sarah  and  Lee  Ann,  and  to 
all  those  who  Join  with  us  In  this  moment 
of  sorrow. 

Ron  Acree,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Chickasha  Star,  summarized  Mr. 
Smith's  career  thus: 

A  Final  Fabev^tell 
(By  Ron  Acree) 

The  tragedy  of  last  Saturday  In  the  wheat 
field  fire  that  was  fatal  to  our  friend,  James 
V.  Smith,  was  Indeed  a  great  loss  for  all  of  us 
who  knew  him. 

Jim  Smith  was  a  truly  remarkable  man, 
dedicated  to  his  family,  church  and  his 
country.  His  integrity  was  always  above  re- 
proach, and  his  likeable  manner  made  even 
the  coldest  stranger  feel  comfortable  in  his 
presence.  His  honesty  and  decisiveness  made 
him  many  friends  wherever  he  went,  be- 
cause everyone  knew  that  If  Jim  Smith  told 
you  it  was  so,  then  that's  the  way  it  was. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Chickasha  Jaycees 
In  1958  when  he  was  awarded  the  "Outstand- 
ing Young  Farmer  Award"  by  the  Jaycees, 
and  those  of  us  on  the  committee  who  Inter- 
viewed the  candidates  for  this  award,  saw  In 
Jim  Smith  that  extra  something  that  is  not 
found  In  too  many  citizens  today.  In  addition 
to  his  accomplishments  on  the  farm,  Jim  had 
his  eyes  on  accomplishing  a  task  that  he 
later  said  he  felt  was  intended  for  him.  as  a 
Representative  of  his  people,  In  Washington, 
D.C. 

His  tenure  as  a  servant  of  the  people  of 
this  area,  and  those  throughout  the  nation, 
who  felt  the  benefits  of  the  programs  he 
Instituted  as  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  will  always  be  re- 
membered, not  alone  for  the  help  we  might 
have  received,  but  because  we  were  priv- 
ileged to  be  represented  by  such  an  out- 
standing man. 

To  Marybelle,  his  wife,  and  the  three 
children,  we  Join  with  many,  many  others 
In  extending  our  deepest  and  heartfelt 
sympathy,  but  we  too  share  In  this  loss,  and 
we  bid  a  final  farewell  to  our  friend. 

The  Oklahoma  City  Times  summed 
up  his  career  in  this  excellent  editorial 
tribute: 

A  Tragic  Loss 

There  is  special  tragedy  In  the  death  of 
any  man  taken  In  the  prime  of  his  life.  The 
loss  of  James  V.  Smith  while  fighting  a  fire 
in  a  wheatfield  on  his  farm  near  Chickasha 
was  certainly  such  a  tragedy. 

Smith  was  the  kind  of  public  figure  around 
whom  the  traditions  of  this  country  were 
buUt.  He  was  first  of  all  a  leader  In  his 
community,  and  In  tjie  organizations  de- 
voted to  farming  and  cattle-raising.  He  was 
a  devoted  family  man,  and  a  leader  In  his 
church.  Then  when  he  became  more  and 
more  concerned  about  the  trend  of  public 
affairs,  he  became  active  in  politics. 

When  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  old 
Sixth  District  seat  In  Congress,  he  refused 
to  engage  In  personal  criticism  of  the  man 
who  then  held  that  seat.  Instead,  he  cam- 
paigned on  the  basis  of  what  policies  he 
would  support  Ui  Washington,  and  what  kind 
of  representation  the  district  ought  to  have 
to  accurately  refiect  voters'  views.  He  was 
successful,  and  served  a  single  term  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  When  redlstrlct- 
Ing  pitted  him  In  the  next  race  against  the 
veteran  Tom  Steed,  with  many  new  areas 
In  which  he  was  not  well  known,  he  lost 
out.  But  he  had  become  well  acquainted 
In  the  agricultural  circles  in  Washington, 
and  became  an  active  candidate  for  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 


tration, which  was  to  be  filled  by  newly- 
elected  President  Nixon.  After  some  weeks 
of  doubt,  he  was  named  to  the  post. 

To  the  amazement  of  many  Washington 
observers,  who  generally  take  the  view  that 
a  farmer  Is  a  rube,  Smith  proved  adept  at 
the  department's  Internal  politics,  as  well 
as  an  able  administrator.  He  kept  old  friends 
In  Congress  and  made  new  ones.  But  when 
his  resignation  was  accepted  at  the  start  of 
the  second  Nixon  term,  he  was  applauded  In 
Congress  for  a  Job  well  done.  And  he  re- 
turned  to  the  farm  with  the  same  profes- 
sionalism and  vigor  he  had  always  applied 
to  that  work. 

City  dwellers  forget,  or  don't  know,  how 
much  of  a  farmer's  work  is  done  when  he  Is 
alone,  either  in  the  fields  or  at  the  barns. 
Jim  Smith's  final  battle,  against  the  fire 
that  was  sweeping  his  fields,  was  a  lonely 
one.  There  Is  no  time  to  go  for  help  when 
such  a  fire  erupts:  the  farmer  must  deal  with 
It,  as  with  so  many  other  crises,  by  himself. 

The  Altus  Times   Democrat,   Robert 
Gilmore,  publisher,  had  this  to  say: 
James  V.  Smith  Sebved  Us  Well 

The  tragic  death  of  James  V.  Smith,  which 
occurred  while  he  was  fighting  a  fire  in  a 
wheat  field  on  hts  farm,  was  a  great  blow 
to  his  family  ai.d  many  friends  l:i  Oklahoma 
and  throughout  the  nation. 

The  former  member  of  Congress  from  the 
old  Sixth  District  served  his  country  and  his 
people  well,  both  while  representing  them 
politically  and  also  later  as  director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

He  truly  epitomized  the  type  of  man  upo:i 
which  our  countrj  wiis  founded,  as  he  was 
a  devoted  family  man.  leader  In  his  church, 
successful  farmer  and  rancher,  and  above 
all  this,  he  was  willir.e  to  ser%-e  his  people  in 
the  highest  way  ard  great  tradition,  as  a 
mem'oer  of  Couj^ress. 

Were  it  not  for  redlstrlctlag,  which  put 
him  in  the  same  political  race  with  veterau 
Congressman  Tom  Steed,  it  is  \ery  likely  i!i..t 
James  V.  Smith  would  still  be  serving  his 
constituents  today.  For  he  was  a  man  who 
campaigned  on  the  highest  plane,  never  put- 
ting the  individual  into  the  situation,  but 
rather  choosing  to  let  the  policies  he  favored 
be  his  guide. 

Though  losing  to  Steed,  after  one  term  in 
Congress,  a  testimony  to  the  ability,  strength 
and  courage  of  James  Smith,  was  shown 
when  he  wis  appointed  to  head  the  FHA 
by  newly-elected  President  Richard  Nixon. 

Smith  proved  adept  In  hts  new  position 
and  tur:ied  out  to  be  a  very  efficient  ad- 
ministrator. When  his  resignation  was  sub-  t 
mitted  just  prior  to  the  start  of  the  second 
Nixon  term  in  office,  it  was  accepted  with 
regret.  He  was  lauded  bv  Congress  for  a  Job 
well  done  while  serving  his  nation. 

He  returned  to  his  home  and  his  farm 
with  the  same  type  of  enthtisiasm,  warmth 
and  manner  that  was  characteristic  of  his 
role  on  the  political  scene,  and  we  Join  with 
his  many  friends  to  express  our  sympathy 
for  the  loss  of  a  mar.  who  trxily  made  an 
Indelible  impression  in  whatever  work  he 
entered,  whether  it  dealt  with  the  farmers 
he  loved  or  the  people  he  just  loved  to  see 
and  visit. 

We  mourn  the  lo.ss  of  James  V.  Smith,  but 
just  as  Coneress  said,  we  agree  that  in  all 
his  endeavors,  he  always  did  his  best  to  do 
"a  Job  well  done." 

Jim  Smith  will  be  remembered  as  a 
man  who  made  a  real  and  tangible  con- 
tribution to  the  betterment  of  our  farm 
economy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  knew  Jim  Smith 
were  deeply  saddened  at  the  news  of  his 
tragic  death  last  month  in  Oklahoma.  I 
first  met  Jim  Smith  when  he  came  to 
this  body  as  the  newly  elected  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dls- 
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trict  of  Oklahoma  back  in  1967.  While 
Jim  only  served  one  term  in  this  body, 
he  was  quick  to  learn  the  ways  of  the 
House,  make  friends,  and  distinguish 
himself  as  a  diligent  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  was 
therefore  not  surprising  to  those  of  us 
who  knew  and  respected  him  when  he 
was  tapped  by  President  Nixon  in  1969 
as  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Jim  was  ideally  suited 
for  this  new  responsibility  with  his  prior 
experience  as  farmer,  businessman,  and 
Member  of  Congress. 

Jim  Smith  was  born  July  23,  1926,  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  the  son  of  a  wheat 
farmer.  He  attended  Tuttle  High  School 
and  the  Oklahoma  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  at  Chickasha.  Jim  went  on  to  build 
a  very  successful  wheat,  cotton,  and  cat- 
tle farm  in  Grady  County  near  his  birth- 
place. Prom  1954  to  1957  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  county's  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  In  1958,  at  the 
age  of  32,  he  was  chosen  Outstanding 
Young  Farmer  of  the  year  by  the  Chick- 
asha Jaycees. 

In  addition  to  his  farm  responsibilities, 
Jim  was  active  in  civic  affars  and  public 
service,  and  was  particularly  devoted  to 
youth  affairs.  He  served  on  the  Grady 
County  School  Board,  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  Oklahoma's  4-year  colleges, 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
Heritage  Center  at  Oklahoma  Christian 
College  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Intercollegiate  Studies  In- 
stitute, Inc.  It  is  httle  wonder  that  Jim 
received  the  Outstanding  Citizen  Award 
from  the  Chickasha  Jaycees  in  1965, 
and  that  he  was  elected  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress the  following  fall  by  the  people  of 
that  area. 

After  leaving  the  Congress,  Jim  went 
on  to  achieve  outstanding  success  during 
his  4-year  tenure  as  Administrator  of 
PHA,  the  rural  credit  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Under  his  vigor- 
ous leadership,  FHA  credit  outstanding 
approached  the  $9-billlon  mark,  a  two- 
thirds  increase  during  his  administra- 
tion. He  breathed  new  life  into  the  FHA 
and  shaped  It  into  the  spearhead  of  the 
rural  development  effort.  One  of  his 
typical  Innovations  was  the  "Build  Our 
American  Communities  Program"  which 
was  designed  to  develop  young  people 
as  rural  community  leaders  through  the 
vocational  agricultural  education  system. 

He  was  also  responsible  for  establish- 
ing the  annual  National  Farm  Family 
of  the  Year  competition  and  award  in 
recognition  of  the  valuable  contributions 
made  by  farm  families  to  our  national 
life.  Jim  Smith  was  a  family  farmer  and 
believed  in  the  family  farm,  and  this  was 
reflected  in  his  pe-  sonal.  personable,  and 
conscientious  leadership  at  FHA.  Those 
of  us  In  the  Congress  who  dealt  with  Jim 
at  FHA  were  most  grateful  to  him  for 
the  personal  attention  he  gave  to  even 
the  smallest  problems  of  our  farm  con- 
stituents; and  I  know  the  farmers  of 
America  greatly  appreciated  the  fact 
thf>t  they  had  such  a  sympathetic  friend 
at  FHA  who  was  concerned  about  their 
problems. 

Jim  Smith  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  it 
was  on  a  farm  that  he  died  when  he  was 
taken  by  a  tragic  accident  and  fire  in  his 
wheatfield  on  June  23,  just  a  month  be- 


fore his  47th  birthday.  We  all  mourn 
his  passing  and  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  wife,  Mary  Belle,  and  his 
three  children,  James,  Sarah,  and  Lee 
Ann. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  former  colleague  of  ours, 
the  Honorable  James  V.  Smith  of  Okla- 
homa, whose  tragic  passing  we  all  mourn 
deeply.  I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Jim  when  he  served  as  a  Represent- 
ative from  Oklahoma  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. He  has  a  long  tradition  of  dedica- 
tion and  support  to  the  young  people  of 
our  country. 

Jim  served  most  creditably  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. We  have  him  to  thank  for  the 
"Build  Our  American  Communities"  pro- 
gram which  encouraged  young  rural 
Americans  to  become  community  leaders. 
He  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  legis- 
lation authorizing  loans  to  young  people 
in  1972.  He  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  and  energy  serving  on  various  school 
and  college  boards. 

Jim  was  a  true  friend  of  all  rural 
Americans,  whom  he  served  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  FHA.  During  his  period  in 
oflBce,  he  helped  to  triple  the  loan  capac- 
ity of  that  organization. 

I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  me  in  tribute  to 
this  public-spirited  friend  and  ex-col- 
league of  ours  and  to  .join  me  also  in  ex- 
pressing heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  the  House  has  set  aside 
this  time  to  express  the  sadness  and 
loss  we  all  feel  at  the  death  of  our  former 
colleague  and  friend.  Jim  Smith. 

Only  6  months  ago.  many  of  us  stood 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  com- 
ment on  Jim's  outstanding  service  as 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. We  lamented  the  loss  of  a 
man  of  his  caliber  to  public  .service  but 
we  wished  him  the  best  in  his  semire- 
tirement  to  his  ranch  in  Oklahoma. 

His  work  on  his  ranch  was  tragically 
cut  short  by  the  accident  that  took  his 
life.  I  have  lost  a  very  close  friend  and 
a  man  who  represented  the  very  best  in 
unselfish  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

We  worked  closely  together,  Jim  and  I, 
both  during  his  service  in  the  Congress 
and  his  service  in  the  executive  branch. 
We  were  able  to  achieve  many  shared 
goals  which  will  represent  lasting  monu- 
ments to  him.  Jim  Smith  was  a  man  of 
high  ideals,  intense  dedication,  and  a 
strong  Christian  conscience. 

His  family  has  suffered  a  grievous  loss 
and  mv  sympathy  goes  out  to  them.  Let 
us  all  strive  to  achieve  the  standards  of 
conduct  in  our  personal  and  professional 
lives  that  Jim  Smith  set  while  he  was 
among  us. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  and  the  people  of 
this  Nation — particularly  rural  Amer- 
ica—shall remain  eternally  in  hfc  debt 
for  his  extraordinary  service  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  acknowl- 
edge the  death  of  former  Congressman 
James  V.  Smith,  as  a  result  of  a  tragic 
automobile  accident  in  Oklahoma  on 
June  23,  1973. 

James  Smith  served  well  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Con- 


gressional District  of  Oklahoma.  He 
sought  to  better  the  lives  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

He  was  born  in  Oklahoma  City,  July 
23.  1926,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Tuttle,  Okla.  He  attended 
Oklahoma  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
at  Chickasha,  and  later  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  Nation's  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  successful  farmer-cattle- 
man. So  successful,  in  fact,  that  he  won 
the  Chickasha  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Outstanding  Yoimg  Farmer  Award 
in  1958.  In  addition,  in  1965,  he  was 
given  the  Jaycee  Outstanding  Citizen  of 
Chickasha  Award. 

James  Smith  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  4-year  col- 
leges of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  in 
November  of  1966,  he  was  elected  to  the 
90th  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

After  serving  as  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  Sixth  District  of  Okla- 
homa— James  Smith  became  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  February  1969.  In  less  than  4 
years  in  that  office,  the  value  of  loan 
programs  available  for  small  farms, 
rural  housing,  and  rural  community  serv- 
ices almost  tripled— from  $1.2  billion  to 
$3.4  billion. 

He  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
a  bill  in  the  Congress  that  provided  lend- 
ing authorty  for  the  "youth  loan  pro- 
gram." designed  to  aid  youth  interested 
in  farming,  and  to  help  them  become 
successful  businessman-farmers.  He  also 
worked  actively  to  help  the  organization 
that  is  known  as  the  F^iture  Farmers  of 
America,  and  the  popular  theme  of 
"build  our  American  communities" 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely  passing  of 
James  V.  Smith,  former  U.S.  Congress- 
man from  Oklahoma,  is  a  loss  for  all  of 
us,  and  for  all  Americans.  His  sense  of 
commitment,  and  his  dedication  to  duty 
fulfilled,  were  qualities  that  were  a  part 
of  the  man  during  his  entire  life.  He 
shall  be  remembered  as  a  man  of  deeds 
in  the  interest  of  others— and  by  all 
that  knew  him — he  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  James  V.  Smith 
represents  not  only  a  loss  of  a  dear  friend 
to  all  of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  90th  Congress,  but  also 
an  incalculable  loss  to  all  rural  Ameri- 
cans. 

Congressman  Smith  and  I  were  both 
newly  elected  to  the  90th  Congress. ' 

As  the  representative  of  a  highly  ur- 
banized area,  dealing  with  exclusively 
urban  problems,  I  received  from  him  an 
insight  into  the  thinking  of  rural  resi- 
dents and  an  understanding  of  their 
problems. 

Congressman  Smith  made  his  primary 
concern  the  improvement  of  life  in  the 
farmlands  of  this  countrj'.  Recognizing 
trends  toward  urbanization  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  growth  of 
farming  communities,  he  became  an  ef- 
fective crusader  for  rural  development 
programs. 

In  his  campaign  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry and  new  people  into  rural  areas, 
the  Congressman  initiated  the  build-our- 
American-communities  project,  designed 
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to  encourage  the  participation  of  young 
people  in  rural  community  affairs.  Serv- 
ing as  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  since  1969,  he 
tripled  the  number  of  FHA  loans  ex- 
tended to  farmers  and  fought  for  legisla- 
tion last  year  which  granted  loans  to 
future  farmers  under  21  years. 

I  hope  that  the  enthusiastic  efforts 
Congressman  Smith  made  to  expand  the 
horizons  of  rural  development  by  in- 
volving future  farmers  will  be  continued 
by  his  associates  at  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  by  his  bereaved  col- 
leagues in  the  93d  Congress,  so  that  we 
may  see  the  completion  of  his  dream 
of  rural  development. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  man 
is  struck  down  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
it  is  always  tragic.  When  that  man  has 
a  past  replete  with  accomplishments  and 
a  future  full  of  potential,  the  tragedy  is 
compounded. 

Such  a  tragedy  occurred  in  June  with 
the  untimely  death  of  James  V.  Smith, 
former  administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body. 

On  January  18 1  stood  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  wish 
godspeed  to  Jim  Smith,  who  was  leaving 
this  city  and  his  official  position  with  the 
PHA.  I  never  dreamed  I  would  return 
here  again  so  soon  for  such  a  sad  reason, 
to  say  a  final  farewell. 

In  January,  I  recalled  for  my  col- 
leagues my  long  association  with  Jim, 
dating  back  to  our  work  together  in  the 
90th  Congress  when  he  served  in  the 
House  as  the  Representative  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Oklahoma. 

As  I  said  at  that  time,  our  warm  re- 
lationship continued  when  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  Administrator  of  the  FHA 
in  1969.  Once  in  that  position,  Jim  per- 
formed in  a  manner  which  brought  great 
praise  to  him  and  his  agency.  Loan 
volume  of  the  agency  nearly  tripled  in 
his  tenure,  he  initiated  the  build  our 
American  community  program  for  youth, 
and  established  the  FHA  farm  family  of 
the  year.  He  proved  himself  to  be  an 
abundantly  able  administrator. 

The  residents  of  my  First  District  of 
Massachusetts  certainly  owed  Jim  Smith 
a  debt  of  thanks  for  his  help  in  securing 
a  full-time  FHA  office  in  Berkshire 
County — an  office  I  was  privileged  to 
open  just  last  December. 

Today,  I  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Camp, 
sponsor  of  this  special  order,  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  James  V.  Smith,  dedicated 
public  servant  and  great  American.  I 
offer  my  most  sincere  condolences  to 
Jim's  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Bell  Smith,  and 
their  three  children. 

Mr.  HAMMEH SCHMIDT.  3Tr.  Speaker. 
it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  spe-^k  today 
in  tribute  of  James  V.  Smith,  our  former 
colleague  who  d.parted  us  on  Jun:'  23  as 
the  result  of  a  tra>:?ic  accident  on  his 
Chickasha  farm.  His  beloved  America 
and  home  State  of  Oklahoma  have  lost 
an  outstanding  citizen  and  leader.  There 
is  a  great  n;'ed  in  the  Nation  today  for 
men  of  Jim  Smith's  caliber  and  this  is 
a  sad  loss  for  all  of  us. 

It  was  my  honor  to  come  to  Congress 
with  Jim  when  we  were  elected  to  repre- 


sent neighboring  States  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. During  the  next  2  years,  our  offices 
were  located  in  the  same  area  of  the 
Longworth  Building.  In  addition  to  these 
ties,  we  shared  many  mutual  involve- 
ments and  activities  due  to  the  proximity 
of  our  districts  and  the  numerous  com- 
mon interests  in  our  part  of  the  country. 
I  can  speak  from  personal  observation 
on  the  respect  and  friendship  which  Jim 
gained  during  his  service  in  Congress.  He 
represented  the  Sixth  District  of  Okla- 
homa in  an  exemplary  manner,  exhibit- 
ing a  genuine  concern  over  the  needs 
of  his  constituency  the  responsiveness  to 
follow  them  through.  He  proved  his  abili- 
ties in  many  ways  through  his  duties  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  In  all 
areas  of  congressional  work,  Jim  proved 
himself  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman  with 
high  ideals,  firm  convictions,  and  abso- 
lute integrity. 

As  Administrator  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Jim  earned  a  highly  commend- 
able record  as  a  fine  Government  execu- 
tive. He  applied  his  managerial  skills 
and  made  significant  contributions  to 
good  Government.  He  was  a  totally  dedi- 
cated public  servant  and  had  a  natural 
deep  feeling  for  the  problems  of  all  Amer- 
icans— but  especially  rural  America. 

I  share  the  grief  of  the  Smith  family. 
My  wife.  Virginia,  and  I  had  the  privilege 
of  getting  acquainted  with  Jim's  wife, 
Mary  Belle,  and  the  Smith  children — 
Jay,  Sarah,  and  Lee  Ann.  Our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  Smiths  in  their  great 
personal  loss,  and  I  know  that  they  will 
carry  forth  in  their  hearts  the  comfort 
that  Jim's  good  works  touched  many  of 
our  lives.  And  we  are  much  the  better 
for  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  profound  sense  of  shock  and  sorrow 
that  I  learned  of  the  tragic  death  of  our 
former  colleague  and  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  Jim  Smith. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  with  Jim 
Smith,  and  I  remember  him  as  an  able 
legislator  and  a  man  devoted  to  the 
principles  which  have  made  this  Nation 
strong.  He  was  always  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  residents  of  his  home  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  to  the  demands  of  this 
Nation  in  general.  During  his  tenure  on 
Capitol  Hill,  he  obviously  won  the  ad- 
miration and  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
who  are  joining  with  us  today  to  eulo- 
gize this  fine  man.  His  talents,  too,  were 
also  recognized  by  the  President. 

When  President  Nixon  named  Jim  to 
the  Administrators  post  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  the  Agriculture 
Department,  I  know  that  I  was  person- 
ally convinced  from  the  start  that  the 
high  standards  of  assistance  that  PHA 
has  historically  provided  to  America's 
rural  areas  would  continue  to  be  upheld. 
As  a  representative  of  a  predominately 
nonurban  area,  I  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  positive  impact  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  had  in  help- 
ing people  to  help  themselves.  Under  the 
effective  leadership  of  Jim  Smith,  FHA 
provided  much  welcomed  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  water  and  sewer  facilities  to 
areas  of  southeastern  Ohio  which  had 
been  in  need  of  such  services  for  decades. 
In  that  respect,  I  know  that  I  am  ex- 


pressing the  feelings  of  southeastern 
Ohio  as  a  whole  today  in  this  tribute  to 
a  man  who  played  a  direct  role  in  bring- 
ing progress  to  areas  where  it  had  before 
been  lacking. 

On  this  occasion,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Jim's  family. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  many 
Members  win  wish  to  express  themselves, 
some  of  whom  could  not  be  here  this 
afternoon;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  desiring  to  do 
so  may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
and  revise  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bur- 
ton). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    THE    OFFICIAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT  OP   1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States,  historically,  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  fashion  legal 
limitations  on  recourse  to  war  bv  na- 
tions. After  World  War  I  this  concern 
was  expressed  in  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  which  outlawed  war  as  an  "instru- 
ment of  national  policy,"  and  which 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  Nuremberg  defend- 
ants. At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  public 
insisted  that  violations  of  the  laws  of 
war  be  tried  and  punished  in  courts  of 
law.  The  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  trials, 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 

attempts  to  enact  a  code  of  war  crimes 

all    reflected    an    impetus    provided    by 
American  leaders. 

These  efforts  were  not  undertaken  bv 
fools,  rather  they  were  espoused  by  the 
most  experienced  statesmen  and  pohti- 
cians.  Critics  have  charged  that  idealism 
and  vengeance  were  the  primary  motiva- 
tions. In  fact,  however,  our  leaders  were 
guided  by  the  most  pragmatic  considera- 
tions. They  realized  that  if  war  were  to 
be  proscribed,  leaders  and  bureaucrats 
would  have  to  be  held  responsible  for 
their  acts.  Robert  Jackson,  the  chief 
counsel  for  the  United  States  at  the 
Palace  of  Justice  in  Nuremberg,  sum- 
marized this  view — 

The  ultimate  .<:tep  l;i  avoiding  periodic 
wars  which  are  inevitable  In  a  sv?tem  oT 
International  lawlessne.ss  Is  to  make  states- 
men responsible  to  law. 

This  tradition  was  interrupted  by  the 
cold  war  and  the  creation  of  the  na- 
tional security  system.  Now  as  the  tragic 
and  regrettable— and  yes.  criminal— war 
in  Indochina  hopefully  draws  to  a  close. 
we  must  return  to  this  tradition  and  as- 
sert legal  standards  which  will  govern 
and  limit  executive  behavior. 

It  is  in  hght  of  this  that  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  joined  with  me  todav  in 
introducing  a  bill  entitled  the  "Official 
AccountabUity  Act  of  1973"  which  would 
establish  a  code  of  legal  responsibilitv 
for  civilian  officials  charged  with  the  op- 
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eration  of  national  security  policy.  It  does 
so  by  incorporating  the  international  laws 
and  customs  of  war — to  which  this  Na- 
tion already  subscribes — into  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code,  and  by  establishing 
an  institutional  mechanism  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  violations 
of  those  laws.  It.  in  essence,  reiterates, 
and  strengthens  our  national  commit- 
ment to  lawful  international  behavior. 
To  the  international  community,  it  up- 
holds the  principle  of  symmetry— declar- 
ing that  the  standards  to  which  the 
United  States  has  held  the  leaders  of 
other  nations  accountable  shall  be  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  policymakers  of  this 
Nation.  To  the  American  public,  it  as- 
serts the  principle  of  official  account- 
ability'—insuring  that  executive  officials 
are  responsible  to  the  limitations  of  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  at  present  no  operative  legal 
mechanisms  by  which  civilian  officials 
may  be  clearly  charged  with  and  prose- 
cuted for  violations  of  the  laws  of  war. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  held 
responsible  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  but  civilian  officials  re- 
main legally  unaccountable.  In  an  era 
in  which  civilian  strategists  increasingly 
plan  a  more  active  role  in  devising  and 
directing  military  operations,  this  im- 
balance can  result  in  the  conviction  of 
an  enlisted  man  for  implementing  an 
illegal  plan  devised  by  an  unaccountable 
civilian  official.  This  bill  would  meet  the 
pledge  made  at  Geneva  and  redress  this 
basic  imbalance.  It  would  make  it  far 
more  likely  that  the  United  States  would 
once  again  practice  the  restraints  which 
its  international  treaties  proclaim. 

The  weapons  and  strategies  the  mili- 
tary- has  employed  in  Indochina  have 
been  determined  by  the  legally  consti- 
tuted heads  of  our  civilian  Govenunent. 
We  have  not  used  nuclear  and  biological 
weapons  there  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  not  authorized 
their  use.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
carpet-bombed  North  Vietnam,  blasted 
forests,  jungles,  rice  paddles,  towTis,  and 
vUlages  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
spewed  flaming  napalm  on  both  friend 
and  foe,  defoliated  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  Asia,  herded  millions  of  people 
about  the  country  like  cattle,  and 
crushed  and  made  governments  at  will, 
because  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  past  and  present,  either  initiated 
or  approved  the  use  of  these  strategies  of 
war  in  that  land.  Rarely  has  there  been 
any  evidence  that  the  military  of  the 
United  States  violated  any  instructions 
of  the  administration  in  power  regarding 
limitations  on  the  use  of  weapons  or  the 
strategies  to  be  employed. 

As  I  noted,  there  is  no  operative  legal 
standard  at  present  by  which  civilian 
strategists — bureaucrats  and  officials — 
are  clearly  accountable.  When  no  one  is 
accountable  for  a  crime,  crime  does  pay. 
And  in  the  last  10  years,  war  crimes  in 
Indochina  have  been  paying  off  daily  in 
promotions  for  managers  at  all  levels  of 
the  U.S.  bureaucracy  of  death  while  the 
only  payoff  for  the  citizens  of  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  death  and  devastation. 
Clearly,  the  time  has  come  to  lay  out  a 
very  different  framework  in  which  our 
officials  must  operate — one  that  Insists 
that  certain  things  are.  indeed,  not  per- 


missible. We  must  get  away  from  the  sit- 
uation where  the  practices  of  war  are 
affected  most  profoundly  by  what  each 
militarj'  commander  or  civilian  strategist 
can  get  away  with  at  a  particular  time. 

Institutional  and  political  changes  are 
essential.  Yet  even  if  these  changes  do 
occur.  I  believe  that  we  cannot  avoid 
much  worse  crimes  and  horrors  than  we 
have  seeen  in  the  past  unless  the  many 
Individuals  within  the  Government  are 
forced  to  assume  greater  responsibility 
than  they  have  taken  in  the  past  decade. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Both  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  administrations 
have  exhibited  the  lawlessness  which 
now  threatens  to  engulf  us.  We  must  re- 
learn  the  lesson  our  forefathers  taught 
us — that  unchecked  power  leads  to  ar- 
rogance and  arrogance  to  tyranny. 

This  bill  seeks  to  take  a  first  step  to 
a  return  to  accountability.  It  amends 
title  18  to  provide  for  national  security 
crimes — taking  as  its  guide  those  stand- 
ards to  which  this  country  is  already 
committed  and  which  it  has  already  ap- 
plied to  the  behavior  of  others.  The  pro- 
visions prohibit  the  waging  of  aggres- 
sive war.  and  the  commission  of  war 
crimes — miu"der,  torture,  deportation, 
destruction  not  justified  by  niilitai-y  ne- 
cessity, assassination,  mass  bombing  of 
civilian  populations.  The  bill  establishes 
an  independent,  legal  Office  for  National 
Security  Affairs — modeled  after  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office — which  is  em- 
powered to  investigate  and,  if  necessary, 
prosecute  violations  of  this  act. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  citizen  and  official  was 
responsible  to  law.  To  be  free  entails  that 
one  must  also  accept  responsibility  for 
his  actions.  To  be  freely  governed,  we 
must  hold  strictly  accountable  those  en- 
trusted with  leadership.  Either  there  will 
be  a  rule  of  responsibility  or  there  will 
be  a  rule  of  IrresporLsibllity — by  officials 
who  feel  themselves  beyond  the  law,  and 
above  the  law. 

It  Is  time  to  return  to  our  traditions, 
to  search  for  moral  guidelines  and  legal 
principles  which  will  reassert  the  no- 
tions of  law.  personal  responsibility  and 
peaceful  relations  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded.  We  in  the  Congress 
must  now  begin  a  slow  process  of  post- 
war reconstruction. 

It  is  to  strengthen  that  principle  that 
I  introduce  this  bill  which  simply  re- 
quires what  every  American  must  de- 
mand— that  no  person  be  above  the  law 
because  of  the  loftiness  of  their  position, 
the  depth  of  their  wealth,  or  the  stealth 
of  their  actions. 

Our  overriding  task  continues  to  be 
the  hastening  of  the  day  when  solutions 
to  such  conflicts  will  no  longer  be  sought 
by  resort  to  force,  but  by  other  means 
that  hold  out  more  hope  of  resolving 
them  and  assuring  human  survival. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  free  ourselves 
of  all  war.  But  we  can  free  this  land  from 
a  war  that  is  not  wanted,  that  is  not 
understood,  that  brutalizes  not  only  our 
enemies  but  those  who  fight  it,  that  takes 
as  its  victims  not  only  those  who  threaten 
us  but  our  freedom  and  heritage  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  include  at  this  point  a 
memorandum  in  explication  of  the  bill 
which  offers  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
its  background  and  contents: 


Memohan'dum  in  Explication  of  the 
Official  Accountability  Act 

SECTION    2 

Section  2  outlines  the  purposes  and  Justi- 
fications for  the  proposed  bill.  The  primary 
function  of  the  bUl  Is  to  reassert  a  national 
commitment  to  lawful  International  be- 
havior by  incorporating  the  international 
laws  and  customs  of  war  Into  the  federal 
code,  and  establishing  an  institutional 
mechanism  for  the  Investigation  of.  and  pos- 
sible prosecution  of,  violations  of  those  laws. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  led  the 
attempt  to  fashion  legal  limitations  on  re- 
course to  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  After  World  W^ar  II,  this  historical 
tradition  found  expiesslon  in  the  insistence 
of  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
American  public  that  violations  of  the  ac- 
cepted norms  of  international  behavior  be 
punished  in  courts  of  law.  The  post-war 
tribunals  were  convened  not  merely  in  a 
spirit  of  vengeance,  but  in  the  hope  that 
lawiul  behavior  could  be  enforced  upon  na- 
tional policy-makers  in  the  future.  Robert 
Jackson,  at  the  time  Chief  Counsel  for  the 
United  States  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  in 
Nuremberg,  stated  the  prevailing  sentiment 
that,  "(t)he  ultimate  step  in  avoiding  pe- 
riodic wars  which  are  inevitable  in  a  system 
of  international  lawlessness  is  to  make 
statesmen  responsible  to  law."  He  therefore 
announced  that  It  was  the  view  of  the  United 
States  that  ■'(w)hUe  this  law  is  first  applied 
against  German  aggressors,  if  it  is  to  serve 
any  useful  purpose  it  must  condemn  ag- 
gression by  any  other  nations,  iacludlng 
those  which  sit  here  now  in  judgment." ' 

This  historic  Initiative  was  stalled  by  the 
obstacles  of  the  Cold  War.  For  the  United 
States,  the  post-war  years  featured  the 
growth  of  Executive  license  in  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  and  military  policies.  A  re- 
sult of  this  internal  lack  of  accountability 
was  an  increasing  disregard  for  restraints  of 
international  laws,  most  of  which  were  Con- 
gresslonally  mandated. 

With  this  bill,  the  Congress  would  reassert 
Its  power  to  pass  laws  which  regulate  the 
behavior  of  Executive  officials,  and  would 
reiterate  the  national  commitment  to  law- 
ful International  behavior.  Substantively,  the 
bill  expresses  two  fundamental  principles.  To 
the  international  community,  it  upholds  the 
principle  of  symmetry — declaring  that  the 
standards  to  which  the  United  States  has 
held  the  leaders  of  other  nations  accountable 
shall  be  equally  applicable  to  the  policy- 
makers of  this  nation.  To  the  American  pub- 
lic, it  asserts  the  principle  of  official  account- 
ability— insuring  that  Executive  officials  are 
responsible  to  the  limitations  of  laws  passed 
by  the  Cougre^s. 

The  necessity  for  such  legislation  Is  clear. 
The  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  which  have 
been  ratified  by  the  Senate  contain  the  com- 
mon pledge  that: 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
to  enact  any  legislation  necessary  to  provide 
efTective  penal  sanctions  for  any  persons  com- 
mitiing,  or  ordering  to  be  conimltted,  any  of 
the  grave  breaches  of  the  present  Cunveu- 
tlon  defined  in  the  following  Article. 

"Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  be  un- 
der the  obligation  to  search  for  persons  al- 
leged to  have  committed  or  ordering  to  be 
committed,  such  grave  breaches,  and  shall 
bring  such  persons,  regardless  of  their  na- 
tionality, before  its  own  courts  .  .  ."" 

In  spite  of  this  pledge,  there  are  at  present 
no  operative  legal  mechanisms  by  which 
civilian  officials  may  be  clearly  charged  with 
and  prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  laws  of 
war.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  held 
responsible  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  but  civilian  offlclals  remain  le- 
gally unaccountable.  In  an  era  In  which  civil- 
ian strategists  increasingly  play  a  more  active 
role  in  devising  and  directing  mUltary  oper- 
ations, this  Imbalance  can  result  in  the  con- 
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vlction  of  an  enlisted  man  for  Implementing 
an  illegal  plan  devised  by  an  unaccountable 
civilian  official.  This  bill  would  meet  the 
pledge  made  at  Geneva  and  redress  this  basic 
Imbalance.  It  would  make  it  far  more  likely 
that  the  United  States  would  once  again 
practice  the  restraints  which  its  interna- 
tional treaties  proclaim. 

TITLE    I 

Section  7001.  Persons  subject  to  this  part 
This  section  defines  the  class  of  persons 
covered  by  the  proposed  bill.  Under  Its  pro- 
visions, all  civilian  federal  employees  would 
be  c  jvered.  Moreover,  persons  receiving  com- 
pensation from  the  U.S.  under  contract  or 
subcontract  are  also  covered. 

Section  7002.  Prohibitions 

Section  7002  outlines  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  to  which  officials  will  be  held 
accountable.  The  general  language  of  7002 
(b)  Incorporates  all  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  which  the  United  States  recognizes 
as  a  member  of  the  international  com- 
munity. The  listing  of  some  violations  with 
specificity  in  7002  (b)  (1-3)  and  (c)(l-7)  is 
therefore  not  intended  to  be  comprehen- 
sive. The  blU  assumes,  as  the  post-war  tri- 
bunals assumed,  that  the  conventional  and 
customary  laws  of  war  are  sufficiently  clear 
to  make  specific  drafting  of  every  standard 
unnecessary.  This  position  was  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  in  re 
Yamashita  327  U.S.  1.  In  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  federal  employees  already 
pledge  themselves  to  follow  such  norms. 

Section  7002 (a)  proscribes  wars  of  aggres- 
sion and  wars  In  violation  of  international 
treaties  or  assurances.  The  language  paral- 
lels that  of  Principle  Vla(l)  of  the  Nurem- 
berg Principles,  and  adheres  to  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  wars  of  agres- 
sion and  defensive  wars. 

Modern  American  support  for  this  princi- 
ple may  be  traced  to  a  Senate  Resolution 
introduced  by  Senator  WUllam  Borah,  for- 
merly Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  resolution  declared 
that  "It  is  the  view  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  war  between  nations 
should  be  outlawed  as  an  Institution  or 
means  for  the  settlement  of  hiternatlonai 
controversies  by  making  It  a  public  crime 
under  the  law  of  nations  .  .  ." »  The  direct 
result  of  this  resolution  was  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact  of  Paris  of  1928  which  outlawed 
war  as  an  "instrument  of  national  policy," 
and  specified  that  such  was  Is  "Illegal  In 
international  law."  ♦ 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  the  dis- 
tinction between  aggressive  and  defensive 
war  was  once  again  asserted.  Fifteen  German 
leaders  and  twenty-four  Japanese  leaders 
were  found  guilty  of  waging  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion and  held  criminally  liable.'-  At  the 
Initiative  of  the  United  States  In  1945,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
unanimously  affirmed  "the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  recognized  by  the  Charter 
of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal"  in  Resolution 
95  fl).  At  the  direction  of  the  membership 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  International  La^x- 
Commission  formulated  the  principles  of 
Nuremberg  In  1950.  One  of  them  summarized 
the  proscription  against  wars  of  aggression, 
declaring  such  war  to  be  a  "crime  agalnrt 
peace." « 

The  same  fundamental  commitment  to 
peaceful  resolution  of  International  conflicts 
Is  reflected  In  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Article  2(4)  of  the  Charter  provides  that  "All 
Members  shall  refrain  in  their  International 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  political 
Independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any  other 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
tmitfd  Nations."'  Article  51  declares  that 
'Nothing  In  the  present  Cheirter  shall  Im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense,  if  an  armed  attack  oc- 
curs against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations 


..."  Section  7002(a)  therefore  merely  codi- 
fies a  distinction  and  standard  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  already  committed,  and  to 
which  It  has  already  held  others  accountable. 

The  Section  forbids  planning  of  or  prepara- 
tion for  a  war  of  aggression  as  well  as  its 
Initiation  or  waging.  This  follows  the  Nurem- 
berg standard  which  outlawed  "planning, 
preparation,  initiation  or  waging  of  a  war 
of  aggression."  This  standard  is  crucially  Im- 
portant in  deterring  wars.  Plans  or  prepara- 
tions for  an  aggressive  war  create  a  threat 
to  which  the  target  state  must  respond  If  its 
leaders  are  responsible.  That  response  sets  in 
motion  the  deteriorating  spiral  of  threat  and 
counter-threat  which  often  results  in  war. 
The  state  which  undertakes  the  initial  plan- 
ning or  preparation  must  therefore  be  held 
legally  responsible.  Needless  to  say.  the  sec- 
tion does  not  outlaw  contingency  planning 
for  defensive  reactions  to  the  aggressive  acts 
of  other  states. 

Section  7002(b)  proscribes  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  enacting  the  stand- 
ards which  govern  behavior  once  armed  con- 
flict has  been  Initiated.  As  demonstrated  in 
the  post-war  trials,  this  generic  category  is 
a  term  of  art  in  international  law  defining 
war  crimes  generally  recognized  by  the  in- 
ternational community.  All  such  crimes  are 
prohibited  under  this  paragraph  even  if  not 
included  in  the  listing  of  7002(b)  (1-3).  Un- 
der Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  10,  of  the 
Constitution,  Congress  is  empowered  to  "de- 
fine and  punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations."  This  does  not  mean  that  in  every 
case  Congress  must  codify  that  law  or  mark 
its  precise  boundaries  before  prescribing  pun- 
ishments for  infractions  thereof.  In  Ex  parte 
Quirin,  the  Court  found  that  by  a  reference 
In  the  Fifteenth  Article  of  War  to  "offenders 
or  offenses  that  ...  by  the  law  of  war  may 
be  triable  by  such  military  commissions"  .  .  . 
Congress  had  "exercised  Its  authority  to  de- 
fine and  punish  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations  by  sanctioning  .  ,  .  [the  trial  of  per- 
sons] for  offenses  which,  according  to  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
more  particularly  the  law  of  war,  are  cog- 
nizable. .  .  ."8  317  U.S.  1,  28  (1942). 

Section  7002(b)(1)  prohibits  inhumane 
treatment  of  civilian  populations  in  other 
nations.  Protection  of  civilian  persons  in 
time  of  war  Is  governed  primarily  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Protection  of  ClvUlan  Persons  in 
Time  of  War  of  12  August  1949  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Geneva  Convention-Civil- 
ians). 

Article  3  of  that  convention — an  article 
common  to  all  of  the  conventions  of  1949 — 
mandates  humane  treatment  for  all  "(p)er- 
sons  taking  no  active  part  in  the  hostihtles." 
In  furtherance  of  this  standard,  the  article 
proscribes  the  following  actions  among 
others:  "Violence  to  life  and  person,  in  par- 
ticular murder  of  all  kinds,  mutilation,  cruel 
treatment  and  torture;  taking  of  hostages; 
outrages  upon  personal  dignity  .  .  ."  This 
guarantee  extends  to  all  noncoriibatants  "at 
any  time  and  in  any  place  whatsoever." 

Article  49  of  the  Geneva  Convention-Civil- 
ians prohibits  "individual  or  mass  forcible 
transfers  as  well  as  deportation."  from  the 
"occupied  territory  to  the  territory  of  the 
Occupying  Power  .  .  ."  Article  147  defines 
as  "grave  breaches"  numerous  acts  includ- 
ing, inter  alia,  "willful  killing,  torture  or  in- 
human treatment,  .  .  .  unlawful  deporta- 
tion or  unlawful  confinement." 

Principle  VIb  of  the  Nuremberg  Principles 
defines  the  following  acts  among  others  as 
war  crimes:  "murder.  Ill-treatment  or  depor- 
tation to  slave-labor  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose of  ClvUlan  populations  of  or  In  occupied 
territory  .  .  ." 

These  provisions  are  recognized  as  govern- 
ing the  actions  of  American  forces  In  the 
field,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Department  of 
Army's  Field  Manual  on  the  Law  of  Land 
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Warfare.'  Section  7002(b)(1)  thus  merely 
summarizes  conventional  laws  already  ap- 
plicable to  the  United  States. 

Section  7002(b)(2)  prohibits  pillage  and 
unjustified  destruction  of  public  or  private 
property.  PUlage  has  been  specifically  out- 
lawed In  Articles  28  and  47  of  the  Hague 
Convention  No.  IV  of  18  October  1907  Re- 
specting the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on 
Land,  and  the  Annex,  embodying  the  Regula- 
tions Respecting  the  Laws  and  Customs  of 
War  on  Land  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Hague  Regulations)  .i"  Article  33  of  the 
Geneva  Convention-Civilians  reiterates  the 
proscription;  paragraphs  47,  272  and  397  of 
the  Field  Manual  reflect  American  recogni- 
tion. 

The  general  prohibition  of  destruction  not 
justified  by  military  necessity  is  based  upon 
both  the  distinction  between  unlawful  and 
lawful  objectives  and  the  principle  of  pro- 
portionality. The  former  Is  derived  from  tl-.e 
declaration  of  Article  22  of  the  Hague  Regu- 
lations that  "the  belligerents  have  not  an 
unlimited  right  as  to  the  means  they  adopt 
for  Injuring  the  enemy,  '  an  a.ssertlon  which 
applies  both  to  weapons  used  and  methods 
of  fighting  adopted. i: 

Essentially,  the  distinction  between  law- 
ful and  unlawful  objectives  seeks  to  protect 
civilians  and  Institutions  of  a  civilian  na- 
ture from  destruction  during  time  of  war. 
Thus,  Article  25  of  the  Hague  Regulations 
prohibits  the  "attack  or  bombardment,  by 
whatever  means,  of  towns,  villages,  dwellings 
or  buildings  which  are  u:idefended."  Amer- 
ican recognition  of  the  distinction  Is  Ulus- 
trated  by  the  Army  Field  Manual  which  pro- 
vides that  bombardments  Irom  the  air  of 
combatant  troops,  defended  places,  or  other 
legitimate  mUltary  objectives  are  not  pro- 
hibited." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  massive 
bombing  and  devastation  wrought  during 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  and  the  Viet- 
nam War  erased  the  distinction  in  practice 
However,  in  each  of  these  conflicts,  the  bel- 
ligerents on  both  sides  continually  rea.ssert- 
ed  their  adherence  to  this  fur.darnental  dis- 
tinction, and  sought  to  justify  their  actions 
within  Its  limitations.  It  is  now  generally 
accepted  that  international  practice  since 
World  War  II  has  demonstrated  that  the 
opinio  juris  concerning  the  legal  distinction 
between  lawful  and  unlawful  objecti\es  is 
indeed  permanent." 

The  distinction  between  lawful  and  un- 
lawful objectives  Is  Important  be.?ause  It 
limits  the  notion  of  military  necessity.  There 
can  be  no  attacks  upon  unlawful  objectives 
even  if  justified  by  the  most  dire  mUltary 
straits.  As  the  Nuremberg  MUltary  Tribunal 
stated, 

"It  is  an  essence  of  war  that  one  or  the 
other  side  must  lose,  and  the  experienced 
generals  and  statesmen  knew  this  when  they 
drafted  the  rules  and  customs  of  land  war- 
fare. In  short  these  rules  and  customs  of 
warfare  are  designed  specifically  for  all 
phases  of  warfare.  They  comprise  the  law 
for  such  emergency.  To  claim  that  they  can 
be  wantonly — and  at  the  sole  discretion  of 
one  belligerent — disregarded  when  he  con- 
siders his  own  situation  to  be  critical,  means 
nothing  more  or  less  than  to  abrogate  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  entirely. :« 

The  notion  of  military  necessity  therefore 
Is  acceptable  only  within  the  limitations 
of  law  and  refers  only  to  the  destruction  of 
lawful  targets.  Lawful  objectives  may  be 
destroyed  In  accord  with  military  necessity. 
This  limit  of  proportionality  seeks  to  lessen 
unnecessary  human  suffering  and  material 
destruction.  Thus.  Article  23g  of  the  Hague 
Regulations  prohibits  the  destruction  or 
seizure  of  "the  enemy's  property,  unless  such 
destruction  or  seizure  be  Imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  necessities  of  war."  Article  53 
of  the  Geneva  Convention-Civilians  prohib- 
its any  destruction  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty belonging  to  "private  persons,  or  to  the 
State,  or  to  other  public  authorities  or  to 
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social  or  cooperative  associations  .  .  .  ex- 
cept where  such  destruction  Is  rendered  ab- 
solutely necessary  by  military  operations." 
This  principle  of  proportionality  Is  also  In- 
corporated In  the  Army  Field  Manual.''  Prin- 
ciple Vlb  of  the  Nuremberg  Principles  de- 
fines as  a  war  crime,  the  "plunder  of  public 
or  private  property,  wanton  destruction  of 
cities,  towns  or  villages,  or  devastation  not 
Justified  by  military  necessity."  Thus  3(b) 
(2)  also  would  enact  a  principle  to  which 
the  United  States  already  subscribes  and  to 
which  it  has  already  held  other  officials 
of  other  nations  accountable. 

Section  7002(b)(3)  prohibits  Inhumane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Both  the 
Haeue  Regulations  and  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prison- 
ers of  War  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Geneva  Convention-Prisoners)  have  exten- 
sive and  detailed  provisions  concerning  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  language 
of  this  paragraph  is  intended  to  incorporate 
these  provisions. 

The  paragraph  also  gives  members  of  In- 
surgent groups  and  resistance  movements 
prl.soner-of-war  status.  Under  the  Geneva 
Convention,  even  those  members  of  resist- 
ance movements  and  insurgencies  who  vio- 
late the  standards  of  military  ora<;nizatlon 
(e.g..  wearing  a  distinctive  uniform  or  sign 
recognizable  at  a  distance)  are  accorded  the 
minimum  protections  of  Article  3.  This  ar- 
ticle prescribes  humane  treatment  for  all 
persons  "taking  no  active  part  In  the  hostili- 
ties. Including  members  of  armed  forces  who 
have  laid  down  their  arms  .  .  ." 

In  the  post-World  War  II  trials,  more- 
over, American  authorities  defined  as  a  major 
offender  In  post-war  Germany  anyone  who 
"is  responsible  for  outrages,  pillaging,  de- 
portations or  other  acts  of  brutality,  even 
If  committed  in  fighting  aE;alnst  resistance 
movements."  '"  A  student  of  this  period  has 
noted  that  the  American  representatives 
"promulgated  the  view  in  Germany  that  re- 
sistance movements  had  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  attention  to  rules  of  war  as  armies 
in  'proper'  insignia  and  badge."  '■  Thus  the 
provisions  of  Section  7002(bW3>  reflect  the 
standards  enforced  by  the  American  author- 
ities in  post-war  Germany. 

Section  7002(c)  lists  specific  acts  as  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  of 
this  bill.  The  section  does  not  purport  to  be 
comprehensive,  but  merely  to  indicate  some 
acts  which  should  not  be  condoned  under  this 
bUl. 

Section  7002(c)(1)  proscribes  assassina- 
tion. Assassination  Is  outlawed  by  Article  23 
of  the  Hague  Regulations  which  provides:  "It 
Is  especially  forbidden  ...  to  kill  or  wound 
treacherously  individuals  belonging  to  the 
hostile  nation  or  army."  As  the  Army  Field 
Manual  elaborates,  this  is  construed  to  pro- 
hibit "assassination,  proscription  or  out- 
lawry of  an  enemy,  or  putting  a  price  upon 
an  enemy's  head,  as  well  as  offering  a  reward 
for  an  enemy  'dead  or  alive."  "  " 

Paragraph  2  of  Section  7002(c)  prohibits 
the  mass  bombing  of  civilian  populations,  of 
other  non-military  objectives,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terrorizing.  Paragraph  3  of  Section 
7002(c)  prohibits  the  destruction  of  crops  or 
livestock  or  natural  habitat  unless  impera- 
tively demanded  by  the  necessities  of  war. 

Both  of  these  paragraphs  elaborate  the  dis- 
tinction between  lawful  and  unlawful  objec- 
tives which  was  discussed  In  reference  to 
7002(b)(2).  Needless  to  say,  mass  bombings 
of  civilian  populations,  of  non-military  ob- 
jectives or  for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing  are 
unlawful  objectives  In  armed  conflict. 

The  limitation  on  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty has  two  major  applications.  First,  It 
limits  the  property  which  can  be  expropri- 
ated, converted  or  destroyed  In  the  conduct 
of  military  operations  (e.g.,  troop  maneuvers, 
construction  of  bases,  placement  of  air 
strips),  requiring  that  such  usage  be  held  to 
a  strict  and  Imperative  minimum. 


Second,  it  limits  targets  which  rciAV  legiti- 
mately be  destroyed  In  an  enemy  country. 
Enemy  crops  and  livestock  are  not  legitimate 
military  targets.  To  include  them  as  such 
would  legitimatize  the  mass  starvation  of 
civilian  populatlo'.s  Agriculture  is  therefore 
considered  a  civilian  occupation  (in  which 
prisoners  of  war  may  lawfully  be  put  to  work) 
under  Article  50  of  the  Geneva  Convention- 
Prisoners.  Any  destruction  of  the  natural 
habitat  mu.st  be  imperatively  demanded  by 
military  necessity,  a  standard  which  at  the 
very  minimum  requires  a  close  connection 
between  the  "destruction  of  property  and  the 
overcoming  of  the  eneniy'.s  army." '" 

Section  7002(c)  (4)  prohibits  the  overthrow 
of  the  leadership  of  another  nation  by  force, 
violence  or  bribery.  Nonintervention  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  states  has  been  a 
principle  constantly  supported  by  American 
leaders.  While  one  may  question  the  desira- 
bility of  total  nonintervention,  this  para- 
graph prohibits  only  unilateral  intervention 
by  force  or  bribery  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  leadership  of  another  nation,  it 
Is  well  within  the  minimally  accepted  Inter- 
national principle  of  nonintervention.  The 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  provides  that 
"All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  Independence  of  any  state,  or  in 
any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations."  --  The  tinilateral  use 
of  force,  threat  of  force,  or  bribery  to  over- 
throw a  government  may  be  considered  an 
act  of  war.  Therefore.  Section  7002(c)(4) 
falls  well  within  the  limitations  of  the  inter- 
national rule. 

Section  7002(0(5)  prohibits  the  use  of 
biological  weapons  in  any  form.  The  use  of 
weapons  is  governed  by  the  general  Inter- 
diction of  the  Hague  Regulations  that  "the 
right  of  belligerents  to  the  conflict  to  adopt 
means  of  Injuring  the  enemy  is  not  un- 
limited." Biological  weapons  were  included  in 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  which  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  but  has  not  yet  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  By  December  1969,  eighty-four 
states  had  ratified  it.-'  In  December,  1969.  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Geneva 
Protocol  "embodies  the  generally  recognized 
rules  of  International  law  prohibiting  the 
use  in  international  armed  conflicts  of  all 
biological  and  chemical  instruments  of  war- 
fare." --■  Indeed,  virtually  every  student  of 
the  law  agrees  that  the  prohibitions  formu- 
lated In  the  Protocol  have  been  transformed 
Into  a  rule  of  International  customary  law. 
No  state  has  ever  claimed  the  right  to  use 
biological  or  bacteriological  weapons.  The 
United  States  has  repeatedly  affirmed  its 
agreement  with  the  objectives  of  the  Proto- 
col. In  November,  1969.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  "The  United  States  shall  re- 
nounce the  use  of  lethal  biological  agents 
and  weapons  and  all  otlier  methods  of  bio- 
logical warfare."  Section  7002(c)(5)  merely 
reaffirms  this  pledge  and  associates  the  Con- 
gress with  it.=' 

Section  7002(c)(6)  enlarges  the  prohibi- 
tion of  7002(c)(5).  The  Hague  Regulations 
of  1907  prohibit  the  employment  of  "poison 
or  poisoned  weapons."  and  the  employment 
of  "arms,  projectiles  or  material  calculated 
to  cause  unnecessary  suffering."  The  United 
States   is   a   party   to   this   convention. 

Section  7002(c)(7)  proscribes  agreements 
between  federal  officials  and  private  indi- 
viduals or  as.sociations  to  achieve  indirectly 
what  is  prohibited  In  the  bill.  This  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  civilian  deputies  adheres 
to  the  standard  applied  In  the  post-war  tri- 
bunals.-* 

Section  7002(d)  lists  the  sources  of  In- 
ternational laws  which  are  incorporated  into 
the  criminal  code  by  this  bill.  The  list  re- 
flects a  commitment  by  the  United  States 
to  adhere   to  and   enforce   those   standards 


which  the  United  States  and  the  interna- 
tional community  as  a  whole  have  estab- 
lished for  International  behavior.  It  also 
expresses  a  willingness  to  apply  the  laws  en- 
forced in  the  post-war  period  on  officials  of 
other  countries  to  American  officials. 
Section  7003.  Defense  of  superior 
Section  7003(a)  provides  that  superior 
orders  are  not  a  defense  to  the  commission 
of  a  war  crime.  The  wording  here  simplifies 
the  Army  Field  Manual's  elaboration  on  the 
Nuremberg  Principle,  but  retains  its  con- 
cern for  an  objective  standard  of  knowledge 
and  responsibility.-^ 

Section  7003(b)  reiterates  Principle  III  of 
the  Nuremberg  Principles,  Incorporated  In 
paragraph  510  of  the  Army  Field  Manual, 
and  removes  official  Immunity  from  those 
officials  who  commit  war  crimes.-'" 
Section  7004.  Sanctions 
The  sanctions  reflect  the  need  to  punish 
those  who  violate  minimal  standards  of  be- 
havior in  the  management  of  national  se- 
curity policy.  Crimes  against  the  peace  and 
war  crimes  are  among  the  most  fundamen- 
tal violations  of  the  social  order  proscribed 
by  the  law.  The  seriousness  of  the  defense 
need  not  be  measured  by  the  severity  of 
punishment.  Rather  the  enforcement  process 
itself  should  serve  the  purpose  of  publicly 
condemning  such  acts. 

Therefore  the  penalties  listed  here  are  not 
severe.  Provision  is  made  for  offenders.  Such 
a  sentence  seeks  to  reintegrate  the  offender 
with  the  social  order  at  a  different  level.  An 
offender  might  be  sentenced  to  serve  as  a 
health  aide  in  a  hospital.  He  becomes  re- 
acqualnted  with  social  ties  and  norms  at  an 
immediate  and  human  level.  Such  service 
will  rid  him  of  the  Insulation  and  arrogance 
which  led  him  to  Ignore  the  fundamental 
dictates  of  humanity. 

TIVLE     H;     ADMINISTRATION     AND     ENFORCE.MENT 

Sections  3101  and  3102  establish  the  Legal 
Office  of  National  Security  Affairs  which,  like 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  is  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  executive  departments. 

The  National  Security  Solicitor  and  As- 
sistant Solicitor  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  as  mandated  by  Article  II,  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Constitution.  Their  term  of 
office  mirrors  that  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Section  3102(b)  (3)  provides  that  either 
may  be  removed  by  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  cannot  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 
This  provision  is  Intended  to  protect  against 
the  selection  of  a  Solicitor  who  feels  indebted 
and  responsible  to  the  President.  It  seeks  to 
Increase  the  Solicitor's  independence  from 
the  President  and  emphasize  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  Congress.  The  Congress  has  an 
unquestionable  power  to  pass  an  act  which 
permits  repeal  of  an  action  by  the  President 
(in  this  case  the  appointment)  by  concur- 
rent resolution.-"  Section  3102(e)  (11.  (2). 
and  (3)  make  provision  for  the  pay  and  re- 
tirement of  the  Solicitor  and  Deputy  Solici- 
tor, making  these  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller. 

Section  3103  outlines  the  authority  of  the 
Solicitor    to    make    the    appointments    and 
establish  the  regulations  necessary  to  man- 
age the  Legal  Office. 
Section  3104.  Powers  and  duties  of  %oUcitor 

Section  3104  outlines  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  National  Security  Solici- 
tor. The  Solicitor  shall  be  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  bill  upon 
enactment.  Enforcement  may  be  sought  by 
criminal  prosecution  and  injuntlve  proceed- 
ings. The  Solicitor  replaces  the  Attorney 
General  In  enforcement  of  the  crimes  listed 
m  this  bill. 

Section  3104(b)  provides  for  periodic  open 
hearings  at  which  citizens  may  provide  in- 
formation germane  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  to  the  Solicitor  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
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It  Is  hoped  that  such  hearings  will  help  In- 
form and  educate  the  public  about  the  na- 
ture of  such  Issues. 

Section  3104(c)  provides  that  the  Solicitor 
may  provide  advisory  opinions  on  proposed 
programs  or  activities  to  the  President  or 
the  Congress.  Such  opinions  may  forestall 
the  initiation  of  programs  which  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  thus  avoid 
unnecessary  criminal  or  civil  proceedings.  By 
their  nature,  such  opinions  are  merely  ad- 
visory and  do  not  foreclose  later  action  by 
the  Solicitor.  Publication  of  the  Solicitor's 
opinions  must  adhere  to  classification  regu- 
lations. It  Is  hoped  that  the  publication  of 
various  opinions  will  stimulate  the  educa- 
tion of  the  legal  community  smd  the  bu- 
reaucracy in  such  matters. 

Section  3104(d)  mandates  the  Solicitor  as 
a  matter  of  first  priority  to  prepare  a  de- 
tailed code  of  war  crimes  which  Includes 
recommendations  for  up-dating  the  laws  to 
which  the  United  States  subscribes.  This 
code,  modeled  perhaps  on  the  form  of  the 
Army  Field  Manual,  can  then  be  considered 
in  detail  by  the  Congress  for  passage  into 
law.  Enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  does  not  depend  on  subsequent  passage 
of  such  a  code. 

Section  3105.  Injunctions 
Section  3105  outlines  the  procedure  for 
civil  proceedings  to  enjoin  programs  in  vio- 
lation of  the  act.  Injunctive  relief  is  a  sup- 
plementary remedy  to  normal  criminal  pros- 
ecution under  the  act.  The  Section  pro- 
vides the  standard  procedure  for  seeking 
injunctive  relief  before  a  three  Judge  court. 
A  three  Judge  court  is  provided  for  because 
it  is  assumed  that  such  suits  will  be  of  ut- 
most gravity  and  importance. 

Section  3106 

Secclon  3106(a)  empowers  the  Solicitor  to 
collect  information  necessary  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  The  "Solicitor  Is  em- 
powered to  collect  information  normally  un- 
available because  of  the  exemptions  and 
privileges  which  have  been  developed  and 
espoused  by  the  Executive  in  the  post-war 
period.  As  with  other  Executive  officials,  the 
Solicitor  must  make  a  showing  of  "his  need 
to  know"  such  Information  if  it  Is  classified. 
The  language  quotes  that  used  in  Executive 
Order  11652.  The  power  delineated  here  is 
similar  to  that  given  to  the  Comptroller 
General  in  31  U.S.C.  54, 

Section  3106(b)  provides  for  protection  of 
persons  who  disclose  Information  to  the 
Solicitor.  The  Intent  Is  to  protect  employees 
who  fulfill  their  legal  obligation  under  the 
Nuremberg  Principles  and  reveal  informa- 
tion to  the  Solicitor  concerning  the  commis- 
sion of  violations  of  this  act. 
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AMENDING  TITLE  35,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  PATENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
title  35,  United  States  Code.  Patents.  A 
number  of  situations  have  arisen  where 
a  patent  applicant  has  failed  to  make 
timely  payment  of  the  issue  fee.  Under 
section  151  of  title  35  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  can  accept  a  late  payment 
if  the  late  payment  is  made  within  3 
months  of  the  due  date  and  if  sufficient 
cause  is  shown  for  the  late  payment,  but 
there  is  no  discretion  in  the  Commis- 
sioner to  excuse  late  payments  made 
more  than  3  months  after  due  date.  Some 
late-payment  situations  may  have  in- 
volved circumstances  beyond  the  ap- 
plicant's control  and  private  bills  have 
been  introduced  to  direct  the  Commis- 
sioner to  accept  the  late  payment,  not- 
withstanding the  expiration  of  the  3 
months.  The  major  thrust  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  introduced  today 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  such 
bills  by  giving  the  Commissioner  author- 
ity to  accept  a  late  payment  upon  a  show- 
ing that  the  delay  was  imavoidable. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
my  bill  provides  limited  retroactivity. 
However,  the  bill  is  not  retroactive  to  a 
date  prior  to  October  25,  1965.  when 
present  section  151  of  title  35  became  ef- 
fective. Prior  to  that  date,  section  151 
provided  for  payment  of  the  issue  fees 
within  6  months  of  the  sending  of  a 
notice  of  allowance,  but  with  a  provi- 
sion for  late  payment  within  an  addi- 
tional 12-month  period  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioner.  And  to  my  knowl- 
edge, there  were  few,  if  any,  difficulties 
under  this  section  prior  to  1965.  Also, 


the  term  of  any  patent  as  to  which  a  late 
payment  of  the  issue  fee  is  made  and  ac- 
cepted, the  retroactivity  period  would 
be  shortened  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
time  elapsed  between  the  due  date  of 
the  issue  fee  and  the  date  when  the 
delayed  payment  is  submitted.  An  addi- 
tional limitation  on  retroactivity  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  the  case  "wherein 
another  person  may  have  learned  of  the 
abandonment  of  a  patent  application  for 
failure  to  pay  the  issue  fee  and  made  an 
investment  relying  on  the  fact  that  the 
invention  was  in  the  public  domain. 
Such  a  person's  rights  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  1  of 
this  legislation  enumerates  the  officers 
of  the  Patent  Office  and  makes  a  num- 
ber of  changes  in  section  3  of  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  current  posi- 
tion of  First  Assistant  Commissioner 
would  be  known  as  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner. It  is  provided  in  this  bill  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  and  the  two  Assistant 
Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  current  requirement 
for  Senate  confirmation  of  the  Patent 
Office  examiners-in-chief  is  eliminated, 
but  the  rate  of  their  compensation  is  un- 
changed—not in  excess  of  GS-17.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  this  legislation  amends  sec- 
tion 7  of  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals  of  the  Patent  Office. 
The  only  change  made  in  the  existing 
section  7  is  the  inclusion  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  among  the  members  con- 
stituting the  Board  of  Appeal.^;. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
has  wide  support  and  to  my  knowlec.  ?. 
no  opposition.  I  urge  its  early  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CLARK  CLIFFORDS  GOVERNMENT 
OP  NATIONAL  UNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Kemp'  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  prema- 
ture, naive,  and  entirely  inappropriate 
Piece  of  public  policy  advice.  President 
Johnson's  Secretary  of  Defense.  Clark 
Clifford,  recently  called  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Government  of  National  Unity 
in  which  a  congressionally  chosen  Presi- 
dent would  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Presidency :  of  course,  after  the  vol- 
untary resignation  of  President  Nixon 
and  Vice  President  Acnew. 

Under  the  guise  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  was 
originally  drafted  to  make  provision  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Presidency,  Mr.  Clifford  attempted  to 
supersede  the  intent  of  that  amendment 
and  the  American  people. 

I  was  interested  in  observing  the  re- 
sponse to  this  effort  at  constitutional  re- 
visionism. Apparently,  many  Americans 
see  the  Clifford  proposal  as  just  that,  a 
constitutional  revision.  The  New  York 
Times,  which  originally  printed  Clifford's 
proposal  on  the  Op.  Ed.  page,  recently 
printed  several  letters  in  response  to  Mr. 
Clifford's  plan.  I  am  interested  that  most 
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of  them  recognize  the  Inappropriateness 
of  the  Clififord  proposal. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  Including  for  the  Record,  several  let- 
ters to  the  editor,  a  New  York  Times  col- 
umn by  Arthur  H.  Dean,  and  a  column 
by  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr..  who,  in  his 
inimitable  style,  reduces  the  Clifford  pro- 
posal to  its  native  air  of  ridiculousness: 
The  Clutoed  Plan 
(By  Arthur  H.  Dean) 
In  an  article  on  this  page  on  June  4,  Clark 
Clifford,  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  put 
forth  an  Ingenious  proposal  that  President 
Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew  resign  their 
cfflces  to  permit  the  formation  of  "a  govern- 
ment of  national  unity."  This  result  could  be 
accomplished,  he  suggested,  through  the 
mechanism  provided  by  the  25th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  for  filling  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Thus,  Mr.  Agnew  would  resign  first. 
Mr.  Nixon  would  appoint  a  new  Vice 
President  subject  to  confirmation  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  then  Mr.  Nixon  would 
resign  and  the  new  Vice  President  would 
succeed  him.  Mr.  Clifford  further  proposed 
that  Mr.  Nixon  should  select  his  successor 
from  a  list  of  "three  qualified  Individuals" 
named  by  Congress. 

Apart  from  the  broader  Issues  It  raises,  the 
constitutional  legitimacy  of  Mr.  Clifford's 
proposal  would  appear  to  be  more  formal 
than  substantial. 

The  amendment  was  Intended  to  provide 
an  appropriate  means  for  maintaining  an  or- 
derly succession  to  the  Presidency  when  a 
situation  of  necessity  exists,  not  to  provide 
for  the  replacement  of  a  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent whenever  men  knowledgeable  about 
public  affairs  might  consider  such  a  replace- 
ment desirable.  Moreover,  the  amendment 
does  not  Itself  speak  of  the  Presidents  ap- 
pointing a  new  Vice  President  from  a  list  of 
qualified  Individuals  submitted  by  Congress 
(or  any  other  body)  but  vests  the  appoint- 
ment power  exclusively  and  mandatorily  In 
the  President,  and  the  President  alone,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  a  majority  of  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  article  Mr.  Clifford 
suggests,  "Under  our  system  of  government, 
a  President  cannot  function  without  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people.  Parlia- 
mentary systems  recognize  this  fact  and  a 
government  resigns  following  a  vote  of  no 
confidence." 

The  parliamentary  system  was  well  known 
to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  who  were 
not  "Inexperienced  doctrinaires,"  and  be- 
cause of  the  unsuccessful  and  trying  years 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  when 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  legislate 
unless  all  of  the  states  agreed,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  well  aware  of  the  differences 
that  separated  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  of 
the  risks  to  a  new  Republic  of  following  the 
parliamentary  system  and  having  the  Gov- 
ernment fall  upon  a  vote  of  no  confidence. 
Consequently,  they  opted  In  Article  n.  Sec- 
tion 1,  for  an  Independent  Executive  Branch 
headed  by  a  President  and  Vice  President, 
each  elected  for  a  fixed  term  of  four  years. 
Mr.  Clifford's  proposed  course  of  action 
thus  runs  contrary  to  one  of  the  most  basic 
decisions  made   in  the  Constitution. 

Similarly,  It  Ignores  the  basic  principle 
that  the  people  themselves  have  the  sole 
right  to  choose  the  President  through  the 
electoral  process  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
weighing  of  whatever  considerations  they 
may  deem  material.  At  the  time  of  the  1972 
Presidential  election,  the  Watergate  break-m 
had  received  widespread  publicity.  Much 
more,  of  course,  is  known  now.  and  Mr.  Clif- 
ford may  be  correct  that  even  at  this  point 
we  have  merely  seen  more  of  the  tip  of  an 
Iceberg. 

With  respect  to  national  stability  and  the 


effective  functioning  of  the  executive  branch, 
which  are  Mr.  Clifford's  stated  concerns.  It 
would  appear  that  the  resignation  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  after  his  bold  and  long-needed 
Intervention  In  foreign  affairs  would  most 
likely  cause  greater  Instability  than  his  con- 
tinuance In  office,  unless  further  properly 
corroborated  revelations  make  It  clear  to  the 
leaders  of  Congress  that  he  must  either  re- 
sign or  be  Impeached.  Even  then,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  substantial  basis  for  de- 
manding the  departure  of  Mr.  Agnew,  who. 
so  far  as  Is  known  or  even  suggested,  has  had 
no  part  In  any  aspect  of  Watergate  or  Im- 
proper methods  of  surveillance. 

Mr.  Clifford's  new  President  "of  outstand- 
ing ability  and  the  highest  character"  would 
nevertheless  be  an  unknown  quantity  to  the 
country  and  the  world.  Until  his  views  on 
a  multitude  of  Important  questions  were  de- 
veloped and  made  known,  public  uncertain- 
ties could  be  so  great  as  to  cause  a  sharp 
economic  recession  and  a  severe  dislocation 
In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Clifford's  description  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  selection  of  a 
new  President  seems  unduly  rosy. 

Mr.  Clifford's  whole  proposal  Is.  of  course, 
based  upon  the  premise  that  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  would  be  will- 
ing to  resign  and  turn  the  Government  over 
to  a  President  who  might  well  be  of  another 
party  and  whose  views  on  basic  questions  of 
policy  might  differ  drastically  from  their 
own.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  reality  of  this 
premise  or  of  Its  acceptability  at  this  time 
to  the  American  public. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  16,  1973] 
What  They  Are  Saying  of  Mr.  Clifford's 

Plan 
To  the  EDrroR : 

This  (Clifford]  article  is.  In  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  Insidious  aa  well  as  trea- 
sonable utterances  yet  expressed  by  those 
persons  seeking,  on  the  unfortunately  con- 
ceived action  of  a  group  whose  efforts  were 
prompted  by  their  desire  to  uncover  sub- 
versive practices  for  which  the  object  of 
their  search  has  been  so  noted,  to  undermine 
the  work  of  a  man  who  Is  without  question 
the  most  honest  and  loyally  oriented  Presi- 
dent this  country  has  had  since  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Why  your  paper  Is  so  ready  to  print 
the  vapid  outpourings  of  men  like  Muskle, 
Humphrey.  Jackson  and  Ted  Kennedy  along 
with  those  of  renegades  like  Percy,  Welcker 
and  McCloskey  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  me 
and,  I  am  certain,  to  many  others.  The 
first  four  mentioned  long  since  forfeited  any 
confidence  that  may  have  at  one  time  been 
held  In  their  veracity.  Renegades  like  Percy 
and  Welcker  do  not  have  the  courage  to  tell 
their  real  reason  for  their  attitude,  which 
Is  simply  that  the  companies  In  which  there 
Is  such  concern  on  their  part,  financially, 
do  not  any  longer  enjoy  the  fat  war  con- 
tracts which  were  so  profitable  to  them. 

President  Nixon's  accomplishments  have 
been  so  outstanding  in  bringing  our  Viet- 
nam debacle  to  a  virtual  close;  In  bringing 
about  rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China;  In 
bringing  business  at  home  to  a  high  level 
of  prosperity;  In  disposing  of  the  huge  sur- 
pltises  of  farm  products:  that  It  Is  only  to 
be  expected  that  the  forces  that  constantly 
seek  to  destroy  our  country  would  grasp  any 
straw  to  keep  their  ship  of  disloyalty  from 
foundering. 

Have  you  got  the  nerve  to  print  the 
truth? 

Charles  P.  Loveland. 

SCARfinALE,  N.Y. 

To  the  EorroR : 

Clark  Clifford's  article  proposing  the 
resignation  of  President  Nixon  Is  In  Itself 
an  affront  to  the  American  code  of  Justice 


that  holds  Innocence  until  proven  gulliy  as 
Its  cornerstone. 

His  further  proposal  that  Vice  President 
Agnew  also  resign  simply  because  he  Is  part 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  has  to  be  con- 
sidered sheer  demagoguery  and  knavery. 

This  type  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  sup- 
posedly responsible  and  respected  men  is 
the  greatest  danger  our  country  faces.  The 
Constitution  and  Its  amendments  have 
served  us  well  and  when  we  begin  to  tam- 
per with  Its  provisions  and  trample  Its  tradi- 
tions, we  are  veering  sharply  toward  govern- 
ment by  fiat  and  whim  which  Is  a  sure  road 
to  fascism. 

Thomas  Michael  Desmond. 

Massapequa,  L.I. 

To  the  Editor  : 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  the  subject,  I 
couldn't  help  but  be  amused  at  the  naivete 
of  Mr.  Clark  Clifford.  Does  Mr.  Clifford  really 
believe  that  the  Richard  Nixon  of  Jerry 
Voorhls  and  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  fame 
would  make  a  "magnanimous  action"  or 
show  "unselfish  dedication  to  the  nation's 
good"? 

Mr.  Nixon's  political  career  has  not  been 
marked  by  any  noticeable  ethical  or  moral 
standards.  To  believe  that  he  would  resign 
his  life's  goal  for  unselfish  reasons  Is  at  the 
very  least  unrealistic. 

Sylvia  Dunn  Schlaff. 

Brooklyn. 

To  the  Editor  : 

As  Clark  Clifford  outlines  In  his  well-rea- 
soned arguments  for  the  resignation  of  both 
President  Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew, 
the  United  States  Constitution  Is  a  flexible 
document.  There  Is  yet  another  constitu- 
tional way  in  which  a  person  of  unques- 
tioned Integrity,  sound  administrative  ex- 
perience, impeccable  credentials  and  with  no 
political  ambitions  for  1976  can  become 
President. 

The  rule  of  succession  provides  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  become  President  if 
both  the  President  and  Vice  President  are 
no  longer  available  for  service.  At  the  mo- 
ment that  Speaker  is  Carl  Albert.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  he  could  serve  the  purpose  of 
unifying  and  leading  the  country  in  a  non- 
partisan manner. 

However,  In  Article  I,  Section  8,  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  "the  House  shall  choose 
their  Speaker."  The  Constitution  does  not 
seem  to  require  that  the  House  must  choose 
a  Speaker  from  among  Its  own  members.  The 
Speaker  could  be  anyone,  lie  or  she  need 
serve  for  only  five  minutes  as  Speaker  (long 
enough  for  the  resignations  to  be  acted 
upon),  and  then  Carl  Albert  could  be  re- 
elected as  Speaker  after  the  other  person 
moves  into  the  Presidency. 

There  Is  some  question  whether  the  meth- 
od outlined  by  Mr.  Clifford,  since  It  places 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  selecting  a 
successor  in  President  Nixon's  hands,  could 
achieve  the  purpose  of  removing  all  ques- 
tion of  "partisan  politics"  from  the  new 
President's  ascension.  Leaving  the  matter 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Congress  might 
have  that  effect. 

Michael  Scott. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

To  the  Edttor  : 

I  was  appalled  to  read  the  article  by  Clark 
Clifford.  What  Is  this  drivel  coming  from  a 
man  who  has  been  prominent  in  the  Govern- 
ment? 

The  United  States  la  fortunate  to  have  a 
Constitution  which  provides  for  the  orderly 
removal  of  the  President  in  case  of  wrong- 
doing on  his  part.  This  country  can  be  well 
served  If  the  law  of  the  land  is  observed. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Clifford  puts  his  own  sug- 
gestion above  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  rival  the 
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Founding  Fathers.  I  found  his  article  to  be 
truly  offensive. 

Josephine  Manicone. 
Old  Tappan,  N.J. 

To  the  Editor  : 

I  read  with  grim  horror  Clark  Clifford's 
proposed  solution  for  the  Watergate  tragedy, 
which  he  views  with  grim  foreboding  for  the 
future  of  our  country.  To  what  depths  of 
despair  have  some  of  our  best  brains  sunk! 

Fortunately,  I  have  a  high  regard  for  Clark 
Clifford's  sanity.  Otherwise,  I  would  think 
the  plan  a  product  of  Rube  Goldberg's 
twenty-fifth  method  of  how  to  commit  sui- 
cide, by  tying  a  string  to  one's  big  toe  on  the 
left  leg,  and  setting  off  a  gun  on  the  ceUtng. 

Dr.  Morris  ZtrcKZB. 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

To  the  Editor  : 

Clark  Clifford's  solution  to  the  Watergate 
crisis  and  method  of  Insuring  President 
Nixon's  place  In  history  is  no  doubt  a  think- 
ing Individual's  response.  However,  the  sug- 
gestion involves  a  myriad  of  maneuvers  and 
politicking  that  would  take  up  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  balance  of  the  Presidential 
term  and  that  period  of  time  would  leave  our 
nation  in  an  even  worse  situation,  as  far  as 
uncertainty,  lack  of  leadership,  and  a  gen- 
erally malfunctioning  bureaucracy. 

Instead,  I  suggest  that  we  "raUy  'round 
the  flag,  boys,"  bring  the  Watergate  situa- 
tion to  a  close  as  quickly  as  possible,  punish 
those  who  have  misused  power,  or  acted 
wrongly,  and  get  back  to  running  the  coun- 
try. This  will  do  more  to  strengthen  our 
morale  and  our  belief  In  our  system  than 
Mr.  Clifford  suggests. 

John  B.  McCarthy. 
Fair  Haven,  N.J. 
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To  the  Editor  : 

Clark  CUfford's  article  Is  another  gUrlne 
example  of  the  unrealistic,  naive,  even  child- 
ish thinking  swirling  around  the  Presidency 
and  the  President  in  these  sad  and  traelc 
Watergate  days. 

I  fully  agree  with  his  conclusions  that 
Watergate  has  resulted  in  a  deep  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  Government,  that  Mr 
Mxon's  credibility  has  been  severely  affected' 
that  the  President  has  treated  Congress  as 
an  inferior  branch  of  Government.  The 
remedy  suggested,  however,  is  hardly  one 
that  Is  sound  either  factually  or  legally 
G  ven  Mr.  Nixon's  makeup,  particularly  an 
all-pervading  streak  of  stubbornness  when 
confronted  by  crisis,  It  Is  hardly  likely  that 
he  would  surrender. 

Mr.  Clifford,  probably  with  tongue  In  cheek 
suggests  that,  by  resigning,  Mr.  Nixon  would 
be  assured  his  place  In  American  hlston- 
What  place,  one  must  ask?  A  resignation 
under  these  circumstances  would  only  con- 
sign him  to  the  very  darkest  page  in  our  his- 
tory. 

Mr  Clifford  Is  not  really  anxious  to  assure 
Mr.  Nixon  an  honorable,  or,  as  he  puts  it 
a  noble  place  in  our  history.  Quite  the  con- 
wary,  he  is,  even  at  this  date,  before  all  the 
evidence  is  in,  ready  to  find  him  guilty  on  all 
TOunts.  That  may  well  prove  to  be  the  case. 
But,  until  the  hearings  of  the  Ervln  Com- 
mittee and  the  investigation  by  Archibald 
i^ox  have  been  completed,  we  should  en- 
aeavor  to  allow  the  normal  processes  of  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  as  best  they  may,  with 
as  little  recrimination  as  humanly  possible 
«ZJf^^^  °°  useful  purpose  at  this  time  to 
speculate  on  the  course  to  take  in  the  event 
M  adverse  findings  by  either  the  Select  Com- 
mittee or  by  the  Special  Prosecutor. 

„_  _,  iRViNo  Sweet. 

New  York  Ctty. 
To  the  Editor  : 

Idont  want  to  be  "governed"  by  The  New 
*ots  Times  nor  by  The  Washington  Post. 

you  were  not  elected  by  the  American 


people — nor  will  you  be.  Yet  you  will  use 
every  dirty  trick  in  the  editorial  "book" 
to  chase  from  the  Presidency  (If  you  can) 
Richard  Nixon  who  was  elected  by  a  land- 
slide. 

You  have  overblown  the  Watergate  case  in 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  create  a  govern- 
mental crisis— and  use  such  "wheeler-deal- 
ers" as  Clark  Clifford  to  suggest  a  way  in 
which  Nixon  and  Agnew  would  (could)  "step 
down"  for  a  President  and  Vice  President 
of  your  choice,  no  doubt. 

And  your  "leak  "  of  John  Dean's  supposed 
testimony  that  President  Nixon  was  involved 
in  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  in  more 
than  30  discussions  of  the  cover-up  aspect 
of  the  Watergate  case.  Your  story  (second- 
hand) was  carried  by  UPI  (third-hand)  with 
an  acknowledgement  In  paragraph  13  that 
"According  to  the  Post.  Dean  has  no  docu- 
mentation to  back  up  his  claims." 

You  blow  up,  create  mountains  out  of 
molehills.  It's  all  very  evident. 

You  and  yours  have  helped  to  destroy  the 
secrecy  of  the  grand  Jury.  And  you  are  de- 
stroying any  possibility  that  an  impartial 
(unbiased)  Jury  could  be  drawn  to  hear 
Watergate  cases. 

If  your  colored  cases  are  as  strong  as  you 
would  like  other  people  to  believe,  why  don't 
you  cry  for  "impeachment"?  Cry  long  and 
loud.  Then  see  what  you  get.  Let's  see  how 
powerful  you  really  are;  then  let's  see  what 
the  American  public  does.  Put  it  aU  on  the 
line  If  you  have  the  guts!  I  don't  think  you 
have. 

E.  L.  Robinson. 
Liverpool,  N.Y. 

To  the  Editor: 

As  one  of  the  overwhelming  majority  that 
voted  for  the  Nlxon-Agnew  ticket,  after 
Watergate,  I  deeply  resent  the  suggestion 
by  Clark  Clifford  that  Nixon  and  Aenew 
resign. 

After  all,  it  was  to  protect  the  Republic 
from  the  Clark  Cliffords  that  we  elected 
Nixon  and  Agnew.  We  are  not  so  much  In- 
terested in  how  they  got  In  ae  In  that  they 
got  In.  To  lose  them  now  would  be  a  disaster 

Granted  that,  for  the  moment,  all  cards 
seem  to  be  stacked  against  the  President-  a 
hostile  prosecutor,  a  hostile  Investigative 
committee,  a  hostile  press.  He  has  won 
against  these  odds  before,  and  I've  got  a 
hunch  he  will  do  it  again. 

_  Bert  Goldsmith. 

New  York  City. 


Agnew,  though  he  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  United  States  and  though  he  Is  utterly 
unlmpllcated  In  Watergate  should  not,  In  the 
event  of  the  President's  resignation,  proceed 
to  the  post  for  which  he  was  designated  by 
the  American  people. 

Clifford  says  that  President  NUon  has  by 
his  contempt  for  the  press  and  our  Institu- 
tions "irreparably"  damaged  himself.  Clif- 
ford's respect  for  the  press  Is  best  recaUed 
by  his  willingness  to  serve  President  John- 
son when  Johnson  asked  Clifford  to  visit 
Washington  publishers  in  1964  and  beg  them 
to  suppress  the  news  that  Johnson's  assist- 
ant, Walter  Jenkins,  had  been  caueht  in  a 
compromising  position  at  the  YMCA  wash- 
room. 

Johnson  went  on  to  win  a  landslide  elec- 
tion, and  Clifford  was  not  verv  resonantly 
accused  of  trying  to  suppress  Johnson's  at- 
tempt at  coverup.  nor  did  anyone  In  sight 
suggest  an  auto-da-fe  for  him. 

Clifford  says  that  the  "present  administra- 
tion has  come  to  treat  Congress  as  an  in- 
ferior branch  of  the  government."  That's 
true.  But  so  did  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion treat  It.  and  so  did  Kennedy's,  and  so  did 
FDR's.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Con- 
gress has  earned  the  reputation  as  an  In- 
ferior branch  of  the  government  and  it  is 
historically  the  fault  not  of  Nixon,  but  of 
Congress. 

Clifford  says  that  after  all,  Lyndon  John- 
son in  1968  did  the  noble  thing.  "On  that 
occasion.  President  Johnson  said:  'What  we 
won  when  aU  of  our  people  united  must  not 
now  be  lost  In  suspicion  and  distrust  and 
selfishness  and  politics  among  any  of  our 
people.' " 

Right,  that's  what  Johnson  said.  And  what 
happened  was  that  the  people  remained  dis- 
united and  distrustful  and  selfish,  and  poll- 
tics  continued.  Johnson's  self-removal  had 
nothing  to  do  with  healing  the  wounds  of 
the  nation  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
healed.  That  was  the  result  of  the  practical 
policies  of  Richard  Nixon.  And  the  nearest 
the  country  ever  came,  in  recent  vears,  to 
being  united  was  in  preferring  Nixon  to  the 
Democratic  choice  of  the  Democratic  party, 
George  McGovern,  whose  singular  contribu- 
tions to  disunity  were  reproached  neither  by 
Clifford  nor  by  the  New  York  Times. 

By  God,  I  do  believe  that  Richard  Nixon 
Is  going  to  be  saved  by  his  enemies,  and  he 
deserves  to  be. 


(From  the  Evening  star,  June  14, 1973  J 
Nixon's  Enemies  Are  Qoino  To  Save  Him 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
Hey.  kids,  do  you  want  to  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  In  the  New  York  salons' 
Probably  not,  and  for  good  reason,  but  the 
phUanthrc^ic  imperative  prevents  me  from 
keeping  It  to  myself.  It  is  the  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  by  Clark  Clifford  on  how 
to  cope  with  the  mess  In  Washington 
It  is  all  Just  this  simple: 

1)  Nixon  gets  Agnew  to  resign. 

2)  Nixon   asks   Congress   to    nominate   a 
successor  v.p. 

3 )  Nixon  selects  from  Congress'  nominees. 

4 )  Congress  confirms  the  nominee. 

5)  Nixon  resigns. 

6)  The  new  guy  becomes  President 
The  result? 

7)  A  transformation  of  "the  next  three  and 
a  half  years  from  years  of  bitterness,  divislve- 
ness  and  deterioration  to  years  of  healing 
unity  and  progress." 

The  turgidlty  of  Clifford's  presentation 
makes  It  sadistic  to  dwell  on  the  analysis, 
but  one  must,  one  absolutely  must,  since 
Buch  chutzpah  requires  recognition.  Cllfforxl 
speaks  of  this  as  being  "no  time  for  partisan- 
ship"— while  proceeding  to  write  aa  though 
it  were  a  bipartisan  conviction  that  Splro 


REGULATION  OF  COMMUTER 
TRANSIT  OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Walsh)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  to- 
day a  serious  problem  being  faced  by 
commuter  bus  and  rail  transit  opera- 
tions conducted  within  the  States. 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Railway  Labor  Board,  and 
other  Federal  regulatory  agencies  were 
originally  set  up.  the  purpose  was  to 
regulate  the  trunk  line  railroads 
throughout  the  country.  Since  then, 
their  jurisdictions  have  extended  even 
to  those  commuter  bus  and  rail  transit 
operations  conducted  by  transportation 
authorities  within  each  State. 

These  intrastate  operations  are  of  a 
nature  totally  dissimilar  to  and  incom- 
patible with  the  history,  custom,  tradi- 
tion, and  usage  of  the  trunk  lines. 
Through  judicial  precedents,  and  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of 
May  20.  1926,  and  other  congressional 
enactments,  it  has  been  determined  that 
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urban  and  suburban  transit  systems 
whose  operations  are  carried  on  exclu- 
sively within  the  geographical  confines 
of  one  State  are,  nevertheless,  still  to  be 
construed  as  interstate  in  character. 

I  feel  that  this  situation  is  one  which 
should  be  changed.  Bus  and  rail  mass 
transit  activities  which  continue  to  be 
operated  by  transportation  authorities 
throughout  a  given  State  are  subject  to 
Federal  statutes  often  conflicting  with 
State  laws. 

This  hampers  efficient  operation,  is 
detrimental  to  the  public  welfare  and  is 
incompatible  with  the  best  mterests  of 
those  desiring  to  use  these  facilities  as 
well  as  those  employees  and  others  en- 
gaged in  their  operation. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
resolution  wMch  would  remove  these 
transportation  facilities  from  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Government  if  they  are 
operated  wholly  within  a  State  by  a 
transportation  authority  created  under 
the  mandate  of  the  State  legislature. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues 
in  this  most  important  matter. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR   TO  POLICEMEN 
AND  FIREMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  iMr.  Hocan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  us  is  aware  of  the  outstand- 
ing services  rendered  by  the  police  and 
firemen  of  this  country.  These  public 
servants  have  the  responsibility  for  up- 
holding the  law  and  this  often  means 
that  they  must  endure  the  kind  o."  abuse, 
animosity,  and  antagonism  that  no  other 
human  being  can  rightfully  be  expected 
to  endure. 

To  honor  the.'-je  men,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  awarding  of  a 
Medal  of  Honor  to  worthy  police  and 
firemen  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  legislation  would  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  award  the  medals  each  year  to 
one  policeman  and  one  fireman  from 
each  State.  The  recipients  would  be  se- 
lected by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  policeman  or  fireman  serves. 
Mr.  Speaker,  acknowledgement  of  the 
services  performed  by  these  men  is  long 
overdue.  I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  take  prompt  action  to  assure  that 
these  men  receive  some  measure  of  rec- 
ognition by  enacting  this  legislation. 


BOATOWNERS  ARE  GETTING  A 
RAW  DEAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biacgi)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation,  H.R.  2804,  which 
would  permit  an  Itemized  tax  deduction 
for  part  of  the  cost  of  installing  "marine 
sanitation  devices"  In  motor  boats  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

The  recreational  boatowners  of  this 
country  are  getting  a  raw  deal.  When 
they  purchased  their  boats  they  were  In 


compliance  with  all  Federal,  State  and 
local  laws.  Then  in  1970,  Congress  came 
along  and  told  them  that  they  must  meet 
new  standards  that  will  cost  these  work- 
ing Americans  $100  or  more  in  new- 
equipment.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
fight  against  water  pollution  must  go 
forward,  but  the  Federal  Government 
should  assist  the  average  American  not 
only  in  the  fight,  but  in  the  cost  of  fight- 
ing pollution. 

When  the  air  pollution  control  stand- 
ards were  established,  no  requirements 
were  placed  on  automobile  owners  to  in- 
stall equipment  to  make  their  old  cars 
comply  with  the  new  emission  regula- 
tions. Similarly,  old  jets  were  not  forced 
to  clean  up  their  exhaust  or  noisy  en- 
gines. Yet  we  are  requiring  old  boats  to 
conform  to  these  new  regulations. 

We  have  in  the  past  established  spe- 
cial benefits  for  businesses  that  modified 
a  pollution  source.  Busines,ses,  of  course, 
can  deduct  the  ezitire  cost  of  pollution 
control  devices  as  a  business  expense. 
Moreover,  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  pro- 
vided a  special  amortization  formula  to 
help  owners  of  old  business  plants  to 
write  off  the  cost  of  pollution  control.  In 
addition,  local  goverrmient  agencies  can 
use  the  interest  on  tax-free  bonds  to 
finance  pollution  control  projects  for 
private  industry.  Yet  there  are  no  spe- 
cial benefits,  options,  or  deductions  for 
the  individual  boatowner. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  my  bill 
which  would  permit  a  tax  deduction  of 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  purchase  and 
installation  of  a  marine  sanitation  de- 
vice. This  is  a  fair  and  equitable  sharing 
of  the  cost  of  these  devices  which,  once 
installed,  will  result  in  a  significant  pub- 
lic benefit. 

What  win  this  cost  the  Government  in 
terms  of  tax  losses?  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  estimates  that  there 
are  only  550.000  privately  owned  vessels 
that  are  affected  by  the  new  require- 
ments. The  EPA  estimates  the  average 
cost  for  all  the  required  adjustments  is 
about  $100.  Therefore,  the  total  amoimt 
of  tax  loss  would  be  less  than  $3  million. 
Since  all  new  vessels  are  being  built  to 
comply  with  the  new  EPA  standards,  this 
$3  million  loss  is  a  maximum,  one-time- 
only  cost. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  bill.  I 
urge  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (Mr.  Mills)  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  measure  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  to  favorably  report  it  out  of 
the  committee  to  the  full  House.  The 
time  for  compliance  is  at  hand  and  the 
need  for  this  tax  relief  urgent. 


These  agencies  are  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Office  of  Alien  Property,  the  trust  funds 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  in  Washington,  D.C. 

These  agencies  spend  taxpayers'  mon- 
eys and  they  should  be  held  accountable 
to  the  pubhc  as  other  Federal  agencies 
of  the  Government  are. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  which 
was  created  to  assist  Congress  in  provid- 
ing legislative  control  over  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  and  application  of  public 
fimds  should  be  required  to  audit  the 
agencies  that  are  not  now  audited.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  interest  of  these  agencies 
that  their  fimds  be  audited.  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  an  accounting. 

My  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. A  copy  of  this  legislation  fol- 
lows : 

H.R.  9082 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 117  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  an  audit  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their  branches, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  the  Office  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty, the  Trust  Funds  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  and  the  United  States  Soldiers' 
Home,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  In  making  the  audit  required  by  par- 
agraph (1)  of  this  subsection,  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  the  entities  being  audited,  including  re- 
ports of  examinations  of  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  they  shall 
be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  balances  or  securities  held  by 
depositaries,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  their  branches. 

'•(3)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  at 
the  end  of  six  months  after  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  the  audit  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  he  shall 
make  any  special  or  preliminary  reports  he 
deems  desirable  for  the  Information  of  the 
Congress." 


AMENDING  THE   ACCOUNTING  AND 
AUDITING   ACT  OF   1950 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr.  Gibbons)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  H.R.  9082,  to  amend  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to 
provide  for  the  audit  of  Federal  agencies 
by  the  Comptroller  General  that  are  not 
now  audited. 


MRS.  COLLINS  WITHHOLDS 
IMPOUNDMENT  SUPPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  legislation 
concerning  the  President's  impoimdment 
of  funds  will  be  brought  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  for  consideration  in  the  very  near 
future. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  state 
that  I  wUl  not  be  able  to  support  any 
legislation  which  gives  the  President  the 
implied  right  or  implied  power  to  im- 
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pound  funds  that  have  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  desirous  of  having  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  abrogate  their 
responsibilities  to  another  branch  of  the 
Government.  This  would  violate  the 
spirit  and  the  intent  of  the  Constitution. 
We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  must  not 
violate  that  spirit. 


KEEP  MEAT  PRICE  CEILING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prenous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
administration  to  "tough  it  out"  against 
food  industry  pressures  to  lift  the  ceil- 
ings on  meat  prices. 

If  the  administration  caves  in  to  de- 
mands to  remove  the  meat  price  ceilings, 
then  I  am  convinced  that  meat  and  pork 
prices  will  skyrocket  and  make  last 
spring's  prices  which  prompted  the  meat 
boycott  look  like  bargains. 

Since  "tough  it  out"  is  the  operative 
phrase  at  the  White  House,  I  suggest  that 
they  do  just  that  on  meat  prices. 

Two  recent  events  are  now  driving 
down  the  price  of  feed  grain  to  poultry, 
hog,  and  cattle  producers,  thus  relieving 
the  cost  squeeze  wliich  the  food  industry 
is  using  as  justification  for  removal  of 
price  ceilings. 

First,  export  controls  have  knocked  the 
slats  out  of  the  absurdly  high  soybean 
market  making  this  all-important  pro- 
tein feed  available  to  producers  at  more 
reasonable  prices.  Second,  the  July  10 
crop  report  augurs  well  for  expanded 
corn  and  soybean  crops  this  fall  which 
should  naturally  depress  the  price  of  feed 
and.  consequently,  the  price  to  packer, 
retailer,  and  consumer. 

To  be  stampeded  into  a  premature 
removal  of  the  price  ceilings  is  absurd  in 
light  of  these  factors. 

Instead  of  movinsr  to  raise  meat  prices, 
the  administration  should  be  working  in 
a  way  to  lower  family  food  bills  by 
enacting  tough  phase  IV  guidelines. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  REFINERY  PROD- 
UCTS ALLOCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
23,  1973,  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  volume 
38,  number  99,  page  13588,  a  set  of  guide- 
lines relating  to  the  allocation  of  re- 
finery products. 

Today  this  is  a  voluntary  program. 
Shortly  a  modified  version  of  it  may  be- 
come mandatory.  Since  the  program  is 
so  important,  I  am  hereby  submitting  it 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  follows : 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
Crude  On,  and  Refinzry  PEODtrcxs 

GUIDELINES    FOR    ALLOCATION 

A  voluntary  program  for  allocation  of 
crude    oil    and    refinery    products    was    an- 


nounced by  the  Honorable  William  E.  Simon, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on  May  10. 
1973.  This  program  will  be  voluntary  and 
will  be  backed  up  by:  (1)  Guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government;  (2)  a 
mechanism  for  providing  continuing  scru- 
tiny of  compliance  with  the  guidelines;  and 
(3)  the  authority  for  imposition  of  manda- 
tory allocation  if  necessary.  General  policy 
direction  will  be  vested  in  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee;  day-to-day  administration  of 
the  program  has  been  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  program  calls  for  suppliers  to  make 
available  to  each  of  their  customers  the 
same  percentages  of  their  total  supply  of 
crude  oil  and  products  that  they  provided 
during  the  corresponding  quarter  in  a  base 
period.  It  also  provides  that  suppliers  of 
priority  customers  unable  to  obtain  needed 
supplies  under  their  allocations  by  their 
suppliers  may  apply  to  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  for  assistance  In  obtaining  supplies.  The 
following  guidelines  have  been  established 
by  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  for  allocation  of  crude 
oil  and  refinery  products.  Comments  on  these 
guidelines  may  be  submitted  In  conjunction 
with  the  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee  (see  section  8  below, 
changes  In  program) . 

1.  Agreements — a.  From  whom. — Agree- 
ments by  each  producer,  crude  oil  buyer, 
gas  plant  operator,  refiner,  marketer.  Jobber 
and  distributor  are  assumed  unless  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas  is  notified  to  the  contrary. 

b.  Implied  content  of  agreements. — That 
they  will  make  available  In  each  State  to 
each  of  their  customers  (includlrg  those 
purchasers  in  the  spot  market),  the  same 
percentage  or  amount  of  their  total  supply 
of  crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquids,  liquified 
petroleum  gases,  and  petroleum  products 
that  they  provided  during  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  the  base  period  (fourth  quar- 
ter of  1971  and  first  three  quarters  of  1972). 
whichever  is  lower.  This  program  is  not 
intended  to  obligate  a  supplier  beyond  the 
extent  of  his  base  period  supplies  to  a  cus- 
tomer, nor  is  it  Intended  to  limit  the  sup- 
plies to  the  obligated  amounts.  A  customer 
is  defined  as  any  person  who  purchased 
crude  oU  or  petroleum  products  from  the 
supplier  during  the  base  period. 

2.  Allocation  by  suppliers — a.  Voluntary 
allocations. — In  establishing  total  supplv 
for  allocation.  It  is  not  Intended  that  any 
supply  be  withheld  for  possible  allocation 
by  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  to  meet  priority 
needs.  Rather,  up  to  10  percent  of  produc- 
tion might  be  distributed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  customers.  Suppliers  may  voluntarily 
supply  priority  needs  and  follow  up  with 
documentation  to  the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas 
for  credit  in  supplying  their  share  of  prior- 
ity needs  In  relation  to  section  3  below. 

b.  New  customers. — All  suppliers  fire  ureed 
to  continue  to  supply  customers  that  they 
have  added  since  the  base-case  period  and 
to  provide  a  listing  of  such  customers  and 
supplemental  supply  commitments  to  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  for  consideration  In 
the  assigning  of  suppliers  unc'.er  section  3. 

3.  Allocation  by  Governmenr — a.  Who  viay 
request  Government  assistance. — Suppliers 
of  priority  customers  (see  section  3(ei  )  un- 
able to  obtain  needed  supplies  under  al- 
locations by  their  suppliers  as  discussed  in 
sections  Kb)  and  2(a)  may  apply  to  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  for  assistance  In 
obtaining  supplies.  Requests  for  assistance 
to  priority  customers  made  directly  to  oil 
companies  by  responsible  Federal.  State,  or 
local  government  officials  may  be  honored  by 
those  oil  companies.  The  Office  of  OH  and 
Gas  should  be  notified  of  the  assistance  so 


provided,  the  source  of  the  request  for  assist- 
ance and  the  percent  of  quarterly  supply 
iiivolved.  If  a  supplier  provides  assistance 
to  priority  customers  without  an  official  re- 
quest, that  supplier  may  request  that  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  Include  that  assistance 
as  a  part  of  his  share  of  supplying  priority 
needs. 

Nonprlorlty  customers  who  do  not  have  a 
supplier  with  a  supply  obligation  may  apply 
to  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  for  assistance  on 
the  basis  th.at  they  are  not  otherwise  covered 
by  the  program. 

b.  Allocation  by  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. — 
The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  may  request  each 
producer,  crude  oil  buyer,  gas  plant  operator, 
refiner,  marketer,  Jobber,  and  distributor  to 
provide  allocations  for  priority  customers  still 
unable  to  obtaiii  needed  supplies  of  crude  oil 
and  products.  Tlie  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  will 
request  allocations  for  those  not  otherwise 
covered  by  the  program. 

c.  Basis. — This  request  by  the  Office  of  OH 
and  Gas  must  be  based  on  demonstrated 
need.  The  basic  purpose  of  priority  alloca- 
tions must  be  to  assvire  adequate  supplies  of 
crude  oil  and  products  to  priority  users  who 
are  not  well  served  under  the  proportional 
allocation  program  described  in  sections  1(b) 
and  2(a)  above.  Supplier  assignments  also 
shall  be  made  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  new  cus- 
tomers who  have  entered  the  marketplace 
since  the  base  periods. 

d.  Priority. — Priority  will  be  given  by  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  to  supplying  the  fol- 
lowing activities  or  to  independent  market- 
ers, Jobbers,  and  refiners  who  supply  the  fol- 
lowLtig  activities : 

(1)  Farming,  ranching,  dairy,  and  fishing 
activities  and  services  directly  related  to  the 
cultivation,  production,  and  preservation  of 
food. 

(2)  Food  processing  and  distribution  serv- 
ices. 

(3)  Health,  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and 
supporting  services  except  commercial  health 
and  recreational  activities. 

(4)  Police,  firefighting,  and  emergency  aid 
services. 

(5)  Public  passenger  transportation,  in- 
cluding schoolbuses  and  other  buses,  rail 
Intercity  and  mass  transit  systems,  but  ex- 
cluding tour  and  excursion  services 

(6)  Rail,  highway,  sea.  and  airfreight  trans- 
portation services,  and  transportation  and 
warehousing  services  not  elsewhere  specified. 

(7)  Other  State  and  local  government  ac- 
tivities. 

(8)  The  fuel  needs  of  residents  in  States  or 
parts  of  States  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
crude  oil  or  products. 

(9)  Dlfflcultie.'^  caused  by  natur.^l  disasters. 

(10)  Public  utilities 

(11)  Telecommunications. 

Wlienever  possible  witliotit  detriment  to 
the  above  priorities,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  indf^pendent  ref.ners  and  marketers  d)  in 
the  carrying  out  of  sucli  priorities,  and  (2) 
in  other  cases  where  all  other  conditions  are 
equal  and  a  choice  must  be  made  bet.veen 
allocation  of  supplies  to  an  indepcndejit  or  to 
a  major  company. 

e.  Where  to  request  assistance. — Requests 
for  assistance  shctild  be  sent  to  the  appropri- 
ate regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 
or  to  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  representative 
at  the  regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gjncy  Preparedness  with  a  copy  to  the  Direc- 
tor. Office  nf  OH  and  Gas,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  DC.  20240.  Appendix 
A  provides  addresses  of  these  regional  offices 
and  the  States  covered  by  each  office. 

4.  Complaints. — The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
win  receive  complaints  from  anyone  who  feels 
he  Is  not  receiving  a  proper  allocation  of  sup- 
plies. Complaints  .should  be  made  in  writing, 
documenting  the  bases  for  the  complaint,  to 
the  addresses  In   appendix  A  to  be  consld- 
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ered  officially.  Suppliers  are  requested  to  pro- 
vide each  regional  office  with  the  appropriate 
contracts  to  facilitate  Informal  review  and 
resolution  of  problems  by  mutual  consent. 

If  it  deems  it  necessary,  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  may  require  a  public  hearing  and 
submission  of  data,  by  suppliers,  on  their 
1971  and  1972  exchanges  and  or  sales  of  crude 
oU,  unfinished  oil.  and  products.  These  data 
wUl  Include  the  names  and  addresses  of  cus- 
tomers, the  amounts  of  crude  oil  and  prod- 
ucts sold  to  them,  the  legal  relationship  be- 
tween major  oil  companies  and  customers, 
and  whatever  other  Information  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas  believes  necessary  to  conduct 
the  hearing.  The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  will 
then  verify  the  accuracy  of  complaints 
against  a  supplier  and,  if  justified.  Impose 
mandatory  allocation  on  the  supplier. 

5.  Price — a.  Products. — The  price  at  which 
petroleum  products  (including  liquified  pe- 
troleum gases)  shall  be  sold  by  refiners  and 
wholesale  distributors  to  Independent  mar- 
keters, wholesale  distributors,  and  other  un- 
affiliated customers  shall  not  exceed  normal 
refinery  or  terminal  rack  prices,  or  normal  de- 
livered domestic  contract  barge  or  cargo 
prices  charged  by  major  companies. 

b.  Crude  oil. — Th©  price  at  which  major 
oil  companies  shall  sell  crude  oil  to  Inde- 
pendent refiners  shall  not  exceed  the  posted 
crude  oil  prices  at  the  time  of  sale,  plus  an 
applicable  pipeline  transportation  charge. 

c.  Limitation. — No  price  controls  are  con- 
templated in  this  program  other  than  these 
promulgated  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

6.  Preemption. — For  the  allocation  pro- 
gram to  be  successful  It  Is  Imperative  that 
supplies  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products  be 
made  on  a  coordinated  national  basis.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  States  should  refrain  from 
adopting  Independent  allocation  programs 
which  would  obstruct  the  smooth  and  equi- 
table functioning  of  the  national  program. 
To  the  fullest  extent  legally  permissible  un- 
der the  authority  granted  by  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1973,  It  is 
the  Intent  of  this  program  to  federally  pre- 
empt the  States  from  entering  the  field  of 
allocation  of  crude  oil  and  refinery  products. 

7.  Exceptions. — The  Intent  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  assure  adequate  supplies  for  es- 
sential needs  and  provide  an  equitable  basis 
for  assuring  that  independent  members  of 
all  segments  of  the  Industry  obtain  sufficient 
supplies  to  meet  their  customers'  needs.  If 
the  results  of  some  aspects  of  the  program 
are  contrary  to  this  Intent,  the  supplier  af- 
fected may  request  that  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  grant  an  exception  on  the  basis  of  un- 
intended results. 

8.  Changes  in  program — a.  ReiHsions. — 
Immediately  following  the  Initiation  of  this 
program,  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  shall  be- 
gin hearings  to  determine  any  changes  that 
may  be  required  to  make  the  program  equi- 
table to  all  classes  of  suppliers  and  pur- 
chasers, and  whether  the  program  should  be 
made  mandatory.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Oil  Policy  Committee  will  designate  an  ad 
hoc  board  to  conduct  such  hearings  and  re- 
port Its  findings  to  the  Oil  Policy  Commit- 
tee. The  board  shall  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Interior,  Treasury,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  Departments.  OSA/OE3',  and 
any  other  representatives  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  may  feel  ap- 
propriate. The  Chairman  of  the  OU  Policy 
Committee  shall  designate  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board. 

Supplemental  guidelines  and  procedures 
published  by  the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  may 
be  Issued  as  appropriate. 

b.  Additicmal  measures. — The  Oil  PoUcy 
Committee  will  also  Investigate  and  recom- 
mend additional  measures  that  shotUd  b© 
undertaken  to  encourage  allocations  by 
major  suppliers. 

Dated  May  21,  1973. 

OXTKK  R.   LlOON, 

Director. 


Regional  Offices: 
OOO  Region  1 : 
Custom  House  Building,  10th  floor,  2  In- 
dia Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109,  tele- 
phone:    (TemporarUy    not    occupied: 
call  OOQ  Representative  at  OEP  Re- 
gion 1). 
OOO  Representative,  OEP  Region  1 : 
JFK  Federal  Building,  room  2003,  E.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02203,  telephone:    617-223- 
4271. 
OOG  Representative,  OEP  Region  2 : 
26  Federal  Plaza,  room  1347.  New  York, 
N.Y.,   telephone:     212-264-8980. 
OOG  Representative,  OEP  Region  3 : 

2  Penn  Center  Plaza,  suite  915,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa.    19102,   telephone:    215-597- 
9403. 
OOG  Region  4: 
South  Street  Federal  BuUdlng,  Old  Fed- 
eral   Square,    room    650,    600    South 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La.   70130,  tele- 
phone :    504-527-668 1 . 
OOG  Representative,  OEP  Region  4: 

Suite  750,  1375  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  At- 
lanta. Ga.  30309,  telephone:  404-526- 
3641. 
OOG  Region  5 : 
300  South  Wacker  Drive,  room  565,  Chi- 
cago,  ni.  60606,   telephone:     312-353- 
5119  and  353-1818. 
OOG  Representative.  OEP  Region  5: 

300  South  Wacker  Drive,  room  520,  Chi- 
cago,  ni.   60606,  telephone:     312-353- 
1500. 
OOG  Region  6 : 
Federal  Center,  Denton,  Tex.,  telephone: 
214-749-9371. 
OOG  Representative,  OEP  Region  6 : 

Federal  Building.  1100  Commerce  Street, 
room  13C28,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202,  tele- 
phone:   214-749-1411. 
OOG  REGION  7: 

BuUdlng    710,    Denver    Federal    Center, 
Denver,   Colo.   80225,   telephone:   303- 
234-2596. 
OOG  Representative,  OEP  Region  7: 

Trader    National    Bank    BuUdlng,    1125 
Grand  Avenue,  room  1500.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64106,  telephone:    816-374-5916. 
OOG  REGION  8 : 

(Covered  by  region  7.) 

OOQ  Representative,   OEP   Region  8: 
BuUdlng  No.  67,  room  370,  Denver  Fed- 
eral Center,  Denver,  Colo.  80225,  tele- 
phone: 303-234-3271. 
OOG  REGION  9 : 
450    Golden    Gate    Avenue,    Box    26032, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94120,  telephone: 
415-556-2833. 
OOG  Representative.  OEP  Region  9: 
120  Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94104,  telephone:    415-556-8794. 
OOG  REGION  10: 

(Covered  by  region  9.) 
OOG    Representative,     OEP    Region     10: 
Room  M-16.  Arcade  Building,  1319  Sec- 
ond Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98101,  tele- 
phone: 206-442-1310. 


Appendix  A 

OOG  BECIONAL  OmCES 

AND 

STATES  COVERED  BY  EACH  REGION 

States  covered  by  each  region 
Connecticut,     Maine,     Massachusetts,     New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,   and  Vermont. 


New  Jersey,  New  Tork,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Canal  Zone. 


Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin. 


Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas. 


Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 


Colorado,  Montana,  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  and  Wyoming. 


Arizona,  California,  SCawali,  Nevada,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  Guam,  and  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 


Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington. 


(FR  Doc  73-10399  Filed  5-22-73:10:01  am] 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WALLACE  P. 
BENNETT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre'V'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
have  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  only  a  short  time,  my  long 


involvement  in  political  affairs  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  follow  the  activities 
of  the  senior  member  of  the  Utah  delega- 
tion in  Congress. 

From  my  perspective,  I  have  learned 
that  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  is  a 
man  of  courage,  forthrightness,  and  ac- 
tion who  will  leave  a  significant  mark  on 
the  laws  governing  our  country.  His  an- 
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nounced  retirement  plans  for  next  year 
have  resiilted  in  many  Utahans  looking 
back  on  his  nearly  23  years  of  service  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  to  thank  him  for  help 
in  assisting  in  Utah  projects,  and  calling 
attention  to  his  hard  work  and  honesty 
in  pursuing  Utah's  interests  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

To  be  candid,  I  do  not  agree  with  much 
of  Senator  Bennett's  political  philoso- 
phy, but  the  Senator  has  always  made 
his  position  on  issues  and  policies  clear, 
for  citizens  and  voters  to  know  and  eval- 
uate freely.  Our  political  system  is  made 
more  viable  when  all  sides  debate  issues 
openly  and  candidly.  Senator  Bennett 
has  never  been  accused  of  hedging  on 
his  views,  and  thus  he  has  furthered 
the  cause  of  honesty  in  political  dialog. 

Former  President  Harry  Truman  once 
said  of  his  friend,  and  long-time  political 
opponent.  Senator  Robert  Taft: 

He  and  I  did  not  agree  on  public  policy, 
but  he  knew  where  I  stood  and  I  knew  where 
he  stood.  We  need  intellectually  honest  men 
like  Senator  Taft. 

In  Senator  Bennett,  the  people  of 
Utah  have  been  fortunate  to  have  had 
a  man  who  let  them  know  where  he  stood. 

But  while  we  have  disagreed  on  politi- 
cal Issues,  I  have  supported  many  times 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Utah.  In  fact,  his  service  to  the  State 
began  years  before  I  began  active  work 
in  politics  and  has  continued  for  two 
decades. 

Others  have  described  in  detail  the 
Senator's  Utah  accomplishments,  but  I 
feel  they  warrant  noting.  He  was  long  a 
champion  of  the  upper  Colorado  storage 
project,  and  he  was  Influential  in  seeing 
the  missile  Industry  grow  to  national 
prominence  in  Utah.  He  worked  hard  to 
see  the  Great  Salt  Lake  lands  be  con- 
veyed to  the  State,  and  his  help  was 
necessary  to  the  continued  development 
of  Utah's  lead  and  zinc  industry  which 
was  threatened  by  foreign  imports. 

Senator  Bennett  was  first  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1950,  and  today  many 
Americans,  confused  and  worried  at  the 
immense  problems  that  confront  us,  have 
sought  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times. 
Nostalgia  has  replaced  hope. 

We  carmot  accept  such  an  attitude. 
There  wUl  be  challenges,  even  great 
ones,  in  the  future.  Old  ideas  will  be  re- 
placed by  new.  Men  will  disagree.  Be- 
cause of  this,  there  will  always  be  a 
need  for  a  two-party  system.  Pohtical 
competition,  if  fought  on  the  issues  and 
in  the  open,  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Amer- 
ican democratic  system.  We  will  always 
need  more  honest  warriors  like  Senator 
Bennett. 


PRIVATELY  MANAGED  ENERGY  RE- 
SULTS IN  PUBLIC   CRISIS 

'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  months 
now  we  have  been  hearing  about  a  short- 
age of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products.  It  started  last  winter,  when 
there  were  shortages  of  heating  oil 
throughout  the  Midwest  and  other  sec- 
tions of  our  country.  It  was  only  thanks 


to  a  fairly  mild  winter  that  the  worst  ef- 
fects of  such  shortages  were  averted. 

Up  until  just  a  few  days  ago,  there 
were  daily  news  stories  about  how  there 
was  not  enough  gasoline  to  meet  the  de- 
mand that  summer  motoring  had  placed 
upon  the  petroleum  industry.  There  were 
shortfalls  in  the  production  of  various 
other  kinds  of  fuels.  The  farmers  in  the 
Midwest  threatened  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  harvest  their  crops — thus  add- 
ing to  the  projected  shortages  of  food 
we  have  also  been  hearing  so  much 
about — unless  they  could  be  assured  of 
adequate  suppUes  of  fuel  for  their  trac- 
tors, combines,  and  other  heavy  equip- 
ment. 

Now  we  are  told  there  is  going  to  be 
enough  oil  and  gasoline  to  go  around. 
Stations  which  had  been  closed  on  week- 
ends are  now  opening,  and  are  open  for 
longer  hours  at  that.  The  rise  in  gas 
prices  seems  to  have  reached  some  kind 
of  plateau.  The  scare  appears  to  be  over. 

But  is  it  really?  And  more  importantly, 
was  there  ever  really  a  scare?  Did  we 
ever  really  run  out  of  gas? 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  re- 
cently released  a  study  that  implicates  a 
niunber  of  major  oil  companies  in  an  un- 
spoken conspiracy  to  take  advantage  of 
a  genuine  temporary  shortage  in  oil,  and 
use  that  shortage  to  drive  small  inde- 
pendent marketers  out  of  business.  This 
is  an  idea  that  many  people  have  put 
forth  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  one 
which  has  been  vehemently  denied  by  the 
giants  of  the  oil  industry. 

They  say  that  the  shortages  are  caused 
by  many  complex  factors,  among  which 
are  the  fact  that  refineries  for  some  rea- 
son have  not  been  producing  gasoline  at 
peak  capacity,  that  there  are  not  enough 
refineries  to  meet  the  demand  for  petro- 
leum products,  that  the  lead  time  to 
build  new  refineries,  and  their  cost, 
would  make  it  unlikely  that  any  new  re- 
fineries could  be  built  in  the  near  future. 
These  are  all  technically  valid  reasons, 
but  each  of  them  raises  serious  questions. 

First,  why  are  the  refineries  not  pro- 
ducing at  peak  capacity  when  there  is 
peak  demand?  Based  on  figures  compiled 
by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  the 
250  refineries  in  the  United  States  are 
operating  at  an  average  of  93  percent 
of  their  rated  capacity.  Is  this  simply  a 
problem  of  there  being  not  enough  re- 
fineries to  meet  current  and  projected 
needs?  I  doubt  It,  for  any  new  refineries 
buOt  may  well  be  operating  below  capac- 
ity as  well.  What  is  needed  is  not  merely 
more  refineries,  but  ways  to  keep  all  re- 
fineries operating  at  or  near  their  full 
capacity. 

The  American  public  is  literally  at  the 
mercy  of  the  oil  industry.  There  is  ulti- 
mately nothing  in  this  country  which  a 
consumer  uses  that  does  not  in  some 
way  rely  on  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel 
oil.  That  goes  for  everything  from  the 
produce  on  the  grocer's  shelves,  to  the 
eight-track  stereo  in  our  cars,  to  the 
power  for  the  overhead  lamps  in  a  hos- 
pital operating  room.  Since  the  more 
stringent  emissions  controls  have  gone 
into  effect,  our  consmnption  of  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products  has  in- 
creased even  more.  Coal  is  no  longer 
being  used  in  many  large  cities  as  a 
source  of  power  and  light.  Cars  with  the 


new   emissions   control    devices    guzzle 
more  gas  than  ever  before. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  we  ease  our  fight  against  air  pol- 
lution for  the  sake  of  easing  the  energy 
crunch.  What  I  would  suggest  is  that  we 
take  a  lesson  from  recent  events.  They 
have  taught  us,  if  nothing  else,  that  what 
this  Nation  needs  is  a  coherent  policy  on 
the  development  and  use  of  our  energy 
resources.  We  have  not  had  such  a  policy 
in  the  more  than  30  years  since  World 
War  n,  and  in  those  30  years,  the  United 
States  has  become  the  major  source  of 
energy  consumption  in  the  world.  We 
are  6  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
and  we  use  one-third  of  the  worlds  sup- 
ply of  energy.  We  used  this  energy  with- 
out any  thought  as  to  whether  we  really 
needed  so  much,  or  what  effects  it  would 
have  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  what 
we  would  do  when  the  supply  began  to 
run  low. 

It  is  not  just  the  consumer  who  must 
think  about  the  cost  of  gasoline  for  his 
new  car.  It  is  also  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government,  for  it  is  they 
who  put  the  consumer  in  a  position  in 
which  he  would  have  to  use  more  gaso- 
line. It  is  not  just  power-generating 
plants  who  must  think  about  how  to  re- 
tool from  coal  to  low-sulfur  fuel  oils,  and 
the  cost  of  doing  so.  It  is  also  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government, 
whose  clean-air  regulations  made  this 
retooling  necessary. 

It  is  ludicrously  shortsighted  to  rush 
headlong  into  an  antipollution  program 
without  giving  serious  thought  to  the 
spillover  effects  throughout  the  economy. 
One  cannot  decree  that  high-sulfur  coal 
may  not  be  used  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration what  will  happen  when  re- 
placements for  this  fuel  must  be  foimd. 
One  carmot  require  cars  to  be  built  with 
more  eflBcient  emissions  control  devices 
without  taking  into  account  what  this 
will  do  to  the  gasoline  supply  and  de- 
mand picture. 

The  President  h.is  finally  taken  a  first 
step  in  appointing  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado,  Jolin  Love,  as  the  new 
energy  "czar."  If  fuel  shortages  are  to 
be  a  way  of  life  for  this  Nation  for  the 
next  few  years,  then  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  have  a  strong  administrator  tak- 
ing charge  of  how  our  supply  of  fuels  is 
to  be  used  to  greatest  advantage.  But  a 
strong  administrator  is  only  of  limited 
effectiveness  without  a  clear-cut  energy 
policy,  and  this  is  something  which  we 
simply  do  not  have.  Nor  do  I  see  any- 
thing promising  on  the  horizon. 

There  are  numerous  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  may  ease  the  energy  shortage, 
but  so  far  none  of  these  have  been  in- 
corporated into  an  official  response  to 
the  energy  crisis.  The  Senate  has  passed 
a  mandatory  fuel  allocation  program,  but 
such  rationing  is  viewed  with  extreme 
disfavor  by  many  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  by  the  admmis- 
tration.  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we 
afford  to  make  the  fuel  crisis  a  poUtical 
football,  or  to  kill  any  hope  of  an  inte- 
grated energy  policy  by  arguing  over  sjm- 
tax  and  word  meanings?  The  interests  of 
the  country,  of  the  210  million  men, 
women  and  children  who  look  to  us  for 
leadership  require  no  less  than  a  total 
commitment  to  working  out  a  fuel  policy 
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which  meets  the  needs  of  consumers  and 
producers  alike. 

We  need  more  than  a  list  of  do's  and 
dont's  for  consumers.  We  need  a  set  of 
tangible  Incentives  for  conservation  of 
our  gasoline  supplies.  Why  not  impose 
a  set  of  progressive  taxes  on  cars  of  varj'- 
ing  size  and  horsepower?  If  someone 
wants  to  own  a  big  car,  which  uses  gas 
uneconomically,  why  should  he  not  pay 
for  the  privilege?  And  further,  ought  not 
the  Federal  Government  itself  set  the 
pace  by  limiting  its  procurement  to  auto- 
mobiles which  are  small  and  economi- 
cal? What  a  slap  in  the  face  it  is  to  con- 
sumers who  must  pay  nearly  half  a  dol- 
lar for  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  to  see 
some  Assistant  Under  Secretary  driving 
around  in  a  chauffered  limousine  that 
gets  8  miles  to  the  gaUon.  Is  this  really 
necessary,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Since  the  fuel  industry  is  so  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  our  people,  we  should  seri- 
ously consider  whether  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  to  leave  it  en- 
tirely in  private  hands — and  that  is 
where  it  is  now.  Something  which  we 
have  come  to  rely  on  so  thoroughly  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  public  utility,  and 
regulated  accordingly.  Such  a  proposal 
merits  serious  and  judicious  considera- 
tion by  this  body. 

And  the  foreign  policy  implications  of 
the  energy  crisis  must  not  escape  us 
either.  Already,  King  Faisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia  has  threatened  to  cut  off  our  sup- 
ply of  oil  from  that  country  unless  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  Israel  changes  radi- 
cally. The  more  reliant  we  become  on  oil 
from  the  Middle  East,  the  more  suscep- 
tible we  will  become  to  such  political 
blackmail.  Importation  of  oil  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  states  will  be  a  necessity  in 
the  years  ahead,  no  matter  how  much  we 
curtail  our  use  of  petroleum  products 
through  conservation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  other  sources  of  power.  But  we 
must,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  commit- 
ment to  Israel,  never  become  so  depend- 
ent on  Middle  Eastern  oil  that  we  are 
forced  to  make  unwise  concessions  in  our 
foreign  policy. 

It  is  not  just  for  the  sake  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Lsrael  that  we  should  seek  to 
curtail  our  use  of  Middle  Eastern  Oil. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  long 
been  dependent  on  the  Middle  East  to 
supply  their  petroleum  needs,  and  they, 
unlike  the  United  States,  have  few  other 
resources  to  look  to.  If  we  become  com- 
petitors with  our  allies  for  Middle  East- 
ern oil  supplies,  we  may  well  be  court- 
ing international  havoc. 

The  Europeans  and  Japanese  have 
learned  how  to  live  with  limited  supplies 
of  petroleum  fuels.  Their  automobiles  are 
on  the  average,  half  the  size  of  Amer- 
ican cars,  and  use  half  as  much  fuel  to 
get  the  same  mileage.  We  overcool  and 
overheat  our  homes,  wasting  still  more 
fuel.  European  petroleum  reserves  are  at 
the  level  of  a  65-day  supply,  while  in 
the  United  States,  the  reserve  would  last 
for  less  than  40  days.  European  oil  re- 
fineries have  taken  advantage  of  tech- 
nological advances  which  allow  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  products  with  little 
or  no  air  and  water  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  hear  talk  of  an 
energy  crisis  in  the  United  States,  we 
are  not  just  hearing  talk  manufactured 


as  part  of  a  vast  anticompetitive  con- 
spiracy. There  is  indeed  an  energy  crisis, 
but  it  is  not  one  limited  to  temporary 
shortages  in  gasoline.  It  is  a  crisis  of  na- 
tionwide proportions,  one  in  which  it 
becomes  every  day  more  apparent  how 
little  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
to  provide  for  this  Nation's  future  energy 
needs. 

There  is  no  sucii  thing  as  a  perpetual 
motion  machine.  A  machine  needs  fuel  to 
run.  The  American  machine  is  running 
out  of  fuel,  at  least  the  kinds  of  luel  we 
have  come  to  rely  on.  Those  ultimately 
in  charge  of  the  machine — the  Federal 
Government — have  done  little  to  see  to  it 
that  fuel  supplies  are  maintained.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  anxiously  looking  for 
new  sources  of  oil,  research  funds  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  carry  on  their  shale 
oil  project  have  been  cut  by  half.  Shale 
oil  reserves  in  the  Western  United  States 
are  estimated  to  be  able  to  produce  5  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day  for  the  next 
300  years  before  the  reserves  are  ex- 
hausted. With  such  rich  reserves,  it 
could  only  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  increase  funds 
for  development  of  economical  extraction 
methods. 

Coal  is  another  rich  energy  resource. 
Use  of  coal  has  drastically  declined  since 
clean  air  standards  went  into  effect.  But 
there  are  ways,  technologically  feasible 
and  not  prohibitively  expensive,  for  turn- 
ing coal  into  high-quality  pipeline  gas. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that  the 
U.S.  coal  reserve  is  1.600  billion  tons.  If 
75  percent  of  our  energy  needs  was  met 
by  coal — six  times  the  current  level  of 
utilization — it  would  take  nearly  200 
years  to  deplete  our  known  reserves.  But 
where  is  Government  interest  in  develop- 
ing this  vast  untapped  potential?  Is  it 
possible  to  make  use  of  it  and  at  the  same 
time  rint  lessen  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment— either  by  air  pollution  or  by 
strip  mining?  Is  it  economically  feasible, 
given  the  necessity  of  some  increase  in 
price  over  more  conventional  sources  of 
gas  and  oil?  These  are  questions  which 
deserve  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise, 
but  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  go  on  using  gas  and 
oil  as  though  there  were  no  tomorrow. 
There  is  a  tomorrow,  and  it  is  here  now. 
We  must,  if  we  are  to  survive  into  the 
next  century,  take  decisive  mepsures  to 
develop  new  sources  of  energy,  to  allocate 
that  energy  as  efficiently  as  possible,  and 
to  use  it  sparingly.  We  have  not  only  our- 
selves to  think  of.  but  our  Nation's 
future. 


THE  GREAT  TRAIN  RESCUE 

•  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  19. 
1973.  issue  of  Newsday  carried  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Great  Train  Rescue," 
which  discussed  the  Northeast  railroad 
crisis  and  some  of  the  solutions  which 
have  been  proposed.  The  editorial  con- 
cludes that: 

The  profit  motive  cannot  be  the  sole  de- 
termining factor  for  an  essential  public 
service. 


I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  7373, 
which  would  insure  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  lines  of  the  bankrupt  rail- 
roads in  the  Northeast.  Later  this  week. 
I  will  reintroduce  this  legislation  with 
cosponsors.  The  Newsday  editorial  cor- 
rectly emphasizes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  finding  a  long-range  soltv- 
tion  to  the  railroad  crisis,  and  I  am  in- 
serting this  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The   Great  Train   Rescue 

Plans  are  well  under  way  to  revitalize 
Western  Europe's  already  adequate  railroad 
systems.  The  hope  is  that  by  1980  most  of 
Europe's  major  cities  will  be  linked  by  trains 
capable  of  carrying  passengers  and  goods  at 
speeds  up  to  150  MPH.  Japan,  which  already 
has  one  150-MPH  line,  is  now  laying  track 
for  several  others.  Only  in  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  In  the  northeastern  states, 
are  trains  regarded  as  white  elephants  hardly 
worth  saving. 

Six  of  the  Northeast's  11  railroads  are  al- 
ready in  bankruptcy,  and  three  of  them  have 
petitioned  the  courts  for  permission  to  end 
service  and  sell  off  their  assets.  And  it's  en- 
tirely possible  that  two  weeks  from  now  a 
federal  Judge  will  rule  that  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral, the  nation's  largest  railroad,  should  go 
out  of  business. 

That  would  be  a  body  blow  to  the  economy 
of  the  entire  northeastern  region,  and  there 
is  a  broad  consensus  in  Congress  that  It 
cannot  be  allowed  to  happen.  But  there  is  no 
consensus  whatsoever  on  how  to  save  the 
Penn  Central  and  its  sick  sisters. 

Transportation  Secretary  Claude  Brinegar 
has  added  to  the  confusion  by  putting  forth 
an  inadequate  and  unrealistic  proposal  that 
would,  in  effect,  wash  the  federal  govern- 
ment's hands  of  any  responsibility  for  main- 
taining rail  service  In  the  Northeast. 

Brinegar  would  leave  the  problem  in  the 
lap  of  private  enterprise — which  has  already 
demonstrated  that  It  can  no  longer  pro- 
vide adequate  service.  He  advocates  a  one- 
time federal  outlay  of  $40,000,000  as  sufficient 
inducement  for  private  Investors  to  rush  in 
with  several  billion  in  new  capital. 

We  doubt  that.  It  took  $350,000,000  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  turn  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
into  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  an  adequate 
rail  line — and  the  LIRR  still  loses  more  than 
$40,000,000  every  year.  A  $40,000,000  subsidy 
wouldn't  even  cover  the  annual  debt  service 
of  the  Penn  Central. 

Brinegar  would  sweeten  the  kitty  for  pri- 
vate Investors  by  establishing  a  quasi-public 
Northeast  Railroad  Corporation,  which  would 
be  sponsored  by  the  government  but  financed 
and  run  mostly  by  private  enterprise.  And  he 
would  have  Congress  give  the  new  corpora- 
tion authority  to  drop  routes — cr  entire  rail- 
roads— if  they  fail  to  show  a  profit. 

Brlnegar's  plan  relies  almost  entirely  on 
the  balance  sheet  to  determine  which  routes 
will  be  retained  and  which  abandoned.  There 
is  general  agreement  In  Congress  that  many 
overlapping  routes  in  the  Northeast  can  be 
phased  out  wlthoxzt  creating  undue  hard- 
ship. The  Transportation  Department  Ls  now 
working  on  a  "core  system"  of  service  that 
would  be  maintained,  but  Brinegar  refuses  to 
tell  Congress  which  routes  his  department 
considers  essential.  He  Implies  that  in  most 
cases  that  decision  would  be  left  up  to  pri- 
vate entrepreneurs,  which  means  placing  In 
Jeopardy  the  economic  lifelines  of  hundreds 
of  companies  and  municipalities. 

The  Idea  of  creating  a  quasi-public  agency 
to  consolidate  and  run  the  Northeast's  fall- 
ing railroads  has  considerable  merit.  But  the 
agency  must  be  adequately  financed  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  must  have  a  voice  in 
determining  what  constitutes  essential  serv- 
ice. The  profit  motive  cannot  be  the  sole  de- 
termining factor  for  an  essential  public 
service. 
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The  outlook  now  Is  that  Congress  will  come 
up  with  some  short-term  financing  to  keep 
the  Penn  Central  and  the  other  bankrupt 
lines  running  for  another  year  or  so.  That 
will  buy  time,  but  it  will  do  nothing  to  re- 
habilitate the  railroads,  nor  will  it  solve  their 
long-range  problems.  Tliat  will  take  a  com- 
plete reorganization,  and  the  quicker  Con- 
gress gets  on  with  that  Job  the  better.  Surely 
we  Americans  are  resourceful  enough  to  do 
at  least  as  well  as  the  Europeans  and  the 
Japanese. 


NIXON  REFUSES  TO  FILL  AMTRAK 
VACANCY 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
penni.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  one  of  the  wealthy  railroad 
magnates  was  asked  whether  he  felt  any 
responsibility  to  the  public.  His  reply 
was:  "The  public  be  damned." 

Although  intercity  passenger  service 
has  now  been  transferred  to  a  quasi- 
public  board,  this  attitude  still  seems  to 
prevail. 

Several  years  ago.  the  Congress  estab- 
li.'ihed  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  or  Amtrak.  The  Board  of 
Directors  of  Amtrak  was  to  include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  railroad  industry,  rail  labor,  and  one 
consumer  representative.  In  view  of  the 
dubious  quality  of  Amtrak's  ser\'ice.  we 
might  wel!  ouestion  whether  one  rep- 
re.sentative  of  the  general  public  was 
enough.  But  what  is  really  shockiiig  is 
that  this  consumer  seat  on  the  Board 
ha.s  been  vacant  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  the  President  has  taken  no  action 
to  fill  it. 

During  the  92d  Congress.  Mr.  Nixon 
submitted  to  the  Senate  the  name  of 
Rose  Fannucci  to  be  the  consumer  rep- 
resentative on  the  Board.  The  creden- 
tials of  the  nominee,  a  San  Franci.sco 
atiorney.  were  not  particularly  strong, 
but  a  confirmation  hearing  was  sched- 
uled in  the  Senate.  Then,  a  day  or  two 
before  the  hearing.  Ms.  Fannucci  de- 
cided that  her  appeai'ance  on  Capitol 
Hill  would  intci'fere  with  a  trip  to  Eu- 
iore.  She  asked  the  Senate  to  postpone 
the  hearing,  which  they  quite  properly 
refused  to  do. 

That  v.as  the  last  any  of  us  heard 
about  the  consumer  position  until  2 
months  ago.  when,  during  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
an  administration  official  indicated  that 
an  appointment  might  be  made  "with- 
in 6  months." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inaction  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  vacancy  is  an  affront  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  depend  upon 
passenger  rail  service.  There  are  under 
consideration  at  the  present  time  plans 
to  abolish  the  present  Amtrak  Board,  and 
to  replace  it  with  a  more  responsive 
body — with  more  consumer  representa- 
tives. But  for  the  time  being,  I  call  upon 
President  Nixon  to  name  a  candidate 
for  the  present  vacancy — hopefully, 
someone  who  is  truly  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  rail  passenger  travel  in 
this  country.  The  taxpayers  are  support- 
ing Amtrak,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
at  least  this  token  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Directors. 


So  that  my  colleagues  may  see  the  dis- 
proportion of  industry-oriented  members 
on  the  Amtrak  Board,  I  am  inserting  a 
list  of  the  present  members : 

David  Kendall,  former  vice  president, 
Chrysler  Corp. 

Gen.  PYank  Besson,  former  U.S.  Army 
Chief  of  Transportation. 

John  Gilhooley.  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Transport  of  New 
Jersey. 

Louis  Menk,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad. 

William  Moore,  president,  Penn  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Co. 

William  Quinn,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Milwaukee  Road. 

Hon.  Claude  Brinegar,  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

Roger  Lewis,  president,  Amtrak. 

David  Bradshaw,  attorney. 

Charles  Luna,  former  president,  United 
Transportation  Union. 

Vacancy,  consumer  representative. 


Nation's  Constitution.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  present  Court  will  continue  to 
restore  sound  precepts  in  moderation. 


SUPREME  COURT  RULING  ON 
OBSCENITY 

I  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratu- 
late the  majority  members  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  for  their  i-uling  on  ob- 
scenity. The  decision  was  close — 5  to  4 
against  present  day  permissiveness.  It  re- 
verses earlier  obscenity  rulings  by  which 
the  liberal  Earl  Warren  court  had  struck 
down  long-standing  statutes  against  ob- 
scenity and  allowed  obscene  material  to 
be  forced  upon  the  American  public.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  was  a  dissenter,  as  expected. 
The  liberal  press  disagreed  with  the  de- 
cision. This  also  was  to  be  expected. 

While  the  ruling  does  not  go  as  far  as 
many  Americans  wish,  it  does  represent 
a  step  toward  the  needed  goal  of  elimi- 
nating smut  from  the  newsstands  and 
movie  houses  of  America.  By  placing  the 
primary  decision  as  to  what  is  unaccept- 
able back  into  the  hands  of  local  au- 
thority, the  Court  has  returned  to  the 
communities  the  right  to  decide  what 
will  be  seen  and  sold.  The  effects  already 
are  apparent  in  that  some  objectionable 
material  has  been  banned  from  the 
newsstands.  The  net  result  can  be  noth- 
ing but  good  for  our  Nation. 

Tile  key  to  the  new  ruling  lies  in  Chief 
Justice  Burger's  opinion  that  "contem- 
porary community  standards"  must  be 
a  guide  to  determining  what  is  obscene. 
Second,  the  Cotu't  has  left  it  to  the  States 
to  determine  by  law  that  which  is  "of- 
fensive" and  finally,  the  outlawed  mate- 
rial must  lack  "literary,  artistic,  political, 
or  scientific  value."  The  Court  went  on 
to  say  this  value  must  be  "serious."  The 
ruling  will  not  take  smut  from  the 
America; n  scene,  but  it  will  help. 

And  so.  we  have  taken  a  small  step 
back  toward  the  kind  of  society  which  is 
decent  for  our  cliildren  and  grandchil- 
dren. This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  what 
many  of  us  have  been  hoping  for. 

There  have  been  many  instances.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  have  not  agreed  with 
rulings  by  the  Supreme  Court,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Warren  court.  I  felt 
they  were  consistently  undermining  our 


WATERGATE  WITCH  HUNT 

I  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  on  Simday,  July  1,  1973. 
reprinted  an  article  from  the  London 
Daily  Express.  This  point  of  view  should 
give  the  domestic  media,  including  net- 
works, newspapers,  editorial  writers, 
commentators,  and  others  a  suggestion 
that  there  is,  indeed,  more  than  one  point 
of  view. 

We  should  all  stud\-  the  following: 
(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  July  1.  1973) 
Behind  the  Great  Watergati;  Witch  Hunt 
(By  Angus  Maude  MP) 

[The  following  expression  of  opinion,  by 
a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
is  reprinted  from  London's  Sunday  Express.) 

Have  the  Americans  taken  leave  of  their 
senses?  Looking  objectively  at  the  handling 
of  the  Watergate  affair  and  ius  ramifications, 
one  is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have. 

It  is  pretty  horrifying  to  watch  the  way  In 
which  supposedly  responsible  Americans  in 
the  higher  echelons  of  politico  and  public 
affairs  are  going  about  the  business  of  dis- 
crediting not  only  their  President,  but  the 
whole  system  of  government  in  the  United 
Stateri. 

The  press  and  the  other  media  are  en- 
thusia-stically  urging  them  on  and  reveling  in 
the  resultant  mess.  Every  accusation  against 
President  Nixon  and  his  staff,  however,  un- 
tested and  however  tainted  its  source.  Is 
given    the   widest    publicity. 

E\ery  possible  innuendo  is  u.sed  to  slant 
the  impression  given  to  the  public  appar- 
ently in  the  hope  of  fixing  the  people's  ver- 
dict before  half  the  evidence  has  been  heard. 

Perhaps  tl-:e  most  nau.scating  feature  of  the 
campaif^n  is  the  self-righteous  pretense  of 
the  smearers  that  they  are  only  "acting  in 
the  public  interest"  and  "helping  to  get  at 
the  I'.icts."  The  only  facts  th.U  they  are  in- 
terested in  are  those  that  can  be  used  to  dis- 
credit the  President;  and  the  way  the  cam- 
paign has  been  handled  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  at  all.  but  deeply  damagina  to  the 
United  States  and  to  all  the  best  things  for 
wiiich    America   stands. 

All  the  half-forgotten,  elderly  whlz-klds 
of  the  Jack  Kennedy  era  have  been  writing 
articles — many  cf  them  syndicated  over 
here — viciously  venting  their  traditional 
hatred  of  President  Nixon,  but  adding  sen- 
tentiously  that  the  whole  horrible  business 
is  really  a  blessing  in  di.^guise  which  will  lead 
to  much-needed  reforms  in  the  system  of 
government. 

Clearly  they  see  it  as  a  Heaven-sent  band- 
wagon on  which  they  can  hitch  a  ride  toward 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy. That  a  victory  for  this  deplorable  man 
would  be  for  them  and  for  most  of  the  East- 
ern American  liberal  establishment  a  de- 
sirable consummation  of  the  present  cam- 
paicn  is  sufficient  guide  to  their  sen.se  of 
values. 

Of  course,  the  Watergate  affair  Is  a  sorry 
mess.  It  is  at  least  obvious  that  t!ie  President 
appointed  some  pretty  strange  people  to  his 
personal  and  political  staffs.' But  the  wide- 
spread assumption  that  he  him.self  is  guilty 
of  corrtiption  and  illegal  practices  Is  still 
unsupported  by  convincing  evidence. 

In  default  of  this,  his  detractors  have  re- 
sorted to  the  argument  that  if  he  were  not 
guilty  he  would  already  have  proved  himself 
innocent — which  is  a  typical  inversion  of  the 
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principles  of  fairness  and  justice  for  which 
they  purport  to  stand. 

The  Important  point,  however,  Is  this: 
Whatever  truth  emerges  at  the  end  of  the 
Inquiries,  whether  the  President  Is  vindicated 
or  brought  down,  the  whole  business  Is  being 
handled  and  eJtplolted  in  a  way  calculated  to 
do  the  most,  not  the  least,  lasting  damage  to 
America  and  to  the  true  Interests  of  Its 
people. 

Mr.  Nixon's  enemies,  of  course,  are  saying 
smugly  that  It  Is  his  handling  of  the  affair 
that  Is  doing  all  the  damage;  but  even  a 
cursory  study  of  the  American  press  cover- 
age makes  It  clear  that  this  Is  not  true.  They 
are  out  to  destroy  him.  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  care  who  or  what  suffers  In  the  process. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  know  what,  If  anything, 
the  President  has  to  hide.  But  at  this  critical 
Juncture  for  both  the  American  economy  and 
his  own  foreign  policy,  he  carries  a  burden  of 
responsibility  that  must  make  him  hesitate 
to  become  personally  Involved  too  deeply  In 
the  comparative  Irrelevancy  of  the  Watergate 
Inquiries.  Any  responsible  householder  Is 
more  concerned  about  an  Imminent  threat  to 
the  fabric  of  his  building  than  about  a  tem- 
porary smell  In  the  drains. 

You  would  have  thought  that  any  educated 
American  could  foresee  the  desperate  con- 
sequences of  a  major  constitutional  crisis  at 
this  time.  And  that  any  responsible  com- 
mentator over  here  would  hesitate  before 
light-heartedly  handing  out  more  ammuni- 
tion to  America's  enemies  In  this  country. 
Yet  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  (BBC) 
seems  to  be  positively  reveling  In  It. 

Why  have  the  BBC— and  Indeed  ITV— news 
and  current-affairs  men  been  playing  up  the 
Watergate  business  so  assiduously?  They 
cannot  really  believe  that  the  British  public 
find  It  all  that  riveting. 

They,  like  their  American  counterparts, 
seem  to  be  actuated  by  a  compulsive  hatred 
of  Mr.  Nixon.  Everything  Is  slanted  against 
him.  Often  they  refer  to  him  contemptuously 
Just  as  "Nixon" — a  familiarity  they  would 
never  resort  to  with,  say.  Mr.  Brezhnev  or 
General  Amln. 

Is  this  Just  a  fixation  of  Intellectual 
liberals?  Or  are  our  media  too  so  deeply  In- 
filtrated by  antl-Amerlcan  leftists  that  they 
feel  compelled  to  attack  the  one  man  who 
seemed  likely  to  save  America  and  restore 
Its  Influence  In  world  affairs? 

Let  us  remember  two  things  about  Presi- 
dent Nixon: 

He  won  his  landslide  election  victory  be- 
cause the  American  people  recognized  his 
practical  achievements  and  wanted  him  to 
complete  the  Job. 

He  seemed  to  be  halting  the  hopeless  drift 
toward  anarchy  and  violence  In  which  the 
country  was  involved.  Peace  had  returned  to 
the  chaotic  university  campuses.  A  stand 
was  at  last  being  made  for  law  and  order.  He 
was  getting  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
Inflation. 

Mr.  Nixon  brought  to  Its  only  possible  end 
the  hopeless,  bloody  struggle  In  Vietnam— a 
struggle  to  which  Kennedy  and  Johnson  had 
committed  America  at  the  v?rong  time  and 
on  the  wrong  terms.  He  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  detente  with  Russia  and  China. 

America,  and  Indeed  the  whole  Western 
world,  already  owes  him  quite  a  lot.  If  he 
survives  we  may  come  to  owe  him  a  great  deal 
more.  No  possible  successor  Is  likely  to  be  a 
statesman  of  anything  like  his  caliber. 

To  All  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives 
The  backlash  to  the  Watergate  spectacular 
Is  growing  throughout  America  and  Europe. 
Friends  and  business  acquaintances  In  West 
Germany,  France  and  Italy  express  views 
similar  to  those  above  by  a  British  Statesman. 
The  grand  Jury  has  to  Investigate  and  the 
prosecutor  has  to  prosecute  those  guilty, 
regardless  of  the  Senate  Show.  Why  was 
there  not  a  Senate  Investigation  In  1960  and 
1964,   when   the   political    linen   was   much 


dirtier  than  now?  Could  It  be  because  It  was 
Democratic  linen? — James  A.  Gardner,  Neth- 
erland-Hllton.  Cincinnati. 


IMPOSSIBLE  "DEMANDS"  AND  THE 
FUEL  CRISIS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Earl  W. 
McMunn,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
wrote  an  editorial  in  the  current  July 
issue  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Americans  concerned  with  energy  and 
environment. 

The  article  follows: 
Impossible  "Demands"  and  the  Fuel  Crisis 
(By  Earl  W.  McMunn) 

If  we're  to  have  a  favorable  environment, 
we  must  tip  the  balance  of  nature  In  favor 
of  people.  This  Is  something  the  rabid  en- 
vironmentalists have  overlooked.  In  their 
zeal  for  returning  everything  to  the  hands 
of  nature,  they  Ignore  the  most  Important 
consideration  of  all.  It  Is  that  our  country 
is  swarming  wltli  people. 

Mother  nature,  working  alone,  has  harsh 
but  effective  methods  of  keeping  populations 
under  control.  But  the  people  are  here, 
thanks  to  the  bounty  of  our  production 
system.  We  can  do  a  better  job  of  cleaning 
up  the  environment.  We  have  already  made 
giant  steps  In  this  direction.  But  we  can't 
let  over-zealous  activists  destroy  the  econ- 
omy and  with  It  our  ability  to  support  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Already,  there  are  signs  that  people  In 
Increasing  numbers  are  getting  the  mes- 
sage. It  Is  that  there  are  trade-offs  in  almost 
everything  we  do.  A  price  tag  is  always  at- 
tached. There  are  undesirable  waste  products 
from  every  production  operation.  This  Is  true 
whether  It  is  a  cattle  feedlot,  or  a  giant  In- 
dustrial plant.  We  must  handle  these  waste 
products  In  an  acceptable  manner.  But  we 
dare  not  demand  such  sterility  that  we  force 
the  entire  operation  to  close. 

There  is  little  question  but  what  Irrespon- 
sible demands  of  ill-informed  activists  were 
a  big  factor  in  creating  the  energy  crisis. 
These  demands  slowed  down  development 
and  production  of  energy  Just  at  a  time  when 
It  was  needed  most.  Now,  many  of  the  same 
critics  are  trying  to  point  the  accusing  finger 
at  someone  else. 

An  example  Is  Ralph  Nader,  the  so-called 
"consumer  watchdog."  Passing  through 
Columbus  recently,  he  declared  that  the  big 
gasoline  companies  have  created  the  gaso- 
line shortage  to  win  concessions  from  Wash- 
ington. And,  that  their  goals  are  to  gain 
tax  breaks  and  win  permission  to  build  the 
Alaskan  pipeline. 

There  is  need  for  economic  reward  If  we 
are  to  have  adequate  fuel  supplies.  Some  of 
this  may  take  the  form  of  tax  incentives. 
And,  the  Alaskan  pipeline  Is  no  doubt  needed 
to  bolster  our  domestic  fuel  supplies.  But, 
the  energy  crisis  is  the  result  of  soaring  de- 
mand which  has  outstripped  our  ability  to 
produce — at  least  within  our  present  pattern 
of  costs. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  we  have  used 
a  large  share  of  our  cheap  energy.  We  have 
had  abundant  supplies  of  coal.  oil.  and  gas. 
Some  of  the  coal  has  been  converted  Into 
electric  power.  These  fuels  powered  our  auto- 
mobiles, ran  our  industrial  plants  and  trans- 
formed farming  into  a  power  operation. 

The  energy  crisis  was  no  doubt  triggered 
by  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  which 
called  for  drastic  action  to  remove  polluting 
substances  from  the  atmosphere.  Under 
standards  called  for  In  the  act.  much  of  the 
nation's  soft  coal  was  no  longer  suitable  for 
generating  electric  power — largely  because 
of   the   high  sulphur   content.  This   caused 


some  electric  power  companies  to  turn  to  oil 
and  gas. 

Car  manufacturers  were  also  required  to 
meet  rigid  emission  standards.  The  stand- 
ards were  met,  but  at  the  expense  of  greater 
fuel  consumption.  During  the  same  period, 
a  greater  number  of  affluent  Americans  were 
also  adding  to  the  number  of  cars  on  the 
road.  These  and  other  factors  all  helped 
trigger  the  energy  crisis. 

But  whatever  our  feelings  about  clean  air, 
there  Is  good  evidence  that  present  stringent 
regulations  are  adding  to  the  energy  crisis. 
Alan  G.  Loofbourrow  made  this  point  when 
he  spoke  recently  at  a  symposium  on  the 
energy  crisis  at  the  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute In  Columbus.  He  Is  vice-president  for 
engineering  and  for  research  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  and  estimated  that  catalytic  de- 
vices to  control  nitrogen  oxides  In  automobile 
exhausts  will  add  $42  billion  to  the  U.S.  oil 
Import  bin  between  1975  and  1985. 

The  question  Is  how  much  of  the  cost  is 
really  Justified.  Loofbourrow  said:  "If  the 
health  of  the  nation  were  at  stake,  then  there 
would  be  no  doubt  that  any  control  system 
would  be  worth  almost  any  cost.  But  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  said,  the 
standards  have  been  set  without  any  appar- 
ent regard  to  the  health  effects  of  automo- 
tive emissions." 

The  engineer  pointed  out  that  the  yield 
of  gasoline  Is  less  when  producing  unleaded 
gasoline,  and  that  cars  running  on  this  kind 
of  fuel  have  higher  fuel  consumption.  "The 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  puts  the 
penalty  In  the  range  of  15  to  20  percent," 
he  said. 

We  still  have  massive  coal  supplies.  But 
demand  was  shifted  from  sulphur-bearing 
coal  and  fuel  oil  to  natural  gas.  This  created 
shortages  where  none  had  existed  before. 

It  Is  also  true  that  demand  Is  so  great 
that  we  have  been  exhausting  our  cheap  and 
easily-available  supplies  of  oil  and  gas.  One 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  regulation  of  natural  gas  prices  at 
the  well  head  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

This  price  regulation  was  started  In  1954. 
It  held  prices  to  artificially  low  levels.  It 
Increased  the  demand  for  gas,  but  reduced 
the  Incentive  to  take  risk  In  drilling  to 
explore  for  new  supplies.  The  result  was 
predictable.  Demand  now  exceeds  the  avail- 
able supply. 

It  Is  a  safe  bet  that  fuel  costs  must  con- 
tinue to  rise.  We  have  used  up  much  of  the 
supply  which  Is  easiest  and  cheapest  to 
reach.  New  environmental  regulations  are 
making  coal  mining  more  expensive.  The 
same  applies  to  off-shore  drilling  for  gas 
and  oU.  Some  groups  even  attempt  to  block 
oil  Imports  because  of  the  danger  that  there 
may  be  a  spill  at  sea.  And  It  Is  clear  that 
we  must  draw  an  Increasing  share  of  our  oil 
supplies  from  overseas  sources.  Here  we  run 
Into  problems  of  balance  of  payments  and 
uncertainty  of  supplies. 

Figures  from  various  agencies  studying  the 
energy  situation  confirm  the  expectation  of 
higher  costs.  The  National  Petroleum  Coim- 
cll,  for  Instance,  predicts  that  oU  prices  will 
rise  from  60  to  125  percent  between  now  and 
1985.  This  Is  In  terms  of  constant  dollars. 
It  Is  also  estimated  that  natural  gas  may  go 
up  by  80  to  more  than  200  percent  in  price. 
Coal  and  uranium  are  likely  to  Increase  by 
25  to  30  percent. 

So  It's  clear  that  the  people  of  this  country 
have  some  choices  to  make.  It  Is  a  question 
whether  we  will  do  the  things  that  are  needed 
to  Increase  supplies  of  oil,  gas.  coal  and 
nuclear  energy.  A  basic  question  Is  whether 
suppliers  are  permitted  to  operate  In  an  eco- 
nomic climate  which  offers  the  chance  for 
a  profit.  Oil  drUlers  react  to  price  controls 
In  the  same  manner  as  cattle  feeders.  In  both 
cases,  controls  result  In  less  production. 

Our  Nation  runs  on  purchased  energy. 
This  Is  true  for  farming  Just  as  it  Is  for  the 
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rest  of  the  economy.  We  can  live  with  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  Improve  the  environment. 
We  cant  tolerate  the  demands  of  those  who 
are  against  every  effort  to  Increase  our  en- 
ergy supplies. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton 
said  it  well  In  recent  testimony  on  the  energy 
crisis: 

"Give  us  an  energy  policy,  they  say,  that 
wUl  provide  the  consumer  with  the  typie  of 
fuel  he  wants  in  the  amounts  he  needs — at 
the  time  he  must  have  It — and  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Assure  us  this  energy  will  be 
from  secure  and  reliable  source. 

"But  don't  drIU  offshore  on  my  coastline 

don't  build  any  pipelines  across  my  land — 
don't  strip  any  coal — don't  build  any  refin- 
eries or  storage  facilities  In  my  area — abolish 
the  oil  Import  program — ^but  don't  move  oil 
In  by  tanker  for  this  might  pollute  our 
waters. 

"Give  us  an  energy  policy  that  guarantees 
protection  of  the  environment  and  where  use 
of  energy  does  not  Intrude  upon  our  asthetlc 
values  or  damage  the  ecology  of  the  land. 
Give  us  an  energy  policy  that  will  maximize 
national  security — and  yet  not  impinge  upon 
normal  trade  between  nations." 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  floor  for 
rollcalls  138,  192,  197,  198,  199,  202,  230, 
251,  and  257.  Had  I  been  present  and 
voting,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  roll- 
calls  138,  197,  198,  199,  202,  230,  and  251. 
I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcalls  192 
and  257. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  distinguished  political  commenta- 
tors are  pointing  out  the  intolerable 
paralysis  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  confronts  the  Nation.  This  situa- 
tion is  the  result  of  the  public's  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  administration  which 
has  been  brought  on  by  daily  revelations 
of  misbehavior  in  office  by  high  Govern- 
ment officials. 

Under  the  Constitution  as  presently 
written,  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  locked  in  for  a  4 -year  term, 
and  the  only  way  out  is  by  resignation 
or  impeachment.  In  a  recent  Newsweek 
editorial,  Stewart  Alsop,  the  distin- 
guished columnist,  presented  a  power- 
ful commentary  on  the  constitutional 
dilemma  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  en- 
titled "A  Paraplegic  Presidency." 

Marquis  Childs  also  has  written  a 
f.^ng  column  in  the  Washington  Post, 
The  Major  Issue:  Can  Mr.  Nixon  Gov- 
ern?" i  am  including  these  articles  for 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  serious  note 
of  the  sentiments  they  express. 

In  the  May  26  Issue  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic, "T.R.B."  has  written  that^ 

(A  fault  of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment) Is  the  frozen  four  year  term.  Under  a 
parliamentary  system  If  a  credibility  collapse 
occurs  a  vote  of  no  confidence  Is  taken  for 


granted,  then  an  election  and  a  new  mandate. 
But  our  18th-century  government  lacks  it. 
It  Is  like  a  building  with  no  fire  escape.  To- 
day we  have  a  President  who  probably  cant 
govern  and  we  are  stuck  with  him  for  three 
years.  Impeachment,  resignation?— hardly 
likely.  Quaintly  enough,  Mr.  Nixon  last  week 
embraced  the  Mansfield  proposal  of  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  to  let  the  chief 
executive  serve  only  one  term,  for  six  years 
So  If  burglaries  discredited  him  in  the  first 
year,  we  should  have  him  and  his  Water- 
gate clowns  for  five  years  and  couldnt  chuck 
him. 

These  three  commentators,  without  ex- 
plicitly saying  so,  point  to  the  need  for 
interim  elections  as  a  solution  to  this 
type  of  constitutional  crisis. 

On  May  9  I  introduced  H.J.  Res.  547,  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  Congress,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses,  to  call  a  new  Presiden- 
tial election  at  any  time,  if  it  determined 
that  the  President  had  so  lost  public 
confidence  that  he  was  unable  to  govern 
effectively.  If  such  an  election  vote  were 
vetoed  by  an  incumbent  President,  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate would  be  required  to  override.  In 
such  an  election,  the  President  would 
be  eligible  to  stand  for  reelection, 

I  developed  this  proposal  and  offered 
It  for  congressional  consideration  as  a 
solution  to  the  form  of  constitutional 
crisis  presently  confronting  the  Nation— 
the  President,  having  lost  public  confi- 
dence, no  longer  governs  effectively,  but 
he  is  unwilling  to  resign,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  not  yet  inclined  to  initiate  im- 
peachment proceedings.  As  a  result,  the 
Federal  Government  is  virtually  para- 
lyzed and  drifting  aimlessly.  Necessary 
policies  are  not  being  formulated  in  the 
executive  branch,  essential  social  pro- 
grams fiounder,  the  "energy  crisis"  Is 
exacerbated  by  conflicting  policies  of 
various  Government  agencies,  and  inter- 
national confidence  in  the  dollar  has 
nose-dived  to  an  all-time  low. 

Unfortunately,  under  our  present  con- 
stitutional framework,  no  mechanism 
exists  for  coping  with  this  type  of  gov- 
ernmental crisis.  Presidents  are  elected 
for  4 -year  terms,  and,  unless  Congress  is 
willing  to  take  the  step  of  removing  the 
President  from  office  through  impeach- 
ment proceedings,  no  amoimt  of  loss  of 
public  confidence  can  force  out  a  Presi- 
dent. Impeachment  Itself  would  be  a 
lengthy  procedure  which  literally  could 
immobilize  the  Government  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  congressional  proceeding 
probably  many  weeks,  and  risk  tearing 
apart  the  fabric  of  our  American  so- 
ciety. The  "cure"  of  Impeachment  for  a 
President  who  has  lost  public  confidence 
might  well  be  as  dangerous  as  retaining 
him  in  office. 

Other  forms  of  parliamentary  West- 
ern government  avoid  this  dilemma  by 
providing  that  if  the  Government  loses 
public  confidence,  new  elections  are 
called  and  the  voters  give  their  mandate 
as  to  who  should  lead  the  Nation.  This 
"safety  valve,"  which  characterizes  the 
English.  German,  Italian,  and  Scandi- 
navian forms  of  government,  permits  an 
orderly  public  referendum  and  transi- 
tion of  power,  if  necessary,  when  an 
elected  government  can  no  longer  func- 
tion effectively.  The  legislation  which  I 
have  proposed  would  provide  our  con- 


stitutional structure  with  this  v-ital  flex- 
ibility. 

The  present  lamentable  state  of  our 
National  Government,  caused  by  wide- 
spread loss  of  public  confidence  and 
Presidential  inability  to  govern,  imder- 
scores  the  necessity  for  enactment  of 
this  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  a  new  Presidential 
election  before  a  President's  4-year  term 
of  office  has  run  Its  course. 
The  articles  follow: 

(From  Newsweek,  July  9,  19731 
A  Pabapleoic  Presidenct 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
Washinoton. — To  continue  to  believe  that 
President  Nixon  was  wholly  Innocent  of  any 
Involvement  In  the  Watergate  cover-up  re- 
quires, by  this  time,  a  major  act  of  faith.  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  Inspires 
major  acts  of  faith. 

John  Dean  in.  In  the  week  that  was,  re- 
sembled a  small,  quietly  competent  spider, 
weaving  his  web  slowly.  Inexorably,  around 
his  far  larger  victim.  It  was  useless  to  remind 
oneself  that  spiders  are  not  nice  Insects,  and 
that  squealers  are  not  nice  people.  Dean's 
seemingly  total  lack  of  human  qualities — 
that  soporific,  gravel-voiced  monotone,  that 
blandly  meaningless  face — made  the  spider's 
performance  all  the  more  convincing. 

If  Dean  was  lying,  his  He  was  the  most 
complex,  the  most  detailed,  the  most  care- 
fully prepared.  In  the  long  history  of  lies 
since  Ananias.  A  heroic  effort  to  keep  an  open 
mind  remains  necessary,  but  if  the  pro-Nlxon 
witnesses,  or  Mr.  Nixon  himself,  can  extricate 
the  President  from  the  web  John  Dean  has 
woven,  it  will  be  a  miracle. 

The  miracle  will  be  all  the  more  miraculous 
because  we  have  had  a  preview  of  the  Presi- 
dent's defense,  in  the  long,  pettyfogglng 
memorandum  sent  the  Ervln  committee  by 
White  House  counsel  J.  Fred  Buzhardt.  If  the 
Buzhardt  memorandum  is  the  President's 
best  defense,  then  the  President  has  no 
defense. 

TotroHTNc  rr  otrr 
Suppose,  then,  that  the  President  is  stuck 
in  the  web  woven  by  spider  Dean.  Suppose 
that  most  of  the  Congress  and  most  of  the 
country  become  convinced  that  the  President 
was  guUty  of  obstruction  of  Justice,  which  Is 
a  felony,  a  major  criminal  act.  What  then? 
Bar  an  act  of  God,  there  seem  to  be  three 
possible  answers. 

The  first  and  most  Ukely  answer  is  that 
Mr.  Nixon  will  "tough  It  out,"  a  favorite 
Whit©  House  phase,  that  he  will  remain  In 
the  White  House  until  Jan.  20,  1977.  This  Is 
a  way  of  saying  that  the  country  will  prob- 
ably be  presided  over  for  the  next  three  vears 
and  more  by  a  paraplegic  President. 

The  Presidential  paralysis  Is  evident  al- 
ready In  several  ways.  As  the  Cambodia  votes 
in  the  House  Indicate,  he  can  no  longer  count 
on  the  conservative  coalition  that  was  his 
basic  constituency  on  Capitol  Hill .  Prom 
now  on,  any  White  House  proposal  Is  likely 
to  bo  fought  on  the  Hill  just  because  It 
comes  from  the  White  House. 

The  President  no  longer  fully  controls 
even  his  own  White  House  turf.  With  the 
appointments  of  Elliot  Richardson  and 
Archibald  Cox,  the  President  has  in  effect 
abdicated  control  of  the  Justice  Department 
an  essential  Instrument  of  Presidential 
power.  Back  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and  beyond, 
the  No.  2  man  In  the  White  Hosue  has  always 
been  totally  the  President's  man.  Melvln 
Laird  Is  his  own  man.  not  the  President's. 

Unless  the  miracle  of  extrication  can  be 
achieved,  the  Presidential  paralvsls  wlU 
spread  as  the  President's  prestige  and  pop- 
ularity sink.  By  some,  the  enfeeblement  of 
the  Presidency  Is  regarded  as  a  Good  Thing, 
on  the  theory  that  It  Is  past  time  that  the 
power  of  the  Presidency  be  reduced  and  the 
power  of  Congress  restored.  In  fact,  the  brief 
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periods  of  Congressional  domination  have 
been  sad  and  futile,  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion era  on.  The  reason  Is  simple.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  committee  of  535.  or  even  a 
committee  of  100.  to  run  a  big  country  sen- 
sibly. 

IMPEACHMENT 

The  breakup  of  the  inner  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, which  has  already  occurred,  was  cer- 
tainly a  Good  Thing,  and  its  goodness  be- 
comes clearer  with  every  day  of  testimony. 
The  picture  of  the  inner  Administration  that 
emerges  from  the  testimony  of  Dean.  Magru- 
der  and  company  is  a  picture  of  a  pesz  of 
vipers — and  Incompetent,  paranoiac  vipers 
at  that.  The  vipers  were  blandly  willing  to 
use  any  Federal  Instrument  of  power,  includ- 
ing the  taxing  power,  to  "screw  our  political 
enemies,"  in  John  Dean's  elegant  phrase.  It 
was  essential  to  clear  the  vipers'  nest  out  of 
the  White  House. 

The  vipers,  as  noted  many  weeks  ago  in 
this  space,  exuded  a  genuine  Fascist  smell. 
But  Presidential  paraplegia  probably  in- 
volves more  real  danger  of  an  American  form 
of  Fascism  than  any  nest  of  vipers.  To  Judge 
from  the  Italian  and  German  precedents, 
the  prime  preconditions  for  authoritarian 
governjnent  are  the  paralysis  of  government 
authority,  economic  crisis  and  the  erosion 
of  confidence  In  national  institutions.  All 
three  conditions  seem  all  too  likely  to  be 
met. 

This  is  why  the  prospect  of  a  paraplegic 
Presidency  is  so  frightening.  An  obvious 
aUeri'.ative— impeachment — is  almost  as 
frightening,  and  maybe  more  .so.  An  attempt 
to  Impeach  the  President  could  tear  this 
country  apart  like  no  event  since  the  Civil 
War.  and  the  disaster  would  be  multiplied  If 
the  attempt  failed  to  gain  the  necessary  two- 
thtrds  vote  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  one  reason  why  impeachment  still 
.-eems  highly  unlikely.  There  is  another.  The 
Democrats  are  quite  aware  that  there  would 
be  no  political  advantage  to  them  m  making 
Vice  President  Agnew  the  incumbent  Presi- 
dent and  President  Nixon  a  martyr  to  mil- 
lions. Yet  it  must  be  added  that  there  is 
beginning  to  be  serious  Impeachment  talk 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

RESIGNATION 

There  Is  a  third  way  out — the  resignation 
of  the  President.  Resignation  is  probably  as 
unlikely  as  Impeachment.  The  "I'm  not  a 
quitter"  syndrome  Is  deeply  a  part  of  the 
Presidential  psyche,  right  back  to  his  days 
as  an  animated  punching  bPg  on  the  Whlt- 
tler  College  football  team.  There  Is  also  a 
practical  reason  why  the  President  seems 
unlikely  to  resign. 

If  President  Nixon  were  to  cease  to  be 
President,  he  would  become  plain  Citizen 
Nixon,  theoretically  as  liable  to  a  s\mTimons 
or  a  subpoena  or  even  an  Indictment  for 
felony  as  any  Citizen  Smith.  As  the  testi- 
mony has  made  obvious.  Mr.  Nixon  sees  him- 
self as  a  man  surrounded  by  enemies,  ar.d 
he  may  also  see  the  White  House  as  a  neces- 
sary fortress  to  protect  him  from  those 
enemies. 

Resignation  is  not  to  be  ruled  out  com- 
pletely all  the  same.  The  President  no  doubt 
meant  what  he  seemed  to  mean  when  he  told 
his  daughter  Julie:  "I  want  to  do  what  Is 
good  for  the  country — if  resigning  would  be 
good  for  the  coimtry,  well  .  .  ."  Althouph 
there  are  those  who  will  never  believe  it. 
Mr.  Nixon  sees  himself,  and  has  always  seen 
himself,  as  a  deeply  patriotic  man. 

The  time  could  come  when  it  will  he  ob- 
vious to  him  and  to  everyone  else — inclrdins 
the  grand  panjandrums  of  the  Republican 
Party — that  "resigning  would  be  good  for  the 
country."  Indeed,  if  one  considers  the  three 
alternatives.  It  seems  clear  already  that  the 
President's  resignation  Is  the  only  tolerable 
way  out  of  the  tragic  mess  In  which  this 
co\intry  finds  Itself.  But  three  years  and  more 
of  a  paraplegic  Presidency  seems  a  far  more 
likely  prospect.  It  is  a  frightening  prospect. 


[Prom   the   Washington   Post,   July   6,    1973] 

The  Major  Issue:   Can  Mr.  Nixon  Govern? 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  issue  Is  no  longer  who  is  telling  the 
truth  and  who  is  falsifying.  The  Issue  is 
whether  President  Nixon  can  govern  the 
country  for  the  next  three  years. 

With  the  massive  evidence  accumulating 
the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  And  It 
is  not  alone  Watergate.  The  disclosures  about 
the  chiseling  on  the  Nixon  private  homes  at 
San  Clemente  and  Key  Blscayne  touch  the 
average  citizen  struggling  to  keep  up  his 
mortgage  payments  and  maybe  fix  up  his 
backyard. 

The  trouble  is  that  under  the  American 
presidential  system,  in  contrast  to  parlia- 
mentary government,  there  are  only  two  ways 
the  offl.:e  may  be  vacafed.  One  is  by  resigna- 
tion, the  other  by  Impeachment.  The  process 
of  impeachment  would  paralyze  the  govern- 
ment to  a  far  greater  extent  thar.  the  pro- 
longed Senate  hearings  Into  the  Watergate 
scar.dal. 

The  House  must  vote  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, which  would  be  a  lengthy  and  deeply 
disruptive  process.  Tliea  the  Senate  must 
sit  as  a  court  with  the  chief  justice  presid- 
ing, in  this  ca.se  Chief  Justice  Warren  Bur- 
ger was  appointed  by  President  Nixon,  atid 
he  would  certainly  be  at  odds  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  trying  the  President.  Thus 
a  further  element  of  dissension  would  be 
injected  into  what  would  .surely  be  a  fierce 
conflict  enduring   for   weeks  if  not   months. 

Republicans  who  recoil  in  horror  from 
the  very  word  impertchment  seem  to  for- 
get that  they  irstituted  that  proceeding  not 
long  ago.  Rep.  Gerald  Ford,  minority 
leader  in  the  House,  proposed  to  impeach 
Justice  W^illiam  O  Douglas  for  "high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors"  and  he  was  Joined  by 
109  other  members.  Ford  asserted  that  an 
"impeachable  offense"  is  whatever  the  House 
with  concurrence  of  the  Senate  "considers 
lit)  to  be."  Seeming  to  give  the  Congress 
unlimited  power,  this  shocked  many 
observers. 

The  charges  against  Douglas  grew  out  of 
private  financial  dealings  while  he  served 
on  the  court.  It  is  one  thing,  of  course,  to 
impeach  a  Judge  of  the  high  court  and 
quite  another  to  Impeach  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  articles  of  impeachment  were 
brought  against  Justice  Samuel  Chase  wlio 
was  acquitted  by  the  Senate. 

If  impeaclanent  is  a  s,-inrce  of  even  worse 
paraly.'ils  thm  presently  prevails,  the  other 
recourse-  re<ii?:iatlon — calls  for  an  act  of 
will  on  the  part  of  the  President.  No  man  in 
the  office  has  ever  resigned  and  the  odds  on 
Nixon  raiding  this  recovirse  are  put  at  70  to  1 
or  hierher  even.  His  friends  are  saying  that  it 
\.'ould  be  contrary  to  everything  in  his  back- 
u,round  and  temperament  to  quit. 

What  is  shocking  *o  this  observer  Is  to 
find  influenti.Tl  Democrats  on  Capitol  Hill 
playing  politics  as  usual.  We  don't  want 
Nixon  to  resign,  they  are  saying,  for  then 
we  would  have  Spiro  Agnew  built  into  the 
office  for  three  yenrs.  With  an  outpouring 
of  public  sympathy  and  with  even  moderate 
rood  luck  he  would  be  entrenched  for  1976 
and  we  .vould  ha'e  a  hard  time  finding  a 
candidnte  who  could  beat  him. 

The  politics  of  replacing  Nixon  with  Ag- 
new n:ir;ht  ttun  otit  that  way.  Whether  the 
Vice  President  in  the  President's  office,  seem- 
ingly untouched  by  the  scandals,  co'ild  gov- 
ern the  co;ni*ry  and  restore  confidence  Is 
a.iother  matter.  The  opi'iion  widely  held  is 
that  the  Indi-cs.  Including  the  New  York 
Sto'-k  Exchange,  will  continue  to  drop  until 
confidence  is  restored. 

In  August  1923.  Just  before  a  Senate  In- 
vestigation began  to  reveal  the  depths  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal.  FYesident  Warren 
Gamaliel  Harding  died.  If  he  had  lived  he 
would  have  been  implicated  In  that  scandal 
by  the  betrayal  of  his  cronies  whom  he  had 


appointed  to  high  office.  His  attorney  general 
and  his  Secretary  of  Interior  were  deeply  in- 
volved with  payments  by  big  oil  men. 

The  Vice  President,  Calvin  Coolldge.  In- 
herited the  office.  Silent  Cal.  as  he  was  called, 
had  said  nothing.  Naming  able  and  inde- 
pendent prosectitors.  he  stood  clear  of  the 
wreckage.  With  rising  prosperity  in  what 
was  to  become  known  as  the  Coolldge  boom, 
he  was  re-elected  in  1924  over  a  weak  candi- 
date picked  by  the  deeply  divided  Democrats. 

Teapot  Dome  was  essentially  a  money 
scandal  in  comparison  to  Watergate,  which 
goes  to  the  corruption  of  the  system  itself. 
Embedded  in  that  corruption  Is  the  dark 
shadow  of  whether  we  have  a  workable  gov- 
ernment. Walter  Lippmann  will  probably 
never  finish  the  book  on  which  he  has  long 
been  working  with  the  tentative  title,  "The 
Ungo' ernabliity  of  Man  "  The  present  scan- 
dal would  be  at  least  u  chapter. 


U.S.  PASSPORT  SERVICE 

'Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  I  am  proposing  today  would  pro- 
vide three  much  needed  changes  in  the 
structure  of  a  vital  public  service  orga- 
nization, the  Passport  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

In  1955.  when  the  present  Director, 
Miss  Frances  G.  Knight,  took  over  its 
operation,  the  Passport  Office  was  inun- 
dated with  an  increasing  volume  of  work 
and  saddled  with  an  antiquated  system 
more  appropriate  to  the  1920's  than  the 
1950's.  With  the  help  of  Congress,  the 
Passport  Office  was  reorganized  and  re- 
equipped  to  bring  it  into  Une  with  the 
increasing  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  American  public.  I  emphasize  "with 
the  help  oi  Congress"  because  this  seem.s 
to  be  the  only  way  to  get  anything  done 
for  this  seriously  neglected  service  of  the 
State  Department.  The  Passpoit  Office 
and  its  Director  have  been  described 
as  "iiot  in  the  mainstream  of  the  De- 
partment's thinking."  This  may  be  in 
fact  a  recommendation:  from  my  per- 
sonal observation  I  have  found  the  Pass- 
port Office  to  be  very  progressive;  dedi- 
cited  to  its  public  service  role:  respon- 
sive, truthful,  and  forthright  in  its  con- 
tacts with  the  Congress  and  the  public: 
and  most  important  it  has  demonstrated 
exceptional  foresight  in  trying  to  plan 
for  the  future. 

The  modernization  of  the  Passport  Of- 
fice which  took  place  in  the  mid-1950's 
was  a  major  and  beneficial  change  but 
the  demand  for  services  increased  to  the 
point  where  a  system  adequate  for  the 
mid-1950's  and  early  1960's  could  no 
longer  cope  with  the  demands  of  today. 

Consider  that  in  1955.  the  Passport  Of- 
fice was  composed  of  about  350  em- 
ployees and  issued  a  half  million  pass- 
ports. This  volume  grew  in  1965  to  450 
employees  and  I'i  million  passports.  In 
fiscal  year  1972  the  Pa.ssport  Office  had 
786  employees  and  issued  over  2.6  million 
passports.  Some  projections  indicate 
continuing  growth  to  4  million  passports 
in  1976  and  over  6  million  in  1980. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  foresight,  support,  and 
assistance  by  some  people  in  the  State 
Department,  the  Passport  Office  is  not  or- 
ganizationally or  financially  equipped  to 
render  the  kind  of  service  which  the  pub- 
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lie  demands  and  for  which  it  pays.  In 
recent  years  the  State  Department,  while 
denying  or  ignoring  all  recommendations 
for  improvements  from  the  Passport  Of- 
fice, attempted  to  meet  these  demands 
with  short-range  interim  solutions,  ob- 
viously too  little  and  too  late.  To  pro- 
vide more  passport  acceptance  facilities, 
the  Department  authorized  some  700  post 
offices  to  accept  passport  applications. 
While  this  provides  an  additional  con- 
venience for  the  public  and  to  some  small 
extent  lessens  crowds  at  the  courts  and 
10  passport  field  agencies,  the  post  of- 
fices do  not  issue  passports  and  this  is 
where  the  real  crisis  exists.  Another 
patchwork  remedy  was  the  establish- 
ment of  second  shifts  at  night  in  two 
Passport  Agencies  but  this  is  obviously  a 
short-term  project  which  has  caused 
more  problems  than  it  has  solved.  The 
training,  supervision,  attrition  rate  of 
night  shift  employees  pose  more  prob- 
lems than  are  solved  by  this  experiment. 

To  cope  with  these  very  real  problems 
which  presently  exist  in  passport  opera- 
tions, mj'  bill  provides  first  for  an  or- 
ganizational change  which  recognizes  the 
importance  of  this  public  service  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  State  Department.  It 
would  establish  a  U.S.  Passport  Service 
within  the  Department  of  State  with  a 
Director  responsible  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  administration  of 
the  service.  The  structure  of  the  service 
would  be  comparable  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  it  would  clear  away 
some  of  the  bureaucratic  deadwood  which 
has  consistently  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  Passport  Office.  The  Passport  Office 
is  presently  a  constituent  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
which  is  responsible  through  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Management  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  its  administration.  This  Bureau, 
which  is  largely  foreign  service  oriented 
is  not  equioped  to  manage  a  growing 
public  service  organization.  It  has.  for 
the  most  part,  duplicated  functions  and 
snarled  progress  in  endless  redtape.  The 
value  of  this  Bureau  can  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  in  1970,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State  headed 
by  former  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  composed  of  high  ranking  officials, 
both  public  and  private,  recommended 
that  it  be  abolished  as  unnecessary. 

Two  previous  inhouse  surveys  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Since 
the  Bureau  was  estabhshed  by  Congress, 
it  can  and  should  be  abolished  by  Con- 
gress as  a  costly  duplication  of  work 
performed  by  other  areas  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  new  U.S.  Passport  Service 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  G3-18  level.  What  is  most  important 
about  this  proposal  is  that  it  would  not 
subject  the  Service  to  the  vagaries  of 
either  politically  oriented  Schedule  C 
appointees  or  Itinerant  Foreign  Service 
officers  neither  of  which  are  equipped  to 
provide  the  kind  of  continuity  which  a 
business  type,  technically  oriented  public 
service  requires.  It  is  a  known  fact  the 
Passport  Office  citizenship  attorneys, 
fraud  detectors,  and  adjudicators  require 
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years  of  precedent  experience  to  rate  as 
experts  in  their  fields. 

The  next  major  change  which  my  bill 
would  eltect  is  to  provide  the  Service 
with  the  authority  to  establish  and  main- 
tain passport  agencies  and  service  offi.- 
ces  where  there  is  a  need  for  convenient 
and  efficient  public  service.  My  bill  pro- 
vides, with  one  exception,  that  any  such 
agency  or  office  must  be  self-sustaining 
within  1  year  of  its  establishment.  This 
means,  in  essence,  that  the  fees  which 
it  collects  must  exceed  the  direct  cost  of 
its  operation.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Passport  Office,  in  addition  to  its  own 
faciUties  in  Washington,  operates  10 
agencies  located  strategically  around  the 
United  States.  Each  of  these  facilities  re- 
turns revenue  in  excess  of  the  direct 
cost  of  their  operation. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  facilities  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  countiy  to  meet  the 
growing  passport,  travel,  and  citizenship 
requirements  of  the  pubhc.  Our  Nation 
has  grown  rapidly  and  has  become  in- 
creasingly involved  in  international 
travel.  The  tremendous  growth  in  air 
travel  has  created  international  ports  of 
entry  in  areas  never  envisioned  even  10 
to  15  years  ago. 

The  Passport  Office  watching  this 
trend  over  the  years  has  consistently 
recommended  that  new  agencies  and  of- 
fices be  established  in  areas  such  as 
Michigan  and  Texas  where  the  volume 
of  work  and  need  for  public  service  can 
easily  justify  them.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, ill-advised  by  an  inherent  bu- 
reaucracy, not  knowledgeable,  not  in- 
terested nor  concerned  with  the  practical 
facts  has  consistently  rejected  these  rec- 
ommendations despite  ample  evidence  of 
their  need.  In  other  words,  the  State 
Department  has  refused  to  participate  in 
an  orderly  expansion  and  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  passport  function  for  over 
5  years. 

The  State  Department  has  denounced 
all  attempts  of  the  Passport  Office  efforts 
at  decentralization  as  "proliferation" 
despite  the  President's  repeated  requests 
and  support  of  decentralizing  services  to 
U.S.  citizens.  Many  of  us  have  received 
lengthy  bureaucratic  explanations  at- 
tempting to  justify  the  Department's 
negative  position  on  virtually  all  recom- 
mendations for  the  support  and  improve- 
ment of  passport  services.  None  of  these 
communications  have  been  responsive  to 
the  inquiries  nor  to  the  public  need. 

The  State  Department  would  be  well 
advised  to  heed  the  words  of  two  Presi- 
dents. President  Lyndon  Johnson  in  a 
memorandum  to  Department  heads  on 
November  1,  1965,  stated: 

The  task  of  Government  is  to  serve  the 
public.  It  has  been  my  deep  and  continuing 
concern  to  assure  that  each  American  re- 
ceives from  his  government  the  fastest,  most 
efficient  and  most  courteous  service. 

He  directed  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  provide  a 
program  to  "improve  the  quality  of 
service  and  to  make  the  government 
more  accessible  to  the  people  it  serves." 

On  March  27,  1969,  President  Nixon 
in  a  statement  on  restructuring  Gov- 
ernment service  systems  stated: 


Business  learned  long  ago  that  decentrali- 
zation was  a  means  to  better  performance. 
It's  time  the  government  learned  the  same 
lesson. 

The  third  major  provision  of  my  bill 
would  establish  a  passport  service 
fund.  This  is  essentially  a  revolving 
fund  which  would  permit  the  Passport 
Service  to  use  some  of  the  revenue  which 
it  returns  each  year  to  the  Treasury-  to 
provide  the  more  efficient  and  conven- 
ient service  to  the  public.  The  Passport 
Office  has  for  years  returned  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Treasurj'  over  and  above 
its  direct  costs.  In  fiscal  year  1972.  for 
example,  the  Passport  Office  collected 
$25,955,783  in  passpoi-t  fees  in  the  United 
States.  Its  direct  domestic  operating  cost 
was  $11,382,548.  An  excess  or  revenue  of 
$14,573,235  was  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  To  charge  up  the  high  cost  of 
the  Foreign  Service  to  this  revenue  in 
order  to  show  a  loss  is  absurd  and  de- 
ceptive. 

So-called  revolving  funds  are 
neither  new  nor  unusual  in  the  Federal 
Government.  In  1968  there  were  127  such 
revolving  fimd  accounts  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  Of  these.  89  were  so-called 
public  revenue  enterprise  funds  such 
as  estabhshed  by  my  bill.  A  public  en- 
terprise fund  is  one  which  derives  its 
revenue  from  sources  totally  outside  the 
Government. 

In  1970.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  set 
up  five  criteria  for  the  establishment  of 
revolving  funds.  The  organization  for 
which  such  a  fund  is  established  must: 
First.  Have  a  continuing  cycle  of  oper- 
ation in  which  expenditures  generate 
receipts. 

Second.  Have  a  fund  which  is  substan- 
ti^illy  self-sustaining. 

Third.  Have  many  transactions  of  a 
purely  business  nature. 

Fourth.  Systematically  disclose  the  re- 
lationship between  revenue  and  expense 
and  the  subsidy,  if  any.  supplied  by  the 
Government. 

Fifth.  Have  a  substantial  need  for 
flexibility  to  meet  unforeseen  require- 
ments. 

The  U.S.  Passport  Service  as  establish- 
ed in  my  bill  precisely  meets  each  and 
every  one  of  these  criteria. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  here  that 
the  e'^tablishment  of  this  fund  does  not 
provide  the  Passport  Service  with  au- 
thority for  imbridled  expenditures.  My 
bill  also  provides  for  elaborate  account- 
ing procedures,  an  annual  business-type 
budget  and  periodic  audits  by  GAO  with 
reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  fund  would  simply  provide 
much  needed  flexibility  in  financing  the 
Passport  Service  which  the  outmoded 
budget  procedures  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment simply  cannot  do.  A  prime  example 
of  the  lack  of  ability  or  willingness  of  this 
system  to  respond  occurred  in  cormec- 
tion  with  a  request  by  the  Passport  Office 
for  funds  to  carry  out  vitally  needed  re- 
search to  design  a  new  passport  and  de- 
velop new  methods  for  its  issuance  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demand.  The 
original  request  was  made  in  August  1968. 
These  urgently  needed  funds  were  not 
provided  until  July  22.  1971.  some  23 
months  later,  despite  a  declaration  of 
support  by  the  President.  The  stultifying 
effects  of  the  State  Department's '  bu- 
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reaucracy  cannot  be  permitted  to  tor- 
pedo the  public  service  to  U.S.  citizens 
by  the  Passport  Office. 

In  simimary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
this  bill  will  provide  the  organizational 
and  financial  flexibihty  needed  in  the 
passport  operation  to  provide  the  kind 
of  service  to  the  public  advocated  by 
Presidents  of  both  parties  and,  indeed, 
by  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  In  this  regard,  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  my  bill 
is  unique.  Over  the  years  since  1955  some 
30  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  containing  some  provi- 
sions similar  to  my  proposal.  Each  one 
in  turn  has  been  objected  to  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day contains  a  composite  of  the  best 
from  all  of  these  bills  and  provides  a  ve- 
hicle which  can  command  the  bipartisan 
support  required  to  pass  this  much  need- 
ed reform,  which  already  is  several  years 
too  late. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  type 
is  urgent  requiring  expeditious  action 
by  Congress.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  of  Congress  to  re- 
spond quickly  and  effectively  when  the 
situation  demands. 
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tion"  and  "sea  control."  Ignoring  the 
questionable  wisdom  of  such  mission  def- 
initions, and  their  undesirable  foreign 
policy  implications,  these  jobs  can  be 
done  better  and  less  expensively  by  other 
weapons  now  deployed  or  under  active 
development. 

Third,  this  ship  will  cost  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion, not  counting  possible  cost  overruns. 
The  first  of  five  necessary  complements 
of  aircraft  will  cost  an  additional  billion 
dollars,  and  the  essential  nuclear  sup- 
port ships  a  further  billion  dollars.  Thus, 
the  true  initial  cost^  of  this  weapons 
system  will  exceed  $3  billion. 

Under  the  circimistances,  the  cost  is 
just  not  worth  it,  and  I  believe  the  money 
could  be  put  to  better  use  elsewhere. 

To  cancel  this  boondoogle  means  that 
we  would  have  to  pay  whopping  termina- 
tion costs  to  contractors.  The  total  may 
reach  as  high  as  $100  million.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worth  it.  After  all,  it  makes 
good  sense  to  get  out  if  it  only  costs  us 
three  percent  of  the  total  project  costs. 
While  I  would  have  preferred  that  our 
military  planners  had  been  sufficiently 
foresighted  not  to  have  drawn  us  into 
this  mess  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  we 
would  be  doing  everyone  a  service  by 
stopping  the  project  now,  at  vast  sav- 
ings to  everyone,  particularly  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayer. 


THE  MILITARY  MAW— PART  11 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  Bill, 
H.R.  6722,  on  which  we  will  be  voting  in 
the  near  future,  is  bloated  with  imnec- 
essary  programs. 

Because  I  do  not  believe  that  a  fat 
military  is  necessarily  a  strong  one,  I 
think  we  would  all  benefit  if  this  legis- 
lation were  cut  back  to  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  our  strong  na- 
tional defense  posture. 

Particularly  wasteful  is  the  $657  mil- 
lion authorization  for  further  construc- 
tion of  the  CVAN-70  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier.  Of  all  the  fat  in  the  military 
budget,  this  item  stands  alone  for  sheer 
wastefulness.  I  object  to  it  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First,  our  attack  carrier  fleet  is  cur- 
rently and  in  the  foreseeable  future  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  assigned  tasks 
and  threats  even  under  "worst-case" 
conditions.  We  will  soon  have  three  nu- 
clear carriers  in  the  fleet,  not  counting 
CVAN-70,  and  they  will  stand  alone  in 
the  world  In  their  size  and  strength.  One 
of  these  three  carriers  has  twice  the 
firepower  of  an  old  carrier.  The  Soviet 
Union,  in  comparison,  has  no  attack  car- 
rier fleet,  and  the  one  flattop  it  has  is 
limited  in  its  function  and  poses  vir- 
tually no  threat  to  our  military  superior- 
ity at  sea. 

Second,  attack  carriers  such  as  this 
contribute  only  marginally  to  any  realis- 
tic, or  desirable,  mission.  They  have  no 
strategic  role  at  all.  It  is  a  ship  in  search 
of  a  mission.  They  are  highly  vulnerable. 
The  Navy  justifies  their  construction  on 
the  basis  of  "power  display  and  projec- 


"RIGHT  ON,  HANK"  DANIELS  SAYS 
TO  AARON— 14TH  DISTRICT  CON- 
GRESSMAN SAYS  "RECORDS  ARE 
MADE  TO  BE  BROKEN" 

'Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permisr-^ion  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  Saturday  in  May  38  years 
aTO  at  Pittsburgh's  Forbes  Field,  George 
Herman  Ruth  hit  three  towering  home- 
runs,  numbers  712,  713  and  714  of  his  bril- 
liant career.  These  homeruns  were  the 
last  hit  by  the  immortal  Babe  as  he  was 
ending  his  days  as  an  active  player  with 
the  dowTi  at  the  heels  Boston  Braves,  then 
owned  by  the  late  Judge  Emil  Fuchs,  who, 
oldtimers  will  recall,  managed  from  a 
swivel  chair  in  the  dugout. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  bom  in 
Jersey  City  and  having  lived  all  my  life 
in  Hudson  County  I  qualify  as  one  of  the 
most  long  standing  fans  of  the  "Bam- 
bino." As  a  young  boy  I  can  recall  many 
of  his  epic  four-baggers  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  in  Manhattan  just  across  the 
river  from  Jersey  City  and  later  at 
Yankee  Stadium  in  the  Bronx  which 
even  today  is  known  by  the  sobriquet 
"The  House  that  Ruth  Built."  I  yield  to 
no  one  as  an  admirer  of  Babe  Ruth. 

For  almost  40  years,  his  lifetime  total 
of  homeruns— like  Lou  Gehrig's  record 
of  playing  2,130  con.secutive  games- 
seemed  to  be  a  mark  far  out  of  reach 
of  mortal  man.  I  could  not  conceive  of 
anyone  hitting  715  homeruns  and  indeed 
until  recently  there  were  no  challengers. 
Such  sluggers  as  Hank  Greenberg 
Mickey  Mantle.  Ted  Williams,  and  Joe 
DiMaggio  fell  far  short  of  the  Babe's 
lifetime  mark. 
This  year,  however,  it  appears  likely 


that  Atlanta's  great  outfielder  Henry 
Aaron  will  top  the  Ruth  mark  and  will 
become  the  home-run  champion  of  all 
time.  Today  he  is  within  18  round-trip- 
pers of  the  Babe's  total  of  714. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  Hank  Aaron  ap- 
proaches the  total,  he  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  some  ugly  racism  because  there 
are  some  white  bigots  who  resent  a  black 
man  breaking  the  record  of  a  white  star. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  idiotic  attitude  and 
unworthy  of  both  the  national  pastime 
and  of  Babe  Ruth  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  siure  that  if  Babe 
Ruth  were  alive  today  he  would  be  say- 
ing "Right  on.  Hank'  just  as  millions  of 
other  Americans,  white  and  black,  are 
saying  today.  Somehow  I  can  hear  the 
Babe's  raspy  voice  saying  "Give  it  a  ride, 
kid"  as  Hank  cranks  up  for  714,  an  event 
which  should  take  place  some  time  late 
this  season  or  early  next  year. 

Records  are  made  to  be  broken  and 
the  memory  of  Babe  Ruth  will  live  on  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  loved  him.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson)  in  paying  tribute 
to  Hank  Aaron,  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  mantle  of  the  Sultan  of  Swat.  Hank 
Aaron  has  been  a  great  baseball  player 
and  a  fine  example  for  young  America. 
I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  this  resolution 
and  wish  him  every  success  in  the  future. 


JOINT    RESOLUTION   HONORING 
SAMUEL  E.  SANDERS 

(Mr.  BRO"5fHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  service  on  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  I 
have  been  extremely  impressed  by  the 
work  of  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives — SCORE — a  management 
coimseling  program  organized  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  SCORE 
has  been  instrumental  in  the  continued 
development  and  success  of  many  small 
businesses  by  providing  them  with  the 
valuable  business  and  management  ex- 
pertise of  retired  businessmen.  The  result 
is  a  reinforcement  and  strengthening  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  commu- 
nity services  in  America. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  commend 
the  1973  SCORE  Man  of  the  Year  for 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Sanders 
of  Asheville,  N.C.  Mr.  Sanders,  a  success- 
ful businessman  and  active  promoter  of 
SCORE,  also  became  a  double  winner 
when  he  was  named  the  1973  SCORE 
Man  of  the  Year  for  the  southeastern 
region  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  in  my 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Sanders,  a  man 
w^ho  through  his  dedication  to  SCORE 
and  America's  small  business  system, 
has  earned  a  deserved  honor  as  SCORE 
Man  of  the  Year  for  1973  for  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  southeastern  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert 
for  the  Record  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  North  Carolina  general  assembly 
honoring  Mr.  Sanders  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered  his  community.  State,  and 
America's  free  enterprise  system. 
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A  Joint  Resoltttion  Honoring  Samuel  E. 
Sanders,  the  1973  Southeastern  Regional 
SCORE  Man  of  the  Year 

Whereas.  Samuel  E.  Sanders  was  born  In 
Raleigh,  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  on 
January  20,  1892,  and  was  graduated  from 
Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute  and  attended 
North  Carolina  State  University;  and 

VSrhereas,  after  becoming  a  District  Sales 
Manager  for  a  nationwide  concern  in  charge 
of  their  North  Carolina  Office  in  Raleigh,  he 
applied  for  Officer's  Training  Camp  in  1917 
and  was  commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant, 
Field  Artillery,  and  was  promoted  to  First 
Lieutenant  before  his  discharge  in  1919;  and 

Whereas,  after  the  war  he  became  Eastern 
Sales  Manager  for  Butler  Brothers  of  New 
York  and  the  General  Sales  Manager  of  Mon- 
ument Mills,  a  textile  manufacturer;  and 

Whereas,  he  moved  to  Asheville  In  1938  to 
start  his  own  business  which  later  became 
S.  E.  Sanders  Company;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  active  In  civic  and 
cultural  affairs  In  Asheville  by  serving  as  a 
Director  of  the  Asheville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  Director  of  the  AshevUle  Art  Mu- 
seum, Vice  President  of  the  Civic  Arts  Coun- 
cU,  Treasurer  of  the  Tri-States  Arts  Council, 
President  of  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Civic  Ballet, 
President  of  the  Asheville  Kennel  Club,  and 
President  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Americans 
United,  as  well  as  a  Mason  for  fifty-three 
years,  and  a  Shriner  for  twenty-eight  years; 
and 

Whereas,  for  five  years  Mr.  Sanders  has 
been  a  Volunteer  for  SCORE,  the  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives,  a  management 
counseling  program  sponsored  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Asheville  Chapter  for  two 
years;  and 

Whereas,  in  this  capacity,  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  television  editorials  promoting 
SCORE,  he  has  appeared  on  a  half-hour 
television  interview  program  devoted  en- 
tirely to  SCORE,  he  has  contacted  all  of  the 
financial  institutions  in  Asheville  and  sur- 
rounding communities  on  behalf  of  SCORE. 
and  he  has  encouraged  them  to  sponsor  a 
series  of  ads  in  the  Asheville  Citizen  and  the 
Asheville  Times,  which  resulted  In  a  dra- 
matic Increase  in  requests  for  counseling- 
and 

Whereas,  for  his  contributions,  Mr. 
Sanders  has  been  selected  not  only  SCORE 
Man  of  the  Year  for  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  but  also  SCORE  Man  of  the  Year 
for  the  Southeastern  Region  of  the  United 
States; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring: 

Section  1.  That  Samuel  E.  Sanders  is  here- 
by commended  and  congratulated  for  being 
selected  SCORE  Man  of  the  Year  for  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  for  the  South- 
eastern Region  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  wishes  Mr.  Sanders  all  good 
fortune  in  the  competition  for  the  National 
SCORE  Man  of  the  Year. 

Sec.  3.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  duly  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  Samuel  E. 
Sanders. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  ratification. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Danielson  ^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today  on  account  of  illness 
m  family. 

Mr.  Gude  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  for  today  on  account  of 
death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
^heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Maraziti)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walsh,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breauxi  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiAGGi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Runnels,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Marjiand,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  cost  $467.50. 

Mr.  Alexander,  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Railsback  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  S627. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Maraziti)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Du  Pont  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  EscH  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Parris  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HiNSHAw  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Breaux)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GiAiMo  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  R.\RicK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Mann  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  tliree  instances. 
Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Br.'vsco  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  D.-VNIELS. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  f  oimd  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7528.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   11   O'CLOCK  ON 
THURSDAY,  JULY   12,   1973 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow  Thursday,  July  12,  1973, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
administration's  views  on  proposed  legis- 
lation (H.R.  8606)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

1135.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Installations  and  Logistics. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1972  to  March  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ciurency. 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  enlistment  and 
commissioning  of  women  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  entitled  "Alaska  Village 
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Demonstration  Projects"  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion U3  of  Public  Law  92-500  ^6  Stat.  816) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
commilfees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  484.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  8547.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969.  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
commodities  and  to  reduce  the  serious  in- 
flationarv  impact  of  abnormal  foreign  de- 
m.and  (Kept.  No.  93-371).  Referred  to  the 
Hou.ie  Ciilendar. 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  485.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  8606.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  (Rept.  No.  93-372). 
Referr.'d  to  ihe  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO; 
H.R.  9184.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  39  and  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  rights  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9185.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  uniformity  In 
labor  relations;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clancy) : 
H.R.  9186.  A  bin  to  transfer  the  functions 
of  the  Passport  Office  to  a  new  agency  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  be  known  as  the 
'U.S.  Passport  Service",  to  establish  a  Pass- 
port Service  Fund  to  finance  the  operations 
of  the  US.  Passport  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bafai-is,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Fret.  Mr.  FtJQOA,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Gdnter,  Mr.   Lehman,   Mr.   Pepper, 
Mr.     Rogers,    and    Mr.    Yocng    of 
Florida)  : 
H.R.   9187.    A    bill    to   establish   the   Fort 
Zachary  Taylor  National  Historic  Site,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL : 
H.R.  9188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  1  year  with  respect  to 
certain  agreements  relating  to  the  broadcast- 
ing of  home  games  of  certain  professional 
athletic  teams;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FROEHLICH : 
H.R.  9189.  A  bni  to  repeal  section  131  of 
title   13.   United  States  Code,  providing  for 
mid-decade  censuses  of  manufactures,  min- 
eral Industries,  and  other  businesses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  OINN : 
H.R.   9190.   A   bill    to   amend  the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  44,  45)   to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  9191.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and   the  U.S.  Postal  Service; 


to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  HOG.\N: 
H.R.  9192.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  create  an  additional 
Judicial   district   in   southern   Maryland;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McSPADDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Jarman,  and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
H.R.  9193.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  for  National  Guard  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
H.R.  9194.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  study 
of  the  alternative  uses  Including  the  recre- 
ational, conservation,  and  preservation  uses, 
of    the    New    River;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford.  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.    PoDELL,   Mr.   Rees,   and 
Mr.  Talcott)  : 
H.R.  9195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  in  order  to  provide  that  States 
may  not  have  less  strict  standards  with  re- 
spect to  marketing,  labeling,  packaging,  and 
Ingredient    requirements    than    those    made 
under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  O-HARA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dellenback)  : 
H.R.  9196.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  (a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  and 
procedures  for  submts.sion  and  disapproval 
of  the  basic  opportunity  grant  family  con- 
tribution schedule;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.R.  9197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  confidentiality  of  In- 
formation furnished  in  response  to  question- 
naires, inquiries,  and  other  requests  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  to  provide  for  a  mid- 
decade  sample  survey  of  population,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  9198.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  protect  the  needs 
of  Interstate  commerce  for  railroad  freight 
cjirs  by  certifying  his  approval  or  disapproval 
of  plans  submitted  to  him  by  grain  e.Kporters 
regarding  their  proposed  u.se  of  railroad 
freight  cars  In  connection  with  certain  sales 
of  grain  for  export,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  9199.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code.   "Patents."   and   for  other   pur- 
po:;es;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  R.AILSB.'VCK    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cohen  )  : 
H.R.  9200.  A  bill  to  amend  title   18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  u;i  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Drinan.     Mr.     CoNVERS,     and     Mr. 
Ranged  : 
H.R.  9201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  a  Federal  court,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  U.S.  prosecutor, 
to  place  certain  persons  charged  with  Fed- 
eral crimes  in  programs  of  community  super- 
vision and  services;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  9202.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  au- 
thority for  inspection  of  Income  tax  returns 
by  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mea-.as. 

By    Mr.    RODINO: 
H.R.  9203.  A  bill  to  reform  consent  decree 
procedures,   to  Increase  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  to  revise  the 


Expediting  Act  as  it  pertains  to  appellate 
review;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  223  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit 
harassing  telephone  calls  made  to  collect  al- 
leged debts,  and  to  Inform  the  public  of 
their  right  to  be  free  from  harassing,  coer- 
cive, abusive,  and  obscene  telephone  calls;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER : 
HJl.  9205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  pea- 
nuts; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Rooney    of   Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    Kyros,    Mr.    Gude,   Mr. 
Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hob- 
ton,   Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr.   Lehman, 
Mr.   Harrington,  Mrs.   Grasso,  Ivir! 
Nix,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mrs.  GRiFFrras,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.   Bafalis,   Mr.   Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Keat- 
ing,   Ms.    Abzug,    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Stark,   Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Studds)  ; 
H.R.  9206.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
painful  devices  In  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds;    to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    Kyros,    Mr.    Gude,    Mr. 
Waldee,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.    CoRMAN,    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr. 
HUDNUT,   Mr.   Williams,   Mr.  Bing- 
ham, and  Mr.  Coughlin)  ; 
H.R.  9207.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
painful  devices  in  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds;   to  the  Committee   on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Corman)  : 
HJR.  9208.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  the  National 
Professions  Foundation;    to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  9209.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  California  the  Channel  Islands  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 

H.R.  9210.  A  bin  to  provide  Information 
for  more  effectively  dealing  with  national 
energy  problems  by  directing  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  a  study  of 
emission  control  equipment  and  techniques 
applicable  to  the  smokestacks  of  coal -burn- 
ing powerplants  and  offer  recommendations 
for  their  improvement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  9211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Me- 
tabolism, and  Digestive  Diseases  In  order  to 
advance  the  national  attack  on  diabetes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.DoN- 

ohue,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Moak- 

LEY,  and  Mr.  Studds)  : 

H.R.  9212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  In  order  to 

establish   a  framework   of  national   science 

policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific 

talent  and  resources  on  Its  priority  problems, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Klu- 
czYNSKi,    Mr.   Blackburn,   and   Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois)  : 
H.R.   9213.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition    of    food    supplements,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Dellums,    Mr.    Diggs,    Mr.    Drinan, 
Mr.  ECKHARDT,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Hel- 
stoski,  Ms.   HoLTZMAN,    Mr.    Koch, 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.   Owens,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Waldie)  : 
H.R.  9214.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  code  of  ac- 
countability  and    liability   for    Government 
officials  engaged  In  making  national  security 
policy:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  (for  himself  and"  Mr. 
FuQUA )  : 
H.R.  9215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Capital   Planning   Act  of   1952   as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  9216.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  programs  for 
youth   camp   safetj ;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9217.  A  bin  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  and  National  Fire  Academy  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  assist  Slate  and  local  govern- 
ments in  reducing  the  Incidence  of  death, 
personal  in)urv,  and  property  damage  from 
fire,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  coor- 
dination of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

Bv  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  9218.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  oil  Imports  be  carried  on  U.S. -flag 
vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STEED   (for  himself,  Mr.  Jar- 
man,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa, and  Mr.  McSpadden)  : 
H.R.  9219.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  the  United 
States   hold   certain   land   in   trust   for  the 
absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa;   to    the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GINN: 
H.J.  Res.  657.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that,  except  In  time  of  war  or  economic  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  Congress,  expenditures 
of  the  Government  may  not  exceed  the  reve- 


nues of  the  Government  during  any  fiscal 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  658.  Joint   resolution,  a  national 
education  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  659.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guaranteeing  the  right  to  life  to  the 
unborn,  the  111,  the  aged,  or  the  Incapaci- 
tated; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALSH  (for  himself,  Mt.'mc- 
EwEN,    and   Mr.   Roncallo   of   New 
York )  : 
H.J.  Res.  660.  Joint     resolution     providing 
that   certain   mass   transit   service   operated 
wholly  within  one  State  shall  be  subject  to 
regulation  by  that  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  266.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  Relationship  of  Pesticides  to 
Environmental  Issues  and  other  matters;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Brown   of   California, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Eshle- 
MAN,    Mr.    Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, Mr.  GUNTER,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Willi \MS,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin) : 
H.    Res.    486.    Resolution    saluting    Hank 
Aaron  for  his  achievements  both  on  and  off 
the  baseball  field;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Harvey.  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois.    Mrs.   Chisholm.   Mr.   Del- 
lums. Mr.  Young  of  Georgia.  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Clay.  Ms. 
Abzug,   Mr.   Danielson,   Mr.   Young 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Dorn, 
Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr.    Stark,   and 
Mr.  Michel)  : 
H.    Res.    487.    Resolution    saluting    Hank 
Aaron  for  his  achievements  both  on  and  off 
the  baseball  field;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CRONIN: 
H.  Res.  488.  Resolution  relating  to  the  em- 


ployment of  student  congressional  Interns  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  i  for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Mr  Aspin, 
Mr.  Bergland.  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Bur- 
gener.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Collier, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  A:r  DtLSKi.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr    Ounter. 

Ms.       HOLTZMAN,       Mr.       HUBER.      Mr. 

Ketchum,    Mr.    Long    of   Maryland, 
Mr.  MiLFORD,  Mr.  Moaklev.  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.   PoDELL.   Mr.   Rees.   Mr.   Rosen- 
thal.  Mr.   Roy,   Mr.   Runnels,   and 
Mr.  Sikes)  : 
H.  Res.  489.  Resolution  to  amend  the  P.ules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
as  a  standing  committee  of  the  House  the 
Committee   on   Energy,   and   fcr  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  en  Rules. 

By   Mr.    GIBBONS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thone.    Mr.   TiERNAN,    Mr.    Veysey, 
Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.  Res.  490.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the   House  of  Representatives   to   estab- 
lish as  a  standing  committee  of  the  House 
the  Committee  on  Energy,  and  fcr  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

275.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  funding  to  enforce  the  necessary 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  California 
desert;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.R.  9220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
and  Margerita  Harris;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  9221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Bereznickl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
H.R.  9222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Voth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


^m^XTY.— Wednesday,  July  11, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland). 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou,  In  whose  life  we  find  our  life, 
through  the  gift  of  whose  spirit  we  do 
our  work  and  bear  our  burdens,  grant  us 
now  the  sense  of  Thy  nearness.  We 
would  open  our  hearts  freely  to  Thy 
spirit,  our  minds  to  Thy  law,  and  our 
wUls  to  Thy  quickening  energy.  Dwell  in 
us  and  make  us  fruitful.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 


COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomihation  of  Gary  L.  Seevers. 
of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unsnimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  July  10. 1973,  be  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  New  Report. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
under  New  Report,  will  be  stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  1560 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
on  July  6,  the  Emergency  Employment 
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Amendments  of  1973  (S.  1560 1  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  On  receiving  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  an  error  was  noted  due  to  a 
technical  mistake  in  the  filing  of  the  bill. 
There  are  two  section  5's — one  of  which 
should  have  been  omitted  in  the  reported 
committee  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
as  reported  be  star-printed  as  corrected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSCRIPT  OF  "FACE  THE 
NATION"— JULY  8.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  transcript  of  a  broadcast 
over  the  CBS  television  network  entitled 
"Face  the  Nation"  on  July  8,  1973,  in 
which  I  participated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"Pace  the  Nation"  as  Broadcast  Over  the 
CBS  Television  Network  and  the  CBS 
Radio  Network,  StrNDAY,  July  8.   1973 

Oeobge  Herman.  Senator  Byrd,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  letter  refusing  to  testify  or  to 
open  Presidential  and  White  House  papers  to 
the  Ervln  Committee  means  that  John  Dean, 
for  example,  cannot,  as  he  promised,  make 
available  to  the  committee  copies  of  his  own 
papers  still  inside  the  White  House.  Do  you 
think  the  Senate  would  support  an  Ervln 
Committee  subpoena  of  such  pertinent  White 
House  papers? 

Senator  Byrd.  In  the  first  place,  Senator 
Ervln  has  Indicated  that  he  will  not  support 
the  Issuance  of  such  a  subpoena.  At  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  think  the  Senate  would  be  likely 
to  go  along  with  whatever  reconunendatlon 
that  Senator  Ervln  would  make. 

Annocncer.  From  CBS  Washington,  Pace 
the  Nation,  a  spontaneous  and  xonrehearsed 
news  Interview  with  the  Majority  Whip  of 
the  Senate,  Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Senator  Byrd  wlU  be  questioned  bv 
CBS  News  Correspondent  Marya  McLaughlin, 
Milton  Vlorst,  Syndicated  Colunmlst  for  the 
Washington  Star-News,  and  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent George  Herman. 

Herman.  Senator  Byrd.  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
recall  Senator  Ervln  saying  that  he  would 
not  subpoena  the  papers,  for  example,  of 
John  Dean.  If  he  should,  or  If  the  committee 
should  try  to  subpoena  such  documents 
which  witnesses  have  testified  about — If  that 
should  happen,  do  you  think  the  Senate 
would  support  an  all-out  confrontation  with 
the  President? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  may  have  misunderstood 
your  original  question.  I  think  my  reference 
to  Senator  Ervln  may  have  been  with  respect 
to  subpoenaing  the  President  himself.  I  think 
that  the  Senate  will  probably  support  the 
position  of  Senator  Ervln  If  he  should  elect 
to  subpoena  such  papers.  I  would  hope  that 
such  a  confrontation  would  not  occur  Just 
now. 

ViORST.  Senator,  the  Gallup  Polls  pub- 
lished this  m.or'vna;  say  that  seven  of  ten 
Ameruars  r.ow  b»lleve  that  the  President 
actually  participated  In  the  Watergate  cover- 
up.  What  do  y^u  coiislder,  assuming  the  ac- 
qulsltl  -:i  of  appropriate  evidence,  a.";  en-iu'ids 
for  Impeachment,  and  what  trend  do  you 
dlsr?r'.'.  within  the  Senate  "ow  on  the  pros- 
pect for  Impeaching  t\\e  Presldeiif 

Senaror  B'^no  T  'hlnk  that  t^i'k  of  Im- 
pea«hme:'.t  at  rhe  present  time  's  nrernanire. 
I  don'r-  think  that  there's  hard  evidence  to 
support,  l!npe.%cnme:ir.  I  think  that  this  1«  a 
ivst  resort,  and  I  would  hope  thar  we  would 
wait  and  bf>  a  little  »5'.t  patie  ir  before  we 
detprmine  that  someb.Tdy's  gi'ilt-. 

VioRST.  Why  dj  you  "think  soven  of  ten 
Americans  then  have  told  the  Gallup  Poll 


that  they  think  the  President's  participation 
was  real? 

Ser  ator  Byrd.  In  the  cover-up? 

ViORST.  Vcs. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well.  I  thiuk  that's  the  way 
they  feel,  but  I  still  don't  think  the  hard 
evide;.ce  is  there  to  support  the  drastic  move 
far  impeaohmeut. 

M^L.\UGHLiN.  Seiiator,  do  you  think  that 
the  way  the  President  has  handled  this  whole 
situatiOii  h.m^eif  may  be  a  cause  for  the  re- 
.lecttou  of  ih.xx.  pol'T 

Se:iator  Byrd.  Ves.  I  do.  I  think  he  has  con- 
tributed to  su.spij'.ons  and  doubts  by  givii  g 
a  Uttle  'J. I  of  l-iXormatlon  at  a  time,  just  that 
which  is  iiievlrable  and  which  Is  required  by 
public  op:. lion. 

McL\UGHLiN.  And  you  think  that  may  give 
the  people  the  l:npress;on  that  he  Is  trying  to 
cover  up^ 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes.  And  on  each  occasion — 
you  will  recall  he  spoke  on  August  of  last 
year  at  which  time  he  said  that  ro  one  on 
the  White  Hou.se  itafl  or  in  the  admml.stra- 
tion  was  Involved  in  this  bizarre  incident. 
And  then  ou  April  17  he  said  that  he  had  new 
hifarmatioa  and  load  launched  a  new  and 
intensive  inquiry,  and  then  on  April  30  of 
course  he  accepted  the  resignations  of  cer- 
tain White  House  people,  and  then  on  May  22 
he  gave  a  iiew  story  which  Involved  security 
aspects.  So  from  time  to  time  he  has  seemed 
to  condescend  to  give  a  little  more  and  a 
little  more  by  way  of  explanation,  and  I  think 
that  tliese  variations  in  his  stories  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  continued  to  isolate  himself 
from  the  people  and  from  the  press — all  of 
these  things  I  think  have  contributed  to 
growing  suipiclons  and  doubts  with  respect 
to  the  veracity  of  his  stories,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  Is  indeed  telling  the  whole 
truth. 

Herman.  Are  you  ready  to  amend  your 
own  statement  of  last  May.  May  23,  when 
you  said  to  this  day  there  Is  no  direct  testi- 
mony or  evidence  of  Presidential  involve- 
ment, and  unless  and  until  convinring  evi- 
dence Is  presented,  no  man  should  jump  to 
hasty  conclusions  based  on  rumor  or  hear- 
say? Have  you  amended  that  to  a  certain 
extent? 

Senator  Byrd.  No,  I  still  stand  by  that. 

Herman.  You  think  there  is  some  convinc- 
ing evidence  now  or  direct  testimony? 

Senator  Byrd.  Tliere  is  some  testimony,  but 
it  comes  from  an  individual  whose  own  credi- 
bility has  been  Impaired  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Now  if  that  evidence  that  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dean  is  not  discredited,  then 
the  situation  I  think  will  look  worse.  I  must 
say  that  Mr.  Dean's  credibility  has  been  en- 
hanced by,  one.  the  fact  that  the  White 
House  reluctantly  agreed  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  met  with  Mr.  Dean  30  to  35  times 
earlier  this  year,  and  Mr.  Dean's  testimony 
Is  enhanced  also  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
unflappable  and  unshakeable  during  five 
(lays  of  Intense  que.stionlng.  Furthermore. 
the  reluctance  of  the  President  or  his 
adamant  position,  may  I  say,  in  refusing 
to  give  to  the  Ervln  Committee  any  of  the 
papers,  any  of  the  White  House  papers — 
which  would  include  Mr.  Dean's  papers — 
would  also  I  think  lend  additional  creaibllity 
to  Mr.  Dean's  testimony. 

ViOHST.  Senator,  you  are  a  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Constitution  provides  that 
if  there  Is  to  be  impetichment.  It  Is  the  Senate 
which  must  actually  vote  It.  Of  all  the 
various  allegations  running  acro-s  the  board 
a.ssoolated  with  the  Watergate,  which,  in  vour 
mind  as  a  lawyer  ai.i  as  a  constitutionalist, 
do  you  believe  would  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  standards  of  the  Constitution  for  his^h 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  If  Indeed  the  evi- 
dence were  there? 

Senator  Byro.  Well,  various  felonies  have 
been  committed  here — briberv,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  justice,  conspiracv  to  obstruct  1us- 
tl'^e,  perUiry.  subornation  of  perjury.  The-e 
are  several  areas  in  which  I  think  ifit  could 
be  shown  that   the  President  had  actively 


participated,  or  that  he  was  an  accessory 
to  an  act,  then  It  would  become  very  serious 
I  thmk  that — 

VioRST.  Would  that  more  or  less  force  the 
Senate's  hand.  In  conjunction  with  the 
House  which  also  has  certain  constitutional 
obligations? 

Senator  Byrd.  There  could  be  develop- 
ments which  would  force,  I  think,  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  act.  but.  first  of  all.  i 
think  before  one  can  expect  Impeachment 
proceedings  to  begin,  public  opinion  really 
has  to  support  such  a  move,  and  I  don't 
think  that  public  opinion  has  crystallized  to 
that  point, 

McLaughlin.  Senator,  what  would  you 

if  you  could  tap  President  Nixon  on  the 
shoulder  and  suggest  what  he  should  do  next 
to  extricate  himself  and  as  much  of  his  ad- 
ministration from  this  as  he  possibly  can— 
what  should  he  do? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well.  I  think  he  has  missed 
the  opportunity  to  have  done  something,  and 
that  was  In  the  very  beginning  to  have  stated 
fully  and  frankly  and  candidly  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  precisely  what  happened  Insofar 
as  he  truthfully  knew  It. 

McLatjghlin.  What  can  he  do  now? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  that  the  only  thing 
that  he  can  do  now  is,  one,  to  stop  isolating 
himself  from  the  public;  two.  to  speak  to  the 
people  yet  about  the  questions  that  are  on 
the  minds  of  the  media  and  the  public.  And 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  best  forum 
in  which  he  could  do  this  would  be  a  press 
conference.  I  don't  think  that  the  issuance 
of  press  releases,  such  as  that  one  on  May  22, 
or  a  televised  appearance,  such  as  the  one 
on  April  30,  will  convince  the  people  because 
there  is  not  the  free  play  of  questions,  the 
give  and  the  take,  the  spontaneity  of  the 
questions  and  the  answers,  that  are  so  much 
needed  In  order  to  convince  the  people  that 
the  truth,  the  full  truth.  Is  being  told. 

Herman.  Well,  now,  your  answer  to  both 
Mr.  Vlorst  and  Miss  McLaughlin  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  are  in  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  President,  as  things  now 
stand,  can  govern  the  country  freelv  and 
strongly  and  without  difficulties  because  of 
the  popular  doubt  of  him. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  don't  think  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  yet  at  which  one  could  say 
that  the  President  ought  to  resign  becausie 
he  cannot  govern  the  country.  That  time 
may  come.  I  think  the  posslbUlty  of  that 
happening  is  probably  greater  than  the  pos- 
sibility of  Impeachment,  but  even  that.  I  say. 
Is  In  the  future — if  It  is  ever  reached. 

Herman.  Are  you  saying  though  that  there 
Is  some  loss  of  ability  to  govern  already? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
question  about  that,  but  I  don't  think  that 
It  Is  so  mortal  at  this  point  as  to  leave  the 
President  no  other  way  out. 

Herman.  Is  It  perhaps  good?  Some  of  his 
loss  of  power? 

Senator  Byrd.  No.  Well,  I  would  rather  say 
that  what  has  happened  Is  not  good  for  the 
presidency,  for  the  President,  for  his  party. 
or  for  the  country. 

VioRST.  Senator,  tf  we  get  down  to  this  res- 
l2;natlon-lmpenchment  dilemrnrs,  at  some 
point  off  In  the  future,  do  you  think  that  the 
President  will  be  able  to  rely  on  members  of 
his  own  party  on  a  partisan  basis  to  support 
him  both  within  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
or  do  you  think  that  this  Is  golnc:  to  be  an 
Issue  that  will  be  judged  apart  from  parti- 
sanship rnci  much  more  on  its  merits? 

Senator  Byrd.  If  that  time  ever  comes,  it 
win  be  Judged  on  the  basis.  I  think,  of  what's 
good  for  the  country,  and  will  not  be  so 
much  determined  on  a  partisan  basis.  I  think 
really  that  If  Mr.  President — If  the  President 
is  ever  forced  to  resign.  It  will  be  because,  by 
and  large,  the  people  In  his  own  pnrty  feel 
that  that  is  the  onlv  thing  to  do. 

Vto'ST.  And  you  dcn't  tMnk  he  Is  "zoing  to 
be  able  to  count  on  them  when  the  cMps  are 
down  If  the  e\  idence  is  overwhelming? 

Senator    Bvrd.    If    the    evidencs    is    over- 
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whelming,  I  don't  thmk  he  could  count  on 
them. 

McLaughlin.  Senator,  there's  been  some 
talk  that  the  Congress  Is  reasserting  Its  pow- 
ers. As  a  leader,  do  you  see  that  as  a  true 
fact  or  Is  It  simply  because  Watergate  has 
so  devastated  the  President  that — I'm  not 
Indicating  that  you're  trying  to  hit  a  man 
when  he's  down,  but  a  lot  of  Republicans  who 
had  been  backing  the  President  now  feel  freer 
not  to.  Is  there  any  new  reassertion  of  power 
In  the  Congress,  or  is  It  Just  Watergate  that's 
given  you  a  little  road  to  travel? 

Senator  Bykd.  I  think  a  retissertlon  of  con- 
gressional power  was  In  the  making  before 
Watergate  came  upon  the  scene.  I  do  think 
that  the  President  has  been  wounded,  and 
there's  an  old  line  in  an  old  reader  which  I 
recall  from  many  years  ago  which  says,  that 
the  bird  with  a  broken  pinion  never  soars 
as  high  again.  Now  the  President  has  suf- 
fered a  broken  pinion.  Depending  upon  fu- 
ture developments,  he  may  be  able  to  retrieve 
some  of  the  confidence  and  the  credibility 
that  have  suffered,  but  at  this  point  I  would 
have  some  doubts  about  it.  I  think  in  any 
event  the  President  has  been  weakened,  and 
I  think  we  can  see  this  in  the  compromise 
that  came  about  with  respect  to  the  ban  on 
bombing  in  Cambodia.  I  don't  think  that  the 
President  would  have  compromised  at  all  for 
the  setting  of  any  date  had  it  not  been  lor 
Watergate. 

McLaughlin.  He — I  mean,  there's  some  In- 
dication that  he  may  want  to  come  back  to 
you  again  and  extend  that  bombing.  He  may 
not  have  compromised. 
Senator  Byrd.  Well,  he  did  compromise, 

Herman.  He  still  has  to  ask  Congress 

Senator  Byrd.  He  still  has  to  ask  Congress, 
and  I  don't  think  that — I  don't  think  that 
Congress  will  respond  to  such  a  request. 

Herman.  You  named  one  example,  Cam- 
bodia. How  about  the  rest  of  the  horizon? 
Has  the  dollar  suffered,  has  the — Is  the  FBI 
demoralized?  What  are  the  other  symptoms, 
if  any? 

Senator  Byrd.  There  are  many  other  symp- 
toms, and  you've  named  two  of  such.  The 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  the  jittery  stock 
market;  the  loss  of  confidence  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  this  administration's  ability  to  deal 
with  the  economic  situation — all  of  these 
things.  I  think,  are  to  some  degree  phenom- 
ena of  Watergate. 

ViORST.  Senator,  before  you  said  that  you 
thought  the — going  back  to  this  impeach- 
ment business — the  impeachment  or  resig- 
nation decision  would  be  based  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  good  of  the  country.  Do  you  mean 
that  In  terms  of  a  political  decision — I  don't 
mean  a  partisan  decision,  but  a  political  de- 
cision, as  opposed  to  a  decision  based  upon 
a  clear  violation  of  the  law  and  a  violation  of 
constitutional  duties? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  of  course,  if  there 
were  a  clear  violation  of  the  law.  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  might  then  begin  and 
might  succeed.  But  barring  that,  there 
could — and  I  hope  there  never  will — but 
there  could  develop  a  situation  In  which  the 
President  simply  could  no  longer  govern 
because  of  the  lack  of  credibility  in  any  of 
his  actions.  Take,  for  example,  the  economic 
Situation.  The  greatest  disease  feared  by 
Wall  Street  and  foreign  money  markets  Is 
the  disease  of  uncertainty.  Watergate  breeds 
uncertainty.  And  the  panicky  situation  that 
we've  seen  developing  overseas,  I  think.  Is  to 
a  great  extent  to  be  attributed  to  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  foreign  money  markets  that 
the  administration  is  In  trouble,  that  it  has 
been  badly  shaken  because  of  Watergate,  and 
that  It  does  not  have  the  will  or  the  abilitv 
to  deal  with  the  economic  rituation.  Now  if 
that  situation  should  develop  Into  a  serious 
economic  crisis,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  of  the  President  remaining  In 
power  would  not  be  presented  in  moral  and 
ethical  terms  alone,  but  It  could  shift  to  the 
economic  and  the  more  material  terms.  And 
then  I  think  It  would  become  very  serious. 


Herman.  Let's  try  to  explore  how  far  can 
we  push  blaming  everything  on  the  Water- 
gate. Is  the  Watergate  responsible  for  infla- 
tion? Is  the  Watergate  responsible  for  the 
gasoline  shortage?  How  far  does  It  go? 

Senator  Byrd.  No,  the  Watergate  is  not  In 
Itself  responsible,  but  it  Is  a  factor  because 
of  the  loss  of  confidence  in  foreign  govern- 
ments that  this  government  can  act  with 
effectiveness  as  an  agent  In  controlling  its — 
our  own  economic  problems.  And  I  think  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  dollar  overseas 
reflects  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
economy  at  home. 

Herman.  Well,  now,  we're  In  this  position 
where  we're  banning  the  exports  of  soybeans 
and  other  feed — high  protein  feed  grains. 
Every  time  we  ban  an  export  we  weaken  our 
position  overseas,  don't  we?  It's  the  exports 
that  help  our  balance  of  trade.  What's  to  be 
done?  How  do  we  balance  our  Interests  be- 
tween those  two  incomes? 

Senator  Byrd.  We're  in  a  very  tough  situa- 
tion. I  think  that  there  must  be  an  advent 
of  a  new,  tough  Phase  IV  control  program, 
and  hopefully  long  before  the  full  sixty  days 
that  were  set  for  the  freeze  have  terminated. 
And  I  think  that  control  program  must  have 
the  credibility  of  strong  leadership  behind 
it.  And  in  addition  to  that — 
Herman.  Will  It? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  you  say  will  It?  Mr. 
Shultz  Is  an  honorable  man;  he's  a  very 
capable  man.  But  both  he  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  I 
think,  are  strong  advocates  of  the  Chicago 
monetary  school  of  thought,  which  says  that 
all  bets  must  be  placed  on  free  economic 
forces. 

ViORST.  Senator,  you've  mentioned 

Senator  Byrd.  And  I — I  agree  with  this  in 
normal  times,  but  we're  living  in  an  ab- 
normal situation. 

VioRST.  You  mentioned  Cambodia  before. 
You  supported  the  amendment  to  cut  off 
funds,  and  then  supported  the  so-called  com- 
promise to  contmue  bombing  until  August 
15.  It's  been  said  that  that  compromise  was 
arrived  at  only  in  order  to  save  the  Presi- 
dent's face — another  facet  of  Watergate — 
and  didn't  really  make  much  sense  either 
militarily  or  diplomatically.  Do  you  have  a 
good  explanation  for  that  compromise,  for 
bombmg  Cambodia  up  untu  the  flft«enth 
of  August?  And  what  about  the  adminis- 
tration's talk  now  about  asking  for  another 
extension? 

Senator  Byrd.  May  I  come  to  that  short- 
ly? I  want  to  say  further  In  addressing  the 
question  which  you  gave  to  me,  Mr.  Her- 
man, as  long  as — what  I  tried  to  say.  I  think, 
or  what  I  was  getting  to.  was  that  as  long 
as  you  have  men  like  Mr.  Shultz  adminis- 
tering the  program  of  tight  controls,  and 
dally  saving  that  we — well,  we  reallv  don't 
want  this  and  we're  going  to  do  away  with 
It  as  soon  as  possible— then  I  think  its 
credibility  suffers.  And  I  say  this  without 
any  reflection  upon  Mr.  Shultz.  I  think  he's 
a  man  of  the  highest  caliber,  and  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  him.  But  I  think 
the  President  has  been— has  received  con- 
flicting advice,  he's  received  bad  advice,  and 
I  think  that  all  of  these  things  put  together 
shake  the  confidence  of  foreign  governments, 
and  our  own  people,  in  the  control  programs 
that  have  come  along  thus  far — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  initial  freesse  In  August  of 
1971,  and  Phase  Il^Phase  II,  which  was  pre- 
maturely lifted. 

Now.  what  brought  about  the  compromise? 
In  the  first  place.  I  think  there's  a  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  leadership  in  Con- 
gress, certainly  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  the  Congress  would  not  be  able 
to  muster  the  two-thirds  votes  necessary  to 
override  a  presidential  veto.  Now  It  probably 
could  have  been  done  In  the  Senate.  But 
with  this  fact  of  life  facing  us,  we  felt  that 
it  was — that  It  was  at  least  a  partial  achieve- 
ment of  our  goal,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  In  setting  the  August  15  deadline. 
There — I  would  say  there  are  a  majority  of 


the  members  of  both  houses  who  look  with 
great  disfavor  upon  the  continued  bombing, 
even  between  now  and  August  15  But  legis- 
lation really  is  the  art  of  the  possible,  and 
In  this  Instance  It  was  what  we  could  get 
rather  than  the  doctrinaire  position  of  what 

we  would  Uke  to 

ViORST.  What  argument  did  the  President 
and  his  people  make  that  this  bombing 
from  now  to  August  15  w-ould  serve  some 
purpose?  I— the  utility  of  it  Is  sort  of  elu- 
sive, It  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  agree  with  you.  and  I 
think  I  come  with  pretty  good  credentials 
In  this  field.  I  supported  the  President  on 
Viet  Nam.  on  his  Vletnamlzatlon  program, 
and  Mr.  Laird  said  that  was  a  success.  I 
supported  the  President  In  his  efforts  to  get 
the  prisoners  of  war  home,  and  he  stated 
that  we  had  achieved  an  honorable  peace. 
I  supported  him  throughout.  But  once  we 
had  achieved  that  honorable  peace.  In  his 
words — once  we  had — once  the  Vletnam- 
lzatlon program  had  been  a  success,  once 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  home,  once  Mr. 
Thleu  stated  that  South  Viet  Nam  would 
be  able  to  defend  Itself,  then  I  felt  that 
our  job  was  done,  and  I  think  that  the 
American  people,  in  the  main,  feel  the  same 
way.  So  I  don't— I.  like  you.  do  not  feel 
that  there's  any  justification  for  the  con- 
tinued bombing.  I'm  fearful  that  a  bomber 
will  be  shot  down,  there'll  be  new  prisoners 
taken,  and  we'll  get  deeper  and  deeper  into 
another  Viet  Nam. 

McLaughlin.  Senator.  I  hate  to  make  you 
jump  around  to  a  lot  of  different  things, 
but  you  did  mention  earlier,  when  you  were 
talking  to  George  Herman,  some  of  the 
things  affected  by  the  Watergate.  The  FBI 
was  one  of  the  things  mentioned.  How  do 
you  get  credibUlty  back  m  the  FBI.  and 
Is  it  a  good  Idea  to  keep  It  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  is  an 
obvious  political  appointee? 

Senator  Byrd.  Credibility,  to  use  your 
term  In  this  respect — 

McLaughlin.  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  put 
words  in  your  mouth,  you  use  your — 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  thank  you.  I  think 
what  we  both  have  reference  to  Is  a  rebirth 
of  confidence  In  the  FBI— from  within,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public.  I  think 
this  confidence  will  be  regained,  because 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Kelly  I  would 
want  to  believe  that  the  FBI— that  the 
morale  will  be  restored,  and  that  the  con- 
fidence will  be  regained. 

Herman.  That's  kind  of  a  modest  state- 
ment— you  would  want  to  believe  It.  Do  you 
not  actually  believe  It? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  one  can  only  hope — 
one  cannot  see  Into  the  futtire  what  will 
happen,  and  we  have  to  accept  Mr.  Kelly 
on  the  basis  of  his  testimony  and  on  the 
basis  of  his  record  of  experience.  He  had  21 
years  in  the  FBI.  12  years  as  the  chief  police 
officer  In  a  large  American  city.  And  so  we 
think  that  he  is  a  good  man.  If  he  is.  I  think 
that  that  confidence  will  be  restored. 

I  am  concerned,  and  have  bee  i.  about  the 
fact  that  the  FBI  Is  so  subordinate  to  the 
Attorney  General — and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  personalities.  'Jie  Attorney  General 
is  a  polltlcally-motlvatod  cabinet  cfficer,  un- 
der any  administration,  whether  it  be  Demo- 
cr.itic  or  whether  it  be  Republican.  .Knd  It 
conrerns  me  that  tiie  l.trgest  intelligence- 
gathering  network  in  the  free  world,  and 
the  most  effective  law  enforcement  agency, 
has  to  get  its  directives  largely  frr>m  this 
politically  motivated  cabinet  ofScer  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  g-eater  decree  of  In- 
dependence from  that  cabinet  ofiicer.  .so  that 
the  FBI  cannot  l^e  used  in  a  partis  in  way  by 
an  administration  a";  a  secret  p"l'.re  force. 
I  don't  know  that  full  Inirpenr'ence  can 
ever  be  given  to  the  FBI.  I  do  th'nk  that 
there  ought  to  be  ndeqt;ate  congressional 
oversight,  and  I  feel  that  this  will  come. 

VioRST.  Senator,  you're  a  member  of  the 
Senate    Rules    Committee.    Tlie    New    York 
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Times  this  morning  reported  that  this  com- 
mittee In  secret  session  voted  actually  to 
weaken  current  laws  on  campaign — politi- 
cal contributions  to  campaigns,  specifically 
reporting  requirements  and  corporation  and 
labor  union  gifts.  Is  the  story  true?  Did  you 
vote  for  this — this  weakening?  And  In  view 
of  Watergate,  Is  this  the  time  to  be  weaken- 
ing our  laws  on  campaign  contributions? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  must  say  I  did — in  an- 
swer. In  direct  answer  to  your  question — I 
did  not  vote  in  conmilttee.  I  was  busy  with 
my  own  bill  on  the  floor  while  the  committee 
was  marking  up  this  bill — my  bill  shorten- 
ing the  campaign  periods.  I  think  that  there 
win  be  a  vigorous  fight  on  the  floor,  and 
there  will  be,  I  think,  many  efforts  to  im- 
prove whatever  legislation  Is  reported.  And 
I  think  that  In  the  final  analysis  we  will  get 
a  strong  bill. 

Herman.  And  on  that  note,  thank  you  very 
much.  Senator  Byrd,  for  being  with  us  today 
on  Face  the  Nation. 

Announcer.  Today  on  Face  the  Nation, 
the  Majority  Whip  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  was  inter- 
viewed by  CBS  News  Correspondent  Marya 
McLaughlin.  Milton  Vlorst.  syndicated  col- 
umnist for  the  Washington  Star-News,  and 
CBS  News  Correspondent  George  Herman. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  my  time. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


A     TRIBUTE     TO     HON.     JAMES     A. 
SIMPSON  OF  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
death  of  Hon.  James  A.  Simpson,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  July  8.  1973.  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  the  Nation  lost 
one  of  their  greatest  citizens. 

Senator  Simpson,  born  in  McEwen. 
Tenn.,  on  January  28,  1890,  and  a  1912 
graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  on  his  admission  to  the  Ala- 
bama bar  in  1912.  Rapidly  he  became 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
lawvers  in  the  State  of  Alab'^ma.  and 
his  law  firm,  Lange.  Simpson,  Robinson, 
and  Somerville,  one  of  the  most 
eminent. 

He  combined  a  great  mind,  a  rare 
legal  talent,  dedication,  and  love  of  his 
profession  with  a  tremendous  capacity 
for  hard  work  which  others  found  it 
difficult  to  match.  Add  to  those  qualities 
his  sterling  character,  his  loyalty,  his 
faith  in  God,  his  love  of  his  country,  his 
family,  and  his  fellow  man  and  you  have 
a  portrayal — inadequate  though  it  is — 
of  this  great  man.  How  thankful  I  am 
that  he  remained  in  his  prime,  with  his 
full  force  and  vigor  right  up  until  this 
death. 

Senator  Simpson  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Alabama  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1927-31,  and  In  the  State 
Senate  1935-47,  during  the  last  4  years 


of  which  he  was  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate. 

With  a  great  career  of  successes  in 
many  fields,  it  must  have  been  a  dis- 
appointment to  him  that  he  was  not 
given  the  privilege  of  rounding  out  his 
great  career  by  serving  the  people  of 
Alabama  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  1944  and  1946  he  ran  strong  races 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  What  an  outstand- 
ing U.S.  Senator  he  would  have  made, 
what  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  Ala- 
bama and  the  South,  what  a  supporter 
of  States  rights  and  of  constitutional 
government.  Had  he  been  elected  he 
would  have  been  a  Senator  in  the  mold 
of  Oscar  W.  Underwood.  Gen.  John 
Tyler  Morgan,  and  Gen.  Edmund  W. 
Pettus,  great  Alabamians  who  were 
giants  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Many  times  I  have  had  the  occasion 
to  give  my  appraisal  of  Senator  Simp- 
son. My  view  is  and  has  ever  been  that 
Senator  James  A.  Simpson  is  the  ablest 
man  we  have  had  in  the  political  life  of 
Alabama  in  my  memory.  Having  had 
the  privilege  of  being  numbered  among 
his  friends  and  having  admired  and 
respected  him  so  much  through  the 
years.  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss  in  his  death. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama 
and  in  my  own  behalf  I  salute  this  great 
Alabama  patriot,  statesman,  attorney, 
and  outstanding  citizen.  Mrs.  Allen 
joins  me  in  expressing  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Florence 
Simpson,  and  to  his  sons,  Joseph  W. 
Simpson,  James  E.  Simpson,  and  Henry 
E.  Simpson. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Notice  of  I.vTFNrioN  To  iNTrRCHANOE 
Jurisdiction  of  Cert.mn  Civil  Works 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  the  Intention  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  Agriculture  to 
interchange  Jurisdiction  of  civil  works  and 
Forest  Service  acquired  lands  at  Laurel  River 
Lake  project.  Kentucky  (witii  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Eeport  on  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
c»-REMENT  From  Smau  and  Other  Busi- 
ness Firms 

A  letter  frnm  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  .ind  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law  a  renort  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Procuremeat  from 
Small  and  Other  Biisiiess  Firms,  for  July 
1972-March  1973  (with  an  acdmp.anving  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
lug,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legisl.\tion  From  Department  of 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secret.iry  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
certain  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior relating  to  encouraging,  promoting, 
and  developing  travel  within  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Proposed    Lecisi-ation    F^om    Secretary    of 
Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 


lation to  provide  for  the  enlistment  and 
commissioning  of  women  In  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  District  of 
Columbia  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor-Commissioner, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C.,' 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  control  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  storage  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

International  Agreements  Entered  Into  bt 
THE  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  International 
agreements  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Summary.  Conclusions,  and  Recommenda- 
tions OF  National  Water  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  and  Members. 
National  Water  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  Summary.  Conclusions, 
and  Recommendations  of  that  Commission 
(with  an  accompanying  document) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Civil  Service 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  the  effective 
administration  of  Federal  employees'  com- 
pensation for  work-related  injuries  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  of  Alaska  Village  Demonstration 
Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Alaska  Village  Demonstration  Projects," 
dated  July  1.  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Piiblic 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
w?ere  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  nonpartisan  commission  on  Federal  elec- 
tion reform  (Rept.  No.  93-309);  and 

S.  372.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  relieve  broadcasters  of 
the  equal  time  requirement  of  section  315 
with  respect  to  Presidential  and  Vlce-F*resi- 
dentlal  candidates  and  to  amend  the  Cam- 
paign Communications  Reform  Act  ro  pro- 
vide a  further  Urrltation  on  expenditures  In 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office 
(Rept.   No.   93-310). 

Bv  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  operation  of 
all  domestic  volunteer  service  programs  by 
the  ACTION  Agency,  to  establish  certain  new 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-311). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv: 
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John  R.  Wllks,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  Northern  District  of  Indiana; 
and 

George  W.  P.  Cook,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ful- 
BBiGHTi,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

James  A.  May,  of  California,  for  promotion 
from  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3  to 
class  2  and  to  be  also  a  consular  officer; 

William  H.  Sullivan,  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Philippines; 

Paul  Rex  Beach,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador; 

William  G.  Bowdler.  of  Florida,  for  promo- 
tion from  class  1  to  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister in  the  Foreign  Service; 

William  B.  Buffum,  of  New  York,  for 
promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class  of  ca- 
reer minister  in  the  Foreign  Service; 

Jack.  B.  Kubisch.  of  Michigan,  for  promo- 
tion from  class  1  to  the  class  of  career  minis- 
ter, m  the  Foreign  Service; 

Thomas  VV.  McElhiney.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the 
class  of  career  minister,  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice; 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  for  promo- 
tion from  class  1  to  the  class  of  career  minis- 
ter, in  the  Foreign  Service; 

Malcolm  Toon,  of  Maryland,  for  promo- 
tion from  class  1  to  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister. In  the  Foreign  Service; 

PhUip  K.  Crowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Denmark; 

WUliam  D.  Brewer,  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Sudan;  and 

William  I.  Cargo,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minis- 
ter, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary   to   the   Kingdom   of   Nepal. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's conunltment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  2138  A  hill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain reporting  requirements  relating  to  Gov- 
ernment procurement.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 

S.  2139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  making  It  a  crime  to  issue  a  false  Gov- 
ernment crop  report  In  order  to  expand  such 
provisions  to  cover  the  issuance  of  any  Gov- 
ernment report  of  statistics  or  Information. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOXnNICK: 

S.  2140.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
21,  1972,  the  Indian  Peaks  study  law  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-528),  to  provide  for  management 
as  a  wilderness  area  during  the  review  period 
and  to  provide  a  date  for  completion  of  the 
review.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2141.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  execute  a  subordination  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  lands  In  Lee 
County.  South  Carolina."  Referred  to  the 
Committee   on   Agriculture   and   Forestry. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathias,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  2142.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  statistical 
commission.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  In  order  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  exempt  the  production  and 
gathering  of  natural  gas  by  small  pro- 
ducers from  the  provisions  of  such  act.  Re- 
ferred   to   the    Committee   on    Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FONG; 
8.2144.  A  bill  to  liberalize  eligibility  for 
cost-of-living   Increases   in   civil   service   re- 
tirement  annuities.   Referred    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS : 
S.  2145.  A  bill  to  aid  and  encourage  civilian 
oceanographlc  underwater  research  by  pro- 
viding for  standards  for  underwater  research 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,600  the 
annual  amount  which  Individuals  may  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  benefits 
on  account  of  excess  earnings.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI; 
S.  2147.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  conduct  a  study 
relating  to  the  procurement  and  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  products  manufac- 
tured from  recycled  materials.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Bv  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  2148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  to  expand  the  mission  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Academy  to  reflect 
the  expanded  mission.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  Mr.  Magnttson)   (for 
"himself   and   Mr.   Cotton)     (by   re- 
quest) : 
S.  2149.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  benefits  to 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and 
for  other  purposes.   Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  2138.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  'd) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  with  respect  to 
certain  reporting  requirements  relating 
to  Government  procurement.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  10 'd^  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  in  order  to  require  all  execu- 
tive agencies  which  contract  for  goods 
and  services  to  report  quarterly  their 
contract  expenditures.  This  amends  the 
Small  Business  Act.  which  pi-esently  ob- 
ligates only  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  moke  this  r°port  on  a  monthly  basis. 
The  proposed  change  calls  on  all  execu- 
tive agencies  to  show  the  appropriated 
funds  which  they  have  expended  or  obli- 
gated under  contracts  to  small  business 
and  large  business  firms  during  the 
preceding  quarter. 


In  the  Small  Business  Act,  Public  Law 
85-536.  there  is  a  declaration  of  pohcy 
that  the  "Government  should  aid.  coun- 
sel, assist,  and  protect,  insofar  as  is  pos- 
sible, the  interests  of  small  business  con- 
cerns in  order  to  preserve  free  competi- 
tive enterprise,  to  insure  that  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  total  purchases  and  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts — be  placed  with 
small-business  enterprises."  In  order 
that  we  can  make  this  determination,  we 
need  the  statistical  data  from  the  pro- 
curing agencies. 

The  Government  Procurement  Sub- 
committee of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  held  heariiigs  on  May  17 
and  18,  1973,  to  consider  several  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement.  As  a  result  of  our 
examination  of  the  recommendation  for 
the  development  of  new  standards  fcr 
determining  whether  small  businp.ss  i.- 
receiving  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Federal 
contracts,  we  noted  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  in  section  lOidi.  obligates  only 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  report  its 
procurement  statistics.  Not  to  require 
the  same  statistics  from  the  civilian 
agencies  and  consider  them  in  this  deter- 
mination seems  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  statement  at  the  commencement 
of  the  act.  While  it  is  true  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  continues  to  award 
the  bulk  of  the  Government's  contracts, 
its  relative  share  of  the  total  procure- 
ment effort  is  declining.  Specificallv'.  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense spent  76  percent  of  the  nearly  S60 
billion  procurement  dollars.  This  is  to  be 
rom.pared  with  fiscal  year  1962.  when  the 
Department  of  Defense  accounted  for 
85.4  percent  of  the  total  procurement  of 
$42  billion. 

This  proposed  modification  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  should  not  pose  an 
undue  hardship  to  the  procuring 
agencies.  At  present  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment must  make  a  report  each  month: 
hence  this  bill  would  lighten  that  ob- 
ligation. With  respect  to  the  civilian 
agencies,  they  are  currently  providing 
this  information  on  a  consolidated  basis 
semiannually. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  1-16.804 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
each  civilian  executive  agency  must  re- 
port its  procurement  data  for  the  agency 
as  a  whole  and  for  each  bureau  or  com- 
parable major  organizational  unit  of  the 
agency  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. I  see  no  reason  why  this  practice 
should  not  continue  but  on  a  more  fre- 
quent basis. 

Thus  the  bill  I  propose  today  brings 
into  line  the  reporting  obligation  of  the 
executive  agencies.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
statutory  goal  of  assessing  the  participa- 
tion of  small  business  in  Government 
contracting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  bill  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2138 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assevib'ed.  That  section 
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10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  Icllows : 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  carrying 
out  the  national  policy  to  insure  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  total  purchases  and  con- 
tracts for  property  and  services  for  the  Oov- 
ernment  be  placed  with  small-business  en- 
terprises, and  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  overall  economy  of  the  Nation,  each  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  Executive  branch 
which  procures  goods  or  services  by  contract 
shall  make  a  quarterly  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
not  less  than  forty-five  days  after  the  close 
of  the  quarter,  showing  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  department  or  agency 
which  have  been  expended,  obligated,  or 
contracted  to  be  spent  with  small-business 
concerns  and  the  amount  of  such  funds  ex- 
pended, obligated,  or  contracted  to  be  spent 
with  firms  other  than  small  business  In  the 
same  fields  of  operation.  Such  reports  shall 
show  separately  the  funds  expended,  obli- 
gated, or  contracted  to  be  spent  for  basic 
and  applied  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment." 


Jt^hj  11,  1973 


By  Mr.  PROX]>.lIRE: 
S.  2139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provi- 
sion.*; of  law  makinrr  it  a  crime  to  issue 
a  fp.lse  Government  crop  report  in  order 
to  expand  such  provisions  to  cover  th" 
issuance  of  any  Government  report  of 
statistics  or  information.  Refcn-ed  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BILL     TO     MAKE     ISStHNG     FALSE     STATISTICS     A 
CRIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
chillinfr  prospect  of  a  statistical  Water- 
gate, far  more  potent  in  effecting  the 
outcome  of  any  election  than  anv  bug- 
ging or  other  dirty  tricks,  needs  to  be 
stopped  in  its  tracks  by  legislation  mak- 
ing the  willful  falsification  of  Govern- 
ment statistics  a  crime. 

No  one  has  yet  "cooked"  or  falsified 
the  statistical  figures.  But  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  so  is  enormous.  The  announce- 
ment of  a  big  drop  in  unemployment  or 
a  huge  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  on 
the  eve  of  an  election  could  do  more  to 
help  any  administration  in  power  than 
all  the  bugging,  breaking  and  entering, 
and  scandalous  activities  associated  with 
Watergate  could  ever  do. 

NOT  IMPOSSIBLE 

And  those  who  say  it  is  Impossible 
should  consider,  merely,  the  fact  that 
equity  funding  falsified  or  fabricated 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  phoney 
insurance  policies  through  computer 
manipulation. 

MAY    NOT   NOW    BE   A    CRIME 

And  they  should  also  consider  that  as 
of  now  it  appears  that  juggling  the  un- 
employment or  cost-of-living  figures  may 
not  even  be  a  crime. 

Under  chapter  101  of  the  code  it  is  a 
crime  to  conceal  records,  make  false  crop 
reports,  false  weather  reports,  or  false 
entries  in  connection  with  money  or  se- 
curities or  court  records,  or  to  fail  to 
make  certain  reports,  but  it  is  not  clearly 
a  crime  to  falsify  the  statistical  series 
put  out  by  the  Government  on  which  so 
many  activities  rely. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill  today. 

Rt-CENT  DISTRESSING  EVENTS 

I  think  there  is  a  real  danger  of  statis- 
tical manipulation.  A  series  of  recent 
events  makes  this  legislation  imperative. 
Here  is  what  has  happened. 


First,  the  administration  ordered  that 
the  press  briefings  of  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  be  ended  when  their  sta- 
tistical experts  with  high  professional 
reputations  refused  to  put  the  glowing 
optimistic  interpretation  on  them  that 
the  White  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  had  done. 

Second,  these  same  BLS  professionals 
were  gagged  and  then  reorganized  out 
of  their  jobs. 

Third,  one  of  the  major  statistical  se- 
ries was  ended  when  the  facts  proved 
luipalatable  to  the  administration.  This 
was  the  so-called  poverty  inde.v. 

I'ourth,  the  highly  competent  and  pro- 
fessional head  of  the  BLS.  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Moore,  was  himself  fired.  Until  this  hap- 
pened that  position  was  one  which  was 
filled  for  the  duration  of  the  4-year 
term  and  one  where  the  head  was  gen- 
erally reappointed  year  in  and  year  out 
by  whatever  administration  was  in 
power. 

Fifth,  gross  political  interpretations 
have  now  been  placed  on  the  statistical 
series— unemployment  and  cost-of-living 
figures,  especially— by  political  spokes- 
men froDfi  the  steps  of  the  White  House 
itself. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  just 
appointed  two  highly  unqualified  indi- 
viduals to  fill  key  statistical  posts: 
namely,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  Commerce  Department's 
Social  and  Economic  Statistical  Admin- 
istration—SES  A— which  puts  out  at  least 
16  major  statistical  indicators. 

riNCS,  IMPRISONMENT,  AND  LOSS  OF  OFFICE 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  bill  which  specifi'es  that  to  fal- 
sify, willfully,  any  of  the  statistical  series 
can  bring  with  it  a  fine  of  $5,000.  impris- 
onment for  up  to  5  years,  forfeiture  of 
office,  and  disqualification  from  holding 
any  other  office  under  the  United  States 
for  the  remainder  of  one's  life. 

This  bill  is  needed.  It  is  a  proper  pre- 
caution for  us  to  take. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2139 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rernesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  (a)  sec- 
tion 2072  of  title  18  of  the  Unlied  States 
Cede  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  cut  "False 
crop  reports"  In  the  heading  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "False  reports  of  statistics 
or  information".  (2)  by  striking  out  "relat- 
ing to  the  products  of  the  soil"  in  such  sec- 
tion, and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
section  "and  shall  forfeit  his  office  and  be 
disqunlifled  from  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  101 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"2072.  False  crop  reports."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "2072.  False  reports  of  statis- 
tics or  Information". 


By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  2140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 21,  1972.  the  Indian  Peaks  study 
law  fPublic  Law  92-528 1,  to  provide  for 
management  as  a  wilderness  area  durin? 
the  review  period  and  to  provide  a  date 
for  completion  of  the  review.  Referred 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
92d  Congress  I  cosponsored  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Indian  Peaks  Wilderness 
The  area  was  to  be  studied  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  he  would  have 
been  required  to  report  his  recommen- 
dations within  2  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  that  biU.  The  bill  further  re- 
quired that  the  area  be  managed  as  a 
wilderness  area  during  the  2  year  study 
period,  so  that  its  suitability  for  a  poten- 
tial wilderness  designation  not  be  im- 
paired. This  bill  passed  the  Senate  but 
was  amended  in  the  House  to  delete  the 
time  requirement  and  to  delete  the  pro- 
vision which  would  have  given  the  area 
interim  protection  prior  to  a  congres- 
sional designation  as  wilderness.  The 
Senate  subsequently  accepted  the  House 
amendment  and  the  bill  was  signed  into 
law  on  October  21,   1972. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  proposing 
today  would  not  only  insure  that  this 
beautiful  area  be  protected  to  the  high- 
est degree  during  the  Forest  Service '.■= 
study— and  for  2  years  afterward— but 
would  give  the  Service  ample  time  with- 
in which  to  complete  that  review.  Study 
was  begun  in  January  pursuant  to  the 
law  passed  last  October,  the  Indian 
Peaks  study  law— Public  Law  92-528 
Thus,  the  December  1975  deadline  in  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  would  give  the 
Forest  Service  a  total  of  3  years  to  com- 
plete its  study. 

The  Service  has  the  enormous  task  of 
completing  the  review  of  all  "primitive 
areas"  by  1975  as  required  under  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964,  as  well  as  having  to 
review  a  vast  number  of  "roadless  areas" 
such  as  Indian  Peaks.  The  bill  takes  this 
into  consideration  and  will  not  only  pro- 
tect Indian  Peaks  from  encroaching 
pressures  stemming  from  the  Denver 
metropolitan  area  1  hour  away,  but 
will  also  provide  the  Forest  Service  with 
a  reasonable  time  frame  into  which  it 
can  fit  this  review  project. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  area  is  worthy  of  consideration  as 
part  of  the  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem. The  lands,  about  70.000  acres,  from 
the  south  boundary  of  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  to  Arapaho  Pass  have  been 
designated  by  the  Forest  Service  and  by 
the  Indian  Peaks  study  law  as  the  "road- 
less area"  presently  under  consideration. 
The  original  Indian  Peaks  study  law- 
was  necessary  since  under  the  Wilderness 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agricultura  is 
authorized  to  review  onlv  thore  area= 
(lissified  as  primitive  on  the  date  of  its 
cnac'mcnt.  This  magnificent  area  i? 
rractically  untouched  by  man.  yet  it 
suffers  from  not  being  classified  as 
"  rimitive."  Thus,  although  the  Forest 
Strvire  generally  maintains  a  puiicy  of 
r  ote:'fion  for  the  areas  it  review-,  t'nis 
1  Hi  V  ill  ::>revent  ary  environmental  dam- 
a.e  done  to  the  area  vhich  could  occur 
ur.der  the  act  as  it  now  exi.sts.  Indeed, 
the  vertical  walls  which  overlook  the 
area,  the  forests  which  have  never  bceu 
logged,  and  the  wealth  of  wildlife  are 
deserving  of  this  added  insurance. 

Proposals  for  the  final  boundaries  of 
this  unique  area  vary  substantially.  How- 
ever, this  bill  will  provide  a  stronger 
mandate  for  determining  the  suitability 
of  Indian  Peaks  Area  for  Inclusion  in 
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the  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
On  January  26  of  this  year,  several  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House 
introduced  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  we 
are  introducing  today.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  encourage  the  Senate  to  recognize 
the  need  for  this  amendment  to  the  In- 
dian Peaks  study  law. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  ffor  himself, 
Mr.    Mathias.    and    Mr.    Met- 
calf) : 
S.  2142.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Sta- 
tistical   Commission.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

NEW    AGENCY    PROPOSED    TO    ASSURE    "TRtTTH    IN 
STATISTICS" 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  with  Sena- 
tors Mathus  and  Metcalf  to  create  an 
independent  Statistical  Commission  to 
establish,  coordinate,  and  carry  out  sta- 
tistical policy  for  the  United  States. 
This  "truth  in  statistics"  bill  is  designed 
to  protect  the  integrity,  accuracy,  and 
confidentiality  of  Government  statistics 
and  to  insure  that  the  process  of  collect- 
ing, an-'.lyzing.  and  publishing  these  sta- 
tistics is  free  of  political  interference. 

Public  confidence  in  our  political  insti- 
tutions has  fallen  to  an  historic  low  in 
the  wake  of  the  Watergate  disclosure. 
Men  have  misused  power  to  retain  power. 
Evasion  and  dissembling  have  replaced 
truth  and  decency. 

Watergate  warns  us  of  imperfections 
in  our  system  of  government.  This  bill 
will,  if  enact?d  into  law,  correct  one  of 
those  imperfections. 

If  the  public  cannot  trust  the  nro- 
nouncements  of  its  Government,  then 
the  very  legitimacy  of  that  Government 
i*;  cal'ed  into  question.  It  is  to  help  insure 
this  does  not  occur  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing this  bill. 

Events  over  the  course  of  the  past  3 
years  have  cast  doubts  upon  the  integrity 
of  governmental  statistics  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  work  most  closely  with 
them.  The  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
established  a  committee  on  the  integrity 
Statistical  Users  Conference,  recently 
of  Federal  statistics.  The  committee,  in 
its  report,  states : 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Integrity  of 
the  Federal  statistical  system  has  come  Into 
question.  There  Is  growing  concern  that  the 
Federal  statistical  system  may  become  po- 
liticized to  the  extent  that  political  ex- 
pediency may  override  the  canons  of  pro- 
fessionalism and  objectivity  which  have 
long  characterized  major  statistical  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  government. 

PhiUp  Hauser,  the  director  of  the  Pop- 
ulation Research  Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  also  addressed  this  situ- 
ation in  an  article  in  the  American  Stat- 
istician. Hauser  writes: 

Developments  over  the  past  several  years 
have  raised  serious  questions  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  political  pressures  are  being 
exerted  on  government  statisticians  so  as 
to  compromise  the  Integrity  of  their  prod- 
uct; and  about  the  way  In  which  the  statisti- 
cal product  Is  being  used  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Administration  or  the  administrator  of 
an  agency,  rather  than  In  the  interest  of  the 
general  public.  The  political  smoke  which 
has  risen  from  developments  In  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  smolderlngs  in  a  number  of 
other  statistical  agencies.  Including  those  In 


the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  aiad 
the  Statistical  Policy  Division  of  the  Oifice  of 
Management  and  Budget,  have  incited  many, 
including  statisticians,  politicians,  business- 
men, labor  leaders,  reporters  and  editorial 
writers,  to  look  for  statistical  fires.  After  all, 
it  is  part  of  car  folk  wisdom  to  assume  that 
"where  there  is  smoke  there  must  be  fire." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Pro- 
fessor Hauser's  article  in  its  entirety 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  President  has  underscored 
Professor  Hauser's  point  by  appointing 
to  head  the  Social  and  Economic  Statis- 
tical Agency  and  the  Census  Bureau — 
two  of  the  most  important  statistical 
posts  in  the  U.S.  Government — men  who 
appear  to  have  no  professional  back- 
ground or  qualification  for  these  offices. 
Indeed,  the  only  qualification  of  these 
men  appears  to  be  political:  One  is  a 
former  official  of  the  Committee  to  Re- 
elect the  President,  and  the  other  Is  a 
market  researcher  who  conducted  politi- 
cal polls  for  Mr.  Nixon.  Rather  than  go- 
ing out  of  its  way  to  avoid  appearances 
of  playing  politics  with  statistics  the 
White  House  has  appointed  men  who  are 
cle'trly  partisan  Republican  politicos.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks a  Washington  Post  article  describ- 
ing these  appointments  and  an  editorial 
commenting  upon  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibits  B  and  C.  > 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  our 
statistics  from  political  intrusion,  this 
bill  could  create  a  new  U.S.  Statistical 
Commission.  The  Co^nmission  would  be 
insulated  from  partisan  politics.  Of  the 
seven  appointees,  three  would  be  made 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  two  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  two  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  The  appointments  would  be 
on  an  overlapping  basis  for  a  period  of 
7  years,  and  the  appointees  could  not  be 
removed  by  the  President  except  for 
cause,  such  as  neglect  of  duty  or  mal- 
feasance in  office.  The  Commissioners 
would  select  their  own  chairman. 

Several  agencies  and  statistical  func- 
tions would  immediately  be  transferred 
to  the  new  Commission:  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Statistical  Administration — which 
includes  the  Censlis  Bm-eau  and  the 
OfBce  of  Business  Economics — the  Na- 
tional Technical  Informa'ion  Scr\ice  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  and  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  transfer  of  these  imits  into  a  single 
agency  within  the  executive  branch  was 
recommended  to  the  President  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Orga- 
nization, chaired  by  Roy  Ash,  in  1970. 
The  President's  initial  proposal  for  a 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs  reflected 
the  Ash  committee  recommendation. 
This  bill  accepts  that  recommendation 
but  places  the  new  unit  not  within  an 


executive  department  where  it  is  fullv 
sasceptible  to  political  influence,  but  in 
an  independent  statistical  agency  i':o- 
lated  as  much  as  possible  from  political 
intrusion. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  also 
transfers  the  statutory  statistical  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  new  Statistical  Commis- 
sion. Under  authority  granted  bv  chap- 
ter 35  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
OMB  approves  all  records  and  forms  of 
any  Federal  agency  used  to  collect 
statistical  data.  The  Statistical  Policy 
Division  of  OMB  uses  this  authority  as 
the  lever  to  coordinate  statistical  policy 
throughout  the  Government. 

It  may  be  that  other  statistical  func- 
tions in  addition  to  those  recommended 
by  the  Ash  Commission  report  and  the 
President,  ought  to  be  transferred  to  tlie 
new  statistical  agency.  As  a  rule  statis- 
tical functions  which  are  intimately  re- 
lated to  ongoing  program  operations 
ought  to  remain  within  the  agency  ad- 
ministering the  program,  while  statis- 
tical functions  divorced  from  pi-ogram 
operations  are  candidates  for  transfer. 
Under  this  criteria  there  are  many  im- 
portant statistical  functions  which  are 
not  included  in  the  initial  transfer  but 
which  ought  to  imdergo  further  study 
for  possible  transfer. 

This  bill,  therefore,  .sets  up  a  tem- 
porary 1  year  blue  ribbon  commission 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  concerning  what  other  statis- 
tical functions  and  miits  should  be  tran.-;- 
f erred  to  the  new  Statistical  Commission 
The  mandate  for  the  temporary  com- 
mission directs  it  to  particularly  inves- 
tigate the  feasibility  of  transferring 
FBI  crime  statistics  to  the  Commission. 

Provisions  assuring  confidentiality  of 
information  are  included  in  the  bill.  The 
verj'  strict  provisions  now  applying  to 
data  collected  by  the  Censas  Bureau 
would  apply  to  all  data  collected  by  the 
new  agency. 

In  addition  to  assuring  the  integrity 
of  Federal  statistics,  a  single  U.S.  statis- 
tical agency  would  greatly  improve  co- 
ordination of  statistics,  enhance  effi- 
ciency, encourage  analysis,  and  avoid 
duplication. 

A  staff  study  published  last  year  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statis- 
tics of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  concluded  that — 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  establishing  one  cen- 
tral Independent  agency  to  collect  ai.d  proc- 
ess all  general  purpose  statistical  data  for 
the  federal  government. 

The  report  concluded  that  such  an 
agency  would: 

First.  Reduce  the  opportunity  for  an 
incumbent  administration  to  exercise  a 
partisan  effect  on  or  influence  vital  sta- 
tistical information  which  should  bring 
about  more  credibility  in  published  data. 

Second.  Focus  Federal  statistics  at  one 
point  where  the  data  could  be  used  to  the 
greatest  public  advantage. 

Third.  Remove  the  fragmentation  and 
diffusion  of  overall  Goveniment  statis- 
tics now  being  produced  by  four  prin- 
cipal Government  agencies. 

Fourth.  Reduce  duplication  of  gather- 
ing and  reporting  certain  related  statis- 
tical data. 
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Fifth.  Increase  efficiency  and  economy 
in  statistical  data  operations  by  better 
utilization  of  enumerators  and  complex 
automatic  data  processing  hardware. 

Sixth.  Reduce  confusion  and  incon- 
venience experienced  by  the  general  pub- 
lic and  lower  levels  of  government — 
State,  city,  and  county — which  arise  be- 
cause several  statistical  data  gathering 
agencies  approach  the  public  and  lower 
government  levels  at  different  times  to 
obtain  information.  Also,  all  statistical 
data  could  be  obtained  from  one  source 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

Seventh.  Combine  the  existing  sepa- 
rate gathering  and  publication  of  statis- 
tics affecting  the  economic  picture — 
parts  of  the  overall  economic  picture  are 
now  being  developed  by  Agriculture.  BLS, 
and  Census. 

Eighth.  Bring  about  unifonnity  in 
publishing  statistical  data. 

Ninth.  Create  an  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  assign  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  for  all  Federal 
statistics. 

This  bill  would  accomplish  all  these 
worthwhile  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
and  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Sec.    i— States    title    of    Act    as    "Federal 
St.itlstlcal  Information  Act" 

Sec.  2— Findings  and  Purpose:  Finds 
that  Integrity,  accuracy,  and  confidentiality 
of  government  statistics  Is  Indispensable  to 
faith  a.nd  trust  of  U.S.  Citizens  In  their  gov- 
ernment and  to  effective  operations  of  that 
goverimen*  and  that  ln*ruslon  of  political 
considera-lons  Into  statistical  operations 
.•serves  to  compromise  the  Integrity  of  gov- 
ernment statistics  and  diminishes  public 
confidence  In  the  government.  States  that 
the  purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  safeguard  the 
Integrity  of  government  statistics. 

Sec.  3— Establishes  a  U.S.  Statistical  Com- 
mission as  an  independent  agency.  This  es- 
tablishment and  the  transfer  of  functions 
set  forth  below  shall  take  effect  within  90 
davs  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4 — Functions:  The  function  of  the 
CommUslon  shall  be  to  establish,  co-ordi- 
nate and  execute  a  statistical  policy  for  the 
U.S.  government.  Transfers  to  the  Commis- 
sion functions  now  performed  by  the  BLS. 
SocUl  and  Economic  Statistics  Administra- 
tion (that  Is,  Census)  and  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service  from  the  Com- 
merce Department,  and  the  Statistical  Re- 
porting Service  and  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  Agriculture  Department.  The 
President  may  at  any  time  transfer  addi- 
tional functions  to  the  Commission.  The 
statistical  policy  coordinator  functions  now 
performed  by  statute  by  the  OfHce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  are  also  transferred. 

See.  5 — Commission  membership;  Commis- 
sion shall  be  composed  of  7  members.  3  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  2  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  2  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  all  with  the  advise  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Commission  shall 
select  Us  own  Chairman.  The  Commission- 
ers shall  be  people  of  professional  eminence 
with  respect  to  the  Commission's  functions. 
No  more  than  4  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party.  They  shall  ser\-e  7  vear  terms, 
which  win  be  staggered  so  that  the  term  of 
one  commissioner  shall  expire  each  year. 
The  Commissioners  may  not  be  removed  by 


the  President  except  by  reason  of  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  of  office. 

Sec.  6 — Personnel  of  Commission:  The 
Commissioners  shall  appoint  an  adminis- 
trator and  a  deputy  administrator  who 
shall  administer  the  agency  on  a  day-to- 
day basis. 

Sec.  7 — Confidentiality  of  Information: 
The  Commission  may  not  1)  use  Informa- 
tion It  receives  for  any  purposes  other 
than  statistical  purposes,  2)  make  any 
publication  or  disclosure  which  would 
Identify  it  by  Individual  or  establishment, 
and  3)  permit  anyone  other  than  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Commission  to  ex- 
amine reports  of  Individuals  or  particular 
establishments.  The  Commission  may  fur- 
nish copies  of  tables  and  aggregate  data 
upon  request  and  may  make  special  sta- 
tistical surveys  for  other  federal  agencies, 
state  or  local  officials,  private  concerns  or 
individuals  upon  payment  of  the  actual  or 
estimated  cost   of  such   work. 

Sec.  8 — Advisory  Committee  on  Statisti- 
cal Agency:  Establishes  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  eminent  professionals  to  advise 
the  Commission  (similar  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  statisticians  which  now  ad- 
vises the  Statistical  Policy  Division  of 
OMB). 

Sec.  9— Temporary  Study  Commission: 
Establishes  "a  temporary  study  commis- 
sion of  one  year  duration  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  Congress 
concerning  other  functions  and  units  of 
the  federal  government  that  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Statistical  Comml.ssion. 
It  shall  particularly  consider  crime  data 
and  income  tax  data.  The  Temporary  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  12  members 
appointed  as  follows:  4  by  the  President, 
2  from  the  Executive  Branch  and  2  from 
private  life;  4  each  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  re- 
spectively (in  each  case,  two  members  of 
the  body — one  from  each  political  party — 
and  2  from  private  life.  The  Temporary 
Commission  shall  make  Its  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  no  later  than  one  year  after  its 
first  meeting. 

Sec.  10 — Transfers:  Transfer  of  person- 
nel, assets,  liabilities,  property,  records,  etc. 

Sec.  11 — Powers:  technical  provisions;  also 
Commission's  budget  goes  directly  to  Con- 
gress as  well  as  to  OMB. 

Sec.  12 — Annual  report:  Requires  Com- 
mission make  an  annual  written  report  to 
the  President  for  submission  to  Congress. 

Sec.   13-14 — Technical   provisions. 

Sec.  2  5 — Effective  date:  Act  shall  take 
effect  00  days  after  enactment  or  on  such 
prior  date  after  enactment  as  President 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  Federal 
Register. 


S.  2142 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Statistical 
Information  Act". 

riNDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
integrity,  accuracy,  and  confidentiality  of  the 
statistics  collected,  analyzed,  and  published 
by  the  United  States  Government,  are  Indls- 
penslble  to  the  faith  and  trust  of  United 
States  citizens  in  their  Government  and  to 
the  effective  operations  of  that  Government. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  intru- 
sion of  political  considerations  into  the  sta- 
tistical operations  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  the  appearance  of  such  Intrusion 
can  only  serve  to  compromise  the  Integrity 
of  Government  statistics  and  to  cast  doubt 
upon  the  legltlmacv  of  the  Government 
Itself. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  safe- 
guard the  Integrity,  accuracy,  and  confiden- 


tiality of  the  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  to  assure  that  the  admin- 
istrative mechanism  charged  with  collect- 
ing, analyzing,  and  publishing  these  statis- 
tics Is  Independent  and  free  of  political  in- 
fluence. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  3.  There  is  established,  as  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  United  States  Statistical  Commission 
(referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") . 

PITNCTIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
primary  function  of  establishing,  coordinat- 
ing, and  executing  a  statistical  policy  for  the 
United  States  Government. 

(b)  In  order  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  such  primary  function,  there 
are  transferred  to  the  Commission,  and  the 
Commission  shall  perform,  those  functions 
carried  out  by — 

(1)  the  following  agencies: 

(A)  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Labor; 

(B)  the  Social  and  Economic  Statistics 
Administration,   Department   of  Commerce; 

(C)  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service,  Department  of  Commerce; 

(D)  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  and 

(E)  the  Economic  Research  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  and 

(2)  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  by  the  heads  of  such  agencies, 
insofar  as  any  such  function  relates  to  a 
function  transferred  under  this  subsection 
from  any  agency  referred  to  in  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

(c)  There  are  transferred  to,  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  perform,  those  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to,  and  being  administered  by 
such  Secretary,  through  any  such  agency  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection' (b)  (1)  of  "this 
section. 

(d)  At  any  time  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  the  President  may  transfer 
to  the  Commission  any  function  of  any  other 
agency  or  office,  or  part  of  any  agency  or 
office,  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  function  relates  primarily 
to  the  primary  function  of  the  Commission 
or  to  functions  transferred  to  the  commis- 
sion by  this  section. 

(ei  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  any  agency  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)(1)    of  this  section  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(f)  Chapter  35  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

il)   In  section  3503 — 

(A)  in  the  section  caption,  strike  out 
"Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Sta- 
tistical Commission";  and 

iB)  in  the  text  of  the  section,  strike  out 
"Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Statis- 
tical Commission". 

(2)  In  section  3504.  strike  out  "Director 
of  the  Budget"  and  "Director"  wherever  they 
appear  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Statistical  Commission"  and  "Com- 
mission", respectively. 

(3)  In  section  3506,  strike  out  "Director  of 
the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget"  and  "Director" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Statistical  Conamlssion"  and  "Commission", 
respectively. 

(4)  In  section  3507.  strike  out  "Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "United  States  Statistical  Com- 
mission". 

( 5 )  In  section  3509 — 

(A)  in  the  section  caption,  strike  out 
"Director"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Statistical  Commission"; 
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iB)  in  clause  (1),  strike  out  "Director" 
and  "Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Statistical  Commission"  and  "Commission", 
respectively;  and 

iC)  in  clause  (2),  strike  out  "Director" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

(6)  In  section  3510,  strike  out  "Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "United  States  Statlscal  Com- 
mission". 

(7)  In  the  anaylsis  of  such  chapter— 

(A)  amend  Item  3503  to  read  as  follows: 
"3503.  Duties  of  United  States  Statistical 
Commission.";  and 

(B)  in  item  3509,  strike  out  "Director"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Sta- 
tistical Conunisslon". 

COMMISSION    MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  commissioners  appointed  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  Three  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party; 

1 2)  2  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  from 
different  political  parties;  and 

(3)  2  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  different  political  parties.  Persons  sliall 
be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  their  profes- 
sional eminence  with  respect  to  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(b)  The  commissioners  shall  exercise  all 
powers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes, 
functions,  and  powers  of  the  Commission. 
The  commissioners  may  delegate  to  any 
officer,  employee,  or  agency  of  the  Com- 
mission such  powers  vested  in  the  commis- 
sioners as  the  commissioners  deem  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  Commissioners  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  7  years,  except  that — 

(1)  (A)  such  3  commissioners  first  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  serve,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, 1  for  a  term  of  2  years,  1  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  and  1  for  a  term  of  6  years; 

(B)  such  2  commissioners  first  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall 
serve,  as  designated  by  the  Majority  Leader  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  1  for  a  term  of  3 
years,  and  1  for  a  term  of  7  years;  and 

(C)  such  2  commissioners  first  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  serve,  as  designated  by  the  Speaker 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  1  for  a  term  of 
1  year,  and  1  for  a  term  of  5  years;  and 

(2)  any  commissioner  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d)  Each  commissioner  shall  receive  $125 
a  day  (Including  traveltime)  during  which 
he  Is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  commissioner.  In  addition, 
each  commissioner  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  sulasistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

(e)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission,  as  long  as  there  are  4  commis- 
sioners in  office,  shall  not  Impair  the  powers 
of  the  Commission  to  execute  the  purposes, 
functions,  and  powers  of  the  Commission. 
Four  commlssoners  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(f)  Any  commissioner  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  only  for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

PERSONNEL  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  shall  ap- 
point an  Administrator  and  a  Deputy  Ad- 


ministrator who  sliall  perform  such  duties 
as  the  Commission  may  determine.  Such  ap- 
pointments may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  The  Depulty  Administrator  shall 
serve  as  Acting  Administrator  during  the  ab- 
sense  or  disability  of  the  Administrator.  The 
Deputy  Administrator  shall,  In  addition,  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  determine. 

(2)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"(60)  Administrator,  United  Statistical 
Commission." 

(3)  Section  5315  of  such  title,  relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"(98)  Deputy  Administrator,  United  States 
Statistical  Commission." 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees,  and  prescribe  their 
functions  and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

CONFIDENTIAI.ITT    OF    INFORMATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Neither  the  Commission,  nor 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission may,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section — 

(1)  use  the  information  furnished  to  carry 
out  this  Act  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
statistical  purposes  for  which  it  is  supplied; 

(2)  make  any  publication  whereby  the  data 
furnished  by  any  particular  establishment 
or  individual  to  carry  out  this  Act  may  be 
identified:  or 

(3)  permit  anyone  other  than  the  sworn 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Commission 
thereof  to  examine  the  Individual  reports. 
No  department,  bureau,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government, 
except  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  require,  for  any 
reason,  copies  of  reports  which  have  been 
retained  by  any  such  establishment  or  indi- 
vidual. Copies  of  reports  which  have  been  so 
retained  shall  be  immune  from  legal  process, 
and  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
individual  or  establishment  concerned,  be 
admitted  as  evidence  or  used  for  any  purpose 
in  any  action,  suit,  or  other  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative proceeding. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  may  furnish 
transcripts  or  copies  of  tables  and  other  rec- 
ords and  make  special  statistical  compila- 
tions and  surveys  for  State  or  local  officials, 
private  concerns,  or  individuals  upon  the 
payment  of  the  actual,  or  estimated  cost  of 
such  work.  In  the  case  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations or  agencies,  the  Commission  may 
engage  in  Joint  statistical  projects,  the  cost 
of  which  shall  be  shared  equitably  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  and  provided  that 
the  purposes  are  otherwise  authorized  bv 
law. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  information  furnished 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  be 
used  to  the  detriment  of  the  persons  to 
whom  such  information  relates. 

(3)  All  moneys  received  in  payment  for 
work  or  services  enumerated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deposited  In  a  separate  ac- 
count which  may  be  used  to  pay  directly  to 
costs  of  such  work  or  services,  to  repay  ap- 
propriations which  initially  bore  all  or  part 
of  such  costs,  or  to  refund  excess  sums  when 
necessary. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE   ON   STATISTICAL   POLICY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  There  is  established  within 
the  Commission  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Statistical  Policy  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  "Committee").  The  Commit- 


tee shall  advise  the  ConiiTUSblon  with  respect 
to  the  statistical  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Tlie  Comnuttee  shall  continue 
in  existence  unless  hereafter  abolished  by 
law. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  be  compo.sed  of 
15  members  appointed  by  the  Commission, 
to  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commission, 
from  among  individuals  having  special 
knowledge  and  distinguished  backgrounds 
with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  statistics 
and  statistical  information.  The  Committee 
shall  elect  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  memt)ers. 

^3)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  who 
is  appointed  from  private  hfe  shall  receive 
$125  a  day  (including  traveltime*  fc-  each 
day  during  which  he  is  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  hii  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Conmiittee.  A  member  of  the  Committee 
who  Is  otherwise  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  shall  "serve  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  All  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  .'Vdvisory  Committee 
Act,  the  Commission  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  such  personnel,  facilities,  and 
financial  and  supportive  services  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  appropriate. 

TEMPORARY    STUDY    COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a I  There  is  established  a  tempo- 
rary commission  to  make  a  complete  study 
and  investigation  with  respect  to  other  func- 
tions and  units  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  should  be  transferred  to  the  Un- 
ited States  Statistical  Commission  In  order 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  and  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  temporary  commission  shall 
be  composed  of  the  following  twelve  mem- 
bers: 

(A)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, two  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life; 

(Bi  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  (one 
from  e  ach  of  the  two  major  political  parties) 
and  two  from  private  life;  and 

(C)  Pour  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  (one 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties) 
and  two  from  private  life. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  temporary  com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  Seven  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  conduct  hearings. 

(3)  The  temporary  commission  shall  elect 
a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  am.ong 
its  members. 

(4)  Each  member  of  the  temporarv  com- 
mission  who  is  appointed  from  private  life 
shall  receive  $125  a  day  (including  travel- 
time)  for  each  day  during  which  he  is  en- 
gaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  commission.  A  iv.ember 
of  the  temporary  commission  who  is  otlier- 
wlse  employed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. All  members  of  the  temporary 
commission  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel", 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  perfonnance  of  such 
duties. 

(c)il)  The  temporary  commission  or.  on 
the  authorization  of  that  commission,  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  hold  such  hearhigs  as  may 
be  required  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions  under  this  section,  and  ad- 
minister oaths  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
evidence  in  any  such  hearings.  Any  member 
authorized  by  the  commission  may  admin- 
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later  ^ath5  or  amrmatlons  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearli'g  before  the  temporary  commission,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof. 

(2)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  authorized  to 
furnisl-i  to  the  temporary  commission,  upon 
request  of  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman, 
such  i'.formatioii  es  the  commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Us  functions  under 
this  section. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  the 
temporary  commission  such  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  financial  and  supportive  services  as 
the  Commission  considers  appropriate  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

(6)  The  temporary  commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Commission  a  report  on  Its  study  and  inves- 
tigation not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
temporary  commission  first  meets,  together 
with  such  recommendations,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation,  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

(f)  The  temporary  commission  shall  cease 
to  exist  30  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
report. 

(g)  Appropriations  made  available  to  the 
Commission  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

TRANSFERS 

Sec.  10.  All  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held. 
or  used  primarily  In  coimectlon  with  any 
function  transferred  under  the  provisions  of 
section  4  (including  amendments  made  by 
that  section),  are  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

POWERS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  authority  to  delegate  and  redele- 
gate  contained  In  any  other  Act  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission by  this  Act,  delegate  any  of  Its  func- 
tions to  such  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  as  the  Commission  may  desig- 
nate, may  authorize  such  successive  redele- 
gations  of  such  functions  as  it  may  deem 
desirable,  and  may  make  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  stal; 

(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rtiles  and 
regulations  governing  the  manner  of  its  op- 
erations, organization,  and  personnel,  and 
the  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  It  by  law; 

(3)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, money,  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible; 

(4)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  government,  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation,  and  such 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  or  modifi- 
cations thereof,  may  be  entered  into  without 
legal  consideration,  without  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  5); 

(5)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary under  this  Act  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended   (31  U.S.C.  529);   and 

(6)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain Information  from  any  Executive  agency 
but  only — 

(1)  If  the  Information  Is  In  the  form  of 
statistical  totals  or  summaries; 

(2)  If  the  Information  as  supplied  by  per- 
sons to  the  Executive  agency  bad  not,  at  the 
time   of   collection,   been   declared   by  that 


agency  or  by  a  superior  authority  to  be  con- 
fidential; 

(3)  when  the  persons  supplying  the  in- 
formation consent  to  the  release  of  it  to  a 
serond  agency  by  the  agency  to  which  the 
information  was  originally  supplied:  or 

(4)  when  the  E.xecutive  agency  to  which 
another  Executive  agency  releases  the  in- 
formation has  authority  to  collect  the  In- 
formation itself  and  the  authority  is  sup- 
ported by  legal  provision  for  criminal  penal- 
ties against  persons  failing  to  supply  tiie 
information. 

Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the  Execu- 
tive agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Commission.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. "Executive  agency"  lias  the  same 
meaning  given  that  term  under  section  105 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  NotwUhstauding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

(1)  In  any  clvU  action,  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  act  In  Its  own  name  and 
through  its  own  attorneys;  and 

(2)  attorneys  for  the  Commission  shall 
supervise,  and  may  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission  conduct,  all  litigation  in  any 
civil  action  to  which  the  Commission  Is 
a  party. 

(e)  (1)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get. It  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of 
that  estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits  any 
legislative  recommendations,  or  testimony, 
or  comments  on  legislation  to  the  President 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit Its  legislative  recommendations,  or  tes- 
timony, or  comments  on  legislation,  to  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  approval,  comments,  or  review, 
prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations, testimony,  or  comments  to  the 
Congress. 

ANNT7AL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
make  a  report  In  wTltlng  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year. 

SAVTCNCS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certi- 
ficates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  efTective  In  the  exercise 
of  functions  which  are  transferred  under  this 
Act.  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office,  or  part  there- 
of, any  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction;  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  efl'ect; 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Commission,  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provl<;ions  of  thl,=!  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency 
or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  "of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act,  except  that  such 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
before  the  Commission.  Such  proceedings,  to 
the  extent  they  do  not  relate  to  functions  so 
transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  before  which 
they  were  pending  at  the  time  of  such  trans- 
fer. In  either  case  orders  shall  be  Issued  In 
such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted,  and  orders  Issued  In  any  such 


proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed 
by  the  Commission,  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2 )  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  section  takes  effect;  and 

(B)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall 
be  had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments 
rendered,  in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his 
official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency 
or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of 
which  are  transferred  by  this  Act,  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against  any 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of 
which  are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  thereof  In  his  official 
capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or 
other  proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or 
against  the  United  States  or  such  official  of 
the  Commission  as  may  be  appropriate  and. 
In  any  litigation  pending  when  this  section 
takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on 
Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter 
an  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  office,  or  officer 
thereof  In  his  official  capacity.  Is  a  party  to  a 
suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  agency  or  office,  or  any  part 
thereof,  Is  transferred  to  the  Commission;  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the 
Commission; 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Commission  (except  In  the  case  of  a  suit 
not  Involving  functions  transferred  to  the 
Commission,  In  which  case  the  suit  shall  be 
continued  by  the  agency,  office,  or  part  there- 
of, or  officer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  In  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Commission  or  the 
officer  In  which  such  function  Is  vested 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(e)  This  Act  shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
releasing  or  extinguishing  any  criminal  pros- 
ecution, penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  any  function  transferred 
under  this  Act. 

(f )  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Commission 
In  the  exerclje  of  functions  transferred  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  If  such  orders  and  actions  had  been 
by  the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  ex- 
ercising such  functions,  immediately  preced- 
ing their  transfer.  Any  statutory  require- 
ments relating  to  notice,  hearings,  action 
upon  the  record,  or  administrative  review 
that  apply  to  any  function  transferred  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  such 
function  by  the  Commission. 

(g)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested  Ui 
the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exercis- 
ing such  functions  immediately  preceding 
their  transfer,  and  actions  of  the  Commis- 
sion In  exercising  such  functions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  when  exercised 
by  such  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof. 

CODIFICATION 

Se-.  14.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
Congress,  within  2  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  a  proposed  codification 
of  all  laws  which  contain  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Conunlsslon  by  this  Act. 
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EFFECTIVE  DATE;    INITIAL  APPOINTMENT  OF 
OFFICERS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  This  Act.  other  than  this  sec- 
tion, shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  on  such  prior  date  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(bi  NoiWltlistaudlng  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  any  of  the  oflicers  provided  for  in 
sections  5  and  6  (ai  of  this  Act  may  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  compen- 
sated from  the  date  they  first  take  office,  at 
tiie  appropriate  rates  provided  for  this  Act 
or  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  Sucli  com- 
pensaiion  and  related  expenses  of  such  of- 
ficers shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  for 
the  functions  to  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission under  this  Act. 

Exhibit  A 

STATISTICS  AND   POLITICS 

(By  Philip  M.  Hauser) 

Statistics  had  Its  origin  In  politics — In  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term.  Historically  con- 
sidered they  were  "state-istlcs"  and  statis- 
ticians were  once  "statists."  But  "politics" 
In  the  title  of  this  essay  is  used  in  the 
narrow  sense — In  the  narrow  usage 
associated  with  the  way  in  which  this  na- 
tion conducts  Its  system  of  governance  on 
the  federal,  state  and  local  level.  That  is, 
examined  here  is  the  relationship  between 
the  politician  In  office  and  the  collection, 
compilation  and  analyses  of  quantitative 
data  which  are  derived  from  government 
records  or  censuses  and  sample  surveys  con- 
ducted by  government.  In  the  broad  sense 
this  Involves  the  consideration  of  the  role 
of  statistics  and  of  the  statistician  In  gov- 
ernment and  the  use  of  the  statistical  pro- 
duct by  policy  officials  in  government, 
elected  and  appointed. 

More  specifically,  what  Is  examined  Is  the 
extent  to  which  statistics  and  statisticians 
are  subjected  to  pressures  to  make  a  given 
adminLstratlon,  administrator  or  agency 
"look  good."  'make  a  case"  or  support  a 
decision  already  taken  on  other  than  factual 
grounds. 

First,  It  Is  well  to  state  at  least  some  of  the 
basic  assumptions  on  which  this  discussion 
rests.  Among  them  are : 

1.  Statistics  are  quantitative  facts  col- 
lected, aggregated  and  analyzed  to  provide 
intelligence,  to  facilitate  understanding  and 
to  ser\'e  as  a  foundation  for  formulation  of 
policy,  development  and  administration  of 
programs  and  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of 
programs. 

2.  The  statistician  Is  the  professional  spe- 
cialist whose  function  it  Is  to  design,  pro- 
duce and  analyze  statistics  and  to  present 
his  findings  in  an  objective  manner  with 
probity  and  integrity  for  use  by  policy  mak- 
ers, administrators,  researchers  and  con- 
sumers In  general. 

3.  The  consumers  of  statistics  constitute 
the  audience  for  whom  statistical  Intel- 
ligence Is  produced  and  who,  It  Is  assumed, 
want  to  "know  the  facts." 

4.  Although  the  relationship  between  con- 
sumers and  producers  of  statistics  must  be 
a  close  one  so  that  the  Information  pro- 
duced is  relevant  to  the  problems  which  con- 
front; consumers,  this  relationship  should 
not  in  any  way  have  the  effect  of  impairing 
the  integrity  of  the  statistical  undertaking 
»s  a  fact  finding  enterprise  or  requiring  the 
equivalent  of  a  "directed  verdict." 

THE     PRESENT     SITUATION 

Developments  over  the  past  several  years 
have  raised  serious  questions  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  political  pressures  are  being 
exerted  on  government  statisticians  so  as  to 
compromise  the  Integrity  of  their  product; 
and  about  the  way  in  which  the  statistical 
product  is  being  used  In  the  interest  of  the 
Administration  or  the  administrator  of  an 
agency,  rather  than  In  the  interest  of  the 
general  public.  The  political  smoke  which  has 


risen  from  developments  In  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, and  smolderings  In  a  number  of  other 
statistical  agencies.  Including  those  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Statistical  Policy  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  have  incited  many. 
Including  statisticians,  politicians,  business- 
men, labor  leaders,  reporters  and  editorial 
writers,  to  look  for  statistical  fires.  After  all, 
it  is  part  of  our  folk  wisdom  to  assume  that 
"where  there  is  smoke  there  must  be  fire." 

The  widespread  suspicion  that  unwhole- 
some pressures  have  been  placed  by  the  pres- 
ent Administration  on  statistics  and  statisti- 
cians and  much  public  airing  of  the  matter 
in  the  mass  media  have,  thus  far.  produced 
no  clear-cut  evidence  pro  or  con.  Even  to 
those  of  us  close  to  the  production  and 
analysis  of  government  statistics  the  situa- 
tion is  a  complex  one  with,  at  best,  mixed  or 
or  conflicting  Information  about  even  the 
most  publicized  cases. 

As  a  statistician,  with  now  more  than  42 
years  of  continuing  contact  with  government 
statisticians  and  statistics,  I  have,  of  course, 
become  aware  of  the  statistical  "smoke." 
Specific  Instances  which  have  occasioned 
suspicions  of  undue  political  pressure  in- 
clude: 

1.  The  sequence  of  events  which  lead  to 
the  premature  retirement  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Census,  the  Chief  of  the  Popu- 
lation Division,  the  Chief  of  the  Construc- 
tion Statistics  Division,  and  a  number  of 
other  senior  statisticians  in  that  Bureau. 

2.  The  sequence  of  events  which  led  to 
termination  of  the  monthly  press  conference 
by  the  Assistant  Commission  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  re  the  Monthly  Report 
on  the  Labor  Force,  his  reassignment  and, 
eventually,  his  premature  retirement. 

3.  The  contemplated  reorganization  of  sta- 
tistical activities  within  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  fortunately  rescinded, 
which  would  have  made  the  old  Division  of 
Statistical  Standards  an  arm  of  that  Bu- 
reau's management  personnel  and  which  did 
remove  the  title  of  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Office  from  the  head  of  statistical  activities 
In  that  office. 

4.  The  reported  political  pressures  from 
the  Secretary's  office  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  statistical  activities  with- 
in that  Department. 

5.  The  conflict  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  a  survey  on  nutritional  de- 
flclencles  of  children  In  this  nation. 

6.  -Hie  order  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  stop  using  "Poverty"  in  the  title  of  its  an- 
nual report  on  the  poor  in  the  United  States. 
(This  was  almost  an  ingenious  and  quick  way 
to  abolish  poverty  In  this  nation.) 

7.  The  reprimand  of  the  Census  staff  asso- 
ciated with  the  release  of  the  1971  poverty 
report. 

8.  The  cancellation  of  the  Urban  Employ- 
ment Survey  during  this  election  vear  1972 
which  since  1969  had  been  provld'lng  labor 
force  and  other  information  about  residents 
in  "poverty  areas"  in  much  of  urban  America. 

9.  The  imposition  of  political  clearance  pro- 
cedures for  members  of  statistical  as  well  as 
other  advisory  committees.  This  has  Initi- 
ated a  widespread  search  for  Republican 
statisticians,  demographers,  and  other  scien- 
tists. (Perhaps  there  can  now  be  developed 
new  fields  of  Republican  mathematical  statis- 
tics. Republican  demography.  Republican 
physics.  Republican  medicine  and  so  on.) 

10.  The  placement  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  of  five  persons  who  are  not  Inac- 
curately described  as  "political  commissars" 
whose  function  It  was  to  oversee  statistical 
operations  and  analyses.  In  one  flagrant  sit- 
uation the  Assistant  Chief  of  one  of  the 
Census  divisions  was  peremptorily  removed 
from  his  office  for  the  convenience  of  the 
political  functionary  who  was  then  provided 
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sistant division  chiefs.  (I  have  the  names  of 
the  five  political  functionaries  now  reduced 
to  two  by  reason  of  presures  brought  to 
bear.) 

11.  The  collapse  of  morale  among  statis- 
ticians in  a  number  of  agencies  by  reason  of 
the  "reign  of  terror"  generated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  political  functionaries  placed  at  the 
statistical  operating  and  analytical  levels. 
This,  of  course,  was  one  reason  for  the  pre- 
mature retirement  of  many  able  career  serv- 
ice statisticians. 

12.  The  tendency  to  delay  or  withhold  sta- 
tistical reports  deemed  adverse  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Administration. 

I  am  sure  that  many  other  Instances  could 
be  added  to  this  list  which  would  further 
bolster  the  suspicion  that  statistics  and  stat- 
isticians are  being  subjected  to  unprece- 
dented political  pressures.  I  say  unprece- 
dented having  In  mind  the  scale  of  events 
generating  siospicion.  On  the  basis  of  my  own 
experience  with  government  statistics  I  know 
of  no  administration  in  which  some  zealous 
politician  or  politically  minded  press  rela- 
tions "eager  beaver"  did  not.  at  some  point, 
try  to  Impair  the  Integrity  of  statistical  re- 
ports; but  never  have  I  witnessed  as  wide- 
spread and  insistent  efforts  to  politicize  the 
statistical  enterprise. 

Furthermore,  In  the  midst  of  the  clamor 
about  possible  political  contamination  of 
statistics  the  President's  Commission  on  Sta- 
tistics in  the  Federal  Government  issued  its 
report  without  even  a  reference  to  the  im- 
portance of  safeguarding  the  Integrity  of  the 
Government's  statistical  output.  The  Com- 
mission Included  statisticians  of  unquestion- 
able competence.  I  do  not  challenge  either 
their  Integrity  or  their  competence.  But  I  do 
think  that  they  can  legitimately  be  faulted 
for  their  collective  insensltivlty  to  the  politi- 
cal Issue. 

Another  piece  of  possible  evidence  of  pro- 
tecting the  Administration,  even  If  this  were 
not  the  explicit  Intent,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Commission's  position  on  the  proposed  quin- 
quennial census  of  population.  Despite  the 
fact  that  this  Issue  has  been  before  the  na- 
tion for  a  century,  during  which  time  a  quin- 
quennial census  has  been  recommended  re- 
peatedly and.  most  recently,  by  the  Decennial 
Census  Review  Committee  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  (of  this  Administration)  In  the 
Spring  of  1971,  the  Commission  stated  that 
the  evidence  on  behalf  of  a  quinquennial 
census  was  neither  positive  nor  negative  and 
suggested  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
which  has  been  on  record  for  it  for  many 
years,  make  still  another  study  of  the  matter 
to  see  if  one  was  needed  in  1975.  The  fact 
that  the  Administration  opposed  such  an 
undertaking  as  an  element  in  Its  Budget  pol- 
icy may  well  have  had  an  Impact  on  the 
Commission — deliberate  or  unconscious. 

In  most  of  the  Instances  cited  above  there 
is  not  as  yet  clear-cut  evidence  that  the  Ad- 
ministration acted  only  and  entirely  out  of 
political  motives.  In  placing  political  ap- 
pointees in  statistical  agencies  below  the 
level  of  Presidential  appointees  the  political 
motive  is  clear  and  perhaps  can  be  defended, 
at  best  (or  worst?) .  as  examples  of  patronage 
not  unknown  on  the  American  scene.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Insistence  on  political  clearance  of 
members  of  advisory  committees  Is  certainly 
politically  motivated  and  may  similarly  be 
defended  as  another  instance,  even  if  "car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  of  political  patronage. 
There  is  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that 
these  actions  constitute  a  deliberate  effort 
to  place  Into  statistical  agencies  an  ideologi- 
cal point  of  view  comparable  to  the  place- 
ment of  "conservatives"  and  "strict  construc- 
tionists" on  the  Supreme  Court.  Some  Ad- 
ministration supporters  have  explicitly  stated 
that  In  their  Judgment  too  many  "New  Deal- 
ers" and  "liberals"  have  been  frozen  Into 
civil  service  status  In  the  statistical  agencies: 
and  that,  consequently,  this  Administration 
must  protect  Its  own  ideology  and  political 
Interests.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  take 
the  position  that  the  burden  of  proof  for 
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this  assertion  rests  upon  this  Administration, 
a  burden  which  certainly  tt  has  not  yet 
assumed. 

In  the  other  Instances  listed,  there  Is  no 
case  In  which  the  Administration  has  not 
given  reasons,  other  than  political,  for  the 
actions  taken.  For  example.  In  the  case  of  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Census  It  was  true 
that  the  time  schedule  on  the  production 
and  release  of  1970  Census  information  was 
not  kept;  and  that  the  Deputy  Director  was 
njt  always  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  his 
political  superiors.  Furthermore.  It  is  also 
true  that  he  was  offered  a  position  of  the 
same  civil  service  grade  In  another  agency 
which  he  declined.  In  the  case  of  the  repri- 
mands to  census  staff  associated  with  the 
1971  Poverty  report  it  was  alleged  that  re- 
lease procedures  were  violated  and  that  some 
elements  of  the  press  were  given  a  priority 
over  others.  In  the  case  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Labor.  It  had  been  previously 
decided  that  a  civil  servant  shovild  not  be 
asked  to  hold  a  press  conference  on  the  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  statistics  be- 
cause he  would  necessarily  be  subjected  to 
political  questions  and  placed  "on  the  spot." 
Furthermore,  his  reassignment  was  the  result 
of  a  reorganization  of  the  entire  statistical 
system  set  in  motion  before  the  conflict  In 
the  Interpretations  of  the  labor  force  report 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

The  propo-;ed  reorganization  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  In  which  the 
Division  of  Statistical  Standards  would  be 
abolished  and  merged  with  a  management 
function  could  be  defended  In  terms  of  some 
prevailing  concepts  of  management  struc- 
ture and  function.  The  abolition  of  the  word 
"poverty"  and  substitution  of  "low  Income" 
for  the  term  can  be  defended  as  Insistence 
on  a  more  neutral  designation  than  that 
adopted  by  the  previous  administration  for 
r.  5  political  purposes.  The  abolition  of  the 
Urban  Employment  Survey  can  be  Justified 
by  the  need  to  revise  the  sample  of  "poverty 
areas"  In  the  light  of  the  1970  Census 
returns. 

Examples  of  pure  political  pressure  un- 
contamlnated  by  other  factors  are  difficult. 
If  not  Impossible,  to  find.  Yet  the  total  pic- 
ture. If  not  any  one  specific  Instance,  cer- 
tainly Justifies  suspicion  and  action  to  assure 
that  the  Integrity  of  Federal  statistics  Is  not 
Impaired. 

REACTION   AND   OUTLOOK 

Fortunately,  the  statistical  and  social 
science  fraternity,  both  within  and  without 
government.  Is  endowed  with  professional 
e/in  and  political  Independence.  In  their 
professional  capacities,  statisticians  can 
often  be  browbeaten  but  never  subdued. 
Fortunately,  also,  the  Government  Is  not  a 
monolithic  structure  and  not  all  Repub- 
licans, nor  all  Democrats,  are  subservient 
to  political  pressures  from  their  respective 
political  parties.  In  consequence.  It  should 
not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  forces  within 
as  well  as  without  this  Administration  are 
resisting  and  are  determined  to  resist  any 
political  contamination  of  the  government 
statistical  product.  Resistance  and  reaction 
to  the  types  of  pressures  described  are 
mounting  even  among  the  ranks  of  those  in 
high  office  app>olnted  by  this  Administration. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  both  statis- 
tical and  non-statlstlcal  personnel  with  pro- 
fessional backgrounds  are  resisting  attacks 
on  the  probity  of  statistics  and  exerting 
pressures  of  their  own  against  their  Repub- 
lican colleagues  playing  the  pro-Admlnlstra- 
tlon  political  and  public  relations  game. 
Evidence  of  such  resistance  Is  to  be  found 
even  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  for  the  Chief  Statistician  and 
head  of  the  new  Division  of  Statistical  Policy 
within  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
supported  at  least  by  the  former  Director 
of  that  Office  (now  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  have  pursued  courses  to  maintain 
the  probity  of  Federal  statistics.  (The  Chief 


Statistician,  before  reorganization,  was  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  head  of  the  Division  of  Statis- 
tical Standards.) 

For  example,  a  significant  step  hns  been 
taken  to  protect  t^e  integrity  of  ijoveriment 
statistics  in  Circular  No.  A-91,  originally  is- 
sued In  February,  1969  and  revised  on 
April  26.  1972,  which  calls  for  the  prompt 
compilation  and  release  of  statistical  infor- 
mation. This  Circular,  addressed  to  "Heads 
of  Executive  Dep.irtments  and  Establish- 
ments," requires  that  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable interval  siiould  exist  between  the  date 
or  period  to  which  the  d.ita  rrfer  ar.d  the 
date  when  compUat. on  is  completed."  More- 
over, it  states  that  "prompt  public  release  of 
the  figures  should  be  made  after  compila- 
tion." The  Circular  appliCo  to  "the  principal 
statistical  .series  .  .  .  issued  by  agencies  ti 
the  public  annually  or  more  frequently  .  .  . 
and  that  the  publication  dates  .  .  .  are  made 
publicly  available  in  advance."  In  accordance 
with  the  objecilvcs  of  the  Circular,  release 
dates  for  principal  economic  indicators  ap- 
pear each  montli  m  the  OMB  Statiiitical 
Reporter  and  agencies  are  required  to  submit 
reports  to  OMB  on  the  release  of  statistical 
oeries. 

Although  Circular  A-91  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant gtep  m  the  right  direction.  Its  en- 
forcement is  beset  with  problems,  especially 
In  respect  to  statistical  reports  that  are  In- 
termittent and  not  usually  oil  a  rigid  time 
schedule.  Obviously,  the  action  taken  by 
OMB  Is  designed  to  prevent  deferring  or  ad- 
vancing the  releasv'  of  statistics  better  to 
serve  political  interests.  It  cannot  but  help 
to  protect  statistics  against,  at  least,  one 
form  of  political  interference. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  this 
Circular  is  that  requiring  a  "one-hour  sep- 
aration between  the  issuance  of  the  release 
by  the  statistical  agency  and  related  com- 
mentary." This  provision  clearly  separates 
the  professional  statistical  product  from  sub- 
sequent "interpretations"  which  may  be  po- 
liticized. Each  administration  certainly  has 
the  prerogative  of  interpreting  the  data  as  it 
sees  fit  at  its  own  rUk;  but  it  is  important 
to  dlstlnguLsh  such  interpretations  from  the 
original  statistical  report. 

Another  example  of  efforts  to  protect  the 
Integrity  of  statistics  within  the  Administra- 
tion Is  afforded  by  the  pressures  brought  to 
bear  by  OMB  upon  the  Department  of  Com-, 
merce  and  the  Director  of  the  Census  to 
eliminate  three  of  the  five  political  func- 
tionaries placed  within  the  Census  Bureau. 
Of  the  two  that  remain  one.  I  understand, 
achieved  clvU  service  status  and  in  this  new 
role,  hopefully,  this  person  will  serve  the 
Government  as  a  professional  rather  than  as 
a  political  overseer. 

The  Committee  on  Statistical  Policy,  which 
Is  advisory  to  the  OMB  and  which  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  OMB  in  consultation  with  the 
ASA,  has  also  been  active  on  behalf  of  the 
Integrity  of  statistics.  This  Advisory  Com- 
mittee comprises  mainly  past  presidents  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association.  It 
exerted  pressure  upon  the  OMB  to  restore 
the  Independence  of  the  Division  of  Statisti- 
cal Policy,  an  action  that  was  taken;  and 
It  recommended  to  the  Association  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Committee  to  Investigate  any  pos- 
sible political  Interference  with  statistics  or 
statisticians.  Other  organizations  Joined  In 
this  recommendation.  In  consequence,  as  re- 
ported In  The  American  Statistician  (Vol. 
26.  No.  3.  June  1972.  p.  2)  the  Board  and 
Council  of  the  Association  on  January  28th 
authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  Integrity  of  Federal  Statistics  to 
work  with  a  similar  committee  from  the 
Federal  Statistics  Users'  Conference,  which 
had  expressed  similar  concerns.  This  Com- 
mittee, which  is  holding  Its  first  meeting  at 
this  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  In- 
cludes: Daniel  H.  Brill,  Commercial  Credit 
Corp.;  A.  Ross  Eckler.  a  former  President  of 
the  Association  and  former  Director  of  the 


Census;  Robert  S.  Schultz,  New  York  State 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  and  De  Ver 
Sholes,  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  The  Population  Association  of 
America  and  the  American  Sociological  As- 
sociation have  been  Invited  to  send  observers 
to  the  meeting.  A  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Income  and  Wealth  has  also  asked 
to  be  kept  Informed  of  the  new  Committee's 
work.  Other  professional  societies  will  un- 
doubtedly follow  the  work  of  the  Committee 
with  Interest  and  may  Join  in  Its  work. 

Another  instrumentality  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  increasing  Influence  on  be- 
half of  statistical  Integrity  Is  the  newly  cre- 
ated Committee  on  National  Statistics  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science.  This  Commit- 
tee, of  which  William  Kruskal,  a  member  of 
the  now  defunct  President's  Commission  on 
Statistics,  Is  Chairman,  has  as  its  terms  of 
reference  a  continuing  review  and  evaluation 
of  the  national  statistical  output.  It  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  semi-private  mechanism  for,  among 
other  things,  monitoring  the  probity  of  gov- 
ernment statistics. 

Pressures  In  behalf  of  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  government  statistics  are  to  be 
found  in  many  other  significant  places;  but 
the  ability  to  resist  political  Interference  Is 
not  always  successful  even  when  such  re- 
sistance Is  offered  by  Bureau  heads  who,  in 
the  last  analysis,  must  serve  their  political 
superiors  or  exercise  their  option  to  resign. 

CONCLtJDING   OBSERVATIONS 

The  American  Statistical  Association  and 
related  interest  professional  association  can, 
of  course,  expect  an  impartial  and  competent 
report  from  Its  Committee  on  the  Integrity 
of  Federal  Statistics.  I  am  sure  that  Its 
major  work  will  come  after  the  confusion 
of  this  election  year  and  that  it  will  have 
implications  and  impact  transcending  the 
tenure  of  this  Administration.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  Is  essential  that  all  statisticians  be 
alerted  to  the  possibility  of  political  pres- 
sures and  make  such  Information  as  they 
may  acquire  available  to  the  Association's 
Committee. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  and  Inter- 
dependence of  our  society  requiring  increas- 
ing government  Interventionlsm,  statistics 
are  becoming  ever  more  important  in  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  policy  and  action,  both  in 
the  government  and  private  sectors.  In  con- 
sequence, the  temptation  to  use  statistics 
for  administration,  agency  or  other  Interest, 
as  distinguished  from  public  Interest,  will 
increase. 

Although  the  politician  may  be  able  ad- 
versely to  infiuence  statistics  In  the  short 
run,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  cause  is 
a  hopeless  one  in  the  long  run.  The  Asso- 
ciation and  the  other  professional  associa- 
tions are  aware  that  Just  as  "eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty,"  similar  vigi- 
lance Is  required  to  defend  statistics  and 
statisticians  from  political  contamination. 
If  necessary,  the  professional  fraternity  can 
appoint  statistical  "truth  squads"  that  can 
hold  their  own  press  conferences  to  counter 
political  distortions  or  falsifications,  delays 
or  withholdings  of  the  data.  In  defending 
the  probity  and  integrity  of  statistics,  statis- 
ticians and  related  professional  personnel 
are  not  only  exercising  an  important  profes- 
sional and  citizenship  right  and  obligation 
but,  also,  in  the  long  run  they  are  defend- 
ing the  politician  for  himself;  for  nothing 
could  undermine  the  politicians  as  much  as 
accumulated  and  Intense  public  distrust  and 
the  generation  of  both  a  credibility  and  In- 
credibility gap. 
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Exhibit  B 
Flap  Stirs  on  Nonstatisticians  Placed  in 
Key  U.S.  Data  Posts 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
A  dispute  Is  developing  over  the  choice  of 
men  without  statistical  training  or  experi- 
ence   to   head    two    key    federal    statistical 
agencies,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 


Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administra- 
tion. 

The  principal  antagonists  are  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
who  has  attacked  the  appointments  as  being 
•in  direct  confiict  with  the  Judgments  of 
responsible  statisticians,"  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  who  says  the  men  were  chosen 
to  provide  necessary  "intensive  administra- 
tive management." 

Vincent  P.  Barabba,  a  market  researcher 
in  Los  Angeles  who  did  political  polling,  pri- 
marily for  Republicans,  faces  a  confirmation 
hearing — on  a  date  not  yet  set — on  his 
nomination  to  be  director  of  the  Census 
Bureau. 

Barabba's  nomination  should  be  "examined 
in  the  greatest  detail,"  Sen.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.)  said  in  a  letter  to 
committee  chairman  Gale  W.  McGee  (D- 
Wyo.). 

Humphrey  also  asked  McGee  to  call  the 
president  of  the  association.  Prof.  Clifford 
Hildreth  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  to 
testify  on  the  nomination. 

The  other  appointment,  announced  by 
Commerce  Secretary  Frederick  B.  Dent,  was 
of  Edward  D.  Fallor,  a  former  official  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Re-election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  head  the  statistics  administration. 

"Appointments  of  this  kind  merely  de- 
teriorate the  professional  competence  of  the 
government's  statistical  agencies,"  Humphrey 
said. 

His  Minnesota  colleague.  Sen.  Walter  F. 
Mondale  (D),  agreed,  saying  that  "even  the 
appearance  of  political  control"  over  the 
preparation  of  government  statistics  should 
not  be  allowed  to  impair  their  integrity. 

Barabba  himself  declined  to  comment  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  "inappropriate" 
to  do  so  while  his  nomination  awaits  Senate 
action.  However,  a  bureau  spokesman  said 
that  four  of  his  six  predecessors  since  1941 
also  were  not  professional  statisticians. 

The  spokesman  also  said  that  the  statis- 
tical association,  at  the  administration's  In- 
vitation, suggested  its  own  list  of  possible 
candidates  for  the  Census  post;  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  had  con- 
tacted those  on  the  list,  and  that  all,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  had  said  they  didn't 
want  the  post. 

Fallor  told  a  reporter  that  he  was  chosen 
for  his  management  capability  on  the  basis 
of  a  record  that  "spoke  for  Itself." 

Before  Joining  the  re-election  committee. 
Pallor  was  for  a  time  enforcing  the  coal- 
mine safety  law  as  chief  of  the  Office  of  As- 
sessments and  Compliance  Assistance  In  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Mines. 

His  performance  In  that  role  was  sharply 
criticized  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
last  August,  Pallor  rejected  that  criticism 
as  "Inaccurate." 

The  controversy  over  the  appointments 
began  with  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hildreth  to 
Secretary  Dent. 

"It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  our  efforts 
and  those  of  statisticians  in  government 
cannot  be  highly  effective  tuiless  the  pro- 
grams are  headed  by  good  administrators  of 
demonstrated  statistical  profession."  Hildreth 
said. 

Except  for  Barabba's  "brief  service  on  a 
Census  Advisory  Committee,  I  find  no  evi- 
dence" that  either  Barabba  or  PaUor  "has 
had  statistical  training,  experience  or  con- 
tact with  the  statistical  profession,"  Hil- 
dreth said. 

His  protest  is  the  latest  In  a  series  made 
by  economists  and  statisticians  against  pur- 
ported polltlcallzatlon  of  government  sta- 
tistics by  the  Nixon  administration 

Secretary  Dent,  in  a  letter  of  reply  to  Hil- 
dreth  said  it  is  his  expectation  that  Barabba 

nres^^f  °vf.  'ir'"  '"''*'°  ^^'^  strengthen  the 
stlti,H  ^'«^,^"*"ty  a^d  integrity  of  the 
statistical  and  analytical  functions"  of  the 
Commerce  Department. 


Exhibit  C 
Statistical  I.NTEGRrry 

The  federal  statistics  on  the  economy  need 
to  be  above  suspicion.  But  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  now  attempting  to  fill  two 
crucially  Influential  Jobs  in  the  statistical 
agencies  with  men  who  have  no  visible  quali- 
fications but  active  service  in  the  President's 
re-election  campaign,  These  choices  suggest 
that  the  administration's  current  adversities 
have  not,  unfortunately,  sharpened  Us  sense 
of  propriety. 

After  the  last  election,  among  dozens  of 
other  officials,  the  White  House  ousted 
George  Hay  Brown,  the  head  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  Geoffrey  Moore,  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics.  Both  are  entirely 
reputable  and  competent  economists.  Census 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  come 
under  a  Commerce  Department  division 
called  the  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Ad- 
ministration. That  agency  was  run  by  the 
equally  reputable  and  competent  assistant 
secretary  of  commerce,  Harold  C.  Passer,  who 
was  also  ousted. 

As  the  new  head  of  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  Administration,  the  White 
House  now  chooses  a  former  official  of  the 
Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President,  Ed- 
ward D.  Fallor.  He  is  a  newcomer  to  the 
world  of  statistics  and  economics.  But  that, 
apparently,  is  not  what  counts.  To  head  the 
Census  Bureau  under  Mr.  Fallor,  the  White 
House  has  picked  a  Los  Angeles  market  re- 
searcher named  Vincent  P.  Barabba.  The 
relevant  part  of  Mr.  Barabba's  past  experi- 
ence is  that  he  took  polls  for  Mr.  Nixon  dur- 
ing the  last  campaign.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  had  no  permanent  head  since 
January.  The  administration  mutters  that 
it  can  find  no  statistician  who  meets  its  re- 
quirements, an  explanation  that  may  well 
be  correct. 

These  technical  agencies  compute  the 
statistics  on  inflation,  unemployment,  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
a  hundred  other  issues  of  acute  political  in- 
terest. Suppose  that  you  were  a  public  offi- 
cial, or  a  union  negotiator,  or  a  business- 
man. Would  you  want  to  stake  your  decisions 
on  the  reliability  of  figures  prepared  under  a 
former  Nixon  campaign  pollster,  who  reports 
to  a  former  employee  of  the  Committee  to 
Re-Elect  the  President? 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  In  order  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commisson  to  exempt  the 
production  and  gathering  of  natural 
gas  by  small  producers  from  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act,  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

StTPPORTING  LEGISLATION  TO  EXEMPT  OIL  PRO- 
DUCERS OF  NATURAL  GAS  FROM  THE  NATURAL 
CAS    ACT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in 
December  of  last  year,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
a  2  to  1  decision  set  aside  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Order  428  which 
would  have  exempted  small  natural  gas 
producers  from  area  price  ceilings.  This 
unfortunate  action  in  the  words  of  the 
small  natural  gas  producer  caused  "con- 
fusion and  bitterness  among  producers 
who  relied  on  that  government  order  and 
sold  their  gas  interstate  when  they  could 
have  sold  it  to  the  intrastate  market."  At 
a  time  when  this  Nation  faces  a  severe 
energy  shortage,  this  kind  of  action  re- 
sulting in  clear-cut  disincentive  for  the 
hundreds  of  independent  natural  gas 
producers,  it  is  clearly  not  in  the  national 
interest.  Under  the  FPC  order,  a  small 
natural  gas  producer  is  identified  as  one 


who  produced  not  more  than  10  billion 
cubic  feet  of  gas  in  any  calendar  year. 
The  exemption,  if  upheld,  would  relieve 
these  small  producers  from  much  of  the 
filing  requirements  and  other  adminis- 
trative burdens  required  in  area  pricing 
decision.  These  proceedings  are  lengthy 
and  expensive.  For  example,  permian 
basin  decision  initially  ordered  by  the 
FPC  in  December  1960;  it  was  not  until 
7'2  years  later  that  a  decision  was  ren- 
dered. It  was  an  enormous  undertaking 
requiring  250  days  of  hearings  and  over 
30,000  pages  of  transcripts.  After  it  was 
all  over,  7  ',2  years  later,  the  natural  gas 
producers  finally  learned  what  price  they 
could  charge  for  gas  sold  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  costs  of  the  producers  has 
not  been  tabulated.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  it  is  substantial.  Clearly,  the  small 
producer  does  not  have  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic wherewithal!  that  would  give  him 
the  luxury  to  participate  in  these  kinds 
of  proceedings  without  imposing  severe 
economic  restrictions.  Additionally,  time 
and  money  spent  by  the  producers  and 
the  accompanying  uiicertainty  arising 
from  the  lack  of  decision  for  so  many 
years  clearly  must  have  had  a  neeative 
impact  upon  the  development  of  this  Na- 
tion's natural  gas  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  of  the  court 
was  based  upon  the  lack  of  language  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  would  permit  the  FPC 
to  grant  exemptions  for  small  natural 
gas  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  propose  In 
the  legislation  that  I  am  introducing  that 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  exempt  the  production  and  gathering 
of  natural  gas  by  small  producers  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  However,  Mr. 
President,  my  proposal  is  clearly  in- 
tended to  be  a  provisional  measure.  A 
measure  that  would  give  immediate  re- 
lief to  the  small  producer  under  the 
Court  ruling  in  jeopardy  of  his  existence, 
but  yet  by  no  means  does  it  tend  to  pre- 
clude the  most  vital  and  necessarj-  step 
of  all — that  of  total  deregulation  of  well- 
head prices  by  the  FPC  and  this  should 
be  the  primary  and  overall  objective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S  2143 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vmted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Natiu-al  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C,  717)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  exempt  the 
production  and  gathering  of  natural  gas  by 
small  producers,  as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  ?uch  production  and 
gathering  by  small  producers  and  promoting 
competition  among  all   producers," 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 

S.  2145.  A  bill  to  aid  and  encourage 
civilian  oceanographic  underwater  re- 
search by  providing  for  standards  for 
underwater  research  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr,  President,  just  a 
few  short  weeks  ago,  this  Nation  was 
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moved  by  the  agonizing  plight  of  four 
American  ocean  explorers  who  lay  help- 
lessly trapped  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
As  the  hours  fled  by,  we  all  had  initial 
hope  that  the  scientists  in  the  Sea  Link 
would  be  rescued.  After  all,  we  knew  al- 
most exactly  where  they  were.  We  are 
a  nation  of  great  technical  ability  and 
resourcefulness,  so  we  indulged  in  an 
abiding  conviction  that  the  means  of 
rescue,  safety,  and  life  were  close  at 
hand. 

But  as  time  passed,  Mr.  President, 
there  slowly  came  upon  us  the  realiza- 
tion that  perhaps  the  lives  of  these  men 
were  beyond  our  capacity  to  save. 

Indeed,  subsequently,  two  of  these 
oceanographers  finally  perished.  I  know- 
that  many  Americans  shared  my  deep 
sense  of  frustration.  I  do  not  intend  in 
any  way  to  prejudge  the  investigations 
of  this  tragedy  which  are  presently  being 
conducted.  But  there  is  a  clear  course  of 
action  through  which  we,  in  Congress, 
can  make  a  necessary  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  future  ocean  explorers 
as  a  result  of  this  unfortunate  instance. 

In  taking  action  to  insure  the  safety 
of  future  deepsea  explorations,  we  can 
give  constructive  meaning  to  the  loss  of 
these  dedicated  men. 

No  one  can  say  whether  the  steps  I 
propose  would  have  saved  these  lives.  But 
future  oceanographers  and,  in  essence, 
the  future  of  oceanography  clearly  will 
be  aided  by  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  propose  today.  It  provides 
for  the  first  time  specific,  technically  ori- 
ented and  meaningful  safety  standards 
for  all  civilian  underwater  research  fa- 
cilities financed  directly  or  indirectly 
with  Federal  funds.  This.  I  believe,  will 
effectively  include  almost  all  under- 
water research  facilities. 

It  took  an  event  such  as  the  loss  of  the 
lives  of  many  men  helplessly  trapped  at 
the  bottom  of  a  coal  mine  to  bring  to 
light  an  urgent  legislative  requirement 
for  mine  safety.  This  recent  event  should 
lead  us  to  doing  the  same  for  civilian 
underwater  research. 

Oceanography  is  a  highly  technical 
and  specialized  task  and  is  presently  lim- 
ited in  the  numbers  of  persons  and  facil- 
ities involved.  It  cannot  be  compared  to 
underground  mining.  But  the  highly 
technical  nature  of  the  legislative  sub- 
ject as  well  as  the  growing  dimensions 
of  the  art  should  not  deter  us  from  pro- 
viding the  means  of  saving  human  life 
and  keeping  pace  with  new  developments 
in  the  field.  The  Subcommitte  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  considered  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  this  rapidly  developing  scientific 
field. 

Under  Commerce  Committee  is  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration— NOAA — created  in  1970.  It  has 
been  a  great  experience  to  be  .'^o  directly 
involved  in  this  country's  civilian  oceanic 
activity.  The  creation  of  NOAA,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Stratton  Com- 
mission, was  a  milestone  event.  Through 
NOAA,  the  scientific  expertise  of  our 
Government  and  our  private  institutions 
is  focused  upon  the  resources  of  the  seas. 
Our  subcommittee  has  been  involved 
since  the  beginning  and,  as  Its  chairman. 
I  see  a  great  need  which  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  Is  designed  to  meet 
In  committee,  we  will  devote  the  nec- 


essary time  and  .study  to  this  issue  to 
insure  that  the  bill  will  come  back  to 
this  body  in  a  form  to  meet  the  require- 
ments to  preserve  human  life.  In  so  do- 
ing, my  bill  is  designed  to  promote  ocean- 
ography by  encouraging  more  ocean  sci- 
entists to  become  involved  in  moving  into 
phase  n  of  our  Nation's  oceanography 
program. 

Our  purpose  also  is  to  insure  that  the 
provisions  of  the  new  act  do  not  unduly 
burden  the  emerging  oceanographic  re- 
search industry,  both  governmental  and 
private.  In  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
seen  occasions  where  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  the  name  of  safety  which  had 
a  stifling  effect  upon  the  industries  in- 
volved. This  was  because  the  require- 
ments were  laid  out  in  too  broad  and 
general  a  fashion  and  without  any  un- 
derstanding of  each  affected  industry, 
its  needs,  manner  of  operation  and  spe- 
cial circumstances.  My  bill  is  designed 
to  prevent  this  from  occurring.  We  do 
not  want,  and  cannot  afford,  to  inhibit 
this  vital  research  effort  by  imposing  un- 
necessary or  superfluous  requirements. 
My  subcommittee  wUl  explore  this  con- 
sideration in  depth  so  that  we  know  that 
only  necessary  requirements  for  ocean- 
ographic research  will  be  imposed. 

I  know,  for  instance,  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  developed  standards  for  mili- 
tary imderwater  operations  and  that  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  the 
Marine  Technology  Society  have  pub- 
lished standards  for  the  safe  operation 
of  manned  underseas  systems.  We  will 
work  closely  with  these  and  similar 
groups.  The  bill  provides  that  they  and 
the  U.S.  Navy,  as  well  as  other  groups 
and  agencies,  will  be  involved  in  the 
process  of  developing  national  standards 
for  imderwater  research  facilities.  The 
guidelines  which  these  groups  have  de- 
veloped, I  might  add,  are  presently  fol- 
lowed by  NOAA  in  its  manned  underseas 
science  and  technology— MUST — pro- 
gram. 

NOAA  during  the  past  2  years  has  uti- 
lized underwater  research  submersibles 
and  habitats  of  the  type  which  will  be 
included  under  the  provisions  of  my  bill. 
NOAA  knows  this  field  and  will,  I  am 
confident,  provide  the  experienced,  tech- 
nical ability  which  is  necessarj'  to  carry 
out  this  program. 

As  the  bill  specifically  pertains  to 
underwater  research  facilities  financed 
directly  or  indirectly  by  Federal  funds, 
both  my  subcommittee  and  NOAA  al- 
ready have  knowledge  and  contact  with 
most  of  those  to  whom  the  bill  will  apply. 

The  act  will  be  helpful  to  those  spon- 
soring underwater  research  and  those 
building  underwater  research  facilities. 
0*nce  the  standards  are  developed,  they 
will  have  available  to  them  carefully  de- 
veloped minimum  guidelines. 

Extensive  scientific  studies  from  sur- 
face ships  utilizing  remote  sensing  in- 
struments have  essentially  outlined  the 
main  features  of  living  and  nonliving 
resources  of  the  continental  margins. 
We  now  have  a  good  feeling  for  the 
depth,  geology,  oceanographic  param- 
eters, biological  productivity,  and  poten- 
tial resoiu-ce  value  of  the  continental 
margins  of  the  United  States  and  to  a 
much  lesser  extent  other  parts  of  the 
oceans.  But  this  knowledge  is  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  allow  for  safe  and  economi- 


cal retrieval  of  resources.  More  precise 
observations  and  measuremerits  are 
needed.  The  next  phase  of  our  scientific 
investigations  and  the  supportive 
technological  advancements  will  require 
detailed  onsite  observations  and  meas- 
ui-ements.  This  is  especially  true  if  we 
are  to  fully  understand  and  utilize  the 
resources  of  the  submerged  continen- 
tal margin  and  the  vast  space  of  the 
world's  oceans  to  the  extent  we  are  cur- 
rently using  the  land  masses  of  the 
world. 

The  development  of  standards  to  pro- 
tect these  ocean  pioneers  will  encourage 
them  to  successfully  undei-take  the  chal- 
lenge of  deepsea  research.  The  standards 
which  need  to  be  developed  and  enforced 
apply  only  to  civilian  underwater  re- 
search programs  supported  directly  or 
indirectly  by  Federal  fimds.  The  need  for 
legislation  of  this  nature  is  clear  when 
one  considers  that  many  operations  take 
i;la:e  at  some  distance  from  shore  where 
extensive  support  and  rescue  capabil- 
ities are  not  readily  available  unless  spe- 
cial provisions  are  made. 

One  means  of  underwater  research  is 
through  the  u?e  of  deep  diving  submers- 
ibles. On  June  22, 1  addressed  the  woeful 
inadequacy  of  this  Nation's  support  of 
the  Manned  Underseas  Science  and 
Technology — MUST — program  in  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. I  pointed  out  that,  "Of  the 
16  submersibles  now  operable,  only  five 
are  being  used  and  they  are  only  being 
put  to  part-time  operation." 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  time  to 
act — before  the  operation  and  construc- 
tion of  underwater  research  facilities 
continues  further.  We  should  not  wait 
for  further  tragedies,  and  we  should 
act  before  extensive  capital  is  invested 
in  the  construction  of  facilities  which 
may  not  meet  national  standards. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  my  bill  and  the  bill  Itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  2145 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  marine  science,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  and  a  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and 
Resources,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  17.  1966  (80  Stat.  203),  as  amended  (33 
use.  1101-1124.  86  Stat.  1280),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUov/ing  new  title : 
"TITLE     IV— CIVILIAN     OCEANOGRAPHIC 

UNDERWATER    RESEARCH    FACILITIES 

ACT  OP  1973 

"Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Civilian  Oceanographic  Underwater  Research 
Faculties  Act  of  1973." 

"FINDINGS 

"Sec.  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

"(a)  The  oceans  represent  the  dominant 
feature  of  our  physical  environment; 

"(b)  In  the  future,  vise  of  the  oceans,  and 
other  waters,  as  a  source  of  raw  material  will 
Increase  and  marine  foods  will  play  an  In- 
creasing role  In  providing  the  nutritional 
needs  of  this  nation  for  which  future  civilian 
underwater  research  Is  a  prerequisite; 

(c)  There  is  an  Immediate  and  compell- 
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Ing  need  for  better  protection  from  natural 
hazards  and  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  total  environment  through  civUian  un- 
derwater oceanographic  research; 

(d)  Increased  civilian  underwater  ocean- 
ographic research  is  essential  to  the  present 
and  future  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  this 
nation; 

(e)  Increased  civilian  oceanographic  re- 
search can  be  promoted  and  encouraged  by 
the  provision  of  standards  of  safety  for  un- 
derwater research  faculties,  Ijoth  mobile  and 
stationary,  to  protect  human  life  and  safety 
while  occupying  such  facilities; 

(f)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  the  civilian  agency  designated  with 
responsibUlty  to  provide  "leadership  in  de- 
veloping a  national  oceanic  and  atmospheric 
program  of  research  and  development"  and 
to  "coordinate  its  own  scientific  and  techni- 
cal resources  with  the  technical  and  opera- 
tional capabilities  of  other  government  agen- 
cies and  private  Institutions"  (Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4  of  1970)  and,  as  such,  is  the 
primary  Federal  agency  responsible  for  en- 
couraging and  promoting  both  Federal  and 
private  non-military  underwater  research. 
Human  safety  In  underwater  oceanographic 
research  fsicilitles  is  hereby  determined  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  such  responsibility  In 
the  fulfillment  of  which  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  shall  pre- 
scribe standards  as  hereinafter  provided  by 
this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  whose  Department  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  is 
operating,  utilizing  the  said  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent. 

(b)  "Underwater  Research  Paclllty(les) " 
means  any  civilian  facility,  laboratory,  ves- 
sel or  habitat  designed  for,  or  engaged  In, 
civilian  underwater  research  vrtthln  which  a 
person,  or  persons,  is  housed  apart  from  the 
water  whUe  underwater.  Including  both  sta- 
tionary and  mobile  underwater  research  fa- 
cilities, when  said  underwater  research  fa- 
cility is  used  under  waters  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  Including 
the  waters  of  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone 
and  also  includes  the  waters  of  the  high  seas 
when  the  said  underwater  research  facility 
is  owned  or  operated  by  persons  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
term  includes  underwater  research  facilities 
owned  or  operated  by  private  persons.  In- 
cluding corporations  and  other  entities  and 
owned  or  operated  by  the  United  States,  or 
an  agency  thereof,  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  any  other  government  or  agency. 

(c)  "Civilian"  means  not  military,  either 
In  ownership  or  operation.  "Civilian"  also 
does  net  include  research  performed  by  con- 
tract for  the  military. 

(d)  "Standard (s)  "  means  standards  of  hu- 
man safety  prescribed  pursuant  to  Section 
4  of  this  Act. 

(e)  "Federal  Agency"  means  any  civilian 
Department,  agency  or  other  instrumentality 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

STANDARDS 

Sec.  4(a)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  12 
months  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
prescribe,  by  regulation,  minimum  stand- 
ards of  human  safety  for  the  use,  occupa- 
tion, inhabitation,  maintenance  and  Intrin- 
sic construction  of  underwater  research  fa- 
cilities: 

(b)  Such  standards  shall  be  developed  as 
provided  in  Section  5  of  this  Act: 

(c)  Such  standards  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to, : 

(1)  Necessary  external  support  facilities, 
mechanisms,  procedures,  devices,  equipment 
wid  personnel  for  the  reasonable  assurance 
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of  the  safety  of  occupants  of  the  underwater 
research  facility. 

(2)  Necessary  external  and  Internal  sup- 
port, mechanisms,  procedures,  devices,  equip- 
ment and  personnel  for  safe  rescue  of  the 
occupants  of  the  underwater  research  facil- 
ity, promptly  in  the  event  of  a  threat  to  their 
safely  requiring  such  a  rescue. 

(3)  Adequate  warnir;g.  alarm  and  com- 
munication mechanisms  devices,  equipment 
necessities  and  procedures. 

(4)  Other  necessary  procedures,  equip- 
ment, devices  and  mechanisms  and  person- 
nel for  operation,  maintenance  and  Intrinsic 
construction,  including  nispectlons  and  re- 
ports. 

(d)  Such  standards  shall  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  required: 

(e)  Such  standards  may  be  prescribed  in 
recognition  of  pertinent  distinct  classes  or 
categories  of  underwater  research  facilities 
and  tiieir  uses  such  as  depth,  duration  of 
use,  extent  of  external  and  internal  sup- 
port, whether  mobile  or  stationary,  and  sim- 
ilar such  pertine.U  distinctions; 

(I)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search as  is  necessary  to  assure  that  stand- 
ards prescribed  under  this  Section  are  ade- 
quate: and 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  existing 
applicable  standards  prescribed,  or  recom- 
mended, for  safety  in  such  underwater  re- 
search facilities. 

ADVISORY   BOARD 

Sec.  5(a).  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
"Underwater  Research  Facilities  Safety  Ad- 
visory Board"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"); 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  comprised  of — 

(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
who  shall  be  its  Chairman. 

(2)  A  representative  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration located  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  such  representatives  of  such 
other  relevant  agencies,  or  key  officers,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  the  Secretary 
may  designate.  Including  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  who  shall  advise  the  Board. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  or  his 
designee. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  desig- 
nee. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his 
designee. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  located,  or 
his  designee. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  his  designee. 

(8)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, or  his  designee. 

(9)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  designee. 

(10)  Representatives  from  non-Federal  en- 
tities, associations  and  Institutions  engaged 
In  ocean  research  or  knowledgeable  in  under- 
water research  facility  safety  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  which  shall  In- 
clude the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and 
the  Marine  Technology  Society. 

(d)  The  Board,  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  respective  agencies.  Departments  and  or- 
ganizations of  each  member,  shall  provide 
technical  assistance  and  guidance  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  assist  him  In  the  prescription  of 
safety  standards  for  underwater  research  fa- 
cilities as  provided  in  Section  4  of  this  Act 
and  In  his  other  duties. 

The  Board,  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties 
shall  review  existing  standards,  criteria  and 
guidelines  which  may  be  made  applicable  to 
imderwater  research  facilities  and  provide 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  thereon. 
The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man beginning  the  month  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  not  less  than  biweekly 
until  the  Initial  standards  have  been  pub- 
lished and,  thereafter,  shall  meet  on  the  call 


of    the    Chairman,    but    not    less   than    bi- 
monthly. 

PROHIBITION 

Sec  &(&).  No  appropriated  funds  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  used  to  finance 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  underwater  research  utilizing  an  un- 
derwater research  facility  unless  the  under- 
water research  facility  is  determined  to  meet 
the  applicable  safety  standards  prescribed 
pursuant  to  Section  4  of  this  Act; 

(b)  The  prohibition  of  this  Section  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  construction  of  underwater 
research  facilities  with  Federal  funds,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly; 

(c)  In  the  event  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary,  determines  that  anv  Federal 
agency  owais,  or  has  directly  operated,  an 
underwater  research  facility,  without  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  Section  4  of  this  Act,  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  project,  or  projects,  shall 
not  be  available  therefor  and  11  already  paid, 
they  shall  be  recovered : 

(1)  I  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Federal 
agency  to  be  assured  that  it  is  in  compliance 
with  such  standards  and  to  notify  the  Comp- 
troller and  the  Secretary  if  it  ascertains  that 
it  may  have  owned  or  directly  operated  an 
underwater  research  facility  which  was  utll- 
ized  In  violation  of  such  standards  after 
their  effective  date. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  determines  that  an  underwater  re- 
search facility,  or  facilities,  has  been  or  is 
proposed  to  be,  utilized  with  financing  In 
whole  or  in  part,  with  appropriated  funds 
indirectly  such  as  by  grant,  cost  sharing,  con- 
tract, rebate,  reimbursement,  credit,  offset, 
other  benefit  or  in  any  way  to  which  sub- 
section (C)  of  this  section  does  not  pertain 
and  such  underwater  facility  Is  not,  or  was 
not.  In  compliance  with  the  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  Section  4  of  this  Act 
when  utilized,  such  appropriated  funds  or 
benefits,  shall  not  be  paid  so  as  to  provide 
such  indirect  financing.  In  the  event  such 
funds,  or  benefits,  have  already  been  paid 
the  amount  or  value  thereof  shaU  be  re- 
covered from  the  recipient  Ui  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  mlspaid  funds  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  so  regarded.  It  shaU  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  agencv  pav- 
ing the  funds  or  providing  the  other  "bene- 
fits to  see  that  the  recovery  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  mlspaid  funds  or 
benefits  by  that  Federal  agency. 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  every  Federal 
agency  providhig  such  indirect  financing  or 
benefits  with  appropriated  funds  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  underwater  research  facili- 
ties so  utilized  are  in  compliance  with  such 
standards  and  to  notify  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Secretary  if  it  has  cause  to 
believe  that  it  may  have  provided  such  funds 
or  benefits  where  an  underwater  research 
faculty  was  not  in  compliance  with  such 
standards. 

DETERMINATIONS    OP    COMPLIANCE    AND 

\10L.fTIONS 

Sec  7(ai.  On  request,  the  National 
oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
shall  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  Federal 
Agencies  and  others  affected  bv  Section  6 
of  this  Act  In  Interpreting  the  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  Section  4  of  this  Act- 

(b)  In  the  field,  the  Coast  Guard  shall 
be  responsible  for  making  investigations 
discovering  violations,  or  potential  viola- 
tions, and  maimg  determinations  of  com- 
pliance and  shall  report  Its  findings  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
the  Secretary  and  the  affected  Federal' 
agency,  all  pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary-  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  located. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  responsible  for  audits 
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and  reviews  of  all  Federal  agency  activities 
and  records  to  determine  compilauce  and 
noncompliance  by  such  agencies  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  for  taking  ac- 
tion thereon  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

OTHEB  FEDERAL   ACENXIES   AND   LAWS 

Sec.  8ia).  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  supplant  or  modify  any  Federal 
statute  or  existing  authority  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, nor  shall  it  affect  or  modify  any  treaty 
or  provide  exemption  from  any  Federal  or 
State  law. 

EXISTING     UNDERWATER     RESEARCH     FACILITIES 

Sec.  9  la).  Underwater  research  facilities 
in  existence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  all  its  requirements  Juit 
as  those  which  in  the  future  are  constructed. 
Provided,  however,  that  the  Secretary  may. 
upon  application  of  any  Interested  party  or 
Federal  agency,  grant  exceptions  from  ap- 
plicable standards  relating  to  conditions  of 
such  facilities  which  cannot  be  altered  with- 
out substantial  expense  or  hardship  and 
which  such  applicant  demonstrates,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  will  not  pose 
an  unreasonable  threat  to  human  safety  in 
the  underwater  research  to  be  undertaken. 

(b)  Exceptions  granted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section la)  of  this  Section  shall  be  granted 
only  with  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary,  in 
the  premises,  determines  necessary  and 
proper  for  protection  of  human  safety  which 
may  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  Depth  limitations  and  specifications 

( 2 )  Location  limitation  and  specifications 

1 3)  Special  equipment  requirements,  both 
internal  and  external  and  including  sup- 
port equipment 

(4)  Reporting  and  Inspection  requirements 

(5)  Other  procedural  requirements,  such 
as  length  of  operation  and  special  training 

(6)  Insurance  policies  or  funds  for  oc- 
cupants' safety 

( 7 )  Time  periods  In  which  to  achieve  com- 
pliance 

(8)  Notifications  to  intended  occupants 

(c)  Exemptions  granted  pursuant  to  this 
Section  may  be  revoked  or  modified  by  the 
Secretary  at  any  time  without  cause  shown. 

(d)  This  Section  shall  be  applicable  to  un- 
derwater research  facilities  which  are  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Initial,  or  subsequent, 
standards  but  are  not  In  compliance  with 
more  recently  adopted  standards  as  a  re- 
sult of  modifications  or  additions  thereto  of 
which  the  owner,  operator,  or  maker  did  not 
know,  or  could  not  reasonably  have  antic- 
ipated, in  time  to  Incorporate  the  neces- 
sary modifications  In  the  said  underwater 
research  facility. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
adopt  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1 1  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  «2.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  the 
purposes  of  administering  this  Act 

Section-by-Section  .Analysis 
short    title-    the    civilian    oceanocraphic 
ttnoerwater    research    facilitres    act    of 

1973 

Section  402 — "Findings" — declares  that 
oceanography  Is  an  ever  Increasing  impor- 
tant science  upon  which  this  nation  is  de- 
oendent  for  sources  of  material  and  food  and 
for  protection  from  natural  hazards:  that 
the  Science  of  Oceanography  will  be  aided 
and  advanced  by  the  provision  of  standards 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  civilian 
underwater  research  facilities  and  that  the 
Natloral  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration f'NOAA")  as  the  civilian  agency 
responsible  for  national  oceanic  research, 
should  be   responsible   for   establishing   the 


technical  standards  for  such  underwater 
research. 

Section  403 — "Definitions" — defines  "Sec- 
retary" as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  "Un- 
derwater Research  Facilities"  are  defined  as 
civilian  facilities,  laboratories  vessels  or 
habitats,  occupied  for  underwater  research, 
both  stationary  and  mobll.  The  definition 
specifies  the  applicability  of  the  Act  to 
waters  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  Cotitiguous  Fisheries  Zone  and, 
if  a  facility  is  owned  or  operated  by  a  per- 
son subject  to  United  States  jurisdiction,  it 
also  Includes  the  High  Seas.  It  is  specified 
that  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  facilities 
owned  by.  operated  by,  or  doing  research 
for.  the  military. 

"Federal  Agency"  includes  all  forms  or  di- 
visions of  the  United  States  Government. 

Section  404 — "Standards" — provides  that 
the  Secretary,  within  12  months,  shall  estab- 
lish necessary  minimum  standards  of  human 
safety  for  underwater  research  facilities  and 
dellnlates  types  and  methods  of  standards 
contemplated,  internal  and  external,  in- 
cluding external  support  equipment  and 
methods  and  procedures  for  safe  rescue.  The 
standards,  of  course,  will  addirionally  go 
to  the  integrity  of  the  facility  itself  for  oc- 
cupation and  use  in  underwater  research  and 
other  necessary  requirements  to  reasonably 
assure  the  s.afety  of  ocean  scientists  In  such 
facilities. 

Provision  is  made  for  recognition  of  cate- 
gories of  facilities.  neces,=«iry  research  by  the 
Secretary,  and  consideration  of  existing 
standards. 

Section  405 — "Undericater  Research  Fa- 
cilities Safety  Advisory  Board" — comprised 
of  NOAA's  Administrator,  ether  pertinent 
Commerce  Department  representatives,  such 
as  from  the  Maritime  Administration,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Secretaries  of  Navy.  In- 
terior. Labor  and  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  located. 
Also,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  representatives 
from  other  nonfederal  groups,  inchidlng  the 
Bureau  of  Shipping  and  the  Marine  Tech- 
nology Society. 

The  Board,  using  its  members'  resources, 
advises  and  assists  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  developing  the  standards  under 
the  Act. 

Section  406 — "Prohibition" — The  "teeth" 
of  the  Act  are  in  its  prohibition  of  the  u.se 
of  appropriated  funds,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  in  anyway  finance  in  whole,  or  part. 
underwater  research  in  facilities  not  meet- 
ing the  applicable  standards.  Construction 
of  such  facilities  is  included. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  iGAO)  is  responsible  for  policing  the 
various  agencies  to  as.sure  the  expenditure 
of  funds  only  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

Provisions  are  made  for  the  recovery  of 
mispaid  funds  and  for  the  responsibility  of 
each  Federal  agency  to  refrain  from  mak- 
ing expenditures   contrary   to   the   Act. 

Section  W7— "Determinations  of  Com- 
pliance and  Violations" —The  Administra- 
tion of  NOAA  provides  assistance  to  those 
engaged  in  underwater  research  In  inter- 
preting the  standards.  The  Coast  Guard  Is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  mailing  field 
Investigations   and   determinations. 

Section  408 — "Other  Federal  Agencies 
and  Laus"— It  is  provided,  the  Act  Is  not 
Intended  to  modify  any  existing  federal  law 
or  authority  or  treaty.  Nor  shall  It  provide 
exemption   from   any   Federal   or  State   law. 

Section  40Q— "Existing  Vnderuater  Re- 
search Facilities"— Although  the  Act  Is  ap- 
plicable to  existing  facilities,  discretion  Is 
permitted  the  Secretary  to  grant  specific 
exemptions  on  grounds  of  hardship  or  sub- 
stantial expense  for  existing  facilities.  Such 
exemptions  are  subject  to  conditions  that 
the  exception  will  not  pose  an  unreasonable 
threat  to  human  life  and,  further,  that  the 


Secretary  shall  provide  offsetting  restric- 
tions to  assure  human  safety,  such  as  special 
equipment  standing  by,  depth  limitations, 
etc. 

Section  410 — "Regulations" — authorizes 
the  adoption  of  requisite  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  Act. 

Section  411 — "Appropriations" — author- 
izes $2M.  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  Act. 


By  Mr.  CHILES : 

S.  2146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,- 
600  the  annual  amount  which  individ- 
uals may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  on  accoimt  of  excess 
earnings.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
years  in  the  State  Legislature  and  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  have  become  more  and 
more  concerned  about  the  need  for  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  problems  facing 
the  aged.  In  this  Congress,  I  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  in  the  Senate,  and  we  are  holding 
hearings  regarding  "Future  Directions 
in  Social  Security,"  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  almost  all  older  Americans. 
Also  in  my  efforts  to  listen  and  learn 
from  the  people  themselves  with  regard 
to  their  specific  problems.  I  sponsored 
two  conferences  in  my  home  State  of 
Florida.  These  conferences  were  at- 
tended by  about  70  representatives  of  the 
government,  specialists  in  geriatrics,  and 
thousands  of  concerned  senior  citizens. 

In  these  various  contacts  with  the  el- 
derly, I  was  continually  confronted  with 
their  desperate  cry  of  frustration.  These 
Americans,  many  able-bodied  and  willing 
to  work,  are  being  penalized  and  discour- 
aged in  their  efforts  by  the  present  earn- 
ings limitations  we  have  placed  on  social 
security  payments.  The  situation  is  cri- 
tical and  therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today,  which  would 
allow  a  social  security  recipient  to  earn 
$3,600  per  year  as  compared  to  the  pres- 
ent amount  of  $2,100  per  year,  without 
being  forced  to  receive  a  reduction  in 
benefits.  Considering  the  present  spi- 
ralling cost  of  living,  I  can  not  stress 
enough  the  need  for  our  direct  and  im- 
mediate action. 

We  all  hear  complaints  in  our  home 
States  that  America  has  become  a  wel- 
fare haven;  but  still,  we  deny  over  8 
million  self -sufficient  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  .sense  of  fulfilment  that 
gainful  employment  provides.  C?n  we 
continue  to  force  many  of  these  people 
to  remain  in  poverty,  imable  to  improve 
their  situation,  for  fear  of  a  lo3s  of  bene- 
fits? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  forgotten 
that  social  .security  recipient.';  are  not 
.seeking  handout^,  but  rather  benefits 
that  are  justly  earned  in  a  lifetime.  Even 
more  absurd,  we  deny  ourselves  the  bene- 
fits of  their  talents  and  labor — contrary 
to  the  American  tradition  of  stre.ssing 
the  worth  of  the  individual.  Somehow, 
the  original  theory  of  social  security  as 
a  retirement  insurance  has  become  mud- 
dled in  a  multitude  of  restrictions  and 
qualifications. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing simply  seeks  to  remove  somewhat. 
penalties  we  have  placed  on  those  senior 
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citizens  who  want  to  work  but  are 
thwarted  by  present  arbitrary  limita- 
tions. In  essence,  the  bill  proposes  to  al- 
low involved  Americans  who  seek  more 
than  mere  existence,  a  chance  to  live 
with  the  self-respect  and  dignity  they 
justly  deserve. 


ByMr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2147.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
conduct  a  study  relating  to  the- procure- 
ment and  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  products  manufactured  from 
recycled  materials.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
production  and  use  of  materials  in  Amer- 
ica has  grown  concurrently  with  our  eco- 
nomic power.  Two  centm-ies  ago,  early 
settlers  developed  an  effective  agricul- 
tural economy  and  planted  the  roots  of 
oui-  materials  production  system.  In  the 
19th  century,  increasing  amoimts  of  la- 
bor and  capital  were  imported,  chiefly 
from  Europe,  to  exploit  our  natural  re- 
sources. These  resources,  a  gift  of  provi- 
dence, are  what  made  it  possible  for 
America  to  become  industrialized,  for 
without  them  we  would  have  remained  a 
chiefly  agricultural  Nation. 

Thus,  the  transition  from  an  agricul- 
tural society  to  an  industrial  power  took 
place  at  this  time,  and  with  the  contin- 
ued intensive  application  of  labor,  capi- 
tal, and  energy,  made  possible  the  explo- 
sive productivity  gains  that  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  20th  century.  However, 
these  gains  have  not  come  without  pay- 
ing a  price.  The  successful  development 
of  our  natural  resources  at  our  current 
levels  of  production  has  taxed  many  of 
our  local  ecosystems.  The  foulness  of  the 
air  and  water  in  our  major  cities  is  wit- 
ness to  this.  Congress  has  already  taken 
steps  to  remedy  the  production  byprod- 
ucts of  pollution  and  ecosystem  destruc- 
tion: however,  we  should  explore  all 
means  available  to  us  to  improve  our 
environment  and  to  conserve  our  natural 
resources. 

Recycling  of  waste  material  is  just 
such  a  move.  If  we  can  learn  to  recycle 
our  waste  material  rather  than  throw  it 
away,  we  will  also  alleviate  one  of  the 
Nation's  fastest  growing  urban  prob- 
lems— solid  waste  disposal. 

Many  cities  are  running  out  of  dis- 
posal sites  for  their  refuse;  it  is  predicted 
that  the  eastern  seaboard  sanitary  land- 
fill areas  t\111  virtually  all  be  filled  by 
1978.  The  danger  to  our  environment  of 
nonsanitai-y  landfill  disposal  sights  is 
obvious:  they  are  an  eyesore  to  the  com- 
munity, breeding  ground  for  rats  and 
Infectious  diseases,  ordorous,  and  dan- 
gerous to  children,  who  seem  to  have  a 
natural  affinity  for  them.  Yet  paper, 
which  constitutes  35  percent  by  weight 
and  60  percent  by  volume  of  urban  waste, 
and  which  could  be  recycled  to  extend 
the  life  of  these  disposal  sights,  is  not  re- 
cycled to  a  significant  extent.  Paper 
recycling  alone  should  be  one  of  our 
highest  priority  goals. 

Additionally,  the  large  scale  recycling 
of  waste  material  would  conserve  our 
natural  resources.  Since  the  earliest 
times,  Americans  have  considered  their 
natural  resources  limit le.ss:  today  we  are 


learning  just  how  false  this  supposition 
was.  The  oil  crisis  provides  the  most  cur- 
rent and  vivid  example  of  the  finite  char- 
acter of  our  natural  resources.  Recycling 
waste  material  and  returning  it  to  the 
economy  would  turn  waste  into  a  natural 
resource  and  thereby  alleviate  some  of 
the  strain  on  our  environment  and  on 
our  natural  resources. 

At  present,  there  are  over  40  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  into  the  93d  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  recycling.  Yet  only 
four  House  resolutions  come  close  to 
dealing  with  the  overall  question  that 
can  be  eventually  answered  by  the  pass- 
age of  this  bill — what  materials  can  and 
should  be  recycled  or  should  use  recycled 
goods  as  part  of  their  composition. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
deal  directly  with  this  question  by  set- 
ting up  a  committee  to  study  the  Federal 
Government's  capacity  for  use  of  re- 
cycled materials.  Limiting  the  bill  to 
Government  use  of  materials  was  done 
for  two  reasons.  First,  it  will  allow  the 
study  to  be  done  in  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  with  a  minimum  amount  of  ex- 
pense. Second,  the  findings  of  this  report 
can  be  made  to  apply  to  the  many  other 
facets  of  our  economy.  Additionally,  I 
have  placed  particular  emphasis  on  the 
recycling  of  paper  due  to  the  vast  amount 
of  it  that  is  used  and  discarded  in  Gov- 
ernment operations. 

I  am  convinced  that  action  of  the  kind 
contemplated  by  my  proposal  is  abso- 
lutely essential  and  I  urge  prompt  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  this  bill  in  or- 
der to  help  conserve  our  precious  natural 
resources  and  eliminate  one  of  our  most 
pressing  pollution  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  proposal  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  2147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled,   That   the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  there  are  many  products  and  mate- 
rials which,  after  they  have  been  used  or 
damaged,  are  discarded  or  scrapped  as  waste 
matter: 

(2)  the  accumulation  of  this  waste  mat- 
ter presents  a  danger  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare  of  the   citizens  of   the   United   States: 

(3)  many  products  and  materials  (other- 
wise discarded  as  waste  matter)  could  be  re- 
covered and  reused  as  the  raw  material  for 
new  products  and  materials: 

(4)  such  recovery  and  reuse  of  such  waste 
matter  will  abate  the  noxious  and  dangerous 
accumulation  of  such  waste  matter  and  will 
aid  in  the  effort  to  conserve  our  scarce  natu- 
ral resources:  and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  lead  in  the  effort  to  utilize 
recycled  material  by  procuring,  using,  and 
recycling,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
those  products  and  materials  which  have,  as 
part  of  their  composition,  recycled  or  re- 
cyclable material. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  Jointly  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  ( 1 )  which  products 
and  materials  procured  or  used  by  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  or  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  could  be  required  to 
have,  as  part  of  their  composition,  recycled 
and  recyclable  material  while  meeting  the  use 


specifications  of  such  departments,  agencies 
or  instrumentalities,  and  (2)  the  feasibility 
of  recycling  waste  paper  from  all  Federal  of- 
fices. For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  waste 
paper  means  any  paper  which  (A)  has  served 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  originally  manu- 
factured, (B)  has  been  scrapped  or  otherwise 
discarded  as  an  element  of  solid  waste,  and 
(C)  can  be  recovered  In  whole  or  In  part 
and  reprocessed  Into  a  new  raw  material  used 
In  the  manufacturing  process  of  new  paper. 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
In  carrying  out  the  Joint  study  under  this 
Act,  are  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  any  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality  is  authorized  and 
directed,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to 
furnish  such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Administrator,  upon  their  Joint 
request. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  securing  the  nec- 
essary scientific  data  and  information  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  may  Jointly 
make  contracts  with  universities,  "research 
institutions,  foundations,  laboratories,  and 
other  competent  public  or  private  agencies 
to  conduct  research  into  the  various  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  using  products  and  mate- 
rials which  have,  as  part  of  their  composi- 
tion, recycled  and  recyclable  material.  For 
such  purposes  the  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrator are  authorized  to  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
report  to  the  Congress,  from  time  to  time, 
the  findings  and  results  of  the  study  con- 
ducted under  this  .'Vet.  The  final  report  shall 
be  made  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  calendar  month  period  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  final 
report  shall  include  the  findings  and  re- 
sults of  the  study,  and  specifically — 

(It  recommendations  a.s  to  the  necessary 
and  proper  legislative,  administrative,  or 
other  actions  that  should  be  taken  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment procure  and  use  i  whenever  possible  i 
products  and  materials  which  have,  as  part 
of  their  composition,  recycled  and  recyclable 
material:  and 

(2)  the  feasibility,  economically  and  other- 
wise, of  recycling  wa^te  paper  from  all  Fed- 
eral offices. 

Sec  5.  lal  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "recycled  material"  means  any 
product  or  material  completed  for  sale  or  use 
which  has  been  scrapped,  used,  damaged,  or 
otherwise  discarded:  and — 

(1)  recovered  in  whole  or  in  part  and  re- 
used as  all  or  part  of  the  contents  of  any 
new  material  or  product:  or 

(2 1  the  salvageable  wastes  or  byproducts 
of  post -consumer  use  which  are  recovered 
and  reused  as  all  or  part  of  the  contents  of 
any  new  material  or  product 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  'Recycled  Mate- 
rial" does  not  include  any  waste  or  byprod- 
uct that  results  from  the  production  or  man- 
ufacture of  goods  Intended  for  sale  or  use. 
Sec.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


By  Mr.  LONG   (for  Mr.  Macnu- 
soN  >  I  for  himself  and  Mr,  Cot- 
ton >    I  by  request ' : 
S.  2149.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  benefits 
to  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
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and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (.Mr. 
Macnuson>,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, by  request,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  to  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Re.serve,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  a.sk  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  statement  of  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2149 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
684  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  Marine  Corps" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard"  i.i  subsectlon.s  (a)  and  (b). 

Sec.  2.  Section  1005  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
adding  "or  chapter  21  of  title  14." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1006  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  "or  chapter  21  of  title  14," 
after  "or  863  of  this  title"  In  subsections 
la)  and  (b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Army  or  the 
Air  Force"  In  subsection  (c) : 

(3)  by  adding  "or  section  291  of  title 
14,"  after  "or  8911  of  this  title,"  in  subsec- 
tion (e) ; 

(4)  by  adding  "or  section  787  of  title  14," 
after  "or  3862  of  this  title."  In  subsection 
(e) :  and 

(5)  by  adding  "or  section  789  of  title  14," 
after  "or  8G3  of  this  title"  in  subsections 
(e). 

PE  'AarMFNT    OF    THE    NavY. 

W  shirigton.  DC.  June  13.  1973. 
Hon.  S.-'ia.^  T.  Ajne-.v. 
Prt'.::'ipnt  of  The  Scatc. 
Watli  inoton.  D  C 

Dear  N'r  Iresident:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  irift  cf  proposed  le  Isiatlon  "To 
amend  title  10.  T'nited  Gtate.s  Co;'e.  to  pro- 
vMe  certain  benefit^  to  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  part  of  the  IJepartment 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  93rd 
Congress.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program,  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  pro- 
posal for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  been  des- 
ignated as  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  this  legislation.  It  Is 
recommended  that  this  proposal  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  expand  the  scope  of  those  sections  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  applicable  to  mem- 
bers of  the  reserve  components  of  the  other 
armed  services  to  Include  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  This  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  providing  the  Coast  Guard  Reservist, 
while  on  active  duty,  the  same  benefits  en- 
Joyed  by  members  of  the  other  reserve  com- 
ponents. 

Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  are 
subject  to  recall  to  active  duty  In  the  same 
way  as  members  of  reserve  components  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 
They  can  be.  and  often  are.  subjected  to  the 
same  type  of  duty  as  other  Reservists,  In- 
cluding duty  In  hostile  fire  areas.  It  Is  there- 
fore only  equitable  that  they  receive  the 


same  rights  and  benefits  as  these  other 
ReservUts. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  make  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  O'lard  Reserve  eligible  for 
the  same  compensation  now  provided  mem- 
bers of  other  Reserve  components,  will  Insure 
that  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  are 
not  discharged  or  transferred  from  an  active 
reserve  status  before  completing  the  service 
required  by  section  651  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  will  Insure  that  officers  of 
t!ie  Coast  Guard  Reserve  who  have  com- 
pleted 18.  but  less  than  20,  years  of  service 
are  afforded  the  same  opportunity  for  reten- 
tion available  to  members  of  other  reserve 
components.  Finally,  the  proposed  legislation 
provides  that  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  who  Is  retained  under  Its  provisions 
will  be  an  additional  number  to  those  other- 
wise authorized.  It  is  felt  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  place  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  on  an  equal  footlnc; 
with  reserve  members  of  the  other  armed 
forces. 

It  Is  arguable  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  above  benefits  are  currently  available  to 
Coast  Guard  Reservists  by  virtue  of  the 
assimilation  provisions  contained  in  .section 
755  of  title  14,  United  States  Code.  However, 
it  is  felt  that  in  order  to  be  certain  that  all 
of  the  benefits  are  provided,  title  10  should 
be  amended  to  specifically  include  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  1006.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  provides  that  an  officer 
of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  who  is  retained 
in  an  active  status  under  svibsectlon  (a)  or 
(b)  of  that  section  Is  an  additional  number 
to  those  otherwise  authorized.  It  is  felt  that 
this  provision  Is  Inequitable  as  it  now  stands 
and  should  apply  to  all  the  armed  forces. 
Therefore,  the  phra.se  "of  the  Army  or  the 
Air  Force"  is  stricken  in  section  3(2)  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

COST    AND    BUDGET    DATA 

There   will   be    no   Increased   cost   to   the 
Department  of  Defense  nor  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  TTransportation  as  a  result  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Warner, 
Secretary  of  the  Naiy. 


S.    1610 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cospon.-^or  of  S.  1199,  amend- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit 
a  married  couple  to  deduct  certain 
household  and  dependent  care  expenses 
when  one  spouse  is  a  full-time  student 
to  the  same  extent  that  a  deduction 
would  be  allowable  were  both  spouses 
employed. 

S.    1418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  fMr.  Stafford) 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  fMr, 
Randolph  >  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado <Mr.  DoMiNicKt  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1418,  to  provide  a  fitting 
memorial  to  our  31st  President,  Herbert 
Hoover. 

S.    1535 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Wil- 
LLKMS^  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1535.  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  as  a 
part  of  court  costs  in  civil  cases  involv- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  laws. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1610,  to  require  the  installation  of 
airborne  cooperative  collision  avoidance 
systems  on  certain  civil  and  military  air- 
craft, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magi/uson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1769,  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  and  a  National  Fire 
Academy  In  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  death,  personal  injury,  and 
property  damage  from  fire,  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  coordination  of  fire 
prevention  and  control  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1796 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1796,  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  grants  to  in- 
terstate metropolitan  organizations. 

S.    1855 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota,  (Mr.  Abourezk)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  (Mr.  Stafford)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) ,  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1855. 
to  promote  the  development  of  American 
handcrafts. 

S.    1954 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Mrsrsachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  ss  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1954,  the  Federal  Election  Finance 
Act  of  1973. 

S.    1954 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senators  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Ab- 
ourezk and  Mr.  McGovern)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1954,  the  Federal 
Election  Finance  Act  of  1973. 

S.    1983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1983,  the  Endangered  Species  Con- 
servation Act  of  1973. 

S.    2029 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhi,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  ^Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mon- 
dale)   were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
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2029,    to    provide   assistance    for   Viet- 
namese children. 

S.     20B9 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors Magnuson  and  Beall  have  offered 
legislation,  S.  2089,  providing  that  20 
percent  of  the  oil  imported  into  this 
country  be  carried  on  American-flag 
ships.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  support  for  this 
bill  and  my  desire  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Today  we  are  con- 
fronted with  competition  from  foreign - 
Jlag  ves.sels  which  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly subsidized  by  their  governments 
We  have  only  to  look  to  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  where  some  of  our  greatest  pas- 
senger liners  lie  idle  and  rusting  to  con- 
template what  fate  befalls  those  ships 
that  no  longer  have  a  competitive  role 
on  the  high  seas,  It  would  be  indeed 
tragic  if  our  merchant  fleet,  too,  was  put 
out  of  business  by  foreign  competition. 
Yet,  if  we  cannot  find  a  way  to  put  our 
tankers  to  work,  they,  too,  will  soon  go 
to  the  wreckers  or  to  foreign  flags. 

At  a  period  in  history  when  exports 
and  imports  throughout  the  world  have 
been  expanding,  our  merchant  fleet  has 
suffered  the  humilitation  of  carrying  less 
and  less  of  our  Nations'  trade  and  com- 
merce. Presently,  virtually  none  of  the 
oil  imported  into  this  country  is  carried 
in  U.S.-flag  vessels.  While  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting the  U.S.  move  all  of  its  imported 
oil  on  its  own  ships,  I  believe  that  20 
percent  is  an  equitable  figure.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  legislation  will  go  far 
toward  assuring  that  the  American  ship- 
ping industry  remains  vital,  competitive 
and  healthy. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
124,  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Individual  Rights. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  138— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  NATIONAL  CONSUMER 
EFFORT  TO  SAVE  GAS  AND  AR- 
RIVE ALIVE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  GURNEY  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  for  myself  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  a  Senate 
resolution  which  encourages  a  national 
consumer  effort  to  slow  dowTi  trafiQc  on 
high-speed  roads  in  order  to  save  gas  and 
arrive  alive.  T  am  pleased  to  say  that 
Senators  Be/ll.  Bible,  Brock,  Eastland, 
Gravel.  Moss.  Pell,  and  Stevens  have 
joined  us  as  cosponsors. 

This  resolution  is  substantially  the 
same  as  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
36,  which  we  introduced  on  June  26, 1973. 
However,  because  of  the  Immediate  Im- 
portance of  this  matter,  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  express  its  opinion  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  the  form  of  a  Sen- 
ate resolution.  I  know  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  faces  a  crush  of  busi- 


ne,ss  and  I.  therefore,  do  not  want  to 
bind  the  finality  of  this  measure  to  the 
legislative  schedule  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

This  resolution  calls  for  all  motor  ve- 
hicle operators  traveling  on  high-speed 
roads  on  weekends  and  holidays,  from 
the  date  of  passage  of  the  resolution 
through  Labor  Day,  September  3,  1973, 
to: 

First.  Travel  at  a  speed  no  greater 
than  10  miles  per  hour  less  than  the 
posted  speed  limit. 

Second.  Turn  on  their  headlights  to 
encourage  fellow  travelers  to  join  in  this 
summertime,  nationwide  campaign  to 
slow  down,  save  gas,  save  lives,  and  save 
money. 

The  resolution  also  encouraaes  the  Na- 
tion's Governors  and  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  agencies  to  make  funds  avail- 
able for  an  appropriate  publicity  cam- 
paign throughout  the  summer  months. 
It  also  solicits  the  crucial  support  of  our 
Nation's  media  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  the  differences 
between  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
36  and  the  resolution  I  am  submitting 
today: 

First.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 36  called  for  a  national  consumer 
effort  between  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Labor  Day.  Today's  resolution  calls  for 
the  effort  to  begin  immediately  upon  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution. 

Second.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
36  limited  the  publicity  effort  to  encour- 
aging motorists  to  slow  down  on  high- 
speed roads.  Today's  resolution  asks  that 
the  publicity  include  efforts  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  various  other  means  of 
conserving  gasoline,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  the  connection  between  effi- 
cient gasoline  consumption  and  excessive 
idling,  unnecessary  travel  and  abrupt  ac- 
celeration and  deceleration.  This  change 
is  made  because  additional,  substantial 
amounts  of  gas  can  be  saved  through  a 
series  of  better  driving  habits  in  addi- 
tion to  slower  travel  alone. 

I  am  today  asking  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  to  exert 
every  possible  effort  to  consider  this  res- 
olution at  its  next  executive  session,  now 
scheduled  for  July  17,  1973. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  updated  portion  of  the  re- 
marks I  made  on  June  26,  1973,  and  the 
resolution,  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  138 
Resolved,    by    the   Senate   of   the    United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas,  our  nation  faces  a  shortage  of 
retail  gasoline  supplies;  and  ■ 

Whereas,  the  causes  of  and  solutions  for 
this  shortage  are  now  being  investigated  by 
Congress,  and  any  solutions  proposed  may 
not  be  Implemented  In  time  to  alleviate  the 
predictable  exacerbation  of  the  shortage  of 
such  supplies  due  to  Increased  motor  vehicle 
traffic  on  our  nation's  roads  between  the  date 
of  passage  of  this  Resolution  and  Septem- 
ber 3,  1973;  and 

Whereas,  there  la  substantial  evidence  that 
for  each  mile  per  hour  traveled  above  45 
miles  per  ("high  sx>eed  travel")  there  Is  a 
substantial  Increase  In  gas  consumption  per 
mile  In  contrast  to  that  at  lower  speeds,  and 


that  the  cost  per  mile  of  g.isollne  at  high 
speed  travel  Is  greater  than  that  at  lower 
speeds;  and 

Whereas,  substantial  amounts  of  gasoline 
can  be  saved  If  motor  vehicles  are  driven 
less  frequently,  or  without  excessive  idling, 
rapid  acceleration  or  deceleration:  and 

Whereas,  that  there  Is  substantial  evidence 
that  safety  will  be  Increased  on  our  nation's 
roads  If  motor  vehicles  travel  at  lower  speeds: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

(1)  Each  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle 
should,  when  traveling  during  weekends  or 
holidays  between  the  date  of  pa.=sage  of  this 
Resolution  and  September  3.  1973,  on  any 
road  where  the  posted  speed  limit  Is  fifty-five 
(55)  per  hour  or  greater — 

(a)  travel  at  a  speed  no  greater  than  ten 
(10)  miles  per  hour  less  than  the  posted 
speed  limit; 

(b)  turn  on  the  headlights  of  his  or  her 
motor  vehicle  In  order  to  publicize  his  or 
her  participation  in  a  national  consumer 
effort  to  decrease  consumption  of  motor  ve- 
hicle gasoline  and  to  Increase  safetv  on  the 
nation's  roads. 

(2)  The  Governor  of  each  state  should,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  make  state  funds  avail- 
able on  an  equitable  basis  and  encourage 
private  and  other  governmental  organizations 
within  the  state  to  make  funds  available 
on  an  equitable  basis,  to  state  and  local 
agencies,  including  but  not  limited  to  state 
highway  patrols  and  traffic  safety  organiza- 
tions, and  to  appropriate  private  organiza- 
tions or  Individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging motor  vehicle  operators  to  obsene 
the  provisions  of  1.,  above,  and  to  inform 
motor  vehicle  operators  that  substantial 
amounts  of  gasoline  can  be  saved  if  motor 
vehicles  are  driven  less  frequently,  or  with- 
out excessive  idling,  rapid  acceieraUon  or 
deceleration. 

(3)  The  television,  radio  and  print  media 
should  publicize,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  the  details  of  this  Resolution  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  encourage  motor  vehicle 
operators  to  observe  the  provisions  of  1„ 
above,  and  to  Inform  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tors that  substantial  amotm-s  of  gasoline 
can  be  saved  If  motor  vehicles  are^  driven 
less  frequently,  or  without  excessive  idling, 
rapid  acceleration  or  deceleration. 

(4)  Each  Federal  agency  which  has  or  can 
make  funds  available  through  such  agency's 
own  programs  or  to  state  or  local  (govern- 
ments or  to  private  organizations  or  Indi- 
viduals, for  the  purpose  of  publlclzin.E:  traffic 
safety  efforts,  should  do  so  to  the  maximimi 
extent  possible,  and  as  soon  as  practicable, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  motor  vehicle 
operators  the  provisions  of  1.,  above,  and  to 
Inform  motor  vehicle  operators  that  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  gasoline  can  be  saved 
if  motor  vehicles  are  driven  less  frequently, 
or  without  excessive  Idling,  rapid  accelera- 
tion or  deceleration. 


Revised  Remarks 

Mr.  Gurnet.  Many  people.  Including  cer- 
tain petroleum  companies,  have  indicated 
that  If  motor  vehicles  were  to  travel  at 
slower  speeds,  enough  gas  might  therebv  be 
saved  to  get  us  through  the  summer  with 
a  minimum  of  gasoline  shortage  problems. 

Everyone  knows  that  traveling  at  slower 
speeds  Is  part  of  intelligent  defensive  driv- 
ing—It  simply  decreases  the  risk  of  accidents. 
My  own  State  of  Florida.  In  June  of  1970. 
launched  a  publicity  campaign  for  safety 
on  the  State's  roads  called  the  "arrive  alive" 
program.  Using  publicity  films  given  to  vari- 
ous public  Interest  and  public  senlce  groups, 
spot  radio  announcements,  and  publicltv 
campaigns  by  the  highway  patrol,  it 
achieved,  with  Federal  sponsorship,  tremen- 
dous success.  The  Florida  highway  death 
rate,  measured  by  deaths  per  million  miles 
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driven    dropped  from  5  8  In  June  of  1970  to  order  to  maximize  the  most  crucial  element  1973.  We  also  must  press  forward  on  the  hear- 

4  5  in  December  of  1972  of    all— the    publicity    potential.    Here,    the  ings  before   the  Senate   Antitrust  Subcom- 

Furthemore    there  Is  substantial  evidence  media,  television,  radio  and  newspaper,  can  mlttee  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Permanent 

that  for  each'  mile  per  hour  traveled  above  play  a  key  role.  If  we  simply  launched  a  sum-  Investigations,    to    learn    more    about    the 

45  miles  per  hour  there  Is  a  drastic  increase  mer  campaign,  the  erlect  of  the  initial  pub-  causes  of  our  gasoline  shortage, 

m  fuel  consumption  per  mile.  With  today's  llcity  would   soon   fade.   But   If   Just   before  ^^_^_^_^^ 

high  prices,  for  fuel  and  almost  everything  each   summer    weekend    and    holiday,    pub-  oTrorM  ttt^t/^m  tjq     qttoajttq 

el^    all  of  us  are  looking  for  ways  to  save  Uclty   efforts   by   the   media   and   State   and  SENATE  RESOLUTION  139— SUBMIS- 

moiiey    Traveling   at   slower   speeds   Is   one  local  agencies  is  renewed,  the  .\merican  clti-  SION   OF   A   RESOLUTION   TO   ES- 

way  to'do  it.  zen  will  have  a  fresh  reminder  all  through  TABLISH   A   SENATORIAL  SCHED- 

Therefore,  let  us  call   upon  our  Nation's  the  summer  months  of  the  continuation  of  ULING  SYSTEM 

citizens,  the  media,  and  our  State  govern-  this  naticnal  campaign.  o  +     xv,„  ,^„^^ut»=  «,,  r)„i»^ 

ments    to  Join  in  a  national  effort,  between  I    am    informed    by    the    American    Auto-  (Referred  to  the  Committee  On  Rules 

now  and  Labor  Day— September  3    1973— to  mobile    Asscciation    that    automobile    travel  and  Administration.) 

travel  at  lower  speeds  on  high  speed  roads  during  the  summer  months  of  July.  August,  ^j.    cOOK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

on  weekends  and  holidays.  and  September  is  greater  than  any  other  3-  ^j  myself,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  BAKER,  Mr. 

Senator  Randolph  successfully  Introduced  month  period.  The  revelant  statistics  of  fuel  g^Q^j^j,    j^j..  PEARSON.  Mr.  HUDDLESTON, 

an  amendment  to  Senator  Jackson's  bill,  S.  consumption  are   approximately  as  fellows:  ^^    rqbeRT   C     Byrd.   Mr.    CHILES,    Mr. 

1570-the   maridatory   fuel   allocation   bill.  Percent  Hughes,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Taft, 

which  expressed  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the     Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March...- 23.05  y.     g     '       „     ^          ^     Stafford   Mr 

Senate   that.    In   general,   posted   speeds   on      .     „    j^^v   and  June                   25.  18  t^^'  ^f^^^-  ^f'  "    Vi'           Stafford,  Mr. 

Federal-aid   highways   ought   to  be   perma-     j^iy  Aug    and  Sep" -..  26.18  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  MONDALE   I  am  today 

nently  reduced,  and  that  Federal.  State  and     oct    Nov  "  and  Dec 25.58  submitting  a  resolution  authonzmg  the 

local  agencies  should  make  the  public  aware  ■•        ••  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  sched- 

of  the  need  to  conserve  gasoline.  These  statistics  are  even  more   revealing  ^^^       ^^  committee  meetings  which  is  to 

S.  1570  passed  the  Senate  and  now  awaits  ^^'^^^  ^»^,f^^J','^^  °"VhP°  n' s^n^'nlnmenrof  be  known  as  the  Senatorial  Scheduling 

action  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  Une  consumption.  The   US.  Department   of  qvctpm 

bill  is  an  important  one.  Hearings  are  now  Transportation  figures  for  monthly  gasoline  '^yfiem.                                        Member     the 

scheduled  to  begin  In  the  House  of  Repre-  consumption  In  1972  are  as  follows:  As    IS    evident    tO    eacn    Memoer,    me 

sentatlves  in  mid-Juiy.  ,j^^th-                                               Percent  committee  system  m  the  U.S  Senate  has 

But  we  in  Congress  can  do  mor?  than  sit  januarv  6.45  expanded  Significantly,  resultmg  m  an 
back  and  wait  for  that  bill  to  make  Its  way  February  1^  "  6.83  increased  amount  of  committee  and  sub- 
through  the  rest  of  the  legislative  process.            March       .      .               --  -.-- 7-73  committee  meetings.  The  large  number 

The  gasoline  shortage  is  upon  us;  the  great        ^pj.jj                   ]][[[l[l.ll 8.20  of  meetings  inevitably  lead  to  conflicting 

surge  of  summer  traffic  is  upon  us.  We  should         j^j^y  g  53  yj^e  schedules  for  all  of  us.  These  con- 
therefore  tap  the  goodwui  and  liiteiugence        j^^^e    9.34  fljcts  severely  limit  the  ability  of  each 

of   the  American  people   by  enlisting   their         j   ,     9  92  c„^„.__  ._  f..,f=^^  the  resDonsibilities  of 

immediate  support  in  alleviating  the  gasoline  Aueust                                                           9  98  ofnator  tO  lUimi  me  lesponsiDllllies  01 

shortage,  and  Increa.slng  safetv  on  our  Na-         seSber 8  80  ^is  various  committee  assignments  and 

tion's  roads.  octobTr    — ::::::::::::::::."  lei  prevent  the  efficient  conduct  of  com- 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  while  gasoline          November                  7-99  mittee  business. 

companies  claim  that  the  gasoline  shortage  December               .                    "'""       7  57  The  proposed  scheduling  system  would 

is  a  result  of  Inadequate  supplies  of  crude  ^,  VI  \J  VtV  r^                ^  considerably  improve  the  functioning  of 

oil.  others  allege  that  this  shortage  Is  a  result  Statistics  compiled  by  the  US  Department  committee  svstem    It  would  provide 

of  anticompetitive  structure  of  the  gasoline  of  Transportation   from  traffic  counter  sta-  ^"^^^^^^l^-gj^fe^^^^ 

Industrv   or   a   conspiracy   of   premeditated  tions  In   Illinois   indicate  clearly   that    fuel  an  easily  accessiDie  recoro  01  eacn  meet 

plan  by  members  of  that  industry.  I  am  a  consumption  surges  on  Saturdays  and  Sun-  ing  scheduled,  with  the  members  Ot  me 

member  of  the  Senate's  Antitrust  and  Mo-  days,  and  even  to  a  significant  extent   on  committee    or    subcommittee,    the    date, 

nopoiv  Subcommittee   and   the  Permanent  Fridays.  time,  and  location  of  each  meeting,  as 

Investigations    Subcommittee,    and    we    are  Mr.  President,  my  Senate  concurrent  rcso-  ^y^^   ^g   whether   the   meeting   is   either 

investigating  those  allegations.  But  the  ultl-  lutlon  provides  an  easy  way  by  wiiich  Amen-  open  or  executive. 

mate  solution  to  the  shortage  will  take  time,  cans  can  publicize  their  low  speed  travel.  If,  Each  Senator  could  be  sent  a  list  of  all 

What  we   need   In   the  meantime   Is  action  when  traveling  on  high  speed  roads  on  week-  .:         scheduled  for  any  dav  or  dur- 

whlch  will  alleviate  the  shortage.  ends  and  holidays,  they  simply  turn  on  their  meetings  scneoiuea  jor  any  ^^^  °^^^ 

Mr.    President,    this   Senate   resolution    is  headlights,  they  can  encourage  their  fellow  i"g   any   weeK.   ay  Keeping  a  ciidirind.n 

based  upon  a  need  and  a  desire— a  need  to  travelers  to  Join  with  them  In  the  campaign  informed  of  those  imable  to  attend  his 

do  something  fast  to  help  assure  that  .'imer-  to  slow  down,  save  gas,  save  lives,  and  save  committee  or  subcommittee  meeting,  re- 

Icans   have   sufficient  gasoline   to  travel   In  money.  scheduling  would  be  possible;  and  by  US- 

thetr   automobiles  and   the  desire  of  many  Mr.  President.  In  addition   to  calling  for  jj^    t^g    open    cr    executive    classiflca- 

.\merlcans,  who  see  Inadequate  or  tardy  Gov-  consideration  of  this  Senate  resolution  at  the  tion,    those   open   meetings   anticipating 

ernment  action  on  the  energy  crisis,  to  do  earliest  possible  time.  I  ask  each  of  my  dis-  inree  Dublic  audience  could  be  assigned 

something   to   help   our   country   meet   this  tlnguished  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  con-  lortrpr  rnnm<; 

Important  challenge.  tact  the  ao\ernors  of  their  r  spective  States  ' ,..?  fv,              f      ,            *    nmr.iitor  fpr 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  In  today's  society  and  appropriate  individuals  and  groups,  in-  With  tne  eventual  Use  01  computer  ler- 

the  American  citizen  so  seldom  feels  he  can  eluding  the  media,  in   their  own  States  in  minals  in  committee  offices,  the  mforrna- 

help  his  Government,  we  In  Congress  should  order  to  enlist  their  support  In  this  nation-  tion  could  be  keyed  in  and  returned  im- 

do  all  we  can  to  let  the  citizen  know  when  wide,  summertime  campaign.  mediately,  or  retlUTied  within  a  24-hour 

he  baa  a  real  opportunity  to  do  so.  i    have    myself    informed    authorities    In  period.  In  addition,  the  individual  Sena- 

What  will  It  really  mean  for  our  citizens  the  State  of  Florida  of  this  proposed  resolu-  ^qj-'s  personal  appointments  and  meet- 
to  travel  at  lower  speeds'-  The  statistics  are  tion  and  have  asked  that  where  possible  .  ,  ,  .  inrornorated  into  the  sys- 
dramatlc.  The  folk  win-  mformatlon  is  pro-  funds  be  made  available  to  sponsor  appro-  [^^^  ^°"/°  ^^  ^  ^^I^„i„  .^C^XtP  «nri 
vlded  by  Conr-ern.  Inc..  of  Washington,  DC:  priate  publicity  efforts  throughout  the  State,  tem,  making  each  schedule  complete  and 

"Soeedlne  is  a  costlv  consumer  of  fuel.  The  including  the  use  of  publicity  efforts  by  the  readily  accessible.    _ 

average  car  driven  between  75  and  80  miles  state  highway  patrol— such  as  the  mounting  There  is  no  question  that  we  must  seek 

per  hour  will  consume  almost  twice  as  much  of  signs  on  highway  patrol  cars-  and  other  and    implement    every    possible    way    to 

per  mile  as  the  same  car  driven  at  50  miles  j^w  enforcement  agencies.  I  have  also  con-  modernize  the  operation  of  the  Senate.  I 

per  hour."  tacted  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transnorta-  strongly  believe  that  this  proposal  would 

Furthermore,   I   am    Informed   by   various  tion  and  asked  that  any  funds  available  for  ^e  one  steo  toward  a  more  efficient  com- 

experts  In  the  gasoline  Industry  that  down  the  publicity  of  safety  campaigns  be  made  „,.^p-  cv<?tpm    and  thus   toward  greater 

to     forty-nve^S-mlles     per     hour,     every  available  on  an  equitable  basis  to  Federal.  ™     ,    ^^^^^'"sf "^  „,  l*^'    °!h^^^^ 

ten 10— miles    per    hour    reduction     In  state,  local,  and  or  private  entitles  in  svich  care  for  the  welfare  Of  the  PUOIIC 

speed  results  In  an  approximate,  average  sav-  a  fashion  as  to  maximize  the  publicity  po-  I  asK  imanlmous  consent  tnat  my  re&- 

ings  In  fuel  consumption  of  ten— 10— per-  tentlal  of  this  effort.  olution  be  printed  in  full  in  the  RECORD, 

cent.  These  statistics  vary  between  different  m  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 

cirs  and  driving  conditions,  as  well  as  with  that    Congress    must    press    forward    In    its  ^jqj^   ^j^g   ordered  to  be  printed   In  the 

driving  techniques.  But  the  clear  consensus  various  efforts  to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis  Tf^r-rtitn  a«i  follows- 

of  opinion  supports  these  statistics.  in  general  and  the  gasoline  shortage  in  par-  rttCORD,  as  lo           ^ 

Mr.   President,   mv  Senate  resolution   tar-  tlcular.  This  means  rapid  action  on  S    1570,  S.  Res.  139 

gets    this    national   effort   to  motor   vehicle  and  on  another  bill  by  Senator  J.^ckson.  of  Whereas    the    committee    systeni    In    the 

travel  during  weekends  and  holidays  on  h!?h  vhlch  I  am  a  rosponsor.  S.  1283.  the  National  United  States  Senate  has  expanded  signin- 

speed  roads.  It  Is  limited  In  this  fashion  in  Energy   Research    and   Development    Act    of  cantly  In  recent  years;  and 
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Whereas  this  expansion  has  resulted  In  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  number  of 
committee  and  subcommittee  meetings; 
and 

Whereas  the  number  of  committee  and 
subcommittee  meetings  has  resulted  in 
regular  conflicts  of  meeting  times;   and 

WhereM  these  conflicts  severely  limit  the 
ability  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  to  ful- 
fill the  responsibilities  of  their  various  com- 
mittee assignments  and  likewise  prevent  the 
efficient  conduct  of  committee  business;  and 

Whereas  a  system  for  organizing  and 
scheduling  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  will  significantly  improve  the 
operation  of  the  committee  system  and  the 
Senate  as  a  whole; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
established  a  system  for  the  scheduling  of 
committee  meetings  to  be  known  as  the 
Senatorial  Scheduling  System.  The  System 
will  keep  an  easily  accessible  record  of  all 
committee  and  subcommittee  meetings.  The 
record  will  Include  the  following  informa- 
tion :  a  list  of  the  Senators  who  serve  on  those 
committees  and  subcommittees;  the  date, 
time,  and  room  for  such  meetings;  the 
classification  of  such  meetings  as  "open"  or 
"executive,"  and  any  other  Information 
which  will  promote  the  more  efficient 
operation  of  the  Senate  committee  system. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  140— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  1 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

S.  Res.  140 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  $4,400,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
and  for  the  same  purposes  and  during  the 
same  period  specified  in  Senate  Resolution 
231,  92d  Congress,  agreed  to  March  6,  1972. 


FEDERAL    LANDS    RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    321 

'Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  319  to  the  bill  (S. 
1081)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands  where  the  use  of  such 
rights-of-way  is  In  the  public  Interest 
and  the  applicant  for  the  right-of-way 
demonstrates  the  financial  and  technical 
capability  to  use  the  right-of-way  in  a 
manner  which  will  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    323 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  APPROACH  TO  THE  ALASKAN 
PIPELINE  ISSUE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  1081,  a 
^i^  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  repre- 
sents a  conscious  effort  to  bridge  the 


differences  that  exist  between  those  fa- 
voring a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  and 
those  favoring  a  trans-Canadian  line  as 
an  alternative. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  Midwest,  quite 
naturally  I  would  prefer  a  hne  which 
would  bring  crude  oil  into  the  midwestern 
parts  of  the  coimtry  where  fuel  shortages 
are  most  severe.  The  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment  would  at  least  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  possibility  of  such 
a  pipeline. 

However,  I  am  acutely  conscious  of  the 
national  dimensions  of  our  energy-  crisis 
and  the  undesirability  of  excessive  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  supplies — con- 
siderations which  incline  me  to  favor  the 
pipeline  that  can  be  constructed  at  the 
earliest  date  consistent  with  environ- 
mental protection.  Senator  Jackson's 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  would 
expedite  the  process  of  tapping  the  North 
Slope  oil  resources  by  authorizing  the 
immediate  grant  of  right-of-way  for  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  allowing  the 
court  to  resume  consideration  of  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  such  a  line. 

So  I  am  less  than  comfortable.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  choice  that  confronts 
us: 

First.  Either  we  commit  ourselves  now 
to  the  construction  of  a  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  without  a  full  exploration  of  the 
feasibihty  of  a  route  across  Canada  that 
would  bring  fuel  directly  into  the  Mid- 
west; or 

Second.  We  delay  consti-uction  of  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  in  favor  of  the 
possibility  of  a  Canadian  route,  but  in  so 
doing  we  insure  additional  delay  in 
tapping  the  great  fuel  resources  of  the 
North  Slope— a  delay  we  can  ill  afford 
in  \-iew  of  the  energy  shortage  facing 
the  Nation. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing  to- 
day seeks  to  avoid  this  dilemma.  It  is 
grounded  on  the  undisputed  premise  that 
work  on  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  will 
be  delayed  for  at  least  a  year  pending 
resolution  of  litigation  brought  under  the 
National  Environmental  Protection  Act 
regarding  the  environmental  impact  of 
this  line.  At  the  same  time,  this  environ- 
mental litigation  cannot  be  disposed  of 
until  a  right-of-way  for  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  is  granted. 

Thus,  my  amendment  would  have  the 
following  effects: 

First.  It  leaves  unchanged  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  an  expanded  right-of-way— 
exactly  as  provided  in  Senator  Jackson's 
bill — which  is  necessary  before  the  courts 
will  resiune  consideration  of  the  eviron- 
mental  aspects  of  the  trans-Alaskan 
Pipeline  case. 

Second.  It  adopts,  for  the  most  part, 
the  language  of  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment  calling  for  the  initiation  of 
negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  commissioning  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  trans-Canadian  route.  It 
departs  from  the  Mondale-Bayh  amend- 
ment in  that  the  Ala.skan  prd  Canadian 
routes  are  not  presented  as  mutually  ex- 
clusive and  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  a  grant  of  right-of-way  for  the 
Alaskan  route  pending  the  study  of  the 
Canadian  prospect.  The  Mondale-Bayh 


language  providing  for  an  expedited  ac- 
tion by  Congress  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Canadian  study  is  retained. 

Third.  It  makes  clear  the  congressional 
intention  that  the  litigation  regarding 
the  environmental  impact  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  line  shall  continue.  Once  the 
Secretary  grants  a  right-of-way  for  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline,  the  court  will 
have  before  it  a  live  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  environmental  impact  of 
that  line  regardless  of  the  pendency  of 
the  Canadian  study  and  the  possibility 
that  Congress  will  take  another  look  at 
the  matter  1  year  hence. 

Fourth.  Finally,  my  amendment  opens 
up  the  study  to  a  consideration  of  three 
possible  findings:  to  proceed  with  the 
Alaskan  line  only;  to  proceed  with  a 
trans-Canadian  line  only:  or  to  proceed 
with  both  lines. 

This  approach  to  the  question  avoids 
any  further  delay  in  the  court's  con- 
sideration of  the  Alaskan  case  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  option  of 
Congress,  a  year  from  date  of  enactment 
of  this  bill,  to  make  a  final  judgment 
on  whether  to  change  the  route  or  sup- 
plement the  trans-Alaskan  route  with  a 
trans-Canadian  route.  Most  importantly, 
the  judgment  wculd  be  based  on  solid 
facts  both  with  regard  to  the  economic 
and  environmental  feasibility  of  a  trans- 
Canadian  line  and  the  willingness  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  enter  into  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  ma- 
jor provision  in  my  amendment  which, 
again,  seeks  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  and  the  Mon- 
rale-Bayh  amendment.  The  committee 
bill  provides  that  none  of  the  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  Alaskan  fields  shall  be 
exported  from  this  country  imless  the 
President  makes  an  express  finding  that 
such  export  is  in  the  national  interest. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment  requires  a  finding  thit  a 
failure  to  export  oil  would  imperil  the 
national  security  and.  in  addition,  re- 
quires that  Congress  approve  the  export 
within  a  period  of  60  days  or  no  such  ex- 
port shall  take  place. 

I  support  a  stronger  provision  thr.n  is 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee,  but 
I  believe  that  asking  Congress  to  take 
affirmative  action  in  each  inst.Tnce  of  an 
export  license  is  cumbersome  and  un- 
reasonable. The  same  purpose  would  be 
adequately  served  by  adopting  the  pro- 
cedures formerly  used  in  consideration 
of  executive  I'eorganization  plans,  that 
is,  to  allow  either  House  of  Congress  to 
disapprove  a  specific  export  license  with- 
in 60  day.?,  actinc  under  established  pro- 
cedures for  assuring  that  a  resolution 
of  dis'ipproval  i.s  reported  and  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  the  Member.-;  to  vote 
on  it.  My  amendment  carries  that  kind 
of  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment comes  as  close  to  meeting  the  very 
persuasive  argument.'^  offered  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  as  is  possible.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted. 


AMENDMENT     NO.     325 


•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendment  No.  240,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Mondale  (for  him- 
self and  others) ,  to  the  Senate  bill  1081, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     326 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  1081,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     322 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1711)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  OF  1972— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  324 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  1560)  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1972,  to  pro- 
vide public  service  employment  for  dis- 
advantaged and  long-term  unemployed 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    CHANGE    OP 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  794 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  re- 
scheduled public  hearings  on  S.  794.  a  bill 
to  e-xtend  the  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals,  to  Tuesday,  July  31, 
Wednesday,  August  1.  and  Thursday, 
August  2  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  4232, 
DSOB. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Ralph  p.  Keil.  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  F.  L.  Peter  Stone, 
re.iigr.ed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  July  18,  1973.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


"VOLUNTEER  FOR  AMERICA"  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  ADVERTISING  CAM- 
PAIGN 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
31.  the  President's  authority  to  induct 
men  into  the  Armed  Forces  will  expire 
and  the  volunteer  Army  program  will  be 
on  its  own  without  the  .support  of  a  pos- 
sible draft.  A  good  sendoff  is  important 
to  any  new  venture  and  this  is  certainly 
true  of  the  all-volunteer  force  program 
which  has  been  building  toward  this  im- 
portant date  for  nearly  2  years  now. 

In  response  to  this  need  the  radio  and 
TV  broadcasters  of  Texas  have  launched 
a  "Volimteer  for  America"  public  service 
advertising  campaign.  The  campaign  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Stan  Wilson,  president 
of  Texas  State  Networks,  and  will  run 
for  approximately  13  weeks  on  radio  and 
TV  stations  throughout  Texas. 

It  Is  expected  that  some  16,000  non- 
paid,  public  service  ads  will  be  run  dur- 
ing the  campaign  which  will  have  a  com- 
mercial value  of  nearly  $1  million.  This 
is  a  significant  new  contribution  to  the 
recruitment  effort  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  Texas  and  is  a  major  public  service  on 
the  part  of  Texas  broadcasters.  At  the 
present  time,  the  military  services  are 
inhibited  from  purchasing  broadcast 
time,  because  of  language  included  in  an 
earlier  military  appropriations  measure. 

Such  a  restriction  has  little  logic  and 
would  appear  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  other  advertising  media  without  any 
benefit  to  the  armed  services.  I  hope  that 
other  broadcasters  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Texas  broadcasters  in  support 
of  the  all-volunteer  force,  in  spite  of  this 
apparent  discrimination,  and  that  the 
Congress  will  act  early  to  eliminate  this 
abuse. 


EFFECTS  OF  NEW  MINIMUM  WAGE 
LEGISLATION  ON  YOUTH  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  turn  very  shortly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  new  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation. A  great  deal  of  attention  will  once 
again  be  focused  on  the  youth  differen- 
tial debate.  And  such  attention  is  en- 
tirely proper,  because  the  outcome  of 
that  debate  will  determine  whether  or 
not  Congress  will  persist,  with  the  very 
best  intentions,  in  pavins  the  road  to 
a  social  and  economic  hell  for  our 
Nation's  most  needy  teenagers.  An  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  causes  an 
increase  in  marginal  unemployment.  Per- 
haps no  other  economic  fact  of  life  has 
been  so  widely  agreed  upon  by  business- 
men and  economists  alike.  And  yet  we 
are  faced  again  this  year  with  the  possi- 
bility of  minimum  wage  legislation  that 
will  force  too  many  of  our  Nation's  teen- 
agers, paiticularly  among  minority 
groups,  out  of  the  job  market. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  weeks  my 
mail  on  minimum  wage  lepi-slation  has 
picked  up  considerably,  and  I  can  report 
that  the  mail  concerned  primarily  v.ith 
youth  employment  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  some  kind  of  youth  ex- 
emption from  the  minimum  wage.  And 


when  I  say  overwhelmingly,  I  mean  lit- 
erally 100  to  1.  These  letters  come  from 
all  over  New  York  State ;  they  come  from 
small  independent  businessmen,  from  re- 
tailers, and  from  concerned  lawyers  and 
citizens.  These  businessmen  speak  from 
experience — they  know  firsthand  how 
important  it  is  for  a  youngster  first  en- 
tering the  job  market  to  acquire  the  work 
skills  and  good  work  habits  required  to 
retain  a  job  and  to  insure  future  success. 
They  also  know  that  businessmen  like 
themselves  simply  carmot  afford  to  offer 
teenagers  these  training  opportunities 
at  a  minimum  wage  rate  set  higher  than 
an  apprentice's  productivity  is  worth.  A 
businessman  from  Buffalo  put  it  suc- 
cinctly when  he  wrote  recently: 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  employ  youths  In 
our  business,  there  must  be  a  wage  differ- 
ential to  compensate  for  their  Inexperience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  sampling  of  the  mail  I  have  received 
concerning  the  effects  of  new  minimum 
wage  legislation  on  youth  employment 
and  small  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  21,  1973. 
Hon.  James  L.  Buckley, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Sir:  I  am  asking  your  support  for 
the  Domlnlck-Taft  (S.  1725)  Federal  Mlnl- 
m\im  Wage  Bill. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  employ  youths  in 
our  business,  there  must  be  a  wage  differen- 
tial to  compensate  for  their  inexperience. 
Also,  the  slower  increase  In  the  wage  rate 
will  be  helpful  to  all  retailers. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.   E.   GOECKEL. 

President. 

June  28,  1973. 
Hon.  James  L.  Buckley, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Buckley:  At  this  time  when  In- 
flation is  running  rampant  throughout  the 
United  States  and  is  being  felt  by  every  citi- 
zen, X  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  pass  a  Bill  raising 
the  minimum  wage  almost  Immediately  from 
$1.60  to  $2.00  with  another  Increase  to  $2.20 
on  July  1,  1974. 

There  is  no  saving  grace  in  the  House  Bill 
In  the  way  of  a  general  allowance  of  a  lower 
rate  for  teenagers.  The  only  Individuals  al- 
lowed a  lower  rate  would  be  full-time  stu- 
dents at  $1.60  per  hour.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  are  100''^ 
behind  this  Bill  even  though  none  of  their 
membership  are  affected.  However,  they  ra- 
tionalize this  push  to  the  new  mlnimums 
will  bring  up  the  bottom  rates  threby  forc- 
ing the  union  rates  to  higher  extremes. 

Large  numbers  of  people  will  lose  present 
or  prospective  Jobs  as  costs  go  up  and  unions 
could  care  less.  I  am  requesting  you  to  effec- 
tively negate  the  Impact  of  this  Bill  to  a 
realistic  figure  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Sincerely, 

A.  C.  Allen. 

July  3.  1973. 
Hon.  James  L.  Buckley, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  urge  you  to  vote  and 
support  the  Domlnlck-Taft  bUl  (S.  1725)  for 
minimum  wage. 

Our  company  operates  many  stores  In  your 
state  and  It  Is  the  feeling  of  our  company 
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that  the  Domlnlck-Taft  bUl  will  help  all  of 
our  employees  and  control  Inflation  at  this 
time. 

The  provision  for  the  young  is  also  helpful 
m  (S.  1725)  and  will  create  new  job  oppor- 
tunities for  teenagers  without  confusion.  The 
(8.  1725)  measure  will  not  destroy  all  of  the 
provisions  that  retailers,  and  those  engaged 
in  retailing,  have  lived  with  for  all  these 
many  years. 

As  a  constituent  and  one  who  has  on  Its 
staff  thousands  of  constituents,  we  urge  you 
to  support  the  only  sensible  bill  to  come  be- 
fore the  legislature,  S.  1725. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

M.  Brecker. 

July  5,  1973. 
Hon.  James  L.  Buckley, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Buckley:  Senate  Bill 
S.  1861  now  being  considered  In  executive 
session  Is  of  great  concern  to  me  and  I  would 
like  to  register  my  objection  to  this  bill. 
While  I  am  not  a  resident  of  your  state,  I  am 
a  citizen  of  this  country  and  a  registered 
voter  and  I  would  like  to  ask  your  con- 
sideration. 

If  we  must  have  a  minimum  wage  increase 
at  this  time,  in  lieu  of  Bill  S.  1861,  I  respect- 
fully request  that  you  support  the  Domlnlck- 
Taft  Substitute  (S.  1725).  This  substitute 
bUl  would  eventually  raise  the  minimum 
wage  to  $2.30  by  1977.  but  by  doing  it  grad- 
ually as  recommended  in  this  bill,  it  would 
give  Industry  time  to  adjust  more  easUy  to 
the  change.  A  most  important  part  of  "this 
bill  Is  the  Youth  Differential.  If  Bill  S.  1861 
is  passed  sls  presented,  no  one  In  Industry  will 
be  able  to  afford  to  give  the  16  and  17  year 
olds  that  important  first  Job.  Given  time. 
Industry  can  adjust  to  this  change  and 
thereby  the  Youth  of  our  Country,  and  our 
economy  will  not  have  to  suffer. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
Dominlck  is  also  sponsoring  a  Bill,  S.  1147. 
trying  to  get  some  OSHA  Relief,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  problem  in  getting  it  sched- 
uled for  hearing — it  needs  more  co-sponsors. 
Your  sunport  of  this  bill  is  respectfully 
requested. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and 
support. 

Sincerely, 

Miss  Nancy  Williams, 
Assistant  Business  Manager. 

June  25,  1973. 
ReS.  1725. 

Hon.  James  L.  Buckley, 
Senate  Building, 
Wa.<ihington ,  D.C. 

Dear  Honorable  Buckley:  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  support  of  S.  1725,  If  a  minimum 
wage  bill  Is  going  to  be  passed  bv  the  Senate. 

We  feel  that  BUl  S.  1861.  by  Senators  Wll- 
Hams,  D-N.J.  and  Javlte,  R-N.Y.,  is  very  In- 
flationary. Bill  S.  1861  proposes  wage  rate 
Increases  of  37.5  Tc  In  little  more  than  a  year. 
The  Impact  wlU  create  higher  youth  unem- 
ployment, and  it  will  also  Increase  unem- 
ployment to  the  low  wage  earner.  It  is  In 
these  two  areas  where  we  have  a  very  high 
unemployment  rate  at  the  present  time. 

While  we  are  not  100 'T  In  agreement  with 
Dominick-Taft,  Bill  S.  1725,  we  feel  it  Isn't 
as  i-iflationary  and  damaging  as  Bill  S.  1861. 

Thank  you. 

V" ery  truly  yours. 

S.  R.  Thompson, 
Personnel  Manager. 

_  June  27,  1973. 

Hon.  James  L.  Buckley, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Buckley:  The  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  Syracuse,  representing 


one-hundred  and  five  area  industries  employ- 
ing in  excess  of  40,000  people,  went  on  record 
at  their  Board  Meeting  of  June  14,  1973  in 
support  of  Increases  in  Federal  minimum 
wage  rates  as  contained  In  S.  1725. 

In  our  Judgment,  this  measure,  as  opposed 
to  S.  1861,  lessens  the  possibUlty  of  increas- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  Infiatlonary  spiral 
we're  now  experiencing,  would  not  markedly 
increase  unemployment  because  of  marginal 
employers  and  employees,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, has  the  attribute  of  providing  a  youth 
minimum  wage  so  necessary  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment m  a  group  plagued  by  lack  of  Jobs. 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  of  S. 
1725  when  It  comes  to  the  floor,  or  support 
of  amendments  to  any  biU  on  the  minimum 
wage  issue  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  S.  1725. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  Schneider, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Hon.  James  L.  Buckley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Buckley:  As  a  concerned 
business  man  with  empathy  for  the  general 
well  being  of  our  society,  l  respectfully  re- 
quest you  support  the  Dominick  Taft  (S- 
1725)  minimum  wage  proposal. 

At  this  time  our  sensitive  economy  could 
not  accommodate  the  Inflationary  wiuiams- 
Javits  proposal. 

I  have  experienced  first  hand,  the  rounds 
of  price  increases,  the  reductions  in  staff  of 
unskilled  employees  and  students  and  the 
narrowing  of  pay  differentials  between 
trained  and  untrained  employees  as  a  result 
of  legislated  wage  increases. 

With  our  economy  in  its  present  state  the 
more  moderate  approach  would  be  the  wisest 
move. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Eugene  L.  Ferguson. 

July  5,  1973. 
Hon.  James  L.  Buckley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Buckley:  We  believe  that  It 
is  very  essential  that  if  a  new  minimum  wage 
bill  Is  presented,  the  Domlnlck-Taft  bill  (S. 
1725)  which  will  raise  the  minimum  to  $1.80 
now,  $2.00  one  year  later  and  consecutive 
yearly  increases  to  $2.10.  $2.20  and  finally  to 
$2.30  in  1977  be  given  your  support.  We  "be- 
lieve that  bill  S1725  also  would  retain  all  of 
the  present  exemptions  and  would,  as  well, 
permit  young  people  to  work  at  a  special 
entrance  rate  of  es-r-c  of  the  minimum,  or 
$1.60,  whichever  Is  greater. 

The  other  bill  being  presented  (S.  1861) 
would  have  serious  Impact  on  the  abilitv 
of  the  New  York  State  retailer  and  would 
also  be  a  major  cause  of  further  unemploy- 
ment in  our  area,  in  our  opinion. 

Your   support   of   the   Dnmlrlck-Taft   bill 
(S.    1725)    Is   very    important    to   the    well- 
being  of  our  general  economy. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  Q.  Ransom. 


June  14,  1973. 
Hon.  James  L.  Buckley, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Buckley:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  your  support  of  S.  1725  when  It  comes 
up  for  consideration  tn  the  Senate.  In  mv 
opinion  the  Williams  bill.  S.  1861.  is  grossly 
inflationary,  undulv  expands  coverage,  and 
•would  denv  younger  neople  an  opportunltv 
to  enter  the  labor  market  at  a  rate  more 
befitting  their  youth  and  inexperience. 

The  constant  arbitrary  lifting  of  minimum 
rates  has  been  responsible  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  loss  of  employment  through  ex- 
pansion of  Imports  Into  this  countrv.  so  I 
feel  your  opposition  to  the  Williams  bill  and 


your  support  of  the  Dominick  bill  is  more 
important  in  today's  circumstances  than  ever 
before. 

Do  you  agree  with  and  will  you  support  the 
position  recommended  in  this  letter'? 
■Very  truly  yours. 

David  L.  Benetar. 

June  14,  1973. 
Senator  James  BrcKLEy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Buckley:  I  note  that  the 
House  has  passed  a  new  minimum  wage  law, 
which  in  a  short  period  of  time  will  increase 
the  minimum  wage  almost  40  ""c.  On  top  of 
this,  it  has  left  out  any  clause  enabling  un- 
skilled young  people  "to  get  Jobs  at  lower 
than  the  minimum,  thus  making  it  even  more 
difficult  for  them  to  get  work  than  it  is  now. 

To  me  this  bill  seems  absolutely  inexcusa- 
ble and  entirely  inflationary.  I  can" see  no  rea- 
son for  such  a  tremendous  Jump  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  over  the  short  period  of  time  en- 
visaged. 

I  realize  that  the  labor  lobby  is  very  pow- 
erful in  the  way  the  unions  run  the  country, 
but  I  do  think  that  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
are  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  Stein. 


June  21.  1973. 
Senator  James  L.  Bt.-ckley, 
U.S.  Senate  Chambers, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Buckley  :  As  you  are  aware, 
there  are  currently  two  proposals  before  the 
Senate  concerning  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
Minimum  Wage.  The  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  urges  you  to  support  the  Doml- 
nlck-Taft Bill  and  oppose  the  Wllllams- 
Javits  Bill. 

A  recent  telephone  and  personal  contact 
survey  of  area  businesses  reveals  that  if  the 
Williams-Javlts  Bill  were  to  pass,  the  end 
result  would  be  the  curtailment  and  possible 
lay-off  of  the  elderly,  the  youth  and  margi- 
nal employees.  Without  an  exemption  for 
the  youth,  the  bill  would  hinder  rather  than 
help  our  young  people  obtain  employment. 
Such  a  dramatic  increase,  as  proposed  in  the 
Williams-Javlts  BUl,  woiUd  force  many  small 
businesses  to  close  their  doors  and  curtail 
any  plans  for  expansion. 

You  can  see  why  we  are  asking  vour  sup- 
port of  the  Domlnlck-Taft  BUl,  Thl's  bill  rep- 
resents logical  steps  for  any  increase  In  the 
Minimum  Wage  and  takes  into  consideration 
our  youth,  employer  and  employee. 
Sincerely. 

Worth  D.  Holder.  CCE, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

FUNDS  RELEASED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  29  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Leon- 
ard I.  Garth  ordered  thut  $239  million  of 
impounded  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
funds  be  immediately  rcle.ised  so  that 
this  year's  nationwide  summer  employ- 
ment program  will  in  fact  be  the  reality 
that  Congre.'^s  intended  it  to  be.  Yester- 
day, the  U.S.  Court  of  Appe.Tls  unani- 
mously denied  the  Government's  request 
to  stay  Judge  Garth's  decision,  and.  In 
effect,  nfiirmed  the  trial  court's  opinion. 

By  rulinc  that  the  administration  had 
illegally  withheld  moneys  specifically  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. Jud^e  Garth's  decision  will  enable 
some  600,000  poor  and  disadvantaged 
youths  from  our  cities  to  obtain  mean- 
ingful employment,  and  at  least  for  a 
few  months,  gain  a  sense  of  pride  and 
achievement    not    often    found    among 
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their  peers.  In  New  Jersey  alone,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  nearly  12.000  youths  will 
benefit  from  the  program. 

Exactly  1  month  ago,  a  group  of  two 
dozen  Community  Action  Program  Di- 
rectors and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
officers  met  in  my  office  to  discuss  the 
ramifications  of  the  President's  im- 
poundment of  funds  intended  to  help 
ease  some  of  our  domestic  ills  which  con- 
front our  society  today.  From  this  meet- 
ing, a  lawsuit  was  conceived  to  challenge 
the  President's  action. 

My  staff  was  immediately  directed  to 
develop  legal  strategy  which  would  bring 
equitable  relief  not  only  to  these  con- 
stituents, but  to  the  literally  thousands 
of  citizens  nationwide  who  were  similar- 
ly situated. 

Despite  the  complex  and  difficult  task, 
the  first  legal  papers  were  filed  in  New- 
ark a  little  more  than  a  week  after  the 
suit's  Washington.  D.C.,  genesis.  The  New 
Jersey  public  interest  law  firm— Baum- 
gart  &  Ben-Asher — retained  for  the 
case,  exhibited  a  rare  quality  of  zeal  and 
skill  which  in  no  small  measure  created 
the  environment  for  Judge  Garth's  fa- 
vorable decision. 

Not  only  was  the  expeditious  handling 
of  the  case  a  remarkable  achievement, 
but  it  should  be  particularly  noteworthy 
to  those  who  in  the  past  have  rejected 
"the  system"  as  unresponsive  and  insen- 
sitive to  human  need.  If,  as  a  result  of 
this  case,  just  one  person's  faith  has  been 
restored,  and  a  sense  of  hope  instilled 
for  those  who  have  despaired  so  long, 
our  efforts  will  have  been  rewarded.  But 
I  shall  not,  and  cannot,  be  fully  con- 
tent until  our  national  priorities  are 
completely  reordered. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
Judge  Garth's  decision  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

I  Community  Action  Programs  Executive  Di- 
rectors Association  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  et 
als..  Plaintiffs,  v.  Roy  Ash,  Director.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  et  als..  De- 
fendants] 

Declaratort  Judgment  and  Permanent 

Injunction 

(In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 

District  of  New  Jersey,  No.  899-73) 

This  matter  having  come  before  the  Court 
upon  plalntlt^s'  verified  compl.Tlnt  for  man- 
damus, declar.^tory  Judgment  and  permanent 
Injunction,  order  to  show  cause,  motion  for 
preliminary  injunction  and  motio:i  for  cer- 
tification as  a  class  action,  and  the  Court 
having  consolidated  the  final  hearing  herein 
with  the  hearing  on  the  order  to  show  cause 
and  the  motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunction, 
and  the  Court  having  considered  the  points 
and  authorities  in  support  of  and  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  order  to  show  cause  and  motions, 
and  having  considered  the  pleadings  and 
affidavits,  and  having  heard  argument  of 
counsel,  and  It  appearing  that  the  parties 
have  submitted  upon  the  evidence  presented 
and  the  parties  having  consented  to  have 
the  proceeding  treated  as  a  final  hearing  and 
the  Court  having  found  and  declared  that: 

A.  It  is  clear  from  the  face  of  the  statutes 
and  their  legislative  history  that  the  un- 
equivocal Intent  of  Congress  In  enacting  the 
1972  Amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  Pub.  L.  92-424,  86  Stat.  688,  42 
use.  Sec.  2771  and  the  Supplemental  Ap- 


propriations Act.  1973,  Public  L.  92-607,  86 
Stdt.  1493,  was  to  appropriate  at  least  $239,- 
143,000.00  nationally  for  the  summer  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corp  for  the  fiscal  year,  1973, 
and  was  also  to  make  mandatory  and  not 
discretionary  the  obligation,  release  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  appropriation  period. 

B.  To  the  e.xtent  that  the  defendants  have 
failed  to  relciise,  obligate  and  expend  the 
above-mentioned  funds,  this  action  Is  Illegal 
In  violation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  42  U.S.C.A.  §  2701, 
et  seq.  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1973,  Public  L.  92-607,  86  Stat.  1498.  and 
Article  II,  Section  3  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, and  beyond  the  scope  of  their  legal 
authority. 

C.  The  sum  of  at  least  $239,143,000.00  has 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  for  Fiscal 
Year  1973  but  has  not  been  released,  obli- 
gated or  expended  and  the  failure  to  do  so 
threatens  the  plaintiffs  with  standing  to  sue 
with  immediate  atid  irreparable  Injury,  by 
reason  of  the  reversion  of  said  funds  to  the 
general  tre.isury  on  June  30,  1973  in  contro- 
ventlon  oX  the  law.  vmless  and  writ  of  man- 
damus or  an  injunction  issues,  and  the  Court 
having  announced  its  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusion  of  law  in  its  oral  opinion  on 
June  28,  1973,  In  accordance  with  said  ruling 
of  the  Court.,  it  is  hereby  Ordered,  adjudged 
and  decreed,  that: 

1.  The  plaintiffs'  motion  to  certify  this 
action  as  a  class  action  pursuant  to  Rule 
23(b)  (2)  on  behalf  of  all  community  action 
agencies  established  and  qualified  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which 
community  action  agencies  sponsor  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  programs  on  be- 
half of  all  Individuals  eligible,  qualified  and 
designated  as  participants  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corp  summer  program  do  and 
hereby  is  granted,  with  no  notice  to  the 
classes  required. 

2.  The  compalnt  is  dismissed  for  lack  of 
standing  to  sue  as  to  Community  Action 
Programs  Executive  Directors  Association  of 
New  Jersey,  and  New  Jersey  N.Y.C.  Directors 
Association. 

3.  The  defendants  and  their  agents,  em- 
ployees and  successors  In  office,  be  and 
hereby  are  preliminarily  and  permanently 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  taking  any 
action  or  falling  to  take  any  action  which 
will  cause  or  permit  the  reversion  to  the  gen- 
eral fund,  withholding,  non-obligation  or 
loss  of  at  least  $239,143,000.00  and  unobli- 
gated funds  for  purposes  of  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Y'outh  Corp  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1973. 

4.  The  defendants  with  responsibility  to 
release  and  obligate  the  above-mentioned 
funds  shall  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  June 
30.  1973.  record  the  sum  of  at  least  $239,- 
143.00000  appropriated  for  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  for  Fiscal  1973 
as  In  obligation  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  forthwith  release  and  expend  that  sum 
for  the  summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp 
for  fiscal  1973. 

5.  The  defendants  shall  retain  all  such 
sums  obligated  pursuant  to  paragraph  four 
(4)  of  the  Order  as  in  obligated  balance 
against  the  appropriation  referred  to  herein 
until  further  Order  of  this  Court  or  until 
released  and  expended  for  the  summer 
N.Y.C.  for  fiscal  1973  pursuant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as  amended. 

6.  Court  retains  Jurl.'idictlon  of  this  Act 
for  such  additional  and  supplemental  re- 
lief as  may  be  required. 

7.  Defendant's  motion  to  stay  this  order 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  above-men- 
tioned funds  pending  appellate  review  be 
and  hereby  is  denied. 

8.  Clarence  Clark  (Monmouth  City  CAP) 
Is  hereby  especially  appointed  to  serve  this 
order  on  the  defendants  no  later  than  12 
noon  on  June  29.  1973,  by  serving  a  true 
copy   on    the   United   States   Attorney   Her- 


bert J.  stern,  as  to  all  named  defendants  by 
4  P.M.  June  29,  1973, 

(S)   Leonard  I.  Garth. 
United  States  District  Judge. 
Dated:    June   29.    1973.   Time:    10:50.   We 
hereby  consent  to  the  form  of  the  within 
declaratory    judgment    and    permanent    in- 
junction. 


GEO      WILL      CONTINUE      FUNDING 
LEGAL    SERVICES    BACKUP    CEN- 
TERS   THROUGH    DECEMBER    31 
1973 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
28,  joined  by  10  Senators.  I  wrote  Alvin 
J.  Arnett,  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  urging  that 
funds  be  utilized  to  continue  current 
legal  services  backup  centers  at  least 
through  December  31,  1973  or  until  a 
national  legal  services  corporation  can 
be  established.  I  was  joined  by  Senator 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  by 
Senators  Schweiker,  Pell,  Mondale. 
Cranston,  Eagleton,  Kennedy,  Hughes, 
and  Hathaway  of  that  committee,  as 
well  as  by  Senator  Brooke. 

Our  action  was  motivated  by  our  con- 
cern that  the  legal  services  backup 
centers — which  have  been  such  an  essen- 
tial— albeit  controversial,  element  of  the 
legal  services  program — might  be  given 
"short  shrift"  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  its  last  minute  decisions 
under  court  order  to  obligate  remaining 
fiscal  1973  funds  before  the  close  of  that 
year;  indeed,  information  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  as  of  June  27,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  intending 
only  to  fund  those  backup  centers  for  1 
month  beyond  June  30. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  at  our 
urging  and  that  of  others,  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity now  has  given  assurance  of 
funding  of  the  centers  through  Decem- 
ber 31  as  requested. 

In  the  case  of  six  centers,  funding 
would  have  expired  on  June  30,  but  for 
this  new  commitment.  They  included 
the  national  employment  law  project  in 
New  York  City,  the  Harvard  Center  for 
Law  and  Education  in  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
the  national  housing  and  economic  de- 
velopment project  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  the 
Indian  Lav;  Center  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  the 
migrant  legal  action  program  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  the  national  senior  citi- 
zens law  center  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  assured  me 
that  other  centers  that  come  up  for 
fimding  between  now  and  December  will 
also  be  continued  except,  of  course,  if 
they  are  not  being  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  this  very  affirmative  re- 
sponse to  this  initiative,  a  respon.se  which 
will  mean  so  much  to  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  current 
crucial  legal  services  program,  even  as 
we  all  consider  legislation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  corporation  for  its 
conduct  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  spirit  of  accom- 
modation reflected  in  the  action  of  the 
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Acting  Director  of  GEO  will  prevail  also 
in  the  negotiations  surrounding  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  corporation,  so 
that  vital  service  to  the  poor  can  be  con- 
tinued and  expanding  without  a  break  in 
continuity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a  copy  of  our  letter  of  June  28  to  Acting 
Director  Arnett  and  a  copy  of  his  re- 
sponse dated  June  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  June  28, 1973. 
Mr.  Alvin  J.  Arnett, 
Director, 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Arnett:  As  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  others  concerned  with  the  legal  serv- 
ices program,  we  urge  you  to  utilize,  and  ob- 
ligate existing  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  funds  that  we  expect  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
to  continue  the  current  support  centers  at 
least  througb  December  31,  1973,  or  until  a 
national  legal  services  corporation  can  be 
established. 

As  you  know,  the  sixteen  support  centers 
throughout  the  Nation  currently  funded  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  provide 
essential  specialized  legal  assistance  for 
legal  services  attorney's  and  their  clients, 
thus  serving  as  the  vertebrae  of  the  entire 
program.  In  such  crucial  areas  as  employ- 
ment, migrant  and  other  law. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  September  19,  1972,  provides  that 
of  the  authorized  amounts  In  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  "re- 
serve and  make  available"  not  less  than  $71.5 
million  for  legal  services  programs.  On  Octo- 
ber 31,  1972,  the  President  signed  Into  law 
(P.L.  92-607)  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1973,  appropriating  $71.5  million 
for  legal  services  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1973. 

And.  under  recent  decisions  In  the  Federal 
courts,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  obligated  to  make  fiscal  1973  funds  avail- 
able before  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  for 
continuation  of  the  legal  services,  as  well 
as  other  OEO  programs. 

Moreover,  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1974. 
the  Congress  has  already  made  clear  Its  In- 
tent that  the  legal  services  program.  In- 
cluding support  centers  should  conUnue  to 
be  funded  through  fiscal  year  1974  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  pending 
the  establilshment  of  a  national  legal  serv- 
ice  corporation. 

The  House  has  passed  both  H.R.  8877,  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Act,  1974.  specif- 
ically Including  $71.5  million  for  continua- 
tion of  legal  services  under  OEO  through 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  pending  action  by  the 
Senate  on  that  measure,  H.R.  Res.  636,  con- 
tinuing the  legal  services  programs,  at  the 
rate  of  $71.5  mUllon  through  September  30; 
the  latter  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
this  week. 

It  Is  also  already  clear  that  the  Senate 
favors  similar  actions;  in  connection  with 
H.R.  7447,  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations bill,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  dated  May  18. 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  3 1 ,  states : 

"In  the  budget  submitted  to  Congress  on 
January  29,  the  President  Indicated  that  a 
proposal  would  be  forthcoming  to  establish 
a  new  legal  services  corporation.  Since  this 
legislative  proposal  has  Just  been  submitted 
(May  11).  the  Committee  is  somewhat  con- 
cerv.ed  that  the  fiscal  year  will  end  and  no 
funds  will  be  available  to  continue  the  900 


neighborhood  offices  and  sixteen  support  cen- 
ters now  in  operation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Since  there  is  existing  authority  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  further, 
since  appropriations  for  legal  services  cover- 
ing FY  1973  have  been  enacted  this  program 
would  normally  be  covered  under  a  continu- 
ing resolution  at  a  level  of  871.500,000. 
Should  the  Congress  fall  to  complete  action 
on  the  FY  1974  legislative  proposal  and  sub- 
sequent appropriation,  the  Committee  would 
work  to  ensure  that  this  program  is  provided 
for  under  a  continuing  resolution  based  on 
existing  authority  and  present  level  of  fund- 
ing." (emphasis  added) . 

We  support  fully  the  concept  of  a  national 
legal  services  corporation,  and  expect  prompt 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  on  the  Administration's  proposal, 
which  has  already  passed  the  House. 

But  in  the  Interim,  untU  the  corporation 
can  be  established  and  ongoing,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  these  vital  back-up  centers  be  fully 
funded  In  accordance  with  Congressional 
intent. 

We  recognize  that  the  future  of  legal  serv- 
ices support  centers  under  a  new  corporation 
is  an  issue  In  dispute  and  we  will  welcome 
a  review  of  that  question  in  the  context  of 
considering  legislation  to  establish  a  new 
corporation.  However  to  permit  these  cen- 
ters to  go  out  of  existence  in  the  meantime 
would  serve  only  to  undermine  the  objective 
evaluation  that  Is  necessary,  cause  a  diminu- 
tion in  current  effective  "legal  services  for 
the  poor  and  constitute  a  demoralizing  and 
cost-ineffective  break  in  continuity,  should 
it  later  be  determined  that  such  centers  are 
to  be  a  part  of  the  program  under  a  new  legal 
services  corporation. 

Even  If  legislation  to  establish  a  national 
legal  services  corporation  Is  promptly  en- 
acted— as  we  hope  It  will  be— it  is  doubtful 
that  It  could  be  fully  ongoing  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974.  Accordingly  we  urge  that  vou  take 
appropriate  affirmative  action  on  pending 
applications  under  their  terms  for  continua- 
tion, and  In  any  event  at  least  through  De- 
cember 31,  1973  or  until  a  new  corporation 
is  ongoing. 

Sincerely. 
Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 

Edward  W.  Brooke,   Alan  Cranston, 

Thomas     P.     Eagleton,     Harold     E. 

Hughes.    Harrison    A.    Williams,   Jr., 

Claiborne  Pell,  Walter  F.  Mondale! 

Edward     M.     Kennedy,     William     D. 

Hathaway. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  29,  1973. 
Honorable  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits  :  This  responds  to  your 
letter  of  June  28  regarding  funding  of  legal 
services  back-up  centers. 

Prior  to  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  had.  as 
an  administrative  matter  already  lifted  the 
month-by-month  funding  arrangement  for 
these  centers.  In  lieu  of  the  month-by- 
month,  I  directed  funding  be  made  in  each 
case  for  a  six  month  period.  I  think  that  ac- 
tion. In  effect,  substantially  meets  the  con- 
cern of  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Alvin  J.  Arnett. 

Acting  Director. 


THE  NEED   FOR   TERMINATION   IN- 
SURANCE IN  PENSION  REFORM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  reform  of  the  private  pension  system 
in  this  Nation  has  never  been  greater. 
A  recent  incident  involving  workers  in  an 
industrial  plant  in  Jamestown.  N.Y.,  pro- 
vides a  grim  illustration  of  the  tragedies 
that  occur  under  the  present  private  pen- 
sion system.  I  feel  it  is  my  re.sponsibility 


to  bring  this  incident  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues. 

In  the  mid-1960's.  the  Art  Metal  Con- 
struction Co.  was  acquired  by  the  Heller 
Corp.  of  Chicago  which  after  3  years 
decided  to  divest  itself  of  the  company. 
At  this  point  a  "professional  liquidator" 
from  Rochester  purchased  Art  Metal  and 
combined  it  with  the  Yawman  Co.  Within 
9  montlis  both  companies  went  out  of 
business  and  all  production  within  ihe 
plant  at  Jamestown  terminated. 

Amidst  all  this  transfer  of  ownership 
and  corporate  finance,  there  was  little 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  hundreds 
of  workers  in  the  Art  Metal  Co.  The 
initial  pension  plan  covered  about  1,400 
employees  and  began  in  i960.  But,'  in 
1969,  the  company  switched  over  to  the 
Machinists'  plan— IMAW  union— and 
covered  600  to  700  emplovees.  When 
production  in  the  plant  terminated,  all 
those  covered  under  the  new  plan  lost 
their  rights  to  pension  benefits.  The  only 
employees  who  collected  anything  at  all 
were  those  178  workers  who  had  retired 
under  the  original  plan.  Some  others  re- 
ceived benefits  for  8  to  10  months  undei 
the  new  plan  before  the  plant  shut  down 
but  then  payments  stopped. 

Many  who  had  contributed  to  both 
plans  lost  all  claims  to  benefits.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  workers  who  had  35 
years  of  senice  with  the  companv  found 
themselves  with  no  financial  support.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  can  appreciate  the 
great  personal  lo.^s  which  these  hundreds 
of  working  men  and  women  had  to  en- 
dure. Mr.  Sam  Forscey,  a  representative 
for  the  Macliinists  Union,  told  me  about 
the  great  "emotional  impact"  that  this 
loss  of  pension  rights  had  on  his  fellow 
workers. 

This  incident  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
tragedy  which  points  to  the  urgent  need 
for  reform  in  the  private  pension  svstem 
I  should  add  that  this  example  is  not  at 
all  untypical  of  what  occurs  in  industrv 
Between   1950  and   1965.  4,300  pension 
plans  were  terminated.  These  plans  cov- 
ered 225,000  workers.  On  the  average  ap- 
proximately 20.000  persons  a  vear'had 
their  penc^ions  affected  by  plan  failures 
On  May  21.  I  introduced   the  Federai 
Pension  Plans  Protection  Act  of  1973  (S 
18D8t  which  provides  a  termination  in- 
surance   program    designed    to    protect 
workers  from  a  calamity  like  tliis  one  in 
JamestowTi.  N.Y.  it  would  insure  vested 
benefits  up  to  80  percent  of  the  highest 
average   wage  over  a  5 -year  period  or 
$500  a  month,  whichever  is  less.  Under 
this  plan,  workers  with  35  years  of  serv- 
ice to  a  company,  as  well  as  vounger  em- 
ployees, would  be  protected  "from  finan- 
cial uncertainty  and  disaster. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
utmost  consideration  to  the  manv  legis- 
lative proposals  before  us  which  would 
provide  relief  to  the  millions  of  workin- 
men  and  women  of  our  Nation.  We  have 
a  moral  obhgation  to  act  quickly  to  alle- 
viate the  great  inequities  which  exist  in 
this  Nation's  private  pen.sion  sy.stem. 


JAMES  D.  FELLERS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Oklahoma's  leading  lawyers  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  James  D.  Fellers  of 
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Oklahoma  City,  has  been  named  the 
president-elect  nominee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

This  is  an  honor  that  has  not  hereto- 
fore come  to  our  State,  but  it  Is  an 
achievement  that  is  richly  deserved  by 
this  outstanding  Oklahoman.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  match  the  record  of  civic 
leadership,  community  service  and 
prominence  in  his  profession  that  has 
earned  Jim  Fellers  the  highest  respect 
and  recognition  by  his  peers. 

The  Oklahoma  Legislature  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  commending  and 
congratulating  Mr.  Fellers  on  his  se- 
lection to  head  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, which  cites  some  of  his  accom- 
plishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Enrolled  Senate  Resolution  No.  62 
A  resolution  commending  and  congratulating 

James    D.    Fellers    for    being    elected    as 

president-elect  nominee  of  the  American 

Bar  Association;  and  Directing  Distribution 

Whereas,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  an  Okla- 
homa lawyer  has  been  named  the  president- 
elect nominee  of  the  95-year-old  organiza- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  James  D.  Fellers,  a  native  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  past  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  Bar  Association,  was  elected  as 
the  president-elect  nominee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  during  the  mld-wlnter 
House  of  Delegates  meeting  and  shall  stand 
for  formal  election  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates at  their  1973  annual  meeting;  and 

Whereas,  President-elect  Fellers  has  been 
In  the  general  practice  of  law  since  1936  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Oklahoma  Bar  upon 
his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa Law  School;  and 

Whereas,  James  D.  Fellers  has  been  active 
in  the  American  Bar  Association  since  1937, 
during  which  time  he  has  gained  valuable 
leadership  experience.  In  that  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  since  1945 
and  has  served  as  its  Chairman,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  from  1962  to  1965,  in 
addition  to  being  Chairman  of  many  major 
committees  and  sections  and  he  currently 
heads  the  studying  committee  on  profes- 
sional career  development;  and 

Whereas,  during  1964  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jim  Fellers,  the  Oklahoma  Bar  Asso- 
ciation commenced  a  legal  internship  pro- 
gram, created  a  brief  and  research  bank, 
formulated  the  uniform  Jury  Instructions, 
established  a  clients  security  fund  and  In- 
augurated a  Bar-Media  Relation  Committee. 
and  all  of  these  accomplishments  were  in 
addition  to  the  usual  administrative  respon- 
sibilities required  of  the  President  of  the 
State  Bar:  and 

Whereas,  James  Fellers  has  given  of  his 
time  and  abilities  throughout  the  years  to 
civic  organizations  and  community  affairs, 
his  activities  including  Charman  of  the  Civic 
Committee  of  Oklahoma  City,  President  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club.  Director  and  Divi- 
sion Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  various  city  govern- 
ment committees  and  commissions;  and 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  a  distinguished 
record  of  service  in  his  profession  and  to  his 
commimity.  James  D.  Fellers  served  this 
country  and  fought  for  freedom  In  the 
United  States  Military  during  World  War  II 
and  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  in  recog- 
nition thereof;  and 


Whereas,  the  august  Body  of  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  stands  In  awe  at  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  dedication  and  the  service  of  this 
one  individual,  James  D.  Fellers. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  1st  Session  of  the  34th  Oklahoma 
Legislature: 

That  James  D.  Fellers  be  and  he  hereby  is 
commended  for  his  service  to  mankind  and 
congratulated  for  being  elected  as  president- 
elect nominee  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, a  well  deserved  honor. 

That  duly  authenticated  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
James  D.  Fellers,  the  President  of  the  Okla- 
homa Bar  Association,  the  President  of  the 
Oklahoma  County  Bar  Association,  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Adopted  bv  the  Senate  the  16th  day  of 
May,  1973. 


THE   U.S.   ROLE   IN   DRAFTING   THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Genocide  Convention  was  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
December  9,  1948.  75  nations,  including 
most  of  our  NATO  and  SEATO  allies, 
have  ratified  the  treaty.  The  United 
States  is  not  among  these.  This  absence 
is  even  more  surprising — and  sad — con- 
sidering the  key  role  played  by  the  United 
States  in  the  drafting  of  this  convention. 

The  efforts  of  our  country  .vere  sum- 
marized in  a  September  1972  article  by 
William  Korey,  director  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  U.N.  office  entitled  "On  Banning 
Genocide:  We  Should  Have  Been  First." 
Mr.  Korey  states : 

Today  It  is  all  but  forgotten  that,  in  fact, 
the  United  States  played  a  key  role  in  the 
drafting  of  the  treaty  that  was  reflected  in 
the  text  Itself.  Formulated  in  terms  of  fa- 
miliar Anglo-American  legal  theory  and 
couched  in  the  language  of  traditional  com- 
mon-law concepts,  the  treaty  drew  upon  the 
precise  wording  of  common-law  crimes  long 
accepted  In  American  Jurisprudence.  Most 
Important,  it  was  the  United  States  that  In- 
sisted that  a  specific  intent  to  commit  geno- 
cide must  be  proven  before  an  offender  could 
be  punished.  And  the  American  delegation  led 
the  fight  for  its  adoption.  The  chief  of  the 
delegation.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Ernest  A.  Gross,  shortly  before  the  final  vote, 
told  the  General  Assembly: 

"In  a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and 
great  difficulties,  we  should  proceed  with  this 
convention  before  the  memory  of  recent  hor- 
rifying genocldal  acts  has  faded  from  the 
minds  and  conscience  of  man.  Positive  action 
must  be  taken  now.  My  government  is  eager 
to  see  a  genocide  convention  adopted  at  this 
session  of  the  Assembly  and  signed  by  all 
member  states  before  we  quit  with  our  labors 
here." 

The  United  States  delegation  was  among 
the  first  to  sign.  Only  two  days  after  its  adop- 
tion, the  formal  American  signature  was  ap- 
pended to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that,  after 
putting  so  much  effort  into  formulating 
this  treaty,  we  .still  have  not  ratified  it 
in  nearly  25  years.  Let  us  hope  that  for- 
mer Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  was 
wrong  when  he  said  almost  5  years  ago. 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
to  ratify  the  genocide  convention.  .  .  .  In- 
stead, we  may  well  be  near  the  last. 

I  hope  we  can  act  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention in  the  near  future. 


COLLINSVILLE,   ILL.,   CHRONOLOGY 
OF  A   NATIONAL   TRAGEDY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  mis- 
taken raids  by  Federal  narcotics  agents 
on  two  Collinsville,  El.,  families  have 
justifiably  received  national  attention. 

The  concern  generated  by  reports  that 
the  Giglotto  and  Askew  families  were 
subjected  to  indecencies  and  deprivation 
of  fundamental  civil  rights  appear  to  be 
more  than  warranted.  The  inexcusable 
conduct  of  agents  who  initiate  raids  and 
forcible  entries  of  private  dwellings  with- 
out good  cause  and  without  warrants, 
and  who  resort  to  such  actions  as  de- 
struction of  personal  property  and  per- 
sonal threats  and  obscenities,  should  be 
exposed,  writ  large,  and  dealt  with  ap- 
propriately by  the  courts. 

From  the  outset,  consistent,  in-depth 
reporting  of  the  Collinsville  and  related 
incidents,  and  their  ramifications,  has 
been  done  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
In  particular,  exceptional  reportage  has 
been  evidenced  in  articles  by  staff  writers 
Curt  Matthews  of  the  Washington  bu- 
reau and  Robert  L.  Joiner  !■  St.  Louis, 
who,  together  with  Ted  Gest,  Robert 
Adams,  Linda  Eardley,  and  Taylor  Pen- 
seneau,  have  conducted  a  thorough- 
going probe.  Their  investigation  contrib- 
uted to  particularly  fine  editorials  on  the 
subject,  also  appearing  in  the  Post-Dis- 
patch. More  than  20  articles  have  thus 
far  been  published  since  the  April  23 
raids.  The  editorial  board  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Post-Dispatch  deserve  com- 
mendation for  the  priority  attention  they 
have  given  these  Incidents,  which  have 
nationwide  importance. 

An  example  of  excellent  followup 
coverage  of  the  Collinsville  incidents  was 
seen  as  recently  as  July  4,  1973,  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Andrew  H.  Malcolm  re- 
ports the  Giglotto  and  Askew  families 
have  been  subject  to  continual  harass- 
ment since  they  were  victims  of  the 
senseless  drug  raids  more  than  2  months 
ago.  The  Giglotto  family  has  found  it 
necessary  to  flee  from  their  home  in 
downstate  Illinois  and  look  for  a  new  life 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  collection  of  arti- 
cles concerning  the  Collinsville  incidents 
that  have  thus  far  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  New  York 
Times  article  "Harassed  Victims  of  Drug 
Raid  Are  Moving"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  4,   1973) 

Harassed  Victims  of  Drug  Raids  Are  Moving 

(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm) 

Chicago,  July  3. — The  Herbert  Giglottos, 
one  of  two  Illinois  families  Ulegally  raided 
in  April  by  Federal  narcotics  agents,  have 
fled  their  home  in  downstate  Illinois  to  .<;tart 
a  new  life  somewhere  else. 

"We  Just  can't  take  the  harassment  any 
more,"  the  29-year-old  Mr.  Giglotto  said  last 
night  as  he  loaded  his  furniture  and  pets  on 
a  rented  truck  In  Collinsville.  "We"re  getting 
out  of  here." 

Today  the  Donald  Askews,  the  other  Col- 
linsville family  whose  doors  were  kicked  In  by 
unshaven,  plainclothes  narcotics  agents  on 
April  23,  said  that  they  too  had  teen  harassed 
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and  that  someone  broke  in  and  stole  their 
television  set  on  Monday. 

This  afternoon  an  official  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  said  his  office  had 
been  asked  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  a  conspiracy  by 
Federal  narcotics  agents  to  violate  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Collinsville  families.  But  the 
official  indicated  that  the  F.B.I,  investigation 
was  concluded  some  time  ago.  He  would  not 
disclose  the  findings. 

In  Washington  tonight,  Robert  Feldkamp, 
a  spokesman  for  the  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement,  said,  "if  indeed  the  fami- 
lies are  being  harassed,  I  can  assure  you  it 
is  not  by  representatives  of  our  office." 

SAY    THEY    WERE    FOUXJWED 

In  CoUinsvUle,  Mr.  Giglotto  and  his  wife, 
Evelyn,  said  they  had  been  followed  since 
their  story — telling  of  shabbily-dressed  nar- 
cotics agents  ransacking  their  home,  shout- 
ing obscenities  and  threatening  their  lives 
with  cocked  guns — received  nationwide  cir- 
culation. 

The  Giglottos  said  there  had  been  mys- 
terious telephone  calls  in  the  night.  When 
answered,  there  is  only  silence  on  the  other 
end. 

Both  of  their  cars  were  sldeswlped  while 
parked  recently  and  seriously  damaged. 

Friends  and  neighbors  tell  of  visits  by  un- 
identified agents  inquiring  about  the  Gle- 
lottos.  ■* 

And  there  have  been  reports  of  strange 
men  appearing  at  a  bar  frequented  by  the 
Giglottos  and  passing  the  word,  "We're  going 
to  get  Giglotto  one  way  or  the  other  after  all 
this  publicity  dies  down." 

"After  you  see  these  guys  In  action  on  a 
raid,"  Mrs.  Giglotto  said,  "you  can  imagine 
all  sorts  of  things  happening." 

Then  last  night  an  anonymous  caller 
phoned  Mr.  Giglotto's  mother  and  said  that 
her  other  son,  John,  had  been  shot  in  the 
head  and  dumped  in  a  lake. 

THEN  SON  RETURNED 

The  58-year-old  mother  became  hvsterlcal 
But  a  few  hours  later  John  returned  home 
from  the  movies,  unaware  of  the  call 

Mr.  Askew,  the  second  victim  of  tlie  raid 
by  agents  of  the  Federal  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  said  he  too,  had  re- 
ceived mysterious  phone  calls  in  the  night, 
although  his  phone  number  is  unlisted 

"You  know  you  think  maybe  it's  Just  some 
teen-agers,"  said  the  40-year-old  Mr.  Askew. 
"You  know  how  teen-agers  are.  But  then 
Monday  someone  broke  in  and  stole  my  color 
TV  set.  And  they  came  in  the  same  way 
those  agents  did  that  night— kicking  in  mv 
back  door." 

Mr.  Askew,  whose  wife  has  been  in  and  out 
of  a  hospital  psychiatric  ward  since  the 
raid,  has  also  spent  so  much  time  talking  to 
Government  investigators  and  lawyers  about 
the  Incident,  Its  aftermath  and  his  $100  000 
damage  suit  that  he  fell  behUid  in  business 
and  had  to  sell  his  service  station. 

He  hopes  to  return  to  the  construction 
business  "U  we  can  Just  get  things  straight- 
ened out. 

DOZENS  OF  OTHERS 

The  claims  of  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion followed  by  one  week  publication  of  the 
results  of  an  investigation  of  such  drug  raids 
by  The  New  York  Times.  It  disclosed  that 
dozens  of  other  mistaken,  violent,  often 
Illegal  and  sometimes  fatal  drug  raids  had 
been  executed  on  innocent  citizens  across 
the  country  by  Federal,  state  and  local  nar- 
cotics agents,  often  acting  on  uncorroborated 
tips  from  drug  addicts  who  were  pressed  for 
Information. 

The  agents  Involved  in  the  Collinsville  in- 
cidents, who  had  no  search  warrants,  no 
arrest  warrants  and   no  authorizations  for 


their  forcible  entries,  attributed  the  raids 
to  "a  bum  tip."  Further  details  of  the  raid's 
background,  presumably  contained  in  inier- 
nal  investigative  reports  compiled  by  the 
drug  abuse  office  and  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  have  never  been 
released  publicly. 

Washington  officials  say  they  do  not  want 
to  affect  the  deliberations  of  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  in  Springfield,  111.,  that  is  considering 
the  case. 

Until  the  Incidents  In  Collinsville,  a  town 
of  19,600,  15  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  the  other 
mistaken  raids  weie  little  known  across  the 
country,  apparently  because  many  of  the 
citizens  Involved  were  unaware  of  any  legal 
recourse  and  feared  reprisals  by  the  agents. 

In  some  cases,  lawyers  told  The  New  York 
Times,  the  police  arrested  innocent  persons 
during  mistaken  raids  and  then  offered  to 
drop  the  charges  if  those  persons  would  for- 
get about  the  Incident. 

The  Giglottos  received  no  such  offer.  And 
no  apologies  were  extended,  although  some 
men  were  sent  to  Inspect  the  damage.  The 
Giglottos  have  sued  for  $1 -million. 

Mr.  Giglotto.  a  boilermaker,  said  he  has 
encountered  some  harassment  among  fellow 
workers  who  did  not  believe  he  was  not 
making  substantial  sums  of  money  from  the 
incident. 

And  the  couple  said  several  friends  broke 
off  relations  with  them  after  the  raid,  ap- 
parently out  of  fear. 

DOESN'T   BLAME    THEM 

"I  guess  I  can't  blame  them,"  Mr.  Gig- 
lotto said.  "They  don't  want  their  life  his- 
tory checked  too  and  maybe  their  door  kick- 
ed in." 

The  couple  said  they  had  received  scores 
of  sympathetic  messages  from  individuals 
around  the  country,  but  none  from  Collins- 
ville. 

Mr.  Giglotto  said  he  also  sensed  a  change 
In  the  attitude  of  the  local  police,  who  were 
not  involved  in  the  raids.  One  officer  check- 
ed recently  to  see  if  the  car  the  Giglottos 
were  driving  was  stolen,  Mr.  Giglotto  said 
and  another  policeman  told  him,  "You've 
brought  us  nothing  but  aggravation." 

'He's  got  aggravation!"  Mr.  Giglotto  ex- 
calmed.  "My  door  was  the  one  kicked  in 
And  I  didn't  ask  to  be  raided,  you  know  " 

For  protection  recently,  Mr.  Giglotto  ar- 
ranged from  friends  to  stay  with  his  wife 
when  he  went  to  work.  Occasionally  a 
friend  would  spend  the  night  with  them  in 
their  mode=t  town  house  apartment  on  Ar- 
rowhead Drive  near  ColllnsvlUe's  catsup 
factory.  ^ 

WILL   TRY    TO   FORGET 

"We're  going  to  try  and  relax  a  while  and 
forget  the  whole  thing."  Mr.  Giglotto  said 
as  he  left.  He  declined  to  say  where  he  and 
his  wife  were  moving. 

■We've  got  a  few  towns  in  mind,"  he  said 
■■\\ell  settle  down,  both  go  back  to  work 
and  start  over  again  because  I'm  afraid 
those  agents  are  not  going  to  stop  all  this  as 
long  as  they  are  running  around  busting 
Into  home.s."  ^ 

Tod.^y  Fred  Fehl,  special  agent  In  charge 
of  the  Cleveland  P.B.I,  office,  said  his  men 
were  asked  on  June  18  to  Investigate  the 
Collinsville  incidents.  But  he  indicated  the 
work  was  completed  some  time  ago. 

It  was  also  learned  that  F.B.I,  agents  in- 
terviewed other  persons  seized  bv  agents  as- 
signed to  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  drug 
abuse  office. 

The  narcotics  agents  Involved  in  Collins- 
ville were  suspended  with  pay  but  have  re- 
portedly been  seen  at  other  raids  during 
their  .suspension. 

On  Sunday  their  parent  agency,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  was 
merged  with  the  drug  abuse  office  into  a  new 
Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Apr.  25, 

1973] 

Drug  Agents  Sued  After  Raid  on   Home 

(By  Linda  Eardley) 

A  Collinsville  couple  filed  suit  today  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Springfield,  111.,  against 
the  Federal  Government  charging  aisaiUt, 
false  Imprisonment  and  violation  of  their 
civil  rights  because  of  a  raid  at  their  home 
Monday  night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Askew,  313  Garnet 
Street,  saia  about  live  men  forced  their  way 
into  their  home,  announced  they  were  spe- 
cial federal  narcotics  agents,  searched  the 
house  while  holding  the  couple  at  gunpoint, 
then  abruptly  left,  saying  thev  had  made  a 
mistake. 

Another  CoUinsvUle  couple.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Giglotto,  1003B  Arrowhead  Drive,  is 
considering  simUar  action  agaUist  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  search  Monday  night  of  their 
home  apparently  by  the  same  narcotics 
agents. 

CoUinsvUle  Police  Chief  Paul  CigUana  con- 
firmed that  the  men  who  searched  the  two 
homes  were  federal  narcotics  agents.  More 
than  20  agents  were  stationed  inside  and 
outside  the  homes,  he  said.  Collinsville  police 
were  called  to  the  homes  after  the  raids. 

Giglotto  said  he  and  his  wife  were  sle?ping 
when  the  agents  who  were  'dressed  as 
hippies"  broke  down  the  door  at  about  9  30 
p.m. 

"They  came  Into  the  bedroom  and  put  a 
gun  to  my  head  and  said  thev  were  going  to 
shoot  us,"  Giglotto  said.  "They  pointed  to 
my  wife  and  said,  'Who's  that  thing  in  bed 
with  you?'  Then  they  tore  up  mv  house.  They 
were  looking  for  someone  or  drugs,  I  don't 
know.  Not  until  after  thev  finished  searching 
did  they  identify  themselves  as  narcotics 
agents. 

"I  think  one  of  them  fia-shed  a  badge  but 
I  didn't  really  see  it.  I  was  lying  face  down 
with  a  pistol  to  my  head.  ^Iv  hands  were 
handcuffed  behind  my  back.  My  wife  was 
handcuffed  like  I  was  and  made  to  lie  down 
on  the  floor  like  aa  animal. 

"They  acted  like  animals.  They  said 
profanity.  You  Just  wouldn't  believe  it.  If 
they  were  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government,  were  all  in  trouble." 

Giglotto  said  pieces  of  furniture  were 
knocked  over  and  scratched.  Books  were 
strewn  over  the  living  room. 

"I  don't  know  why  thev  were  here.  I 
wouldn't  have  a  thing  to  do  with  narcotics. 
I  rarely  take  an  aspirin,"  said  Giglotto. 

Giglotto  said  a  former  neighbor  might  have 
been  involved  in  drugs  and  the  agents  might 
have  been  looking  for  his  apartment.  The 
neighbor  moved  three  weeks  ago. 

The  only  damage  to  the  Askew  home  was 
the  broken  back  door.  Askew  said  one  of  the 
special  narcotic  agents  after  •  •  •  breaking 
into  the  house.  Askew  asked  for  more  identi- 
fication or  a  search  warrant  and  they  said 
they  had  none. 

"We  didn't  know  what  to  think,"  Askew 
said.  "I  thought  they  were  some  sort  of 
motorcycle  gang.  All  the  whUe  thev  pointed 
guns  at  us  and  my  wife  fainted." 

When  the  search  proved  futUe,  one  of  the 
agents  told  the  couple.  "It  was  a  mistake.  We 
got  a  bad   tip,"  Askew  said. 

The  agent  gave  Askew  the  phone  num- 
ber of  the  Department  of  Justice  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangfrous  Drugs  in  St. 
Louis  to  cill  for  relmburseme:;:  for  prop- 
erty damaged  in  the  search. 

Dennis  Moriarty,  an  investigator  with 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  St.  Louis,  refu.^ed  to 
comment  to  the  Post -Dispatch. 

Askew's  attorney.  Richard  Shaikewitz  of 
Alto,  said  Moriarty  talked  with  him  and 
confirmed  that  federal  narcotics  agents 
searched  the  Askew  home.  Morlartv  told 
Shaikewitz  that  the  Askews  should  send 
the  bUl  for  property  damage  to  his  office. 
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The  only  damage  was  the  broken  back 
door. 

■  Those  were  Gestapo-like  tactics,"  Shalke- 
witz  said.  "I  can  see  if  the  agents  were  In 
hot  pursuit  of  a  criminal,  they  might  break 
down  a  door.  But  In  this  case,  there  was  no 
reason  for  it.  And  suppose  they  did  ha\e  a 
tip  someone  they  wanted  was  there,  they 
easily  could  have  gotten  a  search  warrant." 

Askew,  40  ye.irs  old.  is  a  contractor  and 
operates  a  service  station  In  Collinsville. 

Henry  A.  Schwarz.  United  States  District 
Attorney  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  District  In 
East  St.  Louis  said  he  will  request  a  full 
report  about  the  searches. 

"If  these  people's  allegations  are  true,  I 
would  consider  an  investigation,  but  I  know 
one  address  ( Askew "s)  Is  not  In  my  dis- 
trict and  I'm  not  sure  about  the  other  one." 

Daniel  Bartlett,  the  U.S.  Attorney  In  St. 
Louis  and  Donald  A.  Mackay,  the  U.S.  At- 
torney of  the  Southern  Illinois  District  In 
Springfield,  would  not  comment  on  the 
searches  because  they  had  no  Information 
about  them. 

Both  said  they  thought  an  investigation 
would  be  out  of  their  Jurisdiction. 

Federal  narcotics  agents  were  criticized 
Last  summer  after  a  raid  on  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Gene  King,  5217  Emerson  Avenue. 

Clothing  and  bedding  were  strewn  over 
the  floors  at  the  house  when  a  reporter 
visited  It  June  14,  the  day  after  the  raid. 
Lamps,  tables,  a  record  player  and  televi- 
sion set  had  been  smashed  and  an  oil  paint- 
ing slashed  Baseboards,  ceilings  and  wall 
panellngs    were    severely    damaged. 

After  that  Incident  the  legal  adviser  to  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
In  Washington  said  that  agents  may  use 
"reasonable  force"  when  they  are  author- 
ized to  make  a  se.irch  and  If  It  Is  necessary 
In  executing  a  search  warrant. 

If  excessive  force  has  been  used.  Louis  F. 
Bussler  said,  the  Government  Is  respon- 
sible for  reparations. 

Heroin  was  found  in  the  raid  on  the  King 
home,  former  United  States  Magistrate  Gar- 
net Taylor,  who  Issued  the  search  warrant. 
Bald. 

Last  November,  attorneys  for  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Eastern  Mis- 
souri filed  suit  on  Mrs  King's  behalf.  The 
suit,  filed  In  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court,  sought 
$18,395  In  damages. 

It  charged  that  Dennis  W.  Harker,  Ken- 
neth R.  Bloemker,  Dennis  R.  Moriarty  and 
other  unknown  agents  "engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal vendetta  of  wanton  destruction  of 
property  and  personal  effects." 

The  suit  charged  that  the  "deliberate, 
wanton  and  willful  destruction"  was  not 
necessary  for  discovery  of  evidence  and 
coixstltuted  an  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  In  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. 

Fred  Epstein,  president  of  the  ACLU  of 
Eastern  Missouri,  said  that  the  suit  Is 
stymied  because  of  the  difficulty  of  serving 
summons  on  the  three  defendants. 

"The  federal  people  have  some  .sort  of 
rule  against  any  of  their  employes  accept- 
ing a  summons  from  a  sheriff  on  govern- 
ment property  and  they  will  not  give  out 
the  home  addresses  of  the  three  agents," 
Epstein  said. 

"So  here  we  are  about  six  months  later 
and  can't  get  the  suit  underway.  It  Is  a  very 
peculiar  condition,"  he  said. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Apr.  26. 

19731 
Drug  Raids  Appear  To  'Violate  U.S.  Rules 
(By  Curt  Matthews  and  Ted  Oest) 
Drug  raids  made  at  two  ColUnavllle  homes 
Monday  night  by  plstol-brandlshlng  federal 
agents  dressed  as  hippies  apparently  were 
conducted  In  a  manner  that  violated  estab- 
lished federal  procedures,  the  Post-Dispatch 
has  learned. 


The  raids  apparently  were  made  by  mistake 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Askew, 
313  Garnet  Street,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
GlgUotto,  1003B  Arrowhead  Drive,  by  agents 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  pro- 
gram based  here. 

United  States  Attorney  Daniel  Bartlett  Jr. 
and  Frederick  J.  Dana,  acting  attorney  In 
charge  of  the  antidrug  program  here,  both 
refused  to  comment  on  the  raids.  Both  said 
they  had  received  instructions  "from  'Wash- 
ington" to  say  nothing  about  the  matter, 
which  Is  to  be  Inve.stlgated  by  a  team  from 
the  capital. 

Myles  J.  Ambrose,  special  assitant  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  the  antidrug  program, 
said  eight  months  ago,  "under  no  circum- 
stances will  I  permit  my  agents  to  violate 
anyone's  constitutional  rights.  Preserving 
those  rights  Is  the  greatest  responsibility  of 
law  enforcement  officials.  I  believe  that 
firmly." 

Ambrose  has  ordered  the  Investigation  of 
the  drug  raid  in  which  the  Collinsville  fami- 
lies were  terrorized  at  gunpoint  by  agents. 

A  high  law  enforcement  official  here,  who 
works  with  the  anti-drug  unit,  said  that  a 
source  had  told  him  that  the  raid  was  either 
based  on  an  Incorrect  tip  from  an  Informant 
or  on  correct  data  that  the  agents  misin- 
terpreted. 

Edmund  C.  Irvin,  chief  agent  of  the  anti- 
drug unit,"  was  out  of  the  area  when  the 
raids  took  place 

Olgliotto  said  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
sleeping  when  agents  "dressed  as  hippies" 
broke  down  the  door,  "came  Into  the  bed- 
room and  put  a  gun  to  my  head  and  said 
they  were  going  to  shoot  me" 

Askew  had  a  similar  report.  He  said,  that 
after  the  agents  had  broken  through  the  back 
door  of  his  home,  he  "thought  they  yere 
some  sort  of  motorcycle  gang.  All  the  while 
they  pointed  guns  at  us  and  my  wife  fainted," 
he  said. 

The  Askews  have  filed  suit  In  United  States 
District  Court  In  eprlngfield.  111.,  against  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  the  raid, 
charging  that  their  civil  rights  were  violated. 
The  suit,  filed  yesterday,  charges  the  Govern- 
ment also  with  assault  and  false  arrest. 

Federal  officials  In  Washington  have  said 
that  the  St.  Louis  unit  of  the  anti-drug 
agency  was  the  only  one  of  the  38  similar 
offices  around  the  country  to  be  the  subject 
of  complaints  about  raids  allegedly  conducted 
with  nndtie  force. 

A  suit  against  three  antidrug  agents  was 
filed  last  November  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  of  Eastern  Missouri  after  a 
drug  raid  In  July  In  which  the  homeowner 
charged  that  the  agent  engaged  In  wanton 
destruction.  Similar  charges  were  made  after 
an  antidrug  raid  on  another  northslde  home 
In  Etecember. 

Robert  Feldkamp,  special  assistant  for 
public  Information  for  the  agency,  said  that 
the  agency's  300  officers  were  guided  In  their 
drug  search  and  seiziire  operations  by  writ- 
ten manuals  that  point  out  the  Importance 
of  preserving  constitutional  rights. 

Feldkamp  said  that  the  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement  officers,  drawn  into  the  agency 
from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  received 
training  on  the  proper  procedures  to  follow 
In  executing  search  and  arrest  warrants. 
Feldkamp  said  the  purpose  of  the  training 
and  of  the  manual  for  operations  was  to  as- 
sure that  the  rights  of  Innocent  persons  were 
not  violated. 

The  antidrug  agents  broke  Into  and  rum- 
maged the  Askew  and  Glglotto  residences 
without  Identifying  themselves  as  police  of- 
ficers or  presenting  warrants  for  search  or 
arrest,  the  families  said. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  basis  for  establishing  deferal  pro- 
cedures for  police  searches  and  seizure^ 
says: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 


their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures^ 
shall  not  be  violated." 

The  Fourth  Amendment  provides  that  no 
search  warrants  will  be  issued  by  Govern- 
ment authorities  or  the  courts  unless  law 
officers  have  "probable  cause"  to  believe  that 
a  search  Is  necessary  to  prevent  a  crime  or 
gather  evidence  of  a  crime.  To  obtain  a 
search  warrant,  police  officers  must  state  un- 
der oath  that  "probable  cause"  exists  and 
describe  In  detaU  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Feldkamp  said  yesterday  that  one  matter 
under  investigation  was  whether  or  not  the 
antidrug  agents  who  took  part  In  the  mis- 
taken raids  obtained  search  warrants. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  antidrug 
agents  did  not  need  warrants  and  could  enter 
private  residences  on  the  basis  of  "probable 
cause"  or  evidence  that  announced  entry 
would  result  in  the  destruction  of  evidence 
or  physical  harm  to  the  police  officers. 

Feldkamp  said  that  the  question  of  who 
ordered  the  raid  Monday  night  and  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  It  were  matters 
that  would  be  covered  in  the  Investigation  of 
the  Incident. 

Charles  Morgan,  director  of  the  national 
office  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
In  Washington,  said  that  the  normal  proce- 
dure for  executing  search  warrants  Is  for 
police  officers  "to  knock  on  the  door  and 
present  the  warrant."  (Only  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  passed  a  "no-knock"  law  that 
permits  officers  to  enter  without  announcing 
themselves  to  seize  suspects  or  evidence.) 

Morgan  points  out  that  the  law  officers 
handbook  says  that  only  when  law  officers 
have  "probable  cause"  to  believe  that  an- 
nounced entry  will  make  the  search  ineffec- 
tive or  bring  harm  to  the  Investigating  offi- 
cers, is  the  constitutional  bar  of  unan- 
nounced entry  lowered.  Probable  cause,  when 
used  for  Justification  of  a  search,  must  sub- 
sequently be  demonstrated  In  court  proceed- 
ings. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Jerry 
Murphy,  who  Is  In  charge  of  the  St.  Louis 
office  of  the  antidrug  agency,  has  made  no 
comment  so  far  about  the  Collinsville  inci- 
dent. Murphy  has  been  in  Washington  con- 
ferring with  Justice  department  officials  all 
week,  according  to  Feldkamp. 

St.  Louis  Police  Chief  Eugene  J.  Camp, 
nine  of  whose  men  are  detached  from  the 
Police  Department  to  serve  on  the  antidrug 
unit,  said  that  he  had  not  been  Informed  of 
the  Collinsville  raids.  Tne  Collinsville  police 
chief  was  not  consulted  or  Informed  either. 

"If  what  I  read  about  the  (Collinsville) 
raids  Is  true,"  Camp  said,  "I  could  not  con- 
done that  activity." 

Camp  said  that  St.  Louis  policemen  had 
made  erroneous  raids  on  occasion.  In  those 
cases,  he  said,  the  policemen  could  only 
apologi-'e  and  offer  to  pay  damages. 

A  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  1971  gave  private  citizens  the  right  to  sue 
federal  officials  for  damages  In  Improper 
raids. 

The  St.  Louis  operation  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement  office  is  one  of  38  city 
offices  throughout  the  United  States  that 
were  established  last  year  after  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  signed  an  executive  order 
creating   the  agency   in  January   1972. 

Murphy  and  Dana  In  the  St.  Louis  office 
report  directly  to  a  regional  office  In  Kansas 
City  one  of  nine  regional  offices.  The  Kansas 
City  office  Is  directed  by  Robert  Elliott  who 
reports  directly  to  Myles  Ambrose  In  Wash- 
ington. 

"The  Idea  behind  DALE  Is  to  provide 
leadership  In  the  prosecution  of  persons  en- 
gaged In  drug  traffic,"  Feldkamp  said.  "Law- 
yers direct  the  program  and  take  a  case  from 
beginning  to  end — from  the  arrest  and 
gathering  of  evidence,  through  the  grand 
Jury,   to  prosecution   and   conviction." 

Feldkamp  said  that  In  addition  to  the  In- 
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volvement  of  lawyers  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  DALE  operations  used  lawyers 
assigned  temporarily  from  such  federal  agen- 
cies as  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

The  antidrug  program  involves,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  300  agents  drawn  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
about  1000  state  and  local  police  officers  and 
about  175  assistant  U.S.  attorneys. 

In  38  of  the  cities  where  Dale  operations 
are  carried  on,  grand  Juries  have  been  em- 
paneled to  consider  only  evidence  related  to 
traffic  of  heroin  and  cocaine. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch, 
Apr.  27,  1973] 
Terrorists  in  Collinsville 
The  outrageous  "drug"  raids  on  two  In- 
nocent   Collinsville    households    by    plstol- 
brandlshlng  federal  agents  attired  as  hippies 
merits  the  strongest  possible  condemnation. 
There  Is  simply  no  excuse  for  the  Nazi-like 
tactics  employed   by  the  operatives  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  program  based 
to  St.  Louis,  and  anyone  found  to  have  had 
a  hand  In  directing  It  ought  to  be  fired. 

Unfortunately,  what  these  people  did  seems 
to  reflect  the  cavalier  attitude  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  toward  civil  rights.  It  Is  said 
that  the  raid  was  either  based  on  an  incor- 
rect tip  from  an  Informant  or  on  correct  data 
that  the  agents  misinterpreted.  Mistakes  can 
be  made,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  an  agency 
with  any  sense  of  responsibility  before  the 
law  would  have  been  more  certain  of  what 
It  was  doing  before  its  representatives  broke 
down  the  doors  of  innocent  citizens'  homes 
in  the  hours  of  darkness  and  terrorized  the 
occupants. 

The  hapless  victims  of  these  ruffians  nat- 
urally did  not  know  what  to  make  of  It  all. 
One  victim  said  the  violent  Intruders  put  a 
gun  to  his  head,  handcuffed  his  wife  and 
himself,  tore  up  his  house  and  "acted  like 
animals."  They  flashed  some  sort  of  badge 
at  one  point,  but  did  not  Identifv  themselves 
as  federal  narcotics  agents  until  they  had 
finished  their  search.  No  one  seems  to  know, 
or  will  say,  whether  the  raiders  had  search 
warrants:  If  they  did,  they  did  not  display 
them. 

The  special  assistant  attornev  general  In 
charge  of  the  DALE  office  In  Washington, 
Myles  J.  Ambrose,  has  sent  a  federal  team 
to  St.  Louis  to  make  an  liA-estlgatlon  of  the 
incident,  and  has  ordered  the  lawj-ers  in  the 
St.  Louis  headquarters  to  remain  silent  until 
that  Is  completed.  No  doubt  Mr.  Ambrose's 
order  was  welcome  to  those  responsible  for 
the  raids:  who  wants  to  have  to  acknowledge 
his  own  stupidity? 

The  St.  Louis  office  of  the  DALE  program 
Is  one  of  38  established  last  year  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  apprehension  and  prosecution  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  drug  traffic.  The  pro- 
gram has  had  a  certain  amount  of  success, 
but  It  obviously  will  not  take  manv  Incidents 
Hie  those  In  Collinsville  to  wreck  It.  Wash- 
ington officials  say  the  St.  Louis  unit  is  the 
only  one  to  have  been  the  subject  of  com- 
plaints, which  gives  this  community  a  black 
eye. 

When  innocent  citizens  are  not  safe  in 
their  homes  at  night  from  government 
thugs,  this  Is  not  America.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  incidents  are  Isolated,  that  they  will  not 
be  repeated,  and  that  those  found  to  be 
gtiUty  of  Instituting  these  Nazi-like  meas- 
ures be  dismissed  from  the  federal  service. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  Apr   27 

1973] 
Arrested  bt  Error  as  Drug  Pusher,  Is  Tried 
FOR  Assaulting  U.S.  Agents 
(By  Linda  Eardley) 
Agents  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment  agency,    who   raided    two   Collinsville 
homes  Monday  night  apparently  by  mistake 
»nd  terrorized  the  occupants,  made  another 
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mistaken  identification  last  October  of  a  man 
they  suspected  was  a  drug  pusher. 

The  suspect,  a  clerk  at  City  Hospital  who 
had  no  previous  trouble  with  the  law,  scuf- 
fled with  the  agents,  not  knowing  who  they 
were.  He  subsequently  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  assaulting  them,  although  they  con- 
ceded he  was  not  the  drug  pusher  they  were 
looking  for. 

The  clerk,  Sterling  Bell  Jr.,  4711  Thrush 
Street,  was  on  his  way  home  from  work  on 
Oct.  17  when  the  agents  stopped  him.  Bell 
said  they  did  not  clearly  identify  themselves 
and  used  obscenities.  'When  Bell  resisted, 
there  was  a  fight  and  Bell  and  an  agent  were 
Injured. 

Bell  was  charged  with  assault. 

Bell  pleaded  guilty  Dec.  18  to  assaulting  a 
federal  officer  in  United  States  District  Judge 
James  Meredith's  court  and  was  found  guilty 
Jan.  23  by  St.  Louis  Circuit  Judge  Carl  Gaert- 
ner  on  a  reduced  charge  of  common  assault 
on  a  St.  Louis  policeman. 

"I  admit  I  hit  them,  but  I  was  doing  it  in 
self-defense,"  Bell  said.  "At  the  time  I  didn't 
realize  they  were  narcotics  agents." 

Donald  Asked,  313  Oarnet  Street,  and  Her- 
bert  Glglotto,  1003B  Arrowhead  Drive,  both 
of  Collinsville,  whose  homes  were  raided 
Monday  by  federal  agents,  said  they  did  not 
realize  the  men  were  policemen. 

Both  said  the  men  were  dressed  like  hip- 
pies, used  obscenities,  did  not  clearly  Identify 
themselves  and  brandished  pistols.  Askew 
and  Glglotto  said  that  If  they  had  had  guns, 
they  would  have  used  them  against  the  men 
In  self-protection. 

Bell,  29  years  old.  Is  on  five  years  probation 
for  the  assault  convictions.  He  had  no  pre- 
vious arrests.  He  is  a  student  In  pre-dentlst- 
ry  at  Southern  nilnols  University  at  Ed- 
wardsvUle  and  works  as  an  admitting  clerk 
at  City  Hospital.  He  Is  married  and  has  three 
children. 

Bell  described  the  incident  with  the  nar- 
cotics agents:  "I  had  Just  got  off  work  at  3:30 
p.m.  and  I  was  walking  to  my  car.  I  heard 
some  guy  hollering  'Hey,  hey!'  I  turned  and 
saw  this  man.  He  said,  'You  no-good 
son-of-a-bltch,  I  want  some  Identification.' 

"I  said  'What?'  and  he  repeated  the  same 
thing.  I  asked  'Who  are  you?'  and  he  flashed 
a  gold  badge  and  said  something  I  didn't 
understand.  He  seemed  very  nervous  and  ex- 
cited. We  were  standing  In  front  of  Malcolm 
Bliss  Mental  Hospital  and  I  thought  he  was 
some  sort  of  nut  from  there. 

"I  turned  to  walk  away.  He  grabbed  me  by 
the  shoulder  and  cocked  his  fist  like  he  was 
ready  to  swing.  I  beat  him  to  the  punch. 

"The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  Jumped  by 
four  other  giiys.  None  of  them  had  on  uni- 
forms. They  got  me  on  the  ground,  hit  me. 
kicked  my  head  and  I  kept  asking,  'Who  are 
you?' 

"Then  they  put  handcuffs  on  me  real  tight. 
It  hurt.  I  gritted  my  teeth  and  bit  one  man's 
ear.  Then  I  realized  If  thev  had  handcuffs, 
they  must  be  police.  So  I  said  'Okay,  okay,' 
and  gave  up. 

Bell  was  treated  at  City  Hospital  for  a 
cut  above  his  left  eye,  and  Ronald  Olive, 
a  detective  In  the  St.  Louis  Police  Depart- 
ment, lost  a  piece  of  his  ear.  Olive  is  assigned 
to  the  federal  drug  unit. 

Bell  said  he  then  was  taken  to  an  office 
where  the  agents  questioned  him  about  sell- 
ing narcotics.  He  said  they  beat  him  with 
blackjacks.  He  subsequently  was  charged 
with  assaulting  a  federal  officer  and  assault- 
ing a  police  officer  with  malice  and  Intent  to 
malm. 

A  month  ago  Olive  filed  suit  against  Bell 
for  $20,000  damages  for  Injury  to  his  ear. 

Frederick  J.  Dana,  the  attorney  for  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  who  prosecuted  the 
cases  against  Bell,  denied  that  the  agents 
had  used  obscenities.  He  said  the  agent  who 
approached  Bell,  Michael  Hlllebrand,  clearly 
Identified  himself  orally  and  by  showing  his 
badge. 


"He  (Bell)  matched  the  description  of  the 
man  we  wanted,  both  physlcallv  and  in  man- 
ner of  appearance,"  Dana  said".  "They  went 
out  to  talk  to  him  and  he  started  swinging." 
Besides  Olive  and  Hlllebrand,  the  agents 
Involved  In  the  Incident  were  Dennis  R. 
Moriarty,  Donald  Trentham,  Gene  Crosby 
and  David  Swan.  Trentham,  Crosby  and 
Swan  also  are  members  of  the  St.  Louis  po- 
lice department. 

Moriarty  Is  believed  to  have  been  Involved 
In  the  Collinsville  raids.  He  and  two  other 
agents  from  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
have  been  charged  with  "deliberate,  wanton 
and  willful  destruction"  In  a  suit  filed  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  con- 
nection with  a  drug  raid  last  June  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Gene  King,  5217  Emerson 
Avenue. 

Bell's  attorney,  Richard  L.  Turner,  said 
he  would  look  Into  the  possibilities  open  to 
his  client  for  suing  the  agents  for  their  al- 
leged behavior. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Askew  have  filed  a  $100,000 
suit  In  U.S.  District  Court  Wednesdav  against 
the  Federal  Government  charging"  assault, 
false  Imprisonment  and  violation  of  their 
civil  rights.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glglotto  also  are 
considering  taking  legal  action. 

The  Glglottos  visited  the  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement  office  yesterday.  Thev  said  they 
received  apologies  but  no  explanation. 

Myles  J.  Ambrose,  special  assistant  attor- 
ney general  in  charge  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement  program,  dispatched  an 
investigator  from  Washington  to  find  out 
what  happened  in  the  Monday  night  raids. 
A  spokesman  for  Ambrose  said  In  Washing- 
ton today  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  , 
Investigator's  report  to  Ambrose  would  be 
made  public. 

Federal  officials  In  Washington  have  said 
that  the  St.  Louis  office  of  Drug  Abu.se  Law 
Enforcement  was  the  only  one  of  38  such 
units  around  the  country  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  complaints  about  raids  allegedly  con- 
ducted with  undue  force. 

Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  an  agency 
under  the  Department  of  Justice,  was  cre- 
ated last  year  by  executive  order  of  President 
Richard  M.  Ni.xon. 

The  entire  program  involves  about  300 
agents  from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  about  1000  state  and  local 
police  officers  and  about  175  assistant  U.S. 
attorneys. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Apr.  28. 1973) 
Warrant  in  Drug  Ratos 
(By  Curt  Matthews) 
Washington,    April    28.— An    arrest    war- 
rant was  Issued  by  a  United  States  magis- 
trate In  the  St.  Louis  area  authorizing  the 
drug  raid  last  Monday  night  In  which  fed- 
eral   narcotics    agents    Invaded,    apparently 
mistakenly,   the   homes   of   two   Collinsville 
families. 

Robert  Feldkamp,  the  Information  officer 
for  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment In  Washington,  confirmed  yesterday 
that  a  federal  magistrate  had  issued  the 
warrant,  but  said  that  further  detaUs  would 
have  to  come  from  Jerry  Murphy,  the  assist- 
ant United  States  Attorney  In  charge  of  the 
anti-drug  agency's  office  in  St.  Louis.  Mur- 
phy, however,  said  he  was  under  orders— to 
say  nothing  about  the  case. 

The  officers  who  conducted  the  raid  failed 
to  present  search  or  arrest  warrants,  accord- 
ing to  the  two  couples  whose  homes  were 
Invaded. 

Donald  Askew,  3313  Garnet  Street,  said  he 
had  asked  the  officers  for  Identification  and 
a  search  warrant  after  they  had  completed 
a  search  of  his  home,  but  was  told  by  the 
officers  that  they  did  not  have  a  warrant.  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Glglotto,  1003B 
Arrowhead  Drive,  said  the  officers  who  en- 
tered   their   home   were   dressed   In   casual 
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clothes  and  did  not  Identify  themselves  as 
law  enforcement  ofQcers  until  after  a  search 
of  the  home  had  been  completed. 

Both  couples  were  held  at  gunpoint  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glglotto  were  handcuffed  as 
the  officers  searched  their  home. 

Myles  J.  Ambrose,  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral m  charge  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement office  wUhln  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, has  ordered  an  Investigation  of  the 
incident.  An  Inspector  from  the  Office  of 
Inspection  within  the  Justice  Departments 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Is 
In  St.  Louis  looking  Into  the  raid. 

Peldkamp  explained  yesterday  that  the 
Office  of  Inspection  examines  and  audits  all 
operations  In  the  field  of  drug  abuse  law 
enforcement. 

The  Inspector  arrived  In  St.  Louis  on 
Wednesday  and  was  expected  to  confer  with 
Murphy,  who  was  In  Washington  earlier  this 
week  and  returned  to  St.  Louis  Thursday. 

Feldkamp  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  full  report  or  even  parts  of  It  would  be 
made  public. 

A  manual  of  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
the  antidrug  agency's  officers,  which  In- 
cludes sections  on  the  proper  conduct  of 
lawful  searches  and  seizures,  will  not  be 
made  public,  Feldkamp  said. 

He  did  not  know  under  whose  authority 
the  manual  was  made  confidential  within 
the  Government,  but  said  he  had  been  as- 
sured that  all  sections  dealing  with  search 
and  seizure  conformed  to  federal,  state  and 
local  laws. 

Under  the  Fourth  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  "unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures"  are  prohibited.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  normally  before 
a  search  can  be  conducted  law  officers  must 
first  obtain  a  warrant  for  search  or  arrest 
from  a  federal  court  or  magistrate  (a  special 
officer  of  the  court) . 

To  obtain  a  warrant  for  entering  private 
property  to  conduct  a  search  or  make  an 
arrest,  police  officers  must  describe  In  detail 
the  place  to  be  entered  and  precisely  whom 
or  what  they  are  after. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Apr.  29,  1973] 
Victims  of  Raids  Describe   Ordeal 

At  about  9:30  last  Monday  night,  Herbert 
Olglotto,  29  years  old,  a  construction  worker, 
and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  28,  were  in  the  bedroom 
of  their  apartment  at  1003B  Arrowhead 
Drive.  CoUlnsviUe.  A  sudden  loud  noise 
aroused  Glglotto,  and  he  found  himself  the 
chief  suspect  In  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
mistaken  raid  by  federal  narcotics  agents. 

A  short  while  later,  Donald  Askew,  a  con- 
tractor and  his  wife  underwent  a  very  sim- 
ilar experience  in  their  home  a  few  blocks 
away  at  313  Garnet  Street,  CoUlnsvllle. 

Federal  narcotics  agents  attached  to  a 
group  known  as  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment have  refused  to  say  anything  about 
the  two  raids,  even  to  acknowledge  that  they 
made  the  raids.  The  two  families  have  not 
been  reticent,  however.  In  tape-recorded  in- 
terviews with  Post-Dispatch  reporter  Linda 
Eardley,  the  Olglottos  and  Askew  described 
their  experiences.  First  the  Glglottoa: 

Olglotto:  We  were  sound  asleep  and  at  9:30 
we  heard  a  noise  and  a  loud  bust,  and  I  got 
about  three  steps  out  of  bed,  and  I  went  and 
looked  up  the  hall,  and  about  that  time  I 
saw  five  men,  all  with  pistols.  One  had  drawn 
one,  and  he  cocked  It  to  my  head  and  threw 
me  down. 

They  threw  me  down  on  the  bed  on  my 
stomach  and  put  handcuffs  behind  my  back 
and  pointed  a  pistol  and  says,  "You  so-and- 
so,  you  move,  you're  dead.  I'm  going  to  shoot 
you."  And  my  wife  started  screaming,  "Don't 
shoot  him,"  and  then  he  took  the  gun  and 
put  It  to  her  and  said,  "You  shut  your 
mouth." 

Mrs.  Olglotto:  There  was  a  lot  of  scream- 


ing and  hollering.  It  seemed  like  they  were 
all  yelling  different  things. 

Glglotto:  I  know  one  thing  he  said — 
"Where's  It  at?"  And  all  of  a  sudden  he  had 
the  gun,  and  he  handed  It  to  me  and  said, 
"I'm  going  to  kill  you.  you  so-and-so."  And 
I  said.  •"Please  check  my  identification  before 
you  do  anything." 

It  happened  so  fast,  and  I  said,  "I'm  Her- 
bert Glglotto,"  and  then  he  says,  "Who  ia 
that,  uh,  ...  In  the  bed."  I  said,  "That  hap- 
pens to  be  my  wife,  and  that  happens  to  be 
her  bed."  He  proceeded  to  use  foul  language 
to  her  and  myself. 

When  they  finally  realized  they  made  the 
mistake,  they  couldn't  get  the  handcuffs 
off  because  I'm  stocklly  built,  and  it  took 
about  five  minutes  to  do  that.  While  they 
were  taking  them  off  they  stUl  had  the  pis- 
tols at  my  head.  Once  they  got  'em  off,  I 
said  was  it  all  right  to  put  my  pants  on.  I 
reached  for  my  pants  and  they  ripped  my 
pants.  They  grabbed  them  and  yanked  them 
out  of  my  hand.  He  said,  "I  told  you  not  to 
move." 

As  they  were  leaving  the  house  I  walked 
downstairs  and  I  said,  "Sir  can  you  explain 
to  me?  You  Just  kicked  in  my  door,  threat- 
ened my  life,  my  wife's — you  know.  It  was 
terrible.  Can  you  explain  to  me  why  you  did 
this" 

And  he  pointed  at  me  and  said,  "Shut 
your  mouth,  boy.'' 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  I  was  in  a  nightgown,  a 
negligee-type  thing,  and  I  had  to  ask  to  be 
covered.  At  one  time  there  were  about  15 
men  In  our  bedroom,  all  dressed  like  hip- 
pies. They  looked  terrible. 

When  they  had  my  husband  on  his  back, 
they  did  bring  out  some  kind  of  a  badge,  and 
I  don't  know  what  he  expected  my  husband 
to  do  because  he  had  the  gun  to  his  head, 
and  he  flashes  this  badge  in  front  of  my  hus- 
band. Well,  of  course  the  only  thing  he's 
looking  at  Is  the  gun. 

Glglotto:  Before  they  even  asked  me  who 
I  was  or  tried  to  look  for  identification,  they 
ransacked  the  whole  upstairs.  They  didn't 
care  about  nothing.  And  that  one  person 
acted  like  a  flat  maniac.  This  man  acted  ter- 
rible. He  was  the  only  one  who  wasn't 
dressed  like  a  hippie.  He  was  dressed  with  a 
London  Fog  coat. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  A  short  Jacket.  And  he  had 
on  nice  sports  pants.  He  had  blond  hair  that 
was  short  cropped.  Every  time  my  husband 
would  turn,  the  man  would  said,  "Don't  move 
or  I'm  going  to  kill  you." 

Glglotto:  And  another  thing.  When  they 
were  coming  up  the  steps,  the  first  thing  I 
thought  of  was  them  hippies  coming  back 
and  going  to  kill  my  wife,  and  I  said,  "Oh. 
God,  we're  dead."  And  that's  when  they  hit 
me — knocked  me  down — and  put  the  gun  on 
my  head  and  to  my  wife.  They  had  my  wife 
In  the  same  position  as  I  was,  which  I 
couldn't  hardly  endure  the  pain. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  He  was  laying  on  the  bed 
this  way,  and  I  was  laying  on  the  bed  this 
way.  And  when  they  released  me  and  let  me 
up  so  I  could  sit  up  and  cover  myself,  and 
that's  when  I  w&s  able  to  see  what  was 
going  on  a  little. 

I  think  the  reason  they  didn't  get  to  the 
downstairs  so  bad  Is  because  they  had  gone 
through  some  papers.  Bank  book,  wasn't  It 
honey?  And  we  had  some  insurance  papers 
we  had  Just  received  that  had  our  names  and 
addresses  and  so  forth  on  it.  There  was  kind 
of  a  murmur — someone  came  upstairs,  and 
the  guy  said.  "Well,  we  have  the  wrong  peo- 
ple," and  they  did  not  apologize. 

Glglotto:  We  had  some  clown  In  my  base- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  Yes,  this  Is  ridiculous. 

Glglotto:  This  ain't  funny.  Its  ridiculous.  1 
got  all  my  working  stuff — I  wear  a  hard  hat — 
and  he  put  my  hard  hat  on  and  he  comes 
around  and  sneaks  aroiind  the  house. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  They  were  so  quiet  our  dogs 


didn't  even  bark.  We  have  three  dogs,  and 
the  dogs  didn't  even  bark.  We  have  a  beagle 
that  you  cannot  walk  on  the  gravel  without 
him  barking,  especially  at  night.  They  were 
Just  so  quiet. 

We  didn't  get  to  see  exactly  what  was 
happening  because  we  were  not  In  a  posi- 
tion, and  everything  was  going  on  so  fast. 
But  they  broke  a  few  things.  They  broke  a 
television,  books  are  scattered  all  over, 
clothes  were  pulled  out  of  my  closet,  the' 
Polaroid  camera's  broken. 

Glglotto :  They  scratched  the  furniture  up. 
Mrs.  Glglotto:  I've  got  a  Thomasville  furni- 
ture set  and  Its'  scratched,  a  bookcase  that's 
broken.  It's  Just  a  mess.  It's  unbelievable. 

Glglotto:  They  broke  an  antique  left  there. 
We  had  an  antique  like  a  dragon.  It's  price- 
less. You  don't  know  the  value  of  It. 

Reporter:  Did  they  mention  any  names  of 
the  people  they  were  looking  for? 

Glglotto:  Yeah,  they  mentioned  them.  They 
was  Just  screaming.  All  I  seen  was  the  barrel 
of  that  pistol.  That's  all  I  could  see  and  that's 
all  I  can  see  now. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  They  told  us  they  had -our 
house  under  surveillance  for  three  weeks. 
It  was  Impossible  that  they  could  have  made 
that  kind  of  a  mistake  and  had  our  house 
under  surveillance  for  three  weeks.  And 
that's  when  the  man  told  my  husband,  after 
he  had  him  handcuffed  and  everything,  he 
said,  "We've  had  this  place  under  surveillance 
for  three  weeks,  and  don't  you  lie  to  me,  boy." 
Glglotto:  I  go  to  work  in  the  morning.  I 
come  home  from  work  filthy  because  I  work 
Inside  of  a  boiler,  and  I  don't  know  what 
possible  thing  he  thinks  I  could  be  domg  in 
the  daytime  you  know.  There  Is  no  possible 
way  I  could,  you  know  .  .  .  It's  Just  all  a  big, 
bad  mistake. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  And  there  was  no  apology. 
All  you  heard  was  this  boy  saying:  "I  think 
we  made  a  mistake."  And  there  was  no  apol- 
ogy when  they  left.  They  did  not  show  us  a 
warrant.  They  did  not  say  anything.  They 
Just  left  the  house.  They  left  the  house  open. 
I  was  crying  and  all  upset.  I  couldn't  find 
my  animals,  and  they  threw  one — I've  got  a 
5-month-old  puppy,  very — large — but  they 
put  him  on  a  back  porch  that  has  an  open 
railing.  No  light  on.  The  dog  could  Just 
walk  right  over  the  railing. 

Reporter:  Do  you  have  any  Idea  how  long 
this  Incident  lasted? 

Glglotto:  To  me  It  lasted  like  forever  with 
that  pistol,  but  I  Imagine  It  lasted  from  16 
to  20  minutes.  To  have  a  pistol  at  your  head 
for  that  amount  of  time  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Olglotto:  If  this  Is  wha':  Is  protecting 
us,  then  we  all,  all  the  normal  everyday  man, 
woman  and  child,  then  we  are  In  very  bad 
trouble. 

Reporter:  Didn't  you  say  that  you  were 
contacted  by  some  federal  agency  the  day 
afterward? 

Olglotto:  Yes,  they  sent  two  young  men 
out  the  next  day  to  take  an  appraisal  for 
what  damages  they  did.  They  were  very  po- 
lite. And  that's  when  It  started  getting  to 
me,  and  I  realized  when  they  were  talking, 
and  my  wife  mentioned  a  few  things.  I  don't 
think  the  Impact  of  what  they  did  to  our 
lives — and  what  they  did — all  they  were  In- 
terested In  was  how  much  to  replace  the 
bookcase,  and  how  much  does  It  cost  to  re- 
pair the  television. 

I'm  excitable  anyway,  and  I  just  said  the 
damage  is  done  to  me  and  my  wife. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  They  haven't  made  any  of- 
fers. They  said  they  would  pay  for  damage, 
but  they  haven't  made  an  offer.  We  didn't 
Jump  up  and  say  we're  going  to  sue  or  we're 
going  to  do  thU  or  that.  We're  trying  to  be 
decent  about  it,  which  is  more  than  they 
did. 

Glglotto:  They  said  they  got  the  bad  Job. 
They  got  the  apologetic  Job.  I  said  why  don't 
you  send  that  man — that  deranged  man 
with  that  pistol  to  my  head — why  don't  you 
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send  him  out  here  for  the  apology?  He's 
the  man  that  should  be  coming  to  apologize, 
I  said,  not  you. 

They  had  the  dirty  Job,  the  talking  and 
apologizing.  But  once.  If  I'd  had  a  gun  or  If 
I  bad  made  one  move  I'm  a  dead  man,  and 
all  my  wife  has  got  Is  the  memory  of  myself, 
and  the  Government  says,  "I  made  a  mis- 
take ma'am,  your  husband's  dead."  That's 
aU  my  wife's  got.  Or  they  J\ist  could  have 
killed  my  wife.  It's  simple.  When  you've  got 
a  pistol  cocked  into  someone's  head,  all  It 
takes  Is  a  slight  move  of  one  or  two  persons, 
and  you're  dead.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

I  made  a  comment.  I  don't  know  If  I 
should  say  It.  I'd  think  we  lived  In  Russia. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  I'll  never  forget  his  face 
as  long  as  I  live.  Joey  (her  husband)  Is  try- 
ing to  look  up  at  him  when  he's  talking  to 
him,  and  he's  telling  him  not  to  move.  By 
this  time  I'm  up  and  I  watched  him  and  this 
man  had  sweat  pouring  down  bis  face,  and 
he  was  shouting  and  very  maniac-type  of 
a  .  .  . 

Glglotto:  He  was  the  one  who  was  all  ex- 
cited and  all  that. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  The  rest  of  them  were 
fairly  cool,  but  he  was  the  one  that  was 
doing  all  the  yelling  and  screaming. 

Reporter:  All  through  the  deal,  they  were 
obscene  In  their  language,  nasty  In  their 
manner? 

Glglotto:  Nasty,  period.  They  were  Just 
nasty. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  They  were  Just  gross  and 
rude. 

Reporter:  They  didn't  approach  anything 
you  would  think  would  be  the  behavior  of  a 
federal  agent? 

Glglotto:  They  approached  me  for  what 
they  looked  like. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  They  acted  like  what  they 
looked  like. 

Olglotto:  Like  animals. 

Reporter:  There  are  some  people  who  al- 
ways criticize  the  police.  Were  you  one  of 
these? 

Glglotto:  If  the  ofBcers  conducted  them- 
selves like  the  police  chief  of  CoUlnsvllle 
there  would  be  no  trouble  whatsoever. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  They're  very  necessary  peo- 
ple. We're  not  down  on  them.  Its  Just  that 

Glglotto:  There  should  be  an  older  man, 
more  mellow,  who's  got  some  say-so  and 
and  not  let  a  bunch  of  radical  kids  run 
around  thinking  they're  tough  because  they 
got  pistols.  If  you're  tough,  you're  tough.  You 
don't  need  a  pistol. 

I  wish  In  Washington  that  they  would 
investigate  this  and  make  sure  this  doesn't 
happen  to  another  couple.  Next  time  they 
might  not  be  so  lucky.  You  end  up  with  a 
couple  of  dead  agents,  and  a  widow  with  a 
couple  of  kids. 

Reporter:  We  certainly  do  appreciate  your 
coming  here. 

Glglotto:  We've  been  in  the  home  for  two 
days,  and  we  Just  had  to  get  away  from  It 
today. 

Mrs.  Glglotto:  I  had  to  get  out  of  It  be- 
cause I  was  getting  too  depressed. 

Glglotto:  We  might  stay  at  a  motel,  you 
know,  Just  stay  away  from  It.  Let  somebody 
take  care  of  the  dog  and  go  away  for  a 
couple  of  days. 

DONAUB    ASKEW'S    STORY 

It  was  about  10  o'clock  or  10:15.  My  boy 
and  I  had  Just  come  home  from  work.  We 
were  eating  supper,  and  the  dog  started  rais- 
ing all  kinds  of  heck  at  the  living  room 
window,  really  violent-like. 

My  wife  ran  In  there  to  see  what  was  going 
on  and  she  says,  "My  God,  there's  a  man  out 
here  at  the  window."  By  this  time  there  was 
somebody  at  the  kitchen  door  so  I  got  up 
and  went  over  there  and  pulled  the  curtain 
apart  and  seen  this  guy  standing  there  with 
s  riot-gun  or  a  sawed-off  shotgun.  I  don't 
know   the   difference.   There  was   one   guy 


standing  next  to  him  and  another  guy  at  the 
storm  door. 

So  I  held  the  door  and  locked  it  and  said, 
"Get  the  God  damn  hell  out  of  here."  And 
then  my  boy  Jumped  up  and  yelled  at  them, 
"My  God,  what's  the  matter  with  you  guys?" 
and  ran  In  the  other  room. 

They  were  hippie  looking,  long-haired  and 
dressed  like  my  boy.  I  figured  my  boy  had 
been  in  a  fight  or  something  and  they  were 
going  to  shoot  him, 

I  was  holding  the  door  and  they  kicked  It, 
so  I  hollered  to  my  wife,  "Go  call  the  po- 
lice." So  she  went  Into  the  living  room  to 
pick  up  the  phone  and  there  was  a  man  at 
that  window  with  a  gun  and  he  said,  "Don't 
call  the  police."  So  then  she  ran  Into  the 
bedroom  where  my  boy  was  at  and  she  fell 
on  the  bedroom  floor  and  passed  out  Just 
a  short  while. 

Then  my  boy  picked  up  the  phone  and 
they  said,  "Leave  it  alone,  boy,"  or  "Put  It 
down,  boy,"  something  like  that. 

By  this  time  this  guy  on  the  porch — I  had 
the  curtains  pulled  back — he  pulled  out  a 
badge,  Just  a  round  gold  badge,  that  said 
Special  Agent  and  he  says,  "We're  special 
agents." 

I  looked  at  him  klnda  funny,  I  didn't  know 
what  to  think,  so  I  unlocked  the  door.  'When 
I  turned  around  there  was  this  big  guy  with 
a  riot  gun  standing  in  the  hallway.  He 
kicked  In  the  other  door  while  I  was  dis- 
tracted trying  to  hold  the  kitchen  door 
shut. 

I  told  them,  "I  could  buy  a  badge  like 
that  In  the  dime  store."  I  didn't  know  what 
to  think. 

Then  my  neighbors  came  over,  Arnold  Blass 
and  Jack  Freiberg,  and  said,  "What's  go- 
ing on?"  I  said,  "Jack,  get  the  police  out 
here,"  and  I  didn't  know  It  at  the  time, 
but  there  was  20  more  of  them  outside, 
plus  the  four  or  five  inside  with  guns. 

My  wife  sat  down  In  the  living  room  with 
her  head  leaned  over  and  said,  "Don,  I  can't 
breathe."  One  guy  says,  "Don't  worry,  we're 
really  federal  agents.  Don't  worry,  take  It 
easy." 

She  says,  "What  do  you  want?"  He  said 
they  were  looking  for  a  man  named  .  .  . 
and  it  had  been  reported  he  was  staying 
here. 

Reporter;  By  this  time  were  you  starting 
to  believe  they  were  really  federal  agents? 

Askew:  I  really  didn't  know  for  sure.  But 
by  this  time  they  had  walked  through  the 
house  and  out  and  that  was  It.  They  were 
In  the  house  10,  maybe  15,  minutes. 

Reporter:  Did  they  disrupt  anything? 

Askew:  No,  outside  of  kicking  my  door 
down.  They  didn't  touch  nothing.  Nobody 
said  anything  besides  that  one  man.  They 
didn't  use  no  bad  language.  They  treated 
us  very  respectful  after  they  .  .  .  scared  .  .  . 
us.  They  said  they  got  a  bad  tip. 

They  asked  for  no  Identification  from  me 
and  my  wife  and  my  boy.  I  asked  for  more 
Identification,  and  the  one  guy  pulled  out 
the  badge  and  said,  "That's  It,  nothing  else." 

He  gave  me  a  phone  number.  We  called 
It  the  next  morning  and  It  was  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  Our  at- 
torney talked  to  a  man  there.  He  said  to 
send  them  a  bill  for  damages  and  they  would 
pay- 
After  they  left  I  went  to  see  Chief  Clglianl 
(ColllnsvlUe  police  chief  Paul  Clglianl).  I 
had  to  wait  for  three  of  the  agents  to  come 
out  of  his  office.  They  came  out,  passed  by 
me  and  didn't  say  a  word. 

The  chief  told  us.  These  men  were  really 
federal  agents.  I  don't  approve  of  their  tac- 
tics, but  that's  the  way  they  do  It." 

Reporter:  During  the  search  were  the  men 
pointing  guns  at  you? 

Askew:  No,  they  wasn't  pointing  guns, 
but  they  was  holding  them  like  this,  klnda 
dropped  down. 

Reporter:  Did  your  neighbors  watch  the 
whole  Incident? 


Askew:  Arnold  and  Jack  were  next  door 
at  Arnold's  house.  They  (the  agents)  stopped 
Jack  and  frisked  him  before  they  got  to  my 
house. 

Arnold  Is  Just  as  shook  up  as  I  am.  He 
said  If  he  would've  had  a  gun,  he  would've 
started  shooting.  I  don't  keep  a  gun,  but  If 
I  would've  drawn  one  on  them,  I  know  one 
of  those  fellows  would've  shot  me. 

Reporter:  How  has  this  Incident  affected 
your  life  these  past  few  days? 

Askew:  In  a  lot  of  ways.  I  can't  get  no 
rest.  My  business  has  really  suffered.  Plus 
my  reputation.  People  see  my  name  asso- 
ciated with  drugs  and  they  Jimip  to  con- 
clusions. My  wife  Is  going  today  to  her 
mother's  for  awhile.  She's  had  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems with  her  nerves  anyway. 

Let  me  say  this.  If  they  would  have  ac- 
complished any  good  by  these  tactics.  I 
would've  gladly  moved  out  and  let  them  tear 
my  house  apart  to  get  it — that's  the  way 
I  feel  about  narcotics. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch, 

Apr.  29,  1973] 

FBI  Investigating  RAm  Victims 

(By  Linda  Eardley) 

The  phone  finally  had  stopped  ringing 
Saturday  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Glglotto 
were  beginning  to  imwlnd.  They  were  relax- 
ing in  their  back  yard  and  they  felt  good  for 
the  first  time  since  Monday  night  when  their 
lives  had  been  threatened  and  their  home 
raided  by  federal  nicotics  agents. 

Then  they  received  a  phone  call  that 
ruined  their  day. 

"It  was  my  father,"  Olglotto  said.  "He  said 
FBI  agents  have  been  visiting  my  old  friends 
and  neighbors  asking  them  questions  about 
me.  Questions  like  what  kind  of  a  guy  am 
I,  have  I  ever  been  in  trouble,  where  can  they 
get  In  contact  with  my  ex-wife. 

"They're  trying  to  discredit  me.  If  they 
keep  g^)ing  around  asking  about  me,  people 
are  going  to  get  the  Impression  that  I  am 
mixed  up  with  something.  This  Is  going  to 
affect  my  family,  my  Job,  everything  I've 
tried  to  work  for." 

Glglotto  said  he  had  been  told  that  the 
harassment  would  occur,  but  he  did  not 
expect  the  Government  to  be  "that  lousy 
that  fast." 

"The  FBI  Is  a  very  powerful  organization 
and  I  guess  they're  trying  to  create  suspicion 
or  dig  up  something  from  my  past.  But  I've 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  drugs. 

"And  that  stuff  about  my  ex-wlfe.  That 
should  never  be  brought  out.  She's  got  her 
life  to  live.  We've  got  our  new  lives.  This  Is 
going  too  far.  We're  not  the  ones  who  made 
the  mistake.  What  kind  of  a  place  do  we 
live  In?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glglotto  said  they  had  re- 
ceived an  apology  Thursday  from  the  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  office  here  for  the 
mistaken  raid. 

"Now  we  feel  they  owe  us  a  public  apology," 
Mrs.  Glglotto  said. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Apr.  29, 
1973] 

Drug  RAms  Evoking  Privacy  Right  Issue 
(By  Curt  Matthews) 

Washington,  April  28. — When  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents  mistakenly  stormed  across  the 
thresholds  of  two  homes  in  CoUlnsvllle.  HI., 
last  Monday,  they  may  have  trampled  a  sa- 
cred right — the  right  to  privacy. 

The  agents,  members  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement  (DALE)  office  In  St.  Louis, 
possessed  an  arrest  warrant  and  apparently 
were  searching  for  someone  engaiged  in  drug 
traffic. 

However,  the  blunder  of  Invading  the 
wrong  homes,  plus  questionable  conduct  by 
the  officers  engaged  In  the  raids,  has 
prompted  a  lawsuit  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  an  Investigation  of  the  mcldent 
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by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  In  Washington. 

■A  taan's  home  Is  his  castle,  and  his  £is- 
surance  of  privacy  against  the  world,"  Su- 
preme Court  Jus'tlce  William  O.  Douglas 
wrote  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Living  Bill  of 
Rights." 

In  the  book,  Douglas  quoted  an  early  Eng- 
lish philosopher,  who  said:  "The  poorest  man 
may  in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
force  of  the  crown.  It  may  be  frail — Us  roof 
may  shake — the  wind  may  blow  through  It — 
the  storm  may  enter,  the  rain  may  enter — 
but  the  King  of  England  cannot  enter." 

Assuming  more  power  than  the  King  of 
England,  the  band  of  narcotics  agents  who 
descended  on  the  two  residences  In  CoUlns- 
vllle  entered  the  homes  unannounced — in 
one  case  breaking  down  a  door — and  searched 
the  residences  while  holding  two  Innocent 
couples  at  gunpoint  and  In  handcuffs. 

The  fourth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
Bhedl  not  be  violated." 

The  drafters  of  the  Constitution  recog- 
nized that  the  term  "unreasonable"  was  sub- 
ject to  Interpretation  and  so  In  the  same 
amendment  they  set  down  the  ground  rules 
for  a  reasonable  search. 

If  the  government  has  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  a  search  Is  necessary  to  main- 
tain order  and  serve  the  public  Interest,  the 
Constitution  provides  that  a  warrant — that 
Is.  an  order  from  a  court  officer — shall  be  Is- 
sued authorizing  a  search  or  arrest. 

But  the  Constitution  states,  "No  warrants 
shall  Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 

Although  a  spokesman  for  the  office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  In  Washington 
said  Friday  that  an  arrest  warrant  was  Is- 
sued prior  to  the  ColUnsvllle  raids,  they  have 
refused  to  disclose  who  issued  the  warrant  or 
what  "probable  cause"  was  sworn  to  by  the 
agents. 

The  DALE  officers  who  took  part  in  the 
raids  failed  to  present  a  search  or  arrest  war- 
rant even  after  they  had  searched  the  homes, 
according  to  the  two  couples  who  were  ac- 
costed In  their  residences. 

Neither  the  DALE  office  In  Washington  nor 
Jerry  Murphy,  the  special  United  States  at- 
torney In  charge  of  the  DALE  office  In  St. 
Louis,  has  so  far  disclosed  any  Information 
about  the  Issuance  of  the  arrest  warrant  that 
reportedly  served  as  the  basis  for  the  raids. 
One  purpose  of  requiring  law  officers  to 
obtain  court  warrants  prior  to  a  search  or 
seizure  Is  to  create  a  public  record  of  the 
rationale  behind  the  government's  action. 

However,  as  one  Washington  lawyer  fam- 
iliar with  government  operations  points  out, 
"there  still  may  be  some  legitimate  Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  government  Justifying  sec- 
recy about  the  details  of  the  arrest  warrant. 
For  example,  to  name  the  person  sought  In 
the  warrant  would  alert  that  person  to  avoid 
the  police  and  make  apprehension  more  dif- 
ficult." 

Murphy  acknowledged  last  Thursday  that 
the  legal  subtleties  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  dally  operations 
of  the  DALE  office,  since  so  much  of  the  agen- 
cy's work  Involves  the  search  for  contraband 
drugs. 

"The  Fourth  Amendment  Is  a  very  complex 
area  of  the  law,"  Murphy  said. 

His  comment  is  supported  by  the  recent 
docket  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  high  court 
has  heard  arguments  In  three  "search  and 
seizure"  cases  already  this  year  and  Is  expect- 
ed to  render  decisions  soon. 

Moreover,  under  the  title  of  criminal  law 
and  procedure  on  the  Supreme  Court's 
docket,  there  are  more  search  cases  listed — 


over   100  each   year — than  any  other  crim- 
inal law  case. 

The  problems  of  law  raised  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment  by  seemingly  routine 
acts  by  police  officers  are  Illustrated  by  the 
questions  presented  In  three  case  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court: 

(1)  Must  police  officers  advise  the  owner  of 
an  automobile  prior  to  a  search  that  he  has 
the  right  to  refuse  access  to  his  car? 

(2)  May  police  officers  scrape  beneath  the 
fingernails  of  a  mvurder  suspect  without  first 
obtaining  a  search  warrant? 

(3)  Is  It  an  unlawful  search  for  a  police 
officer  to  open  the  trunk  of  an  automobile  If 
he  stops  the  driver  for  drunken  driving? 

Earlier  this  year  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided not  to  rule  on  a  case  In  which  a  resi- 
dent of  California  maintained  that  It  was  un- 
lawful for  police  to  rummage  through  trash 
he  had  placed  at  curbslde — but  still  on  his 
property — to  be  picked  up  by  city  collectors. 

Although  such  questions  are  far  removed 
from  that  at.  Issue  In  the  raids  In  ColUnsvllle, 
the  guarantees  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
apply  In  all  cases  since  they  require  the  gov- 
ernment to  have  specific  and  detailed  war- 
rants for  searches. 

In  1914,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  If 
federal  officers  seized  evidence  Illegally,  then 
It  could  not  be  Introduced  In  federal  courts. 
In  1961.  In  a  case  that  originated  In  Cleve- 
land, the  high  court  extended  this  rule  under 
provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
state  and  local  courts.  In  effect,  the  court 
barred  "official  unlawfulness"  In  the  gather- 
ing of  evidence  under  the  rationale  that  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

Not  only  must  law  officers  obtain  warrants 
prior  to  a  lawful  search,  but  they  must  be 
specific  and  detailed  In  requesting  the  war- 
rant according  to  another  high  court  decision 
handed  down  several  years  ago. 

A  Texas  court  had  issued  a  warrant  for 
search  on  the  grounds  that  law  officers  want- 
ed to  seize  "Communist  Party  literature." 
The  defendant  In  the  case,  a  San  Antonio 
bookseller  named  John  W.  Stanford,  claimed 
that  the  warrant  was  too  vague  In  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  things 
to  be  seized. 

The  high  court  upheld  Stanford's  appeal. 
In  the  court's  opinion.  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
looked  to  the  American  revolution  and  the 
causes  behind  it  In  referring  to  "those  gen- 
eral warrants  known  as  writs  of  assistance 
under  which  officers  of  the  crown  had  so  be- 
deviled the  colonists." 

Historians  have  said  that  the  general  war- 
rants— broadly  worded  court  orders  giving 
great  powers  to  police  and  military  authori- 
ties— goaded  patriots  in  Boston  toward  rebel- 
lion In  the  1770s. 

Stewart  said:  "the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth 
amendments  guarantee  to  John  Stanford  that 
no  official  of  the  state  shall  ransack  his  home 
.  .  .  under  the  unbridled  authority  of  a  gen- 
eral warrant." 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch, 

Apr.  30.  1973) 

No    R.MD    Warrants.    United    States   Now 

.Admits 
(By  Robert  L.  Joiner  and  Curt  Matthews) 

Two  abortive  narcotics  raids  on  homes  In 
ColUnsvllle  last  week  were  made  without 
search  or  arrest  warran-s,  the  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement  office  said  today  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Reversing  an  earlier  statement,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  agency  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  said  he  made  "an  out-and-out  error" 
last  Friday  when  he  told  the  Post-Dispatch 
that  an  arrest  warrant  had  been  obtained 
from  a  federal  magistrate  prior  to  the  raids. 

Agents  who  conducted  the  raid  In  ColUns- 
vllle last  Monday  night  Invaded  the  wrong 
homes  and  terrorized  the  residents.  One  of 
the  two  famUles  has  filed  a  $100,000  civil  suit 
against  the  Government. 


Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (Rep.),  lUlnols, 
said  today  he  was  "shocked  and  appalled  by 
the  storm-trooper  tactics"  used  by  the  agents 
Involved  In  the  two  raids,  and  said  he  was 
asking  for  a  personal  report  from  Myles  J. 
Ambrose,  special  assistant  attorney  general 
In  charge  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment office  In  the  Justice  Department. 

Percy  said  also  that  the  ColUnsvllle  Inci- 
dent would  be  brought  up  at  Senate  hear- 
ings scheduled  May  18  in  Chicago.  The  sub- 
committee on  government  reorganization  is 
considering  a  recommendation  by  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  for  establishment  of  a  drug 
enforcement  office  within  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Robert  Feldkamp,  a  spokesman  for  the  en- 
forcement office,  said  that  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  the  ColUnsvllle  raids  had  been  re- 
ceived In  Washington  today.  Ambrose,  who 
was  In  New  York  and  Is  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, was  expected  to  review  the  report 
late  this  afternoon. 

It  Is  not  known  when  he  wUl  make  a  state- 
ment after  seeing  the  report,  although  Feld- 
kamp has  said  repeatedly  that  such  a  state- 
ment would  be  made.  One  source  Indicated 
that  Ambrose  might  go  to  St.  Louis  to  dis- 
cuss the  Incident.  He  told  reporters  yester- 
day that  the  matter  "has  the  highest  prior- 
ity" at  agency  headquarters  in  Washington. 

Feldkamp  said  today  he  erroneously  re- 
ported that  an  arrest  warrant  had  been 
obtained  prior  to  the  raids  because  he  had 
been  led  to  such  a  conclusion  by  Jerry  Mur- 
phy, special  United  States  attorney  In  charge 
of  the  enforcement  agency's  office  In  St. 
Louis.  "There  apparently  was  Just  a  lack  of 
communications,"  Feldkamp  said. 

One  purpose  In  requiring  law  officers  to 
obtain  search  and  arrest  warrants  Is  to  avoid 
mistakes  such  as  that  which  occurred  In 
ColUnsvlUe. 

Search  and  arrest  warrants  are  Issued  by  a 
Judge  or  magistrate  only  after  the  police 
present  Justification  for  a  search  or  arrest 
and  describe  In  detail  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  property  or  person  to  be 
seized. 

Meanwhile,  the  credibility  of  DALE  officers 
is  now  being  questioned  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent narcotics  raids  In  which  agents  mis- 
takenly searched  the  wrong  homes  and  ter- 
rorized the  occupants,  according  to  Judge 
Theodore  McMillan  of  the  Missouri  Court 
of  Appeals  at  St.  Louis. 

"In  his  zealousness  to  enforce  the  law,  an 
officer  shouldn't  be  the  one  to  break  It,"  Mc- 
MUUan  said.  "These  events  make  the  cred- 
ibility of  these  officers  an  Issue.  Jurors  and 
law  enforcement  people  will  be  slow  to  ac- 
cept their  credibility." 

In  addition  to  the  CoUlnsvUle  raids,  DALE 
agents  made  an  apparent  mistaken  Identifi- 
cation of  a  man  who  they  suspected  of  sell- 
ing drugs. 

In  the  two  recent  raids  In  CoUlnsvUle,  the 
homes  of  Donald  Askew,  313  Garnet  Street, 
and  Herbert  Glglotto,  1003B  Arrowhead  Drive, 
were  searched  by  DALE  agents.  The  other  In- 
cident Involving  a  man  clerk  at  City  Hospital 
took  place  last  October.  The  man,  Sterling 
Bell  Jr.  of  4711  Thrush  Street,  said  he  scuffled 
with  the  agents  and  was  later  placed  on  pro- 
bation for  assaulting  them.  The  agents  later 
conceded  that  BeU  was  not  the  suspect  they 
were  seeking. 

"We  Just  can't  tolerate  this  type  of  con- 
duct from  the  Government  or  police  or  any- 
one else,"  McMlUan  said.  "When  I  read  about 
It,  It  was  hard  to  beUeve  that  this  could  hap- 
pen m  this  day  and  age." 

McMillan  Indicated  that  DALE  was  gen- 
erally doing  a  good  Job  In  deaUng  with  the 
flow  of  drugs. 

"But  they  can't  afford  to  make  these  kinds 
of  mistakes,"  he  said:  "Before  they  move  In. 
they  must  make  sure  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion has  been  made  to  make  sure  they  have 
the  right  people   and  the  right  conduct. 
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"The  supervisor  wUl  have  to  exercise  more 
control  over  the  street  people  and  make  sure 
they've  conducted  a  thorough  investigation. 
The  officer  should  go  to  the  magistrate  for  a 
search  warrant.  The  magistrate  could  look  at 
the  matter  objectively  and  determine 
whether  there  Is  probable  cause.  This  could 
avoid  the  overzealousness  of  an  officer  who 
sometimes  makes  that  determination." 

In  other  comments  on  the  ColUnsvllle 
raids,  some  police  chiefs  praised  the  work  of 
DALE,  but  said  that  the  public  deserved  both 
an  explanation  and  an  Investigation  Into 
events  surrounding  the  recent  raids. 

"I'm  not  criticizing  the  federal  agents,  but 
these  people  are  responsible  to  supply  Justifi- 
cation for  what  they  did,"  said  CoUlnsvUle 
Police  Chief  Paul  ClgUana.  "We  have  one 
side  of  the  picture  and  we  need  to  see  their 
side. 

"These  are  all  intelligent  professional  men 
who  should  be  knowledgable  of  the  search 
and  seizure  laws.  I  would  never  act  the  way 
they  allegedly  acted,  even  If  I  knew  positively 
that  drugs  were  In  the  homes. 

"I  think  many  people  In  law  enforcement 
are  upset  about  this  because  It  sheds  a  bad 
light  on  all  of  us." 

ClgUana  said  he  was  willing  to  work  In 
conjunction  with  DALE  personnel,  and  con- 
tinued, "If  my  men  would  have  been  with 
them,  I  would  have  been  briefed  about  what 
was  going  to  happen  and  many  of  these 
things  would  not  have  happened." 

Police  Chief  James  P.  Damos  of  University 
City  described  the  raids  as  "a  tragic  mistake." 

"I  think  that  the  concerted  effort  now  oc- 
curring In  the  fight  against  drug  abuse  is 
long  overdue,"  Damos  said.  "But  If  you  have 
a  concerted  effort,  you  must  closely  observe 
the  operation  and  observe  stringently  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens.  You  can 
never  condone  anything  of  this  nature. 
Whether  the  facts  l^y  those  Involved  are 
stated  correctly  or  not,  a  complete  Investi- 
gation should  be  undertaken. 

"No  matter  how  laudable  your  objectives 
are,  those  objectives  should  be  reached  with- 
in the  realm  of  the  constitution.  There  has 
been  In  recent  years  outrage  on  the  part  of 
the  public  over  the  problem  of  narcotics.  This 
outrage  could  now  be  stemming  over  to  police 
officers.  A  tragic  mistake  should  make  efforts 
to  see  that  It's  not  repeated. 

Police  Chief  Fred  Zlnn  of  Webster  Groves 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  raids  could  have 
been  planned  better. 

"In  our  department,  raids  are  planned 
weeks  In  advance,"  Zlnn  said.  "We  generaUy 
know  all  we  need  to  about  a  house.  We  take 
every  step  to  make  sure  we  don't  get  Into  the 
wrong  house.  Its  Just  as  important  to  pro- 
tect people's  rights.  It's  unfortunate  that 
they  went  into  the  wrong  house." 

Zinn  said  also  that  DALE  officials  owed  the 
public  an  apology. 

"It  probably  would  be  a  little  frustrating, 
but  If  this  happened  out  here,  we'd  prob- 
ably transfer  some  people  and  get  some  more 
people  In  the  unit.  I  thUik  I'd  see  It  as  an 
obligation   to  make  a  public  statement. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch    May  1, 

1973] 
Four  Agents  in  Mistaken  Raids  Suspended 
(By  Curt  Matthews  and  Robert  L.  Joiner) 
Four  agents  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement office  here  were  suspended  today 
for  taking  part  In  the  mistaken  raids  of  two 
homes  In  CoUlnsvlUe  last  week  and  terroriz- 
ing the  Innocent  residents. 

Myles  J.  Ambrose,  special  assistant  attor- 
ney general  In  charge  of  the  drug  abuse  en- 
forcement program  In  Washington,  an- 
nounced the  suspensions  at  a  press  confer- 
ence In  the  capital  city.  Ambrose,  In  his  first 
public  comment  giving  detaUs  of  the  raids, 
last  Monday  night,  said  also  that  local  po- 
lice officers  assigned  to  the  enforcement  pro- 


gram who  participated  In  the  raid  were  being 
withdrawn  from  the  narcotics-abuse  unit. 

Ambrose  deplored  the  action  of  the  agents 
assigned  to  the  agency's  operation  In  St. 
Louis  who  were  Involved  In  the  raids  and  said 
he  has  asked  a  federal  grand  Jury  to  Investi- 
gate the  Incldei-.t.  A  state  grand  Jury  In  Madi- 
son County  also  Is  expected  to  look  Into  the 
raids. 

At  a  news  conference  In  his  office,  Ambrose 
said,  "The  suspension  of  those  who  were  In- 
volved In  this  Incident  should  have  some  ef- 
fect on  other  police  officers  who  think  the 
Fourth  Amendment  Is  Just  a  piece  of  paper." 

The  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  "unreasonable  search  and  seiz- 
ure" by  Government  authorities. 

Ambrose  said  that  the  conduct  of  the 
agents  and  police  officers  who  conducted  the 
CoUlnsvUle  raids  would  have  been  reprehen- 
sible even  If  the  two  homes  Invaded  had  been 
the  proper  ones. 

"People  who  use  their  police  badge  to  vio- 
late other  people's  constitutional  rights  are 
worse  than  criminals."  Ambrose  said. 

He  made  these  other  disclosures: 

(1)  The  raids  were  made  despite  advice 
from  Frederick  J.  Dana,  an  attorney  with  the 
agency's  program  In  St.  Louis,  that  search  or 
arrest  warrants  should  first  be  obtained. 

(2)  The  raiding  parties  acted  Independ- 
ently without  knowledge  of  their  superiors 
and  acted  on  "tips"  from  as  yet  unidentified 
sources. 

(3)  Although  the  raids  occurred  at  8:30 
last  Monday  night,  the  agents  and  police  of- 
ficers Involved  did  not  report  their  activities 
to  their  superiors  untu  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

(4)  The  raids  were  mode  on  the  basis  of 
an  unsubstantiated  report  from  an  under- 
cover agent  working  with  the  agency's  office 
that  he  had  purchased  heroin  from  a  sus- 
pected drug  dealer. 

Ambrose  said  today  that  one  of  two 
men  supposedly  the  object  of  the  two  raids 
last  week — a  Robert  Piker — was  subsequently 
apprehended  late  last  week.  He  did  not  say 
where  or  under  what  circumstances. 

In  detaUing  the  events  of  last  Monday,  Am- 
brose said  there  were  two  separate  raiding 
parties,  although  some  agents  went  on  raids 
to  both  homes.  He  said  the  raids  grew  out  of 
an  Investigation  that  was  started  by  the 
agency  In  the  St.  Louis  area  last  September 
and  Is  stlU  continuing. 

In  addition  to  the  action  suspending  the 
four  federal  agents,  the  various  police  de- 
partments In  the  St.  Louis  area  that  have 
provided  personnel  to  the  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement  operation  have  been  asked  to 
withdraw  their  officers  from  the  program  If 
they  participated  In  the  ColUnsvllle  raids. 
About  15  agents  and  officers  took  part  in  the 
two  raids. 

Ambrose  said  the  suspensions  were  "with 
pay"  and  wotUd  continue  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  grand  Jury  Investigation. 

Ambrose  said  the  grand  Jury  Investigation 
will  begin  In  Springfield,  111.,  "perhaps  as 
early  as  Thursday  and  certainly  no  later  than 
next  Monday."  Donald  McKay,  United  States 
Attorney  In  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois, 
will  conduct  the  Investigation  before  the 
grand  Jury.  Ambrose  said. 

Describing  events  that  led  up  to  the 
abortive  raids,  Ambrose  said  that  last 
Monday  agents  assigned  to  the  antidrug 
agency  in  St.  Louis  arrested  five  suspects  and 
sought  to  apprehend  four  more  as  a  result 
of  several  months  of  Investigation.  The 
agents  discussed  the  situation  with  Dana, 
who  was  In  charge  of  the  agency's  office  in 
St.  Louis  In  the  absence  of  Jerry  Murphy,  the 
special  attorney  who  normally  heads  the 
office  In  St.  Louis. 

Dana  telephoned  the  U.S.  Magistrate  In 
Alton.  111.,  to  discuss  obtaining  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  the  suspects  believed  to  be  In 
the  ColUnsvllle  area. 

The  Magistrate  told  Dana  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  issue  a  warrant  because  on  that 


date  he  was  conducting  a  trial  In  Edwards- 
vlUe.  Dana  Informed  the  agents  of  this  and 
plans  were  made  to  obtain  the  necessary 
warrants  on  Tuesday. 

However,  before  concluding  their  conversa- 
tion with  Dana,  one  of  the  agents  requested 
permission  to  arrest  any  of  the  suspects  on 
sight.  Dana  granted  that  permission.  He  did 
not,  however,  authorize  forcible  entry  of 
any  premises  in  order  to  make  an  "on  sight" 
arrest,  Ambrose  said. 

Ambrose  acknowledged  during  the  press 
conference  today  that  the  agents  forced  their 
way  Into  two  homes  In  CoUlnsvUle  and  that 
"some  property  damage"  occurred. 

"The  extent  of  the  damage  and  exactly 
what  transpired  while  the  agents  were 
Inside  the  apartment  remam  to  be  deter- 
mined," Ambrose  said. 

After  mistakenly  entering  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Glglotto  at  1003B  Arrow- 
head Drive,  the  agents  proceeded  to  313  West 
WEishlngton  Street,  CoUlnsvlUe.  and  appre- 
hended one  of  the  suspects  they  were  after. 

Following  an  unconfirmed  tip,  they  then 
proceeded  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  Askew,  313  Garnet  Street,  and  mis- 
takenly entered  the  Askew  home. 

Ambrose  said  that  neither  the  Glglottos 
or  the  Askews  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  drug  traffic,  according  to  the  Investi- 
gation that  has  been  made. 

U.S.  Magistrates  Robert  Schneider  of  Belle- 
ville and  Ronald  Mottaz  of  Alton  both  said 
that  they  had  not  had  any  word  from  anti- 
drug officials  last  week  regarding  warrant 
applications. 

Richard  Shalkewltz.  attorney  for  Donald 
Askew,  whose  home  was  searched  by  agents, 
said  that  he  and  his  client  had  been  in- 
formed by  Nicholas  G.  Byron,  state's  attor- 
ney for  Madison  County,  that  the  state  would 
present  the  case  to  the  state  grand  Jury 
Thursday  morning. 

"My  client  was  advised  to  be  at  the  court- 
house in  EdwardsvlUe  Thursday  morning  to 
see  Robert  Trone  (an  assistant  state's  attor- 
ney!," Shalkewltz  said.  "At  that  time,  we 
were  advised,  the  case  would  be  presented 
to  the  Madison  County  grand  Jury,  which 
will  decide  whether  criminal  indictments  wUl 
be  Issued  against  agents  Involved  In  the 
raid." 

Byron  would  neither  deny  nor  confirm  the 
comments  by  Shalkewltz  or  that  he  had  met 
with  Askew  and  Shalkewltz  yesterday  morn- 
ing. 

"We're  looking  Into  the  matter  and  are 
contacting  federal  authorities  involved  In 
this  situation,"  Byron  said.  "I'm  not  going 
to  comment  any  further." 

In  other  developments  late  yesterday,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Glglotto  met  with  Sorks  J.  Webbe, 
an  attorney,  to  discuss  the  filing  of  a  suit 
against  the  Government  In  connection  with 
the  raid.  Tlie  Glglottos  said  last  night  that 
they  had  not  been  consulted  by  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  state's  attorney's  office. 

Webbe  said  that  his  firm — Rooney,  Webbe, 
Davidson  and  Schlueier — was  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  a  suit  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  it  probably  would  be  filed 
next  week.  He  would  not  speculate  on  how 
much  would  be  sought.  Tlie  Askews  have 
filed  a  $100,000  civU  suit  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Webbe  said  the  suit's  purpose  would  be  to 
bring  out  facts  surroimding  the  case  because 
the  Government  liad  uoi  been  Looperaiive. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glglotto  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  List  night.  Tlie 
message  reads:  "My  wife  and  I  were  one  of 
the  citizens  involved  in  the  mistaken  raids 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in  Col- 
UnsvlUe. 111.  We  are  now  being  investigated 
by  tiie  FBI  after  an  apolr.j:y  from  them.  We 
would  be  greatly  honored  if  you  would  look 
into  tliis  matter  as  we  belie\e  you  are  a 
fair  and  honest  man  that  believes  in  Justice 
and  the  rights  of  private  citizens. 

•  •  •  suspended  or  give  details  about  who 
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was  In  charge  of  the  two  raiding  parties. 
Hb  stressed  at  the  start  of  the  press  con- 
ference that  the  facts  he  was  offering  came 
from  a  preliminary  report  and  that  investi- 
gation of  the  Incident — particularly  the  con- 
duct of  officers  Inside  the  homes  that  were 
Invaded — Is  continuing. 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency's  office  In 
Washington  said  that  the  raiding  party  In- 
cluded, In  addition  to  four  federal  agents, 
at  least  one  police  officer  from  the  city  of 
Caseyvllle  on  the  East  Side,  a  number  of 
policemen  assigned  to  the  agency  from  the 
St.  Louis  Police  Department,  and  one  officer 
from  the  nunols  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

aiglotto  said  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
sleeping  when  agents  dressed  as  hippies  broke 
down  the  door,  "came  Into  the  bedroom  and 
put  a  gun  to  my  head  and  said  they  were  go- 
ing to  shoot  me." 

Askew  made  a  similar  report.  He  said  that 
when  the  agents  broke  through  the  back 
door  of  hU  home,  he  "thought  they  were 
some  sort  of  motorcycle  gang.  All  the  while 
they  pointed  guns  at  us  and  my  wife 
fainted." 

An  Evil  Business 

The  admission  by  the  federal  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement  office  In  Washington  that 
the  agents  who  mistakenly  raided  two  Col- 
UnsvlUe  (111.)  households  last  week  were  not 
even  bearing  search  or  arrest  warrants  com- 
pounds the  outrage  of  these  reprehensible 
acts.  Senator  Percy  of  Illinois  Is  more  than 
Justified  In  saying  he  was  "shocked  and 
appalled  by  the  storm-trooper  tactics"  of  the 
hlpple-attlred  bully-boys  who  burst  Into  the 
homes  and  terrorized  the  occupants. 

Mr.  Percy  says  the  CoUlnsvUle  Incidents 
will  be  brought  up  at  Senate  hearings  sched- 
uled for  May  18  In  Chicago.  They  should  be, 
and  Mr.  Percy  also  ought  to  Investigate  re- 
ports that  after  the  wrong-place  raids  on  the 
homes  of  Innocent  persons  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  began  an  Investigation 
of  the  victims,  apparently  seeking  a  way  to 
make  them  look  bad  and  thus  Justify  the 
DALE  raiders. 

This  Is  an  evil  business,  and  an  inquiry  Into 
It  ought  not  be  left  to  the  agency  Itself.  The 
civil  rights  of  the  victims  may  have  been  vio- 
lated, and  If  so  It  la  up  to  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  having  Jurisdiction  to  pre- 
sent the  evidence  to  a  grand  Jury.  The  public 
will  want  to  know  who  directed  these  opera- 
tions, who  was  responsible  for  the  failure  to 
obtain  warrants,  and  who  was  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  the  agents  on  the  scene. 


jProm  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  May  2, 

1973] 

Thkxk  or  Four  Suspended  Drug  Agents  Wkrx 

Accused  or  Previous  Abuses 

(By  Robert  L.  Joiner) 

Three  of  the  four  federal  narcotics  agents 
who  were  suspended  yesterday  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  mistaken  raids  on  two  CoUlns- 
vUle homes  last  week  had  been  accused  pre- 
▼ously  of  abusing  their  power. 

The  three  are  defendants  In  a  suit  filed  by 
a  St.  Louis  woman  whose  home  was  ran- 
sacked by  narcotics  agents  last  June. 

The  raids  on  the  CoUlnsvUle  homes,  con- 
ducted by  about  15  local  and  federal  law  en- 
forcement agents  assigned  to  the  St.  Louis 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  office,  was 
headed  by  Dennis  R.  Morlarlty.  Morlarlty  was 
Involved  also  In  the  mistaken  arrest  of  a  City 
Hospital  employe  last  October. 

The  other  suspended  agents  are  Kenneth 
Bloemker.  Dennis  W.  Harker  and  WUUam  C. 
Dwyer. 

The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers removed  all  nine  of  Its  policemen  from 
the  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  group  to- 
day. The  nine  were  reassigned  to  regular  drug 
Investigation  work  for  the  department.  Only 
seven  of  the  nine  were  Involved  In  the  raids. 

Additionally.  Police  Board  President  Theo- 


dore D.  McNeal  ordered  Chief  Eugene  J.  Camp 
to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
officer's  Involvement  in  the  CoUlnsvUle 
break-Ins. 

The  seven  St.  Louis  policemen  Involved  In 
the  raids  were  Sgt.  Donald  Splcer  and  Detec- 
tives Daniel  Duffy,  Denny  Green.  Ronald 
Olive,  Sam  Lackland.  Gene  Crosby  and  Den- 
nis Stolte.  The  names  of  the  two  other  officers 
serving  with  the  group  but  not  Involved  In 
the  raids  were  not  Immediately  available. 

The  reasslgnments  were  made  at  the  regu- 
lar weekly  session  of  the  Police  Board  today. 
Although  the  Federal  Government  recom- 
mended removal  of  Just  the  seven  St.  Louis 
policemen  from  the  total  group.  Chief  Camp 
said  he  preferred  to  have  all  nine  removed — 
from  a  practical  standpoint — rather  than 
split  up  the  nine. 

In  the  CoUlnsvUle  Incidents,  Morlarlty  led 
a  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  team  by  mis- 
take to  two  homes.  The  occupants  contend 
they  were  terrorized  by  the  agents. 

Morlarlty  had  no  warrants  and  made  the 
raids  without  authorization  of  his  superiors. 
Of  the  four  federal  agents  Dwyer  Is  the 
only  one  who  did  not  figure  prominently  In 
at  least  one  previous  Incident  In  which 
agents  have  been  accused  of  physical  vio- 
lence and  profanity  or  destruction  of  per- 
sonal property. 

Morlarlty;  Harker  and  Bloemker  are  being 
sued  by  a  woman  whose  home  was  severely 
damaged  In  a  raid  by  agents  in  June  of  1972. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  King  filed  a  suit  for  $18,395 
last  November  In  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court. 

The  suit,  filed  by  attorneys  for  the  Ameri- 
can ClvU  Liberties  Union  of  Eastern  Missouri, 
charges  that  the  three  along  with  other  un- 
identified agents  "engaged  In  a  personal  ven- 
detta of  wanton  destruction  of  property  and 
personal  effects." 

The  agents  searched  the  home  In  connec- 
tion with  a  warrant  Issued  by  United  States 
Magistrate  Garnet  Taylor.  A  quantity  of 
heroin  was  found  and  Gene  King,  husband 
of  Mrs.  King,  was  Indicted  and  subsequently 
sentenced  on  charges  of  distribution  and  pos- 
slon  of  heroin. 

After  the  raid,  Capt.  Charles  Crrft,  then 
head  of  the  narcotics  section  of  the  St.  Louis 
Police  Department,  said  that  the  condition 
In  which  the  King  home  was  left  was  con- 
trary to  rules  city  police  had  been  given.  Nine 
St.  Louis  policemen  are  working  full  time 
with  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement. 

"If  anything  Is  In  disarray  you  should 
put  It  back,"  he  said. 

In  another  Incident.  Morlarlty  was  one 
of  the  agents  who  made  a  mistaken  Identifi- 
cation last  October  of  a  man  suspected  of 
being  a  drug  pusher. 

In  that  incident.  Sterling  Bell  Jr.,  a  clerk 
at  City  Hospital,  who  has  no  previous  arrest 
record,  was  placed  rn  probation  for  assault- 
ing federal  officers,  although  the  officers  later 
conceded  that  Bell  was  not  the  man  they 
were  looking  for. 

Bell  said  that  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
work  when  he  was  stopped  by  agents  who 
did  not  clearly  identify  themselves  and  used 
profanity. 

Bell  said  he  resisted  the  agents  p.nd  scuffled 
with  them,  not  knowing  who  they  were.  He 
said  that  in  the  scuffle,  in  which  Morlarlty 
took  part,  he  was  handcuffed  and  taken  to 
an  office  where  agents  questioned  him  about 
selling  narcotics  and  beat  him  with  black- 
Jacks. 

Bell  was  charged  with  assavUtlng  a  federal 
officer  and  assaulting  a  police  officer  with 
malice  and  Intent  to  malm. 

One  of  the  families  whose  home  was  raided, 
the  Herbert  GlglDttos,  1003B  Arrowhead 
Drive,  said  the  person  who  appeared  to  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  investigation  acted 
menacingly  during  the  incident. 

"As  they  was  leaving  the  house  I  walked 
downstairs  and  I  s^ld.  'Sir,  can  you  explain 
to  me?  You  Just  kicked  in  my  door,  threat- 
ened my  life,  my  wife's— you  know,  it  was 


terrible.  Can  you  explain  to  me  why  you  did 
this?' 

"And  he  pointed  at  me  and  said,  'Shut  your 
mouth,  boy.'  That  one  person  acted  like  a 
flat  maniac.  This  man  acted  terrible.  He  was 
the  only  one  who  wasn't  dressed  like  a  hippie. 
He  was  dressed  with  a  London  Fog  coat." 

Mrs.  Glglotto  said.  "He  had  blond  hair 
that  was  short  cropped.  Everytlme  my  hus- 
band turned,  the  man  would  say.  'Don't  move 
or  I'm  going  to  kill  you.'  .  .  .  I'll  never  forget 
his  face  as  long  as  I  live.  Joey  (her  husband) 
is  trying  to  look  up  at  him  when  he's  talking 
to  him,  and  he's  telling  him  not  to  move. 

"By  this  time  I'm  up  and  I  watched  him 
and  this  man  had  sweat  pouring  down  his 
face,  and  he  was  shouting  and  very  maniac- 
type  of  a  .  .  ." 

Glglotto,  who  said  he  had  been  asked  by 
Government  lawyers  to  meet  this  morning 
with  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  officials, 
did  not  think  much  of  the  action  taken 
against  the  agents.  He  said  It  was  like  giving 
the  agents  a  vacation. 

"They  got  suspended  all  right — with  pay," 
he  said.  "What  kind  of  penalty  Is  that?  1 
don't  understand  it." 

The  federal  grand  Jury  Investigation  of  the 
matter,  expected  to  begin  In  a  few  days,  wUl 
be  headed  by  United  States  Attorney  Donald 
B.  McKay  of  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois, 
whose  office  Is  In  Springfield. 

McKay  said  his  Investigation  of  the  raids 
would  concentrate  on  whether  any  violations 
of  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  occurred. 

"I'm  prepared  to  pursue  this  Inquiry  in 
the  most  vigorous  and  forthright  fashion  and 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  but  under 
no  circumstances  will  I  prejudice  this  Inves- 
tigation by  premature  comments  before  aU 
the    facta    are    In,"    he    said. 

"He  was  the  man  who  was  excited  and  aU 
that,"  Glglotto  interrupted.    • 

"The  rest  of  them  were  fairly  cool,"  Mrs. 
Glglotto  continued,  "but  he  was  the  one  that 
was  doing  all  the  yelling  and  screaming." 

Unlike  Its  "no  comment"  stand  In  previous 
cases  In  which  agents  have  been  acused  of 
vTrongdolngs  In  connection  with  raids,  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  officials  responded 
reluctantly  to  the  CoUlnsvUle  raids  by  pro- 
mising to  take  action  agalnat  the  officers. 

Myles  J.  Ambrose,  special  assistant  attor- 
ney general  In  charge  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  en- 
forcement, suspended  Morlarlty  and  the 
other  three  federal  agents  who  took  part  In 
the  raid.  He  asked  police  departments  that 
have  provided  personnel  to  the  agency's  op- 
eration to  withdraw  their  officers  from  the 
program  if  they  took  part  In  the  CoUlnsvUle 
raids. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  3, 
1973] 

Nine  More  Drug  Agents  Are  Removed 
(By  Ted  Gest) 

Investigations  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  office  here 
have  ground  nearly  to  a  halt  because  12  of 
Its  19  full-time  agents  have  been  suspended 
or  removed  as  a  result  of  last  week's  mistaken 
raids  by  the  agency  on  two  CoUlnsvUle 
couples. 

"It's  like  a  tomb  around  the  agency's  office 
In  the  Louderman  Building,  317  North  Ele- 
venth Street. 

Nine  St.  Louis  policemen  assigned  to  the 
agency  were  removed  yesterday:  four  federal 
agents,  three  of  whom  had  been  assigned  to 
the  agency,  were  suspended  Tuesday. 

The  agency  had  Just  recently  begun  to 
make  arrests  of  cocaine  pushers,  after  hav- 
ing concentrated  on  heroin  dealers  in  its  one 
year  of  existence  so  far.  The  cocaine  investi- 
gations should  be  stymied  by  the  suspen- 
sions. 

St.  Louis  policemen  attached  to  the  agen- 
cy's office  were  reassigned  to  regular  duty 
with  the  Police  Department  pending  an  in- 
quiry Into  their  role  in  the  CoUlnsvUle  raids. 
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The  four  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
lawyers  with  the  office  have  not  been  affected 
and  are  preparing  cases  for  trial  and  briefs 
on  those  convictions  that  are  being  appealed. 

Agents  were  Investigating  a  ring  of  cocaine 
dealers  on  the  East  Side  last  week  when  they 
erroneously  Invaded  the  homes  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Glglotto  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Askew.  The  Askews  sued  agents  for  $100,- 
000  In  damages  over  the  raid. 

Federal  officials  disclosed  yesterday  that  a 
man  arrested  later  last  week  for  selling  co- 
caine gave  his  address  as  1003C  Arrowhead 
Drive,  a  townhouse  apartment  in  the  same 
building  as  that  of  the  Glglottos.  who  live 
at  1003B  Arrowhead  Drive. 

Robert  E.  Piker,  27  year  old,  was  released 
on  $15,000  bond  after  his  arrest  last  Thursday 
night  at  the  Rock  Spring  Manor  Trailer 
Court  In  St.  Clair  County,  about  two  miles 
from  CoUlnsvUle. 

Piker  was  found  In  a  trailer  he  said  be- 
longed to  a  friend.  He  gave  the  Arrowhead 
Drive  address  to  authorities.  The  Glglottos 
had  reported  that  they  had  suspected  a 
neighbor  of  dealing  In  drugs,  but  that  he 
bad  moved  out  three  weeks  earlier. 

Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  officials  In 
Washington  said  Piker  was  arrested  on  a 
warrant  Issued  by  a  United  States  magistrate 
in  Belleville  after  a  federal  undercover  agent 
reported  that  he  had  purchased  cocaine  from 
Piker  on  several  occasions  between  last  No- 
vember and  last  week. 

The  officials  would  not  explain  why  the 
warrant  for  Piker's  arrest  was  issued  AprU  24. 
the  day  after  the  raids  on  the  two  couples. 

The  St.  Louis  police  officers  were  removed 
from  the  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  force 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Police  Board  President  Theodore  D.  McNeal 
said  after  yesterday's  board  meeting. 

"I'm  assuming  the  request  was  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  everybody  to  stop  that 
particular  activity  (the  CoUlnsvUle  raids)  for 
the  time  being  untU  It  could  be  straightened 
out,"  McNeal  said. 

McNeal  said  that  none  of  the  city  officers 
Involved  in  the  raids  would  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action  until  Police  Chief  Eugene 
J.  Camp  had  completed  an  investigation  of 
their  Involvement  in  the  raids  and  federal 
and  state  grand  Jury  Investigations  of  the 
incident  had  been  completed. 

The  St.  Louis  officers  who  participated  In 
the  raids  were  Sgt.  Donald  Splcer  and  De- 
tectives Denny  Green,  Daniel  Duffy.  Ronald 
Olive.  Sam  Lackland,  Gene  Crosby  and  Dennis 
Stolte. 

The  other  two  St.  Louis  officers  who  had 
been  detached  to  the  antidrug  agency's 
office  were  Detectives  Robert  Blemslager  and 
Daniel  Swan. 

McNeal  said  that  If  federal  authorities  de- 
cided to  de-emphaslze  Investigations  of  drug 
pushers,  "we  might  continue  such  efforts  at 
municipal,  county  and  state  levels.  The  drug 
traffic  does  not  recognize  any  boundaries." 

The  four  federal  agents  suspended  were 
Dennis  R.  Morlarty,  who  directed  the  raids; 
Kenneth  Bloemker,  Dennis  W.  Harker  and 
WUUam  C.  Dwyer.  AU  were  full-time  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  agents  except  Dwyer, 
who  participated  In  the  raid  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs. 

Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  officials  here 
refused  to  provide  any  background  Informa- 
tion on  the  suspended  agents.  The  Post-Dis- 
patch learned  that  Morlarty  is  29  years  old 
and  has  been  a  federal  narcotics  agent  since 
Oct  28,  1968. 

•  •  •  •  • 

eral  narcotics  agent  here  after  serving  three 
years  In  the  Navy,  was  Involved  In  a  widely- 
publicized  case  here  only  a  week  after  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  from  an  eight-week  train- 
ing session  In  December  1968. 

In  that  case,  Morlarlty  and  another  agent 
were  beaten  severely  and  robbed  In  a  south 


St.  Louis  tavern  where  they  had  gone  with 
an  Informant  to  make  a  narcotics  purchase. 

The  agents  were  attacked  by  four  suspects 
with  chairs;  one  suspect  pointed  a  revolver 
at  Morlarlty  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  the 
gun  misfired. 

Officials  have  defended  the  strong-arm  tac- 
tics used  by  narcotics  agents  on  the  ground 
that  lives  of  the  agents  often  are  placed  in 
danger  by  suspects. 

In  another  development  yesterday,  the 
Glglottos  gave  their  version  of  the  raids  to 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  officials  from 
Washington  In  a  two-hour  meeting  In  the 
office  of  the  Glglottos'  attorney,  G.  Richard 
Pox. 

Fox  said  after  the  meeting  that  the  agency 
officials  wanted  to  talk  to  the  Glglottos  to 
clear  up  Internal  problems  In  the  antidrug 
agency. 

The  Glglottos  have  not  selected  a  defend- 
ant In  a  suit  they  aj-e  preparing  In  connec- 
tion with  the  raids.  The  Government,  the 
antidrug  agency  and  Individual  agents  could 
be  named  in  the  suit. 

Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  officials  as- 
sured the  Glglottos  In  the  meeting  that  the 
agency  was  conducting  no  Investigation  of 
their  backgrounds.  Glglotto  told  the  Post- 
Dispatch  last  week  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  had  been  making  Inquiries 
about  him. 

The  resident  manager  of  the  townhouse 
complex  In  which  the  Glglottos  live  said  yes- 
terday that  he  told  the  landlord  that  the 
occupants  of  apartment  C — the  apartment 
given  by  Piker  as  his  address — "were  disrupt- 
ing the  whole  complex."  He  said  two  persons 
had  signed  the  lease,  but  he  would  not  say 
If  Piker  was  one. 

The  manager,  who  refused  to  be  Identified, 
said  that  the  landlord  later  had  asked  the 
tenants  to  depart,  and  that  they  had  com- 
plied. The  tenants  moved  out  the  second 
week  of  AprU  after  having  lived  In  the  $200- 
a-month.  seven-room  apartment  less  than  a 
month,  the  manager  said. 

With  his  voice  filled  with  contempt,  Glg- 
lotto told  the  Post-Dispatch  yesterday  that 
the  occupants  of  apartment  C  were  persons 
who  appeared  to  be  hippies. 

He  said  they  stank,  that  their  hair  was 
longer  than  shoulder  length,  and  that  they 
disturbed  him  by  playing  loud  music  as  late 
as  4:30  a.m.  Several  times,  he  said,  he  asked 
the  landlord  to  evict  them. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  4. 

1973] 

Bureaucratic  Rivaiat  in  Drug  Raiding  Cited 

(By  Curt  Matthews) 

Washington,  May  4. — Bureaucratic  In- 
fighting may  lie  behind  the  raids  that  fed- 
eral narcotics  agents  mistakenly  made  on 
two  CoUlnsvUle  homes  on  AprU  23,  a  spokes- 
man for  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (Rep.), 
Illinois,  says. 

The  spokesman  said  that  in  recent  months 
agents  assigned  to  the  new  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  and  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
have  been  competing  to  pile  up  arrests  and 
make  spectacular  drug  seizures. 

Both  of  these  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  carried  on  a  running 
competition  with  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury agents  In  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  an- 
other federal  office  responsible  for  curbing 
drug  traffic. 

"The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  has  been  charged  with  controlling  the 
traffic  of  Illicit  drugs,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  has  had  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
venting the  smuggling  of  drugs,"  Percy  said 
In  Senate  hearings. 

"But  the  right  arm  of  this  network  has 
been  unaware  of  what  the  left  arm  has  been 
doing,  such  that  the  end  result  has  been  a 
comedy  of  errors — or.  perhaps  more  properly, 
a  tragedy  of  errors." 


Percy  said  that  the  competition  and 
lack  of  co-ordination  among  federal  drug 
enforcement  bureaus  had  resulted  In  men  In 
different  uniforms,  wearing  different  badges, 
using  different  criteria  and  different  tech- 
niques m  a  way  that  frequently  frustrated 
the  work  of  the  agencies. 

"Petty  Jealousies,  Jurisdictional  squabbles, 
and  bureaucratic  red  tape  m  the  assembling 
of  critical  Intelligence  data  too  frequently 
have  made  this  feuding  between  agents  an 
unworkable  and  self-defeating  situation,"  he 
said. 

A  source  who  has  worked  with  the  antidrug 
agencies  mentioned  by  Percy  said  that  since 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  was  created 
about  a  year  ago  it  had  been  resented  and 
criticized  by  officials  and  agents  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

"A  natural  competition  developed,"  the 
source  said.  "The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  agents  concentrated  on  the 
big  guys — organized  crime.  The  agents  were 
supposed  to  go  after  the  street  pushers — but 
too  often  they  seemed  more  Interested  in  ar- 
resting addicts  Just  to  pile  up  a  lot  of  ar- 
rests." 

The  raids  were  performed  last  week  In  the 
homes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Glglotto  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Askew  of  CoUlnsvUle 
with  the  Intention  of  arresting  suspected 
heroin  dealers.  Agents,  however.  Invaded 
the  wrong  homes  and  subjected  the  two 
families  to  verbal  and  physical  abuse. 

Glglotto  was  the  first  to  testify  yesterday 
before  a  Madison  County  grand  Jury  Inves- 
tigating the  CoUlnsvUle  raids. 

The  grand  Jury,  In  session  for  more  than 
six  hours,  heard  testimony  also  from  Mrs. 
Glglotto,  Askew,  Askew's  son,  Michael,  and 
five  agents  from  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. It  was  not  learned  what  part  the 
Illinois  agents  had  In  the  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mrs.  GlglDtto  emerged  from  the  courtroom 
In  tears  and  was  embraced  by  her  husband, 
"I  messed  up  what  they  (the  narcotics 
agents)  said,"  she  sobbed. 

Mrs.  Askew  did  not  appear  before  the 
grand  Jury.  She  Is  In  a  BellevlUe  Hospital 
with  a  nervous  condition. 

The  grand  Jury  wlU  reconvene  next 
Thursday. 

A  spokesman  for  Donald  McKay,  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Illinois,  said  today  that  a  federal  grand  Jury 
In  Springfield  would  begin  Investigating  the 
CoUlnsvUle  raids  Monday  morning. 

Fotir  federal  agents  assigned  to  the  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  office  In  St.  Louis 
who  led  the  raid  have  been  suspended  with 
pay,  pending  a  federal  grand  Jury  investiga- 
tion of  the  incident. 

Nine  St.  Louis  police  officers  assigned  to 
the  agepcy  have  been  removed  from  the 
agency  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Seven  of  the  men  were  involved  in 
the  ColllnsvlUe  raids. 

The  St.  Louis  County  Police  Department 
also  has  been  asked  to  remove  its  two  officers 
from  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  by  the 
Justice  Denartment.  The  two  offlcers  are 
Detectives  Donald  L.  Trentham  and  Richard 
C.  Hemphill. 

MaJ.  William  T.  Owens,  chief  of  detectives, 
was  In  the  process  of  having  the  officers  re- 
moved yesterday. 

Myles  J.  Ambrose,  special  assistant  attor- 
ney general  In  charge  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement  office  in  Washington,  called  the 
raids  stupid  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
Involved  reprehensible. 

A  $100,000  civil  suit  has  been  filed  bv  one 
of  the  two  couples  whose  homes  were  In- 
vaded by  the  armed  federal  agents. 

In  testifying  April  12  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  executive  reorganization. 
Percy  recommended  adoption  of  a  plan  ad- 
vanced by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to 
place  all  dnig  law  enforcement  responsibility 
under  one  office  In  the  Justice  Department. 
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"With  the  Implementation  of  this  plan, 
all  federal  narcotics  agents  will  wear  a  com- 
mon badge  and  have  a  common  mission — to 
control  and  eradicate  the  traffic  of  illicit 
drugs."  Percy  said. 

Senator  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff  (Dem.). 
Connecticut,  chairman  of  the  government 
reorganization  subcommittee,  has  named 
Percy  as  chairman  of  a  hearing  in  Chicago 
on  May  18  to  discuss  changes  in  federal  drug 
law  enforcement  with  state  and  local  ofiB- 
cials. 

"The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  deter- 
mine the  Impact  on  state  and  local  anti- 
drug agencies  If  the  new  single  drug  enforce- 
ment agency  is  set  up  at  the  federal  level," 
Stuart  M.  Statler,  counsel  for  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  said. 

A  tentative  list  of  witnesses  includes 
James  Thompson.  Donald  MacKay  and 
Henry  Schwarz.  the  three  United  States  At- 
torneys assigned  to  Jurisdictions  In  nunols. 

MacKay  already  has  Impaneled  a  federal 
grand  Jury  in  Springfield  to  Investigate  the 
Colllnsvllle  raids. 

Other  witnesses  Invited  to  testify  Include 
John  Evans,  regional  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  Chi- 
cago and  J.  Michael  Pltzslmmons,  regional 
director  of  the  office  of  drug  abuse  law  en- 
forcement In  Chicago. 

Although  the  mistaken  drug  raids  took 
place  In  Illinois,  they  were  carried  out  by 
agents  from  the  St.  Louis  office.  Statler  said 
It  was  possible  that  persons  Involved  In  the 
Colllnsvllle  raids  would  be  Invited  to  testify 
at  the  Chicago  hearing. 

Ambrose,  who  frequently  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  frontrunner  to  direct  the  pro- 
posed new  Drug  Law  Enforcement  Agency 
in  the  Justice  Department,  Insisted  earlier 
this  week  that  the  ColllnsvUle  raids  were 
only  the  third  instance  of  alleged  impro- 
priety by  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
agents  since  the  agency  was  formed. 

He  said  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
agents  over  the  last  year  had  made  more 
than  2000  raids,  executed  1200  search  war- 
rants and  served  500  subpenas. 

The  program,  which  operates  in  39  cities 
Including  St.  Louis,  has  resulted  In  6804 
arrests  and  3000  Indictments  from  Illegal 
drug  traffic,  Ambrose  said. 

fProm  the  New  York  Times.  May  4.  1973] 
Law  and  Order  in  Colunsville 

"There  are  those  who  say  that  law  and 
order  are  Just  code  words  for  repression  and 
bigotry;  this  Is  dangerous  nonsense,"  Presi- 
dent Nixon  declared  last  month  as  he  im- 
velled  harsh  new  anti-crime  proposals,  "Law 
and  order  are  code  words  for  goodness  and 
decency  In  America." 

As  If  the  unfolding  Watergate  scandals 
were  not  enough,  two  fresh  disclosures  fur- 
ther serve  to  underscore  the  extent  to  which 
goodness  and  decency  have  been  despoiled  in 
this  country  through  the  perversion  of  Jus- 
tice that  poses  as  law  and  order  today  In 
Washington. 

In  the  small  southern  Illinois  town  of 
Colllnsvllle,  It  was  revealed,  two  families 
were  terrified  by  unkempt  men  shouting  ob- 
scenities who  kicked  down  doors,  overturned 
furniture  and  threatened  them  virlth  guns. 
The  men  were  federal  narcotics  agents,  act- 
ing apparently  without  warrants.  After  dis- 
covering they  had  entered  the  wrong  bouses, 
the  agents  withdrew  without  apologies.  These 
were  not  Isolated  Incidents.  A  Massachusetts 
family  suffered  similar  Indignities  at  the 
hands  of  errant  narcotics  agents  last  Jan- 
uary. 

The  Administration's  haphazard  approach 
to  law  and  order  which  leads  to  such  out- 
rageous abuses  of  the  rights  of  ordinary 
citizens  does  not  extend  to  all  who  may  be 
suspected  of  criminal  activity.  Government 
sources  in  Los  Angeles  reported  that  top- 
ranking  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
have  turned  down  a  request  by  the  Federal 


Bureau  of  Investigation  to  continue  author- 
ized electronic  surveillance  that  they  say 
had  begun  to  penetrate  connections  between 
the  Mafla  and  the  Teamsters'  union,  whose 
president.  Frank  E.  Pltzslmmons,  Is  the 
Nixon  Administration's  staunchest  ally  in 
all  of  labor. 

To  ride  roughshod  over  the  constlttitlonal 
rights  of  citizens  in  the  reckless  pursuit  of 
one  class  of  criminal  while  falling  to  tise 
every  available  legitimate  means  to  detect 
possible  crime  among  those  who  enjoy  favor 
in  high  places  subverts  the  American  system 
of  Justice.  There  can  be  no  order  when  those 
entrusted  with  law  enforcement  themselves 
show  contempt  for  the  law.  Law  and  order 
under  such  conditions  became  code  words 
for  repression  and  hj^jocrlsy. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
May  7,  1973] 

US.   Grano   Jury   To   Hear   Victims  of 
Erroneous  Raids 

Two  Colllnsvllle  families  whose  homes 
were  erroneously  raided  and  ransacked  by 
federal  drug  law  enfoj>«ment  agents  last 
April  23  we  TetQj»U-tTie  Ir  stories  today  to  a 
grand  Jupji'-eonvened  In  United  States  Dis- 
trict C«1art  at  Springfield. 

le  federal  investigation  Is  being  headed 
.S.   Attorney  Donald  B.  McKay  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Glglotto  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Askew  have  testified  before  a 
Madison  County  Circuit  Court  grand  Jury  at 
Edwardsville. 

After  the  raids,  four  federal  narcotics 
agents  were  suspended  and  the  St.  Louis 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  has  removed 
all  nine  of  Its  poUcemeti  who  had  been  work- 
ing with  the  federal  agency  in  the  drive 
against  narcotics  In  eastern  Missouri  and 
southwestern  Illinois. 

Myles  J.  Ambrose,  chief  of  Federal  Drug 
law  Enforcement,  has  acknowledged  from 
his  Washington  office  that  the  agents  con- 
ducted  the   raids  without  search   warrants. 

"It  is  clear  beyond  ravll  that  our  agents 
forcibly  entered  the  homes  of  people  who 
were  not  subjects  of  any  Investigation,"  Am- 
brose said. 

He  warned  his  agents  throughout  the 
country  against  "odious  and  reprehensible" 
raids  on  private  homes.  Ambrose  ordered  the 
use  of  "great  care  and  Judgment  In  every 
way  possible"  In  the  preparation  and  execu- 
tion of  searches  and  arrests. 

Askew  has  filed  a  SIOO.OOO  damage  suit 
against  the  Government,  and  Glglotto  plans 
to  do  the  same. 

Both  families  told  of  long-haired  men 
waving  firearms  and  shouting  obscenities  as 
they  ransacked  the  homes  and  threatened 
the  families  In  a  search  for  drugs. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  11, 

1973] 

Drug    Agency's    Attorney    at    Grand    Jury 

Raid  Inquiry 

A  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  attorney 
was  allowed  Monday  to  sit  in  on  proceedings 
of  a  federal  grand  Jury  in  Springfield.  111., 
that  is  investigating  two  erroneous  drug 
raids  by  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  agents 
last  month  in  ColllnsvUle.  the  Post-Dispatch 
has  learned. 

The  attorney,  Thomas  O'Malley  of  New 
York,  was  present  when  the  grand  Jury 
opened  its  inquiry  and  heard  testimony  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Glglotto.  one  of  the 
Colllnsvllle  couples  whose  homes  were  raided 
mistakenly.  However,  O'Malley  was  not  pres- 
ent on  Tuesday  when  the  other  couple.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Askew,  testified. 

Richard  Shalkewitz.  attorney  for  the  As- 
kews.  criticized  federal  officials  for  allowing 
O'Malley  to  be  present  during  the  opening 
of  the  proceedings. 

"It  seems  like  the  Government  is  starting 
a  whitewash,"  he  said.  "We  (attorneys)  have 


no  right  to  be  In  the  grand  Jury  room  and 
neither  should  anyone  else. 

Normally,  prosecutors  are  the  only  persons 
other  than  the  witness  and  the  Jury  present 
when  grand  Jurors  hear  testimony.  Attorneys 
for  witnesses  or  for  persons  under  investi- 
gation are  not  allowed  to  appear  before  the 
grand  Jury. 

"O'Malley  visited  me  and  my  clients  in  my 
office  and  he  represented  himself  as  being 
here  strictly  on  an  Internal  Investigation," 
Shalkewitz  said. 

"He  represented  himself  as  being  the  staff 
attorney  of  the  DALE  office  in  New  York.  And 
now  he  turns  up  sitting  in  on  the  federal 
grand  Jury  proceedings." 

Shalkewitz  said  that  he  had  been  assured 
by  United  States  Attorney  Donald  B.  Mac- 
kay.  who  is  conducting  the  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigation in  Springfield,  that  the  grand 
jury  would  concern  Itself  only  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  raids. 

"Mackay  had  assured  me  that  he  recog- 
nized that  there  was  a  conflict  between  the 
civil  (suit)  and  the  criminal  (investigation) 
and  that  he  v.'ould  only  concern  himself  with 
the  criminal  (Investigation),"  Shalkewitz 
said. 

The  Askews  have  filed  a  $100,000  civil  suit 
against  the  agents.  A  similar  suit  Is  expected 
to  be  filed  by  the  Glglottos  early  next  week. 

A  spokesman  for  Mackay  said  In  Spring- 
field that  O'Malley  was  present  during  Mon- 
day's grand  Jury  proceedings  at  Mackay's 
request.  ; 

"Because  O'Malley  has  been  Involved  in 
trial  interviews  of  both  agents  and  people 
Involved  in  the  raids,  Mackay  wanted  him 
in  there  to  help  ascertain  who  the  Glglottos 
could  identify  in  this  matter,  such  as  the 
agents  involved,"  the  spokesman  said. 

The  spokesman  said  that  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  had  requested 
that  one  of  its  chief  counsels  be  present  dur- 
ing the  second  day  of  the  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mackay  decided,  however,  that  this  would 
be  inappropriate  and  would  possibly  consti- 
tute a  conflict  of  interest  if  the  bureau  later 
found  it  necessary  to  take  "adverse  adminis- 
trative action"  against  any  of  the  agents  as 
a  result  of  the  raids,  the  spokesman  said. 

He  said  that  before  the  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings began  Tuesday.  Mackay  had  de- 
cided that  he  did  not  need  further  assist- 
ance from  O'Malley  and  that  O'Malley  was 
not  present  during  further  proceedings. 

The  spokesman  emphasized  that  O'Malley 
was  a  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  prose- 
cuting attorney  and  not  an  In-house  counsel. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
May  11.  1973] 

Calls    Collinsville    Raids    Outrageous 
(By  Robert  Adams) 

Washington,  May  11. — Federal  drug  agents 
"acted  like  common  criminals"  and  used 
gestapo-style  tactics  In  a  recent  raid  on  two 
Colllnsvllle,  111.,  homes.  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervln,  Jr.  (Dem.),  North  Carolina,  said  yes- 
terday. 

In  a  strongly  worded  Senate  speech.  Ervln 
called  the  raids  outrageous  and  said  he  has 
asked  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  for  an  explanation. 

Ervln,  who  heads  the  Senate's  subcommit- 
tee on  constitutional  rights,  said  he  would 
ask  that  the  federal  law  allowing  no-knock 
raids  be  changed  If  Ambrose's  explanation 
was  not  satisfactory. 

He  noted  that  the  raids  on  the  homes  of 
Donald  Askew  and  Herbert  Glglotto  in  Col- 
llnsvllle were,  according  to  federal  authori- 
ties, conducted  without  search  or  arrest  war- 
rants. It  was  disclosed  later  that  the  agents 
had  raided  the  wrong  homes. 

"No-knock  searches  are  bad  enotigh.  e.-ne- 
claUy  where  the  search  takes  place  on  the 
wrong  house,"  Ervln  said.  "But  a  no-knock 
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search  without  a  warrant  Is  totally  unjusti- 
fiable, and  Indeed  Is  clearly  Illegal." 

If  news  accounts  of  the  Incidents  are  cor- 
rect, he  said,  "this  means  that  certain  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  see  themselves 
BS  above  the  law." 

Ervin  said  the  ColllnsvUle  raids  were  not 
the  only  examples  of  abuse  of  the  no-knock 
law.  which  allows  agents  to  enter  private 
homes  without  warning  If  they  suspect  Illegal 
drugs  are  present. 

On  Jan.  10,  Ervln  said,  state  police  raided 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Anna  Majette  of  Ports- 
mouth, Mass.  A  similar  raid  took  place  on 
Jan.  26  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Pine  in  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Ervin  cited  news  accounts  indicating  that. 
In  both  cases,  state  police  In  Massachusetts 
had  raided  the  wrong  house  by  mistake. 

The  North  Carolina  Senator  said  similar 
cases  had  occurred  In  Arizona  and  Virginia 
in  1970  and  in  Maryland  In  1971.  "Although 
the  Majette  and  Pine  Incidents  end  the  1970 
and  1971  cases  Involved  state  police,  all  of 
these  illustrate  the  danger  of  no-knock 
raids."  he  declared. 

Of  the  four  raids  this  year,  Ervln  said: 

"In  at  least  one  case  the  occupants  likened 
the  raids  to  Nazi  Gestapo  tactics,  but  they 
all  qualify  in  that  regard, 

"By  far  the  most  outrageous  of  the  four 
incidents  involved  federal  agents  In  the 
Glglotto  and  Askew  raids  In  ColUnsvllie," 
Ervln  went  on.  According  to  news  reports,  he 
noted,  drug  abuse  enfocement  agents  "en- 
tered two  houses  without  warrants,  kicked  In 
the  doors  without  warning,  shouted  obsceni- 
ties and  threatened  the  inhabitants  with 
drawn  weapons.  The  Glglottos  and  Askews 
were  terrified  and  only  temporarily  relieved 
when  the  agents  left  after  discovering  they 
had  entered   the   wrong   house." 

Ervin  said  his  mail  Indicated  that  citizens 
around  the  country  were  outraged  by  the 
actions,  and  would  support  a  move  in  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  government's  no-knock  au- 
thority. 

"I  fervently  believe  that,  if  we  do  not  react 
quickly  and  without  mercy  against  govern- 
ment lawlessness,  our  republican  form  of 
government  is  In  mortal  danger."  Ervin  said. 

In  his  two-page  letter  to  Ambrose.  Ervln 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  raids  and  for 
Information  about  disciplinary  action  taken 
against  the  agents. 

He  asked  for  figures  on  how  many  no-knock 
warrants  had  been  requested  by  the  drug 
abuse  enforcement  agency,  how  niany  had 
been  granted,  how  many  raids  had  been  made 
without  warrants,  and  how  many  raids  had 
resulted  In  citizen  complaints. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
May  13.  1973] 

Suspended   U.S.   Drug   Agent   Testified 
Before  Inquiry  Jury 

(By  Ted   Gest  and  Taylor   Pensoneau) 

The  same  grand  Jury  that  Is  Investigating 
erroneous  raids  by  federal  narcotics  agents 
on  two  Colllnsvllle  homes  Indicted  five  per- 
sons last  week  for  drug  law  violations  partly 
because  of  testimony  from  an  agent  sus- 
pended because  of  the  raids,  the  Post-Dis- 
patch has  learned. 

Grand  jurors  at  United  States  District 
Court  in  Springfield,  111.,  returned  Indict- 
ments against  alleged  members  of  a  cocaine 
ring  last  Tuesday — the  same  day  members 
of  the  Donald  Askew  family  presumably 
made  accusations  in  their  testimony  before 
the  Jury  against  agents  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement  agency. 

Richard  Shalkewitz,  the  Askew's  attorney, 
assailed  the  manner  in  which  prosecutors 
were  proceeding  In  the  two  cases  simultan- 
eously. 

"Here's  a  grand  Jury  on  one  hand  asked  to 
believe  testimony  of  DALE  agents  and  on  the 
other  hand  Is  hearing  testimony  which  may 
lead  to  indictments  against  them,"  he  said. 
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"Is  this  fair?  You're  asking  untrained  people 
on  the  grand  Jury  to  make  these  technical 
decisions." 

Federal  and  local  officers  who  participated 
In  the  raids  have  been  suspended  with  pay 
while  their  actions  are  being  investigated. 
The  Askews  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Glg- 
lotto. whose  homes  were  raided,  have  vehe- 
mently criticized  the  agent's  tactics. 

Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  officials  In 
St.  Louis  said  Friday  that  only  two  of  the 
agency's  19  full-time  agents  here  would  re- 
main on  the  Job  while  the  Colllnsvllle  raids 
were  under  Investigation. 

Richard  K.  Coffin,  an  attorney  for  the 
drug  agency,  confirmed  that  when  agents 
broke  into  the  homes  of  the  Askews  and  the 
Glglottos  they  had  been  seeking  some  of  the 
nine  persons  who  were  Indicted  last  week 
on  the  cocaine  charges. 

Federal  officials  defended  their  handling 
of  the  two  cases,  but  they  later  backtracked 
when  asked  on  Friday  about  a  previous 
denial  that  Kenneth  Bloemker,  an  agent 
suspended  in  the  raid,  had  testified  before 
the  grand  Jury  In  the  cocaine  cases. 

A  spokesman  for  U.S.  Attorney  Donald 
B.  Mackay  in  Springfield  said  in  an  interview, 
"It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Bloemker 
would  have  presented  a  matter  to  the  grand 
Jury  if  he  were  under  suspension.  No.  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  help  present  the  cases  Tues- 
day." 

Meanwhile  Coffin  said  In  St.  Louis  that  al- 
though he  could  not  legally  disclose  who 
had  testified  before  the  grand  Jury,  the  nor- 
mal procedure  was  for  persons  who  had  In- 
vestigated the  case  to  testify.  Coffin  had 
said  that  Bloemker  was  one  of  three  agents 
who    directed    the    cocaine    ln%-estlgatlon. 

Later,  the  spokesman  for  Mackay  called  the 
Post-Dispatch,  withdrew  his  previous  state- 
ment that  Bloemker  did  not  testify,  and  said 
that  It  is  "Inappropriate  to  comment  on  who 
testifies  before  the  grand  Jury." 

The  spokesman  said  also.  "It  is  true  that 
there  may  be  some  of  the  same  people  in- 
volved in  the  investigation  of  the  ColllnsvUle 
raids  and  in  the  possible  criminal  prosecu- 
tions against  individuals  In  the  drug  ring. 

"But  the  grand  Jury  assesses  each  situation 
Independently.  I  Just  do  not  see  the  confilct." 
The  Post-Dispatch  disclosed  Friday  that  a 
drug  agency  attorney  was  allowed  to  sit  In  on 
some  of  the  grand  Jury's  proceedings  Investi- 
gating the  erroneous  raids. 

That  procedure  might  have  violated  a  fed- 
eral regulation  that  only  prosecuting  attor- 
neys— and  not  lawyers  for  persons  under  In- 
vestigation— are  allowed  to  view  grand  Jury 
proceedings  when  witnesses  are  being  inter- 
rogated. 

Coffin's  statement  was  the  first  official  con- 
firmation by  the  antidrug  agency  that  the 
mistaken  raids  were  linked  to  the  Investiga- 
tion of  cocaine  sales. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  generally 
prohibited  the  local  drug  prosecutors  from 
talking  about  the  Colllnsvllle  case. 

Robert  E.  Piker,  one  of  the  nine  persons  In- 
dicted, told  authorities  when  he  was  arrested 
that  he  had  formerly  lived  next  to  the  Glg- 
lottos— the  victims  of  one  of  the  raids  by 
armed  agents  dressed  like  hippies. 

The  Askews,  whose  door  was  broken  down 
by  agents  the  same  night,  have  filed  a  $100,- 
000  suit  against  the  Government.  The  Glglot- 
tos are  expected  to  file  a  similar  suit  soon. 
G.  Richard  Pox,  the  Glglottos'  attorney, 
said  of  the  fact  that  the  same  grand  Jury  was 
looking  Into  both  cases,  "It's  possible"  that 
this  could  affect  whether  federal  Indictments 
(against  the  agents)  are  delivered,  but  It 
won't  affect  the  civil  suit." 

In  another  development.  Senator  Charles 
H.  Percy  (Rep.),  Illinois.  Issued  a  statement 
that  he  Intended  to  make  the  ColllnsvUle 
raids  a  major  Issue  at  a  congressional  hearing 
In  Chicago  on  Friday. 

Percy,  who  had  previously  denounced  the 
raids,  will  preside  at  a  hearing  to  help  deter- 


mine whether  federal  antidrug  agencies 
should  be  consolidated. 

Critics  such  as  Percy  have  cited  rivalry 
among  the  agencies  as  a  contributing  factor 
to  problems  such  as  the  ColllnsvUle  raids. 

Jerry  J.  Murphy,  an  assistant  to  the  presl- 
dentlally  appointed  U.S.  Attorney  In  St. 
Louis,  Is  also  In  charge  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement  office,  which  reports  direct- 
ly to  officials  In  Washington, 

Some  observers  believe  that  confusion  over 
who  was  ultimately  responsible  for  The  ac- 
tions of  agents  In  St.  Louis  was  another 
factor  In  the  CoUlnsvUle  foulup. 

Murphy  said  Friday  that  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement's  accomplishments  here  should 
not  be  overlooked.  He  said  that  as  of  mld- 
AprU,  214  persons  had  been  arrested  as  a 
result  of  Investigations  by  agents  assigned 
to  the  agency's  office  In  St.  Louis. 

More  than  100  of  those  have  been  Indicted 
for  drug  offenses.  Only  two  of  the  nearly 
100  persons  who  have  been  accused  based  on 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  Investlgatlona 
have  been  acquitted. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  Mav  18, 

1973) 

Othek  Victims  Report  Mistaken  Drug  Raids 

(By  Robert  L.  Joiner) 

Chicago,  May  18.— Letters  from  more  than 
50  persons  who  said  that  they  had  been  vic- 
tims of  erroneous  federal  drug  raids  were 
given  today  to  a  congressional  committee  by 
a  Colllnsvllle,  111.,  couple  who  were  the  tar- 
gets of  a  similar  mistaken  raid. 

The  couple  had  received  the  letters  since 
the  mistaken  drug  raids  took  place  at  their 
home  on  April  23. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Glglotto,  who  re- 
ported they  were  terrorized  by  agents  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  agency,  were 
among  the  first  witnesses  to  appear  iDefore 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  reorganization, 
research  and  interr.ational  organizations. 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy.  (Rep.).  Illinois, 
was  conducting  the  hearing  into  the  raid  on 
the  Glglotto  home  and  a  similar  one  the 
same  night  on  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Askew,  also  of  ColllnsvUle. 

Askew,  and  his  son.  Michael,  both  of  whom 
were  home  the  night  the  narcotics  agents 
kicked  In  their  door  In  what  later  was  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  raid  on  the  wrong 
house,  also  were  to  testify  today. 

The  Glglottos,  In  an  interview  with  the 
Post-Dispatch,  said  that  the  letters  on  other 
mistaken  raids  had  been  received  since  the 
wldesperad  publicity  after  the  raid  on  their 
home. 

"We  have  received  over  50  letters  and  sev- 
eral hundred  telephone  calls  where  people 
told  us  that  things  like  this  have  happened 
to  them,"  Glglotto  said. 

Percy  said  that  the  subcommittee  was  con- 
vened "to  determine  whether  the  terrorizing 
raids  on  two  CoUinsville  families  last  month 
represent  a  larger  breakdown  of  fundamental 
due  process  safeguards  in  America." 

The  hearings  were  to  focus  on  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  proposed  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2.  which  would  place  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  federal  drug  law  enforcement 
in  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  the  hearing 
opening.  Percy  said:  "The  plan  arises  in  part 
from  a  situation  where  there  Is  substantial 
evidence  that  federal  drug  law  enforcement 
agents — donning  the  badges  of  different 
agencies  and  employing  different  standariis 
and  tactics — have  not  Infrequently  frustrated 
the  good  Intentions  of  several  agencies  In- 
volved. 

"There  Is  evidence  of  devotion  to  the 
agency  rather  than  the  cause:  of  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  petty  Jealousies  and  an  un- 
willingness to  share  critical  Intelligence  In- 
formation." Percy  continued. 

The  Illinois  Senator  said  that  the  subcom- 
mittee would  leave  the  question  of  Individual 
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responsibility  for  the  ColUnsvllle  raids  to  be 
decided  by  the  Madison  County  grand  Jury 
and  the  Federal  grand  Jury  at  Springfield, 
111.  The  Juries  are  determining  whether  In- 
dictments should  be  Issued  against  the  agents 
Involved  In  the  ColUnsvllle  Incident. 

"If  the  lesson  of  ColUnsvllle  Is  that  'being 
a  narc  means  never  having  to  say  you're 
sorry'  then  I  pledge  here  and  now  to  do 
everything  In  my  power  to  change  that," 
Percy  said.  "It  Is  absolutely  senseless  In  the 
name  of  the  law  to  get  tough  with  Inno- 
cents." 

Three  Illinois  U.S.  Attorneys  urged  sup- 
port of  the  President's  reorganization  plan 
because  they  said  that  under  the  present  plan 
the  fight  against  drug  abuse  Is  fragmented 
and  seriously  hampered  by  the  proliferation 
of  drug  abuse  agencies. 

The  three  were  Donald  Mackay  of  the 
southern  district  with  headquarters  at 
Springfield;  James  R.  Thompson  of  the 
northern  district  at  Chicago  and  Henry  A. 
Schwarz  of  the  eastern  district  at  East  St. 
Louis. 

"The  multlfaceted  enforcement  problem  on 
the  federal  level  will  be  relieved  of  the  bur- 
den of  separate  Investigative  agencies  that 
have  failed  to  consolidate  efforts  to  share  In- 
telligence and  at  worst  get  in  each  other's 
way  when  conducting  surveillance  on  other 
aspects  of  a  narcotics  Investigation,"  Schwarz 
told  the  committee  In  support  of  the  single 
agency  proposal. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

May  20,  19731 

Percy   Assau^   U.S.   Agenct   on   Dbug-Raid 

Tactics 

(By  Robert  L.  Joiner) 

Chicago,  May  19. — Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy  (Rep.),  Illinois,  assailed  the  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  agency  at  a  con- 
gressional committee  hearing  here  for  em- 
ploying "gun-totlng  terrorism"  and  "no- 
knock  tactics"  in  a  mistaken  raid  on  two 
CoUinsvllle  homes  last  month. 

Comments  came  after  testimony  by  Herbert 
Olglotto  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
reorganization,  research  and  International 
organization. 

Olglotto,  whose  ColUnsvllle  home  was  one 
of  two  that  was  mistakenly  raided  last  April 
23  by  Drug  Abuse  Enforcement  agents,  told 
the  sub-committee  that  he  would  have  shot 
the  agents  If  he  bad  had  a  weapon  In  his 
home. 

"Pour  men  would  have  been  dead,"  Olglotto 
testified.  "If  I  had  had  a  pistol  I'd  probably 
have  killed  them." 

Percy  said  that  Olglotto's  testimony  points 
up  the  tremendous  risk  where  someone  could 
be  killed  during  a  no-knock  raid. 

"The  essential  question  is  what  are  you 
trying  to  gain  from  no-knock  In  exchange  for 
the  kind  of  risk  where  someone  could  get 
killed,"  Percy  said. 

Michael  Pltzslmmons,  regional  director  of 
the  agency  In  Chicago,  described  no-knock 
raids  as  Indispensable  to  fighting  drug  abuse. 

"No  knock  does  give  us  the  extra  time 
needed  to  get  In  and  secure  an  area,"  Pitz- 
simmons  told  the  subcommittee.  "The  basic 
reason  behind  the  no-knock  raids  Is  to  keep 
narcotics  from  being  flushed  down  a  toilet 
or  otherwise  destroyed." 

Donald  Askew,  whose  home  also  was  raided 
by  mistake  on  the  same  night,  said  he  plead- 
ed with  the  agents  to  allow  him  to  call  the 
ColUnsvllle  Police  Department.  When  asked 
by  Percy  what  their  reply  was,  Askew  said, 
"One  of  them  told  me,  'No,  I've  got  four 
other  places  to  go  tonight.'  " 

The  comment  drew  laughter  from  the  audi- 
ence during  an  otherwise  solemn  day  of 
hearing  at  which  Mrs.  Evelyn  Olglotto  was 
on  the  verge  of  tears  at  one  p>olnt. 

Both  Mrs.  Olglotto  and  Askew'a  son. 
Michael,  told  the  subcommittee  of  being 
ostracized  and  stigmatized  as  a  result  of  the 
raids. 


"Some  of  my  friends  kind  of  shy  away 
from  me  now."  Askew  said. 

However.  Mrs.  Olglotto  said  that  generally 
persons  had  been  helpful  In  providing  moral 
support  and  telling  similar  experiences 
they've  had  with  narcotics  agents. 

At  the  hearings,  Percy  expressed  misgiv- 
ings over  the  fact  that  the  federal  agency 
had  not  yet  furnished  him  with  a  report 
on  the  raids.  Two  investigators  from  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
conducted  the  investigation  after  the  raids. 
They  submitted  their  rep>ort  to  Myles  J.  Am- 
brose, head  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Agency  Opera- 
tions in  Washington. 

The  focus  of  the  hearings  were  on  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2.  which  would  place  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  federal  drug  law  enforcement 
In  a  new  agency,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  In  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  announcing  the  hearing,  Percy  Indi- 
cated that  the  subcommittee  would  attempt 
to  determine  whether  the  raids  on  the  homes 
of  the  ColUnsvllle  families  represented  Iso- 
lated Incidents  or  were  part  of  a  broader 
problem. 

Information  presented  to  the  subcommit- 
tee by  the  Olglottos  as  well  as  comments  by 
Percy  appeared  to  indicate  that  local  and 
state  narcotics  agents,  not  Drug  Abuse  En- 
forcement agents,  had  conducted  the  most 
erroneous  raids. 

Percy  cited  from  the  Congressional  Record 
cases  In  Massachusetts,  where  state  and  local 
policemen  raided  the  wrong  homes.  In  one 
Incident  In  Wlnthrop.  Mass.,  15  armed 
policemen  In  civilian  clothes  smashed  the 
door  of  the  home  of  Bill  Pine. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  ColUnsvllle  raids,  the 
officers  broke  into  the  wrong  homes,  terri- 
fied the  occupants  and  refused  to  comment 
after  realizing  that  they  had  made  a  mistake. 
The  Olglottos  presented  several  letters  to 
the  subcommittee.  Most  of  the  letters  were 
from  families  around  the  nation  who  said 
that  they  had  been  abused  by  either  local 
or  Stat©  narcotics  agents. 

Many  of  the  letters  simply  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  the  Olglottos.  In  one  case,  Clifford 
Taylor  of  Nashville,  wrote:  "Incidents  such 
as  what  happened  to  you  is  an  e\'eryday 
occurrence  In  the  black  community  and,  be- 
lieve It  or  not,  these  things  have  reached  the 
news." 

A  similar  point  was  made  by  two  former 
narcotic  addicts,  Spellman  Young  and  Claude 
Rhodes,  before  the  subcommittee  hearings. 

One  of  the  addicts  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  ColUnsvllle  Incident  was  an  ordi- 
nary occurence  In  his  neighborhood. 

"It  was  nothing  to  have  my  door  beaten 
down  and  pistols  waved  at  my  mother  and 
sister  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  drugs," 
Young  said. 

Rhodes  told  Percy  that  persons  from  bis 
neighborhood  "enjoy  ColUnsville.  enjoy 
Watergate  tiecause  we  hope  it  wakes  you  up." 
The  hearing  will  continue  next  month  In 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  with  Senators  Sam  Nunn 
(Dem.),  Oeorgla.  who  Joined  Percy  In  Chi- 
cago, as  chairman. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch, 
May  27, 1973] 

Asks  Panel  for  Inquiry  on  Two  Raids 

Representative  Melvln  Price  (Dem),  East 
St.  Louis,  has  requested  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  erroneous  raids  on  the 
homes  of  two  CollinsvlUe  couples  by  federal 
narcotics  agents. 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Rodino 
(Dem.) ,  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Price  noted  that  there  had 
been  "a  great  deal  of  concern  in  the  com- 
munity over  their  (federal  aeents)  actions." 

The  couples.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Olglotto 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Askew,  have  ac- 
cused   the    narcotics    agents    of    terrorizing 


them  by  breaking  Into  their  homes  on  April 
23.  Both  couples  have  filed  suits  against  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 

Price  asked  the  committee  to  look  Into  the 
administrative  controls,  guidelines,  training 
procedures,  and  operating  directives  of  the 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement, 
which  conducted  the  raids. 

"The  fight  against  drug  abuse,  particularly 
heroin  trafficking.  Is  too  Important  to  have 
It  collapse  because  of  bureaucratic  impro- 
prieties and  misconduct  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cials charged  with  the  responsibility,"  he 
said. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis-Dispatch,  June  10,  1973] 
Civil  Rights  Unit  Investigating  Drug  Raids 

AT  COLLINSVUXE 

(By  Curt  Matthews) 

Washington,  June  9. — The  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  brought  into  the  Investigation  of  the 
mistaken  drug  raids  that  federal  agents  made 
last  April  23  on  two  CoUinsvllle  homes. 

A  source  close  to  the  case  has  told  the  Post- 
Dispatch  that  a  federal  grand  Jury  In  Spring- 
field had  heard  testimony  Indicating  "a  lot  of 
aspects"  to  the  case  not  previously  disclosed. 

The  criminal  section  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  Is  conducting  the  Investigation  into 
the  ColllnsvUle  Incident.  The  section  gener- 
ally handles  cases  Involving  "the  deprivation 
of  civil  rights  of  private  citizens". 

A  representative  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Division 
was  in  Springfield  last  week,  a  source  close 
to  the  case  said,  working  with  Donald  Mac- 
Kay,  the  United  States  Attorney  In  Spring- 
field, who  is  conducting  the  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigation. 

MacKay,  William  O'Connor,  deputy  assist- 
ant attorney  general  In  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, and  representatives  from  the  offices  of 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (Rep.)  Illinois,  met 
Friday  to  discuss  the  latest  developments  of 
the  ColUnsvllle  case. 

The  grand  Jury's  Inquiry  In  Sprlngfied  Is 
continuing  a  spokesman  In  Percy's  office  said. 
Percy  was  said  to  be  "exasperated"  and 
"greatly  disturbed"  by  what  had  recently 
been  learned  about  the  ColUnsvllle  case. 

One  source  who  has  followed  closely  the 
Government's  handling  of  the  investigation 
of  the  drug  raids  said  circumstances  before 
and  after  the  erroneous  raids  required  Inves- 
tigation by  the  ClvU  Rights  Division. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Division  took  responsibil- 
ity for  the  investigation  last  week,  replacing 
investigators  assigned  from  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
Agents  drawn  from  the  bureau  and  assigned 
to  the  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  office  In 
St.  Louis  led  the  misdirected  raids  In  ColUns- 
ville. 

Federal  authorities  have  already  acknowl- 
edged that  the  raids  were  made  without  first 
obtaining  search  warrants  as  required  by  law, 
that  agents  went  to  the  vrrong  homes,  and 
that  a  number  of  federal  regulations  and 
procedures  were  violated  In  the  raids.  Both  of 
the  ColUnsvllle  families  whose  homes  were 
mistakenly  entered  have  sued  the  Oovern- 
ment. 

Four  federal  agents  assigned  to  the  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  office  in  St.  Louis 
have  been  suspended  as  a  result  of  the  raids, 
and  local  police  authorities  were  asked  by 
Myles  J.  Ambrose,  assistant  attorney  general 
In  charge  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment agency,  to  withdraw  from  the  St.  Louis 
office  any  of  their  personnel  involved  in  the 
raid. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Division  Investigation  of 
the  Incident  Is  expected  to  go  beyond  the 
conduct  of  the  raids  and  look  into  charges 
that  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  or  Dangerous 
Drugs  personnel  Investigating  the  Incident 
harassed  the  two  ColUnsville  families  In- 
volved. 

Herbert  Gi^lotto.  one  of  those  whose  homes 
was  entered  mistakenly  by  the  agents,  says 
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that  after  the  raids  an  Intensive  Investiga- 
tion of  his  life  and  background  was  con- 
ducted and  that  some  of  those  making  the 
inquiry  Identified  themselves  as  agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

WiUlam  D.  Ruckelshaus,  acting  director  of 
the  FBI,  told  Senator  Percy  In  a  letter  dated 
May  25  that  "the  FBI  In  no  way  was  In- 
volved In  this  matter." 

The  FBI  will  be  Involved  in  the  ClvU  Rights 
Division's  Investigation  of  the  CoUlnsvlUe  In- 
cident, a  Justice  Department  spokesman  said. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
June  11,  1973] 
Suspended  Agent  "Courier"  in  Raid 
(By  Curt  Matthews) 
Washington,  June  11. — A  suspended  fed- 
eral drug  agent  who  was  Involved  In  a  nar- 
cotics raid  Friday  night  in  MaryvUle,  111.,  had 
a  "nonenforcement"  role,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  office  In 
Washington  said  today. 

Dennis  Morlarty,  one  of  four  agents  sus- 
pended In  April  for  taking  part  In  a  mis- 
taken raid  on  two  ColllnsvUle  homes,  served 
as  a  "courier"  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  driving  to  Alton,  111., 
to  obtain  a  search  warrant  for  the  raid  Fri- 
day, the  spokesman  for  DALE  said  today. 

Although  other  DALE  agents  stUl  under 
suspension  for  their  part  in  the  ColUnsvllle 
raid  two  months  ago  were  reported  to  have 
taken  part  In  the  raid  Friday  night,  a  spokes- 
man for  DALE  said  that  to  his  knowledge 
Morlarty  was  the  only  suspended  officer  In- 
volved In  the  MaryvUle  raid. 

The  spokesman  said  that  the  raid  Friday 
night  was  an  operation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  that  the 
DALE  office  In  St.  Louis  provided  only  legal 
assistance  In  securing  the  necessary  search 
warrant. 

The  suspended  DALE  agents  have  been 
working  in  administrative  Jobs  at  the  St. 
Louis  office  of  BNDD  for  the  last  sU  weeks. 
A  DALE  spokesman  said  that  Morlarty's  role 
as  courier  In  securing  the  search  warrant 
for  the  MaryvUle  raid  would  not  violate  the 
terms  of  his  suspension. 

Morlarty  delivered  the  search  warrant  to 
Ed  Ir\-in,  special  agent  In  charge  of  the  St. 
Louis  office  of  the  BNDD,  but  reportedly  did 
not  participate  In  the  raid  In  MaryvUle  hi 
which  two  men  were  arrested  and  a  half- 
poimd  of  what  Is  believed  to  be  cocaine  was 
seized. 

Jerry  J.  Murphy,  attorney  In  charge  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  office  In  St. 
Louis,  said  today  he  believed  that  none  of 
the  suspended  agents  had  participated  In  the 
search  of  the  motel  room  in  MaryvUle. 

The  suspended  agents  have  been  working 
in  the  drug  unit's  office  In  downtown  St. 
Louis  since  their  suspension  with  pay  was 
announced.  Murphy  said.  That  work  Included 
co-ordinating  preparations  for  the  MaryvUle 
raid,  he  said. 

Murphy  said  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
exact  terms  of  the  suspensions  and  had 
not  been  given  a  written  statement  out- 
lining what  the  suspended  agents  could  do 
or  could  not  do. 

The  suspended  agents  generally  are  not 
being  allowed  to  participate  In  official  activi- 
ties outside  of  the  office  that  required  them 
to  be  armed.  Murphy  said. 

Murphy  referred  questions  on  the  Mary- 
vUle search  to  Irvln.  Murphy  explained  that 
he  had  not  been  present  at  the  raid  and 
that  Irvln,  who  Is  the  chief  agent  in  the 
antidrug  office  In  St.  Louis,  would  be  the 
proper  source  of  Information. 

According  to  Information  provided  by  the 
DALE  office  In  Washington,  Morlarty  was 
the  only  avaUable  agent  in  the  BNDD  office 
when  the  call  came  Late  Friday  afternoon 
indicating  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
search  warrant. 
Morlarlty  gathered  the  necessary  data  to 


secure  the  warrant,  took  It  to  Richard  K. 
Coffin,  a  special  attorney  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  working  in  the  DALE  office 
In  St.  Louis,  and  Coffin  signed  the  affidavit 
requesting  the  warrant. 

Morlarty  then  drove  in  a  private  auto- 
mobUe  to  Alton,  where  the  affidavit  for  the 
warrant  was  presented  to  Federal  Magistrate 
Ronald  C.  Mottaz. 

Although  Morlarty's  mission  to  Alton  re- 
quired overtime  work,  he  was  not  paid  over- 
time because  of  his  suspension.  A  spokes- 
man for  Dale  said  that  under  terms  of  his 
suspension  he  neither  carries  a  firearm  nor 
wears  a  badge  when  working  at  the  BNDD 
office  In  St.  Louis. 

The  MaryvUle  raid  came  as  part  of  a  six- 
week  Investigation  Into  shipments  of  cocain» 
from  South  America,  through  St.  Louis  and 
on  to  the  West  Coast.  The  Investigation  has 
been  a  Joint  operation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  In  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
In  the  Treasury  Department 

A  story  In  yesterday's  editions  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  quoted  Irvln  as  saying  that  of  the 
four  to  six  agents  who  participated  In  the 
MaryvUle  raid  several  were  officers  who  had 
been  suspended  with  pay  last  month  for 
participation  In  the  ColllnsvUle  raids.  Irvln 
said  the  agents  used  their  own  automobUee 
and  were  not  paid  for  the  MaryvUle  raid. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  June  12, 

1973] 

Suspended  Drug  Men  Back  on  Job  in  Week 

(By  Curt  Matthews) 

Washington,  June  12. — Four  federal  nar- 
cotics agents  reported  suspended  for  con- 
ducting mistaken  drug  raids  In  ColUnsvllle 
two  months  ago  were  back  at  work  for  an- 
other federal  drug  unit  In  St.  Louis  within 
a  week  after  their  suspensions,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  has  been  told.  They  have  been  work- 
ing regularly  since  that  time. 

The  agents  were  not  suspended  from  work 
In  the  drug  enforcement  program,  only  from 
"investigative  activities,"  a  spokesman  for 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  said  yesterday. 

Such  a  distinction  was  not  made  on  May  1 
when  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  special  assistant  at- 
torney general  for  the  office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement  In  Washington,  announced 
that  the  four  DALE  agents  were  being  sus- 
pended. He  said:  "the  BNDD  agents  assigned 
to  DALE  Involved  In  the  (CoUinsvllle)  inci- 
dent have  been  suspended  from  further  as- 
signments untU  this  case  Is  concluded." 

The  erroneous  drug  raids  In  ColllnsvUle  are 
the  subject  of  a  grand  Jury  investigation  In 
Springfield,  111.,  and  a  continuing  Investiga- 
tion by  the  criminal  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  in  the  Justice  Department. 

The  agents  were  assigned  from  the  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  to  the  Drug  Law  Enforcement 
office  In  St.  Louis  when  they  took  part  in  the 
raids  mistakenly  directed"  at  two  private 
residences  In  ColllnsvUle  on  April  23.  After 
suspension  from  Investigative  work  with 
DALE,  the  agents  began  reporting  dally,  at 
full  pay,  to  the  office  of  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  St.  Louis.  Both  the 
DALE  and  the  Narcotics  Bureau  offices  are 
In  the  Federal  Building  at  317  North  Eleventh 
Street,  St.  Louis. 

Investigation  by  the  Post-Dispatch  has 
disclosed  that  the  four  agents  suspended 
"from  further  assignment"  with  DALE  on 
May  1  were  actually  back  on  the  Job  in  lim- 
ited status  five  days  later  with  the  narcotics 
bureau  In  St.  Louis. 

Following  up  on  Ambrose's  announcement 
of  the  suspension,  John  E.  Ingersoll,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  sent  a  telegram  on  May  1  to 
Vernon  D.  Meyer,  regional  director  of  the 
bureau's  office  in  Kansas  City  who  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  agency. 


The  telegram  said :  "This  Is  to  confirm  your 
authority  to  place  the  foUowUig  named  per- 
sonnel In  a  nonduty  status,  with  pay,  effec- 
tive beginning  of  business  May  1,  1973."  The 
telegram  then  named  Morlarlty,  Bloemker, 
Harker  and  Dwyer  and  cited  the  federal  reg- 
ulations that  gave  Ingersoll  the  right  to  place 
them  In  "nonduty"  status. 

However,  a  few  days  after  the  telegram 
was  sent.  Meyer  says  he  received  a  telephone 
call  from  the  narcotics  bureau  office  la  Wash- 
ington pointing  out  that  under  ClvU  Service 
regulations  the  men  could  be  held  In  non- 
duty  status  for  only  five  days  without  some 
action  to  resolve  their  case — either  suspen- 
sion without  pay  or  reinstatement  to  duty. 

"The  BNDD  did  not  feel  It  was  prepared 
at  that  point  to  suspend  the  men — the 
agency  didn't  have  the  necessarj  facts — 
so  they  were  placed  In  a  limited  duty  rtatus,' 
Meyer  explains. 

Sources  In  Washington  contend  that  to 
suspend  the  men  without  pay  would  have 
been  an  Implicit  acknowledgement  by  the 
bureau  and  DALE  that  the  men  were  guUty 
of  some  wrongdoing  in  relation  to  the  Col- 
llnsvUle raids.  Neither  agency  apparently 
wanted  to  go  that  far  prior  to  completion  of 
the  grand  Jury  Investigation  In  Springfield. 
Both  the  narcotics  bureau  and  DALE  do 
essentially  the  same  kind  of  work — enforce- 
ment of  the  federal  narcotics  laws.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  agencies  Is  sometimes 
hazy  and,  as  one  Department  of  Justice 
spokesman  said,  "the  strucutre  In  St.  Louis  is 
confused." 

A  spokesman  for  the  narcotics  bureau  In 
Washington  said  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  suspension,  the  four  St.  Louis  narcotics 
agents  were  permitted  to  work  In  the  nar- 
cotics bureau  office  after  suspension  from 
DALE.  They  were  permitted  to  make  court- 
room and  grand  Jury  appearances,  do  back- 
up work  related  to  Investigations  and  gen- 
erally assist  other  agents  not  under  sus- 
pension. 

The  suspended  agents,  who  were  required 
to  surrender  their  weapons  and  official  Iden- 
tification (badges),  were  not  permitted  to 
engage  In  surveUlance,  out  of  office  Interro- 
gations, or  other  "Investigative  work"  related 
to  enforcement  of  drug  abuse  laws. 

The  four  suspended  agents,  who  since  the 
first  week  In  May  have  been  working  dally 
In  the  narcotics  bureau  office  in  St.  Louis,  are 
Dennis  R.  Morlarlty.  leader  of  the  mistaken 
drug  raids  Ui  ColllnsvUle;  Kenneth  Bloem- 
ker, Dennis  W.  Harker  and  WUliam  C 
Dwyer. 

The  continued  participation  of  the  sup- 
posedly suspended  agents  In  drug  law  en- 
forcement In  St.  Louis  came  to  light  Monday 
when  It  was  learned  that  Morlarlty  was  in- 
volved In  obtaining  a  search  warrant  for  a 
successful  drug  raid  last  Frldav  in  MarvvUle 
lU.,  near  ColllnsvUle. 

A  spokesman  for  DALE  origlnaUy  said  that 
Morlarlty  was  merely  "a  courier'  and  not  In- 
volved In  last  Friday's  raids  because  he  was 
the  only  one  In  the  bureau's  office  when  the 
need  for  a  search  warrant  arose.  Morlarlty 
drove  to  Alton  to  obtain  the  warrant  from  a 
federal  magistrate  there. 

However,  later  It  was  learned  that  Richard 
K.  Coffin,  a  special  attorney  for  the  Justice 
Department  working  In  the  DALE  office  In  St. 
Louis,  followed  Morlarlty  to  Alton  in  a  sepa- 
rate automobile.  It  was  Coffin  who  signed  the 
affidavit  requesting  the  search  warrant  that 
led  to  last  Friday's  raid. 

After  obtaining  the  warrant.  Coffin  returned 
to  St.  Louis  and  Morlarlty  took  the  warrant 
to  MaryvUle  where  he  delivered  it  to  Edmund 
Irvln,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  St. 
Louis  office  of  the  narcotics  bureau. 

Although  Morlarlty  was  in  MaryvUle  short- 
ly before  the  raid  took  place.  Irvln  insists 
that  the  suspended  agent  did  not  take  part  In 
the  raid  at  the  Bo  Jon  Inn  in  MaryvUle. 

The  only  law  enforcement  agents  who  actu- 
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ally  entered  the  motel  room  where  two  men 
were  arrested  and  a  half  pound  of  contraband 
substance  seized  were  Irvln,  Marj-vllle  Police 
Chief  Ray  Hasty,  Sgt.  John  C.  Lucas  Jr.,  of 
the  MaryvlUe  police  department,  and  an  un- 
identified under-cover  agent  with  the  nar- 
cotics bureau. 

Two  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  were 
on  the  motel  grounds  at  the  time  of  the 
raid,  but  did  not  enter  the  building. 

A  spokesman  for  the  narcotic's  bureau  In 
Washington  said  the  undercover  agent  must 
remain  anonymous  to  protect  his  "cover." 
The  spokesman  said  he  was  not  one  of  the 
four  suspended  agents  and  In  fact  had  never 
been  assigned  to  a  DALE  office. 

Meyer  says  he  communicated  by  telephone 
the  Information  on  May  1  that  the  four 
DALE  agents  In  St.  Louis  were  to  be  placed 
on  nonduty  status.  He  said  that  It  Is  his 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  men  conform 
to  the  terms  of  their  status  and  any  restric- 
tions placed  upon  their  activities.  He  said  he 
did  not  think  that  Morlarlty's  role  In  the 
raid  In  MaryvlUe  last  Friday  violated  his 
"limited  duty"  status. 

Jerry  J.  Murphy,  attorney  In  charge  of 
the  DALE  office  In  St.  Louis,  said  yesterday 
that  he  believed  that  none  of  the  suspended 
agents  had  participated  in  the  actual  search 
of  the  MaryvlUe  motel  room. 

The  suspended  agents  generally  are  not  be- 
ing allowed  to  participate  In  DALE  activities 
outside  of  the  office  that  required  them  to 
be  armed.  Murphy  said. 

But  he  conceded  that  he  had  not  been  pro- 
vided with  written,  detailed  guidelines  by 
DALE  officials  In  Washington  of  what  work 
the  suspended  agents  should  be  allowed  to  do 
while  they  were  under  suspension. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  June  14, 

1973] 

Agents  Uncontrolled 

A  successful  raid  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers Is  usually  an  occasion  for  pride  among 
the  authorities  Involved.  Thus  It  Is  some  Indi- 
cation of  the  curious  state  of  affairs  within 
the  federal  antidrug  program  that  a  raid  was 
conducted  la.st  week  In  MaryvlUe.  HI.,  some 
suspicious  substance  was  confiscated,  two  ar- 
rests were  made  and  yet  all  agencies  Involved 
are  emphatically  denying  responsibility  for 
It.  The  office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment says  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  was  In  charge  of  the  raid,  while 
the  BNDD  claims  It  was  a  DALE  operation. 

Federal  antidrug  offices  are  not  usually  re- 
luctant about  taking  credit  for  arrests  or 
drug  seizures,  so  one  might  conclude  that  the 
MaryvlUe  raid  was  more  of  an  embarrassment 
than  anything  else — as  It  probably  Is.  inas- 
much as  one  of  the  officers  helping  with  the 
affair  was  one  of  four  DALE  agents  who  the 
public  had  been  led  to  believe  were  suspended 
for  conducting  a  Oestapo-Uke  raid  In  CoUlns- 
vlUe  two  months  ago.  The  fact  that  each 
agency  is  trying  to  fob  off  the  responsibility 
for  the  Marjrvllle  raid  on  the  other  suggests 
that  supervisory  officials  In  regional  offices 
and  In  Washington  are  unable  to  control  the 
activities  of  their  local  agents  and.  Indeed, 
are  Ignorant  of  what  their  field  operatives 
sure  doing. 

Fortunately,  both  DALE  and  BNDD  are 
scheduled  to  become  absorbed  July  1  along 
with  two  other  federal  narcotics  agencies  into 
a  single  office  in  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Efrug  Enforcement  Agency.  At  the  very  least, 
the  new  agency  should  bring  a  much  needed 
element  of  co-ordination  Into  federal  anti- 
drug activities.  President  Nixon  is  expected 
to  announce  shortly  the  appointment  of  an 
administrator  for  DBA,  and  the  selection  of 
a  strong  and  able  personality  is  Imperative  if 
any  semblance  of  central  control  is  to  be  es- 
tablished within  the  federal  narcotics  pro- 
gram. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

June  19,  1973] 

ADMrrs  Error  on  Drug  Agent 

(By  Curt  Matthews  and  Ted  Gest) 

Washington,  June  19. — A  federal  narcotics 
agent,  under  suspension  of  his  part  in  two 
mistaken  drug  raids  in  ColllnsvlUe  on  April 
23,  should  not  have  taken  part  In  a  raid 
June  8  In  MaryvlUe.  111.,  near  ColUnsviUe,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  has  confirmed. 

"The  guy  should  not  have  been  there,"  the 
spokesman  said.  "There's  no  question  about 
that." 

The  reference  was  to  Dennis  Morlarty.  an 
agent  In  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  Morlarty, 
along  with  three  other  federal  narcotics 
agents,  was  suspended  after  the  CoUlnsvUle 
Incident  by  Myles  J.  .■\mbrose.  special  assist- 
ant attorney  general  in  charge  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  (D.'VLE)  office  in 
Washington. 

In  another  development,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  yesterday  began  In- 
vestigating the  CoUlnsvUle  raids.  The  In- 
vestigation Is  under  the  direction  of  Fred 
Fehl.  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  FBI's 
Cleveland  office. 

Fehl  refused,  to  comment  on  the  scope  of 
the  Investigation.  He  said  that  the  F^I  had 
been  ordered  to  Investigate  the  case  Ly  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  FBI,  the  nar- 
cotics bureau  and  DALE  are  all  units  within 
the  Justice  Department. 

An  FBI  spokesman  in  Washington  said 
the  agency  was  entering  the  CoUlnsvUle  case 
apparently  because  of  allegations  that  the 
civil  rights  of  two  couples  were  violated  by 
federal  narcotics  agents. 

The  FBI  normally  does  not  Inve.stlgate 
other  federal  investigative  agencies  unless  a 
civil  rights  issue  is  involved,  the  spokesman 
said. 

Agents  from  other  cities  often  are  brought 
in  to  Investigate  civil  rights  cases  to  assure 
impartiality,  he  said. 

The  narcotics  bureau  source  has  con- 
firmed that  immediately  after  learning  of 
the  agent's  role  In  the  MaryvlUe  raid.  John 
E.  Ingersoll,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  ordered  the 
agency's  regional  office  in  Kansas  City  to 
clarify  the  status  of  the  four  suspended 
agents. 

His  directive  was  addres-sed  to  Vernon  D. 
Meyer,  the  agency's  regional  director  In  Kan- 
sas City,  who  exercises  administrative  au- 
thority over  the  federal  drug  law-  enforce- 
ment program  In  St.  Louis.  The  directive  was 
reported  to  have  been  sent  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  of  last  week. 

IngersoU's  directive  is  said  to  state  more 
forcefully  the  terms  of  the  limited  duty 
status  of  the  four  narcotics  agents  who  were 
suspended  bv  Ambrose  after  the  CoUlnsvUle 
raid. 

It  was  disclosed  after  Morlarty's  participa- 
tion in  the  MaryvlUe  raid  that  the  four 
suspended  agents  began  working  regiUarly 
in  the  narcotics  bureau  office  In  St.  Louis 
five  days  after  their  "suspension  from  fur- 
ther assignment"  by  Ambrose  on  May  1. 

A  source  at  the  bureau  said  the  directive 
sent  last  week  by  Ingersoll.  which  has  not 
been  made  public,  specified  that  the  four 
suspended  agents  were  to  engage  only  in  "ad- 
ministrative work  in  the  office"  except  when 
testifying  about  pending  cases  before  grand 
Juries  or  courts. 

The  spokesman  said  that  the  directive  re- 
defined the  Jurisdiction  of  the  St.  Louis  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  placed  off  limits  to  the  St.  Louis 
office  all  drug  law  enforcement  operations  in 
lUlnois. 

Henceforth,  narcotics  enforcement 

throughout  lUinols,  including  those  areas  in 


Madison  and  St,  Clair  Counties  near  St.  Louis, 
will  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  narcotics  bureau. 

The  bureau  spokesman,  reversing  an  ear- 
lier statement,  confirmed  that  the  Maryville 
raid  was  an  operation  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
Earlier  he  had  insisted  that  it  had  been  an 
operation  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment agency  In  St.  Louis. 

The  spokesman  denied  reports  that  Morl- 
arty not  only  was  on  the  scene  of  the  Mary- 
vUle  raid  but  al.so  searched  the  premises  in- 
volved and  seized  various  items — Including  a 
substance  believed  to  be  cocaine — from  two 
men  arrested  In  the  raid. 

"Morlarty  was  present,  but  he  did  not 
take  part  in  the  search  and  he  did  not  seize 
anything,"  the  spokesman  said. 

The  CoUlnsvUle  raid  in  which  Morlarty 
and  the  other  suspended  narcotics  agents 
mistakenly  broke  into  two  homes  of  persons 
not  suspected  of  dealing  in  drugs,  is  under 
grand  Jury  investigation  in  Springfield  and 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

In  responding  to  the  directive  from  Inger- 
soll, Duane  Letter,  acting  head  of  narcotics 
bureau  here,  said  that  Morlarty  and  the  other 
officers  would  be  placed  on  limited  duty. 

"The  directive  simply  reaffirmed  what  the 
original  directive  said  about  the  limited  du- 
ties of  Morlarty,"  he  said.  "He  and  others 
will  be  cut  to  administrative  work  and  tes- 
tifying In  cases." 

He  indicated  that  no  confusion  existed 
between  the  bureau  and  DALE  in  connection 
with  the  MaryvlUe  raid. 

"We  knew  that  BNDD  was  in  charge.  A 
spokesman  from  the  Kansas  City  office  had 
indicated  that.  But  your  paper  checked  with 
the  regional  director  in  Chicago,  who  had 
been  away  from  the  office  and  was  not  com- 
pletely familiar  with  the  raid,  although  all 
information  was  at  his  office." 

Leiter  said  that  taking  the  East  Side  out 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bureau's  office  here 
would  not  mean  that  law  enforcement  would 
suffer. 

"We  see  no  change  in  the  law  enforcement 
efforts  In  Illinois  as  a  result  of  the  change." 
he  said.  "Chicago  still  will  have  plenty  of 
manpower." 

Leiter  confirmed  also  that  Edmund  C. 
Irvln,  chief  investigator  for  the  DALE  office 
\n  St.  Louis,  had  been  shifted  to  the  Kansas 
City  office.  Irvln  was  in  charge  of  the  recent 
MaryvlUe  raid,  but  not  ttie  CoUinsviUe  raids. 

The  announcement  of  Irvin's  new  duties 
was  part  of  IngersoU's  directive  that  was  is- 
sued after  one  of  four  narcotics  bureau 
agents  who  were  suspended  after  the  CoUlns- 
vUle raids  took  an  active  role  In  the  MaryvUle 
incident. 

Irvln,  as  DALE'S  chief  Investigator,  was 
held  accountable  for  the  MaryvlUe  incident 
in  which  Morlarty,  one  of  the  four  suspended 
officers,  participated. 

It  Is  reported  that  Irvln  was  transferred  to 
the  Kansas  City  office,  pend'ng  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  raid,  but  Leiter  said:  "He  has 
not  been  transferred.  He's  on  temporary  duty 
in  Kansas  City.  It's  not  a  transfer." 

An  investigation  of  the  CoUinsviUe  drug 
raids  was  started  May  7  by  a  federal  grand 
Jury  in  Springfield.  However,  Donald  B. 
Mackay,  the  United  States  Attorney  at 
Springfield,  has  repeatedly  refused  to  com- 
ment on  that  inquiry. 

Mackay  has  refused  to  answer  questions 
concerning  the  scope  and  extent  of  tE»  in- 
quiry, its  possible  length  and  the  nature  of 
the  specific  parts  of  the  raids  under  investi- 
gation. 

Mackay  has  emphasized  that  a  federal 
grand  jury  proceeding  is  secret,  and  has  said 
that  his  policy  is  not  to  comment  on  any 
such  proceedings,  even  one  with  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  CoUinsviUe  raids. 
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[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  June  20, 
1973] 

FBI  WnJENS  Inquiry  on  DALE'S  Actions 
(By  Robert  L.  Joiner) 

The  federal  investigation  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  office  is  spreading 
beyond  the  mistaken  raids  In  CoUlnsvUle 
last  April,  the  Post-Dispatch  learned  today. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents. 
Just  assigned  to  the  Investigation,  are  look- 
ing into  previous  incidents  in  which  DALE 
operatives  were  Involved,  Including  a  mis- 
taken identification  of  a  City  Hospital  clerk 
suspected  of  being  a  drug  pusher. 

The  man.  Sterling  Bell  Jr.,  said  that  he 
was  called  by  the  FBI  yesterday  and  agreed 
to  discuss  details  of  his  experience  with 
DALE  last  October.  Bell's  story,  published 
earlier  In  the  Post-Dispatch,  was  that  DALE 
agents  approached  him  in  a  threatening 
manner  as  he  left  work  and  failed  to  clearly 
identify  themselves.  When  Bell  resisted,  he 
was  charged  with  assaulting  an  officer.  No 
drug  charges  ever  were  placed  against  him. 

At  least  three  federal  units  now  are  in- 
volved in  the  inquiry  into  the  DALE  opera- 
tions, which  first  came  under  question  after 
the  drug  agents  mistakenly  raided  two 
homes  in  CoUinsviUe  and  terrorised  the 
innocent  residents. 

A  federal  grand  Jury  in  Springfield  began 
investigating  the  CoUinsviUe  raids  shortly 
after  they  occurred.  Last  week,  the  civil 
rights  division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
announced  it  had  entered  the  investigation, 
on  the  ground  that  clvU  rights  violations 
might  be  Involved,  Now  the  FBI  has  come  In, 
reportedly  at  the  request  of  Donald  B.  Mac- 
kay, United  States  attorney  at  Springfield, 
who  Is  In  charge  of  the  grand  Jury  inquiry. 

Disclosure  of  the  approach  to  Bell  is  the 
first  concrete  Indication  that  the  Investiga- 
tion has  gone  beyond  the  CoUlnsvUle  In- 
cidents. Federal  agencies  are  reported  to 
have  received  numerous  complaints  from 
others  who  have  had  dealings  with  DALE. 

The  CoUlnsvUle  investigation  is  being  di- 
rected by  Fred  Fehl,  special  agent  in  charge 
of  the  FBI's  Cleveland  office. 

Fehl  said  yesterday  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  ordered  the  investigation. 

An  FBI  spokesman  in  Washington  said 
yesterday  that  the  agency  was  entering  the 
CoUlnsvUle  case  apparently  because  of  aUe- 
gations  that  DALE  agents  had  violated  the 
clvU  rights  of  two  couples. 

The  FBI  normally  does  not  Investigate 
other  federal  agencies  vmless  a  civil  rights 
Issue  Is  Involved,  the  spokesman  said. 

In  the  CoUlnsvUle  cases,  the  Herbert 
Glglotto  and  Donald  Askew  famUies  charged 
that  they  were  terrorized  by  DALE  agents 
who  later  admitted  that  they  had  invaded 
the  wrong  homes.  Both  families  have  filed 
suits  against  the  agents. 

The  Bell  Incident  occurred  last  October, 
when  agents  stopped  him  as  he  was  leaving 
City  Hospital,  where  he  works  as  a  clerk. 
He  was  approached  by  agents  who,  BeU  said, 
did  not  clearly  Identify  themselves, 

A  scuffle  ensued  and  Bell  was  placed  on 
probation  for  assaulting  the  officers.  BeU, 
who  had  had  no  previous  trouble  with  the 
law,  said  that  he  planned  to  sue  the  agents. 

He  talked  about  the  Incident  yesterday 
as  he  waxed  his  automobile  In  front  of  his 
modest,  white  brick  home  at  4711  Thrush 
Street  in  a  quiet  neighborhood  in  north  St. 

IX)UiS. 

"The  FBI  contacted  me  and  asked  me  to 
come  down  tomorrow,"  he  said  "They  told 
me  that  they  want  to  discuss  the  incident 
of  last  October." 

BeU  said  that  since  the  Incident,  legal  fees 
had  forced  him  to  drop  out  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  EdwardsvlUe,  where  he 
was  a  predental  student. 

"I'm  out  of  about  $2000  altogether,"  he 


said.  "This  incident  has  also  caused  my 
family  a  lot  of  problems. 

"My  wife's  nerves  are  shot.  It  has  been 
quite  an  ordeal.  My  wife  has  been  forced  to 
quit  her  Job  because  of  her  nerves." 

He  said  that  he  would  file  a  suit  after  he 
appealed  his  conviction  of  last  Jan.  23,  when 
he  was  found  guUty  on  a  reduced  charge  of 
common  assault  on  a  St.  Louis  policeman 
after  he  had  pleaded  guilty  Dec.  18  of  as- 
saulting a  federal  officer. 

"I  come  out  of  the  same  exit  every  day," 
he  said,  "The  incident  plays  back  again  and 
again.  I  find  myself  looking  both  ways  when 
I  come  out.  My  nerves  have  been  pretty  bad 
and  I'm  too  young  to  be  having  bad  nerves." 

He  said  that  the  incident  had  haunted 
the  famUy  as  well. 

"When  my  wife  hears  a  car  outside,  she 
rushes  to  see  who  It  is.  I  find  myself  con- 
stantly looking  out  the  window  all  the  time, 
being  extra  cautious,  something  I  never  did 
before. 

"I  try  not  to  go  anyplace  by  myself.  I 
always  try  to  take  someone  with  me." 

The  DALE  office  came  under  fire  prior  to 
the  Bell  case  when  agents  allegedly  smashed 
furniture  and  severely  damaged  the  home  of 
a  woman  In  a  raid  in  June  1972. 

The  woman,  Mrs.  Dorothy  King,  filed  a 
suit  for  $18,395  last  November  in  St.  Louis 
Circuit  Court.  The  suit,  filed  by  attorneys 
for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Eastern  Missouri,  charges  that  DALE  agents 
"engaged  in  a  personal  vendetta  of  wanton 
destruction  of  property  and  personal  effects." 

The  agents  searched  the  home  In  con- 
nection with  a  warrant  Issued  by  United 
States  Magistrate  Garnet  Taylor.  Some  her- 
oin was  found  and  Gene  King,  husband  of 
Mrs.  King,  was  found  guUty  and  sentenced 
on  charges  of  distribution  and  possession  of 
heroin. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether 
FBI  agents  will  Include  the  King  raid  in  Its 
present  inquiry  Into  the  conduct  of  DALE 
officers  here. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  June  21 

1973] 

Suspended  Agent  Had  Major  Roue  in  Mary- 

viLLE  Raid 

(By  Robert  L.  Joiner) 

A  suspended  federal  drug  agent  played  a 
major  role  In  a  recent  raid  In  Maryville,  lU., 
although  his  superiors  have  Insisted  public- 
ly that  he  simply  obtained  the  warrant  for 
other  officers  to  conduct  the  search. 

In  documents  filed  with  the  United  States 
District  Court  In  Springfield,  lU.,  Dennis  R. 
Morlarty,  the  suspended  agent,  says.  "I 
searched  the  premises  described  In  the  war- 
rant ...  I  swear  that  this  Inventory  is  a  true 
and  detailed  account  of  aU  the  property  tak- 
en by  me  on  the  warrant." 

His  signature  appears  on  both  the  return 
of  a  warrant  issued  by  United  States  Mag- 
istrate Ronald  C.  Mottaz  of  Alton,  ni.,  and 
on  an  Inventory  statement. 

Morlarty's  name  was  scratched  from  the 
warrant  return  and  replaced  by  that  of  his 
superior,  Edmund  C.  Irvln,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  raid. 

Mottaz  said  the  warrant  return  was 
brought  to  his  office  by  Irvln,  who  was  told 
that  Morlarty's  signature  was  invalid  and 
that  the  return  would  have  to  be  signed  in 
the  magistrate's  presence. 

Mottaz  said  that  Irvln  simply  scratched 
out  Morlarty's  name  and  signed  his  own. 

Vernon  Meyer,  regional  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
said  that  he  was  not  aware  that  Morlarty  had 
signed  the  return  on  the  warrant. 

Mottaz  said  he  had  assumed  that  the 
person  who  signed  the  return  was  one  of 
those  present  in  the  raid. 

"The  purpose  of  a  return  Is  to  say  that 
certain  items  were  found  during  a  search," 
Mottaz  said.  "So  the  person  who  signs  the 
return  would  have  to  know  that  the  items 


were  there.  I'd  assume  that  the  person  was 
supposed  to  be  present  when  the  items  were 
taken." 

Mottaz  said  that  Morlarty  had  applied  for 
the  warrant  for  the  raid. 

"I'm  relatively  certain  that  the  person  who 
signed  the  warrant  was  Morlarty,"  he  said. 
"Mr.  Irvin  brought  the  return  back  and  I 
noticed  that  it  had  been  signed  by  Mr.  Mo- 
riaty.  I  told  Mr.  Irvin  that  he  would  have 
to  sign  It  In  my  presence." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Irvln  scratched 
Morlarty's  name  and  signed  his  own,  Mot- 
taz said.  He  said  that  he  had  not  ques- 
tioned the  procedure  because  he  had  as- 
sumed that  both  men  had  been  present  in 
the  raid.  He  said  he  had  not  remembered 
that   Morlarty  had   been  suspended. 

"I  don't  notice  the  name,  but  I  wish  I  had," 
Mottaz  said.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't 
recognize  the  name  "Morlarty'  as  being  the 
suspended  agent  until  I  began  to  get  in- 
quiries from  the  newspaper." 

%Vhen  asked  why  Morlarty  had  signed  the 
documents  if  he  had  not  participated  in  the 
raid,  Meyer  said,  "I  wasn't  aware  of  that.  I 
thought  that  I  had  gotten  all  the  facts  to- 
gether, but  that's  the  best  account  I  can  give 
based  on  information  that  Mr.  Irvin  gave 
me." 

The  documents  led  Meyer  to  admit  that 
Morlarty  had  done  more  than  obtain  the 
warrant  and  serve  in  a  so-called  "nonenforce- 
ment"  role  in  the  raid. 

Meyer's  comments  yesterday  ran  covmter 
to  statements  from  a  spokesman  for  the 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  office  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  spokesman  had  said  that  Morlarty's 
only  role  in  the  raid  had  been  as  a  "courier" 
for  the  bureau,  driving  to  Alton.  111.,  to  obtain 
the  search  warrant  for  the  raid  on  June  8. 

After  the  Post-Dispatch  confronted  him 
with  the  documents.  Meyer  conceded  that 
Morlarty  had  played  a  larger  role  in  the  raid 
than  officials  had  admitted,  but  he  stopped 
short  of  saying  that  the  agent  had  partic- 
ipated in  the  search. 

Meyer  said  that  Morlarty  went  to  the  scene 
of  the  raid  to  assist  officers  shortly  after  two 
men  were  arrested  and  a  half  pound  of  a 
substance  suspected  of  being  cocaine  was 
seized. 

Meyer  said  he  based  his  comments  on  in- 
formation provided  by  Irvln.  Meyer  would 
not  allow  the  Post-Dispatch  to  discuss  the 
MaryvlUe  raid  with  Irvln. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that 
Mr.  Morlarty  had  no  active  role  In  the  raid," 
Meyer  said.  "I  want  to  be  quoted  as  saying 
that  from  information  given  me  (by  In'in) 
that  Mr.  Morlarty  had  no  active  role." 

Based  on  his  conversation  with  Irvln, 
Meyer  gave  this  account: 

"Mr.  Morlarty  sat  in  the  car  while  the  raid 
was  conducted  and  the  arrests  made.  After 
that,  Mr.  Morlarty  went  to  the  motel  room 
and  assisted  agents  in  preparing  inventory 
of  goods  seized. 

"The  other  agent  up  there  (in  the  motel) 
needed  some  help.  That's  why  Mr.  Morlarty 
went  up  there.  The  agent  needed  some  as- 
sistance in  preparing  the  inventory  of  goods 
seized." 

Meyer  said  that  officers  at  the  scene  of 
the  raid  were  two  members  of  the  Maryville 
Police  Department,  and  seven  federal  agents, 
including  Morlarty. 

Meyer  conceded  that  Morlarty  had  ex- 
ceeded restrictions  place  on  him  when  he 
and  three  other  federal  agents  were  sus- 
pended for  taking  part  recently  In  mistaken 
raids  on  two  CoUinsviUe  homes. 

The  agents  were  limited  to  administrative 
duties  and  were  ordered  not  to  participate 
in  drug  raids.  Morlarty  was  the  only  sus- 
pended officer  involved  in  the  MaryvlUe  raid, 
Meyer  said. 

"The  position  Is  yes,  Mr.  Morlarty  did  ex- 
ceed his  restrictions  by  his  presence  out  at 
Maryville.  But  the  raid  was  procedurally  cor- 
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rect.  Drugs  were  seized  and  the  office  per- 
formed Us  mission.  But.  yes,  Mr.  Morlarty 
exceeded  his  restrictions." 

Morlarty  Is  among  three  of  four  suspended 
narcotics  agents  who  have  been  accused  of 
abusing  their  power  In  several  Instances. 

The  raid  on  the  two  homes  In  CollinsvlUe, 
conducted  by  about  15  local  and  federal  law 
enforcement  agents  assigned  to  the  DALE 
office  here,  was  headed  by  Morlarty. 

Agents  Morlarty,  Kenneth  Bloemker  and 
Dennis  W.  Harker  are  being  sued  by  a  St. 
Louis  woman  whose  home  was  severely  dam- 
aged In  a  raid  by  agents  In  June  of  1972. 
The  woman,  Mrs.  Dorothy  King,  filed  a  suit 
for  $18,395  last  November  In  St.  Louis  Cir- 
cuit Court. 

She  alleges  that  the  agents  "engaged  In  a 
personal  vendetta  of  wanton  destruction  of 
property  and  personal  effects." 

In  the  CollinsvlUe  raids,  one  of  the  fami- 
lies whose  home  was  raided,  the  Herbert 
Giglottos,  1003B  Arrowhead  Drive.,  said  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  investigation  acted 
menacingly  during  the  Incident. 

"As  ho  was  leaving  the  house  I  walked 
downstairs  and  I  said,  'Sir,  can  you  explain 
to  me?  You  Just  kicked  In  my  door,  threat- 
ened my  life,  my  wife's — you  know.  It  was 
terrible.  Can  you  explain  to  me  why  you  did 
this?' 

"And  he  pointed  at  me  and  said,  'Shut 
your  mouth,  boy."  That  one  person  acted  like 
a  flat  maniac.  This  man  acted  terrible.  He 
was  the  only  one  who  wasn't  dressed  like  a 
hippie.  He  was  dressed  In  a  London  Fog  coat." 

Mrs.  Glglotto  said,  "Everytlme  my  hus- 
band turned,  the  man  would  say,  'Don't  move 
or  I'm  going  to  kill  you.'  I'll  never  forget  his 
face  as  long  as  I  live. 

"Joey  (her  husband)  Is  trying  to  look  up 
at  him  when  he's  talking  to  him,  and  he's 
telling  blm  not  to  move.  By  this  time  I'm 
up  and  I  watched  him  and  this  man  had 
sweat  pouring  down  his  face,  and  he  was 
shouting — a   very   maniac-type   of   a    .    .    ." 

Morlarty  was  one  of  the  agents  who  made 
a  mistaken  Identification  last  October  of  a 
man  suspected  of  being   a  drug  pusher. 

In  that  Incident,  Sterling  Bell  Jr..  a  clerk 
at  City  Hospital,  who  had  no  arrest  record, 
was  placed  on  probation  for  assaulting  fed- 
eral officers,  although  the  officers  later  con- 
ceded that  Bell  was  not  the  man  they  had 
been  looking  for. 

Bell  said  that  after  the  sctiffie.  In  which 
Morlarty  took  part,  he  was  handcuffed  and 
taken  to  an  office  where  agents  questioned 
him  about  selling  narcotics  and  beat  blm 
with  blackjacks. 

Bell  was  charged  with  assaulting  a  federal 
officer  and  assaulting  a  police  officer  with 
malice  and  intent  to  malm. 

Morlarty  has  consistently  been  unavail- 
able for  comment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  related 
development,  the  Illinois  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopted  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Representatives  Weber  Bor- 
chers,  Clyde  Choate,  Robert  Blair,  Gerald 
Shea,  and  Leland  Kennedy  and  brought 
to  my  attention  by  State  Representative 
Don  Bnunmet.  The  resolution  highlights 
several  of  the  most  repugnant  facts  of 
the  Collinsville  incidents  and  calls  for  an 
immediate  investigation  of  the  conduct 
of  participating  agents.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HOTTSX  RESOLtmON  293 

Whereas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Glglotto  of 
1003B  Arrowhead  Drive,  CollinsvlUe,  Illinois, 
were  terrorized  In  their  home  on  April  23, 
1973:  and 


Whereas,  Federal  agents  from  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  entered 
their  residence  by  smashing  through  the 
front  door;  and 

Whereas,  numerous  agents  entered  the 
Glglotto's  bedroom  handcuffing  the  unfortu- 
nate couple;  and 

Whereas,  vile  and  profane  language  was 
used  while  a  cocked  pistol  was  held  to  Her- 
bert Glglotto's  head;  and 

Whereas,  this  raid  lasted  15  minutes  be- 
fore the  agents  discovered  they  had  entered 
the  wrong  residence;  and 

Whereas,  the  agents,  while  conducting  the 
"search",  damaged  the  property  of  the  Gig- 
lottos beyond  repair;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-eighth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  That  an  Immediate  In- 
vestigation be  made  regarding  the  conduct 
of  the  agents  participating  In  the  "search" 
of  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Glglotto;  that  full  reparation  be  made  for 
this  gross  miscarriage  of  justice;  that  a  suit- 
able copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr. 
Elliot  Richardson,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  an  inquiry  is  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  that  the  results  will  be 
made  a  part  of  a  special  Federal  grand 
jury  investigation  into  the  raids  and  re- 
lated activity.  The  new  grand  iury  will 
be  convened  next  week  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Civil  Rights,  Mr.  K.  William 
O'Conner,  assisted  by  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Criminal  Section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division,  Mr.  William  L.  Gardner. 

The  new  grand  jury  investigation  will 
focus  on  whether  there  has  been  a  depri- 
vation of  the  civil  rights  of  the  victims 
of  the  Collinsville  drug  raids  in  violation 
of  Federal  law,  and  whether  there  has 
been  an  obstruction  of  justice  by  Federal 
agents  and  others  Involved  in  those  raids. 

If  justice  is  to  be  done,  I  believe  it  is 
Imperative  that  the  most  thorough  In- 
vestigation be  undertaken.  No  citizen  can 
feel  secure  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home 
if  fundamental  civil  liberties  are  to  take 
a  back  seat  to  vigilante  behavior  even 
when  inspired  by  the  best  of  motives. 

I  am  outraged  by  indications  that  the 
Innocent  victims  of  these  mistaken  raids 
may  have  been  subjected  to  further  har- 
assment as  a  result  of  the  activities  of 
Federal  drug  agents  and  others  in  the 
days  and  weeks  following  the  original 
raids.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  standard 
operating  procedure  for  law  abiding  citi- 
zens to  be  intimidated  in  this  manner. 

But  if  such  abuses  have  occurred,  then 
it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  new  special 
prosecutor  to  present  these  facts  before 
the  grand  jury.  Until  this  case  is  resolved, 
the  entire  Federal  drug  law  enforcement 
effort  will  remain  imder  a  cloud  of  sus- 
picion which,  on  the  whole,  I  believe,  is 
imdeserved. 

I  welcome  this  decision  by  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Joseph  Sneed.  The  excel- 
lent choice  of  Mr.  O'Connor  as  a  special 
prosecutor  signals  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  car- 
ry out  a  no-holds-barred  investigation 
into  the  serious  charges  which  have  been 
leveled.  I  expect  the  new  Investigation  to 
build  on  the  wealth  of  information  im- 


covered  earlier  by  U.S.  Attorney  Donald 
Mackay,  and  am  willing  to  assist  in  what- 
ever way  I  can. 


THE  SURPLUS  CHILDREN  OF 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  will  soon  begin  consideration 
of  this  year's  foreign  assistance  authori- 
zation for  Indochina  (S.  1711),  evalu- 
ating both  the  administration's  bill  as 
well  as  several  amendments  which  have 
been  offered  to  it,  including  amendment 
No.  255,  which  I  Introduced  on  June  22. 

As  we  begin  considering  America's  re- 
sponsibility to  help  provide  assistance 
to  the  people  and  nations  of  Indochina, 
I  believe  we  must  first  and  foremost 
focus  our  attention  on  the  massive  hu- 
manitarian needs  left  In  the  wake  of 
a  decade  of  war.  Nothing  reminds  us 
of  this  more,  nor  symbolizes  these  hu- 
manitarian needs  better,  than  the  faces 
of  the  millions  of  homeless,  maimed,  and 
orphaned  children  spread  throughout 
Indochina. 

Their  plight,  seen  through  the  image 
of  one  child,  has  been  eloquently  stated 
in  an  article  by  Chester  L.  Cooper  in 
today's  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Cooper 
argues  that  In  our  future  aid  programs 
the  children  must  come  first — the 
bridges  and  roads  and  rail  lines  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  rebuilt.  The  lives  of 
children  may  not,  unless  we  start  now. 
He  writes: 

VThat  we  must  do.  If  we  are  serious  about 
a  "lasting  peace,"  Is  to  concentrate  on  the 
Vietnamese  people,  rather  than  on  the  Viet- 
namese things. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
I  have  long  tried  to  make  this  case. 
I  believe  the  people  problems  must 
command  the  highest  priority  In  all 
American  assistance  programs,  but  es- 
pecially those  for  Indochina.  That  is 
the  principal  thrust  of  the  amendment 
I  have  introduced,  and  which  I  hope  will 
be  given  every  consideration  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress. 

Until  the  humanitarian  needs  of 
refugees,  civilian  war  casualties,  or- 
phans, and  all  war  victims,  are  the  over- 
riding concern  and  objective  of  Ameri- 
can assistance  programs  in  Indochina, 
I  fear  America  will  remain  "part  of  the 
problem,  instead  of  part  of  the  answer" 
in  building  peace  in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Cooper 
for  his  excellent  essay  and  would  draw 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  article,  along  with  the 
text  of  my  amendment — No.  255  to 
S.  1711 — be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and    amendment   were    ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
The  SxJKPLtrs  CHnjjREN  of  South  Vietnam 
(By  Chester  L.  Cooper) 

The  terrace  of  Saigon's  Hotel  Contlnen- 
tale  Is  one  of  the  few  constants  In  the  capi- 
tal's kaleidoscopic  physical  and  human  land- 
scape. In  the  late  afternoon  and  on  Into  the 
evening,  the  good  and  the  evil  sit  cheek  by 
jowl  sipping  and  nibbling,  buying  and  sell- 
ing, drinking  and  brooding.  The  players 
change,  but  the  cast  Is  always  the  same — 
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foreign  soldiers,  local  htistlers,  expatriate 
Frenchmen,  world-weary  newsmen.  Along 
the  side  and  rear  walls  are  the  prostitutes — 
male,  female  and  Indeterminate.  And  shuf- 
fling around  from  table  to  table  are  the 
beggars  and  the  pushers.  The  mood  music  Is 
a  melange  of  turned-up  rock,  fiatulent 
Honda,  occasional  siren. 

Two  "regulars"  recently  provided  a  leit- 
motif. Big  Bob  and  Little  Babe  met  each 
afternoon  after  Big  Bob  finished  pushing 
papers  or  driving  a  truck  or  doing  whatever 
he  did  at  MAC-V,  the  Pentagon  East.  At 
about  5:30,  khaki  shirt  stained  and  black 
face  streaked  with  the  sweat  of  the  hot  after- 
noon, he  would  lumber  up  to  the  terrace, 
look  sternly  at  the  score  or  so  of  street  kids 
running  and  shrieking  after  any  soft-looking 
touch,  and  shout:  "Where's  my  date?"  and 
then  out  of  the  crowd  would  emerge  little 
Babe.  Barefoot,  scruffy,  scrawny,  7-golng-on- 
30. 

"HI,  Little  Babe!"  and  a  hug.  A  scream 
of  joy  and  skinny  arms  embracing  enormous 
thighs. 

Across  the  terrace  they  went,  and  into 
the  dank  men's  rooms  rich  with  the  aroma 
of  decades  of  urine.  Bob  would  scrub  24 
hours'  accumulation  of  street  grime  from 
Babe's  face  and  hands  and  run  his  comb 
through  her  matted  hair.  Hand  In  hand,  they 
went  back  to  the  terrace  and  to  their  table 
in  the  shade.  And  then,  to  the  music  of  her 
giggles  and  his  belly-laughs.  Little  Babe 
had  her  Ice  cream,  cookies  and  milk  and  Big 
Bob  his  beer.  A  peck  on  the  cheek  and  Babe 
would  be  off  to  her  home,  the  street,  and  Bob 
disappeared  Into  the  crowded  square — until 
5:30  tomorrow. 

Big  Bob  has  long  since  returned  to  the 
States — hopefully,  to  a  houseful  of  giggling 
little  girls.  Little  Babe?  Who  knows? 

Babe  has  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
counterparts  In  Saigon  and  Hue  and  Danang. 
There  are  probably  50,000  Babes,  courtesy 
of  three  million  G.I.'s  who  passed  through 
during  the  last  decade.  Some,  the  lucky 
ones,  are  in  the  few  Vietnamese  orphanages; 
most,  like  Babe,  live  on  the  streets.  They 
provide  an  unbroken  link  with  the  wretched 
progeny  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and 
the  Japanese  Imperial  Army.  Together  with 
the  orphaned,  the  abandoned  and  the  lost 
they  comprise  a  pathetic  legacy  of  the  Ameri- 
can struggle  to  provide  the  Vietnamese  with 
free  choice  and  a  miserable  souvenir  of  peace 
with  honor. 

Voluntary  agencies  have  been  doing  what 
they  can  In  South  Vietnam.  And  thousands  of 
compassionate  Big  Bobs  have  brought  a 
moment  of  laughter  to  thousands  of  miser- 
able youngsters.  But  the  voluntary  agencies, 
as  well  meaning  and  effective  as  they  are. 
are  not  adequate  for  the  job— and  the  Big 
Bobs  have  all  gone  home. 

In  North  Vietnam  the  problem  must  be 
quite  different  in  both  scale  and  kind.  Even 
under  the  fury  of  bombing,  the  Hanoi  Gov- 
ernment probably  had  some  minimal  orga- 
nized arrangements  for  coping  with  lost, 
strayed,  orphaned  or  abandoned  youngsters. 
At  least,  visitors  do  not  report  them  drifting 
around  the  streets  of  Hanoi  or  Haiphong. 
And,  of  course,  during  the  last  decade  or  so. 
the  North  has  been  spared  the  thousands  of 
offspring  of  Vietnamese  women  and  foreign 
troops.  But,  surely,  there  must  be  a  prob- 
lem of  substantial  dimensions;  a  country  as 
poor  as  North  Vietnam  cannot  experience 
years  of  war  without  being  overwhelmed  by 
maimed,  fatherless,  sick,  frightened  and 
homeless  children. 

Highly  motivated  American  officials,  at 
this  very  moment,  are  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  programs  and  modalities  for  post- 
war assistance  to  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  Perhaps  the  sordid  terrace  of  the 
Hotel  Contlnentale  can  help  ua  get  cmr  priori- 
ties straight.  Little  Babe  comes  first — the 
bridges  and  the  roads  and  the  rail  lines  of 


North  and  South  Vietnam  will,  sooner  or 
later,  one  way  or  another,  be  rebuilt. 

What  we  must  do.  If  we  are  serious  about 
a  "lasting  peace,"  Is  to  concentrate  on  the 
Vietnamese  people  rather  than  on  the  Viet- 
namese things. 

Schools,  mental  health  clinics,  pediatric 
services,  vocational  training  centers,  orphan- 
ages, teacher  training,  foster-parent  pro- 
grams, remedial  education  are  but  a  few  of 
the  objectives  of  a  five-year,  children- 
oriented  aid  effort.  The  program,  of  course, 
should  be  wholly  Vietnamese  In  character,- 
not  American.  We  have  learned,  or  we  should 
have  learned,  that  we  cannot  and,  indeed, 
shovild  not,  try  to  export  our  own  stand- 
ards and  values. 

The  most  expeditious  way  of  accomplish- 
ing the  task  of  salvaging  a  generation  of 
young  Vietnamese  would  be  to  turn 
over  the  major  part  of  our  aid  directly 
to  tJNICEF,  which  is  already  operating  In 
South  Vietnam. 


[Prom  the  Congressional  Record.  June  22, 

1973] 

Amendment  No.  255 

Section  17  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  17.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Paet  V 
"Chapter    1 — Policy 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
that  the  realization  of  human  hopes  and 
aspirations  are  important  In  contributing  to 
a  stable  peace  In  Indochina,  affirms  the  will- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  the  humanitarian  relief,  reha- 
bilitation, and  reconstruction  of  the  peoples 
and  countries  of  Indochina.  Assistance  for 
such  purposes  shaU  have  a  primary  concern 
over  restoring  the  life  and  spirit  of  refugees, 
civilian  war  casualties,  war  orphans,  and 
other  persons  disadvantaged  by  hostUltles  or 
conditions  related  to  those  hostilities,  and 
over  rebuilding  civilian  facilities  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  those  hostilities  In  the  war 
affected  areas  of  Indochina. 

"(b)  Assistance  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable under  the  auspices  of  and  by  the 
United  Nations,  other  International  orga- 
nizations, multilateral  Institutions,  and  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies  with  a  minimum 
presence  and  activity  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel.  The  Congress  urges  the 
President  to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other 
governments  to  support  and  participate  In 
the  humanitarian  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
reconstruction  of  the  people  and  countries 
of  Indochina  under  International  auspices. 

"(c)  The  Congress  fvirther  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other  gov- 
ernments In  encouraging  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  to  establish  immediately 
an  autonomous  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Indochina,  or  other  appropriate  institutional 
arrangements,  to  receive  humanitarian  and 
developmental  contributions  to  support  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  the  human- 
itarian relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  people  and  countries  of  Indochina 
under  International  auspices. 

"Chapter  2 — Generai.  ATrrHoarrY  and 
Attthorization 

"Sec.  821.  General  AuTHORrrY — The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  and 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  under 
International  auspices,  assistance  for  the  hu- 
manitarian relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction of  the  people  and  countries  of 
Indochina,  especially  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  restoring  the  life  and  spirit  of  per- 
sons disadvantaged  by  boetllltles  or  condi- 
tions relating  to  thoae  hostilities,  and  for 
rebuilding  clvlll&n  facilities  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  those  hostilities  In  the  war  affected 
areas  of  Indochina. 


"Sre.  822.  Authorization — There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  In 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  ex- 
ceed $390,000,000.  which  amount  Is  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended." 


IMPEACHMENT  TALK  UNJUSTIFIED 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
melange  of  accusations  that  have 
sprouted  from  the  weed  of  Watergate 
has  led  to  some  talk  of  impeachment  of 
the  President. 

Impeachment  is  a  word  that  Okla- 
homans  do  not  bandy  about  because  our 
State  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
this  area.  Two  of  Oklahoma's  Governors 
were  impeached  and  removed  from 
oflBce. 

One  of  Oklahoma's  longtime  news- 
paper publishers,  James  C.  Nance,  of 
Purcell,  served  as  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature during  both  of  these  impeach- 
ment proceedings.  He  recently  wrote  his 
observations  of  this  process  in  a  column 
In  the  Purcell  Register,  which  was  re- 
printed by  Paul  John,  editor  of  the  Sul- 
phur Times-Democrat. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  its  timely  ap- 
plication to  current  affairs,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  Richard  Wil- 
son, appearing  in  the  July  7,  1973,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Star-News,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Editor  Views  the  News 
(By  Paul  John) 

Impeachment  is  a  word  which  has  been 
surfacing  periodically  during  the  current 
Watergate  investigation.  Impeachment  Is  an 
ugly  word  and  one  which  by  Its  nature  ctm 
divide  and  destroy.  We  were  interested  In 
the  observations  of  our  former  partner  in 
the  newspaper  business  for  many  years, 
James  C.  Nance,  publisher  of  the  PurceU 
Register.  After  having  served  In  a  position 
of  power  In  the  Oklahoma  legislature  dxirlng 
the  Impeachment  of  two  Oklahoma  govern- 
ors. Mr.  Nance  Is  qualified  better  perhaps 
than  any  other  Oklahoman.  to  discuss  the 
Implications  of  impeachment,  both  state  and 
national.  Here  Is  his  editorial. 

By  James  C.  Nance.  Purcell  Register 

Even  any  attempt  to  Impeach  the  president 
of  the  United  States  would  further  disor- 
ganize the  whole  administration  of  the  far 
flung  national  government. 

Impeachment  borders  on  political  rebellion 
because  it  brings  on  confrontation  between 
the  executive  department  and  the  legislative 
bodies. 

Impeachment  Is  the  extreme  political  pun- 
ishment Imposed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

If  Impyeachment  proceedings,  sigalnst  the 
president,  sh^U  be  instituted  for  any  reason, 
that  move  will  bring  on  Immediate  chaos  to 
our  leadership  programs  and  decisions  In  the 
national  government.  Further  progress  will 
be  temporarily  abandoned.  The  great  prob- 
lems facing  this  nation  would  go  unsolved 
until  the  Impeachment  proceedings  are  con- 
cluded. 

As  a  person  experienced  In  Impeachment 
proceedings,  1  would  like  to  enter  my  pro- 
tests against  any  proposition  to  Impeach 
the  president.  The  president  has  not.  In  my 
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opinion,  committed  any  crime  that  would 
justify  Impeachment. 

Under  the  process  of  Impeachment  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  conduct  an 
Investigation  of  the  accusations  being  filed 
against  the  president.  If  the  evidence  ad- 
duced by  the  Investigating  committee  shall 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  a  charge,  the  house 
will  then  vote  on  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. If  a  majority  of  the  house  members, 
present  and  voting,  support  the  articles,  the 
articles  of  Impeachment  are  then  filed  with 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  will  In  turn  adopt 
rules  to  govern  the  trial  of  the  president 
and  will  set  the  charges  down  for  hearing 
In  open  session. 

When  the  hearing  is  concluded  the  Sena- 
tors will  then  vote  on  each  article  separately 
and  If  two  thirds  of  the  Senators,  present 
and  voting,  should  favor  any  article  the 
president  would  then  stand  Impeached  and 
removed  from  office. 

The  process  of  investigation  and  Impeach- 
ment would  require  mtmy  days,  possibly 
many  months,  before  the  charges  are  brought 
to  final  vote  before  the  house  and  senate. 

This  writer  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
at  the  time  Henry  Johnston,  the  governor  of 
Oklahoma,  was  impeached  and  removed  from 
office.  I  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  house 
at  the  time  Jack  Walton,  the  governor  of 
Oklahoma,  was  impeached  and  removed  from 
office.  Impeachment  of  the  two  governors 
seriously  divided  the  people  of  this  state  and 
progress  of  progressive  government  was 
brought  to  a  temporary  standstill.  Politics 
played  a  big  hand  In  the  impeachment  of 
both  governors. 

Impeachments  are  often  based  on  political 
feuding.  Politics  Is  usually  the  Instigator  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  country  would  better  suffer  embarrass- 
ment of  having  to  follow  a  president  accused 
of  some  misconduct  than  to  launch  Into  a 
long  range  political  crusade  of  Impeachment 
proceedings. 

The  president.  In  our  considered  opinion, 
has  not  committed  any  crime  that  would 
justify  impeachment. 

NrxoN  Showing  Government  Not  Paralyzed 

It  was  modish  for  a  while  to  say  the  govern- 
ment was  paralyzed  by  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal, but  this  was  not  true  at  the  time  and 
Is  not  true  now  that  administrative  changes 
have  been  made  on  a  large  scale. 

These  changes  were  all  for  the  good — a 
better  White  House  staff,  a  strong  attorney 
general,  a  strong  secretary  of  Defense,  a  pro- 
fessional Central  Intelligence  Agency  direc- 
tor, and  an  experienced  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  director. 

As  for  policy.  President  Nixon  has  been 
forced  to  make  no  change  directly  attribut- 
able to  a  collapse  of  confidence  from  the 
Watergate  affair.  The  changes  in  economic 
policy,  the  compromise  on  ending  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia,  the  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  on-going  negotiations  with 
the  Chinese,  the  new  energy  conservation 
program  were  all  products  of  pressures  other 
than  Watergate. 

In  the  midst  of  the  worst  scandal  of  the 
century,  the  Senate  still  confirmed  Nixon's 
nominees  for  high  government  posts,  high- 
level  diplomatic  matters  of  great  importance 
progressed,  both  Congress  and  the  President 
backed  away  from  an  all-out  constitutional 
crisis  on  war  powers.  Needless  to  add,  the 
mall  was  still  delivered  without  a  noticeable 
Increase  in  efficiency,  and  July  Income  tax 
payments  were  not  rescinded. 

Of  course,  it  is  Nixon's  conscious  intention 
to  create  the  Impression  of  on-going  affairs 
in  the  normal  development  of  his  policy  to 
show  that  he  Is  not  now  and  will  not  In 
the  future  be  a  paralyzed  president.  He  does 
not  Intend  to  resign  nor  expect  to  be  Im- 
peached, nor  will  he  sink  Into  paralysis. 

Any  detached  and  non-hysterical  evalua- 
tion of  this  attempt  would  have  to  conclude 
that  so  far  he  has  done  fairly  well  In  this 


respect,  and  more  of  the  same  Is  due  to 
unfold  with  the  submission  to  Congress  of 
some  additional  legislative  proposals. 

His  measured  response  to  the  Dean  testi- 
mony before  the  Ervln  committee  until  for- 
mer officials  of  his  administration  have  been 
heard  from  is  additional  evidence  of  the 
"calm  at  the  center"  motif  of  his  presidency. 
He  is  now  preparing  for  a  possible  visit  of 
Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lal  to  this  coun- 
trv.  and  for  another  presidential  visit  to 
both  Russia  and  China  in  1974  as  If  nothing 
had  happened  or  would  happen  to  diminish 
his  ability  to  conduct  the  nation's  large 
affairs. 

It  is  of  vital  Importance  to  him  to  remove 
any  impression  that  even  though  not  convlc- 
table  upon  Impeachment,  he  is  so  damaged 
that  the  nation  will  suffer  irremedlal  harm 
unless  he  resigns.  This  Is  subject  to  demon- 
stration to  the  contrary  by  several  different 
measures.  First,  he  will  have  to  Improve  the 
economic  climate.  Climate  Is  the  right  word 
because  all  the  economic  indicators  are  good 
and  it  is  fear  about  the  inflationary  future 
which  is  causini;  the  trouble.  Phase  IV  of 
economic  controls  will  have  to  work. 

By  another  measure,  the  Cambodian  war 
will  have  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  and  there 
are  Indications  that  it  will  be.  possibly  by  a 
compromise  which  Nixon  may  not  like  but  at 
least  win  get  this  issue  out  of  the  way.  An- 
other measure  may  be  the  fading  away  of 
the  short-run  effects  of  the  energy  crisis — 
the  gas  shortage  and  so  on,  which  also  may 
be  in  the  making. 

If  all  of  these  results  materialize,  which  is 
not  wholly  unbelievable,  a  verj-  substantial 
argument  can  be  made  on  practical  grounds 
that  the  presidency  is  far  from  paralyzed  and 
Nixon's  resignation  is  not  necessary  to  set 
the  country  right.  Tlie  moral  question  may 
be  something  else,  and  it  does  not  now  ap- 
pear likely,  with  half  the  country  believing 
Nixon  was  involved  in  some  very  bad  things, 
that  there  will  ever  be  a  consensus  on  his 
culpability.  Credibility  Is  also  a  problem,  but 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Nixon  shares  this 
problem  with  preceding  presidents.  It  Is  not 
necessarily  a  paralyzing  factor. 

The  country  would  have  to  be  In  a  very 
bad  fix  for  Nixon  to  bow  out.  He  Is  not,  In 
fact,  under  the  same  pressures  as  Lyndon 
Johnson  when  he  despaired  of  uniting  the 
country  and  so  did  not  run  again,  Nixon  does 
not  have  to  run  again. 

Let  us  suppose  the  extreme  for  a  moment 
and  as.sume  Nixon  was  criminally  liable  and 
knew  it.  Would  he  rea.^on  that  the  country 
would  be  harmed  or  helped  if  he  uttered  mea 
culpa  and  went  off  to  Jail? 

The  President's  strategy  is  to  show  that 
he  was  not  criminally  or  morally  liable,  and, 
even  if  half  the  country  thinks  to  the  con- 
trary, he  is  still  able  to  serve  the  whole  coun- 
try well.  This  leaves  the  Ervin  committee  in 
the  position  of  having  to  show  that  the 
President  is  convlctable.  which  it  has  not  yet 
done  to  its  own  satisfaction. 


LAND  BANKING 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
21,  I  Introduced  S.  1857,  the  National 
Growth  Policy  Employment  Act  of  1973. 
Title  II  of  that  bill  concerns  the  need 
for  land  banking  in  our  Nation's  urban 
areas.  Title  n  of  my  bill  is  almost  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  5808,  the  Urban  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1973,  which  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  James  Stanton,  of  Ohio, 
earlier  this  year.  We  have  both  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  issue  of  growth 
or  no  growth  and  the  corollary  effects  on 
employment  in  our  urban  areas  is  a  cru- 
cial one.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  work 
together  in  bringing  that  issue  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public.  An 


article  in  the  Washington  Post  recently 
commented  on  the  need  for  land  banking 
as  a  means  of  controlling  national 
growth.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Land  Banking:  Is  It  Coming? 
(By  Benjamin  Ronls) 

The  debate  centering  around  the  issues 
of  land  use  regulation,  "growth  or  no- 
growth"  and  corollary  topics  seems  to  be 
spreading  Into  almost  every  aspect  of  our 
national  life.  Discussions  on  ways  and  means 
to  resolve  the  Issues  are  cropping  up  in  some 
of  the  unllkellest  places.  But  this  Is  evidence 
of  the  gravity  of  the  subject. 

One  "unlikely"  place  was  the  recent  50th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute at  the  Mayfiower.  That  body  of 
eminent  legislators  and  jurists,  In  between 
Iti  usual  discussion  of  how  to  Improve  the 
American  system  of  jurisprudence,  spent 
almost  one  entire  day  discussing  the  draft 
of  one  of  Its  projects,  a  proposal  to  create 
a  Model  Land  Development  Code  for  use  any- 
where In  the  United  States. 

The  code,  still  In  a  draft  stage,  contains 
suggestions  from  the  code  conunlttee  on 
provisions  to  be  Included  covering  powers 
for  municipalities  to  regulate  development, 
planning,  land  acquisition,  discontinuance 
of  existing  land  uses  and  enforcement  of 
regulations. 

It  also  contains  some  comments  on  "land 
banking",  a  topic  which  has  recently  come 
onto  the  local  scene  via  b«lng  sponsored  by 
the  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Land  banking  is  the  purchase  by  any 
governmental  agency  or  substantial  quan- 
tities of  land  and  holding  these  parcels  in 
the  public  name  as  a  means  of  Influencing 
development  patterns  and  controlling  land 
prices.  It  is  being  argued  by  many  students 
of  the  land  development  process  that  land 
banking  is  the  only  feasible  way  to  resolve 
a  number  of  the  more  serious  problems 
arising  from  our  present  methods  of  devel- 
oping urban  land.  While  the  Institute  does 
not  take  a  stand  either  way  as  yet  on  whether 
or  not  to  include  land  banking  In  Its  model 
code.  Its  draft  conunlttee  does  recommend 
that  all  members  read  the  many  arguments 
that  have  been  developed. 

No  discussion  of  the  use  of  land  acquisi- 
tion powers  to  control  growth  and  develop- 
ment would  be  complete  without  considera- 
tion of  the  concept  of  land  banking.  The 
term  Is  one  that  appears  frequently  in  the 
literature  of  land  use  law,  economics  and 
planning.  Although  the  term  Is  not  always 
used  uniformly,  in  general  we  may  define  It 
as  follows: 

A  system  by  which  a  governmental  entity 
acquires  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  land 
In  a  region  that  is  available  for  future  devel- 
opment for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
future  growth  of  the  region. 

Land  banking  has  been  used  In  a  number 
of  European  countries,  notably  Sweden  and 
the  Netherlands,  where  It  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  as  a  means  of  encouraging  order- 
ly urban  growth.  The  technique  has  acquired 
a  substantial  number  of  proponents  In  this 
country. 

This  tentative  draft  does  not  Include  au- 
thorization for  land  banking.  Instead,  it  at- 
tempts to  summarize  the  arguments  made  by 
the  proponents  of  land  banking  and  the 
arguments  that  can  be  expected  from  Its  op- 
ponents, and  dissusses  some  of  the  issues 
that  are  involved  in  the  drafting  of  a  work- 
able land  banking  system. 

This  approach  has  been  chosen  because  a 
majority  of  the  advisory  committee  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  land  banking,  though 
there  were  differences  m  opinion  on  the 
desirable  nature  and  scope  of  the  system. 
Proponents  of  land   banking  have  relied 
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primarily  on  two  basic  arguments:  (1)  that 
it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  land  through  elimi- 
nation of  land  speculation,  and  (2)  that  It 
win  permit  more  rational  patterns  of  devel- 
opment rather  than  urban  sprawl.  Large 
scale  municipal  acquisition  of  land  for  plan- 
ning purposes  was  advocated  extensively  m 
the  1930s  with  considerable  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  high  costs  alleged  to  result 
from  land  speculation.  In  1936.  James  Ford 
advocated  ".  .  .  the  condemnation  of  land 
for  housing  purposes  and,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  perpetual  ownership  of  land 
through  some  unit  of  governmenc.  Extension 
of  public  ownership  of  land  is  necessary  to 
avoid  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  exploitation 
of  land  against  the  public  interest  and  to 
give  the  government  firm  control  of  the  hous- 
ing situation." 

Lewis  Mumford  wrote: 

"What  one  proposes  now  is  that  a  bad  land 
policy,  which  confused  stable  occupation  and 
security  of  tenure  with  the  Irrelevant  con- 
cept of  Individual  ownership,  should  be  oblit- 
erated. In  its  stead,  one  proposes  a  sound 
land  policy  which  shall  vest  ownership  in  the 
community,  and  guarantee  tenure,  for  def- 
initely assigned  periods,  to  those  who  work 
the  land  thriftily  and  pay  their  communal 
taxes.  This  policy  can  be  put  Into  effect  piece- 
meal, by  permitting  cities  to  buy  up  land  nec- 
essary for  their  development  and  to  hold  It 
permanently:  an  Indispensable  aid  in  four- 
dlmenslonal  planning." 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  evidence  that 
land  banking  can  cause  a  general  reduction 
In  land  costs  is  provided  by  the  land  banking 
program  that  has  been  undertaken  by  Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan,  since  the  1930s.  A  fed- 
eral task  force  in  Canada  studied  the  Saska- 
toon experience  as  part  of  an  over-all  study 
of  housing  and  urban  development  and  found 
land  prices  In  the  area  around  Saskatoon  sub- 
stantially lower  than  around  comparable 
cities,  and  it  recommended  that  the  program 
be  duplicated  in  other  Canadian  Commu- 
nities. 

The  Task  Force  noted  .  .  .  that  land  costs 
In  Saskatoon  had  been  held  In  check  despite 
the  fact  the  city's  population  has  more  than 
doubled  In  the  past  five  years  and  that  the 
pattern  of  urban  development  there  showed  a 
certain  rationale  that  appeared  lacking  else- 
where 

During  the  depression,  however,  many  en- 
trepreneurs defaulted  on  their  property  as- 
sessment payments  and  the  municipality  thus 
acquired  ownership  to  large  tracts  of  develop- 
ment land.  Looked  upon  at  that  time  by  city 
fathers  as  a  doubtful,  unrealizable  asset,  this 
"bank"  of  publicly  owned  land  subsequently 
provided  the  foundation  for  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  municipally-assembled  and  serviced 
land.  Through  It,  the  Saskatoon  government 
has  been  able  to  provide  land  for  private  de- 
velopment at  reasonable  prices  while  at  the 
same  time  planning  the  development  pattern 
In  a  comprehensive  sense  and  retaining,  again 
on  a  planned  basis,  sufficient  land  at  the 
proper  sites  for  public  uses  such  as  schools, 
libraries,  parks  and  the  like. 

Starting  with  the  original  depression  wind- 
fall. Saskatoon  has  continued  to  acquire  land, 
sufficiently  ahead  of  development  to  keep 
prices  down,  to  the  point  where  It  has  been 
able  to  accommodate  rent  urban  expansion 
and  still  build  up  an  Inventory  of  some 
5,000  acres  which  should  meet  development 
needs  for  the  next  20  years. 

In  a  recent  paper.  Professor  Charles  Haar 
has  argued  that  a  land  bank  Is  needed  to 
stabilize  the  market  for  land  In  a  manner 
similar  to  the  way  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
stabilizes  the  market  for  money. 

Professor  John  Reps,  a  leading  planning 
educator,  advocates  land  banking  as  a  meana 
of  controlling  urban  sprawl. 

"The  proposed  method  of  directing  urban 
expansion  would  promote  contiguous  devel- 
opment rather  than  the  wasteful,  litscon- 
tlnuous   pattern    which    now   prevails   and 


which  results  very  largely  from  the  whim- 
sical characteristics  of  the  peripheral  land 
market.  In  order  to  find  land  on  which  to 
build,  the  developer  must  often  leap-frog 
over  near-ln  tracts  which  are  held  off  the 
market  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  ex- 
pense and  the  cost  to  Individuals  In  time 
and  money  Is  increased  by  this  useless  and 
unessential  dispersal." 

The  National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems has  recommended  that  state  govern- 
ments enact  legislation  enabling  state  and 
local  development  authorities  or  agencies  of 
general  purpose  governments  to  acquire  land 
In  advance  of  development  for  the  following 
purposes:  (a)  assuring  the  continuing 
availability  of  sites  needed  for  development; 
(b)  controlling  the  timing,  location,  type 
and  scale  of  development;  (c)  preventing 
urban  sprawl;  and  (d)  reserving  to  the  pub- 
lic gains  In  land  values  resulting  from  the 
action  of  government  In  promoting  and  serv- 
icing development. 

Land  banking  obviously  Involves  a  degree 
of  governmental  Intervention  In  the  land 
development  process  that  goes  beyond  the 
role  of  goverimaent  as  regulator  with  which 
we  are  accustomed.  Additionally,  land  bank- 
ing may  be  called  a  scheme  to  socialize  the 
ownership  of  land  and  be  described  as  a 
deterrent  to  prevent  Initiative  In  designing 
new  and  better  forms  of  land  development. 
As  a  result  of  these  pressures,  a  land  bank- 
ing agency  might  be  forced  Into  quick  turn- 
over of  land  to  private  developers,  thus  hin- 
dering the  goals.  Similar  pressures  were  evi- 
dent In  urban  renewal. 

Opponents  of  land  banking  will  also  argue 
that  It  cannot  really  achieve  the  purposes 
claimed  for  It.  Sylvan  Kamm  of  the  Urban 
Institute,  author  of  a  highly  critical  study 
of  land  banking,  argues  that  it  Is  Impossible 
to  achieve  both  better  quality  development 
and  lower  land  prices.  Says  Kamm: 

"The  essence  of  orderly  development  Is 
that  varying  land  uses  will  support  each 
other  and  there  will  be  no  wastage  of  land 
through  scatteratlon.  Given  such  a  pattern 
the  functional  utility  of  all  parcels  wUl  be 
Increased — an  Increase  which  would  be  re- 
fiected  In  price." 

Opponents  of  land  banking  will  also  ob- 
ject to  the  great  discretion  the  agency  must 
be  given  In  determining  which  land  to 
acquire  and  In  deciding  when,  for  what  pur- 
pose, and  to  whom  the  property  must  be 
sold.  They  will  pomt  to  the  extensive  op- 
portunities for  corruption  that  will  be  pre- 
sented by  such  a  program. 

Assuming  the  creation  of  a  land  banking 
system  were  found  to  be  desirable,  a  number 
of  difficult  Issues  would  remain  to  be  re- 
solved before  such  a  system  could  be  de- 
signed. These  include: 

( 1)  Which  agency  will  run  the  land  bank? 
The  federal  government?  The  state?  A  re- 
gional agency  created  for  the  purpose?  The 
central  city?  Existing  suburban  govern- 
ments? 

(2)  How  is  It  to  be  financed?  General 
revenues?  A  special  tax  on  land  transac- 
tions? Should  its  sales  of  its  owTi  land  even- 
tually make  it  self-sufficleiit? 

(3)  To  what  extent  should  the  land  bank 
agency  subsidize  particular  land  uses?  Which 
land   uses? 

(4)  Can  the  agency  acquire  land  secretly 
or  must  Its  planning  involve  public  partici- 
pation? If  it  operates  secretly,  how  can  we 
be  sure  it  will  act  consistently  with  the  com- 
prehensive land  development  plan?  If  it 
operates  publicly,  will  it  end  up  paying  ex- 
tremely high  prices? 

(5)  Should  the  land  bank  agency  pay 
property  tax  on  banked  land?  If  so,  would 
premature  development  be  stimulated?  If 
not  would  local  government  revenues  be 
severely  reduced? 

(6)  Should  land  held  by  other  govern- 
mental agencies  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
laud  bank?  Should  provisions  be  made  for 
compensating  such  agencies?  If  not.  should 


there  be  a  method  for  msurlng  that  such 
agencies  are  not  working  at  cross  purposes 
with  the  land  banking  agency? 

(7)  Should  the  land  bankmg  agency's  de- 
cision to  sell  land  be  subject  to  review?  If 
so,  will  prospective  purchasers  be  deterred? 
If  not,  can  we  be  sure  the  agency's  opera- 
tions are   consistent  with   public   purposes? 

The  American  Law  Institute  and  its  Model 
Land  De  elopment  Code  Commitiee  made  an 
excellent  presentation  of  these  timely  argu- 
ments. Meantime,  this  makes  excellent  home- 
work for  politicians,  planners,  citizens  and 
land  developers. 


THE  GREAT  OIL  PRICE  RIDDLE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Wicluta.  Kans.,  Eagle  and 
Beacon,  written  by  Ted  Brooks,  a  col- 
umnist for  this  newspaper.  Mr.  Brooks  in 
this  series  of  articles  discusses  crude  oil 
pricing.  His  viewpoints.  I  believe,  deserve 
the  attention  of  all  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  subject.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wichita  '.Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon. 

Mar.  4.   1973] 

CatTDE  Prices — Fact  and  Fancy 

(By  Ted  Brooks) 

If  the  oil  Industry  was  ever  fiabbergasted. 
It  was  Friday,  when  National  Cooperative  Re- 
finery Association,  McPherson,  Kan.,  boosted 
the  price  It  pays  for  Kansas  crude  to  $3.85 
per  barrel. 

The  price  change,  effective  Monday,  March  5 
(not  Feb.  6  as  mistakenly  recorded  here) 
upset  some  of  the  Industry's  most  cherished 
rules  of  the  game. 

Independents  constitute  about  84  per  cent 
of  the  refining  companies  in  the  U.S.  If  that 
sounds  good,  then  refiect  that  they  control 
but  15  per  cent  of  the  nation's  dally  refining 
capacity  of  13.2  million  barrels.  The  top  21 
refiners  have  a  capacity  of  11.2  million  daily. 
Of  these,  the  top  ten,  control  64  per  cent  of 
U.S.  capacity. 

NCRA  Is  no  midget  ranking  No.  31  on  the 
U.S.  list  with  50,000  barrels  dally.  But  In  the 
ways  that  really  count  NCRA  is  a  lightweight. 
It  Is  doubtful  If  the  president  of  Exxon  ever 
heard  of  it.  Its  weakness  is  that  which  is 
shared  by  most  independents— a  lack  of  crude 
oil  production.  Its  own  supplies.  NCRA's  crude 
production  amomits  to  but  18  per  cent  of 
its  refining  capacity.  The  top  21  own  or  con- 
trol about  66  per  cent  of  U.S.  production  and 
the  top  10  virtually  monopolize  the  importa- 
tion of  up  to  five  million  barrels  dally  of 
additional  foreign  oil  needed. 

So  there's  no  doubt  as  to  who  Is  running 
the  petroleum  Industry.  At  least  there  wasn't 
until  Friday.  Theretofore  It  was  deemed  Im- 
probable that  an  Independent  would  be 
so  rash  as  to  presume  he  could  offer  the 
price  he  thought  the  oil   was  worth. 

This  paradox  in  what  is  called  a  free  en- 
terprise system  has  never  been  properly  ex- 
plained. It  probably  never  will  be. 

Economists,  usually  researching  t;:e  sub- 
ject under  Industry  sponsorship,  have  de- 
scribed a  mystic  realm  In  which  Independ- 
ent and  major  purchasers  stalk  through  the 
fields  In  deadly  competition  for  every  bar- 
rel. No  one  ever  explained  how  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  aggressiveness  always  ended  In 
identical  price  offers. 

Experienced  sinners  have  always  concluded 
that  this  was  evidence  of  collusion.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfying  than  imagining  a 
smoke-filled  room  populated  by  greedy  ty- 
coons bent  on  the  ruination  of  small  busl- 
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ness  men  and  the  milking  of  consumers. 
This  Is  not  true.  It  Is  not  equally  certain 
that  the  results  are  much  dlfiferent. 

The  established  pattern  of  crude  price  In- 
creases Is  well  known.  Agitation  among  Inde- 
pendent producers  becomes  embarrassing.  It 
might  even  end  In  splitting  the  Industry 
along  a  few  political  goals  more  or  less  com- 
monly sought.  The  need  of  an  Increase  ul- 
timately becomes  the  consensus.  This  spreads 
among  corporate  executives,  none  of  whom 
live  In  Isolation. 

Some,  long  on  production,  have  ulterior 
and  sympathetic  interests.  Others,  long  on 
marketing,  may  view  the  prospect  with  hor- 
ror. These  men  can  and  do  talk  the  thing 
over.  At  some  given  time  their  own  con- 
sensus gels,  and  only  the  most  obtuse  among 
them  would  be  unaware  of  it. 

By  happenstance,  not  design,  one  of  them 
assumes  leadership.  The  rest  Join  in  at  un- 
predictable intervals  calculated  to  discourage 
suspicion  of  an  overt  agreement,  which  In 
fact  did  not  exist.  A  community  of  like  in- 
terests Is  enough. 

This  process  may  be  changing.  Crude  oil 
is  In  short  supply.  Consumers  need  more 
oU,  gas  and  fuel.  Producers  need  more  money 
«f  they  are  to  find  those  supplies. 

NCRA'B  price  hike  is  a  challenge  that  sug- 
gests a  free  and  uninhibited  supply  and  de- 
mand market  Is  the  best  way  to  bring  forth 
the  energy  that  must  be  had. 

The  Oreat  Oil  Price  Riddle — 1 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 
Almost  everyone  agrees  that  crude  oil  and 
other  goods  should  command  prices  which 
reflect  supply  and  demand  in  a  competitive 
market.  In  theory,  this  is  one  of  the  virtues 
of  the  private  business  system. 

In  practice,  it  works  exasperatlngly  well 
In  the  fields  of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
services.  The  doctrine's  soundness  is  re- 
peatedly extolled  by  sellers  in  a  rising  market. 
In  a  falling  market,  they  suspect  something 
is  out  of  kilter. 

It  works  less  efficiently  at  the  raw  material 
level  where  sellers  become  buyers.  It  works 
not  at  all  when  buyers  of  raw  material  con- 
trol the  source  of  supply. 

Crude  oil  happens  to  be  among  those  raw 
materials  most  effectively  contained  by  the 
latter  condition.  Competition  appears  to  be 
Intercepted.  This  Is  revealed  by  current 
events. 

Crude  is  in  very  short  supply.  Kansas  and 
mldcontlnent  crude  of  high  quality  sells  for 
an  average  of  less  than  $3.50  per  barrel, 
perhaps  $3.70  delivered.  No  free  market 
theory  can  explain  how  Canadian  oil  supple- 
ments the  supply  at  close  to  $4  per  barrel. 

The  scarcity  radiates  outward.  Deprived 
refiners  may  pay  more  than  $4  per  barrel 
for  foreign  crude  at  Gulf  ports.  This  Is  an 
opportunity  price.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  real  cost  of  foreign  oil,  which  remains 
below  that  of  domestic. 

In  a  genuine  free  market,  Kansas'  problem 
would  be  solved  by  raising  the  price  of  crude. 
This  would  do  three  things:  divert  some  sup- 
plies to  Kansas  plants;  bring  forth  new  sup- 
plies, since  higher  profits  would  attract  drill- 
ing capital:  extend  the  life  of  many  mar- 
ginal wells  now  near  the  point  of  abandon- 
ment. 

TbU  Is  what  a  Kansas  refiner  Is  attempting 
to  do. 

National  Co-op  in  McPherson  has  raised 
the  price  to  $3.85  per  barrel.  In  effect.  It  Is 
bettmg  nearly  $6,000  per  day  that  enough 
guts  remain  in  the  free  market  system  to 
sustain  a  price  that  will  bring  forth  the  sup- 
plies it  needs.  NCRA  could  lose  its  bet.  It  may 
have  to  retract  its  posting.  Justified  or  not. 

If  this  occurs,  one  has  no  alternative  but 
to  conclude  that  the  claimed  market  does 
not  exist.  At  some  obscure  point  it  has  been 
intercepted. 

Other  Independent  refiners  with  similar 
problems  did  not   immediately  Join   In  the 


price  boost.  One  wonders  why.  They  have 
reason  to  re-establish  some  measure  &f  par- 
ticipation in  a  market  now  administered  to 
guarantee  their  ultimate  demise. 

Some  crude  producers  have  switched  their 
connections.  Many  more  have  expressed  ap- 
preciation of  the  NCRA  effort,  but  apprecia- 
tion will  not  fill  the  tank  farm. 

Not  so  obscure  is  the  current  order  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  Covering  both  crude 
and  products  it  limited  price  increases  to  one 
or  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  It  directly 
affected  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  oil 
refiners  in  the  U.S.  But  those  firms  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  95  per  cent  of  the  sales 
dollars. 

Ostensibly,  the  rule  was  made  on  behalf 
of  consumers — consumers  who  may  soon  run 
out  of  gasoline  at  any  price.  The  timing  was 
such  as  to  nip  any  change  in  the  status  quo 
of  crude  and  product  price  controls. 

But  in  effect,  it  gave  government  backing 
to  an  industry  pricing  system  already  con- 
trolled by  a  few  dominant  firms.  None  of 
these  had  responded  to  NCRA's  posting.  The 
Council's  edict  relieves  them  of  the  burden. 
Their  supplies  are  adequate.  Their  prices  are 
their  own. 

It  appears  that  Independent  refiners  must 
somehow  exist  without  adequate  supplies; 
that  producers  must  abandon  hopes  of  re- 
viving oil  and  gas  production.  For  some 
independent  marketers  It  may  be  the  end  of 
the  line. 

There  is  a  growmg  conviction  that  there 
is  more  than  Just  awkward  policy-making 
behind  intertwined  government  and  indus- 
try edicts.  If  so,  the  answer  lies  In  world 
crude  oil  supplies  and  the  way  in  which 
the  Industry  has  structured  itself  around 
them.  This  will  be  discussed  In  a  subsequent 
column. 


The  Great  Oil  Price  Riddle — 2 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 

It  has  been  contended  here  that  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council's  edict  restricting  crude 
and  product  prices  has  but  formalized  price 
policies  and  systems  already  in  effect.  It 
gives  government  an  overt  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  a  small  consortium  of  price-leading 
buyers  whose  domestic  price  stance  had  won 
tacit  approval. 

This  is  not  apparent  in  the  published  reac- 
tions of  the  price-setting  corporations  and 
their  spKjkesmen.  They  are  not  politically 
naive.  They  deplore  the  Council's  ruling  as 
being  Injurious  to  the  domestic  Industry. 
Some  are  silent. 

But  the  years  of  the  immediate  past  are 
dllHcult  to  Ignore.  They  were  then  the  sole 
arbitrators  of  price.  They  then  expressed 
similar  concern  whUe  they  let  fully  one-half 
of  the  domestic  producing  Industry  slide  Into 
an  undeserved  grave.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  independent  refining  industry  went  with 
it. 

Those  events  are  the  real  sources  of  oil  and 
gas  scarcity  today. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  agonizingly  slow 
but  steady  gas  price  Increases  permuted  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  since  1953 
have  amounted  to  better  than  100  per  cent — 
from  about  nine  to  20  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  Crude  prices,  administered  pri- 
vately, have  gone  up  but  28  per  cent  In  the 
same  period — from  $2.82  to  $3.52  per  barrel. 

On  the  face  of  it,  FPC  gas  controls  in  the 
public  Interest  have  outperformed  Industry 
crude  prices  controlled  by  corporate  Interests. 

One  Is  required  to  ask  If  what  is  said  com- 
ports with  what  Is  actually  being  done.  While 
deploring  the  plight  of  the  domestic  Indus- 
try, the  principal  interests  of  the  dominant 
corporations  are  deployed  elsewhere.  The 
followers  of  Mohammed  are  avidly  culti- 
vated; the  shipyards  hum  with  tanker  orders; 
great  petroleum  enterprises  are  launched 
throughout  the  world. 

Make  no  mistake.  These  worldwide  ven- 


tures are  necessary.  Moreover,  the  large  In- 
ternational firms  are  the  only  ones  who 
possess  the  capital  and  high  degree  of  tech- 
nology and  organization  needed  to  do  the 
Job. 

But  the  full  potential  of  U.S.  domestic 
reserves  also  must  be  developed.  If  the  inter- 
nationals are  to  be  praised  for  their  enter- 
prise in  the  first  case,  they  must  be  con- 
demned for  their  obstruction  in  the  second. 
Unless  the  country  Is  to  become  a  beggar 
energy  nation,  the  economic  structure  must 
accommodate  domestic  development  too. 

Closer  to  home,  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  & 
Gas  Association  also  deplored  the  restriction 
on  domestic  prices.  At  the  same  time  It  em- 
ployed a  lobby  in  Topeka  to  vigorously  oppose 
a  last  ditch  stand  by  Kansas  Independents 
to  get  a  price  Increase. 

The  Independents  seek  legislation  empow- 
ering the  state  to  fix  a  minimum  crude  oil 
price.  This  would  be  set  at  a  point  Judged 
necessary  to  assure  the  conservation  of  pres- 
ent reserves  and  the  development  of  known 
or  probable  reserves. 

Mid-Continent  and  Its  spokesmen  for  the 
companies  which  have  already  preempted 
price  controls  based  their  opposition  on  the 
grounds  that  the  bill  would  introduce  gov- 
ernment controls.  It  requires  a  gymnastic 
form  of  reasoning  to  deem  price  controls  by 
a  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  acceptable 
while  even  a  partial  public  control  for  the 
benefit  of  many  is  deemed  unacceptable. 

Again,  it  must  be  noted  that  a  minimum 
price  poses  no  threat  to  enterprise;  it  is  the 
control  of  maximums  that  has  pulled  the 
stopper  on  the  domestic  Industry. 

All  of  these  problems  and  many  more  are 
not  the  deliberate  contrivances  of  wicked 
men.  They  are  the  outgrowth  of  an  industry 
which  grew  at  random.  In  the  course  of  that 
growth  It  was  structured  around  crude  sup- 
plies. And  to  this  these  columns  will  be- 
latedly turn. 

The  Great  Oil  Price  Riddle — 3 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 

Minds  can  be  lost  and  found  while 
engaged  in  unraveling  the  complexities  of 
crude  supply  and  pricing.  That  loss  or  dis- 
covery may  not  make  the  earth  shake.  But 
it  will  certainly  lead  to  the  Intelligence  that 
crude  supplies  and  prices  are  strikingly 
entangled  and  different  things  to  different 
people.  This  accounts  for  the  enduring  hul- 
laballo. 

For  example,  the  current  Increase  of  25 
cents  per  barrel  being  attempted  by  two 
refiners  would  seem  to  be  of  a  clear-cut 
significance  to  one  engaged  only  in  the 
production  of  crude.  Assuming  his  wells 
were  operating  at  some  profit  previously, 
it  would  appear  that  he  has  achieved  an 
additional  and  splendid  25  cents  per  barrel 
profit. 

The  splendor  is  evaporated  by  realities. 

An  eighth,  about  three  cents,  goes  to  the 
royalty  owner.  If  the  producer  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  the  50  per  cent  tax  bracket 
and  the  quality  of  his  wells  is  high,  he  will 
recoup  2.5  cents  through  the  federal  per- 
centage depletion  allowance;  he  may  get  as 
much  through  the  state  allowance.  So  It 
would  seem  that  after  royalty  and  tax 
deductions  are  accounted  for  he  gets  26 
cents  on  a  25-cent  boost. 

Alack,  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 
He  must  pay  out  of  this  about  10  cents  in 
federal  taxes  on  the  19-cent  profit  shown 
after  depletion  and  royalty  deductions. 
Then  he  must  pay  out  an  Indeflmte  but 
lesser  amount  for  state  Income  and  ad 
valorem  taxes. 

The  small  print  makes  this  more  complex 
and  expensive.  Anyone  filling  out  his  returns 
on  the  basis  of  these  rough  figures  must 
be  resigned  to  life  in  the  penitentiary.  It  Is 
In  the  ballpark  to  say  that  the  producer 
may  have  seven  cents  left  out  of  the  25. 
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The  conditions  outlined  are  ideal. 
Actually,  many  Kansas  operators  (perhaps 
most  of  them)  are  not  in  the  50  per  cent 
tax  bracket.  The  depreciation  allowance  Is 
correspondingly  less.  Also,  since  the  allow- 
ance is  tied  to  net  profit,  very  few  Kansas 
wells  quality  for  the  full  22  per  cent  allow- 
ance. Estimating  on  the  basis  of  previous 
studies,  the  current  allowance  Is  about  15 
per  cent. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  one  can't  become 
disgustingly  rich  In  the  oil  business.  But 
It  takes  a  magnificent  run  of  luck.  The  same 
may  be  said  for  other  businesses  where  it  Is 
more  polite  to  ascribe  success  to  genius. 

It  does  mean  that,  on  the  average,  where 
the  average  well  produces  less  than  five 
barrels  dally,  the  oil  business  in  Kansas  is 
not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be. 

To  the  refiner,  crude  supplies  and  prices 
are  quite  another  thing.  If  he  is  without 
production  of  his  own,  they  represent  a  cost 
that  Is  undiluted  by  any  tax  concession. 

The  posted  price,  over  which  he  may  have 
but  slight  influence,  is  at  the  wellhead.  Until 
recently,  the  average  cost  of  transporting 
the  oil  to  the  refinery  in  Kansas  was  about 
20  cents  a  barrel.  The  600-mlle  pipelining 
of  supplemental  supplies  from  Canada  Is 
boosting  this  enormously.  Currently,  oil  Is 
laid  down  at  Kansas  refineries  at  an  average 
cost  of  about  $3.85  per  barrel. 

It  is  now  more  convenient  to  convert  that 
to  a  more  revealing  figure — a  little  more 
than  nine  cents  a  gallon. 

There  is  a  professed  Ignorance  In  the  re- 
fining Industry  of  the  exact  cost  of  turning 
crude  into  any  given  product.  Enough  is 
known  to  estimate  this  at  two  cents  a  gallon 
without  engendering  too  much  Ire.  Thus 
gasoline,  with  an  additional  one  cent  deliv- 
ery cost,  may  be  peddled  to  wholesalers  at 
14  cents  a  gallon,  a  common  price.  It  nets 
the  refiner  two  cents,  or  84  cents  a  barrel, 
a  handsome  profit,  or  so  It  seems. 

The  wholesaler  is  supposed  to  prosper  with 
another  three-cent  mark-up;  the  retailer 
Ideally  gets  10.  So  the  motorist  fills  up  for  27 
cents  a  gallon,  adds  another  11  cents  for  state 
and  federal  excise  taxes  and  proceeds  Joyfully 
to  the  scene  of  his  next  accident. 

Refiners  and  marketers  may  be  forgiven 
for  laughing  themselves  to  death  at  this 
sequence.  In  practice,  the  retail  price  Is 
much  lower.  The  selling  profits  are  frequently 
shaved  to  half.  The  refiner  often  will  be 
forced  to  sell  below  his  nlne-cent-per-gallon 
crude  price. 

This  is  why  refiners  and  marketers  are 
nervous  wrecks  and  frequently  talk  to  them- 
selves. Their  afflictions  are  derived  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  real  control  over 
either  their  costs  or  selling  prices. 

The  keen  mind  of  the  avid  reader  will  also 
recall  that  the  independent  producer  suffers 
this  self-same  inadequacy.  The  reader  may 
further  surmise  that  enterprises  in  which 
there  is  no  control  of  either  costs  or  prices 
are  doomed  to  extinction.  And  so  they  are. 
•  This  condition  aside,  the  businesses  that 
have  been  described  seem  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  enterprise  system.  Pro- 
ducers who  are  Just  that  and  nothing  else 
and  refiners  who  are  Just  refiners  might  get 
along  despite  normal  dlfficulUes,  and  so  too 
with  marketers. 

A  competitive  push  and  pull  would  ensue 
that  would  stop  short  of  suicide  and  deliver 
products  to  consumers  at  the  lowest  price 
consistent  with  the  continued  production  of 
crude  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
products. 

Unfortunately,  the  examples  described 
compose  an  Insignificant  part  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry.  The  pace  is  set  by  another 
world.  It  Is  dominated  not  by  separate  pro- 
ducers, transporters,  refiners  and  marketers, 
but  by  a  small  group  of  Immense  firms  which 
embrace  all  of  these  functions  under  Inte- 
grated management. 


This  is  structured  around  the  worldwide 
control  of  crude  supplies  and  prices.  The 
amazing  mechanics  of  their  operations  will 
be  the  subject  of  subsequent  columns  that 
will  delight  some  and  horrify  others. 

The  Great  Oil  Price  RmoLE — 4 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 
One  of  the  most  treasured  articles  of  faith 
in  the  private  enterprise  doctrine  holds  that 
free  and  equal  competitors  have  equal  access 
to  free  markets.  This  In  turn  is  ruled  by 
highly  Informed  consumers  who  unerringly 
pick  the  highest  quality  goods  at  lowest 
possible  prices. 

It  is  further  adumbrated  that  the  worth 
of  the  seller  and  his  products  are  Justly 
measured  In  this  rigorous  system;  that  suc- 
cess or  failure  proceeds  from  the  sagacity 
or  stupidity  of  the  enterpriser;  that  the  mar- 
ket accurately  measures  the  Ingenuity  with 
which  the  enterpriser  administers  his  costs 
and  prices  and  adjusts  the  quality  of  his 
goods  In  competition  with  equals.  The  au- 
tonomy of  each  is  presumed. 

The  doctrine  Is  testily  defended  by  those 
who  at  any  given  point  in  time  feel  them- 
selves safely  ahead  of  the  bank.  Though  it 
smells  strongly  of  newly  mown  hay,  it  has 
prevailed  with  certain  refinements  since 
economists  first  found  they  could  earn  a 
livelihood  by  rationalizing  the  ever-changing 
techniques  of  market  dominance. 

It  Is  a  source  of  growing  lament  among 
small  business  men  In  hock  at  double  the 
prime  rate.  Its  weirdly  mythological  content 
is  nowhere  better  demonstrated  than  In  the 
oil  business.  Here,  the  foundations  of  the 
dogma  are  washed  away  one  by  one. 

It  has  been  shown  that  few  of  the  articles 
of  faith  exist  in  practice.  Refiners  and  some 
marketers  are  unable  to  obtain  adequate  sup- 
plies at  any  price.  Crude  producers  are  un- 
able to  command  prices  that  permit  them 
to  retain  exlsttag  production  and  drill  for 
new.  Both  the  crude  raw  material  and  the 
crude  products  are  fungible — being  of  broad 
uniform  quality  for  which  no  particular 
claims  of  superiority  can  be  sustained  except 
in  gasoline   advertising  copy. 

The  competitors,  it  turns  out  are  not  free, 
not  equal  and  do  not  have  equal  access  to 
crude  and  product  markets.  As  dramatically 
revealed  by  present  conditions,  crude  pro- 
ducers, refiners  and  marketers  have  no  real 
control  of  either  their  costs  or  their  prices. 
Yet  the  control  of  either  one  or  the  other, 
and  preferably  both.  Is  one  of  the  absolute 
prerequisites  of  business  success,  even 
existence. 

It  Is  by  now  clear  to  the  thoughtful  reader 
that  the  producers,  refiners,  and  marketers 
described  here  have  represented  a  particular 
class. 

They  are  loosely  known  as  Independents. 
This  is  a  poor  word.  They  are  anything  but 
Independent  In  fact.  It  Is  more  correct  to  say 
their  operations  are  limited  principally  to 
but  one  phase  in  the  well-to-consumer 
sequence.  As  the  economists  say,  they  are 
not  integrated. 

In  fact,  some  small  companies  are  well  in- 
tegrated In  a  minimal  sense.  A  refiner  may 
own  some  production,  pipelines  and  exten- 
sive marketing  facilities.  Yet,  he  will  not 
have  the  slightest  control  over  his  supply 
costs  or  selling  prices. 

Scale,  sheer  size  and  muscle,  and  a  balance 
between  the  Integrated  segments  of  the  op- 
eration are  potent  factors.  But  this  is  not 
all.  A  relatively  large  crude  oil  operation  that 
approaches,  is  equal  to,  or  exceeds  refining 
needs  Is  the  ultimate  key  to  a  dominating 
position  at  both  ends  of  the  market.  Ltu-ge 
firms  who  attain  this  position  are  the  only 
ones  properly  defined  as  "majors." 

It  is  widely  held  that  the  resulting  advan- 
tage Is  solely  a  function  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance. This  is  partly  true.  The  very  large 
companies  own  most  of  the  wells  of  the  high 


quality  needed  to  qualify  for  the  full  allow- 
ance. Their  fabulous  wells  in  foreign  coun- 
tries absorb  about  40  per  cent  of  an  allow- 
ance originally  intended  to  prevent  energy 
shortages  In  this  country  only. 

Supporting  evidence  has  been  documented 
by  the  Treasury  Department;  firms  in  the 
$100-mUllon-and-up  category  get  more  than 
86  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance;  small  domestic  producers  of 
less  than  H-mlllion  annual  gross  get  less 
than  three  per  cent. 

They  fight  for  this  crumb  because,  though 
It  Is  a  poor  substitute  for  an  adequate  price, 
it  provides  some  return  in  addition  to  that 
obtained  on  marginal  markets  controlled  by 
the  buyers. 

It  is  true,  so  often  claimed,  that  Integra- 
tion of  crude  production,  together  with  tax 
advantages,  permits  the  major  production 
departments  to  subsidize  marketing  and  thus 
dictate  product  prices. 

In  a  well-to-consumer  firm,  tax  advan- 
tages but  shift  to  the  general  public  a  por- 
tion of  the  product  price  load  that  normally 
would  be  borne  at  the  market  by  product 
consumers  alone.  They  are  hidden  prices 
paid  Indirectly  at  the  tax  level  by  everyone. 
Stace  they  yield  effortless  returns,  they  great- 
ly hasten  the  process  of  integration. 

But  this  is  not  decisive.  The  opportunities 
inherent  in  the  mechanics  of  Integrated  op- 
erations alone  are  sufficient  to  create  a  ruling 
class  of  corporations. 

This  passing  phase  In  corporate  develop- 
ment and  its  Impact  on  crude  prices  will  be 
discussed. 

The  Great  Oil  Price  RrooLE— 5 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 

It  has  been  contended  here  that  the  large, 
integrated  firms  known  as  "majors"  have 
effectively  Intercepted  the  petroleum  market 
both  at  the  crude  supply  and  product  level. 

But  evidence  which  appears  to  refute  this 
is  now  current.  Some  of  the  smaller  majors 
are  wUling  to  go  along  with  the  current  25- 
cent  field  price  increase  launched  bv  an  in- 
dependent. Others  may  follow. 

If  this  is  evidence  of  virtue,  it  is  cheaply 
won.  These  columns  recently  have  recounted 
drilling  and  production  cost  increases  far 
in  excess  of  the  current  eight  per  cent  price 
boost.  The  difference  is  a  measure  of  the 
speed  with  which  needed  production  is  be- 
ing shut  down  and  small  operators  are  being 
forced  out  of  business.  This  deserves  an  in- 
structive digression. 

The  real  and  aggregate  cost  of  finding  and 
producing  domestic  crude  Is  vastly  under- 
rated. Aggregate  costs.  Including  social  costs, 
must  Include  the  burdens  of  the  losers  as  well 
as  the  winners.  These  were  calculated  by  an 
economist  unattached  to  the  Industry  (Henry 
Steele)  Ln  about  1960.  He  arrived  at  an  ag- 
gregate cost  of  more  than  $5  per  barrel.  It 
now  must  be  at  least  $7. 

This  Is  wildly  more  than  authoritative 
studies  showing  costs  of  around  $2  per  bar- 
rel. The  truth  Is  obscured  by  the  fact  that 
reserves  may  Indeed  be  purchased  for  around 
$2  per  barrel. 

But  absolute,  aggregate  costs  do  not  ap- 
pear In  this  figure.  It  reveals  only  the  costs 
and  profits  of  the  winners  who  were  suc- 
cessful In  finding  and  developing  a  particu- 
lar reservoir.  It  reveals  nothing  about  the 
majority  of  less  fortunate  Independent  op- 
erators who  eke  out  reserves  at  much  higher 
costs.  It  discounts  as  nothing  the  thousands 
of  dry  holes  which  yield  zero  barrels  at  Infi- 
nite cost. 

The  problem  has  vexed  economists,  so  they 
Ignore  it.  They  charge  off  exploration  to 
another  Industry — gambling.  Costs  are  cal- 
culated on  what  It  takes  to  find  and  develop 
a  winning  reservoir. 

Tills  has  a  deluding  appeal.  It  Is  argued 
that  extremely  lucky  Company  "A,"  finding 
oil  at  $2  per  barrel,  is  not  Justified  In  getting 
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$6  per  barrel  because  Company  "B"  drilled 
44  dry  holes  In  a  row.  Yet,  Company  "B's" 
dryholes  may  have  led  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  Company  "A's"  success. 

So  It's  a  vexing  problem  Indeed.  Inde- 
pendents attempt  to  solve  It  by  procuring  a 
flow  of  outside  venture  capital.  This  comes 
from  people  with  oodles  of  dough  who  are 
willing  to  risk  It  to  make  more.  They  bear 
the  social  overhead  of  the  Independent  pro- 
duction business — the  cost  of  dry  holes  that 
must  be  drilled  In  order  that  about  one  out 
of  every  40  wells  will  reveal  a  really  good 
oil  field. 

Their  enthusiasm  Is  not  unlimited.  It  Is 
restrained  by  three  factors:  First  is  the 
abundance  of  so-called  "tax  dollars"  which 
a  grasping  Treasury  Department  would  take 
If  they  were  not  Immediately  spent  In  some 
worthy  cause. 

More  Important  to  the  Industry-Investor 
relationship  Is  the  Incidence  of  dry  holes 
and  the  return  on  successful  wells.  As  the 
former  rises,  so  must  the  latter.  This  means 
a  higher  crude  price.  It  must  bear  some  rela- 
tionship to  rising  dry  hole  Incidence  (social 
overhead)  and  rising  exploratory,  develop- 
ment and  production  costs. 

Otherwise,  even  fortunate  Investors  find 
the  risk  not  worth  taking.  They  are  remark- 
ably quick  In  seeing  that,  even  when  winning, 
a  $3.50  crude  posting  cannot  cover  a  $7  aggre- 
gate cost  without  an  Improbable  amount  of 
luck. 

Unsophisticated  Investors  misconstrue  the 
source  of  their  losses  and  sue  everyone  In 
sight.  In  fact,  they,  and  the  producers  too, 
are  the  victims  of  what  might  be  described 
delicately  as  a  systemic  deficiency,  or  more 
harshly,  a  lousy  set-up. 

The  Integrated  corporation  has  neatly 
avoided  this  problem  with  a  marvelous  struc- 
ture. Its  social  overhead  Is  defrayed  by  every- 
one who  buys  petroleum  products  or  pays 
taxes.  In  effect,  everyone  Is  an  Investor. 

Crude  oil  prices  mean  nothing,  since  the 
crude  Is  their  own.  Its  cost  Is  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  price  Is  administered  only  to 
contain  competition  from  outside  the 
brotherhood. 

Their  crude  oil  does  not  surface  as  a  real 
price  factor  until  It  hits  the  products  mar- 
ket at  about  $7  per  barrel.  Hence  they  are 
far  more  protective  about  the  retail  prices 
that  concern  them  than  the  supply  prices 
that  concern  others. 

The  details  of  this  sequence.  Its  blessings 
and  Inequities  will  be  discussed  In  the  long- 
awaited,  concluding  colvunn. 

On,  Shutdown — Wise  or  Rash? 
(By  Ted  Brooks)  * 

Independent  oil  producers  of  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Texas  and  several  other  states  are 
gathering  here  to  consider  the  practicality 
of  countering  a  desperate  plight  with  des- 
perate measures. 

To  dramatize  an  untenable  business  po- 
sition, some  of  them  would  shut  down  oil 
production  In  Kansas  and  as  many  other 
states  as  possible.  Others  advocate  the  for- 
mation of  a  cooperating  marketing  company 
to  buy  and  sell  independent  oil  at  the  prices 
needed  to  stay  In  business.  Some  want  a 
little  of  both. 

They  cannot  be  blamed  for  considering 
these  extremities.  Conventional  action  has 
failed.  For  15  years  they  have  been  left  be- 
hind as  the  rest  of  the  economy  soared.  Their 
Inability  to  keep  present  reserves  on  the 
pump  and  find  new  reserves  at  present  prices 
Is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  cur- 
rent energy  shortage. 

The  confrontation  they  are  bringing  to  a 
head  Is  a  form  of  economic  warfare.  Before 
they  move  on  the  opposition  they  must  Iden- 
tify the  enemy,  assess  Its  power,  determine 
their  objectives,  estimate  their  own  resources 
and  their  prospects  of  success. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  dramatize  and  attract 


attention.  There  are  all  kinds  of  notoriety, 
and  not  all  of  them  are  good. 

They  must  act  with  full  realization  that 
any  damage,  intentional  or  not.  Inflicted  on 
either  their  friends  in  the  Industry  or  the 
general  public  could  bring  Irreparable  dam- 
age and  wreck  the  project. 

The  goal  is  specific — higher  crude  prices. 
This  identifies  the  enemy:  a  dozen  or  so  large 
corporations  who  effectively  administer  sup- 
plies and  prices.  To  this  must  be  added  an 
entrenched  federal  petroleum  bureaucracy 
whose  leadership  and  policies  are  provided 
or  dominated  by  the  same  corporate  group. 
This  amounts  to  a  SlOO-blUlon  oligopoly  and 
a  federal  bureaucracy  sharing  common  eco- 
nomic and  political  goals  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Obviously,  little  material  damage  can  be 
Inflicted  on  any  such  concentration  of  power. 
By  the  same  measure,  however,  it  is  vulnera- 
ble to  attack  on  moral,  political  and  public 
interest  grounds. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  bringing  this  off  with- 
out wrecking  the  rest  of  the  scenery.  A  Kan- 
sas shutdown  would  cost  operators  $665,000 
per  day.  Only  a  few  affluent  independents 
could  feel  as  enthusiastic  about  it  on  the 
30th  of  the  month  as  they  did  on  the  first. 

Regionally,  it  would  bring  distress  to  many 
innocent  bystanders.  Some  independent  re- 
finers, already  crude  short,  might  be  wrecked 
for  good.  Shortages  and  possible  rationing 
on  the  product  market  might  ensue.  No  one 
could  survive  the  resulting  public  wrath.  It 
could  easily  ise  the  independents'  last  hooray. 
The  effect  would  be  correspondingly  grave  if 
other  states  Joined. 

It  might  close  the  door  forever  on  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  pipeline  of  responsi- 
ble Influence  with  an  administration  that 
win  continue  for  four  more  years.  That  ad- 
ministration is  not  crossed  v.-ith  Impunity; 
It  does  not  hesitate  in  the  use  of  retaliatory 
power. 

Previous  statewide  shutdowns,  which  were 
not  successful,  were  made  to  bolster  prices 
too.  But  they  were  in  tmies  of  surplus.  No 
one  outside  of  the  Industry  was  affected.  In 
times  of  scarcity,  it  would  affe.  t  everyone. 

If  drama  is  de.-ired.  a  on;  or  two-day 
shutdown  would  provide  it  without  putting 
the  Independents  under  the  perpetual  stigma 
of  sponsoring  calamity. 

The  Idea  of  a  cooperative  marketing  or- 
ganization Is  something  else.  It  could  be 
financed  at  Infinitely  smaller  cost  than  a 
shutdown.  It  could  be  launched  if  each  inde- 
pendent participated  at  the  outset  to  the 
extent  of  one  or  two  day.-;  net  production.  It 
could  even  yield  modest  returns  above  an 
adequate  crude  price. 

But  It  poses  formidable  problems.  Crude 
purchasing  and  selling  Is  no  simple  game. 
The  advice  and  management  of  recently  re- 
tired, top  notch  refining  and  purchasing  men 
might  be  obtained.  The  cooperation  of  inde- 
pendent refiners  would  be  necessary. 

If  this  seems  beyond  reach,  why  wouldn't 
it  be  possible  to  collect  a  very  large  fund  and 
match  the  public  relations  and  political  ac- 
tion of  the  large  companies?  It  could  be  done 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  shutdown. 

Whatever  Is  done,  the  independents  must 
understand  that  .scarcity  gives  them  an  awe- 
some power.  It  derives  from  controlling  vital 
crude  supplies  at  the  margin  of  need.  And 
power  is  best  utilized  as  a  threat.  Once  used 
It  destroys  Itself. 

The  Great  Oil   Price  Riddle — 6 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 

Independent  producers,  refiners  and 
marketers  squander  some  of  their  most  In- 
spired and  thoughtful  maledictions  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Finding  the  sources  of  their 
misery  invisible  or  Impregnable,  they  turn 
on  each  other. 

Their  basic  dlfficuUles  are  Identical.  They 
should  be  Inseparable  friends.  All  lack  dis- 


cretionary control  over  their  costs,  prices 
and  supply  for  the  same  reason.  Such  con- 
trol is  a  prerequisite  of  any  viable  business. 

Honed  to  perfection.  It  Is  the  secret  of 
the  astounding  success  of  the  major  petro- 
leum corporations.  Their  enigmatic  book- 
keeping to  the  contrary,  they  are  the  biggest 
money-makers  of  all.  They  provide  one  of 
the  soundest  stock  Investments  one  can 
make.  It  Is  a  constant  embarrassment  to 
them  to  feel  duty-bound  to  deny  the  former 
and  Immodestly  confess  the  latter. 

By  accident  rather  than  wicked  design  the 
relative  perfection  of  their  cost,  price  and 
supply  controls  denies  similar  autonomy  and 
privilege  to  others.  The  basis  of  their  suc- 
cess, while  not  invisible.  Is  an  Intangible 
thing,  a  system,  a  structure. 

The  fortunate  reader,  with  total  recall  ca- 
pability will  identify  this  Instantly  as  inte- 
gration. This  amounts  to  well-to-consumer 
participation  in  each  Industry  function — 
producing,  refining,  pipe-lining  and  market- 
ing. The  structure  is  enhanced  mightily  by 
bigness,  but  the  essential  attribute  of  those 
commonly  defined  as  "majors"  Is  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  crude  oil. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  In  passing  that 
neither  Ashland  nor  Coastal,  both  81 -bil- 
lion-plus firms,  is  a  major  by  this  defini- 
tion. And  so  Indeed  one  finds  them  respond- 
ing like  Independents  to  current  crude  and 
product  difficulties,  though  far  more  cir- 
cumspectly. 

The  flow  of  crude  oil  accounts  for  this.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Independent  refiner 
with  no  or  little  production  buys  his  crude 
In  Kfinsas  for  about  $3.85  delivered,  or  nine 
cents  a  gallon  (now  nearly  10).  Most  of  the 
major's  crude  Is  self-produced.  It  flows  into 
his  plant  at  cost  of  production. 

This  may  range  from  less  than  a  dollar 
a  barrel  at  his  best  wells  (two  and  one-half 
cents  a  gallon)  to  several  times  that  at  his 
worst.  It  Is  not  wildly  speculative  to  average 
his  cost  at  about  $2.10  a  barrel,  or  five  cents 
a  gallon.  It  is  delivered  In  his  own  pipelines, 
which  are  not  unprofitable.  His  real  cost  of 
supply  is  about  half  that  of  the  independent 
refiner. 

But  this  is  an  unreal  world.  The  producing 
department  charges  the  refining  department 
the  mythical  posted  price  of  crude  set  by  the 
purchasing  department.  The  distraught  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  lets  this  stand  for  tax 
purposes  no  one  but  the  company  can  gen- 
uinely admire. 

The  inflated  and  unreal  price  is  passed 
on  to  the  marketing  department.  To  the 
marketing  executives  is  assigned  the  difficult 
task  selling  the  product  In  volume  and 
adding  additional  profit.  Depending  upon 
how  far  forward  into  the  market  the  product 
is  sold,  it  brings  on  the  order  of  16  cents  a 
gallon   (gasoline),  or  $7  per  barrel. 

Who  needs  a  crude  hike? 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  is  that 
It  Is  the  first  bona  fide  price  to  appear.  The 
crude,  produced  at  cost,  flows  upward 
through  an  intricate.  Interdepartmental  price 
system  that  is  an  intra-company  tax  ganft. 
Except  for  tax  purposes,  the  firm  is  immune 
to  the  ostensible  price  It  sets  for  that  portion 
of  supply  It  may  buy.  It  makes  no  difference 
if  the  crude  is  10  cents  or  $10  a  barrel. 

All  must  buy  some  crude,  even  those  who 
produce  in  excess  of  refining  capacity.  It  is 
a  matter  of  geography.  This  does  not  alter 
the  ultimate  advantage.  A  barrel  purchased 
here  is  recouped  by  a  barrel  sold  there,  what- 
ever the  price. 

As  a  group,  the  majors  refine  seven-eighths 
of  the  nation's  oil  and  produce  two-thirds  of 
the  crude.  They  buy  or  Import  the  balance. 
The  purchases  are  financed  all  or  In  part  by 
duplicate  barrels  sold  In  worldwide  positions. 

Only  the  top  international  companies  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  ideal  conditions  re- 
lated. They  thus  qualify  to  run  the  show. 
Lesser  (but  still  quite  large)   firms  prosper 
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in  descending  order  of  their  structural  per- 
fection. 

Further  results  of  this  structure  and  the 
partly  accidental  politico  economic  advan- 
tages the  major  firms  have  Inherited  will  be 
discussed  In  Sunday's  final  column. 

The  Great  On,  Price  Riddle — 7 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 
The  cock  Is  certain  that  his  crowing  ac- 
counts for  the  sunrise.  This  mus^  appear  as 
an  unmistakable  truth  to  all  chlckenklnd. 
It  Is  manifestly  of  high  Importance  to  astral 
mechanics  and  getting  people  out  of  bed. 

Cause  and  effect  are  similarly  confused  by 
mankind.  One  Is  dally  subjected  to  all  man- 
ner of  representations  purporting  to  show 
that  established  institutions  are  vital  to  ex- 
istence. Considerable  wealth  Is  deployed  to 
this  purpose.  Nowhere  is  It  more  lavishly 
distributed  than  In  the  corporate  petroleum 
Industry.  It  has  more  to  prove. 

Thus  It  Is  claimed  that  the  dominance 
of  the  Integrated  oil  companies  Indicates 
their  superiority  In  an  economy  that  is  based 
on  private  enterprise  and  free  markets  Thev 
Imply  that  It  is  slightly  subversive,  even 
dangerous,  to  hold  otherwise.  Gravelv  con- 
sidered, this  Is  for  the  chickens. 

For  It  has  been  shown  that  the  majors  (as 
previously  defined)  have  subordinated  supply, 
product  and  crude  markets  to  their  own  use 
Moreover,  this  has  denied  smaller  firms  a 
useful  amount  of  decisiveness  In  controlling 
their  costs  and  prices. 

Independent  producers,  stewards  of  badlv 
needed  but  high  cost  crude  must  sell  their 
product  at  an  arbitrary  price  imposed  by  the 
majors— now  about  $3.70  a  barrel  in  Kp-isas 
or  less  than  nine  cents  a  gallon.  The  major 
produces  his  own  oil  at  cost,  from  the  world's 
best  wells— estimated  at  $2.10,  or  five  cents 
a  gallon.  His  crude  does  not  appear  on  the 
real  market  until  it  emerges  as  a  product  at 
$7  per  barrel,  or  16  cents  a  gallon.  He  Is  thus 
immune  to  the  price  he  sets  for  others 

The  Independent  refiner  buvs  at  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  price  slmllarlv  set.  His 
supply  is  now  commonly  delivered  for  clise 
to  10  cents  a  gallon  or  $4.20  a  barrel  To 
this  we  have  added  a  refining  cost  of  two 
cents  and  a  delivery  and  marketing  co-^t  of 
a  cent,  though  the  latter  mav  be  somewhat 
more. 

The  product  leaves  his  refinerv  gate  with  a 
profit  of  two  cents  a  gallon— ip  the  retail 
market  holds  at  about  37  ce;its  a  gallon 
which  it  doesn't.  As  a  result,  he  freqite-niv 
sells  at  or  below  his  supply  and  manufactur- 
ing cost  mareln. 

Meanwhile  tbe  major,  obtaining  his  suppiv 
at  half  the  cost,  has  a  five  cent  edge  at  the 
supply  level  and  two-cents  at  retail  The 
latter  is  due  entirely  to  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion m  claiming  a  superior  product. 

In  between  these  wholesale  a:  d  re+ail 
prices,  the  retailers  and  Jobbers  bear  the 
brunt  of  both  pressures.  Usuallv  uninformed 
they  superstltlously  blame  their  nredicament 
on  producers  of  all  kinds  and  greedv  competi- 
tors. They  are  now  lucky  to  obtain  supplies 
atanyco-st. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  If  the  major  can 
market  so  cheaply  the  business  should  be 
Mnded  to  him  along  with  certain  restraints 
The  thought  Is  dissipated  In  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  In  both  places,  the  oligopoly  utilizes 
tne  cheapest  crude  In  the  nation  to  post  the 
highest  of  retail  prices. 

Clearly,  the  Integrated  structure  is  the 
principal  Instrument  of  this  pervading  con- 
trol of  costs,  supply  and  prices.  Just  as  obvi- 
ous. Is  the  ruinous  effect  on  competition  and 
aomestlc  crude  and  product  supplies  when 
that  power  Is  extended  to  control  the  costs 
and  prices  of  others. 

The  depletion  allowance  augments  this 
control.  It  was  not  tailor-made  for  majors, 
iney  were  tailor-made  for  It. 

Because  It  was  awkwardly  designed  to  ac- 
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commodate  the  owners  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  wells,  the  major  firms  have  ap- 
propriated 85  per  cent  of  the  total  allowance 
Coupled  with  Integration,  It  Is  correctly  de- 
scribea  as  a  hai.dout. 

It  Inadequately  compensates  Independent 
producers  for  their  lack  of  price  determina- 
tion. 

They  unwisely  support  the  principle.  This 
derives  partly  from  the  medieval  notion  that 
it  Is  better  to  escape  the  king's  tax  collectors 
than  attempt  to  get  a  fair  price  at  the  mar- 
ket. Again,  they  have  no  other  recourse.  The 
market,  being  subordinated  to  the  use  of 
others,  is  beyond  their  influence.  So  thev 
compound  their  basic  difficulty  by  asl.ing  for 
greater  tax  advantages,  most  of  which,  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  majors.  A  short  term 
gain  Is  traded  for  an  additional  long  term 
sacrifice  of  self-determination. 

The  allowance  Is  cultivated  for  good  reason 
by  the  majors.  It  Is  set  on  the  basis  of  the 
posted  price.  Thus,  though  their  crude  may 
flow  at  a  producing  cost  of  $2.10.  It  mav  earn 
a  20  per  cent  allowance  bajed  on  a  posting 
of  about  $3.75  (not  all  wells  earn  the  full 
22  percent). 

At  tax  time  they  pet  36  cents  for  every 
barrel  they  produce.  One  may  invoke  a  little 
math  to  show  that  a  major  who  produces 
about  84  per  cent  of  his  own  oil  need  not 
raise  his  product  postings  when  crude  prices 
are  Increased.  The  allowance  on  his  produc- 
tion makes  up  for  the  increased  cost  of  sup- 
plemental supplies.  Thc.-e  prodticinp  more 
than  84  per  cent,  may  actually  reduce  the 
price  of  products  when  crude  prices  are 
raised. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  will  ever  happen. 

Wheresoever  ors  turns,  be  he  producer 
refiner,  marketer  or  co'-,?umer.  the  bale- 
ful effects  of  corporation  integration  intrude 
Soon  it  will  completely  eclipse  the  market. 
It  is  inevitable  s.^  long  as  small  buriiess 
permits  itself  to  be  placated  bv  marginal 
price  i;icroa.ses  and  preferential  "tax  advan- 
tages that  disproportionately  augment  the 
power  of  the  :najors. 

The  .■^ep.-rritto'-:  of  the  various  segments  of 
the  i';dv.stry  into  specific  functional  parts 
(divoirement)  appears  to  be  the  onlv  way 
iii  which  equity  and  competition  may  be 
rost.irod.  Produ.-ers  would  act  like  producers, 
refiners  like  refiners  and  marketers  like  mar- 
keters. The  major  compaiiles  themselves. 
relieved  of  bumbling,  overlapping  manaee- 
ment  and  ln<erdepartment  subsidi7ation 
would  prosper.  The  erstwhile  production  de- 
partments, standing  on  their  own.  would 
utilize  all  of  their  own  profits  to  find  :;ew 
and  more  reserves.  ^Tore  efficien.t  refiners  and 
mork.eting  firms  would  stand  on  their  own 
feet.  Single  company  stockholders  would 
have  more  profitable  and  diversified  holdings. 
Products  would  be  relatively  cheaper.  Inde- 
pendents would  thrive  o:i  an  even  footi:ip 
taking  and  giving  competition. 

This  will  come  to  pass,  but  not  tomcrrow. 
Meanwhile,  one  may  be  a.ssured  that  though 
the  cock  stops  crov.lng  the  sun  will  rise." 


QUICK  THINKING  SAVES  LIFE  OF 
INJURED  CHILD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  rare 
occasions,  there  appear  news  reports  of 
individuals  who,  when  confronted  with 
an  emergency,  are  quick  to  act  positively 
to  save  themselves  or  others  from  harm. 
Many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  have  wondered 
how  we  would  react  in  similar  situations. 
Ronald  Herman,  of  Gaithersburg,  Md.. 
need  not  wonder,  for  he  has  shown  that 
he  is  capable  of  acting  quickly  and  effec- 
tively to  avert  possible  tragedy  In  an 
emergency  situation. 

Recently,  while  driving  in  his  car, 
Ronald  Herman  witnessed  the  collision 


of  a  school  bus  and  a  pickup  truck.  With- 
in seconds  he  reached  for  his  mobile 
phone  and  alerted  local  police  and  rescue 
officials  who  were  able  to  reach  the  scene 
of  the  accident  in  time  to  save  the  lives 
of  two  small  children.  Mr.  Herman  has 
my  deepest  lespect  for  his  immediate 
reactions  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  Gaithersburg 
Gazette  detailing  these  events  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Quick  THmKiNc  Saves  Life  of  Injitied  Child 
Spontaneous  action  on  the  part  of  a  local 
businessman  when  he  witnessed  the  collision 
of  a  school  bus  and  a  pickup  truck,  saved  the 
life  of  at  least  one,  and  maybe  two  children, 
who  could  have  otherwise  died  from  Injuries, 
accordmg  to  a  police  official's  report. 

Ronald  Herman,  owner  of  the  Douole  Knit 
Men's  Clothing  Store  in  the  Shady  Grove 
Shopping  Center  was  driving  along  a  road 
i.i  Risin;;  Sun  last  Thursday  about  3  p.m.  on 
his  way  home  from  Philadelphia. 

A  school  bus  driver  apparently  did  not  see 
that  the  driver  of  a  pickup  truck  who  had 
been  parked  beside  the  road,  was  pulling  out 
onto  the  highway.  The  school  bus  slammed 
into  the  truck. 

Herman  witnessed  the  accident.  But  before 
he  got  out  of  his  car  to  aid  the  victims  he 
used  his  mobile  phone  to  call  the  Rising  Sun 
police  department.  Within  about  five  mli.utes 
ambulatices  and  policemen  were  on  the  scene. 
The  ambuLince  was  immediately  used  to 
transport  two  of  the  most  seriousiv  injured 
children  to  the  hospital.  One  was 'suffering 
from  a  ruptured  spleen  and  the  other  had 
internal  Injuries. 

Police  told  Herm.in  that  at  least  o.e  of  the 
children  could  have  died  had  it  not  gotten 
to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  ;t  did.  And  police 
attributed  Herman's  quick  thinking  to  sum- 
mon aid  before  he  even  got  out  of  his  car, 
as  making  it  possible  for  the  ambulance  and 
police  to  get  to  the  scene  as  fast  as  they  did. 
Herman  also  put  five  of  the  frightened 
chUdreu  in  his  car  ai.d  comforted  them.  He 
remained  at  the  scene  of  the  accident  for 
some  three  hours,  helping  to  get  things  In 
order. 

And  it  W..S  a  tired  Mr.  Herman  who  arrived 
at  his  homo  on  Westside  drive.  G.iither.^burg, 
that  night  at  10:30.  His  pood  deed  delayed 
his  travel  time  enough  to  put  him  in  a  traffic 
Jam  at  the  tunnel. 

Herman  said  on  Monday  that  he  called 
the  hospital  .Sunday  to  check  on  the  Injured 
chUdren.  He  said  he  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
both  were  reported  In  good  health  and  had 
even  been  released. 


CONGRESS  RESPONDS  TO  RECOM- 
MENDATION OF  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  AGING— RE- 
SEARCH ON  AGING  ACT  OF  1973— 
S.    775 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agins  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  an 
original  cosponsor  during  the  last  Con- 
gress of  S.  887— the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  14424.  the  vetoed  Research  on 
Aging  Act  of  last  year— I  am  delighted 
with  the  unanimous  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  Monday  to  move  ahead  on  this 
important  legislation,  S.  775,  this  year's 
Research  on  Aging  Act.  on  which  I  have 
joined  with  Senator  Eagleton  again  as 
an  original  cosponsor. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
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to  express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
Eaci,eton,  the  very  dedicated  chairman 
of  the  Aging  Subcommittee,  for  the  fine 
job  he  has  already  done  this  Congress 
in  responding  so  effectively  to  the  Pres- 
ident's two  aging  bill  pocket  vetoes — not 
only  of  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
today,  but  of  S.  50,  the  Comprehensive 
Older  Americans  Services  Amendments 
Act  of  1973,  signed  by  the  President  on 
May  3,  as  Public  Law  93-29.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  will  prevail  when 
S.  775  reaches  the  President's  desk. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  three 
amendments  which  I  offered  in  subcom- 
mittee last  year  were  retained  in  this 
year's  Research  on  Aging  Act.  These  are 
the  provisions:  First,  charging  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  responsibility  of  insur- 
ing the  education  and  training  of  an 
adequate  number  of  allied  health,  nurs- 
ing, and  paramedical  personnel  in  the 
field  of  health  care  for  the  aged;  second, 
mandating  that  the  new  Institute  con- 
duct scientific  studies  to  determine  and 
measure  the  impact  on  the  psychological, 
physiological,  and  sociological  aspects  of 
the  process  of  aging  of  all  programs 
and  activities  assisted  or  conducted  by 
HEW  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  aging;  and,  third,  charging  the 
Institute  with  the  responsibility  of  car- 
rying out  public  information  and  educa- 
tion programs  and  disseminating  the 
findings  of  relevant  aging  research  and 
studies  and  other  information  about  the 
process  of  aging  which  may  assist  all 
Americans  in  dealing  with  and  under- 
standing the  problems  and  processes 
associated  with  growing  older. 

These  three  provisions  are  designed  to 
broaden  the  scope  and  focus  of  activ- 
ities to  be  carried  out  by  the  new 
Institute. 

On  March  3  and  4  of  last  year,  I  was 
privileged  to  chair  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  on  the  Research  on 
Aging  Act  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  During  these  hearings  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  strong  sup- 
port of  many,  many  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses for  the  new  Institute.  Also,  just 
last  month  in  San  Francisco,  I  chaired 
a  joint  hearing  of  the  Aging  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources— which  I  chair— on 
alternatives  to  institutional  care  for  the 
aged.  One  of  the  questions  I  posed  to 
several  of  the  witnesses  at  this  recent 
hearing  was  regarding  the  need  for  a 
new  Institute  on  Aging.  The  support  for 
this  legislation  was  again  very  strong, 
and  I  was  particularly  struck  by  testi- 
mony indicating  that  one  of  the  most 
stenlflcant  impediments  to  significant 
progress  in  research  on  aging  was  pro- 
fessional reluctance— caused  by  limited 
research  funds  and  low  priority  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  S.  775 
Is  directed  right  at  resolving  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government's  effort  in  the 
area  of  research  into  the  process  of  ag- 
ing must  be  greatly  Intensified  and  ex- 
panded and  that  present  efforts  are  se- 
verely hampered  by  the  limited  vIsibUIty 
and  allocation  of  resources  within  the 


National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development — NICHD.  The  sub- 
committee hearings,  both  here  and  in 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  support 
my  belief. 

There  is  presently  a  very  low  level  of 
Federal  financial  support  for  research 
into  the  aging  process.  The  total  fiscal 
year  1973  NICHD  budget  was  over  $109 
million-Mjf  which  only  $12.3  million  was 
earmarked  for  aging  research.  The  fis- 
cal 1974  budget  request  NICHD  is  $106.7 
million — of  which  $11.8  million  is  ear- 
marked for  aging  research.  This  repre- 
sents only  a  bit  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  NICHD  budget;  and  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
expenditures  in  health  programs  for  the 
elderly.  Experience  has  clearly  indicated 
that  the  focus  on  aging  research  within 
NICHD  is  not  nearly  what  it  should,  and 
must.  be. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing recommendations  on  research  and 
demonstration  called  for  the  "immedi- 
ate" establishment  of  a  national  insti- 
tute "to  support  and  conduct  research 
and  training  in  the  biomedical  and  so- 
cial-behavioral aspects  of  aging."  I 
would  point  out  that  this  recommenda- 
tion was  made  in  December  of  1971.  It 
is  now  June  of  1973. 

Senior  citizens  are  the  fastest  grow- 
ing segment  of  our  population — the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  has 
tripled  in  size  since  1900,  while  the 
older  population  has  increased  more  than 
twice  as  fast,  multiplying  by  seven 
times.  We  must  focus  more  of  our  atten- 
tion, and  our  institutions  and  resources, 
on  our  older  citizens'  needs — be  they 
health,  income  maintenance,  education, 
employment,  housing,  transportation, 
nutrition,  or  recreation. 

The  Congress  has  done  its  utmost  to 
respond  to  these  needs  as  well  as  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  White  House  will  recognize 
the  efforts  to  meet  its  objections  to  this 
legislation  by  striking  the  nongermane 
provisions,  and  that  S.  775  will  finally  be 
enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

We  must  do  much  more  to  enable  older 
Americans,  to  enable  all  our  people,  to 
make  the  most  of  their  later  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  will  aid  us  sig- 
nificantly in  developing  the  expertise  to 
meet  this  goal. 

The  testimony  presented  last  year  in 
California,  and  confirmed  again  this  year 
at  the  June  4,  San  Francisco  hearing  and 
the  subcommittee's  hearing  on  S.  775  in 
Washington,  pointed  to  the  marvelous 
potential  for  enriching  and  lengthening 
the  human  lifespan  in  order  to  enable 
each  of  us  to  live  more  creative,  produc- 
tive, and  healthful  lives.  It  is  long  past 
time  for  use  to  begin  to  realize  this  po- 
tential, and  I  am  pleased  as  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging,  to  have  been  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  legislation  in 
what  I  consider  so  very  exciting  and  vital 
a  field. 

Mr.  President,  in  passing  S.  775  on 
Monday,  we  have  taken  one  more  step 
toward  fulfilling  our  commitment  to 
older  Americans — a  commitment  which 
has  too  long  been  neglected. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  NATURAL 
WONDERS  OF  OUR  WATERWAYS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  joint  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah  calling  for  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  proper  tourism  and 
preservation  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
our  waterways  in  the  national  parks 
and  monuments  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.J.R.  No.  28 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  40th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Superintendent 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Canyonlands  National 
Park,  the  Superintendent  of  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  and  promote 
proper  tourism  and  preservation  of  the 
natural  wonders  of  our  waterways  In  the 
national  parks  and  monuments 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah : 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  the  river-running 
companies  of  Southern  Utah  are  a  decided 
asset  to  the  environment  and  the  economy 
of  the  State  of  Utah;  and 

Whereas,  the  river-running  companies 
headquartered  In  the  Kane  County  area  are 
aiding  the  local  economy  by  hiring  over  70 
people;  and 

Whereas,  Kane  and  Garfield  Counties  are 
economically  depressed  areas  with  over  14% 
unemployed;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  apparent  bureaucratic 
red-tape  and  discrimination  against  these 
river-runners  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
be  forced  out  of  total  operation;  and 

Whereas,  these  companies  are  totally  com- 
mitted to  a  clean,  humanly  sterile  environ- 
ment In  the  wilderness  areas  they  visit,  leav- 
ing behind  them  absolutely  nothing  but 
their  footprints;  and 

Whereas,  these  companies  are  being  forced 
to  submit  to  severe  reductions  In  patrons; 
and 

Whereas,  some  concessioners  who  have 
never  functioned  at  all  in  the  past  and  who 
do  not  have  any  equipment,  any  supplies, 
or  any  Intention  of  rlver-runnlng,  have  been 
given  an  equal  quota  of  only  320  patrons 
with  other  serious  businessmen;  and 

Whereas,  the  river-runners  had  an  ex- 
extremely  short  notification  of  the  cut- 
back in  the  number  of  patrons  allowed  to 
travel  with  each  company;  and 

Whereas,  many  river-runners  will  not  be 
able  financially  to  correspond  with  patrons 
who  have  already  booked  trips  with  them  for 
the  coming  season  to  tell  them  that  they 
cannot  find  a  place  for  them  In  their  boats; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Kane  County  area  merchants 
have  begun  to  gear  their  operations  to  ac- 
commodate the  Influx  of  patrons  for  the 
rlver-runnlng  companies. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah  that  we  call  upon 
the  National  Parks  Service,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Superintendents  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Canyonlands 
National  Park  and  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment to  rescind  the  cut-back  on  such  a 
blanket  restriction,  and  to  reconsider  the 
of  the  State  of  Utah  call  upon  the  Congres- 
Ing  public  In  such  a  way  that  the  ultimate 
enjoyment  of  the  parks  can  be  achieved 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  ecological  im- 
balance. If  any. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah  call  upon  tlie  Congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  Utah  to 
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work  avidly  for  the  Implementation  of  this 
resolution. 

Be  it  finally  resolved,  that  the  secretary  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  be,  and  Is  hereby  directed, 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Superintendent  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Canyonlands  National  Park,  the 
Superintendent  of  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment, to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  representing 
the  State  of  Utah  in  the  United  States 
Congress. 


BRAZIL  AND  UNITED  STATES 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly several  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
press  charging  that  repression,  torture, 
denial  of  civil  rights,  and  press  censor- 
ship are  continuing  in  Brazil. 

The  archbishop  of  Recife,  Dom  Helder 
Camara  was  reported  to  have  made  these 
charges  as  recently  as  on  June  10  of  this 
year. 

Many  of  the  details  of  these  charges 
including  the  names  of  several  of  the 
victims  and  the  descriptions  of  their  or- 
deals were  reported  In  articles  by  Jack 
Anderson. 

These  continued  indications  of  brutal- 
ity and  terror  in  Brazil  conflict  with  ad- 
ministration assertions  that  the  model 
for  development  undertaken  in  Brazil 
since  1964  should  be  followed  by  other 
nations. 

If  social  justice  remains  one  of  the 
goals  of  our  foreign  assistance  program, 
then  the  pattern  of  development  in  Brazil 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  In  an  article 
analyzing  Brazil's  course  of  development 
over  the  past  8  years,  American  Univer- 
sity Prof.  Brady  Tyson,  has  concluded 
that  there  has  been  a  widening  gap  be- 
tween those  at  the  top  of  the  economic 
ladder  and  the  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion at  the  bottom. 

The  review  of  our  foreign  assistance 
program  now  underway  within  the  House 
and  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees hopefully  will  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  these  questions  to  be  explored  In 
detail.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  we  transferred 
some  $70.4  million  re  resources  to 
Brazil  in  a  variety  of  programs  ranging 
from  military  credit  sales  to  technical 
assistance  In  educational  curriculum  de- 
velopment. In  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
we  permitted  Brazil  to  obtain  $300  mil- 
lion in  Export-Import  Bank  assistance. 

When  the  United  States  is  providing 
this  kind  of  assistance  to  a  government 
and  that  government  is  charged  with 
canying  out  political  repression  and  tor- 
ture against  political  opponents,  there  is 
a  serious  question  in  my  mind  whether 
we  can  divorce  ourselves  from  those  ac- 
tions. I  believe  that  at  the  most,  only 
those  programs  providing  humanitarian 
relief  or  directly  in  support  of  social  de- 
velopment can  be  justified. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  these 
articles  on  conditions  in  Brazil  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record  along  with  a  table 
provided  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  direct  transfers  of 
resources  by  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  10,  1973 J 
Regime  Like  Hitleb's,  Cleric  in  Brazil  Says 

Rio  de  Janeiro. — Dom  Helder  Camara,  out- 
spoken archbishop  of  Recife  and  Ollnda,  has 
accused  Brazil's  military  government  of 
methods  "reminiscent  of  the  hideous  days 
of  Stalin  and  Hitler." 

He  appealed  for  an  end  of  such  abuse  In  a 
speech  last  week  to  the  State  Assembly  of 
Pernambuco  during  nationwide  celebration 
of  the  150th  anniversary  of  legislative  power 
in  BrazU. 

Government  censors,  tmder  orders  to  bar 
publication  of  any  statement  from  Arch- 
bishop Helder,  stopped  Recife  and  national 
media  from  reporting  the  speech,  a  copy  of 
which  was  obtained  over  the  weekend. 

silence    rrNWORTHT 

"When  the  church  speaks  of  oppression,  we 
would  be  unworthy  of  Christ  If  we  kept  quiet 
before  Institutionalized  Injustices  which  keep 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  world  in  a  situation  imworthy 
of  the  humtkn  condition,"  the  prelate  said. 

"Or  If  we  did  not  lend  our  voice  to  those 
who  were  savagely  tortured  and  not  infre- 
quently were  killed  by  various  extralegal 
methods  sadly  reminiscent  of  the  hideous 
days  of  Stalin  and  Hitler." 

"Unfortimately,"  Archbishop  Helder  said, 
"the  church  on  the  question  of  torture  must 
have  the  loyalty  to  concede  that  through 
the  human  weakness  of  the  Inquisition,  It 
has  been  the  predecessor  of  this." 

Though  his  enemies  call  him  "the  Red 
Bishop  of  Recife,"  Archbishop  Helder  is  not 
a  Marxist.  But  his  attacks  on  poverty  and 
political  repression  have  made  him  the  leader 
of  a  liberal  wing  of  Latin-American  Roman 
Catholicism. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  30,  1973] 

Brazil  Leaders  Rule  bt  Torture 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  fourth  In  a  line  of  military  dictators. 
General  Ernesto  Gelsel,  haa  Just  been 
anointed  as  Brazil's  next  President.  He  helped 
plot  the  1964  mlUtary  coup,  which  ousted 
the  corrupt,  left-leaning  government  of  Pres- 
ident Joao  Qoulart. 

The  military  leaders  have  achieved  an  Im- 
pressive economic  growth  and  financial  sta- 
bility. But  the  price  has  been  repression  and 
torture.  As  one  of  Brazil's  sternest  Judges 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, Gelsel  had  condoned  the  torture  tactics 
that  kept  the  military  regime  In  pnDwer. 

In  the  august  chambers  of  government, 
he  Is  removed  from  the  cries  of  the  victims. 
But  the  cries  have  been  heard  by  priests  who 
have  collected  the  grisly  details.  The  methods 
of  torture  and  the  names  of  the  torturers 
have,been  whispered  to  ecclesiastics.  At  great 
personal  risk,  couriers  have  smuggled  the 
Information  to  us. 

The  Methods — The  documentation  fur- 
nished us  describes  how  the  victim  s  wTists 
are  lashed  to  his  ankles,  then  he  is  hung 
upside  down  from  a  pipe  passed  under  his 
knees.   This  is  called   the   "Parrot's  Perch." 

In  this  helpless  position,  he  is  tortured 
with  a  magneto  machine,  sometimes  called 
a  "Little  Piano,"  which  is  used  to  send  high- 
voltage  shocks  Into  the  victim's  genital 
organs,  nipples,  eyes,  ear  lobes  and  lips. 

As  a  variation,  the  upside  down  victim  Is 
gagged  and  tubes  are  thrust  Into  his  nostrils. 
Water  is  slowly  dripped  Into  the  tubes  caus- 
ing convulsions.  This  is  called  the  "drowning 
torture." 

The  documents  also  charge  that  "broom 
handles  are  Inserted  In  the  anus  or  the 
vagina  of  those  being  tortured'.'  Lighted 
cigarettes  and  cigars  are  also  applied  to  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body.  "This  process 
Is  Jocularly  called  'turning  the  folks  Into  aoli 
trays',"  report  the  priests. 

The  Tortured— We  have  space  to  mention 


only  a  few  of  the  victims  whose  cases  have 
been  documented  by  the  priests.  A  Journal- 
ist named  Carlos  Nlcolau  Danlelli,  for  ex- 
ample, was  arrested  In  Sao  Paulo  last  Decem- 
ber and  "Intensely  tortured,"  swear  the 
priests.  "In  his  cell,  he  wrote  on  the  walls 
with  his  own  blood.  "This  blood  will  be 
avenged!' " 

A  woman  psychology  student,  Aurora  Ma- 
ria Nasclmento  Furtado,  was  arrested  last 
November  In  Guanabara.  hung  upside  down 
and  tortured  with  electrodes  then  beaten  to 
death.  "When  her  family  and  her  lawyer  went 
to  claim  the  body,  they  saw  a  deep  wound 
two  centimeters  long  on  her  forehead,"  report 
the  priests.  This  was  evidence,  they  say,  that 
"Aurora  had  been  tortured  by  "The  Tourni- 
quet' ■■  a  piece  of  metal  driven  into  the  flesh 
by  tightening  a  cloth  or  leather  band. 

Another  student,  Prederico  Eduardo  Mayr, 
was  arrested  In  February.  1972,  and  strapped 
to  a  galvanized  metal  chair.  High-voltage 
electricity  was  run  through  his  body,  declare 
the  priests,  until  he  died.  Although"  "covered 
with  blood  and  with  many  hematomas."  he 
was  able  to  whisper  the  names  of  his  tortur- 
ers to  a  fellow  prisoner. 

The  priests  also  describe  the  tortures  of 
Jose  Julio  de  Araujo  who  was  so  abused  he 
was  "incapable  of  any  significant  movement" 
when  the  police  finally  murdered  him  In  Au- 
gust, 1972.  All  told,  the  priests  cite  28  tor- 
ture deaths,  plus  15  others  whose  deaths  are 
suspected  of  being  caused  by  torture. 

The  Torturers — The  names  whispered  by 
the  victims  In  many  cases  have  been  identi- 
fied as  Army  officers.  To  list  a  few,  there  are 
Captains  Homero  Cesar  Machado,  Dalmo  Lulz 
Clrillo,  Mauriclo  Lopes  Lima,  Benonl  de  Ar- 
ruda  Albernaz,  Inocenclo  Fabrclo  de  Matos 
Beltrao  and  Major  Carlos  Alberto  Brllhante 
Ulstra. 

Albernaz,  for  example,  allegedly  thrust  an 
electric  wire  Into  a  tortured  priest's  mouth, 
"telling  him  that  It  was  the  Host  of  the 
Sacrament." 

In  many  cases,  the  dying  men  were  able  to 
gasp  to  other  prisoners  only  the  partial 
names  or  nicknames  of  their  torturers.  For 
an  Army  captain  called  "Attlla."  an  "Investi- 
gator Dirceu  who  calls  himself  'Jesus  Crist'  " 
and  such  other  colorful  characters  as  "Dr. 
Ney"  and  "Pretty  Joe." 

The  Nixon  administration,  which  has  had 
plenty  to  say  about  the  torture  of  AmerlcTn 
prisoners  In  North  Vietnam,  has  kept  silent 
about  the  outrages  in  friendlv  Brazil.  Indeed, 
the  United  States  will  help  subsidize  the  tor- 
turers by  sending  $58  million  in  military  aid. 
A  new  U.S.  Ambassador.  John  Crimmlns,  Is 
also  preparing  to  leave  for  Brazil. 

We  have  been  assured,  however,  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
question  Crimmlns  on  what  he  thinks  about 
torture  in  Brazil  and  what  he  can  do  to  dis- 
courage It. 

Footnote:  The  Brazilian  Embassy  has  re- 
fused to  return  our  calls  for  conunent.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  are  prepared  to  send  reporters 
to  Brazil,  If  the  regime  will  grant  them  com- 
plete freedom  of  access,  to  verify  the  details 
furnished  by  the  priests. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  17.  1973) 

Political  Oppression  in  Brazil 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Hidden  from  the  tourists  who  swEirm  over 
BrazU's  fabled  white  beaches  and  the  In- 
vestors who  visit  the  bustling  factories  Is 
an  tinspeakable  world  of  political  oppression. 
Himdreds  of  priests,  students,  workers  and 
revolutionaries  are  dying  at  pistol  point  or 
living  with  terror,  torture  and  tuberculosis. 

The  military  dictatorship  which  oppresses 
them  will  get  at  least  $58  million  in  U.S. 
military  aid  In  fiscal  1974.  Some  100,000  of 
the  police,  who  do  the  torturing,  have  re- 
ceived assistance  from  a  U.S.  "public  safety" 
mission  to  Brazil.  As  In  the  controversial 
aim,  "State  of  Siege,"  Involving  American 
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support  of  foreign  police,  at  least  344  of 
Brazil's  top  officers  have  been  trained  In 
Washington's  International  Police  Academy, 
courtesy  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  story,  of  course,  can't  be  read  In 
Brazil's  suppressed  newspapers.  However, 
priests  have  Just  set  up  an  "underground 
railway  '  for  smuggling  the  stark  lacts  out 
of  Brazil. 

Two  Brazilian  couriers,  at  considerable 
personal  risk,  arranged  a  rendezvous  with 
us  outside  Washington  and  delivered  the 
first  detailed  documentation  of  prison  con- 
ditions. 

One  stack  of  documents,  developed  by  a 
prlest-Ied  committee,  was  presented  to  the 
bishops  of  Brazil  at  their  13th  convocation 
In  February.  It  Is  credited.  In  part,  with 
convincing  wavering  bishops  to  join  the  ma- 
jority m  opposing  Brazilian  oppression. 

"Every  totalitarian  regime."  begins  the 
basic  documents,  "generates  Its  own  political 
enemies  that  oppose  It  with  some  degree  or 
another  of  violence  which  corresponds  with 
the  degree  of  oppression  and  suppression 
that  the  government  Imposes  upon  the 
nation. 

"If  the  people  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment . .  .  then  evidently  the  people  will  not 
rebel  against  the  authorities.  But  when  they 
are  oppressed,  exploited  and  their  rights  are 
arbitrarily  limited,  no  other  way  remains 
except  to  rebel . . ." 

The  priests  writing  in  Portxiguese,  charge 
the  government  with  "unlmaglned  violence, 
murdering  students  who  marched  peacefully 
In  the  streets  and  workers  who  organized 
strikes  for  higher  wages  and  the  return  of 
their  rights." 

"The  Jails  . . .  were  Inadequate  to  hold  the 
avalanche  of  citizens  of  every  social  class .  . . 
Army  barracks  were  transformed  into  dun- 
geons . .  .  and  In  the  barracks,  (the  military) 
were  bevond  the  observation  of  any  who 
might  denounce  what  was  happening  there." 

The  priests  allege  that  some  prisoners  have 
been  tortured  and  then  killed  quickly  there- 
after. Others  were  kept  for  "several  years 
without  any  trial."  Still  others  were  Riven 
"Incredibly  long  sentences  to  Justify  the  long 
time  that  the  prisoner  has  already  been  In 
Jail  awaiting  trial." 

Brazil's  couraeeous  Cardinal  Paulo  Eva- 
rlsto  Arns  visited  the  prisons  until  recently. 
SnfTerlns:  from  a  limp,  he  sometimes  needed 
the  support  of  others.  The  prisoners  would 
rush  up  to  help  him  and  use  the  moment 
to  whisper  :ireentlv  in  his  ear  their  tales  of 
horror.  Brit  now  the  regime  has  banned  him 
from  ministering  to  the  pri.soners. 

The  priests,  picking  tip  the  mission  from 
Cardinal  Arns.  have  formed  a  "Committee 
for  Solidarity  vnfh  the  Political  Prisoners  of 
Brazil  "  Thev  have  delivered  to  tis,  as  an 
addenda  to  their  basic  document,  a  prlson- 
by-prlson  report. 

At  the  ranltal  of  Brasilia,  thev  report,  a 
himeer  strike  was  organized  "to  protest 
against  the  tortures  and  abuses,  especially 
fofl  a  woman  who  was  late  In  pregnancy." 
Still,  the  brutality  continued. 

At  the  penitentiary  of  LInhares,  "any  little 
incident  can  be  the  cause  of  beating,  or  soli- 
tary confinement.  .  .  .  Often  these  incidents 
are  provoked  by  the  Jail  guards  and  sol- 
diers. .  .  .  The  violent  reaction  ...  Is  un- 
imaginable." 

In  Recife,  "the  violence  . . .  became  so  great 
at  one  time  that  Amaro  Luis  de  Carvalho,  a 
militant  peasant  organizer,  was  murdered 
simply  because  his  sentence  was  about  to  be 
completed  and  he  would  soon  have  had  to  be 
freed." 

At  the  TIradentes  prison.  In  Sao  Paulo, 
"the  Infamous  "Death  Squadron'  of  Sao 
Paulo  took  some  of  Its  victims  (out),  only 
to  murder  them  almost  Immediately  after 
leaving  the  prison.  . . ." 

At  the  penitentiary  of  President  Wences- 
lau,  three  Dominican  priests  are  reportedly 
held.  And  at  Porto  Alegre,  the  hatred  be- 
tween common  criminals  and  political  pris- 
oners Is  "e.xploslve." 


One  of  the  most  harrowing  descriptions  Is 
of  the  state  penitentiary  of  Sao  Paulo.  There, 
young  Jailed  students  are  threatened  con- 
stantly with  "rampant  homosexuality  and  all 
Its  attendant  vices."  The  criminals  with 
whom  they  share  cells  are  "the  most  dan- 
gerous and  violent  in  the  state."  The  stu- 
dents have  almost  "no  access  to  newspapers, 
books,  or  magazines,  except  comic  books." 
Their  visiting  privileges  are  only  30  min- 
utes a  week. 

"The  food  Is  terrible,"  say  the  investigat- 
ing priests.  "Among  the  diseases  the  po- 
litical prisoners  are  suffering  are  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  decalcification  and  vitamin  de- 
flclencles;  .  .  .  there  are  thousands  of  rats  in 
every  part  of  the  prison. "  Shaken  as  they  are 
by  malnutrition,  the  young  Inmates  still 
must  carry  "150  large  containers  of  water 
a  day  a  distance  of  mere  than  200  yards  per 
trip"  In  addition  to  other  chores,  according 
to  the  priests'  committee. 

Page  after  page  of  the  report  tells  similar 
tales,  complete  with  specifics,  abovit  the  naval 
prison  on  the  Island  of  Flowers.  Sao  Judas 
Tadeu  Prison  for  Women.  Vila  Military, 
Bangu,  Ilha  Grande,  and  numerous  others. 

Not  once  has  the  State  Department  made  a 
public  protest  to  Brazil  about  this  misuse 
of  American  military  funding  and  training. 
U.S.  officials  tell  us,  however,  that  the 
Brazilian  dictatorship  Is  aware  of  America's 
concern. 

At  the  Brazilian  embassy,  a  palace  on 
Washington's  "embassy  row"  where  the  work 
day  Is  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  3  p.m.  to  6 
p.m.,  the  ambassador  and  press  attache  re- 
fused to  return  our  calls. 

[From  the  Worldview.  July  1973] 

Brazil:    Nine  Years   of  Mn.iTARy   Tutelage 

(  By  Brady  Tyst'n  i 

The  "Brazilian  Model  of  Development"  has 
been  the  .subject  of  a  good  deal  of  comment 
and  analysis  during  the  past  few  years.  Some 
of  those  who  once  looked  with  hope  upon 
the  experiments  of  the  "democratic  left"  of 
the  futSes  a.s  a  potentially  viable  and  dy- 
namic alter;-.ati'.-e  to  Communist  and  totali- 
tarian moifls  for  less  developed  countries 
have  now  bej^un  to  con.slder  that  the  'mod- 
ernizing military  managers"  might  offer  a 
more  relevant  model.  Indeed,  cttrrent  inter- 
est sesms  to  be  in  comparing  the  Chilean 
and  Brazilian  uiodehs  in  terms  of  social  and 
human  erst  and  benefit,  thovigh  it  is  cer- 
tainly too  early  for  any  conclusive  judgments 
of  net  resttlts  in  either  case. 

This  Is  an  interim,  summiry  and  provi- 
sional judgment  on  the  Brazilian  experiment 
of  the  past  nine  years,  that  is,  since  the  mili- 
tary took  power  on  April  1,  1964.  To  try  to 
give  an  impression  of  the  re.sults  of  the  inter- 
action among  the  values  of  political  democ- 
racy, equality  and  economic  growth,  and  the 
present  levels  comnared  with  those  of  1964, 
as  well  as  what  appear  to  be  the  trends,  I 
have  chosen  six  "Indicators": 

1.  The  autonomy  and  integrity  of  the  legal 
system. 

2.  Torture  and  police  brutality. 

3.  Freedom  of  the  mass  media. 

4.  Income  distribution  patterns. 

5.  Education  distribution  patterns. 

6.  The  quality  of  life  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  greater  Sao  Paulo. 

Manv  of  the  re.sults  and  trends  are  not  en- 
tirely the  result  or  the  Intention  of  the  mili- 
tary regime,  and  conclusions  as  to  cause  and 
effect  in  some  fields  are  nece.ssarlly  very  ten- 
tative. By  wav  of  conclusions  I  have  offered 
four  questions  that  are  of  general  concern 
and  are  also  Important  in  considering  the 
Brazilian  ca.se  in  particular. 

THE    AfTONOMY    AND    INTEGRFTY    OF    THE    LEGAL 
SYSTEM 

Through  the  legal  system  many  areas  of 
"human  rights"  are  defined  and,  to  some 
degree,  "operatlonallzed."  A  legal  system 
that  could  offer  an  orderly  and  equitable 
process  for  resolving  disputes,  that  could  pro- 


tect society  from  persistent  antisocial  be- 
havior and  protect  the  legal  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups  against  Intrusions  by 
public  and  private  groups  has  never  been 
even  a  near  reality  in  Brsizll.  Recourse  to 
law  and  the  courts  has  always  In  effect  been 
denied  the  great  majority  of  the  poor  and 
Illiterate,  not  only  because  of  their  lack  of 
resources,  but  through  Informal  systems  of 
Intimidation  and  social  control.  Nonethe- 
less, granting  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  pre- 
1964  legal  system  in  Brazil,  there  did  exist 
a  vigorous  tradition  of  law,  a  popular  belief 
that  the  legal  system  did  exist  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  to  protect  human 
rights  and  dignity,  and  a  belief  that  this 
legal  system  could  and  should  be  respected 
and  strengthened.  This  legal  system,  which 
was  overthrown  by  the  military  in  1964 — and 
Its  remnants  steadily  eroded  since  then — 
was  rooted  in  the  same  political  philosophy 
and  values  as  those  of  most  of  the  rest  of 
Western  nations. 

From  the  first  week  of  military  rule  the 
Brazilian  army  declared  Itself  not  only  above 
the  law  but  the  source  of  law,  and  has  In 
practice  been  the  interpreter  of  law  and  the 
only  official  expression  of  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  nation.  The  Prologue  to  the  First  In- 
stitutional Act  of  April  9,  1964,  declares: 
"The  victorious  revolution  vests  the  consti- 
tutive power  in  the  Army.  This  Is  the  most 
expressive  and  radical  form  of  the  constitu- 
tive power.  The  victorious  revolution  as  the 
constitutive  power  legitimizes  itself.  .  .  .  This 
Institutional  Act  can  be  Issued  only  by  the 
victorious  revolution  as  represented  by  the 
Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
.  .  .  [Only  the  revolution]  Is  empowered  to 
establish  the  ways  and  means  of  constituting 
the  new  government  and  vesting  in  it  the 
power  and  judicial  Instruments  neces- 
sary. .  . ." 

More  than  eight  years  later.  In  July,  1972, 
President-General  Medici  gave  an  important 
speech  in  which  he  tried  to  lay  to  rest  cer- 
tain rumors  of  an  impending  liberalization 
of  the  regime.  He  said,  among  other  things: 
"The  current  regime  will  modify  aad  cor- 
rect, In  a  permanent  process  of  institution- 
alization, the  guidelines  of  our  Juridical 
order  In  order  that  they  will  faithfully  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  political  decision  of 
March  31,  1964."  Visdo,  a  Brazilian  news- 
weekly,  commented  on  the  speech:  "The 
Insistence  on  the  extraordinary  powers  |of 
the  executive]  Is  not  being  made  now  in 
the  face  of  some  crisis.  In  which  representa- 
tive democracy  Is  seen  as  threatened  by  its 
enemies  of  the  extreme  left.  It  Is  made  In  the 
name  of  an  antUlberal  doctrine  of  the  role 
of  the  State.  For  this  reason,  the  speech  of 
the  President,  of  a  known  Ideological  Inspira- 
tion, ought  to  please  those  groups  that,  in 
other  times,  sought  to  replace  representative 
democracy  with  a  corporatlst  regime." 

In  an  unpublished  paper  on  "The  Role 
and  Rule  of  Law  In  Post-1964  Brazil,"  Pro- 
fessors Trubek  and  Henry  Steiner  conclude 
that  "The  polltlclzatlon  of  legal  Institu- 
tions and  processes  has  surely  lessened  the 
'legitimacy'  of  law  In  the  public  eye.  'Law' 
must  be  perceived  by  many  Brazilians  ever 
more  clearly  as  an  instrument  of  state  plan- 
ning and  state  power,  hardly  as  a  struc- 
ture of  norms  and  institutions  that  are 
designed  to  afford  a  degree  of  predictability 
and  security  In  private  life,  and  to  protect 
areas  of  private  life  from  governmental  Inter- 
ference. Law  at  once  structures  the  evolving 
regulatory  and  administrative  state,  and 
loses  Its  identity  Into  administration."  Pro- 
fessors Trubek  and  Steiner  also  conclude 
that  "...  a  decline  In  the  autonomy.  In- 
tegrity and  thiis  Inherent  legitimacy;  of  the 
legal  system  has  been  one  of  the  prices  paid 
by  the  regime  for  economic  growth  within  a 
closed  society,"  and  that  the  purpose  of  the 
legal  system  has  been  radically  changed  so 
that,  coupled  with  the  activities  of  the  po- 
lice and  militan,'  security  agencies,  law  has 
become  an  Integral  part  of  a  system  designed 
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to  "make  potential  opponents  of  the  regime 
fearful  of  acting  In  any  way  that  might  lead 
to  midnight  arrest,  etc." 

Since  1964,  then,  an  authoritarian  govern- 
ment has  tended  to  rule  more  and  more  by 
administrative  flat,  in  arbitrary  and  even 
secret  ways.  The  legal  system  has  thus  largely 
ceased  to  be  a  system  designed  to  promote 
and  protect  human  rights  and  welfare  and 
has  become  an  instrument  of  national  pol- 
icy, as  arbitrarily  decided  by  the  President 
or  his  appointees. 

TORTURE  AND  POLICE  BRUTALITY  IN  BRAZIL  SINCE 

1964 

Like  most  nations  with  a  history  of  small 
but  prosperous  minorities  profiting  from  the 
misery  of  the  poor  majority,  Brazil  has  tra- 
ditionally used  police  repression  and  brutal- 
ity as  a  means  of  social  control.  Peasants  and 
poor  and  Illiterate  or  semi-literate  people 
in  general  have  always  been  subject  to  arbi- 
trary and  brutal  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
police.  However,  except  for  a  few  highly  re- 
pressive years  of  the  Estado  Novo  of  Getullo 
Vargas,  political  dissenters  or  those  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  were  rarely  treated 
harshly. 

Since  1964,  however,  two  important 
changes  from  traditional  Brazilian  practice 
have  been  Institutionalized.  First,  political 
dissent,  if  coupled  with  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  be  clandestine  or  moblllzational,  has 
become  the  Instant  object  of  police  brutal- 
ity, regardless  of  the  social  class,  reputation 
or  profession  of  the  persons  suspected.  For 
instance,  according  to  the  best  informaticu 
available,  the  well-known  ex-Federal  Dep- 
uty, Rubem  Palva,  was  literally  beaten  to 
death  by  police  In  January.  1971.  Secondly, 
as  distinguished  from  mere  police  brutality, 
systematic,  officially  sanctioned  scientific 
torture  has  become  a  common  and  regular 
practice  In  Brazil,  especially  since  late  1968. 
It  Is  almost  totally  limited  now  to  several 
military  security  agencies. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  certainty,  given 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  we  can  with  rea- 
sonable assurance  give  some  statistical  di- 
mensions. Probably  between  40  and  120  peo- 
ple have  been  beaten  to  death,  tortured  to 
death  or  died  In  prison  from  some  such 
treatment  since  1964.  the  great  majority  of 
them  since  1968.  The  practice  has  continued 
Into  this  very  year.  If  anything,  though  the 
rate  of  torture  probably  began  to  decline 
last  year,  the  number  of  deaths  is  increas- 
ing. This  number  does  not  include  the  esti- 
mated 200  to  300  people  killed  by  the  so- 
called  "Death  Squads,"  usually  off-duty 
policemen,  during  the  past  ten  years.  There 
have  probably  been  over  20,000  people  de- 
tained at  one  time  or  another  for  political 
reasons  since  1964.  There  are  probably  about 
1.000  political  prisoners  In  Brazilian  jails  at 
this  time,  and  the  high  was  probably  in  No- 
vember. 1970,  when  there  were  perhaps  near 
to  12,000.  About  2,000  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  what  Is  usually  called  "police  brutal- 
ity," but  which  I  am  distinguishing  from 
systematic  torture. 

The  number  of  people  tortured  and  beaten 
is  not  large  compared  with  other,  recent 
epidemics  of  state  savagery.  What  Is  signif- 
icant Is  that  the  Brazilian  army  has  Institu- 
tionalized and  protected  torture  and  brutal- 
ity as  Instruments  of  social  control  and  that 
such  methods  have,  and  are  Intended  to  have, 
far-reaching  consequences  of  Intimidation. 

FREEDOM    OF   THE    MASS    MEDIA    SINCE    1964 

Censorship  Is  important  because  It  Is  a 
means  of  social  control  for  governments  that 
are  governing  against  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation  in  question,  and  the  presence 
and  degree  of  censorship,  along  with  police 
repression,  present  at  least  the  presumption 
that  the  government  Is  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  free  press  and  media  and 
has  something  to  hide.  Given  the  narrow 
literacy  base  compared  to  most  nations  its 
size,  the  Brazil  media  have  in  times  past  ex- 


ercised a  considerable  influence  and  have  been 
the  means  of  communicating  most  political 
Information,  at  least  about  the  national 
political  system.  With  the  exception  of  the 
most  difficult  days  of  the  Estado  Novo,  the 
Brazilian  press  was  remarkably  free  and 
uninhibited. 

Beginning  In  1964  a  process  of  steadily  In- 
creasing pressure,  both  formal  and  Informal, 
has  continually  narrowed  the  scope  of  per- 
missible subjects  for  discussion  In  the  media. 
This  process  has  had  Its  periods  of  greater 
and  less  pressure,  but  the  general  tendency 
is  clear.  As  Professor  Beverly  May  Carl  has 
written  In  a  recent  article  on  "The  Erosion 
of  Constitutional  Rights  of  Political  Offend- 
ers In  Brazil,"  "A  review  of  the  rights  still 
available  to  the  common  criminal  .  .  .  shows 
that,  technically  at  least,  an  armed  robber 
In  Brazil  today  Is  In  a  better  position  than 
an  editorial  writer."  What  has  emerged  is  a 
code  of  rules  promulgated  by  the  govern- 
ment that  give  it  some  sort  of  "legal"  Justi- 
fication for  almost  any  act  of  prepubllcation 
or  postpubllcatlon  censorship  Imaginable. 
The  Brazilian  press  Is  not  completely  muz- 
zled: far  from  It.  But  It  is  closely  watched, 
and  there  are  no  more  than  five  or  six  news- 
papers or  magazines  In  BrazU  today  that 
dare  to  use  the  remaining  freedom  to  criti- 
cize. The  rule  of  thumb  seems  to  be  that  sub- 
jects that  irritate  the  generals  or  that  might 
excite  large  numbers  of  people  are  proscribed. 

INCOME    DISTRIBUTION    PATTERNS   AND    TRENDS 
IN    BRAZIL    SINCE    1964 

Though  Income  distribution  patterns  are 
certainly  not  entirely  susceptible  to  govern- 
ment planning  and  policy,  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment has  attempted  to  realize  a  con- 
scious mode.  The  level  of  Income  and  share 
of  national  income  various  groups  receive 
tell  much  about  their  welfare,  opportuni- 
ties, status  and  self-esteem.  Furthermore, 
the  nature  of  the  "Brazilian  economic  mira- 
cle" Is  vitally  linked  with  the  patterns  of 
Income  reconcentratlon  that  have  become 
characteristic  of  Brazil  since  1967. 

In  1960  Brazilian  Income  was  distributed 
much  like  that  of  the  United  States  In  about 
1929,  except  that  the  per  capita  GNP  of  the 
U.S.  was  about  five  or  six  times  that  of 
Brazil.  But  whereas  the  United  States  has 
shown  a  slow  tendency  toward  more  equal 
distribution,  the  rapid  economic  gro'wth  that 
has  been  characteristic  of  Brazil  since  1967 
(averaging  about  7  per  cent  per  year,  after 
discounting  for  the  growth  In  population) 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  "reconcentratlon" 
of  wealth  In  the  upper  strata  of  society.  For 
Instance,  In  1960  the  poorest  40  per  cent  of 
the  Brazilian  population  received  about  1 1 .57 
per  cent  of  the  national  Income,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  most  recent  re- 
search, this  fell  to  10  per  cent  by  1970.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  richest  10  per  cent  had 
received  39.66  per  cent  of  the  national  In- 
come in  1960,  but  had  Increased  Its  share 
to  47.79  per  cent  by  1970. 

Though  the  Interpretation  and  adequacy 
of  the  statistics  Is  always  open  to  some 
doubts.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  only  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  population  has  actually  In- 
creased during  the  past  ten  years  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Increase  In  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  has  been  concentrated  In  the 
upper  10  per  cent  of  the  population.  Like- 
wise, it  is  reasonable  to  assert  that  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  national  Income  has 
actually  decreased  for  all  but  the  upper  10 
per  cent.  When  all  is  taken  into  account — 
and  there  are  many  contradictory  Indica- 
tors— probably  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
Brazilian  people  have  profited  from  the  eco- 
nomic growth,  about  20  to  25  per  cent  have 
suffered  some  decline  In  their  real  wages, 
and  the  rest  of  the  population  (perhaps  50 
per  cent)  remain  in  the  level  of  "absolute 
poverty."  Almost  all  analysts  agree  that  the 
real  minimum  salary  In  1970  was  about  30 


to  38  per  cent  lower  than  It  was  In  1950.  There 
are  some  indicators  that  the  drift  down- 
ward of  the  real  wages  of  the  urban  workers 
may  have  been  slowed  or  even,  in  some  areas, 
stopped  during  the  past  two  years,  but  the 
data  are  still  too  tentative  to  draw  firm 
conclusions. 

The  process  of  economic  growth  that  has 
characterized  the  Brazilian  economy,  es- 
pecially since  1967,  and  that  has  been  so 
warmly  received  by  the  multinational  cor- 
porations, has  tended  to  Increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  distance  between  the  "two  Bra- 
zils": the  poor  majority  of  about  70,000.000 
people  and  the  relatively  prosperous,  mod- 
ernizing sector  of  30,000.000  or  less  people. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  whether  this 
decline  in  proportionate  share  of  national 
Income  has  been  accompanied  by  an  abso- 
lute decline  in  living  standard,  or  whether 
the  living  standard  has  remained  essentiallv 
the  same,  or  whether  there  has  been  a  small 
Increase  for  some  of  the  lower  70  per  cent 
of  the  population. 

Two  other  aspects  of  the  process  of 
economic  growth  in  Brazil  must  be  at  least 
mentioned.  First,  the  emphasis  of  this 
growth  has  been  on  durable  consumer  goods 
(which  must  be  considered  "luxury  goods" 
In  a  nation  such  as  Brazil — goods  such  as 
refrigerators,  private  automobiles,  electric 
toasters,  TV  sets,  etc.)  and  manufactured 
goods  for  export.  In  other  words,  the  In- 
crease in  domestic  consumption  has  been 
very  largely  limited  to  the  upper  20  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  population,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  significant  Increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  perishable  consiuner  goods  (clothes, 
processed  foods,  etc) ,  goods  that  might  have 
Improved  the  quality  of  life  of  the  lower  70 
per  cent  of  the  Brazilian  population.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Brazilian  government  has  affirmed 
(at  the  Stockholm  Conference)  that  indus- 
trial pollution  Is  not  a  significant  concern 
for  developing  nations  at  this  time,  and.  In 
truth,  there  are  no  stringent  pollution  regu- 
lations In  Brazil  as  yet.  This  means  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  industrial  production  In 
the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  for  Instance,  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  consequent  decline  In  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

EDUCA'nON  DISTRIBUTION  PATTERNS  AND  TRENDS 
IN  BRAZIL  SINCE  1964 

Educational  opportimlties  are  generally 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  general  equality 
of  opportunity  and  social  equality.  The 
Brazilian  army  has  always  shown  an  Interest 
In  education,  albeit  in  particular  kinds  of 
education,  and  has  placed  some  emphasis  on 
Improving  and  expanding  the  educational 
system.  Almost  since  the  founding  of  the 
republic  (in  1889)  Brazil  has  entertained  two 
strong  but  basically  Incompatible  theories 
of  education:  First,  a  traditional,  Iberian 
elitist  concept  that  only  an  arlstrocratlc 
(■me  really  needs  much  education  and  that 
the  system  should  be  presided  over  by  a  few 
traditional  Intellectuals  In  the  small  univer- 
sities that  maintain  and  transmit  the  values 
and  civilization  of  the  past;  second,  a 
posltlvlst  concept  of  education  and  training 
for  everyone,  reenforced  by  North  American 
liberal  (John  Dewey)  concepts  of  popular 
education  for  cltlTenshlp.  The  Brazilian  army, 
building  on  Its  traditional  posltlvlst  atti- 
tudes, has  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  na- 
tional development  (as  It  understands  what 
development  Is  )the  concept  that  an  educa- 
tional system  should  be  designed  to  provide 
the  number  and  types  of  skills  and  knowledge 
needed  at  a  particular  time  for  the  process  of 
national  modernization. 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline  of  Illiteracy 
In  Brazil  each  year  for  over  twenty-five  years, 
from  47.4  per  cent  literate  In  1946  to  61.5 
per  cent  literate  In  1970.  It  Is  not  possible 
at  this  tUne  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  the 
present  government's  adult  literacy  program, 
Mobral,  on  the  educational  profile  of  Brazil, 
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except  to  comment  that  In  content  It  repre- 
sents what  Paulo  Prelre  would  call  a 
"domesticating"  approach,  Inculcating  In  a 
catechetical  way  a  simple  but  rigid  concept 
of  patriotism  and  citizenship.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  designed  to  create  a  critical  citizenry, 
whatever  its  technical  competence  or  final 
Impact  in  teaching  literacy  on  Brazilian 
society. 

In  keeping  with  the  kind  of  economic 
system  sought,  priorities  in  education  have 
been  assigned  to  training  these  workers, 
managers  and  technicians  who  can  operate 
a  technically  sophisticated,  capital  and  tech- 
nology intensl%-e  modern  Industrial  plant 
designed  to  produce  the  diverse  and  sophisti- 
cated products  or  a  middle-  and  upper-class 
market.  At  the  same  time  that  the  number 
of  Brazilians  who  are  economically  active  has 
dropped  and  the  productivity  per  worker  has 
increased,  the  average  level  of  education  has 
Increased,  especially  among  those  In  the  In- 
dustrial sector.  Again,  some  tendency  toward 
a  modernized  version  ol  a  dual  society  Is 
evident. 

According  to  recently  released  statistics 
of  the  Ministry  of  Planning,  there  has  been 
a  56  per  cent  Increase  In  enrollment  in  pri- 
mary schools  since  1964  (but  there  has  also 
been  In  Increase  of  probably  20  to  25  per 
cent  In  the  age  group) .  But  during  the  same 
period  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  in- 
creased 208  percent,  with  approximately  the 
same  Increase  in  the  age  group,  and,  most  sig- 
nificantly, enrollments  In  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  Increased  an  amazing 
460  per  cent  (from  124.000  university  stu- 
dents in  1963  to  694.000  In  1972).  In  other 
words,  the  concentration  of  Income  in  the 
upper  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  population  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  concentration  of 
years-of-educatlon  in  the  same  group,  and 
the  distance  between  the  educated  minority 
and  the  uneducated  majority  has  been  In- 
creased, not  decreased,  by  the  government's 
application  of  resources. 
THE  QUALrrY  OP  Lire  or  the  people  or  the 

CTTT    or   greater   SAO    PAULO    SINCE    1964 

There  are  probably  more  and  better  statis- 
tics on  this  area  than  on  Brazil  as  a  whole, 
and  the  analysis  of  this  data  provides  some 
sort  of  check  on  national  accounts.  The  city 
of  sao  Paulo  and  the  south  of  Brazil  In  gen- 
eral are  often  looked  upon  as  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary of  the  process  of  economic  growth 
In  Brazil.  This  economic  growth  Is  often  used 
to  Justify  the  Imposition  of  a  repressive  and 
authoritarian  regime  and  to  Justify  the 
claims  that  the  present  government  Is  very 
popular  with  the  Brazilian  people,  who  are 
supposedly  sharing  In  the  largesse  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  ver- 
ify these  claims  to  some  degree  by  looking  at 
this  "fastest  growing  city"  In  the  world,  the 
heart  of  the  Brazilian  Industrial  boom  and 
the  center  of  the  richest  part  of  Brazil. 

Par  less  than  any  of  the  other  Indicators 
In  thla  series  can  the  present  situation  of  the 
city  of  SSo  Paulo  be  considered  an  Inten- 
tional outcome  of  government  plans  and  pro- 
grams. The  problems  of  urban  sprawl,  decay 
and  Inadequate  human  support  systems  are 
worldwide  and  are  bound  to  be  more  acute 
In  a  city  as  large  and  as  fast  growing  as 
Sfto  Paulo.  Nonetheless,  the  policies  of  the 
present  government  have  had  the  effect  of 
exacerbating  all  the  problems  of  this  city. 
Such  policies  as  the  priority  given  (though 
thla  Is  to  be  modified  this  year)  to  middle- 
class  housing  at  the  expense  of  low-cost 
housing,  the  tremendous  Investment  In  free- 
way construction  In  a  city  that  already  has 
more  automobiles  than  any  other  city  In 
the  world  except  Loe  Angeles.  In  encouraging 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Industrial  plant 
without  any  significant  regulations  against 
pollution  (thus  creating  a  smog  problem  al- 
ready worse  than  Chicago's),  and,  most  Im- 
portantly, the  wage-and-prlce  policies  and 
controls  that  have  been  designed  to  concen- 
trate wealth  In  the  upper  strata  of  society 


and  to  extract  the  savings  necessary  for  In- 
dustrial expansion  from  the  urban  workers — 
such  policies  have  all  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  a  quite  obvious  situation,  even 
though  It  appears  to  contradict  somewhat 
some  of  the  statistics  above.  That  fact  Is 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Sao  Paulo 
have  suffered  a  significant  decline  in  the 
quality  and  standard  of  life  during  the  past 
ten  years,  even  though  statistics  show  that 
their  average  purchasing  power  has  risen. 

Because  the  channels  of  e.vpresslon,  such 
as  labor  unions,  the  press,  free  elections,  etc., 
of  popular  dissatisfaction — never  very  sat- 
isfactory— have  been  silenced,  the  decline  in 
welfare  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Sao 
Paulo  has  not  been  adequately  noticed.  Last 
October,  when  the  newspapers  published 
studies  showing  that  the  rate  of  Infant 
mortality  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  was  con- 
tinuing to  rise  and  that  for  the  first  time 
since  records  have  been  kept  was  about  80 
Infant  deaths  per  1.000  live  births  in  1972, 
many  people  were  shocked.  Such  an  infant 
mortality  rate  should  not  be  surprising  in  a 
city  of  about  9.000.000  people,  growing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  500,000  people  per  year,  In 
which  48.5  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  sub- 
standard housing,  60  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  not  served  by  a  sewage  system  and  35 
per  cent  do  not  have  running  water. 

Even  though  the  per  capita  monthly  In- 
come of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  Is  about  $70, 
which  Is  considerably  higher  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  of  Brazil  (which  is  be- 
tween $40  and  $45),  almost  half  49.1  per 
capita  monthly  Income  of  $35  or  less,  or  about 
$175  or  less  per  family.  Sixteen  and  nine- 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  families  of  Sao  Paulo 
have  a  monthly  Income  of  $70  or  less,  or  $14 
per  capita  per  month,  or  about  $170  per  year. 
Real  wages  In  Sao  Paulo  for  Industrial  work- 
ers dropped  over  30  per  cent  from  1965  until 
1971  though  there  has  been  a  small  recovery 
since.  In  1971  It  took  a  worker  on  minimum 
salary  113  hours  and  26  minutes  to  earn 
sufficient  buying  power  to  buy  his  own  mini- 
mum diet  for  a  month,  as  determined  by  the 
official  standards  of  minimum  nutrition, 
whereas  In  1965  It  took  a  worker  on  mini- 
mum salary  only  87  hours  and  20  minutes  to 
do  the  same. 

Sao  Paulo  Is  a  "sick  city."  according  to  the 
newspaper  O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Sao  Paulo,  Cardinal  Arns.  said  last 
year  that  the  people  of  the  city  live  "in  dis- 
tress, full  of  tension  and  increasing  neurosis 
because  of  the  crime  rate."  There  were  3,750 
robberies  and  assaults  In  1968,  7,750  In  1970 
and  11,400  In  1971.  These  are  not  indica- 
tions of  a  rising  standard  of  living.  So,  In 
spite  of  the  aggregate  statistics  and  their 
per  capita  averages,  there  are  significant  In- 
dications that  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  S5o  Paulo  have  probably  experienced  a 
decline  In  their  standard  of  living,  their 
purchasing  power,  a  deterioration  In  the  ur- 
ban support  systems  and  environment — in 
sum,  a  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  life 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Even  though. 
given  Its  growth  rates  and  the  low  estate  of 
urban  planning  and  administration  all  over 
the  world,  some  decline  might  have  happened 
under  any  government,  the  question  before 
us  Is  whether  or  not  the  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent government  and  its  encouragement  of  the 
expansion  of  the  consumer  market  of  the 
middle  and  upper  class  has  not  contributed 
substantially  to  this  decline. 

S4o  Paulo  is  a  booming  city,  with  perhaps 
up  to  40  per  cent  of  its  population  enjoying 
a  rapidly  rising  standard  of  living,  but  with 
the  rest  of  its  population  participating  only 
marginally  In  this  expansion  and  paying  a 
high  cost  as  a  result  of  a  policy  of  not-so- 
benlgn  neglect.  The  city  of  Sao  Paulo  Is  a 
Westchester  County  set  in  the  middle  of  a 
Calcutta.  High-rise,  luxury  apartment  house 
buildings,  with  built -In  mini-quarters  for 
two  or  three  domestic  servants,  expansive 
xirban  freeways,  luxury  boutiques.  Its  own 


Jet  set.  Its  own  Jockey  clubs,  country  clubs 
private  and  very  expensive  luncheon  clubs 
for  executives,  coexist  peacefully — given  the 
extensive  repressive  system — with  the  quiet 
misery  of  over  half  of  the  population.  And 
the  pattern  repeats  Itself,  the  gap  between 
the  two  Sao  Paulos  widens. 

SUMMARY 

Slowly  and  haltingly  at  first,  and  recently 
more  rapidly  and  with  more  certainty,  the 
Brazilian  army  has  moved  to  remake  the 
nation  over  in  its  own  self-image.  This  has 
Involved  a  flexible  and  complicated  series  of 
steps  and  phases,  like  a  prolonged  military 
campaign,  with  changes  of  allies  now  and 
then  and  different  immediate  objectives  and 
tactics  for  different  phases.  In  the  long  run 
the  Brazilian  army  (if  we  can  Imagine  it  has 
a  composite  will  and  attitude)  desires  a 
modern,  efficient,  harmonious,  unified,  tran- 
quil, prosperous,  as  nearly  autonomous  as 
possible,  productive,  strong.  Internationally 
respected  Brazil.  To  achieve  these  goals  they 
have  over  the  first  nine  years  of  their  rule 
chosen  policies  designed  to  stimulate  the 
concentration  of  capital  in  the  middle  and 
tipper  classes,  promoted  the  production  of 
goods  for  export  and  luxury  Items  for  do- 
mestic consumption  and  the  attraction  of 
foreign  capital. 

Because  the  social  and  human  costs  of 
these  policies  have  been,  and  remain, 
high,  as  well  as  because  the  army  proba- 
bly has  some  buUt-ln  antipathy  to  the 
untidiness  and  tensions  of  public,  free  de- 
bate of  national  policies  and  Is  distrust- 
ful of  Initiatives  from  below,  the  army  has 
had  to  become  Increasingly  repressive  and 
to  assume  more  and  more  power  during 
the  same  period  In  order  to  maintain  the 
stability  that  It  values  and  avoid  the  ag- 
gregation of  the  dissenting  groups  that  It 
fears.  Though  a  minority  of  about  20  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  Brazilian  people  have 
profited  materially  from  this  process,  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  has  either 
been  relatively  unaffected  (because  their 
situation  was,  and  remains,  marginal  to 
modernizing  Brazil)  or.  In  the  case  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  urban  poor  and  In- 
dustrial workers,  their  situation  has  tended 
to  deteriorate,  certainly  in  terms  of  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  national  in- 
come, and  almost  certainly  In  terms  of 
their  standard  of  living  and  quality  of 
life. 

Though  there  have  been  some  signs  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  that  the  deteriorl- 
atlon  of  real  wages  has  been  slowed,  or 
perhaps  In  some  cases  stabilized  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  level  than  In  1965,  it  is  too 
early  for  any  definitive  conclusions  on  this. 
The  benefits  of  the  economic  growth  of 
the  past  few  years  have  accrued  almost 
entirely  to  the  top  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  population,  and  this  In  terms  of  a 
greatly  expanded  and  more  sophisticated 
consumer  market  of  durable  goods  and 
luxury  Items. 

But  even  If  the  Brazilian  government 
can  reverse  the  trend  and  begin  again  the 
tortuous  process  of  redistributing  Income 
more  equitably  rather  than  reconcentrat- 
ing  It  as  is  now  occurring,  and  thus  achieve 
what  has  happened  to  a  limited  degree  in 
Spain  In  the  past  ten  years,  Brazil  still 
has  another  massive  problem  that  will  not 
necessarily  be  affected  by  even  such  a  radi- 
cal reversal  of  present  policy.  Even  If  the 
benefits  of  economic  growth  could  be  more 
evenly  distributed  among  those  already 
active  In  the  money  economy,  there  re- 
mains the  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation who  live  at  best  only  on  the  fringes 
of  the  money  economy  at  a  near-absolute 
poverty  level.  The  present  trend  of  recon- 
centratlon  of  wealth  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  capitalist,  consumer  economy 
seems  hardly  a  wise  first  step  toward 
an  adequate  standard  of  living  for  all 
Brazilians. 
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Furthermore,  the  steadily  increasing  use  of 
repression  and  censorship,  the  utilization  of 
torture  and  brutality  against  political  dis- 
senters, the  debasement  of  the  legal  system 
through  the  arbitrary  use  of  its  channels  for 
administrative  purposes,  all  seem  illogical 
steps  if  the  goal  Is  truly  the  "redemocratlza- 
tion "  of  Brazil.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  a 
new  form  of  what  might  be  called  a  "mod- 
ernizing, corporate  state"  dominated  by  a 
managerial  and  social -engineering  mentality 
Is  beginning  to  emerge.  But  until  some  de- 
gree of  law  and  freedom  Is  restored,  the  gov- 
ernment must  remain  repressive,  and  may 
tend  to  become  even  more  so,  and  must  re- 
main arbitrary  and  very  closed  within  a  very 
small  group  because  the  social  tensions  gen- 
erated by  the  so-called  "economic  miracle," 
as  well  as  those  generated  by  political  repres- 
sion and  military  and  police  brutality  and 
torture  and  arbitrariness,  cannot  be  other- 
wise contained. 

President  Medici  summed  up  well  the  sit- 
uation of  human  rights  and  economic  growth 
In  Brazil  today  when  he  said  in  1970:  "Brazil 
Is  doing  very  well,  but  the  people  are  doing 
poorly."  Indeed,  the  present  economic  pol- 
icies of  the  military  government  may  be  far 
more  cruel  and  far-reaching  than  the  sys- 
tematic torture  of  political  prisoners  It  uses 
to  repress  and  Intimidate  dissent.  The  results 
of  the  first  nine  years  show  clearly  that,  In 
the  words  of  Celso  Furtado,  policies  "geared 
to  satisfy  the  high  levels  of  consumption  of  a 
small  minority  of  the  population  increase  the 
social  cost  of  an  economic  system."  The  re- 
sults of  this  policy  are  to  leave,  Furtado  con- 
tinues, "...  a  large  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion living  at  a  phj-siologlcal  subsistence 
level,  Increasing  masses  of  underemployed 
people  In  the  urban  zones,  etc." 

The  concentration  of  wealth  In  the  hands 
of  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  people,  and  the 
concentration  of  political  power  In  the  hands 
of  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  people,  con- 
tinues, and  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper- 
Ism  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Brazilian 
people  has  become  state  policy.  Though  the 
population  Is  expanding,  there  is  no  equiva- 
lent Increase  of  Brazilians  actively  sharing 
in  the  market  of  consumer  goods. 

Consequently,  It  would  seem  that  the  de- 
nial of  political  liberty  and  constitutional 
government  has  produced  no  significant  gain 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Brazil- 
ian people  and  that  the  Brazilian  army  has. 
perhaps  unwittingly  and  unknowingly,  been 
made  the  guardian  for  a  dynamic  but  highly 
exploitive  economic  system,  favoring  a  small 
minority  of  the  nation.  Political  repression 
and  economic  exploitation  thus  go  hand  In 
hand.  BrazU  Is  creating  a  Scandinavian-size 
consumer  economy  superimposed  on  an  Indo- 
nesian-size pauperized  mass,  presided  over  by 
a  cruel  and  increasingly  isolated  army. 

I  would  like  to  pose  four  questions  for 
consideration,  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
past  nine  years  of  deterioration  of  human 
rights  and  welfare  in  Brazil  : 

First,  were  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  meeting  In  their  world 
synod  of  1971.  correct  when  they  said: 

"Unless  combatted  and  overcome  by  so- 
cial and  political  action,  the  influence  of  the 
new  industrial  and  technological  order  favors 
the  concentration  of  wealth,  power  and  de- 
clslon-m'iklng  In  the  hands  of  a  small  public 
or  private  controlling  group." 

Second,  was  Radomtro  Tomlc.  former 
Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
correct  when  he  said  in  a  speech  In  this 
country  in  January  of  this  year: 

"There  is  no  room  for  Illusions.  It  is  al- 
ready too  Inte  for  any  Latin  American  coun- 
try to  emerr'e  from  underdevelopment 
through  a  nroduction  svstem  simultaneously 
ba,<;ed  nn  ranitallsm  and  democracy.  ...  It  Is 
morp  than  llkelv  that  the  dilemma  Imposed 
by  history  on  the  Latin  American  countries 
for  the  remainder  of  this  century  will  no 
longer  be  between  capitalism  and  socialism. 


but  between  totalitarian,  dictatorial  and  op- 
pressive socialism,  or  communitarian,  plu- 
ralistic and  self-managing  socialism.  Who- 
ever fails  to  understand  this  will  be  work- 
ing against  history  and  against  the  essential 
interests  of  democracy  in  Latin  America." 

Third,  was  Professor  Albert  Flshlow  cor- 
rect last  March  when,  referring  specifically  to 
the  present  situation  in  Brazil,  he  said  in 
Santiago: 

"In  the  absence  of  effective  and  far-reach- 
ing alteration  in  governmental  attitudes, 
there  is  likely  to  be  little  progress  and,  quite 
possibly,  retrogression  in  the  distribution  of 
Income.  It  is  mistaken  to  view  such  a  result 
as  an  unfortunate  but  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  rapid  growth.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary Inconsistency  between  greater  equity 
and  expanding  output." 

And  lastly,  in  their  message  to  President 
Medici  of  last  December,  was  the  Order  of 
Brazilian  Lawyers  correct  in  saying: 

"There  Is  not  any  reason  why  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  the  principles  of  law  upon 
the  altar  of  development,  because  the  legit- 
imate social  and  economic  progress  of  the 
country  can  only  be  realized  if  It  is  consonant 
with  the  principle  of  a  government  of  law 
and  respect  for  the  fundamental  right  of 
man.  If  It  Is  true  that  peace  and  security 
are  indispensable  for  development,  It  Is  not 
less  true  that  tranquility  and  peace  do  not 
exist  when  there  Is  no  liberty  and  no  Justice." 

TRANSFERS  OF  UNITED  STATES  RESOURCES  TO  BRAZIL 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year- 

- 

1972 
actual 

1973 
esti- 
mated 

1974 
pro- 
posed 

Total  ot  all  U.S.  resources 
transferred.- 

49, 75  70. 435 

75.916 

Security  assistance  (subtotal) 

22. 136 

19, 194 

58. 770 

Military  assistance  program 

Country  costs 

International  military  education  and 
training  program          

750 

(750i 

820  . 

'820.. 

800 

Military  assistance  advisory  group. . 
Administrative  and  training  costs.  . 

Stiips  transfers  (loan  leases) 

Foreign  military  credit  sales 

"  1.386' 
"20  m 

"i,'474" 
1.900  . 
15.000 

'■i."976 

"k'ooo 

Development  assistance  (sub- 
total)  

27,617 

51,241 

18.146 

Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment  

Development  loans 

Development  grants    

"'9,' 965' 

2%,  00  . 

7,050 
4 

3.148 
10,  661 

778 

"si' 665 

International  narcotics  control 

100 

Peace  Corps . 

2,932 
13.  928 

792 

3,232 

Public  Law  480  

7.947 

Mutual  education  and  cultural  e«- 
ctiange 

867 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1973 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  President  has 
signed  the  Railroad  Retirement  Amend- 
ments of  1973  (H.R.  7200)  into  law.  In 
doing  so,  the  President  has  guaranteed 
the  security  of  over  1  million  railroad 
retirees.  This  legislation  also  marks  a 
significant  milestone  in  our  efforts  to 
.strengthen  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem so  that  the  employees  contributing 
to  this  program  as  well  as  the  recipients 
currently  receiving  benefits  can  be  as- 
sured that  their  retirement  fimd  is  viable, 
strong  and  able  to  fulfill  Its  commit- 
ments. 

To  fully  imderstand  the  intricacies  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system,  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  briefly  survey  the  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  Grovemment's  in- 
volvement In  this  pension  program.  Diu*- 


ing  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century 
the  railroad  companies  established  a  pen- 
sion system  designed  to  serve  their  em- 
ployees. 

Because  the  railroads  were,  at  this 
point  in  our  history,  so  productive  it  was 
not  deemed  necessary  to  establish  a  pen- 
sion fund.  Instead,  the  benefits  were  paid 
out  of  the  corporation's  revenue.  Needless 
to  say,  such  a  system  f mictions  well  in  a 
thriving  and  expanding  industry.  The 
depression,  however,  brought  to  an  end 
the  companies  ability  to  shoulder  this 
burden,  and  the  Federal  Government  in- 
tervened to  establish  the  quasi-public 
railroad  retirement  system  in  1935.  To- 
day, approximately  1  million  benefici- 
aries receive  monthly  benefits  from  this 
program,  and  about  600,000  employees 
are  currently  contributing  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  fund. 

Two  major  factors  are  currently  con- 
tributing to  the  substantial  deficit  the 
fund  Incurred  each  year.  First,  as  the 
railroad  industr>'  has  declined,  the  num- 
ber of  employees  has  likewise  diminished. 
Thus,  approximately  1.6  people  are 
drawing  monthly  benefits  from  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  for  each  em- 
ployee who  is  paying  taxes  into  the  fund. 
Second,  Congress  has  enacted  tempo- 
rary increases  in  the  benefits  levels,  par- 
allel to  those  given  to  social  security 
recipients.  Between  1970  and  1972  Con- 
gress enacted  three  temporary  benefit  in- 
creases of  15  percent,  10  percent,  and  20 
percent.  During  this  period,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
advised  us  that  the  enactment  of  in- 
creased benefits  without  a  compensatory 
tax  increase  would  bring  about  the  de- 
pletion of  the  fund  by  the  mid-1980's. 

In  addition,  tlie  three  temporary  bene- 
fit increases  were  due  to  expire  on  June 
30,  1973.  Thus,  it  was  necessarj'  for  the 
93d  Congress  to  expedite  consideration 
of  legislation  that  would  serve  to  achieve 
three  basic  goals ;  First,  extend  the  tem- 
porary benefit  levels  so  that  the  cur- 
rent recipients  would  not  be  faced  with 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  payments  they 
receive;  second,  codify  various  aspects 
of  the  labor-management  agreement 
■which  was  completed  this  spring  between 
representatives  of  the  major  rail  cor- 
porations and  the  unions  representing 
their  employees.  This  agreement  provid- 
ed for  some  expansion  of  benefits  as 
well  as  a  significant  transfer  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  burden  from  the  in- 
dividual employee  to  the  rail  corpora- 
tions. Third,  to  seek  ways  of  strengthen- 
ing the  railroad  retirement  system  so  as 
to  insure  the  solvency  of  this  fund  plus 
guaranteeing  benefits  to  the  current 
recipients  as  well  as  to  those  who  will  be 
covered  by  the  program  in  the  future. 

Because  our  Nation's  economic  health 
depends  in  part  upon  the  strength  of  our 
rail  system,  we  must  recognize  the  need 
to  provide  rail  employees  with  an  ade- 
quate retirement  system  which  will  help 
to  attract  able  people  into  this  vital  in- 
dustry. The  rail  industry'  has  long  been 
an  important  element  in  the  economic 
strength  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Be- 
cause of  Its  overall  importance  to  our 
Nation's  economic  security,  I  was 
pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  have  served 
in  a  unique  capacity  throughout  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  this  legislation. 
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After  passing  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  May  22,  1973.  H.R.  7200  was 
forwarded  to  the  Senate  where  it  was 
referred  to  several  separate  committees. 
As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Railroad  Retirement.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  actively  participate  In  the 
structuring  of  title  I.  As  a  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Surface  Transportation,  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  deliberations  regarding 
title  II.  Thus,  my  committee  assignments 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  view  this  legis- 
lation as  a  whole  and  to  participate  in 
all  aspects  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Joint  Conference  Committee  which  re- 
solved differences  between  the  House- 
and  Senate-passed  versions  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

Prom  this  vantage  point,  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  conclude  that  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  7200  serves  the  best  interest  of 
the  railroads,  their  employees  and  the 
current  recipients  of  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits,  as  well  as  the  general 
public.  It  became  clear  during  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Sub- 
committee and  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  that  the  railroads 
and  the  unions  representing  their  em- 
ployees had  bargained  in  a  far  more  posi- 
tive and  constructive  atmosphere  than 
had  been  the  case  in  recent  decades. 
While  the  agreement  reached  on  March 
7  did  not  completely  resolve  all  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  rail  industry, 
it  can  truthfully  be  said  that.  Insofar 
as  the  railroad  retirement  fund  was 
concerned,  great  progress  was  made  in 
resolving  the  fundamental  problems  of 
this  system. 

Both  rail  labor  and  rail  management 
have  agreed  to  begin  negotiations  on  the 
remaining  problems  confronting  the 
railroad  retirement  system,  and  they 
have  committed  themselves  to  reporting 
back  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
April  1,  1974.  The  goal  of  the  negotia- 
tors is  to  achieve  the  restructuring  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system  so  that 
It  will  remain  solvent  and  able  to  fulfill 
aU  of  its  commitments  to  Its  ciirrent  and 
future  beneficiaries.  If  these  negotia- 
tions should  fall  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive, the  Congress  would  have  9  months 
In  which  to  structure  the  necessary  leg- 
islation prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  7200. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
HJl.  7200  is  a  significant  step  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  stabilize  and  secure  the 
railroad  retirement  system.  We  have  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  18  months  the 
"temporary  increases"  in  benefits  which 
we  have  enacted  in  recent  years,  pro- 
vided for  retirement  at  age  60  with  30 
years  of  service  begliming  July  1,  1974. 
and  achieved  the  necessary  stream- 
lining of  the  railroad  ratesettlng 
mechanisms — both  inter-  and  intrastate 
rates — so  as  to  insure  that  the  rail 
industry  can  receive  prompt  considera- 
tion of  requested  rate  adjustments  that 
result  directly  from  the  provision  con- 
tained in  H.R.  7200. 

I  have  compiled,  Mr.  President,  a  title- 
by-tltle  simimary  of  this  legislation,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sum- 
mary be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

TrrLE-BY-TiTLE   Summary   of   the  Railroad 
Retirement  Amendments  of  1973 

Title  I — Amendments  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act,  and  certain  public  laws. 

This  title  deals  primarily  with  the  benefits 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  program.  H.R. 
7200  extends  until  December  31,  1974.  the 
temporary  railroad  retirement  benefit  in- 
creases which  have  been  enacted  between 
1970  and  1972  and  which  were  scheduled  to 
expire  on  July  1,  1973.  In  addition,  this  act 
extends  to  male  railroad  employees  the  right 
to  retire  at  age  60  with  30  years  of  service. 
This  provision  is  a  permanent  liberalization 
of  retirement  eligibility  which  takes  eiTect  on 
July  1.  1974. 

Currently,  both  the  railroad  employees  and 
the  Industry  are  contributing  a  10.60  per- 
cent. Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
employees  tax  rate  would  be  reduced  to  4.85 
percent  (plus  1  percent  for  medicare)  which 
l3  equal  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  raU  companies  have  agreed 
to  Increase  their  tax  burden  from  10.60  per- 
cent to  15.35  percent,  thus  compensating  for 
the  reduction  in  employee  payments.  This 
transfer  of  the  tax  burden  from  the  employee 
to  the  employer  does  not,  however,  resolve 
the  basic  problem  of  Inadequate  Income  into 
the  fund.  To  correct  this  situation,  H.R. 
7200  creates  a  Joint  labor-management  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  major  rail  companies 
and  the  unions  representing  their  employees. 
This  committee  is  directed  to  negotiate  the 
necessary  restructuring  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  and  present  Its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congess  no  later  than  April  1, 
1974.  In  addition,  the  Congress  has  declared 
Its  intention  to  "enact  legislation  in  1974,  to 
take  effect  on  or  before  January  1.  1975. 
which  wUl  assure  the  long-term  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  railroad  retirement  .system." 

Title  U — Amendments  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

H.R.  7200  provides  an  expedited  procedure 
for  considering  rail  rate  increase  requests 
resulting  from  the  higher  tax  burden  which 
Is  assumed  by  the  raU  Industry  pursuant  to 
this  act.  Under  these  provisions,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  must  adopt  pro- 
cedures for  handling  applications  for  rate 
increases  directly  attributable  to  railroad 
retirement  taxes  no  later  than  August  1, 1973. 
The  ICC  must  establish  an  interim  rate  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  petitions  are  filed.  The 
Commission  must  commence  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  "final  rate  determi- 
nation" within  60  days  of  the  establishment 
of  the  interiai  rates,  li  the  final  rates  are 
less  than  the  Interim  rates,  refunds  may  be 
ordered.  Inlruoiate  raU  rates  will  remain 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  various  state 
regulatory  agencies  for  a  period  of  60  days. 
If  the  State  agencies  fall  to  act  or  if  they 
deny  a  petition  for  an  increase,  the  case  Is 
automatically  referred  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  has  30  addi- 
tional days  to  make  a  ruling.  If  they  grant 
part  of,  but  not  all  of,  the  carriers  request, 
the  carrier  may  appeal  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  has  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  in  which  to  act. 

Title  II  only  affects  increases  directly  re- 
lated to  the  tax  provisions  of  H.R.  7200.  In- 
creases attributable  to  other  aspects  of  the 
recently  completed  negotiations  must  be  ap- 
plied for  In  accordance  with  existing  pro- 
cedures. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  conferees 
that  the  rail  companies,  which  have  been 
plagued  by  many  problems  In  recent  years, 
should  not  have  to  absorb  an  Increased  tax 
burden  imposed  by  the  Congress. 


THE  UNSTABLE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American    people    are    regularly    con- 


fronted with  news  of  declining  strength 
of  the  dollar  abroad.  And  even  when 
there  are  promising  reports  about  the 
dollar,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
seemingly  constant  fluctuations  in  what 
was  once  the  most  stable  of  all  cur- 
rencies. 

Therefore,  it  serves  a  needed  infor- 
mational pui-pose  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  July  6,  1973,  New  York 
Times  by  David  P.  Calleo  entitled  'The 
Shaky  Etollar:  Its  Troubles  Are  Also  Po- 
Utical."  Professor  Calleo  presents  a 
unique  examination  of  one  aspect  of  the 
international  monetary  upheaval  now 
affecting  the  strength  of  the  dollar — the 
deeply  political  implications  of  the  cur- 
rent round  of  international  economic 
uncertainty. 

Mr.  Calleo  offers  a  sound  diagnosis  of 
the  strictly  economic  ailments  reflected 
in  the  decline  of  the  dollar,  but  his  as- 
sessment of  the  possible  cures  for  these 
problems  is  perhaps  more  enlightening 
for  the  public's  appreciation  of  the  pres- 
ent difSculties.  He  notes  that  the  United 
States  apparently  has  no  viable  policy 
toward  controlling  the  international 
monetary  situation.  Moreover,  he  sug- 
gests that  it  is  unlikely  that  European 
countries  will  provide  one  for  us.  These 
countries,  as  well  as  Japan,  benefit  from 
the  influx  of  money  that  accompanies 
our  military  presence  on  their  territory. 
And  despite  the  drain  on  U.S.  resources 
created  by  these  commitments,  we  are 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  posture  we 
adopted  in  Europe  after  World  War  II. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Calleo's  article  encour- 
ages a  reevaluation  of  our  vision  of  an 
economically  and  politically  dominant 
United  States,  for  the  reluctance  to  en- 
gage in  this  needed  appraisal  of  our 
strength  may  have  serious  consequences 
for  both  the  United  States  and  its  trad- 
ing partners  in  Europe  and  Japan.  As 
Mr.  Calleo  warns, 

The  American  failure  to  retrench  volun- 
tarily, and  the  European  failure  to  force  us 
to  do  so,  may  very  well  lead  not  only  to  a 
world  of  blocs,  which  Is  probably  Inevitable, 
but  to  a  world  of  hostile  blocs,  where  the 
prolonged  disintegration  of  American  hegem- 
ony win  have  embittered  trans-Atlantic 
relations  for  a  generation. 

Mr.  President,  the  prospect  of  such  a 
development,  I  feel,  is  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing that  the  American  people  sliould  be 
informed  about  the  underlying  causes 
and  repercussions  of  this  situation.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Calleo's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Shaky  Dollar:  Its  Troitbles  Are  Also 

Political 

(By  David  P.  Calleo) 

Washington. — The  troubles  of  the  dollar 
are  only  one  expression  of  a  fundamental  eco- 
nomic and  political  dislocation  within  the 
postwar  "Pan-Atlantic"  international  sys- 
tem. This  dislocation,  or  crisis,  has  been  gath- 
ering force  since  the  early  nineteen-sixtles. 
The  monetary  crisis  has  Its  own  technical 
economic  causes  and  explanations.  But  as  the 
monetary  system  Itself  Is  only  part  of  an 
overall  international  order,  political  as  well 
as  economic,  so  the  monetary  system's  pres- 
ent problems  are  deeply  political  as  well  as 
economic. 

The    economic    causes   are    not   especially 
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mysterious.  The  United  States  has  run  a 
balance-of-payment  deficit  for  nearly  every 
year  since  1950.  For  most  of  this  long  period, 
these  payments  deficits  existed  despite  a  sub- 
stantial trade  balance  In  America's  favor, 
fortified  by  an  ever-mounting  return  on 
American  capital  Invested  abroad.  But  con- 
tinuing heavy  capital  outflows  for  new  direct 
Investments,  plus  the  exchange  cost  of  Amer- 
ican troops  stationed  abroad,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  overseas,  as  well  as  a 
substantial  tourist  deficit,  all  regularly  man- 
aged to  overwhelm  the  normal  trade  surplus. 
Starting  in  the  later  sixties,  America's  domes- 
tic Inflation  greatly  accelerated  the  outflow. 

The  resulting  deficits  have  been  financed 
either  by  foreign  central  banks,  or  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  Institutions.  Both  have 
held  their  surplus  dollars  as  reserves  in  U.S. 
Government  securities  or  Eurodollar  deposits. 

After  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  this  Amer- 
ican deficit  and  corresponding  foreign  ac- 
cumulation, foreign  holders  have  gradually 
come  to  hold  a  pool  of  short-term  dollars 
which  greatly  exceeds  American  currency 
reserves.  Not  unnaturally,  foreign  confidence 
has  wanted.  Once  America's  trade  also  went 
into  deficit,  that  crisis  of  confidence  within 
the  currency  markets,  which  was  always  like- 
ly, became  inevitable.  At  the  same  time,  Euro- 
pean governments,  perhaps  more  sensitive  to 
the  charge  that  their  accumulation  of  dol- 
lars was  financing  American  military  and  cor- 
porate "imperialism,"  and,  in  any  event.  In- 
creasingly concerned  with  a  domestic  Infla- 
tion fueled  by  excess  liquidity,  have  grown 
increasingly  reluctant  to  accumulate  still 
more  dollars.  Hence,  their  increasing  tend- 
ency either  to  fioat  or  to  Impose  controls. 

These  public  and  private  tendencies  have 
had  a  cumulative,  snowballing  effect.  As  pri- 
vate confidence  has  eroded  and  official  dis- 
pleasure been  more  evident,  the  tendency  of 
private  holders  to  liquidate,  or  at  least  diver- 
sify their  dollar  reserves  has  grown  into  a 
series  of  rushes.  On  each  of  these  occasions, 
the  dollar  has  tended  to  depreciate  further. 
Nor  Is  It  unlikely  that  it  may  continue  to  do 
so,  at  least  until  something  effective  is  done, 
not  only  to  redress  America's  trade  balance 
but  also  to  fund  the  huge  pool  of  dollars  out- 
standing, as  well  as  stop  any  massive  new 
outpourings  of  American  dollars  for  currency 
speculation  or  capital  investment  abroad. 
Restoring  the  monetary  system  to  tolerable 
technical  working  order  may  well  also  require 
some  substitute  for  the  dollar — both  as  a 
source  of  new  international  liquidity  among 
central  banks  and  as  a  private  reserve  cur- 
rency for  international  corporations. 

If  the  aliment  Is  not  dlfiScult  to  diagnose, 
the  cure  has  been  elusive.  Indeed,  over  the 
years,  the  American  Government  has  pur- 
sued a  series  of  remedies  which,  In  retro- 
spect, seem  remarkably  Inappropriate.  Trade 
liberalization,  for  example,  has  not  only  been 
an  article  of  official  faith,  but  has  often  been 
promoted  as  a  means  for  alleviating  Ameri- 
can deficits.  Yet  there  is  little  evidence,  ex- 
cept in  the  special  case  of  agriculture,  that 
further  liberalization  would  help  the  Ameri- 
can trade  balance.  Quite  the  contrary. 

Official  policy  has  long  dwelled  on  the  need 
for  more  world  liquidity,  as  U  the  American 
deficits  stemmed  from  an  altruistic  concern 
for  expanding  the  world's  money  supply,  and 
would  be  ended  as  soon  as  an  alternative 
form  of  liquidity  were  available.  Hence  the 
American  campaign^,  to  create  the  S.D.R. 
While  creating  the  S.D.R.  has  helped  finance 
our  deficits,  simply  because  it  gave  us  more 
credit,  It  has  predictably  had  no  effect  on 
ending  them. 

A  Machiavellian  view,  which  at  least  gives 
more  credit  to  official  Intelligence,  sees  the 
8D.R.  not  as  a  remedy  within  the  existing 
system,  but  as  an  important  victory  In  the 
long-range  American  campaign  to  demonetize 
gold,  and  what  is  really  at  Issue — to  establish 
flnnly  a  world  dollar  standard.  While  the  U.S. 
haa  never  officially  embraced  such  a  goal. 


many  policies  have  pressed  in  its  direction. 
In  tne  long  run,  however,  such  a  policy  seems 
unlikely  to  succeed.  "Pot  the  capitalist  world's 
economic  and  military  colossus  to  fill  such 
a  role  implies  a  degree  of  American  political 
and  economic  hegemony  which  becomes  in- 
creasingly unlikely  as  European  states  and 
Japan  retxim  to  something  like  their  normal 
weight.  Moreover,  the  growing  Inflationary 
Influence  which  the  present  international 
system  presses  on  Etiropean  domestic  econ- 
omies makes  it  increasingly  unlikely  that 
their  governments  will  continue  Indeflnltely 
to  acquiesce  In  a  dollar  standard. 

In  any  event,  the  American  Government 
has,  in  recent  years,  played  down  its  emphasis 
on  liquidity  and  turned  Instead  to  adjust- 
ment. This  most  recent  official  enthusiasm, 
flexible  exchange  rates,  hopes  to  end  the 
basic  U.S.  deficit  by  a  dollar  depreciation  big 
enough  to  cause  a  turnaround  in  American 
trade  sufficient  to  restore  our  whole  balance 
of  payments  to  surpltis.  To  succeed,  such  a 
policy  would  seem  to  require  that  other 
countries.  In  particular  Europe  and  Japan,  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  current  account 
surpluses.  But  the  great  significance  of  ex- 
ports for  European  and  Jai>anese  economies 
means  that  they  will  strongly  resist  losing 
their  surpluses.  And  while  they  may  not  be 
able  to  prevent  the  dollar's  further  deprecia- 
tion, they  can  be  expected  to  counteract  Its 
trade  effects  by  more  and  more  rigorous  re- 
straints on  American  money  and  goods.  In 
particular,  the  Common  Market  countries — 
collectively  or  separately — can  be  expected 
to  become  increasingly  protectionist  as  the 
dollar  continues  to  fall. 

They  will  Justify  their  protectionism  by 
noting,  first,  that  they  are  themselves 
generally  In  bilateral  trade  deficit  with  the 
United  States,  and  second,  that  the  American 
payments  deficit  is  not  prlmtirUy  a  trade 
deficit,  but  stems  from  America's  heavy  for- 
eign capital  investments  and  large  foreign 
political  expenditures.  They  will  go  on  tell- 
ing us  to  control  our  Inflation  at  home,  and 
to  stop  exporting  it  abroad. 

If  the  United  States  has  no  viable  policy, 
it  is  highly  uncertain  that  European  govern- 
ments will  provide  one  for  us.  Wlille  the  Eu- 
ropeans may  be  expected  to  protect  them- 
selves iiicreasir.gly  against  i:;flatlon  induced 
by  dollar  capital  flows,  and  to  gi'nrd  their 
current  account  surpuses  against  the  effects 
of  dollar  depreciallor.,  they  are  u:ilikely  to 
take  tlic  initiative  to  relieve  the  U.S.  cf  those 
noncommercial  burdens  wlilch  co:;tinue  to 
play  sv.ch  a  Ir.rge  role  i;i  our  basic  bal?.nce- 
of-pay:nents  deficits. 

In  particular,  neltlier  Europe  nor  Japan 
will  pay  the  heavy  exchange  costs  of  ovir 
various  external  military  commitments  rele- 
vant to  their  defense — even  if  the  costs  of 
these  commitments  are  an  important  ele- 
ment in  our  continuing  payments  deficit. 
But  they  win  nevertheless  resist  any  Ameri- 
can effort  to  abandon  those  commitments. 
In  short,  they  would  like  the  continuing 
benefits  of  a  hegemonic  American  military 
protection,  but  are  increasingly  xniwllling  to 
pay  the  economic  compensation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  U.S.  is  Itself  unwUUng  to  abandon 
Its  mUltary  hegemony,  for  security  and  po- 
litical reasons,  and  Ironically  because  It  pro- 
vides bargaining  leverage  In  economic  rela- 
tions. 

Beyond  particular  American  considerations 
lingers  the  old  Wilsonlan  dream  of  an  Amer- 
ican-led world  political  and  economic  order. 
According  to  this  vision,  the  undoubted  pre- 
dominance of  the  United  States  over  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  during  the  post-war 
era  is  not  temporary,  but  permanent. 

Those  strongly  influenced  by  this  view,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  Japan,  can 
bo  expected  to  resist  any  step,  economic  or 
military,  which  appears  to  lessen  Atlantic 
Interdependence.  The  American  failure  to 
retrench  voluntarily,  and  the  European 
failure  to  force  us  to  do  so,  may  very  well 


lead  not  only  to  a  world  of  blocs,  which  is 
probably  Inevitable,  but  to  a  world  of  hostile 
blocs,  where  the  prolonged  disintegration  of 
American  hegemony  will  have  embittered 
trans-Atlantic  relations  for  a  generation. 

And  more  unfortunate  still,  the  struggle 
over  American  devolution  may  gravely  Im- 
pair the  Intimate  economic  cooperation  and 
the  potential  for  wider  political  cooperation 
built  up  among  the  European  states  In  the 
Common  Market.  Thus  the  Atlantic  and  Eu- 
ropean Ideals  may  well  defeat  each  other,  to 
the  detriment  of  any  rational  and  peaceful 
evolution  away  from  the  disintegrating  post- 
war system. 

We  can  only  hope  that  such  a  prognosis 
proves  excessively  gloomy.  But  the  present 
situation  ought  not  to  lend  Itself  to  com- 
placency. For  chaos  and  conflict  normally 
come  at  precisely  those  moments  In  history 
when  an  old  order  Is  decaying  but  wlU  not 
die,  and  the  forces  for  change  are  not  quite 
strong  enough  to  Impose  a  new  system. 

The  steady  erosion  of  the  ability  of  na- 
tional governments  to  exerclst  rational  con- 
trol over  their  domestic  economic  environ- 
ments, an  ability  we  have  perhaps  unwisely 
learned  to  take  for  granted,  suggests  that 
disorder  and  the  reaction  against  it  will  not 
limit  Itself  to  the  Inernatlonal  context. 
Whether  the  postwar  international  liberal 
order  can  be  salvaged  from  the  collapse  of 
American  hegemony  remains  a  very  open 
question. 


AMERICA'S  ECONOMIC  DETERIORA- 
TION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  5  edition  of  the  Daily  Times  there 
appeared  the  following  article  on  Ameri- 
ca's economic  deterioration.  Economist, 
William  D.  Pardridge,  di.'^roverer  of  the 
debt-production  ratio,  says  therein: 

This  6.9  per  cent  pure  economic  increase 
means  the  Inflation  rate  for  1973  will  be  either 
that  high  or  higher,  depending  upon  down- 
ward changes  In  product  quaitty,  which  deter 
price  Increases,  and  upon  the  human  factors 
of  greed  and  consumer  anxiety. 

Given  our  critical  economic  situation 
and  our  need  to  understand  the  ways  to 
remedy  inflation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economist  Sees   Deterioration 

The  Debt-Production  Ratio  for  1972  In- 
crea.sed  to  2.47  from  a  ratio  of  2.31  for  1971. 

William  D.  PardrldL-e,  editorial  director  of 
the  massive  book.  Economic  Inequities,  which 
now  has  40  blue-ribbon  co-authors,  and  dis- 
coverer of  The  DPR,  says.  This  6.9  per  cent 
pure  economic  increase  means  the  Infiatlon 
rate  for  1973  will  be  either  that  high  or 
higher,  depending  upon  downward  changes  in 
product  quality,  which  deter  price  increases, 
and  upon  the  human  factors  of  greed  and 
consumer  anxiety." 

Economist  Pardridge,  who  works  out  of 
Washington,  D.C.  and  the  hill  country  of 
Stanardsvllle,  Va.,  divides  old  private-sector 
net  debt  by  the  nation's  Gross  National  Pro- 
duct less  government  expenditures,  less  new 
private  net  debt  to  determine  The  DPR,  which 
ratio  has  fairly  accurately  forecast  annual 
Inflation  for  some  years  past.  His  DPR's  for 
the  seven  years  1966-1972  were  1.90,  2.01.  2.15, 
2.27,  2.22.  2.31,  and  2.47.  The  last  figure  means 
that  In  1972  the  U.S.  private  sector  owed 
two-and-a-half  times  Its  economic  produc- 
tion. 

Tne  annual  DPR  calculation  Is  based  upon 
U.S.  Commerce  Department  data  on  debt 
transactions,  released  the  end  of  each  May 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
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Total  U.S.  public  and  private  net  debt  In- 
creased In  1972  by  $209  billion  to  a  grand 
$2,227  bUUon.  The  1971  annual  net  Increase 
was  $164  bUllon,  meaning  the  1972  Increase 
was  27  per  cent  greater  than  1971.  Private- 
sector  net  debt  In  1972  Increased  by  $177.4 
bUllon,  which  Is  5.6  times  greater  than  the 
public-sector  net  debt  Increase  of  $31.6 
bUllon. 

Despite  this  large  difference,  Pardrldge 
accuses,  almost  all  businessmen,  economists, 
and  public  figures  blame  public  deficit  spend- 
ing for  Inflation,  leaving  the  private  sector 
lUy  white.  He  says: 

"The  reason  for  this  Is  that  pillars  of  the 
permissive  socelety  resent  terribly  and  reject 
summarily  any  reports  that  endanger  their 
materialistic  affluence  and  public  Image." 

U.S.  corporate  business  In  1972  Increased  Its 
net  debet  by  $93.7  billion,  from  $858.6  billion 
In  1971  to  $952.3  billion.  Corporate  business 
accounted  for  this  new,  additional  net  debt 
through  tax  llabUltles  ($41  B.),  dividends 
($26  B.).  and  undistributed  "profits"  ($?  B.), 
a  curious  total  tif  the  same  $94  billion. 

"While  this  Is  bootstrap  economics,  the 
more  ominous  meaning  Is  that  Wall  Street  Is 
deluding  Itself,"  Pardrldge  said,  "and  when 
this  delusion  runs  Its  course,  a  credit  col- 
lapse could  change  substantially  the  very 
structure  of  our  society." 

Another  Indication  that  the  X5S.  economy 
Is  steadily  deteriorating,  Pardrldge  claims,  ts 
the  economic  ONP,  which  Is  the  total  ONP 
less  government  expenditures  (which  are  not 
economic  sales,  they  being  achieved  by  funds 
legislated  away  from  the  private  sector  and 
by  public  deficit  spending),  as  a  per  cent 
of  total  private  net  debt.  These  decreasing 
percentages  for  the  seven  years  1966-1972 
were  56.6,  63.5,  51.9.  50.0.  48.5,  47.8.  and 
46.2. 

Pardrldge  aslts  the  disturbing  question.  "At 
what  percentage  point  of  economic  produc- 
tion as  a  part  of  private  net  debt  does  the 
credit  structure  of  the  private  sector  col- 
lapse?" 

In  1972  alone,  a  6  per  cent  Interest  liability 
of  private-sector  net  debt  of  $1,667  bUllon 
came  to  $100  billion  due  the  money  markets. 
This  is  a  lot  of  rent  to  pay  for  affluence  and 
Image.  If  6  per  cent  Interest  payments  also 
are  deducted  from  the  economic  GNP,  then 
the  above  Production-Debt  percentages  for 
1966-1972  become  50.6.  47.5,  45.8,  44.0,  42.6, 
41.8,  and  40.8.  Pardrldge  says  no  amount  of 
economic  controls  can  stop  such  Inflationary 
pressures. 

He  adds: 

"Either  prices  go  up  or  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  economic  production  go  down.  The 
only  solution  standing  In  front  of  coUapse 
is  a  Ud  on  credit,  but  such  economic  pre- 
ventive medicine  Is  both  politically  Im- 
possible and  beyond  the  admlsslbUlty  of 
business,  corporate  economists." 


REMARKS    OF    HENNING   K.    PRnS, 
"SOCIAL    SCIENCE:     CREATIVITY 
IN  AGING,"  AT  THE  ETHEL  PERCY 
ANDRUS  GERONTOLOGY  CENTER. 
FEBRUARY  14.   1973 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Older 
Americans  Act  as  well  as  research  on 
aging,  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  most  informative  address,  by 
Henning    K.    Friis,    the    distinguished 
Danish  gerontologist,  on  the  status  of 
social  science  research  on  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Friis'  remarks  were  delivered  on 
February  14,  1973,  during  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  Ethel  Percy  An- 
drus  Gerontology  Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California. 


Mr.  Friis  provides  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  value  of  existing  social 
science  findings  with  regard  to  older 
people,  but  he  adds  that  we  need  more 
major  international  surveys  at  "regular 
intervals,  not  only  to  keep  the  knowledge 
up  to  date,  but  also  in  order  to  study  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  Mr.  Friis"  remarlis  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    bt   Henning   K.   Fans 

This  paper  Is  to  a  great  extent  a  review  of 
my  personal  experiences  In  the  field  of  social 
gerontology,  first  as  advisor  to  the  Danish 
Ministries  of  Labor  and  Social  Affairs,  later 
as  head  of  an  Institute  of  applied  research. 
In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  I  will  deal 
with  policy  aspects  of  welfare  programs  for 
the  aged,  whUe  the  first  part  will  be  devoted 
to  more  scientific  problems. 

INTERNATIONAL    GERONTOLOGICAL    ASSOCIATION 

My  contact  with  social  gerontology  as  a 
scientific  endeavour  began  In  the  mld-flftles 
when  the  International  Gerontological  Asso- 
ciation created  a  Social  Science  Research 
Committee  with  two  branches,  one  for  Europe 
and  one  for  America.  The  Committee,  which 
Is  still  active,  has  organized  the  Social  Geron- 
tology Section  of  the  International  Geronto- 
logical Congresses  and  has  Initiated  a  num- 
ber of  seminars,  bringing  together  social 
scientists  from  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Several  of  those  present  at  this  occasion  have 
participated  In  this  work  from  which  we  all 
have  benefited. 

The  congresses  and  the  seminars  have  pro- 
duced results  in  the  form  of  international  ac- 
quaintances, leading  to  discussion  of  mutual 
research  interests.  International  visits  and  de- 
velopment of  parallel  or  cross-national  stud- 
ies. Several  volumes  of  papers  have  emerged 
from  this  collaboration  beginning  with 
the  report  of  a  Conference  at  Copenhagen 
In  1956  on  The  Need  For  Cross  National  Sur- 
veys Of  Old  Age.  I  mention  this  first  report 
not  because  the  Conference  was  held  in  Co- 
penhagen, from  where  I  come,  but  because 
this  meeting  and  successive  European  and 
cross-Atlantic  seminars  led  to  the  establish- 
ment In  1960  of  a  team  of  researchers  from 
Denmark,  Great  Britain  and  United  States 
which  carried  out  the  first  major  compara- 
tive survey  on  living  conditions  and  attitudes 
of  aged  In  the  three  countries,  which  was 
substantially  supported  by  American  Gov- 
ernment grants. 

LIMITED    DATA 

The  interest  in  social  gerontology  had 
grown  enormously  In  the  decade  after  the 
II  World  War.  In  the  Western  world  and  In 
particular  in  USA  a  large  number  of  special- 
ized studies  on  particular  problems  as  well 
as  some  broader  surveys  had  been  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge on  living  conditions  and  behavior  of  the 
aged.  Social  gerontology  was,  however,  still 
at  an  early  stage.  Most  countries  were  lack- 
ing basic  statistical  knowledge  on  most  as- 
pects of  the  life  of  the  aged,  and  theoretical 
thinking  regarding  the  social  aspects  in  the 
aging  process  were  only  beginning. 

Most  of  the  empirical  studies  were  limited 
to  particular  local  communities  or  social 
groups  and  it  was  doubtful  to  which  extent 
they  had  wider  applications.  Neither  did  they 
easily  lend  themselves  to  cross-national 
comparisons  which  was  clearly  demonstrated 
In  the  comparative  study  "Aging  In  Western 
Societies"  (ed.  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess.  Chicago 
1960)  which  had  to  rely  upon  material  of  a 
\'erv  heterneenous  character. 

Only  the  summary  data  from  demographic 
and  economic  statistics  were  fully  compara- 


ble, while  on  most  other  matters  comparisons 
had  to  be  based  on  fragmental  evidence  or  at 
the  best  on  national  sample  surveys  which, 
however,  used  different  questionnaires  and 
research  designs. 

As  a  result  scientific  accumulation  was 
hampered,  and  the  development  of  empiri- 
cally tested  generalizations  regarding  be- 
haviour patterns  of  the  elderly  and  compari- 
sons of  their  relation  to  environmental  fac- 
tors was  retarded. 

UNTESTED  MYTHS 

The  result  was  that  a  number  of  untested 
postulates  and  myths  were  prevaUlng  on  the 
aged  In  Western  countries.  Some  of  these 
common  beliefs  were  perhaps  correct,  others 
might  not  stand  up  to  a  study  of  facts.  These 
postulates  were  repeated  over  and  over  again 
not  only  In  popular  writings  but  also  In 
more  serious  literature.  The  picture  which 
was  painted  was  as  a  whole  pessimistic  In- 
dicating that  the  life  of  aged  people  had  un- 
dergone "catastrophic  changes"  and  that 
most  aged  people  In  Western  countries  were 
soclaUy  and  psychologically  In  a  bad  state. 

Among  the  more  frequently  expressed  gen- 
eralizations regarding  the  situation  of  the 
aged  In  developed  countries  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Most  aged  people  are  living  in  poor 
economic  conditions. 

(2)  Most  aged  people  are  In  poor  health. 

(3)  Most  aged  people  want  to  continue  to 
work. 

(4)  Most  aged  people  are  Isolated  from  their 
famUles. 

To  the  extent  that  such  assumptions  are 
generally  accepted  they  are  Influencing  the 
public  attitude  to  the  problems  of  the  aged 
and  have  a  direct  or  Indirect  Impact  on  so- 
cial policies. 

DEFEATIST  CONCLUSIONS 

Generalizations  such  as  those  mentioned 
may  lead  some  policy-makers  to  the  defeatist 
conclusion  that  the  problems  of  the  aged  are 
too  overwhelming  for  social  action;  others 
are  led  to  conclude  that  programmes  for  the 
aged  must  aim  at  all  or  most  aged  people 
and  thereby  perhaps  overshoot  the  target. 
The  defeatist  view  Is  weU  knovm  In  social 
policy  discussions  In  developing  countries, 
where  mass  poverty  Is  concealing  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  shades  of  black.  The 
over-ambltlousness  can  be  spotted  In  wealthy 
countries  In  particular  with  regard  to  pen- 
sion programmes  to  which  I  shall  return  later. 

There  was,  and  stUl  Is,  a  tendency  to  treat 
the  aged  in  policy  as  a  homogeneous  group 
rather  than  as  a  rather  heterogeneous  section 
of  the  popultalon  with  diverse  needs,  with  the 
effect  that  policies  for  the  aged  may  offer  too 
little  flexlbUlty  and  choice.  Retirement  and 
pensions  policies  are  well-known  examples, 
but  similar  Inflexibilities  are  found  In  social 
services  for  the  aged. 

MAJOB  NEW  SUaVETS 

It  was  against  the  scientific  and  political 
background  which  I  have  outlined  that  our 
International  gerontological  discussion  took 
place  In  the  late  1950.  We  were  convinced, 
that  It  was  necessary  to  Initiate  Integrated 
cross-national  sample  surveys  covering  ma- 
jor areas  of  concern  to  the  aged  Including 
health,  family  relations,  work  and  retirement, 
and  financial  resources.  At  first  a  group  of 
sociologists  and  economists  from  three  coun- 
tries, Britain,  Denmark,  and  USA  accepted 
the  bid.  The  results  of  their  endeavors  were 
published  in  1968  In  the  volume  "Old  People 
In  Three  Industrial  Societies."  ^  Subsequent- 
ly other  countries  showed  Interest  and  simi- 
lar surveys  have  since  been  undertaken  In 
Israel,  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  with  support 
from  the  American  Government. 
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The  comparative  study  aimed  to  provide 
fundamental  information  for  social  policy 
decisions  In  the  gerontological  field  by  giving 
a  more  balanced  and  varied  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  elderly  than  that  given  by  the 
prevalent  generalizations.  The  study  should 
contribute  to  the  testing  of  hypotheses  about 
Integration  or  segregation  of  the  aged  In 
Western  societies  to  which  has  been  devoted 
so  much  space  In  social  gerontology. 

MAIN  CONCLUSIONS 

The  main  conclusion  of  the  cross-national 
study  has  a  dual  emphasis.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  found  that  persons  aged  65  and  over  are 
more  strongly  Integrated  Into  Western  so- 
cieties than  is  often  assumed  either  by  the 
general  public  or  by  sociological  theorists. 
Physically  they  are  largely  self-sustaining. 
The  personal  and  household  functions  they 
perform.  In  the  services  they  receive  from 
their  famUles  and  in  the  frequency  of  their 
contacts  with  chUdren  and  other  relatives, 
most  old  people  are  fairly  securely  knitted 
Into  the  social  structure. 

Integration  with  the  famUy  and  the  local 
community  is  maintained  by  a  network  of 
personal  relationships.  Retirement  does  not 
necessarily  mean  disengagement  from  other 
activities.  On  the  other  hand,  major  problems 
are  found  among  the  aged.  To  a  varying  ex- 
tent we  found  poverty.  Isolation,  lack  of  ade- 
quate care  and  Insufficient  meaningful  oc- 
cupation among  them,  though  not  to  a  degree 
which  corresponds  to  the  common  generali- 
zations on  the  situation  of  the  aged.  It  ap- 
peared quite  clearly  that  the  aged  can  not 
be  lumped  as  one  big  marginal  category  In 
society.  They  are  in  most  respects  as  varied  as 
other  age  groups.  There  are  serious  problems 
among  the  aged  In  all  the  countries  studied, 
but  they  do  not  assume  dimensions  that  are 
Inherently  unmanageable. 

Let  me  now  mention  some  of  the  findings 
from  the  three-country  study,  which  can 
throw  light  upon  the  generalizing  postulates 
regarding  the  aged,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

Postulate  1.  Most  aged  are  living  in  poor 
econonnic  conditions 

Through  the  survey  a  detailed  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  of  Income  sources  of  the 
aged  In  each  country.  It  Is  clearly  demon- 
strated that  aged  people  do  not  form  any 
homogeneous  group  where  Income  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Most  aged  In  all  three  countries  have  other 
Income  sources  besides  pensions  or  assist- 
ance from  Government.  Only  Vs  of  the 
elderly  persons  In  Denmark  were  wholly  de- 
pendent on  Government  benefits  whUe  Ys  In 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  de- 
pended on  Government  benefits. 

The  various  comparisons  between  the 
countries  based  on  the  survey  data  Indicate 
that  the  absolute  living  standards  of  the 
aged  In  the  United  States  are,  on  average, 
higher  than  in  the  two  European  countries, 
which  reflect  the  higher  levels  of  living  gen- 
erally of  the  United  States'  population.  The 
median  total  money  Income  of  the  aged  from 
all  sources  Is  In  all  countries  about  half  of 
the  average  level  of  Industrial  earnings,  but 
Income  Inequalities  within  the  aged  popula- 
tion tend  to  be  greater  In  the  United  States 
than  In  Denmark  and  Britain. 

The  survey  does  not  conflrm  the  proposi- 
tion that  most  aged  In  the  three  countries 
are  living  in  j)oor  economic  conditions.  A 
considerable  proportion  In  the  United  States 
and  Britain  have,  however.  Incomes  below 
generaUy  accepted  poverty  lines;  this  Is  in 
particular  the  case  for  single  women.  The 
percentage  of  substandard  aged  is  smaller  In 
Denmark  and  the  position  of  aged  women 
IS  here  markedly  better  than  In  the  two 
other  countries,  which  Is  due  to  differences 
in  Income  maintenance  programmes. 
Postulate  2.  Most  aged  are  in  poor  health 
The  survey  was  confined  to  persons  living 
"I  private  households.  This  means  that  a 


number  of  those  who  are  particularly  Inca- 
pacitated are  not  Included  In  the  survey. 
However,  only  a  tiny  minority  of  4-5  pet.  of 
all  old  people  are  living  in  hospitals  or  other 
Institutions.  Around  another  10  pet.  are  bed- 
ridden or  housebound  at  home  in  aU  three 
countries,  whereas  90  pet.  were  ambulatory. 
A  special  Index  of  Incapacity  was  used  to 
measure  the  broad  abUlty  of  the  old  people  to 
perform  those  minimal  tasks  which  make 
them  Independent  of  others  for  personal  ctire. 

In  all  three  countries,  persons  aged  65-69 
are  functioning  quite  well  as  measured  by 
this  index  of  Incapacity.  It  Is  first  with  the 
cohort  aged  70-74  In  Denmark  and  Britain, 
and  that  aged  75-79  in  the  United  States 
that  there  Is  a  change  In  physical  capacity 
but  stlU  not  very  sharp.  The  very  old  in 
USA  report  less  Incapacity  than  the  very  old 
In  Denmark  and  Britain.  In  the  age  cohort 
80  and  over  only  2  of  every  10  men  and  4  of 
every  10  women  In  Denmark  report  no  In- 
capacity. In  Britain  3  of  every  10  men  and  2 
of  every  10  women  In  the  oldest  age  group 
report  no  Incapacity,  but  In  the  United  States 
6  of  every  10  men  and  4  of  every  10  women 
report  no  Incapacity. 

The  conclusions  which  one  can  draw  from 
these  and  other  findings  of  the  survey  does 
not  conflrm  the  proposition  that  most  aged 
In  the  three  Western  Industrial  countries  are 
in  poor  health  condition.  A  majority  are  In 
active  function  up  to  the  end  of  their  70'8. 
For  comparison  It  can  be  mentioned  that  the 
surveys  In  Israel,  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
show  rather  slmUar  results  on  the  physical 
capacity  Index,  but  the  old  people  In  those 
countries  describe  more  often  their  health 
as  poor. 

Postulate  3.  Most  aged  people  want  to 
continue  to  work 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  elderly 
men  retire  at  the  minimum  national  pen- 
sion age.  which  Is  65  years  In  Britain  and 
USA  and  67  In  Denmark.  However,  many  go 
on  working  after  that  time.  The  percentage 
of  men  In  the  age  group  67-69  years  still 
working  In  1962  was  37  In  Britain.  42  In 
USA  and  52  In  Denmark.  These  percentages 
have  decreased  somewhat  during  the  follow- 
ing decade  in  all  three  countries,  but  there 
Is  probably  not  Important  relative  changes 
between  the  countries.  The  main  reason  why 
men  work  longer  in  Denmark  than  in  the 
other  two  countries  Is  the  higher  pension 
age.  The  higher  percentage  of  the  labour 
force  In  agriculture  and  the  higher  employ- 
ment rate  m  Denmark  have  also  contributed. 

Ill-health  or  strain  of  work  Is  the  main 
reason  given  for  retirement.  This  Is  more 
often  mentioned  in  Denmark  (61  pet.)  than 
In  Britain  and  USA  (44  and  50  pet.  respec- 
tively). But  since  more  in  Denmark  retire 
In  the  late  60'les  and  70'lea  than  in  the  other 
countries  this  Is  understandable.  Compulsory 
retirement  Is  less  frequent  In  Denmark  (20 
pet.)  than  In  Brltahi  and  USA  (ab.  30  pet.). 
USA  has  a  relatively  larger  number  who 
retired  early  because  they  "could  afford  to" 
(25  pet.  against  ca.  15  pet.  In  the  other 
countries). 

About  3^  of  the  men  over  the  pension 
age  who  are  stUl  at  work  say  that  they  do 
not  want  to  stop  working.  Relatively  more 
of  the  white  collar  than  of  the  blue  collar 
workers  want  to  continue.  Of  those  who  have 
been  retired  for  less  than  three  years  about 
Vj  In  Britain  and  USA  but  only  14  pet.  of  the 
Danes  say  they  want  work. 

There  are  marked  country-by-country  dif- 
ferences In  what  retired  men  say  they  miss 
about  their  past  work.  Half  of  the  British 
and  the  Danes  report  that  they  missed 
nothing,  whUe  most  of  the  Americans  say 
that  they  missed  something  about  their  work. 
Almost  half  of  the  retired  Americans  missed 
"money".  The  later  surveys  In  Poland  and 
Israel  show  that  the  attitude  of  the  Poles 
and  the  Israelites  are  more  like  the  American 
than  the  European. 

The  fact  that  so  many  retired  In  all  the 


countries  say  that  they  miss  nothing  about 
the  Job  or  that  they  primarUv  miss  the 
money  they  earned  suggest  that  work  may 
not  be  so  InterestUig  to  them  as  has  often 
been  postulated.  The  retired  men  who  would 
like  to  return  to  work  are  mainly  those  who 
have  recently  retired  and  are  in  good  health 
and  men  who  feel  their  Income  Is  Inade- 
quate. The  great  majority  of  the  retired  do 
not  want  to  return  to  work.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  minority  who  Is  able  and  wUUng  to 
go  on  working  and  this  group  wUl  probably 
Increase  If  there  were  more  posslbUltles  for 
flexible  transition  between  pre-  and  post- 
retirement  In  the  form  of  part-time  employ- 
ment and  sheltered  employment. 
Postulate  4.  Most  aged  people  are  isolated 
from  their  families. 
About  ?4  of  the  aged  couples  In  Denmark 
and  USA  and  %  In  Britain  are  living  alone. 
Of  the  single  62  pet.  In  Denmark  and  less 
than  half  In  the  other  two  countries  live 
alone.  For  comparison  I  can  mention  that  In 
Poland  less  than  half  the  aged  couples  and 
less  than  30  pet.  of  the  single  are  living  alone. 
80  pet.  have  chUdren  alive.  42  pet.  of  the 
aged  In  Britain,  20  pet.  In  Denmark  and  28 
pet.  In  USA  live  with  at  least  one  of  their 
ChUdren. 

The  fact  that  most  aged  are  living  alone 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  Iso- 
lated. Almost  80  pet.  of  those  with  children 
had  at  least  one  of  their  children  living  with 
them  or  within  maximum  30  minutes  trans- 
port distance.  About  23  of  the  elderly  people 
with  children  report  seeing  a  chUd  the  same 
day  or  the  previous  day.  The  flgures  in  Po- 
land was  of  course  higher  (80  pet.)  because 
more  aged  lived  together  with  chUdren.  Only 
6  pet.  of  the  elderly  in  Denmark  and  Britain 
and  10  pet.  of  the  old  In  the  United  States 
have  not  seen  one  of  their  children  within 
the  last  month  (but  several  of  these  had 
seen  a  sibling  or  other  relatives) . 

Around  24  In  Britain  and  the  United  States 
reported  receiving  help  from  their  famUles, 
including  money.  Considerably  fewer  in  Den- 
mark, though  stlU  a  substantial  minority, 
reported  such  services. 

In  Ulness  about  a  third  reUed  for  help  with 
housework,  meals  and  shopping  upon  chil- 
dren or  other  relatives.  Between  8  and  9  In 
every  10  of  the  bedridden  at  home  depended 
primarily  on  members  of  their  families  for 
meals,  housework  and  personal  aid. 

The  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  surveys  Is  that  although  most  elderly 
people  In  the  three  countries  are  living  alone. 
it  Is  only  a  smaU  minority  of  the  elderly 
which  live  in  Isolation.  We  have  not  explored 
the  emotional  quality  of  the  family  contacts 
but  the  statistical  evidence  seems  sufficiently 
formidable  to  demand  revision  of  earUer 
theories  on  relations  between  generations  In 
Western  society. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  SUB  VET 

I  have  now  given  you  some  highlights  from 
one  of  the  gerontological  research  activities 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  participate  In. 

It  has  its  obvious  limitations.  First,  the 
cross-national  siu-vey  is  not  dealing  with 
such  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  elderly  as 
recreation,  religion  and  politics,  and  only 
the  British  and  the  Danish  survey  has  In- 
cluded housing. 

Second,  it  can  to  some  extent  be  looked  at 
as  a  macro-study,  giving  a  statistical  frame 
for  more  detailed  studies.  We  have  suggested 
such  studies  on  many  points. 

Third.  It  is  a  cross-sectional  study  at  a 
given  point  In  time,  1962. 

It  wUl  In  my  opinion  be  useful  to  repeat 
this  kind  of  macro-survey  with  regular  Inter- 
vals not  only  to  keep  the  knowledge  up  to 
date,  but  also  in  order  to  study  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place. 

CHANGING    CONDITIONS 

It  Is  difficult  to  assess  how  fast  living  con- 
ditions and  behaviour  of  the  old  age  ai« 
changing.  New  cohorts  have  moved  Into  their 
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eo'les  and  70'les  who  have  had  higher  earn- 
ings and  better  education  than  preceding 
cohorts.  Pension  and  health  programmes 
have  expanded  and  will  expand  further.  The 
actual  retirement  age  of  men  Is  decraslng 
in  all  countries  studied,  but  we  also  know 
that  a  large  percentage  of  women  are  now 
gainfully  employed  up  In  their  60'les.  Further. 
the  general  Increase  In  the  employment  rate 
of  married  women  In  all  ages  has  perhaps 
had  a  negative  effect  on  the  extent  of  help 
which  the  incapacitated  old  persons  receive 
from  their  daughters  and  daughters-in-law. 
By  repeating  such  cross-national  surveys 
we  will  be  able  to  establish  a  set  of  social  in- 
dicators on  the  conditions  of  the  aged  which 
will  be  valuable  for  each  country  but  also 
for  International  comparisons. 

WEAKNESS    OF   RESEARCH 

The  surveys  are  cross-sectional  surveys 
comparing  social  conditions  and  behaviour 
patterns  of  certain  age  groups  at  given  points 
in  time.  The  weakness  of  this  type  of  re- 
search is  that  the  aged  are  studied  without 
siifflclent  knowledge  about  their  earlier  so- 
cial situation  and  behaviour.  This  is  a  very 
unusual  situation,  but  it  has  the  effect,  that 
many  social  problems  of  the  aged  tends  to 
be  attributed  to  aging  when  in  fact  they 
have  been  with  the  individuals  far  back  In 
their  llfe-hlstories.  For  example,  when  study- 
ing the  economic  situation  of  elderly  people, 
the  picture  may  look  worse  than  it  is  because 
we  do  not  always  undertake  comparisons 
with  their  level  of  living  at  an  earlier  time. 
When  studying  relations  of  the  aged  to  their 
children  we  may  tend  to  attribute  a  low  or 
high  degree  of  contact  to  aging,  forgetting 
that  parents  and  children  over  life  may  have 
been  more  or  less  close. 

There  Is  an  increasing  Interest  In  life- 
cycle  studies  of  cohorts  of  persons  at  the 
same  age.  Such  longitudinal  studies  can  con- 
tribute to  a  correction  of  some  of  the  mis- 
leading Interpretations  of  cross-sectional 
studies.  But  longitudinal  studies  of  cohorts 
are  time  consuming  and  money  consuming. 
Our  Institute  is  carrying  out  a  longitudinal 
survey  of  a  national  sample  of  900  persons, 
who  were  62-64  years  old  In  1962  but  we 
should  also  have  followed  a  sample  of  per- 
sons at  least  10  years  younger. 

RESEARCH   AND    PtJBLlC    POLICY 

I  am  not  going  to  give  suggestions  for 
needed  research  in  social  gerontology.  It  will 
be  futile  to  try  to  compete  with  the  syste- 
taatlc  lists  In  Russel  Sage  Foundation's  vol- 
ume on  "Aging  and  Society"  and  the  re- 
search proposals  which  are  found  in  every 
issue  of  the  valuable  American  Journal  The 
Oerontologlst.  I  only  want  to  stress  the  sad 
fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  research 
In  social  gerontology  as  well  as  In  other 
areas  of  social  science,  dealing  with  Impor- 
tant social  Issues,  have  only  little  impact  in 
social  policies.  The  reason  is  not  that  the  re- 
search Is  Irrelevant.  According  to  my  experi- 
ence the  explanation  is  partly  that  it  has  not 
been  presented  in  a  way  that  has  made  Its 
implications  understandable  for  policy- 
makers, administrators,  unions  and  person- 
nel management.  For  their  part,  the  prospec- 
tive consumers  have  usually  not  shown  se- 
rious Interest  in  using  research  results  even 
where  these  might  be  relevant  to  their  work. 

I  am  sure  that  this  Center  will  apply  It- 
self to  the  Improvement  of  the  communica- 
tion between  the  scientists  and  the  public 
which  Is  required  if  Its  work  shall  have  a  real 
Impact  on  attitudes  and  policies  beneficial 
to  the  aged. 

One  of  the  chief  alms  of  the  cross-sectional 
survey  web  to  derive  knowledge  that  could  be 
of  value  In  the  evaluation  of  social  policy. 
The  growing  role  of  public  organized  social 
service  Is  a  universal  phenomenon  in  indus- 
trialized countries  and  the  real  problem  is 
how  elBclently  public  resources  are  ad- 
Jtisted  to  the  needs. 


NATIONAL    POLICY    AND    THE    AGED 

In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  I  will  deal 
with  certain  a.spects  of  welfare  policies  for 
the  aged,  again  based  upon  personal  expe- 
riences. 

I  am  coming  from  a  country  where  20  pet. 
of  the  gross  national  product  goes  into  social 
security,  health  and  social  .services,  'j  of  ovir 
social  expenditures  are  used  for  national  old 
age  pensions,  and  for  institutions  and  hous- 
ing, home  help  services  and  other  activities 
for  the  aged.  To  this  is  then  added  the  con- 
siderable part  of  the  general  health  service 
which  Is  used  by  older  people. 

NATIONAL    PENSIONS 

The  cost  of  national  pensions  has  increased 
enormously  in  the  last  decade.  The  reason  is 
partly  the  rise  In  Ijeneflt  levels,  partly  an 
expansion  of  the  coverage  of  national  pen- 
sions to  everybody  from  the  age  of  67  Irre- 
spective of  their  private  incomes.  This  Is  a 
trend  which  you  see  in  all  Scandinavian 
countries.  15  years  ago  the  national  pension 
system  was  selective  in  the  sense  that  pen- 
sions were  paid  only  to  persons  with  small 
Incomes.  This  was  administered  through  de- 
ductions In  the  pensions  for  all  other  earn- 
ings. This  principle  gave  way  in  the  60'les  to 
an  unlversalistic  trend.  The  rules  for  deduc- 
tions in  pensions  for  earlngs  were  gradually 
liberalized  with  the  effect  that  more  and 
more  people  were  receiving  pensions.  Begin- 
ning in  1970  the  full  pension  was  awarded 
to  everyone  over  67  years. 

In  Sweden  this  development  came  some- 
what earlier  and  the  Increase  in  the  pension 
level  lias  been  higher  in  Sweden,  where  the 
pension  for  married  couples  both  receiving 
pensions  is  ^4  of  the  typically  net  income  for 
metal  workers  (after  tax).  The  correspond- 
ing figure  in  Denmark  is  about  50  pet.  I  am 
here  talking  about  the  basic  flat  rate  pension. 
To  this  is  gradually  added  a  supplementary 
payment. 

The  basic  national  pension  is  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden  tax  financed  while  the  supple- 
mentary pension  is  financed  by  contribu- 
tions from  employer  and  employee. 

The  value  stability  of  pensions  are  secured 
through  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment which  have  been  in  force  in  Denmark 
since  the  beginning  of  tlie  1930'ies.  Besides 
this  adjustment  pension  levels  with  inter- 
vals have  been  increased  in  order  to  keep 
step  With  llie  increase  in  real  income  level 
in  the  active  population. 

I  mentioned  that  until  recently  the  right 
to  pensions  in  old  age  was  confined  to  those 
with  smaller  incomes.  Why  has  this  system 
been  abolished?  The  reasons  given  for  the 
abolishment  of  Income  deductions  In  the 
basic  pensions  were  the  supposed  evil  effect 
of  such  Income  deductions  on  an  individual's 
savings  during  his  life-time  and  their  influ- 
ence on  his  willingness  to  continue  work  in 
old  age. 

These  are  very  Important  postulates  on 
which  one  would  expect  economists  and 
sociologists  to  have  something  to  say.  It  has 
actually  been  discussed  at  some  of  the  inter- 
national social  gerontology  seminars  which 
I  mentioned  at  the  beginning.  When  the 
discussion  on  introduction  of  universal  pen- 
sions was  going  on  I  and  other  social  scien- 
tists tried  to  cause  some  doubt  among  the 
politicians  for  whom  it  was  axiomatic  that 
income  deductions  in  pension  were  economi- 
cally imhealthy.  With  regard  to  savings  I 
indicated  that  payment  of  the  full  pension  to 
those  who  would  hitherto  only  have  received 
a  lower  pension  amount,  meant  that  they 
could  count  on  an  income  increase  in  old 
age,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  such 
persons  would  be  induced  to  save  more.  They 
would  rather  be  inclined  to  save  less. 

I  referred  to  o\xi  findings  on  retirement  pat- 
terns, which  showed  that  It  Is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  Individual's  health  which  determines 
when  he  retires.  It  was  also  argued  that  aboli- 
tion of  the  deduction  rtiles,  as  weU  as  the 


many  existing  tax  favours  for  self -pension- 
ers, mainly  favour  those  with  higher  Incomes 
and  that  those  still  working  would  receive 
the  pension  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
income. 

The  law  on  full  pensions  for  everyone  over 
sixty-seven,  however,  was  passed  tmanl- 
mously  by  the  Parliament  without  any  seri- 
ous discussion. 

When  evEiluatlng  the  factors  which  have 
bad  a  major  influence  on  the  level  of  pen- 
sions during  the  1950'le8  and  1960'ies  in  Den- 
mark, it  has  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  that 
a  widespread  view  that  pensions  were  too 
low  has  influenced  politicians  of  all  parties. 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  THX  ELDERLY 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  attitude  toward 
the  size  of  the  pensions  Is  presumably  that 
most  persons  in  the  active  years  compare  the 
nominal  size  of  the  pension  with  their  own 
nominal  Income,  but  they  do  not  relate  It 
to  the  actual  cost  of  living  In  old  age,  when 
the  children  have  disappeared,  and  taxes  and 
other  expenditures  are  of  less  Importance. 

This  Is  perhaps  the  reason  why  old  peo- 
ple's own  opinions  on  their  circumstances 
were  very  different  from  those  In  the  active 
population.  In  our  survey  of  persons  62  years 
and  over  In  1962,  28  pet.  said  that  they  man- 
aged better  now  than  they  did  when  they 
were  fifty-five;  44  pet.  thought  that  their 
circumstances  were  about  the  same  as 
earlier;  only  17  pet.  felt  that  they  could  not 
manage  as  well.  (10  pet.  could  not  make  the 
comparison.) 

PRESSURE  GROUPS 

Another  factor  affecting  the  Increase  la 
pension  policies  has  been  an  Infiuentlal  pres- 
sure group,  the  Association  of  Old  Age  and 
Invalidity  Pensioners.  Individual  pensioners 
are  also  active  at  political  meetings  and  in 
the  press.  The  fact  that  20  pet.  of  the  elec- 
torate is  above  sixty-five  years  of  age  has 
undoubtedly  had  Its  Impact  on  the  attitudes 
of  political  parties  toward  pension  policies. 
No  party  would  dare  go  against  proposals 
for  Increases  In  pensions  put  forward  by  any 
of  the  other  major  parties  In  Parliament, 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  National 
Pension  Scheme  to  encompass  all  income 
groups  In  Dermiark  through  the  abolition 
of  Income  deduction  rules  probably  has  one 
further  Important  reason.  This  Is  the  feel- 
ing of  relative  deprivation  that  has  grown 
among  those  affected  by  these  deduction 
rules  as  they  compared  themselves  with 
public  and  private  employees  who  receive 
pensions  without  deductions  for  any  Income. 
This  feeling  was  often  aired  when  politicians 
met  with  their  electorate.  It  Is  probable  that 
the  feeling  of  relative  deprivation,  oy  com- 
parison with  employees  who  have  earnings- 
related  pensions,  will  in  the  future  promote 
changes  In  that  direction  In  the  pension 
system. 

PENSIONS   AND   RETIREMENT   BEHAVIOR 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  pension  policies 
have  a  close  relation  to  retirement  behaviour. 
The  national  pension  minimum  age  to  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  Is  67  years;  in  Norway  It 
Is  even  70  years.  However,  women  can  get 
pension  with  Income  deduction  from  the  age 
of  62  and  this  Is  also  possible  for  men  In 
poor  health.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  it  is 
now  under  discussion  to  lower  the  minimum 
pension  age.  This  Is  advocated  by  labour 
groups. 

FLEXIBLE     POLICY     REQUIRED 

In  Denmark  which  during  recent  decades 
have  had  very  full  employment  there  is  no 
desire  to  move  the  pension  age  downwards. 
My  personal  view  Is  that  It  Is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  economically  sound  to  lower  the 
general  pension  age  In  a  country  with  an 
overall  scarcity  of  manpower  and  when  this 
scarcity  is  expected  to  continue.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  give  men  In  poor  health  a  wider  pos- 
sibility for  getting  pensions  at  an  earlier 
stage  with  Income  deductions.  This  view  is 
based  on  our  findings  in  the  cross-national 
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survey  that  on  the  one  hand  a  number  of 
persons  with  some  dlfiBculty  are  hanging  on 
to  their  Job  until  they  can  get  the  pension 
at  the  age  of  67  years  while  on  the  other 
hand  a  considerable  number  go  on  working 
after  that  time.  There  is  no  need  to  give  those 
who  are  still  able  to  earn  a  normal  income 
a  pension  on  the  top  of  it  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  give  those  who  feel  very  strained  an 
opportunity  to  retire  earlier.  We  are  hereby 
coming  closer  to  gearing  the  pension  system 
to  a  more  flexible  retirement  system.  Ac- 
tually the  Danish  surveys  show  a  much 
greater  flexibility  than  we  expected. 

First  of  all  changing  of  position  is  a  not  un- 
common aspect  of  the  process  of  retirement. 
Half  of  those  still  active,  who  has  changed 
working  position,  has  done  so  after  the  age 
of  60.  Secondly,  many  of  the  older  workers 
have  reduced  working  hours. 

I  take  this  as  an  evidence  for  the  possibil- 
ity of  alternative  forms  of  employment  in  old 
age. 

This  Is  made  easier  In  the  situation  with 
scarcity  of  manpower  but  also  through  the 
general  Interest  in  all  age  strata,  In  particu- 
lar among  the  women,  for  more  services  for 
the  aged. 

If  we  again  turn  to  the  Danish  statistics 
of  welfare  expenditures  it  is  significant,  that 
the  expenditure  on  services  for  aged  persons 
during  recent  years  has  increased  by  a  much 
higher  rate  than  the  cost  of  pensions.  The 
expenditure  for  municipal  institutions  for 
the  aged  has  spiralled,  partly  by  an  increase 
In  capacity,  partly  because  of  Improved 
standards.  But  there  has  also  been  a  strong 
trend  towards  expansion  of  home-help  serv- 
ices and  recreation  facilities.  The  aged  are 
eagerly  pressing  for  more  services.  The 
municipalities  faced  with  choice  between 
their  tradition  of  institutions  for  the  aged 
and  aid  to  the  old  people  in  their  private 
houses  have  gradually  come  to  understand 
the  need  for  more  of  both  types  of  service. 
The  Danish  Institute  of  Social  Research  has 
recently  undertaken  empirical  studies  in  or- 
der to  evaluate  the  needs  of  the  old  for  In- 
stitutional and  home  care,  in  five  municipal- 
ities Including  Copenhagen.  Four  parties  as- 
sisted In  the  evaluation  of  each  case :  The  old 
themselves,  their  general  practitioners,  the 
municipality  social  welfare  officers  and  our 
own  interviewers.  The  result  of  the  investi- 
gation was  that  about  10  pet.  of  elderly  peo- 
ple aged  70  and  over  was  deemed  to  be  in 
need  of  institutional  placlngs.  Among  the 
number  of  people  aged  70  and  over,  living  In 
their  own  homes.  It  was  estimated  that  about 
one-fourth  needed  home  help,  and  that  about 
two  pet.  needed  home  nursing.  There  were 
differences  between  the  assessments  of  the 
need  in  the  five  areas  and  between  those  mak- 
ing the  assessments  In  the  Individual  cases. 
The  most  Important  result  of  the  analysis 
Is  perhaps  that  whatever  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting services  was,  high  or  low,  the  assess- 
ment showed  the  same  relative  degree  of  need 
for  further  services. 

If  this  result  can  be  interpreted  dynami- 
cally, the  consequence  must  be  that  lirespec- 
tive  of  the  proportion  of  help  offered,  there 
will  still  be  waiting  lists.  This  entaUs  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  social-political  priority 
setting  as  well  as  for  more  systematic  local 
visitation  and  assessment.  If  not,  the  serv- 
ices shall  expand  to  a  degree,  which  is  out 
of  proportion  with  what  the  municipalities 
can  carry. 

The  necessity  for  control  and  priority- 
setting  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  public  ex- 
penditures. It  Is  also  a  problem  of  manpower 
and  In  particular  qualified  staff.  WhUe  we  in 
my  country  has  developed  staff  training  for 
institutions  for  children  and  handicapped 
reasonably  well,  training  of  staff  for  care  of 
the  aged  has  hardly  started  except  short- 
courses  for  home-helpers.  A  CKjvernment 
Committee  has  recently  presented  proposals 
for  an  overall  programme  for  training  of 
staff  for  the  welfare  services.  Training  at 
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various  levels  for  all  tjrpes  of  services  for  the 
aged  has  been  given  the  highest  priority  in 
this  programme. 

The  Committee,  however,  emphasizes,  that 
it  Is  necessary  alongside  with  the  develop- 
ment of  training  programmes  to  study  how 
It  will  be  possible  In  a  longer  perspective  to 
reduce  the  expected  Increase  In  manpower 
demands  without  a  lowering  of  the  level  of 
service  for  the  aged.  It  suggests  "that  the 
care  of  the  aged  must  change  direction  In 
order  that  the  aged  to  a  higher  degree  are 
helped  to  self-activity  and  cooperation  In  the 
development  of  a  satisfying  life  In  their  old 
days.  The  social  welfare  activities  will  hereby 
be    of    a   preventive,    pedagogic    character". 


EQUALITY  OF  COMPETmVE  OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR  U.S.-FLAG  AIR- 
LINES 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Wil- 
liam T.  Seawell,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
Wings  Club  in  New  Yorli  City  urged  the 
U.S.  Government,  labor  and  the  airline 
industry,  both  scheduled  and  supple- 
mental, to  work  together  toward  the 
elimination  of  unfair  competitive  handi- 
caps under  which  U.S.-flag  airlines  cur- 
rently operate  abroad. 

Mr.  SeaweU  suggested  that  the  airline 
Industry  should  have  as  one  of  its  goals 
equality  of  competitive  opportunity.  He 
indicated  that  one  way  to  accomplish  it 
is  for  American  international  trade 
policy  to  give  to  service  industries,  such 
as  the  airlines,  the  same  quality  of  at- 
tention that  the  administration  has  in- 
dicated in  its  philosophy  toward  the 
American  goods  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  Mr.  Seawell 's  remarks 
interesting  and  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Equality  or  Competitive  Opportunity  in  a 

CoMPETrnvE  World 

(Remarks  by  William  T.  Seawell.  April   18, 

1973) 

Today,  I  am  going  to  talk  about  keeping 
the  United  States  strong.  The  framework 
for  my  remarks  is  the  economic  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Within  that  framework,  X  am 
going  to  Invite  you,  as  a  group  of  people 
Interested  In  aviation,  to  consider  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Amerlcan-fiag  international 
air  transport  Industry  to  American  economic 
strength. 

I  win  suggest  that  our  Industry  should  have 
as  one  of  its  goals  equality  of  competi- 
tive opportunity;  that  one  way  to  achieve 
it  is  for  American  international  trade 
policy  to  give  to  the  services  account  the 
s,ame  quality  of  attention  that  Is  in  prospect 
for  the  goods  account;  and  that,  given  that 
attention,  our  industry's  net  contribution 
to  the  national  balance  of  payments  might 
increase  from  1972's  estimated  $700,000,000 
to  $1,500,000,000  five  years  from  now. 

The  background  to  my  remarks  is  that 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  been  giving  economic  assistance 
to  the  world.  This  has  been  enlightened 
policy.  But  as  recently  noted  by  a  State  De- 
partment official,  "The  United  States  Is  no 
longer  the  overwhelmingly  predominant  eco- 
nomic power  In  the  world;  we  are  now  only 
the  first  among  equals." 

A  new  era  has  begun.  In  this  new  era 
America   no   longer   has    the   obligation    to 


handicap  Itself  in  order  to  give  advantage 
to  Its  competitors.  Now  that  we've  helped  to 
make  the  rest  of  the  world  competitive,  we'd 
best  figure  out  how  most  effectively  to  com- 
pete with  it.  That,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
the  goal  of  President  Nixon's  emerging  U.S. 
foreign  economic  policy.  It  is  a  worthwhile 
goal  for  our  Industry  to  support. 

Some  months  ago — In  1971 — President 
Nixon  said  .  .  .  "This  nation  welcomes  for- 
eign competition.  But  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  our  trading  partners  abroad  will 
welcome  American  competition.  It  Is  a 
healthy  development  that  the  world  has 
come  to  understand  that  America  believes 
In  free  trade  as  long  as  It  is  fair  trade"  .  .  . 
The  President  expressed  a  similar  philosophy 
when  he  sent  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973 
up  to  Congress  for  consideration  on  April  10. 

It  Is  Important  for  the  world  to  under- 
stand that  American  trade  Includes  Ameri- 
can services  as  well  as  American  goods. 

Anybody  who  looks  at  the  world  of  Inter- 
national airlines  is  struck  by  the  very  large 
number  of  airlines  engaged  In  foreign  trade. 
One  Is  also  struck  by  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  business  is  provided  by  the  American 
citizen.  On  the  North  Atlantic,  for  example, 
the  American  citizens  provides  two-thirds  of 
the  travel.  So  It  is  his  patronage  that  Inter- 
national airlines  seek  and  largely  depend  on. 

When  we  at  Pan  Am  last  counted  them, 
we  found  66  scheduled  competitors  on  our 
routes,  IS  of  them  flying  the  American  fiag. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  supplemental  air- 
lines there  are  worldwide,  but  they  are 
numerous  and  some  of  them  are  very  effec- 
tive, particularly  those  represented  at  this 
luncheon. 

The  sheer  numbers  of  the  competition  eu-e 
significant.  The  conditions  of  competition 
are  even  more  significant.  For  American- 
flag  airlines  do  business  abroad  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  limitations  and  government- 
mandated  charges  that  deny  equal  competi- 
tive opportunity  to  the  American-flag  Indus- 
try and  which  also  deny  the  American-flag 
airline  the  benefit  of  their  superior  effi- 
ciency. 

And  the  Amerlcan-fiag  international  air- 
lines are  among  those  components  of  the 
American  economy  that  are  still  more  effi- 
cient than  foreign  competitors.  If  you  take 
major  foreign-flag  airlines  serving  the 
North  Atlantic,  you  will  find  that  average  cost 
per  revenue  ton  mile  ranges  from  43.1  to 
55.5  cents.  The  same  figure  for  three  major 
U.S.  domestic  trunks  ranges  from  41.9  to 
47.9  cents.  Pan  Am's,  incidentally.  Is  38.2 
cents.  Pan  Am,  of  course,  has  longer  average 
stage  lengths  than  the  three  domestic  trunks. 

We  all  know  that  differences  between  air- 
lines sometimes  make  comparisons  compli- 
cated and  even  misleading.  But  in  the  case 
of  unit  operating  costs,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  American-Hag  optrators  are  more 
efficient  than  their  foreign-flag  competitors. 

Foreign-flag  airlines  start  off  with  a  lower 
wage  level  than  that  of  American-flag  air- 
lines. It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  work  In  It  that  the  Amerlcan-fiag  trunk- 
line  Industry,  domestic  and  international, 
has  lower  unit  costs  than  can  be  found  In 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  sort  of  handicaps  do  American-flag 
airlines  face  abroad?  My  discussion  today  of 
those  subjects  cannot  be  exhaustive.  Indeed, 
I  believe  neither  the  government  nor  the 
American-flag  airlines  have  made  a  full  list- 
ing. But  It  is  neverihele.^s  possible  to  t)e 
reasonably  Illustrative. 

Let  us  consider,  briefly,  four  major  tyjjes 
of  limitations:  Restrictions  on  frequency  of 
service;  limitations  on  doing  business  in  a 
foreign  country:  financial  assistance  making 
possible  non-compensatory  fares;  govern- 
ment-mandated, non-negotiable  charges. 

FREQUENCY    OF    SERVICE 

Porelgn-fiag  airlines  as  a  general  principle 
have  freer  access  to  the  American  market 
than   Amerlcan-fiag   airlines   do   to   foreign 
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markets.  Under  Bermuda  principles,  the 
United  States  government  does,  of  course, 
undertake  to  review  and  control  excess  air- 
line capacity  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  although  specific  foreign 
carrier  abuses  have  continued  far  too  long. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  United  States 
Government  has  taken  a  more  generous  view 
of  access  to  its  market  than  foreign  govern- 
ments have  taken  with  respect  to  their  own. 

The  basic  fact  of  life  behind  that  situation 
was  stated  In  a  1972  report  issued  by  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

Said  that  report  .  .  .  "In  the  field  of  air 
transport  there  Is  little  prospect  of  .  .  .  gen- 
uine International  competition  as  long  as 
governments  wish  to  protect  their  own  air- 
lines .  .  ."  And  most  governments  do. 

Restrictions  on  American-flag  schedules 
come  about  in  two  ways,  generally  speaking. 
The  foreign  government  imposes  sj>ecific  re- 
strictions on  American-flag  operations  while 
Its  airline  continues  to  have  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  the  American  market.  Or,  in  specific 
cases,  where  foreign  governments  have  taken 
a  very  hard  line,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment itself  has  agreed  to  prescreen  the 
amount  of  American-flag  capacity. 

Is  It  a  fair  balance  if  both  the  American- 
flag  and  the  foreign-flag  have  one  flight  a 
day?  Not  really — because  overall,  the  Ameri- 
can market  today  is  far  larger  than  reciprocal 
foreign  markets. 

LIMrrATlON    ON    DOING    BUSINESS   ABROAD 

Foreign-flag  airlines  do  business  in  the 
American  market  on  exactly  equal  terms 
with  American-flag  competitors. 

As  a  generality,  American-flag  airlines  can 
simply  not  do  business  abroad  on  equal  terms 
with  the  foreign  national  airlines.  For  ex- 
ample, currency  or  visa  regulations  may  dic- 
tate travel  on  the  national  airline  or  in  close 
liaison  with  government  policy.  Private  fi- 
nancial or  commercial  Interests  may  bring 
pressures  on  shippers  and  travelers  to  use  the 
national  airline.  Or,  a  country  may  create 
conditions  under  which  its  long-haul  inter- 
national airline  effectively  controls  long-haul 
passengers  from  their  point  or  origin  on- 
wards. 

Partly  in  preparation  for  my  appearance 
here  today,  we  at  Pan  Am  asked  some  of  our 
foreign  stations  about  government  policy 
either  directing,  or  persuasively  suggesting, 
that  government  employees  and  other  na- 
tionals travel  on  the  national  airlines  of 
those  foreign  countries.  We  received  re- 
sponses from  34  countries,  some  small,  some 
large.  The  total  diversion  in  revenue  from 
Pan  Am  due  to  this  single  policy  was  esti- 
mated at  924,000,000  annually. 

And  the  survey,  as  you  will  appreciate,  was 
incomplete. 

FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE   MAKING   POSSIBLE   NON- 
COMPENSATORY   FARES 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  a  conversation 
with  a  very  high  official  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
told  me  that  his  government  did  not  care 
whether  It  had  to  give  financial  support  to 
its  national  airline,  because  the  government 
had  an  interest  in  fares  low  enough  to  con- 
tinue to  bring  foreign  currency — especially 
dollars — into  the  country  and  to  support  the 
national  tourist  industry.  They  still  do  like 
dollars!  The  object  of  the  national  economic 
policy  of  some  countries  Is  to  develop  tour- 
ism, not  a  profltable  air  transport  industry. 

In  those  cases  the  policy  Is  that  the  air 
transport  system  must  serve  the  national 
tourism  industrj"  even  at  the  price  of  operat- 
ing below  cost. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  in  all  cases 
of  foreign  government  financial  assistance  to 
foreign-flag  airlines,  the  object  is  to  set 
fares  below  the  level  of  operating  costs.  But 
It  is  a  fact  that  financial  assistance  by  for- 
eign governments  does  exist,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  what  Americans  would  consider  oper- 


ating subsidy  or  construction  subsidy.  One 
other  way  is  the  provision  of  capital,  either 
through  forgiveness  of  debt  or  Infusion  of 
eqiUty.  Another  way  is  the  availability  of  low 
interest  loans. 

On  the  world  market,  lowering  the  price 
of  goods  through  government  financial  as- 
sistance is  not  considered  good  form.  It  Is 
called  dumping.  Should  not  a  similar  view 
be  taken  of  services  offered  In  the  world  mar- 
ket place? 

Pan  Am's  accounts  in  1972  provided  an  In- 
structive example  of  what  an  enormous  dif- 
ference fractions  of  pennies  can  make  on  a 
passenger-mile  basis.  Due  in  large  part, 
though  not  exclusivelj',  to  fare  levels  on  the 
North  Atlantic,  Pan  Am's  yield  in  1972  was 
4.95  cents  per  scheduled  passenger  mile.  That 
compares,  by  the  way.  with  the  average  yield 
for  the  domestic  trunk  lines  of  6.20  cents, 
certainly  not  too  high  a  level  for  the  domes- 
tic system.  If  Pan  Am's  yield  had  been  just 
half  a  penny  below  the  domestic  yield,  which 
had  been  the  differential  for  some  years  prior 
to  1968 — the  company  in  1972  would  have 
shown  an  operating  profit  of  $146,700,000  in- 
stead of  the  nominal  operating  profit  of  $200,- 
000  in  1972. 

So  fares  need  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  penny 
per  passenger  mile  below  compensutory  levels 
to  make  an  enormous  difference  to  the  finan- 
cial results  of  any  substantial  international 
operation.  North  Atlantic  fares  in  effect  for 
the  remainder  of  1973  are  still  below  com- 
pensatory levels. 

GOVERNMENT-MANDATED,     NONNEGOTIABLE 
CHARGES 

The  phrase  Is  a  mouthful,  but  has  the 
merit  of  saying  exactly  what  it  means: 
Charges,  including  landing  fees,  imposed  uni- 
laterally by  governments  on  international 
airlines  for  the  use  of  air  navigation  and 
other  facilities.'  These  charges  are  typically 
very  much  higher  abroad  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  one  country,  we  must 
pay  over  $3,000  every  time  we  land  a  Boeing 
747,  as  compared  with  average  payments  by 
that  country's  airline  of  $400  at  United  States 
airport. 

In  principle  under  bilateral  air  agreements, 
foreign  government  facilities  abroad  charge 
all  airlines  performing  the  same  service  the 
same  fee,  although  charges  tend  to  be 
weighted  against  long-haul  operations.  But 
in  the  case  of  government-owned  airlines, 
the  money  can  move  from  one  pocket  to 
another.  "We  learned  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
a  case  where  a  foreign  government  is  In  part 
subsidizing  its  own  airline  out  of  user 
charges  paid  by  Pan  Am  and  other  Interna- 
tional airlines. 

What  is  the  size  of  the  user  charge  prob- 
lem? In  1969,  user  charges  cost  Amerlcan- 
fiag  airlines  $82,000,000  annually.  In  1972, 
they  amounted  to  $124,000,000.  It  is  estl- 
naated  that  they  will  reach  3188,000,000  by 
1975  and  $375,000,000  by  1980,  unless  there 
is  an  effective  intervention  by  ^•overnment 
policy.  The  figures  are  from  a  study  by  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 

Establishing  equality  of  competitive  op- 
portunity for  the  American-flag  Industry 
would  seem  to  be  a  sensible  objective.  How 
to  go  about  it? 

There  may  be  several  effective  ways.  But 
one  good  way  would  be  for  national  policy 
to  give  American  services  parity  of  impor- 
tance with  American  goods  In  negotiations 
with  other  countries.  There  is  an  effort  under 
way  to  create  competitive  equality  for  Ameri- 
can goods.  American  services  are  just  as  im- 
portant. After  all,  the  American  economy  is 
now  sometimes  described  as  a  service  econ- 
omy. The  American-flag  airlines  are  an  ex- 
ample of  a  superior  American  service.  They 
will  stay  that  way,  given  equality  of  competi- 
tive opportunity. 

Perhaps  our  industry  has  been  a  little 
modest  in  pointing  out  the  contribution  it 
can  make.  For  example.  Pan  Am's  net  con- 
tribution  to   the  United   States   balance   of 


payments  In  1972  has  been  calculated  by  a 
respected  outside  analyst  at  $375,000,000,  one 
of  the  largest  contributions  of  any  United 
States  company. 

The  1972  net  contribution  of  the  Ameri- 
can-flag international  air  transport  industry 
can  be  set  as  high  as  $700,000,000.  As  a 
consequence  of  nominal  growth,  that  net 
contribution  should  be  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $1,000,000,000  in  1977. 

With  a  vigorous,  systematic  national 
policy  of  fostering  our  own  flag  system,  as 
through  equalizing  competitive  opportunity, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  the  goal  for  the  net 
contribution  of  the  American-flag  interna- 
tional air  transport  industry  to  the  nation's 
balance  of  payments  should  not  be  set  as 
high  as  $1,500,000,000  a  year  by  the  end  of 
1977.  Were  that  goal  to  be  realized,  the  in- 
dustry's net  contribution  during  the  five- 
year  period  could  be  as  much  as  six  billion 
dollars. 

That  is  not  a  modest  goal.  But  Amerlca:is 
In  today's  highly  competitive  economic  world 
have  the  obligation  to  establish  large  goals  in 
international  commerce. 

Having  a  goal,  If  you  are  serious  about 
it,  Involves  having  a  plan.  The  plan  should 
be  a  joint  government-labor-industry  plan. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  our  government 
would  not  be  receptive  to  such  an  effort. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  think  oiu-  employees 
and  our  unions  would  not  welcome  it.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  think  our  own  industry 
should  not  collectively  take  the  initiative 
in  urging  It  and  helping  to  devise  it? 

Our  Industry  is,  of  course,  competitive 
within  itself,  scheduled  airline  against  sched- 
uled airline,  supplemental  against  supple- 
mental, the  scheduled  and  supplemental 
against  one  another.  That  competition  would 
remain.  But  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
today  is  greater  competitive  opportunity  for 
all  airlines  flying  the  American  Flag,  sched- 
uled and  supplemental  alike. 

Given  the  circumstances  our  country  faces 
in  this  decade,  does  It  not  make  sense  for 
us  to  work  together  on  national  policies  tind 
programs  to  give  American-flag  airlines  the 
same  quality  and  scope  of  support,  and  of 
opportunity,  that  foreign-flag  airlines  re- 
ceive? If  It  does  make  sense,  let  us  begin 
soon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION  ON 
A  VOTE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  July  9, 1  was  necessarily  absent 
from  the  Senate.  On  Mr.  Eagleton's 
amendment  No.  286  to  S.  2047,  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  Federal  payment  for  the 
planning  of  a  transit  line  in  the  median 
of  the  Dulles  Airport  Road  and  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  rapid  transit  to 
Friendship  International  Airport,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting  I  would  have  voted  "no," 
I  was  previously  positioned  "aye"  on  the 
final  passage  of  S.  2047. 


MINIMUM  WAGE 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Women's  Political  Caucus  of  St.  Louis 
has  prepared  a  very  interesting  and  com- 
pelling position  paper  on  the  minimum 
wage.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
this  position  paper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Position  Paper  of  the  Women's  Political 
Caucus  of  St.  Louts 

The  Women's  Political  Caucus  of  St.  Louis 
urges  this  Congress  to  pass  Improved  mini- 
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rn:rTJeTn%l?SSum"UTa:ianT."en-  T.^^ll^^^ Z^^^ZfflT  '"''''''  ^^^  '^^'  °^  ^^^^^  Brownell's  almp- 

slon  of  it^  coverage.  "Being  from  Missouri    we  are Trtlcularlv  ^l^hments  could  go  on   and  on.  but  his 

-  v'n.'!v^rhJt°nf^<./'tT  ^'J  {"""^^^  ^^"^""^^  sensitive  to  this  aspect  of  minimum  wage  '"^^^  recent  endeavor  will  certainly  rank 

irharrirSetlwf  sublet  to^'Z  T^"  T'\  ^^g'^'"'°'^-  ^^  Missouri  alone,  which  ha^^o  among  his  greatest.  C.  R.  Brownell  per- 

buSget  for  f  Single  ne^n  11  rn/«,.^f^  nV'^  minimum  wage,  there  are  337.000  em-  sonally   helped   coordinate    local.    State. 

rfoulJ^  MLS^-^oT^k^;   O^ouTp  r  Km  wSeniatTt3?Clmnr'^'  "''''"  T  ''.Tll^K'I'''''^  ^°  '''''''  ^^^  «°°^ 

week  at  $1.60  per  hour  (the  current  fede^rJ  virtually  ^npr^t^ctS  S  SeconSc'X  threat  to  the  Morgan  City  area  that  was 

nilnimum,  and  we  ask  you;  Could  you  sup-  game.  La  a™  t^e  ^oumrv    r^osT  of ^he  T^'^f  ^;'''^.^'  i'  "°^'  ''"°^"  ^°  ^^  ^^^ 

port  your  family  on  this  budget?  states  that  do  have  minimum'™  le^isia!  %^.^^^%^^   ^00^  Of   the   Century.   Morgan 

Gross  Salary:  $277  per  month  ($3,324  per  tion  continue  to  leave  many  of  their  work-  ^^^^'  ^^  ^''-'^  "^  flood  fight,  and  I  want 

y*^'-  ers  out  of  the  picture.  ^5'  colleagues  to  know  today  that  this 

fs^tlate ''cnv  PirV^2.U«i ,  ,oo,  -,.  .Ji^  T^"^  ^'  ^^^'  *""«  "^^  >o^  ^^  recall     victorious  effort  was  led  by  this  great 

(State.  Citj,  FICA,  Federal.   $221.74  that    all    people,    rich    or    poor,    covered    or      mayor. 

uuuti-eV::::::::::::: %i  ^    s^^Jl?ii)lJ''ilrJT^^^^^'-  "^:t''  P^^'  ''''        ^  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  a  feature 
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Food  -          60.  00  collect  rent,  he  does  not  ask  whetl^er  or  no?  ^"""''"^  ™^  remarks.  This  excellent  article 

^e^Sr          ^''^  ^^«  tenant  works  in  covered  enSfment  in  ^'^  ^-^itten  by  Maxine  Henthom.  and  it 

rioTh^n^     ^-"^  short,  there  is  nothing  special  "about  uving  aPPeared   in   Uie   New   Orleans   Times- 

Chiirch  Do^tlon ^?-  ?°  ^-'thout  minimum  wage  protection  except  the  Plf  aj'une  newspaper  on  July  8.  1973. 

cniu'Ch  Donation 4.00  fact  of  living  u-ithout  minimum  wage  pro-  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

Total T^TT:    ^Tn^r'i^'.c  ,     ^    ,  ^'^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  people  themselves  took  the  long  waits 
In  stride.  They  simply  planned  to  spend  the 
day  In  the  doctor's  office,  and  they  visited 
among  themselves.  Of  the  office  calls,  they 
made  a  social  occasion,  Mrs.  Brownell  said. 

One  night  Just  as  they  were  seeing  the 
last  patient,  a  police  officer  came  to  the 
office  located  upstairs  over  a  drug  store.  He 
was  looking  for  a  lost  child.  Aa  It  turned  out, 
a  youngster  had  fallen  asleep  under  the 
sofa,  and  had  been  left  behind  by  his  mother, 
when  she  left  late  In  the  evening  after  spend- 
ing the  day  with  her  children  In  the  doctor's 
office. 

In  addition  to  the  office  practice,  Dr. 
Brownell  also  made  hovise  calls,  some  of 
which  were  "up  the  bayou"  and  "down  the 
river."  Working  late  at  night,  taking  his  boat 
named  for  his  father,  "The  Rusty,"  Dr. 
Brownell  remembers  some  of  the  calls 
literally  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and 
some  as  an  Interesting  comment  on  human 
nature. 

HEADACHE    CONE 

Once  after  a  particular  hectic  day,  the 
doctor  set  out  across  Grassy  Lake  to  answer  a 
call  for  help  that  a  woman  was  very  111.  He 
arrived  In  the  early  night  hours,  having  had 
neither  Itmch  nor  dinner,  to  find  the 
"patient"  sleeping  comfortably.  The  patient 
had  recovered  from  her  headache  and  was 
now  doing  fine,  she  explained. 

Dr.  Brownell's  entry  Into  politics  was 
bom  of  an  interest  In  legislature.  At  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  In  1947,  Dr. 
Brownell  ran  successfully  to  finish  his 
father's  term,  something  for  which  he  felt  a 
responsibility. 

"I've  always  worked  best  at  things  I  dont 
really  like,"  the  mayor  said.  "I  hated  politics. 
1  was  bashful  about  public  speaking.  No  ex- 
perience or  talent  along  those  lines.  I  guess 
what  It  amounts  to  Is  that  the  things  I  don't 
really  like  the  the  things  I  have  to  work  at, 
really  work  at,  and  of  course,  when  you  really 
work  at  something,  most  of  the  time  It 
comes  out." 

After  the  election.  Dr.  Brownell  func- 
tioned between  the  state  legislature  and 
the  Morgan  City  medical  practice. 

"I  would  leave  Baton  Rouge  as  soon  as 
I  could  get  away,"  the  mayor  said.  "Then  I 
would  stop  along  the  way  and  phone  the 
hospital  to  get  ready  for  whatever  I  had 
to  do." 

LABOR    PATIENT 

Once,  he  remembers,  he  was  told  to  please, 
please  hurry,  a  labor  patient  was  having  a 
dlfBcult  time. 

"I  drove  about  75  to  80  mUes  an  hour,  kind 
of  bouncing  off  the  bridges,"  the  mayor  said, 
"and  I  got  into  the  delivery  room.  ]uat  In 
time  to  catch  the  baby  as  It  was  born  " 

When  Dr.  Brownell  was  elected  mayor,  he 
functioned  In  a  triple  role.  The  mayor's  term 
and  the  state  representative's  term  over- 
lapped for  awhUe.  and,  of  course,  he  con- 
tinued with  the  practice. 

The  jeep  candidate  bought  for  Wednes- 
day afternoon  campaigning  was  func- 
tional for  housecalls  on  all  manner  or  roads 
around  Tiger  Island,  particularly.  In  rainy 
weather,  which  was  almost  always.  Once  he 
parked  the  Jeep,  climbed  a  raw.  new  muddy 
levee  to  reach  a  patient's  riverside  home.  The 
astonished  trapper  expressed  surprise  that 
the  doctor,  now  a  state  representative  and 
mayor  of  the  town,  would  go  to  all  that  trou- 
ble to  see  him  and  when  he  was  feeling 
"puny." 

"I  promised  myself  when  I  was  In  a  field 
hospital  (European  Theater)  working  on  the 
critically  wounded  that  If  I  ever  got  home, 
back  to  my  own  people,  I  would  never  com- 
plain," the  mayor  said.  "No  experience  could 
be  so  brutal  as  a  wartime  field  hospital  on 
the  front,  and  I  was  truly  grateful  to  be 
back,  mud  and  all." 

This  has  been  a  working  philosophy  for 


these  wetlands.  "It's  a  rough  environment 
these  marshes  and  the  (Atchafalaya)  basin. 
But  I  was  shaped  by  my  father.  He  knew  how 
to  live  In  the  swamplands.  He  taught  me  to 
cope." 

WEIGHT    LIFTING 

Learning  to  cope  as  a  young  man  meant 
being  In  top  physical  condition.  Before  he 
was  felled  by  a  coronary  heart  attack  which 
ultimately  resulted  In  open  heart  surgery, 
the  mayor  maintained  a  vigorous  physical 
fitness  program  through  weight  lifting  and 
various  sports,  a  favorite  of  which  was  power 
boat  racing. 

Even  after  his  own  physical  problem  de- 
veloped, It  was  difficult  to  slow  down.  His 
heart  attack  came  at  a  New  Orleans  munici- 
pal meeting.  Typically,  when  he  collapsed 
on  the  floor  at  the  gathering  of  mayors,  a 
page  went  out  for  Dr.  Brownell  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  stricken,  unbeknowlng 
to  the  help  seeker  that  Dr.  Brownell  himself 
was  the  patient. 

Another  time  when  he  was  riding  In  a  river 
parade  as  king  of  carnival,  he  left  his  royal 
seat  to  give  aid  to  an  accident  victim  and 
return  to  take  his  place  wearing  blood  on 
the  royal  garb. 

During  his  almost  quarter-century  as  the 
city's  titular  head,  the  changes  have  come. 
Mostly,  in.  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Prom  a 
small,  frontier  community  where  you  knew 
everyone  and  his  history.  It's  now  a  place  of 
new  faces  where  few  have  a  past. 

CHANGED   LESS 

Perhaps  the  mayor's  own  life  style  has 
changed  less  than  most  of  the  townspeople. 
He  lives  In  the  same  house  In  which  he  grew 
up.  Situated  on  four  lots,  the  interior  and 
gardens  represent  the  culture.  There  Is  no 
backyard  grass  to  be  mowed.  Rather,  walk- 
ways meander  among  the  palms,  graceful  old 
oaks,  lacy  forms  and  flowers  peculiar  to  the 
swamplands. 

"Old  Bull,"  a  25-year  old  alligator  suns 
himself  quietly.  When  Old  Bull  came  to  live 
in  t'ne  Brownell's  back  yard,  the  mayor 
brought  him  home  in  his  pocket.  Now,  the 
'gator  has  his  own  pond,  and  In  an  adjacent 
pen  four  7-8-year-old  smaller  alligators  sleep 
close  to  each  other  in  the  late  afternoon  sun. 

Out  Ijeyond.  "Tiny,"  a  six-month-old  fawn, 
comes  running.  Tlie  most  gentle  of  nature's 
wilds,  she  waits  patiently  for  her  bottle 
which  she  get  four  times  a  day  along  with  a 
head  rub. 

A  formal  garden  supplies  flowers  In  seasons 
for  each  room  in  the  house,  and  cucumber 
vines  provide  dill  pickes,  some  85-gallons  al- 
ready this  season.  Lush  tomatoes  stand  ready 
for  picking  for  the  kitchen. 

Fresh  fruit,  bananas,  oranges,  figs,  pears, 
lemons,  grapefruit  grow  at  the  Brownell 
camp.  Land  of  the  Lakes,  part  of  30,000  acres 
owned  by  the  family.  Accessible  only  by  boat 
and  maintained  as  a  private  game  reserve, 
the  Brownells  like  to  take  their  grandchil- 
dren, and  his  only  child,  Mrs.  Ann  Magee, 
along  with  close  friends  for  weekends  and 
holidays  of  fishing,  picnicking,  boating,  and 
good  cooking  of  fresh  native  foods. 

During  his  years  as  mayor.  Dr.  Brownell 
has  received  many  honors,  such  as  mayor  of 
the  year,  physician  of  the  year,  and  he  has 
plaques,  trophies,  and  a  photographic  his- 
tory of  what  has  happened  here.  But  the  one 
trophy  In  which  he  takes  pride  In  showing  Is 
one  that  came  not  to  him,  but  to  his  daugh- 
ter when  she  was  named  student  nurse  of 
the  year  the  day  she  received  her  R.N.  degree. 
In  terms  of  Morgan  City's  future.  It  will 
always  be  a  city  of  extremes.  "We  have  been 
blessed,  but  it  takes  a  special  kind  of 
strength,  a  special  kind  of  man  to  live  pro- 
ductively in  these  marshes." 

Sunday.  Morgan  City  salutes  a  man  who 
apparently  came  to  terms  with  It. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
SUMMER  JOB  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers know,  for  the  past  5  months  I  have 
joined  with  many  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  House  to  seek,  in  connec- 
tion with  consideration  of  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  and 
otherwise,  to  get  the  administration  to 
release  at  least  the  $239.2  million  in 
funds  already  previously  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  job  program. 

This  has  been  a  tough  struggle  on  our 
side  and  on  the  side  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  those 
who  joined  in  this  effort  and  to  my  col- 
leagues that  finally,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  courts,  the  issue  has  been  re- 
solved in  favor  of  some  effective  result. 
Just  yesterday,  the  Third  Circuit  Court 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  case  of  Community 
Action  Programs  Executive  Directors  As- 
sociation of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  the  New 
Jersey  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Di- 
rectors Association,  Mary  Ann  Weston, 
Yvette  Yoimg,  et  al.,  against  Roy  L.  Ash, 
Director  of  the  OflSce  of  Management 
and  Budget;  Peter  J.  Brennan,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Labor;  William 
Kolberg,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Man- 
power of  the  Department  of  Labor;  and 
Howard  ^'hlllips,  former  Acting  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
denied  defendants' — U.S.  officials — re- 
quest for  a  stay  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court's  order  that  the  $239.2  million  in 
funds  be  made  available  for  the  program 
for  the  current  summer. 

And  just  late  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  while  reserving  its 
right  to  appeal  the  matter  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  began  complying  with  the 
order — as  I  urged  that  it  should  in  the 
Senate  after  the  circuit  court  had 
acted — by  informing  each  of  the  10  re- 
gional Labor  Department  offices  orally 
and  by  telegram  that  funds  would  be 
released. 

Each  regional  office  Is  being  advised 
that  it  will  be  able  to  conduct  for  each 
State  and  in  cities  within  the  State  a 
summer  job  program  at  a  level  equal  to, 
and  in  some  cases  greater  than,  that  con- 
ducted last  year. 

Last  year  a  total  of  $312,606,000  was 
made  available  In  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  funds  for  approximately  740,222 
opportunities. 

This  year,  the  $239.2  million  together 
with  $78,643,000  in  discretionary  funds 
imder  the  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
will  provide  an  aggregate  of  $317,843,- 
000 — actually  an  increase  over  last  year. 

It  is  clear  that  at  least  the  same  num- 
ber of  opportunities  will  be  provided  and 
probably  even  more  youth  can  be  accom- 
modated as  In  some  areas  a  full  9- 
week  program — as  originally  intended- 
will  not  be  possible  due  to  the  late  hour 
at  which  this  action  is  being  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  our  efforts 
in  the  second  supplemental  to  obtain 
more  funds  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  job  program  itself  to 
mahitain  it  at  the  level  of  last  year  were 
only  partially  successful  in  the  Senate 
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and  then  dropped  in  the  House-Senate 
conference.  Had  they  been  maintained, 
then  it  would  not  have  been  necessaiT 
to  use  any  public  employment  funds. 

But  at  least,  the  actions  of  the  courts 
and  of  the  administration  in  response 
thereto,  means  that  to  maintain  last 
year's  level  in  the  summer  job  program, 
cities  will  not  have  to  cut  into  their 
"basic" — as  opposed  to  "discretionary" — 
funds  under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  as  the  administration  had  urged  to 
the  tune  of  an  additional  $255,357,000  be- 
yond the  $78,643,000  in  discretionary 
funds  which  the  Department  specifically 
allocated  in  March  to  the  major  cities 
for  the  purposes  of  summer  jobs  for 
youth. 

Mr.  President,  this  result  would  not 
have  been  reached  but  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Congress,  the  repeated  ac- 
tions and  expressions  of  intent  of  which, 
were  the  basis  for  the  decisions  by  the 
Federal  courts. 

Accordingly,  at  this  point  I  would  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  gratitude  of  about 
600,000  American  youth  who  will  be  bene- 
fitted to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
over  the  past  5  months  have  joined 
in  positive  action  on  this  subject — in- 
cluding letters  to  the  President  and  at- 
tempts to  increase  the  fimds.  They  are: 
Senators  Abourezk,  Bayh,  Beall,  Bible, 
BnjEN,  Brooke,  Burdick,  Cannon,  Case, 
Church,  Clark,  Cranston,  Eagleton, 
PuLBRiGHT,  Gravel,  Hart,  Haskell,  Hat- 
held,  Hathaway,  Htjddleston,  Hughes, 
Humphrey,  Kennedy,  Mathias,  Mondale, 
Moss,  MusKiE,  McGee,  McGovern, 
Nelson,  Pell,  Randolph,  Stafford,  Taft, 
TuNNEY,  Weicker,  and  Williams. 

I  also  wish  to  express  the  appreciation 
due  to  Senator  McClellan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  to  Senator  Magnuson, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  HEW- 
Labor  Appropriations,  as  well  as  to  other 
members  of  that  committee  who  have 
been  so  steadfast  in  insuring  that  the  will 
of  the  Congress  be  clearly  expressed  and 
maintained  as  to  the  funds  that  had  al- 
ready been  appropriated. 

Also,  I  believe  that  the  great  support 
given  to  the  New  York  City  summer  job 
program  by  the  National  League  of  Cit- 
ies-U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors — which 
at  all  times  backed  its  requests  with  hard 
facts— should  be  gratefully  noted. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  end  this  is  not 
a  battle  won  by  the  Congress  but  of  poor 
youth  themselves.  The  lawsuits  which  led 
to  these  actions  were  commenced  by  in- 
dividuals who  were  deprived  of  summer 
jobs  by  re.ison  of  the  administration's  re- 
fusal to  carry  out  congressional  intent. 
It  is  their  victory  and  it  is  they  who,  in 
the  most  human  terms,  will  reap  the  ben- 
efits. At  least  600,000  youth  who  other- 
wise would  have  spent  nonproductive 
summers  which  may  in  turn  lead  to  more 
meaningful  lives. 

It  must  be  reassuring  to  them  that  the 
so-called  establishment — m  this  case 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches — 
can  work  for  them  and  that  they  are 
not  forgotten  citizens. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  experi- 
ence will  lead  to  a  new  reconciliation 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 


branch  which  will  be  of  major  benefit 
to  the  countrj'. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  information  concerning  al- 
locations provided  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  my  request,  together  with 
an  article  of  this  subject  set  forth  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  today,  June  11, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Fiscal  Year  1973  Summer  Yoxtth  Program 

A  decision  by  a  U.S.  District  Court  of  June 
28,  1973  requires  that  $239,143,000  of  FY 
1973  EOA  funds  be  obligated  for  the  1973 
NYC  Summer  Program. 

Regional  allocations.  The  new  allocations 
below  have  been  prepared  In  relation  to  the 
FY  1972  allocations  of  $312,606,000  Issued  by 
TWX  on  May  30,  1972,  and  the  Issuance  this 
fiscal  year  of  $80  mUllon  of  FY  1973  PEP 
discretionary  funds  for  Summer  Youth  Pro- 
grams. The  new  EOA  funds  together  with 
the  FY  1973  PEP  funds  permit  a  1973  pro- 
gram total  of  $317,786,200,  or  an  Increase 
of  1.657  percent  over  the  1972  level  for  the 
NYC  Summer  Program.  To  obtain  new  levels 
for  the  1973  Summer  Youth  Programs  In- 
cluding both  EOA  and  PEP  funds,  the  FY 

1972  NYC  Summer  Program  allocations  for 
each  region  were  Increased  by  1.657  per- 
cent. The  allocations  already  made  to  the 
regions  from  the  $80  mUllon  of  PEP  dis- 
cretionary funds  were  then  subtracted  from 
the  total  to  determine  the  amount  of  FY 

1973  EOA  funds  to  be  allocated  to  each 
region. 

The  allocations  to  Indian  reservations  from 
the  $80  million  of  PEP  discretionary  funds 
were  not  Included  In  the  calculations  and 
are  an  Increase  to  the  1973  total  discussed 
above. 

SUMMER  YOUTH  PROGRAM  FUNDS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 
|ln  thousands) 


Regions 


PEP 

summer 

youth 

Total  funds 


Allocation 

of  new  EOA 

progtam 

funds 


Region  I  $16,605 

Region  II 47,230 

Region  III 29,318 

Region  IV.... 55,803 

Region  V 58,973 

Region  VI 34.692 

Region  VII  14,665 

RegonVIII 7.484 

Region  IX 35.481 

Region  X 11.363 

DCMA.. 6,172 

U.S.  total. 317,786 


$603 

$16,002 

9,825 

37,405 

10, 199 

19,119 

19.265 

36,  538 

14,193 

44, 780 

10,753 

23.  939 

2,746 

11.919 

1,191 

6,293 

6.658 

28.823 

970 

10,393 

2,240 

3,932 

78, 643 


239, 143 


State  and  city  allocations.  To  the  extent 
practical  RMAs  should  follow  the  procedure 
outlined  above  to  determine  state  and  city 
funding  levels,  i.e.  an  equal  proportionate  In- 
crease over  the  FY  1972  NYC  funding  level 
considering  amounts  from  both  the  $80 
million  of  PEP  discretionary  funds  and  the 
$239,143,000  of  EOA.  However,  It  Is  recognized, 
that  the  extensive  use  of  regular  Sec.  5  and 
Sec.  6  PEP  funds  for  Summer  Youth  Pro- 
grams in  some  areas,  or  other  factors,  may 
Justify  adjustments  to  an  equal  proportion- 
ate Increase  for  areas  within  a  region. 

Slot  levels.  Communities  operating  Sum- 
mer Youth  Programs  with  the  newly  author- 
ized EOA  funds  are  not  to  exceed  the  slot 
levels  authorized  for  FY  1972  Including  slots 
funded  by  both  the  new  EOA  funds  and  the 
$80  mUllon  of  PEP  discretionary  Summer 
Youth  funds. 

Slot  limitations  by  region,  including  slots 
funded  from  both  the  new  EOA  funds  and 
the  S80  million  PEP  Summer  Youth  funds 
are  as  follows : 


Region  slots 

1   38,706 

2    110.093 

3   68,339 

4   130,078 

5   137.469 

6 80.  869 

7   34,183 

8 17,445 

9    82,708 

10   25,948 

DCMA    14,384 

U.S.  total 740,222 

Limitation  on  use  of  funds.  The  EOA  al- 
locations contained  In  these  guidelines  may 
be  used  only  for  the  1973  NYC  Summer 
Program.  Funds  unused  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  program  are  not  to  be  used  to  extend 
the  contract  beyond  the  current  summer 
nor  can  they  be  used  to  support  the  FY  1974 
In-School  program  as  In  previous  years  In 
the  case  of  combined  In-School  and  Sum- 
mer tcntracts. 

Unit  costs.  The  $80  million  of  PEP  summer 
limitation  of  slots  permits  an  overall  NOA 
funds  plus  the  new  EOA  funds,  and  the 
unit  cost  of  $429.  RMAs  should  keep  their 
average  NOA  unit  cost  within  this  total, 
whether  or  not  the  full  slot  level  authorized 
Is  achieved.  Slot  costs  in  Alaska  may  aver- 
age 25  percent  higher,  or  $536. 

Program  sponsor.  To  the  extent  practical 
RMAs  should  contract  the  newly  allocated 
EOA  funds  with  the  same  orgr-nlzations  that 
operated  the  program  In  1972.  However.  If 
such  contracting  will  result  in  serior,s  in- 
efficiencies In  the  quality  cf  the  program  in 
terms  of  meaningful  worksites,  supervision, 
or  services  to  the  enrollees,  or  uniiCcessary 
and  significant  duplication  of  administrative 
costs,  or  m  serious  delay  in  the  Initiation,  of 
the  program,  the  RMA  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  other  available  sponsors  including 
PEP  agents  currently  operating  Summer 
Youth  programs. 

Wage  rates.  All  projects,  except  those  In 
the  territories,  must  pay  $1.60  per  hour,  or 
last  summer's  wage  rate,  or  the  applicable 
State  minimum  wage,  whichever  is  higher. 
Projects  In  the  territories  may  pay  the  local 
minimum  applicable  to  those  newly  covered 
In  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (Minimum  Wage  Law). 

Hours  and  weeks.  Enrollees  may  work  a 
maximum  of  234  hours  during  the  summer, 
or  generally  26  hours  per  v.eek  for  9  weeks. 
Adjustments  to  these  standards  may  be  made 
if  Judged  appropriate  by  the  Regional  Man- 
power Administrator  provided  that  the  total 
paid  hours  worked  by  an  enrollee  do  not  ex- 
ceed 234  for  the  summer.  Because  of  the  tight 
unit  costs,  regional  staffs  and  sponsors  may 
budget  for  a  normal  underuse  of  allowed 
hours  due  to  absences  and  enrollees  leaving 
before  completing  234  hours  of  paid  par- 
ticipation. Conversely,  the  authorized  en- 
rollment level  in  a  project  is  Intended  to 
refer  to  full  term  equivalent  slots.  To  the 
extent  that  Individual  enrollees  leave  the 
program  after  enrolling,  or  underutiltze  the 
allowed  hours  for  other  reasons,  the  sponsor 
is  to  be  permitted  to  add  enrollees  to  make 
use  of  the  unused  hours,  provided  that  total 
costs  do  not  exceed  the  project  budgeted 
amount. 

Despite  the  relatively  late  allocation  of 
additional  funds,  programs  must  not  be 
permitted  to  run  beyond  the  normal  ter- 
mination date  in  previous  summers  or  be 
permitted  to  continue  after  the  start  of  the 
new  school  ye.ir  in  each  area. 

The  scheduled  workweek  should  allot 
sufficient  time  for  remedial  education,  medi- 
cal services,  counseling  and  guidance. 

Project  staff  may  be  paid  for  a  longer 
period  as  needed  for  effective  program  oper- 
ation. However,  administrative  costs,  as 
distinct    from   enrollee   supportive   services. 
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should  be  kept  to  the  minimum  level  needed  definitive  contract  while  permitting  prompt  June  30  in  the  national  office  to  comnlv  with 

for  effective  program  management.  program  initiation.  the  order. 

Program    components.    It    Is    anticipated  Subject.   Summer  Youth  Employment  Pro-  4.  RMA    should    immediatelv    InltlatP    tn 

that    project    sponsors    wUl    develop    high  gram  197a.  house  planning  to  determine  which  SDonsors 

quality    programs    for    many    thousands    of      Contract  No. .  are   capable   of  conducting  a   1973   summer 

high  school  age  youth  from  poverty  income     Dollars  $ .  program.  RMAs  should  not  at  this  ooint  in 

families.   Project   sponsors   will   be  expected  Dear  Sir:  You  are  hereby  awarded  a  con-  time  contact  potential  summer  protect  soon 

to   provide   counseling,   remedial   education,  tract  In  the  above  dollar  amount  to  conduct  sors.  RMAs  are  not  to  enter  Into  execut*ii 

medical  services  as  appropriate,  meaningful  In  accordance  with  Title  I-B  of  the  EOA,  a  agreements  until  officially  notified  to  do  «? 

work  stations,   and  effective   supervision  of  NYC  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program  5.  A  proposed  one  page  "boUer  plate"  con 

enroUees.  In  accordance  with  the  attached  guidelines,  tract   plus   the   guidelines   for   the   summer 

Sponsors    who    are    unable    to    provide    a      Period  of  performance  shall  be  ,  1973,  youth  employment  program  will  be  mailed  to 

quality  program  should  not  have  their  con-      through   .    1973.   Advance   payment   Is  you    on    6^30,  73.    The    guidelines    will 

tracts  renewed.  RMA's  may  contract  with  hereby  authorized  upon  submission  of  In-  quire  that  the  1973  summer  program  shall 
another  sponsor  in  the  same  community,  voice  and  executed  fidelity  bond  together  not  exceed  the  termination  date  of  last  vear's 
Recommendations  of  Mayors  and  Governors,  with  Joint  bank  account  agreement  (as  may  program.  In  addition.  It  will  be  required 
that  are  made  through  the  CAMPS  process,  be  required).  Terms  and  conditions  are  that  the  1973  slot  level  shall  not  exceed  the 
for  Summer  Youth  programs  should  be  fol-  hereby  attached  and  will  become  a  part  of  level  of  last  year's  summer  program 
lowed  to  the  extent  possible.  the  definitive  contract.  It  is  agreed  that  the  6.  FY  1973  NYC  summer  allocations- 
Remedial    education.    EnroUees    who    re-  definitive  cost  reimbursement  contract  will     region $ . 

quire  assistance  with  their  studies  to  remain  be   entered   into   within   thirty  days.  py  -q_,  vvr-* 

in  school  until  high  school  graduation  may  The  following  person  is  designated  as  my  ^  summer  allocations 

spend  up  to  an  average  of  10  hours  of  each      authorized  representative   (GAR):  .         Region  I $16,002,000 

week's    compensated    time    in    educational  Your  slot  allocation  and  goal  for  accom-     Region  11 37.405,000 

programs    spon.sored    by    accredited    educa-      pUshment  Is .  Region   III. 19,119,000 

tlonal  agencies  as  recommended  by  a  school  Reporting  shall  be  in  accordance  with  at-     Region    IV 36,538.000 

counselor.  Under  special  circumstances,  this  tachment  no.  2.                                                        Region   V--_ 44,780,000 

limit  mav  be  exceeded  at  the  discretion  of  Commence  immediately  to  perform  to  ful-     Region    VI 23,939,000 

the   Regional   Manpower  Administrator.  fill  the  requirements  of  this  contract.                   Region    VII 11,919,000 

Counseling.  Counseling  should  emphasize  .  Region    VIII 6,293.000 

the  completion  of  high  school  and  contlnu-  Contracting  officer.         Region   IX 28,823,000 

ing  education.  It  should  assist  trainees  to  Accepted.- .contractor  Region  X 10,393,000 

assess    their    skills    and    aptitudes,    provide  Enclosures:                                                                Region    DCMA 3,932,000 

Information  on  possible  careers  and  oppor-  Attachment  1 — Guidelines  Summer  Youth                                        

tunltles  for  post-high  school  education  and  Program.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Manpower 

training,    and    on    attitudes    necessary    to  Attachment  2 — Reporting  Requirements.  Administration 

maintain  employment.  A.  Statistical'B\VTP-9  "Sponsor's  Activity  To  All  RMAs  and  DCMA 

Progr.im    design    and    worksites.    Sponsors  Report"   and   MA-6A   "Summary-Character-  Subject  NYC  summer  program 

should    develop     work    stations    that     wUl  Istlcs  of  NYC  EnroUees"  as  covered  In  Sec-  You  are  hereby  authorized '  to  Imolement 

broaden  the  experience  of  the  enroUees  and  tlon  II-D  (page  24)   and  Section  II-E  (page  the  enlarged  NYC  summer  program  in  ac 

provide  an  introduction  to  possible  careers  27)    of   Attachment    to   Field   Memorandum  cordance  vrith  mv  TWX  of  June  2Q   IQ?'?  and 

or   to   skills   useful    in   obtaining   post-hlgh  234-71  dated  July  1971.  the  guidelines  niaUed  to  you  the'follo^nK 

school  employment.  B.  Financial~BWP-2i   "Sponsor's   Invoice"  day.                                                           i"uowmg 

Special  summer  projects.  Sponsors  should  and  BWP-25  "Sponsor  s  Detailed  Statement  Required  language  to  be  incornorated  into 

utilize  special  summer  projects,  such  as  NYC  of  Cost  "  as  covered   In  Chapter  II.  Section  all  summer  contracts  reads  as  follows- 

Goes  to  Community  College,  Sesame  Street,  L.  pages  52  to  59  of  Handbook  entitled  "Fi-  Payments  are  being  made  under  this  con- 

etc,  to  the  degree  possible,   (See  FM  172-72  nanclal  Management  Requirements  for  Bu-  tract  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  United 

for   examples   of   possible    worksites.)  reau   of   Work   Program  Sponsors"  and  U.S.  states  District  Court  In  the  District  of  New 

reprogram MING  pep  FUNDS  FOR  SUMMER  ?Tnn"!^^'"    Of    Labor    MA    Manual,    Title  Jersey  dated  June  29,  1973,  at  10  50  a  m    in 

If  $239  million  of  EOA  funds  is  made  avail-  itVl^J'P*"  ^'^k  ^*^^?  V°  f.           ^     .  ^^^    ^^^^    of    Community    Action    Programs 

able  for  NYC  Summer  activities  as  a  result  p^y'h,,.       i    ,   ~   ,  "^?'  ,FJV    l^'^l    ^°^*  Executive  Directors  Association  of  New  Jer- 

of  the  Newark  law  Suit,  program  agent  may  Reimbursement  Contract  with  Series  A.  -ey.  Inc.  et  al.-Roy  L.  Ash,  Director,  0^ffl, 

wish  to  reprogram  PEP  funds  to  cover  the  et  al..  Civil  Action  No.  899X73. 

regular   participants    program.   Such    repro-  Manpower  Administration.  U.S.  Department  As    previously    indicated,    your  *FY    1973 

grammlng  is  authorized  at  the  option  of  the  of  Labor  OPCS  allocation  for  line  4B(i)   is  Increased 

program  agent  for  reprogrammed  Section  5  To:  AH  regional  manpower  administrators  &  by  the  following  amount. 

and  Section  6  funds,  and  his  share  of  the  DCM.\ 

833  million  allocation.  His  share  of  the  $80  Subject:    1975  NYC  summer  program.  Amount  in      OPCS  chsnge 

million  allocation  must  remain  In  the  Sum-  A  Federal  judge  in  New  Jersev  ordered  the  Region                                     thousands                  No. 

mer  Program.  tiepiitn-.ent  to  release  $239  million  of  BOA — 

It  the  reprogramming  of  PEP  funds  would  fund,  appropriated  for  the  1973  NYC  summer  i                                                  tiK  nn?                  m 

result  in  the  lay-off  of  any  participants  al-  procram.  The  order  is  being  appealed  and  no     2         ""  37  405                  lOfl 

ready  hired  with  PEP  funds,  efforts  should  final    decision    has    been    rendered.  :i.\l.l\\."[[\\[[[[[^\\\\V.[           19,119                  150 

be  made  to  transfer  these  participants  to  the  The  following  guidance  is  being  provided     *  - 36,538                  156 

appropriate  NYC  sponsor.  Since  this  repro-  to    the    regions    for    vour    Information    and      c " i\l\l                 \\l 

grammlng   will   result    In   a   change   to   the  planning   purpo.ces.  No  obligation   of   funds     7 11919                  102 

quarterly  expenditure  ceilings  shown  In  item  or    cont.-p.ct    execution.s    are    authorized    at     i"'~-'.'.."'- 6' 293                  117 

4   of   the   expenditure   &   employment   plan,  this  time,  but  each  RMA  should  Initiate  In-     ' - 28.823                  140 

MA&-113.  a  grant  modification  should  be  ac-  house  olannlng  based  on  the  following-              nriwa '5'q?,                  '?i 

companied   by   a   revised    MA6-133   showing  1.  a  dollar  tarsjet  is  provided  for  each  re-                "" 

the  revised  plan  and  new  quarterly  expendl-  gion   based   upon   the   FY  72  NYC  program 

ture  celling.  Also  to  the  extent  possible  any  level  and  the  ■ ;   Increase  represented  by  the  Regional  offices  are  to  provide  Information 

summer  participants  out-stationed  to  Fed-  cnnibi  .ation  of  the  $80  million  per  summer  o"  funds  and  slots  for  1973  Summer  Youth 

eral  worksites  should  be  transferred  to  the  allocation   and    the    new   $239    million   EOA  employment  programs  for  each  of  the  large 

NYC  Summer  Program.  summer  allocation.   This   results   in   an   in-  cities  Identified  below.  Funds  and  slots  are 

The    accomplishment    of    these    transfers  crease  of  1.65';    over  the   1972  levels  i.ssued  to  be  reported  separately  for  each  of  the  fol- 

should   be   affected   by   local   agreement.   No  bv  TWX  on  5  30  72  See  item  -*  6  for  reflonal  lowing  fund  sources: 

further   out-stationing    of   summer   partlci-  office  platinlng  allocations                        ''  "New"  EOA  funds  authorized  by  this  TWX. 

pants  to  Federal  worksites  should  be  made  2.    Priority    in    sponsorship    of    the    EOA  Other  fiscal  year  1973  or  earlier  EOA  funds, 

with   PEP  funds.                   ^   .     ^   .                 ^  funded  summer  program  should  be  last  vear's  MDTA  funds  (if  any) . 

If  and   when  you   are  advised   to  proceed  pnjgram    sponsors,    but    other    snonso'rshin  PEP  $80  million  discretionary  funds, 

to  make  EOA  summer  grants  you  should  also  ^av    be    considered    if    last    year's    summer  All  other  PEP  funds. 

advise  PEP  program  agenta  that  they  may  project  contracts  have  expired  or  If  sponsors  Data    are    to    reflect    the    situation   after 

take  action  with  regard  to  PEP  grants  as  de-  ^^„  longer  are  viable  organizations  to  mount  planned,   as  well  as  actual,  reprogramming 

scribed  above.  ^  summer  program  within  the  current  time  from   summer   programs   to   other   uses,  oi 

LETTER  contract  Constraints.  "other"  PEP  and  "other"  EOA  or  MDTA  funds 

A  short  form  contract  which  will  permit  3.  Amtments  and  authority  to  execute  previously  planned  for  current  summer  pro- 
quick  sponsor  funding  Is  attached.  The  RMA  contracts  and  obligate  funds  will  be  Issued  grams,  but  no  longer  needed  for  that  pur- 
may  elect  to  use  the  short  form  to  provide  when  a  final  decision  is  rendered.  In  the  pose  as  a  result  of  the  release  of  the  new 
additional  time   in   which  to  complete  the  meantime,   the   funds   will   be   obligated  by  EOA  funds. 
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TELEGRAPHIC    MESSAGE 

The  data  are  required  for  the  following 
cities: 

REGION    I 

Boston. 

REGION    n 

Jersey  City,  Newark,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Rochester. 

REGION   ni 

Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Plttsbtirgh, 
Norfolk. 

region  IV 

Birmingham,  Dade  County  (Miami),  Tam- 
pa, Atlanta,  LoulsvUle,  Memphis. 

REGION    V 

Chicago,  Gary,  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  Akron,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Dayton,  Toledo,  Milwaukee. 

REGION    VI 

New  Orleans,  Oklahoma,  Tulsa,  Dallas,  El 
Paso,  Ft.  Worth,  Houston,  San  Antonio. 

REGION  VII 

Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha. 
REGION   vni 

Denver. 

REGION  IX 

Phoenix,  Los  Angeles  (Incl.  Long  Beach), 
Oakland,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
Honolulu. 

REGION  X 

Portland,  Seattle,  Washington,  D.C. 

Telegraphic  Message 
Data  are  to  be  sent  to  me  attention  Harry 
Greenspan  by  July   18,    1973.   Questions  on 
this    TWX    should    be    addressed    to    Harry 
Greenspan,  area  code  202-961-4555. 

Pierce  A.  Quinlan, 
Director,  Office  of  Field  Coordination. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Manpowiesi 
Administration 
To:  All  RMAs  and  DCMA. 
Subject:  Enlarged  NYC  summer  program. 

You  are  authorized  to  contact  program 
sponsors  for  the  proposed  enlarged  NYC 
summer  program  and  to  negotiate  contracts 
In  accordance  with  my  TWX  of  June  29,  1973 
and  the  guidelines  issued  on  June  30,  1973. 
However  you  are  not  authorized  to  execute 
the  contracts  or  to  authorize  expenditures 
until  further  notice. 

This  action  is  taken  to  permit  the  quick 
implementation  of  the  program  pending;  a 
decision  on  the  appeal. 

Pierce  A.  Quinlan, 
Director,  Office  0/  Field  Coordination. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  11,  1973] 
Youth  Corps  Fund  Is  Ordered  Freed 

Washington,  July  9 — The  Labor  Depart- 
ment announced  today  that  $239-mllllon  In 
nationwide  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funds 
had  been  released  to  the  states  to  provide 
summer  Jobs  for  poor  youths. 

The  action  came  after  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  In 
Philadelphia,  refused  earlier  In  the  day  to 
grant  the  Government's  request  to  halt  the 
release  of  the  money. 

"We  have  released  the  funds  pursuant  to 
the  court  order,"  said  James  Pembroke,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Labor  Department's  Man- 
power Administration,  which  runs  the  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Pembroke  said  the  regional  offices 
of  the  agency  would  be  notified  of  the  deci- 
sion by  telegram  or  telephone. 

Today's  court  ruling  appeared  to  end  the 
legal  battle  that  began  last  month  in  a  suit 
brought  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
Newark  by  22  Community  Action  Program 
directors  In  New  Jersey  and  two  girls  from 
Neptune,  N.J.,  who  had  been  promised  sum- 
mer jobs. 

The  suit  was  brought  after  Congress  re- 
fused to  approve  a  Government  "rescission 


request"  to  remove  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  funds  appropriation  from  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

Without  action  by  Congress  until  June  19, 
manpower  officials  contended  that  they  did 
not  have  time  to  spend  the  ft239-mllllon. 

Last  year.  New  Jersey  agencies  provided 
11,591  jobs  for  poor  youths,  while  New  York 
found  Jobs  for  50,000.  This  summer  930  or- 
ganizations over  the  country  are  expected  to 
find  summer  employment  for  about  600,000 
youths. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  a  nine- 
year-old  program  that  provides  summer  Jobs 
for  poor  youths  between  14  and  21  years  of 
age.  The  Jobs  are  usually  In  public  agencies 
or  nonprofit  organizations  and  are  service 
oriented.  Many  youngsters  work  in  parks, 
recreational   activities  or  hospitals. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  the  New  York 
Republican  who  has  criticized  the  Nixon 
Administration  for  "hoarding"  the  youth 
corps  funds  for  some  "unknown  future  pur- 
pose," called  today's  release  of  money  "a 
recognition  of  Congressional  determination 
in  this  matter. 

"In  addition  to  the  humanity  Involved." 
Senator  Javlts  said.  "It  will  give  approxi- 
mately 600.000  youths  In  our  cities  a  pro- 
ductive summer  Instead  of  a  wasted  one." 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL  DATA  SYSTEM 
NEEDED 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  question  whether  we  will  have 
a  census  of  agriculture  in  1974  as  re- 
quired by  law.  Few  people  realize  a  far 
more  accurate  census  could  be  taken  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
considerably  less  cost  than  in  the  past 
when  the  agriculture  census  was  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  paper  on 
this  subject  has  come  to  my  attention 
through  the  American  Agribusiness  As- 
sociates, of  which  Mr.  Frank  Frazier  is 
president.  This  paper,  entitled  "New 
Agricultural  Data  System  Needed,"  is 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  subject.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  this  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Agricultural  Data  System  Needed 

introduction 
High  risks  and  low  margins  so  essential 
for  survival  In  today's  modem,  efficient  food 
and  fiber  Industry,  spell  headaches,  night- 
mares, and  even  disaster  for  the  uninformed. 
This  situation  Is  creating  growing  demands 
for  new  and  better  statistical  data,  as  well 
as  Improved  data  collection  systems.  But  It 
Is  also  giving  birth  to  a  new  type  of  deci- 
sion maker  .  .  .  one  who  has  the  soohisti- 
catlon  to  analyse  and  use  the  dau  wisely. 
These  new  decision  makers,  through  use 
of  new  technology  and  organization  struc- 
ttires  within  production  and  processing  sys- 
tems, are  creating  a  rapidly  changing  eco- 
nomic environment  .  .  .  one  In  which  capital 
requirements  have  an  Increasingly  dominant 
role. 

This  rapid  evolution  In  data  requirements 
Is  taking  place  In  all  phases  of  the  food  and 
fiber  Industry.  Accuracy,  speed,  frequency 
and  greater  timeliness  of  official  statistics  are 
of  growing  importance  for  risk  takers  whose 
profit  margins  are  so  narrow  there  Is  little 
room  for  error. 

What  Is  the  true  significance  of  these 
dramatic  changes  in  the  nation's  on-farm 
and  off-farm  activities?  Were  they  in  the 
public  Interest?  Agri-business  economists, 
government  administrators,  and  Congress, 
as  well  as  farmers  and  others  need  to  know. 


In  the  final  analysis.  Judgments  will  be 
based  on  data  from  some  source,  and  these 
data  should  be  both  accurate  and  adequate 
or  the  nation's  food  and  fiber  Industry  will 
be  In  Jeopardy. 

Before  taking  a  detailed  look  at  new  data 
needs  and  systems,  consideration  must  first 
be  given  to  the  adequacy  of  all  agricultural 
statistics  and  the  capabilities  of  data  collec- 
tion systems  from  which  they  flow. 

STATUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 

Agriculture  Is  fortunate  In  having  a  very 
comprehensive  statistical  program  that,  for 
the  most  part,  has  provided  pertinent  and 
timely  data.  But  the  program  needs  to  be 
remodeled  and  updated.  The  overall  re- 
sources for  statistical  purposes  (funds,  tech- 
nical staff,  and  knowledge  of  survey  tech- 
niques) are  generally  adequate  and  many 
parts  of  the  program  are  well  suited  to  the 
needs  for  Information.  But,  owing  to  changes 
in  the  structure  of  agriculture  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  economy,  a  new  model  Is  needed 
so  the  statistics  will  be  more  In  tune  with 
reality  and  hence  more  useful.  In  other 
words,  some  old  concepts  of  agriculture  have 
persisted  too  long  In  the  statistical  svstem. 
This  report  gives  a  brief  review  of  the 
situation  and  offers  recommendations  for 
redirection. 

within  the  field  of  agriculture,  a  distinc- 
tion Is  needed  among:  (1)  commodity  statu- 
tlcs   (e.g.,  statistics  on  production,  market- 
ing, and  prices  of  various  commodities),  (2) 
statistics   for    the    food    and    fiber    Industry 
(e.g.,   statistics  on   various  agricultural   m- 
puts,  production  efficiency,  agricultural  In- 
come, structural  changes  In  agriculture) ,  and 
(3)  statistics  pertaining  to  people  or  house- 
holds. This  distinction  is  Important  because 
there  is  a  difference  among  these  categories 
m  the  nature  of  survey  problems  in  the  state 
of  development  and  In  terms  of  the  orga- 
nizations responsible.  During  the  last  10  to 
15   years,   substantial   improvements   in  the 
statistical  methods  for  the  commodity  statis- 
tics program  have  occurred   and   some   ad- 
justments  In   the   content   of   the   program 
have  also  been  accomplished.  Less  well  de- 
veloped Is  the  category  of  Industrj-  statistics. 
In  fact  It  Is  in  urgent  need  of  attention.  The 
concepts  for  this  category  have  been  rather 
static  for  decades.  According  to  a  report  of 
the  American  Agricultural  Economics  Asso- 
ciation   Committee   on   economic   statistics, 
"...  the  systems  producing  our  data  have 
never  had  more  sophisticated  statistical  ca- 
pabilities." but  serious  trouble  has  developed 
because   the   conceptual   foundation   of  the 
system  has  become  obsolete.'  The  third  cate- 
gory, statistics  pertahilng  to  rural  and  farm 
people,    is    underdeveloped    and   a    big    void 
exists. 

A  statistical  situation,  unique  to  agricul- 
ture, developed  many  years  ago  because  there 
was  a  close  correspondence  between  farms 
as  business  enterprises  and  farm  households. 
Thus,  it  was  possible  to  use  data  lor  a  statis- 
tical universe  of  farm  enterprises  as  a  source 
of  Information  about  the  economic  status  of 
farm  households.  Now.  however,  the  corre- 
spondence between  agricultural  enterprises 
and  households  has  diminished,  and  It  Is  no 
longer  practical,  or  advisable,  to  continue 
such  statistical  concepts,  except  perhaps  for 
family  farms.  Statistics  based  on  farm  enter- 
prises as  reporting  units  no  longer  accu- 
rately refiect  the  economic  status  of  house- 
holds. Several  other  aspects  of  the  present 
statistical  system  In  relation  to  the  needs  for 
data  could  be  discussed,  but  the  key  point  Is 
that  the  time  has  come  for  formulating  new 
precepts,  and  two  statistical  systems:  (I) 
one  based  on  rural  households  (with  family 


'  Committee  on  Economic  Statistics  of  the 
American  Agricultural  Economics  Associa- 
tion, "Our  Obsolete  Agricultural  Data  Sys- 
tems: New  Directions  and  Opportunities," 
Statistical  Reporter.  October  1972. 
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farm  households  as  a  subset)  as  reporting 
units  for  statistical  purposes,  and  (2)  one 
based  on  business  enterprises  In  the  food 
and  fiber  industry  as  reporting  units,  with 
family  farm  enterprises  as  a  subset.  This 
probably  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
total  financial  base  for  agricultural  statistics. 

AGRICULTUBAL  DATA  SOT7RCES 

Considering  the  contributions  of  all  pro- 
ducers of  statistics — private  business,  local 
and  State  Governments,  Universities  and  the 
Federal  Government,  the  statistical  measure- 
ments related  to  agriculture  are  probably 
more  extensive  than  for  any  other  sector  of 
the  United  States  economy.  The  major  sup- 
pliers of  these  statistics  are : 

1.  The  Census  of  Agriculture  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

2.  The  program  of  current  agricultural 
statistics  as  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

3.  The  program  of  agricultural  statistics 
supported  by  a  number  of  state  governments. 

Statistics  produced  by  the  Land  Grant  and 
other  Universities  are  excluded  from  this 
category  because  they  cannot  be  clearly 
Identified  and  quantified.  However,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  survey  data  is  collected 
from  agricultural  establishments  and  rural 
households  by  academic  Institutions.  In 
addition,  there  Is  an  undetermined  amount 
of  resources  expended  by  local  governments 
and  large  business  and  marketing  firms  as 
they  seek  statistical  measurements  especially 
useful  to  their  particular  problems  or  opera- 
tloas.  Expenditures  are  not  believed  to  com- 
pare In  size  to  the  3  groups  noted  above. 

More  detailed  statements  relative  to  re- 
sources used  by  each  of  the  three  principal 
producers  of  agricultural  statistics  follow: 
A.  The  U.S.  census  of  agriculture 

At  5-year  Intervals  starting  In  1920,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  conducted  a  can- 
vass of  American  farmers.  (Earlier  censuses 
starting  in  1840  were  conducted  at  10-year 
Intervals.)  Until  the  last  census  (1969),  this 
cenaus  has  always  been  carried  out  by  means 
of  a  farm-by-farm  visitation  by  thousands 
of  enumerators  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  period  of  employment  was  short  (a  few 
weeks)  and  training  was  very  limited.  The 
content  of  the  historic  Censuses  of  Agricul- 
ture is  well  known — crop  acreage  and  produc- 
tion, livestock  numbers  by  species,  and  In- 
formation on  several  other  characteristics  of 
the  Individual  farm  operator  and  his  farm- 
ing operation.  For  many  decades,  census  data 
provided  invaluable  Information  about  agri- 
culture and  "benchmarks"  for  all  other  agri- 
cultural statistics  programs. 

All  phases  of  the  agrtcultureJ  censuses 
have  been  cEtrrled  out  under  close  coopera- 
tive working  relationships  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  attitude  displayed  by  the 
Census  Bureau  in  attempting  to  provide  ac- 
curate and  appropriate  statistics  for  govern- 
ment and  public  xise  has  always  been  com- 
mendable. Nevertheless,  the  data  compila- 
tions have  had  Important  shortcomings. 
Furthermore,  the  long  period  between  dp* a 
collection  and  publication  made  the  resu..s 
less  useful  than  desirable.  The  census  gen- 
erally was  not  available  as  a  tool  for  revising 
Important,  current  statistical  series  until 
1-2  years  or  longer  after  the  census  reference 
date.  This  often  resulted  In  criticism  from 
data  users  on  the  grounds  that  they  had 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  make  better 
production  and  marketing  decisions  at  an 
earlier  date. 

The  Census  of  Agriculture  has  always  been 
buffeted  by  more  demands  for  data  related  to 
the  agricultural  economy  than  It  was  ever 
able  to  accommodate.  The  fact  that  choices 
had  to  be  made  among  data  demands  na- 
turally created  dissatisfaction.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  always  participated  in 


these  decisions  and  was  sublect  to  the  same 
criticism.  Another  deficiency  has  been  the 
Inability  to  achieve  complete  coverage  of  all 
units  (farms)  in  the  Nation.  This  "census" 
has  been  accepted  by  many  data  users  as  a 
complete  count  of  farms  which  has  never 
been  a  correct  assumption. 

The  marked  change  in  the  structure  of 
agriculture  in  recent  decades  has  torn  deep- 
ly into  the  validity  of  historic  concepts  and 
procedures.  In  1969,  the  census  abandoned 
the  enumerator  canvass  procedure  and  col- 
lected the  Information  by  mailing  question- 
naires to  lists  of  persons  who  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  operating  farms.  From  a  long- 
term  viewpoint,  this  change  was  appropriate, 
but  the  new  techniques  also  created  prob- 
lems that  detracted  from  the  usefulness  and 
timeliness  of  the  census  results. 

Current  information  Indicates  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  1969  Census  of  Aerlculture 
was  about  28  million  dollars  distributed  over 
a  5-year  period.  The  Agricultural  Census  of 
1964  Is  reported  to  have  cost  about  25.0 
million    dollars. 

B.  The  current  statistics  programs  in  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture 
The  principal  program  of  current  agricul- 
tural statistics  (commodity,  price  and  labor 
statistics)  Is  carried  out  by  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service.  Current  statistics  are  us- 
ually defined  as  those  pertaining  to  the  cur- 
rent year's  crops  or  livestock  population, 
prices  farmers  are  currently  paying  for  goods 
or  services  purchased,  and  prices  received 
for  commodities  sold.  Stocks  of  commodities 
on  hand  and  the  number  of  people  working 
on  farms  and  the  hours  worked  on  specified 
dates  are  also  statistics  of  a  current  nature. 
Typically,  the  procedures  employed  by  the 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  have  involved 
the  use  of  questionnaires  triilored  to  a  com- 
modity or  activity  and  mailed  to  relatively 
small  samples  of  farm  operators,  or  other 
agricultural  establishn.ents.  These  samples 
are  drawn  from  incomplete  lists  of  the  units 
in  the  Universe  beln^  measured.  The  Sta- 
tistical Reporting  Service  enumerates  a  na- 
tion-wide sample  of  small  areas  (segments) 
each  June  and  December  as  well  as  making 
field  observations  for  yields  of  major  crops 
during;  the  growing  season.  In  addition,  a 
significant  amount  of  enumerator-type  fol- 
low-up, either  by  telephone  or  in  person.  Is 
employed  In  most  of  the  major  mailed  sur- 
veys. Such  follow-up  activity  in  data  collec- 
tion is  mostly  aimed  at  obtaining  a  high 
level  of  response  from  so-called  "large"  farm 
operators  or  establishments. 

Data  from  practically  all  of  these  samples 
are  collected  very  rapidly  with  the  elapsed 
time  between  the  mail  out  and  Issuance  of 
a  report,  gererally  being  30  calendar  days  or 
less.  The  program  of  current  statistical  re- 
ports is  established  at  the  beginning  of  each 
calendar  year  with  the  day  and  hour  of  is- 
suance published  for  the  benefit  of  data 
users.  These  Issuance  dates  are  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  and  some  550  statistical  reports  are 
distributed  at  weekly,  monthlv,  quarterly, 
annual  or  other  periodic  dates  I'n  the  course 
of  each  year.  Much  of  the  data,  particularly 
perishable  and  new  forecasts  are  Issued  as 
the  crop  season  develops.  Revised  estimates 
based  on  data  obtained  after  commodities 
have  been  marketed  or  processed  also  are 
Issued. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  carries 
out  an  extensive  program  of  current  sta- 
tistics involving  the  following: 

Agricultural  Production  and  Efficiency, 
Land  Values  and  Farm  Finance,  Consump- 
tion and  Utilization  of  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts, Agricultural  Marketing  Costs  and 
Charge,  Farm  Population  and  Elmployment, 
Rural  Economic  Indicators. 

Data  In  Economic  Research  Service  statis- 
tical reports  are  complied  primarily  from  sta- 


tistical output  of  other  Agencies,  such  as 
Statistical  Reporting  Service,  and  from  spe- 
cial surveys. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  Issues 
periodic  reports  on  household  food  consump- 
tion and  about  once  every  10  years  sponsors 
a  national  survey  of  food  consumption. 

Other  Department  Agencies  are  engaged  in 
data  collection,  and,  In  some  cases,  reports 
are  issued  containing  statistics  having  cur- 
rent significance. 

The  Market  News  Service  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  operates  an  exten- 
sive system  to  collect  data  and  quote  mar- 
ket price  actions  in  a  wide  variety  of  market 
places  on  a  dally  basis.  Livestock,  fruit,  veg- 
etable, and  other  commodity  markets  are 
monitored  and  Information  designed  to  as- 
sist the  farm  operator  In  making  his  mark- 
eting decisions  are  issued  through  the  vari- 
ous news  media. 

The  Forest  Service  conducts  the  National 
Forest  Survey  and  maintains  a  running  in- 
ventory of  rates  of  growth,  volume  cut,  and 
future  trends  with  respect  to  forest  products. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  (In  associa- 
tion with  other  Department  Agencies)  com- 
piles a  great  deal  of  statistical  information 
related  to  land  resources  and  conservation 
needs.  Resources  expended  for  this  activity 
are  not  clearly  identified  but  the  subject  Is 
one  that  appears  eligible  for  close  evaluation 
as  it  might  relate  to  a  total  system  for  agri- 
cultural statistics. 

Additionally,  major  program  agencies 
such  as  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority, Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Ani- 
mal and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service, 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  and  others  carry  otit  statis- 
tical and  reporting  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  their  programs.  Some  of 
these  administrative  series  are  useful  in  the 
programs  of  current  statistics,  but  their  chief 
use  is  as  check  or  support  data  for  the  Sta- 
tistical Reporting  Service  sampling  systems. 

Much  of  the  data  In  compilations  of  ad- 
ministrative statistics  are  potentially  rele- 
vant to  current  activities  on  farm  enterprises. 
In  addition,  some  of  the  Agencies  have  access 
to  sophisticated  electronic  record-keeping 
equipment  that  could  result  In  data  avail- 
ability on  a  ciurent  basis.  These  adminis- 
trative statistical  systems  ought  to  be  studied 
with  the  view  to  making  them  more  useful 
as  Inputs  to  the  total  program  of  statistics 
on  agriculture.  Furthermore,  there  are  ad- 
ministrative statistics  related  to  the  food  and 
fiber  sector  in  some  other  Government  Agen- 
cies (e.g..  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency),  that  should  be 
examined  in  relation  to  the  proposed  total 
system.. 

As  the  stnicture  of  agrlculttire  has 
changed,  the  demands  for  more  accurate  cur- 
rent statistics  for  decision-making  purposes 
have  Increased  dramatically.  The  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  has  altered  Its  methods  and 
coverage  to  meet  these  dematids.  Starting  in 
1960,  the  Statistical  Reporting  Sen-ice  has 
gradually  replaced  a  good  share  of  its  historic 
survey  and  estimating  procedures  with  so- 
phisticated probability  sampling  techniques. 
Additionally,  In  a  planned  cooperative  effort 
with  data  users,  the  program  of  statistical 
reports  has  been  closely  culled.  Numerous 
historical  statistical  series,  reports  and  pro- 
cedures have  been  abandoned  and  the  re- 
sources rechanneled  to  the  more  Important 
commodities,  using  the  newer,  more  expen- 
sive statistical  techniques.  (About  150  sta- 
tistical reports  have  been  eliminated  since 
1967.) 

Federal  resources  applied  to  statistics  pro- 
grams In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  rising  and  appropriations  frr  the  last 
5  fiscal  years  are  shown  In  Table  1. 
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TABLE    1. -APPROPRIATED    FUNDS    FOR   STATISTICS 
PROGRAMS,  USDA 


[Million  dollars! 

Fiscal  year 

SRS 

ERS 

AMSi 

ARS2 

Total 

1973 

1972        

22.8 
20.5 
19.0 
16.9 

14.8 

5.0 
4.8 
5.0 
3.6 
3.5 

7.5 
7.5 
7.5 
7.5 

7.5 

0.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 

35.8 
33.3 

1971        

32.0 

1970 

1969 

28.5 
26.3 

1  Market  news  service. 

2  Food  consumption  statistics. 

In  addition,  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  has  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
State  Governments  In  48  States,  which  are 
discussed  on  page  10. 

A  serious  limitation  for  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  program  is  the  Census  law 
prohibiting  access  to  Individual  data.  This 
fact  prevents  a  much  wider  use  of  sophisti- 
cated probability  list  sampling  techniques  by 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  that  have  a 
potential  for  improving  the  program  in 
terms  of  content,  timeliness  and  accuracy 
within  the  boundaries  of  reasonable  costs.  It 
is  believed  that  these  goals  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  same  or  less  cost  than  is 
now  required  In  the  total  system  of  agrlcul- 
ttiral  statistics,  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

C.  Current  agricultural  statistics  program  of 
State  governments 
The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  has  co- 
operative arrangements  with  48  State  Gov- 
ernments to  produce  current  statistical  in- 
formation to  accommodate  particular  needs 
of  the  States.  The  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  provides  for  agricultural  sta- 
tistics by  States  and  for  the  Nation,  but  not 
for  sub-areas  of  the  State.  Except  for  county 
data  from  the  5-year  Census  of  Agriculture, 
this  latter  is  considered  to  be  a  financial  re- 
sponsibUlty  of  the  State.  The  agricultural 
data  needs  and  interests  within  the  respec- 
tive States  are  highly  variable,  both  with  re- 
spect to  subject  matter  and  scope. 

It  was  long  realized  that  at  the  State 
level  a  combination  of  available  State  and 
Federal  funds  into  a  single  effort  would  yield 
needed  statistical  information  at  less  cost 
and  with  greater  usefulness  for  both  parties. 
This  cooperative  arrangement  is  now  In 
effect  In  48  of  the  50  States.  The  level  ol 
financial  input  Is  highly  variable  by  States, 
being  correlated  to  considerable  extent  with 
the  relative  importance  of  the  Stat-e's  agri- 
culture. Nevertheless,  the  total  financial  con- 
tribution to  current  agrictiltural  statistics 
by  the  States  is  substantial  as  shown  In 
Table  2. 

Table  2. — Funds  appropriated   for  agricul- 
tural statistics,  by  the  States 
[State  funds  In  millions  of  dollars] 
Fiscal  year: 

1973 4.  2 

1972 3.9 

1971 3.  5 

1970 3.  6 

1969 3.  1 

1968 2.  9 

In  addition,  a  number  of  States  conduct  an 
annual  State  Farm  Census  to  meet  their  par- 
ticular needs.  The  enumerative  cost  of  these 
State  Farm  Censuses  Is  not  included  In  the 
preceding  table. 

RELATIONSHIPS    AMONG    DATA    SUPPLIERS, 
COLLECTORS  AND  USERS 

The  Interest  in  and  need  for  more  rele- 
vant, acciurate  and  timely  Information  on 
agriculture  pervades  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy. The  preceding  discussions  should  also 
underline  the  fact  that  the  data  collection 
"traffic"  on  the  decreasing  number  of  units 
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in  the  population  of  food  and  fiber  enter- 
prises has  greatly  Increased  the  load  on  re- 
spondents. Respondent  burden  has  become  a 
problem  of  serious  concern  for  data  collec- 
tors. On  the  other  hand,  the  Nation  is  con- 
tinually being  confronted  with  new  major 
problem  areas  such  as  environmental  pro- 
tection which  give  urgent  rise  to  new  or 
changing  data  needs.  For  example,  data  re- 
quired for  decisions  related  to  use  of  pesti- 
cides or  livestock  waste  disposal.  Therefore, 
statistical  systems  must  be  highly  efficient 
and  dynamic  or  fall  into  disarray. 

Three  observations  should  be  emphasized: 
The  first  is  that  the  demand  in  recent  years 
for  better  agricultural  statistics  and  the  ef- 
forts to  Increase  the  financial  support  for 
such,  have  come  from  non-Qovemment  ele- 
ments of  agriculture.  It  is  not  a  case  where 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  has  imposed  the 
newer  programs  on  d^ta  users — users  have 
forced  the  issue  primarily  through  their 
Congressmen.  Second,  the  same  elements  In 
the  food  and  fiber  sector  that  have  supported 
the  current  statistical  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  also  strongly 
supoorted  the  Census  of  Agriculture.  Their 
efforts  to  obtain  added  resources  may  not 
have  been  equally  successful  but  their  In- 
terest in  improved  census  data  is  no  less 
intense.  Clearly,  the  two  Agencies  have 
identical  publics.  Third,  the  successful  efforts 
by  the  food  and  fiber  sector  to  get  increased 
resources  for  improved  statistics  has  not 
been  made  at  the  expense  of  other  statistical 
systems  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  that 
sense,  the  current  systems  of  agricultural 
statistics  do  not  compete  with  other  Federal 
statistics  efforts.  The  thrust  and  philosophy 
has  been  to  acquire  a  greater  share  of  the 
total  resources  allocated  to  Agriculture  for 
acquisition  of  better  measurements  about 
that  industry. 

A  new  combined  system  for  agricultural 
statistics  would  Improve  relationships  be- 
tween respondents  and  data  collectors  and, 
most  important,  provide  agriculture  with  in- 
formation that  is  more  useful  and  more 
timely. 

There  are  four  major  parts  of  a  well- 
developed  data  system  which  should  be  rec- 
ognized because  they  have  organizational  sig- 
nificance: (1)  Comprehension  of  informa- 
tional needs  for  making  decisions,  for  gen- 
eral public  use,  and  for  economic  and  social 
research  and  development.  This  is  a  matter 
of  formulating  the  broad  specification  of  the 
purposes  of  data  systems  in  total  and  in 
part.  (2)  Formulation  of  the  data  specifica- 
tions (definitions  of  parameters  to  be  esti- 
mated), timing  and  frequency  of  estimates, 
and  levels  of  accuracy  needed.  (3)  Develop- 
ment of  detailed  specifications  of  data  to  be 
collected,  the  survey  methods  t©  be  used, 
and  the  actual  collection  of  data  and  prepa- 
ration of  estimates.  (4)  Analysis  and  Inter- 
pretation of  results,  additional  or  special 
tabulation  to  acquire  more  Information 
about  related  problems. 

Obviously,  there  needs  to  be  a  substantial 
intellectual  and  cooperative  input  in  all  four 
parts  and  the  old  adage,  "a  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  Its  weakest  link"  is  apropos. 
Presently,  parts  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  weakest 
links  in  the  chain.  Full  communication  be- 
tween data  collectors  and  users  is  essential 
to  achieving  (1)  relevancy  in  data  specifica- 
tions and  tabulations,  (2)  support  for  the 
resources  needed  for  the  survey  work,  and 
(3)  a  dynamic  system  with  capability  of  ad- 
justment to  changing  needs. 

EXCHANGE    OF    INFORMATION 

The  Census  of  Agriculture  operates  under 
a  law  that  prohibits  access  by  other  than 
Census  staff  to  any  source  data  collected 
from  persons  or  firms  as  part  of  the  census 
process.  This  law  is  rigidly  adhered  to  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  also  operates  its  program  of  cur- 
rent statistics  under  very  strict  security  pro- 


cedures to  assure  confidentiality  of  the 
source  data,  and  to  prevent  any  advance 
knowledge  of  a  sensitive  crop  production 
forecast  prior  to  the  date  and  hour  of  the 
scheduled  release  for  public  use.  These  proc- 
esses are  promulgated  under  Department 
Regulations  rather  than  under  precise  laws 
as  In  the  case  of  Cer^sus. 

Th^re  Is  no  intent  here  to  ma':e  a  case 
against  confidentiality  of  source  data.  It  is 
essential  to  protect  the  individuals  concerned 
and  the  integrity  of  the  system.  However, 
personnel  cf  both  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  ac- 
customed to  handling  confidential  data  and 
are  subject  to  severe  penr.lties  for  any  abuse. 
A  common  set  of  regulations  permitting  ex- 
change of  certain  types  of  Information  would 
provide  adequate  prctection  cf  confidential- 
ity and  at  the  same  time  offer  definite  ad- 
vantages. In  fact,  the  present  constraints 
create  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to 
improving  the  entire  system  of  agricultural 
statistics.  Present  laws  and  regulations  on  the 
confidentiality  of  individual  source  data  have 
precluded  the  posslblUty  of  Statistical  Re- 
porting Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus making  a  Joint  effort  to  share  informa- 
tion on  individual  farm  operations.  The  Cen- 
sus of  Agriculture  files  contain  data  that 
would  be  of  utmost  Importance  to  the  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service  in  the  design  of  its 
sample  surveys,  but  such  is  not  available. 
Minimum  Information  needed  is  the  name 
and  address  of  an  agricultural  enterprise,  a 
measurement  that  denotes  Its  relative  size 
and  an  indicator  of  the  type  of  agricultural 
enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Statistical  Report- 
ing Service  has  not  totally  prohibited  the 
Census  of  Agriculture  from  access  to  se- 
lected information  in  its  files.  For  each  5- 
year  census,  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
has  provided  the  Census  Bureau  with  names 
and  addresses,  particularly  of  large  agricul- 
tural operations.  The  Agency  has  also  as- 
signed professional  personnel,  on  a  reimbur- 
sable basis,  to  assist  the  Census  with  data 
collection  and  data  analysis.  Nevertheless, 
the  existence  of  this  "one-way"  street  rather 
than  an  equal  exchange  of  important  data 
between  the  two  agencies  has  probably  re- 
duced the  amount  of  meaningful  assistance 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  might  have 
provided  to  the  Census  of  Agriculture  and 
vice-versa. 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE  CURRENT  STATIS- 
TICS PROGRAM  AND  THE  CENSUS  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

(a)  Commodity  statistics.  Nearly  all  of  the 
commodity  statistics  originate  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and,  except  for  market- 
ings, originate  in  Statistical  Reporting  Serv- 
ice. The  dependence  of  the  commodity  statis- 
tics program  on  the  Census  of  Agriculture 
has  gradually  diminished  so  the  Census  of 
Agriculture  as  a  support,  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding benchmarks,  Is  no  longer  one  of  the 
major  needs  for  a  Census  of  Agriculture — es- 
pecially if  a  complete  list  of  agricultural  en- 
terprises were  available  as  discussed  below. 

(b)  Agricultural  Indtistry  statistics.  The 
Census  of  Agriculture,  taken  every  5  years. 
Is  the  major  source.  Some  current  statistics, 
though  Inadequate,  originate  as  by-products 
or  secondary  data  from  various  current  com- 
modity statistics  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Also,  various  special 
surveys  provide  data  for  economic  studies 
of  agriculture. 

(c)  Technical  relationship  between  sample 
surveys  and  censuses.  Experts  In  survey 
methods  make  very  little  logical  distinction 
between  a  sample  survey  and  a  census.  They 
view  a  census  as  a  survey  wherein  one  at- 
tempts to  get  data  from  all  units  rather 
than  some  specified  fraction  (sample)  there- 
of. All  surveys,  whether  they  are  censuses  or 
samples,  are  subject  to  the  Impact  of  a  multi- 
tude of  factors  causing  inexact  results.  It  is 
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possible  for  some  of  these  factors  to  In- 
fluence a  census  to  a  greater  degree  than  a 
sample,  so  a  census  Is  not  necessarily  more 
accurate  than  a  sample.  The  Idea  of  taking  a 
census  to  check  the  results  from  samples  has 
changed  drastically  owing  to  experience  and 
better  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of 
errors  attributable  to  various  censuses.  In 
fact,  sampling  is  now  often  employed  to  eval- 
uate the  accuracy  of  a  census. 

(d)  Sampling  frames.  For  purpoees  of  this 
report,  a  "sampling  frame"  refers  to  a  list 
of  units  that  are  Included  In  a  statistical 
universe  that  Is  to  be  surveyed.  An  accurate 
complete  list  of  agricultural  establishments. 
Including  a  small  amount  of  information 
about  each,  Is  of  vital  Importance.  To  date, 
neither  Statistical  Reporting  Service  nor  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  established  a  satis- 
factory list  and  means  of  keeping  It  current 
for  statistical  purpoees. 

In  the  absence  of  a  complete  list.  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service  has  been  using  a 
combination  of  sampling  incomplete  lists 
and  of  area  sampling  in  what  has  become 
known  as  multi-frame  surveys.  If  a  virtually 
complete  list  existed,  Including  some  data 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  units  on  the 
list,  a  very  Important  new  capability  would 
be  provided.  It  provides  a  means  of  doing 
more  eflaclent  sampling  than  Is  now  possible; 
that  Is,  smaller  samples  could  achieve  the 
same  results.  It  would  provide  a  readily 
available  and  effective  means  of  sampling 
for  surveys  having  a  wide  variety  of  pur- 
poses. It  could  also  enable  annual  surveys 
In  lieu  of  the  census  every  5  years.  But, 
this  Immediately  raises  the  question,  "What 
about  county  or  other  small  area  data?" 

The  list  Itself,  as  envisaged,  could  provide 
a  small  amount  of  Information  on  the  num- 
ber and  kind  of  establishments  by  counties. 
For  selected  Items  where  county  data  might 
be  essential,  a  well  designed  25  percent 
sample  selected  from  the  list  would  probably 
provide  data  by  counties  every  5  years  that 
are  about  as  accurate  as  the  data  now  avail- 
able. For  intervening  years,  5  to  10  percent 
samples,  under  a  suitable  plan  for  rotation 
of  samples  and  the  content  of  questionnaires, 
would  provide  timely  statistics  much  more  in 
accord  with  present  needs  and  at  favorable 
costs. 

Both  in  terms  of  survey  methods  and  sur- 
vey objectives,  the  Census  of  Agriculture  and 
the  current  agriculture  statistics  program 
should  no  longer  be  two  separate  programs. 
Rather,  a  single  unified  program  Is  needed — 
a  program  that  can  provide  improved  time- 
liness and  a  statLstical  output  better  suited 
to  Informational  needs,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  category  referred  to  above  as  In- 
dustry statistics. 

STATISTICS   FOR    HOUSEHOLDS    IN   RURAL   AREAS 

The  Census  of  Agriculture  and,  to  a  much 
lesser  extent  the  decennial  censuses  of  popu- 
lation and  housing,  have  been  the  primary 
sources  of  Information  about  farm  people. 
The  Census  of  Agriculture  and  farm  surveys 
are  no  longer  considered  to  be  satisfactory 
vehicles  for  obtaining  economic  and  social 
data  pertaining  to  farm  households:  and 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  data  about  rural 
farm  and  nonfarm  f>eople  from  household 
type  of  surveys.  For  rural  welfare  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs.  Important 
needs  for  data  have  been  emerging — data 
that  should  be  obtained  from  household  sur- 
veys rather  than  surveys  of  agricultural 
enterprises. 

ADVANTAGE    OF    COMBINING    RESOURCES    POB 
AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS 

A.  Financial 
The  foregoing  discussions  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  financial  base  for  the  total 
program  of  statistics  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  substantial  (see  Table  1 
above).  The  total  does  not  include  funds  for 
statistical  purposes  appropriated  by  the  State 
for  the  State-Federal  cooperative  program. 


The  $280  million  required  by  the  1969 
Census  of  Agriculture  averages  $5.6  million 
annually  over  a  5-year  period.  Combined  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  $35.8  mil- 
lion, the  identifiable  funds  being  devoted  to 
agricultural  statistics  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  FY  1973  amounts  to  nearly  $41.4 
million. 

The  major  accomplishments  to  be  expected 
under  a  combined  statistical  system  Include: 

First,  Improved  data  for  the  current  com- 
modity statistics  program  as  well  as  the  basic 
census-type  information  for  local  area  needs. 

Second,  a  stabilized  professional  and  cleri- 
cal staff.  The  5-year  Census  of  Agriculture 
has  had  some  managerial  problems  due  to  the 
need  for  rapid  staffing  and  contraction. 

Third,  a  new  program  of  current  statistics 
for  the  food  and  fiber  industry. 

Fourth,  the  urgently  needed  Directory  of 
Agriculture  maintained  on  an  annual  basts. 

Fifth,  collection  of  meaningful  data  from 
rural  households  on  an  annual  basis.  This  Is 
the  biggest  single  data  gap  in  the  existing 
statistical  systems. 

Sixth,  economies  from  the  combination  and 
re-direction  of  available  resources.  The  new 
Improved  statistical  program  might  well  be 
operated  with  the  funds  now  being  expended. 

The  new  combined  system  for  the  food 
and  fiber  industry  statistics  would  require 
about  $3.5  million  of  the  annualized  sum  of 
$5.6  million  of  census  funds.  The  remaining 
$2.1  million  (a  total  of  $10.5  mUlion  over  a 
5-year  period)  could  be  used  for  other  sta- 
tistical purposes,  particularly  to  start  ac- 
quisition of  meaningful  Information  regard- 
ing the  rural  population  of  the  Nation.  Some 
pertinent  changes  In  legislation  pertaining 
to  both  the  Census  of  Agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural statistics  wUl  be  required. 

TABLE    3.-SUGGESTED    FINANCIAL    STRUCTURE     FOR    A 
COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 

[Excludes  funds  now  employert  for  statistics  by  Market  News 
Service  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  ttie  Agricultural 
Research  Service  and  State  Governments;  dollar  amounts 
in  millionsl 


Suggested  activity 


Current  statistics 

Food 

Source  of  funds  (annual)       Directory            and  Com- 

~T                                            mainte-           fiber  modify 

'*8ency                 Amount         nance    industry  i  statistics 


Census  of  agri- 
culture   $3.50 

ERS 5.00 

SRS 22.80 

Total 31.30 


$1.50  $2.00 

.50  .75 

2.  50  2.  50 


4.50 


5.25 


$3.75 
17.80 

21^55 


1  Annual  survey  based  on  the  Directory  in  lieu  of  the  5-year 
Census  of  Agriculture. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  make  some  otDser- 
vatlons  concerning  the  State-Federal  coop- 
erative program  iS4.0  million)  and  the  Mar- 
ket News  Service  program  ($7.5  million).  In 
a  new  combined  statLstical  system  a  modest 
input  of  Federal  funds  into  selected  major 
agriculture-producing  States  could  result  In 
data  that  would  provlcJe  significant  support 
for  the  Agricultural  Directory  and  also  yield 
more  useful  local  area  Information.  There  is 
a  trend  in  some  States  to  place  less  reliance 
on  personal  property  taxation  which.  In  turn, 
lessens  the  need  for  the  annual  State  Farm 
Census  where  one  has  beeu  part  of  the  ba.sls 
for  the  tax  system.  This  result  In  the  disap- 
pearance of  statistical  data  that  have  been 
Important  to  meet  data  needs  for  countless 
and  other  sub-areas  of  a  State.  A  re-evalu- 
atlon  of  this  situation  by  State  and  Federal 
officials  might  result  u{  a  new  type  State 
Farm  Census  or  other  statistical  svstem  that 
would  provide  the  local  datp  and  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  both  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  subject  would  seem  to  warrant 
discussion  with  State  offlclals.  since  rela- 
tively small  financial  inputs  might  well  re- 
sult  In   significant  statistical   gains. 

In  the  case  of  the  Market  News  Service,  the 


opportunity  will  be  provided  to  carefully 
evaluate  the  current  procedure  with  the  ob- 
jective of  making  the  collected  data  mere 
useful  to  data  users  for  marketing  decisions 
and  as  input  into  current  statistical  sys- 
tems.  particularly  with  respect  to  prices  for 
commodities. 

B.  Confidentiality 

The  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
confidential  nature  of  reported  data  must 
be  maintained.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  proposed  Directory  of  Agricul- 
ture be  made  available  for  use  as  a  mailing 
list  by  any  or  all  survey  planners,  either 
Government  or  private. 

Under  a  combined  system,  access  to  con- 
fidential data  among  Statisticians  who  have  a 
legitimate  need  for  it  woiUd  be  facUitated 
rather  than  impeded.  In  contrast  to  the  pres- 
ent situation,  this  should  lend  some  economy 
because.  In  many  cases,  more  efficient  sam- 
pling would  be  possible  and  there  would  be 
a  single  effort  rather  than  separate  efforts 
to  develop  and  maintain  a  Directory.  Also, 
the  greater  ability  to  relate  data  on"  an  in- 
dividual basis  from  more  than  one  survey 
could  reduce  the  amount  of  data  that  needs 
to  be  collected  and  could  enhance  the  op- 
portunity for  fuller  analytical  use  of  the 
data. 

C.  Coordination  of  data  systems 
Statistical  definitions  of  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  U.S.  economy  must  be  con- 
sistent with  those  used  In  other  sectors  and 
fit  into  the  system  of  national  accounts.  The 
present  organizational  structure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  adequate  for  coordinat- 
ing major  data  systems  with  one  another. 
But,  needed  statistical  reform  In  agriculture 
calls  for  consolidation  of  the  Census  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  current  statistics  program 
to  facilitate  remodeling  the  agricultural  data 
system  and  to  achieve  greater  economy.  Un- 
der present  organization.  If  annual  sample 
surveys  in  lieu  of  a  Census  of  Agriculture 
were  adopted,  two  agencies  would  have  field 
forces  and  facilities  for  collecting  current 
agricultural  statistics — a  situation  that 
would  be  wasteful. 

Administrative  data  systems  ought  to  be 
examined  for  possible  modifications  that 
would  make  the  output  of  such  systems  more 
useful  for  analytical  purposes  or  perhaps 
supplement  statistical  data  systems.  Some 
gains  should  be  expected  from  better  coordi- 
nation of  administrative  data  systems  for 
various  government  programs  with  the  statis- 
tical systems. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  main  recommendation  of  this  report  is 
to  remodel  the  agricultural  data  system.  An 
opportunity  Is  available  to  establish  a  new, 
total  system  for  agricultural  statistics  with- 
in existing  resources  rather  than  to  continue 
to  add  appendages  to  existing  systems.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  following  recommendations 
are  offered  for  consideration : 

1.  Agriculture's  prerogative  to  administer 
and  care  for  its  needs  should  Include  the 
total  agricultural  data  system.  Therefore, 
the  entire  agricultural  statistics  program 
should  be  In  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  location  of  the  aericultural 
statistics  should  not  place  it  in  ccTiipetltion 
with  other  statLstical  programs.  That  Is,  It 
should  be  in  competition  for  resources 
within  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy 
rather  than  within  the  scope  of  resources 
for  all  statistics. 

2.  The  analysis  Indicates  that  the  Census 
of  Agriculture  in  its  present  form  can  be 
superseded  and  the  resources  ($5.6  million 
per  year>  reallocated  as  follows: 

a.  About  $2.0  million  be  pooled  with  about 
S3.25  million  of  Department  of  Afjrlculture 
funds  for  annual  sample  surveys  of  the  food 
and  fiber  Industry.  These  annual  surveys 
would  replace  the  5-year  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  parts  of  the  current  statistics  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Once 
every  5  years,  statistics  by  counties  would  be 
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made  available  by  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
sample. 

b.  About  $1.5  million  be  allocated  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  Directory 
of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with  an  updated 
definition  of  agriculture  as  a  food  and  fiber 
Industry.  This  wUl  be  combined  with  about 
$3.0  million  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture program. 

c.  The  remaining  $2.1  mUllon  should  be 
considered  for  development  of  rural  area 
statistics  because  of  the  growing  Importance 
of  rural  area  programs. 

3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
restructure  its  statistical  program  to  achieve 
the  following: 

a.  The  current  statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  new  program  of  statistics 
indicated  in  2(a)  above,  and  the  task  of  list 
development  and  maintenance,  2(b),  should 
be  together  organizationally  and  become  part 
of  a  unified  program  of  agricultural  statistics 
based   on   updated   concepts. 

b.  Probability  sampling  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  eligible  parts  of  the  statistical 
program  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

c.  Under  the  proposed  total  system,  there 
would  be  opportunity  to  re-evaluate  other 
statistical  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Economic  Research  Service  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  modified  data 
systems.  Furthermore,  the  proposed  system 
should  provide  Improved  access  to  types  of 
administrative  statistics  both  la  and  outside 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  are  es- 
sential to  meaningful  economic  analysis  In 
a  changing  world. 

(2)  The  statistical  program  of  the  Market 
News  Service  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  should  be  re-examined  with  the  view 
to  making  the  output  more  useful  for  cur- 
rent marketing  decisions  and  for  analytical 
purposes,  particularly  In  the  area  of  price 
statistics. 

(3)  Also,  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice household  surveys  on  food  consumption 
and  nutrition  should  be  re-examined  In  rela- 
tion to  household  surveys  of  other  Federal 
Agencies. 

4.  The  annual  expenditures  by  State  gov- 
ernments in  the  cooperative  State-Federal 
statistical  program  are  substantial.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  these  programs  be  re-evalu- 
ated by  both  parties  since  small  financial 
Inputs  from  the  proposed  combined  system 
of  Federal  agricultural  statistics  may  well 
result  In  upgrading  the  statistics  at  three 
levels— local,  State  and  National. 

5.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
set  up  a  task  force  to  develop  a  master  plan 
or  model  of  a  new  data  system  for  agricul- 
ture and  for  rural  areas,  keeping  In  mind 
needs  for  consistency  with  other  svstems. 
This  will  require  substantial  Intellectual  en- 
deavor by  knowledgeable  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  agrlcutural  economy  Interested 
In  agricultural  statistics. 
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RESOURCE    RECYCLING    AND    CON- 
SERVATION ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  demand  for  copies  of 
S.  1593,  the  Resource  Recycling  and  Con- 
servation Act  of  1973  which  I  introduced 
April  16.  In  order  that  this  bi]l  be  more 
readily  available  to  the  public.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S.  1593 
A  bill  to  promote  and  enhance  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  recyclable  and 
recycled  materials;  to  encourage  the  uti- 
lization of  reclalmable  postconsumer  waste 
materials;  to  encourage  conservation  of 
our  precious  energy  reserves  and  natural 


resources  through  effective  recycling;  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— FINDINGS.  PURPOSE    DEFINI- 
TIONS 
Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Re- 
source Recycling  and   Conservation   Act  of 
1973". 
Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 

( 1 )  that  existing  practices  and  procedures 
in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  are  ef- 
fectively proscribing,  preventing,  limiting, 
and  Impeding  the  reclamation,  recycling,  and 
reuse  of  solid  waste  materials;  unnecessiarUy 
Increasing  the  problems  and  costs  of  solid 
waste  disposal;  and  contributing  to  the  un- 
defensible  depletion  of  our  precious  energy 
reserves  and  natural  resources; 

(2)  that  unreasonable,  discriminatory 
rates  and  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
recyclable  and  recycled  materials  In  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  licensed  by  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  under  existing  Fed- 
eral statutes  and  adversely  affecting  and 
defeating  the  reclamation,  recycling,  and  re- 
use of  solid  waste  materials  and  contributing 
substantially  to  the  accelerated  depletion  of 
our  energy  reserves  and  natural  resources; 

(3)  that  existing  methods  of  Federal  pro- 
curement are  actually  Inhibiting  commerce 
In  and  market  demand  for  recyclable  mate- 
rials and  for  products  which  contain  recycled 
materials  and  are  thus  also  contributing  ef- 
fectively to  the  senseless  depletion  of  our 
energy  reserves  and  natural  resources; 

(4)  that  existing  Federal  tax  laws  discrimi- 
nate reasonably  and  unnecessarily  against 
manufacturers  who  utilize  or  desire  to  utilize 
recyclable  solid  waste  materials  In  their 
manufacturing  operations  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  thus  simultaneously 
promote  and  even  require  continuous  deple- 
tion of  precious  virgin  natural  resources; 

(5)  that  such  tax  laws  Inadvertently  lead 
to  unnecessary  and  undesirable  consumption 
of  scarce  energy  supplies  by  encouraging  In- 
terstate commerce  In  energy-intensive  prod- 
ucts; 

(6)  that  other  existing  Federal  laws,  pro- 
grams, and  policies  regulating  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  have  served  unfairly  to 
stigmatize  or  discriminate  against  recyclable 
materials  and  products  which  contain  re- 
cycled materials  and  have  thus  restricted 
commerce  in  and  market  demand  for  such 
materials  and  products; 

(7)  that  unnecessary  use  of  natural  re- 
sources in  manufactured  products  and  un- 
supportable  limits  on  and  Impediments  to 
effective  recycling  of  solid  waste  materials 
have  led  to  (a)  an  overburdening  of  the  Na- 
tion's solid  waste  systems,  (b)  a  continuation 
of  solid  waste  disposal  methods  which  re- 
sult in  scenic  blight  and  serious  hazards  to 
commerce  and  public  health,  (c)  adverse  ef- 
fects on  land  values,  and  (d)  creation  of 
public  nuisances  such  as  litter  which  inter- 
fere with  commerce,  community  life,  and  de- 
velopment; 

(8)  that  present  commercial  and  munici- 
pal solid  waste  management  practices  Ignore 
the  energy  resource  potential  of  solid  waste 
materials; 

(9)  that  such  problems  of  solid  wast* 
management  and  disposal,  depletion  of  our 
natural  resources  and  energy  reserves  and 
unnecessary,  outdated  impediments  to  re- 
cycling of  materials  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  are  matters  national  and  in- 
ternational In  scope  and  concern  and  thus 
require  effective  Federal  action,  (b)  TTie 
purposes  of  this  Act  therefore  are — 

II)  to  direct  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion to  Investigate,  identify,  and  eliminate. 
within  the  scope  of  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  and  the  Shlp- 


Ing  Act  of  1916,  all  rates,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures governing  the  transportation  of  re- 
cyclable or  recycled  materials  which  are  un- 
reasonable or  discriminate  against  recyclable 
or  recycled  materials  and  in  favor  of  com- 
peting virgin  natural  resource  commodities- 
and 

(2)  to  stimulate  and  encourage  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  recyclable  and  re- 
cycled materials  by  directing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  cooperation  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Public  Printer,  to  promulgate  a 
system  of  regulations  and  procurement 
specifications  to  require  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  &nd  those  who  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  procure 
and  use  paper  and  paper  products  which 
contain  recycled  solid  waste  materials  and 
other  recyclable  materials  and  products  con- 
taining recycled  materials  to  the  maximum 
degree  feasible  and  proper;  and 

(3)  to  provide  for  an  energy  consumption 
adjustment  creating  Incentives  and  disin- 
centives for  the  purchase  of  materials  re- 
flecting the  energy  consumed  in  manufac- 
turing processes  required  for  their  produc- 
tion; and 

(4)  to  Insure  rapid  dissemination  and 
adoption  of  developments  in  recvcllng  and 
solid  waste  management  by  creating  a  tech- 
nology transfer  program;  and 

(5)  to  stimulate  energy  recovery  as  weU 
as  recovery  of  material  resources  from  solid 
waste,  encourage  regionallzatlon.  increased 
productivity  and  efficiency  through  the  crea- 
tion of  below-market  Interest  rate  loans- 
and 

(6)  to  provide  reasonable  and  necessary 
income  tax  incentives  and  tax  equilization 
to  encourage  the  utilization  of  recyclable 
and  recycled  solid  waste  materials  and  to 
o.Tset  existing  income  tax  advantages  which 
promote  depletion  of  virgin  natural  re- 
sources; and 

(7)  to  amend  and  modify  certain  other 
Federal  statutes,  regulations,  and  policies 
governing  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
which  unfairly  stigmatize,  discriminate 
against,  or  otherwLse  discourage  the  utiliza- 
tion of  recyclable  and  recycled  solid  waste 
materials;   and 

(8)  to  establish  product  standards  for 
goods  manufactured  and  distributed  in  com- 
merce which  will  require  the  utUlzation  of 
minimum  percentages  of  recyclable  or  re- 
cycled solid  waste  materials  and  maximum 
permissible  quantities  of  materials  which 
produce  adverse  environmental  en'ects  when 
such  products  are  discarded. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.    103.   For   the   purpo.scs   of   this    Art 
the  term — 

(a)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(b)  a  "recyclable  material"  or  "recvclable 
solid  waste  material"  means  anv  material 
such  as  scrap  metal.  w.>.stepaper.  "and  paper 
products,  discarded  textiles,  rubljer,  plastic, 
glass,  and  others  whl.n  still  have  useful 
physical  or  chemical  properties  after  .servlnc 
a  specific  purpose  and  can  therefore,  be  use- 
fully recovered  from  solid  waste  source* 
such  as  garbage,  refuse,  cr  trash  or  from 
industrial,  commercial,  or  agricultural  op- 
erations for  re\;.se  or  recNcling: 

(c)  a  "recycled  material"  or  "recycled  solid 
waste  materlftl"  me-'ns  any  recyclable  ma- 
terial which  has  been  usefully  recovered 
from  solid  waste  sources  for  reuse  or  re- 
cycling: 

(di  "recyclint;"  means  tVe.  process  by 
which  materials  recovered  from  solid  waste 
sources  are  tran.sfirmed  ii  to  new  products; 

(e)  "virrln  natural  re.sonrre"  means  raw 
materials  such  as  previously  unused  copper. 
aUuninum.  lead.  zinc,  steel  and  other  metals, 
woodpulp.  and  new  or  virgin  textile  mate- 
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rials  which  have  useful  physical  or  chemical 
properties  which  exist,  unused,  In  nature; 
(f)  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commciwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

TITLE  II— INCREASING  SUPPLIES  OF  AND 

DEMAND    FOR    RECYCLED    MATERIALS 

IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, within  the  maximum  scope  of  their 
respective  Jurisdictions  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  and 
the  Intercoastal  S'nlpplng  Act  of  1933,  shall, 
within  tuenty-foi  r  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  thereafter — 

(1)  investigate  and  formally  Identify  all 
rates  charged  by  transportation  carriers  sub- 
ject to  their  respective  Jurisdictions  for  the 
transportation  of  recyclable  or  recycled  solid 
waste  materials  and  shall,  in  each  case,  de- 
termine whether  the  rates  charged  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  transportation  for 
such  materials  are  fair  and  reasonable  and 
whether  they  unjustly  discriminate  against 
the  movement  or  shipment  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  recyclable  or  recycled 
solid  waste  materials  and  In  favor  of  com- 
peting virgin  natural  resource  materials  or 
commodities;  and 

(2(  issue  appropriate  orders  in  all  cases 
where  the  rates  charged  or  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  transportation  applicable  to  recycla- 
ble or  recycled  solid  waste  materials  are 
found  to  be  unfair,  unreasonable,  or  discrim- 
inatory pursuant  to  which  such  rates  and 
conditions  of  transportation  will  be  effec- 
tively canceled  and  repealed  and  replaced  by 
rates,  tariffs,  and  conditions  of  transporta- 
tion which  are  found  to  be  fair,  reasonable, 
and  nondiscriminatory:  and 

(3)  file  annual  and  terminal  reports  with 
the  President  and  the  Congress  regarding  the 
results  of  their  respective  investigations  and 
all  actions  taken  to  establish  fair,  reasonable, 
and  nondiscriminatory  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  recyclable  or  recycled  solid  waste 
material. 

(b)  When,  during  the  course  of  any  In- 
vestigation or  other  proceeding  pursuant  to 
this  section,  It  appears  that  a  carrier's  rate 
or  rates  for  the  transportation  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  a  recyclable  or  re- 
cycled solid  waste  material  are  equal  to  or 
higher  than  the  rate  or  rates  charged  for  the 
same  transportation  of  a  like  quantity  of  a 
competing  virgin  natural  resource  or  com- 
modity possessed  of  a  higher  commercial 
valuation,  such  rate  or  rates  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  unreaksonable  and  discrimina- 
tory and  the  burden  of  rebutting  the  prima 
facie  case  thus  made  by  showing  Justification 
shall  be  upon  the  carrier  or  carriers  who 
charge  such  rates,  and  unless  Justification 
shall  be  affirmatively  shown,  the  Commis- 
sion conducting  such  Investigation  shall  Issue 
an  order  terminating  the  discrimination  and 
establishing  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  or 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  recyclable 
or  recycled  solid  waste  material. 

BXCTCUNO  incentives;    rEDERAI.  PSOCT7REMENT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  apply  to  all  purchases  and  contracts 
for  materials,  products,  services,  and  supplies 
made  by — 

(1)  the  General  Services  Administration, 
for  the  use  of  such  agency  or  otherwise;  or 

(3)  any  other  executive  agency;  or 

(3)  the  Public  Printer  or  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

(b)  It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  all  channels  of  Federal  procure- 
ment be  utilized  to  expand  recycling  of  solid 
waste  materials  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  de- 
pletion of  our  precious  natural  resources. 

(1)  Accordingly,  every  Invitation  for  bids, 
contract,  or  purchase  by  an  executive  agency, 


the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Public  Printer,  or  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  or  by  any  person  contracting  with 
the  Government  to  furnish  materials,  prod- 
ucts, supplies,  or  services  shall  require  that 
all  materials,  products,  or  supplies  to  be  de- 
livered to  or  for  the  Government's  account 
shall  be  comprised  of  recyclable  or  recycled 
materials  in  such  percentages  as  required  by 
regulations  or  directives  Issued  after  a  pub- 
lic hearing  by  the  .Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1 2)  The  President  may  grant  exemptions 
for  any  facility  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  In  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  limited  category  of  activities  from 
compliance  with  recjulatlons  Issued  under 
this  section  If  he  determines  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  require  such  action,  or  that  the  only 
recjxled  materials  available  are  priced  at 
unreasonably  high  levels.  Exemptions  may 
be  granted  for  periods  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  with  one  year  extensions  granted  on 
the  basis  of  a  new  determination  for  each 
extension.  The  President  shall  Issue  a  semi- 
annual report  to  the  Congress  listing  all  ex- 
emptions granted  during  the  previous  six 
months  and  stating  the  reasons  for  each 
exemption. 

(c)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator,  in 
cooperation  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  Including  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  Public 
Printer,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, after  a  public  hearing,  shall  propose  a 
system  of  regulations  which  require  the  uti- 
lization to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  of 
recyclable  and  recycled  materials  and  prod- 
ucts which  contain  recycled  materials  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
public  and  private  agecles,  individuals,  and 
organizations  that  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  regulations  shall — 

(1)  require  purchasing  and  contracting 
practices  and  procedures  which,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  assure  purchase  of  re- 
cyclable or  recycled  materials  or  products 
which  contain  recycled  materials  and  may  be 
further  recycled  or  reused  when  discarded; 

(2)  establish  feasblle  content  percentages 
of  recyclable  or  recycled  solid  waste  materials 
to  govern  the  procurement  or  production  of 
particular  products,  supplies  and  materials 
required  by  the  Government  or  Its  contrac- 
tors; 

(3)  provide  guidelines  and  Information  to 
Federal  agencies,  procurement  officials,  and 
contractors  on  the  avallabUity  of  recyclable 
and  recycled  materials  and  products  which 
contain  recycled  materials,  the  sources  of 
supply  an'i  the  existing  and  potential  uses  of 
such  materials  and  products, 

Pollowln'^  public  hearings  on  the  proposed 
regulatljns,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
final  rfgulations  to  implement  this  subsec- 
tion within  ninety  days  after  publication  of 
the  proposed  regulations. 

(d)  The  President  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  title  which  shall  direct 
every  executive  agency  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  to 
bring  Its  own  procurement  and  contracting 
activities  Into  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(e)  The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and 
the  Public  Printer  shall  likewise  adopt  regu- 
lations, standards,  and  procurement  specifi- 
cations for  paper  and  paper  products  pur- 
chased for  public  printing  and  other  Federal 
utilizations  which  are  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  to 
be  issued  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c). 

TAX    EQUALIZATION   FOR    INCREASED   UTILIZATION 
OP    RECYCLED     MATERIALS 

SEC.  203.  (a)  That  part  VI  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


of  1954  (relating  to  Itemized  deductions  for 
Individuals  and  corporations)  be  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  189.  Amounts  Paid  To  Acquire  Recy- 
clable OR  Recycled  Solid  Waste 
Materials 

"(a)  In  General. — There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  the  percentages  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  of  the  amounts  paid  or  in- 
curred during  the  taxable  year  by  the  tax- 
payer to  purchase  recyclable  or  recycled  solid 
waste  materials  for  manufacture  by  the  tax- 
payer into  useful  raw  materials  or  saleable 
products. 

"(b)  Percentages  Allowed. — The  percent- 
ages referred  to  in  subsection  (a.)  are  as 
follows: 

"(1)  22  percent  for  recycled  metals  other 
than  those  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2); 

"(2)  15  percent  for  recycled  copper,  iron, 
steel,  gold,  and  sliver; 

"(3)  18  percent  for  recycled  wastepaper, 
wastepaper  products,  and  textiles;  and 

"(4)  15  percent  for  all  other  recycled  solid 
waste  materials. 

"(c)  Deductions  established  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  are  restricted  to  piurchase 
costs  that  exceed  the  average  yearly  costs  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  similar  purchases 
during  the  previous  5-year  period. 

"(d)  A  deduction  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
depletion  rate  established  In  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  allowed  the  taxpayer  for  purchase 
costs  described  In  subsection  (a)  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  average  yearly  cost  established 
above:  Provided.  That  such  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  only  on  the  condition  that  all  tax 
savings  resulting  from  such  deductions  be 
used  wholly  for  the  expansion  of  recycling 
facilities,  expanded  utilization  of  recyclable 
or  recycled  solid  waste  materials,  or  devices 
for  the  control  of  air,  water,  or  land  pollu- 
tion. 

"(e)  LiMrrATioN, — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  receipt  of  a  written  request  by 
any  person  and  after  public  hearings  held 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  may  Issue  reg- 
ulations suspending  for  1  year  any  deduction 
established  In  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  specific  recyclable  or  recycled  solid  waste 
material  during  any  tax  year.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  Issued  only  If  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  significant  evidence  does 
not  exist  to  Indicate  that  such  a  deduction 
Is  needed  to  alleviate  the  depletion  of  any 
virgin  natural  resource  or  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  thts  Act  or  the  solid  waste  re- 
cycling purposes  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  as  amended." 

TO  increase  supplies  of  recycled  materials 
investments 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Itemized  deductions  for  In- 
dividuals and  corporations)  be  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec,  190,  Amortization  of  Solid  Waste  Re- 
cycling Facilities, 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — Every  tax- 
payer, at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortlzable 
basis  of  any  solid  waste  recycling  facility 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (d)),  based  on  a 
period  of  60  months.  The  amortization  de- 
duction provided  by  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  month  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any 
depreciation  deduction  wtlh  respect  to  such 
month  provided  by  section  167.  The  60- 
month  period  shall  begin,  as  to  any  such 
facility,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  with 
the  month  following  the  month  In  which 
such  facility  was  completed  or  acquired,  or 
with  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Election  op  Amortization. — The  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  and  to  begin  the  60-month 
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period  with  the  month  following  the  month 
In  which  the  facility  is  completed  or  acquired, 
or  with  the  taxable  year  succeeding  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  such  facility  is  completed 
or  acquired,  shall  be  made  by  filing  with 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  In  such  man- 
ner, In  such  form,  and  within  such  time, 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe,  a  statement  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Termination  of  Amorteiation  De- 
duction.—A  taxpayer  which  has  elected  un- 
der subsection  (b)  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  provided  In  subsection  (a)  may, 
at  any  time  after  making  such  election,  dis- 
continue the  anaortization  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  any  month  or  year  specified 
by  the  taxpayer  in  a  notice  In  writing  filed 
with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  before 
the  beginning  of  such  month  or  year.  The 
depreciation  deduction  provided  by  section 
167  shall  be  allowed,  beginning  with  the 
first  month  or  year  as  to  which  the  amorti- 
zation deduction  does  not  apply,  and  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  further 
amortization  deduction  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  solid  waste  recycling 
facility. 

"(d)  Definttions. — For  purpc»ses  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Solid  waste  recycling  FAcrLirY. — The 
term  'solid  waste  recycling  facility'  means 
any  plant,  facility,  land,  building,  machin- 
ery, vehicles,  tools,  or  equipment,  or  any  part 
thereof,  constructed,  reconstructed,  erected, 
Installed,  Improved,  put  Into  operation,  uti- 
lized, or  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  for  the 
purpKJse  of  reclaiming,  collecting,  sorting, 
baling,  packing,  shipping,  transporting,  proc- 
essing, or  manufacturing  recyclable  or  re- 
cycled solid  waste  materials. 

"(2)  Amortizable  basis. — The  term  'amor- 
tlzable basis'  means  that  portion  of  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  (for  determining  gain)  of  a 
solid  waste  recycling  facility  which  may  be 
amortized  under  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VI  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  189.  Amounts  paid  to  acquire  recycled 
solid   waste   materials. 

"Sec.  190.  Amortization  of  solid  waste  re- 
cycling facilities.". 

(c)  Sections  189  and  190  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  added  by  this  sec- 
tion, shall  apply  to  amounts  palds  or  In- 
curred more  than  ten  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  tenth  day. 
modification  of  other  federal  impediments 

TO  recycling  in  commerce 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  (15  V&.C.  68)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  and  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
read  as   follows: 

"(c)  The  term  'recycled  wool'  means  the  re- 
sulting fiber  when  wool  has  been  woven  or 
felted  Into  a  wool  product  which,  without 
ever  having  been  utUlzed  In  any  way  by  the 
ultimate  consumer,  subsequently  has  been 
made  Into  a  fibrous  state;  or  the  resulting 
fiber  when  wool  or  recycled  wool  has  been 
spun,  woven,  knitted,  or  felted  Into  a  wool 
product,  after  having  been  tised  In  any  way 
by  the  ultimate  consumer,  subsequently  has 
been  made  Into  a  fibrous  state," 

(b)  Section  2(e)  of  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  (16  U.S.C.  68(e))  Is 
redesignated  "(d) ''  and  the  following  sub- 
sections, now  "(f)"  through  "(I)"  are  re- 
designated "(e)"  through  "(h)"  and  re- 
designated subsection  "(d)"  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"(d)  The  term  'wool  product'  means  any 
product,  or  any  portion  of  a  product,  which 
contains,  purports  to  contain,  or  In  any  way 
Is  represented  as  containing  wool  or  recycled 
wool," 


(c)  Section  4(a)  (2)  of  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  (15  U.S.C,  68b(a)(2)) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "(2)  re- 
processed wool"  and  "(3)  reused  wool" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  their 
place  the  words  "(2)  recycled  wool",  and  by 
thereafter  renumbering  subsections  "(4)" 
and  "(5)"  to  read  "(3)"  and  "(4)". 

Sec.  206.  Section  12  of  the  Pair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1461, 
80  Stat.  1302)  Is  amended  by  replacing  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  with  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  "Provided,  however, 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  the  States  or  polit- 
ical subdivisions  thereof,  any  recyclable  or 
recycled  solid  waste  material  which  Is  not  a 
consumer  commodity  as  defined  in  this  Act 
and  which  historically  has  been  labeled  and 
sold  on  the  basis  of  gross  weight  with  a 
stated  maximum  percentage  of  such  weight 
for  tare  or  packaging,  may  continue  to  be 
labeled  and  sold  In  that  manner  and  without 
any  other  weight  designation." 
TITLE  III— CONSERVATION  OF  RE- 
SOURCES IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

LIMITATION     OF    DEDUCTION     FOR     UNNECESSARY 
CONSUMPTION   OF  ENERGY  RESOURCES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  itemized  deductions  for  in- 
dividuals and  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.    191.   Energy   Resource   Consumption 
Adjustment. 

"(a)  Beginning  not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  appli- 
cable energy  consumption  adjustment  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  deduction  allowed  In 
any  tax  year  for  the  purchase  of  each  major 
material  used  to  form  any  product  manufac- 
tured by  the  taxpayer  when  that  material  Is 
not  a  recycled  material. 

"(1)  The  energy  consumption  adjustment 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  deduction 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  to  the  tax- 
payer for  such  purchases,  and  shall  be  com- 
puted by — 

"(A)  determining  the  total  energy  costs 
Involved  In  extracting,  refining,  transporting, 
and  otherwise  producing  the  material  from 
virgin  resources, 

(B)  determining  the  total  energy  con- 
sumed in  collecting,  separating,  transporting, 
and  otherwise  producing  comparable  mate- 
rial from  recyclable  materials, 

"(C)  subtracting  (B)  and  (A), 
In  the  event  (B)  Is  larger  than  (A),  the  en- 
ergy consumption  adjustment  shall  be  com- 
puted by  subtracting  (A)  from  (B)  and  sub- 
tracting the  result  from  the  deduction 
allowed  for  the  purchase  of  that  recvcled 
material." 

(b)  Not  later  than  fifteen  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Administra- 
tor, in  consultation  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  after  appropriate  studies 
and  a  public  hearing,  shall  issue  a  schedule 
of  the  energy  cost  information  necessary  to 
compute  the  energy  consumption  adjust- 
ment defined  in  section  301  for  all  major  ma- 
terials used  in  manufactured  products.  The 
Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  after  a  public 
hearing,  shall  Issue  a  revision  of  this  schedule 
at  least  every  three  years,  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  such  a  revision  is 
unnecessary  and  reports  the  reasons  for  such 
a  determination  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  Issue  a  one 
year  certification  exempting  a  specific  mate- 
rial from  the  provisions  of  this  section  If  he 
determines  that  substantial  evid?nce  Indi- 
cates that  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  that  specific  material  would 
have  efl'ects  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  Annual  extensions  of  exemp- 
tions may  be  granted  upon  a  separate  deter- 
mination by  the  Administrator.  An  annual 


report  shall  be  made  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Administrator  each  November  listing  ail  ex- 
emptions and  stating  the  reasons  for  such 
action. 

REsotmcE  consut«ption  study 
Sec.  302.  The  Administrator,   In   coopera- 
tion with   other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  conduct  a  study  of  resources  which 
are  adversely  affected  by  the  consumption  of 
virgin  resource  materials  and  products.  Not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  Administrator  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  Investigation  and  study  to- 
gether with  appropriate  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 
TITLE    IV— REDUCING   THE    VOLUME    OF 
NONRECLAIMABLE      PACKAGING      AND 
PRODUCTS  IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

RECYCLING    INCENTtX-ES;    PRODUCT   AND    PACKAG- 
ING    STANDARDS    FOR    GOODS    IN     CO.MMERCE 

Sec.  401.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction 
into  Interstate  commerce  of  the  United 
States  any  manufactured  product  or  con- 
tainer or  package  for  which  the  Admin- 
istrator has  prescribed  product  standards 
pursuant  to  section  402  of  this  title  and 
which  does  not  conform  to  such  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Within  one  year  from  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  such  standards  regulating 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  reuse,  and  re- 
cycling of  products,  containers,  or  packages 
In  commerce  as  are  necessary  to  protect 
against  unreasonable  burdens  on  commerce 
and  risks  to  health  or  the  environment  asso- 
ciated with  the  disposal  of  such  products. 
Such  standards  shall  Include  minimum  per- 
centages of  recyclable  materials  which  shall 
be  contained  In  such  products,  containers, 
and  packages,  maximum  permissible  quan- 
tities of  component  materials  which  pro- 
duce adverse  environmental  effects  when 
such  products,  containers,  or  packages  are 
discarded,  and  may  prescribe  methods  of 
distribution  for  certain  products  and  con- 
tainers and  prohibitions  agaiiist  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  specific  products  and 
containers. 

(b)  The  Administrator,  upon  receipt  of  a 
written  request  by  any  person  a:id  after  pub- 
lic hearings,  may  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  any  products,  con- 
tainers, or  packaging  which  he  determines 
are — 

(1)  composed  of  unique  properties  or  de- 
signed for  unique  purposes  that  make  such 
requirements  inappropriate;  or 

(2 1  not  contributing  to  solid  waste  man- 
agement or  disposal  costs,  endangering  pub- 
lic health  or  public  welfare,  or  creating  ad- 
verse environmental  Impact.  In  cases  where 
exemptions  are  given,  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  ppeclal  regulations  for  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  reuse,  and  re- 
cycling of  the  products,  containers,  or  pack- 
aging covered  by  exemptions.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  403.  Any  person  who  knowingly  or 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  title, 
or  any  regulation  or  standards  Issued  here- 
under, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  violation  or 
be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  vear 
or  both. 

Sec.  404.  Any  person  other  than  a  person 
who  commits  a  violation  the  penalty  for 
which  Is  prescribed  by  section  403  of  this 
title,  and  who  Is  found  by  the  Administrator 
to  be  In  violation  of  section  401  of  this  title, 
shall  be  assessed  a  clvU  penaltv  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  not  more  than  $5,000  "for  each  such 
violation.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  unless 
such  person  is  given  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  such  violation 
In  accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Each  violation  shall  be 
a  separate  offense.  Any  such   clvU   penalty 
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may  be  compromised  by  the  Administrator. 
Upon  any  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  assessed 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  a 
civil  action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  buslnees.  to 
collect  the  penalty,  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  any  such 
action.  In  the  case  of  Ouam,  such  actions 
may  be  brought  in  the  District  Courts  of 
Ouam;  In  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  such 
actions  may  be  brought  In  the  District  Court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands:  and  In  the  case  of 
American  Samoa  such  actions  may  be 
brought  In  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii.  Such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions.  In 
hearing  such  actions,  the  court  shall  sustain 
the  Administrator's  action  If  such  action  Is 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  no  product  shall  be 
deemed  In  violation  of  this  title  when  In- 
tended solely  for  export  to  any  foreign  nation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  entry  Into  the  United  States  of  any 
product,  container,  or  packaging  material 
offered  for  entry  If  It  falls  to  conform  with 
standards  promulgated  under  section  402  of 
this  title.  If  a  product  Is  refused  entry,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  refuse  de- 
livery to  the  consignee  and  shall  cause  the 
disposal  or  storage  of  any  such  product  or 
container  which  has  not  been  exported  by 
the  consignee  within  three  months  from  the 
date  or  receipt  of  notice  of  such  refusal.  The 
disposal  or  storage  of  such  product  or  c»n- 
talner  shall  be  In  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  deliver  to  the  consignee  such 
product  or  container  pending  examination 
and  decision  In  the  matter  on  execution  of 
bond  for  the  amount  of  the  full  invoice  value 
of  such  product  together  with  the  duty  there- 
on, and  on  refusal  to  return  such  product 
for  any  cause  to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tresisury,  when  demanded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  them  from  the  country, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  said  consignee  shall 
forfeit  the  full  amount  of  said  bond.  All 
charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and  labor  on 
products  or  containers  which  are  refused  ad- 
mission or  delivery  under  this  section  shall 
be  paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee;  and  In 
default  of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a 
lien  against  any  future  Importation  made 
by  such  owner  or  consignee. 

PRODUCT  DDRABn-rrT  STANDARD 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Administrator,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  where 
appropriate,  and  after  a  public  hearing,  shall 
publish — 

(Da  classification  system  of  major  items 
of  solid  waste  based  upon — 

(A)  the  solid  waste  and  resource  consump- 
tion problems  caused  by  the  Item, 

(B)  the  potential  for  Increasing  the  useful 
life  of  the  Item,  and 

(C)  such  other  factors  as  deemed  appro- 
priate: and 

(3»  proposed  regiUatlons  etabllshlng  prod- 
uct durability  standards  setting  the  mini- 
mum life  for  major  Items  classified  as  con- 
tributing significantly  to  solid  waste  or  re- 
source consumption  problems  and  having 
substantial  potential  for  increased  useful  life. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  pub- 
lication of  the  proposed  regulations  the  Ad- 
ministrator, after  public  hearings,  shall  pub- 
lish final  regulations  governing  the  mini- 
mum life  of  Items  as  described  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  which 
regulations  become  effective  fifteen  months 
after  publication 

(C)  Not  later  than  four  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish — 


(1)  a  revision  of  the  classification  system 
required  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and 

(2)  proposed  regulations  further  establish- 
ing product  durability  standards. 

(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  pub- 
lication of  the  proposed  regulations  the  Ad- 
ministrator, after  public  hearings,  shall  pub- 
lish final  regulations  governing  product  dur- 
ability standards  as  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (o  of  this  section,  which 
regulations  become  effective  fifteen  months 
after  publication. 

(e)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  adopting  product  durability 
standards  designed  to  increase  the  minimum 
useful  life  of  a  broad  range  of  products  clas- 
sified In  subsection  (at  of  this  section.  The 
Administrator  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
Investigation  and  study  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  no  later  than  fifteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  any  State,  municipal- 
ity, or  Interstate  or  intermunicipal  agency 
for  the  purchase  of  solid  waste  collection  and 
separation  systems  that  encourage  the  flow 
of  recycled  and  recyclable  materials  in  Inter- 
state commerce. 

(b)  A  loan  under  this  section  may  be  made 
only  if  the  proposed  system  Is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  as  amended. 

(c)  The  amount  of  the  loan  may  cover  100 
per  centum  of  the  project  and  shall  be  avail- 
able at  an  Interest  rate  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  per  annum,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  conditioned  upon  repayment 
within  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the 
loan. 

(d)  Loans  must  be  consistent  with  State 
and  regional  plans,  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  pollution  control  acts,  and  provide  for 
a  system  of  distributing  the  costs  of  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
system  equitably  among  the  users  of  the 
system. 

(ei  The  Administrator  shall,  on  an  annual 
basis,  reduce  the  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest  due  by  a  fixed  amount  for  each  fea- 
ture of  a  given  year  If  the  system  produces 
any  of  the  following  features : 

( 1 )  recovery  and,  or  sale  of  energy  re- 
sources; 

(2 )  recovery  and/or  sale  of  other  resources; 

(3)  reglonalizatlon  of  systems;  and 

(4)  Increased  efficiency  and  productivity. 
Payment  reduction  schedules  for  each  fea- 
ture shall  be  established  by  the  Administra- 
tor not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  loan 
payment  may  be  reduced  by  more  than  one- 
half  In  any  given  year. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

TECHNOLOGY    TRANSFER 

Sec  501.  lai  Tlie  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablLsh  a  Research  and  Development  Advi- 
sory Board  with  membership  composed  of 
representatives  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, private  industry,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic for  the  purpose  of  providing  broad  guid- 
ance for  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration decisions  and  to  improve  the  com- 
munication of  results  to  Interested  persons. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  assign  broad- 
ly Interdisciplinary  evaluation  teams  to  re- 
view the  results  of  research  and  development 
projects,  disseminate  such  results  widely  and 
frequently,  and  collect,  review,  and  make 
available  public  and  private  comments  re- 
garding research  and  development  projects. 

(C)  The  Administrator  shall — 

(1)  establish  a  central  reference  library  of 
the  actual  performance  records  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  various  methods  of  s^lld  waste 
management  for  State  and  municipal  of- 
ficials, and 


(2)  Implement  a  program  of  technology 
transfer  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  in- 
formation relating  to  all  aspects  of  recycling, 
solid  waste  management,  and  related  resource 
conservation  practices  to  public  and  private 
entitles. 

CITIZEN    SUITS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf — 

(1)  against  any  person  (includmg  (A)  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  any  other  government 
Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution)  who  Is  alleged  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  any  standard  or  requirement  which 
has  become  effective  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
and 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  where  there  Is  alleged 
a  failure  of  such  Administrator  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  Is  not 
discretionary  with  such  Administrator. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of 
the  parties,  to  enforce  such  standard  or  re- 
quirement or  to  order  such  Administrator  to 
perform  such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plain tlfl 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (I)  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  (U)  to  any  alleged  violator 
of  such  standard  or  requirement,  or 

(B)  If  the  Administrator  has  commenced 
and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action 
to  require  compliance  with  such  standard  or 
requirement,  but  In  any  such  action  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States  any  person  may 
Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right;  or 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  to  the  defendant  that  he  will 
commence  such  action. 

Notice  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given 
In  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

(c)  In  an  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(d)  The  coxirt.  In  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of  litiga- 
tion (Including  reasonable  attorney  and  ex- 
pert witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  an  award  Is  appro- 
priate. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  standard 
or  requirement  in  this  Act  or  to  seek  any 
other  relief  (including  relief  against  the  Ad- 
ministrator) . 

PUBLIC    RULEMAKING 

Sec.  503.  (a)  After  publication  of  any  pro- 
posed standards  or  regulations  under  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall,  after  adequate 
notice,  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  proposed 
standards  or  regulations  and  shall  also  allow 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
rulemaking  in  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  that  desires  to  comment  on  any  pro- 
posed standards  or  regulations  under  this  Act 
shall  be  allowed  only  the  same  opportunity 
to  comment  as  provided  to  the  public  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  all  such 
comments  by  any  Federal  agency  shall  be 
In  writing  and  made  available  for  public  In- 
spection during  regular  business  hours  at  a 
place  to  be  designated  by  the  Administrator. 
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JTJDICIAL    REVIEW 


Sec  504.  (a)  Any  Judicial  review  of  final 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  Act  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  sections  701-706  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  that  with 
respect  to  relief  pending  review,  no  stay  of 
any  agency  action  may  be  granted  unless  the 
reviewing  court  determines  that  the  party 
seeking  such  stay  (a)  is  likely  to  prevail  on 
the  merits  in  the  review  proceeding,  and  (b) 
will  suffer  irreparable  harm  pending  such 
proceeding. 

(b)  If  the  party  seeking  Judicial  review 
applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court  either  (1)  that  the  Infor- 
mation Is  material  and  was  not  available  at 
the  time  of  the  proceeding  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
or  (2)  that  failure  to  Include  such  evidence 
in  the  proceeding  was  an  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious act  of  the  Administrator  or  such  Sec- 
retary, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  (and  evidence  In  rebuttal  thereof) 
to  be  taken  before  the  Administrator  or  such 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing, in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  The  Administrator  or  such  Secretary 
may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file 
with  the  court  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, and  his  recommendation.  If  any,  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  original 
order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec  505.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  herein,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec  506.  If  any  particular  provision  of  this 
Act.  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstance.  Is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


ONE  OF  THE  17  PERCENT  DEPENDS 
MR.  NIXON 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  is  captivated  by  one  of  the 
largest  scandals  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  and  by  the  most  severe  political 
crisis  of  this  century.  The  Senate  Water- 
gate committee  hearings  are  being 
carried  into  millions  of  homes  daily.  One 
of  the  reasons  Americans  are  inter- 
ested in  Watergate  is  because  of  our 
curiosity.  We  are  enthi-alled  by  mystery. 
Watergate  is  to  many  a  "who-done-it," 
complete  with  midnight  me'^tings,  mys- 
terious characters,  payoffs  and  espio- 
nage plans. 

But  because  the  scandal  involves  vital 
elements  of  our  democracy — our  polit- 
ical system— that  mystery  takes  on 
intense  importance.  It  involves  the  Pres- 
idency, the  adminstration  and  its  ef- 
fectiveness, and  the  balance  of  power 
within  our  Government  as  well  as  our 
election  processes. 

That  shroud  of  mysterj'  and  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  the  whole 
Watergate  affair  have  caused  hundreds 
of  thousands — millions — of  words  to  be 
printed  and  spoken  in  the  "media  dur- 
ing the  time  since  the  bugging  of  Demo- 
cratic National  Headquarters  was  dis- 
covered. The  Washington  Post  and 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
have  carried  almost  daily  articles  for 
over  a  year. 


I  am  pleased  today  to  bring  to  your 
attention  an  article  printed  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal.  Editorial 
writer  Jude  Wanniskl  has  given  us  a 
perspective  on  the  Watergate  hearings, 
he  has  thoroughly  analyzed  the  testi- 
mony John  De^n  presented  before  the 
Senate  Watergate  committee,  and  he 
has  reminded  us  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional right  of  innocence  until  guilt 
is  proven. 

The  article  shows  Watergate  in  a  per- 
spective it  would  have  taken  most  of  us 
a  year  or  more  to  develop.  The  argu- 
ments are  concrete  and  basically  objec- 
tive; but  in  presenting  a  defense  of  Mr. 
Nixon,  Mr.  Wanniski  gives  us  a  look  at 
Watergate  from  a  seldom  seen  angle. 

I  believe  in  fairness  to  the  President, 
we  in  the  U.S.  Senate  should  listen  to 
both  sides  of  the  case.  Mr.  Wanniski 
has  analyzed  Mr.  Dean's  testimony  and 
he  has  found  concrete  discrepancies.  He 
has  presented  a  case  for  Mr.  Nixon  that 
I  believe  we  should  consider. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

One  of  the  17  Percent  Defends  Mr.  Nixon 
(By  Jude  Wanniski) 
Although  there  may  have  been  some  waver- 
ing in  the  rough  spots,  it  has  never  been 
difficult  for  quite  a  few  Americans — 17  <f  of 
us  according  to  Oallup — to  believe  Richard 
Nixon  U  telling  the  truth  when  he  says  he 
was  not  involved  in  the  planning  or  cover-up 
of  Watergate. 

Indeed,  the  week  of  John  W.  Dean  III  that 
persuaded  many  Americans  the  President 
must  be  guilty  had  the  opposite  effect  on  this 
embattled  minority  group  of  Nixon  believers; 
the  assumption  of  Mr.  Nixon's  veracity  and 
Innocence  was* steadily  reinforced. 

That  basic  assumption  took  shallow  root 
among  most  Americans  with  the  very  first 
reports  of  the  Watergate  break-in.  A  year  ago, 
Mr.  Nixon's  most  devoted  admirers  simply 
Judged  that  he  was  too  good  a  man  to  be  In- 
volved in  any  way  with  so  sordid  a  business. 
His  critics  have  always  believed  that  Richard 
Mllhous  Nixon  is  unscrupulous,  capable  of 
anything.  But  at  least  at  the  start,  they  too 
seemed  to  Judge  that  their  nemesis  of  "more 
than  a  quarter  century  would  never  be  so 
foolish  as  to  risk  the  scandal  of  the  century 
in  order  to  find  out  what  Larry  O'Brien  was 
saying  on  the  telephone. 

These  varied  judgments  came  easily  to 
Americans  because  they've  had  more  exposure 
to  Richard  Nixon  than  to  any  other  person 
in  public,  political  life.  After  27  years  on 
stage,  he  has  been  so  thoroughly  dissected 
and  analyzed  that  there  Is  almost  nothing 
we  don't  know  about  the  man.  Friends  and 
foes  agree  he's  solitary,  resilient,  combative. 
Intelligent,  moody  and  short-tempered  under 
stress,  prone  to  exaggeration  and  hjiserbole, 
capable  of  pettiness  and  magnanimity,  mod- 
erately puritanical,  and  distinctly  lacking  in 
style,  flair,  charisma  or  what  have  you. 

We  also  know  that  in  27  years  of  political 
life  he  has  never  been  caught  In  a  He.  He  has 
pushed  and  pulled  on  the  truth,  infuriating 
his  critics  with  his  "trlcklness,"  his  ability 
to  twist  weakness  to  advantage  But  so  far  as 
the  public  record  shows  he's  never  been 
nailed  to  an  out-and-out  falsehood.  If  he 
had  lied  and  been  caught,  by  now  we  surely 
would  have  been  reminded  of  It. 

stretching  the  imagination 
Knowing  him  as  well  as  we  do,  neither 
friend  nor  foe  should  be  able  to  Imagine  him 
vowing,  as  New  York  City  mayoral  candidate 


Mario  Biaggl  did,  that  he  did  not  take  the 
fifth  amendment  In  testimony  before  a  grand 
Jury,  knowing  all  the  while  that  conclusive 
proof  to  the  contrary  was  at  hand.  It  Is  only 
slightly  less  implausible  to  imagine  him 
thinking  he  could  get  away  with  an  un- 
equivocal denial  of  the  Watergate  cover-up; 
he  would  have  to  belle\e  that  men  like  Archi- 
bald Cox.  Elliot  Richardson  and  Sam  Ervln 
would  fall  asleep  whUe  the  network  of 
cover-up  conspirators  remained  silent,  and 
imprisoned.  In  order  to  preserve  his  place  in 
history.  To  a  President  who  spent  his  first- 
term  reading  about  the  most  secret  decisions 
of  his  administration  in  Jack  Anderson's 
column.  It  would  have  taken  monumental 
optimism  to  think  he  could  get  away  with 
It  at  an. 

These  surmises  allow  us  to  assume  the 
President  is  innocent  even  while  we  keep  an 
open  mind  to  his  possible  guilt.  But  there 
are  two  surmises  that  cut  against  the  grain. 
The  first  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon.  If  he  really 
wanted  to  clear  himself  in  a  hurry,  would 
have  Issued  a  definitive  statement  on  what 
really  happened.  As  it  Is,  he  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  who  has  something  to  hide. 
But  If  the  President  did  not  orchestrate  Wa- 
tergate or  his  cover-up,  he  would  no  more  be 
able  to  Issue  a  definite  statement  at  this 
point  than  Is  Sen.  Ervln  or  Mr.  Cox.  To  do  so, 
he  would  have  to  pick  and  choose  among  the 
myriad  statements,  allegations,  recollections, 
and  denials  of  guUt  of  a  host  of  his  subordi- 
nates. This  is  a  process  the  Ervln  Committee 
will  find  difficult  even  after  months  of  exten- 
sive hearings;  for  the  President  to  now  throw 
together  his  theory  of  what  happened  would 
be  as  inappropriate  as  his  1970  faux  pas 
when  he  announced  the  guilt  of  Charles 
Manson  before  the  Jurv  rendered  Its  ver- 
dict. 

The  other  surmise  that  cuts  against  the 
grain  is  that  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  all  these 
dismal  things  were  going  on  all  around  Mr. 
Nixon  at  the  White  House  and  he  didnt 
know  about  them.  Again,  friend  and  foe 
credit  the  man  with  intelligence,  tenacity, 
Inqulsitlveness;  it's  hard  to  believe  these 
virtues  became  inoperative  in  the  face  of 
Watergate. 

Yet  we  learned  from  Mr.  Dean,  the  person 
who  so  far  more  than  any  other  sought  to  im- 
plicate the  President  by  telling  all,  that  the 
President  did  not  understand  "the  full  Im- 
plications" of  the  cover-up  until  March  21 
of  this  year.  The  president  himself  told  us 
that  this  was  the  day  on  which  he  learned 
of  "a  real  possibility  that  some  of  these 
charges  were  true." 

Mr.  Dean,  who  admits  to  being  a  central, 
active  participant  In  the  cover-up,  was  not 
moved  to  tell  the  President  about  those  Im- 
plications from  June  19.  1972  to  March  21. 
The  thrust  of  his  testimony  was  that  he  as- 
sumed all  through  this  period  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  generally  aware  of  White  House  in- 
volvement In  the  cover-up  even  as  he  was  re- 
peatedly telling  the  nation  that  there  was 
none.  It's  also  clear  from  his  testimony  that 
he.  Dean,  also  assumed  the  President  wasn't 
fully  Informed  on  the  specifics  of  the  cover- 
up;  otherwise,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  Mr.  Dean  should  have  been  driven  to 
seek  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Nixon  on  March  21 
In  order  to  catalog  many  of  those  details. 

NO  "FIRST-HAND"  KNOWLEDGE 

No  matter  how  Mr.  Dean  chooses  to  char- 
acterize the  bulk  of  his  testimony,  it  could  in 
no  way  be  considered  "first-hand"  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Nixon's  complicity  In  the  cover- 
up.  Nearly  every  point  he  attempted  to  make 
to  that  end.  beginning  with  his  Sept.  15 
conversation  with  the  President,  rests  solely 
on  his.  Dean's,  Impression  of  what  was  on 
Mr.  Xixon's  mind. 

The  only  evidence  that  fits  into  Sen.  Bak- 
er's category  of  first-hand  knowledge  was  two 
bits  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Nixon,  the  two 
remarks  Mr.  Dean  remembers  as  Mr.  Nixon 
having  made  on  March  13  regarding  a  million 
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dollars  of  hush  money  and  executive  clem- 
ency for  Howard  Hunt. 

The  P>resldent's  recollection  of  these  re- 
marks— as  reflected  In  an  unofficial  second- 
hand account  of  his  meetings  with  Mr.  Dean 
— Is  that  these  subjects  first  came  up  In  his 
March  21  meeting,  and  that  he,  the  President, 
ridiculed  the  Idea  of  paying  blackmail,  and 
that  he  only  then  lewned  from  Mr.  Dean  that 
Charles  Colson  had  discussed  the  idea  of  ex- 
ecutive clemency  with  Hunt. 

These  Impressions  and  recollections  on  Mr. 
Dean's  part  are  nevertheless  damaging  to 
the  President  If  we  are  willing  to  place  a 
higher  degree  of  faith  In  Mr.  Dean's  memory 
than  In  Mr.  Nixon's  veracity.  Yet  If  what  Mr. 
Dean  remembered  discussing  with  Mr.  Nixon 
on  March  13  actually  was  a  part  of  the  March 
21  conversation,  there  Is  no  irresolvable  con- 
flict between   the  two. 

The  fact  that  these  two  Nixon-Dean  talks 
were  only  a  week  apart,  a  frantic  week  for 
Mr.  Dean,  and  that  Mr.  Dean  made  no  notes 
of  them  but  reconstructed  them  from  mem- 
ory in  June,  must  also  weigh  in  the  bei- 
ance.  But  more  than  that,  the  Dean  recollec- 
tion Imparts  a  strange  coloring  to  the  two 
meetings:  the  sequence  has  an  inner  Im- 
plausibillty,  one  that  might  be  credible  only 
if  we  can  believe  Mr.  Dean  looked  on  the 
President  as  a  person  possessed  of  child- 
like naivete. 

On  the  13th,  according  to  Mr.  Dean,  here  Is 
the  President  telling  him  a  million  dollars 
hush  money  Is  no  problem  and  that  Hunt  has 
been  promised  executive  clemency.  A  week 
later.  Mr.  Dean  the  lawyer  sits  down  with  Mr. 
Nixon  the  lawyer  and  explains  to  him  "the 
full  Implications"  of  all  this. 

Along  the  way  in  the  meetmg  of  the  21st, 
Mr.  Dean  Informs  the  President  "that  Kalm- 
bach  had  been  used  to  raise  funds  to  pay 
these  seven  individuals  for  their  silence  .  .  . 
and  for  this  cover-up  to  continue  It  would  re- 
quire more  paying  and  more  money.  I  told 
him  that  the  demands  of  the  convicted  indi- 
viduals were  constantly  Increasing."  Why  did 
Mr.  Dean  bother  to  bring  all  this  up  on  the 
21st  if  Mr.  Nixon  not  only  knew  about  it  a 
week  earlier,  but  also  was  nonchalant  In 
agreeing  to  pay  blackmail? 

The  unofficial  White  House  account  of  that 
Nixon-Dean  meeting  of  the  21st,  as  relayed  to 
the  Ervln  Committee  via  telephone  by  Presi- 
dential Counsel  Fred  Buzhardt,  asserts  that 
Mr.  Dean  "stated  Hunt  was  trying  to  black- 
mall  Ehrllchman  about  Hunt's  prior  plumber 
activities  unless  he  was  paid  what  ultimately 
might  amount  to  $1  million.  The  President 
said  how  could  it  possibly  be  paid.  'What 
makes  you  think  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
that?'  Stated  it  was  blackmail,  that  it  was 
wrong,  that  it  would  not  work,  that  the  truth 
would  come  out  anyway.  Dean  had  said  that 
a  Cuban  group  could  possibly  be  used  to 
transfer  the  payments.  Dean  said  Colson  had 
talked  to  Hunt  about  executive  clemency." 

Two  days  after  this  meeting,  Mr.  Dean 
went  to  Camp  David.  There's  some  disagree- 
ment on  whether  he  was  asked  before  he 
went  or  after  he  got  there  to  write  a  full  re- 
port on  Watergate,  but  no  dispute  that  he 
was  asked  to  write  a  report.  Neither  did  Mr. 
Dean  testify  that  he  was  asked  to  write  a 
doctored  version  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
truth.  Thus,  we  are  supposed  to  believe  that 
the  President  and  his  chief  of  staff,  Mr. 
Haldeman.  were  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Dean 
write  the  indictment  that  would  s\irely  guar- 
antee the  President's  Impeachment. 

Of  coxirse,  what  Mr.  Dean  did  write  at 
Camp  David  (Exhibit  No.  39  in  the  Senate 
Committee)  does  not  form  the  basis  for  arti- 
cles of  Impeachment  against  the  President. 
It  implicates  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Magruder, 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  In  the  Watergate 
cover-up,  but  pins  Watergate  directly  and 
solely  to  G.  Gordon  Llddy:  "He  told  me  that 
this  was  his  operation  that  had  gone  bcul  .  .  , 
I  asked  him  If  anyone  from  the  WH  was  in- 
volved In  any  way  and  he  said  no." 
Furthermore,  instead  of  encompassing  Mr. 


Dean's  alleged  desire  to  end  the  cover-up  and 
remove  the  "cancer"  from  the  presidency, 
his  Camp  David  report  not  only  makes  no 
mention  of  his  "first-hand"  knowledge  of 
President  Nixon's  Involvement,  but  also  ex- 
onerates Charles  Colson.  According  to  Mr. 
Dean's  Senate  testimony.  Mr.  Nixon  himself 
told  Mr.  Dean  on  March  13  that  Hunt  was 
promised  executive  clemency  by  Mr.  Colson. 
Yet  at  Camp  David,  Mr.  Dean  WTltes:  "Col- 
son talked  with  Bittman  (Hunt's  attorney) 
again  and  told  him  that  he  couldn't  give  a 
hard,  and  fixed  commitment  (sic),  but  that 
as  Hunt's  friend  he  would  do  everything  he 
could  to  assist  Hunt  In  getting  clemency  In 
approximately  a  year."  Thus  Mr.  Dean's  story 
in  March  was  far  different  than  It  was  before 
the  Ervln  committee  In  June. 

Mr.  Dean  so  cooly  and  consistently  stuck 
by  the  testimony  he  laid  out  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
he  doesn't  believe  the  story  he  has  told. 
Which  is  why  It  Is  so  generally  agreed  that 
his  testimony  was  "credible,"  that  he  has 
"credibility."  But  it  Is  not  only  possible  that 
his  perspective  has  been  warped  during  the 
passage  from  the  pro-Nlxon  to  the  antl- 
Nlxon  phase  of  his  personal  odyssey.  It  is 
demonstrably  so.  It's  possible  to  believe  he 
has  told  the  truth,  yet  is  not  to  be  believed, 
that  In  reconstructing  the  past  year  from 
memory  he  has  rearranged  the  furniture,  a 
foot  here,  a  foot  there. 

How,  though.  Is  It  possible  that  Richard 
Nixon,  the  smart,  tenacious  pro  of  27  years 
experience,  could  remain  for  so  long  In  the 
dark?  Mr.  Dean  himself  seemed  almost  out- 
raged. In  retrospect,  that  the  President  last 
August  would  tell  the  American  people  that 
he.  Dean,  Counsel  to  the  President,  had  con- 
ducted an  Investigation  of  Watergate  and 
found  no  one  at  the  White  House  Involved. 
He  didn't  conduct  any  investigation,  he  told 
the  Senate  committee,  and  he  hadn't  even 
talked  to  the  President.  Mr.  Dean  Implies  he 
•was  used. 

CtmiOUS     TNCIDENTS 

And  yet,  as  his  Camp  David  memoirs  In- 
dicate, he  talked  to  the  mastermind  of  Wa- 
tergate, G.  Gordon  Liddy,  %nd  Llddy  told 
him  "It  was  his  operation  that  had  gone 
bad,"  that  no  one  at  the  White  House  was 
Involved.  It's  odd  Mr.  Dean  wouldn't  con- 
sider this  an  Important  bit  of  Information 
for  the  President  as  having  been  dug  out  by 
Dean.  Funny,  too,  that  he  could  absolve 
Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler  of  knowing 
the  facts  because  he.  Dean,  kept  Ziegler  in 
the  dark.  Wouldn't  it  be  unusual  if  Mr.  Zleg- 
ler, on  one  of  his  frequent  trips  to  the  Oval 
Office,  hadn't  reported  to  Mr.  Nixon  that 
Mr.  Dean  says  everything  is  okay,  the  White 
House  is  clean?  And  that  throughout  the 
period  to  March  21,  Mr.  Nixon  was  being 
fed  similar  reports  emanating  from  Dean 
and  others. 

As  a  whole,  Mr.  Dean's  testimony,  like  Chi- 
nese food,  was  only  momentarily  filling.  Its 
bland  delivery  made  it  palatable,  but  upon 
a  second  vlewmg  and  third  and  fourth  read- 
ing it  is  unsatisfying.  How  much  more  meaty 
It  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  able  to 
testify  that  last  August,  or  in  September  or 
February,  he  had  confronted  the  President 
with  the  cover-up. 

But  he  never  did  and  so  all  he  really  has 
is  an  impression  that  the  President  knew, 
must  have  known,  and  unrecorded  recollec- 
tions of  conversatioiis  that  took  place  on 
March  13,  or  was  it  the  21st? 

No,  so  far  as  the  Dean  testimony  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  now  easier  to  presume  the  Pres- 
ident's mnocence.  As  It  unfolded,  even  as 
Americans  either  exulted  or  despaired  over 
the  President's  guilt,  a  great  wave  of  relief 
spread  over  that  number  of  us  who  are  stlU 
prepared  to  believe  a  man  we  have  known  for 
most  of  our  lives  than  to  trust  In  the  mo- 
tives, the  memory  and  the  vantage  point  of 
a  young  man  we  have  not  even  known  for  27 
days. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  The  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness has  closed.  Morning  business  has 
closed. 

HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEM  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  1328, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1328)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  feaslbUity  of  a  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  between  the 
cities  of  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Fresno, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  in  the  State  of 
California. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  West 
Coast  Corridor  FeaslbUity  Study  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  an  investi- 
gation and  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  social  advisability,  technical 
feasibility,  and  economic  practicability  of  a 
high-speed  groimd  transportation  system  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Tijuana  in  the  State  of 
Baja  California,  Mexico,  and  Vancouver  to 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  by 
way  of  the  cities  of  Seattle  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  Portland  In  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Fresno,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  carrying  out  such  investigation  and 
study  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

(a)  the  various  means  of  providing  such 
transportation,  including  both  existing  modes 
and  those  under  development,  such  as  the 
tracked  levltatlon  vehicle; 

(b)  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating 
such  a  system,  including  any  acquisition  of 
necessary  rights-of-way; 

(c)  the  environmental  impact  of  such  a 
system  including  the  future  environmental 
Impact  from  air  and  other  transportation 
modes  if  such  a  system  is  not  established; 

(d)  the  factors  which  would  determine  the 
future  adequacy  and  commercial  success  of 
any  such  system,  Including  the  speed  at 
which  It  would  operate,  the  quality  of  service 
which  could  be  offered,  Its  cost  to  potential 
users.  Its  convenience  to  potential  users,  and 
its  ability  to  expand  to  meet  projected  In- 
creases In  demand: 

(e)  the  efficiency  of  energy  utilization  and 
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impact  on  energy  resources  of  such  a  system, 
Including  the  future  Impact  of  existing 
transportation  systems  on  energy  resources 
if  such  a  system  is  not  established; 

(f )  the  ability  of  such  a  system  to  be  in- 
tegrated with  other  local  and  intrastate 
transportation  system,  both  existing  and 
planned.  In  order  to  create  balanced  and 
comprehensive  transit  systems. 

(g)  coordination  with  other  studies  under- 
taken on  the  State  and  local  level; 

(h)  such  other  matters  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  investigation 
and  study  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  consult  with, 
and  give  consideration  to  the  views  of,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  and  regional.  State, 
and  local  transportation  planning  agencies. 

Sec  4.  In  carrying  out  the  Investigation 
and  study  pvu-suant  to  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  other  agreements  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  Institutions,  organizations, 
corporations,  or  Individuals,  without  regard 
to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  study  and  In- 
vestigation pursuant  to  this  Act,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  no  later  than  January  30, 
1976.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  interim 
report  to  the  Congress  on  January  30,  1975. 

Sec  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  this  bill  is  under  controlled  time  of 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distingiushed  minority  leader,  with  30 
minutes  for  amendments,  motions,  or 
appeals. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  me  half 
a  minute? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  my  time  imder  the  bill  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  yield  the  time  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Prox- 

MIRE)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  calling 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 
be  voided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  permitted  to  be  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  and  any 
votes  on  S.  1328:  Thomas  Allison,  Art 
Pankopf  and  Mai  Sterrett;  and  that  Dan 
Jaffe  of  my  staff  also  be  permitted  to  be 
on  the  floor  during  the  consideration  and 
any  votes  on  S.  1328. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  west 
coast  travel  corridors  will  soon  be  facing 
a  transportation  crisis.  All  projections 
predict  an  explosive  growth  in  travel  de- 
mand in  tills  area.  There  is  reason  to 
expect  that  this  steep  increase  in  de- 
mand will  overwhelm  present  and 
planned  transit  systems  on  the  west 
coast  unless  systematic  travel  planning 
for  alternative  systems  is  begim  immedi- 
ately. 

Already  the  San  Francisco-Los  An- 
geles air  corridor  is  the  most  heavily 
traveled  in  the  world.  Furthermore  it  is 
predicted  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  approximately  400  percent  in  air  travel 
in  this  corridor  during  the  years  between 
1970  and  1985. 

Other  corridors  on  the  west  coast  will 
also  soon  be  reaching  saturation  levels. 
In  fact  by  the  year  2000,  California's 
transportation  systems  will  have  to  ac- 
commodate about  200  million  travelers 
per  year — the  rough  equivalent  of  the 
entire  present  population  of  the  United 
States. 

If  immediate  action  is  not  taken,  and 
implanned  transit  growth  is  allowed  to 
occur,  it  can  be  confidently  predicted 
that  there  will  be  severe  environmental 
effects,  including  greatly  increased  air 
and  noise  pollution,  hazardous  and  in- 
efficient travel,  wastage  of  energy  re- 
sources and  serious  travel  curtailments 
which  will  severely  affect  the  economic 
growth  and  quality  of  life  of  the  entire 
west  coast. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  as  legislators 
can  afford  to  let  these  problems  occur. 
S.  1328,  now  before  the  Senate,  would 
help  the  west  coast  meet  these  problems. 
This  legislation  calls  for  an  S8  million 
multimodal  feasibility  study  of  the  trans- 
portation corridors  on  the  west  coast.  The 
study  is  to  make  a  determination  re- 
garding the  social  advisability,  techni- 
cal feasibility,  and  economic  practicabil- 
ity of  high-speed  ground  transportation 
systems  in  these  corridors  along  with  an 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  expansion 
of  existing  transportation  modes  if  such 
alternatives  are  not  developed.  In  car- 
rying out  these  studies,  the  legislation 
places  particular  emphasis  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  environmental  and 
energy  utilization  effects  of  the  various 
transportation  modes.  It  also  mandates  a 
study  of  the  best  methods  of  integra- 
tion of  these  systems  into  intracity  and 
interstate  systems  in  order  to  create  a 
balanced  and  comprehensive  west  coast 
transportation  system. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  quickly 
to  carry  out  these  studies.  Even  a  few 
years  delay  could  have  extreme  adverse 
effects.  Already  a  number  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  the  west  coast  corridor  are 
in  the  process  of  planning  and  develop- 
ing intracity  transit  systems.  As  these 


plans  become  finalized  and  these  compre- 
hensive systems  are  developed,  it  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  integrate 
these  intracity  systems  with  intercity 
regional  networks  which  must  inevitably 
be  developed. 

The  long  leadtimes  necessary  for  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  innovative  in- 
tercity transportation  systems  also  ar- 
gues for  immediate  action.  In  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  1328.  it  was  noted  that  even 
if  planning  were  begun  immediately,  it 
would  be  unlikely  that  an  innovative 
high-speed  ground  system  could  be 
available  until  1985,  by  which  time  travel 
demand  in  California  alone  will  have 
doubled  from  50  to  100  million  trips  an- 
nually. Thus  delay  at  present  will  have 
the  most  crushing  impact  in  future  years 
when  the  most  severe  demands  will  be 
placed  on  these  transit  systems. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  strongly 
emphasize  is  that  S.  1328  is  strictly  a 
feasibility  study.  It  does  not  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  any  later  course 
of  action,  nor  does  It  obligate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  any  way  to  under- 
take any  later  construction  costs.  How- 
ever, if  requests  for  construction  costs 
are  made,  an  objective  feasibility  study 
would  be  an  invaluable  tool  for  Congress 
to  assess  the  validity  and  sensibility  of 
these  requests. 

It  is  illusorj-,  however,  to  believe  that 
If  Congress  ignores  the  need  to  develop 
a  systematic  study  of  west  coast  trans- 
portation we  will  not  have  to  face  even 
Icirger  and  more  insistent  demands  later 
when  unplanned  transportation  growth 
leads  to  a  crisis  situation  in  that  area. 

Furthermore  in  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram, the  total  west  coast  should  be  in- 
vestigated. The  west  coast  is  economi- 
cally and  socially  integrated,  and  if  we 
are  to  develop  meaningful  findings  we 
should  conduct  these  studies  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  allow  us  to  make  projec- 
tion for  the  whole  region. 

Finally,  to  assure  expeditious  study, 
Federal  direction  is  required.  DOT  with 
its  experience  with  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor and  its  general  transit  plarming  ex- 
pertise, is  best  qualified  to  carr>-  out  the 
requirements  of  this  legislation.  DOT  is 
the  most  competent  agency  to  efficiently 
and  quickly  coordinate  a  major  transit 
study  involving  three  States — California, 
Washington,  Oregon — and  two  foreign 
countries — Mexico  and  Canada. 

If  this  important  task  were  left  to 
State  compacts  and  State  agencies,  and 
informal  negotiations  with  the  foreign 
governments,  this  would  undoubtedly 
slow  down  the  completion  of  this  proj- 
ect. In  addition,  it  would  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  inevitably 
have  to  make  its  own  evaluation  of  the 
analysis  which  the  State  agencies  would 
have  accomplished  before  the  Federal 
Government  could  take  any  part  in  any 
planning  and  development  of  a  recom- 
mended system. 

EKDT  control  is  the  best  way  to  insure 
that  the  study  may  later  be  able  to  be 
coordinated  into  a  plan  of  national  ap- 
plicability, and  Federal  funding  will  also 
assure  the  rapid  completion  of  this  im- 
portant project. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  this 
legislation  was  passed  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
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port.  In  fact,  it  passed  with  uiianimous 
support.  It  has  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  States  involved. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  and  confirm 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  has  just  said.  The  legislation 
did  come  out  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee with  the  unanimous  support  of  all 
committee  members. 

We  are  certainly  all  concerned  about 
the  availability  of  high  speed  transpor- 
tation systems  for  people  all  over  this 
country.  I  believe  that  last  week  the 
Senate  passed  an  authorization  for 
availability  and  feasibility  studies  in 
connection  with  the  bicentennial.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  study 
similar  systems  on  the  west  coast  also, 
because  it  is  our  hope  some  day  that  we 
can  tie  together  all  parts  of  the  country 
so  that  people  can  move  around  by 
means  of  surface  transportation. 

Shortly  after  I  leave  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  morning,  I  will  be  attending 
a  meeting  with  officials  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  with  respect  to  EPA  require- 
ments in  air  quality  standards  in  the 
Baltimore,  Md..  region.  They  require 
standards  that  are  impractical  and  are 
incapable  of  being  met  at  the  present 
time  because,  while  it  is  desirable  that 
we  reduce  the  amount  of  vehicular 
traffic  on  the  streets  and  highways, 
there  must  be  an  alternative  mode  of 
transportation  to  move  people  at  high 
speeds  if  we  are  going  to  improve  the 
quality  of  air  through  the  reduction  of 
motor  vehicles. 

I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  under- 
take a  study  of  feasibility  in  connection 
with  cities  on  the  west  coast  through 
high-speed  ground  transportation. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  introducing  this  bUl,  and  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  join  with  us  in  giving 
It  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  for  the  help 
which  he  gave  us  in  committee  in  devel- 
oping the  final  package. 

It  was  clear  when  the  bill  was  first  In- 
troduced that  it  was  of  a  more  modest 
scope  and  included  only  California  cities. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <  Mr.  Magnuson  > .  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  was  enlarged  to  Include  the 
entire  west  coast,  Mexico  and  Canada. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  hearings 
demonstrated  that  right  now  in  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  contracts  for  the  testing  of 
high-speed  surface  transportation  vehi- 
cles that  are  now  going  at  speeds  of  up 
to  185  to  200  miles  an  hour.  They  feel 
that  if  the  test  site  were  longer — since 
they  only  have  6  miles  of  track  now — 
they  would  be  able  to  get  the  vehicles 
which  they  are  now  testing  up  to  speeds 
of  250  miles  an  hour. 

We  know  that  systems  are  available 
elsewhere.  In  France,  for  Instance,  they 


are  presently  utilizing  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  a  surface  transportation  system 
that  goes  185  miles  an  hour.  It  is  clean. 
It  is  relatively  quiet.  Certainly  it  is  no 
louder  and  the  impact  of  the  sound  is  no 
worse  than  a  train.  It  is  smooth.  And  it 
has  great  acceptability  on  the  part  of  the 
French  traveling  public. 

We  are  behind  in  this  country,  and  we 
ought  to  catch  up.  I  am  one  person  who 
believes  that  the  study  we  will  be  doing 
on  the  west  coast,  similar  to  the  study 
we  did  on  the  east  coast,  could  at  some 
future  point  be  fitted  into  an  overall  na- 
tional transportation  plan. 

It  does  not  do  any  good  to  say  that  we 
have  to  have  a  national  plan  before  we 
go  ahead  with  these  components.  Some 
people  are  making  the  argioment  that 
nothing  can  be  done  in  these  corridors 
that  are  severely  impacted  right  now  as 
a  result  of  too  many  travelers  using  out- 
moded modes  of  transportation  until  we 
have  an  overall  regional  transportation 
study. 

Much  as  I  favor  the  concept  of  a  na- 
tional transportation  study,  it  does  not 
seem  wise  that  we  should  not  move 
ahead  vigorously  in  areas  where  we  have 
very  serious  problems.  On  the  east  coast, 
as  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  has  pointed  out,  we  also 
have  serious  problems. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  the  approach 
he  has  taken  and  for  the  help  he  gave 
us  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  wrong. 
It  is  ill-conceived,  it  is  wasteful,  and  it 
is  a  Federal  giveaway. 

It  authorizes  $8  million  for  a  feasibil- 
ity study  of  rapid  transit  for  the  com- 
plete length  of  the  west  coast — in  fact, 
all  the  way  from  Tijuana,  Mexico,  to 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  this  legis- 
lation should  not  pass.  It  is  a  giveaway  to 
the  West  Coast  States — there  are  many 
other  areas  which  need  this  help  as 
much  or  more,  as  I  shall  show.  It  sets  a 
poor  precedent  by  getting  the  Federal 
Government  into  funding  intercity  rapid 
transit,  something  it  has  not  done  before 
except  for  demonstration  projects.  It 
covers  miles  of  mountainous  regions  with 
low  populations.  And  the  authorization 
is  way  too  high.  The  administration  op- 
poses it. 

This  legislation— which  could  be  the 
beginning  of  billions  of  dollars  of  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government — was 
considered  in  1  day  of  hearings  in  Cali- 
fornia which  are  not  even  printed  yet. 

Let  me  elaborate  some  of  the^e  objec- 
tions: 

First.  Federal  giveaway.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  completed  this 
past  January  a  study  titled  "High  Speed 
Groimd  Transportation  Alternatives 
Study."  This  study  made  an  analv.<;is  of 
the  development  of  ground  transporta- 
tion—including rail  and  levitated  ve- 
hicles— and  their  pos.'^ible  use  in  trans- 
portation corridors  across  the  country. 

One  part  of  the  studv  included  a  rank- 
ing of  these  corridors  according  to  the 
desirability  of  building  high-speed 
ground  transpnartation  within  them. 
What  did  this  ranking  show?  First,  the 


Boston-to- Washington  route,  now  served 
by  the  Metroliner,  came  out  way  in  front. 
After  it  came: 

First.  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego; 

Second.  New  York  to  Buffalo; 

Third.  Chicago  to  Milwaukee; 

Fourth.  Pittsburgh  to  Detroit; 

Fifth.  Washington  to  Norfolk; 

Sixth.  Hartford  to  New  York; 

Seventh.  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento; 

Eighth.  Chicago  to  Detroit; 

Ninth.  Los  Angeles  to  Las  Vegas; 

Tenth.  Cleveland  to  Cincinnati; 

Eleventh.  Los  Angeles  to  San  Fran- 
cisco; 

Twelfth.  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia; 

Thirteenth.  Chicago  to  St.  Louis; 

Fourteenth.  Tampa  to  Orlando;  and 

Fifteenth.  Seattle  to  Portland. 

Considering  this  list,  which  shows  the 
order  in  which  rapid  transit  should  be 
built,  there  are  three  segments  of  the 
west  coast  route.  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Diego  ranks  first.  That  area  needs  rapid 
transit,  and  it  will  get  it  since  the  State 
of  California  has  already  been  studying 
intensively  that  corridor. 

It  is  beyond  me  to  understand  what 
this  enormous  study,  covering  all  the  way 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  will  contribute 
to  the  understanding  of  that  route, 
which,  as  I  say,  is  already  being  studied 
intensively  by  the  State  of  California. 

Then  we  skip  way  down  to  No.  7  for 
San  Francisco  to  Sacramento.  That  cor- 
ridor has  also  been  studied  intensively  by 
the  State.  No.  11  is  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco.  As  any  California  traveler 
knows,  that  is  a  long  route,  and  moun- 
tainous. This  has  not  been  studied  by  the 
State.  And  way  down  at  No.  15  is  Seattle 
to  Portland,  another  part  of  this  authori- 
zation. 

But  this  bill  ignores  all  the  other  cities 
on  that  list — Chicago,  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  Hartford, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Tam- 
pa, Orlando.  All  these  cities  have  a  higher 
priority  than  some  of  those  on  the  west 
coast.  This  is  even  Ignoring  the  out-of- 
the-way  Sacramento-Portland  leg  which 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  au- 
thorizes. 

So  Senators  can  see  why  I  say  this  is  a 
west  coast  giveaway.  It  ignores  the  parts 
of  the  country  that  need  help  the  most. 

Second.  Poor  precedent.  So  far,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  not 
funded  studies  or  construction  of  inter- 
city rapid  transit,  except  for  demonstra- 
tion projects.  Some  funds  apparently  also 
got  mixed  in  with  State  funds  for  a  study 
of  the  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento  cor- 
ridor, against  the  intention  of  DOT.  This 
bill  makes  a  major  authorization  in  this 
new  area.  It  enlarges  Federal  responsi- 
bility. We  should  not  do  this  in  a  piece- 
meal way,  but  rather  consider  the  issue 
comprehensively. 

Third.  Administration  opposition. 
Mostly  because  this  bill  sets  a  poor  prece- 
dent, the  administration  flatly  opposes 
this  authorization.  Last  month  in  Cali- 
fornia, Milton  Klein,  associate  adminis- 
trator of  DOT'S  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, testified  against  the  authoriza- 
tion. These  hearings  have  not  even  been 
printed  yet.  They  are  not  available  to  us; 
we  are  acting  without  the  record. 

Fourth.  Not  multi-modal.  Another  in- 
teresting aspect  of  this  legislation  came 
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up  in  those  hearings.  Most  witnesses  tes- 
tified that  air  transportation  would 
probably  be  better  than  ground  rapid 
transit  along  parts  of  the  proposed  route. 
But  the  bill  as  written  directs  a  study 
only  of  ground  transportation;  air  trans- 
port would  be  considered  only  as  a  side 
effect.  Senator  Tunney  criticized  this  as- 
pect of  his  own  bill.  But  it  has  not  been 
corrected. 

Fifth.  Excessive  authorization.  The  au- 
thorization in  this  bill  is  for  $8  million. 
This  is  a  relatively  small  figure,  and  it  is 
only  an  authorization.  But  it  is  way  out 
of  proportion  to  what  it  should  be.  The 
feasibility  study  for  the  east  coast 
corridor — including  as  large  a  popula- 
tion and  as  many  major  cities  as  the 
west  coast — cost  $12  million.  But  DOT 
staff  say  that  at  least  80  percent  of  this 
$12  million  went  to  develop  the  meth- 
odology for  the  study.  That  methodol- 
ogy can  be  used  again — it  does  not  have 
to  be  duplicated.  So  the  substantive  work 
for  the  east  coast  cost  $2.4  million.  Why 
should  the  west  coast  study  cost  more 
than  three  times  that  amount? 

We  will  need  rapid  transit  In  many  of 
our  transportation  corridors — there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  we  should  not  be 
authorizing  these  studies  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  We  need  to  consider  the  national 
need  and  make  decisions  on  that  basis, 
not  on  the  basis  of  political  pull  of  single 
States,  or  the  ability — which  is  very  con- 
siderable indeed — of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney).  Mr.  Tunney 
has  my  admiration  and  respect.  He  is  a 
very  effective  legislator.  He  does  a  great 
deal  for  his  State.  But  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  not  the  way  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  legislate. 

I  also  question  this  expenditure  at  this 
time  of  budgetary  austerity.  We  are  cut- 
ting back  on  housing,  health,  social  serv- 
ices. Studies  show  that  most  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  transportation  will 
be  from  recreational  users.  This  $8  mil- 
lion will  start  to  help  Californians  take 
vacations  when  funding  for  decent  hous- 
ing and  medical  research  is  being  slashed. 
Is  this  any  way  to  set  our  priorities? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
this  authorization. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HATFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished  ' 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  . 
I  appreciate  the  concern  expressed  by 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Proxmire)  about  what  he  considers  to  be 
a  piecemeal  approach,  and  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  I  discussed  the 
possibility  of  a  high-speed  transporta- 
tion system  between  Eugene,  Oreg.,  and 
Bellingham.  Wash.  We  both  have  seen 
development  along  that  corridor,  both  in 
population  and  in  Industry,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  auxiliary  services  that  must  be 
provided  to  growing  communities.  We 
obviously  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
transportation  system  that  was  needed. 


In  addition,  we  have  also  been  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  a  monorail  sys- 
tem between  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and 
Portland,  Oreg.,  just  across  the  Columbia 
River,  imder  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Severe  traffic  congestion  has 
created  problems  for  both  cities. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  I  introduced  this  bill  earlier 
just  for  the  State  of  California.  Thus, 
we  had  three  such  piecemeal  proposals. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  then  amended  the  bill  to  in- 
clude Oregon  and  Washington,  because 
we  did  not  want  such  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach, and  that  was  what  we  were 
getting. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  call  it  piece- 
meal when  we  are  discussing  the  entire 
west  coast,  which  is  a  very  extensive  and 
distinct  territory,  from  Tijuana  to  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia.  So  I  would  re- 
ject the  argument  that  this  is  piecemeal. 
It  is  just  the  opposite  of  piecemeal;  it  is 
an  integrated  approach  to  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  a  very  important  section 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin made  the  statement  that  the  bill 
suggests  we  are  studying  just  a  surface 
transportation  sytem,  rather  than  ap- 
plying a  multi-modal  approach.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  the  following  facts  are  con- 
tained in  the  report.  We  have  approved 
amendments  in  the  committee,  and  one 
of  the  amendments  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee was  that  this  study  should  be 
one  that  is  on  balanced  and  comprehen- 
sive transit  systems,  which  is  the  multi- 
modal approach.  I  know  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  was  not  on  that 
committee  and  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  himself  with  the  de- 
liberations of  the  committee.  But  that  is 
in  the  report.  The  point  he  made,  al- 
though applicable  to  the  bill  introduced, 
is  not  applicable  to  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  at  that  point.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  page  3  of  the  bill,  lines  21 
to  23  which  indicates  that  this  is  for 
the— 

technical  feasibility,  and  economic  practl- 
cabUlty  of  a  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion system  •    *    • 

The  Senator  knows  perfectly  well  that 
we  can  say  all  we  want  to  in  the  report 
and  we  can  make  all  the  legislative  his- 
tory we  want  to  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  what  really  is  the  cutting  edge 
and  what  determines  where  the  money 
will  be  spent  is  what  the  law  itself  says. 
This  is  what  the  law  says,  regardless  of 
the  good  sentiments  that  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  report. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize a  second  point,  in  addition  to  the 
thesis  that  this  is  a  long-term  and  a  very- 
comprehensive,  rather  than  a  piecemeal 
approach.  We  should  undertake  such  a 
study  before  we  encounter  greater  trans- 
portation crises  along  the  Pacific  coast 
than  we  have  encountered  up  to  the 
present.  Too  often  we  wait  until  the  crisis 
is  upon  us  before  we  make  our  projec- 


tions, programs,  or  plans.  This  bill  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  an 
area  of  the  country  that  is  developing 
very  rapidly.  We  already  have  spotty 
crisis  areas,  but  by  acting  now  we  can 
make  projects  and  plans  and  avoid 
greater  crises  than  those  we  have  seen 
on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

I  would  also  indicate  that  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs at  the  present  time  we  are  consid- 
ering a  very  interesting  set  of  bills  that 
are  closely  related.  One  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive land  use  planning  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  to  pass  Congress  has 
been  acted  on  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  then  by 
the  full  Senate  in  which  we  have  jisked 
the  States  to  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
program  for  all  land  use.  An  important 
facet  of  this  involves  transportation. 

There  is  a  second  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  set  up  Federal  corridors 
and  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  designate  Federal  corridors 
for  groimd  lines,  pipelines,  electric  trans- 
mission, other  means  of  transporting 
energy,  and  all  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  land.  Our  committee  recognizes 
we  have  wasted  much  of  our  land  in  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  all  rights-of-way, 
and  without  comprehensive  planning 
either  in  transportation  or  in  the  field  of 
energy  transmission. 

So,  consequently,  with  this  kind  of 
trend  and  direction  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, it  seems  to  me  that  S.  1328  reflects 
such  trends.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
kind  of  programing  and  planning  for  a 
specific  use  of  land,  and  for  the  specific 
needs  of  transportation  and  right-of- 
way.  We  are  attempting  to  recover  from 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  in  projecting 
corridors  for  transporting  energy  and 
other  uses  of  our  land.  This  bill,  s'.  1328 
complements  the  others. 

So  I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  in 
my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  good,  pro- 
gressive, modem,  and  forward-looking 
piece  of  legislation.  We  should  act  on  it 
now  in  order  to  save  money  and  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  that 
we  already  have  seen  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. Therefore,  we  want  to  avoid  those 
mistakes  on  the  western  seaboard. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  this 
measure  this  morning. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  lust  a 
couple  of  quick  points  to  clear  up  for  the 
record  some  misunderstandings  that  may 
be  created  as  a  result  of  the  speech  made 
by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

One  thing  that  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  my  friend  is  that  this  bill  assumes 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  multimodal 
study,  including  the  use  of  air  transit. 

Now  I  should  like  to  point  out  in  the 
bill  and  in  the  report,  the  legislation  says 
that  the  Secretary  shall  consider: 

(a)  the  various  means  of  providing  such 
transportation.  Including  both  existing  modes 
and  those  under  development,  such  as  the 
tracked  levltatlon  vehicle:   •   •   • 

Including  air  transportation, 
(joing  on  further  down  in  the  bill: 
(f)  the  ability  of  such  a  system  to  be  Inte- 
grated with  other  local  and  Intrastate  trans- 
portation system,  both  existing  and  planned. 
In  order  to  create  balanced  and  compre- 
hensive transit  systems. 
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That  includes  air  transportation  and 
I  presume  it  also  Includes  transportation 
over  water  or  on  land — any  kind  of 
transportation. 

Section  3  states: 

In  carrying  out  the  Investigation  and 
study  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  consult  with,  and  give 
consideration  to  the  views  of,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation,  and  regional.  State,  and  local 
transportation  planning  agencies. 

So  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  multimodal 
approach  which  is  envisioned  by  the  bill. 

I  did  not  want  the  Record  to  go  out 
without  that  kind  of  correction,  because 
it  is  clearly  important  that  we  under- 
stand   what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

I  might  also  add  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  Congress  has  used  general  rev- 
enue funds  for  such  a  regional  study,  as 
was  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  In  the  northeast  corridor 
study,  which  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  the  late  1960's,  they  spent  $12 
million.  This  is  $8  million.  Even  though 
we  have  had  inflation  in  the  intervening 
years,  we  are  asking  for  one-third  less 
money. 

So  that  is  just  not  accurate. 

With  respect  to  the  opposition  of  the 
associate  administrator  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration.  I  must  say 
that  his  was  one  of  the  most  confused 
pieces  of  testimony  I  have  ever  listened 
to.  For  instance,  he  was  not  even  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  partially  funding 
smaller  regional  studies  in  the  State  of 
California.  When  I  suggested  to  him  that 
this  was  the  case  he  indicated  that  he 
had  previously  been  unaware  of  it. 

So  the  fact  is  that  the  administration 
did  not  oppose  the  concept — and  this  is 
In  the  record  of  the  hearings — of  having 
this  kind  of  study  made.  What  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  did  oppose  was  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  putting  up  the  money.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  he  opposed  it.  OMB  probably 
gave  him  his  marching  orders.  The  fact 
is,  the  only  way  we  will  have  a  study  of 
this  kind  is  a  Federal  study,  and  that 
cannot  be  done  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need, 
but  I  shall  not  take  very  long.  I  just 
want  to  make  a  few  more  points.  The 
Senator  makes  the  best  possible  case.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  bill  there  is  reference 
CO  air  travel  and  other  transportation 
modes,  specifically  on  page  4  of  the  bill, 
lines  11  to  13,  where  there  is  a  specific 
reference  to  consideration  of  air  and 
other  transportation  modes. 

But  the  thrust  of  this  legislation,  the 
main  body  of  the  legislation  is  the  study 
of  the  "economic  practicability  of  a  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Tijuana  in  the  State 
of  Baja  California,  Mexico,  and  Van- 
couver in  the  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia— in  carrying  out  such  investigation 
and  study  the  Secretary  shall  consider—" 

So  that  he  may  consider  this,  in  carry- 
ing it  out.  But,  there  is  no  indication 
that  this  will  be  a  "front  and  center" 
matter.  It  is  not  multimodal  In  that 
sense. 

Of  course,  any  consideration  of  the 


need  for  groimd  transportation  would 
have  to  consider  air  transportation  and 
any  other  kind  of  transportation.  But 
the  central  part  of  the  study  is  certainly 
directed  at  one  kind  of  transportation — 
speciflcally  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation. 

I  might  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon,  for  whom  I  have  very  great  re- 
spect, that  when  I  say  "piecemeal"  I 
mean  that  what  we  need  is  in  some  way 
to  relate  this  to  the  needs  of  the  whole 
coimtry.  If  this  were  for  the  midwest 
only,  it  would  be  wrong,  or  for  another 
section  of  the  country,  it  would  be  wrong. 
But  this  is  for  the  west  coast. 

I  point  out  that  the  New  York-Buffalo 
route  has  far  more  traffic  than  most  of 
the  areas  on  the  west  coast  that  would 
be  studied  or  Chicago-Milwaukee — In  my 
own  State;  Pittsburgh-Detroit;  Wash- 
ington-Norfolk; Hartford-New  York; 
Pittsburgh-Philadelphia;  Chicago-St. 
Louis;  or  Tampa-Orlando. 

Under  the  circumstances,  to  simply 
single  out  the  west  coast,  now  that  we 
have  already  completed  a  study  of  the 
east  coast,  and  to  leave  out  the  central 
part  of  the  country  seems  to  me  piece- 
meal and  unwise.  Congress  should  have  a 
notion  of  the  total  priority  system.  Where 
should  we  go  next?  The  study  that  has 
been  made  to  date  indicates,  at  least  on 
preliminary  basis,  that  these  other  areas 
have  a  far  greater  claim.  More  peo- 
ple live  there  and  more  people  would 
travel  in  these  areas  than  would  travel 
in  the  very  beautiful  part  of  our  coimtry 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  so  ably 
represents. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  >1eld. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  that  point; 
but  does  he  not  agree  that  it  is  going  to 
take  perhaps  a  different  technology  and 
a  great  deal  more  money  with  respect 
to  the  concentrations  of  population  that 
exist  in  these  other  areas,  in  the  very 
heavily  populated  areas  the  Senator  has 
mentioned? 

Does  he  not  agree  that  to  forestall  the 
high  cost  of  such  transportation  in  an 
area  of  the  countrj'  that  is  yet  to  be  as 
heavily  populated,  has  not  yet  achieved 
that  population,  but  whose  rate  of  growth 
is  projected  to  be  31  percent  between 
1970  and  1990.  proiected  here  for  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  as  an  example  of 
two  States;  that  before  we  reach  that 
population  and  have  to  displace  people 
and  industries  and  again  go  to  the  ex- 
tremely high  cost  of  putting  in  a  trans- 
portation system,  it  would  be  far  more 
economical  to  investigate  and  study  such 
a  program  now.  and  plan  ahead  and  ac- 
commodate that  growth? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  think  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  on  the 
right  track  in  opposing  this  legislation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  west  coast  should 
benefit  from  the  study  that  has  been 
made  on  the  east  coast.  There  we  found 
that  80  percent  of  the  fimds  had  to  be 
used  to  develop  methodology'.  Having  de- 
veloped that  methodology,  then  we  have 
a  system,  a  basis,  for  studying  the  west 
coast,  the  Middle  West,  the  mid-Atlantic 
area,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me  that 


we  can  learn  from  all  these  studies  to 
have  a  better  basis,  a  wiser  basis,  for 
studying  any  particular  area  of  the 
coimtry. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
while  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  are 
not  intensely  populated,  others  are  in- 
tensely populated — among  the  most  in- 
tensely populated  in  the  entire  country. 
That  is  particularly  true  of  the  situation 
we  have.  We  have  all  kinds  of  population 
situations  on  the  west  coast,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  could  not  apply  the 
methodology  we  have  already  developed 
wisely  in  determining  what  kind  of  na- 
tional system  we  should  have,  rather 
than  do  it  under  what  seems  to  be 
a  piecemeal — one-section-of-the-coun- 
try — method.  It  is  true  that  one  can  find 
an  even  more  piecemeal  method  if  it  is 
confined  to  one  State,  and  one  can  argue 
that  this  is  better,  having  been  expanded; 
but  still  it  is  piecemeal  as  compared  with 
a  truly  national  study. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  by  utilizing  methodology 
that  is  developed  out  of  a  study,  if  it  is 
applicable  to  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  to  our  benefit  generally.  But 
do  we  have  to  wait  for  methodology  at 
this  point?  The  Department  already  has 
methodology.  We  have  developed  that 
out  of  these  experiences  on  the  east 
coast. 

All  I  am  saying  at  this  point  is  that 
we  should  see  If  we  can  apply  this  to 
the  western  seaboard.  We  do  have  dif- 
ferences of  geography,  differences  of 
population,  and  other  differences.  It  will 
be  much  to  our  economic  benefit  if  we 
act  now  rather  than  wait  until  we  be- 
come more  intensely  populated,  or  until 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
been  able  to  move  on  a  total  national 
basis. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  we  are  proceeding  to  seek  funds  to 
study  these  other  parts  of  the  western 
coast  that  I  mentioned  earlier.  We  are 
investigating  funding  to  work  on  a  Port- 
land-Vancouver monorail,  and  we  hope 
to  get  those  funds.  We  have  discussed 
application  and,  we  are  encouraged. 

We  are  moving  piecemeal  now.  even 
within  the  region.  It  would  be  far  more 
economical  to  move  on  a  total  regional 
basis  at  this  time  than  to  wait  for  a 
wholly  national  program  which  may  not 
be  as  applicable  to  one  section  or  region, 
.  due  to  geography  and  transportation 
problems  that  exist  there  now.  We  should 
move  ahead  rather  than  have  to  wait  for 
a  national  approach  to  develop  an  ap- 
proach that  might  not  apply  to  our  dif- 
ferent and  unique  problems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  a  very  interesting  finding 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
their  January  1973  study.  They  found 
that  if  we  begin  operations  of  a  mass 
transit  system  in  the  Portland-Seattle 
area,  in  1985  the  cost  would  be  $422 
million.  If  we  were  to  postpone  it,  if  we 
were  to  begin  it  in  1995,  10  years  later, 
the  cost  would  not  be  more;  it  would  be 
far  less.  It  would  be  about  a  third  less. 
It  would  be  $152  million.  The  reason  is 
that  far  more  people  would  be  there  and 
it  would  be  on  a  basis  which  would  make 
it  much  more  economical,  much  more 
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efficient.  For  that  reason,  it  would  seem 
far  wiser,  from  the  economic  standpoint 
and  the  efficiency  standpoint,  to  postpone 

the  study. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  comparing  apples  to 
oranges.  We  are  talking  about  an  actual 
system  of  transportation.  This  is  only  a 
feasibility  study.  We  are  not  talking 
about  construction  at  ttiis  point.  Depend- 
ing on  what  kind  of  system  is  needed,  we 
cannot  talk  about  our  needs.  We  are 
talking  in  this  bill  of  a  feasibility  study 
to  meet  the  needs  and  to  help  find  the 
best  method  of  transportation  that  will 
meet  our  region's  future  needs.  Then  we 
can  talk  about  figures.  We  won't  have  the 
system;  we  only  will  have  a  study. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Here  is  where  we 
have  different  opinions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  cannot  justify  spending  $1  mil- 
lion unless  we  have  a  clear  justification 
to  do  so.  When  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation shows  us  how  we  would  be  bet- 
ter served  if  we  postponed  construction 
until  a  later  date,  why  should  not  we 
wait  for  a  later  date  for  the  study  itself. 
We  have  so  many  needs  and  we  are  in 
such  a  serious  condition  of  inflation  that, 
particularly  on  the  basis  of  the  findings, 
a  $8  million  study  would  be  more  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  coming 
from  a  public  lands  State  and  from  a  re- 
gion which  has  many  public  works,  I  can 
say  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  study  and  the  construction  it- 
self— we  can  draw  an  analogy  between 
authorization  and  appropriation.  We 
only  are  asking  for  a  study  at  this  time- 
not  appropriations — we  expect  to  have 
the  construction  work  come  later  if  it  is 
feasible.  But  we  often  have  found  that 
after  a  study  for  feasibility,  there  is  a 
long  time  before  construction  moneys  are 
made  available.  It  may  even  be  necessary 
to  have  a  new  feasibility  study,  because 
there  has  been  such  a  large  lapse  of  time 
between  the  feasibility  study  and  the 
construction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  follow  the 
Senator  completely.  If  we  are  not  going 
to  have  this  system  until  1995.  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  more  efficient 
at  that  time,  it  makes  no  sense  to  me 
to  make  a  study  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  senti- 
ment of  the  body.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
should  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  most  excellent  work  on  the  bill.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  California  and 
to  all  who  live  and  work  on  the  west 
coast. 

In  response  to  some  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
I  should  like  to  tell  him  that  this  proposal 
Is  important  to  the  people  who  live  else- 
where and  have  similar  transportation 
problems.  I  think  that  as  we  develop  a 
system  in  California,  we  will  develop  a 
system  that  can  help  to  resolve  transpor- 
tation problems  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  the  past  decade,  intercity  traffic 
in  California  has  doubled,  from  25 
to  50  million  travelers.  It  has  been  esti- 


mated that  this  growth  rate  will  accele- 
rate until  by  1990  as  many  as  125  million 
travelers  will  be  jamming  the  highways 
and  the  skyways  of  California. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  this  morning 
will  make  it  possible  to  plan  a  better  al- 
ternative for  the  millions  of  people  who 
will,  because  of  the  increasing  travel  in- 
volved in  business,  and,  too,  because  of 
growing  affluence  and  leisure  time,  need 
to  or  will  be  able  to  afford  to  travel  more 
in  the  future.  The  biU  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  study  the  feas- 
ibility of  developing  a  liigh-speed  ground 
transportation  system  that  can  efficiently 
and  rapidly  allow  people  to  travel  the 
west  coast  corridor  from  San  Diego  to 
Seattle  and  Vancouver. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  with  a  commit- 
ment now  of  the  resources  necessary  to 
study  the  transportation  problem  on  the 
west  coast,  we  can  develop  in  the  next 
several  decades  a  mode  of  ground  trans- 
portation that  is  economically  competi- 
tive with  other  means  of  transportation 
and  that  is  clean,  quiet  and  energ>'-efli- 
cient.  Faced  today  with  staggering  ques- 
tions about  future  supplies  of  energy  and 
with  air  and  noise  pollution  growing 
threats  to  our  health  and  welfare,  these 
goals  must  be  pursued.  Thus  this  effort 
in  California  can  develop  a  pattern  that 
can  be  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  all  our 
States.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  S.  1328 
so  that  we  can  begin  this  important  work. 
Again,  I  praise  my  colleague  for  his 
work  on  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  those  remarks.  I  want 
the  Senate  to  know  that  without  his 
help  this  legislation  could  not  have 
reached  the  point  that  it  has  reached.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  Senator's  efforts 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  but  first  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  for  his  diligence  in  high- 
lighting our  national  transportation 
needs,  particularly  in  the  areas  not  cov- 
ered by  this  bill.  I  know  how  conscious 
he  is  of  those  needs.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  I  wish  to 
state  that  if  he  has  any  desire  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  would  take  care 
of  those  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
transportation  of  the  people  in  those 
parts  of  the  country,  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  work  with  him  to  assure 
that  such  legislation  would  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Frankly,  I  was  think- 
ing of  an  amendment  to  this  legislation 
which  would  include  Milwaukee,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  I  know 
that  this  is  not  the  measure  on  which  to 
do  so.  Under  the  circmnstances  we  will 
postpone  that  until  later.  I  must  oppose 
this,  as  the  Senator  understands. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.' 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 
So  the  bill  (S.  1328)  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  between 
the  cities  of  Tiajuana  in  the  Stat*  of 
Baja  California,  and  Vancouver  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  Canada, 
by  way  of  the  cities  of  Seattle  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  Portland  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco, 
Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  In 
the  State  of  California." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BICENTENNIAL  COINS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  S.  1141,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  bill  was  stated  by  title  as  follows: 
A  bill  iS.  1141)  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  dale  emblematic  of  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  American  Revolution  lor  dollars 
and  half  dcillars. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  reverse  side  of  all  dollnr.  half  dol- 
lar, and  quarter  dollar  coins  minted  for  Is- 
suance on  or  after  July  4,  1975.  and  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  determine  shall  bear  a  design  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  emblematic  of 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  All  dollar,  half  dollar,  and  quarter 
dollar  coins  minted  for  Issuance  between  July 
4,  1975,  and  January  1.  1977,  shall  bear  "1776- 
1976"  in  lieu  of  the  date  of  coinage;  and  all 
dollar,  half  dollar,  and  quarter  dollar  coins 
minted  thereafter  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  de:ermhie  shall 
bear  a  date  emblematic  of  the  Bicentennial 
in  addition  to  the  date  of  coinage. 

Sec.  3.  Nothwithstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
coin  and  Issue  or  cause  to  be  sold,  between 
July  4,  1975.  and  January  1.  1977.  special  gold 
coins  conunemoratlng  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  such  design,  In  such 
denomination,  in  such  quantities  (not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  million  pieces),  and  contain- 
ing such  other  metals,  as  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  coins  minted  under  this  section 
may  be  sold  to  and  held  by  the  public,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized, 
by  regulation,  to  limit  the  number  of  gold 
pieces  which  any  one  person  may  purchase. 
Sec.  4.  Notwlth.standlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  with  respect  to  the  design  of  coins, 
the  Secretary  shall  mint  for  Issuance  between 
July  4.   1975,  and   January  1,   1977,  at  least 
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sixty  million  sUver-clad  alloy  coins  author- 
ized under  section  101(a)  of  the  Coinage  Act 
of  196S,  commemorating  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  American  Revolution,  of  such  design.  In 
such  denomination,  and  containing  such 
quantities  of  such  other  metals  as  he  deter- 
mines appropriate.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized,  by  regulation,  to  lim- 
it the  number  of  silver  coins  minted  under 
this  section  which  any  one  person  may  pur- 
chase. Coins  minted  under  this  section  shall 
be  treated  as  pieces  subject  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  piece  limitation  con- 
tained In  section  101(d)  of  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1965.  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  limita- 
tion. 

Src.  5.  Until  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  mints  of  the  United 
States  are  adequate  for  the  production  of 
ample  supplies  of  coins  and  medals,  any  fa- 
cility of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  may  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  medals  and  coins. 

See.  6.  In  connection  with  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  manufacture 
and  distribute  numismatic  Items.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  numismatic  Items  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  current  appropriation  for 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  handling  of 
such  Items. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it 's  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  reminds  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  time  for  debate  on  this  bill 
is  limited  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  or  their 
designees,  with  time  on  any  amendment, 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  limited  to  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I  yield 
time  on  this  side  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  S.  1141,  would  provide  special  coin- 
age to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  American  Revolution.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  our  history  that  the  Treasury 
Department  has  proposed  a  change  in 
our  coinage  to  honor  an  historical  event. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  our  commit- 
tee, would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  chose  new  designs  repre- 
sentative of  that  crucial  period  in  our 
Nation's  history.  These  new  designs 
would  be  used  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
dollar,  half  dollar,  and  quarter  coins. 
The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  addi- 
tion of  a  date,  1776-1976,  on  these  coins. 
The  commemorative  coins  will  be  minted 
for  issue  between  July  4,  1975  and  Janu- 
ary 1.  1977. 

To  secure  a  fitting  design  to  be  used 
on  these  coins,  the  Treasury  Department 
will  conduct  a  design  competition.  It  is 
expected  that  our  foremost  artists  will 
compete  in  this  contest. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  for  the 
minting  of  two  special  coins  during  the 
Bicentermial  period.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  directed  to  issue  at  least 
60  million  silver-clad  alloy  coins  com- 


memorating the  Bicentennial  of  such 
design,  denomination,  and  content  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate.  The 
coins  will  be  struck  from  silver  current- 
ly held  by  the  mint.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  also  authorized,  but  not  di- 
rected to  mint  special  gold  commemora- 
tive Bicentennial  coins.  The  Secretary  Is 
given  freedom  to  determine  the  denomi- 
nation and  content  of  the  gold  coins  be- 
cause of  the  high  rate  of  fluctuation  of 
the  price  of  gold. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  of  S.  1141 

S.  1141  Is  a  committee  bill  containing  parts 
of  S.  422.  S.  1927,  and  S.  1928.  Hearings  were 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Minting 
and  Coinage  on  June  6,  1973. 

This  bin  would  authorize  the  Treasury 
to  change  the  design  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  dollar,  half  dollar  and  quarter  dollar 
coins  to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  American  Revolution  between  July  4, 
1975  and  January  1,  1977. 

Section  2  directs  that  all  coins  covered  by 
the  bill  wUl  bear  "1776-1976"  in  place  of  the 
date  of  coinage. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  mint  special  gold  coins  com- 
memorating the  Bicentennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  Secretary  is  given  free- 
dom to  determine  the  denomination  and  con- 
tent because  of  the  high  rate  of  fluctuation 
of  the  price  of  gold. 

Section  4  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Issue  at  least  60  million  silver- 
clad  alloy  coins  commemorating  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution  of  such 
design,  denomination,  and  content  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate.  The  coins 
win  be  struck  from  sliver  currently  held  by 
the  mint. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  u.se 
any  facility  of  the  mint  for  the  manufacture 
of  medals  and  coins,  assuring  that  the  mint 
will  have  the  capability  of  striking  the  vol- 
ume of  coins  necessary  for  the  Bicentennial 
celebration. 

Section  6  allows  the  Treasury  to  manu- 
facture and  distribute  numLsmatic  items 
with  proceeds  being  reimbursed  to  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  for  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing and  handling  such  items. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  my  side  from 
time  on  general  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

On  page  2.  line  19,  after  the  word  "au- 
thorized," insert  the  words  "and  directed". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 


-  Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  iinanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Sokol  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  this  amendment  be  adopted  be- 
cause the  present  wording  of  the  bill  is 
discretionary,  as  far  as  the  Mint  is  con- 
cerned, in  reference  to  the  minting  of 
a  gold  coin  for  the  Bicentennial,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  is 
already  on  record — by  a  letter  dated 
May  10,  1973,  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  signed  by 
the  acting  general  counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury — that  they  do  . 
not  support  legislation  for  the  minting 
of  gold  coins.  The  present  wording  of 
the  bill,  which  is  discretionary,  is  there- 
fore really  meaningless.  If  we  want  a 
gold  coin  for  the  bicentennial,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  mandate  the  Mint  to 
do  so. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
what  kind  of  gold  coin  and  how  it  should 
be  designed,  and  so  forth.  Let  me  say 
the  wording  in  section  3  is  very  broad. 
It  gives  to  the  Mint  very  broad  powers 
as  far  as  design,  size,  and  metal  con- 
tent are  concerned. 

My  original  bill,  which  was  heard  by 
the  committee,  had  indicated  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  issue  a  $25  gold 
piece,  which  would  be  within  the  reach 
of  most  American  families,  at  0.667  fine 
rather  than  the  0.900  fine  which  has  tra- 
ditionally been  the  amount  of  gold  in 
American  gold  coins  of  past  years.  In  or- 
der to  take  the  world  gold  market  into 
accoimt.  I  suggested  we  make  it  0.667 
fine,  or  two-thirds  gold,  alloyed  with  an- 
other metal.  The  intrinsic  value  of  such 
coin  would  be  only  about  $15  on  the 
current  London  gold  market,  which  is 
about  $119  per  ounce. 

So  we  would  not  have  a  gold  coin,  I 
have  testified  to  the  committee,  which 
would  make  it  beneficial  for  the  owner 
to  melt  down  the  coins  and  sell  the  gold 
on  the  present  high  gold  market. 

The  size  of  the  coin  and  the  brilliance 
of  the  sheen  would  still  make  it  a  qual- 
ity coin ;  yet  it  would  be  a  coin  with  only 
two-thirds  gold. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  Mrs.  Brooks, 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  review 
the  gold  market  situation  and  make  the 
determination  as  to  the  size,  denomi- 
nation, and  metal  content  that  would  be 
appropriate. 

In  the  testimony  that  Mrs.  Brooks 
gave  to  the  committee,  she  testified  as 
follows,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  testimony.  The  subcommittee, 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway),  heard  in  June  1  this  tes- 
timony : 

Mrs.  Brooks.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the 
gold  situation.  I  believe  Mr.  Wolf  has  sub- 
mitted a  Treasury  position  on  that.  Person- 
ally, I  would  love  to  make  a  gold  piece,  but 
officially  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  s.ay. 

Senator  Hathaway.  But  you  would  be 
minting  them,  wouldn't  you? 

Mrs.  BROOKS.  Oh,  yes.  we  could  make  them, 
yes. 

Senator  Hathaway.  And  that  would  not 
burden  you? 
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Mrs.  Brooks.  I  do  not  Imagine  you  would 
be  making  them  In  the  volume  that  we  are 
talking  about  with  the  other  ones. 

The  "other  ones"  refers  to  the  dollars, 
half  dollars  and  quarters  in  S.  1141. 

Senator  Hathaway.  The  bill  authorizes  80 
million. 
Mrs.  Brooks.  Yes.  We  could  do  that. 
Senator  Hathaway.  Pine. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether 
we  want  a  gold  coin  for  the  bicentennial. 
I  think  the  present  coinage  is  not  some- 
thing we  can  be  proud  of.  Frankly,  as  a 
collector.  I  find  the  American  coinage  to- 
day is  not  a  high  quality  coinage.  It  is 
not  considered,  in  the  numismatic  world, 
as  something  of  great  value  or  quality. 
Merely  to  redesign  and  issue  a  second- 
class  coin  is  not  a  fitting  commemoration 
of  the  very  important  anniversary  we  are 
celebrating — our  200  years  as  a  republic. 
So  I  feel  a  gold  coin  would  be  a  much 
more  appropriate  symbol  -for  the  bicen- 
tennial than  merely  redesigning  our 
present  coinage. 

I  will  certainly  go  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us.  but 
I  would  like  to  see.  in  addition,  the  kind 
of  gold  coin  I  have  described. 

One  hears  a  lot  of  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  issuing  a  gold  coin  today 
would  have  some  kind  of  impact  on  the 
American  dollar.  This  is  absolutely 
falaclous.  There  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  gold  at  Fort  Knox  and  the 
American  dollar.  No  longer  is  there  any 
relationship  between  issuing  a  gold  coin 
and  the  value  of  the  American  dollar  in 
the  world.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  a  lot 
of  gold  buried  in  the  ground.  I  believe 
private  citizens  ought  to  be  able  to  own 
the  gold.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  con- 
fiscation that  took  place  back  in  1934. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  reversed 
something  that  was  wrong  in  the  first 
place. 

If  we  issued  the  $25  gold  piece  that  I 
described  earlier,  it  would  take  only  21/2 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  gold  reserve. 
Sixty  million  of  these  coins  would  be 
worth  $315  million  at  the  par  value  of 
S42.22  an  ounce.  If  we  valued  it  at  $120 
an  ounce,  the  price  on  the  world  market 
today,  that  gold  would  be  worth  $900 
million.  But  they  would  sell  at  the  face 
value  $25  for  a  total  of  $1.5  billion. 

So  we  are  still  talking  about  sound 
economics  in  striking  a  gold  coin.  And 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  his 
statement.  And  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  with  respect  to  this  gold  coin- 
age, because  without  his  ver>'  diligent 
effort  and  very  persuasive  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  suspect  that  the 
authorization  in  the  bill  never  would 
have  occurred. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  grateful  for 
the  assistance  we  have  obtained  from 
him.  I  am  grateful  to  the  committee  for 
having  responded  as  they  did  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  in 
Retting  this  legislation  to  the  floor  with  a 


provision   authorizing   the   issuance   of 
this  gold  coin. 

I  am  aware,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  stated,  that  the  official  posi- 
tion is  adverse  to  doing  so,  even  though 
the  committee  has  authorized  it.  I  there- 
fore support  very  strongly  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  has  just  now 
offered,  an  amendment  which  would  di- 
rect that  this  coin  be  issued.  I  think  that 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee  in 
writing  this  language.  It  was  not  just 
an  idle  gesture.  If  it  is  to  be  more  than 
just  as  idle  gesture,  I  think  we  have  to 
add  the  language  which  the  Senator  has 
suggested  to  direct  the  Mint  to  do  so. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  point  out  that  we  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  use  the  gold  at 
Fort  Knox.  The  Government  would  not 
lose  anything  if  it  went  out  on  the 
market  and  purchased  the  gold  with 
which  to  mint  the  coins.  It  would  still 
not  cost  any  more.  This  is  an  effort  to 
make  money  at  the  best,  and  at  the 
worstylt  is  a  break-even  effort.  It  can- 
not rost  the  Government  anything  to 
make  this  commemorative  coin  for  our 
bicentennial. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  point  out  that  It  was  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  who  offered  an 
amendment  for  private  ownership  of  our 
gold,  an  amendment  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate went  on  record  in  a  very  substantial 
vote  to  support  such  ownership;  and  It 
was  because  the  people  of  this  country 
believe  that  they  have  a  right  to  own 
gold. 

It  fits  into  the  total  picture.  However. 
in  addition  it  enables  the  broadest  pos- 
sible ownership  of  the  gold  coins  at  a 
time  that  is  very  significant,  the  200th 
armiversarj'  of  our  country. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  certainly  assisted  greatly  in  bring- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Senate  into  focus 
on  a  problem  that  contains  so  much  mys- 
tique and  mystery  on  the  part  of  many. 
It  is  time  to  get  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  we  are  talking  about  in  terms 
of  ownership  and  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
the  nionetary  policy  of  our  country. 

I  thank  very  much  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
require. 

I  want  to  state  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  his  objective  as  I 
have  already  enunciated  in  the  hearings. 
However,  arguments  subsequent  to  the 
hearing,  and  particularly  before  the  full 
committee,  have  convinced  me  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  is  appropriate  lan- 
guage. The  language  in  the  bill  does  au- 
thorize, in  the  secretary's  discretion,  the 
minting  of  these  coins.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  fluctuating  price  of  gold. 

First,  I  want  to  answer  the  statement 
that  the  Senator  f;  om  Oregon  read  from 
the  hearings  record.  It  was  a  correct 
statement  of  what  Mrs.  Brooks  had  to 
say.  Subsequent  to  that,  however,  she  has 
written  me  the  following  letter,  which  is 
rather  brief,  and  I  want  to  read  it  in  full 
in  the  Record.  The  letter  is  dated  July  10 
and  reads  as  follows: 


This  Is  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  In  the 
past  said  that  personally  I  had  no  objection  to 
having  a  gold  commemorative  Bicentennial 
coin  struck.  However,  I  always  based  this  re- 
mark on  the  fact  that  the  world  gold  situ- 
ation would  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
If  such  a  gold  coin  were  to  be  authorized. 
As  you  know,  there  is  presently  considerable 
speculation  In  gold  in  the  world  markets  so 
I  naturally  think  this  is  no  time  for  the  Mint 
to  strike  a  gold  commemorative  com. 

Mary  Brooks. 

The  Situation  with  respect  to  the  mint- 
ing of  gold  coins  is  if  we  took  a  coin  the 
size  of  the  present  $20  gold  piece,  for 
example,  such  a  coin  containing  two- 
thirds  gold,  would  have  a  value  of  $25  at 
the  present  official  gold  price  of  $38  an 
ounce.  However,  the  important  point  is 
that  the  value  of  the  gold  in  the  coin, 
based  on  today's  market  price,  would  be 
over  $80.  There  would  therefore  be  a 
strong  incentive  for  someone  to  melt  the 
gold  into  buUion  and  sell  it.  However,  if 
the  same  coin  were  priced  at  $100.  it 
would  thereby  eliminate  any  incentive  to 
melt  it  into  bullion,  but  we  would  not 
meet  the  objective  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  of  obtaining  a  wide  distribution 
of  the  coins. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  want  to  say,  too, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  was  very 
gracious  in  the  hearings  which  he  chaired 
at  the  time  we  were  discussing  this 
specific  coin.  However,  in  the  pending 
bill  and  in  the  pending  amendment  we 
do  not  specify  the  size,  denomination,  or 
amount  of  gold  for  the  coin.  It  would  be 
entirely  up  to  the  mint  to  do  this  in  rela- 
tion to  the  current  gold  market.  So  when 
I  discussed  the  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee, I  suggested  that  at  this  time  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  strike  a  $25  gold 
piece,  at  667  fine.  I  would  then  point  out 
that  we  would  come  up.  even  at  the  $120 
an  ounce  gold  market  price,  with  only  a 
$900  million  cost  in  terms  of  gold  content 
that  would  sell  at  face  value  for  $1.5 
biUion. 

Second.  I  would  point  out  that  there  is 
a  numismatic  value  of  such  a  coin  over 
and  above  the  value  of  the  gold  in  the 
gold  market. 

This  was  proven  by  Canada  when  it 
issued  a  centennial  coin.  Those  coins  are 
rare  pieces.  They  are  held  by  collectors 
and  others  as  commemorative  pieces. 
The  coins  have  a  numismatic  value  over 
and  above  the  content  of  the  gold  in  the 
coins. 

So.  I  think  that  Mrs.  Brooks'  letter 
does  not  shed  any  light  on  this  at  all. 
She  is  using  the  gold  market  fiuctuations 
as  an  excuse  for  not  giving  it  full  sup- 
port. The  Secretary,  of  coiu^e,  has  al- 
ready taken  a  position  against  a  gold 
coin.  She  must  support  that  position. 
That  is  understandable. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  point  out 
that  in  the  hearings,  as  the  chairman  re- 
calls. Mrs.  Brooks  indicated  that  there 
would  be  technological  problems  with  her 
own  proposal,  because  the  machinery 
that  is  presently  minting  the  regular 
coinage  would  have  to  be  redesigned, 
whereas  different  machines  are  used  for 
the  minting  of  gold  coins. 

So  we  do  have  technological  problems, 
which  I  thought  she  might  use  as  an 
argument.  That  would  have  been  a  far 
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stronger  argument  than  the  one  she  did 
use. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  a  very  objective  and  very  fair 
hearing. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  section  3  is 
meaningless  due  to  the  oflBcial  Treasury 
position.  The  authorization  is  clearly  an 
authorization.  But  what  will  come  of  it? 
Nothing.  The  Treasury  has  already  said 
that  they  do  not  want  to  mint  a  gold  coin. 
If  they  have  taken  that  position,  the 
language  In  the  bill  is  worthless.  There- 
fore, I  propose  that  the  language  in  the 
bill  say  that  it  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  a  gold  coin. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  But  how  does  the 
Senator  answer  the  argimient  that  there 
would  be  an  incentive  to  melt  down  the 
coins  and  sell  the  bullion  for  $80  an 
ounce?  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
make  the  coins  sell  for  $100  to  obviate 
that  problem,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
much  of  any  circulation,  because  not 
many  people  could  afford  to  buy  coin  for 
$100? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
answer  it  in  two  ways.  One  is  that  the 
Treasury  would  have  complete  discre- 
tion to  decide  the  gold  content,  size,  and 
denomination.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  determines  that.  That  decision 
would  have  to  take  the  gold  market  into 
consideration. 

Second,  there  is  a  numismatic  value 
over  and  above  the  gold  content  that 
would  cause  collectors  and  other  individ- 
uals, aside  from  sentimental  reasons,  to 
want  to  hold  it  rather  than  melt  it  down 
to  make  a  profit. 

We  are  allowing  for  only  60  million 
coins  in  this  measure.  That  was  based  on 
a  figure  of  60  million  American  families, 
and  that  each  family  could  afford  a  $25 
gold  piece. 

But  let  me  point  out  again  that  the 
Treasury  is  not  directed  either  as  to  the 
size  of  the  coin  or  the  amount  of  gold 
to  be  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  problem  is  that 
if  they  could  put  the  requisite  amount  of 
gold  in  a  coin  to  make  it  a  certain  size, 
It  would  be  far  too  expensive,  and  if  they 
just  put  a  small  amount  of  gold  in  the 
coin,  and  have  it  at  least  the  size  of  a 
nlckle,  then  it  will  not  have  much  of  a 
shine  and  will  not  be  worth  turning  out. 

All  the  people  who  will  have  these  coins 
will  not  be  coin  collectors  and  willing  to 
sell  them  for  whatever  excess  value  they 
might  have,  in  the  future  even  though  It 
might  eventually  go  over  the  current  $80. 
Many  of  them,  I  would  think,  would  melt 
them  down  for  their  value  now. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  here  a  sample 
of  a  gold  coin  in  the  form  of  a  cuff  link. 
This  coin  is  about  the  size  of  our  own 
nickle,  and  is  0.900  fine. 

I  am  not  advocating  that,  nor  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directed  to 
make  it  0.900  fine.  If  we  went  for  .667 
fine,  there  would  be  $15  worth  of  gold 
in  the  coin  we  would  be  selling  for  $25 — 
that  Is.  $15  at  the  rate  of  $120  an  ounce. 

If  we  want  to  go  up  to  the  total  cost 
of  minting  the  coins,  as  I  indicated  a 
while  ago.  we  would  be  dealing  with  gold 
at  a  present  value  of  $900  million,  and 
selling  them  for  $1.5  bilUon. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Treasury  indi- 


cates to  me  that  for  a  coin  to  be  minted 
for  $25,  it  could  contain  not  more  than 
a  sixth  of  an  ounce  of  gold;  otherwise  it 
would  be  very  small,  hardly  the  size  of 
a  dime,  which  is  hardly  an  impressive 
coin  for  such  an  important  occasion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator yielding.  I  think  if  the  committee 
were  aware,  as  I  think  they  certainly 
were  made  aware,  about  the  kinds  of 
gold  coins  that  have  been  turned  out  in 
the  past  in  this  country,  they  would  be 
aware  that  there  have  been  some  very 
small  gold  coins  turned  out,  not  by  the 
U.S.  mint  but  by  the  State  of  California 
in  particular,  a  coin  smaller  than  my 
little  fingernail,  and  yet  it  has  a  value  in 
the  market  and  has  been  held  by  people 
for  many,  many  years. 

I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  such  a  coin 
has  to  be  a  certain  size  in  order  to  be  of 
value.  If  indeed  the  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  do  not  question  what  he  says  about 
the  size  of  a  coin  with  a  sixth  of  an 
ounce  and  two-thirds  fine,  if  that  is  the 
Treasury's  judgment,  in  that  case  the 
kind  of  coin  that  should  be  turned  out 
is  a  $25  gold  piece.  What  else  has  not 
shrunk  around  here  as  far  as  value  is 
concerned?  If  we  get  the  coin  down  to 
that  size  and  it  is  worth  the  price  on  it, 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  this  country. 

I  have  some  other  remarks  to  address 
generally  to  the  bill  with  respect  to  what 
I  think  is  a  crying  need  to  really  suitably 
commemorate  the  Bicentennial.  We  are 
doing  very  little,  and  I  think  that  to  act 
as  we  are  acting  here,  and  provide  that 
there  be  a  limited  edition  of  a  very 
worthy  coin  for  a  very  worthy  purpose, 
at  a  profit  to  the  Government,  certainly 
ought  to  have  the  support  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  in  opposing  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  minting 
of  the  gold  coins  wliich  would  be  author- 
ized here  would  require  10  million  ounces 
of  gold,  even  using  the  small  amount  of 
a  sixth  of  an  oimce  of  gold  for  every  coin. 
This  represents  more  gold  than  is  used 
by  all  American  industry  in  nearly  18 
months.  There  is  no  justification  for  con- 
verting that  amount  of  gold  under 
present  market  conditions. 

The  total  industrial  demand  for  gold 
in  the  United  States  now  totals  in  excess 
of  7  million  oimces  and  is  steadily  rising. 
About  80  percent  of  this  total  must  be 
supphed  by  imports  of  gold  from  abroad. 
At  present  prices,  this  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  trade  balance  of  over  $600 
miUion  a  year. 

Industrial  users  have  been  urging 
limited  sales  by  the  Government,  and 
they  point  out  that  this  would  at  least 
partially  offset  current  large  gold  im- 
ports. Under  these  conditions,  it  would 
make  much  more  sense  to  make  10  mil- 
lion ounces  of  gold  available  to  American 
Industry  than  to  mint  60  million  coins.  So 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment  will 


be  defeated.  With  the  continuing  adverse 
impact  on  our  balance  of  trade,  I  think 
all  we  would  be  doing  is  producing  a  very 
small  coin  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  collec- 
tors, and  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary 
or  justified  imder  the  circumstances. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  shield  to  me? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
in  a  little  late  on  this  and  did  not  hear 
the  original  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but  I  have  been  fascinated 
in  listening  to  the  arguments  since  from 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  both  of  whom  I  hope  are 
good  friends  of  mine. 

If  I  may  say  so,  realizing  the  position 
they  are  supposed  to  be  following,  both 
in  the  committee  and  also  for  the  ad- 
ministration, the  argmnents  they  are 
making,  in  my  opinion,  are  purely  spe- 
cious. 

We  do  not  have  a  situation  where  we 
are  saying  to  the  Treasury,  "Mint  them 
now."  What  we  are  saying  in  the  bill 
itself,  which  they  produced,  is  to  mint 
them  between  July  4  of  1975 — which  is 
2  years  from  now — and  the  following 
year,  at  which  time  hopefully  the  gold 
market  will  have  stabilized  to  some  de- 
gree. If  it  has  not,  we  are  playing  poker 
with  it  anyhow,  regardless  of  whether 
we  mint  gold  coins  or  not. 

So  the  question  of  the  fact  of  whether 
the  market  is  up  or  down  at  the  moment 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  a  particle 
of  difference.  If  we  should  mint  gold 
coins  during  that  time,  and  let  us  sup- 
pose the  gold  market  stays  at  $125  an 
ounce,  which  I  think  is  a  little  above 
what  it  is  now,  and  we  have  a  gold  cen- 
tennial coin  made  which  is  worth,  prob- 
ably, intrinsically,  $15  or  $25.  as  the 
Senator  says,  it  is  totally  possible,  with 
this  measure,  that  if  some  of  those  gold 
coins  were  not  circulated  and  were  not 
sold,  the  Treasiu-y  itself  could  sell  them 
overseas  for  twice  their  face  value,  so 
we  could  make  some  money  and  do 
something  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

It  surely  strikes  me  that  all  we  are 
doing  is  saying.  "Let  us  do  something  for 
the  Bicentennial,"  which  would  mean 
that  those  people  who  would  like  to  have 
a  gold  coin  can  have  a  gold  coin  and 
hang  onto  it,  and  those  who  do  not  want 
it  do  not  have  to  buy  it,  and  if  the  Treas- 
lu-y  has  more  than  it  needs  for  domestic 
sales,  it  can  sell  them  somewhere  else, 
rather  than  here,  and  make  some  money 
on  it. 

What  is  the  matter  with  that?  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  plenty  of  gold  to  do  it,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  move 
forward.  So  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
has  been  a  long-time  leader  in  this  whole 
area  of  gold  ownership. 

I  would  also  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  by  saying  we  have  in  Fort 
Knox  quite  a  gold  supply,  and  much  of 
that  gold  supply  is  melted  do\\Ti  gold 
coins  which  were  collected,  and  in  a 
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sense  you  might  say  confiscated,  from 
the  American  public.  So  consequently  we 
do  have  a  supply  of  gold  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  support  the  language  in  the 
committee  bill,  which  is  authorizing  the 
minting  of  a  gold  coin,  and  then  use  the 
argument  he  used.  We  are  asking  that 
the  language  be  given  some  meaning  by 
adding  the  words  "and  directed."  Either 
the  language  should  not  have  been  in 
the  bill  in  the  first  place,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Texas  are 
valid,  or  there  should  be  some  meaning 
given  to  the  words  by  using  the  man- 
dated language  of  my  amendment.  We 
know  that  without  a  mandate  the  Treas- 
ury will  not  issue  a  gold  coin. 

Either  the  committee  was  talking  out 
of  both  sides  of  its  mouth  or  it  was  not 
meaning  what  is  in  this  bill  when  it  in- 
dicated it  was  authorizing  the  minting 
of  a  gold  coin.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee  should  not  have  put  section  3 
Into  the  bill  in  the  first  place  with  the 
present  language,  imless  they  felt  it  was 
just  a  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  members  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  urging  a  gold  coin. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
been  charged  with  talking  out  of  both 
sides  of  my  mouth,  I  think  I  had  better 
clarify  matters  a  little  bit.  I  believe  that 
that  permissive  language  is  fine.  I  believe 
that  if  at  some  point  in  time  the  Treasury 
decides  it  would  be  profitable,  proper,  or 
appropriate  to  coin  a  gold  coin,  it  could 
do  so.  But  to  mandate  them  to  do  it 
now,  with  the  present  imsettled  world 
monetary  gold  situation,  would  be  an  act 
of  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  would 
make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  it.  Obviously, 
the  Treasury  does  not  buy  that  argument 
or  it  would  be  making  gold  coins  now. 
Certainly  the  Treasury  Department 
would  not  ask  us  not  to  allow  them  or 
not  to  direct  them  to  do  something  that 
would  result  in  expanding  the  Federal 
coffers.  So  I  do  not  accept  that  argument. 

The  flexibility  of  the  bill  as  it  cur- 
rently is,  is  as  it  should  be,  and  if  at 
some  point  in  time  the  Treasury  decides 
it  would  be  profitable  or  appropriate  to 
mint  a  gold  coin,  they  could  do  so,  but 
to  direct  them  to  do  it  against  their 
wishes  would  seem  to  me  to  be  unwise. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
subscribe  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  particularly  to  point  out  that  I  think 
we  are  buying  more  of  a  pig  in  a  poke 
here  if  we  take  the  Hatfield  amendment 
at  this  point,  as  commented  on  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  when  he  said 
that  we  are  not  directing  them  to  do  it 
now  but  in  1975. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  how  can  we  pre- 
dict, with  the  mandatory  provision  in 
here,  what  the  situation  will  be  in  1975 
or  1976?  It  may  be  a  very  drastic  situa- 
tion at  that  time,  perhaps  worse — maybe 
better.  Who  knows?  But  why,  at  this 
time,  go  ahead  and  make  such  a  direc- 
tion? It  is  true  that  there  is  lead  time 
Involved  here  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  riskj'  proposition 
to  take  this  kind  of  mandatory  stand  now. 


That  is  exactly  why  the  committee,  when 
I  offered  a  similar  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  turned  it 
down,  I  think,  to  a  man. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  All  time  has  been  yielded 
back  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(.Mr.  Hatfield). 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yielded  back  my  time.  Did  we  not 
divide  the  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
the  Senator  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  used  up. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield). 

The  "ayes"  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
9,srrppd  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    316 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  316  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  442  and  443) 
are  repealed. 

(b)  No  provision  of  law  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  no  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  under  authority  of  any 
such  law.  may  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  purchasing,  holding,  selling,  or 
otherwise  dealing  In  gold. 

(c)  Any  sale  of  gold  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  be  at  a  price  not  lower 
than  the  average  private  market  price  for 
gold,  for  the  same  quantity  In  the  month 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such  sale. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  per- 
taining to  gold,  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975,  or  on  the  date  prior  thereto 
when  the  President  finds  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  International  monetary  reform 
shall  have  proceeded  to  the  point  where 
elimination  of  regulations  on  private  owner- 
ship of  gold  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
United  States  International  monetary  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  also 


my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  allowing  this 
amendment  to  be  presented  at  this  time 
because  probably,  in  the  ordinar>-  course 
of  events,  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  it  might  not  have  been  con- 
sidered germane;  but  under  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  we  had  a  specific  exception 
for  this  amendment. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  Is 
similar  to  what  Senator  McClure  and 
I  did  on  the  devaluation  bill;  namely, 
to  allow  American  citizens  for  the  first 
time  since  1933  to  buy  and  own  and 
sell  gold. 

At  the  present  time,  70  nations  allow 
their  citizens  to  own  gold.  Among  them 
are  some  of  this  country's  most  serious 
trade  rivals — which  Include  Japan,  Tai- 
wan, Canada,  France,  and  so  forth. 

The  United  States  remains  on  the  out- 
side with  an  anachronistic  policy  pre- 
venting its  own  citizens  from  owning 
gold.  The  time  has  come  to  do  away  with 
this  antiquated  policy,  and  Senator  Mc- 
Clure, Senator  Buckley,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  offered  this  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  is  to  restore  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country  the  right  to  owti  gold  on  or 
prior  to  Januaiy  1,  1975.  The  amendment 
would  restore  the  right  by  January  1, 
1975,  but  also  would  allow  the  President 
to  restore  it  sooner  if  he  determined  that 
world  market  conditions  could  permit  it. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know,  my 
Interest  in  this  issue  covers  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  Early  in  this  year, 
I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  and  cosponsor 
Senator  McClure's  amendment  to  the 
devaluation  bill  which  was  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  by  this  body;  but  its  target 
date  by  which  time  gold  ownership  would 
be  legalized  has  not  survived  in  con- 
ference. 

Today,  we  have  close  to  $11  biUion  in 
Treasury  gold;  so  that  fear  of  depleting 
the  stocks  utilized  for  converting  dollars 
to  gold  is  not  really  a  valid  objection  to 
private  ownership.  Imports  of  gold  last 
year  exceeded  4  million  ounces.  At  the 
present  price  level — which  I  gather  is 
not  $125  but  is  $123.25  an  ounce,  still 
substantially  above  the  $35  an  ounce  we 
have  had  for  40  years — gold  imports  con- 
tribute to  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

In  1972,  estimated  domestic  produc- 
tion, for  example,  was  1.45  million 
oimces,  off  3  percent  from  1971.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  if  the  price  were  to 
go  up  to  $140  an  ounce,  237  million 
ounces  of  gold  could  be  privately  mined 
in  this  country.  If  actual  market  forces 
were  allowed  to  set  the  price  of  gold  in 
the  country,  a  price  could  be  realized 
which  would  encourage  new  and  in- 
creased production  for  fulfilling  the  gap 
between  domestic  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  at  the  desk.  If  he  prefers, 
I  will  offer  it  at  this  time,  or  if  he  wishes 
to  finish  his  statement  I  will  offer  it 
later.  I  will  accommodate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  would 
not  mind,  I  would  like  to  continue  a  little 
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on  the  discussion,  and  then  we  can  get 
to  the  amendment. 

Since  1933.  when  President  Roosevelt 
issued  his  series  of  executive  orders,  it 
has  been  illegal  for  every  citizen  of  this 
country  to  own.  buy.  or  sell  gold  unless 
licensed  by  the  Treasury  for  specific  ar- 
tistic, commercial,  or  industrial  purposes. 
This  was  based  on  the  fact  that  we  had 
gold  behind  the  dollar.  But  we  no  longer 
have  gold  behind  the  dollar.  The  Pres- 
ident, by  similar  executive  order,  has 
taken  that  away;  so  that  even  foreign 
countries  transmitting  dollars  back  to 
us  no  longer  can  exchange  them  for  gold. 
I  am  etemaUy  grateful  that  this  hap- 
pened, because  if  it  had  not,  we  would 
no  longer  have  any  gold  in  our  Treasury. 
We  have  a  total  overseas  liability,  in 
terms  of  dollars,  of  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion, and  we  have  somewhat  less  than 
$11  billion  worth  of  gold  reserved.  That 
is  not  a  very  healthy  margin  in  case  we 
have  a  run  on  our  gold  supply.  So  the 
President  took  this  action  to  prevent  us 
from  being  in  worse  shape  than  we  are 
in  now. 

Therefore,  since  it  is  no  longer  used 
for  money,  the  only  place  where  gold 
can  be  used  is  probably  in  the  discus- 
sions on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  The  next  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  as  I  recall.  Is 
to  be  in  September.  When  we  passed  the 
bill  a  couple  of  months  ago  or  a  month 
ago,  what  was  said  was  that  we  would 
put  the  date  over  to  January  1.  1974,  so 
that  that  conference  could  go  by  without 
interrupting  the  world  problem  of  inter- 
national monetary  funds.  In  this  amend- 
ment, we  have  extended  it  even  further. 
We  have  extended  it  to  January  1.  1975, 
unless  the  President  wants  to  make  it 
earlier  than  that. 

The  only  other  provision  we  have  in 
the  amendment  which  I  think  is  impor- 
tant is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
can  sell  gold  out  of  the  reserve  we  have, 
but  he  cannot  sell  it  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  average  monthly  price — private 
market  price  for  gold— for  the  same 
quantity  in  the  month  preceding  the 
date  of  the  sale.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  not  letting  the  Treasury  suddenly  un- 
leash $11  billion  of  gold  on  the  private 
market  at  cut  rates.  This  would  make  no 
point  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  by  Treasury  and  others 
over  a  period  of  years— I  have  been  in 
this  matter  for  so  long  that  it  makes 
my  head  swim— are  no  longer  viable  as 
long  as  we  are  not  using  gold  for  any 
monetary  purposes. 

Furthermore,  by  permitting  the  Treas- 
ury to  sell,  we  can  substantially  help  our 
balance-of-payments  problems,  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  serious,  while 
we  continue  to  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  are  going  to  have  to  im- 
port more  oil  and  gas.  Of  all  the  nations 
I  know,  the  ones  that  are  most  eager  to 
lay  their  hands  on  gold  are  those  in  the 
Middle  East,  because  they  do  not  trust 
paper  currency  in  any  way  whatever.  This 
would  give  us  a  chance,  in  that  case,  to 
negotiate  with  them.  So  it  is  another  plus 
on  our  side  in  this  matter. 

I  really  cannot  understand  why  we 
should  not  go  forward  with  this  propos- 


al. Senator  McClure's  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  It  is  hung  up  in  conference. 
This  amendment  does  not  substantially 
change  that,  except  to  allow  a  longer 
period  of  time  before  gold  would  become 
eligible  for  sale. 

But  I  think  the  really  important  thing, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  moral  issue.  It  is  a 
moral  issue  that  has  bothered  me  for 
years.  Why  should  the  citizens  of  France 
and  Taiwan  and  Japan  and  Germany 
and  England,  and  even  many  of  the 
African  countries  and  the  Middle  East 
countries,  be  allowed  to  buy.  own,  and 
sell  gold,  but  our  own  citizens,  in  our  own 
country,  be  prohibited  from  doing  so?  If 
I  ever  heard  of  arrant  discrimination, 
this  is  it. 

As  I  have  said,  this  might  have  been 
a  legitimate  reason — although  I  really 
did  not  think  so — as  long  as  we  had  the 
monetary  position  of  gold.  Now  that  we 
no  longer  have  a  monetary  position  of 
gold,  there  is  no  excuse  for  it  whatever, 
in  my  humble  opinion. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation  and  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  have 
Joined  him  in  this  constant  battle  on  the 
ownership  of  gold  over  many,  many 
years.  To  date,  we  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. It  was  agreed  to  a  short  time  ago  in 
the  Senate,  as  I  believe  he  noted,  and  I 
see  that  it  Is  locked  up  in  conference.  It 
went  to  conference  on  May  30  or  31.  I  do 
not  believe  the  conference  has  resolved 
this  point.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, except  that  they  have  said  that  the 
absolute  due  date  of  January-  1,  1974, 
has  been  taken  away  and  is  left  more 
or  less  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent because  of  the  so-called  world  mon- 
etary situation,  which  is  why  we  extended 
it  to  January  1,  1975. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  Ls  my  question.  Is 
there  any  indication  since  it  has  been 
extended  to  January-  1,  1975.  that  there 
is  greater  likelihood  of  the  conferees  re- 
solving the  matter  and  sending  the  bill 
to  the  White  House  for  its  action? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  never  like  to  give 
away  tactics.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Nevada,  but  I  intend  to  put  this  provi- 
sion on  ever>-  single  bill  that  comes 
through  until  we  get  some  motion  on 
the  other  side.  We  have  siven  another 
year  and  a  half  to  tr>-  to  settle  whatever 
the  world  monetary  situation  may  be. 
To  that  extent  we  have  gone  along  with 
the  Treasury  by  at  least  a  year. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President*  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  offering  the 
amendment.  I  am  agreeable  to  putting 
the  amendment  on  every  bill  that  comes 
along,  to  try  to  find  some  accord  where 
it  can  be  enacted  into  law.  The  Senator 
is  morally  correct  and  I  hope  that  this 
can  be  enacted  into  law.  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  with  his  permission 
I  would  like  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  highly 
honored  to  have  the  Senator  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment.   He  has 


been  a  longtime  leader  in  this  field.  We 
battled  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  silver 
and  the  gold  problem  and  we  have  been 
doing  it  for  years.  Now  that  we  have 
gotten  the  silver  straightened  out,  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  resolve  the  gold 
problem. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware  that  the  amendment  to 
the  Par  Value  Act  was  carried  and  is  in 
the  bill,  and  that  bill  is  in  conference. 
There  was  a  gold  ownership  provision  in 
the  House  bill  and  that  has  been  in- 
cluded in  conference.  Other  matters  are 
delaying  that  bill  from  being  reported 
from  the  conference,  connected  with  an 
impounding  provision  that  the  Senate 
and  the  House  are  imable  to  agree  on, 
but  I  am  sure  the  logjam  will  be  broken. 
That  provision  is  in  the  bill  so  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  bit  redundant  to  offer  it  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  but 
as  he  said,  the  conference  provision  cut 
the  January  1,  1974,  date  and  said  It  is 
totally  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  not  in  accord  with  what  I 
imderstand  we  are  trying  to  do  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No.  If  my  recollection  is 
correct,  as  I  understand  the  bill  in  con- 
ference, the  provision  is  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  offered  here  to  this 
bill,  and  that  is  that  the  terminal  date,  I 
believe  rather  than  January  1,  is  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974.  But,  of  course,  that  Is  not 
important  or  significant.  It  does  permit 
the  President  to  act  sooner  if  the  inter- 
national monetary  situation  permits,  so 
it  is  identical  to  the  measure  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  that  is  true  then 
we  have  another  bill  we  can  put  it  on, 
on  which  we  have  a  better  chance  to  get 
something  from  conference. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  at- 
taching this  to  the  bill  because  it  will 
give  Members  of  the  Senate  a  chance  to 
act  again.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was 
overwhelming.  As  I  recall,  it  was  68  to  23 
on  my  earlier  amendment  on  the  par 
value  bill.  If  the  conferees  come  out  with 
the  compromise  suggested  by  backing 
the  date  with  the  earlier  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  I  would  be 
grateful.  I  commend  the  Senator. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  understood 
that  the  conferees  decided  to  accept  the 
House  position,  which  was  to  leave  it  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President  with  no 
fixed  date  at  all.  So  I  am  heartened  by 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  the  conferees  did  leave  a  date  cer- 
tain, even  though  it  is  the  end  of  1974 
instead  of  the  end  of  1973. 

But  regardless  of  whether  the  confer- 
ence produces  that  result  in  the  bill,  cer- 
tainly if  they  do  this  does  no  harm.  We 
will  have  done  exactly  on  this  bill  what 
they  will  have  done  on  the  par  value  bill. 
It  may  be  redundant,  but  it  is  not  harm- 
ful. So  in  spite  of  that  action  on  the  par 
value  bill,  this  is  still  an  appropriate 
measure,  and  I  again  commend  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Colorado  for  continuing  the 
fight  he  has  led  for  so  long. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  vield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wiU  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. Before  doing  so,  I  desire  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
for  his  kind  word  and  for  his  leadership 
on  the  previous  bill.  As  he  knows,  I  would 
have  been  in  that  fight  except  that  I 
had  an  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  that  we  hold  hearings. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
very  kind  and  has  held  hearings,  and  we 
now  have  a  hearing  record  behind  us. 
But  that  bill  does  not  seem  to  be  making 
much  progress,  so  I  am  trying  again  on 
this  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
offering  the  amendment.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible)  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
agreed  unanimously  to  vote  at  12:30  on 
Senate  Resolution  71.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  Senators  interested  in  the 
pending  matter  that  they  consider  the 
possibility  of  laying  it  aside  before  its 
completion  and  then  returning  later  to 
its  consideration. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  1  minute,  to  enable 
me  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Dominick  amendment  at 
the  desk.  I  intend  to  call  it  up  later.  It 
would  provide  that  the  President  may. 
before  January  1975,  terminate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  provision  should  the 
President  find  that  it  adversely  affects 
our  international  monetary  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  first  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Dominick  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Taft 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


on  calendar  No.  255,  Senate  Resolution 
71,  I  ask  that  S.  1141,  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  71.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  Resolution  71  now  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  agreement  made  yesterday 
that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  would  be  taken 


GEOPHYSICAL  MODIFICATION  AC- 
TIVITY AS  A  WEAPON  OF  WAR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  seek  the  agreement  of  other 
governments  to  a  proposed  treaty  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  environmental  or 
geophysical  modification  activity  as  a 
weapon  of  war,  or  the  carrying  out  of  any 
research  or  experimentation  directed 
thereto,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  Une  3,  after 
the  word  "governments",  insert  'includ- 
ing all  Permanent  Members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations";  in 
line  4,  after  the  word  "to",  strike  out 
"the  following"  and  insert  "a";  in  line  5, 
after  the  word  "treaty",  insert  "along  the 
following  general  lines  which  will  pro- 
vide"; at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  strike 
out  "providing":  and,  on  page  3,  line  10, 
after  the  word  "war",  insert  a  comma 
and  "but  shall  not  apply  to  any  research, 
experimentation,  or  use  for  peaceful 
purposes". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 71,  is  an  effort  to  spare  humanity 
from  the  devastation  of  a  whole  new 
spectrum  of  warfare — environmental 
warfare.  The  resolution  urges  that  the 
Uni  d  States  take  the  lead  in  seeking  an 
international  agreement  that  will  effec- 
tively lock  the  Pandora's  box  of  environ- 
mental warfare  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  prospective  range  of  environmen- 
tal warfare  techniques  is  awesome,  from 
simple  rainmaking  to  possible  earth- 
quake stimulation,  steering  of  ocean 
currents,  or  tidal  wave  stimulation.  A.?ide 
from  the  direct  destructive  effects  of  such 
activities,  there  is  the  danger  of  un- 
foreseeable repercussions  from  such 
tampering  with  natural  forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  enormous  power  and 
capricious  behavior  of  the  environment 
has  amazed  and  terrified  man  through- 
out the  ages.  Its  vast  and  destructive 
powers  have  launched  him  on  a  relent- 
less searcl.  for  an  effective  method  to 
harness  its  overwhelming  forces.  Once 
achieved,  this  ability  to  control  and 
manipulate  tlie  environment  will  pro- 
vide him  with  a  means  to  wreak  untold 
and  indiscriminate  damage  upon  his 
fellow  human  beings. 

Although  our  present  understanding 
and  development  of  deliberate  environ- 
mental change  makes  it  difficult  to 
imagine  a  world  in  which  geophysical 
warfare  is  practiced,  substantial  prog- 
ress within  the  environmental  sciences 
is  rapidly  overcoming  this  gap  between 
fact  and  fiction. 

A  dramatic  example  was  the  Defense 
Department  project  entitled  Gromet  II. 


This  operation  was  undertaken  to  alle- 
viate the  seve-e  drought  conditions  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  during  1968  and 
1969.  After  only  2  months  of  cloud  seed- 
ing, it  was  estimated  that  the  project  had 
produced  more  than  12  million  acre-feet 
of  rainfall  and  increased  the  value  of  the 
sugar  crop  by  approximately  $43  million. 
This  project  was  so  successful  that 
the  Philippine  Government  conducted 
similar  operations  in  1970  and  1971.  and 
has  subsequentl.'  taken  steps  to  acquire 
an  independent  capability  to  annually 
augment  its  rainfall. 

This  project  is  an  excellent  indication 
of  the  extent  and  proficiency  of  the 
military's  ability  to  modify  the  environ- 
ment. Consequently,  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  scientists,  international 
lawyers,  and  others  have  expressed 
serious  concern  about  the  growing  pos- 
sibilities for  manipulating  weather  and 
other  environmental  components  for 
military  purposes.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  development  and  use 
of  military  modification  techniques, 
without  limitation,  could  have  unknown 
and  awesome  environmental  conse- 
quences. 

These  concerns  are  based  on  more 
than  mere  hypothetical  possibilities. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  unofBcial 
reports,  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  failed  to  deny,  that  weather 
modification  techniques  were,  in  fact, 
utilized  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  weapon 
of  warfare.  In  my  own  mind,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  United  States  did  in- 
deed conduct  weather  modification 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  And,  I 
would  be  very  much  surprised  if  some 
of  the  other  superpowers  have  not  taken 
steps  to  develop  their  own  offensive 
military  weather  modification  capabili- 
ties. 

As  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report  states: 

The  use  of  rainmaking  as  a  weapon  of 
war  can  only  lead  to  the  development  of 
vastly  more  dangerous  environmental  tech- 
niques whose  consequences  may  be  un- 
known and  may  cause  Irreparable  damage 
to  our  global  environment. 

This  is  why  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  move  quickly  to  ban  all 
environmental  or  geophysical  modifica- 
tion techniques  from  the  arsenals  of 
war. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
is  void  of  any  enunciated  policy  in  this 
area.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  policy, 
the  path  is  left  open  to  the  planning, 
development,  and  prosecution  of  en- 
vironmental warfare.  Restraints  should 
be  exercised  now  before  damaging  prec- 
edents are  set. 

It  was  because  of  the  existing  void  in 
policy  that  I  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 71  on  February  22  of  this  year, 
for  myself  and  Senators  Bayh,  Case. 
Church.  Cranston.  Gravel.  Hart,  Hol- 
LiNGs,  Hughes,  Humphrey,  Javits,  Ken- 
nedy,     MCGOVERN,      MONDALE,      MUSKIE, 

Nelson,  Stevenson,  Tctnney,  and  Wil- 
liams. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  International  Environment 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  conducted  hearings  on  this 
subject  in  June  of  1972.  At  that  time, 
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the  administration  witnesses  opposed 
this  resolution  on  the  basis  that  there  Is 
not  enough  information  available  about 
weather  modification  to  warrant  the 
actions  proposed  by  this  legislation. 
However,  all  the  private  witnesses,  prom- 
inent in  the  fields  of  natural  and  polit- 
ical science,  strongly  supported  the  basic 
thrust  of  this  resolution. 

Since  those  hearings,  there  has  been 
growing  support  within  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  for  an  agreement 
on  this  subject. 

On  September  27,  1972,  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere— NACOA — in  its  first  annual 
report  recommended  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment dedicate  "all  weather  modification 
efTorts  to  peaceful  purposes." 

The  North  Atlantic  Assembly  at  Its 
18th  meeting  in  November  1972,  recom- 
mended a  treaty  to  ban  all  environmental 
or  geophysical  modification  except  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

And  In  late  December  1972,  the  Review 
Panel  on  Weather  and  Climate  Modifica- 
tion of  the  National  Academy  of  Science's 
Committee  on  Atmospheric  Sciences, 
made  public  a  report  recommending  that 
the  United  States  take  International 
leadership  through  the  United  Nations  to 
dedicate  all  weather  modification  efforts 
to  peaceful  purposes. 

Consequently,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  to  provide 
leadership,  and  we  in  the  Senate  must 
provide  the  initiative. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  form 
of  action.  The  United  States  has  entered 
into  agreements  with  other  nations  on 
mutual  restraints  with  respect  to  bio- 
logical warfare,  nuclear  bombs,  and 
poison  gas.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  de- 
clared certain  areas  such  as  outer  space 
and  the  seabed  as  off  limits  for  certain 
military  operations.  Certainly,  weather 
and  geophysical  warfare  can  be  placed 
into  a  similar  category. 

I,  therefore,  continue  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent publicly  to  dedicate  all  weather 
modification  efforts  to  peaceful  purposes 
and  that  the  United  States  take  the  initi- 
ative In  formulating  a  treaty  Imposing 
a  broad  ban  on  all  forms  of  geophysical 
and  environmental  warfare.  Such  a 
treaty  would  help  safeguard  the  life- 
sustaining  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
for  the  common  benefit  of  aU  mankind 
and  would  encourage  a  greater  sense  of 
openness  in  the  application  of  new  tech- 
nologies to  environmental  problems  of 
global  concern. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  August  15,  1973, 
the  military  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia 
will  be  behind  us.  We  are  now  looking 
toward  an  era  of  increased  international 
harmony  and  cooperation.  Indeed,  the 
President  In  his  missions  to  Moscow  and 
Peking  concluded  agreements  for  cultural 
exchanges  and  for  cooperative  efforts  in 
medicine,  space,  and  other  endeavors.  I 
believe  an  international  effort  to  restrict 
environmental  modification  to  peaceful 
and  hopefully  cooperative  efforts  would 
be  another  important  step  In  building 
the  structure  of  peace  the  President  has 
envisioned. 

The  International  climate  is  right  for 
action  to  remove  environmental  modifi- 


cation once  and  for  all  from  the  realm 
of  warfare  and  reserve  it,  once  and  for 
all,  for  peaceful  purposes. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  take  ini- 
tiative In  this  area  and  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnitson),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  amiounced — yeas  82, 
nays  10,  as  follows : 


[No.  275  Leg. 

YEAS— 82 

Abourezk 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Fon? 

Moss 

Baker 

Fulbright 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brock 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Hus^hes 

Schwelker 

Harr>-  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Scott,  Pa. 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Inoxiye 

Scott.  Va. 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Case 

Javits 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Church 

Long 

Symington 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cook 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Cranston 

McClure 

Tunney 

Dole 

McGovern 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

WUIiams 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Young 

Eastland 

Mondale 
NAYS— 10 

Allen 

Fannin 

Taft 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Dominlck 

Sa.xbe 

NOT  VO  TING— 8 

Bennett 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

Stennis 

Grlffln 

McGee 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  Its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  vast  sclentiflc  potential 
for  human  betterment  through  environmen- 
tal and  geophysical  controls;  and 

Whereas  there  is  great  danger  to  the  world 


ecological  system  if  environmental  and  geo- 
physical modification  activities  are  not  con- 
trolled or  if  used  indiscriminately;   and 

Whereas  the  development  of  weapons- 
oriented  environmental  and  geophysical  mod- 
Iflcation  activities  will  create  a  threat  to 
peace  and  world  order;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
should  seek  agreement  with  other  govern- 
ments on  the  complete  cessation  of  any  re- 
search, experimentation,  or  use  of  any  such 
activity  as  a  weapon  of  war:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
seek  the  agreement  of  other  governments,  in- 
cluding all  Permanent  Members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations,  to  a 
treaty  along  the  following  general  lines 
which  will  provide  for  the  complete  cessation 
of  any  research,  experimentation,  and  use  of 
any  environmental  or  geophysical  modifica- 
tion activity  as  a  weapon  of  war: 

"The  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

"Recognizing  the  vast  scientific  potential 
for  human  betterment  through  environmen- 
tal and  geophysical  controls, 

"Aware  of  the  great  danger  to  the  world 
ecological  system  of  uncontrolled  and  indis- 
criminate use  of  environmental  and  geo- 
physical modification  activities, 

"Recognizing  that  the  development  of 
weapons-oriented  environmental  and  geo- 
physical modification  techniques  will  create 
a  threat  to  peace  and  world  order, 

"Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  on  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  research,  experimentation, 
and  use  of  environmental  and  geophysical 
modification  activities  as  weapons  of  war, 

"Have  agreed   as  follows: 
"Article  I 

"(1)  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertake to  prohibit  and  prevent,  at  any 
place,  any  environmental  or  geophysical 
modification  activity  as  a  weapon  of  war; 

"(2)  The  prohibition  In  paragraph  1  of 
this  article  shall  also  apply  to  any  research 
or  experimentation  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  such  activity  as  a  weapon  of 
war,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  research,  ex- 
perimentation, or  use  for  peaceful  purposes; 

"(3)  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty 
undertake  not  to  assist,  encourage  or  Induce 
any  State  to  carry  out  activities  referred  to 
In  paragraph  1  of  this  article  and  not  to 
participate  In  any  other  way  in  such  action. 

"AUTICXE  II 

"In  this  Treaty,  the  term  'environmental 
or  geophysical  modification  activity'  In- 
cludes any  of  the  following  activities: 

"(1)  any  weather  modification  actl^ty 
which  has  as  a  purpose,  or  htis  as  one  of  its 
principal  effects,  a  change  in  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  over  any  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  any  activity  designed  to  Increase  or  de- 
crease precipitation,  Increase  or  suppress, 
hall,  lightning,  or  fog,  and  direct  or  divert 
storm  systems; 

"(2)  any  climate  modification  activity 
which  has  as  a  purpose,  or  has  as  one  of  its 
principal  effects,  a  change  \n  the  long- 
term  atmospheric  conditions  over  any  part 
of  the  earth's  surface; 

"(3)  any  earthquake  modification  activ- 
ity which  has  as  a  purpose,  or  has  as  one  of 
its  principal  effects,  the  release  of  the  strain 
layers  beneath  the  earth's  crust; 

'(4)  any  ocean  modification  activity  which 
has  as  a  purpose,  or  has  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal effects,  a  change  In  the  ocean  currents 
or  the  creation  of  a  seismic  disturbance  of 
the  ocean  (tidal  wave) . 

"Articus  III 

"Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties  shall  be 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  In  order  to  re- 
view the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view 
to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
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amble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are 
being  realized.  Such  review  shall  take  into 
account  any  relevant  technological  develop- 
ments In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
definition  In  Article  n  should  be  amended. 

"Article  IV 
"1.  Any  Party  may  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any  pro- 
posed amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Depositary  Governments  which  shall  cir- 
culate it  to  all  parties  to  this  Treaty.  There- 
after, If  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or 
more  of  the  Parties,  the  Depositary  Gov- 
ernments shall  convene  a  conference,  to 
which  they  shall  Invite  all  the  Parties,  to 
consider  such  an  amendment. 

"2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  shall 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
all  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty.  The  amend- 
ment shall  enter  Into  force  for  all  Parties 
upon  the  deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties. 

"Article  V 

"1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

"2.  Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  na- 
tional sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Treaty  If  It  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events,  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the 
supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give 
notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  three  months  in  advance. 
"Article  VI 

"1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not 
sign  this  Treaty  before  Its  entry  Into  force 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  Ar- 
ticle may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

"2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of  rat- 
ification and  Instruments  of  accession  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of  the 

United  States  of  America, ,  and 

which  are  hereby  designated  the  Depositary 
Governments. 

"3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  after 
its  ratification  by  the  States,  the  Govern- 
ments of  which  are  designated  Depositaries 
of  the  Treaty. 

"4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  are  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty, 
It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  their  Instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

"5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification 
of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the  date  of 
Its  entry  Into  force,  and  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  conferences  or  other 
notices. 

"6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  armounced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  July  1,  1973: 

S.  1201.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915) ,  as  amended,  es- 
tablishing a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1386.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 


S.  1501.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  provide  for  continu- 
ing authorization  for  appropriations. 
On  July  6,  1973: 

S.  1808.  An  act  to  apportion  funds  for  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  and  to  authorize  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23,  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1972.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948; 

S.  1994.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  certain  laws  relating  to 
the  payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  savings 
deposits. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  STA- 
BILIZATION PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  herewith  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress the  most  recent  <3uarterly  Report 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program, 
covering  the  period  January-March  1973. 

This  report  indicates  that  during  this 
quarter  our  economy  was  making  strong. 
Impressive  gains.  Our  national  output 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  $43  billion. 
Some  600,000  more  men  and  women  ob- 
tained jobs.  Real  per  capita  disposable 
Income — what  people  have  left  to  spend 
after  paying  for  taxes  and  adjusting  for 
inflation — continued  to  rise,  reaching  a 
record  high. 

During  this  same  period,  while  Amer- 
ica's rate  of  Inflation  was  lower  than 
other  major  industrial  nations,  it  is  also 
clear  that  the  rate  was  far  higher  than 
it  should  have  been.  There  was  an  unex- 
pectedly rapid  increase  in  prices  during 
the  quarter,  primarily  in  agricultural 
products. 

The  acceleration  of  price  increases 
during  the  quarter  led,  in  part,  to  my  ac- 
tions on  June  13  to  impose  a  price  freeze 
for  a  maximum  of  60  days.  This  freeze 
^^-ill  be  followed  by  Phase  IV,  a  system  of 
controls  which  will  be  designed  to  curb 
our  recent  bout  of  inflation  while  also 
preserving  the  gains  we  have  made  in 
other  sectors  of  our  economy.  My  ulti- 
mate goal — a  goal  I  believe  we  can  and 
must  meet — is  to  return  this  country  to 
a  strong  and  free  market  system. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  July  11,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Abourezk)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  7528)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8510)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Mosher, 
Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Wydi.er,  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


BICENTENNIAL  COINS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1141)  to  provide  a  new 
coinage  design  and  date  emblematic  of 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution for  dollars  and  half  dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings >.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
goingjto  vote  against  the  amendment, 
not  because  I  am  not  con\1nced  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  of  the  merits  of 
the  amendment,  but  because  I  recall  that 
when  the  matter  was  brought  up  pre- 
viously the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
informed  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  committee  would  hold  full  and  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  matter. 

I  personally  have  not  had  the  bene- 
fit of  hearing  the  Treasury  Department 
witnesses  testify  with  respect  to  their 
views  on  this  matter.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  have  the  benefit  of  those  hear- 
ings before  making  a  final  judgment  on 
the  matter,  although  as  I  said  at  the  out- 
set of  my  remarks,  I  am  very  much  Im- 
pressed by  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  others  who  support 
the  amendment.  Furthermore,  as  has 
been  Indicated  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  this  matter  is  already  In  confer- 
ence and  the  chances  of  getting  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado wants  appear  to  be  very  good  at 
this  time. 

My  third  argument  is  that  the  mint 
needs  as  much  time  as  possible  In  order 
to  get  these  coins  out  and  get  them  Into 
circulation  for  the  bicentennial.  They  In- 
tend to  hold  a  contest  which  will  take 
several  months  for  people  throughout 
the  country  to  submit  a  design  that 
would  be  used  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
dollar,  half  dollar,  and  the  quarter.  That 
would  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
time. 
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If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  in  the  bill,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  could  bring  about  a 
veto  on  behalf  of  the  administration. 
That  would  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
We  might  get  into  September  or  Octo- 
ber before  we  finally  succeed  in  getting 
the  bill  signed  by  the  President.  So  we 
would  be  holding  up  the  mint  In  its  ef- 
fort to  get  these  coins  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  state  for  the  record  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  did  hold 
hearings.  The  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Second.  I  would  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  a  bill  which  Is  some- 
what similar  to  this,  although  I  think 
he  has  one  other  provision  in  It. 

Third,  there  has  been  no  Indication 
of  a  veto.  The  Treasury  does  not  like  this 
idea,  and  they  do  not  like  anything  that 
has  to  do  with  the  word  "gold"  and  have 
not  since  1933. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4   minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent amendment  is  not  one  which  I  wish  to 
oppose  as  a  philosophical  matter,  but  the 
pragmatics  of  tough  negotiations  in  the 
International  monetary  and  trade  arenas 
make  it  the  wiser  course  of  action  right 
now  to  postpone  introducing  this  note  of 
additional  uncertainty  into  the  monetary 
situation.  The  price  of  gold  has  raced  to 
unwarranted  heights  in  recent  months, 
both  spurred  by.  and  serving  to  increase, 
an  economically  unjustified  climate  of 
fear  about  the  status  of  the  dollar.  All  of 
this  speculation  may  not  be  economically 
justified,  but  once  this  type  of  monetary 
suspicion  develops.  It  is  difficult  to  cor- 
rect, nonetheless.  We  do  not  need  another 
devaluation.  We  do  not  need  to  add 
further  Instability  to  the  gold-dollar  re- 
lationship by  opening  up  at  this  critical 
time  the  outflow  of  dollars  for  the  pur- 
chase of  gold.  The  upward  spiral  of  the 
dollar  price  of  gold,  even  if  substantially 
matched  by  similar  Increases  In  foreign 
currency  prices  of  gold,  will  only  serve 
to  shake  the  faith  of  dollar  holders 
around  the  world  and  to  help  cause 
further  unloading  of  dollars  for  foreign 
currencies. 

Our  committee  has  reviewed  this  sub- 
ject closely  over  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anyone  on 
the  committee  who  opposes  the  removal 
of  the  statutory  restriction  on  gold  own- 
ership. The  only  question  is,  What  Is  the 
proper  timing  for  this  action?  We  are 
about  to  participate  in  another  armual 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  this  fall,  where  many  of  the 
troublesome  areas  of  the  present  state 
of  monetary  affairs  will  be  discussed  and, 
hopefully,  resolved.  Our  representatives 
do  not  want  to  have  the  potentially  de- 
stabilizing action  of  a  change  in  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  gold  ownership  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  this  meeting.  Once  a 
normalized  monetary  system  is  restored 
that  is  based  on  a  soimd,  self-adjusting 


mechanism  that  will  deter  periodic,  mas- 
sive speculation  against  the  dollar  and 
the  fixed  rate  system,  we  can  open  up 
private  gold  ownership  without  any  prob- 
lem. 

So  I  would  argue  to  the  Senator  that, 
while  the  purpose  of  his  amendment  is 
a  worthy  one  and  one  which  I  support 
in  principle,  the  timing  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  troublesome  to  our  repre- 
sentatives in  trying  to  restore  order  in 
currency  markets  and  in  negotiating  the 
future  structure  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  We  should  restrain 
congressional  action  in  this  sphere  at 
present  to  perhaps  a  resolution  of  intent 
to  remove  the  gold  ownership  restriction 
at  such  time  as  good  order  is  restored  to 
the  monetary  system,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  type  of  approach  decided  upon 
in  the  House-Senate  conference  on  the 
devaluation  bill  which  is  yet  to  be  re- 
ported. 

I  hope,  then,  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  not  because  it  is  not  a  worthy 
amendment — it  is — but  becau.se  the  tim- 
ing at  the  moment  is  bad. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  my  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  after  line  1,  of  amendment  No. 
316  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

(e)  The  Joint  resolution  of  June  5,  1933 
(31  U.S.C.  463)  shall  remain  In  full  force 
and  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  amendment  is  quite  simple.  It  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  gold  as  public  tender  for 
debts,  and  prohibits  the  making  of  con- 
tracts with  reference  to  the  price  of  gold. 
This  has  been  in  the  law  since  1933. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  correct 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Production 
and  Stabilization  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on,  I  think,  some 
six  or  seven  bills  suggesting  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  private  own- 
ership of  gold. 

After  hearing  all  the  testimony,  we 
came  up  with  a  recommendation  which 
was  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  with  one  main 
difference,  and  that  Is  that  we  have  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  making  of  con- 
tracts based  on  gold  or  prohibiting  the 
use  of  gold  as  public  or  private  tender. 

The  reason  for  that  is  very  simple  but 
very  Important.  We  should  not  have  In 
this  country  two  different  kinds  of 
money,  two  systems  of  money.  And  that 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  if  we  al- 
lowed gold  to  be  used  as  tender  for  debts 
or  as  the  basis  for  contracts. 

I  recently  bought  a  home.  I  might  add, 
Mr.  President,  that  they  are  more  expen- 
sive here  than  I  would  like  to  see.  Never- 
theless, from  the  time  I  made  my  con- 
tract until  the  time  I  had  to  close  my 


loan,  if  I  had  been  dealing  with  refer- 
ence to  the  price  of  gold,  the  price  of 
that  home  would  have  gone  up  dramat- 
ically, because  during  that  short  time 
the  price  of  gold  had  Increased  signifi- 
cantly. 

Like  most  Americans,  when  I  bought 
my  home  I  based  the  price  on  my  ability 
to  pay,  based  on  my  salary.  Our  salaries 
here  In  Congress  and  the  salaries  of 
people  across  America  do  not  rise  with 
the  price  of  gold.  Consequently,  if  we 
allowed  contracts  to  be  made  with  ref- 
erence to  the  price  of  gold  and  allowed 
payment  In  gold,  we  would  have  a  dual 
monetary  system.  As  Gresham's  law  tells 
us,  the  bad  money  will  drive  out  the 
good,  and  soon  we  would  not  have  much 
use  any  more  for  the  dollar;  we  would 
have  a  gold  system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  another  fac- 
tor, Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
private  ownership  of  gold.  Our  commit- 
tee recommended  that  private  owner- 
ship be  permitted,  but  we  did  so  with 
some  considerable  fear  and  trepidation. 
There  was  strong  testimony  before  our 
committee  that  the  increased  demand 
for  gold  caused  by  permitting  private 
ownership  would  be  of  the  magnitude 
of  billions  of  dollars,  virtually  all  of 
which  would  be  supplied  by  foreign 
sources.  Surely  these  foreign  pur- 
chases would  have  a  serious  adverse  ef- 
fect on  our  balance  of  payments. 

This  amendment,  which  prohibits  the 
ase  of  gold  as  a  standard  for  private 
debts,  will  substantially  reduce  demand 
for  foreign  gold  and  will  reduce  any  fear 
that  enactment  of  the  bill  would  throw 
the  balance  of  payments  out  of  kilter  by 
our  having  a  tremendously  increased  de- 
mand for  gold. 

I  would  say  even  if  you  are  against  the 
bill,  the  proposed  amendment  makes  the 
bill  a  considerably  better  bill.  I  also  say 
to  my  friends  who  are  for  the  private 
ownership  of  gold  that  they  ought  to 
support  this  amendment  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  factors  I  have  just  pointed 
out,  but  because  it  gives  them  an  even 
better  chance  of  passing  the  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  are  aware,  the 
amendment  which  was  tacked  on  to  the 
par  value  modification  bill  did  go  to  con- 
ference, and  In  conference  the  bill  was 
essentially  gutted  in  that  It  left  It  up  to 
the  President,  at  his  sole  discretion,  as 
to  whether  he  would  allow  the  private 
ownership  of  gold.  Most  believed  that  the 
President,  at  least  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  would  not  allow  the  private 
ownership  of  gold. 

With  this  amendment,  I  think  it  gives 
us  a  real  bargaining  position  to  go  back 
to  conference  and  point  out  that  the 
fears  many  have  about  the  private  own- 
ership of  gold  would  not  come  about,  be- 
cause of  the  protection  this  amendment 
affords. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  dual 
monetary  system  we  had  In  this  country 
for  many  years.  As  relative  values 
changed,  we  had  to  readjust  monetary 
values  all  the  time,  because  when  gold 
was  overvalued  silver  was  dormant,  and 
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when  silver  was  over-valued  gold  was 
dormant,  and  this  was  a  burning  polit- 
ical issue  in  the  United  States  In  many 
Presidential  campaigns  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  has  rec- 
ommended is  certainly  sound.  We  cannot 
return  to  a  dual  monetary  system,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  assure  that  we  do  not. 
I  would  recommend  to  the  administra- 
tion that  they  veto  this  bill  if  the  Dom- 
inick  amendment  is  adopted  without 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
very  disruptive  of  our  monetary  system 
should  we  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's yielding.  I  want  to  respond  only 
to  one  comment  that  was  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  the  proponents  of 
gold  ownership  ought  to  accept  this 
amendment,  because  It  would  give  us  a 
chance  to  get  the  bill  passed. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
It  did  pass  this  body  by  a  vote  of  68  to  23. 
I  do  not  ^now  that  we  have  to  enhance 
the  chances  beyond  that. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  it  failed  to 
pass  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
a  tie  vote.  That  does  not  mean  we  have 
to  do  much  doctoring  up  to  have  a  chance 
of  Congress  expressing  Its  will. 

The  comment  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  he  would  recommend  a 
veto  of  It  certaliUy  adds  an  element  of 
truth  to  what  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana said,  that  the  signature  of  the  Pres- 
ident may  depend  upon  this,  but  the  will 
of  Congress  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  different  than  that.  But  let  me 
say,  just  in  conclusion,  that  I  fall  to  un- 
derstand why  it  Is,  on  the  question  of 
gold,  that  we  create  a  problem  that  is 
entirely  of  our  own  making.  We  say  that 
gold  Is  no  different  than  any  other  com- 
modity on  the  one  side,  and  then  on  the 
opposite  side  we  say  that  we  must  treat 
it  differently  because  it  is  not  just  an- 
other commodity.  I  hope  that  sometime 
our  Treasury  Department  and  the  Bank- 
ing Committees  of  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate will  recognize  the  right  of  the  In- 
dividual citizen  of  this  country  to  hold 
any  commodity  he  wishes. 

I  suggested  in  testimony  before  the 
Senator's  subcommittee — and  I  wish  to 
thank  him  once  again  for  holding  the 
hearings,  as  he  had  assured  us  that  he 
would— that  if  the  people  In  my  State 
wanted  to  make  settlements  In  bags  of 
potatoes  or  In  Louisiana  oil,  they  should 
have  the  right  to  do  that. 

Indeed,  if  they  wanted  to  make  a  set- 
tlement in  terms  of  gold,  thev  should 
have  the  right  to  do  that,  too.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment's monetary  affairs  are  so  bad, 
and  if  the  people  of  the  country  do  not 
have  faith  in  the  dollar,  they  should  be 
able  to  express  that  freely  as  free  people. 
They  should  not  be  constrained  by  co- 
ercion from  a  government  that  says  to 
them,  in  essence,  "Our  money  Is  no  good, 
therefore  we  dare  not  give  you  the  op- 
tion of  making  settlements  in  gold." 


I  just  fail  to  understand  how  people 
who  claim  to  be  a  free  people  must  ex- 
press themselves  in  legislation  that 
would  deny  them  a  right  which  Is  freely 
available  to  other  peoples  around  the 
world,  but  Is  not  freely  available  to  the 
people  we  claim  are  the  most  free  in  all 
the  world.  That  is  a  logic  that  completely 
escapes  me.  I  just  do  not  see  how  It  can 
be  justified  on  any  basis  at  any  time.  But 
certainly  at  a  time  when  we  have  severed 
all  connection  officially  between  our  cur- 
rency and  the  gold  backing  it  formerly 
had,  where  we  can  consistently  now  say, 
"Oh,  gold  is  just  a  commodity  but,  oh  no, 
you  cannot  own  It;  or,  oh  no,  you  cannot 
make  contract  settlements  with  it,"  that 
is  a  bit  of  freedom  which  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  American  people,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  justification  for  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  believe  gold  Is  different  from 
an  ordinary  commodity.  It  is  different 
because  the  American  people  regard  it  as 
being  different. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  take  care  of  the  dangers  that  were 
testified  to  before  the  committee  regard- 
ing a  dual  monetary  system.  It  does  not 
prevent  the  private  ownership  of  gold.  It 
does  not  prevent  trading  in  gold.  It  does 
not  prevent  the  selling  or  the  purchase 
of  gold,  but  simply  the  making  of  con- 
tracts based  on  gold  and  the  use  of  gold 
as  money. 

With  reference  to  the  chances  of  pass- 
ing this  bill,  I  would  say  only  that  the  bill 
was  rejected  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee, and  to  a  large  degree,  because  of 
well-founded  fears  of  a  dual  monetary 
system.  This  amendment  might  make  It 
a  better  bill  not  only  in  terms  of  passage 
but  also  a  better  bill  in  terms  of  the  pos- 
sible fears  and  dangers  that  private 
ownership  of  gold  might  present. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.>.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  has  just  said.  It  may  not  be  legal 
tender  in  terms  of  the  law,  but  at  the 
moment  I  think  that  any  contract  can 
be  written  whereby  one  has  to  pay  in 
terms  of  wheat  or  potatoes  or  Louisiana 
oil,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  said,  or 
for  any  other  reason. 

Therefore,  on  principle,  I  would  be 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
fight  it  if  it  will  help  to  get  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  saying  that  he  will  not 
fight  the  amendment.  I  shall  take  that 
to  be  a  backhanded  endorsement  and  I 
hope  I  am  taking  it  correctly. 

On  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.   HATHAWAY.   Mr.   President,   I 


yield  myself  2  minutes.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  a  question  re- 
garding the  hearings  which  were  held 
with  respect  to  the  private  ownership  of 
gold.  Do  I  correctly  imderstand  that  no 
bill  was  reported  from  the  full  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  correct.  We 
discussed  the  bill  in  the  full  committee 

and 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  subcommittee. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  subcommittee, 
yes,  and  it  was  discussed  in  the  full  com- 
mittee as  well.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
conference  was  then  pending  on  the  Mc- 
Clure  amendment,  we  simply  asked  our 
conferees  to  promote  our  bill  in  the 
conference.  It  was  there  rejected  In  favor 
of  the  House  version  which  allowed  the 
President  to  say  yes  or  no — that  is,  to 
exercise  complete  discretion  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  private  owner- 
ship of  gold.  So  we  did  not  formally 
recommend  the  bill  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  conference  was  already  pending 
on  that  issue. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

I  might  add.  while  I  am  standing  here, 
that  although  I  am  not  going  to  support 
the  amendment  as  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  I  think  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  definitely  will  Improve  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.).  All  time  on  this 
amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Johnston)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
unprlnted  amendment  to  S.  1141  and 
offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  Dominick 
amendment  No.  316.  I  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
As  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  insert  the  following' 
Sec.  7.   (a)    Section  3  and  4  of  the  Golcl 
Reser\'e  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  442  and  443) 
are  repealed. 

(b)  No  provision  of  law  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  no  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  under  authority  of  any 
such  law,  may  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  purchasing,  holding,  selling,  or 
otherwise  dealing  in  gold. 

(c)  Any  sale  of  gold  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  be  at  a  price  not  lower 
than  the  average  private  market  price  for 
gold,  for  the  same  quantity  in  the  month 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such  sale. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  pertain- 
ing to  gold,  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1975,  unless  the  President  finds  and  reports 
to  the  Congress  prior  thereto  that  interna- 
tional monetary  reform  has  not  proceeded  to 
the  point  where  elimination  of  regulations 
on  private  ownership  of  gold  may  take  effect 
without  adversely  affecting  the  United  States 
international  monetary  position. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
to  the  Dominick  amendment,  that  my 
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substitute  amendment  may  be  added  to 
the  Johnston  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
the  Dominick  amendment  has  certain 
dangers  in  it.  It  would  eliminate  any 
prohibitions  on  purchasing,  holding, 
selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  gold  by 
American  citizens  on  January  1,  1975,  or 
such  prior  date  as  the  President  deter- 
mines practicable  because  international 
monetary  reform  has  proceeded  to  the 
point  where  this  action  can  be  taken 
without  adversely  affecting  the  U.S.  in- 
ternational monetary  position.  My  sub- 
stitute amendment  would  Instead  re- 
quire this  action  to  take  place  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975,  unless  the  President  reports 
to  Congress  prior  to  that  date  that  such 
action  would  adversely  affect  the  U.S. 
international  monetary  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  this  is  not  the  adminis- 
tration's position  as  reported  by  the 
House  conferees,  because  my  amend- 
ment is  a  compromise  between  the 
Dominick  amendment  and  the  position 
of  the  conferees  in  the  House.  It  would 
require  affirmative  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  aside  the  effective  date  of 
the  language  which  makes  it  possible  to 
own  or  purchase  gold. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  posi- 
tion, as  I  understand  It,  would  mean  that 
unless  the  President  acted  affirmatively, 
the  change  in  the  status  of  gold  would 
not  take  place. 

By  passing  the  McClure  amendment 
to  the  devaluation  bill,  the  Senate  clearly 
expressed  its  desire  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
hibitions on  dealing  in  gold  by  private 
citizens.  I  believe  that  If  this  is  to  be 
done,  it  should  be  done  at  a  time  which 
does  not  jeopardize  our  vital  efforts  to 
achieve  fundamental  international  mon- 
etary reform  and  at  a  time  when  it  is 
not  likely  to  affect  adversely  the  tena- 
cious pKJsltlon  of  the  United  States  in 
international  monetary  markets.  My 
amendment  would  allow  the  will  of  the 
Senate  to  be  exercised  while  insuring 
that  these  conditions  are  met. 

Experts  In  the  international  monetary 
field  share  the  concerns  which  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  alleviate.  Dr. 
Bums,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  had  this  to  say  about  taking 
the  proposed  action  at  the  wrong  time — 
for  example,  now : 

Mr.  Burns.  We  would  run  the  risk  of  doing 
grave  damage  to  these  negotiations  because 
there  are  some  countries  In  the  world  which 
Insist  on  a  prominent  place  for  grold  In  the 
International  monetary  system.  I  don't  think 
we  want  to  rock  the  boat  right  now. 

There  Is  another  factor.  If  Americans  were 
permitted  to  buy  gold  now  freely,  there  Is 
no  way  of  telling  what  quantity  would  be 
purchased.  That  quantity  would  have  to  come 
from  abroad.  That  would  injure  our  balance 
of  payments  at  a  time  when  we  would  or 
ohoiuld  be  bending  our  energies  to  Improve 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Moreover,  our  motives,  I  think,  woiild  be 
questioned.  Some  foreign  governments  would 
fe«l  that  we  do  no^  oare  at  all  about  the 
balance  of  payments,  that  what  we  are  seek- 
ing is  further  depreciation  of  the  dollar.  That 
would  multiply  suspicions,  rock  exchange 
markets,  and  I  don't  see  any  good  purpoee  to 
b«  served. 


Now,  Lf  .Americans  want  to  hold  gold,  well, 
there  will  be  a  tinae  for  that,  but  I  don't 
think  that  time  has  yet  come.  I  honestly 
don't  think  that  many  Americans  will  be  de- 
prived of  anything  very  precious  if  there  Is 
delay  by  the  Congrress  in  acting  on  this  pro- 
ix>sal. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  it  would  certainly  cause 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  on  foreign  ex- 
change markets.  What  we  want  now  is  tran- 
quillity in  those  markets  rather  than  tur- 
bulence. 

Ctoing  further  than  that,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  also  wrote  to 
the  Honorable  John  Sparkman,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  as  follows, 
in  part: 

In  this  context,  the  premature  lifting  of 
restraints  on  the  individual  ownership  of 
gold  would  Inject  a  further  speculative  ele- 
ment into  the  present  international  mone- 
tary situation,  and  could  delay  progress 
toward  basic  reform.  As  the  development 
toward  reduced  dependence  on  gold  in  the 
monetary  system  continues,  and  is  incor- 
porated in  the  structure  of  the  new  monetary 
system,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  sympathic 
consideratlpn  to  the  elimination  of  restric- 
tions on  the  private  ownership  of  gold. 

I,  for  one.  hope  that  happens  at  some 
point.  But  I  think  that  by  putting  a  firm 
deadline,  as  has  now  been  done  and  as 
the  Dominick  amendment  would  do, 
upon  the  achievement  of  this  objective, 
we  actually  might  well  be  defeating  the 
achievement  of  it,  because  we  would  be 
delaying  a  resolution  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  situation  by  countries 
that  would  be  counting  upon  it  and  wait- 
ing to  see  exactly  what  the  effect  of  that 
time  bomb  would  be.  By  incorporating 
the  language  of  the  substitute,  we  ex- 
press the  will  of  the  Senate  that  we 
should  be  moving  in  this  direction,  but 
we  give  the  President  the  out  and  the 
bargaining  power  I  think  he  is  going  to 
need  in  this  interim  period  to  discusss 
with  other  nations  in  what  direction  we 
should  be  going,  so  that  in  those  deal- 
ings he  will  hold  .some  cards  in  his  hand. 
Yet  we  will  still  be  moving  toward  the 
accomplishment  the  Senate  wishes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.=;ident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  offered  a  very 
constructive  approach.  It  is  a  compro- 
mise. It  does,  however,  mandate  the 
President  to  let  the  legalization  of  the 
possession  and  ownership  of  gold  go  into 
effect  unless  he  makes  a  determination 
that  the  international  monetarj'  situa- 
tion is  such  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
do  so.  It  is  only  prudent  that  we  give 
the  President  this  kind  of  flexibility  at 
this  time,  when  we  can  see  the  tremend- 
ous Instability  of  the  international 
money  market.  The  dollar  rallied  slightly 
yesterday,  but  it  has  been  hitting  hills 
and  valleys,  and  each  time  it  seems  to 
probe  a  new  valley.  In  this  context,  the 
responsible  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  fol- 
low the  approach  advocated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  opposition  have,  and 
am  I  in  control  of  it.  since  it  is  a  substi- 
tute for  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Colorado  is  in  control  of  the 
time,  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  rise  to  argue  against  my  good 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  usual,  has 
a  very  appealing  and  blandishing  argu- 
ment, if  I  may  say  so.  But  I  looked  at 
the  record.  He  voted  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  to  begin 
with,  and  then  he  voted  against  the 
amendment  when  it  was  adopted  the  last 
time.  So  there  is  nothing  xmusual  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  holding  to  his  gims  and 
saying  that  he  does  not  like  our  amend- 
ment, that  he  does  not  want  Americans 
to  own  gold,  and  that  he  is  going  to  leave 
it  up  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  to  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  own  gold. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  determine  that  now, 
but  he  has  not.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to 
Congress  to  exercise  its  own  prerogative 
and  not  try  to  make  a  pariah  out  of 
the  American  citizen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  be  per- 
fectly valid  in  the  event  we  had  gold 
backing  behind  the  dollar.  But  that  has 
gone  by  the  boards.  We  do  not  have  it 
any  more.  The  only  possible  time  we 
ever  use  gold  for  anything  is  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary  fund;  and  under 
the  very  distinguished  Comptroller  of  a 
few  years  ago,  we  changed  to  so-called 
.special  drawing  rights,  which  is  fool's 
gold,  as  everybody  knows.  It  is  paper, 
and  it  says  that  you  can  collect  gold  if 
you  can  get  it,  and  they  have  started 
doing  it  that  way. 

Whether  we  in  this  country  do  or  do 
not  own  gold,  the  dollar  has  gone  down 
and  gold  has  gone  up.  We  have  not  made 
any  progress  that  way.  So  it  does  not 
make  a  particle  of  difference  what  we 
do  in  the  international  money  situation, 
iiisofar  as  the  dollar  is  concerned,  as  to 
who  owns  gold.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
stopped  saying  that  people  in  Yugo- 
slavia. Taiwan.  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  everywhere  else  can  own,  buy,  and 
sell  gold  but  an  American  citizen  can- 
not. That  is  arrant  discrimination.  If  we 
simply  say  that  the  President  can  deter- 
mine— which  is  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio — 
whether  or  not  the  situation  is  going  to 
be  such  that  the  American  citizen  can 
own  gold,  we  are  right  back  in  the  posi- 
tion we  have  been  in  for  the  last  40 
years,  and  we  have  not  gained  1  inch. 

So  I  strongly  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  simply  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  accomplishes 
what  the  Senate  wanted  to  accomplish 
when  we  last  voted  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise,  also,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

I  hear  the  argimient  that  somehow 
this  proposal  Is  going  to  destroy  the  sta- 
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bility  of  our  negotiating  positions.  I  can- 
not understand  how  this  amendment 
would  have  that  effect,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  amendment  we  have  sug- 
gested today,  as  I  did  before,  with  re- 
spect to  the  ownership  of  gold,  cannot 
possibly  affect  the  Government's  gold 
position  unless  the  Government  wants 
it  to.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment  the  authority 
for  the  Government  to-  sell  gold  from  the 
Treasury  if  it  desires  to  do  so,  but  the 
amendment  does  not  mandate  it.  The 
Treasury  still  has  the  discretion  to  with- 
hold any  sales  and  to  keep  that  gold  in 
the  vaults  at  Fort  Knox  or  to  use  it  in 
international  monetary  negotiations  if  it 
desires.  So  this  amendment,  of  itself, 
does  not  change  the  Goverrmient's  gold 
position  one  iota.  It  simply  removes  the 
restriction,  the  present  restriction,  on 
the  rights  of  our  citizens. 

Second,  It  has  been  argued  repeatedly 
that  we  cannot  rock  the  boat  while  we 
are  involved  in  these  sensitive  negotia- 
tions in  the  IMF:  that  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about  what  will  happen  at 
Nairobi  in  September;  that  we  are  all 
concerned  that  we  make  the  right  deci- 
sions that  will  yield  international  mone- 
tarj' stability,  and  that  that  will  some- 
how firm  up  the  international  mone- 
tary situation  at  the  present  time  and 
give  gi-eater  stability  to  the  doUar. 

But  what  is  most  destructive  now  to 
the  value  of  the  dollar?  The  one  thing 
that  is  most  destructive  right  now  is 
uncertainty.  It  is  because  other  people 
do  not  know  what  to  expect  of  the  U.S. 
Goverrmient.  They  do  not  know  what 
steps  will  be  taken  in  the  negotiations  in 
Nairobi  in  September.  They  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  respect  to 
the  ownership  of  gold  in  the  United 
States. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  here  to  aid 
the  monetary  negotiations  is  to  inject 
some  element  of  certainty  into  the  part 
of  the  picture  we  are  deahng  with  here 
today.  Let  us  tell  them  what  the  ground- 
rules  are  going  to  be.  Let  us  inform  them 
of  our  position,  so  that  they  can  deal 
not  from  a  position  of  flexibility,  which  is 
the  very  thing  that  is  destroying  stability 
today,  but  from  a  position  of  certainty. 
We  can  do  that  only  by  setting  a  fixed 
date,  with  the  discretion  in  the  Presi- 
dent to  advance  that  date  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  So  I  think  instead  of  helping 
the  situation,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  only  make 
it  worse.  It  will  prolong  the  uncertainty: 
it  will  make  instability  that  much  worse 
instead  of  better. 

I  think  the  Senate  would  be  well-ad- 
vised in  this  instance,  as  it  did  before,  to 
give  a  date  so  our  negotiators  can  go 
there,  and  knowing  our  position  there, 
others  can  rely  on  that  position. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
position  of  the  Senator  is  interesting. 
On  the  one  hand  he  apparently  argues 
'hat  the  change  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  International  monetary  situation 
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and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  terms  of 
his  own  amendment,  he  said  that  the 
President  can  alter  the  date  according 
to  the  anticipated  effect  on  the  interna- 
tional monetary  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  round-robin 
situation.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  the  proposal  can  have  a 
definite  effect  on  the  international 
monetary  situation,  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  set  a  firm  date  will  lead  other 
nations  dealing  with  us  to  wait  and  see 
what  happens.  Congress  can  always 
change  the  date,  but  if  there  would  be 
a  change.  Americans  would  be  able  to 
buy  gold  after  that  time;  everyone 
would  be  certain  that  they  would  be  able 
to  do  so. 

Because  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  been  adopted, 
we  have  corrected  the  problem  to  some 
extent — but  it  seems  to  me  there  remain 
some  problems.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  can  be  said  that  we  are  tying 
the  hands  of  our  own  negotiators.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  our  trading  partners 
do  know  the  President  can  postpone  the 
date  of  effectiveness  if  necessary  you  are 
giving  him  a  trading  factor  for  the  in- 
ternational negotiations.  That  would 
give  him  another  card  in  his  hand, 
which  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
when  I  offered  my  amendment  to  the 
par  value  bill  I  had  no  date.  It  would 
be  effective  on  passage.  To  me  that  was 
the  preferable  course  of  action.  I  would 
hold  to  that  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so. 
It  was  only  at  the  suggestion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senator's  committee  that  we 
fixed  a  later  date.  It  was  not  my  idea; 
it  was  the  Senator's. 

Mr.  TAFT.  We  had  testimony  from 
people  such  as  Dr.  Bums  that  it  would 
have  a  destabilizing  effect  on  the  world 
monetary  situation,  which  is  why  we 
did  it:  and  why  we  should  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  make  the 
change  when  he  thinks  it  can  be  safetv 
made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  we  have  Americans  who  do 
have  supplies  of  gold.  I  do  not  know 
tills  for  a  fact,  but  I  have  been  informed 
from  what  are  called  reliable  sources. 
This  is  ti-ue  despite  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
ti-y.  It  has  been  done  largely  as  a  hedge 
against  francs,  marks,  or  a  hedge  against 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  They  have 
bars  of  gold  stuck  away  somewhere.  The 
people  in  Afghanistan  can  do  this 
legally.  They  can  buy  gold  whenever  they 
want.  Why  should  we  make  our  own 
citizens  second-class  citizens  and  sav, 
"No,  you  cannot  do  that.  You  are  one  of 
the  citizens  of  the  free  world  who  is  not 
allowed  to  own  gold." 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right  to  once 
again  to  transfer  the  power  we  have 
over  the  currency  of  the  United  States 
into  the  executive  department  so  they 
can  say  whether  or  not  an  American 


citizen  is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  sec- 
ond-class citizen. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  que  tion  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fi-om  Wasliington  iMr.  Magnusoni,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  fMr. 
Sparkman  I  are  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

I  aho  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mis.sissiDpi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pi-esent  and 
votin?.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Magnusomi   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania. '  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Utah  "Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATZR)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  fi-om  Michigan  (Mr. 
Grtffim  i.<  absent  on  oflicial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  >  is  detained  on  offlcial  business. 

The  result  was  announced— veas  42, 
na.vs  48.  as  follows: 

[No.  276  Leg.] 
VEAS-^2 
Aiicen  Fong  Pastore 

Allen  Gravjl  :"e;ir&.)n 

Baker  Gurney  Peli 

BeiJl  Hart  Proxmlre 

Bel'mon  Hathaway  Randclph 

Biden  Hollnitrs  RiblccfT 

Brock  Humphrey  Roth 

Brooke  Inouve  Sa.xbe 

Byrd,  Roberto.  Kennedy  Stafford 

Case  Loni;  Stevenson 

Chiles  Mathias  Taft 

Ct.tton  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

Dole  Mondale  Tower 

Eastland  Musk.e  W;lliams 

NAYS — 48 

Ab.^urezk  Ervin  Montoya 

Bartlett  Fannm  Moss 

Bayh  Hansen  Nelson 

Bentsen  Hartke  Nunn 

Bible  Haskell  Packwood 

Buckley  Hatfield  Percy 

Burdick  Helms  Schweiker 

Byrd,  Hruska  Scott.  Pa. 

Harry  P.,  Jr.     Hxijihes  Scott.  Va. 

Cannon  Jackson  Stevens 

Church  Javits  Sjinington 

Clark  Johnston  Talmads;e 

Cranston  Man.stield  Tunney' 

Curtis  McClellau  Welcker 

Domenici  McClure  Youni; 

Dominick  McGovern 

Eagleton  Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 10 


Bennett 
Cook 

Griffin 
Hxiddlfston 

Sparkman 
Stennis 

Fulbrlght 
Goldwater 

Magnuson 
McGee 

So  Mr.  Taft's  amendment  to  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK's  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Har- 
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RY  F.  Byrd,  Jr  ' .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
Irom  Colorado.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative   clerk  called   the   roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGiiT)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HUDL'LCSTON)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  tMr.  Macnuson  < ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee>, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Sparkman »  are  absent  on  ofFicial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Permsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett  >  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senato!  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin I   is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooo  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  21.  as  follows: 


[Nj.  277  Leg.] 

YEAS— C9 

Abourezk 

Ea'-;letun 

McGovern 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Baker      , 

Ervin 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

F:  nn-.n 

M-ntoya 

B-  Hmon 

Fong 

Moss 

Bntsen 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bible 

Gurn'y 

Nunn 

Broclt 

Hans'n 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Haskell 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Hatfl_>ld 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Harry  F., 

Jr.     HoUiUtfs 

Scott.  Pa. 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hniska 

Scott.  Va. 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Church 

Inouye 

Symington 

Clark 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Javlts 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Tunney 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Young 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Domlnlck 

McClure 
NAYS— 21 

Allen 

Lon  , 

RibiC!  fl 

Bavh 

Mathtas 

Roth 

Beall 

Mclntyre 

Sax  be 

Bicten 

Muskle 

Stevenson 

Case 

Pastore 

Taft 

Hart 

Fell 

Tower 

Hathaway 

ProNmire 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Bennett 

Gr:ffin 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Kuddleston 

Stenn:s 

Fulbrlght 

Mui;nuSon 

Goldwater 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCT,URE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


After  the  enacting  clause,  rn  page  2,  be- 
ginning on  line  5  strike  everything  from  the 
word  "That"  up  to  and  including  the  word 
"Revolution"  on  line  9  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "That  both  sides  of 
all  dollar,  half  dollar,  and  quarter  dollar 
coins  minted  for  Issuance  between  July  4, 
1975,  and  January  1,  1977,  shall  bear  designs 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  emble- 
matic of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  long  to  discuss  tliis  amendment. 
It  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  does  just  two 
things. 

The  PRESIDING  Ox^ICER.  Will  the 
Senator  del:/  ur.Ul  the  Senate  conies  to 
order?  Senatcrs  will  be  seated. 

The  Senator  from  Idaiio  m.;y  proceed. 

Mr.  MfCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  ask 
our.;elvcs,  "Why  do  we  have  a  Bicenten- 
nial Commission?  And  why  do  we  have  a 
plan  in  progress  for  celebrating  the  event 
throughout  the  land?  And  why  now,  to- 
day, are  we  authorizing  changes  in  our 
coins  to  reflect  that  celebration?" 

The  answer  is  obvious.  We  have  some- 
thing woifh  coi7imemorating.  When  we 
celebrate  the  past,  as  we  will  be  doing 
in  the  Bicentennial  year  of  1976.  v,e  will 
be  singing  the  prai.se  of  others.  Two  hun- 
dred years  is  not  a  particularly  long  time 
in  the  life  of  mankind:  perhaps  that  is 
what  makes  our  acliievements  seem  so 
significant.  For  many  different  reasons 
Americans  take  pride  in  recalling  the 
achievements  of  the  two  centuries  diu'ing 
which  this  counti-y  moved  from  minor 
colonial  status  to  that  of  leadership  of 
the  free  world.  There  are  probably  as 
many  different  reasons  for  this  pride  as 
there  are  citizens.  Some  would  cite  our 
.succe.>sful  fight  against  various  diseases. 
Others  would  not-e  that  we  have  man- 
aged to  spread  a  greater  abundance 
among  people  than  ever  before  in  histroy. 
Others  might  add  th  t  we  Inve  done 
this  and  at  the  same  time  .spread  our  in- 
tellectual horizons  and  even  our  physical 
pre.'^ence  beyond  the  ortit  of  the  Moon. 
The  li-t  is  too  long  to  even  begin.  Un- 
doubtedly, 1976  will  be  a  significani  year 
for  many  reasons.  But  1776  was  sig- 
nificant for  one  overriding  event — the 
courage  of  a  handful  of  dedicated  pa- 
triots v.h3.<:e  vi.sion  and  daring  enabled 
more  people  to  be  more  free  than  any 
other  group  of  individuals  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Surely  there  are  very  few 
things  more  worthy  of  commemoration. 

The  success  of  the  American  Republic 
has  been  the  impetus  for  countless  other 
nations  to  rid  themselves  of  tyranny  and 
pursue  their  own  destinies.  And  whether 
you  measure  a  counti->-'s  success  in  terms 
of  abundance  or  its  power,  or  its  respect 
or  the  achievements  of  its  citizens,  it  is 
America  that  has  led  the  way  in  all  of 
them. 

This  is  indeed  something  worth  re- 
membering, nnd  it  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered in  proper  fashion.  Our  coinage 
provides  us  with  one  medium  in  which 
to  depict  the  celebration  of  our  200th 
birthday. 

Coinage  is  durable  and  beautiful, 
easily  stored  and  easily  displayed.  It  is 
an  heirloom  that  can  be  passed  from  one 
generation  to  another.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  convenient  or  suitable 


expression  of  the  greatness  of  our  coiui- 
try's  heritage. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  for  mak- 
ing some  vast  improvements  on  the  orig- 
inal bill.  But  I  must  admit  I  am  per- 
plexed about  it. 

Why,  I  keep  asking  myself,  is  the  de- 
sign change  for  the  bicentennial  period 
to  be  made  on  only  the  reverse  side  of 
the  dollar,  the  half,  and  the  quarter? 
It  cannot  be  because  of  a  fear  that  col- 
lectors will  hoard  them.  After  all,  chang- 
ing only  one  word  on  a  coin  would  make 
them  valuable  from  the  collector's 
standpoint.  It  cannot  be  because  of  a 
fear  for  a  shortage  of  coins.  The  Treas- 
ury admits  it  has  the  capacity  to  mint  a 
sufficient  number  to  satisfy  the  appetites 
of  both  the  souvenir  collector  and  the 
marketplace.  It  cannot  be  out  of  a  fear 
that  this  would  somehow  desecrate  the 
memory  of  Presidents  Washington,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Eisenhower.  Surely  all  three 
men  would  have  gladly  given  up  for  a 
few^  months  their  presence  on  the  coins 
which  honor  them  in  order  to  celebrate 
Arneiica's  200th  birthday. 

I  just  do  not  understand  why  we  are 
willing  to  settle  for  half  a  loaf  when 
with  a  minimum  of  extra  effort  and  very 
little  extra  cost,  we  can  do  the  job  right. 
I  have  therefore  submitted  an  amend- 
ment which  will  call  for  a  commemora- 
tive design  on  both  sides  of  the  dollar, 
half  dollar,  and  .quarter  dollar  coins  in- 
stead of  just  one  side. 

Howard  Flieger,  writing  in  U.S.  News 
Si  World  Report  stated  it  well  when  he 
said  that  for  many  of  the  men  and 
women  and  children  who  live  away  from 
the  major  population  centers,  there  will 
not  be  many  ways  in  which  they  can 
join  in  the  celebration.  For  them,  mem- 
ories of  the  bicentennial  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  poster,  a  postage  stamp,  or 
some  medals.  But  common,  ordinary, 
everyday  coinage  will  express  to  all 
Americans  over  and  over  again  the 
greatness  that  lies  in  the  American  past. 
Through  our  coins,  more  than  in  any 
other  fashion,  we  will  be  celebrating 
what  is  good  about  our  country. 

Let  us  gear  up  for  something  that  is 
truly  enduring  for  the  occasion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Flieger's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Thre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hip!  Hip!  Hog  .  .  . 
(By  Howard  Flieger ) 

It's  probably  safe  to  mark  this  down: 

As  a  national  extravaganza,  the  200th  an- 
niversary i:i  1976  of  the  birth  of  America  is 
going  to  be  a  monumental  flop. 

Practically  nothing  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  50-member  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  In  busir.ess  more 
than  three  years. 

At  Its  first  meeting  this  year — not  held 
until  May  15 — It  killed  the  onlv  nationwide 
proposal  It  had  come  up  with:  a  plan  to 
have  Washington  help  the  50  States  estab- 
lish Bicentennial  Parks  on  their  own. 

The  end  of  that  proposition  took  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  the  birthday  plans 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Said  Judith  L. 
Kooker,  one  of  the  eight  public  commis- 
sioners who  voted  for  it.  "We  gave  up  the  one 
program  initiated  by  this  body." 

Still  being  chewed  over  In  Congress  is  a 
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proposal  by  the  White  House  to  revamp  the 
Commission  under  a  "czar"  who  could  crank 
up  the  Bicentennial  and  get  things  moving. 
But  nobody  seems  to  think  that  suggestion, 
even  if  modified,  will  be  acted  upon  until 
late  this  year — which  doesn't  leave  much 
time  to  organize  a  dramatic  national  salute. 

In  fact,  many  think  It  already  is  too  late. 
As  an  all-American  birthday  party  1976  is 
more  than  likely  to  wind  up  with  a  poster,  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp  and  some 
medals  for  sale  to  the  public. 

What  happened?  Why,  with  all  the  time 
in  the  world,  hasn't  America  been  able  to 
gear  up  something  spectacular — or  at  least 
enduring — for  the  occasion? 

Inertia  probably  Is  to  blame  as  much  as 
any  one  thing.  Also,  there  has  never  been 
any  sort  of  agreement  on  exactly  what  form 
the  dedication  of  this  significant  date  should 
take. 

It  Is  obvious  now  that  a  50-member  Com- 
mission Is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad  or  a 
coordinated,  nationwide  celebration. 

David  J.  Mahoney,  chairman  of  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  told  Congress  earlier 
this  year  that  "It  is  Impossible  for  a  50- 
member,  part-time  body  which  can  meet  at 
best  blmontljly  or  quarterly  to  conduct  a 
multimlUlon  dollar  undertaking  which  re- 
quires continual  operational  direction." 

Originally,  some  federal  planners  thought 
a  proper  Bicentennial  would  cost  several 
billion  dollars.  More  recently,  the  estimates 
were  cut  to  about  one  billion.  Now  most  offi- 
cials are  talking  about  several  hundred 
million. 

Well,  you  don't  get  much  on  a  nationwide 
scale  for  that  kind  of  money. 

So,  what  do  you  get? 

About  the  only  bright  spots  at  this  junc- 
ture are  In  the  States.  Several  are  hard  at  it. 
One  of  the  most  active  is  Texas,  where  28 
cities  are  working  on  major  programs — In- 
cluding the  rebuilding  of  the  riverfront  in 
San  Antonio  and  the  commissioning  of  an 
opera. 

Florida  Is  another  State  with  substantial 
plans  that  are  moving  forward. 

The  idea  of  a  Bicentennial  World's  Fair 
In  Philadelphia — the  cradle  of  American  in- 
dependence— went  by  the  boards  long  ago. 
The  city  still  hopes  to  do  something.  There 
are  indications  the  Federal  Government  will 
put  up  as  much  as  100  million  dollars  if  any- 
thing meaningful  is  proposed.  But  there  "is 
no  agreement  anjrwhere  on  what  the  cele- 
bration  In  Philadelphia  should   encompass. 

So,  unless  there  Is  a  quick  and  decisive 
turnaround,  it  looks  as  though  Washington, 
D.C.,  will,  by  default,  be  the  focal  point  of 
national  activities — whatever  they  are.  They 
could  Include  some  new  museums,  sprucing 
up  historic  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  so  on. 

But  for  millions  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, proud  of  their  American  heritage,  there 
Is  not  going  to  be  much  that  is  visible  or  last- 
ing to  mark  July  4,  1976— the  200th  birth- 
day of  the  oldest  modern  republic  on  earth. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  to  make 
it  very  short  and  get  on  with  the  business 
which  the  Senate  must  get  on  with,  I 
urge  us  to  make  this  a  more  meaningful 
gesture  for  the  limited  period  of  the  com- 
memoration, to  establish  coinage  which 
is  genuinely,  a  bicentennial  coinage.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  to 
change  both  sides  instead  of  one  side  of 
the  coins  for  the  limited  period  of  the 
Bicentennial  celebration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Sen:itor  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  vield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  amendment  which  would  necessitate 
the  use  of  all  silver? 


Mr.  McCLURE.  No;  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  my  colleague  <Mr. 
Church  »  be  added  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  of  the 
manager  of  the  bilK  if  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  oblige  me. 

I  notice  that  the  reports  states  that 
the  proceeds  of  tiie  sales  of  these  coins 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury.  It 
then  goes  on  to  say,  on  page  2: 

However,  it  Is  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  the  amount  received  from  such  sales 
can  be  directed  to  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission for  its  use  in  carrying  out  activities 
related  to  the  Nation's  200th  anniversary 
celebration. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  there  any  au- 
thorization In  the  bill  that  that  be  done, 
or  would  that  have  to  be  done  either  by 
separate  law  or  by  separate  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  There  is  no  author- 
ization in  the  bill.  It  would  have  to  be 
by  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  By  law  or  by  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  is  that  I  also  have  a  bill  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  dealing  with  a  memorial 
to  President  Eisenhower,  relating  to 
coinage  issued  in  his  name,  really,  by  way 
of  a  memorial  for  him.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  we  were  not  making  final 
disposition  of  the  proceeds  here  before 
we  would  get  a  chance  to  act  on  it,  and 
I  understand  that  the  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  other  question  is 
this:  I  and  others  have  been  making  a 
big  point  of  the  fact  that  we  ought  to 
supply  the  commercial  need  for  gold 
in  this  country  out  of  the  gold  stock. 
That  involves  the  matter  of  some  $600 
million  to  $700  million  a  year  in  foreign 
exchange,  and  would  only  result  in  re- 
ducing our  gold  stock,  if  sales  were  at 
market,  by  perhaps  a  quarter  of  that 
amount,  as  we  carry  the  stock  at  $35  an 
ounce.  I  wondered  whether  that  matter 
had  any  consideration  by  the  committee 
in  this  connection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No.  To  the  best  of 
mj'  recollection,  this  matter  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  still  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  be  ex- 
tended not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Montana  very  much. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
from  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms  i  .  The  Chair  would  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  whether  it  is  the 
intention  to  delay  the  laying  down  of 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  very  much.  I  shall  be 
tiirough  in  just  1  minute. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  have  any  expres- 
sion from  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  hearing.s  before 
the  Banking  Committee  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  would  not  wish  to  put  it  up  to  the 
Senate  without  the  background  of  the 
Department's  opinion,  and  so  forth,  and 
I  do  think  it  is  a  critical  question  in  for- 
eign exchange  and  in  respect  to  how  we 
utilize  our  gold  stock,  which  the  Domi- 
nick  amendment,  in  a  sense,  opens  up.  It 
opens  up  this  question.  Could  we  have 
any  feeling  as  to  whether  we  can  get  a 
hearing  within  the  approximate  luture 
on  this  issue? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  For  my  part,  I  would 
reconmiend  that  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  when  he  returns. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  join  in  recommending  that  to  the 
chairman,  who  will  be  retu;ming  next 
week.  My  guess  is  that  he  would  be  fav- 
orably disposed  to  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
-•^nd  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  allotted  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes,  3  minutes  of  which  have  been 
used. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  one 
argument  I  would  make  against  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  more  senti- 
mental than  anjthing  else.  It  will  cost 
a  little  bit  more  to  change  the  face  as 
well  as  the  reverse  side  of  the  coin.  It 
will  also  take  more  time — but  probably 
not  too  much. 

The  main  argument  I  would  make  is 
that  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  face  on 
the  dollar  of  President  Eisenhower  re- 
moved from  the  face  of  that  coin,  ad- 
mittedly only  for  the  18-month  period; 
neither  would  I  like  to  see  the  face  of 
President  John  Keimedy  removed  from 
the  half-dollar,  or  from  the  quarter  the 
face  of  George  Washington,  or  the  motto 
on  all  three  coins.  "In  God  We  Trust." 

All  three  of  those  pictures,  and  the 
motto,  have  been  significant  throughout 
American  histor>-  and  I  believe  that  those 
faces  should  remain  on  the  coins  even 
at — and  especially  during — the  celebra- 
tion of  our  Bicentennial.  I  believe  that 
we  will  have  enough  of  a  symbolic  dis- 
play when  we  celebrate  our  Bicentennial 
by  having  an  appropriate  design  on  the 
back  of  the  quarter,  the  half-dollar,  and 
the  dollar. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  wholehearted  concurrence 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine.  His  idea 
is  good  that  we  should  maintain  the 
faces  of  these  great  American  Presi- 
dents on  our  money.  Therefore.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  McClure> 
passed.  There  might  be  some  difficulty 
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also  in  distinguishing  between  the  face 
and  the  reverse  side,  which  could  pre- 
sent some  problems  to  a  great  many 
people,  especially  around  the  football 
season  when  a  flip  of  the  coin  decides 
who  will  kick  and  who  will  receive.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  time  factor,  and 
the  cost  factor  involved:  and  I  believe 
therefore,  that  the  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  by  saying  that  both  President 
Ei-enhower  and  President  Kennedy 
would  have  agreed  with  me  that  the  bi- 
centennial is  worthy  of  a  celebration 
and  that  the  emotional  attachment  we 
have  for  these  two  great  past  Presidents 
should  in  no  way  detract  from  our  will- 
ingness to  make  a  meaningful  com- 
memora'ijn  of  our  Bicentennial.  That  Is 
the  reason  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quf-iion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure>  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Several  Senators.  Third  reading — 
third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Helms>.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lavs  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business.  S.  1081,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  be 
vitiated  until  the  present  pending  busi- 
ness is  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1141 
Aa  act  to  provide  a  new  coinage  design  and 
dat«  emblematic  of  the  Blcei'tennlal  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  dollars,  half  dol- 
lars, and  quarter  dollars,  to  authorize  the 
Issuance  of  .special  gold  and  silver  coins 
commemorating  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  re- 
verse side  of  all  dollar,  half  dollar,  and  quar- 
ter dollar  coins  minted  for  Issuance  on  or 
after  July  4,  1975,  and  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  determine 
shall  bear  a  design  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  emblematic  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Sec.  2.  All  dollar,  half  dollar,  and  quarter 
dollar  coins  minted  for  Is-^uance  between  July 


4,  1975,  and  January  1,  1977,  shall  bear  "1776- 
1976"  In  lieu  of  the  date  of  coinage;  and  all 
dollar,  half  dollar,  and  quarter  dollar  coins 
minted  thereafter  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  determine  shall 
bear  a  date  emblematic  of  the  Bicentennial 
in  addition  to  the  date  of  coinage. 

Sec.  3.  Notwlthstandir.g  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  coin  and  Lssue  or  cause  to  be  sold, 
between  July  4,  1975.  and  January  1.  1977, 
special  gold  coins  commemorating  the  Bl- 
centeniual  of  the  American  Revolution  of 
such  design,  in  such  denomination.  In  such 
quantities  ( not  exceeding  sixty  million 
pieces),  and  containing  such  other  metals, 
as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate.  Notwith- 
standing and  other  provision  of  law,  coUis 
minted  under  this  section  may  be  sold  to  and 
held  by  the  public,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized,  by  regulation,  to 
limit  the  number  of  gold  pieces  which  any 
one  person  may  purchase. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  with  respect  to  the  design  of 
coins,  the  Secretary  shall  mint  for  issuance 
between  July  4,  1975.  and  January  1.  1977. 
at  least  sixty  million  silver-clad  alloy  coins 
authorized  under  section  101(a)  of  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965.  commemorating  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the- American  Revolution,  of  such 
design.  In  such  denomination,  and  contain- 
ing such  quantities  of  such  other  metals  as 
he  determines  appropriate.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized,  by  regulation,  to 
limit  the  number  of  sliver  coins  minted  un- 
der this  section  which  any  one  person  may 
purchase.  Coins  minted  under  this  section 
shall  be  trected  as  pieces  subject  to  the  one 
hundred  and  rifty  million  piece  linutation 
contained  in  section  101(d)  of  the  Coinage 
Act  of  1965.  and  shall  be  subject  to  such 
limitation. 

Sec  5.  Until  the  Secretary  of  the  Tressury 
determines  that  the  m:nts  of  the  tJnlted 
States  are  adequate  for  the  production  of 
ample  supplies  ot  coins  and  medals,  any 
faculty  of  the  Btireau  of  the  Mint  may  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  medals  and 
coins. 

Sec.  6  In  connection  with  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  manufacture 
and  distribute  numismatic  Items.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  numismatic  items  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  current  appropriation  for 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  handling  of 
such  items. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  442  and  443) 
are  repealed. 

(b)  No  provision  of  law  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  no  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  under  authority  of  any 
such  law,  may  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  purchasing,  holding,  selling,  or 
otherwise  dealing  in  gold. 

ic)  Any  sale  of  gold  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  be  at  a  price  not  lower 
than  the  averape  private  market  price  for 
gold,  for  the  same  quantity  In  the  month 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such  sale. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  pertain- 
ing to  gold,  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1975.  or  on  the  date  prior  thereto  when  the 
President  finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  inteniatlonal  monetary  reform  shall 
have  proceeded  to  the  point  where  elimina- 
tion of  regulations  on  private  ownership  of 
gold  will  not  adversely  affect  the  United 
Slates  international  monetary  position. 

(e)  The  Joint  resolution  of  June  5,  1933 
(31  use.  463),  shall  remain  In  full  force 
and  effect, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  a  new  coinage  design 
and  date  emblematic  of  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  dollars, 
half  dollars,  and  quarter  dollars,  to  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  special  gold  and 
silver  coins  commemorating  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 


FEDERAL     LANDS     RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  1081,  which  the  clerk 

will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  1081,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way  across  Fed- 
eral lands  where  the  use  of  such  rights-of- 
way  Is  in  the  public  Interest  atid  the  appli- 
cant for  the  right-of-way  demonstrates  the 
financial  and  technical  capability  to  use  the 
right-of-way  In  a  manner  which  will  protect 
the  environment. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore) . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  This  amend- 
ment is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Jackson 
and  Taft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  it  will  take  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ofifer  the  amendment  because 
there  is  a  previous  order  for  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  to  be 
recognized  to  offer  Amendment  No.  314. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  so  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  1081 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  title : 

TITLE    IV— EQUITABLE    ALLOCATION    OP 
CRUDE    OIL    AND    PETROLEUM    PROD- 
UCTS    BETWEEN     REGIONS     OP     THE 
COUNTRY  AND  THE  SEVERAL  STATES 
Sec  401.   (a)   The  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  monitor  the  availability  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  to  satisfy 
the  fuel  requirement  of  all  regions  of  the 
country  and  of  all  of  the  several  States.  If 
the  President  determines  that  any  region  or 
any  State  Is  experiencing  a  shortage  of  crude 
oU  or  petroleum  products  while  at  the  same 
time  other  regions  or  States  are  enjoying  a 
surplus,  the  President  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  take  any  action  necessary  to  Insure 
an  equitable  allocation  of  available  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  among  all  regions 
and  all  of  the  several  States. 

(b)  In  Implementing  subsection  (a)  the 
President  shall  consider  all  current  and  pro- 
spective sources  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
product  supply,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  production  from  Alaska,  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  the  contiguous  States,  syn- 
thetic fuels,  opportunities  for  fuel  substitu- 
tion and  conservation,  as  well  as  imports  of 
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crude  oil  or  petroleum  product  from  foreign 
sources. 

(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  that  an  Imbal- 
ance In  the  availability  of  crude  oil  or  petro- 
leum products  exists  between  regions  of  the 
country  or  between  any  of  the  States,  he  is 
authorized  to  take  any  action  necessary  to 
Insure  an  equitable  allocation  of  available 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products.  Such  ac- 
tion may  Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  direct 
oil  and  petroleum  products.  Such  action  may 
include,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  direct  man- 
datory allocations  of  available  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  product  supplies;  adding  addi- 
tional capacity  to  existing  pipelines;  requir- 
ing that  the  flow  of  existing  pipelines  be 
reversed  i  and  directing  tankers  on  the  high 
seas  to  specified  ports  of  entry. 

(di  The  President  shall  furnish  the  Con- 
gress with  a  report  every  three  months  on 
the  availability  of  sufficient  fuel  supplies  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  regions  and  all 
summary  of  any  actions  that  the  President 
has  taken  under  this  section,  recommenda- 
tions for  any  legislation  which  may  be  needed 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and 
a  statement  of  actions  taken  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  Increase  the  supply  of  and  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  crude  oU  and  petro- 
leum products.  This  statement  on  supply 
and  demand  shall  Include  actions  taken  and 
projected  plans  concerning  energy  research 
and  development,  adequacy  of  refinery  ca- 
pacity and  transportation  systems,  the  devel- 
opment of  synthetic  fuel  plants,  leasing  on 
the  Federal  lands  Including  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  the  establishment  of  strategl<; 
reserves,  and  agreements  with  other  nations 
on  the  security  and  expansion  of  fuel  supply, 

lei  The  President  Is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

If)  The  President  may  delegate  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  authority  granted  under  this 
Act  to  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  whether  this  is  the  amend- 
ment on  wliich  there  is  a  time  limitation 
of  20  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Chair  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  explanation  for  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  We  discussed 
this  in  quite  some  detail  yesterday  after- 
noon with  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  guarantee  to  the  country  that  the 
President  of  the  United  Sates  would  have 
the  authority  to  see  that  there  Is  an  equal 
and  equitable  distribution  available  of 
the  supplies  of  oil,  no  matter  where  they 
came  from,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yesterday, 
and  now  again  today,  has  stated  very 
clearly  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
It  is  what  the  committee  intended  when 
we  reported  the  bill.  His  amendment 
nails  down  in  statutory  terms  the  specific 
objective  that  the  oil  that  will  come  from 
Alaska  via  the  pipeline  will,  in  effect,  be 
available  indirectly  to  all  of  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  an  equitable  ap- 
portionment. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land made  the  point  that  he  wanted  as- 
surances that  his  State  and  all  other 
States  would  be  treated  fairly  and  equi- 


tably in  the  allocation  of  available  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  Senator's  position  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  are  one  nation  and  if,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  have  to  suffer  from  a  fuel  short- 
age the  shortage  should  be  shared  on  an 
equitable  basis.  The  fact  that  some  St^ates 
have  oil  production  and  others,  such  as 
those  in  the  Northeast,  have  none  is  no 
reason  for  allowing  a  surplus  in  some 
States  and  a  shortage  in  others.  By  the 
same  token,  some  coastal  States  serve  as 
ports  of  entry  for  imported  oil.  This  sim- 
ple fact  of  transportation  logistics  should 
not,  however,  result  in  a  situation  where 
coastal  States  have  a  surplus  and  inland 
States  experience  shortages. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment,  as  well  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft»  who  is  also  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  because,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  way  the  supply  of  oil  in  the  United 
States  v.-orks  today,  it  really  is  one  pool 
or  one  "bucket"  as  some  say. 

While  it  is  true  that  oil  comes  in  from 
various  sources  outside  the  United  States 
unnecessary  transportation  of  oil  to  par- 
titular  markets  is  eliminated.  There  is  a 
trading  between  various  people  per  barrel 
of  oil  on  the  west  coast  and  per  barrel 
of  oil  on  the  east  coast. 

I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  come  from  a  crude-short 
area,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  very  vital 
part,  and  always  has  been,  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
those  in  the  Middle  V/cet  should  be 
agair.st  the  Alaska  pipeline  because  all 
the  oil  would  go  to  the  west  coast.  It  is 
true  that  physically  the  oil  produced  in 
Alaska  may  well  end  up — most  of  it — on 
the  west  coast;  but,  in  effect,  that  will  be 
traded  off  for  oil  coming  from  other 
sources. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  add  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick  '  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  NuNN»  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  AlasV-a  i  Mr.  Stevens  > . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  add  nat- 
ural gas  to  this  amendment.  I  think  the 


amendment  seeks  equality  in  terms  of 
distribution  of  petroleum  products,  and 
that  is  a  necessary  goal.  It  ;s  a  natioiul 
goal.  But  I  also  believe  that  we  have  to 
keep  in  perspective  the  great  gas  deposits 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  Delta  and  of  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field  and  of  the  rest  of 
Alaska. 

Before  we  are  through,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  be  talking  about  more  natural 
gas  than  we  are  talking  about  oil,  so  far 
as  the  exports  from  Alaska  are  con- 
cerned. I  am  sure  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  express  ourselves  with  re- 
gard to  the  national  goal  as  it  concerns 
natural  gas,  but  risht  now  I  believe  I 
understand  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  seeks  to  provide  a  fair  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  petroleum  products. 
So  I  wUl  let  it  go  at  this  time. 

I  do  hope  that  everyone  keeps  in  mind 
that  the  natural  distribution  system  that 
is  best  to  tnke  the  natural  gas  from 
Alaska,  the  Mackenzie  River  Delta,  into 
the  Midwest  and  the  East  and  to  take 
the  oil  from  Alaska  ii.to  the  West.  That 
is  practically  a  balance  ;n  Btu  cor.tent, 
and  I  will  present  those  Hgures  in  later 
statements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  look  to  a 
national  distribution  of  petroleum  on  an 
equitable  ba.sis.  we  also  have  to  look  to 
a  national  distribution  on  an  equitable 
basis  of  natural  gas  deposits  in  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Colloff  be 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  comments,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  quorum 
call  and  that  it  not  come  out  of  the  lim- 
itation of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oh.icction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
George  Shanks,  of  my  staff,  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .\\\  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  b.ick. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
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Island.  On  this  quesUon,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  iMr. 
FcLBRiGHT'  and  the  Senator  fronn  Ken- 
tucky iMr.  HunoLESTON  I  are  necesiariiy 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Sen: tor 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Macnitsoni,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  '  Mr.  McGee  < , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alab.»ma  iMr. 
Sparkman)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Macnuson"  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  GoLDWATERi   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Griffin  I    is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
naysO,  as  follows: 


(No.  278  Leg. 

1 

YEAS— 91 

Aboure^k 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Moss 

Allen 

Fannin 

Muskte 

Baker 

Font; 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Beall 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Dellmun 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hartke 

PeU 

Bentseii 

Haskell 

Percy 

Bible 

Hatneld 

Proxmire 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Brock 

Helms 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Buckley 

H rusk a 

Saxbe 

Burciick 

Hughes 

Schweiker 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Scott.  Pa. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Scott,  Va. 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jack.son 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Javlls 

Stevens 

Case 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Church 

Long 

Taft 

Clajk 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Maihtas 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClure 

Tunney 

Dole 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Dominlck 

Metcalf 

Young 

Ea^leton 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Cook 

Griffin 

McGee 

Fill  bright 

Huddleston 

Sparkman 

GoldwatiT 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

So  Mr.  Pastore 's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  July  5,  1973.  to  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  has 
again  emphasized  the  urgency  for  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  in 
view  of  our  critical  energy  shortage  and 
our  dollar  outflow.  The  Secretary  points 


up  recent  developments  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  and  the  still  lack  of  a  even 
near  feasible  alternative  to  the  trans- 
Alaska  ripeline. 

Secretary  Morton's  remarks  are  of 
great  rignificance  to  the  crucial  legisla- 
tion before  us  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  his  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

u.s.  dep.\p.tmenr  of  the  interior, 

Offtce  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC.  July  5.  1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WoJihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gravel:  I  understand  that 
early  in  the  week  of  July  9  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  Right -of-Way  bill  recently  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  S.  1081.  I  also  understand  that 
Senator  Mondale  and  others  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  prevent  issuance  of  a  permit 
for  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  until  the  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  specifically  author- 
izing a  pipeline  from  Northern  Alaska.  The 
amendment  envisions  that  Congrec*  will  not 
act  until  the  Secretary  of  State  conducts 
negotiations  with  the  government  of  Canada 
to  determir.e  the  feasibility  of  a  Trans- 
Canada  pipeline  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  conducts  an  eleven-month  study 
of  this  subject. 

This  legislation  can  materially  affect  oiir 
energy  supply  picture,  the  strength  of  our 
dollar,  our  foreign  relations  and  the  strength 
of  our  bargaining  position,  vls-a-vis  the  oil 
producing  countries  in  the  Middle  East.  Re- 
cent events  in  Libya,  and  the  expresr.ed  will- 
ingness of  some  Middle  East  countries  to 
utilize  their  oil  exports  for  political  purposes, 
require  all  of  us  to  give  this  matter  our  most 
careful  attention.  I  want  to  explain  why  I 
support  S.  1081  and  oppose  any  amendment 
that  will  delay  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

It  Is  clear,  and  no  one  disputes,  that  fol- 
lowing the  recent  Cotirt  of  Appeals  decision 
In  the  Pipeline  Case,  new  legi.slatl0!i  Is  re- 
quired before  I  can  authorize  construction 
of  any  new,  large  oil  or  gas  pipeline  across 
any  public  land  in  the  United  States.  Large 
pipelines  simply  cannot  be  built  within  a 
right-of-way  no  greater  than  25  feet  on  both 
sides  of  the  pipe. 

While  I  have  not  favored  every  provision 
of  S.  1081.  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  con- 
structive legislation  that  will  give  me  the 
necessary  authority  to  permit  construction 
of  large  pipelines  that  are  vital  to  oiu-  econ- 
omy. 

Under  S.  1081.  I  could  promptly  authorize 
construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline; 
and  I  have  expre.ssed  my  Intention  to  do  so 
for  three  basic  reasons:  (1)  our  national  In- 
terest reqi:ires  the  earliest  possible  delivery 
of  North  Slope  oil  to  the  "Lower  48,"  (2)  the 
only  feasible  alternative  delivery  system  Is 
a  plpeli!.e  acrcss  Canada,  and  It  would  In- 
volve at  least  a  3-5  year  delay  In  delivery  of 
oil  to  the  lower  48;  and  (3)  a  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  and  tanker  delivery  system  can  be 
built  a:;d  operated  under  safeguards  that 
will  protect  the  environment  and  wildlife 
of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I,  and  Administration  spokesmen  from  the 
Departments  of  St.ite  and  Treasury,  have  ex- 
plained these  points  and  others  in  detail 
during  numerous  appearances  before  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  and  in  my  letter  of 
.April  4.  1973,  to  e-ery  member  of  Congress. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  repeat  the  de- 
tailed pKjInts  I  have  made.  Rather.  I  want  to 
address  specifically  the  three  major  argu- 
ments being  made  by  those  who  favor  amend- 
ment of  S.  1081  to  deny  me  av.thority  to  Issue 
a  permit  for  the  Alaska  pipeline  and  require 
an  eleven-month  study  by  the  National  .Acad- 


emy of  Sciences.  Those  arguments  are  (1) 
that  our  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
did  not  adequately  treat  the  Canadian  alter- 
native, (2)  that  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  in 
the  executive  branch  has  seriously  assessed 
the  practical  and  political  prospects  for  a 
Canada  pipeline;  and  (3)  that  after  an 
eleven-month  study  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  the  Congress  will  be  able 
to  promptly  approve  either  an  Alaskan  or 
Canadian  pipeline  with  no  overall  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  oil  to  the  lower  48  States. 

The  Impact  statement  on  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  contains  approximately  150 
pages  of  discussion  of  possible  Trans-Canada 
pipeline  routes.  This  extensive  and  detailed 
treatment  is  the  result  of  inter-disciplinary 
studies  and  official  and  unofficial  ^changes 
with  Canadians  that  extended  over  a  period 
of  at  least  a  year  and  a  half.  I  personally 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  careful  attention 
to  the  environmental  problems  presented 
by  the  Alaska  pipeline,  with  Its  marine  leg, 
and  those  that  would  be  encountered  In 
Canada. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  environmental 
costs  and  risks  of  a  Canada  pipeline  would 
be  as  great  as  those  of  an  Alaska  line,  and 
that  the  Alaska  system  will  be  safely  built 
and  operated  under  the  stipulations  I  will 
impose  in  our  permit. 

Even  more  Importantly.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  feasibility  and  prospects  of 
building  a  line  through  Canada  have  re- 
ceived my  most  careful  attention  and  the  at- 
tention of  all  concerned  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. I  have  discussed  these  matters 
with  the  President  and  with  Secretarj'  Rogers. 
We  are  all  convinced  that  we  should  not 
delay  the  Alaska  pipeline  to  consider  further 
the  feasibility  of  a  Canada  pipeline.  For  more 
than  three  years  the  Canadian  Government 
has  taken  the  position  that  it  is  not  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  the  matter  of  pipelines  from  the 
Arctic.  By  letter  of  June  22,  1973,  to  Senator 
Jackson,  The  State  Department  reported  the 
Administration's  assessment  as  follows: 

•■.  .  .  the  Departments  of  State  and  Interior 
are  convinced  that  there  Is  no  Canadian  al- 
ternative to  the  proposed  Alaskan  pipeline 
at  this  time.  Even  If  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment should  move  expeditiously  to  approve 
such  a  pipeline,  which  is  unlikely,  an  Alaskan 
pipeline  could  be  in  operation  at  least  3-5 
years,  and  perhaps  7-10  years  earlier  than 
a  Canadian  pipeline. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  recent  Canadian 
actions  limiting  exports  to  the  United  States 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  future  Canadian  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Arctic  pipelines.  However,  they  do 
emphasize  Canadian  determination  to  fol- 
low policies  which  will  husband  Canadian 
resources  to  the  maximum  extent  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  Canadian  needs  projected 
well  Into  the  future.  This  attitude  and  re- 
cent remarks  by  Canadian  officials  prlve  no 
cause  to  change  our  view  that  the  Canadian 
Government  has  no  strong  current  Interest  in 
the  construction  of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil 
pipeline  .  .  ." 

Between  May  1969  and  M.irch  1972.  an 
Inter-agency  task  force  devo*ed  manv  Thou- 
sand man-hours.  Including  8  days  of  public 
hearings,  to  sttidles  that  Anally  produced  a 
6  volume  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
and  a  3  volume  Economic  and  Security  Anal- 
ysis of  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline  and 
its  alternatives.  The  work  was  done  bv  ex- 
perts with  mnnv  years  of  relevant  experience. 
Tlie  product  i?;  objective  and  comprehensive. 
It  has  been  available  for  public  scrutiny  and 
debate  since  March  1972.  I  am  convinced 
that  an  eleven-month  effort  by  the  Academy 
will  not  add  materially  to  the  information 
or  analyses  bearing  on  the  United  States 
Government's  decision  to  grant  permission 
for  an  Alaska  pipeline  or  to  deny  .^uch  per- 
mission and  pursue  a  Canadian  alternative, 
I  suspect  that  even  If  Congress  should  later 
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approve  the  Alaska  line  the  delay  Involved 
win  extend  well  beyond  a  year  because  the 
Academy's  study  vrtll  require  more  than 
eleven  months  and  the  companies  will  have 
to  re-mobillze  for  construction. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  our  Midwest  and  East  Coast 
with  adequate  supplies  of  energy  In  the 
years  ahead.  The  President  shares  this  con- 
cern. But  we  are  convinced  that  our  Increas- 
ing demand  for  petroleum  presents  serious 
national  Issues  that  transcend  regional  In- 
terests, and  that  It  Is  In  the  Nation's  Interest 
to  Increase  our  domestic  resource  base  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  hope  and  expect  that  Canada 
will  agree  to  contructlon  of  a  gas  line  from 
the  Arctic  to  our  Midwest  in  the  reasonably 
near  future.  We  anticipate  that  additional 
discoveries  of  oil  in  Alaska  and  Northern 
Canada  will  Justify  a  second  oil  line  shortly 
thereafter.  And  we  hope  that  by  the  time 
such  a  line  Is  required,  we  will  have  been 
able  to  negotiate  terms  for  Its  construction 
through  Canada. 

Delay  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  will  reduce 
the  total  supply  of  oil  available  to  our  econ- 
omy during  the  period  of  delay,  thereby  In- 
creasing all  the  costs  and  risks  associated 
with  increased  dependence  on  Middle  East 
oil.  It  is  not  In  the  Nation's  Interest  to  deny 
ourselves  oil  that  can  safely  be  delivered  by 
an  Alaska  pipeline  while  we  further  pursue 
the  possibility  of  building  the  first  pipeline 
from  the  Arctic  through  Canada. 

I  hope  these  views  will  be  helpful  to  you 
in  your  consideration  of  S.  1081. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  315,  to 
declare  the  movement  of  North  Slope 
oO  and  gas  a  matter  of  great  public 
urgency.  Before  I  make  my  statement  I 
would  like  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCltjre),  who 
wishes  to  make  a  statement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  amendment  just  adopted. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  address  ourselves  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  petroleum  supplies.  I  think  the 
evidence  is  mounting  that  petroleum 
supplies  to  the  east  coast  and  metro- 
politan areas  are  being  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  rural  areas  of  our  coun- 
try, where  crops  are  in  need  of  care.  I 
think  there  is  evidence,  particularly  in 
my  State,  that  gasoline  supplies  are  suf- 
fering, that  farmers  are  going  without 
gasoline  at  a  time  when  they  must  plant 
crops  and  produce  food.  Therefore.  I 
supported  the  amendment  just  adopted. 

However,  I  feel  there  are  problems  with 
the  amendment  in  its  language  and  in 
the  thrust  which  allows  and  directs  the 
President  to  allocate  supplies  of  petro- 
leum away  from  owners  of  those  sunplies 
without  any  finding  of  national  urgency, 
as  was  done  in  the  measure  which  we 
passed  some  time  ago.  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  in  the  expectation  that  these 
problems  will  be  addressed  in  the  confer- 
ence or  in  the  other  body  and  because  I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  move  expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idnho.  I  concur 
that  there  is  some  language  in  the 
amendment  that  may  have  to  be  nd- 
justed  in  conference,  without  changing 
the  substance.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
refers  to  the  provision  under  subsection 
(c),  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the 


President  may  arrange  for  additional  ca- 
pacity to  existing  pipelines.  That  provi- 
sion is  to  be  read  in  the  context  of  sub- 
section (d)  which  requires  the  President 
to  furnish  a  report  to  the  Congress  every 
3  months.  This  report  would  "contain  a 
siunmary  of  any  actions  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  under  this  section,  recom- 
mendations for  any  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  and  a  statement  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  executive  branch  to 
increase  the  supply  of  and  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products." 

He  would  have  to  come  to  Congress 
for  legislation.  Does  that  answer  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; that  is  a  part  of  the  reason  for  my 
statement.  There  is  an  additional  reason, 
however.  I  think  we  shoi^d  recognize 
that  whenever  the  President  redirects  a 
supply  which  may  have  been  contracted 
for  or  owned  by  one  person  to  another 
person,  he  is  interfering  with  a  contrac- 
tual or  property  right,  and  there  has  to 
be  some  overriding  national  interest,  or  it 
will  be  declared  unconstitutional.  I  think 
there  must  be  such  a  finding  or  that  it 
must  be  written  into  the  legislation,  or 
we  are  going  inevitably  to  have  many 
lawsuits  in  court,  which  I  think  we  can 
avoid,  and  which  I  think  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  315)  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  at  the  beginning  of  title  n.  add 
a  new  section: 

Sec.  200.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

(1)  that  the  Nation  faces  a  serious  energy 
crisis,  created  In  part  by  declining  domestic 
production  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas; 

(2)  that  approximately  twenty-four  billion 
barrels  of  crude  oil  in  place  and  twenty-six 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  reserves  have 
been  proved  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska, 
and  that  the  probable  reserves  of  that  region 
are  many  times  greater; 

(3)  that  the  rapidly  growing  volume  of  oil 
imports  poses  an  increasingly  serious  threat 
to  the  national  economy,  to  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  to  national  security; 

(4)  that  the  exceptionally  low  sulfur  qual- 
ity of  the  crude  oil  already  proved  on  the 
North  Sope  of  Alaska  can  be  an  important 
asset  In  protecting  and  enhancing  the  Na- 
tion's environment; 

(5)  that  the  delivery  of  North  Slope  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  already  discovered,  and 
the  effort  to  discover  and  develop  additional 
reserves,  have  been  postponed  by  adminis- 
trative delay,  political  controversy,  and  pro- 
tracted litigation;  and 

(5i  that  said  postponement  has  had,  and 
"•sil  if  prolonged,  continue  to  have  an  adverse 
effert  upon  the  national  economy,  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  national  security. 

(b»  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that 
t'-^e  following  are  matters  of  great  national 
urgency: 

( 1 )  the  early  delivery  of  North  Slope  crude 
oil  ?nd  nattiral  gas  to  markets  In  the  United 
States; 

(2)  an  early  resolution  of  administrative, 
pslitlcal.  and  legal  obstacles  to  completion 
?.nd  operation  of  an  environmentally  sound 
transportation  system  for  deivery  rf  North 
Slope  crude  oil  and  natural  gas:  and 

(3)  the  most  rapid  action  and  disposition, 
consistent  with  law,  by  the  United  States 
courts  of  any  litigation  regarding  or  affecting 


authorization  of  construction  and  operation 
of  pipelines  for  North  Slope  crude  oil  a:id 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  tell  the 
Federal  courts  that  Congress  wishes  to 
see  all  the  legal  controversy  over  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  re.'^olved  directly 
and  rapidly.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
most  straightforward  method  of  accel- 
erating approval  of  a  pipeline  right-of- 
way — any  pipeline  right-of-way.  It  is 
the  approach  which  is  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. 

It  is  now  more  than  5  years  since  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  discovery  well  was  an- 
nounced. After  5  years,  construction  is 
still  not  undei-way  on  a  transportation 
system  for  that  oil.  Some  of  that  delay 
was  necessary — to  settle  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tive land  claims,  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  pipeline  system  was  engineered 
soundly  and  would  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

There  is  no  controversy  in  this  body 
today  about  the  need  to  move  North 
Slope  oil  and  gas  as  soon  as  a  transporta- 
tion facility  can  be  built.  It  will  be  a 
scandal  if  this  facility  is  blocked  for 
months  or  years  because  of  unnecessaiT 
delays  in  the  courts. 

The  controlling  obstacle  to  moving 
North  Slope  oil  and  gas  today  is  the 
right-of-way  width  restriction  in  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  S.  1081,  if  adopted, 
would  eliminate  that  bottleneck.  But 
alone,  it  will  not  move  North  Slope  oil. 

After  Congress  acts  on  this  matter,  the 
pipeline  case  will  be  back  in  court.  That 
is  a  dead  certainty.  There  is  no  way  that 
Congress  can  make  the  pipeline  permit 
nonlitigable.  Let  no  one  be  deceived  on 
this  point. 

If  this  body  were  to  adopt  Mr.  Mon- 
dale's  proposal,  and  subsequently  to  au- 
thorize a  pipeline  through  Canada,  one 
of  the  oil  companies  has  promised  a 
court  battle  to  the  very  end  against  that 
decision. 

■We  might  adopt  language  directing 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  to  grant  a 
right-of-way  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law."  'We  can  declare  that 
the  decision  is  not  subject  to  legal  re- 
view. Maybe  Congress  can  wai\e  section 
102  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  with  such  a  provision. 

But  do  not  assume  that  the  courts  will 
refuse  to  entertain  a  compl.iint  based 
upon  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 
the  antitrust  laws,  or  laws  protecting 
health  and  safety,  or  a  complaint  that  a 
right-of-v.av  grant  overrides  legitimate 
private  rights. 

Do  not  suppose  that  such  a  provi.sion 
will  settle  the  complex  litigation  between 
the  pipeline  owners  and  the  S':.Tte  of 
Alaska. 

■We  nny  le-sen  some  plaintiff's  chance 
of  ultimate  success,  but  we  will  not  elim- 
inate litigation. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  overriding  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  in  order 
to  build  the  pipeline.  Nor  am  I  in  favor 
of  overriding  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dm-es  Act.  the  antitrust  laws,  the  laws 
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protecting  health  and  safety,  or  the 
rights  of  the  States  or  private  persons.  I 
do  not  believe  that  these  actions  would 
be  good  policy  or  good  law. 

As  the  author  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
starting  the  precedent  of  legislative  ex- 
emptions. The  compulsion  on  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  ask  and  expect  such  a 
waiver  on  his  own  favorite  projects  will 
be  too  great.  If  there  is  at  some  time  in 
the  future  a  disastrous  pipeline  break  or 
a  disastrous  tanker  accident,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  having  voted 
to  cut  off  any  further  deliberation  over 
the  environmental  consequences  of  this 
oil  transportation  system. 

Another  reason  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
overriding  NEPA  or  "all  other  law"  is 
that  I  am  not  convinced  that  these  moves 
will  In  fact  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  litigation.  By  changing  the  rules  now 
they  may  well  Invent  new  causes  of  ac- 
tion or  legal  ambiguities. 

I  believe  that  the  outstanding  legal 
issues  can  be  resolved  most  rapidly  if 
the  courts  will  move  expeditiously  with- 
in the  framework  of  existing  law,  as  they 
have  not  done  to  date.  The  surest  way 
to  do  this  is  for  Congress  to  tell  the 
courts  that  it  regards  these  issues  as  of 
the  highest  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  complete  text  of  the  amend- 
ment, so  that  the  courts  will  get  a  clear 
messaeie  from  the  U.S.  Senate  on  this 
policy  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  pa^^e  32.  at  the  beginning  of  tit)e  II, 
add  a  new  section: 

!^Ec.  200.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

1 1 )  that  the  Nation  faces  a  serious  energy 
crisis,  created  in  part  by  declining  domestic 
prcfluctlon  of  crude  o  1  and  natural  sas: 

(2»  that  approximately  twenty-four  billion 
barrels  of  crude  oil  in  place  and  twenty-six 
trill''^n  cubic  feet  of  natiu-al  gas  reserves 
have  been  proved  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska,  and  that  the  probable  reserves  of 
that    r-fr'rn    are    many   times    greater; 

i3)  that  ^he  rapidly  growing  volume  of  oil 
Imports  p:3e3  an  increasingly  serious  threat 
to  the  national  economy,  to  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  to  national  security; 

(4)  that  the  exceptionally  low  sulfur  qual- 
ity of  the  crude  oil  already  proved  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  c.in  be  an  important 
asset  in  protecting  and  enhancing  the  Na- 
tion's environment; 

(5)  that  the  delivery  of  North  Slope  crude 
oil  and  n.\"-ural  gas  already  discovered,  and 
the  effort  to  discover  and  develop  additional 
reserves,  have  been  postponed  by  administra- 
tive delay,  political  controversy,  and  pro- 
tracted litigation;  and 

(6)  that  said  postponement  has  had.  and 
will  if  prolonged,  continue  to  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  national  economy,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  national  security. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that 
the  following  are  matters  of  great  national 
urgency; 

( 1 )  the  early  delivery  of  North  Slope  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  to  markets  In  the  United 
States; 

(2)  an  early  resolution  of  administrative, 
political,  and  legal  obstacles  to  completion 
and  operation  of  an  environmentally  sound 
transportation  system  for  delivery  of  North 
Slope  crude  oil  and  natural  gas;  and 

(3)  the  most  rapid  action  and  disposition, 
consistent  with   law,  by  the  United  States 


courts  of  any  litigation  regarding  or  affecting 
authorization  of  construction  and  operation 
of  pipelines  for  North  Slope  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  co.sponsor. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  stress  the 
urgency  of  moving  North  Slope  oil  soon, 
I  give  as  an  illustration  of  what  has  hap- 
pened throughout  this  countrj-  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  the  middle  of  an  energy 
crisis  and  we  are  finding  resistance  to  a 
bill  that  would  increase  energj'  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  a  June  6  Washington 
Post  article  refers  to  an  AAA  survey  of 
the  Nation's  gas  stations  in  which  large 
numbers  were  closed  or  only  partly  in 
service  because  of  a  lack  of  gasoline  and 
we  hear  opposition  exp:essed  to  a  bill 
which  will  increase  gasoline  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  piinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Seven   Percent   of  Stations  Found   To   Al- 
locate Gasoline 

?i.  survey  of  more  than  1.400  gasoline  sta- 
tions along  major  U.S.  travel  routes  showed  7 
per  cent  of  them  allocating  amounts  a  cus- 
tomer can  purchase  in  a  single  stop,  the 
American  Automobile  Association  said  yes- 
day. 

The  survey  showed  1  per  ce.nt  of  the  sta- 
tions closed  and  24  per  cent  limiting  their 
hours  oi   operation. 

The  AAA  said  the  survey  was  the  first  of  a 
plauneci  weekly  series  designed  to  gauge  more 
accurately  the  supply  of  fuel  to  consum- 
er.;. It  said  it  found  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
1.439  independent  and  major-company  sta- 
tions checked  were  operating  under  normal 
conditions. 

The  stations  counted  were  polled  on  the 
basis  of  a  nationally  prepared  questionnaire 
by  AA.A  clubs  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
all  states  except  Alaska.  Arizona,  Alabama 
and   Missouri. 

Tlie  spokesman  said  that  the  Southeast 
and  Northwesr  recions  had  the  tightest  fuel 
'UDplle.=;.  with  only  60  per  cent  in  the  South- 
east calling  their  operations  normal  and  C3 
ner  cent  in  the  Northwest  reporting  normal 
operations. 

Mr.  FANNTN  Mr.  Pi'esid<-nt  we  are  rfis- 
r""-nn"  n.^vipT  Rus<;in  %A.?i  billion  fr.r  i*^;- 
p„„,.p„.  i>^^,teof]  Qf  b--ilding  a  tran.satlantic 
pineline. 

\  M3V  ?.'>.  197?  W  II  Ptreet  Journal 
rr  icl°  tells  how  El  Pa-i  G^s  and  Occi- 
c'°n'^''l  Fetrol°!'m  have  •^preed  to  r^v  the 
Rii-^siins  S4.5  billion  for  Soviet  ene'-rv. 
By  th.e  time  it  rearhr.c  .American  con- 
sumers' burner  tios  it  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  Alaskan  s:as  piped  douTi  to 
the  lower  48  States.  The  sooner  we  build 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  the  sooner  oil 
can  be  sent  south  through  it  and  gas 
can  be  sent  through  other  systems  to  be 
built. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


RrssriAN  Gas  Venture  Cost  Pirr  at  $4.5  Bil- 
LION  BY  El  Paso,  Occidental 

New  York. — El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  and 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  estimated  that 
the  facilities  needed  to  move  natural  gas  to 
the  U.S.  from  Russia  under  their  proposed 
Joint  venture  would  cost  $4.5  billion. 

An  ofnclal  of  El  Paso  said  In  Hotiston  that 
this  would  include  a  2,000-mlle  pipeline  from 
eastern  Siberia  to  a  port  near  Vladlvostos, 
liquefaction  faculties  to  turn  the  gas  Into 
LNG  liquefied  natural  gas)  and  18  to  20 
tankers. 

In  New  York,  Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  chair- 
man of  Occidental,  said  In  an  Interview  that, 
based  on  costs  of  other  LNG  projects,  the 
gas  would  cost  an  additional  $12.5  billion 
over  the  life  of  the  planned  25-year  project. 

El  Paso  and  Occidental  have  been  nego- 
tiating with  the  Soviet  Union  for  some 
months  over  their  proposal  to  transport  one 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day  to  the  U.S. 
from  Russia's  vast  Siberian  gas  deposits.  Of- 
ficials of  the  two  companies  said  they  will 
resume  negotiations  in  Russia  early  next 
month. 

El  Paso  and  Occidental  announced  last 
October  that  they  had  agreed  to  explore 
jointly  the  possibility  of  purchasing  large 
quantities  of  natural  gas  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Previously,  a  consortium  consisting 
of  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp..  Ten- 
neco  Inc.  and  Brown  &  Root  Inc.,  a  division 
of  Halliburton  Co.,  had  begun  holding  talks 
with  the  Russians  on  possible  importation  of 
Soviet  gas,  as  LNG.  into  the  U.S. 

Dr.  Hammer  also  has  been  discussing  joint 
development  of  the  Siberian  gas  reser\es 
with  Japanese  interests.  Both  he  and  an  cffi- 
clal  of  El  Paso  said  yesterday  that  if  the 
Japanese  interests  Join  in  the  project  it 
would  boost  the  amount  of  gas  to  be  brought 
out  of  Russia  by  the  El  Paso-Occidental  ven- 
ture to  two  blUloii  cubic  feet  a  day  or  pc.=- 
slbly  more. 

The  El  Paso  and  Occidental  officials  said, 
however,  that  before  signing  the  agreement 
the  Russians  are  Insisting  on  mojt-favored 
nation  treatment  by  the  U.S.  "If  Congress 
acts  (on  most-favored  nation  treatment  for 
Russia)  before  the  end  of  this  year,  we  ex- 
pect that  in  the  early  part  of  next  year  we 
would  be  completed  and  ready  to  start  trans- 
chasing  Soviet  gas.  Dr.  Hammer  said,  add- 
ing: "We're  in  very  serious  negotiations." 

Dr.  Hammer  said  he  believes  the  facilities 
would  be  completed  and  ready  to  start  trans- 
porting the  gas  within  three  years  after  an 
agreement  is  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Libyan 
nationalizations  set  the  stage  for  other 
Arabs  to  use  oil  for  political  purposes.  We 
must,  therefore,  develop  our  domestic  re- 
-sources  including  Alaskan  oil.  This  July 
1973  Petroleum  Press  Service  article  de- 
tails how  Libya  has  nationalized  U.S. 
companies.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
.in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

High  Stakes  in  Libya 

Libya  Is  again  the  odd  man  out — this  time 
In  the  patlclpatlon  stakes,  with  the  national- 
ization of  Bunker  Hunt  thrown  In  to  In- 
crease the  pressure  on  the  big  producers 
here.  The  Industry  has  thus  far  managed 
to  stick  together  In  resisting  the  govern- 
ment's demands  for  100  per  cent  participa- 
tion— but  appears  no  closer  to  a  settlement 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  Libya  without 
setting  off  a  "me  too"  chain  reaction  through- 
out the  Arab  oil  world. 

It  wUl  be  recalled  that  BP's  half-share  In 
the  big  Serlr  field  was  nationalized  In  De- 
cember 1971,  In  retaliation  for  Britain's  fail- 
ure  to  prevent   Iran   from  occupying  three 
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small  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Bunker 
Hunt,  BP's  partner  In  Serlr  and  the  original 
concession  holder,  was  allowed  to  continue 
lifting  something  approximating  Its  half- 
share  of  production  from  the  field — which 
has  been  running  at  little  more  than  half  Its 
previous  430,000  b/d  level — but  has  been  in 
the  firing  line  continuously  due  to  the 
company's  refusal  to  market  BP's  national- 
ized oil. 

participation  demands  doubled 

Then  last  autumn  AGIP  was  finally  al- 
lowed to  start  up  Its  first  Libyan  oilfield  In 
exchange  for  agreeing  to  50  per  cent  govern- 
ment participation.  Within  days  Libya  made 
a  similar  demand  of  Bunker  Hunt,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  retroactive  claim  for  half  the  com- 
pany's profits  on  Its  crude  sales  since  the  1971 
nationalization  of  BP.  Negotiations  went  in 
interlmttently,  but— aside  from  verbal 
threats  and  occasional  brief  suspensions  of 
Hunt's  oil  exports — Libya  did  nothing  dra- 
matic for  some  time,  and  actually  named  its 
arbitrator  for  the  dispute  several  months 
ago  in  response  to  Hunt's  request. 

This  was  the  first  time  In  its  history  that 
Libya  agreed  to  arbitration  of  an  oU  dis- 
pute (as  provided  for  under  the  country's 
oil  laws),  and  it  appeared  that  the  govern- 
ment had  decided  to  Ignore  the  small  fry 
while  it  concentrate  on  much  bigger  fish. 
First  Oasis  and  then  Amoseas  and  Occiden- 
tal were  singled  out  for  negotiations,  with 
Tripoli's  previous  demand  for  50  per  cent 
participation  raised  to  100  percent  at  the 
end  of  April. 

LIBYA    SIEPS    UP    the    PRESSURE 

The  three  groups  (which  include  the  four 
large  independents  operating  here,  plus  three 
majors)  together  produce  1.4  million  barrels 
a  day  of  oil,  well  over  half  the  country's  total 
output  at  present;  agreement  by  any  one  of 
them  could  be  expected  to  be  forced  on  all 
the  other  large  producers.  The  government's 
demands  were  much  stlffer  than  those  ac- 
cepted   recently    In    the    Persian    Gulf    and 


Nigeria,  and  were  tantamount  to  national- 
ization: compensation  based  on  net  book 
value  only,  with  the  "right"  to  buy  oil  at 
market  prices.  Understandably,  the  com- 
panies refused.  Their  counter-ofTers  v.cre 
summarily  rejected:  the  government  stopped 
all  exports  for  a  token  24-hour  period  on 
15th  May,  and  participation  talks  continued. 

Bunker  Hunt  was  back  In  the  news  late 
In  May  when  the  government  permanently 
stopped  Its  tanker  loadings.  The  company 
was  Informed  that  Its  rights  to  produce  and 
export  would  be  denied  as  of  1st  June,  and 
the  nationalization  of  Its  assets  was  an- 
nounced by  Colonel  Gaddafi  on  11th  June. 
In  a  speech  delivered  to  a  mass  rally  on  the 
third  anniversary  of  US  evacuation  of  the 
former  Wheelus  airbase,  the  Libyan  leader 
accused  Hunt  of  "lacking  the  legal  basis'  for 
oil  operations  here,  and  added  that  the  US 
"deserves  a  good  hard  slap  on  Its  Insolent  face 
In  the  Arab  area". 

Thus.  Libya  has  now  registered  Its  protests 
against  the  foreign  policy  of  both  Britain 
and  the  USA.  and  has  picked  off  the  easy 
target  of  independent  Bunker  Hunt,  which 
now  has  no  oil  production  outside  North 
America.  The  12-article  nationalization  de- 
cree, officially  issued  last  mouth  as  Law  No 
42  1973.  provides  {■;r  f^e  setting  up  oi  a 
committee  to  estimate  compensation.  This 
was  also  done  in  the  case  of  BP  and  the 
marketing  companies  expropriated  earlier, 
but  none  has  yet  received  a  penny. 

OIL    from    AFRICA'S    EIOGEST    FIELD 

Because  of  Hunt's  somewhat  exposed  posi- 
tion sivce  late  1971— it  has  had  n^'  agreement 
with  Libya's  Arabian  Gulf  Exploration,  the 
company  formed  to  operate  Scrir  follcwnig 
BP's  expulsion— f.ie  takeover  was  not  wholly 
unexpected.  As  a  result,  the  governme  -.t  now 
controls  Africa's  largest  oilfield,  proven  Serlr 
reserves  being  variously  estimated  at  11-14 
billion  barrels.  It  has.  however,  Increas-d  the 
difficult  of  marketing  this  easily  ident.fied 
waxy  crude. 


LIBYA:  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTION 
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3.318 

2.761 

2,215 

2.293 

2.264 

1  Includes  unofficial  estimates. 

!  Continental,  Marathon,  Ame'ada  Shell. 

:  rA^rr^H^'n^rntrOeSeV^Tl  *rhrAra^b^an%^:.f Exploration  Co.  (subsidiary  of  Na„onal  Oil  Corp.)  operating  BP's 
nationalized  share  in  Serir  tield,  with  Hunt. 
>  California  Standard  Te<aco. 
5  Production  started  in  October  1972. 
■  With  Hispanoil,  Murphy.  Elf.  .     .        .  .     .  ,,        r     ,.<  e.m  .',»<■»  rtrinhur  lQ7n 

•  National  Oil  Corp.,  operating  Phillips'  relinquished  Umm  Farud  field  since  October  1370. 


Production  from  the  now  wholly  national- 
ized field  continues  to  move  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope under  severpl  contracts  concluded  ear- 
lie'r  bv  the  National  Oil  Corporation  (believed 
to  to-al  some  110.000  b  d) .  but  Hunt  Is  now 
supporting  BP's  actions  in  embargoing  any 
shipments  to  the  non-communist  world.  To 
date  BP  has  taken  action  against  13  cargoes, 
and  w  11  presumably  do  the  same  against  fu- 
ture shipments  under  contracts  reportedly 
concluded  recently  with  Brazil's  Petrobras 
and  several  small  U.S.  Independents.  Claims 
have  been  issued  asainst  10  shipments  by 
NOC.  valued  at  87.066,000,  to  Greek  refiner 
CXIX 1471— Part  la 


John  Latsls.  and  three  cargoes  for  Montedi- 
son's Sincat  In  Sicily.  The  floodgates  ap- 
peared to  be  opening  when  BP  lost  the  first 
stage  of  Its  Initial  test  case  against  Sincat  In 
March,  but  long-drawn  out  legal  proceedings 
should  deter  any  substantial  flow  of  the 
"blacked"  Serlr  crude:  the  first  court  hear- 
ing in  Athens  Is  scheduled  for  20th  Septem- 
ber, and  BP's  appeal  against  the  Sicilian 
judge  s  ruling  is  due  to  be  heard  in  Catania 
early  in  October.  The  decision  of  Swedish 
Judge  Lagergren.  appointed  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  to  arbitrate  BP's  claim  against 
the  nationalization  Itself,  Is  expected  in  the 
autumn. 


A   CfRTAIN-RAlSER 

But  all  this  activity  qualifies  as  little  more 
than  a  curtain-raiser  to  the  main  drama  In 
Tripoli,  where  the  outcome  of  the  participa- 
tion negotiations  could  have  a  critical  effect 
on  the  oil  industry's  arrangements  elsewhere. 
Whether  there  has  been  any  significant  prog- 
ress toward  an  agreed  settlement  Is  difficult 
to  say,  although  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  go\ernment's  real  target  now  is  "only" 
an  immediate  51  per  cent  stake,  rather  than 
the  100  per  cent  claim  first  put  to  leading 
producer  Oasis  on  30th  April. 

The  industry  Is  acain  faced  with  the  deli- 
cate task  of  seeking  a  formula  that  will  sstis- 
fy  Libya's  determination  to  outdo  its  OPEC 
partners  without  upsetting  the  carefully  bal- 
anced participation  agreements  already  con- 
cluded in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Negotiations 
were  in  recess  as  we  went  to  press,  and  both 
tii'es  were  apparently  hammering  ort  pro- 
po'.als  for  the  next  round.  It  seems  futile  to 
speculate  whether  the  unpredicta'iie  regime 
in  Tripoli  will  carry  out  its  t'nrcats  of  more 
widespread  natioiializ.itions.  althnugh  the  re- 
sultant upheaval  would  hardly  help  Colonel 
Gadd^ifi  to  bring  off  his  nui.-h-cherlshed 
union  wi'h  the  CAR  as  scheduied  in  Septem- 
ber— for  which  the  only  attraction  in  Egyp- 
tian eyes  must  be  Libya's  uncommitted  oil 
reserves. 

MEASURE   OF   IN-SURANCF 

For  the  Industry,  the  li.>ss  of  some  2.3  mil- 
lion b  d  of  very  light,  low-sulphur  Mediter- 
ranean oil  would  be  a  blow,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  current  tight  crude  position 
worldwide.  But  the  recent  settlem.erit  In  Ni- 
geria combined  with  heavy  advance  charter- 
ing of  tanker  capacity  by  the  majors  provides 
some  measure  of  i';3\!ranre  if  the  worst 
should  happen.  In  tlie  me.xntime.  the  indus- 
tr\-s  Internal  arra-'cements  to  provide  aUer- 
natlve  crude  supplies  to  any  victimized  com- 
pany should  strengtlien  the  hands  of  the  ne- 
fjotiators.  It  seems  o'ovious  that  if  ever  there 
is  to  be  a  time  or  a  pla?e  to  halt  the  dizzy 
spiral  of  "giveaways"  that  has  rocked  the  oil 
industry  for  the  past  two  years,  it  is  now  In 
Tripoli. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Iranian  Oil  Co.  has  gained  con- 
trol over  a  western  oil  consortium  in  that 
country.  The  Shah,  under  this  new  agree- 
ment, has  added  to  his  complete  owner- 
ship, complete  control.  This  is  to  ensure 
continuous  flow  of  crude  oil  to  the 
markets. 

Once  again,  these  two  articles,  one 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  the  other 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  both  ap- 
pearing on  May  25, 1973,  demonstrate  the 
need  to  place  emphasis  upon  our  domes- 
tic oil  resources,  including  the  Alaskan 
pipeline,  and  stop  our  reliance  upon  in- 
ternational oil. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  articles  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Iran-  Signs  Pact  Wnn  Western  Oil  Units 

Iran  and  the  Western  oil  companies  signed 
yesterday  a  basic  agreement  giving  the 
Iranian  Government  "full  and  real  control" 
over  the  petroleum  industry  within  Its 
borders. 

The  agreement,  specific  details  of  which 
pre  still  to  be  worked  out.  give  tl-e  National 
Iranian  Oil  Company  control  '"v^r  all  the 
operations  and  facilities  of  the  consortium  of 
Western  companies  that  have  been  operat- 
ing m  Iran  In  one  form  or  anot'if-r  since  1901. 

It  is  the  most  far-reaching  agreement  ever 
amicably  worked  out  between  t!  e  govern- 
ment of  an  oD  producing  country  ar.d  tbe 
International  oil  Industry. 
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Industry  analysts,  however,  do  not  expect 
It  to  upset  agreements  reached  earlier  this 
year  between  the  companies  and  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  Persian  Gulf  Countries 
giving  the  producing  Governments  a  25  per 
cent  "participation"  In  existing  concessions. 

HAS    NOMINAL    CONTROL 

Iran  has  had  nominal  control  of  her  oil 
resources  since  1954  when  the  Shah  signed 
the  a;jreement  with  a  consortium  of  West- 
ern companies  giving  the  National  Iranian 
Oil  Company  title  to  all  fields,  deposits  and 
facilities  but  gave  the  companies  unrestricted 
rights  to  use  them. 

The  1954  agreement  was  In  the  form  ot  a 
peace  treaty  between  Iran  and  Western  In- 
terests following  Premier  Mohammed  Mos- 
sadeh's  nationalization  of  the  Iranian  Oil 
Industry  In  1951.  After  the  nationalization, 
the  Western  companies  cut  Iran  off  from  the 
consumer  markets  replacing  the  Iranian  oU 
with  oil  chiefly  from  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  consortium  members  Include  the  Brit- 
ish Petroleum  Company  with  40  per  cent, 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  with  14  per  cent,  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corporaticn.  the  Mobil  Oil  Corporation, 
the  Exxon  Corporation.  Texaco.  Inc.,  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  all  with 
7  per  cent:  C:e  Franciase  Des  Pot  roles  6  per 
cent  and  the  Iricon  Group  of  Companies.  5 
per  cent. 

Under  the  new  agreement  which  runs  for 
20  years  the  conLiortium  will  act  as  technical 
adviser,  operator  and  off  takers  of  Iranian 
oil.  In  many  practical  ways  the  status  of  the 
cjasortiuin  will  be  little  changed. 

The  agreement  however,  reduces  th.e  area 
in  whlrh  the  consortium  wi'.l  have  ri^ht  to 
buy  the  oil  by  70  per  cent  cf  the  previous 
concession.  Tlie  new  area  nonetheless  con- 
tains all  present  producing  fields. 

Oil  CoNsoRnuM  Yields  Control  of  Iiian 
Oper.v  iom 

\  \Ve=:teru  oil  co  isoriium  gave  up  control 
of  its  operations  la  lra:i  uf.der  a  20-year  pact 
Fis-.-eJ  In  Tehran. 

But  members  of  the  (on.?ortium  will  hold 
an  ex'^'.uslve  right  to  the  bulk  of  crrt!_^  oU 
coming  from  Iran,  which  is  the  world's 
fourth-largest  p>etroleum  producer. 

The  CO  Hcirtium  also  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide operatiig  services  and  technical  assl-.:- 
a'..re.  i.nder  Iranian  coitrol.  In  its  so-called 
■'liSr^nip-U"  i'rea  of  south  Iran.  The  con- 
.■^ortlvms  cpcrati  -.g  territory  of  some  30.000 
square  miles  will  shrink  by  30'r.  however. 
a;-d  Iran  will  withhold  a  part  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced within  the  area  for  its  own  Internal 
nc^cii  i..d  for  export. 

?.remfc"iE  of  the  consortium  and  their  In- 
terest=-.  are  British  Petroleum  Co..  '.o;;  the 
Rova!  Dtn"h-Shell  Group.  14^;;  Exxon  Corp.. 
Gilf  on  Corp.,  Mobil  OU  Corp.,  Texico  Inc. 
and  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  7  ;  each: 
Cle  Francalse  des  Petroles,  6', .  and  the  Iricon 
group.  5;  .  The  Iricon  group  is  made  up  of 
A.-nericin  Iiidependeat  Oil  Co,,  Atlantic  Rich- 
field C~>..  Charter  Oil  Co.,  Continental  Oil 
Co..  Gotty  Oil  Co.  and  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ohioi. 

PREVIOrS    EETIP 

About  92':  Of  IraVs  oil.  or  about  five  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day,  Ls  produced  In  the  co..- 
sortium's  defined  areas.  The  Western  com- 
panies have  been  producing  and  refining  the 
oil.  ard  marketing  much  of  it,  under  con- 
tr.iLt  to  the  state-owned  Niitio/ial  Iranian 
Oil  Co.  Ownership  of  the  oil  hasn't  been  In 
question  since  it  was  natlonellred  in  1951. 

An  airreement  In  1954  provided  for  a  25- 
year  t?rm  under  this  operating  arrangement. 
But  last  January  the  Shah  of  Iran  ordered  the 
companies  to  turn  over  "full  and  real  control" 
to  Iran  or  else  leave  the  country  before  their 
old  agreement  expired  in  1979. 

The  new  pact — In  effect,  an  agreement  In 
principle — Is  in  the  form  of  a  purchase-sales 
contract  which  gives  members  of  the  con- 


sortium a  contlnuhig  right  to  crude  produced 
within  their  area.  The  size  of  the  area  is 
being  reduced  under  terms  of  the  old  agree- 
ment, which  called  for  certain  relinquish- 
ments by  the  companies.  The  new  pact 
doesn't  h.ave  any  such  provisions. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  Iran  will  assume 
primary  responsibility  for  operating  and  fi- 
nancing the  activities  formerly  run  by  the 
consortium.  'It's  mainly  a  change  In  em- 
phasis." a  spokesman  for  one  of  the  oil  com- 
p.mies  said  in  New  York.  He  added:  "While 
the  Shah  previously  had  100'  ov.ner.ship  of 
the  oil.  he  will  also  have  100 'r  control." 

FINANCIAL  CONSEQUENCES 

Flna'icia!  effects  of  the  new  agreement 
"gei'erally  will  be  comparable  with  those  Iran 
wotild  hive  received"  if  It  had  gone  the  rotite 
of  "participation"  chosen  by  Persian  Gulf 
states,  a  spokesm.m  for  the  consortium,  Iran 
Oil  Participants  Ltd.,  said  in  London.  The 
Gulf  states,  under  terms  of  an  agreement 
signed  with  Western  companies  last  January, 
acquired  an  initial  25'  equity  interest  in 
the  petroleum  production  of  the  oil  concerns 
operating  within  their  borders.  By  1982.  the 
Gulf  states'  shares  will  rise  to  51',  . 

In  Tehran,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Shth's  oil  consultant  also  said 
the  agreement  i.s  designed  to  make  stire  Iran 
receives  economic  ber.efits  similar  to  those 
which  will  acrue  to  the  other  Persian  Gulf 
producing  couiitries.  Additionally,  the  con- 
sultant said,  the  agreement  will  provide  long- 
term  stability  and  "insure  the  continuous 
flow  of  crude  oil  to  the  markets  supplied  by 
the  oil  comTanies." 

Quuuliif.s  of  Iranian  oil  to  be  exported  by 
National  Iranian  Oil  Co.  weren't  disclosed. 
But  Industry  sources  .'utrgested  that  exports 
might  be  on  the  order  of  50,000  barrels  or 
100,000  birrels  a  day  at  the  start  and  that 
they  likely  will  Increase  gradually. 

Produ'"'-io:i  of  Iranian  oil  also  is  due  to 
ber-:in  incre.aslng.  The  oil  companies  already 
have  put  into  effect  plans  to  increase  output 
to  eight  million  barrels  daily  by  1976,  as 
ordered  by  the  Shah. 

The  new  pact  still  niust  be  put  Into  legal 
la'.;guage  and  then  approved  by  Iran's  parlia- 
ment. Drafting  of  the  final  documents  for 
r.itiflcatlon  by  the  Iranian  parliament  could 
require  some  weeks,  sources  said  In  Loudon 
and  Tehr.m. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Arab  oil 
is  eyed  as  a  way  to  bring  pressure  upon 
the  Ui-iited  States. 

The  New  York  Times  on  June  13.  1973, 
brought  t'j  the  public's  attention  the 
possibility  of  Arab  countries  using  their 
oil  prodU'^tion  as  a  means  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  United  States.  Th:;  is  a 
very  real  threat  and  we  must  Taco  up 
to  the  frrt  that  we  may  not  alwa-'s  rely 
on  foreian  oil  production  to  supply  our 
Nation  v  i:h  its  needed  fuels. 

We  therefore  must  concentra'^e  our 
efforts  on  domestic  supplies.  We  need 
the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un?nimou".  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein?  no  ob.iecti  n,  th:-  arti;le 
WTs  ordered  to  be  piintcd  in  the  ErcoRD. 
as  fellows: 

Arab  Says  Oil  Restraint  Is  .».  Wav  To 
Pressure  United  Staiej 

Beirut.  Lebanon.  Jun3  12. — An  Arab  cll 
expert  says  Arab  oi'-producing  countries 
could  bring  the  United  States  ti  the  brink 
of  a  sevrrc  energy  crisis  within  one  ye.ir  by 
merely  hclding  production  to  its  pr?sent 
levels. 

Nadlm  Pachachl?  former  secretary  c^r.eral 
of  the  ll-natlon  organization  of  Perrjleum 
Exporting  Countries,  said  in  a  fp'??ch  here 
last  night  that  a  total  oil  embargo  would 
bo  unnecessary. 


"All  the  Arab  producers  need  do  is  merely 
to  refuse  to  Increase  production,"  he  told  an 
audience  of  Lebanese  and  Americans  at  the 
alumni  club  of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut. 

Dr.  Pachachi  said  the  world  demand  for 
oil — excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  East- 
ern Europe  and  Canada  but  Including  United 
States  imports — was  expected  to  increase  by 
an  average  of  four  million  barrels  a  day 
during  1973,  1974  and  1975. 

The  Iranian  oil  industry  was  nationalized 
last  March  21.  but  the  terms  were  acceptable 
to  the  Western  members  of  the  consort iiun 
operating  In  Iran.  They  negotiated  rights  to 
obtain  substantial  quantities  of  crude  oil 
over  the  next  20  years  In  payment.  That  set- 
tlement did  no  damage  to  the  basic  accord 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  states. 

NO  siiowcown  now 

There  were  some  experts  who  said  they  did 
not  expect  a  major  confrontation  between 
Libya  and  the  oil  companies  at  this  time, 
even  though  they  conceded  that  the  situa- 
tion would  remain  tense.  These  experts  at- 
tributed last  night's  action  to  special  cir- 
cumstances. As  the  partner  of  British  Petro- 
leum in  Libya's  Serlr  oil  field.  Bunker  Hunt 
had  angered  Libyan  authorities  by  rejecting 
demands  to  market  B.P.'s  oil  after  that  com- 
pany's Libyan  assets  were  nationalized  in 
1971. 

On  May  24  Libyan  authorities  stopped 
Bunker  Hunt  from  producing  any  more  oil. 
This  move  was  considered  a  prelude  to  ex- 
propriation. Bunker  Hunt  has  been  backed 
by  the  major  oil  companies  and  assured  of 
their  financial  sttpport  if  its  operations  were 
shut  down. 

Other  companies  operating  in  Libya  are 
taking  a  tough  position  because  they  fear 
leapfrogging  demands  if  the  Libyans  extr  ,ct 
new  concessions.  These  companies  have 
strong  means  of  resisting  expropriation.  For 
Instance,  they  can  embargo  the  oil  of  any 
producing  country  that  refuses  to  pay  ade- 
quately for  expropriated  assets.  This  would 
make  It  almost  Impossible  for  the  oil  to  be 
sold  in  a  Western  consuming  country. 
comment  by  sheik 

In  this  connection,  Sheik  Ahmed  Zakl 
Yamanl,  Oil  Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia,  has 
discussed  Iraq's  experience  last  year  after 
she  had  nationalized  the  Klrkuk  field.  Iraq's 
oil  exports  were  not  embargoed. 

"The  production  from  this  field  is  about 
1.2  million  barrels  daily,  or  about  one-sixth 
the  production  of  Saudi  Arabia,"  Sheik 
Yamanl  said.  "Iraq  has  not  been  able  to 
market  more  than  a  third  of  this  output  de- 
spite the  assistance  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment extended  to  it  In  this  regard. 

"Furthermore,  Iraq's  income  per  barrel  at 
present  is  less  tha.i  it  was  under  the  conces- 
sion agreement." 

Iraq  reached  an  agreement  with  the  West- 
era  oil  coinpanie.=.  h.ot  March. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  4,  reported  the  Ku- 
v.'iiii  Government  desirous  of  nation- 
a.'zing  its  oil  companies,  50  percent  of 
vi'.iirh  i,  novv  owned  by  two  oil  com- 
panies. This  follows  a  successful  similar 
r''?n;- t  b.  th;;  Ir?.ni-.n  Governme.it  i.i 
M  '.rch. 

Mr.  Pre.'iJcnt,  we  need  to  concentrate 
o-.r  ciTcrto  n  domestic  availability  cf 
fuels.  We  n  ed  the  Alaskan  pipehne. 

I  ask  ur.a  i.mous  consent  to  have  thii 
ar  i  le  rrint<-d  in  the  Record. 

Th3re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.-a^,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-  f:illows: 
Kuwait  SrEKiNC  New  Pact  on  Oil — 100  Pek- 

cLNr  0-vn';tis:ip  of  Foreign   Units  Said 

To  Br  f^    « 

KrwAir.  .T  •  e  13.— The  Kuwaiti  Govern- 
ment announced  today  that  it  was  seeking  a 
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new   participation    agreement   with    foreign 
oil  companies  operating  in  Kuwait. 

The  Government  was  reported  to  be  in- 
terested in  100  per  cent  ownership  of  the 
oil  companies  similar  to  the  arrangement  re- 
cently worked  out  between  the  Government 
of  Iran  and  the  companies  operating  there. 

The  announcement  that  Kuwait  wanted 
a  new  oil  agreement  followed  a  meeting  be- 
tween Robert  Dorsey,  the  chairman  of  the 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation  and  the  Kuwait  Crown 
Prince  and  Premier,  Sheik  Jaber  al  Ahmed  al 
Jaber. 

The  Government  said  Mr.  Dorsey  had  been 
summoned  to  Kuwait  to  be  briefed  on  the 
new  situation. 

Gulf  Oil  and  the  British  Petroleum  Com- 
pany each  own  50  per  cent  of  the  Kuwait 
on  Company,  which  under  a  concession 
agreement  is  now  producing  about  three 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  or  about  90  per 
cent  of  Kuwait's  output. 

Under  an  agreement  reached  last  year  be- 
tween the  oil  companies  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
Abu  Dhabi,  Qatar  and  Kuwait,  a  new  par- 
ticipation agreement  was  to  go  i!ito  effect  as 
of  Jan.  1,  1973,  in  which  the  governments 
would  be  able  to  take  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
ownership  of  the  foreign  oil  companies.  This 
was  eventually  to  be  increased  to  a  51  per 
cent  share  by  1981. 

The  agreement  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by 
the  Kuwait  National  Assembly  because  of 
political  opposition. 

The  Kuwaiti  Minister  of  Oil  ai'd  Finance. 
Abdul  Rahman  al  .^tikl,  said  that  "with  the 
changes  these  days  we  think  we  can  enter 
into  cordial  discussions  with  the  oil  com- 
panies to  reach  a  new  afc,retment  to  suit  tlie 
needs  of  the  country." 

He  said  new  talks  with  the  Kuwait  OU 
Compaiy  executives  woitld  start  soon  and 
tiie  matter  would  be  settled  "within  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks."  There  was  no  immediate  com- 
ment fiom  the  company. 

Tl^e  Ku.vait  Government,  which  previ- 
ously had  prohibited  prcduction  increases 
by  the  K.'.wait  Oil  Company,  thus  limiting 
the  compinv  to  three  mil'.ijn  barrels  a  day, 
said  tod.iy  'hat  prodrc:ion  incre.ases  now 
would  be  allowed  if  tlie  company  found  new 
oil  fields. 

The  spokesman  said  that  -Mr.  Dorsey  had 
discussed  with  officials  of  the  Kuwait  Gov- 
ernment the  participation  agreement  that 
was  sirned  earlier  this  year  but  has  yet  to  be 
ratified  by  Parliament.  That  agreement  gave 
Kuwait  an  immediate  25  per  cent  interest 
In  the  oil  produced  in  that  country  and 
provided  that  participation  would  rise  to  51 
per  cent  by  1982. 

status  of  other  concerns 

Mr.  Dorsey  said  the  discussions  had  been 
"positive,  fruitful  and  cordial"  and  said  they 
would  lead  to  additional  meetings  and  a  pos- 
sible simplification  of  the  participation 
agreement  and  would  Insure  long-range 
stabili'v. 

"However."  he  added,  "at  no  time  was 
there  a  discussion  or  any  suggestion  of  100 
per  cent  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cf  Kuwait." 

A  spokesman  for  western  oil  companies 
said  here  yesterday  that  none  of  the  other 
countries  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Area  Partlcl- 
p.ition  Pact  besides  Kuwait  was  seeking  new 
t.~lk^  o.\  ihe  agreenient.  The  pact  was  reach- 
ed !2=r  year  between  the  oil  companies  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Abu  Dhabi.  Qatar  and  Kuwait. 

Only  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  and  British 
Petroleum  are  directly  affected  by  Kuwait's 
anncunccment  that  it  was  interested  in 
seeking  100  per  cent  ownership  of  oil  com- 
panies In  that  cotmtry.  However,  other  oil 
companies  are  concerned  about  their  par- 
ticipation agreements  with  the  other  coun- 
tries. 


Hunt's  Plan  of  Action 
Dallas.      June       13       (Reuters). — Nelson 
Bunker  Hunt,  the  American  oil  man  whose 


interests  in  Libya  have  been  nationalized, 
has  a  "legal"  plan  of  action  to  counteract 
his  problems. 

Ed  Guinn,  chief  legal  coun.sel  for  Mr. 
Hunt  and  the  Hunt  International  Petroleum 
Co.,  said  today  he  and  colleagues  were  pttt- 
ting   together  a  countermove. 

"When  they  bring  that  oil  out,  we  could 
attach  the  ships  that  transport  it  in  Just 
about  any  free  port  in  the  world,"  Mr. 
Guinn  .--aid. 

Mr.  Guinn.  who  is  one  of  the  best-known 
oil  attorneys  in  the  United  States,  said  there 
would  be  no  .-ense  in  going  to  the  United 
S*atej  Gjvernmcnt  for  help. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Or- 
gani^a«:icn  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries—OPEC— and  Western  oil  firms  are 
being  forced  to  tighten  their  grips  on 
the  prices  of  crude  oil.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  4  of  this  year  reports 
that  this  increase,  a  total  of  11.9  per- 
cent. i.5  due  to  the  rising  cost  of  oil  pro- 
duction. Therefore,  we  would  do  well  to 
develop  our  o-i'>n  resources  further. 

We  need  to  build  the  Alaska  pipeline 
now. 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
OPEC.  On,  FiPMs  Set  11.9  Percent  Boost  In 

Posted    Prices:     Actual    Increase    Since 

J    M'a;;y    1    Is    I'l    C--NTS.    BU-^   9-CnNT    Rl,e 

Was  Tffected  April   1 — Shift  Caused  by 
Dr  v.\luation 

Western  oil  companies  settled  thcir  post- 
dollar-dev:.;u:ition  dispute  v. ith  the  Orgur.i- 
z.'.tlon  of  Petrolcttm  E.xportlng  Cotmtries  by 
agreeing  to  increa.se  pc.^'ed  prices  of  petrol- 
etmi  a  total  of  slightly  more  thr.n  30  cents 
a  barrel. 

Th'.s  doesn't  me.;n  that  the  cost  of  much 
of  the  world's  oil  is  rising  by  that  much. 
Rather,  it  means  that  the  cost  of  producing 
oil  in  m.iny  of  the  OPEC  coun'ries  will  im- 
mediately go  up  by  close  to  10  cents  a  barrel 
after  having  already  climbed  nine  cents  a 
ba.rel  as  a  result  of  the  Fe'oruary  dollar 
devaluation. 

This  is  because  taxes  and  royalties  paid 
to  the  producing  governments  are  based  on 
the  so-called  posted  prices.  Thus,  .-some  G2', 
of  the  increase  in  posted  prices,  or  a  total  of 
around  18  cents  a  barrel,  will  go  to  the  gov- 
ernmrnts  in  added  taxes  and  royalties.  The 
oil  companies  undoubtedly  will  ssek  to  pass 
on  the  added  costs  to  consumers. 

By  one  unofficial  estimate,  the  increased 
payments  will  boost  oil  revenue  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia s>220  million.  Kuwait  will  be  paid  an 
additio.ial  S88  million  a  year. 

Tlie  new  posted  prices,  retroactive  to  Fri- 
day, are  effective  in  Persian  Gulf  states  and 
in  libya  and  Nigeria.  Some  of  the  other 
countries  that  make  up  the  11 -member 
OPEC,  such  as  Venezuela  and  liidonesia. 
aren;t  directly  affected  becau.=e  they  have 
separate  systems  of  compeiisuton  for  loss 
of  revenue  from  dollar  devaluations. 

MAJOR     EFFECT     IN     EURC.PE.     JAPAN 

The  major  consumers  of  the  oil  directly 
affected  by  this  weekend's  accord  are  Europe 
and  Japan.  The  U.S.  isn't  immediately  con- 
cerned as  most  of  its  imported  fri;do  ut  the 
moment  comes  from  Venezuela  a:  d  Cn".?.da. 
But  any  changes  in  crude  prices  is  certain  to 
have  a  ripple  effect  In  other  areas,  and  U.S. 
consumers  may  yet  feel  the  pinch. 

Japanese  refineries  were  already  up  In 
arms  about  the  higher  price  prospects  for 
them.  "The  oil  exporting  countries  have  ac- 
quired a  tighter  grip  on  the  matter  of  de- 
ciding crude  oil  prices."  one  refining  official 
in  Tokvo  declared. 


Represeiitatlves  of  the  Western  oil  com- 
panies and  OPEC  signed  the  new  accord  over 
the  weekend  at  Geneva.  It  modii.ed  their 
so-called  "Ct.-ieva  Agreement  "  of  Jai.uary 
lt>72  and  establt.'hcd  an  effective  Increase  of 
1 1 .9  •     la  posted  prices. 

The  11.9  .  iiicrease  is  calculated  on  posted 
prices  in  effect  Jan.  1.  Incorporated  in  the 
new  percentage  increase  Is  a  prior  boost  of 
6  .,  around  15  cents  a  barrel,  that  auto- 
matically was  triggered  April  1  under  the  old 
Geae.a  lormula. 

IMMECIATE    boost    ABOLT     15    CENTS 

Thus,  tlie  immediate  impact  is  a  further 
increr.se  In  po.^ted  prices  oi  between  15  cents 
and  16  cents  a  barrel.  For  e.xample.  the 
posted  price  of  Aiaa  llsht.  a  tj-picai  Mideust 
crude  oil.  was  '2.5'J  a  barrel  of  4:2  gallons 
last  Jan.  1.  On  April  1  under  the  old  Geneva 
formula,  it  w;'.u  to  $2.74  a  barrel.  Under  the 
r.ew  agreemer.t.  the  posted  price  of  Arab  light 
goes  to  i2.90  a  barrel,  a  i.et  increase  ol  31 
cents   since   the   start   oi    the    year. 

The  total  of  the  overall  percentage  In- 
crease is  higher  than  had  originally  been 
asked  by  OPEC.  The  producing  governments, 
in  three  rou:ids  of  taii-:s  prior  to  the  latest 
Geneva  negotiations,  had  demanded  a  total 
increase  of  111'  to  make  up  for  the  dollar's 
de.'alution  in  February. 

It  is  uiiderstood.  however,  that  the  appar- 
e-.itly  hiyher  amount  reflects  later  cuts  in 
the  dollar's  Inieriational  value.  "Tlieie  has 
beet  a  progressive  fluctuation  in  currency 
values  since  the  negotiations  began."  one 
sotirce  said  '"J he  new  formula  is  resiJCiSive 
to  that  "  he  stated 

Although  the  oil  companies  were  able  to 
keep  the  structure  of  the  old  Ce;-eta  for- 
mula, as  they  lipd  lioped.  they  .-..gr.^ed  to 
major  modincations.  Under  the  old  formula, 
posted  prices  were  changed  according  to  the 
d:.llar  values  of  the  currencies  of  West  Ger- 
many, Fra.'ice.  Italy.  Belgium,  the  Netiier- 
lands.  Luxemboure  Swec'en,  Britain  and 
Japan.  Under  the  new  formula,  currencies  of 
two  additional  countries  are  included:  those 
cf  Canada  and  Austr.ha 

Also,  the  posted  prices  under  the  I'lew 
Geneva  formula  will  be  measured  monthly. 
Instead  of  q-aanerly.  as  h;.d  prevlou.i.y  been 
the  case. 

Mr.  FANN"K.  M".  President,  by  voting 
for  this  amcm::ment  and  supporting  it, 
I  do  not  want  to  prejudice  my  vote  for 
the   StLvens-Gravel   amendment. 

Section  200' b'  '3i  urges  prompt  court 
action  en  any  litigation  involving  the 
pipehne.  It  is  my  hope  th.it  a'ireement 
to  the  S' evens-Gravel  amendment  will 
preclude  any  further  court  action. 

However,  I  feel  that  it  is  very  highly 
important  to  go  ahead  with  the  Jack.son 
arncrdment  and  I  support  it,  reseivini 
my  liL'i'-t  ;o  support  the  Stevens-Gravel 
amendment. 

Mr.  J.^rCKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  tim:  to  the  Senaijr  from  Alaska 
a?  he  may  f-oui'e. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  I  am 
grateful  to  both  the  chiirman  and  rank- 
ing member  cf  the  comrnittte  fcr  their 
continued  support  of  the  Al.iska  pipe- 
line concept. 

I  do  v.ant  to  comment  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  ?;  1  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  du  not  feel  that  it  is  incon  istent 
with  the  amendment  tliat  my  co'kague 
frcm  Alaska  and  I  will  offer  today  V.'e 
will  submit  a  moefilcation  of  nmendment 
No.  ?26  that  would  permit  immediate 
construclion  of  the  trans- Alaskan  pipe- 
line. This  is  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment as  presently  printed. 

This  revised  amendment  is  simil.ir  to 
sections  201-204  of  H.R.  9130,  introduced 
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on  Friday.  June  29,  by  Congressman 
John  Melcher,  chairman  of  the  House 
PubUc  Lands  Subcommittee,  and  20  co- 
sponsors — nearly  half  the  membership  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee. 

This  amendment  will  add  a  new  title 
III— the  "Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Au- 
thorization Act."  Section  302  makes  a 
series  of  congressional  findings  on  the 
necessity  for  the  early  delivery  of  North 
Slope  oil  and  the  necessity  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline — the  quickest  method  to 
set  the  oil  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  It  specifically  states  that  addi- 
tional pipelines  may  be  needed  through 
Canada  later,  and  S.  1081  already  in- 
corporates a  provision  calling  for  im- 
mediate negotiations  for  and  study  of  a 
trans-Canadian  route.  This  is  title  n  in 
the  present  bill. 

In  section  302(d)  of  the  modification. 
Congress  finds  that  the  actions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  all  other 
Federal  agencies  and  oflQcers  that  have 
been  taken  up  until  now  on  behalf  of 
the  executive  branch  with  respect  to  the 
pipeline  shall  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
compliance  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  and  all  other 
applicable  laws. 

Under  section  303 <. a)  Congress  grants 
and  directs  and  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  till'  Interior  to  issue  without  further 
action  under  NEPA  or  any  other  law  all 
necessary  rights-of-way,  leases,  permits, 
approvals  and  other  authorizations 
necessary  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  a  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line system,  a  State  of  Alaska  highway 
and  no  more  than  three  State  of  Alaska 
airports.  There  is  clear  precedent  for  this 
t.-.pe  of  a  consrissional  grant.  This  is 
established  in  R.S.  section  2477.  43  U.S.C. 
932. 

Sub.scction  (b>  states  that  the  route 
sh.iH  i'oilow  the  route  generally  described 
m  present  apphcatioas,  but  that  the 
Secretary  may  approve  amendments  to 
these  applications  if  he  deems  it 
appropriate. 

Subsection  fci  indicates  that  after 
performing  these  ministerial  functions, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  actions 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  stipulations  contained  in  volume  I 
of  the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment, prepared  by  him  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  any  adverse  environmental  im- 
pact. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  no  right- 
of-way,  permit,  or  other  formal  author- 
ization or  other  action  taken  by  a  Federal 
agency  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  the  pipeline,  no  Federal  land  order  or 
other  Federal  authorization  with  respect 
to  construction  of  the  highway,  nor  any 
lease  or  permit  granted  by  the  Secretary 
for  these  airports  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

Section  304  states  that  the  right-of- 
ways  and  permits  for  the  roads  and  air- 
ports may  provide  that  these  shall  be 
public  roads  and  airports. 

Section  205  specifically  states  that  this 
tiUe  shall  grant  no  immunity  from  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
amendment  carefully  as  a  necessary  so- 
lution to  our  energj-  crisis — one  that  we 
must  resolve  in  favor  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  oil  we 
need  now. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  particularly 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  case.  In  that 
case  the  Supreme  Court  denied  certio- 
rari on  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  concurred  in  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  so 
doing,  he  stated  the  clear  position  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  terms  of  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  prohibit  judicial  review 
of  the  directives  of  Congress.  That  is 
what  our  amendment  seeks  to  do.  We 
do  not  seek  to  avoid  NEPA,  because  we 
feel  that  it  has  been  complied  with  in 
this  instance. 

I  imderstand  that  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  disagrees 
with  that. 

However,  we  feel  that  of  all  cases,  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  has  perhaps  been 
studied  more  than  any  other  project  in 
recent  history.  It  has  been  changed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Protection  Act. 

Consequently,  we  seek  to  have  Con- 
gress follow  the  direction  set  forth  by 
the  Supreme  Court—  in  th.?  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  case  and  clearly  prohibit  judicial 
review  of  the  congressional  action.  As  a 
result,  the  Alaskan  pipeline  could  pro- 
ceed immediately. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurring  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Burger  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
ring opinion  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  concurring. 

I  concur  in  the  denial  of  certiorari  In  this 
case,  but  mainly  out  of  considerations  of 
timing.  Questions  of  great  Importance  to  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  area  are  presented  by  the 
petition,  not  the  least  of  which  is  whether 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has.  for  a  second  time, 
unjustlfiiably  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  comply  with  the  will  of 
Congress  as  rather  clearly  expressed  In  §  23 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  82 
Stat.   827. •    If   we   were    to   grant   the   writ. 


•  Certain  of  the  provisions  of  §  23  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  were  ap- 
parently enacted  in  response  to  the  decision 
in  B.C.  Federation  of  Civic  A'^ans.  Inc.  v 
Airis.  129  U.S.  App.  DC.  125.  391  F.  2'd  478.  in 
which  it  was  held  that  the  planning  and 
construction  of  this  project  had  to  be  carried 
out  in  strict  compliance  with  the  procedural 
requirements  of  Title  7  of  the  D.C.  Code. 
Section  23(a)  of  the  Act  provides  that 
"(n]otwlthstandlng  any  other  provision  of 
law,  or  any  court  decision  ...  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Secretary  of  Tran.'jportatlon  and 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  .  .  .  constnicf  certain  specified 
"routes  on  the  Interstate  System  within  the 
District  of  Columbia."  (Emphasis  added.; 
In  §  23(b),  Congress  singled  out  four  par- 
ticular projects,  including  this  one.  for  spe- 
cial treatment  by  providing  that  work  on 
those  projects  was  to  commence  "Inlot  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section."  In  an  earlier  phase  of  the  liti- 
gation involved  in  the  instant  petition,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the  petitioners" 
contention  that  §  23  rendered  Inapplicable 
the  pre -construction  planning  and  public 
hearing  requirements  set  out  in  various  sec- 
tions of  Title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 
DC.  Federation  of  Civic  Assns.,  Inc.  v.  Volpe, 
140  U.S.  App.  DC.  162,  434  F.  2d  436.  On  re- 
mand  following   that  decision,   the  District 


however,  it  would  be  almost  a  year  before  we 
could  render  a  decision  in  the  case.  It  seems 
preferable,  therefore,  that  we  stay  our  hand. 
In  these  circumstances  Congress  may,  of 
course,  take  any  further  legislative  action 
It  deems  necessary  to  make  unmistakably 
clear  its  Intentions  with  respect  to  the  proj- 
ect, even  to  the  point  of  limiting  or  prohibit- 
ing Judicial  review  of  its  directives  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
psk  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  which  is  an  interpretive  review 
of  the  comments  made  by  Chief  Justice 
Biu-ger  in  his  concurring  opinion  in  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the  direction  the  court 
is  taking  with  regard  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  limit  and  prohibit  judicial 
review  of  the  directives  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  LrrxLE  Words  and  What  They  Didn't 

Seem  to  Mean 

(By  Frank  R.  Strong) 

A  considerable  stir  has  been  occasioned 
by  Chief  Justice  Burger's  modifications  of 
his  concurrence  in  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
case — Volpe  v.  DC.  Federation  of  Civic  As- 
sociations— In  which  on  March  27.  1972,  the 
Supreme  Court  denied  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
As  reported  unofficiaUy,  92  S.Ct.  1290-91,  the 
Chief  Justice's  concurrence   read: 

"I  concur  in  the  denUl  of  certioiarl  in  this 
case,  but  solely  out  of  considerations  of  tim- 
ing. Questions  of  great  importance  to  the 
Washington  area  are  presented  by  the  peti- 
tion, not  the  least  of  which  is  whether  the 
Court  of  Appeals  has,  for  a  second  time,  un- 
justifiably frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  to  comply  with  the  will  of 
Congress  as  rather  clearly  expressed  in  ii  23 
of  the  Feder.xl-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1968.  82 
Stat.  827.  If  we  were  to  grant  the  writ,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  almost  a  year  before  we 
could  render  a  decision  in  the  case.  It  seems 
preferable,  therefore,  that  we  stay  our  hand. 
In  these  circumstances  Congress  may,  of 
course,  take  any  further  legislative  action 
it  deems  necessary  to  make  unmistakably 
clear  its  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Three 
Si.sters  Bridge  project,  even  to  the  point  of 
limiting  or  prohibiting  judicial  review  of 
its  directives." 

The  day  following  the  Court's  action  Sen. 
James  B.  Allen  of  Alabama  asserted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  statement  of 
the  chief  justice  "can  be  taken  as  a  straw 
in  the  wind— an  indication  of  the  attitude  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  of 
congressional  power  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
discretionary  powers  by  U.S.  district  court 
Judges."  An  opponent  of  school  busing  by 
judicial  decree,  the  senator  declared  that  the 
chief  Justice  had  tipped  the  Court's  hand  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's antibuslng  bills  (H.R.  13916  and  S. 
3388)   introduced  only  a  week  before. 

This  development  served  to  heighten  the 
already  major   concern  of  those  opposed  to 


Court  found  that  the  petitioners  had  com- 
plied with  all  applicable  provisions  of  Title 
23  except  those  of  §  128  relating  to  public 
hearings  and  those  of  §  100  relating  to  safety 
standards  and  other  requirements.  The  Court 
of  Appeals,  In  the  decision  that  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  review,  reversed  in  part,  hold- 
ing that  the  petitioners  had  failed  to  comply 
with  a  number  of  additional  preconstructlon 
provisions  of  Title  23. 
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the  administration's  bills.  Rep.  Frank  Thomp- 
son. Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  a  strong  opponent 
of  antibuslng  legislation,  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  May  15  to  observe.  "One  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  this  issue  is  the  rela- 
tion of  bu.sing  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  American  citizens  and  the  question  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  limit  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  courts  in  the  area  of  bus- 
ing." He  stated  that  he  and  Prof.  Daniel  H. 
PoUltt  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Law  "had  attempted  to  examine 
this  problem  in  an  objective  and  scholarly 
way  in  a  law  review  article."  Despite  the  fact 
the  article  had  been  accepted  for  later  pub- 
lication, he  placed  the  article  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date  "for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  the  hope 
that  It  will  clarify  some  of  the  is.sues  and  pro- 
mote constructive  debate  on  this  subject." 

That  study,  "Congressional  Control  of  Judi- 
cial Remedies:  President  Nixon's  Moratorium 
on  'Busing  Orders,' "  now  available  in  50 
North  Carolina  Law  Review  809  (1972),  con- 
cludes that  "a  series  of  decisions  by  the  vari- 
ous courts  of  appeals  under  the  "porta! -to- 
Portal  Act  recognize  that  Congress  may  not 
exercise  its  control  over  the  'inferior'  federal 
courts  in  a  manner  that  denies  those  courts 
the  power  to  vindicate  rights  guaranteed  bv 
the  Constitution." 

Without  here  debating  the  extent  of  con- 
gressional power  to  delimit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  federal  courts,'  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  the  antibuslng  bills  precipitate  the  is- 
sue stated  by  Representative  Thompson  and 
Professor  Pollitt  in  terms  of  Judicial  power  to 
interpret  and  enforce  constitutional  limita- 
tions. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  In  the  meantime  had 
modified  his  concurrence.  In  the  official  re- 
port of  the  denial  of  certiorari  (405  US 
1030-31).  the  words  "In  this  respect"  were 
added  to  the  final,  contentious  sentence  "-o 
that  It  read: 

".  .  .  In  th«6e  circumstances  Congress  mav 
of  course,  take  any  further  legislative  ac- 
tion it  deems  necessary  to  make  unmistak- 
ably clear  its  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
project,  even  to  the  point  of  limiting  or  pro- 
hibiting Judicial  review  of  its  directives  in 
this  respect." 

•The  chief  Justice  also  appended  a  footnote 
to  the  citation  three  sentences  earlier  to  the 
section  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  centrally  Involved  In  Volpe.  The  footnote 
summarizes  the  litigation  that  culminated  In 
the  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 

A  news  Item  originating  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  of  September  17,  which  described 
this  action  of  the  chief  Justice  as  -an  un- 
announced and  highly  unusual  move,"  as- 
serted  that  the  original  version  of  the  con- 
currence "had  been  Interpreted  as  support  for 
the  Nixon  administration  proposals  to  strip 
the  federal  courts  of  the  right  to  order  busing 
in  school  desegregation  cases."  This  was  said 
to  have  been  true  of  "Partisans  on  both  sides 
Anl  ^•^'^^  controversy,"  citing  Senator 
Allen  and  Yale  professor  of  law  Fred  Rodell 
The  alteration,  according  to  this  account  ap- 
peared "designed  to  erase  the  Impression  that 
Burger  was  supporting  Congress'  right  to  take 
the  courts'  powers  of  Judicial  review  away  In 
such  cases."  Capping  this  alarum  was  the 
headline:  "Burger  Rewords  Opinion  Affecting 
Power  on  Busing." 

The  seeming  conflict  In  regard  to  congres- 
sional power  Is  resolved  as  soon  as  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  two  species  of  Judicial 
/Review  that  involve  major  differences  In  the 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary.  The  Issue  In  antibuslng  legis- 

.. '  Conventional  views  on  the  scope  of  con- 
gressional power  to  control  the  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  are  examined 
and  a  different  Interpretation  offered  In 
Strong.  Rx  for  a  Nagging  Constitutional 
Headache,  8  San  Diego  L.  Rev.  246   (1971) 
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latlon  concerns  the  power  of  Congress  to  re- 
strict remedies  deemed  by  federal  courts  to 
be  essential  to  the  full  Implementation  of 
the  seminal  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
School  Desegregation  Cases,  387  U.S  483 
(1954)  and  349  U.S.  294  (1955)  The  issue  is 
thus  one  of  constitutional  dimensions;  it 
concerns  the  authority  of  the  federal  courts 
to  exercise  constitutional  review  free  of  in- 
terference from  the  Congress  Volpe,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  concerned  with  Judicial  In- 
terpretation of  congressional  legislation.  In- 
volved was  the  important,  yet  nonconstltu- 
tional,  question  of  congressional  policy  with 
respect  to  a  matter  undeniably  within  its  con- 
stitutional authority.  This  Issue  was  literally 
one  of  judicial  review  of  what  Congress  in- 
tended, undertaken  at  the  instance  of  private 
Interests  opposed  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
federal  statute  under  which  the  executive 
branch  was  attempting  to  act. 

Interpretation  of  statutes  is  a  familiar  facet 
of  the  historic  function  of  courts  as  an  In- 
dependent branch  of  government.  The  judi- 
cial quest  is  for  legislative  intent,  not  for 
consistency  or  Inconsistency  between  statute 
and  Constitution.  Unlike  Judicial  review  of 
constitutionality,  under  which  the  Judgment 
is  final  subject  to  Judicial  overruling  or  for- 
mal constitutional  amendment,  Judicial  re- 
view of  legislative  Intent  does  not  preclude 
the  enacting  body  from  rejecting  the  Judi- 
cial judgment  through  clarifying  legislation. 
The  locus  of  finality  differs  In  the  two  situa- 
tions. With  the  former.  It  is  in  the  judiciary; 
with  the  latter,  it  Is  In  the  Congress. 

For  clarity's  sake,  that  type  of  Judicial  ac- 
tion concerned  with  constitutionality  should 
be  renamed  constitutional  review,  for  that 
is  what  it  is.  The  phrase  "Judicial  review" 
should  be  retained  for  the  other  species  be- 
cause it  so  accurately  describes  that  kind  of 
Judicial  action  in  which  the  Judiciary  re- 
views legislative  declarations  of  policy  and 
executive  implementations  to  determine  lia- 
bility to  government  sanction." 

THREE    sisters    BRIDGE    HAS    LO.N'C    SAGA 

"The  Three  Sisters  Bridge  has  stirred  con- 
troversy since  the  1950's,"  the  Washington 
Post  stated  on  March  28,  1972,  "when  it  was 
formally  proposed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge,  which  was  built 
to  bring  Rte.  66  Into  Washington.  Three  Sis- 
ters became  so  controversial  that  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  both  Intervened  per- 
sonally to  bring  settlements."  But  the  con- 
troversy would  not  settle  at  this  level,  with 
the  result  that  resort  to  the  courts  com- 
menced in  1967  In  what  Is  known  as  the 
Alrls  Utigation. 

In  the  federal  district  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  quote  that  court's  descrip- 
tion of  the  parties  and  issues  involved  "a 
large  number  of  plaintiffs  of  different  kinds 
and  types,  joined  together  to  restrain  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  highway  authorities  and 
federal  highway  authorities  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  construction  of  four  projects 
with  federal  highway  aid."  One  of  these  four 
projects  was  the  construction  across  the 
Potomac  River  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
a  structure  planned  as  a  segment  of  the  in- 
terstate highway  system.  The  array  of  plain- 
tiffs opposed  to  construction  was  known  as 
the  D.C.  Federation  of  Civil  Associations 
Relief  was  denied  by  Federal  District  Judee 
Holtzoff   (275  F.Supp.  533). 

On    appeal,    however,    the    district    court 


=  The  distinction  between  judicial  review 
and  constitutional  review  Is  developed  In 
Strong,  Judicial  Review:  A  Tri-Dimensional 
Concept  of  Administrative-Constitutional 
Law,  69  W.  Va.  L.  Rev.  in  and  249  (1967). 
It  Is  the  basis  for  the  analysis  offered  In  the 
article  cited  in  footnote  1.  There  is  an  In- 
creasing recognition  of  the  dual  functions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  American 
courts.  See  Kauper.  The  Supreme  Court- 
Hybrid  Organ  of  State,  21  S.-W.L.J.  573  ( 1967) . 


was  reversed  per  curiam  by  a  court  of  ap- 
peals bench  composed  of  ciilef  Judge  Paze- 
lon  and  Judges  Tainm  and  Wright   (391    F 
2d  4781.  The  basis  of  the  reversal  was  the 
failure  of  respon.^ible  District   of  Columbia 
highway  omcialt,  to  adhere  to  tiie  procedural 
requirements  of   Title   7  of  the   District   of 
Columbia  Code,  "designed  to  protect  prop- 
erty  rights   by    insuring    that    the    hlghwav 
plans  are  evolved  democratically  rather  than 
arbitrarily.  The  public  hearing  required  by 
S  7-115  oriers  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
participate    In    the    administrative    decision 
and   forces   the   administrators   to  spell  out 
the  reasons  for  thfir  declsiosi— a  cherk  and 
balance  btsic  to  our  entire  system  of  eov- 
ernment."   It    was   explained    that    "we^are 
reversing    the    District    Court    deci.-ion    be- 
cause,   without    authoriz.atlon    of    Congress 
the  District  appellees  have  disregarded  the 
relevant  statutes  in  planning  and  construct- 
ing the  four  freeway  projects  in  suit  here." 
Within   the   same   year.    1968,   and    In   re- 
sponse to  this  judicial  action.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  Section 
23(a)   called  on  the  Secretarv  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  "con- 
struct all  routes  on  the  Interstate  Svstem 
within  the  District  of  Columbia"  as  earlier 
specified,   and   continued:    "Such    construe- 
tlon  shall  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided   in   this  section 
and  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
all  applicable  provisions  of  Title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code."  The  action  was  to  be 
taken    "Notwithstanding    any    other    provi- 
sion of  law.  or  any  court  decision  or  admin- 
istrative action  to  the  contrary.  .   .   .••  Sec- 
tion 23(b)    was  even   more  directive:    "Not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  commence  work 
on  the  following  projects:    d)  Three  Sisters 
Bridge.  1-266  (Section  Bl  to  B2).  .  .  .•■  Title 
23  also  Imposes  various  planning  and  public 
hearing  requirements  akin  to  those  In  Title 
7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

NEW    LmOATION    RAISES    NEW    QUESTIONS 

Enter  now  Secretary  Volpe,  who  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials  is  made  defendant 
la  an  Injunction  suit  brought  bv  the  DC 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations  lii  a  further 
effort  to  stop  construction  of  the  bridge  de- 
spite the  1968  act.  It  la  earlv  1970.  with  the 
Issue  again  one  of  statutorv  construction 
but  now  even  more  technical  than  that  pre- 
sented m  Airis.  The  plaintiffs  contend  that 
construction  cannot  proceed  until  there  has 
been  compliance  with  the  planning  and  pub- 
lic hearing  provision,  this  time  of  23  U  S  C 
because  the  1968  act  In  Section  23(a)  speaks 
of  "accordance  with  all  applicable  provisions 
of  Title  23  of  the  United  States  Code."  The 
defendants,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that 
that  language  has  reference  onlv  to  "the 
provisions  of  Title  23  which  rieil  w'i'h  a'-tual 
construction.  .  .  ."  District  Judge  S:nca,  on 
cross  motions  for  summary  Judgment,  con- 
cludes that  "the  Interpretation  of  Section  23 
of  the  1968  Highway  Act  proposed  bv  the  de- 
fendants Is  the  most  reasonable"  and  enters 
Judgment  accordingly   (308  F.Supp.  423) 

Again  the  court  of  appeals  reverses,  this 
time  by  divided  vote  (434  F,  2d  436)  Judge 
Skelly  Wright  is  of  the  view  that  "If  we  were 
to  accept  appellees'  interpretation  we  would 
be  confronted  with  difficulties,  pos^lblv  of 
constitutional  magnitude."  These  he  con- 
siders at  some  length  but  then  passes  on  to 
statutory  interpretation  as  a.i  independent 
ground  for  reversal.  "Considering  the  statute 
as  it  was  written  we  do  not  read  Section  23 
as  foreclosing  the  orderlv  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  Title  23."  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
Chief  Judge  Bazelon  concurs  with  Judge 
Wright  to  constitute  the  majorltv  for  re- 
versal. "I  agree  that  the  planning  provisions 
of  Title  23  apply  to  the  Tliree  Sisters  Bridge 
Project,  and  that  the  case  must  be  remanded 
to  determine  whether  there  has  been  com- 
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pllaiice.  Because  chat  conclusion  Is  com- 
pelled In  my  view  by  an  analysis  of  the  stat- 
utory language  and  the  legislative  history,  I 
find  It  unnecessary  to  reach  the  constitu- 
tional questloiis."  In  a  long  dissent  Judge 
MacKinnon  reads  Section  23  to  opposite 
effect,  thus  agreeing  with  the  interpretation 
given  It  by  Judge  Sirica. 

On  remand  it  fell  to  Judge  Sirica  to  make 
the  required  determination  as  to  whether 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  federal  officials 
had  met  the  requirements  of  Title  23.  His 
detailed  analysis  was  reported  (316  F.  Supp. 
754)  in  an  opinion  dated  August  3.  1970. 
Summing  up  nearly  forty  pages,  he  con- 
cluded: 

•Havlnij  held  the  evidentiary  hearing 
called  for  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
Court  finds  that  in  planning  and  com- 
mencing construction  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge,  the  defendants  have  not  compiled 
with  23  U.S.C.  §  128  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Policy  and  Procedure  Mem- 
orandum 20-8  promulgated  pursuant  there- 
to, and  23  U.S.C.  §  109.  Therefore  the  con- 
struction work  on  the  project  must  be 
enjoined  until  there  has  been  compliance, 
with  these  sections  of  the  statute  and  the 
Policy  and  Procedure  Memorandum,  "the 
Court  finds  that  there  has  been  compliance 
with  the  other  provisions  of  Title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  have  been  raised 
in  this  action." 

This  time  the  injunction  literally  stopped 
work  on  the  bridge,  for  now  it  was  In  the 
preliminary   stages    of   construction. 

But  once  again  the  court  of  appeals  called 
for  remand  by  a  majority  vote,  the  panel 
this  time  consisting  of  Chief  Judge  Bazelon 
and  Judges  Fahy  and  MacKinnon.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  Is  unreported,  but  the 
full  text  is  given  In  the  report  dated  Decem- 
ber 1.  1971,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  Identifying  Court 
Proceedings  and  Actions  of  Vital  Interest 
to   the   Congress. 

The  diflaculty  now  in  the  court  of  appeals 
was  not  only  with  Judge  Sirica's  conclusions 
of  compliance  with  other  relevant  provisions 
of  Title  23  but  also  with  his  preliminary 
evaluation  as  to  whether  Mr.  Volpe,  the 
secretary  of  transportation,  had  yielded  to 
f>o!itlcal  pressure  "applied  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  order  to  secure  approval 
of  the  bridge  project." 

Judge  Sirica  had  noted  that  "the  pro- 
posed freeway  system  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  spawned  a  fierce  and  emo- 
tional political  controversy,  with  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  both  anti-freeway 
and  pro-freeway  factions"  and  that  the  sec- 
retary "was  aware  of  this  pressure."  He  had 
seemingly  concluded,  however,  that  there 
was  not  sufiBcient  support  for  the  conten- 
tion that  the  pressure  had  influenced  Mr. 
Volpes  deliberations  and  decision  favorable 
to  the  construction  of  the  bridge.  But  Chief 
Judge  Bazelon  was  convinced  that  the  dis- 
trict court  "clearly  and  unambiguously 
found  as  a  fact  that  the  pressure  exerted 
by  Representative  Natcher  and  others  did 
have  an  Impact  on  Secretary  Volpe's  deci- 
sion to  approve  the  bridge."  WTiile  Judge 
Pahy  was  not  so  certain  of  this,  he  agreed 
that  "tne  decision  would  be  Invalid  if  based 
In  whole  or  in  part  on  the  pressures  ema- 
nating from  Representative  Natcher." 

Consequently,  the  court  concluded:  "We 
therefore  hold,  that  on  remand  the  Secre- 
tary must  make  new  determinations  based 
strictly  on  the  merits  and  completely  with- 
out regard  to  any  considerations  not  made 
relevant  by  Congress  in  the  applicable 
statutes."  Judge  MacKinnon  again  dis- 
sented. 

By  this  time  another  president  of  the 
United  States  Intervened  in  the  long  and 
bitter  dispute.  "Mr.  Nixon,"  the  Washington 
Post  later  reported,  "personally  ordered  the 
Justice  Department  to  seek  Supreme  Court 
review  of  the  Three  Sisters  Issue.  He  issued 


a  statement  November  18  saying  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  federal  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia governments  had  fully  complied  with 
highway  laws  in  proceeding  with  the  bridge, 
and  that  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  was  wrong 
in  finding  October  12  that  they  had  not." 

Certiorari  was  sought  In  the  Supreme 
Court  on  January  17,  1972,  and  denied  on 
March  27.  with  Chief  Justice  Burger  concur- 
ring with  the  language  quoted  earlier.  This 
action  has  thrown  the  matter  back  in  the 
lap  of  Secretary  Volpe  for  fuller  compliance 
with  Title  23  "strictly  on  the  merit-s  '  and 
without  bowing  to  political  pressures  In  mak- 
ing his  determinations. 

Can  one  fault  the  chief  Justice  for  declar- 
ing, "In  these  circumstances  Coniiress  may, 
of  course,  take  any  further  legislative  action 
it  deems  necessary  to  make  tinmistakably 
clear  its  Intentions  with  respect  to  the  proj- 
ect, even  to  the  point  of  limiting  or  prohibit- 
ing judicial  review  of  its  directives  i;i  this 
respect."?  An  effort  was  made  in  Congress  to 
act  on  the  chief  Justice's  assertion  of  legisla- 
tive freedom.  On  September  21,  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  reparted  out  H.R. 
16,656,  Section  139  of  which  provided: 

"No  court  shall  have  power  or  authority 
to  issue  any  order  or  take  any  action  which 
will  In  any  way  lmi>ede,  delay,  or  halt  the 
construction  of  the  ,  .  .  Three  Sisters 
Bridge,  Nor  shall  any  approval,  authorization, 
finding,  determination,  or  similar  action 
taken  or  omitted  bv  the  Secretary,  the  head 
of  any  other  Federal  agency,  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  other 
agency  of  Government  in  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  this  Act  be  reviewable  in  any 
court." 

H,R.  16,656  was  pas.sed  by  the  Hou.se  by 
a  heavy  mar?ln  on  October  5  following  re- 
jection of  an  amendment  that  would  have 
stricken  this  provision,  but  the  bill  made 
little  headway  in  the  Senate  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

Chief  Justice  Burger's  cautious  addition 
of  the  addendum  "in  this  report"  tn  h!.s  con- 
currence in  Volpe  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary were  there  an  under.standing  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  Judicial  review 
and  constitutional  review.  Proprrly  under- 
stood, the  Burger  concurrence,  whether  in 
Its  original  or  amended  form,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  question  of  congressional 
power  to  restrict  the  federal  courts  in  exercis- 
ing constitvitlonal  review.  To  be  specific,  it 
discloses  nothins;  as  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
likely  Judgment  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  antibuslng  bills  proposed  In  the  Ninety- 
second  Congress,  should  they  be  revived  in 
the  new  Ninety-third  Congress  and  enacted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  our  important  objec- 
tives. Although  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington does  not  agree  with  this  point,  we 
seek  to  have  cases  that  come  before  the 
courts  handled  expeditiously.  We  will 
check  at  a  later  date  on  the  pipeline  per- 
mit to  ascertain  if  this  prohibits  judicial 
review  of  the  action  of  the  Congress  de- 
termine if  Congress  agrees  with  us  that 
the  National  Environmental  Protection 
Act  has  been  complied  with  in  regard 
to  the  Alaskan  pipehne. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  now  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Nolan  McKean, 
a  staff  member  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  Hansen  > ,  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  discus- 
sion and  voting  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Betsy  Moler,  my 
legislative  assistant,  may  have  access  to 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  S 
1081. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'yRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  is  necBssarlly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Magnuson>.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  '"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 
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So    Mr.    Jackson's    amendment   was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  recently 
printed  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  entitled  "On  Alaskan  Oil.  Chile, 
and  Guns." 

Secretary  Morton  has  very  concisely 
outlined  the  urgency  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipehne  construction  to  get  un- 
derway and  what  increased  domestic  oil 
production  will  mean  to  this  Nation  in 
terms  of  increased  petroleum  products 
and  a  decrease  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

The  Secretary  states  that — 
By  1980  we  will  be  Importing  about  11.6 
million  barrels  per  day,  if  we  are  still  with- 
out North  Slope  Alaska  oil,  at  a  dollar  out- 
flow of  about  $16  billion  per  year. 

The  question  here  for  the  Congress  to 
decide  is :  Can  this  Nation  afford  such  a 
dollar  outflow,  and  if  so,  for  how  long? 

I  cannot  envision  any  responsible  of- 
ficial delaying  further  in  a  positive  ac- 
tion that  would  help  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems. I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  act 
quickly,  and  decisively. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Secretary  Morton's  letter 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

On  Alaskan  Oil.  Chile,  and  Guns 

I  believe  it  is  Important  for  the  American 
people  to  fully  understand  the  congressional 
debate  that  Is  occurring  on  the  question 
whether  a  pipeline  should  be  buUt  through 
Alaska  or  Canada  to  bring  Alaskan  oil  to 
United  States  markets. 

The  United  States  was  formerly  a  leading 

oil  e.vporter By  1980  we  will  be  Importing 

about  11,6  million  barrels  per  day  if  we  are 
still  without  North  Slope  Alaska  oil,  at  a  dol- 
lar outflow  of  about  $16  billion  a  year. 

The  largest  oil  discovery  ever  made  on  this 
continent  was  made  five  years  ago  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska.  Its  proven  reserves 
are  conservatively  estimated  at  about  10  bil- 
lion barrels.  Yet  the  oil  remains  In  the 
ground  for  lack  of  a  way  to  bring  it  to  market 
In  the  "lower  48"  states.  In  1969  a  group  of 
oil  companies  sought  a  permit  to  build  a 
pipeline  to  carry  North  Slope  oil  789  miles 
southward  to  an  ice -free  port  on  Alaska's 
south  coast,  where  It  would  be  loaded  aboard 
tankers  and  carried  to  West  Coast  U,S  ports 
An  exhaustive  technical,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental study  resulted  in  a  six-volume 
environmental  Impact  statement  and  a  three- 
volume  economic  and  national  security  study 
that  convinced  me  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest that  this  pipeline  be  built  as  soon  as 
possible,  .  .  . 

But  lawsuits  challenging  my  authority  to 
Issue  the  necessary  permits  and  attacking  the 
adequacy  of  the  environmental  studies  have 
blocked  pipeline  construction.  The  latest 
court  rulings  have  made  it  clear  that  no 
new  major  pipeline  can  be  built  anvwhere 
In  the  United  States,  Including  Alaska,  until 
Congress  removes  the  narrow  width  limita- 
tions placed  In  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  in 
1920.  Congress  now  Is  considering  necessary 
changes.  There  have  been  some  proposals 
that  any  new  legislation  prohibit  construc- 
tion of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline   until   a 
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study  can  be  conducted  of  a  Tran.s-Canada 
oil  line  to  the  Midwest, 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  possibility 
of  a  Trans-Canada  oil  pipeline,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  It  Is  not  In  our  Interest 
to  pursue  this  alternative  further  at  this 
time. 

First,  neither  route  is  clearlv  superior  en- 
vironmentally. The  Trans-Alaska  route 
crosses  zones  of  earthquake  probabilitv,  and 
Its  marine  tanker  leg  Involves  some  risk  of 
oil  spills  at  sea.  But  these  risks  are  avoidable 
and  I  will  impose  stipulations  on  the  permit 
that  will  control  them.  A  Canada  route,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  cause  more  unavoid- 
able environmental  damage  by  crossing  three 
or  more  times  as  much  terrain  and  would  In- 
volve serious  risks  from  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  river  crossings,  which  endanger  pipe- 
lines during  flood  stage. 

Second,  a  Trans-Alaska-tanker  delivery 
route  means  more  jobs  for  Americans,  as 
organized  labor  has  recognized,  .  .  . 

Third,  consider  our  balance  of  payments 
problem.  Canada  Is  a  friendly  nation,  ijut  big 
dollar  outflows  to  Canada  or  any  other  coun- 
try inevitably  affect  the  strength  of  our 
economy  and,  thus,  our  efforts  to  control  in- 
flation. .  .  .  Half  the  line's  capacity  could  be 
used  to  move  Canadian  oil  to "  Canadian 
markets,  not  to  the  US,,  and  we  would  re- 
ceive only  half  the  relief  from  increasing 
oil  imports  that  we  would  receive  from  a 
Trans- Alaska  line. 

Fourth,  the  time  factor  has  crucial  impli- 
cations. The  more  we  depend  on  foreign  oil. 
the  more  our  diplomats  and  strategists  must 
take  this  dependency  Into  their  calculations 
to  meet  our  national  commitments,  Alaskan 
oil  will  be  no  cure-all,  but  it  can  supply  10 
to  12  percent  of  our  needs  by  1985, 

A  Trans-Alaska  line  has  already  undergone 
rigorous  environmental  studies,  planning  and 
engineering.  It  can  be  built  within  three 
years  after  Congress  and  the  courts  complete 
action,  A  Trans-Canada  oU  line  is  still  no 
more  than  a  general  concept.  .  .  . 

Finally,  there  Is  the  Midwest  vs.  West 
Coast  argument.  Alaskan  oil  delivered  to  the 
Midwest  would  not  lower  oil  prices  there  and 
would  not  free  that  region  of  its  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  Both  the  Midwest  and  West 
Coast  import  a  major  share  of  their  oil  al- 
ready. Pressing  for  sectional  advantage  may 
be  a  temptation — but  It  is  potentially  ruin- 
ous because  it  leads  to  open-ended  delays. 
And  such  delays  could  weaken  our  economy, 
undercut  our  world  position.  Increase  our 
vulnerability  to  foreign  pressures,  and  de- 
prive Americans  of  needed  employment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Hearst  newspaper, 
WTOte  an  article  entiled  "The  Wolf  Is 
Here," 

Indeed,  the  wolf  is  here.  And  here  he 
will  stay  until  responsible  action  is  taken 
to  drive  him  away. 

I  am,  of  course,  talking  about  the  criti- 
cal national  energv  shortage  and  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit— problems 
that  are  hounding  us  and  threaten  the 
verj'  fabric  of  our  economy.  Mr.  Hearst 
thinks  it  is  unconscionable  to  further 
delay  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  I  cannot  agree  more,  and  as  the 
energy  shortage  worsens  we  are  going  to 
have  a  vocal  American  public  demanding 
that  Government  take  a  decisive  role  in 
attempting  to  alleviate  the  crisis.  During 
this  week  the  Senate  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  that  effort  to  help 
alleviate  our  untenable  situation.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  will  act  responsibly 
and  authorize  construction  to  begin  on 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  without  further 
delay. 


Because  Mr.  Hearst  so  eloquently 
covers  the  critical  problems  facing  the 
Nation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
his  column  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Wolf  Is  Here 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 
New  York,— Three  long  vears  ago— on 
June  25,  1970,  to  be  exact— this  column  was 
devoted  to  a  call  for  urgent  action  on  a 
matter  whose  Importance  was  described  as 
involving  nothing  less  than  "the  well-being 
of  the  entire  United  State*." 

Those  words,  ■.vh:ch  struck  some  of  mv 
readers  as  exagerailon  were  written  in  a  re- 
port sent  from  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  It  told  how 
a  group  of  conservation  extremists  and  gov- 
ernment indeci-sion  were  blocking  the  800- 
mile  pipeline  needed  to  tap  the  ocean  of  oU 
discovered  in  1968  linder  Prudhoe  Bay  off 
Alaska's  ice-bound  North  Slope, 

If  the  pipeline  had  been  built  as  origlnalJv 
planned,  two  million  gallons  of  American  oil 
now  would  be  flowing  our  fuel-hungrv  way 
today— every  day— through  the  Ice-free  port 
of  Valdez  in  southern  Alaska, 

Instead,  significantly,  the  United  States 
today  is  already  being  compelled  to  import 
far  more  than  that  amount  from  other  coun- 
tries—or about  32  per  cent  of  our  total 
supply-^t  increasingly  great  and  dangerous 
detriment  to  our  alreadv  sick  balance  of  pay- 
ments position.  ' 

Words  fall  me  in  describing  the  monu- 
mental stupidity  cf  not  pushing  ahead  with 
the  original  plans.  Yet  what  is  far  worse  Is 
the  fact  that  even  to  date  not  a  single  inch  of 
the  vitally-needed  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  has 
been  built.  And  for  the  same  reasons. 

Readers  who  three  vears  ago  thought  it 
necessive  to  declare  that  the  nation's  weU- 
belng  was  involved  in  the  Alaskan  oil  im- 
passe are  Inrtted  to  reconsider.  They  can 
best  start  by  thinking  of  our  now  ominous 
general  shortage  of  power— half  of  which 
comes  from  oil— and  of  the  gasoline  short- 
age which  already  is  closing  stations,  raising 
prices  and  threatening  drivers  with  nation- 
wide  gas  rationing. 

Our  whole  national  llfe-stvle  is  being  men- 
aced by  America's  lack  of  adequate  domestic 
oil  supplies.  Yet  we  continue  to  keep  in  an 
Alaskan  deep  freeze  what  has  been  caUed 
"one  of  the  largest  petroleum  accumulations 
known  to  the  world  today"— at  least  Is  and 
possibly  40  billion  gallons  of  precious  oil 
plus  over  25  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
Other  nations  regard  the  situation  as  all 
but  incredible,  and  so  do  I.  Onlv  I  add  stupid 
Inexcusable  and  downright  tragic. 

Thanks  to  the  group  of  well-meaning  but 
short-sighted  and  stubborn  environmental- 
ists, and  thanks  to  government  Indecision 
and  red  tape,  it  now  will  be  at  least  another 
three  years  before  we  can  even  start  pump- 
ing out  our  vast  treasure. 

Even  if  the  project  got  an  official  green 
light  tomorrow,  that's  the  length  of  lost 
time  it  would  take  to  build  the  necessarv 
pipeline. 

Again  for  the  umpteenth  time  was  a  visit 
made  to  my  office  this  week  by  two  of  Alas- 
ka's most  distinguished  citizens— Lieutenant 
Governor  M.  A.  (Redi  Boucher  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Ted  Stevens,  who  came  to  talk  about  it 
with  some  of  our  editors  and  columnist  Bob 
Consldlne. 

Bob  and  I  had  first  met  Red  Boucher  In 
1967  when  he  was  mayor  of  Fairbanks,  man- 
aging the  local  ball  club  from  the  dugout. 
We  saw  him  again  three  vears  ago  when 
Bob,  Joe  Kingsbury-Smith  and  I  stopped  off 
to  inspect  the  progress  on  the  North  Slope 
and,  incidentally,  to  take  In  a  baseball  game 
played  from  11  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  without  the 
benefit  of  arc  lights  on  the  longest  day  of 
the  year.  It  was  Red  who  loaned  us  a  plane 
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so   that  we   could   see  at   firsthand  the   ac-  weeks.  Favorable   action  Is  foreseen  despite  from  mid-June  to  the  first  of  September.  As 

tlvltles  and  development  on  the  North  Slope  some  mldwestern  lawmakers  who  would  like  tae  ho;  growing  months  roll  by,  his  new  svs- 

and  get  back  the  same  long  day.  a  proposed  alternate  pipeline  through  Canada  tern  will  slowly  circle  a  newly-leveled  quarter 

The  glow  of  renewing  a  warm  relation-  to  their  region.  section  once  every  two  and  one-half  days 
ship  soon  turned  to  the  heat  of  Impassioned  Passage  of  the  right-of-way  bill,  unfor-  soaking  the  land  with  a  half -Inch  to  an  inch 
concern  as  my  two  callers  expounded  at  tunately.  will  end  only  the  latest  in  the  in-  of  water — enough  to  produce  800  tons  of  al- 
length  on  the  basic  theme  of  their  visit —  terminable  series  of  hurdles  placed  In  the  falfa;  enough  for  over  100  cows.  Th.^t  Is  the 
now  important  It  Is  for  the  American  public  way  of  the  oil  companies  in  their  struggle  to  plan  .  .  .  except  for  one  not -so- small  hitch. 
to  realize  and  start  adjusting  to  the  un-  build  the  trans-Alaskan  route.  The  pivotal  Irrigation  system  runs  on  die- 
accustomed  belt-tightening  they  face  In  the  As  next  step,  the  matter  will  go  back  to  sel  fuel,  and  Munk's  500-gallon  storage  tank 
years  Immediately  ahead.  the  federal  courts  where  the  conservationists  has  dipped  to  le.ss  than  half  full.  Under  nor- 

Here's  how  Red  summed  It  up:  are  challenging  an  environmental  statement  mal  conditions  he  will  need  1,000  gallons  to 

"If  people  only  knew  the  tremendous  re-  of  the  oil  companies.  Trie  challengers  can  be  make   It   through  June,   but  his  dealer,   18 

versal  of  attitudes  and  behavior  that  they  relied  on  to  drag  the  proceeding.s  out  as  long  miles  west  In  Bassett,  Is  also  running  short. 

and  this  nation  will   be  forced  to  undergo  as  possible  by  demanding  further  study  of  iTie  available  supply  is  being  allocated,  and 

starting  right  now,  they  never  would  have  the  proposed  trans-Canadlan  pipeline.  the  dealer  has  told  Munk  he  may  be  able  to 

permitted  the  folly  of  our  Alaskan  pipeline  This  Is  a  beauty  of  a  red  herring.  Even  if  deliver  only  630  gallons  of  fuel  to  him  dur- 

delay.  the  alternace  line  were  found  to  be  practical,  I'^.g  June.  Even  though  both  the  dealer  and 

"Today's    energy    crisis,    with    Its    power  it   would   take   four   or   five   years   to  settle  Munk  are  scheduled  to  receive  more  fuel  soon, 

blackouts  and  all  the  rest.  Is  only  a  foretaste  native   land   claims   alone — not   to  mention  the  question  is:  Will  It  be  enough  to  produce 

of  what  is  coming  and  has  been  coming  ever  years  more  to  construct  It.  a  good  crop? 

since  the   late    1960s.  That's  when  America  The  trans-Alaskan  line  has  been  researched  Demand  for  fuel  to  run  the  big  systems  like 

suddenly  ceased  being  self-sufficient  In  en-  every    which    way.    Its    potential    danger    to  Munk's   (they  drink  about  4,500  gallons  of 

ergy.  wildlife  or  the  environment  would  be  abso-  diesel   fuel  a  season)    will  Jump  sharply  bv 

"It  seems  almost  Impossible  for  our  peo-  lutely    negligible.    And    we    simply    cannot  mid-June.  That's  when  the  pumps  normally 

pie  to  grasp  what  this  means.  They  think  of  afford  to  wait  10  years  or  so  for  oil  we  need  are  switched  on  around  the  clock,  and  stav 

their  country  as  a  land  of  boundless  riches,  right  now.  on  until  September.  But  because  of  the  short- 

whlch  it  never  was,  and  think  they  can  go  What  can  you  do  about  it?  If  you  feel  as  I  age  Nebraska  corn  and  alfalfa  growers  fear 

right  on  living  the  good  life  of  creature  com-  do,  at  the  very  least  you  can  write  to  your  that  they  are  in  for  a  long,  hot  summer,  ana 

forts  made  possible  by  their  cars,  air  con-  favorite   lawmaker   in   Washington    and   tell  that  prodviction  may  drop  at  the  very  time 

ditioners.  adjustable  heat,  and  all  those  giz-  him.                                                 "  when  world-wide  demand  is  at  an  all-tinie 

mos   from    waffle    irons   to   automatic   tooth  ^t^.,t    t  high. 

brushes.  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there  are  -xhe  dealers  are  having  trouble  getting  the 

"What    mode   us   a  powerful   super-state,  many  facets  to  the  present  energy  short-  fuel— we  know  that,"  Munk  said.  "And  they 

with  the  highest  living  standard  in  the  world,  age.  are  allocating  it  to  us  at  100  percent  of  what 

was   the   cheap   domestic   energy  supply  we  'When  a  gasohne  shortage  prevents  a  ^'e  used  last  vear.  That  mav  sound  like  more 

have  been  squandering.  Energy  and  the  oil  family  from  taking  a  long-planned  and  than  enough,  but  It  isn't.  Last  year  was  a  real 

which  gues  most  of  it  Is  the  very  life  blood  r,-eli-deservpd  VT-itinr   up  niinht  r-U  thp  unusual  vear." 

Of  otir  Civilization.  Now  we  are  no  longer  self-  oostD?ne  "  nt    an   i^^^^                           VVhen  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Sandhills  area  of  Nebraska- 

sufflcieiit  and  the  price  will  be  going  up  and  f°f  P^^^^e    sl^^rtT-e     thi'eatens    em  ^'^"^    ^"'^^    farms-got    a   drenching    ,4 

up  from  now  on.  tne    gasoline    snoUa,ge     tnieatens    em-  inches  of  rain  m  July.  Normally  rainfall  in 

"It   is   not   exaggerating   to  say  that   the  ployees  reaching  their  jobs,  then  the  re-  jyu-   i.<;  two   to   three   inches    so  fuel   used 

e:'.ergy  problem  already  has.become  the  most  suit  takes  a  different  turn.  However,  how  for    irrigation    was    down    sharply    in    1972 

dumcult   one    now   confronting   our   nation,  do  we  describe  the  results  of  fuel  short-  Munk's   point    is   that    3  00   percent   of   last 

and  not  only  domestically  but  Internationally  ages  affecting  agricultural  production?  year's    supplv— assuming    normal,    or   much 

^J'^ll:  1?'.^"  nif-,*  H^r  '«r,T'>,» 'wnn^.^ao  Strange  as  it  Hiav  seem  to  many  of  us,  '^"  rainfall  this  summer-may  mean  burned 

wolf  is  at  our  own  door,  and  he  wont  go  ^^^,  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^   .^^  ^^^  ^^^_  „p  aif^ifa  and  shriveled  up  corn. 

The  energy  crisis  U  too  complicated  a  sub-  duction  of  food  for  market.  The  agricul-  at?tS  whenlh'elan'^hins  i^^n'tfe  m^tf 

ject  to  be  explored  here    AS  a  sample,  how-  tural    industry    is   a   highly   mechanized  ^^  ^a' m^J^r'^^hange'Tn'^c  oU'ing  "t^. 

ever.  It  is  expected  that  the  nation  s  gas  and  one-f rom    milking    machines,    picking  Farmers  throughout  the  area  are  lev eli^e  off 

oil  needs  will  be  doubled  by  1985^ Even  before  cotton,     poultry     production,     threshing  quarter  sections  (160  acres) .  installing  pifo^al 

that,  by  1980  experts  expect  that  50  per  cent  ^/heat.  mowing  and  baling  hay,  drying  irrigation   systems    and    planting   corn   and 

forl'i'en  soSf  ^^^^-  operating  irrigation  .'^ystem.s.  to  the  alfalfa.  In  short,  the  Sandhills  farmers  a::d 

Stewart  L.  Udall.  former  secretary  of  the  simple  operation  of  plowing,  and  planting  ranchers    are    transforming    rangeland    hUo 

interior,  notes  that  many  economists  believe  of    grams.    All    such    operations    require  crop  and.  Just  this  Spring  Sandhl  is  Imple- 

that  only  a  few  years  from  now  we  wUl  be  energy  consumption  of  some  type  and  it  ?^,tn  .v.fpm,  ^^TJ.TJ     P  votal  lrrl?a- 

spendlng  up  to  $30  billion  a  year  for  the  is    mainly    consumption    of    petroleum  fJZZ^ZrTJl     counties  alone    To  the 

i^portsLa  Situation   which   "will   lead   to  products.   Gone   are   the   day.,   when   a  Sm    rseverrshotage^ofTulfw  S°mean 

disastrous  devaluation  of  the  dollar/-  pound    Of    wagon    grease    got    a    farmer  seferrfinancla    prSb  ems 

This,  of  course,  translates  Into  widespread  fhrnimh  thp  cpa^inn  ..»,    »     ,  ^,-     -  ,,                 .       , 

unemployment  and  a  radical  lowering  of  gen-  through  the  season.  -Most  of  the  folks  are  going  Into  debt  to 

eral  living  conditions  at  home.  Internatlon-  ^°°^   ^^^    ^^e    cost   of   production   of  make  these  changes."  Munk  points  out.  "At 

ally    it  will   compel  all  sorts  of  diplomatic  foods  are  at  an  all-time  high.  A  decrease  least  50  percent  of  them  are  borrowing  to  buy 

readjustments   as   we   compete   with   others  in  production  of  food  c.in  only  compound  the  land.  And  that's  Just  for  openers.  I  sup- 

for  basic  needs.  this  frightening  situation.  P°^  ^'^^  8ot  over  $50,ooo  ^Tapped  up  in  t'ais 

The  most  Obvious  example  of  the  latter  Is  while  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  would  "^,1''"*""  sectlon-and  that's  without  land 

our    all    but    vital    need   to   assure   continued  ^int   rp<;nlvp   nil    nnr  f^npruv   nppH=     9   mil-  ^"'"'''■ 

supplies  from  Arab  countries  which  resent  ^°„  v!f °  ^  .-  .?,  L  "n  .^L  ntt  f.'- f...^hp  ^^  "'^'^^  °^  item-by-ltem  his  main  costs 
our  support  for  Israel.  By  1980,  it  is  estl-  lion  banels  ol  cuide  Oil  per  day  from  the  to  put  m  the  new  quarter  section-figures 
mated,  we  will  be  relying  on  such  countries  North  Slope  of  Alaska  would  go  a  long  that  clearly  Illustrate  the  heavy  lnvestme:.t 
for  35  per  cent  of  our  oil — oil  which  would  ^^ay  toward  getting  people  to  work  and  required  for  modern-day  farming  and  ranch- 
be  denied  us  as  It  was  briefly  during  the  six-  the  agricultural  machinery  running.  'ng: 
day  Arab-Israel  war  of  1967.  The  National  Agricultural  Institute  in  pivotal  system                   ..     ...          $35  oco 

Any  way  you  look  at  It  all,  there  Is  nothing  its  June  bulletin  covers  the  problem  of  Land  leveling  and  preparation        .        4.  000 

but  trouble  ahead  for  us  so  far  as  our  energy  ^              shortage   in  an   article   entitled:      Fertilizer 5.000 

needs  are  concerned.  .      p             y:         ^^    Fuel  Shortage "          Alfalfa  seed 2. 000 

The   bleak   picture   painted   by   Lt.   Gov.  A^'^n^ei  views  me  f  uei  anoriage.  Harvestlne                                                3200 

Boucher  and  Sen.  Stevens  should  give  you  a  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  the     ""'^""nug  j.^uu 

pretty  good  Idea  why  further  delay  In  build-  article   printed   in    the   Record   and   ask  Since  he  plans  to  feed  the  alfalfa  prown 

ing  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  Is  unconsclon-  my  colleagues  to  please  read  it.  °n  this  quarter  section  hlmiself,  Munk  has 

able.  The  oil  it  can  provide  us  by  no  means  There  being  no  objection    the  article  *'^°  purchased  a  wlndrower  at  the  cost  of 

ThP  t^ll  °"'  problems,  but  getting  at  It  Is  ^.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in'the  Record.  ®?',^^n^"**  ^  additional  cows  at  a  cost  of 

the  most  expedient  step  we  can  and  must  „„  f^nrvwc-  815,000. 

take.  '^  lonows.  ..j  p^^.  j^  this  quarter  section  so  I  wouldn't 

At  the  moment,  the  pipeline  Is  being  de-  *  Farmer  Vrcws  the  Fuel  Shortage  have  to  rent  land,"  he  notes.  "The  competl- 

layed  while  Congress  considers  a  bill  to  per-  Richard  Munk  Is  a  farmer  and  rancher  In  tlon  for  It  is  too  high,  and  we  Just  want  to 

mlt  an  essential  broadening  of  right-of-way  north  central  Nebraska  who  Just  put  in  a  new  make  the  best  out  of  what  we  have." 

limits  set  by  an  outmoded  1920  law.  Discus-  ce;iter    pivotal    irrigation    system    that    will  Rangeland    for    summer    pasture    Is    now 

slon  of  the  measure  Is  expected  within  two  run — If  all  g.^es  according  to  plan — non-stop  renting  for  $5  per  acre,  and  livestock  men 
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are  paying  as  much  as  $1,000  per  quarter 
sc'tion  for  corn  stalks — enough  acreage  to 
carry  about  200  cows  for  about  two  months 
wiiii  supplemental  feeding. 

Munk,  who  just  turned  30,  is  a  Viet  Nam 
veteran.  He  farms  with  his  father-in-law.  and 
altogether  their  operation  covers  about  2,600 
acres.  He  feels  very  strongly  that  fanners  and 
ranchers  "should  have  first  priority"  on  avail- 
able fuel,  and  hopes  people  in  the  cities  and 
suburbs  v.  ill  understand,  accept  and  support 
his  position. 

•■you  don't  start  up  a  diesel  tractor  for 
pleasure,  or  take  one  out  for  a  spin.  There's 
no  waste  in  our  use  of  fuel,  and  there's 
nothing  more  basic  than  what  we  produce." 

"They  say  If  the  average  person  cut  down 
one  gallon  a  week  on  what  they  use,  then 
we  wouldn't  have  a  shortage.  Maybe  we're  all 
going  to  have  to  work  together  to  clear  up 
this  situation." 

With  so  much  at  stake,  it  might  be  worth 
a  try. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  as- 
sessing our  current  energy  shortage 
against  our  realization  that  we  are  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  oil  imports, 
there  are  some  who  have  complacently 
believed  that  our  largest  supplier  of  oil, 
Saudi  Arabia,  would  continue  to  meet 
our  needs.  There  has  been  little  thought 
that  Saudi  Arabia,  too,  might  join  the 
Middle  Eastern  rumblings  proposing  the 
use  of  oil  as  a  political  weapon  against 
the  United  States  for  its  support  of 
Israel. 

Two  articles  appearing  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  one  on  July  6  and  one  on 
July  11,  merit  our  concern  that  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  imports  at  the  rate 
needed  will  continue  to  come  from 
Saudi  Arabia.  A  Saudi  Arabian  leader, 
described  as  "pro-American",  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

The  United  States  cannot  take  us  for 
granted  any  longer.  Cooperation  has  to  work 
both  ways. 

Further  quote  is  even  more  en- 
lightening : 

All  the  Arabs  know  that  it  is  in  the  hand 
of  this  government  alone  to  get  the  West 
to  behave. 

All  this  is  indicative  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  is  also  pondering 
whether  to  continue  supplying  oil  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  quantities 
needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
two  articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Faisal  Warns  United  States  on  Israel 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Taif,  July  4.  (Delayed)— King  Faisal  said 
today  that  Saudi  Arabia  will  find  It  "difficult" 
to  continue  close  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  If  American  support  for  Israel  remains 
at  its  present  level. 

The  ruler  of  the  world's  largest  oil-export- 
ing country  delivered  his  first  public  warning 
that  the  traditionally  strong  American  ties 
to  Saudi  Arabia  "depend  on  the  United  States 
having  a  more  even-handed  and  Just  policy" 
In  the  Middle  Eaet.  He  made  the  remarks  to 
two  American  correspondents  In  a  brief  audi- 
ence In  his  official  summer  palace  In  Talf ,  40 
miles  southeast  of  Mecca. 

The  king's  remarks  appeared  Intended  to 
bolster  specific  suggestions  made  recently  by 
his  petroleum  minister,  Zakl  Yamanl,  and  his 
foreign  minister,  Umar  Saqqaf,  that  Saudi 


Arabia  may  be  compelled  to  freeze  Its  oil  pro- 
duction because  01  rising  Arab  resentment 
over  American  support  for  Israel. 

Faisal's  statements,  while  generalized,  are 
certain  to  have  much  more  impact  on  Ameri- 
can officials,  who  are  counting  on  sharply 
increased  Saudi  oi!  exports  to  ease  the  mount- 
ing "energy  crisis." 

Faisal  Is  one  of  the  Arab  world's  most  pro- 
western  leaders  and  as  recently  as  last  sum- 
mer publicly  said  that  he  was  against  Unk- 
ing oil  and  politics.  Moreover,  he  is  a  cau- 
tious man  who  deliberates  with  great  care 
over  his  pronouncements  and  who  follows 
through  on  them  resolutely  once  they  are 
made. 

'Tl;e  United  States  stands  behind  Israel. 
but  gains  nothing  from  its  support  of  Israel, 
which  is  a  burden,"  the  king  said  as  he  sat 
in  the  reception  hall  of  his  palace  office  here 
In  this  small  town  in  the  Hejaz  Mountains. 
Wearing  traditional  robes,  he  spoke  Arabic 
which  was  translated  by  his  official  inter- 
preter. 

"The  real  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
this  region  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Arabs," 
the  kint;  said  in  a  high-pitched  voice  that  re- 
flected emotion. 

"We  would  like  to  continue  our  friendly  ties 
with  the  United  States."  he  said.  But.  he'con- 
tinued,  American  policy  seems  to  be  directed 
against  the  Arabs  and  cooperation  would  be 
difficult  unless  the  United  Slates  corrected 
this. 

According  to  some  government  estimates 
the  United  States  will  have  to  Import  one 
out  of  every  five  barrels  of  oil  it  consumes  In 
the  1980s  from  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  the 
potential  to  produce  20  million  barrels  a  day 
by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

But  Saudi  officials  here  stress  that  the 
country's  current  production  of  8  million 
barrels  a  day  is  more  than  sufficient  for  its 
projected  revenue  needs  and  that  production 
of  anything  above  that  will  only  be  done  to 
help  the  West  meet  growing  energy  needs. 

A  strong  debate  over  freezing  production  at 
present  levels  Is  being  conducted  Inside  the 
Supreme  Petroleum  Council  appointed  by 
King  Faisal  two  months  sigo  to  devise  an  oil 
policy.  Saudi  Arabia  is  under  growing  Arab 
pressure  to  use  oil  to  Influence  U.S.  policy 
In  the  Middle-East. 

Yamanl,  who  sounded  the  first  warning  of 
a  possible  Saudi  change  In  his  meetings  with 
American  officials  In  Washington  in  April, 
is  reported  by  reliable  sources  to  be  "stand- 
ing virtually  alone"  in  pressing  for  continued 
escalation  of  production. 

Hlsham  Nazlr,  the  president  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's planning  organization  and  also  a  •  •  • 
to  Yamanl's  statement  in  closed  in  an  Inter- 
view that  the  national  economic  plan  for 
1975  to  1980  Is  being  drawn  up  on  the  cur- 
rent assumption  of  a  10  per  cent  annual  In- 
crease In  petroleum  production. 

This  would  represent  something  of  a  com- 
promise in  the  debate.  Other  high  ranking 
Saudi  officials  said  that  It  would  still  fall 
short  of  what  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  are  likely  to  need  over  that  period. 

Competent  Saudi  officials  say  that  they 
are  concerned  that  there  has  been  no  •  •  • 
Washington  or  to  Saqqaf 's  even  more  out- 
spoken warnings  at  two  press  conferences  In 
Latin  America  last  month. 

The  king  may  have  been  reflecting  his 
concern  In  his  remarks  today  which  were  a 
more  moderate  public  version  of  the  strong 
plea  he  made  in  Geneva  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
the  heads  of  four  American  companies  that 
operate  here,  according  to  reliable  sources. 

American  embassy  officials  here  are  deter- 
minedly noncommittal  on  the  growing  evid- 
ence of  a  sudden  Saudi  shift.  Other  diplo- 
matic sources  depict  the  official  American 
view  now  as  holding  that  the  Saudis  are 
"making  an  entreaty  rather  than  a  threat." 


SAtn)is  Ponder  Whetheb  To  Produce  the 

Oil  Umied  States  Needs 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia.— The  midnight 
sky  glows  In  fierce  red  hues  here  at  the  edge 
of  the  world's  largest  oil  field,  where  Amer- 
ican companies  are  racing  to  escalate  pro- 
duction needed  to  fill  splrallng  global  energy 
demands. 

The  dancing,  hissing  natural  gas  flares  that 
burn  in  the  horizon  ripple  in  the  desert  wind. 

Across  the  Arabian  Peninsula  1,000  miles 
a-.vay,  Saudi 'jArabian  merchants  sweep  into 
American  banks  in  Jeddah  each  morning 
with  huge  stacks  of  100  rial  notes,  each  equal 
to  $25.  A  tidal  wave  of  money  is  rushing  into 
the  country  as  more  oil  pours  out. 

In  this  modest,  green-tlle-roofed  summer 
palace  In  the  mountain  town  of  Talf,  King 
Faisal  receives  visitors  with  an  elegant  polite- 
ness, standing  as  they  enter  and  shaking 
hands  with  them. 

Rapidly  and  perhaps  somewhat  reluctantly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  in 
the  Arab  world,  Faisal  quickly  shows  that  he 
is  spending  much  of  his  time  brooding  about 
the  twin  flows  of  oU  and  money  and  their 
impact  on  the  entire  Middle  East. 

Suddenly,  Saudla  Arabia  has  shifted  from 
being  seen  as  the  West's  main  hope  for  solv- 
ing the  energy  crisis  to  being  another  unpre- 
dictable factor  in  the  volatile  world  of  oil 
and  politics. 

"The  United  States  cannot  take  us  for 
granted  any  longer."  a  Saudi  leader,  who  was 
educated  in  the  United  States  and  describes 
himself  as  pro-American,  said  strongly,  "Co- 
operation has  to  work  both  ways." 

The  fotir  large  American  petroleum  com- 
panies that  Jointly  operate  here  are  pushing 
ahead  with  a  crash  expansion  program 
around  Dhahran  that  could  thrust  Saudi 
Arabia  beyond  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  as  the  world's  largest  petroleum 
producer  in  four  years. 

Increasingly,  however,  company  officials 
wonder  if  they  will  be  allowed  to  use  the  new 
facilities  they  are  frenetically  installinir  at 
the  rate  of  $500  million  a  year.  Specific  warn- 
ings by  the  Saudi  petroleum  and  foreign  min- 
isters and  a  more  general  declaration  tv  this 
correspondent  by  King  Faisal  last  week  have 
made  it  clear  that  Saudi  Arabia  !s  seriously 
considering  blocking  future  oil  production 
increases  because  of  what  is  seen  here  as  all- 
out  American  support   for  Israel. 

A  Saudi  decision  to  freeze  production  at 
current  levels  could  create  chaos  In  an  en- 
ergy-hungry world,  and  competent  Saudi 
officials  predict  that  the  psychological  im- 
pact of  such  an  announcement  would  drive 
already  rising  oil  prices  upward  even  more 
sharply  overnight. 

The  open  discussion  of  such  a  possibility 
by  the  Saudis  already  mounts  to  a  major 
policy  setback  for  the  Nixon  administration 
In  the  Middle  East. 

An  unstated  but  priority  aim  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  to  keep  America's 
growing  need  for  Arab  oil  and  Its  support 
for  Israel  separated,  or,  as  a  member  of  the 
Washington  foreign  policy  community  put  It 
recently,  "on  two  separate  tracks."  TTie  pro- 
nouncements of  Saudi  leaders  are  the  first 
serious  merging  of  the  two  tracks. 

They  also  signify  Saudi  Arabia's  new- 
awareness  of  Its  growing  power.  Amass- 
ing foreign  currency  re.serves  at  a  rate  of 
$100  million  a  month  faster  than  It  can 
spend  them,  this  nation  of  about  5  million 
people  Is  abandoning  its  traditional  Isola- 
tionism and  is  cautiously  emerging  as  a 
major  force  In  International,  Arab  world 
and  Persian  Gulf  politics. 

"All  the  Arabs  know  that  It  is  In  the  hands 
of  this  government  alone  to  'get  the  West 
to  behave'  as  they  tell  us  again  and  again." 
a  key  Saudi  policymaker  said. 
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The  other  major  factor  In  the  new  Saudi 
willingness  to  tie  oil  to  politics  Is  the  grow- 
ing; realization  here  that  this  desert  king- 
dom's still  developing  economy  cannot  ab- 
sorb the  encrmo'is  revenues  that  Increased 
production  and  higher  oil  prices  are  bring- 
ing. Given  its  conservative  investment  pol- 
icies and  the  present  uncertainty  of  inter- 
national monetary  conditions,  top  Saudi  of- 
ficials feel  that  production  above  the  8  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  figure  of  May  Is  wasteful 
for  them. 

The  Saudis  have  passed  this  message  to 
Washington  through  a  number  of  channels. 
Tliey  have  not  made  it  clear  exactly  what 
they  want  in  the  way  of  a  change  in  Amer- 
ican  Middle   East  policy. 

But  a  series  of  conversations  with  Cab- 
inet-level oflBcl.ils  over  the  past  week  did 
indicate  that  the  Saudis  feel  they  need 
some  public  sign  of  American  willingness  to 
consider  the  Arab  cause  more  seriously,  es- 
pecially in  areas  like  voting  in  the  United 
Natlon.s  Security  Council. 

■■\Ve  are  not  asking  for  the  destruction 
of  Israel, "  said  a  Saudi  minister.  "We  want 
a  rexsonable  policy  to  bring  a  settlement." 

Other  Saudi  leaders  stress  that  their  gov- 
ernment has  been  "disappointed  and  em- 
barrassed" by  the  Nixon  administration's 
failure  to  move  on  the  diplomatic  front  while 
stepping  up  new  military  aid  to  Israel,  de- 
spite what  Saudis  Insist  were  clear  promises 
of  a  shift  in  the  Middle  East  after  President 
Nixon's  reelection  last  year. 

The  underlying  suggestion  is  that  the 
Saudis  went  out  on  a  limb  by  counseling  re- 
straint on  other  Arab  countries,  especially 
Egypt,  on  the  basis  of  an  expected  American 
shift  that  has  not  materialized. 

Previously  undisclosed  production  statis- 
tics for  this  year  underscore  the  West's  In- 
creasing dependence  on  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
has  oil  reserves  estimated  by  the  Saudi  gov- 
ernment at  156  billion  barrels,  22  per  cent  of 
the  non-Communist  world's  total  proved  oil 
reserves 

In  May,  production  by  Aramco.  the  oper- 
ati  ig  company  for  Exxon,  Standard  Oil  of 
Callfcrr,la,  Texaco  and  Mobil,  soared  above  8 
million  barrels  a  day.  If  oil  industry  estl- 
n:ates  of  Soviet  production  are  accurate. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  quietly  surpassed  the  So- 
viet Union  as  the  world's  second  largest  pro- 
ducer by  a  small  margin. 

Sand  "storms  In  the  Persian  Gulf  hindered 
ship  loading  In  Ju-e  and  production  slipped 
back  to  7.2  million  barrels  a  day  for  the 
month,  even  with  the  oil  pert  closed  49  per 
cent  c  f  f-e  time  This  was  t^e  original  target 
figure  for  average  production  by  Aramco  in 
1973.  Since  prcdurtion  iisually  rises  more 
sbarply  In  V-e  secrnd  half  cf  t^e  year,  it  will 
easily  be  exce:'c;ed — if  Saudi  Arabia  permits 
the  increases.  In  the  first  week  of  July.  Ar- 
amco says  its  production  was  running  at  8.6 
million  barrels  a  day.  US  production  is  less 
than  10  million  barrels  daily. 

In  six  months,  Saudi  Arabia  has  Increased 
Its  total  crude  oil  production  by  40  per  cent. 
Aramco's  estimated  capital  budgets  of  $500 
million  fcr  1974  and  1975  Indicate  that  the 
company  plans  at  least  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  production  in  each  cf  th'se  years,  mean- 
ing that,  by  the  end  of  1975.  t'-e  company  sees 
a  worldwide  market  for  Saudi  production  of 
12  million  barrels  da'.lv. 

This  month,  500,000  barrels  of  Saudi  oil 
will  be  Imported  into  North  America.  In- 
dustry sources  predict  that  the  United  States 
will  need  to  Import  five  times  that  figure  by 
1975  to  keep  pace  with  growing  energy  de- 
mands. 

At  current  production.  Saudi  Arabia  will 
earn  more  than  $4  billion  in  oil  revenue  this 
year,  a  30  per  cent  increase  from  test  year. 
At  least  $1  billion  will  be  added  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  present  foreign  exchange  holdings 
of  $3  billion. 

The  rush  of  new  oil  revenue  Into  Saudi 
Arabia    has   stunned   even    Saudi    financial 


managers,  who  until  ■&  few  months  ago  were 
predicting  that  their  sparsely  populated 
coumry.  which  lias  few  telephojies  and  long- 
distance nighways,  and  Insufficient  numbers 
of  schools,  would  be  able  to  spend  enough  of 
the  revenue  to  make  oil  production  increases 
worthwhile. 

Faisal,  who  sees  a  long-term  danger  to  the 
Intensely  conservative  Saudi  society  from  too 
much  easy  money,  has  resisted  large-scale 
social  welfare  programs  and  bureaucracies 
such  as  chose  that  have  helped  other  gulf 
states  soak  up  their  oil  money. 

The  national  development  budget  has 
spurted  from  virtually  ^^ero  four  years  ago 
to  S3  billion  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  But  only 
62  per  cent  of  the  development  funds  could 
actually  be  spent  last  year. 

"We  don't  have  enough  contractors  to  do 
what  we  can  budget,  and  what  we  wait  to 
do."  Hlsham  Nazlr,  president  of  t're  gjvern- 
ment's  Planning  Organization,  said.  "There 
aren't  enough  contractors  In  the  world." 

Nazirs  organization  is  drawing  \\p  a  new 
five  year  economic  plan  to  begi  i  1.'.  1976  It 
win  call  for  $40  billion  to  $50  billion  total 
expenditures.  The  budget  figures  a.s  n:e 
that  Saudi  oil  prixlucMon  will  Increae  only 
by  10  per  cent  annually  in  tne  future. 

"Saudi  Arabia  must  draw  a  firm  policy  on 
oil  production,"  said  Nazlr,  one  of  five  key 
officials  named  by  Faisal  to  the  newly  forn-.ed 
Supreme  Petroleum  Council.  "The  policy  will 
have  to  put  an  end  to  waste"  brought  about 
by  over-production,  which  adds  to  Saudi  in- 
ternal Inflation  and  the  piling  up  of  devalu- 
ing dollars. 

"We  have  to  strike  a  balance  betw  een  com- 
peting factors  that  include  our  development 
requirements,  prolonging  our  national  oil 
reserves  over  the  longest  pericd,  the  absorp- 
tive capacity  of  our  economy,  the  accumula- 
tion of  monetary  reserves  that  decline  In 
value  while  prices  for  oil  rise,  and  world 
energy  requirements." 

A  Saudi  Cabinet  minister  e.xplained:  "We 
have  found  that  the  maximum  revenue  we 
can  usefully  absorb  is  brought  in  by  produc- 
tion of  7  million  barrels  a  day.  Anything  we 
produce  over  that  harms  our  own  interests. 
by  keeping  prices  down  and  by  disturbing 
our  economic  balance. 

"We  are  prepared  to  go  out  of  our  way  and 
produce  more.  But  we  have  to  have  a  rea- 
son." 

The  Petroleum  Council  which  clearly  mixes 
foreign  and  oil  policy  Interest,  will  recom- 
mend Saudi  Arabia's  first  national  petroleum 
poli"y  to  Faisal  The  debate  over  freezing  pro- 
duction at  current  levels  is  expected  to  go 
on  for  some  motiths,  while  the  Saudis  look 
for  fisns  of  a  change  in  Washington. 

Siudi  officials  stress  that  in  their  view 
they  are  not  talking  about  "using  oil  as  a 
weapon."  as  more  militant  Arab  states  have 
de  n-nded.  There  are  no  suggestions  here  of 
a  comnlete  oil  cutoff  to  Western  countries 
similar  to  the  one  that  was  briefly  tried  in 
1967. 

But  if  Arab-Israeli  fighting  should  re- 
sume, these  same  officials  make  clear,  Saudi 
oil  would  be  immediately  cut  off.  "If  there 
is  a  battle,  we  are  in  it.  "  said  one  atuhorlta- 
tlve  .source.  "People  had  better  understand 
that  now." 

One  sueeestion  that  will  reportedly  surface 
In  the  Petroleum  Council  Involves  freezing 
prodtiction  at  this  year's  original  target  fig- 
ure. 7.2  million  barrels  a  day,  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  and  1974.  This  would  have  an 
especially  sharp  Impact  on  the  oil  companies, 
who  would  see  the  return  on  their  massive 
new  investment  delayed. 

The  Saudi  Finance  Ministry,  which  faces 
difficult  decisions  on  the  accumulating  reve- 
nue Increa.ses,  Is  reliably  reported  to  be  push- 
ing hard  for  a  production  freeze.  So  Is  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  which  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  Arab  criticism  of  Saudi  Arabia's  tradition- 
ally close  ties  to  the  United  States. 

Saudi  Arabia's  new  activism  In  Arab  affairs 


was  underscored  last  week  when  the  king- 
dam  granted  the  Arab  Socialist  Baath  gov- 
ernment In  Syria  a  $24  million  development 
loan. 

Top  aides  credit  Faisal,  67,  with  having  dis- 
suaded Egypt's  President  Anwar  Sadat  from 
l.iunchlng  a  military  strike  i'uo  the  Israeli- 
occupied  Sinai  Peninsula  in  early  June,  and 
a  top  envoy  was  to  be  dispatched  to  Cairo 
this  week  to  assure  Sadat  oi  c  jntinued  Saudi 
financial  support  If  Egyp:  stt^ys  out  of  the 
proposed  mcr^ter  that  Libya's  nrebrand  young 
leader.  Col.  Muammar  Qadd.ifl,  is  pushing. 

Sa.idi  officials  are  diploma'.ically  vague 
V(;ien  asked  what  first  step  the  'Jnited  States 
cDuld  take  :o  evlde:ice  a  chmtre  toward  the 
"evenhanded"  policy  Faisal  called  for  last 
week. 

■  The  puzzle  is  what  is  it  that  our  American 
frie  .ds  want."  said  Foreign  Minister  Omar 
S.iq'iaf.  "Why  is  the  help  always  for  Israel? 
liiere  are  more  than  2.5  million  Palestinian 
pej  le  either   in  refuge    (abroad  i    or  under 

0  "  ■>  .tion.  .  .  . 

"If  people  think  this  question  is  going  to  be 
as  i.  io  new  fore  er,  they  are  wrong,"  he 
?  c'.ed.  "We  are  fr  ends  with  the  United 
States.  We  want  to  be  friends.  But  there  Is 
al    ays  a  limit." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
gui  h?d  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
•  Mr.  McIn.yre)  may  now  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  first 

1  yieli  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Ghavel ) . 

AMENDMENT  NO.  226  AS  MOOIFIED 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment No.  226,  and  along  with  the  modi- 
fied amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senators  Stevens, 
Bartlett,  Tower,  Scott  of  Virginia,  and 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  modified  amendment.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  and  held  at  the  desk,  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  be  on  the 
table:  and  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Amendment  No.  226  (As  Modified) 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  Title  in 
as  follows: 

TITLE  III— AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TRANS- 
ALASKAN  PIPELINE 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Authorization  Act." 

congressional  findings 
Sec.  302.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(a)  The  early  delivery  of  oil  and  gas  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  to  domestic  markets  Is 
In  the  national  Interest. 

(b)  Transportation  of  oil  by  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  to  'Valdez,  and  by  tanker 
from  Valdez  to  domestic  markets,  will  best 
serve  the   Immediate  national  Interest, 

(c)  A  supplemental  pipeline  to  connect  the 
North  Slope  with  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline 
may  be  needed  later  and  It  should  be  studied 
now,  but  It  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  that  does 
not  traverse  a  foreign  cotmtry. 

(d)  Actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  all  other  Federal  agencies  and  offi- 
cers heretofore  taken  on  behalf  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  shaU  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  and  all  other  applicable  laws. 
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BIGHTS-Oy-WAY    AND   PERMITS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  grants 
and  the.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  all 
other  Federal  agencies  and  officers  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  Issue,  without 
further  action  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  or  any  other  law, 
and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
law  other  than  this  title,  such  rights-of-way, 
leases,  permits,  approvals,  and  other  author- 
izations of  any  kind  that  they  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  a  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline 
system,  a  State  of  Alaska  highway,  and  no 
riiore  than  three  State  of  Alaska  airports,  all 
in  accord  with  applications  on  file  with  the 
Secretary  on  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  route  of  the  trans-Alaskan  oil 
pipeline  system  shall  follow  generally  the 
route  described  in  applications  pending  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
date  of  this  Act:  Provided,  the  Secretary  may 
approve  amendments  to  said  applications  If 
he  deems  It  appropriate. 

(c)  At  any  time  he  compiles  with  the  Act 
by  performing  the  ministerial  acts  of  issuing 
a  right-of-way,  lease,  permit,  approval,  or 
other  authorization  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  action  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  stipulations  contained  In 
volume  1  of  the  final  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  proposed  trans-Alaskan  oil 
pipeline  Issued  by  the  Secretary  on  March  20, 
1972,  prepared  by  him  to  prevent  or  mitigate 
any  adverse  environmental  impact. 

Id)  No  right-of-way,  permit,  or  other  form 
of  authorization  which  may  be  Issued;  nor 
any  other  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  by  any  other  Federal  agency 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  such 
pipeline  system;  no  public  land  order  or 
other  Federal  authorization  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  such  highway;  nor  any 
lease  or  permit  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  such  airports  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial   review. 

PUBLIC  ROADS    AND    AIRPORTS 

Sec.  304.  A  right-of-way  or  permit  granted 
under  this  Title  for  a  road  or  airport  as  a 
related  facility  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
system  may  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
public  road  or  airport. 

ANTI-TRUST    LAWS 

Sec.  305.  The  grant  of  a  right-of-way.  lease, 
permit,  approval,  or  other  authorization  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  grant  no  Immunity 
from  the  operation  of  the  Federal  anti-trust 
laws. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  inquire  of  the  leadership  whether  the 
time  agreement  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  there  is  no  amendment  pend- 
ing at  the  moment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  all  amendments  are  limited, 
except  for  certain  exceptions,  to  30  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour, 
the  Chair  is  advised. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  understanding,  in  agreeing  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  that  the 
amendment  I  am  about  to  offer  would 
be  called  up  early  this  afternoon  and 
that  we  would  have,  in  effect,  two  full 
afternoons  in  which  to  debate  the 
amendment.  As  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion now.  It  would  threaten  that  ar- 


rangement and  I  might  lose  one  after- 
noon and  the  amendment  would  not  be 
called  up  until  late  this  afternoon,  and 
I  should  like  to  know 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  respond,  out  of 
my  own  time?  We  have  three  short 
amendments.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  an  amendment  on  the 
matter  of  requiring  confirmation  of  an 
energy  czar;  I  have  one  short  amend- 
ment which  is  permitted  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement;  and  I 
have  a  second  which  is  the  only  amend- 
ment out  of  order  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  take  more  than  3  or 
4  minutes.  I  shall  not  take  more  than 
1   minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Washington  will 
yield,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
correct  that  under  the  order  two  amend- 
ments by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  and  one  amendment  by  the 
di.stinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pastore  • ,  were  provided  for 
and  then  the  order  called  for  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

(Mr.  MONDALE). 

Now.  could  we  get  an  under  tanding 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  other 
Senators,  for  the  protection  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  that  time  on  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  be  limited  to  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thn  Mr.  Len  Bickwit 
have  the  privileg?  of  the  floor  duiing  the 
consideration  of  tliis  m<^asure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  310 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  310.  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  bs  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ENERGY 
POLICY  OFFICE 

Sec.  .  That,  effective  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
of  the  Energy  Policy  Office  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  no  Individual 
shall  hold  such  position  from  that  date  un- 
less he  has  been  so  appointed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  presently  before  the  Senate 
would  include  a  new  section  in  the  bill, 
S.  1081,  providing  for  the  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  Director  of  the  newly 
formed  Energy  Policy  Office. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
the  President,  on  June  29,  1973,  released 


a  followup  energy  message  to  the  initial 
one  of  last  March.  In  his  newest  mes- 
sage, the  President  amiounced  that  two 
existing  organizations  handling  energy 
matt€rs,  namely,  the  Special  Energy 
Committee  and  the  National  Energy-  Of- 
fice, would  be  combined  in  an  expanded 
Energy  Policy  Office  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

President  Nixon  al^o  took  this  occasion 
to  announce  that  he  was  appointing  Mr. 
John  A.  Love,  Goveinor  of  Colorado,  as 
the  Director  of  this  new  Energy  Office 
and  that  "he  v.iil  be  re»;3on.'ible  for 
formulating  and  coordinating  energy 
policies  at  the  Presidential  level." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  action  in  creating  an  Ener- 
gy Policy  Office  is  a  needed  .'^tep,  r  nd  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  L(  ve  would  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  in  a  diligent  and  ef- 
fective manner.  I  also  realize,  however, 
that  the  creation  of  this  new  Energy 
Pohcy  Office  and  the  appointment  of  a 
single  Director  places  a  great  amount  of 
responsibility  and  power  under  one  in- 
dividual. 

As  the  name  of  the  office  implies.  Gov- 
ernor Love  will  be  the  key  individual 
responsible  for  establishing  and  coordi- 
nating our  national  energy  policy.  The 
difficulty  of  such  a  task  is  obvious.  The 
authority  contained  in  such  an  office  is 
also  obvious.  It  is  for  this  reason  and 
this  reason  alone  that  I  am  now  offer- 
ing this  amendment  to  require  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  Director  of  this 
Energy  Policy  Office. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  in  no 
way  should  be  interpreted  as  an  action 
directed  in  any  way  against  the  integrity, 
ability,  or  appropriateness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  to  head  this  new  office.  I 
am  sure  that  Governcr  Love  wi'l  perform 
his  role  at  the  same  high  level  of  com- 
petence that  he  has  exhibited  during  his 
years  as  chief  executive  of  the  State  cf 
Colorado.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  the 
Congress  has  a  shared  responsibility  in 
the  total  energy  area. 

I  also  feel  that  in  view  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  concurrent  effect  on  energy 
policy  that  this  new  office  has  that  the 
Senate  should  have  the  oppcrtimity  to 
engage  in  a  dialog  with  the  head  of  this 
E^nergy  Office  and  to  seek  to  determine 
what  his  viewpoint  is  on  this  critical 
energy  problem  presently  facing  our 
country. 

The  Senate  sliould  be  able  to  determine 
how  the  Director  of  this  Energy  Policy 
Office  views  his  job;  how  he  views  the 
present  energy  situation;  and  to  hear 
what  he  feels  are  proper  solutions. 

This  single  issue — energy — will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion must  face  during  the  next  decade. 
We  are  presently  facing  supply  prob- 
lems involving  crude  oil.  gasoline,  home 
heating  oil,  and  numerous  other  petrole- 
um products.  Every  indication  is  that  the 
supply  problems  will  multiply  and  in- 
crease in  severity  during  the  next  few 
years.  We  presently  have  a  shortage  of 
refining  capacity  in  this  country. 

We  are  losing  our  domestic  production 
capabilities  and  hard  decisions  must  be 
made,  such  as  the  bill  that  is  presently 
before  the  Senate.  I,  for  one,  have  no  idea 
of  Governor  Love's  position  on  the  varl- 
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ous  facets  of  our  present  energy  situa- 
tion. 

I  have  read  in  recent  days  a  number  of 
press  reports,  however,  that  indicate  that 
Governor  Love  has  stated  that  at  the 
present  time  he  is  opposed  to  the  impo- 
sition of  mandatory-  allocation  of  petro- 
leum products.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  last  month  passed  a  manda- 
tory allocation  bill.  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
only  proper  for  the  Senate  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  understand  exactly  what 
Governor  Loves  position  is  and  what  his 
basis  is  for  this  position. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Governor  Love 
will  be  responsible  for  identifying  energy 
problems,  reviewing  energy  plans,  mak- 
ing policy  recommendations  and  "moni- 
toring the  implementation  of  approved 
energy  policies  on  a  day  to  day  basis,"  I 
feel  that  Senate  confirmation  would  be 
appropriate  for  such  an  office. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  such  con- 
firmation within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  At  the  present  time,  con- 
firmation is  required  for  the  members  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  the  Director  of 
the  former  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, which,  until  its  abolishment, 
was  responsible  for  energy  matters  at  the 
Presidential  level. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
would  require  that  effective  the  day  after 
the  day  of  enactment  of  this  act  that  the 
Director  of  the  Energy  Policy  Office  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  no  individual  shall  hold 
such  position  from  that  date  unless  he  is 
so  appointed.  The  amendment,  there- 
fore, would  require  that  Governor  Love 
and  his  successors  receive  Senate  con- 
firmation to  this  highly  responsible  posi- 
tion. 

To  reiterate.  I  feel  that  the  President 
took  appropriate  action  in  the  formation 
of  this  new  Energy  Policy  Office  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  question  in  any  way 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Love  as 
its  Director. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  in  view  of  the 
authority  and  power  that  this  office  will 
have  over  our  national  energy  policy 
that  the  requirement  of  Senate  confir- 
mation is  a  reasonable  and  proper 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  from  the  President's  designated 
Director  of  the  new  Energy  Policy  Office 
his  views  on  such  crucial  issues  as :  First, 
the  balance  between  environmental 
standards  and  regulations  and  possible 
conflicts  with  this  Nation's  necessary 
energy  needs;  second,  energy  research 
and  development  needs;  third,  competi- 
tion among  the  various  energy  indus- 
tries: fourth,  the  feasibility  of  expanding 
our  domestic  offshore  drilling  efforts; 
fifth,  the  need  to  develop  substantial 
petroleum  product  storage  capacity; 
sixth,  to  what  extent  the  various  energy 
industries  and  particularly  the  petro- 
leum Industry  should  be  imder  Federal 
regulation;  seventh,  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  solving  our  present 
energy  problems:  eighth,  the  methods  in 
which  we  can  conserve  our  energy  re- 


sources and  reduce  our  energy  demand; 
and  numerous  other  important  energy 
related  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  by  the  Senate  and  its  in- 
clusion in  the  bill  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  House,  and  I  intend  during  the 
confirmation  hearings  held  before  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  submit  a  statement  and  ques- 
tions which  I  hope  would  be  answered  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  intends  that  this 
nomination  would  go  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Interior,  on  the  basis  of  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  the  inten- 
tion. It  would  go  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior,  and  Governor  Love  would 
appear  there  and  make  his  position 
known  on  this  very  important  issue. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  this  procedure,  inasmuch  as  Governor 
Love  is  on  board:  he  is  working.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
supports  Grovernor  Love  and  that  he  feels 
he  is  highly  qualified.  I  believe  the  chair- 
man feels  likewise.  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I  do  want  it 
thoroughly  understood  that  in  not  doing 
so  I  do  not  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yifld. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  Governor  Love.  I  think  he  is 
eminently  qualified  for  this  position,  and 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  is  not 
directed  at  him.  I  do  not  believe,  at  any 
event,  that  he  ha.s  resigned  as  Governor 
yet. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  He  has  made  all  his  ar- 
rangements and  announcements,  and  I 
think  such  arrangements  are  tantamount 
to  starting  to  work  in  his  new  job.  I  am 
not  positive  about  the  resignation,  but 
certainly  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  Governor  will  be  serving  on  the 
President's  personal  staff,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  confirmation  of  hi.s  nomina- 
tion would  seem  both  undesirable  and 
imneces.sar>'.  I  will  not  make  an  issue 
of  it  at  this  time  and  will  not  call  for  a 
record  vote. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  just  want  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  think  it  is  going  to  en- 
hance the  office  and  I  think  it  will 
strengthen  his  hand.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Senate,  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
objection  in  this  body  to  his  nomination. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  have 
known  Governor  Love  in  connection  with 
the  invaluable  help  he  gave  us  on  the 
land-use  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
on  the  bill. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  Governor. 


He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Governors' 
Conference.  I  believe  he  will  bring  great 
leadership  to  this  office,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  more  politicians  in  the  White 
House,  on  the  staff  or  otherwise,  for  the 
sake  of  the  country.  That  may  not  be 
relevant;  it  is  a  personal  observation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  (Putting  the  question.)  The 
nays  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  minute  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  jield  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  Governor  Love. 
He  is  going  to  take  on  one  of  the  most 
difficult  jobs  that  has  ever  been  taken  on 
by  any  American.  He  has  already  taken 
on  these  responsibilities. 

If  this  were  a  prospective  situation  it 
would  be  another  matter,  but  here  is  an- 
other case  in  which  someone  has  al- 
ready taken  on  a  job,  and  now,  ex  post 
facto,  we  are  going  to  say — if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted — that  the  nomination 
ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Again,  if  it  were  made  prospective.  I 
would  have  no  objection.  But  after  Gov- 
ernor Love  has  accepted  the  job.  has  left 
his  former  position,  it  would  put  him  in 
the  situation  of  subjecting  his  nomina- 
tion to  confirmation.  We  are  going 
through  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 
I  cannot  understand  it.  and  I  cannot  sup- 
port it.  I  would  certainly  support  the 
concept  that  the  nomination  in  the  fu- 
ture be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
We  know  who  this  man  is,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  both  his  integrity 
and  ability. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  tha  Senator 
was  not  on  the  floor.  I  indicated  that  I 
am  going  to  support  Governor  Love.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  on  the  committee 
who  is  not.  The  author  of  the  amend- 
ment is  going  to  support  him. 

I  would  think  that  Governor  Love 
would  welcome  this  kind  of  support  from 
Congress,  at  a  time  when  it  is  important 
that  the  legislative  and  executive  branch- 
es work  together  on  problems  of  great 
importance  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
recent  situation  of  the  yoimg  man  with 
an  excellent  background  whose  nomina- 
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tion  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
was  defeated. 

If  Governor  Love  is  brought  here  and 
asked,  "Are  you  going  to  recommend  the 
deregulation  of  the  price  of  gas,  are  you 
going  to  recommend  raising  the  price  of 
oil.  are  you  going  to  recommend  the  re- 
sumption of  strip  mining  without  regard 
to  environmental  considerations,  are  you 
going  to  recommend  that  Maine  have  a 
new  refinery  without  regard  to  environ- 
mental considerations?"  These  questions 
are  not  appropriate  at  this  point,  in  this 
particular  situation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  he  is  a  smart 
enough  politician  to  handle  those  ques- 
tions effectively.  These  are  the  issues  he 
will  have  to  deal  with  in  this  position, 
and  he  will  have  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress. He  cannot  be  the  energj-  czar  and 
not  face  Congress.  I  think  we  denigrate 
Governor  Love  when  we  say  he  cannot 
answer  those  tough  questions. 

I  say  that  we  need  a  few  more  smart 
politicians,  and  I  think  he  is  smart,  able, 
and  bright — even  if  he  is  a  Republican. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  and  Mr.  HANSEN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Perhaps  I  should  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  say  for  a  few  sec- 
onds here  that  I  have  already  submitted 
a  statement  in  favor  of  Governor  Love. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  st.inding  up  and 
talking  about  what  a  great  guy  he  is.  He 
and  I  started  campaigning  together  in 
1962.  My  guess  is  that  he  is  the  original 
Mr.  Clean,  to  put  it  in  the  vernacular. 

My  guess  is  that,  unless  he  has  some 
freedom  of  action,  it  is  going  to  be  al- 
most impossible  for  him  to  operate.  We 
do  not  need  long  and  extended  hearings, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  which  cast  doubt  on 
whether  he  can  stay  there  and  to  make 
sure  he  can  start  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
The  problems  he  cited  are  only  a  part  of 
what  is  involved.  The  other  problems,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows  full  well 
from  the  briefing  we  had  this  morning, 
go  into  farm  policy,  they  go  into  the 
question  of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
they  go  into  the  whole  gamut  of  what 
the  energy  picture  is  going  to  be  for  the 
next  10  years  or  longer. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  to  prevent — 
not  prevent,  because  I  do  not  think  he 
would  be  prevented,  and  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  on  that — 
but  to  hold  up  his  ability  to  exercise  his 
own  expertise  and  judgment  in  the  job 
he  has  been  given  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire:  Let  us  do  it  in  the  future, 
but  not  on  this  one. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  so  that  he  may  engage  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that  Gov- 
ernor Love  is  on  the  job.  As  I  understand 
the  Phillips  case,  if  we  agree  to  this 
amendment  that  he  be  confirmed,  he 
must  stand  by  and  wait  until  he  is  con- 
firmed, and  he  cannot  act. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  in  our  best  interest 


to  pass  an  amendment  to  require  con- 
firmation for  someone  who  is  already  on 
the  job,  after  the  Phillips  case.  If  the 
Senate  wishes  to  make  it  retroactive,  it 
means  he  must  sit  and  wait  until  Con- 
gress passes  this  act,  and  then  wait  until 
we  have  confirmation  hearings.  That 
would  delay  the  job  he  has  before  him, 
and  that  is  improper  for  the  Governor 
of  a  sovereign  State  who  has  taken  on 
this  job. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.   JACKSON.  I  understand  he  is 
still  the  Governor  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  he  left. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand  he  has 

not  formally  resigned  and  he  has  not 

formally  been  installed  in  this  position. 

Ami  wrong? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  He  has  been  in- 
stalled, and  I  believe  it  is  effective  Mon- 
day, the  16th. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Pliillips  case  says 
he  cannot  act  until  then. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  doing  this 
in  all  good  faith,  would  make  it  prospec- 
tive rather  than  retroactive. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  very  generous  and  sincere  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington    iMr.  Jackson) 
with  respect  to  Gov.  John  Love  of  Colo- 
rado. But  I  think  what  the  Senate  would 
now  do  were  it  to  adopt  the  Mclntyre 
amendment,  can  be  illustrated  best  by 
a  little  look  backward.  Senators  will  re- 
call that  David  Freeman  headed  up  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  a  long 
time  ago.  Later,  Paul  McCracken  was 
Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers.   He  was  succeeded  by  Peter 
Ranigan.    Then,    we   had   Ehrlichman, 
Shultz,    and   Kissinger   named    by    the 
President  to  work  in  a  similar  capacity. 
We  now  propose  imder  this  amend- 
ment that  the  Senate  exercise  confirma- 
tion of  a  nonstatutory  position. 

The  President,  by  tomorrow  morning, 
could  redesignate  this  office,  give  it  an- 
other name,  and  who  Is  to  say  there 
would  be  any  significance  at  all  to  what 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire?  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
going  to  hold  the  administration  accoimt- 
able  and  the  President  accoimtable  for 
whatever  success  and  failure  may  attend 
the  efforts  of  John  Love,  or  whoever  may 
occupy  the  role  that  is  his  to  discharge. 
It  is  ill  advised  to  have  a  confirmation 
procedure  on  this  type  appointment. 

Despite  the  fact,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  said,  that 
John  Love  might  expect  great  support  in 
this  body,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  indicated 
that  we  enforce  the  responsibility  of  hav- 
ing Senate  confirmation  of  a  nonstatu- 
tory job. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  2  minut«s  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.    McINTYRE.    Mr.    President,    I 


would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
statutory  precedent,  but  let  me  point  out 
that  part  of  the  job  to  be  held  by  Gov- 
ernor Love  of  Colorado  was  formerly  held 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emerg- 
ency Planning.  The  Economic  Adviser  to 
the  President  is  subject  to  confirmation, 
and  so  is  the  Director  of  CIA. 

I  think  that  Governor  Love,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  said,  can 
stand  on  his  own  two  feet  on  his  record 
and  experience  and  begin  his  dealings 
with  the  Senate  by  appearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs where  any  interesting  and  intrigu- 
ing questions  will  be  answered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
within  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  his  two  colleagues  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
the  Office  of  the  President,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  his  col- 
leagues are  confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these 
two  jobs  to  which  the  Senator  alluded  are 
both  statutory  jobs? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant difference  and  it  demonstrates 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Where 
there  is  a  statutory  position  created  by 
Congress,  it  seems  not  inadvisable  that 
we  might  impose  the  judgment  of  this 
body  that  that  person  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  My  point  is  that  these  jobs, 
the  one  which  Governor  Love  now  oc- 
cupies and  similar  jobs — I  cited  several 
such  jobs  of  a  similar  nature — are  job.s 
within  the  White  House  staff  that  are 
changed  from  time  to  time.  There  have 
been  several  changes  already.  It  seems  a 
little  ridiciilous  that  we  would  require 
confirmation  for  a  job  that  the  day  after 
tomorrow  might  not  exist. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  understand  the 
President's  intent,  it  is  to  name  a  man, 
in  effect  who  will  be  the  czar  to  rim  this 
massive  program.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  minor  operation  here.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  staff  job.  We  are 
talking  about  the  man  who  is  going  to 
make  policy  and  coordinate  the  52  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  are  involved  in  the 
energy  business  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  not  a  minor  job.  It  is  a 
major  position.  It  is  a  job  to  direct  i  vei-y 
important  program  that  is  crucial  to  the 
eocnomic  well-being  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  test  involved 
is  the  authority  given  not  whether  it 
is  statutory,  but  the  actual  authority. 
One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  lately 
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is  the  givin<j  of  authority  without  the 
benefit  of  statute.  For  that  reason  I 
would  call  attention  to  article  II.  section 
2.  paragraph  2  of  the  Constitution  with 
re.spect  to  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate: 

With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate ...  he  shall  nominate  ...  all  other  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for. 
and  whlrh  shall  be  established  by  law. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  establish 
it  by  law. 

I  agree  with  my  good  friend  from 
Washington  and  my  good  frier  d  from 
New  Hampshire  that  there  is  vast  au- 
thority to  provide  for  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  this  appointment.  I  have  the  ut- 
most admiration  for  John  Love.  Governor 
of  my  State  of  Color.. do  tut,  for  orderly 
constitution:)!  rrocedu.e.  I  vould  like  to 
support  my  sood  friend  fro.n  New  H.imp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COOK.  ^'.:.  Frjsident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  \ield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been  on 
his  feet.  I  wonder  if,  after  he  sperks. 
we  could  agree  to  set  this  amendment 
aside  and  have  a  vote  on  it.  .say.  at  4.30 
p.m.  I  say  th  u  Icrau^e  we  have  already 
transgressed  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Minne.'^ot.i  >  Mr.  Mondale  ' ,  who  was 
assured  that  he  would  be  able  to  start 
by  3  p.m.  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object — I  will  just  say  that  I  will 
have  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK,  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  that  the  Congress, 
of  the  United  States  should  advise  and 
consent  on  significant  appointments  in 
Government,  and  ob\'iously  this  appoint- 
ment fall?  wi'hin  that  category,  but  I 
want  the  rc-ord  to  be  clear,  and  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  make 
clear,  that  the  position  to  which  Gov- 
ernor Love  has  been  appointed  is  now  in 
existence  because  we  have  an  emergency, 
and  he  can  function  in  that  job  and  he 
can  fulfill  his  responsibilities  in  that 
position,  and  the  only  cutoff  date  we 
really  have,  as  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment, is  as  of  the  date  the  President 
signs  the  bill.  We  then  go  into  a  period 
of  limbo  where  we  have  to  wait  for  a 
hearing  by  the  Senate  and  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct,  but  he 
could  still  be  assigned  to  an  appropriate 
activity  within  the  executive  branch  by 
the  President  in  the  hiatus,  that  might 
technically  exist.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  will  call  a  hearing  the  moment 
the  name  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate. 
I  think  my  colleagues  know  we  move 
expeditiously  on  every  nomination  sent 
the  committee  by  the  administration.  We 
had  one  yesterday — and  we  have  done 
this  in  90  percent  of  the  nominations 
handled  by  the  committee — in  which  the 


committee  reported  the  nomination  and 
the  Senate  acted  on  the  nomination  the 
same  day.  waiving  the  Senate  rules  that 
nominations  lie  over  for  a  day. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not  want  the  Senate 
to  look  as  if  it  is  neglecting  the  necessity 
to  act  in  an  emergency.  We  know  that 
there  is  one.  and  I  want  the  record  to  be 
clear  that  Governor  Love  can  function 
in  his  office,  tliat  he  can  function  today, 
that  he  can  function  tomorrow,  that  he 
can  function  next  week,  in  regard  to  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  he  has  been 
given,  but  the  only  point  at  which  we 
reach  limbo  and  where  he  stops  his  effec- 
tiveness as  such  is  if  this  bill  is  pa.ssed 
by  the  Senate,  if  it  goes  to  the  House  and 
is  passed  by  the  House,  and  then  is  sent 
to  the  President  and  is  signed  into  law. 
It  is  at  that  point  that  he  cannot  func- 
tion in  that  job. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Congress  is  still 
in  session,  the  President  cannot  make  a 
recess  appointment.  If  we  go  in  recess, 
and  the  President  ha.s  signed  the  bill 
while  we  are  out,  then  he  caii  make  a 
recess  appointment. 

Mr.  DO-VIINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
I  have  listened  to  this  debate  with  great 
interest,  but  I  wonder  how  many  Sen- 
ators have  read  the  amendment.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Washington  has, 
but  I  wonder  how  many  other  Senators 
have.  On  line  7  it  says: 

No  individual  shall  hold  such  position  from 
that  date  until  he  has  been  so  appointed. 

Which  specifically  says  that,  having 
been  nominated  as  Director  for  the 
Energ>-  Policy  Office,  he  camiot  function. 

What  kind  of  deal  is  this?  That  is  why 
I  say  I  have  an  amendment  to  this 
amendment  ready,  as  soon  as  it  gets 
typed  up.  In  the  meantime  I  want  to  say 
that  if  anyone  thinks  Governor  Love,  as 
of  Monday,  is  going  to  resign  as  Governor 
and  become  some  kind  of  minor  official  in 
lower  Siberia,  with  liis  name  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner,  he  ha.s  another  guess 
coming.  He  will  not  do  it.  He  is  a  good 
man.  If  we  are  going  to  get  a  good  man 
here,  we  should  not  put  all  these  doubts 
in  here  to  begin  with  and  say  he  cannot 
act  until  he  has  been  nominated  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  greatly  impressed 
by  the  remarks  made  just  now  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  Senate  very  prop- 
erly might  be  asking  itself.  Does  it  want 
to  give  the  President  the  opportmiity  to 
try  to  make  government  function  better 
in'  this  time  of  energy  crisis,  or  are  we 
more  concerned  in  seeing  that  the  Sen- 
ate holds  the  pov.er  of  the  right  to  deny 
a  person  the  authority  to  function  with- 
out its  approval? 

I  really  think  that,  whatever  course  we 
choose,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  b?  held  accountable  by 
the  American  people,  and  I  can  really  see 
little  point  in  the  Senate's  insistence  on 
its  right  to  confirm  a  person  to  a  non- 
statutory job  under  this  sort  of  arrange- 
ment. 


I  would  hope  that  Senators  are  more 
interested  in  trying  to  devise  a  system 
that  will  bring  some  order  out  of  chaos, 
tnat  will  make  possible  a  fair  and  equi- 
ty ble  distribution  of  our  energy  supplies, 
than  has  been  occurring  in  the  past.  If 
that  is  our  goal — and  indeed  I  hope  it 
will  be — then  I  think  our  course  is  clear. 
If,  upon  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  in- 
ject politics  into  it.  I  say  to  my  good 
friends  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  quo- 
rum call  and  that  it  not  be  taken  out  of 
th:  time  of  either  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  Senators  let  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Mondale  I  get  started  now 
on  his  amendment,  with  the  under.;tand- 
ing  that  the  pending  amendment  be  put 
aside  until  4:30? 

The  PRESIDING  On?ICER.  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 

Mr.  JACKSON,  That  is  agreeable. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  imanimous  co'isent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
until  the  hour  of  4 :30  p.m. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  the  hour  of  5  p.m.? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Until  5  p.m.; 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Mondale  >  in  the  meantime  be  permitted 
to  call  up  his  amendment,  and  that  on 
ton-.orrow  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
cratisn  of  the  unfinished  business  no 
later  than  12  o'clock  noon,  and  that  at 
12  o'clock  noon  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Jackson)  be  recognized  to 
call  up  his  second  amendment,  on  which 
there  i>  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes, 
and  which  was  to  have  been  called  up 
today  under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  the  issue  which  we  face 
in  the  Senate  today  is  whether  we  will 
preserve  a  congressional  ability  to  make 
a  key  decision  which  will  affect  national 
cnergv  policy  for  decades  to  come. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Han- 
sen). Will  the  Senator  allow  the  clerk 
to  report  his  amendment? 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment I  No.  240)  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  line  20  on  page  31 
through  Ii:.e  23  on  page  35  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

TITLE   II— DELIVERY  OP  ALASKA 
NORTH  SLOPE  OIL 
Sec,   201.   Congress   hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares (hat — 

(a)  the  question  of  how  the  oil  resources 
of  Alaska's  North  Slope  can  best  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  raises  issues  of  national 
importance; 

(b)  a  continuing  legal  controversy  exists 
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as  to  whether  the  Interior  Department  has 
complied  with  lis  obligations  under  the  Na- 
tio..al  Environmental  Policy  Act  to  study  and 
describe  a  trans-Alaska-Canada  trar;sporta- 
tion  corridor  as  an  alternative  for  an  Alaskan 
land  and  maritime  route  for  the  delivery  of 
North  Slope  oil: 

(c)  this  controversy  pos;s  the  threat  of 
continued  liiigatlon  that  could  significantly 
postpone  the  iniplementatioii  of  any  delivery 
system  for  North  Slope  oil: 

(d)  it  is  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  avoid 
the  uncertainties  of  continued  litigation 
and  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  North  Slope 
oil  resources  In  the  manner  that  will  best 
serve  the  environmental,  ecou.'.mic,  ai.d  na- 
tional security  needs  of  the  Nation:  and 

(e)  recognizing  Its  co!is,itut;o:-'.a!  respon- 
sibility to  regulate  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  (article  I.  section  8)  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  in  t]ie  public  lands 
(article  IV  section  3),  the  Congress  hereby 
seeks  to  insure  that  sufficient  information 
is  made  available  promptly  to  facilitate  the 
congressional  decision  as  to  which  delivery 
system  for  North  Slope  Alaska  oil  will  best 
serve  the  overall  national  interest. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  "Academy"  means  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(b)  The  "Academy  President"  means  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

(c)  A  "corridor"  means  an  all-land  trans- 
Alaska-Canada  utility  corridor,  including 
any  pipelines  contained  therein,  for  the  de- 
livery of  North  Slope  Alaska  oil  to  markets 
in  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested,  utilizing 
the  services  of  the  Secretary  of  Sta'",  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  Government  of  Canada  im- 
mediately upon  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
ascertain  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(1)  the  willingness  of  Canada  to  receive 
applications  for  the  construction  of  a  cor- 
ridor, and 

(2)  should  such  willingness  exist,  the 
route  which  would  be  preferred  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  for  the  Canadian  sector 
of  a  corridor  (hereinafter,  the  "preferred 
Canadian  route"). 

(b)  If,  as  a  result  of  the  preliminary  nego- 
tiations authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  no  preferred  Canadian  route  Is 
determined  within  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment, the  Academy  shall  designate  a  pre- 
ferred Canadian  route  for  purposes  of  the 
study  to  be  tindertaken  pursuant  to  section 
205  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  directed  to 
report  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  within 
seventy  days  from  the  date  of  passage  of  this 
Act  the  results  of  the  preliminary  nego- 
tiations authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
feasibility  of  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  a  corridor,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested, utilizing  the  services  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  immediately  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  preliminary  negotiations  undertaken 
pursuant  to  subsection   (a)   of  this  section. 

(e)  Within  two  hundred  and  forty  days 
from  the  date  of  passage  of  this  Act,  and 
based  on  the  negotiations  conducted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  his  findings  on— 

(1)  the  need  for  understandings,  agree- 
ments, or  treaties  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  any  party  Involved  with  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
corridor: 


(2)  the  estimated  costs  of  c:jnstruction  and 
cperaticn  of  an  o:l  pipehi  e  in  a  corridor: 

(3)  the  estimated  fea.sib!e  d\xe  for  com- 
mencement and  completi.n  of  construction 
of  a;,  oil  pipeMiie  with  a  corrid.r: 

(4i  the  quantity  leve:s  of  oil  frojn  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  whi'h  the  Government 
of  Ca:i;ida  would  guar.^ntee  through  a  corri- 
dor. 

(5)  the  willingness  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  increase  its  exports  of  oil  to  the 
United  States  during  the  ncricd  of  time  be- 
fore a  corridor  i.s  in  operation: 

(6)  the  owner-hip.  fi!ia:ici:ig.  ar.d  re-.ula- 
tion  of  the  Canadian  sector  of  a  corridor:  and 

(7)  a:,y  other  results  of  the  negotiations 
which  he  may  deem  relevant. 

Sec.  204.  Within  thirty  days  following  pas- 
sage cf  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shall  co.itract  with  the 
Academy  Pre.  ident  fcr  the  performance  by 
the  Academy  of  a  study  in  accordaiice  with 
the  requiremenis  sec  forth  m  section  205  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Academy  shall  undertake 
a  comparative  study  of  the  following  alter- 
natives fcr  the  delivery  of  North  Slope 
Alaskan  oil: 

(1)  an  Alaskan  land  and  maritime  route. 
as  outluied  in  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior's final  environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  system    and 

(2)  a  corridor  from  the  North  Slope  area 
of  Alaska  across  land  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
connecting  with  the  preferred  Canadian 
route  to  the  Canadian-American  border,  and 
then  to  Seattle  and  Chicago. 

(b)  The  study  of  the  Academy  shall  in- 
clude, for  each  of  the  routes  in  subsection 
(a)  above,  a  detailed  statement  on: 

(1)  the  actual  and  potential  efTects  on  the 
environment,  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed route; 

(B)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented: 

(C)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity:  and 

(Di  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  whic^i  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented; 

(2)  the  effects  of  such  a  route  on  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  en'eots  on  national  security: 

(B)  overall  economic  effects,  including  ef- 
fects on  consumers;  and 

(C)  effects  on  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

( 3 )  Such  other  factors  as  the  Academy  may 
deem  relevant. 

(C)  The  Academy,  for  each  of  the  factors 
above,  shall  analyze  and  compare  the  relative 
advisability  and  feasibility  of  transporting 
North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  through  the  routes 
studied  under  this  section. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
periodically  inform  the  Academy  President 
of  the  progress  and  Internal  results  of  the 
negotiations  authorized  by  section  203  of 
this  title. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  study,  the  Acad- 
emy— 

(1)  Is  directed  to  solicit  and  take  full  ac- 
count of  relevant  views  of  and  materials 
from  members  of  the  public,  government 
agencies,  citizen  groups,  and  ail  others  con- 
cerned with  the  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil 
to  the  forty-eight  cotermlnus  States  of  the 
United  States  and  the  effects  thereof; 

(2)  Is  authorized  to  use  to  the  extent 
deemed  advisable  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  system 
for  describing  and  evaluating  the  route  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section; 


(3)  is  aulhori/ed  and  requested  to  coop- 
erate, and  develop  and  exchange  appropriate 
information,  with  public  and  private  bodies 
in  Canada  with  a  view  toward  insuring  that 
the  environments  of  both  nations  are  pro- 
tected, legal  and  regulatory  uncertainties 
are  reduced,  and  the  energy  requirements  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
pe:jple  of  Canada  are  adequately  met: 

(4)  Is  directed  to  utilize  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  Information  currently  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  describing  and  evaluatir.-' 
the  route  described  m  subsection  iai(2)  of 
this  section; 

(5)  is  directed  when  describing  and  ana- 
lyzing the  alternative  routes  in  subfection 
I  a)  of  this  section,  to  consider  the  relation- 
ship of  environmental,  economic,  and  other 
e.Tects  of  a  projected  natural  pas  pipeline 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaskii  through 
Canada  for  markets  in  the  forty-eight 
cotermlnus  States  of  the  United  States  to 
the  factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(f)  Within  three  hundred  and  thirty  days 
after  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Academy  Pres- 
ident shall  submit  simultaneously  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflairs,  the  study  of  the  Acad- 
emy, together  with  his  findings  and  conclu- 
sions based  thereon,  pertaining  to  the  rela- 
tive advisability  and  feasibility  of  transport- 
ing North  Slope  Alaskan  oii  through  the 
routes  studied  under  this  section. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  In  conducting  the  study  pur- 
suant to  section  205  the  Academy  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
and  other  agreements  with  such  persons, 
Institutions,  or  agencies  as  he  may  deter- 
mine necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Tlie  Academy  President  Is  authorized 
to  secure  from  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government 
any  Information  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Academy  President,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality Is  authorized — 

(1 )  to  furnish  the  .Academy  President  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry-' 
Ing  out  his  functions  to  the  extent  It  Is 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality,  and 

(2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the 
Academy  President,  on  a  reimbtirsable  basis, 
such  personnel  within  his  administrative 
Jurisdiction,  as  the  Academy  President  re- 
quests, each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss 
of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  or  any  other  laws,  no  rights- 
of-way  over,  upon,  or  through  the  Federal 
lands  shall  be  granted.  Issued,  or  renewed 
for  any  delivery  system  to  transport  the  oil 
resources  of  the  North  Slope  area  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  other  States  In  the  United 
States  until  the  completion  of  the  negotia- 
tions provided  for  In  section  203  of  this  title, 
and  the  Academy  study  provided  for  m  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  title,  and  until  and  unless 
the  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  specific- 
ally authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary 
to  grant  such  rights-of-way. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  regulation,  no  crude  oil,  finished 
products,  or  unfinished  oils  (as  defined  In 
Presidential  Proclamation  Numbered  3279  of 
March  10,  1959.  as  amended  and  modified) 
produced  from  the  geographical  area  in  which 
th©  President  Is  authorized  to  establish  spe- 
cial national  defense  withdrawals  by  section 
10(b)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  (Act  of 
July  7.  1958;  72  Stat.  339)  shall  be  exported 
from  the  United  States  or  any  of  Its  terri- 
tories or  possessions  unless  the  President 
makes  and,  within  three  days  thereafter, 
publishes  an  express  finding  of  an  Imminent 
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threat  to  national  security  should  such  ex- 
ports not  be  made:  Provided,  That  should 
such  a  finding  be  made  and  published,  the 
authority  thereunder  shall  expire  no  more 
than  sixty  days  after  date  of  the  publication 
of  said  finding,  unless  the  Congress  shall 
within  said  period  approve  such  exports  In 
whole  or  in  part,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  of  receipt 
of  the  study  provided  for  under  section  205 
of  this  title,  and  after  determining,  based 
on  the  results  of  said  study,  and  results 
of  the  negotiations  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  title,  which  delivery  system 
for  North  Slope  oil  will  best  serve  the  overall 
national  Interest,  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
shall  report  legislation  to  the  full  House  or 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Secretary  to  grant  rights-of- 
way  needed  for  the  transmission  of  oil  from 
the  North  Slope  area  of  the  State  of  Alaslca 
along  one  of  the  routes  described  In  section 
205(a)  of  this  title. 

(b)  Legislation  reported  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  highly  privileged 
In  each  House.  It  shall  be  In  order  at  any 
time  after  the  third  day  following  the  day 
on  which  such  legislation  Is  reported  to  move 
to  proceed  to  its  consideration  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to).  Such  a  motion  shall  be  highly 
privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(c)  Debate  on  such  legislation  shall  not 
exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  legislation.  Debate  on  amend- 
ments shall  not  exceed  five  hours,  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  amendment.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  A  motion 
to  recommit  the  legislation  Is  not  In  order, 
and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  legislation  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to. 

(d)(1)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  legislation 
reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business,  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  pro- 
cedure relating  to  such  legislation  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(e)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  legislation  pursuant  to  section  207(a)  of 
this  title,  that  House  receives  from  the  other 
House  legislation  of  such  other  House  passed 
pursuant  to  said  section,  then — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
legislation  of  the  first  House  shall  be  the 
same  as  if  no  legislatio.i  from  the  other 
House  had  been  received;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
legislation  of  the  first  House,  the  legislation 
of  the  first  House  shall  be  voted  on  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
the  legisi  ition  received  from  the  other  House. 

(f)  (1)  There  shall  be  a  conference  of  the 
two  Hou,es  to  resolve  any  differences  be- 
tween the  legislation  as  passed  by  each 
House. 

(2)  A  conference  report  shall  be  highly 
privileged  in  each  House.  It  shall  be  in  ordor 
at  any  time  after  the  third  day  after  whl.h 
such  conference  report  is  reported  to  move 
to  proceed  to  its  consideration  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to) .  Such  a  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  be  li 
order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to 


reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(g)  Debate  on  the  conference  report  shall 
be  limited  to  four  hours,  which  shall  be  di- 
vided equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  conference  report.  A  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  conference  report  shall 
not  be  in  order  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conferei-.ce  report  is  agreed  to  or  d!sat,recd 
to. 

(h)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  f)f  such  confer- 
ence report,  and  motio'is  to  proceed  to  the 
consider  ition  of  other  buiness.  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate 

( i)  Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Chair  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  such  conference  report  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(J)  Legislation  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Secretary  to  grant  rights-of-way  pur- 
suant to  section  207(a)  of  this  title  shall  be 
agreed  to  no  later  than  ninety  days  following 
receipt  by  the  House  oad  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  study 
provided  for  in  .section  205  of  this  title. 

(k)(l)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaliing 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  sich  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  tlie  rules  of 
each  House,  respectl'ely.  or  of  that  H' use  to 
which  they  specitically  apply;  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  f  nly  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  sam?  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  o:  such  House. 

(2)  Any  rule  provided  in  this  section  may 
be  waived  or  suspended  by  the  Senate  cr  the 
House  of  Representatives  only  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  voting,  a  qn.  rum 
being  present. 

(3)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  in  either 
the  Senate  or  tlie  House  of  Representatives, 
and  sustained  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  that 
House,  that  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
motion,  or  other  matter  is  net  in  order  by 
reason  of  any  rule  provided  in  this  title.  t!ie 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  may  be  o.er- 
ruled  only  by  a  vote  of  two-lliirds  of  ilie 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  presMit. 

Sec.  209.  After  the  Congress  h..s  dettr- 
mlned,  based  on  the  information  obtained 
pursuant  to  sections  203  and  205  of  this  title, 
which  delivery  system  for  North  Slope 
Alaskan  oil  will  best  serve  the  o-.erall  na- 
tional interest,  and  in  furtherance  of  that 
determination  h;is  authorized  and  directed 
the  Secretary  to  grant  the  r:ghts-of--v,'!y 
needed  for  the  transmission  cf  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  area  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  the 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  such  Congres.sional 
naandate,  shall  grant  such  rights-of-w.iy. 

Sec.  210.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  nee  ssary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
choice  we  face,  I  believe,  is  between  a 
committee  bill  which  offei'.s  no  early 
prospect  of  a  decision  and  the  amend- 
ment I  have  introduced,  along  with 
Senator  Bayh  and  17  other  Senators.  The 
amendment  that  we  hav{>  introduced  is 
an  action  amendment.  By  mandating  an 
independent  study  and  negotiations  with 
Canada,  it  attempts  to  make  a  respon- 
sible congres.'ional  decision  which  the 
country  can  trust,  and  to  make  that 
def^ision  a  final  one. 

By  virtue  of  that  dcci-sion  we  could 


enable  either  a  trans-Alaskan  or  a  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  to  be  underway  by  the 
middle  of  next  year.  This  prospect 
would  be  virtually  impossible  under  the 
committee  bill  as  reported.  Litigation  on 
environmental  issues  of  real  importance 
would  commence  immediately  if  the  com- 
mittee bill  were  passed  and  would  take 
2  years  or  longer  with  no  resolution  of 
the  issue. 

The  country  has  been  visited  with  a 
massive,  expensive  national  campaign  in 
which  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  been  filled  with  full-page  ads 
financed  by  the  major  oil  companies 
telling  the  American  people  that  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  report  would 
speed  the  delivery  of  Arctic  Slope  oil  to 
the  consumers  of  this  coimtry. 

Those  ads  are  completely  false  and 
completely  misleading  because  in  fact  if 
the  committee  bill  is  adopted,  without  a 
doubt  that  issue  will  go  back  into  the 
courts  and  will  be  litigated  for  2  or  3  or 
possibly  more  years  with  not  a  single 
section  of  the  pipeline  being  laid  until 
that  court  decision  is  determined.  And 
it  could  well  go  beyond  that  time.  On 
just  the  issue  of  the  50 -foot  restric- 
tion, that  pipeline  has  been  tied  up  for  5 
solid  years.  And  the  issues  which  remain 
to  be  litigated  are  far  more  complex  and 
will  require  much  longer  factual  testi- 
mony taking  than  the  simple  issue  of  the 
50-foot  width  restriction. 

We  have  seen  in  this  first  delay  what 
happens  when  our  Government  and  the 
major  oil  companies  decide  to  have  their 
own  way  despite  what  the  law  says. 
Finally,  after  5  years,  they  have  had  to 
admit  tl-at  not  even  they  are  strjng 
enough  to  ignore  the  laws  of  this  Nation, 
and  they  have  had  to  start  all  over  again. 

Once  again  the  major  oil  com;:anies 
will  find  themselves  blocked  and  stalled 
in  their  efforts  to  force  a  decision  which 
ignores  the  national  environment  and 
the  national  and  economic  needs  of  our 
country.  So.  the  issue  of  timeliness  and 
the  issue  of  which  measure  will  most 
quickly  deliver  Alaskan  oil  to  the  coa- 
su^ners  of  thiS  Natioa  ia  one  which,  it 
seems  to  me.  must  be  handled  clearly  and 
unequivocally.  And,  in  my  opinion,  with- 
out any  doubt  our  amendment  will  more 
quickly  bring  this  decision  to  a  head 
and  will  deliver  Alaskan  oil  to  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation. 

This  prospect  would  be  virtually  Im- 
possible under  the  committee  bill  for  the 
reasons  I  have  referred  to.  The  choice  we 
must  make  is  between  congressional  ac- 
tion to  bring  finality  on  the  basis  of  ade- 
quate information  and  the  promises  of 
litigation  which  promise  no  alternate 
way  of  solving  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at  the  out- 
set to  summarize  some  of  the  key  issues 
of  the  debate. 

First,  it  has  become  clear  that  our 
decision  will  decide  which  pipeline  will 
be  built  and  that  this  pipeline  will  be  the 
only  oil  pipeline  built  for  many  years  to 
come. 

There  have  been  suggestions  of  two 
pipelines,  one  to  the  Midwest  and  one  to 
the  West.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  two  pipe- 
lines are  built,  one  will  have  oil  in  it;  the 
other  will  be  full  of  political  promises. 
That  is  because  the   testimony  proves 
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that  in  either  case  the  proven  reserves 
are  sufficient  to  supply  only  one  oil  pipe- 
line. So  when  we  decide  to  build  one  pipe- 
line, we  will  have  made  a  decision  for 
years  to  come,  until  and  unless  additional 
oil  reserves  are  established. 

We  do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for 
that.  Leading  oil  company  executives  and 
officials  of  the  Alyeska  consortium  have 
testified  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  re- 
serves for  two  oU  pipelines.  Furthermore, 
the  Canadian  government  made  clear 
last  week  its  unwillingness  to  build  a 
Canadian  oil  pipeline  if  the  Alaska  line 
is  constructed  first. 

We  will  not  have  two  oil  lines  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  and  the  decision  we 
make  today,  therefore,  takes  on  added 
importance. 

Second,  there  is  no  disagreement  on 
the  need  for  speedy  action  to  bring  this 
much-needed  oil  to  American  markets. 
This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  the 
amendment  under  consideration — in 
contrast  to  the  Committee-reported 
bill— would  provide  for  a  final  congres- 
sional decision  to  get  this  oil  moving. 
However,  we  cannot  make  that  decision 
until  we  have  had  the  type  of  negotia- 
tions and  study  which  would  allow  us  to 
make  an  informed  decision. 

Third,  the  approach  which  we  are  tak- 
ing is  not  a  regional  approach.  In  fact, 
oil  can  be  delivered  much  more  easily 
to  the  west  coast  through  a  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  than  it  can  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  area  east  of  the  Rockies  if  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  constructed. 

From  the  colloquy  yesterday  between 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson  1 ,  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Alyeska  consortium  in- 
tends to  sell  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
production  to  Japan  and  to  other  markets 
outside  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
is  why  they  have  decided  to  run  the  pipe- 
line across  the  worst  earthquake  zone  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  with  tremen- 
dous environmental  risks,  and  then  to 
transship  the  oil  over  water,  in  tinkers, 
on  a  2,000-mile  route,  causing  what  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  predicts  will  be  oil 
spillage  of  5  to  6  million  gallons  a  year 
up  and  down  the  west  coast  of  Canada 
and  of  the  United  States,  and  to  deliver 
that  oil  to  the  one  region  in  the  country 
where  figures  show  there  will  be  a  sur- 
plus of  oil  until  the  year  1990.  if  we  add 
2  billion  barrels  per  day  from  the 
Alyeska  oil  pipeline.  Why  would  they  do 
that?  Why  should  they  pursue  such  a 
course? 

I  think  the  answer  is  that  they  intend 
to  sell  substantial  quantities  of  this  oil 
to  Japan  and  to  other  markets,  and  to 
do  so  at  a  time  when  this  country  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  serious  oil  short- 
age in  history.  The  American  consumer, 
v.ould  be  told  to  rely  on  an  uncertain 
Middle  East  supply  of  oil.  while  Japan 
would  depend  on  its  source  in  Alaska. 

Businessmen  on  the  east  coast  and  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  St-'»tes 
would  be  told  to  get  oil  from  the  Middle 
Fast;  to  take  oil  from  the  Middle  East; 
while  we  send  substitute  portions  of  the 
oil  obtained  in  the  United  States  to  mar- 
kets beyond  our  borders.  The  record 
clearly  shows  that  this  is  what  is  in- 


tended. I  find  it  vei-y  difficult  to  believe 
that  that  makes  much  sense  when  we 
consider  the  present  environment. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  hard  evidence  that 
the  constioiction  of  a  trans-Canadian  oil 
pipeline  would  delay  delivery  of  Alaskan 
oil  by  the  3  or  5  years  which  we  often 
hear,  and  often  see  repeated  in  our  var- 
ious newspapers  daily.  The  timeframes 
for  the  two  routes  may  be  quite  similar, 
but  we  cannot  know  this  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  until  we  have  conducted 
the  type  of  negotiations  with  the  Cana- 
dians which  have  not  been  imdertaken 
thus  far. 

Fifth,  the  environmental  risks  asso- 
ciated with  a  trans-Alaskan  route — 
which  the  Canadian  Government  fears — 
should  lead  to  serious  consideration  of  a 
common  corridor  for  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines through  Canada.  This  would 
greatly  minimize  environmental  damage 
and  avoid  rimning  Alaskan  oil  through 
a  dangerous  earthquake  zone  and  trans- 
shipping it  through  waters  where  large 
oil  spills  could  be  expected. 

As  I  say,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  esti- 
mates spillage  of  5  to  6  miUion  gallons 
of  oil  annually  as  a  result  of  that  water 
transshipment. 

These  are  .some  of  the  principal  issues 
that  we  must  face. 

Therefore,  the  question  before  us  is 
whether  we  will  make  a  major  decision 
affecting  American  energy  needs  on  the 
basis  of  adequate  information,  or 
whether  we  will  ratify  a  decision  made 
by  a  few  huge  oil  companies,  acquiesced 
to  by  American  Government  agencies 
and  never  seriously  tested. 

The  approach  which  the  amendment 
under  debate  offers  is  a  middle  course 
between  those  who  would  override  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  to- 
day, in  spite  of  our  lack  of  information 
on  a  Canadian  alternative,  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  would  simply  return 
this  matter  to  the  courts  for  several 
years  of  additional  litigation  and  delay. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  disputes  the 
need  to  develop  the  oil  resources  of 
Alaska's  North  Slope  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble— for  the  sake  of  both  Alaska  and  the 
Nation.  However,  what  we  have  seen  in 
recent  months  is  a  concerted,  coordi- 
nated attempt  to  pressure  the  Congress 
into  approving — implicitly  or  explicitly — 
a  project  which  the  Interior  Committee 
report  admits  may  not  be  in  our  best  na- 
tional interest. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
recently  made  clear  its  belief  that  the 
practices  of  the  major  oil  companies 
have  played  a  large  part  in  creating  the 
gasoline  shortages  which  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing. And  these  same  oil  com- 
panies are  behind  the  campaign 'that 
has  taken  p'ace  recently  to  get  quick 
Congressional  approval  of  their  plans. 

These  hiph-pressure  attempts  have 
been  misleading  in  the  extreme.  The 
full-page  ads  paid  for  by  Atlantic  Rich- 
field asked  "What  stands  between  our 
nation's  energy  shortage  and  10  billion 
barrels  of  Alaskan  oil?",  implying  that 
approval  by  Congress  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  would  keep  our  gas  tanks  full 
this  summer  and  our  homes  heated  this 
winter. 
Obviously,    no    pipeline   from   Alaska 


will  do  this.  But  this  campaign  is  typical 
of  the  distortions  that  have  marked  this 
issue  from  the  beginning,  and  also  typi- 
cal of  the  campaign  against  the  amend- 
ment which  I  and  Senator  Bayh  and 
Senator  Haskell,  and  others  are  offering 
today. 

It  has  become  quite  clear  that  there  is 
a  real  connection  between  the  Nation's 
energy  supply  problems,  the  creation  of 
that  problem,  and  the  desire  by  the  oil 
industry  for  lucrative  concessions  from 
the  Congress. 

And  whenever  the  so-called  energy 
crisis  talked  about  by  oil  company  execu- 
tives, the  objectives  they  have  in  mind 
are  clear.  Take,  for  example,  a  speech 
made  by  Frank  N.  Ikard,  president  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  to  the 
National  Governor's  Conference  on  June 
5  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Ikard,  chief  spokesman  for  the  oil 
industry,  after  cataloging  the  views  of 
the  oil  industry  on  energy  supply  prob- 
lems, got  dowTi  to  business.  As  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  the  top  two  items  on  his 
agenda  were  made  quite  apparent.  He 
said: 

The  overall  energy  supply  problem  in  fu- 
ture years,  will  not  be  solved  unless  we  look 
to  longer-range  answers — and  Initiate  the 
necessary  actions  now. 

The  petroleum  tndustn,-  supports  the  fol- 
lowing medium-term  steps: 

First,  get  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  started, 
so  that  the  huge  discovered  reserves  of  petro- 
leum from  the  North  Slope  will  be  made 
available  to  American  consumers  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Second,  deregulate  natural  gas  field  prices, 
which  will  encourage  sufficient  investment  in 
the  high-risk  search  for  this  clean-burning 
fuel. 

Time  and  time  again,  we  hear  the 
same  two  items  from  oil  industry  of- 
ficials: the  Alaska  pipeline  and  deregu- 
lation of  natural  gas. 

There  are  many  who  now  suspect  that 
the  entire  energy  shortage  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in  this  summer  was  creat- 
ed exactly  to  achieve  those  two  major 
objectives  of  the  oil  industry. 

Let  me  repeat  at  this  point,  that  I  am 
not  against  getting  North  Slope  oil  to 
Ameiican  consumers  as  soon  as  possible. 
What  I  am  against  is  the  type  of  high- 
pressure  salesmanshiiD  which  has  dis- 
torted the  i.s.sues  and  made  it  appear 
to  the  Congress  that  only  if  we  blintily 
stamp  a  seal  of  approval  on  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  could  this  oil  be  moved. 

Indeed.  I  am  so  gi-eatly  in  favor  of 
moving  North  Slope  oil  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  called  up  today  will  pro- 
vide for  a  speedier  resolution  of  the 
problem  than  does  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Interior  Comniittce. 

The  committee  report  itself  high- 
lights the  need  for  further  information 
on  alternative  delivei-y  systems  for 
Al.nskan  oil  befoie  Congress  commits  the 
Nation  to  a  major  step  in  national  en- 
ergy policy.  A";  the  reiiort  states,  after 
li-^ting  the  various  issues  now  in  dis- 
pute: 

Any  assessment  based  solely  upon  the 
foregoing  considerations  recrarding  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  pipeline  routes  clearly 
must  depend  heavily  upon  subjective  Judg- 
ment 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  the  study 
and  negotiations  we  are  proposing  will 
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find  every  definitive  answer  to  every 
question  still  remaining  in  this  complex 
area.  However,  there  is  an  excellent  like- 
lihood that  8  months  of  head-to- 
head  negotiations  at  the  highest  levels 
between  officials  of  our  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Canada  will  estab- 
lish many  facts  we  now  do  not  know,  in- 
cluding the  levels  of  oil  from  Alaskan 
North  Slope  fields  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  would  guarantee 
through  a  trans-Canadian  line;  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Canadian  Government  to 
honor  the  commitment  it  has  previously 
made  to  increase  oil  exports  during  the 
period  of  time  before  completion  of  a 
trans-Canadian  line;  the  ownership, 
financing  and  regulation  of  the  Cana- 
dian sector  of  a  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line, and  the  other  subjects  which  would 
be  the  focus  of  negotiations  under  the 
amendment  now  pending. 

In  short,  these  negotiations  would  es- 
tablish many  factors  regarding  which 
there  is  now  only  speculation.  In  fact,  it 
is  exactly  this  type  of  speculation,  as  em- 
bodied in  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mor- 
ton's apparent  misrepresentation  of  Ca- 
adian  Energy  Minister  MacDonald's  po- 
sition on  a  number  of  key  issues,  which 
has  contributed  to  some  of  the  problems 
in  Canadian-American  energ>'  relations 
we  are  now  experiencing. 

In  addition,  an  11 -month  study,  by  an 
impartial  body — the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences — which  has  previously  of- 
fered its  services  in  relation  to  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  question,  would  establish 
many  economic,  environmental  and  con- 
sumer-related answers  to  problems  on 
which  we  can  now  only  guess.  In  particu- 
lar, such  a  study  would  be  able  to  analyze 
the  reams  of  information  and  data  which 
have  been  produced  by  both  sides  in  this 
debate.  Much  of  this  information,  while 
theoretically  interesting,  simply  cannot 
be  taken  at  face  value  without  further 
analysis,  since  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion is  often  a  highly  biased  body  in  an 
often  heated  debate.  > 

Certainly,  not  every  fact  will  be  totally 
clarified.  But  under  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  National  Academy  would  be 
empowered  to  make  relative  judgments 
on  the  merits  of  the  two  routes,  so  that 
the  Congre.ss  could  use  this  information 
in  making  its  decision. 

One  of  the  reasons,  in  fact  the  funda- 
mental reason,  for  this  alternative 
study 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
mny  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  that  this  adminis- 
tration, in  my  opinion,  has  been  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  which  required 
it  to  study  the  relative  merits  of  the  rea- 
sonable alternative  systems  of  delivering 
oil  from  the  Alaskan  Slope.  It  failed  to 
do  that.  It  failed  to  m  ke  a  responsible 
study  of  the  Canadian  line;  it  has  failed 
to  imdertake  any  kind  of  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  is  a  violation  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  I  believe 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  if  this 
Issue  goes  back  into  the  courts,  it  will 
remain  there  for  years  while  the  courts 
struggle  to  do  what  the  Government  was 


required  by  law  to  do,  but  refused  to  do 
because  it  was  so  wedded  to  the  Alaskan 
route. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  many  have 
said  that  the  Mondale-Bayh  amend- 
ment is  a  midwestern  Senators'  amend- 
ment. How  does  the  Senator  respond  to 
the  suggestion  that  unless  you  are  fortu- 
nate enough  and  blessed  enough  to  be 
a  resident  of  the  Middle  West,  you  should 
not  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  one  of  the 
strongest  aspects  of  tliis  amendment  is 
that  it  seeks  to  come  up  with  a  national 
solution  that  would  serve  the  entire 
country  and  not  just  the  oil  interests. 

What  we  ask  is  that  there  be  a  study 
to  determine  which  of  these  alternative 
routes  best  serves  the  country,  best  serves 
our  environment,  best  serves  our  econ- 
omy, and  best  serves  the  American  con- 
sumer. If.  for  example,  the  pipeline  were 
to  come  dowTi  the  Mackenzie  Valley  route 
to  Edmonton,  which  is  the  alternative 
route,  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  clearly  the 
superior  national  result  from  Edmonton 
we  can  ship  oil  to  the  west  coast  in  exist- 
ing pipelines  to  Seattle,  and  we  can  ship 
oil  to  the  Midwest  and  the  East  in  the 
existing  pipeline  from  Edmonton  to  Chi- 
cago. It  would  do  so  over  an  environ- 
mentaly  soimd  route  and,  in  my  opinion, 
would  deliver  the  oil  to  the  areas  most 
dependent  upon  Middle  Eastern  sources. 

The  Alaskan  pipeline  on  the  other 
hand,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  set  up  pri- 
mnrily  to  serve  substanti.il  .sources  out- 
side the  United  States.  It  was  practically 
admitted  yesterday  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  production  will  be  sold 
outside  our  borders,  and  probably  for 
premium  prices,  to  Japan  and  elsewhere. 
So.  from  a  national  standpoint,  at  least 
in  my  judgment,  the  Canadian  route  is  to 
be  preferred  but,  in  any  event,  what  we 
call  for  is  a  fundamental  study  and  a 
judgment  on  that,  which  would  be  mrde 
ty  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  HART,  If  the  Senator  will  yield  for 
another  question,  the  su9;gestion  hss  been 
mnde  that  we  are  kiddini^  ourselves,  that 
the  study  we  are  proposing  In  this 
amendment  is  sort  of  "much  ado  about 
nothing"'  because  everyone  knows  that 
we  will  have  two  pipelines  from  the 
North  Slope  any\v,Ty,  one  the  trans- 
Alaskan  one  and  one  the  trnrs-Canpdian 
one.  People  who  fe:"l  that  way  then  say. 
"What  does  it  really  matter  which  one 
is  built  first,  since  we  are  sure  to  have 
both  eventually?"  I  think  we  would  pro- 
fit if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
respond  very  briefly  to  that  sugn^estion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  my  judgment,  for 
many  years  to  come,  until  and  unless  new 
resources  are  found  in  Alaska,  there  are 
only  enough  proven  oil  reserves  to  serve 
one  pipeline.  This  has  been  said  by  the 
president  of  the  Alyeska  consortium  who 
recently  testified  that  to  talk  of  a  second 
pipeline  was  to  talk  of  a  phantom  pipe- 
line. There  is  not  enough  oil  to  serve  two 
pipelines  from  the  known  proved  re- 
serves. 

Second,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's own  figures  Indicate  that — let  me 


quote  from  Secretary  Morton  on  July  17, 
1972: 

It  Is  uncertain  that  a  second  oil  pipeline 
will  be  needed  at  all  since  additional  reserves 
must  be  discovered  by  future  drilling.  Such 
a  line.  In  any  case  Is  many  years  away. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  in  a 
study  dated  April  30  said: 

Resources  to  Justify  a  second  oil  pipeline 
have  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

Also,  just  the  other  day,  the  Canadian 
Government  made  it  clear  they  would  be 
interested  in  a  pipeline  down  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley,  in  the  same  corridor  as  the 
natural  gas  pipeline,  but  they  would  not 
be  interested  in  considering  a  second 
pipeline  after  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
is  developed. 

So  not  only  is  it  a  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  reserves  but  it  is  also  a 
question  of  whether  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment would  agree  to  the  so-called  sec- 
ond pipeline.  I  think  the  test  of  whether 
there  will  be  two  pipelines  would  be  if 
trans-Alaska  supporters  agreed  to  build 
the  first  pipeline  along  the  trans-Cana- 
dian route,  and  then  take  their  chances 
to  see  whether  reserves  are  enough  later 
to  build  one  on  the  trans-Alaskan  route. 
This  would  prove  the  strength  of  the  con- 
viction of  those  who  claim  there  is 
enough  for  two. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  supplement  his 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  would  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  material  printed  in  the  Record 
on  Monday,  July  9,  1973,  on  pages  S. 
12802  and  12803,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 
Certain  questions  were  propounded  of  the 
Canadian  government  and  one  of  those 
questions  was,  "Why  not  two  pipelines?" 
As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  said,  the 
Canadian  answer  was: 

If  Alyeska  Is  built.  Canada  would  find 
little  attraction  In  having  a  second  oil  pipe- 
line built  through  Canada  to  serve  U.S.  mid- 
west markets  unless  and  until  sizable  com- 
mercial Cuiadlan  oil  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  North.  Moreover.  Canada  is 
aware  that  the  economic  attraction  of  loop- 
ing an  existing  TAPS  line  would  undoubt- 
eily  mllltare  against  construction  of  a  line 
through  Canad\. 

This  comment  is  merely  supplemental 
to  the  answer  given  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minne.sota.  Canada  just 
v.ould  not  be  interested. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  that  the  answer 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
should  be  very  persuasive. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  third 
question,  if  I  mav  emphasize,  which  is 
placed  on  the  urgent  need  list,  to  meet 
an  impending  or  in  fact  an  oil  shortage 
in  the  continental  United  States.  When 
reminded  of  that,  we  are  told  that  the 
Alaskan  line  is  the  one  we  could  first 
put  into  production  and  we  mu.st  build 
it  now  in  order  to  meet,  to  the  extent  we 
can,  the  impending  or  in  fact,  the  oil 
shortage.  If  we  need  that  Alaskan  oil  as 
quickly  as  some  say,  is  not  the  force  of 
their  argument  somewhat  weakened,  as 
we  plan  to  export  some  of  that  Alaskan 
oil?  How  much  of  the  North  Slope  oil, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  would  be  exported  if  the 
Alaskan  route  is  taken. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  We  can  only  specu- 
late on  that.  There  was  recently  a  study 
made  by  a  professor  of  geology  at  the 
University  of  Washington — which  \ 
placed  in  the  Record — Mr.  Eric  Cheney. 
He  estimates  that  the  west  coast  could 
not  possibly  absorb  the  2  million  barrels 
per  day  which  would  flow  through  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  system  until  1988.  He 
estimated  that  the  excess  Alaskan  oil 
supply  of  west  coast  demands  would 
range  from  200,000  to  600.000  barrels 
per  day,  or  from  10  percent  to  30  percent 
of  the  output  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 
So  it  is  his  judgment  that  approximately 
that  amount  would  be  sold  beyond  our 
borders,  and  probably  for  premium 
prices,  to  Japan.  He  also  observes  that 
the  tankers  which  will  be  carrying  this 
oil  cannot  go  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  so  it  has  to  be  for  markets  to 
the  west  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well.  I  am  going  to 
yield  very  frugally  at  this  point  to  the 
opponents  of  my  position,  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  so  when  I  have  finished.  I 
have  sat  here  for  about  3  hours  now.  But 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

1  do  not  want  to  impose  on  the  valuable 
time  that  my  colleague  has  to  make  his 
case,  but  I  should  like  to  take  us  from 
fantasyland  into  reality.  Why  cannot 
someone  explain  to  me,  why  would  we 
be  exporting  oil  from  Alaska  when  we 
will  be  importing  about  20  million  barrels 
a  day?  Why  would  it  make  sense  to  ex- 
port Alaskan  oil  when  we  are  an  import- 
ing nation  now? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  is  planned.  Yesterday,  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill  vir- 
tually admitted  that  the  oil  will  go  to 
Japan.  Recently,  former  Prime  Minister 
Sato  of  Japan  said  that  we  will,  of  course, 
be  purchasing  oil  in  the  event  the  pipe- 
lines are  completely  laid. 

The  president  of  Atlantic-Richfield 
said  they  proposed  to  export  oil  out  of 
this  pipeline  to  Japan. 

Ed  Patton,  president  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline,  said  that  500,000  barrels  per 
d£[y  are  being  targeted  for  sale  beyond 
the  U.S.  west  coast  and  for  example. 
Ronald  Meritt,  of  the  British  Petroleum 
Co..  said: 

Say.  in  1980.  you  have  1.8  million  barrels 
a  day  rcminc;  out  of  that  field  and  the  west 
coa.s*  demand  is  1 .2  million,  you  have  400,000, 
500.000  or  600,000  barrels  a  day  surplus.  We 
have  to  decide  what  is  In  cur  best  Interests. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  my  colleague 
think,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  that 
we  would  sit  here  and  let  an  oil  company 
ship  oil  abroad  when  we  are  importing 
it? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  say  that  it  is 
very  peculiar  that  this  oil  line  along  the 
tran'^-Al-.ska  route  is  designed  to  deliver 

2  million  barrels  a  day  to  a  section  of  the 
country  where  studies  have  said  it  cannot 
use  2  million  barrels.  It  will  be  shipped 
in  tankfrs  th^t  cannot  go  through 
the  Pinima  Canal.  If  you  can  believe  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  if  you 


can  believe  the  president  of  the  Alyeska 
Consortium  that  is  building  this  pipeline, 
if  you  can  believe  the  economists  who 
have  studied  it,  all  say  it  is  going  to 
Japan;  and  yesterday  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  this  bill  seemed  to  say 
the  same  thing. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  explain  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  I  am  seizing 
a  moment  of  a  recess  of  a  conference 
committee  on  the  LEAA  to  come  here 
and  ask  these  questions. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
league and  I  can  engage  in  comments 
afterward. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  want  a  full  colloquy. 

Mr.  HART.  On  this  one,  I  feel  it  would 
be  useful,  once  again,  to  have  the  answer 
on  the  record,  although  I  know  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  it. 

Will  the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment 
result  in  delay  in  getting  that  North 
Slope  oil  into  the  useful  service  of  the 
domestic  industry? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  a'osolutely  con- 
vinced that  our  amendment  will  deliver 
Alaskan  Slope  oil  to  the  lower  48  States 
much  faster  than  the  proposed  commit- 
tee bill,  for  this  reason. 

Our  proposal  is  an  action  amendment 
which  is  consistent  with  the  National 
Envirormient  Policy  Act  and  which  re- 
quires a  decision  of  Congress  within  14 
months.  There  will  be  amendments  to 
even  shorten  that,  and  I  will  accept  those 
amendments.  That  judgment  by  Con- 
gress is  then  court  proof.  You  cannot  do 
away  with  antitrust  actions  or  other  ac- 
tions that  can  be  brought  against  any 
decision  you  make,  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  judgment  under  the  National 
Environment  Policy  Act. 

The  critical  problem  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  one  they  cannot  answer,  is 
that  if  the  committee  has  its  way.  un- 
doubtedly they  will  go  back  into  court 
for  2.  3,  4.  or  possibly  5  years  of  further 
litigation  before  any  pipeline  can  be 
built.  We  have  already  seen  5  years'  de- 
lay. This  committee  action  programs  in 
several  mor=  years  of  delay.  Mine  is  on 
action  amendment  with  a  terminal  date 
for  a  final  decision  to  be  made  by  our 
Government. 

Ml'.  H  \3KELL.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit m?  to  supplement  the  answer.  I  think 
the  Se::ator  h.is  put  his  finger  on  a  very 
import:int  issue. 

As.^u  ning  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
i^c;ota  is  correct — and  I  think  he  is  cor- 
rect— then,  as  I  read  the  committee  le- 
port.  tiie  only  reason  for  not  accepting 
an  amendment  such  as  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  been  taken 
away.  I  read  from  page  21  of  the  com- 
mittee report: 

There  is,  however,  one  consideration  in 
fivvor  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  that  the 
commi-tee  found  oompelllng.  Thi'?  considera- 
tion was  the  additional  delay  and  imcer- 
t.itnty  .associated  with  the  Trans-Canada 
pipeline. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
correct  and  there  is  no  additional  delay 
as  a  result  of  this  amendment,  the  only 
reason  for  not  accepting  the  amendment 
i.s  taken  away. 

I  should  like  to  read  another  sentence 


on  the  same  page  of  the  committee  re- 
port: 

.  .  .  regardless  whether  the  administrations 
early  commitment  in  favor  of  that  route  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  adequate  information 
and  analysis,  the  committee  determined  that 
the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  now  clearly 
preferable,  because  it  could  be  on  stream 
two  to  six  years  earlier  .  .  . 

So  the  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on 
a  very  sensitive  point.  If  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  correct — and  I  think 
he  is — then  the  only  argument  against 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota's  amend- 
ment is  gone. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  that  is  cen- 
tral. I  believe  that  was  contained  in  the 
amendment  just  adopted,  which  urged 
the  courts  to  move  swiftly.  It  was  simply 
the  laudatory  language,  which  could  not 
have  any  significant  bearing. 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  took  5  years  to 
resolve  the  50-foot  width  issue.  For  5 
years,  the  oil  companies  and  our  Govern- 
ment tried  to  ignore  that  provision,  and 
finally  the  Supreme  Court  said  they  could 
not,  which  is  why  we  have  tliis  bill.  The 
issues  which  remain  to  be  litigated,  sur- 
rounding the  National  Enivronmental 
Policy  Act,  could  take  years.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  they  want  quick  delivery  of 
Alaskan  oil,  our  amendment  is  the  only 
way  to  do  it. 

We  have  a  recent  estimate  from  Mr. 
Jamieson,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Exxon,  one  of  the  companies  involved  in 
the  consortium.  He  said  that  liis  most 
optimistic  estimate  for  the  completion 
date  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  was 
1978.  Of  course,  I  think  that  assumes 
very  little  litigation,  which  is  an  assump- 
tion without  reality. 

Also,  a  recent  Canadian  study  on  the 
trans-Canada  alternative  concluded  that 
they  could  have  the  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line completed  by  1979. 

So  if  they  start  building  now.  luider 
the  committee  amendment,  it  could  well 
be  years  before  they  could  start. 

Mr.  HART.  I  th.ank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  very  much.  I  think  his  an- 
swers, supplemented  by  tiie  comments 
made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado, 
ought  to  persuade  a  good  many  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  he  proposes. 
Based  on  studies  I  have  undertaken  prior 
to  this  day  and  including  this  exchange, 
I  am  convinced  that  on  this  question, 
support  for  the  Mondale-Bayh  amend- 
ment is  the  prudent  course.  I  hope  the 
Senate  acts  favorably  on  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  support 
and  for  his  questions,  which  I  think 
point  up  the  central  issues  in  this  debate 
exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, I  simply  view  as  unacceptable  the 
proposition  th-t  Congress  should  act 
now  without  further  study  to  ratify  in 
effect  a  decisian  made  without  full  in- 
formaticn  and  v  ith  very  questionable 
basis  ty  the  Interior  Department  in  1969. 

The  committee  report  acknowledges 
the  shaky  basis  of  this  action  4  years 
ago,  but  seeks  to  make  the  entire  deci- 
sion rest  on  the  alleged  time  advantage 
of  a  trans-Alaskan  over  a  trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline. 
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Regardless  whether  the  1969  decision  of 
the  owner  companies  In  favor  of  an  all- 
Alaska  route  was  the  wisest  or  the  most  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interest  at  that 
time,  and  regardless  whether  the  Adminis- 
tration's early  commitment  In  favor  of  that 
route  was  made  on  the  basis  of  adequate 
Information  and  analysis,  the  Committee 
determined  that  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
Is  now  clearly  preferable,  because  it  could 
be  on  stream  two  to  sU  years  earlier  than 
a  comparable  overland  pipeline  across 
Canada. 

I  And  this  an  unwi.se  basis  on  which 
to  make  public  policy.  We  are  asked  to 
ratify  a  decision  which  even  the  com- 
mittee admits  may  not  have  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  adequate  information  and 
analyj^is  and  which  may  not  have  been 
wisest — for  one  rea.son  which  has  not 
even  been  demonstrated  to  have  validity. 
We  are  asked  to  put  a  congressional  seal 
of  approval  on  a  project  because  of  an 
alleged  advantage  in  time  which  the 
statements  of  the  proponents  of  that 
line  itself  have  revealed  to  be  doubtful 
at  best. 

I  regard  this  as  imacceptable  policy. 
I  regard  the  need  for  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  routing  of  Alaskan  oil  to  be 
vital  if  we  are  to  reassert  the  congres- 
sional prerogatives  about  which  so  much 
is  often  heard. 

In  effect,  I  believe  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  bill  would  say 
to  the  oil  industry  and  to  any  govern- 
ment agency  that  if  you  violate  the  law 
often  enough,  long  enough  and  set  up 
enough  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  ra- 
tional congressional  judgment,  sooner  or 
later,  you  will  have  your  way. 

No  one  in  this  body  would  deny  that 
the  long  term  oil  and  energy  needs  of 
this  Nation  are  severe.  No  one  will  deny 
that  by  1980  we  will  probably  be  import- 
ing at  least  half  of  the  petroleum  we 
will  need  to  keep  our  Nation  moving. 
No  one — least  of  all  myself — is  attempt- 
ing to  keep  that  oil  from  coming  to  the 
U.S.  markets. 

But  there  is  a  major  difference  between 
wanting  that  oil  as  soon  as  possible — 
which  we  all  do — and  a  willingness  to  be- 
lieve the  major  oil  companies  when  they 
tell  us  that  only  through  a  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  will  we  get  that  oil  soon  enough 
to  avert  a  catastrophe. 

It  is  mv  belief  that  a  pipeline  delivery 
system  through  the  Mackenize  Valley  of 
Canada  would  be  the  most  logical  mesrts 
of  transporting  this  oil  to  all  American 
markets. 

A  Canadian  route  would  deliver  the 
bulk  of  North  .Slope  oil.  rf?ources  where 
thev  are  needed  most — in  the  area  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

A  Canadian  route  would  deliver  these 
resources  over  an  environmentally 
sounder  route  than  would  an  Alaskan 
route. 

Costs  to  consumers  for  oil  in  the  east- 
em  two-thirds  of  the  Nation  would  be 
substantially  reduced  by  a  Canadian 
route. 

Also,  the  Canadian  route  would  de- 
liver oil  as  needed  to  the  western  sectors 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  been  raising  this 
question  all  along.  I  have  had  the  re- 


sources of  the  Mackenzie  River  delta,  the 
Arctic  Island  of  Canada  and  the  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  gas  reserves  compared.  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Senator  what  that  con- 
verts to  in  Btu's  and  then  see  if  he 
maintains  the  same  position  in  view  of 
the  facts  related  to  me.  I  understand 
these  are  U.S.  Geological  Survey  figures. 

Gas  discovered  so  far  is  as  follows:  In 
the  Mackenzie  River  delta  it  is  10  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  which  would  produce  10 
quadrillion  Btu's;  for  Arctic  Island  it  is 
12  trillion  cubic  feet  which  would  pro- 
duce 12  quadrillion  Btu's;  for  Pinadhoe 
Bay  it  is  26  trillion  cubic  feet  which  con- 
verts to  26  quadrillion  Btu's;  and  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil  reserve  of  10  billion  bar- 
rels converts  to  about  53  quadrillion 
Btu's. 

My  question  is;  With  this  distribution 
of  the  energy  of  the  Arctic  that  is  known 
today,  we  have  22  quadrillion  Btu's,  be- 
ing 10  quadrillion  from  the  Mackenzie 
River  Delta  and  12  quadrillion  Btu's 
from  Arctic  Island,  and  26  quadrillion 
Btu's  from  Prudhoe  Bay  gas  reserves  as 
opposed  to  53  quadrillion  Btu's  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil  reserves,  does  the  Sen- 
ator maintain  that  the  Midwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  should  have  access 
to  the  whole  amount  of  the  Arctic  oil 
and  gas  reserves?  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
Senator  that  the  plan  that  has  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  gas  reserves, 
which  is  almost  equal  to  the  oil  re- 
serves— 100  percent  of  the  gas  reserves 
to  go  to  the  Midwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  oil  reserves  to  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States — that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  that,  or 
that  the  Midwest  should  have  it  all? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  ask  that 
question  precisely  following  the  sentence 
where  I  make  clear  that  the  Canadian 
route  would  make  the  best  delivery  sys- 
tem. There  is  a  pipeline  from  Edmonton 
to  Seattle  as  well  as  from  Edmonton  to 
Chicago.  If  the  Senator  is  interested  in 
a  truly  balanced  and  flexible  delivery 
system,  the  trans-Canadian  route  is  su- 
perior. What  is  truly  ironic  is  that  the 
owners  of  this  consortium,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  and  a  recent  studv  by 
a  profes.sor  at  the  University  of  Wa.sh- 
inaton — nil  indicate  that  a  trans-Alaska 
line  would  sell  substantial  proportions 
not  in  the  United  States  but  ."substantial 
proportions  to  .Japan  and  elsewhei'e. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  v.ish  to  comment  fur- 
ther. Some  of  the  oil  companies  had  an 
extensive  study  made  knowTi  as  the 
Mackenzie  Vallev  Study.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  this  studv  cost  the  oil  companies 
over  $6  million  and  wa.s  completed  in 
approximitely  6  months.  It  concluded 
that  deliver^'  of  oil  to  Chicapo  via  the 
t-nP'^-Canpda  route  through  Edmonton 
would  be  possible  nt  a  tariff  of  $1.55  a 
barrel.  Delivei-y  to  Puset  Sound  via  the 
tr-'-ns-Canada  route  throusrh  a  spur  from 
Edmonton  would  be  possible  at  a  tariff  of 
$1.40  a  barrel. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  and  then  yield. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
the  Senator  had  finished  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
I  believe  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  would  be  aided  by  a 
Canadian  route. 

However,  the  amendment  which  I  am 
offering  does  not  require  that  this  route 
for  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil  be  taken. 
All  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  give 
Congress  the  necessary  information  it 
needs  to  make  a  well-informed  decision 
on  Alaskan  oil. 

What  we  are  asking  in  the  amendment 
is  that  the  law  be  complied  with  in  de- 
termining whether  the  Alaska  route  or 
the  Canadian  route  is  best  for  our  coun- 
try from  an  environmental,  economic, 
and  consumer  point  of  view.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  do  this  because  our  Government 
has  refused  to  comply  with  the  Act.  In- 
deed, I  think  we  have  treated  the  Cana- 
dian Government  shabbily.  We  have 
been  told  we  have  to  take  the  Alaskan 
route  no  matter  what  the  cost  to  the  en- 
vironment or  to  the  American  consumer, 
or  even  if  the  oil  is  being  sold  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  proposing  to  make 
sure  that  the  law  is  complied  with  and 
then  within  14  months  to  make  a  final 
judgment  on  the  route  to  be  taken. 

Support  of  this  amendment  need  not 
imply  support  for  the  ultimate  feasi- 
bility of  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  to 
transport  this  oil.  All  it  need  imply  is  a 
desire  to  see  Congress  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibilities over  national  energy  policy 
and  over  the  Federal  lands  through 
which  any  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  will  run, 
and  make  a  decision  which  will  affect 
American  energy  policy  for  decades  to 
come  only  on  the  basis  of  adequate 
information. 

Indeed,  if  the  case  for  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  is  as  compelling  as  advocates  of 
that  route  maintain,  this  amendment 
will  provide  a  mechanism  by  which  a 
final  decision  can  be  made  within  1  year 
to  get  construction  underway.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  the  unbiased  look 
at  a  Canadian  alternative  route  which 
we  have  not  had  to  date,  a  study  which 
advocates  of  a  trans-Alaska  route  seem 
reluctant  to  have  udnertaken. 

Central  to  this  effort  is  our  desire  to 
see  these  resources  utilized  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  we  must  recognize  that  no 
pipeline  from  Alaska  will  keep  our  gas 
tanks  full  this  summer  or  prevent  pos- 
sible fuel  oil  shortages  this  coming  win- 
ter. 

The  10  billion  barrels  of  oil  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  are  a  precious  na- 
tional resource.  By  the  mid-1980's,  this 
field  may  be  supplying  5  percent  of  our 
annual  oil  needs.  But  we  must  not  waste 
that  resource,  and  we  in  Congre.-s  must 
not  make  hasty  decisions  which  may 
only  delay  the  ultimate  delivery  of  North 
Slope  oil. 

S.  1081.  as  reported,  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  holds  forth  the  prosi)ect  of 
two  oil  pipelines  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope. 

It  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  issue  rights-of-way  permits  for 
a  trans-Ala.'-ka  pipeline,  and  seek  nego- 
tiations with  Canada  on  the  possibility 
of  a  second.  trans-Canadian  oil  line  at 
some  indefinite  date  in  the  future. 
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This  prospect  must  be  seriously  ex- 
amined, however.  Less  than  1  year  ago, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin ( Mr.  Proxmire  )  heard  very  strong 
testimony  on  the  likehhood — or  lack 
thereof — of  a  second  pipeline; 

One  of  the  more  elaborate  arguments  put 
forth  by  trans-Canada  supporters  is  based 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  a  second  oU  line 
will  be  built  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to 
transport  additional  crude  oil  to  the  lower 
48.  Such  speculation  borders  on  fantasy  and 
reveals  the  absence  of  even  a  casual  Inquiry 
Into  the  facts. 

It  Is  assumed  that  this  phantom  oil  line 
will  be  required  for  basically  three  reasons: 
(1)  Extensions  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field;  (2) 
Increases  from  secondary  recovery  In  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field;  and  (3)  New  finds  through 
continued  e.xploratlon. 

To  date,  75  developmental  wells,  exclud- 
ing dry  holes,  have  been  drilled  in  the  Prud- 
hoe Bay  field.  The  balance  of  the  drilling 
required  to  fully  develop  the  field  will  be 
within  the  perimeter  of  the  field  which  has 
been  well  defined.  The  developmental  pro- 
gram to  date  precludes  any  significant  field 
extension  and  has  substantiated  the  prev- 
iously estimated  9.6  billion  barrels  of  recov- 
erable oil. 

As  to  discovery  of  additional  fields  through 
continued  exploration.  It  should  be  noted 
that  to  date  no  proven  commercial  oil  fields 
other  than  Prudhoe  Bay  have  been  found, 
and  exploration  drilling  has  either  eliminated 
or  revised  downward  the  potential  of  a  num- 
ber of  once  exciting  projects. 

The  author  of  this  statement  was  Ed- 
ward L.  Patton,  president  of  the  Alyeska 
consortium,  which  wishes  to  build  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  No  new  reserves 
have  been  discovered  since  the  date  of 
that  statement. 

In  July  of  1972,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Morton  stated  that: 

It  Is  uncertain  that  a  second  oil  line  will 
be  needed  at  all,  since  additional  reserves 
must  be  discovered  by  future  drilling.  Such 
a  line,  In  any  case,  Is  many  years  away. 

In  an  analysis  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  in  April 
of  this  year,  the  Department  clearly 
states  that: 

Resoiu-ces  to  justify  a  second  oil  pipeline 
have  not  yet  been  d'emonstrated. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  prospect 
of  a  second  oil  pipeline,  as  Mr.  Patton 
indicated,  is  a  "phantom."  We  cannot 
simply  state  that  two  pipelines  can  be 
built  without  further  analysis  of  whether 
that  statement  bears  any  relationship  to 
reality.  And  the  strong  testimony  of  sup- 
porters of  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  prospect  of  this 
happening  in  the  near  future.  Indeed, 
any  prospect  of  It  occurring  at  all  Is  at 
best  a  long  shot  which  will  not  occur 
until  1990,  if  ever. 

The  central  thrust  of  the  amendment 
is  to  speed  the  decisionmaking  process 
in  delivering  Alaskan  oil.  If  S.  1081,  as 
reported,  is  passed  unamended,  we  face 
a  substantial  amount  of  time  In  the 
courts  litigating  environmental  issues  of 
real  importance  and  also  face  the  real 
possibility  of  lengthy  construction  time 
on  an  Alaska  route. 

There  are  now  indications  from  high- 
ly placed  sources  that  delays  on  a  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline — both  in  the  courts  and 


in  construction  time — may  be  much  more 
than  proponents  of  such  a  line  may  thus 
fai-  have  been  willing  to  admit. 

On  May  17,  J.  K.  Jamieson,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Exxon  Corp.,  the  world's 
largest  oil  company,  and  one  of  the 
principal  partners  in  the  consortium 
seeking  to  build  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
stated  that  Exxon's  most  optimistic  es- 
timate on  when  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
could  be  completed  was  late  1978. 

I  am  sure  that  assumes  even  the  most 
optimistic  conclusion  of  the  litigation 
which  will  inevitably  follow. 

And,  estimates  from  a  variety  of 
sources— including  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment— indicate  the  feasibility  of  com- 
pleting both  gas  and  oil  pipelines  through 
the  MacKenzie  Valley  of  Canada  by  1979. 

Now,  there  is  a  growing  realization 
that  as  little  time  as  possible  should  be 
spent  in  unending  court  litigation,  pro- 
vided that  Congress  has  adequate  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  its  decision. 
Yet  this  time  in  the  courts  would  be  the 
result  of  passage  of  S.  1081,  as  reported 
from  the  Interior  Committee. 

There  are  also  some  who  would  wish 
to  see  Congress  go  on  record  now  as  de- 
claring the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment completed  thus  far  on  the  trans- 
Alnska  pipeline  as  adequate,  and  remove 
the  courts  and  the  Congress  from  any 
further  consideration  of  this  issue. 

This  approach,  I  fear,  would  undo 
years  of  effort  in  making  the  National 
Environmental  Pohcy  Act  into  an  effec- 
tive means  of  providing  adequate  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  crucial  deci- 
sions. For  there  is  much  evidence  that 
the  environmental  impact  statement 
completed  thus  far  did  not  adequately 
consider  a  trans-Canadian  alternative, 
as  required  under  section  102(2)  (c)  of 
NEPA.  A  variety  of  factors — including 
the  projected  gas  pipeline  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  in  Alaska  through  the  MacKenzie 
Valley  of  Canada  to  the  Midwestern  Un- 
ited States — were  not  adequately  consid- 
ered in  that  statement,  and  to  declare 
this  statement  to  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress would  virtually  destroy  the  validity 
of  NEPA. 

Would  it  not  be  ironic  if  we  said,  "We 
have  a  great  act  now,"  and  yet  every  time 
there  is  something  the  wealthy  interests 
of  the  country  want,  we  will  suspend  it, 
and  it  will  apply  only  against  the  weak 
and  the  powerless? 

There  is  an  alternative  approach  which 
this  amendment  exempUfles.  That  ap- 
proach is  to  fill  in  the  many  informa- 
tion gaps  now  missing  with  regard  to  a 
trans-Canada  route  by  which  to  trans- 
port North  Slope  oil  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  build  in  a  congressional  decision 
at  the  end  of  this  process.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  only  approach  which  complies 
with  the  spirit  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  and  still  offers  sup- 
porters of  both  a  trans-Alaska  and  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline  the  assurance 
that  a  congressional  decision — not  re- 
viewable in  the  courts — will  be  made 
within  approximately  1  year. 

The  amendment  under  consideration 
provides  the  following: 

First,  negotiations  would  be  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  to  ascertain  the  an- 


swers to  a  variety  of  important  questions 
to  which  we  do  not  have  definitive  an- 
swers today.  The  Secretary  of  Stat€ 
would  report  the  results  of  these  negotia- 
tions within  8  months  to  the  Interior 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
Points  of  negotiations  would  include  es- 
timated dates  for  completion  of  con- 
struction; quantity  levels  of  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  which  the  Cana- 
dian Government  would  guarantee 
through  a  Canadian  pipeline:  the  own- 
ership, financing,  and  regulation  of  the 
Canadian  sector  of  a  trans-Alaska-Can- 
ada pipehne,  and  other  questions  of  simi- 
lar importance. 

Second,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences would  imdertake  a  comparative  11- 
month  study  of  the  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  national  security  implications 
of  both  a  trans-Alaska  and  a  trans-Can- 
ada pipeline  alternative. 

With  regard  to  the  environmental  risks 
of  the  routes  which  would  be  studied,  the 
language  of  the  amendment  exactly  par- 
allels the  language  of  section  102i2)  tc> 
of  NEPA.  This  would  yield  the  typp  of 
study  which  should  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, but  which  has  never  been  under- 
taken. 

The  economic  and  national  security 
aspects  of  the  study  would  include  the 
relative  effects  of  a  trans-Alaska  and  a 
trems-Canadian  pipeline  on  American 
national  security;  overall  economic  ef- 
fects, including  effects  on  consumers  in 
various  sections  of  the  coimtry;  and  ef- 
fects on  American  balance  of  payments. 
This  part  of  the  study  would  encompass 
the  particularly  important  questions  of 
regional  dependence  on  insecure  foreign 
oil  sources  and  the  cost  effects  on  con- 
sumers of  routing  the  pipeline  through 
Alaska  or  through  Canada. 

In  preparing  this  study,  the  Academy 
would  analyze  and  compare  the  rela- 
tive advisability  and  feasibility  of  trans- 
porting North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  through 
either  a  trans-Alaskan  or  a  trans-Cana- 
dian route. 

In  undertaking  this  task,  the  Academy 
would  have  much  information  at  its  dis- 
posal. In  addition  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  which  would  be  the  basic 
document  for  description  and  analysis 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  alterna- 
tive, the  Academy  could  make  use  of  over 
100  studies — including  a  S7  million  study 
prepared  by  a  consortium  of  16  major  oil 
companies — on  a  trans-Canadian  route. 
What  we  need  is  an  unbiased,  profes- 
sional analysis  of  this  information  be- 
fore Congress  makes  its  decision. 

Third,  this  amendment  provides  for 
restrictions  on  exports  of  North  Slope  oil. 
Under  provisions  of  the  amendment,  no 
exports  could  be  made  unless  the  Presi- 
dent found  an  "imminent  threat  to  na- 
tional security"  should  such  exports  not 
be  made.  If  such  a  finding  were  made, 
authority  under  it  for  the  President  to 
allow  exports  would  expire  at  the  end  of 
60  days,  imless  Congress  approves  of  such 
action.  I  believe  this  provision  is  abso- 
ultely  crucial  whether  Congress  decides 
to  opt  for  a  trans-Alaskan  or  a  trans- 
Canadian  route.  I  also  strongly  believe 
thpt  if  we  do  choo.se  a  trans- Alaskan 
route — and  fail  to  forbid  exports— that  a 
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very  substantial  percentage  of  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Alaskan  line  would  be  ear- 
marked for  Japanese  consumption.  In 
1971,  the  president  of  ihe  consortium 
seeking  to  build  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line, stated  that  one-quarter  of  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  line  was  earmarked  for 
sales  beyond  the  west  coast,  most  of 
which  presumably  would  go  to  Japan. 

Recently,  University  of  Washington 
geology  professor  Eric  Cheney,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Seattle  Times,  showed  that 
if  a  trans-Alaskan  line  is  built,  the  west 
coast  will  be  unable  to  absorb  the  entire 
production  from  such  a  line  until  1988. 

I  believe  this  provides  one  more  strong 
reason  for  a  trans-Canadian  line.  But  no 
matter  what  decision  is  ultimately  made 
on  the  routing  of  trans-Alaskan  oil,  we 
must  provide  that  this  oil  will  stay  in 
the  United  States — and  not  fuel  foreign 
industrial  competition  to  American  in- 
dustry during  years  when  American  in- 
dustry will  need  every  gallon  of  oil  it 
can  get. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  builds  in  a 
procedure  to  insure  a  congressional  de- 
cision within  90  days  of  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  National  Academy. 

This  decision  would  not  be  reviewable 
in  the  com-ts,  thereby  assuring  progress 
on  whichever  route  Congress  selects 
shortly  after  that  congressional  decision 
is  made. 

The  amendment  also  prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  issuing 
rights-of-way  permits  for  any  delivery 
system  for  North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  until 
Congress  has  authorized  and  directed 
him  to  issue  rights-of-way  for  a  particu- 
lar route.  The  amendment  does  not  affect 
the  bill's  provisions  regarding  granting 
of  rights-of-way  for  any  pipeline  system 
other  than  that  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska. 

Without  doubt,  no  pipeline  through 
Canada  can  be  built  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Canada.  There 
is  no  debate  on  this  point.  Recently,  some 
have  questioned  the  wilhngness  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  to  cooperate  in 
the  undertaking.  There  is  no  hard  nego- 
tiating data  on  this  point,  once  again 
pointing  out  the  need  for  negotiations 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Should  these  negotiations  prove  that 
the  Canadians  are  not  interested,  we  will 
have  lost  nothing,  for  a  final  nonreview- 
able  congressional  decision  would  still  be 
made  within  little  more  than  a  year.  This 
decision,  while  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  would  allow  construction  of  a  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  to  begin  without  further 
delay  in  the  courts  if  the  trans-Canadian 
route  is  proven  to  be  unfeasible. 

However.  I  believe  that  the  Canadian 
Government  will  express  interest  in  a 
trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline,  inasmuch  as 
it  avoids  dangerous  tanker  traffic  off  the 
west  coast  of  Canada  and  spurs  the  de- 
velopment of  potential  oil  reserves  in  the 
northwestern  sections  of  Canada.  As  re- 
cently as  May  14  of  this  year.  Prime  Min- 
ister Trudeau  stated  on  the  floor  of  Par- 
liament that: 

We  do  not  favour  the  route  from  Alaska 
which  would  take  oil  tankers  over  the  ocean 
Into  waters  that  are  very  narrowly  confined 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  That 
Is  still  our  policy,  and  our  policy  is  still  to 


indicate  that  the  Mackenzie  route  is  one 
which  we  would  be  prepared  to  consider  If 
there  is  appllcutii.>n  made  in  the  proper  form, 
and  that  we  would  be  very  happy  to  follow 
up  on  that. 

And  on  June  8,  .speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  MirJ.ster  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Natural  Resources.  Donald  Mac- 
donald  stated  again  that: 

Our  distuict  preference  Is  to  hii\e  a  Mac- 
kenzie route  .  .  . 

The  United  States  administration,  of 
course,  Insists  on  handling  Its  own  resources 
In  a  different  way.  We  have  made  clear  to 
the  United  States  the  possibilities  of  a  Ca- 
nadian route,  btit  I  do  not  think  we  are 
really  In  a  position  to  direct  them  as  to  how 
they  should  dispose  of  their  resources  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

To  quote  him  again : 

We  have  made  clear  to  the  United  States 
the  possibilities  of  a  Canadian  route. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  find 
out  what  our  Government  has  really 
been  doing  in  seeking  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Canadian  Government 
would  agree  to  a  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line, and  on  what  terms.  There  have 
been  recent  stories  one  of  which  I  will 
put  in  the  Record  that  from  the  Anchor- 
age Daily  News  of  June  11. 1973,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  the  State  Department 
last  May  warned  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment that  any  attempt  to  try  to  pursue 
the  building  of  an  oil  pipeline  across 
Canada  to  bring  oil  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  to  the  Midwest  would  be  regarded 
as  interference  in  U.S.  internal  affairs. 
There  is  other  evidence,  the  story  points 
out,  of  the  role  of  our  Government  in 
seeking  to  discourage  any  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Anchorage   (Alaska)    Dally  News, 

June  11.  1973] 

Canada  Told  Not  To  Interfere  in  Oil  Plan 

(By  David  Murray) 

Washington. — The  State  Department  last 
May  warned  the  Canadian  government  that 
any  attempt  to  try  to  ptirsue  the  building 
of  an  oil  pipeline  across  Canada  to  bring  oil 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  the  Midwest 
would  be  regarded  as  Interference  In  U.S. 
internal  affairs.  It  has  Just  been  revealed. 

Rep.  John  B.  Anderson  (R-Ill.)  said  Cana- 
dian Ambassador  Marcel  Cadieux  was  stim- 
moned  to  the  office  of  Undersecretary  of  State 
John  N.  Irwin  II  and  told  that  the  decision 
to  build  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  had  already 
been  made  and  the  Nixon  administration  re- 
garded It  as  an  Internal  matter. 

Anderson,  citing  statements  by  "responsi- 
ble members  of  the  Canadian  community"  in 
Ottawa,  said  Cadieux  had  been  called  to  the 
State  Department,  "sat  down  in  a  chair  and 
was  told:  'We've  made  a  decision.  It's  an 
Internal  decision,  and  we'd  appreciate  It  If 
you  said  nothing.'  " 

Since  then.  Interior  Sec.  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton and  other  members  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration have  maintained  that  the  Canadian 
government  does  not  want  the  pipeline  built 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  de- 
spite the  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Canadian  government  to 
build  the  pipeline  through  Canada. 

A  Canadian  emt>assy  spokesman  here  con- 
firmed the  meeting  took  place  in  Irwin's 
office  May  14,   1972,  but  said  that  embassy 


reports  showed  merely  that  there  was  "repre- 
sentation" by  Irwin  "to  request  Canada's 
cooperation  and  as  great  a  restraint  as 
possible." 

In  the  meantime,  Canadian  government 
officials,  Including  members  of  the  cabinet, 
have  become  Increasingly  annoyed  that  of- 
ficial silence  Is  being  mistaken  for  compli- 
ance with  American  demands. 

Despite  mounting  pressure  from  environ- 
mental groups  and  Influential  members  of 
Congress,  Canadian  sources  here  said  Can- 
ada has  adopted  no  official  policy  because 
no  application  for  a  pipeline  across  its  terri- 
tory has  been  officially  filed. 

Asked  at  a  news  conference  If  he  believed 
the  Nixon  administration  was  misrepresent- 
ing the  Canadian  position,  Anderson,  third- 
ranking  Republican  House  member  said: 

•T  don't  want  to  make  any  flamboyant 
charge  of  misrepresentation.  But  there  Is  a 
suggestion  that  since  they  made  their  de- 
cision, (administration  spokesmen)  want  to 
shore  up  their  own  position." 

Anderson,  along  with  Rep.  Morris  Udall 
(D-Arlz.),  met  June  1  In  Ottawa  with  two 
Canadian  government  ministers — Donald 
MacDonald,  minister  of  energy,  mines  and 
resources,  and  Jean  Chretien,  minister  for 
Indian  affairs  and  northern  development — 
and  emerged  from  the  meeting  with  the  con- 
viction that  "the  case  for  a  trans-Canadian 
line  is  more  strongly  buttressed  than  ever 
before." 

Anderson  and  Udall  Thursday  Introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  an  Independent  study  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian 
routes,  Including  Impacts  on  both  the  econ- 
omy and  the  environment. 

The  trans-Canadian  route  Is  approximately 
1,700  miles — twice  the  distance  of  the  pro- 
posed Alaska  route.  But  supporters  of  the 
Canadian  route  say  It  would  be  built  at 
comparable  cost,  because  of  the  difference  in 
terrain  and  other  factors. 

For  example,  the  Alaska  pipeline  would 
require  construction  of  storage  facilities  at 
Its  terminus  at  Valdez  (whereas  the  Ca- 
nadian line  would  have  Its  eastern  terminus 
at  Edmonton  and  Chicago,  where  port  fa- 
cilities already  are  available. 

Proponents  of  the  trans-Alaska  route  say 
the  cost  would  run  about  $3  to  $4  million. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Then,  in  the  light  of 
the  Canadian  silence,  they  say,  "See,  the 
Canadians  are  not  interested." 

I  quote  from  an  editorial  in  today's 
Washington  Post: 

Comparing  this  prospect  with  the  outlook 
for  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  amounts  to 
comparing  the  unpredictable  with  the  unex- 
plored. Because  the  oil  companies  and  the 
administration  fastened  so  quickly  on  the 
Alaskan  route,  they  have  never  under- 
taken an  objective  assessment  of  the  engi- 
neering, environmental,  economic  and  diplo- 
matic factors  Involved  In  a  Mackenzie  Valley 
undertaking.  The  greatest  single  factor,  the 
Canadian  government's  attitude,  is  not  so 
much  Imponderable  as  It  Is  unprobed.  Sec- 
retary Morton's  description  of  one  key  ex- 
change In  May  1972  suggests  how  earnestly 
Canadian  expressions  of  Interest  have  been 
entertained.  Barely  one  week  after  the 
Canadian  energy  minister,  Donald  S.  Mac- 
donald  wrote  him  "a  detailed  letter"  out- 
lining the  possible  advantages  of  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  way  and  proposing  Joint 
studies,  Mr.  Morton  "forthrlghtly"  replied 
that  the  U.S.  had  decided  to  go  through 
Alaska  Instead.  Since  that  official  rebuff,  the 
State  Department  claims  to  have  found  "no 
strong  current  interest"  in  a  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley route  In  Ottawa.  This  Is  hardly  surprising 
but  it  is  like  complaining  about  not  being 
Invited  to  dinner— after  one  has  announced 
that  he  wouldn't  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  editorial  from  the  Post  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  the  State  Department  issued  a 
statement  describing  the  Canadian  gov- 
ermnent's  attitude  toward  this  proposal. 
Then  it  sought  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Canadians  were  not  at  all  interested  or 
showed  very  little  interest  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  route.  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  I  am  not  misrepresenting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Government  on  this 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
short  summary  of  this  incident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  Department  Documents  Re  Can.idian 
Attitudes 

On  June  22,  the  State  Department  issued 
a  letter  in  response  to  an  inquiry  irom  Con- 
gressman John  Melcher  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment stated  that  "there  is  no  alternative  to 
the  proposed  Alaskan  pipeline  at  this  tinte." 

It  now  appears  that  their  comment  was 
true — but  in  an  ironic  way  which  the  State 
Department  did  not  Intend.  For  the  release 
of  that  letter,  apparently  before  the  an- 
swers to  detailed  questions  had  been  received 
from  the  Canadian  government,  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  newly  revealed  fact  that  If 
we  approve  the  Alaska  pipeline,  there  will  be 
no  Canadian  oil  pipeline — at  least  for  a  very 
long  period  of  time.  The  response  of  the 
Cajiadian  government  could  not  have  been 
more  clear: 

"If  Alyeska  Is  built,  Canada  would  find 
little  attraction  in  having  a  second  oil  pipe- 
line built  through  Canada  to  serve  U.S.  Mid- 
west markets  unless  and  until  sizeable  com- 
mercial Canadian  oil  discoveries  have  been 
made  In  the  north.  Moreover.  Canada  Is  aware 
that  the  economic  attraction  of  looping  an 
existing  TAPS  line  would  undoubtedly  mili- 
tate against  construction  of  a  line  through 
Canada." 

This  makes  clear  that  If  we  approve  the 
Alaska  line,  there  will  be  no  second  pipeline 
for  many  years  to  come,  for  no  matter  what 
reserve  figures  may  turn  out  to  be,  we  can- 
not put  any  pipeline — first  or  second — across 
Canada  without  the  cooperation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada. 

Perhaps  equally  as  important,  the  entire 
tone  of  the  State  Department  letter  of  June 
22  was  negative.  In  every  respect,  the  letter 
sought  to  convey  the  Impression  that  nego- 
tiations with  the  Canadian  government  would 
be  fruitless. 

In  contrast,  the  document  released  from 
the  State  Department  contains  many  Indica- 
tions of  the  willingness  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  cooperate.  It  Indicated  that  a 
number  of  steps  which  would  be  potential 
bars  to  construction  of  a  Canadian  pipeline 
could  be  taken  simultaneously.  Thus,  native 
claims,  inquiries  under  the  Territorial  Lands 
Act  and  much  of  the  financing  work  could  ap- 
parently be  completed  within  one  and  one 
half  to  two  years. 

In  addition,  the  document  revealed  that  a 
number  of  Items  often  cited  as  roadblocks 
to  a  Canadian  pipeline  by  opponents  are  non- 
e.vi.stent.  First,  the  Canadian  government 
made  clear  that  "a  northern  oil  pipeline 
would  be  a  'federal  work".  As  such,  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  are  not  legally  In- 
volved." 

Second,  the  document  reveals  that  the 
Canadians  do  not  believe  a  formal  treaty 
would  be  necessary  to  cover  pipelines  cross- 
ing Canadian  territory  and  carrying  U.S.  sup- 
plies to  U.S.  markets. 

Third,  the  document  revealed  the  Cana- 


dians continued  willingness  to  consider  guar- 
anteeing the  total  supply  needed  to  Puget 
Sound  during  the  period  of  construction  of 
a  pipeline  through  Canada.  This  would  en- 
sure adequate  supplies  for  the  large  refineries 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  without  the  attend- 
ant tanker  dangers  which  would  accompany 
a  Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Fourth,  the  document  reveals  that  the 
Canadian  government  would  not  "back  out" 
any  Alaskan  oil  should  significant  findings 
be  made  in  Canada.  While  stating  that  Can- 
ada requires  that  Canadian  production  have 
"access"  to  such  pipelines,  it  states  that 
"undoubtedly  such  access  would  be  achieved 
by  adding  pipeline  capacity  rather  than 
'backing  out'  non-Canadian  supplies." 

Fifth,  the  document  implies  that  the  Ca- 
nadian government's  position  on  ownership 
and  control  of  an  oil  pipeline  would  not  be 
Inflexible.  The  document  quotes  Energy  Min- 
ister Macdonald  as  stating  certain  condi- 
tions, but  the  context  of  that  quotation  was 
taken  from  a  debate  on  a  gas  pipeline,  not 
an  oil  pipeline. 

To  state,  as  the  State  Department  has  con- 
tinued to  do,  that  the  overall  posture  of  the 
Canadian  government  Is  one  of  complete 
negativism  is  certainly  a  gross  overstate- 
ment. We  must  remember  that  the  Cana- 
dians have  had  no  encouraging  word  from 
this  side  of  the  border  for  years.  The  Nixon 
Administration  and  the  big  oil  companies 
which  are  tied  to  the  Alaska  pipeline  have 
consistently  attempted  to  dampen  interest 
in  the  Canadian  line,  as  the  Committee  re- 
port on  S.  1081  admits: 

"There  seem  to  be  several  reasons  for  their 
failure  to  move  ahead  on  both  alternatives. 
First,  the  companies,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  of  Alaska  have  tended 
from  the  beginning  to  underestimate  the 
engineering,  environmental,  legal  and  polit- 
ical difficulties  of  their  preferred  route.  Also, 
the  advocates  of  an  all-Alaska  pipeline 
seem  to  have  feared  that  serious  considera- 
tion of  a  Canadian  route  would,  by  giving  it 
additional  credibility  as  a  potential  alterna- 
tive, undermine  their  effort  to  get  early  ap- 
proval of  the  Alyeska  right-of-way  applica- 
tion." 

So  the  situation  In  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  Is  one  created  by  the  giant  oil  com- 
panies, fostered  by  the  Interior  and  the  State 
Departments  and  never  tested  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate soundness. 

We  need  negotiations  with  Canada  and  we 
can  get  them  under  this  amendment.  Only 
then  will  we  be  truly  In  a  position  to  judge 
the  relative  merits  and  the  true  attitude  of 
the  Canadian  government. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Canadians  will  be  receptive,  but 
only  if  we  in  Congress  show  that  the 
attitude  of  the  American  administration 
is  not  the  attitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

My  colleagues  say,  "Can  you  really 
trust  the  Canadian  Government  to  play 
fairly  if  we  build  a  pipeline  across  their 
country?" 

I  must  say  that  our  relations  with 
Canada — the  longest  unmilitarized  bor- 
der in  the  world— I  think  have  tradi- 
tionally been  a  model  of  international 
understanding. 

Coming  from  a  State  that  borders  on 
Canada,  I  can  say  that  we  have  had,  for 
example,  the  Interprovincial  Pipeline  for 
the  delivery  of  oil  from  Canadian  sources, 
not  from  American  sources,  for  many 
years.  It  has  been  reliable  and  respon- 
sible. 

I  think  when  it  comes  to  taking  a  for- 
eign country  whose  word  can  be  trusted, 
the  relations  that  our  Government  has 
had    with    the    Canadian    Government 


should  place  Canada  at  a  very  highest 
level  or  position  among  the  trustworthy 
countries. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
a  great  amount  of  oil  coming  into  east- 
ern Canada  is  transshipped  across  the 
United  States  through  the  State  of  Maine 
in  pipelines.  And  if  it  should  come  to  the 
point — and  I  do  not  think  it  would— that 
the  Canadians  would  seek  to  impcse  con- 
ditions on  us  that  are  different  than  those 
upon  which  they  have  agreed  with  rela- 
tion to  the  transshipment  of  oil.  then  it 
would  be  vei-j-  simple  for  us  to  de.il  ef- 
fectively with  respect  to  that  othtr  deliv- 
ery system. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  along  these  lines  I 
point  out  that  the  Canadian  Government 
have  lines  that  cross  the  country.  The 
Canadians  have  indicated  that — 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  would  need  a  "treaty"  or 
agreement  with  Canada  to  cover  such  pipe- 
lines which  would  cross  Canadian  territory 
and  carry  U.S.  supplies  to  U.S.  markets.  In 
this  connection,  the  Canadian  Government 
notes  that  both  loops  of  the  Interprovincial- 
Lakehead  pipeline  system  cross  tiie  Uniied 
States  and  that  throughputs  of  these  loops 
are  vital  to  Ontario  oU  markets.  The  Montreal 
oil  market  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Portland-Maine  to  Montreal  pipeline.  In 
addition,  approximately  half  of  the  Canadian 
gas  markets,  east  of  Manitoba,  depend  on 
the  Great  Lakes  pipeline  which  crosses  the 
United  States.  None  of  these  Important  pipe- 
lines, across  United  States  territory  Is  cov- 
ered by  "treaty"  or  international  agreement. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  Portland- 
Montreal  pipeline.  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
get  along  with  Canada  if  we  can  get 
along  with  anyone. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
remember  a  few  years  ago  in  the  debate 
over  the  oil  depletion  allowance  that  the 
argument  was  made  that  we  could  never 
depend  upon  other  coimtries.  Someone 
asked  about  Canadian  sources,  and  it  was 
said  that  we  could  never  be  dependent 
upon  that. 

My  paranoia  has  never  gone  to  that 
extent.  They  have  been  good  friends  of 
ours.  This  pipeline  offers  a  magnificent 
opportunity  to  cooperate  as  neighbors 
and  friends  in  the  development  of  some- 
thing that  could  be  of  great  mutual 
advantage. 

Mr.  HASELELL.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  the  Senator.  We  al- 
ready have  four  pipelines  criss-crossing 
the  international  border. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  additional  opportunities  this  offers  is 
that  it  is  thought  that  the  Canadians 
have  enormous  unproven  oil  resources 
along  this  pipeline.  Should  we  develop 
this  pipeline,  there  would  be  an  added 
incentive  for  the  Canadians  to  prove  up 
those  resources  and  thus  add  an  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  development  of 
oil  by  a  neighbor  and  fi'iend  instead  of 
having  an  overdependence  upon  the 
Mideast  where  we  have  had  great  diffi- 
culties in  recent  yeai's. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  our  case.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh^  will 
be  speaking  early  tomorrow  on  this  issue. 
I  think  that  this  amendment  permits  us 
to  have  a  responsible,  legal,  constitu- 
tionally controlled  study  which  will  de- 
termine what  is  best  for  this  countr>- 
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from  the  standpoint  of  environment. 
Irom  the  standpoint  of  economy,  from 
the  standpoint  of  distribution  of  energy 
resources,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  Nation's  national  security. 

This  amendment  expresses  the  desire 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible — con- 
sistent with  the  spint  of  NEPA — to  de- 
velop North  Slope  Alaskan  oil.  It  will  give 
the  Congress  the  intensive  negotiations 
find  study  of  a  Canadian  alternative 
route  that  we  need  to  make  an  informed 
decision.  It  will  enable  Congress  to  make 
the  final  decision  on  how  this  vast  oil 
resource  is  best  to  be  transported  to  the 
United  States,  thereby  exercising  the  re- 
sponsibility we  must  shoulder  for  fram- 
ing national  energy  policy. 

It  offers  backers  of  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  the  assurance  that  if  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  prove  unsuccessful,  or 
if  Congress  for  whatever  reason  decides 
that  an  Alaskan  route  is  the  wisest  means 
to  move  North  Slope  Alaskan  oil.  that 
construction  of  such  a  pipeline  could  be- 
gin in  little  over  1  year.  It  offers  backers 
of  a  trans-Canadian  line  the  full  and 
fair  study  that  has  not  yet  been  done  on 
this  alternative,  and  the  ability  to  get 
that  information  to  the  Congress. 

This  would  be  done  consistent  with  the 
law  and  in  a  way  that  would  be  final  so 
that  we  could  put  behind  us  the  long 
court  proceedings  that  would  tie  up  the 
project  and  do  so  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  laws  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  country. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  as  my  col- 
leagues get  a  chance  to  focus  on  our 
amendment,  we  might  get  the  support 
that  is  needed  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  some  of  the  basic 
data  on  our  amendment  as  it  relates  to 
some  of  the  key  issues  that  have  risen 
in  this  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Basic  Data  on   Mondale-Bayh   Amendment 
TO  S.  1081   (Pipeline  Bn-D 

OBJECTIVES 

(1)  To  expedite  delivery  of  Alaskan  oil: 
(2)  To  reserve  for  Congress  the  final  deci- 
sion on  how  best  to  deliver  that  oil  to  the 
lower  48  states:  (3)  to  give  fair  considera- 
tions to  the  all-land  trans-Canadian  alterna- 
tive to  the  land-sea  Ala.skan  route  chosen 
by  the  oil  companies  and  accepted  by  the 
Administration. 

PROVISIONS 

(It  A  final,  binding  decision  by  Con- 
gresss  within  14  months  on  whether  to 
proceed  with  a  trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline 
or  the  Alaskan  Land-sea  delivery  system 
(such  a  decision  would  not  be  subject  to 
further  environmental  litigation);  (2)  An 
11 -month  analysis  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  national  energy  require- 
ment, and  of  economic,  environmental  and 
other  factors  involved  In  the  two  routes 
( this  would  be  the  first  Impartial  analysis  of 
the  merits  of  the  two  alternatives);  (3) 
Parallel  8-month  negotiations  with  Canada 
to  ascertain  that  country's  willingness  to 
cooperate  and  to  expedite  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline;  (41  A  decision  by  Congress  in  'avor 
of  a  delivery  system  within  three  months 
from  the  time  the  analysis  and  negotiations 
are  completed;  (5)  No  Congressional  approval 
for  any  rights-of-way  for  Alaskan  oil  before 


Congress  gets  the  results  of  the  analysis  and 
negotiations;  (6)  Strict  limitations  to  pre- 
vent the  exporting  of  U.S.  oU  to  Japan  or  any 
other  nation. 

COMMITTEE   BILL 

( 1 )  Would  have  Congress  ratify  oil  com- 
pany choice  and  Administration  acceptance 
of  Alaskan  route;  i2i  Leaves  unresolved 
pending  environmental  litigations  likely  to 
take  two  years  or  longer  to  conclude:  (3) 
Forecloses  any  possibility  of  oil  pipeline 
through  Canada;  (4)  Does  not  provide  guar- 
antees against  exporting  of  U.S.  oil. 

TIMING 

(ll  Mondale-Bayh  Amendment  assures 
final  go  ahead  for  delivery  system  for  Alaskan 
oil  sooner  than  Committee  bill;  (2)  Defini- 
tive data  not  yet  available  on  relative  com- 
pletion dates  for  competitive  delivery  sys- 
tems, but  Chairman  of  Exxon  has  said  his 
"most  optimistic"  date  for  completion  of 
the  Alaskan  line  is  late  1978,  while  estimates 
Indicate  the  Canadian  route  could  be  com- 
pleted by  1979. 

TWO   LINES? 

( 1 )  Canadian  government  has  stated  flatly 
that  it  will  not  consider  second  oil  pipeline 
through  Canada  if  U.S.  proceeds  with  Alas- 
kan line;  (2)  President  of  Alyeska  (pipeline 
consortium  I  aad  Chairman  of  Standard  Oil 
of  Ohio  (a  member  of  consortium)  have  both 
said  within  the  past,  year  there  will  not  be 
two  pipelines. 

CANADIAN    ALTERNATIVE 

( 1 )  Would  bring  U.S.  oil  to  area  of  U.S. 
where  energy  shortage  is  most  severe,  where 
oil  prices  are  highest,  and  where  there  is 
greatest  dependence  on  Mideast  oil;  (2) 
Would  provide  best  possible  guarantee 
against  oil  company  desires  to  sell  U.S.  oil 
in  Japan;  (3)  Would  avoid  two  greatest  en- 
vironmental problems  with  .Maskan  line-,  I.e. 
pipeline  crossing  major  earthquake  zone  and 
oil  spillage  from  tanker  traffic. 

CANADL^N    GOVERNMENT 

(1)  Could  entertain  application  for  oil 
pipeline  by  end  of  the  year;  (2i  Prefers  oil 
pipeline  through  Canada  becau.se  of  appre- 
hension about  severe  damage  to  ecology  and 
fishing  industry  from  oil  tanker  spillage;  (3) 
Has  spent  millions  of  dollars  studying  effects 
of  ix>ssible  pipeline  and  building  roads  in 
probable  pipeline  corridor;  (4)  Unwilling  to 
cooper.^te  on  oil  pipeline  through  Canada  if 
we  go  ahead  with  Alaska  pipeline. 

AMENDMENT   SVPPORTERS 

(1)  Co-sponsored  by  bi-partisan  group  of 
19  Senators;  (2i  Endorsed  by  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America.  United  Auto  Workers, 
and  Common  Cause,  in  addition  to  every  ma- 
jor national  environmental  group  including 
Sierra  Club.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Audubon 
Society,  and  Wilderness  Society;  (3)  Na- 
tional Oil  Jobbers  Council  has  called  for 
trans-Canadian  ratlier  than  Alaskan  line. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proponents  of  the  Alaskan  system  have 
stated  that  the  cost  of  oil  delivei'ed  to 
consumers  in  the  Mideast  through  the 
Canadian  pipeline  would  be  between  50 
and  70  cents  a  barrel  more  than  the  cost 
from  the  East,  thereby  allovs'ing  oil  from 
the  Alaskan  system  to  be  diverted  there 
from  the  Panama  Canal  or  other  elab- 
orate systems  without  increasing  the  cost 
to  the  consumers  east  of  the  Rockies. 

An  analysis  recently  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  clearly  shows 
this  to  be  untrue.  The  Department  docu- 
ment dated  May  1,  1973,  entitled  "An 
Analysis  of  the  Alaskan  System  Alterna- 
tive Routes  and  Locations"  states  that 
the  total  cost  for  oil  through  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  system  would  be  $1.34  and  from 


the  trans-Canadian  system  $1.56,  a  dif- 
ferential of  about  20  cents. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  wonder  whether 
the  Interior  Department  or  anyone  else 
has  made  an  economic  comparison  of  the 
two  routes.  I  wonder  if  that  is  not  the 
reason  for  the  Senator's  amendment.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment admits  that: 

Data  does  not  exist  to  definitely  state  the 
relative  efficiencies  of  TAPS  (Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  System)  and  MacKenzie  Valley  Pipe- 
Una  System, 

Really,  is  not  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  extend  the 
analysis  of  the  economics,  the  national 
interest,  and  the  environmentally  related 
impacts  of  the  two  lines?  Is  that  not 
basically  the  Senator's  intention? 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Absolutely;  that  is 
why  I  was  citing  one  set  of  figures  which 
others  contradict.  This  is  a  question  of 
arithmetic.  Tliis  is  one  area  that  could 
be  studied  and  can  be  settled  with  a  study 
of  the  alternative  systems. 

We  have  not  had  that  responsible 
study  of  the  trans-Canadian  alternative 
because  the  Government  is  so  bitterly 
opposed  to  it  that  they  have  refused  to 
study  it. 

The  result  is  that  we  are  now  faced 
with  these  conflicting,  widely  varying  fig- 
ures in  an  area  which  should  be  subject 
to  being  settled  responsibly,  so  that  we 
might  know  something  as  fundamental 
as  what  would  serve  the  Nation's  energy 
consumers  best. 

Mr.  HASKELL,  For  example,  I  assume 
the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  if 
the  oil  companies  that  contracted  this 
multimillion  dollar  Mackenzie  Valley 
study  had  done  a  comparative  analysis, 
we  might  have  something  to  go  on;  but 
all  they  have  compared  is  the  carrying 
costs  to  Chicago  and  then  a  spur  off  to 
Puget  Sound  via  the  trans-Canada  route. 
They  did  not  compare  the  costs  of  get- 
ting oil  to  Puget  Sound  and  Chicago  via 
both  possible  routes.  They  compared 
oranges  and  apples,  and  there  is  no  way 
we  can  put  the  two  things  together  at 
this  point. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  that  is  a  further  rea- 
son for  this  study  we  require  in  our 
amendment,  because  certainly  something 
as  fundamental  as  consumer  costs  ought 
to  be  studied  carefully,  responsibly,  and 
steadily,  so  that  we  do  not  have  these 
widely  varying  speculative  figures  we  are 
presented  with  today.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell  i  for 
making  that  point. 

This,  of  course,  underscores  the  funda- 
mental point  that  when  we  passed  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the 
idea  was  that  the  Executive  would  com- 
ply in  good  faith  with  its  provisions.  One 
of  its  fundamental  provisions  is  that 
when  some  act  of  environmental  signif- 
icance is  occurring,  our  Government 
must  study  that  question  and,  among  its 
determinations,  determine  what  would 
happen  with  reasonable  alternative  ap- 
proaches toward  solving  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

In  this  case,  it  is  clear  that  that  means 
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they  should  study  the  two  proposed  pipe- 
line routes,  trans-Alaskan  and  trans- 
Canadian.  But  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
so  committed  to  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line that  they  have  refused  to  responsibly 
study  the  Canadian  alternative,  as  re- 
quired by  the  law,  which  is  one  reason 
why  they  are  going  to  be  taken  right 
back  into  court  for  several  years  of  fur- 
ther litigation. 

This  is  another  reason  why  we  must 
reluctantly,  in  effect,  assume  this  respon- 
sibility in  Congress  of  making  a  judg- 
ment as  to  which  alternative  is  prefer- 
able for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
be  joined  with  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota, my  friend  from  Colorado,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  undertaken  to  try  to  re- 
store sanity  in  our  effort  to  meet  a  long- 
range  problem,  and  I  salute  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  efforts,  his  lead- 
ership, and  the  perceptiveness  of  the 
statement  he  is  presently  delivering  to 
our  colleagues  and  hopefully  to  the  coun- 
trj-.  I  intend  to  try  to  follow  suit  tomor- 
row when  my  time  in  the  batting  box 
comes. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
perhaps  think  a  bit  more  in  detail  about 
the  matter  he  has  just  discussed,  and 
that  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
make  this  determination. 

When  we  look  at  all  the  problems  that 
confront  us  as  a  legislative  body  and  as 
a  government,  does  it  not  strike  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  as  a  rather  compel- 
ling argument  of  importance  to  an  ade- 
quate energy  supply,  is  the  fact  that  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  one  pipeline  or 
the  other,  one  route  to  the  other,  is  not 
immediately  going  to  open  filling  sta- 
tions and  minimize  the  chances  of  a 
brownout,  but  that  this  is  a  long-range 
solution,  and  is  not  that  kind  of  solu- 
tion, with  the  adequate  and  persistent 
investment  of  our  energy  resources  it 
would  require,  the  very  kind  of  decision 
Congress  ought  to  be  making,  and  the 
verj-  kind  of  decision  that  we  have  been 
shimting  off  on  the  executive  branch  in 
all  other  areas  of  government?  Is  it  not 
time  for  us  to  stand  up  and  assert  our- 
selves under  the  Constitution,  and  is  that 
not  what  we  should  have  been  doing  all 
along? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  Congress  cannot 
undertake  a  judgment  on  something  as 
important  as  energy  or  the  energy  crisis, 
it  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  we  are 
supposed  to  be  thinking  as  we  do  on  this 
fundamental  issue. 

There  are  stories  throughout  Minne- 
sota of  independent  gasoline  stations  go- 
ing out  of  business,  of  rising  gasoline 
prices,  of  shortages,  of  rationing,  of  deal- 
erships. All  this  concerns  the  adequacy 
of  fuel  oil,  and  all  the  rest,  in  the  midst 
of  the  crop-producing  season. 

Minnesota  has  had  a  very,  very  tough 
winter  and  summer.  From  everything 
we  can  learn,  conditions  are  going  to  get 
worse.  In  the  midst  of  this,  we  hear  re- 
ports of  conspiracies  contrary  to  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  country.  I  think  this 
IS  a  situation  which  calls  out  for  Congress 
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to  serve  the  public  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  serve  it  courageously.  'We 
have  been  told  there  are  conspiracies 
among  the  oil  companies.  'We  cannot  pass 
judgment  on  that.  But  I  think  there  has 
been  a  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween this  administration  and  the  oil 
companies,  so  much  so  that  the  admin- 
istration refused  to  comment  on  oil  com- 
panies conducting  negotiations  with  the 
Canadians,  i  gainst  our  best  interest. 

Because  they  send  out  the  gas,  they 

are  close  to  limiting  the  supply  of  gas. 

I  think  that  Congress  has  no  choice 

but  to  take  that  problem  unto  itself, 

and  serve  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Can  the  Senator  shed  any 
light  on  the  alleged  conspiracy  with  the 
oil  companies?  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  most  compelling  reasons  why  we 
ought  to  have  some  time  to  study  the 
question.  As  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  that  will  not  add  to  the  time  before 
we  get  started  putting  oil  into  mainland 
America. 

If  we  want  to  get  a  solution  to  this 
immediately,  then,  it  seems  to  me.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  solution. 
If  that  is  the  only  thing  we  are  thinking 
about — the  proposal  that  brings  oil  into 
mainland  America  more  quickly — then 
the  Jackson  proposal  is  the  one. 

But  talking  about  the  conspiracy  ques- 
tion, our  staffs  have  been  checking  into 
this  jointly.  Is  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota able  to  shed  any  more  light  on 
why  the  administration  tried  to  cover 
up  the  colloquy  that  took  place  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  relative  to  the 
pipeline  argument? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  have  prom- 
ised the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE)  that  I  would  suspend 
debate  on  my  amendment  now.  Perhaps 
we  could  pick  up  the  colloquy  tomorrow, 
diu-ing  the  course  of  the  Senator's  re- 
marks. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  11.  19731 
Oil  From  Alaska:  Where  or  When? 
The  real  Issue  in  the  Alaska  pipeline  fight, 
as  we  see  It,  Is  whether  the  long-term  na- 
tional Interest  would  be  better  served  by 
transporting  the  North  Slope's  oil  by  pipe- 
line across  Alaska  and  then  by  tankers  from 
Valdez  to  the  West  Coast — or  by  bringing 
the  oil  by  pipeline  across  Canada  to  the  Mid- 
west. Champions  of  the  Alaskan  route  see 
it  differently.  To  them  the  central  issue  is 
not  where  but  when  the  oil  starts  flowing  to 
the  lower  48  states.  "Time  Is  critically  Im- 
portant." Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  wrote  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
appears  on  the  opposite  page  today.  Time  Is 
the  single  factor  making  the  Alaskan  route 
"clearly  preferable,"  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  recently  found.  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son (D-Wash.)  opposing  delays  of  any  kind, 
put  it  dramatically  last  Monday:  "Will  Alas- 
ka oil  be  kept  in  the  ground  while  the  Am- 
erican people  are  running  short?  Will  the 
nation  be  forced  to  rely  indefinitely  on  oil 
Imports  from  insecure  foreign  sources?" 

This  formulation  has  a  number  of  flaws. 
The  first  Is  that  it  is  hard  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  Alaskan  route  would  be  more 
expeditious  because  it  is  impossible  to  say 
when  either  pipeline  could  be  finished.  Mr. 
Morton  has  often  said  the  trans-Alaska  proj- 
ect "is  ready  to  be  built  as  soon  as  present 
legal  obstacles  are  cleared  away,"  but  those 


obstacles  are  hardly  the  sort  which  can  be 
easUy  or  quickly  brushed  aside.  In  barring 
construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  last 
winter  the  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  on  the 
"very  simple  point"  that  the  proposed  right- 
of-way  across  public  lands  would  be  wider 
than  the  maximum  permitted  under  present 
law.  That  problem  would  be  remedied  by  the 
right-of-way  bill  now  before  the  Senate  But 
the  court  expressly  reserved  judgment  on 
the  substantial  environmental  issues  in- 
volved in  the  suit,  finding  those  "not  ripe 
for  adjudication  at  the  present  time."  In 
other  words,  if  and  when  the  right-of-way 
laws  are  modernized,  the  matter  will  go  right 
back  into  the  courts  and  could  remain  there 
for  some  time — unless  Congress  should  be 
stampeded  Into  giving  the  project  an  en- 
vironmenal  exemption,  which  would  be  un- 
warranted and  unwise. 

Comparing  this  prospect  with  the  outlook 
for  a  trans-Canadian  pipeliiie  amounts  to 
comparing  the  unpredictable  with  the  unex- 
plored. Because  the  oil  companies  and  the 
administration  fastened  so  quickly  on  the 
Alaskan  route,  they  have  never  undertaken 
an  objective  assessment  of  the  engineering, 
environmental,  economic  and  diplomatic  fac- 
tors Involved  In  a  Mackenzie  Valley  under- 
taking. TTie  greatest  single  factor,  the  Ca- 
nadian government's  attitude,  is  not  so  much 
imponderable  as  it  is  unprobed.  Secretary 
Morton's  description  of  one  key  exchange  In 
May  1972  suggests  liow  earnestly  Canadian 
expressions  of  ii.terest  liave  bee:;  enter- 
tained. Barely  one  week  after  the  Canadian 
eiaergy  minister,  Donald  S.  Macdonald,  wrote 
him  "a  detailed  letter"  outiinlng  the  possible 
advantages  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  way  and 
proposing  Joint  studies,  Mr,  Morton  "forth- 
rightly"  replied  that  the  U.S.  had  decided  to 
go  through  Alaska  instead.  Since  tliat  official 
rebuff,  the  State  Department  claims  to  have 
found  "no  strong  current  interest"  in  a  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  route  in  Ottawa.  This  is  hardly 
surprising  but  it  is  like  complaining  aixjut 
not  being  invited  to  dinner — after  one  has 
announced  that  he  wouldn't  come. 

Given  all  the  vincertalnties  about  the 
courts  and  the  Canadians,  it  is  sheer  specula- 
tion to  claim  that  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
could  be  completed  "at  least  3  to  5  years  ai;d 
perhaps  7  to  10  years  earlier"  (State  Depart- 
ment) or  "2  to  6  years  earlier"  (Interior  Com- 
mittee) or  "5-7  years  sooner'  (Atlantic 
Richfield).  And  when  the  issue  of  relative 
time  disappears  in  the  fog,  there  is  little  left 
to  justify  hurtling  ahead  In  Alaska.  Indeed,  If 
one  discounts  the  excitement  at>out  the 
"energy  crisis" — a  crisis  which  Alaskan  oil 
will  not  solve — and  looks  specUically  at  where 
that  oil  could  make  the  most  difference,  there 
Is  every  reason  to  start  serious  talks  with  the 
Canadians  in  the  morning.  The  trans-Cana- 
diaii  route  would,  after  ail.  brii.g  North 
Slope  oil  directly  to  the  Midwest,  a  region 
wliich  Is  perennially  fuel-poor  and  more  de- 
pendent on  oU  from  those  "insecure  foreign 
sources"  than  the  well-fueled  West  Coast. 
Tliat  Is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  have 
substantial  weight. 

So  far,  the  pipeline  fight  has  been  a  tejrt- 
l)ook  example  of  how  not  to  resolve  such  a 
complex  question.  This  week  Sens.  Walter 
Mondale  (D-Minn.)  and  Birch  Bayh  (D- 
Ind.)  are  offering  the  Senate  a  way  to  ob- 
tain some  real  perspective  and  arrive  at  a 
firm  decision  at  a  definite  time,  the  Mon- 
dale-Bayh amendment  would  (1)  direct  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  conduct  serious  negotia- 
tions with  the  Canadian  government  and  re- 
port to  Congre.ss  within  eight  months,  (2) 
authorize  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  make  a  comprehensive  11 -month  review  of 
both  pipeline  alternatives,  and  (3)  provide 
for  a  congressional  decision  within  90  days 
after  the  completion  of  both  studies.  This 
Is  how  the  issue  should  have  been  handled 
from  the  start.  As  Secretary  Morton  wrote. 
"Open-ended   delays   make   for   open-ended 
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difficulties."  That  was  not  Intended  as  &n 
argument  for  the  Mondale-Bayti  amend- 
ment, but  It  Is  an  excellent  reason  why  the 
amendment  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
commented  elsewhere  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  on  the  merits  of  a  trans- Alaska 
pipeline  as  opposed  to  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  route.  At  this  point,  I  will  not 
dwell  extensively  on  these  policy  issues 
except  as  they  directly  relate  to  amend- 
ment No.  240  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale)  and  sev- 
eral other  Senators. 

Amendment  No.  240  would  provide  for 
an  11 -month  study  of  both  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  route  and  a  Canadian  al- 
ternative route.  This  study  would  be  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences subsequent  to  such  route  being  des- 
ignated by  the  Canadian  Government  or, 
if  no  such  designation  of  a  preferred 
route  takes  place  within  60  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment,  by  the  desig- 
nation of  such  a  route  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  authorized  to  des- 
ginate  such  a  route  if  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment does  not  do  so  within  the  time 
limit. 

Within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
study,  the  House  and  Senate  Interior 
Committees  are  required  to  report  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  each  House  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  grant  a  right- 
of-way  along  one  of  the  routes.  The 
amendment  requires  that  legislation  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
grant  a  right-of-way  must  be  passed  no 
later  than  90  days  after  receipt  of  the 
study. 

Section  201  of  the  amendment  states 
that  the  legal  controversy  involving  a 
trans-Canadian  alternative  "poses  the 
threat  of  continued  litigation  that  could 
significantly  postpone  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  delivery  system  for  North 
Slope  oil  and  it  is  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress to  avoid  the  uncertainties  of  con- 
tinued litigation  and  to  facilitate  the  de- 
livery of  North  Slope  oil  resources  in  the 
manner  that  will  best  serve  the  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  national  security 
needs  of  the  Nation."  This  statement  is 
premised  on  a  faulty  postulate — that 
such  a  study  followed  by  congressional 
action  would  necessarily  obviate  the  pos- 
sibility of  continued  litigation. 

Even  if  S.  1081  as  amended  by  the 
Mondale  amendment  were  passed.  Con- 
gress would  still  be  required  to  enact 
legislation  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  the 
necessary  right-of-way.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee that  such  legislation  would  be 
forthcoming.  We  cannot  bind  this  or  any 
future  Congress  to  legislate.  Much  as  we 
all  would  like  to  resolve  this  thorny  con- 
flict as  rapidly  as  possible,  I  doubt  there 
are  many  Members  of  either  body  who 
would  be  willing  now  to  agree  in  advance 
to  any  possible  legislation  that  m.ight 
be  forthcoming  eventually.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  will  do. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  either  the 
House  or  Senate  Interior  Committee 
would  be  able  to  agree  on  legislation. 
Even  if  appropriate  legislation  were  ul- 
timately reported  to  the  floor,  no  time 
deadline  can  be  predicted. 
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It  would  be  also  unconstitutional  to  re- 
quire that  any  legislation  be  signed  by 
the  President.  It  would  of  course  be  likely 
that  the  President,  too,  would  favor  the 
speedy  resolution  of  this  problem.  But  I 
am  sure  that  he  could  not  agree  in  ad- 
vance to  do  so  on  a  blanket  basis  such  as 
this  amendment  assumes. 

Authorization  of  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  would  create  a  serious  possibility 
of  litigation  in  Canada.  There  are  in 
Canada,  as  in  this  country,  many  en- 
vironmental groups.  A  number  of  groups 
in  both  countries  view  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion as  one  that  must  be  resolved  in 
courts  of  law. 

In  Canada,  as  in  this  country,  there 
are  other  groups  which,  although  not 
principally  concerned  with  the  environ- 
ment, are  also  likely  to  voice  opposition 
to  a  trans-Canada  pipeline.  Some  groups 
of  this  type  fear  entangling  foreign  al- 
liances, even  with  this  country.  These 
groups  believe  it  is  not  in  Canada's  best 
interest  to  tie  itself  to  the  energy  needs 
of  a  country  in  a  much  more  difficult  po- 
sition than  Canada— the  United  States. 
This  is  a  policy  question  internal  to  Can- 
ada, and  one  that  neither  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress nor  any  other  body  external  to 
Canada  can  decide.  A  major  defect  of 
the  Mondale  amendment  is  that  it  Is 
premised  on  the  v  illingness  of  Canada 
to  accept  a  proposal  for  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  transporting  oil  from  one  State 
of  the  United  States  across  Canada  to 
another  State  of  the  United  States. 

The  claims  of  Canadian  natives  may 
also  force  them  to  block  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline.  This  has  already  been  discussed, 
and  I  will  not  dwell  on  it  further.  The 
point  has  been  made. 

The  presence  of  groups  such  as  these, 
as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  Territorial 
Lands  Act  and  restrictive  guidelines  for 
northern  pipelines  which  the  Canadian 
Government  has  issued — see  the  <  May  2, 
1973  hearings,  statement  of  D.  Waldon, 
president  of  Inter-Provincial  Pipeline 
Research,  Ltd.,  at  page  247)— suggest 
rather  strongly  that  the  possibility  of 
litigation  in  Canada  on  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  is  a  real  one  and  one  with  which 
the  U.S.  Congress  should  deal  in  con- 
sidering this  amendment  and  S.  1081 
generally. 

This  amendment  is  also  premised  on 
the  assumption  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  could  accomplish  in  11 
months  what  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  taken  175-man-years  to  ac- 
complish. The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  already  assembled  a  staff  of 
experts  and  has  considerable  experience 
in  this  area.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  does  not.  It  has  neither  the  staff 
nor  the  expertise  to  complete  this  proj- 
ect. This  amendment  would  result  in 
one  of  two  things  occurring:  it  would 
either  first,  introduce  additional  delay 
requiring  Congress  to  extend  the  study, 
were  a  quality  study  desired;  or  second, 
require  Congress  to  settle  for  an  inade- 
quately prepared  study. 

Moreover,  not  even  the  brief  time 
period  permitted  for  the  study  could  be 
fully  utilized  for  the  study  of  a  Canadian 
route:  the  study  groups  would  first  have 
to  be  organized,  the  available  expertise 
would  have  to  be  marshaled,  and.  once 


assembled,  the  group,  or  groups,  would 
have  to  be  apprised  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  study  and  presumably,  of  the 
data  obtained  and  conclusions  reached 
in  prior  studies.  It  would  be  impossible 
in  the  time  allotted  to  match  the  man- 
years  of  study,  the  8  days  of  public  hear- 
ings in  Washington  and  Alaska,  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  heard — 207— and  the 
evidence  gathered — 10  volumes  of  trans- 
script,  15  volumes  of  exhibits,  and  12 
volumes  of  supplemental  testimony. 

To  revise  the  draft  statement  and  com- 
pile a  detailed  final  environmental  im- 
pact statement,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  established  several  task  forces. 
Among  these  was  task  force  C,  which 
studied  possible  alternative  pipeline 
routes,  and  was  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Further  advice  and  guidance  came  from 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  from  the  Inter- 
agency Federal  Task  Force  on  AJaskan 
Oil  Development  which  included  repre- 
sentation from  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense; Transportation;  Commerce: 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  as  well 
as  from  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Environmental  Pi-otection 
Agency,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. This  task  force  set  up  a  technical 
advisory  board,  which  provided  scien- 
tific and  engineering  analysis  essential 
for  the  preparation  of  a  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  The  board  ex- 
amined the  project  description,  reviewed 
and  evaluated  original  and  supplemental 
material,  and  conducted  independent 
studies. 

The  agencies  and  departments  repre- 
sented on  the  task  force  which  prepared 
the  original  material  for  the  section  on 
energy  and  policy  alternatives  in  volume 
5  of  the  final  environmental  impact 
statement  were  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior, Transportation,  Defense,  and 
Commerce,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  m  ac- 
cord with  the  mandates  of  NEPA,  ex- 
amined alternatives  to  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  system.  These  in- 
cluded different  pipehne  routes  within 
Alaska,  pipeline  routes  through  Canada, 
and  different  modes  of  transportation, 
including  air  and  raU. 

The  assertions  upon  which  amend- 
ment No.  240  is  based  obscm-e  the  fact 
that  a  detailed  consideration  of  such  al- 
ternatives was  actually  made.  In  fact, 
volume  5  of  the  impact  statement  is 
devoted  solely  to  such  alternatives.  Fac- 
tors such  as  drainage,  vegetation,  sur- 
ficial  deposits,  bedrock,  topography,  ice 
scour,  bottom  deposits,  permafrost,  seis- 
micity,  climate,  currents,  fishery  re- 
sources, wildlife  resources,  and  poten- 
tial environmental  impact  during  both 
construction  and  operation  were  consid- 
ered with  regard  to  corridors  extending 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Kay  Point.  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  to  Fort  McPherson— coastal 
route — Prudhoe   Bay   to   Fort   McPher- 
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son — inland  route — Fort  McPherson  to 
Edmonton,  and  Big  Delta  to  Edmonton. 
It  would  be  extremely  unrealistic  to  pre- 
sume this  amendment  could  provide  the 
adequate  consideration  needed  to  reex- 
amine all  of  these  factors,  particularly 
when  we  cannot  even  tell  what  route  the 
Canadian  oil  pipeline  would  take. 

Section  203  of  the  amendment  author- 
izes and  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  utilizing  the  devices  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  appropriate  Canadian 
offici-tls  and  to  ascertain  within  60  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  the  willing- 
ness of  Canada  to  receive  applications  for 
the  construction  of  a  corridor  and  to 
determine  the  route  which  would  be  pre- 
ferred by  Canada.  The  State  Department 
recently  told  the  Senate  and  House  In- 
terior Committees  that  Canada  is  still 
not  prepared  to  negotiate  with  the 
United  States  on  this  matter.  In  May 
1972  the  Canadian  Ministry  for  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources  reported  that  the 
Canadian  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared by  the  end  of  1972  to  examine 
applications  for  pipeline  construction. 
Canada  now  indicates  that  it  will  not  be 
ready  to  examine  such  applications  until 
the  end  of  this  year,  1973.  It  is  likely 
that  that  date  may  be  subject  to  even 
further  revision.  It  is,  I  suggest,  highly 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  this  provi- 
sion, section  203,  which  goes  on  the 
premise  that  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  a  preferred  route  within  60  days  would 
be  possible. 

Even  assuming  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadians  to  designate  a  pre- 
ferred route,  there  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient studies  made  in  Canada  upon 
which  an  intelligent  designation  by  that 
government  could  be  based.  Section  203 
(b)  provides  that  if  "no  preferred  Ca- 
nadian route  is  determined"  within  the 
60-day  period  under  subsection  (a) .  then 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  will 
designate  such  a  route.  Here,  too,  the 
lack  of  study,  with  regard  to  specific 
route  designation,  makes  an  Intelligent 
designation  impossible.  Of  course  if  a 
route  is  selected  before  the  study  occurs, 
it  is  highly  likely  that  the  study  will  just 
become  a  justification  for  such  a  quick 
decision  to  meet  the  time  deadline  of  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  is  based  in  four  rea- 
sonings why  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  is 
wise: 

First.  A  Canadian  route  would  deliver 
the  bulk  of  the  North  Slope  oil  resources 
where  they  are  needed  most — in  the  area 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 

Second.  A  Canadian  route  would  de- 
liver these  resources  over  an  environ- 
mentally sounder  route  than  would  an 
Alaskan  pipeline  route ; 

Third.  Costs  to  consumers  for  oil  in 
the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States  would  be  substantially  reduced 
by  a  Canadian  route ;  and 

Fourth.  The  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  would  be  aided 
by  a  Canadian  route. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  these  points 
in  order: 

First.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
indicates  that  the  Midwest — PAD  H— 
deficit,  after  imports  from  Canada  and 
other  Western  Hemisphere  sources,  could 


be  as  low  as  500,000  barrels  per  day  in 
1980  compared  with  1.5  million  barrels 
per  day  on  the  west  coast — PAD  V. 
Even  more  critical  possibly  is  the  gas 
shortage  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  will  be  eased  considerably  by  con- 
struction of  a  gas  pipeline  from  the 
Arctic.  Such  a  gas  line  would  be  delayed 
by  3  to  5  years,  and  possibly  longer,  if 
the  oil  pipeline  route  runs  through  Can- 
ada. 

Second.  A  trans-Canada  pipeline  route 
is  not  environmentally  superior.  The 
1,700-mile  segment  to  Edmonton,  which 
is  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  route,  will  double  the 
disturbances  of  wildlife,  wilderness  area 
and  surface  ecologj'.  It  will  cross  twice 
as  many  miles  of  permafrost  and  four 
times  as  many  major  rivers  and  cross- 
drainage  systems.  Greater  seismic  activ- 
ity in  Alaska  can  be  neutralized  by  de- 
sign features. 

Third.  The  cost  of  oil  east  of  the 
Rockies  would  not  be  reduced  by  the 
construction  of  a  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line instead  of  a  trans-Alaska  line.  The 
cost  of  oil  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  is  a 
sum  of  the  landed  cost  in  the  U.S.  gulf 
plus  transportation  up  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  With  the  United  States  heavily 
dependent  upon  Midwest  imports,  the 
ocean  freight  cost  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
is  roughly  the  same  for  a  given  size  ship, 
to  the  U.S.  gulf  ports  as  it  is  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  California  or  to  the  east 
coast.  Therefore,  the  only  way  that  Mid- 
west costs  would  be  lowered,  would  be  if 
the  delivered  cost  to  Chicago  by  a  trans- 
Canada  route  were  less  than  the  cost  of 
Mideast  oil  to  the  U.S.  gulf  plus  trans- 
portation cost  to  the  Midwest  refineries. 

In  fact,  the  estimated  capital  and  op- 
erating cost  of  a  trans-Canada  system 
to  Chicago  are  estimated  to  be  about 
37  cents  per  barrel  higher  than  delivery 
costs  to  Los  Angeles.  In  other  words,  this 
is  equivalent  to  some  37  cents  per  barrel 
higher  costs  than  shipment  to  the  U.S. 
gulf.  The  present  pipeline  costs  from  the 
U.S.  gulf  to  Chicago  averages  about  30 
cents  per  barrel. 

Thus,  if  anything,  the  delivery  of 
Alaskan  oil  via  Canada  would  tend  to 
raise  costs  compared  with  importing  it 
to  the  United  States  gulf  and  trans- 
porting it  from  there  by  pipeline  to 
Chicago. 

Fourth.  The  national  security  interest 
of  this  coimtrj-  will  be  greatly  jeopard- 
ized if  a  Canadian  pipeline  must  be 
constructed  rather  than  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control  in  1970  stated  that  de- 
pendence on  the  Middle  East  for  more 
than  10  percent  of  U.S.  needs  would  be 
dangerous.  Oil  dependence  has  presently 
exceeded  this  level  and  will  increase. 

It  would  take  at  least  4  years  longer 
for  a  Canadian  pipeline  to  be  opera- 
tional than  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Tliis 
additional  delay  will  greatly  imperil  our 
national  security. 

To  sum  up.  amendment  No.  240  intro- 
duces needless  delay  in  the  production  of 
North  Slope  oil  and  gas.  It  creates  the 
possibility  of  even  further  delay  due  to 
litigation  in  Canada.  It  ignores  the  in- 
ability  to   select   a   Canadian   corridor 


based  upon  the  information  presently 
available.  It  ignores  the  stalemate  in 
United  States-Canadian  discussions.  As 
I  have  indicated,  its  underlying  prem- 
ise— the  superiority  of  a  Canadian 
pipeline — is  incorrect. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  Canadians 
would  require  51 -percent  ownership 
This  would  be  true  of  any  oil  pipeline 
or  any  gas  pipeline  crossing  Canada 
Only  recently  Mr.  Verne  L.  Horte.  the 
president  of  Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Study 
Ltd.,  the  consortium  which  will  soon 
apply  for  a  permit  to  build  a  trans- 
Canada  gas  pipeline,  stated  this  require- 
ment at  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  pipe- 
line contractors.  He  indicated  that  51- 
percent  Canadian  ownership  is  a  mini- 
mum expectation  and  further  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Canadian  Government 
would  grant  a  permit  under  any  lesser 
conditions. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Ivan,  the  president  of 
the  Pipeline  Contractors  Association  of 
Canada,  mentioned  a  number  of  serious 
problems  such  a  pipeline  is  likely  to  en- 
counter. At  a  recent  press  conference 
he  indicated: 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  will  be  to  find 
a  ditcher  that  will  stay  in  one  piece  and  give 
you  a  continuous  high  production. 

He  indicated  that  such  a  ditcher 
would  cost  $300,000  to  $400,000.  "And  it 
would  have  to  work  entiiely  in  perma- 
frost, like  digging  in  cement,  all  the 
way,"  he  added.  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  would  be  three  times  as  long  as 
the  Alaskan  route.  The  construction 
obstacles  pose  a  serious  problem.  He  also 
indicated  that  Canada  has  not  enough 
large  "spreads" — heavy  construction 
firms — to  meet  the  requirements  of  at 
least  10  such  "spreads"  for  the  major 
construction.  At  least  600  men  would 
be  required  at  a  cost  of  up  to  $75,000 
daily.  He  indicated  that  at  least  3  of  the 
10  spreads  would  have  to  come  from 
outside  Canada,  possibly  from  the 
United  States. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
from  The  Province  on  Friday,  April 
13,  1973,  at  page  22  which  discusses 
Mr.  Ivans  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It's  Like  Digcinc  Cement 
Problems  of  personnel  and  equipment  are 
going  to  cause  great  concern  to  construction 
companies  working  on  the  Mackenzie  VaUey 
pipeline  In  the  opinion  of  Charles  T.  Ivan, 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  Pipe  Line 
Contractors  Association  of  Canada.  Ivan  was 
named  to  office  here  Thursday  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association. 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  will  be  to 
find  a  ditcher  that  will  stay  In  one  piece  and 
give  you  continuous  high  production."  he 
said  at  a  press  conference.  Such  a  ditcher 
will  cost  $300,000  to  S400.000  and  wUl  be 
obliged  to  work  a  nine-foot-deep  cut  on  a 
trench  six  feet  wide. 

"And  it  win  have  to  work  entirely  in  f>emia- 
frost.  like  digging  In  cement,  all  the  way," 
Ivan  added. 

(In  Calgary  It  was  announced  that  three 
giant  ditchers  are  being  tested  near  Fort 
Churchill.  Man.,  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  In  the  Mackenzie  region,  by  Ca- 
nadian Arctic  Gas  Study  Ltd.  Initial  tests 
are  costing  about  8150.000) . 
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Ivan  also  said  that  Canada  lacks  enough 
large  "spreads",  heavy  construction  firms, 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  at  least  10  for 
main  construction.  He  predicted  that  as 
many  as  600  men,  with  a  dally  payroll  of  up 
to  $75,000,  will  be  required  for  each  spread, 
which  means  beefing  up  existing  spreads 
and  finding  at  least  three  others  elsewhere, 
possibly  In  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

Ivan  said  that  Caterpillar  Traction  Corp. 
which  Is  expected  to  provide  the  mammoth 
machines  required  for  the  Job.  will  not  be 
taking  orders  until  the  end  of  this  year. 
Each  spread  will  require  about  40  tractors 
for  what  will  be  the  greatest  plpe-lajing  Job 
ever  attempted. 

The  difficulty  with  equipment  supply  and 
manpower  will  be  accentuated  by  the  ob- 
vious need  to  maintain  annual  construction 
quotas  of  distributor  lines.  In  fact,  Ivan 
added,  It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  program  to  be  stepped  up  to  handle  the 
new   flow   from   the   Mackenzie   line. 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  line,  he  emphasized, 
will  call  for  unusual  qualities  of  leadership 
in  the  work  gangs  and  an  unusual  effort  by 
management  and  trade  unions  to  see  there 
are  no  Interruptions,  particularly  In  the  four 
months  of  winter  work  on  the  permafrost 
above  the  60th  parallel. 

The  new  president  said  he  and  his  execu- 
tive are  conscious  of  the  problems  of  en- 
vironment but  he  believes  the  line  can  be 
designed  and  Installed  with  little  major 
dlsturbnnce  to  animal  life  and  the  ecology. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  other  aspect — 
the  Canadian  policy  limiting  oil  and  gas 
exports  to  the  United  States.  This  policy 
poses  a  real  problem  for  the  United 
States,  but  may  in  fact  be  "based  on 
misdirected  emotions  rather  than  facts" 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  G.  M.  MacNabb.  As- 
sistant Deputy  Minister  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Mines,  and  Resources  Depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Government.  Can- 
ada now  is  severely  limiting  its  exports 
to  this  country,  when,  as  Mr.  McNabb 
recently  indicated: 

The  net  export  of  8  billion  kilowatt  hours 
(of  electricity)  was  3.3  percent  of  all  Ca- 
nadian generations  and  represented  less  than 
one  half  of  one  percent  of  United  States 
consumption. 

But  even  he  indicated  that  Canada 
should  'approach  trade  negotiations  as 
hardnosed  businessmen." 

These  then  are  still  other  reasons  why 
I  believe  it  is  most  important  that  the 
Senate  reject  amendment  No.  240. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Mon- 
dale  amendment  No.  240  to  S.  1081  should 
be  opposed  for  the  following  reasons  as 
it: 

First.  Would  delay  commencement  of 
construction  of  Alaskan  pipeline  for  well 
over  a  year  and  conceivably  longer,  and 
would  delay  commencement  of  a  Ca- 
nadian pipeline  for  7  to  10  years. 

Second.  Would  result  in  increased  im- 
ports of  Middle  Eastern  crude  oil  into 
the  United  States  with  consequent  ad- 
verse impact  on  balance  of  payments  and 
jeopardy  to  national  security. 

Third.  Would  tie  hands  of  President 
regarding  ongoing  negotiations  with 
allies  regarding  petroleum  sharing  ar- 
rangements in  event  of  international 
crisis.  Under  Secretary  of  State  William 
J.  Casey  wrote  to  Senators  Jackson  and 
Fannin  opposing  Mondale  amendment 
generally  and  its  export  prohibition  pro- 
visions specifically. 

Fourth.  Would  restrict  resolution  of 


North  Slope  crude  transport  issue  to 
either  a  trans-Canadian  or  a  trans- 
Alaskan  route  rather  than  permit  nego- 
tiations with  Canada  for  a  second  pipe- 
line system  as  provided  for  in  the 
reported  bill. 

Fifth.  Could  risk  U.S.  dependence  on 
Canadian  Government  with  attendant 
national  security  problems  such  as  in- 
creased curtailment  of  Canadian  crude 
to  U.S.  markets  and  the  imposition  of 
other  terms  and  conditions  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  Canadian  route  more  eco- 
nomically favorable  to  Canada  than  the 
United  States.  For  example,  the  Ca- 
nadians insist  upon  51  percent  Canadian 
Government  ownership  of  a  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline. 

Sixth.  Would  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  more 
money  for  1  year's  study.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment costs  to  date  of  trans-Alaskan 
study  and  related  expenses  exceed  $7 
million. 

Seventh.  If  Canadian  route  would  be 
adopted  it  would  result  in  export  of  dol- 
lars to  Canada  for  construction  of 
Canadian  pipeline  and  other  expenses 
with  consequent  loss  of  U.S.  jobs,  includ- 
ing those  of  Alaskan  natives. 

Eighth.  Would  prohibit  Alaskan  na- 
tives and  State  of  Alaska  from  receiving 
royalties  from  production  of  North  Slope 
crude  for  at  least  an  additional  year. 

Ninth.  Construction  of  a  Canadian 
route  would  be  more  expensive,  more  en- 
vironmentally damaging,  and  take  7  to 
10  years  longer  than  an  Alaskan  route. 

Tenth.  Canadian  environmentalists 
are  opposed  to  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  on  its  face, 
Amendment  240.  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment, might  appear  to  have  a  rational 
basis:  proponents  of  the  amendment 
have  urged  that  the  amendment  would 
provide  the  Congress  "all  the  relevant 
facts  before  we  make  a  major  decision 
affecting  national  energy  policy." — see 
"Alaska  Pipeline  Fact  Sheet,"  oflSce  of 
Senator  Birch  Bayh.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  the  study  which  amendment 
240  would  require — an  11-month  study 
conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — is  nothing  more  than  window 
dres.sing  and  the  sole  rationale  underly- 
ing this  Amendment  is  that  of  prevent- 
ing or,  at  least,  delaying  as  long  as  pos- 
sible the  production  by  means  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  of  much  needed 
North  Slope  oil.  This  also  would  have 
the  effect  of  delaying  the  production  and 
delivery  of  North  Slope  gas.  Several  addi- 
tional arguments  against  the  Mondale 
amendment  are  contained  in  letters  writ- 
ten to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these  let- 
ters appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Departmemt  of  the  Interior. 

Office  op  the  Secretary. 
Washfngton.   DC.   July   5.    1973. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  I  understand  that 
early  In  the  week  of  July  9  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  RIght-Of-Way  bill  recently  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  S.  1081.  I  also  understand  that 
Senator  Mondale  and  others  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  prevent  issuance  of  a  permit 


for  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  until  the  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  specifically  authoriz- 
ing a  pipeline  from  Northern  Alaska.  The 
amendment  envisions  that  Congress  will  not 
act  until  the  Secretary  of  State  conducts 
negotiations  with  the  government  of  Canada 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  Trans- 
Canada  pipeline  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  conducts  an  eleven-month  study 
of  this  subject. 

This  legislation  can  materially  affect  our 
energy  supply  picture,  the  strength  of  our 
dollar,  our  foreign  relations  and  the  strength 
of  our  bargaining  position,  vls-a-vls  the  oil 
producing  countries  In  the  Middle  East.  Re- 
cent events  In  Lybla,  and  the  expressed  will- 
iiiguess  of  some  Middle  East  countries  to  uti- 
lize their  oil  exports  for  political  purposes, 
require  all  of  us  to  give  this  matter  our  most 
careful  attention.  I  want  to  explain  why  I 
support  S.  1081  and  oppose  any  amendment 
that  win  delay  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

It  Is  clear,  and  no  one  disputes  that  fol- 
lowing the  recent  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
In  the  Pipeline  Case,  new  legislation  is  re- 
quired before  I  can  authorize  construction  of 
any  new,  large  oil  or  gas  pipeline  across  any 
public  land  In  the  United  States.  Large  pipe- 
lines simply  cannot  be  built  within  a  right- 
of-way  no  greater  than  25  feet  on  both  sides 
of  the  pipe. 

While  I  have  not  favored  every  provision 
of  S.  1081,  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  con- 
structive legislation  that  will  give  me  the 
necessary  authority  to  permit  construction  of 
large  pipelines  that  are  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomy. 

Under  S.  1081,  I  could  promptly  authorize 
cDnstructlon  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline; 
and  I  have  expressed  my  Intention  to  do  so 
for  three  basic  reasons :  (1 )  our  national  In- 
terest requires  the  earliest  possible  delivery 
of  North  Slope  oil  to  the  "Lower  48,"  (2)  the 
only  feasible  alternative  delivery  system  Is 
a  pipeline  across  Canada,  and  It  would  in- 
volve at  least  a  3-5  year  delay  In  delivery  of 
oil  to  the  lower  48;  and  (3)  a  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  and  tanker  delivery  system  can  be 
built  and  operated  under  safeguards  that 
will  protect  the  environment  and  wildlife 
of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I,  and  Administration  spokesmen  from  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Treasury,  have 
explained  these  points  and  others  in  detail 
during  numerous  appearances  before  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  and  in  my  letter  of 
April  4,  1973,  to  every  member  of  Congress. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  now  to  repeat  the  de- 
tailed points  I  have  made.  Rather,  I  want 
to  address  specifically  the  three  major  argu- 
ments being  made  by  those  who  favor  amend- 
ment of  S.  1081  to  deny  me  authority  to  Is- 
sue a  permit  for  the  Alaska  pipeline  and  re- 
quire an  eleven-month  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Those  arguments  are 
(1)  that  our  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment did  not  adequately  treat  the  Canadian 
alternative,  (2)  that  neither  I  nor  anyone 
else  in  the  executive  branch  has  seriously 
assessed  the  practical  and  jKilltlcal  prospects 
for  a  Canada  pipeline;  and  (3)  that  after  an 
eleven-month  study  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  the  Congress  will  be  able 
to  promptly  approve  either  an  Alaskan  or 
Canadian  pipeline  with  no  overall  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  oil  to  the  lower  48  States. 

The  Impact  statement  on  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  contains  approximately  150  pages 
of  discussion  of  possible  Trans-Canada  pipe- 
line routes.  This  extensive  and  detailed  treat- 
ment is  the  result  of  Inter-disclplinary 
studies  and  official  and  unofficial  exchanges 
with  Canadians  that  extended  over  a  period 
of  at  least  a  year  and  a  half.  I  personally 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  careful  attention 
to  the  environmental  problems  presented  by 
the  Alaska  pipeline,  with  Its  marine  leg. 
and  those  that  would  be  encountered  in 
Canada. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  environmental 
costs  and  risks  of  a  Canada  pipeline  would 
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be  as  great  as  those  of  an  Alaska  line,  and 
that  the  Alaska  system  will  be  safely  built 
and  operated  under  the  stipulations  I  will 
Impose  in  our  permit. 

Even  more  importantly,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  feasibility  and  prospects  of 
building  a  line  through  Canada  have  received 
my  most  careful  attention  and  the  atten- 
tion of  all  concerned  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. I  have  discussed  these  matters 
with  the  President  and  with  Secretary  Rogers. 
We  are  all  convinced  that  we  should  not 
delay  the  Alaska  pipeline  to  consider  further 
the  feasibility  of  a  Canada  pipeline.  For  more 
than  three  years  the  Canadian  Government 
has  taken  the  position  that  it  Is  not  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  the  matter  of  pipelines  from  the 
Arctic.  By  letter  of  June  22.  1973,  to  Senator 
Jackson,  the  State  Department  reported  the 
Administration's  assessment  as  follows: 

'. . .  the  Departments  of  State  and  Interior 
are  convinced  that  there  is  no  Canadian  al- 
ternative to  the  proposed  Alaskan  pipeline 
at  this  time.  Even  If  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment should  move  expeditiously  to  approve 
such  a  pipeline,  which  is  unlikely,  an  Alaskan 
pipeline  could  be  In  operation"  at  least  3-5 
years,  and  perhaps  7-10  years  earlier  than  a 
Canadian  pipeline. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  recent  Canadian 
actions  limiting  exports  to  the  United  States 
of  petroletim  and  petroleum  products  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  future  Canadian  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Arctic  pipelines.  However,  they  do 
emphasize  Canadian  determinatldk  to  fol- 
low policies  which  will  husband  Canadian 
resources  to  the  maximum  extent  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  Canadian  needs  projected 
well  Into  the  future.  This  attitude  and  re- 
cent remarks  by  Canadian  officials  give  no 
cause  to  change  our  view  that  the  Canadian 
Government  has  no  strong  current  Interest 
In  the  construction  of  a  Mackenzie  Valley 
oil  pipeline  .  .  ." 

Between  May  1969  and  March  1972,  an 
Inter-agency  task  force  devoted  many  thou- 
sand man-hours,  including  8  days  of  public 
hearings,  to  studies  that  finally  produced 
a  6  volume  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
and  a  3  volume  Economic  and  Security 
Analysis  of  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline 
and  Its  alternatives.  The  work  was  done  by 
experts  with  many  years  of  relevant  experi- 
ence. The  product  Is  objective  and  compre- 
hensive. It  has  been  available  for  public 
scrutiny  and  debate  since  March  1972.  I  am 
convinced  that  an  eleven-month  effort  bv  the 
Academy  will  not  add  materially  to  the  In- 
formation or  analyses  bearing  on  the  United 
States  Government's  decision  to  grant  per- 
mission for  an  Alaska  pipeline  or  to  denv 
such  permi.^slon  and  pursue  a  Canadian  al- 
ternative. I  suspect  that  even  If  Congress 
should  later  approve  the  Alaska  line  the 
delay  involved  will  extend  well  bevond  a  vear 
because  the  Academy's  study  will  require 
more  than  eleven  months  and  the  companies 
will  have  to  re-mobilize  for  construction. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  our  Midwest  and  East  Coast 
with  adequate  supplies  of  energy  in  the 
years  ai-ead.  The  President  shares  this  con- 
cern. But  we  are  convinced  that  our  increas- 
ing demand  for  petroleum  presents  serious 
national  Issues  that  transcend  reelonal  In- 
terests, and  that  It  Is  In  the  Nation's  Interest 
to  Increase  our  domestic  resource  base  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  hope  and  expect  that 
Canada  will  agree  to  construction  of  a  gas 
line  from  •  *  •  . 

Under  Secretary  of  State 

FOR  Economic  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC,  July  9.  1973. 
Hon.  Pattl  J.  Fannin, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  I  would  like  once 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  serious  prob- 


lems which  would  be  created  by  prohibition 
of  oil  exports  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 
I  am  especially  concerned  about  section  207B 
of  amendment  240  (the  Mondale  amend- 
ment) toS.  1081. 

This  provision  would  require  a  Presiden- 
tial finding  that  the  failure  to  export  oil 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  would  pre- 
sent an  Imminent  threat  to  the  national 
security,  and  the  authority  for  such  a  find- 
ing would  lapse  after  60  days  unless  its  con- 
tinuation was  expressly  approved  by  the 
Congress.  Such  a  procedure,  in  my  view, 
would  be  completely  vmworkable,  would 
threaten  the  possibility  of  establishing  co- 
operative arrangements  with  other  major 
consuming  nations  and  would  thus  work 
against  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

In  his  statement  on  energy  of  June  29,  the 
President  indicated  that  the  Department  of 
State  Is  consulting  with  the  major  oil  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  nations  to  develop 
cooperative  arrangements  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  stable  sources  of  oil  to  meet  the 
world's  growing  energy  demand  require- 
ments. An  Important  proposal  currently 
under  discussion  Ui  the  OECD  is  an  emer- 
gency sharing  arrangement  among  major 
consuming  countries  to  meet  curtailments  of 
supply  Interruption.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  arrangement,  consuming  nations  could  be 
at  the  mercy  of  oil  producers  who  might  for 
various  reasons  curtail  shipments. 

The  enactment  of  a  provision  like  section 
207B  would  tie  the  hands  of  our  negotiators 
and  severely  weaken  the  U.S.  position  in  in- 
ternational negotiations.  Rather  than  pro- 
tecting the  national  security,  as  Is  Implied 
in  the  language  of  section  207B,  It  would, 
on  the  contrary,  threaten  our  securltv  In- 
terests by  limiting  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing international  arrangements  to  meet 
supply  contingencies. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  In  my  testimony  be- 
fore your  Committee,  the  President  already 
has  adequate  legal  authority  under  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  to  limit  or  to  pro- 
hibit exports  of  oil  from  the  U.S.  should  this 
be  necessary  for  reasons  of  short  supply  or 
for  national  security.  I  very  much  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  not  enact  burdensome  or  un- 
workable amendments  which  will  hamper 
the  Government's  ability  to  deal  with  the 
already  complicated  task  of  assuring  the  na- 
tion's energy  supply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Caset. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
present  six  arguments  in  some  detail  re- 
garding why  the  Mondale  amendment 
is  highly  undesirable. 

1.    STUDY    PROPOSED    WOULD    BE   INADEQUATE 

The  timeframe  within  which  the  study 
in  amendment  240  is  to  take  place  is  not 
suggestive  of  a  thoughtful  decisionmak- 
ing process.  It  is  anomalous  that  many 
of  those  who  favor  enactment  of  ihii 
amendment,  on  the  basis  of  providing 
Congress  with  all  relevant  information, 
have  also  urged  that  the  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  fails  to  con- 
sider adequately  a  Canadian  alternative 
to  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  The  en- 
\ironmental  impact  statement  required  a 
175  man-year  study  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  other  agencies.  Task 
Force  C  which  studied  possible  alterna- 
tive pipeline  routes  was  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  GcoloRical  Sur- 
vey, the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
arrment.  The  State  of  .Aln'^ka  and  the 
iiMiTacencv  Federal  Ta.^^k  Force  on  Ala';- 
kau  Oil  Deve]n;-ment  aLso  aided  in  the 
preparation  of  the  statement.  The  latter 


task  force  included  repiesentatives  from 
the  Departments  of  Defense.  Transpor- 
tation, Commerce,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  as  well  as  from  the  OflBce 
of  Science  and  Technology,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  The  task 
force  which  prepared  the  original  ma- 
terial in  the  section  on  energj'  and  policy 
alternatives  included  representatives 
from  the  Federal  Power  Conimi.^sion.  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Prejmredness.  and 
the  Atomic  Energj-  Commission,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Departments  of  Interior, 
Transportation.  Defense,  and  Commerce. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
tensive, interdisciplinary  ftudy  which 
provided  the  basis  for  the  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  was  inadequate. 
The  individuals  who  conducted  the  study 
were  not  hapless  dupes  of  industr;.-  seek- 
ing solely  to  provide  an  after-tiic-fact 
justification  for  a  preordained  decision 
to  construct  a  pij^eline  from  the  North 
Slope  to  Valdez.  Rather.  the.«e  individ- 
uals were  sincere  professionals  relying 
heavily,  in  many  instances,  on  an  ex- 
pertise which  can  be  developed  only  after 
a  lifelong  involvement  in  a  zivvn  disci- 
pline. To  suggest  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  can  do  in  11  months 
what  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a'ld 
other  agencies  could  not  do  in  17.i  man- 
years,  is  to  gainsay  this  last  stated  prem- 
ise. 

Proponents  of  this  amendment  have 
said  that  "If  negotiations  with  Canada 
(provided  for  under  the  amendment) 
prove  unsuccessful  or  if  a  Canadian 
route  will  substantially  delav  delivery  of 
Alaskan  oil,  Congress  can  choose  a  trans- 
Alaska  route."  A  United  States-Canada 
a.?reement  cannot  be  negotiated  within 
the  timeframe  contemplated  by  the 
amendment:  adopting  a  Canadian  alter- 
native would  substantially  delay  delivery 
to  the  lower  48  of  Alaskan  oil  and  gas. 
Based  upon  the  two  criteria  stated  by 
proponents  of  amendment  240.  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  should  be  constructed. 

n.  A  tTNTTED  STATES-CANADA  AGREEMENT  CAN- 
NOT BE  REACHED  WITHIN  THE  'HMEFBAME 
CONTEMPLATED  BT   AMENDMENT  240 

The  State  Department  has  recently 
indicated  that  "negotiation  by  the  United 
States  of  a  pipeline  agreement  with 
Canada  does  not  appear  po.ssible  at  this 
time.  The  Canadian  government  has 
consistently  taken  the  i)osition  that  it  is 
not  prepared  to  negotiate  with  the  U.S. 
Government  on  the  matter  of  pipelines 
from  the  Arctic.  We  know  of  no  change 
in  this  position.  The  Canadian  Minister 
for  Energy.  Mines,  and  Resources  said  in 
May  1972,  that  the  Government  would  be 
ready  to  examine  application^  bv  com- 
mercial firms  for  pipeline  cor.'^tniction 
by  the  end  of  that  year.  The  Canadian 
Government  now  indicates  thrst  it  will 
not  be  ready  to  examine  applications 
until  the  end  of  this  year.  This  date 
couM  slip  further." — Letter  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  StPie.  Marshall  Wright 
to  Cliainnan  John  Melcher.  Jur.f  22, 
1973. 

Not  only  is  it  unduly  optimi.-^tic  from 
the  standpoint  of  diplomacy  to  e.xpect 
the  Canadian  GoveiTiment  to  designate 
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a  "preferred"  route  within  60  days  of 
enactment  of  the  amendment,  but  also, 
there  have  not  been  sufficient  studies 
made  upon  which  such  an  intelligent 
designation  could  be  based.  The  drafters 
of  the  amendment  foresaw  the  possibil- 
ity of  Canadian  refusal  or  inability  to 
designate  a  "preferred"  route  within  60 
days  and,  therefore,  provided  that  if  no 
such  designation  took  place  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  would  make  such  a 
designation.  An  intelligent  route  desig- 
nation by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences is  likewise  impossible. 

Nonetheless,  once  designated,  the 
route  becomes  the  much  sought  after 
Canadian  alternative.  It  Is  this  route 
which  then  becomes  the  focal  point  of 
the  11 -month  study.  As  brief  as  it  Is,  the 
study  provided  for  in  amendment  240 
only  takes  place  after  a  Canadian  route 
has  been  selected  and,  therefore,  can 
only  serve  as  an  after-the-fact  justifica- 
tion for  a  hasty  decision. 

UI.  PURSUING  A  CANADIAN  ALTERNATIVE  WILL 
SUBSTANTIALLY  DELAY  DELIVERY  OF  NORTH 
SLOPE    OIL   AND   CAS   TO  THE    LOWER    48 

It  would  take  at  least  6  years  longer 
to  complete  a  trans-Canada  pipeline 
than  it  would  to  complete  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  The  following  are  just 
a  few  of  the  steps  that  would  have  to  be 
completed  prior  to  construction  of  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline: 

First.  An  agreement  would  have  to  be 
negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  with  regard  to  construction 
and  operation.  The  difficulties  inherent 
in  reaching  such  an  agreement  have  been 
alluded  to  earlier. 

Second.  An  entity  to  obtain  financing, 
design,  build  and  operate  the  pipeline 
would  have  to  be  formed.  In  the  consor- 
tium developed  for  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  each  owner  company  owns  and 
operates  its  own  interest  in  the  pipeline. 
This  type  of  organization  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  Canadian  Government 
and,  a  single  pipeline  company — with  the 
majority  of  the  equity  Interest  being  held 
by  Canadians  and  its  management  being 
Canadian — would  be  required.  Conse- 
quently, the  pipeline  would  have  to  be 
financed  as  a  single  entity,  unlike  the 
trans-Alaska  pif)eline,  and  even  assum- 
ing that  80  percent  of  the  capital  of  the 
project  would  be  raised  by  the  issuance 
of  debentures,  over  $1  billion  would  still 
have  to  be  raised  in  the  Canadian  equity 
market.  This  amount  Is  equal  to  twice 
the  average  yearly  investment  by  Cana- 
dians in  all  equity  securities.  At  the  very 
least,  2  years  would  be  required  to  negoti- 
ate an  agreement  with  Canada,  to  form 
an  appropriate  entity  and  to  arrange  fi- 
nancing for  a  Canadian  pipeline. 

Third.  A  detailed  route  study  would 
have  to  be  made  and  technical  design 
data  compiled.  Nearly  4  years  have  been 
required  tor  the  route  analysis  and  the 
inilo-by-mile  design  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  A  Canadian  route  would  require 
at  least  as  muc>i  time,  and  probably  more 
time,  to  complete  the  analysis  and  design. 
Fourth.  A  detailed  project  description 
of  the  pipeline  itself  would  have  to  be 
prepared  for  submission  to  both  Cana- 
di.^.n  authorities  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Literior.  It  took  the  Alyeska 
Fipeliae  Service  Co.  3  years  to  file  a  sitis- 


factory  project  description  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Due  to  the  greater  length 
and  commensurate  complexity  of  a  Ca- 
nadian route,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  less  time  will  be  required  for  com- 
piling a  project  description  for  a  Ca- 
nadian pipeline,  particularly  when  faced 
with  the  problem  of  having  to  sati.sfy  the 
requirements  of  two  coimtries  instead  of 
one. 

Fifth.  An  application  would  have  to  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  rights-of-way  across  the  U.S.  public 
lands  and  this  Department  would  have 
to  prepare  an  environmental  impact 
statement.  Hopefully,  approval  from  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  North- 
ern Development  in  Canada  could  be 
sought  while  the  Interior  application  is 
pending.  If  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  r^nd  Northern  Development  ap- 
proves the  application  then  application 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  National 
Energy  Board,  and  public  hearings  held 
before  that  body  as  well.  If  the  Nation- 
al Energy  Board  acts  favorably  the 
Canadian  Cabinet  would  have  to  approve 
the  action  of  the  Board  in  arranging 
the  pipeline  certification.  Prior  to  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  approving  an  ap- 
plication the  Native  claims  in  the  North- 
west Territories  would  have  to  be  settled. 
Whereas  no  one  can  state  precisely  the 
length  of  time  required  for  settling  these 
claims,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Natives  will  require  at  least  3  to  ,5  years 
to  complete  their  research  and  merely 
delineate  the  scope  of  their  claims.  Con- 
sequently, pipeline  construction  in  Can- 
ada can  be  delayed  from  7  to  9  years 
based  solely  upon  the  delay  due  to  Native 
claims  settlement. 

If  and  when  these  and  other  steps 
were  completed  construction  could  begin. 
Of  course,  necessary  roads  would  need 
to  be  built  along  the  entire  pipeline 
route.  Road  construction  could  proceed 
at  the  rate  of  350  miles  per  year,  based 
upon  the  estimates  of  the  time  required 
to  build  the  road  along  the  trans-Alaska 
route  north  of  the  Yukon  River.  Tliis 
assumes  that  if  the  road  were  to  be  built 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  funds 
would  be  readily  available. 

Construction  of  the  pipeline  itself 
would  require  from  4  to  5  years.  The 
Canadian  route  cro.sses  wide  expanses  of 
continuous  or  discontinuoi^s  permafrost 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  build  only 
50  mUes  per  spread  season.  Additionally, 
there  is  some  600  miles  of  bad  t-errain — 
muskeg,  and  so  forth — where  construc- 
tion would  occur  at  the  rate  of  75  miles 
per  spread  season.  Finally,  there  are 
1,600  miles  of  near  normal  terrain  which 
would  permit  100  miles  per  spread  sea- 
son. Tlie  net  result  is  47  spread  seasons. 
Assuming  an  ability  to  set  up  and 
maintain  10  spreads  at  the  same  time,  the 
construction  period  of  the  pipeline  could 
be  at  least  4' 2  years.  This  a.s.sumes  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  facilities  to 
transport  650  miles  of  pipe  each  year. 

To  assimie  that  all  of  the  above-men- 
tioned steps  would  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted is  optimistic.  However,  assuming 
that  they  would  not  only  be  completed 
but  completed  expeditiously,  the  earliest 


possible  date  that  a  Canadian  pipeline 
could  be  on  stream  would  be  1983.  This  is 
to  be  contrasted  with  a  completion  date 
of  mid-1977  or  early  1978  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

Selection  of  a  Canadian  alternative 
would  delay  the  delivery  of  North  Slope 
oil  to  the  lower  48  and  also  the  produc- 
tion of  North  Slope  gas  reserves.  These 
reserves  are  associated  in  the  reservoirs 
with  oil  and  there  must  be  a  capability 
to  produce  the  oil  before  firm  commit- 
ments can  be  made  for  a  major  gasline 
overland  through  Canada  and  into  the 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  More- 
over, prudent  resource  management  dic- 
tates that,  in  a  given  field,  oil  reserves  be 
utilized  prior  to  exploitation  of  the  gas 
reserves. 

A  Canadian  pipeline — which,  at  this 
point,  does  not  even  exist  on  paper  as  an 
engineering  entity — is  at  approximately 
the  same  stage  of  research  development 
as  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline  was  in  1969. 
Since  that  time  Alyeska  Pipeline  Serv- 
ice Co.  alone  has  expended  2,000  man- 
years  and  $400  million  in  its  research 
and  development  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  Since  1969,  the  trans- Alaska 
pipeline  has  evolved  into  a  system  de- 
signed to  have  minimal  actual  and  po- 
tential impact  upon  the  environment. 
This  has  been  due  not  only  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
conjunction  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
but  also  due  to  the  continuing  effort  by 
the  pipeline  builders  themselves  to  refine 
further  the  pipeline  system  and  to  ad- 
vance continually  the  state  of  the  art. 
Any  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  Ca- 
nadian pipeline  could  be  completed  as 
soon  as  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  not 
only  Ignores  the  numerous  procedural 
steps  which  must  be  taken  prior  to  con- 
struction of  such  a  pipeline  but  also  ig- 
nores the  salutary  evolutionary  process 
which  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

IV.  THERE  WOULD  BE  CONTINUED  OPPOSITION 
TO  A  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE  SYSTEM  EVEN 
AFTER    A    FAVORABLE    11 -MONTH    STUDY 

Amendment  240  would  seem  to  permit 
congressional  approval  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  route;  however,  It  is  naive  to  sup- 
pose that  those  groups  and  Individuals 
who  have  been  tmequivocally  opposed  to 
the  trans-Alaska  route — and  who  con- 
tend that  the  extensive,  175  man-year 
study  conducted  at  the  behest  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  in  conjunction 
with  other  agencies,  is  Inadequate — 
will  Immediately  roll  over  and  play  dead 
when  faced  with  an  11-month  study  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  advocating  the  trans-Alaska 
route.  Moreover,  no  matter  what  the  re- 
sults would  be  of  the  11 -month  study, 
there  would  still  have  to  be  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  the  necessary  rights-of-way.  It 
is  problematic  whether  this  legislation 
would  ever  be  enacted,  or,  if  enacted,  how 
long  this  would  take.  Consequently,  if 
after  the  11-month  study  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  concludes  that  the 
trans-Alaska  route  Is  preferable  to  a 
Canadian  alternative,  there  is  still  no 
guarantee  that  the  requisite  approval  for 
such  a  pipeline  would  be  forthcoming. 
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V.  A  CANADIAN  PIPELINE  WOULD  COST  AT  LEAST 
$3  BILLION  MORE  THAN  THE  TRANS-ALASKA 
PiPELrNE 

A  Canadian  pipeline  would  cost  at  least 
$3  billion  more  than  the  traris-Alaska 
pipeline.  Dr.  Max  Brewer,  Alaska  Com- 
missioner of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion, has  estimated  the  capital  cost  for 
a  trans-Canada  pipeline  at  $6.6  billion. 
The  increased  cost  of  a  trans-Canada 
system  over  the  trans-Alaska  system 
speaks  not  only  to  the  issue  of  ultimate 
consumer  cost,  but  also  brings  into 
question  whether  a  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude can  be  financed  in  Canada.  Sev- 
eral projects  in  the  multibillion-dollar 
range  are  presently  pending  In  Canada. 
Any  one  of  these  projects  could  be  re- 
garded as  more  in  the  Canadian  na- 
tional interest  than  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline.  For  instance,  presently  pend- 
ing are  the  Canadian  Arctic  gasline,  the 
Pan  Arctic  gasline,  and  the  James  Bay 
hydroelectric  project.  It  would  be  im- 
prudent to  force  a  project,  which  pri- 
marily serves  U.S.  interests,  such  as  a 
pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay,  and  has  an 
aggregate  capital  cost  of  $6  to  $8  billion 
to  rely  upon  Canadian  capital  markets 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  its  financing. 

VI.  A  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE  SYSTEM  WOULD 
NOT  CREATE  AN  OIL  SURPLUS  ON  THE  WEST 
COAST 

Proponents  of  amendment  240  con- 
tinually allude  to  an  oil-glutted  west 
coast  and  an  oil-starved  Midwest.  This, 
in  turn — based  upon  a  postulated  oil  sur- 
plus on  the  west  coast — has  conjured  up 
any  number  of  images,  ranging  from 
vast  quantities  of  North  Slope  oil  being 
exported  to  Japan  to  huge  differentials 
in  crude  oil  prices  between  the  Midwest 
and  the  west  coast.  The  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  will  not  result  in  surpluses  of 
oil  in  district  V. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  would  not 
be  completed  until  mid-1977  or  early 
1978.  The  buildup  schedule  of  the  pipe- 
line would  be  such  that  by  1980  it  would 
not  be  able  to  deliver  more  than  1.5  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  Based  upon  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  domestic 
production  of  crude  petroleum  in  1980 
in  district  V  will  be  1.065  million  barrels 
per  day;  imports  from  Canada  will  not 
exceed  400,000  barrels  per  day;  and  Im- 
ports from  other  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  will  not  exceed  100,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  By  1980,  the  demand  in  dis- 
trict V  will  be  3.130  miUion  barrels  per 
day. 

Therefore,  without  taking  North  Slope 
production  into  account  there  would  be  a 
deficit  in  district  V  In  1980  of  1.565  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  Since  by  1980  the 
throughput  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line would  be  no  more  than  1.5  million 
barrels  per  day,  there  would  be  no  surplus 
in  district  V  at  that  time. 

By  1985  the  demand  in  district  V  Is 
expected  to  increase  to  3.5  miUion  bar- 
rels per  day  with  domestic  production  of 
crude  petroleum  in  that  district  decreas- 
ing to  950.000  barrels  per  day.  Even  as- 
suming increased  imports  from  Canada, 
totaling  550,000  barrels  per  day.  with 
imports  from  other  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  remaining  at  100,000  barrels 
per  day,  there  would  still  be  no  siuplus 


in  district  V  caused  by  the  Introduction 
of  trans-Alaska  pipeline  oil.  By  1985 
TAPS  throughput  will  have  reached  its 
maximum  yearly  average  of  1.9  "x)  2 
billion  barrels  per  day. 

Vin.    CONCLUSION 

Amendment  240  is  suggestive  of  a  de- 
lay at  any  cost  rationale,  that  is,  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  should  be  pre- 
vented if  possible  or  delayed  as  long  as 
possible.  The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and 
numerous  alternatives  were  considered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
numerous  other  agencies,  employing  an 
intradlscipllnary  approach.  This  study 
culminated  in  March  1972  in  the  six- 
volume  "Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement"  and  the  accompanying  three- 
voliune  "Economic  and  Security  Anal- 
ysis." Tlvis  is  conceded  to  be  without 
peer  as  a  thorough  analysis  of  a  pro- 
posed Federal  action.  Amendment  240 
merely  interposes  further  delay  in  the 
transportation  of  North  Slope  oil  and 
gas  to  the  lower  48.  The  brief  study  con- 
templated by  the  amendment  is  mean- 
ingless, unless  one  assumes  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  can  accom- 
plish in  11  months  or  less  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  not  accomplish  in 
175  man-years,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $9 
million.  In  the  national  interest,  the 
delay  which  will  be  caused  by  the  Mon- 
dale  amendment  is  intolerable.  It  will 
extend  and  exacerbate  the  hardships 
caused  by  the  current  energy  shortage; 
it  will  delay  delivery  of  oil  and  gas  to 
the  lower  48,  thus  increasing  dependence 
on  insecure  Middle  East  sources;  and 
furthennore,  it  will  delay  exploration  for 
additional  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  in  the 
North  American  Arctic.  These  considera- 
tions are  merely  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
amendment  240  should  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  24  issue  of  the  Baltimore  News- 
American  carried  a  most  interesting  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Canadian  Route  for  Oil 
Pipeline  Elicits  No  Interest  Prom  Ot- 
tawa." 

The  article  is  especially  interesting  in 
that  it  refutes  contentions  made  by  sup- 
porters of  a  trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline 
from  Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska,  that  this  is 
exactly  what  our  northern  neighbors 
want — a  pipeline  across  Canada  for  the 
convenience  of  the  United  States.  Quite 
ob\iously,  it  is  sheer  Yankee  arrogance 
that  causes  the  supporters  of  the  trans- 
Canadian  route  to  persist  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  is  receptive  to  such 
a  line  when  evidence  is  to  the  contrary. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  the  article 
to  get  a  better  perspective  of  just  what 
the  situation  really  is.  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  article  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can.\dlin  Route  for  Oil  Pipeline  Elicits  No 
Interest  From  Ottawa 

Washington. — The  Canadian  government 
"has  no  strong  interest"  in  the  construction 
of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  to  carry  oil  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope,  the  State  Department 
reports. 

The  department's  assessment,  announced 
Saturday,  came  In  a  letter  to  Rep.  John 
Melcher,  D-Mont..  chairman  of  a  House  Pub- 


lic Lands  subcommittee  studying  the   pro- 
posed pipeline  across  Alaska. 

Construction  of  the  pipeline  from  the 
North  Slope  to  the  Alaskan  port  of  Valdez 
has  been  halted  by  a  court  order. 

Environmentalists  have  boosted  the  Cana- 
dian route,  assertnig  it  would  oe  less  eco- 
logically damaging  thfin  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
and  that  it  would  bring  the  oil  to  the  Mid- 
west where  it  Is  most  needed. 

"Our  most  recent  inquiries  and  remarks 
by  Canadian  oflieials  give  no  cavise  to  change 
our  view  that  the  Ca'aad'.an  eovernment  has 
no  strong  current  Interest  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline,"  the 
State  Department  said. 

"Insufficient  oil  has  been  found  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic  up  to  this  time  to  Justify 
early  approval  for  construction  in  the  face 
of  political,  environmental  and  economic 
arguments  against  approval. "  the  department 
.>aid. 

"Negotiation  by  the  United  States  of  a 
pipeline  agreement  with  Cmada  does  not 
appear  possible  at  this  time  '  the  department 
added. 

Melcher  said  the  department's  letter  "does 
provide  s'ime  answers  although  it  is  not  as 
clear  an  an.<:wer  as  I  expected  in  relation  to 
possible  delays  in  constructing  any  pipeline 
across  Canada  becaus?  of  settlement  of  Ca- 
nadian native  claims.  Tbe  letter  also  is  vague 
about  who  the  department  contacted  in 
Canada." 

The  State  Department  referred  only  to 
"resr-onslble  Canadian  officials"  as  Its 
sources,  the  congressman  said. 

Tlie  letter  was  signed  by  Marshall  Wright, 
assistant  secretary  for  congressional  relations. 

The  department  concluded  "that  there  is 
no  alternative  to  the  proposed  Alaskan  pipe- 
line at  this  time. 

"Even  If  the  Canadian  government  should 
move  expeditiously  to  approve  such  a  pipe- 
line, which  Is  unlikely,  an  Alaskan  pipeline 
could  be  In  operation  at  least  3  to  5  years 
and  perhaps  7  to  10  yerirs  earlier  than  a 
Canadian  pipeline,"  the  department  said. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's lead  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  makes  a  powerful  argument  for 
adoption  of  the  Mondale-Bayh  amend- 
ment to  S.  1081,  an  amendment  which  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor.  The  Post  has 
refuted  the  argument  that  the  Canadian 
route  would  require  a  delay  in  pipeline 
construction  and  completion  of  up  to 
12  years.  The  Mondale-Bayh  am>'nd- 
ment  could  lead  to  completion  oi  a  line 
through  Canada  by  1979.  It  could  very 
well  shorten  the  time  for  completion  of 
a  line  across  Canada  or  Alaska  and  also 
assure  that  the  public  interest  was  served 
by  the  best  route. 

The  editorial  concludes  that  the 
Mondale-Bayh  amendment,  with  its  di- 
rection for  a  thorough  study  of  the  Cana- 
dian alternative  is  the  way  to  "obtain 
some  real  perspective  and  arrive  at  a 
firm  decision  at  a  definite  time."  I  con- 
cur, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Post  editorial  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th'>  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washin:;ton  Pet.  July  11.  1973] 
Oil  From  Alaska:   Where  ok  When? 

The  real  issue  in  the  Alaska  pipeline  flght. 
as  we  see  it.  Is  whether  the  long-term  na- 
tional interest  would  be  better  served  by 
transporting  the  North  Slope's  oil  by  pipeline 
across  Alaska  and  then  by  tankers  from 
Valdez  to  the  West  Coast — or  by  bringing 
the   oil   by    pipeline   across   Canada   to   the 
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Midwest.  Champions  of  the  Alaskan  route  see 
It  differently.  To  them  the  central  Issue  is 
not  where  but  when  the  oil  starts  flowing 
to  the  lower  48  states.  "Time  is  critically 
imporiaat."  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  WTwte  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  wliich 
appears  on  tiie  oppo.site  page  today.  Time  is 
the  single  factor  making  the  Alaskan  route 
"clearly  preferable,"  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  recently  found.  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son (D-Wash.),  opposing  delays  of  any  kind, 
put  It  dramatically  last  Monday:  "Will  Alas- 
ka oil  be  kept  in  the  ground  while  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  running  short?  Will  the  na- 
tion be  forced  to  rely  indefinitely  on  oil  im- 
ports frtm  insecure  foreign  sources?" 

This  formulation  has  a  number  of  flaws. 
T'.ie  first  is  that  It  is  hard  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  Alaskan  route  would  be  more 
expeditious  because  It  is  impossible  to  say 
when  either  pipeline  could  be  finished.  Mr. 
Morton  has  often  said  the  trans-Alaska  proj- 
ect "is  ready  to  be  built  as  soon  as  present 
legal  obstacles  are  cleared  away."  but  those 
obstacles  are  hardly  the  sort  which  can  be 
easily  or  quickly  brushed  aside.  In  barrtng 
construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  last 
winter,  the  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  on  the 
"very  simple  point"  that  the  proposed  right- 
of-way  across  public  lands  would  be  wider 
than  the  maximum  permitted  under  present 
law.  That  problem  would  be  remedied  by  the 
rlc;ht-of-way  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  But 
the  court  expressly  reserved  Judc;ment  on  the 
sub.stantlal  envrionmental  issues  Involved  in 
the  suit,  findins  those  "not  ripe  for  adjudica- 
tion at  the  present  time."  In  other  words,  if 
and  when  the  right-of-way  laws  are  modern- 
ized, the  matter  will  go  right  back  into  the 
courts  and  could  remain  there  for  some 
time — unless  Congress  should  be  stampeded 
Into  giving  the  project  an  environmental 
exemption,  which  would  be  unwarranted  and 
unwise. 

Comparing  this  prospect  with  the  outlook 
for  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  amounts  to 
comparing  the  unpredictable  with  the  unex- 
plored. Because  the  oil  companies  and  the  ad- 
ministration fastened  so  quickly  on  the 
Alaskan  route,  they  have  never  undertaken 
an  objective  assessment  of  the  engineering, 
environmental,  economic  and  diplomatic  fac- 
tors Involved  in  a  Mackenzie  Valley  under- 
taking. The  greatest  single  factor,  the  Cana- 
dian government's  attitude,  is  not  so  much 
Imponderable  as  it  is  unprobed.  Secretary 
Morton's  description  of  one  key  exchange  in 
May  1972  suggests  how  earnestly  Canadian 
expressions  of  interest  have  been  entertained. 
Barely  one  week  after  the  Canadian  energy 
minister,  Donald  S.  Macdonald,  wrote  him 
"a  detailed  letter"  outlining  the  possible  ad- 
vantages of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  way  and 
proposing  Joint  studies,  Mr.  Morton  "forth- 
rlghtly"  replied  that  the  U.S.  had  decided 
to  go  through  Alaska  instead.  Since  that 
official  rebuff,  the  State  Department  claims 
to  have  found  "no  strong  current  Interest" 
In  a  Mackenzie  Valley  route  in  Ottawa.  This 
Is  hardly  surprising  but  it  Is  like  complain- 
ing about  not  being  Invited  to  dinner — after 
one  ha.s  announced  that  he  wouldn't  come. 

Given  all  the  uncertainties  about  the  courts 
and  the  Canadians,  it  Is  sheer  speculation 
to  claim  that  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  could 
b«  completed  "at  least  3  to  5  years  and  per- 
haps 7  to  10  vears  earlier"  (State  Depart- 
ment) or  "2  to  6  years  earlier"  (Interior 
Committee)  or  "5-7  years  sooner"  (Atlantic 
Richfield).  And  when  the  issue  of  relative 
time  disappears  In  the  fog,  there  Is  little 
left  to  Justify  hurtling  ahead  in  Alaska.  In- 
deed, If  one  dlscoimts  the  excitement  about 
the  "energy  crisis" — a  crisis  which  Alaskan 
oil  will  not  solve — and  looks  si)eclflcallv  at 
where  that  oil  could  make  the  most  differ- 
ence, there  Is  every  reason  to  start  serious 
talks  with  the  Canadians  in  the  morning. 
The  trans-Canadian  route  would,  after  all. 
bring  North  Slope  oil  directly  to  the  Mid- 


west, a  region  which  Is  perennially  fuel-poor 
and  more  dependent  on  oil  from  those  "In- 
secure foreign  sjurces"  than  the  well-fueled 
West  Coast.  That  is  a  consideration  which 
ouglit  to  have  substantial  weight. 

Sa  far.  tlie  pipeline  fight  lias  been  a  text- 
book example  oi  how  not  to  resolve  such  a 
complex  queftK-n.  Tliis  week  Sens.  Walter 
Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  and  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.) 
are  offering  the  Senate  a  way  to  obtain  some 
real  perspective  and  arrive  at  a  firm  decision 
at  a  definite  time.  The  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment  would  ( 1 )  direct  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  conduct  serious  negotiations  with 
the  Can.adian  government  and  report  to 
Congress  within  el':;ht  months.  (2)  author- 
ize the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
make  a  comprehensive  11-month  review  of 
both  pipeline  alternatives,  and  (3)  provide 
for  a  congressional  decision  within  90  days 
after  the  completion  of  both  studies.  This 
Is  how  the  Usue  .=;houId  have  been  handled 
from  the  start.  As  Secretary  Morton  ■wTote, 
"Open-ended  delays  make  for  open-ended 
difficulties."  That  was  not  intended  as  an 
argument  for  the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment, 
but  It  is  an  excellent  reason  why  the  amend- 
ment should  be  approved. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  as  reported  and  in  behalf 
of  beginnins  construction  on  the  tvnns- 
Alaska  pipeline  at  the  earlie.st  date. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline 
last  year.  While  our  inquiry  was  direct- 
ed toward  the  economic  aspects  of  that 
project.  I  was  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  as  well. 

I  have  taken  my  children  on  pack  trips, 
on  fishing  trips  into  Ala.^k''  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent, most  beautiful  unspoiled  country  in 
the  world.  I  am  concerned  that,  to  the 
extent  possible,  it  remain  so.  In  addition 
to  making  my  own  inquiry,  I  questioned 
Seci'etary  Morton  concerning  the  en- 
vironmental studies  which  had  been 
made  and  the  stipulations  under  which 
the  pipeline  would  be  operated. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  that  the  steps 
being  taken  to  protect  the  environment 
are  quite  extraordinary.  I  believe  it  is 
very  safe  to  describe  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  as  the  most  extensively  environ- 
mentally studied  project  in  the  world. 

Because  the  environmental  impact 
statement  and  accompanying  documents 
is  in  nine  volumes  and  contains  over 
3.500  pages.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  do  more  than  mention  a 
few  of  the  environmental  steps  which 
are  being  taken. 

Extensive  tests  have  been  conducted 
to  determine  the  most  effective  means  of 
protecting  the  permafrost  which  must  be 
crossed  and  over  half  of  the  line  will  be 
placed  above  ground  for  its  protection. 
Fifteen  thousand  individual  soil  analyses 
have  been  made. 

Consideration  of  the  possible  effects 
of  earthquakes  ha^  led  to  the  u.se  of 
special  pipe,  construction  methods,  and 
a  seismic  monitoring  system  which  will 
shut  the  line  down  at  a  designated  level 
of  shock. 

Concern  for  vegetation  has  produced 
experimentation  with  40  types  of  plants, 
20  grass  species,  and  the  successful  dem- 
onstration planting  of  600  acres. 

Concern  for  the  protection  of  wildlife 
has  led  to  fish  migration  and  spawning 
surveys     on     every     stream     which     is 


crossed.  It  has  led  to  the  mapping  of 
various  types  of  bird  nests  for  the  entire 
789-mile  right-of-way  and  to  construc- 
tion schedules  designed  to  avoid  disrup- 
tion of  the  migration  of  sheep  and 
caribou. 

Concern  for  Alaska's  archeology  has 
led  to  the  survesdng  and  excavation  of 
189  sites  from  which  8,500  artifacts  have 
been  recovered. 

Mr.  President,  this  list  could  go  on  but 
I  believe  it  is  sufBcient  to  demonstrate 
the  magnitude  of  the  effort  which  has 
been  made  in  response  to  the  concern 
for  Alaska's  environment.  Apparently, 
that  protection  is  sufiBcient  to  have  won 
the  support  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  their 
Governor,  and  both  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  also  remem- 
ber that  while  this  project  in  Alaska 
poses  some  special  problems,  it  is  not  the 
first  pipeline  to  be  constructed  in  this 
country.  This  Nation  is  literally  criss- 
crossed with  pipelines  carrying  petroleum 
products.  When  a  motorist  in  New  York 
buys  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  the  odds  are 
that  either  the  gasoline  itself  or  the 
crude  oil  from  which  it  was  made  trav- 
eled 1.500  miles  through  a  pipehne  from 
Texas  or  Louisiana. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  no  longer 
have  an  unlimited  supply  of  petroleum 
products  in  the  Southwest.  Tlie  v.ells  in 
my  State  are  producing  at  full  capacity 
and  are  unable  to  m.eet  the  deman(i. 
Farmers  in  Texas  are  having  difficulty 
obtaining  enough  fuel  to  harvest  their 
crops  and  replant  their  fields. 

The  Nation  needs  the  petroleum  re- 
sources of  Alaska  and  it  needs  them  just 
as  soon  as  this  pipeline  can  be  con- 
structed. If  the  present  schedule  is  main- 
tained, deliveries  will  not  be  made  until 
1977  and  the  line  will  not  be  at  its  full 
capacity  of  2  million  barrels  per  day  until 
1980.  By  1980  even  the  conservative  esti- 
mates I  have  seen  indicate  the  United 
States  will  be  forced  to  pay  $16  billion 
annually  for  energy  imports.  This  past 
year  we  were  not  able  to  generate  enough 
U.S.  exports  to  pay  for  energy  imports  of 
$5  billion.  How  are  we  going  to  pay  for 
$16  billion?  And  some  place  that  figure 
at  $25  billion.  With  prospects  of  ever- 
increasing  balance  of  trade  deficits,  we 
cannot  expect  foreign  nations  to  have 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar  abroad  and 
we  cannot  expect  our  people  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  U.S.  economy  at  home. 

Dehveries  from  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  would  mean  an  $8  million  daily 
reduction  in  energy  imports. 

But,  there  is  more  at  stake  than  the 
delivery  of  this  extra  2  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day  to  the  west  coast.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  es- 
timates of  known  recoverable  oil  in  the 
Alaska  Prudhoe  Bay  is  between  10  and  12 
billion  barrels.  If  the  Alaskan  line  is 
completed  on  schedule  it  will  take  into 
the  mid-1990's  to  deliver  those  reserves. 
And  this  makes  no  provision  for  the  de- 
livery of  an  additional  25  biUion  barrels 
in  "probable"  Alaskan  reserves.  The 
"speculative"  reserves  are  estimated  as 
high  as  150  billion  barrels.  We  need  to 
begin  to  develop  this  potential  because  it 
is  during  the  next  20  years  that  we  ex- 
pect the  need  for  oil  to  be  the  greatest. 

These    additional    reserves    are    not 
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proven  but  they  are  not  going  to  be 
proven  imtil  we  have  some  production 
being  delivered  from  Alaska.  Since  the 
major  discovery  in  1968  the  companies 
involved  in  Prudhoe  Bay  exploration 
have  spent  $1  billion  on  leasing,  explora- 
tion, and  limited  development.  They 
have  spent  another  $400  million  on  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  They  have  had 
pipe  costing  $100  million  sitting  in  Alas- 
ka since  1971.  Every  week  construction 
is  delayed,  the  costs  increase  by  another 
$3 '2  million.  We  can  hardly  expect  any 
more  to  be  spent  on  exploration  until 
there  is  a  way  to  deliver  the  product. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  entering 
into  negotiations  with  Canada  concern- 
ing a  joint  venture  to  construct  pipelines 
acro.ss  Canada.  I  am  pleased  that  S.  1081, 
as  it  was  reported  out  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  calls  for  such  negotiations. 
We  will  need  a  Canadian  pipeline  not  as 
an  alternative — but  In  addition  to  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  We  will  need  it  to  de- 
liver the  additional  reserves  we  expect 
to  find  in  Alaska  and  perhaps  part  of 
the  22  billion  barrels  of  potential  Ca- 
nadian reserves  in  tlie  areas  surrounding 
Prudhoe  Bay.  While  I  believe  we  should 
cooperate  with  our  neighbor  td  the  north 
for  additional  transportation  facilities,  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  rely  upon  that 
transportation  as  the  only  means  of  de- 
livery. Nor  do  I  think  we  should  risk 
further  delay. 

There  has  been  no  study  of  the  Ca- 
nadian route  approaching  the  effort 
which  has  gone  into  the  preparation  in 
Alaska.  The  Canadian  route  is  substan- 
tially loneer  and  more  expensive.  It 
raises  at  least  as  many  environmental 
questions  due  to  crossing  twice  as  much 
permafrost  as  well  as  crossing  more  ma- 
jor rivers.  The  trans-Canadian  route 
alsD  crosses  twice  as  much  wildlife  habi- 
tat. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  on  the  Cana- 
dian environment,  there  has  been  no 
resolution  of  the  issue  of  Canadian  native 
claims.  Resolving  Alaskan  Native  claims 
took  5  years  and  an  act  of  Congress. 
Further,  there  is  every  indication  that 
Canada  will  require  51  ownership  and 
control  of  any  pipeline  which  crosses  its 
country. 

We  must  not  allow  the  delivery  of  our 
Alaskan  reserves  to  be  further  delayed 
nor  should  that  delivery  depend  upon  the 
decision  of  a  foreign  government — even 
a  friendly  one  such  as  Canada.  We  must 
remember  that  foreign  governments  rep- 
resent the  Interests  of  their  people  end 
that  those  interests  do  not  always  coin- 
cide with  oiu-s. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  friendly  government. 
Our  energy  plans  call  for  them  to  more 
than  double  their  production  by  1980. 
But  Saudi  Arabia  has  no  need  for  addi- 
tional revenue  any  more  than  Canada 
has  the  need  to  rush  into  development 
of  the  North  Slope.  Last  week.  King  Fai- 
sal, who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
friendly  heads  of  government  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  said  that  unless  the  United 
States  alters  its  foreign  policy,  such  in- 
creases in  production  may  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is,  we  cannot 
continue  to  allow  our  Nation's  energy 
supply  to  be  conditioned  upon  the  deci- 
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sions  of  foreign  governments.  The  U.S. 
Government  must  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  provide  the  American  people 
with  adequate  supplies  of  energy  or  if 
we  are  going  to  leave  their  economic 
well-being,  as  well  as  their  security,  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  elected  us  to  delegate  their  prob- 
lems to  other  governments. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  an  estimated 
35  billion  barrels  of  oil  on  U.S.  soil  in 
Alaska.  Surely  our  national  interest  de- 
mands that  we  provide  a  means  of  de- 
livers* which  does  not  allow  another 
country  to  dictate  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  we  can  obtain 
the  benefit  of  those  reserves. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  modify  Amendment  No.  310. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modified  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUow^lng 
new  section: 

CONFTOMATION     CF    THE     DIRECTOR     OF    THE 
ENERGY    POLICY    OFFICE 

Sec.  .  That,  effective  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
of  the  Energy  Policy  Of5ce  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

And  any  individual  nominated  for  such  po- 
sition may  act  unless  such  nomination  shall 
be  disapproved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  yeas  and  nays  will  occur 
at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr,  Jackson)  ,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  also  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  said  the  modification  is 
acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  every  Senator  who  spoke  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  is  agreeable  to 
the  modification. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  said  this  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Washington 
wanted  to  be  on  record  as  approving  the 
modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  fui'ther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Griffin)   is  absent  on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  and  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  <Mr.  Schweiker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 


'No,  280  Leg.] 

YEAS— 88 

Abourezk 

Ervm 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Allen 

Fong 

Moss 

Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 

Bavh 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bible 

Haskel! 

Pearson 

Biden 

Hathcld 

Pell 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brooke 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

HoUuv.:s 

Randulph 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Ribicoff 

Harrj-  F.. 

Jr.    Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Hvimphrey 

Scoii.  Pa. 

Case 

Inouye 

Scott.  Va. 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Church 

Javits 

Stevens 

Clark 

Johnston 

Sievenson 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Symint'ton 

Cotton 

Long 

Tart 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Talraadge 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Domenicl 

McClure 

Weicker 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Eastland 

MetcaU 

NAYS — 4 

Bartlett 

Gurney 

Tower 

Bellmon 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Buckley 

Matrnuson 

Sparkman 

Gold  water 

McGee 

Sieunis 

Griffin 

Schweiker 

So  Mr.  McIntyre's  amendment  (No. 
310),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  today. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota some  questions  concerning  his 
position  and  the  stated  position  of  those 
who  propose  this  amendment.  Before  we 
end  today's  business,  I  should  like  to 
make  several  points,  and  follow  them  up 
at  greater  length  tomorrow. 

I  think  this  amendment  has  been  pro- 
posed by  people  who  really  do  not  under- 
stand the  energy  business  at  all. 

The  concept  of  a  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line route  is  directly  contrarj-  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  Midwest.  I 
say  that  because  the  refineries  today  in 
the  Midwest — and  we  are  checking  on 
that  to  make  certain— for  the  most  part, 
are  designed  to  refine  light  crude  oil. 
Alaska's  North  Slope  crude  oil  is  heavy. 
The  cast  of  converting  a  100.000  barrel 
per  day  refinery  that  currently  runs  light 
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crude  oil  would  be  approximately  $50 
million. 

So  the  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  cost  the  midwestern  refineries  a 
billion  dollars.  That  would  be  an  added 
cost  to  change  the  refineries  that  cur- 
rently are  designed  to  take  the  light  crude 
that  is  going  to  come  up  the  pipelines 
that  are  being  built  today  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  refineries  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

Those  refineries  can  take  that  crude 
without  any  modification,  and  the  west 
coast  refineries  can  take  the  Alaskan 
crude  without  modification,  but  it  would 
cast  a  billion  dollars  to  convert  the  Mid- 
west refineries  in  order  to  receive 
Alaska's  crude. 

This  amendment  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Midwest 
refineries  and  the  people  in  the  Midwest 
who  would  have  to  pay  an  additional 
billion  dollars  to  convert  refineries  to 
change  over  to  crude  for  which  they  were 
not  designed. 

In  my  mind,  nothing  makes  more  of  a 
serious  question  about  the  real  interests 
of  those  who  propose  this  amendment 
than  that,  because  a  little  homework 
would  tell  them  this  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Mid- 
west consumer. 

I  believe  this  is  an  amendment  from 
those  people  who  simply  do  not  want 
oil  to  move  from  the  North  Slope. 

It  is  an  amendment  designed  to  fur- 
ther delay  any  development  of  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Canadian  Wilderness  Society  and  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  because  anyone 
who  believes  the  Canadian  environmen- 
tal extremists  are  going  to  roll  over  and 
play  dead  for  a  Canadian  pipeline  that 
will  do  as  much  to  their  soil  as  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  would  do  to  ours,  is 
mistaken.  I  am  confident  they  are  as  as- 
siduous in  defending  their  position  as  are 
environmentalists  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  just  a  moment. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  talked  about  the  position  ex- 
pressed by  the  pipeline  company  con- 
cerning a  second  pipeline  through  Can- 
ada. That  is  sometimes  related  to  the 
availability  of  Prudhoe  Bay  reserves  to 
support  two  pipelines.  No  one  has  ever 
suggested  that  Prudhoe  Bay  reserves 
today  would  support  two  pipelines.  We 
have  said  there  are  further  oil  and  gas 
reserves  in  Alaska  that  could  support  a 
further  pipeline. 

On  June  30  I  placed  in  the  Record  in- 
formation that  v/as  given  to  me  by  the 
Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
whereby  for  the  first  time  they  have  de- 
classified their  estimate  of  the  reserves 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  They 
estimated  14  to  15  billion  barrels  of  re- 
coverable oil  and  80  trillion  cubic  feet 
in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  That 
is  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  proven 
reserves  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area. 

That  is  the  anchor  for  the  second 
pipeline  in  Canada. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Alaska. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may. 
I  wish  to  add  to  the  point  with  respect 
to  reserves.  We  do  not  know  what  the  re- 
serves are  in  Prudhoe  Bay  and  we  will  not 
know  until  we  start  drilling.  But  one 
point  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
Senator  is  now  making. 

Our  colleagues  from  the  Midwest  are 
really  playing  to  the  Midwest  audience 
to  impress  them.  They  are  not  working 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  Midwest  when 
it  would  cost  them  more  for  Alaskan  oil, 
because  it  would  cost  them  a  great  deal 
to  change  their  refineries. 

I  think  we  can  go  fui-ther  than  that. 
The  Canadians  have  not  discovered  any 
appreciable  amounts  of  oil.  They  have 
extensive  discoveries  of  gas  and  they 
stated  they  will  be  cutting  back  exports 
to  this  country  between  now  and  1980  to 
a  very  pittance  of  our  needs,  around 
500,000  barrels  a  day. 

This  means  that  as  we  approach  the 
Canadians  they  will  be  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma,  sa^ng,  "What  shall  we  do? 
Shall  we  build  two  lines:  shall  we  build 
a  Canadian  gas  and  oil  line,  or  build  a 
gas  line,  or  build  an  oil  line?" 

The  answer  will  be  that  the  Canadian 
market  cannot  sustain  the  financial  bur- 
den of  building  two  lines  at  once.  They 
will  not  have  the  necessarj'  money.  Sec- 
ond, they  will  realize  they  have  to  choose 
between  a  gas  line  and  an  oil  liiie.  Ob- 
viously they  will  choose  for  a  gas  line. 
They  cannot  build  a  gas  line  until  we 
build  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  That  is  why 
Minister  Yurko  on  June  8  stated  he  hopes 
we  get  to  build  the  Alaskan  pipeline  so 
the  Canadians  can  get  to  build  the  gas 
line. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nfinnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bayh)  are  successful  in  their 
amendment,  they  will  delay  construction 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  for  1  or  2  years. 
With  that  delay  there  will  be  a  delay  on 
the  completion  of  a  Canadian  gas  line 
which  can  only  be  built  after  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  is  built.  So  they  are  denying  the 
people  of  the  Midwest  gas  to  solve  their 
energy  crisis  by  1  to  2  years.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  they  intended  to  do, 
but  unfortunately  that  is  the  result  of 
the  facts  as  they  will  structure  them,  if 
their  amendment  is  successful.  That  is 
most  unfortunate. 

The  needs  of  the  Midwest  with  the  Ca- 
nadian gas  line  approximate  50  percent. 
In  other  words,  a  gas  line  from  Alaska 
can  satisfy  50  percent  of  the  needs  of  the 
North  Central  part  of  the  United  States. 
What  strikes  me  as  unfortunate  is  the 
touch  of  regionalism  that  exists  in  the 
argument  of  my  two  fine  colleagues.  That 
is  unfortunate  because  when  they  are 
talking  about  a  national  policy  to  help 
everj-body,  it  is  really  to  the  contrary. 
They  think  they  are  helping  themselves, 
but  not  necessarily.  They  really  are  say- 
ing. "We  want  gas  and  oil  for  the  North 
Central  area  and  forget  the  rest  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  interrupt 
there'' 
P'r.  GRAVTTL.  I  yield. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  We  should  be  clear  as 
to  what  we  are  saying.  I  sat  and  listened 
to  a  Canadian  official  who  makes  deci- 
sions in  this  area.  He  said  categorically 
that  if  the  oil  line  is  selected  to  go 
through  Canada  the  gas  line  will  not  be- 
gin until  it  is  completed.  The  reason  is 
that  you  cannot  have  any  gas  until  the 
oil  is  produced  for  at  least  2  years.  There 
is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  permit  the  gas 
line  to  be  built  prematurely  and  then 
to  sit  there. 

At  the  same  time  they  said  they  would 
permit  a  gas  line  to  start  at  the  same 
time  that  an  oil  line  starts  because  it  will 
take  2  years  longer  to  get  it  completed, 
and  they  would  have  gas  reserves  in  the 
Mackenzie  Valley. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
using  the  Senator's  point  that  under  the 
Canadian  scenario  they  can  only  build 
one  at  a  time,  this  amendment  is  deny- 
ing this  country  the  amount  of  gas  that 
would  flow  to  this  country  in  that  3- 
year  hiatus  you  cannot  begin  construc- 
tion until  the  oil  line  is  begun,  so  all  the 
country  would  suffer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  saying  more 
about  this  tomorrow  concerning  the  Ca- 
nadian position.  It  is  clear  they  are  not 
going  to  increase  their  exportation  of  oil 
to  the  United  States.  They  will  increase 
their  exports  of  gas  if  their  additional 
reserves  that  are  not  available  now  that 
will  be  available  by  virtue  of  building  the 
gas  line  through  Canada,  but  they  do  no»^ 
have  the  facilities  now. 

It  is  clear,  as  my  colleague  said,  that 
one  pipeline  has  to  precede  the  other. 
There  is  no  delay  factor  on  the  gas  line 
through  Canada  imder  the  governmental 
regulations.  With  the  oil  pipeline  you  au- 
tomatically build  more  delay  for  the  gas 
pipeline. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio.  I  have  written 
to  them  concerning  testimony  of  their 
people  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  1, 1973. 
Hon.  T.  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stevens:  During  my  testimor.y 
before  the  Senate  Committee  oa  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  regarding  matters  related  to 
transportation  of  oil  and  gas  resources  from 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  I  wa.n  aoked  for 
my  views  with  regard  to  the  timing  of  a 
Canadian  alternate  to  the  proposed  Trans- 
AUisk'.v  pipeline.  In  the  course  of  respondi;:g. 
I  oTered  to  provide  for  the  record  addition.il 
si'ppnrt  for  our  Trans-Ca-iada  timetable.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  you  might  wish  to  have  the 
sa.mc  Information. 

Beginnlr.g  on  the  fifth  page  of  our  De'aucd 
Report  on  Matters  Hclated  to  a  Trans-. ilodKa 
or  Trans-Canada  Pipeline,  a  copy  cf  which 
I  sent  to  you  earlier,  we  set  forth  our  views 
on  the  possible  timing  of  a  Trans-Canada 
alternative.  We  conclude  that  North  Slope 
crude  oil  production  would  be  put  off  for  n'.r.e 
or  ten  years  after  a  final  decision  oarring 
construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  Is 
reiched  and  all  appeals  are  exhausted.  I  wish 
to   emphafize    that   this   estimate   does  not 
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allow  for  any  delay  for  United  States  or  Ca- 
nadian governmental  action,  environmental 
opposition,  or  settlement  of  native  claims 
m  Canada  since  it  is  assumed  that  these 
Issues  could  be  resolved  within  the  period  of 
time  required  for  the  route  analysis,  design, 
and  engineering  which  must  be  completed 
prior  to  commencement  of  construction.  It  Is 
the  additional  background  and  support  for 
our  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  these 
pre-constructlon  activities  and  for  the  con- 
struction phase  which  I  submit  for  your 
consideration. 

Figure  1  of  our  report,  which  for  your 
convenience  is  attached  as  Exhibit  A,  deline- 
ates certain  activities  which  must  be  ac- 
complished prior  to  startup,  shows  the  se- 
quential nature  of  various  activities,  and  pro- 
vides our  estimate  of  the  time  required  to 
accomplish  the  requisite  tasks.  Exhibit  B,  at- 
tached, elaborates  upon  each  of  these  activi- 
ties and  provides  support  for  our  estimate 
of  the  time  which  would  be  required  for 
completion  of  each.  As  shown,  a  total  of 
ten  years  Is  required  to  accomplish  route 
analysis,  design,  and  construction  of  the 
Trans-Canada  pipeline.  Since  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  in  its  present  state  of  readi- 
ness can  be  completed  In  three  to  four  years 
from  the  date  of  approval,  the  Trans-Canada 
alternative  would  delay  production  of  North 
Slope  crude  oil  for  six  or  seven  years. 

Before  we  can  proceed  with  construction 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Congress  must 
remove  the  right-of-way  width  limitation 
Imposed  by  the  1920  Federal  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  I  hope  this  additional  material  will  aid 
you  in  your  consideration  of  legislation  which 
would  provide  sufficient  right-of-way  to  en- 
able safe  cotistructlon  of  the  pipeline. 

I  urge  you  to  support  Senate  Bill  1081.  but 
to  vote  against  any  amendment  that  would 
require  further  study  of  the  Trans-Canada 
alternative  to  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline. 

Sincerely, 

Ch.arles  E.  Spahr. 


Estimated   Trans-Canadian   Timetable  ' 
Background  and  Supporting  Detail 

1.  Decision  Point  and  Reorganization — 
Three  Months  Required.  (First  month  of 
year  1  through  third  month  of  year  1) 

If  a  governmental  edict  to  route  the  pipe- 
line through  Canada  were  to  be  issued  and 
all  appeals  were  to  be  exhausted,  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  would 
have  to  reorganize  since  companies  with 
potential  oil  production  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  pipeline's  route  through 
Canada  or  with  existing  pipeline  facilities 
In  Canada  might  desire  to  participate  In  the 
Trans-Canada  system.  Canadian  require- 
ments of  ownership  and  control,  if  any,  would 
have  to  be  ascertained  and  taken  into  ac- 
count. Ownership  and  operating  agreements 
would  have  to  be  renegotiated  and  a  corpo- 
rate entity  formed  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibilities asoclated  with  designing,  financ- 
ing, and  constructing  the  Trans-Canada 
pipeline. 

2.  Obtain  Permits  (Preliminary) — Three 
Months  Required.  (Fourth  month  of  year  1 
through  sixth  month  of  year  1) 

Application  for  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian permits  would  have  to  be  submitted  and 
permits  obtained  In  order  to  make  aerial 
reconnaissance  surveys,  on-ground  verifica- 
tion of  preliminary  route  selection,  physical 
survey,  and  soil  borings. 

3.  Preliminary  Reconnaissance — Four 
Months  Required.  (Fifth  month  of  year  1 
through  eighth  month  of  year  1 ) 

Field  work  already  completed  by  the  Cana- 


'  Time  expressed  In  years  after  a  final  de- 
cision barring  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  Is  reached  and  all  appeals 
are  exhausted. 


dlan  Arctic  Gas  Study  Ltd.,  and  Mackenzie 
Valley  Pipeline  Research  Ltd.  would  be  re- 
viewed. F>rellmlnary  route  selection  would 
be  either  verified  or  changed  by  careful  field 
reconnaissance.  Additional  aerial  surveys  of 
basic  route,  where  needed,  or  alternate 
routes,  where  changes  have  been  made,  would 
be  obtained. 

4.  Soil  Analysis  Program— Two  Years  and 
Nine  Months  Required.  (Ninth  month  of 
year  1  through  fifth  month  of  year  4) 

A  detailed  soil  boring  program  would  have 
to  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  proper 
construction  mode,  slope  stability,  differen- 
tial settlement,  and  other  environmental 
Information  needed  to  meet  the  pre-con- 
struction  requirement  for  a  mile-by-mlle 
design.  (The  Implicit  assumption  has  been 
made  that  the  Canadian  requirements  for 
soil  mechanics  laboratory  analysis  of  the 
cores  of  each  bore  hole  and  the  subsequent 
interpretation  of  the  laboratory  data  for 
design  purposes  will  be  as  sophisticated  as 
the  analysis  required  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior.) 

Alyeska,  as  agent  for  the  participants  In 
the  Trans- Alaska  pipeline,  developed  Its  de- 
sign data  from  approximately  4000  bore  holes, 
averaging  50  feet  in  depth  with  core  samples 
taken  at  various  depths  throughout  the  bore 
hole,  along  approximately  700  miles  of  the 
proposed  route  which  traverses  permafrost 
and  discontinuous  permafrost  zones.  The 
Canadian  route  would  traverse  approxi- 
mately 1100  miles  of  continuous  permafrost 
and  300  miles  of  discontinuous  permafrost, 
thus  requiring  twice  the  number,  or  8000  soil 
borings.  Assuming  some  of  the  previous  test 
work  would  be  acceptable,  this  number  could 
be  reduced  by  approximately  30  Tl  to  5500 
borings.  Depths  averaging  fifty  feet  are  re- 
quired since  the  thaw  bulb  created  by  the 
hot  oil  line  could  reach  fifty  feet  over  the 
life  of  the  line,  making  It  Imperative  to  know 
soil  conditions  to  that  depth  in  order  to 
determine  whether  above  ground  or  burled 
construction  would  be  required. 

The  following  description  of  the  physical 
effort  required  to  drill  5500  soil  borings  is 
provided  as  support  for  our  estimate  of  the 
time  required  for  this  pre-constructlon 
activity: 

Initially,  40  drilling  rigs  would  have  to  be 
ordered.  Contracts  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared; bids  solicited,  received,  evaluated,  and 
contracts  awarded.  Winning  bidders  would 
have  to  mobilize  equipment  and  crews. 

Soil  boring  must  be  carefully  drilled  to  pre- 
serve soil  samples  and  cores  in  frozen  condi- 
tion for  lE.boratory  analysis.  Such  soil  analy- 
sis includes  tests  for  Ice  content,  shear 
strength  v.hen  frozen,  subsidence  upon  melt- 
ing, and  pile  creep. 

Drilling  operations  are  generally  helicop- 
ter-supported (one  larger  unit  for  trans- 
porting equipment  and  a  smaller  personnel 
unit).  The  two  helicopters  would  service  a 
unit  of  4  drilling  rigs,  leap-frogging  them 
ahead.  Three  trips  for  each  helicopter  would 
be  required  to  move  one  rig.  all  support 
equipment,  fuel,  and  personnel. 

It  Is  Impractical  to  drill  alter  November 
16  In  the  frigid  Arctic  weather,  with  mini- 
mum daylight.  Work  could  commence  about 
March  15. 

There  would  be  numerous  days  when  little 
or  no  progress  could  be  made  becatise  of  a 
number  of  factors.  Including  mechanical 
breakdowns  and  adverse  weather  conditions 
which  would  prohibit  utilization  of  the  sup- 
port helicopters. 

The  crew  for  a  unit  would  consist  of  about 
15  men  requiring  food  and  lodging  support 
involving  several  hours  of  commuting  time 
per  day.  A  crew  would  be  needed  to  clear  the 
brush  or  trees  In  the  drilling  area  to  enable 
support  helicopters  to  reach  the  operation. 
A  mechanic  would  maintain  the  drilling, 
refrigeration,  and  other  support  equipment. 
A  geologist  in  the  field,  plus  laboratory  per- 


sonnel, would  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
geotechnlc  support  for  the  four-rig  unit. 

A  standard  drilling  rig  modified  for  Arctic 
work  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical. A  2' 2  Inch  split  spoon  would  run 
through  the  9-lnch  auger  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  ahead  to  test  soil  strength.  The  auger 
would  be  replaced  with  a  core  barrel  and 
drill  for  taking  core  samples. 

Working  10  hours  per  day,  each  drilling 
rig  would  require  an  average  of  four  days 
to  drill  one  hole  50  feet  deep  with  cere  sam- 
ples preserved  in  a  frozen  state.  For  the  total 
unit  of  4  drilling  rigs,  working  7  days  per 
wreek,  the  production  will  be  one  hole  per 
day  for  the  220  days  during  the  time  of  year 
when  operations  could  be  maintained.  Forty 
rigs  (ten  units  of  4  rigs  each)  working  two 
seasons,  would  finish  about  4500  holes.  The 
remaining  1000  holes  would  be  drilled  In  the 
third  season  as  scattered  verification  holes, 
re-route  holes,  side-hill  checks,  bridge  foun- 
dation checks,  pump  station  soils  analysis, 
and  re-runs  on  defective  samples. 

The  cost  of  drilling  each  hole  would  be 
about  $10,000  with  the  cost  of  geotechnlc 
field  and  lab  support  amounting  to  $2,500 
per  hole.  Supervision  and  technical  backup 
would  add  another  $1,500  for  a  total  of  about 
$14,000  per  hole,  or  $77  million  for  5500  soil 
borings. 

5.  Preliminary  Survey — Two  Years  and 
Nine  Months  Required.  (Ninth  month  of  year 
1  through  fifth  month  of  year  4) 

Contracts  would  have  to  be  prepared  for  a 
physical  survey  and  mapping  for  all  civil 
work  Including  river  crossings,  road  cross- 
ings, property  surveys,  profiles,  access  roads, 
material  sites,  station  sites  and  the  main 
haul  road. 

6.  Prepare  Project  Description — One  Year 
and  Three  Months  Required.  (Sixth  month 
of  year  2  through  eighth  month  of  year  3 ) 

Assuming  the  description  prepared  for  the 
Trans-Alaiska  pipeline  would  provide  a  mer.n- 
ingful  base.  It  would  require  approximately 
fifteen  months  to  develop  the  additional  i:'.- 
formatlon  reqtilred.  This  time  requirement 
fits  within  the  time  frame  necessary  to  ac- 
complish other  pre-construction  activities 
and  consequently  dees  not  add  to  the  overml 
time  estimate. 

7.  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Prep- 
aration— One  Year  and  Three  Months  Re- 
quired. (First  month  of  year  3  through  third 
mojnh  of  year  4) 

Requisite  Information  for  the  Environ- 
mental Im.pact  Statement  would  oe  prepared 
and  preliminary  Information  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  authorizing  agencies  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  beginning  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  year.  This  time  re- 
quirem.ent  fits  within  the  time  frame  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  other  pre-constructlon 
activities  and  con.sequently  does  not  add  to 
the  overall  time  estimate. 

8.  File  Canadian  and  U.S.  Applications — 
Permits.  (Applications  filed  in  fourth  month 
of  year  4) 

Following  preparation  of  the  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statements  (U.S.  and  the 
Canadian  equivalent)  application  for  per- 
mits would  be  made. 

9.  Canadian  Native  Claims— Two  Yc\rs 
and  Six  Months  Required.  (Seventh  month 
of  year  1  through  twelfth  month  of  year  3) 

This  time  requirement  fits  within  the  time 
frame  necessary  to  accompUsh  other  pre- 
constructlon  activities  and  consequei.tly 
does  not  add  to  the  overall  time  estimate. 
Note,  however,  that  the  C.madiiin  Native 
Cl.^lms  issue  would  have  to  be  completed 
prior  to  start  of  construction. 

10.  U.S.  Permit  Granted.  (Permit  issued 
In  middle  of  year  4) 

We  assume  that  the  main  US.  right-of-way 
permit  would  be  Issued  without  unreason- 
able delay. 

11.  Canadian  Permit  Granted.  (Permit  Is- 
sued at  the  end  of  year  4) 
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We  assume  that  the  main  Canadian  right- 
of-way  permit  would  be  Issued  without  un- 
reasonable delay,  but  we  allow  more  time 
for  the  Canadian  Government  to  act  since 
there  would  be  more  data  to  consider  .aid  re- 
view on  the  longer  segment  of  line  through 
Canada. 

12.  MlIe-by-Mile  Design— Two  Years  Re- 
quired. (First  month  of  year  3  through 
twelfth  month  of  vear  4) 

A  detailed  mlle-by-mile  design  would  have 
to  be  completed  and  approved  prior  to  the 
lssua;ice  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  notices  to 
proceed  with  construction  (See  Item  13).  We 
would  plan  to  complete  the  mlle-by-nille 
design  shortly  before  the  main  right-of-way 
permits  are  Issued,  so  that  we  could  Im"- 
mediately  submit  this  detailed  design  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  (and  its  Ca- 
nadian equivalent )  for  its  review  and  ap- 
proval. This  design  would  utilize  the  results 
of  the  comprehensive  soil  boring  program. 

13.  Notices  to  Proceed — Nine  Months  Re- 
quired. (Fourth  month  of  year  5  through 
twelfth  month  of  year  5) 

After  issuance  of  the  main  right-of-way 
permits,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior 
(and  Its  Canadian  equivalent)  would  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  review  of  the  mlle-by- 
mile  design.  This  review  would  be  made  to 
ensure  that  the  design  would  comply  with 
the  rigorous  criteria  and  strict  construction 
stlpulatio.i  established  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  (We  assume  that  Canada 
will  require  the  same  review  procedure  and 
further,  that  its  design  criteria  and  Its  con- 
struction stipulations  would  be  comparable 
to  those  required  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  )  After  this  review,  the  governmen- 
tal agencies  would  issue  notices  to  proceed 
with  construction  for  these  sections  where 
the  design  has  been  given  final  approval.  We 
assume  that  notice  to  proceed  on  the  civil 
work — haul  roads,  access  roads  and  camps, 
for  example — would  be  Issued  before  review 
of  pipeline  design  Is  completed.  Further,  we 
assume  that  notice  to  proceed  with  pipeline 
construction  would  be  Issued  by  sections, 
recognizing  that  notice  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  certain  pipeline  sections  in  par- 
tlcuhirly  delicate  areas  might  be  delayed 
pending  verification  of  data. 

14.  Road  Construction — Two  Years  and 
Nine  Months  Required.  (Seventh  month  of 
year  4  through  third  month  of  year  7) 

Construction  of  roads  In  the  United  States 
would  begin  as  soon  as  the  main  U.S.  right- 
of-way  permit  and  notices  to  proceed  were 
issued.  Construction  of  roads  in  Canada 
would  commence  immediately  after  receipt 
of  the  main  Canadian  right-of-way  permit 
and  appropriate  road  permits.  A  main  haul 
road  would  be  required  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
to  the  Mackenzie  Valley  south  of  Innuvik. 
We  assume  that  the  Canadian  Government 
would  o\ercome  the  current  opposition  by 
envlronmentall.sts  which  has  halted  con- 
struction of  a  road  paralleling  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  north  to  Innuvik,  and  would  complete 
this  section  of  Canadian  highway. 

15.  Construction  Surface — Two  Years  and 
Pour  Months  Required.  (Seventh  month  of 
year  4  through  tenth  month  of  year  6) 

A  gravel  pad  averaging  two  to  three  feet 
In  thickness  to  permit  movement  of  con- 
structlon  equipment  would  have  to  be  laid 
alongside  the  pipeline  route.  It  would  be 
connected  by  access  roads  to  the  main  haul 
roads.  This  gravel  pad  would  allow  year- 
round  access  by  maintenance  equipment 
after  operations  begin. 

16.  RIghts-of-Way  Purchase— Three  Tears 
Required.  (Tenth  month  of  year  2  through 
ninth  month  of  year  5) 

The  Canadian  pipeline  would  cross  mostly 
private  lands  stuth  of  Edmonton  to  Chicago 
requlalfrg  acquisition  of  pipeline  rights-of- 
way.  Land  would  also  have  to  be  acquired 
for  other  purposes  such  as  pump  stations, 
terminals,  communication  sites,  block  valve 
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Installations,  warehouses,  and  pip©  storage 
yards. 

17.  Commitments  for  Camps  and  Build- 
ings— Seven  Months  Required.  (First  month 
of  year  5  through  seventh  month  of  year  5) 

Commitments  for  camps  and  supporting 
services  would  not  be  made  until  the  main 
right-of-way  permits  were  received  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

18.  Commitment  for  Construction  Equip- 
ment and  Manufacture— Nine  Months  Re- 
quired. (First  month  of  year  5  through  ninth 
month  of  year  5 ) 

Commitments  for  construction  equipment 
such  as  ditchers,  pipe  benders,  drilling  rigs, 
and  automatic  welders  would  not  be  made 
until  the  main  right-of-way  permits  were 
received  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Such  equipment  would  not  be  generally 
available  and  would  require  modification  for 
cold  weather  utilization. 

19.  Negotiate  Construction  Contracts — Six 
Months  Required.  (First  month  of  year  5 
through  sLxth  month  of  year  5) 

Serious  negotiations  with  contractors  for 
pipeline  construction  would  not  begin  until 
main  right-of-way  permits  were  issued  and 
attendant  stipulations  were  known.  This 
time  requirements  fits  within  the  time  pe- 
riod necessary  for  obtaining  construction 
equipment,  building  camps,  and  mobilizing 
crews,  and  consequently  would  not  add  to 
the  overall  time  estimate. 

20.  Main  Line  Construction  South  of  Ed- 
monton— Two  Years  and  Ten  Months  Re- 
quired. (First  month  of  years  6  through  tenth 
month  of  year  8) 

Pipeline  constrtiction  would  start  south 
of  Edmonton  after  obtaining  construction 
equipment,  materials,  and  mobilizing  con- 
tractors and  crews.  Construction  progress 
In  the  south  could  reach  4000  feet  for  each 
spread  per  day.  Considering  the  congested 
area  near  Chicago,  the  possibility  of  adverse 
weather,  labor  disruption,  and  rigid  Inspec- 
tion by  governmental  agencies,  we  assume 
that  construction  would  proceed  at  this  level 
for  300  days  of  the  year.  Assuming  four 
spreads  would  begin  working  after  four 
months  of  mobilization.  It  would  take  over 
two  years  to  complete  the  1550  miles  from 
Edmonton  to  Chicago.  Testing,  clean-up,  re- 
vegetation,  and  demobilization  would  add 
another  nine  months. 

21.  Main  Line  Construction  North  of  Ed- 
monton— Three  Years  and  Three  Months  Re- 
quired. (Second  month  of  year  7  through 
fourth  month  of  year  10) 

Pipeline  construction  could  begin  north 
of  Edmonton  as  additional  equipment  be- 
comes available  and  piling  is  Installed  in 
those  areas  where  above  "rround  construction 
Is  required.  If.  for  example.  50'r  of  the 
northern  segment  would  be  above  ground, 
some  160.000  to  I70.0OO  holes  of  24  inch  diam- 
eter to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  would  be 
required.  Assuming  400  rigs,  each  drilling 
one  hole  per  ten-hotir  day  durine  the  220 
daj-s  available  each  vear.  it  would  take  about 
two  years  to  drill  the  requisite  piling  holes, 
thereby  restricting  the  ultimate  progress  in 
the  north. 

We  assume  a  pipeline  con.structlon  rate  of 
2500  feet  per  day  for  each  northern  spread 
and  further  assume  that  climatic  conditions 
would  preclude  economic  construction  dtir- 
Ing  the  severe  winter  months.  Thus,  three 
additional  spreads  could  complete  approxi- 
mately 220  miles  during  the  first  northern 
construction  year  allowing  four  months  to 
mobilize  equipm.ent  and  crews.  During  the 
following  year,  the  olghth  project  year,  these 
three  northern  spread-s  could  complete  an- 
other 330  miles.  In  the  ninth  project  year 
assuming  the  four  .southern  spreads  would 
move  north,  another  770  miles  could  t>€ 
finished  for  a  total  of  1320  miles.  Comple- 
tion of  construction  would  occur  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tenth  project  year. 

22.  Line  Test  (Tenth  month  of  year  9 
through  tenth  month  of  vear  10) 


The  medium  to  be  used  for  testing  the 
line:  i.e.,  gas  or  liquid,  has  yet  to  be  select- 
ed. If  a  liquid  medium  were  to  be  used,  test- 
ing In  the  mountainous  areas  would  have  to 
be  done  by  sections.  Moreover,  If  a  liquid 
medium  were  to  be  employed  that  is  sensi- 
tive to  freezing  temperatures,  there  migiit 
be  certain  times  during  the  year  when  test- 
ing would  be  Impossible  unless  a  freeze  point 
depressant  were  added.  Although  such  de- 
pressants would  be  available,  disposing  of 
the  test  medium  contaminated  with  such 
depressants  would  present  a  problem.  In  any 
event,  we  assume  testing  could  be  started 
during  the  final  stages  of  construction  and 
finished  shortly  after  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline. 

23.  First  Oil  to  Chicago.  (End  of  tenth 
year) 

Pilling  the  line  and  debugging  the  system 
for  routine  operations  would  take  three 
months,  allowing  for  cleaning  and  fixlt  re- 
pairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  let- 
ter outlines  the  timetable  for  building 
an  oil  pipeline  through  Canada.  If  Sen- 
ators will  take  the  time  to  read  the  letter, 
it  postulates  the  minimum  period  until 
oil  could  get  to  Chicago  as  10  years  after 
they  start  building  the  gas  pipeline  so 
you  have  13  to  15  years  before  gas  is 
available  to  the  Midwest  under  the  Mon- 
dale  amendment. 

I  cannot  understand  some  of  the  facts 
set  forth  in  this  body  today.  When  I  went 
to  the  Canadian  meetings  in  June,  along 
with  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  asked  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  to  prepare  for  me 
a  summary  of  energy  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

I  might  add,  the  Canadian  people,  as 
we  went  over  these  in  our  meetings,  were 
in  agreement  that  they  were  accurate 
working  statements  of  Canadian  re- 
serves, both  of  the  proven  reserves  and 
of  potential  reserves. 

Again,  if  anyone  wants  to  take  a  look 
at  it,  he  can  see  that,  in  terms  of  poten- 
tial reserves,  the  Canadians  are  not  going 
to  increase  their  exports.  They  have  a 
potential  recoverable  resource  of  120  bil- 
lion barrels.  However,  we  have  a  poten- 
tial recoverable  resource  of  450  billion 
barrels.  So  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  Canada  to  increase  exports  to  this 
country. 

In  terms  of  natural  gas,  it  is  entirely 
different,  because  the  economics  of  the 
transportation  of  gas  from  the  Macken- 
zie Delta  require  a  gas  pipeline  through 
Canada  to  remove  it,  because  the  eco- 
nomics are  not  there  without  also  re- 
moving the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  energy  resource 
summary  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ENERGY  RESOURCES  SUMMARY  FOR  CANADA  AND  UNITED 
STATES 


Canada 


United 
States 


Petroleum: 

Proved  reserves,  billion  barrels.. 

10 

50 

Potential  recoverable  resources,  bil- 

lion barrels... 

120 

450 

1971  production,  million  barrels 

493 

4,417 

Net  exports  to  United  States  (1971), 

million  barrels 

308  -- 

Value  of  imports  approximately  $1,- 

000,000,000. 
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Canada 


United 
States 


Natural  gas: 

Proved  reserves,  trillion  cubic  feet 56  278 

Polential  recoverable  resource,  trillion 

cubicfeet 725  2,100 

1971  production,  trillion  cubic  feet 2.5  22 

Net  exports  to  United  States  (1971), 

trillion  cubic  feet .9 

Estimated  value  of  exports  approxi- 
mately $290,000,000. 
Coal: 

Proved  reserves,  billion  tons.. _ 120  390 

1971  production,  million  tons 20  590 

Net  Unitea  States  exports  to  Canada, 

1971. ._       ._. 12 

Canadian  exports  to  world,  1971 8 

Value  of  United  States  exports,  1971, 

approximately  570,000,000. 
Uranium: 
Proved  reserve,  (existing  price  $6-$7) 

thousand  tons,  U  0,X$10  per  pound.  236  246 

Production,  1971,  thousand  tons 5  13 

Canada— 100,000 — committed  exports 

60.000,  little  exploration  announced 

policy  of  Canadians... 

Canada  has  commitments  to  export 

approximately  33,000  tons  to  Japan, 

15  to  West  Germany,  11  to  England. 
Thorium:  BelovK  $10—100,000  tons 


HYDROPOWEE 

Canada  has  a  total  hydropower  potential 
of  an  estimated  90,000  megawatts.  Currently 
28,000  megawatts  is  developed.  Undeveloped 
hydropower  potential  Is:  Quebec,  25,000; 
British  Columbia,  15,000;  and  Labrador,  N.W. 
Territories,  Yukon,  etc.,  21,000  megawatts 
double  by  1990 — other  uneconomic. 

NUCLEAR    POWER    PROGRAM 

Canada  has  been  developing  a  heavy  water 
type  reactor  to  use  natural  rather  than  en- 
riched uranium  fuels.  This  heavy  water  pro- 
gram has  encountered  many  problems  and 
much  greater  expenses  than  estimated.  Late 
reports  are  that  the  program  is  now  going 
forward  with  most  of  the  problems  resolved. 

Currently  Canada  has  1,974  megawatts  of 
nuclear  capacity  in  operation.  Plans  are  for 
13,000  megawatts  by  1985.  By  comparison, 
U.S.  capacity  In  operation  Is  approximately 
15,000  megawatts  and  215.000  Is  planned 
by  1985. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  A  TRANS-ALASKA  PffELINE 
IS  IN  THE  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  RESIDENTS  OF 
THE    MIDWESTERN    UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  aban- 
doning the  proposed  trans-Alaska  crude 
oil  pipeline  for  a  route  across  Canada 
may  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  solution 
to  the  Midwest's  energy  needs,  but  in 
actual  fact  it  would  only  aggravate  mid- 
western  energy  problems. 

If  construction  begins  in  1974,  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  can  be  pumping 
oil  by  1977,  and  this  flow  could  reach 
almost  2  million  barrels  a  day  a  few  years 
later.  On  the  other  hand,  an  oil  pipeline 
across  Canada  would  not  go  into  service 
before  1982-1984. 

If  the  trans-Alaska  line  is  operational 
by  1977,  a  natural  gas  pipeline  across 
Canada  can  be  feeding  clean  fuel  to  mid- 
westeni  homes  and  factories  by  1980. 
The  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  Prud- 
hoe Bay  cannot  be  tapped  until  oil  pro- 
duction begins.  A  trans-Canada  oil  pipe- 
line would  delay  completion  of  the  gas 
Pipeline  until  1985-1987. 

Existing  fuel  shortages  in  the  Midwest 
are  partly  aggravated  by  a  severe  natural 
gas  shortage.  Industries  and  institutions 
now  using  gas — many  use  processes  for 
which  no  alternate  is  available — now 
face  or  will  soon  face  the  threat  of  sup- 
Ply  curtailment.  As  a  result,  former  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  will  have  to  search 
lor  alternate  fuels  and  this  could  cause 


additional  shortages,  unemployment  and 
economic  dislocation. 

The  American  Gas  Association,  which 
is  composed  of  large  U.S.  gas  utilities- 
including  those  in  the  Midwest— is  ac- 
tively in  favor  of  early  approval  of  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  to  make  Arctic 
natm-al  gas  available  to  the  Midwest 
earlier. 

The  Midwest's  fuel  needs  are  linked 
not  only  to  increased  supplies  of  crude 
oil  and  natm-al  gas,  but  to  increased  re- 
fining capacity.  At  present,  the  refineries 
in  a  region  stretching  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo,  and  as  far  south  as  St.  Louis, 
can  handle  2.2  million  barrels  of  oil 
daily.  About  one  third  of  this  comes  from 
Canada,  the  remainder  through  seven 
pipeline  systems  from  Texas,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  by  river  barge. 

The  midwest's  refiners,  for  their  part, 
would  prefer  to  boost  deliveries  of  so- 
called  "light"  crude  oil  from  the  South- 
west and  gulf  coast,  since  their  plants 
are  engineered  for  treatment  of  this  oil. 
By  contrast,  the  oil  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope  is  relatively  "heavy,"  much  like  the 
average  California  crude  oils,  and  mid- 
west refiners  would  have  to  install  new 
equipment  to  process  it.  The  cost  of  this 
equipment  for  a  100,000-barrel-per-day 
refinery  is  in  the  order  of  $50  million,  so 
midwest  refiners  would  be  faced  with  the 
need  for  very  large  investments  in  the 
order  of  $1  billion  in  processing  equip- 
ment which  already  exists  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  First  let  me  compli- 
ment both  Senators  from  Alaska  for  their 
diligence  and  efforts  in  regard  to  advo- 
cating the  Alaska  pipeline.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  said,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  talking  about  what  is  good  not 
only  for  Alaska  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  We  know  it  starts  in  the  Sena- 
tor's State  and  has  a  rather  significant 
economic  impact  on  that  State,  but  I 
compliment  the  Senator,  not  just  because 
of  his  interest  in  his  State  but  because  it 
is  in  the  entire  interest  of  the  country. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  the  time  it 
might  take  if  the  basic  bill  before  us 
passes,  the  one  which  grants  authoritv  to 
extend  the  width  of  the  pipeline  right- 
of-way.  Let  us  assume  it  passes  and  we  go 
through  the  ordinaiy  procedure  of  going 
through  the  courts  with  the  impact  state- 
ment, which  has  not  yet  been  finally  ad- 
judicated. Would  either  or  both  Senators 
care  to  venture  for  the  record  an  esti- 
mate as  to  how  long  it  might  take,  based 
upon  the  best  estimates  they  have  know- 
ing this  is  not  something  one  can  measure 
precisely,  for  the  impact  statement  to 
go  through  the  courts  if  it  is  the  decision 
of  the  Congress  to  pennit  the  line,  and 
to  let  the  NEPA  impact  statement  take 
the  normal  course? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  to  use  some 
assumptions  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  If  this 
body  were  willing  to  do  what  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Mondale  amendment 
suggest,  and  that  is  suspend  the  NEPA 
requirements— it  is  very  interesting  that 
the  Mondale  amendment  does  what  we 
seek  for  the  Alaskan  pipeline — and  there 


was  no  question  raised  in  connection 
with  the  suspension  of  NEPA  require- 
ments for  the  pipeline  in  the  postulate  of 
such  a  situation  as  it  relates  to  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  I  would  say  we  could 
have  the  Alaskan  pipeline  begun  in  the 
next  construction  season,  which  would 
begin  about  March  of  1974. 

That  is  if  this  body  were  willing  to 
adopt  the  amendment  my  colleague  and 
I  have  drafted  very  carefully  and  offered. 
That  would  be  a  finding  by  the  Con- 
gress that  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act  has  been  complied  with, 
not  that  it  has  been  suspended,  as  would 
be  so  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  right- 
of-way,  but  that  it  has  been  complied 
with,  and  that  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  issue  the  pipeline  permit,  and  the 
courts  had  been  told  that  they  may  not 
review  judicially  the  finding  of  Congress 
regarding  the  enviroiomental  aspects  of 
the  pipeline. 
That  would  be  the  first  postulate. 
If  we  assume  that  is  not  in  the  bill, 
then,  there  is  a  minimum  of  1  year  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  a  bin  to  com- 
plete the  judicial  review.  In  all  prob- 
ability, we  would  be  dealing  at  least  with 
the  construction  season  of  1975. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  seems  to  me  that 
many  Senators  are  talking  about  the 
propriety  of  the  basic  bill,  but  are  also 
saying,  let  us  have  the  impact  statement 
take  its  natural  course.  Some  are  now 
asking  if  we  could  impose  a  priority  on 
the  Federal  judiciary  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  impact  renews,  such  as  we 
have  done  in  workmen's  compensation 
cases  and  the  like  in  the  States.  Many 
are  saying  that  it  would  be  fair  to  let 
NEPA  take  its  course  and  to  accelerate 
it  through  the  judicial  system. 

In  order  for  me  to  say  whether  that 
makes  sense  in  terms  of  the  crisis  or  not. 
I  am  searching  for  some  evidence  that 
it  would  take  a  year,  as  the  Senator  has 
said  in  direct  response  to  my  question, 
if  we  placed  no  priority  mandate  on  the 
federal  system,  but  just  passed  the  new 
law,  let  the  Secretary  have  permission  to 
grant  the  right-of-way,  let  the  consor- 
tium and  the  Secretary  go  through  the 
judiciary  for  review,  since  that  was  al- 
ready in  process  but  got  sidetracked  on 
the  issue  of  the  20-foot  right-of-way. 

Is  the  Senator  telling  me  that  without 
mandating  on  the  federal  system  it 
would  take  1  year  after  we  got  the  bill 
passed  for  the  impact  statement  to  go 
through  the  federal  system? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  assuming  this 
provision  was  adopted.  This  would  be  a 
minimum  expediting  period.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  imder  injunc- 
tion. He  cannot  i<^sue  the  right-of-way 
permit.  I  take  it  he  would  have  notified 
the  court  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  At 
that  time  the  people  undoubtedly  would 
take  the  case  back  Into  court.  The  dis- 
trict court  has  already  found  validity  for 
the  impact  statement,  so  I  do  not  think 
it  would  take  too  long  with  the  expedi- 
tion request  that  would  be  in  the  bill. 
They  would  have  to  go  to  the  court  of 
appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  that  can  be  done  in  less 
than  a  year,  even  if  it  is  placed  on  the 
first  of  each  calendar. 
If  one  would  examine  the  Supreme 
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Court  decision,  it  Is  easier  for  the  Con- 
gress to  deny  judicial  review,  if  it  is 
done  properly,  than  it  is  for  Congress  to 
try  to  set  the  parameters  of  judicial  re- 
view. Chief  Justice  Burger  clearly  has 
stated  it  is  possible  for  Congress  to  deny 
judicial  review  if  it  does  so  properly,  un- 
der the  proper  circumstances,  and  it  is 
dealing  with  a  congressional  finding.  In 
the  amendment  we  have  here,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  congressional  finding  that 
the  parties  have  complied  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act. 

What  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the 
environmental  aspects  is  a  unique  situa- 
tion. Court  delay  is  something  that  is 
unpredictable  in  terms  of  time,  unless 
Congress  wishes  to  adopt  our  amend- 
ment, which  I  hope  it  will  do. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So,  to  summarize  the 
three  propositions,  if  I  understand  them 
correctly,  and  let  me  quickly  review 
them,  they  are,  one,  we  could  proceed 
without  expediting  judicial  review;  we 
could  urge  that  the  judicial  review,  he 
expedited;  or  we  could  preclude  judicial 
review,  as  suggested  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  and  his  colleague. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  understand  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  third  alternative  would  still 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court,  and  if 
we  have  done  our  job  properly,  that 
would  not  take  too  long.  If  it  were  not 
done  properly,  I  would  think  it  would 
take  a  year  to  get  judicial  review. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Hollings'  . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  would 
mv  colleague  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  for  members  who  wish  to 
debate  a  measure  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  and  not  to  come  here  to  present 
their  case  and  then  go  on  to  other  busi- 
ness without  engaging  in  a  colloquy.  I  in- 
tend to  engage  in  a  colloquy  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  would  yield,  I  would  have 
to  say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  came  to 
my  desk  following  the  last  yea  and  nay 
vote  and  inquired  as  to  whether  there 
would  be  further  action  or  debate  on  the 
bill  today. 

I  told  him  that  I  knew  of  none.  So,  I 
think  that  he  probably  left  the  floor  on 
the  strength  of  what  I  told  him.  I  think 
that  I  ought  to  say  that  in  explanation 
of  his  absence  from  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  hope  that  on  tomorrow 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  go  over 
some  of  the  facts  that  he  put  forward. 
One  very  serious  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator's was  with  respect  to  the  time  ele- 
ment. Those  points  are  challengeable.  In 
fact  the  time  sequence  in  question  is 
considerably  less  than  the  time  frame 
that  we  experienced  with  respect  to  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  and  we  are  still  In- 
volved in  it. 

I  think  that  the  proper  consideration 
would  be  at  least  to  say  that  the  amount 
of  time  It  took  us  is  about  the  same  time 
it  would  take  the  Canadians. 

I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  a 
chart  which  I  will  bring  back  on  tomor- 


row and  cover  with  my  colleagues,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Very  simply,  looking  at  the  chart  we 
can  see  the  various  things  that  have  to 
be  accomplished  in  that  period  of  time 
and  the  time  frames  on  these  actions  and 
the  time  frames  based  upon  our  experi- 
ence in  this  regard. 

We  can  start  first  with  the  very  simple 
fact  that  the  Canadians  have  said  that 
they  may  start  on  an  energy  policy  for 
their  country.  That  energy  policy — and 
the  papers  are  just  being  filled  out  now — 
will  take  about  a  year.  That  means  that 
we  are  looking  to  1974  before  the  Can- 
adians are  prepared  to  do  anything  con- 
clusive. They  then  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion based  upon  studies  as  to  whether 
they  are  going  to  build  the  pipeline 
through  Canada  and  what  time  frame 
will  be  involved  with  respect  to  that. 

It  took  us  4  years.  Let  us  say  that  the 
Canadians  are  a  little  brighter  than  v.e 
are  and  are  privy  to  the  research  that 
has  been  done,  as  we  were  privy  to  the 
research  that  was  done.  However,  it  took 
us  4  years.  Let  us  say  that  it  will  take 
them  3  years.  That  puts  them  in  1977. 

The  natives  in  Canada  last  year  began 
to  assert  their  interest  in  getting  the 
native  land  claims  settled.  They  have 
stated — and  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  one  of  their  lead- 
ers— that  there  is  no  way  in  v.hich  they 
can  permit  the  construction  of  a  pipeline 
through  Canada  until  they  get  their  land 
claims  settled. 

In  our  very  cavalier  way,  we  say  that 
we  will  take  the  right-of-way  and  then 
let  the  Canadian  people  pay  them  for 
what  they  have  coming.  That  is  a  very 
unfair  assumption. 

I  think  that  the  Canadian  natives  are 
as  intelligent  as  our  natives,  and  they  will 
do  exactly  what  the  Alaskan  natives  did, 
and  that  is  to  hold  the  land  hostage  im- 
til  the  claim  is  settled. 

Let  us  say  that  it  took  us  4  years.  Let 
us  say  that  they  could  do  it  in  3  years. 
That  brings  it  up  to  1980.  Anyone  who  as- 
sumes that  there  will  be  no  environ- 
mental objections  in  Canada  is  acting  in 
a  very  naive  fashion.  That  would  be 
the  same  as  saying  that  the  Canadians 
are  not  as  concerned  over  their  environ- 
ment as  we  are  over  ours.  That  is  totally 
unfair. 

We  can  only  use  a  guess  on  the 
length  of  time,  and  that  of  course  is  the 
fact  that  it  took  us  3  years.  However, 
being  very  conservative,  I  will  not  ap- 
portion any  time  that  it  will  take  the 
Canadians.  It  took  us  3  years  in  this 
country,  and  we  have  not  solved  it  yet. 
With  respect  to  the  construction  of 
the  lines  of  the  same  type  as  the  Alaskan 
line,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  sov  that 
it  will  not  take  twice  the  period  of  time. 
Maybe  it  would  only  take  the  Canadians 
1  extra  year.  That  would  be  4  years. 
That  would  give  the  Canadians  a  pipe- 
line by  1984. 

I  think  it  is  unfair  to  say,  as  was  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Mondale  ) ,  that  we  can  get  a  Canadian 
line  quicker  than  an  Alaskan  line.  That 
is  really  begging  the  question. 

The  only  fair  way  in  which  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  is  to  make  a  com- 


parison as  to  what  our  track  record  is 
in  the  same  area  and  compare  the  time 
frame  with  the  Canadian  situation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  will  ob- 
viously take  a  lot  longer  to  build  a  pipe- 
line that  goes  for  a  much  greater  distance 
than  to  build  a  pipeline  that  goes  for  a 
much  shorter  distance.  Is  not  the  pipe- 
line   through    Canada   about    twice   as 
long? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  will  ob- 
viously take  longer  to  build  a  pipeline 
that  goes  twice  as  far  as  it  would  take 
to  build  one  that  goes  only  half  as  far. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  do  not  have  an 
agreement  with  Canada. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  are  just  starting  with  the  Canadian 
decisionmaking.  We  have  not  touched 
these  negotiations  which  would  obviously 
take  a  year  or  more. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  that  we  can  assume  the 
Canadians  will  do  what  other  nations 
would  do,  and  that  is  to  say  that  they 
have  something  that  is  very  valuable  to 
the  other  guy  and  that  they  want  a  high 
price  for  it. 

That  is  a  safe  assumption.  Usually 
when  one  nation  wants  to  go  across  the 
soil  of  another  nation,  the  fellow  there 
always  wants  a  very  high  price  for  giv- 
ing the  right-of-way.  I  suppose  that  if 
the  pipeline  is  going  to  be  of  use  to  our 
people  but  not  to  the  Canadians,  they 
are  not  going  to  bleed  a  lot  of  oil  and  gas 
off  the  pipeline  for  their  own  benefit. 

That  gets  us  to  the  second  question. 
What  assurance  can  anyone  give  that  the 
Canadians  will  not  insist  that  every  com- 
munity bordering  on  that  pipeline  and 
that  province  through  which  that  pipe- 
line goes  will  not  insist  that,  since  they 
have  a  need  for  that  product,  it  should 
be  siphoned  off  for  their  benefit? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty they  would  require  that.  They 
would  be  derelict  in  their  duty  if  they 
did  not.  We  did  that  in  Alaska.  We  will 
do  it  with  the  new  pipeline  that  comes 
near  Fairbanks.  Why  should  we  not  ex- 
pect them  to  do  what  we  om-selves  do? 

Mr.  LONG.  My  impression  has  been 
that  it  is  just  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure, when  someone  wants  to  build  a 
pipeline  through  your  territory,  if  you 
are  looking  after  your  own  personal  in- 
terest, for  you  to  say,  "You  want  to  build 
it  across  my  side;  I  suppose  I  will  let  you 
build  a  pipeline  for  a  fair  fee,  provided 
you  will  let  me  tap  onto  it  and  take  out 
such  as  I  might  have  a  need  for  myself." 
Is  there  anything  unfair  about  that? 
It  is  just  like  saying,  "If  you  are  going 
to  build  a  highway  through  my  prop- 
erty, I  would  like  the  privilege  of  getting 
off  and  on  and  being  able  to  get  some 
benefit  out  of  it  myself." 

Furthermore,  even  assuming  you  get 
the  agreement,  do  you  not  have  another 
problem,  which  is  that  most  treaties 
have  been  broken,  and  it  is  always  possi- 
ble that  when  the  time  comes  that  we 
need  the  fuel  the  most,  the  fellow  on  the 
other  end  might  say  that  he  is  going  to 
insist  on  renegotiating  it?  Is  that  not  one 
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of  the  problems  we  have  with  the  Arab 
nations  right  now,  about  our  oil  supply? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  the  best  time 
to  renegotiate,  when  they  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  right.  When  the 
fuel  is  in  short  supply.  And  is  it  not  true, 
as  a  matter  of  international  law,  that  it 
is  pretty  well  recognized  that  you  carmot 
hold  the  smaller  nations  to  a  contract 
if  they  find  it  is  not  to  their  advantage? 

How  did  we  make  out  in  the  United 
Nations  with  Panama?  We  had  a  treaty 
that  said  we  owned  that  Canal  Zone  in 
perpetuity.  How  many  votes  did  we  get? 
Can  the  Senator  recall? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  it  was  just  two,  us 
and  England. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  probably  because 
they  were  still  smarting  over  Suez. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  England  could  see  our 
standpoint,  because  England  had  the 
same  problem  when  Egypt  decided  to 
close  down  Suez.  But  as  I  recall,  England 
is  the  only  nation  in  the  entire  United 
Nations  that  voted  with  us  to  say  that 
you  can  hold  a  smaller  country  to  the 
contract  it  made  with  you. 

You  carmot  really  hold  those  people  to 
a  contract,  even  when  they  sign  it.  If 
they  get  a  government  that  is  not  en- 
tirely friendly  to  you,  and  decide  they 
want  to  do  business  on  a  different  basis, 
they  insist  on  renegotiating,  and  they 
show  up  with  traditional  pride  and  sov- 
ereignty and  just  decline  to  honor  the 
old  terms,  and  insist  that  if  the  pipeline 
is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  be  on  their  terms, 
which  will  have  to  be  more  favorable 
than  the  old  terms. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  that, 
if  they  decide  to  do  business  that  way? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  can  do  nothing 
about  it  imder  the  present  situation  that 
exists  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  you  can  do  is  bend  the 
knee,  under  the  new  rules  of  interna- 
tional law.  It  would  be  unthinkable  for 
this  country  to  go  to  war  with  Canada 
or  invade  that  country  because  they 
would  insist  on  renegotiating  the  ar- 
rangement they  had. 

In  the  last  analysis,  does  it  not  get 
down  to  this,  that  if  it  is  oil  you  are 
transporting  across  that  pipeline,  it 
would  cost  a  little  more  to  get  the  oil 
wherever  you  might  want  it  in  the  United 
States  if  you  have  to  put  it  on  a  tanker 
in  Alaska  and  bring  it  down  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  or  the  old  origi- 
nal 48  States,  but  while  that  might  cost 
a  Uttle  more,  you  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage that  you  would  know  you  could 
get  it  there? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  not  be  totally 
in  agreement  that  it  would  cost  a  little 
more.  I  think  with  the  way  prices  are 
increasing  in  the  OPEC  coimtries,  and 
the  way  prices  are  rising  in  Canada,  If 
they  tell  us  they  are  going  to  increase 
their  product  25  percent,  it  is  because  we 
Te  consuming  too  much,  not  because  of 
.low  they  are  involved.  It  may  look  that 
way,  but  when  faced  with  the  realities 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
suggesting,  that  when  we  give  up  con- 
trol we  give  up  pricing  control  to  them 
as  well;  and  if  the  price  is  what  we 
thought  it  was  going  to  be,  expensive, 
what  we  thought  was  going  to  be  more 
expensive  may  turn  out  to  t)e  the  cheap- 
est, because  if  you  follow  it  all  along. 


though  everj'body  talks  about  expensive 
Alaskan  oil,  with  the  exception  of  Lou- 
isiana oil  the  cheapest  oil  in  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  Alaskan  oil,  when  this 
whole  scenario  is  played  out  in  the  next 
decade. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  and  does  it  not  get 
down  to  the  simple  matter  that  there  is 
no  nation  on  Earth,  witli  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States,  that  would 
even  dream  of  having  their  fuel — which 
is  theirs,  they  own  it — their  fuel,  pro- 
duced on  their  property,  have  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  acquiesence  of  some  other 
foreign  power,  in  order  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  their  own  citizens?  Can  the  Sena- 
tor think  of  any  nation  on  Earth  that 
would  even  dream  of  making  their  fuel 
supply,  produced  by  their  people  on  their 
land,  subject  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of 
any  foreign  power  over  which  they  have 
no  control,  when  they  have  it  within 
their  power  to  have  it  completely  within 
their  own  domain  and  their  own  control, 
where  they  can  do  with  it  whatever  they 
please? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  right.  And  that 
would  be  the  unfortunate  consequence  of 
the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment,  is  that 
It  does  take  just  that  situation,  where 
we  have  some  hope  of  satisfying  our 
problem,  and  compound  it  by  taking  the 
triggering  mechanism  for  satisfying  the 
problem  and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canadians.  Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  our  closest  friends,  I  think 
it  is  a  ridiculous  situation,  because  they 
are  in  business  to  represent  their  inter- 
ests, and  if  they  can  use  this  triggering 
mechanism  to  enhance  their  interests, 
they  would  be  foolish  not  to  do  it.  If  we 
are  foolish  enough  to  give  them  some- 
thing, they  would  be  twice  as  foolish  not 
to  use  it.  Right  now  we  have  an  amend- 
ment to  give  them  something,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  Canadians  are  so  foolish 
that  they  will  not  use  it.  They  will  use 
it  to  their  best  interests,  and  I  would 
have  no  respect  for  them  if  they  did  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  just  had  an  amend- 
ment today,  voted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate,  that,  insofar  as 
fuel  is  available  in  the  United  States,  it 
should  be  available  generally  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  should  be  altered, 
because  what  the  Mondale  amendment 
would  do  is  say,  "We  are  taking  a  part 
of  that  American  fuel  which  lies  in  Alas- 
ka, making  it  first  available  to  the  Cana- 
dians, and  subjecting  it  to  whatever  ma- 
nipulation they  want  to  put  it  through, 
and  then  whatever  is  left  over,  whatever 
shape  it  is  in  economically,  is  available 
to  the  rest  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  LONG.  That  would  seem  to  say 
that  we  would  make  that  available  to 
Canada  first,  and  then  to  Minnesota  and 
the  areas  which  it  will  pass  through,  by 
the  pipeline,  and  put  the  people  of  the 
United  States  second ;  but  in  order  to  try 
to  make  it  more  advantageously  avail- 
able to  one  section  of  our  Nation,  we 
would  fix  it  up  so  it  might  not  be  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  at  all.  Is  that 
about  the  size  of  It? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  When  we  get  to  an  emer- 
gency that  would  probably  happen. 

Mr.  LONG.  Because  if  the  pipeline 
passes  through  some  other  nation,  you 


can  never  be  sure  they  will  not  do  what 
the  Canadians  have  just  done  to  us  when 
they  decided  that  they  would  not  make 
Canadian  oil  available  to  the  United 
States.  Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes,  I  am,  and  they  are 
acting  in  their  best  interests,  and  we 
should  expect  that.  If  we  turn  around 
and  give  them  tools  they  can  use  against 
us.  and  so  enhance  their  best  interests, 
obviously  they  w  ill  use  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  Some  time  ago  we  were 
discussing  the  desirability  of  having  our 
own  requirements  of  fuel  available  here. 
It  had  to  do  with  the  depletion  allow- 
ances and  various  other  matters. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Proxmire)  was  contending  that  we  could 
rely  upon  Canadian  oil  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  we  could  rely  upon  American  oil. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  read  the  Rec- 
ord and  see  if  he  is  still  of  the  same 
opinion,  now  that  Canada  has  just  told 
us  we  cannot  have  their  oil,  they  find 
they  can  use  it  all  themselves,  so  if  it  is 
all  the  same  to  us,  it  is  no  longer  avail- 
able to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Right;  and  that  is  not 
an  imusual  position.  In  other  words,  they 
are  a  sovereign  power.  They  have  not 
had  any  great  Canadian  oil  discoveries, 
so  the3'  are  saying,  'We  have  got  only 
enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves."  They 
are  building  a  line  that  will  go  across 
Canadj.  to  supply  their  eastern  markets. 
So  it  is  certainly  unreasonable  for  us  to 
assume  that  they  will  deny  their  peo- 
ple oil  for  our  benefit.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  we  will  get  a 
piece  of  that  oil.  In  fact,  I  would  term 
it  Yankee  arrogance  that  because  we  are 
big  and  we  need  the  oil.  and  they  have 
got  some,  that  they  will  share  it  with  us 
automatically.  That  is  ridiculous.  We 
would  not  share  it  with  them  if  the  situ- 
ation were  reversed.  So  I  think  that  their 
decision  is  the  proper  one.  and  that  Is, 
they  do  not  plan  to  export  any  apprecia- 
ble amounts  of  oil.  If  someone  is  relying 
on  Canada  to  export  oil  to  us  and  would 
be  developing  any  policy  of  this  Nation 
based  upon  getting  oil  from  Canada,  they 
must  have  some  other  information  or 
knowledge  about  oil  reserves  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  does  not  know  about. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
that  makes  some  people  think  that  other 
nations  like  Canada,  which  is  a  good 
example — exist  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States.  They  do  not  think  the 
same  way.  I  applaud  them  for  having 
pride  in  their  own  nation.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  Senator  that  Can- 
ada is  a  sovereign  nation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  will  ever  be  heard  to  scream 
with  anguish  when  we  find  that  these 
nations  look  after  their  own  national  in- 
terest first.  They  should  do  so. 

If  Canada  wanted  to  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  it  had  everj*  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  The  welcome  mat  has 
been  out  for  many  years,  so  much  so  that 
It  is  plain  by  now  that  the  sovereign  na- 
tion of  Canada  does  not  care  to  be  a 
state  of  the  United  States,  or  5  or  6  or 
10  states. 

If  one  could  disabuse  himself  to  the 
idea  that  those  people  exist  for  our  bene- 
fit, he  would  recognize  that  each  nation, 
if  it  can,  maikes  Its  own  arrangements  to 
serve   its    own    people    independent   of 
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whether    some    other    foreign    nation 
would  have  it  that  way  or  not. 

So  I  agree  with  the  Senator  in  saying 
that  the  Alaskan  pipeline  should  be  built. 
The  suggestion  that  we  should  build  one 
across  Canada  before  we  build  one  across 
our  own  territory  in  order  to  make  that 
oil  available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is,  in  my  judgment,  pretty 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Louisiana  very 
much  for  this  colloquy.  Tomorrow,  my 
colleague  Mr.  Stevens  and  I  will  engage 
Senators  Mondale  and  Bayh  in  colloquy 
on  this  very  important  issue  for  the 
Nation. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  for  his  indulgence  in  ac- 
commodating us  and  arranging  for  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  very  welcome. 


THE  BREZHNEV  VISIT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  statement  by  him  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  an  article. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Tower 

I  have  received  considerable  correspond- 
ence from  my  constituents  since  the  recent 
American  summit  between  President  Nixon 
and  Soviet  General  Secretary  Brezhnev, 
much  of  which  opposes  a  relaxation  of  the 
tension  between  our  two  countries  which 
marked  the  Cold  War  era.  In  good  conscience, 
however,  I  must  support  the  President's 
Initiatives  In  ending  the  simmering  hostility 
that  characterized  earlier  Soviet-American 
relations.  While  I  feel  we  should  approach 
all  negotiations  cautiously,  we,  nevertheless, 
have  the  responsibility  to  seek  every  reason- 
able avenue  toward  peace. 

A  recent  editorial  by  WUUam  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.  conveys  this  theme  of  negotiation 
with  caution.  I  commend  Bill  Hearst's  com- 
ments to  my  colleagues  as  an  eloquent  ob- 
servation on  the  Brezhnev  visit,  which  I  add 
at  this  point. 

The  Brezhnev  Visrr 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

It  was  a  little  more  than  18  years  ago 
(January  '55  to  be  exact)  when  I  first  met 
the  number  one  man  of  world  communism. 
He  was  the  short,  bold,  beady-eyed  Nlklta 
Khrushchev.  The  scene  was  the  First  Secre- 
tary's office  In  the  Communist  Party  head- 
quarters In  Moscow. 

The  other  night  I  met  his  successor  and 
ex-protege.  He  Is — of  course — the  powerfully 
built,  dark-visaged,  rather  handsome  Leonid 
Brezhnev.  This  time  the  scene  was  the  house 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Num- 
ber One  man  of  the  free  world. 

Some  of  you  regular  readers  of  this  liter- 
ary effort  of  mine  may  recall  that  In  '55  I  re- 
ceived what  was  tantamount  to  an  invita- 
tion from  on  high  to  visit  Moscow — some- 
thing my  father  had  been  dead  set  against 
my  doing  In  my  war  correspondent  years  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

However,  the  suggestion  that  my  applica- 
tion for  a  visa  would  be  favorably  received 
was  made  by  a  representative  of  the  Rus- 
sian   Embassy    In    Washington,    who    would 


never  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  on 
his  own.  Coupled  with  It  was  an  assurance 
that  things  In  Russia  were  dllierent  than 
under  the  Infamous  Joseph  Stalin. 

The  Russians,  upon  my  Insistence,  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  two  of  my  closest  friends 
and  wisest  newspaper  colleagues  accompany- 
ing me — Joe  Kingsbury  Smith,  who  had 
spent  years  covering  the  diplomatic  front 
here  and  abroad,  and  my  late,  great  reporter 
and  editor  friend,  Frank  ConnUf,  We  had 
been  war  correspondents  together,  and  his 
knowledge  of  recent  Russian  history  ideally 
fitted  him  to  round  out  our  so-called  task 
force. 

As  it  turned  out,  you  may  recall,  we  inter- 
viewed the  then  four  top  rulers  of  Russia  and 
were  present  at  the  changing  of  the  Soviet 
head  of  government;  Premier  Maleakov  was 
retired,  and  Bulganin  took  his  place. 

Our  Interviews — which  Pravda  printed  on 
page  one  and  In  full — with  Nikita  Khrush- 
chev, head  of  the  Communist  party,  Bul- 
ganin. the  new  premier,  Moloto\',  then  for- 
eign minister,  and  Marshal  Zhukov,  a  great 
army  general  and  defense  minister,  later  won 
us  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished  inter- 
national reporting. 

Khrushchev  used  both  of  these  expressions 
with  any  Western  newspaperman  or  even 
diplomats.  In  addition,  we  met  and  inter- 
viewed for  the  first  time.  Svetlana.  Stalin's 
daughter.  We  had  the  same  experience  with 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  the  great  composer,  Dimltri  Shosta- 
kovich, and  the  stars  of  the  famed  Bolshol 
Ballet  Corps. 

I  think  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  fol- 
lowing the  iron  rule  of  Stalin,  the  policy  of 
the  Russians  under  Khrushchev  began  to 
change  from  a  closed  society  to  a  somewhat 
more  open  one.  I  believe  we  were  the  first 
ones  to  hear  from  their  topside  the  two  ex- 
pressions "peaceful  coexistence"  and  "collec- 
tive leadership"  (as  opposed  to  a  single  dic- 
tator-type). 

Khrushchev  used  both  of  these  expressions 
several  times  In  our  3 ',2  hour  interview  with 
him,  and  while  we  couldn't  be  sure  then.  It 
turned  out  he  was  telling  the  truth. 

While  quite  unlike  in  appearance,  cer- 
tainly the  governmental  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology of  both  Khru&hchev  and  Brezhnev 
are  quite  similar.  They  are  out  to,  as  Dale 
Carnegie  put  It.  "win  friends  and  Influence 
people." 

Many  knowledgeable  people,  while  hoping 
that  our  two  nations  could  develop  a  really 
trustworthy,  friendly  relationship,  are  going 
to  take  a  bit  more  convincing  than  Just  the 
words  and  smile  and  affable  attitudes  of  one 
man.  I  must  Include  myself  in  this  group. 
The  Soviets'  record  for  keeping  their  word 
Is  not  a  good  one  although  they  would  justify 
anything  they  did  as  being  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  communism  and  therefore  entirely 
Justifiable  In  their  eyes. 

This  Is  not,  of  course,  the  spirit  in  which 
we  enter  agreements  and  will  remain  (and 
probably  should  remain  1  a  reason  for  our 
not  feeling  totally  at  ease  or  confident  that 
they  could  ever  be  a  trusted  ally. 

The  fundamental  difference  is  a  matter  of 
our  Christian  ethic  versus  their  devotion  to 
the  advancement  of  communism.  To  them, 
the  end  justifies  the  means. 

With  us,  if  we  make  a  bad  bargain,  we  feel 
ethically  bound  to  keep  it  until  we  honor- 
ably discharge  It  or  openly  announce  our  In- 
tention of  no  longer  keeping  It. 

We  must  always  bear  In  mind  that  Com- 
munists will  honor  agreements  only  as  long 
as  their  leaders  consider  it  serves  their  In- 
terests to  do  so.  This  Is  dogma  with  them. 

That,  however.  Is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  make  agreements  with  them — as  long  as 
the  agreements  serve  our  interests,  too. 
Thus  I  welcome  the  atmosphere  and  re- 


sults of  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  meet- 
ing. One  cannot  help  but  feel  a  sense  of 
relief  when  the  leaders  of  the  world's  two 
most  powerful  nations,  each  of  which  pos- 
sesses the  nuclear  capacity  not  only  to 
destroy  the  other  but  to  wipe  out  the  hu- 
man race,  are  concluding  agreements  for  im- 
proved relations,  for  further  limitation  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  for  closer  cooperation, 
especially  In  the  economic  field. 

What  a  pleasant  change  from  the  dan- 
gerous worrisome  days  of  the  Cold  War  when 
Stalin  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  war  over 
the  Berlin  blockade  and,  later,  when 
Khrushchev  did  the  same  thing  over  the  in- 
stallatlon  of  Soviet  mlssUes  on  our  Cuban 
doorstep. 

When  the  history  of  this  era  Is  recorded 
fifty  years  hence,  I  believe  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  President  Nixon  In  establishing  bet- 
ter relations  with  Russia  and  Osmmunlst 
China  and  getting  America  mUitarlly  out  of 
the  Vietnam  confilct  will  far  outshadow  In 
Importance  the  Watergate  political  scandals 
whlcn  are  getting  so  much  attention  now 
In  attending,  with  my  wUe.  Austlne,  the 
official  state  dinner  at  the  White  House  for 
the  Soviet  leader,  we  were  pleased  to  note 
how  well  the  President  looked.  He  was  In  ex- 
cellent form  and  good  spirits  all  evening 

As  for  Brezhnev,  I  found  the  burly,  bushy- 
browed  No.  1  ruler  of  Russia  had  considera- 
bly more  warmth  than  I  had  expected  He 
was  obviously  doing  his  best  to  be  affable 
but  the  charm  Is  there  when  he  wants  to 
put  It  on.  He  has  humor  and  the  gift  of 
gab.  He  is  not  the  clown  that  Khrushchev 
appeared  to  be  at  times. 

When  I  reminded  him,  through  his  Inter- 
preter, Viktor  Sukhodrev,  who  was  also 
present  at  my  second  meeting  In  Moscow 
with  Khrushchev,  that  It  was  through  the 
Hearst  Task  Force  that  the  latter  had  first 
advocated  the  peaceful  co-existence  policy 
he  beamed  and  said:  "We  are  allies"  His 
knowledge  and  use  of  English  Is  so  restricted 
that  I'm  inclined  to  think  he  meant 
"friends"  but  "allies"  is  the  word  he  used 
Keeping  in  mind  that  this  Is  the  same  man 
who  ruthlessly  crushed  the  Czechoslovaklan 
freedom  movement  In  1968,  he  now  seems 
genuinely  Interested  In  the  maintenance  of 
peaceful  and  normal  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Russia  desperately  needs  American  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  to  help  it  overcome 
the  structiural  weakness  of  Its  economy.  From 
the  standpoint  of  economic  progress  and  ad- 
vancement toward  a  modern,  Industrialized 
state,  the  Communist  system  has  proved  a 
dismal  failure  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Neither 
under  Stalin,  Khrushchev  nor  Brezhnev  have 
the  Soviets  been  able  to  solve  their  agricul- 
tural problems. 

Another  major  reason  why  Brezhnev  Is  try- 
ing to  cozy-up  to  Uncle  Sam  is  the  bitter 
hostility  that  exists  between  the  rulers  of 
Russia  and  Commimlst  China,  which  one  day 
win  have  a  population  of  one  billion  people, 
will  seek  to  regain  the  resource-rich  and 
sparsely  inhabited  areas  of  Siberia  that  the 
czars  stole  many  years  ago. 

Brezhnev  wants  the  United  States  to  get 
Involved  In  the  development  of  the  vast  oil 
and  natural  gas  resources  In  Siberia.  Un- 
doubtedly he  thinks  that  If  America  has  a 
big  enough  stake  In  that  area  and  becomes 
dependent  upon  It  to  help  overcome  Its  fu- 
ture energy  shortages.  It  would  exert  a  re- 
straining Influence  on  China. 

If  we  can  sell —  even  on  long-term  credit — 
our  goods  and  technological  know-how  to 
Russia  and  get  In  return  more  gas  to  run 
our  cars,  providing  at  the  same  time  a  vested 
Interest  for  the  Soviets  to  keep  the  peace 
with  us,  I'm  all  for  It. 

Just  let's  not  fool  ourselves  that  the  Cold 
War  Is  completely  over  or  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  abandoned  the  ultimate  aim  of 
achieving,  perhaps  by  measures  short  of  all- 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  141— EX- 
PENSES OP  INQUIRIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1973 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). The  clerk  will  report  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  authorized  to  utilize  $350,000.00  of  any 
fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  expenses  from  the  appropria- 
tion "Expenses  of  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions, fiscal  year  1973,"  such  sum  to  be  re- 
stored from  funds  appropriated  for  said 
appropriation  In  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  is  being  sponsored  by  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee  with  the  concurrence 
of  Senator  Cotton,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader. 

This  resolution  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  utilize  not  to  exceed 
$350,000  of  unobligated  balances  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1973  to  pay 
for  expenses  incurred  under  the  appro- 
priation for  inquiries  and  investigations 
which  appropriations  account  has  been 
exhausted. 

These  funds  will  be  reimbursed  when 
the  regular  annual  Appropriations  Act 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal  year 
1974  is  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  distin- 
guished Financial  Clerk  William  A. 
Ridgely,  as  justification  for  the  requested 
transfer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Secret aky, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollincs, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations, Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  A  current  review  and 
analysis  of  the  condition  of  the  appropria- 
tion "Expenses  of  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions." fiscal  years  1973,  reveals  a  very  critical 
situation    which    requires    Immediate    addi- 
tional funding. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  for  the  considera- 
tion of  your  subcommittee,  for  Inclusion  In 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act  for 
nscal  year  1974.  an  item  for  an  additional 
8500.000.00  for  the  appropriation  "Expenses 
01  Inquiries  and  Investigations."  fiscal  vear 
1973. 

As  will  be  noted  below,  the  amount  re- 
''"^^*«d  provides  a  small  margin  In  the  event 
Obligations  for  fiscal   year   1973   are   higher 


than  those  estimated  amounts  on  which  I 
have  determined  the  deficit. 

The  analysis  of  this  account  reveals  that 
a  total  of  $12,124,785.00  has  been  available 
in  this  appropriation  (including  $511,460  for 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations),  of  which 
$276,240  is  included  In  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973.  To 
date,  the  unexpended  balance  is  $104,604.82. 
Vouchers  In  process  for  payment  approxi- 
mate $232,505.36  and  our  records  reflect  pay- 
ments in  the  amount  of  $324,899.33,  after 
the  close  of  fiscal  year  1972,  which  Indicates 
at  this  time  an  estimated  total  obligation  of 
$557,404.69.  This  amount  less  the  unexpend- 
ed balance  of  $104,604.82  results  in  an  esti- 
mated net  deficit  of  $452,799.87.  This  deficit 
is  predicated  on  the  expectation  that  the 
estimated  payments  to  be  made  after  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1973  wUl  at  least  equal 
the  amount  paid  after  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1972.  Our  records  for  the  past  two  (2)  fiscal 
years  sustain  this  expectation. 

The  analysis  reveals  that  the  gross  payrolls 
alone  for  general  investigations  have  in- 
creased durhig  the  past  four  (4)  months 
from  $935,354.51  for  the  month  of  March  to 
$1,056,302.21  for  the  month  of  June.  The  an- 
nuallzatlon  of  the  June  payrolls  totals  an 
amount  that  exceeds  the  budgeted  amount 
for  this  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974 
Other  expenses  paid  from  this  appropriation 
for  general  Investigations  have  averaged 
$153,157.19  during  the  same  four  (4)  month 
period.  Therefore,  the  annualized  expendi- 
ture rate  Is  $14,513,514.00  (based  on  the  June 
payroll  and  the  average  monthly  expendi- 
ture for  other  expenses) . 

The  annual  amount  currently  authorized 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  general  Investi- 
gations under  this  appropriation  now  totals 
$15,984,848.00.  These  authorizations  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  for  expenses  (other  than  salaries)  of 
Standing  Committees  and  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tloi-is  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  Subcom- 
mittees, Special  and  Select  Committees. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
present  such  a  request  for  consideration  in 
a  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  but  the 
urgency  of  the  matter  is  such  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  present  my  request  for  your  con- 
sideration at  the  earliest  possible  "time. 

If  there  is  any  further  Information  or  de- 
taUs  I  can  furnish  your  Committee  regarding 
this  request,  I  would  be  pleased  to  comply 
Respectfully, 

William  A.   Ridgely, 
Financial  Clerk,  U.S.  Senate. 


morrow,  after  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGoverni  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Haskell  1.  Vi^ithout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW AND  RESUMPTION  OF 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
THEREAFTER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern) 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  rouUne  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  re- 
sumed its  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
time  the  Senat-e  resumes  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business  tomorrow, 
I  be  recognized  at  that  time  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  1083 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  141)  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (R.R.  7528)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McGOVERN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  on  to- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent^and  this  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— that  at  such  time  as  S.  1083,  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  Federal  law 
relating  to  explosives,  is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours  for  debate  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Javits  •  and  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedys  or  his 
designee:  and  that  there  be  a  limitation 
of  one-half  hour  on  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal,  the  time  to  be 
controlled  and  divided  in  the  usual  form 
and  the  agreement  to  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  50  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYPD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  complete  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BAYH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  I  should  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Jackson  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  the 
Mondale  amendment  and  that  at  that 
time  Mr.  Bayh  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  an  equal  time  agreement. 
If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized at  1  o'clock,  is  there  any  time  limit 
in  terms  of  bringing  the  equal  division 
of  time  into  play?  For  how  long  is  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  be  recognized 
tomorrow  afternoon?  Until  he  has  com- 
pleted? Perhaps  this  is  not  subject  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  but  it  is 
something  in  which  I  am  interested. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
has  asked  a  pertinent  question. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  the  Mon- 
dale amendment,  and  the  time  is  equally 
divided. 

I  would  say.  in  answer  to  the  Senator, 
that  conceivably  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, with  the  amount  of  time  that  re- 
mains imder  the  control  of  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  if  he  sought  to  do  so — 
and  I  have  no  indication  that  he  intends 
to  do  so — could,  after  securing  the  floor, 
speak  without  yielding  the  floor  at  least 
imtil  the  conclusion  of  the  time  allotted 
under  the  control  of  the  authors  of  the 
amendment. 

Assuming  that  that  occurred — and  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  it  will  occur — the 
Senators  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
would  have  no  assurance  of  getting  the 
floor  until  that  time  had  expired.  Once 
they  got  the  floor,  they  would  then  have 
the  right  to  control  the  floor  as  long  into 
the  evening  as  they  wished  to  have  it 
on  the  time  allotted  to  them. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  asked  the  question.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  how  much  time  remains  on  the 
Mondale  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Mondale  has  control  of  3  hours  and  40 
minutes.  Senator  Jackson  has  control  of 
4  hours  and  14  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Which  ex- 
plains why  the  Senate  is  starting  out 
tomorrow  on  the  unfinished  business, 
rather  than  taking  up  a  flrst-track  item 
In  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  will  have  a  prob- 
lem in  getting  the  floor  at  a  reasonably 
early  hour  during  the  afternoon.  But 
under  the  agreement,  it  is  possible  that 


Mr.  Bayh.  when  he  got  the  floor,  if  he  so 
desired,  could  keep  the  floor  at  consid- 
erable length  before  yieldmg. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then,  under  the  agree- 
ment, on  Friday  morning  we  are  to  come 
in  at  11  o'clock  and  vote  at  1  p.m.  So 
there  would  be  2  hours  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  my  understanding 
is  correct,  if  Senator  Mondale  wishes  to 
have  at  least  half  of  that  time  left,  the 
proponents  will  have  to  yield  the  floor 
after  2  hours  and  40  minutes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct,  unless  on  tomorrow  we  reached 
an  understanding  that  the  time  on  Fri- 
day woiUd  be  equally  divic.ed  regardless 
of  how  much  time  is  used  up  to  the  close 
of  business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inquire  out  of  whose 
time  is  this  time  coming? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
that  has  been  utilized  following  the  giv- 
ing up  of  the  floor  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel*  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  does  that  order  change  the 
amount  of  time  remaining  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  in- 
formation stands  as  given. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Would  the 
Chair  mind  repeating  that,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale)  has 
3  hours  and  40  minutes  remaining  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  has  4  hours  and  14  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Oflicer. 


previous  order,  that  amendment  was  to 
have  been  called  up  today.  Whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  Upon  the  disposition  of 
the  Jackson  amendment  and  no  later 
than  1  p.m.  tomorrow,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  will 
be  recognized,  and  a  resumption  of  de- 
bate will  ensue  on  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment. 

Votes  could  occur  on  amendments  to 
that  amendment  tomorrow  afternoon; 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  the  amend- 
ment can  be  set  aside  at  any  time  and 
other  business  or  other  amendments  con- 
sidered, on  which  roUcall  votes  could  be 
had. 

So,  to  repeat:  Yea-and-nay  votes  will 
occur  on  tomorrow. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  its  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  the  rights- 
of-way  across  Federal  lands  bill;  and  at 
that  time  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  iMr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
his  amendment.  There  is  a  good  likeli- 
hood that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  oc- 
cur on  that  amendment. 

At  no  later  than  12  p.m.  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Jackson  )  will  be  recognized  to  call  up 
his  second  amendment,  on  which  there 
is   a   30-minute   limitation.   Under  the 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:21 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  June  12,  1973,  at  10:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  11,  1973: 

Nationai.  Library  of  Medicine 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service,  for 
terms  of  4  years  from  August  3,  1972: 

Ethel  Weinberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
George  William  Teuscher.  term  expired. 

Eddie  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, vice  Max  Michael,  Jr.,  term  expired. 
IK  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Hal  Bruce  Jennings  Jr..  302-07- 
4697.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.  S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Ray  Taylor,  512-14- 
4928,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.  S.  Army)  for  appointment  as  the  Surgeon 
General,  U.  S.  Army,  with  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  3036. 
In  the  Navy 

Comdr.  Paul  J.  Weltz,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain 
In  the  Navy  in  accordance  with  article  U, 
section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  July  11, 1973: 

CoTJNcxi,  OF  Economic  Advisers 

Gary  L.  Seevers,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  tne 
Senate.) 


July  11,  1973 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SPEECH    BEFORE    THE    SLOVAK 
WORLD  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  major  Slovak  organi- 
zations from  all  parts  of  the  world  came 
together  in  Chicago  to  attend  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Slovak  World  Con- 
gre.ss.  held  June  28  to  July  1,  1973,  at  the 
Pick  Congress  Hotel. 

The  Slovak  World  Congress  is  the  voice 
of  all  Slovaks  in  the  free  world  with  the 
following  aims  and  objectives: 

To  support  advancement  in  cultural, 
political,  scientific,  religious,  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  Slovak  nation  and 
its  people  everywhere ; 

To  represent  Slovak  people  before  a 
world  fonun  and  to  state  and  affirm  th3 
right  of  Slovak  nations  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

I  was  honored  to  have  been  asked  to 

deliver  welcoming  greetings  to  the  1,500 

Slovaks  who  attended  the  Congress.  The 

text  of  my  remarks  was  as  follows: 

Speech  Before  the  Slovak  World 

Congress 

President  Stephen  Roman,  Most  Rev.  An- 
drew G.  Grutka,  Honorary  President,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Trublnsky,  the  Secretary  for  the 
United  States  of  America  and  my  good  friend, 
I  welcome  cordially,  all  Slovaks  to  Chicago. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  remarks  before  your  World  Con- 
gress; especially  at  the  present  time.  The 
newspapers  are  filled  with  articles  about 
East-West  detente  (da-tant) .  We  may  well 
stop  and  ask  ourselves  "detente"  for  whom? 
Certainly  not  for  the  Slovaks,  or  other  peo- 
ples of  captive  Eastern  nations.  They  have 
not  witnessed  a  relaxation  of  tensions.  The 
Communist  grip  on  these  countries  is  as 
tight,  if  not  tighter,  than  ever.  Five  years 
after  the  Warsaw  Pact  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, close  to  60.000  Soviet  troops  are 
still  stationed  there,  and  from  all  indications, 
they  intend  to  stay. 

The  presence  of  Soviet  troops  on  Czecho- 
slovak and  Slovak  territory  has  made  possible 
a  policy  or  repression  against  those  associated 
with  the  brief  and  poignant  period  of  liber- 
alization under  Alexander  Dubcek  in  1968. 
The  current  series  of  political  trials  against 
intellectuals  are  painfully  reminiscent  of  the 
Communist  purges  of  the  1950s. 

We  in  the  West,  are  currently  working  on 
a  policy  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Clearly,  a  move  away  from  confrontation 
to  cooperation  can  only  promote  interna- 
tional peace  and  understanding.  But,  closer 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  should  not 
take  place  without  taking  into  full  con- 
sideration the  plight  of  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Western  countries  were  right  in  insist- 
ing that  freer  movement  of  people  and  wider 
exchange  of  ideas  and  Information  be  placed 
on  the  agenda  for  the  European  Security 
Conference  which  Is  scheduled  to  open  in 
July.  Detente  in  Europe  will  become  a  reality 
only  when  the  barriers  which  keep  Eastern 
Europe  in  physical  and  spiritual  isolation  are 
removed.  I  also  hope  that  the  scheduled  talks 
on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
will  result  In  the  withdrawal  of  a  substan- 


tial number  of  Soviet  divisions  from  the 
countries  they  now  occupy. 

Despite  the  courage  and  perseverance  the 
Slovaks  and  other  peoples  of  East-ern  Europe 
have  displayed  time  and  again  in  their  re- 
lentless search  for  Internal  liberties  and  ex- 
ternal sovereignty,  they  cannot  achieve  their 
goals  without  outside  help.  It  is  our  duty, 
and  only  In  keeping  with  our  own  Ideals,  to 
extend  our  support.  The  world  will  not  know 
genuine  peace  until  every^  country  enjoys 
freedom  and  can  exercise  the  right  to  self- 
determination. 

The  history  of  Slovakia  is  one  of  turmoil, 
frustration,  and  heroic  struggle.  Your  con- 
tinued devotion  to  the  cause  of  a  free  and 
Independent  Slovakis — despite  hundreds  of 
years  of  oppression — Is  an  inspiration  to  those 
of  us  who  cherish  freedom  as  you  do.  These 
are  the  characteristics  that  help  us.  In  main- 
taining a  better  and  stronger  America. 

The  existence  of  this  World  Congress  is  an 
Important  step  in  achieving  your  long  de- 
layed place  among  the  family  of  the  free 
nations. 

The  true  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  ex- 
emplified by  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Roman,  president  of  the  World 
Congress.  I  would  offer  this  for  my  col- 
leagues information,  and  to  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  spirit  of  these  courageous 
people  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom which  this  country  were  founded 
upon. 

Slovakia  in  the  Family  of  Nations 

Situated  at  the  crossroads  of  civilizations 
and  exposed  to  the  imperialistic  designs  of 
great  powers,  Slovaks  passed  through  history 
decimated  by  invaders  and  hampered  In  their 
cultural  growth. 

They  have  survived.  They  gathered  their 
spiritual  and  material  forces,  and  after  ten 
centuries  of  precarious  existence  In  the 
shadows  of  European  history,  they  re- 
emerged  as  a  nation.  There  are  more  than 
five  mUllons  of  them  In  their  native  coun- 
try, on  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  Sudetenland.  Nearly  as 
many  Slovaks  live  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Neither  Invasions  nor  centuries  of  foreign 
rule  were  able  to  subdue  their  spirit.  At  the 
dawn  of  this  history,  their  forefathers  forced 
their  conquerors  to  descend  from  their 
horses,  cultivate  the  soil  and  build  abodes. 
With  Justifiable  pride  they  can  claim  that 
even  as  a  conquered  people  and  leprlved  of 
their  own  ruling  class,  they  maf''  their  con- 
tinued contribution  to  the  de>»,.opment  of 
European  culture  and  civilization. 

The  existence  of  the  Slovak  nation  can  be 
measured  by  millenia.  However,  while  his- 
torians of  some  nations  recorde  .he  glory 
of  their  dynasties  and  wrot*  ^ages  of 
triumphant  victories  over  other  nations. 
Slovaks  wrote  their  history  by  honest  and 
hard  work.  Notwithstanding  trials  iind  tribu- 
lations the  Slovaks  were  always  God-fearing 
people,  and  continued  their  contribution  to 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  its  existence 
Slovakia  has  been  a  land  full  of  spiritual  and 
cultural  resources.  The  Slovak  plains  and 
valleys  were  the  cradle  of  Slavic  civilization. 
The  first  literary  works  in  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage were  created  there:  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  there  translated  into  the  vernacular  and 
the  uniquely  warm  and  stirringly  beautiful 
Slavonic  Liturgy  was  born  there. 

After  their  proud  emergence  on  the  scene 
of  history  In  the  9th  century  the  Slovaks 
were  forced  to  recede  into  the  shadow  of 
European    development;    but.    Slovakia    did 


not  cease  to  be  a  land  of  culture  and  a  place 
for  new  ideas.  All  cultural  and  artistic  cur- 
rents found  an  echo  and  fertile  soil  in  Slo- 
vakia, and  Slovak  contribution  became  a 
part  of  the  European  cultural  heritage. 

For  centuries  Slovaks  were  forced  to  ful- 
fill their  mission  in  the  community  of  Euro- 
pean nations  through  the  achievements  of 
outstanding  individuals.  The  achievements 
of  these  individuals  greatly  contributed  to 
the  overall  efforts  of  humanity  towards  nroc- 
ress  and  civilization,  although  many  of 
them  are  known  today  as  members  of  other 
nations. 

The  Pan-Slav  movement  was  born  In 
Slovakia  and  gave  It  the  best  known  poet. 
Kollar,   and  the  first   scientist.   Safarik. 

Even,  under  the  present  oppressors  the 
people  of  Slovakia  are  surviving,  as  thev  sur- 
vived under  similar  tyrannies  in  the"  past. 
The  annals  of  history  will  not  fail  to  record 
that  It  was  in  Slovakia  where  an  effort,  by 
a  Slovak.  Dubcek,  was  sucessful.  even  though 
brief,  to  give  a  human  face  to  the  brutal 
system   of   Soviet   Communism. 

These  efforts  resulted  from  the  moral  and 
philosophical  principles  which  have  guided, 
and  continue  to  guide,  the  Slovaks  through- 
out their  history.  Their  philosophy  of  life 
was  anchored  in  the  idealistic  rather  than 
materialistic  world  outlook,  In  the  axioms 
of  humanism  iComenin.^1,  and  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  freedom  equally  for  them- 
selves as  for  other  nations. 

Such  is  the  land  from  where  we  came  and 
these  are  the  people  for  whom  we  claim 
an  equal  place  In  the  family  of  nations. 

Today  we  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  many  other  free  countries  of  the 
globe;  but,  we  proudly  point  to  our  heritage, 
and  feel  a  moral  obligation  to  speak,  today! 
on  behalf  of  the  Slovak  people  when  they 
are  deprived  of  the  freedom  to  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


AGENT  HELPS  WITH  BETTER 
LIVING  ANSWERS 


HON.  BO  GINN 

of   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
unsung  heroes  in  rural  America  is  the 
local  county  agent.  These  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  provide  a  vital  service  to 
citizens  throughout  our  Nation,  and 
their  good  works  benefit  all  of  us 
through  the  increasing  productivity  of 
the  American  farmer.  Today,  the  county 
agent  is  an  expert  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  story  of  this  expanding 
panorama  of  responsibilities  that  are 
borne  by  the  county  agent. 

The  Savannah  Morning  News  in  Its 
June  14  edition  carried  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  work  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Williams,  Liberty  County  exten- 
sion agent,  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Agent  Helps  Wrrn  Better  LmNC  Answers 

HiNESviLLE. — When  people  In  this  Georgia 
coastal  county  call  their  local  University  of 
Georgia  Extension  office,  they  want  to  know 
far  more  than  how  to  keep  beetles  out  of 
their  beans. 
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Agriculture,  home  economics  and  4-H 
worlt  are  still  very  much  a  part  of  the  Lib- 
erty County  Extension  program,  but  leaders 
here  have  given  free  reign  to  a  fourth  Ex- 
tension dimension:  community  and  re- 
source development. 

When  Liberty  Counttans  call  their  Exten- 
sion agent's  office,  they  are  likely  to  pose 
questions  such  as.  "How  can  I  get  a  new 
house  built?"  "How  can  I  get  the  road  paved 
In  front  of  my  house?"  or  "What  can  I  do 
about  all  this  Junk  sitting  In  my  yard?" 

Community  and  resource  development  Is 
not  a  new  Extension  approach,  but  it  Is  re- 
ceiving more  attention  from  Extension 
agents  in  counties  like  Liberty  where  pro- 
duction agriculture  Is  not  the  economic 
mamstay  it  once  was  In  this  county. 

AGENT    HEtPS   FIND  ANSWERS 

The  agent  helping  Liberty  County  resi- 
dents find  the  answers  to  questions  on  hous- 
ing, road  paving,  solid  waste  and  a  myriad  of 
other  problems  Is  Clarence  Williams. 

Williams,  supported  by  Commission  Chair- 
man Jones  Peebles  and  Extension  Agent  Al- 
freta  Adams,  works  under  a  clear  mandate 
from  his  county  commission.  . 

Two  years  ago  commissioners  charged  Wil- 
liams with  responsibility  for  community  and 
resource  development  work.  They  asked  him 
to  serve  as  coordinator  for  community  and 
Industrial  progress  In  the  county,  and  since 
the.i  he  has  moved  full  steam  ahead  on  de- 
velopment projects. 

"All  my  commissioners  asked  me  to  do 
was  coordinate  with  Individuals  and  groups 
so  that  we  all  could  work  together  on  proj- 
ects," Williams  said. 

TAKES    DIFFERENT   GROtn»S 

"Extension  is  not  in  a  position  to  do 
everything  the  people  need  in  a  county.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  different  people  and  a  great 
number  of  organizations  to  get  things  done." 

"We're  working  toward  an  attitude  In  Lib- 
erty County  where  any  person  or  group 
planning  a  project  will  feel  free  to  call  our 
office  and  Involve  us."  Williams  emphasized. 
"We  Just  want  to  be  close  enough  to  the 
people  here  so  they  will  want  to  share  their 
efforts  with  us. 

"We're  trying  to  avoid  a  community  situa- 
tion where  every  agency  or  organization  Is 
concerned  with  getting  credit  for  a  certain 
project.  We  want  everybody  Involved  right 
from  the  beginning." 

PERSON-TO-PERSON     WORK 

One  way  Williams  has  sought  to  foster  this 
community  feeling  Is  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
person-to-person  work.  He  spends  much  of 
his  time  talking  with  people  about  their 
problems  and  digging  out  what  they  think 
solutions  might  be. 

"Often  when  the  county  is  ready  to  pave 
a  road,  we  have  trouble  getting  the  right-of- 
way  easements,"  Williams  said.  "I  And  It 
takes  knocking  on  doors,  meeting  people  In 
the  roadway  or  out  In  their  fields  to  tell  them 
face  to  face  they  now  have  a  chance  to  get 
their  road  paved.  It's  a  person-to-person  edu- 
cation Job. 

"Sometimes  I  tell  them,  'You  remember  two 
years  ago  when  you  came  by  my  office  and 
told  me  how  you  had  to  wade  out  of  your 
yard,  or  the  time  you  couldn't  get  your  little 
crop  planted  because  of  standing  water.  We've 
worked  on  those  problems  and  It's  down  to 
this:  If  we  can  get  the  right  of  way  for  this 
road,  then  we  can  get  the  drainage  ditches 
dug  or  the  paved  road  you  need.' 

TRUST   IS   IMPORTANT 

"Most  of  them  are  willing  to  work  with  you 
after  you  explain  the  facts  to  them  face  to 
face,"  Williams  continued.  "The  Important 
thing  Is  that  the  trust  Is  there.  When  people 
come  to  you  for  help  on  a  community  project, 
you  have  got  to  commit  yourself  to  fulfilling 
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your  end  of  the  bargain.  If  you  do,  they  will 
learn  to  trust  you." 

Williams  enjoys  this  kind  of  trust  from 
Liberty  County  citizens.  He's  built  It  over  the 
past  23  years  with  this  person-to-person 
philosophy.  He  Joined  the  Extension  staff 
here  In  1951  and  was  working  at  community 
development  long  before  the  subject  was 
blessed  with  a  name  (community  develop- 
ment as  an  Extension  program  officially 
began  In  1935). 

"Clarence  Williams  has  been  a  real  asset 
to  Liberty  County.  "  said  County  Engineer 
Leroy  Coffer.  "I  cant  think  of  anything  going 
on  In  the  county  that  Clarence  is  not  involved 
with  in  some  way.  He  helps  out  Ln  every  way 
he  can." 

COMMISSION    CHAIR.MAN 

Glenn  Bryant,  chairman  of  the  Liberty 
County  Commission,  is  one  of  the  people  who 
has  worked  alongside  Williams  and  has 
watched  the  community's  trustful  attitude 
grow. 

"We've  been  working  hard  at  it  and  dis- 
cussing It  for  five  or  six  years,"  Bryant  said. 
"Liberty  County  didn't  get  this  way  over- 
night and  what  we've  accomplished  has  taken 
the  efforts  of  many  people.  " 

Williams'  trust  philosophy  has  had  to  be 
applied  in  the  direction  of  the  County  Com- 
mission. One  example  of  this  developed  when 
Williams  became  active  in  helping  low  income 
families  get  new  housing. 

Most  of  the  land  in  this  coastal  area  is  low. 
It  presents  a  significant  problem  for  low  In- 
come people  trying  to  establish  new  housing. 

"I  started  going  to  my  county  commission- 
ers and  asltliig  tlieni  to  have  a  few  loads  of 
soil  hauled  oi't  to  sites  where  people  wanted 
to  build  houses,"  Williams  said.  "Usually  low- 
Income  prospective  homebullders  don't  have 
the  money  to  cret  a  private  contractor  to  haul 
the  dirt  for  them. 

BUILDING    AIDS    COUNTY 

"Soon  the  commissioners  were  telling  me 
this  practice  couldn't  be  continued  because 
of  the  expense.  I  sat  down  \nth  them  and 
asked  them  to  look  at  the  problem  from  a 
different  angle.  I  figure  that  every  time  we 
Influence  someone  to  build  a  new  house,  we 
add  to  the  tax  digest." 

The  commissioners  agreed  and  now  lack  of 
proper  soil  elevation  in  Liberty  County  Is  not 
a  deterrent  to  new  home  construction. 

"Our  efforts  in  low-income  housing  have 
not  only  meant  relief  and  comfort  to  the  peo- 
ple who  now  live  in  these  homes,  but  they 
have  added  tremendou.^ly  to  the  tax  digest." 
Williams  reempha.si7ed.  "I  have  witnessed 
these  new  homeowners  being  taken  off  the 
welfare  rolls.  They  can't  own  one  of  these 
homes  and  be  on  welfare  because  they  are 
making  too  much  money  now.  This  new  en- 
vironment has  created  In  them  the  desire 
to  be  good  citizens.  We've  helped  move  these 
people  from  one  economic  position  to  an- 
other." 

Housing  has  not  been  Williams'  onlv  suc- 
cessful effort.  He  has  been  involved,  at  least 
in  part,  with  almost  every  form  of  develop- 
ment In  the  country  In  recent  years. 

CLEAN-UP,    PAINT-UP 

He  has  helped  carry  out  Extension  clean- 
up and  paint-up  campaigns.  He  is  active  In 
economic  opportunity  programs.  Coastal  Area 
Planning  and  Development  Commission  work 
and  other  service  efforts  like  citizen  band 
radio.  Red  Cross  and  civil  defen.se.  He  also 
helped  stabilize  a  nursing  home  project  that 
had  wavered  for  years. 

Another  area  of  Extension  where  Williams 
gives  a  hand  Is  the  expanded  food  and  nutri- 
tion program  administered  by  Miss  Adams. 
Williams  considers  nutrition  efforts  vital  to 
progress  of  low-income  people. 

"Our  expanded  nutrition  program  has 
reached  many  families  in  Liberty  County 
whom  Extension  has  not  been  able  to  reach 
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before  in  our  regular  programs,"  said  Miss 
Adams.  "We've  derived  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction from  the  program  here  because  we 
have  a  lot  of  people  who  really  need  our 
help." 

NnTRITION    AIDES 

Miss  Adams  directs  a  number  of  nutrition 
aides,  who  work  with  low  Income  people  in 
the  county  by  calling  at  their  homes  and 
teaching  them  Improved  food  preservation 
and  ways  to  Increase  their  nutrition  econom- 
ics. Many  of  the  homes  these  women  visit 
were  built  because  of  Williams'  Influence. 

These  broad-based  cooperative  community 
efforts.  In  Williams'  view,  have  combined  to 
make  HinesvUle  and  Liberty  County  a  growth 
center. 

"This  working  together  has  caused  Liberty 
to  thrive  and  we've  been  relieved  of  a  lot  of 
the  problems  other  communities  are  having," 
Williams  said. 
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IS  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  AS- 
SOCIATION REALLY  AN  EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION? 


A  RIGHTEOUS  NATION 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  a  short  article 
to  my  colleagues  that  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  "Light  for  Today,"  a  pub- 
lication sponsored  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  America  and  published  by  the 
Fortress  Press  under  the  able  director- 
ship of  editor  Ralph  Bagger.  This  short 
essay  for  July  4th  echoes  my  sentiments 
that  we  can  meet  the  challenges  that  face 
American  society  only  if  our  faith  in  our 
democratic  institutions  is  accompanied 
by  an  equally  strong  faith  in  our  God. 
As  we  return  from  participating  in  the 
patriotic  Independence  Day  celebrations 
around  the  country  and  once  again  take 
up  our  legislative  responsibilities,  let  us 
give  some  thought  to  the  message  con- 
tained in  the  article  printed  below: 
A  Righteous  Nation? 

"The  adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
broken  to  pieces;  against  them  he  will  thun- 
der in  heaven.  The  Lord  will  Judge  the  ends 
of  the  earth;  he  will  give  strength  to  his 
king,  and  exalt  the  power  of  his  anointed." 
1  Samuel  2:10 

Independence  is  celebrated  today  in  the 
United  States,  as  Canada  recently  observed 
Dominion  Day.  Many  look  upon  the  freedom 
of  their  nation  as  a  mark  of  Divine  favor. 
But  we  who  enjoy  such  freedom  should  never 
forget  that  God's  gifts  carry  with  them  a 
corresponding  challenge  of  responsibility. 

Our  text  celebrates  the  chosen  status  of 
Israel,  but  It  hinges  upon  faithfulness,  as 
in  verse  nine. 

Every  Christian  believes  that  he  has  re- 
ceived greatly  from  the  hand  of  God,  and 
this  is  true.  But  when  It  comes  to  faithful- 
ness in  carrying  out  the  Great  Commission, 
we  become  strangely  silent  and  unrespon- 
sive. It's  healthy  for  us  to  remember  that 
Israel's  disobedience  led  to  captivity.  Her 
great  moments  were  enjoved  when  she  was 
faithful. 

Today,  we  w-ould  regard  our  freedom  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  our  chosen  way 
of  living.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  God 
Is  no  less  a  part  of  owr  nation. 

God  of  all  nations,  keep  us  mindful  of 
Your  will  for  us  as  nations  and  as  persons, 
lest  we  feel  so  secure  In  Your  good  gifts  that 
we  neglect  obedience.  Amen. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
more  interesting  educational  groups  in 
the  country  is  that  organization  that 
bears  the  noble  sounding  name,  "The 
National  Educational  Association."  This 
group,  which  claims  to  be  primarily  in- 
terested in  bettering  education  for  the 
benefit  of  students,  actually  does  very 
little  for  the  welfare  of  the  student.  As 
one  news  reporter  recently  phrased  it: 

The  National  Education  Association  Is  now 
a  big  business. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  less  than  6  per- 
cent, under  $2  million  of  NEA's  $31.6 
million  budget,  is  used  strictly  for 
educational  activities.  To  me,  this  is  not 
only  tragic,  but  hypocritical,  for  these 
are  the  very  people  who  are  constantly 
badgering  the  Federal  Government  for 
more  funds  for  education.  If  these  "edu- 
cators" are  truly  concerned  about  stu- 
dent learning,  then  why  are  they  so  ac- 
tively spending  their  money  in  other  non- 
educational  endeavors?  I  was  stunned  to 
learn  that,  among  other  things,  the  NEA 
operates  a  multimillion  dollar  travel  and 
chartei'  flight  business  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  its  members. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  those 
arguments  made  to  the  Congress  by  the 
NEA  lose  much  of  their  creditability  in 
light  of  the  recent  article  by  John 
Mathews  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  and  Daily  News  on 
July  5,  1973.  I  am,  therefore,  inserting 
Mr.  Mathews'  article  for  I  fully  believe 
that  it  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  The  question  I  have  is, 
just  exactly  how  concerned  is  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  about  edu- 
cation? 

The  article  follows : 
The  $31.6  Million  Budget:  Running  NEA  Is 
Big  Business 
(By  John  Mathews) 
Portland,  Okeg.— Like  big  labor  unions,  the 
National     Education     Association — the     1.3 
mUlion-member     teacher     organization — is 
now  a  big  business. 

At  its  annual  convention  here  this  week, 
the  teacher  delegates  are  approving  a  $31.6 
million  budget  for  running  the  NEA  national 
office  with   650  employes   in   Washington. 

The  national  budget  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
financial  Iceberg  of  the  teacher  organiza- 
tion. The  NEA's  53  state  affiliates  plus  9,000 
local  chapters  have  thefi-  own  budgets  esti- 
mated at  $170  million  annually,  according  to 
Michael  P.  Dunn,  the  top  NEA  financial  of- 
ficial. With  total  state  and  national  resources 
of  around  $200  million  a  year,  NEA  In  terms 
of  money  equals  the  nation's  largest  labor 
unions. 

At  national  and  state  levels.  NEA  owns 
elaborate  office  buUdlngs  and  runs  a  multi- 
million  dollar  travel  tour  and  charter  flight 
°]if^ess  for  Its  members.  The  nearly  200.- 
000-member  New  York  state  United  Teachers 
has  Its  own  eight-seat  Beechcraft  with  a  full- 
time  pilot  whose  official  employe  title  Is  "air 
transportation  specialist." 

The  elected  NEA  president  receives  a  sal- 
ary during  the  year- long  term  of  $40,000,  plus 
•10,000  in  expenses  and  a  combined  salary  of 
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$10,000  less  during  the  year  as  president- 
elect— a  healthy  Jump  from  the  usual  class- 
room teacher's  salary. 

The  appointed  NEA  executive  secretary, 
Terry  E.  Herndon,  the  organization's  top  ad- 
ministrator, is  believed  to  be  paid  close  to 
$60,000,  Including  fringe  benefits,  but  his 
salary  Is  not  disclosed  to  the  membership. 
NEA  officials  say  they  are  hesitant  about 
disclosing  the  executive  secretary's  salary 
because  It  would  have  an  effect  on  salary  de- 
mands of  Its  other  employes,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  four  different  unions. 

About  one  third  of  the  NEA's  $31.6  million 
budget  goes  for  salaries  to  support  profes- 
sional and  supporting  staff  who  give  services 
to  local  teacher  associations,  ranging  from 
aid  during  strikes  to  legal  counsel  for  teach- 
ers who  have  been  fired  or  suspended. 

Nearly  $4  million  Is  spent  on  public  rela- 
tions activities  and  publications  for  the 
membership;  over  $600,000  to  campaign  for 
Increased  state  and  federal  aid  to  education 
and  nearly  $800,000  for  Capitol  Hill  lobbying 
on  behalf  of  legislation  of  Interest  to 
teachers. 

Less  than  .$2  million  or  about  6  percent 
of  the  total  NEA  budget  is  allotted  to  strict- 
ly educational  activities  such  as  research 
and  Improvement  of  teacher  professional 
skills,  the  budget  report  presented  to  mem- 
bers Indicates. 

In  most  states.  NEA  members  pav  about 
$100  in  dues.  $25  sent  to  the  Washington 
headquarters,  about  $50  to  $60  to  the  state 
organization  and  the  remainder  to  the  local 
affiliate. 

As  a  growing  enterprise,  NEA  Is  beginning 
to  have  Internal  disputes  about  possible  con- 
flicts of  interest  among  lt.s  staff  and  elected 
leaders.  Some  of  the  state  affiliates  own  a 
substantial  portion  of  stock  and  have  direc- 
tors on  the  bncrd  of  Horace  Mann  Educators, 
a  holding  company  which  operates  a  huge 
insurance  business  mainly  serving  teachers 
The  annual  convention  is  a  major  finan- 
cial enterprise.  The  9.000  delegates  spend  an 
estimated  $4  million  to  $5  million  to  pav  for 
their  transportation  here  and  their  room 
and  food  expenses  for  seven  or  eight  days 
Most  of  the  money  comes  from  membershln 
dues.  '^ 

Another  money-producing  feature  of  the 
NEA  convention  is  the  exhibit  displav 
Several  acres  of  the  convention  hall  here  at 
the  Portland  Coliseum  have  been  taken  up 
with  displays  promoting  evervthlns  from 
computers  for  classroom  teaching  to  Im- 
ported watches  and  Jewelrv  from  Switzer- 
land, snowmobiles  and  "Olvmplc  Skin 
Ropes."  "  "^ 

Among     the     less-frequented     booths     are 
those  sponsored  by  the  three  armed  services 
All  stress  the  educational  advantages  of  mili- 
tary services,   the   U.S.   Armv.   for   example 
advertislnc:  itself  as  "Pp.rtners  In  Education." 

Government  agencies  are  also  heavllv 
represented  In  the  exhibits.  Including  many 
parts  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  The  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
now  stresses  survival  techniques  during  nat- 
ural disasters,  rather  than  bomb  shelters. 
Tlie  Selective  Service  Commission  Is  trying 
to  get  a  message  out  to  students  that  they 
must  register  before  their  18th  birfhdav 
even  though  the  draft  has  ended. 
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porters  of  Debate,  after  30  years  of  ded- 
icated service  to  this  body. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  all  deeply  grate- 
ful to  Frank  for  his  conscientious  and 
efficient  service  in  the  House  oi  Repre- 
sentatives. And  while  it  must  be  difficult 
for  him  to  leave  the  people  and  work  he 
has  known  these  30  years,  he  will.  I  am 
sure,  more  than  enjoy  the  opportunity 
for  travel  and  relaxation  that  comes  with 
complete  independence. 

Frank,  undoubtedly,  carries  away  with 
him  many  memories  of  moments  both 
great  and  small  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  we  will,  of  course,  always  have  fond 
recollections  of  his  excellent  perform- 
ance and  pleasant  personality. 


MR.  GERSTENBERG  SAYS 


FRANK  E.  BATTAGLIA 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CAMTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Prank  E.  Battaglia,  who  recently  re- 
tired as  dean  of  the  Corps  of  Official  Re- 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
alarming  as  the  possible  energy  crisis  is, 
it  is  always  helpful  to  have  somebody 
show  up  wiio  knows  the  situation  and 
who  talks  with  good  commonsense.  No 
matter  how  bad  off  this  world  is.  I  am 
positive  that  Detroit  will  find  a  remedy. 
The  following  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  22.  com- 
ments on  recent  remarks  of  Richard  C. 
Gerstenberg,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
General  Motors: 

The  Voice  of  General  Motors:  Board  Chair- 
man Is  Sanguine  About  the  Economy 

(By  Robert  J.  Donovan) 
Washington. — Richard  C.  Gerstenberg, 
the  level-headed  chairman  of  the  board  of 
General  Motors,  came  to  town  the  other  day 
to  make  a  speech  suggesting  that  tiie  coun- 
try is  not  going  to  hell. 

In  the  current  atmosphere  of  Washington, 
the  proposition  was  so  startling  that  I 
dropped  around  to  see  him  afterward  to  in- 
quire how  he  coula  b"  sure  in  view  of  such 
things  as  the  energy  crisis,  for  example. 

"Please,"  he  said.  "I  disagree  with  that 
term.  'Energy  Crisis'  suggests  that  our  own 
sun-ival  Is  at  stake  or  that  we  ha\e  reached 
a  great  turning  point.  If  everyone  keeps  talk- 
ing about  a  crisis,  they  will  create  one." 

"Some  folks,"  he  said,  looking  in  the  spe- 
cific direction  of  the  press,  "seem  to  have 
their  mind  on  creating  one.  I  don't  mean  vou 
will  get  gas  every  time  you  want  it  and  every 
place  you  want  it.  I  suspect  we  are  coing 
to  have  to  pay  more  for  gas.  There  will  be 
temporary  shortages  until  supplies  catch  up 
with  demand.  I  don't  look  at  this  as  anything 
we  won't  resolve.  We  have  got  to  do  a  little 
better  Job  In  establishing  priorities  on  fuel. 
"We  have  got  very  extensive  programs  In 
our  plants  right  now  to  see  if  we  could  do  a 
more  effective  Job  with  less  fuel.  In  two  of 
our  plants  we  have  pilot  projects  to  see  If 
we  can't  find  a  better  way.  despite  the  par- 
ticular pollution  problems,  to  pet  back  to 
coal.  There's  a  hell  of  a  supply  of  coal  In 
this  country— 400  to  500  years.' if  we  could 
find  some  way  to  use  it. 

"There  are  100  milUon  vehicles  on  the  road 
today.  We  are  trying  to  get  some  sort  of 
thing  going  to  remind  everyone  of  the  need 
to  conserve  gasoline. 

"If  you  lower  your  speed  from  70  mp.h. 
to  50.  you  might  save  15':   of  your  gas. 

"This  business  of  trying  to  be  the  first  one 
away  from  a  stoplight  Is  one  that  Is  very 
costly  In  terms  of  fuel.  You  are  Just  pouring 
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that  old  gas  through  every  time  you  ao  It. 
And  this  business  of  starting,  stopping,  ac- 
celerating, putting  your  brake  on  Is  very  cost- 
ly not  only  In  terms  ol  fuel  but  of  wear  and 
tear. 

"Also,  people  have  become  careless  about 
the  maintenance  of  their  cars.  Almost  nobody 
ever  takes  his  car  In  to  have  It  checked.  It 
seems.  I  have  a  notion  that  we  have  Improved 
these  cars  to  the  point  where  people  think  all 
they  have  to  do  is  put  In  a  little  gas  and  the 
car  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  everyone  would 
take  their  cars  in  and  have  them  tuned  up, 
It  would  make  a  tremendous  difference  on 
fuel. 

•True,  human  nature  Is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  change.  The  best  Illustration  I  can 
give  to  you  in  that  respect  Is  that,  with  all 
the  emphasis  we  have  put  on  safety  bells 
and  the  proven  success  of  safety  belts  In  sav- 
ing lives,  only  about  30';  of  the  people  who 
have  them  u.se  them. 

■Controlling  speeds  is  even  more  difficult 
than  gelling  people  to  use  seat  belts  because 
most  people  on  the  highway  are  always  In  a 
hurry.  But  I  think  we  will  get  a  certain  re- 
sponse If  we  keep  hammering  away  at  this." 
Gerstenberg,  who  worked  his  way  up  from 
timekeeper  to  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  world's  largest  corporation,  Is 
not  one  of  those  who  shares  the  vision  of  a 
gasoline-short  America  reverting  to  crude 
little  cars  that  get  you  there  but  without  alr- 
condilionlng  or  other  conveniences. 

"People,"  he  said,  "will  still  want  conven- 
iences, and  we  have  got  to  be  smart  enough 
to  And  a  way  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
these  new  pressures  and  still  give  the  con- 
sumer what  he  wants.  And  he  wants  more 
convenience  rather  than  less. 

"I  don't  see  any  revolutionary  change  com- 
ing. The  average  guy  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  freedom  the  auto  gives  him.  A  car 
gives  a  guy  more  personal  liberty  than  he  can 
get  In  any  way.  shape  or  form.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  find 
a  better  way  to  move  people  in  and  around 
our  big  cities  other  than  by  the  private  auto. 
OM  Is  working  on  improved  transit  buses  and 
locomotives  for  commuter  lines.  We  have  got 
to  And  better  commuter  stuff  than  we  have 
now. 

"With  regard  to  the  fuel  problem,  the  size 
of  the  car  Is  a  big  factor — weight  would  be 
a  better  measure.  There  have  been  dramatic 
changes  in  the  kind  of  car  today  from  1968, 
only  five  years  ago. 

"Take  our  four  categories:  small,  inter- 
mediate, regular,  big.  Of  the  first  two  cate- 
gories, the  combined  GM  sales  in  1968  were 
about  30';  .  Today  they  are  up  to  52'7<-.  We 
suppose  it  is  probably  going  to  continue 
to  move  farther  In  that  direction." 

Speaking  of  the  need  for  new  power 
plants  and  an  Alaska  pipeline,  he  continued, 
"I  am  an  environmentalist.  I  like  to  hunt  and 
flsh  for  trout,  but  I  don't  think  we  can  retain 
the  out-of-doors  Just  to  satisfy  the  trout 
fishermen  In  this  country.  We  have  got  to 
think  of  the  ge'  ral  public.  I  am  the  kind  of 
guy  who  thinks  we  ought  to  grow,  and  If  we 
are  going  to  grow  we  have  to  find  new  sources 
for  all  the  things  we  need,  and  fuel  Is  one 
of  the  things  high  on  the  list. 

"We  have  got  to  grow  and  look  forward, 
and  we  can't  have  this  zero-growth  business. 
No  growth,  no  hope.  That  Is  not  for  America. 
"Any  way  you  look  at  It,  our  business  Is 
awfully  good  at  the  minute.  People  are 
spending  money,  yet  they  are  concerned.  I 
guess  Inflation  Is  the  main  worry.  We  will  al- 
ways have  a  certain  Inflation  but  the  recent 
Inflation  In  particular  things,  notably  food, 
Is  far  beyond  what  we  can  live  with. 

"No  part  of  the  money  a  guy  spends,  day 
to  day.  does  he  become  more  conscious  of 
than  what  his  wife  has  to  pay  for  food.  This 
food  thing  touches  the  housewife  every  day, 
and  she  complains  to  her  husband,  and  this 
brings  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the 
unions  to  ask  more  than  they  might  have 
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otherwise.   It's   awfully   important    that   we 
get  the  price  of  food  under  control. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  business  Is  good, 
look  at  what  Is  going  on  In  the  stock  mar- 
ket— almost  an  all  time  low  In  relation  to 
earnings  generally.  I  can't  understand  It.  It 
must  be  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
Investors." 

What  about  the  reports  from  Wall  Street 
that  the  Watergate  scandal  has  had  a  de- 
bilitating effect  on  the  market? 

"Kind  of  hard  to  assess  the  psychology 
of  that  thing,  and  psychology  Is  a  hell  of 
a  factor,"  Gerstenberg  replied.  Watergate 
hasn't  affected  car  sales.  As  long  as  we  make 
cars,  that  means  that  the  guys  In  steel,  in 
glass  and  other  products  we  use  are  going  to 
have  good  business. 

"But  I  suppose  that  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  if  the  top  people  in  government  are 
preoccupied  with  other  things,  then  the 
economic  problems  aren't  going  to  get  the 
attention  they  deserve  and  I  guess  that  Is 
a  pretty  good  observation. 

"But  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  stock 
market  with  the  business  outlook  as  we  see 
it,  because  we  think  business  Is  good  and  Is 
going  to  stay  good." 
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CYRUS  EATON  DECORATED  BY 
CHILEAN  EMBASSY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month, 
during  the  NLxon-Brezhnev  talks,  Mr. 
Cyrus  Eaton  traveled  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  meet  with  his  old  friend,  Leonid 
Brezhnev.  On  June  19,  1973,  during  his 
Washington  stay,  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Order  of  Bernardo  O'Higgins  at  the 
Embassy  of  Chile. 

In  presenting  this  honor,  Mr.  Pablo 
Valdes.  Chilean  Charge  d'Affaires, 
praised  Mr.  Eaton  not  only  for  his  help 
in  making  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  talks  a 
reality  but  for  his  continuous  efforts  to 
present  a  realistic  portrait  of  Chile  to 
the  American  people. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  will  want  to  join  me  today  in 
congratulating  Mr.  Eaton  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  much  deserved  honor. 

Following  is  a  Washington  Post  article 
of  June  20,  1973,  describing  Mr.  Eaton's 
trip  to  Washington.  D.C.: 

His  Efforts  Rewarded 
(By  Judith  Martini 
Cleveland  financier  Cyrus  Eaton,  whose 
business  in  and  around  Washington  this 
week  ranges  from  board  meetings  of  his  rail- 
road empire  on  Monday  to  a  private  visit  on 
Thursday  with  his  old  friend  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, was  decorated  yesterday  by  the  Embassy 
of  Chile. 

"In  your  many  articles  and  lectures,  in 
your  travels,  in  your  conversations  with  lead- 
ers of  this  countn,-  and  abroad,  in  your  atti- 
tude, you  have  projected  the  true  image  of 
the  Chilean  process,  which  often — and  many 
times  with  biased  Intentions — we  see  dis- 
torted, taken  out  of  its  actual  context  and 
Judged  In  the  light  of  other  realities  and  of 
other  experiences  that  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  road  Chile  ha.s  taken,"  said 
Charge  d'Affaires  Pablo  Valdes  in  presenting 
Eaton  with  the  Order  of  Bernardo  O'Higgins. 
He  also  praised  Eatcin  as  "one  of  the  main 
promoters"  of  the  International  rapport  sym- 
bolized In  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  talks,  and 
said,  "What  enormous  satisfaction  Mr.  Eaton 


must  feel  for  his  clear  foresight  at  this  most 
solemn  and  transcendental  moment  of  man- 
kind— to  see  in  this  event  the  culmination 
of  one  of  his  greatest  expectations,  a  fact 
which  until  very  recently,  most  people 
thought  Impossible." 

Eaton  will  be  attending  a  businessmen's 
luncheon  for  Brezhnev  Thursday,  and  said 
that  a  private  visit  with  his  "old  friend  of 
more  than  15  years"  Is  being  set  up  for  that 
day. 

In  his  return  speech,  the  89-year-old  in- 
dustrialist said  he  foresaw  dramatic  "changes 
in  our  Constitution — not  the  Constitution 
Itself,  but  the  Interpretations  It  Is  likely  to 
undergo."  Pointing  out  that  In  the  British 
Empire — he  was  born  In  Canada — there  Is 
no  executive  privilege,  and  every  day  prime 
ministers  have  to  appear  before  their  par- 
liaments to  answer  questions,"  he  predicted 
"fewer  secrets  between  departments"  will  be 
allowed. 

A  protege  of  the  late  John  D.  Rockefeller 
Sr.,  Eaton  made  his  first  millions  with  a 
Canadian  power  plant  and  has,  at  various 
times,  controlled  Republic  Steel  and  the 
Goodyear,  B.  P.  Goodrich  and  Firestone  tire 
and  rubber  companies. 

His  peacemaking  career  began  In  the  1950s, 
when  he  established  the  Pugwash  Confer- 
ences (named  after  his  Nova  Scotia  birth- 
place) to  promote  East- West  understanding. 
He  has  also  been  credited  with  arranging 
the  visits  to  the  United  States  of  Nlklta 
Khrushchev,  Anastas  Mlkoyan  and  Alexel 
Kosygln. 

Although  Eaton  has  received  numerous 
honors  from  foreign  universities  and  acad- 
emies, this  Is  only  his  second  foreign  decora- 
tion, the  other  being  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize, 
his  wife  said.  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D- 
W.  Va.) ,  one  of  the  guests  at  yesterday's  cere- 
mony, said  he  keeps  proposing  him  for  the 
Nobel  Prize. 
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THE  NIXON  COURT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pause  from  the 
deliberations  of  this  body  for  just  a 
moment  to  take  note  of  the  imminent 
retirement  of  Mr.  John  Pierini,  whose 
service  in  the  labor  movement  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him.  Born  and 
raised  in  New  York  City,  John  Pierini 
began  his  career  at  the  age  of  15  as  a 
tile  workman  with  his  father.  From  this 
humble  background,  he  has  risen  through 
the  ranks  of  labor  and  has  become  an 
important  figure  in  the  labor  movement 
in  my  hometown,  San  Jose,  Calif.  His 
posts  in  Laborers  Local  Union  270  in  San 
Jose  have  included  member  of  the  exec- 
utive board,  1951,  of  the  local,  vice  pres- 
ident. 1956;  dispatcher  1958:  a.s.sistant 
business  representative,  1960;  and,  fi- 
nally, business  manager  in  1970. 

These  few  words  of  praise  can  certainly 
not  match  his  own  sense  of  pride  and 
accomplishment  in  all  that  he  has  done 
for  his  fellow  members  of  Local  270  and. 
indeed,  for  all  of  his  fellow  citizens  of 
San  Jose.  I  do  want  him  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  his  efforts  are  appreciated  by 
many  of  us  and  that  he  has  the  com- 
mendation of  this  body.  I  certainly  hope 
that  his  well-deserved  retirement  is  rich 
and  fulfilling. 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times 
in  this  Chamber  in  recent  months  various 
Members  of  this  body  have  taken  the 
floor  to  criticize  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Without  commenting  at 
this  time  on  the  merits  or  lack  of  merits 
of  that  criticism,  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  In  their  haste  to  condemn  the  Presi- 
dent, many  of  his  critics  and  many  Amer- 
icans are  overlooking  the  many  positive 
and  good  accomplishments  of  the  present 
administration.  Unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent's achievements  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  on  the  domestic  scene 
have  been  frequently  omitted  during  dis- 
cussions of  the  Nixon  Presidency. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  one  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  accomplishments  of  the 
current  administration — its  efforts  to 
balance  and  strengthen  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  greatest  influences 
this  administration  will  have  on  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation  will  be  made  through 
its  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
which  have  lent  balance  to  their  delib- 
erations and  strengthened  the  strict 
constructionist  viewpoint  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  President 
on  his  appointments  to  the  court  and  at 
this  time,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  two  following  articles,  both 
published  recently  in  the  Washington 
Star,  on  the  Nixon  court  and  on  Justice 
Rehnquist,  a  Nixon  appointee: 

Rehnquist  on  Right 
(By  Fred  Barnes) 

During  an  Interview  last  fall.  President 
Nixon  extolled  the  virtue  of  having  "con- 
stitutional conservatives"  as  federal  Judges. 

Which  particular  Judges  was  the  President 
talking  about?  The  first  name  that  came  to 
Nixon's  mind  was  Justice  William  H.  Rehn- 
quist of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Since  the  President  spoke,  Rehnquist  has 
completed  his  first  full  term  on  the  highest 
court,  fashioning  a  voting  record  that  clear- 
ly Justifies  his  ranking  at  the  top  of  the 
President's  list  of  Judicial  conservatives. 

In  fact,  Rehnquist  may  be  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing and  consistent  conservative  to 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  In  more  than  a 
generation. 

He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  Judicial  re- 
straint, believing  that  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments should  be  given  wide  leeway  In  en- 
acting and  carrying  out  laws — without  sec- 
ond-guessing by  the  courts. 

States  should  have  a  right,  for  Instance, 
to  prohibit  abortions,  said  Rehnquist  In  dis- 
senting from  the  court's  ruling  last  Janu- 
ary which  struck  down  state  antl-abortlon 
statutes. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  Justice  invariably 
sides  with  police  and  prosecutors,  voting  to 
give  them  considerable  leeway,  too,  in  con- 
ducting Investigations  and  seeking  court- 
room convictions. 

Antitrust  Is  one  of  the  few  areas  In  which 
Rehnquist  Is  willing  to  put  limits  on  the 
authority  of  government  officials.  In  the  only 
four  cases  decided  In  the  1972-73  court  term 
which  Involved  government  attacks  on  al- 
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leged    monopolistic    business    practices,    he 
voted  against  the  government  each  time. 

Of  the  four  Justices  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  Nixon,  Rehnquist  Is  by  far 
the  most  inclined  to  go  his  own  way  rather 
than  run  with  the  crowd. 

He  split  from  the  other  three  In  12  cases 
during  the  1972-73  term,  usually  to  stake 
out  a  more  conservative  position.  The  term 
ended  last  week. 

This  was  twice  as  often  as  Justices  Harry 
A.  Blackmun  or  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  voted 
against  three  Nixon  Justices.  Chle»  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  did  not  disagree  with  the 
other  three  even  once. 

The  abortion  case  Is  a  good  example  of 
Rehnqulst's  Independence,  and  It  also  pro- 
vides a  glimpse  at  his  brand  of  Judicial  re- 
straint. 

In  the  case,  th^  court  held  on  a  7-2  vote 
that  states  canp  ,  bar  an  abortion  during 
the  first  threfc  months  of  pregnancy  and  can 
only  demanc!  .,hat  the  abortion  be  performed 
In  a  hospital  during  the  second  three  months. 
States  can  prohibit  abortions  in  the  final 
three  months,  the  court  said. 

Burger,  Blackmun  and  Powell  voted  In  the 
majority.  The  other  dissenter  besides  Rehn- 
quist was  Justice  Byron  R.  White. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Rehnquist  first 
raised  a  technical  point.  The  court  did  not 
know,  he  said,  how  long  the  plaintiff  had 
been  pregnant  when  she  filed  suit  seeking 
an  abortion. 

She  may  have  been  In  the  last  trimester  of 
pregnancy,  the  Justice  said,  and  the  court 
held  that  states  are  entitled  to  bar  abortions 
In  this  period. 

"In  deciding  such  a  hypothetical  lawsuit 
the  court  departs  from  the  longstanding  ad- 
monition that  It  should  never  'formulate  a 
rule  of  constitutional  law  broader  than  Is 
required  by  the  precise  facts  to  which  It  Is 
to  be  applied,'  "  he  wrote. 

Then  Rehnquist  complained  that  the  rul- 
ing thrust  the  Judiciary  Into  the  legislative 
domain.  "To  break  the  term  of  pregnancy 
Into  three  distinct  terms  and  to  outline  the 
permissible  restrictions  the  state  may  Impose 
in  each  one  .  .  .  partakes  more  of  Judicial 
legislation  than  It  does  of  a  determination 
of  the  Intent  of  the  drafters  of  the  14th 
Amendment,"  he  said. 

"To  reach  Its  result,"  he  added,  "the  court 
necessarily  has  had  to  find  within  the  scope 
of  the  14th  Amendment  a  right  (to  privacy) 
that  w^as  apparently  completely  unknown  to 
the  drafters  of  the  amendment." 

Rehnquist  also  dissented  from  the  decision 
last  month  which  declared  unconstitutional 
tuition  grants  and  tax  deductions  for  parents 
of  children  attending  parochial  school.s. 

The  financial  troubles  of  private  schools, 
he  said,  have  led  "to  efforts  on  the  part  of 
those  who  wish  to  keep  alive  pluralism  In 
education  to  obtain  through  legislative 
channels  forms  of  permissible  public  assist- 
ance which  were  not  thought  necessary  a 
generation  ago. 

"Within  the  limits  permitted  by  the  Con- 
stitution," said  Rehnquist,  "these  decisions 
are  quite  rightly  hammered  out  on  the  legis- 
lative anvil." 

In  other  dissents,  Rehnquist  took  these  po- 
sitions: 

Mayors  of  small  towns  with  "speed  traps" 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  as  judges  in  traffic 
court,  even  though  their  salaries  are  paid 
in  part  from  traffic  fines.  Seven  Justices  dis- 
agreed and  barred  mayors  from  serving  as 
Judges. 

Mississippi  has  the  authority  to  levy  a  tax 
on  liquor  sold  on  federal  military  Installa- 
tions in  the  state. 

Burbank.  Calif.,  can  prohibit  Jets  from  tak- 
ing off  or  landing  at  the  city's  airport  be- 
tween 11  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  The  court  majority 
said  only  the  federal  government  has  the  au- 
thority to  limit  takeoffs  and  landings. 

Rehnquist  seems  particularly  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  complaints  that  a  statute  or  regu- 
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latlon  violates  someone's  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  The  equal  protection 
argument  was  the  basis  for  many  liberal  rul- 
ings during  the  regime  of  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren. 

When  the  court  In  May  struck  down  an  Air 
Force  regulation  on  equal  protection  grounds 
because  it  provided  female  officers  with  lewer 
fringe  benefits  than  male  officers.  Rehnquist 
was  the  lone  dissenter. 

He  dissented  alone  again  when  the  court 
last  month  ruled  that  New  York  vioLiied  the 
equal  protection  clause  by  preventing  resi- 
dent aliens  from  gaining  permanent  Jobs 
with  the  state  government 

Rehnqulst's  dLssents  demonstrate  the  con- 
sistency of  his  conserxsatlsm,  but  he  mostly 
voted  with  the  majority,  since  the  court 
usually  handed   down   conservative   rulings. 

He  Joined  the  majority  in  rejertmg  claims 
that  the  financing  of  public  schools  through 
property  taxes  denied  equal  protection  to 
the  poor.  Despite  the  fact  thai  property  tax 
financing  leads  to  wide  disparities  in  per- 
pupll  expenditures,  the  court  said  it  is  lawful 

Rehnquist  authored  ihe  majority  opni- 
lons  in  two  Important  cases  in  whif^h  the 
court,  again  turning  down  equal  projection 
arguments,  cut  back  on  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  ruling  of  the  Warren  court 

In  one  case.  Rehnquist  said  that  deviations 
of  up  to  16.4  percent  between  Virginia  legis- 
lative districts  are  "within  tolerable  con- 
stitutional limits." 

"Neither  courts  nor  legislatures  are  fur- 
nished any  specialiEed  calipers  which  enable 
them  to  extract  from  the  genera!  language 
of  the  equal  protection  clauses  for  the  14th 
Amendment  the  mathematical  formula 
which  establishes  what  range  of  percentage 
deviation  are  permissible,  and  what  are  not," 
he  said. 

Since  Virginia  had  a  rational  reason  for 
the  deviations,  he  said,  they  were  acceptable. 
Rehnquist  Joined  the  majority  in  a  subse- 
quent ruling  which  warned  federal  judges 
to  leave  reapportionment  to  st^te  legisla- 
tures whenever  possible. 

In  a  second  opinion  written  by  Rehnquist, 
the  court  held  that  the  right  to  vote  In  water 
district  elections  could  be  limited  to  land- 
owners. 

"Nothing  In  the  equal  protection  clause 
precluded  California  from  limiting  the  voting 
for  directors  of  appellee  district  by  totallv 
excluding  those  wlio  merely  reside  ( but  do 
not  ovm  land)  within  the  district,"  said 
Rehnquist. 

In  crimiml  cases,  Rehnquist  regularly 
favors  the  rights  of  police  and  prosecutors 
over  those  of  the  accu.sed  For  instance,  he 
joined  the  majority  in  clearintr  the  way 
for  a  crackdown  on  purveyors  of  allegedly 
obscene   films,  books   and   magazines. 

Rehnquist  wrote  the  majority  opinion  In 
a  major  criminal  case  last  temi  in  which 
the  court  gave  undercover  agents  consider- 
able discretion  to  participate  in  crimes  with- 
otit  risking  the  loss  of  convictions  of  the 
others  Involved  In  the  crimes. 

The  federal  agent  in  the  case  provided  a 
key  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
Illegal  drug  and  a  lower  court  held  that  this 
amounted  to  illegal  "entrapment"  of  a  sus- 
pect. 

"The  Infiltration  of  drug  rings  and  a  lim- 
ited participation  in  ihe'r  imlawful  present 
practices,"  said  Rehnquist.  "is  a  recognized 
and  permissible  means  of  apprehension." 

There  are  "circumstances  when  the  use  of 
deceit  Is  the  only  practicable  law  enforce- 
ment technique  available.  It  is  only  when 
the  goi'emmenfs  deception  actually  Implants 
the  criminal  design  in  the  mind  of  the  de- 
fendant that  the  defense  of  entrapment 
comes  Into  play."  he  wrote. 

Rehnquist  Is  given  to  using  strong  and 
vivid  language  to  press  home  his  point.  He 
said  topless  and  bottomless  bar  feature  "Bac- 
chanalian revelries"  which  slates  are  entitled 
to  ban  under  the  21st  Amendment. 
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Accusing  the  court  majority  of  miscon- 
struing a  federal  law  In  another  case,  he  said: 
"The  court  apparently  feels,  like  Faust,  that 
It  has  In  Us  previous  decisions  made  Its  bar- 
gain with  the  devU,  and  It  does  not  shy  from 
this  final  step  In  the  rewriting  of  the  stat- 
ute." 

In  an  antitrust  case,  he  claimed  that  the 
court  majority  had  performed  a  "theory 
transplant"  In  order  to  rescue  a  government 
prosecution  that  was  a  "litigation  casualty." 

He  said  the  court  ruled  In  the  govern- 
ment's favor  on  the  basis  of  a  theory  which 
the  government  had  never  raised  during 
the  Initial  trial. 

The  highest  court's  action,  Rehnqulst  de- 
clared, "Is  a  drastic  ■  and  unwarranted  de- 
parture from  the  most  basic  principles  of 
civil  litigation  and  appellate  review."  The 
justices  were  guilty  of  "flagrantly  disregard- 
ing some  of  the  axioms  upon  which  our 
Judicial  system  Is  founded,"  he  asserted. 

Better  than  any  other  justice,  Rehnqutst's 
voting  record  coincides  with  the  positions  of 
President  Nixon,  who  favors  antlabortlon 
laws,  aid  to  parents  of  parochial  school  stu- 
dents and  a  crackdown  on  obscenity. 

The  President  has  also  opposed  system- 
wide  desegregation  of  school  districts  In  the 
North,  and  RehnquLst  was  the  only  justice 
to  agree  with  him  on  this  Issue. 

At  48.  Rehnqulst  Is  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Powell  and  Burger  are 
65  and  Blackmun  is  64.  By  all  odds,  Rehn- 
qulst will  remain  on  the  court  far  longer 
than  the  other  three. 

Because  of  this,  the  appointment  of  Rehn- 
qulst may  have  been  Nixon's  most  Important, 
for  Rehnqulst's  conservative  influence  on  the 
law  may  be  felt  for  as  long  as  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas'  liberal  Influence  has  been. 

The  Nixon  Court:  A  Lasting  Influence 

To  a  large  degree.  President  Nixon  has 
built  on  sand.  The  wind  sown  by  the  Plumb- 
ers In  the  spring  of  1972  has  reaped  the  Ervln 
Committee  whirlwind  of  the  summer  of  1973. 
The  massive  electoral  majority  achieved  by 
Mr.  Nixon  last  November,  which  made  any- 
thing possible  In  the  domestic  field,  has 
evaporated  In  the  gusts  and  uncertainties  of 
Watergate  to  the  point  where  the  prospect  Is 
for  an  emasculated  presidency  Incapable  of 
commanding  either  obedience  or  respect. 

Even  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  where 
Mr.  Nixon  feels  most  comfortable,  much  of 
the  fiow  of  summitry  has  worn  off.  Even  to 
men  such  as  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  who 
has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent, It  now  appears  that  the  Russians  have 
hornswoggled  us  on  everything  from  grain 
deals  to  emigration  agreements. 

The  dust  accompanying  the  collapse  of 
conservative  dreams  of  major  gains  in  do- 
mestic legislation  and  foreign  policy  has 
largely  obscured  what  may  well  prove  to  be 
Mr.  Nixon's  lasting  legacy  to  the  nation:  the 
emergence  of  a  Supreme  Court — whether  It 
be  called  the  Burger  court  or  the  Nlxon 
court — less  activist  than  the  Warren  court 
and  more  attuned  to  what  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  this  country  want  the  judiciary 
to  be. 

No  president  since  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt has  had  as  great  an  opportunity  to 
shape  the  court  In  his  own  Image.  Roosevelt 
in  1932,  like  Nlxon  1968,  Inherited  a  court 
whose  members  were  deeply  antipathetic  to 
his  political  views. 

Although  Roosevelt's  plan  to  pack  the 
court  failed,  the  nine  justices  "read  the  elec- 
tion returns"  of  1936  and  New  Deal  legisla- 
tion thereafter  received  a  more  sympathetic 
hearing.  Ultimately,  FDR  was  able  to  appoint 
eight  justices  (the  last  survivor  is  Associate 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas),  more  than  any 
other  president  except  Washington,  who 
started   with  an  empty  bench. 

Mr.  Nixon  In  his  first  term  had  the  op- 
portunity to  fill  four  slots  on  the  nine-mem- 
ber bench.  His  first  appointment,  on  May  22, 
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1969,  was  Chief  Justice  Warren  Earl  Burger, 
who  is  now  65.  Burger  was  followed  by  his 
life-long  friend  and  "Minnesota  T\vln," 
Harrj-  A.  Blackmun,  now  64,  appointed  on 
April  14,  1970.  after  the  Haynsworth  and 
Carsweil  flpscoes.  Tliere  followed,  late  in 
1971.  the  appointments  of  Lewis  F.  Powell 
Jr.  of  Virginia  and  William  H.  Rehnquist  of 
Arizona.  Powell  is  66,  Rehnqulst  49. 

This  gave  Mr.  Nlxon  a  solid,  four-man  bloc 
of  conservative  Judges,  opposed  to  which  are 
three  liberal  holdovers  from  the  Warren 
court.  Associate  Justices  William  Brennan 
Jr.,  67,  Thurgood  Marshall.  65.  and  Douclas, 
74. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  attitudes  (and 
legal  opinions)  of  the  court's  two  "swing" 
members,  Eisenhower-appointee  Potter  Ste- 
wart, 58,  and  Kennedy-appointee  Byron  R. 
("Whlzzer")  White.  56.  clearly  became  cru- 
cial. 

Somewhat  surprisingly  to  the  politically 
doctrinaire,  it  has  been  White,  the  former 
AU-American  and  Rhodes  Scholar,  who  has 
carried  the  ball  more  frequently  for  the 
Nlxon  team  than  Stewart,  the  Republican 
appointee. 

In  the  court  term  recently  concluded. 
White  Joined  the  four  Nixon  appointees  ou 
101  of  their  107  Joint  decisions,  a  whoppiiig 
94  percent  of  the  time.  Stewart  was  slightly 
less  dependable  but  still  gave  the  Nlxon  bloc 
considerable  support,  voting  with  it  on  75 
percent  of  its  Joint  decisio:)^. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Burger  court 
has  been  slavishly  subservient  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
will.  The  court  has.  in  effect,  struck  down 
the  death  penalty,  which  the  President  fav- 
ored, and  upheld  a  restricted  right  to  abor- 
tion, which  Mr.  Nix&n  opposed.  Again  in  con- 
trast to  the  President's  publicly  expressed 
will,  the  court  has  ruled  against  state  aid, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  hard-pressed  parochial 
schools. 

In  contrast  to  the  dark  predictions  of 
many  liberals,  the  court  has  made  no  effort 
to  turn  back  the  civil  rights  clock.  If  any- 
thing, the  court  has  taken  a  mere  hard-nosed 
view  of  de  facto  school  segregation  in  the 
North,  ruling  i  in  the  Denver  case)  that  a 
substantial  pocket  of  segregation  In  a  school 
district  is  unconstitutional  even  if  ii  is  a 
consequence  of  socio-economic  pressures 
rather  than  las  in  the  South)  a  remnant  of 
de  Jure  segregation.  Women,  like  blacks,  have 
gained  under  the  Burger  court  in  their  fight 
against  discrimination,  and  the  court — long 
before  Watergate  became  a  cause  celcbre — 
sharply  restricted  the  admissible  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  la  domestic  security 
cases. 

Where  the  court  did  take  a  toug-her 
stance — and  one  in  our  view  long  overdue — 
was  balancing  the  rights  of  the  accused 
against  those  of  the  victims  In  criminal 
cases.  Without  going  into  detail  on  what  the 
court'.s  position  was  on  individual  cases,  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  in  2.3  of  36  cases  it  upheld 
the  pcsitiot!  of  the  prosecution. 

Doctrinaire  liberals  take  exception  to  the 
court's  upholding  of  a  Virginia  reapportion- 
ment plan  which  allows  for  variations  of  up 
to  16.4  percent  among  its  lower-hou.se  dis- 
tricts. While  this  is  in  technical  violation 
of  the  "one  man-one  vote"  principle,  doctrine 
always  must  be  tempered  with  practicality. 

In  our  view  the  one  major  decLsion  in  which 
the  court  erred  was  its  5-^  (White  voting 
with  the  Ni:ion  bloc)  obscenity  decision.  We 
grant  that  the  smut  glut  had  become  un- 
pleasantly prevalent,  but  to  combat  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  First  Amendment,  opening  the 
gates  to  local  sheriffs  and  vigilante  commlt- 
tee.s  to  act  as  5!eIf-appolnted  guardians  of 
public  morals,  hardly  made  .-Jense 

In  anv  case,  what  emerges  from  a  scrutiny 
of  the  first  full  term  of  the  Nlxon  court  Is 
something  a  little  mire  comnlex  than  a  sim- 
ple swing  to  the  right.  This  court  clearly  Is 
less  activist  and  pioneering  than  the  War- 
ren court,  and  It  could  become  even  less  so 
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If  Mr.  Nlxon  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
further  appointments. 

But  rather  than  attempting  to  overturn 
any  of  the  landmark  decisions  of  the  1960s, 
the  Btirger  court  has  contented  Itself  with 
Interpreting  these  decisions  in  a  narrower 
and  more  restrictive  way.  Precedents  are  not 
being  swept  aside  but  redefined. 

There  are  those  who  regret  the  end  of 
the  Judicial  crusade  toward  a  Utopian  and 
egalitarian  promised  land.  But  it  takes  a 
while  for  a  people  to  accept  and  digest  sweep- 
ing, court-ordered  social  changes.  The  War- 
ren court  did  well  by  America.  But  so,  too, 
In  its  first  term  and  In  a  different  way  has 
the  Burger  court.  It  has  given  tis  respite  and 
time  to  reassess  who  we  are  and  where— and 
how  fast — we  want  to  go,  and  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  that. 

In  the  end,  despite  promises  unfulfilled  in 
domestic  legislation  and  foreign  affairs,  the 
Supreme  Court  he  leaves  behind  him  may 
prove  to  have  been  Mr.  i^lxon's  most  solid 
and  lasting  achievement. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  shown  its  concern  for  the 
progress  and  development  of  rural  areas 
on  several  occasions.  In  the  future  that 
interest  and  concern  may  become  even 
more  specific  as  it  gets  near  harvest  time 
and  the  energy  crisis  turns  into  a  poten- 
tial food  crisis.  Energy  is  needed  both  on 
the  farms  and  in  our  rural  comnituiities 
to  process  food  and  sustain  tho-^^e  com- 
munities. The  city  council  of  New  Ulm, 
which  is  in  my  district,  recently  passed  a 
resolution  setting  forth  their  concern 
will  be  heard  here  in  Washington  and 
pohcies  established  to  address  the  diffi- 
culties they  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Councilor  Germann  offered  the  following 
resolution  and  moved  Its  adoption: 

Whereas,  the  entire  United  States  is  ex- 
periencing a  shortage  in  basic  fuels,  and 

Whereas,  said  shortage  apparently  is  more 
acute  In  Upper  Midwestern  States,  including 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  New  Ulm,  Brown 
County,  Minnesota  as  a  municipal  organiza- 
tion generates  and  provides  electricity,  and 
both  high  and  low  pressure  steam,  and  dis- 
tributes natural  gas  to  its  residents,  busi- 
nesses and  mdustrles,  and 

Whereas,  the  economic  well-being  of  said 
City  is  thus  dependent  upon  its  ability  to 
acquire  sufficient  amounts  of  natural  gas, 
fuel  oil  and  coal. 

So,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  Ulm,  Brown 
County,  Minnesota  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  establish  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  priority,  an  overall  and 
coordinated  program  of  fossil  fuel  useage  and 
allocation  to  Insure  prudent  and  fair  use  of 
national  fuel  resources  so  that  the  economic 
viability  of  the  entire  covmtry  can  be  sus- 
tained. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressman  Ancher 
Nelson,  Senators  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Walter  Mondale  and  to  Governor  Wendell 
R.  Anderson. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  fore- 
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going  resolution  was  duly  seconded  by 
Councilor  Mowan  and  the  roll  being  called, 
the  following  vote  was  recorded : 

Voting  Aye:  Councilors  Germann,  Hippert, 
Huevelmann,  Mowan  and  President  Gafford. 

Voting  No:  None. 

Not  voting:  None. 

Whereupon  said  resolution  was  declared  to 
have  been  duly  adopted  this  5th  dav  of  June, 
1973, 


BILL  LUCY,  A  FIGHTER  FOR 
THE  POWERLESS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuccday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
a  man  in  Washington  who  has  done  more 
work  for  the  poor  and  powerless  in  the 
last  10  years  than  many  do  in  an  entire 
lifetime. 

His  name  is  William  Lucy,  a  former 
constituent  of  mine  from  Richmond, 
Calif.,  now  a  resident  of  Washington, 
D.C.  He  has  gone  from  local  California 
politics  in  Contra  Costa  County,  Calif., 
to  Washington,  where  he  now  heads  the 
District  of  Columbia  Democratic  Central 
Committee. 

The  vehicle  through  which  Mr.  Lucy 
has  led  his  figrht  for  the  working  man  has 
been  the  labor  union.  While  working  in  a 
county  agency,  he  helped  convert  an  em- 
ployees group  into  a  local  independent 
union  that  eventuallv  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees.  This  was  in 
the  early  1960's.  In  1966.  he  was  named 
associate  director  of  AFSCME's  Wash- 
ington lobbying  office,  and  just  last  year 
was  elected  to  the  No.  2  post  of  secretary- 
treasurer.  Through  his  leadership  capa- 
bilities and  dedication  to  his  work,  Mr. 
Lucy  has  continued  to  build  a  better 
place  in  society  for  those  whose  voice 
would  not  othei-wise  be  heard. 

On  Saturday,  June  9,  1973,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  printed  an  article  about  Mr. 
Lucy,  covering  his  career  with  AFSCME 
over  the  years.  I  submit  it  to  the  Rec- 
ord in  recognition  of  a  new  leader  in 
service  of  an  important  union;  a  per- 
sonal friend,  not  only  of  myself,  but  of 
the  powerless  everywhere: 
Top  District  Democrat  Needed  More  Than 
"A  Big  Mouth" 
(By  Paul  Ramirez) 
William  Lucy's  cursory  explanation  of  how 
he  began  his  quick  ascent  In  organized  labor 
Is  that  "if  you  have  a  big  mouth,  you  get 
elected  to  something." 

But  those  who  have  observed  Lucy's  rapid 
rise  as  he  became  one  of  the  highest  ranking 
black  labor  leaders  In  the  country  and.  more 
recently,  an  emerging  figure  In  W'ashlngton's 
local  Democratic  politics,  say  that  It  was 
ability  and  dedication— not  the  strength  of 
ms  vocal  cords — that  thrust  Lucy  Into  a 
string  of  leadership  roles. 

In  more  Introspective  moments,  Lucy,  the 
39-year-old  secretary-treasurer  of  the  500,- 
000-member  American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employes,  savs  It  was 
frustration  that  set  him  on  the  wav  the 
frustration  of  the  "little  people,"  especially 
the  poor,  and  the  belief  that  labor  unions  are 
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ideally  suited  to  lead  the  fight  on  their  be- 
half. 

It  was  this  view  of  unions  as  social  and 
political  catalysts  that  drew  Lucy  Into  local 
politics,  first  In  Contra  Costa  County,  Calif., 
and,  more  recently,  In  Washington,  where  he 
heads  the  D.C.  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee. 

His  Involvement  In  local  D.C.  politics  be- 
gan In  1970,  when  the  local  chapters  of  the 
AFSCME  endorsed  the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Faunt- 
roy  in  his  first  bid  for  D.C.  delegate  to  Con- 
press.  Lucy  says  that  endorsement  played  a 
crucial  role  In  Fauntroy's  subsequent  vic- 
tory. "If  we  hadn't  supported  him,  he  would 
have  been  a  dead  turkey,"  he  says.  The  union 
represents  some  10,000  local  workers,  Includ- 
ing 7,500  D.C.  government  employes  In  Jobs 
ranging  from  trash  collection  to  clerical  posi- 
tions. 

But  even  that  endorsement  was  somewhat 
uncharacteristic  of  Lucy,  who  claims  to  pre- 
fer "issues"  to  "politicians."' 

"Getting  Involved  in  candidates  ...  (is) 
...  a  waste  of  time,"  he  says.  "You  generally 
have  to  reach  an  understanding  with  the 
candidate  and  he  reaches  an  understanding 
with  you  and  both  of  you  He  to  each  other 
and.  In  the  end.  It's  the  poor  guv  In  the 
street  who  gets  hosed." 

But  It  was  this  association  with  Fauntroy 
that  led  to  Lucy's  election  to  the  D.C.  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee.  And  it  was  his 
subsequent  election  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee (the  party's  committee  charged  with 
getting  Democrats  elected  and  speaking  for 
the  city's  Democratic  majority)  that  has 
contributed  to  friction  between  him  and 
some  of  Fauntroy's  supporters. 

Lucy  conducts  committee  meetings  in  an 
out-of-pocket  manner,  standing  as  a  light- 
ning rod  between  the  inexperienced  new 
members — most  of  whom  rode  Fauntroy's 
coattails  onto  the  committee — and  the  more 
senior  party  members,  like  D.C.  National 
Democratic  Committeeman  John  Hechlnger 
and  the  Rev.  David  Eaton,  the  activist  pastor 
of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church. 

From  the  first  meeting  of  the  then  newly 
elected  committee.  Last  year,  when  Lucy 
became  the  city's  first  black  central  com- 
mittee chairman,  through  the  most  recent 
meeting,  when  he  was  re-elected,  central 
committee  gatherings  have  been  stormy  af- 
fairs characterized  by  lengthy  arguments  and 
the  frequent  Invocations  of  parliamentary 
procedures.  (The  last  meeting  was  punctu- 
ated by  a  flying  ashtray  and  a  brief  scuffle.) 
And  through  it  all,  the  wiry-framed  chair- 
man with  the  boyish,  handsome  looks  calm- 
ly recognizes  those  who  wish  to  speak  and 
occasionally  adds,  "You  may  say  I'm  a  ruth- 
less game-player,  but  you  can't  sav  I'm  un- 
fair." 

Thursday  night's  meeting.  In  which  Lucy 
narrowly  defeated  Mr.  Eaton  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  post  he  had  won  easily  in  a 
May  2  election  last  year,  was  a  vivid  example 
of  how  he  Is  no  longer  IdenUfied  with  Faunt- 
roy or  any  other  clear  faction  in  local 
politics. 

If  the  schism,  now  separating  Fauntroy 
and  Lucy  were  to  widen,  some  suggest  Lucy 
could  make  a  formidable  polltlcaropponent. 
With  his  youthful  looks,  his  gregarious  de- 
meanor and  Informal  approach,  "he  could 
give  anybody  a  run  for  his  money."  savs  one 
Fauntroy  ad%'ersary  who  admits  he  would  like 
to  see   a  Lucy-Fauntroy   confrontation. 

But  Lucy  Is  not  talking  about  elections. 

His  union  work,  he  says,  is  becoming  in- 
crensingly  demanding,  and  he  would  like 
to  have  some  time  to  relax  with  his  wife, 
Dorotheria,  and  three  teen-age  children,  Wil- 
liam.  19:   Benita.   16:   and  Phyllis.   14. 

A  native  of  Memplils  who  moved  to  Rich- 
mond. Cnlif..  when  he  was  5  vears  old.  Lucy 
grew  up  thinking  of  becoming  an  architect 
who  would  plan  buildings  for  the  future.  To- 
day, he  sees  himself  as  a  builder  of  that  fu- 
ture Itself. 
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As  a  young  boy,  he  learned  "the  indecen- 
cies that  people  are  subjected  to"  when  they 
are  poor.  That  was  after  his  father,  a  fore- 
man at  a  nearby  rai:cli.  separated  from  his 
mother.  She  held  a  variety  of  service-oriented 
Jobs,  and  he  stayed  with  his  mother  "in  a 
hotisehold  that  received  welfare  for  a  num- 
ber of  years." 

"You  spend  a  little  bit  of  time  thinking 
about  the  kind  of  a  system  that  makes  people 
remain  over  there,  that  forces  you  to  stay 
unless  you  just  get  so  much  of  it  in  your 
gut  that  you  just  decide  to  get  out  of  there 
.  .  .  ."  he  says  of  those  early  yeari. 

After  graduating  from  EI  Cerrito  High 
School  in  Richmond  in  1951.  he  abandoned 
his  goal  to  become  an  architect  after  recog- 
nizing that  "at  that  point  in  time,  the  t)est 
a  black  architect  would  be  allowed  to  do  was 
lettering." 
After  a  stint  in  the  engineering  section 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Shipyard  in  Mare  Island. 
Lucy  joined  the  Contra  Costa  County  public 
works  department  in  1953.  while  taking  civil 
engineering  cottrscs  at  the  University  of 
Califorv.la  at  Berkeley. 

He  was  to  work  13  years  for  the  countv 
agency,  become  Its  assistant  materials  and 
research  engineer,  and  helped  convert  an 
employees  •  roup  into  a  local  Independent 
union  that  eventually  affiliated  with  the 
AFSCME  in  the  early  1960s. 

"In  our  society  the  trade  union  move- 
ment is  really  the  only  institution  that  can 
bring  about  change  on  behalf  of  these  who 
have  no  power,  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

"If  a  union  .«imply  becom.es  a  dues-collect- 
Ing-agency  cr  is  limited  to  Just  the  narrow 
concerns  of  bread  and  butter,  then  an  awful 
lot  of  power  is  being  wasted."  he  says. 

For  the  half  million  members  cf  the 
AFSCME.  union  activism  in  local  ls.sues  is 
essential,  he  says. 

"Our  responsibility,  then,  goes  beyond  Just 
that  of  the  member.s  and  into  the  commu- 
nity because  our  people  live  right  wliere  they 
work  and  the  union  has  to  be  a  inucli  more 
significant  factor  In  not  Just  their  work  but 
their  entire  lives." 

By  19G6.  after  completing  a  term  as  presi- 
dent of  his  local.  Lucy's  organizational  per- 
formance had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
union's  national  officials.  He  was  named  as- 
soci  ue  director  of  the  AFSCME's  Washington 
lobbying  office,  dubbed  the  legislative  and 
community  affairs  department. 

In  1970,  he  was  named  executive  assistant 
to  international  president  Jerry  Wurf,  and, 
last  year,  Lucy  w&s  chosen  for  the  union's 
No.  2  post.  He  was  electi^d  without  opposi- 
tion by  the  1.500  delegates  attendir.g  an  in- 
ternational convention  in  Houston.  About 
30  per  cent  of  the  union's  members  are  black. 


ERNEST   P.    HAMMAKER 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTS 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Frederick  County  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  Mr,  Ernest  P,  Ham- 
maker.  Mr.  Hammaker,  69.  passed  away 
in  Hagerstown,  Md..  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Ernest  Hammaker  was  active  in  com- 
munity, business,  and  church  activities 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  admired  and 
respected  by  all  those  who  knew  him  and 
worked  with  him  over  the  years.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Thurmont 
Bank,  and  he  was  associated  with  the 
Thurmont  Shopping  Center  as  well  as 
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president  of  Hammaker  Brothers,  Inc. 
Memorials  in  Thurmont. 

Ernest  Hammaker  will  be  missed  by 
his  family  and  his  many  friends  through- 
out Frederick  County.  His  many  con- 
tributions to  his  community  will  be  long 
remembered. 


POLICE  JONES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
"law  and  order"  has  come  to  be  known 
as  a  familiar  phrase  in  American  life.  A 
man  who  epitomizes  law  and  order  is  a 
retired  Cleveland  police  officer  named 
John  Henrj'  Jones.  In  the  community 
where  I  grew  up,  he  was  affectionately 
known  as  "Police  Jones." 

This  policeman  became  a  legend  in  his 
own  lifetime.  He  was  a  fearless,  dedi- 
cated police  officer  who  was  all  man.  He 
went  about  his  business  in  a  quiet,  busi- 
ness-like manner  without  imposing  upon 
any  man.  But,  neither  did  he  permit  any 
man  to  impose  upon  him.  He  met  gentle- 
ness with  gentleness  and  violence  with 
violence.  Whatever  way  the  arrestee 
chose  to  be  arrested,  "Police  Jones"  ac- 
commodated him — the  fact  was  that  he 
was  going  to  take  you  in. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Henry  Jones  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  respected 
black  detectives  in  America.  Last  Feb- 
ruary 24.  the  Cleveland  Call  and  Post 
carried  an  article  written  by  Alvin  Ward 
on  this  retired  racket  buster  who  worked 
with  the  late  Elliot  Ness.  I  commend  this 
article  about  my  friend,  "Police  Jones," 
to  my  colleagues: 

John  Henry  Jones  Tells  op  the  Days  or 

Racket  Busting  and  Elliott  Ness 

(By  Alvln  Ward) 

If  John  Henry.  In  black  history,  has  been 
named  Jones  he  still  would  not  have  had  any 
more  fame,  or  any  more  of  an  Interesting 
story  to  tell  than  former  city  detective  John 
Henry  Jones,  now  retired. 

John  H.  Jones,  who  will  be  74  years  old 
come  April  7,  called  the  Call  &  Post  last  week 
to  tell  us  that  he  Is  not  dead  and  Is  still  very 
much  alive.  He  was  referred  to  as  "the  late 
Detective  John  H.  Jones"  In  a  front  page 
story  concerning  the  death  of  another  police 
officer. 

All  the  Inmate  alumnus  of  the  late  1930's 
and  1940's  who  served  time  In  Ohio  correc- 
tional Institutions  remember  the  famous  po- 
liceman Jones  who  worked  with  the  late 
racket  buster  Elliot  Ness. 

Relaxed  lu  retirement  now.  Jones  recalls 
with  a  sound  of  excitement  In  his  voice  how 
Elliot  Ness  called  him  at  his  home  one  hour 
before  he  was  sworn  in  as  Cleveland  Safety 
Director  and  said  to  Jones,  "I  got  a  sp>eclal 
Job  for  you  Just  as  soon  as  I'm  sworn  In." 
uatfielo   mob 

Jones  said  Ness  kept  his  word  and  assigned 
him  to  a  special  Investigation  that  broke  the 
Mayfleld  mob  and  sent  six  men  to  prison. 
Jones  named  Nick  SatuUa,  Shonder  Blrns, 
Elsworth  Jewell,  Larry  Oaskln  and  Herbert 
Oliver.  Jones  said  a  man  named  Richardson, 
who  had  Joined  In  with  the  Mayfleld  mob 
to  flght  against  black  numbers  men.  The 
light  was  t(i  gain  control  of  the  lucratlTS 
numbers  racket. 
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Jones  said  the  men  were  Indicted  on  ex- 
tortion and  blackmail  of  Negro  numbers  men. 
Jones  worked  almost  four  years  with  Ness. 

The  story  of  John  H,  Jones  dates  back  to 
St.  ClalrsvlUe,  Ohio  where  he  was  born  in  a 
family  of  three  sisters  and  one  brother.  Only 
one  sister,  Roberta  Jones,  is  still  living  In 
Columbus,  Jones  says. 

In  his  youth  pictures  of  Jones  portray  a 
handsome  six-foot-iall  210-pound  dsirk  com- 
ple.Kloned  man  who  dressed  and  acted  In  the 
suave  manner  of  black  detectives  on  the 
moder.a  screen. 

Jones  says  in  his  hometown  there  were  only 
about  15  Negro  families.  After  graduation 
there  he  went  to  Belair.  Ohio  and  worked  in 
a  steel  plant,  but  did  not  like  the  work. 

He  decided  to  come  to  Cleveland  despite 
his  mother's  protest.  His  first  job  In  Cleve- 
land was  witli  the  Warren  Paint  Co. 

The  only  other  job  he  had  before  joining 
the  police  force  was  with  the  family  of  Bur- 
dlck  Jewelers  at  their  Heights  home. 

JOINED    POLICE 

One  morning  Jones  was  seated  \n  the 
kitchen  of  the  Burdick  home  drinking  coffee 
with  the  German  maid  when  she  spotted  "in 
announcement  in  the  Cleveland  Leader 
(morning  newspaper)  that  the  City  was 
seeking  applicants  for  the  police  force. 

The  next  morning  Jones  went  straight  to 
City  Hall  for  an  application  after  dropping 
his  boss  off  at  the  Burdick  store,  1010  Euclid 
Ave. 

The  rest  of  the  story  Is  all  success.  He  was 
In  his  20 's  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
force.  Jones  was  called  9th  on  the  list.  You 
could  name  and  count  the  black  policemen 
at  that  time  on  one  hand.  Jones  calls  their 
names  to  memory  just  as  If  they  were  to- 
gether yesterday:  "Pete  Hill,  Art  McFarland, 
detective:  John  Shaffin,  John  Byrd,  and  Earl 
Stewart". 

Jones  believes  those  blacks  on  the  force 
when  he  started  are  all  decea.sed  now  with 
the  exception  of  Earl  Stewart  and  he  Is  not 
sure  whether  he  is  living  or  not. 

ROARING    THIRD 

Not  only  did  Jones  work  on  the  Cleveland 
police  force  for  30  years,  he  also  lived  in  the 
Central  area,  the  "roaring  Third  District"  for 
25  years.  Jones  was  well  known  In  nis  neigh- 
borhood at  2306  E.  65th  St. 

He  married  twice,  but  had  no  children.  He 
now  lives  at  16405  Glendale  Ave. 

Jones  admits  that  he  Is  just  a  little  bit  off 
on  his  shooting  but  he  goes  regvilarly  to  a 
shooting  range  where  he  keeps  In  practice 
with  his  gun. 

"One  thing  they  told  me  when  I  first 
started"  Jones  said,  that  was  to  never  let  no 
one  touch  your  gun.  I  only  did  that  once. 
A  guy  challenged  me  to  a  fight  without  my 
gun  and  so  I  took  It  off  and  handed  It  to  a 
man  standing  In  the  street  and  beat  the  man 
that  started  the  fight. 

SECRET    JOBS 

Jones  worked  on  many  special  secret  as- 
signments In  11  different  states  for  the 
racket  busting  Safety  Director  Elliot  Ness. 
For  several  years  the  television  serial  "The 
Untouchables"  portrayed  Ness'  police  work. 
Jones  said  his  own  personal  top  man  was  the 
late  Detective  Claude  Lee. 

Promoted  to  the  detective  bureau  In  1940, 
Jones  retired  June  1.  1954.  He  visited  Europe 
for  several  months,  and  also  parts  of  Africa, 
after  he  retired.  "As  bad  as  they  say  the 
United  States  is,  I'll  still  take  America," 
Jones  said. 

For  about  three  years  after  his  retirement 
Jones  served  under  Ohio's  Mark  McElroy, 
State  Auditor,  as  a  special  Investigator.  He 
says  he  still  does  some  investigative  work 
for  other  sources. 

He  charges  the  judges  and  law  makers  for 
the  high  crime  rate  we  now  experience.  He 
says  today's  policeman  Is  discouraged.  The 
criminal  Is  released  with  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS:  THE  QUEST 
FOR  MORAL  COURAGE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  it  gives  me  great 
honor  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  John 
R.  Graham  of  the  United  First  Parish 
Church  in  Quincy,  Mass.  The  sermon,  en- 
titled "John  Quincy  Adams — The  Quest 
for  Moral  Courage."  was  delivered  on 
May  20,  1973. 

Rev.  John  R.  Graham,  who  had  the 
honor  of  delivering  the  opening  invoca- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  13  of  this  year,  is 
the  minister  of  the  United  First  Parish 
Church,  also  known  as  the  Church  of 
Presidents,  "where  a  noble  heritage  in- 
spires today's  living."  John  Adams  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  the  second  and  sixth 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  are 
buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  historic  church. 

In  the  following  sermon,  Reverend 
Graham  illustrates  the  motto,  "where  a 
noble  heritage  inspires  today's  living" 
with  his  sermon  concerning  the  moral 
courage  of  the  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  Quincy  Adams.  A 
highly  moving  and  most  interesting  ad- 
dress, I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  includ- 
ing it  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
my  colleagues  to  read  and  contemplate. 

As  Reverend  Graham  points  out  quite 
well,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  man  de- 
voted to  principle.  He  felt  that  one  must 
remain  true  to  justice  and  truth  at  all 
times,  without  regard  to  self-interests. 
As  a  result  of  Adams'  independence  from 
partisan  interests  and  his  strict  adher- 
ence to  justice  and  truth  at  any  price, 
Adams  was  defeated  for  his  second  term 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  He  did 
not  let  this  stand  in  his  way,  though.  He 
continued  in  his  pursuit  of  ju.stice  for 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Na- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  well-respected 
and  admired  Representatives  to  have 
ever  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Reverend  Graham  depicts  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  as  an  inspiration  to 
us  for  his  dedication  to  service  over  his 
own  interests.  I  believe  that  his  sermon 
is  of  great  value  for  today  and  that  Rev- 
erend Graham  truly  shows  that  the  late 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  gives 
example  of  the  motto  of  this  historic 
Church  of  Presidents,  United  First  Par- 
ish Church  of  Quincy,  "where  a  noble 
heritage  inspires  today's  living." 

The  text  follows : 
John  Quincy  Adams — The  Quest  for 
Moral  Courage 

the    strange    AMERICAN    FOLK    HERO 

It's  almost  Inconceivable  that  a  century 
and  a  half  after  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  Quincy  Adams  is  emerg- 
ing as  an  American  folk  hero.  Yet,  that's  ex- 
actly what's  happening  today.  Of  all  the 
figures  m  our  history,  none  seems  less  at 
home  In  a  twentieth  century  world.  But.  as 
the  days  pass,  more  and  more  interest  Is 
aroused  In  the  life  of  "the  venerable  Nestor 
of  Massachusetts." 

How  can  It  be  that  a  man  who  lived  by  the 
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stern  rigidities  of  the  Puritan  Ideal  should  be 
honored  at  a  time  when  moral  values  are 
undergoing  radical  change,  when  virtue  Is 
anything  but  highly  regarded? 

Why  Is  It  that  a  man  who  believed  that 
hard  work  was  the  godllest  of  goals  can  find 
respect  In  a  day  when  labor  Is  an  Imperti- 
nent Interruption  In  the  life  of  leisure? 

How  can  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  person  of 
uncompromising  principle,  be  venerated  at 
the  moment  when  all  authority  Is  In  ques- 
tion and  disrepute? 

Isn't  It  strange  that  the  most  aristocratic 
of  leaders  should  be  rediscovered  at  a  time 
when  we  refuse  to  admit  that  class  barriers 
even  exist? 

In  our  day  it's  men  of  action  who  are  hon- 
ored, respected — and  highly  rewarded.  Why 
should  a  brilliant  Intellectual  and  scholar 
come  to  enjoy  unprecedented  prominence? 
At  the  very  moment  when  religious  faith 
and  devotion  seem  imnecessary,  why  should 
we  be  concerned  with  a  man  who  read  the 
Bible  daUy  and  prayed  beside  his  bed  each 
night  of  his  life? 

But,  of  all  his  qualities,  none  seems  less 
worthy  of  our  Interest  than  the  Inner  life  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Overcome  with  severe 
self-pity  and  hounded  by  Insecurity,  Mr. 
Adams  was  the  victim  of  despair  and  self- 
deprecation.  Why  should  we  concern  otir- 
selves  with  a  man  who  viewed  himself  as  a 
failure  in  a  day  when  personal  assurance  and 
self-confidence  are  our  most  hallowed  vir- 
tues? 

the  source  of  fascination 
How  can  we  explain  this  fascinating  affin- 
Ity  for  John  Quincy  Adams?  What  Is  there 
about  him  that  attracts  such  growing  in- 
terest? It's  more  than  awe  because  by  many 
standards  he  was  Indeed  a  failure.  Certainly 
his  presidency  was  nothing  less  than  tragic. 
Perhaps,  our  attention  for  "John  the  Sec- 
ond of  the  House  of  Bralntree"  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  offices  he  held,  the  posts  he 
filled,  and  the  books  he  wrote.  It  may  be  far 
more  personal. 

We  honor  and  respect — and  even  revere — 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  man  who  loved  the 
young  son  of  John  Adams.  Jeffersc  n,  too,  was 
a  genius.  We  see  him  as  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  spite  of  the  strong  appeal  of  his 
greatness.  Jefferson  remains  remote,  a  leader 
distant  and  different  from  us. 

John  Quincy  Adams  is  unique.  We  know- 
about  Jefferson  and  the  other  Founding  Fa- 
thers, but  we  know  the  sixth  President.  His 
seemingly  endless  diaries  open  the  secret  door 
to  his  very  heart  and  soul.  He  let  down  the 
barriers:  he  revealed  himself.  Who  can  help 
but  feel  close  to  a  man  who  wasn't  afraid  to 
share  his  life  with  others?  Who  can  help  but 
love  a  man  who  was  strong  enough  to  lay 
bare  his  weaknei.es?  Through  his  awesome 
austerity,  we  see  his  humanity.  Through  all 
the  accomplishment-s,  ccmes  a  real  man. 

What  stands  out  in  John  Quincv  Adams' 
life  is  not  simply  fifty  years  of  service  to  his 
country.  Just  about  the  only  office  he  missed 
was  Vice-President.  That,  in  itself,  may  re- 
veal his  inordinate  wisdom  and  genius!* 

It  isn't  the  wide  array  of  positions  he  occu- 
pied which  have  propelled  him  into  popular- 
ity. More  than  anything  elie  it's  his  lack  of 
self-c^nfidenc.'  which  makes  him  so  human 
so  genuine.  We  all  feel  m.-ecure  and  un- 
worthy: we  all  know  the  pain  from  pangs  ;,f 
doubt.  We  try  to  cover  our  uneasiness  with 
bravado:  we  put  up  a  good  front.  Even 
though  we  f3ol  others,  we  cant  deceive  our- 
selves. Also,  we're  Irreslstiblv  drawn  to  a  man 
who  walked  our  path. 

THE   INNER   PAIN 

In  the  early  ISJO's  John  Quincv  Adams  was 
asked,  for  the  third  time  in  his  life,  to  deliv- 
er a  Fourth  of  July  address.  As  unbeliev- 
able a-  it  may  setm.  he  suffered  attacks  of 
anxiety  over  the  a.sslgninent.  He  was  afraid 
that  it  would  be  a  poor  speech,  an  •'exhibi- 
tion of  faculties  In  decay."  He  became  so 
upset  that  he  broke  out  in  boils  on  the  right 


side  of  his  face,  which  then  caused  him  to  we  help  but  admire  a  man  who  placed  people 


worry  over  his  appearance  on  the  platform 
This  is  the  man  who  had  already  been  a 
Senator,  a  distinguished  diplomat,  Secretary 
of  State — and  President! 

His  insecurity  surfaced  in  a  most  painful 
way  when  he  was  asked  to  address  the  Colum- 
bian Institute.  On  March  4,  1831,  the  day  he 
began  a  new  term  in  the  House  of  Repre^eni- 
atlves,  he  wrote  In  his  diary: 

"There  was  yet  one  other  reason  for  me  to 
decline  delivering  an  address.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  open  my  lips  or  wTite  a  sen- 
tence before  the  public  but  there  were  liars 
in  wait — to  catch,  to  garble,  to  misrepresent, 
to  falsify  what  I  bay.  They  had  raked  up  every 
vote  I  ever  gave  in  the  Senate,  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  ago.  to  belie  their  pur- 
poses and  my  motives.  They  had  ransacked 
my  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  to  distort  and  mis- 
represent them." 

On  and  on  he  went,  revealing  the  depths 
of  his  uncertainty  and  the  anguish  he  felt 
within  himself. 

Over  a  decade  earlier,  in  1820.  he  accented 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Boston.  At  that  time,  he  said 
that  he  was  "mortified  at  being  raised  to  the 
head  of  a  learned  society  with  qualifications 
so  inadequate  to  the  Station."  In  all  truth, 
of  course,  few  men  in  the  nation  possessed 
the  vision  of  John  Quincy  Adams  when  it 
came  to  understanding  the  potentialities  of 
science. 

And  even  earlier  he  wrote  "I  am  forty-five 
years  old.  Two-thirds  of  a  long  life  are  past 
and  I  have  done  nothing  to  distinguish  it  by 
usefulness  to  my  country  or  mankind." 

Down  through  the  decades  the  feelings  of 
unworthiness  pursued  him  with  a  relentless 
tenacity.  When  years  later  he  took  the  train 
to  Ohio  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Observatory  he  couldn't  understand  why 
crowds  appeared  everywhere  along  the  route 
to  preet  and  honor  an  old  man  who  had  been 
a  failure  as  President. 

In  a  day  when  the  masses  are  manipulated, 
hereoes  created,  and  images  manufactured 
at  will,  there's  an  Irresistible  appeal  for  a 
man  who  felt  the  sting  of  personal  pain,  who 
suffered,  even  as  we  suffer,  who  knew  the 
agonies  of  Inadequacy. 

More  than  a  legacy  of  unparalleied  services 
did  he  leave  us.  Who  among  iis  can  match 
him  for  his  pchievements  as  the  father  of 
culture  with  the  establishment  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, the  peace-keeping  author  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  the  architect  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  with  his  vl'-tory  over  the  infamous 
"gag  rule"  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 
Behind  the  legacy  was  a  real  man.  a  man  not 
unlike  the  rest  of  us 


PLFDCE   TO   PRINCIPLE 

Is   magnetic.    Along 


His  appeal  is  magnetic.  Along  with  his 
overwhelming  sense  of  inadequacv  there  was 
his  unwavering  allegiance  to  principle.  He 
was  what  we  want  to  be !  The  Massachusetts 
legislature  rejected  him  for  re-election  as 
Senator  because  he  was  unwOllng  to  cater 
to  his  party's  wishes.  While  the  Federalists 
bowed  to  England,  John  Quincv  Adams  said, 
"Put  your  trust  In  neither  France  nor  Eng- 
land; let  America  trust  Itself."  For  his  lack 
of  partisan  loyalty,  he  lost  his  post  as  Sen- 
ator. 

His  devotion  to  principle  also  cost  him 
re-election  to  the  Presidency.  Patronage  was 
the  royal  road  to  political  survival  for  a 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  party 
advisers  pleaded  with  him  to  clean  out  the 
office-holders  and  replace  them  with  em- 
ployees who  supported  him.  John  Quincy 
Adams  refused!  Only  twelve  people  were  dis- 
missed from  office  during  his  four  years  as 
President.  In  each  case  the  reason  for  re- 
moval was  the  same:  Incompetence.  Ulti- 
mately, the  disloyalty  in  his  own  ranks 
lialted  his  efforts  to  effectively  bring  about 
his  dreams  for  the  nation.  And,  finally,  that 
disloyalty  resulted  In  his  rejection.  How  can 


above  his  personal  gain? 

"I  must  square  every  vote  I  give  to  some 
principle,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  not  say  aye 
or  no  as  the  mere  echo  of  my  file  leader." 
How  can  we  help  but  want  to  emulate  a  man 
who  placed  Independence  and  reverence  for 
principle  above  conformity  and  success? 

For  John  Quincy  Adams,  his  country  was 
"the  first  and  most  Imperious  of  all  obliga- 
tions." -The  duties  of  my  life  are  vigorous,  " 
he  warned  his  future  wife.  Louisa  Catherine. 
How  can  we  help  but  be  drawn  to  a  man  who 
was  determined  that  service  would  be  above 
self  even  when  that  service  brought  him  the 
cruellst  derision?  His  Independence  stands 
as  a  monument  to  what  we  can  become  If 
we  care  enough  to  follow  the  path  of  prin- 
ciple. 

"Old  Man  Eloquent"  even  took  issue  with 
the  most  sacred  of  all  emotions,  patriotism. 
Despite  of  his  undaunted  love  for  his  coun- 
try, he  questioned  Stephen  Decatur's  famous 
toast:  "Our  country:  In  her  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  may  she  always  be  right;  but 
our  country,  right  or  wrong."  Can  you  imag- 
ine the  reaction  when  John  Quincy  Adams 
altered  those  near  sacred  words:  "Our  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong."  He  said.  I  disclaim  all 
patriotism  Incompatible  with  the  principles 
of  eternal  justice.  "  His  independence  was  In- 
corruptible I 

EVER  CLIMBING 

Through  every  defeat,  he  came  back  to 
climb  higher.  His  most  enduring  contribu- 
tions to  our  nation  came  after  he  was  Presi- 
dent, when  he  emerged  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  ever  to  serve  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washington. 

As  one  biographer  comments.  "His  basic 
principles  of  life  became  almost  an  obsession 
with  John  Quincy."  A  signet  ring  which  he 
had  commissioned  was  sent  from  London.  It 
was  of  his  own  design  and  depicted  a  cock 
and  the  motto,  "Watch."  It  came  from  the 
saying  of  Jesus  as  he  charged  a  disciple  to 
always  be  alert  to  duty.  John  Quincy  Adams 
knew  full  weU  that  the  admonition  had  been 
given  to  the  disciple  who  had  denied  Jesus. 

After   the   ring   had   arrived,   he   WTote   a 
poem  which  he  sent  to  his  son,  George.  The 
last  two  lines  tell  the  story: 
Let  the  shrill  summons  call  me  not  In  vain 
With   fervor   from   on   high   to   Watch   and 

Pray. 

Religion  for  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the 
source  of  the  summons.  His  reading  of  the 
Bible  wasn't  for  comfort  but  for  courage.  He 
prayed  not  for  solace  but  for  renewed 
strength. 

On  the  last  day  of  1812,  while  In  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  he  ends  his  diary  for  the  year 
reflecting  on  the  death  of  his  "infant  daugh- 
ter, Louisa  Catherine:  "For  myself,  may  the 
divine  energies  be  granted  to  perform  fully 
all  my  duties  to  God,  to  my  fellow  mortals 
In  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  to  my  own 
soul!" 

His  religion  wasn't  designed  to  meet  his 
needs.  Rather,  It  served  as  the  motivation 
for  his  life.  Religion  was  the  Inner  voice 
calling  him  to  strive  even  harder.  And,  after 
a  particularly  bitter  experience,  he  wrote, 
"My  conscience  presses  me  forward." 

Through  the  decades  of  his  personal  dis- 
content, what  emerged  was  more  than  the 
son  of  a  President  and  a  President  himself. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  an  aristocrat.  But 
his  was  an  aristocracy  of  character,  inde- 
pendence and  principle.  There  was  nothing 
small  about  him  except  his  stature.  He  al- 
lowed nothing,  absolutelv  nothing,  to  blem- 
ish his  life. 

Over  the  years,  his  enemies  tried  to  bring 
him  to  his  knees.  At  the  opening  ses-sion  of 
the  House  in  1836,  the  Southern  congress- 
men fired  their  biggest  gun.s  at  the  former 
President.  A  representative  from  South 
Carolina  entered  a  re.sohition  to  censure  Mr. 
Adams  for  his  abolitionist  views  The  threat 
of  condemnation  was  nothing  new  to  John 
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Qulncy  Adams  It  occurred  regularly.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Idea  was  to  embarrass  the  sea- 
sltlve  old  man  so  brutally  that  he  would  feel 
disgraced.  Nevertheless,  he  stood  his  ground 
eveu  while  admitting  that  censure  would  be 
the  worst  calamity  of  his  life!  He  said.  "Not 
a  single  word  of  what  I  have  said  do  I  unsay: 
nay.  I  am  ready  to  do  and  say  the  same 
tomorrow." 

Impressed  by  his  courage  and  conviction, 
the  House  voted  down  the  resolution  of  cen- 
sure even  though  a  vast  majority  of  the 
members  were  against  him  on  the'  Issue  of 
slavery. 

A  SYMBOL  rOR  ALL 

In  a  day  v.  hen  cajoling,  compromise,  back- 
patting,  gratuitous  greetings,  and  Intimidat- 
ing smUes  are  said  to  be  the  sure  road  to 
success,  we  would  do  well  to  remember  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  and  how  he  refused  to  cam- 
paign for  office  or  seek  votes.  He  relied  on 
his  colleagues  and  his  constituents  to  see 
the  rlghtness  of  his  principles,  the  Integrity 
of  his  life,  and  his  vigorous  dedication  to 
duty.  The  man  was  his  message ! 

The  old  Puritan  was  so  out-of-place,  even 
in  his  own  time,  that  his  enemies  were  baf- 
fled by  his  behavior.  They  sent  him  a  res- 
olution requesting  that  he  be  tried  as  a 
public  enemy.  He  Immediately  entered  it  in 
the  House  I 

John  Qulncy  Adams  Is  without  comparison 
In  the  history  of  our  country.  And  when  he 
dies.  The  Reverend  Theodore  Parker  eulo- 
gized. ".  .  .  The  champion  of  the  neediest, 
of  the  oppressed:  the  conquering  cause 
pleased  others,  him  only  the  cause  of  the 
conquered."  In  a  day  when  far  too  many 
spend  their  lives  advocating  themselves  and 
promoting  their  own  Importance,  John 
Qulncy  Adams  stands  forever  as  the  svmbol 
of  human  achievement  and  integrity 

Not  once  did  he  use  his  power,  his  influ- 
ence, his  authority  to  assure  his  own  sur- 
vival, let  alone  his  own  gain.  In  all  honesty 
can  we  say  as  much  about  ourselves? 

Not  once  did  he  stand  on  a  principle  unless 
It  provided  for  the  Improvement  of  the  na- 
tlon.  To  be  sure— he  was  a  partisan— but 
only  of  the  people.  Can  we  say  as  much  of 
ourselves? 

Never  did  he  seek  personal  security  His 
vision  was  always  of  tomorrow.  Can  we  say 
as  much  about  ourselves? 

Never  did  he  stop  comparing  hlm.self  with 
the  most  rigorous  of  standards.  His  eyes  were 
destroyed  by  reading  and  writing.  He  realized 
that  self-certainty  was  nothing  less  than 
self-delusion.  Can  we  say  as  much  about  our- 
selves? 

His  most  successful  poem  tells  us  his  life 
story.  In  "The  Wants  of  Man,"  John  Qulncy 
Adams  reveals  himself: 

/  want  a  keen,  observing  eye. 

An  ever-listening  ear, 
The  truth  through  all  disguise  to  spy 

And  wisdom's  voice  to  hear; 
A  tongue,  to  speak  at  virtue's  need. 

In  Heaven's  sublimest  strain; 
And  lips,  the  cause  of  man  to  plead, 

And  never  plead  in  vain. 

SERVICE NOT    SELP 

Was  John  Qulncy  Adams  a  happy  man?  Is 
not  the  question  impertinent?  Was  he  suc- 
cessful? Is  not  such  a  question  Irrelevant'  Of 
far  greater  significance,  John  Qulncv  Adams 
can  be  measured  by  the  trees  he  planted— 
trees  which  are  stUl  blossoming.  Would  that 
as  much  could  be  said  for  us. 

In  the  life  of  a  man  the  truth  Is  revealed, 
the  paradox  unveiled.  Torn  throughout  his 
life  with  feelings  of  inferiority,  John  Qulncy 
Adams  emerged  as  the  most  heroic  of  men. 
Consumed  with  a  sense  of  inner  weakness,  he 
was  nothing  less  than  a  figure  of  strength. 
Here,  then,  is  the  lesson  of  his  life:  It's  not 
who  we  think  we  are  but  what  we  stand  for 
that's  important. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  his  enemies  came  to  discover  the 
giant  in  their  mid.st.  The  monumental  man 
who  lived  by  the  awesome  words,  "A  stout 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience,  and  never  de- 
spair." It  was  a  Southern  antagonist  who  said 
at  the  death  of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  "When 
a  great  man  falls,  the  nation  mourns;  when 
a  patriarch  is  removed,  the  people  weep."  But 
we  weep  not  for  our  loss — but  for  ourselves. 
For  we  see  in  another  what  we  might  become 
if  we  cared  more  for  sen- lee  than  we  do  for 
self. 


Julij  11,  1973 


PRESIDENT    SHOULD    APPEAR    BE- 
FORE  THE   ERVIN   COMMITTEE 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  convinced  that  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner  in  which  the  Watergate 
scandal  can  be  resolved  is  through  an 
appearance  by  the  President  before  the 
Ervin  committee.  I  have  written  to  the 
President  to  urge  that  he  follow  this 
course,  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  of 
both  parties,  and  I  regret  that  thus  far, 
he  has  resisted  the  idea. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  now  insert  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  President: 

Jt7LT3,  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  Is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  learn  from  the  day's  news  dispatches 
that  apparently  you  have  decided  to  resist 
any  appearance  before  Senator  Ervln's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Watergate  matter.  I  do  hope 
you  will  reconsider  and  agree  to  come  volun- 
tarily to  Capitol  HiU  to  submit  yourself  to 
cross-examination  by  the  Senate  panel. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I,  for  one,  would  op- 
pose any  attempt  to  compel  your  appearance. 
I  do  think  we  are  confronted  here  with  a 
problem  Involving  Constitutional  separation 
of  powers  and  the  co-ordinate — that  is  to 
say,  equal— status  of  the  three  branches  of 
government.  To  force  the  Chief  Executive 
to  submit  to  a  Congressional  subpoena  (re- 
gardless of  certain  historical  precedents 
which  I  consider  to  be  inappropriate  in  the 
present  circumstances)  carries  with  it  the 
danger  of  opening  the  door,  at  some  time 
In  the  future,  and  on  some  other  or  lesser 
Issue,  to  arbitrary  Congressional  action  that 
could  humble  and  undermine  the  Presi- 
dency. 

However,  It  Is  clear  that  a  voluntary  ap- 
pearance by  you  would  leave  the  traditional 
relationship  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  undisturbed — and  It  would  avoid 
a  Constitutional  confrontation,  since  Sena- 
tor Ervin  and  other  members  of  his  Com- 
mittee have  indicated  they  might  indeed 
attempt   to   compel    your   testimony. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  better  "platform 
than  the  Ervin  Committee  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  your  communicating  to  the 
American  people  on  Watergate.  If  you  were 
to  answer  the  charges  against  you  with  a 
formal  address  on  radio  and  television, 
you  again  would  be  accused  of  tr^-lng  to 
rest  your  case  on  still  another  self-serving 
statement.  If  you  were  to  submit  yourself 
to  questioning  at  a  news  conference,  you 
would  be  participating  in  an  event  which 
is  likely  to  be  marked  by  an  unruly  atmos- 


phere, where  the  questioning  of  you while 

pointed— would  not  be  well  structured,  and 
where  time  would  not  allow  exhaustive  In- 
terrogation with  ample  opportunity  for 
foUow-up  questioning.  As  a  lawyer.  I  am 
sure  you  would  prefer  a  formal  and  more 
dignified  way  of  putting  your  views  across— 
and  I  am  confident  that  you  would  not 
want  to  rely  solely  on  the  newspapers  for 
trial  of  the  most  crucial  aspects  of  your 
case. 

To  say.  as  I  did  at  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  that  cross-examination  of  you  la 
necessary  does  not  reflect  a  prejudgment  on 
my  part.  Rather,  it  reflectsthe  need  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  facts  of  the  situation  as 
they  exist. 

You  have  been  accused,  and  are  suspected, 
of  being  Implicated  In  serious  violations  of 
the  criminal  statutes.  But.  besides  being  a 
citizen  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  all 
.Americans,  you  are  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  I  submit,  it  is 
not  becoming  of  you  to  act  as  though  you 
are  pinning  your  hopes  on  the  standard 
presumption  of  Innocence  until  and  unless 
proved  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  I 
should  think  that  a  President  would  not 
want  to  fall  back  on  so  narrow  a  defense. 
For  whether  or  not  you  are  Indeed  crim- 
inally culpable,  and  convlctable.  is  not  the 
only  issue  that  concerns  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  fact  Is  that  no  President  ought  to 
be  in  a  position  where  he  even  appears  to  be 
culpable,  or  possibly  culpable,  and  there- 
fore you  have  a  duty  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion and  assertive  action  to  erase  this  im- 
pression ill  the  public's  mind. 

I  reiterate,  then,  that  no  action  by  you 
could  appear  more  sincere  and  convincing 
than  a  formal  appearance  by  you,  volun- 
tarUy,  before  this  duly  constituted  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Should  you  not 
agree  to  appear,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
would  greatly  enhance  the  prospects  of 
your  impeachment,  since  you  would  be 
forcing  the  Congress  to  seek  and  establish 
the  truth  In  the  only  matter  that  the 
Constitution  clearly  prescribes. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Cojigress. 


A  SALUTE  TO  FRANK  DEL  BALZO 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  congratulate 
Frank  Del  Balzo,  who  retired  at  the  end 
of  June  as  Assistant  Journal  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

For  the  last  12  years  he  has  worked  in 
the  Journal  Clerk's  office.  Prior  to  that 
time,  he  served  as  a  doorkeeper  and  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force.  He 
served  honorably  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II. 

Frank  has  always  been  a  pleasant, 
amiable  member  of  the  House  staff.  His 
work  and  efforts  will  be  an  example  to 
the  others  who  follow  in  his  path.  All  who 
have  worked  with  him  respect  him  as  a 
sincere,  dedicated  public  servant. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Frank  Del  Balzo  a  verj'  happy 
and  pleasant  retirement.  With  him  goes 
the  grateful  thanks  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  its  staff. 


July  11,  1973 


MONTHLY    CALENDAR    OF    THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Record 
each  month  the  monthly  calendar  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  July  cal- 
endar of  events  follows: 

July  at  the  Smithsonian 

festival    of    AMERICAN    FOLKLIFE, 
JUNE    30-JULY    8 

(Detailed  schedules  will  be  carried  daily 
in  local  papers) 

Seventh  annual  festival,  to  be  held  along 
the  Reflecting  Pool  by  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  National  Park  Service.  Theme  activ- 
ities are  scheduled  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
with  music  continuing  until  sunset.  Four 
program  themes  are  featured : 

Regional  America  (July  4-8) — 150  Ken- 
tuckians  wUl  represent  their  state  with  craft 
demonstrations,  bluegrass  and  gospel  music 
horses  and  exhibits  of  bourbon  manufactur- 
ing. Tobacco  growing  will  be  featured  with 
a  half  acre  tobacco  field  and  a  tobacco  barn 
that  wUI  be  used  for  square  dancing  and 
musical  events.  Horse  racing,  barn  raising 
and  tobacco  auctions  wUl  be  regular  program 
features. 

Old  Ways  in  the  New  World— A  Tribute  to 
Tamburashl.  Croatian-Americans  and  Ser- 
bian-Americans Join  groups  from  Yugoslavia 
in  a  tribute  to  the  musical  tradition  brought 
from  the  "old  country"  in  the  igth  century 
Performances  daily  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  A  trad- 
itional kafana  or  open  tavern  will  have 
singing  and  dancing  from  5  to  7  p.m.  Special 
concert,  July  3  at  6:30.  Next  vear's  Old 
World  theme— British  music,  song  and  dancp 
from  England.  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Ameri- 
ca— will  be  previewed. 

Native  Americans— nine  tribes  of  Northern 
Plains  Indians  showing  both  past  and 
present  culture  and  life  styles,  with  dancers, 
craftsmen  and  seminars  on  Indian  life.  FUms 
on  American  Indians  will  be  shown  during 
the  Festival  in  the  History  and  Technolog? 
Bldg.  2  p.m.  June  30,  July  1,  4,  7  and  8 

Working  Americans— "Workers  Who  Build 
Our  Shelters."  Traditional  skills  of  American 
workers  are  represented  with  members  of 
10  unions  building  portions  of  a  two-story 
house  and  garage,  one-story  structure  with 
nrepiace  and  a  modern  office  building  tidI 
demonstrations  will  be  presented  by  North- 
ern Plahis  Indians  and  a  hewn-log  smoke- 
house WUl  be  buUt.  Panels,  workshops  and 
folklorists  are  also  scheduled.  This  portion 
sponsored  by  the  AFL-Cio.  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians. 

In  addition  to  these  themes.  Gospel  Music 
will  be  featured  in  concerts  on  July  i  at 

A  I^L?"-  -^"^^  "^  **  ^  P°^-  ^'i  J^y  8  at  5  p.m. 
A  Fiddlers  Convention  and  competition  will 
be  held  July  7. 

Saturday.  June  30— Film:  Tatonka— The 
«alns  Indians  and  the  buffalo.  2  p.m..  History 
and  Technology  BuUding  auditorium.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Free  FUm  Theater  and  the 
inaian  Awareness  Program  of  the  Division 
of  Performing  Arts. 

Sunday.  July  1— Film:  Okan— the  Sun 
Dance  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians.  2  p.m..  Hls- 
wry  and  Technology  BuUding  auditorium. 
Resented  by  the  Free  Film  Theater  and 
ine  Smithsonian's  Indian  Awareness  Pro- 
gnm. 

Tuesday,  July  3— Museum  Lecture:  Time 
Capsme  1776:  The  Continental  Gondola 
"lUadelphla.  Speaker:  Dr.  PhUlp  K.  Lunde- 
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berg,  Curator.  Division  of  Naval  History.  11 
a.m..  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
auditorium.  J 

Wednesday,  July  4— Exhibition :  The  Black 
Presence  in  the  Era  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution 1770-1800.  Portraits,  prints,  broad- 
sides, petitions,  poems,  letters  and  a  variety 
of  other  related  objects  combine  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  view  of  the  participa- 
tion of  black  men  and  women  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  the  affairs  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic.  Early  efforts  for  free- 
dom are  traced  from  battle  service,  petitions 
and  court  actions,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  black  churches,  the  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual talents  and  finally  to  the  fact  of  the 
"Incomplete  Revolution."  The  black  church, 
which  led  the  way  in  social  action,  is  high- 
lighted with  a  reproduction  of  the  Interior 
of  an  early  church.  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, through  September  3.  Free  guide  service 
available  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  dally.  A  special 
tour  of  this  exhibition  vrtll  be  presented  for 
children  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates  on 
July  21  and  28  at  11  a.m.  and  12  noon.  $2.50 
non-members;  $1.50  members.  For  further 
details  call  381-5157. 

Film:  Circle  of  the  Sun— a  film  on  the 
Sun  Dance  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians.  2  p.m.. 
History  and  Technology  Building  auditorium. 
Presented  by  the  Free  FUm  Theater  and  the 
Smithsonian's  Indian  Awareness  Program. 

Friday,  July  6 — Exhibition:  A  Measure  of 
Beauty:  The  Diffusion  of  Style  In  Early  19th 
Century  America.  Approximately  80  prints, 
drawings,  watercolors.  banknotes,  band- 
boxes, and  pieces  of  wallpaper  by  artists  of 
the  early  I800's,  who  emulated  the  perfect 
standards  of  the  antique  works  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
through  September  16. 

Saturday,  July  7 — Film:  The  Hopi— both 
the  traditional  and  progressive  viewpoints  of 
the  Hop!  are  presented.  2  pjn.,  Hlstorj-  and 
Technology  BuUding  auditorium.  Sponsored 
by  the  Free  FUm  Theater  and  the  Smithson- 
ian's Indian  Awareness  Program. 

Sunday,  July  8 — Film:  The  Navajo— in- 
cludes rare  footage  of  a  curing  ceremony.  2 
p.m..  History  and  Technology  BuUding  audi- 
torium. Presented  by  the  Free  FUm  Theater 
and  the  Smithsonian's  Indian  Awareness 
Program. 

Tuesday,  July  10— Museum  Lecture:  Ad- 
vances in  Communicatlo:i.  Philatelic  lec- 
ture by  Bruce  Kelley,  Curator,  Antique  Wire- 
less Association  of  Holcomb,  N.Y.  8  p.m.. 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  audi- 
torium. 

Thursday,  July  12 — Creative  Screen:  The 
Ceramic  Art.  Four  films  on  potters  and  pot- 
tery-making. Ladl  Kwall— A  six-dav  visit  to 
the  Washington-Baltimore  area  of"  this  in- 
ternationally renowned  Nigerian  potter:  The 
Ceramic  Art  of  the  Natzlers — The  work  and 
phUosophy  of  Gertrud  and  Otto  Natzler; 
Rauk— students  at  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  demonstrate  and  discuss  this 
traditional  process;  Maria,  Potter  of  San 
ndefonso— a  new  film  on  Maria  Martinez, 
famous  Pueblo  Indian  potter  now  In  her 
90's.  Complete  showings  begin  11  a.m.,  12-45 
and  7  p.m..  The  Renwick  Gallery. 

Friday,  July  13— Creative  Screen:  The  Ce- 
ramic Art.  Four  films  on  potters  and  pottery- 
making.  Repeat.  Complete  showings  begin 
11  a.m.,  12:45  p.m.  The  Renwick  Gallery. 
See  July  12  for  film  details. 

Saturday.  July  14 — Museum  Lecture: 
Death  and  the  Art  of  Colonial  Virginia. 
Speaker:  Patrick  Butler.  Visiting  Research 
Associate  In  the  Departments  of  American 
Studies  and  Cultural  History.  10:30  a.m.. 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  audi- 
torium. 

Sunday,  July  15 — Concert:  18th  Century 
music  performed  on  antique  Instruments. 
Chamber  music  of  J.  S.  Bach,  A.  Scarlatti, 
D.  PurceU.  G.  P.  Telemann,  B.  Pasquini,  A. 
Balente,  J.   Lldon,   and  L.   C.  Daquin  per- 
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formed  by  Page  C.  Long,  harpsichord  and  re- 
corder; Helen  HoUls,  harpsichord:  Robert 
Sheldon,  baroque  flute;  and  Eugene  Enrico 
recorder.  2  p.m..  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments' 
Museum  of  History  and  Technologv-.  Free. 

FUm:  Reminiscences  of  a  Journey  to  Lith- 
uania. Jonas  Mekas  wUl  appear  to  preview 
his  recently  completed  work  that  was  flhned 
when  he  returned  to  his  homeland  after  a 
n^LT^^-  ^-^O  P™-  History  and  Technology 
BuUding  auditorium.  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Associates.  $2  general,  $150 
members.  CaU  382-5157  for  reservations 
T,,  i  fJ-  "^"^y  20— Drama:  A  Tribute  to  the 
Black  Woman,  performed  by  the  Inner  Voices 
Of  Lorton  Reformatory.  An  original  play  by 
Rhozler  "Roach"  Brown,  founder  and  dl- 
rector  of  the  group,  that  speaks  in  an  elo- 
quent way  to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  all 
black  women.  7:30  pm.  Anacostia  Neighbor- 
hood Museum,  2405  Martin  Luther  KUxg  Jr 
Avenue.  Free.  ^ 

Saturday,  July  21.— Museum  Lecture:  New 
Zealand:  A  Nation's  History  in  Postage 
Stamps.  Speaker:  Reidar  Norbv,  Associate 
Curator,  Division  of  Postal  History.  10  30 
au'SitorS.""   °'   ^'"^   "'^'^   Technology 

Sunday,    July    22— Films:     Serpent     Set 

S'  '^'"'l.''  '^"  """^^  °f  M?s  Levant 
Grahain,  The  Tempest.  Phenomena.  La 
Jetee.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Asso- 
ciates. History  and  Technology  Building  audi- 
torlum.  5:30  p.m.  Free 

^?'1°H*^K^'    i""^^    23-Concert:     Ll^ht     and 

?r^^t  H  '^  .'^f  ^^^'  ^'°''^  ^'gh^  Ensemble 
^eat  classical  music  and  exploration  of  the 
beauty  Of  light,  presented  by  the  New  York 
Light  Ensemble,  the  foremost  group  in  estab- 
lishing the  use  of  light  as  an  aesthetic  medi- 
um. An  explanation  of  what,  how  and  why 
the  group  works  with  lights  will  also  be 
glwn,  with  questions  from  the  audience 
welcomed.  8  p.m.,  Balrd  Auditorium,  Nat- 
ural History  Building.  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Associates  $4  50  gen- 
eral admission;  $3  members;  $3.50  students. 
For  reservations  call  381-5157 

■Tuesday,  July  24— Museum  Lecture:  Greek 
and  Roman  Sundials.  Speaker:  Dr.  Sharon 
Glbbs,  Smithsonian  Fellow,  Division  of 
Mathematics.  2:30  pm..  Mu.seiim  of  HLstorv 
and  Technology  auditorium. 

Thursday,  July  26— Lecture:  Aspects  of 
American  Women  Artists.  William  H.  Gerdts 
Professor  of  Art  at  Brooklyn  College,  will 
tauc  on  the  American  woman  artists  of  the 
last  two  hundred  years.  Among  them  are 
Romaine  Brooks.  Georcla  OKeefe  Cecilia 
Beaux.  Susan  McDowell  Eaklns  (wife  of 
Thomas  Eakins),  Maria  Benson  (Winslow 
Homer's  mother) ,  Maria  Oaklev  Dewing  (wife 
of  Thomas  Dewing)  and  Llllv  Martin  Spen- 
cer. Presented  in  conjunction  with  the  Spen- 
cer exhibition  now  on  view.  12  noon.  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  Free. 

Creative  Screen:  The  Ceramic  Art.  Four 
films  on  potters  and  pottery-making.  Repeat 
Complete  showings  begin  11  a.m.,  12:45  and 
7  p.m.  The  Renwick  Gallery.  See  July  12  for 
film  details. 

Exhibition :  Form  and  Fire :  Katzler  Ceram- 
ics 1939-1972.  A  retrospective  exhibition  of 
174  objects  created  by  Gertrud  and  Otto 
Natzler,  remarkable  for  their  combination 
of  simplicity  and  perfection.  The  museum's 
Initial  major  exhibition  of  20th  century  ce- 
ramics. The  Renwick  Galley,  through  Oc- 
tober 22. 

Friday.  July  27 — Creative  Screen:  The 
Ceramic  Art.  Four  films  on  potters  and  pot- 
tery-making. Repeat.  Complete  shou'ings  be- 
gin 11  a.m.  12:45  p.m.  The  Renwick  Gallery. 
See  July  12  for  film  details. 

Saturday,  July  28 — Museum  Lecture:  Pas- 
cal and  Technology.  Speaker:  Uta  C.  Merz- 
bach.  Curator,  Division  of  Mathematics.  10:30 
a.m..  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
auditorium. 

Sunday,  July  ;   —Films:    Eggs,  Blues  Ac- 
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cordln'  to  Llghtnln'  Hopkins,  Re-entry.  Vn 
Chlen  Andalou,  The  Dentist,  Lee  Mlstons.  5:30 
p.m..  History  and  Technology  Building  audi- 
torium. Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  As- 
Boclates.  Free. 

Changes  of  address  and  calendar  requests: 
mall  to  Central  Information  Desk,  Great  Hall, 
Smithsonian  Institution  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20560. 

SUMMER    HOURS 

(Open  7  days  a  week.  Including  July  4) 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  Arts  and  Industries 
Building.  National  Air  and  Space  Museum — 
10  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  National  Collection  of 
Pine  Arts.  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Smith- 
sonian Institution  Building— 10  a.m-5:30 
pjn. 

The  Renwlck  Gallery — 10  a.m.-5:30  p.m. 
Thursdays,  open  until  0  p.m..  through  Labor 
Day. 

National  Zoo  buildings— 9  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum — 10  a.m.- 
6  p.m..  weeksdays;  1-6  p.m.  weekends. 

DEMONSTRATIONS — MUSEUM    OP    HISTORY    AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

(No  demonstrations  July  4) 

Steam  Engines.  Wednesday  through  Fri- 
day, 1-2:30  p.m.  1st  floor. 

Machine  Tools.  Wednesday  through  Friday, 
1-2  p.m.  1st  floor. 

Spinning  and  Weaving— Tuesday  through 
Thursday,   10  a.m. -2  p.m.  1st  floor. 

Hand-Set  Printing  Presses.  Monday.  Tues- 
day,  Thursday,   Friday.   2-4   p.m..  3rd   floor. 

Musical  Instruments.  A  selection  of  18th 
and  19th  century  instruments,  and  American 
folk  Instruments.  Hall  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments, 3rd  floor,  1:30  p.m.,  Mondays  and 
PYldays — keyboard  instruments;  Tuesdays — 
wind  Instruments;  Wednesdays — lutes  and 
guitars;    Thursdays — folk  Instruments. 

Music  Machines — American  Style.  Mechan- 
ical and  electronic  music  machines.  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  1:00  p.m.,  2nd  floor.  As 
part  of  this  exhibit,  excerpts  from  musical 
films  are  shown  continuously : 

MUSEUM  WALK  IN  TOURS 

Highlight  Tours — Museum  of  History  and 
Technology,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  (Arts  &  In- 
dustries Bldg.)  :  Weekdays  on  the  half  hour 
from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  from  1  to  3  p.m. 

National  Portrait  Gallery — guide  service 
available  between  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m..  7  days 
a  week. 

Dlal-A-Phenomenon — 737-8855  for  v/eekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural 
phenomena. 

Dlal-A-Museum— 737-8811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

PUPPET  THEATER 

Alice  in  Wonderland.  Lewis  Carroll's  dream 
fantasy  featuring  all  the  favorite  characters 
insulting,  advising  and  delighting  Alice  as 
she  tumbles  after  the  White  Rabbit  Into  an 
incredible  dream  world  of  eternal  tea  time. 
A  new  production  for  children  by  Allan 
Stevens  and  Company,  presented  in  the  Arts 
&  Industries  Bldg.,  by  the  Division  of  Per- 
forming Arts.  Performances  Wednesdays 
through  Sundays,  11  a.m.,  1  and  2  p.m.,  in- 
cluding July  4.  Admission  $1  children;  $1.25 
adults.  Group  rates  available.  For  reserva- 
tions caU  381-5395. 

RADIO  SMITHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Insti- 
tution's many  activities.  Is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WGMS-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103.5) 
from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedule  for 
July: 

1st — Man  and  African  Wildlife.  A  discus- 
sion featuring  John  Owen,  former  Director  of 
National    Parks   in    Tanzania,    and    Helmet 
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Buechner.  Senior  Scientist.  National  Zoolog- 
ical Park. 

8th — Great  Tenor  Sax  Men.  From  the 
"Radio  Smithsonian"  Jazz  series,  with  Martin 
Williams,  Director  of  the  Smithsonian's  Jazz 
Studies  Program. 

15th — Life  with  the  Bushmen.  John  Yellen, 
Museum  of  Natural  History  pre-doctoral  fel- 
low, recalls  his  expierlences  while  living  for 
two  years  with  the  Bushmen  of  Southwest 
Africa. 

22nd — The  Black  Presence  In  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  look  at  the  new  exhibit  opening  this 
month  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

29th — Concert.  Baroque  music,  presented 
by  the  Smithsonian's  Division  of  Musical 
Instruments. 

Radio  Smithsonian  can  also  be  heard  over 
WAMU-FM  (88.5),  Fridays  at  2  p.m. 

Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  publication 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  June  3,  1971. 

Domestic  Study  Tours — for  further  details 
write  Mrs.  Kilkenny.  Room  106-SI,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  DC.  20560. 

Alaska  Float  Trip:  July  18-Aug.  1.  Waiting 
list  only. 

New  Hampshire  Archaeology  Dig:  One 
week.  Aug.  5  or  12.  Students  only,  Aug.  19. 

Acadia  National  Park:  Sept.  9-15. 

California  Colonial  History:  Sept.  16-23. 

Sea  and  Shore  Laboratory:  Oct.  11-18. 

Big  CvTJress  Swamp  and  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park:  Nov.  11-18. 

Louisiana  Plantation  Architecture:  Novem- 
ber. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  Editor:  Lllas  Wiltshire.  Deadline  for 
entries  In  the  August  Calendar:  July  8. 

EXPERIMENT.\Rn.-M 

An  experimental  prototype  of  the  Space- 
arlum  to  be  built  in  the  new  Air  and  Space 
Museum  opening  In  1976.  The  demonstration 
show,  entitled  New  Born  Babe,  Introduces  the 
Spacearium  concept  and  Includes  a  simulated 
Apollo  launch,  explains  why  stars  have  dif- 
ferent colors,  describes  pulsars,  and  provides 
an  imaginary  closeup  of  a  quasar  on  the  edge 
of  the  universe.  Programs  are  scheduled  Mon- 
day through  Fridays,  10:30,  11  a.m.;  4  and 
4:30  p.m.;  Saturdays  and  Sundavs,  10:30, 
11:30  a.m..  12:30,  1:30,  3:30  and  4:30  p.m. 
For  last  minute  schedule  changes  call  381- 
6261.  In  the  National  Air  &  Space  Museum. 

Foreign  Study  Tours — for  further  details 
write  Miss  Schumann,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Washington.  DC.  20560. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala:   Aug.  27-Sept.  14. 

International  Aerospace  Tour:  Sept.  17- 
Oct.  3. 

Copernicus;  The  cities  in  Poland  and  Italy 
where  he  lived  and  worked.  Oct.  1-23. 

West  Africa:  Jan.  8-Feb.  1,  1974. 

India  and  Nepal:  Jan.  18-Feb.  10,  1974. 

Sites  of  Civilization,  Cruise  from  Rome  to 
Athens:  April  6-22. 

Greece,  Sites  and  Flowers  on  the  mainland 
and  Peloponnesus:  April  27-May  12. 

Ethiopia   and   Africa:    May   23-June   14. 

Black  Sea  Cruise:  Sept.  17-Oct.  6. 

Afghanistan  and  Pakistan:  Oct.  21-Nov. 
11. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S,  1585 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

op    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
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S.  1585,  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  commence  with  tes- 
timony from  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  Monday 
July  16,  1973,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2226* 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  for  the  record  should 
address  their  requests  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C.    20515. 


NONCHEMICAL  CONTROL  OF 
PESTS— BOLL  WEEVILS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  have  urged  increased 
research  into  methods  of  pest  control 
that  do  not  involve  conventional  pesti- 
cides. We  realize  that  while  nonchem- 
ical  means  are  not  the  sole  answer  to 
this  Nation's  pest  control  problems,  they 
are  a  move  forward. 

Many  of  the  current  pesticides  create 
hazards  not  only  for  the  environment, 
but  for  the  farmer  himself.  Besides  pre- 
senting an  increasing  cost  to  the  farm 
community,  the  pesticides  lose  effective- 
ness as  newly  evolved  insect  strains  be- 
come resistant  to  their  deadly  effects. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  pro- 
grams which  we  have  fimded  have  re- 
sulted in  some  important  breakthroughs. 
One  program  to  eradicate  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  has  the  potential  to  reduce  this 
Nation's  total  pesticide  consumption  by 
30  percent.  This  program  is  indicative  of 
the  types  of  research  these  funds  sup- 
port, and  of  the  need  for  continued  sup- 
port in  this  important  area. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  Jime  25,  1973 
article  inserted  below  should  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  House : 

Boll  Weevils  Face  Extinction  in  South 

Memphis,  Tenn. — The  boll  weevil,  the  pest 
that  has  plagued  the  Cotton  Belt  for  dec- 
ades, may  be  facing  extinction  from  a  steri- 
lization program  that  has  shown  convincing 
results  thus  far. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  says  demise 
of  the  weevil  could  bring  down  consumer 
prices  paid  for  cotton  clothing  and  could 
significantly  reduce  the  amount  of  pesticides 
used  In  this  country.  The  council  estimates 
that  30%  of  the  nation's  pesticide  use  1» 
aimed  at  the  boll  weevil. 

The  sterilization  program  being  used 
against  the  boll  weevil  has  thus  far  cleared 
the  insect  from  28,000  acres  in  three  states, 
officials  report. 

Congress  is  taking  a  keen  Interest  in  the 
findings  of  research  funded  so  far  by  federal 
and  private  money.  The  result  shows  male 
boll  weevils  can  be  chemically  sterilized, 
bringing  about  a  reproduction  dropoff  that 
wipes  the  Insect  out. 

"There  Is  an  awful  lot  of  pressure  to  re- 
duce chemical  spraying,  so  I  think  reducing 
national  j^stlclde  use  by  about  a  third 
would  be  one  of  the  biggest  benefits  of  this 
program,"  said  Rep.  B.  F.  Slsk  (D-Callf.) 
after  a  visit  to  the  US  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Boll  Weevil  Research  Laboratory.  The 
lab,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  Is 
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located  at  Mississippi  State  University  In 
State  College,  Miss. 

Under  the  technique  now  being  tested  by 
the  boU  weevil  lab,  male  weevils  are  chem- 
ically sterilized  and  then  are  released  from 
low  flying  aircraft  Into  fields.  The  sterile 
males  mate  with  female  weevils,  but  the  eggs 
never  hatch. 

After  trying  the  system  for  two  years  on 
28,000  acres  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  researchers  told  Slsk  that  weevils 
are  down  to  undetectable  levels  In  the  ex- 
periment areas. 

Slsk  said  one  main  concern  was  the  effect 
of  the  program  on  other  animals  that  might 
be  deprived  of  food  if  the  weevils  are  wiped 
out.  Researchers  said  environmental  effects 
of  eradication  appear  minor  compared  to 
those  from  aerial  application  of  pesticides. 

The  Cotton  Council  said  one  reason  that 
eradication  of  the  weevil  would  have  little 
impact  on  Cotton  Belt  wildlife  was  that  it 
was  not  native  to  this  country.  It  began 
migrating  from  Mexico  about  1895. 

Sisk's  visit  to  the  boll  weevil  lab  was  In 
preparation  for  congressional  attempts  to 
write  a  farm  law  to  replace  the  expiring  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1970.  Slsk  said  he 
was  hopeful  that  the  boll  weevil  program 
could  be  applied  against  the  bollworm  and 
pink  bollworm,  insects  found  in  cotton  fields 
in  the  West. 
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wishing  the  Bahamas  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous future. 


BAHAMA  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  today, 
July  10,  1973,  there  is  one  more  inde- 
pendent democratic  nation  in  the  world. 
Today  the  Bahamas,  after  nearly  two 
and  one-half  centuries  of  colonial  rule, 
gain  their  independence  from  Great 
Britain.  One  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years  after  American  independence,  the 
Bahamas  have  achieved  independence 
without  violence  and  without  firing  a 
shot. 

Our  neighbors  in  the  Caribbean  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  peaceful  efforts 
to  attain  democratic  government.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  democracy  in 
the  Bahamas  has  come  about  as  an 
evolution  rather  than  a  revolution.  For 
many  years,  and  especially  over  the  last 
decade,  the  people  of  the  Bahamas  have 
gradually  taken  on  many  of  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  that  come  with 
democratic  government.  They  have 
gained  voting  rights  for  men  and 
women,  regardless  of  one's  position  in 
society.  They  have  begun  to  handle  their 
own  domestic  affairs  with  a  spirit  of 
responsibility  and  leadership. 

The  people  of  Florida  have  come  In 
contact  with  our  neighbors  in  the  Car- 
ibbean for  many  years.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  a  special  spirit  of  congratulations 
that  the  citizens  of  Florida  wish  the 
Bahamians  the  very  best  as  they  enter 
the  role  of  a  separate  democratic  na- 
tion. The  people  of  Florida  will  remain 
the  good  friend  and  neighbor  of  the 
Bahamas  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  men  and  women  of  Florida  know 
that  the  Bahamas  represents  the  spirit 
of  democracy  well.  I  hope  that  you  will 
join  with  me  and  the  people  of  Florida 
in  commending  their  achievements,  and 


THE  WHOLESOME  LEGACY  OF  A 
QUIETLY  GREAT  MAN,  FRANK 
MURPHY  OF  WORCESTER,   MASS, 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  on  July  4,  1973,  a  quietly 
great  man,  Francis  P.  Murphy,  of  my 
home  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  passed 
away. 

By  profession.  "Murph",  as  he  used  to 
sign  his  personal  notes,  was  a  journalist 
and  he  spent  practically  his  entire  life 
as  a  working  newspaper  reporter  and 
managing  editor. 

His  renowned  professional  excellence 
will  always  remain  as  a  model  standard 
in  the  journalistic  history  of  our  Com- 
monwealth and  New  England  region. 
However,  it  was  his  unshakable  belief 
in  and  everj-day  practice  of  the  highest 
principles  of  personal  conduct  and  in- 
tegrity, together  with  his  boundless  exer- 
cise of  charitable  understanding,  wise, 
encouraging  counsel,  sympathetic  com- 
passion, deep  humility,  blithe  spirit,  and 
genuine  good  nature  that  will  ever  endear 
his  memory  to  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  call  him  friend  and  those 
who  were  fortimate  enough  to  work  with 
and  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hourly  life  and  deeds 
of  Frank  Murphy,  an  exceptionally  ordi- 
nary man,  provide  a  timely  and  moving 
inspiration,  particularly  in  this  dark  pe- 
riod of  our  national  history,  to  everyone 
who  wonders  what  they  can  individually 
do  to  stem  the  tide  of  disappointment 
and  discouragement  that  is  unhappily 
enveloping  our  country  today. 

If  he  were  asked  that  question  I  think 
that  Frank  Murphy's  summary  reply 
would  be — stand  by  your  basic  beliefs, 
supixirt  your  free  American  system  and 
institutions,  honor  your  obligations,  give 
your  best  effort  to  your  work,  respect  and 
help  your  neighbor,  teach  by  example, 
not  dictation,  and  thank  the  Almighty 
for  all  the  personal  and  national  bless- 
ings that  you  have. 

In  daily  fulfillment  of  this  creed  Frank 
Murphy  proved  that  one  person  can 
really  be  a  mighty  influence  for  good 
upon  his  fellow  men. 

In  his  otvn  self-effacing  but  tremen- 
dously effective  way  he  truly  made  his 
community,  his  Commonwealth,  and  his 
country  better  places  to  live  in  and  for 
that  contribution  all  our  people  will  be 
in  his  everlasting  debt. 

If  his  example  is  largely  followed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation  can  and  will  more 
quickly  and  completely  achieve  its  des- 
tiny of  becoming  an  eternal  citadel  of 
human  honor,  freedom,  decency,  oppor- 
tunity, equality,  and  good  will,  in  a  world 
at  peace. 

On  this  score  I  am  pleased  to  include 
here  excerpts  from  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Worcester,  Mass.  Telegram 
newspaper  issue  of  July  5,  1973,  outlining 
the  life  of  Frank  Murphy  and  containing 
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a  few  of  the  multitudinous  and  pre- 
eminently deser\-ed  tributes  that  were 
expressed  upon  his  death.  The  article 
follows : 

Frank  Murphy  Dies,  Ex-Managing  Editor 

Francis  P.  (Frank)  Murphy  of  291  Beverly 
Road,  retired  managing  editor  of  the  Worces- 
ter Telegram,  died  yesterday  at  Cape  Cod 
Hospital  in  Hyannls.  He  vras  stricken  111 
Tuesday  while  vacationing  In  Harwich  Port. 

He  had  observed  his  77th  birthday  Sunday. 

Associated  with  the  Telegram  for  49  vears 
before  retiring  at  70  In  1966,  Mr.  Murphy  re- 
mained a  working  newspaperman  until  his 
death.  He  had  kept  active  in  recent  years 
working  as  a  copy  editor  for  the  Catholic  Free 
Press,  leaving  his  desk  three  weeks  ago  to 
vacation  on  Cape  Cod. 

He  had  been  managing  editor  of  the  Tele- 
gram from  1945  to  1966. 

A  man  of  few  but  telling  words,  Mr. 
Murphy  was  renowned  in  Journalism  as  a 
teacher  of  young  reporters  and  for  his  ability 
to  organize  a  newspaper  staff  for  coverage  of 
fast-breaking  news. 

Mr.  Murphy's  harnessing  of  men  and  ma- 
chines to  as.sess  and  accurately  report  the 
June  9,  1953.  tornado  was  an  outstanding 
example  of  his  talents. 

Never  one  to  seek  personal  credit.  Mr. 
Murphy  did  say  when  retiring  from  the  Tele- 
gram in  1966  that  he  considered  his  great- 
est accomplishment  In  Journalism  to  be 
"making  newspapermen  cut  of  suitable  col- 
lege graduates."  In  that  regard,  he  added 
modestly.  "I  have  had  a  prldeful  success." 

Of  the  hundreds  of  writers  who  began  their 
careers  under  Mr.  Murphy,  at  least  four  were 
later  Pulitzer  Prize  winners — Leland  Stowe. 
the  late  Joseph  A.  Kebllnsky.  James  S.  Doyle 
and  Sanche  de  Gramont. 

Joseph  McGlnnis.  author  of  the  best  seller. 
"Making  of  the  President.  "68."  started  as  a 
newspaperman  under  Mr.  Murphy,  as  did 
Noah  Gordon,  author  of  several  books,  in- 
cluding the  best  seller.  "The  Rabbi." 

A  veteran  reporter  recalled  when  Mr. 
Murphy  retired  in  1966  that  "he  brought  me 
up  In  the  newspaper  business  almost  like  a 
father  brings  up  a  son." 

Maybe  that  fatherly  Interest  developed  be- 
cause Mr.  Murphy  began,  what  he  called  "his 
newspaper  life"  on  a  weekly  operated  by  his 
father,  Peter  B.  Murphy,  later  city  clerk  of 
Marlboro. 

started  on  weekly 

In  1914.  when  Mr.  MiuTjhy  was  graduated 
from  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Marlboro  Times  which 
his  father  published  weekly  while  also  run- 
ning a  print  shop. 

Mr.  Murphy  had  studied  Journalism  at 
Boston  University,  taking  night  courses  In 
1913  and  1914  while  going  to  high  school 
days. 

A  thin  man,  with  craggy  features,  coal- 
black  hair  parted  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Murphy 
in  his  days  as  a  reporter  was  nothing  like 
Hollywood's  boisterous  press  card-In -hat  re- 
porters. Old  timers  mourning  his  passing  last 
night  could  not  recall  him  ever  wearing  a 
hat. 

They  remembered  him  always  with  sleeves 
rolled  up,  bony  elbows  against  the  desk 
wielding  a  copy  editor's  pencil. 

Mr.  Murphy  served  with  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary^ Forces  In  France  during  World 
War  I.  He  was  with  the  33rd  Engineers. 

The  day  after  he  retired  from  the  Telegram, 
the  Catholic  Free  Press  said  of  him: 

"Did  he  'manage  the  news?  Of  course  he 
did.  No  newspaperman,  especially  one  who 
has  been  an  editor  as  long  as  he  has.  would 
ever  profess  that  Journalism  is  a  completely 
objective  science.  But  there  Is  a  difference 
between  'managing'  and  'distorting'  or  'sen- 
sationalizing.' The  latter  words  are  not  part 
of  his  vocabulary." 

The  Free  Press  concluded,  "Mr.  Murphy's 
Insight  and  talent  will  be  mls.-ed.  btit  more 
BO  will  be  his  integrity  and  Interest." 
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SERVED    IN    WORLD    WAR    I 


Following  service  In  World  War  I,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Telegram,  moving  Into  the  city 
room  from  Clinton  in  1921  and  becoming 
county  news  editor. 

During  the  Roaring  Twenties  and  Depress- 
ing 1930b,  he  served  as  state  editor,  city 
editor,  wire  editor,  and  news  editor  under  the 
late  Mose  H.  Williams,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  managing  editor  In  1945. 

When  the  world  gloried  at  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh's  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic 
In  1927,  Mr,  Murphy's  charges  already  were 
writing  of  Robert  H.  Ooddard's  first  pioneer- 
ing rocket  firings  in  a  cow  pasture  In  Auburn. 
For  more  than  40  years,  Mr.  Murphy  loved 
to  vacation  at  Cape  Cod.  But  he  was  a 
newspaperman  24  hours  a  day,  which  led  in 
1963  to  a  Telegram  "scoop"  of  the  national 
press  with  a  story  that  there  would  be  a 
new  summer  White  House  on  Squaw  Island 
In  Hyannls  Port. 

In  developing  the  copyrighted  story,  Mr. 
Murphy  had  learned  the  wife  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  interested  in  acquiring 
a  home  owned  by  singer  Morton  Downey. 

The  White  House  later  confirmed  the 
Murphy  story,  and  In  that  summer  of  1963 
shortly  before  his  death  President  Kennedy 
did  locate  his  White  House  on  Squaw  Island. 
In  recalling  his  own  career,  Mr.  Murphy 
noted  he  had  "covered  spot  and  breaking 
news  stories  in  every  town  and  city  in  the 
Telegram's  circulation  area  except  Phillips- 
ton  and  Royalston,  where  apparently  nothing 
ever  happened  in  my  day." 

At  one  time,  whistling  was  said  to  have 
bothered  the  old-time  telegraphers  and  was 
long  a  newsroom  taboo.    ' 

One  of  the  first  lessons  of  Journalism  ex- 
perienced by  a  cub  reporter  was  to  hear  Mr. 
Murphy's    thunder,    "Who's    whistling?" 

Mr.  Murphy,  however,  always  looked  as 
though  he  was  whistling  inside.  "He  was 
happy  with  every  story  he  worked  on,  every 
paper  he  ever  turned  out.  It  was  his  whole 
life.  And  ...  he  did  a  good  Job,"  said  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Callle  M.  (Clifford)  Murphy. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Telegram,  and  The  Evening  Ga?ette, 
Inc.,  said,  "I  am  terribly  grieved.  Frank 
Murphy  was  a  dear  friend  as  well  as  a  pro- 
fessional colleague  for  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Frank  Murphy  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent and  professional  newspapermen  It  was 
my  privilege  to  knov.-  and  to  work  with," 
said  Steele,  recalling  that  reporters  who  had 
worked  with  and  for  him  "have  gone  all 
over  the  world"  in  the  field  of  journalism  and 
related  fields.  "Their  achievements  serve  to 
illustrate  the  professionalism  Frank  Murphy 
Instilled  in  his  reporters,"  Steele  said. 

"He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  principle, 
a  great  editor,  an  excellent  teacher  and  one 
of  the  finest  persons  I  have  known, "  said 
Robert  C.  Achorn,  vice  president  and  editor 
of  the  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

Mr.  Murphy  had  but  one  professional  In- 
terest In  life — newspaperlng.  He  loved  it.  He 
lived  It. 

Mentioned  in  the  current  edition  of  Who's 
Who  in  America,  Mr.  Murphy  for  many  years 
belonged  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the  New 
England  Associated  Press  News  Executives 
Association. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Vet- 
erans Journalists,  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  and  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  Church. 
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right  up  to  the  start  of  the  8  ajn.  work- 
day. 

This  timely  program  had  been  started 
before  the  summer  season's  heavy  de- 
mand for  gasoline  dwindled  reserves  and 
brought  prices  up. 

Of  this  program,  Aetna  president, 
Frederick  D.  Watkins  said: 

It  Is  our  thought  that  If  bualneaa  takee 
steps  like  this,  the  danger  of  a  gasoline  crlala 
could  be  alleviated. 

I  feel  that  this  sort  of  incentive  pro- 
gram is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 
MAY  1973 


GIVE  A  FRIEND  A  LIFT 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICL-r 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  commendable 
energy-saving  concept  initiated  recently 
by  the  Aetna  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 

The  program,  called  "Give  a  Friend  a 
Lift,"  encourages  employees  to  car-pool 
by  reserving  preferential  parking  spaces 
near  the  home  office  for  cars  which  bring 
three  or  more  employees  to  v.-ork.  Park- 
ing spaces  for  the  car-pools  are  reserved 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a 
release  highlighting  the  May  1973  Fed- 
eral personnel  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures: 
Federal  Civilian  Employment,  Mat   1973 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  May  1973  was 
2,815,938  as  compared  with  2,808,246  in  the 
preceding  month  of  April— a  net  increase  of 
7,692.  These  figures  are  from  reports  certi- 
fied by  the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

Total  pay  for  April  1973,  the  latest  month 
for  which  actual  expenditures  are  available, 
was  $2,718,191,000.  Total  pay  for  fiscal  year 
1973  Is  forecast  to  be  In  excess  of  $33  bil- 
lion. 

EXECTTTIVE   BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  In  May  is  compared  with  tne  preced- 
ing month  of  April,  with  May  a  year  ago 
and  with  May  five  years  ago.  as  follows: 


Full-time  in 

permanent 

positions 


Change 


Temporary, 
part-time,  etc. 


Change  ■ 


Total 
employment 


Change 


Current  change; 

April  1973... 

May  1973... 
12-month  change: 

May  1972... 

May  1973.  .. 
5-year  change: 

May  196a... 

May  1973... 


2,431,933 

2.433,635  -f  1,702 

2.  511.  380  

2,433,635  -77,745 

2,613,232  .... 

2.433,635  -179,597" 


333  519  ..     . 

339  122  -1^5,563 

299,437  .. 

339  122  +39,685 

305.  846 

339,  122  -r33."276" 


2,765,552  

2,772,757  -7,235 

2,810,817 

2,772,757  -38,060 

2,919.073 

2,772,757  -146,321 


Full-time  permanent  employment  In  the 
month  of  May  was  Increased  by  1,702.  The 
larges*^^  Increases  were  In  Postal  Service  with 
1,814  and  HEW  with  812  and  the  largest 
decrease  was  In  Defense  with  1,540.  Since 
April  a  year  ago  such  employment  showed 
a  net  reduction  of  77,745  mainly  in  Postal 
Service  with  48,179  and  Defense  with  46,498. 
Major  Increases  during  the  year  were  In 
Veterans  with  7,911,  HEW  with  7,098  and 
Treasury  with  2,475.  In  the  5  years  since 
May  1968  full-time  permanent  employment 
has  dropped  179,597  mainly  In  Defense  with 
235,657  offset  by  a  net  Increase  of  56,060  In 
all  other  agencies. 

TOTAL  EMPLOTMENT 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  in  May,  as  compared  with  April,  Is 
shown  for  civilian  and  military  agencies,  as 
follows: 


May  April  Change 

Civilian  agencies 1,713,225  1,706,623  -J-6  602 

Military  agencies 1,059,532  1,058,929  -1-603 

Total    civilian    employ- 
ment   2,772,757  2,765,552  +7,205 


The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  iiicrea-ses  in  May 
were  Agriculture  with  2,588,  Postal  Service 
with  2,509,  Interior  with  2,309  and  HEW  with 
1,504  (due  to  the  conversion  of  certain  pub- 
lic assistance  grant  programs,  previously 
operated  by  the  states,  to  direct  federal  ad- 
ministration). The  largest  decrease  was  In 
Treasury  with  4,280. 

LEGISLATIVE  AND   JUDICIAL   BRANCHES 

Employment  in  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
May  to1;aled  34.371,  an  Increase  of  475  as  com- 


pared with  the  preceding  month  of  April. 
Employment  in  the  Judicial  Branch  in  May 
totaled  8.810,  an  Increase  of  12  as  compared 
with  April. 

UNIFORMED    MILITARY    PERSONNEL 

Uniformed  military  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  decreased  1.028,- 
946  in  the  19  years  since  1954,  while  civilian 
employment  has  decreased  150,044  over  the 
same  period. 

In  the  Depau-tment  of  Defense  annual  mili- 
tary personnel  costs  are  now  running  at 
about  $22  billion  and  civilian  pay  costs  at 
about  $12  billion— both  more  than  doubled 
since   1954. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
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the  joint  committee  report,  on  personnel     tions  by  executive  branch  agencies  dur-     June  1971,  June  1972    and  the  budeet 
employed  full  time  m  permanent  posi-     ing  May  1973,  showing  comparisons  TMth     estimates  for  June  1973: 

FULL-TIME  PERMAfJE^JT  EMPLOYMENT 


Major  agencies 


June  1971      June  1972       May  1973 


Estimated 

June  30, 

19731 


Agriculture 

Commerce... _. 

Defense. 

Civil  functions. 

Militarv  functions 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Interior .    .   .  _ 

Justice 

Labor 

State  . ...   .      

Agency  for  International  Development. 

Transportation 

Treasury 

Atomic  Energy  Commission   

Civil  Service  Comnnssion     "... 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 


84,  252 

28,435 

30,053 

,  062,  741 

104,283 

16,030 

57,570 

42,652 

11,352 

23,398 

13,477 

68,  482 

90, 135 

6,920 

5.324 

5,959 


82,511 
28,412 

30,  585 

,009,548 

105,764 

15.200 

56,892 

45,446 

12,339 

22,  699 

11,719 

67,232 

95,728 

6,836 

5.260 

7,835 


81,949 
28,038 

30,023 

972  609 

113,491 

15.991 

56.511 

45,837 

12  309 

22,  588 

10,516 

65,771 

98,528 

7,061 

5.883 

8,237 


83.  400 
28  200 

32,  400 

■  980,  000 

■  110,200 

15,800 

57,000 

47,200 

12,800 

23.  200 

10  800 

67  700 

103,000 

7,000 

6.000 

8,900 


Estimated 

Majoi  agencies  June  1971  June  1972  May  1973  ^"iwa"! 

l:!Sl'A^;;^nVuf,2sTn'd"^'rc2  Adminis.  '''''  ''  ""'  '''''  ^^ 

Pa'n'rcanal  ....     f |  %7  lH'l^  l\  l^^  }'J^ 

Selective  Service  System::-;:::::::;:::  '5*9  '579  '999  'I  To 

Small  Business  Administration  4,004  3  916  4  063  5  ?nn 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. .._.  13:612  KOI  I     88  14  OM 

US.  Information  Agency 9,773  925s  9  1  gi  0  inn 

Veterans   Administration. _ 158,635  163:i79  169  201  171600 

co'ntl^nr.^'".;:;;;;;;::-: -  ''■'''  ^'-'^  34,175  '3:^ 

,,  <;  l'''",'''^'  -  -- --  1,955,530  1,910,854  1,886  980  TllsloO 

U.S.  Postal  Service 564,  782  594.  834  546:655  569:500 

''''"'"-■•   - 2,520,312  2.505^688  2,433,635  2784,700 


i 


1  Source:  As  projected  in  1974  budget  document;  figures  rcunded  to  nearest  hundred 

2  Excludes  Increase  of  5,000  for  civilianization  program. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 


OPERATION  YOUTH  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  Dickinson  amendment 
does  not  win  approval  of  the  House  to- 
morrow, I  plan  to  offer  the  following 
amendment  as  a  compromise : 
.Amendment  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  to 
H.R,  8850 
Page  59,  line  12,  after  section  4(n)  add  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

101  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended  (7  U,S,C.  2014) .  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(di  Notwitiistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  household  shall  not  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  while  its  principal 
wage-earner  is,  on  account  of  a  labor  dispute 
to  which  he  is  a  party  or  to  which  a  labor 
organization  of  which  he  is  a  member  is  a 
party,  on  strilce:  Provided.  That  such  i.ieligi- 
bility  shall  not  apply  to  any  household  that 
was  eligible  for  and  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  Immediately  prior  to  the  start 
of  such  strike,  dispute,  or  other  similar  ac- 
tion in  which  any  member  of  such  household 
engages:  Provided  further.  That  such  ineligi- 
bility ,shall  not  apply  to  any  household  if  any 
of  Its  members  is  subject  to  an  employer's 
lockout:  Provided  further,  That  for  purposes 
of  determining  eligibility  under  this  subsec- 
tion, such  strike  or  work  stoppage  shall  not 
be  considered  after  the  60th  dav  of  such 
stoppage  ■■ 

(e)    By   adding    the   following   new   para- 
graphs at  the  end  of  section  3: 

"(HI  The  term  'labor  organization'  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  anv  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan.  In  which  employees  participate  and 
Which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay, 
Qours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of  work. 
"10)  The  term  'strike'  Includes  any  strike 
or  other  concerteed  stoppage  of  work  by  em- 
ployees (including  a  stoppage  by  reason  of 
ine  expiration  of  a  coUectlve-bargalnlne 
agreement ) ."  e>  & 


CXIX- 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  lO,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentlv 
an  event  occurred  in  my  district  which 
I  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Approximately  65  high  school  students 
representing  schools  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Kentucky  met  at  Xavier  Universitv 
in  Cincinnati.  Ohio  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Operation  Youth.  This  program 
has  been  held  successfully  in  the  past 
and  is  a  definite  highlight  of  a  high 
school  year  for  those  students  who  are 
chosen  by  their  schools  to  attend. 

The   Operation   Youth   program   is   a 
week  long  seminar  in  the  principles  of 
government,  democracy,  and  patriotism. 
Group   discussions,   an   active   study   of 
civics  and  government,  and  listening  to 
speakers   from   varied   fields   of   inter- 
est, are  some  of  the  activities  scheduled. 
This  year  my  office  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  by  conducting  a  short  talk 
on  the  importance  of  volunteer  services 
to  the  community  and  good  government. 
The  busy  democracy  in  action  week 
culminates    in    a    mock    election    of    a 
mayor   and   an    event   known    as    Flag 
Day.  The  mayor  of  Operation  Youth  is 
elected  by  the  students  using  the  demo- 
cratic methods  they  learned  about  during 
the  week.  A  final  closing  activity  of  the 
Operation  Youth  week  is  the  Fla-  Day 
program  in  which  special  tribute  is  given 
to  the  U.S.  flag.  The  flag,  which,  inci- 
dentally, I  had  the  honor  of  contribut- 
ing, is  then  presented  to  the  new  mayor 
of  Operation  Youth. 

The  1973  Operation  Youth  week  was 
under  the  able  directorship  of  Mr.  Bill 
Smith  who  devoted  many,  many  hours 
to  this  program.  I  commend  Mr.  Smith, 
other  faculty  members,  and  Xavier  Uni- 


versity for  making  successful  such  an 
important  program  for  vouth  and  the 
Nation. 


DRUG   ABUSE    EDUCATION 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
May  and  June,  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  held  6  days  of  hearings  on 
H.R.  4715.  and  related  bills,  to  extend  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act. 

I  want  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  share 
with  my  colleagues,  the  statement  de- 
livered before  by  subcommittee  by  Evan 
H.  Bergwall,  Jr.,  executive  director  of 
the  youth  services  bureau  of  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  in  my  own  Third  District. 

Mr.  Bergwall  presented  manv  interest- 
ing insights  to  the  subcommittee,  and 
told  us  that  drug  education  must  be  more 
than  the  simple  presentation  of  infor- 
mation. 

Said  Mr.  Bergwall : 

To  begin,  drug  education  must  be  experi- 
ential rather  than  intellectual.  It  must  begin 
to  touch  the  affective  nature  of  the  Individ- 
ual, The  problem  must  be  clearly  defined 
as  a  problem  with  individuals  who  will  not 
be  responsible  for  their  own  lives,  but  who 
rather  choose  to  escape  problems  and  pain 
via  drug  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Bergwall's 
incisive  analysis  of  drug  abuse  problems 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Testimony  in  Behalf  of  HR    4715,  Drvg 
Abuse   Education   Extension 

Congressman  Brademas,  and  honorable 
members  of  the  Select  Sub-committee  on 
Education: 

I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  appear  before 
you  to  speak  to  the  need  of  drug  education 
and  to  the  favorable  implementation  of 
House  Bill  No,  4715  and  its  budget. 
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To  say  that  drug  education  is  needed  to- 
day Is  almost  trite,  yet  many  persons  treat 
tl>e  subject  In  the  same  hushed  terms  as  sex 
education  not  very  many  years  ago.  Drug 
education  is  now  in  Its  infancy  In  my  com- 
munity and  It  must  begin  to  develop  into 
a  more  comprehensive  effective  tool— it  can 
no  longer   be  simply  "drug  Information". 

WHAT     DO     I     DO? 

Briefly,  let  me  Illustrate  but  a  few  experi- 
ences which  have  occurred  withm  my  Jur- 
isdiction as  the  Director  of  the  Youth  Serv- 
ices Bureau  m  South  Bend,  Indiana.  While 
sitting  waiting  for  an  appointment  with  an 
elementary  school  principal  one  day,  a  six 
year  old  black  male  first  grader  was  very,  very 
active  while  sitting  next  to  me  waiting  to  see 
the  assistant  principal.  After  a  good  deal  of 
first  gra:;e  kind  of  conversation,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  this  boy  was  Indeed  extremely 
hyperactive.  Our  conversation  suddenly 
ended  with  ths  principals  door  opening  and 
my  entrance  to  deal  with  the  business  at 
hand.  During  our  conversation.  I  mentioned 
the  young  boy  in  the  waiting  room,  only  to 
discover  he  had  been  stealing  large  quanti- 
ties of  diet  pills  from  local  drug  stores  and 
taking  them. 

Not  many  weeks  later,  the  same  principal 
called  my  office  in  a  great  deal  of  turmoil 
and  near  panic  with  the  words.  "I  think  I've 
got  a  kid  who  has  O-D'ed.  What  do  I  do?" 
His  discomfort  was  greatly  apparent  along 
with  the  fear  of  what  would  happen  to  the 
boy. 

the  same  week,  a  high  school  principal 
called  on  some  high  school  youth  trained  in 
crisis  intervention  to  deal  with  a  fellow  stu- 
dent who  was  on  a  bad  trip  while  In  school. 

Tlie  stories  could  be  repeated  a  hundred 
times  over  each  day  across  our  country.  The 
cry  continues  to  go  up  as  to  what  to  do  about 
so  great  a  problem.  It  is  obvious  to  me  In 
dealing  with  school  officials  —  teachers, 
nurses,  and  administrative  personnel— that 
many  have  no  awareness  of  or  ability  to  cope 
with  young  people  who  are  using  drugs. 

MEANINGLESS  AND  IRRELEVANT  CDRRICITLA 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  must  be 
set  forth  by  our  federal  government  in  the 
area  of  drug  education.  Today,  drug  educa- 
tlon  in  South  Bend  Is  almost  non-existent. 
At  best,  some  drug  information  Is  given  to 
stuaents  about  the  different  kinds  of  drugs 
and  their  effects  on  the  human  body,  but 
over  use  of  scare  tactics  and  biased  infor- 
mation is  also  given.  The  total  spectrum  Is 
not  viewed  with  any  effectiveness  nor  Is  the 
"cause"  of  drug  problems  dealt  with  In  any 
meaningful  way. 

It  would  appear  at  least  In  some  com- 
munities In  the  midwest  (and  I  would  su  - 
mlse  we  are  not  all  that  unique)  that  money 
poured  Into  school  systems  for  developing  a 
drug  curriculum  Is  wasted  money.  The  cur- 
ricula developed  are  usually  done  by  Ul- 
tralned  persons  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  drugs  and  the  drug  culture.  Hence 
the  curricula  turns  to  be  meaningless  and 
Irrelevant  as  students  are  told  one  thing  In 
the  classroom  and  experlentlally  know  better 
from  their  partclpatlon  with  drugs  and/or 
from  their  peers.  Perhaps  what  is  developed 
is  drug  propaganda,  not  drug  curricula.  This 
points  to  the  necessity  of  developing  and  ac- 
cepting some  standard  of  fact  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  drug  curricula  In  the  school  systems 
of  this  country. 

DRUG   INFORMATION   "INOPERATIVE" 

However,  the  best  curricula  In  the  world  Is 
meaningless  unless  those  who  teach  are 
-OaiMK.  alert,  open,  and  emphatic  to  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  those  being  taught. 
Drug  education.  I  believe,  goes  much  farther 
than  information  about  drug  use  and  abuse. 
If  I  may  borrow  some  Washington  language, 
"let  me  make  this  perfectly  clear."  drug  edu- 
cation as  the  equivalent  of  drug  Information 
is  "inoperative". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  say  this  because  we  do  not  have  a  "drug 
problem  ■  in  America,  we  have  a  people  prob- 
lem. In  dealing  with  over  600  youth  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  trouble  over  the  past  eight 
months.  I  have  discovered  that  drug  use, 
deliuquent  behavior,  and  running  awav  from' 
home  are  substantially  the  same— a  me'ans  of 
escape.  The  problems  of  today's  youth  are 
Innumerable,  but  :iowhere  In  the  structure 
of  most  schr.'ols  do  we  tea':h  the  alterna- 
tives available  within  the  resources  of  man 
to  solve  one's  personological  problems.  Edu- 
cation today  is  basically  the  same  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  the  cry  still  goes  up 
to  teach  the  three  ■R's"  and  eliminate  all 
the  rest  of  this  "stuff.  Too  often  this  "stuff" 
Includes  sex  education,  drug  education,  and 
means  of  copim;  with  one's  world. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING    TECHNIQUES 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  drug 
education  must  take  some  radical  shifts  from 
the  usual  run  of  the  mill  cla.^.sroum  educa- 
tion. It  must  begin  in  the  lower  elementary 
grades  in  the  form  of  problem  solving  tech- 
niques and  the  learning  to  trust  and  use  the 
resources  of  ones  peer  group  to  work 
through  personal  problems  and  grow  from 
that  pain  rather  than  escaping  through  drug 
abuse.  This  can  be  accomplished  If  the  model 
developed  by  Dr.  William  Glasser  in  Schools 
Without  Failure  will  be  effectivelv  utilized. 
The  classroom  meeting  of  which  Glasser 
speaks  is  a  powerful  tool  in  the  development 
of  positive  peer  pressure  In  problem  solving 
situations.  The  time  has  come  In  America 
when  we  must  begin  to  teach  children  that 
pain  In  life  can  produce  stfength  and  that 
emotional  escape  through  drug  abuse  does 
not  solve  any  problems,  but  simplv  creates 
more  grave  crises  in  one's  life. 

Drug  education  then  must  include  not  only 
Information  about  drugs,  but  it  must  also 
Include  a  discovery  of  one's  self — both 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  thought  Is 
awesome  in  that  it  implicates  some  radical 
change  in  teacher  education:  namely,  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  psychological  "training 
for  teachers  in  place  of  the  now  over  done 
educational  methods  courses.  It  means  edu- 
cating the  emotional  development  of  the 
chUd  as  well  as  his  intellectual  development. 
It  means  greater  teacher  Involvement  with 
students  and  less  labeling  of  students  as 
"successe-5"  and  "failures".  It  means  a  revo- 
lution in  education.  A  new  look — a  reforma- 
tion If  you  will. 

EXPERIENTIAL    NOT    INTELLECTUAL 

To  begin,  drug  education  must  be  experi- 
ential rather  than  intellectual.  It  mu.st  begin 
to  touch  the  affective  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  problem  must  be  clearlv  defined 
as  a  problem  with  individuals  who"  will  not 
be  responsible  for  their  own  lives,  but  who 
rather  choose  to  escipe  firobleins  and  pain 
via  drug  use.  Furthermore,  drutj  education 
must  include  more  etfective  modes  of  coping 
with  personal  problems  and  life  situations 
rather  than  delineating  drug  use  as  a  "no- 
no".  Scare  tactics.  scho<ol  expulsion,  harsh 
discipline,  will  not  be  effective  in  curbing 
drug  abuse.  Effecti»-e  human  learning  in  be- 
ing successful  Will.  If  this  Is  done,  peer  pres- 
sure to  cope  will  gradually  replace  the  peer 
pressure  of  e=cape.  and  when  that  happens, 
not  only  will  drug  information  be  less  neces- 
sary, but  drug  abuse  will  begin  to  dimlni-sh. 
Hopeful,  then,  instead  of  needing  to  ii- 
crease  appropriations  for  drug  education,  we 
can  begin  to  utilize  the.se  resources  to  solve 
some  other  pres.sing  problem  of  our  age. 

WHERE    TO    BEGIN? 

The  question  now  turns  to,  "where  do  we 
begin?"  It  Is  my  con^-iction  that  .some  basic 
and  major  shifts  need  to  occur  In  drug  educa- 
tion. Primarily,  the  greatest  concern  of  mine 
is  to  fund  persons  and  agencies  who  are 
currently  dealing  with  drug  treatment  to  be 
responsible  for  the  development  of  In-school 
drug  education.  Drug  treatment  professionals 
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and  ex-addicts  can  be  a  viable  tool  in  drug 
education  in  that  they  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  total  Implications  of  drug  abuse.  Educa- 
tors who  develop  curricula  from  academic 
knowledge  only  come  up  with  a  job  which  is 
less  than  half  done.  I  believe  any  school 
corporation  requesting  monies  for  drug  edu- 
cation should  be  required  to  contract  with 
a  person  associated  with  a  drug  treatment 
program  for  assistance  and  consultation  on 
the  realities  of  the  curricula  being  developed 
Thus,  the  ci edibility  gap  which  often  occurs 
between  the  volumes  of  drug  Information 
and  the  drug  user  can  be  reduced  if  not 
eliminated. 

CURRICULUM    CONSIDERATIONS 

As  curricula  are  developed,  it  would  be  my 
judgment  that  the  following  items  be  con- 
sidered : 

1.  Begin  In  the  lower  elementarv  grades  to 
teach  children  how  to  effectively"  cope  with 
life  and  solve  personal  problenis  and  con- 
cerns. This  would  Include  how  to  make  de- 
cisions and  weigh  alternatives  available. 

2.  Develop  systematic  programs  In  human 
potential  and  growth  with  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal worth  and  success. 

3.  View  drug  abuse  In  the  total  spectrum 
of  alcohol,  tobacco,  misuse  of  aspirin,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  commonly  abused  drugs  amo.ig 
youth  and  adults  such  as  marijuana,  amphe- 
tamines, hallucinogens,  etc. 

4.  Gradually  teach  drug  Information  in  the 
context  of  how  drugs  work  when  used  prop- 
erly and  Improperly. 

5.  Deal  with  the  fact  of  peer  pressure 
(youth's  most  effective  tool)  and  begin  to 
develop  alternatives  In  early  grades. 

6.  Develop  curricula  which  is  expenentially 
as  well  as  Intellectually  meaningful.  Drug 
education  must  Include  the  emotions  as  well 
as  the  mind. 

TEACHER   TRAINING 

Furthermore.  I  believe  a  crash  program  in 
drug  education  is  needed  for  the  majority 
of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  Initial 
reactions  to  drug  abuse  by  these  educators 
usually  ranges  from  fear  to  outrage.  Tragi- 
cally, they  see  a  "drug  problem"  rather  than 
a  frightened,  confused,  often  lonelv  vouth. 
The  perspective  must  be  changed  to  view 
the  person  rather  than  the  drug  as  the  prob- 
lem in  need  of  help  and  solution.  Again.  I 
feel  the  persons  to  most  effectively  carry 
out  this  process  are  persons  involved  in  drug 
treatment  and  ex-drug  abusers.  The  unwar- 
ranted fears  of  faculties  around  the  country 
need  to  be  changed  to  deep  personal  concern 
for  those  youth  Involved  In  drug  abuse. 

MINI-GRANTS 

Finally,  I  wish  to  comment  on  one  of  the 
existing  components  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Acts,  namely,  the  "Help  Com- 
munities Help  Themselves"  project  of  mini- 
grants.  Those  teams  who  apply  for  training 
should  present,  with  their  application,  some 
design  for  their  community  involvement 
when  they  return  to  their  home  base.  Often 
I  think  teams  are  trained  and  nothing  hap- 
pens. Some  follow-up  Is  needed. 

RESEARCH 

Also,  I  believe  some  hard  core  research  is 
needed  In  the  area  of  drug  education,  and 
I  think  the  teams  who  are  trained  could  pro- 
vide the  data.  Some  models  may  be  devel- 
oped which  are  statistically  bringing  about 
changes  In  communities  and  these  need  to  be 
brought  to  light  along  with  their  statistical 
analysis.  The  same  critical  eye  needs  to  be 
applied  to  the  training  methods  being  util- 
ized by  the  staffs  training  persons  under  the 
mini-grant    programs. 

One  method  which  I  think  could  be  ef- 
fectively utilized  Is  for  training  to  be  based 
on  goals  and  objectives  set  out  by  the  teams 
themselves.  If  the  objectives  are  met.  and 
programs  In  local  communities  succeed  as  a 
result  of  the  training,  then  the  work  is  being 
accomplished. 
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EVALUATION 

Regardless  of  the  method,  a  continuous 
and  rigorous  evaluation  must  be  undertaken 
If  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  goal  of  eradicating 
the  drug  abuse  growth  through  educational 
means.  Accountability  must  cease  to  be  a 
threatening  word  and  become  a  word  of 
challenge  and  Integrity.  Only  then  can  we 
learn  from  our  failures  and  successes  with- 
out fear  and  personal  failure. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  trust 
this  legislation  appropriation  bill  will  gain 
passage.  I  endorse  It  completely. 


THE  HONORABLE  BARBER  B. 
CONABLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
July  9,  1973,  carried  an  article  featuring 
the  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Barber  Conable. 

I  find  it  somewhat  amusing  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  become 
more  and  more  known  and  respected 
among  his  colleagues  and  has  also  been 
noted  several  times  in  the  national  press 
is  still  considered  little  knowTi  and 
unsung. 

Let  us  hope  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  will  help  make  known  to  more 
people  the  Conable  integrity  and  Con- 
ABLE  ability  which  his  colleagues  have 
been  privileged  to  appreciate  for  some 
time. 

The  article  follows: 

WAYS  AND  Means'  Unsung  Mr.  Conable 
(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Washington. — Barber  Conable  is  not  a 
household  word  but  his  views  seem  likely  to 
have  an  Increasing  effect  on  not  only  house- 
holds but  businesses  across  the  nation. 

For  Mr.  Conable,  a  relatively  unknown  Re- 
publican Congressman  from  upstate  New 
York,  is  rapidly  emerging  as  one  of  the  key 
GOP  operatives  In  the  House.  Indeed,  he's 
rated  a  good  bet  to  fill  the  void  created  by 
the  retirement  of  Wisconsin  Republican  John 
Byrnes  as  House  Republicans'  chief  economic 
expert. 

He's  only  the  fourth  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  But  already 
his  legislative  acumen  and  diligence  has 
made  him  an  Important  Republican  force  in 
the  committee's  key  jurisdictional  areas  of 
taxes,  trade.  Social  Security,  welfare  and 
health  insurance.  His  importance  could  grow 
If  the  committee's  strong-willed  chairman, 
Wilbur  Mills  (D.,  Ark.) .  carries  out  his  Inten- 
tion, announced  unexpectedly  Saturday,  to 
retire  soon  unless  his  health  Improves  (see 
story  on  page  6).  It  is  likely  that  whoever 
succeeds  Mr.  Mills  as  chairman  will  be  a  less 
skilled  and  forceful  legislator. 

"Barber  has  decided  that  he's  going  to 
know  more  about  Ways  and  Means  busi- 
ness than  anyone  In  Congress."  notes  Rep. 
Perry  Pettis  (R..  Calif.),  also  a  member  of 
taxwrlting  panel.  "He  has  the  Intelligence 
and  Interest  to  emerge  as  a  real  leader." 

This  possibility  Is  increasingly  recognized 
by  business  groups,  which  are  starting  to 
shower  the  highly  articulate  Congressman 
with  speaking  Invitations,  and  most  Impor- 
tantly by  the  Nixon  administration,  which 
Is  vitally  concerned  with  upcoming  trade  and 
tax  legislation.  "'Conable  Is  the  Republicans' 
beavy  hitter  on  Ways  and  Means,"  says  an 
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administration  lobbyist.  'He  probably  under- 
stands the  substance  of  issues  better  than 
any  other  Republican  in  the  House." 

A  former  state  senator  and  attorney  i  "I 
studiously  avoided  tax  law.  "  he  recalls  i.  Mr. 
Conable  was  first  elected  to  Congress  despite 
the  1964  Democratic  landslide.  Two  years 
after  that  he  was  named  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  later  to  the  congres- 
sional Joint  economic  panel.  In  1971  he 
joined  the  GOP  House  leadership  as  head  of 
the  Republican  Research  Committee.  This  is 
largely  a  ceremonial  post,  but  it  does  bring 
Mr.  Conable  into  the  top  GOP  hierarchy.  He 
has  developed  fairly  close  ties  with  House 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  and  partici- 
pates in  House  Republican  strategy  sessions 
and  periodic  meetings  with  President  Nixon 
to  discuss  the  entire  range  of  Important 
Issues. 

NO    EASY    labels 

The  50-year-old  GOP  lawmaker  is  a  man 
not  easily  labeled.  He  has  a  fairly  conserva- 
tive voting  record,  but  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  moves  for  internal  House  reforms  and 
frequently  displays  a  political  pragmatism 
that  moves  him  away  from  conventional 
conservative  positions.  Though  an  indefat-g- 
able  worker  on  the  busiest  committee  in 
Congress,  he  still  finds  time  to  personally 
write  a  thoughtful  and  provocative  monthly 
newsletter  to  constituents.  He  has  received 
high  praise  from  such  diverse  groups  as 
Ralph  Nader's  congressional  project  and  top 
officials  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  the  largest 
employer  in  his  district. 

Although  Mr.  Conable's  future  seems  se- 
cure In  his  overwhelmingly  Republican  dis- 
trict, he  goes  home  politicking  almost  every 
weekend.  In  eight  years  as  a  Congressman, 
he  has  never  gone  home  fewer  than  40  times  a 
year.  This  constant  contact,  serves  as  a  poli- 
tical 'catharsis."  he  says,  explaining  that 
"Washington  is  an  easy  place  to  go  stale  " 

The  New  'Vorker  generally  has  e.schewed 
much  Involvement  in  national  Republican 
politics.  Most  of  his  House  votes  reflect  the 
Nixon  administration's  position.  But  already 
this  year  Mr.  Conable  has  tried  to  prod  a  re- 
luctant Nixon  administration  to  Join  the 
drive  for  tax  revision  legislation.  In  part,  this 
reflects  his  native  pragmatism.  "Tax  reform 
has  an  ongoing  constituency  and  I  believe 
we  can  legislate  more  effectively  when  we're 
not  in  the  emotional  atmosphere  of  an  elec- 
tion year."  he  explains. 

Unlike  some  conservatives.  Rep.  Conable 
is  not  adverse  to  change  in  the  tax  code. 
"It's  not  very  conservative  to  say,  'I'll  keep 
my  money  and  never  mind  about  others."  " 
he  says.  As  with  most  other  tax-writing  legis- 
lators, he  won't  commit  himself  on  most 
specifics.  But  he  does  think  tax  shelters 
should  be  tightened  and  predicts  there'll  be 
a  tighter  minimum  tax  "for  those  who  use 
tax  Incentives  extensively."  While  indicating 
some  approval  for  tightening  capital  gains 
taxes,  he  opposes  major  tinkering  w-ith  most 
investment  and  depreciation  provisions. 

He  remains  a  fairly  strong  free  trader  and 
voted  against  the  1970  trade  bill  which  would 
have  imposed  Import  quotas  on  a  variety  of 
materials.  This  year  he  essentially  backs  the 
President's  trade  bill,  and  administration 
men  sav  he'll  be  a  kev  contact  man  in  the 
weeks  ahead  as  the  committee  starts  WTltlng 
the  trade  legislation. 

On  other  issues.  Mr  Conable  backed  the 
administration's  unsuccessful  welfare-reform 
legislation  and  has  voted  for  most  Social  Se- 
curity bills,  although  he  bitterly  opposed  last 
year's  20'",  hike  in  benefits.  He  says  he  has  an 
"open  mind  "  on  such  other  Issues  as  health 
insurance  and  pension  legislation. 

REVENUE-SHARING    CHAMPION 

Mr.  Conables  most  notable  legislative 
achievements  came  as  a  champion  of  the  ad- 
ministration's revenue-sharing  concept  in 
1971  and  1972.  while  it  was  bottled  up  in 
committee  due  to  the  opposition  of  Chairman 
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M.lls  and  Mr.  Byrnes.  De.spite  such  forauda- 
ble  foes,  Mr.  Conable  persisted  in  working 
w.th  the  adminiitraiion  to  build  pressure 
and  line  up  votes.  'I  saw  all  those  urban 
Democrats  on  the  committee,  and  knew 
ihey  d  be  under  pressure  from  their  mavors," 
he  say.s.  -Then  when  the  chairman's  presi- 
dential ambiti(-ns  started.  I  knew  we  could 
get  revenue  .sharing  through." 

Sure  enough.  Mr.  Mills  eventually  relented 
and  revenue  sharing  s.i:led  through  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  "Barber  didn't  get  a 
lot  of  credit,  but  there's  no  doubt  he  was  the 
prime  mover  for  revenue  sharing  inside  the 
committee."  recalls  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum. 
former  top  Treasury  official  and  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  administration  plan. 

Mr.  Conable  says  his  advocacy  was  un- 
usual; he  remains  an  essentially  cautious 
man  who  doesn't  like  to  get  so  far  out  in 
front  on  an  issue.  "The  legislator's  natural 
instinct  is  to  still  the  hostile  \oices  of  the 
moment."  he  notes,  "rhere  are  a  few  real 
moral  issues  where  I  can  be  stirred,  but  in 
the  great  bulk  of  issues,  there's  a  need  for 
maneuvering  and  bargaining  positions,  and 
an  ability  to  talk  to  both  sides.  This  way  I 
feel.  I  can  maximize  mv  influence  on  the  way 
we  ought  to  go." 

Clearly,  though.  Rep.  Conable  enjovs  being 
in  on  the  action.  "I  went  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  be  astride  the  great  issues. '•  he  declares. 

Right  now,  several  factors  limit  the  New 
"i'ork  Republican's  fole  For  one  thing,  a  num- 
ber of  colleagues  find  him  a  bit  abrasne. 

"Barber  is  terribly  bright  and  sometimes 
that  comes  across  as  arrogance."  says  one. 
"He's  not  one  of  the  boys. "  notes  another  ac- 
quaintance. "He  has  a  touch  of  the  aristo- 
crat In  him  which  doesn't  sit  well  with  other 
members." 

Another  limitation  is  his  lack  of  seniority 
as  fourth-ranking  Republican  on  the  com- 
mittee. Only  the  three  senior  Republicans 
meet  with  Senate  Finance  Committee  mem- 
bers in  the  conference  committees  where 
much  crucial  legislation  is  ultlmatelv  fash- 
ioned. 

A  third  limitation  is  Mr.  Conable's  need  to 
tread  gingerly  In  his  relations  with  the  com- 
mittee's new  ranking  Republican,  Bep  Her- 
man Schneebeli  of  Pennsylvania,  a  popular 
figure  among  his  colleagues.  Both  men  go  to 
great  lengths  to  deny  frequent  speculation 
about  a  possible  rivalry,  and  the  65-year-old 
Mr.  Schneebeli  freely  admits  his  vouriger  col- 
league is  a  growing  force  in  House  affairs 

"Barber  is  going  to  be  around  here  a  lot 
longer  than  I  am."  he  savs.  "and  he  cer- 
tainly Is  looked  to  for  real  leadership  al- 
ready." 

While  versed  in  issues.  Mr.  Conable 
equally  enjoys  the  legislative  gamesmanship 
of  the  House.  He's  often  a  key  contact  for 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  in  developing 
GOP  strategies,  and  one  of  his  favorite  voca- 
tions Is  trying  to  analyze  and  outguess  that 
most  masterful  of  all  Hou.se  psvchologlsts- 
Ways  and  Means  Chairman  "Wilbur  Mills 
"Barber  usually  stays  about  a  step  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  us  in  figuring  out  what  the  chair- 
man is  really  up  to.  that's  no  small  accom- 
plishment," says  one  Wavs  and  Means  mem- 
ber. 

As  a  potential  Republican  leader  in  eco- 
nomic matters.  Mr.  Conable  has  worked  with, 
and  at  times  against,  ways  and  means  chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills.  Though  Mr,  Conable  has 
warmly  praised  two  of  Mr.  Mills'  recent  floor 
speeches,  their  relationship  at  times  has  been 
more  tempestuous. 

"Barber  just  doesn't  believe  the  sun  sets 
and  rises  on  the  chairman."  says  a  commit- 
tee ln.sider.  Mr.  Conable  has  clashed  with  the 
powerful  Arkansas  Democrat  In  private  com- 
mittee sessions.  Earlier  this  vear.  the  New 
York  Republican  reportedly  demanded  that 
Mr.  Mills  categorically  deny  that  a  minor  So- 
cial Security  bill  might  become  a  vehicle  for 
another  major  welfare  measure.   The   enig- 
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matlc  Mr.  Mills,  observers  recall,  didn't  ap- 
preciate   being   pinned   down   this   way. 

A  similar  forthrightness  comes  through  In 
the  Congresaman's  newsletters  to  constit- 
uents and  monthly  columns  for  newspapers 
In  his  district.  These  reports  describe  his 
own  activities,  of  course,  but  also  ventilate 
his  philosophy  about  government  and  peo- 
ple They  are  insightful,  occasionally  self- 
deprecating  and  rarely  marked  by  cliches. 

Thus,  talking  about  the  constant  rhetorical 
Jockeying  in  Congress,  he  recently  noted: 
"Like  the  lawyers  many  Congressmen  used  to 
be  in  private  life,  we  are  always  summing  up 
the  case  to  the  Jury  in  the  best  possible  light 
for  our  cause,  using  the  tricks  of  advocacy 
within  the  commonly  accepted  bounds  of  em- 
phasis, omission  and  argumentative  selec- 
tion." 

Naturally,  Watergate  has  been  a  prime 
topic  lately,  and  the  New  Yorker's  deep  con- 
cern is  quite  evident.  The  responsibility  must 
rest  with  President  Nixon,  Rep.  Conable  re- 
cently wrote,  since  he  "has  not  been  the  cap- 
tive of  his  staff,  but  has  deliberately  used 
them  to  insulate  him  from  personal  con- 
frontation with  detail."  Nor  is  Rep.  Conable 
sanguine  about  major  White  House  person- 
nel changes.  While  praising  the  appoint- 
ment of  former  Congressman  Melvln  Laird 
as  the  new  domestic  policy  chief,  Mr.  Conable 
was  less  pleased  with  the  selection  of  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Haig  as  White  House  chief  of 
staff.  "I  assume,"  he  wrote  pointedly,  "that 
General  Haig  is  a  fine  general,  a  fine  ad- 
ministrator and  a  temporary  replacement 
for  Mr.  Haldeman." 

DISCLOSES  PERSONAL  FINANCES 

A  man  of  some  means,  Mr.  Conable  is 
scrupulously  open  about  his  financial  af- 
fairs. He  recently  made  available  to  constit- 
uents an  accounting  of  all  his  official  ex- 
penditures, also  revealing  that  he  paid  $13,665 
in  federal  income  taxes  and  $4,539  in  state 
taxes  last  year.  He  refuses  to  accept  any 
speaking  fees  for  more  than  $150.  and  other 
than  from  the  Republican  Party  itself,  won't 
take  any  campaign  contribution  that  ex- 
ceeds $50.  Last  year,  he  raised  and  spent 
about  $20,000  while  rolling  up  almost  70'; 
of  the  vote  in  his  safe  Republican  district. 

Despite  accumulating  more  prestige  and 
power.  Mr.  Conable  shows  occasional  signs 
of  frustration,  and  a  few  acquaintances  even 
speculate   he   may   quit   Congress   soon. 

But  this  seems  very  unlikely,  for  he  plainly 
enjoys  being  the  Congressman  from  New 
York's  35th  District.  "I  have  a  constituency 
that  I  understand  and  understands  me,  and 
allows  me  to  interest  myself  in  government." 
he  says.  "In  the  House,  we  have  the  capacity 
and  time  to  look  at  Issues.  It's  a  much  more 
satisfying  place  than  the  Senate  If  you're  In- 
terested In  the  piitterns  of  legislation." 


ETHEL  PAYNE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiaday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ethel 
Payne  Ls  everjthing  th\t  a  good  journal- 
ist should  be.  She  is  tenacious,  aggres- 
sive, and  persistent.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, she  is  intelligent,  concerned, 
and  aware. 

After  20  years  of  covering  events  in 
Wa-shington.  D.C.,  for  Sengstacke  Publi- 
cations, Ethel  Payne  is  returning  to  Chi- 
cago. Although  she  has  received  a  much- 
de.-en'ed  promotion — to  the  position  of 
associate  editor  for  Sengstacke  Publica- 
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tions — Ethel's  departure  leaves  a  void 
that  will  never  be  filled. 

I  know  Government  officials  through- 
out this  city  will  miss  the  phone  call  from 
Ethel  Payne  that  we  all  learned  to  ex- 
pect as  soon  as  an  important  story  broke. 
I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  saying 
that  I  will  miss  her  presence  at  press 
conferences,  where  she  never  failed  to 
ask  the  one  question  that  brought  the 
whole  issue  into  focus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Washington  is  going  to 
miss  Ethel  Payne.  I  know  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber,  and  especially  the 
Members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  will  want  to  join  me  in  extend- 
ing an  open  invitation  to  Ethel  Payne 
to  "come  home"  as  often  as  she  can 
make  the  trip. 


July  11,  1973 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  MR.  LEONID  I. 
BREZHNEV 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Russian 
domination  of  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary, 
and  Poland  has  been  a  somxe  of  great 
concern  to  all  Americans  since  World 
War  II,  but  it  has  been  a  special  cause 
for  worry  for  those  Americans  wlio  have 
families  still  living   in  these  countries. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enter  an 
open  letter  written  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, Coordinating  Committee  of  Hun- 
garian Organizations,  and  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress  Inc.,  to  Secretary  General 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev: 

Open  Letter  to  Mr.  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 

Mr.  Secretary  :  The  terror  imposed  upon 
the  nations  of  East -Central  Europe  by  the 
ideology,  the  political  power  and  military 
might  of  Soviet  oppression  repudiates  and 
negates  almo.st  every  article  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

It  denies  that  men  are  born  free  and  equal 
in  dignity  and  ri!zht.s  and  that  all  should  act 
in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

It  denies  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and 
security  of  person. 

It  denies  the  principle  that  no  one  shall 
be  subjected  to  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrad- 
ing treatment. 

It  denies  that  no  person  shall  be  arbitrarily 
arrested,  detained   or  exiled. 

It  denies  that  all  are  equal  before  the  law 
and  entitled  to  its  equal  protection. 

It  denies  the  right  to  fair  and  public  hear- 
ings by  an  independent  and  impartial  tri- 
bunal. 

It  denies  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  and  religion. 

It  denies  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression. 

It  denies  the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful 
assembly. 

It  denies  that  the  individual  may  not  be 
held   in   slavery   or  servitude. 

It  denies  that  the  will  of  the  people  shall 
be  the  ba.sls  of  the  authority  of  government. 

That  these  human  rights  are  so  flagrantly 
repudiated  In  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Po- 
land and  even  In  your  own  country  Is  cause 
for  our  concern. 

1956  in  Hungary  and  Poland.  1968  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  1970  in  Poland  again 
have  shown   clearly  the  eternal   unquench- 


abllity  of  man's  desire  to  be  free,  whatever 
the  odds  against  success,  whatever  the  sacri- 
fice required. 

Americans  of  Polish,  Hungarian,  Czech  or 
Slovak  descent  will  never  recognize  the  So- 
viet domination  of  East-Central  Europe.  We 
cannot  condone  in  words  or  even  in  our 
minds  any  summit  meeting,  treaty  declara- 
tion or  tacit  understanding  which  promotes 
or  acknowledges  the  subjugation  of  our  sis- 
ters and  brothers. 

The  claim  of  the  nations  of  East-Central 
Europe  to  Independence  and  liberty  is  not 
based  on  sentiment  or  politics.  It  Is  deeply 
rooted  In  history,  in  culture  and  In  law. 
No  matter  what  sort  of  puppet  government 
they  may  maintain  we  do  not  mean  to  see 
that    claim    abandoned. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  ideological  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  East-Central  Europe  Is  blocked 
by  the  occupation  of  their  territory  by  the 
Red  Army,  by  the  unscrupulous  economic 
exploitation  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  the 
brutal  control  exerted  by  the  arms  of  the 
Soviet  Secret  Police.  Giving  testimony  to  the 
sincerity  of  your  stated  principles  of  non- 
interference In  Internal  affairs,  recognition 
of  the  right  of  every  state  to  sovereignty 
and  of  promotion  of  unbreakable  peace,  be- 
hooves you  to: 

Assure  the  right  to  emigrate  to  those  So- 
viet citizens,  residents  and  political  pris- 
oners who  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  find  a  new  life  In  their  chosen  land. 

Stop  the  economic  exploitation  of  the 
peoples  of  East-Central  Europe  and  cease  to 
use  the  products  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary and  Poland  to  support  the  spread  of 
Communist  doctrine  and  Soviet  influence 
throughout  the  World. 

Remove  all  Soviet  troops  from  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary  and  Poland. 

Guided  by  the  traditions,  convictions  and 
principles  expressed  above  we  call  upon 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  In  order  to  accom- 
plish your  own  stated  goal  of  "unbreakable 
peace  in  which  alone  is  possible  a  true  co- 
operation of  sovereign  European  States  with 
equal  rights,"  during  your  visit  with  our 
President  hasten  by  every  honorable  and 
reasonable  means  the  arrival  of  the  day  when 
the  men  and  women  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary  and  Poland  will  stand  again  free 
from  Soviet  military  and  ideological  domina- 
tion, in  liberty  and  Justice. 


RESOLUTION 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OP    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
during  the  congressional  recess,  the  city 
of  South  Portland,  Maine,  was  celebrat- 
ing its  75th  anniversary  as  a  municipal 
corporation.  The  week-long  celebrations 
were  many  and  varied,  ranging  from  pa- 
rades through  the  city's  streets  to  the 
dedication  of  the  city's  first  public  hous- 
ing facility —  high-rise  apartment  for  the 
elderly.  The  residents  of  South  Portland 
can  be  proud  of  their  city,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
South  Portland  City  Council  in  com- 
memoration of  this  historic  event: 
City  of  South  Portland,  Maine,  in  Council 

Whereas,  Cape  Elizabeth  was  divided  Into 
two  towns  on  March  15,  1895;   and 

Whereas,  the  northern  part  became  known 
as  South  Portland;  and 
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Whereas,  the  Inhabitants  of  Scuth  Port- 
land were  granted  a  city  charter  which  was 
officially  adopted  on  December  5.  1898;  and 

Whereas,  the  year  1973  marks  the  Seventy- 
Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  city  as  a  munici- 
pal corporation;  and 

Whereas,  these  seventy-five  years  have  seen 
tremendous  strides  taken  in  ail  facets  of  mu- 
nicipal government; 

Now  therefore,  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
South  Portland  does  hereby  resolve  that  the 
week  of  July  2  through  July  8,  1973  be  ob- 
served with  proper  and  fitting  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  occasion. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
McHENRY  COUNTY  FAIR 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  occa- 
sion which  deserves  special  recognition 
in  McHenrj-  County.  HI.,  is  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  McHenry  County  Fair 
being  celebrated  at  the  county  seat  of 
Woodstock — in  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict on  Saturday.  July  14.  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traditional  American 
County  Fair  with  its  combination  of  ex- 
emplary arts  and  crafts,  livestock  exhib- 
its, as  well  as  special  events  and  amuse- 
ments, is  unique  to  the  American  scene. 
It  is  an  institution  which  characterizes 
the  American  spirit  of  fellowship, 
achievement,  and  competition  and  which 
tends  to  hold  our  Nation  together. 

The  McHenry  County  Fair  which  was 
established  25  years  ago  provides  an  out- 
standing showcase  for  4-H  boys  and  girls 
to  exhibit  their  handiwork  and  their 
produce  and  to  compare  the  results  of 
their  efforts  with  one  another,  as  well  as 
with  their  counterparts  from  other  parts 
of  the  State  and  Nation.  This  county  fair 
actirity  fits  accurately  the  description  of 
"learning  by  doing" — and  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  substantial  benefits  which 
flow  from  the  discussions  of  4-H'ers  of 
their  individual  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  business  and  indus- 
trial communities  have  joined  with  the 
farmers  of  McHenry  County  in  develop- 
ing the  McHenry  County  Fair  as  one  in 
which  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  may 
participate  and  benefit.  This  year,  busi- 
ness and  farm  leaders  will  direct  hun- 
dreds of  volunteers  whose  individual  ef- 
forts and  active  participation  will  make 
the  25th  McHenry  County  Fair  the  great- 
est in  the  county's  history.  Consistent 
wth  the  aims  of  the  board,  the  fair  pro- 
vides a  forum  for  the  people  to  exhibit 
and  compare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  McHenry  County  Fair 
highlights  American  traditions,  customs, 
and  accomplishments.  Present  day  in- 
terests are  joined  with  a  respect  for  the 
past.  One  indication  of  this  principle  is 
the  new  department  established  at  this 
year's  fair  featuring  antique  furniture 
and  furnishings,  most  of  which  will  be 
associated  with  an  earlier  period  in  Mc- 
Henry County's  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  to  support  legislation  which 
provided  a  State  financial  support  for 
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county  fair  improvements.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  that  this  legislative  program 
has  brought  to  fruition  a  wholesome  and 
useful  event  such  as  the  McHenr>'  Coimty 
Fair  provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  particularly  ap- 
propriate on  this  25th  anniversary  of  the 
McHeniT  Coimty  Fair  to  salute  the  past 
presidents  of  the  McHenry  Coimty  Fair 
Association.  I  recall  such  past  presidents 
as  Elinar  Bakkom,  Mark  Hansen,  Henr5- 
Marlowe,  Lyle  Paulsen,  Loren  Massey. 
Carl  Bault,  and  Donald  Hansen,  and  the 
present  president.  Chuck  Weingart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  carrj-  with 
me  to  the  25th  anniversary  banquet  the 
greetings  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  shall  extend  to  all  who  are  present 
Saturday  evening  in  Woodstock  and  to 
all  of  the  citizens  of  McHenry  County 
congratulations  and  the  good  wishes  of 
all  of  us  who  are  assembled  here. 


COTTON,  INC. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  rise, 
as  I  did  just  3  weeks  ago.  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  call  for  an  end  to  all  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  for  Cotton,  Inc.,  a 
quasi-public  organization  ostensibly  in 
the  business  of  cotton  promotion  and 
research. 

On  June  lo.  the  House  accepted  this 
amendment  to  the  1974  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations bill  by  the  overv.helming 
margin  of  234-125.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  repeat  the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment so  that  we  can  forget  this  out- 
ra;:eous  giveway  of  taxpayers'  money  for 
at  least  4  more  years. 

Tlie  sordid  financial  history  of  Cotton, 
Inc.  reveals  a  gross  misuse  and  abuse 
of  taxpayer  moneys.  Let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  of  some  of  the  worst  ploys 
practiced  by  Cotton.  Inc. 

For  1971  and  1972,  the  budget  for  Cot- 
ton, Inc.  was  $20  million  a  year.  Half 
of  this  sum  came  from  private  cotton 
producers,  based  on  a  dollar-a-bale 
checkoff.  The  other  $10  miUion  came 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Rather  than  spend  all  this  money. 
Cotton.  Inc..  put  between  $12  and  S15 
million  into  a  reserve  fund  and  spent 
mostly  Government  subsidy  funds. 

In  1972.  Cotton.  Inc..  budgeted  an  as- 
tronomical SI. 278. 000  for  the  move  into, 
and  renovation  of,  new  offices  in  New 
York  City  and  Raleigh,  N.C.  The  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Agriculture,  who  has  the  power 
to  disapprove  specific  projects  of  Cotton. 
Inc..  declared  this  figure  amounted  to  an 
"injudicious  use  of  funds  by  a  quasi-pub- 
lic organization  that  is  heavily  depend- 
ent on  tax  revenues  and  on  backing  of 
cotton  farmers." 

Subsequently.  Cotton.  Inc.  v.-as  told  it 
could  spend  $800,000  on  the.se  moves,  but 
that  it  had  to  cut  excessive  moving  and 
renovation  expenses.  Contrary  to  the 
Secretary's  orders.  Cotton.  Inc..  went 
ahead  and  spent  the  entire  original 
budget  of  $1,278,000.  It  made  up  the  dif- 
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ference  of  $478,000  by  drawing  on  its  re- 
serves of  unspent  funds  from  private  pro- 
ducers. 

Included  in  this  exorbitant  expendi- 
ture was  $25,000  for  a  private  elevator 
between  three  floors  in  the  New  York 
office;  $160,000  for  the  purchase  of  tele- 
phone equipment:  $96,000  for  cabinetry 
and  woodwork:  S125.000  for  floor,  wall, 
and  window  co'.erings — which  sounds 
expensive  for  cotton  drapc.^— and  S7.200 
for  granite  in  the  reception  room. 

Three  weeks  ago.  du:-ing  the  debate  on 
the  agriculture  appropriations  ti'.!.  I  de- 
fied the  executives  of  Cotton.  Inc.,  to  ex- 
plain to  me  why  these  extravagr.nt  bau- 
bles were  indispensable  lo  cotton  promo- 
tion and  research.  I  am  still  waiting  for 
their  answer. 

Salaries  paid  to  the  top  executives  of 
Cotton.  Inc..  are  exce.S'-i\e  and  inju.n- 
cious.  The  firm's  president  receives  $100.- 
000  a  year,  about  twice  the  salary  paid 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Six  other 
executives  receive  salaries  ranging  be- 
tween $44,000  and  $35,000. 

Even  without  its  extravagant  spending 
and  excessive  salaries.  Cotton.  Inc..  would 
earn  the  rating  of  a  first-clrss  Federal 
boondoggle  based  on  its  sorry  perform- 
ance alone.  As  far  as  cotton  promotion  is 
concerned.  Cotton.  In...  h.v-  beer  a  flop. 
In  1970.  when  Cotton.  Inc..  began  its  op- 
erations, domestic  cotton  consumption 
was  8.1  million  bales.  Two  years  later, 
domestic  consumption  had  fallen  to  7  8 
million  bales,  our  lowest  level  since  1948. 
The  irony  is  that  cotton  is  becoming  a 
commodity  demand  and  this  demand  is 
driving  its  price  up.  Higher  prices  force 
manufacturers  to  use  more  synthetic 
fibers  in  place  of  cotton  to  save  money. 
And  from  here  on,  you  can  see  the  vici- 
ous cycle. 

Textile  mills  in  my  district  complain 
that  they  cannot  buy  enough  high-grade 
cotton.  They  cite  heavy  buying  by  the 
Japanese.  I  am  not  carping  against  the 
Japanese,  because  they  order  well  in  ad- 
vance, and  everj'one  knows  we  have  done 
enough  damage  to  them  latelv  with  the 
soybean  embargo.  My  point  i*  that  there 
is  more  demand  for  cotton  than  there  is 
supply:  but,  de-spite  this  and  the  over- 
rated activities  of  the  cotton  lobby's 
oversubsidized  promotion  outfit,  domes- 
tic consumption  of  cotton  is  in  a  tailspin. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Cotton.  Inc.'s  poor 
performance,  it.s  lack  of  e^ective- 
ne.<:s,  its  exorbitant  spending  practices, 
and  its  willingness  to  violate  or  ignore 
legitimate  government  directives  con- 
ceiTiing  these  practices  are  a  sum  of  fail- 
ures that  add  up  to  a  demand  for  an  im- 
mediate end  to  all  Federal  funding  for 
this  outfit. 

Of  the  "big  six"  commodity  crops, 
cotton  is  the  only  one  that  receives  Fed- 
eral money  for  nromotion  and  research. 
For  com.  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  funds 
for  the.se  purposes  come  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  I  cannot  understand  whv  cot- 
ton alone  receives  such  favored  treat- 
ment. 

Further,  Federal  subsidies  for  this  cot- 
ton boondoggle  are  intolerable  While 
many  worthwhile  human  resource  pro- 
grams are  being  slashed  and  abolished 
with  reckless  abandon.  I  cannot  justify 
throwing  any  more  Federal  seed  money 
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into  this  cotton  gin.  Cotton  producers 
and  consumers  are  not  receiving  a 
thread  in  return. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support 
my  amendment  and  end  this  wasteful, 
arrogant  scandal  once  and  for  all. 


THIRD  REPORT  ON  THE  93D 
CONGRESS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  each 
family  in  my  district  a  regular  newsletter 
to  keep  my  constituents  informed  of  my 
work  as  their  Representative  in  Congress. 
I  insert  the  text  of  my  tliird  report  on  the 
93d  Congress  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

De.ir  Friend  and  Constituent:  I  feel  hon- 
ored to  have  been  cho.sen  by  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Chairman  Thomas  Morgan  to 
head  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Narcotics  Control. 

As  Chairman  of  thl.s  official  House  Sub- 
committee. I  intend  to  vigorously  pursue  a 
tough  course  of  action  to  curb  the  Illicit  flow 
of  narcotics  to  our  shores  from  foreign  na- 
tlon>.  particularly  those  from  the  Golden 
Trian^'le  of  Asia  and  from  various  parts  of 
South  and  Ce;Ural  America.  My  deep  concern 
over  the  dangerous  and  deadly  results  this 
mternational  traffic  spawns  In  the  form  of 
heroin  addiction  and  related  street  crimes 
here  at  home  is  Intensified  by  the  fact  that 
the  Administration  currently  has  made  only 
a  minimal  commitment  to  eradicating  this 
world-wide  scourge. 

My  Subcommittee  will  seek  to  increase  the 
deployment  abroad  of  trained  narcotics 
age.it.>  t')  wuch-dof?  and  crack-down  on  un- 
scrupulous druc  traffickers  and  their  ports  of 
traiisit.  We  also  will  investigate  and  monitor 
natioT'.s  receiving  our  foreign  aid  funds  to 
determine  If  their  officials  are  cooperating 
fully  in  etforts  to  halt  the  productloii  and 
influx  of  drugs.  Those  nations  which  do  not 
implement  positive  curbs  on  the  Illegal  drug 
trafTi'-  will  be  cut  off  from  all  U.S.  aid  funds. 

As  a  first  step.  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
you  that  my  amendment  to  Increase  funding 
for  enforcement  operations  by  our  agents,  in 
concert  with  foreign  government  ofllclals.  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  This  action  will  be  a  valuable 
assist  'o  our  plans  to  implement  a  rigid 
system  of  reporting  that  will  track  investiga- 
tion advances,  or  lack  of  progress. 

The  drug  menace  In  America  is  at  the  flood 
level  To  reverse  this  tide,  we  must  make  a 
totp.l  commitment  to  wiping  out  the  sources 
of  supply — our  nation's  well  being  Is  at  stake. 

VETERANS    BENEFITS 

Education  and  training  are  the  keys  that 
open  up  job  opportunities  for  our  veterans. 
espe'.'i.iUy  those  who  lack  es.sential  and  spe- 
cific skills.  However,  family  and  financial  re- 
sponsibilities often  force  many  veterans  to 
forego  the  available  benefits  upon  discharge 
and  the  eight-year  time  limit  soon  lapses. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation.  H  R.  8627.  to 
eliminate  the  time  barrier  under  which  vet- 
erans must  use  their  educational  benefits. 
In  particular,  this  would  enable  our  Vietnam 
veterans  to  utilize  GI  benefits  without  a  time 
limitation. 

PROHIBITED    KNIFE    ACT 

How  many  more  senseless  deaths  by  stab- 
bing do  we  have  to  endure  before  the  federal 
government  acts  to  ban  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  switchblade,  gravity,  and 
folding  knives? 
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During  the  last  four  years.  I  have  been 
pressing  legislation  in  the  Congress  to  effect 
such  a  ban  at  the  federal  level — a  ban  that 
would  remove  these  knives  from  circvilation 
for  they  have  no  purpose,  or  use.  other  than 
to  threaten  and  kill.  Make  no  mistake,  we 
are  not  talking  of  knives  used  by  the  sports- 
man or  fisherman  but  of  those  murderous 
weapons  used  to  perpetuate  acts  of  violence 
on  innocent  people. 

My  Prohibited  Knife  Act  now  has  gained 
substantial  backing  in  the  House  and  I  am 
encouraged  that  we  finally  will  see  the  wis- 
dom of  speedy  enactment.  I  would  welcome 
your  letters  of  support  in  this  matter,  as  I 
believe  strongly  that  these  tools  of  crime 
must  be  banned. 

CAMP    SAFETY    ACT 

This  is  the  season  for  summer  camps  and 
while  the  majority  of  such  youth  recreation 
facilities  maintain  excellent  safety  standards, 
there  are  some  well  below  the  acceptable 
level.  Each  summer,  there  are  reports  of  need- 
less tragedies  at  children's  camps.  But,  in 
most  instances,  these  mishaps  could  have 
been  averted. 

The  Youth  Camp  Safely  .Act.  which  I  have 
introduced  to  provide  federal  grants  up  to 
80  percent  of  necessary  improvement  expend- 
itures, would  establish  minimum  federal 
safety  standaTds  and  provide  for  on-site  in- 
spections and  penalties  for  violations  of 
safety  requirements. 

Parents  sliould  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  security  of  their  cliildrcn  away  at  camp 
for  a  simimer  of  fun  and  rewarding  experi- 
ences. Their  lives  and  their  future  are  tori 
precious. 

LONG    ISLAND    RAILROAD 

To  prevent  future  Long  Island  Railroad 
strikes  and  disruption  of  commuter  service 
and  to.  once  and  for  all,  place  the  respon- 
sibility where  it  rightfully  belongs — with  the 
state.-  T  have  Introduced  legislation  HR8611. 
to  exempt  the  LIRR  from  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Act. 

In  the  past,  whenever  there  has  been  a 
LIRR  labor-management  dispute,  the  New 
York  Legislature  ha.s  pa.ssed  the  btick  to  the 
federal  railway  act  Washington  then  steps 
In  and  declares  a  cooling-off  period  to  get 
the  line  running  again.  This  procedure  is 
nonsense. 

The  LIRR  is  an  Intra-state  commuter  car- 
rier and  a  strike  by  its  workers  is  not  deemed 
to  be  a  national  emergency.  These  disputes 
should  be  dealt  with  and  resolved  by  the 
state.  Long  Island's  tons  of  thousands  of 
commuters  and  consumers,  who  depend  on 
the  LIRR.  cannot  bear  the  hardship  of  an- 
other strike  like  the  one  that  crippled  the 
line  for  .seven  weeks  last  winter. 

I  am  working  for  prompt  passage  of  my  bill, 
for  the  LIRR  must  continue  to  function 
without  further  interruption. 

THOSE    STILL    MISSING 

To  determine  new  ways  we  may  ulti- 
mately obtain  a  complete  accounting  of  our 
American  servicemen  who  were  lost  In  ac- 
tion or  simply  disappeared  withotit  a  trace 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  held  an  ad  hoc  hearing 
In  NYC  to  open  up  dialogue  between  MIA 
families  and  government  officials.  A  wealth 
of  pertinent  data  and  Insight  into  the  prob- 
lem was  gathered  and  I  subsequently  pre- 
sented this  testimony  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  use  in  their  ongoing 
efforts  to  find  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  fate  of  these  men. 

I  also  Intend  to  continue  probing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  South  Vietnam  government  in 
their  refusal  to  disclose  the  status  of  the 
thousands  of  prisoners  they  still  hold  an 
abuse  that  is  obstructing  final  peace 
throughout  Indochina. 

TIME    TO    APPLY 

I  now  am  accepting  applications  from  In- 
terested young  men  of  the  6th  Congressional 
District    who   wish    to    be   considered    for    a 
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June,  1974,  nomination  to  one  of  the  mili- 
tary service  academies^Army,  Navy,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Air  Force.  Further  infor- 
mation on  requirements  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  my  District  Office,  156A  Main  St., 
Port  Washington,  NY.  U050;  (516)767-4343 
or  (212)423-1050. 


MORE  ENGINEERS  NEEDED 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  facing  an  unprecedented 
challenge.  We  constitute  6  percent  of  the 
worlds  population  but  consume  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  world's  to- 
tal energy  production.  As  a  result,  we 
have  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
foreign  energy  sources  of  gas,  oil.  and 
certain  metals.  The  only  foreseeable 
solution  in  the  immediate  future  is  to  in- 
crease oil  and  gas  exploration  and  in- 
crease coal,  oil  shale,  oil  sand,  and  ura- 
nium mining.  It  is,  moreover,  critically 
important  that  these  efforts  be  under- 
taken through  innovative  methods  cal- 
culated to  protect  our  environmental 
quality.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  93d 
Congress  to  meet  this  challenge  head  on 
by  initiating  steps  to  remedy  the  problem. 

Toward  that  end,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  I  have  developed 
from  research  provided  by  Dr.  D.  M. 
Bass  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
Federal  scholarships  in  the  undergrad- 
uate educational  fields  of  mining  engi- 
neering, petroleum  engineering,  and  ex- 
tractive metallurgical  engineering.  Based 
on  projections  of  the  Engineering  Coun- 
cil, the  U.S.  yearly  requirements  are  ap- 
proximately 400  mining  engineers,  500 
petroleum  engineers,  and  200  extractive 
metallurgical  engineers.  At  the  present 
lime,  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  are  graduating  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  required  number.  In 
order  to  meet  this  pressing  need,  my  bill 
contains  features  that  will  redirect  the 
educational  process  toward  alleviating 
the  anticipated  deficiencies  in  these  par- 
ticular areas  by  supplying  the  stimulus 
for  able  young  men  and  women  who 
might  otherwise  be  attracted  to  other 
fields. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  each  year  award 
200  scholarships  in  the  field  of  mining 
engineering,  250  scholarships  in  the  field 
of  petroleum  engineering,  and  100  schol- 
arships in  the  field  of  extractive  metal- 
lurgical engineering.  During  the  month 
of  October  of  each  year  the  Commis- 
.sioner  would  conduct  an  objective  test  of 
the  aptitude  and  abilities  of  all  eligible 
applicants.  By  February  of  the  following 
year  he  would  select  and  notify  qualified 
candidates.  The  scholarships  must  be 
nationally  allocated  by  a  formula  that 
provides  equal  representation  for  the  50 
States  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
each  State.  However,  at  least  one  schol- 
arship in  each  of  the  three  fields  would 
have  to  be  awarded  to  a  resident  of  each 
State. 
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The  bill  provides  that  these  scholar- 
ships be  for  4  years  of  study  in  an  ac- 
credited program  of  mining  engineering, 
petroleum  engineering,  or  extractive 
metallurgical  engineering  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  selected  by  the 
student.  The  assurance  of  a  4-year  schol- 
arship will  help  universities  plan  the  fu- 
ture of  engineering  degree  programs. 
The  need  for  such  assurances  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
3  years  several  major  universities  have 
discontinued  petroleimi  engineering  pro- 
grams when  forced  to  choose  educational 
priorities. 

To  further  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  a  career  in  energy  engineering,  the 
bill  would  direct  the  Commissioner  to 
pay  each  institution  an  amount  equal  to 
the  regularly  scheduled  tuition  and  fees 
charged  to  others.  Finally,  a  person 
awarded  a  scholarship  would  not  become 
ineligible  to  participate  in  any  other  stu- 
dent assistance,  award,  or  athletic  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  fully  stress  the 
importance  of  this  legislation.  In  a  re- 
cent statement,  the  President  outlined 
his  plan  to  combat  the  energy  shortage. 
By  Executive  order  he  has  created  an 
Energy  Policy  Office  headed  by  former 
Gov.  John  A.  Love  of  Colorado.  This  of- 
fice has  been  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  identifying  major  problems, 
reviewing  alternatives,  and  making  pol- 
icy recommendations  for  concerned  gov- 
ei'nmental  agencies.  He  has  asked  lor  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  whose 
duty  would  be  to  assure  that  future  de- 
mands for  water,  timber,  minerals  and 
energy  resources  are  met  without  sacri- 
ficing our  environment.  Further,  he  has 
a.sked  for  an  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  a  new  agency 
that  would  bring  together  and  direct  re- 
search and  development  programs  on  all 
forms  of  energy.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1975  the  President  has  proposed  funding 
for  research  and  development  in  the 
amount  of  $10  billion  over  5  years. 

Whether  all  of  the  President's  requests 
are  realized  and  to  the  extent  he  pro- 
poses is  a  matter  for  future  debate.  I 
suggest,  however,  that  the  success  of  any 
new  plan  to  cure  our  energy  ills  depends 
entirely  on  the  amount  and  quality  of 
minds  we  bring  to  bear  on  this  problem. 
In  10  short  years  the  United  States  was 
able  to  muster  the  energy  and  expertise 
needed  to  put  a  man  on  the  Moon.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  same  kind  of  ef- 
fort will  enable  us  to  meet  this  new 
challenge. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
take  tliis  matter  up  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 


SUBSCRIPTION    COMMUTER    SERV- 
ICE IN  LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  increased 
transportation    mobility    with    reduced 
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transportation-related  pollution  are 
common  and  not  inconsistent  goals.  And 
bilhons  of  dollars  of  capital  investment 
are  not  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these  goals.  Our  currently  available 
modes  of  surface  transit  can.  if  used  in 
imaginative  ways,  make  a  considerable 
dent  in  the  problems  of  congested  traffic 
and  pollution. 

Today  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  one  isolated  but  worthy- 
effort  at  solving  these  problems  in  the 
home  of  smog — Los  Angeles.  The  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.  and  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Rapid  Transit  District  have  joined 
forces  to  provide  commuter  bus  service 
to  Atlantic  Richfield  employees  working 
in  downtown  Los  Angeles.  The  company 
will  subsidize  the  operating  costs  of  the 
sei-vice,  making  Atlantic  Richfield  the 
first  large  corporation  in  the  area  to 
do  so. 

The  Commuter  Subscription  Service 
will  be  opened  to  other  employees  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield  building 
as  well.  If  this  policy  were  copied  by 
every  major  corporate  employer  in  our 
15  largest  cities  around  the  countr>-,  it 
would  take  us  a  long  way  down  the  road 
toward  solving  the  interrelated  problems 
of  traffic  congestion,  pollution,  and  the 
fuel  shortage.  I  am  sure  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  want  to  watch  this 
experiment  very  closely. 


NEW  CLUB   HOUSE   FOR   FLUSHING 
BOYS  CLUB 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


OF    NEW    VORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fine  progress  made  by  the 
Flushing  Boys  Club.  Years  of  effort  have 
finally  resulted  in  the  opening  of  a  new 
clubhouse  for  the  boys  of  Flushing. 

The  club  has  a  dramatic  history  of 
growth.  Started  in  1957  as  a  1-day-a- 
week  venture  operating  in  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  building,  the  club  ex- 
panded to  new  quarters  at  St.  Michael's 
Church  where  the  club  was  in  session 
three  afternoons  every  week.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  using  the  club  increased,  and 
the  club  headquarters  has  been  moved 
many  times  to  accommodate  the  rapid 
growth.  The  last  facility  the  club  used 
was  at  the  American  Red  Cross  where 
400  boys  played,  studied,  and  found 
friends  to  talk  to  in  only  three  small 
rooms  and  an  office. 

Last  April,  the  Flushing  Boys  Club 
moved  into  a  beautiful  new  clubhouse. 
This  "home  away  from  home"  for  the 
boys  of  Flushing  now  can  open  its  doors 
to  every  individual  who  wants  to  join. 
There  was  a  real  need  for  this  new.  mod- 
ern facility,  and  it  stands  as  a  tribute 
to  all  the  friends  of  the  Boys  Club.  The 
new  building  can  accommodate  800  to 
1,000  boys,  but  the  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  closing  of  many 
after-school  facilities  shows  the  need  for 
a  large  facility.  In  the  words  of  Franklin 
F.  Regan.  Jr..  president  of  the  Flushing 
Chriinber  of  Commerce — 
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without  water,  plants  would  die.  Without 
motivation  and  guidance,  our  minds  v.-ould 
die.  The  Flushing  Boys  Club  is  an  elixir  of 
nourishment  for  our  youth. 


VI  SMITH— AN  OUTSTANDING  LADY 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  HINSHAW 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  mention  the  name  and 
professional  accomplishments  of  Vi 
Smith,  an  outstanding  lady  journalist. 
Let  me  explain  the  reasons  why. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  professional 
journalistic  society,  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  organization  serving  the  field  of 
journalism  with  members  in  every 
branch  of  the  profession.  Through  the 
years,  it  has  strongly  supported  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  has  consistently 
fought  efforts  to  diminish  the  effective- 
ness of  the  newsman  in  keeping  the 
public  informed. 

Long  strictly  a  men's  society.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  opened  its  rolls  to  women  in 
1969  in  acknowledgement  of  the  growing 
role  played  by  women  in  today's  jour- 
nalism. I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
Orange  County.  Calif.,  chapter  of  SDX 
quickly  followed  the  lead  of  the  national 
convention  and.  at  its  next  initiation 
ceremony,  inducted  two  women  members 
into  its  professional  ranks. 

One  of  those  two.  Vi  Smith  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  ali-eady  had  mide  a  place 
for  herself  with  journalism  firsts  dating 
back  to  1944  when  she  became  the  first 
woman  newswriter  on  the  staff  of  radio 
station  WCAU  in  Philadelphia.  More  re- 
cently, she  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Orange  County  Press  Club,  president 
of  the  Orange  County  chapter  of  Cali- 
fornia Press  Women  and.  in  1972.  be- 
came the  first  woman  director  of  the 
Orange  County  SDX  chapter's  board  of 
directors. 

This  year,  I  am  happy  to  announce. 
Mrs.  Smith  has  become  the  first  woman 
president  of  the  county's  SDX  chapter, 
marking  another  step  forward  for  a 
county  which,  by  reputation  at  l^ast.  is 
supposedly  so  conservative.  In  that  same 
vein,  I  should  also  mention  that  the 
Oranse  County  Press  Club  had  a  womin 
president  as  far  back  a-  1955.  lona  before 
the  rhetoric  of  somen's  liberatic".  had 
swept  the  Nation.  I  also  should  mention 
that  Mrs.  Smith  served  as  treasurer  of 
the  Press  Club  in  1962.  1963  and  1P64. 
and,  during  1963.  was  treasurer  when 
her  husband.  Don  Smith,  also  of  the 
Times,  was  club  secretarv.  an  intftestins 
switch  in  the  usual  male-femalp  roles 
within  organizations  of  this  type. 

Althour^h  Mrs.  Smith  ignores  the  usual 
line  of  women's  liberation  groups,  she 
hr.s  quietly  gone  about  inipi-oving  the 
role  of  women  in  journalism  for  many 
years  in  quieter,  but  perh.'=.p.=:  more  posi- 
tive ways.  Under  her  guidance,  the 
Orange  County  Press  Club  increased  its 
membership,  its  position  in  the  com- 
munity and  its  treasury,  expanded  its 
scholar-^hiij  program  for  deserving  young 
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students  of  both  sexes  and  all  colors,  and 
launched  the  first  Walt  Disney  Memorial 
birthday  party  at  Disneyland  for  dis- 
advantaged youngsters,  many  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  never  had  the 
chance  to  visit  that  famous  amusement 
park.  She  also  was  a  charter  adviser  for 
the  Nation's  first  coeducational  Explorer 
Scout  post — in  journalism  and  in  Orange 
County,  of  course.  For  many  years,  she 
has  been  a  key  figure  in  the  Press  Club's 
scholarship  program  serving  either  as 
chairman  or  cochairman  with  her 
husband. 

It  is  women  such  as  this.  who.  after  all 
of  the  rhetoric  is  gone  and  the  chau- 
vinists on  both  sides  have  subsided,  can 
truly  be  praised  for  having  struck  a  blow 
for  equality  in  a  profession  that  many 
have  said  is  too  dominated  by  men. 


SENATOR      KENNEDY      ADDRESSES 
SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA  CELEBRATION 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    AL.AB.AMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  annual  Audie  Murphy  Award  for 
patriotism  was  presented  to  Gov.  George 
C.  Wallace  of  Alabama  at  the  Spirit  of 
America  Festival  in  Decatur.  July  4. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress to  an  assembly  of  more  than  10.000 
people  who  had  gathered  to  acknowl- 
edge and  remember  the  attributes  which 
have  made  the  United  States  the  greatest 
Nation  in  history. 

Senator  Kennedy's  remarks  have  re- 
ceived wide  attention  in  Alabama  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  Because  of  the 
interest  in  hi«  comments.  I  would  like  to 
share  the  complete  text  of  his  remarks 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  text  follows; 
Address  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  at 

THE  .SPirtiT  OF  America  Festival — Decatur. 

AiA    Jii.Y  4.  1973 

All  of  you  know  Gnvernor  Wallace  and  I 
have  different  opL.lor.s  o:i  some  important  is- 
sues And  there  are  mary.  m  the  Democratic 
party  and  across  this  country,  who  disagree 
with  both  of  us  But  v.e  have  on"  thing  In 
common  We  don't  corrupt — we  don't  ma- 
lign— we  don't  abuse — the  trust  which  the 
people  have  given  us  We  don't  compile  lists 
of  enemle.i  whose  careers  and  lives  are  to  be 
shattered  because  of  their  disagreement.  W'e 
don't  use  the  tactics  of  a  criminal  or  the 
power  of  the  law.  to  silence  those  whose  idea.s 
or  politics  are  different  than  our  own.  For 
if  there  Is  one  thing  George  Wallace  stands 
for.  It  Is  the  right  of  every  American  to  speak 
his  mind  and  be  heard — fearlessly  and  In  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that 
I  come  here  today.  For  that  is  the  true  spirit 
of  America. 

George  Wallace  almost  lost  his  life — he 
sits  before  you  In  a  wheelchair  today — be- 
cause of  his  belief  in  that  spirit.  Two  of  my 
brothers  have  been  killed  because  they  shared 
that  belief  And  I  don't  believe  that  either 
Governor  Wallace  or  I — the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  the  people  of  Alabama — are  go- 
ing to  give  up  that  right  to  anyone— however 
great  his  po'.ver  and  however  high  his  office. 

For  the  Fourth  of  July  does  not  commemo- 
rate some  great  national  triumph.  It  marks 
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the  willingness  of  men  to  risk  their  lives, 
their  homes,  their  fortunes  in  a  dangerous 
and  uncertain  struggle  against  the  mightiest 
power  en  earth.  Even  as  we  honor  their 
courage,  let  us  also  recall  their  les.son:  That 
freedom  Is  not  a  gift  but  an  achievement — 
that  freedom  Is  not  an  inheritance  but  that 
each  generation  must  prove  itself  worthy  of 
freedom — that  the  God  who  created  all  men 
equal  aUso  assigned  to  each  of  His  creations 
the  responsibility  for  protecting  that  equal- 
ity. 

Our  Democracy  has  been  formed  on  two 
great  principles.  The  first  was  set  forth  by 
Cnarles  Pinckniy  of  South  Carolina  during 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  It  was  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  treatment.  It  was — he 
said — to  pre.-,er\e  "the  equality  of  condition 
whicli  so  eminently  dlstlnguislies  us." 

Thl3  was  to  be  a  land  whose  blessings 
would  be  open  equally  to  all — where  no  man 
would  be  stripped  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
tj  benefit  anotlier — and  that  great  principle 
Is  now  under  attack. 

Let  facts  be  subx-nitted  to  a  candid  nation. 

They  have  imposed  a  heavy  burden  of  tax- 
ation upan  every  working  man  and  woman — 
permitting  a  wealthy  few  to  withhold  their 
fair  contribution  to  the  costs  of  the  nation. 
Our  ancestors  took  up  arms  against  unjust 
ta.xation.  Now  our  own  government  denies 
us  that  which  fney  battled  to  secure. 

That  is  not  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.  And  it  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  people  cf  Alabama. 

They  have  for.-ed  up  in  this  nation  policies 
which  mock  the  hopes  and  fair  expectation 
of  all  who  labor. 

High  interest  rates,  for  example,  do  not 
damage  the  banks  which  collect  them  nor 
distvu-b  the  wealthy  who  deduct  them.  But 
they  damare  every  consumer  who  must  make 
higher  payments  for  his  house  -his  car — and 
his  television  set.  They  can  cripple  the  small 
businessman  or  farmer  who  must  borrow  to 
finance   his   operation   cr  equipment. 

That  w:ll  not  b?  a"cepted  bv  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  .And  it  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  people  of  Alabama. 

Net  content  with  the  depredations  nf  un- 
just tax°s  and  hl£;h  interest,  they  are  respon- 
sible for  an  inflation  which — penny  by 
penny- -dav  bv  day — lowers  the  earnings  and 
.':avin<:s.  the  pensions  and  insurance,  of  the 
great  majority,  even  v.-hile  profits  soar. 

That  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  people  of 
Massachu.setts  And  It  will  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  people  of  Alabama. 

They  have  ignored  the  principles  of 
democracy  in  order  to  grant  the  claims,  or 
increa.se  the  wealth,  of  a  favored  few.  but 
thev  have  denied  the  Just  and  simple  claims 
of  the  poor  and  sick  and  old. 

TTiat  does  not  meet  the  standards  of  Mas- 
sachusetts And  It  does  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  .Alabama. 

TTiey  have  so  derraded  the  eminence  of 
America  In  the  community  of  the  world 
that  the  dollar  itself  is  now  dependent  upon 
the  goodwill  or  whim  of  those  nations  which 
tinder  Frankhn  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Tru- 
man— we  conquered  and  helned  to  rebuild. 

I  can  a.ssure  vou  that  will  be  changed  by 
the  people  of  Ma.ssachuRett.s.  And  it  will  be 
changed  by  the  people  of  Alabama. 

They  have  failed  to  ensure  black  Ameri- 
cans that  equal  acce.s.s  to  education  and 
Jobs — to  all  the  opportunities  of  our  so- 
ciety—which Is  their  birthright  as  Ameri- 
cans I  do  not  come  to  lecture  you  about 
that  r.tclal  injustice  which  has  proven  to  be 
as  derply  embedded  and  resistant  In  the 
cities  of  the  North  as  in  the  counties  of 
the  .South.  Indeed,  southerners  know — even 
better  than  others — of  the  need  fo:-  leadership 
to  free  all  men- -white  and  black — from  hat- 
red, and  the  consef|uences  of  hatred.  We  are 
no  more  entitled  to  oppress  a  man  for  his 
color,  than  to  shoot  a  man  for  his  beliefs. 

Not  In  Massachu.setts.  Not  In  Alabama.  Not 
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in  Dallas.  Texas,  or  in  Laurel.  Maryland,  or 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  or  In  Los  Angeles. 
California,  or  in  any  state  or  county  of  this 
free,  great  and  restless  land. 

They  have  also  violated  that  principle 
which  Is  the  heart  of  the  great  Declaration 
itself:  It  is  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  is  government  which  Is  to  be 
freely  cliosen  after  honorable  debate;  its 
powers  confined  by  the  laws;  its  leaders 
subjects  of  the  constitution. 

That  Is  the  creed  of  democracy.  And  they 
have  transgressed,  ignored  and  trampled  up- 
on that  creed — in  Alabama  as  well  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

This  Administration — masquerading  as 
conservatives — has  taken  this  most  radical 
step  towards  dismembering  the  spirit  of  cur 
revolution  and  the  protections  of  the  con- 
stitution. They  administer  the  nation's  busi- 
ness through  men,  hidden  In  the  White 
House — men  responsible  neither  to  Congress 
nor  the  public — men  who  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  account  for  their  actions  or  even 
to  disclose  them.  They  have  transformed  pub- 
lic institutions  into  instruments  of  intimida- 
tion and  control — tvirning  to  their  own  bene- 
fit, not  only  agencies  of  intelligence  and  law 
enforcement,  but  an  immense  mecliani.sm  of 
economic  sanction  and  reward. 

They  have  usr.rped  and  abused  power  which 
belongs  to  the  Congress,  to  the  states,  to  the 
sovereign  people — and,  indeed,  have  assumed 
power  which  the  constitution  refuses  to  any 
man— or  to  any  body  of  men. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago 
Thomas  Jefferson  warned  tis  to  striclly  en- 
force the  restraints  on  the  Executive.  He  pre- 
dicted that  an  Executive  which  was  permitted 
to  exceed  Its  powers  would  silence  and  punish 
all  those  "who  .  .  .  may  be  obnoxious  to  the 
views  of  the  President — or  marked  by  the 
suspicions  of  the  President — or  thouifh  dan- 
gerous to  his  elections  or  other  interests.  ' 

And  he  instructed  us  that  "In  questions  of 
power  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  In 
man.  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by 
the  claims  of  the  constitution." 

Today  we  honor  JetTerson's  declar.ition. 
Let  us  also  heed  his  counsel. 

Those  who  violate  the  law — whether  on  the 
streets  of  Boston  or  in  the  high  councils  of 
government — shall  be  brought  to  justice. 
Those  who  are  proven  to  have  abused  the 
people's  power  shall  forfeit  their  right  to 
exercise  that  power. 

Some  will  claim  that  the  Executive  should 
be  exempt  from  the  Judgment  of  others— a 
free  people  answer  with  George  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  asked  his  fellow  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention:  "Shall  rnv  man 
be  above  Justice.  Above  all  shall  that  man 
be  above  It  who  can  commit  the  mo.st  exten- 
sive injustice." 

Some  will  Invoke  the  security  of  the  na- 
tion. A  free  people  answers  with  Benjamin 
Frp.nklln.  who  said  that  those  who  fiive  up 
liberty  to  purchase  a  little  security  will  soon 
find  they  have  lost  both  liberty  and  security. 

Some  will  call  upon  us  to  respect  tlie  dig- 
nity of  the  Presidency.  A  free  people  asks  who 
arc  those — so  swollen  with  vanity  and  fenr— 
that  they  claim  exemption  from  restraints 
which  were  observed,  even  in  the  midst  of 
mortal  combat,  by  George  Wfishi!:cton. 
TTiomas  Jefferson,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  and  Dwight  Elsenhower. 

Some  win  counsel  us  to  trust  our  le.iders. 
But  only  slaves  are  forced  to  depend  on  the 
good  intentions  of. rulers.  Free  men  count 
on  laws  and  principles  to  confine  government 
and  governed  alike. 

Some  will  a.ssert  that  these  lawle.'s  trans- 
gressions are  of  concern  only  to  politicians. 
But  a  free  people  understand  that  they — 
not  poUtlclans^are  the  victims.  It  is  the 
people's  government  which  has  been  abused 
and  perverted  to  the  benefit  of  a  favored 
few. 

We  must  do  more,  however,  than  right  the 
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evils  of  the  day.  To  us — as  to  our  revolu- 
tionary ancestors — freedom  is  more  than 
constitutional  protections.  It  is  also  the 
•pursuit  of  happiness." 

No  government  can  grant  us  that  free- 
dom. 'VVe  must  find  it  for  ourselves.  We  can- 
not find  it  when  the  conditions  of  our  daily 
life  .ire  determined  by  remote  officials  in  dis- 
tant places.  States  and  communities  and 
Individuals  must  reclaim  that  power  which 
has  been  absorbed  by  bureaucracies  ignor- 
ant of  their  needs  and  Interests.  Govern- 
ment must  protect  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
But  it  is  not  the  right  of  government  to 
tell  people  how  to  live,  it  is  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  liberate  them  for  their  own  pur- 
suit of  fulfillment  and  happiness. 

In  that  pursuit  America  needs  the  South. 
Despite  adversities  and  oppressions,  there 
are  elements  of  southern  life  which  can  help 
liberate  the  nation.  There  is  the  sense  that 
life  is  more  than  the  acctimulation  of  ma- 
terial goods,  there  is  a  belief  in  tl-,e  individ- 
ual— not  as  a  solitary  wanderer — but  as  a 
person  whose  place  among  his  fellows  is  to 
be  secured  and  respected.  And — above  all — 
there  is  a  fierce  desire  that  people  be  able 
to  shape  their  own  destiny  In  their  own  way. 

If  we  can.  together,  surmount  the  injus- 
tices of  the  present  and  the  divisions  of  the 
past,  those  southern  virtues  may  enrich  and 
even  s.ive  the  union.  Walt  Whitman,  writ- 
ing of  America,  said:  "The  nortliern  Ice  and 
rain  that  l:egan  me  nourish  n^e  to  the  end, 
but  the  hot  sun  of  the  South  Is  to  fully 
ripen  my  songs." 

A:td  that  is  the  hope  of  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— as  it  is  a  challenge  to  the  people 
of  Alabama.  , 

There  are  some  who  mistake  the  relative 
tranquility  of  the  time  for  stibmission  and 
acquiescence — as  a  sign  that  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution  has  left  us — but  they  are 
wrong.  For  underneath  th:\t  seeming  c.ilm 
is  a  swelling  anger — a  hardening  determina- 
tion .\nd  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
American  appearances  had  been  mistaken 
for  American  reality.  A  century  ago  in  a 
great  southern  song  of  the  Civil  War.  James 
Randall  summoned  his  entire  state  to  battle: 

I  see  the  bltiish  upon  they  cheek  .  .  . 
But  thou  was  ever  bravely  meek  .  .  . 
But  lo!  there  surges  forth  a  shriek. 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  creek  to  creek: 
Potomac  calls   to  Chesapeake   .   .   . 

The  river  Mystic,  where  Paul  Revere  stood 
his  watch,  today  calls  to  the  Tennessee, 
where  Andrew  Jackson  walked — Tennessee 
calls  to  the  mother  of  waters — Mississippi  to 
the  powerful  Columbia — summoning  the  peo- 
ple to  restore  to  themselves  the  principles 
on  which  freedom  rests.  Let  us  heed  that 
call,  so  that  two  centuries  hence  men  and 
women  can  stand  in  this  lovely  country 
and  praise  us  not  for  our  wealth,  or  power. 
or  for  the  wonders  of  our  science— but  as 
the  generation  which,  in  a  dark  hour  for 
the  Republic,  blew  the  breath  of  life  back 
into  the  flickering  torch  of  freedom 

That  Is  a  hope  and  that  is  a  cause,  to  which 
all  of  us — Alabama  and  Massachusetts — pijo- 
ple  of  the  North  and  people  of  the  South — 
can  honorably  and  proudly  pledge  their 
lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor. 
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ON  NEW  NATIONAL  BLOOD  BANK 
POLICY 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CAIIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
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Welfare  is  armouncing  a  new  national 
blood  bank  policy  intended  to  cut  back 
commercialism  and  promote  volunteer- 
ism  in  blood  banking.  The  policy  would 
also  seek  to  reach  the  highest  standards 
of  blood  transfusion  therapy,  and  to 
make  adequate  supplies  of  disease-free 
blood  available  to  every  person  in  need, 
regardless  of  his  financial  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  policy  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  step  that  has 
long  been  needed.  In  November  of  1971 
I  introduced  legislation  which  would 
have  accomplished  essentially  what  tlie 
new  national  blood  bank  policy  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

Last  month,  I  introduced  with  some 
70  cosponsors,  refined  legislation  with 
the  same  goal. 

The  problem  we  all  seek  to  eliminate 
is  serum  hepatitis — a  disease  which, 
thix)ugh  diseased  blood  transfusions,  kills 
some  5.000  Americans  and  renders  an- 
other 50.000  seriously  ill  each  year. 

Serimi  hepatitis  is  primarily  a  com- 
ponent of  purchased  blood.  In  fact,  blood 
which  is  purchased  is  at  least  10  times 
as  likely — and  as  much  as  70  times  as 
likely  to  carry  serum  hepatitis  as  volun- 
tarily donated  blood. 

I  commend  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  taking  this 
long  needed  initiative,  and  I  reiterate  my 
firm  belief  that  firm  legal  guidelines  at 
the  national  level  are  necessary  to  insti- 
tutionalize clean,  disease-free  blood  for 
every  American,  regardless  of  his  finan- 
cial ability  to  pay  for  it. 

Since  I  first  introduced  the  National 
Blood  Bank  Act  in  November  of  1971. 
serum  hepatitis  has  afflicted  75.000  and 
killed  another  7.500  Americans.  Today, 
the  tragic  and  unnecessary  loss  of  health 
and  life  continues. 

I  sincerely  hope,  and  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  when  we  approach 
legislative  hearings  on  blood  banking  and 
serum  hepatitis,  the  executive  branch 
will  give  the  Congress  its  total  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  a  revealing  article 
on  this  problem  which  appeared  in  the 
February  1973.  issue  of  the  American 
Medical  News.  Although  it  was  written 
several  months  ago.  it  is  especially  timely 
as  we  observe  today's  announcement  by 
HEW  of  the  new  national  blood  policy. 

I  hope  it  will  spur  further  remedial 
action. 

The  article  follows: 
Volunteer  Donors  Filling  the  Rising  Need 
FOR  Blood 

".  .  .  and  then— may  you  go  your  way 
knowing  that  even  though  he  was  a  stranger, 
you  had  helped  him  to  live  again." 

— .4  b^od  donor's:  creed. 

In  a  number  of  U.S.  cities  last  month, 
blood  supplies  were  .so  depleted  that  elective 
stirgery  had  to  bt-  postponed  Others  were  get- 
ting by  In  what  one  blood  banking  official 
called  "an  atmosphere  of  crlsLs."  Tlie  usual 
holiday  and  mid-winter  lag  in  donations, 
complicated  by  outbreaks  of  the  London 
llu.  was  to  blame,  everyone  said. 

In  such  shortage  periods,  many  blood  banks 
relv  heavily  on  paid  donors. 

But  in  a  scattered  number  of  major  metro- 
politan areas,  normal  blood  needs  were  be- 
ing met— ^ven  for  open-heart  suriiery — with- 
out paid  donors  Blocd  banks  in  these  areas 
drew  national  atieiuion  because  thev  demon- 
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strated  that  regionally-coordinated,  all-vol- 
unteer community  blood  programs  can 
work — even  on  a  fairly  large-scale  basis — 
during  traditional  shortage  periods. 

In  Seattle  and  Milwaukee,  and  the  state 
of  Connecticut.  100"^:  volunteer  systems  have 
been  around  for  several  years.  In  other  cities, 
like  Kansas  City.  Mo  .  and  Pittsburgh,  the 
all-volunteer  goal  was  reached  Just  last  year. 

Even  in  the  largest  cities— New  York  and 
Chicago — the  trend  is  inescapable  All-vol- 
unteer blood  programs  are  the  wave  of  the 
future  and  perhaps  the  only  real  answer  to 
the  nation's  long-term  blood  needs.  There 
are  some  who  predict  tlie  US.  will  have  an 
all-volunteer  system  within  a  decade;  some 
feel  it  may  not  take  that  long. 

The  impetus  is  coming  from  many  direc- 
tions: The  medical  profession,  courts,  blood 
banking  organizations,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, and  even  the  President.  While  there 
are  a  \ariety  of  re.is.or.s  for  the  increasing 
interest  in  voluntary  blood  donations — not 
the  least  of  which  is  a  rising  need — it  is  clear 
that  the  overriding  factor  is  the  greater  risk 
associated  with  paid-donor  blood. 

One  state — Illinois — h.%s  pone  s.o  far  as  to 
mandate  that  all  blood  be  labeled  "From  vol- 
unteer donor  "  or  "Purchased  "  After  July  1. 
1973.  the  labeling  law  will  also  require  an 
attending  physician  who  orders  the  use  of 
purchased  blood  to  enter  his  reasons  in  the 
patient's  medical   record 

Althotieh  the  first  phase  of  the  law.  which 
went  Into  effect  last  Oct.  1.  only  reqtiires 
labeling  of  blood,  Illinois  physicians  already 
have  shown  a  reluctance  to  use  purchased 
blood  unless  forced  to  by  serious  shortages — 
such  as  existed  last  mrnth  in  Chicago. 

"There  are  very  few  physicians  who  will 
knowingly  tise  paid  blcod."  says  James  E. 
Habegger.  MD.  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Medi- 
cal SDCietv  Laboratory  Service  Committee, 
Another  effect  of  the  labeling  law.  according 
to  Dr.  Habegger.  has  been  to  spur  physicians 
to  give  more  consideration  to  component 
therapy  and  to  be  more  conservative  in  the 
use  of  blood. 

In  Chicago  it  was  arjued  that  the  cltv 
needed  700  units  of  blood  per  day  Yet  for  the 
first  three  months  that  the  law  was  In 
effect,  figtires  compiled  by  the  Metropolitan 
Chicago  Blood  Council  iMCBCt  show  that  the 
average  dallv  blocd  use  was  less  than  450 
units — perhaps  also  indicating  that  the  first 
figure  was  inflated. 

Illinois'  rather  drastic  approach  to  the 
problem  came  two  years  after  the  state  su- 
preme court  handed  down  the  Cunningham 
vs.  McNeal  Memorial  Hospital  decision  which 
held  physici.ans.  hospitals,  and  blood  banks 
strictly  liable  if  a  patient  develops  hepatitis 
as  a  result  of  a  transfusion  Physicians  and 
hospitals  responded  bv  getting  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly,  in  its  next  session,  to  pass 
a  bill  affirming  that  blood  transfusion  is  "a 
service,  not  a  sale"  Similar  legal  protections 
have  been  passed   in  abctit  40  other  states 

But  the  Illinois  legislature  threw  in  a 
curve-  It  limited  the  immunity  to  Jtily  1. 
1973.  However,  bills  are  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced during  the  current  session  seekinc  to 
extend  the  legislation 

No  one  knows  what  the  long-term  impact 
of  the  labeling  law  on  the  state's  blood  sup- 
ply will  be  Most  communities  outside  of  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  already  have  a 
100' :  volunteer  donor  ba.se  During  the  first 
month  tiiat  the  law  was  in  effect.  96  1  of 
the  blood  available  for  transfusions  in  the 
ChicaiTo  are.i  cam.e  from  voUinteers.  althoigh 
admlttedlv  some  of  that  came  from  sources 
otitside  of  the  city  Prior  to  the  lasv.  it  wa^s 
estimated  that  half  of  the  200.000  units  of 
blood  used  annually  in  the  city  was  pur- 
chased 

"The  major  question  facing  \is  is  whether 
or  not  we  will  be  able  to  engage  the  sustained 
Interest  and  particip.ition  of  the  community 
over  the  long  term  "  D.m  Helsdingen.  MCBC 
executive  director,  told  a  legislative  commit- 
tee in  November 
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A  partial  answer  came  In  December  and 
January  when  volunteer  blood  available  in 
the  city  dropped  to  around  75 '"r  and  dona- 
tions began  to  fall  ofT,  resulting  In  a  critical 
shortage  and  Increasing  competition  for 
volunteer  donors  among  the  89  hospitals  and 
non-profit  blood  banks  In  the  nine-county 
metropolitan  area. 

"Potential  donors  were  confused  when  they 
read  and  beard  about  the  crisis,  and  then 
saw  that  so  many  groups  wanted  them  to 
donate  at  their  place,"  says  Helsdlngen.  And 
the  hospitals,  most  of  which  have  blood 
banks  of  their  own,  became  more  reluctant 
to  part  with  any  of  their  surpluses  for  fear 
they  would  be  caught  short,  he  said. 

Spurred  by  the  crisis,  the  MCBC — an  um- 
brella organization  created  by  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  Chicago  Hospital  Council, 
Chicago  Medical  Society,  and  the  Midwest 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross — has 
launched  a  major  effort  to  establish  a  mas- 
sive unified  blood  donor  recruitment  pro- 
gram for  the  Chicago  area.  There  are  120 
donor  recruitment  and  individual  blood  as- 
surance programs  in  the  Chicago  area,  ac- 
cording to  Helsdlngen,  The  MCBC  hopes  to 
bring  the  diverse  factions  together. 

To  facilitate  the  program,  an  Information 
system  to  keep  records  on  shortages  and  sur- 
pluses of  blood  by  type  and  location  has  been 
Implemented  by  the  MCBC  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Chicago  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  Plans.  The  service  operates  24  hours 
a  day.  seven  days  a  week. 

But  that  is  Just  a  small  step,  Helsdlngen 
s\ys.  "We  have  to  unify  the  donor  recruit- 
ment mechanism  and  put  it  on  a  regional 
basis.  Utilizing  the  expertise  and  flexibility 
which  already  exist  in  the  Chicago  area  blood 
transfusion  services,  I  believe  the  MCBC 
could  bring  a  truly  effective,  community- 
wide  voluntary  blood  supply  system  into 
existence  in  this  area  within  90  days." 

Charles  J.  Weigel.  MD,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society,  has  proposed  that 
the  effort  be  patterned  after  the  highly-suc- 
cessful Crusade  of  Mercy,  the  local  com- 
munity fund  drive.  "A  Crusade  for  Blood 
should  be  carried  to  Industry,  schools, 
churches,  and  civic  groups."  he  says  "A 
cadre  of  workers  should  be  enlisted  to  con- 
tract volunteers  on  a  one-to-one  basis." 

Further  support  for  a  nationwide  all- 
volunteer  blood  program  is  coming  from  the 
American  Assn.  of  Blood  Banks  lAABB), 
which  has  recommended  that  all  of  its  1,- 
400  member  blood  banks  move  toward  an  all- 
voluntary  system  "as  rapidly  as  possible." 
The  AABB  hopes  to  achieve  75'"^  voluntary 
blood  donations  by  the  end  of  this  vear: 
90';    by  Dec.  31,  1974:   and  lOO'^;    in  1975. 

Blood  Services,  one  of  the  largest  non-profit 
organizations  of  community  blood  centers  in 
the  world — serving  more  than  800  ho.spitals 
In  22  states — began  a  vigorous  effort  la.st  year 
to  develop  a  public  education  and  donor  re- 
cruitment program  to  provide  all  of  the  blood 
needed  in  its  hospitals  from  volunteers. 

Long  a  leader  in  the  all-volunteer  field,  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  a  coordinated  net- 
work of  59  regional  centers  that  last  year 
drew,  proces.sed.  and  distributed  roughly  40'; 
of  the  national  wholeblood  total.  Connecti- 
cut's all-volunteer  R«d  Cross  Blood  Bank  has 
been  effectively  meeting  the  entire  state's 
blood  needs  for  22  years.  The  largest  blood 
bank  In  the  nation,  the  Greater  New  York 
Blood  Program  established  In  1968  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  merger  between  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Greater  New  York  Blood  Council,  a  re- 
search organization,  claims  a  20'",  annual  in- 
crease In  volunteer  donors  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  hopes  to  stop  using  paid  donors  In 
two  years. 

Five  Texas  organizations — the  Texas  Medi- 
cal Assn..  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Texas,  Texas  Hospital  Assn..  Texas  Osteo- 
pathic Hospital  Assn.,  and  Texas  Osteopathic 
Assn. — have    Joined    together    In    a    public 
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ser.ice    program   to   promote    the    volunteer 
I '.iX)d   donor  concept   throughout  the  state. 

As  a  public  service,  the  sponsoring  groups 
have  prepared  a  brochure,  radio  and  TV  -spots, 
and  several  newspaper  ads  promoting  the  vol- 
unteer effort.  Also  planned  is  a  speakers 
bureau  to  tell  the  blood  donor  story. 

Some  groups,  like  the  American  "Trial  Law- 
yers Assn.,  have  been  pushing  for  federal 
legislation  to  permit  blood  donations  to  be 
considered  as  charitable  contributions  de- 
ductible from  gross  Income,  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  Americans  to  pive  blood  voluntarily. 

A  bill  allowing  a  $25  deduction  for  each 
pint  of  blood  donated  to  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation, with  a  maximum  of  .$125.  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  last  year,  but  drew  some 
resistance  from  congressmen  who  thought  the 
$25  tax  deduction  was  too  high.  The  bill  also 
would  provide  that  all  taxpayers  receive  the 
deduction,  including  those  who  use  the 
standard  deduction 

But  perhaps  the  real  answer  lies  in  the 
communities  themselves.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
for  instance,  moved  in  Just  three  years  from 
a  system  obtaining  40';  of  Its  blood  from 
paid  donors  and  commercial  sources  to  a 
100';  voluntary  system  It  has  not  been  an 
easy  task,  admits  William  L  Bayer.  MD.  the 
energetic  director  of  the  Community  Blood 
Center  of  Greater  K.an.sas  City  since'  1969. 

"We  felt  we  had  to  change  the  concept  of 
what  a  blocd  bank  was  in  a  community, "  Dr. 
Bayer  recalls.  "Essentially,  people  looked  at 
this  place  as  a  grocery  store.  And  giving  blood 
in  this  community  didn't  have  a  great  emo- 
tional appeal." 

The  first  step  was  changing  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  blood  center  on  Main  St. 
near  midtown  Kansas  City.  After  remodeling 
the  center  into  a  modern,  ultra-efficient  com- 
plex, there  came  what  Dr.  Bayer  calls  an  ef- 
fort "to  pet  the  total  Image  changed." 

At  the  same  time,  the  director  ordered  a 
halt  to  purchase  of  c.immercial  blood  (al- 
though the  use  of  paid  donor.s  at  the  center 
continued).  pr,?duclng  a  tif:hter  blood  supply 
(commercial  source.s  had  been  providing 
about  20';  of  the  needs)  and  brineing  a  few 
angry  reactioi.s  from  Kansas  City  physicians. 

That  created  an  opportunity  to  educate 
physicians  on  the  importance  of  the  appro- 
priate use  of  blood  transfusions — an  effort 
that  has  continued  both  through  continuing 
education  programs  and  seminars,  and 
through  the  trainiiu?  of  medical  technicians, 
and  pathologv  reiidenr,s  and  interns  at  the 
center.  Dr.  Bayer  says  The  center  also  stepped 
up  Its  extensive  research  program,  both 
in  the  use  of  blood  and  In  new  detection  sys- 
tems for  such  things  as  cytomegaloviru.ses. 

As  an  example  of  what  new  techniques  and 
careful  use  of  blood  can  do.  Dr.  Bayer  cites 
statistics  on  open-heart  surgery  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  area.  In  1969.  the  center  provided  an 
average  of  15  units  of  blood  for  208  cardiac 
ODeratlons;  last  year,  as  the  number  of  oper- 
ations swelled  to  827.  the  average  units  of 
blood  used  was  cut  almost  in  half — to  about 
eight. 

The  blood  center's  Imat'e-building  effort 
took  on  many  of  the  charicterlstlcs  of  a 
'■political  campaign."  according  to  Mrs.  Ruth 
Austin,  director  of  public  relations. 

"We  used  the  hard-sell,"  Mrs.  Austin  says. 
This  meant  utilizing  posters  on  buses,  bill- 
boards, newspapers,  special  conferences. 
radio,  and  television  to  tell  the  blood  center's 
story  to  the  I'j  million  residents  of  the  sur- 
rounding 21  Missouri  and  Kan.sas  counties 
served  by  the  center.  One  Kansas  City  TV 
station  even  aired  a  special  program,  during 
which  more  than  200  new  donors  actually 
gave  blood. 

However,  advertising  alone  Isn't  the  answer,' 
Dr.  Bayer  emphasizes  "Advertising  gives  you 
credibility;  people  are  aware  you  exist,"  he 
explains.  "But  it's  not  going  to  bring  many 
people  In.  You  have  to  go  to  them.  The  per- 
son-to-person approach  is  the  only  thing  that 
works." 
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The  blood  center  concentrated  on  recruit- 
ing groups  "under  one  roof,"  especially 
church  and  factory  groups,  and  began  to  ex- 
pand Its  blood  donor  club  program,  which 
alon{  with  a  "family  plan"  assurance  pro- 
gram. Is  the  backbone  of  the  Kansas  City 
system.  This  provides  the  center  with  a  large 
base  of  donors  upon  which  it  can  call  to  In- 
sure a  continual  supply  of  blood  for  the  54 
hospitals  It  serves.  It  also  began  going  back 
through  files  of  donors,  some  of  whom  hadn't 
donated  In  years  simply  because  they  hadn't 
been  asked. 

The  goal.  Dr.  Bayer  says.  Is  to  establish  a 
large  enough  pool  of  donors  that  the  assur- 
ance plans  will  no  longer  be  necessary  and 
the  current  $19  replacement  fee — a  contro- 
versial subject  among  blood  bankers — can  be 
eliminated. 

Dr.  Bayer  defends  the  replacement  fee  as 
"ju.5t  one  additional  technique"  for  recruit- 
ing donors.  He  points  out  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  Kansas  City  donors  are  recruited 
as  replacements,  but  at  least  half  of  these 
are  converted  to  the  family  plan  and  account 
for  a  large  percentage  of  the  new  donors, 
which  are  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  35';  a 
year.  About  15',  of  the  patients  who  receive 
blood  choose  to  pay  the  fee. 

"Once  we  establish  the  habit  of  giving 
blood,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  respon- 
sibility fee,"  Dr.  Bayer  asserts.  "That  is  what 
we  are  working  toward." 

But  Dennis  M.  Donohue,  MD,  director  of 
the  nationally-known  King  County  Central 
Blood  Bank,  an  all-voluntarj-  program  in 
Seattle,  Is  opposed  to  replacement  fees  Such 
fees  are  "only  one  way  of  collecting  money, 
not  blood,"  he  has  said.  When  Seattle  re- 
moved its  replacement  fee  a  year  ago.  the 
volume  of  blood  replacement  was  not  af- 
fected, according  to  Dr.  Donohue. 

Kansas  City's  donor  recruiting  program  re- 
ceived a  boost  recently  when  the  blood  center 
and  the  Greater  Kansas  City  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  signed  a  cooperative 
agreement.  Under  the  unique  pact — only  the 
second  of  its  kind  in  the  country —  the  Red 
Cross  will  supply  volunteer  personnel  and 
expertise  to  help  with  recruiting  and  mobile 
operations  in  outlying  counties.  The  local  Red 
Cross  unit  has  collected  no  blood  since  World 
War  II. 

"Our  goal  is  to  expand  the  blood  donor 
base  to  provide  total  coverage  for  evervone 
in  *he  region."  says  Robert  H.  Schuelke]  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Kansas  Citv  chapter. 
"Eventually,  we  would  like  to  have  an  all- 
volunteer  system  for  the  country  because  we 
feel  that  would  best  serve  patients'  need  for 
safe  blood." 

Another  reason  for  the  Kansas  Citv  hlr.od 
center's  success  is  Its  enviable  record  on 
outdated  blood. 

In  1970,  the  center  had  approxlm  itclv 
3.200  units,  or  9'"  of  its  blood  outdated— 
a  fair  record  compared  to  the  estimated  na- 
tional average  of  20'",  ,  but  not  good  enough 
In  1971,  the  outdating  was  cut  to  4.4'  .  and 
last  year  the  center  achieved  a  record  low 
of    1.2';    of   the   40.336   units   It   distributeJ. 

Steve  Hohn,  who  oversees  the  dlstribti- 
tl.-^n  of  blood  from  the  center,  siys  the  record 
was  achieved  through  tight  Inventory  con- 
trol and  by  "maintaining  a  .smooth  workii.g 
relationship"  with  the  hospitals. 

More  uniformity  and  coordination  of  blood 
banking  Is  expected  to  result  from  new  ini- 
tiatives by  the  federal  government.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  plans  to  extend 
federal  regulation  by  registering  and  inspect- 
ing blood  collection  facilities  not  presently 
operating  under  federal  licensure  and  by 
licensing  the  200  plasmapheresis  centers. 
The  Intent,  says  FDA  Commissioner  Charles 
C.  Edwards,  MD,  is  to  provide  a  "uniform 
nationwide  system"  to  protect  patients 
against  "unsafe  blood  and  blood  products." 
and  to  protect  donors  from  "e.xploltation"  by 
blood  banks. 

About  530  of  the  nation's  4.000  blood  banks 
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shipping  blood  in  Interstate  commerce  ( in- 
cluding the  Kansas  City  center )  already  op- 
erate under  federal  licensure.  These  banks 
account  for  85';  of  the  eight  million  pints 
of  bl(x:d  drawn  In  this  country  each  year. 

Under  provisions  of  the  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972,  a 
federal  study  panel  is  developing  a  "five- 
year  plan"  for  the  nations  blood  resources 
and  to  guide  the  National  Heart  and  Limg 
Institute  in  its  blood  banking  activities. 
(See  related  story  on  page   1.) 

Whether  the  U.S.  will  soon  Join  such  coun- 
tries as  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and 
Canada  among  those  with  nationwide  100'; 
volunteer  blocd  donation  programs  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  across  the  nation,  the  move- 
ment In  that  direction  is  already  well  under- 
way. 


GIRLS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  IN 
CHATTANOOGA  RESEARCHES  THE 
RECYCLING  OF  SOLID  'WASTE 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
times  when  I  feel  that  our  young  people 
have  a  greater  concern  for  the  quality 
of  their  environment  than  their  elders. 
I  am  impressed  by  some  of  the  research 
which  is  now  being  conducted  by  stu- 
dents at  the  high  school  level  such  as 
those  at  the  Girls'  Preparatory  School  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  wel- 
coming Mrs.  Gene  Vredeveld,  science  in- 
structor at  this  fine  school,  and  her  stu- 
dent. Miss  Martin  Kirk,  to  Washington, 
Mrs.  Vredeveld  and  Miss  Martin  Kirk 
were  guests  of  the  Ecology  Council  of 
America  at  a  luncheon  on  Capitol  Hill 
held  in  recognition  of  the  work  done 
under  Mrs.  Vredeveld's  direction  in  the 
area  of  environmental  protection. 

Their  accomplishments  are  most  im- 
pressive  and  some  of   the   ideas  which 
the  group  developed  have  a  great  deal 
of  promise.  I  want  to  share  this  exciting 
experiment  with  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  Mrs.  Vredeveld's  letter  to  me,  outline 
certain  projects,  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  The  letter  follows: 
Girls'  Preparatory  School, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  June  29,  1973. 
Congressman  LaMar  Baker, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Baker:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  taking  time  from  your  schedule  to 
meet  with  Miss  Martin  Kirk  and  me  at  the 
ECO  America  luncheon  on  Wednesday.  At 
the  time  we  were  very  tired  from  much  con- 
ference and  little  sleep.  We  are  happy  to  have 
this  added  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  the 
project  which  we  did  this  year  and  which 
won  Us  the  honor  to  represent  Tennessee  at 
the  ECO  America  seminar  at  Catoctln  Moun- 
tain. 

Solid  wast^e  was  our  area  of  concern  for 
projects  in  1971-1972  and  in  1972-1973.  The 
first  project  was  entitled  "Recycling  Solid 
■Waste  In  Chattanooga"  and  won  for  GPS 
first  place  in  the  Tennessee  Medical  Associa- 
tion Auxiliary  Health  Contest,  a  special 
award  in  the  Keep  America  Beautiful  con- 
test, and  publication  in  The  American  Bio- 
logy Teacher  magazine.  Enclosed  please  find 
a  reprint  of  that  publication. 

The  second  project  won  second  place  in 
the  Tennessee  Medical  Asscciation  Auxiliary 
Health  Contest,  Just  one  point  behind  the 
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first  place  paper:  and  first  place  for  Ten- 
nessee In  the  ECO  America  Contest.  We  have 
submitted  it  for  publication  consideration 
to  several  magazines.  The  project  WEis  as 
follows. 

Solid  waste  could  be  reduced  if  people 
would  buy  pioducts  in  stores  with  biode- 
gradable wrappings  and  simple  wrappings, 
avoiding  overpackaglng.  The  LIVE  (Let's  In- 
crease Voluntary  Ecology)  Club  of  GPS  re- 
ceived permission  to  speak  to  customers  who 
reached  for  non-biodegradable  packaging, 
when  there  was  a  choice,  to  determine  if 
people  can  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
personal  responsibility  in  choosing  wrappings 
safe  for  the  environment.  Our  study  showed 
that  when  people  are  questioned  about  en- 
vironmentally safe  wrappings  in  their  homes, 
they  are  willing  to  choose  the  better  wrap- 
pings; but  when  they  are  in  the  stores  the 
incentives  of  convenience  and  lower  price 
of  non-biodegradable  packaging  seem  of 
greater  importance  and  they  buy  the  en- 
vironmentally poor  packaging. 

Our  study  Included  interviews  with  repre- 
sentatives of  companies  using  non-bicxie- 
gradable  packaging.  The  reason  for  use  most 
oft-en  given  was  consumer  demand.  Some 
companies  were  eager  to  prove  the  ecological 
soundness  of  non-biodegradable  wrapping 
such  as  plastic.  They  presented  us  with 
numerous  articles  on  recycling  plastic. 

We  conclude  that  If  consumers  demand 
and  companies  produce  nonbiodegradable 
packaging,  the  only  help  for  the  crowded 
environment  Is  recycling.  In  Chattanooga  It 
Is  possible  to  recycle  paper,  aluminum,  and 
glass.  The  LIV^E  Club  sponsored  a  Recycle 
Plastic  Day  on  February  20,  1973:  all  Cliat- 
tanoogans  were  urged  to  return  all  clean 
plastic  containers  to  the  grocery  stores  so 
the  companies  who  had  given  us  the  re- 
cycling articles  could  reclaim  their  contain- 
ers for  recycling. 

During  our  talks  to  customers  In  the  six 
Chattanooga  stores,  we  discussed  the  alumi- 
num containers  used  for  bakery  and  frozen 
products  and  urged  the  buyers  to  recycle  the 
aluminum.  Approximately  50^  appeared  to 
be  Interested  in  recycling  aluminum  for  en- 
ergy conservation.  Of  the  total  number  of 
customers  who  were  contacted.  29'".^  were 
willing  to  switch  to  an  environmentally  safer 
wrapping.  69 ^r  bought  the  poorer  wrapping 
anyway,  and  3"".    made  no  purchase. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  your  in- 
terest. If  you  would  like  a  complete  report 
of  our  project  with  all  of  the  data,  we  w-ould 
be  happy  to  send  It  to  you.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  man  will  become  Increasingly  aware  of 
his  dependence  on  the  environment  and 
therefore  be  able  to  solve  these  problems  for 
survival. 

Ecologically  yours, 

Mrs.  Gene  Vredeveld, 
Chairman,  Science  Department. 


IRELAND  ELFCTS  A  PROTESTANT 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  now  I  have  been  following  closely 
events  in  Ireland  and  their  interpreta- 
tion or  misinterpretation  in  the  United 
States.  Last  year  I  visited  both  the  26- 
county  Republic  of  Ireland  and  the 
6-county  statelet  known  as  Northern 
Ireland.  There  are  two  gross  miscon- 
ceptions prevalent  in  much  of  the  Amer- 
ican press.  The  first  is  that  the  conflict 
in  those  six  of  the  divided  Province  of 
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Ulster's  nine  counties  known  as  North- 
em  Ireland  is  basically  p  religious  war. 
It  is  not;  it  is  a  struggle  for  equal  pro- 
tection under  law,  equr.lity  of  economic 
opportunity,  and  for  national  independ- 
ence. 

To  great  degree  the  misconception 
that  the  current  troubles  are  a  reli- 
gious war  is  promoted  by  those  who 
would  cloud  the  issue  in  order  that  the 
truth  might  be  obscured  and  the  British 
and  American  peoples  be  intimidated 
from  making  a  closer  inquiry  into  the 
facts  of  the  matter.  In  their  current 
political  usage  in  th-?  so-called  North 
of  Ireland,  Catholic  and  Protestant  are 
namely  labels;  in  fact,  they  are  misnom- 
ers for  Nationalist  and  Unionist,  since 
most  Catholics  happen  to  be  National- 
ists and  most  Protestants  happen  to  be 
Unionists,  and  since  the  extreme  Union- 
ist politicians  use  religious  bigotry  as  a 
purely  political  tool. 

The  u.se  of  religious  so'unding  labels 
for  political  purposes  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  English  policv  regarding  Ire- 
land is  still  framed  with  17th  century 
reference  points,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world,  indeed  e-.en  the  rest  of  the  British 
Empire,  is  most  of  the  way  through  the 
20th  century. 

The  Irish  Republican  movement  is 
constitutionally  nonsectarian.  was  in- 
spired— in  part — by  the  example  of  the 
American  Revolution,  was  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  abolishing  dissension, 
uniting  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  dis- 
senter under  the  common  baiiner  of 
Irishman,  and  to  break  the  connection 
with  England,  the  source  of  Ireland's 
political  e\1ls.  The  Irish  Republican 
movement  was  founded  near  Belfast  by  a 
Protestant  man,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 
Most  of  its  earliest  adherents  were  Ulster 
Presbyterians.  Robert  Emmett  was  a 
member  of  the  Anglican  communion. 
Thomas  Davis  and  Charles  Stuart  Par- 
nell  were  Protestants,  and  so  was  John 
Mitchell,  who  also  fought  in  the  2d 
Virginia  Cavalr>'  during  the  American 
Civil  War. 

Throughout  most  of  its  modern  history 
the  Irish  Separatist  movement  has  been 
led  by  Protestants.  Robert  Erskine  Chil- 
ders  was  no  exception;  his  son.  Erskine 
Hamilton  Childers  was  this  May  30  the 
second  Protestant  to  be  elected  as  Presi- 
dent of  Ireland,  and  this  by  a  94  percent 
Catholic  electorate. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  great  mis- 
conception of  which  I  spoke,  that  is. 
that  in  a  reunited  Ireland,  Protestants 
would  be  victimized  by  the  Irish  Catholic 
majority  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the 
Spanish  Inqui.sition.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  The  1973  Iri.sh 
Presidential  campaign,  election,  and 
inauguration  alone  demonstrate  the  ut- 
ter absence  of  relicious  bigotry  from  the 
politics  of  Irish  Ireland. 

There  have  been,  in  the  past,  objec- 
tions rai.sed  to  the  role  of  religion  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Dublin  government. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  questionable 
article. 

"Article  44. 

1.  (1)  Tlie  State  acknowledges  that  the 
homage  of  public  worship  is  due  to  Almighty 
God.  It  shall  hold  his  name  in  reverence,  and 
shall  respect  and  honor  religion. 

(2)   The  State  recognizes  the  special  posl- 
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tlon  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  and 
Roman  Church  as  the  guardian  of  the  Faith 
professed  by  the  great  majority  of  its  citizens. 
(3»  The  State  also  recognizes  the  Church 
of  Ireland  [Anglican  Episcopal],  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Ireland,  the  Methodist 
Church  la  Ireland,  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
Congregations  and  other  religious  denomina- 
tions existing  in  Ireland  at  the  date  of  the 
coming  into  operation  of  this  Constitution." 

The  Constitution  goes  on  to  guarantee 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  free  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  religion,  not  to 
endow  any  religion,  not  to  discriminate, 
not  to  force  religious  education,  and  not 
to  interfere  in  the  management  ol  re- 
ligious affairs. 

During  the  past  year,  the  "objection- 
able'" portion  having  to  do  with  religion 
was  repealed  by  a  4-to-l  ratio  in  a 
plebiscite  which  was  admittedly  under- 
taken for  the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  reunification  of  Ireland  by  removing 
any  possible  grounds  for  objections  by 
Irish  Protestants  living  in  the  "North." 

For  its  owTi  part  the  Irish  Republican 
Movement — of  which  the  "Provisional" 
Irish  Republican  Army,  the  IRA.  is  its 
legitimate  military  arm — proposes  a  new 
federal  Ireland,  not  merely  an  extension 
of  the  26-county  state,  in  which  there 
would  be  complete  liberty  of  religion  and 
sepaiation  of  church  and  state  under  a 
"Charter  of  Civil  Rights,"  as  in  the  first 
article  of  our  own  "Bill  of  Rights,"  there- 
fore finally  eliminating  any  grounds  for 
fear  of  a  theocracy. 

But  what  about  the  United  Kingdom? 
First,  there  is  a  state  church.  The  bishops 
of  that  state  church  are  appointed  by 
Parliament.  The  Head  of  State  must  be 
a  member  of  that  state  church.  Irishmen 
living  under  EnglLsh  rule  in  Ireland  are 
denied  housing,  .)obs.  public  safety," 
human,  natural,  and  civil  right.s  ba.sed  on 
the  badge  of  religion — though  actually 
for  political  and  economic  reasons. 

There  is  no  state  church  in  Irish  Ire- 
land. The  powers  that  be  in  Dublin  do  not 
interfere  with  any  church's  government. 
The  first  President  cf  the  26-coimty  state 
was  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  a  Protestant;  the 
newly-elected  fourth  President  of  the 
"Republic  of  Ireland,"  Ersklne  Childers, 
is  also  a  Protestant.  And  no  one  under 
Irish  rule  has  ever  been  denied  a  job,  a 
house,  or  equal  justice  under  law  because 
of  his  religion  or  lack  of  it. 

The  whole  question  of  theocracy  in 
Ireland  is  a  red  herring.  But.  exposed  to 
the  cold  light  of  day,  it  reveals  that  if 
there  be  any  guilt  it  lies  with  English 
misgovemment  in  Ireland. 

ERSKINE    CHILDERS 

Erskine  Hamilton  Childers  speaks  with 
an  unmistakably  old-school  accent.  He 
has  a  great  sincerity  of  poise  and  his 
philosophy  of  politics  is  more  people- 
oriented,  the  party  being  secondary.  His 
gentlemanly  tones  are  full  of  persuasive 
reasoning.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Fianna  Fail  Party— Ireland's  largest 
political  party,  launched  by  those  of  the 
losing,  that  is.  Republican,  side  in  the 
1922-23  Iri.sh  Civil  War  who,  though  still 
rejecting  the  treaty  ending  the  1919-21 
Black  and  Tan  War  and  the  partition  of 
Ireland  in  principle,  later  entered  into 
participation  in  the  26-coimty  state  as 
a  matter  of  practical  politics;  Fianna 
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Fail  is  the  party  of  the  retiring  Irish 
President,  Brooklyn-born  Eamonn  de- 
Vaiera,  in  the  recent  presidential  elec- 
tion and  was  elected  with  a  clear  major- 
ity despite  his  party's  upset  in  the  most 
recent  parliamentary  election.  He  is  also 
the  heir  to  an  honored  name  and  tradi- 
tion, being  the  son  of  Robert  Erskine 
Childers.  one  of  Ireland's  great  national 
heroes  in  the  20th  century. 

Robert  Erskine  Childers  was  born  and 
raised  in  Ireland,  son  of  an  English 
father  and  an  Irish  mother.  He  always 
considered  himself  by  birth,  domicile, 
and  deliberate  choice  of  citizenship  an 
Irishman.  The  experience  of  the  Boer 
■War  had  converted  him  from  being  a 
Unionist  and  Imperialist  to  bein-j;  a 
Liberal  and  a  Nationalist.  During  1910- 
1914  he  worked  and  published  for  Irish 
Home  Rule  and  national  self-determina- 
tion. In  response  to  threats  of  violence 
by  certain  Unionists — the  illegal  Ulster 
Volimteers;  U'VF — the  Irish  Volunteers 
were  formed  in  1913  to  defend  the  home 
rule  bill  of  1912  which  was  to  have  gone 
into  operation  in  1911.  In  warm  sym- 
pathy with  the  Irish  Volunteers,  he 
joined  a  small  committee  formed  in  May, 
1914,  to  supply  them  with  arms,  and 
with  his  wife  and  two  friends,  ran  a 
cargo  of  guns  into  Howth  in  July  of  that 
year. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Great  Euro- 
pean War,  like  thousands  of  other  Irish 
Nationalists,  Erskine  Childers  was  mis- 
led by  the  idea  of  a  "war  for  .small  na- 
tions". He  joined  the  British  Naval  Air 
Service,  afterward  amalgamated  with 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction, leaving  it  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  the  rank  of  major. 

All  efforts  to  constitutionally  achieve 
dominion  status  within  the  British  Em- 
pire having  been  frustrated  in  London, 
Childers  recognized  that  revolution  was 
inevitable  and  necessary. 

The  Iri.=h  Republic  had  already  been 
proclaimed  in  arms  in  the  blood  saci'ifice 
of  the  1916  Easter  Rising,  ratified  by  80 
percent  of  the  Irish  electorate  in  the 
1918  general  election,  and  e.'Jtabli.shed 
de  jure  by  the  first  Dail  Eireann  in  1919. 

With  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
Republic  in  1919,  Robert  Ei-skine  Child- 
ers chose  his  citizenship  once  and  for  all. 
He  cho.se  that  of  the  Irish  Republic,  like 
hundreds  of  other  ex-.soldier.s — having 
severed  all  connection  with  the  British 
Army.  He  thi-ew  himself  into  the  work  of 
the  Irish  Republican  movement,  and 
held  many  positions  of  increasing  re- 
sponsibility and  was  elected  a  Deputy 
for  Wicklow  rnd  Kildare  in  May  1921. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Iri.sh  Cabinet 
and  Dail — as.sembly — ns  principal  .secre- 
tary of  the  delegation  to  London  for  the 
peace  negotiations  between  "the  Iri.sh 
Republic  and  that  community  of  nations 
known  as  the  British  Empire."  and  also 
as  the  responsible  adviser  on  defense 
questions. 

He  took  a  strong  line  from  the  first 
against  the  Briti.sh  Dominion  and  par- 
tition .scheme.  He  had  passed  through 
the  Dominion  phase  years  before,  dis- 
carded it,  and  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
established  Irish  Republic. 

Under  the  threat  of  "immediate  and 
terrible    war"    British    Prime    Minister 
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David  Lloyd  George  forced  a  treaty  on 
the  Irish  delegation — Ei-skine  Childers 
dissenting — which  violated  their  in- 
struction— that  is,  denying  Irish  sov- 
ereignty, partitioning  Ireland.  The 
executive  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Liam  Lynch, 
and  most  of  its  men — together  witli 
President  Eamonn  deValeia — had  re- 
fused to  accept  the  treaty  because  it 
compromised  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Irish  Republic  for  which  they  had 
fought  and  in  whose  defense  they  had 
taken  lives.  The  IRA  was  awaiting  the 
convening  of  a  newly  elected  national 
assembly,  the  Third  Dail  6ireann,  which 
would  form  a  new  permanent  govern- 
ment. 

At  the  instigation  of  and  with  the 
support  of  the  British  Government,  the 
temporary*  Free  State  government  at- 
tacked the  IRA  executive  2  days  before 
the  proposed  convening   of  the  Third 

Dail  Eireann,  thus  precipitating  civil 
war  and  preserving  itself  in  office.  In 
that  terrible  civil  war  Erskine  Childers 
remained  steadfast  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
Irish  Republic.  He  was  a  casualty  of  that 
war.  being  executed  by  the  Free  State 
on  November  24.  1922.  The  civil  war 
lasted  into  1923  with  the  Fi-ee  State 
eventually  victorious. 

On  November  17.  1922.  Erskine  Child- 
ers. Protestant  patriot,  told  his  captors 
and  the  world  why  he  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Irish  Republic. 

The  slow  growth  of  mor.^1  and  Intellectual 
convictions  had  brought  me  to  where  I  stood 
and  It  was  and  is  impo.>slble  to  go  back.  I 
was  bound  by  honour,  conscience  and  prin- 
ciple to  oppose  the  Treaty  by  speech,  writ- 
ing and  action  both  in  peace,  and  when  It 
cure  to  the  disasterous  point.  In  war.  For 
we  hold  that  a  Nation  has  no  right  to  sur- 
render its  declared  and  established  Inde- 
pendence and  that  even  a  minority  has  a 
right  to  resist  that  surrender  in  arms.  .  .  . 

I  have  fought  and  worked  for  a  sacred 
principle,  the  loyalty  of  the  Nation  to  Its 
declared  Independence  and  repudiation  of 
any  voluntary  surrender  to  conquest  and 
inclusion  in  the  British  Empire.  That  is  the 
faith  of  my  comrades,  my  leaders  and  my- 
self. Some  day  we  shall  be  Justified  when 
the  Nation  forgets  its  weakness  and  re- 
verts to  the  ancient  and  holy  tradition  which 
we  are  nreserving  in  our  struggle,  and  may 
God  hapten  the  day  of  reunion  amonest 
us  all  under  the  honoured  flag  of  the  Re- 
puMic. 

Robert  Erskine  Childers  is  a  true 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  Irish  Freedom.  His 
son.  President  Erskine  Hamilton  Chil- 
ders, shares  his  father's  Protestant  faith; 
he  also  shares  his  father's — and  former 
President  deValera's — faith  that  all 
Ireland  will  be  united  under  the  flag  of 
the  Irish  Republic. 

Erskine  Childers  has  long  been  looked 
upon  as  the  conscience  of  the  Fianna 
Fail  Party;  he  is  also  a  respected  man 
who  can  deal  capably  with  the  mass 
media.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1905 — 
where  his  father  was  from  1895  to  1910 
in  civil  service  as  a  committee  clerk  for 
the  House  of  Commons — and  received  an 
Engli.sh  public  school  education  at 
Gresham  School,  Holt.  Norfolk.  He  had 
aspired  to  become  a  doctor,  but  was 
diverted  from  medical  studies  by  his 
father's  involvement  in  Irish  politics 
combined    with  his  own  frequent  visits 
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to  his  cousins,  the  Bartons  of  Glendal- 
ough  House.  In  1923.  he  campaigned  for 
his  imprisoned  cousin,  Robert  Barton, 
who  was  standing  in  County  Wicklow.  He 
spoke  in  O'Connell  Street  along  with 
Vivion  deValera  against  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  latter's  father.  His  politics 
were  distinctly  antitreaty  and  the  polit- 
ical upheaval  of  the  treaty  disillusioned 
him  greatly. 

He  went  to  Cambridge  in  1924  and  took 
an  Honors  Tripos  in  History  and  Politics. 
He  worked  for  an  American  travel 
agency  in  Paris  for- awhile  and  returned 
home  to  Ireland  for  good  in  1931.  He 
became  advertising  manager  of  the  Irish 
Press  when  it  was  founded  by  Mr. 
deValera  in  1932.  In  1936.  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Irish  Manufacturers — a  position  he  held 
imtil  his  appointment  as  a  Parliamen- 
tary Secretary  in  1944. 

Because  of  his  father's  close  relation- 
ship with  Eamonn  deValera.  Erskine 
Childers  developed  a  verj-  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  leader  of  the  Fianna 
Fail —  Soldiers  of  Destiny — Party.  The 
execution  of  his  father  was  a  traumatic 
experience  for  the  younger  Childers  and 
his  political  philosophy  became  more  and 
more  Republican  oriented.  It  only  be- 
came a  matter  of  time  before  he  found  a 
scat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  at  Leinster 
House,  in  1937. 

Since  1944,  he  has  held  one  junior  and 
four  senior  ministries.  He  is  generally 
considered  by  the  medical  profession  to 
have  been  the  best  Minister  of  Health 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  He  has  rep- 
resented the  County  Monaghan — one  of 
three  Ulster  counties  not  under  British 
rule,  and  containing  a  noticeable  Protes- 
tant nationalist  population ;  his  principal 
electoral  opponent  there  is  Pine  Gael's 
Billy  Fox,  another  Protestant  national- 
ist—since 1962,  and  has  most  recently 
served  as  Tainiste — elected  second  in 
command  to  the  Taoiseach  or  Prime  Min- 
ister by  the  parliamentary  majority. 

A  dedication  service  in  St.  Patrick's — 
Anglican  Protestant  Episcopal— Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  prior  to  the  oath-taking 
ceremony  on  June  25,  pointed  out  the 
essential  unity  and  religious  harmony 
in  the  "Republic".  William  Cardinal 
Conway,  Archbishop  of  Armagh— in 
"Northern  Ireland"— and  Catholic  Pri- 
mate of  all  Ireland,  sat  with  the  Catho- 
lic Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Most  Rev. 
Dermot  Ryan,  close  to  the  Presidential 
pew.  The  service  was  led  by  the  dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dr.  Victor  Griffin,  with  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  Primate, 
Dr.  George  Otto  Simms.  Others  taking 
part  included  Presbyterians,  Methodists. 
Lutherans,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

The  election  of  Erskine  Childers,  a 
Protestant,  to  succeed  the  almost  legen- 
dary 6amorm  deValera  is  fraught  with 
symbolism.  We  must  assume,  of  course, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  electorate 
chose  him  as  the  better  man  based  on 
his  many  and  obvious  qualifications.  It 
is  also  significant  that  he  is  the  son  of 
his  heroic  father,  and  bears  the  name 
of  Erskine  Childers  who  died  in  the  serv- 
ice of  an  all-Ireland,  Irish  Republic.  But, 
perhaps  the  greatest  significance  is  that 
the  94  percent  Catholic  majority  in  the 
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26-county  Republic  of  Ireland  are  send- 
ing a  clear  and  unmistakable  message 
to  all  their  fellow  Irishmen  living  under 
foreign  rule  in  the  northeast  six  counties 
known  as  "Northern  Ireland".  The  mes- 
sage is;  Let  us  sit  down  again  in  brother- 
hood; all  that  awaits  you  in  a  united 
Ireland  is  peace  and  opportunity. 

On  taking  office.  President  Erskine 
Childers  pledged  to  work  for  harmony. 
He  read  the  same  prayer  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde  read  35  years  earlier  when  he  be- 
came President, 

It  says  much  about  the  new  President. 
Here  is  the  prayer; 

"God  be  in  my  head  and  In  my  understand- 
ing; 
God  be  in  mine  eyes  and  in  my  looking; 
God  be  In  my  mouth  and  in  my  speaking; 
God  be  in  my  heart  and  in  my  thinking; 
God  be  at  mine  end  and  at  my  departing." 


OUR  BEST  BUY  SINCE  THE 
LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Today  newspaper  of  Friday,  June  27, 
has  a  recent  article  by  Paul  Harvey 
which  goes  far  to  describe  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  Skylab  and  the  nu- 
merous benefits  of  our  national  space 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Our  Best  Buy  Since  the  Louisiana 

Putsch  ASE 

(By  Paul   Harvey) 

We  really  didn't  need  all  that  trouble  with 
Skylab. 

With  Yankee  dollars  shaky  worldwide  and 
shrinking  stateside;  with  the  confidence  In 
Americanism  shaken  by  public  debt  and 
public  scandal;  we  really  did  not  need  any 
"bugs"  in  our  prestigious  $294  million  Sky- 
lab project. 

Queen  Isabella  did  not  hock  her  jewels  to 
finance  Columbus  just  to  prove  the  world 
was  round;  she  wanted  to  claim  for  Spain 
the  rumored  riches  of  the  Indies. 

The  primary  motivation  for  most  explora- 
tion has  been  monetary  and  it  still  is. 

Budget-pinched  Americans  have  some- 
times construed  our  space  budget  as  an  "ex- 
pense" rather  than  an  "investment." 

Even  members  of  Congress  whose  districts 
lack  Jobs  dependent  on  space  exploration  are 
inclined  to  ignore  the  long-term  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

The  mjTiad  products  and  processes  which 
have  already  resulted  from  our  Investment 
In  space  exploration  have  profited  us  eco- 
nomically many  times  over. 

For  example,  new  electrical  wiring  which 
can  be  stuck  on  a  wall  and  painted  over, 
batteries  which  can  be  charged  100  times 
faster,  more  accurate  digital  clocks,  the 
sight-switch  with  which  a  paralyzed  per- 
son can  steer  a  wheelchair. 

Each  of  these  is  a  spinoff  from  our  suc- 
cesses and  our  failures  in  space. 

Safer  automobile  tires,  antifogging  com- 
pound for  your  windshield  and  your  eye- 
glasses. Improved  lubricants  and  heat-toler- 
ant ceramics  for  kltchenware — all  have  been 
harvested  from  "empty  space"  technology. 
Space    exploration    has   resulted    in    i. 892 
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patents  for  practical.  r,sable.  beneficial,  pro- 
ductive "things"  which  r.ever  were  before 
and  ml^ht  never  have  becit. 

And  yet  we  iive.rt  only  two  cents  of  each 
federal  budget  dollar  in'  this  highly  profit- 
able research  while  45  cents  of  every  dollar 
tois  to  one  or  ar.other  form  of  welfare- 
Last  year  our  go.ernment  spent  a  total  of 
?3  billion  on  space;  California  alone  spent 
that  much  on  welfare  programs! 

Forgetting  the  maierlal  blessings  just  the 
medical  fallout  from  11  years  of  spaceflight 
may  add  that  many  years  to  the  life  of  each 
of  us. 

Illnesses  are  now  he'.n<:  diagnosed  and 
treated  by  remote  control.  Bloodless  surgery 
is  being  performed  now  with  tools  developed 
by  space  medics 

Our  space-bought  knowledge  of  our  own 
planet-Its  .seas.  Its  resources,  its  climate  — 
is  of  infinitely  greater  ecological  slgnincance 
than  the  combined  efforts  of  the  shortsight- 
ed ecologists  who  would  divert  space  money. 

America  has  not  bought  so  much  for  so 
little    since    the    Louisiana    Purchase 

The  "bread"  we  spread  in  snace  comes 
back  a  hundred-fold! 


OUR  JUNE  SALUTE : 
CALLI 


ALBERT  P. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  I 
admire  and  respect  has  recently  been 
chosen  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities. 
He  is  Albert  P.  Calli,  executive  director 
of  New  Haven's  Easter  Seal  Goodwill  Re- 
habilitation Center,  a  resourceful  leader 
and  strenuous  worker  in  the  field  of 
services  to  the  handicapped  and  dis- 
abled. On  June  30  of  this  year,  in  an  edi- 
torial salute,  the  New  Haven  Register 
recognized  the  fine  work  Al  Calli  has 
done.  I  am  in,serting  that  article  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  and  others, 
who  have  not  already  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  Mr.  Calli,  will  know 
more  about  him  and  his  dedicated  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged.  It  is  also 
my  desire  to  assure  Al  Calli  s  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion field,  that  h«  is,  indeed,  as  respected 
in  his  community  as  he  is  in  his  profes- 
sion throughout  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  personal  salute 
to  Albert  P.  Calli,  an  innovative,  persist- 
ent, and  successful  leader  in  programs 
for  the  handicapped. 

The  editorial  follows; 
OtTR  June  Salute:   Aleeht  P.  Calli 

(Note. — This  is  one  of  a  series  of  monthly 
salutes  designed  by  The  Register  to  recog- 
nize in  terms  of  community  .'service  and  per- 
sonal dedication  the  sort  of  cotirage.  good 
humor,  unselfish  effort,  or  other  virtues 
which,  in  their  individual  or  group  applica- 
tion, enrich  or  Improve  life  for  all  of  us.t 

When  Albert  P.  Calli  last  month  was 
elected  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Rehabilitation  Facilitie?.  the  honor 
was  a  commentary  on  the  importance  of  his 
work  en  behalf  of  the  handicapped  here  In 
the  Greater  New  Have:i  area  The  executive 
director  of  the  Easter  Seal  Goodwill  Reha- 
bilitation Center  here  has  made  contribu- 
tions that  are  appreciated  and  useful  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home. 
Last  year,  there  was  striking  evidence  of 
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the  waves  that  were  being  made  by  the  Re- 

h.ibllitaiion  Center  under  CalUs  energetic, 
practical,  resourceful  and  compassionate 
leadership.  The  Center  here  was  deemed  out- 
•st ending  by  the  executive  director  of  the 
Australian  Association  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded.  The  visitor  from  "down  under"  was 
especially  Impressed  with  the  close  working 
reliitiont^iup  rhat  had  been  forged  between 
the  Refeioi.al  Center  for  the  Retarded  and 
the  Rehabilitation  Center  here.  It  was  an 
example  of  !he  many  ways  that  Call!  has  dis- 
covered to  help  provide  comprehensive  serv- 
ices for  a  variety  of  handicapped  persons. 

l!i  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been 
ma.>y  insplruig  stories  of  progress  made  by 
haiidlc.ipped  per.sons  whose  needs  have  been 
answered  by  the  Rehabilitation  Center.  CalU 
has  explored  for  new  and  effective  methods 
to  [et  results  that  trar.sform  dependent  peo- 
ple .nto  self-sufficient  individuals  who  make 
normal  co  itributions   to  society. 

C.iUi  uncovers  programs  with  new  poten- 
tial, gees  after  funds,  personnel,  equipment 
and  methods  that  open  up  new  worlds  for 
the  handicapped.  He  has  enlisted  the  aid  of 
youth,  has  mounted  a  far-reaching  inner- 
city  pn.gr.im.  a!id  has  even  come  to  the  aid 
of  students  who  have  >iot  achieved  their 
highest  potential  because  of  a  learning  prob- 
lem. A  residence  for  such  students  has  been 
arransed  by  Calil. 

Besides  serving  more  than  2.000  handi- 
capped people  at  the  center  in  this  area. 
Call!  has  earned  out  national  programs.  The 
Center  here  has  been  used  as  a  major  aux- 
iliary tr.iiniag  resource  for  colleges  and  grad- 
uate schools  as  far  away  as  Wisconsin.  Hun- 
dreds of  collet;e  students  have  been  trained 
at  the  Center  in  such  fields  as  speech  and 
occMpationnl  therapy,  health  and  physical 
education. 

So  the  impact  of  Calli's  humanitarian  work 
has  had  Widespread  Influence  far  beyond 
the  New  Haven  area.  This  culminated  in  his 
election  to  the  important  post  of  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Reha- 
bilitation Facilities.  The  organization  Is  made 
up  of  personnel  who  represent  more  than 
600  facilities  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  Register  Is  happy  to  salute  Albert  P. 
Calli  and  to  Join  the  association  In  recog- 
nising his  extraordinary  achievements. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME  AND  U.S. 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  replied  to  a  letter  on  the  industrial  need 
for  Rhodesian  chrome  from  Mr.  Martin 
Ornitz,  president  of  the  Crucible  Stain- 
less Steel  Division  of  Colt  Industries.  Mr. 
Omitz'  letter  defends  the  notion  that 
the  United  States  should  continue  to 
break  international  law  in  order  to  im- 
port small  amounts  of  chromium  ore 
from  Southern  Rhodesia,  even  though 
abundant  supplies  are  available  in  the 
United  States  and  from  foreign  sources. 
This  same  letter  was  sent  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  and  Senators  as  an 
expression  of  Colt  Industries'  opposition 
to  H.R.  8272  which  would  restore  the 
United  States  to  full  adherence  to  United 
Nations'  economic  sanctions  against  the 
Smith  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia; 
that  is.  negate  the  Rhcdesian  Chrome 
Amendment  of  1971. 

The  economic  arguments  in  this  letter 
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in  favor  of  continued  trade  with  South- 
em  Rhodesia  are  rationally  unsupporta- 
ble.  Our  industrial  needs  for  chromium 
can  be  met  easily  without  continuing  the 
current  violation  of  U.N.  sanctions  whicli 
allows  imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 
All  of  us  should  be  concerned  that  this 
country  have  enough  chromium  for  its 
industrial  purposes,  but  it  simply  does 
not  follow  that  access  to  the  Rhodesian 
market  is  in  any  way  essential  to  achiev- 
ing that  end.  Millions  of  tons  of  chro- 
mium ore  are  available  at  competitive 
world  prices  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Turkey.  Chromium  ore  is  also  mined  in 
substantial  quantities  in  South  Africa, 
the  Philippines.  Finland,  India,  and 
Brazil.  Our  national  strategic  stockpile 
has.  for  several  years,  been  swollen  with 
excessive  amounts  of  chromium  ore.  Con- 
gress has  already  authorized  release  of 
900,000  tons  to  the  commercial  market 
and  the  administration  has  requested  re- 
lease of  an  addititonal  2  million  tons.  As 
for  ferrochromium,  129,000  tons  has  been 
released  from  the  Government  stock- 
piles and  the  administration  has  re- 
quested that  640.000  more  tons  be  re- 
leased. 

The  quality  of  the  chromium  ore  pur- 
chased from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Tur- 
key, in  particular,  is  at  least  as  high  as 
Rhodesian.  Some  13  million  tons  of 
lower-grade  chromium  ore  deposits  are 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Considering  the  abimdance  of 
the  high-grade  chromium  ore  now  avail- 
able throughout  the  world,  mining  of  the 
lower-grade  American  and  Canadian  ore 
need  not  be  contemplated  at  this  time. 
However,  should  there  be  a  serious  short- 
age in  the  futuie.  the  United  States  and 
Canada  could  do  as  Finland  has  done 
and  make  ferrochromium  from  the  low- 
grade  chromium  ore. 

Contrary  to  claims  in  Mr.  Ornitz'  let- 
ter that  the  demand  for  chromium  ore  is 
exceeding  supply,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
deposits  of  chromium  ore  throughout  the 
world  are  being  mined  well  below  capac- 
ity. 

Mr.  Peter  Flanigan.  the  President's 
As.sistant  for  International  Economic  Af- 
fairs, has  stated  that  access  to  Rhodesian 
chrome  is  not  an  important  element  in 
U.S.  foreign  economic  policy  since  there 
are  large  surplu-ses  of  the  commodity  in 
our  national  stockpiles  and  the  United 
States  imports  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  Rhodesian  chrome  anyhow. 

The  contention  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  tran.sshipping  Rhodesian  ore  to  the 
United  States  was  conclusively  disproven 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  2  .vears 
ago.  Those  who  persist  in  claiming 
otherwise  are  simply  ignoring  scientific 
evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  arguments 
in  support  of  the  Rhodesia  chrome 
amendment  do  not  hold  up  when  faced 
with  the  facts.  It  is  time  for  us  to  negate 
that  ill-advi.sed  piece  of  legislation. 

I  include  Mr.  Ornitz'  letter  and  my 
reply  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

July  9,   1973. 
Mr.  Martin  N.  Ornitz. 

President.  Crurihle  Stainless  Steel  Division, 
Colt  Industries.  Midland,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr    Ornitz:  Thank  you  for  your  re- 
cent  letter  concernir.g   HR  8272.  passage   of 
which    would   restore   the   United   States   to 
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full  adherence  to  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  the  minority  regime  In  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

I  believe  that  the  American  economy 
should  be  assured  of  adequate  supplies  of 
chromium  for  our  industrial  needs  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  our  country  continuing  to 
be  an  open  violator  of  International  law. 

Millions  of  tons  of  chrome  ore  will  be 
available  to  the  American  market  without 
dealing  ourselves  the  disadvantage  of  con- 
tinuing to  break  the  word  of  two  US  Presi- 
dents In  the  international  community.  As 
recently  as  June  26,  Me.  Peter  M.  Flanigan, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  International 
Economic  Affairs,  stated  In  a  letter  to  me 
that: 

"Access  to  Rhodesian  chrome  and  other 
minerals  Is  not  an  Important  element  In 
US  security  or  In  our  overall  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  given:  1)  the  substantial  excess 
of  our  stockpile  resources  and  2)  the  com- 
paratively minor  amounts  we  actually  Im- 
port from  Rhodesia." 

If  the  American  industrial  demand  for 
chromium  imports  Is  In  fact  exceeding  sup- 
ply, one  would  expect  that  the  volume  of 
Imports  from  non-Rhodeslan  sources  would 
have  remained  at  least  as  high  after  the 
passage  of  the  Rhodesian  chrome  amend- 
ment as  before.  However,  this  Is  not  the 
case,  since  although  Imports  from  the  So- 
viet Union  have  Increased,  Turkish  Imports 
have  dropped  by  some  17'';  since  the  re- 
sumption of  trade  In  chrome  with  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Should  future  demand  exceed  the  avail- 
ability from  foreign  suppliers  at  reasonable 
prices,  relief  could  well  be  facilitated  by  the 
release  of  some  2,000.000  tons  of  chrome  ore 
from  the  national  stockpile  as  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  to  Congress. 

Not  only  does  It  seem  to  me  that  US  ad- 
herence to  UN  sanctions  would  not  jeopardize 
our  access  to  adequate  supplies  of  chrome 
ore  for  Industrial  purposes,  but  also  that 
continued  trade  with  Southern  Rhodesia  In 
ferrochromium  will  be  damaging  to  the  US 
economy  as  well.  Lay-offs  and  shutdowns  of 
American  ferrochormlum  plants  are  now  tak- 
ing place  in  the  wake  of  Increased  Imports 
from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Ferro- 
alloys Association  has  petitioned  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  relief  from  imports. 

I  was  struck  by  your  characterization  of 
our  violation  of  UN  sanctions  as  "the  State 
Department's  problem  vls-a-vls  Its  African 
policy".  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  have 
both  stated  publicly  their  support  for  peace- 
ful change  toward  majority  rule  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  accordingly  supported  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  minority  regime 
there  as  the  best  feasible  means  of  effecting 
that  kind  of  change.  Our  adherence  to  the 
Security  Council  sanctions  was  an  act  entered 
into  voluntarily  by  this  country  in  a  forum 
where  we  have  veto  power.  Our  violation  of 
the  sanctions  Is  Internationally  Illegal  and  In 
direct  opposition  to  the  democratic  and  hu- 
manitarian ideals  we  Americans  cherish. 

Inasmuch  as  access  to  Rhodesian  Chrome 
is  not  essential  to  the  needs  of  US  industry, 
I  Invite  you  to  join  us  In  the  effort  to  re- 
store our  country  to  adherence  to  UN  sanc- 
tions under  international  law.  I  would  be 
happy  to  meet  with  you  or  your  representa- 
tives to  discuss  this  matter  further. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Inter- 
national  Organizations   and   Move- 
ments. 
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June  25,  1973. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  House 

Office    Building,    Washington,   DC. 
Re  H.R.  8272. 

Dear  Congressman  Fraser:  I  note  that  you 
have  sponsored  the  subject  bill,  H.R.  8272, 


aimed  at  halting  the  shipment  of  chromium 
ore  from  Rhodesia  to  the  United  States.  This 
matter  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
publicity  lately — some  of  which  has  been  In- 
accurate or  at  the  very  least  misleading.  Since 
availability  of  adequate  supplies  of  chrom- 
ium, at  prices  competitive  to  those  paid  in 
other  nations,  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  I  write  to  you  to  express  concern 
over  the  effect  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  have. 

Ferro-chroralum,  an  alloy  of  Iron  and 
chromium,  is  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
nearly  all  specialty  steels.  These  Include  al- 
loy steels  used  In  making  such  things  as  farm 
equipment,  trucks,  buses,  automobiles,  air- 
planes, and  machine  tools.  It  Is  essential  to 
the  manufacture  of  all  stainless  steels— for 
dairy,  hospital,  and  restaurant  equipment, 
power  plants,  oil  refineries,  chemical  plants, 
atomic  energy  plants,  pollution  control 
equipment  and  countless  items  used  In  the 
home,  such  as  pots  and  pans,  tableware,  sinks, 
electric  ranges,  dishwashers,  etc.  It  Is  used 
in  making  tool  steels — for  shaping  and  cut- 
ting other  materials.  Obviously,  a  shortage  of 
chromium  for  steelmaklng  would  disrupt 
our  entire  economy. 

Chromium  ore  Is  mined  chiefly  In  Russia, 
South  Africa  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  Rho- 
desia. There  are  no  known  domestic  deposits. 
This  makes  us  fully  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  a  very  vital  metal  for  which  there 
are  no  substitutes. 

At  present  the  world-wide  supply  and  de- 
mand are  not  quite  in  balance,  with  demand 
e;<ceeding  supply.  As  a  result,  contrary  to 
some  recent  statements,  the  price  of  one 
grade  of  ferro-chromium  has  Increased  In 
this  country  13';  and  the  much  more  widely 
used  grade  has  Increased  24';  .  These  In- 
creases have  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  embargo  on  Rhodesian  chrome  was 
lifted.  If  It  had  remained  It  Is  likely  that 
the  price  increases  -.vould  be  greater. 

U  has  been  said  that  in  spile  of  the  lift- 
ing of  the  emba.rgo  essentially  the  same  per- 
centage of  our  chrome  still  comes  from  Rus- 
sia. This  is  caused  by  two  things.  The  total 
has  increased  due  to  increased  demand.  Also 
the  embargo  did  not  slow  down  Rhodesian 
production.  The  Rhodesians  sold  their 
chrome  ore  to  other  countries  on  long-term 
contracts.  These  countries  merely  ignored 
the  embargo.  Chemical  analysis  suggests 
some  of  the  chrome  ore  we  buy  from  Russia 
originated  in  Rhodesia. 

The  Rhodesian  ore  Is  considered  to  be  of 
the  highest  quality  available,  contrary  also 
to  recent  statements  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  proposed  pollution-control  devices 
(catalytic  converters  and  thermal  reactors i 
for  automobiles  will  result  in  a  tremendous 
increase  in  requirements  for  chromium  just 
for  the  production  of  stainless  steel  in  this 
country  of  about  25';.  Should  the  present 
projections  for  catalytic  converters  hold  true, 
this  will  reqtiire  the  use  of  an  additional 
60.000  tons,  approximately,  per  year  of 
chromium  for  this  application  alone. 
With  all  the  chrome  ore  mines  In  full 
production,  including  Rhodesia,  and  no  re- 
strictions on  American  Industry  as  to  sources, 
there  is  presently  a  serious  lack  of  adequate 
supplies  of  ferro-chrome.  This  problem  will 
be  compounded  by  the  requirements  for  pol- 
lution control  as  well  as  the  growth  of  stain- 
less steel  production  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Further,  the  problem  of  cost  and  via- 
bility of  the  Industry  can  be  seriously  af- 
fected. 

In  spite  of  the  State  Department's  problem 
vis-a-vls  Its  African  policy,  nevertheless.  I 
respectfully  request  that  you  reconsider  H.R. 
8272  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  effect  on  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans.  The  price  of  im- 
ports cannot  be  controlled.  Chromium  Is 
imported.  We  cannot  afford,  as  a  nation,  to 
relmpo.se  this  embargo  Just  for,  as  the  State 
Department  says,  "the  psychological  effect." 
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If  we  do,  the  cost  of  a  lot  of  things  all  of  us 
buy  Is  going  to  go  up  still  more,  with  no  real 
effect  on  Rhodesia. 

We  regard  this  as  a  most  serious  matter 
and  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  at 
your  convenience  If  you  would  like  addi- 
tional facts  on  this  subject,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  It  to  the  American  economy. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  N.  ORNrrz, 
President,    Crucible    Stainless    Steel 
Division. 


GAO  REPORT  ON  RUSSIAN  WHEAT 
SALES 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF   DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  General  Accounting  Office  released  a 
study  of  Russian  wheat  sales.  The  study 
was  undertaken  at  my  request  and  at  the 
request  of  several  other  Members  of 
Congress.  It  is  an  excellent  report  and 
I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  not 
only  as  an  example  of  a  fine  job  by  GAO, 
but  an  example  of  how  the  bureaucracy 
functions  at  its  very  worst. 

Perhaps  the  most  succinct  conclusion 
expressed  by  the  report  appears  in  its 
title,  "Russian  'Wheat  Sales  and  Weak- 
nesses in  Agriculture's  Management  of 
the  Wheat  Export  Subsidy  Program." 
Indeed  there  are  major  weaknesses  in  the 
Agriculture  Department's  management 
of  the  wheat  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram, as  the  report  so  clearly  illustrates. 

The  report  sets  forth  four  major  con- 
clusions : 

First.  The  $300  million  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  was  unnecessarily  paid  in 
export  subsidies.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
GAO,  these  subsidy  payments  were  ex- 
cessive. Many  of  the  sales  could  have 
been  made  with  reduced  subsidies  or 
perhaps  no  subsidies  at  all:  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  report  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment in  paying  out  these  subsidies 
clearly  paid  greater  subsidies  than  the 
marketplace  required. 

Second.  'Very  poor  administration  of 
the  program  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  com- 
mercial intelligence  was  available  indi- 
cating that  the  United  States  was.  in 
fact,  the  exclusive  world  market  for 
wheat  at  the  time  of  the  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Maintaining  a  low  world 
target  price  under  these  circumstances 
was  wrong  and  very  costly  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

What  we  have  here  is  essentially  a 
Pearl  Harbor  situation.  The  Agriculture 
Department  had  considerable  informa- 
tion coming  in  from  the  agricultural  at- 
tache at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow, 
and  from  the  Canadian  Government,  in- 
dicating the  severe  crop  failures  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  thus  the  size  and  the 
scope  of  likely  wheat  purchases  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  information  was  there 
but  nobody  paid  any  attenion  to  it  or 
bothered  to  analyze  It. 

Third.  Poor  administration  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  also  in  evi- 
dence in  other  areas  of  the  program. 
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For  example,  no  detailed  analysis  was 
provided  to  support  the  decision  by  Ag- 
riculture to  continue  export  subsidies. 
The  GAO  found  that  the  Department 
acted  on  intuition  not  on  the  basis  of 
careful  reasoning. 

As  another  example,  the  GAO  found 
the  program  lacked  the  administrative 
controls  necessary  to  prevent  excessive 
subsidies  from  being  paid.  The  report 
cities  just  two  examples  in  which  proper 
controls  could  have  saved  some  $700,000 
in  sub.sidies  at  a  minimum. 

Further,  no  effort  was  made  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  provide  the 
information  they  had  to  agricultural  in- 
terests in  the  Nation.  The  Agriculture 
Department  has  st;itutory  responsibility 
to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  Ameri- 
can fanners,  and  in  this  case  they  clearly 
failed  to  do  that. 

Finally,  there  was  no  effort  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  evaluate  the 
subsidy  program  to  see  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, to  see  if  it  was  effective,  and  to  see 
if  it  was  meeting  its  legislative  goals. 
Rather,  a  "bureaucracy  as  usual"  atti- 
tude prevailed  even  though  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  were 
being  paid  out  in  subsidies. 

Fourth.  A  major  finding  of  the  GAO 
study  was  that  if  the  program  is  to  con- 
tinue, it  is  most  important  that  it  be  re- 
evaluated from  top  to  bottom.  The  GAO 
recommends  some  specific  steps  to  be 
taken  to  accomplish  this. 

In  summary,  the  major  conclusion  of 
the  GAO  study  is  that  the  United  States 
was  "had"  in  the  Russian  wheat  trans- 
action— "had  "  to  the  tune  of  at  least 
$350  million  in  unnecessary  subsidies  that 
kept  the  price  of  wheat  low  for  the  Rus- 
sians. Responsibility  for  that  lies  in  the 
lap  of  the  Agriculture  Department.  The 
tunnel  vision  of  Washington's  finest  bu- 
reaucrats resulted  in  a  $300  million  wind- 
fall— a  windfall  not  for  the  American 
farmer,  not  for  the  American  grain  ex- 
porter, not  for  the  American  people,  but 
for  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Considering  the  level  of  administra- 
tive ability  evidenced  within  the  Agri- 
culture Department  as  outlined  in  the 
GAO  report:  we  are  perhaps  fortunate 
that  it  was  not  worse.  But  a  S300  million 
hoiTiswaggling  is  bad  enough. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Government 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  summary  of 
the  GAO's  report  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

COMPTr.OLI  ER  GTNTRALS  RFPORT  to  THE  CON- 
GRESS: RfssiAN  Wheat  Sales  and  Weak- 
nesses IN  .'^cRicrLirREs  Management  of 
Wheat  Export  St'bsidy  Program.  Depart- 
ment or  ACRICI'LTURE 

WHY  THE  REVrrW  WAS  MADE 

Several  members  of  the  Congress  requested 
that  G.AO  examine  the  implications  of  the 
massive  wheat  sales  to  Russia  In  the  .summer 
of  1972  and  the  Department  of  .Agriculture's 
management  of  the  subsidy  program.  Includ- 
ing Its  sy.-~tem  of  gathering  and  disseminat- 
ing foreign  agricultural  information. 

The  President  announced  the  signing  of 
an  agreement  with  Rus.^la  on  July  8.  1972. 
making  credit  totaling  $750  mlUloi;  avail- 
able over  a  3-year  period  for  purchasing 
varloi;s  U.S.  grains  By  then  Russia  was  al- 
ready purchasing  U.S.  wheat 

Within  a  few  weeks,  cash  and  credit  wheat 
sales   to  Russia,    heavilv   subsidized    by    the 
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U.S.  Government,  approximated  $700  mil- 
lion, the  largest  private  grain  sales  in  U.S. 
history.  Because  of  the  size  the  sales  were 
historic,  but  they  also  focused  national  at- 
tention on  Agriculture's  administration  of 
the  wheat  export  subsidy  program. 
Basic  information 

The  wheat  export  subsidy  program  began 
in  1949  to  help  the  United  States  meet  Its 
obligation  to  e.\port  wheat  at  prices  agreed 
to  under  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 

The  program's  major  objectives  are  to  gen- 
erally In^uic  fhat  U.S.  wheat  Is  competitive 
m  world  niarkets  and  to  reduce  Government 
wheat  inventories. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC).  decides  whether 
subsidies  should  be  paid.  Exporters  enter  In- 
to agreements  with  CCC  to  export  wheat  and, 
after  shipment,  submit  documentation  to 
support  the  subsidy  claimed.  The  A.ssistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs  makes  policy  decisions  af- 
fecting subsidy  rates. 

The  Export  Marketing  Service  establishes 
dally  subsidy  rates  for  five  classes  of  wheat 
according  to  protein  levels,  costs  of  export, 
and  expert  periods.  These  rates  apply  to  all 
export  destinations.  The  Service  has  main- 
tained a  zero  subsidy  rate  for  all  types  of 
wheat  since  September  22,  1972,  allowing 
wheat  prices  to  seek  their  own  levels,  but, 
during  the  preceding  4  months  rates  ranged 
from  a  few  cents  to  as  high  as  51  cents  a 
bushel  for  Hard  Winter  wheat. 

Before  Its  suspension,  the  program  In- 
curred about  $4.3  billion  In  subsidy  costs  for 
the  export  of  about  10.5  billion  bushels  of 
U.S.  wheat. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  program  has 
been  instrumental  In  competitively  pricing 
U.S.  wheat  moving  into  export  markets. 

FINDING   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  large  sales  of  U.S.  wheat  to  Russia  and 
other  exports  In  the  summer  of  1972  caused 
a  dramatic  rise  in  the  price  of  U.S.  wheat. 

Agriculture  claims  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
will  accrue  net  benefits  totaling  about  $457 
million  as  a  result  of  the  wheat  sales  to  Rus- 
sia In  addition  to  the  following  benefits: 

Increased  prices  that  farmers  are  receiv- 
ing for  their  crops. 

Creation  of  new  Jobs. 

Improved  balance  of  trade.  (See  pp.  14  and 
16  and  app.  V.) 

Agriculture  Is  committed  to  pay  over  $300 
million  in  subsidies  on  the  Russian  and  other 
export  sales.  GAO  believes  many  of  these  sales 
would  have  been  made  even  with  reduced 
subsidies  and  that  Agriculture  should  have 
responded  more  rapidly  to  the  available  In- 
formation and  reduced  or  eliminated  the 
subsidies  sooner. 

Wheat  export  subsidy  program 

After  October  1971  the  key  determinant  in 
establishing  dally  wheat  subsidy  rates  was 
the  export  target  price.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  target  price  and  the  domestic  price 
was  the  daily  export  subsidy  rate. 

Maintenance  of  a  low  target  price  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Russian  sales  and  for 
several  subsequent  weeks  was  a  crucial  factor 
In  obligating  the  US.  Government  to  pay  ex- 
cessive subsidies.  (See  pp    17  to  24.) 

GAO  questioned  the  maintenance  of  a  low 
target  price  In  views  of  available  intelligence 
reports  and  analyses  Indicating  adverse  Rus- 
sian crop  conditions.  Agriculture  also  knew 
that  the  United  States  was  the  dominant 
wheat  supplier  and  that  purchaser.^  of  large 
supplies  had  to  ccme  to  the  United  States. 
(See  pp.  18  to  22  ) 

Agriculture  officials  recognized  the  ch'ing- 
Ing  world  wheat  situation  early  in  1972  but 
decided  against  Increasing  the  export  target 
price  for  several  reasons.  GAO  expected  to 
find  a  detailed  analysis  to  support  such  a 
major  policy  decision,  but  it  seems  to  have 
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been  based  largely  on  intuitive  Judgments 
made  by  Agriculture  officials.  (See  pp.  22 
to  24.) 

The  Russian  sales  magnified  imperfections 
in  the  management  of  the  wheat  export  sub- 
sidy program.  U.S.  grain  exporters  nego- 
tiated their  sales  to  Russia  at  fixed  prices 
below  the  $1.63  to  $1.65  target  price  for  Hard 
Winter  wheat.  Exporters  sold  1  irge  quantities 
at  these  prices  with  Agriculture's  assurance 
that  the  subsidy  program  would  continue 
to  maintain  export  target  prices.  (See  pp. 
25  a;;d  26.) 

The  massive  amount  sold  to  Russia  and 
other  buyers  rai.sed  the  dcrnestic  pri^-e  of 
wheat.  Hard  Winter  wheat  sold  i.t  gulf  pens 
for  SI. 68  a  bushel  in  July  brought  S2.49  a 
bushel   in  September  and  even  more  later. 

An  export  gocl  of  650  million  bushels  and 
a  fiscal  year  1973  budget  estimate  of  $67 
million  In  subsidy  mushroomed  to  1.1  billion 
bushels  In  export.s  and  over  $300  million  in 
subsidy.   (See  p.  14  ) 

Agriculture  needs  to  establish  rules  and 
procedures  for  transactions  involving  un- 
usual purchasCa  by  .-.tate  trading  monopolies. 
The  unequal  bargaining  power  that  exists 
when  a  single,  fully  informed  bviyer  (the 
Russian  state  trading  agency)  confronts 
several  partially  informed  sellers  calls  for 
greater  Government-industry  cooperation. 
(See  p.  63.)    ' 

Speculating  in  subsidy  registrations 

Changes  made  in  1967  to  the  basic  wheat 
export  subsidy  program,  permitting  sub- 
sidy registrations  at  exporters'  options,  and 
other  program  features  in  efTeci  at  the  time 
of  the  wheat  sales  to  Russia  tended  to  mini- 
mize risks  and  created  an  environment 
whereby  exporters  could  make  substantial 
profits.  Although  Agriculture  sought  to  in- 
crease the  flexibility  for  exporters  to  price 
U.S.  wheat  competitively  in  international 
markets,  the  program  lacked  appropriate 
administrative  controls. 

Some  exporters  making  sales  in  August 
1972  registered  sales  several  weeks  later  at 
higher  subsidy  rates.  In  five  examples.  CCC 
paid  a  total  subsidy  of  about  $604,493  Had 
exporters  been  required  to  register  on  the 
dates  of  sales,  the  subsidy  would  have  been 
$286,188.  or  $318,305  less    iSee  p.  32.) 

Export  Marketing  Service  officials  contend 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  program  had 
allowed  excess  profit  because  of  intense  com- 
petition among  e.xporters. 

GAO  tested  the  possible  profitability  of  50 
cases  under  the  subsidy  registration  proce- 
dures. These  comparisons,  for  other  than 
sales  to  Russia,  showed  an  average  differen- 
tial of  29.8  cents  a  bushel.  GAO's  calculation 
is  based  on  using  estimated  purchase  costs 
against  sale  prices  plus  subsidy  on  5.7  million 
bushels  registered.  GAO  tests  indicated  that 
unusual  margins  were  possible  under  the 
subsidy  registration  procedures.  (See  pp.  33 
and  34.) 

In  another  test  of  430  September  1972 
registrations  totaling  about  160  million 
bushels  with  a  subsidy  entitlement  of  $36 
million.  GAG'S  examination  of  sales  contracts 
showed  that  most  of  the  sales  for  which  data 
was  available  werj  consummated  well  after 
the  export  subsidy  had  been  su.spended.  Be- 
cause the  iionsubsidlzed  U.S  export  price 
was  competitive  in  world  markets,  subsidies 
were  not  needed.  (See  pp  36  and  37.) 

Other  management  considerations 

Carrying-charge  payments  are  intended  to 
cover  the  estimated  costs  of  owning  wheat 
for  future  delivery.  The  subsidy  registra- 
tion date.  Instead  of  the  sale  date.  Is  used  to 
calculate  subsidy  entitlement.  In  28  instances 
totaling  about  $360,000.  had  the  sale  contract 
dates  rather  than  the  registration  dates  de- 
termined the  carrying-charge  subsidies,  the 
payments  would  have  been  about  $350,000 
less.  (See  p  39  I 

Until  August  1971  Agriculture  prohibited 
export  subsidy  payments  on  certain  types  of 
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sales  to  aiTiliate  companies.  Under  .ij.ecial 
ground  rules  affecting  subsidy  registrations 
during  the  last  week  of  August  1972  (Sys- 
tem I ) ,  the  Export  Marketing  Service  d'is- 
allowed  $650,500  of  these  registration-  be- 
cause an  agency  relationship  existed  between 
the  exporter  and  importer  and  therefore  the 
registrations  did  not  qualify  for  subsidy  pay- 
ments. The  Export  Marketing  Service  deci- 
sion raised  a  question  concerning  the  legal- 
ity of  other  Syttem  I  registrations  and  sub- 
sidy payments  made  under  similar  circum- 
stances on  registrations  prior  to  .'a-.gnsi  1971. 
(See  pp.  40  to  44.) 

Better  program  coordination  between  Agri- 
culture activities  is  needed  to  preclude  un- 
due profits  from  accruing  to  exporters  on 
wheat  sold  from  CCC  Inventories.  (See  pp  44 
and  45.) 

Intelligence   gathering   and   disseraination 

Although  Agriculture  has  fairly  reliable 
data  on  general  crop  conditions  and  signiii- 
cant  changes  in  worldwide  supply  and  de- 
mand, farmers  generally  were  not  provided 
timely  Information  with  appropriate  inter- 
pretative comments  to  help  them  make 
sound  marketing  decisions. 

Legislation  directs  Agriculture  to  acquire 
foreign  agricultural  information  to  help 
farmers,  processors,  distributors,  and  export- 
ers adjust  their  operations  and  practices  to 
meet  world  conditions.  However,  Agriculture 
has  not  surveyed  the  specific  intelligence 
needs  of  the  agricultural  sector.  (See  po.  46 
to  52.) 

Program   evaluation   needs 

Despite  annual  subsidy  outlays  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Agriculture  has  not  com- 
prehensively evaluated  the  wheat  export  sub- 
sidy program.  Limited  evaluations  indicat- 
ing that  the  subsidy  program  was  not  fully 
effective  were  dismissed  by  operating  officials. 
(See  pp.  53  to  56.) 

GAO  examined  several  pertinent  statistical 
relationships  indicative  of  program  effective- 
ness. It  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  making 
U.S.  wheat  competitive  In  International 
markets,  that  Agriculture  seemed  to  have 
paid  greater  subsidies  than  the  marketplace 
required.  Other  agricultural  economists  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  subsidy  payments  and 
suggested  that  the  program  needs  to  be  com- 
pletely reevaluated.   (See  pp.  56  to  58  ) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  take  the  following  actions: 

1.  Because  of  the  weaknesses  ob.served  In 
the   wheat  export  subsidy  program: 

Review  the  wheat  export  subsidy  program 
in  its  entirety  and  predicate  its  reinstate- 
ment on  a  meaningful  justification  tor  its 
existence. 

Devise  a  better  system  of  coordinating  with 
private  exporters  on  sales  of  agricultural 
products  to  such  nonmarket  economies  as 
those  of  Communist  countries,  other  Govern- 
ment-directed procurements,  and  large- 
scale  procurements. 

Review  the  legality  of  export  subsidy  pay- 
ments involving  sales  to  foreign  affiliates,  es- 
pecially registrations  under  System  I  and 
those  recorded  before  August  1971. 

2.  For  disseminating  foreign  agricultural 
Information: 

Form  a  Joint  Government-business  com- 
mittee representing  farmers,  processors,  dis- 
tributors, and  exporters  to  identify  informa- 
tion needs. 

3.  If  the  program  review  concludes  that 
subsidies  are  needed : 

Determine  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
ways  to  use  subsidies  to  compete  In  world 
markets. 

Provide  for  periodic  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

Document  the  basis  and  reasoning  used 
In  establishing  daily  subsidies. 

Direct  that  sales  and  cost  data  on  wheat 
transactions  be  used  in  establishing  and 
checking  the  reasonableness  of  subsidy  levels 
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and  consider  flexible  subsidies  according  to 
geographic  locations  and  circtimstances. 

Better  coordinate  commercial  sales,  con- 
cessionary credit  sales,  and  sales  from  CCC 
inventory  Into  a  cohesive  wheat  export  policy 
ha\ing  appropriate  safeguards  on  subsidy 
payment  amounts. 

Consider  revising  the  basis  for  computing 
entitlement  to  the  carrying-charge  Incre- 
ment. 

AGENCY    ACTIONS    AND    UNRESOLVED    ISSUES 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  advised  that 
the  GAO  study  will  prove  useful  In  helping 
the  Department  make  program  improve- 
ments for  the  future.  The  Secretary  agreed 
with  GAO's  major  recommendations  but  took 
issue  with  GAO  on  some  other  observations 
and  conclusions.  The  Secretary's  comments 
and  GAO's  evaluations  are  presented  in  ap- 
pendix I. 

MATTERS   FOR   CONSIDERATION    BY   THE   CONGRESS 

U.S.  agriculture's  productive  capacity  has 
traditionally  resulted  in  surpltis  stocks  which 
were  stored  at  great  expense  or  exported 
with  stibsldy.  Although  exports  are  Impor- 
tant to  achieving  U.S.  trade  objectives,  they 
can  have  an  adverse  effect.  Recent  dramatic 
changes  in  the  world  supply-demand  situa- 
tion surfaced  a  need  for  assessing  agricul- 
tural exports  In  a  broader  national  context. 

Congress  should  consider  requiring  that 
agencies  develop  definitive  ground  rules  so 
that  expected  benefits  from  exports  can  be 
appropriately  weighed  against  their  Impact 
on  various  segments  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omv. 


ELMER  F.  BUDLOVE,  INDIANA'S 
MOST  PUBLICIZED  PHOTOGRA- 
PHER RETIRES 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  particularly  the  Calumet 
industrial  region  in  northwest  Indiana 
regrets  that  EHmer  F.  Budlove,  photog- 
rapher, military  commander,  friend  of 
Presidents,  mayors,  Governors,  police- 
men, firemen,  and  untold  thousands  of 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  is  retiring. 

Elmer  Budlove  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  photography  department  of  the 
Gary  Post-Tribune  and  is  now  termi- 
nating 36  years  of  active  service  in  the 
newspaper  field.  His  wide  acquaintance- 
ship and  reputation  in  the  newspaper 
coverage  has  not  been  confined  to  Indi- 
ana, but  he  has  been  present  at  national 
conventions,  both  political  and  indus- 
trial, business,  military,  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  other  organiaztions 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks excerpts  from  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle in  the  Indiana  Gary  Post-Tribune  of 
Sunday.  July  1.  1973,  under  the  heading 
"Bud"  Retiring  After  36  Colorful  Years": 
Many     Photographic,     Military     Lathiels: 

"Bud"  RETiRrNG  After  36  CoLORFtrL  Years 

"Bud,"  as  he  is  best  known,  has  amassed 
Wgh  awards  in  both  his  photographic  work 
and  military  service  during  his  long  career. 

His  work  with  The  Post-Tribune  was  Inter- 
rupted only  by  a  three-year  stint  In  the  Army 
in  World  War  11,  and  he  continued  to  reserve 
military  duty  until  only  I'j  years  ago. 

The  63-year-old  Budlove.  born  in  Chicago, 
was  graduated  from  Chicago's  Parker  High 
School,  "the  only  high  school  in  Chicago  that 
was  integrated  at  that  time." 
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He  broke  into  photography  while  still  in 
high  school  as  his  sister  owned  a  photo  stu- 
dio in  Chicago.  He  also  gained  a  knack  for 
music  and  learned  to  play  the  trombone.  He 
played  while  still  young  in  Chicago  for  the 
Buddy  Fisher  Orchestia  and  Frankie  Masters 
Band. 

Budlove  attended  Denis  College.  Granville. 
Ohio,  with  a  four-year  grant  to  study  theol- 
ogy. When  he  returned  he  joined  his  father 
in  Hammond,  where  his  father  had  opened 
a  restaurant.  There  Budlove  and  nis  wile  cf 
39  years.  Rose,  first  met. 

,He  came  to  The  Post-Tribu^.e  to  fill  out 
an  application  for  employment  one  day  and 
the  next  day  he  was  taking  pictures  for  the 
paper.  His  starting  salary  was  $15  for  a 
seven-day  work  week  and  he  can  remember 
many  days  that  he  put  in  18-20  hours  when 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  overtime  pay. 

In  1944  Budlo\e  joi  .ed  the  Army  and  was 
assigned  to  just  what  he  wanted — a  unit  that 
took  pictures.  Later,  however,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  officer  training  school,  and  he  rose 
to  second  lieutenant  from  buck  private  in 
less  than  a  year. 

Soon  Budlove  was  assigned  the  command 
of  all  day  shift  photographers  of  the  Army. 
But  even  more  important  assignments  were 
ahead. 

He  eventually  became  the  personal  pho- 
tographer of  President  Roosevelt  and  he  cov- 
ered the  Roosevelt  funeral,  which  he  says 
was  one  of  the  saddest  days  of  his  life. 

He  moved  on  to  be  personal  Photographer 
to  FYesident  Truman. 

Winston  Churchill  and  French  President 
Charle  de-Gaulle  were  among  International 
dignitaries  Budlove  met  and  photographed. 
De-Gaulle  was  so  Impressed  by  Budlove  that 
he  made  the  photographer  an  honorary  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  the  French  Army,  and  Bud 
still  wears  the  patch  on  his  reserve  uniform 
today. 

He  covered  the  Manhattan  Project  in  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn.,  while  in  the  Army,  taking  pic- 
tures of  Installations  for  two  weeks  and  never 
finding  out  until  much  later  that  he  was 
actually  taking  the  first  pictures  of  the  atom 
bomb. 

Budlove  also  covered  the  first  atomic  blast 
in  Nevada  and  recalls  that  although  he  saw 
and  photographed  the  mushroom  cloud  from 
35  miles  away,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
there  knew  what  it  was  at  the  time. 

Budlove  had  been  in  the  Army  three  years 
when  he  was  discharged.  He  Joined  the  Army 
Reserve  the  same  day. 

Describing  his  entry  In  the  reserves,  Bud- 
love now  notes:  "I  love  this  country.  I  al- 
ways have.  I  love  all  it  stands  for.  I'd  fight  for 
it  until  death.  There  are  only  two  things  I 
place  above  this  country,  and  that's  my 
family  and  my  religion." 

Budlove  is  currently  a  full  colonel  In  com- 
mand of  the  1st  Battalion.  1st  Brigade  of  the 
Indiana  Guard  Reserve.  If  a  National  emer- 
gency were  to  occur  In  this  area.  Budlove 
would  be  In  command  of  all  the  troops  that 
would  replace  the  National  Guard  In  most 
of  Northern  Indiana. 

Among  the  highest  of  his  numerous  hon- 
ors from  the  reserve,  (from  which  he  retired 
in  1970)  and  the  guard,  is  a  citation  for  Ex- 
ceptional Meritorious  Service  from  the  State 
of  Indiana  Military  Department. 

Budlove  won  numerous  awards  while  with 
The  Post-Tribune.  In  1951  he  won  14  of  17 
national  awards  he  was  vying  for  and  received 
the  grand  sweepstakes  trophy  as  the  best 
photographer  In  the  United  States  working 
on  a  dally  newspaper  with  a  circulation  un- 
der 50.000. 

He  has  won  a  total  of  more  than  200  na- 
tional and  state  awards  for  his  photographic 
accomplishments. 

Budlove's  Army  pictures  of  Truman  aiid 
Roosevelt  were  the  same  pictures  used  by  the 
artist  to  paint  both  men's  official  portraits. 
The  Truman  picture  was  later  used  for  the 
Truman  commemorative  stamp. 

Budlove  won  a  photographic  award  while 
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covering  a  series  of  gas  explosions  at  Stand- 
ard Oil  Refinery  in  the  1958s.  One  explosion 
knocked  him  completely  across  the  street  and 
while  still  in  the  air  the  shock  forced  him 
to  click  his  camera.  He  escaped  with  many 
bruises. 

But  Budlove  was  best  noted  for  his  arty 
and  scenic  pictures,  and  annually  he  has 
donated  such  a  picture  to  a  charity  auction. 
His  pictures  have  brought  in  as  much  as  $250 
apiece  at  the  auction. 


A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HYPOCRISY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "in 
oiur  own  lives,  let  each  of  us  ask — not 
just  what  will  government  do  for  me, 
but  what  can  I  do  for  myself?"  This 
twist  on  President  Kennedy's  famous 
words  was  contained  in  the  second  in- 
augural address  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

In  that  same  message,  the  President 
went  on  to  say : 

Government  must  learn  to  take  less  from 
people  so  that  people  can  do  more  for  them- 
selves;" and  "Let  us  remember  that  America 
was  built  not  by  government,  but  by  peo- 
ple— not  by  welfare,  but  by  work — not  by 
shirking  responsibility,  but  by  seeking 
responsibility. 

Within  10  days  after  the  delivery  of 
these  words,  the  General  Service.<;  Ad- 
ministration paid  $293.50  for  8  mylar 
ulndow  shades  for  the  President's  Key 
Biscayne  residence.  SI. 322. 00  for  27  elec- 
trical outlets,  and  $88.50  for  a  flue  for 
the  heater  at  the  residence. 

This  kind  of  discrepancy  between  word 
and  deed  might  be  ignored  if  it  did  not 
occur  with  such  regularity. 

On  January  26.  1970.  President  Nixon 
vetoed  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill,  claiming  the  funding  in  the  bill  was 
excessive.  Contained  in  the  bill  was 
funding  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Office  of  Education,  medicare, 
hospital  construction,  the  Manpower 
Administration,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  In  vetoing  the  bill,  he 
called  it  "the  wrong  amount  for  the 
wrong  purposes  and  at  the  wrong  time." 

The  next  day,  the  General  Services 
Administration  authorized  S417.15  of 
public  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  Mon- 
arch sofa  for  the  Key  Biscayne  estate 
and  $206  for  two  matching  side  arm- 
chairs. During  the  10  days  preceding 
the  veto  announcements,  the  GSA  spent 
$1,370  at  San  Clemen te  for  land.scaping 
and  new  shrubbery,  and  spent  $1,448.43 
at  Key  Biscayne  for  desks,  tables,  and 
chairs. 

One  New  Years  Day,  1971,  President 
Nixon  vetoed  a  pay  raise  for  Federal 
blue-collar  workers.  He  claimed  Federal 
workers  were  already  making  too  much 
money — 4  percent  more  than  workers  in 
the  private  sector.  Within  2  months,  one 
Federal  employee — although  not  a  blue- 
collar  worker  certainly — had  the  weeds 
removed  from  his  San  Clemente  home's 
yard.  $1,100:  had  a  Sears  air-conditioner 
installed  at  his  Key  Biscayne  residence, 
$88;  and  had  $1,153  worth  of  furniture 
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provided  for  ItSs  Florida  home.  Few,  if 
any  employees  in  the  private  sector  are 
provided  with  this  kind  of  service  from 
their  company. 

On  June  29,  1971.  President  Nixon 
vetoed  a  public  works  and  regional  eco- 
nomic development  bill.  He  claimed  it 
would  create  "insistent  demands  for 
marginal,  hurriedly  planned,  environ- 
mentally damaging  and  uncoordinated 
projects."  But  on  that  same  day,  at  least 
one  public  works  project  was  started — 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  allocated 
$2,000  to  correct  some  beach  erosion  on 
Mr.  Nixon's  private  Key  Biscayne  shore- 
front. 

On  August  17,  1971.  the  President 
"etoed  a  bill  which  would  have  increased 
retirement  benefits  for  D.C.  firemen  and 
policemen  who  had  been  totally  disabled 
during  their  period  of  public  service.  In 
his  veto  message.  Mr.  Nixon  castigated 
the  bill,  saying  it  would  "grant  an  un- 
warranted benefit  to  a  small,  special 
group  of  retirees."  That  same  day.  a  non- 
disabled,  and  distinctly  unretired  Fed- 
eral official  had  a  $180  air  conditioner 
installed  in  his  Key  Biscayne  retreat. 
Less  than  1  month  later,  the  GSA  in- 
stalled a  $6,275  new  driveway  at  this 
same  employee's  west  coast  retreat. 

In  December.  1971.  President  Nixon 
vetoed  the  Child  Development  bill.  He 
called  the  program  of  child  care  and  as- 
sistance "fiscally  irresponsible."  In  Jan- 
uary, 1972.  $1,950  of  public  funds  were 
u.sed  to  prune  the  trees  at  San  Clemente. 

On  March  27,  President  Nixon  vetoed 
a  bill  to  provide  handicapped  Americans 
with  job  training,  so  that  they  might 
have  the  means  to  become  self-support- 
ing. In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
stated : 

My  decision  to  disapprove  S.  7  should  be 
seen  by  the  Congress  as  more  than  Just  an 
Isolated  rejection  of  a  single  piece  of  unwise 
legislation.  It  Is  part  of  my  overall  commit- 
ment to  held  down  taxes  and  prices.  I  re- 
mind the  Congress  of  that  determination.  I 
ask  the  Congress  to  consider  carefully  the 
implications  of  spendthrift  actions,  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  be  more  reasonable  and 
responsible  in  the  legLslation  It  passes  In 
the  future. 

Only  1  week  before,  the  GSA  spent 
$523  to  remove  debris  from  the  San 
Clemente  beach. 

Finally,  and  the  irony  is  fitting,  on 
March  4.  1973.  the  President  vetoed  the 
rural  water  and  sewer  grant  program. 
The  money  was  voted  to  begin  to  deal 
with  what  has  become  a  national  dis- 
grace— the  condition  of  our  increasingly 
polluted  water  supply.  Just  3  months 
previous  to  this  veto,  the  President  did 
his  own  little  bit  to  clean  up  our  waters — 
the  GSA  installed  a  swimming  pool 
cleaner  at  the  Key  Biscayne  estate. 

Neither  has  th"  White  Hou.se  distin- 
guished itself  in  dealing  with  the  matter 
once  it  became  public.  Although  the 
public  improvements  for  the  President's 
private  residences  raise  serious  legal 
questions.  Mr.  Nixon  called  the  Attorney 
General  in  an  outrage  after  media  re- 
ports circulated  that  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox  might  investigate  the 
President's  homes.  Mr.  Richardson  then 
called  Cox  who  issued  a  statement  deny- 
ing the  stories.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  legal  issues  should  be  looked  into  by 
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Mr.  Cox  and  have  sent  letters  to  both 
the  Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Cox  asking 
what  they  intend  to  do  about  the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pi-esidenfs  Press  Sec- 
retary, Ronald  Zieglcr,  has  returned  to 
his  favorite  game  of  attacking  the  pre.ss. 

After  having  been  caught  no  less  than 
four  times  dissembling  about  the  scope 
of  the  work  done  on  the  President's 
property — on  May  26,  when  it  announced 
that  only  $39,525  had  been  spent:  May  28, 
when  the  total  rose  to  3109,385;  2  weeks 
later  when  it  ro.se  to  $414,000  and  then 
to  $456,352^the  White  House  reversed 
course  and  began  attacking  the  press, 
and  once  again,  the  Washington  Post  in 
particular,  for  having  the  audacity  to 
challenge  these  ".security  related"  ex- 
penditures. 

Finally,  Mr.  Ziegler,  who  once  dis- 
missed the  Watergate  break-in  as  "a 
third-rate  burelai-y,"  has  assured  the 
press  that  the  President  never  ordered, 
and  was  not  aware  of,  any  of  the  im- 
provements. Mr.  Ni.xon,  who  was  un- 
aware of  the  activities  of  Mr.  Dean,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Haldeman.  Mr.  Ehrllchman, 
and  Mr.  CdLson,  over  the  last  year,  was 
equally  unaware  of  the  desks,  sofas,  trees, 
shrubs,  cabanas,  driveways,  flagpoles, 
and  other  nonsecurity  items  that  mys- 
teriously appeared  at  San  Clemente  and 
Key  Biscaj-ne. 

Jolin  Mitchell  once  said  about  the 
Nixon  administration  that  we  should  not 
judge  them  by  what  they  say  but  in- 
stead, to  judge  them  by  what  they  do. 
They  have  certainly  established  an  in- 
teresting record  for  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include,  at  this  point, 
the  text  of  my  letters  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Richardson  and  Special  Prosecutor 

Cox: 

House  of  Representatives. 

July  9.  1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Rich.\rdson, 
The   Attorney  General.   Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Recent  re- 
ports In  the  media  Indicate  that  the  Presi- 
dent called  you  concerning  reports  that  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  was  investi- 
gating the  purchase  atid  improvements  of  the 
President's  San  Clemente  and  Key  Biscayne 
residences.  The  reports  also  Indicate  that  you 
called  Professor  Cox  who  then  Issued  a  state- 
ment denying  that  an  investigation  waa 
underway. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  legal  implica- 
tions of  federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Adminlstrailon  and  the  Secret 
Service,  authorizing  the  Improvement  of 
what  is.  and  will  continue  to  be.  a  private 
residence.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  what  are 
clearly  security-related  expenditures,  but  do 
not  understand  how  such  expenditures  as 
$3,490  for  a  swimming  pool  filter.  $1,081.20 
for  storm  shutters,  $1,853  for  a  flagpole.  $45,- 
346.72  for  landscaping,  and  $13,312,01  for  fur- 
niture can  be  paid  for  out  of  public  funds. 

The  recent  hearings  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Treasury- 
Postal  Service-General  Government  have  not 
clarified  the  Issue  of  the  legality  of  the  ex- 
penditures. Certainly,  the  White  House  lt.self 
has  not  been  at  all  helpful  in  the  matter. 
On  May  26,  Gerald  L,  Warren,  deputy  White 
House  press  secretary,  admitted  to  public  ex- 
penditures at  San  Clemente  of  only  $39,525, 
Two  days  later,  the  total  was  raised  to  $109.- 
385.  Two  weeks  later  it  rose  once  again  to 
$414,000  and  then  again  to  $456,352.  The 
latest  GSA  figures  total  $703,367  for  San 
Clemente  and  $1,180,522  for  Key  Biscayne, 

In  order  to  shed  some  light  on  this  par- 
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tlcular  situation,  I  would  like  to  be  apprised 
of  any  steps  the  Justice  Department  is  taking 
to  examine  and  deal  with  this  situation. 
I  look  forward  to  your  early  response. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Michael  J.  Harrington, 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives, 

July  9,1973. 
Mr.  Archibald  Cox, 
Special  Prosecutor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cox:  Recently,  you  issued  a  state- 
ment denying  that  your  office  was  formally 
investigating  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  purchase  and  improvements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Key  Biscayne  and  San  Clemente  resi- 
dence. It  Is  my  understanding  that  your 
denial  followed  a  phone  call  on  the  subject 
from  Attorney  General  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
who.  In  turn,  had  been  called  by  the  White 
House. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  legal  implica- 
tions of  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  the  Secret 
Service,  authorizing  the  Improvement  of 
what  Is.  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  private 
residence.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  what  are 
clearly  security-related  expenditures,  but  do 
not  tmderstand  how  such  expenditures  as 
$3,490  for  a  swimming  pool  filter,  $1,081.20 
for  storm  shutters,  $1,853  for  a  flagpole, 
$45,346.72  for  landscaping,  and  $13,312.01  for 
furniture  can  be  paid  for  out  of  public  funds. 

The  recent  hearings  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Stibcommlttee  on  Treasury- 
Postal  Service-General  Government  have  not 
clarified  the  Issue  of  the  legality  of  the  ex- 
penditures. Certainly,  the  White  House  Itself 
has  not  been  at  all  helpful  In  the  matter.  On 
May  26,  Gerald  L.  Warren,  deputy  White 
House  press  secretary,  admitted  to  public  ex- 
penditures at  San  Clemente  of  only  $39,525, 
Two  days  later,  the  total  was  raised  to 
$109,385.  Two  weeks  later  It  rose  once  again 
to  $414,000  and  then  again  to  $456,352.  The 
latest  GSA  figures  total  $703,367  for  San 
Clemente  and  $1,180,522  for  Key  Biscayne. 

In  my  opinion,  the  loss  of  confidence  In 
government  that  Watergate  has  Inspired  can 
be  reversed  only  if  all  areas  of  questionable 
conduct  by  public  officials  and  agencies  are 
thoroughly  Investigated,  I  would  appreciate 
It  if  you  could  Inform  me  of  what  steps  you 
are  taking  to  examine,  and  deal  with,  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  purchase  and 
Improvements  of  the  San  Clemente  and  Key 
Biscayne  estates. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Michael  J.  Harrington. 

Member  of  Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL    TRADE    POLICY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  my  concern  over  this 
country's  need  for  a  consistent,  long- 
range  international  trade  policy.  My  dis- 
appointment over  the  administration's 
trade  reform  proposal  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  It  is  long  past  time  for  a 
complete  reappraisal  of  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  international  marketplace,  and  a 
reevaluation  of  the  statutes  and  institu- 
tions which  determine  our  role  in  this 
economically  vital  arena.  The  Congress 
must  recognize  and  accept  its  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  state- 
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ment  of  t)avid  J.  Steinberg,  executive 
director  of  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  on  June  7,  1973.  Mr. 
Steinberg  says: 

I  want  to  Invite  the  attention  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  a  .ierlous 
void  in  export  policy  planning  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  business.  Government  has  not 
established  a  clear,  consistent,  dependable 
trade  policy  for  business  to  crank  into  Its 
decision -making.  Without  such  a  policy, 

1.  U.S.  manufacturers  cannot  be  sure  how 
freely  and  reliably  they  can  draw  on  foreign 
materials  and  components  as  useful,  often 
essential  inputs  for  optimum  competitive- 
ness at  home  and  abroad,  and 

2.  U.S.  Industry  and  agriculture  cannot  be 
sure  how  much  access  they  will  have  to  for- 
eign markets,  and  to  what  extent  Invest- 
ments In  export  promotion  might  be  under- 
cut by  government  policies  restricting  trade, 
hence  by  forces  for  which  they  nave  no 
responsibility. 

These  uncertainties,  added  to  all  the  other 
uncertainties  of  doing  business,  pose  partic- 
ularly serious  problems  for  smaller  busi- 
nesses, lacking  the  resources  with  whlcn  to 
hedge  or  ride  out  such  problems. 

Mr.  Steinberg  continues : 

The  nation's  effort  to  strengthen  its  Inter- 
national competitive  and  payments  positions 
cannot  be  the  all-out  effort  It  has  to  be  un- 
less we  mount  a  deliberate,  dependable  free- 
trade  strategy  that  will  dramatically  stimu- 
late business  Interest  In  export  promotion — 
Indeed  make  export  expansion  a  matter  of 
company  survival  In  an  Increasingly  open 
world  economy. 

Every  industry,  every  business,  should  be 
gearing  for  this  contingency.  Each  should  be 
reassessing  what  It  must  do  to  adjust  to  and 
benefit  from  the  freest  flow  of  Imports  and 
the  reciprocally  freest  access  to  the  markets 
of  other  industrialized  countries  (ultimately 
the  world  as  a  whole).  Each  should  be  re- 
assessing what  government  might  do.  and  In 
some  cases  must  do,  to  facilitate  this  adjust- 
ment. Government  should  be  reassessing  the 
adequacy  of  the  entire  range  of  policies  that 
materially  affect  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
Industry  and  agriculture  In  today's  world, 
ultimately  In  a  truly  open  world  economy. 
Tax  policy,  transportation,  anti-trust,  re- 
search and  energy  are  only  a  few  of  these 
policy  areas.  We  need  a  trade  policy  that 
Inspires  and  instigates  this  kind  of  reassess- 
ment, looking  toward  a  coherent,  credible, 
well-coordinated  and  dependable  strategy  In 
foreign  economic  policy  and  the  domestic 
policy  needed  to  backstop  It. 

We  need  a  trade  policy  that  Instills  a 
greatly  needed  sense  of  national  purpose, 
national  mission,  and  national  determina- 
tion. We  need  to  reform  the  world  trade  and 
monetary  system  to  make  fairer  and  freer 
the  international  movement  of  goods,  capi- 
tal and  services.  But  we  must  also  reform 
our  own  national  attitude  toward  expanding 
two-way  business  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Nothing  less  than  a  deliberate  campaign  to 
program  the  complete  removal  of  all  trade 
distortions  by  the  Industrialized  countries 
can  stimulate  these  reforms  of  the  world 
economic  system  and  of  domestic  attitudes 
toward  exports,  imports  and  world  inter- 
dependence. 

Today's  policy  rhetoric  and  legislative  pro- 
posals do  not  adequately  answer  these  needs. 
There  is  little  reason  for  confidence  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration,  busi- 
ness and  labor,  the  intellectual  community  or 
any  other  sector  of  our  society  clearly  under- 
stands what  needs  to  be  done.  In  fact,  there 
Is  grave  danger  that  the  Congress — this 
Congress — may  pass  legislation  that  will  set 
the  country  back  In  this  policy  area  at  a 
time  when  we  need  to  move  quickly  and 
resolutely  forward  to  an  open  world  economv. 
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Export    expansion    would    be    one    of    the 
sacrifices. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  heed  Mr.  Stein- 
berg's warning  aboit  the  need  for  care- 
ful study  of  proposed  trade  legislation. 
Our  decision  could  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  our  economy  for  decades  to 
come.  It  must  be  the  right  one. 


'PLASTIC  GNOMES"  IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
every  Member  will  read  Rebecca  West 
on  Watergate  in  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Monday,  July  2, 1973 : 

There  are  'Plastic  Gnomes"  in 
Washington 

(By  Rebecca  West) 

London. — Conscious  though  I  am  that  the 
American  political  structure  Is  as  different 
from  the  British  political  structures  as  chalk 
from  cheese,  the  Watergate  inquiry  terrifies 
me  when  I  watch  It  on  my  TV  here  in  Lon- 
don, It  confirms  all  my  suspicions  that  there 
aie  too  many  men  In  the  world,  and  that  this 
Is  not  a  good  thing. 

I  think  I  know  what  the  scandal  Is  about. 
Mr.  Ehrllchman  and  Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr. 
Dean  all  look  the  handsome,  grown-up 
grandchildren  of  the  plastic  gnomes  that 
ornament  certain  gardens,  bright  young  fel- 
lows who  go  to  the  city  and  make  good,  but 
who  never  forget  that  plastic  Is  thicker  than 
water  and  come  home  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  with  masses  of  plastic  goodies  for 
the  plastic  old  folks.  There  is  something 
ghastly  about  their  neatness  and  their  absti- 
nences and  their  small-scale  successes;  and 
ghastlier  still  that  we  need  such  men. 

For  we  do.  Who  but  such  men  are  going 
to  enjoy  handling  the  dreary  routine  of  the 
modern  administrative  organization.  Tlie  top 
Jobs  need  Intelligent  men:  but  such  are 
obstinate  In  their  eccentricities,  unpunctual 
and  apt  to  seek  God  In  their  own  ways.  But 
there  are  jobs  without  number  to  be  filled 
to  perfection  by  the  men  who  do  not  lose 
their  files,  do  not  send  their  chiefs  to  Chicago 
when  they  ought  to  be  at  Detroit,  and  get  the 
crank  from  Cato.  111.,  back  home  without  the 
Interviews  he  seeks. 

Plastic  gnomes  do  this  magnificently.  But 
they  are  not  very  good  at  working  out  sys- 
tems of  morality  for  themselves.  They  are 
apt  to  regard  authority  as  the  master  they 
must  serve  loyally,  but  as  the  master  who 
Is  the  final  voice,  the  be-all  and  the  end-all. 
But  they  are  human.  They  conceive  ambi- 
tions. And  at  that  point  they  learn  to  read 
the  mind  of  their  master  and  see  what  serv- 
ice he  wants  them  to  perform  for  him  and 
Jump  the  gun  by  performing  It.  thus  relieving 
him  from  the  responsibility  of  ordering  them 
to  do  it. 

By  this  time  the  problem  of  who  is  guilty 
and  to  what  degree  becomes  a  trifle  too 
complicated  for  human  understanding. 
Someone  ought  to  revive  that  film,  "Becket." 
In  which  Richard  Burton  and  Peter  O'Toole 
starred.  It  concerned  the  murder  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  at 
first  friend  and  then  enemy  of  King  Henry 
II.  The  murder  was  done  by  some  plastic 
gnomes  of  the  day  who  believed  (no.  not 
quite  right)  that  the  King  wanted  Becket 
murdered.  That  film  and  the  play  It  was 
based  on  were  timeless  and  without  llmita- 
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tlon  to  one  place.  What  they  said   Is  true 
of  Washington  today. 

So  when  we  British  sit  down  in  front  of 
our  TV  sets  and  watch  the  Watergate  In- 
vestigation we  know  you  are  dealing  with  a 
real  problem,  and  maybe  we  feel  some  envy 
at  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Not  only  la 
our  own  Lambton  scandal  humlllatlngly  silly, 
P.  G.  Wodehouse  gone  WTong,  but  If  we  em- 
ployed miscreants  to  eavesdron  on  the  equiv- 
alent meetings  at  which  either  our  Tory. 
Labor  or  Liberal  party  planned  its  ptrategV 
and  tactics,  the  miscreants  would  never  stay 
awake.  But  all  the  same  your  scandal  leaves 
me  feeling  that  there  are  too  many  men  in 
the  world,  and  they  have  got  out  of  hand. 

CJod  help  them,  many  of  them  are  enjoying 
It.  They  sit  back  and  laugh  aloud  when  they 
are  amused,  and  they  are  that  quite  often. 
But  they  should  not  laugh  at  all.  for  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  Is  Involved.  Not 
Its  prestige  as  a  great  power,  for  that  has 
gone  down  the  drain.  The  conception  was 
based  on  the  Idea  that  a  nation  can  make 
itself  so  strong  that  It  can  stretch  Its  arm 
across  the  world  and  make  the  distinct  peo- 
ples do  as  It  wants:  and  we  all  know  the  day 
for  that  Is  over. 

What  Is  at  stake  In  the  Watergate  Investi- 
gation Is  the  other  kind  of  prestige,  appro- 
priate to  our  time,  belonging  to  those  na- 
tions which  make  It  possible  for  their  peo- 
ple to  live  civilized  lives,  dealing  honestly 
with  each  other  and  the  Government,  and 
being  dealt  with  honestly  by  the  govern- 
ment—and together  exploiting  the  resources 
of  their  land  for  the  purpose  of  happiness. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  prestige  that  America 
Is  losing  through  the  Watergate  scandal. 
What  makes  It  damaging  is  your  mock  air 
of  desperation. 

It  Is  conveyed  on  the  screen  and  In  the 
press  that  it  is  vital  for  the  United  States 
to  find  out  If  President  Nixon  had  knowledge 
of  the  Watergate  bugglngs.  and  as  if  it  were 
also  vital,  were  it  discovered  that  he  had,  to 
get  rid  of  him  by  the  dra.stic.step  of  impeaeh- 
ment.  But  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  out 
the  degree  of  President  Nixon's  knowledge  of 
Watergate:  and  even  if  he  were  proved  stark 
Innocent  it  would  be  just  as  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  him  becau.se  of  these  plastic  gnomes. 
He  should  not  have  had  them  around  but 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  Impeach  him. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  thanks  to  vour 
Constitution.  Richard  Nixon  will  be  out.  And 
surely  during  those  three  years  he  will  be 
sitting  very  still.  And  surely  you  need  never 
think  of  him  again  after  three  years  are  up. 
You  will  In  fact  never  think  of  him  again, 
just  as  I  do  not  think  of  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, a  British  Prime  Minister  who  was  more 
objectionable  than  Mr.  Nixon  In  quit*  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Surely  you  had  better  resign 
yourself  to  the  end  of  the  Presidential  term 
as  your  way  out.  because  It  will  take  you  all 
that  time  to  have  got  out  of  the  Investigation 
committees  and  into  the  law  courts  all  the 
suspected  persons,  on  whose  guilt  or  In- 
nocence your  view  of  President  Nixon  must 
depend:  and  you  will  need  the  precision  of 
the  law  courts  to  establish  that  guilt  or  in- 
nocence beyond  all  doubt. 


GUN  PERMISSIVENESS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFV'ES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr,  BINGHAM,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  the  most  frequent  victim  of 
gun  crimes,  and  the  victim  about  v  hich 
we  in  the  Congress  should  be  most  con- 
cerned. But  it  usually  tnkcs  a  gim  assault 
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upon  a  prominent  person  to  remind  as  of 
the  permissiveness  in  our  society  toward 
private  possession  of  handguns  and  how 
that  permissiveness  contributes  to  the 
continuing  rash  of  gun  crimes. 

The  latest  sucii  incident  was  the  gun 
murder  last  week  of  the  Israeli  air  at- 
tache in  a  Washington  suburb.  The  Na- 
tional Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Pohcy.  tlie  major  gun-control  lobby 
in  this  country,  charges  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  this  country  were  an 
accomplice  in  this  murder  and  must  ac- 
cept a  degree  of  resporosibility  for  it  in 
view  of  the  permissiveness  of  U.S.  laws 
regarding  handguns. 

Despite  incidents  like  the  despicable 
and  tragic  murder  of  the  Israeli  air  at- 
tache, and  dozens  of  other  less  celebrated 
gun  assaults  that  occur  throughout  the 
country  every  day,  the  gun  lobby  con- 
tinues its  efforts  to  keep  a  gun  within 
easy  reach  of  every  American  and  to  try 
to  silence  anyone  who  dares  suggest  that 
access  particularly  to  handguns  ought 
to  be  carefully  limited  and  controlled.  A 
recent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  illustrates  the  point. 

In  a  related  development,  it  is  also  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post  that  le- 
thal handguns  are  now  available  for  rent 
to  anyone  who  wants  one  in  New  York. 

The  statement  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy,  and 
two  Washington  Post  articles,  follow: 

U.S.  OUN   PERMISSrVENESS  CALLED   ACCOMPLICE 

IN  Murder  of  Israeii  Colonel 

Another  statistic  has  been  added  to  Amer- 
ica's tragic  toll  of  murder  by  gunfire.  The 
shooting  of  the  Israeli  air  attache  Is  the  first 
Involving  a  foreign  diplomat  In  the  United 
States.  Other  weapons  could  have  been  used 
In  the  attack,  hut  none  as  effectively  and 
decisively  as  the  gun.  Whether  It  was  polit- 
ical assassination  or  Just  another  street 
crime,  Americans  should  be  shocked  and 
shamed  by  this  assault  on  an  official  visitor 
to  their  country. 

But  America  itself  is  not  completely  free 
of  blame.  The  easy  accessibility  of  guns  and 
ammunition,  the  most  destructive  of  per- 
sonal weapons,  to  anybody  who  wants  them, 
including  assassins  and  run-of-the-mill 
criminals,  facilitates  violence  against  diplo- 
mats and  our  own  countrymen.  Our  govern- 
ment's permissiveness  thus  gives  America 
itself  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
violence.  Such  negligence  is  not  about  to  be 
corrected,  not  even  on  the  special  priority  of 
strictly  controlling  the  possession  and  trans- 
fer of  haridguns.  The  President  and  Congress 
refuse  to  face  up  lo  what  urgently  needs  to  be 
done. 

Not  even  the  assassination  of  a  President 
10  years  ago  was  enough  to  evoke  reforms — 
going  as  far  as  government  reasonably  and 
responsibly  can — to  deny  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  likes  of  President  Kennedy's  as- 
sassin. Not  even  the  assassinations  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  In  the  awful  spring  of  1968  were 
enough  to  move  government  to  protect  our 
leaders.  Indeed  all  our  people,  from  criminal 
use  of  the  most  violent  of  weapons.  Nor 
were  the  recent  attacks  on  Governor  Wallace 
and  Senator  Stennls.  Nor  the  gun  attacks, 
year  In  and  year  out,  on  tens  of  thousands 
of  lesser  known  Americans. 

What  statistic  are  we  waiting  for? 

A  national  firearms  policy  requiring  li- 
censes for  the  possession  of  guns  and  am- 
munition, and  requiring  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility of  each  licensee  for  each  of  his 
guns,  will  not  by  Itself  stop  violence,  even 
violence  with  guns.  But  It  Is  essential  to  the 
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answer  that  must  be  found.  It  is  indispen- 
sable to  an  effective  campaign  for  a  safer 
America — safe  for  Americans,  safe  for  for- 
eigners,  safe   for   democracy. 

The  U.S.  government  has  voiced  righteous 
indignation  at  the  murder  of  the  Israeli 
colonel.  It  has  commendably  offered  to 
tighten  security  for  foreign  diplomats.  Just 
as  it  commendably  offers  compensation  to 
the  families  of  policemen  killed  in  action. 
But  these  cosmetics  cannot  hide  its  failure 
to  stop  or  at  least  minimize  the  flow  of  guns 
and  ammunition  into  liands  not  likely  to  use 
tliem  responsibly.  This  failure  makes  govern- 
ment itself  an  accomplice  in  the  tragedies 
that  too  often  result. 


July  11,  1973 


Guns  and  Blackmail 

Some  of  the  nations  rillemeu  are  up  In 
arms,  so  to  speak,  over  something  that  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  of  all 
organizations,  has  done.  It  seems  that  at  Its 
national  convention  in  Sun  Diego  this  year, 
the  YWCA  had  the  temerliy  to  taice  a  po.<;i- 
tlon  regarding  the  control  of  the  flow  of 
firearms  in  this  society.  As  a  result,  tlie  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  through  its  journal, 
The  American  Rifleman,  the  Sportsmen's 
Alliance  of  Michigan  and  other  gun  loving 
groups  around  the  country  have  come  out 
swinging. 

Now,  what  the  YWCA  did  In  this  instance 
is  not  the  main  point,  although  this  news- 
paper happens  to  agree  generally  with  the 
stand  the  organization  took.  Tlieir  resolution 
supports  federal  legislation  licensing  all  gun 
purchasers,  users  and  owners,  the  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms — IncludinE;  ammuni- 
tion— and  "the  banning  of  all  handguns  not 
used  for  such  purposes  a.s  law  enforcement, 
military  and  licensed  guard  use,  sporting 
shooting  and  htuiting.  "  That  is  very  close 
to  the  position  we  have  long  urged  upon 
the  Congresd  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  this 
major  national  organization  Join  in  the  ef- 
fort to  check  tlie  unsafe  flow  of  guns 
through  America. 

But  a  more  significant  point  about  all  of 
this  is  that  the  organizations  of  sportsmen 
seem  to  have  forgotten  how  to  play  fair,  at 
least  in  the  arena  of  public  debate  on  major 
issues  in  this  country.  The  Sportsmen's  Al- 
liance of  Michigan  has  urged  its  members 
to  withhold  financial  support  from  United 
Way  organizations  which  support,  among 
other  organizations,  their  local  YWCA's. 
There  has  also  been  such  a  strong  effort  to 
disuade  industrial  workers  In  large  plants 
from  contributing  to  united  community 
fund  community  fund  raising  efforts  which 
support  the  YWCA  that  the  AFL-CTO  has 
been  moved  to  issue  a  biting  counter  attack 
against  "tiie  gun  lobby  "  Other  sporting 
groups  around  tlie  nation  have  followed  the 
lead  of  their  Michigan  brethren. 

Then,  In  Its  June  issue.  The  American 
Rifleman  ran  an  editorial  attacking  the 
■YWCA.  In  the  course  of  the  editorial,  the 
magazine  made  it  appear  that  the  YWCA 
position  would  bar  the  u.se  of  handguns  even 
for  sport  shooting  and  hunting — a  position 
the  organization  clearly  did  not  take.  There 
follows  a  description  of  the  Michigan  tactic 
and  a  suggestion  that  "others  may  follow 
suit."  Finally  the  editorial  raises  a  lament 
about  "worthwhile  movements"  embroiling 
themselves  in  "debatable  causes." 

Somehow,  all  of  that  Ju.st  doesn't  strike 
us  as  very  sporting  or  very  smart.  If  "worth- 
while movements  "  refrained  from  expressing 
views  on  issues  of  great  national  importance, 
the  quality  of  public  debate  in  the  United 
States  would  become  strained  and  insipid 
and  the  character  of  our  national  life  would 
be  substantially  altered  Over  the  past  60 
years,  for  example,  the  'YWCA  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  our  national  dis- 
course. It  was  one  of  the  first  mafor  national 
organizations  to  speak  out  for  desegregation 
and  moved  to  implement   the  policy  in  its 


own  house.  At  that  time,  that  surely  was  a 
"debatable,"  though  quite  healthy,  proposi- 
tion. 

But  the  real  point  Is  that  the  sport.smen's 
attack  Is  not  simply  unfair,  it'.s  un-.\nieri- 
can.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  sportsmen  to 
debate  vigorously  the  YWCA's  views  and 
quite  another  to  exert  muscle  on  united 
fund  operations  for  helping  to  finance 
groups  which  merely  express  views  which 
they  don't  like.  The  tactic  smacks  of  thought 
control  and  blackmail.  It  seems  to  us  that 
sportsmen  who  follow  this  course  are  de- 
meaning their  cause  and  detracting  from 
values  far  more  important  than  the  specific 
issues  of  any  particular  debate  about  gun 
control. 


Rent-a-Gun 

New  York. — A  parttime  robber,  unwilling 
to  invest  in  a  potentially  incriminating  weap- 
on, can  now  rent  a  .22-callber  handgun, 
pull  a  Job,  and  return  It  on  Monday  morning, 
according  to  a  police  ballistics  expert. 

"In  many  areas  of  New  York,  you  can  rent 
a  'Saturday  night  special'  for  the  weekend 
for  $50  to  $100,  and  get  ammunition  with 
It,"  Lt.  Charles  Lulsl,  head  of  the  New  "Sork 
police  department's  ballistics  section,  said 
yesterday  in  a  television  Interview. 


DECEPTIVELY  HAPPY  DAYS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Watergate  scandal  has  caused,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  observers,  a  dramatic 
strengthening  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  healthy  or  con- 
structive position  to  expect  good  policy 
to  come  from  political  misfortune.  An 
article  by  Alan  L.  Often  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  clarifies  this  issue,  point- 
ing out  that  Watergate  has  clouded  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Democratic  Party  just 
as  it  has  battered  the  Republicans. 

The  challenge  presented  by  Watergate 
to  all  elements  of  government  clearly 
begs  for  reform  to  eliminate  corruption 
from  election  campaigning  and  the  for- 
mulation of  policy.  We  must  safeguard 
the  integrity  of  government.  But,  as  Mr. 
Often  argues.  Democrats  in  particular 
must  seize  upon  this  temporary  advan- 
tage to  design  imaginative  new  solutions 
to  nagging  old  problems. 

The  article  follows: 

Deceptively  Happy  Davs 
(By  Alan  L  Otten) 

Washington. — Republican  Party  fortunes 
are  badly  battered  by  the  shock  waves  of 
Watergate  and,  as  an  almost  inevitable  corol- 
lary. Democratic  prospects  seem  particularly 
promising. 

Yet  the  current  Democratic  outlook  m.^y 
be  deceptively  bright,  deriving  far  more  from 
Reoubllcan  woes  than  Democratic  strengths. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Democrats  still  have 
mammoth  problems  of  their  own.  problems 
momentarily  obscured  by  the  happy  fallout 
from  Watergate.  In  fact,  the  gains  from  Wa- 
tergate may  lull  the  Democrats  into  paying 
far  less  time  and  thought  to  the^e  problems 
than,  for  their  own  sake,  they  reallv  should. 

This  Isn't  to  say  the  Democra"ts  aren't 
doing  anything  right.  They've  shrewdly  kept 
a  relatively  low  profile  on  Watergate— let- 
ting  the   courts,   the  press,   and  outspoken 
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Republicans  carry  the  attack;  they  clearly 
recognize  that  too  many  Democratic  charges 
or  too  much  Democratic  crowing  might  be 
counterproductive. 

Nor  would  It  be  quite  accurate  to  Indicate 
the  Democrats  have  little  going  for  them 
other  than  Watergate.  The  administration's 
economic  policies.  Its  budget  cutbacks,  and 
its  continued  bombing  in  Cambodia — all 
give  Democratic  orators  plenty  to  talk  about. 
Party  Chairman  Robert  Strauss  works  dili- 
gently to  win  back  last  year's  defectors:  the 
party  debt  Is  down:  incoming  funds  provide 
pay-as-you-go  financing. 

Beneath  these  surface  appearances  of  suc- 
cess, however,  Democratic  difficulties  remain 
deep  and  numerous.  The  lack  of  strong 
leadership  and  broad  programs  are  pain- 
fully apparent. 

Senate  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  House 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  make  occasional  stabs 
at  leadership,  but  for  the  most  part  they  let 
things  drift,  often  disastrously.  The  Demo- 
crats' seesawing  on  economic  control  legisla- 
tion was  opera  bouffe  at  Its  most  farcical, 
and  the  leaders  are  doing  little  better  on 
tax  reform,  mass  transit,  housing,  and  other 
subjects  that  might  highlight  Democratic 
differences  with  the  GOP. 

The  congressional  collapse  merelv  reflects 
a  broader  bankruptcy.  As  has  been  widely 
noted  of  late,  the  party's  liberal  wing,  tradi- 
tionally the  source  of  new  Democratic  dog- 
ma, remains  In  a  state  of  shock,  apparentlv 
paralyzed  by  the  lack  of  success  of  so  many 
of  its  more  recent  efforts. 

Not  only  are  Capitol  Hill  Democrats  falling 
to  advance  creative  alternatives  to  the  Klxon 
administration's  New  Federalism,  but  so  are 
the  Democrats  in  the  state  houses,  citv  halls, 
and  universities.  The  most  thev  seeni  capa- 
ble of  offering  is  more  of  the  old  Great  So- 
ciety: not  surprisingly,  there's  not  much 
popular  enthusiasm  for  that. 

The  Democrats'  common  enjoyment  of 
Watergate  serves  to  paper  over  continued 
differences  between  older,  labor-led  liberals 
and  the  newer  grass-roots  McGovernite 
forces.  Last  year's  guerrilla  warfare  between 
these  two  groups  continues  now  only  slightly 
less  nastily — over  the  role  of  Chairman 
Strauss,  the  power  to  be  assigned  to  elected 
officials,  a  proposed  mid-term  national  con- 
vention, changes  in  delegate  selection  rules. 
Organizations  representing  the  two  camps 
trade  blasts  on  a  regular  basis,  and  the 
battling  will  surely  intensify  as  the  Jockey- 
ing for  1976  position  grows  more  serious. 

The  Democrats'  difficulties  with  major  vot- 
ing blocs  remain  unresolved.  The  South 
grows  less  reliably  Democratic  each  year. 
John  Connally  Is  the  most  notable  recent 
defector,  but  many  other  influential  Demo- 
crats have  also  deserted  to  the  GOP,  more  will 
follow,  and  rank  and  file  desertions  are  even 
more  widespread. 

Virginia  will  probably  elect  as  governor 
this  year  a  former  Democratic  governor  now 
running  as  a  Republican.  A  post-election  sur- 
vey in  North  Carolina  by  well-respected  po- 
litical scientist  Walter  DeVries  underlines 
the  erosion  of  Democratic  strength  in  Dixie. 
It  shows  the  1972  results  not  Just  as  aberra- 
ton  traceable  to  the  McGovern  candidacy 
but  a  well-established,  long-term  trend  as 
the  South  becomes  more  urban,  more  w-hlte- 
collar,  better  educated. 

Straight-ticket  Republicans,  the  survey 
found,  were  the  largest  single  voting  bloc  In 
1972.  better  than  one  out  of  three  North 
Carolina  voters.  Nearly  one  out  of  three 
voters  split  their  ticket  in  State  and  local 
races,  favoring  Republican  candidates  more 
often  than  Democrats.  Only  one  of  four  Tar- 
heel voters  went  straight  Democratic.  Nearly 
t^ice  as  many  18-to-2l-vear  olds  voted 
straight  Republican  as  straight  Democratic. 
"And  the  same  thing  is  happening  in  other 
5>outhern  States,"  Mr.  DeVrles  believes. 

Outside  the  South,  those  Catholics,  ethnics 
and    other    Democrats    who    supported    Mr. 
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Nixon  last  year  are  still  far  from  anv  perma- 
nent return  to  the  Democratic  fold.  "They  may 
not  like  Watergate  or  inflation,  but"  that 
doesn't  guarantee  their  support  of  the  1976 
Democratic  nominee.  The  Issues  that  un- 
moored them  from  the  Democrats — street 
crime,  drugs,  school  busing,  housing  integra- 
tion—may be  momentarily  out  of  the  head- 
Imes  but  they'll  be  back,  again  plaguing 
Democratic  candidates  far  more  than  Repub- 
licans. 

The  Democratic  presidential  crop  isn't  all 
that  exciting,  either.  If  the  GOP  has  Its  old 
familiar  faces  with  Rockefeller  and  Reagan, 
the  Democrats  match  them  with  Humphrey 
and  Muskie,  still  itching  for  one  more  chance. 
Another  disruptive  Wallace  race  is  more  than 
possible. 

And  so  much  Democratic  hope  centers  on 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  He's  looked  to  as 
the  one  man  who  can  unify  the  liberal  ideo- 
logues, the  machine-polls  "like  Mayor  Daley 
the  Wallaceites.  Yet  Mr.  Kennedy  could  be  a 
far  weaker  reed  than  many  Democrats  think 
particularly  if  the  1976  voter  is  demanding 
candidates  of  unchallengeable  moral  recti- 
tude. 

Certainly  Republican  troubles  may  be 
ample  1X3  get  the  Democrats  tlirough  the"  1974 
mid-term  election  in  very  good  shape.  Water- 
gate, Inflation,  and  other  current  GOP  handi- 
caps may  even  remain  weighty  enough  to 
give  the  Democrats  a  strong  leg  up  for  1976 
too. 

But  experience  over  the  last  20  years  docu- 
ments how  fast  the  political  picture  can 
change.  Democratic  diflicuUies  are  many  and 
profound.  They  suggest  that  if  the  Republi- 
cans could  somehow  successfully  put  Water- 
gate behind  them— not  just  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent events  but  also  In  the  public  memory— 
the  Democrat's  happy  davs  might  not  be  here 
again  for  too  much  longer. 


MELVTN  R.  LAIRD  TACKLES  YET 
ANOTHER  CHALLENGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  the  1972  congressional 
redistricting,  Wisconsin's  Sixth  District 
now  includes  three  counties  which  for 
many  years  were  part  of  the  old  7th  Dis- 
trict. I  am  finding  it  a  special  challenge 
and  privilege  to  represent  the  people 
who,  for  some  eight  Congresses,  were 
represented  by  the  Honorable  Melvin  R. 
Laird. 

Since  the  appointment  of  Mel  Laird  as 
Chief  Domestic  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, a  number  of  newspapers  in  our 
part  of  Wisconsin  have  commended  the 
appointment  of  this  man  thev  have 
knowTi  so  well.  I  have  selected  two  recent 
editorials,  one  from  the  Eau  Claire  Lead- 
er-Telegram and  another  from  the 
Marshfield  News-Herald,  in  the  thought 
they  are  of  special  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Laird  Tackles  Touch  Job 
Wisconsin    Republicans    are    whistling    in 
the  wind  if  thev  really  think  Melvin  R.  Laird 
is  still  to  be  considered  a  serious  candidate 
for  governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Mel  Laird  did  not  come  out  of  retirement 
after  a  grueling  four-year  stint  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  take  a  new  position  as  top 
aide  to  President  Nixon  in  order  to  enhance 
his  standing  in  Wisconsin. 
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He  took  It  because  he  knows  his  country, 
his  party,  and  his  President  need  him.  And 
in  Just  about  that  order.  He  also  took  it  no 
doubt  because  he  is  aware  that  If  he  can 
succeed  as  well  in  marching  the  Administra- 
tion out  of  the  Watergate  swamp  as  he  did 
in  helping  United  States  troops  crawl  out  of 
the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia  he  may  become 
eligible  for  one  more  job  the  nation  has  to 
offer  .  .  .  the  presidency. 

At  50  Laird  combines  youthful  vigor  with 
the  veteran  savvy  of  a  man  who  cut  his  po- 
litical teeth  In  duty  lii  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature before  being  elected  to  Congress  from 
Marshfield  and  serving  with  distinction  for 
17  years. 

He  accepted  appointment  to  the  top  Pen- 
tagon post  reluctantly,  as  he  must  have  ac- 
cepted appointment  this  week  to  the  chair 
formerly  held  by  John  Ehrlichman.  No  one 
knows  better  than  Laird  the  political  haz- 
ards which  attend  moving  into  an  area  so 
recently  in  need  of  fumigation. 

But  If  anyone  can  fumigate  It,  Laird  will. 
The  challenge  he  faces  is  the  greatest  of 
his  career.  But  the  extreme  high  risk  is 
matched  by  the  once-in-a-hfetlme  oppor- 
tunity to  take  on  a  monumental  task  under 
the  suspicious  eyes  of  an  alarmed  public  and 
a  probing  press. 

A  month  ago  the  thought  that  Mel  Laird 
might  be  a  candidate  for  president  some  dav 
foundered  In  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
dropped  from  national  attention  when  he 
left  the  Pentagon. 

Now,  when  the  next  Republican  conven- 
tion rolls  around  no  delegate  is  apt  to  say 
"Mel,  who?'  when  the  name  Laird  comes  up. 
In  the  final  analysis  in  a  democracy  it  Is 
a  man's  record  which  provides  the  best  plat- 
form in  seeking  higher  office.  Laird  has  al- 
ready established  a  superb  record  of  honest 
public  service  in  both  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative posts.  Now  he  Just  has  time  to 
hammer  In  a  few  more  planks  that  could 
make  him  an  eminently  attractive  candidate 
the  next  time  there  is  a  Republican  national 
convention. 

Mel  Laird  for  governor  of  Wisconsin?  Its 
a  possibility  but  a  remote  one. 
Mel  Laird  for  President? 
Don't  bet  against  it. 


Washington  Witch-Hunt 
The  frenetic  attempt  of  the  wolf  pack  to 
bring  down  the  Nixon  administration  and  all 
its  works  led  It  this  week,  as  ml^zht  have 
been  expected,  to  the  door  of  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  who  on  Monday  became  the  President's 
top  White  House  assistant. 

The  Washington  Po.st  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  who  a;so  peddle  their  pickings  to 
other  papers  throughout  the  country,  have 
been  busily  sniffing  the  wind  since  they 
learned  that  one  of  Lairds  former  Pentagon 
aides  telephoned  the  Securities  and  E.xchange 
Commission  last  fall  to  ask  t.he  status  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  one  Edward  Ball, 
an  acquaintance  of  Laird. 

The  sniffing  revealed  the  startllng{?)  in- 
formation That  Brill's  .sister,  the  late  Mrs. 
Alfred  I  du  Pont,  once  made  contributions 
I  while  Laird  was  a  congressman)  to  the 
Marshfield  Clinic  Foundation  and  the  Laird 
Youth  Scholarship  Foundation. 

The  interence  is  that  there  was  something 
wTong  about  this  And  the  amounts  of  the 
gifts  are  greatly  e.xaggerated.  although  this 
really  has  no  bearing  on  the  matter  except 
to  reflect  the  inaccuracy  of  the  reporting. 

The  clinic  foundation,  of  course,  engages 
in  medical  research.  utili7lng  the  talents  of 
some  local  ciinic  physicians,  in  addition  to 
its  own  staff,  in  its  work.  Most  of  its  funds 
have  come  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  but  It  welcomes  private  contribu- 
tions. 

The  scholarship  foundation  was  set  up  bv 
Laird  while  he  was  Seventh  District  con- 
gressman and  was  originally  financed  by  fees 
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paid  to  him  for  public  addresses — a  welcome 
source  of  personal  funds  to  many  federal  of- 
ficials, but  never  pocketed  by  the  meticulous 
Marshfield  congressman.  The  Laird  Founda- 
tion provides  seminars  In  government  opera- 
tion for  high  school  students. 

Now,  It  is  the  function  of  newspapers  to 
ferret  out  instances  of  wrongdoing  and  the 
public  Interest  is  well  served  by  such  vigil- 
ance, as  the  Watergate  incident  attests.  But 
It  Is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  pillory  com- 
petent and  conscientious  public  servants 
when  there  Is  no  evidence  of  wTongdolng. 

Madison's  Capital  Times,  for  example, 
blazoned  a  headline  across  Its  front  page  pro- 
claiming. "Laird  Admits  He  Ordered  Help  for 
Tycoon."  Nowhere  i:i  the  story  beneath  the 
headline  was  there  any  indication  that  Laird 
had  made  any  such  admission  or  done  any 
such  thing 

The  lead  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  story 
declared  that  Laird  "acknowledged  that  he 
ordered  his  Pentagon  aides  to  intervene  in  a 
private  Securities  and  Exchange  stock  fraud 
Investigation."  But  nowhere  else  in  the  story 
was  there  the  slightest  substantiation  that 
Laird  had  done  anything  but  ask  an  aide  to 
make  a  routine  inquiry  regarding  a  com- 
plaint and  "'see  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  appropriately  help  with."' 

Senate  hearings  and  court  actions  will 
bring  out  the  facts  In  the  Watergate  case  in 
due  time  and  place  the  stigma  of  proven 
guilt  wherever  It  belongs.  But  meanwhile  the 
desperate  attempts  to  discredit  everyone  as- 
sociated with  Richard  Nixon,  comical  as  they 
may  seem  in  such  instances  as  the  endeavor 
to  smear  Melvln  Laird,  portend  consequences 
even  more  tragic  for  the  country  than  for 
their  immediate  individual  targets.  The  na- 
tion has  trouble  enough  without  a  political 
witch-hunt. 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION  IS 
WORTH  A  POUND  OF  CURE 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sum- 
mer intern.  Steve  Smith,  is  a  .student  at 
Auburn  University.  On  his  own  initiative 
he  has  done  some  indepth  thinking  on  a 
nonparochial,  national  problem.  His  con- 
clusions are  fairly  basic  but  are  direct 
and  to  the  point  after  considerable 
thought  and  study  on  the  many  ramifica- 
tions involved  when  the  horror  of  '"fire" 
strikes  a  high-rise  building. 

Steve's  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
matters  other  than  those  assigned  to  him 
is  becoming,  reflecting  credit  upon  the 
entire  intern  proTram.  The  contribu- 
tions of  young  people  can  be  quite  mean- 
ingful and  this  paper  serves  as  a  good 
example  for  others  to  emulate: 

HiCH-RisE.  Skyscraper  Fire  Prevention 
(By  Steven  D.  Smith) 

I"m  writing  this  short  piece  on  fire  preven- 
tion in  skyscrapers  to  try  and  promote  action 
to  defuse  this  d.ingerous  '"time  bomb""  of  the 
cities.  Now  I  reall.7e  that  at  first  this  svibject 
might  seem  to  be  a  little  foreign  and  irrele- 
vant to  the  third  district.  However,  I  believe 
that  with  two  multi-story  buildings,  the 
Government  Center  and  the  .American  Family 
Life  Assurance  building,  and  with  other  sky- 
scrapers certain  to  go  up  in  the  future,  the 
subject  demands  our  concern. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  will  try  to 
point  out  some  of  the  more  pungent  points 
In  an  article  entitled  "Holocausts  Above  the 
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35th  Floor",  by  Michael  Cussen  (noted 
architect).  He  is  simply  relating  the  dangers 
of  a  modern  high-rise  and  how  a  fire  in  one 
can   produce   death   and  destruction. 

The  problem  of  controlling  fires  in  tall 
buildings  IS  not  new.  Skyscrapers  have  been 
around  since  the  early  1900's.  How^ever.  these 
early  buildings  were  built  almost  exclusively 
of  steel  and  concrete,  virtually  fire-proof. 
But  times  have  changed  and  with  cost  effi- 
ciency and  modern  technology,  flammable 
plastics  came  into  the  building  Industry. 
Considerations  of  tire  safety  took  a  back 
seat   to   cost   accounting. 

These  are  our  major  high-rise  fire  hazard 
problems: 

1.  High-rise  fires  are  inaccessible  to  flre- 
fighter.s. 

2.  The  new  high-rises  are  furnished  with 
plastics  that  make  the  interiors  extremely 
combustible. 

3.  The  ftreproofing  requirements  are  Inade- 
quate— jeopardizing  not  only  the  lives  of  the 
people  living  or  working  In  the  bviUdlng 
but  also  its  structural  Integrity.  High-rise 
fires  are  so  hot  some  engineers  wouldn"t  be 
surprised  to  see  steel  frames  bend  In  the 
heat   of    a    bla^e. 

4.  The  vertical  arterie., — stairwells,  eleva- 
tor shafts,  and  air  ducts — serve  to  contami- 
nate other  parts  of  the  building  with  smoke, 
gas,   and   heat. 

We  know  "  the  causes  and  we  have  the 
technical  know-how  to  prevent  and  or  con- 
trol high-rise  fires.  However,  measures  to 
reduce  fire  danger  in  the  building  industry 
are  not  followed.  The  reason  lies  in  the 
fact  that  economics  seem  to  have  more 
to  say   than   fire   control   policy  science. 

The  best  way  to  extinguish  a  fire  is  to 
throw  water  on  it  So  a  simple  solution  to 
the  fire  problem  would  be  to  Install  a  total 
automatic  sprinkler  system  in  every  build- 
ing. But  the  simplest  solution  Is  also  the 
costliest. 

Other  fire  prevention  measures  such  as 
control  of  air  systems,  smoke  towers,  and 
vertical  spacing  are  not  foolproof  and  at  best 
can  not  achieve  the  certain  efficiency  of  the 
sprinkler  system.  Installation  of  the  sy.stem 
called  the  automatic  fire  suppression  system 
is  first  on  the  ll.sts  of  mast  city  fire  depart- 
ments as  a  recommendation  for  fire  code 
changes. 

I  believe  that  this  sprinkler  system  is  the 
only  answer.  The  objection  of  exces.sive  cost 
is  not  really  substantial.  Large  corporations 
who  take  on  the  tremendous  cost  of  building 
Tl-^e  high-rise  towers  should  be  v.lUing  to 
absorb  the  responsibility  of  fire  protection 
and  be  willing  to  bear  the  economic  burden. 
Human  lives  can  not  be  valued,  the  system  Is 
a  must. 

I  have  little  knowledge  of  what  proce- 
dures are  used  In  building  and  fire  codes.  I 
really  don"t  know  if  codes  of  this  nature  can 
be  made  into  a  national  law.  How-ever,  I  be- 
lieve in  any  case,  that  a  law.  state,  national 
or  local  as  the  case  may  be.  needs  to  be 
enacted  to  require  the  installation  of  the 
automatic  sprinkler  system  in  anv  building 
whose  height  exceeds  the  unstrained  reach 
of  modern  firefishtlng  equipment  In  the 
access  of  the  structure. 


July  11,  1973 


THE  CONTINUING  DIALOG  ON 
VITAMINS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OP   CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tticsdav.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Spenker.  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  regulations 
governing  dietary  supplements  have  gen- 


erated a  great  deal  of  mail  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a 
most  complicated  and  controversial  sub- 
ject and.  in  order  to  deepen  the  under- 
standing of  the  issues  involved,  the  posi- 
tion of  all  concerned  groups  must  be 
aired  and  studied.  As  part  of  this  effort, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  formation  of  a  new 
vitamin  industry  group,  the  Council  for 
Responsible  Nutrition,  and  the  stand  they 
have  taken  with  respect  to  this  contro- 
versy. 

This  organization,  concerned  with  pro- 
viding natural,  nutritional  alternatives 
to  the  standard  American  food  supply, 
endorses  the  basic  concept  of  optimum 
nutrition  as  contrasted  wtih  adequate 
nutrition.  In  explanation,  compared  with 
the  standard  American  diet,  optimum  nu- 
trition involves  educating  the  individual 
to  his  specific  nutritional  needs  and  mak- 
ing available  to  him  natural  food.3  and 
food  supplements  which  meet  those 
needs.  To  support  and  enlarge  this  con- 
cept, the  council  plans  to  act  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  scientific  information  that 
will  increase  public  knowledge  of  opti- 
mum nutrition  and  how  to  achieve  it,  for 
the  coimcil  believes  that  a  definite  link 
exists  between  better  nutrition  and  bet- 
ter health.  They  further  l:e]ieve  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  and  should  become 
much  more  active  in  examining  this  role 
for  optimum  nutrition. 

The  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition 
generally  supports  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  efforts  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  better  nutrition  and  more 
nutritional  information,  but  they  ai-e  dis- 
turbed by  some  of  the  FDA's  proposed 
actions  on  food  supplementation.  Specifi- 
cally, the  council  supports  FDA's  position 
regarding  vitamins  A  and  D  to  the  de- 
gree that  any  potential  danger  is  posed 
to  the  public.  However,  they  believe  that 
proposals  to  limit  other  supplements 
cannot  be  shown  to  involve  an  issue  of 
public  health  and.  in  fact,  are  strongly 
contradicted  by  a  large  and  growing 
body  of  nutritional  research  and  dis- 
covery. 

Charter  members  of  the  council  and 
its  present  board  of  directors  include: 
W.  T.  Thompson.  Jr..  president,  W.  T. 
Thompson  Co..  Carson.  Calif.:  George 
Crawford,  vice  president.  Archon  Pure 
Products,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.:  Nolan 
Draney.  executive  vice  president.  Plus 
Products,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Mar- 
shall Ackerman,  executive  vice  president, 
Rodale  Press,  Emmaus.  Pa. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    insert    the    position 
paper   of  the  Council   for  Responsible 
Nutrition  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Food   Ni'trition   and   Health:    Refx.^mininc 
A  Neglected  Area 

"Vitamins  have  at  least  one  distinguish- 
ing feature.  About  no  other  health  sub- 
stance is  there  today  so  much  public  cer- 
tainty and  so  much  scientific  argument," 
began  an  article  in  a  national  magazine. 

The  nature  of  this  argument  concerns  not 
only  fundamental  approaches  to  research  in 
biochemistry,  physics  and  the  practice  of 
medicine,  but  also  philosophies  tinderlylng 
basic  lifestyles  and  cultures. 

However,  considering  the  force  and  depth 
of  the  disagreement,  there  is  a  surprisingly 
large  body  of  Information  concerning  nutri- 
ents and  nutrition  accepted  by  almost  every- 
one, scientist  and  layman  alike. 
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ADEQUATE   AND    OPTIMUM    KUTRITION 

The  controverhy  really  bolls  down  to  one  of 
definition  and  degree.  But  leading  to  this 
essence  are  many  varied  and  complex  Issues 
Involving  economics,  agriculture,  industrial 
methodology,  transportation,  education,  gov- 
ernment and  the  behavioral  sciences,  as  weU 
as  the  physical  sciences  mentioned. 

But.  at  base,  the  questions  are:  What  are 
the  body's  food  lequlrements?  And  Just  how 
serious  are  today's  food-related  problems? 
The  Importance  of  finding  the  exact  an- 
swers to  those  questions,  it  would  seem,  no 
one  would  doubt. 

Yet.  a  very  recent  major  study  undertaken 
by  the  respected  Daniel  Yankelovlch  concern 
for  a  group  of  large  focd  companies,  dis- 
covered that  one  out  of  five  women  admitted 
to  being  ""casual"  about  nutrition  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  term  "casual" 
was  defined  for  them  as  "Other  things  often 
seem  more  important  than  food  decisions  on 
any  given  day.  With  Just  a  little  care,  cost 
and  healthfulness  balance  out  In  the  end 
anyway."  Nutrition  will  ""take  care  of  Itself." 
While  another  29  percent — a  total  of  49 
percent — put  nutrition  as  no  more  than  a 
secondary  consideration,  feeling  that  with 
■"just  a  little  judgment,  vou  can  be  sure  of  a 
healthful  diet." 

Another  way  of  measuring  the  state  of  nu- 
tritional concern  as  well  as  the  actual  state 
of  nutrition  of  a  population  might  be 
through  tlie  perceived  messages  from  its  ma- 
jor institutions — the  government,  the 
schools,  science  and  medicine.  An  examina- 
tion of  these  messages  reveals  confusing  sig- 
nals. There  are  reports  of  serious  inadequa- 
cies in  the  food  supply  and  poor  eating 
habits  throughout  America,  while  some  gov- 
ernment- and  health  organization-sponsored 
pamphlets  and  public  statements  seem  to 
mirror  the  assumptions  of  the  "casual"  ap- 
proach to  nutrition  above. 

Item;  Panels  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  held 
In  December  1969,  noted  several  times  that 
studies  show  ""a  surprising  degree  of  under- 
nutrition among  even  relatively  high-Income 
families."  One  panel  even  concluded,  "Among 
the  affluent  it  is  clear  that  we  have  developed 
a  society  that  is  characterired  by  overcon- 
sumptlon  of  calories  with  food  choices  that 
are  not  necessarily  the  wisest  on  the  basis  of 
available  nutritional  Information." 

Item:  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture studies  of  1955  and  1965  (long  con- 
sidered the  definitive  nutritional  studies 
available  in  this  country)  a  higher  percent- 
age of  households  studied  In  1965  showed  nu- 
trient content  of  purchases  which  fell  below 
the  recommended  daily  allowances  (RDA)  for 
all  nutrients  except  iron.  The  1965  report 
stated  that  a  lower  percentage  of  households 
had  ""good"  diets  in  1965  than  in  1955—60 
percent  in  1955  and  50  percent  In  1965.  Over 
the  10-year  period,  the  proportion  with 
■poor"  diets  ( defined  by  USDA  as  diets  which 
provided  less  than  two-thirds  RDA  for  one 
or  more  nutrients)  increased  from  about  15 
percent  in  1955  to  20  percent  In  1965. 

Item:  A  10-state  survey  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  1968-70  period  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare — 
planned  to  be  the  new  definitive  nutrition 
study  but  subsequently  limited,  reportedly 
for  budgetary  reasons — concluded-  ""The  re- 
sults of  Ten-State  Nutrition  Survev  Indicated 
that  a  significant  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion surveyed  was  malnourished  or  was  a 
nigh  risk  of  developing  nutritional  problems 
However,  malnutrition  in  different  segments 
of  the  population  varied  in  .severity  and  In 
regard  to  the  specific  nutrients  involved  An 
outstanding  example  of  this  variation  was 
the  high  prevalence  cf  low  vitamin  A  values 
among  Mexican-Americans  in  the  low  In- 
come-ration states  as  contrasted  to  the  ab- 
sence of  vitamin  A  problems  in  Puerto  Rlcans 
in  the  high-income-ratio  states,  primarily 
New  York  CUv 
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The  findings  show  that  the  characteristics 
of  malnutrition  are  often  unique  to  the 
local  situation  and  to  the  specific  subseg- 
ment  of  the  population  being  surveyed.  Nu- 
tritional solutions  to  the  different  types  of 
malnutrition  encountered  will  vary  among 
different  segments  of  the  population  having 
different  social,  cultural,  and  economic  char- 
acteristics." 

But  how  serious  is  "undernutrition"?  Is 
good  nutrition  Just  a  matter  of  some  unde- 
fined "rosy-cheeked  glow"  or  well-muscled 
appearance — attributes  all  good  mothers 
would  like  to  see  In  their  children  when 
they  bother  to  think  about  It?  Or  is  it  some- 
thing that  needs  more  definitive  treatment? 
Item:  Dr.  Roger  WUllams,  Professor  of 
Biochemistry  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
one  of  America's  most  distinguished  bio- 
chemists and  nutritionists,  says:  ".  .  .  at 
every  stage  I  have  found  this  concept  to  be 
wholly  applicable  and  verified  by  labora- 
tory experiment.  That  malnutrition — un- 
balanced or  Inadequate  nutrition — at  the 
cellular  level  should  be  thought  of  as  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  human  disease  seems  crystal 
clear  to  me." 

Item:  In  an  evaluation  of  research  on 
human  nutrition  prepared  by  a  joint  task 
group  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  State  Universities  and  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  the  report  on  "Benefits  Prom 
Nutrition  Research"'  states  categorically: 
"Most  all  of  the  health  problems  underly- 
ing the  leading  causes  of  death  in  the  United 
States  could  be  modified  by  improvement 
in  diet.  .  .  .  Death  rates  for  many  of  the.^e 
conditions  are  higher  Ui  the  ^.S.  than  in 
other  countries  of  comparable  economic  de- 
velopment." And  what  are  seme  of  these 
causes  of  death  and  disability  which  could 
be  modified  by  improvements  in  nutrititn? 
Heart  and  vascular  disease,  inf.^nt  mortal- 
ity, early  aging,  arthritis,  dental  health,  dia- 
betes, kidney  disease  and  cancer,  to  give  only 
a  partial  list. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  even  the  darkest  pic- 
tures painted  by  these  nutrition  surveys  are 
probably  underestimating  the  serlcusness  c: 
the  problem.  For  they  are  based  on  a  con- 
cept of  adequate  nutrition  designed  to  pro- 
tect only  against  the  most  extreme  known 
effects  of  vitamin  deficiency. 

This  concept  was  formalized  over  fifty 
years  ago  when  a  gro\ip  of  doctors  meeting' 
at  Cambridge  University  concluded  that  it 
"must  be  regarded  as  definitely  established  " 
that  deficiency  diseases  may  result  from 
diets  low  in  certain  vitamins  and  that  these 
diseases  can  be  prevented  ""by  the  additlo:i 
of  articles  containing  these  vitamins."" 

This  admission  effectively  marked  the 
dawn  of  the  science  of  nutrition  as  we  know 
it,  and  that  it  was  such  a  relatively  short 
time  ago  gives  some  indication  of  why  the 
science  and  the  information  that  emanates 
from  Its  established  practitioners  is  in  such 
a  state  of  confusion,  if  not  chaos. 

For  nutrition  is  truly  an  infant  science 
that  has  not  yet  found  a  home.  It  hangs 
somewhere  along  the  tenuous  line  running 
from  the  brilliant  and  explosive  discoveries 
of  modern  biochemistry  and  molecular  phys- 
ics to  the  somewhat  nebulous,  but  utilitar- 
ian arts  of  ""home  ecDnomics""  and  "dietet- 
ics." 

Where  the  physician  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  fits  on  this  line  has  been  In  flux 
for  many  years.  In  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
medical  profession"s  position,  attitudes  and 
store  of  knowledge  on  nutrition  today  is  both 
a  microcosm  and  a  first  caiise  of  the  state 
of  this  country's  health  and  e.^ting  habits. 

OPTIMUM    NUTRmON 

The  present  standard  of  adequate  nutri- 
tion, as  espoused  by  doctors,  nutritionists 
and  others — although  no  two  experts  agree 
In  detail  on  what  constitutes  even  this  low 
standard — is.    In   fact.   Inadequate.   What   Is 
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emerging    Is   the   need    for   a   new   standard 
of  optimum  nutrition. 

There  is  increasing  concern  that  faulty 
nutrition  lies  at  the  root  of  most  major 
disease  syndromes  to  one  degree  or  another. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  American 
diet  is  in  need  of  radical  change. 

Not  only  is  the  ""average  American  diet"'  de- 
ficient In  many  respects  but  there  Is  strong 
evidence  that  there  Is  no  ""average'"  diet,  but 
a  wide  variety  of  real  meals,  which  because 
of  habit,  cultural  bias,  food  industry  adver- 
tising, and  many  other  reasons  vary  widely 
in  nutritional  value.  There  are  also  no  ""aver- 
age" Americans,  but  a  wide  variety  of  real 
men,  women  and  children  whose  nutritional 
needs  vary  even  more  wudely  than  their  diets. 
Among  laboratory  animals,  which  are  care- 
fully inbred  to  make  them  as  similar  to  each 
other  metabollcally  as  possible,  nutrient 
levels  which  provide  for  good  growth  and 
optimal  health  vary  by  as  much  as  twenty 
to  thirty  fold  from  individual  to  individual. 
Since  humam  beings  are  not  nearly  as  ho- 
mogenous a  group  as  laboratory  ar.imals, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  re- 
quirements for  particular  nutrients  may  vary 
even  more  extremely  from  individual  to  In- 
dividual. Each  person"s  metabolic  machinery 
Is  as  individual  to  him  as  his  fingerprints. 
Each  of  us  requires  somewhat  different 
amounts  of  the  same  nutrients  In  order 
to  enjoy  the  best  possible  state  of  health 
for  the  longest  possible  period  of  time. 

Since  the  indications  are  strong  that  very 
few  of  us  regularly  consume  a  diet  which 
is  likely  to  contain  the  optimal  levels,  for 
us,  of  each  of  the  various  nutrients,  and 
since  medical  science  has  not  yet  developed 
diagnostic  procedures  which  would  fully  re- 
veal our  individual  biochemical  profiles  so 
we  would  know  exactly  how  much  of  w'hat 
■we  should  consume,  there  is  no  rational  al- 
ternative to  allo'tving  each  person  to  decide 
for  himself  how  much,  if  any.  supplementa- 
tion of  his  diet  is  necessary  to  make  him  feel 
his  best. 

Since  most  vitamins  and  other  mlcronu- 
trlents  are  both  harmless  a;;d  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  life,  it  seems  that  regular  sup- 
plementation of  the  diet  is  an  act  of  simple 
prudence  which  an  informed  government 
and  an  informed  medical  establishment 
would  encourage. 

WHAT  ARE  VITAMINS? 

Vitamins  are  complex  organic  substances 
essential  to  human  health  and  well-being. 
Originally  termed  "accessory  food  factors." 
the  word  "vitamin'  was  later  coined  to  de- 
scribe a  number  of  unrelated  substances 
which  share  in  common  the  fact  that  they 
are  essentia!  to  normal  human  metabolism. 
More  than  25  vitamins  have  been  Identi- 
fied, and  it  is  believed  more  will  be  discovered 
as  science  probes  further  into  the  complexi- 
ties of  man's  body  chemistry. 

Abundant  scientific  research  shows  that 
normal  nutrition  cannot  be  maintained  with 
a  diet  consisting  only  of  purified  proteins, 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  ininer.il.*.  Not  only 
are  vitamins  essential,  but  t!ie  human  body- 
lacks  the  ability  to  manufacture  many  of 
them  and  man  is  dependent  on  obtaining 
them  from  food.  WTien  circumstances  pre- 
vent maintenance  of  a  balanced  diet,  \lta- 
min  deficiencies  result  and  can  lead  to  dis- 
eases and  or  debilities  ranging  from  night 
blindness,  rickets  ar.d  scurvy  to  psychiatric 
syndromes  and  general  malaise. 

Si'ice  the  origl  al  disco\erv  of  vitamina, 
a  ereat  deal  has  bteii  le.Trned  r.ot  only  about 
the  metabolic  role  of  -specific  vitamins,  but 
also  about  natural  food  sources  for  them. 
(For  example,  sor.rces  of  vitamin  A  Include 
yellow  vegetables  ;iiid  fruit,  leafy  preen  vege- 
tables, plus  milk.  fat.  liver  and  kidney.) 

Due.  at  first,  to  the  seasonal  availability 
of  such  sources,  and  later  due  lo  discoveries 
revealing  additional  nutrient  r.eeds.  an  in- 
dustry has  developed  to  extract  specific  vita- 
mins   from    natural    sources    or    synthesize 
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them  from  chemicals  and  provide  them 
economically  to  the  public  In  the  form  of 
concentrated  supplements.  These  supple- 
ments, as  well  as  the  mineral  supplements 
marketed,  make  available  the  necessary  nu- 
trients which  may  not.  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, be  Included  In  an  Individual's  normal 
food  Intake. 

The  need  for  supplementary  sources  Is 
Indicated  by  the  following  statement  In  the 
"Merck  Manual  of  Diagnosis  and  Therapy," 
Twelfth  Edition — a  medical  handbook  widely 
used  by  medical  professionals:  ".  .  .  appro- 
priate nutritional  supplements  are  indi- 
cated .  .  .  when  the  diet  Is  Inadequate  be- 
cause of  such  factors  as  allergy,  QI  [gastro- 
intestinal! disease,  dietary  fads,  business 
preoccupation,  or  habit,  or  when  there  is 
Impaired  utilization  of,  or  abnormal  de- 
mand for,  one  or  more  nutrients.  .  .  ." 

Nutrient  supplements  can  be  particularly 
crucial  for  the  very  young  and  old  (in  the 
former,  nutrient  lacks  may  result  in  ab- 
normal growth;  In  the  latter,  disease),  the 
poor,  and  pregnant  or  lactating  women. 

Science  has  determined  that  the  human 
body  makes  some  vitamins  itself,  but  often 
in  amounts  too  small  to  meet  Its  needs.  Other 
vitamins  are  not  made  In  the  body  at  all 
and  must  be  supplied.  While  the  best  source 
of  needed  vitamins  Is  In  a  "proper"  diet,  what 
Is  "proper"  for  one  individual  may  not  be 
"proper"  for  another.  Also,  given  the  types  of 
food  available  today,  which  often  have  a  high 
calorle-to-nutrlent  ratio,  and  given  the 
subjective  nature  of  appetite,  an  un- 
planned diet  may  not  contain  the  nutrients 
necessary  to  an  Individual's  health  and  a 
diet  planned  may  not  necessarily  be  a  diet 
followed. 

In  the  same  national  magazine  article 
quoted  earlier  (Look.  June  1.  1971)  Dr. 
Bernard  T.  Kaufman,  a  well-known  vitamin- 
metabolLsm  researcher  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  expressed  "amiable  skep- 
ticism "  a'oout  health  claims  for  vitamins, 
then  casually  remarked  that  he  and  his 
family    take   multl-vltamliis   regularly. 

"They  can't  hurt."  he  said.        ^ 

THE    FDA    vs.    VITAMINS    AND    OTHER    FOODS 

After  more  than  two  years  of  formal  hear- 
ings, the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  in 
January  1973  published  proposed  regula- 
tions aimed  at  restricting  the  public's  use  of 
vitamins,  minerals  and  other  food  supple- 
ments. 

These  were  part  of  an  extensive  set  of 
regulations  related  to  the  labeling  and  adver- 
tising of  all  foods  that  could  bring  about 
significant  changes  in  marketing  practices 
of  the  entire  food  Industry  and  the  nutri- 
tional attitudes  of  the  American  consumer. 

The  regulations,  for  the  most  part,  require 
full  compliance  after  December  31,  1974. 
There  have  been  some  abuses  in  the  promo- 
tion of  vitamin  and  mineral  products  and  it 
Is  commendable  on  the  part  of  the  PDA  to 
be  concerned  over  the  problem  of  un- 
scrupulous manufacturers  who  have  from 
time  to  time  made  Indefensible  claims  for 
their  products. 

But  these  regulations  are  puzzling  In  that 
they  go  much  beyond  controlling  such  ex- 
cesses— if.  In  fact,  they  would  control  the 
unscrupulous  at  all.  It  would  seem  that  cer- 
tain provisions  would  work  against  better 
nutritiin  at  either  the  optimum  or  ade- 
quate level,  rather  than  Improving  It.  For 
instance,  the  regulations  would: 

1.  Establish  a  standard  of  identity  for 
dietary  supplements  of  vitamins  and  min- 
erals which  sets  minimum  and  maximum 
limits  of  potencies. 

2.  Prohibit  the  sale  of  any  product  ex- 
ceeding permissible  ranges  as  a  dietary  sup- 
plement and  require  that  It  be  approved, 
labeled  and  marketed  as  a  drug.  As  such, 
the  product  Is  subject  to  the  procedures  for 
the  over-the-counter  review  and  may  be 
ruled  a  by-prescrlptlon-only  product. 

3.  Prohibit  any  claim  that  a  diet  of  ordi- 
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nary  foods  cannot  supply  adequate  nutri- 
ents. 

4.  Prohibit  the  claim  that  transportation, 
storage  or  cooking  of  foods  may  result  in  an 
inadequate  diet. 

Two  quote.5  from  Dr.  Williams  are  perti- 
nent in  li,:ht  of  the  second  provision.  At  a 
Food  &  Drug  Law  Institute  conference  on 
vitamins,  he  said: 

"A  basic  distinction  between  nutrients — 
minerals,  amino  acids  and  vitamins — and 
typical  drugs  lies  in  their  mode  of  action. 

••Nutrie:its  enter  into  metabolism  by  fur- 
nishing building  blocks  for  the  construction 
of  the  enzyme  systems  which  make  metab- 
olism possible.  Drugs  do  not  do  this,  and  If 
a  substance  acts  constructively  it  must  be  a 
nutrient  (or  possibly  a  hormone)  not  a  drug. 

"Unlike  nutrients  which  act  as  a  team, 
drugs  act  individually  by  entering  into  and 
interfering  with  metabolic  processes.  This 
interference,  hopefully,  brings  about  changes 
that  are  favorable  to  man  and  unfavorable 
to  his  enemies. 

"Another  basic  distinction  between  nutri- 
ents and  tvpical  drugs  is  the  fact  that  nu- 
trients are  native  to  our  bodies  while  drugs 
in  general  are   foreign  or  alien  substances." 

And  in  his  book.  Nutrition  Against  Disease, 
he  said: 

"The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is, 
In  one  sense,  an  enemy  of  bad  weapons,  be- 
cause It  scrutinizes  new  medicines  to  deter- 
mine If  they  are  Judged  safe.  If  not.  the  FDA 
prohibits  their  use.  Unfortunately.  In  its  zeal 
to  restrict  the  use  of  what  we  have  called 
'essentially  bad  weapons'  the  FDA  has  not 
always  differentiated  between  nonbiological 
drugs  and  the  natural  nutrients  that  are 
needed  by  the  cells  of  our  bodies.  Doubtless 
s.ome  exploitation  is  taking  place  In  the  sale 
of  vitamins,  amino  acids,  and  minerals;  and 
abuses  obviously  need  to  be  corrected.  But 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  poten- 
tially harmful  non-biological  drugs  and  in- 
nocent-— if  sometime.s  misapplied — nutrients. 
A  few  ntitrients  taken  in  grossly  inappro- 
priate amounts,  can  be  toxic:  but  when  taken 
in  reasonable  quantities,  they  are  solely  con- 
structive. This  cannot  be  said  of  drugs  that 
are  foreign  to  our  bodies.  Allen  chemicals  and 
natural  nutrients  should  NOT  be  treated 
alike,  and  if  medical  education  were  on  the 
ball,  they  never  would  be." 

In  Issuing  these  regulations,  the  FDA  seems 
to  be  supporting  several  assumptions  that 
are  In  opposition  to  findings  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  scientific  community  and, 
in  several  eases,  by  the  very  government  of 
which  it  is  a  part: 

(1)  That  American  eating  habits  and  state 
of  nutrition  are  such  that  the  value  of  food 
supplements  should  be  downgraded,  an  at- 
titude Inherent  in  the  Issuing  erf  the  regula- 
tions. 

(2)  That  sisnificant  nutrients  are  not  lost 
In  transportation,  storage,  and  cooking  of 
foods. 

(3)  That  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  an  "aver- 
age or  ordinary"  person,  and,  therefore,  an 
average  nutritional  need  allowing  the  estab- 
lishment of  recommended  daily  allowances 
as  limits  on  tlie  potencies  of  dietary  supple- 
ments. 

(4)  That  the  FDA  should  limit  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  purchase  foods  in  the  quan- 
tities he  wishes  when  no  question  of  a  danger 
to  his  health  is  at  issue. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  forthcoming  reg- 
ulations will  severely  restrict  the  consumer's 
right  to  select  whatever  product  he  or  she 
wants.  There  Is  clearly  no  basis  for  such 
action.  If  the  consumer  believes  that  there 
is  a  correlation  between  good  health  and 
proper  diet  he  should  be  able  to  buy  such 
products  which  help  assure  that  proper  diet 
as  long  as  they  are  clearly  and  tnuhfully 
labeled. 

Granting  the  FDA's  contention  that  tl.ere 
is  much  "confusion"  In  the  marketplace  o  'er 
nutrition — as  well  as  in  the  scientific  coin- 
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munlty  and  the  government  we  might  add 

it  must  be  said  that  this  is  the  result  o^  lack 
of  scientific  kowledge  and  must  be  solved 
by  continued  extensive  research  and  infor- 
mation rather  than  government  edict. 


IMPROVING  TRAIN  SER-VICE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
have  been  doing  my  utmost  to  get  funds 
for  mass  transit.  Upgrading  train  service 
instead  of  highways  is  a  matter  of  top 
priority — especially  when  we  see  the 
whole  east  coast  blanketed  with  smog,  as 
it  is  today. 

Yet  the  person  who  chooses  to  leave 
the  car  at  home  and  take  the  train,  some- 
times regrets  the  decision.  A  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent  illustrates  the 
frustration : 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  21. 1973. 
Congresswoman  Bella  Abzug, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
The  EnrroR, 
New  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Amtrak. 

Regional  Sales  Office, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Abzug:  This  letter 
is  first  being  drafted  at  3:40  pm.  the  above 
date  on  the  floor  of  car  5457  which  is  part 
of  the  New  York  to  Washington.  D.C.  Am- 
trak. The  train  is  between  Newark  and  Tren- 
ton. We.  like  other  coach  passengers  paid 
$11.25  for  "transriortation"  to  Washington. 
The  only  difference  is  that  we  and  ma;iy 
others  do  not  have  seats! 

I  should  tell  you  that  we  made  a  conscious 
decision  to  go  to  Washington  by  train.  Nor- 
mally we  would  have  driven.  However,  as 
we  have  a  lot  of  reading  to  do  we  felt  we 
would  be  more  comfortable  on  the  train. 
We  could  read  on  our  way  and  thus  not  lose 
the  time  we  would  lose  if  we  drove. 

I  row  ui-derstand  better  why  the  Penn 
Central  Is  bankrupt.  Even  if  the  financial 
manipulation  had  not  occurred  (a  tradition 
in  the  history  of  U.S.  railroads)  that  organi- 
zation wotild  not  be  able  to  meet  its  costs, 
if  this  train  is  any  example.  First,  the  3  pm 
train  left  at  3:15.  Second,  there  was  not 
enough  equipment  so  that  all  the  passengers 
could  have  seats.  Third,  the  airconditlonlng 
equipment  was  not  working. 

In  New  York  City,  as  In  most  major  U.S. 
cities,  there  are  strong  fire  codes.  Movie 
theatres  are  not  allowed  to  se.^t  people  in 
the  aisles.  Restaurants  may  net  c.^ter  to 
more  than  so-and-so  many  people  at  one 
time.  Why  Is  It  that  Amtrak  permits  both 
of  this  car's  exits  to  be  blocked  by  passengers 
who  do  not  have  seats?  Why  do  they  permit 
the  aisles  to  b3  filled  with  passengers? 

We  regret  not  having  driven  to  Wash- 
ington. It  wotild  have  been,  contrary  to  our 
expectation,  much  more  comfortable.  Mod- 
ernization of  railroad  service  Is  a  must  both 
for  the  short  distance  commuter  and  in  the 
longer  distance  heavily  traveled  corridors. 
The  MetroUner  must  not  push  out  the 
medium  and  short  distance  commuter!  Here 
are  a  few  suggestions:  reservations  on  all 
trains  except  short  distance  commuter 
trains;  nonstop  long  distance  equipment; 
general  use  of  trains  In  which  each  car  has 
Its  own  motive  power  so  that  length  of  train 
can  easily  be  varied;  proper  scheduling  of 
equipment  for  all  points  (we  were  told  that 


this  train  has  the  same  problems  every 
week);  continuation  of  the  relatively  low 
non-MetrolUier  rates. 

In  fact,  we  have  paid  doubly  for  this  trip: 
once  through  taxes  used  to  subsidize  the 
railroads,  and  again  in  the  buying  of  our 
tickets.  That  doable  payment  bought  us  the 
opportunity  to  stand  all  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington, or  to  sit  on  the  floor,  in  a  danger- 
ously over-crowded  train.  | Actually  we  both 
got  seats  in  Philadelphia  which  is  about 
half  way.] 

It  is  obvious  that  railroad  subsidies  do  not 
work.  They  do  not  provide  service.  A  mass 
transit  system  that  is  so  poorly  run  that  it 
encourages  people  to  vise  their  cars  is  the 
opposite  of  what  Is  needed  in  a  polluted 
society.  A  Joint  public-private  venture  like 
Amtrak  (National  Railroad  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Corp.)  merely  encourages  irresponsibility 
on  tihe  part  of  the  private  bondholders.  Now 
that  they  have  profited  nicely  through  ac- 
countants' juggling  of  the  bankruptcies,  the 
railroads  should  be  set  free  from  their  in- 
dolent and  Incompetent  control. 

Efficient,  Inexpensive,  railroad  service,  both 
short  (commuter!  and  long  distance  is  a  vital 
link  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
life  In  our  cities.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
vested  interests  continue  to  Influence  rail- 
road service.  Subsidies  must  be  used  to  up- 
grade the  track  and  equipment.  Debt  serv- 
ice must  be  terminated.  Travelers  and  com- 
muters must  be  encouraged  to  use  railroads 
as  opposed  to  their  private  vehicles.  If  this 
goal  is  to  be  achieved,  experiences  like  the 
one  we  are  having  on  this  train  must  not 
continue  to  occur. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Maarten  de  Kadt. 


PUTTING   THE   'WATERGATE   SCAN- 
DAL IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuestfav,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
1973,  Mr.  John  H.  Johnson,  president  of 
Johnson  Publishing  Co..  addressed  the 
Wasliington  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  journalistic  fraternity. 
Although  I  was  unable  to  be  present  at 
this  important  meeting.  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
eloquent  statement,  in  which  he  exam- 
ined the  Watergate  and  related  scandals 
in  the  context  of  recent  American 
histoiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  all  of  us 
have  been  inundated  with  a  barrage  of 
editorial  comments  about  the  meaning 
of  these  scandals.  But  Mr.  Johnson's  re- 
marks stand  head  and  shoulder  above 
anything  that  I  have  yet  encountered. 

His  central  thesis  was  that  "freedom  is 
indivisible  and  so  is  repression."  In  other 
words  the  injustices  that  black  Ameri- 
cans and  black  journalists  have  expe- 
rienced, without  opposition  from  blacks 
and  whites  together,  paved  the  way  for 
the  same  repression  to  be  perpetrated 
upon  whites.  What  is  hrippening  today 
was  foreshadowed  a  long  time  ago  in  the 
forceful  limitations  placed  upon  the  civil 
and  human  rights  of  America's  minori- 
ties. 

Rather  than  do  an  injustice  to  Mr. 
Johnson  by  paraphrasing  him.  I  include 
his  remarks  below.  I  also  want  to  share 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  my  colleagues  Ms.  Dorothy  GiUiam's 

column  about  the  event,  which  appeared 

in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  2.  1973: 

Politics  and  Black  Freedom 

(By  Dorothy  Gilliam) 

Repeated  denials  of  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
the  black  and  the  disadvantaged  paved  the 
road  to  Watergate.  America's  most  successful 
black  publisher  charged  last  night. 

John  H.  Johnson,  publisher  of  Ebony.  Jet 
and  other  Chicago-based  magazines,  spoke 
at  the  41st  annual  national  awards  banquet 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  professional  Jour- 
nalistic society,  at  the  National  Press  Club. 

Addressing  the  crowd  of  about  200,  John- 
son said  knowledge  of  the  ancient  injustices 
of  political  disenfranchlsement  of  millions  of 
black  Americans,  the  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  sometimes  with  the  sanction 
of  our  highest  courts,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
press  related  to  the  "crucial  problems  of  this, 
our  period." 

"There  is  a  reciprocal  relationship  between 
black  freedom  and  white  freedom,"  he  said. 
"In  other  words,  an  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  freedom  available  to  blacks  increases  the 
amount  of  freedom  available  to  whites  and 
the  converse  is  also  true:  A  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  freedom  available  to  blacks  leads 
to  a  decrease  In  the  amount  of  freedom  avail- 
able to  whites. 

"This  is  the  larger  meaning  of  Watergate: 
Freedom  is  indivisible,  and  so  is  repression." 

Johnson  said  a  tendency  exists  in  this 
country  to  put  the  rights  of  blacks  and  the 
rights  of  whites  into  separate  compartments: 
"black  crime  and  white  crime,  white  poverty 
and  black  poverty;  white  morality  and  black 
morality.  Tine  same  tendency  existed  to  sep- 
arate public  from  private  morality. 

"Each  day  brings  new  evidence  that  white 
people  are  suffering  injustices  which  blacks 
have  endured  for  more  than  200  years."  he 
said. 

The  Washington  professional  chapter  pre- 
sented gold  keys  and  plaques  to  three  new 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  fellows:  Katharine  Graham, 
publisher  of  The  Washington  Post  Company, 
the  first  woman  to  be  honored  as  a  fellow; 
syndicated  columnist  Mary  McGrory:  and 
ABC  news  anchorman  Howard  K.  Smith. 

The  presentations  to  Mrs.  Graham  and 
Smith  had  been  voted  in  1971.  but  were  de- 
layed by  the  recipients'  busy  schedules.  Miss 
McGrory  was  voted  the  honor  at  the  group's 
coi:vention  last  fall  In  Dallas.  Tex. 

The  Press  and  American  Freedom 
(By  John  H.  Johnson) 

It's  nice  to  be  able  to  come  to  Washi'-.gton 
these  days  and  to  speak  Into  a  microphone 
you  can  see. 

In  all  seriousness.  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
here  tonight.  For  I  believe  all  Anicricans  are 
Indebted  to  the  press  and  that  all  memljers  of 
the  press  must  contiiuie  the  unfinished  work 
before  us  by  demanding  free  .speech,  free  as- 
ssmbly  and  an  open  and  rcsponsi-  e  govern- 
ment. 

This  Is.  as  we  all  know,  a  very  exciting 
time. 

Every  mornifitr.  millions  of  .Americans  ri.se 
from  their  beds  much  like  the  ancient 
Romans — iii  fearful  anticipatio:i  of  the  bouts 
between  the  Christians  and  the  lions,  torn 
between  the  exhaustinj:  excitement  of  new 
revelations  and  the  hope  that  the  long  list 
of  secret  acts  asainst  the  AmTican  people 
will  end.  This  sense  of  exritement  has  created 
a  climate  of  emotional  co".fusion  and  moral 
crisis  in  the  land. 

No  brief  discussion  of  fne  causes  and 
ramifications  of  this  crisis  can  do  Justice 
to  the  subject.  But  we  must  try.  with  all 
the  vigor  that  we  possess,  to  get  at  the 
whole  truth.  For  the  cherished  ideals  of  our 
nation  are  in  dancer.  And  we  find,  as  we 
approach  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
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Ing  of  the  Republic,  that  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  way  of  life  are  crumbling. 

This  Is  not  a  new  development,  for  this 
process  has  been  going  on  now  for  a  long 
time.  And  to  fully  understand  today's  head- 
lines. It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  look  back  at 
some  of  the  historical  Injustices  which 
created  the  contemporary  climate. 

We  must  look  back  at  centuries  of  Insti- 
tutional racism,  the  political  disenfranchlse- 
ment of  millions  of  black  Americans  and  the 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  with 
the  sanction  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

We  must  look  back  on  an  era  of  lynch- 
ings.  when  the  guilty  investigated  themselves 
and  brought  in  reports  that  the  victims  were 
murdered  by  "a  party  or  parties  unknown." 

We  must  look  back  at  an  American  press. 
which  out  of  apathy  or  fear — cr  both — failed 
for  so  long  to  man  the  ramparts  when  free- 
dom was  being  denied  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  happened  to  be  black  or  red  or 
brown. 

We  must  also  lock  back  on  the  evolution 
of  our  Judicial  system  which  has  made  it 
easier  to  put  a  man  in  jail  for  stealing  a 
loaf  of  bread  than  to  jail  a  man  for  stealing 
a  bank,  or  a  railroad 

The  bill  of  indictment  is  long  and  varied. 

America  stands  accused  today  of  tolerating 
racism  with  the  sanctions  of  high  officials. 

America  stands  accused  today  of  falling  to 
use  its  vast  resources  to  aid  the  aged,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  black. 

America  stands  accused  today  of  failing  to 
respond  when  the  phones  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  and  others  were  tapped. 

This  is  the  background  of  the  current 
crisis.  And  v.e  will  mist:ike  it.s  true  meaning 
if  we  do  not  see  it  acai:ist  that  wider  context 
and  if  we  do  not  understand  that  repeated 
denials  of  the  riu;hts  of  the  pcor.  the  black, 
and  the  disadvantaged  paved  the  road  to 
Watergate. 

It  is  very  important  to  us  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  these  ancient  in- 
justices and  the  crucial  problems  of  this 
hour. 

The  late  Jackie  Robinson  used  to  say  that 
no  black  man  can  be  free  in  America  until 
all  black  men  are  free  And  we  can  para- 
phrase him  today  and  say  that  no  white  man 
can  be  free  in  America  until  all  black  men 
are  free.  Nor.  to  extend  the  phrase,  can  any 
whi^  reporter  be  free  until  all  b!  ick  re- 
poTOrs  are  free. 

And  what  this  means  is  that  there  Is  a 
rcciprioal  relationship  between  black  freedom 
and  white  fr^'edcm  The  two  concepts  are  op- 
posite sir'es  cf  the  .'^ame  coin,  .".nd  when  one 
chancfs  the  other  changes  In  other  wcrds. 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  freedom  avail- 
able tJ  blacks  inrrease"^  the  amount  of  free- 
dom available  to  whites.  And  the  r  >nveise 
is  also  true:  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
freedom  available  to  blacks  leads  to  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  freedom  available  to  whites. 

This  is  the  larger  meaning  of  Watergate: 
Freedom  is  indiriiihle  and  so  is  rcprcs.'^wn 

Police  repression  in  the  ghetto  requires 
pr^Mce  regression  outside  the  ghettc.  The 
arrest  of  blnrk  reporters  leads  inevitably  to 
the  arre.5t  of  white  reporters.  Breaking  and 
e:uering  against  a  poor  civil  rights  rrotip 
le.tds  inevitably  to  breaking  and  entering 
against  the  powerful  Democratic  party. 
Freedom  is  indivisible,  and  so  is  repression 

There  is  a  te;idency  in  this  country  to  put 
the  rijrhts  of  bl.icks  and  the  rights  of  whites 
into  sep.'irate  compartments.  There  is  crime, 
and  then  there  is  black  crime.  There  is 
poverty,  and  then  there  is  black  poverty. 
There  is  morality,  and  then  there  Is  black 
morality.  And  these  phenomena  are  fre- 
quently interpreted  in  different  lights. 

There  is  also  a  distinct  tendency  in  this 
country  to  -sepnrate  public  morality  from  pri- 
vate morality.  .And  any  treatment  of  blacks 
in  accordance  with  the  basic  tenets  of  our 
religious  heritage  is  left  for  the  "great  be- 
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yond."  This  dual  standard  of  morality  gen- 
erates a  climate  of  ambiguity  which  prevents 
this  nation  from  dealing  withv  its  most  seri- 
ous problems. 

Because  of  this  dual  standard,  the  polluted 
waters  of  Injustice  have  finally  backed  up 
to  the  front  doorsteps  of  America.  Each  day 
brings  new  evidence  that  white  people  are 
suffering  injustices  which  blacks  have  en- 
dured for  more  than  200  years. 

In  this  connection.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  ColUnsvUle.  Illinois  affairs.  On  a  recent 
night  in  that  town,  terror  knocked  at  the 
doors  of  peaceful,  law-abiding  white  citi- 
zens— much  like  the  Klan  of  old.  Remem- 
ber? But  this  time,  white  families  were  as- 
saulted cursed  and  abused  by  government 
agents. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  national  reac- 
tion to  this  event.  But  I  ask  you.  In  all 
sincerity,  where  was  the  Indignation  when 
similar  acts  were  being  perpetrated  upon 
thousands  of  American  families  who  hap- 
pened to  be  black?  Where  was  the  creative 
reporting  when  illegal  reports  were  com- 
piled on  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy.  and  Jackie  Robinson? 

Let  us  also  note,  in  passing,  that  it  Is  ironic 
that  the  Watergate  Incident  was  triggered 
by  the  alertness  of  Prank  Wills,  an  eighty- 
doUar-a-week  guard  who  was  working  as  a 
watchman  because  he  could  not  find  work  In 
his  field  of  training,  the  construction 
industry. 

It  Is  instructive  In  this  general  connec- 
tion to  note  that  the  black  press  has  always 
understood  the  close  connection  between 
black  freedom  and  white  freedom.  The  first 
black  newspaper — Freedom's  Journal — un- 
derstood clearly  that  a  threat  to  the  rights 
of  any  man  was  a  threat  to  the  rights  of  all 
men.  And  Freedom's  Journal  was  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  against  slavery.  Since  that 
time,  black  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
been  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  fight  for  free 
speech  and  free  association.  When  Mussolini 
Invaded  Ethiopia,  the  black  press  was  the 
first  to  point  out  the  International  Implica- 
tions. When  Hitler  turned  on  the  Jews,  the 
black  press  opposed  him.  The  black  press 
also  condemned  the  internment  of  Japanese- 
Americans  in  World  War  II.  In  the  same  con- 
flict, the  black  press  fought  for  integra- 
tion In  the  effort  to  defeat  the  Axis  poimrs. 
And  during  the  decade  of  the  sixties. "he 
black  press  was  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
movement   for  social   Justice. 

What  I  am  concerned  to  emphasize  here  Is 
that  freedom  for  all  men  and  women  Is  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  black  press,  which 
has  always  understood  that  freedom  Is  In- 
divisible, even  in  the  press. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  for 
we  are  witnessing  what  appears  to  be  an 
effort  to  contain  the  free  press.  Some  re- 
porters have  been  Jailed  for  refusing  to  di- 
vulge confidential  sources  and  for  refusing 
to  give  their  notes  to  governmental  agencies. 
Others  have  been  threatened  and  Intimi- 
dated, and  still  others  are  on  their  wav  to 
Jail. 

In  deference  to  that  old  adage.  "Phvslclan. 
heal  thvseir."  I  sav.  "Press,  protect  thyself." 
I  believe  that  If  the  press  had  mobilized  a 
long  tlm°  Hfrn.  when  blacks  and  students 
•vere  bel'^r-  pttacked.  It  would  be  In  a  better 
oosltlon  todav  to  defend  Its  own  rights.  I 
belle'-e  thnt  if  the  press  had  drawn  the  line 
a  long  time  aeo  when  black  reporters  were 
being  attacked — If  It  had  put  all  Its  resources 
behind  Enrl  Caldwell,  for  example — it  would 
be  in  a  better  position  todav  to  orotect  white 
reporters.  And  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
here  the  verv  obvious  fact  that  the  move- 
ment to  contain  the  white  press  grew.  In 
part,  out  of  the  movement  to  contain  blacks 
and  other  minorities. 

For  that  reason,  and  for  others  as  well.  I 
believe,  the  white  press  is  obligated — out  of 
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Its  own  self-interest — to  speak  for  the  op- 
pressed In  this  country.  I  believe  also  that 
the  black  press  and  white  press  must  wage  a 
coordinated  struggle  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  freedom  in  America. 

The  white  press  can  m.ike  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort  by  crossing  the  very  visible 
walls  of  pigmentation  that  divide  us.  By  the 
same  token,  the  black  press  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  continue  to  tell  black  Americans  the 
truth  about  their  lives,  their  achievements, 
aspirations,  and  obligations  in  a  free  s.x:lety. 
The  black  press  and  the  white  press  must 
also  agree  on  the  means  necessary  to  achieve 
freedom  In  America.  The  black  press  and  the 
white  press  I  believe,  can  and  should  support 
national  social  programs  for  the  elimination 
of  poverty,  di.scrimination,  and  urban  blight. 
We  can  also  work  together  for  the  restoration 
of  public  confidence  In  public  institutions 
and  for  a  sensitive  and  Informed  citizenry. 

Our  form  of  government — in  fact,  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society — rests  upon  an 
Informed  citizenry.  To  participate  effectively 
in  the  decision-making  proceso;es  and  to 
maintain  a  watchful  eye  over  public  officials 
require  access  to  Information.  Tliis  is  truer 
today  than  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  centralization  of  the 
government  and  because  there  is  a  growing 
acceptance  by  the  public  that  secrecy  in  gov- 
ernment Is  necessary. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  state  of  mind 
will  change  in  the  light  of  current  events 
and  that  legislators,  with  the  prodding  of  the 
pr^s3,  will  repeal  laws  which  stiile  the  free 
flow  of  infomiatioa  and  threaten  the  rights 
of  citizens.  This  i.s  one  area  in  which  the 
black  and  white  press  can  work  together.  The 
repeal  of  "Stop-and-Frisk,"  "No-Knock." 
"Preventive  Detention,"  and  "Gag"  laws  are 
clearly  in  order  at  this  time. 

This  is  the  responsibility  not  only  of  news- 
men but  also  of  all  men  and  women  who  love 
truth. 

In  the  Italian  film.  General  Delia  Rovere. 
there  was  an  interesting  scene  that  dra- 
matized this  whole  problem.  Some  of  you 
may  remember  it.  It  was  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Italy  and  the  Nazis  rounded  up  a 
group  of  people  caught  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
crush  the  Resistance  Movement.  Some  of  the 
people  caught  in  the  dragnet  were  members 
and  leaders  of  the  Resistance,  but  sun.e  were 
not.  The  officer  in  charge  tried  to  Identify 
the  Resistance  leaders  and  failed.  So  he  de- 
cided to  execvite  them  all — leaders  and  inno- 
cent bystanders.  On  a  dark  cold  morning,  the 
men  were  taken  to  a  room  to  await  their 
execution.  And  ojie  man  cried  out  in  anguish: 
"I'm  innocent.  I  didn't  do  anything:'  A  Re- 
sistance leader  approached  him  and  said: 
"You  didn't  do  anything?"  The  man  said: 
"No,  I  didn't  do  anything."  The  Resistance 
leader  said:  "I  don't  understand.  Our  whole 
way  of  life  was  being  destroyed.  Minds  were 
being  warped;  institutions  were  being  sub- 
verted; and  you  didn't  do  anything?"  The 
man  said:  "No.  I  didn't  do  anything."  The 
Resistance  leader  said:  "Then,  you  deserve  to 
be  punished." 

We  face  a  similar  dilemma  today.  Minds 
are  being  warped;  institutions.  Including  the 
press,  are  being  threatened;  and  men  and 
women  are  being  humiliated,  degraded  and 
excluded. 

What  have  you  done'' 

What  are  you  prepared  to  do? 

This  Is  a  personal  question  and  It  requires 
a  personal  answer.  For  in  the  final  analysis 
this  struggle  will  be  won  or  lost  by  men  and 
women  who  accept  a  personal,  a  private  re- 
sponsibility for  righting  the  wrongs  In  our 
society. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing only  the  backwaters  of  Watergate — 
water  that  has  been  rising  for  a  long  time. 
And  every  man  and  every  woman  is  being 
Issued  a  subpoena  to  appear  as  a  witness  at 
the  trial  of  freedom.  We  are  called  upon  in- 
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dlvldually  to  confirm  or  deny  whether  this 
nation   or   any  other   nation  committed  to 

freedom,  Justice  and  equality  can  endure 

not  forever — but  for  a  mere  two  hundred 
years. 

This  is  the  challenge,  and  we  must  meet 
that  challenge  by  rededlcatlng  ourselves  to 
the  values  of  our  craft  and  by  remembering 
that  the  press  will  survive  to  pay  homage 
to  the  truth  only  if  It  protects  the  truth  and 
uses  the  truth. 

This,  I  believe,  was  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  creed  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said  once : 
"I  believe  in  the  American  people.  .  .  .  Let 
them  know  the  truth  and  the  country  Is 
safe." 
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DR.  ROBERT  COOKE,  NEW  VICE 
CHANCELLOR  OF  MEDICAL  AF- 
FAIRS AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
distinguished  physician.  Dr.  Robert 
Cooke,  has  completed  a  most  significant 
phase  of  his  career,  as  Given  Professor  of 
Pediatrics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
in  Baltimore,  and  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  In- 
stitute for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Mentally  and  Physically  Handicapped 
Child.  He  is  about  to  begin  a  new  career 
as  the  vice  chancellor  of  medical  affairs 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  I 
feel  particularly  proud  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  is  fortunate  enough  to 
attract  this  remarkable  physician  and 
humanitarian. 

Dr.  Cooke  was  the  prime  mover  behind 
the  creation  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  In- 
stitute. At  a  testimonial  dinner  on  the 
occasion  of  his  resignation  from  that  in- 
stitute, Senator  Edward  Kennedy  was, 
appropriately,  the  keynote  speaker.  He 
spoke  of  Bob  Cooke's  work — as  a  teacher 
and  administrator,  academician  and  re- 
search scientist,  policymaker  and  writer 
ethicist  and  physician.  He  is  an  excep- 
tional man.  His  energies  moved  in  the 
creation  of  the  National  Head  Start 
program,  the  National  Institute  for  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  and  the 
University  Affiliated  Clinical  Facilities; 
in  1962  he  assumed  the  most  prestigious 
pediatric  chair  in  all  of  American  medi- 
cine, the  Given  Foundation  Professor  of 
Pediatrics  at  Johns  Hopkins.  And  always, 
behind  his  impressive  professional  cre- 
dentials is  his  warm,  human  understand- 
ing. 

In  his  moving  address,  titled  "The 
Gorks  Are  Gone,"  Dr.  Cooke  explained 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  most  important 
accomplishment  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
bringing  about  a  real  understanding  of 
the  handicapped  as  people,  not  as 
"gorks,"  so-called  poor  protoplasm,  but 
human  beings  with  the  rights  of  any 
other  person.  He  says: 

The  Gork  is  gone  because  we  believe  that 
the  value  of  a  person  is  more  than  Just  his 
utility,  more  than  Just  the  consequences  of 
his  actions  .  .  .  the  gorks  are  gone  because 
our  institutional  moral  development  has  ma- 
tured. Our  principles  have  surfaced. 


To  Dr.  Cooke : 

The  Kennedy  Institute  is  a  symbol  that 
children  of  all  ages  and  all  capabilities  and 
parents  of  all  walks  of  life  are  worthwhile  In 
themselves,  whether  they  bring  Joy  or  sor- 
row, happiness  or  grief,  good  or  bad.  They 
are  our  responsibility.  That  is  humanity,  and 
that  is.  I  hope,  my  real  contribution  to  these 
institutions. 

This  idea  is  universal;  it  is  the  faith 
and  determination  that  Dr.  Cooke  will 
carry  with  him  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

I  am  happy  that  Dr.  Cooke  has  chosen 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  bring  to  the  univer- 
sity and  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  the 
gifts  of  service  and  the  commitment  to 
the  needs  of  all  people  that  he  has  dem- 
onstrated during  each  stage  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  remarks 
from  the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Cooke's  testi- 
monial dinner  in  Baltimore  on  May  8, 
1973,  include  an  introduction  of  Dr. 
Cooke  by  Dr.  Robert  Haslam,  director, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Institute  for  the  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Mentally  and  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  Child,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Cooke's  address; 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Haslam 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
Robert  E.  Cooke.  Machieavelli  wrote  In  1513, 
"It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  there  Is 
nothing  more  difficult  to  take  in  hand,  more 
powerless  to  conduct,  or  more  uncertain  in 
its  success,  than  to  take  the  lead  In  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  order  of  things,  because 
the  innovator  has  for  enemies  all  those  who 
have  done  well  under  the  old  conditions,  and 
lukewarm  defenders  in  those  who  may  do 
well  under  the  new.  This  coolness  arises 
partly  from  the  fear  of  the  opponents,  who 
have  the  laws  on  their  side,  and  partly  from 
the  incredulity  of  men  who  do  not  readily 
believe  in  new  things  until  they  have  had  a 
long  experience  for  them.  "  Robert  Ckjoke  has 
undeniably  introduced  a  new  order  of  things. 

During  his  initial  years  at  Hopkins,  a  quiet 
change  took  over  the  Harriet  Lane  Home. 
Even  though  the  building  was  dreary  and 
antiquated,  many  significant  contributions 
under  his  guidance  and  tutelage  toward  the 
understanding  of  the  retarded  began  to  take 
place.  Research  directed  toward  the  ellcida- 
tion  of  many  inborn  errors  of  metabolism 
and  diseases,  including  the  Lesch  Nyham 
Syndrome,  Sydamegallc  Inclusion  disease. 
Hypergj-lcemla,  Hj-perthyroidism.  and  brain 
damage  due  topreci.se  detail  and  Inquisltlve- 
ness  in  seeking  a  solution  to  a  difficult  clin- 
ical or  laboratorv-  problem,  are  what  stand 
him  apart.  His  ability  to  immedlatelv  per- 
ceive loopholes  in  thinking,  and  ask  impor- 
tant questions,  always  produce  an  exciting 
teaching  experience  for  house  staff,  facultv 
and  students  alike. 

In  1963  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy said  In  an  address  to  Congress.  'Be- 
cau.se  care  of  the  mentally  retarded  has  tra- 
ditionally been  isolated  from  centers  of  med- 
ic.il  and  nursing  education.  It  Is  partlcularlv 
Important  to  develop  facilities  which  will 
Increase  the  role  of  highly  qualified  univer- 
sities in  the  improvement  and  provision  of 
services  and  the  training  of  specialized  per- 
sonnel.' Thus  the  birth  of  the  unlversitv 
affiliated  concept.  As  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dents Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,  and 
later  participating  in  a  Subcommittee  on 
Construction  of  University  Affiliated  Facili- 
ties for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  Dr.  Cooke 
played  a  dominant  role  in  the  planning  and 
function  of  these  important  centers.  There 
are  currently  in  excess  of  30  University  Affili- 
ated Facilities  throughout  the  country,  most 
of  them,  of  course,  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 
The  University   Affiliated   Facility   at  Johns 
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Hopkins,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Institute,  was 
dedicated  in  1967,  and  was  the  first  center 
completed  to  provide  a  clinical  setting  for 
the  training  of  professionals  dedicated  to  the 
betterment  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

Dr.  Cooke's  gentle  guidance  and  firm  ex- 
ample have  provided  an  opportunity  for 
many  of  us  to  develop  careers  In  a  field  much 
in  need  of  such  firm  devotion.  Dr.  Cooke  has 
not  been  satisfied  with  the  old  conditions, 
but  continually  Introduced  a  new  order  of 
things.  As  is  the  case  with  some  leaders,  his 
Ideas  and  perceptions  at  first  glance  are 
oftentimes  difficult  to  conceptualize.  To  some, 
they  may  seem  futureless.  History  has  shown 
that  his  contributions  have  been  exception- 
ally significant  and  most  relevant.  He  re- 
mains an  advocate  and  counselor  for  the 
retarded  and  handicapped.  His  proposal  for 
the  'Free  Choice  Principal',  whereby  parents 
of  the  handicapped  should  be  given  the 
means  and  freedom  to  choose  the  most  ap- 
propriate setting  and  program  to  best  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  their  children, 
thereby  providing  an  upgrading  of  facilities 
by  open-door  competition.  Is  widely  ac- 
claimed. His  participation  in  numerous  con- 
ferences and  committees,  such  as  the  'White 
House  Advisory  Committee  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation, the  Committee  on  Area-Wide 
Planning  of  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded, the  Committee  to  Study  Maryland's 
Needs  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  the  Na- 
tional Steering  Committee  Head  of  Project 
Head  Start,  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Mental  Retardation,  attests  to  his  advo- 
cacy role.  While  recently.  Dr.  Cooke  has  or- 
ganized an  Ethics  Study  Group  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Institutions,  as  you  heard.  Physi- 
cians, clergy,  lawyers,  students,  and  com- 
munity personnel  regularly  meet  to  discviss 
important  issues  relating  to  the  moral  duties 
and  obligations  of  those  in  constant  contact 
with  the  sick  and  dying.  As  a  result,  many 
lectures  and  workshops  responsible  to  the 
professional,  as  well  as  the  community,  have 
been  organized  to  discuss  Important  issues, 
such  as  the  rights  of  the  retarded. 

I  cannot  let  the  evening  pass  without 
sharing  with  you  Dr.  Cooke,  the  man.  I 
remember  the  quiet  way  in  which  he  and  a 
colleague,  who  happens  to  be  in  the  audience 
tonight.  Dr.  Bill  Gross,  completely  over- 
whelmed two  young  upstart  Interns  in  a 
tennis  match.  I  must  admit  the  money  and 
beer  was  on  the  side  of  the  younger  physi- 
cians. Nor  shall  I  forget  the  role  he  played 
in  the  annual  House  Staff  picnics.  Not  only 
was  he  pitcher  of  the  faculty  baseball  team, 
but  In  addition  he  doubled  up  at  first, 
second,  third  and  behind  the  plate  if  the 
catcher  would  allow  him.  His  team  always 
seemed  to  win.  I  recall  the  first  official  sum- 
mons I  had  to  his  office  as  his  Chief  Resident 
of  Pediatrics.  I  was  confident  he  wished  to 
share  a  new  piece  of  medical  information 
with  me,  or  at  least  charge  me  up  for  the 
coming  year's  onslaught;  Instead  he  sug- 
gested that  I  call  Mr.  Zanvyl  Krleger,  the 
owner  of  the  Baltimore  Clippers,  and  inquire 
after  the  possibility  of  borrowing  some 
hockey  equipment  and  the  use  of  the  Civic 
Center  so  that  we  could  have  a  house  staff 
vs.  faculty  game— at  no  charge.  Sometimes 
Bob  Cooke  finds  time  to  relax,  and  some- 
times with  his  beautiful  wife,  Nancy.  I  would 
point  out  to  you  that  even  when  relaxing  he 
is  continually  searching  for  new  knowledge. 

Bob's  leadership,  dedication,  gentleness, 
imagination,  and  fairness  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  staff  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Institute.  I  would  ask  you  all  to  rise  in  toast- 
ing Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke,  now,  please.  On 
behalf  of  the  staff  and  faculty,  medical 
board,  Kennedy  Council,  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Institute,  and 
friends,  I  should  like  to  extend  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  you.  Bob,  for  your  contri- 
butions to  the  handicapped  child  during 
the  course  of  the  past  17  years,  and  we  all 
wish  you  and  Nancy  happiness  and  success  In 
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Madison.  To  Bob  and  Nancy.  And  as  a 
memento.  Bob,  we  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
and  personnel  at  the  Kennedy  would  like  to 
present  you  with  this  plaque,  which  says 
'Robert  Edmund  Cooke,  M.  D..  an  avowed 
advocate  of  the  handicapped  child,  pre- 
sented with  esteem  and  affection  by  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Institute  for  the  Habllltation  of 
the  Mentally  and  Phvslcally  Handicapped 
Child,  Mav  the  8th,  1973.' 


The  Gorks  Are  Gone 
(By  Dr.  Robert  Cooke ) 

Various  people  may  Judge  my  contributions 
to  Hopkins  quite  differently.  Some  may  cite 
the  people  we've  trained,  others  the  buildings 
we've  built,  some  the  programs  nationally  or 
locally  that  we've  started.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  what  I  should  be  remembered  for  and 
this  Is  in  no  way  false  modesty.  I  honestly 
believe  that  considering  the  times,  consider- 
ing the  availability  of  funds,  private  and 
governmental,  con.siderlng  the  prestige  of 
Hopkins  and  the  Kennedy  name.  I  believe  a 
dozen  or  more  people  in  pediatrics  could  have 
accomplished  as  much  or  more.  With  the 
friendsliip  of  staff  and  house  officers,  witii 
the  backing  of  America's  greatest  family, 
many  people  could  have  accompliilied  these 
actions.  I  consider  those  accomplishments 
significant.  I  am  proud  of  them  Yet  none 
compare  with  what  I  think  my  real  accom- 
plisliment  is.  and  what  I  would  like  to  be 
remembered  for. 

My  heritage  to  Hopkins,  my  heritage  to 
the  Kennedy  Institute  and  possibly  to  p>edlat- 
rlcs  or  even  medicine  in  general,  is  best 
summed  up  in  one  sentence.  The  Gorks  are 
gone.'  I'll  repeat  so  that  everyone  here  will 
know  exactly  what  I  said.  "The  Gorks  are 
gone'.  For  those  of  you  who  are  not  house 
officers  or  who  are  not  medical  students,  the 
term  'Gork'  has  been  used  for  a  long  time 
by  many  young  membe.-a  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Harassed  by  Illness  and  suffering  and 
death  whlc'n  they  canno:  rati.inallze.  I  am 
sure  they  used  the  term  'Gork'  defensively  to 
describe  the  profoundly  and  severely  re- 
tarded, the  maimed  and  handicapped,  so- 
called  poor  protoplasm — the  Gork'.  It  is  a 
term  that  was  used  everywhere,  including 
Hopkins,  when  I  came.  Looking  back  I  can 
now  say  that  as  a  parent  of  two  proloundly 
retarded  little  girls,  Robin  and  Wendy,  it  was 
hard  to  take  to  liear  that  term  used  so 
widely.  I  resented  it  but  trjed  rather  hard, 
and  I  thiiik  successfully,  not  to  prohibit  Its 
use  or  to  show  any  obvious  reaction.  I  did 
not  want  people  to  change  their  attitudes  out 
of  courtesy  to  me  because  that  effect  would 
not  outlast  their  contact  with  me.  As  soon  as 
I  or  they  departed,  back  would  come  the 
'Gorks'. 

Now.  what  has  happened  to  the  Gorks'  over 
the  last  15  years?  'Where  have  they  gone? 

In  the  last  five  years  where  have  they  been 
hiding?  Have  they  stopped  being  born? 

Unfortunately  not,  but  somehow,  almost  by 
magic,  they  have  been  transformed.  Trans- 
formed into  little  or  big  children.  Into  boys 
and  girls,  into  adolescents  and  into  grown- 
ups. Strange  looking  many  times,  severely 
handicapped,  distorted  faces  shrivelled  arms 
or  legs,  slanted  eyes,  little  heads,  many  not 
walking  or  talking,  even  In  adulthood,  yet 
they  have  been  transformed  from  'Gorks'  to 
human  beings,  from  'Gorks'  to  patients- 
Just  like  the  other  infants  and  children  and 
adults  at  Hopkins.  I've  noticed  this  happen- 
ing— this  transformation — over  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  Not  suddenly,  not  overnight.  1 
thought  at  one  time  the  transformation  was 
a  result  of  my  personal  example.  But  I  now 
realize  that  it  was  much  more  than  that.  It 
was  a  profound  change  In  the  morality  of  the 
Hopkins  Institutions  Exactly  what  change 
and  why  the  cliange  I  still  understand  only 
vaguely,  after  a  year  of  study  of  ethics.  Yet 
I  believe  I  understand  in  part  at  least  the 
principles  underlying  the  changes  in  attitude. 

"The  Gork'  is  gone  because  now  we.  you  and 
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I,  think  of  him  or  h:r  as  a  person  with  the 
rights  of  any  other  person,  which  is  the  very 
meaning  of  Justice.  He  counts  as  one  just  as 
you  and  I  do.  and  we  as  the  more  fortunate 
have  responsibility  for  him  and  for  his  rights. 

"The  Cork'  is  gone  becau.se  we  believe  that 
the  value  of  a  person  is  ni're  than  Just  his 
utility,  more  than  Just  the  consequences  of 
his  actions  We  believe  that  con.sequences, 
whether  measured  in  benefit  to  cost  ratios  or 
measured  in  beneficence  or  love,  are  not  the 
sole  determinants  of  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
or  what  Is  ^ood  or  bad. 

'The  Gork'  Is  gone  because  we  believe  that 
there  are  absolutes,  that  all  ethics  are  not 
relative.  That  one  man's  principles  arc  not 
different  from  another's.  Our  absolutes  are 
other  people's  absolutes.  If  we  surface  our 
moral  principles,  and  examine  them  as  we 
would  our  patients,  we  believe  In  truth,  we 
believe  in  gratitude,  we  believe  In  self-Im- 
provement, and  beneficence,  and  Justice  If  we 
view  them  in  the  abstract.  As  scientists,  as 
physicians,  we  tell  the  truth.  That  is  an  abso- 
lute. If  one  does  not,  he  Is  not  a  scientist. 
Unfortunately,  so  frequently  we  lose  our 
morality  quit  Innocently,  quite  uncan- 
sclously.  We  submerge  It  In  our  science.  The 
mDnRoloid  baby,  with  duodenal  atresia,  here 
and  elsewhere,  was  looked  at  scientifically. 
To  operate  or  not  operate  on  such  a  child,  I 
was  told  in  another  medical  center  a  short 
while  ago,  is  a  clinical  decision,  a  profes- 
sional decision.  Not  at  all.  What  kind  of  life 
saving  surgery,  what  kind  of  Incision,  what 
kind  of  anesthesia  or  Intravenous  fluids,  what 
kind  of  antibiotics— those  are  clinical,  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  nonmoral  decisions.  To 
do  a  life  saving  surgery — that  is  a  moral  de- 
cision based  In  a  fundamental  moral  princi- 
ple, a  'prima  facie'  obligation  the  formalist, 
ethlclst  would  say  of  non-injury.  'Don't  let 
die  If  you  can  save' — a  moral  decision.  Un- 
fortunatelv.  rone  cf  us  are  experience:)  In 
bringing  our  moral  principles  to  the  surface 
and  using  them  just  as  we  use  oxir  scientific 
principles. 

Finally,  the  'Gorks'  are  gone  because  our 
Institutional  moral  development  has  ma- 
tured. Our  principles  have  surfaced.  Blacks 
are  treated  as  people.  The  poor  are  cared  for 
as  people,  not  as  subjects  or  cases.  The  re- 
tarded arp  people  and  cie«er\o  a.s  muc'i  love 
and  consideration  as  the  normal.  The  moral 
development  of  this  Institution  has  moved  at 
least  at  times  beyond  reward  as  the  main 
motivator,  beyond  expedience,  beyond  utility, 
to  a  far  more  Just  approach  to  society.  There 
has  developed  a  conscious  moral  policy  for 
this  Institution  that  there  Is  no  bias,  regard- 
less of  age.  regardless  of  color,  regardless  of 
religion,  regardless  of  intellect,  regardless  of 
material  value. 

Obviously,  these  beliefs  did  not  begin  with 
me  at  Hopkins.  There  have  been  far  greater 
men  before  me  There  are  manv  individuals 
t'iroughout  this  institution  whrse  personal 
actions  conform  to  such  a  moral  policy.  But 
I  believe  as  a  rcnsclou?  moral  policv  for  this 
Institution,  for  the  whole  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins, the  Kennedy  Institute  h?s  pHved  a  very 
significant  part,  i  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
we  are  the  only  people  kind  and  considerate 
to  patients,  the  only  group  who  make  every 
effort  reeardless  of  status.  Not  at  all.  But  I 
think  there  is  a  new  moral  policv.  consciously 
conceived  and  consciously  expressed  in  such 
thlng.^  as  our  Child  Life  Program,  in  comnrc- 
henslve  cnre  for  the  poor  in  East  Baltimore, 
in  the  Parent  and  Child  Center,  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Council,  In  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
Kennedy  Institute  that  has  served  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  Institutions,  end 
has  changed  these  Institutions  as  well. 

What  do  I  really  mean  bv  this  change  In 
moral  policy?  I  mean  that  we  owe  the  Black 
resident-'  of  East  Baltimore  a  good  deal.  We 
owe  the  retarded  everywhere  a  good  deal.  Not 
for  what  they  can  do  for  us,  but  because  we 
believe  as  an  Institution  In  reparation  as  a 
basic  mora!  principle.   W?  give  care   to   the 
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poor  in  East  Baltimore,  normal  or  retarded, 
not  to  get  them  off  our  backs,  not  to  make 
the  hospital  run  more  smoothly,  or  be  less 
dangerous  for  our  white  patients,  but  because 
we  owe  the  poor  a  good  deal  for  the  neglect 
and  callousness  of  years  ago.  Reparations  In 
ethical  terms.  Our  prior  neglect  of  the  re- 
tarded demands  reparation — back  payment— 
for  what  we  owe  them  for  years  of  neglect. 

As  a  great  Institution  of  learning,  we  have 
a  responsibility  also  to  transmit  our  beliefs 
to  our  students,  and  from  them  to  the  med- 
ical and  professional  community  at  large. 
That  Is  the  charge  that  I  hope  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Institute  will  consider  as  its  most  Im- 
portant mission,  the  teaching  of  the  ethical 
principles  underlying  its  dedication  to  the 
handicapped  and  the  training  of  its  staff  and 
students  in  the  process  of  moral  develop- 
ment Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater 
heritage  to  leave  behind  than  significantly 
raising  the  level  of  moral  development  of 
each  one  of  our  students  and  residents  and 
fellows. 

Finally,  I  would  like  each  one  of  you  to 
consider  why  moral  principles  seem  impor- 
tant to  us  when  we  vie'vv  them,  when  we 
bring  them  to  the  surface.  Why  is  justice  of 
such  consequence?  Why  do  we  try  to  Improve 
ourselves?  'Wliy  do  we  try  to  better  our  so- 
ciety? For  ourselves  alone,  selfishly?  Probably 
not,  or  we  *ould  cease  when  we  have  ac- 
quired security  and  prominence  in  position. 
A  few  rare  and  truly  wonderful  people  do  so 
because  of  a  love  of  God.  A  few  equally  rare 
do  so  out  of  a  secular  love  for  mankind.  Most 
of  us.  however,  do  not  attain  such  grandeur. 
But  try  to  follow  the  moral  principles  which 
I  have  described  out  of  love  for  children  and 
family.  Our  concern  for  the  future  indeed 
stems  from  our  love  of  children  and  f.tmily. 
Without  family,  without  children,  absolutes 
have  no  importance.  Tliere  is  a  loss  of  the 
Importance  of  justice,  fairness,  of  gord  for 
others,  only  concern  for  utility — for  one's 
self. 

My  son,  Chris,  who  ha.s  always  stood  be- 
side me  as  a  friend,  and  taught  me  far  more 
about  Jtistice,  my  son.  Robbie,  who  could 
not  be  here,  as  he  tries  to  l^e  independent 
tinanciiiUy.  my  daughter,  Kim.  who  I  am  so 
proud  of.  their  mother.  Gwen,  who  struggled 
beside  nie  through  very  difficult  years,  and 
Nancy  my  wife  whom  I  love  very  much.  Each 
one  of  us  has  family  and  children  like  these 
whom  we  are  proud  of,  whom  we  are  dedi- 
cated to.  They  are  the  difference  between  a 
caring  and  a  non-caring  society.  They  are 
what  the  Kennedy  Institute  Is  all  about. 

The  Kennedy  Institute  is  a  symbol  that 
children  of  all  ages  and  all  capabilities,  and 
parents  of  all  walks  of  life  are  worthwhile 
In  themselves,  whether  they  bring  Joy  or 
sorrow,  happiness  or  grief,  good  or  bad.  They 
are  our  responsibility.  That  is  humanity,  and 
that  is.  I  hope,  my  real  contribution  to  these 
Institutions." 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  TEXTILE 
STUDY  COMMITTEE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOVTH    C^ROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsda'j.  Ju'y  10.  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee to  make  a  .study  of  the  textile  indus- 
try in  South  Carohna,  a  committee  of- 
ficially created  and  constituted  by  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  re- 
cently presented  to  our  Governor  and  to 
the  general  assembly  a  jplendid  report. 
The  textile  industry  is  the  ver%'  backbone 
of  our  State's  fantastic  progress,  and  the 
entire  State  is  grateful  to  the  members 


of  this  special  study  committee  for  their 
superb  and  timely  report. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  Senator 
John  D.  Long  III,  chairman.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Lake,  Jr.,  vice  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Frank  L.  Roddey,  Senator  W.  How- 
ard Ballenger,  Senator  David  S  Taylor, 
secretary.  Representative  T.  W.  Ed- 
wards, Jr.,  Representative  Carroll  A. 
Campbell,  Jr.,  Representative  Caldwell 
T.  Hinson,  Representative  Patrick  B. 
Harris,  Representative  Joe  S.  Holland, 
Hon,  Marvin  Watson,  Hon.  A.  J.  Head! 
and  Dr.  Wallace  Trevillian.  dean  of  the 
college  of  Industrial  Management  and 
Textile  Science  of  Clemson  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  commend  to  the  "at- 
tention of  the  Congress  the  recoininen- 
dations  of  the  committee  to  make  a 
study  of  the  textile  industry  in  South 
Carolina : 

CoMMrrTEE  Recommendations 

1.  That  farm  legislation  be  adopted  as 
soon  as  possible  In  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress that  win  provide  Incentives  for  grow- 
ers to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton 
and,  that  will  continue  one  price  cotton. 
Failure  to  act  on  this  legislation  will  mean 
a  return  to  the  Agricultural  .'Vet  of  1958. 
This  would  mean  two  price  cotton.  Under 
the  two  price  cotton  system  that  was  in 
existence  in  this  country  from  1956  to  1964, 
American  textile  mills  had  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  American  cotton  than  our  govern- 
ment charged  for  it  in  International  Sales. 
Obviously,  neither  the  raw  cotton  Industry, 
the  textile  Industry  or  the  United  States 
economy  can  afford  a  return  to  such  folly. 

2.  It  also  Is  imperative  that  the  admin- 
istration give  strong  support  to  the  general 
effort  to  negotiate  a  new  multi-fiber,  multi- 
lateral agreement  to  replace  the  present 
long-term  arrangement  for  cotton  that  ex- 
pires on  September  30.  The  new  arrangement 
should  provide  the  same  sort  of  tools  as  the 
curernt  long-term  arrangement,  that  is,  the 
unilateral  rights  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
strain imports  from  any  country  when  it 
determines  that  its  markets  are  being  di.=;- 
rupted. 

The  Committee  also  notes  with  some  con- 
cern that  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  197,3  con- 
tains the  broadest  delegation  of  authority 
and  power  to  the  President  In  connection 
with  International  Trade  matters.  We  re- 
spectfully urge  Congress  to  view  this  legisla- 
tion with  great  care  due  to  its  far  reachir.g 
delegation  of  power  to  the  executive  branch. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  report  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation, 
the  Governor,  the  Lt.  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  industry  leaders  and  others. 


JUDICIAL  POWER  OVER  THE 
PURSE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  durintr  the 
July  4  recess,  the  Washington  Post  had 
an  extremely  thoughtful  editorial  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  legislative  control 
over  budgetary  matters.  It  goes  \^ithout 
contention  that  the  Congress  has  dis- 
mally failed  properly  to  oversee  the  ap- 
propriations process.  This  must  change, 
for  the  American  people  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  are  tired  of  unbalanced 
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budgets  and  spiraling  inflation.  Those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Budget  Control,  and 
others  who  have  followed  its  work  with 
interest,  are  hopeful  that  the  completed 
plan  for  reform  can  be  implemented 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  of  July  5,  1973,  be 
included  in  the  Record  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  Congress  to  face  up 
to  its  fiscal  responsibility. 

Judicial  Power  Over  the  Purse 
Whatever  its  other  distinctions,  fiscal  year 
1973,  which  ended  Saturday  night,  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  first  year  In  which 
major  parts  of  the  federal  domestic  budget 
were  controlled  by  the  courts.  In  the  latest 
defeats  for  President  Ni.xon's  policy  of  Im- 
poundment, four  federal  Judges  last  week 
Issued  eleventh-hour  reprieves  to  keep  alive 
appropriations  which  had  been  frozen  by  the 
President  and  would  otherwise  have  reverted 
to  the  treasury  at  midnight  Sattirday. 

Two  of  the  Judicial  rescue  missions  were 
temporary.  District  Court  Judge  Joseph  P. 
Waddy  ordered  the  government  to  reserve 
$380  million  in  elementary-secondary  edu- 
cation funds,  and  District  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell  directed  HEW  to  earmark  more  than 
$51  million  In  grants  for  community  mental 
health  centers,  simply  in  order  to  preserve 
the  funds  until  the  Judges  could  rule  on  the 
merits  of  each  case.  But  there  was  nothing 
tentative  about  the  other  two  decisions.  In 
Newark,  District  Judge  Leonard  I.  Garth  or- 
dered the  government  to  release  at  once  $239 
million  in  impounded  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  funds,  enough  to  provide  summer 
Jobs  for  about  609,000  youths.  The  previous 
day.  Judse  William  B.  Jones,  who  has  almost 
single-handedly  kept  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  alive  for  several  months,  told 
OEO  to  process  some  600  grant  applications 
before  Saturday  night. 

Obituaries  for  impoundment  would  be  pre- 
mature, since  no  test  of  the  issue  has  yet 
reached  the  Supreme  Court.  Even  so,  the 
thrust  of  lower  court  decisions  is  unmistak- 
able. There  has  not  been  a  single  Judicial 
ruling  this  year  In  support  of  what  President 
Nixon  has  called  "the  constitutional  right 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Im- 
pound funds  and  that  Is  not  to  spend  money." 
The  Judges  have  not  reached  the  contrary 
extreme,  which  would  be  the  flat  proposition 
that  under  the  Constitution  every  penny  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  has  to  be  spent.  In- 
stead, each  case  has  turned  on  the  particu- 
lar statutes  Involved.  Thus  various  courts 
have  found  that  Congress  Intended  water  pol- 
lution monies  to  be  allotted  to  the  stat«s, 
welfare  grants  to  be  paid,  highway  aid  to  be 
provided,  and  a  veterans'  education  program 
to  be  carried  out.  But  if  these  holdings  stop 
short  of  a  constitutional  conclusion,  their 
message  is  still  powerful.  It  Is  that  acts  of 
Congress  should  be  carried  out. 

All  this  Judicial  firmness  contrasts  sharply 
With  the  timidity  and  Indecision  of  the  Con- 
gress itself.  While  the  courts  have  been  sus- 
taining the  legislative  power  of  the  purse  as 
expressed  in  acts  of  previous  congresses,  this 
Congress  has  been  unable  to  carry  through 
much  of  anything  to  bolster  its  own  institu- 
tional grip  on  the  budget  processes.  Despite 
loud  protests  about  executive  impoundment 
of  everything  from  housing  subsidies  to 
REAP,  Congress  has  so  far  actually  passed 
only  one  bill  mandating  spending,  for  water 
and  sewer  grants.  And  when  President  Nixon 
vetoed  that  measure,  the  House  failed  to 
override.  The  White  House  has  conceded  a 
few  dollars  from  time  to  time,  but  Its  highly 
advertised  "compromise"  on  health  programs 
last  month  has  turned  out  to  be  a  deception. 
The  big  struggles  over  urban  aid  and  HEW 
funds  for  the  coming  year  have  just  begun. 
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And  the  two  vital  institutional  reforms  be- 
gun on  Capital  Hill,  the  anti-impoundment 
legislation  and  new  budget  control  plans, 
have  become  snarled  in  power  squabbles  in 
the  House. 

Thus  the  government  entered  a  new  fiscal 
year  in  legislative-executive  stalemate,  with 
the  courts  overseeing  the  uses  of  the  budget 
much  like  referees  in  a  political  bankruptcy 
case.  It  is  no  way  to  run  the  country.  There 
is  waste  and  disruption  when  public  pro- 
grams are  suddenly,  arbitrarily  suspended: 
there  Is  also  waste  and  confusion  In  sudden 
spurts  of  last-mmute  money,  as  OEO's  fren- 
zy of  belated  activity  has  "shown.  There  Is 
something  terribly  wrong  when  groups  of 
citizens,  and  state  and  local  governments, 
have  to  march  into  court  time  and  again  to 
obtain  funds  and  programs  which  Congress 
intended  them  to  receive.  And  there  is  some- 
thing equally  WTong  when  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives on  Capital  Hill  cannot  muster 
the  will — Indeed,  the  sense  of  institutional 
self-preservation — to  regain  the  power  of  the 
purse  and  exercise  that  power  effectively. 


VERDICT  ON  SKYLABS  MISSION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
man's  contribution  to  space  exploration 
and  utilization  has  never  been  more  clear 
than  in  the  recent  Skj'lab  mission.  Astro- 
nauts Charles  Conrad,  Joseph  Kerwin. 
and  Paul  Weitz  not  only  operated  the 
Skylab  with  great  precision  and  expertise 
but  more  importantly  were  able  to  repair 
and  alt«r  it  on  the  spot,  so  that  a  near 
failure  became  an  outstanding  success. 
Soon  Skylab  will  be  used  by  a  new  crew 
of  astronauts  to  extend,  for  another  even 
longer  mission,  the  usefulness  of  Skylab. 
The  July  9  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  summarizes  well  the  importance 
and  success  of  the  first  Skylab  mission. 
The  article  follows: 

Verdict  on  Skylab's  Mission 

Space  experts  agree:  It  is  now  safe  to  call 
the  first  Skylab  mission  a  resounding  suc- 
cess. 

Initially,  physical  problems  that  developed 
after  the  astronauts  returned  to  earth  on 
June  22  raised  serious  questions.  There  was 
concern  that  their  28  days  in  space  had  taken 
a  toll  that  might  prevent  further  extended 
space  exploration. 

After  several  shaky  hours,  the  crew  began 
a  steady  recovery  from  their  grueling  adven- 
ture. Doctors  said  they  apparently  had  no 
lasting  physical  problems,  and  their  health 
was  considered  excellent. 

The  next  three-man  crew  has  been  given 
a  preliminary  go-ahead  for  a  full  56-day  mis- 
sion, exploring  stlU  ftu-ther  the  limits  of 
man's  endurance  In  a  world  of  weightless- 
ness. Blastoff  for  Alan  Bean,  Owen  Garriott 
and  Jack  Lousma  is  set  now  for  July  28,  a 
day  later  than  originally  planned. 

Skylab's  first  crew  of  Charles  ("Pete")  Con- 
rad, Joseph  Kerwin  and  Paul  Weitz  experi- 
enced widely  different  reactions  after  splash- 
down. 

Dr.  Kerwin,  the  first  medical  man  in  space, 
had  the  most  severe  readjustment  problem 
ever  suffered  by  a  U.S.  astronaut.  He  had  to 
be  helped  from  the  command  module,  and 
experienced  prolonged  dizziness,  nausea  and 
one  incident  of  vomiting. 

Veteran  astronaut  Conrad  on  the  other 
hand,  had  little  trouble.  The  mission  com- 
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mander  emerged  unassisted  from  the  com- 
mand module  and  a  few  hours  later  walked 
the  deck  of  the  recovery  ship  Ticonderoga. 

Doctors  said  Mr.  Conrad  had  adjusted  fully 
to  the  earth's  gravity  in  about  two  hours.  Mr. 
Weitz  took  about  seven  hours  and  Dr.  Ker- 
win felt  rocky  for  several  days. 

As  expected,  the  men  lost  weight — Mr.  Con- 
rad dropping  nearly  4  pounds.  Dr.  Kerwin  6';^ 
pounds  and  Mr.  Weitz  losing  just  over  8 
pounds. 

All  in  all.  space  physicians  were  well  satis- 
fied with  the  recovery  of  the  men.  Evaluation 
of  photographs  and  other  data  will  go  on  for 
months,  but  consensus  Is  that  the  2.5-blllion- 
dollar  Skylab  project  Is  off  to  a  good  start. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL  ASKED  HER  PASTOR 
IP  THERE  REALLY  IS  AN  UNCLE 
SAM 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
small  frame  church  by  the  side  of  State 
Highway  36  between  Carrollton.  Ky.,  and 
Milton,  Ky„  which  overlooks  the  mighty 
Ohio  River.  St.  Peter  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church  serves  this  rural  community 
well.  The  pastor,  Roger  G.  Imhoff  has  re- 
mained solid  in  his  patriotic  beliefs 
while  divergent  forces  have  moved  some 
of  our  churches  and  church  leaders  off 
the  solid  footing  they  were  nurtured  and 
raised  on. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  mv  col- 
leagues an  insert  in  the  Sunday  Bulletin 
of  St.  Peters: 

A  Little  Girl  Asked  Her  Pastor  if  There 

Really  Is  an  Uncle  Sa.m 

(By  Pastor  Roger  G.  Imhoff) 

"Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Spirit  of  Uncle 
Sam.  It  was  a  spirit  of  freedom,  under  God, 
which  began  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  the  4th  of  Julv,  1776,  nearly  200 
years  ago  " 

A  painting  of  "Uncle  Sam"  was  published 
in  Red,  White  and  Blue  in  1917  and  the 
United  States  Congress  voted  in  1962  to  make 
"Uncle  Sam'  the  official  Svmbol  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Most  of  us.  Virginia,  believe  that  all  citi- 
zens should  stand  for  the  high  Ideals  of  in- 
tegrity, brotlierhood  and  goodwill,  which  we 
learn  in  Church  Unfortunately  not  all  Amer- 
icans hold  high  these  ideals  of  "Uncle  Sam" 
which  Include  honesty  and  generosity.  But 
we  pray,  Virginia,  that  more  people  will  re- 
member what  our  ancestors  declared  in  1776, 
a  "decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind cause  us  to  remind  the  world  that  all 
men  are  created  equal'  That  is  Indeed,  Vir- 
ginia, the  spirit  of  Uncle  Sam. 

In  that  Spirit,  Virginia,  our  founding 
fathers  wrote  a  Constitution,  beginning  with 
a  preamble  "We  the  people,  m  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice.  In- 
sure domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  provide  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

The  spirit  of  Uncle  Sam  was  beginning  to 
rise  in  their  hearts,  Virginia,  as  they  Informed 
the  world,  "All  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  'rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness". 

_And  the  Supreme  Court  once  said  that 
ours  was  a  "Christian  Nation",  Virginia.  This 
really  means  to  us  that  in  the  Spirit  of  Good- 
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win,  we  believe  In  religious  freedom  for  all 
Churches  and  all  people. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said, 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  Charity  for 
all".  Sounds  like  the  Spirit  of  Uncle  Sam 
which  Is  a  good  Spirit  for  all  Americans.  So 
Uncle  Sam  Isn't  Just  one  person,  he  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  wholesome  freedom  for  all 
Americans,  here  and  all  over  the  world. 

Finally,  Virginia,  do  you  remember  the 
great  Hymn,  "America  the  BeautlXia"?  It 
contains  the  Spirit  of  Uncle  Sam.  We  sing 
It  In  school  and  In  Church.  It  closes:  "Amer- 
ica, America,  God  shed  His  Grace  on  thee, 
and  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood  from 
Sea  to  shining  Sea". 

Yes  Virginia,  so  long  as  you  and  I  and  all 
Americans  hold  high  the  banners  of  honesty, 
honor  and  dignity,  our  "Uncle  Sam"  can  live 
forever. 


EDITORIAL     OPINION     ON     THE 
CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 


HON.  L.  A.  (SKIP)  BAFALIS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
June  8,  1973,  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, Congressman  Bennett,  implies  the 
presidential  decision  to  halt  construction 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  was 
based  solely  on  reports  from  the  Florida 
Times-Union. 

Mr.  Bennett  contends  the  order  was 
the  work  of  his  hometown  newspaper — 
"a  newspaper  owTied  by  railroads  which 
have  traditionally  always  opposed  the 
canal." 

Well,  let  me  say,  the  Times  Union  is 
in  good  company  in  its  opposition  to  the 
canal.  The  vast  majority  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  great  State  of 
Florida  have  gone  on  record  as  opposing 
the  canal. 

The  Miami  Herald,  in  an  editorial 
printed  June  8.  1973,  likened  the  canal 
to  the  phoenix,  the  great  bird  of  Egyptian 
legend  saying  the  project  "keeps  coming 
back  to  life,  threatening  horrendous  en- 
vironmental degradation  in  return  for 
questionable  economic  benefit." 

The  Herald,  in  the  same  editorial,  con- 
demned the  canal  as  "one  of  the  worst 
monsters  ever  conceived  by  the  dredge- 
and-flll  gang." 

The  Fort  Pierce  News-Tribune  has  also 
called  for  deauthorization  of  the  barge 
canal,  blasting  the  project  as  a  "multi- 
million  dollar  boondoggle." 

"It  has  already  done  irreparable  dam- 
age to  much  of  the  affected  area,"  said 
the  News-Tribune  in  a  May  20,  1973  edi- 
torial. "The  boondoggle  deserves  to  re- 
main buried." 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  Star  feels  the 
same  way.  In  a  May  23.  1973,  editorial 
the  newspaper  condemned  the  canal  and 
noted,  "the  voters,  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves,  would  cer- 
tainly not  approve  another  $200  million 
or  more  to  complete  an  environmentally 
destructive  boondoggle." 

"Let  Congress  get  the  message,"  the 
newspaper  said. 

Again  on  June  4,  1973,  the  Orlando 
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Sentinel  Star  called  for  repeal  of  the  1942 
authorization  of  the  canal.  "Congress 
would  do  well  to  cancel  the  old  canal 
commitment,"  the  newspaper  said.  "Al- 
though the  door  lias  been  closed  by  the 
President  'in  his  January  19,  1971  order 
halting  construction',  repealing  the  31- 
year-old  authorization  would  be  like  in- 
stalling a  night  latch  to  see  that  nobody 
pries  his  way  inside." 

The  Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  in  a  May 
20,  1973,  editorial  said: 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  battle  to 
rescue  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Is  still 
raging,  despite  the  colossal  waste  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  involved  and  the  serious  threats 
the  project  poses  to  vital  water  resources  in 
central  Florida. 

And,  the  newspaper  added: 

It's  clearly  past  time  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  needed  to  fornially  renounce  the 
project  and  bring  appropriate  efforts  to  re- 
store as  much  as  possible  of  badly  damaged 
watercourses. 

"It  is  time  to  kill  it  ahe  canal)  for 
good,"  said  the  Stuart  News  in  an  edi- 
torial printed  June  7,  1973.  "Ever  since 
January  1.971,  when  President  Nixon 
ordered  an  end  to  construction  of  the 
North  Florida  boon-doggle,  there  have 
been  attempts  in  the  Congress  to  circum- 
vent that  decision  and  keep  the  canal 
alive.  It  is  time  to  kill  it  once  and  for 
all." 

The  Fort  Myers  News-Press  has  at- 
tacked the  "diehard  promoters  of  this 
S220  million  boondoggle"  for  attempting 
to  revive  the  canal,  while  praising  the 
deauthorization  effort  as  "this  eminently 
sensible  move"  which  would  be  "the  most 
effective  step  ever  taken  by  anyone  to 
settle  its  hash." 

And  those  are  just  the  mo.st  recent  edi- 
torials in  oppo.sition  to  the  big  ditch,  as 
many  have  dubbed  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal. 

There  were  many  others  in  previous 
years.  In  fact,  editorials  opposing  the 
canal  began  appearing  in  Florida  news- 
papers almost  within  minutes  after  the 
first  appropi  iation  for  con>truction. 

The  Winter  Haven  News-Chief  wrote 
in  1965: 

To  lose  a  river  valley  of  such  recognized 
rarity  and  beauty,  for  whatever  reason,  is  a 
tragic  loss  to  all  Floridlans.  But  the  tragedy 
takes  on  the  dimensions  of  folly  when  this 
unique  and  irreplaceable  natural  asset  is 
destroyed  for  the  .sake  of  an  industrial  canal 
that  is  said  to  be  not  economically  sound  and 
will  not  benefit  the  general  taxpayer,  has 
negligible  value  for  national  defense  and  will 
encoxirage  the  aevelopment  of  industries  not 
in  keeping  with  the  widespread  desire  for 
Florida  to  remain  a  pleasant  environment 
for  both  tourists  and  residents. 

And  the  Jupiter  Courier  Highlights 
condemned  the  canal  as  "the  greatest 
boondoggle  of  modern  politics,  a  scandal 
and  absolutely  unnecessary." 

By  1969.  as  canal  construction  moved 
along,  more  newspapers  were  opposing 
the  canal.  The  S;irasota  Herald-Tribune 
called  the  canal,  "an  ill-conceived  proj- 
ect for  which  Florida's  fishermen  and 
naturalists  have  already  paid  too  heavy 
a  price." 

The  Coral  Gables  Times  editorialized 
against  the  canal  as  a  "107-mile  boon- 
doggle whose  chief  beneficiaries  so  far 
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seem  to  have  been  landowners  who  sold 
right-of-v,ay." 

And  the  Miami  News  likened  the  canal 
to  a  glacier  "eating  its  way  across  the 
State,  threatening  such  natural  woiiders 
as  the  Oklawaha  River  and  the  Silver 
Springs." 

In  1970,  the  voice  of  opposition  grew 
even  louder.  Today  blasted  the  canal  as 
a  '-pork  barrel  project"  which  threatened 
much  needed  fresh  water  sources.  "What 
we  are  concerned  with  is  survival,  for 
that  is  what  the  real  issue  remains."  the 
newspaper  said.  "We  don't  need  the 
barge  canal  to  cut  the  throat  of  Florida." 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  also  called 
for  a  halt  in  construction,  saying  '-one 
of  the  Nation's  few  unspoiled  wild  rivers 
is  being  ruined  by  this  canal." 

The  Times  was  joined  by  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Independent  which  proclaimed, 
"The  cessation  of  the  canal  should  prove 
to  be  a  boon  for  all,  save  a  few  special 
interests." 

And  the  Gainesville  Sun  called  the 
whole  idea  of  a  canal  economically  un- 
sound and  a  threat  to  the  environment. 

"No  need  to  engage  in  the  prolonged 
debate  about  destroying  the  Oklawaha 
River,"  said  the  newspaper.  "It  will  be 
obliterated. 

"Or  the  fishing  or  the  wildlife  or  the 
forests.  These  will  be  drastically  altered, 
perhaps  for  the  worse." 

But  the  newspaper  editorial  said  the 
deeper  fears  concern  the  canal's  effect 
on  the  area's  fresh  water  supply.  "Will 
the  canal  affect  the  Floridan  aquifer, 
perhaps  drying  up  wells  or  permitting 
the  infusion  of  salt  water?"  the  editorial 
asked.  "And  it  it  will  not  affect  Florida's 
water  supply,  why  has  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers stamped  'secret'  on  its  survey  of 
groundwater?" 

However,  editorial  opposition  to  the 
canal  hasn't  been  limited  to  Florida 
newspapers. 

Even  the  New  York  Times,  certainly 
not  a  proponent  of  President  Nixon, 
hailed  his  decision  to  halt  canal  con- 
struction, saying: 

The  canal  would  have  been  an  ecological 
disaster  destroying  the  Oklawaha  River 
which,  as  we  noted  In  an  editorial  opposing 
the  canal  as  far  back  as  June,  1965.  was 
"one  of  this  country's  most  beautiful,  free- 
flowing  streams"  and  still,  for  much  of  its 
length,  is  dark,  peaceful  and  untamed. 

And  the  New  Haven,  Conn..  Register 
hailed  the  presidential  order  as  a  "bold 
step  necessary  to  rescue  about  81  miles 
of  Florida  river  area." 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
is  not  the  work  of  a  single  newspaper — 
or  even  of  a  single  area. 

The  truth  is,  very  few  people  want  the 
canal. 

It  would  seem  ridiculous  for  Congress 
to  appropriate  another  $150  million  plus 
to  build  something  only  a  handful  of 
people  want. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  asked  the 
House  Commitee  on  Public  Works  to  pro- 
ceed with  hearings  on  my  bill,  H.R.  7904, 
to  deauthorize  the  canal  and  give  the 
people  what  they  want — a  beautiful  river 
and  an  untainted  source  of  fresh  water. 
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HEW  ATMOSPHERE,  SAME  SOVIET 
AIMS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  imperative  that  we  keep  in  mind 
the  accuracy  of  the  point  made  about 
the  policy  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  tlie  following  column  by  Crosby  Noyes 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star  and 
Daily  News  of  July  8,  1973 : 

New  Atmosphere,  S.^me  Soviet  Aims 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

If  one  could  muster  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  the  giant  conclave  of  nations 
that  met  last  week  in  Helsinki  actually  would 
contribute  anytliing  substantial  to  European 
security,  it  would  be  an  event  to  be  loudly 
hailed  by  all  hands.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  results  are  far  more  likely  to  serve  the 
long-range  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
quite  probably  at  the  expense  of  real  security 
in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

A  good  deal,  to  be  sure,  has  changed  since 
1954.  when  Vyacheslav  Molotov,  then  the 
Soviet  foreign  minister,  first  floated  the  idea 
of  an  all-European  security  conference.  At 
the  time.  I  wrote  from  Berlin: 

"It  took  no  lengthy  study  of  the  Molotov 
plan,  of  course,  to  see  that  it  was  booby- 
trapped  from  the  beginning  to  end.  It  was 
clear  at  first  reading  that  buying  It  would 
mean,  among  other  things,  the  dissolution 
of  NATO,  the  death  of  EDC  (the  European 
Defense  Community  which  eventually  died 
anyway),  the  permanent  division  and  neu- 
tralization of  Germany  and  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe."  The  Western  allies,  needless  to  say, 
rejected  the  Soviet  proposal  forthwith. 

For  all  the  changes  since  1954,  however, 
the  really  impressive  thing  has  been  the  un- 
flinching tenacity  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
toward  Its  long-range  objectives.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Russian  alms  at 
the  present  conference  at  Helsinki  are  pre- 
cisely the  same.  In  a  different  international 
context,  as  they  were  In  Berlin  19  years  ago. 

The  all-European  security  system  which 
they  envisage  today  would.  Indeed,  imply  the 
dissolution  of  both  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  It  would  work  against  the  unlficatloh 
of  Western  Europe,  militarily,  politically  and 
economically.  It  most  definitely  encourages 
the  withdrawal  of  American  power  from 
NATO  and  the  neutralization  of  the  entire 
area. 

The  major  difference  Is  that  the  Molotov 
proposal  in  1954  was  made  at  the  height  of 
the  Cold  War.  in  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  the  Berlin  blockade,  when  many  people 
believed  that  full-scale  war  In  Europe  was  not 
only  possible,  but  Imminent.  Todav  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Eu- 
rope Is  being  held  In  an  atmosphere  of  care- 
fully orchestrated  detente.  In  which  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  unpleasantness  seems  remote 
and  almost  everyone  apparently  Is  prepared 
to  accept  Soviet  good  will  and  benevolence 
as  foregone  conclusions. 

It  is  an  atmosphere  which  already  has  done 
much  to  help  a  new  generation  of  Russian 
leaders  to  achieve  what  was  denied  to  their 
predecessors.  Through  his  recent  treaties 
with  the  government  in  Bonn,  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  has  virtually  assured  the  perma- 
nent division  of  Germany,  general  recogni- 
tion for  the  East  German  regime  and  the 
ratification  of  all  Soviet  territorial  gains  re- 
sulting from  World  War  II. 

The  current  Russian  peace  offensive  also 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  further  the  growth 
of  a  neutralist  spirit  In  Western  Europe. 
While  it  may  not  succeed  In  preventing  some 
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further  development  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  any  real  progress  in  the 
military  and  political  areas  seems  highly  im- 
probable within  tlie  foreseeable  luture. 

Soviet  policy  cannot  claim  fu;i  credit  for 
the  evolution  of  political  seniiment  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  possi'jle  that  an  Ameri- 
can retreat  from  its  global  coaimitmenis — in- 
cluding those  to  Western  Eviropc — was  ulti- 
mately Inevitable.  But  quite  certainly  Rus- 
sian policy  at  this  point,  including  the  Hel- 
sinki meeting,  is  geared  to  the  lull  explora- 
tion of  a  growing  isolationist  sentiment  in 
the  United  States.  And  with  or  without  an 
agreement  on  a  mutual  reduction  of  power 
in  Europe,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  American  power  will  be 
substantially  reduced  in  the  reasonably  near 
future. 

In  these  circumstances.  Western  policy- 
makers continue  to  nurture  some  odd  illu- 
sions about  the  "era  of  negotiations"  that  is 
now  reaching  full  flower.  In  spi:e  of  ample 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  they  apparently  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  possible,  as  a  result  of 
Helsinki,  to  loosen  the  iron  grip  of  the  Soviet 
regime  on  its  East  European  empire  and 
somehow  Improve  the  lot  of  millions  of  Poles, 
Czechoslovaks.  Hungarians,  Romanians  and 
Bulgarians — and  even  possibly  Russians^ — as 
the  result  of  increasing  "human  contacts" 
across  Europe's  ideological  frontier. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  forlorn  hope.  The 
Soviet  leaders  and  every  responsible  spokes- 
man for  the  regime  have  made  it  perfectly 
clear  on  countless  occasions  that  they  have 
no  intention  of  dismantling  the  ideological 
barriers.  They  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  both  natural  and  inevitable  that  the  So- 
viet Union  should  become  the  dominant 
power  in  Western  Europe,  as  it  is  in  the  East. 
This  has  been  the  unflinching  objective  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  And  they  are  con- 
siderably closer  to  achieving  it  today  than 
ever  before. 


WATERGATE— PROOF   THAT 
SYSTEM   WORKS? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  an  understatement  that  there 
has  been  a  sufficient  amount  of  cover- 
age in  the  media  of  the  Watergate  case. 

One  of  the  most  objective  articles  that 
I  have  seen,  one  that  reflects  indepth  his- 
torical insight,  appeared  in  the  New 
World,  of  Chicago,  on  June  29.  and  was 
authored  by  Father  Andrew  M.  Greeley : 
Watergate — Proof  That  System  Works? 
(By  Father  Andrew  M.  Greeley  i 

The  Watergate  affair  is  one  more  example 
of  a  fascinating  plienomenon  of  American 
history:  Presidents  with  landslide  majorities 
usually  get  into  trouble. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  reelected  In  1936 
with  an  overwhelming  vote.  Shortly  there- 
after he  began  his  disastrous  attempt  to  pack 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  while 
he  was  elected  twice  more,  his  political  power 
was  never  the  same.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  was 
reelected  by  a  landslide  in  1956,  and  the 
steam  promptly  went  out  of  his  never  very 
dynamic  administration — complete  with  such 
disasters  as  the  U2  and  the  abortive  Paris 
summit  with  Khrushchev. 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  a  mammoth  victory 
in  1964.  and  scarcely  was  the  campaign  fin- 
ished before  he  was  presiding  over  a  dis- 
astrous escalation  in  Vietnam.  Within  a  few 
months    of   his    second    Inaugural.    Richard 
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Nixon  is  well  on  his  way  toward  becoming 
the  most  unpopular  President  since  Harry 
Truman,  and  perhaps  the  most  unpopular 
since  Andrew  Johnson. 

Is  it  just  coincidence,  or  does  this  phe- 
nomenon say  something  Important  about 
American  politics.^ 

A  President  with  a  large  popular  mandate 
usually  forgets  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses a  win  by  60',  of  the  popular  vote  does 
not  significantly  alter  patterns  of  power. 
Since  Congressional  voting  patterns  are  rel- 
atively stable,  pre.sidential  landslides  rarely 
change  the  patterns  of  Ccngresslonal  rep- 
resentation decisively. 

The  alignment  :n  Congress  may  be  slightly 
different,  but  still  the  power  structures,  the 
veto  groups,  the  alliances  in  the  Congress  are 
substantially  the  same.  The  federal  bureauc- 
racy is  unchanged,  and  the  social,  political 
and  economic  structure  of  the  country  is  un- 
changed. 

The  President  may  have  a  mandate 
(though  It  may  equally  be  only  a  non-con- 
fidence registration  against  his  opponent) 
but,  as  we  say  in  Chicago,  his  mandate  and 
45o  win  get  him  a  ride  on  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority.  It  carries  with  it  no  extra 
political  power  (as  a  landslide  would  in  a 
parliamentary  system  i  and  only  a  transitory 
amount  of  political  prestige. 

James  Madison  and  his  colleagues  designed 
a  constitutional  system  for  this  country  in 
which  the  leadership  could  govern  only  If 
it  was  capable  of  building  coalitions. 
Whether  you  have  52  r  of  the  popular  vote 
of  60'; .  the  system  is  still  such  that  you  need 
to  have  a  coalition  to  be  able  to  govern  ef- 
fectively. But  a  man  who  permits  himself  to 
be  deceived  by  overwhelmmg  mandates — 
and  most  Presidents  seem  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  temptation— is  going  to  neglect 
the  difficult,  tiresome,  thoroughly  unsatis- 
fying task  of  tending  to  and  maintaining  his 
coalition. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  thought  that  he  could 
dispense  with  the  Supreme  Court:  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  seemed  to  think  he  could  dis- 
pense with  government  altogether:  Lvndon 
Johnson  thought  he  could  govern  without 
bothering  to  inform  Congress  or  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  he  was  up  to;  and  Richard 
Nixon  apparently  thought  he  could  dispense 
with  the  courts,  the  Congress,  the  bureau- 
cracy, the  Cabinet,  and  even  the  Republican 
party.  He  imagined  that  he  could  control  the 
country  with  the  aid  of  a  ruthlesslv  loval 
clique  of  unpolitical  technicians  with  whom 
he  surrounded  himself  in  the  White  House. 
In  each  case  the  mandate  led  to  a  disas- 
ter, and  how  great  the  disaster  was  depended 
In  substantial  part  on  how  resilient  the 
President  was.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  at  least, 
had  a  way  of  bouncing  b.ick 

There  is  considerable  question  In  the  pres- 
ent mess  as  to  whether  the  American  sys- 
tem has  stopped  working.  My  own  guess  is 
that  if  James  Madison  were  .iround  to  be  in- 
terviewed (Off  the  record,  of  course)  by  the 
Washington  Post,  he  would  be  dellglited  with 
the  way  the  system  had  worked.  He  built  In 
two  checks  and  balance.-  to  restrict  presiden- 
tial power:  T!^e  Congress  and  the  court  in 
the  persons  of  Sam  Ervin  and  John  Sirica  did 
e.xactly  what  Madison  would  have  expected 
them  to  do. 

The  Informal  check,  the  press,  legitimated 
not  so  much  by  the  Constitution  .ts  bv  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  also  functioned  as  Madison 
would  have  hoped  — though  even  he  might 
have  been  embarrassed  by  the  unholy  glee 
with  which  the  press  Is  demollshlnL-  Nixon 
and  his  cronies. 

Did  we  "luck  out"  then,  or  did  the  system 
work  the  way  It  was  supposed  to?  I  must 
prefer  the  latter  explanation,  but  It  still 
ought  to  be  clear  that  a  heavy  price  has  been 
paid  and  will  continue  to  be  exacted  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  checks  and  balances  sys- 
tem m.iy  be  the  only  way  that  a  country  the 
size  of  ours  can  be  governed,  but  when  the 
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brakes  have  to  be  slammed  to  the  floor- 
boards, the  machine  grinds  to  a  halt  for  a 
time.  The  system  survives.  Indeed,  but  the 
trauma  Is  severe.  Even  a  system  as  resilient 
as  the  one  Madison  designed  cannot  absorb 
too  many  such  traumas. 

Hopefully,  future  Presidents  will  learn 
that  no  matter  what  their  plurality  Is.  they 
govern  a  country  that  was  designed  for 
something  like  55  45'.  elections  In  which 
the  governing  President  has  only  a  very  thin 
edge  over  the  opposition.  The  man  who 
thinks  he  has  more  than  that  is  headed  for 
trouble. 


REMOVE  THE  STIGMA  OF  THE  "AD- 
MINISTRATIVE—BAD— DISCHARGE" 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  large  group  of  scattered,  unrepresent- 
ed, maligned  former  servicemen  who 
need  our  help  to  reform  a  system  of  dis- 
charge which  no  longer  meets  the  needs 
of  our  times  and  is  Intolerably  inequi- 
table. 

The  Congress  ought  to  promptly,  re- 
view the  policy  which  permits  "less  than 
honorable"  discharges  in  certain  petty 
cases  of  experimental  drug  usage. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  has  dozens 
of  constituents  who  now  carry  the  life- 
time stigma  of  a  discharge  for  "unfit- 
ness"—often  for  petty  reasons  totally  ir- 
relevant to  civilian  life. 

As  one  example.  I  have  a  constituent 
who.  when  19  years  of  age.  experimented 
with  drugs,  off  duty,  with  no  effect  on 
his  work  or  assignments.  He  turned  him- 
self in  at  the  suggestion  of  his  command- 
ing officer  who  told  all  aboard  his  ship 
that  those  who  voluntarily  confessed  any 
drug  involvement  would  be  treated  fa- 
vorably. Large  numbers  aboard  this  ship 
were  experimenting.  He  required  no 
treatment,  caused  no  trouble,  and  no 
longer  uses  drugs.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
given  a  "less  than  honorable"  discharge 
which  was  modified  slightly  to  a  "general 
discharge  under  honorable  conditions 
for  reasons  of  unfitness."  Code  markings 
on  the  discharge  certificate  indicating 
drug  abuse  are  known  to  employers  and 
college  admission  departments.  This  life- 
time stigma  harms  the  former  service- 
man far  in  excess  of  the  misconduct. 
The  punishment  grossly  exceeds  the  of- 
fense. 

On  all  appeals  the  Review  Board 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  practically 
rubberstamped  the  bad  decision  and 
conduct  of  the  commanding  officer. 

The  commanding  officer  and  the  dis- 
charging officer  had  little  accurate 
knowledge  about  drugs.  They  simply 
tried  to  carrj-  out  a  policy  which  the  Navy 
adopted  years  ago  under  public  pressure 
and  an  old-fashioned  mentality  concern- 
ing drugs. 

Officers  in  the  Navy  who  are  alcoholics 
and  whose  inebriation  adversely  affects 
their  official  duties  are  seldom  discharged 
and.  if  so,  may  be  given  a  preferential 
disability  rating,  but  certainly  no  dis- 
charge with  an  "unfitness"  classification. 

This  double  "double  standard"  between 
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officers  and  enlisted  men  and  between 
marihuana  and  alcohol  misusers  is 
doubly  wrong  and  ought  to  be  corrected. 
The  Navy  is  functioning  in  another 
world,  but  discharged  personnel  must 
fimction  in  normal  society. 

Our  discharge  sy.stem  is  outdated,  un- 
fair, and  discriminatory;  it  desperately 
needs  reform.  The  record  of  armed  serv- 
ices shows  little  initiative  in  personnel 
practices  improvement.  The  Congress 
will  have  to  act. 

Raymond  P.  Boulanger  tells  a  bit  about 
this  problem  in  a  feature  article  in  the 
July  8.  1973.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star-News,  which  I  urge  all  Members  to 
read: 

Stigma    on    500.000    Men:    Rethinking    the 

"Bad  Discharge"  System 

(By  Raymond  P.  Boulanger) 

Bad  discharges  from  the  military  are  one  of 
the  many  bitter  legacies  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
As  It  is.  Vietnam  era  veterans  with  honorable 
discharges  must  contend  with  high  unem- 
ployment rates,  inadequate  veterans  benefits, 
and  public  InditTerence  to  their  sacrifices  and 
needs.  The  veteran  with  a  bad  administra- 
tive discharge,  either  a  general  or  tl^e  even 
worse  undesirable  discharge,  suffers  further 
from  the  potentially  disabling  stigma  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  discharge. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  public  attention  has  fo- 
cused on  proposals  of  amnesty  for  a  handful 
of  draft  evaders  ( most  of  whom  could  adjust 
easily  to  civilian  life  because  of  their  middle- 
class  backgrounds)  while  Ignoring  the  one- 
half  million  former  soldiers  from  the  Viet- 
nam era.  often  black,  uneducated,  or  poor, 
many  of  whom  because  of  a  bad  administra- 
tive discharge  may  find  civilian  life  filled 
with  bitter  frustrations  and  hardships. 

(The  aaminlstratlve  discharge  Is  a  category 
separate  from  punitive — "bad  con.luct"  or 
"dishonorable"  discharges.  This  article  does 
not  address  Itself  to  punitive  discharges.) 

Since  1961.  more  than  200.000  individuals 
have  received  an  undesirable  discharge  from 
the  miUiary  .services — either  in  lieu  of  court- 
martial  or  as  a  result  of  administrative  pro- 
ceedings for  "unfitness."  which  encompasses 
such  things  as  drug  abuse  and  an  established 
pattern  of  shirking  duty  A  disproportionate 
number  of  these  discharges  was  issued  to 
blacks,  the  uneducated,  or  the  poor.  For 
example,  in  fiscal  year  1971,  blacks  received 
undesirable  discharges  at  twice  the  rate  of 
whites.  In  the  last  decade.  300.000  more  In- 
dividuals received  a  general  discharge, 
granted  usually  for  "unsultabillty,"  a  term 
of  art  covering  such  things  as  character  and 
behavior  disorders. 

In  addition  to  a  discharge  certificate,  all 
veterans  receive  a  Report  of  Discharge  ( DD 
Form  214)  which  carries  a  coded  number 
SPN)  Indicating  the  reason  for  the  Individ- 
ual's discharge.  Some  of  these — for  example, 
SPN  384  which  indicates  drug  abuse  as  the 
basis  for  discharge — can  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  future  opportunities  of  the 
veteran. 

A  study  by  MaJ.  Bradley  K.  Jones  recently 
published  in  the  Military  Laic  Review  con- 
firmed that  bad  administrative  discharges 
adversely  aTect  employment  opportunities. 
He  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
a  survey  of  employers,  educators,  and  pro- 
fessional licensing  authorities  that  "less  than 
honorable  discharge  obviously  hampered  an 
ex-serviceman's  employment  or  acceptance 
prospects."  In  fact  20  percent  of  all  surveyed 
employers  automatically  disqualify  any  Job 
aopUcant  with  an  undesirable  discharge. 
Many  others  treat  the  characterization  of 
service  as  the  most  Important  factor  In  de- 
termining whether  the  individual  Is  employ- 
able, especially  when  he  is  being  evaluated 
for  a  position  where  moral  character  may  be 
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Important — law  enforcement,  for  example,  or 
where  a  security  clearance  Is  needed. 

This  Is  unfortunate.  The  often  extraordi- 
nary demands  of  the  military,  especially  in 
a  combat  situation,  are  not  the  same  as  those 
experienced  on  an  assembly  line  or  In  an 
office,  and  the  Individual's  inability  to  cope 
with  military  service,  especially  when  he  Is 
only  18  or  19  years  old.  Is  not  a  valid  pre- 
dictor of  his  future  job  performance  even 
In  a  sensitive  position. 

There  Is  also  something  quite  unfair 
about  ths  entire  characterization  system  In 
that  those  who  escape  military  service,  gen- 
erally the  more  affluent  members  of  society, 
are  not  subjected  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  bad  administrative  discharge. 
And  If  they  do  flunk  out  of  Yale  or  are  flred 
by  Ford,  they  are  not  branded  for  life  as 
"undesirables," 

If  rebuffed  In  obtaining  a  Job,  the  veteran 
with  an  undesirable  discharge  may  seek  to 
better  himself  by  applying  for  GI  educa- 
tional or  training  benefits.  Again,  he  Is  likely 
to  be  rebuffed.  Although  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration adjudicates  questionable  cases 
to  determine  whether  the  service  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  VA,  the  usual  result 
Is  to  deny  those  with  undesirable  (but  not 
general)  discharges,  VA  benefits,  a  substan- 
tial economic  loss  for  many  Individuals. 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  the  military's  dis- 
charge system  has  been  directed  toward  the 
due  process  protections  afforded  the  indi- 
vidual subject  to  administrative  separation. 
For  example.  Senator  Sam  Ervin  (D.-N.C.) 
has  introduced  bills  in  the  Congress  which 
would  impose  additional  procedural  safe- 
guards on  the  administratUe  separation  of 
servicemen  under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditio.is.  This  approach,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, is  largely  misguided.  Except  for  cer- 
tain rules  of  evidence  regarding  the  intro- 
duction of  hearsay  and  Illegally  obtained 
evidence  and  certain  problems  with  compel- 
ling the  attendance  of  wit;iesses,  the  cur- 
rent procedures  for  awarding  undesirable 
and  general  discharges  afford  the  individual 
a  substantial  measure  of  due  process,  Includ- 
ing the  right  to  legal  counsel  and  a  broad 
hearing.  Layering  still  more  due  process  on 
the    system    Is    not    really    going    to    help. 

Many  individuals  waive  their  right  to  con- 
test their  separation.  Although  the  service- 
man is  advised  by  his  legal  counsel  on  the 
consequences  of  an  undesirable  or  general 
discharge.  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  an  18  or 
19-year-old  to  understand  or  appreciate  what 
this  would  mean  to  htm  in  personal  terms. 

Many  of  the  servicemen  may  also  have 
been  misled  by  "barracks  lawyers"  Into 
thinking  that  their  bad  discharges  ("bad 
paper")  could  be  automatically  recharacter- 
ized after  a  short  waiting  period.  In  truth. 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  recharac- 
terized discharge  from  the  two  review  boards 
established  by  Congress  for  this  purpose.  For 
many  servicemen  even  if  they  had  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  consequences  of  an  unde- 
sirable or  general  discharge  and  knew  It 
could  not  be  changed,  they  would  probably 
not  resist  It.  For  many  It  Is  an  easy  way  to 
end  hassles  with  the  military.  Even  If  a  man 
has  a  good  case  in  his  defense,  he  often  wants 
"out"  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
charge. 

In  any  event  the  result  In  most  cases  Is 
foreordained.  The  officers  ruling  on  these 
matters  reflect  an  understandable  bias  in 
favor  of  protecting  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mander. And  even  If  the  criteria  for  admin- 
istratively discharging  Individuals  were  se- 
verely restricted  (as  some  should  be  because 
of  their  overbreadth  and  vagueness)  or  more 
due  process  were  afforded  the  Individual, 
there  would  still  be  sufficient  justification  to 
separate  many  Individuals  who  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  failed  to  observe  the  expected 
standards  of  discipline  and  order. 

Finally,  many  servicemen  charged  with  a 
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court-martial  oCTense — often  AWOL  or  drug 
charges — request  and  are  granted  an  admin- 
istrative discharge,  usually  an  undesirable 
discharge.  In  lieu  of  court-martial.  In  the 
process,  the  soldier  avoids  a  possible  period 
of  confinement  and  gets  what  he  wants  most 
of  all.  ovit  of  the  service.  He  may  later  regret 
this  decision,  especially  If  he  is  black,  unedu- 
cated, or  without  any  valuable  skills. 

As  suggested  by  the  Black  Congressional 
Caucus  and  certain  members  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  Task  Force  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Military  Justice  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  we  ought  to  end  altogether  the  hoary 
and  sanctified  practice  of  characterizing  the 
service  of  military  members;  Instead,  we 
should  issue  only  certificates  of  service,  un- 
coded  and  uncharacterlzed.  We  ought  also 
to  recharacterize  or  at  least  decharacterize 
all  previous  bad  discharges. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  honorable 
discharge  has  been  granted  to  millions  of 
veterans  and  has  secured  a  vocal  constitu- 
ency, there  is  little  reason  to  retain  the 
present  characterization  system. 

The  present  system  provides  little,  if  any. 
incentive  for  good  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  serviceman.  Many  of  the  "bad  perform- 
ers" are  so  Immature  and  troubled  psycho- 
logically that  they  are  totally  oblivious  to 
the  consequences  of  the  discharge  they 
receive. 

More  importantly,  there  are  other  deter- 
rents, such  as  Article  15  non-Judicial  pun- 
ishment, which  are  more  effective.  The  pres- 
ent system  also  cannot  really  be  Justified 
by  the  way  it  dispenses  punishments  and 
rewards.  The  punishment  It  exacts  is  often 
excessive;  It  may  foreclose  future  Job  and 
educational  opportunities  to  the  detriment 
of  not  only  the  Individual  but  also  society 
in  general.  In  any  case.  It  Is  not  really  nec- 
essary to  "reward"  anyone  with  an  honorable 
discharge,  especially  since  military  service 
has  been  traditionally  viewed  as  an  oblig- 
atory part  of  citizenship. 

A  new  system  might  even  prove  beneficial 
to  the  military  services.  They  would  still  be 
able  to  eliminate  individuals  for  cause,  but 
they  would  be  relieved  of  the  onerous  task 
of  characterizing  the  individual's  service. 

Hopefully,  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  will  have  the  compassion  and  com- 
mon sense  to  declare  an  amnesty  on  bad  ad- 
ministrative discharges.  After  all.  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  some  form  of  amnesty 
is  granted  to  draft  evaders  and  deserters. 
Can  we  be  any  less  charitable  to  those  who 
encountered  difficulties  in  their  service  to 
their  country  and  received  bad  administra- 
tive discharges? 


NIER  STATUS  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  late  last  year  it  came  to  my 
attention  that  the  National  Industrial 
Equipment  Reserve  of  machine  tools, 
which  is  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  maintained  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  had  received  no 
fiscal  1973  fluids  because  of  a  difference 
between  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  this  should  be  imder 
the  GSA  or  DOD  budget.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  GSA  was  forced  to  discon- 
tinue its  operation  of  NIER  last  Decem- 
ber which  included  closing  dowTi  its  two 
main  storage  facilities  at  Terra  Haute. 
Ind.,  and  Burlington.  N.J.,  and  terminat- 
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ing  the  popular  "tools  for  schools"  loan 
program  which  makes  available  NIER 
machinery  to  schools  for  vocational 
training  puiposes. 

In  response  to  this  impasse,  I  intro- 
duced a  $L8  million  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  to  restore  NIER  funds 
under  GSA,  and  the  Congress  subse- 
quently adopted  this  as  an  amendment 
to  the  first  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  which  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  April  28.  Despite  this  con- 
gressional mandate  to  continue  the 
NIER  program,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  issued  a  directive  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  May  24.  1973. 
ordering  the  dismantlement  of  NIER  by 
declaring  all  NIER  machinery  excess  and 
making  it  available  to  schools  through 
the  HEW  surplus  property  donation  pro- 
gram. A  copy  of  that  directive  and  my 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  OMB 
appears  in  the  June  1,  1973.  Congres- 
sional Record,  on  page  17806. 

I  have  since  contacted  the  chairmen 
of  both  our  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  urging  a  review  of 
this  OMB  decision,  both  with  respect  to 
its  legality  and  advisability,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff  is  currently  investigating 
this  matter  along  with  possible  alterna- 
tives to  the  OMB  proposal.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
taken  the  OMB  directive  under  advise- 
ment, but  has  not  proceeded  to  Imple- 
ment it.  OMB  has  released  approximately 
half  of  the  $1.8  million  supplemental 
funds  to  reimburse  GSA  for  its  operation 
of  NIER  during  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
1973  out  of  its  contingency  fund;  but  no 
money  has  been  released  to  reactivate 
the  dehumidifiers  in  the  two  storage  fa- 
cilities and,  according  to  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  GSA,  machinery  valued 
at  $46  million  in  those  two  facilities  "are 
showing  signs  of  rust."  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  permitting 
such  substantial  damage  to  this  costly 
machinery ;  while  OMB  is  trying  to  save 
less  than  $1  million,  it  is,  by  its  par- 
simony, permitting  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  machinery  to  fall  into  disrepair. 
I,  therefore,  am  urging  immediate  re- 
lease of  sufficient  funds  to  preserve  and 
protect  this  machinery  until  the  final 
disposition  of  NIER  is  resolved. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  Chairman  Mahon.  a 
report  on  NIER  from  the  GAO.  and  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  GSA 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Di- 
rector Ash  of  OMB  from  the  vocational 
director  of  the  Brooklyn.  Ohio,  school 
district; 

June  7, 1973. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Washington,  DC. 

De-^r  George:  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  decision  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  abolish  the  National 
Industrial  Equipment  Reserve  (NIER)  de- 
spite congressional  action  In  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  to  restore  funds 
for  the  program. 

I  am  attaching  for  your  Information  my  re- 
cent floor  remarks  on  this  decision  and  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  OMB  on 
NIER.  I  would  hope  that  your  committee 
could  carefully  review  this  situation  in  view 
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of  the  OMB  decision  and  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  continuing  NIER  In  fiscal  1974 
pending  further  study. 

With  warm  personal  regards.  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  B.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress. 

June  12. 1973. 
Hon.  John  B.  Anderson. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  ol 
June  7.  1973.  expressing  your  continued  in- 
terest in  the  National  Industrial  Equipment 
Reserve  (NIER)  program. 

During  Its  consideration  of  the  Urgent  Sup- 
plemental Bill  of  1973.  the  House  adopted 
your  proposed  amendment  to  all  $1.8  mil- 
lion for  the  continuation  of  NIER.  I  discussed 
with  you  at  that  time  a  study  of  the  NIER 
program,  which  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice had  under  way  at  my  request. 

For  your  information.  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  in  which 
he  sets  forth  the  findings  of  that  studv. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

George  H.  Mahon. 

Chairman. 

May  31. 1973. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon. 

Chairman,    Committee    on     Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  March  5,  1973, 
letter  requested  us  to  study  the  National 
Industrial  Equipment  Reserve  established 
under  the  "National  Industrial  Reserve  Act 
of  1948."  (Public  Law  883,  80th  Cong.).  'We 
agreed  with  a  member  of  your  staff  that  we 
would  obtain  Information  that  is  readily 
available  from  the  agencies  concerning  the 
value  of  all  Industrial  plant  equipment 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Defense  ( DOD) , 
the  age  and  type  of  equipment  assigned  to 
the  national  reserve,  and  the  distinction.  If 
any,  between  the  national  reserve  and  DOD's 
general  reserve.  We  also  agreed  to  furnish 
information  on  the  use  of  national  reserve 
equipment  during  the  Vietnam  buildup  and 
in  the  school  loan  program. 

Because  of  the  short  time  we  had  to  com- 
ply with  your  request,  we  agreed  with  a 
member  of  your  staff  to  provide  this  Informa- 
tion without  conclusions  or  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  need  for  maintaining  a  sepa- 
rate national  reserve  and  a  general  reserve. 
background 

The  act  established  a  reserve  of  machine 
tools  and  Industrial  manufacturing  equip- 
ment for  immediate  use  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  Armed  Forces  In  a  time  of  national 
emergency.  The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  determine  which  excess  in- 
dustrial properties  should  become  part  of 
the  reserve  and  which  should  be  disposed  of. 
The  Secretary  was  also  authorized  to  lend 
property  to  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tions or  training  schools  when  he  determined 
that  the  programs  proposed  by  these  organi- 
zations would  contribute  to  national  defense 
and  the  equipment  would  be  properly  main- 
tained and  returned,  if  required,  without 
expense  to  the  government. 
criteria  for  assigning  ecjltpment  to  the 
n.\tional  reserve  or  general  reser^x 

The  Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equipment 
Center  (DIPEC).  Memphis.  Tennessee,  as- 
signs equipment  to  the  national  reserve  or 
the  general  reserve  DIPEC  directly  manages 
the  general  reserve  By  agreement  between 
DOD  and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion (GSA).  GSA  stores,  maintains,  leases, 
and  disposes  of  equipment  In  the  national 
reserve  and  operates  the  school  loan  program. 
Each  reserve  consists  of  unasslgned  equip- 
ment  held    for   general    niobillratlon 

Both  reserves  have  basically  the  same  tyjjes 
of   equipment,    according    to    DOD   officials. 
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IX3D  usually  assigns  to  the  general  reserve 
newer,  more  sophisticated  equipment  with 
a  clear  potential  for  reuse  In  future  defense 
production.  Equipment  considered  marginal 
for  use  In  defense  production  but  useful  for 
the  school  loan  program  is  assigned  to  the 
national  resen'e.  Since  DOD  Is  responsible 
for  both  reserves  It  occasionally  assigns 
equipment  with  a  clear  potential  for  reuse 
to  the  national  reserve  rather  than  the  gen- 
eral reserve  to  take  advantage  of  the  GSA 
storage  space.  According  to  DOD  officials,  the 
quantities  In  both  reserves  are  still  short  of 
mobilization  requirements. 

DOD-OWNED    EQUIPMENT 

DOD  owns  approximately  460.000  pieces  of 
industrial  plant  equipment  costing  nearly 
$3.9  billion.  The  following  table  shows  its 
active  and  reserve  Inventory  as  of  December 
31.  1072: 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 


Number 

of  items 

(thousands) 

Cost 
(millions) 

Active: 
Contractor  locations      

109 

SI  394 

Government  locations 

279 

1,517 

Total,  active 

388 

2.911 

Reserves: 
Plant  equipment  packages  .. 
General  reserve.... 

36 
23 

625 
333 

Total,  reserve: 

59 

958 

National  reserve 

11 

84 

Grand  total 

458 

3,953 

Location,  age.  and  condition  of  national 
reserve  equipment 

Of  the  11,4(X)  tools  In  the  national  reserve, 
about  7,900  costing  $39  million  were  on  loan 
to  schools.  OSA  and  DOD  are  storing  another 
3,500  tools  costing  $45  million.  About  2.300 
of  the  3,500  tools  are  stored  In  a  QSA  depot 
at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Most  of  the  equipment  was  manufactured 
in  the  19403  and  early  19508.  For  the  most 
part  It  Is  general-purpose  equipment,  such 
as  lathes,  grinding  machines,  milling  ma- 
chines, and  other  types  of  metal-working 
equipment.  Prom  what  we  could  observe  at 
the  GSA  facility  at  Terre  Haute,  the  equip- 
ment is  in  good  condition. 
Value  of  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
coat 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
equipment  In  the  national  reserve.  However, 
OSA  and  DOD  officials  estimate  that  the 
coet  of  replacing  such  equipment  with  new 
equipment  would  be  from  2  to  2>2  times  the 
acquisition  cost.  On  the  basis  of  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  approximately  $84  million,  it 
would  coet  between  $168  million  and  $210 
million  to  replace  this  equipment. 

With  respect  to  maintenance  costs.  GSA 
budgeted  about  $572  thousand  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  shop  operations,  which  Included  an- 
alytical testing,  repairs,  and  preservation. 
Schools  maintain  tools  loaned  to  them. 

EQtnPMENT    WITHDRAWN    rOR    USE    IN    VIETNAM 
CONTLICT 

During  the  Vietnam  conflict  DOD  with- 
drew equipment  from  both  reserves  for  de- 
fense projects.  DOD  data  indicates  that  from 
1964  through  1968  the  Department  withdrew 
1,190  pieces  of  equipment  costing  about  $28 
million  from  the  national  reserve.  Moet  of 
this — 960  Items  costing  $25.5  million — was 
Issued  to  about  100  defense  contractors. 
During  this  time  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
withdrew  867  Items  costing  $6.6  million.  All 
the  equipment  came  from  storage  facilities. 
Equipment  on  loan  to  schools  was  not  called 
back  for  this  purpose.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, DOD  withdrew  equipment  costing  about 
$627  million  from  Its  general  reserve. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SCHOOL    LOAN    PROGRAM 

The  program  has  grown  considerably  since 
It  was  started  in  1958.  Each  year  an  average 
of  565  pieces  of  equipment  are  loaned  to 
schools.  The  7,921  pieces  on  loan  at  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  were  located  In  394  schools  In 
44  States.  A  number  of  additional  schools 
expressed  Interest  In  the  program  in  late 
1972  when  the  program  was  terminated  for 
lack  of  funds.  Actions  pending  at  that  time 
are  as  follows: 

Category  of  activity  and  number  of  schools 
Loans   approved   by   DOD   and   shipping 

orders  forwarded  to  GSA 40 

Applications  approved  and  tools  offered 

by  DOD  accepted  by  applicants  before 

the  program  was  terminated 6 

Applications  accepted   and   offers  made 

to  applicants  to  view  the  equipment-.  39 
Applications  received  from  new  schools 

since  program  was  discontinued 36 

Requests  from  participating  schools  for 

additional    equipment 30 

Inquiries  on  the  loan  program 136 

We  trust  this  information  is  responsive  to 
your  request.  We  plan  no  further  distribu- 
tion of  this  letter  unless  you  agree  or  pub- 
licly announce  its  contents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United 
States. 


July  11,  1973 


May  29,  1973. 
Commissioner,    Property    yfanagement    and 
Disposal  Service,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, General  Services  Administration 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sik:  I  have  received  the  attached 
letter  and  memorandum  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  relating  to  the  de- 
cision to  eliminate  the  National  Industrial 
Equipment  Reserve  (NIER)  which  is  under 
your  custodianship. 

Because  I  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  leg- 
islation to  restore  funds  for  NIER  in  fiscal 
1973,  I  would  appreciate  being  apprised  of 
the  procedures  which  will  be  followed  in  dis- 
posing of  this  machinery  so  that  I  might  in 
turn  answer  any  questions  which  are  di- 
rected to  me  both  from  within  and  without 
the  Congress. 

It  is  stated  in  the  OMB  letter  that  the  tools 
In  NIER  wUl  be  donated  to  educational  in- 
stitutions under  GSA  HEW's  existing  dona- 
tion program.  At  one  point  in  the  memoran- 
dum to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  is  stated: 
".  .  .  we  have  determined  that,  rather  than 
reactivate  the  NIER  program,  the  tools 
should  be  declared  excess  so  that  they  might 
be  donated  to  schools  for  vocational  training 
purposes."  At  another  point,  it  is  stated: 
"Manpower  training  objectives  would  be  met 
If  the  tools  were  surplused  since  they  could 
then  be  donated  on  a  priority  basis  to  educa- 
tional Institutions." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  terms 
"excess"  and  "surplus"  are  not  interchange- 
able. Under  your  Personal  Property  Utiliza- 
tion and  Donation  Program.  Federal  agen- 
cies have  first  access  to  excess  property. 
Property  which  is  not  needed  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency  may  then  be  declared  surplus 
and  donated  to  the  States  for  educational, 
public  health,  civil  defense  and  other  pur- 
poses. Is  this  an  accurate  understanding  of 
the  procedures  followed? 

I  am  also  interested  in  knowing  if  schools 
may  apply  directly  to  GSA  or  HEW  for  the 
surplused  machinery,  or  if  the  States  must 
first  obtain  the  machinery  and  then  allocate 
it?  Would  the  machinery  only  be  available 
to  schools  In  States  which  now  have  NIER 
storage  facilities  or  would  it  be  available 
nationwide? 

I  am  also  Interested  In  knowing  approxi- 
mately what  percentage  of  the  NIER  tools 
in  storage  are  of  the  type  which  might  be  of 
use  to  schools  in  vocational  training  courses. 
And,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  tools  in  the 
Terre  Taute.  Ind.  and  Burlington,  N.J.  facil- 


ities which  have  not  been  maintained  since 
last  December  stUl  of  value  to  schools  in 
their  present  condition?  If  not,  are  the 
schools  capable  of  having  the  proper  restora- 
tion and  repair  work  done  in  order  to  make 
the  machinery  operable?  Is  GSA  under  any 
obligation  to  properly  prepare  this  machinery 
for  disposal  and  delivery,  and,  If  so,  are 
funds  currently  available  for  these  purposes' 

It  is  stated  In  the  OMB  letter  that:  "Such 
action  would  not  place  a  significant  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  donation  program  and 
would  not  require  additional  Federal  funds." 
In  your  opinion,  will  it  be  possible  for  GSA 
to  "assure  an  effective  and  orderly  transi- 
tion" in  the  "disinvestment  of  the  tools  now 
In  reserve"  without  Incurring  any  expenses 
beyond  that  which  has  been  appropriated  in 
this  fiscal  year  for  the  Property  Management 
and  Disposal  Service? 

Finally,  although  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated no  funds  for  NIER  in  fiscal  1973  (untU 
enactment  of  the  first  supplemental  appro- 
priation act  in  April  of  this  year),  GSA  did 
manage  to  keep  the  NIER  going  until  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  How  much  did  this  cost 
GSA?  Were  these  expenses  reimbursed  by 
DoD?  If  not,  where  did  the  funds  come  from 
to  operate  NIER  for  the  first  six  months  of 
fiscal  1973?  Have  any  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  the  first  supplemental  been  released 
to  GSA  to  reimburse  it  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred during  that  six  month  period  (as- 
suming that  DoD  has  not  reimbursed  GSA). 

Thank  you  for  considering  this  rather 
lengthy  list  of  questions;  your  early  re- 
sponse will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


June  12,  1973. 
Hon.  John  B.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson  :  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  29,  1973,  concerning  the 
National  Industrial  Equipment  Reserve 
(NIER). 

Implementation  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  plan  for  termina- 
tion of  the  NIER  program,  would  require, 
first,  that  the  NIER  tools  be  declared  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD).  They  would  then  be  screened  among 
the  Federal  agencies  for  possible  Federal 
utilization.  If  no  further  Federal  need  for 
the  tools  were  determined,  the  equipment 
would  be  declared  surplus  and  be  made  avail- 
able for  donation  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA)  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(DHEW). 

Under  existing  DHEW  procedures  the  tools 
would  be  allocated  to  State  Agencies  for  Sur- 
plus Property,  not  directly  to  schools.  The 
distribution  to  schools  or  other  eligible  do- 
nees within  each  State  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  State  Agency.  Tools  located  In  depots 
would  normally  be  offered  nationally,  not 
simply  to  the  States  In  which  the  depots 
were  located. 

Approximately  25 Tr  of  the  NIER  tools  In 
storage  are  of  a  type  which  could  be  used  by 
schools  for  vocational  training.  Although  the 
tools  In  storage  at  Terre  Haute  and  Burling- 
ton are  showing  signs  of  rust,  they  can  be 
restored.  Most  schools  would  be  capable  of 
having  the  proper  restoration  and  repair 
work  done. 

The  OMB  plan  for  disinvestment  of  the 
NIER  tools  does  not  appear  to  envision  that 
restoration  or  repair  work  will  be  accom- 
plished before  the  tools  are  donated.  In  an^ 
event  we  have  not  received  an  apportionment 
of  funds  for  this  purpose  from  OMB. 

Additional  funds  would  not  be  reqiilred 
by  GSA  to  handle  the  normal  offering  of  these 
tools  for  further  Federal  use  or  for  donation. 
However,  to  the  extent  the  tools  now  stored 
in  depots  were  transferred  or  donated,  funda 
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would  be  required  for  out-handling  from 
these  depots.  These  amounts  could  be  re- 
covered from  the  recipients.  In  addition,  out- 
handling  funds  would  be  needed  should  any 
of  these  tools,  not  required  for  Federal  use  or 
donation,  be  sold  by  GSA. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  NIER  program 
through  December  31,  1972,  was  $701,000. 
Since  that  date  additional  disbursements 
have  been  made  to  cover  severance  pay  and 
allowances,  bringing  expenditures  for  FY 
1973  up  to  a  total  of  $817,500  as  of  April 
30.  1973.  The  DoD  did  not  remlburse  GSA 
for  these  expenditures.  Funds  to  conduct  the 
program  during  FY  1973  were  made  available 
by  a  reprogramming  of  our  operating  expense 
appropriation.  OMB  has  apportioned  $830,000 
of  funds  appropriated  by  the  first  supplemen- 
tal (Public  Law  93-25)  to  reimburse  our 
operating  expense  account  for  FY  1973. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us  If  we 
can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Allan  G.  Kaupinen, 
Assistant  Administrator. 


June  13,  1973. 
Mr.  Roy  L.  Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ash:  Correspondence  with  Con- 
gressmen John  B.  Anderson  and  James  V. 
Stanton  advises  me  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  on  May  24,  1973,  sent 
a  directive  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
ordering  a  dismantlement  of  NIER. 

We  at  Brooklyn  City  Schools  are  asking 
you  not  to  dismantle  the  NIER  program  and 
attempt  to  channel  the  material  through 
GSA's  disposal  program.  This  may  sound 
good  in  theory,  but  Its  practical  application 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  There  are 
many  disadvantages  to  the  school  systems. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  equipment 
acquired  through  surplus  properties  is  often 
incomplete  and/or  broken  from  careless 
handling.  Last  month  we  purchased  a  lathe 
from  surplus  properties  for  $500.00.  Before 
we  could  use  It,  we  had  to  piu-chase  a  tall 
stock  center,  a  tool  holder,  a  tool  post,  and 
a  three-Jaw  chuck  at  a  cost  of  $739.00.  We 
also  had  to  repair  those  parts  that  were 
damaged  In  transit. 

There  Is  another  problem  which  I  think  Is 
of  greater  Importance.  Equipment  is  not  sup- 
plied upon  Justification  of  need,  but  rather 
by  a  hit  or  miss  fashion  of  first  come,  first 
served.  Schools  closer  to  the  surplus  center 
that  can  keep  a  close  check  on  Incoming 
or  current  equipment  have  a  very  great 
advantage  over  schools  at  a  greater  distance 
and  end  up  acquiring  the  more  valuable 
equipment.  Some  schools  In  the  past  have 
purchased  surplus  equipment,  held  it  unused 
for  four  years,  and  then  sold  it  at  a  great 
profit.  This  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
program — but  it  Is  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  sincerely  urge  you  to  take  another  very 
careful  look  at  the  entire  picture  before  any 
further  steps  are  taken  to  dismantle  NIER. 
We  are  convinced  that  we  and  other  voca- 
tional training  schools  would  be  the  losers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  G.  Pearce, 
Vocational  Director. 


FREEDOM  AND  CONTROLS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
cern ourselves  with  finding  ways  to  stem 
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the  mounting  tide  of  inflation  we  seem, 
more  and  more,  to  rely  upon  the  coercion 
of  Grovemment  controls  as  the  best 
means  of  action. 

The  fact  is  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols have  failed  to  ease  the  present  in- 
flationary trend.  They  have  failed  be- 
cause they  have  not  dealt  with  the  causes 
of  inflation  but  only  its  symptoms. 

Discussing  the  inevitable  failure  of 
controls,  economist  Murray  Rothbard 
points  out  that — 

The  controls  won't  work.  The  prime  rea- 
son why  they  won't  work  Is  that  they  do  not 
tackle  the  cause  of  inflation,  biit  only  lash 
out  at  the  symptoms.  Every  price  is  simply 
the  terms  of  an  exchange  on  the  market. 
When  I  buy  a  newspaper  for  a  dime,  ten 
cents  In  money  is  being  exchanged  for  one 
newspaper.  And  so  the  key  to  what  makes 
prices  high  or  low  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  supply  of  goods  available  and  the 
supply  of  money.  Suppose  that  by  some 
magic  process,  the  quantity  of  money  In  the 
country  doubles  overnight.  The  supply  of 
goods  remains  the  same,  for  nothing  has 
really  happened  to  lower  or  raise  them.  But 
then  we  will  all  enter  the  market  with  twice 
as  many  dollars  burning  a  hole  in  our  pocket 
as  compared  to  yesterday  ...  we  will  all  have 
to  pay  twenty  cents  for  the  same  newspaper. 

The  fact  is  that  the  supply  of  dollars 
has  continued  to  rise,  due  to  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  increase 
the  money  supply.  In  addition,  deficit 
spending  means  that  the  Government  is 
spending  far  more  money  than  it  has. 
Government  is  the  party  responsible  for 
inflation,  yet  controls  which  are  meant 
to  ease  inflation  are  applied  only  to 
private  individuals,  and  never  to  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  little  wonder  that  inflation 
continues. 

In  an  address  before  the  Insurance 
Forum  on  November  2,  1972,  Walter  B. 
Wriston,  chairman  of  the  First  National 
City  Corp.,  discussed  the  subject  of 
"Freedom  and  Controls." 

Mr.  Wriston  declared  that — 

The  truth  is  that  governments  and  only 
governments  create  money.  Other  factors  in 
our  economy,  while  contributory  and  even 
very  important,  are  only  peripheral.  Controls, 
however,  obscure  this  ba^ic  truth  and  thus 
appear  to  many  to  be  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive to  proper  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  for 
cooling  Infiation.  As  each  new  control  fails  to 
operate  satisfactorily,  a  new  one  is  added. 
The  theory  seems  to  be  that  if  you  drill  Just 
one  more  hole  in  a  leaky  boat-  the  water 
naight  Just  run  out.  It's  the  old  story  of  not 
understanding  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

While  controls  do  nothing  to  stem  in- 
flation, they  do  lead,  in  the  long  run,  to 
a  serious  loss  of  freedom.  Mr.  Wriston 
notes  that — 

If  you  entrust  your  fate  to  the  government, 
you  will  soon  learn  that  bureaucracies  never 
die.  They  Just  grow  and  grow  year  after  year 
and.  as  they  age,  their  initial  very  limited 
risk-taking  capability  atrophies  completely 
.  .  .  once  the  process  of  control  is  Initiated, 
It  spreads  to  all  sectors  of  the  society  until 
at  last,  if  you  put  a  fioor  under  costs  and  a 
ceiling  over  prices,  there  will  be  no  room 
for  a  freeman  to  stand  erect. 

Controls  will  not  stop  inflation,  but  if 
they  persist  they  may  seriously  limit  our 
freedom. 

I  wish  to  share  the  thoughtful  speech 
by  Walter  B.  Wriston  with  my  colleagues 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
time: 
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Freedom  and  Controls 

(By  Walter  B.  Wriston,  chairman,  First 

National  City  Corp.) 

the   DIOCLETIAN    PARALLEL 

Anyone  on  Wall  Street  watching  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  market  would  be  tempted 
to  embrace  a  cynical  remark  once  made  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  He  said:  "We  learn 
from  history  that  men  never  learn  anything 
from  hlstorj'." 

Things  are  not  really  bad.  but  in  times 
of  stress  memories  grow  dim  and  our  Im- 
patience with  the  laws  of  economics  develops 
into  deep  frustration.  In  our  desire  to  set 
right  the  many  things  that  we  see  in  our 
society  and  in  our  economy  which  frustrates 
us.  we  sometimes  forget  that  other  men  in 
other  times  or  other  places  have  tried  simi- 
lar remedies  with  predictable  results. 

Many  people  in  our  society  today,  who  see 
no  inherent  contradiction  between  the  con- 
cept of  Individual  freedom  and  government 
controls,  might  be  less  sanguine  If  they  re- 
viewed a  bit  of  ancient  historv-.  In  the  third 
century  the  most  pressing  problem  facing 
the  Roman  Emperor  Diocletian  was  mflation 
and  his  solution  has.  in  pan.  its  parallel  in 
modern  times. 

Unable  to  raise  more  money  for  the  im- 
perial treasury  through  additional  taxes.  Dio- 
cletian believed  he  had  no  recourse  but  to 
debase  the  currency  of  the  empire.  Since  the 
printing  press  had  not  yet  been  invented  and 
there  were  no  central  bank  to  issue  notes, 
he  flooded  the  market  with  copper  coins  at  a 
time  when  precious  metals  were  In  short  sup- 
ply. Of  course,  prices  quo:ed  in  terms  of 
copper  coins  went  skyward.  Although  Gresh- 
am  was  yet  unborn,  his  law  was  already  at 
work  with  bad  money  driving  out  good. 

GRESHAM'S  law  was  ALREADY  AT  WORK 

With  the  empire  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcj-,  Diocletian  had  to  come  up  with  what 
we  would  now  call  a  new  game  plan.  He 
finally  Issued  an  Imperial  edict  establishing 
wage  and  price  controls.  Price  ceilings  were 
set  on  900  commodities  and  130  different 
grades  of  labor.  Having  little  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  discipline  themselves, 
he  imposed  the  death  sentence  or  deportation 
on  anyone  who  dared  to  buy  or  sell  above 
the  established  rates.  While  many  were  exe- 
cuted or  deported,  his  edict  proved  to  be 
impossible  to  enforce. 

The  bureaucracy  designed  to  administer 
the  edict  grew  to  be  crushingly  expensive, 
and  swelling  the  supply  of  the  currency 
merely  fed  the  spreading  fires  of  Inflation. 
The  combination  of  these  two  factors,  as  we 
all  know,  contributed  to  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Nations  with  worth- 
less currencies,  then  as  now,  rarely  speak 
with  strong  voices  in  International  circles. 

Diocletian's  dilemma  and  his  remedy  have 
been  repeated  in  one  form  or  another  again 
and  again  throughout  history.  In  the  light 
of  ancient  as  well  as  recent  history,  those 
among  us  who  hail  wage  and  price  controls 
and  other  restraints  as  wonder  drugs  to  cure 
the  ills  of  our  economy  should  temper  their 
enthusiasm. 

whenever  times  are  out  of  joint,  we  look 

FOR    scapegoats 

Whenever  the  times  are  out  of  Joint  we 
look  for  scapegoats — labor  blames  manage- 
ment and  management  blames  labor  Often 
both  blame  government  which,  of  course, 
reciprocates.  When  basic  imbalances  of  p)Ow- 
er.  either  economic  or  political,  are  created 
and  permitted  to  persist,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  grow  impatient  with  old  truths.  We  begin 
to  hear  that  old  laws  no  longer  work,  two 
and  two  are  no  longer  four  and  It  is  time 
for  bold  new  initiatives  Those  Impatient 
with  the  pace  of  change  urge  that  we  create 
new  rules  and  regulations  to  achieve  the 
ends  that  used  to  be  the  product  of  the  old 
laws.   We   even    Invent   new  cosmetic   words 
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like  •guldeUnes"  to  blur  the  blunt  fact  that 
we  are  talking  about  rigid  regulations. 

Although  some  economists  perceive  this 
to  be  a  new  world  with  new  rules,  there  are 
stUl  some  basic  tenets  that  have  not 
changed.  When  a  government  prints  too 
much  money  In  relation  to  the  economy.  In 
time  the  value  of  money  declines. 

Learned  men,  of  course,  can  and  do  de- 
velop Intricate  arguments  couched  in  subtle 
language  to  describe  the  complex  factors 
which  Influence  the  value  of  our  money.  The 
truth  Is,  however,  that  governments  and 
only  governments  create  money.  Other  fac- 
tors ia  our  economy,  while  contributory  and 
even  very  Important,  are  only  peripheral. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  balance 
of  power  between  management  and  labor  Is 
not  a  significant  factor  in  many  sectors  of 
our  society.  When  this  balance  gets  out  of 
equilibrium,  certain  industries  do  indeed 
develop  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  cost- 
push  syndrome.  Par  from  refuting  the  old 
law.^.  this  simply  proves  anew  that  old  laws 
of  ec  .nomlcs  still  work.  The  cost-push  syn- 
drome has  helped  to  produce  the  wonder- 
fully cosmetic  phrase  "Incomes  po'icy."  a 
euphemism  for  price  controls.  Whatever 
term  is  used.  It  is  abundantly  clear  in  the 
simplest  economics  that  the  price  perceived 
as  Income  by  one  man  is  Just  as  truly  an- 
other man's  cost. 

CONTROLS    OBSCURE    THE    BASIC    TRtTTH 

Controls,  however,  obscure  this  basic  truth 
and  thus  appear  to  many  to  be  an  accepta- 
ble alternative  to  proper  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  for  cooling  inflation.  As  each  new  con- 
trol falls  to  operate  satisfactorily,  a  new  one 
Is  added.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  If  you 
drill  Just  one  more  hole  In  a  leaky  boat  the 
water  might  Just  run  out.  It's  the  old  story 
of  not  understanding  the  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble. 

The  experiences  of  other  nations  are  espe- 
cially relevant  as  we  look  at  long-term  trends 
In  our  own  country.  We  need  not  go  back  to 
the  days  of  Diocletian  to  confirm  the  fallacy 
of  controls.  Indeed,  we  can  say  categorically 
that  controls  In  modern  times — when  the 
goods  produced  dwarf  by  far  Diocletian's  900 
commodities— are  virtually  Impossible  to  en- 
force without  serious  Inequity.  Even  in  the 
Soviet  Union  only  10,000  of  the  40.000  articles 
produced  there  actually  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  country's  controls.  Drawing  on 
this  state  of  affairs,  one  international  econ- 
omist came  to  a  very  Interesting  conclusion. 
He  said:  "Nowadays  no  central  organism, 
however  far-reaching  its  powers,  Is  capable 
of  ordering  the  productive  process  In  detail 
so  as  to  enable  It  to  fulfill  all  requirements 
and  expand  efHclently.  .  .  .  The  clash  of  Inter- 
ests between  man  as  a  producer  and  man  as 
a  consumer  Is  a  basic  fact.  .  .  .  The  only 
way  of  getting  over  that  Is  the  free  market 
which  prevents  the  producer  from  arbitrarily 
asserting  his  interests  over  the  con- 
sumer. .  .  ,  Hence  the  need  to  preserve  the 
open  market,  which  is  the  least  harmful 
way  of  adjusting  production.  .   .  ." 

ONLY   THE   FREE    MAXKET   PROTECTS  THE 
CONSUMER 

This  Statement  was  made  by  a  man  who 
knew  all  about  central  planning,  Mr.  Ota 
Slk.  a  socialist  economist  and  former  Minis- 
ter of  Economy  In  Czechoslovakia. 

Attempts  at  statutory  control  have  been 
made  not  only  In  communist  countries  but 
elsewhere  by  both  liberal  and  conservative 
governments.  They  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  in  places  as  far  apart  as  Can- 
ada and  New  Zealand.  Western  Europe,  of 
course,  has  had  a  severe  case  of  controHtls 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  with  negligible 
results.  More  often  than  not,  European  con- 
trols have  caused  so  large  a  cut  In  profit 
margins  as  to  produce  an  Investment  reces- 
sion which  only  aggravates  inflation  by  cur- 
tailing supply.  Prance,  for  example,  has  the 
longest  history  of  price  controls  with  a  mas- 
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slve  bureaucracy  to  enforce  them.  Yet  as  the 
London  Economist  recently  pointed  out, 
"controls  In  Prance  have  never  been  any- 
thing more  than  a  traditional  French  farce." 
None  of  the  controls  prevented  the  French 
franc  from  being  devalued  no  less  than  seven 
times  since  the  war. 

ON    THE     WAY     TO    FAILURE,     CONTROLS    DISTORT 
THE    MARKET 

Citicorp  operates  in  about  90  countries 
around  the  world  and  we  have  been  In  the 
International  business  since  1902.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  probably  no  set 
of  economic  controls,  foreign  exchange  con- 
trols or  other  devices,  which  we  have  not 
seen  at  one  time  or  another  In  one  place  or 
another.  They  all  have  one  common  denomi- 
nator. They  fall  over  the  long  term.  If  all 
they  did  was  fall,  controls  might  be  worth 
a  try  in  the  short  run.  But.  on  the  way  to 
failure,  controls  distort  the  market,  discour- 
age producers,  cause  shortages  and  produce 
more  uncertainty. 

Incomes  policies.  I  also  might  remind  you, 
were  hardly  a  smashing  success  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. After  five  years  of  attempting  to  regu- 
late wages  and  prices  m  the  sixties,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  inflation  in  England  had 
actually  accelerated.  It  Is  perhaps  Ironic  that 
after  a  socialist  governmeiit  abandoned  price 
controls,  some  Americans  advanced  them  as 
a  super-sophisticated  way  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  economic  freedom.  Enghshmen 
visiting  my  ofTice  shake  their  heads  In  won- 
der and  ask  how  we  could  embark  on  this 
course  with  British  failure  still  so  clearly 
visible. 

THE     PSYCHOLOGY     OF     INFLATIONARY     EXPECTA- 
TIONS HAD  TO  BE  BROKEN 

In  saying  this  I  da  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  President's  action  a  year  ago  August 
was  not  necessary.  The  psychology  of  infla- 
tionary expectations  had  to  be  broken.  The 
freeze  was  a  way  to  start  that  process.  Al- 
though we  were  winding  down  the  actual  in- 
flation, both  absolutely  and  in  relation  to 
other  industrial  countries,  the  drumflre  in 
the  media  suggested  the  opposite.  One  could 
easily  gain  the  Impression  that  controls  were 
Imposed  on  our  economy  when  it  was  rapidly 
spinning  out  of  control  It  is  closer  to  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  August  15th  freeze  was 
imposed  on  an  economy  that  was  in  fact  re- 
covering from  a  recession.  Treasury  Secretary 
George  Shultz  knew  this  when  he  said: 
"Controls  can  work  if  they  are  first  added  to 
accelerate  a  process  already  under  way."  He 
stressed  that  they  must  be  supplemented  by 
proper  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  actions  and 
applied  when  there  is  still  enough  slack  to 
permit  strong  productivity  gains.  The  freeze 
was  designed  to  break  the  inflationary  psy- 
chology and  was  regarded  as  temporary.  The 
freeze  achieved  its  shock  value  and  gave  way 
to  Phase  II. 

IP  THERE  IS   NO  RISK.   THERE   CAN    BE   NO   OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

The  way  things  usually  develop  anywhere 
in  the  world,  however.  Is  that  once  the  process 
of  control  is  Initiated,  it  spreads  to  all  sectors 
of  tljB  society  until  at  last,  if  you  put  a  floor 
under  costs  and  a  ceiling  over  prices,  there 
will  be  no  room  for  a  free  man  to  stand  erect. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  private  com- 
panies operating  in  a  free  market  is  that  a 
company  can  fail  and  go  out  of  business.  If 
you  cannot  make  a  product  the  world  wants 
and  .sell  it  at  a  profit,  your  business  will  not 
survive.  The  marketplace  automatically  reg- 
ulates this.  If  you  entrust  your  fate  to  the 
government,  you  will  soon  learn  that  bu- 
reaucracies never  die  They  Just  grow  and 
grow  year  after  year  and.  a.s  they  are.  their  in- 
itial, very  limited  risk-taking  capabilitv  atro- 
phies completely.  They  want  a  fall-safe  econ- 
omy. They  want  a  world  in  which  there  are  no 
risks  and  penalties  for  failure.  It  is  obvious. 
however,  that  a  society  which  attempts  to 
protect  men  from  risk  Just  as  surely  then 
must   bar   them   from   opportunity. 
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IT'3  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  POLITICAL  POWER  THAT 
MAKES    THE    ECONOMY    A    CENTRAL    ISSUE 

Some  people  who  applauded  price-wage 
controls  at  their  inception  dwelt  in  the  dream 
world  that  controls  would  make  It  easier  to 
deal  with  large  labor  demands,  but  would 
leave  profits  free.  This  unsophisticated  view 
Is  now  overwhelmed  by  experience,  and  many 
who  held  It  are  now  Joining  the  ranks  of 
those  who  would  abolish  controls  now. 

We  are  all  the  product  of  the  velocity  of 
our  own  experience.  Americans  have  tended 
to  see  many  things  in  economic  terms  which 
turn  Into  political  trends.  It  perhaps  started 
with  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  has  run 
through  to  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.  One  of 
our  great  historians,  Charles  Beard,  spent 
most  of  a  lifetime  delineating  what  he  per- 
ceived to  be  the  economic  bias  of  the  men 
who  wrote  our  Constitution.  Despite  all  this 
scholarship,  our  values  are  not  basically  eco- 
nomic values  unless  they  are  carriers  for 
political  values.  It  Is  the  struggle  for  political 
power  today  that  makes  the  economy  a  cen- 
tral Issue  and  not  the  other  way  around. 
Controls,  then,  are  a  carrier  for  political 
power,  and  therefore  when  we  think  about 
them  It  should  be  In  this  larger  context. 
Viewed  In  thLs  perspective,  we  are  talking 
about  the  future  mix  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  wish  to 
do  away  with  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
force  a  new  kind  of  society  upon  America. 
If  this  sounds  extreme,  perhaps  we  should 
speculate  for  a  moment  what  kind  of  world 
we  would  have  If  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America  gave  the  President  vast 
new  power  over  the  life  of  our  credit  and 
stock  markets.  Suppose  the  President,  acting 
through  some  government  agency,  could  re- 
quire every  borrower  to  obtain  a  license  be- 
fore he  could  have  access  to  the  market. 
Imagine  that  before  any  lender  could  lend, 
he  must  also  get  a  license  from  an  all-power- 
ful federal  agency.  This  power  to  license  both 
borrowers  and  lenders  would  extend  to  the 
amounts  Involved,  and,  of  course,  would 
carry  with  It  the  authority  absolutely  to  deny 
credit  to  brokers  and  bankers,  to  Individuals 
or  corporations.  Imagine  a  law  like  this  and 
then  let  yourself  speculate  upon  the  pro- 
found effect  It  would  have  on  our  market- 
place and  upon  the  entire  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety. When  you  have  thought  about  this  for 
a  moment,  give  It  even  more  consideration, 
for  such  a  law  Is  now  on  the  statute  books 
of  our  country.  It  Is  called  the  Credit  Control 
Act  which  was  passed  In  1969. 

THE    ROAD    TO    ECONOMIC     SERFDOM 

Pull  Implementation  of  this  act,  of  course, 
would  take  us  well  down  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic serfdom.  Fortunately,  we  currently 
have  a  President  who  believes  in  free  enter- 
prise and  a  market  economy.  The  fact  that 
our  Congress  passed  such  a  monstrosltv, 
however,  should  Jolt  us  free  of  any  day- 
dreams. What  I  find  most  appalling  about 
this  so-called  Credit  Control  Act  Is  that  it 
was  In  fact  a  rider  tacked  on  to  another 
more  comprehensive  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  voice  vote.  No  senator  even  stood 
up  to  have  his  name  recorded  on  a  basic 
reordering  of  American  priorities.  It  is.  in 
fact,  Ironic  that  credit  market  controls 
should  even  be  considered  seriously  after  the 
credit  crunch  of  1969  when  Interest  rate 
ceilings  not  only  hurt  borrowers  but  pro- 
duced pointless  distortions  In  credit  flows. 
If  banks  are  discouraged  from  making  loans. 
borrowers  who  are  able  will  turn  to  the 
open  market.  Here  the  large,  strong  borrow- 
ers will  fill  their  needs,  but  the  small  me- 
dium-sized companies  are  not  likely  to  find 
the   Impersonal   market  as  accommodating. 

WHEN     THE     CRISIS    RECEDES.     THE    REGULATORY 
RESTRAINTS    REMAIN 

Many  of  our  lawmakers,  unfortunately, 
seek  to  mitigate  a  crisis  by  resorting  to  more 
severe  regulation.  When  the  crisis  recedes, 
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the  regulatoiy  restraints  often  remain.  Wage 
and  price  controls  may  be  a  case  In  point. 
They  are  popular  now  with  some  people  be- 
cause they  appear  to  offer  an  easy  escape 
down  the  middle  road  away  from  Inflation 
on  one  side  and  unemployment  on  the  other. 
They  appear  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  complexity  of  the  economy  <ind  see  the 
culprits  In  simplistic  terms  as  big  business 
or  big  labor.  They  fall  to  appreciate  that  con- 
trol of  wages  and  prices,  if  carried  to  Its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  could  lead  to  control  of  all 
Income  and  of  all  resources.  Such  an  out- 
come would  destroy  freedom  for  both  labor 
and  management  In  the  marketplace. 

As  each  change  In  our  value  system  Is 
recognized  and  popularized,  there  are  those 
who  see  a  new  opportunity  for  fresh  regula- 
tion. It  Is  curious  that  controls  should  gam 
favor  at  a  time  when  the  consumer  move- 
ment In  this  country  Is  gaining  momentum. 
Controls  permanently  applied  are  bound  to 
dull  the  competitive  creativity  of  the  pro- 
ducer, making  him  less  sensitive  to  con- 
sumer needs.  Without  the  Incentive  of  the 
free  market,  as  observed  by  even  Ota  Slk, 
the  socialist  economist,  the  quality  of  goods 
deteriorates.  Thus,  in  the  long  run.  It  Is  the 
consumer,  deprived  of  both  quality  and  di- 
versity of  goods  and  services,  who  stands 
to  suffer  most. 

THE    CONSUMER    STANDS    TO    SUTTER    MOST 

In  the  financial  world  we  have  seen  In 
our  lifetime  the  government  fix  the  price 
of  its  bonds  In  the  forties,  and  we  have  felt 
the  enormous  trauma  which  was  produced 
when  the  so-called  Treasury  Accord  was  ter- 
minated in  1951.  It  was  repudiated  because  It 
forced  the  Federal  Reserve  Into  an  infla- 
tionary expansion  of  money.  Like  those  who 
now  fear  the  lifting  of  controls,  there  were 
many  who  feared  that  bond  markets  would 
not  be  able  to  function  without  pegging.  It 
was  argued  that  pegging  eliminated  the  risk 
of  buying  bonds.  This  illusion  overlooked 
the  fact  that  In  order  to  peg  the  bonds,  the 
Federal  Reserve  inflated  the  money  supply. 
which  over  time  stole  from  the  value  of  fixed 
Income  obligations. 

BANKS    HAVE    LIVED    UNDER    ABSOLUTE    PRICE 
CONTROLS  SINCE  1933 

Perhaps  those  of  us  in  the  banking  bus- 
iness are  more  sensitive  to  distortions  In  the 
marketplace  created  by  controls  than  are 
some  of  our  friends  in  other  Industries.  We 
have  had  absolute  price  control  on  what  we 
can  pay  for  our  Inventory  since  1933.  Since 
the  price  that  we  can  pay  to  individual  savers 
is  sometimes  less  than  the  price  that  com- 
peting Institutions  can  pay,  we  have  watched 
the  erosion  of  our  marketplace.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  been  keenly  aware  that  the 
consumer  is  often  cheated  out  of  the  In- 
come which  he  would  have  every  right  to 
e.xpcct  if  a  free  market  prevailed. 

More  regulation  Is.  of  course,  behind  the 
idea  that  the  way  to  protect  the  public  is 
to  create  a  new  bureaucracy  to  do  the  Job 
that  the  existing  one  failed  to  do.  We  all 
know  that  the  massive  machinery  of  bu- 
reaucracy is  already  too  antiquated  and 
decrepit  to  cope  wltli  the  pace  of  change  In 
our  society.  But  Instead  of  dismantling  a 
system  designed  for  the  Victorian  Age.  we 
add  yet  another  corridor  to  the  labyrinth 
:eading  away  from  the  free  marketplace.  The 
end  product  of  this  bureaucratic  maze  is  a 
world  isolated  from  risk— a  world  in  which 
the  efficient  and  the  inefficient  are  equally 
rewarded.  Without  penalty  for  failure,  there 
is  :io  Incentive  for  success. 

The  freedom  to  win  or  lose,  to  succeed  or 
fail,  is  basic  to  our  way  of  life.  When  the 
marketplace  is  hobbled  by  regulation,  the 
distortions  created  are  e'enrually  reflected 
across  the  country.  First  investors  worry  that 
controls  will  conti'iue  and  thus  corporate 
earnings  will  be  lower:  then  they  worry  that 
controls    will   end   and    inflation   will   surge 
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ahead.  This  Is  not  the  kind  of  fall-safe  en- 
vironment they  had  bargained  for  when  the 
stock  market  siu-ged  ahead  30  points  the  day 
after  controls  were  announced. 

Freedom  is  rarely  destroyed  by  a  frontal 
attack.  Freedom  more  often  succumbs  to  an 
Indirect  dividend-conquer  technique. 

CONTROLS  tmDEHMINE  THE  RESOLVE  OF  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  WEAKEN  THE  FREEDOM  OF  LABOR 

Controls  undermine  the  resolve  of  manage- 
ment and  weaken  the  freedom  of  labor.  And 
their  use  moves  us  closer  to  putting  more  and 
more  of  the  decisions  that  belong  In  the 
marketplace  with  government.  It  is  time  to 
end  the  control  program  before  our  freedoms 
are  eroded  beyond  repair.  John  Stuart  Mill 
put  It  this  way  more  than  100  years  ago: 
"Every  function  superadded  to  those  already 
exercised  by  the  government  causes  Its  In- 
fluence over  hopes  and  fears  to  be  more 
widely  diffused,  and  converts,  more  and  more, 
the  active  and  ambitious  part  of  the  public 
Into  hangers-on  of  the  government.  ...  If 
the  roads,  the  railways,  the  banks,  the  In- 
surance offices,  the  great  Joint-stock  com- 
panies, the  universities,  and  the  public 
charities,  were  all  of  them  branches  of  the 
government  .  .  .  not  all  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  popular  constitution  of  the  legis- 
lature would  make  this  or  any  other  country 
free  otherwise  than  in  name."  As  a  people  we 
are  not  likely  to  abide  for  long  controls  which 
In  the  end  will  destroy  freedom.  To  expect 
otherwise  of  our  people  Is  the  final  folly  In 
all  attempts  to  create  a  fall-safe  economy. 


PAKISTANI  POW  DEADLOCK 
LINGERS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  in  the  July  2,  1973,  edi- 
tion has  brought  attention  again  to  the 
plight  of  90.000  Pakistani  soldiers  and 
civilians  held  in  Indian  prison  camps. 
The  continuing  stalemate  between  India. 
Pakistan,  and  Bangl.Tde'^h  is  very  un- 
fortunate; but  it  is  inexcu.'^able  for'india 
to  hold  the  Pakistani  POWs  for  bar- 
gaining purposes.  It  is  unbelievable  that 
India  which  seeks  leadership  amone 
world  powers  should  continue  to  be 
callous  to  th'^  problem  of  the  Pakistani 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  many  of  them  who  are  also  held. 
I  submit  the  editorial  from  the  Monitor 
for  printing  in  the  Record,  and  I  hope 
the  efforts  of  the  press  will  continue  to 
call  attention  to  this  crucial  problem. 
The  Monitor's  editorial  follows: 

Pakistani  POW  Deadlock  Lingers 
A  year  ago  July  3.  at  a  summit  meeting  at 
Simla.  India  and  Pakistan  reached  an  agree- 
ment which  held  out  promise  of  an  early 
settlement  of  their  differences  and  of  "a 
durable  peace"  for  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
Part  of  the  agreement  was  fulfilled  last 
December  with  a  mutual  troop  withdrawal 
from  occupied  are.is  on  the  western  front 
and  a  redefinition  of  the  cease-fire  line  In 
K.ishniir. 

But  unfortunately.  12  months  after  Simla, 
the  deadlock  is  as  deep  as  ever  o\er  the 
crucial  issue  of  the  release  of  90.000  Pakistani 
prisoners  of  war  captured  by  India  in  the 
former  East  raki.-tan.  now  the  state  of 
Bangladesh. 

Last  April  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India 
and    Bangladesh.    Mrs.    Indira    Gandhi    and 
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Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman,  made  a  Joint  offer 
linking  the  return  of  the  POWs  to  an  ex- 
change of  minorities  by  Bangladesh  and 
Pakistan.  Under  this  package  proposal,  the 
half  million  Muslim  Blrarls.  now  living  in 
Bangladesh,  would  be  transferred  to  Pakistan, 
and  some  150,000  East  Bengalis,  stranded  In 
Pakistan  by  the  1971  war.  would  be  re- 
patriated to  Bangladesh.  Sheikh  Mujlb  made 
a  major  concession  by  dropping  his  demand 
for  prior  recognition  of  Bangladesh  by  Pak- 
istan as  a  condition  for  the  POW's  return. 

The  package  Is  unacceptable  to  Pakistani 
President  Bhutto  on  two  counts:  Bangladesh 
insists  on  195  Pakistani  POWs  being  handed 
over  to  it  for  war  crimes  trials,  and  Pakistan 
does  not  consider  Itself  responsible  for  the 
Blharls.  whose  original  homeland,  the  state 
of  Bihar,  Is  now  a  part  of  India.  Mr.  Bhutto 
did,  however,  invite  India  to  send  envoys  to 
Islamabad  to  discuss  the  proposal.  This  in- 
vitation has  not  been  followed  up. 

In  the  meantime  the  Pakistani  leader  has 
complicated  matters  by  rounding  up  hun- 
dreds of  East  Bengalis,  some  of  whom  he  In- 
tends to  try  for  "treason"  if  Bangladesh  goes 
ahead  with  its  war  crimes  trials. 

There  the  stalemate  lies.  There  Is  right  and 
wrong  on  all  sides  of  this  triangle.  But  India, 
it  seems  to  us.  is  on  questionable  grounds  in 
still  holding  on  to  the  Pakistani  POWs  for 
bargaining  purposes.  The  Geneva  conven- 
tions, to  which  India  subscribes,  stipulate 
that  prisoners  of  war  be  released  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  It  is  18 
months  since  the  prisoners  were  captured. 
They  should  go  home  without  further  delay. 
The  plight  of  the  unwanted  Blharls  In  Bang- 
ladesh and  of  the  East  Bengalis  In  Pakistan 
is  a  poignant  one  and  calls  for  a  compas- 
sionate solution,  but  is  it  right  to  tie  it  to 
the  return  of  the  POWs? 

It  is  high  time  that  the  subcontinents 
three  leaders  cut  through  the  deadlock  in 
which  so  many  thousands  of  hapless  people 
are  Involved.  At  Simla  Mrs.  Gandhi  and  Mr. 
Bhutto  found  they  could  talk  together 
and  reach  common  ground.  They  should 
hold  a  new  summit  as  soon  as  possible 
and  this  time  it  should  be  a  three-way  one 
Including  Sheikh  Mujib. 


MARGARET  CARMAN.  EXCEPTIONAL 
CITIZEN  OF  FLUSHING.  N.Y. 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  work  done  by  an  exceptional  citizen 
of  Flushing.  N.Y.  She  is  Miss  Margaret 
Carman,  a  dedicated  teacher  and  his- 
torian and  a  gentle  yet  vei-j-  active  resi- 
dent of  Flushing. 

Miss  Carman  was  born  in  Flushing  and 
attended  Flushing  High  School,  where 
>he  taught  English  anc'  secretarial 
studies  lor  44  years.  Not  only  is  Miss 
Cai-man  an  excellent  teacher,  but  she 
also  has  been  active  in  preserving  the 
finer  traditions  of  Flushing.  For  her 
work  as  president  of  the  Bowne  House 
Historical  Society  and  as  an  expert  on 
the  histor>-  of  Flushing,  she  has  been 
honored  by  the  Greater  Flushing  Com- 
munity Council. 

It  is  a  great  p!easu;e  for  me  to  insert 
the  following  article  about  Miss  Carman. 
The  article  appeai'ed  in  the  Queens 
Tribune: 
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Flushing's  Finest  Ladt — Mahcaret  Carman 
(By  Roberta  Conflno) 
The  soft  blue  eyes  of  Margaret  Carman  re- 
flect Images  of  Flushing  as  a  small  town.  Her 
thoughts  reveal  keen  awareness  of  current 
Issues.  Her  voice  Is  filled  with  patriotic  pride 
In  the  history  of  Flushing.  Recently,  for  the 
Queens  Tribune,  Margaret  Carman  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  history  of  Flushing. 
Now  the  Tribune  would  like  to  salute  Miss 
Carman  as  a  dedicated  citizen  and  commu- 
nity worker. 

Born  in  Flushing  Miss  Carman  attended 
Flushing  High  School,  the  oldest  free  public 
school  m  New  York.  Growing  up  In  Flushing, 
she  recalls,  was  vastly  different  from  today. 
There  was  space  for  running  and  playing.  In 
the  winter  there  was  belly-whopping  on  the 
slopes  of  the  old  Flushing  Institute.  In  the 
summer  there  was  swimming  in  Flushing 
Lake  and  protection  of  "violet  bunks"  in 
Klssena  fields.  With  the  extension  of  the 
subway  and  the  numbers  of  visitors  to  the 
World's  Fair  of  1939,  Flushing  was  "discov- 
ered". The  town,  Margaret  Carman  sadly 
states,  "lost  Its  Individuality."  Miss  Carman 
went  on  to  Barnard  where  she  majored  In 
English.  She  eventually  returned  and  taught 
at  Flushing  High  School  for  some  44  years, 
prior  to  her  retirement  In  1960. 

At  Flushing  High,  Miss  Carman  taught 
English  and  Secretarial  Studies.  She  com- 
pares the  educational  systems  of  her  begin- 
ning years  with  present  times,  holding  strong 
opinions  on  major  current  Issues.  When  Miss 
Carman  began  teaching  there  was  no  com- 
pulsory education.  Those  who  came  to  school 
did  so  because  they  wanted  to  learn.  There 
was  time  for  individual  attention  to  students. 
She  believes  the  voluminous  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, on  double  sessions,  now  Inhibits 
teacher-pupil  Individuality.  Softly,  yet  firmly. 
Miss  Carman  opposes  busing  of  children.  She 
believes  forcing  the  students  to  leave  their 
neighborhoods  for  long  rides  to  and  from 
school  encourages  a  resentment  toward  both 
the  school  and  teachers  There  Is  tremendous 
difficulty  In  motivating  such  students.  She 
feels  busing  results  In  a  destruction  of  school 
spirit.  Miss  Carman  recalls  when  school  spirit 
was  tremendously  high  and  when  teachers 
were  a  part  of  the  ■"family". 

In  1950  Miss  Carman  was  In  charge  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Flushing  High  School,  at 
which  Alumni  Night  brought  1,000  former 
students.  Miss  Carman  has  nominated  the 
Institution  mot  the  actual  buildings)  of 
Flushing  HlEjh  School  to  be  declared  a  his- 
torical landmark.  She  hopes  to  have  such 
recognition  before  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
the  school  on  Mny  15   !975. 

Miss  Carman  h.^s  been  President  of  the 
Bowne  Hou.se  Historical  Society.  The  cen- 
turies old  home  oi  John  Bowne  represents 
the  struggle  for  religious  freedom  In  America 
Seventy  volunteers  conduct  tours  through 
the  home,  located  near  Parsons  Blvd. — the 
beginning  of  "Freedom  Mile."  The  "Mile"  ex- 
tends fr>'m  Parsons  down  Northern  Blvd.. 
in  tl-.e  heart  of  Flushing,  to  tAwrence  Street. 
Along  the  Mile  are  listed  17  historic  sites.  In- 
cluding parts  of  Flushing  High  School,  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Civil  War  Monument  and  the 
site  of  the  Flushing  Journal  Office  and  of  the 
Prince  Nurseries 

There  are  only  two  histories  of  Flushing, 
one  written  In  1858.  the  other  In  1898.  Within 
the  Flushing  Community  now  Is  an  ardent 
historian.  She  at  present  Is  not  considering 
writing  a  modern  history  of  Flushing,  but 
she  Is  undoubtedly  an  expert.  Two  years  ago 
the  Greater  Flushing  Community  Council 
bestowed  upon  Margaret  Carman  a  plaque 
distinguishing  her  for  her  activity  within  the 
community 

Margaret  Carman,  remembered  and  loved 
by  thousands  as  a  dedicated  educator,  re- 
mains a  tender,  devoted  and  active  resident 
of  Flushing— her  "home  town." 
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OUR  ECONOMIC  FUTURE 
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HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hobart 
Rowan's  article  of  July  1  highlights  the 
acute  problems  which  face  the  Congress 
as  well  as  the  administration  in  dealing 
responsibly  with  our  current  economic 
situation. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day Washington  Post  follows : 

Tight  Money  Domin.^tes  the  Economic 
PTTrrRE 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
If  there  ever  was  any  doubt  that  Federal 
Reserve   Chairman   Arthur  F.   Burns   is  un- 
happy with  the  60-day  price  freeze  and  the 
administration's   apparent   unwillingness  to 
think  of  new  taxes  for  the  Phase  IV'  period. 
It  was  dispelled  by  his  testimony  last  week 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  most  Important  message  for  the  ad- 
ministration— and  for  the  business  commu- 
nity— in  Burns'  testimony  is  that  he  sees 
nothing  In  the  freeze  and  the  prospective 
Phase  IV  that  will  permit  the  relaxation  of  a 
tight  money  policy. 

By  Friday  evening,  the  nation  was  con- 
fronted with  a  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate 
of  7  fjer  cent,  matching  the  all-time  peak 
set  In  1920-21.  This  foreshadows  a  prime  bank 
lending  rate  of  8  per  cent  and  probably 
higher. 

"I  don't  see  the  Federal  Reserve  beginning 
to  moderate  its  credit  policy  just  yet.  "  Burns 
testified.  "I  can  not  encourage  the  thought 
of  lower  interest  rates  In  the  Immediate 
future." 

Burns  is  known  to  feel  very  strongly  on 
this  Issue.  Despite  the  fact  that  a  tight 
money  policy  involves  the  risk  of  triggering 
an  early  recession,  Burns  feels  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  stay  with 
that  restrictive  policy  until  the  money  man- 
agers get  '■lome  help  on  the  fiscal  side. 

This  presents  the  administration,  which 
is  struggling  to  get  out  of  the  freeze  strait- 
Jacket  and  Into  an  acceptable  set  of  wage 
and  price  standards  for  Phase  IV,  with  a 
painful  dilemma  becau.se  there  are  already 
convincing  signs  that  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic boom  peaked  in  the  first  quarter. 

Industrial  production  and  personal  Income 
gains  ha"  e  ."lowed  somewhat,  the  latest  read- 
ings on  plant  expansion  are  somewhat  less 
exuberant  than  they  were  a  few  months  ago: 
and  airline  travel,  which  some  consider  an 
advance  indicator,  has  turned  sluggish. 

The  administration,  therefore,  is  somewhat 
naturally  gur.-shy  of  proposing  a  degree  of 
additional  restraint  that  might  come  into 
effect  when  the  economy  no  longer  needs  it. 
Burns'  response  to  this  argument  is  to 
recomme.id  fiscal  devices,  that  would  have 
an  hr.mediate  impact,  and  which  could  be 
altered  .  r  abando;;ed  quickly  to  meet  chang- 
ing clrc  nnstances.  For  example,  he  argues 
for  an  investment  credit  that  could  be  varied 
from  3  to  15  per  cent,  to  replace  the  7  per 
cent  investment  credit  which  has  been  help- 
ing to  fuel  the  capital  goods  boom. 

An  even  more  novel  Burns  proposal  is  a 
"compulsory  .savinss  plan.  "  which  in  effect 
would  be  a  10  percent  surtax  on  existing  tax 
liabilities.  This  would  "be  locked  up  In  the 
Federal  Reserve"  and  then  turned  back  when 
the  economy   needs   a  shove  forward. 

But  would  new  taxes  be  politically  fea- 
sible'' The  man  who  has  the  most  to  say 
about  these  matters.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D.. 
Ark.),  the  powerful  chairman  of  the  tax- 
writing  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  told 
this  column  after  Burns'  testimony  that  "I 


don't  think  it's  appropriate  to  raise  taxes 
now  because  of  the  threat  on  an  economic 
downturn." 

Mills  agrees  with  Burns  that  there  should 
be  more  fiscal  restraint,  but  he  would  achieve 
It  by  further  cuts  In  the  proposed  $268  bil- 
lion federal  budget.  "I  don't  like  this  year- 
to-year  increase  of  $18  to  $20  billion  In 
spending,"  Mills  says. 

What  does  It  all  add  up  to?  Burns  wants 
help  on  the  tax  side,  and  he  isn't  going  to 
get  it.  Mills  would  like  help  from  the  spend- 
ing side,  and  that's  not  very  probable. 

So  control  of  Inflation  will  devolve  on  a 
very  restrictive  monetary  policy,  which— like 
a  tougher  tax  policy — will  accentuate  the 
downward  forces  In  the  economy  and  hasten 
a  recession.  What  effect  Phase  IV  will  have 
on  the  whole  picture  Is  at  this  point  an  open 
question.  But  when  and  as  the  next  recession 
arrives,  the  Fed  will  be  blaming  the  admin- 
istration, the  administration  will  be  blaming 
the  Fed.  and  each  will  be  pointing  a  finger 
at  Congress. 

The  rest  of  us  will  be  left  holding  the  bag, 
wondering  why  all  sectors  of  government 
can't  get  together  to  do  a  better  Job  of  man- 
aging and  planning  the  economy. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE". 
WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  THE 
U.S.  •VETERAN— AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH  EDWIN  ARNOLD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
televised  report  to  my  constituents  of 
Louisiana's  Sixth  District  I  conducted 
an  interview  concerning  what  is  being 
done  to  aid  returning  service  men  and 
women.  I  insert  the  text  of  that  program 
at  this  point: 

Rarick.  The  Veterans  Administration  Is  the 
second  largest  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  looks  after  the  needs  of  some 
29  million  living  U.S.  veterans.  It  directs  the 
activities  of  168  veterans  hospitals,  has  57 
regional  offices,  and  employs  some  185.000 
employees.  Helping  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  our  country  during  times  of  war 
and  peace  after  their  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice is.  as  you  can  see.  a  big  responsibility 
and  a  difficult  Job. 

To  help  us  understand  better  what  Is  being 
done  in  the  area  of  veterans  affairs,  and  spe- 
cifically what  is  being  done  to  benefit  the 
veterans  In  the  Sixth  Congressional  District, 

I  have  today  as  my  guest  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Arnold. 
Assistant  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  for  Congressional  Relations.  Mr. 
Arnold  Is  a  native  of  Indiana  and  served  as 
a  Marine  Corps  officer  In  Korea.  Ed.  thank 
vou  for  Joining  us  today. 

We  read  a  great  deal  In  the  press  today 
about  the  returning  Vietnam  veteran,  and 
how  he  differs  from  the  veteran  of  World  War 

II  and  Korea.  Some  of  the  reports,  especially 
in  relation  to  drugs  and  Job  opportunities, 
sound  discouraging.  My  question  is  this:  Is 
the  Vietnam  veteran  making  the  adjustment 
to  civilian  life,  and  what  Is  your  agency 
doing  to  help  him  make  this  adjustment? 

Arnold.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  It's  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  you.  In  response  to  your 
question,  our  experience  shows  that  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  is  making  the  adjustment 
Keeping  In  mind  the  Vietnam  war  was  the 
longest,  the  loneliest,  least  understood  war 
in  our  country's  history,  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran has  proven  the  disciplines  of  military 
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life  can  be  beneficial,  as  was  the  case  with 
his  counterparts  of  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
in  making  the  adjustment  to  civilian 
pursuits. 

Rarick.  How  is  the  Louisiana  veteran  being 
helped  In  his  regard  by  the  VA? 

Arnold.  Congressman,  In  your  state  the 
Veterans  Administration  operates  three  fully 
staffed  and  accredited  hospitals  located  In 
New  Orleans,  Shreveport,  and  Alexandria. 
And  then  to  serve  the  benefit  needs  of  Louisi- 
ana's honorably  discharged  veterans,  the  VA 
maintains  an  office  in  New  Orleans,  and  we 
refer  to  this  as  the  New  Orleans  Regional 
Office. 

Rarick.  'What,  If  r.nythlng.  Is  being  done  to 
help  the  Vietnam  veteran  that  was  not  done 
by  the  VA  or  the  Federal  government  for  the 
veteran  of  World  War  II  or  for  that  matter. 
the  Korean  veterans? 

Arnold.  In  particular,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration office  In  New  Orleans  has  been  work- 
ing very  closely  with  the  Louisiana  State  Di- 
rector of  Veterans  Affairs,  Mr.  Dick  Staggs,  in 
ways  to  assist  the  Vietnam  veteran,  and  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  his  wonderful  co- 
operation. Through  a  program  of  counseling, 
we  are  also  assisting  private  Industry  In  de- 
veloping programs  that  we  In  turn  can  ap- 
prove which  will  benefit  the  training  of  Viet- 
nam veterans.  However,  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  Vietnam  era,  by  comparison  to  World 
War  n  and  Korea,  has  been  the  President's 
creation  of  a  national  Jobs  for  Veterans  Com- 
mittee. This  Is  a  national  effort  In  scope,  de- 
signed to  focus  attention  to  Job  opportuni- 
ties by  enlisting  the  support  of  private  indus- 
try and  governments  at  all  levels  and,  Mr. 
Rarick,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  effort  have  been  tremendous. 

Rarick.  Who  can  the  Vietnam  veteran  con- 
tact in  Louisiana  If  he  needs  aid  or  assist- 
ance? 

Arnold.  Actually,  the  responsibUity  for  the 
employment  of  veterans,  if  you're  talking 
about  the  Federal  level,  rests  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  And  by  all  means,  the  vet- 
eran should.  If  he's  interested  In  finding 
employment,  contact  the  local  employment 
office.  However,  If  he's  Interested  In  Job  train- 
ing or  furthering  his  education  we  Invite  the 
veteran  to  contact  our  VA  regional  office  in 
New  Orleans. 

RARICK.  And  how  many  employees  are  made 
available  In  Louisiana,  for  example,  to  help 
the  veteran? 

Arnold.  To  serve  the  medical  needs  of  the 
veterans  residing  in  Louisiana,  the  Veterans 
Administration  has  the  three  hospitals.  The 
total  employment  of  these  hospitals  is  about 
2500  employees.  On  the  benefit  side,  the 
New  Orleans  Regional  Office  has  approxi- 
mately 284  on  Its  staff. 

Rarick.  I  think  It's  probably  safe  to  say 
then  that  hospitals  are  one  of  the  major 
missions  of  the  VA  in  probably  any  state  in 
the  country.  Now  what  can  you  tell  our  lis- 
teners as  to  any  programs  which  they  may 
find  of  interest  in  regard  to  veterans? 

Arnold.  Congressman,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration is  really  In  the  forefront  nation- 
ally insofar  as  the  training  of  physicians  and 
dentists  and  allied  health  personnel.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  Louisiana  last  year  through 
our  affiliations  with  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity and  Tulane  University  the  VA  assisted 
in  the  training  of  nearly  one  hundred  physi- 
cians and  dentists. 

Rarick.  'What  is  the  patient  load  in  our 
hospitals  In  Louisiana? 

Arnold.  In  the  state  of  Louisiana,  the  VA 
has  approximately  1500  beds  to  serve  the 
medical  needs  of  the  veteran  and  these  are 
very  active  general,  medical,  and  surgical 
facilities. 

Rarick.  Well,  I  think  our  viewers  are 
aware  that  of  course  all  these  hospitals  and 
services  cost  money.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the 
budget,  the  present  budget  of  the  VA,  com- 
pares with  the  budget  of  previous  years.  Are 
we  going  up,  down,  or  holding  our  own? 
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Arnold.  We're  going  up,  Congressman. 
President  Nixon's  budget  request  for  this 
current  fiscal  year  was  12.2  bUlion  dollars. 
This  Is  the  highest  budget  In  the  43-year 
history  of  the  agency  and  Interestingly  it's 
80 '"c  above  a  similar  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  310  million  dollars  over 
the  actual  total  expenditures  for  the  last 
fiscal  year.  We  feel  that  this  is  an  adequate 
budget  and  certainly  we  are  confident  that 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  veteran  and  his  dependents. 

Rarick.  Well,  last  year  Ed,  Congress  passed 
another  educational  bill  for  veterans.  Can 
you  tell  our  viewers  how  the  new  educational 
bill  differs  from  that  say  of  four  years  ago? 

Arnold.  This  Is  the  second  increase  of  its 
kind  since  President  Nixon's  inauguration 
over  four  years  ago.  The  current  rate  reflects 
about  a  70%  Increase  over  the  rate  paid  to 
veterans  attending  college  in  1969. 

Rarick.  What  will  the  veteran  receive  un- 
der the  GI  bill  for  attending  school? 

Arnold.  A  single  veteran  attending  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  receives  8220  a 
month.  Congressman.  A  married  veteran  re- 
ceives $261  a  month,  and  a  married  veteran 
with  one  child  would  receive  $298  a  month, 
with  additional  amounts  for  additional 
children  over  the  $298  figure. 

Rarick.  In  my  Congressional  District,  I 
have  three  major  educational  Institutions. 
We  have  LSU.  Southern  University,  and 
Southeastern  In  Hammond.  Can  you  give  us 
any  idea  of  how  many  veterans  are  in  at- 
tendance down  there  at  these  institutions? 

Arnold.  Congressman,  our  records  show 
that  approximately  2,613  veterans  are  in  at- 
tendance at  these  three  fine  Institutions  and 
there  are  approximately  193  dependents  of 
veterans  attending  these  schools. 

Rarick.  In  other  words,  the  veterans  are 
taking  advantage  of  these  programs. 

Arnold.  Definitely. 

Rarick.  Keeping  In  mind  the  President's 
philosophy  of  government,  that  is.  that  gov- 
ernment should  serve  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, what  is  the  VA  actually  doing  to  carry 
out  the  President's  directives  in  this  regard? 

Arnold.  Actually.  Congressman,  "service  to 
those  that  served"  is  really  our  reason  for 
being.  During  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Veterans 
Administration  embarked  on  a  program  of 
contacting  our  men  and  women  In  battle 
zone  areas  of  Vietnam.  In  addition  to  this 
"first"  for  our  agency,  VA  counselors  and  as- 
sistance officers  are  located  at  various  sepa- 
ration centers  here  In  the  United  States  to 
Inform  the  soon-to-be  veteran  of  his  entitle- 
ments and  benefits  and  to  encourage  him  to 
contact  us.  Once  the  veteran  is  discharged, 
the  regional  office  in  the  state  w"here  the  vet- 
eran resides  writes  a  letter  to  the  veteran 
giving  the  address  and  phone  number  of  that 
office.  Inviting  the  veteran  to  contact  the  VA 
for  assistance  if  he  so  desires. 

Rarick.  Mr.  Arnold,  In  March  of  this  year, 
the  Veterans  Administration  Inaugurated  in 
the  state  of  Louisiana  mobile  vans.  As  I  re- 
call, you  were  present  and  participated  In  the 
dedication  of  that  ceremony.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  success  or  what  is  in  the  outcome  of 
this  mobile  van  operation? 

-Arnold.  Before  commenting  on  our  van 
operation.  Congressman,  I  would  like  to 
recognize  your  three  district  offices.  We  have 
received  reports  that  they  are  doing  an  out- 
standing Job  of  rendering  service  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana  and 
also  I  would  like  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
others  In  Louisiana,  for  Instance,  parish 
counselors  and  veterans  organizations,  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  Louisiana  veterans. 
Getting  back  to  our  mobile  van  program, 
our  vans  visited  56  cities  and  towns  and  rural 
areas  of  Louisiana  by  necessity  remotely  re- 
moved from  the  accessibility  of  the  VA  re- 
gional office  of  New  Orleans.  In  this  connec- 
tion, nearly  2,200  veterans  were  contacted 
that  might  not  have  come  to  us  for  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  you  might  be  Interested 
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that  these  vans,  or  offices  on  wheels,  traveled 
over  7,000  miles  In  your  state. 

Rarick.  Seven  thousand  miles  That's  see- 
ing a  lot  of  veterans  that  are  needing  help. 
We'd  be  remiss  before  we  left  the  program 
today  If  we  didn't  discuss  one  of  the  new 
threats  that  accompanies  most  of  the  new 
veterans  coming  back  from  Vietnam  and  that 
Is  the  drug  problem  This  Is  a  rather  recent 
problem  for  medical  help  and  I'm  sure  that 
you  are  aware  that  we  in  Congress  are  very 
cognizant  of  It.  I  know  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  Is  making  great  strides  In 
drug  abuse.  Can  you  tell  us  Just  what  the  VA 
has  entered  into  in  the  area  to  try  to  re- 
habilitate these  boys?  What  Is  available  for 
them? 

Arnold.  At  this  time,  the  VA  has  44  drug 
treatment  units  In  operation  throughout  the 
country.  However,  each  of  our  hospitals  Is 
equipped  to  handle  and  care  for  any  veteran 
with  a  drug  problem  If  he  will  only  present 
himself.  I  think  also  that  at  this  point  in 
time  we  should  say  that  really  the  vast 
majority  of  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict have  returned  free  from  a  drug  prob- 
lem to  find  their  place  In  society.  When  you 
consider  the  nearly  6  million  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  the  fact  that  less  than  l^c  came 
home  with  a  problem.  I  think  this  is  signifi- 
cant. 

Rarick.  Less  than  1'",?  That's  commend- 
able. May  I  suggest  that  as  a  result  of  Vet- 
erans Administration  action  we  probably 
have  lowered  the  number  of  veterans  under 
treatment  today? 

Arnold.  We  believe  so. 

Rarick.  Well.  I  certainly  want  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  Arnold,  for  appearing  on  our  pro- 
gram. I'm  sure  our  viewers  have  enjoyed 
many  of  your  expressions  and  knowing  what 
the  Veterans  Administration  Is  doing  to  help 
the  men  and  w"omen  who  have  served  our 
country  honorably  and  returned  home,  striv- 
ing to  find  a  productive,  suitable  place  In 
our  society  and  help  direct  our  country  to 
the  great  destiny  that  is  ours.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate you  being  with  us  today.  Mr.  Arnold, 

Arnold.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  As  you 
pointed  out  In  your  opening  remarks,  there 
are  29  million  living  veterans  In  the  United 
States.  450.000  of  them  living  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  There  are  56.000  veterans  residing 
in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District.  1 1.000  be- 
ing Vietnam  veterans.  Knowing  of  your  rec- 
ord as  a  decorated  combat  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  we  consider  It  a  privilege  to  have  you 
as  one  of  our  veterans  residing  in  Louisiana's 
Sixth  Congressional  District. 

Rarick  Thank  you  verv  much. 


GREATER    CONGRESSIONAL    OVER- 
SIGHT      CONTROL       OVER       CLA 

NEEDED 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MAS3ACHl"SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  recently  disclosed,  and  afiBrmed  by 
the  President,  that  the  administration 
planned  to  create  a  domestic  intelligence 
plan  utilizing  the  existing  intelligence 
commimity  and  involving  illegal  activi- 
ties. If  such  a  plan  were  Implemented, 
it  would  not  only  contradict  the  intent 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  but 
would  also  allow  the  CIA  to  carrj-  out 
those  same  covert  activities  at  home 
which  it  presently  carries  out  abroad.  In 
essence,  the  plan  would  completely  un- 
dermine our  very  democratic  society. 

Congress  established  the  CIA  but  gave 
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the  Executive  a  blank  check  as  to  how 
Its  activities  would  be  conducted.  The 
1947  act  prohibited  the  CIA  from  par- 
ticipating directly  in  domestic  covert  or 
police-type  activities.  However,  so  long 
as  policy  decisions  are  made  in  secret  by 
an  inner  council  solely  responsible  to  the 
President,  such  activities  could  be  im- 
plemented without  the  knowledge  of 
either  the  public  or  Congress.  Realizing 
certain  activities  abroad  must  remain 
secret  for  purposes  of  national  security, 
there  should  be  greater  congressional 
oversight  to  make  sure  that  CIA  activi- 
ties are  truly  legitimate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert,  for 
the  Record,  an  article  by  Laurence  Stem 
entitled,  "A  Sense  of  Deja  Vu  at  CIA,' 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
July  10.  1973.  which  further  reveals  the 
need  for  greater  congressional  oversight. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Sense  of  Deja  Vu  at  CIA — Watergate 

Disclosures  Raise  Questions 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 

"We  were  not  Involved  because  It  seemed 
to  me  that  was  a  clear  violation  of  what  our 
charter  was." 

Richard  M.  Helms,  Feb.  7.  1973. 

"Dick  Helms  was  most  cooperative  and 
helpful." 

Tom  Charles  Huston.  July  1970. 

In  the  vernacular  of  courtroom  melo- 
drama, someone  was  dissembling. 

It  was  either  Richard  M.  Helms,  the  re- 
spected former  director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  or  was  It  Tom  Charles 
Huston,  the  White  House  architect  of  the 
controversial  1970  domestic  intelligence  plan. 

The  conflict  was  rooted  in  an  appearance 
by  Helms  before  a  closed  session  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
February  7. 

Helms  was  being  questioned  by  Sen.  Clif- 
ford P.  Case  (R-N.J.).  It  had  come  to  his 
attention,  said  Case,  that  in  1969  or  1970  the 
White  House  asked  that  all  the  national  In- 
telligence agencies  pool  resources  to  learn  all 
they  could  about  the  anti-war  movement. 

"Do  you  know  anything,"  he  asked  Helms, 
"about  any  activity  on  the  part  of  the  CIA 
In  that  connection?  Was  it  asked  to  be  in- 
volved?" 

Replied  Helms:  'I  don't  recall  whether  we 
were  asked  but  we  were  not  Involved  because 
it  seemed  to  me  that  was  a  clear  violation 
of  what  our  charter  was." 

"What  would  you  do  in  a  case  like  that? 
Suppose  you  were?"  Case  persisted. 

"I  would  simply  go  to  explain  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  dldnt  seem  to  be  advisable,"  said 
Helms. 

"That  would  end  it?" 

"Well  I  think  so,  normally."  Helms  con- 
cluded. 

Case's  prescient  question  was  posed  nearly 
four  months  before  the  public  leak  of  Hus- 
ton's memoranda  describing  for  the  first 
time  the  intensive  domestic  surveillance 
program  approved  and  then,  allegedly,  re- 
scinded by  President  Nixon  five  days  later. 

The  Huston  papers  Implicated  Helms  and 
his  agency  In  the  1970  Intelligence  plan  so 
directly  that  the  word  perjury  was  being 
uttered  in  Senate  offices  by  those  who  were 
privy  to  the  secret  testimony  given  by  Helms 
In  February. 

One  of  Huston's  top  secret  memoranda,  ad- 
dressed to  former  presidential  chief  of  .staff 
H.  R.  (Bob)  Haldeman,  reported:  "I  went 
Into  this  exercLse  fearful  that  CIA  would  re- 
fuse to  cooperate.  In  fact,  Dick  Helms  was 
most  helpful  .  .  ." 

Huston  also  reported  that  top  CIA  officials 
Joined  In  meetings  with  other  Intelligence 
agencies  to  draft  the  1970  Intelhgence  repori. 
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By  the  time  the  Huston  documents  sur- 
faced and  the  contradiction  became  apparent, 
Helms  had  returned  to  his  ambassadorial 
post  In  Iran.  He  was  never  publicly  con- 
fronted on  the  conflict  between  his  own  testi- 
mony that  "we  were  not  Involved"  and  Hus- 
ton's assertion  that  "Dick  Helms  was  most 
cooperative  and  helpful." 

Yet  here  was  compelling  new  evidence  that 
the  CIA  had  been  involved  In  domestic  secur- 
ity matters  which,  by  Helms'  own  admission, 
violated  the  agency's  congressional  charter. 
The  1947  National  Security  Act  establishing 
the  CIA  decreed  that  it  "shall  have  no  police, 
subpoena,  law  enforcement  powers,  or  In- 
ternal security  functions." 

Incidents  such  as  these  breed  a  sense  of 
frustration,  if  not  political  impotence,  among 
those  on  Capitol  Hill  who  have  sought  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  Congress  the  counter- 
vailing power  of  oversight  on  CIA  operations. 

"The  Old  Boy  business  is  so  depressing," 
complained  one  senior  Senate  staff  specialist 
In  CIA  matters.  "The  Helms  performance  was 
a  love-ln  when  they  should  have  been  blow- 
ing him  out  of  the  wuter." 

Time  and  time  again  since  its  Inception  26 
years  ago,  the  CIA  has  been  caught  with  its 
cloak  and  dagger  showing  in  the  wrong  places 
at  the  wrong  time. 

Six  years  ago  the  agency  was  rocked  by  Its 
last  major- intelligence  scandal — the  disclo- 
sure that  it  had  been  secretly  funding  and 
infiltrating  student  asscciatlons,  universities, 
labor  unions,  church  groups  and  diverse 
other  private  organizations. 

Tens,  perhaps  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  public  funds  were  distributed  with- 
out public  accounting  to  Influence  the  views 
and  activities  of  stipposedly  Independent  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  money  was  circulated  through  a  net- 
work of  tax-exempt  foundations  operated.  In 
many  cases,  by  an  Influential  elite  of  bankers, 
lawyers  and  Industrlali-sts  who  provided  a 
massive  and   respectable  cover 

If  ever  there  were  grounds  for  a  wholesale 
congressional  review  of  the  CIA's  role  In  the 
public  and  private  business  of  the  country, 
the  1967  episode  would  seem  to  have  provided 
the  occasion. 

"I'm  not  at  all  happy  about  what  the  CIA 
has  been  doing,"  said  then  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  "and  I'm  sure  that  out 
of  this  very  singularly  di.sagreeable  situation 
will  come  a  reformation  of  that  agency." 

But  nothing  changed  basically. 

President  Johnson  appointed  a  study  com- 
m!.sslon,  headed  by  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Nicholas  DeB  Katj-enbach,  which  re- 
ported back  speedily  that  the  CIA  had  been 
following  the  orders  of  the  National  Security 
Council  in  carrying  out  the  covert  financing 
scheme 

The  Katzenbach  panel  called  for  a  modest 
reform.  It  proposed  a  prohibition  on  CIA 
funding  to  educational,  philanthropic  and 
cultural  organizations  such  as  the  ones  the 
agency  had  been  secretly  funding.  But  it  also 
suggested  a  loophole  under  which  such  grants 
could  be  made  to  serve  "overriding  national 
security  interests  "  Helms  was  one  of  the 
three  panel  members. 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  secret  funding 
scandal  broke,  a  group  of  Old  Boys  met  in 
January.  19P8  under  the  auspices  of  the  pres- 
tigious Council  on  Foreign  Relations  to  take 
stock  of  the  auenrv's  somewhat  battered  pub- 
lic position  The  elite  panel  Included  the  late 
CIA  director  Allen  Dulles,  international  fin- 
ancier C.  Douglas  Dillon  and  two  former 
heads  nf  the  fieeiicy's  Plans  (familiarly 
known  a.s  'dirty  tricks")   Division. 

While  the  public  rhetoric  promised  reform 
and  tighter  safeguards  on  CIA  operations,  the 
focus  of  the  otf-the-reccrd  discussion  at  the 
council's  New  York  offices  was  altogether 
different.  This  was  the  private  diagnosis  pre- 
sented to  the  group  by  RirhardM.  Bissell 
Jr..  who  was  the  CIA's  chief  of  covert  opera- 
tions during  the  Bav  of  Pigs  debacle: 
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"On  disclosure  of  private  Institutional  sup- 
port of  late  it  Is  very  clear  that  we  should 
have  had  greater  compartmentlng  of  opera- 
tions. If  the  agency  is  to  be  effective,  it  will 
have  to  make  use  of  private  Institutions  on 
an  expanding  scale,  though  these  relations 
which  have  been  'blown'  cannot  be  resur- 
rected. 

"We  need  to  operate  under  deeper  cover, 
with  increased  attention  to  the  use  of  'cut 
outs'  (agency  fronts)  .  .  .  The  CIA  Interface 
with  various  private  groups,  including  busi- 
ness and  student  groups  must  be  remedied." 

Blssell's  comments  were  never  intended  for 
public  consumption.  But  a  record  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  found  In  an  university  official's 
office  during  a  1968  student  raid  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The  Issue,  as  privately  defined  among  these 
blue  ribbon  members  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity, was  not  reform.  It  was  how  to  do  it 
better  and  how  not  to  get  caught. 

Now  the  agency  is  In  hot  water  again  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Watergate  scandal,  the 
Ellsberg  affair  and  the  CIA's  Involvement 
with  ITT  In  the  1970  Chilean  presidential 
election. 

For  the  first  time  the  American  public 
learned  of  CIA  "safe  houses"  for  covert  opera- 
tions within  the  shadow  of  the  National  Ca- 
thedral In  one  of  Washington's  prime  resi- 
dential districts.  There  have  been  revelations 
of  domestic  political  espionage  teams  com- 
posed of  ex-CIA  employees. 

The  agency  also  seems  to  be  a  dispensing 
center  for  "sterile"  phone  numbers,  spy  cam- 
eras, mall  drops,  wigs  and  tape  recorders- 
no  questions  asked — when  approached 
through  proper  White  House  channels. 

The  most  serious  lesson  of  the  recent  dis- 
closures is  that  the  agency  and  the  White 
House  national  security  managers  have  not 
been  cured  of  the  penchant  for  entanglement 
In  domestic  affairs. 

And  Congress.  In  deference  to  the  agency's 
mystique  of  national  security  untouchablllty, 
has  been  reluctant  to  press  hard  questions. 

One  such  question  might  be  the  role  of  the 
CIA's  Domestic  Operations  Division,  which 
was  created  nearly  10  years  agip  and  which 
has  been  publicly  mentioned  In  the  press  and 
at  least  one  serious  study  of  the  CIA,  The 
Espionage  Establishment  by  David  Wise  and 
Thomas  Ross. 

There  might  also  be  questions  about  the 
nature  of  the  super-secret  National  Security 
Intelligence  Directives  (known  In  intelli- 
gence parlance  as  Ensklds)  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  agency  have  been  gradually 
expanded  far  beyond  their  original  charter 
for  foreign  Intelligence  gathering. 

During  the  confirmation  hearing  last  week 
for  William  E.  Colby,  the  nominee  to  head 
the  agency,  acting  Senate  Armed  Service 
Committee  Chairman  Stuart  Symington  (D- 
Mo.)  asked  Colby  about  the  NSC  directives. 
Colby  suggested  that  the  matter  was  too  sen- 
sitive for  public  discussion. 

One  of  these  directives.  NSCID  7.  empow- 
ered the  agency  to  question  persons  within 
the  United  States  and  to  Interview  American 
travelers  to  and  from  Communist  countries, 
Wise  and  Ross  wrote.  It  also  established  the 
basis  for  the  CIA  front  groups  and  fu.id  con- 
duits which  were  "blown"  in  the  1967  dis- 
closures. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  Congressional  over- 
sight of  the  intelligence  commu:rity  v.ms  ex- 
pressed during  a  1971  debate  by  Sen.  John  C 
Stennis  (D-Miss.),  the  senior  congressional 
overseer  of  CIA  activities. 

"As  has  been  said,  spying  is  spying."  Sten- 
nis said.  "You  have  to  make  up  your  mind 
that  you  arc  going  to  have  an  intplligenre 
agency  a-tt  protect  it  as  such,  and  shut  your 
eyes  som?  and  take  what  Is  coming," 

In  recen',  weeks  the  agency  has  been  sub- 
ject to  heavier  congressional  scrutiny  than 
ever  in  Its  history  as  a  result  of  the  Water- 
gate di.sc!osures.  Five  committees,  four  in  the 
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Senate  and  one  in  the  House,  have  been 
looking  at  various  aspects  of  agency  opera- 
tions as  they  related  to  Watergate,  TTT,  Ells- 
berg and  the  1970  intelligence  plan. 

But  the  searching  and  systematic  exam- 
ination of  how  the  CIA  functions  and  how 
deeply  Us  operations  intrude  Into  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  United  States  does  not  seem 
likely  to  emerge  from  this  spate  of  overlap- 
ping investigations. 

For  those  who  have  over  the  years  watched 
the  cycle  of  exposure,  public  penitence  and 
demands  for  curbing  the  excesses  of  the  CIA's 
covert  activities  there  Is  a  strong  sense  of 
deja  vu  at  the  moment.  The  agency,  for  Its 
part,  Is  "toughing  It  out"  until  the  clamor 
subsides  once  again. 

On  June  4,  Senator  Proxmire  intro- 
duced S.  1935,  and  on  June  12,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  8952,  both  of  which  would 
clarify  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
as  to  what  the  CIA  could  or  could  not  do 
and  place  greater  congressional  oversight 
control  over  the  CIA.  I  plan  to  reintro- 
duce this  bill  Tuesday,  July  17.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  consider  this  matter 
and  cosponsor  this  bill.  Not  only  would 
it  be  a  step  in  reasserting  congressional 
authority  over  matters  of  vital  interest 
to  the  United  States,  but  would  also  pre- 
vent the  Executive  from  undermining 
congressionally  approved  foreign  policies 
and  would  prevent  the  use  of  the  na- 
tional security  shield  from  subverting  the 
Constitution. 


WORLD  ECONOMY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  talked  about  subjects  among  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  is  the  role  and  capacity 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. In  the  written  and  oral  discussion 
of  this  subject  I  often  detect  two  fal- 
lacies which  I  think  are  major  barriers 
to  one's  understanding  and  which  are 
preventing  the  Congress  from  taking 
steps  toward  a  constructive  input  on  this 
important  national  policy.  The  first  mis- 
conception is  that  we  can  transfer  to  our 
discussion  of  the  world  market  our  as- 
sumptions of  our  own  domestic  market- 
place. The  fact  is  that  our  principal  trade 
rivals  do  not  operate  the  way  we  do.  They 
exercise  a  close  partnership  of  business 
and  government  in  promoting  their  ex- 
ports. The  world  market  is  not  capitalis- 
tic, it  is  not  socialistic,  it  just  does  not  fit 
one  terminology. 

The  second  misconception  that  I  de- 
tect is  that  we  are  still  in  the  post-World 
War  II  era  whence  the  United  States  is 
assumed  to  be  or  assumed  the  right  to 
be  the  dominant  world  power.  For  some 
reason  many  of  us  seem  to  think  that 
if  the  United  States  is  not  far  and  away 
the  richest  and  most  economically  power- 
ful country  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  is  "a  second-rate  power."  That  is 
simply  foolishness.  We  must  accept  the 
reality  of  a  highly  competitive  world 
market.  This  is  to  say  we  cannot  be  No,  1. 
but  from  now  on  it  will  be  all  photo- 
finishes. We  certainly  would  not  be  No.  1 
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if  our  policies  are  dominated  by  unreal- 
istic conceptions  of  our  economic  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  speech  by  Mr. 
John  T.  Gurash,  president  and  chairman 
of  INA  Corp.  His  statement,  I  be- 
lieve, represents  a  realistic  and  practical 
view  of  the  world  in  which  we  must  deal. 
It  is  both  realistic  and  at  the  same  time 
an  optimistic  view  of  our  future. 

The  speech  follows  : 
Relieving  World  Economic  Tensions:  What 
Business  Can  Do 
(Remarks  by  John  T.  Gurash) 

"...  the  issues  will  finally  be  resolved  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government . . .  but  there 
are  things  businessmen  can  do  to  keep  eco- 
nomic rivalry  from  damaging  the  tradi- 
tional close  ties  between  countries  .  .  ." 

"...  We  all  have  a  great  deal  at  stake.  Not 
only  the  future  of  our  companies.  But  more 
Important,  the  future  of  world  peace  .  .  ." 

As  a  businessman  whose  firm  has  long- 
standing international  commitments,  I'm 
concerned — as  I  know  you  are — about  the 
economic  tensions  In  the  world  today.  We  all 
have  a  great  deal  at  stake.  Not  only  the 
future  of  our  companies.  But  more  impor- 
tant, the  future  of  world  peace. 

That  tensions  exist  is  self-evident.  The 
question  Is,  what's  behind  them?  Where  have 
things  gone  wrong? 

I  had  a  clue  recently  In  leafing  through  a 
1946  issue  of  Time  Magazine,  and  reading 
the   headlines   In   that  post-war  year: 

Europe  and  Japan  were  on  their  knees. 

America  had  an  unchallenged  nuclear 
monopoly. 

Russia  and  China  were  a  monolithic  com- 
munist bloc. 

And  Just  about  the  only  signs  of  American 
business  abroad  were  Hershey  bars  and  nylon 
stockings. 

The  advertisements?  Every  one  of  them  for 
American  products. 

And  what  do  we  read  in  Time  Magazine 
today? 

Europe  and  Japan  are  at  the  height  of 
prosperity,  with  a  combined  economic  clout 
greater  than  the  United  States'. 

Dozens  of  countries  are  making  news. 
Countries  that  didn't  exist  in  1946. 

And  mutual  suspicions  have  divided  Russia 
and  China. 

The  advertisements?  Sony  and  Volkswagen. 
BOAC  and  Plat.  Nikon  and  Volvo.  The  Ameri- 
can products  are  nearly  outnumbered. 

Change  Is  what  has  happened.  For  years 
we  have  been  playing  by  the  rules  of  the 
post-war  period. 

Now,  a  quarter-century  later,  the  rules  no 
longer  apply. 

The  early  1970's  wUl  probably  go  down  as 
the  time  all  the  changes  came  to  a  head. 
The  entry  of  Britain  to  the  Common  Market. 
The  double  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  The 
SALT  talks.  And  President  Nixon's  visits  to 
China  and  Russia. 

The  cold  war  has  finally  ended.  The  test 
now  Is  to  make  sure  an  economic  war  doesn't 
break  out  In  Its  place. 

Pessimists  are  predicting  that's  Just  what 
will  happen.  And  on  the  surface  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  support  them: 

An  out-of-date  monetary  system  that 
doesn't  seem  to  work  for  anyone. 

Devastating  inflation  in  almost  every 
major  industrial  country. 

A  return  of  protectionism  In  the  United 
States. 

And  an  epidemic  of  economic  nationalism 
In  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

It's  not  a  happy  picture.  The  balance  of 
power — economic  power,  military  power,  and 
political  power — has  changed.  And  with  it 
has  come  a  change  in  the  way  the  countries 
of  the  world  must  deal  with  each  other. 
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So  far  as  the  U.S.  Is  concerned,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  coming  to  the  realization  that 
our  reign  of  dominance  In  the  world  is  at 
an  end. 

This  has  been  painful  to  American  pocket- 
books,  but  even  more  painful  to  American 
pride.  And  some  of  my  countrymen  are  deter- 
mined to  find  simple  explanations  to  a  com- 
plex problem. 

International  economics,  after  all,  Is  not  a 
very  stimulating  subject  to  the  average 
citizen. 

I  recall  a  story  In  Sir  Harold  Macmlllan's 
memoirs  about  the  old  Duke  of  Devonshire 
who,  when  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  to 
say  at  a  public  meeting,  would  shout,  "I  will 
stand  no  tampering  with  the  fiduciary  Issue." 

It  always  brought  great  applause  from  the 
audience,  which  hadn't  the  faintest  idea 
w^hat  he  meant. 

In  America  the  protectionists  are  playing 
the  same  sort  of  game.  Resorting  to  double- 
talk  and  oversimplification  to  explain  away 
our  economic  problems. 

They  are  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  In 
two  directions — at  our  own  multinational 
corporations  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  our 
allles-turned-economlc-rlvals  on  the  other. 

As  for  our  trading  rivals,  many  Americans 
feel  that  Europe  and  Japan  have  not  ac- 
cepted responsibility  commensurate  with 
their  economic  power. 

These  countries  have  reduced  their  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  dependence  on  the 
U.S.,  it  Is  said,  without  materially  reducing 
the  economic  barriers  that  made  sense  In  an 
earlier  time. 

Former  Treasury  secretary  Connally,  for 
example,  puts  It  quite  bluntly:  'All  the  major 
countries  with  whom  we  have  adverse  trade 
balances,"  he  says,  "are  imposing  comp>etltlve 
disadvantages  on  the  U.S.  through  quotas, 
taxes  and  other  restrictions." 

As  for  the  multinationals,  I  don't  think  I 
need  defend  them  before  this  group,  or  lec- 
ture about  the  evils  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill. 
But  the  fact  is  the  great  International  com- 
panies have  become  a  very  inviting  target. 
And  the  critics  of  multinatlonallsm  are  using 
the  grossest  oversimplifications  to  make  their 
case. 

One  referred  to  the  multinationals  as 
"economic  arsonists." 

Another  suggested  that  if  current  trends 
continue.  General  Motors  will  cease  domestic 
manufacturing  and  be  simply  a  US.  dis- 
tributor of  Japanese  automobiles. 

And  the  AFU-CIO  charged  that  with  the 
exodus  of  U.S.  production  to  overseas  plants, 
"This  greatest  industrial  power  in  the  world's 
history  is  In  danger  of  becoming  nothing 
more  than  a  nation  of  hamburger  stands.  " 

With  this  sort  of  rhetoric  filling  the  air, 
one  can  appreciate  the  challenge  facing 
President  Nixon  as  he  attempts  to  steer  his 
proposed  trade  legislation  through  Congress. 
Particularly  with  the  domestic  political  crisis 
cloudtog  the  Issue. 

.  .  .  the  great  International  companies 
have  become  a  very  inviting  target.  And  the 
critics  are  using  the  grossest  oversimplifica- 
tions to  make  their  case  .  .  " 

I  believe  the  President  is  an  ititerna- 
tlonallst  with  a  strong  commitment  to  free 
trade,  and  his  bill  Is  basically  a  free-trade 
bill.  / 

But  In  trying  to  siwlsfy  many  conflicting 
Interests  with  a  single  piece  of  legislation,  he 
had  added  a  fair  amount  of  sugar  to  help 
the  medicine  go  down  with  the  protectionists. 

Congress  has  been  known  to  swaUow  the 
sugar  without  swallowing  the  medicine,  so  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  happens  when  the 
complex  issues  of  international  trade  are 
subjected  to  political  barter. 

It  also  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an  angry 
Congress  will  set  aside  Its  domestic  quarrels 
with  the  President  long  enough  to  grant  him 
the  broad  new  powers  he  has  requested — and 
needs — In  the  trade  area. 

Another  question  mark  is  the  President's 
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reputAtlon  as  a  tough  negotiator,  not  known 
for  making  unilateral  concessions.  He  has 
declared  his  Intention  to  treat  America's 
monetary,  trade  and  defense  arrangements 
with  Western  Europe  as  an  Indivisible  pack- 
age, a  package  that  several  European  leaders 
have  already  taken  issue  with. 

The  whole  climate  of  economic  relations 
has  led  to  some  gloomy  prognoses  for  the 
futtire.  Someone  has  called  It  a  "dialogue  of 
the  deaf"  between  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

Hubert  Humphrey,  ordinarily  not  a  pessi- 
mistic man,  has  said  that  "The  trade  wars  of 
the  1920's  were  child's  play  compared  to 
what  could  break  out  In  the  70's." 

And  Olovannl  Agnelli  of  Plat,  who  calls 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  the  vital  center  of  the 
world  economy,  says  "If  this  vital  center  does 
not  hold  together,  the  world  economy  will 
break  apart." 

".  .  .  we  have  to  look  beyond  the  complex 
technical  problems  of  foreign  trade,  and 
apply  some  of  the  God-given  common  sense 
we  businessmen  pride  ourselves  In  .  .  ." 

Let  me  make  It  clear,  without  sounding 
like  PoUyanna,  that  I  do  not  take  the  pes- 
simistic view.  If  I  did  I  would  be  home  build- 
ing my  own  economic  fallout  shelter,  Instead 
of  visiting  with  you  here  In  London. 

Perhaps  It's  my  Insurance  background. 
It  breeds  optimism.  For  when  you  sell  an 
Insurance  policy  against  some  unforeseen 
catastrophe,  you  are  betting  your  money  that 
the  catastrophe  won't  occur. 

And  that's  how  I'm  betting  my  money  on 
the  International  business  scene.  For  I  think 
that  as  long  as  we  keep  our  heads  about  us. 
we'll  come  out  all  right. 

I  believe  we  have  to  look  beyond  the  com- 
plex technical  problems  of  foreign  trade,  and 
apply  some  of  the  God-given  common  sense 
We  businessmen  pride  ourselves  in. 

For  Eis  Sir  Christopher  Soames  has  said,  we 
must  have  the  u-ill  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing if  we  are  to  avoid  endless  bickering  on 
specific  Issues. 

The  new  round  of  trade  negotiations  later 
this  year  promises  that  opportunity.  There 
have  been  signs  of  greater  flexibility  on  the 
European  side  And  President  Nixon's  trade 
bill,  plus  his  scheduled  meetings  with  Euro- 
pean and  Soviet  leaders,  certainly  offer  the 
possibility  of  expanded  trade  opportunities 
In  all  directions. 

The  President's  announcement  that  he  will 
call  on  Common  Market  leaders  In  Brussels 
Is  particulMly  promising.  It  suggests  that 
the  Common  Market  is  coming  into  its  own 
as  a  political  as  well  as  an  economic  entity. 
And  It  could  mean  that  "the  Year  of  Europe" 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  healthy 
relationship  between  equals. 

Part  of  the  new  relationship  will  be  a 
search  by  businessmen  on  both  sides  for  new 
accommodations,  new  ways  of  doing  business 
with  each  other.  In  fast-changing  markets 
throughout  the  world. 

We  will  be  experimenting  with  new  forms 
of  oversea.s  investment,  as  we  try  to  find  the 
formula  most  appropriate  to  each  time  and 
place. 

We  have  .seen  a  number  of  experiments 
already — turnkey  arrangements,  manage- 
ment contracts.  Joint  ventures  and  partic- 
ipations 

INA  Corporation  has  pursued  one  such 
path — the  participation — and  we  have  met 
with  enough  success  to  believe  we  are  on 
the  right  track 

Our  most  significant  has  been  with  Com- 
pagnle  Pinancl^re  de  Suez,  one  of  the  largest 
diversified  holding  companies  In  Europe. 

The  virtue  of  this  relationship  has  been 
our  ability  to  cooperate  In  joint  ventures  and 
other  opportunities  overseas  that  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  available  to  an  Ameri- 
can firm.  And  since  we  own  a  significant  but 
not  a  controlling  Interest  in  Suez,  we  avoid 
the  political  and  social  obstacles  one  might 
otherwise  encounter  In  the  host  country. 

One  offshoot  of  our  Suez  participation  has 
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been  our  10  per  cent  interest  in  Assurances 
Abellle  et  Paix.  a  major  French  Insurance 
company  with  operations  throughout  Europe. 
For  each  of  us  the  benefit  is  improved  access 
to  markets  In  which  the  other  is  already 
established. 

Another  kind  of  experiment  la  typified  by 
a  trans-Atlantic  relationship  bijtween  two 
companies  for  which  INA  Corporation  was 
the  catalyst. 

Through  our  participation  In  Suez,  we 
were  able  to  help  St.  Gobain  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  the  French  industrial  company. 
Invest  in  Certaln-teed  Products  Corporation, 
an  American  firm.  The  benefit  for  St.  Gobain: 
Improved  entry  to  American  markets.  For 
Certaln-teed:  access  to  St.  Gobain's 
advanced  technology. 

It  may  be  premature  to  talk  about  trends 
based  on  such  limited  experience.  The  regula- 
tory situation  in  the  various  countries  Is 
extremely  complex.  And  INA — highly  liquid 
and  not  restricted  by  fixed  assets — is  better 
suited  to  this  type  of  arrangement  than  per- 
haps other  companies. 

But  a  trend  may  be  developing.  As  all  of 
you  know,  major  transactions  of  this  sort 
have  taken  place  recently  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  more  will  imdoubtedly  occur. 

I'm  certain  we  will  see  many  experiments 
like  this  in  the  future,  as  we  try  to  find  new 
ways  to  increase  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment without  Jarring  political  nerves  In 
individual  countries. 

But  experimentation  takes  time.  And  time 
may  be  the  one  thing  we  don't  have.  For 
while  these  new  arrangements  are  evolving, 
events  rush  ahead  and  our  governments  move 
quickly  to  respond  to  short-term  concerns 
at  home. 

As  a  result  we  face  the  danger  that  mat- 
ters demanding  the  most  urgent  attention 
may  be  treated  In  isolation  rather  than  in 
concert.  And  the  even  greater  danger  that  we 
may  find  ourselves  pushed  by  national 
selfishness  into  a  future  of  perpetual  crisis. 

Thoughtful  men   recognize  this  danger. 

Prom  government.  Dr  Kissinger  has  called 
for  "A  new  Atlantic  Charter"  to  overcome 
the  strains  between  us. 

Prom  academia.  Professor  Brzezlnskl  of 
Columbia  University  has  called  for  trilateral 
cabinet  meetings,  with  the  U.S.  and  Japanese 
cabinets  sitting  down  with  the  European 
Communities  Council  of  Ministers. 

And  from  bu.siness.  Signor  Agnelli  has  pro- 
posed an  Atlantic  economic  summit  meeting 
bringing  together  the  heads  of  government 
of  the  U.S..  Canada,  and  each  of  the  Euro- 
pean Nine. 

These  proposals  have  one  common  thread — 
resolution  of  differences  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government.  Tlii.s  process  has  already 
begun  with  President  Nixon's  visits  with 
European  leaders.  And  It  i.s  at  this  level  that 
the  issues  will  finally  be  resolved. 

"  .  .  there  must  be  a  concerted  effort  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  bring  direct 
foreign  investment  more  into  balance  .  .  ." 

But  the  solutions  must  begin  at  another 
level  altogether  As  they  say  in  Detroit,  .solu- 
tions must  begin  where  the  rubber  meets 
the  road — among  the  businessmen  of  the 
world  who  deal  with  each  other  on  a  day-to- 
day basis. 

There  are  things  wc  can  do  to  keep  eco- 
nomic rivalry  from  damaging  the  traditional 
close  ties  between  countries. 

First,  a  concerted  effort  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  to  bring  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment more  into  balance. 

In  1971  US.  direct  Investment  abroad 
amounted  to  *86-binion  while  foreign  direct 
investment  in  the  US  was  only  $13.7-blllion. 

I've  found  it  puzzling  that  while  American 
companies  are  criticized  abroad  for  over- 
whelmine  the  world  with  foreign  Investment, 
the  major  European  companies  have  done 
little  to  reverse  the  flow  with  foreign  invest- 
ments of  their  own. 

Right  now  the  environment  for  direct  in- 
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vestment  In  the  U.S.  could  not  be  more 
Inviting. 

The  dollar  has  been  devalued  twice. 

There  is  a  substantial  dollar  surplus  in 
many  countries. 

And  the  shares  of  many  U.S.  companies  are 
selling  at  depressed  prices  on  Wall  Street. 

Reverse  Investment  flow  would  do  much 
to  restore  equilibrium  to  the  world  monetary 
picture,  and  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

As  you  well  understand,  balance-of-pay- 
ments  Is  not  an  American  problem  alone,  but 
a  world  problem.  For  If  the  U.S.  deficit  con- 
tinues to  worsen,  other  countries  will  find 
themselves  holding  larger  and  larger  amounts 
of  progressively  less  valuable  dollars. 

In  addition  these  trans-national  participa- 
tions— like  INA's  relationship  with  Suez,  or 
St.  Gobain's  with  Certaln-teed — would  ease 
the  entry  of  European  companies  to  the  very 
lucrative  but  sometimes  difficult  American 
market.  And  they  would  make  it  possible  to 
leapfrog  the  legislative  barriers  that  could 
well  arise  In  the  U.S.  If  the  protectionists 
carry  the  day. 

Second,  we  need  a  determined  effort  to 
make  our  International  corporations  more 
genuinely  International,  if  we  are  to  manage 
our  global  businesses  successfully.  And  we 
must  begin  with  our  own  people. 

The  Job  is  twofold. 

First,  Increased  understanding  by  top 
executives  of  the  complex  Issues  of  inter- 
national trade. 

Second,  the  development  of  a  cadre  of  truly 
International  executives  within  our  own 
ranks. 

On  the  first  point,  I  am  concerned  that 
many  business  leaders  regard  the  current 
monetary  and  trade  issues  as  technical  prob- 
lems, to  be  dealt  with  by  so-called  Inter- 
national specialists. 

But  the  day  is  past  when  international 
business  can  be  dismissed  as  a  specialty.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  place  a  neat  dividing 
wall  between  domestic  and  International 
operations. 

The  global  marketplace  doesn't  function 
in  separate  compartments.  Neither  should 
our  companies. 

On  the  second  point,  few  but  the  largest 
multinational  companies  have  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  develop  global  managers. 

Ttue.  there  are  Americans  in  Paris  and 
Britons  In  New  York,  but  It  seldom  goes  be- 
yond this.  The  American  or  Briton  returns 
home  after  a  few  years,  having  had  his  in- 
ternational "exposure."  By  and  large  foreign 
operations — yours  and  ours — are  managed  by 
foreign  nationals. 

"...  I  suggest  the  creation  of  a  forum  for 
the  great  International  corporations  of  all 
countries,  where  we  can  work  together  on 
proposed  solutions  to  our  mutual  prob- 
lems .  .  ." 

The  global  manager,  however,  must  look 
at  business  not  from  an  American  point-of- 
view.  or  a  British  polnt-of-view.  but  an  Inter- 
national polnt-of-view. 

This  will  take  training.  It  will  take  travel. 
And  it  will  take  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  top  management  that  international 
affairs  are  not  a  fringe  specialty,  but  the 
very  heart  of  our  business, 

It  will  be  a  costly  undertaking.  And  going 
as  it  does  against  the  grain  of  strons  national 
feelings,  I  know  It  will  not  happen  overnight. 

But  we  must  begin.  Anything  el.se  would 
be  penny-wise  and  pound -foolish.  For  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  truly  integrated  world 
economy,  we  must  begin  by  iiitegratlnc  and 
de-trlballzing  the  people  who  will  make  that 
economy  work. 

Finally.  I  suggest  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent and  continuing  forum  for  the  great 
international  corporations  of  all  routitrle.s. 
where  ve  can  work  together  on  proposed 
solutions  to  our  mutual  problems. 

Organizations  such  as  yours  are  enormous- 
ly helpful,  for  they  bring  together  bu.siness 
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leaders  In  an  atmosphere  of  informality  and 
friendship. 

But  we  also  have  to  focus  on  the  specific 
Issues  that  threaten  to  divide  us — taxation, 
currency  reform,  non- tariff  barriers  and  the 
ll^e — so  that  when  crises  arise,  as  they  in- 
evitably will,  we  can  propose  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  well-thought-out  inter- 
national solutions. 

Perhaps  I  am  suggesting  the  business 
equivalent  of  the  United  Nations — compris- 
ing the  top  businessmen  in  the  world. 

Not  only  the  heads  of  private  enterprises 
In  North  America.  Western  Europe,  Japan 
and  elsewhere.  But  the  heads  of  government- 
run  industries  as  well. 

The  model  for  such  an  organization  could 
be  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, a  U.S.  group  which — colncldentally — 
came  into  being  at  about  the  same  time  as 
the  United  Nations. 

It  was  conceived  In  the  early  1940s  by  a 
group  of  American  business  leaders  con- 
cerned about  a  possible  post-war  economic 
crisis.  They  set  about  to  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  avoid  the  boom-and-bust 
cycle  that  had  traditionally  followed  wars. 

Though  their  fears  proved  unfounded, 
their  motives  have  met  the  test  of  time. 
Funded  by  leading  American  companies,  the 
CED  enjoys  the  active  participation  of  the 
best  executive  and  academic  talent  in  the 
United  States. 

And  because  It  is  both  non-profit  and 
strictly  non-partisan.  Its  studies  and  recom- 
mendations have  received  attention  and  ac- 
tion in  the  highest  circles  of  American  gov- 
ernment and  American  business, 

I  think  the  time  is  right  for  an  interna- 
tional organization  like  this,  supported  by 
companies  In  many  countries,  tapping  the 
best  economic  thinking  in  the  world  and  the 
seasoned  Judgment  of  its  principal  business 
leaders — then  making  Its  findings  available 
to  all. 

This  would  not  be  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
business  point-of-view,  but  a  valuable  mech- 
anism for  advancing  the  cause  of  world  trade 
and  world  peace. 

Such  an  organization  would  require  no 
enabling  legislation,  no  referendums  by  vot- 
ers, no  funding  by  government. 

It  requires  only  the  uiU  on  our  parts  to 
discuss  the  issues  in  an  orderly  and  intellec- 
tually thorough  way. 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS  LOSE  TAL- 
ENT OF  ASSOCIATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT EVERETT  ROLFP 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 
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Particularly  the  past  few  years  the 
sledding  has  been  most  difificult  with 
sometimes  no  funds  at  all  provided  in  the 
budget. 

California  has  shared  in  Public  Law  874 
funds  nearly  $1  billion  over  the  past 
dozen  years.  School  districts  nationwide 
have  a  debt,  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge, 
to  the  likes  of  Everett  Rolfl  whose  con- 
cern may  have  been  local  but  who  had 
the  perspective  to  understand  that  only 
through  unified  national  collection  action 
could  the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard 
in  Congress. 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  Everett  Rolflf 
for  the  record  and  also  voice  a  hope  that 
impoverished  school  districts  of  the  West 
will  inherit  another  able  voice  to  take 
his  place. 

The  Rolff  vita  as  recorded  in  the 
Vallejo  Times  Herald  follows: 
EvEBETT  Routt 
Saturday  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
retirement  years  for  Everett  Rolff,  business 
administrator  of  the  Vallejo  City  Unified 
School  District  for  the  past  26  years. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Vallejo,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  business  officer  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  and  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington In  Seattle. 

Rolff  also  taught  commercial  subjects  In 
three  school  districts  after  completing  his 
education  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  In  1933  where  he  majored  In  eco- 
nomics and  business  administration. 

During  an  Interim  three  year  period  he 
was  employed  as  book  production  manager 
for  Sunset  Magazine's  How-To-Do-It  Book 
Division. 

Rolff  is  a  former  president  of  the  Northern 
Section  of  the  California  Association  of 
Public  School  Business  Officials,  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Vallejo-Benlcla  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  North  Bay 
Council  of  Red  Cross  Chapters. 

In  1972  he  was  appointed  to  the  Urban 
Housing  Task  Force  Committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Metropolitan  Area. 

His  personal  license  plate  which  bears  the 
letters  "RSBA"  represents  his  certificate  as 
a  Registered  School  Business  Administrator. 
On  July  1.  its  new  meaning  wUl  be  Retired 
School  Business  Administrator. 

"My  service  in  Vallejo  has  been  most  in- 
teresting and  rewarding."  Rolff  said  who  has 
no  specific  plans  for  retirement  "other  than 
to  have  a  continuing  interest  In  the  better 
education  of  children." 

Rolff  and  his  wife.  Mildred,  are  the  parents 
of  six  children. 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  LEGrGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  and 
out  of  Federal  service  a  great  number  of 
public  servants  chose  the  July  1  fiscal 
year  to  terminate  official  duties.  Amonc; 
those  was  Everett  Rolff.  associate  super- 
intendent, assistant  superintendent  and 
business  manager  of  the  Vallejo  unified 
school  system. 

Not  only  did  Rolff  provide  valuable 
education  advice  to  my  congressional 
offices  for  better  than  10  years,  he  was 
one  of  the  national  spark  plugs  that  gar- 
nered the  votes  for  Impact  Aid.  Public 
Law  874.  legislation. 

Were  it  not  for  people  like  Rolff  and 
another  handful  like  hiin,  Public  Law 
874  would  have  met  its  demise  certainly 
under  either  Eisenhower,  Kennedy.  John- 
son or  Nixon. 


THE    HELSINKI    CONFERENCE    AND 
EAST-WEST     DETENTE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  July  8  edition  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  included  an  excellent 
editorial  on  the  Helsinki  conference  and 
the  question  of  East-West  detente. 

The  editorial  wisely  points  out  that 
the  interpretation  of  such  concepts  as 
sovereignty,  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, nonintervention  and  human  rights 
are  frequently  different  in  Communist 
nations  from  what  they  are  in  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  democracies. 
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Our  negotiators  at  the  European  se- 
curity conference  win  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  principle  of  nomnt«rven- 
tion,  for  example,  does  not  rule  out  such 
actions  as  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968 — under  the  Russian  interpreta- 
tion of  "nonintervention." 

I  favor  the  negotiations  now  in  prog- 
ress, because  I  believe  that  open  and 
frank  discussion  serves  the  cause  of 
peace.  However,  in  these  talks,  as  in  all 
negotiations  with  the  Communist  pow- 
ers, it  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
and  her  allies  be  on  their  guard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  "The  Meaning  of  Detente,  " 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

THE  Meaning  of  DtTENTE 

At  the  opening  In  Helsinki  last  week  of  the 
35-natlon  European  security  conference, 
which  has  been  touted  as  possibly  the  most 
significant  conclave  on  European  relation- 
ships since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814, 
Soviet  foreign  minister  Andrei  Gromyko  pre- 
sented a  check  list  of  proposed  principles  for 
conferees  to  agree  with.  Outwardly  at  least. 
it  would  seem  hardly  anyone  this  side  of 
Genghis  Khan  could  disagree  with  them. 

The  "InvlolabUity "  of  national  borders 
Sovereign  equality  of  nations  Renunciation 
of  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  Peaceful  settle- 
ment of  all  International  disputes  Nonin- 
tervention in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
states.  Respect  for  human  rights  and  free- 
doms. The  right  of  peoples  to  decide  what 
social  regime  and  form  of  government  they 
feel  is  necessary.  Blah.  blah.  blah,  and  so  It 
went. 

But  after  the  Gromyko  speech,  some  no- 
nonsense  newsmen  cornered  Svevold  Sofin- 
ski.  a  spokesman  for  the  Soviet  foreign  min- 
istry, and  it  turns  out  that  Moscow  ha.^  some 
radically  different  ideas  than  the  West  about 
the  specific  meaning  of  such  laudable  prin- 
ciples as  the  above.  Wouldn't  ■non-inter- 
vention" in  the  affairs  of  others  rule  out.  for 
instance,  a  repeat  of  the  19G8  Soviet-led  War- 
saw Pact  inva.'^ion  of  Czechoslovakia  that 
crushed  a  movement  by  local  Communists 
toward  less  orthodox  Marxism''  Why  r.o.  So- 
finski  replied,  because  the  invasion  was  not 
an  interference  in  internal  affairs  but  a  re- 
sponse to  a  fraternal  sooiallst  country's  plea 
for  assistance  la  fiction  the  Kremlin  main- 
tains to  Justify  its  ugly  repression  of  the 
Czechs).  Well,  wouldn't  tho  right  of  peoples 
to  set  up  their  own  governing  arrangements 
allow  the  peoples  of  divided  Germany  to  re- 
unite peacefully  some  day'  Sorinski  here 
lapsed  into  incoherence,  and  when  the  news- 
men pressed  him  for  an  answer,  he  stormed 
out  of  the  press  conference 

Then.  too.  on  the  matter  of  increasing 
human  contacts  between  East  and  West,  a 
key  concept  favored  by  US  Secretary  of 
State  William  P  Ro.xers  In  his  opening  re- 
marks, it  appears  that  the  Russian  idea  again 
diverges  signilieani;y  from  the  Western  idea 
The  democratic  states  esivision  a  relatively 
free  movement  of  people  a:id  Information 
acros.^  iiational  border?.,  with  a  host  country 
tolerating  a  resulting  discussion  of  idesis  that 
differ  from  its  own  ideology  But  Gri->myko 
defined  broader  human  contacts  in  term*  of 
official  exchanges  of  cviltural  groups — danc- 
ers and  athletes,  for  example — wht>se  activi- 
ties can  be  carefully  controlled.  .\ny  entering 
persons  should  .strictly  observe  not  only  all 
local  laws  las  should  be  expected)  but  all 
local  "customs  and  traditions"  and  .^nv  devia- 
tion would  be  considered  an  attempt  t^i  In- 
terfere in  the  host  nation's  aff.nirs.  Gromyko 
said. 

One  of  the  fondest  hopes  of  Wester-,  diplo- 
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mats  Is  that  a  new  era  of  cooperation  be- 
tween and  convergence  of  East  and  West  can 
be  ushered  In  by  the  Helsinki  talks.  But 
available  evidence  to  date  Ls  that,  far  from 
building  bridges  between  people  from  con- 
trasting social  systems,  "detente"  may  be 
building  walls.  In  East  Germany,  for  example, 
the  Communist  regime  has  Issued  new  regu- 
lations intending  to  forbid  contacts  with 
visitors.  Inside  Russia,  the  Cold  War  appear.s 
more  bitter  than  ever  for  the  dissident  writ- 
ers and  others  who  are  getting  tossed  Into 
so-called  "mental  hospitals"  with  disturb- 
ing regularity,  and  for  Jews  who  dare  to  ex- 
press a  desire  to  go  to  Israel. 

Certainly  it  does  ;io  harm,  and  over  the 
historical  long  pull  it  may  do  some  good,  for 
nations  of  the  East  and  West  to  try  to  reach 
understandings  to  guide  the  peaceful  con- 
duct of  their  relations.  But  a  great  deal  of 
harm  could  be  done  If  the  Western  govern- 
ments fall  to  understand  precisely  what  the 
Russians  have  (or  do  not  have)  In  mind  when 
they  endorse  detente  in  glittering  generality, 
and  If  they  fall  to  demand  the  most  specific 
kind  of  concessions  from  the  Russians  in  ex- 
change for  Western  recognition  of  the  f)Ost- 
war  boundaries  of  Europe.  Legitimization  of 
the  Russian  army's  gains  In  Eastern  Europe 
has  long  been  a  major  objective  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  and  It  would  be  better  that 
the  security  conference  fall  flat  on  Its  face 
than  for  the  West  to  hand  the  Kremlin  what 
It  wants  without  obtaining  In  retur-i  as- 
surances of  a  better,  freer  life  for  the  good 
people  of  Eastern  Europe. 


JEWISH  CEMETERIES  DESECRATED 
IN  WORLD  WAR  n 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  on  No- 
vember 2  of  last  year.  I  introduced  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
regarding  the  more  than  2,000  Jewish 
cemeteries  desecrated  by  the  Nazis  dur- 
ing World  War  II  which  are  located  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  At  that  time.  I  described 
the  efforts  of  the  "Geder  Avot"  section 
of  the  World  Center  of  European  Rabbis, 
with  offices  in  New  York  City,  to  obtain 
reparations  for  the  destruction  of  these 
cemeteries  and  to  preserve  those  still 
remaining  in  accord  with  Talmudic  law. 

Thi.s  issue  has  again  come  to  the  fore 
as  the  re>ult  of  an  article  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  Jewish  Veteran  by  Arthur 
Settel,  who  at  one  time  served  in  my 
office,  and  who  .served  as  chief  press  of- 
ficer for  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
during  the  occupation  of  Germany  fol- 
lowing World  War  II. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  jonect  an  inadvertent  error 
in  my  remarks  of  last  year  which  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Pol- 
ish American  Congress,  and  others.  As 
Casimir  I.  Leonard,  executive  director  of 
the  organization  pointed  out  to  me.  the 
cities  of  Lwow  and  Stanislaw.  as  well  as 
some  other  communities  which  were  be- 
fore 1939  part  of  Poland,  are  no  longer 
Poland  s.  As  he  pointed  out.  for  example, 
Lwow,  the  third  largest  city  of  pre- 
World  War  II  Poland,  was  occupied  by 
the  Soviet  Armv  in  September  19.39 
when  Stalin  and  Hitler  cooperated  in 
di.smembering  Poland  and  since  that 
time,   like   many   other   historic   Polish 
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cities,  has  not  been  under  Polish  juris- 
diction. 

The  Settel  article,  which  follows  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  points  up  a  situa- 
tion which  has  been  for  some  time  offen- 
sive to  many  persons  with  deep  religious 
convictions  and  which  has  not  been  fully 
resolved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Setters  article  be  printed  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord^'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stumbling   Blocks  to   GERM.^N-JEW1SH 

CO-EXISTENCE 

(By  Arthur  Settel) 
"DJid."*  widely  known  Yiddish  corre- 
spondent for  Jewish  newspapers  around  the 
world,  sat  facing  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner John  J.  McCloy.  supreme  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  In  Occupied  Germany, 
In  the  latters  spacious  office  in  the  I.  G. 
Farben  Building,  on  a  hot  July  day  In  1950 
In  Frankfort-am-Maln. 

He  had  sought  and  obtained  the  Interview 
on  my  recommendation  In  my  role  as  Chief 
Press  Officer  for  the  U.S.  State  Department 
In  the  Infant  Federal  Republic. 

The  central  thrust  of  the  Interview  was 
how  the  "new"  Germany  was  relating  to  Its 
remnant  of  a  Jewish  population  that  had 
once  exceeded  650.000  and  now  totaled  per- 
haps 12.000  souls — a.l  who  remained  after 
the  Holocaust  in  a  tortured  and  tormented 
land. 

"Djld"  used  this  Twm  de  plume  with  de- 
liberate Intent:  to  remind  readers  of  the 
term  used  by  Polish  anti-Semites  in  refer- 
ring to  Jews. 

McCIoys  position  was  simple,  direct  and 
to  the  point:  German-Jewish  co-existence 
was  possible,  and  In  time  could  be  nurtured 
and  perhaps  ripen  Into  mutual  understand- 
ing and  eventual  friendship  between  the  two 
great  peoples. 

He  did  not  condone  the  atrocities;  he  did 
not  counsel  forgiveness:  he  did  not  believe 
In  miracles:  one  could  not  expect  an  Instan- 
taneous conversion  to  democracy.  But  dem- 
ocratic elements  in  Germany  were  receiving 
encourage.Tient  and  support,  and  would  In 
the  end  triumph  over  the  vestiges  of  Nazism. 
DJld  opened  his  attache  case  and  withdrew 
a  sheaf  of  photographs. 

"Mr.  High  Commissioner.  '  he  said,  "I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  slt- 
uatlo:i  in  present-day  Germany  which  is 
unbelievable. 

"In  Koblenz.  In  the  French  Zone  of  Occu- 
pation, there  is  a  suburb  called  Leutzel.  and 
In  Leutzel  there  Is  a  street  called  Metter- 
nlchstrasse.  On  a  hillock  on  that  street, 
there  star.ds  a  shabby  little  building  used  as 
a  ki.idergarten." 

"Djld  ■  laid  out  his  photos  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy's   de.sk. 

■■The.-,e  pictures  I  took  mvself  less  than 
a  week  ago."  he  said.  The  steps  leading  up 
'o  the  kindergarten  were  of  .stone.  Ger- 
man youn:^sters  were  shown  at  play  on  the 
steps. 

"Mr  McCloy."  said  Djld,  "all  of  these 
s'eps  were  taken  from  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemetery  in  Leutzel.  Every  one  of  them  was 
a  tombstone  Here."  he  continued  slowly 
in  broken  but  clearly  comprehensible  Eng"- 
llsh,  "you  can  .see  the  Hebrew  lettering." 
The  self-controlled,  generally  unemo- 
tional US  High  CommLssioner  looked  agha.st 
at  the  display  before  him. 

A  transcript  of  the  interview  as  published 
in  New  York's  German-language  newspaper 
"AUFBAU"  quoted  McCloy  as  saying:  "Das 
1st  allerdlngs  unglaubllch  "  (This  Is  abso- 
lutely   Incredible.! 

"When  was  this  stairway  built?"  he  de- 
manded. 
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•The  English  equivalent  of  "Kike." 


"The  school  was  erected  before  the  War 
but  had  been  bombed  out,  and  a  temporary 
■Vvooden  structure  put  In  Its  place  The 
stairway,  however,  remained,"  DJld  replied 
McCloy  picked  up  the  photos  one  by  one 
turned  them  around  and  fixed  his  gaze  on 
the  enlargements.  The  nam.es  of  the  deceased 
in  Hebraic  script,  with  the  dates  of  their 
birth  and  death,  were  easily  legible. 
He  looked  at  me. 

"I  should  like  you  to  drive  out  to  Koblenz- 
Leutzel,"  he  said,  "and  have  a  look  at  this 
school."  I  said  I  would  do  so. 

McCloy  buzzed  for  his  secretary.  He  dic- 
tated the  following  letter  to  M.  FrencoU- 
Poncet,  the  High  Commissioner  In  the  French 
Occupation  Zone  In  which  Koblenz  is 
situated. 

Tho  letter  read: 

APO  757 — Frankfurt, 
„     „  July  18,  1950. 

My  Dear  Ambassador:  I  have  just  heard 
a  story  to  which  I  could  scarcely  give  cre- 
dence were  It  not  for  some  rather  specific 
evidence  that  accompanied  the  story.  It  is 
that  a  kindergarten  In  Koblenz-Leutzel  on 
Metternlchstrasse,  has  had  Its  approaches 
consisting  of  a  series  of  steps,  constructed 
out  of  tombstones  taken  from  Jewish 
cemeteries.  The  tombstones,  I  am  told,  caa 
be  clearly  discerned  and  inscriptions  on  tho 
tombstones  are  still  present.  I  have  been 
given  three  photographs  which  I  enclose. 

In  spite  of  the  photographs  and  in  spite 
of  the  story,  I  am  still  hesitant  to  believe 
they  could  be  allowed  to  remain.  Should  not 
the  Germans  be  compelled  to  remove  these 
steps  If  the  story  is  true?  Naturally  the 
continuance  of  these  tombstones  as  steps 
leading  Into  the  school  would  be  shocking 
and  would  lead  to  some  very  violent  senti- 
ments both  In  your  country  and  In  mine. 
I  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  well  to 
call  the  matter  to  your  attention  for  in- 
vestigation. If  you  need  any  further  in- 
formation about  the  subject,  I  would  en- 
deavor to  try  to  obtain  It  for  you  but  I 
believe  the  above  data  should  be  sufficient 
Sincerely, 

(signed)  John  J.  McCloy. 
Honorable     A.     Francols-Poncet,     French 
High  Commission  for  Germany  Bad  Godes- 
berg. 

On  my  inspection  trip,  I  was  Informed  by 
the  Mother  Superior  of  the  kindergarteii 
that  she  was  aware  of  the  origin  of  the 
staircase  but  that  "permission"  to  use  the 
headstones  had  been  "granted  by  the  local 
Rabbi"  whose  name  she  had  forgotten. 

I  tried  in  vain  to  establish  his  Identity.  I 
was  told  that  Koblenz  had  not  had  a  rabbi 
for  years. 

A  few  days  later  we  were  advised  that  the 
Burgermeister  of  the  town  had  ordered 
stonemasons  to  "erase"  the  Hebrew  letter- 
ing from  the  steps,  in  response  to  orders 
from   the  French  Occupation  Authorities. 

Mr.  McCloy  reiterated  his  protest  to 
Monsieur  Francols-Poncet.  And  so  the 
.stones,  now  mutilated  beyond  recognition, 
were  removed  and  new  ones  Installed  in  the 
Jewish  Cemetery  at  Koblenz-Leutzel. 

On  another  occasion,  this  writer  and  his 
wife,  while  on  a  weekend  tour  through 
Western  Germany  early  in  the  fifties,  found 
that  the  famous  Tomb  of  Rashi  In  Wurms 
was  being  used  as  a  garbage  dump.  A  strong 
protest  to  the  City  Fathers  led  to  a  cleanup 
by  a  squad  of  citizens  rounded  up  by  the 
Burgermeister.  An  apology  was  made  to  the 
Juedlsche  Gemeinde. 

However,  I  am  happy  to  report  there  has 
been  some  progress.  The  number  of  Jewish 
cemeteries  in  Germany  has  not  Increased 
markedly  In  the  past  few  years,  while  the 
de.secratlons  and  acts  of  vandalism  have 
virtually  ceased. 

The  explanation  may  be  that  democracy 
has  taken  hold,  or  possibly  the  fact  that  so 
few  Jews  are  left  In  Germany. 

They  have  gone  elsewhere  to  die. 
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GAO  IS  STRENGTHENED 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr,  HARRINGTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  the  in- 
vestigative arm  of  the  Congress  and 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Elmer 
Staats  it  has  gone  into  vigorous  pursuit 
of  the  facts.  It  provides  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  Members  and  committees 
of  the  Congress  by  presenting  the  facts 
and  analyses  of  vital  programs  that 
need  reform.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  GAO  officials  recently,  and 
find  myself  impressed  with  their  calibre, 
dedication,  and  energy.  In  short,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Staats  for 
the  work  he  is  doing,  and  offer  my  praise 
for  the  GAO  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Charles  Bartlett  wrote  an  article, 
"GAO  Plunges  Into  Politics,"  which 
appeared  in  the  July  9  edition  of  the 
Evening  Star.  This  article  not  only  out- 
lines the  services  the  GAO  is  providing, 
but  supports  worthwhile  efforts  to  give 
the  GAO  additional  leverage.  I  insert 
that  article  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows : 

GAO  Plunges  Into  Politics 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
One  of  the  less  happy,  long-term  con- 
sequences of  the  Watergate  affair  Is  the 
heavy  cloud  of  mistrust  which  wOl  hang  for 
a  long  time  over  wide  areas  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  magic  of  the  White  House  telephone 
will  be.  for  example,  seriously  diluted  by  the 
excesses  of  the  Nixon  aides.  Bureaucrats 
once  accustomed  to  jump  at  hearing  a  voice 
from  the  White  House  will  want  their  orders 
In  writing.  Oral  transactions  within  gov- 
ernment may  have  had  their  day. 

SimUaxly,  Congress  wUl  feel  reaffirmed  in 
its  disbelief  of  much  of  what  It  hears 
from  the  executive  branch.  Disclosures  of 
the  Nixon  efforts  to  bend  the  bureaucracy 
to  the  White  House  wUl  are  bound  to  in- 
spire more  fervent  efforts  in  Congress  to 
find  out  what  really  goes  on  behind  the 
executive  curtain. 

The  chief  instrument  of  this  probing 
mood  will  be  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
an  institution  that  is  being  pulled  out  of 
Its  bookkeeping  past  and  plunged  Into  the 
hot  flame  of  political  controversy.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  Watergate  affair  has  been  punc- 
tuated by  GAO  reports  detailing  the  fl- 
naiiclal  transgressions  of  the  Mxon  re-elec- 
tion committee.  An  agency  once  Inclined 
to  skirting  the  Issues  is  now  plunged  as 
deeply  in  drama  as  the  FBI. 

Under  Elmer  B.  Staats,  a  career  budget 
officer  whom  President  Johnson  named 
comptroller -general  in  1966,  the  GAO  re- 
ports have  slowly  shed  their  dull  preoccu- 
pation with  figures  and  begun  to  poke  Into 
how  well  government  programs  are  working 
as  well  as  what  they  cost.  Formerly  an  armv 
of  accountants,  the  GAO  has  diversified  Its 
Investigative   talents. 

This  diversification  has  Inspired  some 
members  of  Congress  to  propose  that  the 
GAO  take  over  Congress'  review  of  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  requests.  Steps  are  certainly 
needed  to  make  the  appropriations  process 
more  efficient,  but  this  one  would  com- 
promise the  agency  by  requiring  it  to  review 
programs  for  which  it  has  previously  recom- 
mended funding  levels 
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However,  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C,  Is  wise 
to  urge  the  Senate  to  give  the  GAO  more 
leverage  In  its  pursuit  of  facts.  The  execu- 
tive agencies  have  been  reacting  to  the  ex- 
panded curiosity  of  the  GAO  investigators 
by  pulling  down  their  shades.  They  have 
an  instinctive  aversion  to  having  their  dirty 
linen  washed  in  the  comptroller-general's 
tub. 

A  classic  Instance  of  this  attitude  has  been 
the  Treasury's  stubborn  refusal  to  share  with 
the  GAO  all  the  documents  on  which  the 
decision  was  made  to  loan  $250  million  to 
Lockheed  Corp.  Treasury  officials  claimed 
they  could  not  pass  along  information  they 
secured  in  confidence  from  Lockheed.  Th° 
G.4.O.  responding  to  widespread  curiosity  in 
Congress  over  the  validity  o.'  the  loan,  "has 
maintained  that  It  only  wanted  access  to 
papers  prepared  by  officials  for  official  use 
Simllaily  the  GAO  has  enrountered  d  fli- 
culties  with  the  Defense  Department,  which 
b.=u  been  uncooperative  on  manv  fron's  with 
the  AID  agency,  which  refused  to  produce 
Its  planning  papers  on  grounds  thev  mav 
embarrass  the  recipient  nations:  and  with 
the  Internal  Reve;uie  Service,  which  is  buck- 
ing an  investigation  of  its  efficiency. 

The  hobble  on  the  GAO  Is  Its  necessity  to 
rely,  in  its  showdowns  with  executive  agen- 
cies, upon  the  Judgment  of  the  .ittorney 
general.  He  is.  after  all.  an  official  of  the 
administration  and  he  is  ait  to  be  predis- 
posed In  favor  of  the  agencv  that  is  belne 
investigated. 

So  Ervln  proposes  that  the  comptroller 
general  be  empowered  to  take  his  suits  for 
information  directly  to  a  three-judge  federal 
court  with  an  immediate  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  His  suits  could  then  be 
blocked  only  by  Congress,  and  the  GAO  will 
be  lifted  from  the  shadow  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

Unfettered  investigators  are  unhappily  the 
best  hope  of  quickly  restoring  confidence  In 
the  processes  of  government.  The  nation  is 
fortunate  that  the  GAO  has  been  trans- 
formed from  an  army  of  bookkeepers  in  time 
to  take  on  the  role. 
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OUR  MASSIVE  MILITARY  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT IN  EUROPE  UNDER  THE 
NATO  TREATY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNltA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  issue 
of  current  national  concern  is  the  United 
States  continued  maintenance  of  a  mas- 
sive military  establishment  in  Europe 
under  the  NATO  treaty,  for  the  Incredible 
period  of  23  years.  The  issue  Is  not  only 
important  mihtarily.  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  spirit  of  the  NATO  and. 
indeed,  its  continued  existence  are  being 
seriously  questioned  by  many  nations 
some  of  which  were  parties  to  the  treaty, 
but  most  Importantly,  the  basic  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  costs  of  maintaining 
the  forces.  Apparently,  this  countrv  does 
not  think  that  the  NATO  has  lost  "much 
of  its  sacrosanctness  and  image  as  a 
cooperative  military  forum. 

For  one  thing,  when  25  vears  ago,  the 
NATO  allies  outlined  the  profiles  of  world 
peace  through  military  cooperation  on  a 
regional  basis,  the  general  as.sumption 
was  that  each  member  nation  would  go 
with  the  philosophy  in  a  manner  con- 


sonant with  its  constitutional  processes 
and  local  circumstances.  Inferentially, 
NATO  was  from  its  inception  a  forum 
whose  conceptual  underpinnings  cir- 
cumscribed its  pioneering  commitments 
and  cohesiveness.  Things  have  changed 
materially  and  the  "forum."  it  would 
seem,  has  atrophied  by  the  processes  of 
variegated  logistic  perspectives  and  the 
maniacal  arms  races  and  nuclear  arms 
buildup  within  national  frontiers. 

We  seem  to  have  failed  to  notice  this 
transition  which  is  why  we  still  cling 
passionately  to  the  belief  that  world 
peace  lies  in  a  cooperative  military  en- 
deavor—an endeavor  in  which  our  part- 
ners have  outwitted  us. 

What  we  have  to  acknowledge  is  the 
fact  that  the  general  cooperative  en- 
thusiasm of  the  1950's  upon  which  the 
NATO  idea  was  predicated  had  a  differ- 
ent aura  to  it  than  that  of  the  1970's.  In 
the  1950's,  our  economy  was  much 
healthier  than  it  is  now.  The  constant 
threat  of  inflation  in  recent  years  attest 
to  an  economic  phenomenon  \\  hich  spells 
catastrophe  for  this  country.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  extravagant  in  our 
military  cooperation  for  peace,  and  if  ex- 
travagance is  inevitable,  we  should  be 
mode.'^t  and  realistic  about  it. 

What  all  these  boil  down  to  is  the 
truth  that  we  are  militarily  oversup- 
portive  in  the  NATO  venture,  unmindful 
of  the  cost  burdens  on  our  economy.  For 
instance,  the  cost  of  maintaining  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
with  the  NATO  mi-ssions  has  steadily 
climbed  from  $12  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1971  to  an  estimated  $17  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  Balance-of-payments  deficits 
resulting  from  militarj-  accounts  in  Eu- 
rope have  been  estimated  at  $1.8  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  the  transcript  of  recent 
testimony  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  King  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  re- 
duction of  U.S.  mihtar>-  forces  stationed 
in  Western  Europe  which  has  just  been 
released. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  at 
least  thumb  through  it.  Mr.  King's  anal- 
ysis and  explanation  of  the  U.S.  logistics 
under  the  NATO  Is  both  penetrating  and 
thought  provoking.  Mr.  King  contends 
that  the  NATO  Treaty  which  is  consid- 
ered as  the  authority  for  our  troop  de- 
ployment in  Europe  does  not  specify  an.v 
level  of  U.S.  military  force  to  be  stationed 
in  Europe.  In  fact,  it  does  not  even  re- 
quire members  to  take  military  action  to 
meet  a  common  threat. 

The  size  and  compo.'^ition  of  U.S.  mili- 
tar>'  forces  assigned  to  NATO  h.is  been 
determined  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Government — not  by  substan- 
tive "commitments"  contained  in  treaty 
articles. 

In  other  words,  our  assumed  commit- 
ments under  the  treaty  has  been  founded 
on  erroneous  analysis  of  the  treaty  lan- 
guage, particularly  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticles 3,  4.  and  5  of  the  trc.Uy.  These 
article  provisions  make  it  "commend- 
able" or  "permissible"  rather  than  "man- 
datory" for  members  to  gi\o  militarj- 
.support  to  each  other  or  to  a  party  in  the 
unlikely  event  of  armed  attack  on  that 
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party  after  all  avenues  have  been  ex- 
plored to  avoid  armed  conflict. 
Mr.  King  points  out  further  that : 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  vague  supposition 
contained  In  this  description  of  the  extent 
of  the  Soviet  threat  to  Europe.  But  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  kept  over  300,000  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  In  Europ>e,  and  paid  ever- 
increasing  billions  each  year  to  help  defend 
our  allies  against  this  nebulous  and  increas- 
ingly unlikely  "threat."  It  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand or  Justify  the  large  number  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  deployed  to  Europe,  and 
the  resultant  escalating  costs  that  weaken 
the  international  value  of  the  dollar,  in  view 
of  the  estimation  of  the  "threat"  and  the 
high  percentage  of  our  European-based  mili- 
tary personnel  engaged  in  noncombat  duties. 

The  main  combat  force  is  the  198,600 
Army  troops  stationed  in  central  Europe. 
As  of  December  31,  1972,  the  following 
figures,  excerpted  from  King's  testi- 
mony, represented  U.S.  military  person- 
nel stationed  in  Western  Europe  and 
related  areas : 

Country   and    number  of   personnel 

Belgium 2.000 

Denmark    MAAG 7 

France    MAAO. 7 

Germany    221,000 

Greece 3,000 

Iceland    3.000 

Italy 10,000 

Morocco    1.000 

Netherlands 2.000 

Norway   MAAG -  6 

Portugal   1,000 

Spain 9,000 

Tunisia  14 

Turkey    —  -  7,000 

United    Kingdom 21.000 

Afloat  in  Mediterranean 24.000 

Other - 3,000 

When  these  statistics  are  critically  ex- 
amined In  the  light  of  the  institutional 
obsolescence  of  NATO,  the  obvious  con- 
clusion is  that  the  magnitude  of  our  mil- 
itary operation  in  Europe  has  been  due 
in  large  part  to  our  zealousness  in  taking 
the  language  of  the  treaty  literally. 

While  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
should  withdraw  all  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  NATO,  I  am  suggesting 
that  some  means  be  devised,  or  the  sug- 
gested 10  percent  per  year  reduction,  be 
improvised  to  commence  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  strength  of  our  forces 
to  a  modest  level  as  well  as  a  reduction 
of  the  cost  commensurate  with  residual 
forces. 

Ours  is  a  great  country  and  this  pos- 
ture did  not  come  about  overnight.  We 
should  jealously  guard  this  image.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  reassess  the  basic 
philosophy  of  multilateral  cooperation, 
especially  one  which  has  military  over- 
tones. The  issues  we  should  begin  to 
ponder  are  how  we  can  maintain  our 
leadership  in  world  affairs  without  soil- 
ing it  with  altruistic  excesses;  how  we 
can  continue  to  command  respect  in  the 
community  of  nations  without  posing  as 
isolationists;  and  how  we  can  pick  up 
the  tag  of  our  NATO  involvement  with- 
out straining  the  economy  to  the  break- 
ing point. 

We  must  face  the  simple  facts  that 
no  longer  is  the  United  States  able  to 
send  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
Europe  in  a  Marshall  plan.  In  fact,  our 
dollars  today  are  only  worth  50  percent 
of  their  value  In  the  early  1950s. 
Accordingly.  It  is  reasonable  In  line 
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with  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  detente  and 
the  U.S.  diminished  dollar  posture  that 
the  United  States  shortly  reduce  its  mil- 
itary posture  in  Europe  to  perhaps  a  50 
percent  level. 


July  11,  1973 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  PUBLIC  POWER 
ASSOCIATION  URGES  PVA  TO 
PREVENT  FURTHER  RATE  IN- 
CREASES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNtSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations, which  I  am  honored  to 
serve  as  chairman,  recently  conducted 
hearings  concerning  recent  escalating 
electric  power  rate  increases  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  suggested  that  the 
TVA  Act  be  amended  to  provide  that  the 
agency  repay  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  only 
the  interest  on  the  appropriations  invest- 
ment. 

Following  the  hearings  I  introduced  a 
bill  incorporating  this  recommendation 
and  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  in  the 
recent  issue  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Pub- 
lic Power  Association  News  ihat  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Public  Power  Association 
cites  this  GAO  proposal  and  concludes: 

Out  of  the  three  days  of  hearings,  then, 
came  the  clear  signal  from  members  of  Con- 
gress to  TVA  to  make  every  effort  to  prevent 
future  power  rate  increases  .  .  .  and  a  specific 
proposal  that  might  help  along  these  lines. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Public 
Power  Association  News  in  the  Record: 
A  Way  To  Cut  TVA's  Costs 

Last  month  the  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee held  three  days  of  open  hearings 
on  TVA's  appropriations — but  most  of  the 
attention  wets  focused  on  TVA's  rate  in- 
creases. 

The  three-day  show  was  chaired  by  Rep. 
Joe  L.  Eviixs  of  Tennessee,  the  powerful 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee handling  TVA  matters 

The  hearing — unusual  in  that  it  marked 
the  first  time  that  TVA's  appropriations 
hearings  before  the  House  subcommittee  have 
been  open  to  the  public — aired  the  conflicting 
views  of  TVA's  three  main  classes  of  custom- 
ers: the  municipal  and  rural  co-op  power 
systems,  the  directly-served  industries,  and 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Rep.  Evlns  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
like  the  amount  and  extent  of  TVA  rate  In- 
creases in  recent  years,  and  said  he  thought 
TVA  should  look  for  new  ways  to  hold  down 
its  cosUs  In  order  to  protect  the  rate  payer. 
TVA  chairman  A.  J.  Wagner,  manager  of 
power  James  Watson  and  other  TVA  officials 
Insisted  that  they  were  working  diligently 
to  keep  costs  down,  but  that  fuels.  Interest 
rates,  and  environmental  casts  kept  going  up 
and  up. 

A    SPECIFIC    PROPOSAL 

Out  of  this  hearing — featured  by  Rep. 
Evlns'  use  of  a  rate  consultant.  Arnold  Hlrsch, 
to  question  TVA's  rates  and  costs — came  one 
specific  proposal:  a  recommendation  by  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  that  TVA  use 


an  "alternative  repayment  method"  for  mak- 
ing payments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

At  present,  the  TVA  Act  required  TVA  to 
make  two  payments  to  the  Treasury:  (a)  A 
"dividend"  on  the  Government's  appropria- 
tion investment  in  TVA  power  facilities,  this 
dividend  to  be  equal  to  the  Government's 
current  cost-of-money  applied  to  the  out- 
standing appropriation  Investment.  In  fiscal 
year  1972  this  dividend,  or  return  on  in- 
vestment, amounted  to  $55  million;  in  1971, 
due  to  higher  Federal  interest  costs.  It 
amounted  to  $65  million. 

(b)  The  other  payment  made  to  the 
Treasury  by  TVA  Is  a  repayment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  appropriation  Investment 
in  TVA  power.  TVA  is  now  making  such  re- 
payments at  the  rate  of  $20  million  a  year. 
It  will  continue  to  repay  the  appropriation 
Investment  at  $20  million  a  year  until  $1  bil- 
lion has  been  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
or  more  than  50  years. 

The  specific  proposal  made  by  the  GAO 
was  that  TVA  stop  making  the  second  type 
of  payment — the  repayment  of  appropriation 
Investment  at  $20  million  a  year. 

Reason  for  this  proposal  is  that  the  Federal 
Government,  which  owns  TVA.  should  main- 
tain a  sizeable  amount  of  equity  capital  In 
the  power  system.  As  TVA  continues  to  fi- 
nance power  expansion  through  revenue 
bonds  Issued  In  the  private  money  market, 
however,  the  ratio  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's equity  capital,  and  the  Authority's 
debt,  gradually  tilts  toward  the  debt  side. 
In  a  few  years — If  TVA  continues  to  borrow 
In  the  private  money  market,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  repayments  to  the  Treasury 
which  reduce  the  Government's  equity — the 
traditional  debt-equity  ratio  will  become 
more  and  more  out  of  kilter. 

Thus,  said  GAO,  there  Is  good  logic  to  sup- 
port the  Idea  of  leaving  the  present  appro- 
priation investment  of  more  than  $1  billion 
as  the  Government's  equity  In  TVA  power. 
This  would  allow  the  Government  to  retain 
a  sizable  equity,  and  permit  TVA  to  stop 
making  the  $20  million  a  year  in  repayment 
of  equity  capital. 

Support  for  the  GAO  proposal  came  from 
Rep.  Whltten  and  Rep.  Evlns,  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  proposal  would,  indeed,  help  TVA  to 
cut  Its  costs,  by  $20  million  a  year,  at  a  time 
when  other  costs  seem  to  continue  to  climb. 

Out  of  the  three  days  of  hearings,  then, 
came  the  clear  signal  from  members  of  Con- 
gress to  TVA  to  make  every  effort  to  prevent 
future  power  rat€  Increases  .  .  .  and  a 
specific  proposal  that  might  help  along  these 
lines. 


ROBERT  C.  WILSON  SALUTED  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLLINS  RADIO 
CO. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Collins  Radio  Co.  of  Dallas  has  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  corporate  efficiency, 
volume,  and  profits  during  the  last  18 
months.  In  large  part,  this  upward  trend 
is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  company's 
president,  Robert  C.  Wilson. 

Wilson  recently  received  the  golden 
plate  reward  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Achievement,  which  annually  recog- 
nizes persons  of  exceptional  accomplish- 
ment In  their  fields  of  endeavor.  He  was 
one  of  a  group  of  business,  professional, 
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entertainment,  and  government  leaders 
honored  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
ceremonies  held  in  Chicago  on  June  13, 
1973.  The  awards  presentation  climaxed 
the  annual  salute  to  excellence  weekend 
sponsored  by  the  Academy. 

The  citation  to  Wilson,  read  at  a  ban- 
quet attended  by  some  10,000  people,  was 
as  follows: 

President  of  Collins  Radio  Co. — former 
sales  clerk,  fireman,  sailor,  and  manager  of 
industrial  activities  throughout  the  world, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Gallagher  President's 
Report  as  one  of  the  outstanding  business 
leaders  In  1972 — and  credited  with  "one  of 
the  most  remarkable  turn-arounds  In  com- 
pany performance  In  recent  history." 

Bob  Wilson  has  reinforced  the  already 
excellent  reputation  of  Collins  Radio  Co. 
and  put  the  company  back  on  a  sound 
financial  track.  He  well  deserves  the 
honor  accorded  him  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Achievement. 


AIRLINE  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  in 
fact  during  the  Easter  recess,  Mrs.  Hunt 
and  myself  traveled  to  the  Barbados  for 
a  brief  vacation.  In  getting  there  we  used 
the  services  of  two  airlines.  Pan  Amer- 
ican and  BOAC. 

Normally,  one  would  consider  such  a 
trip  as  being  rather  routine,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  the  airline.  This  time  how- 
ever it  proved  quite  the  contrary.  The 
routine  services  one  would  expect,  the 
care  of  personal  belongings,  was  defi- 
nitely lacking  on  the  Pan  Am  leg  of 
the  trip. 

Without  going  into  a  great  deal  of 
detail  I  should  just  like  to  mention  that 
ground  personnel  apparently  were  not 
versed  in  procedure,  and  the  baggage 
handlers  turned  out  to  be  baggage  maul- 
ers. New  suitcases  appeared  to  have  been 
intentionally  damaged — holes  had  been 
punched  through.  Golf  clubs  had  bent 
staffs.  No  care  was  shown  whatsoever. 

Recently  I  was  quoted  in  Jack  Ander- 
son's column  giving  comments  about  air- 
line service.  The  article  brought  a  re- 
sponse from  Mr.  Dennis  L.  Johnson, 
president,  Johnson  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Oak  Brook,  111.  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Mr.  John- 
son's letter,  and  the  column  he  sent 
along  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  on  Sunday,  June  10.  As  Mr. 
Johnson  says,  the  name  of  the  game  is 
service. 

The  materials  follow: 

June  26,  1973. 
Hon.  John  Hunt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hiint:  Airline  service 
seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past!  I  read  with 
great  interest  your  mention  in  the  Jack  An- 
derson column  regarding  airline  service. 

The  attached  reprint  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  of  June  10,  1973  focuses  on  two 
critical  areas: 

1.  Airline  must  understand  that  service  Is 
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part  of  their  legal  and  corporate  responsibil- 
ity; and 
2.  Service  can  mean  profits. 
If  the  public  and  elected  officials  do  not 
demand  service.  I  am  afraid  the  airlines  may 
go  the  route  of  the  railways.  If  I  could  assist 
you  in  any  possible  way  to  make  the  change 
from  "cattle  carrier"  service  to  responsible 
service,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  L.  Johnson. 

President. 

I  Prom    the    Chicago   Sun-Times,    June    10, 

1973) 

What  You  and  I  Are  Getting  Less 

ANL  Less  Of 

(By  Robert  Cuscaden) 

Service:  You  know  what  that  Is.  It's  what 
you  and  I  are  getting  less  and  less  of  these 
days. 

You  know.  You  buy  a  brand  new  car  at 
Lord  knows  what  exorbitant  price.  You  drive 
it  home  and  before  you've  got  that  beauty 
In  the  garage  you've  already  made  a  list  of 
326  things  that  need  to  be  fixed.  By  the  end 
of  the  week,  the  list  has  mushroomed  to  a 
ghastly  1.419  Items. 

But  what  the  heck?  You  weren't  born 
yesterday.  The  fact  that  things  are  going  to 
go  wrong  Is  no  traumatic  discovery.  So  you 
hop  Into  the  car  (making  a  mental  note  that 
now  the  door  doesn't  close  quite  right  ei- 
ther) ,  and  drive  back  to  your  friendly  auto 
dealer. 

And  THEN  the  trauma  does  begin.  All  of  a 
sudden  this  guy  who  was  turning  hand- 
springs for  you,  couldn't  do  enough  for  you, 
etc.,  suddenly  he's  fresh  out  of  time.  Oh 
sure,  he'll  get  all  those  little  problems  fixed, 
but.  gee.  his  garage  Is  all  filled  up  right  now, 
and  how  about  coming  back  In  about  a 
month  or  so? 

"Service,  service,  service,  that's  what  it's 
all  about,"  sighed  Dennis  Johnson  to  me 
last  week  as  we  had  lunch  amidst  the  mov- 
ing splendors  of  the  Gas  Light  Club.  John- 
son, who  heads  up  his  own  35 -personnel 
management  consultant  Arm  In  Oak  Brook, 
said  "Consumers  aren't  all  that  naive  that 
they  are  upset  everytime  a  mass-produced 
item  has  problems.  But — and  especially  in 
today's  consumerism-oriented  environ- 
ment— they  definitely  do  expect  to  get  some 
service." 

During  the  seven  year  existence  of  John- 
son Associates,  Its  consulting  has  generally 
been  done  In  the  academic  world  (admissions 
procedures,  etc.),  but  the  firm  has  recently 
formed  a  Corporate  Service  Division. 

"Our  position,"  Johnson  told  me,  "Is  that 
until  the  corporate  world  realizes  that  serv- 
ice, real  service,  is  part  of  Its  responsibility. 
It's  kidding  Itself.  And  from  a  prtigmatlc 
point  of  view,  of  course,  without  the  service 
Ingredient,  there  simply  won't  be  sufficient 
profits." 

Johnson  recently  did  a  very  revealing  sur- 
vey of  airline  stewardesses.  "Our  client 
rightly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  It 
didn't  make  much  sense  to  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  on  an  advertising  budget  to  pro- 
mote a  certain  image  of  ser%-lce,  and  then 
have  a  non-servlce-oriented  person  destroy 
that  image",  he  said.  "The  stewardess  obvi- 
ously is  the  most  Important  contact  any 
traveler  encounters.  After  all.  when  you 
travel  by  air.  how  much  time  do  you  spend 
with  the  pilot,  or  a  member  of  the  ground 
crew?" 

Johnson's  survey  found  that  stewardesses 
generally  fell  into  one  of  three  categories. 
Reading  from  best  to  worst,  the  first  group, 
the  service-orient«d  group,  basically  came 
from  small  city,  even  rural  environments, 
where  in  high  school  they  became  Involved 
in  volunteer  service  work:  they  liked  people 
and    wanted    to   help    them. 

The  second  group  was  somewhat  com- 
parable to  the  first,  but  the  day-to-day  pres- 
sures,   and    their    own    occasional    personal 
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problems,  tended  to  affect  their  relations  with 
customers;  there  was  much  less  empathy 
among  this  group. 

The  third  group  had  little  real  interest 
in  the  job;  it  was  Just  a  Job.  and  which  had 
proved  far  less  glamorous  than  this  group 
of  girls  had  expected.  Most  Importantly,  this 
group  had  little  recognicion  of  the  service 
functions  of  a  stewardess. 

"It's  interesting,"  said  Johnson.  "The  best 
possible  public  relations  Is  the  return  cus- 
tomer— and  that's  the  whole  point  of  serv- 
ice." 


CRANDON,  WIS.,  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
fortunate  to  represent  the  area  of  north- 
eastern Wisconsin  which  is  known 
throughout  the  Midwest  for  its  natural 
wealth  and  is  the  source  of  great  pride 
to  the  citizens  of  my  State. 

Nestled  in  the  northern  part  of  my 
district  is  Forest  County  and  the  city  of 
Crandon,  which  is  celebrating  the  75th 
anniversary  of  its  incorporation.  Allow 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  residents  of  Crandon  and  to  wish 
them  much  success  in  continuing  their 
record  of  sound  and  dynamic  growth. 

When  Forest  County  was  created  in 
1885,  the  area  now  comprising  the  city 
of  Crandon  was  set  aside  as  the  infant 
county's  future  seat  of  goveriunent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Forest  Coimty  at 
that  time  numbered  no  more  than  a  hun- 
dred persons,  spread  along  the  route  of 
the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western 
Railroad.  In  one  respect,  they  were  a 
homogenous  people.  "They  were  poor, 
but  independent,"  as  one  early  chronicler 
wrote.  However,  the  land  was  good  to  the 
first  settlers  of  Forest  County,  and  the 
pioneer  spirit  which  motivated  them  to 
settle  the  area  also  provided  the  stamina 
to  see  early  times  of  hardship  through. 

Crandon  was  named  after  Maj.  Frank 
P.  Crandon.  the  tax  commissioner  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad, 
who  worked  for  the  creation  of  Forest 
County  from  the  time  the  idea  was  first 
proposed.  With  the  creation  of  the 
county  and  county  seat,  the  influx  of 
new  residents  began.  In  1898.  the  city  of 
Crandon  was  incorporated  and  in  1901, 
the  railroad  began  regular  service  to  the 
city,  providing  the  transportation  needed 
to  develop  the  logging  industry,  which  in 
turn  cleared  the  land  for  farming. 

Since  that  time.  Crandon  has  gro^^-n  to 
be  a  community  of  more  than  1,600  resi- 
dents. The  city  is  surrounded  by  wild 
streams,  lovely  lakes,  and  beautiful  for- 
ests. Her  citizens  are  employed  in  the 
recreation  industi-y.  farming,  and  wood 
products  manufacturing.  Her  growtli, 
community  spirit,  and  northern  environs 
are  a  justifiable  source  of  civic  pride  to 
those  who  know  and  live  in  Forest 
County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  people  of 
Crandon.  Wis.,  in  commemorating  their 
75th  anniversary  and  congratulate  them 
on  reaching  this  significant  milestone  in 
their  history  as  a  community.  The  resi- 
dents of  Crandon  have  my  very  best 
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wishes  for  a  long  and  prosperous  fu- 
ture— a  future  that  I  feel  will  surpass 
the  accomplishments  of  the  past. 


HOW  NOT  TO  FIX  A  RACE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  I  include  the  following  inter- 
esting article  by  Pete  Axthelm  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Newsweek  magazine  of 
July  9,  1973: 

How    Not    To    Fix    a    Race 

Only  weeks  after  Secretariat  provided  horse 
racing  with  its  most  glorious  moment  In  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  Is  directing  attention  toward 
a  much  darker  side  of  the  sport.  Last  week, 
the  Committee  released  a  report  that  depicts 
much  of  racing  as  a  lurid,  crlme-lnfested 
wasteland.  If  the  committee  Is  to  be  believed. 
In  fact.  It  is  remarkable  that  Secretariat 
managed  to  negotiate  his  way  through  the 
Triple  Crown  races  without  bumping  into 
(1)  a  Jockey-briber.  (2)  a  small-time  hood 
armed  with  horse-doping  paraphernalia  or 
(3)  a  rival  colt  stimulated  by  a  battery  or 
"Joint." 

No  one  In  racing  Is  naive  enough  to  deny 
that  some  such  abuses  exist,  and  many  race- 
trackers  may  welcome  the  committee's  pro- 
posal for  a  Federal  law  providing  stiff  pen- 
alties for  those  who  tamper  with  horses. 
But  the  lawmakers  have  based  their  report 
on  so  many  Innuendoes,  rumors  and  shoddy 
Investigative  methods  that  the  potential 
benefit  of  their  findings  seems  far  outweighed 
by  the  damage  they  may  do  to  the  honest 
people  in  the  Industry. 

In  searching  for  underworld  owners  of 
horses  and  tracks,  the  committee  won  some 
publicity  by  bandying  about  the  names  of 
Prank  Sinatra  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  but  In 
the  end  it  absolved  the  stars  and  found  only 
one  third-rate  countyfalr  track  with  def- 
inite Mafia  connections.  As  for  undisclosed 
stable  owners — a  disturbing  reality  In  the 
sport — the  committee  focused  chiefly  on 
flamboyant  horse  trader  Robert  Prestl.  who 
had  already  been  found  out  and  banished 
by  racing's  own  protective  agencies. 

MOBSTERS 

The  congressmen  were  captivated  by  one 
Bobby  Byrne's  (a  pseudonym)  account  of 
how  be  and  bis  confederates  roamed  the 
stable  areas  of  the  country,  Jabbing  depres- 
sants into  the  necks  of  horses  to  slow  them 
down  and  let  the  mob's  selections  win.  "Sure 
he  did."  scoffs  one  gambler.  "The  security 
guys  didn't  notice  this  guy  because  with  all 
those  hypodermic  needles,  he  was  disguised 
as  a  porcupine."  As  for  Byrne's  alleged  bribes 
to  unnamed  riders,  track  Insiders  know 
countless  mobsters  who  lose  their  money 
steadily  Just  for  the  pleasure  of  wlimlng  an 
occasional  bet — and  boasting  to  their  girl 
friends  that  they  "fixed"  a  race. 

Finally  there  Is  the  Intriguing  subject  of 
the  battery.  Ever  since  Edison,  electronically 
Inclined  thieves  have  sought  to  speed  up 
horses,  by  "plugging  them  In."  For  years, 
dishonest  Jockeys  have  experimented  with 
tiny  hand-carried  shock-makers  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  horse's  neck  in  the  home- 
stretch. But  the  "Joint"  Is  usually  an  un- 
reliable accomplice,  because  many  horses 
become  angry  and  contrary  when  the  men 
on  their  backs  give  them  electric  shocks.  In 
view  of  the  wide-eyed  wonderment  this  de- 
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vice  drew  from  the  committee,  it  Is  too  bad 
that  none  of  the  members  was  present  at 
one  track  on  a  cold  winter  day  when  a  track 
figure  known  as  the  Pink  Dinosaur  bet  $6,000 
on  a  filly  that  the  Jockey  had  promised  to 
"light  up." 

FILLY 

Seconds  before  post  time,  the  Dinosaur 
spotted  a  regular  and  let  him  In  on  his 
secret.  "Oh,  no."  said  his  friend.  "A  kid  hit 
that  Ally  with  a  Joint  last  fall  and  she  went 
straight  up  In  the  air." 

It  was  too  late  to  sell  off  his  tickets,  so 
the  Dinosaur  could  only  watch  the  race  with 
apprehension.  His  fllly  was  leading  by  four 
lengths  In  the  stretch  when  the  Jock  reached 
down  and  hit  her  neck — and  then  the  Dino- 
saur gasped  with  horror.  "The  next  minute," 
he  recalls,  "the  fllly  had  swerved  Into  the  rail 
and  broken  her  shoulder,  the  jock  was  sailing 
through  the  air,  the  battery  was  bouncing 
down  the  frozen  racing  strip — and  I  was 
looking  for  fresh  money."  All  racetrackers 
occasionally  need  fresh  money — and  racing 
can  always  use  fresh  Ideas  for  its  security 
and  public  esteem.  But  there  were  few  of 
these  In  the  committee's  report.  One  suspects 
that  not  a  single  member  has  ever  learned 
the  first  lesson  of  the  sport — by  blowing  a 
good  bet. 
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FARMERS  PROBLEMS 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

Of    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  received  many  letters  in  recent 
weeks  from  constituents  in  the  farming 
areas  of  my  district. 

All  express  concern  that  perhaps  Gov- 
ernment is  not  giving  the  farmer  a  fair 
deal  in  economic  controls.  The  latest 
problem  to  come  to  light  is  that  of  the 
red  tart  cherry  farmers,  primarily  those 
in  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Michi- 
gan. 

Growers  are  harvesting  their  smallest 
crop  since  1963  and  second  smallest  crop 
in  25  years.  Packers  cannot  pack  cher- 
ries at  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
frozen  and  growers  cannot  harvest  at 
last  years  raw  fruit  prices  for  a  sub- 
stantially smaller  crop. 

Since  the  current  crop  of  red  tart 
cherries  is  approximately  the  same  as 
the  1967  crop,  growers  have  suggested 
that  instead  of  freezing  prices  at  last 
year's  levels,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
should  allow  prices  to  rise  to  but  not 
exceed  the  1967-68  average  price  level. 

I  would  like  to  submit  two  letters 
from  farmers  in  my  district.  The  first 
discusses  the  plight  of  the  cherry  farmer 
and  the  second  describes  the  concerns  of 
the  average  farmer  who  is  worried  about 
staying  in  business. 

Mrs.  Janet  Kirby  of  Albion,  represent- 
ing "Women  for  the  Survival  of  Agricxil- 
ture,  Orleans  and  Monroe  Counties, 
wrote: 

We  have  Just  received  word  that  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  has  turned  down  the  Red 
Tart  Cherry  Industry  Proposal  for  a  pricing 
alternative  on  this  short-crop  year. 

It  is  hard  to  support  a  government  that 
will  turn  down  anything  as  fair  as  this  pro- 
posal. It  costs  as  much  money  to  raise  half 
a  crop  as  it  does  a  whole  one.  If  a  farmer 
can't  sell  a  .short  crop  at  a  higher  rate.  It  can 
put  him  out  of  business.  Tart  cherries  are 
being   harvested  right   now  .  ,  .  there   Isn't 


time  for  the  government  to  "wait  and  see 
what  happens"  and  try  to  make  amends  later. 
Do  we  have  any  other  alternatives  to  try 
to  save  the  cherry  Industry  In  the  United 
States? 

James  J.  Piedimonte,  a  farmer  in  Hol- 
ley,  wrote: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  because  I  am  con- 
cerned about  my  future  In  farming.  I  have 
been  farming  all  my  life  and  I  have  never 
had  things  as  difficult  as  the  last  few  years. 
The  farmer  has  to  comply  with  so  many 
regulations  today  and  all  these  things  cost 
htm  money. 

I  am  opposed  to  many  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (OSHA)  regulations  especially 
the  setting  of  time  periods  between  the  spray- 
ing of  fields  with  certain  organo-phosphate 
pesticides  and  the  re-entry  of  workers  into 
those  fields. 

Also,  the  Government  says  there  Isn't  any 
price  freeze  to  the  farmers.  You've  put  a  price 
freeze  on  the  processor — how  am  I  to  stay  Iri 
business?  I've  borrowed  more  money  and 
make  less  than  any  time  of  my  life,  plus 
machinery  repair,  gasoline,  fertilizer,  spray 
material  and  taxes  have  all  been  Increased. 
I  cannot  survive  and  many,  many  farmers  are 
beginning  to  see  the  same  future.  We  will  be 
forced  out  of  business.  I  have  two  sons  who 
are  young  and  like  farming  but  they  can 
make  more  money  working  In  industry  than 
I  can  pay  them. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  Mur- 
ray at  the  flag  dedication.  I'm  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  supervisor  In  the  Town  of 
Murray.  I've  also  heard  you  speak  in  Medina 
and  you  Impress  me  that  you  would  listen  to 
our  problems. 

Please  help  us  with  the  OSHA  regulations 
and  the  price  freeze  to  the  processor. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  seek- 
ing relief  for  the  cherry  farmers  and  sug- 
gest that  in  the  future  we  examine  very 
carefully  all  legislation  and  controls 
which  inadvertently  continue  the  trend 
toward  making  the  small  farmer  a  dying 
breed. 


ELECTRONIC  VOTING  MACHINE 
PROBLEM 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  HINSHAW 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
12.  1973.  I  reviewed  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  11  and  noted  that  it  did 
not  agree  with  my  actions  on  the  floor. 
The  Honorable  Pat  Jennings  thereafter 
furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  com- 
puter printout  of  my  voting  activity  on 
June  11.  Upon  comparison  of  these  two 
documents  I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jemiings 
which  I  quote: 

Dear  Mr.  Jennings:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  the  June  11,  1973  printout  reflecting 
all  my  votes,  which  I  have  compared  with  ■ 
the  June  11  Congressional  Record. 

I  definitely  recall  the  following,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  Record: 

1.  Roll  Call  201  (p.  19028)— "Present"  in- 
stead of  "Absent" 

2.  Roll  Call  202  (p.  19029)— "Nav"  instead 
of  "No  Vote" 

3.  Roll  Call  204  (p.  19040)— 'Yea"  instead 
of  "No  Vote" 

4.  Roll  Call  205  (p.  19046)— "Nav"  instead 
of  "No  Vote" 

My  voting  card  is  apparently  in  pri^per  re- 
pair since  my  vote  was  recorded  on  Roll  Call 
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206  and  subsequent  votes.  No  statement  can 
be  made  about  possible  station  transmitter 
malfunction  since  I  did  move  about  to  dif- 
ferent stations  for  these  votes  which  did  not 
record. 

While  it  Is  realized  that  my  above  noted 
votes  for  June  11,  1973  cannot  now  be  official- 
ly recorded.  I  thought  you  should  be  advised 
of  the  facts;  especially  since  other  Members 
had  also  talked  to  me  about  similar  problems. 

Perhaps  there  Is  some  Intermittent  short  in 
the  system.  Recently  I  have  been  observing 
the  board  to  confirm  that  my  votes  have  been 
recorded  and  am  also  checking  each  days 
Congressional  Record  to  see  If  the  above 
noted  votes  were  Isolated  Instances. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  alert  your 
office  to  this  situation,  and  in  the  event  other 
Members  complain  of  similar  experiences, 
you  will  have  this  record  of  my  recollections 
of  June  11  while  they  are  still  fresh  in  my 
mind. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  HOUSE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  read  a  good  deal  of  late 
about  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys 
at  San  Clemente  and  Key  Biscayne  on 
homes  owned  by  President  Nixon.  A 
thoughtful  commentary  on  these  expend- 
itures appeared  quite  recently  in  the 
Burlington  County  Sunday  Times  of 
July  8.  I  place  that  commentary  before 
my  colleagues  for  their  information  and 
consideration. 

The  President's  House 

Politicians,  perhaps,  do  not  have  a  public 
Image  of  cleanliness  and  morality  In  the  most 
normal  of  times,  much  less  at  the  moment. 
Still,  as  a  group,  they  all  learn  very  early  In 
their  careers  what  they  can.  and  cannot  do 
as  public  officials. 

The  freshest  of  township  council  members 
In  the  smallest  of  municipalities  learns  early 
in  the  game  that  he  cannot  call  the  Public 
Works  department  to  plow  his  driveway  when 
It  snows;  he  cannot  request  the  township 
clerk  to  do  his  income  tax;  he  cannot  send  a 
township  policeman  to  pick  up  his  wife  at 
the  airport. 

Politicians  cannot  do  these  things  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  look  bad.  People  ex- 
pect a  certain  level  of  probity  from  their 
public  officials,  and  are  quick  to  throw  them 
out  of  office  when  such  standards  are  not 
met.  Much  as  they  Joke  about  politics  and 
corruption,  most  people  rightly  set  much 
higher  standards  of  behavior  for  public  fig- 
ures than  for  private  ones. 

All  of  which  makes  it  very  hard  to  under- 
stand Just  what  President  Nixon  was  think- 
ing of  when  he  had  his  San  Clemente  and 
Key  Biscayne  homes  so  lavishly  refurbished. 
at  government  expense. 

After  all,  the  man  has  been  in  politics  for 
more  than  27  years.  Fairly  early  in  his  career 
he  was  nearly  knocked  out  of"  politics  alto- 
gether by  the  "Fund"  charges,  when  he  was 
accused  of  having  a  political  slash  fund  that 
he  used  for  personal  expenses.  It  was  the 
furor  around  that  fund  that  provoked  the 
"Checkers"  speech.  In  which  the  future  Presi- 
dent bared  his  personal  flnances  before  a  na- 
tionwide TV  audience. 

From  then  on,  you  would  think.  Mr.  Nixon 
would  be  acutely  sensitive  to  financial  ap- 
pearances. Yet  now  we  find  the  government 
has  paid  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  improvements  on  his  properties. 

The  White  House  argument  is  that  all  the 
iJnprovements  are  securltv-related,  but  this 
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Is  clearly  fatuous.  There  is  no  more  relation 
between  swimming  pool  heaters,  flagpoles,  ro- 
tating beds  of  flowers,  and  the  I>resldent's 
security,  than  there  was  between  the  Water- 
gate break-in  and  national  security. 

But.  the  White  House  says,  Mr.  Nixon 
didn't  ask  for  all  of  these  Improvements: 
They  came  from  the  Secret  Service.  That,  too, 
begs  the  question.  The  Secret  Service,  if  it 
had  its  druthers,  would  build  a  200-foot-high 
wall  around  the  White  House  and  not  let  the 
President  out  ever,  but  the  President  does 
not  let  them  do  that  either. 

The  Secret  Service's  mission  is  to  protect 
the  President,  and  to  please  the  President.  It 
is  up  to  the  President,  not  the  Secret  Service, 
to  make  a  judgment  on  the  appropriations  of 
such  ideas  as  installing  a  new  heating  sys- 
tem, at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  in  his  pri- 
vate home. 

Finally,  the  defense  goes,  the  President  is 
too  busy  looking  at  the  broad  picture  of  geo- 
politics and  International  machinations  to 
be  bothered  with  such  details. 

That  we  doubt.  Any  man  who  can  see  a 
single  demonstrator  in  Lafayette  Park,  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  White  House,  and 
order  him  removed,  can  certainly  see  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  free 
Improvements  being  installed  in  his  homes. 

In  this  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
President  knew  what  was  going  on.  That  he 
saw  nothing  improper  about  it  is  disturbing 
indeed. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MAINE 
NATIONAL  GUARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  joint  resolution  of  Maine's 
Legislatm-e  commending  the  Maine  Na- 
tional Guard  for  their  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  our  State.  Over  the  years  the 
National  Guard  has  provided  invaluable 
service  to  the  citizens  of  Maine  and  es- 
tablished an  unblemished  record  of  suc- 
cess through  their  instate  training  pro- 
grams. I  commend  to  your  recognition 
this  resolution  and  extend  to  the  Maine 
National  Guard  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations. I  urge  this  body  to  continue  to 
support  future  instate  training  programs. 
Joint    Resolution    in    Support    op    Local 

Training  of  the  Maine  National  Guard 

Whereas,  the  Maine  National  Guard  is  a 
reserve  force  of  trained  and  equipped  men  for 
the  defense  of  critical  State  and  national  In- 
terests; and 

Whereas,  the  Maine  National  Guard  has 
provided  well  over  $360,000  In  savings  to  the 
State  over  the  past  3  years;  and 

Whereas,  such  savings  are  reflected  In 
sening  needy  projects  throughout  the  State 
in  exchange  for  their  training  value;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  such  in-state  train- 
ing contributions  of  the  Maine  National 
Guard  with  sincere  hope  this  valuable  pro- 
gram will  be  continued  and  expanded;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Ordered,  the  Senate  concurring,  that  the 
Members  of  the  106th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine  join  In  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Maine  National  Guard  for  their 
valuable  participation,  brought  about 
through  In-state  training.  In  needy  projects 
throughout  the  Stat*  and  extend  special 
thanks  to  all  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
encourage  and  expand  this  worthy  service; 
and  be  It  further 

Ordered,  that  a  suitable  copy  of  this  Order 
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be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  Governor, 
the  Adjutant  General  and  the  Maine  Con- 
gressional Delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  notice  of  the  Legislature's 
Interest  and  support  in  continuing  and  ex- 
panding the  existing  levels  of  in-state  train- 
ing programs  in  the  near  or  Immediate 
future. 


U.S.  POSTAL  MONOPOLY:   IT 
JUST  CANNOT  DELIVER 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  iMr.  Crane  i  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
end  the  Government  monopoly  in  the 
carriage  of  first-class  mail.  The  continu- 
ing deterioration  in  the  quality  of  postal 
service  coupled  with  steadily  increasing 
postal  rates  underscores  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  It  is  somewhat  peculiar  that 
a  government  which  has  sought  to  end 
monopoly  since  the  late  1800's  is  so  reti- 
cent to  end  a  monopoly  wholly  of  its  ovm 
creation,  I  am  confident  that  private  mail 
service  will  prove  to  be  cheaper  and  fas- 
ter than  Government  service  and  I  think 
the  consumer  deserves  the  chance  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Allan  C.  Brownfeld  makes 
a  compelling  case  for  ending  the  Govern- 
ment's postal  monopoly  and  I  insert  his 
recent  column  from  the  Anaheim  Bulle- 
tin at  this  time  in  the  Record  : 

U.S.  Postal  Monopoly:  It  Just  Cannot 
Deliver 

Washington. — The  American  postal  sys- 
tem Is,  by  any  estimate,  in  a  rapid  state  of 
deterioration.  Service  is  worse  than  ever,  and 
we  are  now  told  that  a  first  class  letter  will. 
In  the  near  future,  cost  ten  cents.  As  prices 
Increase,  service  decreases. 

At  one  time  all  postal  boxes  received  col- 
lections after  5  p.m.  Today,  only  50  per  cent 
of  them  are  collected  after  5  p.m.  Saturday 
mall  deliveries  may  now  be  curtailed  in 
downtown  city  areas.  When  CARE,  the  In- 
ternational relief  organization,  tried  to  rush 
Into  the  mall  a  postcard  appeal  for  funds 
to  aid  victims  of  Nicaragua's  Christmas  earth- 
quake the  result  was  that  eight  carloEtds  of 
mall  was  mislaid  for  nine  days.  By  the  time 
they  were  located,  the  earthquake  was  no 
longer  big  news  and  the  response — or  lack 
of  response — showed  The  U.S.  postal  service 
Is  still  trying  to  find  out  what  happened. 
Stories  such  as  this,  unfortunatelv.  are  le- 
gion. 

Several  years  ago.  as  a  re.sult  of  public 
dismay  over  deteriorating  postal  service  and 
the  continual  rise  in  costs,  an  independent 
federal  agency  was  established  to  handle  the 
maU  under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  It  was  incorporated  to  give  it  the 
appearance  rf  free  enterprise.  b\it  the  gov- 
ernment retained  full  control  and  a  mo- 
nopoly on  most  types  of  mall  service 

We  are  told  that  the  quasi-corporation 
combined  the  be>t  features  of  both  worlds — 
government -provided  service  and  the  ex- 
pertise and  methods  of  the  market  place.  We 
have  now  learned,  however,  that  the  two  are 
not  compatible.  We  should  have  known  that 
long  ago. 

negative  side 

Recently  Harlan  Lewln.  the  president  of 
the  Wichita  Independent  Postal  System  of 
America;  noted  that,  "if  you  ask  the  clerk  In 
a  post  office  around  Christmas  time  how 
things  are,  he  will  almost  always  say.  "Terrl- 
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ble.  we're  so  busy."  Now  you  ask  a  clerk  In  a 
department  store,  she'll  say.  "Great,  we're  so 
busy." 

Mr.  Lewln's  Independent  postal  system 
says  that  It  can  deliver  mall  for  three  and 
three  quarter  cents  per  letter  as  against  the 
U.S.  Mall's  eight  cents.  The  organization  has 
franchises  In  52  cities,  and  believes  that  It 
can  deliver  mall  more  efficiently  than  the 
US.  government,  at  a  lower  price  and  at  a 
profit. 

In  his  book,  "Bureaucracy,"  economist 
Ludwlg  von  Mlses  points  out  that  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  management  of 
a  business  and  of  a  government  bureaucracy 
is  that,  "Business  management  or  profit  man- 
agement. Is  directed  by  the  profit  motive. 
The  objective  Is  to  nxake  a  profit.  As  success 
or  failure  to  attain  this  can  be  ascertained 
by  accounting  not  only  for  the  whole  busi- 
ness but  also  for  any  of  Its  parts,  It  Is  feasi- 
ble to  decentralize  both  management  and  ac- 
counUblUty  without  Jeopardizing  the  unity 
of  operations  and  attainment  of  their 
goal.  ...  In  public  administration  there  Is 
no  connection  between  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. Bureaucratic  management  Is  the 
method  applied  to  the  conduct  of  adminis- 
trative affairs  the  result  of  which  has  no  cash 
value  In  the  market.  Bureaucratic  manage- 
ment— cannot  be  checked  by  economic  cal- 
culations." 

As  It  stands  today,  the  law  states  that 
first-class  mail  Is  the  absolute  monopoly  of 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department.  No  one  In 
the  country  Is  allowed  to  deliver  a  letter  ex- 
cept the  U.S.  Mall  and,  under  the  Private 
Express  Statute  of  1936,  "a  letter  Is  further 
defined  8is  a  message  in  writing  from  one 
person  to  another  containing  live,  current  In- 
formation which  would  Incite  the  recipient 
to  act  or  to  refrain  from  acting." 

A  growing  number  of  private  mall  com- 
panies are  being  established  across  the  coun- 
try In  an  effort  to  challenge  the  monopoly  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  These  firms,  of 
course,  are  forbidden  from  competing  with 
the  Qovernment  In  the  delivery  of  first- 
class  letters.  In  the  handling  of  third  class 
matter,  however,  such  as  advertising  circu- 
lars and  so-called  bulk  mall,  private  delivery 
services  are  doing  a  booming  business.  One 
of  the  largest  firms  in  this  field,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  Independent  Postal  System  with 
headquarters  In  Oklahoma  City.  According  to 
its  president  and  founder,  Thomas  M.  Mur- 
ray, It  now  has  53  offices  In  19  states,  plus 
one  in  Canada.  It  employs  18,000  people  and 
can  deliver  material  to  about  7  million  homes. 
Other  firms  include  Consumer  Communica- 
tions Services  Corporation  of  Columbus,  Ohio 
and  the  American  Postal  Corporation  of  Los 
Angeles. 

LOWER    RATES 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  these  private 
firms  are  making  a  profit  by  charging  lower 
rates  than  the  U.S.  government  Is  charging 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  government 
increases  Its  yearly  deficits. 

In  a  free  society  there  Is  no  reason  why 
the  delivery  of  first-class  mail  should  be  a 
government  monopoly.  Now.  Rep.  Philip  M. 
Crane  R-Ill.,  and  Rep.  Steven  D.  Symms  R- 
Idaho  have  protested  the  Impending  increase 
in  postal  rates  and  have  called  for  Congres- 
sional action  on  their  legislation  to  end  the 
government  monopoly  of  first-class  mall 
service. 

The  two  congressmen  said  that  an  Increase 
in  first-class  mall  rates  from  six  cents  to 
10  cents  In  three  years  "Is  hardly  a  record  of 
which  our  government  can  be  proud;  It 
dwarfs  the  meat  price  increases  which  have 
recently  been  the  topic  of  such  debate.  It 
Is  clear  that  something  Is  fundamentally 
wrong  with  the  postal  service  when  American 
citizens  must  pay  more  and  more  for  less 
and  less.  The  source  of  the  trouble  Is,  of 
course,  the  monopoly." 

Crane  and  Symms  introduced  their  legis- 
lation on  January  3.  Hearings  have  not  yet 
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been  held  or  scheduled — a  sad  commentary 
on  Congress'  lack  of  concern  about  our 
postal  problems. 

Editor's  note:  The  arrival — of  Mr.  Brown- 
feld's  column  from  Washington.  D.C.  is  a 
case  In  jjolnt.  After  recelvina;  two  of  these 
columns  late  In  the  same  mall,  we  checked 
to  see  when  they  had  been  dispatched,  only 
to  find  one  of  them  had  no  markings  at 
all.  not  even  the  cancellation  of  the  stamp. 
Naturally  enough,  it  was  the  one  that  con- 
tained the  above  article. 
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logue  with  the  States  so  that  Special  Rev- 
enue  Sharing  legislation  will  be  drawn  In  a 
fashion  that  will  enable  each  State  to  bene- 
fit  equitably  under  such  laws. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Dela- 
ware's Congressional  Delegation,  and  that 
they  be  hereby  requested  to  polntly  arrange 
for  Its  Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Record. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


STERILIZATION  AND  FAMILY 
PLANNING 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT        HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 


OF    DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  dif- 
ferences between  Federal  and  State 
budgeting  processes,  Delaware  has  in- 
curred difficulties  in  shifting  from  cate- 
gorical grants-in-aid  programs  to  the 
new  revenue  sharing  approach.  We  are 
of  course,  working  hard  to  make  the 
changeover  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it 
is  evident  to  me  that  certain  areas  are 
being  shortchanged. 

Recently,  the  Delaware  General  As- 
sembly passed  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 20,  asking  that  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  take  steps  to  improve 
this  changeover  process.  I  include  this 
resolution  in  the  Record: 

Senate   Concurrent   Resolution  No.   20 

In  Reference  to  Federal  Revenue  Sharing. 

In  harmony  with  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee 
of  the  National  Legislative  Conference  fol- 
lowing its  meeting  with  the  President  on 
March  30.  1973.  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein,  hereby  adopts  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas,  each  and  every  one  of  the  fifty 
sovereign  States  has.  through  the  years,  by 
design  and  by  tradition,  adopted  certain 
methods  of  funding  programs;   and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  National  Administration  should 
recognize  and  make  allowance  for  the  unique 
variations  in  funding  programs  existing  with- 
in the  States.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Administra- 
tion be  urged  to  continue  administering 
grants-in-aid  programs  in  their  present  form 
until  such  time  p.z  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
programs  have  been  enacted.  Since  States  are 
in  the  process  of  adopting  their  budgets — 
some  for  one  year,  others  for  two — an  appro- 
priate amount  of  time  must  be  available  to 
the  States  In  order  to  plan  for  a  transition 
from  categorical  grant,s-in-aid  to  a  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  approach. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
of  the  Uiilted  States  and  the  National  Ad- 
ministration also  be  urged 

1.  to  provide  for  reasonable  procedures 
such  as  hold-harmless  clauses  and  flexible 
timetables. 

2.  to  Insure  a  greater  degree  of  certainty 
in  the  amount  of  Federal  funding  which 
can  be  expected  by  the  States  by  providing 
that  appropriations  be  consonant  with  au- 
thorizations,   and 

3.  to  insure  adequate  and  meaningful  plan- 
ning at  the  State  level  by  making  annual 
appropriations  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  National  Ad- 
ministration enter   into  a  meaningful  dla- 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  outrage  and  deep  concern 
over  what  may  at  best  be  incredible  cal- 
lousness and  would  at  worst  be  deliberate 
racism  on  the  part  of  the  administrators 
of  the  federally  fimded  health  care  pro- 
gram in  Montgomery  County,  Ala. 

On  June  14,  1973.  Mary  Alice  Relf.  age 
12,  and  Minnie  Relf,  age  14,  were  surgi- 
cally sterilized  in  a  Montgomery,  Ala., 
hospital.  The  tubal  sterilization  took 
place  under  the  direction  of  the  Family 
Planning  Clinic  of  the  Montgomery  Com- 
munity Action  Committee,  an  OEO 
funded  project. 

The  admitted  actions  of  this  clinic,  in 
administering  a  highly  experimental 
drug  and  then  later  their  referring  for 
sterilization  these  two  young  girls  by 
the  head  of  the  County  Medical  Society 
who  then  performed  the  unsolicited  tubal 
operations — are  all  too  reminiscent  of  the 
Tuskegee  syphilis  experiment  in  which 
other  poor  uneducated  black  peoples  were 
used  as  human  guinea  pigs.  Tlie  Tuske- 
gee case  was  only  discovered  last  year; 
now  only  a  short  time  later,  once  again 
the  Federal  Government  is  implicated  as 
a  direct  agent  abusing  and  abrogating 
the  human  rights  of  the  victims  of  an 
unjust  racist  society.  What  is  especially 
pernicious  about  both  cases  is  that  they 
are  in  all  likelihood  not  uncommon. 

Obviously,  it  Is  the  obligation  of  the 
courts  to  rule  on  merits  of  the  lawsuit 
brought  by  the  Southern  Poverty  Law 
Center  on  behalf  of  the  girls'  parents 
which  charges  that,  first,  that  the  mother 
was  deliberately  misled  about  the  nature 
of  the  medical  procedure — that  is,  not 
only  was  sterilization  not  sought  by  the 
parents  but  that  it  was  initiated  by  the 
Action  Committee  Itself  without  their 
permission;  second,  that  what  consent 
was  given  was  made  even  though  there 
was  probably  no  knowledge  of  the  full 
consequences  of  sterilization:  and,  third, 
that  the  consent  given,  may  very  well 
have  been  coerced. 

The  authoritative  and  normative 
power  of  medical  and  State  officials  over 
powerless  and  helpless  peoples  dependent 
upon  them  for  expertise  and  aid  in  such 
fields  as  family  planning  and  health  care 
in  general,  can  be  overwhelming  and 
more  than  sufficient  alone  to  intimidate 
the  powerless  to  undertake  acts  often 
contrary  to  their  own  self-interest.  Yet, 
the  courts  cannot  relieve  everyone  in  this 
country  of  an  obligation  to  ask:  "How 
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can  this  continue  to  happen?  How  is  it 
possible  that  anyone  can  proceed — with 
no  more  protection  for  the  human  rights 
of  an  individual  than  the  mere  appear- 
ance before  a  notary  public — to  sterlilize 
a  12-  and  14-year-old  girl?" 

The  courts  cannot  relieve  a  medical 
profession,  boimd  by  the  Hippocratic 
oath  to  the  saving  of  human  lives,  from 
an  ethical  obligation  to  prevent  these  all 
too  often  recurring  incidents.  More- 
over, the  courts  cannot  "relieve"  legisla- 
tures of  States  such  as  Alabama — which 
retain  and  continue  to  enforce  statutes 
providing  for  the  compulsory  "eugenic" 
sterilization  of  humans — of  the  respon- 
sibility to  cleanse  those  barbaric  relics 
of  19th  century  social  Darwinism. 
These  anachronisms  are  depraved  to  a 
large  degree,  for  they  are  the  products 
of  social  scientists  paid  and  encouraged 
to  produce  so-called  scientific  evidence 
of  mental  inferiority  of  poor  blacks  and 
other  peoples'  of  color  as  compared  to 
persons  of  more  "pure  white"  ancestry. 

Finally,  action  by  the  courts  in  this 
particular  case  cannot  relieve  the  Con- 
gress of  an  obligation  to  act  swiftly  and 
decisively  to  insure  that  such  Inci- 
dents do  not  recur.  Even  parental 
consent  ought  not  be  sufficient  grounds 
to  be  used  to  permanently  deny  an  un- 
deraged  child  permanently  of  the  right  to 
ever  bear  children.  Needless  to  say,  steri- 
lization is  final  and  once  done  irreversi- 
ble. We  must  recognize  that  the  parent 
of  a  mentally  retarded  child — in  partic- 
ular— often  suffers  not  only  a  sense  of 
guilt  or  anger  over  the  plight  of  the  off- 
spring, but  often  outright  debilitating 
bewilderment.  Therefore,  they  may  often 
not  be  in  a  position  to  make  what  we 
might  call  rational  judgments  about 
issues  such  as  sterilization. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  welfare  departments 
and  other  social  agencies  placing  coercive 
pressure  on  parents  to  agree  to  many  ac- 
tions not  really  in  the  best  long-range 
interests  of  the  child.  We  must  recognize 
that  our  limited  understanding  of  re- 
productive biology  and  primitive  quality 
of  contraceptives  often  leaves  parents 
or  welfare  departments  with  seemingly 
no  satisfactory  alternative  other  than 
sterilization  to  prevent  a  tragic  concep- 
tion by  a  child  neither  desirous  nor  capa- 
ble of  raising  offspring. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  state 
firmly  that  while  the  potential  for  abuse, 
for  coercion,  and  for  discrimination 
against  poor  or  ethnic  minorities  are  not 
only  present,  but  actually  exist,  that  the 
power  of  deciding  the  question  of  sterili- 
zation of  a  minor  cannot  be  appropriately 
delegated.  If  the  minor  cannot  decide 
for  himself  or  herself — and  few  indeed 
have  the  maturity  of  judgment  to  do  so — 
then  the  Congress  must  exercise  its  au- 
thority to  insure  that  Federal  programs 
at  least  recognize  that  sterilization  is  an 
inappropriate  and  unacceptable  form  of 
family  planning  for  minors. 

I  propose  to  submit  legislation  to 
amend  H.R.  6021.  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced to  extend  for  3  years  the  Family 
Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Act  of  1970.  This  amendment 
states  quite  simply: 

"TTotwlthstandlng  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  funds  appropriated  under  this  act,  or 
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any  other  act.  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
sterilization  of  any  minor,  and  no  program 
receiving  funds  under  this  act.  or  under  any 
other  act,  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  the  sterili- 
zation of  any  minor,  and  no  program  receiv- 
ing funds  under  this  act  shall  refer  for  sterili- 
zation, or  perform  a  sterilization,  upon  any 
minor. 

I  commend  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  their  action 
placing  a  moratorium  upon  any  such 
sterilization  procedures  for  minors.  But  I 
feel  compelled  to  ask  the  Department — 
in  light  of  these  incidents — to  reconsider 
its  earlier  position  that  medicaid  should 
be  seen  as  the  major  vehicle  for  future 
expansion  of  family  planning  services. 
This  Alabama  incident  clearly  illustrates 
difficulties  involved  in  insuring  that  ex- 
penditures of  funds  under  medicaid  are 
limited  to  genuinely  voluntary  and  non- 
discriminantory  programs.  Medicaid  is 
essentially  a  State-initiated  and  con- 
trolled program  but  we  cannot  trust  the 
States  to  provide  adequate  safeguards  in 
this  area — particularly  so  long  as  many 
of  them,  through  their  eugenic  steriliza- 
tion statutes,  create  an  atmosphere  which 
condones  and  even  encourages  involun- 
tary sterilization. 

This  of  course,  is  especially  acute  when 
poor  and  powerless  people  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  substitute  for  strong 
Federal  standards  in  the  provision  of 
family  planning  services  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  far  easier  to  develop  such 
standards  and  implement  such  safe- 
guards through  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  our  present  project  grant 
programs  under  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act. 


REFANNING  PROGRAM  TO  AID 
NOISE  POLLUTION 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  time  when  the  American  people 
are  properly  and  increasingly  concerned 
about  noise  pollution,  I  wish  to  express 
my  full  support  for  the  positive  action 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  restoring  $14 
million  to  the  NASA  Appropriations  Act 
for  work  on  refanning  the  JT-3D  jet  en- 
gine, used  on  all  DC-8  and  707  jet  air- 
craft. 

Aircraft  engine  noise  is  one  of  the  cliief 
causes  of  noise  pollution,  especially  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Earplugs  and  sleep- 
less nights  have  become  an  imfortunate 
part  of  the  lives  of  too  many  of  our  urban 
citizens.  As  a  result.  Congress  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
$30  million  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  noise  reduction  equipment  for 
both  the  JT-8D  engines  that  are  used 
on  727's.  737's  and  DC-9's  as  well  as  the 
JT-3D  engines. 

Yet.  the  President's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  with  the  compliance 
of  NASA,  effectively  reduced  the  program 
for  that  year  to  $21  million.  Forced  to 
choose  between  the  refanning  programs 
for  either  the  JT-8D  or  the  JT-3D  en- 
gines. NASA  picked  the  JT-8D.  Program 
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administrators  reasoned  that  there  are 
more  aircraft  powered  by  these  engines 
and  that  they  are  expected  to  be  in  serv- 
ice longer.  But  the  net  effect  of  these  de- 
cisions would  have  allowed  707's  and  DC- 
8's,  the  noisiest  of  present  aircraft,  to 
operate  at  current  high  noise  levels  until 
well  into  the  1980's. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  to  restore 
the  full  refanning  program,  which  I 
wholeheartedly  supported,  is  a  solid  step 
forward  in  substantially  reducing  noise 
pollution  caused  by  commercial  jet  air- 
craft. 


CONSTRUCTION  NEWS  STRESSES 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
TO  DISPERSE  POPULATION 
STRENGTHEN  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  magazine  Construction  News,  in  Its 
current  issue  has  an  excellent  article 
entitled.  "The  Real  Transportation  Cri- 
sis," which  stresses  the  importance  of 
Improving  the  rural  transportation  sys- 
tem which  has  been  relatively  neglected 
for  30  years,  especially  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  interstate  highway 
system. 

The  article  stresses  the  importance  of 
encouraging  more  people  to  live  in  rural 
areas  and  points  out  that  80  percent  of 
our  population  lives  on  5  percent  of  the 
land  area. 

It  has  long  been  one  of  my  primar>- 
goals  and  objectives  in  the  Congress  to 
encourage  the  development  of  rural 
America  and  certainly  this  excellent  arti- 
cle reinforces  my  position  on  this  mat- 
ter and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
as  an  excellent  analysis  of  our  trans- 
portation crisis. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
subject,  I  place  the  article  in  the  Record 
herewith. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Real  Transportation  Crisis 
(Rising  food  prices,  clogged  grain  movements 

are    symptoms    of    our    Inadequate    rural 

transportation    system    which    has    been 

neglected  for  30  years) 

Sandwiched  between  other  national  crises 
plaguing  the  U.S.  is  another  potential  debacle 
which  until  recently  has  been  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  And  yet  its  reverse  Impact  on  the 
economy  could,  unless  checked  in  time,  be 
the  most  harmful  of  all  to  our  current  and 
Impending  problems. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  matter-of-factly 
producing  space  hardware  to  explore  the 
moon  and  orbit  the  earth,  the  paradoxical 
truth  is  that  this  nation  doesn't  have  ade- 
quate transportation  wherewithal— rail, 
highway  or  waterway— to  get  its  bulk  farm 
commodities  to  the  marketplace 

An  Immediate.  housewife-documented 
consequence  Is  higher  food  prices.  Perhaps 
even  more  serious,  in  the  long  run.  is  our 
inability  to  efficiently  move  millions  of  tons 
of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  to  our 
ports  for  overseas  shipment.  This  is  crucial 
because  agricultural  exports  offer  the  best 
and  perhaps  last  hope  for  achieving  a  more 
favorable  balance  of  trade  and  rejuvenating 
the  U.S.  dollar. 

No   one   questions   the   capability   of  our 
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farmers  to  raise  the  crops.  And  the  govern- 
ment can  and  has  put  millions  of  set-aside 
acres  back  into  production  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  hiking  agricultural  exports  from 
the  present  $8.1-bimon  annual  level  to  as 
much  as  $18-billlon  by  1980.  But,  as  long  as 
our  transport  facilities  remain  in  disrepair 
and  disarray,  this  productive  potential  Is  at 
least  partially  academic. 

Helping  focus  national  attention  on  this 
problem  was  testimony  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  March  by  Associated  Construc- 
tion Publications.  Ray  Metzger  Jr.,  publisher 
of  Construction  News,  and  Construction  Di- 
gest editor  Art  Graham  told  the  House  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  that  there  Is  a 
direct  and  obvious  link  between  skyrocketing 
food  prices  and  (a)  abandonment  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  rail  trackage  serving  rural 
areas  and  (b)  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  deteriorating  primary,  secondary 
and  farm-to-market  roads  suffering  from  30 
years  of  accumulated  neglect. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  rapid-fire 
series  of  developments: 

On  April  5.  Transportation  Secretary 
Claude  S.  Brlnegar  announced  establishment 
of  a  full-time  DOT  task  force  to  deal  with 
the  freight  car  shortage.  "Outside  oi  the 
northeast,"  he  explained,  "the  most  serious 
railroad  problem  Is  the  shortage  of  freight 
cars — especially  for  grain  loading.  We  are 
very  much  aware  of  the  difficulties  this  poses 
for  shippers  trying  to  move  grain  to  meet 
contractual  commitments." 

Concurrently.  The  Road  Information  Pro- 
gram (TRIP)  launched  a  press  media  cam- 
paign to  explain  the  impact  of  Inadequate 
roads  on  the  cost  of  transporting  farm  com- 
modities and.  ultimately,  on  retail  food 
prices. 

At  the  Invitation  of  Gov.  Dan  Walker  of 
Illinois,    farm    and    transportation    leaders 
from  12  states  participated  In  a  Mld-Amer- 
Ican  Agricultural  RaU  Transportation  Crises 
Conference  at  Chicago  April  9-io.  "Farmers 
have  been  asked  by  the  Nixon  administration 
to  put  millions  of  additional  acres  into  grain 
production,  but  what  good  will  this  do  If 
they  can't  get  the  grain  they've  already  pro- 
duced  to  market?"   Walker  asked,   adding: 
"Poor  movement  of  grain  products  has  the 
same  effect  on  food  prices  that  limited  sup- 
plies of  red  meat  has  on  consumer  prices." 
Representatives  of  17  states  which  account 
for  about  85  per  cent  of  the  nation's  wheat, 
soybean    and    feed    grain    production    con- 
vened  again    in   Chicago.   May   16-18   for  a 
Midwest    Grain    Movement    Conference    co- 
sponsored    by    nunols    and    Nebraska.    This 
seminar  resulted  In  a  dozen-odd  major  resolu- 
tions demanding  Immediate,  priority  cause/ 
cure   consideration    of   the    grain    shipment 
impasse.  Governor  Walker  in  turn  submitted 
these  recommendations  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernors'   Conference    at    Lake    Tahoe,    Nev 
June  3. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  30.  Sen.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.)  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  Instructing  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  "a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  farm-to-market 
roads,  railroad  beds  and  availability  of  oper- 
ational rail  lines  serving  rural  areas  in  the 
U.S.  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
condition  and  adequacy  of  such  roads  and 
rail  lines  to  carr\'  the  volume  and  weight 
of  agricultural  and  other  commodities  from 
rural  areas  necessary  for  the  nation's  econ- 
omy." A  report  on  the  findings  of  this  study, 
together  with  DOT'S  recommendations  for 
remedial  action,  would  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  Congress  not  later  than  next 
December  31. 

A  week  later,  Minnesota's  other  Demo- 
cratic senator,  Walter  F.  Mondale,  introduced 
legislation  (S.  1749)  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  a  Rural  Rail 
Transportation  Administration  with  author- 
ity to  make  loans  or  loan  guarantees  to  main- 
tain and  or  reestablish  rail  ser\-lce  for  maior 
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agricultural  areas.  Explaining  that  in  his 
state  alone  there  will  be  304  communities  iso- 
lated from  operational  railroad  facilities  by 
1980,  and  that  a  third  of  these  cities  and 
towns  presently  must  rely  on  secondary 
roads  restricted  to  less  than  9-ton  carrying 
capacity,  Mondale  said  he  was  afraid  that 
"many  of  our  rural  communities  will  be  left 
to  die"  unless  they  are  provided  adequate 
transportation  access.  He  also  referred  to  the 
world  demand  for  farm  products  as  "the 
major  hope  of  preventing  a  sharp  deteriora- 
tion in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments"  which, 
he  said,  niakes  it  "doubly  critical  not  only 
to  the  agricultural  community  but  also  to 
the  nation's  overall  economic  future  that 
we  maintain  rural  rail  lines." 

Why  this  sudden  furor?  Essentially,  what 
we  have  had  for  many  years  is  an  inevitable 
crisis  waiting  for  a  time  to  happen. 

More  than  46.000  miles  of  railroad  track- 
age— principally  those  lines  traversing 
sparsely  populated  rural  regions — have  been 
abandoned  in  the  past  40  years.  Railroads 
today  are  functioning  with  30,000  fewer  lo- 
comotives and  840,000  fewer  cars  than  they 
had  during  their  peak  years  in  the  1930s. 
This  loss  equates  to  13  main  line  railroads, 
stretching  from  coast  to  coast,  each  located 
100  miles  apart  and  each  having  2.300  loco- 
motives and  64,000  cars. 

When  the  .nation  launched  its  expanded 
roadbuildlng  program  in  1956  the  emphasis 
was,  with  Justificaton.  on  the  planned  In- 
terstate expressway  network  and  on  modern- 
ization of  heavily-traveled  federal-aid  pri- 
mary routes.  Although  these  two  systems 
represent  only  7  per  cent  of  our  total  high- 
way mileage,  they  now  carry  50  per  cent  of 
all  automobile,  and  truck  traffic. 

As  a  result,  however,  much  of  the  remain- 
ing 3.6-milllon  miles  of  roads  and  streets 
have  gotten  only  cursory  attention  Except 
for  routine,  minimal  maintenance,  most  of 
the  2-milllon  miles  of  non-federal-system 
rural  roads  have  gone  untouched  and  unim- 
proved for  30  years  or  more.  As  an  e.xample, 
of  the  373,000  highway  bridges  built  before 
1935,  343,000 — almost  90  pe"r  cent — are  on 
county  secondary  and  other  rural  roads. 
And  some  88,900  bridges,  or  one  out  of  every 
six  in  the  U.S..  are  now  classified  as  "criti- 
cally deficient.  ' 

These  combined  conditions  provided  the 
ingredients  for  what  Governor  Walker  has 
referred  to  as  the  grain  shipment  "time 
bomb — one  of  the  nation's  major  domestic 
problems  that  has  been  swept  under  the  rug 
too  long." 

The  fuse  was  three  precipitating  factors: 
a  bumper  grain  crop  in  1972,  the  sale  in  the 
past  12  months  of  more  than  700  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  to 
Russia,  and  record  floods  which  closed  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to  barge  traf- 
fic for  weeks  this  spring. 

"It  is  no  wonder  then  that  we  find  our- 
selves faced  with  great  difficulties."  Robert 
C.  Liebenow,  president  of  the  Corn  Refiners 
Assn.,  told  the  second  Chicago  conference  in 
his  keynote  address.  "Movement  of  grain  and 
grain  products  so  far  In  1973  exceeds  1972 
loadings  by  almost  50  per  cent.  Total  grain 
to  be  exported  In  fiscal  1973  is  almost  75 
million  metric  tons  compared  with  50  million 
metric  tons  in  fiscal  '72  And  this  massive 
increase  in  demand  for  transportation  came 
on  the  heels  of  a  peak  year  m  1972. 

"Implications  of  the  present  railroad  car 
shortage  extend  beyond  tlie  plight  of  sliip- 
pers."  he  added.  "Shortages  of  transportation 
inevitably  will  result  in  price  ILst  dislocations 
in  various  markets.  Thus,  we  face  a  price 
impact  on  food  products  at  a  very  time  when 
this  nation  is  engaged  in  serious  eflorts  to 
moderate  food  price  Increases  to  the  ultimate 
consumer." 

Liebenow,  who  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  called  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  "openly  assimie  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  because,  after  all. 
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it  bears  direct  responsibility  for  the  crisis 
situation  because  of  the  Russian  grain  sales  ' 
Acknowledging  that  the  accumulated 
"structural  problem"  Impeding  the  fiow  of 
farm  commodities  will  require  fundamen- 
tally new  policies  and  long-range  legislation 
Liebenow  went  ahead  to  emphasize  that  "i 
don't  believe  this  country  can  await  the  reso- 
lution of  this  underlying  problem.  Legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  cannot  come  quickly 
enough.  More  immediate  action  is  required.' 
His  recommendation  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent promptly  commission  an  inter-agency 
study,  under  auspices  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  to  determine  what  steps  can  be 
taken  that  would  promise  quick  relief  to  the 
American  consumer.  This  commission  would 
examine  and  report  on  such  questions  as: 

Could  a  more  liberal  admixture  of  truck- 
ing and  rail  transportation  provide  signifi- 
cant short-term  relief? 

Can  the  government,  perhaps  Including 
the  Defense  Department,  ease  its  claim  to 
an  inadequate  supply  of  freight  cars? 

Could  the  government  profitably  use  emer- 
gency authority  to  coordinate  truck,  rail  and 
shipping  transportation? 

Should  emergency  legislation  be  sought 
on  a  temporary  basis,  leaving  open  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriate  long-range  solutions? 

Later,  the  conference  approved  a  somewhat 
parallel  resolution  drafted  by  Metzger  and 
Graham  which  calls  on  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  to  take  the  Initiative  in 
formation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Serving  on  the  committee  would  be  ap- 
pointees from  the  Midwest  Grain  Movement 
and  Governors'  conferences,  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  public  works  and  trans- 
portation committees  and  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  Transportation  and 
Agriculture. 

"Much  of  the  specific  data  on  abandoned 
and  Inadequate  raU  facilities  and  substand- 
ard roads  and  bridges  has  already  been  com- 
piled," Metzger  said,  "and  the  Impact  of  this 
transportation  bottleneck  on  grain  move- 
ment and  food  prices  has  been  confirmed. 

"It  would  be  the  responslbOlty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  evaluate  this  information,  pin- 
point the  best  and  most  practical  short-  and 
long-range  solutions  to  the  problem,  and  then 
to  make  recommendations  and  draft  legisla- 
tion to  help  overcome  these  transportation 
Inadequacies." 

Although  the  overall  financial  position  of 
the  nation's  railroads  seriously  impairs  their 
capability  to  make  capital  investments  In 
new  rolling  stock  and  Improvement  of  fa- 
cilities. It  would  be  unfair  to  Imply  that  there 
hasn't  been  a  major  effort  by  most  com- 
panies during  the  past  decade  to  cope  with 
Increased  carloadlrijg  demands,  not  only  for 
grain  but  for  lumber,  aggregates,  automo- 
biles and  other  bulk  commodities  and  manu- 
factiired  products. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  representatives  of 
the  Assn.  of  American  Railroads  during  the 
grain  movement  conference.  U.S.  railroads 
established  an  all-time  record  of  778-bUllon 
ton-miles  of  freight  service  In  1972,  an  in- 
crease of  5.2  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
And  grain  car  loadings — Including  those  for 
both  domestic  and  export  shipments — aver- 
aged 32.660  per  week  for  the  first  10  weeks 
of  this  year,  an  Increase  of  nearly  44  per 
cent  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1972. 
This  was  accomplished  despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  40,000  fewer  freight  cars  in  service 
last  year  than  In  1969,  when  the  previous 
all-time  raU  traffic  record  was  set. 

Since  1960,  when  virtually  all  rail  grain 
shipment  was  in  boxcars,  railroads  have  been 
adding  an  average  of  about  11,000  covered 
hopper  cars  to  their  fleets  annually.  They 
and  private  shippers  now  operate  190.000  of 
these  large  hopper  cars,  and  another  5000 
were  on  order  as  of  last  March  1. 

It  is  generally  true  that,  as  a  group,  rail- 
roads still  rank  well  down  the  list  in  terms 
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of  management,  operational  and  labor  ef- 
ficiency. But  gains  also  are  being  made  In 
this  area.  A  special  AAR  task  force  already  is 
well  along  in  a  design  study  for  a  greatly 
expanded  computerized  freight  car  informa- 
tion program,  while  improvements  are  still 
being  made  in  the  basic  system  now  in  use. 
And  various  Individual  railroads  are  con- 
tinuing to  develop  new  and  highly  sophis- 
ticated computer  programs  within  their  own 
systems. 

These  stubborn  facts  remain,  however:  (a) 
railroads  still  do  not  have  sufficient  roumg 
stock  to  handle  loading  volume  require- 
ments, and  existing  fleets  are  not  being  util- 
ized with  maximum  efficiency;  (b)  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  rural  area  rail  trackage 
are  no  longer  in  use,  and  more  abandonments 
are  In  the  offing,  and  (o)  as  much  as  half 
of  the  roadbed  mileage  still  in  service  Is  in- 
adequate and  unsafe  for  today's  100-ton  hop- 
per car  loadings. 

Without  a  sustained,  multl-bllllon  dollar 
infusion  of  funds  for  new  rolling  stock  and 
for  needed  Improvement  of  roadbeds  and 
other  physical  facilities,  U.S.  raUroads  will 
be  extremely  hard  pressed  to  meet  mount- 
ing demands  for  movement  of  grain  and 
other  ba?ic  commodities  In  the  Immediate 
future,  let  alone  handle  their  subsequent 
burden  of  an  overall  national  freight  load 
which,  according  to  DOT  predictions  will 
double  by  1985. 

As  was  repeatedly  emphasized  at  the  two 
grain  movement  seminars,  this  situation 
also  mandates  Immediate  attention  to  the 
other  modes  of  transportation.  I.e.  niral  and 
farm-to-market  roads  and  Inland  waterways. 
Although  over-the-road  shipment  of  heavy 
bulk  farm  commodities  for  distances  of  more 
than  50  miles  has,  In  the  past,  been  consid- 
ered prohibitively  expensive,  many  rail- 
isolated  farmers  and  suppliers  are  now  left 
with  no  alternative.  In  Illinois  alone,  because 
of  the  lack  of  railroad  lines  and  or  cars, 
truck  hauling  of  grain  Increased  by  nearly 
19-million  bushels  in  1972. 

This  extended  truck-hauling  trend  will 
continue  to  accelerate.  And,  even  within  the 
prescribed  50-mile  radius,  the  movement  of 
grain  to  elevators  and  the  equallv  important 
transporting  of  fertilizer,  feed"  grain  and 
heavy  equipment  to  farmers  is  being  choked 
otr  or  made  much  more  expensive  by  horse- 
and-buggy  secondary  roads  and  dilapidated 
unsafe  bridges. 

It  was  this  fact  which  prompted  Rep 
William  H.  Harsha  (R-Ohio)  to  comment 
during  recent  floor  debate  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  that  actual  and 
proposed  abandonment  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  rail  trackage  Is  putting  "an  inordinate 
Burden  on  our  alreadv  over-burdened  high- 
way system  and  leaves  highwavs— many  of 
them  inadeqaute— as  the  sole"  source  "and 
method  of  moving  goods  and  services  in  and 
Wit  of  many  of  our  rural  communities." 
Harsha  we-it  ahead  to  point  out  that  this 
i»  a  s;gniflcant  factor  in  steadilv  rising  food 
pricer-.  " 

Overdue  improvements  and  expansion  of 
the  ration's  waterways  svstem  have  been  al- 
most equally  slow  in  coming.  Commerciallv 
navigable  inland  channels  were  extended  bv 
a  scant  290  miles,  or  only  sUghtlv  more  than 
1  per  cent,  in  the  1960-70  decade,  and  stop- 
and-go  funding  of  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
programs  has  stalled  dozens  of  needed  lock 
and   dam    and    navigation    projects. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  old  Lock  &  Dam 
^b  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Alton.  111.  The 
41 -million  tons  design  capacltv  of  these  locks 
was  reached  and  passed  five  years  ago,  and 
Darge  tow  delays  of  as  much  as  18  hours 
are  not  uncommon. 

There  Is  no  practical  alternative  route  for 
these  barges  and.  In  addition  to  the  present 
oelay-loss  to  shippers  and  consumers  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  there  exists  the 
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possibility  of  structural  failure  which  would 
Immediately  deprive  all  cities  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  of  through- 
barge  transportation. 

Testifying  before  Congressional  appropria- 
tions committees  In  mid-May,  James  B. 
Meanor  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  transporta- 
tion department,  warned  that  "with  the  rail- 
road car  shortage  becoming  even  more  seri- 
ous, loss  of  barge  service  to  and  from  the 
upper  midwest  area  would  result  In  ex- 
tremely serious  conditions  for  its  people  and 
Industry. 

"In  this  connection,  grain  exports,  much 
of  which  move  south  by  barge,  are  extremely 
important  to  improving  our  balance  of  trade 
deficit, "  he  added. 

Meanor  urged  quick  release  of  funds  for 
replacement  of  Lock  &  Dam  26.  explaimng 
that,  even  if  construction  were  to  start  Im- 
mediately, the  new  facility  would  not  be 
fully  operational  for  another  seven  or  eight 
years. 

Sen.  R.  Vance  Hartke,  chairman  of  Senate's 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee,  sums 
up  the  total  picture  in  this  manner:  "The 
situation,  simply  put,  is  that  our  needs  for 
fast,  safe  and  efficient  ways  to  move  people 
and  goods  are  far  In  excess  of  the  capacity 
of  available  systems. 

"Our  rail  system  is  in  disrepair.  The  water- 
ways are  nowhere  near  their  full  potential  as 
useful  carriers.  And.  de-spite  tremendous 
strides  made  in  recent  years,  many  of  our 
roads  and  streets  are  still  either  unsafe  or 
inadequate  for  the  traffic  volumes  they  are 
required  to  handle." 

A  number  of  other  influential  Congres- 
sional leaders  are  now  speaking  out  on  this 
problem  and  the  enigma  of  more  and  more 
bypassed  and  isolated  "ghost  towns"  in  the 
hinterlands  contrasting  sharply  with  people- 
packed,  transportation-jammed  urban  areas. 

"Our  population  distribution  today  is  bad- 
ly unbalanced,  with  80  per  cent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans living  on  5  per  cent  of  the  nation  s  land 
area,"  explains  Rep.  John  A.  Blatnik  (D- 
Mlnn.i ,  chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  "Half  of  all  our  people  live  on 
the  perimeter  of  the  mainland  within  50 
miles  of  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  the  Great  Lakes. 

"We  can  and  we  must  reverse  this  flow, 
and  in  so  doing  we  can  do  much  to  reduce 
the  population  pressures  that  are  at  the  root 
of  today's  urban  congestion."  he  stated,  add- 
ing: 'One  way  to  get  people  back  to  country- 
side America  is  through  the  development  of 
adequate  highways  that  will  encourage  in- 
dustry to  locate  in  rural  and  small  town 
areas. 

"In  our  concern  over  the  undeniable  trans- 
portation crisis  of  our  cities."  Blatnik  con- 
cluded, "we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  or 
minimize  the  vital  transportation  needs  of 
rural  America." 

Rep.  Don  Clausen  (R-Callf.1  echoed  the 
same  logic  when  he  said  that  "If  there  is  ever 
goin^'  to  be  a  change  in  the  qualltv  of  life  in 
America,  its  going  to  be  brought  about  as  a 
result  of  creating  either  new  economic  growth 
centers  or  revitalizing  and  diversifying  some 
of  the  more  sparsely  populated  areas  in  the 
U.S. 

"If  we  are  going  to  reverse  or  slow  this  out- 
migration  from  our  rural  sections,  and  If 
were  gomg  to  stop  the  stacking  of  people  on 
top  of  one  another  in  the  big  cities,  then  we 
must  stop  giving  total  consideration  to  al- 
locating funds  where  the  population  is  with- 
ou:  giving  some  consideration  to  where  the 
population  can  be,"  Clausen  pointed  out. 

The  grain  shipment  impasse  is,  obviously 
Just  one  important  symptom  of  a  number 
of  interlocking  problems  from  which  the  only 
key  is  a  carefully  conceived,  adequately  fi- 
nanced and  quickly  Implemented  national 
transportation  plan. 
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DISMANTLING  THE  VOTER'S  OB- 
STACLE COURSE— THE  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  ACT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Elections  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  is  presently 
holding  hearings  on  S.  352.  the  'Voter 
Registration  Act.  " 

As  we  all  saw  in  the  last  elections, 
manj-  registered  voters  were  disen- 
franchised because  of  mechanical  break- 
downs at  the  polls  on  election  day  or  long 
lines.  In  addition,  others  simply  do  not 
know  where  their  polling  place  is.  I  feel 
that  S.  352  is  an  especially  good  vehicle 
for  updating  registration  mechanisms 
and  facilitating  the  enfranchisement  of 
many  more  citizens.  I  have  testified  at 
the  hearing  and  requested  that  two  bills, 
"the  Voter  Protection  bill."  and  "the 
Voter  Information  bill."  be  incorporated 
as  amendments  to  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  contact  the  Elections 
Subcommittee  requesting  the  incorpora- 
tion of  these  amendments. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  testi- 
mony: 

Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Michael  J 
Harrington 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  affording 
me  the  opportunity  to  present  "my  views  with 
regard  to  problems  stemming  from  present 
voter  registration  inadequacies. 

Complex,  multi-step  application  procedures 
and  administrative  error  have,  at  the  least, 
subjected  the  Individual  to  considerable  de- 
lay and,  at  most,  resulted  in  his  disenfranch- 
isement  in  Federal.  State,  and  local  elections. 
Residence  requirements  and  sparselv-located 
registration  centers  with  office  hours  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p  ni.  pose  unnecessarv  ob- 
stacles for  the  registration  of  a  highlv  mobile, 
working  population.  The  partial  result  of 
these  administrative  and  other  problems, 
including  the  continued  denial  of  the  vote 
to  many  black  citizens  as  a  result  of  locally 
restrictive  registration  statutes,  has  been  a 
very  poor  participation  rate  of  54  5  percent 
In  the  November  7  election. 

As  Federal  legislation  is  the  only  vehicle 
to  uniformly  solve  these  voting  problems.  I 
wish  to  add  my  support  to  the  McGee  Act. 
S.  352.  Two  charges  have  been  made  in  op- 
position to  the  provisions  of  this  "Voter 
Registration  Act."  The  first  contention  is 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  system 
would  encourage  fraud. 

On  the  contrary,  fratid  has  been  found  to 
more  frequently  occur  at  the  ballot  box  and 
not  during  the  registration  process.  In  addi- 
tion. Section  407  provides  for  comprehensive 
sanctions  against  such  fraiid 

Secondly,  it  is  maintained  that  the  Act's 
provisions  would  unduly  overwork  local  elec- 
tion officials.  "Vet  the  adoption  of  simplified 
registration  application  procedures  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Voter  Registration  Ad- 
ministration, coordlnatir.fr  local.  State,  and 
Federal  efforts,  as  well  as  providing  economic 
support,  would  expedite  and  simplify  the 
workload  of  local  officials. 

In  addition,  to  further  establish  minimum 
standards  so  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
last  November's  numerous  foul-ups,  may  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee 
include  as  amendments  to  this  Act  two  bills 
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which  I  have  previously  Introduced.  These 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Voter  Information 
Bill"  and  the  "Voter  Protection  Bill,"  both  of 
which  I  believe  to  be  proximate  to  the  Intent 
of  the  "Voter  Registration  Act."  Suggested 
language  for  the  "Voter  Information  BUI" 
and  "Voter  Protection  Bill"  are  attached  to 
this  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on 
popular  notions  of  participatory  democracy 
that  only  50  percent  of  the  national  elec- 
torate knows  the  name  of  their  congressmen. 
Opportunities  for  greater  citizen  contact  with 
governmental  officials  not  only  make  for  a 
more  Informed  citizenry  more  apt  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  electoral  process,  but  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  the  goal  of  making 
government  more  accountable  to  the  public. 

The  "Voter  Information  Bill"  would  re- 
quire every  post  office  to  display  Informa- 
tion on  registration  requirements  and  the 
places,  dates,  times  and  methods  of  register- 
ing and  voting  at  elections  held  In  the  area 
served  by  the  post  office.  In  addition,  the 
posting  of  the  names  and  office  addresses  of 
U.S.  Senaors  and  Representatives,  and  rep- 
resentatives to  the  State  legislature  would  be 
required.  Finally,  necessary  Information  on 
the  availability  and  cost  of  Western  Union 
Public  Opinion  messages  to  the  President, 
Vice  President,  and  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  posted.  Perhaps  seeing  a  Represent- 
ative's name  and  address  in  his  post  office 
will  now  spark  someone  to  write  a  letter  or 
register  to  participate  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess when  he  might  otherwise  have  been 
silent. 

More  Importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
also  submit  as  an  amendment  to  the  "Voter 
Registration  Act"  a  bill  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  as- 
sure the  proper  conduct  of  elections,  the 
"Voter  Protection  Bill."  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
November  7.  thousands  of  registered  voters 
were  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  dlsen- 
franchlsement  or  the  necessity  of  attempting 
to  obtain  a  Court  order  so  as  to  register  their 
votes.  This  stemmed  from  incomplete  and 
incorrect  registration  roll  listing.  Inoperative 
voting  machines,  early  closing  hours  at  the 
polls,  and  complex  absentee  ballot  procure- 
ment procedures.  Simplified  registration  pro- 
cedures provided  in  the  "Voter  Registration 
Act"  would  prevent  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  a  situation  in  New  York  City  where  new 
registrants,  holding  voter  registration  cards, 
arrived  at  the  polls  only  to  learn  that  neces- 
sary secondary  cards  were  missing.  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico,  residents  were  similariy 
subjected  to  disenfranchlsement  as  they  did 
not  receive  secondary  registration  notiflca- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  listing  of  similar,  un- 
necessary foul-ups  goes  on  and  on.  In  addi- 
tion, 120  Jammed  or  unworkable  voting  ma- 
chines subjected  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
residents  to  hours  of  delay,  forcing  them  to 
obtain  a  court  order  extending  the  voting 
hours.  Machine  malfunctions  In  some  Phila- 
delphia wards  cancelled  out  Democratic  Presi- 
dential votes  cast  on  a  straight  party  ticket. 

The  "Voter  Protection  Bill,"  which  I  am 
offering  as  an  amendment,  would  require 
each  polling  place  to  have  adequate  voting 
machinery  and  facilities  to  service  every 
voter  within  fifteen  minutes  of  his  arrival 
at  the  polling  place.  In  addition,  it  would  be 
required  that  back-up  paper  ballots  and 
competent  repairmen  be  readily  available  to 
function  if  the  machines  should  fall  to  cor- 
rectly operate. 

Early  poll  closing  hours  of  4  p.m.,  6  p.m.. 
or  6:30  p.m.  have  at  least  Inconvenienced,  If 
not  prevented  working  people  and  commut- 
ing suburbanites  from  exercising  their  vote. 
Inclusion  of  the  "Voter  Protection  Bill  ' 
would  extend  polling  place  hours  from  6:00 
a.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 

Perhaps    the    absentee    ballot    application 
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and  voting  procedures  pose  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles and  administrative  pitfalls  for  the 
average  voter.  The  varied  and  complex  pro- 
curement procedures  for  absentee  ballots 
have  confused  many  and  discouraged  many 
others  from  voting  at  all.  Increased  absentee 
ballot  requests  in  urban  areas  have  resulted 
in  large  backlogs.  Postal  delay,  in  addition, 
has  resulted  in  late  arrival  and  the  ensuing 
voiding  of  ballots  cast.  The  "Voter  Protec- 
tion Bill"  stipulates  that  absentee  ballots, 
in  blank,  be  made  available  within  one  week 
of  the  date  of  request.  Simple,  one-step  ap- 
plication post  cards  shall  be  placed  in  every 
post  office.  Upon  completion  by  the  voter, 
such  a  ballot  shall  be  returnable  to  a  cen- 
tral office  or  agency  in  each  state  which  shall 
promptly  forward  the  ballot  to  the  appro- 
priate officer  and  place  for  counting. 

In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  election 
boards  and  officials  of  States  for  the  purposes 
of  research  and  training  for  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  bill.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  also  pay  to  each  State  on  an  an- 
nual reimbursement  basis,  25  percent  of  the 
increased  election  operating  cost  directly  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  the  stand- 
ards Imposed  by  this  bill. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
that  the  "Voter  Registration  Act"  as 
amended  by  the  "Voter  Information  Bill" 
and  the  "Voter  Protection  Bill"  would  con- 
stitute a  major  step  toward  eliminating  elec- 
tion day  foul-ups.  It  would  streamline  the 
voter  registration  process  and  would  bring 
about  the  advent  of  a  more  highly  involved 
and  participatory  citizenry. 


ERIC  STOW  HATCH:    "A  VERRAY 
PARFIT  GENTIL  KNIGHT" 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eric 
Hatch  was  truly  a  man  for  all  seasons. 
His  brilliance  and  accomplishment,  his 
boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm  were 
reflected  in  the  lu.ster  of  a  many-faceted 
career  in  which  excellence  was  the  hall- 
mark of  every  achievement.  Eric  was  the 
superb  scholar,  writer,  radio  executive, 
horseman,  soldier,  and  enthusiast  for 
study  and  identity  with  the  roots  of 
our  historic  past,  especially  that  of 
Connecticut. 

Eric  Hatch  died  on  July  4  while  the 
bells  still  echoed  in  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  an  occasion  which  rep- 
resented for  him  the  symbol  and  sub- 
stance of  our  national  heritage.  He  and 
artist-WTiter  Eric  Sloan  had  suggested 
some  10  years  ago  to  U.S.  Senator 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  that  every  city  and 
town  ring  bells  on  this  holiday.  He,  like 
JefTerson  and  Adams,  ardem  patriots, 
passed  from  time  into  eternity  on  this 
day  which  was  filled  with  special  signif- 
icance and  deep  emotion. 

Eric  Hatch's  love  of  Connecticut  was 
reflected  in  the  diligence  and  compe- 
tence with  which  he  pursued  his  duties 
as  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical Commission  and  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis.'^ion. 
His  dream  of  a  museum  of  Connecticut 
history — where  a  school  child  could  'in 
one  day  learn  more  then  he  had  ever 
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known  before  about  how  Connecticut 
was  founded" — will  be  an  enduring  me- 
morial to  his  indomitable  spirit. 

He  was  the  founder  and  first  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Litchfield  Artillery, 
the  only  horse  drawn  artillery  company 
in  the  State.  It  was  my  privilege  as 
Secretary  of  the  State  to  present  to  him 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  group 
in  which  he  took  such  special  pride. 
Their  three-volley  cannon  salute  on  the 
Litchfield  green  following  the  funeral 
service  was  a  last  farewell  to  a  beloved 
leader. 

The  art  of  language  fascinated  Eric 
Hatch.  Its  fruits  were  in  a  writing  career 
as  a  member  of  the  original  staff  of  the 
New  Yorker  and  contributor  to  national 
magazines,  in  more  than  25  novels  in- 
cluding "My  Man  Godfrey,"  the  tele- 
vision scripts  of  the  well  known  program 
Topper  and  the  succinct  editorials  of 
station  WBIS  in  Bristol  which  he  owTied. 

Throughout  the  brilliance  of  the  fabric 
of  this  life  was  woven  a  warmth  and  re- 
spect for  people  that  added  new  dimen- 
sions to  his  stature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  eulogy  delivered  at  the 
funeral  of  Eric  Hatch  by  Father  Gordon 
B.  Wadhams.  This  beautiful  tribute  cap- 
tures the  spirit  of  a  remarkable  human 
being  who  was  devoted  to  his  family,  his 
State  and  country,  and  did  so  much  to 
enrich  the  future  for  us  all. 

The  eulogy  follows : 

Eric  Stow  Hatch 

It  may  be  that  in  time  to  come  it  will 
afford  us  Joy  and  consolation  to  remember 
these  things. 

To  me  falls  the  honour  this  afternoon  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Eric  Stow 
Hatch.  .  .  .  And  this  notwithstanding  my  all 
too  brief  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
him,  a  matter  of  under  threo  years.  The 
honour,  too,  of  bespeaking,  for  you,  his 
friends  and  admirers  of  far  longer  standing 
than  I  can  claim,  our  common  concern  for 
his  widow,  his  sons  and  daughter,  his  brother. 
and  others  of  his  near  family  In  their  loss 
from  sight  and  sound  of  one  most  dear  to 
them,  and  in  their  consequent  bereavement. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  found  In  Eric  Hatch 
to  admire  and  to  love.  Since  these  were 
readily  to  be  discerned  In  him,  they  must 
come  first  in  the  telling.  I  admired  and  love 
him  for: 

His  princely  bearing  and  deportment,  his 
courtly  manners,  his  attractive  diffidence,  his 
gentlemanly  reserve,  his  sophisticated,  some- 
times mischievous,  yet  always  kindly,  humor 
and  wit,  his  erudition,  his  command— In 
writing  and  In  speech — of  the  Mother  Tongue. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  Colonel  Hatch's  re- 
nown in  the  military  service  of  our  country. 
and  notwithstanding  his  spectacular  success 
in  his  chosen  craft,  he  will  certainly  best  be 
remembered  by  us  in  Litchfield  and  by  the 
people  of  Connecticut  for  the  passion  that 
filled  and  energized  his  public  service  these 
latter  years.  I  mean,  his  devotion  to  his 
countrj-'s  unique  beginnings  and  consequent 
heritage,  his  determination  to  preserve  and 
hand  on  the  heritage  and  traditions  of  his 
beloved  State  of  Connecticut.  I  need  not 
elaborate  on  this,  for  it  Is  well  known  to 
you  all. 

But  this,  I  think,  should  be  said:  Ms  was 
no  merely  private  concern.  His  was  not,  for 
example,  the  scholars  concern  only,  as  when 
a  man  determines  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  a  given  subject  for  the  sheer 
doUgist  of  knowing;  he  was  no  mere  collector 
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for  personal  gain  or  enjoyment,  no  preserver 
of  antiquities,  for  the  sheer  delight  of  own- 
ership. No.  Eric  Hatch's  passion  for  history, 
for  the  handing  on  of  a  heritage  was  di- 
rected in  the  main  toward  the  public  good. 
It  pained  him  to  see  how  so  many  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  and  young  people 
in  our  fluid  and  disorderly  times  seem  to  be 
persons  "without  a  country" — rootless,  con- 
stantly on  the  go,  heedless  of  whence  they 
have  come,  of  where  they  now  are,  of  whence 
they  will  go;  ignorant  of  their  history;  want- 
ing in  that  sense  of  the  past  and  that  dedi- 
cation to  the  building  of  a  yet  more  glorious 
future,  which  are  the  meaning  of  true 
patriotism. 

"Let  the  children  learn,"  said  Eric,  aware 
of  how  little  and  how  badly  American  His- 
tory Is  taught  nowadays,"  . .  .  Let  the  young 
people  learn,  by  seeing  and  touching  and 
hearing  and  learning  about  the  books,  the 
furniture  both  primitive  and  elegant,  the 
houses,  the  artifacts  and  homely  crafts,  the 
skills  and  occupations  of  their  forebears. 
Let  them  know  that  these  are  the  rock  from 
which  they  were  hewn,  the  pit  from  which 
they  were  digged — that  this  is  their  past  as 
it  is  also  their  identity  now."  Hence,  the 
Museum.  Pray  God  that  it  will  soon  be  an 
actuality  and  not  Just  a  dream. 

The  other  day  I  asked  Connie.  "What  one 
virtue,  what  one  word,  best  gives  the  key  to 
Eric?"  There  was  no  hesitation  in  her  reply. 
"Patriotism,"  she  said.  "Eric  was  a  great 
patriot." 

To  me  Einother  word  occurred :  a  word  the 
ancient  Romans  used  of  their  great  men. 
"Plus."  "Pius" — not  to  be  confused  with  our 
word  "pious,"  with  all  its  unpleasant  conno- 
tations. "Plus" — the  distinguished  citizen, 
the  dedicated  patriot,  the  man  of  exemplary 
virtue,  the  man  of  reverence  for  the  Divinity, 
the  servant  of  the  public  good.  This  was 
Eric  Stow  Hatch. 

And  so,  these  our  obsequies — gratlfyingly 
traditional,  majestic,  fittingly  triumphant — 
are  about  to  be  concluded;  but  not  without 
we  pray  for  the  soul,  the  on-going  life  in  the 
Risen  Lord  of  Eric  Hatch.  We  pray  for  him 
whom  God  has  supported  and  upheld  "all 
the  day  long";  for  whom  the  shadows  of 
this  life  have  lengthened,  and  Its  evening 
come;  for  him  whose  busy  world  Is  now 
hushed,  life's  fever  being  over  and  its  work 
done.  Grant  him.  O  Father,  in  thy  mercy 
a  safe  lodging,  a  holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the 
last.  Amen. 


FREEDOM  GROUPS  LOSE  FRIEND 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try lost  a  great  patriot  and  many  peo- 
ple lost  an  esteemed  friend  June  30.  1973, 
when  Dr.  Nestor  Procyk  of  Buffalo  suc- 
cumbed to  a  lengthy  illness.  I  knew  him 
during  his  many  years  in  Buffalo,  and 
he  was  not  only  a  fine  doctor  and  fine 
man,  but  a  vibrant  worker  in  the  cause 
of  the  relief  of  captive  nations.  His  is  a 
remarkable  historj',  one  of  hard  work 
and  success  in  the  face  of  almost  over- 
whelming odds,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 

Born  60  years  ago  in  Hnylytscky.  Uk- 
raine, educated  in  the  Ukraine,  he  was 
graduated  from  Yagiello  University  in 
Krakow,  Poland  in  1938.  His  studies  to- 
wards a  medical  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  were  interrupted  in  1941 
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when  German  armies  invaded  the  So- 
viet Union.  Nazi  authorities  imprisoned 
him  in  Flosenberg,  Dresden,  and  Hes- 
burck  concentration  camps  until  1945. 

But  his  spirit  was  still  strong.  He  or- 
ganized the  Ukrainian  Red  Cross  in 
Munich,  and  directed  the  psychological 
and  medical  assistance  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  Ukrainian  repatriates — 
work  which  is  continuing  in  an  organi- 
zation which  is  still  functioning. 

He  managed  to  make  his  way  to  Paris, 
where  he  completed  the  long-delayed 
medical  degree  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1949. 
Dr.  Procyk  met  his  wife  Dasha  in  Paris 
and  they  would  have  celebrated  their 
22nd  wedding  anniversary  next  week. 

The  Procyks  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1950,  where  he  continued  his  medical 
service  as  resident  physician  at  Holy 
Family  Hospital  and  Swedish  Hospital, 
interned  at  Knickerbocker  Hospital,  and 
in  1953  was  resident  psychiatrist  at  Man- 
hattan State  Hospital.  He  was  named 
senior  psychiatrist  at  Gowanda  State 
Hospital  in  1955  and  supervising  psy- 
chiatrist at  Buffalo  State  Hospital  in 
1956.  In  1962  he  was  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  new  'West  Seneca  State 
School,  and  since  1970  had  served  as 
director  of  education  and  training  there. 
He  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  1955. 

Dr.  Procyk  was  a  well-known  and 
highly  respected  figure  in  western  New 
York's  medical  community.  He  was  an 
assistant  professor  of  psychiatry  at  State 
University  of  Buffalo  Medical  School,  on 
the  staffs  of  Linwood-Bryant  Hospital. 
Meyer  Memorial  Hospital,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  outpa- 
tient clinic,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Mental  Defici- 
ency, the  Erie  County  and  New  York 
State  Medical  Societies,  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  and  the  Neuron 
Club. 

Yet.  with  the  full  schedule  of  profes- 
sional activities,  he  still  found  time  and 
energy  for  the  political  activities  dear- 
est to  his  heart — those  for  the  benefit 
of  captive  nations.  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  Ukrainian-American  Freedom 
Foundation,  had  served  since  1953  as 
national  president  of  the  Anti-Com- 
munist Bloc  Nations,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Board 
of  the  American  Security  Council. 

He  received  recognition  and  honois  at 
home  and  abroad  for  his  endeavors,  in- 
cluding receipt  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Eisenhower  Proclamation  Medal  from 
the  late  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower in  1959.  the  Medal  for  the  Free- 
dom of  Bulgaria  from  exiled  King 
Simeon  in  1968.  selection  by  the  mayor 
of  Buffalo  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  in  1967.  at- 
tendance at  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
for  the  late  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
in  1964.  and  participation  in  dialogs 
with  President  Richard  Nixon  at  a  Blair 
House  dinner  last  September. 

Dr.  Nestor  Procyk  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  those  who  knew  him  person- 
ally and  by  those  who  are  beneficiaries 
of  his  dedication.  He  leaves  his  wife. 
Dasha:  a  son.  Nestor  Procyk  Jr.;  two 
daughters,  Diana  and  Zoreslava  Procyk: 
his  mother.  Mrs.  Katerj'ha  Lubianecky: 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  John  Martin. 
Our  hearts  and  our  prayers  are  with 
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his  family.  He  was  a  good  man  and  we 
thank  his  family  for  sharing  his  life 
with  us.  We  share  their  sadness  now. 


CANADIAN  ENERGY  STUDY  DOES 
NOT  PRECLUDE  A  TRANS-CANA- 
DLAN  PIPELINE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
article,  commenting  on  a  just  released 
Canadian  energy  pohcy  report,  con- 
cluded that  the  study  virtually  ruled  out 
the  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline 
through  the  MacKenzie  Valley  during 
the  current  decade.  The  implication  of 
this  article  was  that  the  huge  demand 
on  the  Canadian  labor  force,  various 
supply  industries  and  capital  markets 
stemming  from  construction  of  an  oil 
pipeline  in  addition  to  other  much 
needed  energy  projects  would  generate 
strong  inflationary  pressures,  and  erode 
the  position  of  the  Canadian  dollar  in 
international  markets.  Naturally,  pro- 
ponents of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
have  seized  on  this  article  to  further 
bolster  their  argument  that  a  Canadian 
oil  line  is  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

Unfortunately,  the  rather  sketchy 
summarj'  contained  in  the  Journal  arti- 
cle is  highly  misleading  because  it 
focuses  on  only  selective  parts  of  the 
report.  Moreover,  the  report  was  by  no 
means  a  definitive  statement  of  Cana- 
dian policy.  Rather,  it  was  an  outline  of 
various  policy  options  that  the  govern- 
ment should  consider  as  part  of  its  effort 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  Canadian 
energy  policy  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century.  Only  one  of  the  five  major  op- 
tions presented  in  this  study  would  seem 
to  rule  out  the  construction  of  a  Mac- 
Kenzie Valley  oil  line.  Therefore,  in  an 
effort  to  clear  up  any  misunderstandings 
that  may  have  resulted  from  the  Journal 
story,  I  want  to  briefly  review  the  report 
and  highlight  some  key  considerations 
which  suggest  that  construction  of  a 
Canadian  oil  line  would  not  necessarily 
create  unmanageable  dislocations  in  the 
Canadian  economy. 

FIVE   BASIC   POLICY    OPTIONS 

The  actual  study  is  centered  on  the 
effects  which  five  hypothetical  sets  of 
energy  projects  would  have  on  the  Ca- 
nadian economy.  The  five  sets  of  projects 
are  entitled  "self  sufficiency."  "standard 
development."  "extensive  development," 
"maximum  development, "  and  "delayed 
development."  All  except  the  self-suffi- 
ciency case  call  for  the  construction  of 
a  natural  gas  pipeline  in  the  MacKenzie 
Valley  between  1975  and  1980. 

The  extensive  development  case  also 
calls  for  the  construction  of  a  MacKenzie 
Valley  oil  pipeline  in  1978  plus  additional 
oil  production  projects.  The  maximum 
development  case  further  adds  a  uranium 
enrichment  plant,  additional  gas  pipe- 
line developments,  maximum  production 
from  oil  sands  projects  and  expansion 
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of  refining  capacity.  The  delayed  devel- 
opment case  is  the  same  as  the  standard 
development  case  with  the  natural  gas 
pipeline  construction  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  gas  and 
oil  production  capacity  being  delayed  to 
the  end  of  the  decade  rather  than  being 
begun  at  mid-decade. 

The  maximum  development  case  is  the 
only  case  that  is  declared  infeasible  by 
the  study,  and  that  case  is  considered 
at  all  times  to  be  "an  Illustrative  case 
only."  All  project  sets  are  compared  with 
the  macrobase,  that  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  "historical  normal"  for  the  Ca- 
nadian economy.  Except  for  the  self-suf- 
ficiency case  which  falls  below  the  his- 
torical normal  levels  for  the  economy,  all 
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other  cases  involve  greater  growth  in 
GNP.  larger  capital  investments,  lower 
unemployment  levels,  and  higher  rates 
of  inflation.  The  relevant  question  is  the 
degree  of  deviation  from  the  historical 
normal  and  whether  the  economy  can  be 
managed  so  as  to  enable  greater  develop- 
ment of  resources,  without  at  the  same 
time  creating  imwanted  inflation,  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  exchange  rate 
problems. 

Most  importantly  for  our  purposes,  the 
extensive  development  case,  which  in- 
cludes construction  of  a  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley oil  line,  is  not  ruled  out  by  the  study. 
To  be  sure  under  "worse  case"  assump- 
tions the  extensive  development  case 
would  put  strong  pressures  on  the  Ca- 
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nadlan  economy,  especially  on  price 
levels  and  the  exchange  rate.  But  a  more 
thorough  probe  reveals  that  these  ad- 
verse pressures  are  not  a  preordained 
outcome.  They  would  be  substantially  al- 
leviated if  less  Canadian  content  were 
used  in  the  construction  process,  and  if 
offsetting  monetary  or  fiscal  policies 
were  employed  to  achieve  a  more  favor- 
able growth/ inflation  tradeoff. 

CANADIAN  CONTENT 

The  basic  study  assumes  a  60-70  per- 
cent level  of  Canadian  content — labor, 
material,  and  financing — for  pipeline 
construction.  Using  this  flgiire,  which  Is 
repeatedly  asserted  to  be  unrealistically 
high  for  major  pipeline  construction,  the 
study  yields  the  following  projections- 


Historical 

normal 

(percent) 


Self- 
sufficient 


Development — 


Standard 


Extended 


Maximum 


Delayed 


Average  GNP  growth  (1973  80)  (constant  dollars) 

Average  unemployment 

Average  price  increase 


4.99 
4.93 
2.59 


4.59 
5.55 
2.32 


5,04 
4.26 
3.21 


5.46 
3.62 
3.88 


6.43 
2.70 
5.17 


4.93 
4.70 
2.86 


These  projections  indicate  that  con- 
struction of  an  oil  pipeline  would  have 
an  important  and  positive  impact  on  the 
Canadian  economy.  Under  the  extensive 
development  case  GNP  would  be  in- 
creased significantly  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  would  be  lowered  by  more  than 
one  and  one-third  percentage  points. 
Naturally,  higher  levels  of  national  out- 
put and  employment  would  raise  incomes, 
increase  the  real  standard  of  living,  and 
even  enlarge  tax  revenues.  The  fact  that 
the  Canadian  Government  has  recently 
approved  an  extensive  series  of  tax 
changes  designed  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy suggests  that  it  is  not  content  with 
the  5-percent-plus  unemployment  rates 
that  have  prevailed  for  most  of  the  past 
decade.  Therefore,  the  positive  employ- 
ment and  output  effects  expected  from 
the  extensive  development  case  would  be 
highly  welcome. 

Nevertheless,  the  projections  also  sug- 
gest that  pipeline  construction  could 
generate  excess  demand  pressures  which 
would  increase  the  expected  rate  of  in- 
flation. Since  Canada  is  highly  depend- 
ent upon  export  markets  such  a  develop- 
ment would  obviously  be  detrimental. 
Moreover,  if  the  Canadian  dollar  con- 
tinues to  float  in  international  money 
markets  its  exchange  value  would  be  ob- 
viously reduced  by  inordinate  domestic 
inflation. 

Fortunately,  the  study  suggests  that  if 
the  historic  Canadian  content  level  of 
60  to  70  percent  is  reduced  to  50  percent, 
the  danger  of  overtaxing  the  domestic 
economy  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
Moreover,  a  50-percent  Canadian  con- 
tent assumption  is  not  at  all  unreason- 
able in  light  of  the  fact  that  large  pipe- 
line construction  projects  are  increas- 
ingly becoming  truly  international  ef- 
forts. Inputs  are  now  literally  drawn 
from  a  world  market. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  48-inch 
pipe,  for  example,  the  most  costly  con- 
struction component,  would  likely  be 
purchased  from  Japan.  In  addition, 
U.S.      produced      pipelaying      machin- 


ery would  likely  be  used,  and  foreign 
technicians,  skilled  craftsmen,  and  capi- 
tal would  also  be  required. 

Thus,  the  size  of  the  proposed  oil  pipe- 
line construction  project  coupled  with 
the  construction  of  a  similar  gas  pipe- 
line, makes  the  50-percent  Canadian 
content  assumption  highly  plausible. 
While  Canadians  would  obviously  desire 
that  local  workers  and  firms  have  max- 
imum opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
project,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  requirement  would  be  carried  to  such 
an  extreme  that  the  Canadian  economy 
would  be  severely  destabilized  in  the 
process.  The  effects  of  lowering  the 
Canadian  content  assumption  on  the  ex- 
tensive development  case,  then,  are  as 
follows : 


|ln  percent) 

Histor- 

Extended  development 

normal 

60-70 

50 

Average  GNP  growtti  (1973- 
80)  (constant  dollars) 4.99 

Average  annual  unemploy- 
ment.           4.93 

Average  annual  price  increase         2. 59 

5.46 

3.62 
3.88 

'5.31 

4.0 
3.39 

'  Approximately. 

The  obvious  and  expected  result  of 
lowering  the  level  of  construction  labor, 
material  and  capital  demand  on  the  Ca- 
nadian economy  is  to  reduce  the  gains  in 
output,  as  measured  by  GNP  and  the  un- 
employment rate,  but  also  to  reduce  the 
inflationary  pressures  that  would  accom- 
pany them,  as  well.  In  short,  were  a  more 
reasonable  level  of  Canadian  content 
used  in  constructing  the  pipelines.  Cana- 
dian GNP  would  still  be  raised  signifi- 
cantly, in  relationsiup  to  the  normal  case 
the  unemployment  rate  would  be  lowered 
from  nearly  5  to  4  percent,  and  only  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  infiation  rate 
over  the  historically  projected  level 
would  occur.  Stated  differently,  by  mak- 
ing a  maximum  prudent  contribution  to 
the  construction  of  the  oil  pipeline,  but 
not    an    excessive    one,    the    Canadian 


economy  would  reap  significant  benefits 
without  sustaining  any  unacceptable 
costs. 

OFFSETTING    FISCAL    AND    MONETARY    POLICIES 

It  Should  be  further  noted  that  the 
study  was  conducted  under  the  assump- 
tion that  no  Government  policies  would 
be  used  to  counteract  the  effects  of  in- 
creased construction  activity.  "The  con- 
trol solution  assumes  that  there  will  be 
no  change  in  nominal  tax  rates  and  that 
there  will  be  moderate  increases  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures."  By  not  program- 
ing monetary  and  fiscal  policy  into  the 
model,  the  estimates  produced  indicate 
the  maximum  effects  of  a  given  course  of 
action.  From  the  above  tables,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  magnitude  of  such  effects 
for  the  extensive  development  case — even 
in  a  situation  of  no  Government  inter- 
vention— cannot  be  considered  unrea- 
sonable for  the  Canadian  economy. 
Though  prices  would  increase  by  an 
average  0.8  percentage  points  faster  than 
they  would  without  building  the  two 
pipelines,  extensive  development  causes 
price  increases  of  only  0.31  percentage 
points  greater  than  the  standard  devel- 
opment case. 

In  any  event,  these  projections  repre- 
sent maximum  effects  and  certainly 
would  require  only  moderate  Govern- 
ment action.  Fiscal  action,  combined  with 
a  tight  monetary  policy  could  readily 
ease  inflation.  Furthermore,  a  moderately 
restrictive  monetary  policy  will  make  it 
easier  to  attract  foreign  capital  as  Can- 
adian interest  rates  rise.  Hence,  domestic 
inflation  could  be  curbed  while  the  econ- 
omy continues  its.  high  level  of  activity 
due  to  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  large 
pipeline  construction  project. 

INFLATED  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENT  ESTIMATES 

To  arrive  at  their  projections,  the 
Canadian  study  estimated  capital  re- 
quirements— 

To  reflect  additional  expenditures  for 
geological  and  geophysical  activities.  While 
expenditures  of  this  type  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  an  operational  expense  (and  not  a 
capital   expense) — in   this   particular  study 
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they  are  treated  as  a  capital  expenditure  Item 
as  they  form  an  Important  Ingredient  of 
frontier  development  costs. 

This  switch  in  accounting  methods 
raised  the  amount  of  capital  require- 
ments by  4.4  percent.  Exclusion  of  geo- 
logical activities  from  capital  needs  low- 
ers capital  requirements  by  $1.62  billion. 
Such  exclusion  would  lower  the  impact 
of  the  extensive  development  case  even 
more. 

CYCLICAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

The  macroeconomic  model  used  by 
the  Canadian  study  indicated  that  the 
Canadian  economy  may  experience  a 
downturn  between  1977  and  1979.  In 
light  of  this  possibility,  the  report  con- 
cluded: 

If  the  period  1877-1979  should  actually  de- 
velop as  shown  In  the  control  solution  to  be 
a  time  of  relatively  slow  growth,  the  con- 
struction of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline 
could  provide  an  Important  stimulus. 

The  study  continues  by  stating  that 
the  use  of  lower  levels  of  Canadian  con- 
tent in  construction  and  financing — 50 
percent  instead  of  60-70  percent — "ap- 
pears to  be  a  relatively  efficient  means  of 
reducing  the  pressures  and  disruptions 
of  periodic  surges  in  demand  for  particu- 
lar goods  and  services."  The  reduction 
in  the  level  of  Canadian  content  involves 
a  direct  reduction  in  demand  for  those 
industries  which  supply  pipeline  inputs 
as  imports  replace  domestic  inputs. 

BALANCE   OF   PAYMENT  CONSIDERATIONS 

Lastly,  the  study  focuses  on  the  impact 
on  energy  development  on  the  balance 
of  payments.  Capital  infiow  required 
imder  traditional  levels  of  Canadian  con- 
tent— 60-70  percent — would  be  $10.5  bil- 
lion for  the  extensive  development  case. 
With  the  more  reasonable  50-percent 
level,  required  capital  inflow  is  reduced 
by  38  percent  to  $6.5  billion.' 

The  surplus  on  the  capital  account  re- 
sulting from  the  sale  of  Canadian  securi- 
ties abroad  would  need  to  be  offset  by  a 
deficit  on  the  current  account — brought 
about  by  increasing  imports — so  as  to 
bring  about  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Appropriately,  this  study  notes 
that— 

Investment  in  energy  development  has  his- 
torically led  to  Immediate  direct  increases  on 
the  Import  of  machinery  and  equipment  and 
other  construction  materials.  As  the  level  of 
Canadian  content  of  pipeline  development  in 
the  1970's  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
lower  than  in  the  past,  because  of  the  size 
of  the  projects,  the  Immediate  direct  in- 
creases in  Imports  should  be  correspondingly 
larger. 

According  to  the  study,  the  decline,  in 
the  current  account  caused  by  the  in- 
creased imports  may  or  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  offset  increased  capital  inflows. 

In  the  resource  development  boom  of  the 
mld-1950's.  some  change  in  the  terms  of 
trade  was  required  to  further  stimulate  im- 
ports and  hinder  exports. 

Wliile  the  absolute  amounts  of  the  re- 
quired deficit  appear  high  by  past  stand- 
ards— 


'  When  a  lower  level  of  Canadian  content 
is  assumed,  the  foreign  financing  require- 
ments decrease  because  there  is  less  induced 
investment  in  proportion  to  the  net  reduc- 
tion in  stimulus  to  aggregate  demand. 
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When  the  current  account  deficit  Is  meas- 
ured as  a  proportion  of  ONE — gross  national 
exchange — the  maximum  with  case  B — stand- 
ard development — is  only  1.5  percent  in  1976 
with  the  low  Canadian  content  assumption. 
Under  case  C — extensive  development — the 
maximum  percentage  is  again  1.5  percent  In 
both  1976  and  1979  (the  two  periods  of  pipe- 
line construction). 

Thus,  it  appears  that  maintaining  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments  would  not 
be  an  insurmountable  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  study  considers 
the  extensive  development  case  a  viable 
alternative.  Though  moderate  govern- 
ment intervention  may  be  necessary,  no 
extraordinary  controls  would  have  to  be 
employed.  The  extensive  development  of 
Canadian  energy  reserves  through  the 
building  of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline 
will  not  likely  tax  the  Canadian  economy 
beyond  its  capabilities. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN-SOVIET 
TRADE  POLICIES 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR, 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
discussion  today  is  especially  timely, 
and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  brief  remarks. 

I  recall  that  only  4  or  5  years  ago  there 
was  considerable  opposition  in  the  Con- 
gress to  an  expansion  of  East- West  trade. 
Of  course,  much  of  this  opposition  was 
predicated  upon  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  Communist  coim tries  were  supplying 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  with 
weapons  of  war.  Now  that  the  American 
ground  comoat  role  in  Vietnam  has 
ended,  the  atmosphere  seems  to  be  lean- 
ing toward  an  increase  in  trade  with  the 
Communist  nations. 

But  regardless  of  a  possible  change  in 
attitude,  I  think  we  still  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  put  this  matter  into  perspective. 
In  considering  such  manifestations  of 
trade  as  most-favored-nation  agree- 
ments, we  must  weigh  all  the  angles  in 
granting  preferential  treatment  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

Certainly,  we  should  always  keep  in 
mind  that  a  world  power  like  the  Soviet 
Union  is  anxious  to  have  trade  work  in 
its  favor  politically.  While  there  has  been 
an  outward  appearance  of  a  relaxation 
in  cold  war  tensions.  Soviet  Russia  still 
has  a  closed  economic  system.  The  So- 
viet leadership  does  not  look  upon  trade 
in  the  same  way  we  do.  Like  everything 
else,  trade  is  only  an  extension  of  Soviet 
political  endeavors.  Therefore,  we  must 
be  especially  careful  in  granting  them 
concessions.  Whether  it  be  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  its  satellites,  or  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Communist  world  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  system  of  government  and 
everj-thing  it  stands  for.  I  wonder  just 
how  much  the  Communist  leadership  has 
departed  from  the  teaching  of  one  of  its 
most  revered  theorists.  Lenin,  who  main- 
tained that  trade  should  be  used  as  an 
extension  of  Communist    influence. 

Here's  what  Lenin  had  to  say  about  the 
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generosity  of  the  Western  world  in  re- 
gard to  trade,  and  I  quote : 

They  will  grant  us  credits,  which  will  fill 
the  coffers  of  the  Communist  organizations 
in  their  countries  while  they  enlarge  and 
Improve  our  armaments  Industry  by  supply- 
ing all  kinds  of  wares,  which  we  shall  need 
for  future  and  successful  attacks  against  our 
suppliers. 

Now,  Lenin  may  not  be  as  viable  in  the 
Communist  philosophical  context  as  he 
was  for  the  first  40  years  after  his  death, 
but  he  is  about  the  only  early  Communist 
leader  whom  the  contemporary  Com- 
munist leadership  admires.  He  is  taken 
seriously  by  the  Communist  world.  If 
the  world's  Commimist  leadership  has 
departed  from  such  a  doctrine  let  them 
prove  it.  If  they  want  most-favored- 
nation  treatment,  they  can  start  proving 
their  good  faith  by  not  promoting  con- 
fiict  in  the  Mideast,  in  Korea,  in  Latin 
America,  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  on  and 
on. 

The  economics  of  international  trade 
necessitates  at  least  a  degree  of  mutual 
benefit  on  the  part  of  the  nations  en- 
tering into  trade  agreements.  This  Is  why 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  are  made — 
at  least  theoretically.  One  nation  is  sup- 
posed to  reciprocate  for  the  granting  of 
concessions  by  another.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  Communist  nations  have 
shown  that  they  are  willing  to  recipro- 
cate, and  until  so-called  wars  of  libera- 
tion are  called  off  by  the  Communists, 
this  Nation  should  think  twice  about 
granting  them  MFN  and  other  trade 
concessions. 


COMMUNITY  MEALS  FOR  THE  EL- 
DERLY PILOT  PROJECT  BEGINS 
IN  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  July  6,  1973,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  opening  luncheon  of 
"Community  Meals  for  the  Elderly"  at 
Norton  Manor  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
"Community  Meals  for  the  Elderly"  is 
a  6-month  pilot  project  administered  by 
the  Youngstown  Area  Community  Action 
Council  under  a  $27,000  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Besides  providing  one  hot.  nutritious 
meal  a  day  for  senior  citizens.  "Com- 
munity Meals  for  the  Elderly"  is  de.'=igned 
to  furnish  informational,  referral  and 
social  services,  and  a  "sense  of  com- 
munity." By  drawing  elderly  persons  out 
of  isolation  and  into  a  recreation-social- 
ization atmosphere,  meal  time  will  be  a 
happy  time.  Senior  citizens  are  also  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  the  program's 
policy  council  with  representatives  of 
community  agencies  who  could  assist 
them  with  their  problems.  At  the  jjresent 
time,  any  person  over  60  years  of  age 
within  walking  distance  of  Norton  Manor 
is  eligible.  I  would  like  to  take  thi.";  o.u- 
portunity  to  extend  my  congratulation.'^ 
and  best  wi.shes  to  the  .•senior  citizens. 
Tom  Racich.  director  of  the  Youn.gstown 
Area  Community   Action   Council,   a'ld 
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Dorothy  Edl,  manager  of  Norton  Manor, 
for  participating  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Community  Meals  for 
the  Elderly"  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
program  which  should  be  supported  by 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
If  the  "Community  Meals  for  the  El- 
derly" pilot  project  is  the  success  I  ex- 
pect it  to  be,  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
be  expanded  to  other  communities  in 
Ohio  and  throughout  the  country.  This 
program  Is  one  small  but  important  way 
we  can  show  our  senior  citizens  that 
America  cares  about  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  program  from 
the  official  opening  luncheon  of  "Com- 
munity Meals  for  the  Elderlv"  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

COMMUNFTY    MEALS    FOR    THE    EDERLY 

A  Six-Month  Pilot  Program  Administered 
by  Youngstown  Area  Community  Action 
Council. 

Official  Opening  Luncheon.  Friday,  July  6, 
1973,  12  Noon  at  Norton  Manor.  1400  Spring- 
dale  Avenue,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

PROGRAM 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Thomas  P.  Raclch. 
Executive  Director.  Youngstown  Area  Com- 
munity Action  Council. 

Invocation  (Walk-In) :  Rev.  Morris  W.  Lee. 
Pastor.  Third  Baptist  Church  and  Past  Presi- 
dent, YACAC  Board  of  Directors. 

Buffet  Luncheon. 

Welcome:  Herman  "Pete"  Starks.  2nd  Ward 
CouncUman;  President  YACAC  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Introduction  of  Guests:  Mr.  Raclch. 

Keynote  Speaker:  Thomas  Coppola.  YACAC 
Planner. 

Impromptu  Comments  by  Officials:  (1) 
City.  (2)  County,  (3)  State.  (4)  National. 

Closing  Remarks:  Mr.  Raclch. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Lee. 

HONORED    GtTESTS 

Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney.  19th  Ohio 
District.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

State  Representatives:  George  Tablack 
52nd  Ohio  District;  Thomas  P.  Gllmartln! 
51st  Ohio  District;  and  son,  Brendan  J  GU- 
martln  {Age  13). 

State  Senator  Harrv  Meshel,  33rd  Ohio 
District. 

Mahoning  County  Commissioners:  George 
J.  Blndas.  Chairman;  Thomas  J.  Barrett 
John  Palermo. 

City  of  Youngstown  Finance  Director 
Charles  J.  Ramsey.  Representing  Mayor 
Jack  C.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Irvln  Ryan.  President.  Northeastern 
Ohio  Senior  Citizen  Council. 

Mr.  James  Lottler.  Representing  Youngs- 
town Metropolitan  Housing  A. 

Mrs.  Martha  Murphy.  Director.  Mahoning 
County  Areawlde  Project  on  Aging. 

Mrs.  Dainty  Williams,  Community  Meals 
Program  Director. 

Programs  courtesy  YACAC  Public  Rela- 
tions. 


HELP  ELECTED  REPUBLICAN 
OFFICIALS 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

or   DELAWAXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  volunteers 
are  the  lifeblood  of  our  political  process 
and  all  too  often,  the  lack  of  recogni- 
tion of  their  work  makes  them  unsung 
heroes.  It  is  to  one  of  these  groiyas  that  I 
would  like  to  address  myself. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  Republicans  in  Congress  are  for- 
tunate indeed  in  having  a  volunteer 
group  of  ladies  who  have  banded  together 
in  an  organization  called  Help  Elected 
Republican  Officials  or  HERO,  heroes 
they  are  indeed. 

This  group  of  some  60  women  are 
always  on  call  to  provide  all  types  o/ 
emergency  office  services  to  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  when  they  are 
deluged  with  a  flood  of  mail  from  home, 
get  behind  in  their  filing,  et  cetera. 

"Rusty"— Mrs.  James  G.  Michaux — 
the  volunteer  chairman  of  HERO,  has 
reported  that  in  the  92d  session  of  Con- 
gress, her  group  has  answered  1,836  calls 
for  assistance  from  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  and  responded  with  a  total 
of  3,196  volunteers  who  worked  a  total 
of  43,642  hours  on  our  behalf. 

The  volunteer  women  take  pride  in  the 
job  they  are  accomplishing  and  in  the 
work  they  are  doing.  To  each  and  every- 
one of  them  should  go  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation from  all  of  us  who  have  been  on 
the  receiving  end  of  their  patriotism. 


THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING 
COMMISSION  FOR  THE  WASHING- 
TON METROPOLITAN  AREA 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this 
date  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  that 
would  carry  out  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  in  my  opinion,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  President 
Nixon  has  referred  to  as  the  Nelsen 
Commission.  As  that  Commission  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  ouestion  of  planning 
and  zoning  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  the  National  Capital  region. 

The  bin  would  restructure  to  some  ex- 
tent the  membership  on  the  Commission. 
It  would  at  the  same  time  insure  regional 
representation  on  the  Commission,  as 
well  as  insure  strong  input  from  the  local 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
P\irthermore.  it  would  insure  that  there 
was  one  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  that  that  com- 
prehensive plan  would  be  one  admin- 
istered ultimately  by  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  recent  years  since  a  need  for 
such  a  plan  first  arose. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Zoning  Commission 
could  not  alter  the  comprehensive  plan, 
but  that  rather  the  Zoning  Commission 
would  have  to  follow  the  comprehensive 
plan  or  else  the  comprehensive  plan 
would  have  to  be  amended  to  reflect 
that  which  would  be  changed  by  zoning. 

There  is  currently  before  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
home  rule  bill  which  contains  a  pro- 
vision on  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  most  controversial  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  home  rule  bill.  I  am  hope- 
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ful  that  this  bill  will  be  treated  as  a 
separate  bill,  taken  up  on  the  House  floor 
as  a  separate  bill,  because  I  feel  that 
Plarmlng  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
important  enough  in  and  of  itself  for  the 
House  to  treat  it  as  an  independent  and 
individual  item  of  legislation.  I  think  it 
could  be  an  excellent  test  vehicle  to  de- 
termine the  House  sentiment  on  how  the 
Federal  and  local  interest  is  to  be 
handled  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to- 
day and  in  the  years  to  come,  especially 
as  there  is  an  expansion  of  the  voice  of 
local  residents  over  local  affairs. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  not  agree 
with  certain  provisions  of  this  bill,  which 
I  believe  provides  for  preservation  of  the 
Federal  Interest,  in  that  the  compre- 
hensive plan  would  rest  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission. 
However,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
balance  the  Federal  and  local  interest, 
and  I  beleve  the  result  obtained  in  the 
bill  would  provide  a  structure  for  a  work- 
ing partnership  between  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal  Government  in 
achieving  the  best  possible  planning  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  National 
Capital  region,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  voice  in  that  planning,  not 
only  for  the  local  District  of  Columbia 
government,  but  for  other  local  plan- 
ning agencies  in  the  District  environs 
of  the  National  Capital  region. 

Since  the  Nelsen  Commission  report 
has  been  made  available  to  the  public, 
the  provision  contained  therein  that 
would  have  provided  finality  of  decision- 
making and  protection  of  the  Federal  in- 
terest through  the  President's  office, 
acting  through  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  has  prompted  Congressman 
FuQtTA  and  me  to  refine  our  thinking 
somewhat  on  how  best  we  can  achieve 
finality  in  planning  and  zoning  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  Federal  interest  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Rather  than  set- 
ting up  a  new  structure,  we  have 
strengthened  to  some  extent,  and  pro- 
vided for  finality  to  a  greater  extent,  in 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. At  the  same  time  the  bill  that  we 
introduce  today  provides  for  local  plan- 
ning authority  in  the  Mayor  and  the 
District  Council  and  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Municipal  Planning  Of- 
fice which  would  be  the  planning  agency 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  local  and 
parochial  interest. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  bill,  and 
I  would  request  that  all  those  interested 
individuals  and  groups  in  the  community 
review  it  in  detail,  because  I  believe  it 
has  much  merit  and  is  a  bill  that  the 
House  as  a  whole  could  support. 


WATERGATE  AND  THE 
REPUBLICANS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appearing  in  the  June  1973  issue  of  the 
Orange  County  Observer  which  I  was 
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pleased  to  write  because  its  subject  mat- 
ter seems  so  relevant  to  today's  political 
discussions  arising  from  the  Watergate 
affair.  The  article  follows: 
Watergate — Republican  Party  Was  Not 
Involved 

(By  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer) 
It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  Republicans 
all  over  the  country  are  trying  to  assess  the 
damage  Watergate  has  done  to  their  Party. 
It  Is  easy  to  contemplate  'disaster'.  To  talk 
of  rebuilding  the  Party  from  the  ground  up. 
In  my  judgment,  all  of  this  represents 
over-slmpliflcation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Republican  Party,  as  such,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Watergate.  As  Republicans,  we  sin- 
cerely regret  the  decisions  and  actions  of 
certain  weak  and  foolish  men  who  betrayed 
their  President,  their  Party  and  legitimate 
political  processes.  Criminal  acts.  In  addition 
to  those  already  adjudicated,  will  be  prose- 
cuted without  favor.  But  there  Is  no  remote 
connection  between  these  individuals  and 
the  Republican  Party.  President  Nixon.  In 
his  statement  of  May  23.  categorically  said 
he  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  Watergate, 
never  authorized  or  knew  of  offers  of  execu- 
tive clemency,  did  not  attempt  to  implicate 
the  CIA  In  Watergate,  never  atuhorlzed  nor 
encouraged  subordinates  to  engage  In  il- 
legal or  Improper  campaign  tactics.  He  has 
initiated  what  should  be  a  thorough  Investi- 
gation to  learn  the  truth  about  Watergate. 

IMMEDIATE    JOB 

Final  Judgment  may  be  years  away. 

But  elections  will  be  held  next  year.  Our 
immediate  job,  therefore.  Is  to  set  the  record 
straight  about  the  Party  itself  and  the  men 
and  women  who  will  be  seeking  office  under 
Us  banner  in  1974. 

Already  the  gleeful  wlelders  of  the  tar 
brush  are  trying  to  paint  all  Republicans 
into  the  Watergate  mess.  Ever  the  oppor- 
tunists. Democrats  and  their  many  friends 
In  the  press,  are  trying  to  portray  anyone 
who  runs  as  a  Republican  next  year  as  a 
kind  of  Little  Eva  running  across  the  ice  with 
the  blood  hounds  at  her  heels. 

To  separate  froth  from  fact,  two  things 
must  be  borne  in  mind:  First.  Republicans 
In  Congress  and  In  their  Party's  headquar- 
ters were  not  Involved  in  Watergate.  We 
did  not  run  with  CREEP,  from  whose  ranks 
most  of  the  Watergate  conspirators  evolved. 
Quite  to  the  contrary — it  was  a  source  of 
consummate  rage  last  fall  that  House  and 
Senate  candidates  were  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves as  CREEP  cornered  the  funds  and 
squandered  the  President's  Image. 

Second,  Republicans  In  the  House  and 
Senate  have  been  In  the  forefront  of  those 
demanding  a  complete  airing  of  the  Water- 
gate affair,  a  totally  impartial  prosecution, 
and  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Like  a  woman 
scorned.  Hell  hath  no  fury  like  that  of  an 
honest  Party  member  betrayed  by  a  bunch 
of  amoral  political  amateurs  trying  to  crowd 
under  the  Party's  banner. 

DEMAND    THE    TRtTTH 

Just  as  we  have  demanded  the  truth,  we 
reject  the  obsessed  who  seek  to  negate  our 
democratic  election  system  by  forged  or 
anonymous  letters  and  cables  slandering  any 
American,  regardless  of  his  Party  connec- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  you  have  to  beat 
Democrats  with  dirty  tricks.  I  think  you  can 
beat  them  by  pointing  to  their  records  In 
Congress  and  the  White  House  for  the  last 
40  years.  Which,  I  concede,  may  be  a  kind  of 
'dirty  trick'  in  Itself,  albeit  a  legitimate  one. 

And  the  fact  is,  the  Democrats  are  going 
to  ha\e  to  run  on  that  record  next  year.  And 
while  they  would  be  delighted — and  doubt- 
less will  try — to  obscure  that  record  by 
dragging  out  the  Watergate  mess.  It  Is  my 
judgment  that  the  public  will  be  sick  and 
tired  of  that  word  by  then  and  will  begin 
asking  just  what  It  Is  the  Democrats  have 
accomplished   In   the  93rd  Congress.  Unless 
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they  do  a  lot  better  than  they  have  been 
doing,  the  Democrats  are  going  to  find  that 
a  very  embarrassing  question. 

DRAGGING  ITS    FEET 

Only  recently  evidence  came  to  light  In 
Congress  that  the  Democrats  are  not  exact- 
ly crippling  themselves  with  overwork.  Sen. 
Charles  Mathlas.  Jr..  (R.,  Md.)  disclosed  that 
the  Democratically-controlled  Congress  has 
been  dragging  its  feet  on  funding  some  300 
major  Federal  programs  that  will  be  broke 
by  June  30.  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  unless 
their  money  Is  renewed.  These  Include  the 
food  stamp  program,  military  research  and 
development,  mortgage  Interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  middle  Income  families,  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  and  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.  Also  facing  dead- 
lines are  the  Clean  Air  Act,  public  debt  limit 
and  maternal  and  child  health  services. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  this  Congress  the 
Democrats  have  spent  most  of  their  time  try- 
ing to  override — without  success — Pres- 
idential vetoes  of  Inflationary  legislation.  In 
40  years  they  have  not  had  a  new  Idea. 
They  stUl  have  only  one  solution  to  domes- 
tic problems — spend  more  money  on  them. 
They  know  that  such  spending  brings  a  swift 
kick  In  the  wallet  both  at  the  tax  counter 
and   from  the   toll   of   Inflation   It   spawns. 

HAVE    DONE    NOTHING 

People  are  aware — or  should  be  made 
aware — that  In  straight  years  of  Congres- 
sional control  the  Democrats  have  done 
nothing  about  pension  reform,  the  energy 
crisis,  now  upon  us,  transport  and  budget- 
ary controls — all  projects  of  our  current 
Administration.  Their  foreign  policy  has  been 
a  tragic  series  of  blunders  and  frustrations. 
Every  war  In  this  century  In  which  the  United 
States  became  Involved  saw  a  Democrat  In 
the  White  House.  Under  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations we  became  hopelessly  mired  down 
In  a  no-wln  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  Repub- 
lican Administration  got  us  out  and  brought 
home  our  prisoners.  At  this  writing,  the 
Democrats,  who  had  precious  few  cheers  for 
President  Nixon's  achievements  in  Vietnam. 
are  still  trying  to  persuade  the  Communists 
to  live  up  to  their  peace  agreements.  Their 
contributions  to  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  add 
up  to  zero — or  less. 

Under  Democratic  Asian  policy  we  fought 
two  no-wln  wars  and  remained  light  years 
away  from  any  rational  working  agreement 
witli  the  government  of  800  million  people 
in  Mainland  China.  When  President  Nixon 
took  office,  he  inherited  20  years  of  estrange- 
ment and  hostility  between  China  and  the 
United  States.  The  problem  was  net  one  of 
a  constantly  changing  relationship,  but  no 
relationship  at  all.  The  President  changed 
all  this.  Three  years  of  careful  groundwork 
produced  the  historic  turning  point  in  our 
relationship  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  In  President  Nixon's  words:  "My  con- 
versations with  the  Chinese  leaders  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1972,  reestablished  contact  between 
the  world's  most  powerful  and  the  world's 
most  populous  countries,  thereby  transform- 
ing the  post-war  landscape.  The  Journey  to 
Peking  launched  a  process  with  immense 
potential  for  the  betterment  of  our  peoples 
and  the  building  of  peace  with  Asia  and  the 
world." 

The  May  1972  summit  meeting  with  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  produced  the  first 
agreement  between  the  two  nations  to  limit 
the  strategic  weapons  that  are  the  heart  of 
their  national  survival.  Future  opportunities 
for  cooperation  and  negotiation  were  opened 
up.  Including  increased  E^st-West  trade. 

MAJOR    ACHIEVEMENTS 

Attainment  of  an  honorable  settlement  In 
Vietnam,  though  still  troublesome,  was  cer- 
tainly the  major  achievement  of  the  past 
year.  Much  work  remains  to  consolidate  peace 
In  Indochina,  but  the  President  and  his 
brilliant  advisor,  Henry  Kissinger,  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  bring  that  about. 
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In  Western  Europe,  we  are  consulting 
closely  with  our  allies.  As  the  President  said: 
"Major  political,  security  and  economic  ne- 
gotiations are  on  the  agenda." 

Incredibly  difficult  as  these  achievements 
seem,  the  domestic  problems  confronting  Mr. 
Nixon  when  he  took  office,  particularly  the 
Federal  budget,  were  hardly  more  simple. 

It  has  been  40  years  since  a  Democratic 
President  taught  the  American  people  they 
can  vote  themselves  largesse  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  That  poison  is  still  at  work.  The 
Washington  walling  wall  becomes  ever  more 
crowded  with  mayors,  governors  and  all  man- 
ner of  special  pleaders  for  Federal  funds. 

KEY    FACTS 

Here  are  a  few  key  facts  about  that  Fed- 
eral budget : 

— Since  1950  it  has  nearly  doubled,  now 
taking  more  than  20  percent  of  all  personal 
Income. 

— Growth  of  Federal  spending  wets  especi- 
ally pronounced  under  the  last  years  of  LBJ. 
growing  at  an  average  rate  of  17  percent  be- 
tween 1965  and  1968.  In  1963,  there  were  only 
160  Individual  grant  programs,  but  now  there 
are  more  than  1,000. 

— So  great  is  the  momentum  built  into 
the  growth  of  government,  that  nearly  75  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  1974  budget  Is  for  virtually 
'uncontrollable'  Items.  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  is  an  example.  It  is  now  over  $24  billion 
annually. 

At  the  present  rate  of  growth,  the  budget 
of  the  Federal  government  will  be  over  $1 
trUUon — $1,000  billion — by  the  1990s.  That's 
about  equal  to  the  size  of  our  whole  economy 
today. 

BIG    GOVERNMENT 

The  major  thrust  behind  these  skyrocket- 
ing budget  figures  Is  the  'big  government' 
philosophy  which  began  with  the  New  Deal 
and  has  continued  to  grow.  President  Nixon 
Is  trying  to  put  the  brakes  on  that  growth, 
and  even  the  Democratic  spenders  are  begin- 
ning to  admit  that  some  of  the  big.  costly 
social  programs  that  seemed  to  promise  so 
much — such  as  the  elimination  of  poverty — 
were  a  bit  overblown  to  put  it  mildly,  and 
have  failed  to  produce  anything  commensu- 
rate with  their  cost. 

President  Nixon  Is  trying  to  reduce  State 
and  local  dependency  on  Washington  via  his 
revenue  sharing  proposals.  elimiJiation  of 
some  115  unnecessary  programs  and  reorgani- 
zation of  others.  His  basic  goals  as  expressed 
In  his  fiscal  1974  Budget  Message  to  Congress 
are: 

To  hold  down  Federal  spending  so  that 
there  will  be  no  need  for  a  tax  increase; 

HIGH    EMPLOYMENT 

To  move  the  Nation's  economy  toward  a 
high  employment  prosperity  (it  is  close  to 
that  now ) ; 

Most  Importantly,  to  help  bring  about  the 
change  demanded  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  by  ending  the  flow  of 
power  to  Washington,  increasing  tlie  reliance 
on  State  and  local  governments,  and 

To  assure  the  taxpayers  that  their  money 
Is  used  wisely  and  efficiently  by  Government. 

Thus  the  1974  budget  is  a  blend  of  .sensible 
economic  policy  and  sensible  government. 

Democrats  have  given  the  President  little 
or  no  help  toward  these  goals — rather  the 
reverse.  But  the  point  to  bear  in  mind  Is 
that  the  battle  of  the  budget  Is  not  a  battle 
between  Congress  and  the  President.  It  is  a 
battle  between  the  Democratic  spenders  in 
Congress  and  the  taxpayers  everywhere.  To- 
day, the  Republican  Party  is  the  only  major 
political  party  in  the  country  that  is  fighting 
that  battle  on  the  side  of  the  taxpayers. 

None  of  my  comments  on  Watergate  are 
Intended  to  mean  that  no  changes  are  needed 
in  the  American  political  system.  Change  Is 
needed,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  cam- 
paign reform,  most  particularly  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  big  money  contributions. 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  creation  of  a 
non-partisan  Federal  election  reform  com- 
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mission  to  examine  'our  entire  pattern  of 
campaign  practices".  He  said:  'The  Commis- 
sion's mandate  would  be  as  broad  as  the  Fed- 
eral election  process  Itself.  Nothing  would  be 
excluded.'  The  Commission  Is  to  report  to 
Congress  and  the  President  by  December  1. 
1973.  It  wUl  be  interesting  to  see  how  many 
of  the  Democrats  now  attempting  to  smear 
the  Republican  Party  with  Watergate  will  be 
as  enthusiastic  about  enacting  genuine  cam- 
paign reform. 

TWO-PABTY    COUNTRY 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Republican  Party  here  In  Congress  and 
throughout  the  nation  are  not  about  to  pre- 
side over  the  dissolution  of  that  Party  be- 
cause of  a  handful  of  we..k  and  foolish  men 
over  whom  they  had  no  control,  no  matter 
how  much  delight  that  would  bring  to  some 
Democrats.  Truman's  'mess  In  Washington- 
did  not  destroy  their  Party.  Watergate  Is  not 
going  to  destroy  ours. 

We  are  still  a  two-party  country. 

The  goals  of  the  Republican  Party— limited 
government,  world  peace,  a  sound  and  ex- 
panding economy — remain  intact.  We  have 
not  discarded  the  Party  platform,  and  we 
are  not  going  to. 


FOREIGN      POLICY      ADDRESS      BY 
PRESIDENT   PARK   CHUNG   HEE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  followed  closely  Asian  af- 
fairs for  many  years.  I  was  imoressed 
and  encouraged  by  the  forward-looking 
foreign  policy  address  delivered  by  Pres- 
ident Park  Chung  Hee  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  on  June  23. 

At  a  time  when  U.S.  forces  are  com- 
pleting their  withdrawal  from  South- 
east .\sia  and  North  and  South  Korean 
military  forces  face  each  other  across 
the  38th  parallel.  President  Park  has  of- 
fered a  statesmanlike  plan  for  peace- 
ful coexistence  between  the  two  Koreas 
and  for  their  eventual  reunification. 

Acknowledging  that  a  great  many  dif- 
ficult problems  remain  to  be  resolved. 
President  Park  has  made  clear  that  their 
solution  must  come  through  negotiation 
and  conciliation,  not  confrontation. 

Changes  in  relations  among  the 
world's  big  powers  place  new  pressures 
and  new  responsibilities  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula, 
but  those  responsibilities  must  be  pur- 
sued courageously  and  aggressively 
President  Park  states. 

He  has  outlined  a  seven-point  program 
for  carrying;  out  that  goal.  While  peace- 
ful unification  of  Korea  remains  the  su- 
preme task  of  the  Korean  people,  it  can 
be  achieved  only  by  gradual  steps  taken 
with  sincerity  and  patience,  he  says. 

South  Korea,  the  President  states,  will 
not  oppose  the  North's  participation  in 
international  organizations,  including 
the  United  Nations,  and  South  Korea  will 
open  its  doors  to  friendly  and  cooperative 
relations  with  all  nations  of  the  world. 

Peace  and  good  neighborlincss  are  the 
firm  basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  President  Park  says. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  reasonableness  and 
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foresight  of  President  Park's  message. 
Prospects  for  a  generation  of  peace  in 
the  world  are  linked  closely  to  the  im- 
plementation of  his  plan  for  peaceful 
coexistence  between  the  two  Koreas.  I 
commend  his  remarks  to  you  with  the 
hope  that  every  American  will  join  in 
wishing  President  Park  and  his  people 
success : 

Today.  I  wish  to  announce  the  guide-lines 
of  our  foreign  policy  for  peace  and  unifica- 
tion to  Improve  substantially  conditions  for 
the  attainment  of  our  long-cherished  na- 
tional aspiration— the  unification  of  our 
fatherland.  I  make  this  announcement, 
taking  into  account  our  experiences  In  the 
south-north  dialogue  and  the  recent  devel- 
opments in  international  situation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  Korea 
was  liberated,  but  our  land  was  divided  and 
our  people  were  separated  against  their  will. 

The  38th  Parallel,  originally  known  as  a 
military  demarcation  line  for  disarming 
Japanese  forces,  turned  later  Into  an  Iron 
Curtain.  As  a  result,  the  south  and  the  north 
were  cut  off  from  each  other  in  political, 
economic,  social,  cultural  and  all  other 
fields. 

In  the  meantime,  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted at  the  meetings  of  the  US-USSR 
Joint  Commission  to  remove  the  barrier  of 
the  38th  Parallel  and  to  establish  a  unified 
democratic  government.  "Sfet,  these  negotia- 
tions ended  in  failure  due  to  basic  differ- 
ences in  the  positions  of  the  two  parties. 
The  Korean  question  was,  then,  submitted 
to  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  Second  Session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  convened  in  1947,  a 
resolution  was  adopted'  calling  for  free  gen- 
eral elections  throughout  the  whole  of  Ko- 
rea. The  United  Nations  Temporary  Commis- 
sion on  Korea  (UNTCOK)  was  then  dis- 
patched to  Korea  to  facilitate  this  objective. 
However,  the  general  elections  were  held 
only  in  the  southern  part  of  Korea  because 
of  the  negative  attitude  on  the  part  of  north 
Korea.  Thua,  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  was  established  on  15th  August, 
1948  and  was  subsequently  recognized  by  the 
United  Nations  as  the  only  lawful  govern- 
ment in  Korea. 

On  25th  June.  1950,  the  north  Korean 
Communist  forces  launched  an  unprovoked 
aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
During  the  Korean  War  thus  caused,  an  in- 
numerable number  of  our  brethren  lost 
their  lives  and  the  whole  countrv  was  sub- 
jected to  destruction  by  warfare.  An  armis- 
tice was  put  into  effect  after  three  years  of 
war.  but  the  country  still  remained  divided 
and  the  prospect  of  unification  of  the  di- 
vided country  became  even  dimmer. 

In  my  Commemorative  Address  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  Annlver.sary  of 
National  Liberation  on  15th  Augvist,  iQ-yo,  I 
called  for  a  relaxation  of  tension  between 
the  south  and  the  north  with  a  view  to  al- 
leviating the  sufferings  of  our  compatriots 
arising  from  the  division  of  the  country  and 
also  to  building  the  foundations  for  a  peace- 
ful uulflcatlon  of  the  fatherland  On  12th 
August  of  the  following  year  our  side  pro- 
po.sed  the  South-north  Red  Cross  talks,  and 
on  4th  July  last  year  the  South-north  Joint 
Communique  was  issued. 

The  south-north  ciialugue  w.as  thus  started. 
Yet.  the  results  of  the.se  dialogues  lasting  for 
almost  two  years  since  their  beginning  have 
been  far  from  our  expectations. 

In  our  talks  with  the  north,  we  have  taken 
the  position  that  both  sides  should  endeavor 
to  gradually  remove  tne  artjiioial  barriers  be- 
tween the  south  and  the  .u,rth  bv  so.ving 
easier  and  more  practical  problemsfirst  and 
to  phase  out  feelings  of  mutual  distrust  and 
replace  them  with  those  of  mutuni  confidence 
through  concrete  results.  We  further  pointed 
out  that  such  an  approach  would  best  serve 
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to  make  the  talks  productive  and  would  also 
serve  as  a  short-cut  to  the  eventual  unifier 
tlon  of  the  country  by  peaceful  means 

The  north  Korean  side.  In  disregard  of  the 
existence  of  deep-rooted  feelings  of  distrust 
between  the  south  and  the  north  insisted 
that  military  and  political  problems  which 
might  endanger  the  security  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  must  first  be  dealt  with,  as  a  pack 
age,  in  the  talks.  WhUe  the  very  problem  of 
re-unlficatlon  was  being  discussed  at  the 
talks,  the  north  Korean  side  was  continuous- 
ly engaged  in  such  external  activities  as 
would  practically  perpetuate  the  division  of 
the  country. 

In  view  of  the  current  status  of  south- 
north  relationship,  it  is  anticipated  that  not 
only  many  difficulties  he  In  the  way  of  the 
dialogue,  but  a  considerable  length  "of  time 
will  also  be  required  before  the  results  of  the 
dialogue  originally  expected  can  be  attained 
Moreover,  if  the  present  state  of  affairs 
were  to  be  left  as  It  is,  the  existing  feelings 
of  distrust  might  be  deepened  and  even  the 
tension  between  the  south  and  the  north 
might  be  aggravated. 

Now,  as  for  the  recent  developments  In  the 
international  situation,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  era  of  Cold  War  after  World  War  II  came 
to  an  end.  We  have  embarked  upon  a  new 
era  of  peaceful  coexistence,  based  on  the 
status  quo,  through  the  balance  of  power 
among  the  major  Powers. 

Judging  also  from  a  series  of  events  wit- 
nessed In  this  part  of  the  World,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  unification  of  our  father- 
land can  be  attained  within  a  short  period 
of  time. 

These  international  trends  give  rise  to  a 
most  serious  problem  in  the  history  of  our 
nation.  The  problem  Is  how  to  pursue  the 
national  unification— the  supreme  aspiration 
and  objective  of  the  entire  Korean  people- 
in  the  face  of  the  stark  realities  of  interna- 
tional situation. 
My  dear  Fifty-million  Fellow  Countrvmen! 
We  must  tackle  these  realities  in  an  active 
and  positive  way. 

We  must  formulate  wise  and  firm  policies 
for  attaining  the  goal  of  national  unification 
in  the  face  of  internal  and  external  realities. 
Then,  we  must  assiduously  Implement  such 
policies. 

We  should  have  peace  rooted  firmly  in  tills 
land  and  should  achieve,  without  fail,  the 
ultimate  goal  of  peaceful  unification  bv  our 
own   self-reliant   efforts. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind.  I 
now  declare  the  following  policies: 

1.  The  peaceful  unification  of  the  father- 
land is  the  supreme  task  of  the  Korean 
people.  We  will  continue  to  e.xert  every  effort 
to  accomplish  this  task. 

2.  Peace  must  be  maintained  in  the 
Korean  peninsula  by  all  means.  The  south 
and  the  north  should  neither  Interfere  with 
each  other's  Internal  affairs  nor  commit 
aggression   against   each   other. 

3.  We  will  continue  to  make  efforts  with 
sincerity  and  patience  to  secure  concrete 
results  from  the  south-north  dialogue  based 
on  the  spirit  of  the  south-north  Joint  Com- 
munique dated  4th  July,  1972. 

4.  We  shall  not  oppose  north  Korea's  par- 
ticipation with  us  in  international  organlza-    , 
tions.    if   it    Is   conducive   to   the   easing  of 
tension  and  the  furtherance  of  international 
cooperation. 

5.  We  shall  not  object  to  our  admittance 
into  the  United  Nations  together  with  north 
Korea,  if  the  majority  of  the  member-states 
of  the  United  Nations  so  wish,  provided  that 
it  does  not  cause  hindrance  to  our  national 
unification. 

Even  before  our  admittance  into  the 
United  Nations  as  a  member,  we  shall  not  be 
opposed  to  north  Korea  also  being  invited 
at  the  time  of  the  U.N.  General  Asseniblvs 
deliberation  of  the  "Korean  question"  in 
which  the  representative  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea   is   invited   to   participate. 
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6.  The  Republic  of  Korea  will  open  Its 
door  to  all  the  nations  of  the  World  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  reciprocity  and 
equality.  At  the  same  time,  we  urge  those 
countries  whose  ideologies  and  social  insti- 
tutions are  different  from  ours  to  open  their 
doors  likewise  to  us. 

7.  Peace  and  good-nelghborliness  are  the 
firm  basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  It  is  reaffirmed  that  we  will 
continue  to  further  strengthen  the  ties  of 
friendship  existing  between  our  friendly  na- 
tions and  our  country. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  matters  con- 
cerning north  Korea  In  the  policies  enu- 
merated above  are  Interim  measures  during 
the  transition  period  pending  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  unification  and  that 
the  taking  of  these  measures  does  not  sig- 
nify our  recognition  of  north  Korea  as  a 
state. 

My  dear  Compatriots  In  the  South  and 
the  North! 

Upon  an  objective  and  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  internal  and  external  situations  sur- 
rounding our  fatherland.  I  have  a  firm  con- 
Tlction  that  these  policies  are  the  only  short- 
cut to  the  achievement  of  peaceful  unifica- 
tion by  our  own  self-reliant  efforts  amidst 
international  currents  of  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion without  Impairing  the  dignity  and  pride 
of  our  nation. 

There  can  be  no  despair  or  frustration  for 
a  wise  and  courageous  people. 

Let  us  march  together,  with  hope,  cour- 
age and  wisdom,  toward  the  attainment 
of  peace  in  the  Korean  peninsula,  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  and  unification  of  our 
fatherland. 


THE  RHODESIAN  CHROME 
IMPORTATION   QUESTION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fresh  efforts  being  made  by  an  impres- 
sive group  of  Congressmen  to  sponsor 
H.R.  8005  and  S.  1868  to  repeal  the  so- 
called  Byrd  amendment  of  1971— now 
section  10  of  the  Military  Procurement 
Act— deserve  an  overwhelming  support 
of  the  Congress  for  several  reasons. 
Principally: 

First.  The  aggregate  of  economic  and 
mdustrial  advantages  far  outweighs  the 
disadvantages  in  repealing  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

The  enactment  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment of  1971  removing  the  embargo 
Placed  on  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  by  public  law  pursuant  to  a 
United  Nation's  sanction  which  this 
country  respected  for  4  good  years,  has 
caused  adverse  effects  on  the  economic 
and  industrial  condition  on  the  domes- 
tic front.  During  the  gloomy  period  in 
TOich  the  Byrd  amendment  has  been  in 
operation,  this  country  has  imported 
much  more  ferrochrome  than  it  has 
cnrome  ore.  Imports  of  low-priced  ferro- 
cnrome  made  in  Rhodesia  and  South 
Ainca.  using  Rhodesian  ore.  threaten  to 
destroy  the  American  ferrochrome  in- 
dustry. Cutthroat  competition  from 
inese  imports  is  made  possible  by  the 
"se  of  cheap  forced  labor  coupled  with 
generous  government  subsidies.  An  in- 
austnal  "backfire"  triggered  by  the 
ojra  amendment  miscalculation  has  oc- 
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curred.  and  the  impact  has  been  especi- 
ally felt  by  the  Foote  Mineral  Co. 
of  Ohio— a  key  lobbyist  for  the  legisla- 
tion. This  company  h&h  recently  an- 
nounced its  intentions  to  close  its  Steu- 
benville  plant  in  Ohio,  on  the  obvious 
excuse  that  the  company  can  no  longer 
withstand  the  adverse  effects  of  selling 
its  products  at  low  prices  in  order  to 
combat  the  low-priced  foreign — Rhode- 
sian—imports  "which  have  taken  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  domestic  low 
carbon  ferrochrome  market  this  vear"— 
'  1972  > .  Heavy  unemployment  will  neces- 
sarily result  from  this  drastic  action  on 
the  part  of  this  onetime  advocate  of  the 
ill-fated  Byrd  amendment's  dubious 
package.  Other  companies  similarly  af- 
fected by  this  sudden  turn  of  events  are 
exploring  other  sane  outlets  or  alterna- 
tives to  stay  in  business.  I  am  sure  that 
any  congressional  action  to  avert  this 
turmoil  in  the  metallurgical  industry 
will  be  wholeheartedly  supported  by  the 
industry. 

The  Ferroalloys  Association  of  the 
United  States  a  couple  of  months  ago 
petitioned  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
Congress  for  relief  from  excessive  im- 
ports, explaining  in  unequivocal  lan- 
guage the  plight  of  the  association  trace- 
able to  the  Byrd  amendment.  "Effective 
Government  action"  the  association 
pleaded,  "is  needed  to  insure  continued 
domestic  production  of  chromium  prod- 
ucts and  forestall  complete  dependence 
on  foreign  production  and  supply."  Such 
governmental  action  should  be  swift  and 
decisive.  The  joint  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  on  the 
framework  of  H.R.  8005  and  S  1868 
would  surely  be  the  ideal  thing  to  do  in 
the  circumstance. 

During  1972  alone,  some  9,380  tons  and 
32.782    tons   of   ferrochrome   were   im- 
ported from  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa 
respectively,  totaling  42.162  tons,  almost 
equal  to  the  total  imports  between  1966 
and  1971.  Already  a  total  of  18,490  tons 
of  ferrochrome  have  been  imported  from 
these  two  sources  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  alone.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
happy  trend.  These  import  channels  are 
rapidly  expanding  while  this  country's 
dependence  on  foreign  source  of  supply  is 
correspondingly  increasing.  The  "strate- 
gic" banner  under  which  this  trend  has 
reared    its    ugly    head,    is    no    longer 
strategic— it    is    a    serious    aberration 
which  has  exposed  our  domestic  chromite 
producers   to   possible   "extinction."  To 
avoid  extinction,  it  would  be  necessarv 
and    economically    expedient    for    our 
chrome  producers  shifting  their  opera- 
tions to  the  sources  in  southern  Africa 
and  leaving  the  home  plants  idle.  In  this 
period   of   persistent   inflation,   nothing 
should  be  done  to  stimulate  thoughtless 
risks  and  ill-advised  deployment  of  hard- 
earned   capital   abroad   to   salvage   the 
apartheid  and  minority  regime  in  South- 
ern Africa.  We  must  return  to  our  stand 
prior  to  1971.  when  we  were  a  law-abid- 
ing member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Second.  This  country's  conduct  since 
1971  has  amounted  to  a  mortgage  of  our 
national  conscience  and  decency  by 
deliberately  disobeying  the  U.S. '  eco- 
nomic sanction  on  Rhodesia. 

The  fundamental  point  to  note  in  this 
connection  is  that  this  country  is  un- 
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disputably  reputed  for  its  leadership  in 
the  permeation  of  democratic  principles 
and  Ideals  both  at  home  and  abroad 
Presidential  foreign  policy  reports  vear 
in  and  year  out  have  articulated  'this 
disposition.  President  Nixon  in  his  1973 
report,  at  page  125  declares  as  follows: 
Our  policy  goals  in  Africa  are  unchanged- 
political  stability,  freedom  from  great  poiver 
intertention,  and  peaceful  economic  and  so- 
cial  development.  We  seek  positive  bilateral 
relations  with  African  nations  founded  on 
their  self-reliance  and  Independence,  and  on 
forms  of  support  which  we  can  sustain  over 
the  long  term.  (Emphasis  added.) 

^    Admittedly.    America    is    opposed    to 
great  power  intervention"  in  African 
affa.'rs— America    included— and   would 
not  attempt  to  do  anything  or  support 
any    rorm    of    activity    which    is    both 
ephemeral  and  ideologically  suspect    It 
will  be  self-defeating  and  unconscionable 
If  these  foreign  policy  goals  were  to  be 
subverted   by  the  very  instrumentality 
through  which  these  goals  were  to  be 
achieved.  The  President  has  said  in  con- 
nection with  African  nationhood: 
r.J^^  ^^^^  °^  Africa's  new  nations  was  one 
}J   dramatic    features    of   the    postwar 
period.  The  assertion  of  black  nationhood  in 
A  rxca  coincided  with   a  new  affirmation  of 
black  dignity  in  America,  creating  a  special 
bond  of  sympathy  between  the  United  States 
and  the  new  Africa There  was  no  ques- 
tion  about   America's   continuing    commit- 
ment  to  the  goals  of  regional  peace,  economic 
development,  self-determination,  and  racial 
justice  in  Africa.  (Emphasis  added.) 

If  these  statements  really  represent 
America's  attitude  toward  Africa  and 
America  trully  recognizes  Africa's  genu- 
ine efforts  to  survive  a  harsh  period  of 
colonial  "tutelage"  and  its  aftermaths 
It  is  difficult  to  see  the  rationale  in  keep- 
ing on  the  Statute  Books  laws  like  the 
Byrd  amendment.  The  present  sUte  of 
the  law  is  anathema  to  America's  foreign 
policy  declarations.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  two  notorious  regimes  in  South- 
ern Africa  substantially  on  their  sur- 
vival to  large  scale  investment  In  their 
mineral  resources.  The  United  Nation's 
sanctions  were  designed  to  positively 
denounce  and  "condemn"  the  regimes  in 
southern  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
indicate  to  them  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury world  community  of  nations  decried 
oppression  and  oppressive  regimes  in 
whatever  forms  these  may  be. 

Thus,  the  arguments  already  advanced 
for  the  continuation  of  this  country's 
open  disobedience  of  the  United  Nation '.s 
sanction  are  trite,  devious  and  unwar- 
ranted. The  strategic  needs  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  justify  this  attitude  and  in- 
deed, similar  attitude  of  American  in- 
vestors in  southern  Africa.  There  is  an 
almost  unlimited  economic  potentiality 
in  Africa— excluding  southern  Africa— 
into  which  those  zealous  American  in- 
vestors can  safely  sink  their  capital  and 
look  forward  to  rich  returns  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time.  An  important  fact  to 
note  is  that  America  can  very  well  save 
itself  from  an  inevitable  embarrassment, 
by  not  creating  a  situation  wherebv 
African  nations  will  have  to  send  aii 
"S.O.S."  to  our  Government,  and  indeed 
this  Congress  to  thwart  the  ignoble  roles 
American  capitalists  are  playins  in 
Africa.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
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avoid  unwittingly  drifting  into  such  a 
bottleneck. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  strongly  urge 
support  of  the  objectives  of  H.R.  8005 
and  S.  1868. 


TRINITY  STUDY  INVOLVES  PUBUC 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  for  Sunday, 
July  8  concerning  the  studies  of  the 
Trinity  River.  Working  on  the  proven 
basis  that  an  informed  public  is  an  in- 
telligent public,  the  Trinity  River  Au- 
thority envisions  a  number  of  public 
meetings  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
quired studies  on  water  quality  and  river 
basin  management. 

The  article  follows: 

Trinity   Stxjdt   Involves  Public 
(By  Dorothle  Erwln) 

There  are  few  things  less  thrilling  to  hear 
about  than  a  government  study — especially 
a  longrange  government  study. 

The  water  quality  management  study  by 
the  Trinity  River  Authority  (TRA),  under 
way  tor  more  than  a  year  eoid  still  a  year 
away  from  completion,  certainly  lacks  dra- 
matic content  to  attract  the  public's  atten- 
tion at  this  point.  Can  any  of  us  be  amazed 
or  Informed  by  news  of  a  mathematical 
model  of  the  Trinity  River  system? 

But  the  study  Is  at  the  public  Involve- 
ment stage  now,  and  those  responsible  for  It 
think  It  will  produce  a  better  and  more  work- 
able river-management  plan  If  It  can  find 
an  Interested  and  Informed  "public"  over  the 
next  few  months. 

TRA's  staff  and  Its  advisory  committee  of 
public  officials  throughout  the  diverse  river 
basin  need  Input  now  from  the  river's  users, 
to  supplement  the  data  collected  from  official 
sources  and  from  technicians'  monitoring 
Instruments.  Those  users  Include  the  river- 
side ranchers  and  the  Sunday  canoe-pad- 
dlers;  the  land  developers,  the  fishermen 
and  the  wildlife  protectors. 

"What  we  want  Is  unqualified  participa- 
tion in  the  planning  process,"  says  William 
R.  Brown,  TRA  basin  planning  manager  who 
win  have  charge  of  this  phase  of  the  study. 
"Where  the  citizens  of  the  basin  have  Ideas 
about  how  to  achieve  water  quality  and  how 
to  be  successful  In  memaglng  the  highest 
water  quality  standards,  we  want  to  work 
with  them  and  want  them  to  feel  a  part  of 
the  planning  process." 

Brown  said  TRA  will  Increase  Its  contacts 
with  Interested  citizens'  groups.  These  have 
been  limited  In  the  past  by  the  small  size 
of  TRA's  staff  and  the  great  expanse  of  the 
affected  area — 18.000  square  miles  and  more 
than  150  cities  and  towns  In  the  basin. 

To  be  scheduled  during  the  remainder  of 
this  summer  throughout  the  basin  are  some 
"review  and  comment"  workshops  for  special 
Interest  groups  and  public  officials.  These 
workshops,  less  formal  than  public  hear- 
ings, are  Intended  to  provide  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  study  project  and  an  exchange  of 
views  about  It,  Brown  said. 

Specifically  Included  among  the  special 
Interest  groups  will  be  environmental  and 
sportsmen's  organizations.  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  home  owners  associations,  farm 
groups  and  others  will  also  be  Invited. 
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Coming  within  the  next  few  months  will 
be  a  brochure  for  wide  distribution,  con- 
taining general  Information  about  the  water 
quality  plan  and.  Its  uses;  and  a  newsletter 
to  be  sent  periodically  to  Interested  citizens' 
groups  and  to  local  and  state  governmeiital 
agencies  to  keep  them  Informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  study. 

TRA's  study  director  Alan  H.  Plummer, 
biologist  Dr.  Richard  Browning  and  seven 
other  fuUtlme  staff  members  are  at  work  on 
the  project,  whose  S643.000  cost  is  being 
shared  by  the  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Texas  Water  Quality 
Board  and  TRA. 

By  this  time  next  year  they  expect  to  com- 
plete the  adaptation  of  a  mathematical 
model  to  the  specific  conditions  of  this  river. 
It  will  provide  the  basis  for  waste-manage- 
ment planning  all  along  the  river  in  the 
future — and  It  is  at  tiiat  future  stage  that 
the  work  will  have  its  public  effect  on  recrea- 
tional uses  of  the  Trinity  waters  and  land 
use  along  their  banks.  Tlie  study  area  In- 
cludes all  or  part  of  38  counties. 

This  mathematical  model  is  no  tangible 
object  but  is  a  set  of  data,  stored  In  state 
and  federal  agencies'  computers  and  re- 
trievable on  demand  from  computer  termin- 
als In  this  region.  Its  value  Is  that  It  should 
permit  Informed  decision-making  for  control 
of  pollutI6n  in  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 

With  this  data,  cities  and  enforcement 
agences  can  predict  the  effects  of  all  types  of 
waste  discharges — municipal.  industrial, 
agricultural — on  the  dissolved  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  water  and  therefore  on  the  river's 
Ufe-sustalnlng  capability. 

Other  products  of  the  study  will  include  a 
new  mapping  and  coding  of  the  river  system 
for  purposes  of  systematic  monitoring;  a  di- 
agnosis of  the  causes  of  the  early-stage 
eutrophlcatlon  that  is  occurring  now  in  Lake 
Livingston's  upper  end;  a  plan  for  sewage 
treatment  facilities  around  the  lake,  and 
some  updating  of  regional  sewage  treatment 
plans  already  drawn  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
watershed. 

Dates  for  the  first  workshops  are  to  be 
announced  soon.  Meanwhile,  TRA  has  a 
program  of  slides  and  commentary  on  the 
water  quality  study  that  is  available  now  for 
scheduling  by  interested  organizations. 
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AMERICA'S  NEW  FRIEND.  COMMU- 
NIST CHINA.  STANDS  WITH  SIHA- 
NOUK FOR  THE  CONQUEST  OF 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  published 
report  from  Peking  states  that  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  and  Prince  Sihan- 
ouk of  Cambodia  appear  to  stand  solidly 
together  in  Prince  Sihanouk's  appeal  for 
arms  and  ammunition  to  support  his 
forces  in  Cambodia  and  the  total  col- 
lapse of  the  present  Phnom  Penh  Gov- 
ernment. The  accoimt  was  published  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
Monday,  July  9: 

SiHANODK  Pleads  Akms  for  His  Cambodians 
(By  John  Burns) 

Peking. — Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  has 
Issued  an  impassioned  appeal  to  third -world 
countries  to  support  his  forces  In  Cambodia, 
and  In  effect,  break  the  Paris  peace  agree- 
ment by  supplying  arms  and  ammunition. 

The   need   for   military   supplies   was   the 


principal  theme  of  a  banquet  speech  in 
which  the  exiled  Cambodian  leader  repeated 
his  categorical  refusal  to  negotiate  a  com- 
promise solution  to  the  Cambodian  problem 
and  demanded  that  the  United  States  and  its 
Indo-Chlna  allies  cease  all  interference  in 
Cambodia. 

Both  Samdech  Sihanouk  and  his  banquet 
host,  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lai,  bitterly 
condemned  what  they  described  as  plans  to 
introduce  Thai  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
in  support  of  the  government  of  President 
Lon  Nol,  which  Is  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
a  cutoff  of  U.S.  bombing  sujjport  on  Aug.  15. 

But  to  diplomats,  the  most  Intriguing  part 
of  Mr.  Sihanouk's  sp)eech  was  his  plea  for 
arms  and  ammunition  from  "all  fraternal 
countries  and  antl-lmperallst  comrades-in- 
arms" 

Samdech  Sihanouk's  pledge  that  his  forces 
will  continue  the  fight  "even  if  there  are 
left  for  them  only  the  archaic  weapons  of 
their  ancestors"  left  many  diplomats  with 
the  Impression  that  the  military  arm  of  the 
prince's  united  front  government  may  be 
facing  an  arms  and  ammunition  shortage 
greater  than  the  Prince  previously  has  been 
willing  to  concede. 

If  directed  principally  at  China,  there  was 
nothing  In  Premier  Chou's  speech  to  Indicate 
Peking  is  ready  to  comply. 

The  Chinese  leader  made  no  mention  of 
arms,  limiting  himself  to  a  reiterating  the 
demand  that  the  United  States  Immediately 
cease  all  Its  military  activities  In  Cambodia. 
The  Premier  emphasized  his  government 
stands  solidly  behind  Samdech  Sihanouk's 
"Just  struggle." 

Diplomats  In  Peking  considered  It  highly 
unlikely  Peking  will  agree  to  Mr.  Sihanouk's 
plea  since  doing  so  would  Involve  a  breach  of 
an  International  accord,  and  cut  the  ground 
from  China's  vigorous  condemnation  of  U.S. 
military  Interference  In  Cambodia. 

The  Prince  seemed  to  anticipate  Chinese 
inhibitions  on  the  subject  by  declaring  that 
an  effective  response  to  his  appeal  "will  not 
at  all  violate  the  spirit  and  letter"  of  the 
Paris  accord,  since  the  entire  world  knew 
that  the  accord  and  the  article  In  It  re- 
ferring to  Cambodia  "are  being  violated  from 
top  to  bottom  and  solely  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States." 

EFFORT   AT   PERStTASION 

Samdech  Sihanouk  seemed  to  Indicate  he 
was  preparing  for  a  determined  effort  to  per- 
suade the  Chinese  the  time  has  come  to 
abandon  Inhibitions  about  the  Paris  agree- 
ment. The  Prince  has  spoken  before  of  Chi- 
nese Insistence  on  observing  the  accord,  say- 
ing that  Premier  Chou  emphasized  that  an 
arms  consignment  delivered  shortly  before 
the  accord  was  signed  was  the  last  that  China 
could  give   him. 

For  his  part,  the  Chinese  Premier  looked 
forward  confidently  to  the  "total  collapse"  of 
the  Phnom  Penh  government. 

Prince  Sihanouk  denounced  as  a  "propa- 
ganda trick"  and  "hypocrisy"  suggestions  by 
Washington  that  secret  negotiations  to  end 
the  war  are  under  way.  He  said  Cambodians 
would  never  accept  a  negotiated  settlement 
that  established  a  coalition  government,  or 
one  that  divided  the   country. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on 
July  16  had  this  comment  about  Chou 
En-lal : 

The  apparent  refusal  by  Chou  En-lal  to 
come  to  the  White  House  this  autumn  was 
a  big  disappointment  to  the  President  who 
had  extended  an  open  Invitation  to  China's 
Premier.  Nixon  aides  consider  Chou's  attitude 
on  a  trip  to  the  U.S.  as  a  real  test  of  how 
far  China  will  go  to  warm  relations  with  this 
country. 

Pretty  is  as  pretty  does.  We  want  Com- 
munist China's  friendship  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  price  we  can  afford  to  pay. 


MISS  ENID  BAA,  REMEMBERING  THE 
PAST  FOR  THE  PRESENT 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Virgin 
Islands  is  extremely  proud  and  fortunate 
to  have,  as  one  of  our  own,  a  woman  who 
has  distinguished  herself  in  the  field  of 
libraries  and  historic  records.  In  fact, 
without  exaggeration  I  can  attribute  the 
state  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Library  sys- 
tem and  fine  collection  of  important 
papers  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Enid  Baa. 

The  local  and  international  recognition 
and  honor  that  has  been  given  to  the 
work  of  Miss  Baa  is  certainly  deserving. 
She,  more  than  anyone  else,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  our  fine  public 
libraries.  Additionally,  she  has  made 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  cataloging  of  historic  docu- 
ments of  the  Virgin  Islands,  most  notably 
the  important  Von  Scholten  collection. 
Miss  Baa  has  also  found  the  time  to  par- 
ticipate, throughout  the  world,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  library  science. 

On  a  more  personal  level.  Miss  Baa  is 
owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  Perhaps 
because  so  much  of  her  life  has  been 
immersed  in  the  flow  of  history,  she  is 
always  able  to  maintain  her  perspective 
of  events  in  their  larger  context.  For 
whatever  reason,  Miss  Baa  has  been  a 
wise  and  steady  counselor  to  many  of  us, 
sharing  the  lessons  of  history  which  she 
has  so  well  recorded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  40  years  ago  Gov.  Paul  M. 
Pearson  recognized  the  devotion  Miss 
Baa  had  to  books,  and  appointed  her 
supervising  librarian  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. As  such,  she  was  the  first  woman 
to  hold  a  cabinet  level  ofiBce  in  the  terri- 
tory. It  was  a  very  wise  appointment.  To 
this  day,  Miss  Baa  remains  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  library  sys- 
tem as  Director  of  Libraries,  Museums 
and  Archives. 

On  July  5,  the  Weekly  Journal,  a  new 
weekly  newspaper  distributed  through- 
out the  islands,  published  a  profile  of 
Miss  Baa.  I  am  sure  that  Members  of  this 
House  will  be  interested  to  read  of  the 
career  of  this  distinguished  Virgin  Is- 
lander who  has  done  so  much  to  prepare 
us  for  the  present  by  reminding  us  of  the 
past: 

Enid  Baa:   40  Years  as  V.I.  Librarian,  and 

Still  Gathering  Ltterary  Laurels 

(By  Sylvia  Stipe) 

Miss  Enid  Baa  Is  a  shy,  soft-spoken  lady 
with  a  warm  smile.  There's  a  twinkle  In  her 
eye  that  gives  away  her  great  sense  ol 
humor. 

She  has  a  weakness  for  amthysts,  even 
though  they  aren't  her  blrthstone.  "I  Just 
think  they're  beautiful  and  I  can't  resist 
them,"  she  says,  referring  to  the  two 
amethyst  rings  and  pendant  she  wears. 

But  don't  let  this  gentle  exterior  fool  you. 
Enid  Baa  Is  a  very  prominent  woman,  and 
she's  proven  It  many  times  over,  both  here  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  In  the  International 
library  field. 
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40TH    ANNIVERSARY 

Last  Sunday,  on  July  1,  Miss  Baa  cele- 
brated the  40th  annlversay  of  her  appoint- 
ment as  Supervising  Librarian  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Libraries  of  the  V.I.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Cabinet  in  the  history  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  also  the  youngest. 

Her  official  title  now  Is  Director  of  Libraries, 
Museums  and  Archives,  but  she  still  has  the 
same  passion  for  books  that  she  developed 
In  high  school. 

AGE   NO    SECRET 

She  was  born  on  St.  Thomas,  "In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Catholic  Church,"  to  Orlanda 
and  Sarah  Baa.  Her  blrthdate  Is  Sept.  28, 
1911,  and  she  tells  It  freely.  "What  dlflference 
does  It  make?"  she  says.  And  her  serene  ex- 
pression and  youthful  bearing  show  that, 
though  she  will  be  62  this  year,  the  dates 
really  don't  matter. 

When  she  was  very  small,  her  family  moved 
to  Santo  Domingo.  When  asked  why  they 
moved  there.  Miss  Baa  explains  that  It  was 
the  place  to  go  and  try  to  earn  a  good  living 
at  that  time. 

However,  she  adds,  "We  were  Virgin  Is- 
landers, and  we  came  back  because  we  be- 
longed here.  We  got  back  Just  in  time  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  an 
American  territory  on  March  31,  1917,  and 
Just  In  time  for  me  to  become  an  American 
citizen." 

FIRST  GBAD 

Miss  Baa's  Interest  in  library  science  goes 
back  to  her  days  at  the  original  Charlotte 
Amalle  High  School,  where  she  was  one  of 
the  first  fotir  graduates.  She  helped  estab- 
lish the  first  high  school  library  there,  and  re- 
mained Involved  with  it  after  class  hours 
and  during  summer  and  Christmas  holidays. 

By  the  way,  the  other  three  graduates  on 
the  island  with  Miss  Baa  Included  Eric 
Smith,  Albert  Commlsslong,  now  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  V.I.  National  Bank,  and  EUn 
Hoist,  daughter  of  the  then-president  of 
the  Danish  West  Indian  Bank. 

At  one  time,  the  Baa  family  occupied  the 
old  Danish  estate  buildings  in  Dorothea, 
which  Miss  Baa's  father  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment and  that  now  are  the  site  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Station. 

Miss  Baa  says  that  she  really  loved  that 
house  and  has  some  very  happy  memories 
of  their  life  In  Dorothea  overlooking  the  At- 
lantic and  Inner  and  Outer  Brass  Islands. 
She  laughingly  says  that  she  "never  quite 
forgave"  her  father  for  selling  the  place. 

HONORS    BEGAN     EARLY 

Books  have  been  Miss  Baa's  life,  and  she 
demonstrated  such  keen  Interest  In  her 
studies  that  after  graduation  from  high 
school  In  1931  she  was  selected  for  the  first 
Interior  Department  Scholarship  to  Howard 
University  In  Washington,  D.C. 

But  she  only  spent  one  school  year  there 
because  she  was  chosen  by  then-Governor 
Pearson  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
another  scholarship  to  the  Graduate  Library 
School  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  was  only  in  her 
second  year  as  a  university  undergraduate, 
she  completed  this  graduate  course  among 
the  top  third  in  the  class  of  1933  and  re- 
turned to  the  Virgin  Islands  to  be  appointed 
by  Governor  Pearson  as  Supervising  Li- 
brarian for  the  territory. 

She  was  the  head  of  the  then -Department 
of  Public  Libraries,  and  thus  became  the 
first  woman  to  hold  a  cabinet  level  office  In 
the  V.I.  Government.  Under  her  guidance, 
the  libraries  of  all  three  Islands  grew  In  size 
and  the  services  they  offered  Increased. 

EXCHANGE    LIBRARIAN 

In  January,  1943,  Miss  Baa  was  selected 
as  exchange  librarian  between  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Dur- 
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Ing  this  time  she  served  for  five  months  at 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  fall  of  1943  Miss  Baa  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  matriculate  at  Colum- 
bia University  to  complete  her  undergrad- 
uate college  work  which  was  interrupted 
when  she  accepted  the  Carnegie  scholarship. 

She  received  her  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree In  1949.  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Li- 
brary Science  at  Hampton  simultaneously 
conferred  on  her  the  post-graduate  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  m  Library  Science. 

Miss  Baa  held  various  positions  following 
her  Columbia  University  post.  She  was  Fel- 
low Librarian  at  Queens  College  In  the 
United  Nations  Library  in  Lake  Success,  New 
York,  in  1949  to  l95o'  where  she  worked  in 
English,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
languages. 

She  was  reference  librarian  and  cataloger 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  League  of  Nations 
Documents  presented  In  July,  1950,  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  1950-51,  she  spe- 
cialized in  cataloging  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
materials  for  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
_^On  her  return  to  the  islands  again.  Miss 
Ba^was  appointed  Ubrary  Consultant  to  the 
Governor  under  Governor  Morris  de  Castro 
and  served  until  1954.  With  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  territorial  government  under  the 
Revised  Organic  Act.  she  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  Libraries  and  Museums  under 
Governor  Archibald  Alexander  in  1954,  the 
position  that  she  still  holds  today. 

In  1955  Miss  Baa  was  awarded  the  John 
Hay  Whitney  Foundation  Fellowship  for  her 
contribution  to  the  preservation  of  the  Se- 
phardic  Jewish  Records  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  re-organization  and  Indexing  cf 
these  records  In  a  card  file. 

Her  proposal  was  to  continue  graduate 
studies  in  this  field,  but  unfortunately  she 
couldn't  take  advantage  of  these  benefits  and 
had  to  give  up  the  fellowship. 

The  index,  however.  Is  an  invaluable  re- 
search source  to  genealogists,  listing  refer- 
ences to  the  family  records  of  Virgin  Islands 
outstanding  Sephardim:  Judah  Philip  Ben- 
jamin. Camllle  Plssaro.  the  Da  Costas.  Mon- 
santos.  de  Castros.  de  Solas.  Y'ulees  and  other 
greats  who  lived  in  these  Islands  from  1780 
to  1954. 

Miss  Baa  still  continues  to  work  In  this 
field  and  has  published  a  paper  entitled 
"Presen-ation  of  Sephardlc  Records"  in 
American  Jewish  Historical  Socletv  Publica- 
tions. This  work  organized  the  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  of  this  ethnic  group  who 
migrated  to  the  Virgin  Islands  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  In  the  17th  Century. 

Today,  as  Director  of  Libraries.  Museums 
and  Archives,  Miss  Baa  is  credited  with  the 
initiation  and  preservation  of  one  of  the 
rarest  collections  of  Virgin  Islands  materials 
housed  In  the  Public  Libraries. 

This  collection,  known  as  the  Von  Schol- 
ten Collection,  was  so  designated  by  her  In 
1959  as  a  tribute  to  the  emancipator" of  Dan- 
ish West  Indian  slaves  In  1848. 

The  collection  developed  from  a  legacy  of 
about  30  books  In  1933  to  Include  hundreds 
of  rare  books,  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
government  publications  In  several  lan- 
guages, plus  records.  famUy  photographs. 
Bibles,  manuscripts,  coins  and  much  more. 

The  collection,  imder  the  watchful  eye  of 
Miss  Baa,  is  growing  and  In  constant  use  by 
students  from  local  schools  and  colleges  as 
well  as  scholars  in  the  field  of  Caribbean 
studies. 

PROFESSIONAL    AFFILIATIONS 

Miss  Baa  Is  a  member  of  manv  professional 
associations  that  span  the  globe.  They  In- 
clude the  American  Llbrarv  Association 
where  she  served  for  two  years  on  the  gov- 
erning body,  plus  associations  In  Britain  and 
Italy.  She  Is  also  active  In  historical  associ- 
ations, both  local  and  International,  and 
has  been  the  recipient  of  honors  and  prizes 
almost  too  numerous  to  list. 
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As  a  speaker.  Miss  Baa  has  identified  her- 
self as  a  woman  of  achievement.  She  has  par- 
ticipated at  varicus  national  and  interna- 
tional conferences,  usually  representing  th« 
Virgin  Islands. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  of  Caribbean 
Universities  and  Research  Institutions  and 
Libraries,  and  she  has  many  publications  to 
her  credit. 


AND  FIRST  IN  THE  POCKETS  OF 
THEIR  COUNTRYMEN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
America  thrashes  about  in  the  throes  of 
severe  economic  distress,  ravaged  by  In- 
flation and  haunted  by  the  spectre  of 
shortages  in  a  number  of  vital  areas. 
Most  average  families,  and  I  am  not 
speaking  of  those  below  the  poverty  line, 
are  finding  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  this  in  a  time 
when  the  average  American  mother  and 
wife  has  left  the  home  and  found  work 
to  add  extra  dollars  to  strained  budgets. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  the 
administration  has  created  economic 
chaos  through  unenlightened  tinkering 
with  economic  forces  it  only  partially 
comprehends.  Today,  as  the  dollar  reels 
abroad,  sustaining  two  devaluations  with 
a  third  in  the  offing,  its  difficulties  are 
matched  by  impending  catastrophe  here 
at  home. 

The  stock  market  has  taken  and  is 
continuing  to  sustain  a  pummeling  that 
bids  to  rival  plunges  of  the  Hoover  era. 
Small  investors  have  watched  helplessly 
as  a  market  out  of  control  ravaged  their 
painstakingly  acquired  stock  portfolios. 
Scandal  beclouds  Wall  Street,  as  scan- 
dals pile  upon  one  another. 

While  lettuce  reaches  the  unheard-of- 
price  of  70  cents  a  head  and  we  are 
informed  by  solemn  administration  eco- 
nomic wizards  that  food  shortages  may 
be  Impending,  we  are  confronted  by  gas- 
oline shortages  and  potential  massive 
hikes  in  the  price  of  natural  gas.  Our 
oil  industry,  swollen  with  profit  and  un- 
fair tax  privileges,  unblinkingly  informs 
us  we  shall  have  to  pay  their  price  for 
necessities  of  life. 

Housing  prices  have  risen  out  of  sight 
as  building  material  costs  skyrocket. 
Meanwhile,  a  lumber  industry,  allowed 
unique  access  to  public  timber  resources, 
rakes  in  Japanese  payments  because  so 
many  logs  from  national  forests  are 
being  shipped  abroad.  Simultaneously, 
almost  70  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  priced  out  of  the  housing 
market. 

Industry  profits,  as  press  reports  of 
recent  months  indicate,  have  hit  all-time 
highs,  as  a  few  hundred  corporations 
controlling  the  Nation's  economy  rake  in 
fruits  of  price  hikes  this  administration 
has  allowed. 

But  the  prize  for  greed  should  go  to 
America's  banks,  who  have  raised  their 
prime  interest  rates  10  times  since  the 
start  of  this  calendar  year.  Already  swol- 
len with  profits,  banks  have  just  been 
allowed  to  hike  the  prime  borrowing  rate 
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to  an  unheard  of  8 '4  percent  and  we  are 
breathlessly  informed  still  another  in- 
terest rate  rise  is  just  around  the  coiTier. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  average 
man  will  pay  for  every  cent  of  this?  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  "working  citizen"  will  absorb 
it  all  when  they  shop,  apply  for  a  mort- 
gage or  buy  an  auto  or  appliance.  Such 
rises  in  the  prime  rate  are  merely  insti- 
tutionalized usury. 

The  manner  in  which  such  actions  are 
taken  amply  illustrate  the  thinking  pre- 
vailing in  high  banking  circles. 

Now  although  I  cannot  hold  a  candle 
to  economic  wizards  of  high  amperage 
who  created  this  unique  situation,  as  I 
understand  it.  this  is  the  interest  rate 
our  largest  banks  charge  their  best  cus- 
tomers; those  borrowing  massive  sums  of 
money. 

An  average  man  or  family  seeking  a 
mortgage  or  loan  would  not  qualify  as  a 
preferred  customer.  Therefore,  it  follows 
he  will  have  to  pay  more  in  interest  to 
borrow  any  sum  of  money.  So  home 
mortgages  and  other  loans  will  soon 
carry  interest  rates  in  excess  of  the  8U 
percent  prime  rate. 

That  spells  enormous  profits  for  banks 
and  more  economic  strain  for  the  citi- 
zen. It  means  our  present  economic  situ- 
ation will  worsen. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  roll  back 
this  last  prime  interest  rate  hike.  How- 
ever, whether  or  not  the  administration 
heeds  such  urging,  it  is  vital  to  inform 
our  people  of  what  is  transpiring  in  their 
name.  We  must  ensure  that  the  citizenry 
is  aware  of  what  is  being  done  to  them, 
so  that  when  the  worm  turns,  it  shall 
know  who  to  head  for. 

So  here's  a  big  hurrah  for  America's 
bankers.  If  George  Washington  was  first 
in  war  and  first  in  peace,  then  the  banks 
ai-e  most  assuredly  collectively  first  in  the 
pockets  of  their  countrymen. 
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EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  FOR  A  WAR 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  veteran  of  Vietnam 
who  writes  not  just  to  me  but  to  "the  rest 
of  Congress."  He  tells  us  why  he  went, 
and  how  he  feels  about  it  now.  Though 
it  hurts  to  read  it.  I  feel  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  wish  to  do  so: 

July  10,  1973. 

Dear  Bell.a  (and  the  rest  of  Congress): 
I  am  writing  in  support  of  your  bill  to  grant 
unconditional  amnesty  to  draft  evaders.  Any 
healthy  person  can  see  how  wrong  that  war 
was.  but  we  still  continue  to  punish  those 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  it. 

It  is  so  frustrating  to  hear  the  argument.s 
against  amnesty.  Even  some  of  my  friends 
feel  that  all  of  the  deserters  were  merely 
cowards,  who  deserve  their  fate  because  they 
refused  to  do  what  a  few  polltlclan.s  and  other 
morons  called  "their  duty."  And  they  go  on 
to  say  that  there  was  not  a  moral  question 
involved  in  their  decisions:  that  they  didn't 
give  a  damn  about  right  or  wTong  and  were 
only  looking  out  for  their  own  skins.  These 
are  shallow  opinions,  but  even  if  they  were 
true,  would  those  be  good  reasons  for  punish- 


ing someone?  To  punish  them  simply  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  of  dying  in  a  war  that 
not  even  the  politicians  could  justify?  That's 
crazy ! 

And  here's  something  Just  as  crazy: 

I  went  to  that  war.  though  I  knew  how 
wrong  it  was.  I  was  a  medic  with  the  infan- 
try and  I'learned  all  about  the  sickness  and 
tragedy  of  it  all.  I  remember  the  wise  old 
saying  I  had  printed  on  my  helmet:  "What 
If  they  gave  a  war  and  nobody  came."  That 
was  the  saying,  the  wise  old  saying,  that  I 
believed  in,  but  didn't  follow.  I  showed  up 
like  all  the  other  pea  brains,  but  I  have  never 
had  any  respect  for  my  decision.  I  could  not 
see  any  sane  reason  for  the  Vietnam  war,  but 
I  was  afraid  of  consequences.  I  was  afraid  of 
dying.  Just  like  everyone  else,  but  I  was  also 
afraid  of  never  being  able  to  return  to  my 
home  if  I  refused  to  go.  I'm  sure  there  were 
many  others  with  my  type  of  courage,  but 
I  feel  that  most  of  the  boys  who  went  to 
Vietnam  gave  very  little  thought  to  what 
they  were  doing.  They  Just  went  and  were 
either  blown  up  or  not  blown  up.  They  didn't 
need  a  reason.  It  was  Just  something  Ameri- 
cans had  to  do  once  In  a  while. 

So  there  you  have  everything  you  need  for 
a  war.  A  few  mentally  ill  politicians  and  mil- 
lions of  children  who  are  full  of  Ignorance 
and  fear.  That's  really  all  you  need  and  we 
had  Just  what  It  takes. 

And  today  we  punish  those  who  were  sane 
enough  not  to  go.  It  makes  you  feel  the  world 
is  crazy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jim  Janko. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  worst  of 
weather  has  brought  out  the  best  in  the 
people  of  Greenville,  S.C. 

In  a  recent  crisis,  the  volunteers  of  the 
Greenville  Coimty  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  showed  great 
ability  and  compassion  In  helping  those 
in  need  of  shelter  from  the  storm,  ac- 
cording to  the  chapter's  chairman,  Lu- 
ther Boliek. 

I  wish  to  join  Mr.  Boliek  in  commend- 
ing these  people  for  a  fine  job,  and  to 
express  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
community  appreciation  and  admiration 
for  the  Red  Cross.  The  complete  text  of 
Mr.  Boliek's  letter  follows: 

Greenville.  S.C.  June  1, 1973. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mann:  Tuesday,  May 
22,  the  Board  of  the  Chapter  approved  a 
written  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Relief 
Plan  for  Greenville  County  as  recommended 
by  Chairman  Ray  Owens.  The  plan  included 
the  work  of  subcommittees  for  Medical  and 
Nursing,  Shelter,  Food.  Clothing,  Communi- 
cations. Transportation,  and  Family  Service. 

Sunday  night.  May  27,  1973,  the  tornado 
struck! 

Within  20  minutes  the  Chairman  and  his 
Vice-chairmen.  Ed  M.  West  and  Jim  Gold- 
finch, reported  to  the  Chapter  House  and 
began  putting  Into  action  three  shelters  and 
organizing  back-up  staff. 

Before  the  evening  was  over.  269  persons 
were  housed  and  fed.  Volunteer  nurses  as- 
sisted at  each  shelter  with  a  volunteer  shel- 
ter manager  in  charge.  In  addition  to  small 
babies  who  arrived  without  milk  and  diapers, 
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several  elderly  persons  with  heart  conditions, 
diabetes,  emphysema  and  the  usual  trauma 
that  goes  with  such  an  experience  were  aided. 
Breakfast  was  served  at  7:30  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Owens,  the  first  black  man  that  I  know 
of  who  holds  the  position  of  Disaster  Pre- 
paredness Chairman,  showed  skillful  leader- 
ship in  directing  the  efforts  of  fifty-six 
trained  Red  Cross  volunteers  as  well  as  vol- 
unteers from  the  Blue  Ridge  Radio  Society, 
Greenville  React.  Jaycee-ets  and  Boy  Scouts. 
He  set  up  relief  teams  on  a  six-hour  rotating 
basis. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  Red  Cross-trained 
volunteers  assisted  15  families  who  sufl'ered 
total  loss  of  their  mobile  homes  and  personal 
possessions  with  immediate  emergency  as- 
sistance on  a  need  basis.  The  total  of  this 
assistance  was  $4,560.  In  addition,  a  month's 
supply  of  food  stamps  valued  at  $1,084, 
donated  clothing  and  canned  goods  were  is- 
sued. 

We  are  very  fortunate  that  damage  was 
not  greater.  Weather  observers  tell  us  that 
conditions  were  right  for  very  severe  storms. 
However,  with  the  capabilities  and  volunteer 
manpower  resources,  the  plan  Mr.  Owens  has 
devised  possesses  the  capacity  to  meet  even 
greater  crisis. 

Mr.  Owens  demonstrated  his  ability  not 
only  to  lead,  but  to  Inspire  others  as  well. 
Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Goldfinch  organized  their 
committees  with  skill  and  alertness.  Would 
pu  as  a  public  official  take  the  time  to  rec- 
ognize these  outstanding  volunteers  who 
served  Greenville  County  so  well?  Thanks 
very  much . 

Sincerely, 

LtJTHER  Boliek, 
Chapter  Chairman. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  session  of  the  Senate  select  com- 
mittee's investigation  of  the  Watergate 
affair  Senator  Howard  Baker  made  a 
well-known  observation:  "There's  more 
than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat."  This  prin- 
ciple was  surely  embodied  by  the  Nixon 
administration's  late  attempt  to  dismem- 
ber the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  appointment  of  Howard  Phillips  as 
Acting  Director  of  GEO  exemplifies  both 
Mr.  Nixon's  position  and  his  tactics.  But 
OEO  also  has  other  enemies,  for  example 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  of  California.  While 
Mr.  Phillips  attempted  to  dismantle  the 
agency  which  he  commanded.  Mr.  Rea- 
gan has  tried  to  discredit  it.  This  oc- 
curred most  notably  with  regard  to  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance.  Inc.  Yet 
thankfully,  because  acting  directors  can 
be  deposed  and  slanderous  publicity  can 
oe  proven  incorrect,  the  cat  is  still  alive. 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  issued  a  report  document- 
ing an  invidious  series  of  abuses  of  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act  by  the 
California  State  Economic  Opportuni- 
ties Office— CSEOO.  By  flagrantly  dis- 
regarding the  conditions  set  forth  by  its 
funding  agreement  this  office  has  dis- 
played a  callous  disregard  for  the  under- 
pnvUeged  in  California. 
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The  Comptroller  General's  report,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  myself  and  31 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
states  that  in  1972  OEO  funded  CSEOO 
in  order  that  it  might,  "first,  provide 
technical  assistance  to  OEO  grantees, 
primarily  community  action  agencies; 
second,  advise  the  Governor  and  OEO 
about  the  operation  of  OEO  programs; 
and  third,  mobilize  State  resources  to 
help  the  poor."  Instead  of  strictly  adher- 
ing to  this  dictum  CSEOO  utilized  30 
percent  of  its  grant  to  "investigate  and 
unilaterally  evaluate  OEO  grantees 
within  the  State."  These  actions  were 
forbidden  by  the  grant  after  a  similar 
obsession  the  previous  year.  The  1972 
grant  states  that — 

The  CPA's  (community  program  ana- 
lysts) role  as  evaluator  has  not  proven  to 
be  compatible  with  his  role  as  a  provider 
of  assistance. 

The  community  program  analysts  are 
those  who  continued  to  carry  out 
CSEOO's  investigations. 

Since  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development  was  specifically  em- 
powered to  make  such  investigations 
when  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  leg- 
islature, community  action  agency  staff 
or  boards,  concerned  citizens,  or  by  the 
office  of  the  Governor.  I  must  conclude 
that  CSEOO's  activities  have  reflected 
the  concerns  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration of  California.  The  antagonism  of 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  toward  Government 
antipoverty  programs  is  an  unfortunate 
reality. 

The  GAO  report  enumerates  several 
other  areas  in  -vhich  CSEOO  has  violated 
its  Federal  guidelines  or  has  simply  failed 
to  act  conscientiously  in  behalf  of  the 
poor.  Most  significantly,  first,  in  1972 
CSEOO  illegally  spent  $60,000  for  con- 
sultant services;  second,  CSEOO  did  not 
satisfy  OEO's  non-Federal  contribution 
requirements  for  1972;  third.  CSEOO  vio- 
lated an  OEO  policy  of  returning  or 
reprograming  unused  funds:  fourth. 
CSEOO  did  not  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  comply  with  its  1972 
grant;  and  fifth,  almost  half  of  CSEOO's 
professional  staff  did  not  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  by  written  job  descrip- 
tions. 

In  May  of  this  year  OEO's  then  Acting 
Director  stated  that  OEO  has  begun 
correcting  these  problems.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  attention  to  this  report,  under  the 
title  "Activities  of  the  California 
State  Economic  Opportunities  Office." 
B-130515..  in  hopes  that  these  reforms 
will  indeed  take  place  and  that  CSEOO 
will  better  serve  the  needs  of  poor  Cali- 
fomians  which,  after  all.  is  its  duty  and 
privilege.  I  offer  the  selection  entitled 
"Digest"  for  publication  in  the  Record: 
Activities  of  the  California  State  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Office 

DIGEST 

Why  the  revieu-  was  made 
At  the  request  of  22  Members  of  Congress 
from  California  (see  apps.  I  and  II) ,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  examined  charges 
made  abovt  certain  activities  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Economic  Opportunity  Office — 
an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
grantee. 

The  California  State  office  provides  tech- 
nical assistance  to  OEO  grantees  and  ad- 
vises OEO  and  the  Governor  regarding  the 
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operations  of  antipoverty  programs  within 
the  State. 

During  program  years  1966  through  1972. 

the  State  office  received  $4  million  from  OEO 

including  $1  million  for  program  year  1972. 

Findings  and  conclusions 

Investigations  and  Evaluations 

It  was  charged  that  the  St.ate  office  had 
used  technical  assistance  resources  to  con- 
duct investigations  hbstUe  to  OEO  grantees 
and  not  authorized  by  the  grant. 

The  OEO  grant  for  program  year  1 972  pro- 
hibited the  State  office  from  conducting  in- 
vestigations of  OEO  grantees.  The  grant  did 
permit  the  State  office  to  evaluate  these  same 
grantees,  but  only  in  conjunction  with  OEO. 
Investigations  were  to  be  conducted  by  the 
State  Department  of  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment. (See  p.  9.) 

Investigations  are  generally  initiated  in 
response  to  complaints  of  irregularities  In 
the  program  activities  of  OEO  grantees  or 
Individuals  associated  with  or  emploved  by 
grantees.  Evaluations,  on  the  other"  hand, 
cover  program  efTectlveness.  personnel,  and 
fiscal  aspects  of  grantee  operations. 

During  program  year  1972  the  State  office 
had  an  average  of  25  professional  staff.  9 
of  whom  were  used  to  conduct  at  least 
12  investigations  and  13  unilateral  evalua- 
tions of  OEO  grantees.  These  activities  ac- 
counted for  over  30  percent  of  total  staff 
time  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $133  - 
000.  (See  p.  10.) 

The  OEO  San  Francisco  regional  office  was 
aware  of  the  State  office  s  unilateral  evalua- 
tion activities.  Although  such  evaluations 
were  prohibited,  GAO  found  no  evidence  that 
OEO  had  sought  to  prevent  the  State  office 
from  performing  them. 

Regional  office  officials  said  they  were  In 
contact  with  the  State  office  on  this  matter 
and  that  the  evaluations  were  useful  to  the 
regional  office  in  discharging  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

OEO  regional  office  officials  Informed  GAO 
they  were  unaware  that  the  State  office  was 
conducting  Investigations  during  program 
year  1972.  The  State  office  Informed  GAO  it 
considered  Its  Investigative  activities  neces- 
sary and  simply  the  routine  gathering  of 
information  to  use  In  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Governor.  They  further  said 
State  Department  of  Human' Resources  De- 
velopment investigators  were  not  used  more 
extensively  because  they  were  not  trained 
adequately  in  OEO  regulations.  (See  p.  10.) 

OEO  headquarters  Informed  GAO  that  the 
evaluations  and  Investigations  were  per- 
formed by  the  State  office  with  full  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  OEO  and  thus  it  mav  be  said 
that  these  prohibitions  were  Impllcltlv 
waived  by  OEO. 

Professional  staff  qualifications  and  salaries 

It  was  charged  that  the  State  office  had 
filled  professional  staff  positions  with  per- 
sons lacking  proper  qualifications. 

GAO's  comparison  of  the  State  office's 
written  Job  qualifications  with  personnel  rec- 
ords showed  that  it  was  questionable  as  to 
whether  13  of  27  professionals  emploved  as 
of  August  1972  met  specific  Job  qualifications 
relating  to  education  and  or  experience  at 
the  time  they  were  hired. 

However,  the  ambiguous  language  of  the 
Job  descriptions  prevented  GAO  from  con- 
clusively determining  whether  the  emplovees 
met  the  qualifications  required  for  their  posi- 
tions. (See  p.  17.) 

Ten  of  the  27  employees  were  hired  at 
salaries,  or  given  salary  increa.«es.  exceeding 
OEO's  limitations  without  obtaining  OEO's 
required  approval.  (Seep  21.) 

Consultant  contracts 

It  was  charged  that  the  State  office  had 
contracted  for  consultant  services  in  viola- 
tion of  maxlmimi  fee  regulations. 

Section  602 {b>  of  the  Econrmio  Opportu- 
nity Act  provides  that  consultants  may  not 
be  paid  more  than  $100  a  day.  During  pro- 
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gram  year  1972  the  State  office  spent  about 
$158,000  for  15  consultant  contracts — 9  with 
Individuals  for  consultant  services  on  a  dally 
fee  basis  and  6  with  consultant  firms  on 
tlxed-prlce  contracts. 

The  $100  a  day  limitation  applies  only  to 
the  contracts  with  Individuals;  none  of  the 
nine  contracts  with  individual  consultants 
provided  for  payments  of  fees  exceeding  the 
$100  limitation. 

OAO  noted,  however,  that  the  State  of- 
fice: 

Spent  at  least  $60,657  of  technical  assist- 
ance funds  to  hire  consultants  without  the 
necessary  authority. 

Engaged  consultants  without  competition 
or  without  adequate  Justification  for  going 
sole  source,  contrary  to  State  regulations  and 
OEO  instructions. 

Issued  contracts  and  authorized  contrac- 
tors to  proceed  before  obtaining  the  required 
approval  from  designated  State  agencies. 

The  State  office's  internal  controls  over 
contracting  procedures  generally  were  Inade- 
quate: the  State  office  consistently  went  out- 
side normal  administrative  channels  estab- 
lished by  the  State  to  obtain  consultant  serv- 
ices. (See  p.  24.) 

Unexpended  carryover  funds 
It  was  charged  that  OEO  had  violated  Its 
regulations  relating  to  carryover  balances  In 
order  to  Increase  the  State  office's  funding 
level. 

Although  OEO  established  a  policy  In  April 
1970,  aimed  at  having  a  grantee's  unexpended 
funds  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  re- 
programed  to  reduce  Federal  funding  of 
grrantee's  operations,  the  State  office  was  per- 
mitted to  keep  $64,343  In  unexpended  funds. 
This  increased  the  funding  level  of  its  tech- 
nical assistance  grant  for  program  year  1972 
from  $790,339  to  $854,682. 

OEO  said  Its  policy  represented  sound 
fiscal  policy  when  issued  but  was  not  re- 
quired by  law  and  that  OEO  was  not  legally 
obligated  to  recover  the  unexpended  funds. 
OEO  said  the  State  office  was  permitted  to 
use  the  unexpended  funds  to  cover  a  dis- 
puted claim  for  expenses  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  a  legal  services  program.  (See 
p.  30.) 

Non-Federal  contribution 

It  was  charged  that  the  State  office  had 
failed  to  comply  with  the  non-Federal  con- 
tribution requirements  for  program  year 
1972. 

OEO  requires  State  agencies  to  provide 
either  cash  or  In-klnd  contributions  of  at 
least  20  percent  of  program  costs. 

The  State  office's  non-Federal  contribution 
requirement  for  program  year  1972  amount- 
ed to  $249,436.  including  $78,436  of  mostly 
non-Federal  contributions  which  had  been 
questioned  by  OEO  audits  in  previous  years. 
OAO  found  that  the  State  office's  non-Federal 
contribution  for  program  year  1972  may  have 
been  deficient  by  $143,585  because  of  ques- 
tionable claims.  (See  p.  33.) 

Prior  year  audit  exceptions 

In  addition  to  the  specific  charges  OAO 
examined  Into  the  disposition  of  prior  years' 
OEO  audit  exceptions. 

Two  OEO  audits  of  the  State  office  cover- 
ing program  years  1970  and  1971  identified 
recorded  claims  of  $101,167  as  being  ques- 
tionable (audit  exceptions)  because  they 
were  not  considered  allowable  under  OEOs 
grant  terms  and  regulations. 

OEO  subsequently  determined  that  $22,731 
was  allowable.  The  remaining  $78,436  was 
cleared  by  increasing  the  State  office's  non- 
Federal  contribution  for  program  year  1972 
for  the  same  amount.  (See  p.  35.) 

Other  matters 
The  State  office  did  not  fully  comply  with 
the  1972  grant  conditions  concerning  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  committee  and 
preparation  and  Implementation  of  an  af- 
firmative action  plan.  (See  pp.  37  and  38.) 
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In  four  contracts  with  hotels,  the  State 
office  spent  $508  more  than  allowed  under  the 
State  travel  regulations.   (See  p.  41.) 

It  was  also  charged  that  the  State  office 
had  used  grant  funds  in  partisan  political 
campaigns.  This  was  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
vious report  to  Congressman  John  E.  Moss; 
In  that  report  GAO  concluded  that  the  charge 
was  not  valid.  (See  app.  III.) 

Recommendations  or  suggestions 
GAO  recommends  that  the  Acting  Director 
OEO  see  that  the  corrective  action  proposed 
by  the  State  office  and  the  OEO  San  Fran- 
cisco regional  office  Is  taken.  (See  p.  43.) 
Agency  actions  and  unresolved  issues 
OEO  headquarters  stated   that   corrective 
actions  have  begun   In  response  to  specific 
identified  problems  and  that  it  would  con- 
tinue to  monitor  these  actions. 
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AGRICULTURE     AND     CONSUMER 
PROTECTION    ACT    OF    1973 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    W.\SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  fur- 
ther consider  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  today,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  which 
I  feel  are  important  to  our  considera- 
tion of  tliis  legislation. 

The  American  agriculture  system  is 
not  a  new  subject  for  me.  and  I  want  to 
explain  why  a  Congressman  representing 
a  city  area  has  such  a  great  interest  in 
the  so-called  farm  bill.  I  was  bom  in 
the  South  and  was  part  of  that  large 
group  of  people  who  were  forced  to  move 
on  when  the  Florida  land  boom  collapsed, 
the  banks  closed,  and  the  great  farm  de- 
pression went  into  full  swing. 

I  then  lived  in  a  small  tovm  in  Iowa 
where  the  surrounding  country  was  re- 
nowned for  its  corn  production.  I  can 
remember,  even  though  I  was  very  small, 
the  depression  sweeping  through  the 
Midwest.  Corn  prices  hit  a  low  of  8  cents 
a  bushel.  There  was  no  way  the  farmers 
in  our  area  could  even  pay  to  have  the 
corn  harvested. 

These  were  independent  farmers  most- 
ly from  small  farms  of  less  than  160 
acres.  They  were  then,  as  they  are  now, 
fiercely  proud,  undependent  people.  I  can 
remember  that  those  farmers  were  ex- 
tremely leery  of  the  first  Commodity 
Credit  loan  programs  proposed  by  the 
Government  to  store  their  com  at  50 
cents  a  bushel.  A  referendum  of  farmers 
was  conducted,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  few  men  who  could  see  these  loan 
programs  as  the  only  hope,  the  fanners 
would  simply  have  refused  the  referen- 
dum and  suffered  the  loss  of  not  only 
their  crops  but.  in  time,  their  farms. 

When  I  arrived  in  Congress  in  1965,  we 
soon  had  a  farm  bill  on  the  floor.  At  that 
time,  I  was  appalled  that  we  were  still 
using  the  agricultiu-e  system  of  the  1930's 
as  a  basis  for  a  farm  program  in  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1960s.  At  that  time.  I  ex- 
pressed grave  reservations  about  the  fu- 
ture course  of  our  farm  program  and 
felt  that  we  should  consider  some  major 
changes  immediately.  I  said  then,  and 
still  believe: 

We  should  state  flatly  now  that  our  agrl- 
cxUtural  programs  are  not  working  and  we 


should  look  at  the  problem  and  make  a  fresh 
start. 

The  farm  community  of  the  1960's  and 
1970'8  is  far  different  than  the  community 
of  the  1930's  and  1940's  when  our  present 
farm  policy  evolved.  The  new  types  of  equip- 
ment, the  fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  weed- 
Icldes  have  changed  production  drastically  in 
the  last  10  years.  These  items  are  available 
to  the  well-financed  large  corporate-type 
farm  complexes  anc*.  are  very  effective  there 
They  are  not  as  effective  In  the  small  fam- 
ily farm.  These  items  provide  great  produc- 
tive capacity  on  the  large  commercial  farms 
enabling  them  to  receive  large  subsidy  pay- 
ments whUe  providing  only  a  trickle  to  the 
small  family  farmer.  The  payment  of  sub- 
sidles  under  these  circumstances  without 
production  controls  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  large  surpluses  and  Imbalance  of  Income 
whereby  a  small  percentage  of  our  farmers 
receive  the  great  bulk  of  our  farm  subsidy 
payments. 

For  example,  the  family  farmer  must  farm 
"fence  to  fence"  to  maintain  a  bare  existence 
and  he  cannot  participate  in  voluntary  soil 
bank  programs.  Whereas  the  large  commer- 
cial farmer  through  use  of  new  techniques 
and  equipment  can  both  maintain  his  past 
production  and  participate  in  the  soU  bank 
program,  with  the  result  that  we  have  not 
reduced  surpluses  or  controlled  production 
or  substantially  aided  the  small  farmer. 

Because  I  have  lived  on  a  farm,  I  ap- 
preciate how  much  has  been  done  to 
make  conveniences  available  to  farm 
communities.  I  have  always  known,  how- 
ever, that  these  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loans  and  farm  set-aside  pro- 
grams have  not  really  helped  farm  labor 
or  even  the  very  small  farmer.  On  a  small 
farm,  there  is  no  acreage  to  set  aside  and 
the  subsidy  which  the  small  farmer  gets 
is  usually  just  enough  to  keep  him  alive 
until  the  next  year. 

The  granting  of  large  farm  subsidy 
payments  either  to  support  artificially  the 
price  of  a  product  or  to  pay  farmers  to 
remove  acreage  from  production  rarely 
benefits  even  the  medium  size  farmer, 
but  it  is  a  bonanza  to  the  very  large 
farmer.  The  allotment  system  drives  up 
the  cost  of  land,  forcing  farmers  to  con- 
solidate in  order  to  have  set-aside  land 
available.  As  a  result,  it  makes  it  almost 
impossible  then  for  the  new  young  farm 
family  to  obtain  land  to  start  a  small 
farm  enterprise. 

I  make  these  remarks  to  indicate  that 
I  know  the  beginnings  of  America's  farm 
programs  and  that  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  farmers.  I  cannot  justify,  however, 
using  a  1930's  program  to  put  a  floor  un- 
der prices  and,  in  the  case  of  this  bill, 
to  ask  consumers  in  the  cities  to  spend 
anywhere  from  $1.5  billion  to  $7  billion 
in  tax  money  a  year — depending  on  the 
market  conditions — to  raise  artificially 
the  price  of  the  food  which  they  must 
buy  in  the  supermarkets. 

The  depression  of  the  1930's  justified  a 
parity  price  system  to  provide  a  floor  for 
farm  producers.  But  this  bill  before  us 
not  only  provides  an  artificially  high 
floor  or  "target  price"  which  taxpayers 
will  have  to  pay  for,  but  these  target 
prices  will  also  raise  the  price  of  food 
creating  yet  more  cost  to  taxpayers.  The 
increase  in  farm  income  guarantees,  due 
to  target  prices,  will  increase  capital  costs 
in  farm  land,  which,  in  turn,  will  lead  to 
higher  production  costs  and,  finally,  to 
higher  food  costs. 
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Initially,  higher  incomes  may  seem  to 
be  a  boon  for  the  farmer,  the  local  feed 
dealer,  the  elevator  operator,  and  the 
other  agriculture-related  business  in 
small  rural  towns,  but  these  people  will 
soon  find  that  the  sharp  rise  in  costs 
and  prices  will  further  drive  out  the 
small-  and  medium-size  farmers.  They 
will  find  that  they  cannot  compete  with 
the  large  conglomerates  who  will  both 
control  items  sold  to  the  farmer  and  will 
receive  the  maximum  benefits  from  the 
high  prices.  Agribusiness  will  also  be  the 
only  beneficiary  of  the  rapidly  escalating 
land  costs. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  cater  to 
agribusiness.  We  must  look  into  the  large 
agricultural  conglomerates  as  potential 
antitrust  violators.  We  should  also  in- 
vestigate the  commodity  credit  ex- 
changes dealing  in  futures  for  food.  It 
would  appear  from  an  early  examination 
that  certain  speculators  comer  large  por- 
tions of  the  market  in  feed  grains,  soy- 
beans, and  many  other  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  that  this  is  directly  con- 
tributing to  the  high  cost  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  control  over 
the  supply  of  food  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  assure  a  sufficient  surplus  of 
food  to  feed  our  people  at  fair  and  not 
artificial  prices,  as  well  as  providing  to 
farmers  a  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. But  this  means  balancing,  within 
the  farm  industrj',  those  who  consume 
against  those  who  produce. 

In  an  attempt  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween consumer  interests  and  farm  In- 
terests, I  supported  the  $20,000  per 
farmer  payment  Umitation;  $20,000  rep- 
resents, I  believe,  a  reasonable  level  for 
farm  income  payments.  It  is  also  ex- 
tremely desirable  in  that  it  will  restore 
some  control  in  the  marketplace  by  re- 
moving much  of  the  incentive  for  large 
producers  to  use  artificial  pricing. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  this 
$20,000  payment  limitation  will  save  lit- 
erally millions  in  tax  dollars.  As  I  stated 
when  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
came  up : 

American  taxpayers,  plagued  by  rising 
costs  in  every  area,  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
extravagant  sums  provided  for  large  farm 
subsidies.  Overall,  we  paid  about  $1.9  billion 
in  farm  subsidy  payments  In  1972 — a  77% 
Increase  over  payments  In  1971.  Specifically, 
In  payments  of  $20,000  and  over.  In  1968  we 
paid  $273.3  million  to  5,914  farmers.  In  1972, 
those  payments  shot  up  to  $655.8  million  to 
18,585  farmers.  In  addition,  since  the  enact- 
ment In  1970  of  the  $55,000  per  crop  subsidy 
limitation,  we  will  have  shovelled  out  up  to 
$23.4  million  more  In  tax  dollars  thar  if  that 
limitation  had  never  been  instituted. 

The  national  list  of  all  those  who  re- 
ceive subsidy  payments  over  $20,000  was 
recently  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  request  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  Paul 
FiNDLEY.  The  list  runs  90  pages  long. 
What  is  even  more  shocking  to  me  than 
the  fact  that  this  group  numbers  almost 
19,000,  is  that  of  this  group,  many  recipi- 
ents are  not  even  farmers.  Oil  companies, 
chemical  companies,  movie  stars.  Fed- 
eral judges,  Federal  legislators,  a  bowl- 
ing alley,  a  municipal  airport,  a  radio 
station — the  list  goes  on  and  on.  In  fact, 
if  I  may  reiterate  a  bit  of  detective  work 
done  by  my  distinguished  colleague  Con- 
gressman Silvio  Conte,  we  went  as  far 
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as  paying  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  a 
farm  subsidy  last  year  In  the  amount  of 
$68,000  through  a  Mississippi  company 
controlled  by  Her  Majesty. 

In  view  of  these  extravagances,  I  think 
you  all  will  agree  that  a  $20,000  per 
farmer  payment  limitation  is  imperative. 
But,  I  submit  at  this  point,  that  such  a 
limitation  alone  will  not  do  the  job  that 
is  necessary  to  cut  the  padding  out  of 
farm  subsidies. 

I,  therefore,  supported  my  friend  Con- 
gressman FiNDLEY's  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit farmers  from  leasing  or  selling 
part  of  their  land — in  most  cases,  cotton 
allotments — and  to  delete  the  provisions 
excluding  from  the  farm  payment  limi- 
tation "resource  adjustment"  payments, 
better  known  as  payments  for  not  grow- 
ing crops. 

Prohibiting  the  selling  or  leasing  of 
acreage  allotments  will  cut  dowTi  tre- 
mendously on  costs  to  taxpayers  and  vir- 
tual gifts  to  agribusiness.  Farmers  can 
now  transfer  their  valuable  acreage  al- 
lotments and  thus  avoid  the  current 
$55,000  per  crop  payment  limitation.  Un- 
der Congressman  Findley's  amendment, 
this  practice  would  be  eliminated  and 
would  thereby  save  the  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  farm  payments.  That 
is  why  I  opposed  the  Foley  amendment 
which  would  avoid  that  effect  by  the 
commodity  credit  loan  system.  Another 
of  the  subsidy-trimming  amendments 
which  I  supported  was  the  measure  to 
delete  funding  now  in  the  amount  of  $10 
million  for  Cotton,  Inc.  It  is  incredible 
to  me  that  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money 
should  be  used  to  promote  the  sales  of 
one  product  at  a  time  when  apparently 
we  are  in  short  supply  of  and  in  high  de- 
mand for  both  food  and  fiber. 

Funding  for  Cotton,  Inc.  was  supposed 
to  be  determined  by  the  amount  saved 
through  the  implementation  of  the  $55,- 
000  payment  limitation.  However,  in- 
stead of  waiting  to  see  how  much  that 
savings  would  be  in  actual  dollars — it 
turned  out  to  be  $2.2  million — the  Gov- 
ernment went  ahead  and  paid  what  it  es- 
timated that  savings  might  be.  So,  Cot- 
ton. Inc.  got  $10  million  in  1971,  and 
again  in  1972.  and  has  again  been  au- 
thorized that  amount  this  year. 

Much  has  been  written  about  how  ex- 
travagantly and  ineptly  that  extra  money 
has  been  used.  But  the  point  is  that  for 
2  years,  and  possibly  more,  American 
taxpayers  have  lost  $7.8  million  a  year  to 
Cotton,  Inc. 

It  is  time  to  start  striking  that  bal- 
ance I  was  talking  about  between  the 
farmers  and  the  consumers.  And  I  hope 
we  will  some  day  have  a  bill  that  will 
bring  some  sense  and  economic  justice 
back  into  the  agriculture  system  of  this 
great  country. 


DEDICATED  OFFICIALS  RETIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Third  District  of  Illinois  we  have  two 
very  fine  local  village  officials  who  have 
recently  retired  from  public  service. 

Mr.  Dante  L.  DeSantis,  president   of 
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the  village  of  Glenwood.  and  Mr.  Robert 
Selvig,  mayor  of  Riverdale.  have  provided 
years  of  service  and  dedication  to  their 
communities.  Their  efforts  have  re.sulted 
in  numerous  worthwhile  improvements 
in  their  respective  areas. 

Their  sincere  interest  in  the  problems 
and  needs  of  our  area  has  made  them  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  Third  Congressional 
District. 

I  join  with  the  citizens  of  Glenwood 
and  Riverdale  in  their  tribute  to  these 
fine  leaders  upon  the  occasion  of  their 
retirement. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT:  LONG  OVER- 
DUE—REPEAL OF  THE  BREAD  TAX 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consiuner  Protection  Act  of 
1973  contains  one  particularly  worth- 
while provision— it  repeals  the  75-cent 
per  bushel  processing  certificate  on 
wheat.  This  tax  is  levied  on  every  bushel 
of  wheat  used  for  domestic  human  con- 
sumption— about  535  million  bushels. 
The  elimination  of  this  particularly  un- 
wholesome tax  may  be  in  large  part 
credited  to  the  forceful  and  intelligent 
presentation  of  the  Wheat  Users  Com- 
mittee. WUC  represents  a  broad  based 
organization  of  consumers,  industry  and 
labor.  It  is  this  alliance  which  has  so 
effectively  pointed  out  to  Congress  the 
absolute  necessity  of  eliminating  this 
tax  which  has  created  economic  havoc 
for  millers  and  bakers,  which  creates 
intense  upward  pressure  on  consumer 
prices  and  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  jobs 
for  industry  related  workers.  Congress 
has  too  long  avoided  confronting  this 
issue.  As  a  result  an  economic  crisis  has 
been  created  forcing  81  independent 
bakers  into  bankruptcy.  It  is  this  na- 
tional organization  of  wheat  users  who 
have  directed  our  attention  to  this 
problem. 

The  wheat  processing  certificate  pro- 
gram was  first  authorized  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  for  the  1964 
crop  year.  It  was  then  extended  and 
amended  by  succeeding  Agriculture  Acts 
of  1964.  1965,  and  1970.  The  Agriculture 
Act  of  1970,  as  it  applies  to  wheat,  con- 
tinues through  the  crop  year  ending 
June  30. 1974. 

In  1965  the  Congress,  with  massive 
support  from  the  Wheat  Users  Commit- 
tee, successfully  turned  back  an  admin- 
istration attempt  to  increase  the  certifi- 
cate to  $1.25  per  bushel.  However,  the 
tax  has  continued  at  75  cents  per  bushel 
until  the  present.  Always  unfair  and  re- 
gressive, this  program  has  now  become 
an  untenable  burden  on  the  industry. 

The  price  of  wheat  to  the  consumer 
has  risen  steadily  over  the  past  year.  To- 
day's price  Is  $2.57^4  per  bushel  com- 
pared with  $1.33  last  June.  If  we  can 
assume  that  this  price  will  remain  steady, 
it  is  clear  that  the  additional  burden  of 
the  75-cent  processing  certificate  is  both 
unnecessary  and  absolutely  unfeasible 
for  the  consumer  of  wheat.  H.R.  8860 
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wisely   eliminates   this  so-called   bread 
tax. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  although  this  action  should  have 
been  taken  a  long  time  ago,  the  commit- 
tee has  made  a  positive  and  wise  deci- 
sion to  proceed  now.  Although  great  dam- 
age has  been  done,  the  wheat  users  make 
it  clear  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
industry  may  be  saved. 

Baking  is  the  10th  largest  U.S.  manu- 
facturing industry,  the  wholesale  baking 
industry  employs  more  workers  than  all 
but  four  other  manufacturing  industries, 
and  white  panbread  alone  constitutes 
an  estimated  10  percent  of  the  national 
food  consimiption.  The  Wheat  Users 
Committee  has  alerted  us.  not  to  the 
special  interests  of  a  select  few,  but  to 
the  needs  of  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
American  populace.  They  speak  for  an 
essential  portion  of  the  business  com- 
munity—the producers  of  bread  and 
wheat  products,  for  the  independent 
businessmen  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness, for  the  workers  represented  by  the 
labor  unions,  and  for  the  consumer  feel- 
ing the  pressure  of  rising  food  prices. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  ac- 
tion prevents  the  demise  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  last  truly  competitive  industries. 
Although  great  damage  has  been  done,  a 
massive  portion  of  this  industry,  which 
consists  of  giant  chains  and  conglomer- 
ates as  well  as  tiny  independent  oper- 
ators, can  now  be  preserved.  The  wheat 
user  not  only  mills  flour  and  bakes 
bread:  he  produces  soup,  pasta,  and  an 
infinite  range  of  our  Nation's  food 
products. 

The  Wheat  Users  Committee  has  a 
membership  of  some  125  companies  in 
the  baking,  cereal,  milling,  and  other 
wheat  consuming  Industries,  including 
both  large  corporations  and  small  Inde- 
pendent bakers;  WUC  further  Includes 
unions,  the  American  Bakers  Association, 
the  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers, 
the  Bakery  &  Confectionary  Union 
AFL-CIO.  They  have  the  support  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
and  the  workers  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  baked  goods. 
Repeal  of  the  bread  tax  accomplished 
by  this  new  farm  bill  is  a  tribute  to  the 
tireless  efforts  of  this  group. 


INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE 
BAHAMAS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bloodless 
revolution  has  occurred  in  the  West  In- 
dies. The  40  islands  of  various  sizes  and 
descriptions  which  comprise  the  Ba- 
hamas and  the  173.000  inhabitants  of 
those  islands  have  once  again  demon- 
strated the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  The  Bahamian  people,  85  per- 
cent of  whom  are  of  African  descent, 
have  secured  from  Great  Britain  the 
rights  of  self-government  and  self-deter- 
mination after  approximately  three  cen- 
turies of  foreign  occupation. 

The  history  of  the  Bahamas,  like  that 
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of  most  of  the  West  Indies,  is  character- 
ized by  foreign  occupation,  exploitation 
and  economic  deprivation.  But  trying 
times,  combined  with  sporadic  periods  of 
economic  prosperity  and  longer  periods 
of  severe  economic  depression  have  not 
dampened  the  spirit  of  the  vibrant  Ba- 
hamian people.  They  have  forged  ahead 
valiantly  to  create  a  prosperous  progres- 
sive nation  and  the  celebration  today  of 
Bahamian  Independence  Day  is  the  cul- 
mination of  their  successful  struggle. 

The  struggle  for  self-government  in 
the  Bahamas  was  spearheaded  by  the 
Progressive  Liberal  Party  which  was 
formed  in  1953  by  Mr.  William  Cart- 
wright.  The  party  was  formed  to  effec- 
tively organize  black  Bahamian  workers 
who  had  begun  their  struggle  to  remedy 
the  inequities  of  their  system  resulting 
from  social  degradation  and  political 
oppression. 

The  PLP  sought  to  confront  the  unop- 
posed political  bloc  which  controlled  the 
House  of  Assembly,  which  is  similar  to 
our  House  of  Representatives.  This  po- 
litical bloc  was  predominately  white, 
whereas  whites  composed  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  people.  The  PLP  was  the 
peoples  party.  Its  campaign  was  taken 
to  the  streets  and  meetings  were  held  in 
places  and  at  times  most  accessible  to 
the  people.  The  PLP  was  truly  a  party  of 
the  people,  for  along  with  equal  repre- 
sentation they  championed  the  cause  of 
female  sufferage. 

Having  developed  such  a  rapport  and 
sense  of  commonality  with  the  people  the 
success  of  the  PLP  party  was  inevitable. 
Lynden  O.  Pindling,  a  London  educated 
lawyer  and  now  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Bahamas,  was  to  play  an  instrumental 
role  in  the  development  of  the  PLP  as 
the  dominant  political  power. 

Lynden  Pindling  joined  the  PLP 
shortly  after  its  creation.  His  first  task 
was  to  prepare  the  party  platform  for 
the  1956  election.  Prom  then  on  it  was 
an  uphill  battle  directed  first  toward 
equal  representation  and  subsequently 
toward  independence.  The  struggle, 
which  was  supported  by  the  people,  was 
against  illegal  electioneering,  threatened 
economic  reprisals,  and  the  gerryman- 
dering of  district  boundaries. 

In  1962,  Lynden  Pindling  took  office  as 
the  leader  of  the  PLP  members  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  He  fought  for  the 
equitable  redistribution  of  seats.  This 
idea  was  rejected  in  1965  by  the  House 
of  Assembly.  In  an  impressive  show  of 
conviction  to  the  people.  Lynden  Pin- 
dling threw  the  mace  of  authority  out 
the  window  of  the  assembly  chamber  and 
declared  that  as  a  symbol  of  authority 
and  government,  the  mace  belonged  to 
the  people.  This  incident  touched  off  a 
wave  of  events  known  as  the  "black  Tues- 
day" demonstrations  which  evidenced 
the  great  degree  of  support  enjoyed  by 
Lynden  Pindling  and  the  PLP. 

The  PLP  took  its  grievances  to  the 
United  Nation's  Special  Committee  on 
Coloniiilism  and  charged  Britain  with 
actively  supporting  the  ethnic  minority 
which  controlled  the  Government.  De- 
mand.^  were  made  upon  Britain  to  rem- 
edy thi.s  situation.  United  Nations  inter- 
vention was  not  needed  however.  PLP 
initiatives  resulted  in  new  seats  being 
added    and    the    changing    of    election 
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boundaries.  As  a  result  the  PLP  gained 
a  one-seat  majority  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly in  the  election  of  January  1967 
In  1968,  the  people  displayed  massive 
support  for  the  PLP  by  giving  them  more 
than  a  two- thirds  majority  in  the  House 
of  Assembly.  Independence  was  now  a 
concretized  goal  of  the  government,  be- 
cause in  supporting  the  goverrunent  the 
people  supported  its  goal  and  one  of  its 
goals  was  self-government. 

Increased  concessions  of  power  to  the 
Bahamian  Goverrmient  and  a  public  an- 
nouncement in  1971  by  the  British  Min- 
ister of  State  as  to  the  inevitability  of 
independence  for  the  Bahamas  were  the 
types  of  events  which  characterized  the 
final  transition  of  the  Bahamas  from  a 
colony  to  an  independent  nation. 

The  concept  of  struggle  is  a  key  one 
in  the  history  of  developing  nations.  It 
is  a  concept  which  can  join  together  two 
nations  which  otherwise  have  nothing  in 
common.  So  it  was  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Bahamas.  Important  eras 
in  American  history  have  precipitated 
important  eras  in  Bahamian  history.  The 
relationship  was  usually  economic,  but 
nonetheless  crucial.  Three  such  relation- 
ships occurred  during  the  American  War 
for  Independence,  the  American  Civil 
War  and  the  prohibition  era. 

The  American  War  for  Independence 
brought  an  influx  of  Loyalists  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Bahamas.  The 
Loyalists  brought  with  them  a  strong  al- 
legiance to  Great  Britian  and  their 
slaves.  This  great  influx  of  slaves  and 
Loyalists  was  to  have  a  magnified  effect 
on  the  future  social  and  political  makeup 
of  the  Bahamas.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Loyalists,  the  population  of  the  Ba- 
hamas was  two-thirds  white.  By  1790, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population 
was  black.  For  the  first  time  in  Bahamian 
history,  the  secure  position  enjoyed  by 
the  white  settlers  was  threatened. 

The  political  aspects  of  the  Civil  War 
held  very  little  consequence  for  the 
Bahamas.  While  the  war  in  the  United 
States  symbolized  the  struggle  by  the 
President  and  the  Government  to  save 
the  Union,  it  brought  economic  prosper- 
ity to  the  dying  Bahamian  economy. 
The  Bahamas  was  one  step  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  that  it  had  abolished 
slavery  in  1834,  an  act  which  dampened 
thoughts  of  action  against  the  British 
Goverrmient  or  the  British  inhabi**nts 
of  the  islands  by  the  slaves. 

Economically,  the  Bahamas  i/rofited 
from  the  blockade  of  southern  ports  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  With  Nassau  serv- 
ing as  a  base,  Bahamians  made  the  short 
trip  to  southern  ports  to  secure  cotton, 
which  was  badly  needed  by  the  British 
and  to  deliver  sorely  needed  giuis  and 
ammunition  provided  by  the  British 
Government. 

The  economic  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  reached  a  high  during  the 
prohibition  era  in  the  United  States.  The 
period  between  the  Civil  War  and  the 
prohibition  era  saw  the  Bahamas 
plagued  by  detrimental  economic  trends, 
with  the  economy  rising  and  falling  but 
never  achieving  full  prosperity.  Pros- 
perity, at  least  for  the  merchant  class, 
was  achieved  during  the  prohibition  era, 
which  created  the  very  profitable  indus- 
tries of  bootlegging  and  smuggling. 
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The  relationship  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Bahamas  has  expanded  to  the 
cultural  and  political  as  well  as  the  socio- 
economic arena.  The  sizeable  emigration 
of  Bahamians  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing periods  of  economic  depression  have 
brought  a  new  culture  to  this  country. 
A  new  cultiu-e  and  tradition  to  add  to  the 
already  rich  receipe  of  varied  cultures 
which  comprise  the  United  States. 

Tourism  Is  a  major  source  of  revenue 
in  the  Bahamas  and  the  United  States 
provides  90  percent  of  those  tourist.  Thus 
the  economic  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  is  continued. 

Prior  to  its  independence,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Bahamas  and  the 
United  States  was  a  subconscious  one.  It 
developed  as  a  consequence  of  pwlitical 
turmoil  in  one  country  and  economic 
turmoil  in  the  other.  But  now  that  in- 
dependence has  been  achieved  by  the 
residents  of  these  magnificent  islands,  let 
us  seek  to  consciously  develop  a  relation- 
ship of  equality  and  mutual  respect. 

The  Bahamas  are  a  set  of  beautiful 
islands  characterized  by  magnificent 
beaches,  a  warm  temperate  climate,  a 
rich,  bountiful  culture  and  a  people 
who's  spirit  of  friendliness  and  determi- 
nation is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
developing  nation. 

Thus,  on  this  day,  July  10,  1973,  Inde- 
pendence Day  for  the  Bahamas,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Bahamian  people  in  their 
relentless  struggle  for  freedom.  I  thank 
them  for  the  strength,  leadership  and 
hope  that  they  have  given  to  minority 
groups  in  America  who  are  fighting  for 
their  civil  rights.  I  thank  them  for  the 
rich  dimension  they  have  added  to 
American  life. 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  THE  FREEZE 


HOxN.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
price  freeze  has  been  in  effect  slightly 
over  a  month  now.  During  this  period  we 
have  all  received  a  large  volume  of  mail 
from  farmers,  wholesalers,  and  retail 
food  merchants  concerning  the  effects  of 
the  freeze  on  the  food  industry.  We  have 
heard  that  the  selective  application  of 
the  freeze  exempting  the  first  transac- 
tion from  controls  has  created  a  cost 
squeeze  on  processors  and  has  forced  sup- 
pliers to  sell  below  cost,  threatening  mar- 
ginal industries.  Stories  of  poultrymen 
destroying  chicks  and  dairy  farmers 
sending  their  herds  to  slaughter  rather 
than  pay  soaring  feed  costs  have  led  to 
alarming  reports  of  inevitable  supply 
shortages  in  the  near  future  and  increas- 
ing inflationary  pressure.  The  export 
controls  on  soybean  and  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts are  very  serious  measures  with  im- 
plications for  our  crucial  trade  relation- 
ship with  the  Japanese.  And  through  all 
this,  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  con- 
tinued its  sharp  decline  in  the  interna- 
tional monetary  market. 

Three  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
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Post  offer  perspectives  on  the  situation 
with  specific  emphasis  on  the  necessity 
for  a  smooth  transition  into  phase  IV. 
I  insert  these  articles  into  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

Beyond  the  Freeze 
(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washington,  July  4. — President  Nixon's 
price  freeze  June  13  was  supposed  to  help 
the  Administration  get  a  leg  up  on  combat- 
ing the  unexpected  1973  burst  of  Inflation. 

After  three  weeks,  the  freeze  appears  to 
have  been  successful  In  the  most  Immediate 
sense.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  widespread 
violation,  and  officials  express  confidence  that 
by  and  large  the  ceilings,  based  on  June  1-8 
prices,  are  being  respected.  That  Is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  the  freeze  Is  proving  to  be  of 
significant  help  In  the  longer-term  attack 
on  rising  prices.  Indeed,  It  Is  evidently  work- 
ing counterproductlvely,  as  they  say  In  Wash- 
ington, in  the  most  sensitive  sector  of  the 
economy — food. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  been  Inun- 
dated with  complaints  that  the  freeze  Is 
causing  a  shrinkage  of  supply,  cutbacks  that 
are  said  to  portend  still  further  upward  price 
pressures  in  the  months  ahead. 

Although  council  officials  are  aware  that 
the  complaints  may  be  self-serving  and 
exaggerated,  they  regard  the  protests  as  es- 
sentially rooted  in  fact  and  not  to  be  Ignored. 
John  T.  Dunlop,  director  of  the  council, 
acknowledged  to  reporters  on  Tuesday  that 
his  agency  was  under  tremendous  pressure 
on  agricultural  products  to  move  from  a 
freeze  to  phase  4  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's wage-price  stabilization  effort. 

A    PLEA    TO    PRESmENT 

Eleven  Senators,  ten  of  them  Republicans, 
told  President  Nixon  In  a  telegram  on  Tues- 
day that  "commodity  processors  are  being 
squeezed  out  of  business  because  their  prices 
are  frozen  below  the  cost  of  their  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  farm."  They  said  that  "un- 
less immediate  relief  Is  granted,  shortages  in 
many  basic  commodities  will  arise  and  food 
prices  will  skyrocket." 

Mr.  Dunlop  told  reporters  to  expect  "some 
announcements"  on  food  within  two  to  three 
weeks.  He  Indicated  that  the  Initial  an- 
nouncements might  cover  only  part  of  the 
food  sector — presumably  meat,  under  ceilings 
since  March  29,  feed  grains  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

The  argument  made  by  the  food  indus- 
try, one  the  Administration  Itself  has  made 
for  many  months,  Is  that  the  only  cure  for 
high  prices  Is  more  supply.  In  a  time  of 
rising  costs  for  animal  feed  and  breeder  ani- 
mals, it  Is  said,  clamping  a  celling  on  whole- 
sale and  retail  food  prices.— though  not  on 
farmers'  initial-sales  prices — tends  to  dis- 
courage expansion  of  production. 

Some  consumer  advocates  have  replied  that 
a  remedy  might  be  to  put  ceilings  even  on 
farm  sales  to  check  the  upward  trend  of 
feed  grain  costs.  The  Administration  believes 
that  would  only  compound  the  problem. 

Mr.  Dunlop  and  others  are  hopeful  that 
the  50  per  cent  embargo  on  soybean  exports 
announced  Monday  will  tend  to  nudge  down 
prices  of  that  protein-rich  feed  Ingredient 
and  thereby  encourage  farmers  to  fatten 
more  chickens,  hogs  and  steers. 

Similarly,  according  to  Charles  J.  Carey, 
president  of  the  National  Canners  Associa- 
tion, the  freeze  should  be  ended  immediately 
to  encourage  expansion  of  farm  production 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning.  Mr. 
Carey  reported  that  inventories  of  canned 
fruits  had   fallen   to  an    18-year-low. 

REJECTED    ADVICE 

E.ssentially.  Mr.  Carey  was  argui:,t..  n  a 
statement  to  the  council's  food  advisory 
committee,  that  the  only  way  to  bring  prices 
down  is  to  first  let  them  go  up. 

This  was  the  same  kind  of  advice  Mr.  Nixon 
was  getting  from  his  senior  economic  ad- 
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vlsers  early  in  June — but  he  decided  on  his 
second  freeze  in  22  months  anyway.  As  a 
political  matter,  he  felt  he  could  not  accept 
a  slt-tlght  position— that  the  President  had 
to  be  seen  to  be  taking  vigorous  measures. 

The  Administration  argued  that  the  freeze 
would  give  It  time  to  design  a  Phase  4 
tougher  than  Phase  3.  Mr.  Nixon  said  repeat- 
edly that  he  disliked  controls  and  would 
not  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  keep  them 
for  the  long  term. 

The  ironic  discrepancy  between  rhetoric 
and  action  was  plain  then.  In  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  it  can  be  said  to  have 
become  glaring. 

The  agricultural  export  situation  deterio- 
rated so  rapidly  that  even  before  Congress 
could  enact  the  new  export -control  authority 
Mr.  Nixon  requested,  the  Administration  felt 
impelled  to  restrict  exports  of  soybeans  and 
cottonseed  under  existing  statutory  author- 
ity. It  also  Imposed  tough  controls  on  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  scrap. 

As  for  prices,  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  Is 
giving  sympathetic  attention  to  proposals 
that  it  adopt  a  more  differentiated — that  Is, 
more  complex — set  of  regulations  than  it 
used  during  Phase  2,  from  November,  1971, 
to  January,  1973. 

The  basic  Phase  2  rule  was  that  cost  in- 
creases may  be  passed  on  as  price  increases, 
along  with  a  standard  mark-up  or  profit 
margin.  "It  was  precisely  those  rules  that  got 
us  into  the  trouble  we  have  now,"  Mr.  Dunlop 
commented. 

In  light  of  recent  large  rises  In  costs  of 
basic  agricultural  and  industrial  commodi- 
ties, Mr.  Dunlop  and  his  associates  feel  that 
they  must  adopt  a  more  restrictive  rule — at 
least  for  some  industries — if  Phase  4  is  to 
bite  and,  equally  Important,  be  widelv  per- 
ceived as  biting. 

RULE   FOR    CONGLOMERATES 

In  other  words,  some  industries — food 
processing,  presumably,  and  perhaps  manu- 
facturing in  which  materials  are  a  large  cost 
component— may  be  made  subject  to  stiffer 
cost  absorption  rules  than  others. 

In  addition,  thought  Is  being  given  to  sep- 
arate cost-price  treatment  for  disparate  divi- 
sions of  a  single  conglomerate  corporation — 
for  example,  one  in  hotels,  machinery  and 
retailing. 

Proliferation  of  regulations  means  more 
officials  to  check  on  compliance,  to  review 
requests  for  exceptions,  to  pursue  the  never- 
ending  task  of  policy  review. 

"The  finer  you  chop  it.  the  larger  the  staff 
requirements  are,"  Mr.  Dunlop  commented 
the  other  day. 

Telling  business  that  ii  must  absorb  part 
of  its  cost  Increases,  that  it  can  pass  through 
only  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  or  some 
such  fraction,  is  unlikely  to  win  business 
community  support  for  the  Nixon  stabiliza- 
tion, program.  Business  executives  to  whom 
the  idea  was  broached  in  San  Francisco  on 
Monday  reacted  initially  with  "surprise"  and 
"disbelief."  according  to  John  \V.  Larsen  of 
the  council's  staff. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  indications 
that  labor  leaders,  still  nominally  co-operat- 
ing with  the  stabilizatio:;  program,  may  be 
preparing  to  put  some  distai.ce  between 
themselves  and  the  Administration.  Well- 
placed  labor  sources  have  said  privately  that 
Mr.  Dunlop  should  quit  the  Administration 
to  preserve  his  standing  with  the  labor  move- 
ment as  an  he  nest  mediator. 

Sources  close  to  labor  offer  two  reasons  why 
leaders  who  ha\e  supported  Mr.  Nixon  are 
uneasy.  One  Is  the  Watergate  scandal.  The 
other  is  a  desire  to  erase  well  in  advance  of 
the  1974  Congressional  elections  the  1972 
image  of  labor  as  supporting  Mr.  Nixon. 

To  generate  public  and  business  support 
for  Phase  4.  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
been  talking  more  openly  to  the  press  and 
has  been  holding  extensive  consultations 
with  the  busii.p<^o  community.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  such  public  relations  tech- 
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nlques  will  suffice  to  win  general  acceptance 
of  Phase  4. 

It  may  be  that  policy  planners  continue 
to  hope,  as  they  did  mistakenly  all  spring, 
that  underlying  Inflationary  forces  are  about 
to  abate  and  that  therefore  Phase  4  does  not 
have  to  hold  together  long.  At  this  point, 
such  a  conclusion  would  have  to  be  regarded 
as  a  triumph  of  hope  over  experience. 

NCMERICAL   GUIDELJNES  AND   PHASE    IV   GOALS 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Soo-.er  or  later — ai'.d  hopefully  sooner — 
the  Nixon  administration  will  decide  on  the 
price  .'.nd  wage  "goals"  for  Phase  IV,  and 
whether  or  not  those  goals  should  be  achieved 
by  setting  out  specific,  numerical  guidelines. 

The  blgcest  Issue,  at  the  moment.  Is  wheth- 
er to  publish  a  specific  wage  standard,  like 
the  5.5  per  cent  limit  on  wage  increases  that 
was  used  In  Phase  II. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  John  T.  Dunlop.  the 
tor-.^h  and  experienced  labor  negotiator  who 
heads  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  views  the 
5.5  per  cent  pay  standard  with  distaste.  "I  do 
not  believe  a  policy  can  be  encompassed 
within  a  single  number,"  Dunlop  says,  "and 
I  believe  that  attempts  to  Identify  a  policy 
with  a  number  are  a  mistake." 

Others  disagree.  For  example,  former  Pay 
Board  nipmber  Arnold  Weber,  asked  to  con- 
sult on  the  shape  of  Phase  IV,  thinks  that 
the  pnwpectlve  sticcess  of  Phase  IV  hinges  on 
the  u.se  of  "specific  and  Identifiable"  stand- 
ards so  that  business  and  labor  leaders  will 
know  what  Is  expected  of  them.  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns  agrees. 

In  the  fight  that  Is  developing  over  this 
principle,  Dunlop  has  the  support  of  Treasury 
Secretary  George  P.  Shultz,  who  agrees  that 
the  real  test  of  responsible  wage  behavior 
Is  continued  stabilization  of  total  compen- 
sation, in  the  private  economy. 

What  Dunlop  and  Shultz  have  going  for 
them  Is  the  fact  that  typical  wage  behavior 
has  been  decidedly  "responsible"  so  far  this 
year,  with  union  leaders  concentrating  on 
improving  fringe  benefits,  which  don't  get 
cranked  Into  cash  wage  percentage  gains  that 
make  the  headlines. 

Ruffling  through  stacks  of  paper  In  his 
COLO  office.  Dunlop  Insists  that  one  number 
can't  handle  the  complicated,  differentiated 
labor-management  problems.  The  Phase  II 
Pay  Board,  he  Insists,  paid  lip  service  to  5.5 
per  cent  while  sweeping  under  the  rug  bigger 
chunks  of  Increases  sneaked  through  by  both 
union  and  managem.ent  representatives  who 
were  simply  smarter  than  the  Pay  Board. 

He  claims  that  the  Price  Commission's 
much  advertised  assertion  that  It  would  not 
approve  price  Increases  that  reflected  wage 
boosts  higher  than  5.5  per  cent  (plus  .7  per 
cent  for  fringes)  Is  a  phony. 

"You  need  a  separate  wage  standard  to  deal 
with  separate  problems,  or  to  deal  with  In- 
equities," Dunlop  says.  "Sometimes,  you  have 
to  compare  a  wage  request  with  somebody 
else's.  Or  It  may  have  to  be  In  dollar  terms 
rather  than  percentages.  What  It  comes 
down  to  la  that  you  need  a  whole  family  of 
standards." 

He  argues  that  5.5  per  cent  can  be  too 
little  In  dealing  with  very  low  levels  of  pay. 
aa  In  the  dress  Industry,  and  too  high  In 
others,  as  for  plumbers.  "These  guys  who 
Invented  guidelines  have  never  settled  a 
damn  strike  In  their  lives,"  Dunlop  angrily 
Insists. 

On  the  practical  side,  Dunlop  says,  the  5.5 
per  cent  tends  to  become  a  floor,  rather  than 
a  ceiling.  "It's  a  hell  of  a  position  to  put  a 
union  leader  In."  he  says.  "They  go  back  to 
the  rank  and  file,  and  they  say:  'S — t,  you 
only  t:ok  what  they  offered."  " 

Yet.  a  specific  wage  standard,  accompanied 
by  a  specific  price  goal,  is  of  great  symbolic 
Importance.  The  public  has  an  easy-to- 
undcrstand  concept  of  what  the  stabiliza- 
tion program  Is  all  about,  and  the  program 
Is  easier  to  administer. 
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But  above  all  other  considerations,  the 
single  number,  highly  publicized,  provides  a 
self  enforcing  tool  for  businessmen  dealing 
with  non-unionized  labor,  and  for  smaller 
unions  not  subject  to  Dunlop's  personal  arm- 
twisting. 

For  the  future,  tlie  critical  thing  will  be 
the  behavior  of  prices.  The  wage  moderation 
so  far  this  year  is  unlikely  to  continue,  with 
or  without  a  specific  Phase  IV  guideline,  if 
inflation  in  food,  gasoline  and  other  raw 
material  prices  continues  out  of  hand. 

Barry  Bosworth  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion has,  I  think,  the  right  perspective  on 
this  Issue.  The  strict  5.5  per  cent  guideline  of 
Phase  II  was  correct,  and  a  key  to  its  success. 
That  number  did  in  fact  provide  a  celling, 
and  helped  In  the  deceleration  of  wage 
Increases. 

But  a  new  number,  for  Phase  IV,  could 
become  a  target  Instead  of  a  celling.  Thus,  It 
probably  would  make  sense  to  continue  the 
Phase  III  5.5  per  cent  "voluntary"  standard 
unchanged  so  long  as  actual  wage  increases 
aren't  creating  trouble.  But  this  would  have 
to  be  coupled  with  a  firm  commitment  to  go 
back  to  a  more  rigid  guldelii;e  if  wages,  over- 
all, get  out  of  hand. 

What  would  help,  more  than  the  rules, 
would  be  a  tough  attitude  on  both  prices 
and  wages  by  Shultz,  Dunlop  &  Co.  Dunlop 
has  done  a  good  Job  on  tlie  wage  side.  But 
for  prices.  Phase  III  has  been  a  disaster. 

We  probably  need  to  go  back  to  a  separa- 
tion of  the  pay  and  price  functions,  coupled 
with  an  affirmative  statement  from  the  price- 
controllers  that  registers  some  belief  in  the 
controls  business,  rather  than  apologies  for 
controls,  or  promises  to  get  rid  of  them  as 
fast  as  possible.  If  that's  too  much  for  the 
current  crop  of  controllers  to  swallow,  they 
should  quit  and  let  somebody  else  take  over. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  8,  1973] 
Phase  IV  Is  Racing  the  Bad  News 

Washington.— The  calendar  Is  running  for 
three  men  who  have  what  may  be  the  most 
difficult  Job  In  the  United  States  today: 
They  must  produce  President  Nixon's  prom- 
ised Phase  4  price  program  in  time  for  It  to 
take  effect  by  his  self-imposed  deadline  of 
August  12. 

The  three  are  George  P.  Shultz.  Secretarv 
of  the  Treasury,  John  T.  Dunlop,  director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and  Herbert 
Stein,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  In  the  best  of  times,  their  tasks 
would  be  no  easy  one.  All,  like  the  President, 
find  the  controls  they  will  have  to  impose 
philosophically  distasteful.  And  they  will 
have  to  Impose  them  not  In  some  familiar, 
normal  economic  situation  but  as  merely  the 
latest  step  In  a  roller  coaster  series  of  price 
freezes,  partial  freezes,  tight  controls  and 
loose  controls. 

But  last  week,  even  for  the  architects  of 
the  coming  Phase  4,  the  economic  atmos- 
phere was  so  fllled  with  gloom  and  malaise 
that  the  exact  nature  of  the  coming  controls 
was  not  the  main  preoccupation.  Interest 
rates  at  home  were  shooting  upward  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  in  relation  to  the  main 
currencies  of  Europe,  was  declining  at  a  rate 
that  turned  from  a  crawl  to  a  plunge.  One 
economist  who  normally  takes  a  calm  view 
of  thi:igs  said.  "The  situation   is  hairy." 

It  was.  The  nows  came  from  dilfereut  di- 
rections, seemingly  unrelated,  but  nearly  all 
of  it  was  bad: 

Several  large  meat-packlTig  plants,  com- 
plaining that  the  freeze  forced  them  to  oper- 
ate at  a  loss,  closed  down  for  the  time  being 
in  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Michigan  and  Ne- 
braska. The  result  could  be  shortnges  oi 
moat,  espe'ially  pork,  on  supermarket  shelves 
in  a  matter  of  week:; 

The  "prime"  lending  ra'e  of  banks  to  large 
corporate  borrowers  rose  in  two  Jumps  in  a 
single  wee'<v  to  8U  per  cent,  and  an  Investor 
could  obtain  an  astonishing  8  per  cen.t  by 
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purchasing  short-term  United  States  Treas- 
ury bills  in  the  money  market.  In  prior  pe- 
riods, such  as  In  1966  and  1969,  such  Interest 
rates  were  the  precusors  of  recession  in  the 
economy. 

The  Government  raised  the  ceilings  on  in- 
terest rates  that  can  be  paid  on  savings  ac- 
counts, mainly  to  keep  these  funds  In  the 
institutions  that  provide  most  of  the  na- 
tion's mortgage  money  and  are  thus  vital  to 
the  housing  market.  The  Government  also 
faced  the  facts  of  life  and  raised  from  7  to 
7^4  per  cent  the  Interest  rate  on  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration mortgages,  with  the  aim  of  in- 
ducing lenders  to  participate  again  In  these 
programs  without  charging  discount 
"points." 

The  Government  reported  another  huge 
Increase  of  2.4  per  cent  In  wholesale  prices 
for  June,  again  led  by  farm  prices.  While 
nearly  all  of  the  rise  presumably  occurred 
before  the  June  13  freeze.  It  was  a  signal  of 
the  strong  upward  pressure  on  prices  that 
will  be  ready  to  burst  out  when  the  freeze 
ends. 

In  another  action  aimed  at  the  extraordi- 
nary fo-  d  price  Increases,  the  Government 
sharply  limited  exports  of  soybeans  and  cot- 
tonseed and  their  products,  which  are  big 
factors  in  the  price  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs. 
Then  as  foreign  demand  switched  to  substi- 
tutes, controls  were  put  on  41  additional 
farm  commodities.  And  export  controls  were 
also  imposed  on  Iron  and  steel  scrap,  an  im- 
portant raw  material  for  steelmaklng,  as  huge 
foreign  demand  produced  a  big  increase  In 
prices. 

The  soybean  export  controls,  while  suc- 
ceeding In  bringing  about  a  sharp  drop  In  the 
price  of  soybeans  and  soybean  meal  on  the 
domestic  markets,  Involved  the  partial  abro- 
gation of  outstanding  contracts  between 
American  exporters  and  foreign  buyers. 

Most  puzzling — and  perhaps  most  omi- 
nous— the  value  of  the  dollar  abroad  fell 
sharply  again.  It  has  declined  by  an  amazing 
30  per  cent  in  relation  to  the  German  mark 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Kurt  Wald- 
helm.  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, said  the  U.N,  might  have  to  change  Its 
long-standing  system  of  basing  Its  budget 
and  contributions  on  the  dollar. 

Ironically,  all  of  this  was  happening  at  a 
time  when  business.  In  the  words  of  former 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  Jr.,  "has  never  been  better." 
With  factories  humming  and  consumers  ap- 
parently still  spending  freely,  total  employ- 
ment In  June  was  2.9  million  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  an  enormous  Increase,  and  the 
unemployment  rate  dipped  to  4.8  per  cent, 
th"*  first  time  In  three  years  It  has  been  less 
than  5  per  cent. 

In  this  generally  confusing  situation,  one 
thing  was  clear:  the  culprit  for  most  of  the 
developments  was  inflation.  The  bad  Inflation 
news  In  the  United  States  was  a  key  reason 
for  the  decline  In  the  dollar's  exchange  rate, 
and  It  helped  account  for  the  surge  in  inter- 
est rates. 

The  freeze  Imposed  by  President  Nixon  on 
June  13  apparently  was  working  In  the  sense 
that  it  was  managing  to  keep  a  lid  on  most 
prices.  But  the  big  question  was  whether  the 
forthcoming  Phase  4  would  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  Inflation  problem — or  whether  it 
would  create  still  worse  problems.  Messrs. 
Shultz,  Dunlop  and  Stein  were  under  orders 
from  the  President  to  produce  a  "tougher" 
controls  program  than  the  largely  "volun- 
tary" Phase  3,  with  special  efforts  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  food  and  gasoline.  Their 
assignment.  In  the  view  of  many  economists, 
was  difficult  If  not  Impossible. 

In  the  case  of  food,  the  huge  rise  in  the 
price  of  food  grains  and  feed  supplements 
such  as  soybean  meal  has  created  the  main 
problem,  which  has  been  dramatized  by  the 
freeze.  Television  screens  showed  farmers 
drowning  baby  chicks  because   the  cost  of 
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feed  is  so  high.  The  selling  price  of  a  broiler  is 
effectively  frozen  for  some  farmers  at  a  level 
below  the  cost  of  raising  the  chick.  There 
were  reports  of  farmers  selling  pregnant  sows 
for  much  the  same  reason. 

There  were  reports  that  the  freeze  would 
soon  be  ended  for  many,  perhaps  most,  food 
items  to  head  off  serious  shortages  in  a  few 
months.  The  entire  food  Industry  pleaded  for 
this  course  of  "consultative"  hearings  last 
week  held  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  But 
an  end  to  the  freeze  would  probably  mean, 
at  least  temporarily,  a  new  burst  of  prices  In 
the  supermarkets,  where  average  proflt  mar- 
gins are  already  below  normal. 

As  for  the  vast  industrial  economy,  the  di- 
lemma was  nearly  as  difficult.  The  basic  prob- 
lem was  to  select  a  formula  that  would  per- 
mit businessmen  to  pass  along  at  least  part 
of  their  higher  costs  for  materials  and  labor. 
The  question  was:  How  much? 

If  a  full  "cost  pass-through"  were  allowed, 
which  was  the  basic  rule  of  Phase  2,  there  was 
the  danger  of  a  new  burst  of  price  increases. 
But  if  businesses  were  required  to  absorb 
higher  costs,  at  the  expense  of  lower  profits, 
there  was  a  different  danger.  It  was  pointed 
out  last  week  by  Lionel  D.  Edle  &  Co.,  the 
economic  research  and  consulting  arm  of  the 
Merrill  Lynch  brokerage  firm:  "To  drive  down 
corporate  profits  at  this  stage  in  the  expan- 
sion would  probably  drive  the  economy 
straight  into  a  recession,  by  undercutting 
capital  spending,  the  sector  we  are  counting 
on  to  buoy  total  economic  activity  as  con- 
sumer spending  and  housing  weaken." 

Ultimately  the  President  and  his  men,  in 
a  clearly  bad  situation,  had  two  main  hopes. 
The  first  was  for  a  big  farm  crop.  The  first 
good  estimate  of  the  crop  will  be  published 
Tuesday  by  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
much  will  hang  upon  it.  If  the  crops  are  big 
enough,  the  upward  pressure  on  prices  should 
eventually  subside. 

The  second  hope  was  for  a  slowdown  In  the 
boom  pace  of  the  economy  without  a  decline 
into  recession  and  rising  unemployment. 
Such  a  slowdown  is  still  regarded  by  many 
economists  as  a  likely  possibility.  Only  If  the 
hectic  pace  of  demand  slackens  can  there  be 
any  real  hope  of  checking  Inflation.  But  these 
were  only  hopes.  And  if  they  do  not  mate- 
rialize. Phase  4  cannot  succeed. 

Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr. 


AN  ECOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  THE 
FLORIDA  CANAL  MAKES  SENSE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  read- 
ing the  June  30  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  just  now,  I  see  that  my 
able  colleague.  Congressman  Bafalis 
said  on  that  day  that  he  objects  to  a 
statement  by  me  that  "no  adverse  eco- 
logical study — of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal — has  ever  been  done  by  the 
Government. ■'  And  he  went  on  to  say: 

That  Is  simply  not  a  factual  statement. 
Numerous  environmental  assessments — Indi- 
cating substantial  environmental  damage — 
have  been  conducted  by  various  govern- 
mental agencies. 

These  are,  to  name  a  few: 

Following  the  above  statement  he  lists 
a  number  of  studies  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  State  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals. However,  he  does  not  state 
that  any  of  the  U.S.  Government  reports 
are  adverse  to  the  construction  of  the 
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canal  and  it  is  my  belief  that  none  of 
these  concluded  that  the  canal  should 
not  be  built,  although  I  have  not  read 
all  of  them. 

Congress  authorized  and  funded  the 
ecological  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  1970  and  although  it  suggested 
problem  areas  it  also  suggested  correc- 
tive solutions.  After  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  halting  the  canal  in  1971,  Con- 
gress authorized  and  funded  a  $150,000 
new  ecological  study  of  the  canal  to 
determine  if  the  canal  should  be  com- 
pleted, some  $53  million  hanng  already 
been  spent  on  its  construction.  The 
President  has  impounded  those  funds. 
I  am  attempting  to  get  that  study  made. 
The  legislation  proposed  by  Mr.  Bafalis 
would  prevent  that  study. 

I  think  that  as  a  Congressman  who 
represents  a  part  of  the  area  that  would 
be  helped  by  the  canal  it  is  reasonable 
that  I  should  ask  that  this  ecological 
study  be  made.  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  interested  in  ecology  would  think 
my  position  unreasonable  in  this. 

As  I  said  before,  I  know  of  no  adverse 
ecological  study  of  this  canal  that  has 
ever  been  made  by  the  Government.  I 
think  there  has  never  been  any  such 
study. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  JELIKOVSKY 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  BELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  Mr.  Joe  Jelikov- 
sky  in  combating  problems  of  mental 
health  and  drug  abuse  in  the  Pacific 
Palisades  area  of  my  district  and  at 
Camarillo  State  Hospital.  His  work  can 
serve  as  a  model  to  other  areas  of  our 
Nation  at  a  time  when  drug  abuse 
threatens  to  reach  crisis  proportions. 

A  veteran  of  the  Korean  war,  Joe  Jeli- 
kovsky  has  volunteered  his  time  and  en- 
ergy in  solving  problems  of  human  be- 
havior since  1960.  In  1961,  after  a  visit 
to  Camarillo  State  Hospital,  he  decided 
to  start  a  weekly  closed-circuit  televi- 
sion series  at  the  hospital  focusing  on 
the  social  and  emotional  roots  of  drug 
abuse.  The  program,  known  as  "Break 
Away."  is  produced,  directed,  and  mod- 
erated by  Mr.  Jelikovsky  and  features 
patients  and  a  diversity  of  professional 
guests  from  outside  in  free-wheeling  en- 
counter sessions.  The  sessions  focus  on 
honesty  and  self-awareness  in  coming  to 
grips  with  emotional  problems  leading  to 
drug  abuse. 

Joe  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
mass  media  as  a  constructi\e  tool  in  the 
field  of  mental  health.  His  program  is  an 
invaluable  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  program  at  Camarillo. 

Joe  JelikQvsky's  commitment  to  open- 
ness and  hone.sty  in  dealing  with  drug 
abuse  and  emotional  problems  has  been 
expressed  In  a  myriad  of  ways.  In  1972 
he  founded  and  is  director  of  the  Pacific 
Palisades  Community  Action  and  Advi- 
sory  Committee   on   Family   Relations, 
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called  PAKT— parents  and  kids  together 
— a  volunteer,  action-oriented  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  involvement  of  both 
parents  and  teenagers  in  dealing  witii 
such  problems  as  drug  abuse,  family 
crises,  attempted  suicides,  and  run- 
aways. 

PAKT  currently  sponsors  parent  and 
teen  self-awareness  groups,  housiiig  away 
from  home  for  youth  in  crisis,  and  a 
"rap"  room  at  Pacific  Palisades  High 
School.  In  addition,  PAKT  sponsors  visits 
by  teenagers  from  Palisades  High  School 
to  Camarillo  State  Hospital  in  an  effort 
to  involve  youth  directly  in  the  drug  re- 
habilitation process  and  to  counter  the 
public  "snake  pit"  image  of  the  mental 
hospital.  Thus  far,  over  150  Palisades 
High  School  students  have  toured  Cam- 
arillo's  drug  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
there  is  a  lengthy  waiting  list  of  students 
eager  to  visit. 

Mr.  Jelikovsky  has  spoken  at  churches, 
synagogues,  schools,  and  to  youth  groups 
on  the  causes  and  effects  of  drug  abuse. 
He  was  the  director  and  founder  of  Teen 
Forum  at  the  Brentwood  Presbyterian 
Church  and  also  produced  a  TV  special 
called  "Epidemic  Narcotics"  for  a  Los 
Angeles  tele\ision  station.  Mr.  Jelikov- 
sk5''s  day  does  not  end  with  his  oflBce 
hours.  He  makes  himself  available  to 
families  in  need  of  counseling  and  has 
been  called  to  the  homes  of  families  in 
crisis  on  countless  occasions.  He  operates 
a  Stressline  at  his  home  to  answer  calls 
from  disturbed  parents  and  t«ens. 

Mr.  Jelikovsky's  innovative  techniques 
in  dealing  with  emotional  problems  and 
drug  abuse  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion from  the  media.  He  has  appeared  on 
several  radio  and  television  shows,  in- 
cluding KLAC's  "The  Private  Line."  the 
Joe  Pyne  Show,  and  Regis  Philbin's 
"Tempo."  Articles  on  his  programs  have 
appeared  in  a  number  of  publications, 
including  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook,  and  the 
Pacific  Palisades  Post. 

Mr.  Jelikovsky  has  been  the  recipient 
of  a  Presidential  commendation  for  his 
dedicated  efforts  in  dealing  with  mental 
illness  and  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse.  He  has  also  been  com- 
mended by  Governor  Reagan  of  Cali- 
fornia and  former  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Sam  Yorty.  Resolutions  honoring  Joe 
Jelikovsky  have  been  presented  to  liim 
by  the  Los  Ange'.es  City  Council  and  the 
California  State  Assembly. 

Mr.  Jelikovsky  has  been  recognized  by 
professionals  in  the  fields  of  psychology 
and  psychiatry  for  his  special  gift  and 
aptitude  in  helping  emotionally  disturbed 
people.  He  is  the  only  layman  to  have 
been  commended  and  recognized  for  his 
work  in  the  field  of  mental  health  by  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation which  made  a  commitment  to  aid 
liim  in  a  consultative  capacity  in  future 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joe  Jelikovsky's  miself- 
ish  concern  for  his  fellow  man  has  re- 
sulted in  an  invaluable  service  to  his 
coinmunity.  His  uniquely  open  and  di- 
rect methods  of  dealing  with  mental  ill- 
ness and  drug  abuse  have  contributed  to 
a  healthier  and  more  humanitarian  at- 
titude in  dealing  with  these  problem* 
which  are  so  prevalent  today. 
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DR.  LAWRENCE  J.  MIANO— SERVICE 
BEYOND  PRICE.  DEDICATION  BE- 
YOND RECOMPENSE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  general 
practitioners  of  medicine,  the  family 
doctors,  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
dedicated  work.  They  maintain  close  per- 
sonal relationships  with  their  patients, 
easing  pain,  healing  their  hurts  and  sick- 
nesses, providing  counsel  and  comfort. 
Of  them  it  can  be  truly  said,  "Theirs  is 
service  beyond  price,  dedication  beyond 
recompense." 

Such  a  doctor  is  Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Miano, 
of  Gardenville.  N.Y.,  who  this  Sunday 
will  be  honored  during  a  testimonial  for 
his  almost  40  years  of  devoted  service  to 
area  residents. 

Although  the  doctor  himself  under- 
went major  surgery  1  »2  years  ago,  he  is 
back  again  holding  regular  office  hours 
and  making  house  calls.  As  Melvin  W. 
Schmidt,  chairman  of  the  upcoming 
testimonial  has  said — 

Dr.  Mlano  Is  the  old-time  "country  doctor" 
who  always  has  found  time  for  his  "patients, 
and  for  house  calls.  When  you  needed  him, 
he  was  always  there. 

I  am  proud  that  Dr.  Miano  lives  and 
practices  in  my  38th  District  and  I  join 
his  many  friends  and  neighbors  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  for  his  many  years  of 
dedicated  work  in  our  community. 

A  plaque  on  the  lawTi  of  Dr.  Mianos 
house  at  3467  Clinton  Street  points  to  the 
historical  significance  of  the  site,  but  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion for  the  doctor's  residence  and  office 
than  the  one  inscribed  on  the  lamp  which 
hangs  outside  the  jungle  hospital  at 
Lambarene  founded  by  the  late  Albert 
Schweitzer.  It  reads: 

Here  at  whatever  hour  you  come,  you  will 
find  light  and  help  and  human  kindness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  time  a 
recent  article  from  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  which  describes  the  outstanding 
life  and  public  record  of  Dr.  Lawrence  J. 
Miano : 

"Old-Time"  G.P.  To  Be  Honored 
(By  Joan  E.  Given) 

A  plaque  on  the  lawn  of  a  neat,  gray- 
shlngled  home  at  3467  Clinton  St.,  Garden- 
ville, points  to  the  hlstorlcai  slgnlflcance  of 
the  site.  But,  as  far  as  a  multitude  of  area 
residents  are  concerned,  the  Uluslon  is  sec- 
ondary. To  them,  the  most  Important  thing 
about  the  place  Is  the  fact  that  it  Is  the 
home  and  office  of  Dr.  Lavirrence  J.  Mlano 
general  practitioner. 

Their  reasoning  is  simple:  During  his  al- 
most 40  years  service  to  area  residents,  Dr. 
Mlano  has  become  both  village  Idol  and  leg- 
end. " 

Dr.  Mlano  delivered  many  of  the  area's 
residents  (he,  himself,  can't  remember  ex- 
actly how  many)  and  In  the  early  days  he 
delivered  quite  a  few  at  home.  He  has  gotten 
up  In  the  middle  of  the  night  to  make  house 
calls,  and  he  stUl  makes  house  calls. 

In  those  great  blizzards  of  the  '408  and  '50s, 
he  made  emergency  calls  In  a  Town  Highway 
Dept.  truck  and  on  one  occasion,  he  broke 
down  a  door  to  reach  and  aid  a  stroke  vic- 
tim. 
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At  6:30  Sunday  evening,  friends  will  gather 
to  honor  the  slender,  gracious  Dr.  Mlano  for 
his  dedication  (which  shows  little  signs  of 
abating)  during  a  testimonial  at  the  H.  D. 
Morln  VFW  Post  in  Center  Rd.,  West  Seneca. 
"Dr.  Mlano  Is  the  old-time  'country  doc- 
tor' who  always  has  found  time  for  his  pa- 
tients, and  for  house  calls.  When  you  needed 
him,  he  was  always  there,"  said  Melvin  W. 
Schmidt,  chairman  of  the  testimonial. 

The  67-year-old,  soft-spoken  physician  Is 
most  appreciative  of  the  upcoming  action  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  but  at 
the  same  time  admits  that  he's  somewhat 
dazzled  by  the  whole  thing. 

"I  really  don't  know  what  the  fuss  is 
about,"  he  said  softly.  And  then  added,  wltb 
a  modest  smile.  "After  all,  nobody  forced  me 
to  become  a  doctor." 

He  made  his  own  decision  to  become  a 
doctor,  he  recalled,  when  he  was  12.  So  nat- 
ural did  this  early  commitment  seem  to  him 
that  when  a  couple  of  his  children,  already 
in  college,  announced  that  they  didn't  know 
what  they  wanted  to  be,  he  was  In  a  state 
of  mild  shock,  until  a  colleague  gently  ex- 
plained. 

"Larry,  not  everyone  knows  what  he  wants 
to  be  when  he's  young!" 

Dr.  Miano  Is  a  native  of  Buffalo's  West 
Side.  His  family  lived  In  Front  St.  which 
later  became  Bustl  Ave.  He  remembers  the 
Niagara  River  waters  of  his  boyhood  as  "be- 
ing pure  enough  to  drink." 

He  also  recalled  making  the  rounds  with 
the  late  Dr.  Prank  A.  Harrington,  a  general 
practitioner  who  had  his  office  on  West  Ave 
Of  him  he  said: 

"He  never  owned  a  car.  He  walked  with 
his  bag  in  one  hand  and  his  overcoat  under 
his  other  arm." 

As  a  teen-ager.  Dr.  Mlano  moved  from  his 
own  neighborhood  into  Buffalo's  Plrst  Ward 
Many  of  his  First  Ward  friends  became  his 
classmates  at  Canlslus  High  School  and,  later 
Canlslus  College.  Dr.  Mlano  received  his  doc- 
tor of  medicine  degree  from  the  Stritch 
School  of  Medicine  at  Loyola  University  In 
Chicago  In  1934. 

On  Sept.  24.  1936,  the  doctor  married  Mar- 
garet Kathleen  Anderson,  at  Fourteen  Holy 
Helpers  Church  In  Indian  Church  Rd 
Gardenville.  The  couple,  as  Dr.  Mlano  puts 
It,  has  "been  blessed  with"  eight  children. 
Barbara.  Kathleen,  Roberta,  and  Paula  all 
at  home,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kresse  of  Buffalo 
Airs.  James  Thur  of  WllUamsvllle,  Mrs.  Robert 
Schultz  of  Johnstown  and  Lawrence  of 
Rochester. 

Dr.  Miano  opened  an  office  In  1936  a  few 
doors  from  his  present  home.  He  chose 
GardenvUle  because  he  liked  the  country 
and  his  wife's  family  came  from  the  area 

In  1939.  the  couple  purchased  their  pres- 
ent home,  which,  over  the  years,  thev  have 
remodeled  m  the  sprawling,  comfortable 
tastefully-appointed  home  it  is  today 

•Two  years  later.  Dr.  Miano  amazed  trlends 
and  neighbors  alike  by  trying  to  enlist  In 
the  navy,  three  days  after  Pearl  Harbor  He 
w-as.  he  recalled,  "already  32  years  old  and  no 

•■But  here  we  were,  three  dav.s  into  a  war 
and  nobody  seemed  to  be  moving  "  he  said' 
As  a  boy,  one  of  his  heroes  was  his  father's 
youngest  brother.  Frank  Miano.  who  was  a 
Navy  m.\n. 

For  a  while  It  looked  like  his  fervor  was 
being  wasted.  He  weighed  220  pounds  (he  was 
5  It.  7  in.  tall  I  and  was  Informed,  without 
too  much  ceremony,  that  he  was  overweight 
and  would  "never  make  it."  His  answer  was 
to  go  home  and  lose  45  pounds  and  It  was  a 
trim,  175-pound  Lt.  Commander  Mlano  that 
served  for  the  next  few  years  in  the  South 
Pacific  Theater. 

Dr.  Mlano  has  never  regretted  his  decision 
to  stick  to  general  practice,  even  though  he 
has  had  ample  opportunities  to  enter  other 
facets  of  medicine.  He  doesn't  minimize  the 
need  for  specialists,  but  expresses  the  hope 
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that  more  young  men  wUl  consider  beconnn» 
GP's  In  the  future.  ^ 

"General  practice  allows  you  to  become 
closer  to  your  patients,"  he  said. 

The  Gardenville  physician  bemoans  the 
current  trend  toward  "trying  to  reach  the 
pinnacle  by  age  40  and  then  retiring." 

"What's  a  man  supposed  to  do  after  40  ii 
he  doesn't  work?"  exclaimed  Dr.  Mlano  who 
himself  had  a  bout  with  major  surgery  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  and  today  holds  regular 
office  hours  and  makes  house  calls. 

As  far  as  his  favorite  areas  of  general  prac 
tlce  go,  Dr.  Mlano  favors  both  ends  of  the 
age  scale. 

"Pediatrics  and  geriatrics;  children  and 
old  people  are  the  most  appreciative  na- 
tlents,"  he  said.  ^ 

All  Indications  are  that  the  streets  of  Gar- 
denville, West  Seneca  and  their  environs  are 
apt  to  be  pretty  thinly  populated  next  Sun- 
day evening. 

Among  those  expected  to  attend  the  testi- 
monial are  the  doctor's  family,  his  patients 
young  and  old,  members  of  the  Union  Pire 
Co.  in  Gardenville,  the  H.  D.  Morln  Post 
VFW,  and  the  Lions  Club  of  West  Seneca,' 
and  doctors,  nurses  and  nuns  from  the  staff 
of  Mercy  Hospital,  where  he  Interned, 

While  practically  every  person  who  has 
known  him  stands  ready  to  express  his  ad- 
miration and  appreciation  for  Dr.  Miano,  the 
doctor  himself  reserves  his  own  admiration 
for  one  other.  She  Is  the  tall,  blonde  Mrs 
Mlano.  whom  he  sometimes  refers  to  as  "mv 
girlfriend."  He  said: 

"She's  pretty  remarkable,  you  know.  She's 
wife,  mother,  housekeeper,  cook,  secretary 
treasurer,  gardener,  scrubber  and  washer- 
woman," 
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NIXON  SHOULD  STAY 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
roar  of  the  Watergate  continues  to  keep 
the  focus  of  the  media  here  in  Washing- 
ton off  the  really  important  matters 
which  face  the  Nation  and  the  Congress. 
Problems  which,  if  they  are  continually 
ignored,  could  lead  to  our  undoing  as  a 
Nation.  I  speak,  of  course,  about  prob- 
lems such  as  energy,  inflation,  rising 
prices  and  other  fiscal  matters.  These 
are  just  some  of  the  many  complex  prob- 
lems which  much  of  the  national  media 
seems  to  have  forgotten. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  say  that 
the  news  media  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  have  not  taken 
their  cue  from  the  Washington  media, 
but  continue  to  keep  the  public  informed 
on  a  variety  of  newsworthy  items.  They 
have  not  ignored  the  current  contro- 
versy, but,  I  believe,  they  have  treated 
it  in  its  proper  context. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  presented  my  col- 
leagues a  poll  from  the  Lafayette  and.> 
Journal  and  Courier  which  showed  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  citizens  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  my  district 
believe  in  and  support  our  President. 
Now,  I  present  a  poll  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Second  District  which  in- 
dicates that  the  majority  of  people  in 
that  part  of  Indiana  strongly  support 
Mr.  Nixon.  This  latest  poll  was  conducted 
by  the  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  News- 
Journal. 

I  believe  that  these  two  polls  are  signif- 


icant in  showing  that  Hoosiers  support 
not  only  Mr.  Nixon,  but  the  institution 
of  the  Presidency,  and  that  they  believe 
our  system  is  capable  of  dealing  with 
any  crisis  without  prompting  from  the 
national  media. 

I  submit  the  summary  of  the  News- 
Journal  poll  for  publication  here: 
Mr.  Nixon  Should  Stay:   Readers 
(By  Doug  Prantz) 

Here  In  the  Republican  belt,  the  conserv- 
ative belt,  the  corn  belt,  support  for  Richard 
Nixon  Is  as  strong  In  his  seventh  crisis  as  it 
was  21  years  ago  when  he  was  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower's vice  presidential  candidate. 

The  question  of  whether  President  Nixon 
should  resign  from  office  In  the  face  of  the 
Watergate  scandal  has  been  answered  "en 
masse"  by  News-Journal  readers:  stay  In 
office  advise  nearly  80  percent  of  the  replies  to 
our  June  18  poll;  resign  demand  21  percent. 

There  was  little  ground  between  as  readers 
poured  out  thoughts  and  feelings,  with  com- 
nnients  penned  to  ballots  and  typed  In  letters. 
Enaction  ran  high,  with  much  of  It  spilling 
over  onto  the  press. 

"It  is  the  lowest  trick  a  newspaper  can  do 
to  the  President,"  chlded  one  man.  "If  you 
plan  to  keep  on  printing  such  articles,  can- 
cel our  subscription,"  threatened  a  husband 
and  wife. 

But  most  of  the  emotion,  like  most  of  the 
ballots,  backed  the  President  unquestlonlng- 
ly.  Richard  Nixon  appears  to  have  won  not 
only  most  of  the  votes  In  Wabash  County  over 
the  past  two  decades,  but  most  of  the  hearts 
as  well. 

It  is  basic  to  the  Nixon  doctrine  that  he 
can  muster  the  unflinching  support  of  the 
people,  as  evidenced  In  his  1951  "Checkers" 
speech  after  the  newspapers  broke  the  story 
of  the  "Nixon  Fund"  during  the  presidential 
campaign — the  $18,235  collected  from 
wealthy  contributors  to  help  pay  his  political 
expenses.  As  pressure  mounted  over  the  fund. 
General  Elsenhower  threatened  to  force 
Nixon  to  resign  from  the  ticket  and  he  de- 
livered  his   famous   television   speech. 

"My  only  hope  to  win,"  he  wrote  In  his  book 
Six  Crises,  "rested  with  millions  of  people  I 
would  never  meet,  sitting  In  groups  of  two 
or  three  or  four  In  their  living  rooms,  watch- 
ing and  listening  to  me  on  television  .  .  . 
This  time  I  was  determined  to  tell  my  story 
directly  to  the  people  rather  than  to  funnel 
It  to  them  through  a  press  account." 

The  revelations  concerning  Watergate  and 
the  accompanying  campaign  activities  may 
crest  this  week  with  the  testimony  of  John 
Dean  III  before  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee investigating  the  breakln  and  subsequent 
cover-up  attempt,  but  there's  no  reason  to 
believe,  after  reading  the  responses  to  our 
poll,  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country 
are  about  to  forsake  Richard   Nixon, 

One  unsigned  letter  offered  a  fairly  ac- 
curate consensus  of  his  supporters.  It  read: 
"The  President  should  stay  In  office  and  the 
people  who  care  for  the  good  of  our  country 
should  do  all  In  their  power  to  still  those 
who  are  trying  to  put  him  out  .  .  .  Our  Presi- 
dent needs  help  and  encouragement  now 
more  than  ever." 

There  was  also  a  strong  current  of  feeling 
which  dismissed  the  entire  Watergate  affair 
as  "part  of  politics."  These  people,  who  feel 
the  scandal  has  been  "blown  out  of  propor- 
tion," can  be  characterized  by  the  letter  of 
a  retired  school  teacher  who  said,  "The 
'Watergate  Affair'  was  a  stupid  attempt  to 
spy.  but  other  similar  activities  have  been 
performed  by  politicians  In  the  last  40  years 
and  paid  off  to  keep  them  undercover.  Our 
government  should  have  more  urgent  busi- 
ness to  perform  than  to  sit  day  after  day  and 
'dllly  dally'  over  the  theft  of  some  worthless 
papers.  In  the  meantime  our  economy  and 
moral  structure  of  our  country  are  falling 
to  pieces." 
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There  was  also,  of  course,  the  voice  of  the 
loyal  opposition:  a  voice  raised  In  indigna- 
tion over  the  Watergate  scandal:  a  voice 
calling  for  the  President  and.  In  many  cases, 
the  Vice  President,  too,  to  reelgn. 

"The  resignation  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Agnew  is  Imperative  to  restore  confidence 
and  continued  strong  function  of  our  gov- 
ernment." said  one  man.  WhUe  an  unsigned 
reader  wrote:  "That  whole  bunch  of  crooks 
should  resign  and  that  Includes  Agnew.  They 
stole  the  1972  election  by  using  Hitler  tactics 
and  other  Ulegal  techniques." 

Political  observers  predict  that,  come  1976, 
the  only  presidential  candidate  from  either 
party  seriously  hurt  by  Watergate  will  be 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  Every  time  the  Issue 
of  Watergate  Is  raised,  up  will  come  the  spec- 
ter of  Chappaqulddick,  goes  the  theory. 

In  a  section  of  the  country  where  the  Ken- 
nedy's have  never  found  great  support,  re- 
sponses were  often  bitterly  caustic.  "What 
about  Teddy  Kennedy?"  asked  one  unsigned 
writer.  "A  life  was  lost  there."  And  another 
queried:  "Why  should  Nixon  resign?  Ted 
Kennedy  killed  a  person  and  nothing  was 
done  about  It.  Why  all  the  fuss  about  Water- 
gate— no  one  was  killed."  This  letter  was  also 
unsigned,  Illustrating  another  thread  which 
ran  through  the  most  vehement  letters  from 
both  sides:  a  majority  who  Included  com- 
ments did  not  sign  them 

The  President  should : 

Stay  In  office — 78.8  percent. 

Resign — 21.2  percent. 


HUNGARY  AND  THE  MBFR 
NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Brezhnev  visit  again  highlights  the  ex- 
tremely important  talks  which  are  be- 
ing carried  on  between  us  and  our  NATO 
allies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  satellite  countries  of  East- 
Central  Europe  on  the  other  about  secu- 
rity matters. 

These  negotiations,  if  we  are  not  care- 
ful, will  result  in  further  tilting  the  mili- 
tary and  political  balance  in  Europe  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  grave 
consequences  for  our  national  security. 
I  am  referring  in  this  regard  primarily 
to  the  MBFR  negotiations  in  Vienna, 
although  the  legitimatization  of  the  en- 
slavement of  the  countries  of  East- 
Central  Europe  and  the  division  of  Ger- 
many and  Berlin  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  CSCE  without  countercon- 
cessions  by  the  Soviet  side  on  the  free 
exchange  ideas  and  persons  are  weighed 
heavily  in  favor  of  Soviet  designs  in 
Europe. 

MBFR  is  a  politically  neutral  concept. 
It  means  militarily  that  both  sides  un- 
dertakes balanced  troop  and  equipment 
"Rithdrawal  from  a  specifically  limited 
area  of  highest  armament  density  and 
closest  to  the  borders  of  the  two  alli- 
ances. If  this  will  be  the  case,  and  if  the 
agreement  reached  can  be  verified  with- 
out allowing  either  side  the  option  of 
cheating,  it  is  a  worthwhile  undertaking. 
However,  the  present  stage  of  the  MBFR 
talks  do  not  bode  any  great  hopes. 

Lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  repeatedly  dis- 
played and  the  talks  are  being  used  to 
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enhance  the  position  of  the  Red  Army 
in  Europe.  Until  the  convocation  of  the 
preliminary  talks  there  was  no  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  V/arsaw  Pact  na- 
tions and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  include  Hun- 
gary, which  is  a  central  European  coun- 
try and  is  occupied  by  four  crack  Soviet 
divisions,  into  the  area  of  the  MBFR. 
When  we  agreed  to  seat  the  flank  coun- 
try as  observers,  immediately  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  reluctant  backing  of  the 
satellite  Kadar  regime,  demanded  that 
Hungary  be  limited  to  an  observer  status 
and  that  the  territory  of  Hungary  be, 
therefore,  excluded  from  the  area  of  fu- 
ture troop  cuts.  NATO  countries,  espe- 
cially Britain  and  the  Benelux  coun- 
tries objected  strenuously  and  for  14 
weeks  NATO  took  the  position  that  Hun- 
gary must  be  seated  as  a  full  partici- 
pant. Finally,  according  to  press  reports 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Washington  Post  at  the  request  of  our 
Government,  NATO  accepted  a  tempo- 
rary compromise  of  not  seating  Hungary 
at  the  preliminarj'  talks,  but  retaining 
the  right  to  raise  the  issue  at  a  later 
date;  that  is,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
substantial  conference  in  the  fall  of  1973. 

Exclusion  of  Hungary  would  grant  the 
Soviet  Union  a  sanctuary  just  like  Com- 
munist China  had  in  Manchuria  during 
the  Korean  war.  Even  if  the  Soviet  Union 
withdrew  an  equitable  number  of  troops 
from  East  Germany,  Poland,  and  Czech- 
oslovakia, they  could  be  deployed  with- 
out any  constraint  in  Hungar>',  render- 
ing Hungary',  besides  Western  Russia, 
the  major  staging  area  of  the  Red  Army, 
inhibiting  any  efforts  by  the  Himgarian 
people  to  regain  even  a  modicum  of  self- 
determination.  In  addition,  such  a  step 
would  grant  the  Soviet  Union  a  free  hand 
to  intervene  directly  in  Yugoslavia, 
should  civil  disturbances  occur  after  the 
death  of  President  Tito. 

It  would  also  reinforce  the  neutralist 
tendencies  in  West  Germany,  already  a 
cause  for  genuine  concern  among  po- 
litical experts,  in  the  wake  of  the  West- 
East  German  treaty  and  the  increasing 
pro-Commimist  unrest  in  the  Social 
Democratic  Party's  youth  auxiliary. 


AUDIT   THE   INTERNAL   REVENUE 
-     SERVICE 


HON.  DAVID  TOWELL 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  1.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  newspaper 
publisher.  Hank  Greenspun.  in  his  reg- 
ular page  1  column  in  the  Las  Vegas  Sun. 
called  for  an  audit  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

On  the  surface,  this  soimds  like  the 
usual  chagrined  taxpayer's  crv-  of  an- 
guish. But  Mr.  Greenspun  raises  several 
extremely  relevant  points  and  issues  a 
challenge  tc  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  commend  Mr.  Greenspun  s  column, 
"Where  I  Stand."  to  my  colleagues: 
Where   I    Stand 
(By  Hank  Greenspun) 

Audit  the  IRS! 

Of  all  the  agencies  of  government  in  this 
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grand  old  land  of  ours,  none  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  erosion  of  public  confidence 
in  our  democratic  Institutions  than  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

There  Is  nothing  Just,  equitable  or  even 
fair  In  the  treatment  of  the  taxpayer,  and 
If  anything  can  shake  the  faith  of  the  people 
In  their  government  It  is  the  high-handed, 
autocratic  and  even  tyrannical  methods  used 
by  this  agency  which  hits  the  people  In  the 
pocketbook.  and  when  any  person  feels  they 
are  being  robbed  even  by  an  Institution  of 
government  which  operates  with  Immunity, 
it  Is  cause  for  discontent. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  expect  little  help 
from  the  people's  representative  because  Wa- 
tergate has  shown  how  those  who  are  out 
of  favor  with  the  administration  can  be  pun- 
ished without  recourse  by  what  should  be  a 
tax  collecting  agency  but  in  fact  Is  a  puni- 
tive arm  of  government. 

What  congressman  or  senator  would  risk 
similar  Involvement  with  this  agency  by  even 
suggesting  that  its  methods  be  probed?  He 
whose  palm  has  not  been  greased,  let  him 
throw  the  first  bar  of  soap. 

The  Congress  must  take  some  action  to 
curb  the  arbitrary  and  often  unlawful  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  IRS  before  confidence 
In  the  fairness  of  the  American  tax  structure 
Is  totally  eroded. 

Many  taxpayers  have  been  unfairly  bank- 
rupted by  unjust  tax  claims  while  others 
have  been  broken  in  body  and  spirit  by  un- 
warranted tax  deficiency  determinations. 

The  IRS  has  been  the  biggest  boon  to  the 
medical  profession  with  their  unjust  assess- 
ments, causing  more  ulcers  and  heart  attacks 
than  fried  food  or  saturated  fats. 

If  I  were  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  Is  not  a  declaration  of  can- 
didacy, I  would  propose  legislation  to  cure 
some  of  the  evils  of  tax  collecting  and  any 
legislator  who  would  not  vote  for  the  bill 
should  be  a  fit  subject  of  investigation  by 
the  IRS. 

The  taxpayer  must  be  given  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  contest  determinations  made  by 
the  IRS  because  often  the  legal  fees  In- 
volved are  more  costly  than  the  assessment 
and  If  one  doesn't  break  you,  the  other  surely 
will. 

The  little  fellow  has  enough  problems  pay- 
ing his  taxes,  no  matter  how  unfair,  without 
the  additional  burden  of  legal  fees,  which 
have  broken  many  a  person. 

I  believe  Nevada's  representatives  could 
do  an  outstanding  service  to  the  people  of 
the  country  by  Introducing  such  legislation. 
The  government  Is  capable  of  tortuous 
conduct  Just  as  an  Individual,  but  where  the 
average  citizen  can  use  Judicial  process  with 
legal  expenses  accruing  to  the  victor,  govern- 
mental agencies  are  Immune  from  such 
penalty. 

It  would  therefore  be  Incumbent  upon  our 
legislators  to  Institute  some  rules  whereby 
the  Injured  taxpayer  would  tiave  some  re- 
dress from  an  overzealous  IRS. 

A  possible  framework  for  such  legislation 
can  be  a  requirement  that  In  any  controver- 
sies involving  less  than  a  certain  sum  of 
money — for  example,  $10,000 — the  IRS 
should  reimburse  the  taxpayer  for  reasonable 
legal  and  accounting  fees  If  the  taxpayer  pre- 
vails in  court  against  the  Service  as  to  any 
specific  Item  or  legal  Issue. 

Where  there  Is  more  than  one  Issue  In- 
volved and  the  taxpayer  prevails  on  some  and 
loses  on  others,  these  costs  should  be  pro- 
rated to  the  extent  of  the  taxes  abated  over 
the  total  tax  assessed. 

If  the  taxpayer  offers  to  compromise  at  a 
certain  dollar  figure  and  the  government  re- 
fuses, then  if  the  taxpayer  recovers  a  greater 
amount  than  the  compromise  figure,  the  IRS 
should  be  required  to  pay  the  taxpayer's 
legal  and  accounting  fees  in  full. 

I  believe  that  If  legislation  Incorporating 
the  above  proposals  were  passed,  the  Service 
would  be  forced  to  settle  more  small  cases 
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and  it  would  be  a  deterrent  against  unwar- 
ranted tax  deficiency  determinations  which, 
because  of  the  cost  Involved  In  contesting 
the  action,  forces  the  taxpayer  to  accede  even 
if  he  Is  100  per  cent  right. 

Not  only  would  the  government  be  ahead 
because  more  taxpayers  would  be  amenable 
to  satisfactory  compromises  but  the  tremen- 
dous legal  costs  to  the  government  In  pros- 
ecuting losing  cases  would  be  eliminated.  It 
could  also  cut  the  IRS  staff  in  half  which 
could  also  be  a  tremendous  saving. 

The  best  part  of  the  legislation  I  purposely 
saved  for  the  last  because  it  would  go  far  In 
eliminating  political  and  spiteful  fraud  and 
criminal  Investigations. 

In  the  event  the  taxpayer  is  subjected  to 
a  special  Investigation  other  than  civil,  and 
the  government  does  not  make  a  case,  the 
taxpayer  should  be  reimbursed  for  all  the 
pain,  mental  anguish,  heartbreak,  medical, 
legal  and  accounting  fees  with  the  stipulated 
damages  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
Service's  costs  of  the  investigation. 

And  if  the  case  should  go  to  trial  and  the 
taxpayer  is  acquitted  then  whatever  the 
penalty  would  have  been  If  guilty  should  be 
paid  by  the  official  of  the  IRS  Instituting 
the  Investigation. 

If  the  penalty  called  for  5  years  Imprison- 
ment and  a  $5,000  fine,  the  head  of  the  IRS 
division  In  the  taxpayer's  area  should  pay 
the  fine  and  go  to  Jail. 

Such  a  law  could  be  a  deterrent  to  many 
unlawful,  unjust  and  politically  motivated 
harassments  of  the  poor  taxpayer  who  Is  al- 
ways guilty  and  has  to  prove  himself  Inno- 
cent In  the  eyes  of  the  IRS. 

And  that  Is  not  what  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.S.  Is  all  about. 


FIGHTING    TO    SAVE    CHILD    CARE 
SERVICES 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Congress  has  taken  a  decisive  step  in 
preventing  the  immediate  implementa- 
tion of  the  administration's  HEW  social 
service  regulations,  including  child  day 
care  centers,  until  November  1,  1972.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  4-month  mora- 
torium will  provide  Congress  with  the  op- 
portunity to  revise  the  administration's 
regulations  and  thereby  correct  many 
potentially  regressive  and  unjust  provi- 
sions. 

The  regulations.  If  allowed  to  be  im- 
plemented, would  severely  affect  child 
development  and  child  care  in  Califor- 
nia. These  regulations  would  reduce  the 
range  of  social  services  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  some  ver>'  vit'^I.  worthy  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  Federal  fund.s:  others  would 
be  sharply  reduced  in  a  way  that  would 
severely  restrict  needed  social  services 
and  child  care  to  low-income  families  in 
California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  expres.s  my  will- 
ingness and  desire  to  work  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee during  the  next  4  months  to  de- 
velop new  legislation  that  would  provide 
the  basic  social  services  to  people  in  need 
and  who  are  trying  to  escape  the  poverty 
cycle. 

I  believe  campus  child  care  centers 
which  allow  mothers  to  go  to  school  to 
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better  their  working  and  educational 
skills  should  be  eligible  for  Federal 
matching  funds  even  if  the  school  do- 
nates some  student  body  funds  to  the 
operation  of  the  campus  child  care  pro- 
gram. If  the  regulations  as  proposed  are 
adopted,  in  all  likelihood,  these  needed 
centcis  would  be  forced  to  close. 

I  believe  that  approximately  19,000 
children  presently  in  the  California  pre- 
school education  program  must  be  given 
the  educational  opportunities  which  their 
parents  were  denied.  Indeed,  it  is  hoped 
that  through  a  program  of  this  nature 
these  children  can  escape  the  life  of 
poverty  and  enjoy  the  educational  bene- 
fits provided  to  more  fortunate  children. 

I  also  believe  the  migrant  worker  and 
his  family  should  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate day  care  services.  The  need  for  this 
program  is  demonstrated  every  day  of 
the  growing  season  by  the  many  related 
incidences  of  injury  and  neglect  that  af- 
fect these  children  in  the  absence  of 
organized,  supervised  day  care  programs. 
We  need  to  consider  restoring  group  eligi- 
bility for  migrants,  since  their  earnings 
fluctuate  monthly,  and  their  average  an- 
nual Income  is  about  $2,900. 

If  the  administration's  social  services 
regulations  were  allowed  to  go  into  ef- 
fect as  scheduled  on  July  1,  1973,  many 
important  social  service  programs  would 
be  all  but  abandoned.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
to  seize  this  opportunity  to  write  legisla- 
tion that  clearly  articulates  the  type  and 
scope  of  child  care  and  social  services  it 
wants  to  have  for  this  country. 

I  believe  we  have  the  potential  to  draft 
legislation  which  would  move  us  forward 
and  help  many  potentially  productive 
people  to  escape  the  poverty  cycle  and  to 
become  productive  working  citizens. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  BOMBING 
REQUEST— A  HOAX 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  reported  over  the  last  few  days 
that  the  Nixon  administration  may  ask 
the  Congress  for  an  extension  of  the 
authority  to  bomb  in  Cambodia.  I  think 
that  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  tell  the 
President  to  forget  that  idea  right  now. 

In  my  opinion  this  body  made  a 
grievous  error  by  supporting  the  August 
15  bombing  cutoff  compromise.  Never- 
theless, the  decision  was  made  with  the 
understanding  that  August  15  would  be 
the  absolute  end  to  the  mad  bomber  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  going  on  over  the 
skies  of  Indochina.  Let's  not  compound 
this  mistake  by  letting  the  President  be- 
guile us  Into  a  bombing  extension.  The 
Cambodian  Government,  under  Lon  Nol. 
has  had  3  years  of  American  support 
to  put  Its  house  in  order.  Instead,  in 
that  3  years  the  Government  of  Cam- 
bodia has  been  split  apart  at  the  seams 
by  the  incompetence  and  petty  bickering 
of  the  Lon  Nol  regime. 

It  is  time  that  we  stop  risking  Ameri- 
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can  lives,  and  spending  American  money 
to  do  for  the  Cambodian  Government 
what  they  apparently  cannot  do  for 
themselves.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  a  little  over 
a  month  now  to  work  out  some  kind  of 
solution  to  the  political  and  military 
stalemate  over  there,  I  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck,  but  I  am  not  optimistic  about 
the  possibility  for  a  successful  cease-fire, 
by  August  15.  since  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion that  Prince  Sihanouk  be  consulted 
till  Congress  mandated  the  limitation. 

As  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot 
Richardson  pointed  out,  "Cambodia  is  a 
messy  comer  of  the  world."  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  something  like  four 
different  factions  working  against  Lon 
Nol.  Observers  have  testified  that  when 
the  insurgents  finish  with  Lon  Nol  they 
will  probably  turn  on  each  other. 

Given  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  Dr.  Kissinger 
will  be  able  to  work  out  a  political  com- 
promise, with  or  without  the  help  of 
Peking  and  Moscow.  As  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  recently  stated,  "local 
people  do  not  always  take  kindly  to  the 
plans  worked  out  by  the  distant  great 
powers.  Washington,  Moscow,  and  Pe- 
king can  propose.  But  those  men  in  the 
jungles  around  Phnom  Penh  are  the  ones 
who  will  dispose  of  the  decision." 

We  would  be  making  a  horrendous 
mistake  if  we  allow  the  White  House  to 
talk  us  into  extending  the  bombing  un- 
der the  pretense  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  settlement.  We  are  not  on  the  verge 
of  a  concrete  settlement,  and  will  not  be 
on  August  15.  Despite  what  the  White 
House  press  secretary  says,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  struggle  in  Indo- 
china has  been  going  on  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  A  few  more  bombs 
mil  not  be  able  to  end  a  conflict  in  a  land 
that  has  endured  tens  of  thousands. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  editorial  from  the  July  5, 
Christian  Science  Monitor  entitled,  "The 
Last  of  the  Bombs,"  and  an  editorial  from 
the  July  10  Washington  Post  entitled, 
"The  Cambodian  Bombing  Deadline": 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  5, 
19731 
The  Last  of  the  Bombs 

Between  now  and  the  15th  of  August 
American  bombs  will,  we  presume,  continue 
to  take  lives  and  pockmark  the  roads  leading 
in  and  out  of  the  Cambodian  capital  of 
Phnom  Penh.  It  is  the  last  of  an  effort  to 
keep  that  city  out  of  the  hands  of  rebel 
forces  closing  In  from  all  sides  on  the  gov- 
ernment there  headed  by  President  Lon  Nol 
and  backed  by  Washington. 

The  official  purpose  of  the  continued 
bombing  Is  to  give  Henry  Kissinger  of  Wash- 
ington time  for  a  last-moment  effort  to  work 
out  a  political  settlement  which  would  re- 
neutrallze  Cambodia.  The  question  Is 
whether  at  this  late  date.  It  Is  possible  to 
reconcile  the  three  main  elements  Involved 
In  the  tangle  of  Cambodian  politics.  The 
alternative  would  be  a  decisive  victory  by  the 
native  Cambodian  Communist  forces  now 
ringing  the  capital  city. 

The  Nixon  administration  very  much  wants 
a  compromise.  It  has  Invested  heavily  In  the 
Lon  Nol  regime.  A  total  collapse  of  that  re- 
gime and  a  decisive  victory  for  the  native 
Communists  would  be  a  foreign  policy  de- 
feat— at  a  time  when  any  defeat  on  any  front 
would  be  an  unhappy  event  for  President 
Nixon.  The  chances  are  not  high  that  Dr. 
Kissinger  can  avert  such  a  defeat.  The  Lon 
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Nol  regime  has  been  singularly  unsuccessful 
in  arousing  public  support.  President  Thieu 
In  Vietnam  has  been  massively  successful — 
by  comparison. 

The  only  serious  reason  for  keeping  up 
the  effort  Is  that  Soviet  Russia  also  has  a 
small  stake  in  the  survival  of  the  same  Lon 
Nol  regime.  The  Soviet  ambassador  is  still 
In  Phnom  Penh.  Moscow  has  not  recognized 
the  Communist  rebels  as  being  a  "fraternal" 
Communist  party.  The  reason,  presumably. 
Is  that  Moscow  would  prefer  Lon  Nol  with 
his  Inadequacies  to  the  victory  of  a  Com- 
munist force  which  Is  closer  to  Peking  than 
to  Itself. 

Peking  may  also  favor  a  compromise  way 
out.  A  fragmented  Indo-Chlna  would  be  a 
safer  neighbor  for  Peking  than  a  reunited 
Indo-Chlna  capable  of  defending  Itself  and 
possibly  coming  under  the  influence  of  Rus- 
sia. Thus  it  Is  possible  that  Dr.  Kissinger  is 
getting  some  help  from  both  Peking  and 
Moscow  in  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  Lon  Nol 
faction  with  the  native  Communists  and 
with  the  Prince  Sihanouk  element. 

But.  as  so  often  In  history,  the  local  peo- 
ple do  not  always  take  kindly  to  the  plans 
worked  out  by  the  distant  great  powers. 
Washington,  Moscow,  and  Peking  can  pro- 
pose. But  those  men  in  the  jungles  around 
Phnom  Penh  are  the  ones  who  will  dispose  of 
the  decision.  At  latest  reports  they  are  all 
round  the  city,  mixed  In  among  local  civil- 
ians, not  shooting,  not  blocking  the  roads, 
just  waiting  patiently  for  Aug.  15,  when,  by 
act  of  Congress  In  Washington,  the  bombers 
win  go  away. 

The  face-saving  compromise  Dr.  Kissinger 
is  seeking  is  important  to  President  Nixon. 
It  is  not  Important  to  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  was  most  reluctant  to  give  Mr. 
Nixon  even  the  extra  six  weeks  for  his  last 
round  of  bombing  over  Cambodia.  It  was 
done  as  part  of  a  deal  under  which  Con- 
gress regains  its  right  to  be  consulted  by 
the  White  House  In  the  waging  of  war. 

That  compromise,  at  San  Clemente,  allows 
Mr.  Nixon  a  last  salvo  of  bombs.  They  are 
falling  now — perhaps  buying  Dr.  Kissinger 
a  little  more  time.  They  also  seem  strangely 
anachronistic — a  relic  of  the  "cold  war" — 
out  of  place  In  Mr.  Nixon's  own  new  "multi- 
power  world." 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  10.  1973] 
The  Cambodian  Bombing  Deadline 

The  establishment  of  an  Aug.  15  deadline 
for  American  bombing  in  Cambodia  has 
pushed  the  diplomatic  process  there  into  a 
higher  gear.  Previously,  while  It  felt  assured 
that  the  bombing  would  go  on  Indefinitely, 
the  American-supported  regime  in  Phnom 
Penh  refused  to  entertain  the  Idea  of  nego- 
tiations with  its  Cambodian  challengers.  Now 
it  has  agreed  for  the  first  time  to  talk  with 
"the  other  side."  For  his  part.  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk,  deposed  in  1970,  has  Just 
completed  a  two-month  tour  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Africa  designed  to  show  that  his 
claim  to  rule  again  in  Cambodia  has  a  meas- 
ure of  International  support.  His  statement, 
upon  returning  to  his  current  base  i-i  Peking, 
that  it's  "loo  Jate  '  to  negotiate  with  Henry 
Kissinger,  shortly  Peking-bound,  seems  an 
obvious  opening  ploy  to  extract  more  gener- 
ous terms. 

The  principal  unknown  in  the  Cambodian 
equation  is  whether  or  to  what  ex;e!U  the 
Prince  can  speak  for  the  Khmer  Routie  Com- 
munist Insurgents,  who  control  perhaps  90 
per  cent  of  the  country's  territory  an:l  wh3 
have  kept  Phnom  Penh  under  contintial  tight 
siege  despite  more  than  120  str.iit'ht  ciays  of 
American  aerial  bombardment.  With  the  end 
of  the  bombing  a.oparently  near,  however,  a 
situation  is  being  created  m  wliicli  such  po- 
litical questions  will  be  answered  by  events. 
Sihp.nouk  is  Peki;;^'s  candidate  and  the 
Khmer  Rouge  are  backed  by  Hanoi,  althouj;h 
both  he  and  they  have  strong  credentials  as 


Cambodian  nationalists.  Lon  Nol,  our  man 
in  Phnom  Penh,  seems  to  lack  a  signlf.cant 
popular  base  of  his  own.  But  only  a  negotia- 
tion will  tell. 

The  judgment  provided  the  other  day  by 
Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslnger — that 
he  has  "misgivings"  about  the  capacity  of  the 
Lon  Nol  government  to  survive  without 
American  bombing — may  be  accurate  analy- 
sis. But  it  has  mischievous  and  disturbing 
implications  in  terms  of  policy.  Whether  the 
Phnom  Penh  group  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  can  or  cannot  survive  on  Its 
own  is,  from  the  policy  viewTDoint.  Irrelevant, 
since  the  United  States  has  no  obligation  to 
defend  Cambodia  and  no  commitment  to  prop 
up  Lon  Nol  or  any  other  Cambodian  entity — 
or  at  least  none  that  has  been  revealed  or 
could  have  any  legal  standing.  As  for  any 
obligation  growing  out  of  our  duty  to  Saigon, 
"■Vietnamlzation"  has  adequately  prepared 
South  'Vietnam  to  cope  for  itself  regardless 
of  what  happens  next  door  in  Cambodia.  This 
last  Is  the  mission  which  Mr.  Nixon  accepted 
and  discharged,  by  his  own  claims,  In  the 
years  leading  up  to  the  'Vietnam  cease-lire 
last  January. 

Secretary  Schleslnger  went  on  to  say.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question,  it  was  "quite  possible  " 
the  President  might  ask  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  continue  bombing  after  Aug.  15  if 
the  other  side  escalated  the  conflict.  Such 
a  hint  can  only  strengthen  Lon  Nol's  already 
strong  reluctance  to  engage  In  serlotis  ne- 
gotiations. In  this  sense,  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  that  Congress  might  authorize  re- 
newed bombing  is  to  mislead  Lon  Nol.  who 
deserves  at  least  to  be  dealt  with  In  a 
straightforward  way.  In  another  sense,  the 
hint  that  Mr.  Nixon  m.ay  come  back  to  Con- 
gress cuts  across  the  plain  intent  of  the  com- 
promise by  which  Mr.  Nixon  agreed  to  halt 
the  bombing  by  Aug.  15  If  Congress  would 
authorize  him  to  bomb  until  then.  In  fact 
that  latter  authorization  was  a  face-saver  for 
the  President,  as  he  must  know  better  that 
anybody  else.  Congress  was  willing  to  givi 
the  President  six  more  weeks  of  bombing  iti 
exchange  for  a  firm  terminal  date,  even 
though  no  one  has  seriously  contended  that 
the  extra  tonnage  will  have  any  measurable 
effect  on  the  political  outcome  In  Phnom 
Penh.  The  possibility  that  Congress  would  be 
confronted  with  a  request  for  sanctioning 
further  warfare  was  nol  part  of  the  deal.  The 
point  was  that  this  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

A  request  for  renewed  bombing  authority 
would  be  a  cynical  gesture  Inviting  and  de- 
serving to  be  Interpreted  as  an  effort  to  trans, 
fer  to  Congress,  rather  than  to  share,  thr 
responsibility  for  what  may  unfold  In  Cam- 
bodia after  Aug.  15.  In  any  case,  we  trust 
that  both  houses  of  Congress  would  have  the 
courage  and  clarity  of  vision  to  turn  any  such 
request  down.  If  the  bombing  was  wrong  in 
July — which  the  Congress  rightly  Insisted  it 
was — then  It  would  be  at  least  as  wTong  In 
August.  Mr.  Schleslnger's  threat  ought  to  l>e 
seen  for  what  it  is — -an  unrealistic  attempt 
to  reinforce  the  bargaining  power  of  the  Lon 
Nol  regime.  That  is  how  the  other  side  is 
sure  to  see  it.  for  they  can  count  congres- 
sional votes.  For  their  own  sake,  that  is  how 
our  Cambodian  allies  ought  to  view  It,  as 
well. 


CITIZEN  OF  THE  MONTH 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night. 
Members  of  the  Congre.^s  were  honored 
by  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  a  "Rally  America"  recep- 
tion. Citizens  of  Fort  Lauderdale  ciime 
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to  Washington  to  say  thank  you  and  to 
say  that,  despite  what  problems  we  may 
have,  they  have  great  faith  in  our  coun- 
try and  the  men  elected  to  serve  the 
Nation. 

In  particular,  the  chamber  came  to 
Washington  to  honor  their  own  Con- 
gressman, J.  Herbert  Burke.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale Magazine,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Greater  Fort  Lauderdale  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  honors  our  distin- 
guished colleague  Herb  Burke  as  its  citi- 
zen of  the  month : 

Citizen  or  the  Month 
When  some  of  the  people  complain  that 
their  elected  officials  don't  have  the  first 
hand  experience  to  know  their  problems, 
maybe  they  should  look  at  J.  Herbert  Burke. 
Not  only  Is  he  the  U.S.  Representative  for 
the  12th  Congressional  District  (most  of 
Central  and  South  Broward),  but  he  has  or 
continues  to  be  a  man  with  "experience 
money  can't  buy."  a  slogan  he  has  used  suc- 
cessfully In  past  campaigns. 

BRINGS    HOME    THE    BACON 

A  compulsive  shopper,  especially  In  local 
supermarkets.  Herb  Burke  literally  brings 
home  the  bacon  every  Saturday  to  his  wife 
Evelyn  and  their  teenage  daughter  Kelly,  at 
their  modern  Alexandria.  Virginia  home  lo- 
cated Just  behind  the  Mt.  Vernon  estate  of 
George  Washington.  They  also  keep  their 
home  In  Hollywood. 

The  sight  of  a  silver  haired  Congressman 
In  a  suit  doing  battle  with  the  local  house- 
wives over  a  cut  of  meat  may  be  an  unusual 
picture,  but  It  definitely  keeps  Congressman 
Burke  directly  in  touch  with  the  problem 
of  high  living  costs,  the  people  of  the  12th 
District  and  the  Nation  face  today. 

YOUTHFUL    ADVENTUHER — HERB    HITS    THE    ROAD 

With  fashionably  cut  silver  hair  and  im- 
peccable up-to-date  suits,  Herb  Burke  looks 
the  role  of  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  Women  seem  to  admire  the  rug- 
gedly handsome  good  looks  of  the  former 
blonde,  now  silver-haired  man  with  a  con- 
tinuous glint  In  his  brown  eyes.  He  always 
seems  to  have  the  style.  A  style  developed 
from  a  goodly  share  of  youthful  adventures 
and  practical  commonsense  in  the  rugged 
1930's  and  40's.  The  son  of  a  sheetmetal 
worker,  who  was  strongly  labor  oriented, 
the  Congressman  today  prides  himself  that 
he  Is  supported  by  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  by  many  other  facets 
of  socletv.  His  youth  was  filled  by  his  keen 
Interest  In  politics  and  people.  While  friends 
found  fun  in  regular  boyhood  activities. 
Herb  Burke  found  more  excitement  in  at- 
tending the  political  meetings  of  the  day. 
His  interest  In  politics  made  him  an  early 
admirer  of  law  professor,  turned  politician. 
Paul  Douslas.  Although  they  agreed  on  many 
of  the  political  Issues  of  that  era.  they  prob- 
ably wouldn't  see  eye-to-eye  today. 

Lacking  funds,  he  delayed  going  to  college 
and  in.siead  wandered  westward  working  at 
odd  job3  in  the  fields  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  and  day-cireamlng  of  a  m.ivie  career 
during  his  Journey  to  Hollywood.  ( Cali- 
fornia i.  Though  traveling  kept  him  far  from 
Chlca^'o.  he  loved  and  respected  his  parents 
and  kept  close  touch  with  them,  sending 
money  whenever  he  could.  When  his  father 
became  suddenly  ill.  he  quickly  halted  his 
od>ssey  to  return  home  to  Chicago  to  help 
support  nls  family. 

While  working  by  day— he  went  to  school 
by  night— Northwestern  University.  Y.M.C.A. 
College,  and  Kent  College  of  Law. 

He  passed  the  Illinois  Bar  Exams  and  be- 
came a  senior  associate  In  one  of  the  largest 
firms  in  Chicago,  specializing  in  estate  and 
corporate  law.  One  of  the  firm's  clients  was 
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Esquire  Magazine,  which  Ironically  Is  today, 
leading  a  fight  to  have  its  readers  send  letters 
to  their  respective  Congressmen  In  an  effort 
to  keep  second  class  mall  rates  at  their  cur- 
rent level.  Herb  Burke  answers  those  letters 
and  the  hundreds  of  others  that  flood  his 
Washington  office. 

He  likes  to  keep  In  touch  with  people. 

World  War  II  Interrupted  his  career,  and 
the  young  lawyer  spurned  a  commission  with 
a  desk  Job  and  entered  the  Army  as  an  in- 
fantry private.  However,  he  was  discharged 
later  as  a  wounded,  decorated  Infantry 
Captain. 

He  returned  to  his  law  practice  following 
the  war  with  a  driving  ambition  and  desire 
to  make  the  American  Dream  a  reality.  Not 
only  did  he  resume  his  law  practice,  but  he 
married  Evelyn  Krumtinger  of  Kewanee. 
Illinois,  one  of  the  firm's  prettiest  secretaries. 
They  now  have  two  children,  Michelle  Kath- 
leen, who  was  born  in  Chicago,  and  Kelly  Ann. 
who  was  born  In  Florida.  By  1949  Evelyn  and 
Herb  were  ready  to  take  Henry  Flagler's  lead 
and  move  to  South  Florida,  and  start  a  new 
life.  They  made  friends  quickly.  Many  still 
write  or  drop  by  the  Washington  or  Port 
Lauderdale  offices.  Just  to  chat  with  Herble. 
His  love  of  people  and  his  desire  to  accom- 
plish led  him  to  do  bigger  and  better  things. 

A   POLITICIAN'S   POLITICIAN 

Some  oidtlme  poll  watchers  are  still 
scratching  their  heads  about  that  1952  elec- 
tion when  the  newly  arrived  young  fellow 
from  Chicago  won  a  seat  on  the  Broward 
County  Commission.  The  fact  that  Herb 
Burke  had  Just  moved  from  Chicago  less  than 
three  years  earlier  wasn't  really  so  unusual 
since  many  ex-veterans  had  also  discovered 
Florida  and  were  moving  there  to  start  new 
careers.  The  biggest  puzzler,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  Herb  Burke  was  a  Republican  in  an 
area  where  in  1952  the  Supervisors  of  Elec- 
tions was  advising  newly  registered  voters 
to  sign  up  as  Democrats,  so  as  not  to  lose 
their  vote.  There  weren't  many  Republicans 
In  those  days,  hence,  few  ran  for  office.  Gen- 
erally Republicans  could  not  be  found  on  the 
ballot  in  a  primary  much  less  a  general  elec- 
tion race 

Against  those  odds.  Herb  Burke  decided  to 
place  his  trust  in  the  people  and  he  won. 
He  was  the  first  Republican  ever  to  win  a 
countywlde  seat  In  South  Florida  and  he  has 
kept  winning  since  then. 

He  did.  however,  lose  In  a  special  election 
In  1955  to  Congressman  Paul  Rogers  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Pauls  father,  Congressman 
Dwight  Rogers. 

Although  he  was  still  a  relative  newcomer 
to  what  was  then  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  Herb  Burke  trudged  the  bvwavs  and 
highway  of  'old  '  Florida  from  "Broward  to 
Belle  Glade"  .seeking  votes.  He  lost,  but  not 
by  much.  and.  today,  he  proudlv  serves  with 
Paul  Rogers  in  the  U.S.  Congress  where  they 
represent  adjoining  districts. 

Many  politicians  wonder  how  far  Herb 
Burke  might  have  actually  gone  If  he  would 
have  won  that  special  Congressional  election 
in  1955.  But,  in  any  event,  he  didn't  give 
up.  and.  instead,  waited  until  1966  when  a 
new  Cont.Te.sslonal  District  was  created,  and 
tried  again. 

From  1952  to  1966.  however,  he  wanted  to 
become  one  of  the  best  County  Commission- 
ers possible,  and  there  are  many  who  villi 
attest  that  he  succeeded  in  this  goal.  He  was 
an  early  proponent  of  a  countywide  park 
system:  strict  zoning  and  building  codes: 
proper  land-use  planning;  and  coordinated 
water  and  .sewer  programs  to  head  off  pollu- 
tion of  our  natural  streams.  He  advocated 
the  need  for  developing  proper  roadways, 
succeeded  in  setting  up  a  plan  whereby  the 
limited  funds  the  county  received  from  the 
state  would  be  spent  to  build  roads  where 
they  were  needed.  He  recognized  the  need 
for  funds  to  keep  up  with  the  population 
growth,  but  he  strlved.  also,  to  keep  Brow- 
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ard's  tax  rate  one  of  the  best  of  all  taxlne 
bodies  around.  ^ 

As  the  lone  Republican  of  the  Broward 
County  Commissioners  for  the  first  four 
years  of  his  political  career,  he  had  his  good 
and  bad  moments  to  say  the  least.  He  fondly 
became  known  by  the  opposition  in  the 
county  as  "our  very  own  G.O.P." 

All  the  while,  the  Independent  Herb  Burke 
style  was  developing— a  style  that  calls  for 
representation  of  the  people  honestly 
fairly  and  Impartially.  He  kept  faith  with  the 
people  and  the  people  kept  him  In  office.  In 
1966  when  the  new  10th  Congressional  seat 
was  established,  he  became  his  party's 
choice.  He  won  that  race  and  subsequently 
his  district  boundaries  were  enlarged  on  two 
occasions  so  that  In  1970  It  was  the  third 
most  populous  Congressional  District  In  the 
Nation.  He  kept  winning  and  became  the 
longest  continuous  Republican  officeholder. 
In  years  of  service,  In  the  State  of  Florida! 
In  fact,  he  may  also  hold  this  record  In  the 
entire  Southeast  United  States. 

Herb  Burke  Is  now  the  senior  Florida  Re- 
publican In  point  of  service  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  Does  he 
have  other  political  ambitions?  Is  It  too  late 
to  run  for  U.S.  Senate  or  perhaps  Governor? 
He  doesn't  say,  but  one  thing  is  for  sure,  he 
is  happy  serving  as  a  Congressman  and  to- 
day he  reflects  on  the  pledge  he  made  when 
he  first  ran  for  public  office  In  1952— to  be 
the  best  Commissioner  he  could  be.  Now,  he 
Is  determined  to  be  the  best  Congressman  he 
can  be,  and  continue  to  maintain  his  95% 
attendance  record  in  the  House. 

His  face-to-face  style,  helping  anyone  who 
asks,  speaking  his  mind,  keeping  his  people 
Informed,  and  getting  projects  moving  for 
Broward  County  have  Impressed  the  people 
who  have  kept  him  In  office,  and  his  service 
to  his  constituents  has  brought  him  closer 
to  a  hidden   love — Foreign  Affairs. 

Herb  Burke  was  In  Russia  Just  before  the 
famous  Nixon-Khrushchev  kitchen  debates. 
He  was  In  Peru  when  a  new  government  took 
over.  He.  Evelyn  and  a  Miami  newsman  were 
among  the  last  Americans  to  visit  free  Cuba 
attending  a  New  Year's  celebration  Just  be- 
fore Castro  moved  Into  Havana. 

When  the  Republican  leadership  was  look- 
ing for  a  qualified,  capable  member  to  serve 
on  the  prestigious  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee — they  found  a  suitable  candidate 
In  Herb  Burke,  and  Herb  Burke  found  one  of 
his  dreams  fulfilled. 

Because  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Is  charged  with  overseeing  relations  with 
other  nations,  it  requires  foreign  travel  by 
its  members. 

Some  may  criticize  the  missions  as  Jun- 
kets— but  most  will  agree  the  complaints  are 
hardly  Justified  when  considering  the  reports 
and  legislation  which  are  forthcoming  by  the 
Committee  on  these  matters 

Congressman  Burke's  interest  in  his  Com- 
mittee work  earned  him,  this  year,  the  posi- 
tion of  ranking  minority  members  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy. 
He  has  also  been  appointed  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

This  year  he  was  elected  to  serve  as  Trea- 
surer of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Senator  John  Spark- 
man.  This  is  a  group  which  facilitates  ex- 
changes of  views  on  common  problems  among 
equivalent  governmental  bodies  of  many  na- 
tions. He  has  been  a  special  delegate  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  has 
been  on  some  very  important  foreign  assign- 
ments. One  mission  took  him  directly  into 
the  war  zone  during  the  Nlgerian-Ibo  War 
in  a  cargo  plane,  which  not  only  carried  him 
and  Representative  Charles  Dlggs.  but  also 
several  tons  of  fried  fish.  The  President  re- 
ceived a  direct  report  of  that  trip  and  was 
Impressed  enough  to  keep  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment directly  out  of  that  civil  war. 

His  Job  has  brought  him  Into  contact  with 
many  leaders  of  the  World. 
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The  Congressman  also  serves  on  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee,  and  Is  a  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  he  serves  on  the 
sought  after  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  his 
first  and  primary  Interest  Is  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District. 

His  activities  In  Congress  have  prompted 
the  majority  of  local  Broward  Countlans  to 
acclaim  their  local  Congressman,  not  only 
lor  his  success  in  foreign  affairs,  but  his  sup- 
port and  Introduction  of  legislation  that  has 
earned  him  awards  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciated Businessmen  (Watchdog  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  six  consecutive  years) .  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  (Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award),  AMVETS,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  Service  to  Israel  Award.  Project 
Close-Up  (youth  group)  and  the  confidence 
of  the  voters  for  the  past  twenty-one  years. 


TAR  HEELS  IN  THE  ROOSE- 
VELT ERA:  NORTH  CAROLINIANS 
WIELDED  INFLUENCE  IN  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  June  issue  of  Carolina 
Country,  the  magazine  published  by  the 
North  Carolina  Electric  Membership 
Corp.  headquartered  in  Raleigh,  contains 
a  feature  story  recounting  the  outstand- 
ing service  rendered  by  12  North  Caro- 
lina Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
between  1933  and  1945. 

The  article  was  written  by  Philip  A. 
Grant,  Jr.,  and  I  am  pleased  to  share  it 
with  my  fellow  Members  by  inserting  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Tar  Heels   tn   the   Roosevelt  Era:    North 

Carolinians  Wielded  Influence  in  Con- 
gress 

(By  Philip  A.  Grant.  Jr.) 

On  March  9,  1933  the  Seventy-Third  Con- 
gress was  called  to  order.  Summoned  into 
emergency  session  by  newly  Inaugurated 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  this  Con- 
gress was  to  enact  an  Impressive  array  of  ma- 
jor laws  and  thus  begin  the  momentous  era 
of  the  New  Deal . 

Between  March  9,  1933,  and  the  death  of 
Roosevelt  on  April  12,  1945.  the  nation  was 
destined  to  undergo  the  most  sweeping  do- 
mestic reform  movement  In  its  entire  his- 
tory, experience  a  wide  variety  of  serious  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems,  witness  the  omi- 
nous rise  of  totalitarian  aggression  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East,  and  assume  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  winning  of  World  War  11. 

During  this  historic  12-year  period.  North 
Carolinians  serving  in  the  House  and  Senate 
were  perhaps  the  most  Influential  group  in 
Congress. 

Three  of  these  North  Carolinians  spent 
their  early  years  In  the  House  during  the  New 
Deal  and  World  War  II  periods,  and  then 
emerged  as  prominent  congressional  figures 
during  the  postwar  generation.  They  were 
Reps.  Carl  T.  Durham  of  Chapel  HUl.  Graham 
A.  Harden  of  New  Bern,  and  Harold  D.  Cooley 
of  Nashville. 

Durham  was  Initially  elected  to  the  House 
to  1938,  after  completing  a  six-year  political 
apprenticeship  as  an  Orange  County  commis- 
sioner. A  member  of  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  1941-1947.  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  1947-1961,  he  was 
acknowledged  as  an  authority  In  the  field 
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of  clvU  defense.  Durham  also  wielded  con- 
siderable influence  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energv  between  1957 
and   1959. 

While  a  freshman  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives.  Barden 
In  1934  was  elected  to  the  first  of  13  terms 
in  Congress.  An  outspoken  leader  of  the 
congressional  bloc  opposing  federal  mini- 
mum wage  bills,  he  argued  that  such  legisla- 
tion hampered  the  economic  growth  of  North 
Carolina  and  other  southern  states.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committees  on  Education.  1943- 
1945.  and  Education  and  Labor.  1955-1961. 
Barden  was  the  dominant  personality  in  the 
lengthy  and  controversial  House  debates  over 
whether  the  national  government  should  ex- 
tend financial  aid  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

Cooley  was  elected  to  17  consecutive  terms 
In  the  House,  Representing  a  primarily  rural 
district,  he  chaired  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture from  1949  to  1953  and  again  from 
1955  to  1967.  Cooley  authored  every  farm 
bill  of  consequence  between  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  his  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life  in  January  1967.  Although  a  staunch 
opponent  of  federal  civil  rights  legislation. 
he  attracted  nationwide  attention  in  1956 
by  refusmg  to  Join  nearly  all  his  Southern 
colleagues  In  formally  condemning  the 
various  school  desegregation  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court, 

Among  the  other  North  Carolina  congress- 
men prominent  during  and  after  the  Roo.se- 
velt  Administrations  were  Reps.  Zebulon 
Weaver  of  Asheville.  Alfred  L.  Bulwlnkle 
of  Gastonla.  John  H.  Kerr  of  Warrenton.  and 
William  B.  Umstead  of  Durham,  and  Sen- 
ators Robert  R.  Reynolds  of  Asheville  and 
Josiah  W.  Bailey  of  Raleigh.  Weaver.  Bul- 
wlnkle. Kerr.  Umstead.  Reynolds,  and 
Bailey  were  to  serve  an  average  tenure  of 
more  than  20  years  In  Congress. 

Prior  to  entering  Congress  In  1919.  Weaver 
had  served  In  both  houses  of  the  North 
Carolina  legislature.  He  was  the  congressman 
most  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park.  A 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  two  decades.  Weaver  was  deeply  Involved 
in  the  deliberations  culminating  In  such  laws 
as  the  Crime  Control  Acts  of  1934  and  the 
Judicial  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  as  well 
as  In  numerous  additions  to  the  federal 
criminal  code. 

Bulwlnkle  served  14  terms  In  the  House. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  1931-1950,  he 
was  Instrumental  In  the  passage  of  such  land- 
mark New  Deal  statutes  as  the  Truth-ln-Se- 
curltles  Act,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act, 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  Cancer 
Research  Act,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 
At  various  times  Bulwlnkle  chaired  the  Sub- 
committees on  Public  Health,  Transportation, 
and  Communications.  His  principal  legislative 
achievements  were  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  of  1944  and  the  Common  Carrier  (Reed- 
Bulwlnkle)  Act  of  1948. 

Between  1933  and  1939,  Kerr  was  the  rank- 
ing Democratic  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  and  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds.  His  foremost  con- 
tribution during  this  period  was  the  Tobacco 
Control  Act  of  1934,  a  measure  which  vested 
the  government  with  authority  to  regulate 
all  aspects  of  tobacco  production.  From  1939 
to  1953  Kerr  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  In  1949  became  both  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  It  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  War  Appropriations.  A  fit- 
ting memorial  to  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
people  of  his  state  and  nation  Is  the  John  H. 
Kerr  Reservoir  and  Dam  on  the  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  border. 

Umstead  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
Durham  County  Recorders  Court,  1922-1926. 
and  solicitor  of  North  Carolina's  Tenth  Judi- 
cial District,  1927-1933.  Sworn  In  as  a  member 
of  the  House  In  March  1933,  he  was  subse- 
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quently  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  1936-1939.  Umstead  occupied  this 
post  while  the  United  States  was  engaged  In 
a  program  of  accelerated  naval  expansion. 
Temporarily  retiring  from  public  affairs  In 
1939.  he  was  State  Democratic  chairman. 
1944-1947,  U.S.  Senator.  1946-48.  and  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina.  1953-1955. 

Before  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In 
1932.  Reynold's  sole  political  experience  con- 
sisted of  four  years  as  prosecuting  attorney 
of  North  Carolina's  Fifteenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. Viewed  as  one  of  Congress'  most  elo- 
quent speakers,  he  consistently  supported 
President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  programs  be- 
tween 1933  and  1940.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  he  remained  a  fervent  Isolationist 
on  foreign  policy  matters  both  as  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  Military  Affairs  and 
Foreign  Affairs  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Between  1941  and  1945  he  presided  over 
the  Military  Affairs  panel. 

Launching  his  political  career  in  1896  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Bailey  was  to  be  involved  in  public  affairs 
Intermittently  for  the  next  half  century. 
During  the  presidency  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
(1913-19211.  he  served  as  Collector  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  for  the  Eastern  District  of  North 
Carolina.  Defeating  veteran  Incumbent 
Furnlfold  M.  Simmons  in  the  1930  Demo- 
cratic primary,  Bailey  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  November  of  that  year.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Claims.  1934-1939. 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  1939-1946. 
Unlike  most  of  his  fellow  North  Carolin- 
ians. Bailey  was  a  severe  critic  of  the  New 
Deal  and  was  especially  vociferous  in  his  op- 
possltion  to  President  Roosevelt's  proposal  to 
enlarge  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  the  principal  author  of  the  "Conserva- 
tive Manifesto"  of  1937,  a  bipartisan  docu- 
ment which  questioned  the  validity  of  many 
of  the  premises  of  the  New  Deal.  Indeed, 
Bailey  was  one  of  the  architects  of  a  coali- 
tion of  Southern  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, which  steadfastly  resisted  the  Presi- 
dent's domestic  programs.  Notwithstanding 
his  firm  opposition  to  Roosevelt,  he  was 
overwhelmingly  renominated  and  re-elected 
both  in  1936  and  1942. 

The  three  most  renowned  North  Carolin- 
ians to  serve  In  Congress  between  the  ad- 
vent of  the  New  Deal  and  the  end  of  World 
War  II  were  Reps.  Edward  W.  Pou  of  Smith- 
field,  Lindsay  C.  Warren  of  Washington,  and 
Robert  L.  Doughton  of  Laurel  Springs.  Pou, 
Warren,  and  Doughton  served  an  aggregate 
total  of  140  years  In  state  and  national  gov- 
eemment.  and  certainly  rank  among  the 
most  outstanding  North  Carolina  political 
leaders  of  modern  times. 

Pou,  whose  congressional  tenure  paralleled 
the  administrations  of  seven  Presidents,  was 
the  dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  beginning  of  Roosevelt's  presidency. 
More  Importantly  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  regarded  by  many  to 
be  the  most  powerful  committee  in  Con- 
gress. As  the  occupant  of  this  key  chairman- 
ship, Pou  exerted  profound  Influence  over 
the  fate  of  virtually  all  bills  and  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  other  standing  commit- 
tees for  floor  consideration.  Fortunately  for 
Roosevelt.  Pou  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  the 
New  Deal  and  systematically  expedited  the 
various  measures  pending  before  his  com- 
mittee. Leading  the  tributes  to  Pou  at  the 
time  of  his  death  In  April  1934  was  Rep. 
Bertrand  H.  Snell.  House  Republican  Leader. 
Asserting  that  the  nation  could  Ill-afford  to 
lose  an  individual  of  Pou's  "fine  character 
and  mental  equipment,"  Snell  hailed  his  de- 
ceased colleague  as  representing  the  "high- 
est-type of  twentieth  century  American  man- 
hood." 

A  former  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  and  State  Sen- 
ate, Warren  first  took  his  oath  of  office  as  a 
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congressman  In  March  1925.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Accounts.  1931-1940,  he 
was  also  the  ranking  Democrat  both  on  the 
Committee  on  Roads  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Organization  between 
1937  and  1940.  Warren  guided  to  passage  the 
E.xecutive  Reorganization  Act  of  1939,  a 
measure  which  gave  the  President  author- 
ity to  streamline  or  consolidate  the  various 
federal  departments,  boards,  and  agencies. 
Highly  skilled  as  a  parliamentarian,  he  was 
frequently  designated  Speaker  pro  tempore 
of  the  House.  In  September  1940  Warren  was 
chosen  Acting  Majority  Leader  and  In  the 
following  month  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  a  15-year  term  as  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

Doughton  was  indisputably  the  most  In- 
fluential North  Carolinian  to  serve  In  the 
House  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Elected  by  his  constituents  to  an 
unprecedented  21  terms,  he  was  widely  ac- 
claimed as  an  expert  on  federal  fiscal  policy 
and  foreign  trade  questions.  Doughton  was 
chairman  of  the  prestigious  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  1933-1947  and  1949-1953, 
^nd  also  headed  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  in  alternate  years 
during  these  periods.  He  authored  more  im- 
portant New  Deal  legislation  than  any  other 
member  of  Congress.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  laws  bearing  his  name  were 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  the  Socia: 
Security  Act,  and  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1935. 
1936,  and  1938.  During  World  War  II  and  the 
Immediate  postwar  years  Doughton  spon- 
sored numerous  bills  to  finance  the  vastly 
Increased  expenditures  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

The  12  aforementioned  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  were  chosen  by  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  to  serve  in  Congress  dur- 
ing one  of  the  most  turbulent  periods  in  the 
country's  history.  Beginning  in  March  1933 
and  continuing  throughout  the  years  of 
World  War  II  and  the  postwar  era  they  com- 
piled records  of  genuine  achievement.  Col- 
lectively these  gentlemen  not  only  exercised 
great  Influence  in  national  aff'airs,  but  also 
comprised  one  of  the  most  Illustrious  delega- 
tions ever  to  represent  North  Carolina  in  the 
halls  of  Congress. 


AN  OPEN  RESPONSE  TO  MOBIL  OIL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  every  Member  of  Congress  is 
aware  by  now  that  the  Mobil  Oil  Co..  as 
part  of  its  public  relations  effort,  has 
chosen  to  send  an  open  letter  addressed 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  to  our  home- 
town newspapers. 

According  to  Mobil  Oil,  the  letter  was 
sent — 

Because  many  people  are  being  misled  by 
the  absolute  nonsense,  totally  unsupported 
charges,  and  outright  lies  being  spread 
around  by  a  variety  of  p>eople. 

I  imagine  that  I,  and  others  of  us  who 
are  not  overly  friendly  to  the  oil  indus- 
try, are  being  referred  to  in  that  state- 
ment. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  an  on- 
going dialog  which  I  have  been  having 
with  the  Mobil  Oil  Co. 

On  June  8.  1973,  Congressmen  Moak- 
LEY.  Burke,  O'Neill,  and  I  invited  nine 
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large  oil  companies  to  an  open  meeting 
to  discuss  the  effects  of  the  upcoming 
gasoline  shortage  on  Massachusetts  con- 
sumers. Mobil  Oil  refused  to  attend  the 
meeting.  I  then  requested  Mobil  to  meet 
with  me  in  a  private  meeting  in  my  ofHce. 
Included  in  the  request  was  a  list  of 
questions  on  the  company's  supply  and 
price  situation  which  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss. Identical  questions  were  sent  to  the 
eight  other  companies  originally  invited 
to  the  meeting.  The  president  of  Mobil's 
North  American  division,  Richard  Tuck- 
er, wrote  me  back  saying  that — 

I  win  not  discuss  or  attempt  to  Justify 
Individual  business  decisions  made  by  Mobil. 

Mobil  was  the  only  company  that  re- 
fused to  answer  my  questions. 

Apparently  Mobil  feels  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  deal  with  me  through  my 
hometown  newspaper.  Since  I  am  will- 
ing to  hold  discussions  with  Mobil  in 
whatever  forum  it  chooses,  I  have  writ- 
ten an  open  response  to  the  company. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
Mobil's  open  letter  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  my  open  response  to  Mobil  Oil. 
Parenthetically,  I  met  briefly  with  Mobil's 
Washington  representative  today,  and  he 
will  shortly  be  providing  me  with  the 
cost  of  this  rather  expensive  letter  writ- 
ing campaign.  The  letters  follow: 
An  Open  Letter  on  the  Gasoline  Shortage 

TO  Senator  John  Doe  and  Representative 

Richard  Roe 

We  are  publishing  this  letter  in  your  home- 
town newspaper,  and  in  those  of  the  other 
Members  of  Congress,  because  we  want  you 
and  your  constituents  to  have  the  facts  about 
the  gasoline  shortage  as  we  see  them.  We  are 
doing  this  because  many  people  are  being 
misled  by  the  absolute  nonsense,  totally  un- 
supported charges,  and  outright  lies  being 
spread  around  by  a  variety  of  people.  For 
example : 

"There  are  sufficient  supplies  available  to 
the  oU  Industry  so  that  there  need  be  no 
serious  shortage  of  gasoline  or  any  other 
petroleum  product  for  any  purpose  In  this 
nation." 

"But  the  fact  Is.  much  of  the  so-called 
energy  crisis  Is  being  concocted  in  the  board 
rooms  and  public  relations  offices  of  the  na- 
tion's major  oil  companies." 

"I  suggest  that  circumstantial  evidence 
supports  the  conclusion  that  the  major  oil 
companies  are  using  the  fuel  shortage  they 
helped  create  to  drive  out  their  competition." 

What  these  and  other  such  statements  boil 
down  to  is  a  series  of  charges  that  the  short- 
age is  contrived.  That  it  Is  a  hoax  perpetrated 
by  oil  companies  to  raise  prices  and  drive 
unbranded  marketers  out  of  business.  That 
it  is  a  massive  conspiracy,  a  price  gouge  to 
end  all  price  gouges. 

Not  one  of  these  charges  Is  true.  All  are 
based  on  misinformation.  Some  are  outright 
lies.  Here  are  the  facts. 

I.  gasoline  production  is  at  an  all-time 

HIGH 

When  they  hear  the  word  "shortage,"  many 
people  think  the  industry  must  be  supplying 
less  than  before.  Far  from  it. 

The  U.S.  oil  Industry  is  making  more  gaso- 
line than  ever  before — 5';  more  than  last 
year.  That  translates  Into  an  Increase  of 
13.700.000  gallons  a  day  above  1972 — which 
would  have  been  more  than  enough  to  meet 
the  demand  growth  of  almost  any  previous 
year  in  history.  The  problem  Is  that  with  gas- 
oline production  up  5'r  over  last  year,  de- 
mand Is  up  about  6.2^0.  The  shortages,  which 
may  come  and  go  due  to  temporary  swings 
In  demand  and  supply,  have  shown  up  In  the 
fact  that  some  service  stations  occasionally 
run  out  of  gasoline,  and  many  dealers  have 
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chosen  to  operate  on  shorter  hours  and  to 
close  on  Sundays. 

II.    POLITICAL   DECISIONS   HAVE   PRODUCED  THE 
SHORTAGE 

The  following  factors,  all  essentially  result- 
ing from  political  decisions,  have  produced 
today's  shortage: 

(1)  While  potentially  large  oil  reserves  are 
believed  to  lie  off  the  U.S.  East  and  West 
Coasts — our  most  promising  oil  province, 
since  the  onshore  U.S.  has  been  more  heavily 
drlUed-up  than  any  other  part  of  the  world— 
these  offshore  areas  are  barred  to  exploration, 
and  U.S.  crude  production  Is  dropping,  on 
companies  had  no  control  over  this. 

(2)  Over  five  years  after  the  largest  oil 
field  ever  discovered  In  North  America  was 
found  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska,  con- 
struction of  a  pipeline  to  bring  this  oil  to 
market  is  still  stalled.  Oil  companies  had  no 
control  over  this. 

(3)  The  United  States  Is  short  of  refining 
capacity,  and  will  be  critically  short  In  a 
year  or  two,  as  a  result  of  erratic  government 
Import  policies,  environmental  constraints, 
and  InabUity  to  bring  the  largest,  most  eco- 
nomical tankers  into  U.S.  ports.  Oil  com- 
panies had  no  control  over  this. 

(4)  In  terms  of  volumes,  demand  for  gaso- 
line Is  growing  well  over  twice  as  much  as 
It  did  during  the  1960s,  with  pollution-con- 
trol equipment  and  convenience  devices  such 
as  alr-condltloners  accounting  for  a  large 
part  of  this  year's  Increase.  Oil  companies  had 
no  control  over  this. 

(5)  The  shortage  of  natural  gas  caused  by 
Ul-advlsed  government  regulatory  policies 
has  forced  Industrial  users  to  use  large  quan- 
tities of  heating  oU,  which  has  caused  a 
shortage  of  that  product  for  the  consumer. 
Oil  companies  had  no  control  over  this. 

(6)  Two  of  the  major  oil-exporting  coun- 
tries In  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
have  reduced  crude  oil  production.  Oil  com- 
panies had  no  control  over  this. 

(7)  Price  controls  are  Impeding  the  Im- 
portation of  higher-priced  oil  products  Into 
our  country.  Oil  companies  had  no  control 
over  this. 

nX.   IS    THERE    A   CONSPIRACY?    IS    THE    SHORTAGE 
CONTRIVED? 

If  there  was  ever  an  Industry  in  which  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  consplrg,  It's  oil.  Con- 
spiracy requires  secrecy.  If  you  stop  to  think 
of  all  the  bodies  of  government — In  every 
branch  of  government,  at  every  level — that 
have  long  Involved  themselves  In  our  busi- 
ness, you'll  realize  we  couldn't  conspire  If 
we  wanted  to.  We  operate  In  a  fish  bowl. 

Dozens  of  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, a  horde  of  Congressional  committees, 
and  agencies  of  the  50  states  and  various 
municipalities  regulate.  Investigate,  or  moni- 
tor the  oU  Industry's  activities. 

Further,  oil  companies — even  the  largest 
ones — are  so  widely  divergent  in  their  size, 
their  Interests,  their  needs,  their  opportuni- 
ties, and  their  views  that  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  put  a  conspiracy  together.  Oil  Is  one 
of  the  least-concentrated  major  industries  In 
the  world.  No  oil  company  supplies  as  much 
sls  97c   of  the  U.S.  gasoline  market. 

IV.   THE    "independent"    MARKETERS 

You  have  doubtless  seen  charges  that  "the 
major  oil  companies"  are  cutting  off  gaso- 
line supplies  to  non-major-brand  ("inde- 
pendent") marketers  to  drive  them  out  of 
business. 

You  should  know  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  service  station  dealers  In  this 
country  are  Independent  businessmen, 
whether  they  sell  under  the  MobU  brand 
name  or  the  brand  of  one  of  our  major  com- 
petitors or  under  their  own  private  brand. 
All  these  dealers  set  their  own  retail  prices, 
their  working  conditions,  and  usually  their 
hours  of  operation. 

Many  non-major-brand  marketers  have  in 
the  past  chosen  to  rely  on  day-to-day  pur- 
chases of   gasoline  from  oil  companies  in- 
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stead  of  entering  Into  long-term  supply 
arrangements.  This  policy  worked  to  their 
advantage  as  long  as  supplies  were  adequate, 
and  especially  when  there  were  surpluses. 
Now  that  the  surplus  has  disappeared,  they 
are  having  difficulty  obtaining  gasoline. 

As  for  Mobil,  we  have  established  an  allo- 
cation system  to  ensure  fair  treatment  of 
our  customers.  We  believe  this  system  will 
enable  us  to  supply  these  customers  at  least 
as  much  gasoline  and  other  refined  products 
this  year  as  last  year. 

V.    WHERE    DO    WE    GO    FROM    HERE? 

It's  going  to  take  several  years  to  remedy 
the  situation.  A  pipeline  has  to  be  built  to 
move  the  oil  discovered  over  five  years  ago 
on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  The  outer 
continental  shelf  off  the  U.S.  East  and  West 
Coasts  has  to  be  opened  to  exploration  for 
new  reserves  of  oU  and  natural  gas.  Super- 
ports  have  to  be  buUt.  Oil  companies  must 
be  enabled  to  obtain  satisfactory  sites  for 
new  refineries.  Massive  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  have  to  be  undertaken  to 
make  the  production  of  non-conventional  oil 
and  gas  from  oil  shale  and  coal  economi- 
cally feasible  and  environmentally  safe.  Con- 
struction of  nuclear  power  plants  to  generate 
electricity  must  be  accelerated.  All  of  these 
require  long  lead  times,  and  they  can't  be 
accomplished  by  the  oil  Industry  alone. 

This  Is  why  Mobil  has  been  running  news- 
paper ads  across  the  country,  and  doing  a 
good  many  other  things,  to  urge  people  to 
conserve  gasoline  and  to  use  all  energy  more 
efficiently.  As  a  further  step  In  this  direction, 
we  have  totally  eliminated  our  gasoline  ad- 
vertising and  are  focusing  our  efforts  on  pro- 
viding greater  public  Information  on  how 
our  country  can  tackle  Its  energy  problems 
rationally  and  equitably. 

VI.    WHY    THIS    LETTER 

Our  Intention  Is  not  to  get  into  a  posture 
of  charges  and  counter-charges,  but  rather 
to  accomplish  two  things : 

{ 1 )  To  set  the  record  straight  on  the  gaso- 
line shortage  and  to  put  the  lie  to  the  charge 
of  conspiracy:  to  help  people  understand 
the  shortage  Is  real  and  will  be  with  us  for 
some  while;  and  to  suggest  practical  ways  to 
cope  with  It. 

(2)  To  try  to  elicit  from  you  and  your 
constituents  a  national  effort,  such  as  our 
country  has  not  seen  since  World  War  II, 
to  use  wisely  the  energy  resources  available 
to  us  and  to  establish  new  policies  to  allevi- 
ate energy  problems  in  the  years  Just  ahead. 

An  "Open"  Response  to  Mobil  Oil  From 
Congressman  Michael  J.  Harrington 

Recently,  Mobil  OU  sent  "open  letters" 
to  myself  and  all  other  members  of  Congress 
on  the  gasoline  shortage.  The  purpose  of  the 
letter  was  to  set  the  record  straight  on  what 
Mobil  terms  the  "absolute  nonsense,  totally 
unsupported  charges,  and  outright  lies  being 
spread  around  by  a  variety  of  people. 

Since  Mobil  has,  as  has  the  rest  of  the  oil 
Industry,  chosen  to  present  its  case  through 
the  public  media,  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
the  letter  In  the  same  medium.  And  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  my  belief  that  the  present 
shortage  has  been  created  by  the  actions  of 
the  largest  major  oil  companies;  that  the 
Independent  sector  of  the  oil  Industry  Is 
being  threatened  by  the  actions  of  the  major 
oil  companies;  that  the  present  situation  Is 
largely  attributable  to  government  regula- 
tions and  decisions  sought  by,  paid  for.  and 
supported  by  the  oil  Industry;  and  that  the 
solution  to  the  shortage  problem  Is  not  to 
give  still  more  concessions  to  the  oil  Indus- 
try, but  to  change  Its  structure  to  assure  real 
competition  In  the  Industry. 

The  view  that  the  closed  structure  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  Is  a  major  cause  of  our 
present  energy  difficulties  is  not  a  view  held 
by  misinformed  Congressmen  and  crackpots 
alone.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Bu- 
reau of  Competition  recently  completed  an 
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In-depth  two  year  study  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry. Among  Its,  as  yet,  unpublished  find- 
ings are  the  following: 

1.  The  oil  industry  operates  much  like  a 
cartel  with  15  to  20  Integrated  firms  being 
the  beneficiaries  of  much  federal  and  state 
policy. 

2.  The  major  firms  seek  to  consolidate  mar- 
ket  power   by  various  exclusionary   tactics. 

3.  The  major  firms,  which  consistently  ap- 
pear to  cooperate  rather  than  compete  In 
all  phases  of  their  operation,  have  behaved  In 
a  similar  fashion  as  would  a  classical  monop- 
olist. 

4.  The  major  firms  have  attempted  to  In- 
crease profits  by  restricting  output.  The  ma- 
jors have  used  the  shortage  as  an  occasion  to 
attempt  to  debilitate.  If  not  eradicate,  the 
independent  marketing  sector. 

To  me,  the  FTC  study  confirms  what  has 
been  empirically  obvious  to  a  great  many  of 
us — that  when  the  major  oil  companies  do 
something,  they  do  It  together. 

In  the  open  letter,  Mobil  publishes  some 
"facts"  on  the  gasoline  shortage  I  have  dis- 
covered that,  in  this  issue  as  in  others,  the 
"facts"  differ  significantly  depending  on 
one's  point  of  view. 

Mobil  cites  the  fact  that  gasoline  produc- 
tion Is  at  an  all-time  high.  Today,  this  Is 
true — responding  to  public  pressure,  Ameri- 
can refineries  eire  finally  beginning  to  operate 
at  close  to  rated  capacity.  However,  other 
"facts"  should  also  be  considered:  first,  while 
the  major's  refineries  are  being  operated  at 
top  capacity.  Independent  refineries  are  op- 
erating considerably  below  capacity  because 
of  a  crude  oil  shortage.  80 '"r  of  crude  oU 
production  Is  controlled  by  the  8  largest 
oU  companies  of  which  Mobil  is  one.  Second, 
whUe  refineries  are  now  operating  at  near 
top  capacity,  last  year  they  were  being  op- 
erated at  only  around  85<^r  of  capacity,  al- 
though the  American  Petroleum  Institutes' 
"a  country  that  runs  on  oU,  can't  afford  to 
run  short"  campaign  was  going  fuU  swing. 
Third,  and  finally,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
summer,  gasoline  stocks  were  actually  600,- 
000.000  gallons  below  1971  levels  of  gasoline, 
and  400.000,000  gallons  below  1972  levels. 

Mobil  claims  "political  decisions"  have 
produced  the  shortage.  Unfortunately,  this 
Is  basically  correct.  First.  The  decision  by  the 
government  to  institute  oil  Import  quotas  is 
by  far  the  most  Important  factor  contribut- 
ing to  our  present  difficulties.  The  major  oil 
companies  lobbied  for  and  have  blindly  sup- 
ported this  price  fixing  system  for  15  years 
until  the  system  finally  collapsed. 

Second.  The  government's  decision  to  give 
the  oil  Industry  foreign  tax  credits  and  de- 
pletion allowances  have  resulted  in  a  steady 
10  year  decrease  In  the  amount  of  explora- 
tion done  by  the  oil  companies.  The  Industry 
supports  these  credits. 

Third.  The  goverrmient's  decision  to  per- 
mit the  major  oil  companies  to  form  a  cartel 
to  deal  with  the  Arab  countries  has  left  the 
government  helpless  In  the  area  of  Interna- 
tional oil  policies  and  have  made  the  oU  com- 
panies little  more  than  tax  collectors  for 
Arab  potentates. 

MobU  claims  environmental  regulations 
have  prevented  refinery  construction.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  oil  companies  have  not 
bothered  to  plan  refinery  construction.  To 
quote  from  the  FTC  study:  "Spokesmen  for 
several  majors  argue  that  the  lack  of  expan- 
sion can  be  attributed  directly  to  environ- 
mental problems.  However,  now  that  Import 
controls  have  been  removed,  and  govern- 
mental Inten-entlon  into  the  Industry  has 
become  a  strong  threat,  these  companies  have 
suddenly  overcome  their  environmental  prob- 
lems. Exxon  has  announced  plans  to  build 
additional  refining  capacity  of  600,000  barrels 
per  day.  Other  large  firms  also  plan  new 
refineries  In  the  near  future." 

Finally.  Mobil  argues  that  independents 
are  not  being  treated  unfairly  by  the  majors. 
The  1,000  Independents  who  have  been  per- 
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manently  forced  out  of  business  might  dis- 
agree. I  have  talked  with  the  so-called  "inde- 
pendent businessmen"  who  do  business  un- 
der the  major  oU  companies'  flags,  and  have 
determuied  that  it  Is  extremely  unwise  for 
these  Independent  businessmen  to  disregard 
the  major  companies'  "suggestions"  as  to 
price,  profits,  service,  and  company  promo- 
tions. Today,  I  have  20  identical  letters  from 
Independent  owners  of  Gulf  stations  com- 
plaining about  mandatorj-  allocations. 

There  Is  a  need  for  cooperation  between 
the  Industry  and  government  if  we  are  to 
solve  our  energy  problem  Recently,  I.  to- 
gether with  Congressman  Moakley.  invited 
representatives  of  nine  major  oil  companies 
to  Boston  to  discuss  the  gasoline  shortage 
in  Massachusetts. 

Mobil  refused  to  attend  the  meeting. 

I  then  followed  up  the  meeting  with  a 
questionnaire  concerning  each  of  the  nine 
companies'  position  with  regard  to  supply, 
prices,  and  plans  lor  meeting  the  shortage. 
Only  one  company  refused  to  supply  me  with 
this  Information.  Mobil 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  single  out  Mobil 
as  a  vUlaln  In  this  scenario.  But  MobU  did, 
after  having  refused  to  meet  a  group  of  Con- 
gressmen In  an  open  meeting,  and  refusing 
to  answer  some  simple  written  questions  on 
the  company's  situation,  decide  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  a  letter  to  my  hometown 
newspaper  Informing  me  of  the  "facts"  on 
the  situation. 

I  can  only  guess  as  to  how  much  money 
MobU  spent  to  send  the  same  message  to  the 
hometown  constituents  of  each  of  the  434 
other  members  of  Congress,  but  I  would  as- 
sume It  runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  millions  of  dollars. 

At  this  point.  I  remain  perfectly  willing  to 
discuss  the  energy  shortage.  In  my  office.  In 
the  newspapers,  or  in  any  other  forum  Mobil 
might  want  to  suggest. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  J.  Harrington. 


ABUSE  OP  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
complete  processing  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  today,  I  believe  that  special  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  abuse  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

A  very  kindly  article  by  Bill  Anderson, 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  7.  dis- 
cusses the  administrative  abnormalities 
of  the  program  as  well  properly  questions 
the  value  of  food  stamps  for  strikers. 
The  article  presents  the  point  in  a  very 
effective  fashion: 

Who  Can  and  Cannot  Get  Food  Stamps 
(By  BUI  Anderson) 

Washington. — A  handful  of  school  teach- 
ers In  Florida  have  been  cut  from  the  federal 
food  stamp  program,  but  a  loophole  which 
allows  striking  workers  to  get  the  good-as- 
cash  coupons  remains  wide  oj>en. 

This  dichotomy  of  standards,  we  learn,  is 
the  result  of  an  angry  request  by  Rep.  W.  R. 
Poage  (D.,  Tex. I,  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  the  clout  of  or- 
ganized labor  on  Capitol  HUl. 

The  Agriculture  Department  tipped  its 
hand  In  the  Federal  Register  published  yes- 
terday. In  fluent  bureaucratese,  both  In  the 
Register  and  an  accompanying  press  release, 
the  department  made  It  appear  that  there 
were  going  to  be  some  major  and  wholesome 
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changes   In  the  controversial   food   for   the 
needy  program. 

"Certain  Individuals,"  according  to  the 
press  release,  had  been  abusing  the  program 
by  signing  up  for  stamps  even  though  they 
were  making  an  annual  income  way  above 
the  poverty  level.  A  new  amendment  to  the 
food  stamp  regulations  will  keep  these  In- 
dividuals off  the  dole,  the  department  said. 
The  bad  guys  In  question,  the  press  release 
explained,  were  "those  individuals,  such  as 
teachers,  who  are  under  a  contract  which  is 
renewable  each  year  or  longi-r." 

The  key  operative  word  L<i  "contract,"  ac- 
cording to  our  sources  at  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. Since  most  union  members  are  not 
under  a  contract  In  the  sense  teacheis  are, 
the  rule  does  not  apply  to  strikers,  the  de- 
partment explained  after  co  isultlng  w  th  Its 
lawyers. 

Agriculture  Department  spokesmer  said 
that  the  change  was  Implemented  within  the 
burocracy  because  the  same  attorneys  had 
decided  that  the  law  which  established  the 
program  allows  that  much  latitude.  Tlie  at- 
torneys also  decided  that  the  law  is  not 
"broad"  enough  to  allow  the  department  to 
cut  off  strikers  without  the  permission  of 
Congress. 

The  department  has  been  deluged  with 
complaints  that  strikers  use  food  stamps  to 
tide  themselves  over  while  the  picket  lines 
are  up.  Several  members  of  Congress  have 
proposed  changes  In  the  law  to  eliminate 
strikers  from  the  program.  The  last  such 
congressional  effort  bowed  to  labor's  influ- 
ence by  a  one-vote  margin  In  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Poage  Initiated  the  present  change  after 
reading  stories  in  two  Florida  newspapers 
revealing  that  some  teachers  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Tampa  had  been  signing  up  for 
food  stamps  during  their  summer  vacations. 
The  reason  teachers  could  do  this,  the  de- 
partment explained,  is  that  applicants  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  anticipated 
Income  during  the  three  months  following 
the  date  they  apply.  Teachers  can  arrange 
to  be  paid  their  entire  year's  salary  over  the 
nine  months  they  work  and  were  therefore 
formerly  eligible,  the  department  spokesmen 
said. 

A  creature  of  the  Great  Society  programs 
of  the  late  President  Johnson,  the  food 
stamp  program  began  as  a  test  In  1961  but 
never  really  got  going  until  1965,  when 
561.261  persons  received  $9.5  million  In  food 
buying  assistance. 

Prom  those  "humble"  beginnings,  food 
stamps  have  boomed  into  a  $2  billion  plus 
yearly  outlay,  supplying  beefed  up  buying 
power  for  12.5  million  Americans  In  48  states. 
New  Hampshire  and  Delaware  do  not  par- 
ticipate. 

To  qualify,  the  familiar  maximum  income 
standards  apply.  A  family  of  four  can  earn 
$387  per  month  and  still  qualify  for  $24  per 
month  in  assistance. 

The  program  works  by  allowing  those  en- 
rolled to  buy  stamps  which  are  negotiable 
in  food  stores.  The  maximum  amount  of 
stamps  a  family  can  buy  is  $116.  But  a  per- 
son with  a  zero  monthly  Income  can  buy  the 
stamps  for  $41  while  a  family  with  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  Income  must  pay  $92  for  the 
same  $116  worth  of  stamps. 
"The  stamps  can  be  redeemed  only  at  gro- 
cery stores  which  agree  to  participate  and 
only  for  domestically-produced  foodstuffs 
mtended  for  human  consumption. 

Critics  of  the  program  range  from  those 
who  thmk  it  is  abused  because  people  like 
strikers  use  it  to  those  who  say  that  It  does 
no  good  for  truly  poor  people  who  don't  even 
have  enough  money  to  buy  the  stamps  even 
at  the  highly  discounted  rate.  Advocates  say 
simply  the  program  keeps  food  In  stomachs 
of  many  people  who  otherwise  would  go 
hungry. 
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INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  DISCOURAGE 
THE  USE  OF  CRUEL  ANIMAL 
TRAPS 


Jubj  11,  1973 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
for  myself  and  36  other  Congressmen 
which  would  discourage  the  use  of  in- 
humane devices  in  the  trapping  of  ani- 
mals and  birds. 

Annually,  millions  of  wild  and  domestic 
animals  suffer  needlessly  due  to  steel  leg- 
hold  animal  traps.  The  model  trap  used 
most  frequently  today  was  designed  some 
150  years  ago.  Capturing  of  animals, 
most  often  painfully,  is  the  only  purpose 
of  such  a  trap.  The  killing  is  supposedly 
put  off  until  the  hunter  arrives. 

However,  the  deep  jaws  of  steel  leghold 
traps  cause  excruciating  pain  and  numb- 
ness. A  trapped  animal  may  remain  in 
captivity  for  days,  or  it  may  choose  to 
chew  through  its  own  leg  to  attain  free- 
dom. Thus,  a  victim  of  a  steel  leghold 
trap  may  die  of  stai-vation,  infections,  or 
his  condition  can  render  him  easy  prey 
for  other  animals.  In  the  best  instances, 
writhing  by  a  caught  animal  will  result 
in  torn  flesh  and  ligaments. 

Steel  leghold  traps  are  not  selective. 
Whether  useful  as  furbearers  or  not,  an 
animal  can  be  easily  captured.  Hunting 
dogs  and  even  species  of  animals  nearing 
extinction  are  not  safe.  Numerous  sur- 
veys by  humane  groups  have  found  that 
animals  unwanted  as  furbearers  out- 
number by  2  or  3  to  1  the  number  of 
furbearers  found  in  traps. 

A  very  high  proportion  of  U.S.  trappers 
are  not  professionals.  As  hobbyists,  these 
hunters  check  their  traps  sporadically. 
One  provision  of  this  bill  Is  to  require 
trappers  to  inspect  their  devices  once  a 
day  and  promote  humane  trapping  by 
preventing  starvation  and  other  suffer- 
ing. 

We  do  not  intend  to  discourage  the 
animal  pelt  industry  with  this  bill.  In- 
expensive alternative  traps,  which  pain- 
lessly capture,  are  esisily  available.  These 
alternative  traps  can  be  produced  by  sim- 
ply wrapping  weather  stripping  across 
the  jaws  of  an  original  steel  leghold  ani- 
mal trap.  This  additional  cost  is  only 
about  40  cents  per  trap.  Traps  which  in- 
stantaneously kill  are  also  readily  avail- 
able. By  breaking  its  back  or  neck,  these 
traps  kill  an  animal  quickly,  without 
pain. 

A  few  States,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
foreign  countries,  have  successfully  im- 
plemented laws  which  ban  the  use  of 
painful  animal  traps.  Thus,  empirical 
evidence  has  proven  the  feasibility  of 
allowing  on  the  market  only  traps  which 
are  painless  or  traps  which  instanta- 
neously kill. 

MORE    HX7MANE    MEANS 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  humane  means  to 
trap  animals  must  now  be  initiated. 
Economic  excuses  are  no  longer  valid  in 
rationalizing    outmoded    methods.    Hu- 


mane trapping  can  be  instigated  at  very 
low  cost,  and  with  innumerable  benefits 
to  all  Involved. 

First,  this  bill  seeks  to  discourage  the 
use  of  cruel  traps  by  instructing  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  set  up  criteria 
for  establishing  traps  which  will  pain- 
lessly capture  or  instantaneously  kill. 

Second,  it  would  set  up  a  seven  per- 
son commission  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  including  some  experienced 
trappers,  to  help  the  Secretary  in  deter- 
mining "approved  traps." 

Third,  this  proposal  is  intended  to  halt 
entrance  into  interstate  commerce  all 
unapproved  traps  beginning  six  months 
after  promulgation  of  regulations  by  the 
Secretary. 

Fourth,  it  would  halt  the  use  of  un- 
approved traps  on  Federal  lands  6 
months  after  the  date  of  promulgation 
of  regulations. 

Fifth,  our  bill  would  impose  labeling 
requrements  for  interstate  shipments  of 
furs  and  hides. 

Sixth,  it  would  halt  the  entrance  into 
interstate  commerce  of  animals  or  prod- 
ucts thereof  trapped  or  captured  by 
other  than  approved  traps,  beginning  2 
years  after  promulgation  of  regulations. 
Seventh,  this  measure  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  States  or  political 
subdivsions  to  assist  them  financially, 
or  otherwise  enable  them  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act. 

Finally,  it  is  intended  to  provide  aids 
and  penalties  to  enforcement. 
This  bill  does  not : 

One,  interfere  with  predator  control 
programs,  except  that  the  Secretary  is 
to  establish  criteria  for  trapping  in  a 
manner  which  captures  painlessly  or 
Instantaneously  kills  animals; 

Two,  halt  commercial  trapping  on 
Federal  lands  except  that  such  trapping 
must  be  conducted  with  traps  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  must  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  program  con- 
ducted by  or  supervised  by  Federal  or 
State  personnel; 

Three,  interfere  with  the  right  of 
private  landowners  to  protect  private 
property  against  damage  and  depreda- 
tion. 

ENDORSEMENTS 

In  addition,  this  bill  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  following  humane  and  en- 
vironmental groups : 

Friends  of  the  Earth ; 

The  Sierra  Club; 

Defenders  of  Wildlife; 

Humane  Society  of  the  United  States: 

National  Park  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation; 

Fimd  for  Animals; 

Society  for  Animal  Protective  Associa- 
tions; 

American  Protection  Institute  of 
America; 

National  Association  for  Humane  Leg- 
islation ;  and 

International  Society  for  Protection  of 
Animals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  see  that  this  bill  is  as  strong 
as  possible,  yet  reasonable.  It  is  our  pur- 
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pose  to  insure  nationally  consistent  and 
high  standards  of  humaneness  and  care 
in  our  trapping  policies,  and  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
such  as  this  which  would  establish  such 
a  policy. 


ROOTING  FOR  THE  HOME  TEAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Commimications  Commission  is  re- 
ported in  the  news  media  as  concerned 
over  the  objectivity  of  sportscasters  and 
considering  a  full-scale  investigation  to 
determine  how  much  the  fans  are  being 
misled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  more 
pressing  problems  than  this  one  awaiting 
FCC  attention,  including  the  quality  of 
television  and  radio  programing  gen- 
erally, the  multiplicity  and  tedious  repe- 
tition of  commercials,  and  the  fairness 
or  lack  of  it  in  what  purports  in  some 
cases  to  be  "straight"  news  reporting. 

Sportscasting,  especially  that  done  by 
the  hometown  play-by-play  callers,  is 
seldom  unbiased  and  this,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  how  the  sports  followers  like  it. 
In  my  district,  where  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  and  Steelers  hold  forth,  we  would 
not  want  it  any  other  way.  We  have  a 
long  tradition  of  rooting  for  the  home 
teams,  both  in  the  stands  and  over  the 
airwaves. 

The  question  the  FCC  may  raise,  ac- 
cording to  the  news  reports,  is  whether 
sportscasts  are  news  or  entertainment.  It 
should  require  no  study  in  depth  to  de- 
termine this.  Such  broadcasts  to  the 
home  folks  at  least  are  entertainment, 
pure,  and  simple,  and  not,  of  course,  to 
be  accepted  with  more  seriousness  than 
the  circumstances  warrant.  And  this,  I 
feel,  is  good. 

We  once  had  a  radio  sportscaster  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  late  and  still  lamented 
Rosey  Rowswell,  who  made  no  apologies 
for  his  partiality  to  the  Pirates.  In  his 
broadcasts,  they  were  his  "Bucs"  and 
Rosey  painted  rosy  word  pictures  of  their 
exploits  even  back  in  the  1950's  when 
they  were  habitual  league  tail-enders.  But 
in  the  process,  Rosey  made  new  baseball 
fans  by  the  thousands,  taught  the  game 
to  hosts  of  women  listeners,  and  left  a 
legacy  of  delighted  interest  which  pre- 
vails to  this  day. 

Rosey's  former  helper  and  successor, 
Bob  Prince  has  carried  on  the  tradition. 
To  Mr.  Price,  the  Pirates  all  are  men  of 
baseball  distinction  who.  In  bad  days,  are 
victims  of  a  cruel  fate  and,  on  good  days, 
are  world's  champions  who.  in  his  most 
notable  expression,  "had  'em  all  the 
way."  Seldom,  if  ever,  in  Mr.  Prince's  as- 
sessment, does  a  Pirate  turn  in  a  sloppy 
performance  which,  in  truth,  occurs  on 
occasions  in  Pittsburgh  as  elsewhere. 

I  believe  the  "hometown"  announcers, 
by  soft-pedaling  the  Pirate  errors  and  ra- 
tionalizing   all    Steeler    setbacks,    have 
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made  big  league  baseball  and  football 
matters  of  marked  personal  importance 
to  the  people  of  western  Pennsylvania.  I 
doubt  if  the  fans  would  be  as  loyal,  or 
the  interest  as  keen  if,  through  some  FCC 
meddling,  the  sportscasters  were  com- 
pelled to  call  everything  straight.  My 
hope,  therefore,  is  that  Government  reg- 
ulation, so  badly  needed  in  so  much  that 
has  to  do  with  radio  and  TV,  will  be  con- 
fined to  real  problems  and  not  to 
inhibiting  the  game  callers  from  boosting 
their  heroes  and  creating  their  supermen, 
no  matter  how  stretched  the  evidence. 
Who  is  being  hurt  by  this?  Nobody. 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  A  CASE  FOR 
GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  a  distinguished  law  enforcement 
official.  Peter  J.  Pitchess,  sheriff  of  Los 
Angeles  Coimty,  testified  in  favor  of  gun 
control  legislation  before  the  House  Com-, 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary, 

He  said : 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  my  position 
regarding  the  handgun. 

It  is  made  for  killing  people,  and  I  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  disprove  that  statement. 

The  statistics  demonstrate  the  terrible 
accuracy  of  Sheriflf  Pitchess'  statement: 
they  prove  indisputably  that  handgims 
kill  and  wound  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  Americans  each  year.  Here  are 
a  few  key  facts  about  handgun  murders : 

More  than  21,000  people  in  this  coun- 
try die  annually  by  gunfire. 

Every  58  minutes,  a  handgun  is  used  to 
kill  a  human  being  in  America. 

Last  year,  80.000  Americans  were  in- 
jured in  assaults  by  gim-wielding  assail- 
ants, and  220,000  were  robbed  at  gun- 
point. 

Handgun  murders  jumped  87  percent 
between  1966  and  1971,  while  murders 
with  other  types  of  weapons  rose  at  less 
than  half  that  rate. 

Guns  were  used  in  65  percent  of  all 
homicides,  63  percent  of  all  robberies,  and 
24  percent  of  all  aggravated  assaults. 

Guns  have  killed  a  large  number  of 
policemen  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty:  from  1961  to  1970,  604  policemen 
were  killed  by  firearms,  and  466  of  that 
group  were  killed  by  handguns. 

Guns  are  by  no  means  used  exclusively 
in  criminal  activity.  In  Washington.  D.C., 
81  percent  of  all  homicide  cases  involve 
a  victim  and  a  suspect  who  are  either 
friends,  relatives,  acquaintances,  or  hus- 
bands and  wives — 86  percent  of  those 
murders  stemmed  directly  from  an  argu- 
ment or  lovers'  quarrel. 

Handguns  account  for  three-quarters 
of  all  firearm  homicides  in  the  Nation, 
although  they  comprise  only  one-fourth 
of  all  the  guns. 

But  alarming  as  those  statistics  are, 
they  tend  to  obscure  a  very  central  fact: 
thase  21,000  people  who  died  by  gunfire 
last  year  were  21,000  distinct,  separate 
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individuals.  They  had  unique  personali- 
ties and  histories.  They  left  behind  them 
grieving  parents,  sorrowing  husbands  and 
wives,  children  who  will  have  to  be  raised 
without  a  parent,  friends,  colleagues. 

The  article  from  the  Boston  Globe 
which  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
today  is  the  story  of  one  man  murdered 
by  a  pistol.  If  you  read  the  newspapers 
any  day  of  the  week,  you  will  find  an 
account  of  a  murder  by  handgun,  so  in 
that  sense,  this  article  is  not  unusual. 

But  James  B.  Miller  of  Brook  Avenue 
in  Roxbury.  Mass.,  was  a  human  being, 
and  that  fact  alone  makes  his  death  im- 
portant. He  was  killed  by  a  robber  who 
shot  him  from  a  moving  car  with  a 
.357  magnum  pistol  after  Miller  had 
fired  several  shots  at  the  criminal  and 
missed. 

Perhaps  Miller  would  be  alive  today 
had  the  robber  not  had  easy  access  to  a 
.357  magnum  pistol.  Perhaps  Miller 
would  be  alive  today  had  he  not  kept 
that  handgim  in  the  backroom  of  his 
restaurant. 

But  Miller  is  dead,  and  he  leaves  be- 
hind a  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  group 
of  Roxbury  teenagers  who  liked  him  be- 
cause he  let  them  stay  around  his  res- 
taurant at  night  when  they  had  no  place 
else  to  go. 

Beginning  today,  I  plan  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  daily  account  of  a  hand- 
gun murder.  Perhaps  these  articles  will 
make  us  understand  that  our  handguns 
are  not  merely  killing  "statistics,"  they 
are  killing  human  beings. 

The  need  for  strong  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  sale  and  possession  of  hand- 
gims is  clearer  today  than  it  ever  has 
been.  The  argument  that  "Guns  don't 
kill,  people  kill,"  is  sheer  rhetoric.  The 
availability  of  guns  has  made  it  fright- 
eningly  easy  for  people  to  kill  people.  In 
fact,  the  ver>-  presence  of  a  gun  is  often 
a  strong  stimulus  to  violence,  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  re- 
ported a  strong  correlation  between 
handgun  ownership  and  handgun  crime. 

James  B.  Miller  of  Roxburj-,  Mass.,  is 
dead  now.  Someone  else — another  Amer- 
ican—will be  killed  within  the  next 
hour. 

The  next  \ictlm  is  unknown.  He  may 
be  young  or  old.  rich  or  poor.  But  the 
murder  weapon  is  generally  known:  in 
three  cases  out  of  four,  it  will  be  a 
handgun. 

The  article  from  the  July  11  Boston 
Globe  follows: 

Victim  of  SHooTorr  Had  Tried  To  Make 

Neighborhood  Safer 

(By  Al  Larkln) 

J.  B.  Miller  used  to  let  the  teenagers  along 
Blue  Hill  avenue  hang  around  his  restaurant 
at  night  when  they  had  no  place  else  to  go. 

And  when  they  were  hungry  but  didn't 
have  any  money,  he'd  give  them  a  sand- 
wich— on  credit. 

And  sometimes  late  at  night  or  early  In 
the  morning.  J.  B.  Miller,  who  didn't  look 
his  58  years,  would  go  out  on  the  sidewalk 
and  talk  with  the  kids  because  he  was  con- 
cerned about  his  neighborhood  and  the  peo- 
ple in  it. 

So,  when  James  B.  Miller — the  man  the 
kids  called  "JB" — was  shot  to  death  by  a 
holdup  man  early  yesterday,  the  teenagers 
along  Blue  Hill  avenue  knew  the  killer  was 
not  one  of  them. 
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Last  night,  they  stood  outside  Miller's  Fish 
and  Chips  restaurant  at  1140  Blue  Hill  av., 
near  Morton  street,  and  cursed  the  person 
who  killed  their  friend. 

Miller,  of  47  Brook  av.,  Roxbury,  was 
gunned  down  by  a  robber  who  had  come  Into 
the  store  shortly  before  the  1  a.m.  closing 
time.  The  thief  leaped  across  a  counter, 
emptied  the  cash  register  and  fled  with  $200. 

Spotting  the  commotion  from  a  back  room. 
Miller  reached  for  a  pistol  he  kept  handy  and 
fired  a  single  shot  at  the  fleeing  bandit. 
The  bullet  missed. 

Miller  then  ran  out  a  back  door  and  fired 
two  more  shots  at  the  robber  fleeing  along 
Livingstone  street  in  a  stolen  car.  He  missed 
again. 

The  car  slowed  for  a  minute  and  the  man 
behind  the  wheel  fired  a  single  shot,  from  a 
powerful  .357  magnum  pistol,  hitting  Miller 
In  the  head. 

The  car  then  slammed  Into  the  rear  of  a 
parked  truck  and  the  gunman  was  forced  to 
flee  on  foot. 

MlUer.  still  alive  despite  the  serious 
wound,  walked  back  through  the  restaurant, 
past  his  wife,  grandson  and  a  waitress  with- 
out saying  a  word,  and  got  Into  his  car. 

He  drove  a  half  mile  to  the  police  station 
on  Morton  street  and  told  officers  of  the 
robbery.  Suddenly  he  slumped  to  the  floor 
and  25  minutes  later  at  Carney  Hospital  he 
died. 

"He  was  a  very  strong  and  brave  man," 
his  wife,  Harriet,  said  last  night.  "I  told 
htm  It  was  a  bad  place  to  be  running  a  store, 
but  he  wanted  to  be  there.  He  felt  It  was  his 
duty." 

MUler  was  among  a  group  of  Morton 
street  area  businessmen  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  make  the  neighborhood  a  safer  place. 
Yesterday,  his  fellow  merchants  met  with 
police  officials  and  again  asked  for  more 
police  protection. 

For  MUler.  the  restaurant  had  been  his 
life.  He  first  opened  It  three  years  ago,  but 
it  was  burned  down  by  local  kids.  He  then 
moved  next  door  and  tried  again. 

"The  kids  still  broke  in  every  once  and 
awhile  and  stole  little  things,"  Mrs.  MUler 
said  yesterday.  "But  then  they'd  come  back 
and  say  they  were  sorry  and  we'd  under- 
stand." 

The  couple  had  run  the  store  together  for 
the  pctst  two  years,  sometimes  working  12 
and  IS  hours  daUy,  and  things  had  begun 
to  look  better. 

"We  were  feeling  secure.  We  were  even 
thinking  of  taking  a  little  vacation.  If  we 
Just  didn't  have  to  worry  about  someone 
breaking  Into  the  store.  That's  the  way  It 
always  was,"  she  said. 

"James  always  thought  he  could  make 
a  go  of  It.  But  he  didn't.  No  one  on  that 
street  seems  to  make  it  anymore,"  Mrs. 
MUler  said. 

Miller  had  worked  for  many  years  as  an 
automobUe  slmonlzer  at  several  auto  firms  In 
Belmont.  He  opened  his  first  restaurant  three 
years  ago  "because  he  was  getting  old,"  Mrs. 
MUler  said. 

"He'd  be  pleased  to  know  that  I'm  going 
to  keep  that  restaurant  open,"  she  said  yes- 
terday. "Ill  be  brave  too.  You  only  die 
once." 

Beeldee  his  wife,  MlUer  leaves  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Lenore  Showers  of  Jacksonville. 
Fla..  and  Belena  MUler  of  Lowell.  Funeral  ar- 
rangements are  incomplete. 


JIM  SMITH 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  departed  col- 
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leasrue.  Jim  Smith.  My  friends  from  Ok- 
lahoma have  given  the  story  of  Jim"s 
public  career  and  I  heartily  endorse  their 
praise  of  his  personal  and  professional 
accomplishments.  Jim  and  I  were  first 
elected  to  the  90th  Congress  and  we  both 
became  Members  of  the  90th  Club.  I 
will  always  remember  Jim  as  a  warm 
and  helpful  friend  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  and  as  Administrator  of  Farmers' 
Home  Administration.  I  can  also  testify 
that  no  one  was  more  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  affairs  and  so 
staunch  a  defender. 

Before  being  elected  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress, Jim  was  a  farmer  and  cattle 
rancher  and  upon  his  unsuccessful  bid 
for  reelection,  it  was  only  appropriate 
that  Jim  be  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  to  serve  as  Administrator  in  a 
field  he  so  deeply  loved  and  understood. 
Jim  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  not  only  those  who  worked  with  him, 
but  most  importantly,  that  of  the  people 
who  he  served.  Jim  was  dedicated  to  liis 
position  and  distinguished  himself 
among  the  citizens  of  his  native  Okla- 
homa and  .the  Nation  by  advocating  the 
position  and  importance  of  agriculture 
today.  His  untimely  death  is  unfortunate 
in  that  it  deprives  us  of  the  contributions 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  made  to  the 
future. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  Jim  Smith 
and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
family  and  to  the  many  friends  who 
knew  and  admired  him. 
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CHILD  ABUSES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shock- 
ing rate  of  child  abuse  in  this  country  is 
a  matter  of  national  scandal.  Year  after 
year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  defense- 
less children  are  burned,  beaten,  sexu- 
ally attacked,  and  at  times  killed  by  their 
parents  and  guardians.  This  malady  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  understand 
and  one  of  the  hardest  to  forgive. 

There  are  over  60.000  cases  of  neglect 
and  abuse  reported  each  year,  and  this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  hidden  total. 
Meantime,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  continues  to  ex- 
press its  opposition  to  legislation  which 
would  attempt  to  lower  this  astronomi- 
cal rate  of  incidence.  I  have  introduced 
such  a  bill  on  the  House  side  which  would 
grant  $60  million  to  the  States  over 
a  3-year  period  for  programs  involved 
with  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  train- 
ing and  public  education  in  the  child 
abuse  prevention  and  control  area. 

The  main  consultant  who  helped  me 
prepare  this  bill  and  who  has  for  many 
years  been  knowTi  countrywide  as  per- 
haps the  most  knowledgeable  expert  in 
the  field  is  Dr.  Vincent  Fontana.  Dr.  Fon- 
tana  has  led  the  New  York  City  Task 


Force  on  Child  Abuse  in  its  excellent 
work  and  has  directed  the  treatment  of 
innumerable  cases  of  child  abuse  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Star- 
News  recently  ran  an  article  on  Dr.  Fon- 
tana which  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues. This  man  is  a  leader  in  his  field 
and  has  demonstrated  the  kind  of  sensi- 
tivity, intelligence,  and  stamina  which 
are  so  critically  needed  in  the  fight 
against  child  abuse  and  neglect.  I  com- 
mend Dr.  Fontana  for  his  ongoing  work 
and  am  proud  'o  be  closely  associated 
with  him  and  his  crusade  against  sense- 
less child  maltreatment. 

The  article  follows: 
Child  Abuse:   A  Many  Generation 
Syndrome 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

New  York. — The  pediatrician  who  heads 
this  city's  Task  Force  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  says  that  child  battering  has  become 
an  epidemic  that  could  predispose  American 
scx;lety  to  crime  and  violence  for  generations 
to  come. 

"People  who  as  children  are  abused  either 
physically  or  psychologically  are  more  likely 
than  people  who  have  normal  childhoods  to 
become  drug  addicts,  muggers  and  murderers 
as  teenagers  and  adults,"  Dr.  Vincent  J.  Fon- 
tana told  a  news  conference  held  here  yester- 
day at  the  122nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

"Yet  we  are  not  wlUlng  as  a  society  to  ac- 
cept this.  We  keep  assuming  that  chUd  bat- 
tering Is  a  low-Income  ghetto  problem  In- 
volving orUy  people  with  mental  disease. 

"It's  not  so,"'  Fontana  continued.  "And 
unless  the  masses  recognize  this  problem  and 
give  the  great  amount  of  money  needed  to 
support  programs  to  help  the  battering  par- 
ent and  chUd,  there  will  come  a  time  when 
very  few  of  us  will  be  able  to  go  out  on  the 
street." 

Fontana,  director  of  pediatrics  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital  and  Medical  Center  here  said 
that  In  New  York  City  alone  last  year  200 
children  died  from  battering  and  that  as 
many  as  50,000  a  year  die  nationwide — more 
than  from  any  other  single  cause.  But,  In  ad- 
dlltlon.  he  noted,  more  than  a  million  a  year 
survive  physical  or  psychological  punishment 
which  disables  them  for  life. 

All  of  the  50  states.  Fontana  reported,  have 
child-abuse  laws.  But  their  provisions  and 
enforcement  powers  vary  and  most  agencies 
dealing  with  the  problem  are  short  of  trained 
personnel  and  funds.  Furthermore,  he  said, 
child  battering  Is  often  overlooked  by  doctors 
either  because  they  do  not  recognize  it  when 
they  see  It  or  are  reluctant  to  report  It  to  the 
authorities. 

Fontana  and  Dr.  Arthur  Green,  a  chUd  psy- 
chiatrist at  the  Downstate  Medical  Center  in 
Brooklyn  who  was  also  at  the  news  conference 
pointed  out  that  It  Is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  mothering  a  child  Is  Instinctive.  If  a 
mother  was  abused  in  chUdhood,  her  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  be  abused,  they  said.  The 
same  Is  said  to  apply  to  fathers. 

Explaining  in  more  detail,  the  two  phy- 
sicians said  that  most  battering  parents  have 
in  common  a  tendency  to  treat  other  peo- 
ple— particularly  those  who  cannot  retali- 
ate— the  way  they  themselves  have  been 
treated  In  the  past. 

For  this  reason,  they  said,  they  may  see  a 
chUd  as  "a  hateful  little  creature",  rather 
than  a  cherished  extension  of  themselves. 
Thus,  they  expect  a  baby  to  satisfy  their 
needs  instead  of  the  reverse. 

Green  and  Fontana  are  among  the  hand- 
ful of  physicians  and  other  health  person- 
nel who  direct  programs  which  help  parents 
who  batter  their  chUdren  to  develop  self- 
esteem    and     other    personality     attributes 
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which    enable    them    to    become    adequate 
mothers  and  fathers. 

"But  the  number  of  such  programs  Is  too 
small  to  meet  the  need  and  besides  most 
have  been  federally  funded  and  the  money  Is 
running  out  with  little  prospect  of  renewal. 

At  present,  Fontana  said,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration plans  to  spend  $3  million  to 
combat  the  problem,  but  the  money  is  to  be 
used  only  to  establish  a  nationwide  Infor- 
mation clearinghouse  and  for  a  re-examlna- 
tion  of  the  1962  model  child  abuse  law. 

What  Ls  needed,  he  said,  is  $60  mUllon  to 
train  personnel  and  set  up  a  network  of 
treatment  centers  across  the  nation.  The 
Nixon  administration  Is  opposed  In  princi- 
ple to  the  proposal  because  It  does  not  be- 
lieve that  federal  funds  should  be  spent  for 
the  delivery  of  health-care  services.  However, 
several  bUls  directed  at  the  chUd-abuse  prob- 
lem are  pending  in  Congress. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  completed  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  results  of  my  recent  ques- 
tionnaire and  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, I  am  pleased  to  present  it  today. 
The  results  of  the  questionnaire  are  set 
out  in  the  form  of  a  newsletter  contain- 
ing the  following  caption:  "Newsletter 
From  Your  Open  Door  in  Washington — 
Congressman  Albert  W.  Johnson — 23d 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  Newsletter  24, 
July  1973".  In  addition  to  the  question- 
naire results,  the  newsletter  also  lists  the 
times  of  my  weekly  5-minute  radio  pro- 
gram on  the  stations  in  my  district. 

The  newsletter  also  contains  a  picture 
of  myself  at  the  open  door  of  my  ofiBce. 
The  newsletter  then  continues  as  follows: 

Dear  Folks  in  the  23d  Congressional 
District:  I  am  pleased  to  send  you  this 
newsletter  which  presents  the  results  of  the 
Questionnaire  that  I  Issued  this  spring.  I 
want  to  thank  those  who  took  the  time  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  their  opinions.  The 
picture  above  was  taken  at  the  open  door 
of  my  new  office  in  Suite  2351  of  the  Rayburn 
Building,  telephone  number  (202)  225-5121. 
The  results  and  my  comments  on  the  14 
questions  are  as  follows: 

Question  No.  1 — Would  you  vote  to  compel 
the  President  to  spend  Impounded  appro- 
priations? 

The  answer:  Yes:  23  percent;  no:  73.5  per- 
cent; no  answer:  3.5  percent. 

The  impoundment  of  over  $10  bUllon  in 
appropriations  by  the  President  has  com- 
menced to  pay  off.  Congress  during  June  for 
the  first  time  In  a  good  many  years  voted  to 
keep  the  debt  ceUUig  at  $465  billion  for 
another  six  months.  However,  the  courts  In 
3  recent  cases  have  ruled  that  the  President 
cannot  Impound  appropriated  funds,  even 
though  there  Is  no  tax  money  avaUable  to 
cover  the  appropriations,  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  expenditures  wUl  mean  a  raise 
In  the  national  debt. 

In  the  Congress.  Senator  Ervln.  the  Water- 
gate committee  Chairman,  has  an  anti- 
impoundment  measure  moving,  which  would 
forbid  Impoundment  by  the  President,  un- 
less Congress  gives  Its  consent.  The  measure 
would  force  the  spending  even  though  there 
Is  a  budget  deficit.  I  personally  believe  that 
the  President  has  the  power  and  the  duty  to 
Impound  funds,  if  the  spending  wUl  result 
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in  a  deficit.  A  large  majority  of  the  people 
In  the  district  are  on  the  right  side  of  this 
issue. 

Question  No.  2 — Should  I  vote  to  sustain  a 
Presidential  veto  on  bills  which  would  sub- 
stantially exceed  the  Federal  budget? 

The  answer:  Yes:  71.1  percent;  no:  25.4 
percent;  no  answer:  3.5  percent. 

An  historic  confrontation  between  an 
angry  Democratic  Congress  and  a  determined 
Republican  President  over  spending  is  now 
In  progress.  This  Congress  Is  re-passlng 
spending  bills  previously  vetoed  by  the 
President  and  then  the  Republicans,  Joined 
by  Southern  Democrats,  are  refusing  to  over- 
ride the  President's  vetoes.  Despite  Presi- 
dential budget  cut-backs,  Federal  spending 
cotnlnues  to  climb.  In  1949,  just  24  years  ago, 
the  Federal  budget  in  Truman's  first  year 
was  $40.6  billion.  In  1959,  under  President 
Elsenhower  it  reached  $100  billion.  Under 
President  Johnson,  It  reached  $200  billion, 
and  now  under  President  Nixon  for  FY  1974, 
the  budget  figure  is  $268.7  bUlion.  The  Presi- 
dent is  trj-ing  to  hold  the  spending  for  FY 
1973  to  $250  bUllon.  But,  Congress  wants  to 
Increase  that  sum  by  $10  billion.  If  the  Con- 
gress does  this,  over  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent, new  taxes  wUl  be  necessary  or  the  na- 
tional debt  ceUing  will  have  to  go  up. 

Question  No:  3 — Do  you  (ai  favor  Con- 
gress freezing  all  prices  for  1  year,  or  (b) 
continuing  to  allow  the  President  the  power 
to  Impose  controls? 

The  answer:  A:  51.9  percent;  B:  38.3  per- 
cent; no  answer:  9.8  percent. 

Since  your  receipt  of  my  questionnaire, 
Congress  has  resolved  this  Issue  and  has 
continued  the  power  In  the  President  to  fix 
prices  for  one  more  year.  The  President  does 
not  like  controls.  After  all,  they  are  a  real 
drastic  curtailment  of  freedom  of  contract, 
contrary  to  the  American  way.  So  after  Phase 
n,  strict  controls  In  January  of  this  year 
were  switched  to  Phase  III — a  voluntary 
plan.  No  one  lived  up  to  the  guidelines.  Food 
prices  shot  up  and  up.  It  was  necessary  to 
again  devalue  the  dollar.  Prices  of  Industrial 
commodities  under  supply  and  demand  pres- 
sures rose  rapidly.  Congress  was  flooded  with 
complaints  as  rent  and  gasoline  prices 
soared.  The  nation  was  In  a  real  boom.  Not 
In  a  decade  had  prices  shot  up  so  fast.  On 
March  29,  the  President  froze  the  price  of 
meats,  a  departure  from  Phase  in. 

In  May  the  President  ordered  all  com- 
panies to  notify  him  of  all  propKjsed  price 
increases  over  1 .5  '7 .  By  mid  June  it  was 
painfully  apparent  that  Phase  ni  was  not 
working.  So  the  President  went  on  national 
television  and  scrapped  Phase  in  and  Im- 
posed the  second  freeze  since  August  1971. 
It  covers  all  prices,  except  raw  agriculture 
prices  and  wages.  The  rising  Inflation  must 
cease,  and  here's  hoping  that  this  new  freeze 
win  do  It,  providing  Congress  has  the  cour- 
age to  hold  down  the  budget.  I  supported  re- 
taining the  power  to  fix  prices  In  the  Presi- 
dent, as  I  &za  convinced  a  freeze  imposed  by 
Congress  would  be  Infiexible  and  would 
shackle  the  economy. 

Question  No:  4 — Would  you  Include  wages 
and  salaries  In  a  price  freeze? 

The  answer:  Yes:  71.1  percent;  no:  22.1 
percent:    no  answer:   6.8  percent. 

Even  though  the  President  has  Imposed  a 
second  freeze  on  prices,  wages  escaped  a 
clamp  down.  However,  both  President  Nixon 
and  Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  have 
stressed  that  post-freeze  controls  In  Phase 
IV  will  treat  wages  and  prices  in  a  consistent 
and  fair  manner.  Both  have  acknowledged 
that  the  new  freeze  on  prices  but  not  wages 
involves  inequitable  treatment.  I  agree.  A 
reason  for  not  Including  wages  Is  that  the 
freeze  would  have  complicated  the  negotia- 
tions of  major  Industries  now  underway. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns  recently  made  a  speech  on  how  taxes, 
wages,  prices  and  profits  have  changed  In 
the  period  from  1952  through  1972.  Using 
1967  as  a  norm,  or  100  Tc,  the  index  on  wages 
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in  1952.  was  45.7 r  .  However,  at  the  end  of 
1972.  it  had  gone  up  to  134.9'^;.  or  an  m- 
crease  of  192'"  .  Wholesale  prices  on  the  same 
index  were  84.1'"  In  1952  and  114.9';  on 
December  31,  1972.  or  an  Increase  of  40  2  '  . 
During  the  same  period  Corporate  profits 
rose  168.6'"  .  I  will  push  for  equal  treatment 
of  wages  under  Phase  IV.  The  response  from 
my  constituents,  like  yourself.  Indicate  that 
mandatory  controls  must  be  Imposed  on 
wages  also. 

Question  No.  5 — Should  the  United  States 
relinquish  its  jurisdictional  powers  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone? 

The  answer:  Yes:  18.;B  percent;  no:  76  4 
percent;  no  answer:  5.3  percent. 

The  serious  situation  confronting  the 
United  States  In  its  relations  with  Panama 
and  the  Canal  was  brought  Into  focus  in 
March  of  this  year  when  the  U.N.  Security 
CouncU  held  a  session  In  Panama  and  a 
resolution  was  offered  in  the  nature  of  a 
condemnation  of  the  U.S.  for  its  control  over 
the  Paiiama  Canal  Zone.  The  United  St.ates 
exercised  its  veto  over  this  resolution.  I  have 
co-sponsored  a  resolution  statUig  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.S.  should 
maintain  and  protect  Its  sovereign  right*  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Canal.  This  strong  76 
per  cent  vote  indicates  district  concern  over 
the  possibility  of  ceding  to  Panama  any  of 
our  rights.  After  all,  American  taxp.Vyers 
have  Invested  over  $5  billion  in  the  Canal 
since  the  1903  treaty  was  signed  that  totally 
legitimized  our  control  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
Such  control  Is  a  prerequisite  for  the  proper 
defense  of  the  Continental  United  States  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Question  No.  6 — Do  you  favor  the  phasing 
out  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(The  Anti-Poverty  Program )  ? 

The  answer:  Yes:  57.5  percent;  no:  35.1 
percent;  no  answer:  7.4  percent. 

In  my  February  1971  Questionnaire  I  asked 
a  slmUar  question,  and  the  answer  was  Yes: 
49.9rc;  No:  28.4T-r.  The  57.50  figure  above 
represents  an  Increase  In  sentiment  against 
the  agency  by  7.6 -T.  In  the  eight  year  life 
of  the  Poverty  Program,  it  has  cost  the 
government  almost  $15  bUllon,  reached  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  employed  thousands  of 
administrators.  It  has  fallen  far  short,  how- 
ever, of  eliminating  poverty.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  dismantle  the  program.  The 
plan  is  to  keep  the  good  parts  and  discard 
the  unproductive.  Other  agencies  will  take 
over  many  programs,  and  some  will  receive 
Increased  funds.  The  greatest  casualty  will 
be  the  Community  Action  agencies — 907  in 
all,  employing  180,000  people.  The  President 
feels  that  the  old  OEO  has  not  proved  worth 
its  cost.  The  President  explained  his  action 
In  a  nationwide  radio  speech  on  February 
24th.  He  said  that  too  much  money  has  been 
going  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  help 
the  needy  and  too  little  to  the  needy  them- 
selves. 

Naturally,  a  vlgorus  protest  has  been  ex- 
hibited. 20,000  demonstrated  in  Washing- 
ton against  the  cut,  lead  by  Mrs.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  and  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy.  A 
U.S.  District  Judge  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Wil- 
liam B.  Jones,  has  ruled  Nixon  cannot  elim- 
inate OEO.  And  In  another  case.  Judge  Jones 
ruled  that  Howard  Phillips,  the  former  act- 
ing director  of  OEO,  was  serving  Illegally  as 
a  dlsmantler,  as  he  had  not  been  confirmed 
by  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  role  of  the  budget 
cutter  Is  hard. 

Question  No.  7 — Should  postal  workers 
be  allowed  to  strike? 

The  answer.  Yes:  28.3  percent;  no:  68  per- 
cent;  no  answer:   3.7  percent. 

Postal  workers  were  given  the  right  by 
law  to  have  a  union  and  now  they  want 
the  law  amended  to  give  them  the  right  to 
strike.  They  have  testified  that  they  should 
have  this  right  so  as  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
that  other  American  workers  In  Industry 
have.  Those  against  the  proposal  stated  that 
public  employees  should  not  have  the  right 
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to  strike  because  they  are  serving  In  the 
public  Interest.  The  Post  Office  Committee 
was  asked  by  the  opposition  to  consider 
what  would  happen  to  the  American  econ- 
omy If  there  was  a  serious  delay  In  mall  serv- 
ice. Bank  deposits  would  be  held  up.  Social 
Security  checks  would  not  be  delivered. 
Meaningful  arbitration  seems  like  the  best 
solution. 

Question  No.  8 — Should  Congress  repeal 
the  law  which  turned  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment over  to  an  Independent  corpora- 
tion? 

The  an.swer.  Yes:  47.8  percent:  no:  44.4 
percent;  no  answer,  7.8  percent. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  closely  divided 
opinion  on  this  question  In  view  of  the  de- 
cline in  postal  service  generally.  The  House 
Post  Office  Committee  Is  now  conducting 
oversight  hearings  in  key  cities  in  the  na- 
tion and  are  asking  the  question  whether 
the  new  corporation  Is  a  success,  and  wheth- 
er the  American  people  should  have  more 
say  through  their  Congressman  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  new  postal  corporation  is  an  entirely 
Independent  entity  and  only  comes  to  Con- 
gress for  a  public  service  appropriation.  The 
law  contemplates  the  corporation  to  break 
even.  A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  has  been 
caused  by  the  corporation  being  forced  to 
this  break  even  point  too  fast.  The  present' 
Congress  is  awaiting  the  report  of  this  In- 
Investigating  committee. 

Question    No.    9 — Do    you    feel    that    the 
United  Nations  contributes  to  world  peace? 
The   answer.   Yes:    52.4   percent,    no:    38.2 
percent,  no  answer:  9.4  percent. 

This  answer  indicates  that  the  people  of 
the  23rd  District  still  have  faith  in  the 
United  Nations  and  hope  that  it  will  have 
greater  Influence  in  promoting  peace.  I  was 
delighted  to  receive  so  many  letters,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  comments  on  the  questionnaire. 
One  in  particular  is  from  an  outstanding 
young  citizen  of  Bellefonte,  named  Randy 
Van  Scyoc,  who  is  13  years  old. 

••Dear  Sir:   I  am  a  member  of  Boy  Scout 
Troop    35    of    Bellefonte.    I    am    presently 
working   on   my  Citizenship   in   the  Nation 
merit  badge,  and  one  of  the  requirements  Is 
to  write  to  your  Representative  on  a  national 
issue  of  the  day.  I  recently  saw  a  question- 
naire sent  out  by  your  office  to  my  Dad.  ask- 
ing his  opinion  on  some  key  Issues  to  go 
before   the   93rd  Congress.   I  realize   that   I 
am  not  old  enough  to  vote,  but  I  would  like 
to  express  my  opinion  on  the  9th  issue  con- 
cerning the  United  Nations  contribution  to 
world   peace.   I   feel    very  strongly   that  the 
United    Nations    does    contribute    to    world 
peace  for  the  following  reasons.   First  and 
most  Important,  it  Is  the  only  means  that 
nations,  large  or  small,  can  get  together,  talk 
in  peace,  and  cooperate  in  solving  their  prob- 
lems. Another  important  goal  of  the  United 
Nations  is  to  make  the  world  a  better  and 
safer  place   to  live  In  by  providing  aid  for 
countries    and   different    groups   of   people. 
They  have  encouraged  trade  and  have  sug- 
gested ways  for  countries  to  become   more 
productive.  They  have  provided  aid  for  ref- 
ugees,   and   have   raised    millions   of  dollars 
through  UNICEP  to  aid  needy  children.  The 
United  Nations  is  also  working  for  progress 
In    many    other    fields.    Including    human 
rights,  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  and 
pollution  control.  I  am  aware  that  the  United 
Nations    has    its    problems   as   to    finances, 
membership,  and  limited  abilities  to  main- 
tain peace.  However,  I  feel  that  these  prob- 
lems can  be  overcome  with  time,  patience, 
and   cooperation   among   the   nations.  Now, 
more    than   ever,    countries   must   strive   to 
live  in  peace."  Sincerely  yours.  Randy  Van 
Scyoc. 

Question  No.  10 — Would  you  vote  for  the 
proposed  trade  bill  which  grants  power  to 
the  President  to  eliminate,  reduce,  or  raise 
tariffs? 

The  answer:  Yes:  61.2  percent,  no:  33.7 
percent,  no  answer:  5.1  percent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  this  complex  world  of  trade,  especially 
facing  the  multitude  of  nations,  our  Presi- 
dent has  to  have  the  power  to  retaliate 
against  trade  barriers  abroad,  or  to  grant 
concessions  where  a  nation  gives  us  a  favor- 
able trade  concession.  The  bill  before  Con- 
gress would  give  the  President  this  flexibility. 
The  President  would  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  agreement  he  has  made  under  the  law. 
Congress  would  then  have  60  days  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  it. 

Question  No.  11 — Do  you  favor  U.S.  finan- 
cial aid  to  North  Vietnam  to  aid  rebuilding 
destroyed  areas? 

The  answer:  Yes:  9.7  percent,  no:  85.5 
percent,  no  answer:  4.8  percent. 

We  are  fortunate  to  t>e  living  in  a  time  of 
peace  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  20 
years.  As  you  can  .see  the  percentage  of 
opinions  in  this  question  is  the  highest  of 
all  those  asked.  Certainly  it  exhibits  a  very 
strong  and  determined  opposition  of  the 
people  of  the  2.3rd  DL>trlct  against  helpmg 
North  Vietnam.  I  Intend  to  oppose  financial 
aid  to  rebuild  the  destroyed  are.i,s  of  North 
Vietnam,  when  the  issue  comes  before  the 
House  for  a  vote. 

Question  No.  12 — Would  you  vote  to  widen 
the  right-of-way  in  Alaska  so  that  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  can  be  built? 

The  answer:  Yes:  72.8  percent;  no:  22.8 
percent;  no  answer:  4.4  percent. 

As  you  all  know,  in  February  1968.  there 
was  discovered  a  rich  oil  field  on  the  frozen 
North  slope  of  Alaska  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  Con- 
servative estimates  place  the  oil  producible 
at  10  billion  to  40  billion  barrels,  and  gas  at 
26  trillion  cubic  feet.  What  a  great  assist  to 
our  energy  problem!  The  oil  companies 
thought  that  a  pipeline  right-of-way  through 
Alaska  would  be  granted  as  a  matterof  course. 
How  fooled  they  were.  Environmentalists 
have  successfully  stopped  the  pipeline  by 
court  actions,  stating  that  the  pipeline  would 
Impede  the  migration  of  Caribou  and  cause 
pollution.  The  Courts  have  held  that  the 
pipeline  right-of-way  is  only  50'  wide— not 
wide  enough  for  48'-in-diameter  pipe.  Now, 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  widen  the  right- 
of-way.  The  bill  is  frozen  in  a  subcommittee 
by  selfish  Interests,  thu.s  .stopping  the  im- 
portation of  2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
into  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  a  change  In  sentiment  In 
the  23rd  District.  In  1971,  only  57.9';  favored 
the  pipeline.  Now  in  face  of  a  serious  energy 
crisis.  72.8 'c  favor  it.  I  do  too!  Those  against 
the  Alaska  pipeline  say.  ••Build  it  through 
Canada."  Canada  so  far  is  not  too  enthus- 
iastic, and  would  exact  a  high  charge  for  the 
privilege.  They  could  easily  shut  off  the  flow 
of  oil.  The  free  flow  of  oil  from  Alaska  would 
free  us  somewhat  from  total  dependence  on 
the  Mid-East,  and  help  our  severe  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

Question  No.  13 — Should  allowable  tree 
cutting  in  the  national  forests  be  Increased 
as  one  way  to  lower  prices? 

The  answer:  Yes:  31.2  percent:  no:  62.3 
percent;  no  answer:  6.5  percent. 

Early  this  year  lumber  prices  took  off  with 
the  speed  of  a  forest  Are.  Lumber  was  in  very 
short  supply  by  reason  of  two  record  years  of 
home  building— a  42 ^>  hike  to  2,052.000  units 
In  1971  and  an  additional  one  of  15%  to 
2.366,000  units  in  1972.  President  Nixon  came 
up  with  a  package  to  ease  the  price  pressure. 
He  announced  that  log  sales  from  the  na- 
tional forests  would  be  Increased  in  1973  by 
1.8  billion  board  feet,  an  18';  hike  over  1972. 
He  also  stated  that  talks  with  the  Japanese 
would  be  held  to  get  them  to  reduce  their 
heavy  buying  of  logs.  The  railroads  would  be 
asked  to  make  available  more  freight  cars  to 
move  the  logs  and  lumber. 

Now  after  4  months,  the  price  of  lumber 
and  plywood  has  fallen.  This  is  becau.se  of  a 
slowdown  In  home  buUding  in  1973,  a  huge 
step  up  In  plywood  production,  the  railroad 
response  in  needed  freight  cars,  and  the 
planned  step  up  In  log  sales  from  the  na- 
tional   forest,    tliu-s    restoring    mill   operator 
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confidence.  The  Japanese  agreed  to  a  15% 
curtailment  of  buying,  too.  The  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  also  has  re- 
ported out  a  bill  limiting  the  export  or  soft- 
wood logs  to  2.5  billion  board  feet  a  year,  and 
hardwood  to  1  billion  board  feet  a  year  to 
ease  the  pressure. 

Question  No.  14 — Now  that  the  United 
States  has  signed  an  antlhijacking  accord 
with  Cuba,  do  you  favor  beginning  negotia- 
tions to  normalize  relations  with  Cuba? 

The  answer:  Yes:  71  percent;  no:  24.7  per- 
cent; no  answer:  4.3  percent. 

This  is  a  very  significant  result.  We  all 
know  that  since  Castro  established  his  Com- 
munist regime,  it  has  been  the  American  goal 
to  push  for  his  downfall  by  cutting  Cuba  off 
from  the  rest  of  Latin  America  and  by  at 
least  partially  isolating  Havana  from  other 
world  capitals.  The  people  In  the  23rd  Dis- 
trict are  generally  ahead  of  the  Congress  or 
the  President.  For  exampe,  back  In  Novem- 
ber 1971,  76.5  per  cent  voted  In  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  friendlier  relations  with 
mainland  China.  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  when  asked  about  U.S.  recognition 
of  Cuba  had  this  to  say:  '•The  U.S.  is  ready 
to  deal  with  any  country  that  shows  it  wants 
relations  and  is  wUUng  to  respect  America 
and  its  system  in  the  way  that  the  U.S.  is 
willing  to  respect  theirs." 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  those  who  took 
the  time  to  complete  and  return  the  ques- 
tionnaire, and  I  trust  you  have  found  the 
Newsletter  both  interesting  and  informative. 

Each  week,  my  five-minute  radio  program 
entitled  "Commentary  on  Congress"  is  aired 
on  16  stations  in  our  11-county  district.  Tune 
in  to: 

WBLP-Bellef  onte :  8:40  a.m.,  Sundays: 
WESB-Bradford :  between  10  and  12  noon, 
weekdays;  WWCH-Clarion:  12:15  p.m.,  Sat- 
urdays; WRFM-Coudersport :  12:15  p.m., 
Sundays;  WCED-DuBois:  afternoons,  time 
varies;  WLEM-Emporlum :  12:30  p.m.,  Satur- 
days; WFRA-Pranklln :  excerpts  aired,  time 
varies;  and  WKZA-Kane :   5 :05  p.m.,  Sundays. 

WBPZ-Lock  Haven:  6:25  p.m.,  Saturdays; 
WKRZ-OU  City:  2:30  p.m.,  Sundays;  WPHB- 
PhUipsburg:  3:35  p.m.,  Thursdays;  WKBI- 
St.  Marys:  10:35  p.m..  Sundays;  WKBI-FM- 
Rldgway:  10:35  p.m.,  Sundays;  WMAJ-State 
College:  11:30  p.m.,  Sundays;  WRSC-State 
College :  8 :  10  p.m..  Sundays,  and  WNAE-War- 
ren:  5:05  p.m..  Sundays. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  W.  Johnson. 


WHAT  DID  BREZHNEV  WANT? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.,  which 
was  published  in  the  issue  dated  Sun- 
day. July  15. 1973.  of  the  National  Catho- 
lic Register: 

At  Home  and  Abroad — What  Did  Brezhnev 

Want? 

(By  Father  Daniel  Lyons.  S.J.) 

"The  vice  of  capitalism,"  said  Churchill, 
"is  its  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  virtue  of  socialism  is  Its  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  misery."  If  there  was  ever  an 
argument  against  socialism  it  is  seeing 
Brezhnev  come  to  the  United  States  des- 
perately pleading  for  goods.  Since  all  social- 
ist countries  are  poor,  he  had  to  come  to 
Washington.    D.C.,    capitalist    headquarters. 

As  I  toured  the  Soviet  Union  last  fall,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  living  standards  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  not  yet  up  to  those  in  this 
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country  in  1933,  during  the  worst  period  of 
the  Depression. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
we  sent  $413  million  worth  of  goods  to 
Moscow,  nearly  all  of  It  on  credit.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  very  little  money  and  very 
little  goods  she  can  sell  us  except  the  pros- 
pect of  natural  gas  that  she  wants  us  to  help 
develop. 

Brezhnev  came  seeking  long-term  credit. 
He  also  came  to  talk  us  Into  abandoning  most 
of  our  nuclear  power  in  Western  Europe.  The 
non-nuclear  forces  of  the  Moscow  Pact  na- 
tions are  vastly  superior  to  ours,  whereas  the 
nuclear  forces  of  NATO  are  about  the  same. 
So  he  wants  us  to  give  up  the  nuclear 
strength  behind  NATO. 

Is  the  Kremlin  thinking  of  moving  into 
Western  Europe?  We  do  not  know.  It  has 
the  power  to  do  so.  Moscow  has  turned  East 
Germany  into  an  armed  camp,  capable  of 
conquering  West  Germany  within  a  week. 
Will  it  do  so?  Jacob  Beam,  who  was  our  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow  for  the  past  four  years, 
claims  that  the  leaders  In  the  Kremlin  "are 
not  revolutionaries  any  more." 

When  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  asked 
him  whether  this  is  the  same  Soviet  leader- 
ship that  was  out  to  conquer  the  world  some 
years  ago,  he  replied  categorlcallv:  "No,  not 
really."  They  would  be  satisfied,  he  said, 
with  "a  dominating  or  at  least  equal  role  lii 
world  affairs.  ...  A  Communist  world— 
they  recognize  that  as  impractical  as  an  im- 
mediate and  realistic  goal." 

If  that  is  the  type  of  muddled  thinking  we 
have  in  the  State  Department.  It  is  no  won- 
der so  many  countries  have  been  lost  to  the 
free  world,  while  none  has  been  lost  to  the 
Communist  world.  Ambassador  Beam  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  State  Department  can  talk 
all  they  want  about  the  Soviet  leadership 
They  know  only  a  few  of  the  leaders,  and 
they  have  no  idea  who  will  be  leading  the 
Kremlin  in  the  future. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  about  Brezh- 
nev is  that  he  is  tough.  He  fought  his  way 
through  Stalin's  bloody  purges,  overthrew 
Khrushchev,  and  succeeded  In  keeping  the 
power  away  from  Kosygin  and  other  rivals 
in  the  Politburo.  He  supplied  North  Vietnam 
with  all  of  the  rockets  and  most  of  the  guns 
bullets  and  other  supplies  to  fight  the  U  s" 
to  a  standstill  in  South  Vietnam.  To  think  for 
8  moment  he  would  not  like  to  rule  the  world 
IS  to  engage  in  fantasy.  To  think  he  could 
not  do  it,  when  he  has  the  power  to  destroy 
150  million  Americans  in  one  all-out  strike 
Is  to  indulge  in  a  flight  from  reality.  To  throw 
ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Russians  is  a 
dangerous  way  to  see  if  they  have  any. 

Brezhnev  said  he  wants  peace  yet  he  fi- 
nances  almost  all  of  the  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia.  He  gives  $500  mil- 
lion to  Castro  to  support  guerilla  wars  in 
Latin  America.  He  is  still  financing  terrorism 
in  the  Middle  East  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  still  keeps  all  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  In  bondage. 

He  keeps  countless  thousands  of  Soviet 
citizens  in  prison  for  political  purposes  To 
say  that  he  runs  a  police  state  Is  the  under- 
statement of  the  year.  The  idea  that  Catholic 
Poland.  Catholic  Hungary.  Catholic  Lithua- 
nia, Catholic  Czechoslovakia,  Protestant  East 
Germany,  and  Orthodox  Rumania,  Bulgaria 
Jugoslavia  and  Albania  have  no  right  to  free- 
dom is  the  very  essence  of  the  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine. 

According  to  him  they  must  be  colonies 
forever.  Just  ask  the  Czechs.  It  was  Brezhnev 
Who  sent  650,000  troops  into  their  country 
"  Is  Brezhnev  who  keeps  80.000  Russian 
troops  near  Prague  today. 

Brezhnev  spoke  of  "spiritual  values"  In 
his  talk  to  the  American  people.  Yet  he  Is 
totally  dedicated  to  destroying  belief  In  God 
irom  the  world.  He  bitterly  discriminates 
against  anyone  who  goes  to  church.  He  toler- 
ates only  two  Catholic  priests  in  Moscow, 
keeping  them  both  under  wraps.  He  spoke  of 
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revolutions.  He  spoke  of  freedom,  yet  every 
phone  In  Moscow  Is  subject  to  bugging.  He 
spends  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  main- 
taining a  2.000-mile  Iron  Curtain,  shooting 
anyone  who  attempts  to  escape. 

Are  we  coming  into  a  new  era  In  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Kremlin?  It  Is  impossible  to 
say.  All  we  can  do  is  try  to  view  Mr.  Brezhnev 
realistically,  something  the  TV  networks  and 
most  of  our  press  seem  unwilling  to  do. 
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WOMEN   FOR    SURVIVAL   OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE IN  MICHIGAN 

HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  having  a  visit  in  my  office 
this  morning  by  a  group  of  charming 
ladies   from   Michigan   and   New   York. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  letter  which  states 
their  mission  and  I  commend  them  for 
their  efforts. 

And  hope  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil will  wake  up  and  get  rid  of  these  idiot- 
ic dictatorial,  controls,  or  wages  and 
prices  that  are  not  part  of  a  free  society 

The  letter  follows: 

Women  for  the  Survival  of 

Agriculture  in  Michigan, 

July  10.  1973. 
Dr.  Fedor, 

Policy  Revieu-  Group, 
Cost  of  Living  Council, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Fedor:  We  are  a  delegation  from 
the  Women  for  the  Survival  of  Agriculture 
in  Michigan  and  New  York.  We  come  on  be- 
half of  the  red  tart  cherry  Industrv  speaking 
for  both  growers  and  processors  and  at  the 
fervent  urging  of  both.  Cherries  are  one  of 
our  most  Important  crops. 

Growers  are  faced  with  an  impossible  situ- 
ation. Under  the  price  freeze,  the  processors 
of  our  product  cannot  pay  us  enough  for 
cherries  to  cover  our  cost  of  production.  The 
price  freeze  has  frozen  our  wages  at  a  level 
where  we  will  be  forced  to  take  a  loss,  export 
the  cherries  to  eager  foreign  markets,  sell  on 
the  black  market  or  let  them  fall  to  the 
ground  and  rot.  We  cannot,  and  will  not. 
harvest  these  cherries  another  vear  and  lose 
money  on  them.  We  have  done  so  7  years  out 
of  the  last  !1. 

The  processors  of  our  cherries  have  finally 
recrgiiized  that  we  must  profit  to  survive 
and  are  making  a  sincere  effort  to  pav  a  real- 
istic prire  for  our  product.  Thev  cannot, 
however,  operate  at  a  loss  themselves  and 
stay  m  business.  The  prices  at  which  the 
Presidential  Executive  Order  11723  of  June 
13th.  1973.  has  placed  the  red  tart  cherry 
crop  are  neither  realistic  nor  logical.  A  prod- 
uct th:jt  co.<ts  19r  per  pound  to  prodv.ce  and 
harvest  cnnnot  be  harvested  for  7',('  per 
pound  as  was  paid  on  last  year's  crop.  This 
is  precisely  what  you  are  asking  \is  to  do. 
In  1972  when  the  crop  was  twice  a.s  large 
raw  product  prices  paid  to  the  erower  were 
then  below  the  cost  of  production  and  har- 
vesting. We  are  now  locked  In  at  this  ridicu- 
lously unrealistic  price  with  a  shorter  crop 
costinj;  still  more  to  produce  and  harvest. 
Last  year's  crop,  according  to  a  study  by 
Michigan  State  University,  required  12(-  per 
povind  for  producing  and  harvesting.  This 
years  crop,  the  shortest  In  over  20  years  now, 
is  costing  I9i-  a  pound  to  produce  and  har- 
vest. The  obvious  conclusion  Is  that  it  cannot 
be  harvested  without  an  Increase  in  price. 
We  ask  the  Co.st  of  Living  Council,  whom 
do  you  plan  to  absorb  the  loss?  We  demand 


ciallsts,  a  19f  per  pound  raw  product  price 
Is  needed  to  break  even  on  this  vears  crop. 
It  is  ludicrous  that  we  should  have  to  beg 
for  a  chance  to  break  even. 

We  are  not  an  isolated  case,  to  be  sure. 
But  numbers  do  not  Justify  an  injustice! 
We  are  weathervanes  for  an  Industrv.  We 
are  fully  cognizant  of  this  administration's 
desperate  need  for  the  greatest  production 
possible  from  the  American  farmer,  and  all 
the  economic  implications,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  dependent  on  that   production. 

How,  in  all  sanity  and  Justice,  can  an  exec- 
utive order  force  a  group  of  unprotected 
workers,  namely  farmers,  to  work  for  no 
wage,  or  even  worse,  lose  monev  for  each 
hour  of  work?  Many  groups  who 'contribute 
nothing  to  the  Gross  National  Product  have 
received  much  more  consideration  than  the 
farmer  who  works  so  long  and  diligently  to 
help  provide  the  high  standard  of  living 
our  nation  enjoys. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  in- 
telligent persons,  after  reviewing  docu- 
mented mformation,  can  refuse  to  make  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  situation.  We  cannot 
agree  that  an  exception  to  the  tart  cherrv 
industry  would  only  shift  the  pressure  caused 
by  the  freeze  to  smaller  firms  and  ultimate- 
ly the  constuner  and  user  We  are  the  small 
family  farmer  and  the  pressure  on  us  is  un- 
tenable. We  are  consumers  and  users  We  are 
In  grave  economic  danger  and  find  this  situa- 
tion imposes  serious  hardship  and  gross  in- 
equity upon  us. 

We  have  our  backs  to  the  wall.  Our  money 
has  run  out,  as  is  glaringly  shown  bv  the 
attached  letters  from  our  local  bankers. 

We  Implore  you  to  review  our  situation 
and  then  make  an  honest  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  red  tart  cherry  Industry 
should  be  allowed  to  establish  realistic  prices 
for  a  product  that  is  far  short  of  being 
enough  to  fill  the  demands  of  our  consumers 
and  that  is,  in  reahty.  priced  now  far  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

With  utter  sincerity. 

Lal-ra  Heuser,  President. 


MONOPOLY  WARNINGS  CALLED 
ON  TARGET 
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peace,  yet  he  finances  aggressive  wars  and  Michigan  State  University  and  industry  spe- 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Tennessean  newspaper  in  Nashville 
in  a  recent  editorial  pointed  out  that 
the  House  Select  Small  Business  Com- 
miitee — which  I  nm  honored  to  sei-ve  as 
chairman — had  warned  after  hearings 
last  summer  that  major  oil  companies 
were  developing  a  pattern  of  concentra- 
tion and  monopoly  with  acquisition  of 
otlier  energy  sources. 

Certainly  subsequent  events— in- 
cluding a  recent  report  by  the  staff  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission— have 
confirmed  that  these  oil  companies  have 
evolved  concentrations  in  the  classical 
monopolist"  tradition. 

Because  of   the   interest   of   my  col- 
leagues and  the  Americ^in  people  in  this 
subject.  I  place  the  editorial  from  the 
Tennessean  in  the  Record: 
Congress  Finailv  Realizes  ■•L"rceni;y  "  of 
Oil   Review 

Acting  in  what  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
termed  "a  new  mood  of  tirgency."  the  Senate 
has  taken  several  steps  toward  dealing  with 
the  gasoline  shortage  situation  and  discover- 
ing what  lies  behind  the  so-called  "energv 
crisis." 

The  Senate  voted  86-10  for  mandatory  gov- 
ernment  fuel   allocation   regulations   to  re- 
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place  the  administration's  voluntary  guide- 
lines. The  bill  also  contains  provisions  for 
gathering  more  Information  from  oil  com- 
panies on  reserves  and  distribution. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  Senator  Jack- 
son, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  ex- 
pected to  report  by  July  1  on  a  probe  of  Big 
OH  practices.  Concern  has  been  growing  In 
Congress  that  the  shortages  have  been  con- 
trived or  at  least  made  more  acute  by  in- 
dustry practices. 

In  a  related  move,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Washington  to  compel  oil  companies  to  back 
up  their  claims  of  natural  gas  shortages. 
There  Is  also  a  suspicion  that  reports  have 
been  manipulated  by  companies  to  reflect 
shortages  and  thus  drive  up  prices.  If  that 
Is  the  case,  it  has  been  a  successful  scheme. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  recently  ap- 
proved a  73'^  hike  in  wellhead  rates. 

All  of  the  congressional  Interest  and  ac- 
tivity by  the  FTC  is  certainly  welcome,  but 
if  the  warnings  of  Tennessee  Congressmen 
Joe  L.  Evlns  and  Richard  Fulton  had  been 
heeded  several  years  ago,  the  problems  might 
never  have  reached  "urgency"  proportions. 
Mr.  Fulton  sponsored  a  measure  in  1971  that 
would  have  created  a  special  House  commit- 
tee to  study  energy  resources.  After  the  de- 
feat of  that  proposal.  Rep.  Evlns  has  been 
among  the  very  few  committee  chairmen  to 
investigate  what  many  now  agree  may  be  a 
"monopolistic  concentration  or  a  conspiracy 
to  increase  rates  by  creating  artificial  short- 
ages of  coal  and  gas  supplies." 

In  hearings  of  his  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  last  summer,  Mr.  Evlns 
said,  "Testimony  (has  shown)  that  major  oil 
companies  account  for  approximately  84  n- 
of  the  refining  capacity,  72  "7  of  the  natural 
gas  production  and  reserve  ownership.  Evi- 
dence has  been  produced  that  SO'";  of  domes- 
tic coal  reserves  and  over  20 '^'r  of  production, 
and  over  50'"  of  the  uranium  reserves  are 
now  In  limited  corporate  holdings.  This  com- 
mittee is  concerned  over  this  trend  of  con- 
centration and  monopoly  In  the  power  and 
fuel  Industry." 

Since  Mr.  Nixon's  April  energy  message  It 
has  been  obvious  that  Congress  Itself  must 
take  the  initiative  in  accumulating  the  facts 
about  the  shortage  problem.  The  President 
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all  but  caved  in  to  Big  Oil  influence  by  sup- 
porting an  end  to  the  14-year-old  Import 
quota  system  on  terms  that  provide  incen- 
tives for  domestic  refinery  coiLstruction.  Prior 
to  that  prod,  refinery  building  had  ground 
to  a  halt. 

Also.  Mr.  Nixon  supported  the  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  the  .American  Petroleum  Institute 
and  the  American  Gas  Association  for  drastic 
deregulation  of  new  gas  wells.  "Prices  paid 
to  producers  for  natural  gas  in  interstate 
trade  must  increase."  he  said,  to  provide 
incentive  for  new  exploration.  The  AGA  has 
phrased  it  dlfTerently.  Insisting  that  drilling 
operations  had  declined  "primarily  because 
prices  at  the  wells  have  been  regulated  at 
artificially  low  levels."  The  effect  of  the 
presidential  message  and  FPC  action  will  be 
increased  profits  in  return  for  increased  ex- 
ploration. 

With  tenacles  reaching  all  domestic  energy 
sources  and  holdings  In  large  multinational 
operations,  the  major  oil  companies  reported 
enormous  profit  gains  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
on  May  1  that  petroleum  products  gained 
27.6%  in  net  earnings  over  the  first  quarter 
of  1972.  Exxon  Jumped  over  40":"^  and  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.  soared  52 T.  The  Industry  says 
the  first  quarter  of  last  year  was  "depressed." 

How  much  the  monopolistic  tendencies  of 
Big  Oil  firms  have  contributed  to  the  "en- 
ergy crisis,"  if  at  all.  Is  a  question  that  must 
be  answered  as  the  public  faces  higher  prices 
and  spot  shortages.  The  House  should  sup- 
port the  Senate  action  and  both  houses 
should  pursue  an  In-depth  probe  of  all  In- 
dustry practices.  Mr.  Pulton's  concern  and 
Mr.  Evlns'  warnings  may  have  been  on  tar- 
get all  along. 


THE    1974   BUDGET   SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT  NO.  4 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I   am  in- 
serting for  the  information  of  Members, 

|ln  millionsi 
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their  staffs,  and  others  who  are  interest- 
ed, excerpts  from  the  "Budget  Scorekeep- 
ing  Report  No.  4,  as  of  June  30,"  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures.  The 
report  itself  has  been  sent  to  all  Mem- 
bers. 

This  report  reflects  the  revisions  of 
June  1  as  transmitted  in  the  "Midses- 
sion  Review  of  the  1974  Budget."  These 
revisions  indicate  a  deficit  of  $2.7  billion 
for  fiscal  1974  on  the  unified  budget 
basis — a  reduction  of  $10  billion  from 
the  original  deficit  estimate  of  $12.7  bil- 
lion. The  revised  Federal  funds  deficit 
estimate  is  $18.8  billion.  For  fiscal  1973 
the  revised  deficit  is  $17.8  billion  on  the 
unified  budget  basis — a  reduction  of  $7 
billion  from  the  revised  January  esti- 
mate. The  revised  Federal  funds  deficit 
estimate  is  $27.9  billion. 

The  excerpts  that  I  am  inserting  here 
include  the  scorekeeping  highlights  from 
the  text  of  the  report  and  the  main  score- 
keeping  table. 

I  would  add  that  these  scorekeeping 
reports,  now  in  their  sixth  year,  are  the 
most  comprehensive  current  source  of  in- 
formation on  what  is  happening  legisla- 
tively to  the  President's  budgetary  recom- 
mendations. They  are  authoritative, 
being  carefully  prepared  by  an  experi- 
enced staff  dedicated  to  complete  objec- 
tivity, reporting  the  facts  as  best  they  can 
be  ascertained.  Some  estimating  is  nec- 
essary, especially  in  regard  to  legislative 
actions  affecting  outlays — expenditures. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Excerpts   From    1974   Budget   Scorekeeping 
Report  No.  4,  as  of  June  30,  1973 

FISCAL    year     1974 SCOREKEEPING    HIGHLIGHTS 

The  Impact  of  Congressional  action  to  June 
30  on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1974  re- 
quests (revised  June  1)  for  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays,  as  shown  In  this  report, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 


House       Senate 


Enacted 


House       Senate 


Enacted 


1974  budget  authority  requested $288,135  $288,135 

Congressional  clianges  to  date  (committee  and  floor  action): 

Appropriation  bills +1,267  +1,172  . 

Legislative  bills: 

Backdoor  and'mandatory  increases .-.  +1,704  +1.166 

Adjustments  and  other  changes. —1,139  —601 

Total  changes  (see  table  1,  for  details) +1,832  +1.737 

1974  budget  authority  as  adjusted  by  congressional  changes  to 

date 289,967  289.872 


$288.  135 


+39 
-1.139 


-1.100 


287.  035 


1974  budget  outlay  estimate... J268.671  $268,671  $268,671 

Congressional  changes  to  date  (committee  and  floor  action); 

Appropriation  bills +799  +1,108  -^-454 

Legislative  bills: 

Backdoor  and  mandatory  increases +280  +1,189  -r737 

Adjustments  and  other  changes —157  —41  —157 

Total  changes  (see  table  1,  for  deUils) +923  +2,257  +1,034 

1974  budget  outlays  as  adjusted  by  congressional  changes  to 

date... - -  269,594  270,928  269,705 


Deficit  position: 

The  1974  unified  budget  deficit,  as  revised 
June  1,  Is  estimated  at  $2.7  billion — a  decrease 
of  $10  billion  from  the  original  January 
estimate  of  $12.7  billion.  This  current  deficit 
estimate  reflects  a  federal  funds  deficit  of 
$18.8  billion  and  a  trust  fund  surplus  of 
$16.1  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  changes  to  date  (Including 
committee  action)  by  the  respective  Houses 
of  Congress  In  budget  outlay  and  revenue 
requests,  the  1974  unified  budget  deficit 
would  be: 

Budget  estimate  (revised  June  1),  $2.7 
bUUon. 

on    House    changes 


Based 

billion. 

Based 
bUllon. 

Based 
bUllon. 


to  date,  $4.6 
on  Senate  changes  to  date,  $4.8 
on  changes  enacted  to  date,  94.6 


Appropriation  bills  (see  table  1,  for  de- 
tails) : 

Completed  action  to  date  on  appropriation 
legislation  reflects  the  1974  outlay  Impact 
of  actions  taken  with  respect  to  1973  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  other  requests  in 
the  Urgent  and  Second  Supplemental  bills. 

Incomplete  action  on  9  regular  1974  ap- 
propriation bills  is  reflected  In  this  report, 
with  the  major  Impact  as  follows: 

Passed  House  and  Senate: 

Agriculture  bill:  House  reduction  of  $120 
million  In  budget  authority  an  Increase 
of  $140  million  in  outlays;  Senate  Increase 
of  $671  million  in  budget  authority  an  In- 
crease of  $643  million  in  outlays. 

HUD-Space-Sclence-Veterans  BUI:  House 
Increase  of  $454  million  in  budget  authority 
with  no  change  In  outlays;  Senate  Increase 
of  $501  million  In  budget  authority  and  de- 
crease of  $29  million  in  outlays. 


Passed  House: 

Transportation  bill:  decrease  of  $140  mil- 
lion In  budget  authority  and  $70  million 
In  outlays. 

Labor-HEW  bUl:  Increase  of  $1,264  million 
In  budget  authority  and  $490  million  in  out- 
lays  (committee  action). 

Legislative  bills — "backdoor"  and  manda- 
tory (see  table  1.  for  detail)  : 

Completed  actions:  To  date,  there  has  been 
completed  action  on  6  legislative  bills  carry- 
ing backdoor  or  mandatory  authorization* 
affecting  fiscal  1974.  The  major  items  are: 

Welfare  and  medicaid  amendments:  man- 
datory Increases  of  $391  million  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

Social  security — exempt  wages:  backdoor 
increase  of  $100  million  in  outlays. 

Unemployment  benefit  extension:  back- 
door Increase  of  $116  mUllon  In  outlays. 

Veterans  national  cemeteries:   mandatory 
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veterans  benefits  of  $110  million  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

Pending  actions:  In  addition,  there  are  17 
legislative  bills  carrying  backdoor  or  manda- 
tory authorizations  which  have  passed  or  are 
pending  In  one  or  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

House  action  pertaining  to  9  measures 
would  increase  budget  authority  by  $2.2  bil- 
lion, having  an  outlay  impact  of  at  least  $184 
million  excluding  the  undetermined  effect 
of  increased  contract  authority. 

Senate  action  pertaining  to  11  such  meas- 
ures would  Increase  budget  authority  by  $1.1 
billion,  having  an  outlay  Impact  of  at"  least 
$452  million  excluding  the  undetermined  ef- 
fect  of   Increased   contract   authority. 

The  scored  backdoor  or  mandatory  impact 
of  these  pending  legislative  bills  includes  the 
following  major  programs  and  amounts  In 
excess  of  the  budget: 

Highway  programs:  additional  backdoor 
contract  authority  of  $1,115  million  as  passed 
by  the  House,  and  $405  million  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  1974  outlay  impact  Is  un- 
determined. (Pending  conference.) 
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Traffic  safety:  additional  backdoor  contract 
authority  of  $915  million  as  passed  by  the' 
House   and   $245   million   as  passed   by   the 
Senate.  The  1974  outlay  Impact  Is  undeter- 
mined. (Pending  conference.) 

Other  veterans  benefits;  two  bills  author- 
izing mandatory  veterans  health  benefits 
totaling  $248  million  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Legislative  bills — adjustments  and  other 
changes  (see  table  1,  for  detail  i  : 

Completed  action  has  been  taken  on  2  ad- 
ditional legislative  bills  having  Impact  on 
the  1974  budget  totals: 

REA  loans:  removes  lending  program  from 
the  budget,  thereby  decreasing  budget  totals 
by  $579  million  in  budget  authority  and  $157 
million  in  outlays. 

Airport  devi^lopment:  enactment  of  this 
contract  authority  In  fiscal  1973,  Instead  of 
1974  as  requested,  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
1974  budget  authority  bv  $560  million  and 
shifting  It  into  1973. 

Revenue  legislation  (see  table  2,  for  de- 
tail) : 

|ln  millions] 
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The  June  1  budget  revisions  estimate  reve- 
nue for  fiscal  year  1974  will  total  $266  bil- 
lion. This  Is  an  increase  of  $10  billion  over 
the  original  January  estimate  of  $256  bil- 
lion. 

To  date,  legislation  has  reduced  1974  reve- 
nue estimates  (revised  June  1)  by  $810  mil- 
lion, as  follows; 

Railroad  Retirement:  decrease  of  $612  mil- 
lion due  to  failure  on  part  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  provide  additional  trust  fi.nd  re- 
ceipts requested. 

REA  loan  repayments:  decreased  receipts 
by  $348  million  by  removal  of  program  from 
budget  totals. 

Social  security  wage  taxes:  increase  of 
$150  million  In  trust  fund  revenue  due  to 
a  wage  base  Increase. 

FISCAL    TEAR     1973 SCOREKEEPING    HIGHLIGHTS 

The  Impact  of  Congressional  action  in  the 
current  session  on  the  Presidents  revised 
(June  1)  fiscal  year  1973  requests  for  budget 
authority  and  budget  outlays,  as  shown  in 
this  report,  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 


House       Senate       Enacted 


House       Senate       Enacted 


1973  budget  authority  requested  (revised  to  June  1) 1283  824  $283  824  $283  824 

Congressional  changes  to  date:  '  »      •" 

Appropriation  bills +1.024  +1.507  +1,019 

Legislative  bills +2,815  +2,564  +615 

Total  changes.... +3.839  +4,070  +1,634 

1973  budget  authority  as  adjusted  by  congressional  changes  to  " 

f'^'* - 287,663  287.894  285,458 


-167 
t338 


-212 
-153 


1973  budget  outlay  estimate. $249  796    $249  796      $249  796 

Congressional  changes  to  date: 

Appropriation  bills... __ _212 

Legislative  bills --244 

Total  changes +32         +171 

1973  budget  outlays  as  adjusted  by  congressional  changes  to 

•fate 249,828      249,  %7        249,737 


-59 


The  scored  Impact  of  appropriation  and 
other  legislation  affecting  fiscal  1973  budget 
requests  Includes  the  following  major  Items: 

Inaction  on  proposed  amendments  reduc- 
ing requests  for  certain  vetoed  Labor-HEW 
bill  Items  by  $966  million  with  little  or  no 
outlay  Impact  due  to  the  lateness  In  the 
fiscal  year. 

Second  Supplemental  appropriation:  re- 
duction In  Items  In  the  bill  offset  by  Inaction 
on  proposed  reclsslons  has  the  effect  of  In- 
creasing budget  authority  by  a  net  of  $52 


million,  with  estimated  outlay  reductions  of 
$213  mlUlon  in  1973. 

Airport  development;  enactment  of  this 
contract  authority  In  fiscal  1973,  instead  of 
1974  as  requested,  has  the  effect  of  Increas- 
ing 1973  budget  authority  by  $620  mUUon 
shifted  from  1974. 

Impoundment  restoration: 

In  addition,  there  has  been  legislation  to 
restore  1973  funds  impounded  for  four  rural 
loan  and  grant  programs.  Impoundment  res- 
toration legislation  has  been  enacted  relat- 


ing to  the  rural  emergency  loan  program. 
and  this  is  expected  to  have  the  effect  of  In- 
creasing 1973  outlays  by  $154  mUlion.  The 
impounded  rural  electrification  loan  pro- 
gram has  been  restored,  but  as  this  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  l*-  was  removed  from  the 
budget  authority,  outlay  and  revenue  totals. 
Another  bill  has  been  vetoed. 

Any  actions  affecting  fiscal  1974  related  to 
impounded  program  funds  are  reflected  for 
scorekeeping  purposes  against  the  respective 
approrlatlon  bills  for  fiscal  1974. 


TABLE  NO.  l.-ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  1ST  SESS.  OF  THE  930  CONG.  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

(EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1973) 

(In  thousands  of  dollarsj 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  (rom  the  budget) 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(6) 


Enacted 
(6) 


FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  1974  budget)- 

1973  bills: 

1973  Labor-HEW  appropriations  (continuing  resolution,  P.L.  93-9) 
Urgent  supplemental,  1973  (P. L.- 93-25) 

Second  supplemental,  1973  (P.L.  93-50)= '"111"!." 

Inaction  on  proposed  reclsslons 

1974  regularbllls;  ' 

Legislative  Branch  (H.R.  6691) 

Agriculture,  Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection  (H'R'sefgV 
District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  8658)... 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  8760) 


-16.900 

-120.013 

-5,281 

-140.101 


+671, 175 


(X) 


Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space,  Science,  Veterans  (H.R.  8825)                        4-453'  501 

Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (H.R.  8877)                                 '" -i-l  264'352 

Interior  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  8917)  .  .                      ' '    ■_4'877 

Stale,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  (H.R.  8916)                      _82'  128 

Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  (H.R.  8947) '.".'.".!".'."."1!"'/.'""!"."."'.'''."  -8l!o74 


+500,920 


(t) 


(•) 

-1.300 

-25,000 

•-342,653 

-16.000  .. 

(') 

-r  1.300 

-150.000 

—342.653 

(0 

-1   300 

-110  000 

•^342.653 

+140,000 
-5,  000  . 

-r642,  788 

<:) 

-70,000 ...     

-28.821 

(ti 

h490. 000 
-(-9.  000 
-51,339 
-16,402 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills _ 

lislatlve  bills  (changes  from  the  1974  budget): 
"Backdoor"  spending  authorizations  (not  reouirmg  further  appropriation  action) 
Federal  Financing  Bank  (contract  authority)  (S.  925) 
Social  security— exempt  wages  (H.R.  7445) 


-1.267,479      4-1,172.095 


+799,212      -rl,  107.920 


r453. 953 


t+25.000 


tt+150,000 


-(-25.  000 

Flood  Insurance  (borrowingVuthorlty)(H"R!  8449)". "..'".' " " 'tTndVtlnite"        ~      ' 

Unemployment  benefits— extension  (PL.  93-53)  

Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  (contract  authority)  (S.  502).. J^riis'soo +465"276 '<"< 

Airport  development  (contract  authority) (P.L.  93  44)  '    '       '  -r"-',i'«  w 

Traffic  safety  (contract  authority) (S.  893,  S.  502) \\\\\\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.\'.'.'.'.' ' ' ' '-i-^\\,,m +245,'600 (V)' 


tN.A. 


tN.A. 


N.A. 

+20.000 

N.A. 


i-lOO 
+115, 


N.A. 

000      n- 100. 000 


-20, 


1,700 
N.A. 
,000 
N.A. 


Subtotal,  "backdoor" ^2  055  500 


r825,  270 


-150,000 


+20, 000 


+235,  700 


-115.700 

C) 

-20.  000 

C) 

+235, 700 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  NO.   1. 
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-ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE   1ST  SESS.   OF  THE  93D  CONG.   ON   INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND 

OUTUYS  (EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1973)— Continued 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 
(6) 


LegiS4tlive  bills  (changes  frcm  the  1974  budget) — Continued 

iVIandatory  spending  authorizations  (requiring  payments  over  which  there  is  httle  or  no  control 
through  the  appropriation  process): 

Uniform  relocation  assistance  (S.  261) _ 

Feed  gram  program  (H  R  6791)  _ _ 

Eucalyptus  tree  hre  hazard  (S.  1697) 

Peanut  support  (H.R.  6646) 

Wmema  Forest  expansion  (H,R.  3867) _ 

Welfare— medicaid  amendments  (H.R.  7445)..  

Public  safety  officers  death  gratuity  (S.  15) 

Public  safety  officers  group  life  insurance  (S.  33) 

Victims  of  crime  -payments  (S.  300) 

Deputy  marshals  pay  raise  (H,R.  5094).. 

Early  retirement  -  customs  inspectors  (HR.  6078) 

Veterans  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  (S.  284) 

Veterans  dependents'  health  care  (S.  59) _ 

Veterans  national  cemeteries  (PL.  93  43)  _ 

Railroad  retirement  (revenue)  (H  R.  7200)...    


t +89, 000 


t+8,600 
+60,  000 


+95,  000 

'+i6,'ooo" 


t+89. 000 


^60,  000 
•+391,000 

+6,  000 
+20,000 

-7,000 


t- 


+95,000 

"+i6,'6o6" 


+2, 070 
t+3, 900 


,600 
(t)  +60, 000  +60, 000 

tt'+391,000 '+391,000 

_. +6,000 

+20,000 

+7,000 


tf+391,000 


+  96,720 
-612,000 


+144, 136 
+  103,800 
+110,000 
-612,000 


+2,070 
t+3. 900 


-110,000 
-612,  000 


+96,  720 
N.A. 


+144,  136  , 
+  103,800 
+110,000 
N.A. 


+110,000 
tfN.A. 


Subtotal,  mandatory     .       . 

Other  legislative  bills  (with  provisions  having  impact  on  budget  totals): 

Rural  electrification  loans— remove  from  budget  (PL.  93-32) ... 

Forest  roads  and  trails— repeal  of  permanent  appropriation  (S.  1775). 
Airport  development  (contract  authority)— shift  to  1973  (PL.  93  44).. 


-351,710 


+340, 936 


- 1 11,  000         +260,  290         +952,  936 


h501,000 


-579, 000 

"-566,'oob" 


t-40,900  . 
-560,000 


-579,  000 

"-56brob"o" 


-157,000 


t-40,900 


-157,  000 


Subtotal,  other. 


-1,139,000 


-600,900 


-1,139,000 


-157,000 


-40,900 


-157,000 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills 


+564,  790         +565.  306 


-1,100,000 


+123,  290      +1, 147,  736 


+579, 700 


Total,  hscal  year  1974 +1,832,269      +1.737,401      -1,100,000 

FISCAL  YEAR  1973 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1973  budget): 

1973  Labor-HEW  approprfations  (continuing  resolution,  P.L.  93  9).. '  +966.000       '  +966,000 

Urgent  supplemental,  1973(P.L.  92  25) -rl.SOO  .^1,800 

Second  supplemental,  1973  (PL.  93  50)-'... -326,  196       ■■  -155.885 

Inaction  on  proposed  recissions. . -r382.  888  -r382,  888 

Legislative  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1973  budget): 

Federal-aid  Highway  Act  (contract  authority)  (S.  502) +1,575.000      rl.  323,  550 

Traffic  safety  (contract  authority)  (S,  893.  S.  502)  +685  000  -405,000 

Airport  development  (contract  authority) -Shift  from  1974  (PL.  93  44).    +  560,  000  -840,000 

Legislative  hilK  directing  restoration  of  certain  program  reductions  (impoundments)  contemplated  in  the 
budget  (changes  from  the  revised  1973  budget): 

Rural  electrification  loans  (P.L.  93  32) 'N.A «  N.A.  'N.A. 

Rural  environmental  assistance  (REAP)  (H.R,  2107) (t)  +41,000 

Rural  emergency  loans  (PL  93  24)      »  +154,  000 

Rural  water  and  sewer  grants  (HR  3298) Vetoed  +50,000 

Inaction  on  legislative  proposals  in  the  1973  budget  (see  tables) —5,000  -5,000  -5,000  -1,000 


+922,  502      +2, 255,  656       +1,  033, 653 


1  +966,  000 

+1,  800 

-331,  1% 

+382,  888 

(J) 
(t) 

+620,  000 


('2 

+500 
-225,000 
+12,  354 

N.A. 

N.A. 


(■) 

+500 

«  -180,  000 

+12.354 

N.A. 
N.A. 


(') 

+500 
-225, 000 
+12,354 

C) 

(» 


+84,  000 

+51.000 

»  +154,000 

+50,  000 

-1,000 


!N,A. 

tN.A. 

+154.000 

Vetoed 

-1.000 


Total,  fiscal  year  1973 


+3,839,492      +4,070,123      +1,634.492 


+31.854 


+170,854 


-59, 146 


'  The  continuing  resolution  extended  funding  for  items  in  the  vetoed  1973  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  to  June  30,  1973,  in  lieu  of  processing  another  regular  1973  appropriation  bill  in  this 
session.  The  revised  1973  budget  estimates  showed  appropriations  for  these  items  at  the  level 
requested  last  session,  and  also  proposed  amendments  to  the  then-pending  requests.  The  level 
of  the  budget  authority  under  the  continuing  resolution,  the  same  as  provided  last  session,  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $1  billion  higher  than  shown  in  the  budget,  and  no  action  is  contemplated 
on  the  proposed  amendments  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $966  million  with  potential  outlay 
effect  of  J470  million  in  1973  and  $391  million  in  1974.  The  scorekeeping  above  shows  the  impact 
of  inaction  on  the  proposed  amendments  in  budget  authority, 

-  Replaces  vetoed  bill,  H.R  7447. 

'  Includes  increases  of  approximately  $192  million  in  the  nature  of  re-appropnation  of  im- 
pounded 1973  funds 


'  Does  not  reflect  any  possible  effect  on  outlays  resulting  from  denial  of  transfer  authority 
requested  for  Defense  Department. 

'•  Would  provide  for  program  continuation  at  higher  level  than  requested,  but  would  remove 
program  from  budget 

Enacted  figure  used  for  comparability. 

tCommittee  action. 

JSubject  to  or  in  conference. 

•  Maximum  estimate:  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision. 

N.A. -Cost  estimate  not  available  or  undetermined  at  this  time. 

ft  Pending  signature. 


AGRICULTURE  EFFORTS  ARE 
NEEDED  TO  SOLVE  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  TRADE  DEFICIT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
forthcoming  round  of  trade  negotiations 
on  GATT  will  have  an  effect  on  virtually 
every  segment  of  American  life.  When 
trade  matters  come  up  for  discussion, 
many  people  think  of  its  affect  on  the 
industrial  portion  of  our  society;  how- 
ever, agriculture  will  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  these  talks,  and  our  European 
trading  partners  are  showing  early  in 
the  proceedings  that  they  are  aware  of 
this  fact. 

Many  of  our  own  farmers  feel  that 


their  products  were  not  adequately  rep- 
resented in  the  GATT  negotiations  of  10 
years  ago.  Recent  trends  in  world  agri- 
cultLU-e  make  it  clear  that  this  mistake 
can  be  repeated  only  at  great  cost  to 
American  farmers  and  consumers.  As  the 
most  efficient  farming  nation  in  the 
world,  it  behooves  us  to  take  advange  of 
our  expertise  in  the  future.  Recent  state- 
ments by  the  administration  asking  for 
blanket  open-book  authority  to  restrict, 
rather  than  expand  American  exports  to 
control  domestic  prices,  constitutes  a 
180-degree  turn  in  U.S.  policy. 

What  gaineth  the  United  States  if  we 
restrict  exports  to  bloat  U.  S.  markets  to 
reduce  U.  S.  consumer  prices  only  to  have 
U.S.  trade  deficits  reach  astronomical 
heights  as  a  result  of  the  export  restric- 
tion. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  include  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Willows  Daily  Journal : 


Trade  Era  for  Agriculture? 
(By    Richard    Johnsen,    Jr.,    executive    vice 

president,  Agricultural  Council  of  Calif.) 

California  agriculture  has  a  stake  in  the 
forthcoming  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
In  GATT  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade). 

The  over-all  view  on  these  trade  negotia- 
tions of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities  was  recently  expressed  in  a 
paper  by  its  vice  president,  Christopher 
Soames.  He  made  the  point  that,  In  addition 
to  concrete  economic  Issues,  the  GATT  nego- 
tiations win  have  political  significance  far 
beyond  the  material  Issues. 

Recognizing  how  the  European  Commu- 
nity looks  at  the  forthcoming  GATT  nego- 
tiations should  help  us  to  understand  the 
Intricacies  and  overall  broad  aspects. 

Vice  President  Soames  said:  "We  in  the 
Commission  believe  that  the  moment  is  right 
for  a  major  step  forward  In  the  freeing  of 
world  trade  and  that  we  should  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunity.  We  believe  that  the 
Community  has  a  great  deal  to  contribute 
and  also  a  great  deal  to  gain." 
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citing  specific  alms,  he  went  on  to  say.- 
"In  the  trade  negotiations,  we  believe  that 
the  Community  should  have  two  paramount 
aims.  Between  the  Industrialized  countries 
we  must  consolidate  and  continue  the  proc- 
ess of  liberalization  and  do  so  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  to  our  mutual  advantage.  For  the  less 
developed  world,  we  must  Insure  not  simply 
that  their  Interests  are  not  damaged,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  secure  greater  op- 
portunities for  their  economic  expansion  as  a 
result  of  what  we  do. 

"...  the  negotiations  on  agriculture  will 
be  different  in  character  from  those  on  tariffs 
and  non-tarUr  barriers  on  trade  in  Industrial 
goods. 

We  have  to  take  Into  account  the  special 
characteristics  of  agriculture.  Both  the  Com- 
munity and  our  main  trading  partners  each 
apply  support  policies  of  one  kind  or  another 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  farmers. 

"We  have  to  take  into  account,  too,  the 
Instability  of  world  markets.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  our  over-all  objective  must 
be  to  negotiate  measures  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
to  permit  the  regular  expansion  of  agricul- 
tural trade. 

"We  shall  resist  any  attack  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  agricultural  policy, 
but  we  must  equally  be  prepared  to  apply  the 
Instruments  of  that  policy  In  such  a  way 
that  our  broad  objective  of  expanding  agri- 
cultural trade  In  the  world  can  be  achieved. 

"We  will  be  suggesting  that  In  the  nego- 
tiations we  should  consider  drawing  up  with 
our  partners  a  code  of  good  conduct  on  agri- 
cultural export  practices.  We  shall  also  pro- 
pose that  International  arrangements  should 
be  considered  for  certain  commodities," 

Agricultural  exports  are  vital  to  California 
and  the  United  States. 

Many  leaders  in  agriculture  feel  that  our 
products  were  not  properly  represented  In  the 
GATT  negotiations  of  a  decade  ago. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  U.S.  leaders 
in  GATT  will  recognize  the  Importance  of 
agriculture  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
and  employ  the  expertise  necessary  to  assure 
a  favorable  decade  ahead  for  agricultural 
trade. 


OUR  FLAG 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  and 
great  pleasure  recently,  that  three  young 
students  in  my  district  who  attend  John 
F.  Kennedy  Elementary  School  in  New- 
ark, Calif.,  under  the  dedicated  and 
able  guidance  of  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine Wallace,  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  top  three  honors  awarded  by  the 
American  Legion  in  the  regional  1973 
American  Flag  Essay  Contest. 

These  three  students,  Gregory  Terzian, 
Brook  Goss,  and  Betsy  Lunger,  all  of 
whom  live  in  Newark,  are  certainly  de- 
serving of  the  awards,  for  they  grasp  and 
hold  the  basic  concepts  of  our  Nation  as 
precious  ones,  which  should  be  held  above 
all  else. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  have  these 
students  in  my  district  and  know  that  my 
colleagues  here  will  appreciate  their  hon- 
esty and  patriotism  as  I  share  the  stu- 
dents' essays  with  them: 
[First  Place) 
The  Flag — A   Symbol   of   Pride   to   Me 

(By  Greg  Terzian) 
Our  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  pride  to  me.  I  show 
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my  pride  to  the  flag  by  singing  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  I  also  show  my  pride  to 
the  flag  by  saying  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  a  flag  that  Is  so 
glorious  fly  over  the  country  I  live  in.  I  am 
proud  when  I  look  at  our  flag  and  deflne 
what  all  Its  parts  stand  for  in  my  mind.  I 
am  also  proud  when  I  think  of  the  long  and 
glorious  history  of  our  flag. 

The  one  thing  that  I  am  probably  proud 
of  more  than  anything  else  Is  that  our  flag 
has  flown  free  over  our  country  for  almost 
two  hundred  years.  Since  1776,  no  flag  has 
flown  over  all  of  our  country  In  leadership 
except  our  flag. 

I  feel  proud  when  I  think  of  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  have  fought  for  our 
country  to  keep  our  flag  waving  free.  Many 
of  the  millions  of  people  who  fought  for  our 
country  lost  their  lives.  I  feel  proud  to  know 
that  our  flag  has  recognition  for  these  people 
with  the  red  stripes  standing  for  bloodshed. 

I  am  proud  that  there  are  certain  ways 
of  displaying  our  flag,  such  as:  it  should  al- 
ways be  In  the  middle  and  highest  when  dis- 
played with  other  flags.  When  hung  in  a 
parade,  it  should  be  hanging  over  the  middle 
of  the  street  with  the  stars  facing  east  on  a 
north  to  south  street  and  north  on  an  east 
street. 

All  of  these  are  ways  I  am  proud  of  the 
flag.  I  am  proud  about  the  history  of  the 
flag.  I  am  proud  of  everywhere  the  flag  has 
gone,  everywhere  it  ever  will  go,  everybody 
that  has  fought  to  keep  our  flag  flying  and 
everyone  that  ever  will  fight  to  keep  It  flying 
free  forever. 


(Second  Place) 

The  Flag — A   Symbol   of  Pride   to   Me 
(By  Brook  Goss) 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  and  to  live 
in  such  a  free  country.  I  am  proud  to  go  to 
church  as  I  please.  I  am  proud  of  all  the 
pleasures  that  I  get  from  being  an  Ameri- 
can, and  serving  the  flag.  All  of  these  things 
are  wonderful  and  I  am  proud  to  have  them. 

The  flag  means  something  special  to  me. 
It's  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  righteousness 
for  all.  It  shows  an  understanding  govern- 
ment that  tries  to  please  and  protect  Its 
countrymen.  For  me  its  grand  and  really 
should  be  respected ! 

When  I  say  The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 
say  it  with  pride  and  dignity,  for  without  the 
flag  and  such  a  well-organized  government 
this  country  would  be  a  shambles. 

I  have  my  own  belief  of  what  the  pledge 
means  to  me. 

I:  me.  myself,  an  individual. 

Pledge:  dedicate  all  of  my  possessions;  to 
give  without  self  pity. 

Allegiance:  my  love  and  devotion  to  the 
flag:    our  standard,  a  symbol  of  freedom. 

Of  the  United:  means  we  have  come  to- 
gether. 

States:  Individual  communities  that  have 
united  into  fifty  great  states. 

Of  America:  this  nation. 

And  to  the  Republic;  a  state  where  rep- 
resentatives are  chosen  by  the  people  to  gov- 
ern. And  a  government  that  is  from  the 
people  to  the  leaders  and  not  from  the  lead- 
ers to  the  people. 

For  which  it  stands:  It  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  freedom  for  all. 

One  nation  under  God:  so  blessed  by  God. 

Indivisible :  unable  to  be  divided. 

With  liberty:  freedom  and  the  right  to  live 
your  own  life  without  fear  of  some  sort. 

And  justice:  the  principle  of  dealing  fair- 
ly with  others. 

For  all:  it's  as  much  your  country  as  It  Is 
mine! 


[Third  Place] 
The   Flag— a   Symbol   of   Pride   to   Me 

(By  Betsy  Lunger) 
"One  nation,  under  God.  indivisible  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all."  How  many  times 
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have  we  heard  these  lines?  And  yet  only  some 
of  us  live  by  them.  When  you  "see  that  flag 
waving  In  the  air  what  does  it  remind  you  of? 
A  thing  we  pledge  to  in  the  morning  or  a 
way  of  freedom?  Stop  to  think  about  it. 

That  flag  stands  for  the  United  States,  our 
own  country  to  do  as  we  please,  to  worship 
as  we  please  and  to  live  in.  freely. 

When  the  Pilgrims  came  to  America,  they 
wanted  freedom.  They  wanted  a  country  to 
live  in  peacefully  and  without  ruling  power 
over  them  every  second. 

That  flag  represented  them.  That  was  their 
aim  in  life,  freedom  to  do  anything  within 
power.  That  flag  meant  everything  their  life 
was  worth. 

Thirteen  colonies  became  thirteen  states, 
fourteen  states,  fifteen,  sixteen  on  and  on 
with  freedom  for  every  person.  Let  it  wave, 
high  above  the  earth  and  let  people  know 
what  its  about !  Not  some  hocus  pocus  we 
dreamed  but  the  flag  of  our  country,  to  rep- 
resent us.  to  prove  us  and  to  stand  before 
us. 

That's  what  it's  for  People  shouldn't  re- 
peat the  lines  to  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  be- 
cause they  have  to.  The  flag  is  a  symbol  of 
liberty  for  all  mankind — Black  Americans. 
Chinese  Americans,  every  American,  who  be- 
lieves. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  this 
freedom,  and  if  he  uses  it  right  he'll  stay 
free.  Remember  what  our  flag  stands  for  and 
you'll  be  proud! 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
THE  SEABED  TREATY,  LEGALIZED 
PIRACY   OP  THE   HIGH   SEAS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

of    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  is  currently  negotiating 
treaty  arrangements  with  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  which, 
if  it  becomes  law.  will  turn  over  control 
of  the  high  seas  and  the  ocean  floor  to 
an  "international  regime"  operated  and 
controlled  by  the  U.N.  The  treaty  would 
pour  millions  of  dollars  in  independent 
revenue  into  the  U.N.  treasury,  and  pro- 
vide the  emerging  nations,  who  control 
the  voting  power  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, with  the  largest  deposits  of  strategic 
minerals  in  the  world.  It  would  also  skim 
off  revenue  produced  by  companies  which 
operate  on  and  under  the  seas  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  emerging  nations. 

This  international  revenue  sharing 
scheme,  called  the  Seabed  Treaty,  was 
proposed  by  President  Nixon  in  1970,  and 
during  this  session  of  Congress  it  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  is  our  Govern- 
ment's official  position  to: 

"Renounce  all  national  claims  to  natural 
resources  of  the  seabed  beyond  a  point  where 
the  high  seas  reach  a  depth  of  200  meters  .  .  . 
and  agree  to  regard  these  resources  as  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind. 

This  is  the  biggest  international  power 
grab  scheme  the  world  has  ever  seen 
yet  the  American  public  knows  very  little 
about  the  Seabed  Treaty  and  the  threat 
it  poses  to  this  countr\-'s  industry,  terri- 
tory, and  sovereignty.  This  is  due  m  part 
to  the  virtual  news  blackout  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  few  limited-circulation  publica- 
tions have  discussed  the  proposal  in  some 
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depth,  but  the  mass  media  opinionmak- 
ers  in  this  country  have  seen  fit  to  ig- 
nore the  subject. 

The  idea  that  the  seas  are  the  "com- 
mon heritage  of  mankind"  originated  in 
the  U.N.  in  1967,  and  since  that  time  it 
has  gained  momentum,  especially  among 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  told  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee that — 

The  developing  countries  have  taken  a 
strong  view  that  they  are  entitled  to  share 
In  the  returns  from  this  common  heritage  of 
mankind. 

This  position  of  providing  the  have- 
not  nations  with  an  international  wel- 
fare check,  was  quickly  picked  up  and 
parroted  by  the  giveaway  specialists  in 
Washington. 

The  "common  heritage  of  mankind" 
idea  has  no  basJ-?  in  law  or  in  fact.  It  is 
merely  a  philosir.hy — a  thinly  veiled  re- 
hash of  the  Marxist  notion  that  men  and 
nations  are,  by  their  mere  existence,  en- 
titled to  a  part  of  the  wealth  produced  by 
other  men  and  nations.  This  is  utter  non- 
sense. As  one  noted  columnist  said  re- 
cently: 

The  seabed  isn't  the  "common  heritage  of 
mankind"  any  more  than  Saudi  Arabian  oU 
belongs  to  all  Arab  nations.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  assert  that  landlocked  Chad  In  Africa,  for 
example,  is  entitled  to  share  In  the  profits 
from  the  undersea  gas  field  off  the  Norwe- 
gian coast. 

But  ludicrous  as  it  may  sound,  this  is 
the  policy  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
adopted  and  is  pursuing  with  your  tax 
money. 

What  is  it  about  the  seabed  that  at- 
tracts the  United  Nations  and  the 
emerging  nations  which  control  the 
"world  body"?  Obviously  the  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  deposits  that  lie  on  the  ocean 
bottom  are  part  of  the  attraction.  These 
two  resources  alone  represent  billions  of 
dollars  in  potential  revenue.  But  the  sea- 
bed also  contains  the  largest  deposits  of 
strategic  minerals  in  the  world.  Three 
minerals  basic  to  steel  production  are 
found  in  abundance  on  the  ocean  floor 
under  10.000  feet  or  more  of  water.  The 
small  rocks  which  contain  the  metals 
range  in  size  from  as  small  as  a  golf  ball 
to  as  large  as  a  grapefruit  and  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  manganese  nodules. 
Basically,  they  contain  not  only  man- 
ganese, but  nickel  and  cobalt  as  well. 
These  three  elements  are  essential  to  the 
future  technological  advancement  of  the 
entire  world,  especially  steel  production. 

Oceanographers  agree  that  not  only 
do  these  nodules  make  up  the  largest  de- 
posits of  the  minerals,  they  also  are 
forming  at  a  rate  faster  than  we  could 
ever  harvest  them.  They  are.  therefore. 
a  renewable  natural  resource.  And  since 
they  are  found  in  a  lifeless  environment, 
extraction  of  the  nodules,  even  in  large 
quantities,  would  not  endanger  the  eco- 
logical balance  of  the  oceans. 

Ironically,  the  top  steel-producing 
giants  of  the  developed  nations  of  the 
world,  the  United  States,  Japan.  West 
Germany,  England,  and  France,  must 
import  these  basic  industrial  metals. 
With  the  exception  of  Canada,  none  of 
the  land-based  deposits  of  manganese, 
nickel,  and  cobalt  exist  in  major  non- 
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Communist  countries.  Each  of  the 
world's  steel  producers  must  import  their 
stocks  of  cobalt,  manganese,  and  nickel 
from  the  Communists  or  the  unstable 
regimes  in  the  emerging  nations.  To  get 
an  idea  of  how  dependent  Western  tech- 
nology is  upon  the  Soviets  and  the 
emerging  nations,  let  us  look  at  some 
figures  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
imports  80  percent  of  its  cobalt  from  the 
Congo.  Our  other  sources  for  the  mineral 
are  such  unstable  countries  as  Zambia 
and  Morocco.  The  world's  supply  of 
nickel,  which  the  United  States  spent 
S426  million  t-o  import  in  1970.  comes 
from  Canada,  New  Caledonia,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Cuba.  Ru.s."^ia  produces  60 
percent  of  the  world's  manganese,  fol- 
lowed by  Brazil.  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  India,  and  Ghana. 

These  minerals  are  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  guided  missile  systems,  jet  air- 
craft engines,  high  temperature  alloys, 
turbosuperchargers,  and  a  wide  range 
of  other  defense-oriented  needs.  Virtu- 
ally the  entire  economic  well-being  of 
this  country  is  dependent  to  some  degree 
on  these  three  e.ssential  elements,  each 
of  which  must  now  be  imported.  We  have 
the  opportunity,  the  technology,  and  the 
need  to  begin  t-o  develop  the  greatest 
natural  resource  in  the  world — the  sea- 
bed. We  can  become  self-sufficient  in  the 
minerals  we  need  by  utilizing  the  seabed 
around  our  shores.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment however,  is  follovnng  a  policy  of 
relinquishing  whatever  claim  we  may 
have  to  the  seabed,  and  turning  it  over  to 
some  vaguely  defined  U.N. -controlled 
regime.  This  regime  is  designed  to  share 
the  wealth  among  the  underdeveloped 
nations  which  have  not  contributed  to  its 
production. 

Voting  domination  of  the  U.N.'s  Seabed 
Committee,  which  meets  next  year  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  is  clearly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  bloc  nations  and  the 
underdeveloped  states.  Of  the  91  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  only  9  can  be 
considered  as  industrialized  countries. 
The  African  states,  which  possess  the 
bloc  voting  power  to  control  issues  on 
the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly,  have 
25  votes  on  the  Committee.  Communist 
and  Marxist  coimtries  are  heavily  repre- 
sented with  11  voting  members.  One  ad- 
ditional seat  is  authorized  for  the  Eastern 
European  bloc,  but  has  not  yet  been 
filled.  All  three  of  the  Soviet's  votes  in 
the  U.N.,  Byelorassia.  Ukraine,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  are  also  represented  on  the 
Seabed  Committee. 

The  U.S.  proposal  for  the  makeup  of 
the  international  regime  would  continue 
this  lopsided  representation  in  favor  of 
the  third  world  countries.  Under  the 
proposal,  industrialized  nations  would 
have  6  representatives,  at  least  2  for 
land-locked  or  shelf-locked  states,  and 
at  least  12  for  votes  for  the  developing 
countries. 

The  United  States,  Japan,  and  the  few 
other  world  powers  with  the  advanced 
technology  to  mine  the  resources  of  the 
seabed  each  have  a  single  vote  on  the 
committee,  with  which  to  control  the 
destiny  of  the  oceans  around  their  shores. 
Even  taken  collectively,  technologically 
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advanced  nations  can  expect  to  be  hope- 
lessly outvoted  on  issues  of  critical 
importance. 

If  the  Seabed  Treaty  is  adopted  by  the 
U.N.  members,  ratified  by  the  Senate 
and  becomes  U.S.  law,  the  continued 
technological  advancement  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  industrialized 
world  is  put  in  the  tenuous  position  of 
purchasing  the  materials  needed  for 
steel  production  from  the  Communist 
bloc  and  the  emerging  nations,  or  buying 
them  from  the  international  regime  con- 
trolled by  the  Communist  bloc  and 
the  emerging  nations.  Either  way,  steel 
production  in  Western  nations  would  ex- 
ist at  the  whim  and  discretion  of  avowed 
enemies  of  capitalism  and  progress. 

As  a  matter  of  national  security,  the 
United  States  must  develop  independent 
sources  of  the  minerals,  free  from  inter- 
national control.  Mining  of  the  seabed 
for  the  manganese  nodules  offers  the 
most  economical  method  to  become  self- 
sufficient. 

If  the  U.N.  gains  control  of  the  high 
seas,  and  thus  an  independent  source  of 
inexhaustable  income  free  from  taxa- 
tion of  its  members,  it  would  move  from 
the  position  of  a  mere  "international 
organization"  to  that  of  an  independent 
sovereign,  answerable  to  no  nation. 
Adoption  of  the  Seabed  Treaty  would  al- 
low the  U.N.  to  meet  both  criteria  of  a 
sovereign — imdisputed  control  of  terri- 
tory, and  command  of  suflBcient  wealth 
to  finance  its  one-world  activities.  With 
millions  of  dollars  coming  into  its  treas- 
ury every  year  from  the  sale  of  mineral 
rights  or  oil  leases  on  the  seabed,  the 
U.N.  would  be  able  to  finance,  equip, 
and  maintain  an  international  police 
force  necessary  to  enforce  whatever  re- 
strictions it  decides  to  place  on  the 
oceans  around  our  shores. 

The  Seabed  Treaty  and  its  common 
heritage  of  mankind  notion  are  such  ex- 
treme ideas,  so  alien  to  our  American 
ideals  of  individualism  and  independ- 
ence, that  the  American  public  would 
reject  them  immediately.  That  is.  if  the 
American  people  has  the  opportunity  to 
become  completely  informed  as  to  the 
great  ripoff  behind  the  mask  of  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  mankind. 


FOOD  PRICES 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OP    MISSOt7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
there  is  some  concern  on  the  part  of  some 
of  this  body  and  on  the  part  of  many  in 
America  that  there  may  be  some  gi'eat 
conspiracy  either  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers or  others  in  the  food  Industry 
which  has  causefi  food  prices  to  increase 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  and  espe- 
cially in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Unfortunately  farmers  have  not  done 
a  very  good  job  of  telling  their  side  of 
the  story.  Until  now  it  has  not  been  nec- 
essary. Our  biggest  problem  is  that  ur- 
ban America  does  not  know  what  en- 
courages or  discom'ages  farm  produc- 
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tion.  Because  of  this  the  consumer  Is 
being  used  and  things  advocated  that 
while  politically  expedient  are  economi- 
cally idiotic.  These  things  are  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  going  to  have  food 
shortages  imless  this  Congress  and  the 
President  start  to  level  with  the  con- 
sumer. Much  of  what  is  being  said  for 
the  ears  of  the  consumer  supposedly  to 
lower  or  freeze  food  prices  result  in 
higher  food  prices  or  food  shortages. 

i  was  back  in  my  district  in  north- 
v.est  Missouri  in  FebruaiT-  At  that  time 
in  anticipation  of  higher  beef  and  pork 
prices  farmers  in  my  district  were  keep- 
ing back  heifer  replacements,  buying 
cows  to  build  their  cow  herd  numbers, 
keeping  back  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  sows  and  preparing  to  produce 
record  numbers  of  pork  and  beef. 

I  was  back  in  early  April.  This  was  at 
the  time  of  the  consumer  boycotts.  At 
this  time  we  heard  comments  of  boycotts, 
ceilings,  freezes,  price  rollbacks  and  in- 
timidations from  both  the  consumer  and 
the  Congress.  Farmers  who  were  earlier 
keeping  back  heifer  replacements  were 
selling.  Those  who  were  looking  for  cows 
and  sows  were  no  longer  looking.  State- 
ments made  by  well  meaning  politicians 
in  Washington  and  threats  by  unknow- 
ing consumers  had  eliminated  the  con- 
fidence these  farmers  once  had  in  the 
market.  They  were  not  prepared  to  make 
costly  investments  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices,  because  they  were  not 
sure  higher  prices  would  be  there  by  the 
time  they  had  a  product  to  sell. 

What  then  did  the  ill-conceived  and 
poorly  timed  threats  of  boycotts  and 
price  rollbacks  do  for  the  consumer? 
They  assured  the  consumer  that  she 
would  have  less  meat  to  buy  and  this 
meant  higher — not  lower  meat  prices. 

I  do  not  think  urban  America  realizes 
what  causes  farmers  to  decide  to  increase 
or  decrease  their  production  levels.  If 
they  did,  they  would  not  make  the  kind 
of  threats  they  make  or  support  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  make  such  threats 
pt  critical  times  knowing  that  these 
threats  at  critical  decisionmaking  times 
are  the  very  things  that  turn  down  the 
spigot  that  produces  food. 

Just  imagine  for  a  minute  that  you 
are  a  farmer.  You  have  room  to  keep  10 
or  as  many  as  100  sows.  You  have  other 
livestock  as  well  as  crops.  Do  you  keep 
10  sows  or  20  or  100?  Do  you  buy  an 
expensive  picker-sheller  to  harvest  your 
corn  for  yoiu-  hogs?  This  depends  on 
how  many  sows  you  decide  to  keep. 
Whether  you  buy  the  picker-sheller  de- 
termines whether  or  not  you  plant  more 
com  or  put  the  land  in  grass. 

Hog  estimates  cause  you  to  want  to 
keep  more  sows.  A  report  of  a  crop  fail- 
ure indicating  higher  corn  prices  may 
cau=e  you  to  back  off.  Another  report 
that  Japan  may  be  increasing  their  hof- 
quota  cau'^es  you  to  think  of  keeiin-^ 
mors  .^OTS.  This  coupled  v.ith  increasing 
per  cipita  consumption  of  pork  and  re- 
duced numbers  of  bee  f  on  feed  cause  you 
to  think  of  100  sows.  But.  now  vou  hear 
talk  of  boycotts  or  possible  food  price 
freezes.  Now  you  are  back  down  to  the 
idea  of  keeping  only  10  sows. 

These  are  the  kind  of  things  that  enter 
a  farmer's  mind  when  he  considers  in- 
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creasing  or  decreasing  production.  When 
he  keeps  back  fewer  sows  it  is  not  to 
hurt  the  consumer.  He  is  not  holding  his 
product  from  the  market.  If  General 
Motors  thinks  it  cannot  sell  a  million 
cars  this  month,  they  do  net  produce  a 
million  cars.  They  do  not  hold  them  off 
the  market  to  punish  the  consumer. 

Unfortunately  marketing  decisions  on 
the  part  of  the  producer  influence  supply 
more  than  the  month  in  which  the  deci- 
sion is  made.  When  the  f  aiTner  decides — 
because  of  some  Washington  state- 
ment— to  keep  10  instead  of  100  sows 
that  represents  nearly  1,000  pigs  that 
would  not  be  produced.  If  a  farmer  waiais 
to  cut  back  on  beef  production  he  saves 
fewer  heifer  replacements  and  that 
would  not  show  up  in  the  production  fig- 
lu-es  at  the  supermarket  level  for  more 
than  2  years. 

After  President  Nixon's  speech  where 
he  mentioned  high  food  prices  10  times 
in  less  than  15  minutes  and  how  he  was 
going  to  see  to  it  that  food  prices  did 
not  continue  to  go  up.  I  visited  with 
one  farmer  who  shipped  six  pregnant 
sows  the  next  day.  What  did  Nixon's 
statement  do?  It  was  meant  to  help  the 
consumer.  On  just  one  of  2  million  farms 
it  resulted  in  six  sows  going  to  market 
which  is  50  or  60  pigs  the  consumer  will 
never  see  and  that  is  a  lot  of  bacon.  Did 
the  farmer  do  it  to  hurt  the  consumer? 
No,  he  did  it  because  he  was  afraid  the 
Government  action  suggested  would 
force  down  prices  and  he  would  lose 
money. 

In  a  demonstration  in  the  House  gal- 
leries yesterday  there  was  a  consumer 
group  carrying  a  sign  which  read.  "Milk 
is  for  children,  not  for  profit."  I  wonder 
if  these  women  and  others  should  realize 
that  the  only  thing  which  wi)l  bring  food 
prices  down  is  the  likelihood  of  higher 
food  prices.  Give  farmers  the  likelihood 
of  higher  food  prices — instead  of  lower 
food  prices  as  producers  might  expect 
based  on  Washington  statements — and 
farmers  will  produce  more  food.  When 
they  do  prices  will  go  down — but  not 
until. 

Remember  Nixon's  TV  statement  that 
if  food  prices  got  too  high  he  wanted  the 
authority — he  already  has  that  author- 
ity— to  stop  food  exports?  Again  this 
was  a  statement  designed  to  sooth  the 
consumer.  What  did  it  do?  It  hurt  the 
consumer.  I  have  since  visited  with  many 
grain  farmers  who  in  anticipation  of 
higher  grain  prices  were  going  to  make 
long-range  investments  in  big  machinery 
which  would  have  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  produce  far  more  grain.  After 
that  statement  they  decided  against 
these  long-range  investments.  Why? 
Because  they  had  already  been  told  that 
if  the  high  prices  they  were  anticipating 
v.-ere  realized  the  Government  would  step 
in  and  shut  off  exports.  How  many  peo- 
ple would  have  joined  your  congressional 
staffs  if  at  the  time  they  were  consider- 
ing joining  your  staff  they  heard  rumors 
that  staff  salary  reductions  were  on  their 
way? 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  back  in  north- 
west Missouri.  This  has  been  a  bad  win- 
ter. Farmers  were  late  planting  corn  and 
beans.  Keep  in  mind  soybean  prices  are 
two  or  three  times  higher  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  history  and  predictions  are 
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for  a  continued  world  shortage  of  soy- 
beans. I  visited  with  many  a  farmer  who 
with  30  or  50  acres  of  crops  not  yet 
planted  had  decided  not  to  plant  the 
additional  acres.  Siu-e  soybean  prices 
were  high.  But  with  bean  seed  high,  it 
already  being  late  in  the  season  and  a 
government  already  talking  of  future  ex- 
port embargoes,  they  were  deciding  not 
to  plant. 

That  may  not  sound  like  much,  but  50 
acres  on  one  farm,  30  on  another,  et 
cetera,  it  soon  adds  up  to  the  5  percent 
less  crop  which  makes  the  big  20  percent 
difference  in  price  that  consumers  cry 
about.  'What  caused  it?  Was  it  conspir- 
acy? No,  just  foolish  statements  from 
Washington  from  people  unaware  of 
what  causes  farmers  to  decide  to  produce 
more  or  less. 

And  I  might  add  that  statements  from 
this  body  and  its  Members  may  also  have 
a  bearing  on  future  food  prices.  State- 
ments which  may  come  from  this  body 
designed  to  reassure  the  consumer  that 
she  will  have  lower  food  prices — due 
to  action  you  are  going  to  suggest — may 
simply  assure  the  consumer  of  higher 
food  prices  if  in  the  process  they  cause 
the  producer  to  think  his  prices  will  be 
going  down  in  the  future  when  he  mar- 
kets his  product. 

In  looking  at  the  cause  of  the  increase 
in  food  prices,  we  find  a  combination  of 
economic  factors  rather  than  a  conspir- 
acy on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  Ameri- 
ca. Most  of  these  factors  increased  the 
demand  for  food  which  drove  food  prices 
upward  and  if  the  market  is  perrrdtted  to 
work  its  will  without  outside  interfer- 
ence, these  higher  food  prices  will  be 
sufficient  incentive  to  the  producer  to 
increase  his  production  which  in  turn 
will  drive  food  prices  dowTiward. 

Among  those  economic  factors  which 
brought  about  Increased  demand  for  food 
is  that  of  increasing  income.  In  the  last 
25  years,  per  capita  disposable  income 
in  this  country  has  increased  223  per- 
cent. In  the  last  20  years,  wages  have 
gone  up  2 '2  times.  Since  1965.  per  capita 
income  has  increased  62  percent.  Mini- 
mum wage  laws — recently  increased  by 
this  body — have  increased  the  ability  of 
those  in  the  lower  earning  bracket  to 
buy  more  food.  A  higher  proportion  of 
each  new  dollar  added  to  those  In  lower 
income  levels  go  for  food  than  do  com- 
parable dollar  increases  to  those  in  high- 
er income  levels.  A  person  in  the  higher 
income  bracket  can  eat  onlj'  so  much 
food. 

Starting  in  September  1972.  we 
pumped  SIO  billion  more  into  our  annual 
expenditures  for  social  security  £ind 
medicare  benefits.  When  the  elderly  get 
additional  income  directly  through  so- 
cial security  or  indirectly  through  medi- 
care, which  frees  income  from  other 
sources,  they  usually  do  not  spend  it  on 
a  bigger  car  or  bigger  house.  Much  of 
this  money  went  into  the  market  to  bid 
up  food. 

Last  year  we  had  a  17-percent  increase 
in  the  volume  of  food  stamps  Issued.  Of 
course,  all  of  this  went  into  the  market 
to  bid  up  food.  We  had  a  change  of  policy 
in  Russia  and  China  relative  to  their 
attitudes  in  feeding  their  people  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  change  in  their 
trade  attitudes  toward  the  Linited  States, 
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which  was  also  accompanied  by  bad  crop 
years  in  these  two  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries. Had  they  bought  grain  elsewhere 
instead  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
have  had  a  similar  effect  of  driving  up 
the  price  of  grain  on  the  world  market. 

All  of  this  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living  throughout  the 
world,  especially  in  the  have-not  nations 
where  we  find  a  high  percentage  of  the 
increased  income — similar  to  increased 
Incomes  to  lower  income  persons  in  this 
country— going  for  food. 

To  fan  the  fires  of  consumer  demand 
for  food,  we  have  had  two  devaluations 
of  the  American  dollar  in  14  months 
which  made  American-produced  food  a 
better  buy  abroad  and  we  have  had  run- 
away inflation  which  has  put  more  dol- 
lars on  the  market  to  bid  up  the  price  of 
food. 

Now  you  may  ask.  why  have  food  prices 
increased  so  suddenly?  If  we  could  ex- 
plain this  to  the  consumer,  she  would 
not  be  so  angry  at  the  producer.  The 
answer  is  quite  simple:  Demand  for  food 
Is  inelastic.  As  we  seek  ways  to  handle 
the  gasoline  shortage,  we  may  find  that 
demand  for  gasoline  Is  also  inelastic. 

Technically,  the  relationship  between 
price  and  purchasing  rate,  which  is 
known  as  the  elasticity  of  demand,  ex- 
presses the  percentage  change  in  the 
buying  rate  divided  by  the  percentage 
change  in  price. 

In  simpler  terms,  where  increases  in 
price  are  not  met  by  comparable  de- 
creases in  purchases,  we  recognize  this 
as  representative  of  inelastic  demand  for 
that  particular  product  or  line  of 
products. 

In  times  when  more  money  is  available 
the  consumer  may  bu>-  more  food,  but 
not  much  more,  because  one  can  only  eat 
so  much  food.  This  is  why  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  increases  on  the  lower  end  of 
th6  wage  scale— as  opposed  to  those  on 
the  higher  end— find  their  way  into  the 
food  market. 

Because  of  inelastic  demand  for  food, 
this  also  means  that  a  slight  increase  in 
food  supply  results  in  sharply  decreasing 
prices.  Again  this  is  true  because  one  can 
only  eat  so  much  food.  By  the  same 
token,  slight  decreases  in  food  supply  re- 
sult in  sharply  increasing  food  prices.  It 
is  thought  a  1 -percent  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  food  results  in  a  3-  or  4-percent 
increase  in  price.  If  demand  for  food 
were  elastic  like  demand  for  many  other 
products,  we  would  find  a  1 -percent  de- 
crease in  supply  would  bring  about  a 
comparable  1 -percent  increase  in  price. 

When  we  have  a  slight  decrease  in  sup- 
ply and  prices  go  up  sharply,  we  find 
people  buying  almost  as  much  food  as 
they  did  at  lower  prices,  because  people 
must  eat. 

Two  things  affect  the  elasticity  of  de- 
mand. One  involves  the  essential  nature 
of  the  product  or  service  and  the  other 
involves  the  price  as  it  relates  to  the 
role  performed  by  the  product  or  service. 

Water,  air.  and  food  are  all  essential 
to  human  beings.  People  must  have  them 
regardless  of  the  price.  The  less  essen- 
tial the  item,  the  more  elastic  the  de- 
mand for  the  item  becomes.  Gasoline  is 
not  as  essential,  but  is  certainly  more  es- 
sential than  many  luxury  items.  It  is 
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also  priced  low  in  relation  to  what  It 
does  for  the  consumer. 

If  you  increase  gasoline  prices  slightly, 
it  is  doubtful  that  many  people  will 
reduce  their  purchases  of  gasoline  ac- 
cordingly. Here  we  are  not  speaking  of 
an  absolutely  essential  item  but  one 
priced  low  enough  that  slight  Increases 
do  not  result  In  a  similar  decrease  in 
demand.  If  you  were  to  Increase  gasoline 
to  a  dollar  a  gallon,  you  might  find  you 
would  have  altered  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
of  gasoline  to  the  consumer  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  would  meet  with  more 
elastic  demand.  At  this  point — and  prob- 
ably sooner— people  would  buy  smaller 
cars,  take  fewer  trips,  live  closer  to  their 
work,  and  so  forth. 

In  food  we  have  a  product  that  is  es- 
sential. It  is  not  essential  in  its  conven- 
ience form— a  chicken  cut  In  the  pieces 
you  like  and  ready  to  serve  as  opposed 
to  a  live  chicken  the  consumer  would 
have  to  kill,  clean,  and  cook — but  like 
gasoline  the  convenience  is  priced  low 
in  relation  to  its  value  to  the  consumer. 

All  of  this  is  meant  to  say  that  slight 
decreases,  in  food  supply  result  in  sharp 
increases  in  food  prices,  because  of  the 
inelasticity  of  demand,  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  food  is  inelastic  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  just  mentioned. 

To  protect  both  the  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer from  such  widely  fluctuating  mar- 
ket conditions,  the  Government  has 
often  been  more  involved  in  the  farm- 
ing picture  than  either  the  producer  or 
consumer  would  have  liked.  Keep  in  mind 
that  millions  of  independent  producers — 
American  farmer.s — cannot  be  as  accu- 
rate in  predicting  not  only  what  the  con- 
sumer will  demand,  but  what  they — the 
producers — will  eventually  produce,  as 
can  the  four  major  automobile  manu- 
facturers in  America. 

Our  Government  has  also  been  in- 
volved, because  it  knows  the  important 
role  farm  exports  play  in  our  balance 
of  trade  and  that  to  maintain  a  good 
export  market  we  must  be  able  to  guar- 
antee our  foreign  buyers  a  steady 
supply.  A  foreign  business  can  tell  its 
buyer  to  wait  a  few  weeks  for  a  partic- 
ular manufactured  product,  but  it  can- 
not tell  its  buyer  it  is  out  of  food  and  to 
come  back  in  a  few  week.*;.  Food  demand 
abroad  is  inelastic  too,  you  know. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  inject  a  thought  that  is  perhaps  over- 
looked by  .some.  Cries  against  any  Fed- 
eral expenditure  designed  to  help  the 
farmer  often  are  the  loudest  in  those 
areas  with  a  higher  than  average  pro- 
portion of  people  in  the  low-income 
bracket.  And  yet  any  such  expenditures, 
which  reduce  the  cost  of  an  essential 
item  like  food  which  mu.st  be  purchased 
by  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  help  the 
poor  far  more  than  the  rich  since  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  income  goes 
for  food. 

This,  then,  takes  us  to  the  third 
point — is  food  too  high  in  this  country 
compared  to  food  costs  elsewhere,  too 
high  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  other 
products  and  services,  or  too  high  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  production? 

The  answer  to  all  three  is  "no."  When 
traveling  abroad  an  often  asked  ques- 
tion Is — Why  do  Americans  have  so 
many  nice  things?  Of  course,  there  are 
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many  reasons.  One  big  reason  is  because 
only  around  16  percent  of  the  disposable 
Income  of  the  American  consumer  goes 
for  food.  In  England  it  is  25  percent,  in 
Japan  It  is  35  percent,  in  Russia  it  is 
58  percent,  and  in  Asia  It  Is  80  percent 
When  50  to  80  percent  of  your  dis- 
posable income  goes  for  food,  you  do  not 
have  much  left  over.  But  when  only  16 
percent  goes  for  food,  you  have  enough 
left  over  to  buy  such  things  as  a  second 
car,  a  color  TV,  and  many  of  the  things 
Americans  are  known  to  own.  Why  do 
Americans  have  so  many  of  these  luxury 
items — one  reason  is  because  of  low  food 
prices — the  lowest  in  terms  of  percent 
of  disposable  income  of  any  country  in 
the  world. 

With  a  higher  percentage  of  their  in- 
come going  for  food  In  other  countries, 
increases  in  food  prices  in  other  countries 
would  work  a  far  greater  hardship  on  the 
average  citizen  than  would  be  the  case  in 
the  United  States.  From  December  1971, 
to  December  1972.  while  food  prices  were 
going  up  4.8  percent  in  the  United  States, 
food  prices  went  up  7.7  percent  in 
Canada.  7.9  percent  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 8  percent  in  Germany,  8.4  percent 
in  Italy,  and  8.7  percent  in  France. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1972  sirloin  steak 
averaged  $1.69  per  pound  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  $1.88  in  London,  $2.08  in  Bonn,  $2.57 
in  Paris.  $2.79  in  Rome,  and  $11.90  in 
Tokyo. 

In  1930  the  American  public  spent  24 
percent  of  Its  disposable  income  on  food 
products.  In  1940  it  was  22  percent,  in 
1960  it  was  20  percent,  in  1971  it  drop- 
ped to  15.8  percent,  in  1972  it  was  15.7 
percent,  and  in  1973  it  is  estimated  to 
be  15.5  percent. 

Not  only  is  the  average  American  con- 
sumer spending  less  and  less  of  her  dis- 
posable income — in  terms  of  percent- 
age— each  year  on  food  and  less  than 
the  average  consumer — again  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  disposable  income — in  any 
country  in  the  world  but  she  is  getting 
more  and  more  in  terms  of  quality,  con- 
venience, and  variety. 

The  16  percent  of  the  disposable  in- 
come buys  a  chicken  cut  in  the  pieces 
desired,  cooked,  seasoned,  and  ready  to 
serve.  The  80  percent  of  income  in  Asia 
buys  a  chicken  hanging  by  its  neck  from 
a  roadside  market. 

While  percentage  of  income  spent  for 
food  in  America  has  been  dropping,  the 
quality  of  the  food  has  been  increasing— 
along  with  the  convenience  side  of  it.  In 
1972,  65  percent  of  the  beef  produced  in 
the  United  States  was  of  choice  or  prime 
quality,  four  times  the  percentage  pro- 
duced 20  years  earlier.  And  yet  when  beef 
prices  at  the  farm  level  in  1972  reached 
their  previous  high  of  20  years  earlier, 
people  complained.  What  else  ."^ells  at  the 
price  it  sold  for  20  years  ago  even  with- 
out quahty  improvement? 

It  is  true  food  prices  In  the  last  25 
years — 1947-72 — have  increased  74.9  per- 
cent. It  is  also  true  that  during  the  same 
25-year  period,  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come increased  223.2  percent.  It  is  true 
food  costs  to  the  consumer  are  one-third 
higher  than  they  were  20  years  ago,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  wages  are  2'j  times 
higher.  It  is  also  true  that  retail  food 
prices  since  1965  have  increased  33  per- 
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cent,  but  during  this  same  period,  per 
capita  income  has  increased  62  percent. 
By  the  end  of  1973  food  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  be  43  percent  higher  than  they 
were  in  1963.  That  is  an  annual  average 
increase  of  4.3  percent.  However,  per 
capita  disposable  income  increased  73.4 
percent — an  annual  increase  of  6.7  per- 
cent— between  1960  and  1971,  and  social 
security  benefits  for  retired  persons  in- 
creased 84  percent — an  average  annual 
increase  of  7.5  percent — during  the  past 
11  years. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  house- 
hold spent  $985  per  year  for  food.  In 
1972,  this  had  increased  to  $1,311.  Had 
food  prices  risen  as  much  as  industrial 
wages,  the  family  annual  food  costs 
would  have  increased  to  $2,365  instead  of 
$1,311. 

During  the  boycotts,  proud  farmers 
and  their  families  watched  in  dismay  as 
boycotters  shouted  on  TV  that  they  could 
not  boycott  meat  because  it  was  already 
so  high  they  could  not  afford  it.  And  yet 
the  facts  are  that  in  1950  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  beef  in  the  United  States 
was  63.4  pounds  and  in  1972.  it  was  115.9 
pounds. 

An  hour's  wages — private,  nongovern- 
ment, nonagricultural,  and  non-super- 
visory workers — buys  nearly  3  pounds  of 
beef  today  compared  to  1.8  pounds  in 
1950.  An  hour's  wages  for  construction 
workers  bought  2.5  pounds  of  beef  in 
1950  and  now  buys  4.9  poimds.  If  beef 
prices  had  increased  as  much  in  the  past 
20  years  as  wages,  they  would  be  more 
than  twice  as  high  at  the  farm  level. 

When  you  look  at  the  job  the  farmer 
has  done  at  the  farm  price  level,  you 
realize  how  unfair  some  have  been  to 
accuse  him  for  the  food  price  Increases 
or  to  want  to  hurt  him  economically  as 
would  much  of  the  legislation  that  has 
been  proposed. 

For  example,  farm  prices  for  food  are 
only  up  6  percent  over  20  years  ago  while 
wholesale  food  prices  are  up  20  percent 
and  retail  food  prices  are  up  43  percent. 
While  the  total  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
rose  from  13  Va  cents  in  1947  to  24.8  cents 
in  1971.  the  total  wheat  cost  per  loaf 
dropped  from  2.7  to  2.6  cents.  If  the 
farmer  gave  his  corn  away,  we  could  re- 
duce the  cost  of  a  32-cent  box  of  com 
flakes  by  8.2  cents.  The  box  costs  more 
than  that.  We  could  also  reduce  the  cost 
of  a  dollar's  worth  of  caruied  corn  by  11 
cents. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that 
farmers  were'  receiving  less  for  their 
labor  than  nonfarmers  almost  irregard- 
less  of  what  formula  you  used.  Most 
formulas  were  not  favorable  to  the 
farmer.  Often  his  income  was  figured  on 
the  same  base  as  a  laborer  even  though 
the  farm  should  be  figiu-ed  as  a  business 
just  like  General  Motors,  with  consider- 
ation given  for  return  on  capital,  man- 
agement, and  labor. 

For  example,  a  fanner  with  assets  of 
$200,000  should  receive  $14,000  a  year  in- 
come—a 7-perccnt  return  on  his  inve.'^t- 
ment— before  you  even  start  figuring  his 
return  for  management  or  labor.  Some 
economists  use  5  percent  of  gro.-^s  to  es- 
tablish a  return  for  management  in  some 
neids.  Many  who  compute  the  farmer's 
income  omit  consideration  for  either 
management  or  return  on  his  investment 
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and  compare  his  return  on  an  identical 
base  with  the  average  workingman.  in- 
cluding omission  of  consideration  for 
hours  worked  on  the  farm  by  members  of 
the  family. 

Here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  we 
heard  many  of  our  colleagues  recently 
speak  on  the  subject  of  minimum  wages. 
We  heard  it  said  by  many  Congressmen 
that  $1.60  per  hour  was  below  the  pov- 
erty level  and  that  in  20  of  our  States, 
this  is  less  than  one  receives  when  on 
welfare  and  food  stamps.  Based  on  the 
vote  of  287  to  130  to  increase  the  mini- 
miun  wage  from  $1.60  to  $2.20,  it  would 
appear  that  this  body  feels  $1.60  per 
hour  is  not  high  enough. 

It  may  surprise  this  body  to  learn  that 
in  1971  after  giving  the  farmer  a  7-per- 
cent return  on  his  business  assets — near 
the  level  of  return  the  farmer  could  ex- 
pect to  get  if  he  sold  out  and  just  drew 
interest  without  much  risk,  management, 
or  labor— he  received  a  total  of  74  cents 
an  hour  for  his  labor.  This  is  not  figuring 
a  penny  for  his  management.  Last  year's 
figure  was  81  cents  an  hour.  I  hope  those 
who  voted  for  minimum  wage  increases 
will  keep  this  in  mind  when  a  farm  bill 
with  support  prices  at  break-even  levels 
is  brought  before  this  body. 

If  the  farmer  is  doing  so  well,  why  Is 
it  that  tens  of  thousands  of  them  are 
leaving  the  farms  every  year?  Why  have 
we  lost  an  average  of  100.000  of  them  an- 
nually since  1960?  K  the  farmer  is  doing 
so  well,  why  has  his  farm  debt  since 
1960  increased  400  percent?  If  the  farmer 
is  doing  so  well,  why  is  it  his  nonfarm 
Income— that  of  those  classified  as  farm- 
ers—has averaged  greater  than  his  farm 
income  since  1960? 

Infiation  has  caused  higher  food  prices 
as  well  as  higher  prices  of  other  goods 
and  services.  Is  the  farmer  to  blame? 
What  causes  inflation?  It  Is  caused  by  a 
shortage  of  goods  and  services  in  rela- 
tion to  dollars.  The  man-hour  output  of 
the  farmworker  has  Increased  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  nonfarmworker  In 
the  past  20  years.  If  the  nonfarmworker 
has  increased  his  productivity  as  much 
as  the  farmworker.  Inflation  would  not 
be  a  problem  in  America  today  and 
neither  would  we  be  experiencing  such  a 
trade  deflcit. 

Were  it  not  for  farm  exports,  our  Na- 
tion would  have  had  a  balance-of-trade 
deficit  of  $10  billion  last  year.  As  it  was. 
the  deficit  was  $6.8  billion.  It  was  $2.4 
billion  in  1971.  The  last  2  years  were  the 
first  years  since  1893  that  the  great  pro- 
ductive America  has  bought  more  goods 
than  it  sold. 

Some  fear  we  will  have  a  trade  deficit 
in  oil  alone  by  1980  of  $18  billion.  Some 
economists  say  that  without  increasing 
our  exports,  this  level  of  added  imports 
would  bankrupt  our  country.  Where  can 
we  go  to  rever.se  our  trade  deficit?  As  I 
said  earlier,  we  had  a  deficit  of  $10  billion 
in  manufactured  goods  last  year.  This 
loaves  only  farm  goods  where  we  had  a 
surplus  of  exports  over  imports  of  nearly 
S3. 2  billion— after  eliminating  a  billion 
in  concessions. 

I  might  add  that  in  most  cases,  foreign 
countries  are  far  tougher  on  our  farm 
exports— in  terms  of  quotas  and  duties— 
than  they  are  on  our  manufactured 
goods,  and  they  often  do  far  more  to  sub- 
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sidize  their  producers.  In  spite  of  this, 
our  farm  goods  still  compete.  As  a  group, 
if  they  can  compete  under  these  condi- 
tions and  produce  a  surplus  in  trade  while 
manufactured  goods  represent  a  $10  bil- 
hon  deficit,  how  can  anyone  sav  our  farm 
goods  are  too  high?  How  can  they  be  too 
high  if  they  represent  the  one  area  of 
production  in  tliis  country  priced  cheaply 
enough  to  compete  on  the  world  market? 

There  was  a  time  when  there  were 
sufficient  numbers  of  Congressmen  from 
farm  districts  to  see  that  legislation 
damaging  to  rural  America  did  not  pass 
Such  is  not  the  case  today.  In  1960  there 
were  31  U.S.  Congressmen  from  districts 
with  more  than  25  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion being  rural-farm.  Today  there  are 
only  five,  and  my  district  is  not  one  of 
the  five.  My  district  has  less  than  15  per- 
cent rural-farm.  In  1960,  230  Congress- 
men had  districts  where  more  than  half 
of  their  population  lived  on  farms  or  in 
towTis  of  2,500  or  less.  Today  there  are 
only  85.  In  1954.  165  Congressmen  had 
districts  that  were  20  percent  or  more 
rural-farm  and  today  there  are  onlv  14. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  if 
rural  America  is  to  have  a  standard  of 
hving  anywhere  near  that  of  urban 
America  and  the  American  farmer  is  to 
be  granted  a  reasonable  level  of  income, 
it  will  happen  because  of  an  understand- 
ing urban  Congress. 

It  also  means  that  if  urban  America  is 
to  be  weU-fed,  this  same  urban  Congress 
must  be  able  to  understand  the  farm 
production  process  and  those  factors 
which  influence  this  production. 


IN  GOD  WE  TRUST 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  enter 
this  Chamber  each  day  and  see  the 
words.  "In  God  We  Trust"  emblazoned 
above  the  Speakers  desk,  I  feel  pride  and 
I  feel  confidence  for  the  Nation. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  strive  for 
the  principles  of  honesty  and  morality 
in  Government,  in  business,  in  the  home 
and  in  the  church,  we  will  continue  to 
be  the  great  Natic.n  we  are  today. 

An  inspirational  message  with  this 
same  theme  has  recently  come  to  mv  at- 
tention, and  I  would  like  to  share  it  "with 
my  colleagues  today. 

It  is  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Standridge,  delivered  on  Sundav,  Mav  27 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Arlington 
Va.  The  text  follows: 

A  View  From  the  MorxTAiN-  :  Kings 

19:  1-18 
(By  Dr.  Charles  R.  Standridge.  Th.  D  ) 
The  word  for  this  day  is  one  of  hope!  But 
lest  you  say.  "alas,  it  Is  false  hope",  Un  me 
give  you  some  biickgrouiid  This  dav  is  not 
the  only  day  that  was  ever  beset  by  trial. 
public  scandal,  lack  of  decency  in  hlgli  place, 
breach  of  etiquette  or  ethics,  an  abandon- 
ment of  true  and  honest  principles,  the  fore- 
.'iaklng  of  the  high  roads  of  virtue  and 
decency. 

A  little  recollection  will  help  you  to  recall 
that  Ahab  had  been  essentially  a  weak  king. 
He  had  married  a  dominating  woman  and  to 
make  It  all  the  worse,  he  was  regimented  in 
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It.  She  gave  him  a  hard  time  to  say  the  least. 
Ahab  was  not  exactly  the  man  of  the  house. 
There  was  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  to 
reckon.  She  wea  one  who  had  so  little  prin- 
ciple and  so  little  of  Integrity  that  she  would 
kill  a  man  to  take  a  piece  of  land  that  he 
would  not  sell  for  money  or  love.  But  she, 
ruthless  as  she  was,  would  put  Ahab  up  to  a 
lot  of  foolishness. 

The  times  when  he,  with  his  weak  knees  and 
lack  of  conviction,  would  continually  give 
In  to  the  proplgatlon  and  the  disposition  of 
Baalism.  God  was  calling  to  a  halt.  It  was  to 
begin  In  an  unausplclous  way,  but  It  would 
lead  to  a  climax  that  would  be  ominous  and 
red.  Jezebel  might  rule  the  people  with  high- 
handed disregard  for  the  preachments  and 
for  the  directives  of  God.  but  she  could  not 
twiddle  heaven  around  by  her  thumb  nor 
could  she  conunand  the  Almighty.  The  day 
of  reckoning  would  surely  come.  It  ap- 
proached when  Elijah  was  prompted  by  God 
to  go  and  duel  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  the 
Mount  of  Carmel.  There  they  were  chagrined 
and  embarrassed  by  their  own  Impotence. 

They  screamed,  they  cried,  they  danced, 
they  whipped  themselves  into  frenzy  and 
called  on  Baal:  but  Baals  Ineptness  was 
Immediately  obvious.  He  had  no  power  to 
send  fire  to  consume  a  sacrifice.  Adding  his 
taunt,  Elijah  added  all  the  more  to  their 
embarrassment  by  saying  to  them,  "Let's 
rebuild  the  altar  and  pour  barrel  after  barrel 
after  barrel  of  water  upon  It  to  utterly 
quench  any  Idea  that  somehow  by  any  move 
or  trick  that  sacrifice  would  be  consumed 
with  fire  other  than  by  the  power  of  God. 
And  then  at  prayer  time,  when  he  would 
be  saying:  "Hear  6  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God 
Is  one.  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  might, 
with  all  thy  strength,  with  all  thy  soul." 

This  was  the  commitment  of  Israel  to  the 
Almighty  that  they  had  rejected  and  for- 
saken. He  now  offers  It  at  prayer  time  and 
kneels  and  says.  "O  Lord  of  Hosts,  send  now 
thy  fire  that  they  shall  know  all  the  truth 
that  Thou  art  God  of  Israel."  And  the  fire 
fell  and  the  altar  was  consumed  and  the 
water  was  licked  up  and  Judaism  In  Its  his- 
torical stance,  a  commitment  with  the  Al- 
mighty Jehovah,  Lord  of  Hosts,  was  once 
more  exalted.  And,  the  prohpets  of  Baal  were 
beheaded  and  Jezebel  was  embarrassed  and 
Ahab  stood  weak  and  Inept. 

Now  I  offer  this  not  as  a  reasonable  fac- 
simile of  our  day  at  all,  but  to  tell  you  that 
this  Is  not  the  first  time  In  the  life  of  the 
world  or  the  life  of  nations  when  there  has 
been  either  Indiscretion  or  Indecency  or 
moral  derangement  In  high  places.  But, 
whenever  It  comes.  It  Is  easy  for  the  hearts  of 
people  to  become  dismayed,  disillusioned  and 
frightened.  Our  land  has  felt  something 
of  the  sickness  and  there  has  been,  deep  In 
the  vitals  of  our  own  nature,  revulsion  and 
repulsion  that  has  been  the  result  of  the 
kinds  of  defaults  that  have  been  brought 
to  light  In  recent  days.  No  man  In  his  right 
mind  cotild  condone  It  and  no  man  of 
reasoned  faith  would  tolerate  It. 

But,  let  us  look  again  at  some  options  that 
have  been  considered  as  being  legal  and 
right.  It  Is  one  thing  to  condemn  evil — it  Is 
another  to  lead  a  stoning  party  that  would 
massacre  or  deface  or  defame.  None  of  us 
would  either  Intend  or  suggest  that  to  be 
the  prop)er  thing  for  us  to  do.  It  is  right, 
however,  for  us  to  seek  courage  to  recognize 
Sin  and  to  condemn  it  for  what  it  is  and  to 
resolve  with  full  commitment  to  be  no  part 
of  it. 

It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  most  great 
scandals  begin  in  a  small  lapse  of  character. 
But  It  is  imperative  In  this  day  as  in  that 
that  we  understand  that  historically  every 
king  In  Judah  and  Israel  were  Judged  by  one 
great  standard  their  faithfulne.ss  to  the 
Lord  and  to  the  faith  delivered  to  them 
through  Moses.  It  was  embodied  In  the  Law 
and  the  Deuteronomic  formula  by  which 
all  kings  were  Judged  .  .  .  that  If  they  were 
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obedient,  they  were  blessed;  if  they  were 
disobedient,  they  were  Judged.  It  was  slm- 
plistlcally  stated,  but  it  was  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. An  appraisal  of  every  king  in  Israel 
and  Judfih  is  to  be  found  in  I  and  II  Samuel. 
I  and  II  Kings,  and  I  and  II  Chronicles. 
Ahab  was  one  of  them  who  was  soundly 
denounced  and  soundly  rejected  and  was  re- 
placed by  one  who  would  rid  the  nation  of 
Baalism — Jehu. 

Now,  let  us  look  a  little  further.  Notice 
the  reaction  of  Elijah.  An  understandable 
thing.  He  had  assumed  after  he  had  borne 
the  weight  of  public  abuse  and  kingly  rejec- 
tion for  three  years  that  he  was,  indeed,  the 
only  one  who  championed  the  cause  of  de- 
cency and  honor  in  Israel.  He  had  fought 
alone.  He  had  had  curses  from  men  far  and 
wide,  great  and  small.  They  were  holding 
him  responsible  for  the  drought  in  the  land. 
But  now  that  rains  have  come,  they  wUl  be 
slow  to  come  again  to  seek  out  the  prophet 
of  God  and  right  those  wrongs.  A)T'.e  he 
felt:  rejected  he  felt.  And  while  it  lia.-  been 
our  temptation  to  condemn  him  for  fleeing 
from  Jezebel,  lesser  men  have  fled  from 
lesser  tyrants  than  she.  Consider,  though, 
what  he  did.  He  made  his  wav  down  to 
Horeb. 

Now,  in  the  event  you  have  forgotten  the 
importance  of  Horeb.  great  mountains  have 
always  played  an  Important  part  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  Israel.  First  there  was  Moriah, 
where  Abraham  had  intended  to  sacrifice 
Isaac  until  the  Intervention  of  the  angel. 
Next  there  was  Slnal  where  God  had  com- 
municated his  covenant  to  Moses.  Horeb  and 
Sinai  are  duplicate  names  for  the  same 
mountain,  but  one  the  name  for  one  empha- 
sis from  one  writing  group  and  the  other 
another  group.  It  was  to  that  mountain 
Moses  had  gone  .  .  .  where  he  had  met  with 
the  Almighty,  face  to  face.  The  mountain 
that  had  smoked  with  the  holiness  of  God. 
It  had  been  electrified  by  the  Presence  of 
God  .  .  .  where  the  people  of  God  has  been 
admonished,  "Touch  It  not  lest  you  die." 

It  was  there  that  Elijah  now  goes,  for  he 
needs  to  touch  again  a  recommitment  to  the 
law,  a  renewing  reality  made  possible  In  a 
restoration  of  fellowship  and  a  renewal  of 
his  own  energy  and  mind  through  associa- 
tion with  that  great  spirit.  Moses.  Moses,  too, 
had  known  rejection  and  loneliness  and 
public  abuse  and  popular  renounclatlon.  And 
now  Elijah  reaches  out  for  hope  and  help, 
and  makes  his  retreat  into  a  cave  in  the 
side  of  Horeb. 

God  would  not  leave  him  alone — He  loves 
him  too  much,  and  he  wants  Elijah  now  to 
see  a  demonstration  that  will  never  again 
be  forgotton.  Men  have  looked  for  God  In 
the  bright  and  In  brilliance.  The  mountain 
seemed  ablaze  with  fije  and  glory,  but  God 
was  not  In  It.  Men  have  thought  of  God  as 
being  In  the  colossal,  the  stupendous,  the 
extraordinary,  the  gigantic,  the  frightfully 
powerful  .  .  .  but  God  is  not  in  the  earth- 
quake or  the  wind.  And.  about  the  time 
that  Elijah  was  dazed,  wondering  where  he 
was.  God  spoke  to  Elijah  In  a  still,  small 
voice,  and  said,  "Elijah,  what  are  you  doing 
here?"  "Ah.  Lord,  I  have  fled  for  my  life. 
They  have  slain  thy  prophets,  torn  down  thy 
altars,  and  I,  even  I  alone  am  left."  How 
understandable ! 

There  are  people  who  tell  themselves  they 
are  alone  so  often  that  they  come  to  believe 
It.  And,  Elijah  was  as  human  as  we  and  we 
as  human  as  he.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  us 
in  our  aloneness  to  Imagine  that  we  are  the 
only  one  who  cares  a  whit  whether  decency 
Is  again  more  than  Just  a  hope,  or  honor 
has  any  virtue  or  whether  honesty  Is  to  be 
had  or  found  anywhere.  Elijah  Insisted:  "I 
alone  am  left."  Well,  that  too  needed  to  be 
dispelled.  And  God  says  to  him,  "Elijah,  there 
are  seven  thousand  In  this  world  who  have 
never  boxed  a  knee  to  Baal  or  kissed  him." 
And  now  to  find  again  a  camaraderie  with 
people  who  want  the  Lord,  who  reJol''e  in 
his  Presence  and  who  pray  for  His  King- 
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dom's  extension.  This  Is  fellowship,  it  is 
renewal!  It  Is  strength!  It  is  blessedness!  It 
is  worship.  And  Elijah  found  It  so.  And  in 
It  Is  strength  to  go  back  to  the  paths  that 
were  his.  to  tasks  that  awaited  him. 

Now,  let  us  make  some  deductions.  First,  we 
ought  to  recognize  that  In  times  of  crisis  or 
national  scandal,  whether  in  Britain  or  here 
or  any  other  land  on  earth,  or  whether  they 
be  circumstances  that  may  Immediately  Im- 
pinge upon  our  life  style  and  life  situation 
or  not,  that  God  Is  never  Indifferent  to  the 
power  and  the  presence  of  evil.  It  may  appear 
that  He  Is  Indifferent  or  that  He  is  pre- 
occupied with  other  sights.  But,  alas,  the 
Provident  One,  the  Almighty  never  loses 
view  of  you,  never  ceases  to  be  aware  of 
any  of  us,  whose  kindness  seeks  tis  out,  whose 
goodwill  and  wish  It  Is  that  everj-  child  of 
His  should  be  well  In  mind,  in  body,  in 
spirit.  How  reassuring  that  He  Is  not  pre- 
occupied with  those  little  dots  called  planets 
orbiting  around  some  sun.  If  not  ours,  that 
He  loses  sight  of  you  or  me.  Be  thrilled 
In  this.  That  one  with  whom  we  have  to  do 
always  has  us  In  His  view.  Not  one  of  us  Is 
forgotten  by  our  Heavenly  Father.  He  who 
notes  when  the  sparrow  falls,  surely  knows 
every  servant's  call.  Forget  It  not.  He  Is 
God  with  us.  He  Is  still  the  Almighty  made 
knowable  In  His  Son,  enabling  us  in  His 
spirit. 

But,  there  Is  another  thing  that  ought 
to  bring  reassurance  to  us  and  it  Is  this: 
That  this  great  Ood  of  ours  whose  wisdom 
must  permeate  all  the  ages,  whose  will  must 
be  ours  In  this  age,  has  something  yet  for 
each  of  us  to  do.  Let  me  give  you  an  illus- 
tration of  this.  It  Is  easy  for  us  and  It  is 
now  a  very  popular  thing  to  do  to  unlesh 
Invectives  and  Indictments  upon  those  who 
have  erred  In  their  Judgment  and  In  their 
practice  in  terms  of  the  Watergate  scandal. 
I  pray  that  all  who  are  guilty  will  be  found 
out  and  properly  Judged  and  that  they 
who  are  Innocent  should  be  exonerated. 
But,  let  me  point  out  this.  If  you  think  that 
It  Is  necessary  and  good  for  men  in  high 
positions  to  have  character  and  courage  and 
integrity,  you  are  exactly  right.  Our  land 
Is  not  an  exception.  In  Israel  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  character  of  the  king  deter- 
mined the  character  of  the  nation.  It  is  an 
assumption  on  our  part  that  If  ever  there  is  a 
place  where  character  and  Integrity  ought 
to  be.  It  Is  in  the  Presidency  and  in  high 
officials  In  our  land.  So  that  whether  It  be 
home,  an  Institution,  or  the  national  life, 
there  must  be  character.  There  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  It.  There  Is  nothing  that  ties  our 
tongues  Into  condemnation  of  evil  quite  so 
much    as    participation    In    evil. 

Now  the  application.  As  necessary  and 
as  urgent  as  It  is  that  there  should  be  charac- 
ter In  the  leadership  of  our  national  life. 
It  Is  Just  as  necessary  to  the  world  of  which 
you  are  a  part  that  you  should  be  a  person 
of  Integrity,  of  character,  of  Impeccable 
honesty,  of  truth  and  of  decency.  If  there 
Is  disarray  In  the  nation  becaVise  of  corrup- 
tion In  the  places  of  high  officials,  think  of 
that  world  of  home  or  work  where  you  are 
a  participant. 

Now  for  our  moments  of  disillusionment. 
There  comes  again  by  clear  directive  of  the 
Almighty  to  us  as  to  Elijah,  "Go,  stand  on 
the  Mountain"  and  see  again  that  God  is  not 
Indifferent,  nor  unknowing,  nor  disinter- 
ested, nor  detached,  nor  has  he  wound  this 
little  thing  called  earth  up,  set  It  In  motion 
and  withdrawn  to  see  how  long  it  will  run. 
He  Is  In  the  midst  of  us.  He  Is  the  Almighty 
before  whom  the  nations  are  "As  a  drop  on 
the  lip  of  the  bucket"  as  Isaiah  said.  He 
Is  the  one  who  rules  in  rlghteousnes,  who 
Judges  with  equity.  He  has  not  lost  grip  upon 
His  creation,  nor  concern  for  His  crea- 
tures. It  is  He  who  reaches  out  to  the  last 
and  to  the  least  of  us.  He  It  Is  who  waits  to 
extend  a  clear  call  to  the  wandering  sinner 
and  says:  "This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  In  It." 
He  Is  the  one  who  providentially  cares  and 
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provides  and,  with  a  fatherly  disposition, 
waits  for  the  prodigal  to  arrive.  He  Is  the 
One  In  Whom  we  have  our  hope. 

"Go,  stand  on  the  Mountain"  for  God  Is 
our  hope! 


JOHN  N.  DYER,  PRESIDENT  OP  AIL, 
A  DIVISION  OF  CUTLER-HAMMER, 
RETIRES 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  15,  Mr.  John  N.  Dyer 
will  retire  as  president  of  AIL,  a  division 
of  Cutler-Hammer,  Deer  Park,  N.Y. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  know  of  Mr. 
Dyer's  outstanding  service  to  his  country 
and  commimity,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  highlights  of  his  career: 
John  Newton  Dteh,   President  of  AIL,   a 

DIVISION  OF  Cutler-Hammer,  Deer   Park, 

N.Y. 

Mr.  Dyer  was  born  In  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts, 14  July  1910.  After  graduation  from 
Haverhill  High  School,  he  entered  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  graduating  with 
a  B.S.  degree  In  Electrical  Engineering  In 
1931. 

Mr.  Dyer  served  as  an  engineer  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  in  the  1930's. 
becoming  assistant  chief  television  engineer 
in  1936.  During  the  period  1933-1935,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Byrd  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  a  leader  of  a 
group  developing  electronic  countermeas- 
ures  equipment  at  the  Radio  Research  Labo- 
ratory at  Harvard  University  and  later  served 
as  director  of  the  America-British  Laboratory 
at  Malvern,  England. 

He  Joined  AIL  (formerly  called  Airborne 
Instruments  Laboratory)  in  1945  as  a  super- 
vising engineer  of  the  Radar  and  Air  Naviga- 
tion Section.  He  became  Director  of  the  Re- 
search and  Engineering  Division  in  1950,  and 
In  1955  was  appointed  Vice  President  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  AIL.  In 
1960,  he  was  named  Technical  Director  of  AIL. 
In  July  1964.  he  was  promoted  to  Executive 
Vice  President  of  AIL,  In  which  capacity  he 
directed  all  research  and  engineering  for 
the  AIL  Division.  He  was  simultaneously 
elected  a  Vice  President  of  Cutler-Hammer, 
Incorporated  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  He  became  President  of  AIL  on 
1  July  1968. 

Active  In  civic  and  educational  areas,  Mr. 
Dyer  Is  a  Trustee  and  former  Treasurer  of 
the  Community  Foundation  of  Oyster  Bay 
and  former  President  of  the  Community 
Social  Action  CouncU  In  Oyster  Bay.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Oyster  Bay  Housing  Au- 
thority and  Is  presently  serving  as  secretary. 
He  retired  from  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Oyster  Bay  after  having  been  President  from 
1957  to  1958  and  serving  on  the  Board  for 
thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Dyer  Is  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Klectronlcs  Engineers  and  an 
Associate  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics.  He  formerly 
sen-ed  as  Vice  President  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  IEEE  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Navigation  and 
the  Society  of  Moving  Picture  Engineers.  He 
was  a  Trustee  of  the  IEEE  Employee  Retire- 
ment Plan  and  has  been  active  as  a  member 
of  the  IEEE  Navigation  Aids.  Appointments, 
Education,  Nominations,  Policy  Advisory, 
Fellow,  Awards,  Professional  Groups,  Awards 
Board,  Founders  Award,  Field  Awards  and 
Sections  Committees. 
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Mr.  Dyer  was  Campaign  Chairman  of  the 
United  Fund  of  Long  Island  for  the  1971  and 
1972  campaigns.  He  also  was  Director  of 
UFLI's  1969  and  1972  Major  Corporate  Gifts 
Division,  Vice  President  of  Administration  In 
1969  and  Is  a  trustee  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Board  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men, a  former  Director  of  the  Long  Island 
Association  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Stony 
Brook  University  Associates. 

Mr.  Dyer  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  since  1963. 

He  received  the  Presidential  Certificate  of 
Merit  In  1946.  For  his  contributions  to  the 
Community  of  Oyster  Bay.  he  received  an 
award  In  1968  from  the  Community  Social 
Action  Council. 

Mr.  Dyer  and  his  wife,  PrlsclUa,  have  lived 
In  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island  for  almost  25 
years,  but  they  will  be  residing  In  Center 
Sandwich,  New  Hampshire  beginning  In  Aug- 
ust 1973.  His  plans  for  the  future.  In  his  own 
words,  consist  of:  "After  we  (he  and  Mrs. 
Dyer)  get  settled  In  New  Hampshire,  we  will 
see  what  needs  doing  and  try  to  help  In  the 
community  where  we  will  be  living.  We  don't 
Intend  to  "retire"  and  we  want  to  be  doing 
things  that  are  useful." 

The  Dyers  have  three  daughters — Ann, 
Sally,  and  Mary,  and  five  grandchildren — 
David  and  Eric  Songayllo,  Robert  and  Charles 
Austin,  and  Daryl  Parker. 


INTERSTATE    OIL    PIPELINES    PER- 
FORM ECONOMIC  MIRACLE 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  the  following  article  and  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  read- 
ing as  the  Congress  considers  matters 
relating  to  the  energy  crisis: 

I  From  on  &  Gas  Journal,  June  11,  1973] 

Why? 

( By  John  P.  O'Donnell ) 

Back  In  1957,  the  Interstate  oil  pipelines 
got  16.3c  for  each  bbl  of  oil  they  delivered. 
In  1972,  15  years  later,  they  got  15.1c,  bbl. 

To  be  able  to  perform  a  service  In  1972 
for  less  than  you  did  In  1957  has  to  be  some 
sort  of  economic  miracle. 

It's  an  accomplishment  In  which  the  pipe- 
lines could  take  some  thoroughly  Justifiable 
pride.  Unfortunately,  it  will  be  recognized 
by  only  a  few  people  In  the  Industry  and,  cer- 
tainly, by  none  outside  of  it. 

This  lack  of  recognition  is  really  unfor- 
tunate not  only  for  the  pipelines  but  also 
for  those  who  benefit  from  the  service  the 
pipelines  perform.  The  principal  beneficiaries 
are.  of  course,  the  consumers  of  oil  products. 

Since  the  consumer  is  unaware  of  the  pipe- 
lines' service,  he  carmot  be  expected  to  rise 
to  their  defense  when  they  are  under  attack. 
And  that's  too  bad,  for  it's  good  to  have  vocal 
consumers  on  your  side. 

Take  a  Manhattan  motorist  who  pays 
41. 9f  gal  for  regular  gasoline.  The  odds  are 
good  that  that  gallon  of  gasoline  got  to  New 
York  by  pipeline  from  a  Texas  or  Louisiana 
refinery,  some  1,500  miles  away. 

If  the  motorist  were  aware  of  that  fact, 
he  surely  would  not  believe  that  the  cost  of 
moving  that  gallon  those  1,500  miles  was  well 
under  2";  of  the  price  he  paid.  If  he  were 
aware  of  Just  how  little  effect  pipeline  trans- 
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portatlon  has  on  consumer  prices,  he'd  have 
to  be  sjTnpathetic. 

This  economy  of  operation  was  attained 
by  constantly  Improving  the  efficiency  of 
existing  lines  and  adding  new  lower-cost, 
larger  lines.  It  is  a  big  plus— but  only  one 
of  several  that  pipelines  can  point  to  with 
pride. 

Another  and  a  very  major  plus  Is  safety.  No 
other  form  of  transportation  comes  even 
remotely  close  to  pipelines  when  it  comes  to 
safe  operation. 

There  were  more  than  60,000  transporta- 
tion fatalities  last  year.  Pipelines  carry  almost 
one  fourth  of  aU  this  country's  Intercity 
traffic,  but  they  accounted  for  only  1  10  of 
!■";  of  all  the  fatalities. 

Still  another  plus  for  the  pipelines  Is  the 
respect  they  have  shown  for  the  environment. 
Long  before  there  was  an  EPA,  pipelines  cov- 
ered their  traces  by  replanting  rights-of-way 
and  performing  otherwise  as  responsible 
parties  should. 

Probably  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
their  failure  to  offend  is  the  public's  almost 
complete  unawareness  of  their  existence 

When  you  look  at  the  economic,  efficient, 
safe,  and  unobtrusive  service  pipelines  per- 
form and  then  look  at  the  agonies  Alyeska  Is 
going  through,  you  have  to  wonder,  "Why?" 


EUROPEANS  TRAVEL  CHEAPER 
THAN  AMERICANS  DUE  TO  NON- 
CAB  STRAITJACKET 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  we  have  witnessed  the  astonish- 
ing growth  of  an  increasingly  important 
segment  of  the  air  transport  industry — 
the  supplemental  carriers  or,  as  they  are 
more  commonly  known,  charter  airlines. 
This  growth  is  primarily  due  to  their 
devotion  to  the  idea  that  a  major  per- 
centage of  the  traveling  public  is  seeking 
a  fast,  safe,  comfortable,  and  most  im- 
portant, inexpensive  way  to  travel.  And 
in  the  tradition  of  the  better  mousetrap, 
budget-minded  American  consumers  in 
record  numbers  are  discovering  the 
economics  of  low-cost  charter  airline 
service  as  a  means  of  stretching  their 
vacation  travel  dollar. 

Americans  now  in  the  process  of  voting 
with  their  dollars  are  pointing  to  charters 
as  the  wave  of  the  future  in  vacation 
travel.  There  are  some  things  that  need 
to  be  done,  however,  to  smooth  the  path 
of  the  growth  of  this  valuable  service. 

The  practice  of  affinity  charters  by 
large  groups  must  be  allowed  by  the  CAB 
to  continue.  Far  and  away  the  most  wide- 
ly used  means  of  charter  travel,  it  has 
been  responsible  for  opening  the  doors 
of  the  world  to  millions  of  Americans. 
Inclusive  tour  charter  regulations  must 
be  relaxed  in  order  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition. The  current  7-day  minimum 
requirement  for  such  tours  does  not  exist 
in  Europe,  where  ITC  traffic  has  in- 
creased 15  percent  or  more  in  everv  year 
since  1963.  And  finally,  steps  miist  be 
taken  to  improve  the  marketability  of 
travel  group  charters.  American  travelers 
are  understandably  reluctant  to  sign  a 
contract  at  an  uncertain  price  with  no 
assurance  that  the  flight  will  actually 
operate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  valuable  service  ren- 
dered by  supplemental  air  carriers  has 
earned  them  a  prominent  place  in  the 
air  travel  industry.  Using  the  time- 
honored  principle  of  providing  the  best 
service  for  the  least  money,  they  have 
literally  brought  the  world  within  the 
reach  of  many  Americans  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  unable  to  travel  in  such 
a  style.  The  supplemental  are  clearly 
deserving  of  our  efforts  to  assist  them  in 
this  globe-shrinking  effort. 

A  recent  press  release  from  the  Na- 
tional Air  Carriers  Association  points  up 
the  current  posture  of  the  industry  as 
follows : 

Charter  Plights  Gain  Popularity 

Washington,  D.C,  June  29. — Budget- 
minded  American  consumers  m  record  num- 
bers are  discovering  the  economies  of  low- 
cost  charter  airline  service  as  a  means  of 
stretching  their  vacation  travel  dollar. 

A  report  Just  published  by  the  National 
Air  Carrier  Association  (NACA)  shows  that 
in  1972  nearly  25  percent  of  the  10.8  million 
transatlantic  airline  passengers  took  charter 
flights,  an  Increase  of  one  half  million  people 
from  a  year  earlier. 

The  U.S.  supplemental  airlines,  certificated 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  operate 
charter  flights  exclusively,  accounted  for 
more  than  one  million  transatlantic  passen- 
gers and  44  percent  of  the  charter  business 
In  this  market.  Dramatic  gains  were  also 
posted  In  the  mainland-Hawaii  market, 
which  increased  nearly  40  percent  during 
1972. 

"The  results  of  the  past  year  clearly 
demonstrate  a  growing  consumer  demand  for 
low-cost  air  travel,"  observed  Edward  J. 
DrlscoU,  president  of  NACA  and  spokesman 
for  the  supplemental  airline  industry. 

Stating  that  supplemental  airlines  flew 
more  than  10  billion  passenger  miles  in  1972, 
DrlscoU  said  "we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  a  vast,  virtually  untapped  oppor- 
tunity that  could  revolutionize  U.S.  travel 
and  air  transportation  industries." 

Yet  despite  signlflcant  regulatory  break- 
throughs and  Increased  consumer  demand 
for  charter  air  transportation.  DrlscoU  re- 
ported that  1972  proved  to  be  another  year 
of  disappointing  flnanclal  results  for  the 
supplemental  industrj*. 

"Increased  cost  of  operations  and  greater 
charter  market  competition  by  scheduled 
airlines,  particularly  in  the  transatlantic, 
caused  a  decline  in  total  Industry  revenues 
and  operating  profits,"  DrlscoU  stated. 

Total  revenues  of  the  supplemental  Indus- 
try dropped  7.3  percent  to  $358.3  miUion. 

Operating  profits  were  down  2  percent  to 
$8.7  mUllon, 

Passenger  miles  flown  dipped  4,9  percent, 
while  cargo  ton  miles  flown  were  off  8.9  per- 
cent. 

A  net  profit  for  the  Industry  was  realized 
for  the  first  time  since  1968,  but  totaled  only 
$49,000.  which  DriscoU  characterized  as  "an 
Inslgnlflcant  return  on  investment  for  an 
Industry  of  this  size." 

DrlscoU  noted  that  NACA  member  airlines 
carried  nearly  2  million  passengers  in  1972 
and  accounted  for  $274.6  million,  or  nearly 
80  percent,  of  total  industry  revenues,  an  In- 
crease of  832  million  from  a  year  earlier. 
Commercial  revenues  reached  $169.6  million, 
an  increase  of  18  percent,  but  net  profits 
slipped  from  $9.1  million  to  $3.9  million. 
NACA  represents  the  four  largest  charter 
airlines:  Overseas  National  Airways.  Saturn 
Airways,  Trans  International  Airlines,  and 
World  Airways. 

However,  DrlscoU  predicted  that  1973 
would  mark  a  major  Improvement  in  the 
economic  condition  and  outlook  for  the  U.S. 
air  transport  Industry  "if  a  number  of  criti- 
cally Important  actions  are  taken  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth,  including  an  elimina- 
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tlon  of  below-cost  fares  by  scheduled  and 
supplemental  carriers,  CAB  action  to  im- 
prove the  marketability  of  new  Travel  Group 
Charters  (TGCs),  a  continuation  of  affinity 
charters,  and  legislation  authorizing  Euro- 
pean-style one-stop  Inclusive  Tour  Charters 
(ITCS)." 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OP  PERSONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT  THROUGH  DEDI- 
CATED   MILITARY    SERVICE 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  HINSHAW 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
changing  times  when  we  are  reevaluat- 
ing our  whole  national  security  posture 
and  the  role  that  our  military  persormel 
will  have  in  the  future,  I  think  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  overlook  our  Reserve 
Forces. 

There  are  some  who  suggest  that  an 
all-volunteer  force  may  not  be  workable 
because  of  limited  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. In  this  regard  I  would  like 
to  recount  the  experience  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  Roger  E.  Abernathy. 

Mr.  Abernathy  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  shortly  before  the  beginning  of 
World  War  11  on  July  22.  1941.  at  age  18. 
Rising  rapidly  through  the  enlisted 
ranks.  Abernathy  became  a  chief  petty 
ofQcer  at  age  22.  I  understand  this 
achievement  meant  that  Mr.  Abernathy 
at  that  time  became  the  youngest  chief 
petty  officer  in  the  history  of  the  Navy. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  H.  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy left  active  duty,  but  remained  in 
the  service  of  his  country  as  a  Naval 
Reservist.  In  March  1949.  Mr.  Abernathy 
was  promoted  out  of  the  enlisted  ranks 
and  was  elevated  to  rank  of  ensign. 

Continuing  the  pattern  he  set  during 
his  active  duty  Mr.  Abernathy  rapidly 
rose  through  the  various  officer  levels  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Capt.  Roger  E.  Abernathy's  latest 
achievement  is  best  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  today  I  sent  to  Rear 
Adm.  Thomas  B.  Russell.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy. 
Commander.  Naval  Air  Reserve : 

Dear  Admiral  Russell;  On  June  23.  1973 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Unit  at  NAS.  Point  Mugu.  California  when 
my  personal  friend  and  military  advisor.  Cap- 
tain Roger  E.  Abernathy  assumed  command 
of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  Staff  Uniform  One 
from  Captain  Boyd  R.  Dixon.  I  had  not  been 
on  a  Naval  Air  Station  since  my  own  Navy 
service  during  WWII  and  could  not  help  but 
be  Impressed  and  to  share  In  the  sense  of 
pride  the  Command  personnel  displayed 
about  their  unit. 

During  this  Change  of  Command  visit.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  quick  tour 
of  the  facility  and  to  enjoy  the  courtesies 
and  hospitality  extended  me  by  Command- 
ing Officer  Captain  David  S.  Alles  and  also 
met  and  chatted  with  Captain  Richard  G. 
Martin,  the  Chief  Staff  Officer  of  NARS  U  1. 

I  believe  everj-one  is  p!pa.sed  when  their 
friends'  abilities  and  achievements  are  rec- 
ognized and  your  selection  of  Captain  Aber- 
nathy as  Staff  Commander  l.s  e.speclally  re- 
warding because  It  confirms  my  reliance  on 
him  as  my  Mllltan,'  Advisor  for  recommenda- 
tions In  formulating  views  on  legislative  mat- 
ters involving  military  affairs. 

I  have  long  felt  that  our  military  reserve 
personnel  strength  Is  a  vital  component  of 


our  overall  national  security — you  are  to  be 
commended  on  the  posture  and  smartness 
evidenced  by  the  personnel  at  Point  Mugu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  example  clearly 
shows  that  dedicated  and  deserving  per- 
sonnel can.  not  only  advance  in  rank  and 
thereby  obtain  a  sense  of  personal 
achievement,  but  also  contribute  in  a 
significant  way  to  the  good  of  this  coun- 
try and  all  of  its  citizens. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  now.  the  hazards  facing 
policemen  in  many  of  our  big  cities  and 
even  in  some  smaller  towns  and  rural 
communities  have  been  increasing,  as 
self-described  revolutionaries  have  em- 
ployed the  techniques  of  urban  guerrilla 
warfare. 

In  the  past  decade  many  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  by  sniper  fire,  shootouts,  and 
other  violence  perpetrated  by  elements 
who's  remedy  for  their  grievances  is  the 
assassin's  bullet. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  seed  for 
these  crimes  was  many  times  planted  by 
Communist  organizations  throughout 
the  world,  especially  those  in  Cuba  and 
Latin  America.  Specific  instructions  in 
guerrilla  warfare,  with  the  police  as  a 
primary  target,  are  readily  available  in 
any  of  our  large  cities. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  timely 
article  on  the  subject,  entitled  "Trends  in 
Urban  Guerrilla  Tactics"  has  just  ap- 
peared in  the  July  1973  issue  of  the  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  I  am  recommending  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
all  Americans  and  insert  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Trends  in  Urban  Guerrilla  Tactics 

New  tactics  and  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  by  a  small 
number  of  criminals  who  style  themselves 
urban  guerrillas.  ".  .  .  we  have  to  try  some- 
thing new  like  armed  revolutionary  vio- 
lence . . .  (Urban  Guerrilla  Units) .  Ripping  off 
money  from  banks  and  being  Revolutionary 
Executioners  of  the  gestapo  pigs  [police] 
mainly  to  capture  weapons  from  the  ene- 
my .  .  .,"  announced  the  newspaper  of  the  El- 
drldge  Cleaver  faction  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party.' 

Here  the  Panthers  were  echoing  Pan- 
Africanism  advocate  Stokely  Carmichael 
(".  .  .  when  the  guerrilla  kills  a  member  of 
the  occupying  army,  he  not  only  takes  the 
gun  that's  around  his  waist,  he  opens  up  the 
door  and  he  takes  a  12-guage  shotgun."  -) 
and  the  Brazilian  theoretician  of  urban  guer- 
rilla warfare,  Carlos  Marlghella  ("The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  ambush  tactic  is  to  cap- 
ture enemy  arms  and  punish  him  with 
death."').  But  recently  developed  Informa- 
tion indicates  a  change  in  this  tactic. 
evidentiary  link 

A  new  writer  on  urban  guerrilla  warfare 
realized  that  weapons  taken  from  murdered 
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police  officers — and  a  number  of  police  kill- 
ings have  been  marked  by  the  theft  of  the 
victims'  weapons — becomes  an  evidentiary 
link  tying  the  guerrilla  to  a  police  killing  in 
the  event  of  capture  while  armed  with  a 
stolen  gim.  A  notebook  of  guerrilla  tech- 
niques, found  in  the  possession  of  persons 
involved  in  purchasing  a  considerable  arsen- 
al, advised  the  would-be  guerrilla:  "We  do 
not  need  to  take  weapons  from  Iced  [killed] 
pigs,  specially  those  that  have  been  right- 
eously baconlzed.  There  are  better  places  to 
rip-off  weapons — not  where  they  can  be  link- 
ed to  butchered  hogs." 

Attacks  on  police  are  still  the  main  tactic 
of  these  "revolutionary  executioners."  In 
1972,  11  police  officers  were  killed  and  23 
were  wounded  in  attacks  where  responsibility 
was  claimed  by  revolutionary  or  urban  guer- 
rilla-type groups  or  individuals,  or  where 
there  were  strong  indications  members  of 
these  types  of  groups  were  involved.  In  1971, 
19  officers  died  and  48  were  wounded  in  simi- 
lar attacks. 

The  9  mm.  pistol  ("I  recommend  the 
Browning  9  mm.  automatic.  It  comes  with  a 
13  shot  magazine."  notes  the  writer  of  a 
booklet  on  guerrilla  tactics.*)  and  the  9  mm. 
submachinegun  are  becoming  favorite  guer- 
rilla weapons  in  this  country,  along  with  the 
AR-15  and  AR-180.  civilian  counterparts  of 
the  M-16  military  assault  rifle.  Other  wea- 
pons, including  foreign  military  weapons 
stolen  in  this  country,  have  also  been  used, 
however. 

Revolutionary-inspired  attacks  on  police 
In  this  country  have  included  ambushes, 
snipings.  and  apparently  spontaneous  shoot- 
ing confrontations.  Perpetrators  have  made 
false  requests  for  {xilice  assistance  to  have 
officers  Into  ambushes  and  have  committed 
deliberate  traffic  violations  to  cause  patrol- 
men to  leave  their  police  cars  and  expose 
themselves  to  a  fusillade.  Cold  weather  has 
been  suggested  as  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  these  attacks  as  the  wearing  of  heavy 
clothing  permits  better  concealment  of  wea- 
pons. 

expropriations 
"The  police  have  the  guns  and  the  banks 
have  the  money.  So  this  brings  us  to  the  act 
of  expropriation.  .  .  .  the  rip-off  of  arms, 
goods  or  money  for  revolutionary  pur- 
poses. .  .  ."  according  to  the  Black  Liberation 
Army.''  Robberies  to  gain  funds  for  the  "rev- 
olution" have  been  claimed  by  this  group. 
Communique  No.  1  from  the  Attica  Brigade 
of  the  Afro-American  Liberation  Army  (the 
n.ime  Panther  leader  Eldridge  Cleaver  gave 
his  urban  guerrilla  followers — it  Is  svnon- 
ymous  with  Black  Liberation  Army)  claimed 
those  who  threw  a  hand  grenade  under  a 
New  York  City  police  car  on  December  20, 
1971,  were  on  a  mission  to  "rip  off  funds  for 
the  Afro-American  liberation  struggle."  " 

This  boasting  about  expropriations  was 
later  criticized  by  other  advocates  of  urban 
guerrilla  activity  who  subscribe  to  the  advice 
of  "giving  expropriations  the  appearance  of 
bandit  attacks"  •  in  order  to  gain  time  to 
build  a  revolutionary  movement.  Also  criti- 
cized were  Black  Liberation  Army  robberies 
of  "after  hours  "  clubs  as  not  being  worth 
the  risk.  "If  U.G.'s  (urban  guerrillas)  are 
going  to  risk  life  and  freedom  doing  armed 
expros  (expropriations) — for  for  the  big 
money."  advises  the  writer  who  warned 
against  taking  slain  police  officers'  weapons. 
Recommended  targets  for  expropriations,  by 
this  wTiter  and  others,  include  banks,  check- 
cashing  establishments,  and  large  chain 
stores,  especially  the  last  two  categories  on 
the  1st  and  16th  of  the  month  when  assist- 
ance checks  are  to  be  cashed. 

Recent  urban  guerrilla  writings  have  also 
detailed  techniques  and  equipment  useful  In 
expropriations.  Reconnaissance  of  the  target 
(determining   the   amount   of   police   patrol 
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traffic  and  whether  a  bank  guard  Is  armed) 
is  stressed,  along  with  planning  the  getaway. 
Hand  grenades  are  described  as  having  been 
effective  in  the  past  in  deterring  pursuers. 
Panel  trucks  are  a  favorite  guerrilla  vehicle 
because  a  large  amount  of  equipment  can 
be  carried  in  a  concealed  manner.  The  use 
of  rented  panel  trucks  (rented  with  false 
identification)  as  homemade  armored  cars 
In  escapes  has  been  suggested.  The  armor 
would  consist  of  sandbags  or  sheets  of  steel 
or  bulletproof  plastic. 

The  lack  of  a  police  radio  prevented  a 
guerrilla  unit  watching  a  bank  from  know- 
ing police  were  checking  the  license  number 
of  the  guerrilla  vehicle,  according  to  an  arti- 
cle on  techniques  by  the  Black  Liberation 
Army."  (The  use  of  stolen  cars  is  suggested 
if  the  car  is  repainted  or  the  license  plates 
are  switched.)  Guerrillas  have  also  been  ad- 
vised to  attack  any  police  coming  on  the 
scene  of  an  operation  before  the  officers  can 
radio  for  assistance.  Suggestions  for  bank 
robbery  techniques  have  included  warnings 
about  "bait"  money,  use  of  disgul.ses.  wigs, 
hoods,  and  ski  masks,  plus  the  destruction 
or  removal  of  bank  robbery  cameras. 

Followers  of  the  Cleaver  Panther  faction 
in  Louisville.  Ky..  described  the  Black  Liber- 
ation, Army  as  "a  small  urban  guerrilla  unit 
waging  armed  struggle  against  .  .  .  the  United 
States  government.  .  .  .'  The  "army"  Is  "en- 
tirely autonomous  and  decentralized.  .  .  ."; 
its  leadership  is  a  collective.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  this  version,  there  is  no  dependence 
on  orders  from  a  "high  command"  to  col- 
lect "  'a  compulsory  revolutlonn,-  tax"  from 
a  bank  (a  thought  adopted  from  Carlos 
Marlghella) .  .  .  ."  or  to  carry  out  other  guer- 
rilla operations,  such  as  "punishing  a  pig 
by  death.  .  .  ." " 

Expropriations  by  various  tj-pes  of  revo- 
lutionaries are  not  always  vloient.  Fraudu- 
lent use  of  traveler's  checks  has  been 
reported.  Followers  of  the  Weatherman  (the 
extremist  group  later  renamed  the  'Weather 
Underground  to  avoid  implications  of  "male 
chauvinism")  philosophy  have  doubled 
their  funds  by  buying  these  checks  and 
falsely  reporting  them  lost  or  stolen,  thus 
receiving  a  second  set  of  checks  to  cash. 
False  or  stolen  identification  is  usually  used 
In  this  and  other  fund-raising  schemes, 
often  consisting  of  credit  cards  and  Identifi- 
cation stolen  on  campuses  from  college  stu- 
dents. Reports  have  also  been  received  of 
revolutionaries  obtaining  birth  certificates 
of  persons  who  died  in  infancy.  The  name 
of  a  deceased  infant  can  be  obtained  by 
reviewing  death  notices  for  the  appropriate 
year  of  birth.  Tills  procedure  is  a  well-known 
espionage  technique. 

terrorism  and  urban  giterrilla  warfare 

Expropriations  by  urban  guerrillas  to  sup- 
port the  "revolution"  are  seldom  needed  by 
today's  political  terrorist.  This  is  one  of  sev- 
eral Important  differences  between  the  ter- 
rorist and  the  guerrilla  In  todav's  world. 
Urban  guerrilla  warfare  can  be  defined  as 
criminal  conduct  for  revolutionary  purposes. 
Terrorism,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  violent 
criminal  activity  designed  to  intimidate  for 
political  purposes.  The  distinction  Is  in  goals 
sought  and  sometimes  in  methods  u.sed.  The 
guerrilla  Is  working  toward  revolution.  The 
terrorist  acts  to  focus  attention  on  a  par- 
ticular grievance. 

"The  terrorist  has  a  political  tool:  the 
urban  guerrilla  has  a  strategy  of  revolu- 
tion. .  .  ."  i'  Today,  the  usually  indigenous 
urban  guerrilla  relies  on  expropriation  to  fi- 
nance his  activities,  while  the  political  ter- 
rorist often  operates  in  countries  foreign  to 
him  and  is  many  times  financed  by  coun- 
tries sympathetic  to  his  alms.  Thus,  the  fa- 
natical terrorist  can  create  the  hostage-type 
situation  (which  exposes  the  terrorist  to 
capture)  in  order  to  gain  the  maximum  pub- 
licity, but  the  urban  guerrilla  must  "never 
expose    himself    unnecessarily.    All    possible 
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precautions  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  a  de- 
feat or  annihilation."  '• 

Urban  guerrillas  can,  and  do.  use  indis- 
criminate terror  as  a  tactic  at  times.  Bomb- 
ings are  the  most  common  Instrument,  as 
the  unsuspected  bomb,  used  against  civil- 
ians. Is  well  calculated  to  Instill  fear.  This 
tactic,  for  example,  might  be  similar  to  the 
worldwide  letter  bomb  campaign  against 
Israeli  officials  and  sympathizers  that  fol- 
lowed the  Arab  terrorist  attack  at  the  XX 
Olympiad.  Letter  bombs  can  weigh  less  than 
an  ounce  and  be  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Most  have  been  hand  addressed  and 
have  been  sent  from  overseas  addresses  by 
airmail.  Plastic  explosive  in  thin  strips  and 
TNT  in  a  powdered  form  have  been  utilized: 
detonators  have  Included  tiny  springs  and 
percussion  caps. 

BOMBINGS     AND    THE     WEATHERMAN 

In  this  countr>-,  the  bomb  has  been  the 
primary  weapon  of  the  Weatherman  group. 
"Tonight  [June  9.  1970].  at  7  p.m..  we  blew 
up  the  N.Y.C.  police  headquarters."  boasted 
the  Weatherman.''  The  March  1.  1971.  bomb- 
ing of  the  Capitol  building  In  Washington, 
D.C.  was  claimed  by  the  Weather  Under- 
ground in  Communique  No.  8.  In  1972.  the 
Weather  Underground  took  credit  for  the 
May  19  bombing  of  the  Pentagon.  Other 
bombings  directed  against  the  "establish- 
ment" have  been  claimed  by  urban  guerrilla 
revolutionary  groups  with  such  exotic  names 
as  the  Smiling  Fox  Tribe,  the  Proud  Eagle 
Tribe,  and  The  Perfect  Park  Home  Grown 
Society. 

Often  these  bombings  were  preceded  by 
warning  calls,  though  this  did  not  prevent 
loss  of  life  in  at  least  one  case.  The  nature 
of  the  target — military,  government,  or  other 
"establishment"  symbol — and  the  warnini; 
call  claiming  the  bombing  have  become  the 
trademarks  of  Weatherman  and  other  revo- 
lutlonary-tjTje  groups. 

The  Weatherman  was  among  the  first  revo- 
lutionary organizations  in  the  Uiilted  Slates 
to  adopt  Fidel  Castro's  "foco"  theorv- — that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  orga:iize  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  to  accomplish  armed  revo- 
lution— ".  .  .  a  small  group  of  armed  In- 
surgents .  .  .  can  act  as  a  focus  for  the  vari- 
ous discontented  elements  ...  |to]  channel 
all  the  latent  energy  available  into  action 
for  the  defeat  of  the  goverr.ment."  -> 

Bombing  by  revolutionary  groups  inspired 
a  Ku  Klux  Klan  group  to  publish  'Revolu- 
tionary Notes"  late  in  1972  "to  provide  the 
patriot  with  the  same  informatlor.  which  Is 
already  in  the  hands  of  our  leftist  ene- 
mies."" Instructions  for  making  time 
bombs  from  dynamite,  capable  of  being  con- 
cealed In  a  thermos  bottle  or  attache  case, 
are  set  out.  complete  with  dl.igram,?  Accord- 
ing to  the  Klan.  this  type  of  bomb  can  wreck 
an  elevator,  rupture  a  gas  or  water  main, 
disable  a  power  transformer,  d.^mape  the 
service  core  of  a  skyscraper,  or.  if  left  In  a 
subway  car  over  an  axle,  derail  the  train. 
Two  months  after  the  Klan  claimed  in  this 
article  that  "a  well-planned  campaign  of 
bombing  can  wreak  utter  havoc."  a  member 
of  the  group  was  arrested  and  found  to  have 
dynamite,  blasting  cap.s.  a  clock,  a  battery, 
and  other  necessary  equipment  for  a  time 
bomb  as  described  in  the  Klan  publication. 

While  linked  most  often  to  ambushes  and 
other  shooting  confrontation.':  with  police, 
the  Afro- American  Liberation  Army  has  also 
used  explosives,  especially  on  the  west  coast. 
Early  this  year,  components  for  making  time 
bombs  were  seized  by  police  from  members 
of  this  group.  In  May  1972.  a  bomb  was  dis- 
covered at  the  Portuguese  Consulate  in  San 
Francisco.  The  Afro-American  Liberation 
Army  claimed  credit  for  placing  the  bomb  in 
a  letter  directed  to  the  news  media.  The  de- 
vice in  this  CAse  consisted  of  14  .sticks  of 
dynamite,  a  blasting  cap.  and  a  fuse,  all 
contained  in  a  brown  paper  sack.  A  dirt-filled 
cloth  sack  was  placed  over  the  bomb  to  direct 
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the  force  of  the  blast,  but  the  bomb  failed 
to  detonate  when  the  fuse  went  out. 

After  a  police  car  was  bombed  In  Ixm  An- 
geles on  October  7,  1972,  an  anonymous 
caller  claimed  credit  for  the  bombing  in  the 
name  of  the  Afro-American  Liberation  Army. 
Although  this  group  has  used  explosives  more 
on  the  west  coast,  a  house  used  as  a  training 
base  In  the  South  was  boobytrapped  with  a 
heavy  explosive  charge  when  the  guerrillas 
moved  out.  The  "army"  has  also  considered 
the  use  of  light  bulbs  filled  with  explosives 
and  straight  pins  as  antipersonnel  booby 
traps. 

LEXICON    OF    VIOLENCE 

Many  of  the  techniques  used  by  extremists 
of  all  types  In  this  country  can  be  foimd  In  a 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  urban 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  volume  of  this  mate- 
rial circulating  today  amounts  to  a  lexicon 
of  violence.  The  param^Ultan,',  "antlcommu- 
nlst"  Mlnuteman  organization,  for  example, 
reprinted  two  booklets  In  this  category  last 
year;  "We  Shall  Fight  In  the  Streets"''  and 
"Special  Forces  Demolition  Techniques."  The 
first  title  has  also  been  found  In  the  posses- 
sion of  Black  Liberation  Army  members;  it 
was  prepared  to  educate  England  on  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  the  event  of  a  Na^l  invasion 
during  World  War  II.  The  pamphlet  on 
demolition  techniques  includes  recipes  for 
various  explosives.  Instructions  for  delayed 
detonation,  and  methods  of  placing  charges. 

Some  books  and  pamphlets  of  this  genre 
seen  In  the  hands  of  extremists  in  the  United 
States  include  the  well-known  "Mlnimanual 
of  the  Urban  Guerrilla"  by  Carlos  Marighella 
and  "Underground  Manual  Number  3"  by 
"Nick  Parados."  The  "mlnimanual"  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  expositions  of  urban  guer- 
rilla tactics,  while  the  latter  booklet  is  a 
"how  to"  manual  on  explosives  and  incen- 
diaries. One  of  the  earliest  guerrilla  manuals 
circulated  In  this  country,  and  one  used  by 
both  Panthers  and  Weatherman-type  revolu- 
tionaries. "Underground  Manual  Number  3" 
Includes  materials  on  homemade  and  impro- 
vised explosives  and  detonators. 

A  commercial  venture  aimed  at  the  would- 
be  guerrilla  Is  "The  Anarchist  Cookbook"  by 
William  Powell  (New  York,  1971 ) .  The  "cook- 
book" part  of  the  title  Is  based  on  the  chap- 
ter of  recipes  for  foods  incorporating  mari- 
huana or  hEishlsh.  Sabotage,  weaponry,  guer- 
rilla organization,  and  explosives  are  all  cov- 
ered In  detail  in  this  book.  Another  copy- 
righted volume  with  both  tactics  and  tech- 
niques Is  General  Alberto  Bayo's  "150  Ques- 
tions for  a  Guerrilla"  (Havana.  1959;  trans- 
lated edition.  1963) .  The  editor's  notes  for  the 
translated  edition  caution  the  reader  against 
experiments  with  some  of  the  author's  ex- 
plosive formulas;  Indeed,  the  explosives  and 
incendiaries  described  In  all  of  these  books 
can  be  extremely  dangerous.  Many  of  the  In- 
structions lack  even  elementary  safety  pre- 
cautions. 

Another  instance  of  publication  of  mate- 
rial on  urban  guerrilla  warfare  by  a  group  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  extremist  spectrum 
from  the  Weatherman  or  the  Panthers  Is  the 
series  of  "Revolutionary  Notes"  printed  by 
the  National  Yotith  Alliance.  To  overcome  a 
claimed  Marxist  "monopoly"  In  this  area,  the 
Alliance  published  detailed  Instructions  for 
guerrilla  activity.  In  July  1972.  for  example, 
an  article  on  sniping  was  printed  which  in- 
cluded instructions  on  telescopic  sights  and 
night  firing. 

This  small  organization,  which  opposes 
"Zionism"  and  "race-deflllng  .  .  .  through 
school  Integration,"  accurately  sums  up  the 
aim  of  urban  guerrilla  warfare  In  this  series: 
"to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  masses 
In  the  existing  regime  .  .  .  when  the  authori- 
ties lack  either  sufficient  will  or  strength  to 
restore  order — the  public  will  begin  with- 
drawing its  support  of  those  authorities."  '" 

FOOTNOTES 

^  Right  On!  (Vol.  I,  No.  12.  Feb.  15,  1972), 
p.  10. 
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FLIGHTS      INTO      SPACE      PROVIDE 
IMPORTANT  MEDICAL  DIS- 

COVERIES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  permission  to  insert  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  To(iay's  Health 
in  April  1973,  reporting  some  of  the  medi- 
cal discovering  that  have  come  out  of  the 
Moon  program: 

I  Prom  Today's  Health,  April  1973) 
Some      E>own-to-Earth      Medicine      We've 

Learned   F^om   Otni   Flights  Into  Space 
(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

Over  the  last  12  years  35  Americans  have 
been  hurled  Into  space  from  Cape  Kennedy 
launch  pads.  Each  of  the  men  In  the  Mer- 
cury, Gemini,  and  Apollo  programs  was 
backed  up  by  the  most  elaborate  and  sophis- 
ticated machinery  ever  devised  and  built.  As 
you  might  expect,  the  same  thoroughness 
that  designed  the  hardware  to  put  an  Amer- 
ican on  the  moon  by  the  end  of  the  Sixties 
also  governed  the  selection  of  the  healthiest, 
most  stable,  and  fearless  band  of  astronauts 
the  country  could  produce.  Most  of  them 
were  ex-test  pUots.  who  sought  out  and  were 
accustomed  to  danger  and  risk. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  the  space 
program  was  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  not 
to  carry  out  medical  or  psychological  experi- 
ments, scientists  two  years  ago  made  an  im- 
portant and  still  mysterious  discovery  about 
potassium  losses  In  astronauts  during  space 
flight  that  has  already  helped  develop  life- 
saving  techniques  used  in  post-operative 
care,  and  for  treatment  of  heart  disease,  di- 
abetes, and  serious  traumatic  Injuries. 

In  the  psychological  realm,  at  least  three 
of  the  astronauts  came  back  from  the  moon 
to  find  their  sense  of  themselves  drastically 
changed.  One  found  It  difficult  to  accom- 
plish even  the  most  ordinary  dally  acts  like 
choosing  what  to  wear.  Two  others  found 
new  meaning  In  religious  and  spiritual  con- 
cerns. 


One  of  the  most  important  medical  dis- 
coveries coming  out  of  the  moon  program  was 
the  fact  of  significant  potassium  loss  during 
space  flight.  Potassium  a  natiu-ally  occur- 
ring and  vital  body  chemical,  plays  a  key 
role  In  speeding  nerve  impulses  through  the 
body.  Among  other  functions,  it  helps 
muscles  contract  and  Is  required  to  make  the 
heart  beat  in  a  forceful,  rhythmic  cadence. 

Potassium  deficiency,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  produce  a  variety  of  subtle  symptoms:' 
tingling  sensations  in  the  skin,  muscle  weak- 
ness, and  apathy.  If  the  patient  suffers  small 
losses  of  potassium  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
his  kidneys,  heart,  and  bowel  can  be  perma- 
nently damaged.  If  the  loss  is  severe  at  any 
one  time,  paralysis  and  death  can  result. 

Potassium  losses — which  doctors  often  call 
K  losses,  after  the  chemical  symbol  for  potas- 
sium— during  Apollo  flights  were  not  dis- 
covered until  after  the  Apollo  15  astronauts 
splashed  down  In  the  Pacific  in  August  of 
1971.  During  the  flight  two  of  the  astro- 
nauts—David R.  Scott  and  James  B.  Irwin — 
had  several  abnormal  heartbeats  while  work- 
ing on  the  moon  and  afterwards  on  the  re- 
turn flight  to  earth.  The  astronauts  them- 
selves were  unaware  of  the  momentary  Ir- 
regulartles,  called  atrial  blgemlny.  but  they 
were  picked  up  in  Houston  on  electrocardio- 
grams relayed  by  telemetry. 

After-splashdown  tests  on  Scott  and  Ir- 
win showed  that  they  had  lost  large  amounts 
of  potassium — at  least  15  percent  of  the  K 
normally  present  In  their  bodies.  Only  then 
could  space  agency  physicians  link  the  K 
losses  with  the  irregular  heartbeats. 

No  one  yet  knows  precisely  why  space 
flight  causes  this  potassium  loss.  Charles  A. 
Berry,  M.D.,  director  for  life  sciences  at 
NASA's  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  near 
Houston,  and  his  colleagues,  have  put  for- 
ward a  complicated  theory  that  involves  the 
increase  In  blood  flow  caused  by  conditions 
of  weightlessness,  and  the  efl'ect  of  that  In- 
creased flow  on  a  series  of  hormonal  reac- 
tions ending  In  a  loss  of  body  electrolytes, 
Including  potassium  and  sodium.  (Electro- 
lytes, In  biochemistry,  is  the  name  given  to 
substances  that  separate  Into  ions  when  in 
solution,  thus  making  them  electrically  con- 
ductmg.  This  process  of  separation,  which 
occurs  In  the  bloodstream  with  necessary 
electrolytes  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  and 
magnesium,  plays  an  important  part  in  body 
functioning.  Thus,  any  impairment  of  elec- 
trolyte balance,  which  Is  maintained  by  the 
kidneys,  can  be  damaging  to  health  In  a 
wide  variety  of  ways. ) 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  so  much 
complex  knowledge  has  been  gained  about 
electrolyte  balance  that  many  medical  cen- 
ters and  hospitals  now  have  doctors  who 
specialize  In  maintaining  electrolyte  bal- 
ance. 

This  knowledge  has  helped  doctors  add 
decades  of  useful  life  to  many  kinds  of 
patients,  Includmg  those  suffering  from  such 
complications  &s  congestive  heart  failure 
resulting  from  arteriosclerosis;  diabetics  re- 
covering from  a  condition  known  as  acidosis, 
which  results  from  a  severe  loss  of  insulin: 
those  undergoing  bowel  surgery  for  cancer  or 
nonmallgnant  diseases  like  ulcerative  colitis 
and  regional  enteritis,  which  are  chronic 
diseases  of  unknown  cause  that  infliime  the 
Intestines  and  produce  diarrhea;  and  victims 
of  automobile  accidents  and  other  serious 
Injuries. 

The  Impact  has  perhaps  been  greatest  in 
the  medical  and  surgical  care  of  the  very 
young  and  very  old — because  pediatric  and 
geriatric  patients  are  especially  sensitive  to 
small  changes  In  electrolytes  like  potassisum. 
Electrolyte  balance  is  especially  important 
in  the  drug  therapy  of  older  Americans.  For 
those  who  take  digitalis,  for  example.  losses 
of  potassium  can  interact  with  the  drug  to 
brmg  on  digitalis  toxicity,  which  can  be 
Instantly  fatal. 

The  new  knowledge  about  chemical  bal- 
ances In  fluids  of  the  body  is  Just  as  im- 
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portant  in  post-operative  care.  It  is  not  Just 
the  techniques  of  the  surgeon  that  has  made 
modem  surgerj'  so  successful.  Perhaps  even 
more  Important  to  recent  surgical  advances 
has  been  the  post-operative  fluid  and  elec- 
trolyte care  that  is  essential  to  the  recovery 
of  patients  from  operations  that  seriously 
disturb  the  body's  physiology.  Often  the  suc- 
cess of  the  surgery  depends  largely  on  the 
doctor's  ability  to  apply  the  results  of  auto^ 
mated  electrolyte  tests  and  to  Juggle  the 
potassium  levels  so  that  the  body's  biochem- 
istry is  kept  in  its  delicate  state  of  balance. 

Such  surgical  patients  have  benefited  great- 
ly from  bedside  application  of  basic  meta- 
bolic research  findings  made  from  test  lube 
and  animal  experiments,  and  NASA's  Dr. 
Berry  contends  they  could  benefit  further 
from  space  medicine  research. 

The  Apollo  flights  also  provided  new  evi- 
dence that  the  human  body  is  one  of  the  most 
adaptable  of  all  organisms.  Twenty-seven 
American  spacecraft  have  blazed  off  the  Cape 
Kennedy  pads,  launching  men  for  more  than 
3521  hours  of  space  flight.  These  27  manned 
flights  have  carried  35  astronauts,  some  of 
whom  have  flown  two  or  more  times.  Of 
the  59  American  and  Russian  astronauts 
who  have  spent  a  total  of  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  in  space,  none  has  suffered  medical 
difficulties  serious  enough  to  prevent  him 
from  functioning. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  when  man  knew  little 
about  physiology  in  space,  some  scientists 
were  predicting  an  almost  endless  list  of 
medical  catastrophes  that  might  beset  astro- 
nauts. Perhaps,  it  was  speculated,  their 
hearts  would  beat  so  fast  on  liftoff  that  the 
rapid  rhythm  would  prove  fatal.  Or  serious 
anemia  would  result  from  loss  of  too  many 
red  blood  cells.  Or  weightlessness  would  cause 
kidney  stones  to  form  as  calcium  was  leached 
from  the  bones,  turning  the  skeleton  to 
Jelly.  Or  muscles  might  atrophy,  or  wither 
away. 

None  of  these  dire  consequences  resulted. 
Astronauts'  hearts  responded  to  the  physio- 
logic demands — the  heartbeat  of  astronauts 
ranging  from  a  high  of  180  during  liftoff  to 
a  remarkable  low  of  only  28  beats  a  minute 
while  they  slept  In  space,  compared  to  a 
"normal"  heartbeat  on  earth  In  the  60s 
or  70s. 

Cardiologists  were  also  surprised  to  learn 
that  astronauts'  hearts  shrank  In  space.  The 
doctors  still  do  not  know  If  the  smaller  size 
results  from  loss  of  muscle  fibers  and  cells, 
or  loss  of  body  fluids,  chiefly  water  and  potas- 
sium, which  seems  to  be  an  Inevitable  con- 
sequence of  space  flight. 

Needless  to  say,  their  bones  did  not  break. 
Though  they  lost  some  calcium  from  their 
bones,  kidney  stones  did  not  form.  Some 
astronauts  did  suffer  brief  episodes  of  nausea 
and  vomiting.  Others  had  head  colds,  which 
are  worse  in  space  than  on  earth  because  In 
zero  gravity  mucus  cannot  drain,  and  an 
astronaut  can  damage  his  ears  by  blowing 
his  nose  too  hard. 

Just  as  the  problem  of  potassium  loss  did 
not  become  apparent  until  after  splashdown, 
80  too  the  psychological  problems  faced  by  a 
few  of  the  astronauts  did  not  show  up  until 
after  their  missions  were  completed. 

Remarkably,  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
psychological  problems  at  all  during  the  mis- 
sions themselves.  "We've  been  fortunate," 
Dr.  Berry  says,  "because  we  have  seen  no 
serious  psychological  problems  in  anybody 
as  a  result  of  our  actual  flight  experience — 
even  including  long  periods  of  time  when  an 
astronaut  was  alone  In  the  command  module 
and  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time  behind  the 
moon,  totally  out  of  contact  with  anybody." 

He  attributes  this  result  to  the  fact  that 
"we  started  with  a  select  group  of  people  who 
had  gone  through  all  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  having  been  selected  as  a  test  pilot  and 
who  thereafter  had  been  exposed  to  a  lot  of 
life-threatening  situations  as  test  pilots. 

"Astronauts  are  human  beings, "  Dr.  Berry 
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says.  "Everyone  tends  to  think  of  them  as 
supermen  and  they  are  not.  They're  Just 
plain  old  common  human  beings  subject  to 
the  same  foibles  the  rest  of  us  are." 

Most  astronauts  appear  to  have  adjusted 
to  the  sudden  renown,  the  plaudits,  the  de- 
mands for  public  appearances  that  followed 
their  flights. 

But  for  some  of  them,  none  of  the  moon 
flight  training  prepared  them  for  the  post- 
splashdown  psychological  effects  of  becoming 
America's  newest  heroes.  The  most  Important 
of  these  seems  to  be  a  space-age  version  of 
the  famous  malaise  that  came  over  Alexander 
the  Great,  who,  at  the  height  of  his  conquests 
at  age  29,  complained — inaccurately,  as  it 
turned  out — that  he  "had  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer." 

Coming  back  from  the  moon  precipitated 
such  a  downward  psychological  spiral  for 
(then)  Colonel  Edwin  E.  (Buzz)  Aldrin.  Jr., 
who.  with  Neil  Armstrong,  was  one  of  the  flrst 
two  human  beings  to  set  foot  on  another 
world.  (Astronaut  Aldrin  is  now  Dr.  Aldrin, 
having  recently  earned  a  Sc.D.  degree  In 
astronautics  from  the  Massacliusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.)  As  recently  as  three 
years  after  his  epic  flight  on  Apollo  II,  In 
fact.  Aldrin  actually  feared  for  his  sanity. 

In  his  Apollo  days,  Aldrin  saw  himself  tis 
others  generally  saw  him:  as  a  supremely 
self-confident  super-achiever,  an  Intense,  dis- 
ciplined harddriver  who  had  almost  never 
failed  at  anything  important  he  tried  to  do. 

By  Aldrin's  own  account,  that  self-con- 
fidence evaporated  in  the  post -flight  letdown 
that  Is  said  to  have  afflicted  several  Ameri- 
can astronauts.  It  Is  a  phenomenon  that 
some  of  the  nation's  22  moon-venturers  ap- 
parently were  not  prepared  to  confront. 

Faced  for  the  first  time  with  a  loss  of 
purpose  In  life,  plagued  by  fear  of  the  risks 
he  might  face  in  any  new  and  unaccustomed 
Ufework,  and  suffering  from  an  unexpected 
culture  shock  that  made  crowds  and  personal 
appearances  an  agony,  Aldrin  himself  ad- 
mits that  he  virtually  ceased  to  function  at 
times.  He  couldn't  get  organized  and  had  to 
let  others  almost  lead  him  through  day-to- 
day tasks. 

"It  got  to  a  point  where  deciding  what  suit 
to  wear  became  an  overwhelming  decision." 
Aldrin.  now  a  42-year-old  retired  Air  Force 
colonel  who  wears  a  lush,  graying  beard 
that  fringes  his  rugged  face  like  that  of  a 
19th-century  New  England  sea  captain,  said 
in  a  recent  interview. 

As  he  spoke,  he  sipped  sangria  at  lunch 
In  an  Intimate  cafe  on  the  outskirts  of  Los 
Angeles  not  far  from  Hidden  Hills  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  where  he  now  lives 
with  his  wife,  three  leenaged  children  and  a 
menagerie  of  dogs.  cats,  chickens,  a  goat, 
and  an  Appaloosa  mare.  At  Hidden  Hills. 
Aldrin  Is  attempting  to  put  together  a  new 
life — and  a  new  personality. 

He  has  had  to  do  It  with  the  help  of  two 
periods  of  Intensive  phychotherapy.  Includ- 
ing a  month  In  a  military  hospital,  and  he 
still  sees  a  psychiatrist  e%-ery  two  or  three 
weeks  or  so. 

A  more  relaxed  Buzz  Aldrin  now  says  he 
Is  "back  on  the  track,  but  still  not  with 
great  confidence." 

Aldrin  describes  his  post-flight  experi- 
ences as  "an  unanticipated,  abrupt  change 
in  life  style."  Before  Apollo  II.  his  days  had 
been  governed  by  concise,  precise,  concrete 
objectives  and  his  personal  life  was  still 
under  his  own  control.  After  Apollo  II.  there 
was  no  objective  ahead,  and  Mr.  Aldrin  be- 
gan to  lose  his  grip  on  both  his  professional 
and  personal  life. 

For  a  year  or  two.  In  between  the  personal 
appearances  he  found  so  burdensom,  he 
looked  around  "for  some  little  job  In  NASA 
I'd  be  happy  with."  But  mostly,  he  sat  in 
his  office  in  Houston,  answering  mall,  occa- 
sionally attending  meetlugs,  and  wondering. 
In  his  words,  "Gee.  what'll  I  do  today?" 

"You  get  so  dissatisfied  that  you  get  In 
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your  car  and  drive  down  to  Galveston  and 
walk  on  the  beach, "  he  said,  "but  that 
doesn't  help." 

Eventually  Aldrin  was  made  commandant 
of  the  Air  Force  Test  Pilot  School  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base.  California.  There  his 
downward  spiral  into  anxiotis  depression  ac- 
celerated. 

"I  had  been  away  from  the  Air  Force  for 
10  years."  he  said,  "and  every  Job  has  its 
element  of  risk.  Plus.  I  was  extremely  self- 
critical."  This  combination  of  insecurity  and 
self-demand  for  perfection  "started  bringing 
on  the  problem  that  eventually  put  me  in 
the  hospital."  Aldrin  explained. 

The  problem  was  diagnosed  as  ■moderate 
depression  "  by  doctors  at  Wilford  Hall,  an 
Air  Force  hospital  in  San  Antonio,  where 
Aldrin,  beginning  In  October  1971.  under- 
went a  one-month  course  of  drug-aided  psy- 
chotherapy. But  he  believes  that  the  very 
act  of  seeking  help  on  his  own  'went  a 
long  way"  toward  helping  solve  his  emo- 
tional difficulties. 

As  part  of  his  treatment,  Mr.  Aldrm  had 
to  examine  his  life  as  never  before  and  ask 
of  his  Air  Force  career,  "Is  this  what  I  want 
to  do?"  His  answer  was  no.  So  he  decided  to 
retire  from  the  Air  Force,  seek  a  life  of  less 
pressure,  and  explain  his  story  so  other 
Americans  might  benefit  and  learn  from  his 
experience. 

But  facmg  civilian  life  last  July  for  the 
first  time  in  23  years  brought  on  yet  another, 
even  more  frightening,  seige  of  depression. 
This  time  Mr.  Aldrin  feared  that  he  might 
be  In  such  a  state  for  the  rest  of  his  life  But 
after  two  or  three  visits  to  a  psychiatrist  at 
the  UCLA  Neuropsychlatric  Clinic,  the  de- 
pression lifted  again. 

Now,  Mr.  Aldrin  believes,  he  has  come 
through  the  worst  and  will  be  the  better  for 
it.  He  Is  his  own  boss.  He  can  control  the  na- 
ture and  level  of  his  activities,  can  dabble  in 
"little  projects  "  here  and  there.  He  is  grad- 
ually relaxing  and  WTiting  a  book  Return  to 
Earth,  which  Is  finished  and  i^  scheduled  to 
be  published  this  fall. 

However,  the  nature  of  an  ApoUo  astro- 
naut's work  has  given  these  men  a  unique 
view  of  the  world,  altering  their  very  con- 
sciousness, providing  themjwith  perceptions 
and  perspectives  that  no  ot|ier  American  will 
have — not  for  many  years  at  the  earliest.  Dr. 
Berry  comments: 

"The  total  psychological  impact  of  having 
gone  through  that  experience  is  great.  I  don't 
think  you  can  look  at  our  world  In  the  way 
that  all  these  crewmen  have— and  we've  been 
privileged  to  do  that  vicariously,  too — and 
not  have  seen  the  world  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent context  than  we  do  as  we  sit  on  earth's 
surface.  That  can't  help  but  have  some  kind 
of  psychological  effect." 

Two  astronauts  who  reacted  to  the  mysti- 
cal nature  of  their  flights  are  Captain  Edgar 
D.  Mlcthell  and  Colonel  James  B.  Irwin. 

Mitchell  said  he  is  trying  "to  broaden  the 
consciousness  of  people  so  that  they  can  see 
planet  earth  from  the  perspective"  he  had 
of  space.  So  he  has  moved  toward  the  ex- 
ploration of  •  inner  space  "  by  forming  a 
Houston-based  private  company  to  promote 
scientific  Investigation  of  such  psychic  phe- 
nomena as  extrasensory  perception  and  men- 
tal telepathy. 

Mitchell  hopes  that  his  enterprise  ulti- 
mately will  help  unlock  the  secrets  of  "psy- 
chic energy"  so  that  humars  may  communi- 
cate with  one  another  in  richer,  more  pre- 
cise ways. 

Irwin's  experience  ■was  quite  different.  In 
his  words,  he  went  to  the  moon  a  practicing 
but  not  especially  religious  Baptist  The  ef- 
fects of  moon  flight  turned  him  into  an  ener- 
getic Christian  and  inspired  him  to  form  the 
High  Flight  Foundation  based  In  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  under  whose  auspice.?  he 
travels  almost  constantly,  both  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  carrving  two  messages — 
that  of  science  and  that  of  the  Gospel. 
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"I  consider  that  It's  God's  plan  that  1 
had  an  opportunity  to  come  back  and  tell 
people  what  a  beautiful  thing  we  have  here 
on  earth;  to  take  care  of  It:  and  to  try  to 
live  In  brotherhood,  the  way  Jesus  Christ 
would   want   us  to,"  Mr.  Irwin  said. 

"Before  the  flif?ht  I  was  a  very  quiet, 
reserved  guy.  "  Irwin  said.  "Now  I've  changed 
You  can't  shut  me  up.  Now  I  have  some- 
thing to  say." 

Irwin  believes  that  he  and  Mitchell  are 
essentially  on  the  same  track.  "Ed's  going 
the  scientific  route,"  he  said,  "and  when  we 
meet,  it'll  be  interesting."  But  he  addsd:  "I 
think  that  Ed's  getting  in  deeper  than  man 
was  meant  to  go.  He's  delving  into  powers 
that  are  really  of  Satan." 

Religious  Interpretations  aside.  Colonel 
Irwin  sums  up  the  common  experience  of 
several  astronauts:  "We  went  to  the  moon 
as  technicians — nuts  and  bolts  men — and  we 
returned  as  humanitarians." 

After  the  moon  voyagers  returned,  they 
were  constantly  put  in  the  public  eye  so  that 
their  weaknesses,  strengths,  obsessions  and 


general  humanity  have  emerged  as  never  be- 
fore. Their  dlfifering  personalities  have  grap- 
pled In  different  ways  with  the  transcendent 
experience  of  liylng  to  the  moon  and  its 
earthbound  aftermath. 

Brigadier  General  Thomas  P.  Stafford, 
who  commanded  the  moon-orbltal  flight  of 
Apollo  10  in  May  1969  and  is  now  deputy 
director  of  flight-crew  operations  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  described  to  a  re- 
porter one  of  the  problems  facing  the  re- 
turning astronauts  this  way: 

"You  can't  let  It  go  to  your  head.  Today's 
headlines  are  tomorrow's  fish  wrappers.  Un- 
fortunately, some  astronauts  have  not  un- 
derstood this.  Because  of  one  great  Incident 
in  their  lives,  they  think  that  anything  they 
say  takes  on  extra  meaning." 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  get  carried  away 
with  yourself,"  say.s  Colonel  David  R.  Scott, 
commander  of  the  Apollo  15  lunar-landing 
mission  in  July  1971.  "You've  Just  got  to  try 
to  keep  your  balance." 

After  their  return  to  earth,  Scott  and  his 


crewmates  (Colonel  James  Irwin  and  Major 
Alfred  M.  Worden)  developed  a  trick  for  use 
when  one  of  the  three  would  "go  off  on  a 
tangent"  while  speaking  and  start  talking 
too  long. 

"One  of  us  would  f>ass  an  ashtray  or  glass 
of  water  over  In  front  of  the  guy."  Scott  re- 
called with  a  chuckle.  "That  was  the  signal 
to  shut  up." 

Perhaps  It  is  this  type  of  common  sense 
that  explains  why  Dr.  Berry  concludes: 

"It's  amazing  that  there  haven't  been  even 
more  psychological  effects  than  have  become 
evident." 

But  taken  on  balance,  the  experience  of 
the  space  program  has  been  more  encourag- 
ing than  otherwise  in  what  it  tells  us  about 
the  flexibility  and  resourcefulness  of  man. 
That  astronauts  have  been  able  to  adjust  so 
well  to  the  almost  completely  alien  environ- 
ment of  outer  space  surely  ought  to  give  us 
at  least  some  hope  that  future  explorations 
of  both  inner  and  outer  space  will  give  us 
more  reason  to  rejoice  than  to  despair. 


SEl^ ATE— Thursday,  July  12,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  •was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  EastlandK 


PR.AYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  the  source  of  all  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  we  bow  in  Thy  pres- 
ence with  the  calm  confidence  that  Thou 
dost  never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us.  In  a 
world  so  uncertain  about  many  things, 
amid  all  outer  commotions  and  collision 
of  forces,  keep  us  sure  of  Thee.  Help  us 
to  live  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Mount 
Sinai  and  Mount  Calvary,  assured  that  in 
faithfulness  to  the  truth  Thou  hast  re- 
vealed we  will  be  led  step  by  step  to  the 
completion  of  Thy  kingdom  on  earth. 
Give  us  courage  to  seek  the  truth  hon- 
es'Jy  and  humbly  to  follow  the  divine 
light  until  the  shadows  of  doubt  and 
despair  di.sappear  and  all  men  live  in 
the  ligh*  of  Thy  truth. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ar-k  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  July  II.  1973.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wlth- 
(lUt  objection,   it   is   so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AND  SUPREME 
COURT  PAGE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 


to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  288, 
S.  2067. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  'S.  2067> 
relating  to  congressional  and  Supreme 
Court  pages,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments,  at  the 
top  of  page  3,  strike  out: 

"(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  Congressional 
and  Supreme  Court  Page  Act,  is  effective 
upon  enactment  of  tills  Act.  However,  clause 
(1)  of  such  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  page  appointed  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  Act  as  long  as  that  page 
coutiniies  to  serve  as  a  pat'e." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(f)  Subsection  ib)  of  this  section,  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  Congressional 
and  Supreme  Court  Page  Act,  is  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act. 
However,  clause  (1)  of  such  subsection  (b) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  reap- 
pointment, on  or  after  such  date,  of  an  in- 
dividual serving  as  a  page  prior  to  such  date." 

On  page  4.  line  3,  after  the  word  "ar- 
rangement.", insert  "No  such  arrange- 
ment shall  be  entered  into  providing  for 
the  education  of  such  pages  with  respect 
to  any  period  commencing  after  June  30, 
1975.";  and,  on  page  5,  line  20.  after  the 
word  "upon",  strike  out  "enactment." 
and  insert  "the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  and 
Supreme  Court  Page  Act  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  9  of  title  IV  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (2  U.S.C. 
88b-l:  40  U.S.C.  184a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  o\it  the  iieadlng  of  .such  part 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Paet  9 — Congressional  and  StjpRaME 
CouKT  Pages". 

(2)  Section  491  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  the  section  caption  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"congressional  and  supreme  court  paces". 

(B)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
insert  in  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  An  Individual  shall  not  be  appointed 
as  a  page  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives unless  he  agrees  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  unforeseen  circumstances  prevent- 
ing his  service  as  a  page  after  his  appoint- 
ment, he  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  page  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  two  months. 

"(b)  An  individual  shall  not  serve  as  a  page 
of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 

"(1)  before  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years;  or 

"(2)  except  in  the  case  of  a  chief  page, 
telephone  page,  or  riding  page,  during  any 
session  of  Congress  or  October  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
begins  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years." 

(3)  Strike  subsection  (f )  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  Congressional 
and  Supreme  Court  Page  Act,  is  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act. 
However,  clause  (1)  of  such  subsection  (b) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  reap- 
pointment, on  or  after  such  date,  of  an  in- 
dividual serving  as  a  page  prior  to  such 
date." 

(4)  Strike  out  section  492  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"EDUCATION   OF   PAGES  PREVIOUSLY  APPOINTED 

"Sec.  492.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, acting  Jointly,  shall  enter  Into  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  education, 
in  the  public  school  system  of  the  District, 
of  pages  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  continuing  to  serve  as  pages  by 
reason  of  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(f )  of  section  491  of  this  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  the  Congressional  and  Supreme 
Court  Page  Act.  Such  arrangement  siiall  in- 
clude provision  for  reimbursement  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  any  additional  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  public  school  system 
of  the  District  In  carrying  out  such  arrange- 
ment. No  such  arrangement  shall  be  entered 
into  providing  for  the  education  of  such 
pages  with  respect  to  any  period  commencing 
after  June  30.  1975. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reimburse  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  arrangement  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)   of  thl.s  section. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  any 
such  page  may  continue  to  elect  to  attend 
a  private  or  parochial  school  of  his  own 
choice,  except  that  such  private  or  parochial 
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school  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  only  In  the  same 
amount  as  would  be  paid  if  that  page  were 
attending  a  public  school  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Part  9  of  title  IV  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  9 — Congressional  and  Supreme  Court 
Pages 

"Sec.  491.  Congressional  and  Supreme  Court 

pages. 
"Sec.  492.  Education  of  pages  previously  ap- 
pointed." 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  paragraph  entitled  "ac- 
quisition OP  property  as  an  addition  to  the 
CAPrroL  grounds"  under  the  heading  "AR- 
CHITECT OF  THE  CAPITOL"  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1973  (2  U.S.C. 
184a  note ) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  fourth  proviso 
"as  the  site  of  the  John  W.  McCormack  Res- 
idential Page  School"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "in  accordance  with 
the  last  proviso  of  this  paragraph";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  real  property  ac- 
quired under  this  paragraph  shall  be  perma- 
nently used  for  such  congressional  purpose 
or  purposes  as  the  Commission  for  Extension 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  may  decide". 

(b)  Section  243  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  88a)  and  the 
proviso  contained  m  the  paragraph  entitled 
"education  of  senate  and  house  pages"  un- 
der the  heading  "LEGISLATIVE"  in  title  I 
of  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
1947  (2  U.S.C.  88b).  are  repealed. 

Sec  4.  (a)  Effective  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  Senate  Resolution  14, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  agreed  to  January  13, 
1949  (as  amended  by  Senate  Resolution  218, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  agreed  to  January  11, 
1960),  and  the  last  sentence  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 112,  Ninety-second  Congress,  agreed  to 
May  13.  1971.  are  no  longer  of  any  force  and 
effect,  except  that  any  written  statement  filed 
by  a  Senator  in  accordance  with  such  last 
sentence  shall  continue  to  be  effective  as  long 
as  the  page  with  respect  to  whom  the  state- 
ment is  filed  continues  to  serve  as  a  page 
and  has  not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
years. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  the  Senate  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  Its  rulemaking  power,  subject  to 
and  with  full  recognition  of  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  enact  or  change  any  rule  of  the 
Senate  at  any  time  in  its  exercise  of  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  determine  the  rules  of 
Its  proceedings. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  93-306),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

purpose 

The  primary  purpose  of  S.  2067  is  to 
provide  for  replacement  of  the  existing  con- 
gressional and  Supreme  Court  page  corps 
with  an  older  group  of  pages  who  would  not 
require  the  after-hours  supervision  many 
feel  is  necessary  for  the  younger  pages  and  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  construction  of  the 
presently  authorized  residential  page  class- 
room and  dormitory  building 

PRINCIPAL    provisions 

The  bill,  as  amended  bv  the  committee, 
would — 


(1)  Change  the  respective  age  limits  for 
pages  from  14-17  (Senate  pages),  from  16-18 
(House  pages),  and  from  14-high  school 
graduation  (Supreme  Court  pages)  to  18-21 
for  all  pages; 

( 2  I  Permit  pages  serving  on  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  to  continue  their  service 
until  June  30,  1975,  provided  they  are  ap- 
pointed or  reappointed  by  their  sponsors 
during  that  period: 

(3)  Require  that  after  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  all  new  page  appointments  would 
be  subject  to  the  new  age  limitations,  thus 
providing  for  gradual  transition  to  the  new 
syitem; 

(4  I  Provide  for  discontinuance  of  the  Cap- 
itol Page  School  by  June  30,  1975; 

(5)  Repeal  authority  In  existing  law  for 
construction  of  a  residential  page  classroom 
and  dormitory  building  (cost  currently  esti- 
mated at  $15  million  t  for  which  land  has 
already  been  purchased  (the  old  Providence 
Hospital  site,  located  at  221  D  Street  SE.), 
and  provide  that  this  real  property  shall  be 
permanently  used  for  such  congressional 
purposes  as  the  Commission  for  Extension  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  may  decide:   and 

(6)  Repeal  the  requirement  that  Senators 
be  responsible  for  safety  of  female  pages, 
with  respect  to  all  appointments  made  after 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  agreements  in  effect  concerning 
female  pages  now  serving  would  continue  In 
effect  v/hlle  they  remain  pages. 

THE  existing  PAGE  SYSTEM 

The  total  number  of  pages  serving  during 
■  the  school  year  is  normally  about  85  (30  in 
the  Senate,  51  in  the  House,  and  4  in  the  Su- 
preme Court).  During  the  summer  months 
the  House  customarily  appoints  about  20  ad- 
ditional temporary  pages. 

The  Capitol  Page  School  (located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Library  of  Congress  since 
1949)  provides  a  4-year  high  school  educa- 
tion for  the  pages,  operated  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system.  The  pages  have  four  or  five  45-min- 
ute  classes  5  days  a  week,  beginning  at  6:15 
a.m.  and  ending  at  9:45  a.m.  (or  In  some 
cases  10:30  a.m.),  after  which  they  report 
for  their  work  In  the  Senate,  House,  or  Su- 
preme Court  respectively.  The  school  is  ac- 
credited by  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  Its  cur- 
riculum stresses  preparation  for  college, 
.since  about  98  percent  of  Its  students  go  on 
to  colleges  and  universities.  The  staff  of  the 
school  includes  Its  principal  and  six  teachers 
( all  but  one  of  whom  hold  master's  degrees ) , 
an  administrative  aide  (who  holds  a  bache- 
lors  degree),  and  a  part-time  basketball 
coach.  (See  appendix  for  further  details  on 
the  history,  appointment,  duties,  housing, 
and  education  of  the  pages. ) 
background 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  several 
propo.sals  in  the  Congress  for  changes  in  the 
Capitol  page  system.  Including  bills  to  pro- 
vide for  appointment  of  older  or  college-age 
pages  introduced  in  1965  by  former  Senator 
Stephen  Young  (D-Ohlo).  and  by  former 
Representatives  William  Hull  iD-Mo.)  and 
William  Springer  (R-IU.). 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  on  the  measure 
which  eventually  became  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-510. 
approved  October  26.  1970)  Included  a  recom- 
mendation tliat  the  limits  on  the  age  of 
pages  be  raised  to  16-18  (which  was  accepted 
by  the  House  and  Is  In  effect  for  House  pages 
today),  but  following  a  debat*  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  recommendation  was  re- 
jected, and  the  Senate  voted  to  retain  the 
14-17  age  limits  for  Senate  pages. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  better  super- 
vision, housing,  and  educational  facilities 
for  the  pages,  the  Congress  also  Included  In 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
a   provision    authorizing    construction    of   a 


fireproof  building  to  contain  dormitory  and 
classroom  facilities  for  the  pages,  to  t>e  des- 
ignated as  the  John  W.  McComiack  R'.-siden- 
tial  Page  School.  The  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1971  (Public  Law  91-655, 
approved  January  8.  1971)  appropriated 
S50.000  to  enable  the  -Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol to  make  preliminary  plans  for  this  struc- 
ture. Subsequently,  the  .Architect  recom- 
mended and  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Building  Commissions  approved  acquisition 
of  Square  764  (the  block-square  old  Provi- 
dence Hospital  site)  for  this  purpose.  The 
Supplemental  Appropriation.s  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  92-607.  approved  October  31, 
1972),  appropriated  $1,450,000  for  purchase 
of  the  site,  which  was  acquired  on  April  16, 
1973,  for  $1,400,000.  The  Architects  nreliml- 
nary  construction  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted and  approved  by  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission.  The  project  has  not 
yet  been  submitted  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Office  Building  Commission. "  The 
Architect's  preliminary  estimate  for  the 
building's  cost  is  now  $15  inilHon. 

In  the  spring  of  1973  questions  about  dis- 
crimination in  the  rules  governing  appoint- 
ment and  supervision  of  male  and  female 
pages,  raised  in  letters  to  tlie  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  by  Senator  William 
Proxmire,  led  to  general  discussions  in  the 
committee  concerning  the  existing  page  sys- 
tem, including  particularly  ( 1  \  the  difficulty 
of  providing  for  proper  supervision  under 
the  present  arrangement  whereby  pages  are 
on  their  own  with  respect  to  their  housing. 
and  (2)  the  $15  million  cost  which  would 
have  to  be  assumed  by  the  taxpayers  if  con- 
struction of  the  authorized  residential 
page  dormitory  and  classroom  building  were 
to  be  carried  out  as  originally  pKinned, 

The  committee  decided  to  seek  guidance  on 
the  subject  from  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Conferences,  and  requests  to  that  effect 
were  made  to  the  majority  and  minoritv  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
the  Democratic  Conference  that  the  Rules 
Committee  should  be  asked  to  report  a  bill 
raising  the  age  limits  for  pages  to  the  point 
where  no  supervision  of  pages  would  be  nec- 
essary and  repealing  authorization  for  con- 
struction of  the  $15  million  building.  The 
minority  leader  by  letter  advised  Senator 
Cook,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  "It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
members  at  policy  luncheon  that  this  matter 
be  taken  up  by  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  that  the  commit- 
tee make  recommendations  to  the  Senate  as 
a  whole." 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  amended  S.  2067  so  as 
to  assure  that  pages  serving  on  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  could  continue  in  service 
until  June  30,  1975,  provided  they  are  ap- 
pointed or  reappointed  by  their"  snonsors 
during  that  period:  to  provide  for  'discon- 
tinuance of  the  Capitol  Page  School  by 
June  30.  1975:  and  to  make  minor  technical 
corrections  In  the  text  of  the  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  AL\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  calendar  beginning  with 
the  "Department  of  Justice." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
first  nomination  will  be  stated  by  the 
clerk. 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
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ceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  those  nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Calendar  No.  218.  message  No. 
140.  James  A.  May,  of  California,  all  the 
nominations  under  the  "Department  of 
State"  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  those  nominations  will  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Paul  Rex  Beach, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  Director  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  with  the  rank 
of  Ambassador. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AMTRAK  IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators may  recall  that  I  have  been  follow- 
ing the  development  of  Amtrak  very 
carefully,  especially  its  service  to  my 
State  of  Montana.  Amtrak  is  faced  with 
some  problems,  and  there  have  been 
some  successes  since  its  inauguration.  I 
have  been  anxious  to  see  an  expansion 
of  their  service  to  Montana,  because  I 
believe  the  patronage  is  there  if  the  serv- 
ice is  made  available.  I  do.  however,  rec- 
ognize the  problems  created  by  limited 
availability  of  equipment  and  certain 
OMB  restraints. 

I  recently  asked  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  ap- 
propriations. Senator  Rorert  C.  Byrd,  to 
inquire  into  these  matters  as  they  affect 
Amtrak  and  Montana.  I  have  received  a 
lengthy  report  from  Amtrak,  and  I  must 
say  I  am  impressed  with  the  tremendous 
detail  involved  in  this  presentatioh. 

I  wish  to  make  several  points.  First  of 
all.  I  believe  that  daily  service  on  the 
southern  route  can  be  justified.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  people  will 
patronize  this  passenger  train  if  given 
an  opportunity.  This  route  is  of  great 
service  to  the  State.  The  northern  route, 
the  old  Empire  Builder  line,  provides 
more  direct  service  between  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  and  Seattle,  but  here  again 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  my  major  con- 
cern Is  that  Montanans  get  service,  and 
they  do  along  the  Hi-Line  and  points 


west.  Also  I  wish  to  make  an  open  appeal 
to  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  State  of 
Montana  that  we  continue  to  demon- 
strate the  need  and  desire  for  this  serv- 
ice. I  believe  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
additional  funds  to  implement  daily 
service  on  the  southern  route  can  be 
justified  in  the  near  future. 

Also,  Amtrak  discusses  the  possibility 
of  implementing  3-day-a-week  service 
between  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Butte, 
Mont.  This  service  would  be  most  useful, 
but  apparently  would  £;enerate  some 
schedule  problems  in  addition  to  pro- 
jected financial  losses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  July  10  and  the  at- 
tached statistical  information  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  know 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation will  continue  to  watch  tliis 
situation,  and  we  are  most  appreciative 
of  the  cooperation  indicated  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  letter 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

July  10.  1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Since  receipt  of 
your  June  4,  1973,  letter,  which  followed 
up  your  letter  of  May  14  and  IncUided  the 
questions  you  asked  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  pursue  witli  us,  various  Am- 
trak staff  groups  have  been  assembling  the 
data  necessary  to  provide  the  answer.  The 
material  that  follows  first  addresses  the 
questions  raised  In  your  May  4  letter;  then 
the  questions  put  to  Senator  Byrd's  Subcom- 
mittee are  discussed. 

In  your  May  14  letter  you  asked  that  Am- 
trak reconsider  the  possibility  of  providing 
dally  rather  than  trl-weekly  service  over  the 
southern  rout*  through  Montana.  Our  train- 
frequency  patterns  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  continuous  revaluation.  This  activity  cul- 
minates in  the  seasonally  based  schedule  ad- 
justments that  are  reflected  In  major  time- 
table changes.  For  most  of  the  country  the 
major  changes  come  at  the  start  or  at  the 
end  of  the  peak  summer  travel  season;  that 
Is,  in  May  and  In  September.  Except  for  the 
Florida  routes,  the  May  timetable  changes 
are  those  that  generally  entail  as  much  serv- 
ice expansion  as  may  be  possible  under  the 
constraints  of  costs  and  equipment  avail- 
ability. The  September  changes  usually  in- 
volve reduced  train  frequencies  and  train 
consists  commensurate  with  the  decline  In 
passenger  demand  after  Labor  Day. 

Any  request,  such  as  you  have  made  for 
dally  southern-route  service,  will  be  con- 
sidered for  possible  implementation  before 
each  major  timetable  change.  We  have,  I 
should  add,  not  made  any  final  decision  on 
the  futtire  possibility  of  dally  southern- 
route  service  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
You  may  be  a.ssured  that  this  question  will 
be  fully  examined  and  considered  as  a  part 
of  our  ongoing  scheduling  process. 

Service  on  the  southern  route  continues 
this  summer  on  a  trl-weekly  basis  because 
of  a  number  of  Interrelated  clrcum.stances. 
In  general,  all  Amtrak's  decLslons  to  expand 
service  this  year  have  been  affected  bv  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  recom- 
mendation that  a  number  of  our  present 
basic  system  routes  be  dropped  entirely.  As 
we  have  testified  before  the  appropriate 
Congres-sional  Committees,  our  present 
budget  and  the  financial  plan  for  fiscal  year 
1974  Is  tight.  We  can  and  are  making  service 
Improvements,  but  there  Is  competition  for 
the  resources  Involved,  and  each  project 
must  be  ranked  In  order  of  its  potential  con- 
tribution to  either  short-term  deficit  reduc- 


tion or  to  longer-term  market  development 
leading  ultimately  to  the  same  end. 

Although  substantial  Improvement  In  rld- 
ershlp  on  the  southern  route  occurred  In  the 
two-week  period  ending  June  17  over  that 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  rldershlp  for 
the  first  five  months  of  1973  was  generally 
lower  than  that  In  the  first  five  months  of 
1972.  This  may  be  seen  on  the  rldershlp 
charts  set  fortli  in  Attachment  1.  This  level 
of  rldershlp  taken  by  Itself  did  not  justify 
expanding  the  service  from  tri-weekly  to  a 
dally  basis. 

In  addition,  we  are  very  tight  on  equip- 
ment, especially  for  the  peak  summer  months. 
As  you  know,  we  have  gone  to  dally  service 
on  some  trl-weekly  routes  for  the  summer. 
Other  major  routes  have  remained  on  a  tri- 
weekly basis.  Including  the  Sunset  Route 
between  Los  Angeles  and  New  Orleans.  One 
tri-weekly  route  that  was  made  dally  for  this 
summer's  peak  season  (Denver-Oakland)  also 
had  daily  service  last  summer.  Only  one 
route  that  ran  tri-weekly  last  summer  was 
given  dally  service  this  summer — the  Coast 
Starlight  Daylight  route  between  Oakland 
and  Seattle.  The  decision  to  go  daily  on  this 
route  was  based  on  a  demonstrated  heavy 
growth  In  rldershlp,  which  at  times  through- 
out the  winter  and  spring  was  more  than 
double  the  rldershlp  for  a  year  ago.  It  was 
also  found  that  little  additional  equipment 
would  be  required  to  expand  service  from  tri- 
weekly to  daily  on  this  particular  route,  be- 
cause of  the  operating  schedules  and  the 
time  available  at  each  terminal  for  train 
turnarounds. 

But.  as  mentioned,  the  decision  was  based 
on  heavy  patronage  demand.  Our  latest  rld- 
ershlp graph  for  the  Oakland -Seattle  route 
is  also  shown  on  Attachment  1.  (It  should 
be  noted  in  comparing  the  Oakland -Seattle 
chart  with  the  Chicago-Spokane  charts  that 
a  different  scale  is  used  on  the  Oakland-Seat- 
tle chart  because  of  the  much  heavier  rider- 
ship.  The  chart  for  the  Oakland-Seattle  serv- 
ice shows  combined  rldershlp  in  both  direc- 
tions.! 

A  year  ago,  when  the  possibility  of  daily 
service  during  the  summer  on  the  southern 
Montana  route  was  reviewed,  the  cost-reve- 
nue projections  indicated  an  annualized 
route  deficit  increase  from  $2.1  million  to  $2.9 
million.  This  projection  assumed  a  revenue 
increase  of  $300,000.  In  the  time  elapsed 
since  the  base  period  that  was  used  for  the 
cost  calculation,  real  costs  (mostly  labor i 
have  been  increasing.  Wage  rates  have  or 
will  shortly  be  increased  by  as  much  as  25 
percent  over  the  base  period  for  the  analysis. 
Whether  revenues  can  be  Increased  enough 
to  offset  the  rising  costs  Is  a  continuing  prob- 
lem we  face  for  all  routes,  but  the  net  effect 
to  date  on  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  In- 
stitute dally  southern-route  service  has  been 
on  the  negative  side. 

As  noted,  even  If  other  factors  had  been 
more  favorable,  equipment  limitations  also 
argued  against  dally  southern-route  service 
this  summer.  The  present  trl-weekly  serv- 
ice requires  three  complete  tralnsets  for  op- 
eration. Daily  service  on  the  present  sched- 
ules would  require  six.  In  time,  as  we  com- 
plete our  heavy  program  of  car  rebuilding 
and  refurbishment,  and  as  we  acquire  new 
equipment,  this  will  become  a  less  restrict- 
ing constraint,  but  for  the  present  It  Is  a 
serious  one. 

Attachment  2  contains  a  summary  analy- 
sis of  total  boardings  and  debarkings  in  Mon- 
tana during  1972  and  the  first  four  months 
of  1973  on  both  the  Empire  Builder  and  the 
North  Coast  Hiawatha.  Attachment  3  breaks 
down  the  total  boardings  and  debarkings  in 
Montana  to  a  statlon-by-statlon  basis  for 
the  month  of  April  of  this  year.  These  are 
the  moat  up-to-date  statlon-by-statlon 
traffic  counts  that  can  be  abstracted.  They 
provide  a  measure  of  relative  activity  for  each 
conrununlty  served  during  a  typical  non-peak 
month  containing  a  holiday  weekend.  The 
base  data  comes  from  conductors'  reports 
which  Include  all  passengers  holding  tickets 
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regardless  of  their  fare  status  (full  fare,  half 
fare,  etc.).  The  figures  listed  for  "on"  are 
for  ail  those  boarding  at  each  stop,  as  totaled 
for  the  month.  The  "off"  figures  count  all 
those  getting  off  the  trains,  no  matter  where 
they  may  have  boarded  (within  or  beyond 
Montana).  It  should  be  noted  that  Troy  was 
no  longer  a  stop  in  April,  but  the  reports  did 
show  two  boardings  on  train  number  7.  Troy 
was  originally  made  a  stop  iwith  very  light 
traffic )  because  it  was  a  crew-change  point 
where  the  trains  had  to  stop  anyway,  but 
the  need  to  change  crews  there  was  elimi- 
nated under  a  run-through  agreement, 

A  stop-by-stop  analysis  similar  to  that  in 
Attachment  3  could  be  constructed  for  other 
months,  but  because  of  the  way  the  data  is 
reported  and  recorded  this  would  require  a 
very  large  number  of  man  hours  to  prepare. 
Rldershlp  figures  based  on  tickets  collected, 
then  computerized,  were  used  to  prepare  At- 
tachments 2  and  3. 

Part  of  Attachment  2  gives  total  Montana 
boardings  and  debarkings  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1973,  as  well  as  data  for  rldershlp 
and  traffic  between  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul  and 
Seattle.  It  may  be  seen  that  "traffic"  involves 
double  coxuiting  (once  wlien  a  passenger 
boards  the  train  and  once  again  when  the 
passenger  gets  off  the  train).  The  data  on 
total  riders,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially 
only  a  count  of  boardings,  thus  measuring 
the  actual  number  of  persons  using  a  train. 
The  traffic  figures,  however,  are  used  as  a 
measure  of  total  station  activity.  According- 
ly, for  rldershlp  comparisoiis,  the  column  for 
boardings  in  Montana  Is  the  one  that  can  be 
compared  directly  with  the  column  show- 
ing total  riders  for  the  Minneapolls-to-Seat- 
tle  portion  of  each  route. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Attachment  2  that 
the  rldershlp  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1973  on  the  North  Coast  Hiawatha  was  less 
than  the  rldershlp  during  the  same  period 
of  1972.  This  lower  level  of  ridership  in  1973 
can  probably  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
relatively  mild  winter.  We  are.  however,  en- 
couraged by  the  spurt  in  ridership  during 
the  two  week  period  ending  June  17,  which, 
based  on  preliminary  checkpoint  counts, 
amounted  to  an  almost  12  percent  increase 
over  the  same  period  in  1972. 

During  calendar  year  1972  traffic  into 
and  out  of  Montana,  as  a  percent  of  total 
rldershlp  between  Minneapolis  and  Seattle, 
represent  17.2  percent  on  train  number  7, 
16.2  percent  on  train  number  8.  37.4  percent 
on  train  number  9.  and  39.4  percent  on  train 
number  10.  While  the  percentage  is  much 
higher  on  the  Hiawatha  (trains  number  9 
and  10),  the  seasonal  patterns  are  relatively 
consistent.  The  principal  peak  occurs  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  when  total  volume  is 
lower  than  the  summer,  but  when  local  travel 
1=  more  common.  Another  peak,  while  some- 
what less  pronounced  when  expressed  as  a 
percentage  (although  larger  In  terms  of 
absolute  numbers),  occurs  in  the  summer 
as  tourist  traffic  increases. 

Although  It  is  the  general  Impression  with- 
in the  state  that  the  southern-route  trains 
are  doing  more  Montana  business  than  the 
northern  route  trains.  It  can  be  seen  from 
the  figures  In  Attachment  2  that  the  op- 
posite is  the  case.  Because  the  southern- 
route  service  Is  trl-weekly  (running  at  three- 
sevenths  the  frequency  of  the  northern- 
route  service),  there  may  appear  to  be  more 
activity  at  the  southern-route  stations  when 
trains  arrive  or  depart  than  at  the  northern- 
route  stops,  but  the  total  number  of  board- 
ings, debarkings,  or  persons  handled  at  the 
northern-route  stops  Is  larger.  Southern- 
route  Montana  traffic  is  more  than  three- 
sevenths  (i.e.,  more  than  43  percent)  of 
northern-route  traffic  within  Montana,  but 
total  traffic  on  the  southern  route  between 
Minneapolis  and  Seattle  (at  31  percent) 
is  less  than  three-sevenths  of  the  overall 
northern-route  traffic.  This  may  no  doubt 
be  at  least  partially  explained  in  terms  of 


through-passenger  preference  for  the  north- 
ern route  because  of  its  shorter  overall  run- 
ning time,  although  the  new  rerouting  via 
Wenatchee  in  Washington  State,  by  being 
one  hour  shorter,  may  slightly  Improve  the 
time-competitiveness  of  the  southern  route. 

There  Is  no  exact  science  for  predicting 
the  amount  of  added  traffic  a  dally  service — 
as  opposed  to  a  trl-weekly  service — may  gen- 
erate. One  thing  we  have  learned  from  other 
routes  where  frequency  has  been  Increased 
Is  that  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  total  business  would  Increase  by  the 
ratio  of  three-sevenths  to  seven-sevenths  If 
trains  ran  every  day.  Much  of  the  present 
trl-weekly  traffic  may  be  bunched  on  the 
trl-weekly  service  and  would  only  spread 
to  the  added  trains  If  service  was  expanded 
to  operate  on  the  other  days.  However,  It  may 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  some  In- 
crease as  It  became  generally  known  within 
the  market  that  there  was  a  train  every  day. 
Costs,  however,  would  be  Increased  immedi-' 
ately  by  a  substantial  amount.  Total  train 
operating  costs  vary  directly  with  train  miles, 
and  train  mUes  would  at  once  Jump  by  133 
percent  (or  more  than  double)  although  rld- 
ershlp could  not  be  expected  to  make  the 
same  leap.  Therefore,  any  Increase  In  fre- 
quency must  be  viewed  as  longer-term  mar- 
ket development,  with  a  correlative  financial 
Investment  and  operating  loss  for  an  unde- 
termined period  (until  added  revenues  would 
at  least  cover  added  costs) . 

Amtrak  faces  a  number  of  such  market- 
development  possibilities  nationally,  and 
with  limited  financial  (and  equipment)  re- 
sources, prospects  for  added  traln-mlle  serv- 
ice must  be  ranked  according  to  the  likeli- 
hood of,  and  the  probable  length  of  time  re- 
quired for,  achieving  successful  operation. 
To  date.  It  has  not  been  Amtrak's  Judg- 
ment that  dally  service  on  the  southern 
route  Is  justified  in  terms  of  the  resources 
that  would  have  to  be  c»mmltted.  However, 
this  decision  will  be  re-evaluated  periodically 
and  as  conditions  change,  because  we  do  re- 
gard dally  service  as  preferable  both  from  a 
marketing  and  from  a  public-service  stand- 
point. If  It  can  be  Justified  by  prospective 
ridership  Increases. 

Your  lett«r  of  May  23.  1973,  to  Senator 
Byrd,  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation,  also  Indicated 
an  Interest  in  the  possibility  of  service  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  or  Ogden  and  Butte. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  Amtrak.  trl-weekly 
service  was  provided  on  this  route  by  the 
tJnlon  Pacific  Railroad,  although  the  Union 
Pacific  had  attempted  to  discontinue  such 
service.  As  your  letter  observes,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  favored  this 
route  for  Inclusion  In  the  Amtrak  basic  sys- 
tem. The  ICC,  in  commenting  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation's  preliminary  report 
on  the  Amtrak  system,  adovcated  a  number 
of  route  additions,  and  the  route  of  the 
Butte  Special  was  included  as  a  secondary 
recommendation. 

In  the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  Final 
Report,  Issued  January  28.  1971.  the  ICC's 
recommendation  for  Inclusion  of  the  Butte 
Special  route  was  rejected.  The  department 
specifically  cited  the  criteria  of  existing  and 
projected  rldershlp.  population  served,  and 
the  profitability  criterion  (Indicating  that 
"substantial  losses"  would  be  Incurred  if 
the  route  were  to  continue  In  operation) . 

The  ICC's  recommendation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  contained  no  esti- 
mate of  probable  revenues  and  costs.  The  ICC 
proposal  rested  mainly  on  the  usefulness  of 
the  rovite  as  a  "bridge"  line  connecting  the 
northern  Great  Plains  states  with  the  Salt 
Lake  Clty-Los  Angeles  markets.  As  desig- 
nated, however,  the  Amtrak  basic  system — 
even  In  the  preliminary  report — did  not  in- 
clude Salt  Lake  Clty-Los  Angeles  service,  and 
the  ICC  did  not  recommend  this  route  for 
Inclusion. 

With  the  coming  of  Amtrak,  the  pre-extst- 


Ing  route  structure  was  changed  substan- 
tially, and  Amtrak's  present  transcontinental 
schedules  no  longer  permit  the  same  con- 
necting services  as  may  have  been  possible 
before  May  1,  1971.  While  It  may  have  been 
possible  In  pre-Amtrak  days  to  arrange  a 
Butte  Special  schedule  that  would  provide 
reasonable  connections  bringing  the  south- 
em  Montana  markets  east  of  Butte  with  the 
Ogden-Oakland  route,  such  connections  are 
not  possible  unless  our  present  schedules  are 
to  be  drastically  revised.  Such  rescheduling, 
which  might  be  designed  In  an  attempt  to 
maximize  the  connection  patterns  for  a 
Butte-Ogden  route,  would.  It  was  found, 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  other  markets 
served  by  the  Chicago-Seattle  and  Chlcago- 
San  Francisco  trains. 

Accordingly,  for  the  purpose  of  our  anal- 
ysis, all  possible  schedules  for  a  Butte-Ogden 
connection  service  under  our  present  serv- 
ice patterns  on  the  two  existing  routes  were 
examined.  The  bridge  service  as  contemplated 
in  the  ICC  recommendation — interconnect- 
ing the  areas  from  Butte  to  the  east  with 
the  routes  from  Ogden  west — was  found  to 
entail  a  22-hour  (overnight)  layover  at  Butte 
for  eastbound  passengers  and  an  all-day  lay- 
over at  Ogden  for  westbound  connections. 
(This  assumes  that  if  all  three  services  were 
trl-weekly  then  each  train  would  be  sched- 
uled on  the  days  of  the  week  that  would 
minimize  layover  times.  If  this  could  not  be 
done  because  of  marketing  reasons  elsewhere, 
layovers  might  have  to  be  lengthened  at  each 
point  to  another  full  day.  The  layover  times 
cited  above  also  presume  exact  adherence  to 
schedules,  but  in  practice  some  time  cushion- 
ing would  have  to  be  provided.) 

All  other  possible  schedules  were  examined 
to  try  to  find  the  best  set  of  possible  con- 
nections for  market  maximization.  The 
strongest  pattern  that  could  be  found  was 
one  that  would  permit  convenient  connec- 
tions for  all  trains  from  Ogden  (and  points 
west)  to  Butte,  as  well  as  convenient  serv- 
ice from  Butte  to  Ogden  land  points  west) 
in  the  other  direction  In  addition,  for  two  of 
the  three  trains  weekly  the  connection  at 
Butte  from  the  eastbound  North  Coast  Hia- 
watha would  also  be  possible  (i.e..  from 
Missoula  to  Reno  or  Oakland,  or  from  Mis- 
soula. Spokane  or  Seattle  to  Ogden  Salt  Lake 
City). 

This  schedule  would  not  Involve  an  over- 
night run  between  Butte  and  Ogden,  and 
the  daylight  running-  over  mu:h  of  the  route 
in  both  directions  would  provide  better  serv- 
ice at  the  intermediate  stops  and  also  cap- 
italize on  the  scenic  values  of  the  route  las 
the  overnight  service  co:itemplated  by  the 
ICC  and  as  previously  operated  by  the  Union 
Pacific  would  not).  However,  this  trl-weekly 
schedule  would  entail  a  4:00  am  departure 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  This  has  been  taken 
into  account  In  making  estimates  of  probable 
revenues. 

Based  on  the  best  information  presently 
at  our  disposal,  we  estimate  that  yearly  rev- 
enues would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $130.- 
000  and  yearly  expenses  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $800,000.  resulted  in  a  yearly  deficit  of 
about  $670,000.  or  about  16  cents  per  pas- 
senger mile.  Based  on  these  projections,  we 
cannot  conclude  that  operation  of  such  serv- 
ice would  be  economically  prudent. 

In  your  May  23  letter  to  Senator  Byrd.  you 
also  suggested  ttat  the  Subcommittee  ask 
Amtrak  when  Amtrak  intends  to  consider 
revision  of  the  present  system:  that  is.  in 
terms  of  additions  to  or  deletions  of  existing 
service 

We  regard  the  process  of  route  readjust- 
ments as  a  continual  one  It  is.  it  should  be 
added,  a  process  that  is  already  well  under 
way;  the  consideration  of  revisions  began  im- 
mediately after  our  assumption  of  the  re- 
SDonsibilitv  for  operating  the  traitis.  on 
May  1.  1971 

Service  expansion  or  contraction  can  in- 
volve changes  In  routes  or  changes  in  sen'ice. 
We  have  been  active  on  both  fronts.  Since 
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May  1,  1971.  a  number  of  routes  have  been 
added.  Some  of  these  additions  are  temporary 
(experimental  or  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  states  under  Section  403[bl  of  the 
Act)  and  others  have  become  part  of  the 
basic  system.  The  southern  route  service 
through  Butte  and  BilUngs  began  as  an  ex- 
perimental service,  but  having  been  operated 
more  than  the  statutory  two  years  It  is  now 
a  part  of  the  basic  s>-stem.  The  three  Inter- 
national routes  are  by  statute  part  of  the 
basic   system. 

State-supported  Amtrak  routes  have  been 
established  In  three  States — Illinois.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Pennsylvania — although  it  ap- 
pears as  of  this  writing  that  the  financial 
support  will  be  withdrawn  by  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts.  State  support  is  being 
.•sought  for  continuation  of  Washington- 
Cumberland  service.  The  earlier  experimental 
service  between  Washington  and  Parkersburg 
via  Cumberland  was  not  successful  and  has 
been  terminated.  Another  earlier  service, 
which  was  to  be  supported  by  the  states  in- 
volved, linked  Buffalo  with  Chicago  via 
Cleveland,  but  service  was  stopped  when  it 
became  clear  that  the  state  support  would 
not  be  forthcoming. 

Meanwhile.  Amtrak  has  agreed  to  :)perate 
two  more  experimental  services:  one  that 
would  connect  with  the  Mexican  railway  sys- 
tem at  Laredo  via  Little  Rock  and  the  other 
to  ser\e  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California. 
FMands  were  appropriated  for  th^se  new 
routes,  but  the  money  was  impounded. 

The  latest  area  to  receive  Amtrak  service 
is  between  Spokane  and  Seattle  on  the  old 
Great  Northern  route  (via  Wetiatchee).  This 
was  achieved  by  rerouting  the  North  Coast 
Hiawatha  trains  to  a  route  previously  with- 
out Amtrak  service.  In  the  process,  the  re- 
routing also  decreased  running  time,  which 


should  help  improve  service  and  revenues 
throughout  all  areas  served  by  these  trains. 

Additional  experimental  route.s  would  be 
provided  under  the  Amtrak  legislation  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate.  This  change  in 
the  law  would  require  the  institution  of  at 
least  one  new  experimental  route  each  year, 
to  be  operated  for  at  least  a  two-year  trial 
period.  These  mandated  experimental  routes 
are  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, and  the  effect  would  be  to  add 
another  impetus  toward  system  expansion. 
A  similar  provision  has  been  ordered  reported 
by  the  House  Commerce  Committee's  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  expansions 
of  service  offered  on  existing  routes.  These 
involve  adding  trains  or  increasing  the  fre- 
quency of  service.  On  some  Amtrak  lines  the 
number  of  trains  daily  has  been  decreased, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  trend  has  been  In 
the  other  direction.  .■Ml  the  service  changes 
made  since  .Amtrak  is.sued  its  first  timetable 
would  be  too  complex  to  identify  and  list, 
but  two  aggregate  tisures  .show  that  the  trend 
has  been  toward  expansion  of  service.  Our 
first  timetable,  which  took  effect  May  1,  1971, 
listed  184  separate  .Amtrak  trains.  Under  our 
current  iJune  10)  timetable  245  trains  are 
being  operated.  Total  train  miles  operated 
per  month  also  show  an  increase.  Amtrak 
began  calculating  the  total  number  of  train 
miles  operated  in  September  1971.  after  many 
services,  including  the  southern  Montana 
route,  had  already  been  added  to  the  May  1, 
1971,  system.  Based  on  weekly  data  beginning 
in  September  1971,  service  tlien  being  oper- 
ated amounted  to  approximately  2,001,000 
train  miles  per  month.  The  corresponding 
figure  for  train  miles  operated  in  March  of 
this  year  is  2,380,164. 

If  service  is  eliminated  on  the  several 
routes  as  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
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Transportation,  there  will,  of  course,  be  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  route  mUes  and 
train  miles  but  the  system  would  still  be 
larger  in  terms  of  train  miles  than  the  May 
1971  Amtrak  system.  The  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  make  the  recommended  changes  is, 
of  course,  not  Amtrak's  alone.  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration will  have  an  Importa.it  role  to 
play  as  well  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

In  time,  our  operating  results  will  no  doubt 
indicate  the  desirability  of  other  changes  to 
the  Amtrak  system.  These  changes  may  In- 
volve routes  as  well  as  train  frequencies.  In 
general  our  indications  to  date  are  that 
changes  In  service  will  on  balance  Involve 
more  expansion  than  contraction.  In  this  re- 
gard, however.  It  Is  necessary  that  Amtrak 
be  allowed  to  keep  the  flexibility  to  adjust 
services  to  maximize  ridership. 

We  feel  that  our  operations  have  shown 
that  much  potential  exists  for  rail  passenger 
service,  if  the  service  is  operated  attractively. 
Because  of  the  limits  to  growth  facing  other 
modes  of  travel,  we  expect  that  rail  service 
will  become  even  more  Important  In  the 
future. 

Although  the  trends  we  can  now  observe 
Indicate  an  expanding  role  for  Intercity  pas- 
senger trains,  the  problems  we  face  today 
continue  to  indicate  that  we  should  build 
carefully. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  see  these  possi- 
bilities that  we  believe  an  attempt  to  build 
too  quickly  or  carelessly  could  prove  counter- 
productive to  the  nation's  future  needs  and 
to  Amtrak's  ultimate  success. 

Best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  D.  Morgan. 

Vice  President. 
Public  and  Governmental  Affairs. 
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Total 

Months 

Oni 

Off 

Total 

Tram  No.  7-Err 
westbound: 
January   .. 

pire  Builder 

2,118 
2.116 
1.989 
1.051 
1.067 
1.599 
1,891 
2,000 
1,122 
1,000 
1.314 
2.092 

1,4% 
1,224 
1.591 
887 
1.215 
2.344 
3.185 
2.477 
1.121 
1.091 
1,237 
1.962 

3,614 
3,340 
3,580 
1,938 
2.282 
3.943 
5.076 
4.477 
2,243 
2  091 
2,551 
4.0M 

19,222 
15,428 
18,406 
12,708 
13,948 
23,816 
28,  340 
27,  294 
15,216 
14,292 
15.742 
23.  750 

18.8 
21  6 
19  5 
15  3 
16,4 
16.6 
17.9 
16.4 
14.7 
14.6 
16.2 
17.1 

9  611 
7   714 
9.203 

6  354 
6,974 

11,9C8 

14,170 

13,647 

7,608 

7.146 

7  871 
11.880 

Train   No.   9— North   Coast 
Hiawatha,  westbound: 
January. . 

February  . 

1,444 

956 

884 

860 

914 

1,096 

1,707 

1.818 

1.204 

729 

833 

1.505 

1.558 

892 

1.003 

864 

885 

1,503 

1.986 

1.628 

1.153 

769 

799 

1.577 

3.002 
1,848 
1,887 
1   724 
1,799 
2,599 
3.693 
3.446 
2.357 
1,498 
1,632 
3.082 

6.426 
4.140 
4  544 
4.180 
4,  354 
6,906 
10.780 
11.184 
6,418 
4.304 
4,514 
8.518 

46.7 
44.5 
41.5 
41.2 
41   3 
37  6 
34,3 
30.8 
36.7 
34.8 
35.4 
36.2 

3  213 

February.. 

2.070 

March... 
April.  .  .. 

March. 

April ,. 

2  272 
2,0S0 

May.... 
June 

May 

June 

2,177 
3  451 

July 

year 

pire  Builder 

July               

5. 3SC 

August 

August            

5  552 

September 
October  .. 
November. 
December. 

September ,. 

Oc'ober 

November 

December 

Total  for  year 

Tram  No.  10— North  Coast 
Hiawatha,  eastbound: 

3.209 
2.152 
2. 3P7 
<.2^9 

Total  (or 

.      19.359  .. 

39,189 

228. 172 

17.2 

114.086 

13. 950 

28. 567 

76.  368 

37.4 

38.184 



_  ^__  _        ...  - 

Train  No.  8— En 
eastbound: 
January. .. 

1,525 
1.242 
1.583 
1.030 
1.504 
1,825 
2,638 
3,106 
.         1.375 
1,084 
1.314 
2,850 

2.083 
2,027 
1,934 
1.116 
1,500 
1.748 
1.616 
1.933 
914 
1.048 
1.600 
2,300 

3.608 
3,269 
3.517 
2,146 
3,004 
3.573 
4,254 
5,039 
2.289 
2.132 
2.574 
4,150 

19,996 
16,222 
19,874 
14,750 
15  096 
23.396 
27, 846 
30.804 
17.278 
15.248 
17.098 
25.952 

18  0 
20,2 
17.7 
14  6 
18,9 
15.3 
15.3 
16.4 
13.2 
14  0 
15.1 
16.0 

9  998 

8.  Ul 

9  937 

7  375 

7.953 

1 1  698 

13.293 

15.402 

8,639 

7.624 

8,549 

12.976 

1,045 

703 

853 

706 

997 

1.518 

1.650 

2.172 

1.185 

973 

844 

1.508 

1.039 

999 

872 

723 

1.041 

1.335 

1.279 

1,595 

1  066 

901 

821 

1,387 

2.084 
1,702 
1,725 
1   429 
2,038 
2,954 
2,929 
3.767 
2.251 
1,874 
1  665 
2,895 

5.366 
4  342 
4,678 
3,800 
4.728 
7.306 
8.036 
9.690 
5.778 
4.614 
4,132 
6.944 

38.8 
39.2 
35.9 
37.6 
43.1 
40.4 
36.4 
38.9 
40.0 
41.5 
40.  3 
41.7 

2  m 

February.. 

February  .,     .  

2  171 

March 

2  339 

April 

Aunl 

May 

June 

1  9ro 

May 

June 

2  364 

3  653 

July 

August... 
September 
October... 



July. 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December..     

Total  for  year  

.:,o:8 

1,845 
2,889 

2  :'J 

November. 
December 

2,C66 
3,4^2 

y«ar 

Tout  for 

.       20,076  .. 

39,  555 

244, 370 

16.2 

122. 185 

14.254  .. 

27  313 

69.314 

39.4 

3'.,  657 

'  This  column  represents  Montana  ndership  as  distinct  from  "Traffic"  (on  offj  and  can  Le  compared  directly  with  total  ndership  figures  in  the  last  column. 
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Boardings 
in 

and  debarlMngs 
Montana 

Total 

on  off 
for  Min- 
neapolis 
Seattle 
section 

Montana 

as 

percent 

of  total 

on's/otf's 

Total 
riders 
Minne- 
apolis 
Seattle 
section 

Months 

On. 

Off 

Total 

Tram  No.  7— Empire  Builder, 

westbound: 

5 1. 503 
1.566 
1,345 
1.254 

-1.372 
1.172 
1.294 
1.037 

2.S75 
2,738 
2,639 
2,231 

15.  504 
13.  026 
14.614 
14.026 

18.5 
21.0 
18.1 
16.3 

7.752 

February  .        

6.513 

March 

April. 

7.307 
7.013 

Year  to  date 

5.668 

10.543 

57.170 

18.4 

28  585 

Train  No.  8— Empire  Builder, 
eastbound: 

January 

February. 

March 

April.    .     .- 

=  1.284 
1.U41 
1.438 
1.181 

2  2.094 
1.592 
1,387 
1.  257 

3,378 
2  633 
2.825 
2.438 

16.832 
13.712 
16.420 
15.404 

20.1 
19.2 
17.2 
15.8 

8.416 
6.856 
8.210 
7,702 

Year  to  date . 

4.944  .. 

11,274 

62,  368 

18.1 

31.  264 

Months 


Total 

Total 

on  off 

Montana 

riders 

Boardings  and  debaikmgs 

for  Min- 

as 

Vmne- 

in  Montana 

neapolis 

percent 

apolis 

Seattle 

section 

of  tota' 

on's  off's 

Seattle 
section 

On  1              Off          Total 

Tram    No.   9— North    Coast 
Hiawatha. westbound: 

January... 

February 

March , 

April. 

Year  to  date. . .  

Tram   No.   10— North  Coast 
Hiawatha,  eastbound; 

January 

February 

March 

April...   

Year  to  date 


;797 

-951 

1.748 

5.140 

34.0 

2  570 

635 

555 

1.290 

3  980 

32.4 

1,990 

725 

775 

1  50C 

3.920 

38.3 

1  96n 

752 

701 

1  453 

3.954 

36.7 

1  577 

2.099  - 

5.991 

16. 994 

35.3 

8.497 

=  1.149 

=  829 

1.978 

4.962 

39.9 

2.481 

638 

659 

1.297 

3.314 

39  1 

1.657 

814 

749 

1.563 

3.692 

42.3 

1.846 

817 

795 

1.612 

4.056 

39.7 

2  028 

3.189  . 

6.450 

16.  024 

40.3 

8.012 

1  This  column  represents  Montana  iiHership  as  distinc'  from  'Traffic"  (on  off)  and  can  be 
ccn-p'.red  directly  with  total  ndeish'p  fi^urts  in  the  last  column. 


•  Detail  in  the  January  reports  is  estimated.  The  January  computer  printouts  are  missmg  and 
a  replacement  copy  has  been  requested  from  the  Burl.ngton  Northern,  The  figures  .n  the  Total 
Rioers"  column  are  actui-l,  not  estimated. 


ATTACHMENT  3 
APRIL  1973;  TOTAL  BOARDINGS  AND  DEBARKINGS  AT  MONTANA  STOPS 


Wolf  Point.. 
Glasgow  ... 

Malta 

Havre 

Shelby 

Cut  Bank... 
Browning... 
Glacier  Park 

Belton 

Whitefish... 

Libby 

Troy 

Total, 


Glendive  .. 
Miles  City.. 

Forsyth 

Billings. . .. 
Livingston.. 
Bozeinan. .. 

Butte   

Deer  Lodge, 
t'issoula. . . 
Paradise. .. 

Total. 


Train  No.  7,  Empire 

Builder 

westbound 

Tram  No.  8, 

Empire 

Builder 

eastbound 

Totals  for  Empire  Builders,  eastbound  and 

westbound 

On 

Off 

Total 

On 

Off 

Total 

On 

Off 

Total 

118 

75 

193 

92 

120 

212 

210 

195 

405 

130 

91 

221 

99 

171 

270 

229 

262 

491 

64 

38 

102 

104 

80 

184 

168 

118 

286 

231 

287 

518 

305 

202 

507 

536 

489 

1,025 

101 

79 

180 

101 

104 

205 

202 

183 

385 

61 

58 

119 

49 

98 

147 

110 

156 

266 

49 

20 

69 

14 

33 

47 

63 

53 

116 

11 

17 

13 

28 

20 

34 

11 

15 

0 

49 

11 

45 
18 

32 

13 

77 

7 

31 

371 

304 

675 

302 

347 

649 

673 

651 

1  324 

109 

55 

164 

70 

87 

157 

179 

142 

321 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.254 

1.037  . 

1,181 

1.257 

Totals  for  North  Coast  Hiawathas 

Eastbound 

Train  No.  9,  North  Coast  Hiawatha,  Westbound 

Tram  No  10,  North  Coast  Hiawa 

tha,  Eastbound 

ana  Westbound 

On 

Off 

Total 

On 

Off 

Total 

On 

Off 

Total 

96 

52 

148 

52 

HI 

163 

148 

163 

311 

95 

31 

126 

56 

80 

136 

151 

111 

262 

16 

37 

52 

19 

21 

40 

35 

58 

93 

214 

150 

357 

216 

241 

4b7 

430 

391 

821 

56 

38 

94 

66 

69 

135 

122 

107 

229 

46 

101 

147 

129 

38 

167 

175 

139 

314 

114 

87 

201 

107 

110 

217 

221 

197 

418 

5 

6 

11 

•7 

14 

21 

12 

20 

32 

95 

185 

281 

151 

100 

251 

246 

286 

532 

15 

13 

28 

14 

11 

25 

29 

24 

53 

752 

701 

817 

795 

Source:  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp.,  June  26,  1973. 


Mr.    SCOTT    of    Pennsylvania. 
President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway  ) .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


AN  END-THE-WAR  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  submitted  for  myself  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Foreign  Assistance  bill  which 
CXIX 1481— Part  18 


is  scheduled  to  be  marked  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  today  and 
tomorrow.  Indeed,  the  committee  is 
meeting  on  that  matter  at  this  moment, 
for  I  just  came  from  the  committee  room. 

Our  proposal  is  only  one  sentence  in 
length.  I  read  it  verbatim : 

No  fluids  authorized  or  appropriated  utider 
this  or  any  other  law  may  be  e.xpended  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  to  finance 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  by  the 
United  States  in  or  over  Vietnam.  Laos,  or 
Cambodia. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  it 
was  tliree  years  ago  that  Senator  Hat- 
field and  I  teamed  up  in  sponsoring  an 
end- the- war  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  to 


put  the  Senate  on  record  again  for  an 
immediate  end  to  the  bombing  in  Indo- 
china. On  June  29  the  Congress  declared 
that  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  must  end 
no  lat-er  than  August  15.  The  Senate  and 
the  House  had  both  voled  earUer  for  an 
immediate  end  t-o  the  bombing,  but  that 
measure  was  promptly  vetoed  by  Mr. 
Nixon.  We  then  pai;sed  the  Auuust  15 
cutoff  since  the  Prt.-ident  promised  to 
sign  it  into  law.  He  lias  done  so.  Thus, 
the  bombing  outrage  in  Cambodia  can 
not  continue  past  tlie  middle  of  next 
month. 

But  I  point-ed  out  at  the  time  of  the 
Senate  vote  that  after  the  August  15 
deadline  was  signed  into  law.  we  should 
continue  to  press  the  President  to  end 
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the  bombing  now.  There  Is  no  legal, 
moral,  or  military  justification  for  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia. 

We  were  wise  to  get  a  veto-proof  dead- 
line enacted.  But  we  can  and  must  take 
other  measures  to  end  the  bombing  now. 

The  new  law  does  not  relieve  the  pres- 
sure for  an  immediate  end  to  the  bomb- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  it  makes  such  ac- 
tion all  the  more  necessary.  What  earth- 
ly purpose  can  this  continued  bombing 
serve? 

To  inspire  the  Cambodian  insurgents 
to  negotiate? 

In  October  of  1969,  the  then  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Hon.  Melvin  Laird,  spoke 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam  at  the  AFL- 
CIO  Convention  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
He  discussed  the  idea  of  a  fixed  timetable 
for  withdrawal  from  that  conflict,  and 
said: 

Any  hope  of  progress  In  the  Paris  talks 
would  evaporate.  Knowing  that  American 
troops  would  be  removed  by  a  certain  day,  the 
Communist  negotiators  would  be  even  more 
Inclined  to  yield  nothing  and  more  encour- 
aged to  wait  us  out. 

In  August  of  1970.  when  the  first  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfleld  amendment  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  Vice  President  Agnew 
devoted  an  entire  speech  before  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Convention  to  an 
attack  on  the  idea  of  a  cutoff  date  for 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  This  is  part 
of  what  he  said : 

First,  the  amendment  would  be  a  final 
lethal  blow  to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Any 
vestige  of  hope  that  the  enemy  will  negoti- 
ate with  Ambassador  Bruce  at  Paris  would 
disappear  overnight — for  the  last  Incentives 
for  the  enemy  to  talk  seriously  would  be  gone. 
He  would  have  gotten  what  he  came  to  Paris 
to  get — a  fixed  final  timetable  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam.  Why 
should  the  enemy  offer  concessions  to  the 
United  States  for  something  Senators  Hat- 
field and  McGovERN  and  their  allies  will 
give  him  free  of  charge  In  4  months? 

In  a  press  conference  in  April  of  1971 
President  Nixon  himself  addressed  the 
same  issue : 

Once  you  set  a  date.  In  other  words,  when 
we  say  In  effect  to  the  enemy,  "we  quit, 
regardless  of  what  you  do,"  then  we  destroy 
any  Incentive  the  enemy  might  have  to 
negotiate. 

With  respect  to  Cambodia,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Congress  has  done,  this 
time  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. So  the  President's  own  prior  state- 
ments remove  any  defense  he  might  have 
for  bombing  now  that  he  has  accepted  an 
August  15  deadline. 

With  respect  to  Vietnam,  when  we  of- 
fered proposals  to  end  our  involvement 
by  a  date  certain,  no  one  ever  suggested 
that  we  could  get  a  more  satisfactory  set- 
tlement for  Saigon  by  getting  out.  And 
surely  no  one  now  seriously  entertains 
such  a  view  of  the  Cambodian  conflict. 

Instead,  what  we  have  done  is  to  make 
a  determination  that  the  ultimate  res- 
olution of  that  conflict  is  none  of  our 
affair.  We  have  decided  against  another 
Vietnam — against  another  decade  of 
costly  struggle  to  establish  an  American 
answer  to  an  Asian  difference  which  does 
not  involve  our  own  safety.  And  by  the 
administration's  own  logic,  repeated  so 
faithfully  so  many  times  in  recent  years, 
it  is  simply  ludicrous  to  send  Dr.  Kis- 


singer scurrying  about  the  world  in 
search  of  a  settlement  when  by  the  ad- 
ministration's own  logic  his  bargaining 
power  ended  with  the  setting  of  a  dead- 
line. 

What  reason  can  be  found  for  this 
continued,  murderous  bombardment? 

By  adopting  the  August  15  deadline, 
we  may  have  given  Mr.  Nixon  one  last 
chance  to  save  face,  and  to  avert  a  con- 
stitutional crisis. 

But  I  submit  that  the  constitutional 
crisis  remains.  It  is  no  less  compelling 
than  it  was  before.  This  administration 
still  has  us  involved  in  a  war  in  Cam- 
bodia without  the  slightest  trace  of  au- 
thorization from  the  Congress.  And  if 
we  cannot  deal  with  that  situation,  then 
what  business  do  we  have  asking  the 
American  people  to  take  us  seriously 
when  we  talk  about  restoring  the  proper 
constitutional  role  of  this  body? 

This  is  the  important  point  to  under- 
stand. It  is  clear  that  no  new  authority 
was  granted  by  the  compromise  amend- 
ment we  adopted  on  June  29  setting  Au- 
gust 15  as  a  deadline  for  the  termination 
of  bombing.  It  was  not  an  authoriza- 
tion to  bomb.  It  was  a  requirement  that 
that  bombing  be  ended  on  or  before 
August  15.  It  is  restrictive,  not  permis- 
sive. It  does  not  say  that  funds  may  be 
used  before  August  15  to  bomb  in  Cam- 
bodia. At  no  time  has  the  Congress  ever 
given  such  authority.  It  says  no  funds 
may  be  used  after  that  date.  And  since 
both  Houses  have  approved  an  immediate 
cutoff — which  the  President  vetoed — 
there  is  clearly  no  implied  congressional 
consent  for  bombing  in  the  fact  that  we 
seized  on  the  only  measure  the  President 
had  indicated  he  would  sign. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  voted  by  very 
clear  margins  for  the  termination  of  the 
war  in  Cambodia  by  an  August  15  dead- 
line. This  was  the  only  measure  that  the 
administration  has  indicated  it  would 
sign  into  law. 

So  there  is  no  new  authority.  There  is 
no  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  There  is  no 
treaty  commitment  to  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
errunent.  There  are  no  American  troops 
to  protect;  no  warrant  or  reason  to  in- 
voke again  the  curious  doctrine  of  pro- 
tective reaction.  We  are  left  with  nothing 
more  than  Ambassador- designate  Wil- 
liam Sullivan's  rationale  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  some  weeks 
ago: 

For  now.  I'd  Just  say  the  Justification  Is 
the  reelection  of  President  Nixon. 

But  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  an 
electoral  victory — no  matter  how  big — 
does  not  amend  the  Constitution.  The 
outcome  last  November  certainly  does 
not  excuse  any  of  us  from  our  sworn 
duty  to  uphold  the  law  now. 

Some  may  believe  that  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  stick  with  the  August  15  date 
because  it  represents  a  genuine  compro- 
mise with  the  White  House — an  agree- 
ment that  in  exchange  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  on  that  proposal,  we 
would  forgo  any  further  action. 

During  the  debate  I  specifically  took 
the  floor  to  make  it  clear  that  I  for  one 
intended  to  support  the  August  15  dead- 
line in  order  to  get  a  veto-proof  bill 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  but  that 


I  would  move  at  the  very  next  appropri- 
ate time,  and  perhaps  on  several  occa- 
sions, to  continue  offering  an  amend- 
ment calling  for  an  immediate  termina- 
tion of  the  war  notwithstanding  the  risk 
of  whatever  veto  was  involved. 

There  is  no  risk  in  our  present  August 
15  deadline.  There  was  no  agreement  of 
that  kind.  Had  there  been,  the  amend- 
ment would  not  have  had  my  support, 
and  I  suspect  it  would  have  been  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

But  if  any  Member  is  worried  about 
this,  let  him  consider  how  seriously  the 
administration  takes  its  own  commit- 
ment— one  that  was  explicitly  pledged. 
We  were  assured  that  there  would  be 
no  escalation  of  the  bombing  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  day  the  deadline  was 
enacted  and  the  day  it  was  to  take  ef- 
fect. Just  3  days  later,  there  was  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  fighter-bomber  sorties  in 
Cambodia. 

It  may  be  that  the  escalation  was 
planned  and  in  progress  before  the  agree- 
ment was  made.  It  may  have  continued 
due  to  poor  communications  between 
Washington  and  commanders  in  the  field. 
But  it  occurred  nonetheless.  And  if 
that  represents  the  effort  of  the  admin- 
istration to  pursue  a  public  obligation  to 
the  Congress,  then  who  among  us  still 
feels  obliged  to  stand  silent  in  face  of  a 
policy  that  makes  no  sense? 

So  the  August  15  deadline  is  not  a 
commitment  of  the  Congress.  Its  adop- 
tion did  not  resolve  the  constitutional 
crisis.  And  the  bombing  that  continues 
today  will  not  hasten  an  agreement 
among  Cambodian  adversaries  tomorrow. 
It  will  accomplish  only  one  result— the 
same  painful  result  that  we  have  in- 
flicted upon  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
for  more  than  a  decade.  For  it  has  been 
true  throughout  this  long  conflict,  and  it 
is  true  now,  that  the  principal  victims  of 
those  air  strikes  are  not  enemy  soldiers 
but  innocent  civilians. 

At  this  moment,  Phnom  Penh  is  on  its 
way  to  becoming  another  Saigon,  swol- 
len with  people  seeking  refuge  from  the 
fierce  bombardment  of  the  countryside. 
That  is  the  fate  of  those  who  escape  the 
rain  of  terror  from  the  sky.  But,  thou- 
sands more — we  do  not  know  how  many 
because  we  still  do  not  coimt  civilian 
casualties — are  slaughtered  or  maimed 
or  orphaned  or  diseased  or  left  to  carry 
the  scars  of  a  few  weeks  more  of  bomb- 
ing for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  do 
not  escape.  And  surely  they  must  won- 
der: If  it  makes  no  difference  anyway, 
why  can  they  not  end  it  now? 

Does  anyone  think  that  preserving 
what  remains  of  the  President's  face  on 
this  issue  is  more  important  than  saving 
limbs  and  lives?  Can  we  not  recognize 
the  futility  as  well  as  the  tragedy  of 
ceaseless  bombing  between  now  and 
August  15? 

This  issue  remains  the  most  urgent 
responsibility  of  the  Congress.  We  can- 
not leave  it  alone. 

I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  human  decency 
alone,  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  end  the  slaughter  and  to  close  at  last 
these  years  of  national  anguish. 

Finally,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  proposal  without  delay.  And  if  the 
President  resists,  I  hope  we  will  continue 
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to  act  imtil  we  reach  the  deadline  that  is 
now  law.  We  should  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  for  each  day  we  move 
that  deadline  closer,  we  prevent  the  waste 
of  precious  American  resources  and  pre- 
cious Asian  lives.  And  we  uphold  our 
own  most  solemn  oath — "to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACnON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  on  to- 
day, July  12,  1973.  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.R.  7528)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  or  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  supplemental  re'  irt  on  U.S. 
assistance  for  the  economic  de.  lopment  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  SENATE 
REPORT  NO.  93-300 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr.  Beall, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star 
print  of  the  committee  report  on  S.  1861 
be  prepared  and  available  for  each  Sena- 
tor prior  to  the  floor  debate  on  S.  1861 
next  week.  The  report  <No.  93-300)  con- 
tains a  number  of  printing  errors  affect- 
ing the  substance  of  the  minority  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  140.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs  for  Inquiries  and 
Investigations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  Mr.  Bible)  .  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments: 

H.R.  6717.  An  act  to  amend  section  210  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (Rept.  No. 
93-312). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Fulbright), 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Ernest  V.  Siracusa.  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Uruguay. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Abour- 

EZK)  : 

S.  2150.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  92-181 
(85  Stat.  383)  relating  to  credit  eligibility 
for  public  utility  cooperatives  serving  pro- 
ducers of  food,  fiber,  and  other  agricultural 
products.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman  )  : 
S.   2151.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Wild   and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  certain 
river  In  the  State  of  Alabama  for  j)otentlal 
addition  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  riv- 
ers system.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.SAXBE: 
S.  2152.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit,  and  to  provide  more 
effective  control  with  respect  to,  the  use  of 
Government  production  equipment  by  pri- 
vate   contractors    under    contracts    entered 
into  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  cer- 
tain other  Federal   agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  2153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  to  provide  for  a  requirement 
of  matching  funds  for  projects  assisted  under 
this  act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2154.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  a  pension  to  veterans  of  the  Philippine 
Jolo  Jolo  Campaign  and  the  Cuban  Pacifi- 
cation Campaign  and  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  such  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  2155.  A  bill  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.   2156.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Ray   D. 
Bolander  Co..  Inc.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  2157.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  burial  of 
the  remains  of  Matthew  A.  Henson  In  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Va.   Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.    2158.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Wild   and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  Big  Pine 
Creek    and    its    tributaries    within    Warren 
County,  Ind.,  as  potential  additions  to  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  2159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  then  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  if  and  when  reported,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Moss): 
S.  2160.  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  consoli- 
date certain  functions  of  several  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  In  a  new  Crim- 
inal Justice  Services  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  promote  more  ef- 
fective operations  and  management  of  the 
Federal  System  of  criminal  Justice.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By     Mr.     PERCY     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Brock,    Mr.    Mathias,     Mr.     Moss, 
and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.   2161.   A   bill   relating   to   the   employ- 
ment   and    training    of    criminal    offenders, 
and    for    other    purposes.    Referred    to    the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     PERCY     (for     himself,     Mr. 
jAvrrs.  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  2162.  A   bUl   relating   to  voting   rights 
of  former  offenders.  Referred   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PERCY"   (for    himself,     Mr. 
jAVirs,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  2163.  A  bill  relating  to  parole   of   of- 
fenders. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PERCY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  2164.  A  bill   relating   to   the  parole  of 
certain  District  of  Columbia  offenders.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  2165.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  regulation  of  cer- 
tain aaticompetitlve  developments  m  the 
petroleum  industry.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  2166.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
opium  from  the  national  stockpile.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Allen  and 
Mr.  Abourezk*  : 

S.  2150.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
92-181  1 85  Stat.  383)  relating  to  credit 
eligibihty  for  public  utility  cooperatives 
serving  producers  of  food,  fiber,  and 
other  agricultural  products.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  legislation  designed  to 
give  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  a 
practical  and  increased  access  to  the 
private  money  market  for  capital. 

Until  this  amendment  was  enacted, 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  operated 
under  the  original  1936  REA  act  which 
provided  loans  directly  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  The  recent  amendment  re- 
placed this  traditional  2-percent  loan 
program  with  an  insured  loans  program 
and  a  guaranteed  loans  program  both  to 
be  administered  by  the  existing  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  at  higher 
interest  rates. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that 
insured  and  guaranteed  loans  can  func- 
tion only  to  the  extent  that  the  coopera- 
tives are  able  to  obtain  private  capital 
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for  the  loans  that  are  to  be  insured  or 
guaranteed. 

Also,  the  basic  idea  of  moving  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  from  depend- 
ence upon  Government  insurance  and 
guarantees  is  valid  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  co-ops  can  develop  nongovern- 
ment capital  sources.  Thus,  in  the  in- 
terest of  making  this  program  work  ef- 
fectively, it  is  imperative  that  the  co-ops 
have  adequate  access  to  private  funds. 

This  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  92-181 
•  85  Stat.  383)  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives into  the  private  market  for 
capital.  Under  the  existing  Public  Law 
92-181  f85  Stat.  383)  rural  electric  co- 
operatives are  restricted  in  their  use  of 
the  Banks  for  Cooperatives  which  op- 
erate under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 
They  are  prohibited  from  getting  such 
loans  if  20  percent  of  their  members 
are  nonfarmers. 

This  is  unfair.  It  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  changing  character  of  the 
rural  community  in  which  farmers  must 
operate  today.  A  rural  electric  has  no 
alternative  but  to  serve  all  the  consum- 
ers of  the  community.  And  it  is  to  the 
farmer's  interest  to  have  such  area  cov- 
erage service  since  he,  being  the  most 
distant  to  reach,  is  likely  to  be  the  first 
to  be  cut  off  in  case  of  lack  of  construc- 
tion capital. 

Adequate  capital  for  the  cooperatives 
serving  farmers  is  fi  matter  of  national 
interest.  In  this  day  when  consumers 
have  good  reason  to  be  concerned  how 
their  agricultural  plant  is  functioning, 
power  for  food  and  fiber  production  is  a 
critically  needed  item. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  designed  to  assist  in  accomplish- 
ing these  worthy  objectives.  It  will  make 
more  of  the  needj'  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives eligible  for  private  financing. 

I  hope  the  committee  and  Senate  will 
take  early  and  favorable  action. 


By  Mr.  SAXBE: 
S.  2152.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit,  and  to  provide  more 
effective  control  with  respect  to,  the  use 
of  Government  production  equipment  by 
private  contractors  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  certain  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

CONTROLLING        GOVERNMENT        PRODUCTION 
EgVIPMENT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  follows  a  recom- 
mendation of  several  congressional  com- 
mittees and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice that  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
duce its  holdings  of  industrial  equip- 
ment and  facilities.  Several  years  ago, 
the  Department  of  Defense  established 
a  policy  of  selectively  reducing  the 
amount  of  Government-owned  industrial 
equipment  in  the  possession  of  contrac- 
tors. DOD  has  made  siginificant  reduc- 
tions within  the  bounds  of  the  legisla- 
tion available.  However,  to  facilitate  the 
disposal  program  more  definitive  legis- 
lation is  necessary.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  allow  this 
selective  disposal  of  Government  equip- 
ment to  continue  in  a  more  eflBcient  fash- 


ion without  destroying  production  lines 
that  are  needed  for  current  and  future 
defea.se  requirements. 

At  present,  the  sale  of  industrial  equip- 
ment is  limited  by  e.xistiiig  legislation  to 
competitive  public  sales  unle.ss  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  the  land  and  buildings 
where  the  equipment  is  housed.  Disposal 
of  this  equipment  by  competitive  sale 
will  not  preserve  the  production  capabil- 
ity as  needed.  Cu'^rently.  there  are  ap- 
proximately ,500  plants  where  it  is  not 
necessary  to  own  the  production  equip- 
ment although  we  must  assure  that  the 
existinsr  productivity  and  capability  is 
maintained. 

In  the  last  Congress,  Mr.  Gubser  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  assure  our 
capability  but  eliminate  tiie  requirement 
of  Government  ownership  of  indu.strial 
equipment.  In  this  Congress  he  again 
introduced  the  same  bill  that  I  present 
today  as  H.R.  611.  The  legislation  au- 
thorizes such  negotiated  sales  to  the  using 
contractor.  This  legislation  was  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  passed  by  the  House  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  legislation  should  it  be  passed 
and  signed  into  law:  first,  there  would  be 
a  reduction  in  the  property  manage- 
ment costs  to  DOD.  Second,  there  would 
be  savings  to  the  Government  in  the  re- 
duction of  equipment  rebuilding,  mod- 
ernization, and  abnormal  maintenance 
costs.  Third,  the  equipment  sold  would 
become  part  of  the  State  and  local  tax 
base  for  all  tax  puiposes  since  it  would 
be  privately  owned.  Fourth,  proceeds 
from  such  sales  would  be  returned  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Fifth,  private  ownership 
of  this  equipment  would  give  contractors 
more  flexibility  in  the  management  of 
their  production  resources  which  should 
increase  their  efficiency.  Sixth,  and  most 
important,  this  productive  equipment 
would  continue  available  to  meet  defense 
requirements  without  the  necessity  of 
continued  governmental  ownership. 

I  am  hopeful,  that  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate  will  agree  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  this  bill  should 
be  passed  as  quickly  as  possible. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  2153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  to  provide  for  a  require- 
ment of  matching  funds  for  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

NEED     FOR      INCREASING      BILINGl  AL      EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
a  serious  inequality  in  education,  the 
Federal  legislation  with  v.hich  we  tried 
to  correct  that  inequality,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  that  legislation  to  do  the  job. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  which  I  hope 
will  make  a  difference  in  the  future. 

Between  five  and  seven  million  Ameri- 
can children  are  the  victims  of  a  terrible 
and  crippling  affliction  in  America  to- 
day: they  are  poor  and  they  speak  a 
language  other  than  English.  They  speak 
Spanish,  or  French,  or  Chinese,  or  one  of 


the  Indian  languages,  or  some  other  na- 
tional-origin language. 

We  call  them  "bilingual  children" — al- 
though that  is  really  only  wishful  think- 
ing on  our  part.  What  we  mean  is  that 
we  hope  they  will  become  bilingual.  We 
hope  that  they  will  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  speak  in  two  languages  instead 
of  one:  then  they  would  be  bilingual. 
Failing  that,  we  too  often  try  to  make 
them  fluent  in  English,  the  language  of 
the  majority,  and  ask  them  to  forget  the 
language  of  their  home,  their  community, 
and  their  heritage.  We  not  only  ask  them 
to  make  that  sacrifice,  but  we  usually  ask 
that  they  do  it  overnight  when  they  are 
6  years  old.  Of  course  that  kind  of  mental 
miracle  seldom  happens.  So  they  fail  for 
the  first  time  at  age  6. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  will- 
ing yet  to  make  the  effort  necessary  to 
provide  the  kind  of  education  which 
would  make  these  children  truly  bilin- 
gual. That  would  require  bilingual  teach- 
ers and  bilingual  teaching  materials 
which  we  do  not  have.  It  would  require 
an  investment  both  of  time  and  money 
on  the  part  of  schools  and  school  boards 
and  educators  and  government  at  both 
the  State  and  Federal  levels.  It  would 
require  the  full  commitment  and  cooper- 
ation of  a  great  many  people. 

Without  that  special  effort  these  chil- 
dren will  never  learn  two  languages  or  be 
ti-uly  bilingual.  Instead,  if  the  record  of 
the  past  continues,  they  will  not  learn  to 
read  or  write  well  in  any  language  at  all. 
They  will  be  tomorrow's  educational 
cripples,  and  their  injuries  will  have  been 
sustained  in  America's  school  systems. 

In  the  past  we  ignored  such  children. 
because  we  did  not  understand  their 
need  or  know  how  to  help  them.  We  do 
know  how  today,  but  it  is  as  though  we 
have  decided  that  these  children  are  not 
worth  the  effort.  They  have  become  what 
David  Selden  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  calls  marginal  chil- 
dren. In  talking  about  children  in  Amer- 
ica who  do  not  receive  an  adequate  or 
equal  educational  opportimity.  he  says: 

Marginal  children  are  those  barely  worth 
educating,  Just  as  marginal  products  are 
those  barely  worth  producing.  Those  who 
fall  below  that  line — the  submarglnal  ones- 
are  rejected  or  discarded  .  .  .  except  that 
humans  do  not  disappear,  they  become  part 
of  our  unemployment,  welfare,  crime  and 
riot  statistics. 

Those  words  are  especially  appropriate 
to  the  bilingual  child.  He  is  usually  seg- 
regated both  socially  and  spatially  in 
America.  That  means  he  lives  in  a  bamo 
or  a  ghetto  and  is  separated  from  the 
majority  group  in  every  way.  He  is  made 
to  feel  unequal  and  unwelcome,  and  the 
most  cruel  tool  we  use  against  him  is  the 
school  system  which  promises  educa- 
tion and  only  delivers  frustration. 

We  have  known  for  at  least  20  years 
what  had  to  be  done.  Early  experimental 
programs  in  schools  in  Florida  and  Texas 
proved  that  a  bilingual-bicultural  pro- 
gram not  only  could  educate  these  chil- 
dren so  that  they  learned  in  both  their 
own  language  and  in  English,  but  that 
it  could  provide  a  valuable  educational 
asset  to  English  speaking  children  who 
could  develop  bicultural  and  bilingual 
knowledge  through  participating  in  such 
a  program. 
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From  that  kind  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity both  groups  of  children  benefited 
and  progressed  at  rates  equal  to  or  su- 
perior to  those  of  children  in  staindard 
classes.  Recent  studies  have  confirmed 
tiiese  early  results  where  a  true  bilingual 
program  was  in  operation. 

But  although  educatoi's  have  known 
how  to  teach  these  children,  and  Slate 
and  Federal  ofUcials  have  heard  what  vva.3 
needed  many  times,  we  have  only  just 
begun  to  solve  the  problem  for  the  mil- 
lions of  children  who  are  waitinj-^ 

Like  others,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
come  here  many  times  to  ask  for  help  in 
providing  the  kind  of  education  suppoit 
for  these  minority  children  which  will 
work. 

Since  1967.  when  Congress  first  pa.ssed 
title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary- Education  Act — the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act — there  has  been  a  continual 
effort  by  those  of  us  who  are  aware  of 
the  need  to  improve  these  programs,  to 
expand  these  programs,  and  to  cncour- 
aje  our  colleagues  to  help  us  make  good 
on  our  commitment.  But  if  we  are  hon- 
est with  ourselves.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
admit  that  we  have  failed. 

Bilingual  education  in  the  United 
States  is  still  a  series  of  undernourished 
and  limited  programs.  After  more  than  5 
years,  we  are  still  reaching  only  2  per- 
cent of  those  youngsters  who  are  suffer- 
ing educational  deprivation  and  cultural 
assault.  The  history  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion is  a  history  of  need  not  met  and 
commitments  not  kept.  The  Federal  leg- 
islation recognizes  a  great  wrong  which 
we  need  to  make  right.  We  know  the 
right  way  to  do  the  job.  But  we  have 
never  succeeded  because  we  have  never 
funded  this  part  of  cftir  Federal  educa- 
tion program  with  more  than  the  tiny 
fraction  necessary  to  keep  the  idea  alive. 
For  the  Mexican-American  children  of 
the  Southwest,  for  the  Puerto  Rican  chil- 
dren of  Boston  and  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, for  the  Cuban  refugee  children  In 
Florida,  for  the  French  speaking  chil- 
dren of  Louisiana  and  Maine,  for  the 
Indian  children  on  reservations,  and  for 
all  the  other  ethnic  Americans  who  are 
born  into  families  which  speak  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English  and  live  in 
commimities  which  cherish  a  different 
heritage,  this  has  meant  the  highest 
drop-out  rates,  the  lowest  median  In- 
come as  adults,  and  the  kind  of  psycho- 
logical and  educational  damage  which 
permanently  scars  lives. 

The  educational  handicaps  of  these 
minority  Americans  are  reflected  in  the 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Labor.  For 
our  Spanish  speaking  population — which 
is  larger  than  the  population  of  15  Span- 
ish speaking  nations— the  median  num- 
ber of  years  of  schooling  is  only  9,  while 
It  is  12  for  the  total  population.  That 
translates,  of  course,  to  an  average  in- 
come which  is  only  70  percent  of  that  of 
the  total  population.  It  translates  to  an 
unemployment  rate  almost  double  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  translates 
to  a  continuing  Isolation  and  poverty, 
and  to  the  cultural  exclusion  which  leads 
*o  wasted  lives. 

Because  my  State,  New  Mexico,  Is  a 
State  with  more  than  half  its  students 


minority  children,  and  40  percent  of  its 
students  Spanish-speaking  children.  I 
know  the  problems  of  these  children  well. 
I  know  that  in  the  five  Southwestern 
States  with  the  highest  number  of  Mexi- 
can-American children  only  a  little  more 
than  6  percent  of  the  schools  offer  any 
bilingual  program  at  all,  and  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  children  who  need  these 
programs  are  ever  reached.  Not  even  1 
percent  of  the  teachers  in  southwestern 
schools  teach  bilingual  courses,  and  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  have  had  even 
6  semester  hours  of  training  for  bilingual 
teaching. 

Even  more  ti-agic  is  the  fact  that  the 
few  Mexican -American  history  courses 
taught  in  these  schools  reach  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  elententarj-  students  and 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  high  school 
students  who  are  Mexican  Americans. 
Therefore  vei-y  few  of  these  students  are 
ever  allowed  to  develop  the  pride  in  their 
heritage  or  the  feeling  of  equal  impor- 
tance in  the  development  of  their  Nation 
wiiich  every  American  child  deserves.  Try 
to  imagine,  Mr.  President,  those  statistics 
translated  to  other  kinds  of  American 
history :  a  school  in  New  England  where 
only  3  percent  of  the  children  ever  read 
about  Plymouth  Colony,  or  a  school  in 
the  Northwest  where  only  1  percent  of 
the  high  school  students  studied  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

Imagine  parents  who  never  receive  a 
PTA  notice  or  a  report  card  or  a  note 
from  the  teacher  written  in  a  language 
they  can  read.  Tliat  happens  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  Mexican  Ameincan  families 
in  the  Southwest. 

Imagine  a  6 -year-old  whose  first  day 
in  school  is  spent  trying  to  understand 
why  no  one  speaks  a  word  he  can  imder- 
stand  and  why  he  is  punished  or  shamed 
if  he  tries  to  communicate  in  the  lan- 
guage he  has  learned  from  his  family  at 
home.  That  happens  to  millions  of 
Spanish-speaking  children.  In  more  than 
one-third  of  the  schools  of  the  Southwest 
children  are  still  pimished  for  speaking 
Spanish  on  the  school  ground  or  in  class. 
That  kind  of  exclusion — exclusion 
from  your  own  language,  from  your  own 
culture,  from  your  own  community— re- 
sults in  reading  levels  below  grade  for 
more  than  half  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can children  in  fourth  grades  and  for  64 
percent  of  those  in  eighth  grades.  It  re- 
sults in  3  times  as  many  Mexican-Ameri- 
can children  repeating  first  grade  and 
2' 2  times  as  many  repeating  fourth 
grade.  It  results  in  children  being  placed 
in  classes  for  the  "retarded"  because  they 
cannot  take  an  intelligence  test  in  Eng- 
lish which  is  given  to  them  by  a  teacher 
who  probably  could  not  pass  the  same 
test  in  Spanish. 

It  results  in  children  who  fall  further 
and  further  behind  every  year,  as  they 
become  illiterate  or  functionally  illiter- 
ate in  both  languages.  They  never  have 
the  chance  to  learn  to  read  and  write  In 
the  language  they  speak  at  home,  and 
thsy  are  never  able  to  leam  to  read  and 
write  in  the  language  of  schools  which 
try  to  force  them  into  the  mold  of  the 
middle-class  child  in  the  majority  group. 
We  know  that  when  a  child  is  5  or  6 
years  old  and  has  learned  to  think  and 
make  sounds  in  one  language,  he  is  ready 


to  leam  to  read  and  write  in  that  lan- 
guage. We  call  that  "reading  readiness." 
But  if  we  switch  languages  on  that  child 
suddenly,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
him  feel  ashamed  of  all  that  he  has 
learned  so  cai-efuUy  and  proudly  up  to 
that  time,  he  loses  his  reading  readiness 
and  suffers  damage  to  his  personality 
which  is  irreparable. 

For  too  many  children  in  America  that 
happens  everj-  day,  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  at  the  resulting  drop-out  rates 
in  our  bilingual  communities. 

In  Boston  over  one-half  of  the  10.000 
Spanish  speaking  students  are  not  in 
school  at  all,  according  to  an  estimate 
made  by  the  Task  Force  on  Children  Out 
of  School. 

In  New  York  City  23  percent  of  the 
school  enrollment  is  Puerto  Rican,  but 
between  10th  grade  and  12th  grade  more 
than  one-half  of  them  drop  out. 

In  Chicago  the  drop-out  ra.e  for  Span- 
ish speaking  students  is  estimated  to  be 
60  percent. 

In  Newark,  in  a  1969  report,  only  96 
Spanish  speaking  students  were  in  the 
12th  grade,  although  there  were  nearly 
8,000  in  the  school  system. 

In  the  five  Southwestern  States,  while 
75  percent  of  the  Mexican  American 
children  are  in  school,  only  one-third  of 
those  of  high-school  age  are  still  there. 
The  dropout  rate  averages  40  percent. 

The  statistics  which  illustrate  the  ne- 
glect of  these  children  are  available  to 
all  of  us.  They  illustrate  too  clearly  that 
we  have  not  yet  really  bepun  to  alleviate 
the  shame  of  an  educational  system 
which  denies  millions  of  American  chil- 
dren the  right  to  perform  up  to  their 
ability. 

But  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  has 
"unfavored  legislation  status"  with  this 
administration.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  fight  to  retain  even  the  small  $35  mil- 
lion of  1972's  appropriation.  Last  year, 
after  a  Presidential  veto  of  the  S60  mil- 
lion appropriation,  the  program  was 
funded  at  $41  million  in  a  continuing 
resolution.  However,  the  administration 
has  refused  to  spend  more  than  the  $35 
million  of  the  Pi*esident's  original  re- 
quest. 

For  fiscal  year  1973  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  funding  217  programs.  They 
have  refused  118  others  because  there 
was  no  increa.-se  in  spending  allowed. 
More  than  122  programs  were  not  even 
considered  for  funding.  Thus  only  a  tiny 
fraction— 147.000 — of  the  millions  of 
children  in  need  were  served  this  year. 
If  the  administration's  suggested  budget 
cut  were  to  be  accepted  oiily  141,000  chil- 
dren could  be  served  next  year.  Only  211 
programs  would  be  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1974  under  that  proposal. 

We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen.  These 
children  are  caught  in  a  budget  war  they 
cannot  understand  or  fight  for  them- 
selves. We  cannot  go  on.  year  after  year, 
allowing  a  systematic  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  to  more  than 
five  million  American  children.  We  can- 
not allow  existing  programs  to  be  cur- 
tailed while  infiation  reduces  the  per 
pupil  expenditure  from  the  $296  of  fiscal 
year  1972  to  the  expected  $219  of  fiscal 
year  1974. 
Because  we  face  again  the  real  limita- 
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tions  of  the  budget  and  a  real  lack  of  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  either  understand  or  improve  the  cur- 
rent Federal  support  program,  those  of 
us  who  are  most  concerned  about  bi- 
lingual education  have  explored  other 
methods  to  increase  interest  and  share 
responsibility  for  the  needs  of  this 
minority. 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  wherever 
costs  have  been  shared  by  several  sources, 
school  districts  have  been  encouraged  to 
begin  new  programs  and  to  expand  old 
ones.  If  they  are  assured  of  cooperative 
and  long-term  help  by  several  levels  of 
government,  educators  and  school  boards 
respond  with  enthusiasm.  If  States  can 
be  assured  of  continued  Federal  help  on 
a  shared  cost  basis  they  are  encouraged 
to  pass  State  legislation  to  help  them- 
selves. Without  the  fear  that  they  will 
have  to  bear  the  entire  cost  alone,  each 
group  is  more  ready  to  move  ahead. 

In  Massachusetts  a  new  State  law 
makes  bilingual  education  mandatory 
wherever  20  or  more  students  in  a  dis- 
trict speak  another  language  than  Eng- 
lish. Illinois  is  now  considering  similar 
legislation.  Other  States  would  be  more 
willing  to  make  those  decisions  if  they 
were  assured  of  continued  Federal 
support. 

Many  States  are  changing  old  laws 
which  are  discriminatory  and  are  recog- 
loizing  the  short-sightedness  of  educa- 
tionally crippling  large  segments  of  their 
own  populations. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  the  time  is 
appropriate,  Mr.  President,  to  make  the 
Federal  Bilingual  Education  Act  a 
shared-cost  program.  I  am  today  mtro- 
ducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  requirement 
of  ma  telling  funds  for  projects  assisted 
under  this  act.  Tliis  will  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  partner  with  other 
sources  in  providing  increased  bilingual 
education.  The  funding  formula  provides 
for  a  75-percent  Federal  contribution  to 
be  matched  with  a  25-percent  non- 
Federal  contribution.  By  thus  reducing 
the  Federal  percentage — but  not  the 
number  of  Federal  dollars — we  can  in- 
crease the  total  amount  we  spend  on 
bilingual  education  substantially.  It  will 
cost  the  Federal  GoveiTiment  no  more, 
will  encourage  action  on  the  local  level, 
and  will  mean  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  number  of  programs. 

The  small  amount  of  Federal  money 
we  authorize  will  only  provide  for  1  out 
of  every  50  children  who  need  bilingual 
education,  but  it  will  go  much  further 
if  it  can  be  increased  by  State  or  local 
money.  Since  the  readiness  for  this  kind 
of  cost-sharing  program  varies  from 
State  to  State,  I  propose  that  we  allow 
for  participation  by  a  school  district  even 
if  the  State  educational  authority  is  as 
yet  unable  or  unwilling  to  participate,  or 
for  some  other  reason  does  not  con- 
tribute the  non-Federal  share. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  new 
formula  will  provide  the  impetus  to  new 
programs,  new  legislation  by  the  States, 
and  new  hope  for  the  bilingual  children 
of  America.  It  will  not  totally  solve  their 
problem,  of  course.  But  it  will  at  least 
be  an  affirmative  and  forward  step 
toward  removing  the  stigma  of  "the  mar- 
ginal child — the  child  not  worth  edu- 


cating" from  more  than  5  million  Amer- 
ican children. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  2155.  A  bill  relating  to  collective 
bargaining  representation  of  postal  em- 
ployees. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  allow 
postal  employees  the  freedom  to  choose 
their  representatives  in  grievance  and 
adverse  actions.  With  the  reorganization 
of  the  Postal  Service  in  1970,  congres- 
sional intent  was  clearly  expressed  as  to 
maintaining  the  status  quo  of  all  postal 
unions,  at  least  during  the  transitional 
period.  However,  since  that  time,  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  craft  unions  have 
negotiated  provisions  in  their  contracts 
that  excluded  smaller  independent 
unions,  such  as  the  National  Alliance  of 
Postal  and  Federal  Employees,  from  the 
right  to  effectively  represent  their  mem- 
bership in  grievance  and  adverse  actions. 

This  legislation  would  simply  provide 
postal  workers  with  the  basic  right  to 
have  a  representative  of  their  own  choice 
represent  them  in  grievance  and  adverse 
actions  and  would  allow  these  rep- 
resentatives to  be  present  in  any  such 
proceedings  that  are  initiated  by  a  postal 
employee.  By  insuring  this  fundamental 
right  to  postal  workers,  smaller  indepen- 
dent unions  will  be  able  to  remain  a  via- 
ble and  effective  labor  force. 

An  identical  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Clay.  H.R. 
7183,  and  I  commend  Mr.  Clay  for  his 
initiative  in  this  area.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  tlus  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2155 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  Augu.st  12.  1970  (84  Stat. 
719,  735;  39  U.S.C.  §1206ib)).  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "No  procedures  established  under 
this  section  shall  preclude  employees  from 
being  represented  in  grievance  and  adverse 
actions  arising  under  the  a^jreement  by  rep- 
resentatlve^i  of  their  own  choosing.  In  the 
event  an  employee  selects  a  representative 
other  than  a  bargaining  representative  rec- 
ognized under  section  1203  of  this  title  the 
bargaining  representative  shall  have  the  right 
to  be  present  during  any  proceedings  upon 
the  grievance  or  adverse  action." 


By  Mr.  BE  ALL: 

S.  2157.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  burial 
of  the  remains  of  Matthew  A.  Henson  In 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Va.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  would  permit  the  re- 
mains of  Matthew  A.  Henson  to  be  in- 
terred in  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery in  Virginia. 

Matthew  Alexander  Henson  was  both 
close  friend  and  trusted  associate  to  Ad- 
miral Peary  during  their  historic  trip 
to  the  North  Pole.  A  courageous  son  of 
Maryland,  Matthew  Henson  worked  hard 
to  overcome  the  limitations  of  his  child- 


hood and  became  the  first  person  to  lo- 
cate and  stand  on  top  of  the  world.  His 
dedication  to  the  United  States  and  his 
loyalty  to  Admiral  Peary  earned  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  other 
members  of  the  polar  expedition.  On 
November  18,  1961,  former  Maryland 
Governor,  His  Excellency  J.  Millard 
Tawes,  dedicated  a  plaque  in  the  State- 
house  which  reads: 

Matthew  Alexander  Henson,  Co-Dlscoverer 
of  the  North  Pole  with  Admiral  Robert  Edwin 
Peary,  April  6,  1909.  Born  August  8,  1866, 
died  March  9,  1955.  Son  of  Maryland,  ex- 
emplification of  courage,  fortitude  and  pa- 
triotism, whose  valiant  deeds  of  noble  de- 
votion under  the  command  of  Admiral  Robert 
Edwin  Peary  in  pioneer  Arctic  exploration 
and  discovery,  established  everlasting  pres- 
tige and  glory  for  his  State  and  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  Matt  Henson's 
dying  wish  that  he  be  buried  near  his 
friend  and  leader,  Admiral  Peary.  Among 
the  numerous  honors  received  by  this 
valiant  Marylander  were  a  Congressional 
Medal,  a  citation  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  a  commendation  from 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

In  light  of  Matt  Henson's  achieve- 
ments and  his  dedication  to  the  service 
of  his  country,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  his 
remains  to  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery even  though  he  did  not  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mat- 
thew Henson  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  fol- 
lowed by  the  articles  entitled  "Peary's 
Aide  on  Polar  Dash  Says  Once  Is  Enough 
for  Him"  and  "Matthew  A.  Henson  Dies, 
Went  to  Pole  With  Peary." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Matthew  Henson  Memorial 

This  memorial  tablet,  unveiled  and  dedi- 
cated November  18,  1961,  is  located  in  the 
State  House,  Annapolis.  Maryland,  In  the 
section  which  formerly  (November  26,  1783, 
to  August  13,  1784)  was  the  Capitol  of 'the 
United  States  of  America. 

MATTHEW    (MATT)    ALEXANDER    HENSON 

Matthew  (Matt)  Alexander  Henson  was 
bom  August  8,  1866,  on  a  farm,  the  site  of  a 
former  slave  market.  In  Nanjemoy,  Charles 
County,  Maryland.  Henson,  the  man  destined 
to  become  the  first  person  to  locate  and  stand 
on  the  Top  of  the  World,  was  born  In  virtual 
obscurity.  Little  Is  known  of  his  early  boy- 
hood. Around  the  age  of  eleven,  he  ran  away 
from  Nanjemoy  one  night  and  walked  to 
Washington,  D.C.  There,  he  divided  his  time 
between  working  In  a  restaurant  operated 
by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Janey  Moore,  and  attend- 
ing irregularly,  the  N  Street  Elementary 
School. 

Henson  left  Washington  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, walked  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  lo- 
cated around  the  waterfront.  Soon  thereafter, 
as  one  without  a  home,  he  shipped  as  a  cabin 
boy  on  a  schooner  under  the  command  of  a 
Captain  Chllds.  This  skipper  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  simple  mathematics  and  navi- 
gation. The  voyage  carried  him  to  China  and 
return. 

Returning  to  Washington,  he  found  em- 
ployment as  a  porter  In  a  hat  shop  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  One  day.  the  then  Lt.  Rob- 
ert E.  Peary  visited  this  store.  He  observed 
Matt  Henson  at  work  and  became  Impressed 
with  him.  Matt  was  Invited  by  Lt.  Peary  to 
join  him  on  a  canal  surveying  expedition  to 
Nicaragua.  Henson  accepted. 
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When  this  mission  was  completed,  Peary 
became  interested  in  heading  an  expeditioia 
in  search  of  the  North  Pole,  which  at  that 
time,  was  the  intensive  objective  of  many 
nations.  Henson  accompanied  Peary  on  each 
of  his  seven  expeditions  Into  the  Arctic  and 
Polar  regions. 

Matt  saved  Peary's  life  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  infuriated  musk  ox.  and  also  on 
one  occasion  rescued  him  from  starvation. 
He  was  chosen  by  Peary  to  be  a  member  of 
the  party  of  six  to  make  the  final  dash  to 
the  Pole.  Peary  paid  him  this  compliment — 
"He  is  my  most  valuable  companion.  I  could 
not  get  along  without  him." 

Overcome  with  exhaustion  and  crippled  by 
the  loss  of  most  of  his  toes  by  frostbite,  Peary 
sent  Henson  forward  to  make  final  observa- 
tions and  calculations,  and  await  his  arrival. 
Forty-five  minutes  later.  Peary,  driven  up  on 
his  sled  by  four  Eskimos,  joined  Henson. 
Peary's  check  confirmed  the  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole. 

90  N.  Lat.,  North  Pole, 

Aprils,  1909. 

Arrived  here  today,  27  marches  from  Cape 
Columbia. 

I  have  with  me  5  men:  Matthew  Henson, 
colored;  Ootah,  Eglnwah,  Seegloo  and 
Ookeah,  Eskimos;   5  sledges  and  38  dogs. 

The  expedition  under  my  command  has 
succeeded  In  reaching  the  Pole  .  .  .  for  the 
honor  and  prestige  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Robert  E.  Peary, 

U.S.  Navy. 

FROM   LOG  BOOK  OF  ADMIRAL  PEARY 

"This  scene  my  eyes  will  never  see  again. 
Plant  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  there.  Matt, 
...  At  the  North  Pole." — Peary. 

Aside  from  Peary,  the  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Henson  has  been  given  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole.  This  is  because  of  his  courage 
and  daring,  ability  to  withstand  the  most 
rigorous  climate  and  exposure,  mastery  of  the 
Eskimo  language  and  their  admiration  of 
him,  his  skill  in  sled  building,  driving  and 
igloo  construction.  These  credits  were  ac- 
corded him  by  all  the  surviving  members  of 
the  polar  expeditions. 

In  recognition  of  his  contributions,  Mr. 
Henson  was  awarded  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  by  Morgan  State  College,  and  Howard 
University,  a  Congressional  Medal,  Life  Mem- 
bership In  the  Explorers  Club,  a  medal  from 
the  Chicago  Geographical  Society,  a  cita- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense, 
a  commendation  from  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  at  the  'White  House,  numerous 
medals  and  plaques  from  civic  organizations. 

On  August  12.  1956,  a  memorial  tribute 
to  him  was  dropped  on  the  North  Pole  from 
a  U.S.  Air  Force  plane  by  Afro-American 
Arctic  Correspondent,  Herbert  M.  Frlsby.  the 
author  of  this  biographical  sketch. 

There  Is  Henson  Bay.  In  northwest  Arctic 
Canada,  named  as  a  tribute  to  him. 

Mr,  Henson  died  March  9,  1955.  in  New 
■york  City.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Lucy  J. 
Henson,  his  widow. 

Since  his  passing,  he  has  been  memorial- 
ized by  His  Excellency,  J.  Millard  Tawes.  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  proclaimed  April  6.  1959. 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
North  Pole,  as  Matthew  Alexander  Henson 
Day  In  the  State  of  Maryland. 

By  action  of  the  Maryland  General  As- 
semblies In  1959  and  1961,  provisions  were 
made  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
memorials  to  Mr.  Henson.  one  to  be  placed 
in  the  State  Hovise  at  Annapolis,  and  a  small 
replica  of  the  same  on  the  campus  of  the 
Pomonkey  High  School.  Charles  County,  both 
In  Maryland. 

(H,  M.  F.) 

For  further  details  see: 

Henson.  Matthew  A.:  A  Negro  Explorer  at 
the  North  Pole  (1912). 

Life  Magazine:  Discovery  of  the  North  Pole 
(May  12,  1951). 


MacMlllan.  Admiral  Donald  B.:  Matthew 
Henson:  Explorers  Magazine.  Fall   1955. 

Peary,  Admiral  Robert  E.:  The  North  Pole 
(1910)   (Contains  13  references). 

Robinson,  Bradlev:  Dark  Companion 
(1947). 

Frlsby,  Herbert  M.:  Matt  Henson  Helped 
Discover  North  Pole,  Afro-American  News- 
papers, April  15.  1952. 

From  the  collection  of  Herbert  M.  Frlsby, 
3403  Bateman  Ave.,  Baltimore  16.  Maryland. 

[From  the  Washington   Post.   Apr.  7.   1954] 
Peary's  Aide  on  Polar  Dash  Says  Once  Is 
Enough  for  Him 
(By   Matt   McDade) 
Another  trip  to  the  North  Pole  is  absolute- 
ly  the   last   undertaking   that   Matthew   A. 
Henson  would  care  to  repeat  in  this  world. 
Forty-five    years    ago    yesterday,    Henson 
pushed  to  the  top  of  the  ice-capped  world 
with  Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Peary  and  four 
Eskimos.  The  party  was  the  first  and  last  to 
reach  the  Pole  on  foot.  Henson.  87.  a  Mary- 
land-born Negro,  Is  the  only  living  survivor 
"Again?  No.  I've  had  enough,"  said  Hen- 
son,  who  once   remarked   that   a   man   who 
would   go   to   the    Pole   for   a   plesisure   trip 
would    go    to    hell    for    pastime.    "Nineteen 
years  in  the  Arctic  Is  enough  for  any  man." 
In  the  memory  of  the  historic  expedition. 
Henson  and  his  wife  came  down  from  New 
York  yesterday  to  visit  President  Eisenhower 
at  the  White  House.  They  were  accompanied 
by    representatives    of    the    National-News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  which  present- 
ed   the    President    with    a    plaque    for    his 
championship  of   Integration   In   the  armed 
services  and  nonsegregation  in  Washington. 
But  it  was  primarily  Henson's  day.  After 
the  White  House  visit,  he  placed  a  wreath 
at  Peary's  grave  In  Arlington  Cemetery,  then 
dined  at  the  Capitol. 

Henson  said  his  most  vivid  memory  of 
the  exploration  was  the  lonely  hour  when 
the  full  party  turned  back  133  miles  from 
the  Pole.  Peary  decided  to  fight  on  with  his 
aide — Henson — and  the  Eskimos. 

"Peary  said  we'd  reached  the  do-or-dle 
part,"  Henson  recalled.  "And  really,  you 
didn't  know  whether  you'd  get  back  or  not.  It 
was  the  unknown.  I  decided  to  take  a  chance. 
Of  course,  I  went  up  there  to  stick  with  him." 
The  naval  officer  and  Henson  took  the  lead 
alternately,  each  with  two  Eskimos  and  a 
dog  team.  They  raced  across  the  ley.  wind- 
lashed  wastes,  fighting  the  danger  of  rising 
temperatures.  It  was  on  April  6.  1909,  when 
Peary  took  a  memorable  bearing  and  an- 
nounced, In  a  trembling  voice.  "Eighty-nine 
degrees,  57  minutes.  The  Pole  at  last!" 

The  great  explorer's  aide  was  born  in 
Charles  County.  Md..  on  August  8,  1866.  As  a 
boy.  he  came  to  Washington  and  attended 
the  "N  Street  School"  for  six  years.  He  moved 
to  Baltimore  and  shipped  out  to  China  as  a 
cabin  boy  at  the  age  of  12. 

Nine  years  later,  he  Joined  Peary  as  a 
seaman  on  an  expedition  to  survey  a  canal 
across  Nicaragua.  Then  they  turned  north 
for  almost  two  decades  of  Arctic  exploration. 
Henson  became  an  expert  Northsman. 
Peary  once  wTote.  "He  can  handle  a  sledge 
better,  and  is  probably  a  better  dog  driver, 
than  any  man  living,  except  some  of  the  best 
of  the  Eskimo  hunters  themselves." 

But  the  life  Henson  chose  was  mostly  hard- 
ship, with  little  glory.  In  his  twilight  years, 
he  remembers  the  cold,  the  sickness,  the 
hunger  and  the  "wind  that  cut  you  to  pieces." 
On  one  trip,  the  party  ate  34  of  its  35  dogs. 
Glory  came  late.  In  1914.  he  finally  was 
appointed  to  the  Customs  Service  and  retired 
on  a  small  pension  in  1936.  In  1945.  35  years 
after  the  polar  discovery.  Henson  received  his 
first  real  recognition — a  special  medal 
awarded  by  Congress. 

A  fragment  of  a  flag  which  Peary  cached 
at  Cape  Columbia  during  a  1906  expedition 
now  hangs   in  the  home  of  Pearv's  white- 


haired.  90-year-old  widow.  She  has  lived  on 
a  cove  near  Portland,  Me.,  sinot  Peary  dlel 
in  1920. 

Yesterday.  In  an  interview  with  United 
Press,  Mrs.  Peary  said  her  first  reaction  to 
news  of  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  was, 
"Now  he  will  be  able  to  stay  home."  A.id  her 
wish  was  realized.  He  never  went  exploring 
again. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stafford,  of  Washington.  D.C. 
his  daughter,  now  staying  with  her  mother, 
thinks  someone  may  eventually  discover  the 
fragment  of  the  flag  left  at"  the  Pole  by 
Peary — and  Henson. 

[Prom  the  Herald  Tribune,  Mar.  10.  1955] 

Matthew  A.   Henson  Dies:    Went  to  Pole 

WrrH  Peary 

Matthew  Alexander  Henson,  eighty-eight, 
the  Negro  companion  of  Adm,  Robert  E. 
Peary  during  the  latter's  successful  expedi- 
tion to  the  North  Pole  in  1909,  died  yester- 
day in  St,  Clare's  Hospital  after  a  six-week 
Ulness.  He  lived  at  246  W,  150th  St. 

Mr.  Henson  had  lived  In  retirement  for 
the  last  sixteen  years,  emerging  only  to 
receive  belated  recognition  ten  years  ago  for 
his  services  with  the  Peary  expedition.  In 
June  of  1945.  Thirty-six  years  after  the  polar 
exploit,  he  received  a  Navy  medal  along  with 
others  on  the  expedition. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Lucy  Ross  Hen- 
son, and  a  sister,  who  lives  in  Washington. 

VlsrtED   EISENHOWER 

Last  AprU  6.  on  the  forty-ninth  anniversary 
of  the  conquest  of  the  North  Pole,  Mr.  Hen- 
son visited  President  Eisenhower  at  the 
White  House.  Together  they  looked  at  a  large 
globe  of  the  world  in  the  President's  office 
and  Mr.  Eisenhower,  pointing  to  the  Arctic, 
remarked,  "Now  we  have  air  bases  all  along 
there," 

Living  on  an  $85-a-month  governmental 
pension,  Mr.  Henson  took  only  occasional 
trips  to  receive  awards  from  various  groups 
but  gave  up  even  these  although  until  his 
Illness  he  maintained  his  routine  of  walking 
four  miles  a  day. 

Mr.  Henson  was  a  porter  in  a  Washington 
hat  store  In  1886  when  Mr.  Peary  came  in  to 
buy  a  hat  and  mentioned  to  the  proprietor 
he  was  looking  for  a  valet.  Mr.  Henson  got 
the  job.  stayed  with  Mr.  Peary  on  and  off  for 
five  years,  then  rem.nined  with  him  steadily 
for  eighteen  years  during  which  Adm  Peary 
made  all  his  eight  polar  expeditions. 

LECTt'RE    tour 

Mr.  Henson's  rewards  were  a  silver  loving 
cup  from  the  Bronx  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a  $960-a-ye.ir  Job  as  a  mall  clerk  in  the 
Customs  House.  He  wrote  a  book  that  did  not 
sell,  and  he  made  a  lecture  tour'that  netted 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars.  In  1926  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler,  D..  NY.,  tried  to  get  him  a 
51,700  pension  and  a  Congressional  medal  for 
bravery  but  nothing  came  of  It 

He  and  four  Eskimos  were  Adm.  Peafy's 
sole  companions  when  they  stood  at  ninety 
degrees  North  Latitude  on  April  6,  1909,  Six 
others  who  had  started  on  the  final  dash  over 
the  ice  from  Cape  Columbia  had  returned  one 
by  one  as  the  supplies  diminished.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  Capt,  Bob  Bartlett  was  the  only 
white  man  left  with  Peary,  and  he  turned 
b.\ck  in  87  degrees  48  minutes  North,  the 
highest  latitude  reached  up  to  that  time. 

Over  the  last  stretch  Mr.  Henson  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  trail-breaking.  On  the  whole 
sledging  conditions  were  not  tmfavorable. 
But  on  the  morning  of  April  6.  although  his 
observations  showed  him  to  be  in  Latitude  89 
degrees  57  minutes — only  three  miles  from 
the  pole — Peary  was  so  nearly  exhausted  that 
with  the  prize  actually  in  sight  he  could  go 
no  further. 

AT    POLE    30  HOURS 

After  a  few  hours  sleep,  however,  he  cov- 
ered the  remaining  miles.  He  raised  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  above  a  cairn  of  ice  while  Mr. 
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Henson  led  the  Eskimos  In  three  cheers.  The 
party  remained  at  the  pole  thirty  hours, 
took  observations,  and,  on  sounding  a  few 
miles  from  the  pole,  found  not  bottom  at 
9.000  feet.  The  North  Pole  was  thus  proved  to 
be  in  the  center  of  a  vast  sea  of  ice. 

The  return  was  made  in  forced  marches, 
and  further  time  was  saved  by  occupying  the 
ipioos  built  during  the  northern  advance. 
The  weather  was  favorable,  and  with  the  light 
loads  the  dogs  made  rapid  progress.  The  dis- 
t;iace  from  the  pole  to  the  base  camp  at  Cape 
Col'imiJla  was  covered  in  the  incredibly  quick 
time  of  sl.xteen  days. 

HECKLED    ON    LECTTIBS'  TOUR 

Mr.  Henson  was  heckled  unmercifully  when 
he  attempted  a  lecture  tour  upon  his  return. 

Sinister  meaning  was  read  into  the  fact 
that  on  the  final  dash  to  the  Pole.  Adm.  Peary 
had  chosen  htm  instead  of  Capt.  Bartlett.  It 
was  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Henson 
had  been  with  the  admiral  on  seven  previous 
Arctic  expendtions.  that  he  was  probably  the 
be.st  dog  driver  In  the  party  and  that  he  could 
get  along  better  with  the  Eskimos  than  any 
of  tlie  white  men. 

•  He  was  the  only  man  in  the  party  who 
could  build  a  snow  house,"  recalled  Cmdr. 
Donald  B.  McMillan  years  later.  "He  made 
every  sledge  and  cookstove  used  on  the  route 
to  the  pole.  Henson  was  altogether  the  most 
efficient  man  with  Peary." 


ByMr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  Big  Pine 
Creek  and  its  tributaries  within  Warren 
County,  Ind.  as  potential  additions  to  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affair. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  which  would  include  Big 
Pine  Creek  and  its  major  tributaries  in 
Warren  County,  Ind.  as  one  of  the 
streams  to  be  studied  for  inclusion  in  the 
National   Scenic   Rivers   System. 

Indiana  is  not  a  State  with  many 
scenic  wonders  since  most  of  our  State 
is  covered  with  many  feet  of  glacial  till. 
Our  most  scen.c  areas  are  those  near  our 
streams  and  rivers.  Some  of  these 
streams  have  inspired  our  many  Hoosier 
writers  and  poets  whose  works  evoke  pro- 
found pride,  such  as  James  Whitcomb 
Riley's  "Old  Swimmin'  Hole,"  Charles 
Major's  "Bears  of  Blue  River,"  and  Paul 
Dresser's  'On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash" 
which  was.  really  written  at  Mudlavia 
Springs  on  Big  Pine  Creek. 

A  few  of  these  streams  which  have  cut 
through  the  glacial  till  and  carved  out 
the  bedrock  are  extraordinary,  such  as 
Big  Pine  Creek  and  its  more  well  known 
neighbor.  Sugar  Creek,  on  which  is 
located  two  of  our  State  parks  and  a 
natural  area  which  is  a  national  land- 
mark. Big  Pine  Creek  posse.sses  similar 
features  to  Sugar  Creek,  but  has  some 
exceptional  qualities  of  its  own  which 
make  its  designation  as  a  scenic  stream 
particularly  appropriate. 

Big  Pine  Creek  is  not  a  large  stream. 
However,  in  a  very  short  distance  it 
passes  through  a  great  variety  of  land- 
scapes which  puts  its  small  size  to  great 
advsjitage.  It  is  consistently  ranked  by 
conservationists  and  those  concerned 
with  our  environment  among  the  best 
streams  in  the  State.  Certainly  for  its 
size,  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  upper  stretches  In  Warren  County 
include  the  best  Whitewater  stretch  for 


canoeists  in  Indiana.  No  other  stream 
can  match  it.  The  middle  stretches  are 
filled  with  mossy  coves  and  fern-covered 
sandstone  cliffs  from  which  gi'ow  the  relic 
white  pine  and  led  ctdai'. 

On  a  tributary  near  the  lower  poition 
of  the  middle  section  of  Big  Pine  Creek 
is  the  lovely  Fall  Creek  Gorge,  an 
emerald  tract  of  mosses,  liverworts,  and 
ferns  with  a  deep  gorge  filled  with  huge 
potholes  and  a  waterfall.  The  Nature 
Conservancy  has  acquired  an  option  on  a 
portion  of  this  land  in  order  to  preserve 
and  protect  it  as  a  nature  preserve. 

The  lower  stretch  of  Big  Pine  has  a 
broader  flood  plain  cut  through  a  till- 
covcred  preglacial  stream  valley.  At  one 
point  the  stream  exposes  three  layers  of 
glacial  depoi^its  from  three  different  ice 
age.s,  a  feature  which  proved  important 
to  scientists  in  developing  their  theories 
of  glaciation. 

What  is  unique  about  this  stream  is 
that  its  scenic  beauty  is  concentrated 
and  intensified  in  a  relatively  small  area. 
The  result  is  an  esthetically  high  qual- 
ity stream  which  creates  a  sense  of  in- 
timacy with-  the  easily  accessible  coves 
and  rock  outcrops. 

The  .stream  also  provides  several  di- 
verse ecological  habitats  for  a  number  of 
rare  and  uncommon  species  of  plant  and 
aquatic  life.  The.«e  include  a  rare  sub- 
species of  rock  moss,  an  extremely  rare 
fimgus — the  rare  bush  honeysuckle — an 
abundance  of  now  trillium,  the  walking 
fern,  shooting  star,  and  relic  northern 
vegetation  like  the  partridgeberry  and 
Indian  cucumber  root.  Also  found  in  the 
stream  itself  are  fish  such  as  the  blue 
breast  darter  and  big  eyed  chub  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  rare  and  en- 
dangered. 

Part  of  the  reason  so  much  has  been 
preserved  is  that  Big  Pine  is  located  in 
the  most  sparsely  populated  county  in 
Indiana  and  may  well  be  the  least  in- 
habited stream  basin  of  its  size  in  the 
State. 

As  a  result,  despite  its  use  by  fisher- 
men and  canoeists,  for  family  outings, 
and  as  a  local  swimming  hole,  it  is  rela- 
tively undeveloped  and  imtouched.  A  few- 
country  roads  cross  the  stream  at  points 
or  follow  along  its  banks  for  a  few  miles, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  stream  is  well 
protected  and  preserves  a  great  deal  of 
the  Indiana  which  the  settlers  or  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  knew.  Yet  it  is  only  60 
miles  from  Indianapolis  and  90  miles  for 
Chicago's  Loop. 

Its  natural  features  include  Table 
Rock,  Rocky  Ford,  Fall  Creek  Gorge, 
Lover's  Leap,  and  Mudlavia  Springs.  It 
is  prized  as  a  nature  and  scientific  study 
area  by  students  and  faculty  at  nearby 
Purdue  University  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Champaign-Urbana. 

Big  Pine  has  just  been  discovered  by 
many  people.  Previously  it  was  believed 
that  it  would  someday  be  destroyed  by  a 
dam,  and  so  it  has  not  been  developed 
and  remains  relatively  imtouched.  How- 
ever, if  a  dam  is  not  to  be  built,  action 
rrtust  be  taken  now  to  protect  it  from 
undesirable  development  along  the 
stream.  I  believe  that  scenic  river  status 
would  be  the  best  way  to  keep  it  from 
being  destroyed  by  unwise  development. 


Nor  should  Big  Pine  Creek  be  inun- 
dated. Recently,  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Stennis  requesting  that  fimds  for  the 
reservoir  on  Big  Pine  Creek  be  deleted 
from  the  public  works  appropriations 
bill.  I  viewed  this  not  as  a  negative 
action,  but  as  a  positive  one.  Congress- 
man RousH  of  my  State  and  Congress- 
man Obey  of  Wisconsin  both  have  taken 
a  public  position  in  support  of  this  move. 

The  reservoir  would  not  only  be  eco- 
nomically unjustified,  but  strongly 
stratified  and  eutropohic  and  therefore 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
Warren  County  whose  lands  would  be 
taken.  Streams  can  have  many  uses  and 
the  use  best  suited  for  this  particular 
stream  appears  to  me  to  be  as  a  scenic 
river  in  either  a  State  or  national  system 
of  scenic  rivers. 

I  believe  it  best  qualifies  under  the  na- 
tional system  because  of  its  use  by  both 
the  people  of  Indiana  and  the  citizens 
of  Illinois  and  its  potential  value  to 
canoeists,  scientists,  and  nature  observers 
everywhere.  Consequently,  I  offer  this  bill 
to  put  Big  Pine  Creek  to  its  highest  and 
best  use,  that  of  a  national  scenic  stream 
in  the  National  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

I  might  add  that  I  do  not  foresee  the 
need  for  purchase  of  much  land  near  the 
stream.  Some  may  have  to  be  acquired 
to  provide  minimum  facilities  consistent 
with  actual  use.  but  only  for  a  fair  price 
from  a  willing  seller  without  use  of  or 
threat  of  condemnation. 

Only  easements  which  are  necessary 
to  provide  public  access  to  the  river  and 
permit  traversing  the  length  of  the 
stream  need  be  acquired  along  with 
scenic  easements  to  protect  the  view 
from  the  stream.  However,  this  should 
not  affect  any  present  uses  of  adjacent 
stream  lands. 

While  I  wish  to  provide  continued  op- 
portimity  for  local  recreation  and  spe- 
cialized use  which  will  enhance  the  area 
such  as  canoeing,  hiking,  fishing,  botan- 
ical study,  and  photography,  I  am 
mindful  of  the  fragile  nature  of  the  area. 
Mass  recreation  would  not  be  consistent 
with  maintaining  the  esthetic  qualities 
of  this  stream  and  its  surroundings. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
a  narrow  balance  between  some  in- 
creased use  of  the  area  which  will  be  of 
economic  benefit  to  the  local  community, 
and  preservation  of  the  natural  features 
and  rural  life  style  which  the  people  of 
the  community  prefer. 

I  am  also  mindful  that  during  the 
period  of  study  the  State  may  wish  to 
designate  the  area  as  a  scenic  stream 
under  authorizing  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly  this  year. 
I  have  advocated  such  a  step  and  find 
nothing  inconsistent  with  this  step  if 
the  State  wishes  to  administer  it.  This 
would  not  preclude  application  for  status 
in  the  national  system  under  State  ad- 
ministration. In  fact,  such  action  by  the 
State  may  enable  more  rapid  protection 
of  this  area  from  unwis'»  and  destrnrtive 
development. 

When  generations  to  come  look  back, 
I  believe  that  they  and  the  citizens  of 
Warren  County  will  be  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  in  making  Big  Pine  Creek 
part  of  the  National  Scenic  River  System 
that  we  have  left  something  for  them 
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which  is  truly  beautiful,  untrammeled, 
and  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    2158 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtientathes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bit'  Pi"e  Creek  Act 
of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1276(a))  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  following: 

■I 28 1  Big  Pine  Creek.  liidiana:  The  entire 
river,  and  Its  tributaries  witliiu  Warren 
County. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  2159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
then  the  Committee  on  Finance,  if  and 
when  reported,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  comprehensive  cam- 
paign reform  legislation  which  will  ef- 
fect sweeping  changes  in  the  manner  of 
financing  and  conducting  election  races. 

This  legislation  is  fair,  and  compre- 
hensive. It  will  help  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  electoral  process,  and  make 
it  immensely  more  diflBcult  for  financial 
chicanery  to  escape  exposure  before  the 
election. 

I  am  aware  that  other  legislation  of 
this  subject  has  been  introduced  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  My  bill,  however, 
contains  a  nimiber  of  provisions  that  I 
feel  are  important  to  any  reform  meas- 
ure. 

In  addition,  my  bill  is  more  strict  with 
regard  to  the  reporting  of  contributions 
and  expenditures  than  other  bills  in- 
troduced, or  current  law.  It  provides  that 
all  contributions  be  reported  weekly  for 
the  last  60  days  of  the  campaign,  and  all 
expenditures  weekly  for  the  last  30  days. 
Quarterly  reports  in  both  categories  are 
mandated  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
weekly  requirement  period. 

My  bill  also  includes  featiu"es  designed 
to  assure  that  reform  does  not  make  it 
even  more  diflBcult  for  challengers  to 
unseat  incumbents.  Other  proposed  re- 
forms have  been  criticized,  and  I  be- 
lieve fairly,  in  this  regard,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
a  particularly  cogent  analysis  of  this 
problem  by  columnist  David  Broder, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  July  11. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Broder's  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Incumbents'  Reelection  Act  of  1973 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 
The  only  thing  more  dangerous  to  democ- 
racy than  corrupt  politicians  may  be  poli- 
ticians hell-bent  on  reform.  We  have  had 
a  large  dose  of  corruption  in  Watergate  and 
now,  by  God,  they  mean  to  make  ns  take 
our  medicine. 


Waving  the  banner  of  reform,  they  have 
already  pushed  through  the  Senate,  with  a 
minimum  of  debate  or  public  attention,  a 
bill  that  would  basically  alt€r  the  American 
political  calendar.  A  companion  measure, 
with  similarly  sweeping  changes  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  federal  campaigns,  is  scheduled 
for  Senate  action  before  the  end  of  the 
month  and — barring  public  protest — will  also 
probably  gain  easy  passage. 

Both  of  them  are  described  in  the  noblest, 
most  altruistic  rhetoric  as  measures  to  puri- 
fy politics.  Both  have  some  provisions  that 
may  be  very  desirable.  But  make  both  bills 
law  and  it  becomes  virtually  Impossible  ever 
again  to  defeat  an  incumbent  for  Federal 
ofBce.  If  that  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
sponsors,  it  is  the  kind  of  coincidence  that 
makes  one  suspicious. 

The  first  bill,  already  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  urging  of  its  powerful  Democratic 
whip.  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  Weit  Virginia. 
has  as  its  ostensible  purpose  the  shortening 
of  election  campaigns. 

It  prevents  any  congressional  or  senatorial 
primary  being  lield  before  the  first  Tuesday 
in  August  and  says  that  no  presidential 
nominating  convention  may  begin  before 
the  third  Monday  of  that  month. 

Byrd  says  that  by  shortening  the  general 
election  campaign  period  to  about  two 
months,  his  bill  would  "reduce  campaign  ex- 
penditures and  renew  the  waning  Int-erest 
of  citlzeiis  in  the  electoral  process." 

Noble  and  desirable,  right?  The  only  prob- 
lem is  that  there  is  precious  little  reason 
to  think  that  any  challenger,  limited  to  an 
eight-week  campaign,  would  stand  a  snow- 
ball's chance  in  hell  ol  defeating  an  in- 
cumbent representative,  president  or  sena- 
tor who  has  had  two  years,  four  years  or 
six  years  to  gain  name  recognition  and  fa- 
miliarity, to  propagandize  his  constituents 
at  public  expense  and  to  organize  his  reelec- 
tion campaign. 

Hubert  Humphrey  knows  from  bitter  per- 
sonal experience  In  1968  what  it  is  like  to 
try  to  heal  intra-party  wounds  and  orga- 
nize a  general  election  campaign  after  a  nom- 
inating convention  as  late  as  that  required 
by  this  bill.  But  Humphrey,  the  incumbent 
senator  of  1973.  did  not  raise  the  objections 
once  loudly  voiced  by  Humphrey  the  frus- 
trated presidential  contender. 

Conceivably,  an  occasional  challenger  could 
overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the  short 
campaign  period  by  mounting  a  real  blitz  in 
those  few  weeks.  But  the  companion  meas- 
ure, now  awaiting  Senate  action,  is  carefully 
contrived  to  eliminate  even  that  slight  dan- 
ger to  incumbents. 

Along  with  some  quite  desirable  changes 
in  other  aspects  of  election  law.  it  Includes 
an  overall  spending  limit  of  20  cents  per 
eligible  voter  for  the  general  election.  For 
House  races,  where  that  limit  would  be  most 
restrictive,  a  minimum  of  $90,000  per  district 
is  specified. 

That,  too.  sounds  Just  dandy.  But  what  is 
the  effect  of  limiting  a  challenger  to  $90,000 
and  a  short  campaign  when  his  incumbent 
opponent  has  had  two  years  or  more  of  fed- 
erally-financed newsletters,  television  re- 
ports, trips  home,  and  district  office  staff 
members  to  propagandize  his  constituents? 
The  effect  is  to  re-elect  incumbents. 

Indeed,  even  Common  Cause,  the  reform- 
minded  citizens  group  that  is  pushing  for 
new  election  laws,  concluded  a  study  of  the 
financing  of  last  year's  Senate  races  with  the 
observation  that  "the  consistently  dispropor- 
tionat-e  distribution  of  funds  between  chal- 
lengers and  incumbents  is  a  far  more  serious 
problem  today  than  the  total  amounts  being 
spent." 

If  the  "reformers"  in  Congress  wanted  to 
address  themselves  to  that  real  problem,  they 
could  easily  do  so.  They  could  vote  govern- 
ment-sutisized  mailings  for  all  federal  candi- 
dates  or  provide   public   financing  equally, 


for  the  campaigns  of  incumbents  and  chal- 
lengers alike. 

But,  for  some  strange  reason,  they  are  not 
doing  that.  Instead,  the  bill  awaitiiig  action 
iS.  372)  moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  by 
weakening  the  e.xisting  statutory  ban  on  con- 
tributioiis  from  people  in  companies  and 
unions  engaged  in  government  contract 
uork— contributions  which.  inevitably, 
would  increase  the  incumbents'  already  in- 
timidating campaign  treasuries. 

What  thCi-e  two  bills  amount  to  is  the  In- 
cumbents' Guaranteed  Re-Election  Act  of 
1973.  Since  it  is  in  the  incimibent  senators' 
and  repersentatives'  power  to  vote  them- 
selves this  boon,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
they  will  do  so. 

Lord  save  us  from  such  reformers. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Public  confidence  in  the 
electoral  process  is  at  its  nadir  now.  and 
a  proincumbent  "reform"  will  only  serve 
to  deepen  public  cynicism. 

Two  aspects  oi  my  bill  directly  relate 
to  this  problem.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
mailing,  by  a  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion which  it  creates,  of  an  informational 
pamphlet  to  all  voters.  Incumbent  and 
challenger  would  receive  equal  space  in 
this  publication. 

My  legislation  further  provides  for  the 
suspension  of  the  franking  privilege  for 
mass  mailings  during  the  final  35  days  of 
a  campaign.  This  provision  will  serve  to 
effectively  curb  this  late-season  advan- 
tage for  incumbents,  while  at  the  same 
time  protect  an  officeholder's  obligation 
to  communicate  with  his  constituents 
during  noncampaign  time.. 

Another  unique,  and  important  fea- 
ture of  my  bill  is  its  prohibition  of  cam- 
paign advertising  prior  to  the  35 -day 
campaign  period.  This  aspect  has  several 
beneficial  effects.  First,  it  will  serve  to 
reduce  the  total  cost  of  campaigns,  which 
is  certainly  needed.  Second,  it  is  fair  to 
the  challenger,  because  it  docs  not  pro- 
hibit him  from  engaging  in  traditional 
campaign  activities  prior  to  the  35-day 
period,  meaning  that  he  can  travel,  make 
appearances  and  speeches,  and  make 
news. 

The  ability  of  incumbents  to  meet  the 
voters  is  severely  limited  at  such  times, 
because  of  the  requirement  that  he  be  on 
hand  for  the  business  of  the  Congress. 
and  the  challenger's  effective  use  of  his 
advantage  in  this  regard  serves  to  offset 
whatever  publicity  value  the  incumbent 
may  derive  from  the  ongoing  activities 
of  his  office. 

Among  the  other  key  provisions  of  my 
bill  are  these : 

First,  it  provides  for  the  disclosure  of 
earmarked  contributions  to  committees 
making  contributions  to  more  than  one 
candidate. 

Second,  it  prohibits  the  practice  of  per- 
sons giving  money  to  campaigns  which 
actually  originate  with  another  person. 

Third,  it  prohibits  contributions  in  cash 
over  $100. 

Fourth,  it  establishes  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  to  administer  the  law, 
and  to  oversee  elections. 

Fifth,  it  contains  tough  penalties  for 
violations  of  its  provisions. 

Sixth,  it  imposes  strict  limitations  on 
the  ability  of  a  candidate  himself,  or  his 
family,  to  contribute  large  sums  to  his 
campaign,  thereby  preventing  a  wealthy 
candidate  from  "bujuig  "  election. 
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Seventh,  it  prohibits  the  nuniDer  ol 
campaign  depositories  candidates  can 
maintain,  and  requires  that  all  deposi- 
tories be  reported  to  the  Commission,  and 
that  all  expenditures  be  made  through 
the  designated  depositories. 

Eighth,  it  strictly  limits  who.  within 
the  campaign  structure,  may  authorize 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  candidate. 

Ninth,  it  increases  the  amount  of  cam- 
paign contributions  that  may  be  deducted 
by  an  individual  on  his  Federal  income 
tax.  thereby  encouraging  citizen  partici- 
pation in  the  electoral  process. 

Two  months  ago.  I  addressed  this  body 
and  urged  its  Members  to  give  the  highest 
priority  to  devising  a  reformed  system 
which  will  be  able  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  At  that  time.  I  outlined  my 
own  ideas,  which  have  formed  the  basis 
for  this  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  Senate 
Campaign  Committee,  I  announced  last 
week  a  series  of  voluntary  reforms  which 
would  be  implemented  by  that  commit- 
tee, reforms  which  go  beyond  the  law 
as  it  is  presently  constituted. 

I  am  deadly  earnest  in  my  desire  to 
see  a  new  and  fair  system  established, 
one  in  which  the  public  can  have  faith. 
Both  parties,  and  indeed  the  entire  free 
election  concept,  will  benefit  from  such 
a  reform. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  we  act 
quickly,  in  order  that  the  new  rules  be 
in  effect  for  the  1974  elections,  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  spare  no  effort  in 
giving  its  approval  to  these  badly  needed 
reforms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2159 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Reform  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1973". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  a  reference  Is 
made,  by  way  of  amendment,  repeal,  or 
otherwise,  to  a  section,  title,  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section,  title,  or  other  provision 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  301  (relating  to  deflnl- 
tlcins)    l.s  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (g)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission:"; 

(2)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(h)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 
and  adding  at  the  end  of  section  301  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(J)   'Identification'  means — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  his  full 
name,  residential  address,  and  his  social  se- 
curity number,  if  any:  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  person,  the 
full  name  and  mailing  address,  and  such 
other  Identifying  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require." 

(b)  The  Social  Security  Administration  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  upon  request 
the  Identification  of  any  Individual  to  whom 
a  social  security  number  Is  assigned. 

(CMl)  Section    302(b)     Is    amended    by 


striking  out  ".  the  name  and  address  (occu- 
pation and  principal  place  of  business,  if 
any)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
contribution  and  the  Identification". 

(2)  Sections  302 (cl  (2)  and  (4)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  full  name  and 
mailing  address  (occupation  and  principal 
place  of  business,  if  any)  '  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  identification". 

(3)  Section  304  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  paragraphs  (2).  (9).  and  (10)  "the 
full  name  and  mailing  address  (occupation 
and  principal  place  of  business.  If  any)"  In 
each  such  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Identification". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  304(a)  (relating  to  re- 
ports by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates) is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sentences  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Such  reports  shall  be 
filed  within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  each 
calendar  quarter  and  shall  be  complete  as 
of  the  close  of  such  quarter.  Beginning  60 
days  before  the  date  of  any  election,  addi- 
tional reports  shall  be  filed  each  Monday  un- 
til the  election  with  respect  to  contributions 
received  during  the  preceding  calendar  week. 
Beginning  30  days  before  the  date  of  any 
election,  additional  reports  shall  be  filed  each 
Monday  until  the  election  with  respect  to 
expenditures  made  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar week." 

(b)  Section  304  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Any  anonymous  contribution  shall  be 
reported  within  one  week  after  the  receipt 
thereof,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
form  of  the  contribution,  Its  amount,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
received.  If  any  anonymous  contribution  Is 
subsequently  identified,  the  identification  of 
the  person  making  the  contribution  shall  be 
reported. 

"(e)  Any  contribution  received  by  a 
fwlitlcal  committee  which  receives  con- 
tributions to  or  makes  expenditures  for  more 
than  one  candidate  shall  report  separately, 
in  such  form  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe,  any  contribution  received  which  is 
restricted  or  requested  by  the  person  making 
the  contribution  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of, 
or  transferred  to,  a  particular  candidate.  If 
any  such  political  committee  make.s  an  ex- 
penditure by  transferring  funds  to  a  candi- 
date, or  to  a  political  committee  which  re- 
ceive contributions  to  or  makes  expenditures 
for  that  candidate,  because  of  any  such  re- 
striction or  request,  it  shall  transmit  In  writ- 
ing to  that  candidate  or  political  committee 
a  statement  that  the  transfer  is  being  made 
pursuant  to  such  restriction  or  request  and 
the  statement  shall  contain  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  person  making  the  contribution." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  disclosure 
of  Federal  campaign  funds)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  308  through  311  as 
sections  312  through  315,  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  section  307  the  following 
new  sections: 

"FEDER.\L    ELECTION    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  308.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, as  an  Independent  establishment  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  thLs  paragraph, 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  7  years  each,  ending  at 
noon  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April  in  each 
case.  Of  the  members  initially  appointed 
under  this  section — 

"(A)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
ending  at  noon  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the 
third  April  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 


ment of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1973. 

"(B)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
ending  at  noon  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the 
fifth  April  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1973,  and 

"(C)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  terras 
ending  at  noon  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the 
seventh  April  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1973. 

"(4)  Members  shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  maturity,  experience,  Integrity,  im- 
partiality, and  good  judgment.  Not  more 
than  five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  affiliated  with  the  same  political  party. 

"(5)  An  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  other  than  by  the 
expiration  of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  he  succeeds. 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members  for  such  terms  as  the  Commission 
determines  appropriate.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Chairman,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  that  office. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  5  members  thereof  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

'(c)  The  Commlslson  shall  have  an  offi- 
cial seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

"(d)  The  Commlslson  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  action  It  has 
taken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all 
individuals  in  Its  employ  and  the  money  It 
has  disbursed:  and  shall  make  such  fur- 
ther reports  on  the  matters  within  Its  juris- 
diction and  such  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther legislation  as  may  appear  desirable. 

"(e)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  Its 
powers  at  any  other  place. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  an  Executive  Director  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission.  The 
General  Counsel  shall  be  the  chief  legal  of- 
ficer of  the  Commission.  The  Executive  Direc- 
tor shall  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tive operations  of  the  Commlslson  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  dele- 
gated or  Eisslgned  to  him  from  time  to  time 
by  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Commission. 
However,  the  Commission  shall  not  delegate 
the  making  of  regulations  regarding  elections 
to  the  Executive  Director. 

"(g)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(h)  The  Commlslson  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(I)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  un- 
der this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  avail  Itself  of  the 
assistance,  Including,  personnel  and  facili- 
ties, of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  are  au- 
thorized to  make  available  to  the  CommLsslon 
such  personnel,  facilities,  and  other  assist- 
ance, with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  the 
Commission  may  request. 

"powers  op  commission 
"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
the  power — 

"(1)  to  require  by  special  or  general  or- 
ders, any  p)erson  to  submit  In  writing  such 
reports  and  answers  to  questions  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe;  and  such  submis- 
sion shall  be  made  within  such  reasonable 
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period  and  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the 
Commission  may  determine: 
■■(2)  to  administer  oaths; 
"(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentarv-  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  Its  duties; 

■•(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and.  In  such  instances,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  in  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection; 

"(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

■•i6)  to  accept  gifts  and  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b)); 

••(7)  to  initiate  (through  civil  proceedings 
for  Injunctive  relief  and  through  presenta- 
tions to  Federal  grand  juries),  prosecute,  de- 
fend, or  appeal  any  court  action  in  the  name 
of  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  title  through  Its 
General  Counsel;  and 

"(8)  to  delegate  any  of  Its  functions  or 
povvers.  other  than  the  power  to  Issue  sub- 
penas  under  paragraph  ( 3 ) .  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission. 

Mb)  Any  United  States  district  court 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry 
Is  carried  on.  may.  upon  petition  by  the 
Commission,  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena or  order  of  the  Commission  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith; 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

■(c)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  civil 
liability  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Com- 
mission or  the  United  States)  for  disclosing 
Information  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission. 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate  or  reqtiest  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  It  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  of  that  estimate  or  request  to  the 
Congress. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have  au- 
thority to  require  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit its  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation,  to  any  of- 
ficer or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proval, comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, or  comments  to  the  Congress. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Commission  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  each  such  violation.  Each  occur- 
rence of  a  violation  of  this  title  and  each 
day  of  noncompliance  with  a  disclosure  re- 
quirement of  this  title  or  an  order  of  the 
Commission  issued  under  this  section  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  the  Commission 
shall  consider  the  person's  history  of  previous 
violations,  the  appropriateness  of  such  pen- 
alty to  the  financial  resources  of  the  per- 
son charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  and 
the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  rapid  com- 
pliance after  notification  of  a  violation. 

"(2)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Commission  by  order  only  after  the  person 
charged  with  a  violation  has  been  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  the  Commis- 


sion has  determined,  by  decision  Incorporat- 
ing its  findings  of  fact  therein,  that  a  vio- 
lation did  occur,  and  the  amount  of  the 
penalty.  Any  hearing  under  this  section  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  held  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"(3)  If  the  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  Is  assessed  falls  to  pay  the  penalty, 
the  Commission  shall  file  a  petition  for  en- 
forcement of  Its  order  assessing  the  penalty 
In  any  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States.  The  petition  shall  designate 
the  person  against  whom  the  order  Is  sought 
to  be  enforced  as  the  respondent.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  sent  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mall  to  the  respondent  and 
his  attorney  of  record,  and  thereupon  the 
Commission  shall  certify  and  file  in  siich 
court  the  record  upon  which  such  order 
sought  to  be  enforced  was  Issued.  The  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  a  Judgment 
enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so 
modified,  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part 
the  order  and  decision  of  the  Commission 
or  It  may  remand  the  proceedings  to  the 
Commission  for  such  further  action  as  It 
may  direct.  The  court  may  consider  and  de- 
termine de  novo  all  relevant  Issues  of  law 
but  the  Commission's  findings  of  fact  shall 
become  final  thirty  days  after  Issuance  ol 
Its  decision  order  Incorporating  such  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review. 

"CAMPAIGN     TREASUREKS 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  Before  making  or  authoriz- 
ing any  expenditure  in  connection  with  his 
campaign  a  candidate  shall  designate  a  cam- 
paign treasurer.  A  candidate  may  desig- 
nate himself  as  his  own  campaign  treasurer. 
A  candidate  may  designate  as  many  deputy 
campaign  treasurers  as  he  may  desire,  and 
a  candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
for  election,  to  the  office  of  President,  may 
designate,  In  addition  to  any  other  deputy 
treasurers,  not  more  than  one  chief  deputy 
treasurer  for  each  State.  The  campaign 
treasurers  of  a  candidate  nominated  by  a 
political  party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Vice  President  shall  be  the  campaign  treas- 
urers designated  by  the  candidate  nominated 
by  that  party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President.  The  designation  shall  be  In  writ- 
ing and  shall  contain  the  title  and  Identifi- 
cation of  the  campaign  treasurer,  chief  dep- 
uty treasurer,  or  deputy  treasurer  so  desig- 
nated, and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Commission  upon  execution. 

"(b)  No  expenditure  shall  be  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  candidate  unless  It  is  au- 
thorized In  writing  by  his  campaign  treas- 
urer, or  chief  deputy  campaign  treasurer, 
or  deputy  campaign  treasurer.  No  expendi- 
ture may  be  authorized  by  a  deputy  cam- 
paign treasurer  (other  than  a  chief  deputy 
campaign  treasurer)  in  excess  of — 

"(1)  $2,500.  m  the  aggregate  during  any 
calendar  year,  to  any  person,  or 

"(2)  $500.  In  the  aggregate  during  any 
calendar  year,  to  any  person,  If  the  expendi- 
ture Is  compensation  for  personal  services 
rendered  by  that  person. 

"(c)  No  expenditure  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  authorized  by  a  campaign  treas- 
urer, chief  deputy  campaign  treasurer,  or 
deputy  campaign  treasurer  unless  the  au- 
thorization Is  written,  describes  the  amount 
and  purpose,  and  Identifies  the  recipient  of 
the  expenditure,  and  Is  signed  by  the  treas- 
urer. 

"CAMPAIGN    DEPOSrrORIES 

"Sec.  310  (a)  Each  candidate  shall  desig- 
nate one  or  more  national  or  State  banks  as 
campaign  depositories.  No  candidate,  other 
than  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  the  office  of  President, 
may  designate  more  than  one  such  deposi- 
tory in  each  Congressional  district  within  his 
State  in  which  he  Is  a  candidate.  A  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  elec- 


tion, to  the  office  of  President  may  not  des- 
ignate more  than  one  campaign  depository 
In  each  State  In  which  he  is  a  candidate.  The 
campaign  depositories  of  a  candidate  nom- 
inated by  a  political  party  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Vice  President  shall  be  the  cam- 
paign depositories  designated  by  the  candi- 
date nominated  by  that  party  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President. 

"(b)  The  candidate's  campaign  treasurer 
shall  open  a  checking  account  at  each  deposi- 
tory designated  by  the  candidate  which  shall 
be  designated  as  the  campaign  account  of 
that  candidate. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  contributions  received 
by  a  candidate  or  by  any  political  commit- 
tee authorized  by  him  to  receive  contribu- 
tions exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  $100.  they 
shaU  be  forwarded  immediately  to  one  of 
his  campaign  depositories  for  deposit  In  such 
an  account. 

"(d)  The  candidate  shall  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  the  designation  of  a  cam- 
paign depository,  the  identification  of  that 
depository  and  the  title  and  number  of  any 
account  therein  used  In  connection  with  his 
campaign. 

"(e)  No  expenditure  may  be  made  by  the 
candidate  or  under  the  authority  of  any  of 
his  campaign  treasurers  except  by  check 
drawn  on  such  an  account  in  a  campaign 
depository  designated  by  the  candidate.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  each 
campaign  treasurer  may  maintain  a  petty 
cash  fund  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  out  of 
which  Indicated  cash  expenditures  of  less 
than  $100  may  be  made. 

"(f)  (1)  Each  bank  designated  bv  a  candi- 
date as  his  campaign  depository  with  which 
the  candidate  maintains  a  campaign  check- 
inj  account  shall — 

"(A)  beginning  sixty  days  before  the  date 
of  any  election  in  which  that  candidate's 
name  wUl  appear  on  the  ballot,  file  a  report 
with  the  Commi.ssion  on  each  Mondav  setting 
forth,  In  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe,  each  deposit  item 
received  during  the  preceding  week  for  de- 
posit Into  that  account,  together  with  the 
identification  of  the  person  to  whom  such 
Item  is  attributable:  and 

"(B)  beginning  thirty  days  before  the  date 
of  any  such  election,  file  a  report  with  the 
Commission  on  each  Monday  setting  forth 
the  date,  amount,  payee  of.  and  the  iden- 
tification of  the  person  authorizing,  each 
check  drawn  on  that  account  which  it  has 
received  during  the  precedliig  week. 

"(2)  The  reports  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  cumulative  and  shall  be  com- 
plete as  of  the  last  business  dav  of  the 
week  to  which  they  relate.  The  reports  shall 
set  forth  separately  the  identification  of. 
and  aggregate  amount  of  contributions  made 
by  any  person  who  has  contributed  more 
than  $99  to  such  candidate,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  information  taken  from  items  de- 
posited m  such  account.  The  Commission 
shall  cause  a  copy  of  each  such  report  to  be 
published  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation within  the  State  or  district  within 
which  that  depository  Is  located. 

"VOTERS'    INFORMATION    PAMPHLETS 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  voters'  Information 
pamphlet  for  each  State  and  shall  distribute 
the  pamphlet  to  residential  postal  addresses 
within  that  State  not  earlier  than  thirtv-five 
dav-s  nor  later  than  20  days  before  the  date  of 
any  general  or  special  election  held  for  the 
election  of  any  candidate  to  Federal  office. 
The  pamphlet  shall  contain  party  platform, 
pictures  and  brief  biographies  of  the  candi- 
dates for  such  office  in  that  St.ite.  and  state- 
ments by  such  candidates.  The  statements 
shall  not  exceed  1.500  words,  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President.  Senator.  Representative.  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  Delegate,  and  not  in  excess 
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of  3,000  words  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President." 

(b)  ( 1 1  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(60)  Members.  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion (9) ." 

(2)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"(98)  General  Counsel.  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

■•(99)  Executive  Director,  Federal  Election 
Commission." 

(c)  Until  the  appointment  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
and  Its  General  Counsel  and  until  the  trans- 
fer provided  for  In  this  subsection,  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  continue  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  title  I  and  title  III 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
as  such  titles  exls'ed  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Ac.  Upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  Its  General  Counsel,  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
meet  with  the  Commission  and  arrange  for 
the  transfer,  within  thirty  days,  after  the 
date  on  which  all  such  members  are  ap- 
pointed, of  all  records,  documents,  memo- 
randums, and  other  papers  associated  with 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  title 
I  and  title  III  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  as  !:  existed  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(d)  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "supe-vlsory  officer  '  In 
section  302(d)  and  Inserting  "Commis- 
sion"; 

(2)  amending  section  302(fi  (relating  to 
organization  of  political  committees)  by — 
place  It  appears  In  section  305   (relating  to 

(A)  striking  out  "appropriate  supervi- 
sory officer"  in  the  quoted  matter  appearing 
in  paragraph  1  and  inserting  "Federal  Elec- 
tion Comm.Lsslon"; 

(Bi  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
subparagraphs  lA)  and  (Bi  of  paragraph 
(2)    and  Inserting  "Commission"; 

(C)  striking  out  "which  has  filed  a  report 
with  htm"  in  paragraph  i2»(A)  and  insert- 
ing "which  has  filed  a  report  with  It"; 

(3)  amending  section  303  (relating  to  reg- 
istration of  political  committees;  statements 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission"; and 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  "It"; 

(4)  amending  section  304  (relating  to  re- 
ports by  political  committees  and  can- 
didates)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "appropriate  supervi- 
sory officer"  and  "him"  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  "Commission"  and  "It", 
respectively:   and 

(Bi  striking  out  "supervisory  officer" 
where  It  appears  In  the  second  sentence  of 
sub.sectlon  (aj  and  in  paragraph  (13)  of  sub- 
section   (bi,    and    Inserting    "Commission"; 

(5)  striking  out  "sujjervlsory  officer"  each 
place  It  appears  In  section  305  (relating  to 
reports  by  other  than  political  commit- 
tees) and  section  306  (relating  to  formal 
requirements  respecting  ref>orts  and  state- 
ments)   and   in-sertlng  "Commission"; 

(6)  striking  out  "Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States"  and  "him"  In  section  307 
(relating  to  reports  on  convention  financing) 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion" and  "It",  respectively; 

(7)  striking  out  "SUPERVISORY  OFFI- 
CER" In  the  caption  of  section  312  (as  redes- 
ignated by  sub,sectlon    (a)    of  this  section) 


(relating  to   duties  of   the  supervisory  offi- 
cer)   and  inserting  ■COMMIS.SION": 

(8i  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  In 
section  312(a)  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a  I  of  this  sectlo:i)  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Commission"; 

(9)  a;nending  section  312(a)  (as  redes- 
ignated bv  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
by- 

lA)  striking  out  "him"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  "it"; 

(Bi  striking  out  "him"  in  paragraph  (4) 
and   inserting  "it";    and 

(Ci  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears In  paragraphs  (7)  and  (9)  and  in- 
serting "it". 

(10)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
section  312(b)  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  subsection)  and  inserting 
"Commsision"; 

(11)  amending  subsection  (c)  of  section 
312  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
"Commission",  and  striking  "his"  in  the  .sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting "its":   and 

(B)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof; 

(12)  amending  subsection  (did)  of  sec- 
tion 312  (as  rede.signated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  tals  section)   by — 

(A)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
plitce  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
"Commission": 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  the  first  place  it 
appears  i:\  the  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion and  inserting  "u ";  and 

(Ci  striking  out  "The  Attorney  General 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States"  and  insert- 
ing "The  Commission  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  the  United  States";  and 

(13)  striking  out  "a  supervisory  officer" 
in  section  313  (ai  (as  rede-ir?nated  by  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  section)  (  relating  to  state- 
ments filed  with  State  officers)  and  insert- 
ing "the  Commission". 

Sec,  5.  Section  314  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  I  relating  to  prohibitions 
of  contributions  in  name  of  another  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  ln.serting  "(a)"  before  the  first  word 
of  text,  and 

(21  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  sub.section: 

"(bi  No  person  shall  make  a  contribution 
with  the  money  of  another  person.  Includ- 
ing any  such  money  given  to  him  by  another 
person  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a 
contribution." 

Sec,  6.  Section  315  (a)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  4  of  this  Act)  relating  to  penal- 
ties Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  ".$1,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000";  and 

(2 1  striking  out  "one  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "five  years". 

Sec.  7.  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  liiereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SUSPENSION    OF    FR.^NK    FOR    MASS    MArLINGS 
I.MMF,BIATF.LY     BEFORE     ELECTIONS 

"Sec.  316  No  Senator.  Representative. 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  Delegate  shall 
make  any  mass  mailing'  or  mailing  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address  under  the  frank 
under  chapter  32  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  durUig  the  35  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  any  election  l.s 
held  In  which  he  is  a  candidate." 

Sec.  8.  Section  608  of  title  18.  United  States 
Cfxle.  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a I  fl)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  No  candidate  may  make  expenditures 
from  hLs  personal  funds,  or  the  fund.s  of  his 
Immediate  family.  In  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
for  election,  to  Federal  office  for  anything 


other  than  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  trans- 
portation for  himself  and  his  Immediate 
family." 

Sec.  9.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  610 
of  title  18,  United  States  Cod3,  is  a:r.cndeci 
by  striking  "organiaaticn:  Provided,  That 
it"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "organiza- 
tion. No  contribution  may  be  recei'.ed  by 
any  such  fund  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  form,  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  on  which  designation  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  u.se  of  that  contri- 
bution for  a  particular  candidate  or  can- 
didates, for  the  candidates  of  a  particular 
party,  or  for  a  non-partisan  purpose.  It". 

Sec,  10.  (a)   Chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sectioiis: 
"S  614.  Form  of  contributions 

"I  a)  No  person  shall  m.ake  any  ccr.tribu- 
tlon  of  currency  in  excess  of  $100. 

"(b)    Violation   of   the  provisions   of  this 
section   is   punishable    by   a   fine   of   not   to 
exceed  $5,000.  Imprisonment  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years,  or  both. 
"§  615.  Communications  media  expenditures 

"(a)  No  candidate  shall  make  or  authorize 
any  expenditure  for  the  use  of  any  printed 
or  broadcast  mecjium  of  communtcatio;i  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  If  such  use 
is  to  occur  more  than  35  days  before  the  day 
of  an  election  In  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

"(b)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceea  SI. 000.  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed 
1  year,  or  bo*h  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Items: 
"614.  Form  of  contributions. 
"615.  Communications  media  expenditures." 

Sec,  11.  (aidi  Section  41(b)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
maximum  credit  for  contributions  to  can- 
didates for  public  office)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$12.50  ($25"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$25  ($50", 

(2)  Section  218(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  limitations  on  amount  of  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$50 
($100"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$100 
($200". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  political  con- 
tribution the  payment  of  which  Is  made 
after  December  31,  1973, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Brock )  that  a 
bill  introduced  by  him  earlier  today  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  and  if 
and  when  reported  from  tliat  committee 
it  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  its  consideration  of  section  11, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brock,    Mr.    Javits,    and    Mr. 
Moss  I : 
S,  2160,  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate certain  fimctions  of  several  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  in  a  new 
Criminal  Justice  Services  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  to  promote 
more  effective  operations  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  system  of  criminal 
justice.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr,  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr,  Moss, 
and  Mr,  Taft)  : 
S.  2161,  A  bill  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment and  training  of  criminal  offenders, 
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and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Javits,   Mr.   Mathias,   and   Mr. 

Moss  I  : 

S.  2162.  A  bin  relating  to  voting  rights 

of    former   offenders.    Referred    to   the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciar>'. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  2163,  A  bill  relating  to  parole  of  of- 
fenders. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Moss  •  : 
S,  2164.  A  bill  relating  to  tlie  parole 
of  certain  District  of  Columbia  offenders. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
introduction  of  five  bills  relating  to 
criminal  justice 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  five  bills  designed  to  im- 
prove our  Federal  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem and  resolve  some  of  the  inequities 
which  now  exist.  Each  of  these  bills  has 
been  previously  before  the  Senate,  either 
as  a  separate  bill,  or  as  part  of  other 
pieces  of  legislation, 

FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 

I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into 
any  great  detail  justifying  the  need  for 
action  in  the  area  of  criminal  justice. 
To  an  unprecedented  degree,  our  com- 
munities are  paralyzed  by  the  fear  of 
crime.  Our  elderly  are  held  virtual  cap- 
tives  in   their   homes,    afraid   to   walk 
across  the  street  in  broad  daylight  be- 
cause they  kncv  they  are  easy  prey.  Par- 
ents  do    not    allow    their    children    to 
wander  far  from  their  sight,  afraid  of 
what  might  happen  to  them.  The  down- 
town areas  in  many  of  our  large  cities 
become  desolate  at  twilight.  Om-  public 
parks   are   virtually   deserted,   even  on 
summer    evenings.    What    we    call    our 
"criminal    justice    system"    has    failed 
miserably  to  improve  our  safety.  Few 
who  commit  crimes  are  caught,  few  who 
are  caught  are  prosecuted,  few  who  are 
prosecuted  are  convicted,  few  who  are 
convicted  are  incarcerated,  and  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  incarcerated 
eventually  return  to  society   as  better 
criminals,  committing  more  crimes.  This 
institutional  failure  has  been  subsidized 
by  the  American  taxpayer  to  the  time  of 
billions  of  dollars  annually.  Many  more 
billions  of  dollars  are  spent  for  more 
locks,  more  police,  and,  who  can  put  a 
price  tag  on  the  freedom  of  movement 
which  once  characterized  our  American 
communities  but  which  has  now  almost 
vanished  ? 

We  can  cite  statistics  which  show  that 
crime  is  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  it 
was  4  years  ago,  and  we  can  even  find 
statistics  that  show  that  some  crimes  are 
actually  decreasing  in  frequency.  How- 
ever, the  crimes  we  fear  the  most,  crimes 
of  violence,  ai-e  rising,  and  even  if  crime 
is  decreasing  in  the  cities,  it  is  increas- 
ing in  the  suburbs. 

Before  we  rush  headlong  into  this 
problem  and  begin  pouring  more  money 
into  the  .same  procedures  which  have 
failed  us  In  the  past,  It  is  imperative  that 
we  reevaluate  what  now  passes  for  a 


"criminal  justice  system,"  and  see  if  it 
can  be  reshaped  into  a  better  system, 
one  which  will  work  more  efficiently  and 
more  effectively  to  safeguard  society. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defend  our 
criminal  justice  system  today.  It  is  ap- 
palling. Last  year,  I  introduced  S.  3185 
which  provided  some  basiic  ways  in  which 
parts  of  the  Federal  system  of  criminal 
justice  could  be  reorganized.  That  bill 
focused  on  the  parole  system  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  process  which  was  unequal 
to  the  demands  placed  upon  it.  Simply 
stated,  S.  3185  urged  the  regionalization 
of  the  parole  process,  and  the  unification 
at  the  local  level  of  the  various  functions 
performed  by  the  police,  the  courts,  and 
corrections  personnel.  I  set  out  the  rea- 
soning behind  this  bill  in  11  American 
Criminal  Law  Review  65   il972i. 

That  bill  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
held  last  July  by  the  National  Peniten- 
tiaries Subcommittee.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  reforms  in  that  legislation  were 
far-reaching  and  controversial.  How- 
ever, when  our  present  efforts  are  so  fu- 
tile. I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  tinker 
merely  a  little  here  and  there  when  a 
major  overhaul  is  needed. 

I  have  now  redrafted  that  legislation, 
and  along  with  Senators  Brock.  Javits, 
and  Moss,  I  am  today  introducing  the 
Federal  Criminal  Justice  System  Reor- 
ganiation  Act  (S.  2160).  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  reorganize  and  better 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  area  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. Last  year  I  attempted  to  explore 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  this 
area.  I  requested  the  GAO  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive look  into  the  system.  That 
study  took  7  months  to  piece  the  whole 
puzzle  together,  Tlie  inescapable  conclu- 
sion is  that  our  efforts  are  characterized 
too  often  not  only  by  failure,  but.  very 
tellingly,  by  a  critical  lack  of  coordina- 
tion. The  left  hand  does  not  only  not 
know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing,  it 
does  not  even  know  that  there  is  a  right 
hand. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  establish,  within  the  Department 
of  Justice,  a  new  Criminal  Justice  Serv- 
ices Administration,  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator and  a  Deputy  .Administrator, 
who  would  have  overall  responsibility  for 
conducting  and  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  area  of 
criminal  justice.  There  would  be  within 
this  administration  some  of  the  same 
governmental  organizations  which  now 
exist,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
LEAA,  These  would  not  be  changed  in- 
ternally by  this  legislation— they  would 
simply  be  placed  within  the  new  admin- 
istration as  a  matter  of  improved,  co- 
herent management. 

Juvenile  Justice  activities,  now  mainly 
in  HEW,  would  be  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  a  Bureau  of  Juvenile 
Justice, 

Further,  there  would  be  a  Bureau  of 
Federal  Criminal  Justice  Coordination, 
whose  sole  task  would  be  to  coordinate 
and  keep  tabs  on  all  of  the  Government's 
activities  in  this  area  so  that  at  least 
some  place  in  the  Federal  Government 
there  would  be  someone  who  would  know 


what  was  going  on.  From  their  unique 
vantage  point,  they  would  be  able  to  make 
invaluable  suggestions  as  to  what  changes 
might  be  made  to  effect  needed  improve- 
ments and  eliminate  costly  duplication 
of  efforts. 

Another  vital  part  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration would  be  an  Office  of  Ombudsman 
of  the  Federal  Criminal  Justice  System. 
This  Ombudsman  Office  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
study  of  the  caseload  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  would  perform  two  basic  func- 
tions. First,  it  would  receive  any  petition 
for  collateral  review  filed  by  any  State  or 
Federal  prisoner  with  a  Federal  court, 
when  the  petition  was  referred  to  it 
either  by  the  prisoner  or  by  the  court.  The 
ombudsman  would  then  have  90  days  in 
which  to  consider  the  petition  and  try 
to  resolve  the  mntter  out  of  court.  If 
this  were  not  possible,  then  the  petition 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  court  along 
with  a  report  by  the  ombudsman.  This 
would  help  relieve  some  of  the  xevy  heavy 
burden  placed  on  our  Federal  courts  by 
prisoner  petitions  without  sacrificing  the 
rights  of  any  individual.  It  would  also  aid 
the  court  in  distinguishing  the  frivolous 
complaints  from  those  of  merit. 

Second,  the  ombudsman  would  act  as 
an  arbitrator  in  disputes  or  problems  that 
arise  in  Federal  prisons  in  an  effort  to 
keep  any  minor  disTgreemcnt  from  be- 
coming a  major  confrontation  or  court 
case.  The  ombudsman  would  nlso  recom- 
mend to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  VN-ays  in 
which  problems  might  be  avoided  in  the 
future. 

There  would  also  b^  est.''bli<;hed  the 
same  tj-pe  of  structure  as  jirovided  for  in 
S.  3185,  A  National  Criminal  Justice 
Board  would  be  set  up  within  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Services  Administration, 
This  would  be  composed  of  11  members. 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  who  would  fill  the  gaps 
which  exist  between  our  laws  as  passed 
by  Congress,  and  the  discretion  inherent 
in  our  courts  in  carrj-ing  out  those  laws. 
This  would  be  done  by  enunciating  na- 
tional guidelines  which  our  courts  could 
look  to  in  the  fields  of  bail  setting,  pre- 
trial diversion,  sentencing,  parole,  com- 
munity supernsion,  and  the  like.  This 
standard-setting  would  not  be  an  isolated 
event,  but  would  be  accomplished  with 
the  active  participation  of  those  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  this  area.  The 
actual  standards  would  be  published  la 
the  Federal  Register. 

In  addition,  the  National  Board  would 
sit  as  an  appellate  body,  hearing  appeals 
from  offenders  who  feel  that  their  parole 
has  been  denied  in  violation  of  the  na- 
tional standards.  This  is  the  goal  toward 
which  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  is  now 
moving,  in  an  effort  to  decent i-ali.:e  Uie 
parole  decisionmaking  process  while  at 
the  same  time  having  a  national  board 
available  to  sit  as  an  appellate  body  to 
insure  uniform  treatment. 

Under  this  National  Board  would  be 
local  Criminal  Justice  Offices — one  lo- 
cated in  each  Federal  district.  Tliese  of- 
fices would  be  staffed  by  at  least  thre« 
members  apix)inted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. These  local  offices  would  serve  as 
the  basic  administrative  luut.-^  for  our 
Federal  courts  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
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tern.  They  would  have  a  continuum  of 
responsibility  for  all  criminal  cases  filed 
within  their  jurisdictions.  For  instance, 
immediately  after  arrest,  the  local  Office 
would  be  assigned  to  the  case  of  someone 
accused  of  violating  a  Federal  statute.  It 
would  immediately  begin  developing  the 
necessary  information  so  that  a  decision 
relative  to  bail  or  pretrial  release  could 
be  made,  and  it  would  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  appropriate  judicial 
officer.  From  that  point,  it  would  try  to 
delve  deeper  into  the  defendant's  back- 
ground to  determine  if  medical  treat- 
ment were  warranted,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  alcoholic  or  drug  addict.  In  addition, 
it  would  recommend  whether  pretrial  di- 
verjion  would  be  appropriate  for  the  in- 
di^ydifal.  The  recommendation  on  this 
matter  would  then  be  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  U.S.  attorney  and 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  at  a  pre- 
charge  conference.  At  such  a  conference, 
the  possibility  of  diverting  the  defend- 
ant from  the  criminal  justice  system 
would  be  considered  with  due  regard  for 
the  safety  of  the  community,  the  nature 
of  the  offense,  and  the  chance  that  such 
diversion  would  aid  the  defendant  in 
eventually  rejoining  the  community  as  a 
law-abiding  citizen.  The  language  in  the 
bill  is  broad  enough  to  encompass  the 
type  of  diversion  provided  for  in  S.  798. 
introduced  by  Senator  Burdick,  which  I 
cosponsored. 

If  the  defendant  were  tried  and  con- 
victed, the  local  office  would  recommend 
to  the  court  the  type  of  sentence  to  Im- 
pose, including  the  reasons  for  such  a 
sentence,  and  the  goals  that  the  incar- 
cerated offender  should  achieve  In  order 
for  him  to  be  released  intoiH^e  commu- 
nity. The  court  could  accept?rhodify,  or 
reject  this  recommendation:  however,  it 
would  then  be  required  to  interpose  its 
own  reasons  and  goals. 

The  local  office  would  also  hold  annual 
hearings  and  decide,  on  the  basis  of  the 
progress  of  the  offender  in  meeting  the 
goals  set  at  the  time  of  sentencing,  when 
the  individual  should  be  released  into 
the  community.  If  parole  were  denied, 
the  local  office  would  provide  written  rea- 
sons, explaining  what  goals  have  been 
met  and  what  goals  remain  to  be  met. 

When  the  individual  is  released  Into 
the  community,  either  on  parole,  proba- 
tion, pretrial  diversion,  or  other  author- 
ized form  of  release,  the  local  office  would 
be  responsible  for  the  individual's  super- 
vision. 

What  this  would  mean  is  that.  Instead 
of  a  separate  bail  agency  preparing  a 
ball  report,  instead  of  a  plea  bargaining 
conference  where  the  prosecutor  is  try- 
ing to  clear  his  desk  and  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  trial,  instead  of  an  over- 
worked probation  officer  preparing  a  pre- 
sentence report  for  the  judge.  Instead  of 
an  undermanned  parole  board  making 
crucial  decisions,  but  located  perhaps 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and  instead  of 
parole  and  probation  officers,  each  re- 
sponsible to  different  authorities  but 
performing  essentially  similar  supervi- 
sory functions — instead  of  all  of  this 
which  we  have  at  present,  there  would 
be  one  local  office  performing  all  of  these 
functions  in  a  coordinated  and  unified 
fashion. 

It  only  stands  to  reason  that  by  replac- 


ing the  present  potpourri  of  services  and 
harried  professionals,  and  confiicting 
lines  of  authority,  with  a  single  coordi- 
nated body,  the  criminal  justice  system 
win  become  more  efficient.  And  with  the 
added  advantage  of  national  guidelines 
and  standards,  current  regional  inequi- 
ties in  the  criminal  justice  system  would 
be  diminished  and  hopefully  eliminated. 
The  byproduct  of  this  total  reorganiza- 
tion would  be  better  criminal  justice  and, 
therefore,  a  lower  level  of  crime.  Pres- 
ently. 80  percent  of  all  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  people  who  have  previously 
been  through  our  criminal  justice  proc- 
esses. This  new  system  would  help  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  recidivists,  and  thus 
lower  the  level  of  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2160 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may- be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Crim- 
inal Justice  System  Reorganization  Act". 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
matters  Is  scattered  widely  throughout  sev- 
eral Federal  departments  and  agencies; 

(2)  overlapping  jurisdictions,  failure  to 
share  Information,  general  lack  of  com- 
munication and  inefficient  duplication  of  ef- 
forts have  hindered  a  coordinated  and  ef- 
fective approach  to  criminal  Justice  matters 
at  the  Federal  level; 

(3)  a  reorganization  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  dealing  with  bail,  sen- 
tence recommendations,  parole,  probation, 
juvenile  delinquency,  funding  of  State  and 
Federal  programs  relating  to  criminal  jus- 
tice, and  other  activities  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  Federal  offenders  is  necessary  to 
insure  a  unified  and  coordinated  approach 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  such  offenders  and 
the  protection  of  society;  and 

(4)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  new  mechanism  and  structure  which 
win,  by  reorganization  among  various  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  into  a  unified 
structure,  coordinate  Federal  activities  and 
thereby  result  In  a  more  efficient  and  more 
effective  approach  to  the  problems  of  crim- 
inal justice. 

(c)  The  following  functions  are  hereby 
transferred : 

(1)  There  Is  hereby  transferred  to  the  At- 
torney General  all  functions  performed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare relating  to  Juvenile  delinquency  under 
the  Prevention  and  Control  Act,  pursuant  to 
section  584  of  title  28.  United  States  Code; 

(2)  There  Is  hereby  transferred  to  the  At- 
torney General  all  functions  relating  to  the 
training  of  offenders  and  ex-offenders  now 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(3)  There  Is  hereby  transferred  to  the  At- 
torney General  all  functions  performed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  pursuant  to  the  Re- 
habilitated Offender  Program; 

(4)  The  Advisory  Corrections  Council, 
created  by  section  5002  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  abolished  and  its 
functions  shall  be  assumed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Justice  Coordination  provided 
for  In  section  586  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code; 

(5)  The  Federal  Board  of  Parole  Is 
abolished  and  its  functions  transferred  to 
the  National  Criminal  Justice  Board  pro- 
vided In  section  582  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code; 


(6)  All  functions  carried  out  by  each 
United  States  court  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  probation  of- 
ficers, by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
OCace  of  the  United  States  relating  to  proba- 
tion officers,  and  the  operation  of  the  proba- 
tion system  in  the  United  States  courts  are 
transferred  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Services 
Administration  provided  for  by  section  581 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(di  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and 
exercised  after  the  effective  date  of  such  sub- 
section, reference  in  any  other  Federal  law, 
rule,  or  regulation  to  any  Federal  instru- 
mentality or  officer  from  which  or  whose 
functions  are  transferred  by  such  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the  instrumental- 
ity or  officer  in  which  or  whom  such  func- 
tion is  vested  pursuant  to  such  subsection. 

(e)  In  the  exercise  of  any  function  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  appropriate  officer  hereafter  ex- 
ercising such  functions  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  the  same  authority  as  that 
vested  in  the  officer  exercising  such  function 
immediately  preceding  Its  transfer,  and  such 
appropriate  officer's  actions  in  exercising 
such  functions  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  such  officer 
having  such  function  immediately  prior  to 
its  transfer  by  such  subsection  (c). 

(f )  All  personnel  (other  than  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Parole),  assets,  liabilities, 
property,  and  records  as  are  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 
marily In  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  hereby  transferred  to  the  instru- 
mentality in  which  such  function  is  vested, 
in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the 
said  Director  shall  prescribe.  Such  personnel 
shall  be  transferred  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  functions. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  section  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  the  term  "function" 
includes  powers  and  duties. 

TITLE  I— CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION;  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE 

Sec.  101.  (a I  Title  28,  Uniied  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  immediately  at  the 
end  of  Part  II  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter: 

•Chapter   38— CRIMINAL   JUSTICE 
SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 
"Sec. 

"581.  Criminal  Justice  Services  Administra- 
tion. 
"582.  National  Criminal  Justice  Board. 
"583.  Criminal  Justice  Offices. 
"584.  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Justice. 
"585.  Office  of  Ombudsman  of  Federal  Crim- 
inal Justice  System. 
"586.  Bureau    of    Federal    Criminal    Justice 

Coordination. 
"587.  Law   Enforcement   Assistance   Admin- 
istration. 
"588.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
"§  581.  Criminal  Justice  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 
"(a)    There   is  hereby  established   in   the 
Department  of  Justice  an  agency  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Criminal  Justice  Services 
Administration    (hereinafter   referred   to   in 
this  chapter  as  the  'Administration'),  to  be 
headed   by   an   Administrator   who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall   be    compensated   at   the   rate   now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  positions  of 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  pay  rates 
(5  U.S.C.  5314).  The  Administrator  shall  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  among  the  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
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States  all  Federal  activities  within  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  Justice  system,  and  for  carry- 
ing out,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  all  functions  and  duties 
transferred  to  the  Administration  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Criminal  Justice  System  Re- 
organization Act,  and  such  other  functions 
as  the  Attorney  General  shall  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Services  Administration,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Deputy  Administrator',  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Administrator  or  the  Attorney  General  may 
from  time  to  time  direct,  and  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  by  law  for  positions  of  level  V  of 
the  Exective  Schedule  pay  rates  (5  U.S.C. 
5316). 

"(c)  The  Deputy  Administrator  or  such 
other  official  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  the  Attorney  General  shall  from  time  to 
time  designate  shall  act  as  Administrator 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Administrator. 
"§  582.  National  Criminal  Justice  Board. 
"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Administration  the  National  Criminal 
Justice  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  In 
this  chapter  as  the  'Ni.Uonal  Board'),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members  (one 
from  each  judicial  circuit)  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  represent  diverse  backgrounds.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  fields  of  cor- 
rection, psychiatry,  psychology,  sociology, 
law.  medicine,  education,  and  vocational 
training.  Such  members  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  five  years,  except  that,  of  the  members 
first  apopinted.  three  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  two  years,  three  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
three  years,  three  shall  serve  for  terms,  of 
four  years,  and  two  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
five  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment.  Each  member 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  to  rep- 
resent a  specific  Judicial  circuit.  The  Admin- 
istrator appointed  pursuant  to  section  581  of 
this  title  shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Board  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  Board  shall  thereafter  meet  not  less  than 
four  times  each  calendar  year. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  Chairman.  The  National  Board 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  employees  as  it  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  duties  under  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  as  established  in  section  5315 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  Members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  reasonably  Incurred  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Board. 

"(d)  The  National  Board  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  goods  or  services,  with  public  or  private 
profit  organizations,  to  assist  it  in  carrying 
out  Its  duties  and  functions  under  this 
chapter. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  National 
Board  to  formulate,  promulgate,  and  oversee 
a  national  policy  on  the  treatment  of  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  a  charge  of 
having  violated  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  probation 
officers,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Administrator  may  require.  In  carrying 
out  such  duties,  the  National  Board  shall, 
among  other  things— 


"(1)  formulate  and  recommend  sentencing 
guidelines  and  standards  for  the  United 
States  courts,  and  provide  periodic  review 
thereof; 

"(2)  establish  guidelines  and  standards  for 
pretrial  release,  probation,  parole,  or  other 
forms  of  release  of  Individuals  charged  with 
a  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  Federal  offenders; 

"(3)  hear  appeal  by  offenders  In  accordance 
with  section  583(1)  of  this  title;  and 

"(4)  assign  to  each  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  direction  and  operation  of  the  various 
District  Offices  within  the  circuit  which  such 
member  represents. 

"(f)(1)  The  National  Board  shall  publish 
proposed  guidelines  and  standards  referred 
to  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  interested 
persons  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days 
after  publication  to  submit  written  data  or 
comments.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  National  Board 
may,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  and 
after  consideration  of  all  relevant  matter 
presented,  promulgate  such  guidelines  and 
standards  with  such  modifications  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"(2)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  any 
period  fixed  for  the  submission  of  written 
data  or  comments  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection,  any  Interested  person  may 
file  with  the  Board  wTltten  objections  to  any 
such  guideline  or  standard,  stating  the 
grounds  therefor  and  requesting  a  public 
hearing  on  such  objections.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  period  for  filing  such  objec- 
tions has  expired,  the  Board  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  specifying  the 
proposed  guideline  or  standard  to  which  ob- 
jections have  been  filed  and  a  hearing  re- 
quested. 

"(3)  Promptly  after  any  such  notice  Is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  by  the 
Board  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  National  Board  shall  issue  notice 
of,  and  hold,  a  public  hearing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  relevant  evidence.  Within 
sixty  days  after  completion  of  the  hearings, 
the  Board  shall  make  findings  of  fact  which 
shall  be  public,  and  may  promulgate  such 
guidelines  and  standards  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  it  deems  appropriate. 

"(4)  Any  such  guidelines  or  standard 
promulgated  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
effective  upon  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  unless  the  National  Board  specifies 
a  later  date. 

"(g)  The  National  Board  shall,  not  less 
than  annually,  publish  a  report  concerning 
the  carrying  out  of  its  function  under  this 
chapter. 

"§  583.  Criminal  Justice  OrriCES. 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  In  each 
Judicial  district  a  Criminal  Justice  Office  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  chapter  as  the  'District  Of- 
fice') which  shall  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  three  members  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General.  Such  mem- 
bers shall  represent  diverse  backgrounds,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  fields  of 
correction,  psychiatry,  psychology,  sociology, 
law,  medicine,  education,  and  vocational 
training.  Such  members  shall  serve  terms  of 
five  years,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. The  Attorney  General  shall  designate 
one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman.  The  Attor- 
ney General  may  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  employees  as  it  determines 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  chapter.  The  Attorney  General  shall  call 
the  first  meeting  of  each  District  Office.  Such 
District  Offices  shall  be  within  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  a  District  Office  shall 
be  compensated  In  an  amount  equal  to 
• per  annum,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 


reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistance,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  reasonably  incurred 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Office. 
"(c)  Immediately  following  the  arrest  of 
a  person  charged  with  a  Federal  offense,  the 
case  shall  be  assigned  to  the  appropriate 
District  Office,  which  shall — 

"(1)  Investigate  the  defendant's  back- 
ground, family  ties,  relationship  with  the 
community,  employment  history,  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  alleged  of- 
fense, and  other  information  which  it  deems 
pertinent,  and  make  such  Information  avail- 
able to  the  appropriate  Judicial  officer  or 
court,  along  with  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
setting  of  ball; 

"(2)  recommend  to  the  appropriate  Judi- 
cial officer  or  court  If  Indicated,  mental  ob- 
servation, or  medical  observation  for  prob- 
lems such  as  alcoholism,  drug  addiction  or 
other  mental  or  physical  disabilities;  and 

"(3)  submit,  within  thirty  days  of  arrest, 
a  written  report  to  the  counsel  of  record  for 
such  defendant,  and  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
case,  and  the  appropriate  Judicial  officer  or 
court. 

"(d)  The  report  shall  set  forth  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  District  Office,  In- 
cluding its  conclusions  as  to  any  physical, 
mental,  social,  economic,  or  other  problems 
of  the  defendant,  and  shall  state  whether 
diversion  of  the  defendant  from  the  criminal 
Justice  system  of  prosecution  Is  desirable 
and.  If  desirable,  the  type  of  diversion  rec- 
ommended. The  report  shall  be  made  a  part 
of  the  permanent  record  of  the  defendant's 
case. 

"(e)  The  report  shall  be  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion between  the  United  States  attorney 
and  counsel  of  record  for  the  defendant  at  a 
formal  precharge  conference,  during  which 
the  report  and   alternatives  to  prosecution 
shall    be    considered.    If    the    United    States 
Attorney  and  counsel  for  the  defendant  agree 
that   diversion   of  the   defendant    from   the 
criminal   prosecution  system   would  be   de- 
sirable, and  an  appropriate  authorized  diver- 
sion program  exists,  then  the  charges  against 
the  defendant  shall  be  suspended  for  up  to 
twelve  calendar  months,  subject  to  the  de- 
fendant agreeing  to  participate  In  that  pro- 
gram and  subject  to  the  defendant  having 
knowingly  and  Intelligently  waived.  In   the 
presence  of  the  committing  officer,  any  ap- 
plicable statute  of  limitations  and  his  right 
to  speedy  trial  for  the  period  of  his  diver- 
sion. The  Board  shall  file  with  the  court    a 
statement  of  the  date  that  the  defendant 
commenced    participation    In    the    program. 
The  United  States  Attorney  shall  make  pe- 
riodic reviews  as  to  the  progress  of  the  de- 
fendant while  participating  In  the  program. 
If  the  United  States  Attorney  Is  not  satisfied 
with  the  defendant's  progress,   he   may   re- 
sume prosecution  of  the  charges  by   filing, 
within,  one  year  after  the  defendant   com- 
menced participation  in  the  program,  a  state- 
ment  of   Intention    to   resume    prosecution, 
which  shall  Include  the  reasons  for  resump- 
tion  of   prosecution.    If    the    United   States 
Attorney  does  not  file  a  timely  statement  of 
intention    to    resume    prosecution    of    the 
charges  against  the  defendant,  the  charges 
shall  be  permanently  dismissed    The  state- 
ment of  Intention  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney  to  resume   prosecution   shall   be   In- 
cluded in  the  record  of  the  case 

"(f)  If  a  defendant  is  prosecuted  for,  and 
convicted  of,  a  Federal  offense,  the  court 
shall  refer  the  record  of  the  case  to  the 
appropriate  District  Office  for  review  and 
consideration  prior  to  sentencing.  The  Office 
shall  examine  and  review  the  record,  the 
pretrial  evaluation  report  and  other  perti- 
nent Information  concerning  the  case.  In- 
cluding the  recommendations  of  counsel  for 
the  defendant.  Within  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  record,  the  Office  shall  file  a 
written  report  with  the  court,  the  counsel  for 
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the  defendant,  and  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney. Such  report  shall  Include — 

"(1)  the  sentence  recommended  by  the 
Office,  which  may  be  a  suspended  sentence, 
probation,  imprisonment,  or  any  alternative 
to  imprisonment  authorized  by  law; 

"1 2 1  the  reasona  for  the  sentence  recom- 
mended; and 

•■i:3)   If    Imprisonment   Is   recommended — 

'■(.\i  the  re.isan  Imprisonment  is  recom- 
m?.:ded  (such  a.s,  among  others,  punishment, 
deterrence,  a'ld  rehabilitation),  and  what 
alternatives  were  considered  as  inapplicable 
and  the  re.is'ns  therefor: 

•■|3)  the  term  of  Imprisonment  recom- 
meided  aid  t;ie  institution  or  facilitv  In 
which  the  imprisonment  is  recommended  to 
be  carried  out;  a..d 

•■iC)  the  gtals  for  the  offender  to  attain 
while  so  im;jrisoned  which,  when  attained, 
should  entitle  him  to  parole,  but  such  goals 
may.  from  time  to  time,  be  revised  by  the 
District  Office. 

"(g)  If  tie  court  determines  not  to  follow 
the  recommendation  of  the  District  Office, 
it  shall  state  that  determination  m  writing, 
together  with  the  reasons  for  such  deter- 
mination and  the  purposes  and  goals  of  its 
sertence. 

"(h)  The  District  Office  shall  carry  out, 
with  respect  to  a  defendant  who  has  been 
sentenced,  the  function  relating  to  pro- 
bation, parole,  or  other  form  of  release  i  as 
the  case  mr-.y  be)  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
tration by  the  Federal  Criminal  Justice  Sys- 
tem Reorganisation  Act,  In  carryliist  out  such 
functions,  the  District  Office  shall  hold  an 
annual  hearing  with  respect  to  each  offender 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
During  such  hearing,  all  pertinent  Informa- 
tion conccrnln»5  the  offender  shall  be  re- 
viewed v.ith  a  view  to  establishing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  offender  m  attaining  the  goals 
set  for  him  by  the  District  Office  At  the 
hearing,  the  offender  shall  have  rlie  right  to 
be  represented  by  counsel,  or  a  counsel  sub- 
stitute, to  submit  evidence,  and  to  cross- 
examine  \wtnesses.  Within  seven  days  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  Office 
shall  make  Its  determination  as  to  whether 
the  offender  should  be  released  on  parole  or 
other  authorized  alternative  action  taken. 
A  determination  by  the  Office  to  authorize 
release  on  parole  of  an  offender  eligible  for 
parole  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  conditions  of  parole.  If  the  Office  de- 
termines that  an  offender  who  is  not  eligible 
for  parole  .ihould  be  released  on  parole.  It 
shall  recommend  to  the  appropriate  court 
that  the  sentence  of  the  offender  be  reduced 
so  that  the  offender  may  be  so  released,  or 
that  an  authcrlzcd  alternative  disposition  be 
made  The  appropriate  c-ourt  shall  have  the 
authority  to  reduce  any  minimum  term  at 
any  t.me,  u;;o:',  the  motion  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Naiional  Board,  and  upon  notice  to 
the  attrrney  for  the  Government.  Within 
fojrte.'n  days  after  the  determination  result- 
ing from  such  hearing,  the  District  Office 
shall  submit  tj  the  offender  and  to  the  ap- 
propriate court  a  WTltten  report  containing 
the  decision  of  the  Office  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  including.  If  applicable,  the  goals 
the  offender  has  attained  or  failed  to  attain. 
as  the  case  may  be. 

■■(ii(l)  Within  thirty  days  following  any 
final  decision  cf  a  District  Office  under  sub- 
sectlo.i  »h)  of  this  section,  an  offender  may 
file  a  petition  for  review  of  such  decision 
by  the  member  of  the  National  Board  who 
represents  the  circuit  In  which  such  Dis- 
trict Office  Is  located.  No  such  review  shall 
be  conducted  except  on  the  basis  of — 

"(A)  new  and  significant  Information 
which  was  available  at  the  time  of  the  Initial 
decision,  but  which  was  not  considered  by 
the  District  Office: 

••(B)  the  District  Office  failed  to  follow 
the  applicable  standards  and  guidelines  ei- 


taWlshed   by  the   National   Board  pursuant 
to  section  582(e)  (2)   of  this  chapter;  or 

"(C)  the  written  reasons  contained  In  the 
report  with  re.ipect  to  such  decision  of  the 
District  Office  do  not  support  such  decision. 

■•(2)  If  such  member  of  the  National 
Board,  on  the  basis  of  his  review,  affirms 
the  decision  of  such  District  Office,  the  of- 
fender may,  within  thirty  days  thereafter, 
petition  the  full  National  Board  for  a  review 
of  sticn  decision  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
initial  review.  Tlie  decision  of  the  National 
Board  shall  be  final. 

•'(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  abridging  the  right  of  an  offender 
to  appeal  a  sentence  to  the  Federal  courts. 

'•(j)  The  District  Offices  are  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  goods  or  services  with  public  or  private 
profit  organizations  to  assist  such  Offices  In 
carrying  out  their  duties  and  functions  un- 
der this  chapter. 
"§  584.  Bureau  of  JtrvtNiLE  Justice 

'•(a)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Administration  a  Bureau  of  Juvenile 
Justice,  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years  and  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  Director 
shall  be  compensated  In  an  amount  equal 
to  $ —  per  annum. 

'•(b)  The  Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  employees  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  duties  tinder  this  section. 

•'(c)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  all  functions  transferred  to  the 
Administration  pursuant  to  section  102(a) 
(4)  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Justice  System 
Reorganization    Act. 

'•§  585.  Office    of    Ombudsman    of    Feder.^l 
Ci.iMiNAL  JusTici.  System. 

"la)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Administration  the  Office  of  Ombuds- 
man of  the  Federal  Criminal  Justice  System 
(referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  'Office'), 
which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years  and  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  Director 
shall  be  compen.sated  in  an  amount  equal  to 
$ —  per  annum. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  employees  as  he 
determines  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
carry    out    his    duties    under    tills    section. 

"ici  Any  petition  for  collateral  review  of  a 
conviction  filed  by  a  Federal  Offender,  or  any 
petition  hied  by  an  Inmate  in  a  State  or 
Federal  penal  or  correctional  institution  for 
redress  of  grievances  concerning  conditions 
within  such  liistitutlon.  may,  upon  receipt 
by  the  appropriate  court  of  the  United 
States,  be  referred  by  that  court  to  the  Office, 
If  such  referral  Is  requested  by  the  peti- 
tioner, or  If  the  court.  In  Its  discretion,  de- 
termines that  stich  petition  should  be  so 
referred.  The  Office  shall  have  ninety  days 
within  which  to  consider  such  petition  and. 
If  possible,  to  resolve  the  matter  contained 
therein.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  such 
ninety-day  period,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  file  a  report  with  the  court  which  re- 
ferred such  petition.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude the  findings  of  the  Director,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  actions,  if  any,  taken 
by  him  concerning  such  petition,  whether 
or  not  such  actions  were  successful  in  re- 
solving such  matter  and  his  recommenda- 
tions. If  any.  with  respect  thereto.  A  copy  of 
such  report  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
petitioner  or  his  counsel.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  fur- 
ther action  by  the  court  pursviant  to  such 
petition,  or  to  preclude  the  petitioner  from 


again  filing  such  a  petition  with  the  appro- 
priate court.  Such  subsequent  petition  cov- 
ering matters  contained  in  the  initial  peti- 
tion so  referred  shall  not  be  referred  pur- 
suant to  this  section  but  may  be  considered 
by  the  appropriate  court  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted.  Any  such  subsequent 
petition  so  filed  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  report  submitted  by  the  Direc- 
tor on  the  basis  of  such  Initial  petition. 

"(d)  The  Office  shall  also  review  any  non- 
judicial petitions,  memoranda,  letters,  or 
other  forms  of  communications  directed  or 
referred  to  It  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  by 
any  offender  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  At- 
torney General  relating  to  any  complaint  or 
dispute  over  conditions  of  confinement  or 
other  related  matters.  The  Office  shall  in- 
vestigate all  such  communications  and  at- 
tempt to  resolve  any  such  matter  In  as  fair 
and  expeditious  a  manner  as  possible,  recom- 
mending, where  appropriate,  to  the  Adminis- 
trator or  any  other  person  within  the  Ad- 
ministration, any  action  which  might  re- 
solve any  such  matter  or  avoid  the  recurrence 
of  any  such  matters  In  the  future. 
"§  586.  Bureau  of  Federal  Criminal  Justice 
Coordination. 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Administration  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Criminal  Justice  Coordination,  which  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Director  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 
The  Director  shall  be  compensated  in  an 
amount  equal  to  $  —  per  annum. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  employees  as  he 
determines  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  duties  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Bureau  of  Federal  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Coordination  shall  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  conducting  a  continuing  study  of  all 
Federal  activities  within  the  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Justice  System  with  a  view  to  advising 
and  making  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator (appointed  pursuant  to  section 
581  of  this  chapter)  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  chapter.  Including  the 
coordination  among  the  several  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  of  all  Fed- 
eral activities  within  the  Federal  Criminal 
Justice  System. 

"§  587.  Law    Enforcement    Assistance    Ad- 
ministration. 

"On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration established  by  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
shall  be  within  the  Administration  and  shall 
otherwise  continue  to  function  as  a  part 
thereof  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  It  did  on  the  date  Immediately 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 
"§  588.  Bureau  of  Prisons 

"On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  thla 
section,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  be  within 
the  Administration,  and  shall  otherwise  con- 
tinue to  function  as  a  part  thereof  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
did  on  the  date  Immediately  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  this  section," 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  "Part  II— 
Department  of  Justice"  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Itemi  "38.  Criminal 
Justice  Services  Administration 581." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f), 
(g),  (h),  (1).  (J),  and  (k)  of  section  583,  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  585.  and  sections  587 
and  588.  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  as 
enacted  by  the  amendment  made  by  section 
101  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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(b)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  day  period  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby. 

the  offender  employment  and  training  act 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
very  serious  impediments  to  a  prisoner's 
being  able  to  reintegrate  himself  suc- 
cessfully into  the  community  is  the  lack 
of  a  vocational  skill,  and  the  resultant 
lack  of  a  job..  With  no  job,  branded  as  an 
ex-con.  and  with  little  money  to  fall 
back  on,  two  out  of  every  three  prisoners 
retuiTi  to  crime.  The  present  training  of 
prisoners  is  hopelessly  inadequate.  The 
Federal  Prison  Industries  does  the  best 
it  can,  despite  certain  statutory  restric- 
tions which  inhibit  what  prisoners  are 
allowed  to  do  while  in  prison.  For  in- 
stance, prison-made  goods  cannot  be 
sold  in  interstate  commerce.  Prisoners 
are  restricted  to  printing  and  binding 
government  publications,  refinishing 
government  furniture,  or  making  license 
plates.  These  skills  are  not  in  great  de- 
mand on  the  outside,  and  the  training 
involved  in  these  jobs  prepares  only  a 
relatively  few  prisoners  for  meaningful 
employment.  The  irony  is  that  from 
every  indication  we  have,  chances  are 
very  slim  that  an  offender  will  return  to 
a  life  of  crime  if  he  is  able  to  get  a  job 
immediately  UDon  release.  However,  if 
he  cannot  get  that  job.  the  chances  are 
very  great  that  he  will  return  to  crime. 
Tlius  a  direct  correlation  exists  between 
the  ability  of  an  ex-offender  to  get  a  job 
and  the  likelihood  of  his  not  returning 
to  a  life  of  crime. 

Last  year  I  introduced  S.  3922.  the  so- 
called  work  your  way  out  of  prison 
bill.  Along  with  Senators  Brock.  Ma- 
THiAs.  Moss,  and  Taft  I  am  today  rein- 
troducing that  bill  'S.  2161)  with  some 
minor  modifications.  Basically,  what  this 
legislation  does  is  authorize  the  Federal 
Prison  Industries  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate groups,  such  as  businesses,  to  estab- 
lish factories  within  the  prisons  them- 
selves. The  private  business  would  em- 
ploy those  prisoners  who  volunteer  to 
participate  and  agree  in  advance  to  cer- 
tain conditions  of  employment.  The  pris- 
oners would  be  trained  to  manufacture 
marketable  Items  which  could  then  be 
sold  on  the  open  market.  However,  be- 
fore the  restrictions  on  the  interstate 
sale  of  prison-made  products  could  be 
lifted,  certain  conditions  would  have  to 
be  met. 

First,  the  employer — and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize here  that  It  is  the  private  sector, 
not  the  governments — would  pay  to  the 
prisoner-employee  a  wage  comparable  to 
the  prevailing  wage  paid  in  that  locale 
for  work  of  a  similar  type.  Second,  from 
this  wage  would  be  deducted  certain  ex- 
penses. The  prisoner  would  have  to  repay 
the  government  for  the  co'it  of  his  room 
and  board  while  in  prison.  He  would  also 
have  money  deducted  to  help  support  his 
family.  This  becomes  especially  Impor- 
tant when  one  realizes  that  over  55,000 


families  receive  welfare  where  the  wage 
earner  is  in  prison.  Taxes,  social  security, 
and  other  normal  items  would  also  be  de- 
ducted from  his  salary.  And.  finally,  up 
to  10  percent  of  his  earnings  would  be 
earmarked  for  a  fund  to  compensate  the 
victims  of  crime.  In  other  words,  he 
would  be  paid  like  any  other  worker,  with 
the  same  deductions  each  of  us  has,  with 
the  exception  that  he  would  be  required 
to  assist  those  who  have  suffered  as  vic- 
tims of  crime.  The  money  left  over  would 
be  saved  and  would  then  serve  as  some- 
thing to  fall  back  on  after  his  release. 

Care,  of  course,  should  be  taken  not  to 
train  prisoners  in  skills  which  will  only 
glut  the  job  market.  There  are  many 
areas  in  which  business  is  desperately  in 
need  of  skilled  workers,  but  is  unable  to 
find  any.  No  one  would  suggest  that  this 
program  should  operate  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  veteran  or  anyone  else  to 
get  a  job.  but.  at  the  same  time,  who 
could  fault  a  program  which  would  train 
people  in  areas  where  trained  workers  are 
needed  and  wanted  by  employers? 

I  think  the  need  for  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  self-evident,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  business  and  labor,  government  and 
private  sector, '  will  work  together  to 
make  this  program  a  success.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  have  early  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  and  then  secure  early 
consideration  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2161 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  Offender  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act. 
TITLE  I— FEDERAL  PENAL  OR  CORREC- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.   101.  Chapter  307  of  title   18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereo    the  following  new  section: 
"§  4129.  Programs,     Projects,     Loans,     and 
Grants. 

"(a)(1)  The  Federal  Prison  Industries  is 
authorized,  from  moneys  available  In  the 
fund  established  by  this  section,  to  make 
grants  and  loans  to,  or  contract  with,  any 
qualified  applicant  to  enable  such  applicant 
to  establish,  develop,  expand,  or  carry  out, 
within  or  outside  of  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  any  Federal  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tions, projects  for  the  purpose  of  training 
or  employing,  or  both,  of  offenders.  Such 
projects  may  also  provide  for  supportive  serv- 
ices to  such  offenders,  such  as  training,  edu- 
cation, counseling,  and  aftercare. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Prison  Industries  shall 
make  such  loans  at  an  interest  rate  not  to 
exceed  six  per  centum  per  annum,  and  any 
such  loan  or  grant  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  in  stich  amount  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries  may  prescribe.  The 
Federal  Prison  Industries  is  authorized,  in 
Its  discretion,  to  waive  all  or  any  part  of  the 
principal,  interest,  or  both,  arising  out  of  any 
loan  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  Moneys  repaid  in  connection  with 
any  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section  (in- 
cluding Interest)   shall  be  deposited  In  and 


become  a  part  of  the   fund  established  by 
this  section. 

"(4)  Proceeds  from  any  sale  of  products 
produced  or  services  provided  by  offenders 
In  connection  with  a  project  carried 'out  by 
any  Federal  agency  shall  be  deposited  in 
and  become  a  part  of  such  fund. 

"  (  b )  ( 1 1  The  Federal  Prison  Industries  is 
authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase,  construc- 
tion, or  otherwise,  facilities  which  may  be 
utilized  in  connection  with  any  project  re- 
ferred to  hi  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  to  make  such  facilities  available,  by 
lease  or  other  agreement,  to  any  qualified  ap- 
plicant. Such  facilities  shall  be  made  avail- 
able, subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  pursuant  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries may  prescribe.  Moneys  received  by  the 
Federal  Prison  Industries  In  connection  with 
any  such  lease  or  other  agreement  shall  be 
deposited  In  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund 
established  by  this  section.  The  Federal 
Prison  Industries  is  authorized,  in  its  discre- 
tion, to  waive  all  or  any  part  of  any  rentals 
arising  out  of  such  lease  and  payable  to  the 
Federal  Prison  Industries  In  connection 
therewith. 

"(C)  No  loan  or  grant  shall  be  made,  or 
lease  entered  Into,  by  the  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries in  connection  with  any  such  proj- 
ect, unless  the  Federal  Prison  Industries  has 
first  determined  that — 

"(1)  any  such  offender  engaged  In  train- 
ing or  employed  In  connection  with  any  such 
project  with  respect  to  which  such  loan, 
grant,  lease  or  agreement  Is  made  shall  re- 
ceive wages  at  a  rate  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  that  paid  for  work  or  training  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  In  the  locality  In  which  the  work 
or  training  Is  to  be  performed: 

"(2)  any  products  produced  or  services 
provided  pursuant  to  any  such  project  may 
be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  or  performed 
in  the  same  maiiner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  products  or  services  of  a  like  kind 
or  nature  produced  or  performed  by  Indi- 
viduals other  than  offenders: 

"(3)  such  offenders  Involved  in  such  proj- 
ect are  likely,  by  reason  of  their  Involve- 
ment, to  find  employment  following  their 
release  from  confinement  or  correctional  su- 
pervision; 

"(4)  such  offenders  Involved  In  any  such 
project  shall  not,  solely  by  virtue  of  their 
status  as  offenders,  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  participate  in  benefits  made  available  by 
the  Federal  or  any  State  government  to  other 
Individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  em- 
ployment: 

"(5)  the  wages  of  any  offender  so  employed 
shall  be  subject  to  all  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regulations  providing  for: 

"(A)  keeping  of  funds  In  trust  for  incar- 
cerated persons; 

"(B)  paying  such  costs  Incident  to  the 
offender's  confinement  as  are  deemed  appro- 
priate and  reasonable; 

"(C)  paying  such  amounts  for  the  support 
of  the  offender's  dependents  as  are  deemed 
approprlat-e  and  reasonable: 

"(D)  paying  such  amounts  to  any  Federal 
fund  established  by  law  to  compensate  the 
victims  of  crime  as  are  deemed  appropriate 
and  reasonable,  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
aggregate  of  such  amotints  be  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  of  such  wages  earned  during 
any  period. 

••(d)  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  4126  of  this 
title,  the  Federal  Employment  and  Training 
Fund  (herein  referred  to  In  this  section  as 
the  •fund').  Moneys  covered  Into  the  fund 
pursuant  to  this  section  are  hereby  made 
available  for  expenditures  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

'•(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  In  any 
other  Federal  law  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
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hlblt  the  sale  to  the  public  of  any  products 
produced  by  offenders  In  connection  with  a 
project  financed  or  assisted  In  whole  or  In 
part  from  moneys  out  of  the  fund  established 
by  this  section,  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4122  lai  of  this  title,  relating  to  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise,  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  4002  of  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  of  section 
4123  of  this  title,  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  January  19.  1929  (45 
Stat.  1084),  shall  not  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  industrial  operations  under  this 
section.  The  provisions  of  section  1761  of 
this  title  shall  not  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  products  shipped  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce. 

••(f)(1)  Section  210  (a)  (6)  (C)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting 
clause  (ill)  thereof. 

•(2)  Section  3121  (b)  (6)  (C)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  deleting  clause    (ill)    thereof. 

••(3 1  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applicable  In  the  case  of 
service  performed  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection. 

••(g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term — 
•'(1)  'qualified  applicant'  means  any  cor- 
poration, association,  labor  organization, 
any  private  nonprofit  organization,  or  Fed- 
eral agency  having  Jurisdiction  or  control 
over  penal  or  correctional  Institutions: 

"(2)  'ofrender'  means  any  individual 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense and  with  respect  to  which  such  in- 
dividual is  an  Inmftte  In  any  penal  or  cor- 
rectional institution  or  is  on  probation, 
parole  or  other  conditional  release. 

"(h(  In  addition  to  the  moneys  covered 
Into  the  fund  pursuant  to  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually 
to  the  fund  out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  are  necessary  to  make  the  Income  of  the 
fund  not  less  than  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter. 

"  ( 1 )  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  from  time  to  time  conduct 
audits  or  other  reviews  of  any  expenditures 
of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  on  or 
before  Januarj-  31  of  each  year  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  all  expenditures  of  such 
funds  as  were  made  during  the  previous  cal- 
endar year.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
available  to  the  Comptroller  General  such 
Information  as  is  necessary  to  assist  him  In 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  section." 
Sec.  102.  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter 
307  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"4129.  Programs,  projects,  loans,  and  grants." 
TITLE  11— STATE  PENAL  OR  CORREC- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Sec.  201.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  with 
any  State  pursuant  to  which  the  Attorney 
General  shall  financially  assist  such  State  in 
carrying  out  a  program  or  programs  for  the 
purpose  of  training  or  employing,  or  both,  of 
offenders  in  State  penal  or  correctional  In- 
stitutions comparable  to  that  authorized  by 
title  I  of  this  Act.  Such  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  grant  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  provided  In  such  amount  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
by  regulations  prescribe,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  requirements  comparable  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4129(c)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  202.  The  provisions  of  section  1761  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  product  pro- 
duced pursuant  to  any  project  financed  In 
whole  or  in  part  from  any  financial  assist- 
ance made  available  pursuant  to  this  title. 
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Sec.  203.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  and  for  each  of  the  next  following 
four  fiscal  years,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
approplrated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  en- 
able the  Attorney  General  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

REENFRANCHISEMENT    OF    EX-OFFENDERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Once  a  man  has  "paid 
his  legal  debt  to  society,"  he  is  returned 
to  the  community  and  is  expected  to 
act  like  every  other  citizen.  However, 
all  too  often  there  are  roadblocks  which 
prevent  him  from  becoming  restored  to 
full  citizenship.  One  of  these  is  the  de- 
nial of  his  right  to  vote.  It  is  only  equita- 
ble that  when  a  person  has  served  his 
sentence,  he  should  automatically  be 
able  to  take  up  the  rights  as  well  as  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  'What  is  a 
more  basic  right  than  the  right  to  vote? 
Working  to  reenfranchise  ex-offenders 
is  a  minor  thing  to  many  people.  But, 
it  is  both  a  major  symbolic  as  well  as 
real  step  which  should  be  taken  by  the 
Congress.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. tS.  2162'  along  with  Senators 
Javits,  Mathias.  and  Moss  would,  simp- 
ly, give  a  person  the  right  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections  once  he  has  completed  his 
sentence,  and  is  no  longer  imder  the 
jurisdiction  either  of  a  court  or  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2162 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  (ai  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  cf  1965  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  202  the  following  new 
section: 

"VOTING     IN     FEDERAL     ELECTIONS     BY     PERSONS 
CONVICTED   OF   CRIME 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  No  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in 
any  Federal  election  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  such  selection  on  account  of  his 
having  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  if  he  has 
served  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  im- 
posed as  punishment  therefor,  completed  any 
term  of  parole  impo.sed  in  connection  with 
such  conviction,  and  Is  no  lunger  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  with  respect  to  such 
conviction. 

••(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'Fed- 
eral election'  means  a  prlmarv.  general,  or 
special  election  held  for  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  an  individual  for  the 
office  of  President.  Vice-President.  Senator. 
Representative,  or  Delegate  to  the  Congress, 
and  Includes  a  primary  held  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of 
individuals  for  election  as  President  and 
Vice-President." 

(b)  Sections  203.  204,  and  205  of  such  Act 
are  redesignated  as  sections  204,  205,  and  206 
respectively. 

(c)  Section  204  of  such  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  '■section  202'  the 
following:    "or  section   203.' 

(d)  Section  205  of  such  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  201  or  202" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  201, 
202,  or  203." 

STREET  TIME  CREDIT  FOR  PAROLE 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  last  two  bills  (S.  2163 
and  S.  2164)  deal  with  the  problems 
faced  by  a  parolee  whose  parole  has  been 


revoked.  One  bill  deals  with  Federal  pa- 
rolees, and  the  other  with  District  of  Co- 
lumbia parolees.  Each  bill  simply  says 
that  the  time  spent  on  parole  is  to  be 
credited  toward  the  running  of  an  of. 
fender's  sentence. 

Normally,  the  time  spent  on  parole  is 
considered  as  time  spent  serving  the 
court-imposed  sentence.  However,  in  the 
Federal  system  and  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, this  is  not  the  case  when  a  per- 
son has  violated  the  conditions  of  his 
parole  and  it  is  subsequently  revoked.  No 
credit  is  given  for  the  time  spent  on  pa- 
role, and  those  years  have  to  be  served 
over  again.  Let  me  offer  an  example. 
Suppose  someone  was  sentenced  to  15 
years  in  prison  in  1950.  That  would  mean 
that  by  1965  he  would  have  completed 
serving  his  sentence.  Let  us  also  assume 
that  after  5  years  he  was  paroled  from 
prison,  and  was  on  parole  from  1955  to 
1964.  But  then  suppose  that  he  violated 
his  parole.  This  could  be  done  by  com- 
mitting a  new  crime,  for  which  he  would, 
of  course,  be  liable  for  any  penalty  im- 
posed by  law,  or  by  a  technical  violation, 
like  moving  out  of  town  without  gaining 
the  permission  of  his  parole  officer.  One 
would  assume  that  he  would  have  to  serve 
only  1  more  year,  until  1965.  However, 
in  the  Federal  system  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  would  not  be  the  case. 
Instead,  he  would  have  to  serve  that  1 
year  and  the  other  9  years  he  had  al- 
ready spent  on  parole.  So,  instead  of  fin- 
ishing his  sentence  in  1965,  he  would  not 
be  finished  serving  his  sentence  until 
1974. 

I  know  of  one  particularly  sad  exam- 
ple of  this.  It  involves  a  man  who  was 
sentenced  in  1950  to  15  years,  as  in  the 
example  I  have  given.  He  was  also  pa- 
roled in  1955.  Unfortunately,  the  man  is 
an  alcoholic.  He  has  been  paroled  several 
times,  but  he  continues  to  get  into  trou- 
ble through  drinking.  He  has  been  ar- 
rested several  times  for  loitering.  In  ef- 
fect, he  is  a  skid-row  bum.  But  each  time 
he  was  picked  up  for  loitering,  his  pa- 
role was  revoked,  and  he  was  given  no 
credit  for  the  time  he  had  already 
spent  on  parole.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  is 
still  serving  that  sentence,  some  23  years 
after  his  15  year  sentence  was  imposed. 
In  effect,  he  has  been  sentenced  to  serve 
at  least  an  additional  8  years. 

Last  year  I  introduced  two  bills,  S. 
3673  and  S.  3674,  which  were  designed 
to  resolve  this  inequity  by  crediting  to 
the  running  of  a  sentence  the  time  spent 
on  parole  up  to  the  time  of  any  viola- 
tion. I  am  today  reintroducing  these  two 
bills,  along  with  Senators  Javits  and 
Moss.  Simple  fairness  demands  that  this 
statutory  inequity  be  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  each  of  these  bills 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2163 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  (a)  The 
spcond  sentence  of  section  4205  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  unexpired  term  of  Imprison- 
ment of  any  such  prisoner  shall  begin  to  run 
from  the  date  he  Is  returned  to  the  custody 
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of  the  Attorney  General  under  such  war- 
rant, but  the  amount  of  time  which  such 
prisoner  shall  be  required  to  serve  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  retaking  shall  be  reduced  by  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  that  period  com- 
mencing with  his  release  by  reason  of  his 
parole  and  ending  with  the  date  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  violation  for  which  parole  was 
revoked." 

(b)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  4207 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  a  comma  immediately  after 
■prisoner"  and  the  following:  "subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4205  of  this  title." 

Sec.  402.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  applicable  In  the  case  of  any  person  who. 
on  or  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment,  is  on 
parole  or  is  paroled  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  311  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code 


8.   2164 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fourth  sentence  of  Section  6  of  the  Act  of 
July  15.  1932  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  24-206),  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof,  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  less  any  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  he  was  on  parole,  commencing 
with  his  release  by  reason  of  his  parole,  and 
ending  with  the  date  of  the  commission  of 
the  violation  for  which  parole  was  revoked." 

Sec.  2.  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  July  15.  1932  (DC.  Code.  sec.  24- 
206) .  is  repealed. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  these  five 
bills  which  I  have  introduced  today  will 
not  solve  totally  the  crime  problem.  They 
will  not  mean  that  the  night  after  they 
are  enacted  it  will  be  safe  for  us  to  take 
a  midnight  stroll  through  the  park.  But, 
they  do  offer  alternatives,  ways  in  which 
we  can  take  positive  steps  to  reorganize 
a  chaotic  system,  build  into  the  prisons 
vocational  opportunities  which  will  help 
reduce  recidivism,  and  thus  crime,  and 
clear  up  some  of  the  other  inequities 
which  have  been  allowed  to  grow  in  our 
criminal  justice  system. 

If  we  are  serious  about  trying  to  alle- 
viate the  crime  problem,  then  it  is  time 
that  we  take  a  long  look  at  the  system 
we  are  subsidizing  which  produces 
failure  7  times  out  of  10.  Let  us  reshape 
our  approach  to  criminal  justice,  not  by 
falling  into  the  trap  of  being  "soft  on 
crime."  "coddling  criminals."  or  of  being 
"hard  liners"  and  "lock  "em  up  and  throw 
away  the  key"  advocates.  None  of  these 
approaches  has  worked,  or  will  work. 
Slogans  are  no  substitute  for  concrete 
proposals,  basic  common  sense,  or  mean- 
ingful results.  The  legislation  which  I  am 
today  introducing  offers  some  possible 
answers  to  the  complex  problems  we  are 
facing.  If  enacted,  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation would  help  reduce  the  threat  of 
crime  in  this  Nation. 


ByMr.ABOUREZK: 
S.  2165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  additional  regulation 
of  certain  anticompetitive  developments 
in  the  petroleum  industry.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE    PETROLEUM    ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce the  Petroleum  Act  of  1973. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  President,  will 
divest  all  vertically  integrated  oil  com- 


panies, limiting  any  single  company  to 
one  of  the  four  phases  of  the  industry: 
Production,  refining,  transportation  by 
pipeline,  or  marketing.  I  am  pleased  to 
annoimce  that  identical  legislation  is 
also  being  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  by  Congressman 
Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Aspin,  while 
now  only  beginning  his  second  term  of 
office,  has  already  compiled  an  enviable 
and  distinguished  record  as  a  legisla- 
tor and  it  is  a  source  of  great  personal 
satisfaction  to  me  that  he  is  the  sponsor 
of  this  legislation  in  that  body. 

This  legislation  proposes  restructuring 
of  the  oil  industry  to  accomplish  two 
major  objectives: 

First,  to  establish  competition  in  the 
industry  so  that  prices  are  determined 
by  the  free  interplay  of  market  forces 
of  supply  and  demand — rather  than  by 
executive  decision,  whether  Government 
or  private  as  is  now  the  case. 

Second,  to  reallocate  the  economic  and 
political  power  of  this  industry  so  that 
this  power  will  be  dispersed  among  a 
great  many  small  units  instead  of  being 
concentrated  in  a  few  super  giants  who 
can  and  do  use  it  to  bend  the  Govern- 
ment to  their  collective  will. 

Translated  into  the  simplest  of  terms, 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  will 
be  to  bring  about  fair  market  prices  and 
make  the  oil  industry  governable  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  legislation  proposed  is  intended 
only  to  reorganize  the  petroleum  indus- 
try into  a  form  which  would  restore  its 
competitive  vigor,  permitting  business- 
men in  that  industry  to  compete  freely 
without  restraint  in  the  essential  job  of 
providing  energy  to  our  economy.  Its 
purpose  is  to  eliminate  any  hea'vy  bur- 
den of  regulation  that  would  inhibit  in- 
dustry efficiency  and  to  end  any  thought 
of  further  regulation  or  the  threat  of  na- 
tionalization by  restoring  active  markets 
that  once  existed  in  this  industry — those 
particularly  between  crude  oil  produc- 
tion and  refining,  and  between  refining 
and  product  marketing.  With  this,  all 
companies  within  each  segment — pro- 
duction, transportation,  refining,  mar- 
keting— would  be  able  to  compete  freely 
and  openly  in  the  marketplace,  without 
the  heavy  restraints  which  integration 
now  places  on  such  markets. 

Nor  is  this  job  to  be  accomplished 
without  due  care  for  those  investors  who 
have  placed  their  savings  into  the  se- 
curities issued  by  these  companies.  Am- 
ple time  is  allowed  within  which  each  of 
the  integrated  companies  can  formulate 
plans  for  careful  and  deliberate  divesti- 
tiu-e,  and  submit  them  for  consideration 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  its  approval  when  the  interests 
of  investors  are  equitably  cared  for. 

The  bill  proposes  that  petroleum  re- 
fining companies,  other  than  independ- 
ent refiners — those  who  buy  nearly  all  of 
their  crude  oil  and  sell  at  the  refinery 
most  of  their  products — be  prohibited 
from  owning  interests  in  crude  oil  pro- 
duction or  marketing  facilities.  Pipelines, 
now  a  means  of  controlling  markets  in 
crude  oil  and  refined  products,  would  be 
compelled  to  be  independent  transporta- 
tion  facilities,   prohibited   from   trans- 


porting commodities  in  which  their  af- 
filiates had  any  ownership  interest. 

These  prohibitions  would,  of  course, 
require  the  larger  integrated  companies 
to  divest  themselves  of  substantial  prop- 
erties. Were  tliis  divestiture  to  occur 
immediately,  obviously  the  investors  in 
those  companies  would  suffer  grievous 
loss.  Drawing  on  the  historical  precedent 
of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  the  1930's.  however,  this  proposal 
would  only  require  that  they  formulate 
and  file  plans  with  the  Secuilties  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  as  the  utilities  did. 
After  consideration  and  hearing,  when 
the  Commission  is  satisfied  thai  investor 
interests  are  properly  protected,  the  plan 
would  be  implemented  by  actual  divesti- 
ture. But,  to  prevent  misuse  of  integra- 
tion powers  during  the  period  that  a  plan 
is  under  consideration,  the  Commission 
is  required  to  specify  appropriate  ac- 
counting rules  segregating  petroleum 
company  costs  and  profits  at  each  level 
of  industry  operation. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal,  then, 
would  reestablish  the  viability  of  com- 
petition at  each  level.  No  more  would 
there  be  the  immense  leverage  of  crude 
oil  profits  to  integrated  companies  which 
could  be  used  to  crush  independent  re- 
finers, nor  could  the  integrated  com- 
panies use  the  power  inherent  in  their 
interlocked  control  of  crude  oil  pipeline 
transportation  and  the  immense  output 
of  their  refineries  to  control  product 
markets  and  thus  destroy  their  inde- 
pendent competitors.  It  would  in  sum- 
mary, provide  a  basis  not  only  for  ending 
the  present  contrived  energy  crisis,  but 
would  eliminate  the  incentive  to  create 
new  crises. 

A    CONTINUING    CHALLENGE 

The  organization  of  the  oil  industry 
into  competing  units  of  manageable  size 
has  been  a  continuing  challenge  to  the 
Federal  Government  ever  since  1890 
when  the  Sherman  Act  was  passed.  Early 
on,  the  Standard  Oil  trust  was  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  units,  many  of  which 
now  far  outstrip  in  size  and  financial 
strength  the  original  trust  itself.  This 
was  accomplished  by  a  Government  anti- 
trust prosecution  which  was  ultimately 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  v. 
United  States.  221  U.S.  1  (1911  >.  These 
units  today  survive  as  Exxon,  Standard 
Oil  of  California.  Atlantic  Richfield. 
Standard  Oil  at  Indiana,  and  Mobil— to 
name  but  a  few. 

Drastic  though  this  divestiture  appear- 
ed to  be.  it  provided  no  long-range  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  keeping  the  power 
of  the  oil  industry  within  Government 
limits,  and  maintaininK  effective  com- 
petition within  that  industry.  During 
the  depression  years  imder  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  and  there- 
after, the  oil  industry  became  more  and 
more  monopolistic  in  character,  with 
control  of  production,  refining,  trans- 
portation and  marketing  being  combined 
into  giant  integrated  companies,  inter- 
national in  scope  and  waxing  ever  more 
powerful.  The  NRA  Codes  shaped  by 
these  companies  tended  to  suppress  com- 
petition among  them  and  to  foster  co- 
ordinated group  action  by  them  in  the 
conduct  of  their  ostensively  competing 
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businesses.  Following  the  termination 
of  NRA.  the  oil  companies  persisted  In 
their  pattern  of  cooperation  and  combi- 
nation to  maintain  prices.  On  the  basis 
of  such  conduct,  the  government  suc- 
cessfully brought  a  criminal  antitrust 
prosecution  against  the  major  oil  com- 
panies operating  in  the  Midwest. 

Based  on  price-fixing  charges  which 
involved  a  group-buying  program  to  sta- 
bilize the  mid  continent  gasoline  mar- 
ket, the  oil  companies'  conviction  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  v.  Socony  Vacuum  Oil 
Company.  310  U.S.  150  (1940). 

In  the  late  1930's  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  gave  its  at- 
tention to  the  monopolistic  power  and 
market  structure  which  characterized 
the  oil  industry.  In  the  light  of  TNEC's 
work,  and  with  the  benefit  of  its  own 
litigating  experience  in  the  Socony 
Vacuum  price-fixing  case,  the  antitrust 
division  in  1940  undertook  a  major  di- 
vestiture suit  to  reorganize  the  entire  oil 
industry  along  nonintegrated  lines  so 
that  competitive  forces  could  freely 
operate  within  it.  This  case.  United 
States  against  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, et  al.,  named  as  parties-defend- 
ant virtually  all  of  the  domestic  oil  com- 
panies and  their  subsidiaries.  Indeed,  the 
defendants  were  so  numerous  that  it 
became  known  as  the  "Mother  Hubbard 
case."' 

While  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
was  proceeding  with  its  efforts  to  have 
the  courts  reorganize  the  oil   industry 
along  competitive  lines,   the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  entertained  a 
series  of  bills  filed  by  Senator  Gillette 
of  Iowa  which  sought  to  accomplish  the 
some  end.  Due  to  the  preemptive  de- 
mands of  the   war  effort,   neither   the 
Mother  Hubbard  case  nor  Senator  Gil- 
lette's legislative  proposals  were  pressed. 
At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  the 
Mother  Hubbard  case  was  dismissed  by 
the  Antitrust  Division  with  the  promise 
that  the  relief  it  sought  in  that  case 
would  be  claimed  by  a  series  of  smaller 
regional  cases.  Thereafter  only  one  such 
case  was  filed— the  so-called  west  coast 
oil  case.  United  States  against  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California,  et  al.  Limited 
to  the  principal  oil  companies  operating 
in  the  far  Western  States,  this  case,  like 
the    Mother    Hubbard    case    before    it, 
sought  to  restructure  the  oil  industry 
along  competitive  lines  so  as  to  secure 
divorcement  of  oil  production  from  oil 
refining,   from   oil   transportation,   and 
from  oil  marketing.  Ultimately  this  case 
was  settled  by  consent  decrees  for  relief 
falling  far  short  of  the  industry  organi- 
zation which  the  case  originally  sought  to 
achieve. 

At  about  the  time  the  west  coast  oil 
case  was  drawing  to  an  unsuccessful  and 
ineffectual  close,  a  runaway  Federal 
grand  jury  Indicted  the  principal  oil 
companies  on  price-fixing  charges  aris- 
ing out  of  simultaneous  and  identical 
price  increases  they  made  to  profiteer 
out  of  the  Suez  oil  crisis.  The  indictment, 
originally  returned  in  Alexandria,  Va.. 
was  transferred  at  the  behest  of  the  oil 
company  defendants  to  Tulsa,  Okla. 
There,  imder  sinister  circumstances,  It 
was  ultimately  dismissed  by  a  Federal 


judge  who  shortly  thereafter  entered 
the  employ  of  one  of  the  defendants  as 
its  general  coimsel. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  was  attempting  to 
press  a  cartel  case  against  the  major  oil 
companies  based  upon  their  domination 
and  control  of  international  trade  in 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 
Again,  this  case  was  never  brought  to 
trial,  but  instead  was  settled  by  a  con- 
sent decree  along  lines  which  did  not 
disturb  the  defendants'  monopoly  power 
nor  achieve  the  relief  which  the  United 
States  was  claiming  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Simultaneously,  the  oil  companies 
were  defeating  the  Government's  claim 
to  recover  overcharges  for  oil  furnished 
the  U.S.  Navy  which  cost  25  to  40  cents 
to  produce  and  for  which  the  Navy  paid 
$1.05  and  up  per  barrel  because  of  the 
price-manipulating  ability  of  the  inter- 
national oil  cartel.  See.  United  States  v. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California.  155 
F.  Supp.  121  (S.D.  N.Y.  1957),  affirmed 
270  F.  2d  50  i2d  Cir.  1959  >. 

The  failure  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice effectively  to  prosecute  the  oil  in- 
dustry under  the  antitrust  laws  in  the 
pattern  of  the  Mother  Hubbard  case  is 
strong  testimony  to  the  political  power 
of  the  oil  companies.  The  Mother  Hub- 
bard case  was  never  brought  to  trial.  No 
proper  follow-up  prosecutions  have  been 
effectively  pressed.  Even  the  indictment 
process  has  been  subverted.  It  is  in  these 
circumstances  that  I  propo.se  a  legislative 
solution  to  the  problem  of  competition  in 
the  oil  industry  by  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

This  legislation  seeks  the  comprehen- 
sive change  in  the  oil  industry's  structure 
as  did  the  Mother  Hubbard  case  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1940. 
Moreover,  the  indu.^^trial  reorganization 
which  this  legislation  seeks  would  be 
achieved  by  time-tested  measures  de- 
vised by  the  Congress  in  1935  to  deal  with 
anticompetitive  structures  in  the  utilities 
industries,  whereby  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  supervises  and 
controls  the  industrial  reorganization 
in  question. 

Nor,  Mr.  President,  is  dive.stiture  new 
to  our  economy.  Legal  precedents,  other 
than  the  dissolution  of  Standard  Oil  pre- 
viously mentioned,  do  exist  for  the  use  of 
the  divestiture  divorcement  remedy  in 
industries  where  market  power  is  gained 
by  means  of  vertical  integration  and  its 
abuse  or  its  potential  for  abuse  is  shown. 
The  following  are  examples  of  such  in- 
cidents : 

The  Hepburn  Act  of  1906  compelled  rall- 
roeds  to  divest  themselves  of  their  control 
over  the  coal  companies  which  shipped  coal 
over  their  lines,  49  U.S.C.  1(8)  (1954). 

In  United  States  v.  Reading  Co.,  253  U.S.  26 
(1920) ,  the  Court  held  that  the  combining  of 
the  largest  single  coal  company  In  a  field  and 
the  only  railway  over  which  "its  coal  could 
find  Its  way  to  market  was  Illegal  (The 
Court's  holding  was  independent  of  the  Hep- 
burn Act ) . 

The  decree  In  United  States  v.  Swift  &  Co  , 
286  U.S.  106  (1932)  compelled  meat  packers 
to  divest  themselves  of  control  over  retail 
outlets 

The  banking  act  of  1935  divorces  the  func- 
tions of  banking  from  Investment  banking. 

The  Pullman  Company  was  required  to 
separate  Its  puUman  service  function  from 
the  manufacturing  function  |  U.S.  v.  Pullman 


Co..  53  F.  Supp.  908  (E.D.  Pa.  1946);  U.S  v 
Pullman  Co..  50  P.  Supp.  123  (WD  Pa 
1943).) 

The  decree  In  United  States  v.  Paramount 
334  U.S.  131  (1968)  required  certain  motion 
picture  producers  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  theatre  facilities.  [Mandate  Interpreted 
and  applied  in  U.S.  v.  Paramount  Pictures 
85  F.  Supp  881  (S.D.N.Y.  1948)  ] 

Legislation  similar  to  that  which  I  in- 
troduce today  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced in  this  body  and  I  heartily  com- 
mend its  sponsor,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator of  New  Hampshire,  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre.  Senator  McIntyre  observes 
that^ 

The  major  companle&— with  Government 
assistance  through  tax  laws  and  such  pro- 
grams as  the  quota  system — have  already 
been  allowed  to  monopolize  the  production 
and  refining  segments  of  the  Industry.  The 
so-called  gasoline  shortage  Is  now  being  used 
as  the  weapon  to  allow  them  to  complete 
the  process  of  monopolizing  the  total  mar- 
keting system. 

Senator  McInty-.e  commented  fur- 
ther that — 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  major  oil  companies 
are  allowed  to  continue  to  take  over  the 
marketing  segment  of  the  Industry  then 
thousands  of  small  business  wholesalers  and 
retailers  will  be  destroyed. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that — 

Congress  must  take  affirmative  action  to 
halt  any  further  market  domination  and  con- 
trol. If  a  handful  of  giant  petroleum  corpo- 
rations are  allowed  to  gain  control  over  the 
entire  petroleum  Industry — from  crude  oil 
production  to  refining  to  transportation  to 
marketing — then  the  implicit  abuse  of  mar- 
keting power  is  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  every  4  or  5  years  or  so 
over  the  past  50  years  the  Nation  has 
had  some  oil  and  gas  crisis  that  could 
only  be  solved,  the  industry  told  us,  by 
higher  prices. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  pro- 
vides the  alternative  solution  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  in  the  consumer  inter- 
est by  establishing  competition  in  the 
industry  and  preserving  the  independ- 
ent sector  of  the  industry. 

That  such  legislation  is  needed  and 
needed  desperately,  I  submit,  has  been 
already  established  by  the  unconscion- 
able forced  closing  of  1,200  independent 
oil  dealers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pe- 
troleum Industry  Company  Act  of  1973 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks  and  that  it  be  followed  by  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
and  the  following  news  articles: 

"FTC  Links  Oil  Shortage  to  Lack  of 
Competition"  (Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Julys,  1973.) 

"Frozen  Out— Independent  Oil  Com- 
pany Closes,  Gives  Reasons"  (Mitchell, 
S.  Dak.  Dally  Republic.  June  14,  1973, 
Mitchell.  S.  Dak. ) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2165 
Be  it  enacted  b?/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    oj    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Petroleum   Industry  Antitrust  Act  of   1973. 
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FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds:  1)  that  the 
liidustrial  organization  of  the  petroleum  in- 
duttry  in  its  present  form  dees  i.ot  serve  the 
puolic  interest;  2)  that  iiidustry  is  char- 
acterized by  aggregations  of  capital  of  tre- 
mendous size:  3)  that  these  large  companies 
are  engaged  in  petroleum  refining,  but  are 
interlocked  at  various  levels  of  Industry  oper- 
atic;! :o  the  degree  that  the  national  policy 
of  competitive  free  eiiterprise  is  frustrated; 
and  4)  that  by  virtue  of  intercompany  ar- 
rangements and  vertical  integration  of  re- 
finers into  the  production  of  crude  oil,  the 
transportation  of  crude  oil  and  finished 
products  and  the  marketing  of  finished  prod- 
uces, these  large  refiners  have  acquired  and 
hold  substantial  monopoly  power  over  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  petroleum, 
adversely  affecting  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  rational  energy  policy 
(;r  conduct  its  foreign  relations  properly  In 
important  areas. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds:  That  an 
ample  supply  of  energy  at  reasonable  cost  is 
essential  to  the  national  interest,  and  that 
petroleum  hydrocarbons  are  a  very  significant 
portion  of  our  energy  supply.  Current  and 
projected  levels  of  hydrocarbon  imports  from 
foreign  sources  entail  serious  consequences 
to  the  national  defense  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  stability  and 
health  of  the  domestic  economy,  to  the  com- 
pel itive  position  of  this  Nation  in  world  trade, 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  United  States 
currency,  and  to  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

(C|  It  is  therefore  essential  that  action  be 
taken  on  an  emergency  basis  to  reorganize 
the  structure  of  the  petroleum  Industry,  to 
restore  the  free  enterprise  system  in  energy 
development,  to  assure  an  adequate  flow  of 
capital  Into  exploration  and  development  of 
secure  and  environmentally  safeguarded 
sources,  and  to  accord  Investors,  consiuners 
and  taxpayers  adequate  protection  in  rela- 
tion to  energy  development  and  the  divesti- 
tures required  hereunder. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  "Refinery"  means  a  plant  con- 
structed or  operated  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating or  converting  liquid  hydrocarbons  to 
finished  products  or  unfinished  oils  for  fur- 
ther refining; 

(bi  "Finished  Products"  means  liquid  hy- 
drocarbon products  used  or  useful  without 
further  processing  other  than  mechanical 
blending  for  the  production  of  energy  for 
heating  or  as  a  source  of  mechanical  power. 

(c)  "Crude  Oil"  means  a  mixture  of  liquid 
or  gaseous  hydrocarbons  that  are  produced 
from  natur.xl  imderground  reservoirs,  and 
which  are  liquid  at  atmospheric  pressures 
after  production. 

(d)  "Liquid  hydrocarbons"  means  any 
liquid  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
molecules,  and  Includes  stich  hydrocarbons 
derived  from  tar  sands,  oil  shaie  or  lique- 
faction of  coal. 

(e)  "Company"  means  any  business  enter- 
prise of  any  nature  whatsoever,  and  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to.  corporations, 
trusts,  imincorporated  associations,  partner- 
ships, and  sole  proprietorships. 

(f)  "Affiliate"  means  any  company  owned 
or  controlled  by  another  company;  or  which 
owns  a  substantial  interest  in  or  controls 
another  company  by  stock  interest,  represen- 
tation on  such  company's  board  of  directors 
or  similar  governing  body,  by  contract  or 
agreement  or  trust  relationship  with  other 
stockholders,  or  otherwise;  or  any  company 
which  Is  under  common  ownership  or  con- 
trol with  such  company. 

(g>  "Independent  refiner"  means  a  com- 
pany operating  a  refinery  of  which  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  total  input  is  derived 
from  crude  oil  produced  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  company  or  any  affiliate  of  such  com- 
pany: and  which  sells  at  least  half  of  the 
total  of  finished  products  produced  In  its  re- 


finery or  refineries  to  companies  not  affiliated 
with  It  for  resale  at  wholesale  or  retail  under 
brands  not  owned  or  controlled  by  such  re- 
finery compan\ . 

DIVESTITURE   OF   PP.JDUCING   FACILITIES 

Sec.  4.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  as  specifically  provided  herein,  no 
company  operating  a  refinery,  other  than  an 
Independent  refiner,  shall  at  the  same  time 
own  or  control  any  interest  of  any  nature 
whatsoever,  directly  or  through  any  affiliate, 
in  any  company  engaged  in  the  exploration 
for,  development  of,  or  production  of,  crude 
oil  or  other  liquid  hydrocarbons. 

divestiture   of   marketing   FACILITtES 

Sec.  5.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  as  specifically  provided  herein,  no 
company  operating  a  refinery,  other  than  an 
independent  refiner,  shall  at  the  same  time 
own  or  control  any  interest  of  any  nature 
whatsoever,  directly  or  through  any  affiliate, 
in  any  company  engaged  in  the  marketing 
of  finished  products:  Prortded,  however,  any 
such  company  may  maintain  and  operate 
facilities  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  sucfh 
finished  products  directly  from  a  refinery. 

divestiture    of   pipeline    FACILITIES 

Sec.  6.  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  1  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1(.8)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "(a)"  Immediately  after  (8) 
in  such  paragraph;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  subparagraph  to  read  as 
follows : 

(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pipe- 
line company  subject  to  this  chapter  to 
transport  to,  from,  or  within  any  State,  Ter- 
ritory or  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  crude 
oil  or  other  liquid  hydrocarbon,  or  any 
finished  product,  which  is  produced  or 
manufactured  by  such  pipeline  company  or 
any  company  which  is  an  affiliate  of  such 
pipeline  company. 

DrVESTMENT  PLANS  AND  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTINQ 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  in  accordance  with  such  rules, 
regulations  or  orders  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
shall  require  companies  holding  ownership 
Interests  in  facilities  which  are  prohibited 
by  this  Act.  to  submit  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  plans  for 
the  divestment  of  such  ownership  Interests, 
whether  represented  by  securities  or  other- 
wise. If.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Coir.misslon  shall  find  such 
plan,  as  submitted  or  as  modified  by  Com- 
mission order,  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  fair  and  equita- 
ble to  the  persons  afi'ected  by  it.  the  Com- 
mission by  order  shall  approve  such  plan 
and  shall  thereafter  take  such  action,  by 
application  to  a  court  for  appointment  of  a 
trustee,  or  receiver,  or  for  such  other  order 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  enforce  such  plan: 
Provided,  however.  Tlie  Commission  shall  not 
approve  any  plan  which  will  not  substan- 
tially accomplish  the  necessary  divestment 
on  or  before  January  1,  1976. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  immediately 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
financial  accounting  of  companies  .•subject  to 
this  Act.  to  insure  careful  segregation  of  op- 
erations of  such  companies  in  each  level  of 
Industry  operation,  separately  calculating 
and  reporting  capital  and  operating  costs 
and  profits,  for  operations  relating  to  crude 
oil  production,  operation  of  each  refinery, 
operation  of  pipelines,  and  operation  cf  mar- 
keting facilities. 

OPERATIONS    PENDING    DIVESTMENT 

Sec  8.  Any  company  required  by  the  terms 
of  this  Act  to  divest  property  or  interests 
may  continue  to  operate  such  property  or  in- 
terests under  this  Act  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  without  submission  of  a  plan  or 


plans  for  divestment,  and  thereafter  during 
the  period  required  for  consideration  and 
approval  by  the  Commission  of  a  plan  sub- 
mitted as  herein  provided  Such  company 
shall,  however,  in  no  event  continue  to  oper- 
ate or  control  such  properly  and  interests 
after  January  1.  1976. 

VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  9.  If  any  company  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  issued  hereunder,  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  Federal  court  by  tlie  United 
States,  or  any  customer  or  competitor  of 
such  company  or  any  person  affected  by  such 
violation,  such  court  shall  order  tlie  forfeit- 
ure to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $5,000 
for  each  day  such  violation  shall  be  found  to 
have  continued,  and  for  payment  of  the  costs 
and  expenses  of  suit,  including,  if  a  private 
enforcement  action,  an  informer's  fee  to  be 
calculated  in  like  manner  to  those  provided 
by  law  relating  to  the  collection  of  Import 
duties  or  other  taxes. 

Summary  of  PrrROLErM  Industry  Antitrust 
Act  of   1973 

Section  1  contains  the  short  title  of  the 
measure. 

Section  2  recites  detailed  fir.dlngs  by  the 
Congress  concerning  the  present  highly  con- 
centrated organization  of  the  industrv.  Its 
effects  frustrating  the  national  policy  In 
several  areas;  the  policy  of  competitive  free 
enterprise  capitalism  generally;  energy  policy 
provisions  for  an  ample  supply  of  petroleurn 
products  at  reasonable  costs  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  in  carrying  out  foreign 
policy  in  important  areas;  and  in  maintain- 
ing the  stability  and  purchasing  power  of  the 
United  States  currency.  This  Section  also 
finds  that  It  is  therefore  essential  to  reorgan- 
ize the  petroleum  industry  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  possible  eilectlve  policy  decisions 
in  these  areas  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting   the    interests   of    investors. 

Section  3  deflnes  the  critical  terms  used 
in  the  legislation.  Particularly,  it  defines  the 
term  'affiliate  '  of  a  company  as  including 
parents,  subsidiaries  or  companies  under 
common  control  with  such  companies,  whe- 
ther such  relationship  is  established  by  own- 
ership, direct  or  indirect  interlocking  direc- 
torates, by  contract  or  by  any  other  means. 
It  also  specifically  defines  an  "independent 
refiner",  a  company  excepted  from  the  divest- 
ment provisions  of  other  sections  of  the  Act. 
as  a  company  operating  a  refinery  of  which 
not  more  than  25  of  the  total  Input  Is 
derived  from  crude  oil  produced  bv  or  for 
such  refiner  or  any  affiliate,  and  which  sells 
at  least  half  of  its  total  finished  products 
through  other  than  owned  or  controlled 
marketing  facilities. 

Section  4  prohibits  any  company  operating 
a  refinery,  other  than  an  independent  refiner, 
from  owning  or  controlimg  any  interest  in 
exploration  for,  development  of  or  production 
of  crude  oil  or  other  liquid  hydrocarbons,  in- 
cluding synthetics. 

Section  5  is  a  similar  prohibition  relating 
to  marketing  facilities,  forblddmg  any  com- 
pany operating  a  refinery,  other  than  an  in- 
dependent refiner,  from  ownmg.  controlling 
or  operating  facilities  for  the  sale  of  finished 
products,  other  than  those  facilities  neces- 
sary for  sale  of  produce  directly  from  the 
refinery. 

Section  6  prohibits  integration  into  pipe- 
line transportation.  This  Is  accomplished  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  prohibit  any  common  carrier  pipeline 
from  transporting  crude  oil.  other  liquid 
hydrocarbons,  or  finished  products,  if  the 
commodity  transported  Is  owned  by  the 
pipeline  or  any  affiliate  This  provision  Is 
similar  to  the  "commodities  clause"  provi- 
sion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  impos- 
ing limitations  on  railroads,  and  is  In  form 
an  amendment  to  that  provision 
Section  7  makes  provision  for  procedures 
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to  accomplish  the  divestment  of  properties 
which  would  otherwise  be  held  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  As  with  public 
utility  holding  companies,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  is  given  authority  to 
receive  and  consider  divestment  plans  filed 
by  Integrated  companies.  If  the  Commission 
finds  such  plan  as  suljmltted,  or  as  modified 
by  the  Commission,  to  be  fair  and  equitable 
In  Its  protection  of  investor  interests,  and 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
It  is  authorized  to  approve  the  plan  and  di- 
rect Its  Implementation.  Pending  approval 
of  any  plan,  however,  the  Commission  is  di- 
rected to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for 
petroleum  company  accounting  which  will  ef- 
fectively segregate  the  costs,  both  capital  and 
operating,  and  the  profits,  which  are  appro- 
priately allocable  to  each  level  of  company 
operation. 

Section  8  makes  necessary  allowance  for 
operations  during  the  period  before  divesti- 
ture can  be  accomplished.  It  permits  com- 
panies otherwise  subject  to  the  prohibitions 
of  Section  4  and  5  of  the  Act  to  continue 
operations  for  one  year  prior  to  the  filing  of 
an  appropriate  divestment  plan  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  and 
thereafter  during  the  period  required  for  the 
consideration,  approval  and  effectuation  of 
such  a  plan  by  the  Commission. 

Section  9  Imposes  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Act.  to  consist  of  a  forfeiture  of 
$5,000  for  each  day  a  company  Is  in  viola- 
tion. It  also  provides  that  this  forfeiture  can 
be  declared  by  application  to  a  United  States 
District  Court  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  or  any  customer  or  competitor  of  the 
company,  or  of  any  other  person  affected  by 
the  violation.  In  the  event  suit  Is  brought 
by  private  interests,  an  appropriate  Inform- 
er's fee  Is  to  be  paid,  calculated  as  are  those 
fees  allowable  In  customs  or  tax  matters. 
Costs  and  expenses  of  suit  are  also  to  be 
allowed  a  successful  private  party. 

PTC  Links  Oil  Shortage  To  Lack  of 
Competition 

Washington,  DC— A  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  staff  study  says  the  nation's 
petroleum  shortage  Is  the  product  of  anti- 
competitive practices  fostered  by  govern- 
ment regulations  and  manipulated  by  the 
major  oil  companies  to  protect  their  profits. 

"In  the  many  levels  In  which  they  Inter- 
relate, the  majors  demonstrate  a  clear  pref- 
erence for  avoiding  competition  through 
mutual  cooperation  and  the  use  of  exclu- 
sionary practices."  the  study  said.  The  oil 
companies  'have  behaved  in  a  similar  fash- 
Ion  as  would  a  classical  monopolist:  they 
have  attempted  to  Increase  profits  by  re- 
stricting output." 

The  only  effective  competition  to  survive 
has  come  from  Independent  gasoline  sta- 
tions, said  the  staff.  The  study  estimated 
that  1,200  independent  stations  closed  in  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year. 

"What  has  happened  here  is  that  the  ma- 
jors have  used  the  shortage  as  an  occasion 
to  attempt  to  debilitate,  if  not  eradicate,  the 
independent  marketing  sector."  the  study 
says.  If  the  major's  attempt  "Is  at  all  suc- 
cessful In  diminishing  the  market  shares  of 
Independents,  the  consumer  will  pay  dearly 
for  this  advantage." 

The  study  Is  the  result  of  nearly  two  years 
of  work.  The  staff  obtained  answers  to  de- 
tailed questionnaires  on  relationships  be- 
tween the  majors  and  Independents.  Attor- 
neys and  economists  searched  the  files  of 
more  than  50  unidentified  cooperating  com- 
panies. Federal  and  state  regulators  pro- 
vided data.  Executives  of  major  oil  com- 
panies have  been  called  before  nonpublic 
hearings. 

The  study  was  Intensified  at  the  request 
of  Congress  and  presented  to  the  five-mem- 
ber commission  last  Monday.  The  commis- 
sion has  not  taken  any  action  nor  made  the 
document  public.  The  Associated  Press  ob- 
tained a  copy  from  sources  outside  the  PTC. 


Also  under  study  by  the  commissioners  is 
a  stlll-unreleased  legal  analysis  of  possible 
actions  aimed  at  spurring  competition  in  the 
industry.  Industry  sources  have  said  the 
analysis  recommends  a  concerted  antitrust 
attack  on  the  biggest  companies'  control  over 
pipelines,  refining  operations  and  marketing. 

The  report  noted  that  Arco.  Exxon.  Gulf, 
Mobil.  Texaco,  Shell,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California  and  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 
dominate  the  petroleum  industry.  As  of  1970 
the  eight  held  64  percent  of  the  nation's 
proved  crude  oil  reserves,  accounted  for  58 
percent  of  the  crude  refining  capacity  and 
sold  55  percent  of  the  gasoline  that  the  na- 
tion's motorist  brought. 

"The  petroleum  refining  industry  is  the 
plvot.al  point  in  the  petroleum  Industi^'."  the 
study  said.  A  shortage  of  refining  capacity 
has  been  cited  as  the  root  cause  of  present 
fuel  shortages.  The  FTC  staff  argued  that  the 
refinery  level  Is  where  industrj-  ccoperation 
and  government  policies  have  granted  the 
most  power  to  the  18  major  companies. 

One  obvious  barrier  to  new  refinery  en- 
trants is  the  estimated  S250-miUlon  cost  of 
a  new  refinery,  the  staff  reported.  It  said 
there  has  been  no  new  entrant  In  the  refining 
field  since  1950.  But  the  study  said  that  even 
if  a  potential  new  refiner  could  raise  the 
money,  he'd  shy  away. 

One  reason  cited  wns  the  federal  oil  de- 
pletion allowance,  which  provides  a  tax  credit 
for  a  proportion  of  profits  earned  on  crude 
oil.  The  purpose  was  to  encourage  oil  ex« 
ploration.  But  the  FTC  staff  said  that  be- 
cause the  allowance  makes  crude  oil  profits 
the  least  taxable  of  any  phase  of  the  ma- 
jors' operations,  the  majors  claim  that 
most — if  not  all — their  profits  come  on  crude 
oil. 

Through  this  simple  bookkeeping  opera- 
tion. "It  pays  to  mise  crude  prices  up  to  a 
point  where  refinery  profits  have  been  re- 
duced to  zero."  the  staff  said  "Clearly,  such 
a  system  creates  a  hazardous  existence  for 
Independent  refiners,  who  have  little  or  no 
crude  production  " 

The  ability  to  buy  cheap  oil  could  still 
lure  new  refiners  into  the  business.  But  the 
staff  contended  that  the  oil  import  control 
program  effectively  has  shut  off  foreign  com- 
petition In  supply  and  left  the  Integrated 
producers  in  firm  control  of  the  only  alter- 
native: domestic  supplies. 

Even  the  recent  lifting  of  import  quotas 
by  President  Nixon  won't  be  likely  to  attract 
refinery  competition,  the  study  said. 

"Just  as  the  federal  government  first  re- 
stricted Imports  and  then  removed  them, 
they  may  be  restored  at  a  moment's  notice," 
according  to  the  report.  It  also  cited  a  system 
called  prorationing  used  by  the  states  of 
Texas.  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and 
Kansas  to  regulate  production: 

"Prorationing  has  been  exploited  by  the 
majors  to  raise  crude  prices  above  their  com- 
petitive level  and  results  in  a  major  mlsallo- 
catlon  of  the  economy's  resources." 

Tliere  are  independent  refiners,  but  most 
are  located  Inland,  making  It  difficult  to  ob- 
tain foreign  crude.  And  many  cannot  process 
high-sulfur  Imported  oil. 

Independent  Oil  Company  Closes,  Gives 

Reasons 

(By  Lynne  Malm) 

L.  L.  Boehnen  Oil  Co.  will  cease  operation 
June  23. 

"It  IS  a  sad  state  of  affairs  for  America, 
when  a  businessman  with  good  credit  and 
unquestionable  business  ethics  can  not  buy 
products.  I  have  been  literally  forced  and 
frozen  out  of  the  business  for  no  reason 
other  than  lack  of  ability  to  ptirchase  pe- 
troleum products."  L.  L.  (Lloyd)  Boehnen 
stated. 

Like  Independent  petroleum  product  com- 
panies across  the  United  States,  Boehnen  Oil, 
711  N.  Duff,  will  close  due  to  the  policies  of 
major  oil  companies  formed  to  meet  the 
much-talked-of  gas  shortage. 


Begun  In  1932  by  Leo  Boehnen,  the  Mitchell 
firm  was  one  of  the  largest  Independent  oil 
companies  in  Sauth  Dakota  for  some  years. 
Lloyd  Boehnen  took  over  the  operation  from 
his  father  in  1949. 

In  an  interview  Tuesday,  Boehnen  de- 
scribed his  business  as  a  "true"  Independent, 
a  company  selling  products  without  a  brand' 
laanie.  He  ccmmented  on  reasons  for  the 
closing  of  his  operations  and  that  of  other 
"true"  independents. 

'My  contention  is  that  the  (petroleum 
product)  shortage  should  never  have  oc- 
curred," Boehnen  said.  "My  personal  opinion 
is  that  the  shortage  has  been  manipulated 
to  enhance  the  financial  growth  of  the  oil 
companlss." 

He  explained  that  while  production  of 
petroleum  products  by  oU  companies  is  the 
same,  if  net  slightly  greater  than  in  1972, 
these  companies  have  known  for  many  years 
that  consumption  of  petroleum  products  In- 
creases three  to  seven  per  cent  each  year. 

'Production  was  not  planned  to  meet  this 
rise,"  Boehnen  said. 

Many  major  oil  companies  have  quit,  or 
slowed  do»vn  sales  to  "true"  independents, 
claiming  that  they  have  only  enough  supply 
for  their  own  outlets.  Many  independents 
who  buy  brand-name  products  from  major 
companies  to  sell  under  the  brand  have  been 
put  on  quotas  based  on  quantities  ordered 
from  the  company  over  the  previous  year, 

Boehnen  said  that  oil  companies  will  be 
"reaping  windfall  profits  "  as  a  result  of  quota 
or  slow-down  selling  practices  to  independ- 
ents over  the  past  year  for  two  reasons,  lack 
of  competition  as  Independents  close  down, 
and  higher  prices  charged  for  petroleuni 
products. 

Gas  shortages  have  been  in  the  headlines 
for  about  the  last  year,  but  Boehnen  said 
that  policies  leading  to  the  present  situation 
began  in  the  industry  as  early  as  1960. 

"To  back  up  my  point  (that  the  petroleum 
shortage  has  been  manipulated  for  finan- 
cial gain),  I  will  ask  any  person  to  compare 
the  profit  and  loss  sheets  of  oil  companies 
m  1971  and  1972  to  those  that  will  appear 
for  1973,"  Boehnen  said  "When  'true'  inde- 
pendents are  forced  out,  (the  oil  company's) 
their  profits  will  Increase  50  per  cent." 

Stocks  of  some  major  oil  companies  rose 
25-50  per  cent  in  1972  from  1971. 

Boehnen  said  that  20-25  per  cent  of  the 
oil  companies  In  South  Dakota  In  1972  were 
"true"  Independents  and  that  most  are  facing 
the  same  difficulties  as  Boehnen  Oil  this 
year. 

"In  Minnesota  alone."  he  said.  "I  know 
of  over  200  (Independent)  service  stations 
that  have  closed  during  this  year." 

Boehnen  said  that  the  closing  of  Inde- 
pendents will  save  the  brand  name  oil  com- 
panies money  on  sales  promotion. 

"I  personally  know  of  one  oil  company 
that  has  reduced  Its  sales  force  by  over  40 
per  cent  In  1973.  a  drop  of  from  680  to  about 
300-307."  he  said.  "In  the  same  company, 
division  and  district  managers  are  finding 
themselves  as  territory  men. 

"Saving  In  Just  tlie  drop  of  payroll  (to 
oil  companies)  Is  great.  It's  costing  them 
less  to  do  business". 

Smaller  companies  have  been  the  suppliers 
of  petroleum  products  for  Boehnen  Oil  and 
most  other  "true"  Independent  operators. 
Nationwide,  many  of  these  small  suppliers 
have  closed  over  the  year. 

"For  the  last  three  months.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  purchase  petroleum  products 
In  the  American  market  which  originated  in 
Europe."  Boehnen  said.  "Prices  for  gas  origi- 
nating In  Europe,  on  a  bid  basis,  are  23-26 
cents  a  gallon  at  the  New  York  harbor.  Add 
11  cents  tax  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  New  York  to  South  Dakota  and  see 
what  you  come  up  with." 

Independents  must  raise  their  prices,  or 
lose  money,  he  said.  Oil  compnales  with  more 
than  $25  million  sales  are  subject  to  phase 
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III  price  controls  and  have  not  raised  prices 
at  the  pump  to  the  same  extent. 

Boehnen  looks  for  much  higher  gas  prices 
at  the  pump  at  all  stations  during  the  next 
year. 

"About  my  only  ray  of  enjoyment  from  this 
whole  situation  is  that  my  former  statements 
of  quality  control  have  been  substantiated," 
Boehnen  said.  "For  years,  I  maintained  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  petro- 
leum products,  regardless  of  brand  pur- 
chased. 

"Some  suppliers  were  trying  to  convey  that 
there  were  differences.  Facts  now  substan- 
tiate my  contention." 

Boehnen  said  he  had  no  quarrel  with  other 
"true"  Independent  or  independent  operators. 

"I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  de- 
bate the  issues  with  others  In  the  industry 
of  opposing  views,"  Boehnen  said  of  his  state- 
ments on  the  closing  of  "true"  Independent 
petroleum  product  companies. 

Boehnen  will  devote  full  time  to  invest- 
ment counseling  after  the  close  of  the  611 
company. 

Boehnen  Oil  Company 
complete  closeout  auction 
Located  at  719  North  Duff,  in  Mitchell,  S.D. 
Friday,  June  22-6:30  p.m. 

TRtlCK-TANKER 

1961  International  model  R195  with  450 
motor,  with  real  good  rubber,  also  6700  gallon 
transport;  1  truck  tank  with  meters;  1  truck 
tank  without  meters. 

OFFICE   EQUIPMENT 

4  office  desks;  2  swivel  chairs;  4  straight 
chairs;  2  window  air  conditioners;  2  adding 
machines:  cash  register;  office  safe;  Coca 
Cola  coin  operated  pop  machine;  fire  extin- 
guisher; rotary  lawn  mower;  roll  away  bed; 
steel  cabinets;  signs;  padding  for  carpet- 
lawn  sweeper;  roll  of  new  carpet,  26  Inches 
wide;  hall  tree;  deep  fat  fryer;  other  office 
equipment. 

WAREHOUSE    STOCK    AND    SUPPLIES 

The  balance  of  oil  and  grease  In  cases  and 
In  barrels,  consisting  of  different  weight,  for 
dlesel,  etc.,  Mobil  and  D-X  brands;  antl 
freeze;  grease;  outboard  motor  oU;  bolts 
for  road  signs;  air  regulator  for  car  hoist; 
Island  air  gauge;  gas  nozzles;  pipe  fittings- 
flood  lights;  tube  tester;  8  electric  gas  and 
dlesel  pumps;  Black  Hawk  hydraulic  bumper 
Jack:  tune-up  testing  machine:  wheel  puller- 
fixtures;  grease  dispenser;  battery  charger- 
air  tank;  creeper;  oil  dispenser;  tire  spreader; 
14  and  15  inch  tires;  car  and  truck  wheels- 
hydraulic  Jack;  2  Inch  brass  valves;  5  gallon 
testing  can;  gas  hose;  steel  and  wooden  posts- 
woven  wire;  measuring  cans;  pipe  wrenches- 
shovels;  spades;  log  chains;  hand  tools;  tire 
tools;  truck  chains;  radiator  for  1956  Ford 

Owner:  L.L.  Boehnen. 

Goldammer  and  Wuebben,  Auctioneers 


By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  2166.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  opium  from  the  national  stockpile.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

PROPOSED      SALE      OF     OPIUM      FROM      NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

.  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
VaL  will  authorize  the  disposal  of 
14.600  pounds — morphine  content— of 
opium,  now  held  in  the  national  stock- 
Pile,  and  which  is  surplus  to  stockpUe  re- 
quirements. 

There  is  presently  pending  before  the 
i^ongress  an  omnibus  stockpile  disposal 

ii-  P^'oPosed  by  the  administration. 
Which,  if  enacted,  would  authorize  the 
aisposal  of  many  miUions  of  dollars 
worth  of  commodities  now  held  in  the 


Government  stockpiles,  including  the 
amount  of  opium  indicated  in  the  bill  1 
am  introducing. 

The  administration  proposal  is  con- 
troversial in  several  respects,  and  will  no 
doubt  require  extensive  hearings  before 
it  could  be  reported  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. In  the  meantime,  a  worldwide 
shortage  of  licit  opium  exists.  In  the 
United  States  this  shortage  has  reached 
critical  proportions. 

There  are  but  three  registered  U.S. 
importers  of  legitimately  produced 
opium,  all  of  which  comes  from  India. 
These  companies  manufacture  opium  de- 
rivatives in  bulk  for  sale  to  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers  to  process  the  bulk 
goods  into  dosage  forms,  which  wUl  then 
be  sold  to  pharmacists,  hospitals,  and 
practicing  physicians.  Codeine  consists  of 
about  95  percent  of  the  demand  for 
opium  derivatives  in  the  United  States, 
which  is,  of  course,  a  well-knovm  pain 
killer  and  cough  suppressant. 

These  three  bulk  manufacturers  or 
importers,  at  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1972,  had  the  equivalent  of  9  months  sup- 
ply of  opium  on  hand.  These  stocks  will 
be  reduced  to  a  4 -month  level  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  and  will  be  completely  de- 
pleted in  1974.  It  is  anticipated  that  dur- 
ing 1974  the  shortage  will  be  felt  at  the 
dispensing  level  as  hospitals,  pharma- 
cists, and  physicians  become  unable  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  patient  popula- 
tions. 

The  release  of  opium  from  the  stock- 
pile wUl  not  solve  the  chronic  problem  of 
the  opium  shortage.  However,  assuming 
the  projected  levels  of  Indian  opium  pro- 
duction are  met,  the  release  of  stockpile 
opium  wiU  provide  the  additional  in- 
crement necessary  to  assume  that  legit- 
imate domestic  needs  for  codeine  and 
other  opium  derivatives  will  be  met 
through  1976.  Under  the  proposed  bill 
releases  of  opium  by  General  Services 
Administration  would  be  carefully  con- 
trolled in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  and  other  administraUve 
agencies  concerned  with  drug  control 
Such  releases  would  be  made  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  only  to  permit  replenish- 
ment of  inventories  to  normal  levels  and 
to  avoid  any  diminishment  in  imports 
from  India. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  41,  to  desig- 
nate November  11  of  each  vear  as 
Veterans'  Day  and  to  make  such  day  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

S.    1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1348.  the 
National  Mobile  Home  Safety  Standards 
Act  of  1973. 

S.    1914 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock ),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senators  from  Washington 


(Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Magnuson)  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr  'mc- 
GovERN*,  and   the  Senator  from  Ohio 

0  ,o??^^'  ^^^'■^  ^^^^^  ^s  cosponsors  of 
fa_  1914.  to  provide  for  the  establishment 

01  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
castmg,  to  authorize  the  continuation 
01  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2005 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  iMr  Bur- 
DicK),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Clark.,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway  I ,  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors to  S.  2005,  a  bill  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate reserves  of  certain  agricultural 
commodities,  and  other  purposes. 

S.    2022 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hard  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway > 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy.,  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2022,  to  provide  increased  em- 
ployment opportunity  by  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government  for  persons 
unable  to  work  standard  working  hours 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2049 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles;  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2049 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hathaway).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  COSPONSOR  FROM  A 
BILL 


S.    1527 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles,  was 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1527  the 
Lobster  Conser\'ation  and  Control'  Act 
of  1973.  • 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Huddleston),  the  Senator  from  "south 
Carolma  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovern  >  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF).  the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore  > ,  the  Senator  from  Dlinois 
<Mr.  Percy  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Hughes  t ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke*,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible.,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie',  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk.,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell>  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as  co- 
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sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  124,  to 
urge  the  President  to  submit  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  for  legislation  to 
improve  the  medicare  program. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT  OF  1969— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    327 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

THE    TIMBER    EXPORT    ADMINISTRATION    ACT    OP 
1973 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  that  will  be 
proposed  to  S.  1033.  the  Timber  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1973.  After  con- 
sultations with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens",  it  was  decided 
that  to  propose  an  amendment  in  this 
fashion  will  be  better  than  to  consider 
amendment  No.  297  which  was  intro- 
duced last  month. 

I  am  introducing  this  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Senator  Cranston,  and 
Senator  Stevenson,  with  the  full  intent 
that  this  amendment  will  not  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  until  and  unless  the 
Senate  approves  the  Stevens  amendment 
No.  229. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting  today 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  log- 
export  volume  contained  in  S.  1033  from 
2' 4  billion  board  feet  annually  to  2  bil- 
lion board  feet  annually.  This  action  will 
be  needed,  assuming  Senate  adoption  of 
the  Stevens  amendment  No.  229  exempt- 
ing the  State  of  Alaska  from  coverage 
under  the  volume  limitation  on  softwood 
log  and  lumber  exports  that  is  presently 
contained  in  section  203  of  the  Timber 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1973.  As  I 
explained  when  I  introduced  the  earlier 
amendment  dealing  with  this  matter, 
rather  than  reduce  the  lumber-export 
ceiling  In  keeping  with  the  exemption 
proposed  for  the  State  of  Alaska,  we  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  log-export-volume 
limitation  a  comparable  amount. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  32V 
On  page   10,  line  7,  strike  out  the  words 
"and  twenty-flve  one-hundredths". 


FEDER.\L     LANDS     RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT    OF    1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  28 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  1081  >  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to. grant  rights-of- 
way  across  Federal  lands  where  the  use 
of  such  rights-of-way  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  applicant  for  the  right-of- 
way  demonstrates  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical capability  to  use  the  right-of-way 
in  a  maimer  which  will  protect  the 
environment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    329 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  S.  1081.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  rights-of-way  across  Federal 
lands  where  the  u.se  of  such  rights-of- 
way  is  in  the  public  interest  and  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  right-of-way  demon- 
strates the  financial  and  technical  capa- 
bilit:'  to  use  the  right-of-way  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  protect  the  environment, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  329 

On  page  35,  after  line  23.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing three  new  sections: 

"GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Short  Title.— Section  207 
through  209  of  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Petroleum  Industry  Competition  Acf. 

"(b)  Declaration  or  Policy. — The  Congress 
hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  full  poten- 
tial benefits  of  the  early  delivery  of  the  oil 
and  gas  available  on  Alaska's  North  Slope  to 
domestic  markets  and  consumers  will  not 
be  realized  unless — 

"(1)  barriers  to  competition  presently  e.xlst- 
Ing  In  the  petroleum  industry  are  removed; 

"(2)  restrictions  are  imposed  on  further 
expansion  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce 
in  the  business  of  producing,  transporting, 
refining,  or  marketing  petroleum  or  petro- 
leum products:  and 

"(3)  divestiture  of  assets  of  such  persons 
in  return  for  fair  compeiviatlon  is  directed 
to  promote  the  public  interest  in  competi- 
tion and  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  consuming  public  from  monopoly, 
oligopoly,  and  bigness. 

(c)    Definitions.— As   used   in   this  Act — 

(1)  "AffiUate"  means  a  person  controlled 
by  or  controlling  or  under  or  subject  to 
common  control  with  respect  to  any  other 
person. 

(2)  "Asset"  means  any  property  f tangible 
or  Intangible,  real,  personal,  or  mixed)  and 
Includes  stock  in  any  corporation  which  Is 
engaged  (directly  or  through  a  subsidiary  or 
affiliate)  in  the  buslne.ss  of  producing,  trans- 
porting, refining,  or  marketing  petroleum  or 
petroleum  products. 

(3)  "Commerce"  means  commerce  among 
the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  or 
in  any  State  or  between  any  State  and  foreign 
nation. 

(4)  "Control"  means  actual  or  legal  pow- 
er or  Influence  over  another  person,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  arising  through  direct  or 
Indirect  ownership  of  capital  stock.  Interlock- 
ing directorates  or  officers,  contractual 
relations,  agency  agreements,  or  leasing  ar- 
rangements where  the  result  or  consequence 
Is  used  to  affect  or  Influence  persons  engaged 
In  the  marketing  of  petroleum  products. 

(5)  "Crude  petroleum  extraction  asset" 
means — 

(A)  any  asset  used  for  the  exploration  or 
development  of  petroleum  deposits  or  used 
for  the  extraction  of  crude  petroleum,  In- 
cluding oil  and  gas  wells,  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  oil  shale,  any  asset 
used  In  extracting  such  shale  from  the 
ground,  crushing  and  loading  It  Into  a  retort 
and  retorting  such  shale,  except  that  the 
term  does  not  Include  any  asset  used  In 
processes  subseqtient  to  retorting. 

(6)  "Marketing"  means  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  refined  petroleum  products,  oth- 
er than  the  Initial  sale  with  transfer  of 
ownership  to  customers  at  the  refinery. 

(7)  "Person"  means  an  Individual  or  a 
corporation,  partnership,  Joint-stock  com- 
pany, business  trust,  trustee  In  bankruptcy, 
receiver  In  reorganization,  association,  or  any 
organized  group  whether  or  not  Incorporated. 

(8)  "Petroleum   marketing   asset"   means 


any  asset  used  In  the  marketing  or  retail 
distribution  of  petroleum  products  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  retail  outlets  for  the 
sale  of  gasoline,  motor  oil.  No.  2  fxiel  oil.  or 
home  heating  oil. 

(9)  "Petroleum  pipeline  asset"  means  any 
asset  used  In  the  transportation  by  pipeline 
of  crude  petroleum  from  the  site  of  its  ex- 
traction to  a  refinery  or  In  the  transporta- 
tion by  pipeline  of  refined  petroleum  or 
petroleum  products  from  the  refinery  to  any 
other  place. 

(10)  "Petroleum  refinery  asset"  means  any 
asset  used  In  the  refining  of  crude  petroleum 
Into  refined  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products. 

(11)  "Production"  means  the  development 
of  oil  lands  or  oil  shale  lands  within  any 
State,  the  extraction  of  crude  petroleum,  oil 
shale  or  natural  gas  thereon,  and  the  stor- 
age of  crude  petroleum  or  natural  gas 
thereon. 

(12)  "Refining"  means  the  refining,  proc- 
essing, or  converting  of  crude  petroleum, 
kerogen,  fuel  oil,  or  natural  gas  Into  fin- 
ished or  semifinished  products.  The  term  In- 
cludes the  Initial  sale  with  transfer  of 
ownership  of  such  finished  or  semlfinkihed 
products  to  customers  at  the  refinery. 

(13)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific. 

(14)  "Transportation"  means  the  trans- 
portation of  petroleum  products  by  means 
of  pipelines,  railroads,  or  tankers. 

PETROLEUM     MARKETING     DIVORCEMENT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Prohibited  Conduct. — It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  engage  in  commerce  in  the  mar- 
keting of  refined  petroleum  products  while 
such  person  or  any  affiliate  of  such  person  is 
engaged  also  In  one  or  more  of  the  other 
three  branches  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
As  used  in  the  subsection,  the  "other  three 
branches"  are  production,  transportation, 
and  refining. 

( b )  Penalty. — Any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  section  on  or  after  a  date 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  held  by  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  for  a  Judicial  district  in  which 
such  person  resides,  is  found,  or  transacts 
business,  to  have  forfeited  the  right  to  do 
business  in  Interstate  commerce  and  such 
court  shall  enter  an  appropriate  order  or 
orders.  Failure  to  obey  such  an  order  Is 
punishable  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

(c)  Responsibility. — The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall,  simultaneously  and 
Independently,  examine  the  relationship  of 
persons  now  engaged  In  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  petroleum  industry  and  shall  Insti- 
tute suits  In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  requesting  the  Issuance  of  such  relief 
as  is  appropriate  under  this  Act,  Indicating 
declaratory  Judgments,  mandatory  or  prohibi- 
tive Injunctive  relief,  Interim  equitable  re- 
lief, and  punitive  damages. 

(d)  Jurisdiction. — The  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  enforce  compliance  with  or  to  en- 
join any  violation  of  this  Act. 

petroleum  industry  competition 
Sec.  209.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15.  1914  (15  U.S.C. 
12-27) .  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
7  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  7A.  (a)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  engaged  In  commerce  In  the  busi- 
ness of  extracting  crude  petroleum  to  acquire 
any  petroleum  pipeline  asset,  petroleum  re- 
finery asset,  or  petroleum  marketing  asset 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
engaged    in   commerce    in    the    business  of 
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transporting  crude  or  refined  petroleum  by 
pipeline  to  acquire  any  crude  petroleum  ex- 
traction asset,  petroleum  refinery  asset,  or 
petroleum  marketing  asset  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawfvd  for  any  per- 
son engaged  in  commerce  In  the  business  of 
refining  crude  petroleum  to  acquire  any 
crude  petroleum  extraction  asset,  petroleum 
pipeline  asset,  or  petroleum  marketing  asset 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
engaged  In  commerce  In  the  business  of 
marketing  refined  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  to  acquire  any  crude  petroleum  ex- 
traction asset,  petroleum  pipeline  asset,  or 
petroleum  refinery  asset  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son described  In  subsection  (a)  to  own  or 
control  any  asset,  the  acquisition  of  which  by 
him  is  prohibited  under  such  subsection, 
more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

"(2)  Each  such  person  which,  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Competition  Act  owns  or  controls  any  asset 
which  that  person  is  prohibited,  under  sub- 
section (a),  from  acquiring  shall,  within  120 
days  after  such  date,  file  with  the  Attorney 
General  such  reports  relating  to  those  as- 
sets as  he  may  require,  and  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  file  such  additional  reports  relating 
to  those  assets  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
require. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  commence  a  civil  action  for  ap- 
propriate relief.  Including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction,  whenever  any  person 
violates  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  Any  action 
under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  In  which  the  defendant  Is  located  or 
resides  or  Is  doing  business,  and  such  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  such  vio- 
lation and  to  require  compliance. 

"(d)  Any  person  knowingly  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $500.- 

000  or  by  Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  ten 
years,  or  both.  In  the  discretion  of  the  court 
A  violation  by  a  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  also  a  violation  by  the  Individual  di- 
rectors, officers,  receivers,  trustees,  or  agents 
of  such  corporation  who  shall  have  author- 
ized, ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acts  con- 
stituting the  violation  In  whole  or  in  part.". 

amendment   no.    331 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  Senate  bill  1081,  supra. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendments  No.  331 

On  page  35,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  104(d)  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  other  law,  the  holder  of 
any  rights-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  the  construction  of  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  for  transporting  oil  and  natural  gas 
resources  of  the  North  Slope  area  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  the  other  States  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  terminal  or  tanker  engaged  In  transporting 
such  oil  or  gas  transported  by  means  of  such 
pipeline,  shall,  except  when  caused  solely  by 
an  act  of  war,  or  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government,  be  liable  to 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a 
third  party  (except  when  caused  solely  by  an 
act  of  war,  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  said 
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third  party  for  damages  and  Injuries  result- 
ing from  their  activities  In  connection  there- 
with, Irrespective  of  fault  or  wrong-doing." 

On  page  35,  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  206." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  207.". 

amendment  no.  332 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HART  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate billl  081,  supra. 


THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1973— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment  no.  330 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr. 
Beall,  I  submit  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  1861.  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973.  This  amendment  is  essentially  the 
same  as  S.  1725,  which  I  introduced  on 
May  7  with  Senator  Taft. 

It  provides  for  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  all  covered  nonfarm- 
workers  to  $2.30  an  hour  over  a  4-year 
period.  The  rate  for  covered  farmworkers 
would  be  increased  from  its  present  level 
of  $1.30  an  hour  to  $2  an  hour  over  a 
3-year  period. 

To  avoid  worsening  the  high  teenage 
unemployment  rate — 14  percent  for 
white  teenagers;  31  percent  for  non- 
whites — the  substitute  provides  for  a 
"youth  differential"  rate  of  85  percent  of 
the  new  rates.  It  would  apply  to  youths 
under  18  only  during  their  first  6  months 
on  a  job,  and  to  full-time  students  work- 
ing in  part-time  jobs.  Employers  could 
use  the  "youth  differential"  rate  only  in 
accordance  with  Department  of  Labor 
regulations  insuring  that  adult  workers 
would  not  be  displaced. 

The  substitute  provides  for  extending 
minimum  wage  coverage  to  the  remain- 
ing Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
employees  not  covered  by  the  1966 
amendments.  No  exemptions  would  be 
repealed,  but  the  Labor  Department 
would  be  directed  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  36  or  more 
existing  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemptions,  and  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  containing  recommendations  as 
to  whether  each  should  be  retained,  re- 
pealed, or  modified. 

Our  substitute  differs  significantly 
from  the  one  we  offered  last  year  in  that 
it  provides  for  larger  increases  in  mini- 
mum wage  rates,  provides  for  a  "youth 
differential"  with  a  considerably  nar- 
rower application,  and  extends  minimum 
wage  coverage  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  employees.  In  contrast, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
changes,  S.  1861,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  identical  to  the  bill  reported 
last  year. 

Again,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  S. 
1861  as  reported.  I  think  the  minimum 
wage  increases  and  extensions  of  cover- 
age it  provides  for  will  have  serious  in- 
flationary and  unemployment  effects 
throughout  the  economy.  I  think  the 
consequences  will  be  felt  primarily  by 
those  who  are  most  vulnerable:  small 
farmers  and  small  businessmen,  who  will 
be  forced  to  absorb  large  increases  in 


labor  costs  over  a  short  period  of  time; 
marginal  workers — the  young,  the  hand- 
icapped, the  elderly,  the  poor — who 
would  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  em- 
ployment; and  consumers,  who  would  be 
forced  to  pay  higher  prices  necessitated 
by  large  increases  in  labor  costs  in' all 
segments  of  the  economy. 

The  committee  bill  would  raise  the 
minimum  wage  for  most  workers  from  Its 
present  level  of  $1.60  an  hour  to  $2.20  an 
hour  next  year— a  37.5  percent  increase. 
It  would  extend  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  coverage  to  about  7  million  new 
employees.  The  result  will  be  an  esti- 
mated $4.7  billion  increase  in  the  Na- 
tion's armual  wage  bill.  This  estimate  In- 
cludes only  the  direct  cost  of  raising 
wages  to  the  higher  rates.  It  does  not  in- 
clude increased  overtime  costs  resulting 
from  the  higher  rates.  Nor  does  it  include 
the  "ripple  effect"  cost  of  raising  wages 
which  are  above  the  minimum  rates  in 
order  to  restore  existing  wage  differen- 
tials after  the  higher  rates  go  into  effect. 
Based  on  Labor  Department  figures,  this 
"ripple  effect"  cost  could  be  in  excess  of 
S45  billion. 

I  think  the  wage  increases  provided  for 
in  the  committee  bill  should  be  stretched 
out  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  I  think 
steps  should  be  taken  to  lessen  the  ad- 
verse employment  impact  of  these  in- 
creases on  youth.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  mandate 
overtime  coverage  for  domestic  house- 
hold workers.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
repeal  18  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemptions  until  we  have  more  complete 
information  regarding  whether  the  rea- 
sons for  which  they  were  originally 
adopted  by  Congress  still  exist. 

These  views  are  shared  by  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Beall.  For  a 
more  detailed  explication  of  our  criti- 
cisms of  the  committee  bill.  I  invite  your 
attention  to  our  minority  views  in"  the 
committee  report  on  S.  1861.  I  hope  that 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  share  our 
concern  about  S.  1861  will  participate  in 
the  debate  on  the  bill  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, along  with  a  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  a  summary  of  the  major 
differences  between  the  committee  bill 
and  our  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  star  print  of  the  commit- 
tee report  on  S.  1861  be  prepared  and 
available  for  each  Senator  prior  to  the 
floor  debate  on  S.  1861  next  week.  The 
report  (No.  93-300)  contains  a  number 
of  printing  errors  affecting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  minority  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Amendment  No.  330    (In  the  Natcke  of  a 

SVESTirtTE) 

Strike  all  material  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That   this   Act    may   be   cited    as   the   "Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973". 
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DEFINITIONS    AND    APPLICABILirY    TO 
GOVERNMENT    EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  203(d))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  'Employer'  Includes  any  person  acting 
directly  or  indirectly  In  the  interest  of  an 
employer  In  relation  to  an  employee.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  and  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof  or  Interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency,  but  shall  not  Include  any 
labor  organization  (other  than  when  acting 
as  an  employer),  or  anyone  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor 
organization." 

(b)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  the  case  of  any  individual  employed  by 
the  United  States,  'employee'  means  any  in- 
dividual employed  (1)  as  a  civilian  in  the 
military  departments  as  defined  in  section 
102  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  (11)  in 
executive  agencies  as  defined  In  section  105 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (including  em- 
ployes who  are  paid  from  non-appropriated 
funds),  (ill)  In  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  (iv) 
In  those  units  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
positions  in  the  competitive  service,  and  (v) 
In  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
any  individual  employed  by  a  State,  or  the 
political  subdivision  of  any  State  or  an 
Interstate  governmental  agency  the  term 
'employee'  shall  Include  any  employee  of  that 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency  but 
the  term  shall  not  include  any  individual 
elected  to  public  office  in  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  any  State  by  the  qualified 
voters  thereof  or  any  person  chosen  by 
such  officer  to  be  on  such  officers'  personal 
staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the  poUcymaicing 
level  or  an  immediate  advisor  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  or  legal 
powers  of  the  office.  The  exemption  set  forth 
In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  include 
employees  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws 
of  a  State  government  or  political  subdivision 
or  applicable  to  an  Interstate  governmental 
agency." 

(c)  Section  3(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to.read  as  follows : 

"''(h)  'Industry'  means  a  trade,  business. 
Industry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or  group 
thereof,  in  which  individuals  are  gainfully 
employed.". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  determining 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
paid  such  employee  by  his  employer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  increased  on  account  of  tips  by 
an  amount  determined  by  the  employer,  but 
not  by  an  amount  In  excess  of  50  per  centum 
of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  rate,  ex- 
cept that  the  amount  of  the  increase  on  ac- 
count of  tips  determined  by  the  employer 
may  not  exceed  the  value  of  tips  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  employee.  The  previous  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
tipped  employee  unless  (1)  such  employee 
has  been  informed  by  the  employer  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  (2)  all  tips 
received  by  such  employee  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  employee,  except  that  nothing 
herein  shall  prohibit  the  pooling  of  tips 
among  employees  who  customarily  and  regu- 
larly receive  tips." 

(e)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(r) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "whether",  the  words  "public  or  private 
or  conducted  for  profit  or  not  for  profit,  or 
whether". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  activities  per- 
formed by  any  person  in  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  activities  performed 
for  business  purposes.". 


(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(6)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "means  an  enterprise",  the  parenthet- 
ical clause  "(Whether  public  or  private  or 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit  and  in- 
cluding activities  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  any  State) ". 

(g)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  any  Individual  employed 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  provide  for 
the  carrying  out  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act  with  respect  to  such  Individuals.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
or  any  other  law.  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  responsible  for  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual employed  by  the  United  States 
(Other  than  an  individual  employed  in  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  and  Postal  Rate 
Commission).  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  right  of  an 
employee  to  bring  an  action  for  iinpald  mini- 
mum wages,  or  unpaid  overtime  compensa- 
tion, and  liquidated  damages  under  section 
16(b)  of  this  Act.". 

(h)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striklng-out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19)  and  itiserting  In  Ilea  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"1 20)  any  employee  employed  by  the 
United  States  [A)  as  a  civilian  in  the  mlll- 
tar\'  departments  as  defined  in  section  102 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  (B)  in  execu- 
tive agencies  as  defined  in  section  105  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (including  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  from  nonappropriated 
funds).  (C)  In  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  (D) 
in  those  units  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
positions  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
(E)  in  the  Library  of  Congress:  and  any  em- 
ployee employed  by  anv  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  any  State  and  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof  or  Interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency." 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'(  1)  (A)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 

"(B)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments. 

"(C)  not  less  than  $2.10  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments. 

"(D)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  during 
the  fourth  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments,  and 

"(E)  not  less  than  $2.30  an  hour  there- 
after." 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  (6)  (a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.50  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973. 
not  less  than  $1.70  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,  not  less  than  $1.90  an  hour 
during  the  third  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  such  amendments,  and  not  less  than  $2.00 
an  hour  thereafter." 

(c)(1)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  such  Act  are  redesigned  as  subsec- 
tions (b).  (c),  and  (d),  respectively. 

EMPLOYEES    IN    THE    CANAL     ZONE 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  such  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  in  the 
Canal  Zone  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour." 

employees     in     PUERTO    RICO    AND    THE    VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  5.  Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
6(b)  (2)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (as  redesignated  by  section  3(c)(2)  of 
this  Act)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
increased  by  12.5  per  centum  unless  such 
rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  in  a  wage  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
paragraph  (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  be- 
come effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  or  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order  applica- 
ble to  such  employee  theretofore  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  industry  committee  ap- 
pointed under  section  5,  whichever  is  later. 

"(B)  (i)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph  (A) , 
Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  12.5  per 
centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  In  a  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  review  committee  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (C) . 

"(11)  Effective  two  years  after  the  applica- 
ble effective  date  under  paragraph  (A),  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (1) 
of  this  paragraph  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  12.5  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates 
applicable  under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are 
superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
In  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  a  review 
committee  appointed  under  paragraph  (C)." 

PROOF  OF  ACE  REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  6.  Section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lations require  employers  to  obtain  from  any 
employee  proof  of  age." 

CHILD    LABOR   IN   AGRICtTLTTJRE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  13(c)(1)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  the  provisions  of  section  12  (relating  to 
child  labor)  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  in  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee is  living  while  he  Is  so  employed,  if 
such  employee — • 

"(A)  is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person,  or 

"(B)   is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  or 

"(C)  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
(1)  such  employment  is  with  the  WTltten 
consent  of  his  parent  or  person  standing  In 
place  of  his  parent,  or  (li)  his  parent  or 
such  person  is  employed  on  the  same  farm.". 

(b)  Section  13(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  6,  7,  and 
12  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  em- 
ployee engaged  in  the  delivery  of  newspa- 
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pers  to  the  consumer,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  12  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  such  employee  when  engaged  In  the 
delivery  to  households  or  consumers  of  shop- 
ping news  (including  shopping  guides,  hand- 
bills, or  other  type  of  advertising  material) 
published  by  any  weekly,  semlweekly,  or 
daily  newspaper." 

EXPANDING  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNmES  FOR 
youth;  SPECIAL  MINIMUM  WAGES  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES   UNDER    EIGHTEEN    AND    STUDENTS 

SEC.  8.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  to 
such  standards  and  requirements  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(4).  any  employer  may.  In  compliance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws,  employ,  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  In 
paragraph  (3) ,  any  employee — 

"(A)  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate  re- 
quired by  section  6  would  apply  in  such  em- 
ployment but  for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  or  is 
a  full-time  student. 

"(2)  No  employer  may  employ,  at  the  spe- 
cial minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  any  employee  who  Is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  is  not  a  full-time 
student;  or 

"(B)  for  longer  than  twenty  hours  per 
week  any  employee  who  is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent, except  in  any  case  In  which  any  such 
student  (i)  Is  employed  by  the  educational 
institution  at  which  he  is  enrolled,  or  (il)  Is 
employed  during  a  school  vacation  in  a  retail 
or  service  establishment  or  in  agriculture. 

"(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  rate  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  is  a  wage  rate 
which  is  not  less  than  the  higher  of  (A) 
85  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  by  section 
6.  or  (B)  $1.30  an  hour  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  or  $1.60  an  hour  In 
the  case  of  other  employment,  except  that 
such  special  minimum  wage  rate  for  em- 
ployees In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa  shall  not  be  less  than 
85  per  centum  of  the  Industry  wage  order 
rate  otherwise  applicable  to  such  employees, 
but  in  no  case  shall  such  special  nUnlmum 
wage  rate  be  less  than  that  provided  for 
under  the  most  recent  wage  order  issued 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1973. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  and  requirements  to  Insure 
that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a  sub- 
stantial probability  of  reducing  the  full- 
time  employment  opportunities  of  persons 
other  than  those  to  whom  the  minimum 
wage  rate  authorized  by  this  subsection  Is 
applicable. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  sections  16(b)  and 
16(c)  — 

"(A)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  at  a  wage  rate 
which  is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  6  in  his  employment  of  the  employee, 
and  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  unpaid 
wages  and  overtime  compensation  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  minimum  wage  rate  under  section 
6;  and 

"(B)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  the  period  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  considered  to  have  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  section  6  In  his  em- 
ployment of  the  employee  during  the  period 
in  excess  of  the  authorized  period." 

ClVn,    PENALTY    FOR   CERTAIN    LABOR    VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Section  16  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  section  12,  relating  to  child  labor, 
or  any  regulation  issued  under  that  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  person  charged  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  con- 
sidered. The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when 
finally  determined,  may  be — 

"(1)  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by 
the  United  States  to  the  person  charged;  or 

"(2)  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  Secretary  in  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  in  which  litigation  the  Secretary 
shall  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor;  or 

"(3)  ordered  by  the  court,  in  an  action 
brought  under  section  17  to  restrain  viola- 
tions of  section  15(a)(4),  to  be  paid  to 
the  Secretary. 

Any  administrative  determination  by  the 
amount  of  such  penalty  shall  be  final,  unless 
within  fifteen  days  after  receipt  of  notice 
thereof  by  certified  mail  the  person  charged 
with  the  violation  takes  exception  to  the 
determination  that  the  violations  for  which 
the  penalty  is  imposed  occurred.  In  which 
event  final  determination  of  the  penalty 
shall  be  made  in  an  administrative  proceed- 
ing after  opportunity  for  hearing  In  accord- 
ance with  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary.  Sums  collected  as  penalties 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  applied 
toward  reimbursement  of  the  costs  of 
determining  the  violations  and  assessing  and 
collecting  such  penalties,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  an  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  make  special  statistical  studies 
upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes'  (48  Stat.  582)." 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  three  sentences  of 
section  16(C)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  supervise 
the  payment  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  the  unpaid  overtime  compensation  owing 
to  any  employee  or  employees  under  sec- 
tion 6  or  7  of  this  Act.  and  the  agreement 
of  any  employee  to  accept  such  payment  shall 
upon  payment  in  full  constitute  a  waiver  bv 
such  employee  of  any  right  he  may  have  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such  un- 
paid minimum  wages  or  ur.jald  overtime 
compensation  and  an  additional  equal 
amount  as  liquidated  damages.  The  Secre- 
tary may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover  the  amount 
of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  overtime 
compensation  and  an  equal  amount  as  liqui- 
dated damages. 

"The  right  provided  by  subsection  (b)  to 
bring  an  action  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  em- 
ployee and  of  any  employee  to  become  a  party 
plaintiff  to  any  such  action  shall  terminate 
upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the  Secr«- 
tary  of  Labor  in  an  action  under  this  sub- 
section in  which  a  recovery  is  sought  of  un- 
paid wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compensation 
under  sections  6  and  7  or  other  damages  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  owing  to  such  em- 
ployee by  an  employer  liable  under  the  pro- 
vision of  subsection  (b).  unless  such  action 
is  dismissed  without  prejudice  on  motion 
of  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Section  11  of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Pay 
Act  of  1947  is  amended  by  deleting  "(b)" 
after  "section  16". 

NONDISCRIMINATION     ON     ACCOUNT     OP     AGE     IN 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  11  (b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  term  also  means  (1)  any 
agent  of  such  a  person,  and  (2)   a  State  or 


political  subdivision  of  a  State  and  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  and  any 
Interstate  agency,  but  such  term  does  not 
Include  the  United  States,  or  a  corporation 
wholly  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.". 

(2)  Section  11  (c)  of  such  Act  is  anriended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  an  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except 
that  such  term  shall  Include  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  system 
of  State  and  local  employment  services  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance". 

(3)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  The  term  'employee'  means  an  indi- 
vidual employed  by  any  employer  except  that 
the  term  employee'  shall  not  include  any 
person  elected  to  public  office  in  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  any  State  by  the 
qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  person  chosen 
by  such  officer  to  be  on  such  officer's  per- 
sonal staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the  policy- 
making level  or  an  immediate  adviser  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
or  legal  powers  of  the  office.  The  exemption 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
Include  employees  subject  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  of  a  State  government,  covernmental 
agency,   or  political   subdivision.". 

(4)  Section  16  of  si-ch  Act  is  ame'ided  by 
striking  the  figure  "$3,000,000",  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$5,000,000". 

(b)(1)  The  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployme  !t  Act  of  1967  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  15  and  16.  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  section  16  and  section  17.  re- 
spectively 

(2)  Tlie  Age  Dlserimlnatlon  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1°67  i«  further  Pine-idpfi  bv  .add- 
ing Immediately  after  section  14  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"NONDISCRIMINATION     ON     ACCOUNT    OF     AGE    IN 
FEDKRAL  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMPNT 

•  "Sec.  15.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing emplovees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment (except  with  regard  to  aliens  employed 
outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States)"  in 
military  departments  as  defined  in  section 
105  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  in  execu- 
tive agencies  as  defined  in  section  105  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code  ( including  employees 
and  appllc.ints  for  employment  who  are  paid 
from  nonappropriated  funds  i,  in  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  in  those  units  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  having  posi- 
tions in  the  competitive  service,  and  in  those 
units  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  having  positions 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  shall  be  made  free  from 
any  discrimination  based  on  age 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  remedies, 
including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees with  or  without  backpay,  as  will  effec- 
tuate the  policies  of  this  section.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  issue  such  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  instructions  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  this  section.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall— 

"  ( 1 )  be  responsible  for  the  review  and  eval- 
uation of  the  operation  of  all  agency  pro- 
grams designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
this  section,  periodically  obtaining  and  pub- 
lishing (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis) 
progress  reports  from  each  such  department, 
agency  or  unit; 

"(2)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion In  employment  on  account  of  age;  and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  proc- 
essing of  complaints  of  discrimination  in 
Federal  employment  on  account  of  age. 
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The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  xinlt  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, orders,  and  instructions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  shall  include  a 
provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  shall  be  notified  of  any  final 
action  taken  on  any  complaint  of  discrimi- 
nation filed  by  him  thereunder.  Reasonable 
exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  established  by  the  Commission  but 
only  when  the  Commission  has  established 
a  maximum  age  requirement  on  the  basis  of  a 
determination  that  age  Is  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  position.  With 
respect  to  emplojrment  In  the  Library  of 
Congress,  authorities  granted  In  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  Civil -Service  Commission  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  any  Federal  district  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  individual  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  individual  under  this 
section  until  the  Individual  has  given  the 
Commission  not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice 
of  an  intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  no- 
tice shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  prac- 
tice occurred.  Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  in- 
tent to  sue,  the  Commission  shall  promptly 
notify  all  persons  named  therein  as  pros- 
pective defendants  in  the  action  and  take 
any  appropriate  action  to  assure  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  unlawful  practice. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  Government  agency  or  offi- 
cial of  the  responsibility  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination on  account  of  age  in  employ- 
ment as  required  under  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law.". 

EXEMPTION   BEVIEW 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby 
Instructed  to  commence  inunedlately  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  exemptions  under 
section  13  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  a  report  containing:  (1)  an 
analysis  of  the  reasons  why  each  exemption 
was  established:  (2)  an  evaluation  of  the 
need  for  each  exemption  In  light  of  current 
economic  conditions.  Including  an  analysis 
of  the  economic  Impact  Its  removal  would 
have  on  the  affected  Industry;  and  (3)  rec- 
ommendations with  regard  to  whether  each 
exemption  should  be  continued,  removed,  or 
modified. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  6(c)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by 
substituting  "1973"  for  "1966". 

(b)(1)  Section  6(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
repealed. 

(2)  Section  6(c)  (4)  of  such  Act  is  redesig- 
nated as  6c ( 3 ) . 

(c)(1)  Section  7(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
designated as  7(a). 

(2)  Section  7(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  is  repealed 
and  section  14(d)  is  redesignated  as  14ic). 

(e)  Section  18(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  6(b)".  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  6(a)(6)",  and  by  striking 
out  "section  7(a)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  7(a)". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  enactment. 
On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  op  the  Domi- 
nick-Tait-Beall  Amendment  in  the  Na- 
ture OF  A  Substitute  to  S.  1861 

SECTION    2 

Amends  section  3(d)  and  3(e)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  include  under  the 
definitions  of  "employer"  and  "employee"  the 
United  States  and  any  state  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  state.  This  would  extend  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  to  an  estimated  5  mil- 
lion federal,  state  and  local  government  em- 
ployees (1.7  million  federal.  3.2  million  state 
and  local  government).  Military  personnel, 
professional,  executive  and  administrative 
personnel,  employees  In  non-competitive  po- 
sitions, and  volunteer-type  employees,  such 
as  Peace  Corps  and  Vista,  would  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  extension  of  coverage,  nor 
would  elected  officials  or  their  personal  staff. 
(Conforms  with  S.  1861,  except  that  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  only — not  overtime  cov- 
erage— Is  extended  to  such  employees.) 

Also  amends  section  3(m).  under  which 
tips,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  applicable  min- 
imum wage  rate,  may  be  Included  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  wages  paid  employees. 
New  requirement  added,  that  In  order  for 
employer  to  qualify  for  tip  credit,  employees 
must  be  informed  of  the  law,  and  must  ac- 
tually retain  all  tips  received.  (Conforms 
with  section  2(d)  of  S.  1861.) 

section    3 

Amends  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  for 
non-agricultural  employees  to  $2.30  an  hour 
in  five  steps  over  a  four-year  period.  The 
minimum  wage  would  be  raised  to  $1.80  an 
hour  on  the  effective  date  of  these  amend- 
ments (60  days  after  enactment):  to  $2.00 
an  hour  one  year  later:  to  $2.10  two  years 
after  the  effective  date:  to  $2.20  three  years 
after  the  effective  date,  and  to  $2.30  four 
years  after  the  effective  date.  These  increases 
would  apply  equally  to  all  non-agricultural 
employees  witliin  the  coverage  of  the  Act, 
regardless  of  when  they  were  first  covered. 

Amends  section  6(ai  (5)  of  the  Act  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  employ- 
ees to  $1.50  an  hour  during  the  first  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  these  amendments, 
$1.70  an  hour  during  the  second  year,  $1.90 
an  hour  during  the  third  year,  and  $2.00  an 
hour  thereafter. 

SECTION    4 

Amends  section  6ia)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  retain  the  present  minimum 
wage  of  $1.60  an  hour  for  employees  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

SECTION    5 

Amends  section  6(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
three  12^2  percent  increases  over  the  most 
recent  wage  order  rate,  the  first  Increase  to 
be  effective  either  60  days  after  enactment 
of  the  bill  or  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  most  recent  wage  order,  whichever  Is 
later.  The  second  increase  would  be  effective 
one  year  after  the  first:  the  third  Increase 
would  be  effective  one  year  after  the  second. 
section  6 

Amends  section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  require  employers  to  obtain  proof  of  age 
from  any  employee.  This  would  facilitate  en- 
forcement of  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Act.  (Conforms  with  section  5  of  S.  1861.) 
section  7 

Amends  section  13(c)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  which  relates  to  child  labor  In 
agriculture,  to  prohibit  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  12  except  on  farms  owned  or  op- 
erated by  parents:  and  to  prohibit  employ- 
ment of  children  aged  12  and  13  except  with 
written  consent  of  their  parents,  or  on  farms 
where  their  parents  are  employed.  (Conforms 
with  section  6(c)  of  S.  1861.) 


Amends  section  13(d)  of  the  Act  to  extend 
the  existing  child  labor  exemption  for  news- 
boys delivering  dally  newspapers  to  newsboys 
delivering  advertising  materials  published  by 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Does  not 
create  a  new  minimum  wage  or  overtime  ex- 
emption. 

SECTION    8 

Amends  section  14(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  establish  a  special  mini- 
mum  wage  rate  for  youth  under  18  and  full- 
time  students  of  85  percent  of  the  applicable 
mlnhnum  wage  or  $1.60  an  hour  ($1.30  an 
hour  for  agricultural  employment),  which- 
ever Is  higher.  The  special  minimum  wage  for 
the  same  employees  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  American  Samoa  would  be 
85  percent  of  the  Industry  wage  order  rate 
applicable  to  them,  but  not  less  than  the 
rate  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973. 

Non-students  under  18  would  qualify  for 
the  "youth  differential"  rate  only  during 
their  first  6  months  on  a  Job.  Full-time  stu- 
dents would  qualify  for  the  differential  rate 
(a)  while  employed  at  the  educational  In- 
stitution they  are  attending;  or  (b)  while 
employed  part-time  ( not  In  excess  of  20  hours 
per  week)  at  any  Job,  except  that  they  could 
work  full-time  during  school  vacations  at 
Jobs  In  retail-service  industries  or  agricul- 
ture. 

The  existing  requirement  In  the  Act  that 
employers  receive  Labor  Department  certifi- 
cation prior  to  employment  of  youth  at  the 
special  minimum  rate  would  be  removed.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  required  to  Issue 
regulations  Insuring  against  displacement  of 
adult  workers.  Employers  violating  the  terms 
of  the  youth  differential  provision  would  be 
subject  to  existing  civil  and  criminal  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

SECTION    9 

Amends  section  16  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  provide  for  a  civil  penalty  of  up 
to  $1,000  for  each  violation  of  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Act.  (Conforms 
with  section  9  of  S.  1861.) 

SECTION    10 

Amends  section  16(c)  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  bring  suit  to  recover  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  overtime  compensation 
and  an  equal  amount  of  liquidated  damages 
without  requiring  a  written  request  from  an 
employee.  In  addition,  this  amendment 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  bring  such  ac- 
tions even  though  the  suit  might  involve 
issues  of  law  that  have  not  been  finally 
settled  by  the  courts.  (Conforms  with  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  S.  1861.) 

SECTION    11 

Amends  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  (P.L.  90-202)  to  extend 
Its  coverage  to  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment employees.  (Conforms  with  section  12 
of  S.  1861.) 

SECTION    12 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  review  of  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  exemptions  under  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
to  submit  to  Congress  within  three  years  a 
report  containing  recommendations  as  to 
whether  each  exemption  should  be  con- 
tinued, removed  or  modified. 

SECTION    13 

Technical  amendments. 

SECTION    14 

Provides  that  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  would  become  effective  sixty  days 
after  enactment,  and  authorizes  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  promulgate  regulations  necessary 
to  carry  out  such  amendments. 
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Major  Differences  Between  S.  1861  as  Re- 
posted  AND  the  DOMINICK-TAFT-BEALL  SUB- 
STITUTE 

Sf  1861   as  reported 
Non-agricultural  employees  covered  prior 
to  1966    (present  minimum   wage — $1.60)  — 
$2.00  sixty  days  after  enactment;  $2.20  a  year 
later. 


Non-agricultural  employees  covered  by 
1966  and  1973  amendments  (present  mini- 
mum wage— $1.60)— $1.80  sixty  days  after  en- 
actment; $2.00  a  year  later;  $2.20  thereafter. 

Agricultural  employees  (present  mini- 
mum—$1.30)— $1.60  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment; $1.80  a  year  later:  $2.00  the  following 
year;  and  $2.20  thereafter. 

ANNUAL  WAGE  RATES  UNDER  S.  1861  AND  SUBSTITUTE 


Substitute 
Non-agricultural  employees  regardless  of 
when  covered— $1.80  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment; $2.00  a  year  later:  $2.10  two  vears  later; 
$2.20  three  years  later;  $2.30  four  vears  later. 
Agricultural  employees— $1.50  sixty  days 
after  enactment;  $1.70  a  year  later:  $1.90  two 
years  later;  $2.00  three  years  later. 


1972        1973        1974 


1975 


92D  CONGRESS,  ASSUMING  1ST  INCREASE  HAD  GONE 
INTO  EFFECT  IN  1972 

S.  1861 (as  passed  by  Senate): 

Nonfarm-covered  prior  to  1966 _ _ $2.00 

Covered  in  1965  and  newly  covered..  1. 80 

Farm.. ._.. ..._;...'"  1.60 

Substitute: 

Nonfarm-covered  prior  to  1966 1.80 

Covered  in  1966 _..  .                        "  1.70 

Farm .._ ._..  .         1.50 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


-.    J2.20 

J2.0Q  .. 
1.80       2.00 


2.00 
1.80 
1.70 


2.00 


93D  CONGRESS,  ASSUMING  1ST  INCREASE  IS 
EFFECTIVE  IN  1973 

S.  1851  (as  reported): 

-   j          Nonfarm-covered  prior  to  1966...  $2  00 

J2. 20  I         Covered  in  1966  and  newly  covered".'  Tgo 

2.20             Farm i'cq 

1  Substitute:  " 

Nonfarm-covered  prior  to  1966 1  go 

Covered  in  1966  and  newly  covered I'go 

f^rm '...'''''.  1^50 


J2.20 

2.00      $2.20    .        

1.80  2.00     $2.26  ......v. 

2.00  2.10       2.20       $2.30 

2.00  2.10       2.20         2.30 

1.70  1.90       2.00    .  . 


EXTENSIONS    OF    COVERAGE 

S.  1861  as  reported 
Coverage  extended  to  following  new  cate- 
gories of  employees: 

1.  Federal  employees  (1.7  million;  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime) . 

2.  State  and  local  government  employees 
(3.3  million;  minimum  wage  and  overtime). 

3.  Domestic  employees  (1  million:  mini- 
mum wage ) . 

4.  Small  business  employees— 

(a)  Small  retail  and  service  stores  (662.000 
employees;  minimum  wage  and  overtime)  — 
retail  and  service  "establishment"  exemption 
repealed,  extending  coverage  to  stores  gross- 
ing less  than  $250,000  If  they  are  part  of  an 
"enterprise"  which  grosses  $250,000  annual- 
ly. 

(b)  Small  bakeries,  ice  cream  parlors, 
candy  shops,  drug  stores,  optometrist  estab- 
lishments, lumber  yards,  and  other  small  re- 
tall  businesses  which  gross  less  than  $250,000 
annually,  and  which  "make  or  process"  goods 
they  sell   (minimum  wage  and  overtime). 

(c)  Small  logging  and  sawmill  operations 
with  8  or  fewer  employees  (minimum  wage) . 

(d)  Motion  picture  theatres  (minimum 
wage   and   overtime). 

(e)  Small  telegraph  companies  (minimum 
wage  and  overtime) . 

5.  Agricultural  employees — 

(a)  Coverage  extended  to  "local  season- 
al hand-harvest  laborers",  and  such  employ- 
ees Included  for  purposes  of  the  500  man-day 
test  (75,000-150,000  employees;  mlnhnum 
wage ) . 

(b)  Coverage  extended  to  agricultural  em- 
ployees engaged  in  harvesting  and  process- 
ing of  shade-grown  tobacco  (minimum 
wage ) . 

Substitute 
Extends  minimum  wage  coverage  (not  over- 
time) to  feder.-il,  state,  and  local  government 
employees. 

REVISION    OF    EXEMPTIONS 

S.  1861  as  reported 
Completely  or  partially  repeals  exemption* 
for  following  categories  of  employees: 

1.  Small  retail  and  service  establishments 
grossing  less  than  $250,000.  but  which  are 
part  of  "enterprise"  grossing  $250,000  an- 
nually  (minimum  wage  and  overtime). 

2.  Small  retail  establishments  which 
"make  or  process"  goods  thev  sell  (minimum 
wage  and  overtime). 

3.  Administrative  and  executive  employees 
In  rstai;- -service  industries— 40";  allowance 
for  non-supervisory  work  eliminated  (minl- 
miim  wage  and  overtime) . 

4.  Local,  seasonal,  hand-har\'est  laborers 
(minimum  wage) . 

5.  .'Agricultural   processing    (overtime). 

6.  Seafood  processing  (overtime). 


7.  Cotton  ginning  (overtime). 

8.  Sugar  processing  (overtime). 

9.  Local  transit  (overtime). 

10.  Hotels,    motels    &    restaurants    (over- 
time). 

11.  Nursing  homes  (overtime). 

12.  Auto,  aircraft  &  truck  &  trailer  deal- 
erships (overtime ) . 

13.  Catering  and  food  sen-Ice   (overtime). 

14.  Bowling  establishments    (overtime). 

15.  Motion    picture    theaters     (minimum 
wage  and  overtime) . 

16.  Small  loggers  and  sawmills  (minimum 
wage ) . 

17.  Shade  grown  tobacco  (minimum  wage). 

18.  Oil  pipelines  (overtime). 

19.  Small  telegraph  companies  (minimum 
wage  and  overtime) . 

Substitute 
Changes  no  existing  exemptions  and 
creates  no  new  ones.  Directs  Labor  Depart- 
ment, to  undertake  comprehensive  study  of 
all  exemptions  and  submit  to  Congress  with- 
in 3  years  a  report  containing  recommenda- 
tions as  to  whether  each  should  be  repealed, 
retainea  unchanged  or  modified. 

YOUTH    DIFFERENTIAL 

S.  1861  as  reported 
Retains  existing  85 '^r  student  certificate 
system  which  applies  only  to  full-time  stu- 
dents employed  in  retail  and  ser\-lce  firms 
and  agriculture,  but  extends  to  full-time 
students  employed  part-time  at  educational 
institutions  they  are  attending. 

Substitute 
Replaces  student   certificate   system   with 
new-  system   containing   following   features: 

1.  Applicable  to — full-time  students  work- 
ing in  part-time  Jobs  (20  hours  per  week) 
in  any  industry  (work  in  excess  of  20  hours 
per  week  permitted  during  school  vacations 
In  Jobs  in  retail-service  industries  or  agricul- 
ture); non-students  aged  16  and  17  during 
first  six  months  on  a  job  in  any  industry. 

2.  Differential  rates — non-agricultural 
work— S1.60  or  85';  of  applicable  minimum 
rate,  whichever  higher;  agricultural  work — 
$1.30  or  85'"r  of  applicable  rate,  whichever 
higher. 

3.  No  requirement  that  certificates  be  ob- 
tained from  Labor  Department  prior  to  hir- 
ing of  eligible  youths. 

4.  Secretary  of  Labor  directed  to  promul- 
gate regulations  insuring  that  no  adult  em- 
ployment should  be  displaced. 


MODIFIED  AMENDMENT  NO.  252  TO 
S.   1861.  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  22 
Senator  Fannin  and  I  introduced  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  for  S.  1861,  the  mini- 


mum wage  bill.  We  intend  to  call  up 
amendment  No.  252  when  the  Senate 
considers  the  minimum  wage  legislation 
next  week. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  make  a 
minor  modification  in  the  amendment. 
This  modification  pertains  to  the  youth 
employment  section,  and  it  clarifies  our 
original  intent  by  insuring  that  full-time 
students  will  be  able  to  work  on  a  full- 
time  basis  during  school  vacations  and 
still  qualify  under  the  youth  differential. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Tower-Fannin  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  modified  and  that 
subsequent  printings  of  the  amendment 
refiect  this  modification  as  follows: 
Modification  of  Tower-Fanni.v  Amendment 
(Amendment  No.  252) 

On  page  5,  line  16,  delete  the  period,  and 
Insert  a  semicolon,  and  add  the  following 
language:  "Provided  that  students  covered 
by  this  subsection  may  work  on  a  full-time 
basis  during  school  vacations." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

Amendment  No.  252  (  In  the  Nature  or  a 

SrBSTITUTt ) 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973". 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  6(a)  d)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  to 
read    as   follows: 

"(1)(A)  not  less  than  $1.75  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973, 

"(Bi  not  less  than  $185  an  hour  during 
the  second  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments. 

"(C)  not  less  than  $1.95  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,  and 

"(Di  not  less  than  $2.05  an  hour  there- 
after." 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  (6Ma)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1 5 1  if  such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.45  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973. 
not  less  than  $1.55  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,  not  less  than  $1.65  an  hour 
duri!!g  the  third  year  from  the  effective  date 
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of  such  amendments,  and  not  less  than  91.76 
an  hour  thereafter." 

(c)(1)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d),  respectively. 

EMPLOYEES    IN    THE    CANAL    ZONE 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(6)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  the 
Canal  Zone  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour." 

EMPLOYEES     IN     PUERTO     RICO     AND     THE     VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  4.  Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 6(bl(2)  of  the  Fair  Labor  SUnd^rds 
Act  of  1938  (as  redesignated  by  section  3(c) 
(2)  of  this  Act)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
Increased  by  8.5  per  centum  unless  such  rate 
or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
paragraph  (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  be- 
come effective  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973,  or  one  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order 
applicable  to  such  employee  theretofore  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  under  section  5,  whichever 
Is  later. 

"(B)(1)  Effective  one  year  after  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(A).  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  8.5 
per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable 
under  the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded 
by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  In  a  wage 
order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  a  review  commit- 
tee appo.nted  under  paragraph   (C). 

"(11)  Effective  two  years  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A) ,  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (1) 
of  this  paragraph  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  8.5  per  centum  of  the  rate  or 
rates  applicable  under  the  most  recent  wage 
order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973  unless  such  rate  or 
rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
paragraph  (C) ." 

EXPANDING  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
youth:  SPECIAL  MINIMUM  WAGES  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES   UNDER     EIGHTEEN     AND    STUDENTS 

SEC.  5.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and 
to  such  standards  and  requirements  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (4).  any  employer  may.  In  compli- 
ance with  applicable  child  labor  laws,  em- 
ploy, at  the  special  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  In  paragraph  (3),  any  employee — 

"(A)  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate 
required  by  section  6  would  apply  In  such 
employment  but  for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
is  a  full-time  student. 

"(2)   No  employer  may  employ,  at  the  spe- 


cial minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  for  a  period  In  excess  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  day.s  any  employee  who  Is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  Is  not  a  full-time 
student;  or 

"(B)  for  longer  than  twenty  hours  per 
week  any  employee  who  Is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent, except  In  any  case  In  which  such  stu- 
dent Is  employed  by  the  educational  Institu- 
tion at  which  he  Is  enrolled:  Provided,  That 
students  covered  by  this  subsection  may  work 
on  a  full-time  basis  during  school  vacations. 

"(3 1  The  special  minimum  wage  rate  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  is  a  wage  rate 
which  is  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  during 
the  first  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973.  and  not  less  than  $1.75  an  hour  there- 
after, except  that  such  special  minimum 
wage  rate  for  employees  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa  shall  not 
be  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  Industry 
wage  order  rate  otherwise  applicable  to  such 
employees,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  .special 
minimum  wage  rate  be  less  than  that  pro- 
vided for  under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
Issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  standards  and  requirements  to  in- 
sure that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a 
substantial  probability  of  reducing  the  full- 
time  employment  opportunities  of  persons 
other  than  tho.se  to  whom  the  minimum 
wage  rate  authorized  by  this  subsection  Is 
applicable. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  sections  16(b)  and 
16(c)  — 

"(A)  any  employer  who  employs  a:iy  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  at  a  wage  rate 
which  is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  h.ive  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  6  in  his  employment  of  the  employee, 
and  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  unpaid 
wages  and  overtime  compensation  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  under  section 
6:  and 

"(B)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  the  period  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  considered  to  have  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  section  6  In  his  em- 
ployment of  the  employee  during  the  period 
In   excess   of   the    authorlj'ed   period. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  employment  in  agriculture." 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  6.  The  first  two  sentences  of  section 
161  c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
supervise  the  payment  of  the  unpaid  mini- 
mum wages  or  the  unpaid  overtime  compen- 
sation owing  to  any  employee  or  employees 
under  section  6  or  7  of  this  Act,  and  "the 
agreement  of  any  employee  to  accept  such 
payment  shall  upon  payment  In  full  consti- 
tute a  waiver  by  such  employee  of  any  right 
he  may  have  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  to  such  unpaid  minimum  wages  or 
unpaid  overtime  compensation  and  an  addi- 
tional equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages. 
The  Secretary  may  bring  an  action  In  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover 
the  amount  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  overtime  compensation  and  an  equal 
amount  as  liquidated  damages." 

EXEMPTION    REVIEW 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby 
Instructed  to  commence  Immediately  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  exemptions  under 
section  13  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  report  containing:  (1)  an 
analysis  of  the  reasons  why  each  exemption 


was  established:  (2)  an  evaluation  of  the 
need  for  each  exemption  In  light  of  current 
economic  conditions,  including  an  analysis  of 
the  economic  Impact  its  removal  would  have 
on  the  affected  industry;  and  (3)  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  whether  each 
exemption  should  be  continued,  removed,  or 
modified, 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  8.  Section  6(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by 
substituting  "1973"  for  "1966". 

(b)(1)  Section  6(C)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

12)  Section  6(c)  (4)  of  such  Act  is  redesig- 
nated as  6(c)  (3) . 

(c)  (1)  Section  7(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
designated as  7(a) . 

(2)  Section  7(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  section  14(d)    is  redesignated  as  14(c). 

(e)  Section  18(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  6(b)",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  6(a)(6)",  and  by  striking 
out  "section  7(a)  (1)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  7(a)". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  9.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  sixty  days  after  enactment.  On 
and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  promulgate 
necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  with 
regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  GEOTHER- 
MAL  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  that  on  August  10,  at 
10:30  a.m.,  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
scheduled  a  field  hearing  in  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  to  investigate  further  the  regional 
potential  for  geothermal  energy  develop- 
ment in  the  West.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  in  the  Bonneville  and  Teton  Rooms 
of  the  Westbank  Motel,  475  River  Park- 
way, Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  gen- 
eral public  who  wishes  to  testify  at  this 
hearing  should  so  advise  the  committee 
staff. 

Those  desiring  additional  information 
regarding  the  hearing  or  wish  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  notify 
Mr.  Russell  Brown  of  the  committee  staff 
at  225-4971. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2119 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  subcommittee  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  2119  and  the  export  con- 
trol of  ferrous  scrap  on  Wednesday,  July 
18,  1973,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  5302,  Dirksen 
Senate  OfQce  Building.  Inquiries  about 
the  hearing  may  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Basil  Condos.  456  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  phone  225-2854. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AMEND- 
MENT OF  NATIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL POLICY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  and  the  general  public  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  will  hold  an  open  hearing  on 
S.  1865,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  establishment  of, 
and  to  assist,  Senate  and  regional  en- 
vironmental centers. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  July  30, 
1973,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


APPEARANCE  OF  SKYLAB  ASTRO- 
NAUTS AT  A  JOINT  MEETING  ON 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  next  Tues- 
day, July  17,  1973,  the  Skylab  astronauts, 
Pete  Conrad,  Joe  Kerwin,  and  Paul 
Weitz  will  make  an  appearance  before 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  to  report  on  their  highly 
successful  mission.  This  joint  hearing 
will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  2318 
of  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
and  will,  of  course,  be  open.  From  2  to 
3  p.m.  there  will  be  a  reception  for  the 
astronauts  and  their  wives  in  room  S-120 
of  the  Capitol.  All  Senators  and  their 
guests  and  officers  of  the  Senate  are 
cordially  invited  to  come  by  and  meet 
these  fine  Americans  at  that  time. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COMMENTS  OF  FORMER  ARMY 
CHIEF  OF  STAFF  GEN.  WILLIAM 
C.  WESTMORELAND  ON  VOLUN- 
TEER   ARMY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  my  State,  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  recently  offered  an  arti- 
cle on  the  volunteer  Army.  This  article 
appeared  in  the  State  newspaper,  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  on  Sunday,  July  1,  1973,  under 
the  heading  "Without  Men,  the  Ma- 
chines of  War  Are  Useless." 

Mr.  President,  General  Westmoreland 
provides  in  his  article  some  valuable  in- 
formation as  well  as  viewpoints  which 
are  worthy  of  attention  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusions of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Volunteer  Army:   "WrrHOtrr  Men,  the 
Machines  of  War  Are  Useless" 
(By   WUllam   C.    Westmoreland) 

Without  men,  the  machines  of  war  are 
useless.  The  conflict  between  national  secu- 
rity demands  for  large  numbers  of  armed 
manpower,  and  the  domestic  reluctance  to 
provide  them  has  made  manpower  procure- 
ment a  major  object  of  political  pressures 
and  debate. 

Since  Congress  passed  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  on  March  17,  1948,  conscription  to 
provide  this  manpower  has  been  with  us. 
Today,  however,  with  the  end  of  the  draft, 
an  all-volunteer  armed  forces  wUl  come  Into 
being. 

The  concept  has  military  advantages,  as 
well  as  political  appeal.  Anti-military  attacks 


would  be  blunted  by  an  all-volunteer  force 
which  would  mean  less  turnover,  lower  op- 
erating costs,  a  reduced  training  base,  more 
professional  and  better-trained  leaders  and 
units,  higher  morale,  and  greater  motivation. 
Freedom  of  choice  would  be  restored,  and 
the  threat  of  compulsion  to  serve  removed. 

As  chief -of -staff,  I  charged  all  members  of 
the  Army  to  bend  every  effort  In  working 
toward  the  July  1  objective,  and  I  have  de- 
voted long  hours  of  thought,  study,  and  en- 
ergy to  Its  attainment. 

But,  despite  the  Army's  best  efforts,  it  can- 
not go  it  alone.  Incentives  to  attract  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  personnel  needed 
wUl  require  legislation  and  those  who  serve 
must  have  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people  and  their  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life. 

I  am  not  confident  that  this  support  will 
be  forthcoming  In  time.  Let  me  list  a  few 
examples  of  why  I  am  skeptical : 

—  Less  than  a  third  of  the  high  schools 
across  the  nation  permit  Army  recruiters  to 
have  access  to  students  to  explain  Army  op- 
portunities. 

—  In  a  recent  nationwide  survey,  only  a 
half  of  the  fathers  of  young  men  looked  fa- 
vorably on  having  their  sons  serve  In  the 
armed  forces. 

—  Number  of  similar  nationwide  surveys 
Indicate  that  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
young  men  of  military  age  are  favorably  In- 
clined   toward    entering    military    service. 

—  Congress  has  not  permitted  the  Army 
to  continue  paid  advertising  on  radio  and 
television,  which  proved  highly  successful 
during  a  test  campaign  about  a  year  ago. 
Market  surveys  show  that  awareriess  of 
Army  opportunities  is  low  among  the  17- 
to-21 -year-old  target  group  from  which  most 
new  volunteers  are  drawm. 

I  have  other  concerns.  We  will  have  to  pay 
a  premium  price  to  attract  men  to  enlist 
and  remain  in  the  services.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  size  of  our  forces  will  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  men  that  can  be  re- 
cruited— not  by  the  security  requirement. 

There  Is  also  a  danger  that  the  high  per- 
sonnel costs  will  affect  the  balance  in  the 
defense  budget  between  manpower  and  mod- 
ernization of  equipment.  With  the  man- 
power price  tag  so  high,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  cut  other  programs.  A  decision 
to  raise  spending  on  manpower  represents  a 
conscious  decison  not  to  spend  that  same 
amount  on  other  military  requirements.  And 
It  also  represents  a  decision  not  to  spend 
those  funds  on  other  government  activities, 
or  not  to  lower  taxes  for  private  spending. 

If  mobilization  were  dictated  by  the  inter- 
national situation,  the  tremendous  cost  of 
manpower,  expansion  could  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent to  Improving  our  defense  posture, 
perhaps  to  the  disinterest  of  our  national 
society. 

The  social  composition  of  our  security 
forces  In  a  truly  volunteer  environment  also 
bothers  me.  As  we  kill  the  draft,  we  set  aside 
the  traditional  concept  that  a  citizen  has  an 
obligation  to  serve  his  country.  I  deplore 
the  prospect  of  our  military  forces  not  repre- 
senting a  cross  section  of  our  society.  With- 
out the  draft,  for  example,  few  representa- 
tives of  the  affluent  families  will  serve  In 
uniform. 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  led  me 
to  search  for  a  concept  that  will  satisfy  In 
a  practical  way  the  advantages  of  volunteer 
force  without  entirely  abandoning  the  draft 
and  the  contributions  It  provides 

The  Selective  Service  machinery  can  be 
considered  as  national  security  Insurance 
since  It  can  expand  our  forces  rapidly.  By 
continuing  Selective  Service  using  the  lot- 
tery system,  an  Inducement  would  be  pro- 
vided for  enlistment  In  the  regular  ser\'lces 
and  the  reserves.  Draft  quotas  would  be  Is- 
sued if  and  when  they  were  necessary  -with 
selection  done  by  lottery.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized  that  the   Reserves   and   the   National 


Guard  have  maintained  their  volunteer 
strength  In  the  past  only  because  of  the 
draft. 

Under  such  a  concept,  draft  calls  would 
be  low  and  for  periods  unnecessary.  Current 
pay  scales,  efforts  to  Improve  service  attrac- 
tiveness, and  dynamic  recruiting  programs 
would  attract  all  but  a  small  number  of  the 
manpower  needed.  Only  young  men  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  become  officers  would  be 
exempt  from  the  draft:  this  would  stimu- 
late Interest  in  ROTC  and  the  service 
academies. 

In  addition,  the  effect  of  registration, 
physical  examinations,  aptitude  tests,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  principle  of  service 
to  country  would  be  healthy  contributions 
to  the  society. 

Under  this  concept,  we  would  have  a  vol- 
unteer force  of  90  per  cent  or  more.  This 
would  be  a  force  that  met  our  military  re- 
quirements at  a  comparatively  lower  cost. 
Manned  by  representatives  of  all  segments 
of  our  society,  it  would  be  capable  of  rapid 
expansion  when  the  situation  demanded. 


MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT—A CONSTRUCTIVE 
MOVE  TOWARD  ECONOMIC  SAN- 
ITY AT  NO  SACRIFICE  TO  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
detailed  and  constructive  effort  to 
reduce  Government  expenditures  has 
been  made  by  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  chaired  by 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Senator  McIntyre)  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  of  July  11  on  this  subject  by 
Senator  McIntyre  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection.,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. — Those  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  present  or  voting 
by  proxy,  have  unanimously  supported  rec- 
commendatlons  by  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J. 
McIntyre  (D-N.H.)  to  cut  $404.9  mUllon 
from  the  $8,557,900,000  requested  for  Re- 
search, Development.  Test  and  Evaluation 
In  the  FY  1974  budget. 

McIntyre,  who  Is  the  subcommittee  Chair- 
man, also  announced  subcommittee  approval 
of  his  request  to  rdeuce  the  TRIDENT  pro- 
gram by  a  total  of  $885,4  mUllon.  Of  this 
amount,  $52,6  million  applies  to  the  RDT&E 
appropriation  and  is  Included  In  the  $404.9 
mUUori  figure  mentioned  above.  The  remain- 
ing reduction  of  $832.8  mUllon  applies  to  the 
ship  construction  and  missile  procurement 
appropriations.  The  aggregate  of  all  reduc- 
tions recommended  by  McIntyre  and 
approved  bv  the  subcommittee  is  $1,238  bil- 
lion. 

The  major  reduction  is  in  the  TRIDENT 
submarine,  whose  construction  will  be  de- 
layed approximately  two  years  if  the  sub- 
committee recommendations  are  eventually 
accepted.  The  Trident  I  missile  development 
will  be  continued  on  the  schedule  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  decision  to  delay  construction  of  the 
Trident  submarine  reflects  conclusions 
reached  by  the  subcommittee  after  hearing 
several  months  of  testimony  from  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  witnesses  and  on  other 
information  available.  Specifically,  McIntyre 
says,  the  Subcommittee  has  found  the 
following: 

1.  The  Polaris  Poseidon  fleet  will  ade- 
quately perform  Its  role  as  the  least  vulner- 
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able  or  the  Triad  of  strategic  deterrants  until 
the  early  1980's. 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense  cannot  now 
conceive  any  foreseeable  Soviet  ASW  threat 
that  would  endanger  our  Poseidon  subma- 
rines. Nevertheless,  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendations would  premlt  an  additional 
margin  of  safety  because  the  Trident  I  mis- 
sile, with  a  range  of  4000  miles,  also  could  be 
backfltted  Into  Poseidon  submarines  by  the 
late  1970's  If  necessary. 

3.  Delay  of  the  submarine  will  avoid  the 
wasteful  practice  of  producing  equipment  at 
the  same  time  technology  for  Its  construction 
Is  being  developed.  This  more  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  system  would  also  ensure  that 
Trident  could  be  adapted  to  meet  any  evolv- 
ing threat. 

4.  The  Polari^/Poseldon  fleet  can  be  re- 
placed and  modernized  In  a  logical  manner 
with  due  regard  to  age.  If  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  rate  of  replacement, 
although  this  Is  not  anticipated,  the  rate 
of  construction  can  be  increased. 

5.  The  June  21,  1973  agreements  and  other 
agreements  and  understandings  between 
President  Nixon  and  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev,  including  the  announced  Joint 
objective  of  realizing  a  new  permanent 
agreement  In  1974  to  Include  both  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  limitations  on  strategic 
weapons,  do  not  Justify  a  "worst  case"  as- 
sumption that  when  the  Interim  agreements 
expire  In  1977  the  arms  race  will  continue. 

6.  The  committee  also  believes  the  savings 
to  the  taxpayer  of  $885.4  million  is  critical 
this  year  when  inflation  Is  running  rampant 
and  the  budget  is  being  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point. 

Mclntyre  said  he  discussed  this  announce- 
ment with  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
Symington. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CHINESE 
AMERICANS,  INC..  HONORS  SEN- 
ATOR HIRAM  L.  FONG 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
9,  1973,  the  Organization  of  Chinese 
Americans.  Inc. — OCA — was  formed  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  objectives  of  the 
OCA  are  to  foster  American  democracy, 
to  enhance  the  image  of  the  Chinese 
in  America,  to  combat  prejudices  and 
ignorance,  to  improve  opportunities  for 
the  Chinese  Americans,  to  speak  out  for 
their  inherent  rights  as  American  citi- 
zens, to  promote  active  participation  in 
national  affairs  among  Americans  of 
Chinese  ancestry  permanently  residing 
in  this  country,  and  to  secure  justice, 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  treatment 
of  the  Chinese  in  America,  as  well  as  all 
Americans  regardless  of  their  race, 
creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

At  its  inaugural  reception,  the  OCA 
chose  to  honor  one  of  the  best  known 
Chinese  Americans  in  the  United  States. 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Hiram  L. 
Pong,  the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

About  700  persons  attended  the  OCA's 
inaugural  reception  honoring  Senator 
FoNG  at  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Center  ballroom.  President  Nixon 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California, 
Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Gover- 
nors Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York, 
Ronald  Reagan  of  California,  and  John 
A.  Bums  of  Hawaii  all  sent  messages  for 
the  occasion.  Congressman  Lloyd  Meeds 
of  Washington  acted  as  the  master  of 
ceremonies  and  Congressman  Sparky 
Matsunaca  and  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault 
introduced  Senator  Pong. 


Also  present  among  the  guests  were 
Congressmen  George  Danielson  and 
Bob  Wilson,  both  of  California;  the 
world  famous  architect,  I.  M.  Pei;  Shig 
Sugiyama,  Lawrence  Nakatsuka  and 
Barry  Matsumoto,  national  president- 
elect, president  of  Washington,  D.C. 
chapter,  and  Washington  Representa- 
tive, respectively,  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League. 

A  special  feature  of  the  evening's  pro- 
gram was  the  showing  of  a  documentary 
film  on  the  life  of  Senator  Fong.  Pro- 
duced by  McGraw-Hill  Films,  the  film  is 
one  of  a  series  of  six  biographical  movies 
of  famous  and  successful  individuals  who 
overcame  obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence in  service  to  their  fellow  man 
and  their  country.  Others  depicted  in  the 
series  were  Albert  Einstein,  Enrico  Fermi, 
Helen  Keller,  Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  and  Robert 
Peary,  the  American  Arctic  explorer.  All 
the  films  have  been  made  available  by 
McGraw-Hill  Films  to  schools  across  the 
Nation  for  showing  to  young  students. 

A  commendatory  plaque  was  presented 
to  Senator  Fong  with  the  following  in- 
scription:' 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  serv- 
ices to  humanity,  the  Organization  of 
Chinese  Americans,  Inc.  presents  this  Plaque 
to  the  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fong,  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii.  His 
Inspiring  leadership  and  outstanding  serv- 
ices to  the  Nation  and  to  ail  its  people  have 
won  him  the  admiration,  respect  and  good 
will  of  ail  Chinese  Americans.  Washington, 
D.C,  June  9,  1973. 

In  accepting  the  plaque.  Senator  Fong 
said: 

Our  Nation  is  truly  a  great  land  of  liberty. 
freedom  and  opportunity  .  .  .  All  men  are 
equal  under  the  law,  to  be  treated  justly 
and  fairly  .  .  . 

As  a  nation  of  Immigrants,  all  contribut- 
ing their  share  to  tlie  growth,  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  our  country,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  racially  heterogeneous  society  in 
which  citizens  and  aliens  of  many  cultures 
and  ethnic  origins  live  and  work  side  by  side 
harmoniously  .  .  . 

Our  opportunity  and  our  desire  is  to  make 
the  American  dream  a  reality  and  to  live  up 
to  the  ideals  we  have  set  for  ourselves  as  a 
Just,  fair  and  moral  people.  But  we  must 
never  take  for  granted  these  blessings,  attain- 
ments,  and  guarantees  nor  become  compla- 
cent. They  could  vanish  despite  the  commit- 
ment of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  and 
of  the  lx)dy  politic  to  the  ideals  of  fairness. 
Justice  and  equality.  We  must  always  be 
watchful.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  watchword. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  Senator  Fong's  speech  as  well 
as  the  constitution  of  the  Organization 
of  Chinese  Americans,  Inc..  and  a  list  of 
its  officers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Organization   of  Chinesf.-Amekicans,  Inc. 
(Speech  by  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong) 

Thank  yoti  very  much  for  this  plaque 
which  says  that  Hiram  Fong  is  a  pretty  good 
fellow.  Thank  you  for  the  nice  warm  words 
engraved  on  it.  Thank  you  for  the  kind  sen- 
timents conveyed  by  them.  It  is  a  great 
honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  As  it 
colVies  from  the  Chinese  .American  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country,  it  is  doubly 
appreciated. 

Your  motto.  "Embracing  the  hopes  and 
aspirations    of    all    Chinese    in    the    United 


States,"  bespeaks  eloquently  the  high  pur- 
pose of  this  organization.  I  commend  you  for 
your  initiative.  I  congratulate  you  for  unit- 
ing and  organizing.  I  endorse  your  worthy 
goal  to  champion  and  espouse  the  cause  of 
those  of  Chinese  ancestry  and  to  secure  for 
them  the  rights,  privileges,  and  respect  due 
them  as  members  of  our  cosmopolitan 
American  community. 

History  records  that  the  lives  of  the  early 
Chinese  Immigrants  and  their  descendants 
in  the  United  States,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  were  difla- 
cult  and  harsh.  Many  suffered  ridicule,  in- 
tolerance, prejudice,  hostility  and  sometimes 
open  violence.  State  laws  denying  them 
fundamental  rights  were  enacted.  The  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  Acts  beginning  In  1882  and 
extending  in  some  form  until  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1965 — a  period  of  83  years— re- 
flected the  Federal  Government's  official  hos- 
tility and  prejudice  against  them  as  an  eth- 
nic group. 

But  this  hostile  and  prejudicial  attitude 
has  been  lessened  and  lessened  in  recent 
years  so  that  today  the  situation  has  more 
than  materially  improved.  Since  my  coming 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  14  years  ago,  I  have  seen 
the  enactment  of  effective  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  civil  rights  of  members  of  our  mi- 
nority groups.  In  this  regard  decisions  of  our 
courts  have  helped  immeasurably.  Naturali- 
zation and  immigration  laws  have  been  lib- 
eralized. The  Immigration  Act  of  1965  towers 
in  testimony  to  our  solid  commitment  to 
Just,  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  all  peoples 
regardless  of  their  racial  and  ethnic  origins. 
Almost  all  racial  discrimination  in  our  im- 
migration and  naturalization  policy  has  been 
eliminated. 

Next  week,  I  will  be  Introducing  nine  bills 
relating  to  Immigration  and  naturalization. 
Among  these  will  be  bills  eliminating  the 
last  vestiges  of  such  racially  discriminatory 
laws  as  the  Ccoly  Trade  Laws  and  the  Bertil- 
lon  System  of  Identification  used  only  for 
the  Chinese,  bills  to  help  reunite  parents 
and  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  a  bill  to 
facilitate  naturalization  by  persons  unable 
to  read,  write  and  speak  English. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked  that  Orientals  be 
specifically  included  with  Blacks  and  Mexi- 
can-Americans as  minorities  to  receive 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
funds  earmarked  for  developing  institutions. 
This  was  adopted  in  connection  with  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill 
for  1973.  Thus.  I  made  it  clear  that  Chinese 
and  other  Asians  are  to  be  afforded  the  bene- 
fits available  to  other  minorities. 

Fair,  Just  and  noble  laws  are  on  our  statute 
books.  The  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  enforced  by  our 
courts. 

Our  nation  is  truly  a  great  land  of  lib- 
erty, freedom  and  opportunity.  Our  Federal 
Constitution  is  truly  a  dynamic  charter  by 
which  we  guide  our  nation.  All  men  are  equal 
under  our  laws,  to  be  treated  Justly  and 
fairly.  Equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  as- 
sured to  all  individuals,  to  citizens  by  blrtli 
or  naturalization,  and  to  all  aliens  within 
our  borders. 

As  a  nation  of  immigrants,  all  contribut- 
ing their  share  to  the  growth,  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  our  country,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  racially  heterogeneous  society  in 
which  citizens  and  aliens  of  many  cultures 
and  etiinic  origins  live  and  work  side  by  side 
harmoniously. 

Our  nation  is  the  great  pilot  demonstra- 
tion of  the  most  lofty  principles  and  ideals 
in  history.  Our  tenets  of  equality,  irrespective 
of  race,  creed  or  color,  have  inspired  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  to  look  to  America 
as  a  beacon  in  their  struggle  to  win  freedom 
and  independence. 

Our  opportunity  and  our  desire  Is  to  make 
the  American  Dream  a  reality  and  to  live  up 
to  the  high  ideas  we  have  set  for  ourselves 
as  a  Just,  fair  and  moral  people. 
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But.  we  must  never  take  for  granted  these 
blessings,  attainments,  and  guarantees  nor 
become  complacent.  They  could  vanish  de- 
spite the  commitment  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people  and  of  the  body  politic  to  the 
ideals  of  fairness.  Justice  and  equality.  We 
must  always  be  watchful.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  watchword. 

Good  citizenry  is  needed  and  organizations 
like  yours  must  always  be  In  the  forefront 
to  assure  the  full  Implementation  of  our 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Again,  my  congrat- 
ulations to  your  worthy  and  valued  organiza- 
tion. It  is  truly  an  asset  to  our  country. 
Again,  for  the  high  honor  you  have  accorded 
me  tonight,  I  thank  you  most  deeply.  This 
will  be  remembered  and  recorded  by  me  as 
a  most  memorable  evening,  not  only  because 
of  tonight's  honor  to  me.  but  also  for  your 
hearty  good  fellowship  and  a  most  pleasant 
occasion. 


CONSTrrtTTION   OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 

Chinese  Americans.  Inc.  (OCA) 
article  I.  name  and  headquarters 
Section  1.  The  Organization  shall  be  known 
as  the  Organization  of  Chinese  Americans. 
Inc.  of  the  United  States  of  America  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Organization. 

Section  2.  The  National  Headquarters  of 
this  Organization  shall  be  the  city  designated 
by  the  National  Board. 

ARTICLE  n.   objectives 

Section  1.  The  objectives  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Its  members  are  to  foster  American 
democracy,  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  eliminate  prej- 
udices and  ignorance,  to  promote  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  Chinese  In  America,  to 
enhance  the  Image  of  the  Chinese  In  America, 
to  promote  active  participation  of  Americans 
of  Chinese  ancestry  permanently  residing  In 
the  United  States  of  America  in  civic  and 
national  life,  and  to  secure  Justice  and  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  treatment  of  Chinese 
Americans,  as  well  as  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  their  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

The  means  by  which  the  objectives  shall 
be  accomplished  Include: 

A.  The  fostering  of  constructive  citizen- 
ship on  the  part  of  all  Chinese  Americans 
through  education  and  participation; 

B.  The  promotion  of  unity  and  strength 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  cultivat- 
ing understanding  and  appreciation  of  both 
American  and  Chinese  cultural  heritages 
through  education  and  example; 

C.  The  enrichment  of  American  society 
with  Chinese  American  contributions; 

D.  The  achievement  of  equal  treatment 
and  equal  opportunlftles  for  all  Chinese  Amer- 
icans; 

E.  The  Improvement  of  the  general  well- 
being  of  Chinese  Americans  through  educa- 
tion and  social  actions. 

article    III.    POLICY 

Section  1.  This  Organization  shall  promote, 
sponsor  and  encourage  educational  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  which  are  designed  to 
encourage  every  member  to  perform  faith- 
fully his  duties  and  obligations  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Section  2.  This  Organization  shall  be  non- 
partisan and  non-sectarian  and  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  endorsing  candidates 
for  public  offices. 

Section  3.  The  primary  and  continuing 
concern  of  this  Organization  shall  be  the 
welfare*of  Chinese  Americans  as  expressed 
in  its  program  and  activities.  Moreover,  the 
Organization  shall  strive  to  secure  and  up- 
hold full  civil  rights  and  equal  Justice  for 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
sex,  or  national  origin. 

Section  4.  This  Organization  shall  have 
no  collective  interest  In  the  politics  of  any 
foreign  country. 

Section  5.  This  Organization  shall  support 
issues   which:    A.   strengthen   equal   oppor- 


tunities, equal  participation,  equal  treat- 
ment: B.  eliminate  discrimination  and 
prejudices;  and  C.  advocate  the  Inherent 
rights  of  all. 

ARTICLE  IV.  incorporation  AND  SEAL 

Section  1.  The  Incorporation  of  this  Or- 
ganization Is  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Section  2.  The  official  seal  shall  be  afaxed 
to  all  Instruments  and  documents  Issued  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  this  Organization. 

article  v.  MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  is  open  to  any  U.S.  citizen  or 
any  U.S.  permanent  resident,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  sex,  religion,  education, 
profession,  or  national  origin.  A  member 
must  be  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  A  member  shall  subscribe  to  the  ob- 
jectives and  policies  herein  stated  and  In 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
By-Laws  of  this  Organization. 

ARTICLE  IV.  AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CHINESE 
AMERICANS,  INC. 

National  Executive  Council : 

President,  Kung-Lee  Wang,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

1st  Vice  Pres.,  Daniel  K.  Al,  Manchester, 
Mo. 

2nd  Vice  Pres..  Andrew  T.  Yang,  Bloom- 
field  Hill,  Mich. 

Secretary,  Henry  M.  Cheng.  Rockvllle,  Md. 

Treasurer,  James  Wing,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

Program  Planning  Director,  Julia  Chang 
Bloch,  Washington.  D.C. 

Councllman-at-large,  Warren  Yee,  Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 

Other  Directors  of  the  National  Board: 

James  D.  Chan,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lilly  Lee  Chen.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Amy  Chiang.  Balwln.  Mo. 

Mento  Ho.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  Wah  Lee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Llm  P.  Lee,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Alex  Mark,  Bloomfield  HUl,  Mich. 

David  W.  Mel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

T.  L.  Tsui,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gwendolyn  Wong,  Alexandria,  Va. 

WUliam  J.  Wong,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Harry  Wing  Woo,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Greater  Washington,  D.C.  District — Execu- 
tive Committee : 

President,  Kung-Lee  Wang.  RockvlUe.  Md. 

1st  Vice  Pres.,  Pauline  W.  Tsui,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

2nd  Vice  Pres..  George  C.  Yang.  SUver 
Spring.  Md. 

Secretary.  Tsal-Ylng  Yu  Chang.  Rockvllle. 
Md. 

Treasurer.  WUllam  Y.  Mo,  RockvUle,  Md. 

Legal  Counselor,  Bernard  H.  Q.  Yin.  Glen 
Echo  Heights,  Md. 

Chinese  Publicity,  James  S.  Pao,  Wheaton. 

Md. 

Member-at-large,  Julia  Chang  Bloch. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Member-at-large,  Doreen  Feng,  Bethesda. 
Md. 

Other  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 

Edwin  Bock,  Arlington,  Va. 

Tetse  Chang,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

Chao-Mel  Chen,  Upper  Marlt>oro,  Md. 

C.  T.  Byron  Kao,  Brunswick,  Md. 

Richard  W.  H.  Lee,  Bethesda,  Md. 

WUllam  Chin-Lee,  Washington,  D.C. 

James   H.   C.  Lin,   Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Perry  K.  Mok,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

T.  L.  Tsui.  Washington.  D.C. 

Charles  Y.  Wang.  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

K.  P.  Wang,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

James  Wing,  Rockvllle.  Md. 

Frank  Y.  Yin.  Wheaton,  Md. 

Convention  Committee: 

Pauline  W.  Tsui,  Chairwoman,  The  Hon- 
orable &  Mrs.  Lloyd  Meeds,  Mrs.  Anna  Chen- 
nault, Julia  &  Stuart  Bloch,  Gloria  &  Ed- 
win   Bock,    Chang-Hua    &    Meng-Te -Chang, 


Tsal-ylng  &  Tetse  Chang.  Ylng  &  Chao-Mel 
Chen,  Angela  &  Hang  Shen  Cheng.  Henry  M. 
Cheng.  Jeannle  &  T.  C.  Cheng.  Nancy  & 
William  Chin-Lee,  Joan  &  Eichung  B.  Djang, 
Helen  &  Tony  Eng.  Doreen  Feng.  Charlotte 
&  S.  T.  Hsu.  Jeannie  &  Robert  Jew.  Kung- 
Ylng  &  C.  T.  B}-ron  Kao,  Dora  &  Richard 
Lee. 

Joan  &  Benjamin  Lee.  Mee  Lee.  June  & 
Marshall  M.  Llh,  Anchen  &  James  Lin,  May  & 
Samuel  Moon- Yuen  Lum,  Helene  Thl  &  Rich- 
ard M.  McCarthy.  Marian  &  William  Mak. 
Stella  &  WUllam  Y.  Mo,  Linda  &:  Ed  NeUan. 
Sandra  &  James  Pao.  Emma  &  Fred  Lum 
Sing.  Sylvia  &  Robert  Ting.  T.  L.  Tsui,  Jean 
&  Christopher  C.  W.  Tang.  Anita  &  George 
Tong.  Catherine  &  Hslang-Len  Tseng.  Stella 
ti  Patrick  Tseng,  Katy  &  Chong  Twanmo, 
Chi  Wang,  Kung-Lee  Wang.  Rose  &  K.  P. 
Wang. 

Sylvia  &  Charles  Y.  Wang,  Gwendolyn 
Wong.  May  ^  Jacques  Wong.  Eva  &  Harry 
Wing  Woo,  Strlngner  &  George  Yang,  Jean 
&  Bernard  Ylm.  NaUlng  &  Frank  Yin. 

Hosts  &  Hostesses:  Cathy  Chang,  David 
Chang,  Prank  Chang.  Patricia  Chang.  Sus- 
sanna  Chang.  Cindy  Chin-Lee.  Peter  Chin- 
Lee,  Warren  Chin-Lee.  Kirk  Lee.  Ellse  Mak, 
Ricky  Moy,  Pat  Soong.  Fiorina  Tseng.  Jen- 
nifer Tseng.  Lynette  Tsui.  Emily  Twanmo, 
Chris  Wang.  Michael  Wang.  Wing  Woo.  Debra 
Yang.  EUeen  Yang. 


CHAIRMAN  WILBUR  MILLS— PILLAR 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sus- 
pect that,  to  all  of  us  in  the  Senate,  the 
prospect  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  Wilbur  Mills  is  like  Hamlet 
without  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  We 
know  his  outstanding  record  of  34  years 
of  service  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  and 
the  Nation.  More  especially,  we  know  his 
incomparable  record  of  15  years  of  peer- 
less leadership  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Already,  his 
achievements  rank  him  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  Congressmen  in  American 
history. 

It  was  with  deep  distress,  therefore, 
that  I  read  the  small  but  ominous  item 
on  page  one  of  last  Sunday's  newspapers, 
intimating  that  Chairman  Mills'  bril- 
liant congressional  career  is  now  jeop- 
ardized by  the  painful  and  so  far  intract- 
able back  injiuT  that  unfortunately  af- 
flicts him. 

"Virtually  all  of  the  major  milestones 
in  American  social  legislation  in  our  gen- 
eration bear  the  personal  stamp  and  im- 
pact of  Wilbttr  Mills — especially  in 
areas  like  social  security,  medicare,  wel- 
fare, tax  reform,  revenue  sharing,  and 
foreign  trade.  The  Nation  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  his  legislative  skill  and  leader- 
ship, and  I  am  honored  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  him  prompt  and  com- 
plete relief  from  his  present  ailment, 
and  an  early  and  full  return  to  the  Na- 
tion's service. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  from  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star-News  elo- 
quently expresses  these  sentiments,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

|Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  July  11, 
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A  House  Without  Mhj-s? 

Simply  because  he  has  seemed  so  Inde- 
structible,   in    both    Congress   and   his   own 
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Arkansas  political  domain,  no  one  has 
bothered  to  ponder  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  like  without  Wilbur 
Mills.  But  suddenly  that  Is  a  very  live  ques- 
tion, due  to  the  ixnpredlctable  factor  of 
physical  afflctlon.  Representative  Mills  Is 
being  hospitallyed  for  treatment  of  a  bad 
back  which  could,  he  says,  force  his  retlre- 
metit  If  it  doesn't  improve.  We  hope  he  will 
experience  a  speedy  recovery  and  continue 
to  chair  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with 
only  a  little  recuperative  interruption. 

This  Isn't  to  say  he  Is  Irreplaceable,  but 
certainly  no  other  comparable  leadership  is 
In  sight.  In  fact.  Mills  has  few  peers  in  the 
nation's  history  as  a  legislative  engineer,  and 
a  good  many  observers  in  recent  years  have 
termed  him  the  most  powerful  member  of 
Congress.  This  may  be  right.  Nothing  much 
has  moved  out  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  the 
ways  of  social-welfare,  tax  and^  trade  legis- 
lation, unless  he  was  ready  for  it  to  move, 
and  it  bore  his  Imprimatur.  He  has  steered 
this  keystone  committee  with  supreme  skill 
and  acumen.  Perhaps  he  has  steered  with  a 
bit  too  firm  a  grip.  Amazingly,  considering  Its 
vast  and  complicated  functions.  Ways  and 
Means  has  not  a  single  subcommittee.  This 
consolidated  system  Is  too  slow  In  process- 
ing legislation,  critics  argue,  and  further- 
more has  been  operated  with  too  much 
secrecy. 

But  the  committee  Is  loosening  up,  be- 
cause of  changes  In  House  procedures  and  the 
Increasing  assertiveness  of  Its  members. 
Mills'  rule  probably  will  be  tempered  con- 
siderably, and  should  be.  If  his  health  permits 
him  to  continue  In  this  post.  There  should  be 
more  delegation  of  power  and  more  openness. 
Mills'  expertness.  his  mastery  of  complex  tax 
and  trade  matters  which  so  few  House  mem- 
bers understand  very  well — will  be  needed 
none  the  less,  however.  His  experience  and 
hard-driving  determlnlnatlon  are  valuable 
resources. 

His  achievements,  too,  are  of  no  small 
dimension.  It  is  quite  true  that  various 
pieces  of  needful  legislation  (dealing  with 
tax  reforms,  for  example)  have  been  de- 
layed too  long  in  the  committee.  But  some 
bad  measures  have  met  their  demise  as  well 
In  Its  cautious  processes.  And  Mills  has 
changed  over  the  years,  to  push  the  Medicare 
program  through,  finally,  and  later  a  family 
Income  assistance  plan  for  sweeping  welfare 
reform  which  unfortunately  died  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Social  Security  recipients  can  thank 
him  for  hefty  payment  Increases  that  are 
keeping  them  above  the  dire  poverty  level 
In  these  Inflationary  times. 

Probably  his  hard  travels  and  labors  last 
year  In  a  futile  quest  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomllnatlon  took  a  physical  toll. 
But  In  any  case.  Mills  Is  about  the  last  of  a 
generation  of  great  congressional  wheel- 
horses,  mainly  from  the  South,  that  Included 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Sam  Rayburn,  and  we 
hope  his  energies  will  be  available  to  Con- 
gress a  good  while  longer. 


IMBALANCE  IN  SEPARATION  OP 
POWERS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  since  com- 
ing to  Washington  in  January  1969,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  and  frus- 
trated about  the  deficiencies  in  our  Fed- 
eral legislative  process  that  prevent  us, 
as  legislators,  from  providing  rapid  re- 
sponses to  the  problems  that  afflict  our 
country.  It  is  obvious  that  a  dangerous 
imbalance  in  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  has  developed  over  the 
years,  and  that  Congress  itself  has  lost 
much  of  Its  clout  because  it  has  unwit- 
tingly abdicated  the  power  given  to  it 
by  our  Constitution. 


It  is  a  great  privilege  for  any  man  or 
woman  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  his 
State  or  district  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a  shock 
to  learn  that  because  of  ancient  proce- 
dures and  operating  methods  that  one  so 
elected  is  really  hamstrung  in  getting 
things  done  in  behalf  of  his  constituents. 
To  cede  everything  to  the  executive 
branch,  to  give  virtually  unlimited  au- 
thority to  the  hordes  of  bureaucrats 
within  the  massive  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  give  the  Executive  the  power 
and  machinery  to  make  all  policy  deter- 
:  -.inations,  while  providing  Congress  lit- 
tle more  than  its  traditional  forum  for 
debate,  denudes  the  people  oi  their  rights 
to  be  properly  represented  in  the  environs 
of  Washington. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Bud- 
get, Management,  and  Expenditures  is 
currently  involved  in  drawing  up  legisla- 
tion that  would  correct  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's most  glaring  inadequacies — that  of 
dealing  promptly  and  responsibly  with 
the  Federal  budget.  We  cannot  hope  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  budget  unless 
we  have  the  input  machinery  necessaiy 
to  provide  the  detail  that  is  now  avail- 
able only  to  the  executive  branch.  We 
cannot  hope  to  snuff  out  the  filre  that 
fuels  inflation  if  Congress  fails  to  place 
some  reasonable  limits  upon  the  appro- 
priations process.  We  cannot  hope  to 
adequately  establish  a  proper  set  of 
spending  priorities  with  real  accoimt- 
ability  to  our  constituents,  unless  the 
procedures  for  congressional  budget  ac- 
tion are  substantially  adjusted. 

The  budget  is  not  the  only  thing  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
able to  respond  to  effectively.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  executive  branch  have  been  so 
expanded,  and  our  owii  authority  so  di- 
luted, that  many  of  our  deliberations 
have  become  a  national  joke? 

I  was  reminded  of  this  dilemma  again 
while  reading  an  article  entitled  "Pro- 
files in  Caution"  by  Taylor  Branch  in  the 
July  1973  issue  of  Harper's  magazine. 

In  the  vernacular  of  the  "now"  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Branch  tells  it  like  it  is,  and 
paints  a  rather  glum,  but  predominantly 
accurate,  picture  of  our  shortcomings  as 
the  highest  legislative  body  in  the  land. 
His  criticisms  are  not  unfounded,  and 
his  conclusions  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  U.S.  Senator,  and  every  citizen  of 
this  great  land.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  of  my  colleagues  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Profiles  in  C.\tTTinN— The  Senate's  Bad 
Advice  and  Grudging  Consent 
(By  Taylor  Branch) 
Ever  since  the  Watergate  discoveries  estab- 
lished the  duplicity  of  the  Nixon  .Adminis- 
tration, United  States  Senators  have  been 
swarming  around  the  wounded  President  like 
Eskimos  around  the  carcass  of  a  beached 
whale.  They  have  demanded  so  much  recti- 
tude and  housecleaning  that  optimistic  ob- 
servers have  predicted  a  major  resurgence  of 
Senatorial  leadership  in  the  country.  Sen- 
ators are  making  speeches  and  appearing  on 
television  everywhere,  deploring  things.  They 
even  speak  of  impeachment,  which  prevents 
the  press  and  the  prosecutors  from  stealing 
the  whole  show,  and  which  makes  up  for 


the    negligible    role    the    Senate    played   in 
bringing  the  scandal  to  light. 

The  Senators  will  extract  what  humiliation 
they  can  from  Nixon,  and  they  will  bluster 
with  words  and  resolutions.  But  they  win 
fall  to  restore  their  powers  over  the  purse 
and  foreign  policy  because  they,  like  every- 
body else  In  the  country,  remain  too  de- 
pendent on  the  office  of  the  President.  Soon 
they  will  Join  the  national  hymn  for  a  res- 
toration of  the  Presidency.  They  need  a 
powerful  chief  execultve  to  hide  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  spent  forty  years  slip- 
ping away  from  responsibility  for  the  diffi- 
cult decisions  In  American  politics.  The  Sen- 
ators will  provide  ceremony  and  theater  for 
Watergate,  but,  unhappily,  they  will  con- 
tribute little  else.  Even  if  Nixon  falls  into 
oblivion,  the  Senators  will  be  of  about  as 
much  use  as  they  were  when  Nixon  was  run- 
ning over  them  like  so  many  blades  of  grass. 
The  Watergate  affair  will  sliow  the  power  of 
a  President  to  be  limited  by  his  own  con- 
science, not  by  the  checks  or  balances  of 
th  ?  Senate.  It  will  also  show  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Senate  has  lapsed  into  disuse  in 
times  of  need,  emerging  only  In  verbal  dis- 
plays when  all  Is  safe  and  easy. 

The  Senators  have  been  Ignored,  Im- 
pounded, and  run  over  for  so  long  they  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  self-deprecation.  "We 
are  not  strong  enough.  We  are  not  vital 
eiiough,"  laments  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts.  "It  is 
Just  about  time  we  spoke  about  it  openly," 
echoes  Hubert  Humphrey.  "We  are  out  of 
date,  out  of  step,  out  of  style,  and  we  have 
made  our  own  trouble  and  our  own  mess." 
Speaking  of  the  Senate's  Incontinence  In 
money  matters.  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott 
says  that  Senators  are  "like  a  dope  addict. 
They  go  to  the  President,  in  effect,  and  say, 
'Stop  me,  save  me,  help  me,  I  can't  help 
myself.'  "  And  Sam  Ervln,  who  Is  trying  to 
spearhead  a  Senate  comeback  with  his  Bible 
and  his  tattered  Constltulton,  surveyed  his 
troops  with  a  sigh:  "A  lot  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  like  to  draw  their  breath  and 
their  salaries  and  not  do  much  else." 

The  record  of  the  past  few^  years  bears  out 
this  sad  appraisal.  In  foreign  affairs,  the  Sen- 
ate commands  even  less  influence  than  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers.  It  whined  through  the 
whole  Vietnam  war  from  the  sidelines,  ap- 
propriating the  money  while  protesting  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  President's  poli- 
cies. Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  disre- 
garded the  Senate  until  questions  of  legality 
became  embarrassing.  When  Congress  re- 
pealed the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  President 
Nixon  said  he  didn't  need  It  anyway,  since 
he  had  a  constitutional  duty  to  use  Ameri- 
can forces  to  protect  the  American  forces  In 
Vietnam — a  bit  of  circular  sophistry  so  bold 
it  wasn't  questioned  further. 

In  its  legislation  on  Indochina,  the  Senate 
has  resembled  a  drunken  moose  at  hopscotch. 
In  1969,  it  passed  an  amendment  prohibiting 
the  use  of  American  ground  troops  in  Laos 
and  ThaUand;  In  1970,  President  Nixon  In- 
vaded Cambodia.  By  the  time  an  appropriate 
amendment  got  through  the  grist,  the  troops 
were  finished  and  gone.  Legislative  efforts  on 
the  war  have  all  but  ceased,  and  tired  old 
Senator  Pulbrlght  has  retreated  Into  deeper 
sarcasm  and  despair:  "Like  Humpty-Dumpty. 
who  would  not  be  mastered  by  a  mere  word, 
the  Nixon  Adtnlnlstratlon  has  shown  that  It 
will  not  be  gotten  the  better  of  by  anything 
so  trivial  as  a  law."  Having  neither  money 
nor  armies,  the  Senate  must  rely  on  laws, 
which  often  have  the  force  of  paper  airplanes 
or  bogus  lottery  tickets. 

THE  TRIVIAL  TREATIES 

Many  legislators  remember  the  Senate's 
treaty  powers  In  foreign  affairs,  by  which 
Senator  Lodge  and  his  colleagues  once  pre- 
vented U.S.  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations 
and  hastened  Woodrow  Wilson's  death.  These 
powers  have  been  embalmed  In  the  archives, 
because  Presidents  now  conduct  Important 
international  business  by  means  of  executive 
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agreements,  which  simply  omit  the  word 
"treaty"  and  thereby  avoid  the  interference 
of  the  Senate.  There  are  now  something  like 
three  thousand  executive  agreements  in  ef- 
fect, while  treaties  are  increasingly  limited 
to  minor  matters  like  international  study 
agreements  and  cultural  exchanges.  "Every 
day  we  vote  on  treaties  that  have  to  do  with 
trivial  matters,"  sulks  Sen.  Frank  Church. 
"In  fact,  the  more  trivial  the  matter,  the 
more  inclined  the  Executive  is  to  submit  it 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  as  a  treaty." 

The  Senate's  performance  in  domestic  and 
economic  affairs  is  highlighted  by  a  similar 
tradition  of  Irrelevance.  Ever  since  the  De- 
pression, Congress  has  been  finding  new 
ways  to  pass  difficult  political  issues  to  the 
President,  until  much  of  the  current  legis- 
lation consists  of  a  hopeful  mandate  for  the 
President  to  do  good  things  about  the  cities 
or  pollution  or  drug  abuse.  Over  the  past 
forty  j'ears,  in  times  of  war  and  economic 
disaster,  Congress  has  passed  580  laws,  at 
latest  count,  which  give  the  President  ex- 
traordinary powers  to  fight  all  kinds  of  ene- 
mies during  declared  states  of  emergency. 
We  are  now  actually  living  in  a  triple  state 
of  national  emergency — the  first  proclaimed 
by  FDR  in  1933,  the  second  by  T<-uman  in 
1950.  and  the  third  by  Nixon  in  1971  when 
he  decided  to  control  hov/  much  everybody 
gets  paid.  Senators  Charles  Mathlas  and 
Frank  Church  have  found  that  under  these 
laws  "the  President  may  seize  properties, 
mobilize  production,  seize  commodities,  in- 
stitute martial  law,  seize  control  of  all  trans- 
portation and  communications,  regulate  pri- 
vate capital,  restrict  travel,  and,  in  a  host 
of  particular  ways,  control  the  activities  of 
all  American  citizens."  The  emergency  stat- 
utes also  put  "the  Senators  in  an  excellent 
position  to  criticize  or  hall  the  President's 
actions  without  getting  gored  themselves.  "I 
think  the  trend  since  the  Thirties  has  been 
that  Congress  has  been  in  a  rush  to  sur- 
render its  powers  to  the  Executive,"  says 
Florida's  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles.  "On  item  after 
item.  Congress  dla  not  want  to  take  the  heat 
or  the    responsibility." 

Of  course,  there  are  pervasive  historical 
reasons  for  the  Senate's  desire  to  get  away 
from  the  firing  line.  Over  several  generations 
of  crisis  and  emergency,  government  has 
grown  Into  a  huge  labyrinth  of  bureaucracy 
and  complicated  regulations,  until  all  public 
spending  now  accounts  for  $1  out  of  every 
$3  in  the  gross  national  product.  Power,  in 
search  of  efficiency,  has  become  more  cen- 
tralized— flowing  from  the  states  to  Wash- 
ington and  then  into  the  White  House.  The 
stupendous  complexity  of  Washington  gives 
an  enormous  advantage  to  the  galaxy  of  ex- 
perts in  the  Executive  Branch  and  to  the 
President,  who  appears  as  the  single  hope 
for  order  and  simplicity  and  leadership.  He 
rises  out  of  the  maze,  whereas  the  Senators 
find  themselves  entangled  In  it.  They  are 
generalists  and  politicians,  and  they  don't 
want  to  become  managers  or  bureaucrats. 
They  don't  have  enough  time  or  Informa- 
tion to  reach  definitive  positions  on  all  the 
big  issues  facing  them,  and  so  they  offer 
advice.  Taking  the  harsh  responsibility  for 
decisions  makes  enemies,  and  enemies  lose 
votes.  Even  a  Senator  with  good  intentions 
succumbs  to  historical  forces  that  make  It 
seem  wise  and  prudent  for  him  to  assume 
the  role  of  an  Eric  Sevareld.  counseling  the 
nation  from  a  seat  In  the  balcony.  President 
Nixon  recognized  this  trend  and  decided  by 
logical  extension  that  he  should  quit  truck- 
ing around  with  Congress. 

The  President  most  brazenly  demonstrated 
his  contempt  when  he  sent  a  well-groomed 
young  apparatchik  named  Howard  Phillips 
over  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
with  orders  to  dismantle  it.  He  neglected  to 
send  Phillips'  name  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation; and  when  Harrison  Williams, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  that 
Would  consider  the  nomination,  wrote  to  ask 


about  It.  Nixon  ignored  the  letter.  There  was 
general  agreement  in  the  Senate  that  Phil- 
lips acted  Illegally,  but  from  a  practical  point 
of  view  it  didn't  matter. 

Of  all  the  indignities  the  Senate  suffers, 
the  worst  is  that  the  Administration  portrays 
it  through  the  media  as  a  collection  of  chil- 
dren with  overblown  allowances,  waving  their 
arms  before  the  cameras  to  show  that  they 
will  spend  enough  money  to  be  everybody's 
friend.  The  Administration's  portrait  sug- 
gests that  the  legislature  simply  can't  help 
Itself  when  it  goes  shopp'lng,  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  states  solemnly  that  "our 
nation  needs  the  Impounding  authority 
vested  in  the  President  to  check  this  other- 
wise ruinous  tendency  of  Congress."  More- 
over, says  Nixon,  Congress  is  trained  to  do 
the  bidding  of  special  Interests  who  want 
their  pockets  lined.  Even  the  President's 
supporters  in  the  Senate  confess  to  the 
truth  of  these  insults  in  a  penitent  tone. 
Clifford  Hansen,  who  is  so  much  a  dapper 
petroleum  Senator  that  his  speeches  have 
the  rhythm  of  a  pumping  oil  derrick,  ended 
his  discussion  of  the  Senate's  spending  urge 
by  saying  that  "we  compound  the  problem 
in  order  to  save  face  with  the  special  in- 
terest groups  coming  before  us  with  these 
requests." 

The  Senate  is  just  not  made  of  the  stuff  re- 
quired for  the  responsible  management  of  a 
first-rate  power,  says  the  Administration,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  kept  abreast  of  gov- 
ernment actions  to  the  extent  that  no  harm 
win  be  done  by  the  Senators'  compulsion  to 
leak,  which  is  second  only  to  their  compul- 
sion to  spend.  Senate  requests  for  infor- 
mation run  Into  classification,  bureaucratic 
entanglements,  or  the  unvarnished  cold 
shoulder.  Senator  Fulbrii^ht's  correspondence 
with  the  Defense  and  Slate  Departments  on 
foreign-policy  information  reads  like  the  di- 
ary of  a  panhandler — v.ill  you  please  respond 
to  my  last  letter  a.sklng  you  to  reconsider 
your  previous  letter  denying  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  the  Administration's  plans 
for  foreign  aid?  The  letters  are  particularly 
embarrassing  because  Senator  Fulbright  does 
not  demand  the  liiformatlon  but  freely  ad- 
mits that  he  will  stop  bothering  people  if 
the  President  will  Just  whisper  "executive 
privilege"  over  the  relevant  documents. 

In  both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  the 
Senate  has  shrunk  to  a  subordinate  role  in 
government  at  precisely  the  time  Senators 
are  becoming  more  visible  on  TV  talk  shows 
and  when  almost  any  Senator  without  a 
speech  defect  is  considered  a  potential  Presi- 
dential candidate.  This  is  fully  in  the  Roman 
tradition,  as  Gibbon  records  that  the  majesty 
and  splendor  of  the  Roman  senators  rose  to 
unprecedented  heights  when  Augustus  and 
later  emperors  humored  them  into  thinking 
they  had  a  greater  than  ceremonial  role. 

Nixon  never  humored  the  Senators,  who 
have  been  shocked  into  realizing  how  much 
their  significance  rests  on  the  exchange  of 
courtesies.  Now.  Watergate  has  forced  him 
into  a  more  conciliatory  posture,  as  he  sub- 
mits sulleiily  while  the  Senators  scourge  him 
with  resolutions.  The  Senators  vigorously  re- 
assert their  right  to  public  attention,  but 
their  hidden  unwillingness  to  share  the  bur- 
dens of  government  remains  unaffected. 

If  a  new  constitutional  convention  were 
to  rewrite  the  founding  document  to  reflect 
modern  realities,  the  delegates  cotild  reduce 
Article  II,  on  the  powers  of  the  President,  to 
a  single  sentence :  The  President  Is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. And  to  further  condense 
matters,  they  could  write  a  simple  new  Arti- 
cle I  on  the  Congress:  The  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  Congress  shall  be  to  Cheer  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  Complain  about  Him.  Cere- 
monial votes  could  be  taken  to  test  the  ratio 
of  cheerleaders  to  complairers  on  any  given 
issue.  This  is  not  too  far  from  the  current 
arrangement.  Moreover.  If  you  spend  time 
talking  with  the  gentler  and  more  likable 
members  of  the  Senate,  such  as  Mike  Mans- 


field or  Clifford  Case,  you  will  find  them 
espousing  a  philosophy  In  harmony  with  the 
new  Constitution.  The  Senate  serves  pri- 
marily as  an  educational  lorum  for  public 
opinion,  they  say,  where  some  of  the  most  In- 
formed people  in  the  country  can  ser\e  as  a 
soundiiig  board  lor  the  disci;sslon  of  our 
political  ills  and  get  the  public  worked  up 
when  things  go  wrong.  The  President  will 
respond  when  there  is  enough  noise  or  wis- 
dom In  the  air. 

The  Senators  prefer  to  operate  in  the 
realm  of  theater,  where  Sam  Ervln  excels. 
They  can  score  symbolic  victories  at  con- 
firmation hearings,  embarrassing  the  Presi- 
dent and  occasionally  forcing  him  to  send 
up  another  name.  But  in  order  to  achieve  the 
presumed  constitutional  equality  with  the 
President,  the  Senate  would  need  to  forge 
itself  into  a  parliamentary  unity  that  could 
speak  with  one  voice.  Senators  would  be 
obliged  to  sacrifice  some  of  tlielr  precious 
individualism  to  the  collective  power  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the 
President's  budget  and  tinkering  around 
with  his  foreign  policy  after  the  fact,  the 
Senate  would  offer  its  owii  agenda,  and  Sen- 
ators would  run  for  election  based  on  how 
they  propose  to  change  It.  At  present,  they 
run  on  how  they  propose  to  remonstrate  with 
the  President. 

A    STRICT   CONSTRTCTIONIST 

When  the  93rd  Congress  convened  in  Jan- 
uary, an  unprecedented  number  of  Senators 
were  angered  by  the  President's  impound- 
ments. Both  liberals  and  conservatives  were 
disturbed  about  the  Senate's  diminished  pow- 
ers, and  they  resolved  to  study  their  predica- 
ment and  do  something  about  it.  So  more 
than  seventy  Senators  sponsored  a  two-day 
conference  on  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Congress,  which  convened  on  March  7. 

The  man  of  the  hour  was  Sam  Ervln. 
chairman  of  all  the  committees  standing  toe- 
to-toe  with  Nixon- — the  special  Watergate 
committee;  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  which  handles  the 
police-state  problem  as  it  relates  to  news- 
men and  wiretapped  Individuals;  and  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  which  handles  im- 
poundment and  executive  privilege. 

Until  last  year.  Ervln  was  fairly  obscure, 
another  of  the  old  Southern  bulls  in  the  Sen- 
ate, known  as  the  leading  opponent  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  He  was  regarded 
as  a  warm-hearted  constitutionalist  who  fili- 
bustered against  the  big  ci\  il-rights  bills  be- 
cause he  found  "not  one  syllable  "  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  Jtistify  such  measure?.  Now.  best- 
ing Nixon  in  strict  construction,  he  doesn't 
find  any  syllables  authorizing  impoundments, 
executive  privilege,  or  rigged  elections, 
and  he  discovers  himself  on  the  cover  of  every 
major  newsmagazine  in  the  country,  drawing 
the  admiration  of  liberals  and  big  lecture 
fees  on  college  campuses.  His  notoriety  and 
power  came  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  late 
even  for  a  Senator,  and  he  was  obviously 
enjoying  himself. 

Ervln  has  a  pleasant.  Santa  Claus  face, 
with  twinkling  bushy  eyebrows  and  sparkling 
eyes.  You  can  see  his  feet  together  in  first 
position  under  the  table  and  his  crooked 
right  forefinger  waving  in  the  a;r  as  he  begins 
his  standard  civics  speech  on  the  mechanics 
of  the  Constitution,  laced  with  quotations 
from  George  Washington's  farewell  address 
and  the  yarns  of  an  old  country  lawyer.  Ervin 
often  says  that  the  Constitution  directs  the 
President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed.  Could  this  mean  that  he 
can  execute  the  law-s  the  way  a  hangman 
executes  a  criminal?  Ervin  leads  the  audience 
In  a  round  of  laughter  and  then  reiurns  to 
the  Founding  Fathers,  and  the  Federalist 
papers.  Even  when  he  threatens  to  put  the 
White  House  aides  in  JaU.  there  Is  a  benev- 
olent twinkle  on  his  face,  like  grpjidpa  play- 
fully threatening  to  spank  a  child  By  the 
time  Ervln  concludes  his  speech,  everyone  is 
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In  a  good  mood,  the  Constitution  has  been 
Invoked,  and  the  air  Is  so  filled  with  the 
powder  of  old  wigs  that  you  half  expect 
James  Madison  to  stroll  In  for  a  round  of 
applause. 

Ervln  sang  hymns  to  the  enduring  vitality 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  liberal  aca- 
demics at  the  conference — among  them  Ar- 
thur Schleslnger,  Jr.,  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager.  and  Alexander  Blckel — sang  right 
along.  There  was  Some  Irony  In  this.  For  forty 
years  liberals  have  regarded  the  Presidency 
as  the  only  hope  for  our  nobler  political 
Ideals,  while  Congress  has  been  caricatured 
as  a  collection  of  doddering  and  recalcitrant 
old  relics.  But  now  Congress  Is  the  hero,  and 
the  liberals  appear  to  have  become  converted 
Madlsonlans. 

Professor  John  Saloma  led  the  argument 
that  the  Senate  needs  more  staff,  observing 
that  the  Congress,  with  some  one  thousand 
professional  workers,  can't  hope  to  compete 
against  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  two  and  a  half  million  employees  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  He  proposed  that  Con- 
gress beef  Itself  up,  use  computers  (the  Sen- 
ate now  has  one  computer,  which  Is  used 
mainly  to  make  out  pay  checks) ,  and  make 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  staff  capabilities  so 
that  a  Senator  will  know  where  to  find  a 
specialist  on  day-care  centers  or  Section  221 
housing  programs.  The  Senate  must  avail  it- 
self of  new  technologies,  everyone  said,  and 
stop  acting  like  an  old  generallst  debating 
club. 

Others  stressed  that  the  Senate  must  get 
on  with  seniority  reform  and  anti-secrecy 
measures  In  an  effort  to  put  Its  own  house 
In  order  before  doing  battle  with  Nixon.  The 
lawyers  said  that  Congress  should  have  Its 
own  lawyer  to  enforce  Congressional  will  In 
the  courts.  The  economists  said  Congress 
needs  more  economists  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  budget,  although  Aaron  Wlldavsky,  the 
conference  Jester,  remarked  that  even  the 
prodigious  work  of  the  OMB  Is  largely 
guesswork,  having  been  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion off  the  budget  since  1969. 

Henry  Steele  Commager  recommended 
that  Congress  get  more  Information:  "Ralph 
Nader  seems  to  have  more  Information  about 
the  problems  facing  the  United  States  than 
the  Congress."  Others  suggested  that  Con- 
gress reorganize,  and  there  was  a  general 
agreement  that  there  should  be  a  new  com- 
mittee to  have  overall  responsibility  for  the 
budget.  Still  others  argued  that  Congress 
needs  not  more  committees  but  fewer  ones, 
charged  with  broad  problem  areas.  This  view 
was  advanced  by  Sen.  William  Brock  of  Ten- 
nessee, one  of  the  new  breed  of  Southern 
Republicans,  who  has  learned  the  advantages 
of  attacking  the  seniority  system  and  sound- 
ing as  vaguely  progressive  as  John  Gardner. 
He  made  the  case  for  fewer  committees  and 
the  big  picture.  "Why  don't  we  treat  these 
problems  In  the  context  of  the  whole?"  he 
asked.  "We  simply  can't  have  a  housing  pol- 
icy without  considering  transportation  In 
the  urban  community.  Why  not  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  urban  community?  Why  not 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  human  being?" 

SHEEPISH    SENATOas 

The  conference  was  overwhelmed  with 
admirable  If  somewhat  hackneyed  sugges- 
tions about  how  the  Senate  should  reform 
Itself,  but  the  litany  of  shortcomings  was 
so  depressing  that  It  drove  the  Senators  Into 
self-flagellation.  Some  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  was  good  for  the  Senate  to  be 
maligned,  because  only  a  strong  dose  of 
vicious  abuse  could  wound  the  Senate 
enough  to  make  It  act.  "This  President  has 
done  us  a  favor  in  rubbing  our  noses  In 
where  our  powers  once  were,"  said  Lawton 
Chiles,  one  of  the  promising  young  Sena- 
tors, who  sported  a  flashy  blue  suit,  a  big 
gold  tie,  and  black  leather  boots.  "Nixon 
Is  treating  Congress  with  the  contempt  we 
deserve." 
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Such  talk  emboldened  the  academics  to 
abandon  their  deference  and  describe  the 
Senate  as  a  pusillanimous  collection  of  weak 
sisters.  One  pedantic  scholar  from  the  lowly 
Congressional  Research  Service  lectured  the 
Senators  on  the  abysmal  way  they  spend  their 
time — posing  for  photos  with  constituents, 
running  around  In  search  of  cameras  and 
reporters,  dashing  to  the  Senate  floor  to  ask 
an  aide  or  a  functionary  how  they  should 
vote  on  an  amendment  they  never  heard  of. 
Professor  Donald  Devlne  said  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  all  the  power  it  needs,  but  ques- 
tioned "whether  the  will  and  the  wisdom 
are  there." 

The  professors  trod  a  little  too  heavUy  on 
the  Senate  for  Edward  Kennedy,  who  told 
them  he  was  expecting  constructive  sug- 
gestions Instead  of  pep  talks  and  mushy 
discourses.  He  left  after  dozing  through  a 
few  speeches.  But  the  mood  of  despair  had 
caught  on.  It  persisted,  despite  occasional 
spurts  of  optimism,  until  Adlai  Stevenson's 
confession  near  the  end  of  the  conference: 
"I  have  been  here  for  a  little  more  than 
two  years.  I  have  wondered  at  times  what 
the  heck  I  am  doing  here."  This  mood  con- 
tinued through  the  spring,  relieved  only  by 
the  Senate's  enjoyment  of  the  Watergate 
revelations.  Even  as  the  Senators  planned 
to  take  action  against  a  weakened  President 
on  the  three,  major  constitutional  Issues — 
impoundment,  war  power,  and  executive 
privUege— there  was  a  prevailing  caution 
that  had  been  absent  in  their  earlier  pro- 
nouncements on  the  morality  of  bugging 
The  corrective  legislation  itself  seemed  de- 
signed to  allow  the  Senate  to  take  as  little 
responsibility  as  possible. 

Sam  Ervln's  antl-lmpoundment  bill  Is  a 
case  in  point.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  70-24  in  the  big  Watergate  month  of 
AprU.  The  Ervln  bill  says  that  although  im- 
poundments are  strictly  unconstitutional 
the  President  can  practice  them  In  the  fu- 
ture If  he  will  notify  Congress  within  ten 
days.  Unless  Congress  approves  the  Im- 
poundment within  sixty  legislative  days 
thereafter,  which  will  usually  work  out  to 
about  eighty  calendar  days,  the  President 
has  to  release  the  funds.  Thus.  Congress  can 
disapprove  the  President's  action  by  doing 
nothing.  On  the  Senate  floor,  the  Republicans 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  amend  the  bill  to 
require  the  Congress  to  actively  disapprove 
an  Impoundment  before  the  President  has  to 
spend  the  money,  with  Sen.  William  Roth 
making    the    well-worn    claim    that    Ervin's 

l*u!"5^!  "^^"^"^  ""^  ^^^  President's  hands 
behind  him."  The  two  sides  fought  for  the 
advantage  that  always  goes  to  the  advocates 
or  Congressional  inaction,  and  Ervln  won  If 
his  bill  becomes  law.  the  President  will  lose 
when  the  Congress  sits  on  its  hands 

In  another  effort  to  regain  its  constitu- 
tional powers,  the  Senate  passed  the  Javlts 
War  Powers  Act  last  year.  It  failed  in  th» 
House  and  will  come  up  again  this  vear  The 
bill  says  that  the  President  can  use  armed 
force  to  repel  what  he  considers  an  attack 
against  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  must  obtain  the  approval  of 
Congress  within  thirty  davs  after  the  shoot- 
ing starts  (Which,  as  in  Vietnam,  is  some- 
times difficult  to  discern).  If  the  President 
falls  to  convince  Congress  that  the  war  is  a 
gwjd  one,  the  funds  are  automatically  cut 
off.  Again.  Congress  in  its  self-confidence  has 
Incorporated  the  guiding  principle  that  the 
President  will  lose  if  either  House  of  Con- 
gress avoids  the  ls.sue.  The  military  license 
has  to  be  renewed  every  year. 

The  Javlts  bill  has  been  called  the  most 
Important  piece  of  legislation  before  the 
Senate,  if  only  because  it  seeks  to  restore  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Congress  in  the 
critical  realm  of  war-m-iklug.  The  odds  are 
In  favor  of  its  passage  because  many  legis- 
lators feel  they  can  vote  for  it  without  ham- 
stringing the  President's  military  options.  In 


short,  the  War  Powers  Act  is  a  safe  bet  be- 
cause it  wUl  make  Congress  look  good  without 
changing  things  much. 

"All  wars  are  popular  for  the  first  thirty 
days,"  says  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  proposed  law  would  not  have 
affected  the  conduct  of  the  'Vietnam  war 
Once  the  President  has  the  flag  planted  and 
the  cannons  roaring,  legislators  pale  at  the 
thought  of  cutting  off  the  funds.  They  don't 
want  It  said  that  they  swiped  the  ammo  right 
out  of  our  boys'  hands  and  left  them  helpless 
on  the  battlefield.  The  Senate  had  to  ap- 
prove  the  Vietnam  war  with  positive  ac- 
tion  on  the  appropriations  bills  every  year, 
and  either  house  of  Congress  could  have 
stopped  the  money  simply  by  falling  to 
muster  the  votes.  Essentially,  the  Javlts  bill 
would  tack  a  sentence  on  the  appropria- 
tions to  say,  "We  think  this  war  is  a  eood 
idea." 

The  Senate  is  not  quite  as  far  along  on 
the  third  major  constitutional  Issue — it's 
Ignorance,  as  perpetuated  by  the  President's 
use  of  classification  and  executive  privilege. 
President  Nixon  maintains  that  his  use  of 
secrecy  through  executive  privilege  is 
"rooted  Iq  the  Constitution,"  Just  as  his 
power  to  make  war  is  grounded  in  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief clause  and  his  right  to 
impotmd  under  the  Constitution  Is  "abso- 
lutely clear."  The  Senators  respond  that  they 
do  not  find  one  syllable  of  roots  In  the 
Constitution  and  that  executive  privilege  has 
not  been  authorized  by  a  single  statute  or  a 
single  Judicial  decision.  At  this  point,  spokes- 
men for  the  Administration  tisually  argue 
that  the  practice  of  executive  secrecy  Is  Im- 
plied In  the  separation  of  powers  and  that 
In  any  case  the  Senate  has  acquiesced  In  ex- 
ecutive privilege  for  so  long  that  It  has  be- 
come  part  of  the  Constitution  by  custom  and 
common  law. 

After  exhaustive  hearings  In  1971.  the  Sen- 
ate resolved  to  do  something  about  the  Igno- 
ranee  problem.  Avoiding  precipitate  action,  it 
still  resolves  to  pass  a  bill  this  year.  In 
April,  three  subcommittees  settled  their  dis- 
putes regarding  who  has  Jurisdiction  over 
secrecy,  agreed  to  an  alliance  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  Senator  Pulbrlght's  executive-privi- 
lege bill,  and  Invited., then-Attorney  General 
Kleindlenst  to  speak  for  President  Nixon. 

Klelndienst  surprised  the  Senators,  who  ex- 
pected him  to  put  forth  the  traditional 
doctrine  that  executive  privilege  exists  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  advice  between 
the  President  and  his  close  associates.  (The 
Senators  themselves  accept  this,  and  the 
debate  usually  rages  over  its  Interpretation.) 
Not  so.  said  Kleindlenst.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution, the  President  has  the  right  to  with- 
hold testimony  on  any  subject  by  any  of 
the  two  and  a  half  million  employees  in  his 
service,  and  also  to  withhold  any  document  in 
their  possession.  Since  this  right  is  embla- 
zoned in  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  powers,  it  Is  not  subject  to  review 
by  either  the  Congress  or  the  courts,  and 
any  legislative  or  Judicial  challenge  is  "aca- 
demic." 

The  Senators  were  flabbergasted.  Are  there 
no  standards,  asked  Senator  Chiles?  Does  this 
not  make  us  a  government  of  men  rather 
than  of  laws?  Where  is  the  check  in  the  sys- 
tem? You  have  all  kinds  of  remedies,  replied 
Kleindlenst.  speaking  casually  over  his  left 
shoulder  as  he  turned  to  the  side  in  the  wit- 
ness chair.  "You  could  Impeach  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Vice-President. 
You  would  have  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  becoming  the  President. 
Then  you  could  Impeach  the  Judiciary  and 
appoint  a  new  Judiciary,  and  if  you  wanted 
to  exercise  your  power  you  could  have  a  whole 
new  government."  The  Senators  recoiled, 
since  the  subject  of  impeachment  is  more 
taboo  than  Congressional  ethics.  Ervln  broke 
the  ice  by  Joking  that  Impeachment  would 
be   Impossible   under   the   Kleindlenst  doc- 
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trine,  because  the  President  could  suppress 
the  evidence  by  refusing  to  allow  executive 
witnesses  to  testify.  Klelndienst  Ignored  the 
humor  and  replied  that  the  Senate  didn't 
need  evidence  to  get  rid  of  the  President,  Just 
votes.  The  idea  that  evidence  Is  Irrelevant 
shook  Ervln  to  his  legal  bones,  and.  anxious 
to  reassure  himself,  he  told  the  audience  that 
the  Chief  Justice  presides  over  impeachment 
trials  in  the  Senate  and  that  he  would  re- 
quire evidence.  Nonsense,  said  Klelndienst. 
He  couldn't  prevent  a  vote,  and.  if  he  did,  the 
Congress  could  just  get  itself  a  new  Chief 
Justice,  Ervln  fell  silent. 

Senator  Muskie  Jumped  in  angrily  and  told 
Kleindlenst  it  was  the  most  outrageous  testi- 
mony he  had  ever  heard.  He  began  pepper- 
ing Klelndienst  with  questions  and  inter- 
rupting his  answers.  "If  I  may  finish,  Mr. 
Muskie,"  said  Kleindlenst,  "and  then  I  will 
respond  to  your  piercing  inquiry."  He  stated 
his  position  over  and  over  again  and  then, 
reversing  normal  procedure,  dismissed  the 
Senators.  "I  appreciate  your  courteous  hos- 
pitality," he  said,  and  walked  out. 

Senator  Fulbright,  the  next  witness  ambled 
into  the  chair  and  said  he  had  found  it  "very 
hard  to  re.straiu  myself"  during  Kleii;dien--;t's 
performance.  "What  in  effect  he  Is  saying," 
coinlnued  Fulbright.  "is  that  you  are  all  a 
bunch  of  boobs  and  you  don't  know  how  to 
use  the  power  given  you.  and  therefore  the 
Executive  is  goi:.g  to  take  it  over."  He  and 
the  other  Senators  were  so  upset  by  Kleln- 
dienst that  they  all  but  neglected  to  discuss 
the  particulars  of  Fulbright's  bill  to  fi.x  things 
up.  Which  was  jus:  as  well,  considering  what 
the  bill  proposes. 

If  enacted,  the  new  law  will  require  ail  ex- 
ecutive witnesses  to  appear  before  Congress 
when  summoned — "even  if."  sj.ys  Fulbright. 
"upon  their  arrival,  they  do  noihlng  but  in- 
voke executive  privilege."  The  bill  aliO  pro- 
vides that  if  a  committee  does  not  like  the 
witness'  reason  for  invoking  the  privilege,  it 
can  recommend  "appropriate  action"  to  the 
full  Congress — which,  of  course,  the  commit- 
tees can  do  already,  and  which  begs  the  ques- 
tion since  the  President  says  the  Congress 
can't  do  anything  about  it  because  of    the 
constitutional   roots.   Finally,   the    bill   says 
that  a  formal  invocation  in  writing  by  the 
President  shall  be  the  only  basis  for  denying 
information  to  Congress,  and  that  an  agen- 
cy or  department  must  either  cough  up  the 
data    or    claim    executive    privilege    within 
thirty   days    of   an    official    request.    Other- 
wise, Its  funds  will  be  cut  off  automatically 
without  any  action  required  by  the  Congress. 
Once  again,  the  legislation  Is  carefully  de- 
signed so  that  the  Senate  can  discipline  the 
President  by  doing  nothing. 

GOVERNMENT    BY    THE    TUBE 

The  Senate's  legislative  proposals  on    all 
three   constitutional   fronts   are   so   riddled 
with  holes  that  they  amount  to  a  confession 
of  weakness,  especially  since  it  will  require  a 
spurt  of  forgotten  boldness  in  the  Congress 
just  to  get  them  passed.  Each  bill  would  have 
some   positive   effect,   but   if   you   push    the 
proponents  about  that  effect,  they  will  say 
that   the   main    impact   wUl   be   a   symbolic 
one — that  the  laws  will  signal  a  change  in  the 
"atmosphere"  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate.  They  would  certainly  Indicate  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  In  the  Senate  than  the  one 
prevailing  two  y^ars  ago.  when  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
late  Allen  Elleuder.  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  which  he  said  that  even 
he  did  not  know  how  much  money  Congress 
gives  the  CIA  each  year  or  what  the  agency 
does  with  It  all.  Moreover,  he  said  he  did  not 
li'anf  to  know,  because  If  he  did  he  might 
spill  some  of  our  foreign  operations  and  mess 
up  the  national  security.  In  one  fell  swoop, 
he  tossed  away  the  power  of  the  purse,  con- 
trol over   foreign   policy,   and   the  Senate's 
right  to  be  Informed. 
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The  atmosphere— all  the  Intangibles  that 
determine  the  stature  of  the  Senate  relative 
to  the  President— Is  really  the  crucial  ele- 
ment, for  all  the  restorative  legislation  would 
be  unnecessary  if  the  Senate  commanded  the 
same  respect  In  the  country  as  does  the  Pres- 
ident. /^  It  Is.  the  President  has  the  over- 
whelming attention  of  the  American  people 
whether  they  consider  him  good  or  evO.  It  Is 
hard  to  Imagine  the  Senate  speaking  with 
an    authoritative   voice    on    national    policy 
that  would  rival  the  President's  or  to  imagine 
conditions  in  which  the  public  would  expect 
the  Senate  to  react  with  masterful  authority 
against  intrusions  on  its  authority  and  in- 
sults to  its  rights.  People  don't  Identify  with 
the  Senate  or  look  to  it  for  leadership.   It 
wouldn't  be  a  national  crisis  if  half  the  Sen- 
ate were  enveloped  in  scandal,  because  the 
Senate  occupies  a  remote  place  in  tl'.e  na- 
tional consciousness  where  it  can  be  tram- 
pled without  much  damage  to  public  cinfi- 
dence.  especially  in  times  of  earth-shaking 
events.  As  long  as  Se^iators  can  talk,  things 
are  in  order. 

The  Senate  can't  hope  to  look  the  President 
in  the  eye  until  it  establishes  the  elementary 
mutual  respect  that  prevails  in  politics  and 
the  animal  kingdom — wherebv  the  President 
knows  that  if  he  kicks  the  Senators  in  the 
shins  they  will  kick  him  back  just  as  hard, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  problem  with  the  strategy,  other  tl-'an 
the  scarcity  of  votes  for  It.  is  television.  Tlie 
Senators  know  they  can't  compete  with 
Nixon  for  control  of  public  opinion,  because 
he  will  go  on  all  three  networks  and  set  the 
tone  of  national  politics  for  montlis.  A  Sen- 
ator is  lucky  to  get  three  minutes  on  the 
Today  show,  says  Humphrev.  but  when  the 
President  goes  on  the  tube,  "the  eagle  has 
its  wings  up,  and  the  whole  nation  is  called 
to  attention."  There  is  nothing  else  to  watch, 
and  anybody  who  can  go  on  TV  like  that 
must  be  important. 

The  Senate  finds  it  impossible  to  get  on 
the  air.  After  Nixon's  March  network  address 
on  how  the  big  spenders  in  Congress  were 
making  prices  and  taxes  go  up  (estimated 
audience :  100  million  i ,  Senator  Mansfield  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  that  all  the  networks 
refused  to  grant  time  for  a  Congressional 
response.  "One  network  even  raised  ques- 
tions about  what  was  to  be  said,"  he  declared 
angrily.  During  the  debate  on  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  networks  refused  to  sell  time  to  a 
group  of  Senators  led  by  Harold  Hughes 
•I  could  buy  time  to  sell  soap  or  women's 
underwear,"  fretted  Hughes,  "but  not  to 
speak  as  a  United  States  Senator  on  issues 
of  war  and  peace." 

Probably  the  most  potent  action  the  Sen- 
ate could  take  would  be  to  pass  legislation 
requu-lng  the  networks  to  give  Congress 
media  access  identical  to  the  President's 
Senators  find  the  idea  appealing,  but  they 
realize  they  would  have  to  overcome  the  op- 
position of  the  broadcasters,  on  whom  each 
of  them  depends  when  the  reelection  cam- 
paigns roll  around.  They  also  realize  that 
many  voters  would  consider  it  an  effrontery 
and  a  bore  to  have  some  Congressional  leader 
preempt  Mod  Squad  or  the  ball  game  to  re- 
spond to  the  President  and  announce  the 
Congress's  plans  for  the  country. 

Should  such  a  law  become  effective  it 
would  throw  Congress  headlong  into  its  orga- 
nizational problems,  another  major  reason 
for  its  weakness.  Who  would  go  on  TV?  The 
Congress  Is  a  fragmented  collection  of  rough 
equals,  divided  Into  two  bodies  with  a  sUlv 
tradition  of  Intense  Jealousy.  Senators  look 
down  on  the  House  as  a  bunch  of  pedestrians 
and  used-car  salesmen.  whUe  Representa- 
tives find  the  "other  body"  composed  of 
prima  donnas  who  get  all  the  attention  while 
the  House  does  the  work. 

Within  the  Senate  Itself,  there  Is  a  sprawl- 
ing disorganization.  Having  expressed  their 
genuine  affection  for  Majority  Leader  Mans- 


field, many  Democrats  will  gingerlv  mention 
the  leadership  problem.  "Mansfield  is  a  co- 
ordinator, not  a  leader."  says  Hubert  Humph- 
rey, and  Mansfield  himself  declares  that  his 
only  function  is  to  make  sure  that  all  Sen- 
ators are  treated  fairly  and  that  the  votes 
are  scheduled  after  everyone  speaks  his  piece. 
But  the  most  serious  Impediment  to  an 
effective  organization  of  the  Senate  seems  to 
be  the  monumental  Senatorial  ego,  which 
prevents  any  single  member  from  sacrificing 
his  own  prominence  for  the  overall  dignity 
and  clout  of  the  Senate.  Senators,  especially 
liberal  Senators,  have  difficultv  getting  to- 
gether on  anything.  Several  years  ago.  col- 
lective action  against  the  war  often  broke 
down  over  the  problems  of  which  Presiden- 
tial contender  would  sponsor  legislation  and 
who  would  be  the  spokesman. 

The  Democrats  elected  Mansfield  as  ma- 
jority leader,  and,  on   balance,   they  prefer 
his  kind  of  leadership.  He  allows  them  to  feel 
like  principalities.   He  allows   them   to  give 
in  to  the  dizzying  centrifugal  force   Lii  the 
Senate,  by  which  each  member  feels  com- 
pelled to  spend  the  bulk  of  his  er.ergies  on 
his  own  little  chores  and  on  the  public  poses 
that  Will  keep  him  in  office.  In  the  Executive 
Branch,  everything  points  toward  the  Presi- 
dent, but  in  the  Senate  evervthing  points  to- 
ward the  fringes,  to  the  duchies  of  Ohio  or 
Kansas.  It  is  easy  for  a  Senator  to  believe 
that  he  is  really  too  small  to  help  run  the 
country  the  way  the  President  does,  but  it  Is 
very  difficult  for  him  not  to  eniov  being  a 
Senator.    Back    when    the    state"  legislature 
chose  them,  Senators  were  usuallv  political 
bosses  who  fed  off  patronage  and  raw  politics. 
But  now  politicians  catapult  into  the  Senate 
largely    because    of    their    performances    on 
television,   and    what    thev   find    to   sustain 
them  in  the  Capitol  is  a  kind  of  unattached 
glory.    Whatever   happens   to   the    collective 
power  of  the  Senate,  a  Senator  can  get  satis- 
faction  from   his   newspaper   clippings    his 
special    elevator    operators,    the    limousine 
that  meets  him  when  he  visits  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  abiding  subservience  he  can 
extract  from  his  staff  and  the  smaller  bu- 
reaucrats.  (Sometimes  this  can  go  too  far- 
Sen.  Robert  Byrd's  administrative  assistant 
quit  because  he  got  tired  of  mowing  Bvrd's 
lawn  on  Saturdays.)  The  more  erudite  Sena- 
tors like  to  right  small  wrongs,  put  thought- 
ful statements  Ui  the  Congressional  Record 
and    participate    in    the    great    educational' 
forum. 

STOLEN    WTTHOUT   STYLE 

The  Senators  like  Mansfield's  kind  of  lead- 
ership for  the  same  reason  thev  like  to  cheer 
and  complain— it  allows  them  to  concentrate 
on    their    Individual    courtesies    instead    of 
taking  risks  and  responsibilities  that  would 
follow  any  assertion  of  authorltv  bv  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole.  Nbcon  scorned   these   indi- 
vidual attentions,  and  some  Senators  admit 
privately  that  this  breach  of  etiquette  ac- 
counts for  most  of  the  hostUitv  toward  him 
Always  effusive,  Hubert  Humphrev  was  will- 
ing to  go  on  record:  "That's  what's  got  most 
of   these   fellows   mad   around   here.   Nixon 
robs  you  without  any  courtesv.  Now,  Johnson 
used  to  rob  the  Senate,  but  when  he  wanted 
to  take  something  from  you,  he'd  invite  you 
to  lunch.   He'd   put   his   arms   around   you 
and  talk  to  you  while  he  picked  vour  pocket 
You'd  go  away  thinking  you'd  'contributed 
something,  and  you'd  at  least  feel  consulted 
But  Nixon  sticks  you  up  in  the  night    You 
don't  even  see  him.  It's  like  rape  without 
any  personal  contact.  I  mean,  the  Senators 
are  used  to  being  had,  but  not  to  being  Ig- 
nored. That  drives  them  mad.  Under  Nixon, 
you  find  out  about  program  cuts  on  cheap 
departmental  press  releases.  You  don't  get 
advance  notice  from  the  President,  and  the 
Senators  miss  that  Whlt«  House  stationery." 
Sometimes  this  obsession  with  form  gets 
rather  blatant.  During  the  February  hear- 
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Ingj  on  Impoundment,  for  Instance,  Sen. 
Charles  Percy  spent  all  his  time  asking  the 
executive  witnesses  If  they  didn't  think  all 
the  "unnecessary  ruffled  feelings"  In  Con- 
gress could  be  assuaged  by  giving  the  Sena- 
tors a  little  advance  notice — "if  it  Is  only 
twenty-four  hours  or  five  hours  or  an 
hour" — before  the  Senator  was  to  be  screwed 
by  an  impoundment.  That  would  give  Percy 
time  to  prepare  a  statement  for  the  press 
so  he  could  look  as  though  he  were  in  on 
the  big  doings  of  government. 

For  all  Its  talk  about  the  battle  lines  of 
politics,  the  Senate  has  a  heart  of  Victorian 
femininity — concerned  with  being  noticed, 
admired,  pampered,  and  put  through  the  rit- 
uals of  importance.  While  the  Senators  did 
not  create  television  or  the  bicameral  legis- 
lature, they  did  allow  themselves  to  be  se- 
duced by  perquisites  and  Presidents  until 
many  of  them  do  not  want  to  share  equally 
with  the  President  In  the  responsibility  for 
government.  They  don't  know  what  that 
would  be  like,  and  they  would  rather  Just  be 
Senators — or.  In  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  President. 


GROUPS  PROTECTED  BY  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
common  misconception  with  regard  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  deals  with 
which  groups  are  actually  covered  by  the 
treaty.  Article  II  states  that  certain  acts 
"committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial  or  religious  group"  constitute  gen- 
ocide. So  that  there  is  no  confusion  as 
to  who  belongs  to  these  groups,  imple- 
menting legislation  (Ch.  50A,  sec.  1091  > 
provides  explicit  definitions : 

As  used  in  this  chapter — 

(1)  "National  group"  means  a  set  of  per- 
sons whose  identity  as  such  is  distinctive 
in  terms  of  nationality  or  national  origins 
from  the  other  groups  or  sets  of  persons 
forming  the  population  of  the  loatlon  of 
which  It  Is  a  part  or  from  the  groups  or  sets 
of  persons  forming  the  international  com- 
munity of  nations. 

(2)  "Ethnic  group"  means  a  set  of  per- 
sons whose  identity  as  such  as  Is  distinctive 
in  terms  of  nationality  or  national  origins 
from  the  other  groups  or  sets  of  persons 
forming  the  population  of  the  nation  of 
which  It  Is  a  part  or  from  the  groups  or 
sets  of  persons  forming  the  International 
community  of  nations. 

(3)  "Racial  group"  means  a  set  of  persons 
whose  identity  as  such  is  distinctive  In  terms 
of  race,  color  of  skin,  or  other  physical  char- 
acteristics from  the  other  groups  or  sets  of 
persons  forming  the  population  of  the  nation 
of  which  it  Is  a  part  or  from  the  groups  or 
sets  of  persons  forming  the  International 
community  of  nations. 

(4)  "Religious  group"  means  a  set  of  per- 
sons whose  Identity  as  such  Is  distinctive  In 
terms  of  its  common  religious  creed,  beliefs. 
doctrines,  or  rituals  from  the  other  groups 
or  sets  of  persons  forming  the  population  of 
the  nation  of  which  It  Is  a  part  or  from  the 
groups  or  sets  of  persons  forming  the  inter- 
national community  of  nations. 

Mr.  President,  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  is  long  overdue,  and 
afBrmative  action  must  be  taken  without 
additional  delay. 


SPORT  GROUPS  INTERFERE  WITH 
U.S.  FOREIGN  POUCY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time  that  many 
of   the   groups  which  govern  amateur 


athletics  in  the  United  States  are  more 
concerned  about  the  protection  of  their 
own  rules  and  regulations  and  the  per- 
petuation of  their  power  than  about  the 
welfare  and  success  of  amateur  athletes. 
I  am  amazed  to  learn  that  one  of  these 
groups  has  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  Senate  should  be  aware  of  the  facts 
of  this  incident. 

On  February  28,  1972,  President  Nixon 
and  Premier  Chou  En-lai  issued  a  com- 
mimique  in  which  they  agreed  to  in- 
crease cultural  exchanges  in  order  to 
develop  improved  communications  and 
mutual  understanding  between  China 
and  the  United  States.  Pursuant  to  an 
agi-eement  announced  February  22,  1973, 
by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  All  China 
Sports  Federation  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  the  United  States  to  send  a  swim- 
ming team  to  the  People's  Republic.  Un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tion and  Cultural  Exchanges  Act  of  1961, 
the  Department  of  State  organized  a 
team  to  travel  to  China. 

Before  the  team  even  departed  for 
China,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and 
the  Federation  Internationale  de  Nata- 
tion Amateur  —  FINA  —  attempted  to 
block  the  trip  because  FINA  does  not 
recognize  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
The  AAU  and  FINA  forced  the«resigna- 
tion  of  the  first  coach  of  the  team  and 
one  of  its  members  as  well  by  threaten- 
ing to  suspend  them  from  further  ath- 
letic competition.  Subsequently,  they  at- 
tempted to  persuade  other  members  of 
the  delegation  to  resign.  To  the  credit  of 
our  young  athletes  and  team  officials, 
improvement  in  Chinese-American  rela- 
tions was  more  important  than  threats 
from  a  self-appointed  swimming  orga- 
nization. Ten  athletes  and  six  officials 
went  to  China. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  team  has 
returned  from  Cliina  and  that  the  trip 
was  a  great  success.  The  American  ath- 
letes traveled  throughout  China  giving 
swimmin?  demonstrations,  clinics,  and 
working  personally  with  young  Chinese 
swimmers  and  divers.  The  American  del- 
egation was  warmly  received  during  their 
visit  by  both  the  Chinese  people  and  of- 
ficials of  their  goveiTiment. 

However,  upon  their  return,  the  ath- 
letes and  team  officials  were  greeted  by 
a  letter  from  the  AAU,  informing  them 
the  AAU  was  saspending  them  from 
further  amateur  competition  and  that 
athletes,  coaches,  and  press  stewards  who 
participated  in  the  tour  were  banished 
from  the  AAU  and  from  membership  on 
all  committees  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee. 

I  find  this  arbitrary  action  by  the  AAU 
and  FINA  not  only  deplorable  but  in- 
credible. These  organizations  have  at- 
tempted to  usurp  the  authority  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  conduct  foreign  pol- 
icy. They  have  punished  athletes,  in- 
cluding six  Olympic  medalists  and  three 
members  of  the  board  of  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee,  for  their  participation 
in  a  program  designed  to  achieve  an  im- 
portant foreign  policy  objective.  P^al- 
ly,  they  have  done  all  this  without  so 
much  as  a  hearing  for  all  concerned  and, 
some  believe,  contrary  to  their  own  rules. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to 


allow  these  self-appointed  sports  bureau- 
crats from  this  country  or  from  abroad, 
to  interfere  with  our  athletes,  or  with 
our  foreign  policy.  This  is  not  the  first 
incident  in  which  athletes  suffered  be- 
cause of  the  arbitrary  rules  of  sports 
bureaucrats  and  so  long  as  these  orga- 
nizations continue  without  responsibility 
to  the  athletes  and  the  public,  similar  in- 
cidents will  occur. 


VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  STATEMENT 
ON  ORPHANS  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
many  humanitarian  problems  confront- 
ing the  peoples  of  Indochina  in  the  wake 
of  a  decade  of  war,  none  compels  more 
attention  or  has  evoked  greater  public 
concern — and  none  reminds  us  more  of 
our  Nation's  continuing  humanitarian 
responsibilities  to  that  area — than  the 
tragic  plight  of  the  orphans  of  Indo- 
china, especially  those  fathered  and 
abandoned  by  Americans. 

There  are  today,  by  oflQcial  count,  some 
880,000  orphans  or  half-orphans  in 
South  Vietnam  alone.  Several  thousand 
of  these  children  have  been  abandoned 
to  orphanages.  Their  cries  for  help  have 
for  too  long  fallen  on  deaf  ears  and  as- 
sistance from  our  Government  has  thus 
far  been  too  little  and  too  late.  It  has 
only  been  the  active  humanitarian  con- 
cern of  many  private  Americans,  espe- 
cially the  leadership  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies, which  has  in  recent  months  finally 
turned  around  our  Government's  sense 
of  priority  toward  the  children  of  Indo- 
china. 

Recently,  the  official  spokesman  for 
the  voluntary  agencies  of  America,  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
for  Foreign  Service,  adopted  an  impor- 
tant statement  setting  forth  "guiding 
principles  on  child  welfare  concerns  in 
Indochina."  The  principles  and  recom- 
mendations listed  in  the  council's  state- 
ment are  based  upon  their  constituent 
agencies  long  experience  in  the  field,  and 
reflect  the  views  of  a  recently  returned 
study  mission  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman. 

I  commend  the  council  for  their  long 
humanitarian  service  and  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  their  recommenda- 
tions the  serious  consideration  they  war- 
rant. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  many  Members 
of  Congress  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  plight  of  orphans  in  South  Vietnam, 
especially  those  fathered  by  Americans. 
I  believe  the  statement  Issued  by  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
will  be  of  value  in  guiding  this  concern, 
and  the  concern  of  our  constituents,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Guiding  Principles  on   Child  Welfare 
Concerns   in   Indochina 

As  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  comes  to  an  end, 
the  need  for  special  services  in  children's 
health  and  welfare  programs  In  that  country 
Is  more  urgent  than  ever  before.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  the  trauma  of  war  the  chll- 
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drea  of  Indo-Chlna  have  not  received  prior- 
ity of  governments.  Almost  half  of  the  total 
population  in  Indo-Chlna  is  14  years  old  and 
under,  and  many  have  yet  to  experience 
peace.  Reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts must  be  given  first  priority  to  provide 
reasonably  stable  and  humane  programs  and 
services  essential  for  the  normal  grovrth  and 
development  of  the  children. 

The  members  of  the  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  with 
constituencies  representing  the  major  reli- 
gious faiths  and  non-sectarian  organizations, 
are  deeply  aware  of  the  plight  of  the  children 
in  Indo-Chlna.  These  agencies,  with  long  ex- 
perience in  child  welfare  service,  have  found 
that  child  assistance  programs  In  Indo-Chlna 
will  be  most  effective  if  the  following  prin- 
ciples are  accepted. 

PRINCIPLES 

I.  The  preservation  and  strengthening  of 
family  life  should  be  the  primary  guiding 
principle  for  all  programs  and  services  for 
all  children. 

II.  In  war-torn  countries  sometimes  or- 
phanages provide  the  most  effective  and  hu- 
mane solution  of  immediate  and  emergency 
problems  of  homeless  children.  Such  care 
should  be  considered  as  a  temporary  measure. 

III.  It  Is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
Immediate  necessities  of  child  care  and  long 
range  solutions.  Child  welfare  goals  should 
Include,  in  addition  to  the  basic  provisions 
for  adequate  food,  shelter  and  medical  care. 
family  assistance  programs,  day-care  centers, 
foster -home  care  and  local  adoptions.  Inter- 
country  adoption  should  be  considered  as  an 
acceptable  and  viable  social  welfare  solution 
only  If  It  is  clearly  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
child  and  the  best  available  alternative. 

IV.  Racially  mixed  children  represent  spe- 
cial problems.  However,  meeting  their  needs 
should  be  undertaken  within  the  context  of 
overall  child  welfare  programs. 

V.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage, 
develop  and  support  child  welfare  programs 
with  cooperation  and  coordination  between 
International  and  national,  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR   IMMEDIATE    ACTION 

The  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies for  Foreign  Service  supports  the  elements 
of  the  U.S.  Government  including  the  Ad- 
ministration, various  members  of  Congress 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, in  their  efforts  to  provide  adequate 
child  welfare  programs  and  services  for  the 
children  of  Indo-Chlna  in  cooperation  and 
coordination,  to  the  maximum  possible  ex- 
tent, with  other  international  and  national, 
public   and   private   organizations. 

It  Is  essential  that  all  elements  of  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Indo- 
Chlna  recognize  and  accept  responslbilitv  for 
providing  health  and  welfare  programs  for 
children. 

1.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Government  and  voluntary  agencies  to 
increase  funds  and  programs  to  alleviate  the 
manifold  needs  of  the  children  of  Indo- 
Chlna. 

2.  The  final  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  children  properly'  rests  with  the  national 
governments  of  Indo-Chlna.  All  child  welfare 
programs  should  be  implemented  in  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  with  the  governmental 
social  welfare  agencies  in  Indo-Chlna. 

3.  Child  welfare  programs  and  services 
must  Include  provisions  of  social  and  medical 
assistance  with  particular  reference  to  those 
children  who  are  war  victims  such  as  the 
refugee  child,  the  war-injured  child,  the 
orphaned  and  the  Institutionalized  child, 
and  the  ethnic  minority  child. 

4.  Immediate  high  priority  should  be  given 
to  child  welfare  programs  and  services  aimed 
at  family  reunification,  the  avoidance  of 
child  abandonment,  and  the  counseling  of 
mothers,  as  well  as  to  programs  and  services 


that  contribute  to  the  stability  of  families 
and  communities.  In  rural  as  well  as  urban 
areas,  for  greater  economic  and  social  op- 
portunities for  children. 


RAILROADS  AND  FUEL  SAVINGS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  consideration  re- 
cently given  to  the  energy  crisis.  The 
consumption  of  fuel  by  automobiles  and 
jet  aircraft  certainly  is  a  prime  consid- 
eration in  discussing  this  problem.  Many 
statistics  have  been  furnished  regarding 
the  impact  that  these  modes  of  trans- 
portation have  on  the  availability  of 
energy  to  the  country.  One  aspect,  how- 
ever, that  has  not  been  considered  in 
depth  is  the  effect  that  rail  transporta- 
tion has  on  the  consumption  of  energy. 
For  instance,  the  average  passenger  miles 
per  gallon  of  fuel  for  a  jet  plane  is  be- 
tween 21  and  22.  For  an  automobile  it  is 
approximately  32,  as  compared  to  80  for 
cross-country  passenger  train  service  and 
200  for  suburban  train,  two-deck,  service. 
These  figures,  I  think,  are  significant  and 
certainly  point  to  the  advantages  of 
utilizing  rail  passenger  service  in  this 
country  to  a  greater  extent. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Labor  newspaper 
of  Jime  23,  1973,  citing  these  statistics 
and  others  relating  to  the  efficiency  of 
rail  transportation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Greater  Use  of  Railroads  Means  Big  Fuel 
Savings 

Current  and  prospective  fuel  shortages 
make  it  more  vital  than  ever  for  America  to 
use  its  railroads  better,  instead  of  promoting 
the  use  of  autos,  trucks  and  planes.  We  hope 
the  government  wakes  up  to  this— and  acts 
on  it. 

Transportation  as  a  whole  accounts  for  one 
quarter  of  all  the  nation's  energy  consump- 
tion. And  trains  consume  far  less  fuel  per 
unit  of  transportation  than  their  chief  rivals. 

This  fact  has  been  brought  out  recently  by 
G.  A.  Lincoln,  former  chief  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness.  Writing  on  "En- 
ergy Conservation  "  in  Science  magazine.  Lin- 
coln cited  the  following  figures  on  average 
passenger-miles  per  gallon  of  fuel:  Jet  plane. 
21-22;  auto,  sedan,  32;  cross-country  pas- 
senger train,  80;  suburban  train,  two-deck, 
200. 

For  freight,  Lincoln  cited  these  figures  on 
average  cargo  ton-miles  per  gallon  of  fuel : 
Boeing  707,  seml-frelght,  8.3;  40-ton  truck, 
50;  40-car  fast  freight  train.  97;  100-car 
freight  train,  250.  Other  modes  comparing 
favorably  with  the  train  were  big  Inland  barge 
tows,  large  pipelines,  ^nd  supertankers.  But 
these  last  modes  are  limited  as  to  cargo 
and'  or  destinations. 

Clearly  both  on  freight  and  passenger 
transportation,  the  railroads  are  great  fuel 
savers.  Lincoln  stressed  especially  the  need 
for  mass  transit.  Commuting  by  auto  In- 
volves a  drastic  waste  of  energy,  he  warned. 
In  1971,  he  noted,  over  half  the  nation's  auto 
energy  consumption  "went  for  urban  trips  of 
10  miles  or  less,  and  56  per  cent  of  all  com- 
muting was  by  autos  containing  only  one 
occupant." 

Another  recent  study  by  scientists  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  summarized  in 
the  Transportation  Engineering  Journal,  gave 
similar  facts  and  conclusions.  Those  scientists 
cited  also  the  pollution  aspect.  In  1969.  they 
reported,  transportation  accounted  for  52  per 


cent  by  weight  of  total  U.S.  air  pollution  with 
the  great  bulk  of  that  coming  from  cars  and 
trucks. 

In  addition  to  fuel  shortages  and  air  pollu- 
tion, the  problems  of  urban  congestion,  safety 
and  noise  pollution  also  "may  provide  addi- 
tional Incentives  "  to  turn  more  to  trains  and 
barges,  the  Oak  Ridge  scientists  concluded. 

Similarly,  in  a  statement  presented  to  the 
House  subcommittee  which  is  considering  the 
Northeast  rail  crisis.  Gov.  Thomas  Mesklll  of 
Connecticut  cited  findings  which  show  that 
"moving  freight  by  truck  requires  approxi- 
mately 3,460  British  thermal  units  (BTUs) 
per  ton  mile,  versus  624  BTUs  per  ton  mile  by 
rail."  In  other  words,  trains  consume  only 
one-fifth  the  energy  of  trucks  in  hauling 
identical  amounts  of  freight. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  seems  almost 
Incredible  that  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation—speaking for  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration— should  be  willing  to  see  thousands 
of  mUes  of  railroad  line  abandoned  In  the 
Northeast,  and  willing  to  see  limping  inade- 
quate service  over  many  of  the  remaining 
lines. 

But  this  Is  what  Secretary  Brlnegar  has 
indicated,  In  congressional  testlmonv  about 
the  DOT'S  plans  for  the  Penn  Central  and 
other  bankrupt  roads.  Public  spirited  mem- 
bers  of  Congress  have  sought  a  more  positive 
program.  So  have  rail  unions  and  civic  groups. 
To  save  fuel,  to  cut  pollution,  to  aid  travelers 
and  shippers.  It's  long  past  time  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment developed  a  truly  positive  policy 
for  the  railroads. 


PROXMIRE-STAFFORD  AMEND- 

MENT TO  PROHIBIT  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  S.  372, 
as  it  was  reported  from  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  contains  a  section  that  is  a 
regression  to  the  bad  old  practices  that 
existed  before  the  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
I  refer  to  section  17  of  S.  372  which  re- 
estabUshes  the  practice  of  permitting 
Government  contractors,  or  those  nego- 
tiating for  Government  contracts,  to 
make  political  contributions  through 
"political"  committees  or  organizations. 

At  a  time  when  the  Watergate  investi- 
gation command  the  front  pages  of 
every  newspaper  in  the  United  States  this 
is  a  singularly  bad  provision.  Senator 
Stafford  and  I  intend  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  S.  372  within  the  next  few 
days  to  strike  section  17  and  thus  restore 
existing  language  prohibiting  campaign 
contributions  by  Government  contrac- 
tors. 'We  will  be  discussing  the  amend- 
ment in  more  detail  in  a  day  or  so. 


EXTENDED  COVERAGE  OF  ANIMAL 
WELFARE  ACT  URGED 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  recent  agreement  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Animal  Transportation 
to  develop  improved  and  simplified 
guidelines  for  pet  owners  and  cargo  han- 
dlers. The  10-year-old  council,  comprised 
of  representatives  of  the  airline  carriers, 
the  pet  industry,  and  various  humane  so- 
cieties, and  other  interested  parties,  took 
this  action  at  its  annual  meeting  here  in 
Washington,  hosted  by  the  Air  Transport 
Association. 

At  that  meeting.  Glenn  E.  Stephan. 
ATA's  representative  and  chairman  of 
the  council's  subcommittee  on  humane 
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treatment  of  animals  in  transportation, 
urged  that — 

In  the  case  of  the  air  shipment  of  house- 
hold pets  and  other  types  of  animals  com- 
monly shipped  by  air,  the  development  of 
the  clearest  possible  guidelines  for  the  non- 
professional in  the  animal  shipping  field 
would  render  a  humane  service. 

Stephan  has  proposed  that  a  simplified 
chart  could  be  made  available  to  air 
freight  handling  employees  and  pet  own- 
ers. This  would  list  such  vital  guidelines 
as  the  proper  container  size  and  air  space 
required  for  various  types  of  animals 
shipped  by  air  transport. 

Though  I  am  encouraged  by  the  vol- 
untary and  cooperative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Council  on  Animal 
Transportation.  I  would  urge  that  Con- 
gress consider  pertinent  legislation  on 
this  matter,  speciflcaUy  S.  399.  reintro- 
duced on  January  16,  1973.  by  myself 
and  Senators  Griffin  and  Buckley.  This 
measure  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Whitehdrst  of 
Virginia  and  is  pending  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  in  the  Senate 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  In 
extending  coverage  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  common  carriers,  terminal 
facilities,  and  all  pet  shops,  this  bill  closes 
major  loopholes  in  existing  law  and 
affords  an  opportunity  for  shippers,  car- 
riers, humane  societies,  and  governmen- 
tal agencies  to  cooperate  in  the  formula- 
tion of  new  Federal  standards  for  the 
protection  of  animals  in  air  transit. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  afford  the  mat- 
ter of  humane  treatment  of  animals  in 
transport  early  and  thorough  hearings 
to  consider  adding  scope  and  substance 
to  Federal  humane  standards  and  en- 
forcement provisions  in  regard  to  animal 
air  transport. 


RETIREMENT  OP  A  DEDICATED 
AMERICAN:  HARRY  A.  SCHWIE- 
KERT.  JR. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  note  the  retirement  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  dedicated  veteran 
leaders. 

For  the  past  25  years,  Mr.  Harry  A. 
Schwlekert,  Jr.,  has  served  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  in  almost  every  of- 
fice including  president,  and  in  almost 
every  appwintive  and  salaried  position. 
In  1964,  Mr.  Schwiekert  was  responsible 
for  the  opening  of  the  Washington  na- 
tional office  of  the  PVA.  For  2  years  he 
served  as  its  executive  director  and  only 
administrative  officer.  As  the  PVA's 
membership  grew,  so  did  its  Washington 
office,  but  always  Mr.  Schwiekert  had 
some  part  in  that  growth  and  in  the  ef- 
fective efforts  that  the  PVA  made  to 
educate  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  the 
needs  of  those  like  himself  who  had  suf- 
fered the  catastrophe  of  a  spinal  cord 
injury  or  disease. 

Mr.  Schwiekert's  conviction  that  these 
men  were  not  "unsalvageable"  men  who 
were  destined  to  spend  their  lives  in  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  was  a  conviction 
that  he  lived  and  exemplified  everyday. 
As  a  paraplegic  who  was  active  and  em- 
ployed, he  disproved  many  of  the  myths 


about  handicapped  individuals  by  his 
presence  and  hard  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  enjoyed  since  my 
earliest  days  in  the  Senate  a  close  and 
warm  relationship  with  the  PVA.  its  of- 
ficers and  appointees.  All  of  them  have 
been  greatly  assisted  by  the  advice, 
guidance,  and  patient  research  assist- 
ance they  received  from  Mr.  Schwiekert. 
This  determined  group  of  spinal  cord  in- 
jured individuals  has  had  no  small  im- 
pact on  the  rehabilitation  programs 
which  have  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  implemented  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  In  large  part,  that  im- 
pact can  be  attributed  to  the  tireless  ef- 
forts that  Harry  Schwiekert  gave  will- 
ingly and  selflessly. 

This  selflessness  did  not  stop  with  vet- 
erans or  the  spinal  cord  injuries.  His  ac- 
tivities ranged  far  beyond  into  the  areas 
of  architectural  barriers  and  transpor- 
tation barriers  faced  by  all  handicapped 
individuals  in  society.  He  had  the  fore- 
sight to  realize  that  there  was  a  com- 
monality with  other  handicapped  in- 
dividuals as  well.  To  Harry  Schwiekert 
solving  the  problems  for  one  group  would 
not  do.  All  must  have  the  freedom  of 
access,  of  employment,  of  transporta- 
tion, and  of  acceptance  as  individuals, 
not  because  of  their  handicap  but  despite 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  that  I  could  say 
that  the  Congress  and  society  had  made 
all  the  adjustments  that  Mr.  Schwiekert 
has  sought  with  such  dedication.  We 
have  not.  We  should  let  this  occasion  of 
his  retirement  remind  us  that  there  is 
much  that  must  and  can  be  done.  Harry 
Schwiekert  did  all  that  one  man  could 
do  during  his  active  years  in  Washing- 
ton and  before.  Let  each  of  us  resolve 
that  we  will  do  all  that  we  can  do  to  see 
that  the  work  he  began  comes  to  fruition. 

Our  passage  in  the  next  few  days  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  1875,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973,  twice  vetoed  but  now 
worked  out  with  the  administration,  is 
a  solid  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  as  Mr.  Schwiekert  re- 
tires, I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  thanking  him  for  giving  so  much  of 
himself  to  those  less  fortunate,  and  wish 
him  many  years  of  well  deserved  retire- 
ment. As  a  sendofT,  let  us  send  this  mes- 
sage: That  we  will  not  stop  until  we 
achieve  the  goal  of  freeing  all  the  handi- 
capped individuals  that  he  served;  that 
"We  shall  overcome." 


WASHINGTON  POST  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO 
LIBERTY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  an  editorial  on  July  11, 
1973,  about  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty, states : 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  stations  are 
now,  in  a  sense,  more  Important  than  ever. 

This  is  precisely  the  point  that  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  and  I  have  been  making 
as  we  enlist  additional  support  this  year 
for  full  funding  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  Our  bill,  S.  1914.  al- 
ready enjoys  wide  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Senators 
Brock.    Dominick.    Eastland,    Jackson, 


Magnuson.  McGovern.  and  Taft  be  add- 
ed at  this  time  as  the  newest  cosponsors 
of  S.  1914. 

Because  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
makes  the  case  for  S.  1914  so  well,  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Free  Communication  and  Detente 

The  debate  over  whether  to  continue  in  a 
new  and  public  forum  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  the  formerly  CIA-run  sta- 
tions broadcasting  to  East  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  crystallzes  a  basic  Issue  of  "de- 
tente." Does  that  goal  require  the  United 
States  to  alter  old  practices  simply  because 
the  Soviet  Union  objects  to  them,  or  does 
"detente"  permit  or  require  the  United  States 
to  take  certain  steps  which  It  may  consider 
right  and  essential,  even  though  Moscow  ob- 
jects? The  RPE-RL  question  Is  made  all 
the  sharper  by  the  fact  that  people  who  agree 
on  the  general  deslrabUlty  of  Improving  East- 
West  relations  are  on  different  sides  of  It. 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  (D-Ark.).  for 
Instance,  has  long  regarded  the  stations  as 
"Irritants"  and  "relics  of  the  cold  war."  But 
in  hearings  on  a  bUl  to  put  RFE  and  RL  on  a 
new  independent  footing,  the  stations  have 
been  supported  by  the  likes  of  elder  states- 
man Averell  Harrlman.  writer  David  Halber- 
stam,  and  Milton  Elsenhower,  who  chaired 
a  presidential  commission  set  up  to  study 
the  stations'  usfulness  In  these  times  of  So- 
viet-American change. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  stations  are 
now,  In  a  sense  more  important  than  ever. 
They  operate  essentially  as  "home  services," 
providing  news  and  comment  that  Soviet- 
bloc  governments  withhold  from  their  own 
people.  In  so  doing,  RFE  and  RL  express  the 
fundamental  Western  values  of  free  and  open 
communication — values  which  it  would  be  a 
travesty  to  deny  in  the  name  of  Improving 
relations  with  a  totalitarian  society.  It  is  not, 
after  all,  as  though  anyone  in  Russia  or  East 
Europe  is  forced  to  listen  to  RFE  or  RL 
broadcasts.  For  the  United  States  to  join  the 
governments  of  those  countries  in  censor- 
ing the  material  available  to  their  citizens 
should  be  regarded  as  unthinkable. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the  growth 
and  expression  of  public  opinion  are  possi- 
ble in  the  Soviet  bloc,  RFE  and  RL  play  an 
undeniable  if  hard-to-measure  role.  The 
guiding  assumption  Is  that  public  opinion  in 
those  countries  will  almost  always  be  a  lib- 
eralizing and  moderating  force  on  their  re- 
gimes, strengthening  the  hands  of  those  in 
the  leadership  who  wish  to  pursue  humane 
domestic  goals.  Of  course  the  broadcasts 
amount  to  interference  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  countries  receiving  the  broad- 
casts but,  we  would  argue,  it  is  Interference 
of  a  perfectly  legitimate  sort — no  less  legiti- 
mate than,  say,  juconld  Brezhnev's  meeting 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. The  potential  political  "cost-benefit 
ratio"  of  radio  broadcasts  as  against  defense 
expenditures  surely  makes  the  radios  an  ex- 
cellent speculative  investment. 

A  purposeful  effort  has  been  carried  for- 
ward in  recent  years  to  purge  RFE  and  RL  of 
the  more  violent  exUe  elements  responsible 
for  Incitement  to  revolt  and  other  excesses 
for  which  the  broadcasts  were  formerly  all 
too  well  known.  That  these  stations  now  op- 
erate In  public  view,  not  under  CIA  cover, 
makes  the  necessary  task  of  ongoing  surveil- 
lance all  the  easier.  In  the  Congress,  the 
House  has  authorized  $45  million  of  a  re- 
quested $50  million  for  RL  and  RFE.  In  the 
Senate,  the  relevant  bill  Is  In  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee;  opponents  of  the  sta- 
tions, while  they  may  lack  the  votes  to  kill 
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them  altogether,  may  be  able  to  enforce  a 
severe  budget  cut.  We  trust  that  floor  ma- 
jorities In  both  houses  will  have  enough  un- 
derstanding of  the  value  and  utility  of  free 
communication  to  fund  RFE  and  RL  at  an 
effective  level. 


THE  HORROR  OF  NAPALM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  American  ground  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Indochina,  it  is  easy  to 
forget  about  the  cruel  and  searing  weap- 
ons of  war  that  this  country  has  used 
there. 

The  Office  of  Public  Information  at 
the  United  Nations  recently  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Fires  of  War: 
Napalm  and  Other  Incendiary  Weapons." 
It  points  out  that  the  General  Assembly 
has  labelled  the  use  of  napalm  as  a 
"cruel"  method  of  war  that  does  not  dis- 
criminate between  combatants  and  civil- 
ians. 

Mr.  President,  many  Americans  were 
horror-stricken  by  the  picture  of  the  little 
girl  in  Vietnam  running  down  the  road, 
screaming  and  in  pain  after  tearing  off 
her  burning  clothes.  She  was  lucky.  She 
survived.  Other  victims  who  try  to  tear 
off  their  clothes  only  succeed  in  spread- 
ing the  napalm  to  other  parts  of  their 
bodies. 

In  the  past,  nations  have  agreed  to 
outlaw  the  use  of  poison  gas  and  bac- 
teriological weapons.  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  take  the  lead  in  seeking 
the  abolition  of  napalm  stockpiles,  halt- 
ing its  production,  and  outlawing  its  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "The  Fires  of  War"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  FniES  of  War:   Napalm  and  Other  In- 
cendiary Weapons 

One  of  man's  oldest  weapons — fire — Is 
being  used  more  and  more  in  modern  war- 
fare, with  Increasingly  cruel  and  destructive 
effects.  The  time  has  come  for  nations  to  ban 
napalm  and  other  incendiary  weapons,  in  the 
view  of  a  United  Nations  panel. 

The  group  of  experts  found  that  except 
for  nuclear  weapons,  and  perhaps  also  cer- 
tain biological  and  chemical  weapons,  "no 
other  armament  places  such  destructive 
power  In  the  hands  of  military  commanders". 
Such  weapons  are  particularly  cruel  in  their 
effects  on  civilian  populations,  and  may  also 
cause  Irreversible  ecological  damage  when 
used  in  rural  areas. 

Deploring  the  use  of  napalm  and  other 
Incendiary  weapons  in  all  armed  conflicts, 
the  General  Assembly  has  called  for  the  wide 
dissemination  of  the  experts'  report.  The 
study  was  carried  out  at  the  request  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  report  (A  8803)  describes  the  various 
Incendiary  agents  and  weapons,  and  tells  how 
they  have  been  used  on  the  battlefield, 
against  urban  centres  and  In  rural  areas.  It 
explains  the  varied  medical  effects  of  incen- 
diaries on  the  human  body,  and  the  problems 
of  treatment.  It  depicts  the  horror  of  fire- 
storms whose  currents  can  sweep  a  man  off 
his  feet  and  into  the  blaze.  And  it  appeals 
for  effective  measures  "for  the  prohibition  of 
the  use.  production,  development  and  stock- 
piling of  napalm  and  other  incendiary  weap- 
ons". 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  use  of 
fire  In  warfare.  An  Assyrian  basrellef  shows 
a  battle  scene  of  2.900  years  ago,  with  the 


defenders  of  a  besieged  city  throwing  burn- 
mg  liquid  over  the  attackers.  Thucydldes 
told  of  the  "flreshlps"  set  adrift  against 
enemy  fleets  and  harbours.  Fire  arrows  were 
used  to  set  fortresses  ablaze,  and  13  centuries 
ago  an  early  version  of  a  flame-thrower — a 
petroleum-based  liquid  fired  from  a  pump — 
was  Introduced  by  the  Byzantines. 

The  relative  importance  of  fire  compared  to 
other  weapons  has  risen  and  declined  at 
different  times.  But  today,  according  to  the 
United  Nations  panel,  for  some  military  pur- 
poses incendiary  weapons  are  in  "a  period 
of  ascendancy".  The  experts  warn  of  two 
trends:  increasing  development  and  use  of 
ever  more  destructive  Incendiaries  which  are 
relatively  cheap  and  easy  to  produce,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  military  teiadeacy  to 
ignore  the  long  upheld  principle  of  the  im- 
munity of  civilians  in  warfare. 

Those  trends  have  "very  grave  implications 
for  the  world  community",  the  panel  declares. 
"Clear  lines  must  be  drawn  between  what  is 
permissible  in  time  of  war  and  what  is  not 
permissible.  Incendiary  weapons.  In  partic- 
ular napalm,  are  the  subject  of  widespread 
revulsion  and  anxiety,  and  because  they  are 
weapons  of  great  destructive  potency,  they 
are  a  fitting  subject  for  renewed  efforts  to- 
wards disarmament." 

The  relatively  low  cost  of  incendiary  weap- 
ons adds  to  the  danger,  since  they  are  avail- 
able to  even  the  poorest  of  countries.  Thus 
incendiary  weapons  "could  permit  warring 
countries  that  do  not  possess  subsianiial 
military  or  economic  resources  to  inflict  ex- 
ceptionally severe  damage  upon  one  an- 
other." 

The  proportion  of  burn  casualties  among 
victims  of  war  has  been  rising  steeply.  la 
the  nineteenth  century,  burns  probably  ac- 
counted for  no  more  than  1  per  cent  of  bat- 
tlefield injuries.  The  figure  was  not  much 
higher  during  the  First  World  War.  but  the 
proportion  increased  in  the  Second  World 
War — largely  due  to  petrol  burns  resulting 
from  mechanized  warfare.  Non-combatant 
casualties  also  went  up  sharply,  through 
action  against  civilian  targets  and  reliance 
on  Indiscriminate  area  weapons.  Incendiaries 
have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  "effective" 
and  widely  used  weapons  In  attacks  on  urban 
targets,  and  have  been  increasingly  used  as 
battlefield  area  weapons — particularly  fire- 
bombs containing  napalm. 

TYPES    OF    INCENDIARIES 

Many  varieties  of  incendiary  material  are 
employed  in  military  arsenals.  The  United 
Nations  experts  list  four  types:  metals  (such 
as  magnesium),  pyrotechnics  (thermite  and 
related  mixtures,  used  In  the  First  World  War 
and  today  for  incendiary  hand  grenades  and 
aircraft  bomblets);  pyrophories  (materials 
such  as  white  phosphorus,  a  scatter-type  in- 
cendiary which  Ignites  spontaneously  when 
exposed  to  air) ,  and  the  inexpensive  oil-based 
incendiaries,  including  napalm — Inflammable 
petroleum-derived  liquids,  producing  a  high 
combustion  heat  and  large  flames. 

Each  type  has  its  special  characteristics 
and  usefulness  in  particular  military  opera- 
tions, with  differing  modes  of  ignition,  de- 
gree and  duration  of  burning,  flame  effects 
and  secondary  products.  Sometimes  two  types 
are  used  together.  White  phosphorus  is  com- 
monly used  as  an  Igniter  for  oil-based  incen- 
diaries in  projectiles  or  bombs;  when  the 
munition  detonates,  an  explosive  charge 
drives  fragments  of  phosphorus  into  the  pay- 
load,  which  then  Ignites  when  the  fragments 
come  into  contact  with  the  air;  If  sodium 
metal  or  trlethyl  aluminium  Instead  of  phos- 
phorus Is  used,  the  material  will  ignite 
readily  in  contact  with  water. 

While  all  of  these  have  been  employed  In 
modern  warfare,  the  most  damage  and  death 
in  recent  years  has  been  caused  by  napalm. 

The  experts  observe:  "When  weapons  as 
destructive  as  the  napalm  firebomb  are  em- 
ployed, whose  Indlscrlmlnateness  is  regarded 


not  as  a  disadvantage  but  as  a  t&ctlcal  asset 
of  area-effectiveness,  non-combatants  may 
suffer  at  least  as  much  as  combatants" — 
particularly  in  conflicts  without  sharply  de- 
fined  front-lines,   as   in   the  Vlet-Nam   war. 

What  exactly  is  napalm?  In  general,  the 
term  refers  to  any  thickened  or  Jelled  oil- 
based  (hydrocarbon)  incendiary  material. 
The  thickening  agent  may  be  formed  of  dif- 
ferent materials.  Before  the  Second  World 
War,  rubber  was  used  as  the  thickening 
agent.  Substitutes  were  developed  beginning 
in  1912  to  ri^place  the  scarce  rubber  needed 
for  other  purposes.  An  early  mixture  blended 
coconut  acid,  naphthenic  acid  and  oleic  acid. 
The  "naphthenate-palmitate"  compound  be- 
came known  by  the  shortened  term  "na- 
palm". 

Since  then  other  thickening  compounds 
have  been  used,  for  different  tj-pes  of  military 
use.  They  all  have  in  common  one  purpose 
and  effect:  greatly  Increased  destructiveness. 
The  thickened  petrol  burns  longer  and 
hotter,  and  adheres  to  whatever  it  touches, 
in  burning  gobbets. 

INCENDIARY    WEAPON    EFFECTS 

When  tised  against  urban  targets,  incen- 
diary weapons  "demonstrate  the  total  quality 
of  war:  its  savage  and  cruel  consequences  for 
all  of  society",  the  United  Nations  panel 
declares. 

The  atomic  bombs  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki killed  or  wounded  some  225,000  people, 
but  far  more  casualties  were  caused  by  the 
large-scale  Incendiary  raids  of  the  Second 
World  War,  The  iiicendiaries  dropped  on 
Japan — about  100.000  tons,  most  of  it  na- 
palm—killed 260,000  and  injured  412.000. 
destroying  more  than  2  million  homes.  In 
Germany,  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  1 
million  civilian  air  raid  casualties  were 
caused  by  fire.  After  the  war.  military 
analysts  calculated  that  a  ton  of  incendiaries 
produced  as  much  material  damage  as  flve  to 
12  tons  of  hlgh-exploslve  bombs. 

Massive  use  of  incendiaries  created  huge 
fire-storms  in  Dresden.  Hamburg,  and  Tokyo. 
The  February  1945  attack  on  Dresden  was 
believed  to  have  killed  around  135.000  people; 
some  43.000  died  in  the  Hamburg  raids  In 
the  summer  of  1943.  The  March  1945  attack 
on  Tokyo,  conducted  entirely  u-lth  Incen- 
diaries, killed  84.000  people. 

The  effects  of  these  firestorms  are  recalled 
by  the  expert  panel : 

Dresden:  "In  several  areas  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  Inhabitants  were  heaps  of 
corpses  charred  beyond  all  recognition  and 
often  in  a  state  of  complete  disintegra- 
tion .  .  ." 

Hamburg:  "The  asphalt  of  the  streets 
burned  .  .  ,  The  area  of  destruction  stretched 
over  35  square  kilometres  of  the  town  centre, 
and  left  40  million  tons  of  rubble  .  .  ." 

Tokyo:  "Concrete,  glass  and  steel  bars 
melted  in  the  Intense  heat,  and  wooden 
buildings  went  up  in  flames  before  the  fire 
front  had  actually  reached  them  .  .  .  Those 
who  fled  to  the  city  canals  faced  death  from 
the  scalding  water  or  from  the  stampeding 
mob  crowding  in  and  crushing  on  top  of 
them," 

The  use  of  napalm  weapons  "almost  as  a 
matter  of  course"  has  sharply  Increased  since 
the  Second  World  War,  While  less  than  2.000 
tons  of  napalm  bombs  were  dropped  on  Tokyo 
in  the  March  1945  raid,  over  32,000  tons  were 
used  in  the  Korean  War.  and  in  Vlet-Nam 
more  than  100,000  tons  had  been  dropped  by 
March  1968. 

The  report  warns  of  the  ecological  harm 
that  -an  result  from  widespread  fires  in  rural 
areas: 

"The  btirning  of  a  forest  may  have  drastic 
long-term  consequences,  some  of  which  may 
be  Irreversible.  Erosion  may  set  In  more 
readily  in  an  area  denuded  of  vegetation.  The 
run-off  of  rainwater  increases,  which  may 
lead  to  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  water  table. 
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This  In  turn  may  have  wider  hydrologlcal  aud 
meteorological  effects  which  may  provide  ad- 
verse condltloas  lor  the  reestabUshment  of 
the  original  flora  and  fauna  of  the  area.  Little 
l3  known  of  these  long-term  effects  of  wide- 
spread Are.  This,  however,  is  not  a  valid  rea- 
son for  disregarding  them.  It  Is  Instead  a 
reason  for  expressing  alarm  concerning  the 
use  of  Incendiary  weapons  against  man's 
rural  environment." 

EFFECT    ON    HUMAN    BODY 

Napalm  kills  not  only  by  burning  but  by 
asphyxiating  or  poisoning  Its  victims.  Its  ad- 
hesiveness, high  burning  temperature  and 
prolonged  burning  time  lead  to  deep  burns. 
Asphyxiating  and  toxic  effects  stem  from  the 
large  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide  generated, 
the  combustion  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  and 
from  white  phosphorus  frequently  present  to 
napalm.  Respiratory  burns,  shock.  Infection 
and  malnutrition  can  have  fatal  results. 

A  team  of  surgeons  serving  In  a  civilian 
hospital  in  an  active  conflict  area  In  South 
Vlet-Nam  called  napalm  an  "all-or-nothing 
weapon",  according  to  a  medical  report  in 
the  British  Journal  of  Surgery.  Because  they 
seldom  saw  napalm  burns,  the  physicians 
concluded  that  its  victims  were  more  likely 
to  be  killed  than  to  require  medical  aid.  An- 
other report  suggested  that  about  a  third  of 
napalm  casualties  are  likely  to  die  within 
half  an  hour,  and  that  a  higher  proportion 
succumbs  within  24  hours.  "If  this  is  so, 
napalm  must  be  one  of  the  most  lethal  weap- 
ons In  existence  today",  the  report  declares. 

Since  a  napalm  Is  scattered  over  a  target 
area  in  large  gobbets,  those  who  are  hit  are 
likely  to  be  struck  by  a  substantial  mass  of  it. 
"What  tends  to  happen  Is  that  when  they 
try  to  remove  the  napalm  from  their  skin, 
or  strip  off  their  burning  clothes,  they  spread 
It  over  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  particu- 
larly their  hands." 

Napalm  often  causes  not  only  third  but 
fourth  and  fifth-degree  burns,  which  com- 
pletely char  the  skin  and  extend  into  the 
deep  tissue  of  the  body,  damaging  muscles 
and  reaching  even  to  the  bones  and  Internal 
organs. 

Apart  from  the  damage  to  the  afflicted 
areas  of  the  body,  the  victim  is  likely  to  go 
Into  a  state  of  shock  gravely  deranging  blood 
circulation.  In  severe  cases  of  shock  the  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  reaching  the  brain,  heart,  liver 
and  other  organs  may  drop  below  Ufe-sus- 
talnlng  levels.  Shock  may  be  caused  physi- 
cally ( due  to  lowered  blood  volume  from  the 
wound  or  burn)  or  psychologically  ("the  In- 
tense pain  that  burning  napalm  causes  and 
the  experience  of  being  unable  to  extinguish 
It  when  it  sticks  to  the  skin").  Shock  Is 
probably  a  major  cause  of  death  among  those 
who  die  quickly. 

Carbon  monoxide  poisoning  Is  another  con- 
tributing factor  in  the  high  and  rapid  mor- 
tality among  napalm  victims.  Even  those  who 
survive  napalm  Injuries  sometimes  continue 
to  suffer  from  extended  effects  of  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning,  with  permanent  injury 
to  the  heart  or  central  nervous  system  due 
to  temporary  oxygen  deprivation. 

Toxic  effects  develop  as  poisons  generated 
In  the  burnt  area  are  carried  around  in  the 
blood.  Mortal  consequences  may  result  from 
severe  infection  of  the  burnt  tissue. 

Because  of  his  Injuries  the  victim  may 
be  unable  to  eat,  and  even  If  he  can  he 
probably  will  have  no  appetite.  Extreme 
malnutrition  may  develop',  thua  adding  to 
the  effects  of  protem  loss  from  destruction 
of  tissue  and  seepage  of  body  fluids. 

People  exposed  to  flames  and  heat  also 
may  suffer  respiratory  burns.  Inhaled  hot 
gases  cause  the  lining  of  the  respiratory  tract 
to  swell  and  obstruct  the  breathing  pas- 
sages. If  the  hot  gases  penetrate  the  lungs, 
the  results  are  even  more  serious;  here  they 
may  easily  destroy  the  tissues  that  control 
the  blood's  oxygen  uptake. 


Napalm  victims  are  likely  to  inhale  large 
quantities  of  hot  air  and  combustion  prod- 
ucts. "They  may  then  be  asphyxiated,  either 
because  their  respiratory  passage  become 
blocked  by  swelling  and  Inflammation,  or 
because  the  tissue  controlling  oxygen  uptake 
In  the  limgs  is  destroyed"  or  damaged  by 
bacterial  attacks  upon  the  damaged  lining. 

Burns  of  napalm  casualties  are  likely  to 
become  heavily  Infected;  bacteria-produced 
toxins  entering  the  blood  may  cause  "gen- 
eral sepsis"  and  death.  Severe  anemias  are 
produced  by  the  destruction  of  red  blood 
cells  In  the  burn  sites,  and  massive  loss  of 
blood  plasma  may  continue  through  oozing 
and  collection  in  the  coagulated  burn  areas. 

"If  he  stays  alive  through  the  first  day", 
the  United  Nations  panel  says,  "a  badly 
burned  napalm  victim  will  remain  in  a  criti- 
cal state  for  the  next  30  to  40  days.  During 
this  period,  his  progressing  malnutrition,  his 
susceptibility  to  infection,  and  the  other 
complications  referred  to  above,  will  often 
result  In  death  despite  intensive  medical 
care.  Less  than  20  per  cent  of  such  casualties 
are  likely  to  last  through  to  the  period  of 
convalescence,  which  itself  will  be  arduous 
and  painful.  They  will  then  come  to  terms 
with  their  deformities  and  disabilities  and 
the  grave  emotional  consequences  that  these 
will  inevitably  have  for  them." 

For  adequate  medical  treatment  of  burn 
casualties,  vast  facilities  would  be  required 
to  meet  the  emergencies  caused  by  large- 
scale  attacks.  It  has  been  estimated  that  to 
treat  1,000  wartime  casualties  having  30  per 
cent  burns,  the  following  would  be  needed: 
8,000  litres  of  plasma.  6,000  litres  of  blood, 
16.000  litres  of  a  balanced  salt  (lactate)  so- 
lution, 250  trained  surgeons  and  physicians 
and  around  1,500  skilled  attendants,  and 
hospital  beds  for  each  patient  for  up  to  four 
or  five  months.  Even  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries, such  requirements  would  be  difficult 
to  mobilize  on  any  scale;  in  the  developing 
countries  they  might  be  far  beyond  avail- 
able resources. 

JUDICIAL  ASPECTS 

The  General  Assembly  has  labelled  the  use 
of  napalm  as  a  "cruel"  method  of  warfare 
which  Inflicts  terrible  suffering  on  com- 
batants and  civilians  alike. 

Disarmament  negotiations  since  the 
Second  World  War  have  focused  on  other 
types  of  weapons — nuclear,  chemical,  bio- 
logical— but  have  not  dealt  with  napalm  and 
incendiaries  or  with  methods  of  warfare 
which  mdiscrimlnately  affect  civilians  and 
combatants.  The  experts  noted,  however, 
that  "well-established  Juridical  norms  '  exist, 
which  have  a  bearing  on  incendiary  warfare. 
The  Hague  Regulations  of  1907,  for  example, 
state  in  part  that  "the  right  of  belligerents 
to  adopt  means  of  injuring  the  enemy  Is  not 
unlimited"  (article  22),  and  it  Is  forbidden 
"to  employ  arms,  projectiles,  or  material  cal- 
culated to  cause  unnecessary  suffering" 
(article  23  e).  The  1923  draft  rules  on  aerial 
warfare  state  (article  22)  that  "air  bombard- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing  the  civil- 
ian population,  of  destroying  or  damaging 
private  property  not  of  military  character 
or  of  mjuring  non-combatants  is  prohibited". 
The  principle  of  the  Immunity  of  the  non- 
combatant  has  been  reaffirmed  In  .several 
General  Assembly  resolutions. 

Incendiary  weapons  "have  always  con- 
stituted a  category  of  arms  viewed  with 
horror",  the  Assembly  declared  in  commend- 
ing the  report  on  29  November  1972.  "The 
widespread  use  of  many  weapons  and  the 
emergence  of  new  methods  of  warfare  that 
cause  unnecessary  suffering  or  are  indis- 
criminate call  urgently  for  renewed  efforts 
by  Governments  to  seek,  through  legal 
means,  the  prohibition  of  use  of  such  wea- 
pons and  of  indi-scrlmlnate  and  cruel 
methods  of  warfare  and,  if  possible,  through 
measures   of  disarmament,   the  elimination 


of  specific,  especially  cruel  or  Indiscriminate 
weapons." 

MEMBERS    OF   EXPERT    GROUP 

Members  of  the  expert  group  were : 

Colonel  Francis  O.  Alsida,  Nigerian  Army, 
Nigeria. 

Dr.  Alexandru  Denes,  Centre  for  Chemical 
Research,  Romania. 

Dr.  Jlrl  Franek,  Director  of  Military  In- 
stitute for  Hygiene  Epidemiology  and  Micro- 
biology, Czechoslovakia. 

Dr.  Erik  E.  Moberg,  Consultant  to  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sweden. 

Professor  Nikolai  S.  Nametkln,  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Petrochemical  Synthesis  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  USSR. 

Major  General  Enrique  Schroth,  Peruvian 
Air  Force,  Peru. 

Brigadier  General  Manuel  Vasquez  Barete, 
Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Defense, 
Mexico. 

The  expert  group  received  assistance  from 
the  World  Health  Organization,  represented 
by  J.  P.  Perry  Robinson,  and  from  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
represented  by  Giorgio  Mallnvernl. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Ackroyd,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
served  In  his  private  capacity  as  a  special 
consultant.  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the 
group  were,  respectively,  Rolf  BJornerstedt, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Disarmament  Affairs 
Division  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat, 
and  Henry  K.  Pac,  First  Officer  of  the  Dis- 
armament Affairs  Division  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat. 


THE  GASOLINE  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  TO"WER.  Mr.  President,  in  the  July 
6  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  there 
appeared  an  article  on  the  current  gaso- 
line shortages  that  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  deals  with  the  background  of 
the  fuel  shortage  and,  I  feel,  accurately 
details  the  source  of  the  problem — igno- 
rant overregulation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. At  a  time  when  some  misguided 
souls  recommend  increased  regulation  as 
a  way  out  of  our  energy  crisis  quagmire, 
I  think  this  article  should  be  required 
reading  for  all  those  responsible  for  the 
future  energy  course  of  this  country.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Conspiracies  Galore 

In  contemplating  the  recent  shortages  of 
gasoline  and  natural  gas,  many  Americans 
seemed  convinced  that  something  funny  was 
going  on,  that  perhaps  as  Adam  Smith  ob- 
served two  centuries  ago:  "people  of  the  same 
trade  seldom  meet  together,  even  for  merri- 
ment and  diversion,  but  the  conversation 
ends  In  a  conspiracy  against  the  public  or  In 
some  contrivance  to  raise  prices." 

The  notion  that  we  could  solve  these 
supply  problems  by  breaking  up  alleged 
conspiracies  by  the  oil  and  gas  producers  has 
been  reinforced  by  various  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  conspiracy  theories  are  especially 
popular  among  those  who  worry  that  the 
public  will  sour  on  ecology  crusades  If  their 
cost  proves  to  be  fuel  shortages  and  higher 
prices. 

The  simple  solution,  we  are  told,  is  to 
force  the  23  major  petroleum  companies  to 
stop  withholding  their  product  from  the 
little  Independents  In  order  to  wipe  them 
out.  And  Instead  of  deregulating  natural  gas 
prices,  the  answer  seems  to  turn  on  the 
theory  that  the  79  gas  producers  are  holding 
back  supply  In  order  to  force  deregulation,  at 
which  time  they  will  push  up  prices  and  reap 
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exorbitant  profits.  To  break  up  this  con- 
spiracy, we  are  told  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  economists.  Congress  should 
extend  controls  to  intrastate  gas,  create  a 
new  federal  agency  to  find  out  how  much 
natural  gas  the  producers  have  salted  away 
in  reserves,  and  set  up  a  government  cor- 
poration to  explore  and  develop  offshore 
oil  reserves  at  low  cost. 

It  is  precisely  this  frame  of  mind,  and  not 
any  conspiracy,  that  produced  the  problem 
in  the  first  place. 

We  dismiss  the  conspiracy  theories  not 
because  we  think  businessmen  are  above 
such  things.  Rather,  the  situation  would  In- 
evitably have  developed  even  if  the  oil  and 
gas  producers  had  met  secretly  to  try  to 
prevent  it.  Indeed,  thay  had  been  forecasting 
it  for  years  and  had  spent  a  small  fortune 
on  public-advertisements  to  announce  Its 
coming. 

The  squeeze  on  the  Independent  gas  sta- 
tions was  bound  to  occur  and  Is  bound  to 
continue.  The  independents  blossomed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lower  prices  the  majors 
were  willing  to  take  on  the  spot  market  for 
their  surplus  gasoline,  prices  below  those  the 
majors  charged  their  branded,  contract  sup- 
pliers. Ajax  wasn't  able  to  charge  a  nickel 
a  gallon  less  at  the  pump  than  Mobil  or  Shell 
because  it  didn't  have  sparkling  rest  rooms 
or  take  credit  cards,  but  because  it  bought 
the  same  product  as  brand-name  competi- 
tors at  a  cut-rate.  With  refineries  running 
at  practical  capacity  this  spring,  the  surplus 
and  the  spot  market  dried  up. 

Nor  can  the  Independents  really  get  much 
relief  from  the  government  by  forcing  the 
majors  to  give  the  independents  a  share  of 
tlieir  product.  If  Ajax  has  to  pay  the  same 
price  as  its  branded  competitor  for  gasoline, 
its  only  edge  comes  in  dispensing  with  serv- 
ice-station amenities,  hardly  a  sufficient  edge 
to  maintain  the  volume  necessary  to  provide 
a  good  living.  Although  the  worst  of  the 
gasoline  shortage  seems  to  be  over  for  this 
season,  as  our  Mr.  Tanner  reported  this 
week,  it  doesn't  seem  likely  the  Independents 
will  return  to  the  price  advantages  they  have 
had  in  the  past. 

As  for  the  natural -gas  shortages,  we  have 
been  pointing  out  In  these  columns  as  far 
back  as  we  can  remember  that  FPC  regula- 
tion of  wellhead  prices  was  discouraging  ex- 
ploration and  development  and  would  even- 
tually have  an  adverse  effect  on  supply.  If 
now  the  FPC  economists  have  their  way  and 
further  tighten  controls  In  order  to  save 
"billions  of  dollars  In  added  consumer  cost," 
as  one  of  them  puts  It,  we  can  only  see  the 
following:  further  diminution  of  domestic 
exploration,  continued  rapid  and  wasteful 
depletion  of  reserves  invited  by  artificially 
low  prices,  an  accelerated  reliance  on  im- 
ports, and  thereby  a  more  rapid  weakening 
of  the  dollar's  international  purchasing 
power.  All  of  which  is  a  recipe,  not  a  remedy 
for  "billions  of  dollars  in  added  consumer 
cost." 

If  there  is  a  conspiracy  In  all  this.  It  may 
be  an  unwitting  one  involving  all  those 
public-spirited  Americans  who  have  an 
abundance  of  healthy  skepticism  and  a 
dearth  of  economic  Judgment.  Together  they 
seek  to  save  the  "little  guy"  from  the  "sinis- 
ter tycoon";  it  Is  a  crusade  for  which  we  will 
all  eventually  pay. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  HONORS  SEN- 
ATOR SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  3, 
1973,  Boston  University  honored  our 
colleague.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina,  who  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  the  school  of  law, 
with  the  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  citation  which  accompanied  this 


award  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Samuel  James  Ervin,  Jr. — Lawyer,  Judge, 
Legislator 

You  have  capped  a  lifetime  of  outstanding 
public  service  with  a  career  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  where.  In  the  tradition  of  one 
of  Massachusetts'  own  sons,  Daniel  Webster, 
you  have  achieved  recognition  as  that  body's 
constitutional  scholar.  Architect  of  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  designed 
to  buttress  constitutional  guarantees,  you 
have  been  no  less  energetic  in  defending 
those  guarantees  against  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive encroachment,  as  In  your  battles 
against  preventive  detention  and  no-knock 
entry.  One  of  your  colleagues  has  attested  to 
your  objectivity  in  calling  you  "a  man  be- 
yond ambition."  One  of  your  critics,  who 
searches  for  consistency  In  basic  philosophy, 
has  found  it  in  your  fixed  stand  "against 
unbridled  governmental  power"  and  In  your 
unwavering  affirmation  "that  the  Individual 
is  the  basic  unit  of  value."  Colleagues  and 
critics  alike,  then,  honor  you  even  when 
they  find  themeslves  disputing  the  passage 
with  you.  We  join  with  them  and  In  recogni- 
tion of  your  principled  devotion  to  civil  liber- 
ties and  your  scholarly  defense  of  legislative 
equality,  confer  upon  you  Boston  University's 
honorary  degree.  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris 
causa. 

John  R.  Silber. 
President,  Boston  University. 

Junes.  1973 


PHILADELPHIA  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
APPROVES  UNIFORM  RECIPROCAL 
PEACE  ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association  recently 
approved  a  resolution  recommending 
that  a  Uniform  Reciprocal  Peace  Act  be 
enacted  into  law  in  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  proposed  bill  would  impose  crimi- 
nal penalties  on  any  person  who  would 
initiate  an  aggressive  war,  with  the 
criminal  proceedings  to  be  held  in  the 
nation  in  which  that  person  resides  and 
is  a  citizen. 

The  chancellor  of  the  association,  Mr. 
Joseph  N.  Bongiovanni,  Jr.,  believes  that 
by  making  the  proposal  at  this  time,  he 
can  get  people  to  begin  to  think  about 
the  problem  of  war  and  its  possible 
solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  memorandum  containing 
the  proposed  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AcGRESsrvE  War   Should   and   Can   Be 
Made  a  Crime 

In  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  a 
total  of  over  25,500.000  persons  were  slaugh- 
tered. 

Affected  by  that  Indescribable  catastrophe, 
the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  World  Peace  Through 
Law  has  evolved  from  over  ten  years'  study 
the  following  practical  principles  concerning 
aggressive  war.  recently  discussed  at  length 
In  a  previous  article: 

1.  Most  of  the  people  who  suffer  and  die 
In  aggressive  warfare  are  not  the  people  who 
conceived,  planned  and  organized  It. 


2.  Aggressive  war  in  modern  times  Is  not 
conceived  and  Initiated  by  a  nation  or  a  peo- 
ple or  a  political  party,  but  by  a  very  few  spe- 
cific Individuals  at  the  top  of  the  governmen- 
tal power  structure. 

3.  Most  of  the  persons  who  Initiate  aggres- 
sive war,  unless  they  lose,  do  not  suffer  In  It. 
To  the  contrary,  by  such  warfare  they  In- 
crease their  wealth  and  extend  their  power. 
But  the  ordinary  citizens,  who  must  live, 
work  and  fight  through  such  a  war.  pay  for 
it  with  their  taxes,  their  suffering,  their 
blood  and  their  lives.  Aggressive  war  Is  thus 
a  gigantic.  Intolerable  swindle  of  ordinary 
clti;zens  by  some  of  their  leaders. 

4.  Thus  all  men  and  women  everywhere 
have  a  common  interest  In  making  it  more 
difficult  for  any  nation's  leaders  to  wage  ag- 
gressive war. 

5.  Even  though  aggressive  war  probably 
can  never  be  eliminated — Just  as  murder  and 
robbery  cannot  be  eliminated— It  should  be 
dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  any  other  anti- 
social act  such  as  murder  or  robbery.  We 
should  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for 
the  leaders  of  the  world  to  wage  aegresslve 
war.  At  the  same  time,  however,  self-defense 
Is  the  first  law  of  nature  and  any  attempt  to 
make  the  waging  of  aggressive  war  more  diffi- 
cult must  leave  unimpaired  each  nation's 
capacity  for  self-defense  against  aggression. 

6.  History  demonstrates  conclxislvely  that 
aggressive  war  cannot  be  impeded  by  treaties. 

7.  Moreover,  aggressive  war  is  invited,  not 
Impeded,  by  either  mutual  or  unilateral  dis- 
armament. 

8.  The  idea  of  a  world  government — while 
perhaps  a  goal  toward  which  man  should  be 
working — offers  no  hope  for  freedom  from 
aggressive  warfare  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Despite  these  sad  conclusions,  there  is  one 
factor  of  tremendous  weight  and  Importance 
In  the  struggle  against  aggressive  war.  Every 
man  fears  the  atom  bomb.  Everyone  fears 
any  bombing  of  his  family,  his  home  or  him- 
self. Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  any  real 
threat  to  himself  or  his  family,  no  one  wishes 
to  see  anyone  else  so  tortured. 

Unfortunately,  however,  most  people  as 
yet  have  no  idea  how  they  could  help  make 
the  waging  of  aggressive  war  more  difficult. 

The  Philadelphia  Bar  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  World  Peace  Through  Law  be- 
llev&s  It  does  have  such  an  idea.  It  believes 
that  aggressive  war  could  be  greatly  reduced 
by  what  it  calls  the  Uniform  Reciprocal 
Peace  Act,  an  Act  so  drafted  that  it  could 
be  adopted  as  wTitten  by  any  nation  whose 
people  "choose  to  enact  it.  "This  Is  what  it 
says : 

THE    UNIFORM    RECIPROCAL    PEACE    ACT 

Preamble 

(Name  of  nation)  acknowledges  its  obliga- 
tion, together  with  other  nations,  to  seek 
peace  and  limit  the  use  of  force  in  interna- 
tional relations.  The  people  of  this  nation 
affirm  that  by  this  Act  they  will  restram 
the  govermnent  of  this  nation  from  the  un- 
lawful use  of  force  against  the  people  of  any 
other  nation  who  enact  into  their  law  this 
Uniform  Reciprocal  Peace  Act. 
Section  one 

(a)  It  shall  be  xmlawful  under  the  laws 
of  this  nation,  save  as  hereinafter  provided, 
for  the  head  of  government  or  any  military 
officer,  enilsted  man  or  conscript  or  civilian 
employee  of  this  nation  or  any  of  Its  divi- 
sions or  components  to  order  the  use  of  force 
or  to  use  force  to  the  Intentional  bodily  harm 
of  any  person  or  persons  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  other  nation  which  shall 
have  adopted  as  part  of  its  law  this  Uniform 
Reciprocal  Peace  .\ct, 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  under  the  laws 
of  this  nation,  save  as  hereinafter  provided, 
for  the  he.id  of  government  of  this  nation 
or  any  military  officer,  enlisted  man  or  con- 
script or  civilian  employee  of  this  nation 
or  any  of  Its  divisions  or  components  to  or- 
der the  use  of  force  or  to  use  force  to  the 
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Intentional  deotructlon  of  property,  as  here- 
inafter defined,  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  other  nation  which  shall  have  adopt- 
ed as  part  of  its  law  this  Uniform  Reciprocal 
Peace  Act. 

Section  two 

This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  use  of  such 
force  by  anyone  acting  under  a  reasonable 
belief  that  such  use  is  necessary: 

(a)  In  bona  fide  defense  of  the  people 
of  this  nation  against  the  use  or  Imminent 
use  of  such  f'/rce  by  another  nation  against 
them  or  their  property;  cr 

lb)  in  bona  flde  defense  of  the  people  of 
another  nation  against  the  use  of  such  force 
by  a  third  nation  against  them  or  their  prop- 
erty, upon,  but  only  upon,  the  public  re- 
quest cf  Its  head  of  government  for  armed 
intervention  by  this  nation  and  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  law  as  established  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  or 

(c)  in  res'io.ise  to  a  request  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  acting 
pursuant  lo  a  Resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  or  to  a  Resolution  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Section  three 

(a)  Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  forfeit 
his  or  her  ofBce  and  its  emoluments  and 
shall  thenceforth  be  Incllplble  for  any  mili- 
tary or  governmjntil  office  or  employment 
for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  life;   and 

(b)  Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  this  Act  may  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  life. 

Section  four 

(B.)  Any  military  ofilcer,  enlisted  man  or 
conscript,  or  civilian  employee  of  this  nation 
or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions  or  com- 
ponents, who  is  ordered,  instructed  or  desig- 
nated to  commit  an  act  In  violation  of  this 
Uniform  Reclpro'^al  Peace  Act,  may  secure 
a  judgment  In  the  national  courts  of  this 
nation  that  such  order,  instruction  or  desig- 
nation is  unlawful  under  this  Act; 

(b)  the  national  courts  of  this  nation  are 
hereby  authorized  to  stay  the  execution  of 
any  order.  Instruction  or  designation  chal- 
lenged under  this  Act;  and 

(c)  any  Judgment  of  a  national  court  of 
this  nation  declaring  an  order.  Instruction 
or  designation  to  be  unlawful  under  this  Act 
shall  be  enforceable  by  the  national  courts. 

Section  five 
The  following  definitions  apply  through- 
out this  Act: 

(a)  Head  of  government:  That  person  or 
those  persons  who  perform  the  supreme 
executive  functions  of  this  nation  and  who 
authorize  the  use  of  force  against  the  peo- 
ple or  property  of  any  other  nation. 

(b)  Nation:  Any  state  that  has  adopted 
as  part  of  Its  law  this  Uniform  Reciprocal 
Peace  Act. 

(c)  Property:  Land,  structures  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  vegetation,  vessels  and  aircraft. 

(d)  Boundaries:  Territory,  territorial  wa- 
ters, vessels  on  the  high  seas  and  aircraft  in 
the  air. 

Section  six 

A  copy  of  this  Act,  duly  certified  as  hav- 
ing been  adopted  as  part  of  the  law  of  this 
nation,  shall  forthwith  be  delivered  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
Immediately  upon  that  delivery. 

Note  that  the  proposed  act  Is  not  a  treaty. 
It  Is  not  a  pious,  unenforceable  hypocrisy. 
Upon  adoption,  It  becomes  a  statute — a  law — 
just  like  any  other  criminal  law.  It  makes  the 
waging  of  aggressive  war  a  crime,  just  as 
burglary,  arson  or  robbery  is  made  a  crime 
by  :»w.  It  says  that  any  person  employed  In 
any  .opacity  by  his  government  who  Is  guilty 
of  waging  aggressive  war  shall  be  punished 
by  being  deprived  of  his  governmental  posi- 
tion and  by  such  imprisonment  as  the  court 
may  direct. 


The  efficacy  of  this  act  lies  in  its  five 
unique  characteristics. 

First,  it  makes  the  waging  of  aggressive 
war  a  domestic  crime  punishable  by  the 
enacting  nation  Just  like  any  other  domestic 
crime  such  as  murder  or  arson. 

This  alone  constitutes  a  tremendous  step 
forward  in  the  evolution  of  mankind  to- 
ward a  peaceful  world.  To  this  very  day 
there  exists  nowhere  in  the  v/orld  any  effec- 
tive law  agali.st  murder  and  arson  by  war- 
fare. It  is  probably  a  violation  of  law  to 
drop  paper  on  the  streets  of  almost  any 
city  in  the  world  but  it  is  not  a  viola'ion 
of  any  e.iforceable  law  for  the  leader  of 
one  country  to  drop  bombs  on  the  cities 
of  another. 

There  should  be  such  a  l;uv. 

The  barest  minimum  of  consideration  for 
the  well-being  of  men.  women  and  children 
everywhere  demands  that  there  exist  an  at 
least  theoretically  enl^rceable  penal  law 
making  the  wagii  g  of  aggressive  war  a  crime. 

Second,  the  Philadelphia  proposal  leaves 
to  each  nation  which  adopts  t!:e  Act  the 
enforcement  of  the  Act  against  its  own 
citizens.  Just  as  ih.it  nation  now  enforces 
its  laws  against  otl.er  crimes. 

Today  every  nation  has  in  erlect  a  code 
of  criminal  law.  Each  nation's  criminal  law 
decl;:res  certai:i  acts  such  as  murder  and 
robbery  to  be  crin.cs  and  attaches  specific 
penalties  to  those  crimes.  The  Philadelphia 
proposal  suggests  sitiiply  that  a  nation  add 
something  else  to  its  list  of  crimes,  namely, 
the  waging  of  aggressive  war.  Thus,  If  a 
uati:)n  .idf)pted  this  proposal  and  declared 
it  a  crime  in  e;.e"t  to  wage  aggressive  war, 
that  nation  would  thereafter  enforce  that 
law  for  itself  just  as  it  enforces  any  other 
provision  of  its  pcial  code. 

Is  it  roaso;;able  to  expect  that  the  leaders 
of  a  nation  bo.it  on  waging  aggressive  war 
would  willingly  permit  the  enforceme:it  of 
such  a  penal  law  against  themselves?  Of 
course  not.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  some 
such  governmental  leaders  will  first  oppose 
the  enactment  of  such  a  statute  and.  if  and 
when  the  public  is  successful  in  bringing 
about  Its  enactment,  will  then  attempt  to 
oppose  its  enforcement. 

But  if  it  is  a  fact  that  most  men  do  oppose 
the  waging  of  aggressive  war.  then  sooner  or 
later  they  will  e:nict  such  a  l.-iw  against  It 
and  the  mere  enactment  of  such  a  law  will 
In  itself  represent  an  upward  step  In  the 
evolution  of  society  even  were  that  law  not 
Immediately  enforced. 

It  is  true  that  those  in  government  who 
are  able  to  plan  and  organize  aggressive  war 
are  by  reason  of  tlieir  positions  probably  able 
to  Interfere  wltli  the  enforcement  of  the 
act — but  never  entirely  so.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  act  provides  for  them  a  problem 
they  never  had  before.  It  furnishes  their 
people  with  a  tool  to  work  with  In  their 
opposition  to  aggressive  war.  It  m.akes  the 
leaders'  task  of  propagandizing  aggressive 
war  more  difficult.  It  serves  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  tli'e  populace  upon  just  what  the 
leaders  may  be  doing  with  respect  to  plan- 
ning and  organizing  for  war.  These  consid- 
erations alone  would  justify  its  adoption. 

The  third  unique  characteristic  of  the 
Philadelphia  proposal  lies  In  the  fact  that 
whereas  previous  efforts  ( by  treaty  i  to  ban 
aggressive  war  have  always  been  directed 
against  nations,  this  act  Is  directed  against 
Individuals. 

This  advance  in  thinking  Is  attributable 
to  our  better  understanding  today  of  pre- 
cisely how  aggressive  war  is  Inflicted  upon 
men  by  some  of  their  leaders.  As  detailed 
above,  we  now  perceive  more  clearly  than 
ever  before  that  aggressive  war  must  be  con- 
ceived, planned,  propagandized,  organized 
and  directed  by  individuals.  When  Japanese 
soldiers  invaded  China,  when  German  sol- 
diers Invaded  Poland,  when  Indian  soldiers 
Invaded  Ooa.  there  was  In  each  Instance  a 
man  at  the  top  who  said  "Do  It!"  and  there- 


by initiated  the  holocaust  of  murder,  rape 
arson  and  pillage  that  followed. 

As  to  such  leaders,  we  must  guard  against 
being  daunted  by  the  enormity  of  their  evil- 
doing.  One  can  readily  comprehend  that  if 
a  citizen  were  to  douse  his  r.eighbor's  house 
with  gasoline  while  his  neighbor's  family  was 
asleep  In  It,  and  then  put  a  torch  to  it.  that 
man  would  be  guilty  of  a  grisly  crime,  would 
constitute  a  menace  to  society  and  siiould 
be  carefully  prevented  from  doing  surh  harm 
in  the  future.  The  governmental  leader  who 
initiates  aggressive  war  Is  not  less  guilty  than 
such  a  ma.i.  He  is  immeasrr.^bly  more  guilty. 
He  Is  infinitely  more  of  a  menace  to  mankind. 
It  Is  he,  Individually,  like  any  other  though 
lesser  criminal,  against  whom  society  must 
protcit  itself. 

Indl- Iduals,  not  nations,  plot  and  direct 
a^gres-^ive  war.  Individuals,  not  nations  can 
be  to  some  extent  controlled  and  pu.nlshed. 
He.-.ce  this  proposed  statute  is  directed 
Lfcui.jst  i..di. Iduals. 

The  fourth  unique  aspect  of  the  Philadel- 
phia proposal  lies  In  Its  treatment  of  self- 
defe.ise  a..d  aggression. 

No  effort  to  limit  aggressive  war  would 
merit  serious  consideration  today  unless,  as 
has  been  noted  above,  it  leaves  unimpaired  a 
people's  right  of  self-defense.  Hence  the  Uni- 
form Reciprocal  Peace  Act  does  not  apply  to 
oe.e.  si.e  wi;rs  or  to  wars  In  aid  of  a  victim 
of  aggression.  Instead  it  applies  only  to  ag- 
i,reFsl.e  warf  .re  and  makes  only  af.gressive 
war  a  crime,  thus  recognizing  and  accepting 
the  principle  that  self-defense  may  well  be 
the  first  law  of  nature. 

■Whether  a  ^i-'en  war  Is  a  war  cf  self-defense 
or  a  war  of  aggression  Is  recognized  by  the 
Act  for  wiiat  it  is,  namely,  a  straightforward 
question  of  fact  to  be  decided  by  the  courts 
of  any  nation  In  which  the  question  Is 
raised — just  as  those  courts  today  decide 
whether  a  klUhig  In  their  streets  Is  the  crime 
of  murder  or  was  done  In  permissible  self- 
defense. 

The  Act  as  drafted  makes  a  point  of  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  the  word  "aggression"  since 
that  term.  v;hlle  useful,  is  not  quite  as 
precise  as  the  terms  used  In  the  Act.  Thus 
the  Act,  In  making  aggressive  war  a  crime, 
does  so  by  providing  that,  subject  to  the 
exceptions  in  favor  of  defense,  It  shall  be  a 
crime  for  any  governmental  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  order  the  use  of  force,  or  to  use 
force,  to  the  Intentional  bodily  injury  or 
death  of  any  person  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  other  nation  which  has 
adopted  the  same  Act. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  anyone  accused  of 
the  crime  of  violating  this  act  will  be  tried 
and  judged,  if  at  all,  only  In  the  courts  of  his 
own  nation.  Hence  It  Is  to  be  expected  that 
the  accused's  tribunal  will  give  him  the  bene- 
fit of  reasonable  doubt.  Thus  It  may  well 
happen  that  under  this  Act  some  wars  of 
aggression  will  go  unpunished  by  being 
masked  as  wars  of  self-defense.  The  same 
possibility  exists  with  respect  to  all  criminal 
trials,  of  course.  Undoubtedly  some  murders 
have  been  masked  as  killings  done  In  self- 
defense.  Some  acts  of  arson  have  no  doubt 
been  masked  as  accidents;  some  rapists  no 
doubt  have  been  acquitted  upon  a  false  plea 
of  consent.  But  in  no  case  do  those  possi- 
bilities lead  us  to  conclude  that  there  should 
be  no  law  against  murder,  or  arson  or  rape. 
To  the  contrary,  society  needs  and  benefits 
from  such  penal  laws  nonetheless.  How  much 
more  then  does  it  need  a  statute  against 
the  most  destructive  crime  of  which  man 
Is  capable! 

The  fifth  aspect  of  the  Philadelphia  plan 
which  Is  unique  Is  Its  reciprocal  nature. 

The  act  In  substance  makes  it  a  crime  to 
wage  aggressive  war  against  any  other  na- 
tion which  has  adopted  the  same  law. 

The  purpose  of  that  provision  Is  to  Induce 
all  nations  to  enact  the  same  law. 

If  the  people  of  nation  A  undertake  to  ban 
aggressive  warfare,  they  have  a  right  to  be- 
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lieve  that  their  neighbors  should  do  no  less 
They  therefore  offer  the  people  of  nation  B 
this  inducement.  By  enacting  the  proposed 
statute  making  it  a  crime  to  wage  aggressive 
war  only  against  those  nations  which  have 
adopted  the  same  act,  the  people  of  A  are 
saying  to  the  people  of  B — and  C  and  D  and 
N— we  will,  by  enacting  this  law,  restrain  our 
leaders  from  waging  aggressive  war  against 
you  if  you  will  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
for  us,  that  is,  restrain  your  government 
from  waging  aggressive  war  against  us  by  en- 
acting the  same  law. 

Thus  the  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Recip- 
rocal Peace  Act  by  nation  A  offers  an  In- 
ducement to  nation  B  to  enact  It  also  And 
if  and  when  B  enacts  the  same  law.  A  has 
thereby  in  effect  obtained  for  A's  people  some 
new  measure  of  protection  against  the  armies 
of  B. 

Thus  the  act  Is  reciprocal  In  the  sense 
that  any  relinquishment  by  one  nation  of  Its 
freedom  to  wage  aggressive  war  Is  expressly 
conditioned  upon  exactly  the  same  relin- 
quishment by  other  nations. 

If.  for  example,  the  French  Parliament 
were  to  am.end  French  criminal  law  by  add- 
ing to  it  the  Uniform  Reciprocal  Peace  Act 
so  long  as  France  was  the  only  nation  to  have 
adopted  that  Act.  it  would  remain  Inopera- 
tive. If  and  when  another  nation,  however 
say  Spain,  for  example,  adopted  the  same  law' 
then  It  would  be  a  criminal  offense  under 
French  law  for  a  Frenchman  to  order  or  take 
part  in  the  Invasion  of  Spain;  and  It  would 
also  be  a  criminal  offense  under  Spanish  law 
for  a  Spaniard  to  order  or  take  part  In  the 
Invasion  of  France. 

Thus  the  day  may  well  come  when  the 
people  of  any  nation  may  say  to  their  leaders, 
■Granted  that  the  protection  against  Inva- 
sion afforded  us  by  our  adopting  this  Act  may 
be  far  from  perfect,  yet  why  should  we  not 
be  given  such  protection  as  It  does  afford? 
We  do  not  support  or  favor  aggressive  war! 
Therefore  by  legislating  against  It  we  give 
up  nothing.  But  by  adopting  this  act  we  do 
obtain  for  ourselves  the  benefit  and  protec- 
tion such  as  It  Is,  of  that  Act  as  adopted  bv 
other  nations." 
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AUTO  SUGGESTION— IMPROVING 
AUTOMOBILE  FUEL  ECONOMY 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  significant 
sacnflces  in  automobile  utilization 
quality,  or  quantity  are  not  necessary  iii 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  gasoline 
consumed  by  new  automobiles.  In  many 
ways  the  American  passenger  automoble 
sector  Is  like  and  excessive  waist  line— 
we  know  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  we 
do  not  do  it.  Now,  faced  with  an  energy 
cnsis  we  have  got  to  stop  the  delay  and 
get  with  it.  Allowing  excessive  fuel  con- 
sumption is  like  overeating— it  costs  a 
lot  we  get  little  benefit  from  it,  and  It  is 
Dad  for  us.  Just  a  few  statistics  make  the 
point.  If  the  average  new  automobile 
weighed  the  same  as  it  did  in  1965  our 
new  passenger  cars  would  bum  over  15 
percent  less  fuel. 

An  EPA  study  found  that  a  change  of 
only  500  pounds  in  the  weight  of  1973 
vehicles— from  3,500  to  3.000  pounds- 
can  extend  the  mileage  from  an  average 
01  14  miles  per  gallon  to  16.2  miles  per 
gallon— an  increase  In  fuel  economy  of 
nearly  14  percent.  A  thousand  pound  in- 
crease in  weight,  from  3,000  to  4  000 
pounds,  could  drop  gas  mileage  from  16  2 
mUes  per  gallon  to  11.2  miles  per  gallon— 
a  decrease  of  30  percent. 

If  the  speed  limits  were  lowered  we 
could  save  significant  amounts  of  fuel. 
Each  1  percent  increase  in  the  efficiency 


of  new  American  automobiles  decreases 
their  fuel  consumption  by  several  per- 
cent. 

We  can  take  positive  action  to  lower 
our  consumption  of  automobile  fuel  with- 
out really  giving  anything  up.  Incentives 
are  needed  to  get  action  headed  in  the 
necessary  direction.  That  is  why  I  in- 
troduced S.  2036,  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  new 
automobiles  based  on  fuel  consumption. 

An  article  in  the  June  10,  1973  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Auto  Suggestion," 
provides  another  idea  for  solving  the 
automotive  fuel  consumption  problem 
within  today's  technology  and  without 
significant  sacrifices.  It  contains  much 
helpful  information  on  this  subject,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Auto  Suggestion 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 
Every  time  I  climb  into  my  four-door,  com- 
modious, comfortable  Citroen  these  days— 
or  occasionally  Into  my  neighbor's  Flat  sta- 
tion wagon — I  am  overcome  with  a  radical 
thought.  The  thought  became  a  downright 
nag  after  President  Nixon's  recent  message  to 
Congress  on  the  energy  problem  and  the 
simultaneous  reports  of  gasoline  shortages 
around  the  country. 

These  cars  have  only  four  cylinders.  As  a 
result,  they  get  about  25  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon, more  or  less,  depending  on  open  high- 
way or  city  driving.  My  neighbor  on  the  other 
side  has  an  excellent,  standard  American  car 
that  has  the  normal  eight  cylinders  and  gets 
12  or  13  miles  to  the  gallon  at  best. 

Because  I  am  a  traditional  consumer- 
choice  and  free-market  man  from  way  back, 
economic  heresy  does  not  come  easily  to  me. 
Yet  my  new  heresy  will  not  go  away:  Given 
the  growing  energy  problem  and  the  ex- 
traordinary future  balance-of-payments 
drain  from  Imports  of  oU,  why  should  not 
this  nation  simply  require  by  law  that  no 
car  have  more  than  four  cylinders  (or  the 
equivalent  result  by  way  of  limits  on  horse- 
power or  weight  of  car)  ? 

We  shall  come  to  the  few  necessary  figures 
In  a  moment.  But  let  some  essential  points 
be  made  first : 

All  Americans,  In  my  view,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  drive  as  often  as  they  want  and  as 
far  as  they  want.  Regardless  of  what  I  may 
think,  this  will  In  fact  continue  to  be  the 
case  as  a  political  reality. 

As  a  companion  freedom  and  political  real- 
ity, Americans  should  and  will  be  allowed  to 
own  as  many  cars  as  they  want  and  can  af- 
ford. 

My  proposal  is  devoted  entirely  to  what  I 
call  the  "big"  or  the  "comfortable"  car.  There 
Is  no  problem  about  the  small  car.  The 
American  ones  are  now  competing  well 
Nearly  all  small  cars,  American  and  foreign 
(except  high-powered  sports  cars),  have  four 
cylinders,  and  their  gasoline  consumption  is 
therefore  automatically  modest 
The  figures : 

Last  year,  despite  the  belated  emergence 
of  the  American  small  car.  an  amazing  83 
per  cent  of  al  American-made  cars  had  eight 
cylinders,  meaning  by  Inference  that  they 
get  12  or  less  miles  to  the  gallon.  Even  where 
slx-cyllnder  options  existed  on  specific 
models,  buyers  have  typically  chosen  the 
eight-cylinder  version. 

Of  our  mind-boggling  oil  consumption 
(more  than  15  million  barrels  a  day  In  1972 
and  growing),  some  40  per  cent  Is  gasoline, 
the  great  bulk  of  If  for  automobiles.  If 
nothing  Is  done,  the  more  than  six  million 
barrels  of  oU  a  day  now  used  for  gasoline  will 


rise  to  more  than  10  million  barrels  a  day 
about  10  years  from  now. 

Finally,  under  any  possible  assumptions 
about  expansion  of  United  States  oil  ex- 
ploration and  production  (offshore.  Alasaka, 
oil  shale  and  the  like »  and  all  the  other  en- 
ergy mixes  sugeested  by  the  President's  mes- 
sage, we  shall  be  a  large  importer  of  oil. 
mainly  from  Arab  countries.  In  the  next  10 
years.  No  figures  on  this  can  be  more  than 
estimates  bvt  a  conservative  estimate  from 
the  Government,  based  on  the  present 
growth  of  demand  (if  nothing  is  done),  is 
about  $20-bllllon  worth  of  oil  Imports  by 
1980,  compared  with  $3.5-blllion  last  year. 
Such  a  wallop  to  our  balance  of  payments 
has  grave  Implications  for  the  whole  eco- 
nomy. 

Now,  nothing  whatever  Is  going  to  prevent 
some  growth  of  oil  Imports  and  some  growth 
of  gasoline  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try. But  how  much  the  growth  is  will  prob- 
ably make  a  good  deal  of  difference— a  dif- 
ference to  our  balance  of  trade  pavments,  a 
difference  In  the  delicate  problem  of  the 
degree  of  our  dependence  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  AJedlterranean  Arab  countries  for 
oil.  No  one  has  been  much  troubled  by  our 
dependence  on  Brazil  and  Colombia  for 
coffee,  but  the  throw  of  the  historical  dice 
that  created  the  existence  of  Israel,  and  the 
UrUted  States'  relationship  with  Israel  makes 
dependence  on  Arab  countries  for  a  commod- 
ity such  as  oil  a  different  matter. 

There  is  no  Intention  here  to  wTlte  hor- 
ror stories — as,  for  example,  columnist 
Joseph  Alsop  has  done — about  an  eternally 
devaluing  dollar  as  a  result  of  payments  for 
oil  or  even  the  loss  of  great-power  status. 
The  equation  is  too  complex  for  such  simple 
predictions.  The  oil  problem  is,  nonetheless, 
a  serious  one.  As  with  so  many  problems,  this 
one  can  be  approached  only  at  the  margin, 
which  Is  very  different  from  saying  it  can  be 
solved.  But  a  sizable  change  In  our  oil  con- 
sumption could  significantly  reduce  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  The  astonishing 
thing  Is  that  the  biggest  single  saver  of  oil, 
and  the  easiest  to  accomplish,  has  hardly 
been  brought  up  in  the  debate.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  In  the  President's  message  on 
energy. 

For  simplicity's  sake  I  like  to  think  of  this 
proposed  massive  oil  saver  in  terms  of  the 
mandatory  four-cylinder  car.  but  actually  a 
more  accurate  technical  description  would 
probably  be  the  lower-power  car.  I  am  told 
that  a  weight  or  horsepower  limit  would 
produce  about  the  same  result — that  Is.  prob- 
ably four  cylinders.  Put  another  way.  setting 
the  limit  on  the  number  of  cylinders  alone 
might  create  the  possibility  "of  loopholes, 
such  as  much  larger  cylinders  to  create  more 
power  and  and  almost  as  much  gas  con- 
sumption as  before.  But  this  technicality  Is 
of  little  real  importance.  The  regulations 
could  easily  be  drawn  to  achieve  the  result, 
which  Is  simply  described:  about  20  to  25 
miles  to  the  gallon,  or  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  average  American  car  now  gets. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
cently Issued  new  test  figures  for  both  the 
four-cylinder  and  eight-cylinder  cars  which 
are  lower  than  the  figures  used  here.  But  the 
over-all  conclusion  remains  the  same.  The 
best  rule  of  thumb  comes  from,  of  all  places, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  Income  tax 
instructions  provide  an  easy  way  of  caculat- 
Ing  the  gasoline  tax  deduction  for  anyone 
who  does  not  have  a  receipt  for  every  time 
he  stopped  at  a  filling  station.  It  uses  mile- 
age and  each  state's  gasoline  tax;  the  de- 
duction Is  CUV  precisely  In  half  If  the  tax- 
payer's car  has  four  cylinders.  The  formula 
Is  admittedly  arbitrary  but  It  comes  close 
to  the  truth. 

The  antipollution  requirements  for  auto- 
mobile exhaust — a  most  painful  and  compli- 
cated matter — have  already  begun  to  reduce 
mileage  per  gallon,  and  the  future  reduction 
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threatens  to  be  greater.  According  to  the  In- 
formation now  available,  this  reduction 
will  be  less  tor  the  lower-power  engine.  That 
Is.  the  trade-ofT  problem  between  the  con- 
flicting objectives  of  lower  oil  consumption 
and  less  pollution — in  a  world  In  which  peo- 
ple are  stlU  permitted  to  drive  as  much  as 
they  want— is  not  as  difficult  if  all  engines 
use  less  gas  to  begin  with. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  make  the  safety 
argument  for  four-cylinder  cars,  on  the 
ground  that  they  cannot  go  as  fast  as  the 
higher-powered  cars.  Alas,  honesty  overcame 
me.  I  have  talked  recently  to  four  separate 
people  with  varying  types  of  four-cylinder 
cars,  foreign  and  American,  who  confessed 
to  driving  at  70-mUes-per-hour  or  more.  In 
my  own  case,  the  Citroen  would  easily  make 
70  or  80  If  that  were  my  desire,  though  its 
pickup  Is  not  as  good  as  that  of  an  eight- 
cylinder  car.  In  short,  for  those  who  care, 
lower-powered  cars  can  go  fast.  It  must  be 
conceded,  too,  that  some  small  cars  are  now 
less  safe  In  collisions.  But  many  safety  fea- 
tures— belts,  better  bumpers  and  collapsible 
steering  columns,  to  name  a  few  of  the  less 
expensive  ones — can  be  built  into  cars  of 
any  size  and  weight.  And,  really,  the  chief 
factor  in  driver  safety — the  driver — Is  a 
constant. 

In  considering  the  proposal  bear  In  mind, 
too,  that  the  engineering  for  lower-powered, 
comfortable  cars  already  exists.  Europeans 
have  built  them  and  so  could  Detroit.  No 
criticism  of  Detroit  is  Intended:  the  Ameri- 
can auto  bxiilders,  in  my  view,  make  a  high- 
quallty  car  on  the  whole,  and  they  have  made 
what  the  consumer  wants.  Yet  if  our  Gov- 
ernment says:  "Low  power  from  now  on  to 
reduce  the  nation's  petroleum  consumption," 
Detroit  has  no  argument  that  It  cannot  be 
done.  By  contrast,  the  electric  vitllltles  can 
plead  convincingly  that  the  technology  does 
not  yet  exist  to  burn  high  sulphur  domestic 
coal  Instead  of  imported  oil  and  still  keep 
the  air  clean. 

If  the  Government  decides  to  enact  a  thou- 
8halt-not  type  of  regulation  on  what  kind 
of  cars  can  be  built,  enforcement  would  be 
child's  play  because  there  are  only  four  man- 
ufacturers. Granted,  there  could  be  a  few 
complexities:  Presidents,  Governors  and  fu- 
neral homes  might  have  to  be  licensed  to 
buy  eight-cylinder,  high-powered  cars  and 
the  auto  companies  licensed  to  make  a  lim- 
ited number  of  them.  No  one  doubts  that 
some  big  engines  would  still  be  needed,  such 
as  those  for  truck  and  ambulances.  Such 
new  developments  as  campers  (though  they 
neetl  not  be  all  that  heavy)  could  pose  prob- 
ler>.s.  But  essentially  we  are  talking  here 
about  the  ordinary  car,  which  chews  up  the 
great  bulk  of  the  gasoline.  Because  the  num- 
ber of  sellers  Is  so  few,  the  Horsepower  Bu- 
reau would  have  an  easier  task  of  enforce- 
ment than  even  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (which  also  limits  consumer 
choice)  or  the  various  bureaus  that  Inspect 
such  things  as  meat  packing  or  occupational 
safety.  In  this  somewhat  Ironic  ca.se,  the 
existence  of  a  "concentrated  Industry" — long 
the  bane  of  economists  and  trust -busters — 
Is  a  blessing.  Imports  could  be  readily  con- 
trolled as  well. 

Obviously  the  new  regulation  would  re- 
duce gasoline  consumption  (or  slow  Its  in- 
crease) only  gradually.  To  begin  with,  all 
the  old  and  not -so-old  eight-cylinder  cars 
would  still  be  on  the  road.  In  addition,  De- 
troit could  not  be  asked  to  do  the  major 
retooling  job  all  at  once.  But  that  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  starting  to  move  now.  The  worst 
of  the  oil-Import  problem  Is  probably  7  to 
10  years  ahead  anyway.  As  for  the  expense 
of  retooUne.  If  the  figures  Justified  It,  a  one- 
time Government  subsidy  would  be  a  fair 
solution^  taxpayers'  funds  properly  used  both 
to  deal  with  a  national  fuel  problem  and 
to  prevent  big  price  increases  for  all  cars. 


I  shall  agree  that  lower -powered  cars 
probably  must  have  fewer  power-consuming 
accessories — above  all,  air-conditioning. 
While  I  believe  that  alr-condltloning  is  little 
short  of  a  necessity  In  my  place  of  work  or  In 
my  bedroom  at  night,  I  have  managed  to 
survive  for  many  years  In  one  of  the  na- 
tion's hottest  cities  without  an  air-condi- 
tioned car.  Cars,  after  all,  can  and  do  create 
their  own  breeze.  TTiere  Is  a  trade-off  here, 
but  It  is  not  that  hard  to  accept. 

Could  the  same  goal — getting  people  to 
use  cars  thai  required  much  less  gasoline — 
be  achieved  by  a  market  solution  of  higher 
taxes  ou  gasoline  or  horsepower?  I  have 
my  doubts  atwut  such  a  method.  A  big  in- 
crease in  the  tax  on  gasoUue,  whose  price 
is  almost  certainly  going  up  anyway  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  shortage,  is  regressive 
in  a  society  such  as  ours  where  nearly 
everyone  but  the  very  poorest  owns  a  car. 
A  horsepower  tax,  Impxised  at  the  time  of 
purchase  or  annual  registration,  would  ob- 
viously help  some.  But  this  country  keeps 
getting  richer,  and  great  numbers  of  those 
with  higher  Incomes  would  remain  able  and 
willing  to  buy  a  high -horsepower  car  regard- 
less 01  the  tax.  Again,  the  thou-shaU-not- 
build  regulation  seems  f.virer  and  more 
likely  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

A  forthright  Government  stand  on  maxi- 
mum power  Or  weight  need  not  put  Detroit 
in  a  total  quandary.  For  example,  the  new 
Wankel  engine,  while  it  Is  not  particularly  a 
fuel  saver,  is  lighter  than  the  conventional 
engine.  That  means  a  lighter  car  overall, 
and  thus  less  need  for  power.  In  any  case,  a 
clearly  stated  national  goal — enforced  by 
law — symbolized  by  25  miles  to  the  gallon, 
could  bring  forth  all  sorts  of  ingenuity  from 
an  Industry  that  does  not  lack  it.  Industry 
officials  have  already  begun  to  talk  of  a  trend 
to  lighter,  smaller,  lower-powered  cars  be- 
cause demand  Is  gradually  shifting  In  that 
direction.  Last  year,  with  Imports  included. 
36  per  cent  of  all  cars  sold  were  small  cars. 

And.  finally,  there  is  what  some  may  re- 
gard as  the  biggest  issue  of  all:  the  freedom 
of  Americans  to  buy  what  they  want.  If  you 
want  a  big  eight-cylinder  car  (or  an  electric 
toothbrush)  why  should  you  be  forbidden 
to  buy  one?  The  problem  is  perhaps  anal- 
agous  to  gun  control,  and  the  opposition 
might  be  similar.  The  answer  to  the  question 
is,  of  course,  the  public  Interest:  As  a  nation, 
we  simply  cannot  safely  Import  so  mtich  oil, 
and  the  chief  remedy  Is  to  reduce  o\ir  con- 
sumption. What  about  the  Texan  who  Insists 
on  a  lot  of  horsepower  in  hLs  car?  Well,  how 
would  he  like  gasoline  rationing?  Or,  would 
he  want  the  cost  of  a  vacation  in  Europe 
doubled  because  of  a  regular  devaluation  of 
the  dollar?  Neither  Is  Inevitable,  of  course, 
but  there  Is  an  Indisputable  national  ad- 
vantage in  curbing  the  growth  of  oil  Im- 
ports. There  are  already  limits  on  our  power 
to  consume,  ranging  from  drugs  to  unsafe 
appliances.  And  whatever  else  might  be  said, 
this  change  to  mandatory  lower  power  In 
cars  would  not  impose  hardship.  People  could 
drive  as  much  as  they  wanted,  and  In  cars 
that  would  be  amply  comfortable,  if  not 
quite  as  big. 

A  growing  minority  of  us  have  already 
managed  to  end  the  love  affair  with  the  high- 
powered,  standard-sized  American  car.  And 
we  find  our  new  companion  rather  attrac- 
tive— much  cheaper  to  operate  (particularly 
at  a  time  of  rising  gasoline  prices),  easier  to 
park  and  probably  lower  priced  than  the 
larger  cars.  In  the  interest  of  the  nation's 
economy — and  in  the  Interest  of  letting  us 
all  continue  to  drive  as  much  as  we  want- 
It  Is  time  to  terminate  the  love  affair  for 
everybody.  Though  there  Is  bound  to  be  some 
heartache,  a  saving  of  several  million  barrels 
a  day  of  oil  consumption — badly  needed 
barrels— is  worth  a  little  heartache. 


THE  PROPOSED  STATISTICAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  certain  statistics  produced  by 
the  Federal  Government  have  substan- 
tial import  on  the  lives  of  each  of  us. 
Unemployment  statistics  and  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  are  regarded 
as  key  measures  of  our  economic  well 
being.  Population  figures  from  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
apportionment  of  legislative  districts  at 
both  the  Federal  and  State  levels.  They 
also  affect  the  distinction  of  substantial 
amounts  of  Government  funds.  And 
taken  together,  these  and  other  Govern- 
ment statistics  form  the  basis  for  fiscal, 
monetary,  and  other  public  decisions 
which  affect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
millions  of  individuals  throughout  the 
world.  Because  these  statistics  are  so  im- 
portant, we  must  strive  to  insure  their 
accuracy. 

We  need  not  believe  that  politics  has 
in  the  past  influenced  these  statistics  to 
recognize  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  insulate  these  sensitive  areas 
from  political  influence  in  the  future. 
We  need  not  question  the  accuracy  of 
past  statistics  in  order  to  recognize  the 
need  to  insure  that  the  best  expertise 
we  can  muster  be  involved  in  the  gather- 
ing, analyzing  and  interpreting  of  these 
pictures  of  our  times. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  join  today 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Information  Act,  introduced  by  Senator 
Stevenson  (S.  2142).  This  bill  would 
transfer  the  functions  performed  by  the 
major  statistical  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  their  present  departments, 
and  consolidate  them  in  a  new,  inde- 
pendent U.S.  Statistical  Commission. 

This  proposal  moves  in  a  direction  sug- 
gested by  President  Nixon.  The  President 
has  recognized  in  his  past  reorganiza- 
tion plans  the  desirability  of  consolidat- 
ing the  statistics  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment into  one  coordinated  unit.  The 
President's  proposals  have  tmf  ortunately 
never  been  acted  upon  by  the  Congress, 
and  so  today  I  join  in  an  effort  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  through  another 
means.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
■will  recognize  the  Importance  of  this 
proposal,  and  will  act  accordingly. 


GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY  AND  THE 
ETHEL  PERCY  ANDRUS  GERON- 
TOLOGICAL CENTER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  February  12  the  new  facili- 
ties at  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Geron- 
tological Center  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  were  dedicated. 

Over  the  years,  the  Andrus  Center  has 
been  an  outstanding  leader  in  support- 
ing research  in  the  biological  and  social 
sciences  as  well  as  graduate  training  and 
community  service  programs. 

At  the  recent  dediciation,  several 
memorable  statements  were  made.  One 
such  example  is  an  address  by  the  re- 
knowned  cellist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky. 

His  remarks— "The  Arts:  Creativity 
in  Aging" — offer  many  provocative  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  lives  of  the 
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elderly.  But  his  central  theme  is  that  a 
feeling  of  fulfillment,  such  as  he  has 
achieved  through  music,  is  central  to  the 
well-being  of  all  individuals,  both  young 
and  old  alike. 

Indeed,  he  said: 

The  thing  that  prevented  me  from  observ- 
ing my  own  aging  was  and  Is  music — the 
passion  for  which  never  lessened — and  the 
cello,  with  which  I  did  not  part  for  the  last 
63  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  remarks 
of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Arts:   Creativity  in  Aging 

I  must  begin  with  praise  for  old  age.  The 
German  saying  is,  "the  old  wood  burns  the 
best,"  and  we  all  know  that  the  good  old 
wine  tastes  best  as  old  fiddles  sound  best,  and 
as  a  child  I  loved  old  people  best.  Our  best 
aim  is  to  reach  the  summit.  Among  many 
advantages  of  an  older  person  over  a  younger 
one  is  that,  looking  back,  he  can  appreciate 
the  distance  he  has  covered  already — often  a 
view  of  magnitude  and  beauty  denied  to  the 
young.  As  long  as  one  keeps  climbing  and 
spiritually  growing,  one  will  fuse  with  the 
nature  which  Is  movement,  a  symbol  of  life. 

Next  April  I  will  be  70  years  old.  and  reach- 
ing this  age  I  suppose  I  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  process  of  aging,  but  the  fact 
that  I  don't  or  perhaps  because  I  don't,  I  was 
asked  to  speak  to  you  today. 

AGING    AN    ACHIEVEMENT 

The  thing  that  prevented  me  from  observ- 
ing my  own  aging  was  and  Is  music — the  pas- 
sion for  which  never  lessened — and  the  cello, 
with  which  I  did  not  part  for  the  last  63 
years.  I  could  not  part  with  It  even  today.  I 
brought  It  here  to  show  It  to  you  in  all  its 
beauty  and  vigor  at  the  age  of  about  two 
hundred  fifty.  There  Is  a  glory  In  old  art  be- 
cause we  have  learned  to  admire  It  almost 
as  much  as  we  learned  to  fear  our  own  old 
age.  I  think  we  should  regard  our  capacity  of 
aging  as  an  achievement  rather  than  defeat. 
It  Is  true  that  at  the  age  of  96  when  An- 
tonio Stradivari  made  my  cello,  his  hand 
trembled  a  little — only  to  contribute  a  spe- 
cial charm  and  tonal  quality  to  It. 

I  am  not  the  only  worshipper  of  mature 
age.  As  we  know,  in  Japan  only  men  of  60  are 
free  to  wear  bright  lining  In  their  kimonos 
and  are  at  last  free  to  speak  their  minds. 

"Only  fools  don't  behave  according  to  their 
age,"  said  Heine,  and  he  Is  right,  although 
it  does  not  occur  too  often,  and  If  It  does, 
It's  only  harmlessly  comical. 

"Come  on.  girls,"  one  occasionally  hears 
octagenarlan  ladies  call  at  the  ladles  clubs, 
and  men  among  themselves  occasionally 
would  turn  from  grandfathers  to  cute  boys, 

TEMPO    OF    LIFE 

As  I  said,  the  life  Is  movement,  and  every- 
thing has  Its  tempo,  but  It  becomes  serious 
when  a  person  must  move  with  someone 
else's  tempo  and  become  out  of  step  with  his 
own.  This  all-Important  factor  Is  often  ne- 
glected, and  people  are  judged,  employed  anc 
discharged  according  to  their  actual  age 
and  not  to  their  physical  and  menui  tempo. 
Thus  compulsory  retirement  at  a  given  age 
Is  often  cruel  and  unwise.  Alertness  of  mind, 
wisdom,  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  do  not 
disappear  at  a  bureaucrat's  signal.  There  are 
men  over  80  and  90  who  contlnu'^to  enrich 
the  world  with  their  extraordinary  deeds. 
Some  of  them  happen  to  be  artists,  but 
Isn't  everyone  who  strives  for  and  achieves 
excellence  an  artist?  I  have  not  yet  met  a 
person  without  talent  for  something.  Why 
should  there  be  so  few  who  recognize  It  and 


start   developing   It   at   an   early   age?   You    Suddenly   he   finds   himself   at   school    and 


don't  have  to  be  a  fiddler,  poet  or  painter  to 
be  an  artist.  An  artist  Is  a  person  who  loves 
something  he  strives  to  do  well  and  who  will 
do  It  even  If  he  has  a  price  to  pay  for 
doing  It. 

There  was  a  cobbler  In  Vienna,  a  man  over 
60.  Watching  him  work,  he  reminded  me  of 
one  great  sculptor.  He  made  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  me  which  I  wore  and  admired  for  25 
years.  We  became  friends.  One  day  a  charm- 
ing young  princess  noticed  my  shoes  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  meet  their  creator.  I 
brought  her  to  his  workshop.  But  after 
thoroughly  examining  her  feet  he  called  me 
aside  and  whispered,  "I  can't  do  it.  I  don't 
like  her  feet."  It  was  embarrassing,  but  his 
drive  for  artistic  achievement  seemed  worth 
monetary  sacrifice. 

A   LOVE  FOR    WORK 

A  love  for  one's  work  I  give  the  highest 
priority  in  man's  life.  More  professions  in- 
spiring love  should  be  created,  and  occupa- 
tions below  human  dignity  and  aesthetics 
should  be  given  to  the  machine  which  in 
turn  is  capable  to  be  beautiful  and  exciting 
to  create  and  practical  to  use.  I  don't  think 
these  thoughts  are  Utopian,  but  rather,  real- 
istic and  vitaUy  needed.  There  Is  nothing 
more  unfortunate  than  to  earn  one's  living 
by  work  one  dislikes.  Among  many  evils  it 
breeds  boredom,  an  enemy  capable  to  destroy 
man. 

CREATIVITY 

Not  unlike  many  other  definiilons,  the 
meaning  of  creativity  has  a  variety  of  con- 
notations, as.  Inventiveness,  development  of 
something  created  already,  rediscovering  or 
putting  to  practical  use  something,  though 
small  and  prosaic,  to  the  good  of  humanity. 
So.  speaking  once  to  Mrs.  Goldberg  of  the 
gigantic  creativity  of  Leonardo  da  Vlncl,  she 
said  her  late  husband's  contribution  to  hu- 
manity by  Inventing  the  safety  pin  was  as 
great,  and  monetarily  perhaps  more  profit- 
able. 

There  are  areas  of  the  past  which  I  feel 
would  be  good  to  transport  to  our  machine 
age:  like  artisans  who  would  make  a  chair 
on  which  they  sign  their  name  and  which 
later  becomes  a  piece  of  art  the  people  can 
see  only  In  the  museum. 

Primitive  people  In  Africa  and  elsewhere 
don't  think  of  themselves  as  artists  carving 
masks  and  ail  ornaments  for  their  festivities 
and  rituals.  In  highly  civilized  countries 
everything  is  geared  toward  professional  or 
commercial  perfection,  while  a  source  of 
personal  satisfaction  could  be  derived  from 
a  compulsion  to  produce  something  beauti- 
ful with  one's  own  hands.  One  may  call  It  a 
hobby.  There  are  not  enough  of  them  culti- 
vated. For  people,  art  Is  something  standing 
totally  apart,  something  they  would  not 
dare  to  be  a  part  of  without  the  assurance 
they  belong  to  the  mysterious  clan  of  ge- 
niuses. They  should  be  reminded  that  work- 
ing with  wood,  varnish  and  primitive  tools 
people  centuries  ago  produced  objects  no  one 
in  our  civilization  can  duplicate. 

There  should  be  a  search  for  lasting  pleas- 
ures. I  know  a  lady  In  Los  Angeles  who  loved 
tenn^  at  an  early  age.  I  saw  her  on  the 
tennis  court  the  other  day  at  87.  still  playing, 
sig^g.  cracking  jokes  and  slightly  criticlz- 
g  herself  and  her  partner.  A  game  of  chess 
or  fishing  will  enhance  life  continuously.  I 
like  amateurs,  the  true  lovers  of  things,  who. 
though  they  enjoy  listening  and  watching, 
like  to  participate  In  performance  them- 
selves. 

OUR    OWN    SPEED 

It's  true  that  the  tempo  with  age  does 
change  and  In  some  areas  slow  down,  but 
precisely  those  changes  of  the  tempo  which 
begin  to  occur  from  the  beginning  of  life 
one  should  not  only  be  aware  of  but  learn 
to  master.  An  Infant  prior  to  entering  school 
rarely  sits  still.  His  tempo  Is  erratic  and  fast. 


forced  to  act  at  someone  else's  tempo.  The 
same  experience  he  would  ha\e  to  endure 
throughout  his  life.  If  he  does  not  adapt 
to  it,  he  might  lose  his  own  tempo  end  find 
himself  out  of  step  with  the  moving  world. 
Music,  which  consists  of  many  tempos  pre- 
scribed by  the  composer,  must  be  executed 
by  performers  as  indicated.  For  a  good  one 
it  will  come  naturally,  for  untramed  ones  it 
will  be  a  disaster  So  it  is  in  daily  life.  We 
must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  tempo  of  others, 
yet  know  our  own  speed,  an  important  fac- 
tor in  aging  well.  It  will  teach  us  how  to 
speak  and  when  to  preserve  our  energy. 

Maestro  Toscanlnl.  who  hated  doctors, 
hospitals  and  dentists,  at  the  age  of  90  was 
finally  persuaded  to  undergo  a  complete 
checkup.  There  was  a  whole  coterie  of  them. 
They  pronounced  him  completely  fit. 

"You  are  virtually  90.  and  you  have  the 
heart  of  a  30  year  old  man.  Could  you  give 
us  some  idea  of  how  you  managed  to  preserve 
your  heart  In  that  wonderful  state?" 
Toscanlnl  said,  "My  heart?  I  never  use  It." 
Tliere  was  an  extraordinary  boy  who  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  at  Yale  University  in 
music,  (composition  and  the  piano)  philos- 
ophy and  I  think  in  something  else  at  the 
age  of  14.  He  had  to  decide  which  field  to 
pursue.  His  parents  brought  the  boy  one  nice 
summer  day  to  me.  Instead  to  meet  a  kind 
of  wizard  from  another  planet.  I  took  a  long 
walk  along  the  lake  with  a  somewhat  con- 
fused, but  healthy  boy.  His  choice  was  lean- 
ing toward  music,  but  he  expressed  great 
interest  in  medicine  too.  It  was  obvious  that 
he.  as  other  child  prodigies,  took  somewhat 
prematurely  a  tempo  of  intellectuals  above 
his  age  and  skipped  the  activities  of  children 
his  own  age. 

I  did  not  know  how  strong  he  was  In  music 
or  the  other  fields,  but  taking  a  glance  at  the 
beautiful  lake,  I  said,  "you  ought  to  learn 
to  swim."  He  seemed  astonished  but  en- 
thusiastic about  the  idea.  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  many  years,  but  I  have  heard  he  Is  a 
successful  physician  now.  and  I  want  to  hope 
that  by  now  his  collection  of  tempos  Is 
complete. 

THE   ARTIST   AKD   LIFE 

As  a  music  teacher  who  deals  with  excep- 
tionally talented  young  artists.  I  feel  It's 
necessary  to  spend  almost  as  much  time  dis- 
cussing problems  of  life  as  those  of  music 
Itself.  It  all  hangs  together.  I  want  them  to 
give  their  lives  for  something  bigger  than 
they  are.  Those  who  understand  and  are  able 
to  catch  the  spark,  succeed  to  become  good 
servants  of  art  and  well  balanced  people  of 
purpose.  The  others,  even  If  they  succeed  In 
their  professional  career,  might  turn  frus- 
trated, often  envious,  and  bitter. 

There  is  a  story  about  a  dead  boy  lying  In 
the  street  and  surrotmded  by  people. 

"How  vigly.  Disgusting."  muttered  the 
crowd.  Then  they  heard  a  voice.  "Look  at  his 
teeth.  They  are  beautiful.  '  It  was  the  voic« 
of  Mohammed.  The  ability  and  the  desire  to 
see  and  to  hear  the  beautiful  vi-henever  one 
finds  It  will  help  the  yoinig  and  old  alike  tc 
beautify  their  own  lives  as  well  as  to  desire 
to  encourage  the  others. 

We  become  increasingly  stlngv  in  voicing 
our  approval  of  others,  perhaps  out  of  a  fear 
to  appear  insincere.  We  would  rather  criti- 
cize than  compliment  people  while  not  hesi- 
tating to  shower  generous  praises  on  a  fabu- 
lous pizza  or  a  great  hotdog 

Once  a  new  student,  while  playing  for  me, 
visibly  stiff ered  from  his  potir  performance. 
And  poor  it  was  until  I  heard  one  beautiful 
note. 

"This  note  was  beautiful."  I  interrxipted. 
The  student  shocked,  looked  disbellevlngly 
at  me.  "Please  repeat  that  note."  I  asked. 
"Yes.  it's  good.  Now  try  It  a  little  stronger. 
Wonderful.  Now  softer  and  longer,  please. 
Now  you  have  started,"  I  said,  "an  exciting 
collection.    Tomorrow    there    wi;;    be    a   few 
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more  fine  notes,  then  a  phrase,  and  Anally 
an  entire  piece."  I  am  glad  to  say  that  It 
turned  out  to  be  true. 

The  reaction  to  the  negative  In  a  person 
Is  Infinitely  more  deeply  anchored  than  that 
of  the  positive,  and  while  the  self  criticism 
Is  of  value,  It  Is  not  effective  without  a 
starting  point  of  self  recognition  of  one's 
own  strong  points.  A  word  of  reassurance 
and  sincere  recognition  Is  a  good  medicine 
at  any  age. 

At  one  time  an  Important  and  known  art- 
ist, but  now  old  and  forgotten  greeted  me 
on  the  street. 

"You  don't  know  me."  he  mentioned  his 
name.  "I  Just  want  to  shake  your  hand." 
Indeed  the  name  was  familiar  to  me.  Very 
impressed.  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  society 
which  consisted  of  the  present  leaders  and 
active  members  In  the  same  field.  All  col- 
leagues were  delighted  to  present  to  the  old 
man  a  plaque  with  the  so  well  deserved 
glowing  Inscription.  The  old  men,  very 
moved,  said  that  this  unexpected  honor  will 
give  him  the  courage  to  lead  an  active  life 
again.  He  did  become  a  changed  man. 

I  am  not  a  scientist  to  dare  to  offer  to  this 
learned  a£.sembly  some  results  of  my  phys- 
iological or  psychological  research  on 
gerontology  almply  because  there  was  no 
research,  nj  remedy,  to  solve  the  problems 
of  old  age  for  people  who  wait  for  their 
death  and  who  feel  so  totally  unneeded. 
And  yet  oecause  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  there  seems  no  solution  Is  coming 
from  experts.  It  Is  not  unlike  with  the  bald- 
ness of  a  man's  head.  Where  there  Is  no 
stopping  of  falling  hair,  one  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  consult  even  a  barber. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS     AND    AGING 

There  is  nothing  to  stop  aging,  but  to  slow 
It  down  can  and  should  be  made  easier.  It 
can  be,  by  activating  Interests,  by  helping 
to  keep  Interests  alive  and  by  appreciating 
the  accomplishments  of  the  old.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people,  and  I  think  young  peo- 
ple at  that,  are  the  onlookers,  the  audience. 
They  can  afford  to  watch  others  perform. 
The  old  ones  should  perform  themselves  as 
much  as  they  can.  And  In  many  areas  they 
can,  and  they  should  be  Involved. 

Once  I  had  a  weird  dream  of  a  war  and  of 
an  old-people-hating  dictator  who  drafted 
Into  the  army  instead  of  the  young,  only  men 
and  women  over  fifty.  Instead  of  Indigna- 
tion. It  created  tremendous  excitement 
among  them. 

Live  and  proud  in  their  uniforms,  and 
trained  by  good  instructors,  they  won  the 
war  and  their  pride  and  glory.  And  with  the 
admiration  of  all,  they  lived  happily  ever 
after.  Should  we  stupidly  stick  to  wars  for- 
ever, this  could  perhaps  be  the  solution.  For 
who  would  want,  after  all.  to  kill  old  men, 
and  who  would  not.  with  so  few  years  left  to 
live,  fight  more  ferociously  to  save  the  lives 
of  those  destined  to  live  much  longer.  For 
such  a  prospect  to  become  a  hero,  I  would 
volunteer  myself  today.  But  Joking  aside,  I 
am  convinced  that  to  better  anyone's  exist- 
ence, and  I  don't  mean  necessarily  economic 
conditions,  a  human  being  cannot  prosper 
without  Ideals,  genuine  Interests,  love  and 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  without  recognition 
for  achievements  however  small. 

POWER    or    SELT-RESPECT 

I  can't  emphasize  enough  the  power  of 
spirit  and  self-respect — the  marvelous  quali- 
ties which  rise  above  deprivation,  humilia- 
tion and  physical  handicaps.  There  is  a 
young,  world-known  violinist  with  both  legs 
paralyzed.  He  walks  on  crutches,  but  he  plays 
heavenly  on  his  violin  everywhere  In  the 
world,  and  there  Is  no  one  who  sees  him  as  a 
cripple,  and  he  Is  the  last  one  to  think  so 
of  himself. 

During  the  revolution  In  Ri'ssla.  five  fam- 
ilies were  cramped  together  in  one  small 
^wrtmcnt,    hungry   and    deprived   of   most 


physical  needs,  heartily  they  welcomed  me 
to  Join  them.  Even  if  I  would  have  a  choice 
I  would  Join  those  wonderful  people.  The 
stories  they  told,  the  nobility  of  their  minds, 
their  humor  and  even  their  lack  of  appetite 
at  the  meals  so  that  someone  else  eats  their 
miserable  portion  all  remain  In  my  mind  as 
the  most  wonderful  experience.  They  were  In- 
tellectuals with  many  hobbles  and  above 
all.  professions  they  loved. 

Professor  Einstein  played  the  violin, 
though  not  very  well.  But  who  knows  If  he 
would  be  the  same  Einstein  with  no  violin 
at  all.  or  God  forbid,  If  he  would  play  the 
violin  expertly.  Once  after  playing  the  violin. 
he  wanted  to  know  how  he  played;  confused 
I  said  "relatively  well."  We  had  a  good  laugh. 

LEARNING    AND    EXCrTEMENT 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  prominent  sci- 
entist say  that  the  trouble  with  America 
is  that  the  students  don't  want  to  learn,  and 
the  teachers  don't  want  to  teach.  I  don't 
agree  with  him.  I  would  say  that  the  stu- 
dents don't  know  how  and  what  to  learn, 
because  the  teachers,  as  if  unaware  of  the 
many  distractions  and  excitements  the  pres- 
ent life  offers,  stick  to  their  subject  matter 
which,  though  they  know  very  well,  they 
don't  present  In  an  exciting  and  Inspiring 
manner  to  students.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  dull  subject  of  study,  and  I  knew 
mathematicians  who  thought  mathematics 
poetic  and  magical  Just  as  I  knew  professors 
of  art.  philosophy  and  literature  pedantic 
and  dry  enough  to  make  It  an  Insufferable 
bore.  So  it  is  with  architecture  and  music 
as  In  politics:  things  are  changing  r^idly, 
and  as  a  politician  becomes  more  a  per- 
former, so  perhaps  should  be  a  teacher.  A 
physicist  can  easier  become  something  of  a 
performer  than  an  actor  something  of  a 
physicist. 

Because  the  process  of  aging  is  unstop- 
pable, the  vital  interests  can  make  this  proc- 
ess not  only  undlsturblng  and  little  notice- 
able but  even  welcome.  For  as  long  as  to- 
morrow will  remain  to  be  a  new  day  for  every 
man,  the  process  of  growing  will  not  differ 
from  the  aging  world.  Only  those  who  take 
the  new  day  routinely  for  granted  and  act 
and  feel  that  It  will  make  a  repetition  of 
yesterday  again,  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
aging  because  they  are  dead  already. 

GROWTH     AND    FEELINGS 

As  a  musician  I  am  often  exposed  to  Ideas 
on  music  advanced  to  me  by  non-musicians. 
Perhaps  as  a  compensation  or  vengeance,  I 
do  the  same  to  scientists.  After  all  according 
to  Oscar  Wilde,  questions  are  never  Indis- 
crete. Only  the  answers.  One  of  my  Ideas 
about  retarding  or  eliminating  aging  alto- 
gether was  to  slow  down  the  process  of  grow- 
ing to  the  extreme.  As  long  as  something 
does  not  stop  growing,  it  can't  stop  living.  My 
son,  who  Is  a  biologist,  gave  me  only  a  nice 
smile  as  an  answer.  But  then  in  a  book  by 
Ruth  C.  Ikerman  I  found  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  human  organism  has  to  grow  or  die. 
Growth  is  always  blocked  in  some  way  when 
feelings  are  blocked." 

Well,  there  we  are  at  feelings  again — a 
word  almost  In  disrepute  nowadays.  At 
schools  a  little  chap  with  a  feeling  for  a 
flower  will  be  a  sissy,  and  a  big  boy  a  hippy 
or  something.  Musicians  will  turn  to  senti- 
mentalists or  even  to  amateurs  for  feelings 
supposed  to  be  contrary  to  Intellectuality  or 
scholarship.  But  I  am  all  for  It.  I  consider 
"feeling"  as  a  base  of  all  things.  Obviously 
the  word  Itself  has  many  grades  of  meaning. 
Just  as  definitions  of  good  and  bad.  It's  like 
a  smile,  which  is  a  human  prerogative.  Cows 
don't  smile.  Of  course  some  smiles  are  unat- 
tractive and  ex-en  ugly,  but  there  are  more 
of  the  beautiful  ones  produced  naturally  and 
reflecting  simple  nlceness.  I  like  that  undy- 
namlc  word.  It's  unassuming  and  Indisputa- 
ble, and  a  nice  person  seldom  disappoints. 


and   a  nice  person  does  not  have  to  be  a 
mediocrity. 

AGING   WITH  JOT 

If  someone  would  take  the  effort  to  trans- 
late my  English  Into  English,  he  would  read 
the  following  prescription  for  aging  Joyfully: 

1.  Know  your  strong  points.  Enjoy  your 
qualities.  Find  them.  Keep  them.  Develop 
them  and  remember  that  you  don't  have  to 
be  a  genius  to  know  your  shortcomings:  there 
are  too  many  of  them  In  every  man,  but  It 
takes  Intelligence  to  recognize  your  quali- 
ties. 

2.  Look  for  the  qualities  in  others.  You  will 
get  along  with  more  people,  and  they  will  like 
you  better,  too. 

3.  Don't  be  afraid  to  get  conceited.  There 
are  no  truly  conceited  people — only  the 
stupid  who  act  like  one.  I  heard  once  a  lady 
approaching  a  great  artist  explaining:  "You 
are  God."  "Yes,"  he  agreed,  "but  what  a  re- 
sponsibility." 

4.  Everyone  Is  too  old  for  something,  and 
no  one  Is  too  old  for  everything.  It  goes  In 
stages.  As  In  sports  people  over  30  are  In  the 
last  stages  of  professional  activity.  In  many 
more  professions,  people  of  the  same  age  are 
at  their  beginning. 

SEASONS   OF  Lire 

Man  has  many  of  the  elements  of  nature, 
but  when  I  erupt,  I  try  to  harm  no  one. 
It's  possible  to  master  and  dominate  one- 
self without  being  a  fakir. 

You  don't  have  to  consider  yourself  old, 
but  It  Is  reasonable  to  classify  oneself  In 
one  of  the  four  seasons — let's  say  winter. 
For  even  though  you  could  not  become  spring 
again,  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  winter, 
with  no  mosqultos,  no  heat  of  the  summer 
or  wetness  of  the  fall.  Of  all  ages  I  find 
babyhood  the  most  hopeless  one.  One  can't 
recall  a  thing,  even  the  total  dependence 
on  the  adults.  And  If  later  on  In  life  you 
are  curious  about  your  early  childhood,  a 
psychoanalyst  will  search  for  a  source  of 
damages  to  confuse  you  further;  though  one 
thing  could  be  made  clear,  that  love  alone 
cannot  teach  or  Justify  parents*  actions. 

Adolescence  can't  possibly  be  of  any  at- 
traction to  a  so-called  mature  person,  proof 
of  which  Is  that  I  still  try  hard  to  get  out 
of  It.  The  nice  thing  Is  to  be  what  one  Is, 
especially  because  there  is  no  choice.  I  am 
busy  to  see  the  reality  of  things,  and  I  had 
better  see  It  right.  If  I  visit  my  grandchil- 
dren, I  know  they  need  my  kisses  or  baby 
talk  as  a  hole  In  the  head,  but  I  am  free 
to  give  them  something  they  can  play  with 
or  something  they  need.  It  starts  and  ends 
right  there  not  only  with  children  but  with 
the  relations  with  the  rest  of  humanity. 
Once  It  Is  established  that  you  derive  pleas- 
ure in  doing  things  for  others,  no  one  would 
be  disturbed  by  feelings  of  obligation  and 
gratitude  which  seldom  fall  to  breed  re- 
sentment. 

Men  are  a  herd  of  animals,  but  they  can- 
not accept  It.  They  cannot  live  as  a  herd 
of  animals,  so  they  had  to  create  human 
rules  which  are  also  a  herd  of  rules  but 
much  more  complex.  They  tried  It  for  cen- 
turies In  vain.  Men  never  had  good  govern- 
ment, perfect  rules  of  relationship  between 
themselves:  animals  do.  Man  can  be  forced 
to  obey,  and  to  do  or  not  to  do  something 
against  his  wlU  Is  an  everyday  occurrence, 
but  It  Is  quite  different  to  force  oneself  to 
do  or  not  to  do  something  because  one  wants 
to  do  It.  In  the  first  situation  It  means  a 
submission  and  defeat,  in  the  second.  It  is 
victory. 

THE  REASONABLE  REACTION 

However,  I  know  some  extraordinary  peo- 
ple whose  skill  In  pleasing  themselves  will 
make  every  situation  acceptable.  In  bad 
times  they  can  always  prove  that  In  the  past 
it  was  worse,  and  so  alone  the  Idea  gives  them 
a  feeling  of  comfort.  They  are  good  at  turn- 
ing  negatives  to  positives,  Including  their 
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own  stupidity  which  they  are  clever  enough 
in  some  Inntances  to  apply  as  self  defense 
and  prevention  of  mliior  annoyances.  Though 
the  tedency  to  self  love  Is  seldom  attrac- 
tive. It's  more  advantageous  than  self  dis- 
like. I  traveled  for  years  with  a  person  whose 
respect  for  his  own  body  and  soul  reached 
extraordinary  proportions.  Although  we 
lived  in  Identical  conditions,  he  fared  much 
better  than  me.  My  breakfast  was  poor,  his, 
delicious.  My  newspaper  had  bad  news,  his 
had  promising.  My  air  In  the  sleeping  car 
was  stuffy,  his  was  fresh.  My  neighbors  across 
the  corridor  were  noisy,  causing  me  sleepless 
night.  The  same  noise  from  the  same  people 
put  my  friend  peacefully  to  sleep.  Even  per- 
forming the  same  program,  his  concert  was  a 
delight,  mine  short  of  disaster.  Right  or 
wrong — he  was  the  winner. 

The  right  attitude,  or  let's  call  it  reason- 
able reaction,  to  happenings  In  life  can  be 
achieved  by  self  persuasion,  and  It's  a  good 
habit  to  smile  at  things  or  at  least  take  them 
only  relatively  seriously.  In  every  comedy 
one  laughs  at  the  misfortunes  of  others.  One 
can  laugh  at  one's  own  as  well.  Of  course  all 
this  Is  In  a  psychological  domain.  The  proc- 
ess of  aging  deals  mostly  with  the  physiolog- 
ical one,  and  I  don't  see  a  drastic  separation 
of  the  two  except  for  serious  illness. 

I  knew  a  playwright,  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  was 
completely  paralyzed  and  blind,  but  who 
could  hear  well  and  had  a  beautiful,  clear 
voice.  Bedridden,  he  kept  hLs  working  sched- 
ule, dictating  to  his  secretary,  and  he  re- 
ceived friends.  I  happened  to  be  full  of 
grudges  the  day  I  met  him,  and  although 
young  in  years.  I  felt  old  and  depressed.  But 
I  left  Mr.  Sheldon  a  transformed  man.  He 
taught  me  to  rejoice  over  the  riches  I  pos- 
sessed, and,  through  the  years,  to  admire 
everyone  who  tries  to  overcome  their  weak- 
nesses with  the  help  of  recognition  of  their 
own  strength. 

BITTERNESS  THE  WORST  COMPANY 

The  bitterness  is  the  worst  company  an 
old  person  can  possibly  have.  Bitterness 
creeps  slowly  Into  one,  and  it  has  many  dis- 
guises. Ingredients  and  a  whole  arsenal  of 
Justifications,  to  point  to  each  unfairness 
committed  towards  one  during  a  long  life. 
The  accumulation  of  such  unfairness  and 
injustices,  real  and  imaginary,  is  formidable 
and,  unfortunately,  easily  memorlzable.  I 
think  that  one  should  forget  them  instead, 
but  this  is  more  difficult,  though  It  Is  pos- 
sible and  it  Is  worth  while.  Anything  is  good 
that  helps  to  combat  bitterness  and  self- 
pity. 

Even  a  child  could  be  of  help  In  extreme 
cases:  like  one  old  grandfather  whose  hands 
were  so  shaky  that  at  meals  he  would  break 
china  plates.  The  family  decided  to  serve  his 
meals  at  a  separate  table  on  a  wooden  plate. 
One  day  the  head  of  the  family  saw  his  little 
son  carving  a  wooden  plate. 

"Why  are  you  doing  It?"  he  asked. 

The  boy  said,  "I  am  making  a  plate  for 
you  to  use  when  you  will  be  grandfather's 
age." 

The^ext  meal  the  grandfather  Joined  the 
family  table. 

Once  I  heard  a  story  that  might  be  taken 
as  an  example  to  dissatisfied- with -thelr- 
fate  people.  Everyone,  as  the  story  goes,  was 
permitted  to  put  all  their  sufferings,  dissatis- 
factions and  whatever  Into  a  bundle  and 
place  It  In  a  huge  heap  among  all  other 
people's  bundles.  This  done,  everyone  could 
choose  any  bundle  Instead  of  their  own  and 
bring  it  home.  Very  soon  after,  people  rushed 
back  wanting  to  get  their  own  bundles  back. 
No  one  could  exist  with  other  people's  trou- 
bles, which  are  much  worse  than  one's  own. 

There  Is  an  old  Joke — as  a  cook  he  Is  a 
good  astronomer.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that 
as  a  gerontologist  I  am  a  good  cellist,  but  I 
would  not  mind,  for  vice  versa  would  be  a 
big  flop  for  my  career.  Is  a  musician. 


HAVE  THE  DOOMSAYERS  GONE 
TOO  FAR? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  carries  an  editorial 
by  Walter  W.  Heller,  regents'  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  former  *  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Ad\1sers  under 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  His 
editorial  entitled  "Have  the  Doomsayers 
Gone  Too  Far?"  takes  issue  with  the  eco- 
nomic pessimism  and  gloomy  prospec- 
tive forecast  by  many  of  his  fellow  econ- 
omists. Because  confidence  is  the  main 
lynchpin  in  a  strong  economy.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Have  the  Doomsayers  Gone  Too  Far? 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Unrelentiiig  gloom  has  been  the  stock-in- 
trade  this  season  not  only  of  Lower  Manhat- 
tan but  of  the  economic  columnists  and 
many  of  my  fellow  members  of  the  dismal 
science.  And  with  the  surfeit  of  Watergate 
and  billingsgate  in  Washington,  who  can 
blame  them? 

For  that  matter,  the  economic  arena  Itself 
offers  a  good  deal  of  grist  for  the  doomsayer's 
mill,  to  wit: 

The  administration's  staggering  misman- 
agement of  price-wage  policy  and  its  head- 
in-the-sand  handling  of  agricultural  policy, 
both  domestic  and  International. 

The  continued  battering  of  the  dollar  over- 
seas, basically  a  vote  of  no  confidence  In 
the  White  House  and  Its  economic  policies. 

The  legacy  of  over  $20  billion  of  federal 
tax  cuts  In  1969  and  1971,  coupled  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  fixation  against  tax  Incresises  come 
overheating  or  high  prices — a  combination 
that  has  once  again  put  too  much  of  the 
antlinflation  burden  on  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Skyrocketing  costs  of  short-term  money, 
with  no  immediate  relief  In  sight. 

The  food  shortages,  cost-price  squeezes, 
and  uncertainties  associated  with  Freeze  2 
and  Phase  4. 

The  second  quarter  break  In  the  stride  of 
U.S.  expansion  and  the  prospect  of  at  least  a 
growth  recession  by  1974. 

Yet  without  Panglosslng  over  these  har- 
bingers of  near-term  turbulence  and  tra- 
vail In  the  economy,  let  me  put  our  economic 
troubles  in  a  less  gloomy  perspective,  one 
which  suggests  that  "this  too  shall  pass," 
that  a  fading  boom  need  not  lead  into  a  ca- 
lamitous bust  or  prolonged  stagnation. 

One  way  to  gain  this  perspective  is  to  look 
at  current  prospects  and  policies,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  1966-71  period.  What  seems  to 
haunt  the  financial  markets  most,  apart 
from  Watergate,  is  the  fear  that  we  may  be 
headed  for  1968-71  all  over  again — a  siege  of 
recession  and  slack  slde-by-side  with  a  new 
price-wage  and  wage-wage  spiral  and  still 
another  dollar  crisis.  So  it  is  worth  compar- 
ing the  economic  mega-policy  posture  of  that 
day  wUh  this — in  fiscal,  monetary,  balance- 
of-payments,  and  wage-price  policy. 

MR.     NIXON'S     FISCAL     POLICY 

Start  with  fiscal  policy.  However  deep  one's 
grievance  may  be  against  Mr.  Nixon's  budget 
as  an  Instrument  of  social  policy,  an  objec- 
tive reading  has  to  recognize  its  relative 
merits  as  an  insirtnnent  of  ecnnomic  policy. 
In  full-employment  terms,  the  budget  Is  In 
the  process  of  swinging  from  a  large  deficit 
at  the  end  of  1972  to  a  surplus  by  early  1974. 
In  contrast.  Mr.  Johnson's  budget  ran  size- 
able full-employment  deficits  In  the  boom 


years  1966-68  and  did  not  shift  to  surplus 
until  fiscal  1969. 

True,  a  forehanded  policy  might  have 
strengthened  fiscal  restraint  by  action  some 
months  ago  to  suspend  the  investmeiit  credit 
or  impose  a  modest  income  surtax.  But  with 
some  of  the  steam  already  going  out  of  the 
boom  while  unemployment  hovers  near  b''( . 
the  tin-ie  for  a  new  dose  of  tax  increases  or 
budget  cuts  as  inflation  antidotes  has  already 
passed.  Even  without  them,  and  even  with  a 
little  slippage  in  fiscal  1974  budget  spending, 
fiscal  policy  Is  a  lot  closer  to  the  mark  In  this 
boom  than  In  the  last. 

Monetary  policy,  too,  Is  compiling  a  better 
record  this  time  around.  In  mld-1968.  when 
the  fiscal  brakes  were  at  last  engaged  via  the 
surtax  and  budget  cutbacks,  the  Fed  let  up  on 
the  monetary  brakes.  It  was  not  untu  late  in 
1968,  and  hence  late  In  the  Vietnam  boom, 
that  a  tough  monetary  and  tough  fiscal  policy 
were  operating  in  tandem. 

Even  then,  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  A 
hair-curling  credit  crunch  and  liquidity 
squeeze  brought  near  panic  to  the  financial 
markets  and  helped  convert  an  economic 
slowdown  into  the  first  recession  in  over  a 
decade.  This  time,  though  the  Fed  is  turning 
the  monetary  screws  tight  enough  to  hurt 
and  Arthur  Burns  is  of  menacing  mien,  no 
credit  or  liquidity  crises  will  mar  1973.  In- 
deed, later  this  year,  as  economic  slowdown 
becomes  more  evident  and  as  fears  of  a  new 
infiationary  spiral  begin  to  fade,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  Federal  Reserve  to  relax  its  present 
tight  grip  and  Initiate  a  policy  of  moderate 
ease. 

With  the  dollar  suffering  such  Indignities 
in  the  world's  money  markets,  and  with  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  export  curbs  denying  sup- 
plies to  the  very  countries  we  have  been  urg- 
ing to  buy  our  products,  it  may  be  hard  to 
see  the  brighter  side  of  the  International 
coin.  Yet.  only  two  years  ago.  we  were  suf- 
fering from  a  badly  overvalued  dollar,  a  wor- 
sening trade  deficit  and  a  balance -of -pay- 
ments hemorrhage. 

Today,  two  and  a  half  devaluations  later, 
we  have  a  weaker  dollar  and  a  substantially 
stronger  foreign  trade  position.  Not  only  are 
our  exports  cheaper  and  Imports  dearer,  but 
we  can  also  count  on  the  world's  need  for  our 
agricultural  products,  plus  the  prospective 
cooling  of  our  economy  while  boom  continues 
overseas,  to  bolsttr  our  exports  while  curbing 
our  imports.  Reinforcing  this  turn  for  the 
better  in  our  basic  balance  of  payments  is 
the  likelihood  of  growing  inflows  of  long- 
term  capital.  So  while  short-term  outflows 
will  keep  our  liquidity  balance  In  the  red, 
the  basic  bilanfe  and  oificlal  settlements  fig- 
ures should  make  rather  good  reading  m  the 
next  two  or  three  year.s. 

Even  In  the  price-wage  field,  strewn  with 
the  bones  of  blunders  past,  the  prospects  be- 
yond the  current  year  of  discontent  are  dis- 
tinctly superior  to  those  that  faced  us  in 
1969-70  when  we  were  last  winding  down  a 
boom: 

White  House  policy  was  totally  out  of 
touch  with  reality  as  Mr.  Nixon  In  February 
1969  declared  open  season  on  price  and  wa^e 
increases  and  yet  ccntinucd  to  assure  the 
country  that  Inflation  would  be  cured  with- 
out boosting  unemployment. 

Instead,  a  virulent  wage-price  spiral  beset 
us  as  big  business  and  big  labor  boosted  their 
prices  and  waues  almost  at  will  even  in  the 
face  of  slack  and  recession. 

Today,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  cast  off  the 
pall  of  shattered  confidence  that  grew  out  of 
that  sumvium  bomr  of  Nixon  economic  pol- 
icy, the  abrupt  Junking  of  Phase  2  last  Janu- 
ary, and  the  apparently  unlimited  capacity 
of  the  White  House  to  be  cavight  by  surprise 
in  the  area  of  food  demand,  food  supply,  food 
prices  and  agricultural  exports  And  Freeze  2 
(Which  I  view  as  "better  late  than  never") 
Lb  adding  to  the  chamber  of  horrors  with 
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chicks  being  plunged  under  and  pigs  yet  un- 
born being  slaughtered.  But  for  all  that  the 
wage-price  spiral  are  less  than  50-50. 

Not  only  have  average  hourly  earnings  been 
rising  at  less  than  a  61,  annual  rate  so  far 
this  year,  but  the  major  wage  bargains  have 
been  coming  In  at  or  below  7""^  a  far  cry 
from  the  lO'T  to  15'^c  settlements  that  were 
touching  off  the  wage-price  spiral  three  years 
ago. 

As  against  a  "school's  out"  policy  In  1969- 
70.  business  and  labor  today  face  the  pros- 
pect of  a  tough  Phase  4  being  put  In  place 
under  the  whiplash  of  economic  and  political 
necessity.  Its  larger  significance  Is  that  It 
win  capitalize  on  labor's  moderation  and 
provide  the  basis  for  the  price  moderation 
needed  to  avoid  a  new  game  of  wage-price 
leapfrog. 

So,  as  I  look  beyond  our  economic  wall 
of  tears.  I  find  that  while  we  are  headed  for 
the  economic  purgatory  of  a  growth  reces- 
sion in  1974.  our  chances  of  descending  Into 
the  economic  hell  of  a  traditional  recession 
(with  real  ONP  receding)  coupled  with  a 
wage-price  spiral  are  less  than  50-50. 

SOME  RISKY  ASSUMPTIONS 

However  valid  the  broad  policy  compari- 
sons I  have  Just  made  may  be,  the  relatively 
optimistic  projection  for  the  Intermediate 
term  that  grows  out  of  them  is  subject  to 
several  hsuards.  Underlying  it  are  several 
fairly  risky  assumptions,  namely: 

That  White  House  policy  makers  will  belle 
their  past  and  now  pursue  a  relatively  sensi- 
ble course  In  price-wage  control  this  year 
and  decontrol  next  year; 

That  neither  drouth  nor  deluge  will  de- 
stroy our  bumper  crops  In  the  making: 

That  Watergate  won't  so  engulf  and  en- 
feeble the  White  House  as  to  render  It  In- 
operative; 

That  consumers  and  business  decision- 
makers won't  become  so  dispirited  and  ap- 
prehensive th&t  they  run  for  the  economic 
storm  cellars; 

That  the  world  won't  break  out  In  a  rash 
of  trade  and  monetary  restrictions. 

But  even  taking  those  hazards  Into  ac- 
count, and  recognizing  that  my  rather  san- 
guine appraisal  may  Jeopardize  my  cherished 
membership  in  the  Nixon  Enemy  Associa- 
tion, I  repeat  that  the  economic  policies  and 
forces  now  in  motion  give  us  better  than  an 
even  chance  of  avoiding  the  second  Nixon 
stagnation  and  building  a  viable  base  for 
renewed  economic  expansion  In  the  mld- 
Seventles. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  July  6 
Evening  Star  contained  a  very  thoughtful 
column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck  on  some 
of  the  questions  facing  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  in  examining  implementation 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  As  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
correctly  points  out,  a  number  of  valid 
questions  are  currently  being  discussed 
regarding  the  stringency  of  the  stand- 
ards and  the  adequacy  of  the  health 
basis  for  those  standards. 

As  I  indicated  on  June  29,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  cur- 
rently examining  those  questions  through 
development  of  a  cooperative  effort  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  also  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  another  matter  which 
has  often  been  ignored  in  recent  state- 
ments we  have  received  suggesting  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act  standards  are  too 
stringent.  That  matter  is  the  auto  indus- 
try's unswerving  comriiltment  to  the  ex- 
isting engine  and  their  apparent  unwill- 


ingness to  change  even  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the  existing 
engine  is  not  the  best  engine  to  give  the 
American  public  clean,  fuel  efficient,  and 
safe  car  which  they  deser^'e.  As  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  notes: 

If  engineers  had  tftken  their  precious  over- 
head valve  engine  off  the  pedestal  long  ago, 
smashed  the  Icon  and  started  over,  they 
wouldn't  be  In  this  humiliating  flx  right  now. 

Unfortunately,  the  "fix"  which  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  refers  to  is  not  just  a  problem 
for  the  auto  industy,  but  also  for  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public,  be- 
cause the  public  must  pay  and  the  Con- 
gress must  recognize  the  heavy  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  industry's  refusal  to 
change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  Than  Doodads  Needed 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

On  June  26,  a  General  Motors  vice  presi- 
dent turned  up  before  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA).  Spokesmen  for 
Chrysler  and  Ford  had  been  there  the  day 
before.  All  were  pleading  for  the  same  thing — 
a  further  delay  In  the  enforcement  of  fed- 
eral clean  air  standards. 

"Even  though  we  have  diligently  sought 
solutions  to  meet  the  1976  standards,"  said 
the  gentleman  from  GM,  "we  have  been  un- 
able to  develop  the  requisite  technology  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  for  1976  models." 

Put  another  way,  what  GM  was  saying — 
and  the  other  companies  also — is  that  they 
have  not  developed  the  technology  to  pro- 
duce an  emission  control  system  for  existing 
automobile  engines.  The  key  word  Is  "exist- 
ing." For  the  past  20  years,  auto  producers 
have  worshipped  their  basic  overhead  valve 
•«eoglne,  kept  it  on  a  pedestal,  and  regarded  It 
with  reverence  as  a  kind  of  sacred  icon.  It  Is 
this  Icon  worship  that  has  them  In  trouble 
today. 

Now,  granted,  this  whole  problem  of  "clean 
air"  Is  awesomely  complex.  So  far  as  the 
problem  Involves  the  automobile,  the  gov- 
ernment is  putting  its  reliance  upon  enforc- 
ing national  emission  standards,  first  as  to 
hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide,  and  later 
for  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Yet  It  Is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  problem  Is  "na- 
tional" only  In  a  sense:  Smog  Is  a  terrrlble 
problem  In  some  cities,  but  over  much  of  the 
country,  most  of  the  time,  smog  Is  no  more 
Intolerable  than  the  common  fly. 

It  Is  thus  a  fair  question-Chrysler  has 
raised  the  issue  persuasively — whether  EPA's 
standards  are  unreasonably  high.  It  Is  an- 
other fair  question,  raised  In  February  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  whether  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  will  be  spent  on  emis- 
sion control  systems  could  be  spent  more 
wisely  and  usefully  on  other  areas  of  pub- 
lic health.  A  host  of  fair  questions  have  to 
do  with  the  Impact  of  the  EPA  requirements 
upon  fuel  consumption,  foreign  trade,  auto 
design,  mass  transit  and  consumer  choice. 

All  those  questions  merit  debate,  but  for- 
give me,  today,  for  sticking  narrowly  to  the 
icon  question.  If  engineers  had  taken  their 
precious  overhead  valve  engine  off  the  ped- 
estal long  ago.  smashed  the  Icon  and  started 
over,  they  wouldn't  be  In  this  humiliating 
fix  right  now. 

For  all  kinds  of  reasons,  mainly  profitable 
reasons,  the  industry  has  stayed  by  its  be- 
loved altar.  Engineers  vowed  to  protect  the 
Icon  at  any  cost.  They  bolted  on  a  new 
carburetor,  set  extra  lean;  they  added 
doodads  that  squirt  extra  air  to  the  exhaust 


system;  they  developed  extensive  catalytic 
converters  that  demand  no-lead  fuels. 

The  result  Is  an  engine  that  starts  poorly, 
runs  worse,  squanders  gas.  burns  up  spark 
plugs  twice  as  fast,  and  Is  not  expected  to 
give  50,000  miles  of  bcislcally  trouble-free 
service.  The  National  Committee  on  Motor 
Vehicle  Emissions,  in  Its  February  report, 
placed  the  eventual  annual  cost  of  a  fuel- 
catalyst  system  at  $23.5  billion — a  walloping 
sum  of  money. 

The  problem  can't  be  solved  with  doodads. 
Those  unwanted  hydrocarbons  are  created 
In  the  combustion  chamber,  and  a  solution 
must  be  found  there.  Foreign  manufacturers, 
not  obsessed  with  Icon  worship,  learned  this 
long  ago. 

One  Japanese  firm,  Honda,  already  has 
designed,  built,  tested  and  gained  certifica- 
tion for  a  reliable  engine  that  meets  1975 
standards.  Honda's  control  system  relies  on 
a  stratified  charge.  In  which  a  small  amount 
of  gasollne-rlch  fuel  Is  Ignited  In  a  small 
chamber  and  the  resulting  combustion  then 
Ignites  an  overly  lean  mixture  In  a  larger 
chamber. 

The  concept  Is  not  new.  Army  tank  de- 
signers have  been  working  with  the  Idea 
for  years.  The  Mercedes  dlesel  engine  and 
Wankel  rotary  engine  apparently  possess  the 
required  technology;  and  these  engines  pos- 
sess It  now.  Belatedly,  major  producers  have 
bought  rights  to  the  Wankel,  but  they  have 
not  exactly  embraced  It. 

If  EPA  yields  to  the  Industry's  pleas,  we 
are  likely  to  get  more  doodads.  What  we  need 
are  more  Iconoclasts — Industry  leaders  who 
will  put  away  old  Idols  and  turn  their  crea- 
tive energies.  Just  as  their  admen  say,  to 
producing  some  truly  better  Ideas. 


WTTHOUT  ADEQUATE  FOODSTUFFS 
WE  ARE  A  WEAK  NATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  the  pressure  the  administration 
received  from  the  American  people  to 
place  some  type  of  controls  on  our  ever- 
increasing  prices  and  that  the  current 
60-day  freeze  attempted  to  give  this  re- 
lief. I  truly  believe  they  were  faced  with 
a  dilemma  that  could  produce  no  win- 
ner. However,  I  have  serious  misgivings 
on  what  our  Nation's  food  supply  will 
look  like  and  what  the  domestic  and 
international  Implications  wiU  be  if 
phase  3 '2  is  used  as  a  guideline  to  es- 
tablish controls  for  the  upcoming  phase 
IV  program.  My  deep  concern  over  this 
issue  has  prompted  me  to  wire  President 
Nixon;  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman,  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers;  John  Dunlop, 
Director.  Cost  of  Living  Council;  Earl 
L.  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 
Frederick  Dent,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  express  how  one  Senator  views  the 
situation. 

The  administration's  attempts  to  use 
phase  3i'2  controls  to  fight  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  have  erred  in  placing 
"ceilings"  on  only  certain  portions  of 
our  economy.  The  effects  of  this  partial 
freeze  have  caused  chaos  in  all  areas; 
and  producers,  processors,  and  consum- 
ers at  all  levels  are  experiencing  short- 
ages of  most  food  stuffs.  The  repercus- 
sions will  be  felt  throughout  the  econ- 
omy, for  months;  and  unless  steps  are 
taken  in  phase  IV,  we  could  be  faced 
with  irreparable  damages  in  our  pro- 
duction capacity  and  to  our  interna- 
tional trade  posture. 

By  exempting  raw  products  at  the 
farm  level  from  price  ceilings,  it  was  ex- 
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pected  that  sufficient  quantities  of  food 
stuffs  would  be  produced  to  meet  con- 
sumer demands  at  current  price  levels. 
However,  as  noted  by  Herbert  Stein,  the 
current  stabilization  program  indirect- 
ly sets  ceilings  on  farm  prices  and  con- 
sequently "may  restrict  the  supply  of 
food  entering  the  channels  leading  to 
the  retail  market".  We  are  already  see- 
ing this  pinch  on  supplies  as  processors 
curtail  or  cease  production  because  their 
costs  exceed  their  sale  prices.  Likewise, 
farmers  are  cutting  back  production  as 
costs  rise  above  market  prices. 

Chicken  farmers  are  killing  baby  chicks 
and  are  ceasing  incubation  of  eggs  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  feeding.  Some  farmers 
have  cut  back  25  percent  on  incubation 
and  expect  additional  curtailments.  Egg 
producers  report  losing  four  cents  a 
dozen  on  eggs  due  to  feed  prices  being 
higher  than  the  prices  they  receive  for 
their  eggs  from  retailers,  therefore,  they 
,  are  slaughtering  their  hens  to  avoid  feed- 
ing costs.  The  price  of  milk  being  frozen 
below  the  cost  of  production  is  causing 
dairymen  to  sell  their  milk  cows  for 
beef.  Cattle  feeders  are  refusing  to  take 
on  cattle  in  a  situation  where  they  are 
guaranteed  to  lose  money. 

An  independent  cattleman  and  feeder 
from  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  Bill  Lan- 
genegger,  has  given  me  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  the  rise  in  his  costs  of  fattening 
steers  over  the  past  6  months;  he  said 
the  current  freeze  has  forced  him  in  a 
situation  where  the  cost  of  production 
exceeds  the  current  market  price  of  raw 
beef.  Under  the  present  ceiling  it  costs 
him  49.5  cents  per  pound  to  fatten  a 
steer,  yet  the  price  he  can  get  at  market 
for  choice  steers  is  only  46.5  cents  per 
pound.  No  business  can  operate  with  a 
loss  of  3  cents  per  pound.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  analysis  by  Mr. 
Langenegger  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  attachment  A.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
current  situation  at  the  feedlots  not 
only  affects  the  6-to-8-month  feeder 
cycle  but  more  importantly  it  affects  the 
number  of  cattle  which  reach  the  3-to-4- 
year  life  cycle  from  calf  to  slaughter 
stage.  These  facts  are  causing  beef  pro- 
ducers to  make  long  range  decisions  that 
will  adversely  affect  the  supply  of  beef  in 
future  years.  Cattlemen  are  slaughtering 
beef  before  it  is  sent  through  the  feed- 
ing cycle ;  this  reduces  the  amount  of  beef 
by  almost  half.  They  are  also  avoiding 
breeding  and  are  slaughtering  at  an 
early  period  in  the  life  cycle.  All  these 
actions  directly  affect  the  amount  of  beef 
that  will  be  available  in  years  to  come  at 
our  supermarket  counters. 

The  alarming  fact  of  the  actions  being 
taken  by  our  dairy,  egg,  chicken  and  hog 
farmers,  and  by  cattlemen  is  that  they 
are  not  only  cutting  back  on  production, 
but  they  are  also  destroying  the  means 
of  production. 

The  milk  cows  that  were  sold  for  meat 
are  not  readily  replaceable — dairy  prod- 
ucts supplies  will  not  bounce  back.  The 
mistake  has  already  been  made  and  our 
supplies  of  these  and  other  protein  com- 


modities will  be  shorter  for  months  and 
years  to  come. 

Producers  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
are  curtailing  or  ceasing  their  activities. 
Beef  processors  faced  with  a  "ceiling"  are 
also  faced  with  a  dilemma.  They  will  cut 
production  if  live  cattle  prices  rise,  but 
imless  they  pay  a  price  that  will  give  the 
farmer  a  justifiable  profit,  they  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  beef  to  meet 
the  retail  demands.  The  only  real  choice 
they  have  is  to  stop  producing  or  absorb 
the  loss. 

Soybean  processors  are  cutting  back  or 
halting  production  because  their  meal 
and  oil  is  locked  in  at  a  price  that  is 
below  their  production  costs.  Soybeans 
are  being  sold  at  $12  per  bushel,  almost 
50  percent  above  April's  price.  At  that 
price  processed  soybeans  should  bring  in 
19  cents  per  pound  for  oil  as  compared  to 
the  ceiling  of  16  cents  per  pound.  Like- 
wise, meal  should  sell  for  S390  a  ton  as 
compared  to  the  ceiling  of  $200  per  ton. 
Many  plants  are  beginning  to  close  as 
they  exhaust  their  existing  supply  of 
soybeans,  as  they  are  unable  to  pay  cur- 
rent prices  for  new  supplies.  Other  feeds 
are  experiencing  ceiling  prices  of  $20  to 
$50  below  production  costs. 

Millers  are  suffering  under  a  plight 
similar  to  that  of  the  soybean  processors. 
They  contracted  for  processed  wheat  at  a 
price  set  last  winter  which  is  much  below 
the  cost  of  wheat  today.  One  miller 
pointed  out  that  last  winter  he  contracted 
for  a  5-million-pound  order  at  a  price 
set  last  winter  at  $6.48  per  100  pounds, 
and  it  would  now  cost  him  $6.28  just  to 
buy  the  wheat  to  make  100  pounds  of 
flour.  Replacement  of  supplies  is  impos- 
sible and  obviously  no  business  can 
operate  imder  such  price  disparities. 

Seasonal  and  geographic  differences 
are  also  causing  problems  which  will 
result  in  shortages  in  the  short  and 
longrun  term.  As  the  Eastern  harvest 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  ends,  the 
stores  in  the  East  rely  upon  the  harvest 
from  the  West  for  continuing  supplies. 
But,  because  there  is  a  ceiling  on  re- 
tail prices,  the  stores  will  be  unable  to 
purchase  the  Western  commodities  at 
the  higher  market  price  and  pay  the 
higher  shipping  costs.  Additionally, 
the  farmers  will  not  have  a  large  or 
strong  enough  market  to  absorb  their 
crop  at  a  price  sufficient  to  experience 
a  necessary  return. 

We  know  we  are  experiencing  a  dire 
shortage  in  our  supply  of  foodstuffs. 

As  stated  by  Herbert  Stein — 
It  would  be  a  gross  error  to  think  that 
price  controls  will  succeed  In  the  food 
area  If  supply  Is  seriously  deficient.  .  .  . 
We  have  already  taken  steps  to  Increase 
our  food  supply  and  .  .  .  the  only  pow- 
erful Instrument  In  that  area  available 
for  the  medium  term  future  is  control  of 
exports. 

With  deficits  in  supplies,  price  con- 
trols will  not  work  and  prices  will  be 
like  pressure  cookers,  ready  to  explode. 
Control  of  exports  will  not  necessar- 
ily increase  supplies  and  experts  have 
warned  us  the  repercussions  such  ac- 
tions will  have  on  our  already  sensi- 
tive balance-of-payment  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  Lester  R.  Brown  di- 


rects himself  to  this  problem  in  an  in- 
terview by  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port printed  in  the  July  16,  1973,  issue. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  attacliment  B.i 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
see  that  the  current  60-day  price  freeze 
has  stifled  the  ability  of  the  agriculture 
sector  to  allow  supply  to  catch  up  with 
demand.  Supply  is  determinant  upon 
production  and  phase  3'2  is  calculated 
to  kill  the  incentive  for  production.  If 
phase  4  does  not  clean  up  the  problems 
the  agriculture  sector  is  currently  ex- 
periencing, I  seriously  doubt  that  our 
Nation  will  achieve  its  goal  of  having 
the  biggest  agriculture  producing  year 
in  history  that  Secretary  Butz  predicts. 

Our  agriculture  sector  is  important  to 
our  Nation  in  both  th'e  domestic  and 
international  markets.  And  it  is  based 
upon  production  capacity.  We  must 
maximize  that  capacity,  not  minimize 
it.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  that  is  to 
reinstitute  the  lost  incentive  currently 
being  experienced  under  the  freeze. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  when  Mr. 
Stein  states  that  "whatever  the  mecha- 
nism may  be.  phase  4  is  obviously 
going  to  contain  stron<j  measures  for 
holding  down  the  rise  of  food  prices" 
that  these  undetermined  "mechanisms" 
had  better  take  into  consideration  the 
whole  economic  spectrum  and  not  try  to 
isolate  dependent  portions  as  Phfise 
3'2  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  an  adequate  supply  of 
goods  at  reasonable  prices  depends  upon 
high  productivity.  The  current  controls 
are  calculated  to  discourage  just  that.  I 
have  encouraged  our  President  and  his 
economic  advisers  that  they  must  modify 
phase  4  if  production  is  to  catch  up  with 
demand.  If  our  economy  is  to  continue  to 
function  on  the  principles  of  supply  and 
demand,  we  must  allow  faimers  and 
ranchers  to  make  a  profit  or  they  will 
stop  producing  and  the  shelves  at  our 
supermarkets  will  be  bare.  We  cannot  sd- 
low  that  to  happen. 

Attachment  A 
Analysis 

Cost  of  Finish  Ration,  October  1972:  $56.16. 

Cost  of  Finish  Ration,  June  26,  1973: 
$75.90. 

Feed  cost  per  pound  gain — October,  with 
DES,  cattle  consume  an  average  of  22  pounds 
feed  per  day  and  gain  an  average  of  2  75 
pounds  per  head  per  day.  221  pounds  at  2.808 
cents  pound  equals  61. "776  cents  plus  5  cents 
mill  and  yardage  equals  66.776  cents  cost  per 
day  divided  by  2.75  pounds  gained  equals 
24.282  cents  per  pound  gain. 

COST  TO  FATTEN  STEER,  OCTOBEB  1972 

Purchase :  '  550  pounds  at  46.50  cents 
equals  $255.75. 

Peed  Cost:  550  pounds  at  24.282  ccnta 
equals  $133.55. 

Interest:  7.25  percent  for  200  davs  equals 
$12.81. 

Death  loss:  2  percent  equals  $5.12. 

Medication  and  processing:  equals  $3.00. 

Inspection  and  meat  board:  equals  $.18. 


'  Purchase  price  Is  average  of  prices  paid ' 
during  October  taken  from  "Cattle  Fax  Mar- 
ket  Outlook  and   Analysis   for   the   Feedlot 
Operator". 
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Cost  of  steer  fat  1,100  pounds  at  37.31 
cents  equals  $410.41. 

Feed  cost  per  pound  gain — June,  without 
DES,  cattle  consume  an  average  of  22  pounds 
feed  per  day  and  gain  an  average  of  2.50 
pounds  per  bead  per  day.  22  pounds  at  3.795 
cents  per  pound  equals  83.490  cents  plus  5 
cents  mill  and  yardage  equals  88.490  cents 
cost  per  day  divided  by  2.50  pounds  gained 
equals  35,396  cents  per  pound  gain. 

COST  TO  FATTEN  STEER,  JUNE  lfl73 

Purchase:  '  550  pounds  at  57.75  cents 
equals  $317.63. 

Feed  cost:  550  pounds  at  35.396  cents 
equals  $194.68. 

Interest:  8.75  percent  for  220  days  equals 
121.89. 

Death  loss:  2  percent  equals  $6.35. 

Medication  and  processing:   Equals  $3.00. 

Inspection  and  meat  board:  Equals  $0.23. 

Cost  of  steer  fat — 1,110  pounds  at  49.435 
cents  equals  $543.78. 

Note:  Under  present  beef  price  ceilings, 
the  price  for  choice  steers  in  our  area  Is  ap- 
proximately 46.50  cents  per  pound. 

Interest  rate  has  Increased  from  7.25  per- 
cent to  8.75  percent  since  October. 

In  December,  electricity  charges  increased 
approximately  10  percent. 

Mill  and  yardage  is  a  charge  for  milling 
and  distributing  feed,  record  keeping,  labor 
expenses,  and  other  expenses  involved  with 
feeding  and  caring  for  cattle'. 

COST   OF   FEED    INGREDIENTS 

Mineral,  October  1972  $45.82  ton,  June  1973 
$62.40  ton. 

Mllo,  October  1972  $56.00  ton,  June  1973 
$75.00  ton. 

Fat.  October  1972  $150.00  ton,  June  1973 
$280.00  ton. 

Molasses,  October  1972  $33.35  ton,  June 
1973  $72.53  ton. 

Alfalfa  hay,  October  1972  $40.00  ton,  June 
1973  $43.50  ton. 

Barley  hay,  October  1972  $30.00  ton,  June 
1973  $30.00  ton. 

Salt,  October  1972  $8.00  ton.  June  1973 
$8.00  ton. 

Silage,  October  1972  $11.60  ton,  June  1973 
$11.50  ton. 

Gin  trash.  October  1972  $10.00  ton,  June 
1973  $10.00  ton. 

R  C  No.  1,  October  1972  $2.00  ton,  June 
1973  $2.00  ton. 

Note:  Farm  grown  Ingredients  have  been 
charged  at  the  same  price  with  the  exception 
of  alfalfa  hay.  Higher  feed  cost  due  to  In- 
gredients trucked  from  other  locations. 

Prepared  June  26,  1973. 


Attachment  B 
We  Run  the  Risk  of  Empty  Meat  Counters 
(Interview  with  Lester  R.  Brown,  an  author- 
ity on  U.S.  and  world  food  production) 
Worldwide  demand  for  more  and  better 
food  Is  going  to  aggravate  shortages  in  this 
country.  That's  made  clear  by  a  top  expert 
who  came  to  the  conference  room  of  "U.S. 
News  &  World  Report"  for  this  exclusive  in- 
terview. 

Also  predicted  by  Mr.  Brown:  Americans 
may  face  rationing  In  one  form  or  another — 
even  If  present  price  controls  are  eased  to 
meet  demands  of  farmers  and  middlemen. 

Q.  Mr.  Brown,  how  long  are  Americans  go- 
ing to  be  faced  with  shortages  of  food  and 
rising  prices  for  groceries? 

A.  Food  Is  going  to  continue  to  be  In  short 
supply,  not  only  in  the  U.S.  but  around  the 
world  generally,  for  at  least  the  next  year. 
Beyond  that  we  may  be  faced  with  chronic 
global  food  scarcity  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 


'Information  taken  from  "Cattle  Fax 
Market  Outlook  and  Analysis  for  the  Peedlot 
Operator"  prepared  for  week  ending  June  22, 
1973. 


There  will  be  continuing  pressure  on  U.S. 
stocks,  which  are  now  at  the  lowest  level  In 
many  years  because  of  recordbreaklng  ex- 
ports. As  one  result,  I  expect  that  the  food 
prices  Americans  enjoyed  during  the  1960s 
may  well  be  history. 

Barring  unforeseen  developments,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  cost  of  food  to 
Americans  Is  going  to  average  much  higher  in 
the  1970s  than  It  did  in  the  1960s.  Food  prices 
will  fluctuate,  as  they  always  do,  and  some- 
times there  will  be  downtrends,  but  those 
will  be  only  temporary. 

Q.  What  Is  the  reason  for  this  changed 
situation? 

A.  A  basic  reason  for  the  rise  In  food  costs 
Is  that  the  U.S.  and  other  affluent  nations  are 
putting  great  pressure  on  world  protein  sup- 
plies. Many  marine  biologists  believe  that  the 
world  catch  of  table-grade  fish  is  very  close  to 
the  maximum  sustainable  limit.  Homemakers 
can  no  longer  turn  to  fish  as  a  relatively 
cheap  food. 

We  are  also  having  difficulty  expanding 
beef  supply,  basically  because  we  haven't 
found  a  commercially  satisfactory  way  of  get- 
ting more  than  one  calf  per  beef  cow  per  year. 
Nor  can  most  U.S.  ranchers  increase  the  num- 
ber of  beef  cows  by  any  significant  amount. 
There  Just  Isn't  enough  unused  cattle  range 
and  pastureland  still  available. 

A  third  area  in  which  protein  supplies  are 
beginning  to  lag  behind  demand  is  In  soy- 
beans. We  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  a 
breakthrough  in  soybean  yield  per  acre. 
American  farmers  have  Increased  production 
of  soybeans  fourfold  since  1950,  but  almost 
entirely  by  expanding  acreage.  This  year  1 
acre  in  every  7  of  U.S.  cropland  will  be  plant- 
ed to  soybeans.  This  expansion,  of  course, 
cannot  continue  indefinitely. 

So  I  see  little  hope  that  food  prices  In 
this  country  will  return  to  the  levels  that 
consumers  enjoyed  in  the  li)60s.  We  may, 
as  well  resign  ourselves  to  remembering  those 
days  with  nostalgia  but  without  any  real- 
istic hope  of  seeing  them  again. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  Phase  4  controls  to  curb 
retail  food  prices? 

A.  They  should  hopeffiully  prevent  any 
large  price  increases. 

However.  I'm  concerned  that  any  ceilings 
on  such  Items  as  beef  may  put  a  squeeze 
on  ranchers  and  cattle  feeders  who  are  faced 
with  very  high  costs  for  feed— corn,  soy- 
bean meal  and  so  on.  Many  may  be  forced 
out  of  business.  The  same  is  true  for  pro- 
ducers of  pork,  poultry  and  eggs. 

We  run  the  risk  of  empty  meat  counters 
at  various  times  and  places  in  the  months 
ahead.  The  imposition  of  celling  prices  treats 
the  symptoms  but  ignores  the  causal  fac- 
tors— namely,  burgeoning  world  demand 
fueled  by  both  rapid  population  growth 
and  rising  aPluence. 

Furthermore,  the  Administration  has  not 
fully  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  is  pushing  up  prices 
for  our  grains  and  soybeans  here  at  home. 
Following  devaluation,  these  commodities 
now  are  cheaper  for  buyers  in  other  coun- 
trie.s,  and  they  are  competing  vigorously 
with  consumers  in  the  U.S.  for  our  available 
farm  products. 

Q.  President  Nixon  has  limited  the  ex- 
port of  soybeans  and  has  asked  Congress  for 
authority  to  put  broad  controls  on  U.S.  farm 
e.xports.  Is  that  a  good  Ide.i? 

A.  No.  It  is  a  serious  mistake.  It  will  clearly 
aggravate  this  country's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit — further  weakening  the  dollar. 

We  must  recognize  that  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  few  areas  where  we  have  a  strong 
competitive  advantage.  U.S.  exports  of  agri- 
cultural com-modltles  have  shot  up  from  6 
billion  dollars  five  years  ago  to  an  estimated 
11  billion  dollars  in  the  calendar  year  1973. 
Those  exports  are  keeping  this  nation  eco- 
nomically afloat  in  a  very  real  sense. 

A  limit  on  U.S.  farm  exports  would  fur- 
ther weaken  the  dollar.  It  would  certainly 


limit  otu-  ability  to  Import  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  petroleum  that  we  must  have  from 
abroad  to  keep  U.S.  business  and  Industry 
going.  Anyone  who  seriously  proposes  limit- 
ing farm  exports  must  also  be  prepared  to 
propose  a  very  stringent  program  for  ra- 
tioning gasoline. 

For  those  living  abroad,  the  U.S.  decision 
to  limit  soybean  expK>rts  came  as  a  great 
shock.  We  produce  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
soybean  crop  and  supply  90  per  cent  of  the 
exports  on  which  the  rest  of  the  world  de- 
pends. This  might  be  comparable  to  the 
effect  on  us  of  suddenly  learning  that  Vene- 
zuela had,  without  warning,  cut  off  its 
exports  of  oil  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  is  the  alternative  to  a  limit  on 
exports   of  farm  products — food   rationing? 

A.  That  might  be  necessary  in  one  form 
or  another.  You  see,  what  we  are  facing  here 
Is  a  trade-off:  We  can't  hold  down  farm  ex- 
ports without  endangering  the  dollar  or 
triggering  serious  energy  shortages. 

If  there  is  any  prospect  of  paying  this  huge 
energy-import  bill,  it  lies — at  least  in  large 
part — in  expanding  sales  of  farm  products 
abroad.  In  such  circumstances,  It  may  very 
well  be  that  Americans  will  have  to  limit  the 
Intake  of  certain  types  of  food,  as  some  other 
countries  are  doing.  In  order  to  export  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  specific  examples  of 
that? 

A.  Both  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  limit- 
ing sharply  consumption  of  beef  in  order  to 
maintain  exports  of  this  commodity  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons.  Argentina  has 
reduced  per  capita  beef  consumption  from 
nearly  200  pounds  annually  a  few  years  ago 
to  137  pounds  in  1972. 

I  Just  don't  see  how  this  country  can  sud- 
denly move  to  curb  Its  exports  as  President 
Nixon  has  suggested.  It  would  disrupt 
seriously  our  whole  trade  program. 

Here  we  have  been  working  for  years  to 
develop  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products 
abroad.  We've  been  leaning  very  hard  on  the 
European  Common  Market  countries,  trying 
to  get  them  to  liberalize  their  agricultural- 
trade  policies  so  that  we  can  have  better 
access  to  this  Important  market.  If  we  now 
restrict  our  farm  exports,  those  countries — 
and  others — are  not  likely  to  look  upon  the 
U.S.  as  a  reliable  supplier  In  the  future. 

Q.  Why  is  there  suddenly  such  fierce  com- 
petition for  U.S.  farm  products  In  world 
markets? 

A.  Basically  because  world  food  reserves 
are  dangerously  low.  World  grain  reserves  are 
down  to  around  100  million  tons.  That  is  near 
the  lowest  level  in  20  years.  What  makes 
the  situation  even  more  serious  Is  that  world 
consumption  of  grain  has  gone  up  by  about 
60  per  cent  in  the  past  20  years.  Thus,  the 
level  of  reserves  in  comparison  to  demand 
Is  far  below  any  time  in  modern  history. 

Even  with  the  prospect  of  good  crops  this 
year  in  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  is  little  hope  that  world  stocks 
of  grain  will  be  replenished  by  any  significant 
amount. 

Q.  Would  it  help  if  U.S.  farmers  put  their 
idle  land  back  Into  production? 

A.  They  are  doing  exactly  that.  At  least 
half  of  our  50  million  acres  of  reserve  crop- 
land will  be  back  in  production  this  year. 
Most  of  the  remaining  cropland  is  so  margi- 
nal that  some  of  it  may  never  come  back  in. 

So  we  are  faced  with  this  situation:  For 
the  first  time,  really,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  world  is  without  eitlier  of  the 
two  important  safety  valves  in  the  v,-or!d  food 
economy — .->urplus  stocks  of  grain  and  a  large 
reserve  of  U.S.  cropland  that  could  readily 
be  brought  back  into  production. 

Q.  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  great  opti- 
mism that  the  world's  supply  of  food  was  In- 
creasing. What  has  happened? 

A.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  world 
food  pro'olem  in  the  '708  is  changing  funda- 
mentally from  the  '603. 
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In  the  middle  and  late  "603,  most  of  us 
thought  of  the  food  problem  in  terms  of  food 
versus  population.  At  the  end  of  each  year  we 
compared  increases  in  food  production  and 
population  to  see  which  was  rising  faster, 
and  it  was  touch  and  go. 

In  the  '70s,  world  population  growth  con- 
tinues to  be  rapid,  but  we're  also  witnessing 
the  emergence  of  rising  affluence  as  a  major 
new  claimant  on  world  food  resources.  Not 
only  are  there  more  people,  but  each  one — 
on  a  worldwide  average — is  eating  more  and 
better.  A  large  share  of  world  population  now 
is  In  this  category. 

The  average  availability  of  grain  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  is  about  400  pounds  per 
person  per  year — about  a  pound  a  day.  When 
you  have  only  that  much  grain  available,  you 
consiune  almost  all  of  It  directly. 

As  Incomes  go  up,  per  capita  grain  use  also 
goes  up  until,  as  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  it  approaches  a  ton  of  grain  per  per- 
son per  year.  Of  that,  we  consume  only  about 
150  pounds  directly.  We  consume  the  bulk 
of  the  ton  indirectly  in  the  form  of  meat. 
mUk  and  eggs,  with  the  grain  having  been 
fed  to  animals.  Much  of  it  is  eaten  in  the 
form  of  beef.  Our  per  capita  beef  consump- 
tion in  this  country,  for  example,  has  in- 
creased from  55  pounds  in  1940  to  1 17  pounds 
in  1972. 

Q.  Is  this  happening  generally  In  the  richer 
countries? 

A.  Yes.  A  group  of  nations — more  or  less 
the  northern  tier  of  industrial  countries  be- 
ginning with  Britain  and  Including  Scandi- 
navia, Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan — are  rapidly  improv- 
ing their  diets.  In  these  countries,  containing 
roughly  two  thirds  of  a  billion  people,  rising 
Incomes  translate  into  additional  demand  for 
livestock  products,  particularly  beef. 

Most  of  these  countries  do  not  have  enough 
of  their  own  resources  to  respond  entirely  to 
that  growth  in  demand.  Therefore,  they  must 
Import  either  some  of  the  livestock  products 
themselves  or  the  feed  grains  and  soybeans 
to  produce  the  livestock. 

This,  in  a  sense,  is  what  happened  in  the 
Soviet  Union  last  year.  The  Russians  have 
had  shortfalls  in  their  grain  crop  from  time 
to  time  in  the  past.  Up  until  this  past  year, 
they  have  more  often  than  not  tried  to  make 
up  the  difference  by  belt-tightening.  In  1972, 
when  faced  with  the  decision  of  asking  con- 
sumers to  tighten  belts  or  Importing  food, 
Soviet  leaders  decided  on  the  latter.  In  so  do- 
ing, they  have  had  an  enormous  impact  on 
world  food  supply  and  prices. 

Many  people  don't  fully  grasp  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Soviet  grain  Imports.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1973,  im- 
ported far  more  food  than  any  country  in 
history— an  estimated  28  million  tons,  of 
which  roughly  16  million  was  from  the  Unlt- 
•  ed  States.  That  consisted  of  both  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  That  compares  with  imports  into 
India  during  the  food-crisis  vears  of  1966 
and  1967  of  Just  under  10  million  tons  per 
year. 

Q.  Is  this  competition  for  American  grains 
going  to  continue? 

A.  I  think  so.  We're  moving  Into  a  very 
interesting  situation  In  the  world  food  econ- 
omy in  which  two  countries  which  have  his- 
torlcally  turned  to  the  oceans  for  their  ani- 
mal-protein supplies — Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union— may  be  In  trouble  because  of  depleted 
world  stocks  of  fish.  If  these  two  nations 
have  to  turn  to  world  grain  markets  to  offset 
a  decline  in  fish  supplies,  we  will  undoubtedly 
see  some  very  keen  competition  among  the 
Japanese,  the  Russians  and  the  West  Euro- 
pean countries  for  available  food  exports. 
AS  "green  revolution"  takes  hold 
Q.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  In- 
creasing food  production  through  the  "green 
revolution."  Just  what  does  that  mean? 

A.  I  use  the  term  to  describe  the  intro- 
duction   and    spread   of    new   high-yielding 


strains  of  wheat  and  rice  In  the  underde- 
veloped nations.  Where  governments  provide 
adequate  support  prices  for  cereals,  farmers 
are  quick  to  adopt  the  need  seeds  and  to 
use  the  requisite  Imports,  particularly  fertil- 
izer, and  water. 

Q.  How  successful  has  this  "green  revolu- 
tion" actually  been? 

A.  I  think  that  by  most  measures  It  has 
been  very  successful.  Too  often,  the  "green 
revolution"  has  been  evaluated  by  looking 
at  food-production  trends  in  various  coun- 
tries where  it  has  been  under  way  for  some 
years.  If  these  trends  don't  keep  rising 
strongly,  then  critics  say  the  new  crops  and 
methods  have  failed — that  the  revolution  in 
food  production  was  Just  a  myth  created  by 
bureaucrats  in  Washington. 

The  only  objective  way  to  assess  the  Im- 
pact is  to  ask  ourselves:  What  would  things 
be  like  had  there  not  been  a  "green  revolu- 
tion"? The  answer  Is  that  things  would  be 
very  grhn — especially  in  densely  populated 
parts  of  A.sia. 

The  new  practices  have  made  It  possible 
for  India  to  achieve  temporary  self-sufficiency 
In  cereal  grains  and  to  donate  much  food  to 
Bangladesh.  Countries  such  as  Turkey  have 
become  net  exporters  of  wheat.  Mexico,  where 
the  new  dwarf  wheat  was  first  developed,  has 
been  in  some  recent  years  a  food  exporter. 

The  Philippines,  which  had  been  Importing 
rice  for  half  a  century,  became  a  net  exporter 
of  that  commodity.  But  there  Is  trouble  now 
in  the  Philippines— political  instability,  so- 
cial disintegration,  some  bad  weather,  a  scar- 
city of  fertilizer — and  the  country  has  again 
begun  to  Import  substantial  quantities  of 
rice. 

But  the  growing  dependence  of  manv  de- 
veloping countries  on  food  imports  between 
1955  and  1967  has  been  arrested  and  reversed. 
U.  S.  food-aid  shipments  have  dropped  sharp- 
ly over  the  last  few  years,  largely  because 
of  this  progress. 

Many  of  us  look  on  the  "green  revolution" 
not  as  a  panacea  but  as  a  means  of  buving 
thne— time  in  which  to  bring  population 
growth  under  control.  If  we  don't  succeed  on 
the  population  front,  we  will  not  h.ive  suc- 
ceeded at  all.  We've  got  to  slow  and  eventu- 
ally stabilize  population.  If  we  can  do  that, 
then  we've  got  a  chance  of  eliminating  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition. 

Q.  Could  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world  do  more  to  meet  their  own  food  needs? 

A.  Yes.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  unrealized 
agricultural-production  potential.  India  has 
only  begun  to  tap  Its  potential.  In  other 
countries — Thailand,  Indonesia,  Brazil — the 
possibility  for  raising  yields  is  very  good. 

The  key  in  many  cases  is  the  development 
of  water  resources  and  continuation  of  U.S. 
support  of  the  kind  which  launched  the 
"green  revolution"  In  these  countries. 

IP   UNITED   states   HAS   A   BIG   CROP   FAILURE 

Q.  Mr.  Brown,  Is  it  possible  that  there  will 
again  Someday  be  a  large-scale  crop  failure 
In  the  United  States,  as  there  was  in  the 
1930s? 

A.  It  is  certainly  possible.  In  this  country 
we  have  a  history  of  multlyear  droughts  re- 
curring in  a  20-year  cycle  going  back  to  the 
Civil  War.  We  can  be  reasonably  certain  that 
one  of  these  years  again  we'll  have  very  little 
rainfall  In  North  America.  This  is  something 
that  the  world  and  the  United  States  need 
very  much  to  keep  In  mind. 

I  don't  think  the  failure  would  be  as  bad 
as  It  was  In  the  '30s.  Our  modernization  of 
agriculture,  better  management  of  soils,  strip 
cropping,  and  the  expansion  of  irrigation 
would  reduce  the  impact  of  a  series  of  poor 
rainfall  years.  But  the  world,  which  is  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  America  for  food, 
could  not  tolerate  the  30  or  40  per  cent  de- 
cline in  some  major  crops  that  occurred  in 
some  years  during  the  '30s. 

This  situation  further  underlines  the  need 


for  a  global  food  reserve.  If  we  should  ever 
come  into  a  really  tight  situation  with  two 
or  three  consecutive  poor  crop  years  in  this 
country,  the  world  would  be  in  a  very  pre- 
carious situation. 

I  also  think  there  is  a  need  for  the  United 
States  to  adopt  officially  a  policy  of  popula- 
tion stability  as  a  national  objective.  I  men- 
tion this  because  our  credibility  in  the  in- 
ternational arena  is  being  undermined  by  the 
fact  that  we're  pressing  other  countries  to 
slow  their  population  growth,  particularly 
those  receiving  aid,  while  we  ourselves  do 
not  have  an  official   policy  to  do  so. 

Fortunately,  we  are  in  fact  moving  toward 
population  stability  in  the  U.S.  Further  de- 
clines in  the  birth  rates  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year  Indicate  we're  moving  even  more 
rapidly  than  we  had  thought,  and  its  Just 
a  matter  of  taking  the  necessan,-  policy  deci- 
sions so  as  to  get  political  credit  for  what 
we're  already  doing. 


FDA'S    POLICY    ON    VITAMIN- 
MINERAL    PRODUCTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  has  responded 
to  a  letter  which  five  Members  of  the 
Senate  sent  May  7,  1973,  seeking  clari- 
fication of  recently  finalized  regulations 
governing  nutritional  labeling  and  stand- 
ards of  identity  for  vitamins  and  food 
supplements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  our 
letter  of  inquiry  and  the  FDA's  response 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee 
ON  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  DC,  May  7,  1973. 
Mr.  Peter  B.  Huit, 

General  Counsel,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, RockiHlle,  ^fd. 

Dear  Mr.  Hutt;  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's nutritional  labeling  regula- 
tions and  standards  of  identity  for  food  sup- 
plements have  generated  enormous  Interest 
and  questions  from  the  public. 

As  a  follow-up  to  conversations  between 
some  members  of  our  staffs  and  your  office, 
we  would  like  clarification  of  some  of  the 
issues  raised  in  those  conversations.  Re- 
sponses to  the  following  questions  would 
provide  that  clarification. 

I.     CONCERNING     STANDARDS     OF     IDENTrTT     FOB 
FOOD    SUPPLEMENTS 

A. — Is  a  vitamin-mineral  preparation  con- 
taining more  than  150'^  of  the  Recommend- 
ed Daily  Allowance  (RDA)  automatically 
considered  a  drug  under  these  proposed  regu- 
lations, or  can  It  be  considered  a  "food  rep- 
resented for  use  solely  under  medical  super- 
vision In  the  dietary  management  of  specific 
diseases  and   disorders"    (Sec.    125.1(h))? 

B. — How  many  and  what  kinds  of  vitamin- 
mineral  preparations  are  likely  to  become 
regulated  as  prescription  drugs?  How  many 
and  what  kind  are  likely  to  be  regulated  as 
Over-the-Counter   (OTC)   drugs? 

C. — What  affect  does  labeling  a  vitamin 
preparation  as  an  OTC  drug  have  on  vitamin 
manufacturers  as  a  result  of  state  laws?  It 
has  been  claimed  that  California  state  law 
would  make  it  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
for  vitamin  manufacturers  to  remain  In  busi- 
ness if  vitamins  were  to  be  regulated  as 
drugs. 

D.— What  Federal  drug  regulatory  require- 
ments would  become  applicable  to"  vitanoin- 
mlneral  products  if  they  become  regulated 
as  OTC  or  prescription  drugs? 

Will  companies  be  required  to  file  Investi- 
gational New  Drug  Applications   (INDs)    or 
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New  Drug  Applications  (NDAs) ,  to  register  as 
manufacturers,  or  any  other  things  now  re- 
quired for  approval  of  drugs? 

E. — What  is  your  Judgment  or  that  of  the 
FDA  as  to  what  or  how  many  vltamln-mlneral 
products  now  on  the  market  will  be  forced 
off  the  market  because  of  these  regulations? 

It  was  suggested  to  Congressional  staff  per- 
sonnel that  few,  If  any,  products  would  be 
pulled  off  the  marketplace  as  a  result  of  the 
regulations.  However,  several  manufacturers 
have  stated  that  their  Interpretation  of  the 
regulations  means  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  continue  in  business. 

n.    CONCERNING    LABELING    OF    SPECIAL    DIETARY 
PRODUCTS 

A. — The  regulations  state  that  a  food  will 
be  considered  mlsbranded  If  a  claim  Is  made 
"That  a  well-balanced  diet  of  ordinary  foods 
cannot  supply  adequate  amounts  of  nutri- 
ents" (Sec.  125.2(b)(2). 

Is  this  justified.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  a 
significant  amount  of  information  has  been 
generated  to  show  that  what  many  people 
consider  a  "well-balanced  diet  of  ordinary 
foods  ■  Is  not,  In  fact,  an  adequate  nutritional 
diet? 

B. — When  can  a  claim  be  noade  "That  the 
lack  of  optimum  nutritive  quality  of  a  food, 
by  reason  of  the  soil  on  which  that  food  Is 
grown,  is  or  may  be  responsible  for  an  Inade- 
quacy or  deficiency  In  the  dally  diet"  (Sec. 
125.2(b)  (3)? 

During  Congressional  staff  briefings,  It  was 
Indicated  by  your  office  that  such  claims 
could  be  made  if  they  could  be  substantiated, 
I.e.,  when  It  could  be  shown  that  the  soil  the 
food  was  grown  In  was  Indeed  superior. 

C. — Wlien  can  a  claim  be  made  "That  the 
storage,  transportation,  processing,  or  cook- 
ing of  a  food  is  or  may  be  responsible  for  an 
Inadequacy  or  deficiency  In  the  quality  of 
dally  diets"  (Sec.  125.2(b)(4)? 

D. — Under  what  authority  and  by  what 
scientific  mechanism  does  the  FDA  find  that 
the  following  are  "of  no  significant  value  or 
need  In  human  nutrition,"  and  cannot  by 
regulation  be  combined  with  other  dietary 
properties:  "rutin,  other  bioflavonoids,  para- 
mlnobenzolc  acid.  Inositol,  and  similar  sub- 
stances which  have  In  the  past  been  repre- 
sented as  having  nutritional  properties  but 
which  have  not  been  shown  to  be  essential 
in  human  nutrition"   (Sec.  125.2(b)(5)? 

E. — Have  the  following  changes  been  made, 
as  discussed  In  staff  briefings.  In  Sec.  125.2, 
General  label  statements;  dietary  properties: 
value:  placement:  add  the  words  "well-bal- 
anced" between  "a"  and  "diet"  in  Sec.  125.2 
(b)(2):  and  add  the  word  "dally"  between 
"of"  and  "diets"  at  the  end  of  Sec.  125.2(b) 
(4)? 

III.    CONCERNING    THE    VITAMIN    SUPPLEMENT 
MARKET    AND    REGULATION 

A. — Win  treating  vltamln-mlneral  prod- 
ucts as  drugs  work  an  economic  hardship  on 
consumers?  At  least  one  manufacturer  of 
vltamln-mlneral  products  claims  that  the 
vitamin  regulations  will  Increase  the  cost  of 
his  products  by  60';  . 

B. — Will  these  regulations  have  the  effect  of 
putting  small  Independent  manufacturers 
out  of  business,  and  of  transferring  their 
market  to  large  food  and  drug  manufactur- 
ers? This  allegation  has  been  made  by  spokes- 
men for  both  consumers  anf".  Industry. 

C.— Would  the  F^>A  be  better  able  to  reg- 
ulate vltamln-mlneral  products  If  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  contained  a  definition 
of  "nutrients"? 

D. — Given  the  state  of  the  art  and  knowl- 
edge In  nutrition  research,  which  we  under- 
stand is  still  in  early  stages  of  development, 
does  the  FDA  anticipate  possibly  having  to 
change  the  levels  of  RDA  as  promulgated  in 
these  regulations? 

E. — Has  the  FDA  recommended  procedures 


for  establishing  what  Is  of  "significant  value 
or  need  in  human  nutrition",  other  than  to 
seek  advice  from  outside  experts  and  panels 
set  up  by  the  National  Academy  of  Science? 

F. — The  "imUaiiou"  labeling  regulation 
does  not  require  the  word  "imitation"  on 
a  food  product  that  Is  not  found  to  be  "nu- 
tritionally Inferior"  to  a  comparable  non- 
Imltatlon  product. 

While  this  regulation  is  apparently  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  imitation  products 
of  good  quality  are  marketable  and  not  mis- 
leading as  lo  their  contents,  the  regulation 
appears  actually  to  violate  the  e.xisting  law. 

Section  403(c)  of  the  F,  D  &  C  Act  stales; 
"A  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded 
...  If  It  Is  an  Imitation  of  another  food, 
unless  its  label  bears.  In  type  of  uniform 
size  and  prominence,  the  word  'Imitatio'-i' 
and.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  name  of 
the  food  imitated." 

( 1 )  Does  the  PDA  believe  a  change  in 
the  law  is  necessary,  along  the  li::es  of  the 
regulation? 

(2)  What  Is  the  defintlon  of  "nutritionally 
Inferior"  and  how  was  It  arrived  at? 

(3)  Could  this  regulation  open  the  door 
to  marketing  of  a  proliferation  of  "Imita- 
tion" products  and  substitute  foods  contain- 
ing food  additives  or  ingredients  that  have 
not  been  subjected  to  agency  Judgment  prior 
to  marketing,  thus  granting  so-called  "imi- 
tation" products  a  special  privilege  not 
granted  traditional  foods? 

G. — What  constitutes  a  "claim"  for  a  vita- 
min, mineral  or  food  supplement?  Does  mere- 
ly calling  a  product  a  "vitamin",  etc..  con- 
stitute a  "claim",  thus  requiring  the  product 
to  meet  nutritional  labellnp  standards  and 
to  be  judged  by  an  Over-the-Counter  Re- 
view Committee  on  Vitamins  and  Minerals? 

IV.  CONCERNING  THE  OVER-THE-COUNTER  RE- 
VIEW COMMITTEE  FOR  VITAMINS  AND 
MINERALS 

A. — Will  this  committee  have  the  author- 
ity to  recommend  which  products  will  stay 
on  the  market  and  which  will  be  removed? 

B. — When  will  It  be  formed  and  how  will 
members  be  chosen?  What  will  be  Its  final 
make-up? 

C. — Do  all  Vltamln-mlneral  products  that 
exceed  150'"c  of  the  RDA  become  products 
subject  to  review  by  this  committee? 

D. — If  the  committee  has  the  authority  to 
recommend  removing  products  from  the 
market,  what  criteria  will  it  use? 

E. — What  criteria  will  it  use  to  deter- 
mine which  products  will  be  OTC  drugs  and 
which  will  be  prescription  drugs? 

V.    GENERAL    QUESTIONS 

A. — If  a  product  Is  labeled,  "for  treat- 
ment of  vitamin  or  mineral  deficiency  only," 
under  these  regulations  Is  such  a  product 
containing  more  than  150';  of  the  RDA  a 
"drug"  or  a  "food"? 

B. — Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  then  FDA 
Commissioner  Dr.  Charles  Edwards',  was 
quoted  in  a  January  18.  1973  Washington 
Post  article  sayliig  the  new  regulations  ren- 
resent  a  "crackdown"  on  so-called  health 
food  manufacturers  or  "food  faddists".  What 
was  meant  bv  this  statement  in  terms  of  the 
regulations'  implications  for  the  health  food 
supplement  Industries? 
Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

VS.  Senator. 
George  McGovern, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Alan  Cranston, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Michael  Harrington, 

U.S.  Representative. 
Bob  Eckhardt, 

U.S.  Representative. 


Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

July  9.  1973. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Hon.  Michael  Harrington, 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen;  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
Joint  letter  dated  May  7,  1973,  which  was 
received  in  my  office  on  May  21,  raising  a 
number  of  questions  about  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  policy  on  vitamin- 
mineral  products. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  clarify  this  matter  for  you.  Partly  because 
of  the  complexity  of  these  matters,  and 
partly  because  of  erroneous  contentions 
made  by  some  groups  who  oppose  the  new 
regulations,  there  are  widespread  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  FDA  policy  on  vltamln-mln- 
eral products. 

In  order  to  respond  to  your  inquiry  in  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  way,  this  letter  will 
first  summarize  exactly  what  the  new  regu- 
lations entail,  and  will  then  answer  the 
specific  questions  raised  In  your  letter. 

In  the  Federal  Registers  of  January  19  and 
March  14,  1973,  (38  FR  2123,  6949),  FDA 
published  a  series  of  proposed  regulations, 
tentative  orders,  and  final  regulations,  deal- 
ing with  food  labeling.  Three  of  these  docu- 
ments deal  directly  with  vitamins  and  min- 
erals: (1)  the  final  nutrition  labeling  regu- 
lations, 21  CFR  1.17  (38  FR  2125,  6951);  (2) 
the  tentative  order  on  a  standard  of  identity 
for  dietary  supplements  of  vitamins  and 
minerals,  section  80.1  (38  FR  2152);  and  (3) 
the  tentative  order  on  special  dietary  food 
labeling,  sections  125.1-125.3  (38  FR  2143). 
Copies  of  these  documents  are  enclosed. 

The  regulations  establish  a  U.S.  Recom- 
mended Dally  Allowance  (U.S.  RDA)  for  19 
essential  vitamins  and  minerals.  The  U.S. 
RDA's  are  based  upon  the  levels  currently  set 
as  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  has 
regularly  reviewed  and  revised  these  levels 
since  It  began  this  work  in  1940,  and  will  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  new  nutritional 
Information  is  obtained.  The  U.S.  RDA  levels 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  good  nutrition  in 
practically  all  healthy  persons  in  the  United 
States.  These  levels  reflect  the  best  nutri- 
tional knowledge  and  Judgment  In  this  coun- 
try. 

The  regulations  then  classify  products 
containing  vitamins  and  minerals  Into  the 
following  three  basic  categories. 

1.  Food  products.  Any  food  product  may 
contain  an  added  nutrient  so  that,  when 
combined  with  the  naturally-occurring  * 
amount  of  the  nutrient,  the  total  content 
In  the  product  is  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
U.S.  RDA  per  serving.  No  dietary  supplement 
or  therapeutic  claims  may  be  made  for  nu- 
trients at  this  level.  Ordinary  food,  whether 
or  not  fortified,  is  of  course  the  primary 
source  of  nutrients  In  the  dally  diet. 

The  new  regulations  establish  no  require- 
ment or  prohibition  with  respect  to  addition 
of  nutrients  to  any  particular  food.  Existing 
standards  of  Identity  for  some  foods  (e.g., 
enriched  bread)  require  specific  fortification, 
and  new  nutritional  quality  guidelines  for 
other  foods  (e.g.,  frozen  "heat-and-serve ' 
dinners)  will  from  time  to  time  be  promul- 
gated by  FDA  to  establish  proper  fortifica- 
tion levels.  Except  where  such  specific  regu- 
lations state  otherwise,  essential  nutrients 
may  be  Incorporated  in  ordinary  food,  or  maj 
be  marketed  In  other  forms,  at  less  than  the 
level  of  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA  as  long 
as  there  is  a  rational  nutritional  basis  for 
the  fortification  and  unwarranted  claims  are 
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not  made  for  the  product.  Fortified  f(x>ds 
must  bear  full  nutrition  labeling  under  21 
CFR  1.17  of  the  new  regulations  in  order 
to  provide  the  consumer  with  a  complete 
and  accurate  nutritional  profile  of  the 
product. 

2.  Dietary  supplements.  The  19  essential 
vitamins  and  minerals  may  be  marketed  as 
dietary  supplements  either  In  food  form 
(e.g.,  a  fortified  breakfast  cereal)  or  In  the 
usuel  tablet  or  capsule  form  at  levels  between 
50  percent  and  150  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA. 
FDA  recognizes  that  such  products  are  ap- 
propriate for  supplementation  of  the  dally 
diet  for  those  people  who  may  not  consume 
an  adequate  diet  and  wish  to  be  assured  of 
receiving  their  dally  supply  of  essential  vita- 
mins and  minerals. 

Although  100  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA  per 
day  form  all  dietary  sources  Is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  essentially  any 
healthy  individual,  FDA  has  provided  for  an 
additional  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA  in 
dietary  supplement  products  In  recogmtion 
of  the  possibility  that  nutritional  needs  may 
vary  greatly  among  individuals.  Thus,  the 
permitted  range  covers  the  dietary  supple- 
ment needs  of  all  Individuals,  except  for  cir- 
cumstances where  consultation  with  a  physi- 
cian Is  appropriate.  And  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  amounts  are  In  addition  to 
the  nutrient  content  of  the  Individual's 
dally  diet,  which  may  well  represent  a  full 
100  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA's  by  Itself. 

The  market  today  contains  products  with 
thousands  of  different  combinations  and 
levels  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  FDA  has  re- 
viewed these  combinations  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  presented  at  a  two-year  hearing 
(1968-1970).  and  will  permit  as  dietary  sup- 
plements for  adults  under  the  new  regula- 
tions the  following  basic  products  containing 
vitamins  and  minerals  within  the  50  percent 
to  150  percent  range ; 

1.  Any  of  the  Individual  12  essential  vita- 
mins or  7  essential  minerals  specified. 

2.  All  9  of  the  mandatory  essential  vita- 
mins specified,  with  or  without  all  3  of  the 
optional  essential  vitamins  specified. 

3.  All  9  of  the  mandatory  essential  vita- 
mins specified  plus  the  essential  mineral 
Iron,  with  or  without  all  3  of  the  optional 
essential  vitamins  specified. 

4.  All  5  of  the  mandatory  essential 
minerals  specified,  with  or  without  the  2 
optional  essential  minerals  specified. 

5.  All  14  of  the  mandatory  essential  vita- 
mins and  minerals  specified,  with  or  without 
all  5  of  the  optional  essential  minerals 
specified. 

Because  these  products  are  intended  to 
supplement  the  diet  to  assure  adequate  con- 
sumption of  all  essential  nutrients,  no  scien- 
tific basis  for  any  other  combinations  could 
be  found.  Nevertheless,  PDA  Is  also  per- 
mitting submission  of  petitions  requesting 
additional  combinations  of  nutrients  that 
can  be  shown  to  have  a  nutritional  rationale, 
and  will  amend  Its  regulations  to  Include 
any  such  products  In  the  future. 

3.  OTC  and  Rx  drugs.  All  products  con- 
taining a  vitamin  or  mineral  at  a  level  higher 
than  150  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA  (except  for 
vitamins  A  and  D  and  folic  add  which 
have  a  maxlmtim  dietary  supplement  level 
of  100  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA)  are  classified 
as  drugs.  These  levels  are  unnecessarily  high 
for  dietary  supplement  purposes,  and  It 
would  be  misleading  If  they  were  allowed  to 
be  so  represented.  Any  person  who  receives 
150  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA  of  the  essential 
nutrients  from  a  dietary  supplement.  In 
addition  to  the  nutrients  he  receives  from 
his  dally  diet.  wUl  greatly  exceed  all  known 
nutritional  needs.  Thus,  nutrient  levels 
higher  than  150  percent  are  appropriate  only 
for  the  treatment  of  nutrient  deficiencies  or 
for  other  medical  purposes. 

As  with  all  drug  products.  It  Is  necessary 
for  PDA  to  differentiate  between  those  levels 
and  Indications  for  which  these  high-potency 


vltamln-mlneral  products  may  be  sold  over 
the  counter  (OTC)  and  those  levels  and  Indi- 
cations for  which  a  prescription  (Rx)  will 
be  required.  High-potency  OTC  vltamln- 
mlneral  products  have  been  available  for 
many  years,  and  FDA  does  not  Intend  to 
require  all  high-potency  vltamln-mlneral 
products  to  be  sold  on  prescription.  FDA  has 
established  a  procedure  under  which  the 
permissible  formulation  and  labeling  of  OTC 
products  will  be  determined  within  the  next 
few  years.  A  copy  of  the  procedure  developed 
for  this  review  is  enclosed,  21  CFR  130.301 
(37  FR  9464).  In  the  Interim,  FDA  is  per- 
mitting existing  OTC  products  to  remain  on 
the  market  unchanged  as  long  as  they  are 
prominently  designated  for  drug  purposes, 
are  not  represented  for  dietary  supplement 
purposes,  and  contain  no  false  or  misleading 
claims. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  these 
three  basic  classes  of  vitamin-mineral  prod- 
ucts, the  regulations  prevent  consumer  de- 
ception through  use  of  false  Implications 
that  various  nonessential  food  ingredients 
have  proven  nutritional  value  and  false 
claims  that  the  American  diet  is  nutrition- 
ally Inadequate.  It  has  been  common  for  some 
manufacturers  to  combine  such  unproven  in- 
gredients as  bioflavonoids,  rutin,  and 
Inositol  with  such  essential  nutrients  as 
vitamin  C  and  Iron,  thus  Implying  that  they 
are  all  nutritionally  valuable  for  supplemen- 
tation of  the  daily  diet.  The  courts  have  sus- 
tained FDA  legal  action  to  prevent  such  prac- 
tices, and  the  new  PDA  regulations  preclude 
this  type  of  combination  In  the  future. 
Nevertheless,  the  regulations  also  clearly  pro- 
vide that  these  food  Ingedients,  although  of 
no  special  nutritional  value,  may  be  sold  as 
food  Items.  Thus  the  public  will  retain  the 
right  of  free  choice  to  eat  any  safe  substance 
that  It  may  choose,  as  long  as  false  claims  or 
implications  are  not  involved. 

Similarly,  It  has  been  common  for  some 
manvifacturers  to  state  or  imply  that  the 
American  diet  Is  Inadequate  because  of  soli 
deficiencies,  commercial  processing  methods, 
use  of  synthetic  nutrients,  and  similar 
charges.  FDA  recognizes  that  these  false 
statements  have  misled,  scared,  and  confused 
the  public,  and  Is  prohibiting  any  such  gen- 
eral statements  In  the  future.  This  will  not 
prevent  a  manufacturer  from  truthfully 
representing  a  product  to  be  of  nutritional 
value  where  that  is  in  fact  the  situation. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  the  new  FDA  regula- 
tions Is  to  distinguish  between  the  three 
basic  uses  of  nutrients  (In  food  as  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  diet.  In  dietary  supplements  as 
Insurance  against  the  possibility  of  an  inade- 
quate diet,  and  In  drugs  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses) to  prevent  irrational  and  unjustified 
combinations  of  nutrients  In  dietary  sup- 
plements, and  to  prohibit  unwarranted  and 
false  claims  about  ingredients  that  have  no 
proven  nutritional  status  In  the  American 
diet.  The  medical  and  nutritional  profes- 
sions have  shown  strong  support  of  this 
policy,  and  we  believe  that  It  will  directly 
benefit  the  entire  American  public. 

In  light  of  this  general  explanation  of  the 
new  FDA  regulations,  we  will  now  answer  the 
specific  questions  enumerated  in  vour  letter 
of  May  7. 

I.  CONCERNING  STANDARDS  OF  IDENTITY  FOR 
FOOD    SUPPLEMENTS 

A.  A  vltamln-mlneral  product  labeled  as 
containing  more  than  150  percent  of  the 
U.S.  RDA  Is  Inherently  a  drug  unless  It  falls 
within  the  very  narrow  exception  contained 
In  Section  125.1(h)  of  a  "food  represented 
for  use  solely  under  medical  supervision  in 
the  dietary  management  of  specific  diseases 
and  disorders."  Such  foods.  Intended  pri- 
marily to  provide  sound  nutrition  to  sick 
persons  rather  than  to  treat  a  disease,  in- 
clude formulated  food  products  for  patients 
with  Inborn  errors  of  metabolism  (such  as 
phenylketonuria),   complete  chemical   foods 


used  to  provide  sound  nutrition  to  hospital- 
ized patients  who  require  low  biUk,  and 
similar  products.  We  are  unaware  of  any 
such  products  that  would  be  available  to  the 
general  public  through  grocery  stores  or 
health  food  stores.  Thus,  this  Is  an  extreme- 
ly narrow  exception  that  would  seem  to  have 
no  application  whatever  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

B.  FDA  fully  supports  the  concept  of  prop- 
er self-medlcatlon.  It  Is  our  general  conclu- 
sion that  there  should  definlt«ly  be  OTX:: 
vltamln-mlneral  drugs  available  to  the  con- 
sumer. Without  attempting  to  prejudge  the 
Issues  to  be  placed  before  the  OTC  vltamln- 
mlneral  drug  review  panel  that  will  be  con- 
sidering this  matter,  we  do  not  anticipate  a 
decision  that  all  vltamln-mlneral  products 
containing  nutrients  at  levels  higher  than 
150  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA  must  be  on 
prescription. 

In  our  view,  the  basic  mission  of  the  OTC 
panel  Is  to  determine  ( 1 )  appropriate  divid- 
ing lines  between  OTC  and  Rx  status  for 
each  essential  nutrient,  (2)  appropriate 
combinations  of  nutrients  for  OTC  drugs, 
and  (3)  appropriate  labeling  claims  and 
warnings  for  OTC  drugs.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  true  that  the  precise  dividing  line  be- 
tween OTC  and  Rx  status  will  vary  from 
nutrient  to  nutrient,  depending  upon 
whether  it  Is  more  highly  toxic  (e.g..  vita- 
mins A  and  D)  or  relatively  nontoxic.  Addi- 
tional toxicity  studies  may  also  be  required 
by  the  panel  for  some  nutrients  which  are 
now  being  consumed  at  levels  far  higher 
than  are  natural  or  normal. 

FDA  has  proposed,  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter for  December  14,  1972  (37  FR  26618), 
that  vitamins  A  and  D  be  placed  on  prescrip- 
tion at  levels  in  excess  of  400  and  10,000 
International  Units  respectively,  because  of 
potential  toxicity  at  higher  levels.  Comments 
have  been  received  on  that  proposal,  and  a 
final  order  will  be  promulgated  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  when  they  have  been  analyzed 
and  a  decision  Is  made  on  the  final  regula- 
tion. 

Even  where  FDA  has,  because  of  potential 
toxicity,  proposed  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  vitamins  A  and  D,  we  have  at  the 
same  time  proposed  to  permit  the  continued 
use  of  these  nutrients  In  OTC  drugs.  Vitamin 
A  would  be  permitted  for  adults  In  foods  at 
levels  up  to  2,500  I.U.,  In  dletan-  supple- 
ments between  2.500  and  5.000  I.U..  In  OTC 
drugs  at  between  5.000  and  10.000  I.U..  and 
In  prescription  drugs  at  higher  than  10.000 
I.U.  Thus,  anyone  who  wishes  to  market  a 
"complete"  OTC  vltamln-mlneral  drug  prod- 
uct would  still  be  able  to  Include  a  reason- 
able amount  of  vitamin  A.  The  same  Is  true 
of  vitamin  D. 

C.  We  doubt  that  labeling  a  vitamin  prep- 
aration as  an  OTC  drug  will  have  any  signifi- 
cant effect  on  vitamin  manufacturers  under 
State  laws.  OTC  drugs  are  commonlv  sold 
in  food  stores  throughout  every  SUte  in  the 
country.  Laws  attempting  to  restrict  sale  of 
OTC  drugs  to  drugstores  have  generally  been 
struck  down  as  unconstitutional  or  have 
simply  been  repealed  by  State  legislatures. 
The  only  restrictive  provision  of  California 
law  with  which  I  am  familiar  is  the  one  that 
limits  sale  of  "poisons"  to  pharmacists.  We 
would,  in  any  event,  be  huppy  to  work  with 
State  officials  to  correct  anv  problems  that 
may  exist. 

D.  Vitamin-mineral  products  that  are 
drugs  are  subject  to  all  of  the  mandatory 
drug  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  Manufacturers  of  these 
products  must  register  and  list  their  products 
with  FDA  under  Section  510  of  the  Act  pur- 
suant to  recently-promulgated  reg\ilations, 
21  CFR  Part  132  (38  PR  6258).  Registration 
requires  that  FDA  inspect  the  manufacturing 
facilities  at  least  once  every  two  years.  Man- 
ufacturing of  the  product  must  be  done  In 
accordance  with  good  manufacturing  prac- 
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tlce3  as  spelled  out  In  FDA  regulations,  21 
CFR  Part  133. 

In  general,  however,  these  requirements 
are  not  unduly  burdensome  and  should  be 
followed  regardless  whether  the  products  are 
classified  as  food  or  drugs.  Food  establish- 
ments are  presently  required  to  follow  good 
manufacturing  practices  In  accordance  with 
FDA  regulations.  21  CFR  Part  128,  and  are 
also  subject  to  FDA  Inspection.  The  addi- 
tional registration  and  listing  requirements 
are  certainly  In  the  public  Interest  and  Im- 
pose no  significant  burden. 

Pending  the  OTC  drug  review,  FDA  will 
not  require  an  IND  or  NDA  for  any  vltamln- 
mlneral  product  that  Is  an  OTC  drug.  The 
purpose  of  the  OTC  drug  review  Is  to  estab- 
lish monographs  for  products  which.  In  the 
future,  may  also  be  marketed  without  an 
IND  or  NDA.  Only  those  products  that  fall 
outside  the  OTC  vltamln-mlneral  monograph, 
either  because  of  their  formulation  or  be- 
cause of  their  claims,  would  in  the  future 
require  an  IND  or  NDA  to  Justify  the  de- 
viation from  the  monograph. 

With  regard  to  prescription  vltamln-mln- 
eral drug  products,  we  anticipate  that  some 
IND's  and  NDA's  may  be  required  for  new 
types  of  medically  important  products,  par- 
ticularly for  those  that  are  administered  In- 
travenously. As  we  understand  your  letter, 
however,  this  is  not  of  any  particular  con- 
cern. 

E.  The  only  vltamln-mlneral  products  now 
on  the  market  that  will  be  "forced  off"  be- 
cause of  the  FDA  regulations  are  those  that 
have  inherently  irrational  formulations  or 
rest  solely  upon  unsupportable  claims.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  vltamln-mlneral  prod- 
ucts affected  by  the  new  regulations  will  re- 
quire only  reformulation  and  relabeling.  We 
cannot  believe  that  any  manufacturer  will  be 
unable  to  continue  In  business.  Such  state- 
ments are  emotional  reactions,  perhaps  due 
to  some  of  the  erroneous  statements  that 
have  been  made  about  the  new  regulations, 
and  do  not  reflect  an  accurate  understanding 
of  the  regulations. 

As  with  all  OTC  drugs,  some  reformulation 
and  relabeling  will  unquestionably  be  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  the  OTC  drug  review. 
That  Is  the  entire  purpose  of  the  OTC  drug 
review.  Unwarranted  claims  and  unwarranted 
Ingredients  must  be  deleted.  This  Is  as  true 
for  vitamin-mineral  drugs  as  it  is  for  antacid 
drugs  or  any  other  OTC  drugs. 

It  is  Important  that  you  appreciate  the* 
enormoxis  number  of  fradulent  vltamln-mln- 
eral products  now  available  In  the  market- 
place. These  products  are  sold  with  all  forms 
of  unjustifiable  claims.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  compilation  of  the  legal  actions  that 
FDA  took  against  products  of  this  type  during 
Just  the  short  period  of  April  15,  1960, 
through  September  30,  1963,  to  Illustrate  the 
problem  FDA  faces.  I  am  confident  that  you 
agree  with  us  that  products  with  claims  of 
this  type  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  Intention 
of  restricting  or  hindering  the  continued 
marketing  of  legitimate  OTC  vltamln-mln- 
eral drugs  containing  essential  nutrients  and 
bearing  drug  claims  that  are  recognized  as 
appropriate  for  these  products.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  OTC  drug  review  to  establish  the 
proper  standards  for  such  products. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that,  because 
of  provisions  of  the  regulations  prohibiting 
the  commingling  of  essential  nutrients  with 
unneeded  additional  food  ingredients  such 
as  the  bioflavonoids,  the  latter  will  be  un- 
available. This  simply  la  not  true.  Although 
we  would  not  allow,  for  example,  an  OTC 
drug  to  contain  vlt&mln  E  and  bioflavonoids, 
all  that  would  be  required  would  be  to  re- 
formulate any  such  product  Into  two  sepa- 
rate products.  Any  consumer  who  wishes  to 
consume  bioflavonoids  or  any  of  the  other 
nonessential  food  Ingredients  that  are  com- 


monly promoted  by  health  food  stores,  but 
which  have  no  recognized  place  in  human 
nutrition,  will  continue  to  find  those  sub- 
stances available  either  as  separate  products 
or  In  combination  with  other  similar  food 
Ingredients.  In  short,  no  American  consumer 
will  be  deprived  of  his  freedom  to  choose  to 
continue  to  consume  these  products.  All  that 
PDA  Intends  to  do  is  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  not  misrepresented,  either  by  the 
claims  made  for  them  or  by  the  Ingredients 
with  which  they  are  combined. 

II.    CONCERNING    L.\BELING    OF    SPECIAL    DIETARY 
PRODUCTS 

A.  Section  125.2(b)  (2)  prohibits  any  claim 
"that  a  diet  of  ordinary  foods  cannot  sup- 
ply adequate  amounts  of  nutrients."  (In 
promulgating  21  CFR  1.17(1)  (2)  this  was 
amended  to  prohibit  any  claim  "that  a  bal- 
anced diet  of  ordinary  foods  cannot  supply 
adequate  amounts  of  nutrients."  and  we  an- 
ticipate that  section  125.2(b)  (2)  will  be  re- 
vised In  the  same  way.) 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  no  one  ques- 
tions the  fact  that  a  balanced  diet  of  ordi- 
nary foods  does  in  fact  supply  adequate 
amounts  of  all  nutrients.  If  this  were  not 
true,  man  simply  could  not  have  survived 
this  long. 

We  do  recognize,  of  course,  that  some  peo- 
ple do  not  eat  a  balanced  diet  of  ordinary 
foods,  and  that,  as  your  letter  states,  some 
people  do  not  know  what  a  "balanced  diet 
of  ordinary  foods"  means.  We  h.ive  no  objec- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  dietar\  supple- 
ments as  "Insurance"  against  the  possibility 
that  the  Individual  dally  diet  is  not  balanced 
or,  in  any  event,  does  not  contain  all  the 
essential  nutrients.  The  provision  in  section 
125.2(b)(2)  in  no  way  prohibits  claims  of 
this  type.  This  does  not,  however.  Justify  the 
use  of  false  claims  that  a  balanced  diet  does 
not  supply  adequate  nutrition. 

We  strongly  support  programs  that  will 
convey  to  the  public  information  on  a  bal- 
anced diet.  Indeed,  this  is  the  very  purpose 
of  the  nutrition  labeling  for  which  we  have 
promulgated  detailed  regulations  in  21  CFR 
1.17.  Under  nutrition  labeling,  the  consumer 
will  be  able  to  see,  at  a  glance,  whether  his 
dally  supply  of  essential  nutrients  is  ade- 
quate. This  Is  far  preferable,  we  believe,  to 
the  use  of  labeling  claims  that  simply  per- 
petrate false  information  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  daily  diet. 

B.  &  C.  Section  125.2(b)  (3)  prohibits  any 
claim  "that  the  lack  of  optimum  nutritive 
quality  of  a  food,  by  reason  of  the  soil  on 
which  the  food  Is  grown.  Is  or  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  an  Inadequacy  or  deficiency  in 
the  dally  diet."  (In  promulgating  21  CFR 
1.17(1)  (3) ,  the  last  phrase  In  this  prohibition 
was  changed  to  read  "an  Inadequacy  or  de- 
ficiency In  the  quality  of  the  dally  diet,"  and 
we  anticipate  that  section  125.2(b)  (3)  will 
be  revised  In  the  same  way.) 

Section  125.2(b)  (4)  similarly  prohibits  any 
claim  "that  the  storage,  transportation,  proc- 
essing, or  cooking  of  a  food  Is  or  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  an  Inadequacy  or  a  deficiency 
In  the  quality  of  diets."  (The  last  phi-ase  has 
been  amended  In  21  CFR  1.17(1)  (4)  to  state 
"In  the  quality  of  the  daily  diet,"  and  we 
anticipated  that  section  125.2(b)  (4)  will  also 
refiect  this  change.) 

These  prohibitions  are  Intended  to  prevent 
unsupported  generalizations  that  the  entire 
American  diet  Is  grossly  deficient  In  nutrients 
because  of  soil,  transportation,  and  process- 
ing, and  thus  that  dietary  supplements  are 
essential  to  good  health  and  well-being.  Such 
claims  have  often  been  used  In  promotional 
literature  for  vltamln-mlneral  products  In 
the  past.  These  prohibitions  do  not.  however, 
preclude  a  manufacturer  or  distributor  who 
has  adequate  scientific  data  to  show  a  higher 
nutrient  retention  In  his  product  than  In  a 
competitor's  product  from  making  that  claim. 
Nor  do  they  prohibit  a  claim  that  a  par- 


ticular food  has  a  higher  nutrient  content 
than  Is  ordinarily  true  because  of  the  soil  on 
which  It  Is  grown,  If  that  claim  is  backed 
up  by  adequate  scientific  data  showing  the 
differences  between  the  soils  Involved  and  the 
resulting  nutrient  differences  In  the  foods. 
Finally,  a  manufacturer  may,  without  ques- 
tion, suggest  cooking  or  handling  methods 
for  optimum  nutrient  labeling  under  21  CFR 
1.17,  and  thus  the  specific  basis  for  the  claim 
win  be  readily  apparent  to  the  consumer. 

This  position  has  been  fully  stated  In 
paragraph  44  of  the  preamble  to  the  nutri- 
tion labeling  regulations  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  March  14,  1973  (38  FR 
6951,  6958),  and  thus  has  already  been  pub- 
licly enunciated  by  FDA. 

D.  Section  403 (j)  of  the  Act  provides  that 
a  food  Is  mlsbranded : 

"If  It  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented  for 
special  dietary  uses,  unless  Its  label  bears 
such  Information  concerning  Its  vitamin, 
mineral,  and  other  dietary  properties  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be,  and  by  regula- 
tions prescribes  as,  necessary  In  order  fully 
to  Inform  purchasers  as  to  Its  value  for  such 
use." 

In  addition.  Section  403(a)  provides  that 
a  food  is  mlsbranded  "If  its  labeling  Is  false 
or  misleading  In  any  particular"  and  Section 
401  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
standards  of  Identity  for  food  to  promote 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  In  the  Interest  of 
consumers.  Under  these  three  statutory  pro- 
visions, FDA  has  Issued  three  separate  regu- 
lations, each  of  which  prohibits  the  com- 
bination of  essential  nutrients  with  various 
food  substances  which  have  been  represent- 
ed in  the  past  as  having  nutritional  prop- 
erties but  which  have  not  been  shown  to  l5e 
essential  or  useful  In  human  nutrition:  21 
CFR  1.17(1)  (5)  and  sections  80.1  and  125.2 
(b)(5)  (the  latter  two  are  tentative  orders 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  final  decisions 
shortly). 

Following  the  1968-1970  hearing  on  vlta- 
mln-mlneral products,  during  which  evi- 
dence was  received  on  the  value  (or  lack 
thereof)  In  human  nutrition  of  any  sub- 
stance on  which  any  Individual  wished  to 
present  evidence,  PDA  concluded  that  such 
food  Ingredients  as  the  blofiavonolds  and 
para-aminobenzolc  acid  have  not  been 
shown  to  be  essential  or  useful  in  human 
nutrition.  Separate  litigation  on  this  issue 
has  uniformly  sustained  our  position,  and 
indeed  there  has  been  no  decided  case  of 
which  we  are  aware  In  which  a  court  has 
determined  that  these  substances  are  of  sig- 
nificant value  or  need  in  human  nutrition. 
See  United  States  v.  Vitasafe,  226  F.  Supp. 
266  (D.N.J.  1964),  affd,  345  F.2d  864  (3d  Clr. 
1965),  cert,  den.,  382  U.S.  918  (1965)  and 
United  States  v.  Nuclomin,  No.  71  C  585  (E.D. 
Mo.  1972)  and  U.S.  v.  Nuclomin,  No.  72-1626, 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  8th  Circuit,  July  9, 
1973,  copies  of  which  are  enclosed. 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  January  19, 
1973,  FDA  published  21  CFR  1.17  (i)  (5)  and 
provided  an  additional  30  days  dvirlng  which 
comment  could  be  submitted  (38  FR  2125, 
2163).  In  the  Federal  Register  of  March  14, 
1973,  FDA  reviewed  In  detail  the  comments 
submitted,  and  noted  that  "No  data  or  In- 
formation were  submitted  to  show  that  any 
of  these  ingredients  is  essential  in  human 
nutrition  or  otherwise  beneficial  to  hearth" 
(38  PR  6951,  6958).  Thus,  all  Interested  per- 
sons have  had  an  opportunity  to  provide 
data  to  FDA  on  this  matter  as  recently  as 
January  of  this  year,  and  none  has  accepted 
that  opportunity.  Since  no  data  were  sub- 
mitted to  establish  the  value  of  such  In- 
gredients, we  can  only  conclude  that  such 
data  do  not  exist. 

The  standard  of  Identity  for  dietary  sup- 
plements of  vitamins  and  minerals  Issued 
under  section  401  of  the  Act  excludes  such 
food  Ingredients  of  unproven  nutrient  value. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  use  of 
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food  standards  to  exclude  particular  ingredi- 
ents, even  when  they  are  of  proven  nutri- 
tional value.  Federal  Security  Administrator 
V.  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  318  U.S.  218  (1943). 

Section  403(a)  of  the  Act  permits  FDA  to 
prohibit  false  and  misleading  labeling.  Sec- 
tion 403(j)  of  the  Act  permits  FDA  to  estab- 
lish what  must  be  said  about  nutrients  of 
proven  value,  and  thus  Implicitly,  as  the  nec- 
essarj'  converse,  to  prohibit  false  claims  of 
value  for  ingredients  of  no  proven  nutrition- 
al value.  All  of  the  regulations  state  that  It 
is  false  and  misleading  to  combine  nutrients 
of  proven  value  with  food  factors  of  un- 
proven nutritional  value  because  of  the  clear 
implication  that  the  latter  have  nutritional 
value  similar  to  the  former.  The  courts  have 
upheld  this  principle  In  the  Vitasafe  and 
Nuclomin  cases  cited  above. 

We  believe  that  our  legal  authority  to  issue 
these  regulations  Is  readily  apparent  in  the 
statute.  Should  there  be  disagreement,  how- 
ever, the  matter  will  properly  be  resolved  by 
the  courts. 

We  have  carefully  considered  whether  fully 
explanatory  labeling  could  be  devised  which 
would  adequately  explain  that  such  Ingredi- 
ents are  of  unproven  nutritional  value.  Un- 
fortunately, such  disclaimers  as  "the  need 
for  this  ingredient  in  human  nutrition  Is  not 
established"  have  long  been  used  to  promote 
the  sale  of  products  by  offering  by  implica- 
tion the  suggestion  that  there  may  be  at 
least  some  evidence  of  nutritional  value  even 
If  such  need  has  not  been  fully  established. 
Obviously,  the  need  In  human  nutrition  of 
the  vast  majority  of  additives  has  not  been 
established,  and  It  would  be  as  misleading  to 
permit  food  products  to  carry  such  disclaim- 
ers for  these  Ingredients  as  It  would  be  to 
permit  them  to  state  that  the  value  of  these 
additives  In  curing  cancer  has  not  been 
established.  The  courts  have  uniformly 
agreed  that  such  disclaimers  are  insufficient 
to  prevent  otherwise  misleading  labeling 
from  being  deceptive.  See,  e.g.,  the  Nuclo- 
min case  cited  above;  United  States  v.  47 
Bottles  .  .  .  Jenasol  RJ  Formula.  320  F.2d 
564  (3d  Cir.  1963),  cert,  den.,  375  U.S.  953 
(1963);  and  United  States  v.  Millpax,  Inc., 
313  F.2d  153  (7th  Clr.  1963),  cert,  den.,  373 
U.S.  903  (1963).  The  only  type  of  label  rep- 
resentation that  might  possibly  be  sufficient 
to  explain  the  truth  about  such  ingredients 
would  be  a  statement  that  there  has  been 
widespread  fraudulent  promotion  that  they 
have  nutritional  value  when  in  fact  they  are 
nutritionally  worthless  and  add  nothing  of 
value  to  the  diet.  We  have  concluded  that 
the  approach  adopted  In  the  regulations,  of 
permitting  the  marketing  of  these  products 
without  any  nutritional  claims  whatever,  Is 
preferable  to  any  such  statement. 

Thus,  these  substances  may  be  marketed 
by  themselves  or  In  combination  with  other 
similar  substances  with  truthful  and  Ui- 
formatlve  labeling,  Just  as  any  other  food 
product.  Although  the  formulation  of  some 
combination  products  may  well  be  required 
to  be  changed,  no  manufacturer  or  consumer 
need  be  concerned  about  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  these  various  substances  under  the 
new  regulations.  FDA  strongly  believes  In 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  Informed  choice. 
Under  the  new  regulations,  any  person  who 
wishes  to  consume,  for  example,  rutin  and 
iron  will  be  able  to  purchase  those  products 
separately  and  consume  them  together.  They 
may  not  be  combined  in  a  single  product, 
however,  and  no  nutritional  claims  may  be 
made  for  rutin.  Thus,  no  consumer  will  be 
misled  into  thinking  that  rutin  Is  of  com- 
parable nutritional  value  to  iron,  or  Indeed 
that  rutin  Is  of  any  known  nutritional  value. 
E  In  response  to  several  comments,  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  21  CFR  1.17(1) 
were  modified  when  they  were  republished  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  March  14.  1973  (38 
FR  6951).  These  modifications  are  discussed 
In  paragraphs  42-44  of  the  preamble  to  that 
final  order,  and  have  also  been  discussed 
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above  In  response  to  questions  II(Ai-(C)  of 
your  letter.  In  general,  the  modifications  to 
which  your  letter  refers  have  been  adopted, 
although  the  final  wording  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  that  set  forth  in  your  letter. 
For  example,  the  word  "balanced"  has  been 
used  rather  than  the  term  "well-balanced" 
because  the  word  'well  '  was  considered  su- 
perfluous and  possibly  confusing.  Similarly, 
the  phrase  "of  the  daily  diet"  is  used  rather 
than  "of  dally  diets."  to  make  It  consistent 
with  other  wording  In  the  regulation.  In  both 
instances,  however,  the  sense  of  the  regula- 
tion is  now  the  same  as  that  suggested  In 
your  letter. 

We  anticipate  that  these  modifications  will 
also  be  made  In  the  final  order  on  sections 
80.1  and  125.2.  Should  any  additional  modi- 
fications be  made  In  the  prohibitions  there, 
we  will  also  amend  21  CFR  1.17  so  that  it  is 
entirely  consistent. 

in.     CONCERNING    THE     VITAMIN     SUPPLEMENT 
MARKET      AND     REGULATION 

A.  We  know  of  no  economic  hardship  on 
consumers  or  manufacturers  that  could  re- 
sult from  handling  high-potency  vitamin- 
mineral  products  as  drugs.  Indeed,  this  will 
clearly  work  an  economic  benefit  for  con- 
sumers, who  for  the  first  time  will  begin  to 
receive  accurate  information  on  the  different 
uses  of  different  levels  of  nutrients. 

The  cost  to  a  manufacturer  of  the  bulk 
nutrients  needed  to  produce  a  multivitamin 
supplement  for  adults  containing  all  of  the 
ten  mandatory  vitamins  listed  in  Section 
80.1  is  approximately  $1.90  per  1.000  tablets, 
or  19c  per  100  tablets.  The  overhead,  produc- 
tion costs,  and  mark-up  on  this  product  will 
undoubtedly  vary  from  company  to  company, 
and  will  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
promotion  expended  by  a  manufacturer  or 
distributor. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  extremely 
modest  differences  between  regulation  of  a 
vltamln-mlneral  product  as  a  special  dietary 
food  and  as  an  OTC  drug.  These  differences 
could  in  no  way  support  an  Increase  In  prod- 
uct cost  of  60  percent,  and  it  Is  doubtful 
that  any  Increase  In  cost  whatever  could  be 
Justified  on  this  basis.  The  initial  cost  of 
changes  in  formulation  and  labeling  will  be 
amortized  over  the  entire  life  of  the  product. 
We  would  be  interested  In  learning  what 
changes  In  production  or  other  requirements 
are  being  claimed  that  could  possibly  result 
in  any  purported  Increase  in  product  cost. 

There  is  no  need  for  concern  that  any  per- 
son will  be  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  essential  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Not  only  does  100  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA 
levels  for  vitamins  and  minerals  supply  the 
dally  needs  for  virtually  all  healthy  Individ- 
uals, but  an  additional  50  percent  margin  of 
safety  has  also  been  allowed  in  a  die(,ary 
supplement.  This  150  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA 
in  a  dietary  supplement  Is  In  addition  to  the 
roughly  100  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA  that 
would  also  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary 
balanced  diet.  On  top  of  this,  additional 
quantities  of  vitamins  and  minerals  mav  be 
obtained  as  OTC  drugs.  All  of  these  products 
may,  of  course,  be  consumed  in  anv  daily 
quantity  that  the  Individual  chooses'.  Thus. 
If  there  is  any  concern  with  these  regulations, 
it  may  be  that  they  are  too  lax.  Becau.se  of 
these  various  different  sources  of  nutrients. 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  Individuals  mav 
routinely  receive  several  times  the  U.S.  RDA 
levels  per  day.  It  is  apparent  that  r.o  person 
will  be  denied  access  to  high  levels  of  vita- 
mins and  minerals  If  he  wishes  to  consume 
them. 

B.  Since  the  new  regulations  will  have  little 
effect  on  product  cost,  they  could  not  either 
put  small  manufacturers  out  of  business  or 
transfer  their  market  to  large  manufacturers. 
We  know  of  no  factual  basis  for  any  such 
allegations. 

Such  allegations  appear  to  be  largely  a 
response  used  by  some  to  obscure  the  basic 
purpose  and  Intent  of  the  regulations. 


To  the  extent  that  the  regulations  will 
eliminate  false  and  misleading  claims  for 
vltamln-mlneral  products,  and  Irrational 
combinations  of  nutrients,  products  will 
undoubtedly  be  required  to  be  reformu- 
lated and  or  relabeled  under  the  new  regu- 
lations. This  objective  is  certainly  one  to 
be  desired,  however,  and  the  regulations 
should  not  be  opposed   on   this  basis. 

C.  A  definition  of  •'nutrients  In  the  Act 
would  in  no  way  affect  our  regulation  of 
vltamln-mlneral  products.  No  such  defi- 
nition could  reasonably  state  that  food  in- 
gredients of  unproven  value  are  'nuirl- 
ents."  nor  could  any  such  definition 
reasonably  authorize  false  or  misleading 
claims  for  such  ingredients  A  full  two- 
year  public  hearing  has  already  been  held 
to  obtain  evidence  on  the  nutritional 
value  of  food  substances,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  submission  of  additional  ma- 
terial with  respect  to  all  three  regula- 
tions affecting  vitamin -mineral  products 
has  recently  been  provided  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Every  interested  person  has  been 
provided  ample  opportunity  to  submit  to 
FDA  scientific  evidence  to  show  the  value 
in  human  nutrition  of  any  ingredient  in 
which  he  is  interested. 

A  definition  of  'nutrients"  would  not 
change  the  present  law.  under  which  any 
substance  Intended  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses is  regarded  as  a  "drtig."  Nor  would 
any  such  change  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Numerous  nutrient  solutions  for  In- 
travenous use  are  available,  and  extremely 
high  levels  of  nutrients  that  are  seriously 
toxic  If  misused  have  also  long  been  avail- 
able for  use  solely  on  the  prescription  of 
a  physician.  The  toxicity  of  such  other 
essential  nutrients  as  fiuorine  has  simi- 
larly led  to  well-accepted  restriction  to 
prescription  status,  and  we  have  no  Justi- 
fication for  changing  this  status  at  the 
present  time.  A  redefinition  of  "drug"  to 
reclassify  such  products  as  foods  would 
make  them  available  for  self-medlcatlon, 
without  restriction. 

In  short,  we  can  discern  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  a  Congressional  defi- 
nition of  "nutrients."  We  believe  that  the 
new  FDA  regulations,  by  differentiating 
between  essential  nutrients  and  food  In- 
gredients of  unproven  nutritional  value, 
and  by  permitting  the  marketing  of  each 
under  truthful  labeling,  fully  serve  the 
public  Interest. 

D.  All  of  the  recent  FDA  regulations 
relating  to  vitamin-mineral  products  state 
that,  as  new  nutritional  Information  is  de- 
veloped which  Justifies  modification  of  the 
regulations,  amendments  will  promptly  be 
proposed  in  the  Federal  Register  and  adopted. 
FDA  will  accept  petitions  from  any  inter- 
ested person  proposing  such  changes,  and 
win  Initiate  proposed  amendments  on  its 
own  initiative. 

We  know  of  no  area  of  science  that  is  not 
subject  to  new  information  on  the  basis  of 
current  research.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  FDA  are  constantly  monitoring  research 
on  nutrients  to  determine  whether  the  levels 
appropriate  for  human  need  should  be  in- 
creased or  decreased.  We  fully  anticipate 
that  changes  will  be  made  in  the  future,  in 
some  instances  to  lower  the  U  S.  RDA  and  In 
other  Instances  to  Increase  it.  We  welcome 
the  cooperation  of  all  interested  persons  In 
this  work. 

E.  There  are  genera. ly  accepted  scientific 
criteria  for  establishing;  the  need  and  or 
value  of  a  substance  in  htiman  nutrition. 
Animal  models  have  long  been  lused  to  deter- 
mine nutrient  need  in  various  .species,  from 
which  extrapolation  to  humans  may  be  war- 
ranted. The  need  of  a  particular  substance 
in  human  nutrition  may  be  established  by 
demonstrating,  either  experimentally  or  epi- 
demlologlcally,  the  clinical  symptonis  caused 
by  a  deficiency  of  that  substance. 
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The  value  of  an  essential  nutrient  as  an 
aaaed  supplement  to  the  dally  diet  is  deter- 
mined by  whether  it  Is  shown  that  a  defi- 
ciency In  that  nutrient  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  a  poor  diet.  There  are  some  essential  nu- 
trients for  which  supplementation  Is  Inap- 
propriate simply  because,  if  any  food  Is  con- 
sumed at  all.  an  adequate  amount  of  the 
nutrient  will  necessarily  be  consumed. 

Establishment  of  both  need  and  value  In 
human  nutrition  Is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
scientific  proof,  not  simply  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment and  opinion.  Unsubstantiated  opinion, 
In  short,  is  insufficient  to  demonstrate  either 
need  or  value.  Both  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  FDA  base  their  conclusions 
upon  the  need  and  value  of  specific  sub- 
stances in  human  nutrition  upon  sound 
scientific  data,  as  interpreted  by  the  best 
experts  available  In  this  field. 

P.  The  proper  scope  of  section  403  (c  i  of  the 
Act,  which  provides  that  an  "Imitation"  food 
must  be  labeled  ais  such,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  Intensive  debate  ever  since  its  en- 
actment. We  believe  that  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation published  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
January  19,  1973  (38  FR  2138)  properly  in- 
terprets the  existing  statutory  provision  and 
that  no  change  la  the  law  is  either  necessary 
or  appropriate  at  this  time. 

The  term  "imitation,"  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood, connotes  inferiority.  A  substitute  food 
product,  made  in  semblance  of  a  traditional 
food,  may  actually  be  superior  or  of  equal 
value,  rather  than  Inferior.  Thus,  the  critical 
question  that  must  be  determined  Is  whether 
a  new  substiiuie  food  is  an  inferior  "imlta- 
tiou"  or  is  simply  a  new  food  of  equal  or  su- 
perior value. 

The  only  objective  determination  for  in- 
feriority of  which  we  are  aware  is  nutritional 
Inferiority.  We  are  presently  reconsidering  the 
criteria  for  "nutritional  inferiority"  set  out 
In  the  proposed  regulation,  and  Intend  to 
revise  It  prior  to  the  publicaton  in  final  form 
after  review  of  all  the  comments  submitted 
by  interested  persons.  I  regret  that  I  am  un- 
able at  this  time  to  state  exactly  what  the 
final  criteria  will  be,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  intend  to  require  "imitation"  labeling  for 
any  substitute  product  which  is  not  essen- 
tially equivalent  in  nutritional  value  to  the 
product  it  Is  Intended  to  replace  unless  Its 
separate  Identity  is  already  established. 

We  have  closely  scrutinized  the  comments 
submitted  on  the  proposed  new  regulation 
regarding  imitation  foods  to  determine 
whether  Interested  persons  were  able  to  dis- 
cern additional  objective  criteria  of  inferi- 
ority. Thus  far,  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
even  one  suggestion  for  additional  objective 
tests  from  any  of  the  comments  submitted. 
Many  producers  of  raw  agricultural  com- 
modities or  distributors  of  traditional  foods 
have  objected  to  the  Introduction  of  new 
substitute  food  products  for  obvious  eco- 
nomic reasons.  We  have  concluded  that  sec- 
tion 403(c)  of  the  Act  was  not  Intended  to 
act  as  a  trade  barrier  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  nutritious  substitute  food  products. 
We  believe  that  any  such  Interpretation 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest  In 
that  it  would  unquestionably  hinder  the  In- 
troduction of  important  new  nutritious  f<xxls 
Into  the  marketplace.  At  a  time  when  nu- 
tritional quality  Is  becoming  recognized  as 
perhaps  the  most  Important  aspect  of  a  food 
product,  we  believe  that  an  attempt  to  use 
the  word  "Imitation"  as  a  trade  barrier  would 
be  counterproductive  and  unwarranted. 

Our  proposed  Interpretation  of  section  403 
(c)  of  the  Act  is,  in  my  opinion,  completely 
consistent  with  the  Judicial  Interpretation 
of  this  provision  of  the  law.  Because  FDA  has 
always  Interpreted  this  provision  basically  to 
apply  to  Inferior  products  rather  than  to  all 
substitute  products,  there  are  few  precedents 
In  the  Federal  courts.  Nevertheless,  In  the 
only  Supreme  Court  decision  Involving  sec- 
tion 403(c),  the  C!ourt  did  state  that  the 
term  "Imitation"  refers  to  an  "Inferior"  prod- 
uct. 62  Cases  .  .  .  Jam  v.  United  States,  340 


U.S.  593,  600  (1951 ) .  There  have  been  several 
State  court  cases  in  the  past  ten  years  hold- 
ing that  a  vegetable  oil  substitute  for  cream, 
which  looks  like,  tastes  like,  and  is  intended 
to  replace  cream.  Is  not  an  "imitation  cream" 
but  rather  is  a  separate  and  distinct  product 
that  should  bear  Its  own  designation.  See, 
e.g.,  Coffee-Rich.  Inc.  v.  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Health,  388  P.  2d  582  (Kan.  1964);  and 
Coffee-Rich,  Inc.  v.  Michigan  Department  of 
Agriculture,  135  N.W.  2d  594  (Mich.  1965), 
copies  of  which  are  enclosed.  These  cases 
represent  the  most  current  and  definitive 
Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  term  "Imita- 
tion" of  which  we  are  aware. 

Without  an  objective  definition  of  "Inferi- 
ority." one  Is  left  simply  with  subjective 
Judgment  and  Individual  preference.  We  are 
confident  that  you  would  agree  that  FDA 
should  not  apply  section  403  (ci  simply  on 
the  basis  of  a  "personal  opinion"  test. 

An  enormous  number  of  conunonly  ac- 
cepted foods  today  were  at  one  point  "sub- 
stitutes" for  even  more  traditional  foods. 
Margarine  obviously  is  a  substitute  for  but- 
ter, salad  dressing  is  a  substitute  for  mayon- 
naise, and  whipped  toppings  are  a  substitute 
for  wlilpped  cream.  These  substitutes  have 
today  achieved  a  place  In  the  market  on  the 
basis  of  distinguishable  names  that  are  fully 
understood  by  consumers.  We  beUe\e  that 
Intelligent  application  of  this  principle  will 
continue  toprovlde  con.sumers  with  full  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  their  purchas- 
ing decisions,  without  erecting  trade  barriers 
through  the  use  of  the  word  "imitation"  or 
other  derogatory  terms. 

Thus,  the  heart  of  the  FDA  approach  Is  to 
require  every  food  to  be  labeled  with  its  own 
distinctive  common  or  usual  name,  which 
may  be  a  coined  term,  that  will  accurately 
Identify  or  describe  the  basic  nature  of  the 
product  or  its  characterizing  properties  or 
Ingredients.  It  must  clearly  distinguish  the 
product  from  any  different  foods,  so  that  the 
consumer  will  be  able  to  choose  between 
them,  21  CFR  102.1  (38  FR  6964).  We  believe 
that  this  Is  all  that  the  law  Intends  and  that 
Congress  did  not  wish  FDA  to  Interfere  with 
the  regular  working  of  the  marketplace. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  could  In  any 
way  open  the  door  to  marketing  of  a  pro- 
liferation of  substitute  foods  containing  food 
additives  or  ingredients  that  have  not  been 
subjected  to  FDA  judgment  prior  to  market- 
ing. Section  409  of  the  Act  requires  that  any 
food  Ingredient  must  be  generally  recognized 
as  safe^  or  subject  to  a  prior  sanction,  or 
subject  to  a  food  additive  regulation  ap- 
proved by  FDA.  before  it  may  be  used  in  any 
food  product.  These  safety  provisions  of  the 
law  apply  equally  to  traditional  and  new 
foods. 

G.  A  "claim"  for  a  nutrient  may  be  made 
in  any  number  of  ways.  Certainly,  calling  an 
ingredient  in  a  product  a  "vitamin"  or  "min- 
eral" or  "nutrient"  con.stltutes  a  claim  that  It 
Is,  in  fact,  of  nutritional  value.  Similarly, 
Inclusion  of  an  Ingredient  in  a  product  rep- 
resented for  "dietary  supplement"  or  "nu- 
tritional" or  "special  dietary  use"  purposes, 
constitutes  such  a  claim.  Finally,  association 
of  an  ingredient  with  known  essential  nu- 
trients necessarily  results  in  nutrient  claims. 
If  a  nutrient  is  incUided  in  a  food  at  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA.  all  that  Is 
required  is  for  the  food  to  be  labeled  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  nutrition  labeling  reg- 
ulations. 21  CFR  1.17.  If  the  nutrient  Is  In- 
cluded at  the  dietary  supplement  level,  it 
must  meet  the  standard  of  Identity  require- 
ments established  in  section  80.1.  And  if  it  Is 
Included  at  therapeutic  levels,  it  is  then 
subject  to  the  OTC  drug  review. 

In  this  respect,  nutrients  stand  on  no  dif- 
ferent footing  than  many  other  ingredients 
which  Inherently  carry  with  them  "claims" 
of  usefulness.  If  a  pill  or  capsule  were  labeled 
as  containing  a  well-known  drug  substance 
(e.g.,  penicillin)  at  a  therapeutic  dose  level, 


this  would  be  sufficient  to  classify  the  prod- 
uct as  a  drug  regardless  of  whether  any 
specific  therapeutic  claims  were  made.  So- 
dium chloride  (salt)  is  ordinarily  a  food, 
but  when  labeled  as  "U.S.P."  It  inherently 
becomes  a  drug.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  known  food  or  nutritional  utility  for 
nutrients  at  levels  higher  than  150  percent 
of  the  U.S.  RDA,  Inclusion  of  such  substances 
at  high  potency  levels  clearly  constitutes  a 
representation  that  they  are  of  some  thera- 
peutic value  at  those  levels. 

IV.  CONCERNING  THE  OVER-THE-COUNTER  REVIEW 
COMMITTEE  FOR  VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS 

A.  The  OTC  drug  review  panel  for  vitamin- 
mineral  products  will  have  the  authority  to 
recommend  to  the  Commissioner  whether 
OTC  vitamin-mineral  drugs  have  been  shown 
to  be  safe  and  effective.  For  those  not  shown 
to  be  safe  and  effective,  the  panel  will  rec- 
ommend whether  they  have  been  shown  to 
be  unsafe  or  ineffective,  or  whether  further 
study  is  needed  to  determine  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

In  response  to  your  question  1(B)  above, 
I  have  already  discussed  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  proper  function  of  this  panel.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  we  fully  anticipate  and 
intend  that  there  will  be  OTC  vitamin- 
mineral  drugs  remaining  on  the  market,  and 
that  the  function  of  the  panel  will  be  to  de- 
termine the  appropriate  OTC  levels,  com- 
binations, and  labeling. 

B.  The  OTC  vitamin-mineral  drug  panel 
is  now  in  the  process  of  being  formed.  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  set  out  in  21 
CFR  130.301  (37  FR  9464).  a  copy  of  which 
is  enclosed,  members  are  chosen  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  nominations  by 
interested  industry,  consumer,  and  profes- 
sional groups,  as  well  as  from  lists  of  experts 
developed  internally  by  FDA.  On  all  panels, 
at  least  one  expert  is  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
an  Industry  nomination  and  one  on  the  basis 
of  a  consumer  group  nomination.  We  also  at- 
tempt to  have  a  broad  balance  of  interests 
and  disciplines  represented  on  the  panel, 
ranging  from  private  medical  practitioners  to 
pharmacists  to  academic  medical  experts. 

The  panel  will  operate  in  accordance  with 
the  procedtires  set  out  In  the  regulations 
cited  above.  Consumer  and  Industry  liaison 
members  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve all  panel  meetings,  but  will  not  have 
a  vote  In  the  panel  decisions.  All  interested 
persons  will  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
any  data,  views,  or  argument  to  the  panel. 

The  average  time  taken  for  panel  delibera- 
tions up  to  now  has  been  a  year  or  longer. 
At  the  conclusion,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedural  regulations,  the  panel  will  issue 
a  report  containing  its  recommendations  to 
the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  may 
publish  those  recommendations  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  as  a  proposed  regulation,  with- 
out change,  or  may  publish  a  modified  pro- 
posal. In  either  event,  interested  persons 
have  60  days  to  comment,  after  which  there 
is  an  additional  30  days  for  rebuttal  com- 
ment. The  Commissioner  then  publishes  a 
tentative  final  monograph,  after  which  in- 
terested persons  have  30  days  to  stibmit  ob- 
jections and  request  an  oral  hearing  before 
the  Commissioner.  After  considering  these 
comments  and  any  views  expressed  at  an 
oral  hearing,  the  Commissioner  Issues  the 
final  monograph,  from  which  appeal  lies  to 
the  courts  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  All  of  this  procedure  is  spelled  out 
in  detail  in  the  regulations  cited  above. 

C.  All  vitamin-mineral  products  that  con- 
tain a  nutrient  which  exceeds  150  percent  of 
the  U.S.  RDA  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
OTC  vltamln-mlneral  drug  panel,  except  for 
those  products  which  fall  within  the  narrow 
exception,  contained  In  Section  125.1(h).  of 
a  food  represented  for  use  solely  under  medi- 
cal supervision  In  the  dietary  management  of 
specific  diseases  and  disorders.  This  exception 
Is  discussed  In  response  to  your  question  I 
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(A)  above.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  ex- 
tremely high  levels  of  some  vitamins  and 
minerals,  parenteral  vitamin-mineral  drugs, 
and  those  with  claims  that  clearly  Involve 
prescription  use,  will  also  be  excluded  from 
review  by  this  panel,  although  the  charter 
of  the  panel  will  definitely  Include  the  man- 
date to  determine  whether  existing  prescrip- 
tion vltamln-mlneral  drugs  should  be  con- 
verted to  OTC  status. 

D.  The  criteria  that  will  govern  the  de- 
liberations of  this  panel  are  spelled  out  in 
the  OTC  drug  review  regulations,  21  CFR 
130.301  (37  PR  9464),  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed. The  panel  will  divide  ingredients  and 
claims  into  three  basic  categories:  (1)  those 
generally  recognized  as  safe  and  effective  and 
not  misbranded,  (2)  those  not  generally  rec- 
ognized as  safe  and  effective  or  In  any  event 
misbranded,  and  (3)  those  for  which  the 
available  data  are  Insufficient  to  classify 
them  within  any  of  the  above  categories  and 
for  which  further  testing  Is  therefore  re- 
quired. The  criteria  for  safety,  effectiveness, 
and  combining  Ingredients  are  also  spelled 
out  In  these  regulations,  21  CFR 
130.301(a)  (4). 

For  those  products  determined  to  fall 
within  the  third  category  and  thus  for  which 
further  testing  Is  required,  additional  time 
win  be  permitted  for  such  testing.  Thus,  full 
opportunity  will  be  provided  to  obtain  addi- 
tional needed  data  where  this  is  a  reasonable 
course  of  action. 

The  panel's  recommendations  are,  of 
course,  only  advisory  In  nature,  and  only 
begin  the  administrative  process  of  deter- 
mining the  status  of  these  drugs.  Only  the 
Commissioner  has  the  authority  to  make 
the  determination  of  the  proper  status  of 
these  products  under  the  Act,  and  only  after 
all  of  the  administrative  procedural  safe- 
guards outlined  above  have  been  fully 
exhausted. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Coiu-t  has  very 
recently  reviewed  this  procedure  In  Wein- 
berger v.  Bentex  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc.,  No. 
72-555  (decided  June  18,  1973).  The  Court 
unanimously  concluded  that  "FDA  has  Juris- 
diction to  decide  with  administrative  finality, 
subject  to  the  Judicial  review  provided,  the 
'new  drug'  status  of  individual  drugs  or 
classes  of  drugs." 

E.  The  criteria  for  distinguishing  between 
OTC  and  prescription  drugs  are  contained  in 
section  503(b)(1)(B)    of  the  Act: 

".  .  .  because  of  its  toxicity  or  other  po- 
tentiality for  harmful  effect,  or  the  method 
of  its  use,  or  the  collateral  measures  neces- 
sary to  its  use,  [the  drug)  is  not  safe  for  use 
except  under  the  supervision  of  a  practitioner 
licensed  by  law  to  administer  such  drug  .  .  ." 
FDA  has  Interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  drug  Is  presumed  to  be 
permissible  for  OTC  use  unless  It  falls  within 
this  exception. 

We  anticipate  two  basic  Issues  upon  which 
the  OTC/ prescription  status  of  vltamln-mln- 
eral drugs  will  hinge:  (1)  the  toxicity  or 
other  potential  harmful  effect  (e.g.,  masking 
a  serious  disease)  of  the  nutrient,  and  (2) 
the  ability  of  consumers  to  self-diagnose  or 
otherwise  determine  proper  conditions  under 
which.  In  accordance  with  label  directions, 
these  products  may  effectively  be  used.  As 
already  Indicated,  we  fully  expect  that  OTC 
vltamln-mlneral  drugs  will  remain  on  the 
market,  although  some  reformulation  and/or 
relabeling  will  unquestionably  be  required. 

V.    GENERAL    CONCLUSION 

A.  A  product  label  "for  treatment  of  vi- 
tamin or  mineral  deficiency  only"  has  always 
been  regarded  by  FDA  as  a  drug,  regardless 
of  the  levels  of  the  nutrients  it  contains.  A 
vitamin  deficiency  is  a  disease,  and  treat- 
ment of  a  disease  Is,  under  section  201(g)  (1) 
(B)  of  the  Act,  explicitly  enumerated  as  a 
"drug"  use. 

B.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Edwards  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  regulations  represent  a  "crack- 


down" on  health  food  manufacturers  was 
generated  by  FDA's  deep  concern  about  the 
many  irrational  nutrient  combinations  and 
fraudulent  promotional  claims  for  existing 
vltamln-mlneral  products.  I  have  already 
referred  above  to  the  enormous  difficulty 
created  by  these  fraudulent  practices  over 
the  years,  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
consumer.  The  new  FDA  regulations  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  any  continuation  of  those 
practices  without  hindering  the  legitimate 
Industry  or  the  right  of  consumers  to  con- 
sume whatever  safe  foods  they  may  desire. 
A  large  part  of  our  concern  has  been 
engendered  by  the  commercial  interests  that 
lie  behind  at  least  one  organization  that  has 
steadfastly  opposed  these  regulations,  the 
National  Health  Federation.  Enclosed  Is  an 
article  that  appeared  In  Today's  Health,  the 
Am.erican  Medical  Associations  principal 
consumer  publication,  which  sets  out  in  de- 
tail the  origin  and  sponsorship  of  this  organi- 
zation. At  that  time,  the  Federation's  Board 
of  Directors  was  comprised  of  indlvidttals 
who  had  at  one  time  or  another  marketed 
products  in  total  violation  of  the  Act.  and 
who  apparently  proceeded  to  organize  in  an 
attempt  to  subvert  the  law  through  public 
pressure  tactics.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
that  both  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public  are  being  misled  about  the  nature  of 
this  organization.  Also  enclosed  is  a  recent 
Neiv  York  Times  article  indicating  that  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Congress  who  have  been 
concerned  about  the  FD.A  vitamin-mineral 
regulations  have  had  an  Inadequate  under- 
standing of  the  Issues  involved  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  National  Health  Federation.  We 
recommend  that  you  and  others  in  Congress 
fully  explore  the  facts  underlying  this  issue 
before  any  action  Is  taken  on  this  matter. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  interest  In 
this  matter  and  the  opportunity  you  have 
provided  us  to  clarify  the  FDA  policy  on 
vitamin-mineral  products.  We  believe  that 
the  entire  American  public  should  have  this 
Information  available  to  It.  We  would  there- 
fore request  that  your  letter  and  this  reply, 
with  enclosures,  be  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  ready  reference  and 
wide  dissemination. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Peter  Barton  Hltt, 

Assistant  General  Council,  Food  and 

Drug  Division. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  BELIEVES  EN- 
ERGY SELF-SUFFICIENCY  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES  REQUIRES  A 
NATIONAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
POLICY  TO  ASSURE  THE  ENVI- 
RONMENTALLY ACCEPTABLE  USE 
OF  COAL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
goal  of  the  U.S.  national  energy  policy 
must  be  energy  self-sufficiency.  There  is 
a  long  list  of  new  energy  technologies 
which  are  requisite  to  achievement  of 
this  objective. 

Many  nations  have  no  other  choice 
than  a  significant  reliance  on  imported 
energy  supplies.  However,  the  United 
States,  like  Russia,  has  the  potential  to 
achieve  energy  self-sufficiency  through 
reliance  on  domestic  resources.  It  would 
be  pure  folly,  and  potential  catastrophe, 
to  continue  indefinitely  current  ad  hoc 
policies  which  rely  on  the  use  of  the  im- 
ported premium  fuels — oil  and  refined 
products — to  meet  shortfalls  in  domes- 
tic energy  supplies. 

In  effect,  our  current  national  energy 
policy  is  synonymous  with  not  only  a 
national  oil  policy  but  an  import  oil 
policy.  Yet.  all  parties  agree  that  the 


U.S.  long-term  energy  posture  must 
foster  nuclear  electric  power  and  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  industry  based  upon  the  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  usage  of  coal, 
oil  shale,  solar,  and  geothermal  energy. 

COAL'S   REFORMATION 

Coal  must  be  viewed  as  on  the  thi'esh- 
old  of  a  reformation  which  must  carry  it 
into  the  21st  century. 

Commenting  this  morning,  at  hearings 
of  the  Senate's  National  Fuels  and  En- 
ergy Pohcy  Study,  on  S.  1283,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Policy  Act  of  1973.  Carl  E.  Bagge. 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, made  the  following  observation: 

Coal  today  is.  once  again,  a  primary  fuel 
for  the  nation.  Because  of  the  current  en- 
ergy shortage,  the  erosion  in  our  balance  of 
payments  caused  by  excessive  oil  imports, 
the  threat  to  our  national  security  inherent 
in  growing  dependence  on  fuel  imports  and, 
finally,  the  emerging  national  consensus  to 
rationally  develop  Indigenous  energy  re- 
sources—for all  these  reasons,  coal '  once 
again  locms  large  m  our  nation's  energy  fu- 
ture. This  Is  not  Idle  rhetoric  frcm  a  coal 
trade  association  spokesman,  but  a  prag- 
matic conclusicn  based  upon  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  the  nation's  existing  energy  dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  achievement  of  this  role 
for  coal  in  our  national  energy  supplies 
will  require  the  development  of  new  ways 
of  extracting  and  using  coal.  Traditional 
methods  no  longer  are  totally  satisfac- 
tory from  the  standpoint  of  occupational 
health  or  environmental  quality. 
However,  as  Mr.  Bagge  points  out  : 
Coal  is  regaining  Its  public  visibility  as  a 
crucial  source  of  energy,  but  It  car.not  real- 
istically be  expected  to  reach  its  full  stature 
merely  by  the  shrinkage  of  other  fuels  The 
coal  industry,  which  has  lived  too  long  on  a 
subsistence  level,  absolutely  requires  na- 
tional policy  encouragement  and  help  to  in- 
crease its  production,  improve  its  product 
and  compete  without  extraneous  handicaps 
in  a  free  fuel  market. 

In  the  future,  as  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  has 
pointed  out,  coal  must  be  viewed  as  a 
chemical  substance  which  can  serve  as 
the  feedstock  for  the  synthetic  fuels  of 
the  1990's  and  the  next  centurv.  How- 
ever, achievement  of  the  dual  objective 
of  secure  and  environmentallv  accept- 
able energy  supplies  may  be  the  most 
difficult  challenge  facing  our  country  in 
the  years  ahead.  Even  partial  success  in 
this  endeavor  will  require  an  aggressive 
Federal  posture,  predicated  upon 
achievement  of  sound  and  equitable 
energy  and  the  environmental  policies — 
for,  in  the  final  analysis,  they  are  in- 
separable. 

COAL  PRODUCTION 

As  a  resource  base — coal  Is  by  far  our 
most  abundant  domestic  resource.  With 
present  technology,  there  are  some  150 
billion  tons  of  recoverable  coal,  out  of  an 
estimated  3.2  trillion  tons.  Even  should 
maximum  production  be  pursued  for  the 
next  15  years,  less  than  10  percent  of  our 
presently  recoverable  reserves  would  be 
consumed. 

Nevertheless,  energy  self-sufficiency 
will  require  unprecedented  growth  from 
our  Nation's  coal  industrj'.  This  means 
that,  at  a  minimum,  by  1985,  the  United 
States  must  be  capable  of  producing  and 
using,  in  environmentally  acceptable 
ways,  between  1.5  and  2  billion  tons  of 
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coal.  This  compares  to  about  700  million 
tons,  today. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  as  Carl  Bagge 
points  out: 

Even  In  a  nation  accustomed  to  meeting 
staggering  challenges,  supplying  this  coal 
demand  repre-sents  an  almost  heroic  feat. 
...  A  demand  level  of  1.5  billion  tons  Is  2>i 
times  higher  than  the  best  coal  production 
year  and  would  require  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  7Vi  to  8  per  cent,  a  record  never  sus- 
tained In  peace  time  by  the  coal  Industry. 
Moreover,  the  expansion  must  begin  now  and 
continue  without  a  hitch  If  the  anticipated 
demand  for  coal  Is  to  be  met.  It  should  have 
been  Initiated  long  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  this  is 
a  two  and  one-half  to  threefold  increase 
in  coal  production  in  12  years.  However, 
should  other  energy  supplies  not  be  able 
to  meet  their  projected  roles,  this  task  for 
coal  could  be  made  even  more  difScult. 
Coal  production  in  1985  might  have  to 
reach  2.6  billion  tons  and  by  the  year 
2000,  production  might  have  to  be  as 
high  as  4  billion  tons. 

Needless  to  say.  this  will  be  a  most  dif- 
ficult challenge  for  both  government  and 
industry.  What  must  be  recognized  is 
that  the  energy  demand  will  be  there  and 
if  our  economy  Is  not  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected, it  must  be  met  by  some  fuel.  The 
issue  is  coals  capability  for  performing 
a  greater  role  in  the  United  States  en- 
ergy supply  system  than  previously 
envisioned. 

There  Is  the  added  requirement,  how- 
ever, that  this  essential  energy  supply 
must  be  produced  and  used  in  environ- 
mentally acceptable  ways. 

Our  national  goal  is  energy  self-suflQ- 
ciency.  This,  in  turn,  will  require  a  long- 
term  national  fuels  and  energy  policy. 
This  also  means  a  significant  increase  in 
coal  production,  beyond  levels  previously 
considered  as  achievable.  Also,  we  must 
produce  and  market  more  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  in  America. 

Such  an  accelerated  development  of 
domestic  energy  supplies  would  benefit 
all  segments  of  society:  employment 
would  increase,  individual  incomes  would 
rise,  profit  opportimities  would  improve. 
Government  revenues  would  grow,  and 
the  Nation  would  be  more  secure. 

Secure  energy  supplies  surely  will  in- 
volve higher  prices  for  the  consumer. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  country,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  these  costs  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  double  objective  of  secure 
energy  supplies  as  well  as  environmental 
quality.  In  this  endeavor,  price  should 
not  be  considered  as  sacrosanct,  for  it 
must  reflect  both  environmental  Impact 
costs  and  energy  supply  economic  factors. 

RESEARCH    NEEDS 

There  is  a  long  list  of  projects  that 
could  have  been  pursued  by  industry  to 
insure  the  viability  of  this  country's  do- 
mestic energy  supplies.  Many  of  the  pos- 
sibilities have  been  discussed  during 
hearings  as  parts  of  the  Senate's  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy  study. 
Some  of  them  will  require  joint  Govern- 
ment and  industry  support  if  they  are  to 
achieve  commercial  realities  in  a  timely 
fashion.  In  the  process,  our  traditional 
economic,  environmental,  and  societal  In- 
stitutions are  going  to  be  significantly 
challenged. 


In  the  past,  however,  Mr.  President, 
our  national  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment posture  has  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired. There  have  been  unacceptable  de- 
lays and  even  failures  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  energj'  technologies  and  this 
situation  must  be  coiTected.  Comment- 
ing in  this  regard  Mr.  Bagge  observed 
that: 

Because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  the  solvent- 
refined  coal  process  now  being  piloted  by 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Midway  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany remained  in  a  state  of  limbo  for  five 
years;  in  other  words,  the  pilot  plant  now 
under  construction  for  this  process  could 
have  been  Initiated  in  1966  or  1967.  Again,  as 
In  the  case  with  the  H-Coal  Process,  for  the 
lack  of  a  few  million  dollars,  a  five  to 
six  year  delay  was  incurred  Finally,  work  on 
the  liquefaction  pilot  plant  at  Cresap.  West 
Virginia,  was  terminated  even  though  there 
was  an  obvious  need  for  R&D  in  this  area. 

Whatever  the  cause  for  the  unex- 
pectedly slow  development  of  new  energj' 
technologies,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
do  need  increased  and  more  fruitful  re- 
search and  development  efforts.  In  step- 
ping up  the  pace  and  the  effectiveness 
of  research  and  development  on  energy- 
related  technologies,  we  cannot  escape 
the  guilt  that  is  on  our  Government  for 
failing  to  give  full  attention  over  the 
past  decade  to  economic  considerations 
in  the  formulation  of  Government  pol- 
icy on  a  patchwork  basis.  I  stressed  these 
facts  in  comment  given  at  the  Thursday 
morning,  July  12,  hearing  prior  to  testi- 
mony by  Mr.  Bagge. 

S.     1283 

The  Energj-  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Policy  Act  of  1973  iS.  1283 1.  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  deals  with  one 
aspect  of  this  broad  problem  facing  our 
country.  It  is  concerned  with  the  com- 
mercial demonstration  of  five  new  en- 
ergy technologies.  To  date.  Federal  pol- 
icies have  been  ineffective  in  stimulating 
use  of  our  vast  domestic  energy  resources 
as  an  alternative  to  increasing  oil  im- 
ports. 

For  20  years  or  more,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  subsidized  nuclear  power 
developed  on  the  premise  of  abundant 
electric  energy.  This  same  concept  now 
must  be  applied  generally  to  energy  de- 
velopment, to  environmentally  accept- 
able domestic,  not  foreign,  energy  re- 
sources. It  is  unrealistic  to  continue  to 
rely  principally  on  increased  exploration 
for  domestic  oil  and  gas  and  on  oil  im- 
ports as  the  bulwark  of  our  energy  sup- 
ply .system.  We  must  have  synthetics,  too. 

As  noted  by  Mr.  Bagge  at  today's 
hearings : 

S.  1283  starts  with  the  most  fundamental 
part  of  any  research  program — clearly  de- 
ft .ed  objectives.  Two  of  these  are  so  relevant 
to  the  national  interest  that  they  must  form 
the  keystone  of  any  sound  national  energy 
research  policy.  These  are  stated  In  Section 
102  of  S.  1283: 

"(d)  Develop  the  technology  and  informa- 
tion base  necessary  to  supplement  develop- 
ment of  the  widest  possible  range  of  options 
available  for  future  energy  policy  decisions 
by  aggressively  pursuing  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  m  a  wide  variety  of  en- 
ergy technologies:'  (emphasis  added) 

"(e)  Provide  within  ten  years  the  option 
and  capability  for  self-sufficiency  for  the 
United  States  through  the  development  of 
socially     and     environmentally     acceptable 


methods  for  the  development  and  utilisation 
of  domestic  energy  sources."  (emphasis 
added ) 

Thus,  S.  1283  provides  a  target,  a  goal,  a 
schedule  for  research,  an  objective,  against 
which  results  may  be  matched  with  effort, 
priorities  established,  and  resources  allo- 
cated. 

This  bill  would,  in  effect,  provide  $20 
billion  over  the  next  10  years  to  com- 
mercially demonstrate  coal  gasification, 
coal  liquefaction,  shale  oil,  and  geother- 
mal  and  advanced  power  cycles  for  the 
generation  of  electricity.  Such  a  crash 
program  would,  of  course,  require  mas- 
sive cooperation  from  the  private  sector 
where  the  greatest  expertise  now  exists 
and  where  the  ultimate  implementation 
of  these  technologies  rests. 

The  bill  under  discussion  may  appear 
severe  in  its  treatment  of  this  issue  and 
may  leave  the  impression  that  private 
enterprise  has  "failed,"  and  that  the  only 
approach  remaining  is  Goverrunent  ac- 
tion. This  position,  however,  loses  sight 
of  the  many  factors  that  are  important 
in  this  energy  crisis,  namely:  natural  gas 
prices,  prices  for  other  fossil  fuels,  and 
rigid  environmental  standards.  These 
points  were  stressed  by  me  during  the 
hearing  today. 

Mr.  President,  energy  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  larger  issue  of  national  goals, 
people,  and  their  aspirations.  In  turn, 
national  energy  policies  are  linked  to  the 
issues  of  land  use,  mass  transit,  national 
security,  economic  growth,  and  our 
society's  ability  to  move  people  and  es- 
sential goods. 

In  the  interest  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  issue,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
Carl  Bagge's  knowledgeable  statement 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

1.   INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

My  name  Is  Carl  E.  Bagge.  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  representing,  as  Its  president,  the 
National  Coal  Association,  whose  members 
include  the  major  coal-producing  and  coal 
sales  companies  of  the  nation.  I  am  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Joseph  Brennan,  vice  presi- 
dent of  economics,  NCA,  and  Mr.  James  Gar- 
vey,  president  of  Bituminous  Coal  Research, 
NCA's  research  arm.  We  sincerely  appreciate 
and  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  testi- 
mony on  this  vital  national  Issue  on  behalf 
of  the  nation's  coal  Industry.  The  American 
coal  Industry  has  been  waiting  for  many 
years  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  coal 
research  and  development  policy  with  what, 
for  the  first  time,  appears  to  be  a  responsive 
public  and  a  concerned  national  political 
leadership. 

Coal  today  Is,  once  again,  a  primary  fuel 
for  the  nation.  Because  of  the  current  energy 
shortage,  the  erosion  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments caused  by  excessive  oil  imports,  the 
threat  to  our  national  security  Inherent  In 
growing  dependence  on  fuel  imports  and. 
finally,  the  emerging  national  consensus  to 
rationally  develop  indigenous  energy  re- 
sources— for  all  these  reasons,  coal  once 
again  looms  large  In  our  nation's  energy 
future.  This  Is  not  Idle  rhetoric  from  a  coal 
trade  association  spokesman,  but  a  pragmatic 
conclusion  based  upon  the  hard  realities  of 
the  nation's  existing  energy  dilemma. 

The  fundamental,  long-term  threat  to  the 
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nations  energy  supply  is  the  continuing  ero-  time  we  must  live  according  to  our  oresent  In   term,  nf  -^h^h 

slon  of  our  domestic  fuel  base.  The  nation,  energy  means,  not  draw  blail  checks  Sst  oJh^T.nd            t   ^""^^'   '"PP'^'   °°   ^^« 

confident  In  Its  resources,  has  been  taking  the  future                                    cnecKs  against  other   hand,    much    can    be    done    in    such 

its  fuels    for   granted— and   using  them   as  The  magnitude  of  orolected  coal  ripmanrt  u^'^^  ^  environmental  control,  price  regula- 

It  found  them-wlth  small  regard  for  order-  emerged  ?fom  the  recl^^l   SsTs  heaXs  s  rC^r.^r^i^f  T'"""^  legislation,  and  the  tax 

ly  development.  Thus,  our  current  fuel  short-  on  ell  policy,  cll  Stn-  witnesses  thfm-  of  coaV  canL  f.T.  ''''   ""'""'^   expansion 

rpSc  '=°™'  '^  ^°""''^^  °^  ^  ^^"^"^  ^°  o1'r/b^r^4  ^°  l  ^^o*^'^"^^  arr^eml^d  ll^l'^n^^Z  nlw  re^hnoTogresV^ecS' 

'%^:^.  Department  of  the  Interior  stated  llii^^T.^Co^U^^..  JSa^X  l^Z'-  ^Js  'Z^^^r""''  ^°"""  ^^  ^^  ^"- 

fully  endowed"  with  known  fuel  resources.  I  natfon  accTtome^  to  me^inrstaggerln«  but  onU  t^'o  nfu°  /r"'"'  ^"'^  development 

yet  It  faces  a  protracted  shortage  of  energy  challenges,  supplying  this  c^   demand  ren  short    we  r«?nnt  J     ^'°^"  Perspective.  In 

at  reasonable  and  competitive  costs  resents    an    ftimn^V   Wr^o  ^.t   ^^.  Jf^^  '         cannot  become  so  mesmerized  by 

T7.e  key  to  this  appar'ent  contradiction  ob-  rrTpmcallv  seTforth 't'htpi  n  '  A ''demand  ^D^thaf  wf  "ne°.w/  ^^^  P"^'^"^'  °^  '°'' 

vlously  is  that  the  nation  has  not  used  its  level  of  15  billion  ton^  i^  ^    ti,^o»  tT„tfi  t>fl   a     ^          neglect    the   urgent   need   of 

fuel    bounty    wl3ely^   Following    exp^Jiency'  tLn  tl  bLrc'Xrod"-    on  ye^and  wfSl"  ToJ'^Tt^T^^^TlZ'^^^r'^'^^ 

rather  than  husbandry,  it  has  consumed  its  require  an  annual  growth  rate  of  7>     to  8  ner  this  con  tP«t^«V  IJI  m  1          '*^''^-  ^^  '^  ^ 

SIH«i~EF  S~ii=IS  r'=^^^^^=^ 

If  we  persist  in  this  kind  of  energy  brink-  hitch  If  the  anticipated  demand  forioalL  to  ''°^''  ''^"^*'''"  *''°  development-the 

manshlp.  we  may  escape  disaster  but  we  can  be  met.  It  should  have  been  Initiated  long  ^^                          '^''°'^ 

scarcely  avoid   committing  the  public  to  a  ago.                                                                    ^  The  record  of  the  federal  support  for  coal 

life    of   quiet   desperation    over   a   grlndlne      tt   r-^^,-^  =«.,.„. R&D  is  sadlv  Inadequate  when  comnarpri  tr, 

period  of  energy  constriction  and  unaccept-  V     J,  ^,™"^  ^^^^'^^  technology  the  potential  of  coal   to  TontrS  to  the 

able  cost.                                                         ^  A  public  that  has  been  able  to  overlook  national  welfare.                               "  c   lo  me 

I  believe   that   the  focus  of   my  realistic  '^°^^'^   physical    abundance    cotjjd    certainly  Attached  as  Exhibit  II  is  a  listing  of  thp 

new  look  at  our  energy  resources  must  be  "°l^^  ^^'^E^^  to  realize  Its  chetolcal  versa-  funding  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  for 

on   coal.   If  only  for  the  pragmatic   reason  l^^^^^'  ^"hough  primitive  proofs  of  that  have  the  past  ten  years.  Note  that  onlv   In  tZ 

that  coal  is  the  only  fuel,   hydrocarbon  or  f^en  part  of  our  national  development.  Be-  past  year  or  two  has  the  OCR  budek  beeun 

nuclear,  that  the  nation  has  In  abundance  ^"'".f  there  was  crude  oU  there  was  coal  oil,  to  reach  respectable  levels  Prior  to  that  tlm^ 

or  that  is  geologically  guaranteed  to  main-  ^'^'^  ^''^}'  ^t  '^'^  natural  gas  there  was  coal  monies  allocated  to  OCR  were  so  mlnlscule 

tain  a  favorable  reserve-demand  ratio  Into  ^^s— a  low-heat  fuel  commonly  referred  to  that  the  program  of  the  Office  could  never  be 

the  next  century.  Coal  may  not  be  the  fuel  *^r>^I°^rf^  ^^f'                .         .  pursued   as   logic   and   experimental   resultl 

of  choice,  but  it  is  today  the  fuel  of  neces-  °"^  °^  ^^^  dangers  of  rapid  progress   Is  would  dictate.                              "'e»«ii   resuiw 

slty.  the  weakening  of  our  sense  of  history,  and  For  example    in   1968  lahnrat 

It   is   also   entirely  possible,   through   ad-  ^,^^Vv  °^t  ''"'l^^,  T''^^^  '"  ""^  "'"^^n^^"  on   a  promising  liquefaction  pr^esITe^^? 

vanclng  technology,  to  make  a  virtue  of  that  ""JY,„""'"  probably  cause  no  wonder  that  oped    by    HydrScaxbon    Research     Inc      and 

necessity.    Coal    Is    a    chemically    rich    and  ^^ere  was  a  gaslight  era  long  before  natural  sponsored  bv  OCR  (referred 'o  a^' the  h  rn,i 

versatile  raw  material  that  can  be  converted  ^^l,*!^"'^^^  commonplace  fuel.  Process)    was  completed  and  propolis  were 

to  favored  fuels  and  used  compatibly  even  ,„^"^  "°^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  p^  ^"d  o"  threaten  developed  for  construction  of  rpn^nlam 

with   our   newly   discovered   respect   for   the  It^u'l^.f^T'^T   'T''   'I  K'"^'  '°  ^°'  '^^'^  °'  ^""'•S'  't  was  nece4?v  f^r^OCR 

environment.  recall   what   science   has  learned   about   the  lo  discontinue  this  nrotPrt   h«h  it  wi^,,  ^T 

unfortunately  for  coal,  scientific  endeavor  ZuT^''  °'  '""^^l-  ''''^\  ^f '^  hydrocarbon  tinned    ItTquUe  IrtlllX^    ?e  wou^ 

has  had  to  be  prodded  by  emergencies  that  l°^'ltul  °'"'  ""J'"^'^  .f"el-the  source  of  now  have  the  technical  infornmtlon  nece'- 

coal  never  made.  Despite  its  essential  con-  ?L"i,^"^SS^' /T.  f  ?'^   Products  ranging  sary  to  construct   a   prototx-pe   p  an     whicii 

tribution  to  the  growth  of  energy  availablUtv  ^' p?J^°''"^'''  ^^'  i'l'}-  .  '^ouM   produce   fuel   oil     rom   coal    to   off4 

in   the   united  States-and,   In   fact,   man's  ,ST.,?     .    ^  m.ght.ly  ni  meeting  the  na-  the  growing  need  to  import  such  fuels 

exponential  energy  growth  since  the  Indus-  "°JiL^'^r'  !ff^-"  T^^^^"'  f""her.  because  of  a  lack  of  funds    ih. 

trial    Revolution    two    centuries    ago— coars  Research  and  development  is  one  essential  solvent -refined     rLi      nr,;^lL       runds^    he 

real   potential   has  been   larJelv   ove^o^Pri  ^^^'  '°  ^^^  f"^"''^  °^  ^°a'  ^nd  the  nation.  For  "nl,,^  hv  rhp  p-r.  h       ^   »f  i     ''°^'     "^""^ 

George    A.   Uncoln.formir   director   of   the  "  'f  "^^'""^  '^'^  ^^^  technological  base  of  h  fclpa m   ren  S,  el  tn  a  sT.Tp''T\'^"- 

Office  of  Emergencv  Preparednes"  described  ^""^  ^"^^^^io"'  distribution,  conversion,  and  fo- flve^ears    inn^hllJnr/.   %       ■?.  "1"''° 

coal  as  "our  most  ignored  resource  "  ^nsumption  must  be  sound  and  expansive  now  \„  der    consTrucnon    for    f,,?      '  P'""' 

Let  us  say  that  coal  has  been  Tgnored  for  ;'  •^"^"'^'^i^,  ^»^=-p-  "^eds  are  to  be  satisfied,  ^ou  d  have  bee      in  Ua?ed   In   1966   orTor-' 

all  positive  purposes-full  resource  develop-  TZ^'^rj' nlJL^  ZT^^'^'i  f"''''?'  ^'^''^  ^gain,  a^  m  the  cise  with  the  H-Coal  Proc' ^ 

ment,  technological  Improvement,  and  eco-  '"^aior  reaso.f  fnl  °f,rrp'?";   \'"  ,'°^^    ',°"'  ^^''  ^°'  ^^e  lack  of  the  few  mlVlion  doHars' 

^}::fTi^^:^izs-s:T!i;  T:^n  br^^irs..  ^'-^'-  c^p°we^vsnrti^^.ariv^ 

rhomrheaTfng  "anVrllSr^^'Th^  "^^''"t  Trntort^nrove'"  t^^e  '^^^'^^  p'eTaps  '^  °-  °P'-'°-  ^^--^'^  contract  research 

PublirLr^nt?f!iJlptl^^^^      i  more  crucial  in  the  .short-term  are  those  gov!  contrasted    to    Inhouse    research    performed 

gerated  asfumntion  fh«tTt  T"r,  '^^f  T^',  ^mmental  restraints  which  now  inhibit^ he  ^^"  go^-^rnment  emplojee.s.  the  Office  of  Co.l 

fhe  recent  u^npaLntnL               ^^'^    ^""'  ^cal  ir.dustrVs  abilltv  lo  produce  and  n  arkel  R^^'Y'"^'    ^"^^    ^    minimal    staff,    has    gen- 

lons  a.!d  shXlp.,^.'?  °     ^7"  '^^"'-  *ts    produce-  efficlentlv.    For   exai^iple     price  "f?'^  '^'^''^'''  '^^'^^  '^"^  encouraged  indu.s- 

aware  t   at  t^fpi  f      ^  ,  "   F^°^^^  ^'"^  """  controls  interfere  with  the  provisk^n  of  Ion-  '"'"  organizations  to  carry  out  resear-h  on 

that^'thiTr  convenTpm  P,p?tH  '"  "?!!  "'^"""^  ^^^"^   cost   reco-  erv  contrac'^^s    A^r  po  h.Ti^^n  ^'^f'^^  '""'^^  '°  '""^  P"'"^  ^'^^re  they  ot^er  the 

uUimaivplS^  controls  rule  out  the  t,se  Of  much  avaimble  ^^S'Zl"'    """r'^'r     T'"^'°"    '"    °"^ 

Mnw^r>l,                   ,  hiSh-sulfur  coal.  The  government  has  frozen  ^'^c.wing  energy  crisis;    if  adequate   funding 

as  a  cruciaV.n,?r?p'"f"^  "'  ^T''  "''^"•'•"  "^"^'  "^^^cs  and  cxplorftion  pTrn    ts  on  weft-  !^^^   ^^^   ^^'^"^^'^     "^''"^    V^'-^rs   would    not 

realisucfiiu-    Z          °Vf  ^■■-  *""'  '^  '^""°*  ^"'^  P^^Uc  lands  and  thereby  halted  ma]cr  ^^''^  '^^^^  ^°^'-  ^'«^  "^"P^  '^^'  ^^Is  solution 

mt  re   n  erelv    hv^thp'''  „'°  l^^"''    I''    '""  P'«"^  '°  ^"P'*"'*  "^^  "^dustrv:  The  list  could  ^'  "°*'  ^fco^nized  and  financing  in  the  fu- 

siauire   rnerel\    by   the   shrinkage    of   other  go  on                                           "  ture    will    be    adequate    to    earn-    the    OCR 
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It  should  be  noted  also  In  connection  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  that 
their  work  on  coal  mining  technology  has 
been  minimal.  The  emphasis  has  been  on 
coal  utilization.  But  unless  technology  Is 
developed  for  coal  production,  the  feedstock 
for  coal  conversion  processes  simply  may  not 
be  available. 

An  examination  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
coal  re.search  record  reveals  the  same  unfor- 
tunate pattern.  Years  of  neglect  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  spurt  of  crisis  spending  after  the 
passage  of  the  Ccal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  This  spending,  desirable  as  It 
was.  was  limited  by  the  restriction  that  It 
could  only  be  used  for  health  and  safety  and, 
therefore,  none  could  be  spent  to  Improve  the 
actual  mining  technology  for  coal,  not  with- 
standing the  dramatic  drop  In  productivity. 

Even  the  Impending  chaos  caused  by  exist- 
ing pollution  abatement  regulations  did  not 
lead  to  meaningfully  accelerated  research 
and  development  programs. 

The  result  of  past  apathy  and  Inaction  Is 
clearly  evident  today.  At  a  time  when  coal 
should  move  to  meet  greatly  Increased  re- 
sponsibilities. It  lacks  an  adequate  techno- 
logical base  to  do  so.  Today,  therefore,  at 
every  stage  of  the  coal  system — mining,  dis- 
tribution, conversion,  and  ultimate  con- 
sumption— great  technological  barriers.  Im- 
pede growth.  For  example,  the  continuing 
milling  machine,  the  mainstay  of  under- 
ground mining  operations,  is  25  years  old 
and  now  obsolete  In  light  of  present  and  an- 
ticipated demands.  Generation  of  electrical 
power  from  coal  also  Is  an  aging  technology 
made  no  less  so  by  the  fact  that  It  Is  more 
efficient  than  Its  closest  rival.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  speculate  what  could  have  happened 
If  a  parallel  and  balanced  research  and  de- 
velopment program  on  new  fossil  fuel  gen- 
eration technology  had  been  launched  in 
1954  when  our  massive  national  commitment 
to  nuclear  research  and  development  was 
made.  It  Is  also  tragic  to  contemplate  that 
the  present  first  generation  ga.slficatlon 
plants  are  based  on  decades-old  German 
technology. 

Such  a  lack  of  vision  was  tolerable  In  an 
America  of  enert;y  abundance.  It  Is  no  longer 
so  in  our  pre.sent  environment  of  scarcity, 
nor  will  It  be  in  the  decades  ahead  when  we 
must  .somehow  optimize  all  of  our  remain- 
ing energy  resources  In  order  to  maintain 
both  our  domestic  living  standards  and  our 
International  commitments. 

What  IS  needed — a  need  acutely  felt  by 
Senators  Jackson,  Randolph,  and  the  other 
men  of  vision  who  co-spoi;sored  S.  1283 — 
1-.  a  sharp  reversal  of  our  past  record  In  coal 
rpse.irch  and  development  and  a  determined 
and  accelerated  pro;,r.im  to  move  toward  a 
sound  Technologicil  ba^e  for  coal  expansion 
We  mu.=;t  make  up  for  the  Inaction  of  the 
p.^st  a':d  niKve  rapidly  to  meet  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  future 

IV      RESEARCH    POLICY 

Whea  Senator  Jackson  introduced  S.  1283 
the  National  Coal  Association  applauded  his 
action.  In  a  public  statement  at  that  time. 
I  said  that  the  bill  represents  "the  sort  of 
major  conimlment  thl.=  nation  requires  to 
cope  with  the  energy  crisis  without  eetting 
hopelessly  hurg  up  on  Import.s — imports 
which  would  drain  our  dollar  supplv.  weaken 
our  currency,  and  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  producers  " 

Time  has  sharpened  the  coal  industry's 
support  for  the  thrust  of  the  action  taken 
bv  Senator  Jackson.  For  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  3  1283.  coal  research  was  finally 
moved  Into  a  position  in  keeping  with  the 
role  ccal  must  play  in  our  nation's  energv 
future  With  the  allocation  of  large  sums 
of  money,  the  research  efforts  and  the  results 
coming  from  it  should  at  long  last  match 
the  poteitial  Inherent  In  our  vast  coal  re- 
sources. 

As  we  understand  S    1283,  It  also  estab- 


lishes for  the  first  time  an  energy  research 
policy  with  a  rational  and  balanced  alloca- 
tion of  etTort.  For  many  years  the  National 
Coal  Association  has  urged  a  coal  research 
program  consistent  with  the  huge  poten- 
tial contribution  of  the  coal  resource;  la 
short,  a  research  cost  in  keeping  with  the 
benefits  accruing  to  the  public  from  Its 
success.  For  many  yenr-<;.  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1283.  our  efforts  were  in  vain.  Now 
at  long  last  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
coal  research  effort  which  is  truly  responsive 
to  the  national  need. 

The  thrust  and  scope  of  the  energy  re- 
search effort  proposed  is  also  reflected  in  the 
initiative  of  the  Administration  on  research 
policy.  We  will  discuss  this  proposal  in  more 
depth  at  .ater  hearings.  The  focus  of  atten- 
tion has  now  shifted  from  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  a  vastly  accelerated  coal  re- 
search program  to  how  best  to  structure 
major  coal  re.search  efforts.  The  American 
coal  industn,-  finds  this  indeed  gratifying 

S.  1283  starts  with  the  most  fundamental 
part  ot  any  re.search  program — -clearly  de- 
fined objectives.  Two  of  these  are  so  relevant 
to  the  national  interest  that  they  must  form 
the  keysiotie  of  any  sound  national  energy 
research  pollcv  These  are  stated  in  Section 
102  of  S.  1283: 

"(dl  Develop  the  technology  and  Informa- 
tion base  nece.ssary  to  supplement  develop- 
ment of  the  widest  possible  range  of  options 
available  for  future  energy  policy  decisions 
by  aggressively  pur.suing  research  and  devel- 
opment prograrrLS  in  a  uide  variety  of  energy 
technologies:'  (emphasis  added) 

"(e)  Provide  within  ten  years  the  option 
and  capability  for  &clf-snfficipncy  for  the 
United  States  through  the  development  of 
socially  and  environmentally  acceptable 
methods  for  the  developmert  and  utili:^ation 
of  domestic  energy  sources"  i  emphasis 
added) 

Thus.  S.  1283  provides  a  target,  a  goal,  a 
schedule  for  research,  an  objective,  against 
which  results  may  be  matched  with  effort, 
priorities  established,  and  resources  allo- 
cated. We  may  question  its  time  tables  or 
some  of  Its  mechanisms  for  implementation. 
but  we  applaud  with  vigor  the  bold  push  to 
articulate  and  establish  goals  and  move  to- 
ward their  attainment.  And  the  nation  must 
agree  vi.  i  Senator  Jackson  when  he  said  in 
Introducing  S.  1283:  'Progress  In  research 
and  development — success  or  failure — must 
be  measured  against  a  schedule,  and  a  sched- 
ule requires  a  defined  objective." 

We  suggest  that  to  achieve  the  overall  goal 
of  national  self-sufficiency  within  the  con- 
text of  our  national  social  and  economic 
goals,  a  greatly  iutentlfied  coal  research  pro- 
gram Is  needed  The  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion suggests  that  the  national  objective  for 
coal  research  should  be; 

"The  optimum  production  and  use  of  our 
vast  coal  '.:ase  in  an  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable v.ay.  In  forms  designed  to  maxi- 
mize cons.imer  value,  extracted  In  the  most 
efficient  manner,  consistent  with  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  workers  Involved,  vithin 
the  context  of  our  free  enterprise  system." 

In  order  to  achieve  this  objective,  we  urge 
a  national  energy  research  effort  at  or  above 
parity  wit'n  a;;y  other  energy  form  until  the 
technological  base  exists  to  permit  the  full 
utilization  of  our  vast  coal  resources. 

V      COAL    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY    PRIORITIES 

We  as  a  nation  cannot,  in  a  short  time, 
remedy  all  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  past 
rejearch  and  development  policies.  We  can, 
however,  and  mi;st,  establish  re.search  goals, 
define  priorities  needed  to  achieve  such  goals, 
and  allocate  those  resources  necessary  to 
nttaln  specific  research  objectives.  The  coal 
industry  believes  that  the  following  are  the 
research  priorities  necessary  to  permit  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  our  vast  coal  resource 
base.  The  specific  allocation  of  effort  In  each 


one  will  depend  upon  the  need,  the  technical 
state  of  the  art.  and  available  resources. 

(1)  Mining  Research: 

Productivity  has  been  In  a  period  of  sub- 
stantial decline  since  1969.  In  part  this  was 
caused  by  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  and  in  part  by  the  simple  aging 
of  coal  mining  technology  which  has  re- 
mained relatively  static  since  the  1950s. 
Whatever  the  cause,  future  coal  demands 
cannot  be  met  without  a  major  new  forward 
thrust  in  extraction  technology.  More  Im- 
portantly, health  and  safety  are  compelling 
forces  behind  research  work  on  mining 
technology. 

At  present,  the  bulk  of  the  federal  mining 
research  effort  Is  carried  out  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  However,  all  of  this  activity 
Is  directed  at  health  and  safety  problems 
with  no  programs  designed  specifically  to 
Improve  efficiency.  We  believe  this  research 
Is  necessary  and  have  suggested  expansion 
of  health  and  safety  activity.  By  the  same 
token,  we  urge  the  Initiation  of  research 
programs  on  production  technology  which 
would,  within  strict  health  and  safety  re- 
quirements, improve  the  efficiency  of  coal 
mining. 

There  are  obvious  areas  where  such  activ- 
ities would  be  fruitful.  Automated  mining 
systems  are  sorely  needed.  Transport  from 
the  face  area  must  be  made  truly  continu- 
ous. Advance  roof  support  and  dust  suppres- 
sion methods  would  improve  safety  and  ef- 
ficiency. More  rapid  tunnelling  would  shorten 
mine  development  time  and  improve  both 
capital  and  operating  costs.  Methane  con- 
trol, especially  if  done  in  advance  of  mining, 
would  add  to  both  safety  and  productivity 
of  the  coal  mine.  Relatively  new  mining 
.systems,  such  as  long- wall  and  short-wall, 
must  be  perfected  and  applied  where  safety, 
geology,  and  economics  indicate.  Finally,  we 
must  move  to  develop  technology'  to  recover 
deeper  eastern  coals  and  the  thick  under- 
ground seams  of  the  West.  It  is  evident  that 
an  Increasing  share  of  our  future  coal  sup- 
plies will  have  to  come  from  these  two  areas. 

In  line  with  this,  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation has  suggested  the  operation  of  sev- 
eral undercrround  test  coal  mines.  Such 
mines  would  permit  the  testing  of  new  or 
Improved  mining  concepts  without  imped- 
ing current  operatloas  or  subjecting  re- 
search work  to  commercial  pressures.  The 
only  real  plnce  to  test  mining  technology  is 
In  a  coal  mine.  The  test  mine  permits  that 
to  be  done,  but  In  an  environment  of  re- 
search and  not  commercial  operations 

In  summary.  It  Is  essential  to  understand 
that  without  mining  technology  break- 
throughs coal  can  never  fulfill  Its  bright 
potential. 

(2)  Liquefaction: 

This  ana  has  been  seriously  neglected  in 
thr  conl  research  programs  of  the  past.  Sev- 
eral promising;  concepts  have  been  stalled 
short  of  pilot  plant  construction,  one  pilot 
plant  has  been  shut  down,  and  another  is 
only  row  ^eiI■'g  constructed  after  a  delav  of 
more  than  five  years.  This  is  both  a  national 
and  an  international  tragedy. 

We  view  coal  liquefaction  as  needed  for 
two  major  reasons: 

First,  liquefaction  processes  such  as  sol- 
vent-refined coal,  the  work  done  at  Cresap. 
West  Virginia,  and  the  H-Coal  Process  can 
provide  a  low-sulfur  alternative  to  Imported 
residual  oil  for  boiler  purposes.  The  market 
potential  for  such  a  product  Is  clear  when 
we  consider  the  621  million  barrels  of  resid- 
ual nil  Imported  last  year. 

Second,  for  the  longer  term,  coal  lique- 
faction In  conjunction  with  oil  shale  devel- 
opment offers  the  United  States  a  clear  al- 
ternative to  Mid-east  oil  dependency.  While 
the  problems  connected  with  this  alternative 
are  not  all  research  oriented  we  believe  that 
a  major  proeram  In  this  area  would  have 
many  beneficial  results. 

Pilot  plant  work  is  now  going  on  In  one 
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liquefaction  process,  i.e.,  solvent-refined  coal. 
Other  work  could  be  done  at  the  existing 
pilot  plant  at  Cresap.  An  acceleration  of  the 
liquefaction  program,  leading  to  the  con- 
struction of  additional  pilot  plants  as  suc- 
cessful research  programs  indicate,  and  the 
earliest  possible  construction  of  demonstra- 
tion stations,  would  be  squarely  within  the 
national  Interest. 

The  coal  industry,  along  with  many  con- 
cerned citizens,  has  watched  with  alarm  our 
growing  dependency  upon  Mid-eastern  oil, 
which  has  grave  implications  for  our  eco- 
nomic well-being.  But.  economics  aside,  the 
rapid  concentration  of  oil  supply  capability 
in  o:.e  small,  unstable  area  of  the  world  has 
frightening  Implications  for  world  peace. 
Clearly,  the  dependency  of  the  major  Indus- 
trial nations  of  the  free  world  upon  the 
Mid-east  has  Introduced  a  chronically  un- 
settling condition  in  world  affairs  with  far- 
reaching  policy  ramifications.  When  the  en- 
ergy demands  of  the  emerging  nations  of  the 
world — which  must  also  turn  to  the  Middle 
East — are  added  to  the  picture,  the  problem 
becomes   almost   hopeless. 

A  month  ago  I  addressed  this  question  in 
a  paper  entitled  "Coal — the  Energy  Key  to 
World  Stability"  presented  to  the  Council 
for  the  Association  for  Coal  In  Europe  at  St. 
Ives.  England.  At  that  time,  I  suggested  a 
coal  research  conference  with  representatives 
from  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
to  begin  to  develop  a  global  coal  research 
strategy.  That  suggestion  was  adopted  by 
the  European  coal-producing  nations  and, 
as  a  result,  the  National  Coal  Association, 
with  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  will  host  such  a  conference 
in  October  of  this  year.  We  look  to  this  In- 
ternational cooperative  effort  as  an  exten- 
sion of  our  new  concerns  to  rationally  de- 
velop our  own  and  the  world's  coal  reserve 
base. 

Our  vast  coal  resources,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree,  our  oil  shale  reserves,  give  the  United 
States  an  alternative  to  Increasing  depend- 
ence on  the  Mid-east,  both  for  our  own  use 
as  well  as  for  the  uses  of  the  free  world.  It  is 
true  that  both  technological  progress  and  a 
favorable  economic  climate  to  translate  that 
potential  Into  actuality  are  needed.  Fortun- 
ately, there  seems  to  be  a  growing  national 
and  international  consensus  to  do  Just  that. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  nation  will  have  to 
decide  very  soon  whether  to  become  overly 
dependent  upon  fuel  imports  or  develop  the 
full  potential  of  its  secure  coal  resources. 

(3i  Gasification: 

A  major  effort  Is  already  underway  in  coal 
gasification.  A  Jointly  sponsored  program  be- 
tween the  American  Gas  Association  and  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  has  brought  this  proc- 
ess to  the  pilot  plant  stage.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral private  companies  have  extensive  re- 
search programs  of  their  own  underway. 
Finally,  but  sadly,  for  lack  of  a  better  com- 
mercially proven  process,  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry Is  planning  the  construction  of  com- 
mercial gasification  plants  using  limited  and 
high-cost  German  technology  developed  sev- 
eral years  ago.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  American  technological  suc- 
cesses in  energy  research. 

Within  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  a  new  initiative  In  another  tj-pe  of 
coal  gasification,  the  use  of  low-Btu  in  con- 
junction with  the  combined  cycle  for  the 
generation  of  electrical  power.  'This  program 
has  an  exciting  potential.  If  It  Is  successful, 
future  new  power  stations  will  be  more  ef- 
ficient and  will  be  able  to  burn  a  clean  fuel 
made  from  coal.  We  urge  full  federal  sup- 
port of  this  effort  and.  If  necessary,  a  crash 
program  to  make  it  an  early  success. 

One  of  the  corporations  set  forth  In  S. 
1283  involves  gasification.  We  applaud  this 
emphasis  and.  although  we  may  question  Its 
specific  form,  we  urge  continued  support  of 
the  gasification  programs  to  the  degree  nec- 
essary to  bring  gas  from  coal  to  the  Ameri- 


can consumers  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
This  plea  for  support  extends  from  the 
laboratory  scale  up  through  whatever  level 
of  demonstration  programs  Is  necessary  to 
permit  private  industry  to  build  and  operate 
plants  with  some  assurance  of  their  com- 
merical  viability. 
(4)    Power   Systems: 

Today  power  generation  technology  is 
obsolete.  It  has  not  changed  fundamentally 
since  Edison,  for  the  steam  cycle  is  still  the 
mainstay  of  our  electric  utility  Industry. 
Tragically,  more  energy  is  wasted  than  used 
in  power  generation  from  either  fossil  fuel 
or  nuclear  power  sources.  Equally  tragic,  our 
national  demand  for  pollution  abatement 
has  far  outstripped  the  technological  means 
for  satisfying  that  demand. 

Research  and  development  in  this  area  Is 
both  expensive  and  time  consuming.  We 
cannot  look  for  early  success  nor  for  any 
rapid  shift  from  our  present  methods  of 
generation  to  new  ones.  But  neither  can  we 
afford  the  luxury  of  further  apathy.  We 
must  begin  now  to  develop  the  power  sys- 
tems of  the  future,  systems  which  will  biirn 
coal  more  efficiently  and  with  less  pollution 
than  present  power  plants.  We  must  also 
serve  notice  to  the  producers  of  electrical 
power  that  coal  Is  and  will  remain  a  vital 
part  of  the  nation's  energy  base  for  decades 
to  come. 

Several  interesting  research  projects  are 
already  underway  in  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search. They  include  fluldized  bed  combus- 
tion, now  programmed  for  pilot  plant  opera- 
tion, magnetohydrodynamlcs,  which  seems 
to  be  a  longer-term  project,  and  combined- 
cycle  generation,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  All  of  these  new  systems  promise 
exciting  prospects.  All  have  potential  and 
all  will  be  expensive  to  build  and  bring  to 
commercial  fruition. 

We  hope  for  both  federal  and  private  sup- 
port In  all  of  these  areas  mentioned  above 
and  in  all  of  the  others  deemed  advisable. 
Such  new  power  systems  offer  a  non- 
nuclear  alternative  until  such  time  as  the 
more  esoteric  power  sources,  such  as  the 
breeder  and  fusion  reactor,  can  be  brought 
into  the  market  place.  They  can  provide  for 
the  Interim  period  between  present  tech- 
nology and  the  ultimate  solution  to  our 
supply  problems.  Finally,  If  succCvSsful,  these 
new  systems  give  America  time,  measured  In 
terms  of  decades,  that  will  be  needed  to  do 
the  necessary  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  on  the  advanced  power 
systems. 

(5)  Environmental  Challenges  to  Coal: 
One  of  the  elements  of  our  energy  crisis 
that  has  gone  public  with  a  vengeance  Is  the 
effect  of  energy  production  and  use  on  our 
natural  environment.  Ecology  has  become  a 
household  word,  and  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that  provided  that  we  bear  In  mind 
that  energy  is  a  household  need.  Someone 
has  calculated  that  energy  consumption 
supplies  the  average  household  with  the 
equivalent  of  50  servants — and  that  fact  Is 
not  altogether  unconnected  with  our  In- 
creased opportunities  to  enjoy  nature  and 
our  greater  leisure  to  explore  nature's  needs. 
And  the  civilized  response  is  not  to  pit 
human  needs  against  ecological  needs  but  to 
make  maximum  use  of  our  energy-intensive 
technology  to  reconcile  them,  to  Improve 
the  extraction  and  use  of  energy  sources  that 
nature  locked  Into  the  earth  and  frequently 
salted  with  impurities,  to  preserve  nature's 
own  productive  cycle  so  far  as  we  can  or  need 
to.  and  to  recycle  the  products  of  nature 
where  possible  to  avoid  the  insult  of  waste. 

Whether  we  need  more  or  less  energy  may 
be  debated  In  personal  terms,  but  it  must  be 
decided  In  terms  of  national  needs.  The  life- 
style to  which  most  Americans  have  com- 
mitted themselves,  and  others  aspire  to.  Is 
vitally  dependent  on  an  Increase  in  all  forms 
of  energy.  Some  of  our  uses  of  energy  may 
be  frivolous,  but  it  would  be  more  frivolous 


for  most  of  us  to  retreat  to  the  wilderness, 
brave  the  elements,  and  expect  to  be  fed  by 
ravens. 

The  biggest  single  Impediment  to  coal 
growth  at  present  is  the  unattainable 
pollution  abatement  standards  which  have 
been  set  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  various  states.  Such  stand- 
ards have  placed  energy  supply  and  environ- 
mental concern  on  a  collision  course  from 
which  can  only  come  a  national  disaster. 

Coal  Is  a  veteran  of  an  aspect  of  the 
energy  ecology  dispute— the  problem  of  air 
pollution,  which  became  public  property 
before  the  nation  realized  that  its  refined 
taste  in  fuels  was  an  energy  luxury  it  could 
not  Indefinitely  afford.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
coal  is  not  a  clean  fuel — it  carries  a  primeval 
burden  of  ash  and  sulfur  and  other  impuri- 
ties. Perhaps  more  would  have  been  made  of 
it  if  it  had  been  caught  young,  like  natural 
gas.  Historically,  the  urge  to  improve  coal 
has  not  been  overwhelming. 

The  sure  and  lasting  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  of  clean  air  versus  adequate  energy 
is  not  to  reject  our  huge  reserves  of  higher 
sulfur  coal,  but  to  redeem  them. 

Clearly,  research  and  development  Is  the 
long-term  bridge  between  energy  and  the  en- 
vironment, a  reconciliation  of  the  heretofore 
unreconcilable  dichotomy  between  these  two 
vital  national  concerns.  Much  work  has  al- 
ready been  done  to  build  that  bridge,  but 
a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Tlie  focus  of  attention  lo  date  has  been  on 
the  problem  of  sulfur  dioxide  control  tech- 
nology. Several  processes,  both  here  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad,  have  been  brought  through 
pilot  stage  and  are  now  at  the  early  stages 
of  demonstration  work.  But,  ultimately,  one 
or  more  of  these  processes  will  have  to  be 
used  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  on  a 
full-scale  power  plant  of  500  megawatts  or 
above  to  demonstrate  commercial  reliability. 
This  will  require  a  large  dollar  investment 
and  the  fullest  cooperation  of  Industry  and 
the  federal  and  state  governments  Involved. 
We  hope  that,  as  the  work  proceeds,  no 
promising  process  will  fall  because  of  a  lack 
of  financial  support  at  any  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Rather,  there  should  be  support  for 
any  potentially  successful  SO  control  tech- 
nology tuitl!  It  Is  placed  in  commercial  opera- 
tion or  it  Is  no  longer  considered  ro  be  tech- 
nically or  economically  feasible. 

However,  even  if  the  problem  of  sulfur 
dioxide  Is  solved,  another  combustion  prod- 
uct, oxides  of  nitrogen,  may  loom  large  In 
the  future  of  coal  and.  In  fact,  of  all  fuels. 
Research  and  development  work  must  begin 
Immediately  and  be  carried  forth  expediti- 
ously so  that  when  the  new  standards  for 
nitrogen  oxides  are  designed  and  imple- 
mented, the  technology  will  be  available 
to  permit  coal  to  meet  them 

It  is  evident  that  America  deslre.s  both 
ample  energy  and  a  relatively  pollution-free 
environment.  The  vast  reserves  of  coal  avail- 
able to  our  nation  can  supply  both,  given 
the  time  necessary  to  do  it  and  a  research 
and  development  program  which  will  provide 
the  technological  base  for  meeting  our  energy 
requirements  within  acceptable  environ- 
mental constraints. 

Finally,  although  it  is  not  within  the 
ptirview  of  this  Committee.  I  believe  that 
EPA's  action  ii}^  acceptance  of  state  air  qual- 
ity control  imjilementation  plans  was  Ir- 
responsible In  view  of  EPA's  own  findings 
that  the  degree  of  sulfur  control  which  they 
required  may  not  be  attainable  in  the  time 
prescribed. 

VI.    RESEARCH    STRfCTFRE 

Senator  Jackson.  In  introducing  S  1283, 
spoke  of  the  need  for  a  new  energy  research 
approach  In  government: 

"A  major  factor  contributing  to  our 
present  energy  crisis  Is  that  the  necessary 
research  and  development  efforts  which 
could  have  pro\ided  us  with  the  techno- 
logical options  and  capabilities  we  now  need 
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so  desperately  were  not  undertaken  In  the 
past.  FYagmented  management,  Inadequate 
funding  and  Illogical  distribution  of  the 
little  R&D  funding  which  Is  available  have 
all  contributed  to  the  critical  energy  supply 
situation  which  is  faced  today." 

S.  1283  is  a  major  attempt  to  remedy  the 
Inadequacies  and  fragmentation  of  the  past 
and  to  prepare  the  research  functions  to 
meet  the  contingencies  of  the  future.  In 
large  measure,  it  does  exactly  that,  although 
there  are  several  parts  of  the  bill  which  we 
believe  must  be  changed  If,  in  fact,  it  Is  to 
create  the  type  of  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  which  our  nation  so 
desperately  needs  both  now  and  in  the 
decades  to  come. 

Below  we  have  outlined  three  of  our  basic 
objections  to  the  legislation  which  we  offer 
in  a  constructive  way  for  information  of  this 
Committee  and  for  whatever  use  it  can  make 
of  it  In  fashioning  the  flnal  product  which 
will  come  forth  from  here. 

First,  as  we  understand  S.  1283,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  five  corporations  to  carry 
out  the  research  and  development  programs 
prejudges  the  areas  of  concern  for  energy 
research.  It  may  well  be  that  these  five  areas 
are  not  adequate  and  that  any  new  energy 
research  agency  established  may  wish  to 
pursue  additional  research  projects  or  may 
wish  to  curtail  research  programs  in  one  of 
the  five.  Rigidity  of  thU  type  Is  not  desirable 
In  a  research  and  development  program, 
especially  when  such  programs  must  be  pro- 
jected five  to  ten  years  into  the  future,  if 
they  are  to  make  a  major  contribution  to- 
ward meeting  America's  energy  supply  needs. 
We  believe  that  such  rigidity  should  be 
modified  in  S.  1283. 

Second,  there  Is  a  very  real  concern  In 
the  coal  Industrj-  that  the  establishment  of 
pjvernmeni  corporations  as  set  forth  in  S. 
1283  Is  not  compatible  with  the  free  enter- 
prise ovstem.  This  is  especially  true  where 
there  Is  commercial  production  of  fuels  by 
government  corporations.  We  recognize  that 
S.  1283  does  provide  for  the  eventual  phasing- 
out  of  these  corporations  when  their  objec- 
tives have  been  achieved.  However,  history 
has  taught  us  that  it  is  much  easier  to  create 
a  government  corporation  than  it  is  to 
eliminate  one. 

Third,  although  Section  104(e»  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  provides  for  procedures  for  peri- 
odic consultation  with  the  representatives  of 
Industry,  the  scientific  community,  etc..  who 
have  expertise  in  t'.ie  areas  of  energy  re- 
search and  developmeat  technology  involved. 
we  believe  that  the  language  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Our  experience  is  that  an  effective 
research  progran:  needs  a  direct  and  con- 
tinuing input  from  those  Industries  which 
will  uie  the  technology  t>elng  developed.  Such 
Input  shortens  the  adoption  time  and  helps 
to  prevent  costly  errors  in  the  research  pro- 
gram Itself,  as  well  as  to  prevent  duplication 
which  often  comes  from  programs  of  this 
m<»galtude.  We  would,  therefore,  recommend 
the  establishment  of  research  advisory  com- 
mittees to  the  various  energy  research  agen- 
cies, comnuttees  with  a  clearly  defined  ad- 
visory authority.  These  committees  would  be 
composed  of  industry  and  other  representa- 
tives knowledgeable  about  the  research  prob- 
lems and  fKJtentiaJs  of  the  industry  Involved. 
In  addition,  we  would  recommend  that  a 
highly  reputable  outside  agency,  such  as 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering,  be 
utilized  as  an  overall  research  policy  advisor 
to  the  central  energy  R&D  administration  to 
help  determine  the  research  policy  priorities 
and  to  guide  the  implementation  of  the  work 
necessary  to  meet  established  research 
objectives. 

On  the  pcsitive  side.  S.  1283  does  establish 
a  part  of  tne  framework  necessary  for  a  truly 
responsive  research  program.  It  does  this  In 
several  ways: 


First.  S  1283  establishes  clearly  defined 
energy  research  goals,  against  which  pri- 
orities may  be  established  and  results  Judged. 

Second.  S.  1283  makes  a  major  financial 
commitment  to  energy  R&D.  especially  In 
coal.  This.  too.  is  a  decided  break  with  the 
past  and  gives  great  promise  for  the  future. 

Third,  the  bill  creates  an  energy  research 
management  project.  We  iigree  in  principle 
with  the  concept  of  the  energy  management 
research  project  which  we  view  as  an  In- 
terim step  pending  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  central  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment administration. 

Conceptually,  we  believe  a  proper  energy 
research  and  development  program  should 
be  carried  out  as  follows; 

As  the  need  is  seen  or  anticipated,  tech- 
nical and  economic  assessments  should  be 
made  of  various  options  to  meet  such  needs. 
Where  technical  deficiencies  exist  in  the 
various  options,  research  and  development 
should  be  undertaken  on  those  options 
which  have  the  best  probability  of  success 
in  the  time  required.  Research  and  develop- 
ment resources  should  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  Intensity  of  the  problem  and  the 
effort  needed  to  develop  the  required  tech- 
nology. Careful  control  should  be  main- 
tained so  that  the  programs  are  directed  at 
meaningful  targets,  their  progress  is  satis- 
factory, and  their  transfer  to  the  private 
sector  expedited.  A  research  concept  such  as 
this  requires: 

A  central  control  agency  capable  of  mak- 
ing informed,  unbiased  and  far-sighted 
decisions: 

Sufficient  support  for  the  agency  so  that 
its  decisions  can  be  translated  into  solid 
research  programs: 

An  adequate  funding  level:  and 

Close  cooperation  with  the  industries  in- 
volved as  well  as  with  other  governmental 
agencies 

This  analysis  leads  us  to  suggest  that  a 
central  energy  research  and  development  ad- 
ministration must  be  established.  This  ad- 
ministration could  be  an  Independent  gov- 
ernmental bodv,  or  as  others  have  suggested. 
a  part  of  th  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natviral  Re.^o jrces.  Within  the  research  ad- 
ministration there  should  be  separate  but 
equal  agencies  for  the  major  sources  of 
energy.  One  sucli  agency  .-ihould  focus  on 
coal,  with  a  funding  level  on  a  parity  with 
nuclear  power.  Its  staff  would  be  charged 
with  coal  development  much  as  the  present 
AEC  is  charged  with  nuclear  progress.  The 
head  of  the  coal  agency  would  report  di- 
rectly to  the  head  of  the  central  body  and 
through  him  to  the  President  and  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congre.=s. 

The  objectives  of  this  administration 
would  be  to  carry  on  re.search  and  develop- 
ment In  energy  throut;h  all  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  demonstrate  commercial  feasi- 
bility. Its  various  agencies  would  be  em- 
powered to  utilize  both  in-house  capabilities 
such  as  posses.sed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  National  Laboratories  and  to  con- 
tract on  the  outside  with  both  public  and 
private  research  agencies  with  particular 
capabilities  needed. 

S.  1283  provides  for  a  major  move  in  this 
direction  through  the  establishment  of  the 
energy  research  management  project.  An- 
other major  advantage  of  this  approach  in 
S.  1283  Is  that  ongoing  research  programs  can 
be  continued  in  the  interim  between  now 
and  the  time  a  central  energy  research  ad- 
ministration such  as  we  have  outlined  alx>ve 
can  be  created  and  made  to  function. 

This  last  part  is  of  critical  concern  to  us. 
There  are  ongoing  programs  of  vital  Interest 
to  the  coal  industry  In  such  areas  as  gasifica- 
tion, liquefaction,  mining,  and  environmen- 
tal control.  Any  hiatus  in  these  programs,  or 
any  delay  In  their  funding,  could  be  fatal  to 
their  early  .success.  We  would  urgently  re- 
quest,  therefore,   that   present   programs   be 


continued  as  is  until  whatever  new  agency 
created  to  oversee  them  Is  firmly  established 
and  functioning. 

VII.    RESEARCH    FUNDING 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  research  and  de- 
velopment in  coal  requires  nothing  less  than 
a  quantum  jump  In  funding  levels.  However, 
It  must  also  be  recognized  that  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  short-term  to  take  research 
spending  in  coal  from  Its  present  low  level  to 
what  Is  required  to  enable  the  coal  industry 
to  satisfy  a  major  share  of  the  energy  needs 
of  the  nation.  In  our  letter  to  Senator  Jack- 
son of  July  2,  1973.  we  recommended  a  grad- 
ual but  accelerated  spending  Increase  be- 
tween now  and  1980.  with  the  exact  level 
being  determined  at  any  given  level  in  time 
by  the  success  of  the  projects  then  under- 
way and  the  potential  of  new  projects  to  be 
initiated. 

At  that  time  we  suggested  for  fiscal  1974 
a  doubling  of  the  money  for  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  mining  research  program  to  a  level  of 
approximately  $60  million  per  year.  We  also 
suggested  an  almost  tripling  of  the  money 
going  to  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  conversion  technol- 
ogy, especially  In  the  area  of  gasification, 
liquefaction,  and  new  power  systems.  In  ad- 
dition, we  suggested  that  these  levels  should 
be  Increased  gradually  until  they  would  be 
approximately  $500  million  by  1980.  How- 
ever, we  suggest  that  this  is  the  minimum 
level,  because  It  assumes  the  construction 
of  only  one  prototjrpe  plant  for  producing 
liquids  from  coal,  one  for  producing  synthe- 
tic gas  from  coal,  and  one  or  more  modified 
power  plants  utilizing  low-Btu  gas  and  or 
improved  methods  for  stack-gas  clean  up. 
If  the  research  program  outlined  is  success- 
ful, we  will  probably  need  several  additional 
pilot  plants  and  perhaps  several  demonstra- 
tion plants  which,  when  constructed  and 
in  operation,  will  require  funding  levels  ap- 
proaching one  billion  dollars  or  more  each 
year. 

In  addition,  we  also  suggested  a  gradual 
spending  Increase  for  underground  mining 
technology  to  approximately  $100  million  by 
1980.  This  is  also  a  minimum  figure  based 
upon  those  projects  which  are  now  ready 
for  rapid  scale-up  to  pilot  demonstration  or 
which  have  a  sufficient  chance  of  success 
that  they  warrant  additional  work  at  the 
laboratory  level. 

Finally,  however,  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  figures  set  forth  above  might  not 
be  adequate  for  the  Job  Involved.  These  esti- 
mates are  based  upon  an  accelerated  but 
carefully  drawn  R&D  program  with  minimum 
risk  as  an  inherent  characteristic.  In  might 
be  necessary  to  pursue  research  programs  on 
the  basis  of  the  Manhattan  or  Apollo  pro- 
grams where  greater  risks  w^ere  assumed  In 
order  to  achieve  earlier  results.  We  feel  this 
Is  a  question  that  will  bear  close  attention  by 
this  Committee  and  by  the  research  agency 
which  will  be  set  up  to  administer  the  en- 
ergy research  and  development  program 

In  any  event,  we  are  talking  about  major 
Increases  in  funding  levels  from  the  present 
approximate  S120  million  to  a  level  some- 
where between  $700  million  and  $1  billion  bv 
1980. 

Finally,  we  would  suggest  that  the  money 
currently  spent  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  pollution  abatement 
technology  be  transferred  with  the  pro- 
grams involved  to  the  new  energy  research 
agency  or  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  the  Interim  period.  We  feel  thnt  this 
money  would  be  better  spent  In  an  agency 
overseeing  energy  rather  than  at  EPA.  which 
is  essentlallv  charged  with  the  reaulation  of 
energy  ti?e  Any  agency  with  both  tlie  power 
to  do  research  and  the  power  to  require  the 
results  to  be  vised  may  be  tempted  to  an- 
nounce premature  success— or  deny  failure— 
and  who  is  to  check  its  Judgment? 
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We  highly  commend  the  sponsors  of  S. 
1283.  We  were  among  the  earliest  supporters 
of  Its  principles  and.  with  the  reservations 
set  forth  at  this  hearing,  remain  so.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  the  coal  research  program  is 
now  a  matter  of  major  national  concern  and 
deserves  the  close  attention  of  those  charged 
with  the  making  of  national  policy  at  the 
highest  level.  We  will  certainly  be  pleased 
to  work  with  this  Committee  in  its  future 
deliberation  on  this  and  slmUar  legislation. 

We  believe  that  the  keystone  of  any  real- 
istic and  durable  national  energy  research 
policy  must  be  the  full  development  and  use 
of  our  only  safely  abundant  domestic  fuel — 
coal.  To  overlook  coal  again  could  be  fatal  to 
our  energy  future,  and  to  skimp  on  the  re- 
search effort  would  be  a  tragic  waste  of  an 
incomparable    national    energy    inheritance. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today  and,  of  course,  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 


BOMBING  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia  continues,  no 
longer  solely  at  the  whim  o.f  the  White 
House,  but,  until  August  15,  with  the 
sanction  of  Congress.  I  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  Eagleton  amendment,  which 
immediately  would  have  cut  off  funds  for 
further  military  actions  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  and  put  an  end  to  a  "de  facto  exec- 
utive dictatorship  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  and  military  policy."  I 
regret  that  the  Congress  compromised 
with  the  White  House  to  override  the 
Eagleton  amendment  and  approve  6  ad- 
ditional weeks  of  American  bombing  in 
Cambodia.  And  I  am  deeply  disturbed  bv 
speculation  that  the  President  might  ask 
Congress  to  continue  the  bombing  even 
beyond  that  compromise  date.  I  voted 
against  that  compromise,  and  will  vote 
against  any  further  extension  the  ad- 
ministration may  request  and  I  call  on 
my  fellow  Senators  to  repudiate  any 
effort  to  prolong  the  conflict.  The  car- 
nage in  Cambodia  is  unjustified,  and  un- 
supportable.  After  all  these  years  of 
bloodshed  in  Southeast  Asia,  our  mili- 
tary activities  must  finally  be  brought 
to  a  halt. 

The  present  bombing  campaign  in 
Cambodia  was  illegal  from  its  inception 
la.st  winter.  It  is  unrelated  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  troops,  the  osten- 
sible reason  given  for  the  last  4  years 
of  military  activity  in  Indochina.  It  is 
also  in  violation  of  the  Vietnam  Peace 
Agreement  of  January  27,  1973,  which 
required  the  United  States  to  terminate 
its  military  activities  in  and  over  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos.  Whatever  thin  legal  ra- 
tionalization the  administration  had  de- 
vised for  the  bombing  campaign  was 
completely  nullified  in  the  last  weeks  of 
June,  when  majorities  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  voted  to  cut  off  funds  for 
military  activities  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  Thereby.  Congress  voted  to  end  the 
war  and  to  reassert  its  congressional  pre- 
rogative in  the  area  of  war  powei's. 

The  Eagleton  amendment  was  sent  to 
the  President  as  part  of  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  In  the 
same  week,  similar  provisions  were  added 
by  the  Senate  to  the  debt  ceiling  exten- 
sion bill  and  by  the  House  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,   in   addition   to   the 


earlier  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  to  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  which  remains 
in  conference.  Thus,  in  five  votes,  in  both 
Houses  and  Senate,  it  finally  appeared 
that  the  Congress  was  prepared,  after 
more  than  12  years,  to  assert  its  consti- 
tutional role  and  bring  an  end  to  the 
warfare  in  Indochina. 

But  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  Presi- 
dential vetoes,  the  Congress  backed  down 
and  acquiesced  in  6  more  weeks  of  bomb- 
ing. The  victory,  if  any,  clearly  belongs 
to  the  President.  He  has  succeeded  in 
imposing  his  discredited  war  policy  on 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
if  not  for  4  more  years,  at  least  for  6 
more  weeks.  The  authority  of  Congress 
has  been  tarnished,  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  enhanced  by  this  episode. 

The  administration  now  may  claim 
that  Congress  has  bestowed  at  least  some 
semblance  of  legitimacy  on  its  bombing. 
I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  colleagues, 
in  voting  for  the  compromise  on  June  29, 
disclaimed  that  their  vote  upheld  the 
legality  of  the  bombing,  or  gave  it  any 
sanction;  but  future  observers  may  pay 
more  heed  to  the  act  than  to  the  words 
which  accompanied  it. 

The  congressional  comprise  is  even 
more  tragic  because  6  more  weeks  of 
bombing,  it  appears  certain,  will  not 
accomplish  any  reasonable  goal. 

Faced,  at  last,  with  the  end  of  Ameri- 
can bombing,  the  Lon  Nol  regime  has 
finally  offered  to  negotiate  with  Prince 
Sihanouk,  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
forces.  Of  course,  when  Lon  Nol  was 
backed  with  unlimited  American  bomb- 
ing and  supplies,  he  spurned  peace  feelers 
from  Prince  Sihanouk. 

Today,  the  insurgents  will  certainly 
have  no  reason  to  negotiate  rapidly,  and 
Sihanouk  has  publicly  rejected  any 
American  intermediary  role.  The  Cam- 
bodians will  not  begin  to  resolve  their 
own  differences  while  American  inter- 
vention and  bombing  continues  in  their 
country.  If  the  administration  truly 
wished  peace,  it  should  have  announced 
an  end  to  its  bombing  months  ago.  and 
negotiations  would  have  been  underway 
today. 

The  military  justification  for  this 
added  6  weeks  of  bombing  is  even  more 
absurd.  Tlie  bombing  is  supposed  to  allow 
time  for  the  Cambodian  armed  forces 
to  shore  up  their  military  posture  and 
face  the  insurgents  on  their  own.  Yet. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  already  pes- 
simistic about  the  Cambodian  Army's 
chances  of  survival,  and  we  now  read 
stoiies  hinting  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  may  have  to  take  up 
the  load  of  bombing.  In  truth,  neither  6 
weeks  nor  6  months  more  of  American 
bombing  will  appreciably  change  the 
military  situation  in  Cambodia.  The  need 
is  for  an  end  to  bombing  and  fighting, 
and  a  start  to  real  efforts  at  achieving 
peace  among  the  Cambodians  them- 
selves. 

Our  bombing  campaign  since  the  Viet- 
nam ceasefire  has  averaged  some  $86 
million  per  month,  based  on  figures  from 
last  spring,  and  the  6-week  extension  will 
cost  the  taxpayer  over  $125  million.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  the  irreplacable 
cost  of  American  airmen  lost  in  action. 


In  the  last  5  months,  and  unnecessary, 
the  United  States  has  lost  10  aircraft  over 
Cambodia  and  Laos  with  14  pilots  killed 
and  4  missing. 

I  need  not  dwell.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
tragic  toll  inflicted  on  the  Cambodian 
people.  We  cannot  even  guess  at  the 
numbers  of  lives  which  will  be  lost  and 
disrupted,  the  villages  and  crops  destroy- 
ed, the  refugees  driven  from  their  homes, 
by  the  rain  of  bombs  in  these  weeks. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  the  Congress  retreated  from  its 
firm  position  against  further  Cambodian 
bombing,  and  allowed  this  fruitless, 
wasteful,  cruel  action  to  continue.  A  dis- 
tinguished newspaper,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  summed  up  the  situation: 

It  seems  unconscionable  to  us  that  an 
American  President  and  the  American  Con- 
gress should  agree,  as  th<e  price  of  their  com- 
promise, to  prolongation  of  death  and  de- 
struction for  an  Innocent  people.  It  seems 
beyond  reason  to  put  off  for  a  single  day  the 
new  acceptance  that  the  power  of  war  shall 
be  shared — shared  as  the  Constitution  said 
that  It  should  be. 

I  agree  with  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  pray  that  the  suffering  of  the 
Cambodian  people  will  be  ended  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  Congress  will 
repudiate  any  possible  extension  so  that 
August  15.  indeed,  will  terminate  our  air- 
borne slaughter  in  Indochina. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  GAO 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
21.  I  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Ribicoff  and  Metcalf,  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1973.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  strengthen  and  update 
the  authority  and  functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  order  that  it 
may  more  effectively  carry  out  its  statu- 
tory responsibilities. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  the 
agency  of  the  Congress  and  serves  as  an 
important  source  of  information  on 
Federal  Government  operations  for  all 
Members  of  Congress.  Recently  the 
Comptroller  General  published  a  new 
booklet  on  his  office,  which  provides 
answers  to  numerous  questions  that  are 
frequently  asked  about  the  objectives, 
purposes,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
GAO.  This  excellent  booklet,  which  is 
available  to  all  Members  of  Congress,  and 
publicly  available  to  students,  libraries, 
and  members  of  the  public  for  their  use 
and  infoi-mation,  also  contains  a  fine 
summary  statement  of  the  objectives  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  prepared 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

I  think  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  interested  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
erals  statement  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  p'-inted  in  t>^p 
Record,  as  follows: 

OajrciivES  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office 

During  my  more  than  32  years  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  26  of  them  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  I  have  l>ecome 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  growing  power  and 
influence  of  the  executive  br.iiicii  in  re'.at.o  , 
to  the  Congress.  Or.e  important  factor  in 
this  shift  of  power  has  been  the  growing  size 
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and  complexity  of  Federal  programs.  There 
Is  considerable  concern  In  the  Congress  that 
the  executive  branch  has  most  of  the  experts 
In  such  complex  fields  as  major  weapons 
systems,  utomlc  energy,  space  exploration, 
and  pollution  control.  In  my  opinion,  this 
concern  has  a  great  deal  of  validity. 

Many  of  these  experts  and  much  of  the 
Information  from  the  executive  branch  are 
made  available  to  the  Congress  through  hear- 
ings, reports,  and  information  consultations. 
However,  inevitable  questions  are  ever  pres- 
ent. 

Whether  the  proper  alternatives  have  been 
fully  considered  and  set  forth  objectively  to 
the  Congress. 

Whether  the  executive  branch  Is  keeping 
the  Congress  advised  on  the  progress  and 
problems  which  develop  as  programs  are 
carried  out. 

Whether  this  Information  Is  provided  to 
facilitate,  and  not  frustrate,  legislative  over- 
sight. 

The  increased  use  of  science  and  tech- 
nology has  Increased  the  imbalance  In  the 
roles  of  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress to  the  point  where  many  students  of 
CJovernment  have  begun  to  question  serious- 
ly whether  the  Congress  has  the  machinery 
to  exercise  adequately  the  responsibilities 
which    the    Constitution   placed   upon   it. 

It  is  my  objective  to  strengthen,  wherever 
I  can,  the  processes  through  which  the 
Congress  can  obtain  reliable  Information. 
This  means  that  the  work  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  must  be  more  and  more 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  done  much  In  this  direction,  and 
we  can  certainly  do  more.  In  the  past  6  years, 
the  work  of  GAO,  which  we  classify  as  being 
of  direct  assistance  to  the  Congress,  has  in- 
creased more  than  threefold  to  the  point 
where  It  currently  represents  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  effort  of  our  3,100-man  pro- 
fessional staff. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  'sell"  our  services 
to  the  Congress.  In  fact,  we  often  have 
resisted  additional  responsibilities  if  we 
thought  we  could  not  discharge  them  ade- 
quately. However,  we  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  foresee  the  needs  of  the  Congress 
and  to  make  our  information,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  available  limelv  in 
order  to  be  relevant  and  useful  to  the  work 
of  the  congressional  committees. 

GAG'S  objective  certainly  is  not  to  become 
the  "think  tank'  for  the  Congress  on  the 
best  solutions  to  pressing  national  problems 
Nor  is  it  our  Job  to  assess  overall  national 
program  prioriMes  or  budget-funding  re- 
quirements. 

Government  has  become  more  complicated 
since  the  Congress  established  GAO  more 
than  50  years  ago.  The  needs  of  the  Congress 
for  help  have  grown  and  will  continue  to 
grow. 

GAO's  greatest  contribution  Is  to  provide 
answers  to  questions  such  as: 

Is  it  possible  to  eliminate  waste  and  in- 
efficient use  of  public  moneys  that  the  agen- 
cies and  their  contractors  may  have  con- 
sidered acceptable  in  the  past'.' 

Are  Federal  programs,  whether  adminis- 
tered directly  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
through  other  organizations,  such  as  the 
United  Nations,  or  through  State  and  local 
governments,  achieving  their  objectives'' 

Are  there  other  ways  of  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  these  programs  at  lower  costs? 
Are  funds  being  spent  legally?  and  is  the 
accounting  sv.stem  for  them  adequate? 

Our  objective  is  to  recommend  ways  of 
making  both  proposed  and  ongoing  Federal 
programs  work  better  and  to  make  the  re- 
sults of  our  studies  known  before  decisions 
are  reached.  This  Is  especially  important 
when  there  are  strong  pressures  to  move  to 
new   and   untried   approaches  or   to   Infuse 


more  money  into  programs  that  have  not  yet 
demonstrated  their  worth. 

The  first  and  foremost  responsibility  for 
providing  this  type  of  Information  to  the 
Congress  should  continue  to  rest  with  the 
operating  agencies  themselves.  GAO.  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  independent  position 
which  it  holds,  can  advise  the  Congress  how 
well  we  think  the  agencies  have  done  their 
Jobs  of  evaluating  the  etfectlveness  of  their 
programs.  GAO  can  supplement  their  efforts 
and  go  more  deeply  into  problems  which  may 
not  have  been  dealt  with  adequately  by  the 
agencies. 

GAO's  greatest  asset  is  the  competence, 
dedication,  and  enthusiasm  of  its  staff. 
Whenever  possible,  we  should  emphasize  to 
our  staff,  at  all  levels,  the  great  responsibil- 
ity with  which  we  have  been  entrusted. 

We  are  employing  and  developing  Individ- 
uals with  varied  backgrounds  and  compe- 
tence In  keeping  with  the  diverse  areas  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  review.  Although  the 
competence  of  our  staff  Is  highly  important. 
It  Is  essential  that  GAO  maintain  its  hard- 
earned  reputation  for  objectivity,  accuracy, 
and  high  professional  standards.  This  is  par- 
ticularly Important  as  we  increasingly  em- 
phasize audits  having  as  their  principal  ob- 
jectives the  assessment  of  the  results  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  whether  these  pro- 
grams are  being  carried  out  as  the  Congress 
intended. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  situation  where  cer- 
tain of  these  reports  will  be  considered  con- 
troversial In  the  eyes  of  those  who  may  dis- 
agree with  our  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations. This  simply  underscores  the  Impor- 
tance of  developmg  and  pre.sentint;  our  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  as  fairly,  ob- 
jectively, and  factually  as  possible. 

We  do  not  lobby  for  a  particular  legisla- 
tive or  program  decision.  Rather,  we  endeavor 
to  provide  the  kind  of  objective  analysis  of 
alternatives  that  can  be  valuable  to  the  Con- 
gress in  reaching  Its  own  conclusion.  In 
short.  GAO  must  avoid  a  partisan  program 
role  ust  as  It  has  carefully  avoided  a  parti- 
san political  role. 

In  a  broiider  context,  GAO  is  responsible  to 
the  public.  GAO  reports  to  the  Congress.  If 
not  classified  for  national  security  reasons, 
are  public  reports.  Although  we  have  no  offi- 
cial ombudsman  responsibility,  we  try  at  all 
times  to  be  sensitive  to  re.sponsible  crUirisms 
of  Federal  programs  and  to  take  these  crit- 
icisms into  account  in  our  reports  and  Ln 
deciding  which  areas  to  review. 

We  have  not  sought  publicity  for  our  re- 
ports. But  we  think  It  quite  important  that 
the  public  have  full  access  to  our  findings 
and  conclusions.  We  provide  the  public  with 
a  meaningful  demonstration  of  the  open- 
ness of  our  governmental  proce.'^ses. 

We  recognize  that  certain  Information 
must  be  classified  In  the  interest  of  national 
security.  The  legal  authority  to  classify  in- 
formation rests  with  the  operating  agencies 
We  should  have  as  one  of  our  objectives, 
however,  the  questioning  of  security  classifi- 
cations which  seem  unnecessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  security  letjislatlon  and  regulations. 
Concerns  are  being  voiced  Increasingly  in 
the  Congre.ss  and  elsewhere  about  the  ap- 
parent decreased  confidence  In  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  in  the  Government's  abil- 
ity to  make  programs  work  effectively  and  to 
serve  well  tho^e  individuals  and  groups  for 
which  public  funds  are  spent.  If  these  con- 
cerns are  valid,  it  now  is  more  Important 
than  ever  before  that  the  public  be  aware 
of  the  work  of  G.AO  as  an  organization  which 
has  as  Its  principal  concerns  fiscal  iiiteerltv 
and  the  economical  and  effective  manage- 
ment of  governmental  programs.  I  believe 
that  GAO  can  play  a  part  in  overcoming 
these  concerns. 

Elmer  B.  Sta.\ts. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
AMERICAN  INDIANS  HONORS 
SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  26,  1973,  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  honored  our  col- 
league, Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina,  by  bestowing  upon  him 
one  of  its  Henry  Moore  Teller  Awards. 
The  plaque  signifying  this  award  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians 
proudly  presents  Its  1973  Senator  Henry 
M.  Teller  Award  to  the  Honorable  Sam  J, 
Ervin,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Senator,  for  outstanding 
efforts    In   legislation   for    Indian   people. 

The  program  for  the  first  annual 
benefits  award  dinner  of  the  National 
Congress  of  the  American  Indians  con- 
tained these  further  recitations  con- 
cerning Sam   Ervin: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  Senator  Ervin  was 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  an  In- 
dian Bill  of  Rights  provision  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  His  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Individual  citizen  combined  with 
his  knowledge  and  wisdom  In  defining  the 
responsibilities  of  the  State  to  the  Indi- 
vidual is  exemplary  In  the  history  of  the 
United    States. 

With  his  knowledge  of  the  contributions 
of  the  American  Indian  to  the  democratic 
constitutional  form  of  government  enjoyed 
In  the  United  States,  Indian  people  look 
to  Senator  Ervin  to  assist  In  defining  and 
strengthening  the  tribal  form  of  government. 

Senator  Ervin  was  honored  by  the  Ea«t- 
ern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  and  given 
the  name  which  means  'Law  giver."  In  re- 
cent hearings  on  the  Watergate  events,  Sen- 
ator Ervin  used  the  gavel  given  to  him  by 
the  Eastern  Cherokee  In  his  native  state 
of    North    Carolina. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians Joins  the  multitudes  of  American 
people  in  honoring  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 


USDA  YOUNG  EXECUTIVES  REPORT 
ON  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Young  Executives  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  April 
of  1971.  has  just  completed  an  intensive 
.study  of  rural  development  problems  in 
America.  Their  report,  "Community 
Improvement — the  Rural  Component," 
has  just  been  made  public.  It  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
cress  and  careful  consideration  by  the 
administration.  These  young  Federal  ex- 
ecutives at  USDA  have  done  a  fine  job. 

I  have  asked  the  stafT  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  to 
thoroughly  re\iew  this  report  and  its 
recomendation.s.  I  will  want  to  com- 
ment more  fully  on  this  report  when 
their  review  has  been  completed. 

However,  I  would  like,  at  this  time, 
to  share  with  you  some  of  what  I  con- 
.sider  to  be  the  most  important  conclu- 
sions in  the  report. 

First,  with  regard  to  Federal  revenue 
sharing,  t).e  USDA  report  concluded 
that: 

Reve^lle  ."baring  as  a  major  source  of  rural 
development  funding  weakens  the  ability  to 
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direct  resources  toward  specific  national 
goals.  We  believe  that  Federal  funds  should 
be  provided  through  a  categorical  grant-and- 
loan  process  to  insure  effective  use  of  limited 
resources. 

The  committee  further  stated  that: 

Revenue  sharing  such  as  the  proposed  Bet- 
ter Communities  Act  of  1973  appears  to  be  an 
easy  way  out  for  the  Federal  Government.  .  .  . 
money  will  be  spread  too  thinly  among  com- 
munities and  there  will  be  few  controls  re- 
quiring that  spending  be  for  projects  within 
the  national  goals.  A  program  that  disburses 
funds  without  firm  direction  and  control  will 
not  solve  the  Ills  of  America.  It  only  passes 
the  buck.  Revenue  sharing  provides  a  shot- 
gun approach  to  problems  requiring  far  more 
complex  solutions,  and  would  weaken  the 
ability  to  direct  energies  toward  national 
goals. 

I  could  not  agree  more  wholeheartedly 
with  this  conclusion.  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration gives  this  statement  very  serious 
attention. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  need  for 
a  much  greater  effort  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  a  balanced  na- 
tional growth  policy,  the  committee  con- 
cluded : 

There  has  been  no  statement  of  national 
goals  and  no  policy  framework  for  the  great 
number  of  community  Improvement  pro- 
grams. We  believe  such  national  goals 
should  be  established  and  subjected  to  con- 
tinuing public  debate  and  review. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  work  effectively  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  effect  a  sound  balance  between 
the  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  communiti''S 
in  which  Americans  live. 

We  believe  that  goal-setting  for  community 
improvement  requires  information  concern- 
ing our  natural  and  economic  resovirces.  the 
desires  of  our  people,  and  program  costs. 

I  share  the  committ  "'s  views  in  this 
regard.  For  too  long  we  have  neglected 
the  creation  of  an  overall  national  goal- 
setting  and  policy-establishing  frame- 
work for  Federal  action.  In  part,  "gov- 
ernment by  crisis"  has  resulted  from  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  policy-planning 
mechanism  at  the  national  level. 

Third,  the  report  concludes  with  re- 
gard to  rural  industrial  development 
that— 

We  believe  that  the  national  planning 
process  must  recognize  the  importance  of  In- 
creasing industry  in  rural  America.  A  goal 
should  be  not  to  urbanize  rural  America  but 
to  encourage  the  spread  of  Industry  to  pro- 
vide rural  Americans  with  opportunities  for 
access  to  employment. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion.  We  need 
to  do  much  more  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  in  rural  area?  r.nd  indus- 
trial development  activities  must  be  ex- 
panded if  v.e  are  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 
Finally,  the  committee  pointed  out: 
We  believe  that  multi-county  planning  and 
development  activities  are  essential  In  meet- 
ing national  goals  at  the  local  Ipvcl  and 
should  be  strengthened. 

These  organizations  are  critical  to  the 
process  of  revitalizing  rural  America.  I 
agree  fully  that  they  shoulc  be  strength- 
ened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wa.shington  Post  article  of  July  11.  com- 
menting on  this  report,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dying  Farm  Area  Aid  SotJGHT 
(By  Bernard  Brenner) 

A  group  of  rising  young  Agriculture  De- 
partment bureaucrats  says  the  government 
should  help  people  move  out  of  dying  rural 
areas  by  buying  their  land  and  turning  It 
Into  "open  space"  for  public  use. 

The  recommendation  was  included  In  a 
report  by  the  department's  20-member 
young  executives  committee  which  also  is- 
sued a  scathing  criticism  of  one  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's pet  proposals — revenue  shar- 
ing for  community  development. 

The  report  called  the  rural  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal  a  buckpasslng  "easy  way  out" 
of  a  complex  problem. 

Based  on  a  study  of  existing  and  proposed 
government  programs  for  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  In  rural  regions,  the  re- 
port said  the  federal  government  should 
Identify  rural  areas  with  growth  potential 
and  concentrate  its  development  funds — 
Including  aid  for  promoting  new  industry — 
In  growth  areas  which  need  assistance. 

The  Agriculture  Department.  In  releasing 
the  report,  stressed  it  represents  only  the 
views  of  the  20  committee  members  and 
"does  not  represent  government  policy." 

The  committee  is  the  second  young  execu- 
tives group  created  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  make  an  independent  study  of 
selected  problems  In  which  the  agency  Is 
Involved.  The  first  committee,  which  filed  Its 
report  in  1972,  touched  off  controversy  by 
recommending  that  federal  farm  support 
programs  should  be  abolished.  Committee 
members  are  selected  from  mlddle-to-hlgh 
level  career  civil  servants  In  the  under-35 
age  group  in  all  Agriculture  Department 
agencies. 

"We  believe  that  people  who.  through 
their  own  free  choice,  wish  to  move  to  de- 
veloping communities  from  areas  which  do 
not  have  potential  growth  should  be  pro- 
vided with  any  needed  assistance.  This  as- 
sistance could  include  purchase  of  their 
property  by  government  to  be  held.  In  trust, 
for  future  Americans."  the  report  said. 

In  operating  this  "reverse  homesteading" 
plan,  the  report  added,  purchased  property 
could  be  returned  to  open  space  uses  "and 
the  people,  regardless  of  whether  they  had 
been  property  owners,  could  be  provided  with 
financial  help  to  make  the  physical  move." 

The  report  said  the  government  should 
classify  all  rural  areas  into  three  groups: 
tho.se  which  have  the  potential  growth  with- 
out outside  aid:  those  which  have  growth 
potential  but  need  help:  and  those  without 
gro-Ath  potential.  It  said  information  on  the 
potential  of  anv  area  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  who  req\iest  It. 

The  young  executive  group  clashed  sharp- 
ly with  Administration  policy  on  the  issue  of 
how  to  funnel  federal  funds  for  rural  de- 
velopment. It  said  such  programs  should  be 
shifted  from  the  .Aariculture  Department  t.i 
a  new  department  of  community   improve- 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.'Jident.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BiDEN> .  Without  objection,  it  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  LANDS   RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  1081,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follo'ws: 
S.  1081,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way  across  Fed- 
eral lands  where  the  use  of  such  rights-of- 
way  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  the  appli- 
cant for  the  right-of-way  demonstrates  the 
financial  and  technical  capability  to  use  the 
right-of-way  In  a  manner  which  will  protect 
the  environment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  is  now  recognized  to  call  up 
an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    326 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  326  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  the  head  of  the  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration  established  pur- 
suant to  Order  Numbered  2953  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Issued  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  by  section  2  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1950 
(64  Stat.  1262),  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  this  amendment  my 
staff  member.  Joe  Stewart,  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QroKI  "M     r.«M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .■^o  ordered:  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  c:'.ll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  E>ubUc  Wel- 
fare, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr. 
WILLI.^MS>.  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  have  just  offered  would 
require  that  the  administrator  of  the 
recently  constituted  Mine  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

On  May  7  of  this  year,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton,  signed,  and  thus  put  into  ef- 
fect the  Secretar.v's  Order  No.  2953. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1  >. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  order  es- 
tablishes a  new  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  entitled  "The 
Mine  Enforcement  and  Safety  Admin- 
istration"— MESA — and  the  order  as- 
signs to  that  agency  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Her.lth  and  Safety  Act  and  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act. 
In  addition,  this  new  agency  will  handle 
mine  health  and  safety  assessment  and 
compliance,  and  education  and  training 
functions. 

I  believe  that  this  new  agency  will  be 
handling  responsibilities  commensurate 
with  the  most  important  agencies  with- 
in the  Department.  The  Administrator 
of  MESA  will  be  responsible  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  miners  in  this  country  who  labor  daily 
under  the  most  potentially  hazardous  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  entire  Nation. 

A  vigorous  and  fair  enforcement  of  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  and 
the  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety 
Act  can  provide  vitally  needed  protec- 
tion and  safeguards  to  the  mineworkers 
of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  by  requiring  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  MESA  to  be  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  the  Senate  will  be 
takiu?:  a  forceful  step  to  insure  that 
whatever  administration  is  in  office, 
whether  it  te  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can, it  'vi'l  be  encouraccd  to  appoint  the 
most  Qualified  and  competent  individual 
available  ^o  fill  this  post. 

M"  fm-^ndment  is  prospective  in  na- 
ture T"n  date,  no  individual  has  been 
nominated  for  the  position. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  miners  in 
West  Virginia  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion need  to  know  that  they  are  srettin? 
the  protection  they  de.serve  from  this 
new  agency.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  tliis  important  position  be  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.  In  this  way. 
Con^rcv^  can  do  its  part  to  insure  the 
.'•election  of  the  most  qualified  individ- 
ual for  the  post:  and  Coneress,  having 
enacted  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  will  be  proceeding  in  the  very 
important  constitutional  area  of  over- 
sight to  see  that  that  act  is  effectively 
and  fairly  carried  out. 


Exhibit  1 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Order  No.  2953 
Subject:     Reorganization    of    Bureaus    and 

Offices. 

Sec.  1.  Purpose.  This  Order  outlines  the 
implementation  of  the  reorganization  plan 
described  in  Secretary's  Order  2951  dated 
February  6.  1973.  Provided  herein  are  brief 
functional  descriptions  of  new  organizations 
created,  the  transfer  of  various  functions 
between  organizations,  and  the  assignment 
of  bureaus  -nd  offices  to  Assistant  Secretaries 
for  Secretarial  direction  and  supervision. 

Sec.  2.  Responsibilities.  .Assistant  Secre- 
taries named  in  Secretary's  Order  2951  will 
be  responsible  for  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Order  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  revised  organization  state- 
ments for  publication  in  the  Departmental 
Manual.  Tlie  Assistant  Secretary-Manage- 
ment Is  responsible  for  the  approval  of  all 
reorganization  actions  made  pursuant  to 
this  Order  as  provided  In  101  DM. 

Sec.  3.  Authority.  This  Order  Is  Issued  In 
accordance  with  the  authority  provided  by 
Section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1950  (64  Stat.  1262). 

Sec,  4.  Secretarial  Officers.  The  functions, 
authorities,  and  responsibilities  of  all  Secre- 
tarial officers,  except  the  Solicitor,  have  been 
revised  as  provided  in  Secretary's  Order  2951. 
The  following  Sections  and  the  chart  at- 
tached to  this  Order  delineate  the  transfer 
and  alignment  of  existing  and  new  organi- 
zations. A  description  of  each  Secretarial 
officer  positioii  and  the  organizational  en- 
titles under  its  Jurisdiction  are  described 
below. 

Sec.  5.  Assistant  Secretary — Energy  and 
Minerals.  The  Assistant  Secretary — Energy 
and  Minerals  discharges  the  dvities  of  the 
Secretary  witii  tlie  authority  and  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  programs  associated  with  en- 
ergy conservation:  energy  and  mineral  data 
and  analysis:  generation,  transmission  and 
marlceting  of  electric  power  except  for  those 
functions  performed  in  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation: mine  health,  safety  and  training 
proaram.s:  topographic,  geologic  and  mineral 
resources  matters:  oil  and  gas  activities,  in- 
cludl!ig  import  allocations:  energy,  metallur- 
gical and  mining  re.search  and  development; 
and  emergency  preparedness  and  natural  dis- 
aster energy  and  minerals  functions.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary — Enersy  and  Minerals  ex- 
ercise.s  Secretarial  direction  over  the  de- 
scribed functions  of  the  following  organiza- 
tions: 

lai  Geological  Sun'ey.  The  Geological  Sur- 
vey retains  its  present  functions  and  Is 
transferred  from  the  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary^— Mineral  Resources 

lb)  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
Is  transferred  from  tlie  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary— Mineral  Resources  and  retains  its 
traditional  functions  of  energy,  Metallurgical 
and  mining  research  and  development,  mine 
health  and  safety  research,  and  mineral  sup- 
ply. Other  functions  related  to  mine  iiealth 
and  safety  are  transferred  to  the  Mining  En- 
for'^enier.t  and  Safety  Administration  de- 
scribed  ill  Section   5(ct    below. 

(c)  Mn'ing  Enjorrement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. A  r.ew  Mining  Enforcement 
und  Safety  .Administration  l.s  established  and 
is  resporslble  for  administering  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  and  the  Fed- 
eral Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act. 
Mine  liealt'n  and  safety,  assei-isment  and  com- 
pliance, and  education  and  training  func- 
tions are  transferred  to  this  office  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Id)  Power  AdminUtrations.  Tlie  Bonne- 
ville, Southwestern,  Southeastern  and  Alaska 
Power  AdmiuLstratlons  retain   their  present 


functions  and  are  transferred  from  the  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary — ^Water  and  Power 
Resources. 

(e)  Office  of  Oil  ond  Gas.  The  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas  retains  Its  present  functions  and 
Is  transferred  from  the  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary— Mineral    Resources. 

(f)  Office  of  Coal  Research.  The  Office  of 
Coal  Research  retains  Its  present  functions 
and  Is  transferred  from  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary — Mineral  Resources. 

(g)  Oj^Jce  of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis. 
A  new  Office  of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis 
Is  established  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  In 
the  Department  for  coordinating  functions 
related  to  gathering  and  analyzing  energy 
data.  The  Office  develops  appropriate  Infor- 
mation systems,  analyses,  and  studies  to 
assist  In  economic  forecasting  and  policy 
decisionmaking.  The  OfBce  also  evaluates  and 
reviews  energy  data-gathering  programs  and 
functions  i>erformed  In  the  bureaus  and  of- 
fices reporting  to  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
Energy  and  Minerals. 

(h)  Office  of  Research  and  Development. 
A  new  Office  of  Research  and  Development  Is 
established  to  coordinate  energy  and  minerals 
research  and  development  activities.  The  Of- 
fice sets  priorities  and  formulates  research 
and  development  budgets,  oversees  develop- 
ment of  new  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  evaluates  the  progress  and  results 
of  all  research  and  development  conducted  or 
sponsored  by  the  Department.  The  Office  ad- 
ministers a  Central  Energy  Fund  and  directs 
the  underground  electric  power  transmission 
research  program  which  is  transferred  to  this 
office  from  the  former  Assistant  Secretary- 
Water  and  Power  Resources. 

(i)  Office  of  Energy  Conservation.  A  new 
Office  of  Energy  Conservation  Is  established 
to  promote  efficiencies  In  the  use  and  devel- 
opment of  energy  resources;  to  coordinate  all 
Federal  Energy  Conservation  programs;  to 
conduct  research  on  methods  of  Improving 
the  efficiency  of  energy  usage;  to  promote 
consumer  awareness  of  the  need  for  energy 
conservation;  and  to  develop  contingency 
plans  for  nationwide  power,  fuel  and  mineral 
resource  emergencies  caused  by  natural  dis- 
asters, civil  defense  emergencies  or  other 
interruptions  of  the  Nation's  energy  and  min- 
eral supplies.  The  activities  associated  with 
the  emergency  minerals  and  emergency  solid 
fuels  functions  are  transferred  to  this  office 
from  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — Min- 
eral Resources.  The  Defense  Electric  Power 
Administration  is  transferred  to  this  office 
from  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — Water 
and  Power  Resources. 

Sec.  6.  A.^sistant  Secretary — Land  and  Wa- 
ter Rrsourrc^.  The  Assist.int  Secretary — Land 
and  Water  Rer.ources  discharges  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary  with  the  authority  and  di- 
re-t  responiibi:Uy  for  programs  associated 
with  land  use  and  water  planning:  public 
!a"d  ma:ia;%;e:ne:-.t;  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  nuUti-purpose  dams  and  water  dis- 
tributio-;  facilities;  marketing  of  water  and 
specified  Bureiu  of  Reclamation  hydroelec- 
tric power  projects:  conversion  of  saline  water 
and  water  resources  research:  and  emergency 
prepared:!c^s  water  resources  fimctions.  Tiie 
.'\s.si3tant  Secretary — Land  and  Water  Re- 
■soiirces  cxerci.es  Secretarial  direction  over 
the  followin;;  organizations: 

lai  BureiJi  of  Land  Managomcnt .  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  retains  Its 
pre.-sent  functions  and  Is  transferred  from 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary — Public  Land 
ManarOment. 

(ta)  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  retains  Its  present  functions 
and  is  tr.Miiferred  from  the  former  Assistant 
.Secretary  -Water  and  Power  Resources 

(c)  Office  of  Land  Use  and  Water  Planning. 
A  new  Office  of  Land  Use  and  Water  Planning 
is  established  to  be  responsible  for  policy  de- 
velopment and  interagency  coordination  on 
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use  of  public  land  and  water  resources,  liai- 
son with  the  Water  Resources  Council,  co- 
ordination of  River  Basin  Commission  activi- 
ties and  interagency  coordination  with  State 
and  other  Federal  land  u.se  and  water  plan- 
ning agencies.  The  Office  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning, under  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — 
Program  Policy,  Is  abolished  and  Its  functions 
are  transferred  to  this  office. 

(d)  Office  of  Saline  Water.  The  Office  of 
Saline  Water  retains  Its  presen;  functions 
and  is  transferred  from  the  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary — Water  and  Power  Re.sources. 

le)  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research. 
The  Office  of  Water  Resources  Re.search  re- 
tains Its  present  functons  and  is  transferred 
from  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — Water 
and  Power  Resources. 

Sec.  7.  Assistant  Secretary — Fish  and  Wild- 
life and  Parks.  The  Assistant  Secretary — Fish 
and  Wildlife  and  Parks  discharges  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary  with  the  authority  and 
direct  responsibility  for  programs  associated 
with  the  development,  con.servation,  and 
utilization  of  fish,  wildlife,  recreation,  his- 
torical, and  national  park  system  resources 
of  the  Nation.  The  Assistant  Secretary — Fish 
and  Wildlife  and  Parks  exercises  Secretarial 
direction   over  the   following  organizations: 

(a)  National  Park  Service.  The  National 
Park  Service  retains  its  present  functions. 

(b)  Bureau  of  Sport  Fi.^heries  and  Wild- 
life. The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life retains  its  present  functions. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  retains  its 
present  lunctlons  and  Is  transferred  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary— Program  Policy. 

Sec.  8.  Assistant  Secretary — Congressional 
and  Public  Affairs.  The  Assistant  Secretary — 
Congressional  and  Public  Affairs  discharges 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  with  the  author- 
ity and  direct  responsibility  for  programs  as- 
sociated with  legislative  and  Congressional 
liaison  activities:  public  Information  and 
communications  matters:  and  the  Depart- 
ment's Johnny  Horizon  program.  The  Offices 
of  Congressional  Liaison,  Communications, 
and  Legislation  and  the  Johnny  Horizon  Pro- 
gram Office  are  transferred  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Secretary — Congres- 
sional and  Public  Affairs. 

Sec.  9.  Assistant  Secretary — Management. 
The  Assistant  Secretary — Management  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  the  Secretary  with  the 
authority  and  direct  responsibility  for  the 
functions  carried  out  by  the  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary — Management  and  Budget 
through  the  offices  of  Management  Consult- 
ing, Management  Operations,  Survey  and  Re- 
view, Organization  and  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, Library  Services,  Secretarial  Opera- 
tions, Manpower  Training  and  Youth  Activi- 
ties, International  Activities,  and  Accounting 
Management  and  Policy.  The  Office  of  Budget 
assigned  to  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — 
•Management  and  Budget  Is  transferred'  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary — Program  and  Bud- 
get as  described  In  Section  10. 

Sec.  10.  Assistant  Secretary — Program  De- 
velopment and  Budget.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary—Program Development  and  Budget 
discharges  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  with 
the  authority  and  direct  responsibility  for 
the  functions  carried  out  by  the  former  As- 
sistant Secretary -Program  Pollcv  through 
the  Offices  of  Env  jonmental  Project  Review, 
Policy  Analysis,  Economic  Analvsls,  and 
Budget.  The  Office  of  Budget  Is  transferred 
from  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Sec.   11.  Solicitor.  The  authorities,  func-    ■ 
tlons  and  responsibilities  of  the  Solicitor  re- 
nialn  unchanged. 

Sec.  12.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
As  provided  for  in  Secretary's  Order  2951, 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  reports 


directly  to  the  Secretary  and  directs  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sec.  13.  Other  Secretarial  Officers. 

(ai  Oj^ce  of  Hearings  and  Appeals.  The 
Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  retains  Its 
present  functloiis.  respoitslbllities  and  orga- 
nizational placement. 

(b)  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs.  As  pro- 
vided for  m  Secretary's  Order  2951,  the  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  reports 
directly  to  the  Secretary. 

(C)  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity.  The  Office 
for  Equal  Opportunity  retains  its  present 
functions,  responsibilities  and  organizational 
placement. 

(d)  The  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser.  The 
Office  of  the  Science  Adviser  retains  its  pres- 
ent functions  and  responsibilities. 

Sec.  14.  Secretarial  Delegations  of  Au- 
thority. 

la)  Broad  delegations  of  the  Secretary's 
authority  have  been  made  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  by  210  DM  1.2.  and  such  delega- 
tions are  not  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Order.  All  other  delegations  of  authorltv 
In  effect  preceding  the  date  of  this  Order 
remain  in  effect  to  the  extent  they  are  com- 
patible with  the  organizations,  lunctions  and 
responsibilities  provided  in  this  Order. 

(b)  Delegations  of  authority  which  have 
been  a.Tected  by  transfer  of  program  respon- 
sibility or  abolishment  of  positions  are  re- 
assigned to  the  head  of  the  bureau  or  office 
to  which  the  program  responsibility  is  trans- 
ferred by  this  Order.  Such  officials  are  re- 
sponsible for  immediately  initiating  action 
for  appropriate  amendments  to  the  Secre- 
tary's delegations  of  authorltv  provided  In 
the  200  Series  of  the  Department  Manual  The 
Assistant  Secretary — Management,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Solicitor,  is  responsible  for 
the  timely  conversion  and  revision  of  affected 
Secretary's  delegations  of  authority 
Sec.  15.  Administratiie  Provisions. 

(a)  The  Assistant  Secretary — -Management 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary — Program  De- 
velopment and  Budget  will  take  appropriate 
actions  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel, funds,  and  property  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

(b)  DetaUed  organization  statements  pro- 
viding for  the  reassignment  of  all  functions 
affected  by  this  Order  will  be  prepared  and 
published  in  the  DM  within  a  90-day  tran- 
sition period  beginning  with  the  effective 
date  of  this  Order. 

( c )  Employees  of  bureaus  and  offices  whose 
functions  are  reassigned  from  the  bureau  or 
offices  In  which  they  are  employed  are  to  be 
detailed  to  the  bureau  or  office  to  which  the 
functions  are  assigned  by  this  Order  during 
the  90-d3y  transition  period. 

Sec.  16.  Effective  Date.  This  Order  Is  effec- 
tive Immediately. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  jield  to  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  de- 
lighted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  observe  that  for  many  years  now, 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
been  subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  I 
also  point  out  that  the  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  in  the  past  has  had  the 
responsibility  of  enforcing  the  safety 
laws  as  they  pertain  to  mining  opera- 
tions. 


Because  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  pre- 
viously determined  that  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  should  be  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  it  is  only 
logical,  sensible,  and  wise  that  one  of 
his  most  important  subordinates,  that 
individual  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  safety  of  our  mines  and 
miners,  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
rule  of  confirmation.  The  duties  have 
been  divided,  but  Congress  previously 
determined  that  the  issue  of  safety 
should  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
reason  of  its  requirement  that  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment. 
I  would  be  very  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment.  This  is  a  matter,  however, 
that  is  of  such  importance  that  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who  has 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  this  problem, 
would  agree  that  there  should  be  a  roll- 
call  votie. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators  arrive  on  the  floor. 
I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"iTlD.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and.  frankly,  I  would 
hke  very  much  to  commend  him  for  tak- 
ing this  action.  I  really  think  it  does  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  which 
political  party  is  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  but  we  find  that  quite 
frequently  people  are  given  positions  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  who 
are  not  totally  and  completely  familiar 
with  all  the  aspects  of  the  legislation 
that  is  passed  by  Congress. 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  debat- 
ing the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  on  this  floor  and  we  v,ill  be  moving 
in  the  direction  very  shortly  of  another 
protracted  debate,  I  am  sure,  relative 
to  the  subject  of  strip  mining  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  circumstances. 
I  think  not  only  the  executive  branch, 
but  also  the  legislative  branch  should 
feel  far  more  comfortable  in  the  admin- 
istration of  these  programs — both  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  and 
ultimately  a  strip  mining  bill  In  the 
United  States— if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  responsibility  by  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  Congress  as  to  who 
heads  those  facilities. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  think  it  is 
imperative  relative  to  what  has  occurred 
at  many  times  in  the  past  that  we  as- 
sume part  of  that  responsibihty,  and  the 
assumption  of  that  responsibility  is  to 
have  a  name  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  I  am  delighted  he  has  in- 
troduced this  amendment.  I  am  delight- 
ed he  also  wishes  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  it  because  I  tliink  that  we  will  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  selection  of  in- 
dividuals in  that  particular  department 
who  are  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing their  staff  tell  them  what  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  they  are  there  because  of 
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their  own  expertise,  their  own  knowl- 
edge, and  their  own  ability  to  establish 
and  promulgate  the  type  policies  that 
have  to  be  established  as  a  result  of  our 
actions  in  Congress. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Just  before  the  Sen- 
ator entered  the  Chamber,  I  mentioned 
that  Congress,  by  previous  legislation, 
has  required  that  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
In  fact,  in  the  20  years  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  we  have  reviewed  all  of  the 
nominations.  We  have  held  hearings  on 
those  nominations.  I  would  assume  that 
this  nomination  would  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
again  because  the  question  of  mine  safe- 
ty laws  has  been  in  the  past  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
special  problems  in  the  safety  area,  the 
decision  was  made  to  create  an  office 
within  the  Bureau  of  Mines  charged  spe- 
cifically with  responsibility  for  safety; 
but  it  would  be  logical,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees,  that 
Congress  should  confirm  this  appoint- 
ment. This  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  be- 
cause this  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance transcending  party  affiliation.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  is  sup- 
porting the  amendment  and  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  when  the 
nomination  is  sent  to  our  committee  we 
will  have  prompt  and  thorough  hearings 
and  we  will  work  with  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  this  mat- 
ter because  they  have  particular  interests 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  was  going  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  it  should  be  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  point  that  the  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  law  was  pre- 
pared and  written  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  so  I  would 
want  a  firm  colloquy  in  the  Record  that 
when  it  comes  to  these  divisions  of  the 
Interior  Department  that  the  authority 
to  pass  on  and  recommend  nominees 
.submitted  to  Congress,  that  the  chair- 
man feels  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this.  I  think  that  is  important 
to  get  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Inasmuch  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
been  handling  the  confirmation  of  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has 
included  heretofore  both  the  labor  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  safety  responsibil- 
ities, it  would  seem  appropriate  that  the 
confirmation,  contemplated  by  this 
amendment  would  also  come  tc  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
In  such  ca.se  I  would  request  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  'Mr.  Williams"  to  join  us  in 
those  hearings. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  before  I  conclude  that  I  feel,  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
feels  this  way.  that  this  is  the  one  ele- 
ment of  responsibility  that  we  assume 
because,  as  Senators  well  know,  when  we 


write  these  acts,  unfortunately  for  us  we 
put  in  that  standard  paragraph  that  the 
agencies  shall  have  the  right  to  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations  to  put  the 
language  into  operation,  and  by  that 
language  we  give  up  a  great  deal  of  con- 
trol and  we  find  ourselves  in  this  maze 
of  regulatory  law  and  we  wonder  how  we 
can  fight  our  way  out  of  it.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  to  do  that,  the  Senate 
should  take  on  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  nominations  on  these 
positions. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said.  I  ap- 
preciate the  strong  support  he  has  ex- 
pressed for  the  amendment.  I  know  of 
no  Senator  whose  support  I  would  rather 
have  on  this  amendment  than  that  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  also  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  <Mr. 
Jackson  » . 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  want 
the  record  to  show  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  does  oppose  this  change.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  great  desire  to 
maintain  a  good  program  of  safety  and 
have  good  leadership.  As  brought  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  find  the  best  person  avail- 
able for  this  position. 

The  feeling  of  the  Secretary  is  that 
this  is  a  law  enforcement  position  and 
that  it  should  be  completely  free  of  pol- 
itics, and  he  would  like  to  keep  it  that 
way.  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  record  I  realize  from  the 
expressions  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky how  essential  it  is  that  we  observe 
the  tremendous  importance  of  this  posi- 
tion. Being  from  a  State  where  mining 
is  a  very  important  industry,  and  with 
his  vast  experience  in  the  field  of  safety 
and  the  production  of  coal  and  mining, 
generally,  I  certainly  recognize  that  his 
position  is  well  taken. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  know  of  his  desire  and  I 
appreciate  his  assurance.  It  certainly  has 
been  true,  as  I  have  observed  over  the 
years,  that  he  has  been  very  fair  in  the 
handling  of  the  confirmations.  I  know 
he  considers  this  an  important  position 
and  I  know  that  it  will  be  given  that 
consideration. 

I  do  want  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  does 
object  to  this  change. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  the  statement  he  has  made. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  the  record  be 
made  clear  and  he  has  done  so  by  his 
statement  on  this  Lssue. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  wLshes  to 
debate  the  matter,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  charged  to  both 
sides. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back   the   remainder  of  my   time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  326  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson  > ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Sparkman)  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson  I   would  vote  "yea.'' 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  93, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 93 

.Abourezk 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Allen 

Fong 

Moss 

Baker 

Fiilbrlght 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Nunn 

BeaU 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

Biden 

Haskell 

Percy 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Helms 

Rlbicoff 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Scott.  Pa, 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hughes 

Scott.  Va. 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Case 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Church 

Javlts 

Symington 

Clark 

Johnston 

Taft 

cook 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mathla.s 

Tunney 

Dole 

McClellan 

Weicker 

Domenlcl 

McChire 

Williams 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

Young 

Eagleton 

McHityre 

Eastland 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 2 

Bellmon 

Saxbe 

NOT  VO  riNO- 

-5 

Grlffln 

McGee 

Stennis 

MaRnuson 

Sparkman 
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So  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Senate  approve  S.  1081 
so  construction  on  the  Alaska  pipeline 
can  commence  without  further  delay. 
Construction  of  the  pipeline  will  provide 
billions  of  barrels  of  oil  to  the  United 
States  at  a  time  that  we  desperately 
need  it.  Furthermore,  it  will  provide  the 
much-needed  incentive  to  help  us  pre- 
pare for  our  future  energy  needs.  Mr. 
Peter  Fosco,  president  of  the  Laborers 
International  Union  of  North  America — 
AFL-CIO — ably  makes  this  point  in  an 
editorial  in  the  June  197?  issue  of  the 
Laborer  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Prompt  Action  Needed  on  Alaska  Pipeline 

In  the  face  of  the  "energy  crisis,"  which  is 
now  beginning  to  touch  the  lives  of  all  of  us, 
it  is  Ironic  to  think  that  one  of  the  world's 
largest  petroleum  reserves  lies  undeveloped 
within  our  own  borders,  beneath  Alaska's 
North  Slope. 

In  testimony  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  month,  we 
urged  legislation  authorizing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Alaskan  oil  reserves  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  long-delayed  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Project. 

This  vast,  untapped  resource  could  even- 
tually provide  us  with  about  2  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day.  But  lefs  put  that  startling 
fact  in  terms  of  the  real  world,  the  world  we 
all  must  live  and  work  In. 

In  one  day,  the  Alaskan  pipeline  could  pro- 
vide enough: 

(1)  gasoline  to  run  every  passenger  auto- 
mobile in  the  state  of  Idaho  for  more  than  a 
month;  and 

(2)  oil  to  heat  1.5  million  homes  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  for  an  entire  year;  and 

13)  Jet  fuel  to  fly  14  1X3  IDs  to  Los  Angeles 
from  Washington.  D.C. 

The  list  could  go  on,  but  rigl.t  now  these 
examples  are  only  pipe-dreams.  While  the 
precious  fuel  in  Alaska  lies  dormant,  this 
country  is  suffering  in  the  grips  of  a  petro- 
leum shortage  that  Is  beginning  to  have  a 
serious  impact  on  the  entire  economy. 

Factories  dependent  upon  this  source  of 
energy  already  are  cutting  back  on  produc- 
tion and  may  eventually  have  to  close.  Truck, 
rail  and  air  transportation  Is  becoming  dis- 
rupted, threatening  our  national  mobility. 
Even  the  very  growth  of  our  country  could 
grind  to  a  halt  as  the  energy  shortage  reaches 
the  construction  Industry. 

The  present  crisis  not  only  underscores 
our  need  for  a  continuing  supply  of  petro- 
leum, but  also  our  need  to  open  up  domestic 
sources  for  oil.  The  more  dependent  we  be- 
come upon  the  Middle  East  for  oil.  the  more 
we  sacrifice  our  national  security. 

At  the  very  least,  we  are  damaging  our 
economy  by  fostering  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance.  We  are  Importing;  billions  of  bar- 
rels of  oU  every  year— oil  largely  transported 
oil  foreign  vessels—and.  In  effect  exporting 
thousands  of  jobs. 

Development  of  the  Alaskan  oil  reserves 
would  stimulate  our  economy  and  create 
inany  badly  needed  Jobs,  Thousands  of  Jobs 
would  exist  In  the  construction  and  main- 


tenance of  the  pipeline,  manning  of  trans- 
shipment facilities  at  the  Alaskan  port  of 
Valdez,  and  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  33  new  American  tankers  needed 
to  carry  oil  to  the  mainland. 

Of  course,  we  are  dedicated  to  preserving 
the  natural  environment.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  with  proper  safeguards  the 
pipeline  can  be  built  and  utilized  without 
jeopardizing  the  environment. 

We  view  the  development  of  Alaskan  oil 
resources  as  vital  to  maintaining  our  eco- 
iiomic  strength  and  national  security.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  push  us  forward  in  achieving 
many  of  the  goals  we  have  established  for 
our  society. 

IMPLICATIONS    OF    THE    ENERGY    CRISIS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  is  presently  experiencing  an 
energy  crisis  with  profound  implications. 
The  results  will  have  great  effect  upon 
our  entire  way  of  life.  They  already  have 
begun  influencing  our  relations  with 
other  nations.  And  the  implications  of 
this  crisis  could  easily  jeopardize  this 
Nation's  preeminence  and  our  national 
security. 

Unless  we  act  quickly,  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  be  a  self-sufficient 
world  power.  We  will  be  forced  to  de- 
pend upon  other  nations  for  our  energy 
needs.  And  what  is  more,  the  nations 
upon  which  we  will  be  forced  to  depend 
are  politically  unstable,  philosophically 
antagonistic  and  geographically  distant. 
We  will  be  in  a  situation  where  our  once- 
powerful  Nation  will  have  far  more  need 
of  small  Middle  Eastern  nations  than 
they  will  of  us. 

And  these  countries.  Mr.  President, 
will  be  forced  to  compete  against  our 
allies  for  oil  and  perhaps  even  be  forced 
to  abandon  our  traditional  international 
posture— the  sharing  of  the  mutual  de- 
fense of  the  North  Atlantic  community 
and  the  maintaining  of  a  Middle  East 
balance  of  power. 

This  crisis  has  come  about  largely  be- 
cause we  have  not  taken  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  prevent  it.  One  step  that  must 
be  taken  now  is  to  increase  our  domestic 
petroleum  production, 

I  cannot  overstate  the  importance  of 
acting  and  acting  right  now  in  a  way 
that  will  serve  notice  on  foreign  sources 
of  oil  that  we  intend  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient and  that  we  do  not  intend  to  be- 
come the  victims  of  blackmail. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  that  our  domestic  production  can 
be  increased,  but  none  are  more  certain 
of  success  than  the  construction  of  the 
trans- Alaska  pipeline. 

My  concern  is  not  only  for  the  need  to 
stave  off  a  coming  shortage  of  energv 
supplies  but  also  for  the  need  to  show 
the  world  that  we  are  still  a  decisive  na- 
tion determined  to  handle  our  own  prob- 
lems and  handle  them  quickly. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  so  many  people  .seem  to  think 
we  have  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  study 
and  debate  and  consider  evei-y  conceiv- 
able argument,  whether  it  be  ecological 
or  regional. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  have  the  time.  We 
are  not  extracting  and  refining  hydro- 
carbon fuels,  particularly  petroleum,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  our  needs. 
Twenty-three  years  ago,  in  1950,  U.S. 
oil   consumption   was   7   million  barrels 


per  day.  Domestic  production  was  6,7 
million  barrels. 

We  had  a  shut-in  capacity  of  over  2- 
million  barrels  per  day.  During  1973  we 
will  consume  about  17-million  barrels 
per  day  of  crude  oil.  Six  million  of  these 
barrels  will  be  imported — around  28  per- 
cent. By  1980  it  has  been  forecast  that 
our  needs  will  increase  to  about  24-mil- 
lion  barrels  per  day.  Our  production  is 
likely  to  remain  level,  unless  we  signifi- 
cantly increase  domestic  production. 
What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  Nation  will  be  forced  to  import  about 
44  percent  of  our  petroleum  needs  by 
1980.  This  will  seriously  compromise  us 
from  a  national  security  point  ol  view. 

We  presently  consume  about  24  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  year. 
By  1980,  our  consumption  is  expected  to 
rise  to  about  35  trillion  cubic  feet.  As  I 
told  the  Senate  last  June  19: 

I  mention  this  because  there  is  no  doubt 
we  are  experiencing  a  shortage  of  fossil  fuels. 
And,  while  we  know  where  some  deposits  and 
sources  of  fuel  are.  we  are  not  able  to  bring 
them  into  this  country  because  of  the  con- 
stant opposition  of  people  who  speak  in  the 
name  of  ecology. 

Because  of  ecological  problems,  we  are 
being  forced  to  import  ever  greater 
amounts  of  fuel.  I  have  previously  ex- 
plained the  Venezuelan  situation  to  the 
Senate.  In  1967  we  imported  nearlv  2.5 
million  barrels  per  day.  Only  8.1  percent 
of  this  total  came  from  the  Middle 
East— 1.9  percent  came  from  North 
Africa.  Nearly  39.7  percent  came  from 
Venezuela.  In  1971  we  imported  between 
3.8  million  barrels  and  3.9  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  This  was  approximately  1.5 
billion  barrels  during  the  year,  and  rep- 
resented about  26  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  petroleum  in  the  United 
States.  Our  balance-of -payments  outlay 
in  1971  for  petroleum  alone  was  $3,- 
323.000.000. 

Predictions  indicate  that  the  United 
States  will  become  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  Middle  East  imports  until  1975. 
Venezuelan  imports  will  remain  the 
same.  Imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  also  remain  stable. 

This  year,  imported  oil  will  represent 
approximately  35  percent  of  our  needs. 
By  1975.  we  will  be  importing  37  percent 
of  our  domestic  consumption.  By  1980 
over  44  percent.  By  1985  over  53  percent. 
And  these  figures  are  conservative. 

The  major  remaining  additional  readi- 
ly accessible  American  petroleimi  supplv 
source  is  Alaska.  The  estimates  of  recov- 
erable oil  and  gas  reserves  from  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope  alone  range  from  10 
to  30  billion  barrels  or  more  of  crude  oil 
and  about  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  na- 
tural gas.  And  this  does  not  even  take 
into  account  the  other  areas  of  Alaska 
likely  to  produce  petroleum  products,  in- 
cluding the  Gulf  of  Ala^ska.  the  Bering 
Sea.  the  Chuckchi  Sea.  and  lower  Cook 
Inlet. 

Let  us  compare  this  to  our  total  oil  and 
tras  reserves.  From  1971  to  1972  US  oil 
reserves  fell  4.5  percent.  Gas  reserves  fell 
4.6  percent. 

Alaskan  North  Slope  oil  reserves  of  9.6 
billion  barrels  represent  more  than  25 
percent  of  our  total  oil  reserve*;.  Alaskan 
North  Slope  natural  gas  reserves  of  26 
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trillion  cubic  feet  represent  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  our  total  natural 
gas  reserves. 

These  reserves  are  vitally  necessary 
for  our  national  security.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  current  energy  crisis  will  have 
many  profound  effects  on  our  defense 
posture.  For  example,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  in  1973  It  will  need  nearly  345-mU- 
lion  gallons  of  aviation  gasoline,  over 
7.6-bUlion  gallons  of  jet  fuel,  over  480- 
million  gallons  of  motor  gasoline,  and 
nearly  1.7 -billion  gallons  of  residual  fuel. 
The  total  consumption  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  be  over  12  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  most  important  that  this  country 
have  access  to  North  Slope  oil  as  quickly 
as  possible.  A  tran^s-Canada  pipeline  will 
be  subject  to  serious  delays  that  must  be 
avoided  if  possible.  These  delays  are 
likely  to  require  3  to  5  years  additional 
time  for  the  building  of  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline. 

In  fact,  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Interior  are  convinced  that  there  is  no 
Canadian  alternative  to  the  proposed 
Alaskan  pipeline  at  this  time.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton  that  for  more  than  3  years  the 
Canadian  Government  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion that  it  is  not  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States  on  the  matter  of 
pipelines  from  the  Arctic. 

We  must  have  a  fast,  easily  accessible 
route  to  obtain  our  North  Slope  oil.  This 
country  will  literally  grind  to  a  halt  if 
we  do  not  have  access  to  a  secure  source 
of  petroleum.  The  most  secure  pipeline 
and  the  quickest  is  across  American  soil 
in  Alaska,  carried  in  American  bottom 
ships,  crewed  by  Americans  to  the  lower 
48  States. 

Because  the  oil  must  be  carried  from 
Valdez  to  the  lower  48  in  American  ships 
under  the  Jones  Act,  we  must  increase 
the  size  of  our  merchant  marine.  These 
ships  will  be  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  national  emergency.  Crews 
will  be  trained  and  will  be  available  for 
the  defense  of  this  Nation.  Tliese  ships 
will  also  be,  I  believe,  more  secure  than 
a  stationary  pipeline  crossing  a  foreign 
country,  however  friendly.  It  is  very  easy 
to  destroy  a  pipeline  wherever  that  line  is 
located.  It  is  much  more  difiQcult  to  in- 
terdict completely  a  trade  route  of  tank- 
ers. Tankers  can  be  convoyed  and  pro- 
tected from  submarines.  A  long  pipe- 
line must  be  continuously  patroled  from 
the  air  and  is  much  more  vulnerable  to 
attack. 

Because  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will 
be  built  so  much  more  quickly  than  a 
trans-Canadian  route,  this  Nation  will 
be  dependent  upon  foreign  oil  producing 
countries  for  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  were  we  to  adopt  a  trans-Canadian 
route. 

And.  time  is  extremely  important. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  should  not 
be  put  in  the  position  where  it  can  be 
blackmailed  by  armed  countries  poten- 
tially unfriendly  and  where  it  must  help 
create  and  fuel  an  arms  race  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Such  a  course  of  action  can  only 
divert  our  basic  national  policy,  which 
is  to  promote  world  peace  and  our  do- 
mestic interests.  Such  a  course  will  only 


drain  our  limited  resources.  Why  should 
we  help  divide  the  'vestem  nations  and 
create  significant  additional  tension  in 
the  Middle  East? 

Another  aspect  of  paramount  impor- 
tance is  the  effect  of  our  payments  for 
fuel  on  the  stability  of  the  dollar  and 
our  balance  of  payments.  A  few  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East  have  accumu- 
lated vast  financial  reserves  because  of 
petroleum  purchases  by  other  nations. 
At  a  less  as  to  what  to  do  with  money 
thus  earned,  they  have  speculated  heav- 
ily on  the  international  monetary  ex- 
changes. The  dollar  and  other  curren- 
cies have  suffered  as  a  result.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  dollar's  instability  is  this  mone- 
tary speculation  on  the  European  money 
exchanges.  By  continuing  our  purchases 
of  petroleum  abroad,  we  will  contribute 
to  the  dollar's  deflation  and  to  our  criti- 
cal balance-of-payments  drain. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
believe  it  is  mast  important  that  we  de- 
velop additional  sources  of  fuel  supplies, 
both  conventional  and  exotic,  and  that 
we  do  this  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Alaska's  North  Slope  is  the  key  source  for 
our  near  and  intermediate  term  needs. 
The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  the  quick- 
est and  most  secure  means  of  obtaining 
North  Slope  oil.  I  support  the  building  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  urge  Congress  to  act  quickly 
on  this. 

Mr.  GRA"VEL.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
1973  issue  of  Maclean's  magazine  pub- 
lished in  Toronto.  Canada,  has  a  most 
interesting  article  attributed  to  Mr. 
William  P.  Wilder,  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Study,  Ltd.  The 
title  of  the  article  is  even  more  interest- 
ing, which  is:  "That  Pipeline:  Let  the 
Yanks  Pay  Our  Way." 

This  relates  specifically  to  the  pro- 
posed trans-Canada  gas  pipeline — and 
not  a  trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline — which 
holds  the  intense  intere.st  of  the  Cana- 
dians at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wilder  points  out  that: 

In  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  a 
pipeline  from  the  .Arctic  must  be  large 
enough  to  deliver  natural  gas  at  the  rate  of 
four  billion  cubic  feet  per  day — nearly  one 
third  more  than  Canada's  present  total 
demand.  Only  by  taking  advantage  of  Initial 
access  to  U.  S.  markets  can  sufficient  volume 
be  achieved  to  finance  an  Arctic  gas  pipe- 
line. 

About  half  the  initial  projected  flow  of 
4  billion  cubic  feet  per  day  would  be  U.S. 
gao  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska,  with 
the  other  half  from  the  Mackenzie  Delta. 
The  availability  of  Alaskan  gas  thus  reduces 
the  amount  of  Canadian  gas  that  must  be 
sold  to  the  U.S.  to  make  the  pipeline 
feasible.  Alaskan  gas,  and  U.S.  customers, 
would  in  effect  help  pay  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting Canadian  Arctic  gas  to  Canadian 
Cities. 

Mr.  Wilder  goes  on  to  say  that  a 
natural  gas  pipeline  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  through  the  Mackenzie 
Delta  would  also  mean: 

An  important  stimulus  to  the  national 
economy; 

Majority  Canadian  ownership  and 
control  of  the  largest  single  industrial 
project  in  the  nation's  hLstory; 

Generation  of  many  hundred3  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  government  revenues. 


Mr.  Wilder  is  talking  about  a  gas  pipe- 
line which  the  Canadians  apparently 
want,  and  need.  He  is  not  talking  about 
an  oil  pipeline  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  United  States.  With  the  requirement 
of  majority  ownership  and  control  of  a 
gas  pipeline — again  needed  and 
wanted — what  kind  of  restrictions  could 
we  expect  the  Canadian  Government  to 
place  upon  the  energy-hungry  United 
States  with  a  trans-Canadian  oil  pipe- 
line? It  does  not  take  much  imagination 
to  conclude  that  the  self-interest  of  the 
Canadian  Government  would  be  fore- 
most in  its  negotiations  with  us  for 
either  an  oil  or  gas  pipeline  through 
Canada.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
"Uncle  Sam"  would  be  drawing  the 
"short  end  of  the  stick." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Wilder's  article  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  article  merits  the 
close  attention  of  this  eminent  bodj'. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That  Pipeline:  Let  the  Yanks  Pay  Our  Way 
(By   William   P.    Wilder) 

In  the  last  issue  of  Maclean's,  Prof.  J. 
Tuzo  Wilson  made  an  eloquent  plea  against 
the  sale  of  gas  and  oil  to  the  U.S.  on  the 
grounds  that  they'll  be  needed  for  our  own 
domestic  requirements.  Because  Maclean's 
believes  that  the  proposed  Arctic  Gas  pipe- 
line up  the  Mackenzie  Valley  deserves  to  be 
debated  from  every  point  of  view,  we  asked 
William  Wilder,  chairman  of  the  consortium 
planning  the  flve-bllUon  dollar  project,  to 
state  his  views. 

At  a  time  when  Canadians  are  taking  more 
interest  In  environment  and  the  quality  of 
life,  It  Isn't  surprising  that  the  proposed 
Arctic  Gas  pipeline  has  sparked  discussion  on 
many  Issues. 

One  area  of  concern  has  been  environ- 
mental Impact.  Arctic  Gas  has  operated  three 
pipeline  test  facilities  In  the  North  for  nearly 
two  years.  This  $7.5  million  program  has 
shown  that  a  fully  burled  pipeline  carrying 
gas  that  has  been  refrigerated  to  below  32 
degrees  Fahrenheit  causes  no  permanent 
damage  to  permafrost. 

Arctic  Gas  scientists  have  completed  base 
line  wildlife  and  vegetation  studies  and  we 
are  convinced  that  any  adverse  impact  In 
these  areas  will  be  negligible.  These  studies 
have  cost  Ave  million  dollars  and  detailed 
environmental  Impact  studies  this  year  will 
cost  several  million  more. 

Another  area  of  concern  has  been  the  need 
to  provide  urgently  required  Job  opportu- 
nities in  northern  Canada,  and  training  pro- 
grams enabling  Eskimos  and  Indians  to  take 
advantage  of  these  employment  opportuni- 
ties, at  the  same  time  minimizing  possible 
social  costs. 

Pipeline  and  resource  development  should 
not  Impair  the  opportunity  for  northern  resi- 
dents who  want  to  continue  their  tradi- 
tional hunting  and  trapping  lifestyles.  But 
not  all  northerners  want  to  continue  simply 
living  off  the  land.  Many  seek  an  alternative 
to  marginal  subsistence  based  on  hunting 
and  trapping  In  a  harsh  environment,  or  the 
social  morass  of  welfare.  Just  as  it  would 
be  wrong  to  deny  the  opportunity  to  those 
who  want  to  pursue  traditional  lifestyles,  .so 
would  It  he  wrong  to  deny  the  opportunity 
to  tho.=-,e  who  r^cek  the  benefits  of  a  wage 
economy  Pipeline  construction  will  open  up 
such  opportunities. 

As  to  developing  Arctic  fuel  reserves.  Cina- 
dians  will  themselves  need  supplle'^  from 
Arctic  sour.es  by  the  end  of  this  de  fide  if 
there  Is  to  be  enough  gas  to  fuel  indu.stnes 
and  heat  homes. 
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In  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  a 
pipeline  from  the  Arctic  must  be  large 
enough  to  deliver  natural  gas  at  the  rate  of 
four  billion  cubic  feet  per  day — nearly  one 
third  more  than  Canada's  present  total 
demand.  Only  by  taking  advantage  of  initial 
access  to  U.S.  markets  can  sufficient  volume 
be  achieved  to  finance  an  Arctic  gas  pipeline. 

About  half  the  Initial  projected  flow  of 
four  billion  cubic  feet  per  day  would  be  U.S. 
gas  from  the  north  slope  of  Alaska,  with  the 
other  half  from  the  Mackenzie  Delta.  The 
availability  of  Alaskan  gas  thus  reduces  the 
amount  of  Canadian  gas  that  must  be  sold  to 
the  U.S.  to  make  the  pipeline  feasible.  Alas- 
kan gas,  and  U.S.  customers,  would  In  effect 
help  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  Canadian 
Arctic  gas  to  Canadian  cities. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  potential 
gas  supply  In  northern  Canada  would  have 
to  be  sold  "to  the  U.S. 

In  the  March  issue  of  Maclean's,  Prof.  J. 
Tuzo  Wilson,  an  internationally  respected 
geophyslcist.  WTOte  of  the  rapidly  Increasing 
U.S.  hunger  for  fuel  and  warned  about  ex- 
porting our  gas  and  oil  because  of  the  long- 
term  inadequacy  of  our  supplies. 

No  one  in  Canada  suggests  unrestrained 
exports  to  the  United  States.  But  we  do  need 
some  exports  In  order  to  be  able  to  economi- 
cally utilize  our  own  potential  energy  sup- 
plies, particularly  supplies  of  Arctic  natural 
gas. 

Given  our  historic  national  policy  of  limit- 
ing energy  exports  to  supplies  surplus  to  our 
own  requirements,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
potential  supplies  of  fossil  fuel  (oil,  natural 
gas  and  coal  which  supply  90"^;  of  our 
energy)  will  be  adequate  for  a  long  time — 
if  they  are  developed  and  made  available.  In 
a  quarter  century  of  active  exploration  we 
have  sttU  discovered  probably  less  than  15'; 
of  Canada's  estimated  potential  reserves  of 
conventional  crude  oil  and  natural  gas,  and 
we  have  produced  less  than  3  ^  . 

If  reserves  of  coal  and  oil  from  the  Atha- 
basca tar  sands  are  Included,  our  proven  and 
projected  potential  fossil  fuel  reserves  are 
estimated  at  an  equivalent  of  more  than  a 
500-year  supply  at  the  projected  1990  rates  of 
demand.  But  unless  we  continue  to  develop 
our  potential  supplies  at  an  adequate  rate 
we  could  face  shortages  of  available  domestic 
energy  within  a  very  few  years. 

Financing  the  construction  of  the  pipeline 
can  be  accomplished  without  excessive  pres- 
sure on  the  Canadian  dollar  or  distortion 
of  the  economy.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  signifi- 
cant jK)rtlon  of  the  total  capital  require- 
ments, and  more  than  50';  of  equity  capital, 
can  be  raised  In  Canada. 

Starting  with  Initial  feasibility  studies  In 
1967.  the  present  25  member  firms  of  Arctic 
Gas  had  spent  more  than  $25  million  by  1973 
to  examine  all  aspects  of  the  proposed  pipe- 
line. As  soon  as  all  of  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  from  these  studies, 
we  intend,  later  this  year,  to  file  applications 
to  Canadian  and  U.S.  government  authorities 
for  approval  to  construct  and  operate  the 
profxjsed  pipeline.  Regulatory  proceedings. 
Including  exhaustive  examination  at  public 
hearings,  are  expected  to  take  at  least  IV2 
years.  By  the  earliest  that  we  can  anticipate 
approvals — possibly  late  1974  or  early  1975 — 
Arctic  Gas  will  have  Invested  more  than 
seven  years  and  $50  million.  Delivery  of 
materials  and  construction  will  take  another 
three  or  four  years. 

No  industrial  project  In  Canada  will  have 
oeen  subject  to  more  extensive  study,  nor 
to  more  exhaustive  public  examination  at 
hearings  before  government  agencies,  as  pro- 
vided by  parliament. 

This  long  lead  time  required  Indicates  why 
excessive  delay  of  an  Arctic  gas  pipeline  can- 
not be  afforded  If  we  are  to  have  gas  supplies 
available  when  they  are  needed  by  the  end 
of  this  decade. 

A  natural  gas  pipeline  from  the  Arctic  also 
will  mean: 


An  important  stimulus  to  the  national 
economy. 

Majority  Canadian  ownership  and  control 
of  the  largest  single  Industrial  project  In 
the  nation's  history. 

Generation  of  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  government  revenues. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Canada  has  an 
ample  supply  of  potential  energy  resources. 
The  challenge  is  to  ensure  that  they  will 
be  developed  and  available  as  required,  and 
in  a  manner  that  provides  maximum  benefit 
to  Canadians  A  pipeline  to  transport  natural 
gas  from  the  Arctic  will  play  a  vital  role 
in  meeting  this  challenge. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  cul- 
mination of  recent  events  places  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  Congress  the  respon- 
sibility to  take  prompt  and  decisive  ac- 
tion toward  the  development  and  ac- 
quisition of  additional  energy  to  meet 
critical  present  shortages  and  spiraling 
demands.  The  legislation  currently  be- 
fore us  represents  a  significant  step  to- 
ward accomplishing  this  objective. 

S.  1081,  the  Federal  Lands  Right-of- 
Way  of  1973.  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
removes  the  technical  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
and  clears  the  way  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  grant  the  necessary  per- 
mits to  begin  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  immediately. 

In  addition  to  permitting  construction 
to  bring  Alaskan  North  Slope  crude  oil 
to  the  48  contiguous  States,  S.  1081  clari- 
fies legislation  regulating  future  rights- 
of-way  decision  concerning  Federal 
lands. 

There  seems  to  be  little  controversy 
concerning  the  urgent  national  need  for 
North  Slope  oil.  However,  despite  a  clear 
preference  by  the  committee  majority 
for  authorization  of  the  Alaskan  route 
first,  some  have  proposed  to  delay  the 
start  of  this  project  until  the  Canadian 
alternative  is  more  thoroughly  re- 
searched. Amendment  240  would  further 
delay  a  decision  on  this  matter  at  least 
a  full  year  until  the  completion  of  an 
additional  impact  statement  and  a  com- 
prehensive interdisciplinary  study. 

Secretary  Morton  has  previously 
stated  that  thousands  of  man  hours  have 
already  been  devoted  to  a  six  volume 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  re- 
garding the  proposed  Alaskan  pipeline, 
approximately  150  pages  of  which  dealt 
with  a  discussion  of  possible  Canadian 
routes. 

S.  1081  explicitly  requests  negotiations 
with  the  Canadian  Government  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  a  trans-Canada 
route  and  requires  a  report  within  a  year 
on  the  results  and  recommendations. 
Meanwhile  it  allows  for  construction  to 
proceed  on  the  trans-Alaskan  line.  It  by 
no  means  precludes  the  later  construc- 
tion of  a  second  route  through  Canada 
and  carefully  avoids  passing  judgment 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  alternative 
routes. 

Although  the  evidence  is  not  decisive 
for  either  alternative,  a  few  advantages 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  line  merit  constant 
review. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  has  expressed  a  re- 
newed willingness  to  cooperate  In  the 
development  of  a  pipeline  traversing 
their  soil.  It  has  been  further  suggested 


that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  nego- 
tiate if  the  Alaskan  route  were  given 
first  priority. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  pre- 
viously indicated  that  it  would  be  unwill- 
ing to  participate  in  any  such  ventiu-e 
except  from  a  position  of  majority  own- 
ership. This  fact  coupled  with  recent 
Canadian  restrictions  on  fuel  exports  to 
the  U.S.  carries  a  foreboding  message  re- 
garding dependence  on  foreign  govern- 
ments for  energy  needs. 

Other  economic  considerations  include 
the  $200-$300  million  price  tag  of  in- 
creased construction  costs  incurred  for 
each  additional  year  the  project  is  de- 
layed and  the  inevitable  delay,  regard- 
less of  the  estimate  used,  expected  be- 
fore a  Canadian  pipeline  could  become 
operative. 

The  satisfaction  of  current  energy 
needs  requires  the  importation  of  6-mil- 
lion  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  This  expendi- 
ture is  a  major  cause  of  our  growing 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  in  turn 
can  be  traced  as  a  significant  cause  of 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  other 
of  our  current  economic  woes.  By  1980 
the  trans-Alaskan  line  could  be  at  a 
capacity  output  of  2  million  barrels  a 
day.  This  figure  would  reduce  our  im- 
port requirements  by  approximately  20 
percent  and  in  turn  reduce  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  at  current  prices  by 
$2  billion  a  year. 

In  the  absence  of  available  substitutes, 
the  need  is  clear  for  a  domestic  source  of 
oil.  The  increasing  tendency  of  Middle 
East  nations  with  large  oil  reserves,  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia,  to  use  oil  expxjrts  for 
political  purposes  is  a  further  indication 
of  the  urgency  of  this  situation. 

There  is  no  indication  that  a  Canadian 
route  would  be  ecologically  superior  to 
the  proposed  Alaskan  line.  A  Canadian 
pipeline  would  be  four  times  as  long  as 
the  Prudhoe-'Valdez  line  through  a  for- 
eign country.  A  Canadian  route  would 
have  to  cross  at  least  1.200  miles  of  per- 
mafrost compared  to  700  miles  in  the 
Alaskan  proposal,  and  traverse  12  rivers 
of  a  minimum  width  of  one-half  mile 
compared  to  1  for  the  Alaskan  alterna- 
tive. A  survey  of  earthquake  maps  shows 
the  Canadian  route  to  be  at  least  equal  in 
severity  if  not  surpassing  the  Alaskan 
line.  The  environmental  safety  of  the 
Valdez  terminal  combined  with  stricter 
regulations  now  governing  the  operation 
of  U.S.  tankers  gives  further  eudence  of 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  Canadian 
routes  will  not  proude  greater  ecological 
safeguards. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  energy  needs  of  the 
regions  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountiiins  un- 
der the  Alasktm  proposal  Some  estimate 
that  west  coast  delivery  would  result  in 
surpluses  to  be  used  for  export  to  Japan 
and  other  nations.  These  estimates  are 
generally  based  on  a  current  completion 
date  of  the  project.  A  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately 2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  has 
been  projected  for  the  west  coast  by  1980. 
This  figure  matches  estimutes  of  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  Alaskan  line 
by  that  date.  Undoubtedly  maximum 
North  Slope  output  will  still  leave  the 
necessity  for  large  oil  imports.  The  costs 
of  transporting  oil  from  the  west  coast  to 
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the  Midwest  and  from  the  gulf  coast  to 
the  Midwest  are  essentially  equal.  Hope- 
fully the  Distribution  Act  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  distribu- 
tion plans  calling  for  the  eventual  ex- 
tension of  natural  gas  lines  to  the  Mid- 
west and  East  from  the  North  Slope  will 
lead  to  an  equitable  solution  to  this  vital 
problem. 

The  severity  of  our  national  need  to 
develop  domestic  sources  of  energy  con- 
clusively supports  immediate  authoriza- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 

LONG   DELAYS   DO   NOT  NECESSARILY   INSURE   EN- 
VIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  is  at  present  engaged  in  lengthy 
debate,  as  well  it  should  be.  concerning 
the  relative  adverse  environmental  con- 
sequences which  would  result  from  the 
construction  of  pipelines  to  deliver  oil 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  the 
lower  48  States.  Many  of  the  proposals 
under  consideration  would  require  addi- 
tional delays  in  the  delivery  of  that  oil 
on  top  of  delays  which  are  already  too 
lengthy. 

I  am  concerned.  Mr.  President,  that 
too  many  well-intentioned  and  deeply 
interested  people  have  come  to  equate 
delay,  regardless  of  eventual  outcome, 
with  orotection  of  the  environment.  This 
Ls  simply  not  a  true  perception. 

AVe  must,  as  we  strive  to  balance  the 
other  competing  interests  which  are  vital 
to  our  national  well-being  against  the 
Increasing  recognition  of  legitimate  en- 
vironmental concerns,  develop  a  system 
which  shortens  the  delay  required  to 
make  decision  regarding  the  best  bal- 
ance. We  must  be  able  to  allow  decision- 
makers to  fully  consider  the  relevant 
information  and  the  competing  argu- 
ments and  opinions  in  a  timely  manner 
50  that  the  issue  will  be  put  to  rest  once 
a  decision  is  made  by  those  vested  with 
that  authority  and  responsibility.  Re- 
gardless of  any  individuals  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  matters  now  before 
this  Chamber  it  is  clear  that  such  a 
procedure  has  not  been  developed  to  this 
point. 

In  this  regard  I  would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial  by 
Mr.  Ray  Cromley  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  Wednesday.  July  U.  1973. 
I  therefore,  request  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Cromley's  editorial  entitled 
•Speeding  Up  the  Process"  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speeding  Up  the  Process 
(By  Ray  Cromley) 

In  considerable  measure  our  energy  short- 
age is  a  result  of  Indecision  over  pollution. 

Not  ecology.  Not  pollution.  But  indecision. 
An  Inability  to  decide  what  nuclear  power 
production,  pipelines,  open  pit  mines,  coal 
burning,  offshore  drilling  do  to  the  land- 
scape, the  air  and  to  human  beings  and  wild- 
life, how  serious  these  various  disturbances 
are.  how  much  we  are  going  to  allow  as  a 
nation,  and  what  to  do  about  It. 

Crucial  projects  which  would  mean,  more 
heat  or  air  conditioning  for  our  homes,  more 
gasoline  for  our  cars,  more  electricity  for  our 
lights  are  delayed — by  bureaucratic  red  tape, 
by  long  drawn-out  court  actions,  by  repeated 
studies  by  this  commission  or  another. 


In  some  cases  these  delays  add  up  to  10 
years. 

Now  this  reporter  is  jiot  going  to  quarrel 
with  the  process,  for  this  is  the  price  of 
democracy.  If  all  parties  considered  are  go- 
ing to  get  their  opinions  heard  and  consid- 
ered, this  takes  time.  Only  dictators  can 
make  instant  decisions.  But  vve  must  realize 
the  price  we  are  paying  and  why  that  price 
is  being  paid.  Perhaps  we  can  find  a  way  to 
speed  the  democratic  process  without  danger 
to  our  rights  and  environment. 

This  natloii  has  the  technical  ability  and 
the  resources  to  produce  and  to  transport  the 
power  necessary,  even  with  the  surge  in  de- 
mand this  past  year 

If  a  decision  could  have  been  reached  say 
three  years  ago  on  what  form  of  an  .-Maskan 
pipeline  would  be  acceptable  environmen- 
tally. It  Is  quite  possible  we  would  today  be 
producing  several  million  additional  barrels 
of  oil  domestically. 

The  problem  is  not  whether  to  allow  or  not 
allow  a  pipeline  per  se.  It's  how  much  harm 
to  the  ecology  we  want  to  allow.  Once  these 
standards  are  decided,  then  engineers  have 
told  me  they  can  design  a  pipeline,  elevated 
if  necessary,  to  meet  almost  any  specifica- 
tions. 

Offshore  oil  drilling  bids  were  held  up  for 
almost  a  year-some  time  back,  and  then  de- 
velopment allowed  to  proceed  with  no  great 
change  In  environmental  requirements.  If  It 
were  not  for  this  delay,  some  of  this  oil  most 
"Bertalnly  would  be  coming  into  production 
this  year. 

Nuclear  power  plant  starts  have  been  de- 
layed unreasonably.  Japanese  firms,  using 
American  technology  and  equipment,  have 
been  able  to  put  In  nuclear  stations  within 
four  years  of  conception.  In  the  United 
States  these  days,  the  process  sometimes 
takes  almost  a  full  decade.  Delays  of  two 
years  In  getting  decisions  from  one  govern- 
ment body  are  common.  But  firms  often 
must  deal  with  a  host  of  local  bodies  and  a 
series  of  court  fights. 

Contacts  In  the  oil  companies  say  they 
are  heslstant  about  building  new  refineries — 
In  part  because  they  want  to  wait  and  make 
certain  Just  what  the  environmental  re- 
quirements will  be  and  what  construction 
changes  and  expenses  those  requirements 
win  necessitate. 

Strict  environmental  requirements  have 
made  it  Impractical  to  use  coal  with  impor- 
tant sulphur  content  in  most  electric  power 
plants.  In  many  Instances,  therefore,  electric 
utilities  have  turned  to  oil.  adding  to  the 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  shortages.  Confusion 
over  what  environmental  requirements  will 
be  laid  on  large  open  pit  mines,  and  con- 
cern over  the  delays  certain  to  be  caused  by 
lawsuits  and  dickering  with  the  bureaucrats. 
Is  slowing  preparatory  work  on  some  major 
new  open  pit  mines  in  Western  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  sulphur-free  coal  Is 
present  in  thick  beds. 

MODIFICATION    OF    UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  after  consulting 
with  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
Member  'Mr.  Fannin >,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
MoNDALEi.  and  through  him  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Bayh  I ,  the  authors  of  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment,  to  propose  the  following 
change  in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment as  earlier  ordered. 

Under  the  agreement  as  earlier  entered 
into,  at  no  later  than  11  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day, July  13,  the  Senate  would  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  Mondale-Bayh 


amendment,  with  a  vote  to  occur  thereon 
at  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  Friday. 

After  consulting  with  the  Senators 
named  and  others,  I  am  authorized  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  re- 
sume on  the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment 
at  11  a.m.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    314 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment  No.  314,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  32,  line  8,  after  the  word  "exports." 
add  the  following:  "will  not  diminish  the 
total  quantity  or  quality  of  petroleum  avail- 
able to  the  United  States,  and". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  perfecting  amendment  is  to 
close  a  possible  loophole  by  which  ex- 
ports of  crude  oil  from  Alaska  could 
reduce  the  total  supply  of  petroleum 
available  to  the  United  States. 

A  categorical  prohibition  of  oil  exports 
would  not  be  wise  for  three  reasons. 
First,  it  might  encourage  other  countries 
to  do  the  same,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States.  Second,  it  would  tie  the 
hands  of  our  Government  in  negotiating 
mutual  arrangements  among  the  oil  con- 
suming countries  to  assist  one  another  in 
the  event  of  an  embargo  or  other  inter- 
ruptions of  Middle  Eastern  oil  shipments. 

The  State  Department  has  pointed  out 
both  of  these  problems  in  a  letter  oppos- 
ing the  export  prohibition  in  Mr.  Mon- 
day's amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  incorporated  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  9,  1973. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  once 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  would  be  created  by  prohibition 
of  oil  exports  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 
I  am  especially  concerned  about  section  207B 
of  amendment  240  (Mondale  amendment)  to 
S.  1081. 

This  provision  would  require  a  Presidential 
finding  that  the  failure  to  export  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  would  present  an  im- 
minent threat  to  the  national  security,  and 
the  authority  for  such  a  finding  would  lapse 
after  60  days  unless  Its  continuation  was  ex- 
pressly approved  by  the  Congress.  Such  a 
procedure,  in  my  view,  would  be  completely 
unworkable,  would  threaten  the  possibility 
of  establishing  cooperative  arrangements 
with  other  major  consuming  nations  and 
would  thus  work  against  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

In  his  statement  on  energy  on  June  29, 
the  President  indicated  that  the  Department 
of  State  Is  consulting  with  the  major  oil 
producing  and  consuming  nations  to  develop 
cooperative  arrangements  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  stable  sources  of  oil  to  meet  the 
world's  i^rowlng  energy  demand  require- 
ments. An  Important  proposal  currently  un- 
der discussion  In  the  OECD  Is  an  emergency 
sharing  arrangement  among  major  consum- 
ing countries  to  meet  curtailments  of  sup- 
ply Interruption.  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
arrangement,   consuming   nations   could   be 
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at  the  mercy  of  oil  producers  who  might  for 
various  reasons  curtail  shipments. 

The  enactment  of  a  provision  like  section 
207B  would  tie  the  hands  of  our  negotiators 
and  severely  weaken  the  U.S.  position  In  In- 
ternational negotiations.  Rather  than  pro- 
tecting the  national  security,  as  Is  Implied  In 
the  language  of  section  207B.  it  would,  on  the 
oonirary,  threaten  our  security  Interests  by 
limiting  the  possibility  of  establishing  In- 
ternational arrangements  to  meet  supply 
contingencies. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore your  Committee  and  In  my  recent  let- 
ters to  you.  the  President  already  has  ade- 
quate legal  authority  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act  to  limit  or  to  prohibit 
exports  of  oil  from  the  U.S.  should  this  be 
necessary  for  reasons  of  short  supply  or  for 
national  security.  I  very  much  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Senate  will  not  enact 
burdensome  or  unworkable  amendments 
which  will  hamper  the  Government's  ability 
to  deal  with  the  already  complicated  task  of 
assuring  the  nation's  energy  supply. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  J.  Casey. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  reason  to  avoid  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition is  the  fact  that  there  might  well 
be  situations  in  which  export-for-lmport 
arrangements  would  be  of  benefit  to  both 
the  United  States  and  its  trading  part- 
ners. For  example,  if  there  were  ever 
Alaskan  crude  oil  surplus  to  west  coast 
needs  it  might  be  exchanged  for  Latin 
American  or  Eastern  Hemisphere  crude 
oil  delivered  to  the  Northeast  or  the  Mid- 
west, which  would  otherwise  have  been 
transported  to  Japan. 

Under  some  circumstances  import-for- 
export  exchanges  might  be  a  better  ar- 
rangement to  bring  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  additional  crude  oil 
supplies  than  either  a  transcontinental 
pipeline  or  a  tanker  route  around  the 
Horn. 

Our  concern  is  that  any  such  arrange- 
ment should  genuinely  provide  to  the 
United  States  oil  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  available  in  exchange  for  any 
North  Slope  oil  exported  from  this  coun- 
try. The  reference  to  quality  is  to  as- 
sure that  the  valuable  low-sulfur  crude 
from  the  North  Slope  is  not  exported  in 
exchange  for  high-sulfur  crude  that  will 
aggravate  our  air  quality  problems. 

My  perfecting  amendment  requires  a 
specific  finding  by  the  President,  first, 
that  any  exports  of  North  Slope  crude 
oil  be  offset  in  fact  by  assured  imports  of 
at  least  the  same  amount  and  quality, 
and  second,  a  Presidential  finding  that 
they  are  generally  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  indicated  to  the 
distinguished  floor  manager.  I  intend  to 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment. It  would  provide  that  no  Alaskan 
oil  could  be  exported  to  non -United 
States  consumers  unless  the  President 
determined  that  an  Imminent  national 
emergency  required  it;  provided  further, 
that  Congress  concurs  in  that  judgment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Would  there  be  any  ob- 
jection to  having  that  amendment  apply 
to  the  entire  United  States?  If  crude  oil 
should  be  found  in  Minnesota,  why 
should  Minnesota  be  permitted  to  export 


that  oil  to  Canada,  which  may  have  a 
deficiency  at  that  time?  What  is  good 
for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  apply  to  every  other 
State. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  the  Senator  imply- 
ing that  substantial  quantities  of  Alas- 
kan oil  could  be  exported? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No;  I  think  it  is  ridicu- 
lous that  anj'  part  of  this  coimtry  should 
be  exporting  oil  when  we  have  an  oil 
deficiency.  We  could  have  an  oil  defi- 
ciency from  now  to  the  end  of  time.  I 
think  it  is  ridiculous,  when  this  country 
is  short  of  oil,  to  say  that  it  could  be  ex- 
ported to  any  other  country. 

Is  the  Senator  saying  that  when  oil  is 
foimd  in  Minnesota,  it  can  be  exported? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  closest  analogy 
to  that  is  soybeans. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  we  ought  to 
restrict  the  exporting  of  Alaskan  soy- 
beans. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  complete  my 
answer.  I  am  convinced  that  the  basic 
economic  underpinning  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  assumes  a  vast  export 
of  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan  and  elsewhere. 
This  has  been  stated  by  the  President  of 
the  Alyeska  Consortium. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  talked  with  him,  and 
he  denies  that. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  An  economists  at  the 
University  of  Washington  has  said  so.  It 
has  been  publicly  mentioned  by  many 
economists.  Mr.  Sato,  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister,  spoke  of  getting  large  quanti- 
ties of  oil  a  day  from  this  pipeline.  That 
oil  is  desperately  needed  bv  consumers 
in  the  United  States. 

Yet  it  will  be  sold  outside  the  United 
States,  because  there  is  no  way  to  deliver 
that  oil  if  it  comes  trans-Alaska  to  the 
Midwest  or  to  the  East.  The  tankers  are 
too  large  to  go  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and,  therefore,  what  we  have  Is 
a  pipeline  predicated  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  more  important  for  the  big  oil  com- 
panies to  be  able  to  earn  premium  prices 
on  the  sale  of  precious  U.S.  oil  overseas 
than  to  serve  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  that  statement  is  really  unbeliev- 
ably far-fetched.  I  say  that  most  re- 
spectfully. If  he  is  necessarily  so  con- 
cerned that  that  would  happen,  my  only 
concern  is  that  he  not  discriminate 
against  my  State.  If  he  is  so  concerned 
about  exports,  then  let  him  make  a  law 
that  applies  to  all  the  States,  because  I 
am  sure  he  has  equal  concern  for  the 
economic  feasibility  of  oil  in  Texas,  in 
Louisiana,  or  any  other  place. 

So  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
considering  the  economics  of  export 
practices  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Alaska  pipeline.  But.  be  that  as  it 
may.  the  Senator  is  insistent  on  saying, 
in  the  muck  of  this  misinformation,  that 
he  can  do  that.  The  only  thing  I  do  not 
want  him  to  do  is  to  pass  any  law  to  dis- 
criminate against  my  State. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  time  limitation  on  this  amendment. 
I  want  to  be  generous,  but  I  find  that  I 
may  be  losing  all  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  please. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  state  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  it  not  true  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  manager  of  the  bill 
to  yield  further  time  on  the  bilP 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  We  are  not  restricted 
to  the  30  minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  make  my 
time  available  to  any  Senators  whether 
they  are  for  or  against,  but  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  I  have  enough  time  to  respond 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
'  Mr.  Tower  > . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  vield 
m.vself  such  time  as  I  mav  require  ' 

Mr.  President,  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  prevent  the  problems 
from  developing  that  are  outlined  in  Sec- 
retary Casey's  letter  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin*  re- 
garding exports  of  crude.  The  Jackson 
amendment  is  to  provide  fiexibilitv  in 
dealing  with  our  allies. 

Let  me  read  the  Secretary's  letter  in 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  I  would  like  once 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  would  be  created  bv  prohibition 
of  oil  exports  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
I  am  especially  concerned  about  section  207B 
of  amendment  240  (the  Mondale  amend- 
ment) to  S.  1081. 

This  provision  would  require  a  Presidential 

?H»  M^  ^^""l  ^^^  ^^""""^  ^°  "port  oil  from 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  would  present  an 
Imminent  threat  to  the  national  securitv 
and  the  authority  for  such  a  finding  would 
lapse  after  60  days  unless  its  continuation 
was  expressly  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Such  a  procedure,  in  my  view,  would  be  com - 
^It^uJ  ""«'°'-»^able,  would  threaten  the  pos- 
sibility Of  establishing  cooperative  arranee- 
ments  with  other  major  consuming  nations 
and  would  thus  work  against  the  securitv  in- 
terests of  the  United  States 

thi^i,'^^./'^'*'"^"^  °"  *""g>"  Of  June  29. 
the  President  Indicated  that  the  Department 
of  State  Is  consulting  with  the  major  oil 
producing  and  consuming  nations  to  develon 
cooperative  arrangements  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  stable  sources  of  oil  to  meet  the 
worlds  growing  energy  demand  require- 
ments.  An  Important  proposal  currentlv  un- 
der discussion  in  the  OECD  is  an  emergencv 
sharing  arrangement  among  major  consum"- 
ing  countries  to  meet  curtailments  of  sup- 
ply interruption.  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
arrangement,  consuming  nations  could  be  at 
the  mercy  of  oil  producers  who  might  for 
various  reasons  curtail  shipments 
9o?n^  ^n«"ment  of  a  provision  like  section 
20'7B  would  tie  the  hands  of  our  negotiators 

fltn^?^''^!''  *'^''^°  ^^^  ^S.  position  in  In- 
ternational negotiations.  Rather  than  pro- 
tecting the  national  securitv.  as  is  implied  In 
the  language  of  section  207B.  It  would    on 

K^,^  Ttl''^--  ^^^^^^^^  o^r  securitv  Interests 
by  limiting  the  possibilitv  of  establishing 
international  arrangements  to  meet  supplv 
contingencies.  • 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  mv  testimony  be- 
fore  .vour  Committee,  the  President  alreadv 
has  adequate  legal  authoritv  under  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  to  limit  or  to  pro- 
hibit exports  of  oil  from  the  U.S.  should  this 
be  necessary  for  reasons  of  short  supply  or  for 
national  security.  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  enact  burdensome  or  un- 
workable amendments  which  will  hamper 
the  Government's  ability  to  deal  with  the  al- 
ready complicated  task  of  a.ssurlng  the  na- 
tion's energy  supply 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  J.  Casey. 
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Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  letter 
underscores  the  need  for  the  Senate  to 
support  the  Jackson  amendment.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  support  it  myself,  and  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  yield  me  4  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  first,  if  the 
Senator  has  no  objection.  I  should  like 
to  request  that  I  be  made  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  *Mr.  Tafti  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Jackson 
amendment:  and.  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  tMr.  Stevens), 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
names  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment 
which  will  assure  the  people  of  Ohio, 
the  Midwest,  and  the  Nation  that  there 
will  be  no  loss  of  our  fuel  supplies,  should 
some  of  them  be  exported  from  the 
west  coast. 

It  has  been  stated  several  times  that 
oil  from  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  will 
not  be  shipped  to  the  Midwest.  It  has 
also  been  stated — and  feared  by  many — 
that  a  surplus  of  crude  oil  on  our  west 
coast  will  result  in  the  export  of  this 
fuel  to  other  countries.  It  is  understand- 
able that  Americans  would  question  this 
action  when  we  are  so  desperately  in 
need  of  oil  in  this  country. 

It  is  also  essential  that  we  not  be 
forced  to  rely  too  heavily  upon  oil  from 
Middle  Eastern  nations  who  have  stated 
their  intentions  to  play  politics  with  oil 
to  influence  foreign  policies.  We  must 
have  guarantees  as  well  that  any  export 
of  oil  to  another  nation  will  not  result 
in  loss  of  important  resources  for  our 
own  needs. 

In  discussing  the  Pastore  amendment 
on  the  Senate  floor,  I  mentioned  the 
tradeoffs  operated  by  American  oil  com- 
panies. Oil  on  the  west  coast  can  be  re- 
routed through  tradeoffs  with  other  com- 
panies who  have  oil  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
and  will  ship  it  to  the  Midwestern  United 
States.  However,  those  companies  with 
resources  on  the  Gulf  coast  must  have 
assurances  that  if  any  oil  is  exported  as 
a  re.sult  of  a  surplus  in  one  area  of  the 
country,  the  net  effect  will  be  to  give  to 
another  part  of  the  United  States  an 
amount  equal  m  quantity  and  quality  to 
that  which  i.-.  exported.  We  must  not  re- 
.strict  our  possibilities  of  supply  to  any 
one  nation.  This  amendment  would  ac- 
complish both  these  goals,  while  pre- 
serving the  provision  that  no  oil  could 
be  exported  that  is  not  fully  covered  by 
another  source  for  the  recipient  of  that 
oil. 


By  not  limiting  the  possibility  of  trade- 
offs with  other  nations  to  any  one  nation, 
we  will  have  wider  options  for  supplying 
our  needs.  If  we  must  increase  our  supply 
of  oil.  we  must  have  .safeguards  against 
any  governments  who  would  withhold 
their  resources  from  us  for  political  rea- 
sons. 

Many  people  have  also  said  that  they 
do  not  believe  a  surplus  of  oil  will  exist  on 
the  west  coast,  especially  as  west  coast 
demand  will  have  increased  by  the  time 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  is  finally  completed. 
However,  there  have  also  been  estimates 
of  larger  uncovered  oil  reserves  in  Alaska 
and  elsewhere,  which  would  bring  a  much 
greater  amount  of  oil  to  the  west  coast 
and  possibly  cause  the  surplus.  Provisions 
for  this  occurrence  should  be  made  now. 
while  the  matter  is  at  hand,  and  not 
later  when  we  are  faced  with  a  more 
serious  emergency  and  our  backs  are 
against  the  wall. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  not  be  shaped 
by  our  need  for  imported  oil  without 
adequate  insurance  of  cooperation  from 
other  nations.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
United  States  does  export  oil  we  must 
not  be  forced  to  compromise  quantity 
and  quality  of  American  supplies. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Stevens)  such  time  on  the  bill  as 
he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  )  which  amends  section  114  to 
add  a  requirement  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  must  make  and  pub- 
lish an  express  finding  that  such  oil  ex- 
ports "will  not  diminish  the  total  quan- 
tity of  quality  of  petroleum  available  to 
the  United  States"  as  v\ell  as  one  that 
such  exports  are  "in  the  national  interest 
and  are  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969." 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  introduced 
amendment  No.  307,  which  would  ab- 
solutely prohibit  the  export  of  North 
Slope  oil.  This  amendment  will  accom- 
plish the  same  thing.  However,  it  would 
permit  the  President  additional  flexi- 
bility in  order  to  be  sure  that  all  areas 
of  the  country  are  serviced  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  the  shortest  supply  route. 

Under  the  present  worldwide  ship- 
ment system  for  oil.  petroleum  supplies 
are  shipped  by  the  shortest  and  quickest 
available  route  to  their  destination. 

By  utilizing  a  complex  computer  sys- 
tem, the  oil  companies  arc  able  to  save 
considerable  time,  money,  and,  inciden- 
tally, fuel  supplies  by  utilizing  the  short- 
est route  for  deliverj'. 

The  purpo.se  of  section  114  is  to  insure 
that  various  stringent  controls  are  placed 
upon  the  export  of  North  Slope  oil. 
Amendment  No.  314  will  accompli-sh  this 
by  not  permitting  any  net  exports  that 
would  decrease  the  total  quantity  or 
quality  of  petroleum  available  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  believe  its  addition  to  the  bill  will 
strengthen  it,  and  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  directly  challenge  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  to 
substantiate  the  statement  he  has  made 
that  the  600,000  barrels  a  day  of  Alaskan 
oil  are  going  to  be  shipped  to  Japan,  i 
know  that  former  Prime  Minister  Sato 
expressed  the  desire  to  have  some  Alas- 
kan oil  when  he  was  in  this  country. 
He  was  promptly  rebuked. 

I  also  know  that  the  California  study 
by  the  California  Department  of  Re- 
sources— and  I  will  be  pleased  to  supply 
it  this  afternoon — demonstrates  that  the 
projected  needs  for  California  alone 
wotxld  exceed  our  ability  to  ship  oil  to  the 
Southern  48  from  the  North  Slope's 
known  deposits. 

I  do  not  understand  the  statement 
that  asserts,  as  a  matter  of  fact — and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  answer  on 
his  own  time — that  any  arrangements 
have  been  made  or  any  commitment  has 
been  made  of  any  oil  from  Alaska  for 
Japan.  The  fact  really  is  that  Japan  has 
long-term  contracts  with  the  Middle 
Eastern  oil  intei-ests.  It  costs  a  consid- 
erable amount  to  ship  that  oil  by  tanker 
to  Japan.  We  have  oil  on  the  west  coast, 
and  should  it  be  surplus  at  any  time,  it 
could  be  shipped  around  South  Amer- 
ica or  through  the  Panama  Canal,  up 
to  the  east  coast,  and  the  arrangement 
could  be  made  by  a  computerized  system 
so  that  the  oil  Japan  buys  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  cotild  be  delivered  to  our  east 
coast,  and  the  oil  that  our  east  coast 
buys  from  Alaska  sources  could  be  de- 
livered to  Japan.  But  that  would  not  be 
the  exportation  of  our  oil.  It  would  not 
be  a  sale  of  our  oil  to  Japan.  We  con- 
template no  sale  of  our  oil  to  Japan, 
and  I  wotild  be  the  first  to  prohibit  it. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  will  accomplish  the  use 
of  scientific  methods  of  distributing  the 
world's  crude  oil  supplies.  It  is  imneces- 
sary  for  us  to  contemplate  expending  the 
fuel  oil  supplies  of  the  world  to  run  tank- 
ers back  and  forth  across  the  same  routes, 
when  a  shorter  route  could  be  devised  by 
wise  and  competent  people. 

Again,  I  directly  challenge  the  Sena- 
tor to  substantiate  any  commitment  of 
the  sale  of  Alaska's  oil — and  again  I  say 
"sale,"  because  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota used  the  word  "sale" — to  Japan.  No 
such  commitment  has  been  made  by 
anybody  in  a  responsible  position,  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  not  be  in  order  until 
the  time  on  the  pending  amendment  is 
yielded  back,  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  offer  my 
amendment  at  this  point,  since  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  re- 
state the  request? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides— and  I  am  submitting  it  in  modi- 
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fied  form  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) — that 
the  President  may  approve  exports  of 
Alaskan  oil  to  non-U.S.  sources  to  remedy 
an  imminent  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity, and  that  that  authority  shall  be 
effective  unless  one  House  of  Congress, 
within  90  days,  affirmatively  acts  to  dis- 
approve such  approval. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  was  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  I  be  permitted 
to  raise  this  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 
to  the  pending  Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  back  his  time,  may  I 
ask  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
he  be  able  to  offer  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  was  hoping  that  I  could  have 
a  moment  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  as  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  so  that  we  can  better 
understand  the  substitute.  Mav  I  do 
that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  offer  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  object. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  withdraw  the  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  objected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  can 
reiterate  his  unanimous-consent  request 
subsequent  to  the  colloquy  to  take  place 
between  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
3nd  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  I  would  like 
to  make  is  this,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
clear.  Is  the  Senator  saying  that,  insofar 
as  the  present  bill  as  it  is  drawn  now  is 
concerned,  if  we  export,  let  us  say,  to 
Japan  100,000  barrels  of  oil.  Japan,  in 
that  instance,  is  compelled  to  deliver  to 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
100.000  barrels  of  oil  that  it  has  con- 
tracted for  with  some  other  foreign 
government? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  the  effect  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington's  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill.  That  was  the 
intent  of  the  committee  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Washington's 
amendment,  which  I  have  cosponsored. 
clarifies  that  intent. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  if  you 
are  going  to  sell  any  of  thi.s  oil  out  of 
Alaska  to  any  foreign  government,  that 
foreign  government  has  to  send  back  to 
us  the  same  quality  and  the  same  quan- 
tity at  another  point  in  the  United 
States  that  might  be  more  convenient 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Preciselv. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  not  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  any  contempla- 
tion to  sell  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan.  It  would 
be  delivered  to  Japan,  and  the  oil  that 
would  be  sold  to  Japan  would  be  delivered 
to  the  east  coast.  It  is  a  trade. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  a  bartering  thing, 
a  trade. 


The  argument  is  being  made  about 
what  is  more  economical  for  the  New 
England  consumer,  and  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  that.  I  realize  that  this  has 
no  longer  become  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  have  the  Alaskan 
line  or  the  Canadian  hne.  I  think  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
any  line  at  all,  because  this  administra- 
tion is  dedicated  to  the  Alaskan  Lne,  and 
I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  drag^'ng  of 
feet. 

The  crisis  is  going  to  become  worse, 
and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  causes  me 
great  apprehension.  I  would  prefer,  if 
it  could  be  feasible,  to  have  the  Canadian 
line.  I  might  be  amendable  to  that  for 
reasons  that  are  parochial.  I  must  admit 
that.  However,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  understand  it.  We  have  a  crisis  today. 
We  have  the  lights  dimmed  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  Capitol,  and  it  is  going  to 
become  worse  day  by  day. 

The  big  question  here  is.  Do  we  need 
it  now  or  can  we  wait  a  year,  2  years,  or 
3  years?  I  realize  this:  The  Canadian  line 
will  be  closer  to  New  England  than  the 
Alaskan  line.  But  it  is  my  understanding 
now  that  in  order  to  cure  this,  not  only 
has  the  Senate  accepted  my  amendment 
for  equal  distribution  throughout  the 
country,  which  would  overcome  any 
favoritism,  but  also,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
have  oil  in  New  England  and  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  New  England  to  take  the  oil 
that,  let  us  say,  Japan  has  agreed  to  buy 
from  the  Middle  East,  we  could  make  a 
deal  with  Japan  and  say.  "We'll  give  you 
100,000  barrels  of  our  oil  out  of  Alaska, 
provided  you  deliver  to  Providence,  R.I.. 
100,000  barrels  of  oil  out  of  the  Middle 
East." 
Is  that  not  the  question? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Precisely  . 
I  should  like  to  supplement  that  very 
well  stated  comment.  It  is  cheaper  for 
Japan  to  get  oil  directly  from  Alaska, 
and  it  is  cheaper  for  New  England  to 
get  needed  oil  directly  from  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  in  no  instance  will 
we  give  one  drop  of  oil  to  Japan  unless  it 
gives  the  same  drop  of  oil  back  to  us  in 
New  England. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  precisely  true. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  such  time  on  the 
bill  as  I  may  require. 

Furthermore,  we  are  talking  about  two 
routes  for  moving  oil  out  of  Alaska :  one 
is  my  ship  from  Valdez.  and  the  other  is 
through  Canada. 

It  is  cheaper  to  have  oil  delivered  to 
New  England  from  a  Middle  Eastern 
port  than  it  is  to  ship  from  Valdez  or 
to  pipeline  from  Canada  to  the  East 
Coast. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  about  the  price? 
Would  the  price  be  the  same? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
what  the  Middle  East  will  do  on  price, 
but  they  are.  of  course,  setting  world 
prices  for  crude  oil. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  do  not  get  into 
price;  we  get  into  quality  and  quantitv  of 
oil. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct,  and 
the  savings  in  transportation. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  So  if  Japan  has  to  pay 


more  for  oil  from  Saudi  Arabia  than  for 
Alaskan  oil.  all  we  are  going  to  get  back 
is  the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  oil. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  and  assuming  we 
had  a  pipeline  going  through  Canada,  as- 
suming the  Canadians  would  agree  to  it 
and  other  problems  could  be  worked  out. 
that  pipeline  would  not  carry  any  oil  to 
New  England.  It  ends  in  Chicago  and 
no  pipeline  connects  which  could  deliver 
it  to  New  England.  One  has  to  imder- 
stand  the  logistics  of  the  oil  industn--.  If 
we  establish  the  precedent  of  prohibiting 
exports,  we  should  recognize  that  ciur- 
rently  we  export  oil  products  to  our 
neighbors  in  Canada  and  Mexico.  Do  we 
want  to  say  that  the  United  States  is  go- 
ing to  come  down  with  a  proposal  that  we 
are  not  going  to  allow  any  exports'!'  One 
has  to  be  veiy  careful  about  that. 

What  we  are  doing  with  my  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  ven-'  simple,  is  to  make 
the  deUvery  of  oil  operate  economically 
and  in  a  sensible  fashion.  Under  my 
amendment,  not  1  barrel  of  oil  from 
Alaska  would  be  diverted  for  export  that 
would  not  be  compensated  or  exchanged 
from  a  source  overseas  that  we  would  not 
otherwise  be  entitled  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  could  al- 
ways justify  exportation  to  Canada  on 
the  grounds  of  national  security. 

I  think  the  amendment  does  not  go  far 
enough.  If  we  give  our  oil  to  any  other 
countiT  we  have  to  get  the  same  quality 
and  quantity  back.  Otherwise  we  are 
wasting  our  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  not  expired. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  all  time 

has  not  expired.  Tlie  time  on  the  other 

side  has  not  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  had  hoped  I  might 
get  unanimous  consent  to  call  up  my 
amendment  following  this  colloquy. 

"Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Who  is  in  control  of  tmie 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  was.  but  his  time  has 
been  used. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Tiicn.  I  think  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
that  occurs,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
was  on  his  feet  earlier  and  I  wish  to  yield 
him  such  time  as  he  needs  from  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  merely  want  to  urge 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  not  to  push 
his  amendment.  If  we  adopt  his  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  need  for  his  amend- 
ment to  authorize  the  Canadian  pipeline 
One  statement  that  was  made  by  the 
Canadians  was  that  they  must  have 
access  to  the  oil  from  a  trans-Canadian 
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pipeline.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  prohibit  exports  to  any  country 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
based  on  national  security.  This  amend- 
ment would  bar  construction  of  a  sec- 
ond Canadian  pipeline  without  a  find- 
ing with  regard  to  our  national  security 
to  let  the  Canadians  have  any  oil  out 
of  the  second  pipeline.  This  was  one 
matter  I  raised  in  committee.  The  pro- 
hibition against  export  would  kill  any 
pipeline  to  Canada  because  under  their 
law  they  must  have  access.  The  Sena- 
tors amendment  is  irrelevant  because 
they  must  have  that  access. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  I 
be  permitted  to  call  up  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  modified  amendment  I  have  prepared, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk.  The  amendment 
that  was  read  was  an  earlier  version  and 
I  am  not  raising  it  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ified amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  from  "will"  on  line  2  through 
all  of  line  3  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "are  essential  to  remedy  an  im- 
minent threat  to  national  security.' provided 
that  should  such  a  finding  be  made  and 
published,  the  authority  thereunder  shall  ex- 
pire no  more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  the  making  of  said  finding,  'f  either  House 
shall  within  said  period  disapprove  such  ex- 
ports in  whole  or  in  part,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  desirable, 
and" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment  each  side  has  15  minutes. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  substitutes  for  the  Jackson 
amendment  the  proposal  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  approve  exports  of  Alaskan  oil 
for  foreign  markets,  and  that  this  ap- 
proval is  binding  unless  either  House  of 
Congress  in  90  days  disapproves  of  that 
decision. 

I  think  one  thing  that  has  come  out 
as  clearly  as  it  could  today,  and  I  am  glad 
it  is  out.  is  that  a  fundamental  and  cen- 
tral element  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  is  the 
decision  to  make  massive  sales  of  U.S. 
oil  to  Japan  and  markets  outside  the 
United  States.  That  has  been  es- 
tablished even  though  opponents  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  denied  tho.se  plans. 
Everyone  now  admits  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  barrels  of  American  oil, 
in  the  midst  of  this  energy  crisis  In  the 
United  States,  would  be  .-^old  to  Japan, 
and  we  would  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent by  that  loss  upon  the  Middle 
East,  whose  countries  are  right  now  con- 
fi.scating  our  companies,  hmiting  ex- 
ports, and  creating  the  energy  crisis  arti- 
ficially through  a  cartel  known  as  OPEC. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  as  we 
try  to  do  everything  we  can  to  deal  with 
the  energy  problems  we  have  in  America 
that  the  first  significant  thing  we  would 
do  would  be  to  approve  a  pipeline,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  export  massive 
quantities  of  U.S.  oil  outside  of  our  bor- 
ders. That  is  what  has  been  admitted 
here.  The  answer  is  that  we  will  swap 


U.S.  oil  for  something  else.  What  is  that 
something  else?  Tliat  something  else  is 
the  very  Middle  East  oil  we  have  trouble 
getting  today.  In  other  words  we  would 
be  back  in  the  frying  pan.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  utterly  suicidal  for  this  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  propose 
this  amendment  which  places  a  block 
on  those  exports.  I  do  not  think  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  will  agree  to  this  be- 
cause the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  has  as 
a  basic  underpinning  the  sale  of  quan- 
tities of  Alaskan  oil  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  our  country.  That  is  why  they 
decided  to  go  across  the  worst  earth- 
quake zone  in  our  Nation  and  to  then 
use  huge  tankers,  as  a  result  of  which 
there  could  be  spills  of  millions  of  gallons 
of  oil  annually. 

That  surplus  oil  would  not  be  sold  on 
the  west  coast  or  delivered  to  the  Mideast 
or  the  East.  The  only  thing  that  can 
happen  is  to  sell  it  outside  of  our  bound- 
aries. Is  it  not  ironic  that  at  a  moment 
in  American  history  when  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  this  energy  supply  problem  the 
oil  companies  are  so  powerful  they  can 
ram  through  a  proposal  to  permit  the 
sale  of  this  resource  outside  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  this  matter  later,  but  that  is  the 
issue. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  propound  a 
question,  because  I  am  in  a  dilemma.  I 
want  to  see  some  action  on  the  pipeline. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  this 
is  coming  down  hard  again  on  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  I  come  from,  the 
east  coast. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  to  me  from 
a  national  security  position  to  consider 
allowing  one  drop  of  U.S.  oil  to  be  ex- 
ported. The  mast  recent  figures  on  im- 
ports provided  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  show  that  in  March  1973  the 
United  States  was  importing  6.6  million 
barrels  a  day  of  crude  oil  and  oil 
products. 

How  could  we  possibly  justify  the  ex- 
port of  any  domestically  produced  crude 
oil  which  would  have  an  end  result  of 
forcing  other  .sections  of  the  country, 
particularly  the  east  coast,  into  becom- 
ing even  more  reliant  on  Middle  East 
oil? 

In  view  of  the  present  political  situa- 
tion throughout  the  world  with  regard 
to  oil,  it  just  does  not  make  sense  to  the 
Senator  to  support  any  legislation  whose 
end  result  could  be  the  e.xport  of  .such  a 
vital  and  es.sential  product  as  crude  oil. 

How  can  we  possibly  be  talking  about 
possible  exports  of  our  domestic  crude 
oil  to  Japan  when  at  the  same  time 
Japan  refuses  to  even  seriously  consider 
entering  into  an  oil  sharing  arrange- 
ment with  this  country? 

In  the  committee  report,  under  the 
heading  of  "Major  Issues."  one  of  the 
two  points  discussed  'n  detail  is  the 
question  of  exports  of  Alaskan  crude  oil. 

I  realize  that  in  .section  114  of  the  bill 
there  Is  a  requirement  that  before  any 
export  licen.';e  will  be  granted  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  the  President 
must  make  and  publLsh  an  express  find- 


ing that  such  exports  are  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  if  Alaskan 
crude  oil  Is  exported  say  to  Japan  in  re- 
turn for  Japanese  lease  rights  in  the 
Middle  East  the  end  result  of  such  ac- 
tivity would  be  to  put  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  in  a  position  of  tre- 
m.endous  reliance  on  Middle  East  sources 
for  crude  oil.  Given  the  present  political 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  danger  of  such  activity  is  obvi- 
ous. 

Would  the  floor  manager  respond  to 
the  hypothetical  situation  I  just  depicted 
and  whether  under  such  a  set  of  facts  he 
believes  that  the  President  could  be  able 
to  make  a  finding  that  such  activity 
would  be  in  the  national  interest?  That 
is,  if  Alaska  crude  exports  resulted  in  a 
greater  reliance  on  Middle  East  oil  for 
the  east  coast  would  that  not  in  and  of 
itself  raise  such  substantial  national 
security  arguments  as  to  require  a  nega- 
tive finding  by  the  President? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  assum- 
ing my  amendment  is  adopted,  there  will 
still  be  requirement  of  a  finding  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Having  said  that,  I  will  then  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question  by  pointing 
out  to  him  that  if,  say,  100,000  barrels 
of  crude  oil  were  exported  to  Japan,  there 
would  have  to  be,  under  the  finding  here, 
an  exchange  of  100,000  barrels,  for  ex- 
ample, from  Japanese  sources,  for  deliv- 
ery to  New  England  or  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  just  explain  to  the  Senator 
this  particular  problem:  Neither  the  Ca- 
nadian route  nor  the  Valdez  route  will 
deliver  oil  directly  as  such  to  New  Eng- 
land. The  Canadian  route  ends  in  Chi- 
cago. Now,  from  Alaska,  oil  could  be  de- 
livered by  ship  around  through  the  Canal 
or  aroimd  the  Horn  to  New  England.  But 
the  Senator  has  to  ask  the  sensible  ques- 
tion: "What  is  the  cheapest  way  to  get 
oil  to  New  England?"  It  is  going  to  cost 
more,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  to  deliver 
oil  from  Alaska  by  the  Canadian  route  or 
by  the  tanker  route  than  it  would  be  to 
deliver  an  equal  amount  from  the  Middle 
East. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
we  do  not  want  New  England  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  oil  from  unreliable  source.s. 
This  does  not  contemplate  a  permanent 
concept  of  any  kind  that  we  will  trade 
the  oil  to  a  source  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  insurance.  It  would  require  a  delivery 
of  an  equal  amount — it  is  not  the 
source — in  order  to  save  that  long  haul. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness these  trades  go  on  all  over  the 
United  States.  For  example,  if  you  are  in 
a  landlocked  area  and  one  company  has 
production  in  that  area,  it  will  make  a 
trade  of  oil  for  oil  import  tickets  so  that 
the  production  in  that  area  will  go  to  an 
independent  refinery  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  country.  The  producer  is  compen- 
sated by  a  trade  of  imported  oil  on  the 
Gulf  or  the  Atlantic  coast. 

That  goes  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  was  rather  surprised  the 
first  time  I  went  to  what  was  then  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  in  Baton  Rouge  to  find 
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that  Standard  was  refining  oil  for 
Texaco  and  Gulf  and  others  that  went 
to  other  areas.  If  Standard  had  some 
wells  in  California  and  Texaco  had  wells 
in  Louisiana,  there  was  no  point  in 
Standard  hauling  that  oil  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Louisiana  refinery  and  then 
having  Texaco  haul  their  oil  from 
Louisiana  to  the  west  coast  refinery.  It 
made  better  sense  to  say,  "We  will  refine 
the  oil  we  have  in  our  area  and  you  re- 
fine the  oil  you  have  in  your  area,  and  we 
will  trade."  They  would  take  the  oil  lo- 
cated near  their  refineries  and  refine 
that  oil  and  then  trade  it. 

The  Senator  is  saying  that  if  we  had 
this  Alaskan  oil,  so  we  could  make  it 
available  to  anybody,  whoever  that  "any- 
body" may  be — let  us  take  Japan,  for 
example — including  Japan,  and  that 
"anybody",  whoever  he  may  be,  has  some 
oil  under  contract  that  he  can  deliver  to 
somebody  else. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  using  the  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Just  on  this  point.  If  Japan 
had  a  commitment  to  buy  oil  from 
Nigeria  and  Nigeria  wanted  to  deliver 
its  oil  to  New  England,  it  would  make 
better  sense  for  Japan  to  buy  oil  from 
Alaska  and  trade  the  oil  from  Nigeria 
to  be  delivered  on  the  east  coast,  for 
example. 

The  trouble  is  we  do  not  have  oil  to 
trade  with  anybody,  because  we  do  not 
have  enough  to  provide  our  own  needs 
and  have  about  20  percent  of  our  reserves 
locked  up  in  Alaska  that  we  are  trying 
to  get  out. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  very  properly  is  concerned 
about  his  region,  as  I  am.  Yesterday  we 
adopted  an  amendment  which  requires 
that  the  net  result  be  that  Alaskan  oil 
be  prorated  or  effectively  allocated 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
required  that  we  build  pipelines  into  each 
of  the  49  other  States  to  deliver  Alaskan 
oil.  We  require,  in  effect,  that  this  be 
handled  by  the  sensible  means  of  rec- 
iprocity, where  you  trade  off  and  you 
accomplish  the  same  thing.  This  is  'the 
net  effect  of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator,  I  think,  had  another 
question. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  essence  of  the  whole  thing  is. 
as  I  have  already  said,  I  want  to  see 
some  action.  I  want  to  see  this  pipeline 
begin  to  be  built.  But  I  cannot  help  look 
at  the  pipeline  coming  into  the  Middle 
West,  because  I  do  not  think,  if  we  relieve 
the  shortage  with  Alaskan  domestic  oil, 
th.it  relieves  the  pressure  on  the  east 
coast  for  domestic  oil,  and  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  the  same  position,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  The  net  result  would 
be  that  we  are  subjecting  my  part  of  the 
country  to  more  and  more  reliance  on 
Middle  East  oil,  which  could  be  shut  off 
at  any  moment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  badly 
mistaken  on  that.  By  bringing  it  down  the 
west  coast,  we  relieve  the  situation 


Mr,  McINTYRE.  What  is  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
west  coast  is  importing  oil.  May  I 
finish? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  good  friend  from  New  Hampshire  that 
this  would  satisfy  demand  in  that  area. 
Oil  would  then  be  available  to  go  to  other 
areas.  In  any  event — please  refer  to  the 
amendment  we  adopted  yesterday — we 
require  that  the  net  effect  of  delivering 
Alaska  oil  be  to  apportion  it  in  such  a 
way  that  there  will  be  equitable  and  fair 
distribution  of  the  oil  to  all  50  States. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  out 
of  whose  time  this  is  being  taken? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  such  time  as  he  may  take. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  California,  the  ac- 
tual figures  there  show  an  excess  of  im- 
ports, but  once  you  produce  oil  from 
Alaska  we  are  going  to  get  an  excess  of 
oil  that  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
trading  off  with  Japan. 

So  I  am  not  so  concerned  about  that. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  we 
will  turn  around,  and  I  can  envision  the 
situation  where  the  east  coast  would  be 
shut  off. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
imagine  a  situation  where  the  east  coast 
would  be  shut  off,  and  on  the  west  coast 
the  Japanese  could  be  enjoying  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Alaskan  oil. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  Japanese  would  not  be  get- 
ting a  drop  of  oil  from  Alaska  under 
those  circumstances.  It  would  only  be 
a  quid  pro  quo  basis.  If  the  Middle  East 
is  shut  off  and  they  could  not  deliver, 
they  would  not  be  eligible  for  that  reci- 
procity. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  How  would  we  get 
that  oil  into  the  interior  and  the  east 
coast  in  that  .situation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
talk  about  the  actual  logistics  of  the 
situation,  it  would  require  that  the  area 
of  the  west  coast  which  is  getting  oil  from 
Alaska  would  have  to  share  available 
supply,  to  apportion  it  equitably.  That 
amendment  is  now  in  the  bill.  They 
would  have  to  apportion  equitably  the 
oil  required  for  New  England.  In  time 
of  regional  shortage  oil  coming  from 
Alaska  has  to  be  apportioned— that  is 
not  the  specific  Ala.ska  oil.  but  the  total 
oil  in  the  comitry — accordingly.  So  New 
England  w'll  share  equitably— and  I  em- 
phasize that  that  amendment  is  now  in 
the  bill— in  the  distribution  of  the  oil 
from  Alaska  as  well  as  from  all  other 
sources . 

If  we  required  that  the  oil  from  Alaska 
be  delivered  to  New  Enuland,  we  would 
be  requiring  an  added  economic  cost  to 
the  people  of  New  England.  The  people 
there  would  be  very  unhappy  with  the 


Senator.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  does 
not  want  that. 

We  want  to  equalize  the  logistics.  That 
has  to  be  done  so  that  we  get  the  same 
amount  of  oil  quality  and  quantity  wise. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  feel  very  much  better  if  that  oil 
from  Alaska  were  going  into  the  mid- 
west. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  vote  for  that  amend- 
ment, he  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Mondale  amendment  stops  all  action  now 
in  the  courts  for  at  least  a  year  and 
nothing  would  be  done  during  the  period 
of  our  current  oil  crisis. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  wait  for  10 
years — and  that  is  what  it  will  take  to 
get  something  from  Alaska— he  can  vote 
for  that  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  debate  I  said  that  my  dilemma  is 
that  I  want  something  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  see  the  east  coast  getting 
put  behind  the  eight  ball  again  and 
again. 

Is  the  intention  of  the  Pastore  amend- 
ment, which  was  agreed  to  on  yesterday, 
to  do  what  the  Senator  has  said? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Exactly. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  the  east  coast  is 
shut  off,  that  will  not  happen? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Exactly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
teresting thing  is  that  if  the  Canadian 
route  were  used,  it  would  go  to  Edmon- 
ton. There  are  two  lines  built  there  now. 
One  serves  the  west  coast,  the  Trans- 
mountain  Pipeline,  and  the  other,  the 
Interprovincial  Pipeline,  serves  Chicago 
and  the  area  beyond. 

If  we  chose  that  route,  we  would  have 
national  distribution  which  would  serve 
that  area,  and  the  eastern  and  western 
area  would  be  better  served,  the  Gulf 
would  be  served,  and  we  could  better 
serve  the  west  coast. 

The  trouble  with  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
is  that  it  would  send  2  million  barrels  a 
day  to  the  west  coast,  we.st  of  the  Rock- 
ies, which  is  more  than  they  can  use. 
It  would  be  sent  in  tankers  that  cannot 
go  through  the  Panama  Cana!.  and  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  tankers  to 
.send  that  oil  from  west  of  the  Rockies 
to  east  of  the  Rockies.  That  is  why  I 
say  this  is  truly  an  .Maskan-Japanese 
pipeline. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  each  has  5  minutes. 
Mr.  J.\CKSON.  I  vleld  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  The  explanation  of  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  leads  me  to  im- 
derstand  why  we  cannot  have  interstate 
transportation  of  oleomargarine  It  is 
rea.soning  such  as  he  has  expressed  that 
leads  to  the  conclusions  which  he  has 
drawn. 

The  facts  are— and  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  listen  for  a 
moment — that  I  think  we  are  trying  to 
get  more  oil  to  the  east  coast  and  qulf. 
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by  virtue  of  the  amendment.  Alaska  has 
an  estimated  300  biUion  barrels  of  oil. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  wants  to 
tie  down  10  billion  for  the  Middle  West. 
We  want  to  set  up  a  distribution  pattern 
whereby  we  can  use  the  world's  crude 
stream  without  exporting  any  of  it,  in 
the  sense  of  making  them  get  rid  of  it 
without  their  getting  anything  back.  If 
one  understands  the  world  s  crude 
stream  in  terms  of  the  delivery  system 
today,  one  must  know  that  such  a  plan 
is  possible. 

What  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  told  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  net  result  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore'  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson  )  is  to  insure  that  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  will  receive 
a  portion  of  Alaskan  oil,  even  though 
deliveries  may  be  made  in  the  same 
quality  and  quantity  from  the  middle 
east,  by  virtue  of  turning  over  oil  to  the 
east  coast  that  is  under  contract  to 
Japan.  That  is  all  we  are  talking  about 
in  this  amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  listen  to  me 
and  not  accept  the  first  Mondale  amend- 
ment. 

The  second  Mondale  amendment 
would  prevent  the  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  and  require  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  pipeline.  But 
that  would  be  impossible  because  the 
Canadians  have  told  us  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  they  must  have  access  to 
some  of  the  oil  that  comes  through  Can- 
ada, if  one  pipeline  is  built  to  carry 
Alaskan  oil  through  Canada. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  saying  that  none  of  the  oil  that 
comes  out  of  Alaska  would  be  sold  to 
Japan  or  any  other  country? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  realizes  that  no  oil  from 
Alaska  is  going  to  be  sold  to  Japan.  Some 
of  it  may  be  delivered,  but  it  will  be  de- 
livered to  satisfy  contracts  made  by 
Japan  with  the  Middle  East.  It  will  be 
delivered  to  .satisfy  appeals  made  by 
Japan  to  the  Middle  East.  Even  if  they 
shut  off  our  oil,  they  are  not  going  to 
shut  off  Japan's. 

I  will  a.ssure  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  that  .so  long  as  I  am  in  the 
Senate.  I  will  oppose  the  sale  of  Alaska's 
oil  to  Japan. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  What  is  the  Senator's 
interpretation  of  selling?  Is  it  a  sale  or 
an  exchange? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Exchanges  will  go  on 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  If  there  were 
a  cessation  of  supplies  from  the  Middle 
East  that  would  prevent  deliveries  to 
the  east  coast,  we  know  that  we  have 
the  capability  to  come  through  the 
Northwest  Passage  anyway.  It  would  be 
difficult  from  the  point  of  view  of  cost. 
but  it  is  possible. 

We  hope  we  will  be  able  to  develop 
naval  reserves  of  14  or  15  billion  barrels 
of  oil  that  Congre.ss  can  make  available 
to  the  country  anytime  it  needs  it.  It  is 
available  for  naval  use  and  has  been 
since  1922. 


I  just  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not 
cooperate  with  those  who  are  already 
going  to  receive  100  percent  of  the  gas 
from  my  State,  and  who  now  want  to 
tie  down  not  just  15  billion  barrels  but 
300  billion  barrels,  which  would  be  tied 
down  by  the  Mondale  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  just  one  question  to  ask  the 
Senator. 

Amendment  No.  307,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  prohibits  any  ex- 
port of  oil  from  the  United  States.  Does 
the  Senator  still  favor  that  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fered that  in  response  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
which  I  characterized  as  a  red  herring. 
Yes,  I  do  favor  that. 

Again.  I  want  the  Senator  to  under- 
stand that  "export"  means  "sale." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  other  words,  it  is 
all  right  to  get  it  out  of  the  country  and 
give  it  to  Japan  as  long  as  you  do  not 
call  it  a  saJle,  and  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  only  prohibit  it  if  it  is  sold? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  cannot,  apparently, 
convey  to  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
the  concept  that  if  the  same  amount  of 
oil  remains  in  the  United  States,  and 
Alaskan  oil  is  delivered  to  Japan  and 
Middle  East  oil  to  New  Hamp.shire,  we 
have  not.  in  fact,  exported  anything. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment says: 

No  crude  oil  produced  from  the  geographi- 
cal area  in  which  the  President  is  authorized 
to  e.stabUsh  special  national  defense  with- 
drawals b\-  section  lOibi  of  the  Alaska  Stare- 
hood  Act  .  .  .  shall  be  exported  from  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Senator's  opinion,  does  that  ex- 
clude sales  or  swaps? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Then  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  more  restrictive  than 
mine. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  I  wish  I  could  en- 
lighten the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
about  the  world's  crude  oil  stream.  Per- 
haps if  we  put  it  in  terms  of  cream,  but- 
ter, or  milk  he  would  understand.  There 
are  sales  made  to  New  Orleans  of  milk 
from  Minne.sota  that  are  delivered  from 
Iowa.  That  goes  on  every  day,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows 
that,  in  terms  of  futures  in  commodities 
transactions. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  I  may  make  one 
point,  this  is  a  very  simple  proposition: 
The  Senator  has  made  the  point  that 
vast  quantities  of  oil  are  going  to  be 
.sold  to  Japan  and  elsewhere  under  this 
proposal,  and  what  the  proposal  would 
do  is  .say.  "You  go  to  the  Middle  East  and 
see  if  you  can  get  yourself  some  oil," 
where  we  are  having  trouble  getting  it 
now.  To  me,  that  .seems  ridiculous. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  colloquy.  I  do  not 
wish  to  impugn  the  motives  of  anyone 
who  may  have  come  up  with  a  little  dif- 
ferent conclusion  than  me.  I  have  lis- 


tened to  the  discussion  of  the  difference 
in  meaning  between  "delivered"  and 
"sold,"  and  the  world's  crude  stream; 
but  the  way  we  understand  it  in  Shickie- 
ville,  Ind.,  is  that  there  is  only  so  much 
oil  in  the  world,  and  we  have  only  so 
much  of  it  in  the  United  States,  and  even 
if  we  get  all  this  oil  in  here,  by  one  pipe- 
line or  other,  by  1980  we  are  going  to 
have  to  import  50  percent  of  our  oil,  so 
it  seems  to  me  we  need  to  take  whatever 
precaution  we  can  to  see  that  we  get  ac- 
cess to  all  of  that  oil  in  Alaska. 

I  do  not  see  what  sense  it  makes  to 
say  we  are  going  to  trade  off  half  of  it 
from  Saudi  Arabia  for  25  percent  of  it 
from  Alaska,  or  whatever  the  proportion 
is.  We  have  to  protect  all  we  have  in 
Alaska  to  keep  from  being  put  in  a  polit- 
ical straitjacket  by  Saudi  Arabia  or  any- 
one else. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  other  words,  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  insist  that  produc- 
tion from  the  Alaskan  slope  be  an  addi- 
tional contribution  to  this  Nation's 
energy  supply,  rather  than  permit  sub- 
stantial portions  of  it  to  be  exported 
overseas,  making  us  dependent  to  that 
extent  on  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  We  have  only  enough 
oil  to  last  to  about  the  year  2060,  if  we 
protect  all  we  have.  So  why  not  pro- 
tect it?  We  are  speculating  on  what  we 
can  get  from  the  Middle  East.  That  is  a 
chancy  proposition.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
tect what  we  have  for  ourselves,  because 
we  will  need  it,  and  then  hope  we  can 
get  that  50  percent  from  other  sources, 
and  then  not  have  to  depend  on  barter, 
trade,  swap,  or  whatever  the  word  of  art 
may  be.  I  want  to  develop  it,  but  to  de- 
velop it  for  use  in  the  United  States,  not 
in  Japan. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  looks  to  me  like  this 
amendment  is  an  example  of  the  great 
American  society. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment was  to  be  deferred  until  1:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
o'clock. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  on  the  bill,  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  some  questions. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  some 
questions  as  to  a  situation  relating  to 
my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

The  lower  Midwest — Oklahoma.  Kan- 
sas, New  Mexico,  and  other  States  in  the 
area — have  been  producers  of  crude  oil 
for  export  to  other  States,  but  now  we 
find  our  own  refineries  are  running  short,  ^ 
in  my  own  State  by  several  thousand  bar- 
rels of  crude  every  day. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  on  the  crude  situation  in  the 
Middle  West,  in  States  like  Oklahoma? 
Will  there  by  any  connection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  amount  of  oil 
available  in  the  Midwest,  which  is  cer- 
tainly affected  by  an  Alaskan  pipeline. 

While  we  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it. 
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perhaps,  Alaskan  oil  and  all  additional 
oil  supplies  are  more  expensive,  and  I 
think  that,  with  the  rise  in  the  world 
price  caused  by  the  actions  of  OPEC,  In 
addition  to  the  costs  of  transporting  oil, 
the  American  public  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  crude  oil  is  going  up 
again.  This  increase  in  price  may  bring 
in  the  marginal  supplies  that  exist  in 
the  Oklahoma  area  and  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle. 

I  think  when  you  consider  the  amoimt 
of  oil  available  in  the  Midwest,  one  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  as  the  gas  short- 
age has  increased  in  our  Midwestern  in- 
dustrial centers,  there  has  been  a  need 
for  the  supplies  that  are  available  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  replace  the  fuel 
that  was  formerly  used  by  gas-consum- 
ing industries. 

If  we  are  to  bring  Alaska  gas  to  the 
Midwest,  we  must  have  an  Alaska-Can- 
ada gasline  to  the  Midwest  as  soon  as 
possible.  Alaska  gas  in  the  Midwest  would 
relieve  the  pressure  in  that  area  and 
make  portions  of  the  oil  currently  con- 
sumed by  industries  in  the  Midwest 
available  to  help  meet  the  needs  in 
Oklahoma. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  that  our  oil  in  the 
United  States  must  be  considered  in  the 
aggregate  whole.  Consequently,  if  we  add 
2  milhon  barrels  a  day  to  the  west  coast — 
the  amount  of  oil  that  is  currently  being 
imported  to  California — that  same 
amount  could  be  available  for  transport 
up  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  for  use 
on  the  east  coast.  I  think  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Ashland  pipeline  from  Loui- 
siana up  the  Mississippi,  is  perhaps  an 
indication  of  the  fact  that  refiners  in 
that  area  expect  to  receive  additional 
supplies  by  virtue  of  the  insertion  of  the 
Alaskan  crude  into  the  west  coast. 

Concerning  the  delivery  of  Alaska 
crude  to  Oklahoma,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  any  more  direct  than  delivery  to 
Nevada.  However,  Nevada  will  have  more 
fuel  available,  because  the  entire  Nation 
will  have  2  million  barrels  a  day  more 
than  before.  As  a  result,  the  Middle  East- 
ern oil-producing  nations  will  not  dissi- 
pate their  exports  to  us  by  2  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  They  may  not  increase  them, 
but  we  will  not  have  less  available  by 
virtue  of  building  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 
This  is  because  we  will  have  2  million 
barrels  more  a  day  to  begin  with. 

As  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  my 
friends  who  are  users  of  oil,  this  would 
just  be  the  beginning.  The  reason  we 
presently  do  not  have  a  40-  or  50-million- 
barrel-a-day  production  is  that  capital 
needed  for  investment  in  energy  explora- 
tion was  not  available.  There  was  no 
further  investment  in  the  Arctic  because 
the  pipeline  construction  was  halted.  No 
prudent  individual  is  going  to  invest  the 
substantial  funds  necessary  to  drill  wells 
until  they  know  that  a  method  of  trans- 
portation can  be  made  available  by 
which  to  move  the  product  of  their 
investment. 

I  hope  that  I  have  answered  the  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  from 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  this  first 
pipeline   which   will  bring   down   some 


2  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  is 
perhaps  not  the  only  pipeline  to  be  built 
in  Alaska:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  anticipating, 
and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
report  recently  published  contemplates 
at  least  two  pipelines,  the  first  through 
Alaska  and  the  second  to  come  through 
Canada,  with  the  total  amount  being 
transported  at  a  minimum  level  of,  I  be- 
lieve, 3.5  million  barrels  a  day.  This 
could  be  done  today  without  any  ques- 
tion if  Congress  would  release  the  Navy's 
petroleum  reserves  for  commercial  de- 
velopment and  delivery  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets. The  Navy  has  released  its  esti- 
mates of  oil  and  they  show  about  14  to 
15  billion  barrels  of  oil  in  petroleum  re- 
serve No.  4.  The  Prudhoe  Bay  deposit 
will  support  the  Alaska  pipeline  provid- 
ing 2  million  barrels  a  day.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  a  great  deal  more 
can  come  from  Alaska's  other  rich  de- 
posits. Surveys  completed  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  show  very  promising 
reserve  potentials  in  other  areas  of 
Alaska.  There  is  particularly  excellent 
indications  that  vast  reserves  can  be 
made  available  to  this  Nation  from 
Alaska's  Cook  Inlet,  the  Churchi  Sea 
and  Bristol  Bay  regions. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  vast  re- 
serves in  Alaska  will  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  meeting  America's  needs. 
What  is  needed  is  the  go-ahead  to  use 
these  reserves  that  we  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
NuNN  t .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr. 
Bayh)  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  rudely  to  interrupt  the  colloquy 
presently  going  on  between  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  but  we  do  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  should  be  recognized  at  1 
o'clock  today.  I  would  therefore  like  to 
inquire  how  much  longer  it  will  take  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  terminate 
this  pai-ticular  colloquy.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr. 
Mondale  »,  only  yesterday,  found  that  by 
yielding  and  yielding  and  yielding,  he 
had  to  wait  until  past  3  o'clock  although 
he  was  supposed  to  be  recognized  to 
speak  at  1  o'clock.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  1  minute 
to  finish? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  5  minutes — what- 
ever time  it  takes.  I  do  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and  that 
I  will  regain  it  when  this  colloquy  has 
finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  very  much.  Let  me  add  that 
there  is  a  great  oil  province  in  Alaska 
situated  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
and  65  percent  of  that  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  is  off  Alaska.  The  great  Gulf  of 
Alaska  area  has  a  vast  potential  for  the 
development  of  oil  and  gas,  all  of  which 


will  support  an  additional  pipeline,  par- 
ticularly the  pipeline  through  Canada. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  my  understanding 
is  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Bayh)  is  to  be  recognized  at  this  time 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  happen :  but 
first  I  would  ask  the  Chair,  what  is  the 
situation  regarding  the  control  of  time 
for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
NuNN  I .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh»  will  come  out  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  Mondale  1  on  the  Mondale 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  has.  as  I 
believe,  about  3  hours  and  40  minutes  re- 
maining   on  his  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Approxi- 
mately 3  hours  and  40  minutes,  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  there  are  2  hours 
in  the  morning,  is  that  correct — from  9 
to  11 — for  the  Senator  from  Minnesota's 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  From  11 
tol. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  that  was 
changed  by  imanimous  consent,  from  9 
to  11.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
is  whether  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  give 
us  some  indication  of  how  long  they 
will  take  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  we 
can  agree  that  the  2  hours  in  the 
morning  will  be  equally  divided.  What  we 
are  going  to  do  with  regard  to  tliis  time: 

1  mention  this  because  some  of  us  have 
other  appointments  to  keep. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  we  come  in  tomor- 
row, on  Friday,  at  9  a.m.  and  that  the 

2  hours  will  be  equally  divided  for  the 
amendment  on  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  means,  without 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  tliis 
afternoon,  a  maximum  of  2  hours  and  40 
minutes:  is  that  correct,  if  tomorrow's 
time  is  equally  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  they 
wish  to  reserve  an  hour  tomorrow,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  i.s  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Oklahoma  for  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  the  Mondale  amendment 
be  set  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  tliink  that  I  shall — does  the  Sena- 
tor also  wish  to  call  for  an  agreement 
on  a  time  to  vote  on  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, assuming  that  the  su'ostitute  fails? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes.  v>e  would  vote 
on  the  Mondale  .<;ubstitute  at  2  o'clovk 
and  the  Jackson  amendment  immediate- 
ly thereafter. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  With  iho  understand- 
ing that  we  are  holding  the  floor  at  the 
time  the  two  votes  take  place  and  we  will 
be  recognized  immediately  following  the 
vote. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  i.s  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  con- 
tinues, in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  to  be  an  overabundance 
of  misinformation  regarding  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  others,  as  a  substitute  for  S. 
1081.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  state  at  the  outset  some 
of  the  things  the  Mondale-Bayh  amend- 
ment does  not  do. 

As  I  read  some  of  the  full-page  ad- 
vertisements and  listen  to  some  of  the 
well  intentioned  colloquy  here,  I  do  not 
even  recognize  my  own  amendment.  So 
let  us  start  out  by  discussing  quickly  two 
or  three  things  that  this  amendment  does 
not  do. 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  preclude  a  sub- 
sequent congressional  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  proposed  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline.  Indeed,  in  my  opinon,  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  final  decision  on 
the  merits  of  that  approach  1  year  from 
now. 

Second,  it  does  not  make  a  commit- 
ment to  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline.  In- 
deed, it  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
gathering  information  on  that  possibility 
and  participating  in  some  tough  and 
meaningful  negotiations  with  our  friends 
to  the  north. 

Third,  it  does  not  contain  delaying 
mechanisms,  despite  the  incorrect  alle- 
gations, made  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Washington  a  moment  ago  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  if  we  want  to  delay  oil  de- 
livery for  10  years  then  go  ahead  and 
support  the  Mondale-Bayh  proposal. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  does  not  delay  a  final  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  Indeed,  it  could 
well  lead  to  faster  delivery  of  oil  to  the 
lower  48  States  than  S.  1081,  as  presently 
proposed.  I  think  this  was  recognized  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  early  this 
week  when  he  realized  that  the  Mondale- 
Bayh  proposal  was  going  to  get  this  oil 
to  the  United  States  quickly.  So  he  sug- 
gested that  if  the  issue  were  tied  up  in 
the  courts  next  year,  which  will  happen 
if  his  bill  passes,  he  was  willing  to  pro- 
pose a  congressional  decision,  even  to 
build  a  public  works  pipeline  to  deliver 
the  oil. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  study  of  the  facts, 
as  I  hope  to  demonstrate,  will  show  that 
if  we  are  concerned  about  a  speedy  final 
decision,  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  clear  up  the  situation,  and  to  bring 
the  oil  down  .<:o  that  we  can  use  it,  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  Indiana  has  a  better  chance  of  doing 
this,  and  of  doing  it  more  quicklv,  than 
S.  1081. 

Hopefullv,  the  myths  which  some  find 
It  necessary  to  spread  about  the  amend- 
ment can  be  put  to  rest.  Perhaps  we  can 
turn  our  attention  to  the  objectives  and 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Thus.  I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  look  at  some  of  the  facts,  to  look  at  the 
truth  of  what  we  actually  are  trying  to 
do.  and  what  is  actually  contained  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


Oui-  goals  are  simple,  straightforward, 
and  exceedingly  important  to  national 
energy  policy  through  the  1980's  and  the 
1990's. 

I  can  understand  differences  of  opin- 
ion of  some  of  my  colleagues  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  We  all  are  not 
going  to  weigh  the  facts  that  are  before 
us  with  equal  significance.  But  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  of  us  who 
are  presenting  a  case  for  the  Mondale- 
Bayh  amendment,  we  offer  the  facts  are 
as  we  see  them,  as  honestly  as  we  know- 
how  to  convey  them,  with  the  interpreta- 
tion, of  course,  that  we  place  on  them. 

We  want  a  speedy  decision  on  how  best 
to  deliver  U.S.  oil  in  Alaska  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets in  the  lower  48  States. 

We  want  Congress,  not  the  oil  com- 
panies, to  make  that  decision.  We  want 
the  oil  delivered  to  the  areas  where  it  is 
most  needed.  Some  people  may  call  this 
regionalism.  I  say  that  those  who  are 
playing  the  regional  game  are  the  ones 
who  would  deliver  U.S.  oil  to  where  it  is 
least  needed  in  direct  violation  of  wider 
national  interests. 

We  want  to  make  certain  that  Con- 
gress has  adequate  information  before 
choosing  between  the  two  delivei->'  sys- 
tems— the  Alaskan  land-.sea  route  and 
the  oil-land  trans-Canadian  route. 

This  is  a  key  point.  Mr.  President,  for 
we  do  not  now  have  the  information  on 
which  to  make  an  educated  decision. 
This  was  noted,  and,  indeed,  highlighted 
by  italics,  in  the  committee  report  on 
page  21. 1  quote: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs did  not  regard  any  one  of  the  foregoing 
arguments  or  any  sroup  of  them  as  conclu- 
sive In  favor  of  either  of  the  competing  pipe- 
line proposals. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  being  asked 
to  foreclose,  from  a  very  realistic  stand- 
point, the  building  of  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline,  and  we  are  being  asked  to  pur- 
sue and  to  permit  the  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  Yet  we  have  the  admis- 
sion by  tne  very  committee  that  recom- 
mends the  Alaskan  route  that  the 
evidence  they  have  before  them  does  not 
conclu-sively  support  either  route.  That, 
in  my  judgment,  is  an  irresponsible 
cour.se.  The  key  information,  the  key 
assessment,  thit  there  is  no  conclu.sive 
data  in  favor  of  either  of  the  competing 
pipeline  propos&ls  is  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  same  point  n.ade  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment's envircnmentaj.'  impact  state- 
ment on  the  Alaskan  pipeline: 

Data  does  not  exisi  to  definitely  state  the 
relative  efficiencies  cf  the  Trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  system  and  \he  Mackenzie  Valley 
pipeline  system. 

Unable  to  make  their  case  on  the  mer- 
its, as  has  been  proved  by  the  data  sup- 
plied to  Congress  and  to  the  committee 
and  the  result  of  all  the  studies  that  have 
been  conducted,  the  proponents  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  have  sought  to  convey 
the  impression  that  they  me  offering  a 
speedier  approach  to  the  de'ivery  of  U.S. 
oil  in  Alaska  than  our  amendment.  This 
simply  is  not  the  ca.se. 

If  the  committee  bill  pass's,  pipeline 
construction  will  be  delayed,  arcording  to 
Interior  Secretary  Morton,  for  .'  8  months. 
This  is  the  man  who  has  been  pushing 
the  Alaskan  route,  the  main  proponent 


of  the  administration  proposal.  One 
would  think  that  he  would  assess  this 
matter  in  the  most  optimistic  view.  Yet, 
this  most  optimistic  proposal  is  that  it  is 
going  to  be  at  least  an  18-month  delay 
Frankly,  I  think  the  Secretary  underes- 
timates the  legal  prowess  of  the  lawyers 
representing  the  groups  opposing  the 
Alaskan  line.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  can 
tie  this  issue  up  in  the  courts  for  2  years 
or  longer,  if  the  committee  bill  passes. 
We  have  already  seen  that  these  people 
have  tied  up  the  pipeline,  so  far,  for  3 
years;  and  to  suggest  that  they  are  going 
to  be  limited  to  18  months  is  rather 
unrealistic. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  for 
any  questions  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
wishes  to  direct.  I  hope  he  will  permit  me 
to  finish  and  that  he  will  make  notes 
periodically  and  then  ask  me  to  yield  for 
any  questions.  I  want  to  maintain  con- 
tinuity. I  hope  the  Senator  will  accept 
this  suggestion  in  the  friendly  spirit  of 
combat  that  always  exists  between  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

I  am  satisfied  that  those  who  presently 
oppose  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  have 
successfully  opposed  it  for  3  years  are 
going  to  be  able  to  oppose  it  for  more 
than  18  months.  How  long,  I  do  not  know. 
Two  years  is  probably  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate, but  it  could  be  significantly  longer 
than  that. 

The  fact  is  that  this  bill  does  not  offer 
a  final  determination.  Once  this  measure 
is  passed  and  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  consti-uction  does 
not  start.  It  does  not  start  a  year  from 
now. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton ( Mr.  Jackson  i  .  earlier  this  week  ac- 
knowledged the  reality  of  substantial 
court  delay  when  he  said  he  would  ask 
Congress  next  year  to  move  the  line  for- 
ward, as  a  public  works  project,  if  nec- 
essary. I  wonder  what  the  attitude  of 
the  American  people  will  be  to  a  public 
works  boondoggle  of  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion— a  project  designed  to  maximize  the 
profits  of  oil  companies  whose  profits  al- 
ready set  records  every  quarter. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  not  been  one 
who  characteristically  comes  to  the  floor 
and  throws  harpoons  into  the  oil  indus- 
try. I  think  our  oil  companies  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  this  countrj-,  and 
we  need  their  cooperation.  Right  now, 
we  are  talking  about  something  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  normal  business  of 
the  L^sues  confronting  the  oil  industry. 
We  are  talking  about  a  limited  amount 
of  petroleum.  We  are  talking  about  a 
limited  amount  of  power  supply,  one  of 
our  most  valuable  resources.  I  want  Con- 
gress to  make  this  determination  and  not 
be  dictated  to  or  have  t?  is  decision  made, 
because  of  certain  vested  interests  that 
the  oil  companies  may  have  in  building 
a  pipeline  one  place  or  the  other. 

Instead  of  such  a  questionable  tactic, 
instead  of  interminable  delays  in  the 
courts,  our  amendment  offers  a  final, 
binding  decision — not  subject  to  further 
environmental  litigation — by  Congress 
within  14  months.  The  fact  is  that  we 
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can  resolve  this  issue  more  quickly  than 
the  committee  bill,  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues who  oppose  our  amendment 
understand  that. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  steps  that 
would  be  set  in  motion  when  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  so  we  will  know  what 
we  are  talking  about  so  far  as  timeliness 
is  concerned. 

First.  As  a  first  step,  the  State  De- 
partment would  enter  into  preliminary' 
negotiations  with  Canada  to  determine 
where,  if  an  oil  pipeline  is  to  be  con- 
structed through  Canada,  the  Canadians 
would  most  prefer  it. 

Second.  Based  on  the  Canadian  indica- 
tion of  a  preferred  route  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  would  undertake  an 
exhaustive  study  of  that  route,  consider- 
ing all  economic,  environmental,  and  re- 
lated issues. 

Third.  While  this  study  is  in  process, 
the  State  Department  would  continue 
negotiations  with  Canada,  this  time  with 
the  broader  purpose  of  assessing  the 
overall  desirability  and  feasibility  of  an 
oil  pipeline  from  Alaska  through  Canada 
to  the  lower  48  States.  Under  negotiation 
would  be  the  whole  range  of  relevant  is- 
sues including  financing  for  a  pipeline 
and  Canada's  willingness  to  increase  oil 
exports  to  the  United  States  during  the 
construction  period. 

Fourth.  The  results  of  those  negotia- 
tions and  the  conclusions  of  the  National 
Academy  study  would  be  available  to  the 
Congress  in  11  months  at  which  time  the 
Congress  would  make  a  decision  within 
3  months  on  what  rights-of-way  should 
be  granted  across  public  lands  for  the 
delivery  of  Alaskan  oil. 

That  is  the  general  format  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Not  only  does  our  amendment  permit 
speedier  resolution  of  this  issue  than  the 
committee  bill;  it  has  an  equally  im- 
portant objective  of  letting  Congress  de- 
cide how  to  deliver  the  U.S.  oil  in  Alaska 
to  markets  in  the  lower  48  States. 

The  Senate  should  not  give  its  stamp 
of  approval  to  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
chosen  by  the  oil  companies  and  accepted 
by  an  administration  whose  allegiance  to 
those  companies  is  common  knowledge. 

We  need  private  industry  to  help  us 
develop  this  oil,  to  distribute  it,  to  help 
us  refine  it  and  to  sell  it.  But  a  decision 
of  this  magnitude,  a  decision  which  be- 
cause of  its  implication  on  our  overall 
energy  supply,  balance  of  payments,  reli- 
ance on  import  oil,  and  other  interna- 
tional issues,  is  far  more  important  than 
a  profit  and  loss  statement.  A  decision  of 
where  to  bring  the  9.6  or  10  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  in  Alaska  is  a  decision  of  ma- 
jor importance.  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  is  truly  a  decision  which  should 
be  taken  from  a  national  perspective, 
with  all  the  information  available,  and  a 
decision  which  should  be  made  by  Con- 
gress and  not  by  the  oil  companies,  and 
not  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  I  am  not 
ready  to  let  a  few  high-paid  officers  of 
the  huge  oil  companies  make  a  decision 
of  such  overriding  national  significance.  I 
do  not  want  to  impugn  their  motives.  I 
think  we  need  to  recognize  that  officials 
of  corporations  have  responsibilities  to 


stockholders.  We.  however,  as  Members 
of  the  Senate,  have  a  different  responsi- 
bility. Ours  is  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  this  limited  and  vital  natural  re- 
source is  utilized  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  in  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  especially 
wary  of  assenting  to  the  oil  company  de- 
cision in  this  matter  in  light  of  the  recent 
report  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
of  serious  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
oil  industry.  When  such  a  large  sector  of 
the  economy  is  under  investigation  for 
possible  violation  of  Federal  antitrust 
laws,  it  would  be  grossly  improper  for 
Congress  not  to  make  an  independent 
judgment  on  a  delivery  system  for 
Alaskan  oil. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  not 
about  to  ascribe  truth  or  falsity  to  the 
accusations  made  by  certain  staff  officials 
at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but 
the  matter  is  serious  enough  that  their 
investigation  is  underway.  This  should  be 
of  significance  to  us  in  the  legislative 
branch,  it  should  be  a  red  flag  to  step 
back  and  pause  and  make  absolutely 
sure  that  we  are  making  the  right  deter- 
mination based  on  all  the  facts  as  we 
have  them,  and  not  based  on  an  early 
judgment  by  corporate  officials  who  are 
considering  one  route  and  only  one  route. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant criterion  in  making  an  informed 
decision  on  this  issue  is  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  Government  toward  a  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  pipeline.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  if  we  build  a  pipeline  through 
Canada  we  are  going  to  require  the  co- 
operation and  consent  of  the  Canadians. 
That  is  different  than  shipping  it  over 
Alaska  or  through  Montana,  the  State 
of  Washington,  or  in  American-operated 
tankers  on  the  high  seas. 

I  recognize  the  need  and  to  look  di- 
rectly at  the  position  of  the  Canadians. 
In  this  regard  I  must  report  with  some 
distress  and  no  little  annoyance  that  the 
State  Department,  in  my  judgment,  has 
been  guilty  of  misleading  the  Senate  on 
Canada's  attitude  toward  a  trans-Cana- 
dian pipehne  and  of  attempting  to  hold 
back  vital  information  on  this  issue  from 
Congress. 

As  recently  as  June  22.  As.«istant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Marshall  Wright  said  in 
a  letter  to  Members  of  Congress: 

Our  most  recent  inquiries  and  remarks  by 
Canadian  officials  give  no  cause  to  change 
our  view  that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
no  strong  current  Interest  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline. 

Mr.  President,  our  State  Department 
intelligence  gathering  must  be  rather 
poor  since  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  said  on  the  floor  of  Parliament 
on  May  14 — and  that  is  a  month  before 
the  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Wright: 

Our  policy  Is  still  to  Indicate  that  the 
Mackenzie  route  is  one  which  we  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  if  there  Is  application 
made  in  the  proper  form,  and  that  we  would 
be  very  happy  to  follow  up  on  that. 

This  statement  followed  an  earlier  and 
stronger  statement  by  the  Canadian  cab- 
inet official  in  charge  of  energs',  mines, 
and  resources,  Mr.  Donald  MacDonald, 
who    said    the    Canadian    Government 


strongly  favors  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
route,  and  he  thought  there  could  be 
successful  negotiations  to  benefit  both 
the  Canadians  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yesterday  I  placed 
in  the  Record  at  page  23338  an  article  / 
that  appeared  in  the  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Daily  News  of  June  11.  1973.  The  article 
was  entitled  "Canada  Told  Not  To  In- 
terfere in  Oil  Plan."  The  article  states: 

The  State  Department  last  May  warned 
the  Canadian  government  that  any  attempt 
to  try  to  pursue  the  building  of  an  oil  pipe- 
line across  Canada  to  bring  oil  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  to  the  Midwest  would  be  re- 
garded as  Interference  in  U.S.  internal 
affairs,  it  has  just  been  revealed. 

Apparently  the  Canadian  Ambassador 
was  summoned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  told  that 
"the  decision  to  build  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  had  already  been  made  and  the 
Nixon  administration  regarded  it  as  an 
internal  matter,"  and  to  stay  out  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Anchorage   (Alaska)   Daily  News. 

June  11.  19731 

Canada  Told  Not  To  Interfere  in  Oil  Plan 

(By  David  Murray) 

Washington. — The  State  Department  last 
May  warned  the  Canadian  government  that 
any  attempt  to  try  to  pursue  the  building 
of  an  oil  pipeline  across  Canada  to  bring  oil 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  the  Midwest 
would  be  regarded  as  interference  in  I'.S. 
internal  affairs,  it  has  just  been  revealed. 

Rep.  John  B.  Anderson  iR-Ill.)  said  Cana- 
dian Ambassador  Marcel  Cadleux  was  sum- 
moned to  the  office  of  Undersecretary  of  State 
John  N.  Irwin  II  and  told  that  the  decision 
to  build  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  had  already 
been  made  and  the  Nixon  administration  re- 
garded it  as  an  internal  matter. 

Anderson,  citing  statements  by  'responsi- 
ble members  of  the  Canadian  community  "  in 
Ottawa,  said  Cadleux  had  been  called  to  the 
State  Department,  "sat  down  in  a  chair  and 
was  told:  'We've  made  a  decision.  It's  an 
internal  decision,  and  we'd  appreciate  It  If 
you  said  nothing.'  " 

Since  then,  Interior  Sec.  Rogers  C.  B  Mor- 
ton and  other  members  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration have  maintained  that  the  Canadian 
government  does  not  want  the  pipeline  built 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton.  Alberta  de- 
spite the  continued  eiTorts  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Canadian  government  to 
build  the  pipeline  through  Canada. 

A  Canadian  embassy  spokesman  here  con- 
firmed the  meeting  t.x)k  place  in  Irwin's 
office  May  14.  1972.  but  said  that  embassy 
reports  showed  merely  that  there  was  "repre- 
sentation" by  Irwin  "to  request  Canada's 
cooperation  and  as  great  a  restraint  as 
possible." 

In  the  meantime.  Canadian  government 
officials,  including  members  of  the  cabinet, 
have  become  increasingly  annoyed  that  of- 
ficial silence  is  being  mistaken  for  compli- 
ance with  American  demands 

Despite  mounting  pressure  from  environ- 
mental grotips  and  influential  members  of 
Congress.  Canadian  sources  here  said  Can- 
ada has  adopted  no  official  policy  becaiise 
no  application  for  a  pipeline  across  its  terri- 
tory has  been  officially  filed. 

Asked  at  a  news  conference  if  he  believed 
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the  Nixon  administration  was  misrepresent- 
ing the  Canadian  position.  Anderson,  third- 
ranking  Republican  House  member  said: 

"I  don't  want  to  make  any  flaiaboyant 
charge  of  misrepresentation.  But  there  Is  a 
suggestion  that  since  they  made  their  de- 
cision, (administration  spokesmen)  want  to 
shore  up  their  own  position." 

Anderson,  along  with  Rep.  Morris  Udall 
(D-Ariz.i.  met  June  1  In  Ottawa  with  two 
Canadian  government  ministers — Donald 
MacDonald.  minister  of  energy,  mines  and 
resources,  and  Jean  Chretien,  minister  for 
Indian  affairs  and  northern  development — 
and  emerged  from  the  meeting  with  the  con- 
viction that  "the  case  for  a  trans-Canadian 
line  Is  more  strongly  buttressed  than  ever 
before." 

Anderson  and  Udall  Thursday  Introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  an  Independent  study  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian 
routes,  including  impacts  on  both  the  econ- 
omy and  the  environment. 

The  trans-Canadian  route  Is  approximately 
1.700  miles — twice  the  distance  of  the  pro- 
posed Alaska  route.  But  supporters  of  the 
Canadian  route  say  it  would  be  built  at 
comparable  cost,  because  of  the  difference  in 
terrain  and  other  factors. 

For  example,  the  Alaska  pipeline  would 
require  construction  of  storage  facilities  at 
Its  terminus  at  Valdez  (whereas  the  Ca- 
nadian line  would  have  its  eastern  terminus 
at  Edmonton  and  Chicago,  where  port  fa- 
cilities already  are  available. 

Proponents  of  the  trans-Alaska  route  say 
the  cost  would  run  about  S3  to  $4  million. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  other  words,  this 
Government  has  told  the  Canadians  to 
keep  their  noses  out  of  this  central  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  should  have  a 
trans-Alaska  or  trans-Canada  pipeline 
and  then  having  done  so.  they  say  the 
Canadians  have  no  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  in  addition  to  trying 
to  coerce  the  Canadians  into  silence,  they 
purposely  misrepresent  the  Canadian 
position  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Precisely. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Which  is  hardly  the  kind 
of  thing  this  Nation  can  be  too  proud  of. 

Mr.  President,  just  2  weeks  ago  our 
State  Department  provided  totally  con- 
tradictory information  to  the  Senate. 
The  statement  by  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau  is  only  one  of  many  expressions  of 
positive  interest  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment over  the  past  2  years. 

I  suggest  that  if  our  State  Department 
does  not  have  good  enough  intelligence  to 
know  what  the  Prime  Minister  ot  Canada 
Is  saying  on  the  floor  of  Parliament, 
which  is  just  across  the  border,  then  we 
are  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  understand  the 
State  Department  officials  are  all  over 
the  Hill  lobbying  for  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  and  that  they  are  so  deeply 
committed  to  what  the  oil  companies 
wish  by  way  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line that  they  have  deliberately  tried  to 
dowTiplay  and  distort  the  Canadian  po- 
sition and  exaggerate  the  nature  of  dip- 
lomatic negotiating  pcssibilities  that 
exist,  even  though  Mr.  Trudeau  and  Mr. 
Donald  MacDonald,  both  have  said  they 
object  to  the  environmental  risk  of  the 
trans-Alaska  water  form  and  much  pre- 
fer the  Mackenzie  Valley  route. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  very  much  to 


conclude  this  colloquy  and  then  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  for  any 
question  he  may  care  to  propound.  We 
are  limited  on  this  point. 

I  hate  to  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  what  policies  they  should  follow. 
But  the  evidence  is  made  available  to  us 
that  they  would  be  well  advised  to  take 
some  of  these  lobbyists  off  the  Hill  and 
send  them  to  Canada  to  find  out  what 
the  Canadians  really  feel. 

Besides  spreading  misinformation,  the 
State  Department  also  sought  to  with- 
hold relevant  information.  Within  the 
past  2  weeks  the  State  Department  re- 
ceived answers  from  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  questions  State  had  asked 
relative  to  the  possibility  of  a  Macken- 
zie Valley  oil  pipeline. 

In  other  words,  the  State  Etepartment 
had  been  trying  to  find  out,  belatedly, 
what  the  Canadians  feel.  Since  the  an- 
swers to  those  questions  showed  that 
Canada  was  indeed  willing  to  cooperate 
with  us  and  expedite  an  oil  pipeline 
through  Canada,  the  State  Department 
did  not  inform  the  Congress  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  questions  and  answers.  In 
fact,  the  first  public  disclosure  of  their 
existence  was  made  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  last  Friday.  July  6. 

When  a  member  of  my  staff  learned  on 
Friday  of  the  exchange — at  least,  we  can 
find  out  what  is  going  on  on  the  floor  of 
the  Parliament  if  the  State  Department 
cannot— he  called  the  State  Department 
and  requested  a  copy  of  the  questions  and 
answers.  The  initial  reaction  of  the  State 
Department  was  surprise  that  the  Cana- 
dians had  reported  the  existence  of  the 
dialog.  The  second  reaction  was  that 
these  were  "working  papers"  and  would 
not  be  available  to  Congress. 

I  instructed  my  assistant  to  inform 
the  State  Department  that  this  material 
was  vital  to  the  pending  issue  in  the 
Senate  and  that  I  would  insist  it  be 
provided  to  us  before  I  would  permit  a 
vote  on  the  pipeline  issue.  Only  then  did 
State  relent  and  send  us  the  information 
which  reaffirmed  Canada's  openminded 
and  constructive  attitude  toward  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Was  it  the  position  of 
our  Stat«  Department  that  they  could 
not  produce  a  transcript  of  the  dialog  on 
the  floor  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  be- 
cause it  was  a  "working  paper"? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  what  we  were  told. 
I  do  not  know  for  whom  it  was  a  working 
paper.  Rather  obviously,  this  is  really  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  me.  because 
we  can  have  differences  of  opinion.  I  can 
accept  the  fact  that  our  friends,  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  .side  of  the  i-ssue. 
feel  very  strongly,  for  very  good  reasons 
in  their  minds.  I  can  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  administration  wants  one  route 
and  has  made  the  determination,  as 
wrong  as  they  are.  But  I  cannot  accept 
the  fact  and  remain  silent  when  the  fact 
becomes  so  obvious  that  not  only  are 
they  in  this  position  and  have  made  up 
their  minds,  but  they  are  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  keep  us  from 
knowing  what  the  Canadians  feel,  and 


are  doing  everything  to  keep  us  from 
knowing  what  has  occurred  on  the  floor 
of  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  gist  of  their 
thinking  is  that  we  cannot  trust  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  the  alterna- 
tive to  trusting  our  oldest  friends  to  the 
north  of  us  is  increasing  reliance  on 
Middle  East  oil.  In  other  words,  they 
would  rather  ship  vast  quantities  of  oil 
to  Japan  and  others,  making  us  more 
dependent  on  Middle  East  oil,  rather 
than  trust  the  Canadian  Government  to 
live  up  to  an  agreement  it  has  made. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suppose  one  could  be 
kind  and  say  this  is  the  logic  of  those 
who  are  not  concerned  about  the  insta- 
bility of  our  present  petroleum  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  and  who  are 
trying  very  diligently  to  sell  us  a  bUl 
of  goods.  They  feel  it  is  a  good  bill,  and 
the  Senator  and  I  feel  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
raised  this  question.  I  might  elaborate 
a  bit  here,  because  I  have  had  some  argu- 
ments get  back  to  me,  that  I  hear  being 
spread  across  the  Hill,  that  we  would 
go  ahead  with  this  proposal,  and  when 
the  push  became  a  shove  and  we  got 
into  a  real  crunch,  the  oil  that  had  been 
shipped  through  the  Canadian  pipeline, 
by  treaty  or  contract,  would  be  reversed 
by  the  Canadians  and  they  would  shut 
off  that  oil  and  start  diverting  it  to 
themselves.  As  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  just  pointed  out.  if  we  can- 
not trust  the  Canadians,  I  might  remind 
my  colleagues  what  King  Hussein  re- 
cently said,  "We  are  prepared  to  trust  the 
Canadians  more  than  others." 

In  addition,  it  might  be  well  to  point 
out,  a  great  percentage  of  Canadian  oil 
now  reaches  Canadian  homes  and  Cana- 
dian factories  through  pipelines  in  the 
United  States.  Oil  delivered  in  eastern 
Canada  goes  through  a  pipeline  acrcss 
Maine,  and  most  of  that  which  is  de- 
livered farther  west  comes  down  through 
Edmonton.  Therefore,  for  the  Canadians 
to  participate  in  this  kind  of  blackmail 
opens  them  up  to  reciprocity  which  I 
think  neither  one  of  us  would  want  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  uill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  proposition  that 
the  Canadians  do  not  keep  their  word 
once  they  reach  a  solemn  agreement  is  a 
very  shabby  one.  I  come  from  Minnesota, 
and  we  are  dependent  on  oil  through  the 
Inter-Provincial  pipeline,  and  the  west 
coast  is  through  the  Trans-Mountain 
route,  and  that  deals  with  Canadian  oil. 
We  import  more  oil  fro.m  Canada  than 
from  anywhere  else,  and  the  amount  is 
rising  all  the  time.  What  we  are  talking 
about  most  particularly  is  oil  being  tran.s- 
shipped  across  Canadian  territory,  and 
apparently  it  is  the  position  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  of  the  committee  bill  that  it 
would  be  better  to  rely  upon  the  Middle 
East  and  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
OPEC  cartel  and  those  who  are  now  con- 
fi.scating  our  reflneries  in  the  Middle  East 
than  it  would  be  to  rely  on  an  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  Government. 

Second,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  west  coast  cannot  use  2  million  bar- 
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rels  which  will  be  delivered  down  this 
pipeline  and,  no  matter  how  you  try  to 
do  it.  you  cannot  get  that  oil  east  of  the 
Rockies.  The  tankers  which  are  used  are 
too  large  to  go  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  only  transcontinental  or  mid- 
transcontinental  line  is  the  one  that  be- 
gins at  Edmonton,  with  one  line  going  to 
Seattle  and  one  to  Chicago  and  serving 
markets  as  far  east  as  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

So  we  are  in  a  situation  where,  in  order 
to  justify  a  pipeline  whose  economics  are 
substantially  based  on  export  of  U.S.  oil 
overseas  to  foreign  markets,  they  have  to 
condemn  or  suggest  doubts  about  the  in- 
tegrity of  one  of  the  oldest  friends  we 
have  had  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questions  and  answers 
posed  by  our  State  Department  to  the 
Canadians,  which  were  hidden  by  the 
State  Department  until  we  managed  to 
force  their  release,  be  put  in  the  Record 
right  now.  because  they  do  contain  some 
relevant  data  in  determining  what  we 
are  gong  to  do  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  the  current  status  of  relevant 
Canadian  environmental  studies?  What  Is 
the  expected  date  of  their  completion? 

A.  The  Government's  environmental  social 
program  caUs  for  the  publication,  as  they 
become  available,  of  121  reports  on  all  phases 
of  environmental  and  social  concern  as  re- 
lated to  northern  pipelines;  of  these  39  re- 
ports have  already  been  published  by  Gov- 
ernment and  an  additional  16  by  others.  It 
Is  expected  that  the  complete  material  thus 
assembled  will  place  the  government  In  posi- 
tion to  adequately  assess  an  application  for 
a  pipeline  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Industry  has  Indicated  that  they  expect 
to  file  an  application  for  a  gas  pipeline  at 
the  end  of  1973  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Q.  What  Is  the  status  of  consideration  of 
native  claims?  What  Is  the  expectation  as  to 
time  required  for  their  settlement? 

A.  The  Indians  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
are  signatories  to  Treaties  8  and  1 1 .  The  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  under  these  Treaties 
has  as  yet  not  been  fuUy  met;  the  Govern- 
ment has  affirmed  that  it  will  meet  these 
obligations  and  toward  this  end  has  offered 
to  set  aside  the  necessary  lands.  However, 
recent  indications  are  that  the  NWT  Indian 
Brotherhood  Is  preparing  to  advance  claims 
over  and  above  that  specified  by  Treaty.  In 
this  respect,  the  Brotherhood  has  attempted 
to  file  a  caveat  to  protect  lands  they  deem 
to  be  covered  under  the  Treaties.  The  matter 
Is  now  before  the  Territorial  Courts.  The 
Government  has  accordingly  presented  its 
case,  alleging  that  the  caveat  by  Its  nature 
Is  not  reglsterable.  It  is  expected  that  the 
resolution  of  this  specific  issue  will  take  a 
number  of  months.  Although  the  caveat.  If 
registered,  would  not  apply  to  mining  and 
oil  rights.  It  could  affect  the  granting  of  a 
pipeline  right-of-way.  At  the  moment  it  Is 
not  clear  how  and  within  what  time  frame 
this  matter  could  be  resolved,  should  the 
problem  arise. 

In  the  Yukon  Territory  no  treaties  are  In 
effect.  The  Government  is,  however.  In  the 
process  of  negotiating  native  claims  (Indian 
and  Metis)  and  indications  are  that  a  settle- 
ment could  possibly  be  reached  there  within 
the  next  two  years. 

Depending  on  the  route  chosen,  the  pipe- 
line could  pass  through  areas  of  the  Macken- 
zie Delta   where  the  Inult    (Eskimos)    may 


have  certain  land  claims.  These  have  not  as 
yet  been  fully  defined  and  the  Government 
has  made  available  funds  to  the  Inult  Tapl- 
risat  for  further  research. 

In  summary.  Indications  are  that  settle- 
ment in  the  Yukon  could  be  achieved  within 
approximately  two  years,  during  which  time 
the  application  could  be  heard  and  construc- 
tion commenced.  The  situation  regarding  the 
Native  Brotherhood  In  the  NWT  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  clear  to  allow  a  precise  statement: 
and  considerable  research  must  still  be 
carried  out  before  Inuit  claims  become  fully 
defined  and  therefore  negotiable.  It  is  the 
Government's  intention  to  proceed  with 
northern  development  In  the  best  Interests 
of  Canada,  as  a  whole,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  is  determined  to  ensure  the 
just  settlement  of  native  claims. 

Q.  What  Is  the  Canadian  Government's  po- 
sition likely  to  be  with  regard  to  ownership 
and  control? 

A.  Speaking  on  this  point  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  22nd,  1973,  Minister  Mac- 
donald  said 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Indicated  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  government  would  be  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  Canadians  to  acquire  51 
per  cent  ownership  In  any  such  pipeline  and 
the  expectation  that  It  would  remain  under 
Canadian  control." 

In  addition,  all  Interprovlnclal  and  Inter- 
national pipelines  are  under  National  Energy 
Board  control. 

Q.  When  will  the  Canadian  Government  be 
ready  to  give  active  consideration  to  pro- 
posals from  the  private  sector? 

A.  In  respect  of  a  gas  pipeline.  Minister 
Macdonald  said  on  May  23rd.  1973.  In  the 
House  of  Commons 

"Of  course,  the  law  has  always  been  there 
with  regard  to  the  making  of  an  application, 
but  we  have  Indicated  within  the  past  12 
months  that  we  are  completing  our  studies 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  such  an  appli- 
cation and  that  we  expect  about  the  end  of 
this  year  to  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  any 
application  that  comes  forward.  For  that 
reason  we  have  not  issued  any  invitation  to 
any  specific  group,  but  we  have  Indicated 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  deal  with  such  an 
application  under  the  law." 

In  respect  of  an  oU  pipeline  the  above 
statement  still  applies.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
not  received  an  application  for  construction 
of  such  an  oil  pipeline  In  the  north  nor  Is  It 
apparent  that  any  company  or  any  group 
of  companies  Is  preparing  to  make  such  an 
application  In  the  near  future. 

Substantial  work  has  been  completed  by 
Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line  Research  Limited 
and  much  of  this  work  relates  to  environ- 
mental and  social  matters.  However,  there 
tmdoubtedly  would  be  additional  work  re- 
quired by  a  prospective  applicant  in  respect 
of  environmental  considerations.  Additional 
work  on  details  of  engineering  design  would 
also  be  required,  although  these  could  pro- 
ceed concurrently  with  environmental  work. 

Q.  What  would  the  process  of  considera- 
tion entail  (e.g. — public  hearings  and  a 
finding  by  the  National  Energy  Board  prior 
to  consideration  by  the  Government  and 
Parliament)  and  how  long  a  time  would  it 
likely  require? 

A.  An  application  to  build  an  oil  pipeline 
would  be  heard  by  the  National  Energy 
Board  which  woiUd  then  make  its  findings 
known  to  the  Government.  If  the  National 
Energy  Bo.ard  rejects  the  application,  no 
further  action  Is  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  if  the  National  Energy  Board 
recommends  approval  of  the  application,  the 
final  decision  must  then  be  made  by  the 
Government.  There  is  no  legal  requirement 
to  refer  to  Parliament  either  the  National 
Energy  Board  finding  or  the  decision  of  the 
Government. 

Further,  the  Minister  of  Indian  and  North- 
ern  Affairs,  the  Honourable  Jean  Chretien. 


has  announced  that  upon  receipt  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  pipeline  right-of-way.  an  In- 
quiry will  be  held  under  the  Territorial 
regional  socioeconomic  and  environmental 
Lands  Act  with  the  purpose  of  assessing  the 
Implications  arising  out  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  major  pipeline  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. These  hearings  will  be  held  in  addi- 
tion to  those  under  the  National  Energy 
Board  Act  described  above. 

The  time  required  for  a  National  Energy 
Board  hearing  for  an  oil  pipeline  is  unknown 
at  this  time,  but  might  take  perhaps  up  to 
one  and  a  half  years,  including  time  required 
to  arrange  financing  The  hearings  by  the  De- 
partment of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  De- 
velopment would  liUo  be  concluded  within 
that  time  period. 

Q.  Are  there  slKnificant  Provincial  Federal 
differences  which  are  likely  to  delay  an  even- 
tual Canadian  decision?  To  what  extent 
would  differences  of  view  between  eastern 
and  western  Canadians  obstruct  or  delav 
decisions? 

A.  A  northern  oil  pipeline  would  be  a  fed- 
eral work".  As  such,  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments are  not  legally  mvolved.  The  National 
Energy  Board  Act  grants  to  a  successful  pipe- 
line applicant  the  right  to  expropriate  lands, 
including  Provincial  Crown  Lands,  if  such 
are  necessary  to  complete  the  project. 

Q.  What  Is  the  status  of  Canadian  govern- 
mental consideration  of  a  possible  Mackenzie 
Valley  gas  pipeline? 

A.  The  answers  given  above  gave  the  status 
of  the  Canadian  Government's  environmen- 
tal work  In  connection  with  a  possible  gas 
pipeline.  It  should  be  noted  that  under 
the  Task  Force  on  Northern  Oil  Development, 
six  committees  have  been  established  and 
work  has  been  in  progress  in  most  of  these 
committees  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Northern  Pipeline  Fi- 
nancing was  established  In  early  1973  and 
results  from  Its  considerations "  should  be 
available  by  the  time  an  application  to  guild 
a  gas  pipeline  could  be  filed. 

Q.  Would  active  Canadian  consideration 
of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oU  pipeline  delay  con- 
sideration of  the  prospective  application  for 
a  gas  pipeline?  Are  there  proponents  In  Can- 
ada of  the  gas  pipeline  who  oppose  encoiu-- 
agement  of  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline  on 
these  grounds? 

A.  Canada  would  likely  wish  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  buUdlng  both  an  oil  pipeline 
and  a  gas  pipeline  simultaneously  because  of 
the  Impacts  upon  the  Canadian  economy. 
If  It  Is  decided  to  proceed  with  active  con- 
sideration of  the  Canadian  oil  pipeline,  it  is 
likely  that  the  question  of  building  a  gas 
pipeline  would  be  deferred,  for  reasons  of  gas 
supply  to  such  a  pipeline.  This  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  some  50  percent  of  the 
gas  supply  would  be  solution  gas  from  the 
Alaska  North  Slope.  If  an  approval  to  buUd 
a  Canadian  oil  pipeline  weis  granted  and  If 
the  Canadian  Government  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  gas  pipeline  built  simtiltaneously. 
1»  Is  possible  that  the  construction  of  the  gas 
pipeline  could  be  delayed  by  some  three  vears 
compared  with  the  decision  to  build  the 
-Myeska  oil  pipeline. 

Q.  Any  other  observations  deemed  rele- 
vant? 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  other  elements 
to  the  Canadian  position  in  respect  to  the 
northern  oil  pipeline. 

( 1 )  Canada  does  not  now  have  commer- 
cial oil  discoveries  In  the  north,  although 
the  prospects  are  rated  \ery  high.  There 
could  be  some  100  to  150  Mbd  of  natural  gas 
liquids.  If  the  gas  pipeline  Is  constniciad. 

(2)  Tlie  Go.-ernmeut  guidelines  on  north- 
ern pipelines  are  clear  in  stating  that  Can- 
ada requires  that  Canadian  production  have 
"access"  to  such  pipelines.  Undoubtedly  such 
access  would  be  achieved  by  adding  pipeline 
capacity  rather  than  "bacfklng  out  "  non- 
Canadian  supplies.  Thus  Canada  does  not 
require  any  fixed  percentage  of  the  through- 
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puts  of  either  a  gas  pipeline  or  of  an  oil 
pipeline. 

( 3 )  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  would  need  a  "treaty"  or 
agreement  with  Canada  to  cover  such  pipe- 
lines which  would  cross  Canadian  territory 
and  carry  U.S.  supplies  to  U.S.  markets.  In 
this  connection,  the  Canadian  Government 
notes  that  both  loops  of  the  Interprovlnclal- 
Lakehead  pipeline  system  cross  the  United 
States  and  that  throughputs  of  these  loops 
are  vital  to  Ontario  oil  markets.  The  Mon- 
treal oil  market  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Portland-Maine  to  Montreal  pipeline.  In  ad- 
dition, approximately  half  of  the  Canadian 
gas  markets,  east  of  Manitoba,  depend  on 
the  Great  Lakes  pipeline  which  crosses  the 
United  States.  None  of  these  Important  pipe- 
lines, across  United  States  territory  is  cov- 
ered by  "treaty"  or  international  agreement. 

(4)  Canada  continues  to  view  with  alarm 
the  prospect  of  large  tanker  movements  Into 
the  Puget  Sound  area  of  the  Pacific  north- 
western United  States.  For  that  reason. 
Canada  is  prepared  to  consider  guaranteeing 
the  total  supply  to  the  Puget  Sound  area 
during  that  period  that  a  pipeline  might  be 
constructed  through  northern  Canada.  Such 
a  Canadian  guarantee  for  the  Puget  Sound 
supply  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the 
present  refining  capacity  In  that  area.  The 
amount  of  added  Canadian  oil  required  for 
this  purpose  would  be  relatively  small  com- 
pared to  the  total  Canadian  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  would  also  be  relatively 
small  compared  with  present  Canad.an  de- 
liveries to  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

(5)  If  Alyeska  Is  built,  Canada  would  find 
little  attraction  In  having  a  second  oil  pipe- 
line built  through  Canada  to  serve  U.S.  Mid- 
west markets  unless  and  until  sizeable  com- 
mercial Canadian  oil  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  north.  Moreover,  Canada  is 
aware  that  the  economic  attraction  of  loop- 
ing an  existing  TAPS  line  would  undoubted- 
ly militate  against  construction  of  a  line 
through  Canada.  Admittedly,  other  clrcimi- 
stances  such  as  markets  and  security  of  sup- 
ply might  make  it  attractive  to  build  such  a 
second  line  through  Canada.  However,  such 
circumstances  are  undoubtedly  present  even 
In  respect  of  the  first  oil  pipeline. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
aspect  of  this  whole  business,  since  we 
are  talking  about  our  relationship  with 
the  Canadians,  that  perhaps  I  think  I 
should  touch  on,  and  which  I  think  is 
contained  in  the  questions.  Unless  there 
is  some  good  faith  agreement  between 
ourselves  and  the  Canadians  in  recogniz- 
ing a  need  for  cooperation,  we  are  in  deep 
trouble  in  more  areas  than  that  of  the 
energy  supply.  There  is  no  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth  with  which  we  have 
had  a  longer  degree  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  than  with  the  Canadians, 
and  any  pipeline  agreement,  of  course,  is 
going  to  have  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  both  countries. 

There  may  be  some  who  say,  "What  in- 
terest do  the  Canadians  have  in  letting  us 
build  a  pipeline  across  their  terrain,  in 
their  national  jurisdiction?" 

Let  me  just  respond  by  quoting  one 
response  received  from  the  Canadian 
Government: 

Canada  continues  to  view  with  alarm  the 
prospect  of  large  tanker  movements  Into 
the  Puget  Sound  area  of  the  Pacific  North- 
western United  States. 

In  other  words,  they  are  concerned 
about  polluting  not  only  the  United 
States  with  a  big  oil  spill  or  collision,  or 
whatever  might  happen,  but  polluting 
Canada  as  well.  The  response  continues: 

For  that  reason — 


Because  of  their  concern  with  oil  pol- 
lution in  the  Puget  Sound  area — 
Canada  is  prepared  to  consider  guar- 
anteeing the  total  supply  to  the  Puget  Sound 
area  during  the  period  that  a  pipeline  might 
be  constructed  through  northern  Canada. 

So  not  only  are  they  willing,  according 
to  their  response,  to  sit  down  and  negoti- 
ate preparatory  to  starting  constructing 
the  pipeline;  they  are  also  willing  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  oil  to  the  United 
States,  which  has  not  been  the  case  as 
of  this  particular  moment. 

Let  me  look  to  some  of  the  other  mat- 
ters that  the  Canadians  in  their  position 
espouse. 

I  might  say  that  perhaps  I  should  not 
be  surprised  that  the  State  Department 
wanted  to  keep  the  information  from 
the  Congress  since  the  objective  anaK- 
sis  of  the  Canadian  response  to  the  direct 
inquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
totally  contradicts  what  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  saying  all  along  about 
the  Canadian  position. 

In  fact,  the  Canadians  specifically  said 
that  there  would  not  be  the  delays  al- 
leged in  proceeding  with  a  trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline  and  that  the  Canadians 
would  be  able  to  entertain  an  oil  pipe- 
line application  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

What  does  that  sound  like?  Does  it 
sound  like  the  10-year  delay  that  we 
were  told  about  45  minutes  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate? 

Not  only  have  we  had  to  do  battle 
against  those  who  .spread  misinforma- 
tion or  withhold  relevant  material,  but 
we  have  also  been  confronted  in  this  de- 
bate the  specious  issue  of  two  pipelines — 
the  original  one  proposed  for  Alaska  and 
a  subsequent  proposed  one  through 
Canada. 

I  think  that  the  2-line  proposal  has 
been  suggested  with  the  finest  of  motives 
as  a  compromise  solution  by  some  who 
are  primarily  interested  in  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts.  It  will 
take  more  than  good  motives  to  suggest  a 
2-pipeline  alternative.  It  will  take  eco- 
nomics and  the  Canadian  Government 
to  cooperate  in  that  proposal. 

This  olive  branch  held  out  to  the  east- 
em  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  by 
pro-Alaskan  route  forces  was  effectively 
and  decisively  sawed  off  last  week  in  Ot- 
tawa. Because,  in  my  opinion,  some  Sen- 
ators are  still  holding  the  hope  of  a  2- 
pipeline  compromise.  They  are  going 
to  vote  for  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
now  in  the  hope  that  in  the  next  4  or  5 
years  we  will  be  able  to  have  one  through 
Canada. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  Canadian  En- 
ergy Minister,  Donald  Macdonald.  said 
about  the  two-pipeline  proposal.  Mr. 
Macdonald  said  simply  and  without 
equivocation,  that  Canada  would  not  be 
interested  in  accommodating  us  on  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline  if  we  first 
went  ahead  with  the  Alaska  route. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  I  notice  that  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  is  shak- 
ing his  head.  The  Canadian  Energy  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Macdonald,  said  simply  and 
without  equivocation  that  Canada  would 
not  be  interested  in  accommodating  us 
on  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline  if  we 
first  went  ahead  with  the  Alaskan  route. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Canadians  want  to  have  a  piece 
of  the  action  from  the  beginning.  They 
do  not  want  to  have  us  come  to  them  as 
a  stepchild  and  say,  "All  right;  now  that 
we  have  the  major  goodies  taken  care  of, 
we  will  throw  a  few  crumbs  to  you." 

Even  if  the  Canadian  attitude  on  this 
point  were  not  so  forthright,  there  would 
still  be  little  chance  of  two  lines.  There 
are  not  enough  proven  reserves  in  Alaska 
to  justify  two  lines,  and  even  if  additional 
reserves  are  located,  it  would  make  more 
sense  to  increase  the  capacity  of  an  op- 
erating line  than  to  build  a  second  one. 

I  think  that  the  timeliness  of  this  de- 
cision is  one  that  we  need  to  recognize.  It 
is  not  a  decision  that  suggests  that  we 
will  take  the  first  step  and  build  the 
Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  today  and  that 
tomorrow  we  will  build  another  line  that 
will  bring  the  oil  to  where  there  is  a 
shortage. 

Just  this  past  May.  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions raised  by  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Wahing- 
ton  (Mr.  Jackson).  Charles  E.  Spahr, 
chairman  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Ohio,  commented  on  the  fact  that  two 
hnes  makes  no  sense. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  going  to  debate  this  when  the 
oil  companies  that  would  build  the  sec- 
ond line — one  of  the  presidents  of  one  of 
the  major  oil  companies — tells  us  in  ad- 
vance that  two  lines  make  no  sense. 

Who  will  build  that  second  line?  Are 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  going 
to  fight  the  oil  companies  over  whether 
we  should  have  a  second  line  when  the 
President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Ohio  says  that  two  lines  make  no 
sense? 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  if  they  send  this  oil  to  Edmonton, 
two  pipelines  are  already  in  place.  One 
serves  the  west  coast,  and  the  other,  the 
inter-provincial  line,  serves  locations 
from  Montana  all  the  way  to  New  York. 
There  is  a  pipeline  in  place.  However, 
with  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  we  cannot  get 
east  of  the  Rockies.  That  is  why  so  much 
of  it  will  be  sold  to  Japan. 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  is  only  one  pipeline 
that  can  make  Alaskan  oil  available  to 
the  whole  United  States.  The  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  and  all  of  us  get  involved,  and 
quite  naturally,  in  our  own  regional  pref- 
erences. However,  we  are  concerned  about 
a  national  approach  to  the  energy  crisis 
and  using  Alaskan  oil  as  U.S.  oil.  That 
would  solve  the  problems  of  the  whole 
country.  There  is  only  one  pipeline  that 
would  make  it  possible  to  serve  the  whole 
country. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  the  only 
place  to  use  this  oil  is  in  the  Midwest 
and  the  Northeast.  It  can  be  shipped 
from  Edmonton,  and  the  oil  that  is 
needed  can  be  shipped  to  Washington 
and  to  the  Northwest,  and  the  rest  of  the 
oil  that  is  needed  in  the  East  can  be 
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shipped  out.  That  is  the  way  that  I  think 
we  can  make  the  Alaskan  oil  available 
to  the  whole  country. 

As  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, has  pointed  out  so  well,  only  one 
part  of  the  country  will  be  served,  and 
our  free  enterprise  system  will  see  to  it 
that  the  remainder  of  the  oil  is  shipped 
to  other  places,  we  know  not  where. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  even  last  night  we 
were  told  that  it  would  not  make  any 
sense  to  have  it  shipped  to  the  Middle 
West  and  the  East  because  our  refineries 
could  not  cope  with  it  without  retooling. 
That  struck  me  as  surprising.  So.  I  called 
a  very  prominent  manager  of  a  refinery 
and  he  told  me  that  is  ridiculous.  He 
said  that  I  should  let  him  check  and  he 
would  call  me  back. 

He  called  me  back  and  told  me: 

The  Alaskan  oil  Is  .a  30  gravity  API  with 
a  1.9 'c  sulphur.  This  is  a  better  quality  than 
many  of  the  Canadian  crudes  that  are  cur- 
rently being  used  in  upper  midwest  refineries. 
It  also  is  a  better  quality  than  the  Iranian 
and  Saudi  crudes  at  a  34  gravity  and  a  1.5- 
1.7'.  sulphur. 

He  said  that  these  refineries  are  major 
refineries — the  Murphy  refinery  at  Su- 
perior; the  Ashland  refinery  at  St.  Paul: 
the  American  refinery  at  Whiting.  Ind.; 
the  Union  refinery  at  Chicago;  the 
Clark  refinery  at  Wood  River;  the  Sun 
refinery  at  Toledo;  the  Mobile  refinery  at 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  the  Farmer's  Union  re- 
finery at  Lowell,  Mont.;  and  the  Conti- 
nental-Exxon refinery  at  Billings,  Mont. 
He  said  that  all  of  these  refineries  can, 
without  any  change  in  their  present  re- 
fining facilities,  handle  such  oil. 

We  have  had  one  phantom  after  an- 
other placed  before  us.  The  first  was 
that  we  would  have  two  pipelines.  The 
first  one  would  be  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline.  And  everything  that  we  have 
been  told  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  to  the  effect  that  there  would 
be  one  pipeline  built  for  oil  and  there 
would  be  another  one  with  political 
promises  and  air.  That  may  be  a  good 
piece  of  political  propaganda.  However,  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  interested  in 
the  oil  crisis  existing  in  the  country 
could  accept  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreicate 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  pointed  out  the  weaknesses  of 
that  argument. 

Mr.  President,  to  come  back  to  where 
we  were  a  moment  ago  on  the  two-pipe- 
line argument,  I  say  this  because  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  very  realis- 
tically support  the  Alaskan  line  because 
they  feel  that  we  will  then  have  a  chance 
for  a  second  pipeline. 

I  just  said  a  moment  ago  what  the 
Canadians  think  about  this  second  pipe- 
line, which  would  have  to  go  across 
Canada. 

I  want  to  quote  what  the  President  of 
the  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  one  of  the 
major  oil  companies,  and  a  company  that 
would  have  to  do  a  part  of  this  building, 
said  about  the  second  pipeline. 

Mr.  Spahr  said : 

There  Is  Uttle  likelihood  that  sufficient 
reserves  will  be  proved  on  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  to  Justify  two  oil  pipelines. 


A  short  while  later,  to  make  his  posi- 
tion abundantly  clear.  Mr.  Spahr  said: 

There  Is  Uttle  probability  that  additional 
drilling  will  develop  sufficient  commercial  re- 
serves to  support  two  oil  pipelines. 

Now,  I  note  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est the  full-page  advertisements  being 
taken  out  by  the  oil  companies.  When 
they  realize  they  are  in  trouble,  and  have 
to  have  something  to  bail  them  out,  they 
are  going  to  fall  back  on  two  pipelines; 
but  the  record  is  clear  that  when  they 
were  testifying  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  not  paying  for  full- 
page  ads,  then,  when  the  record  was 
open,  they  said  It  did  not  make  sense  to 
build  two  pipelines.  I  want  our  colleagues 
to  know  what  they  said  for  the  record, 
and  not  be  persuaded  by  the  superficial 
though  expensive  treatment  we  are  all 
being  exposed  to  by  means  of  the  full- 
page  ads. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  talk  about  a 
Canadian  line  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  a  vote  for  the  pending 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  the  Canadian 
line.  There  are  important  details  which 
need  to  be  resolved  in  the  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations provided  for  in  the  amend- 
ment, and  more  definitive  information 
gathered  on  the  merits  of  the  two  pro- 
posals before  we  should  proceed  with 
anj-  pipeline. 

I  am  not  about  to  stand  here  and  say 
that  we  have  to  have  this  right  now.  that 
we  ought  to  start  construction  of  the 
Canadian  pipeline  immediately,  but  I  am 
here  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
infonnation  to  say  that  we  ought  to  start 
building  an  Alaskan  line,  because  we 
have  not  considered  what  seems  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  be  a  much  pref- 
erable alternative. 

At  this  point  I  should  note  a  revealing 
irony  in  the  vehement  oil  company  op- 
position to  the  pending  amendment.  If 
Congress  were  to  decide  next  year  after 
weighing  all  available  information  that 
it  wanted  to  go  ahead  with  the  Alaskan 
pipeline,  if  they  were  not  persuaded  to 
accept  our  alternative  after  considering 
all  the  information  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  were  able  to  muster,  the  oil 
companies  would  have  their  approval 
at  least  a  year  sooner  than  if  they  go 
back  into  the  courts,  as  S.  1081  would 
have  them  do. 

Thus,  if  the  oil  companies  felt  they 
could  win  this  issue  on  the  merit  a  year 
from  now.  if  all  their  claims  about  delays 
and  problems  with  a  Canadian  line  are 
well  founded,  they  would  serve  their  own 
interests  by  supporting  this  amendment. 
One  can  only  conclude  that  they  do 
not  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
merit  of  their  position  to  take  this  ap- 
proach. Instead,  they  are  seeking  a 
course  of  action  in  which  permission  for 
an  oil  delivery  system  is  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  already  com- 
mitted to  the  position  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

This  fear  on  the  part  of  the  oil  com- 
panies that  they  could  lose  if  this  issue 
is  decided  on  the  merits  is  well-placed. 
While  more  data  need  be  compiled,  we 
do  have  the  following  information  which 


argues  effectively  that  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  would  be  much  more  in  our  na- 
tional interest: 

First,  this  is  a  single  Nation  in  which 
industry  and  consumers  have  the  right 
to  expect  equal  treatment.  No  region 
should  have  to  pay  significantly  more  for 
fuel  than  another.  Yet  this  is  now  the 
case  where  prices  are  substantially  high- 
er for  oil  products  in  the  Midwest  and 
East  than  in  the  West.  If  the  Alaskan 
pipehne  is  built  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  now  before  us  i  those 
discrepancies  will  increase  sharply,  plac- 
ing severe  burdens  on  certain  regions  of 
this  country. 

The  impact  of  such  discrepancies  are 
not  only  felt  in  the  consumer's  pocket- 
book,  they  are  felt  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. Why  should  an  industry  open  its 
doors  in  a  State  where  fuel  costs  two  or 
three  times  what  it  costs  in  another 
State?  Why  should  a  small  business  have 
a  far  higher  percentage  of  his  fixed  over- 
head locked  into  fuel  costs  than  a  com- 
parable business  in  another  State? 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  in  addition. 
that  right  now  fuel  costs  in  the  Midwest 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  are  about 
40  percent  higher  than  on  the  west 
coast,  and  all  the  data  I  have  seen  point 
unequivocally  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
Alaska  pipehne.  under  this  bill,  is  built, 
this  disparity  will  increase  by  100  per- 
cent— 100  percent  more— whereas,  if  the 
trans-Canada  alternative  is  followed, 
that  disparity  will  be  cut  in  half. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  vield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  hke  to  say 
■to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  my  es- 
teemed and  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  Minnesota  that  the  debate 
the  two  Senators  have  been  conducting 
here  has  been  one  of  the  most  educa- 
tional, informational,  and  provocative 
discussions  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
body  for  a  number  of  years.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  Senators  who  believed  in 
the  two-pipeline  theory  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, after  listening  to  the  discussion  and. 
more  importantly,  after  reading  all  the 
available  information  on  this  subject 
matter,  that  if  there  are  to  be  two  pipe- 
lines, they  will  be  a  long  time  coming, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  evidence  seems 
to  indicate,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  pointed  out.  that  the  possibility  of  it 
is  very  remote. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
not  what  is  going  to  happen  to  Alaska, 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  Natives  of 
Alaska,  those  who  have  their  rights  under 
this  discovery  of  oil  on  the  North  Slope; 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  is.  where 
will  this  oil  go.  where  will  this  oil  be 
shipped,  for  what  purpose  will  it  be  used, 
who  will  get  it? 

I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Pol- 
icy. We  just  came  out  of  hearings  yester- 
day on  export  programs.  Our  friends  in 
Japan  are  willing  to  pay  premium  prices 
for  logs.  They  are  willing  to  pay  premium 
prices  for  soybeans.  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived information  that  they  are  willing 
to  pay  premium  prices  for  corn  and  for 
wheat. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  corn  and  wheat 
markets  are  totally  out  of  control  today 
because  of  the  export  embargo  upon  soy- 
beans. 

All  that  I  am  saying  is  that  with  the 
Japanese  having  provided  the  pipe,  with 
the  Japanese  unwilling  or  unable  to  use 
Indonesian  oil.  with  the  Japanese  hav- 
ing to  transport  long  distance  Arabian 
oil.  what  they  want  more  than  anything 
else  is  Alaskan  oil. 

I  am  for  the  Japanese  getting  oil.  but 
I  am  also  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  having  a  priority  upon  Alaska- 
produced  oil.  I  think  the  Senators  have 
made  that  point  well,  and  the  longer  this 
debate  goes  on.  the  more  votes  they 
will  get.  because  I  think  *he  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  Senator 
MoNDALE  and  Senator  Bayh. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  contributing  his  eloquence 
to  this  debate. 

I  would  like  to  add  this:  Instead  of 
talking  about  regionalism,  to  me  we  are 
talking  about  nationalism,  whether  we 
have  a  national  or  a  regional  oil  policy, 
because  not  only  do  all  regions  of  the 
country  have  the  right  to  expect  some 
equity  in  fuel  pricing,  t  ley  have  the  right 
not  to  be  unduly  dependent  on  high- 
priced,  vulnerable  foreign  sources  of  oil. 
Yet  according  to  the  very  figures  cited 
by  the  Governor  of  Alaska.  Petroleum 
Allocation  District — PyVDM2— the  Mid- 
west— will  have  a  net  petroleum  deficit 
of  5,175.000  barrels  per  day  in  1980,  while 
PAD  5 — the  West — will  have  a  deficit  of 
only  2.435.000  barrels  a  day. 

Proponents  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
would  use  the  oil  in  Alaska  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  PAD  5  and  leave  the  Midwest 
heavily  dependent  on  expensive,  insecure 
foreign  oil. 

That  is  not  a  national  policy,  that  is 
a  regional  policy,  and  one  which  con- 
cerns me. 


Thus  the  price  structure  and  domes- 
tic supply  figures  make  a  compelling  ar- 
gument for  shipping  the  oil  to  the  Mid- 
west and  East  where  the  need  is  great- 
est. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  other  quick 
points  which  must  be  considered: 

First,  since  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  natural  gas  from  Priidhoe  Bay 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNNi.  The  hour  of  2  p.m.  having  ar- 
rived  

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
1  more  minute  to  finish  this  statement, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  been  yielding  here 
now 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent,  at  some  point, 
that  those  who  oppose  this  amendment 
have  the  opportunity  to  answer  these 
questions.  I  am  going  to  object,  unless  we 
find  an  equitable  way  to  distribute  the 
time  available. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  my  own  unanimous- 
consent  request — which  I  will  not  do — 
does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  believe 
that  he  has  not  had  a  chance  to  be  heard? 
I  have  not  even  had  a  chance  to  make  a 
speech  right  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say  that  I  would  not 
be  in  this  position  now  if  I  had  not  yield- 
ed to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  other 
Senators  out  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
running. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  since  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  natural  gas 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  would  have  to  trans- 


verse Canada,  it  would  make  sense  to  ex- 
plore fully  the  possibility  of  a  single  cor- 
ridor for  the  oil  and  gas  with  significant 
cost  savings  in  rights-of-way,  parallel 
road  construction,  and  other  expenses 
associated  with  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  fuel  pipelines.  Let  us  just  have 
one  route. 

Second.  While  recognizing  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  utilize  Alaskan  oil  and 
gas  without  incurring  some  environ- 
mental damage  and  risk,  I  think  we  must 
minimize  that  risk,  even  as  we  consider 
economic  factors,  consumer  require- 
ments, national  security,  delivery  dates, 
and  the  overall  national  energy  situa- 
tion. It  appears,  in  this  regard,  that  the 
Canadian  route  is  far  more  preferable 
on  environmental  grounds — and  all  the 
major  environmental  organizations  in 
the  country  recognize  this  and  support 
the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment. 

This  is  because  a  Canadian  route 
avoids  the  two  most  serious  environ- 
mental threats  of  the  Alaskan  approach: 
The  Canadian  route  would  not  cross  a 
major  earthquake  zone,  nor  would  it  re- 
sult in  huge  tanker  trafBc  in  the  danger- 
ous, but  ecologically  valuable,  waters  be- 
tween the  Valdez  and  U.S.  west  coast 
ports. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  which  shows  the  po- 
tential savings  for  32  States  if  the  Ca- 
nadian pipelpe,  rather  than  the  Alaskan 
pipeline,  is  built.  That  is  dollars  saved  at 
the  gas  tank.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
with  these  savings,  prices  of  oil  products 
are  likely  to  be  higher  in  the  Midwest 
and  East  than  on  the  west  coast.  But  at 
least  the  price  gap  will  be  smaller,  and 
some  measure  of  equity  will  be  achieved. 
That  is  not  regionalism,  that  is  sound 
public  policy  in  the  national  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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(m 
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barrels  ' 

line  '■  -i 

family  of  4  < 

(millions)  s 

North  Dakota 

28.4 

n08 
8.70 

{36. 32 

34.80 

$5.7 
5  8 

Vermont 

26.8 

$8.84 
9.66 
11.74 

J35. 36 
38  64 

S4.0 

South  Dakota 

27.2 

New  Hamnshire 

29.3 

.    ..  .               35.6 

7.4 

Nebraska  _ 

23.2 

7.42 

29.68 

11.2 

Massachusetts 

46.% 

67.6 

Kansas    

23.1 

7.39 
6.88 
7.64 
7.20 
6.72 
6.43 
6.52 

29.56 
27.52 
30.56 
28.80 
26.88 
25.72 
26.08 

16.7 
18.0 
29.7 
20.5 
31  9 
28.8 
73.0 

Rhode  Island 

31.2 

10.29 
9.90 
8.18 
6.93 
10.23 
12.60 
7.78 

41.16 
39.60 
32.72 
27.72 
40.92 
50.40 
31.12 

9.9 

Oklahoma       

21.5 
23.9 

Connecticut ^.^ 

30,0 

30.5 

Minnesota  

New  York 

24.8 

.  .  .  .               21.0 

150.4 

Iowa 

22.5 

82.3 

Missouri 

21.0 
20.1 

Hsu  Jersey 

31.0 

74.7 

Wisconsin 

38.2 

7.0 

Illinois 

20.4 

Maryland      

23.6 

31.1 

Michigan     

18.7 

5.94 

23.92 

53.4 

West  Virginia 

19.2 

6.33 

25.32 

11.1 

Indiana       

24.3 

7.77 
6.17 

31.08 
24.68 

41.0 
20.2 

Virginia 

27  3 

9.00 
.6.79 

36.00 
27.16 

42.4 

Kentucky 

19.3 

North  Carolina 

20.6 

35.0 

Tennessee 

17.5 

S.60 

5.31 

13.49 

22.40 
21.24 
56.96 

22.3 
57.2 
13.5 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

14.2 

21.6 

6.33 
7.12 
9.00 

25.32 
28.48 
36.00 

16.6 

Ohio    

16.6 

33.2 

Maine    

40.9 

Florida 

27.3 

63.4 

'  "US.  Energy  Fact  Sheets  by  States  and  Regions,"  Interior  Department  February  1973 

■  Based  on  projection  of  economist  C   I  Cicchetti  of  32  cents  per  barrel  savings  in  Midwest  and 

\i  cents  per  barrel  savings  m  Fast 

Per  barrel  savings  from  "Alaskan  Oil   Alteinalwe  Routes  and  Markets"  by  Charles  J.  Cicchetti, 

.  92    figures  are  per  capita  consumption  times  savings 


'  Per  capita  savings  multiplied  by  4  for  family  with  2  children. 

■  Per  capita  savings  multiplied  by  1971  State  population  in  "Statistical  Abstract.' 

Note:  Consumption  and  dollar  figures  are  all  1971. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff  may  be  on  the  floor  during  and  fol- 
lowing this  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr.   President,    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  Nolan  McKean 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived, 
and  the  time  having  expired,  the  Senate 
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will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Mondale 
substitute  for  amendment  No.  314  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son i. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HtJDDLESTON)  is  nccessarlly  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and 
the  Sentor  from  Washington  iMr.  Mag- 
NUsoN  I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvana.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on  ofiacial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  31,  - 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

I  No.  282  Leg.] 
YEAS— 31 


Abourezk 

Bajh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Case 

Church 

Ciark 

Eagleton 

Fulbright 

Hart 

Hartke 


.Aiken 

A.len 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Beiimon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

B'.irdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F  ,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 


Ha.skell 

Hathaway 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mete  all 

NAYS— 62 
Dole 

Domenlci 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Katfieid 

Helms 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Long 

McCel'.an 

MoCiure 

Monloya 


NOT  VOTING- 

Masnusou 

McGee 

Sparkman 


Mondale 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Stevenson 

Williams 


Moss 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Svmington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmonci 

Tower 

T-.mney 

Weicber 

Younu 


Stennis 


GrifSn 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

So  Mr.  Mondale's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Jackso.n's 
amendment  (No.  314 1  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  I.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
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to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson  J,  the 'Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  iUness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[Xo.  283  Leg.) 
YEAS— 92 


Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Metca.f 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Allen 

Ervin 

Mon  loya 

Baker 

Fannin 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Muskie 

Bavh 

Fulbright 

Nelson 

Beau 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Beiimon 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pastcre 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Peil 

Bible 

Hartke 

Percv 

Blden 

Haskell 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Hatticid 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hathawav 

R.bicoff 

Buckley 

Heiins 

Koth 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Saxbe 

Byrd. 

Huddlecton 

Schweiker 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.     Hughes 

Scoit.  Pa. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Scott.  Va. 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Case 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Javits 

S.evenson 

Church 

Johnston 

Svmingtor 

Clark 

Kenn^dv 

Taft 

Ccok 

Loner 

Tp'.radge 

Cotton 

Mansiield 

Thurmonc 

Cranston 

Ma'hias 

Tower 

Curtis 

McCiei.an 

Tunne\ 

Dole 

McClurc 

Weicker 

Domenici 

McGovern 

V.'iiiiams 

Dominick 

Mclr.lyre 
NAYS— 2 

Young 

Gravel 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Gritnn 

Marn'.ison 

Sparkman 

Hruska 

McGee 

Stennis 

So    Mr 

Jackson's    amendment 

(No. 
314)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced 
that  on  July  10,  1973,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  1759.  An  act  authorizing  further  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  services  necessary  to  the  nonperformlng 


arts  functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performii^g  Arts,  and  for  other 
purpose.s:   and 

S.  1938.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  ior  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1974. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  Nunn>  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings,  t 


FEDERAL     LANDS     RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S,  1081  >  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
rights-of-way  across  Federal  lands  where 
the  use  of  such  rights-of-way  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  the  applicant  for  the 
right-of-way  demonstrates  the  financial 
and  technical  capability  to  use  the  right- 
of-way  in  a  manner  which  will  protect 
the  environment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Mondale 
amendment  No.  240. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  who  has  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  is  in  the  form  of  a 
modification. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  clerk  to  report  mv  amendment  No. 
325. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
\vill  observe  that  the  amendment  is  not 
in  order,  without  unanimous  consent, 
until  all  time  is  used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  may 
consider  this  amendment.  It  is  a  rela- 
tively noncontroversi.il  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.>  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I  have 
no  objection,  but  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  wants  to  look  at  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  just  comment  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  the  putpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  that  is  proposed  in  the  Mondale- 
Bayh  amendment  from  11  to  8  months 
for  the  study  period  for  ih-  National 
Academy  of  Sciencet..  Ii  would  mean  the 
final  decision  on  the  pipeline  would  be 
made  within  11  month.s.  Under  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Mondale  I.  the  period  is  11 
months.  My  amendment  alters  it  by  3 
months. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President.  I  have  v.o 
objection  to  the  r.mendment  being  con- 
sidered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  be- 
ing no  obie^-tion.  the  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  <No.  325)  to  amendment  No. 
240  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  9.  Insert  after  "Include"  the 
following:  "to  the  maximum  extent  feasible". 

On  page  7,  line  17.  Insert  after  "Academy" 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extpiii  leasible". 

On  page  3.  line  23.  strike  out  "three  hun- 
dred and  thirty"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof, 
•two  hundred  and  forty". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment  there  is  a  time  limitation  of 
one-half  hour,  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Who  vields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  addres.s  myself  to  the  amendment 
for  whatever  time  I  ma>  need  under  the 
ruling. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment  to  S.  1081  is  a  rational  and 
correct  approach  to  the  pipeline  question. 
This  approach  will  fill  in  the  many  in- 
formation gaps  now  missing  with  regard 
to  the  feasibility  of  a  trans-Canadian 
route  by  which  to  transport  North  Slope 
oil  to  the  United  States,  will  require  a 
congressional  decision  at  the  end  of  this 
process.  Support  of  this  amendment  does 
not  necessarily  imply  sole  support  for  the 
ultimate  feasibility  of  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  to  transport  the  oil.  Support 
for  this  amendment  does  state  a  desire 
to  see  Congress  exercise  its  responsibili- 
ties over  national  energy  policy  and  make 
a  crucially  important  decision,  affecting 
American  energy  policy  for  decades  to 
come,  only  on  the  basis  of  adequate  in- 
formation. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  oil  companies 
and  the  Administration  have  never 
really  undertaken  an  indepth  objective 
assessment  of  the  engineering,  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  diplomatic  factors 
Involved  in  a  Mackenzie  Valley  under- 
taking. The  greatest  single  factor,  as  the 
Washington  Post  states  so  well  In  an  edi- 
torial of  July  11,  is  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment's attitude,  a  question  which  is 
not  so  much  Imponderable  as  it  is  un- 
probed.  Let  me  read  from  the  editorial: 
Secretary  Morton's  description  of  one  key 
exchange  in  May  1972  suggests  how  earnestly 
Canadian  expressions  of  Interest  have  been 
entertained.  Barely  one  week  after  the  Ca- 
nadian energy  minister,  Donald  S.  Mac- 
Donald,  wrote  him  a  "Detailed  letter"  out- 
lining the  possible  advantages  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  way  and  proposmg  Joint 
studies,  Mr.  Morton  "forthrlghtly"  replied 
that  the  U.S.  had  decided  to  go  through 
Alaska  Instead.  Since  the  official  rebulT  the 
State  Department  claims  to  have  found  "no 
strong  current  Interest"  in  a  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley route  in  Ottawa.  This  Is  hardly  surprising 
but  it  is  like  complaining  about  not  being 
Invited  to  dinner — after  one  has  announced 
that  he  wouldn't  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  those 
who  dispute  this  viewpoint,  who  say  it  is 
Canada  that  is  not  interested  in  an  oil 
pipeline  at  this  time  or  the  near  future. 
This  may  be  the  case,  but  I  want  to  know 
for  certain.  I  want  to  make  very  sure 
that  all  possibilities  of  developing  the 
trans-Canada  pipeline  are  explored.  This 
is  the  route  that  would  be  most  favorable 
to  the  Midwest,  the  bread  basket  of  the 
world,  and  yet  a  region  which  is  peren- 
nially fuel  poor.  Also  this  is  the  route  that 
can  serve  all  areas  of  the  United  States. 
The  relationship  between  fuel  and  agri- 


culture I  have  detailed  many  times  in  re- 
cent weeks  before  this  body,  and  I  will 
not  take  the  time  to  go  into  it  here.  As 
yet  we  do  not  know  if  the  Canadians 
will  cooperate.  There  are  other  problems, 
as  well,  that  mu.st  be  carefully  studied 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  trans-Canada 
pipeline  will  prove  economically  and  en- 
vironmentally feasible. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  there 
be  no  delay  in  the  studies  undertaken. 

We  must  not  permit  the  rich  reserves 
of  oil  on  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  lie  un- 
tapped any  longer  than  is  necessary.  Our 
need.s  for  the  oil  are  so  great  that  v.'e 
must  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  reason  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  modify  the 
Mondale-Bayh  propo.^al  in  one  very 
simple  way.  My  amendment  would  move 
up  the  final  decision  by  Congress  on  this 
question  to  11  months,  at  the  maximum, 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill, 
instead  of  14  months  as  the  Mondale- 
Bayh  amendment  now  reads. 

My  amendment  would  shorten  by  3 
months  the  Academy  of  Sciences  study 
and  revie'w  of  both  pipeline  alternatives. 
The  Mondale-Bayh  legislation  specifies, 
on  page  8.  line  23,  a  330-day — 11- 
month — study  by  the  academy.  My 
amendment  would  shorten  the  academy 
study  to  240  days— 8  months. 

While  the  loss  of  3  months  may  mean 
certain  refinements  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Academy,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
demands  that  we  get  this  study  done  as 
well  as  can  be  expected  in  the  minimum 
period  of  time. 

I  realize  that  once  the  study  is  under- 
way some  unforeseen  problems  may 
arise  so  that  additional  time  is  needed 
to  do  the  study  adequately.  Therefore 
my  amendment  proposes  completion  of 
the  study  in  the  shortened  period  "to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible." 

By  reducing  the  Academy  study  from 
11  to  8  months,  we  are  3  months  closer 
to  a  final  decision  on  the  pipeline  issue. 
As  it  now  stands,  under  the  Mondale- 
Bayh  amendment  the  issue  in  all  like- 
lihood would  not  be  resolved  for  14 
months.  An  ll-month  review  of  both 
pipeline  alternatives  and  a  3 -month 
period  in  which  Congress  is  to  make  a 
decision.  But,  with  my  modification,  this 
matter  of  vital  importance  will  be  de- 
cided for  certain  within  11  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  an  8-month  study  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  time  enough  to  answer 
unsettled  questions  about  the  environ- 
mental and  scientific  aspects  of  the  pipe- 
line question.  After  all,  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  being  directed  by  the  same  legis- 
lation to  conduct  serious  negotiations 
with  Canada  and  report  to  Congress 
within  8  months,  this  same  timeframe. 

Indeed,  if  the  case  for  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  is  as  well  reasoned  as  its  advo- 
cates proclaim,  the  Mondale-Bayh  bill, 
including  my  modification,  will  provide  a 
mechanism  by  which  a  final  decision  can 
be  made  in  11  montlis  to  get  construction 
underway.  It  is  extremely  important  to 
emphasize  that  such  a  congressional  de- 
cision would  not  be  subject  to  litigation. 
Construction  could  begin  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress acts.  For  those  who  are  concerned 


as  I  am  about  receiving  the  Alaskan  oil 
as  soon  as  possible,  this  fixed  maximum 
ll-month  process  is  far  more  appealing 
than  the  delay — because  of  court  litiga- 
tion— of  2  years  or  more  which  will  result 
if  S.  1081  is  passed  as  reported. 

Instead  of  accepting  further  delay  in 
the  resolution  of  this  question,  we  should 
adopt  the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment, 
with  my  modification,  and  within  li 
months  we  will  have  adequate  informa- 
tion to  go  ahead  with  either  the  Alaskan 
or  Canadian  delivery  system.  This  vitally 
important  decision  will  be  made  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  after  all  the  facts  are 
in,  and  after  the  American  people  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  fully  debate  and 
express  their  views. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  purpose,  the 
whole  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  to 
meet  some  criticism  that  some  Senators 
have  leveled  here;  namely,  that  there  is 
undue  delay.  The  Mondale-Bayh  ap- 
proach provides  a  time  for  decision.  It 
ends  it,  once  and  for  all,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment,  in  14 
months.  The  amendment  I  have  offered 
would  end  in  11  months.  Knowing  what 
happens  in  court  cases  of  this  kind,  I 
think  the  ll-month  period  would  be  in- 
deed very  fortunate  for  the  country  if 
the  Mondale-Bayh  approach  to  this  leg- 
islation were  adopted. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  I  think  this  amendment  is  a  strong 
one.  It  win,  as  the  Senator  says,  reduce 
the  study  period  from  11  to  8  months 
and  expedite  the  study  contemplated 
before  a  decision  is  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment, 
and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  mod- 
ify our  amendment  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  That  would  take  imanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  modify  our  amendment  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  yield,  as  far  as  the  time  in- 
volved in  the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment, 
this  would  get  the  time  from  the  passage 
to  the  ultimate  decision  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  less  than  1  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  be  11  months.  And  the 
decision  has  been  made  as  to  that  period 
of  time,  and  whatever  that  decision  is, 
we  proceed  at  once  with  whatever  con- 
struction needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  makes  the  decision. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  makes  the  decision  and 
takes  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  oil 
companies. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
interesting  parts  of  the  debate  has  been 
the  ads  that  the  big  oil  companies  are 
running  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  point  out  that  that  is  all  tax  de- 
ductible, by  the  way. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  they  are 
charging  that  our  amendment  would 
delay  delivery  of  the  Alaskan  oil.  The 
truth  is  that  the  committee  bill,  if 
adopted,  just  clears  away  one  minor  re- 
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striction.  The  rest  of  the  case — the  en- 
vironmental case,  the  economic  case,  and 
the  alternative  pipeline  case — would  all 
remain  to  be  litigated  befoi'e  the  courts. 
And  that  would  take  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) .  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  are  we  still  on 
the  30  minutes  on  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
on  the  time  of  the  Mondale  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  we 
are  trying  to  get  two  minor  modifications 
out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Tills  is  the  second  modification  that 
the  Senator  referred  to.  It  is  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  amendment  is  at  the 
desk.  It  is  amendment  No.  317. 

The  text  of  the  modification  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  5,  line  15,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  5,  between  lines  15  and  16,  add 
the  following  new  clauses : 

"(7)  any  fee  or  tax  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada might  impose  on  gas  and  oil  transported 
through  such  a  corridor; 

"(8)  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  with  respect  to  exporting  Canadian 
domestic  oil  and  gas  (including  the  oil  and 
gas  reserves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Macken- 
zie Basin) ;  and". 

On  page  5,  between  lines  17  and  18,  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  forward 
an  interim  report  to  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  the  progress  of  negotiations  relating  to 
those  subjects  covered  under  subsections  (e) 
(3),  (4),  (7),  and  (8)  of  this  section  on  o^ 
before  January  30,  1974.". 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  and  noncontroversial 
proposal.  It  is  a  proposal  that  would  re- 
assure the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  country  that  we  are 
not  going  to  go  through  a  period  of  long 
years  of  negotiations  with  Canada  with- 
out getting  some  indication  that  those 
negotiations  are  practical. 

So,  the  amendment  would  modify  the 
section  In  the  Mondale-Bayh  amend- 
ment concerning  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Canada.  The  change 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
give  the  Congress  an  interim  report  on 
liis  discussions  no  later  than  January  30, 
1974,  with  respect  to  the  following  four 
key  points: 

First,  the  amoimt  of  any  fee  or  tax 
which  Canada  might  impose  on  oil  or 
gas  transported  through  a  Canadian 
pipeline; 


Second,  the  minimum  percentage  of 
pipeline  capacity  that  Canada  would 
guarantee  to  the  United  States; 

Third,  a  target  date  for  commencing 
and  completing  a  traras-Canadian  pipe- 
line; and 

Fourth,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  with  respect  to  exporting  do- 
mestic Canadan  oil  and  gas — including 
the  MacKenzie  basin  reserves — to  the 
United  States. 

Under  this  proposal  the  Congress 
would  know  when  we  come  back  into  ses- 
sion next  year  whether  the  construction 
of  a  Canadian  pipeline  is  a  diplomatic 
possibility  or  not.  If  Canada  insisted  on 
terms  which  made  the  cost  of  Alaskan  oil 
too  high  or  would  not  permit  sufficient 
oil  to  flow  to  the  lower  48  States,  we  could 
more  quickly  authorize  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cana- 
dian conditions  are  reasonable,  we  could 
await  the  completion  of  the  Mondale- 
Bayh  study  and  then  choose  which  pipe- 
line would  best  serve  the  needs  of  Amer- 
icans. 

In  either  case,  we  would  have  the  per- 
tinent facts  to  make  the  right  choice. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment,  because  I  believe  it  offers 
the  quickest  means  of  making  the  right 
decision.  The  diflficulty  I  have  with  the 
pending  bill  is  that  it  would  result  in  per- 
haps 2  years  or  more  of  additional  litiga- 
tion over  the  environmental  issue.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  delay  construction  of 
a  pipeline  that  long. 

The  approach  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  offers  a  more 
expedient  resolution  by  having  the  Con- 
gress make  the  determination  that  the 
proposed  Alaska  pipeline  is  ecologically 
soimd.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think 
the  facts  presently  available  support 
such  a  determination. 

And  although  I  personally  believe  that 
a  Canadian  pipeline  would  serve  this 
country  best  by  transporting  the  gas  and 
oil  to  where  it  is  needed  most — to  the 
eastern  and  midwestern  regions — and  at 
the  least  cost  to  the  environment,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  suflBcient  facts  to  jus- 
tify making  that  determination  at  this 
time  either. 

So,  the  Mondale-Bayh  proposal,  with 
appropriate  changes  as  I  have  suggested, 
is  clearly  the  most  sensible.  The  Con- 
gi-ess  would  have  the  full  facts  on  both 
proposed  pipelines  presented  to  us  by  a 
study  independent  of  any  special  in- 
terest. We  would  know  which  pipeline 
was  the  most  practical,  what  the  en- 
vironmental risks  of  each  are,  and  which 
would  serve  the  country  best.  And  with 
my  amendment,  we  would  know  within  a 
few  months  time  whether  we  have  more 
than  one  alternative  means  of  tapping 
this  important  energy  source. 

I  realize  that  the  Alaska  pipeline  has 
already  been  delayed  many  months.  I 
know  that  the  people  of  Alaska  are  anx- 
ious to  develop  their  oil  resources,  and 
certainly  the  rest  of  us  understand  the 
urgent  need  to  translate  these  reserves 
into  usable  energy. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  we 
should  have  enough  commonsense  to 
seek  all  the  facts  we  can  find  before  we 
foreclose  any  option. 

That  Is  really  the  decision  before  us 
now. 


The  Interior  Department,  the  oil  com- 
E>anies,  and  the  Canadian  Goverimient 
all  agree  that  on  the  basis  of  known  re- 
serves, just  one  pipeline  is  suflBcient  for 
at  least  10  years.  The  Prudhoe  Bay  field 
has  10  billion  barrels  of  proven  reserves, 
and  those  would  be  exhausted  in  13  to  14 
years  with  a  standard  48-inch  pipeline 
carrying  2  billion  barrels  a  day. 

The  Mackenzie  ba.^in  oil  reserves  have 
yet  to  be  proved.  And  so,  quite  prudently, 
from  their  point  of  view,  the  Canadians 
say  they  will  not  consider  a  Canadian 
route  if  we  go  forward  with  the  Alaskan 
proposal.  Unless  we  adopt  the  Mondale- 
Bayh  amendment,  the  Alaska  route  will 
be  our  only  choice — whether  or  not  it  is 
best. 

Moreover,  I  frankly  fear  that  the 
Alaskan  route  might  not  meet  the  stated 
goal  of  reducing  our  oil  shortages. 

Already  the  president  of  the  Alyesko 
consortium  has  said  that  perhaps  25  per- 
cent of  the  Alaskan  oil  will  be  earmarked 
for  Japan.  The  rest  would  be  shipped 
to  west  coast  ports. 

The  oil  interests  have  given  vague  as- 
surances that  foreign  oil  now  sliipped 
into  California  would  then  be  shifted  to 
Midwestern  and  Eastern  markets.  But 
those  assurances  are  devalued  by  hard 
facts. 

Most  of  the  oil  that  is  supposed  to  be 
shifted  comes  from  Ecuador  and  Indo- 
nesia. Since  large  tankers  cannot  navi- 
gate the  Panama  Canal,  the  only  way  to 
transfer  this  oil  east  of  the  Rockies  Is 
by  super  tanker  around  Capes  of  Africa 
or  South  America.  Consequently,  oil  will 
either  cost  Midwestern  and  Eastern  con- 
sumers considerably  more — or  it  will  go 
to  other  markets  such  as  Japan. 

But  even  if  we  accept  the  most  favor- 
able assumptions  and  assurances  on 
these  points,  we  must  still  ask  when  this 
oil  can  be  deUvered. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Exxon 
has  said  that  if  construction  on  the 
Alaska  pipeline  were  to  start  immedi- 
ately, oil  could  be  delivered  no  sooner 
than  mid-1978.  If  we  allows  2  years  for 
more  court  battles,  and  if  we  assxime  the 
companies  won,  the  Alaska  pipeline 
would  not  give  us  oil  before  1980. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  testimony  this 
spring  before  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, oflBcials  of  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe- 
line Research  Ltd.,  said  the  Canadian 
route  could  be  completed  within  4  years 
of  an  industry  decision.  That  would  be 
1977  or  1978.  On  June  first  of  this  year, 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Resources,  Donald  S.  MacDonald, 
said  the  Canadian  route  could  be  opera- 
tional within  4'2  years  of  the  initial  ap- 
plication, with  1 '  2  years  for  preparation 
and  study  and  3  years  for  construction. 
In  a  paper  distributed  yesterday,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  esti- 
mated that  it  would  take  11  years  to 
complete  the  Canadian  route.  While  I 
am  not  persuaded  by  his  arguments  they 
reveal  once  again  the  wide  divergence  of 
estimates  from  knowledgeable  sources 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  further  study 
prior  to  a  final  decision. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  are  questions 
we  must  answer:  Which  pipeline  would 
deliver  the  oil  the  soonest;  which  poses 
the  smaller  environmental  risk;  which 
will  cost  the  consumer  least;  and  which 
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will  provide  us  witli  oil  and  gas  where 
it  is  needed — in  Midwestern  and  Eastern 
markets. 

Let  us  get  the  answers  before  we  go 
further  on  a  project  that  has  such  vast 
implications  for  the  American  people  and 
the  American  environment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  proposal  strengthens  our  amend- 
ment. It  gives  a  quick  response  from  the 
Government  of  Canada  to  the  central  is- 
sue surrounding  the  question  of  the 
trans-Canadian  pipeline  alternative.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  modify  my  amendment  accord- 
ingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  First,  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Humphrey)  for  offering 
his  amendment.  The  study  can  be  com- 
pleted within  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  very  complete  study  of  the  Macken- 
zie Pipeline  Co..  if  I  remember  correctly 
the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — and  I  am 
sure  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  will — shows  that  they  ac- 
complished their  study  and  analysis  in 
6  months.  I  think  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  study  could  be  completed 
within  the  shortened  time  frame. 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  my  concern  in  this 
entire  problem  Is  the  economics  of  It. 
Which  Is  the  cheaper  way  to  do  it?  Which 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country? 

I  have  here  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress the  analysis  of  the  holdings  of  the 
Alyeskan  pipeline  consortium  and  also 
their  three  major  reserves  on  the  North 
Slope.  And  without  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
we  would  be  accepting  the  dictum  of 
thr^e  oil  companies.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  nece:<:arily  looking  after  the 
national  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port from  the  Library  of  Congress  deal- 
ing with  the  holdings  of  the  oil  companies 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a",  follows: 

Alaska  Pipeline 

I'iie  oU  companies  participating  In  the 
Alyeska  Pipeline  consortium,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  tiielr  ownerships,  are: 

I  In  percent) 

BP-Sohlo    28.0 

Atlantic   Richfield 28.0 

Exxon    26.5 

Mobil 8.5 

Phillips 3.5 

Union    3.5 

Amerada-Hess  3.0 


Petroleum  reserve  figures,  by  company,  are 
proprietary  Information,  and  thus  are  not 
available. 

There  Is  a  widespread  consensus  with  re- 
gard to  the  North  Slope  finds  to  date,  es- 
timated at  about  9.6  billion  barrels  of  recov- 
erable oil,  that  dis'.rlbution  of  reserves  there, 
by  company,  are: 

Billion 
barrels, 

BP-Sohlo    5.3 

Atlantlc-Rlchfield    1.9 

Exxon    1.9 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  another 
reason  why  I  am  concerned  is  that  over 
the  perhaps  undue  emphasis  that  has 
been  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  going 
to  Valdez  by  the  administration.  And  I 
am  a  little  concerned  that  there  has  been 
some  giving  in  lo  the  desires  of  the  oil 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from 
William  J.  Lamont,  wlio  is  now  in  private 
practice  and  was  formerly  with  the  En- 
forcement Division  of  tlie  Department 
of  Justice.  He  was  engaged  in  an  anti- 
trust study  of  the  Alyeskan  Consortium 
and  the  study  was  called  off  "by  the  At- 
torney General  for  the  stated  reason 
they" — meaning  tiie  demands — "would 
cause  undue  alarm  in  a  trust  situation." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  ask,  what  was  the  name  of  the 
Attorney  General  who  chilled  that  anti- 
trust investigation? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  was  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  was  John 
Mitchell,  who  is  now  acting  in  another 
capacity. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

April  18,  1973. 
Hon.  Floyd  K.  Haskell, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
VS.  Senate,  Waahington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  You  asked  that  I  sum- 
marize the  antitrust  Issues  relating  to  the 
production  and  transportation  of  Alaska 
North  Slope  OU  and  to  the  TransAlaska 
Pipeline  System  ("TAPS") .  as  well  as  any 
action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice 

The  basic  problem  Is  that  the  Joint  ven- 
ture arrangements  for  production  and  trans- 
portation of  Alaskan  OU  give  three  com- 
panies, which  are  already  substantial  factors 
In  domestic  United  States  crude  oil  produc- 
tion. Joint  control  over  the  marketing  of 
nearly  one-third  of  that  production.  Two  of 
the  three  companies  Involved.  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (New  Jersey)  and  Brltl.sh  Petroleum 
Company,  are  also  major  factors  in  world 
production  outside  the  United  States. 

In  production,  the  least  rights  co.-erlng 
the  enormous  Prudhoe  Bay  reservoir  are 
held  In  part  by  Humble  OU  and  Refining 
Company  (now  Exxon)  and  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Company  under  an  "Arctic  Slope  Agree- 
ment" executed  In  1964.  providing  for  equal 
sharing  between  those  companies  of  all  ex- 
ploration and  development  North  of  the 
Brooks  Range  In  Alaska,  and  East  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  The  British  Pe- 
troleum Interest,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder, 
though  In  part  stemming  from  lease  rights 
held  Individually  bv  that  company,  also  In- 
cluded a  substantial  Interest  in  the  area 
held  Jointly  by  BP  with  the  Sinclair  OU  and 
Refining  Company,  whose  rights  were  ac- 
quired In  1968  by  Atlantic  Richfield. 


The  Prudhoe  discoveries  In  1967-^8  re- 
vealed three  producing  reservoirs  containing 
more  than  25  bUUon  barrels  of  oil,  which, 
calculated  on  a  very  cor^ervative  basis,  means 
about  10  billion  barrels  of  "proved  reserves," 
though  some  estimates  range  as  high  as  16 
billion.  By  comparison,  the  total  United 
States  "proved  reserve"  at  the  end  of  1971 
was  calculated  at  38  bUUon  barrels. 

Going  beyond  the  original  sets  of  Joint 
venture  arrangements,  these  three  com- 
panies have  been  negotiating  "unit  agree- 
ments" and  "unit  operating  agreements" 
which  allow  the  common  reservoirs  to  be 
exploited  as  a  single  unit.  Even  though 
smaller  unit  agreements  which  eliminate 
competition  have  been  considered  reason- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  economics  and 
coaservation  of  production,  the  situation 
is  entirely  different  when  units  agreement 
between  these  major  companies  could  cover 
o;ie-fourth  of  all  United  States  proved  re- 
serves. And  whUe  the  State  of  Alaska  will 
set  the  maximum  rate  at  which  the  reservoir 
wUl  be  produced,  the  unit  operators  can  pro- 
duce less  until  prices  Increase. 

These  companies  already  accoimt  for  a 
substantial  amount  of  domestic  produc- 
tion— Exxon  alone  has  nearly  10  percent, 
not  counting  the  very  substantial  production 
It  will  enjoy  from  the  Santa  Ynez  unit  off 
Santa  Barbara  which  could  have  between 
one  and  two  bUUon  In  reserves.  Thus,  these 
three  companies  will  have  a  discretionary 
control  over  a  share  of  domestic  production 
approximating  that  held  by  the  major  pro- 
rating state,  Texas,  during  the  period  In 
which  It  controlled  domestic  prices.  And 
that  production  share  will  Involve  possibly 
two-thirds  or  more  of  West  Coast  (District 
V)  output. 

In  addition  to  this  control  over  produc- 
tion and  well-head  sale,  these  companies  wUl 
also  have  the  majority  share  of  the  proposed 
TAPS  line.  With  that  share,  they  wUl  deter- 
mine the  location  of  the  input  and  output 
points,  and  of  the  terminals  necessary  at 
both.  Within  a  very  wide  limit,  they  will  also 
have  control  over  the  tariffs  and  service 
charges,  certainly  if  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  control  patterns  are  followed. 
The  ICC  customarily  hears  challenges  to 
rates  and  practices  only  from  shippers,  which 
here  are  the  principal  owners.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  some  outside  challenge  might  not 
be  possible  from  the  Commission  itself  or 
from  other  possible  parties  in  Interest;  but 
such  challenges  have  been  rare. 

An  additional  complication  for  possible 
third-party  shippers  lies  In  the  fact  that 
this  Is  to  be  an  undivided  Interest  line.  In 
this  form  of  pipeline  organization,  a  share 
of  ownership  of  the  line  Itself  Is  allocated 
to  the  operations  of  the  pipeline  subsidiaries 
of  the  owners.  Thus,  for  Its  share  of  owner- 
ship, Exxon's  pipeline  subsidiary  will  be  en- 
titled to  use  the  line  for  a  corresponding 
share  of  time  in  its  total  operating  cycle. 
For  that  period.  In  substance,  TAPS  will  be 
an  Exxon  line.  While  this  has  not  yet  been 
finally  settled  by  TAPS  as  a  matter  of  Its 
operating  practice,  it  is  the  customary  mode 
of  operating  the  other  undivided  interest 
lines  in  the  United  States,  Including  the 
Rancho  System,  Capline,  and  others.  In  prac- 
tice It  means  that  any  possible  shipper  who 
wishes  to  make  shipment  must  tender  that 
oU  through  the  facilities  of  the  owners,  and 
if  a  shipment  were  In  excess  of  the  space 
available  to  any  single  owner,  would  have 
to  tender  shipment  at  several  points. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  control  over  the  rate 
of  line  expansion.  The  line  was  originally 
sized  to  accommodate  the  initial  Prudhoe 
production,  and  expansion  plans  were  syn- 
chronized with  anticipated  expansion  of  that 
production.  Since  the  rate  of  North  Slope  de- 
velopment will  be  paced  to  the  market  for  oil 
found,  and  TAPS  will  be  the  only  economic 
facility  for  movement  to  market,  this  could 
well  mean  control  by  these  three  companies 
over  the  rate  of  North  Slope  development. 
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This  Is  Just  a  general  list  of  the  anticom- 
petitive factors,  but  In  substance,  control 
over  the  pipeline  and  the  related  production 
agreements  wUl  give  to  three  companies  op- 
erating virtually  as  one  monopoly  control 
over  the  marketing  of  oil  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  a  greater  share  of  total  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction than  would  be  permissible  under 
any  view  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Department  of  Justice  investigation 
began  with  a  preliminary  inquiry  in  late 
1969,  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the 
line  and  the  Joint  venture  production  ar- 
rangements became  public  knowledge  as  a 
result  of  litigation  In  California  among  the 
partners.  At  this  time,  however,  the  orga- 
nization appeared  to  be  in  a  formative  stage, 
the  environmental  impact  questions  were 
preoccupying,  and  the  Justice  Department 
staff — myself  and  two  other  attorneys — was 
Investigating  two  other  major  pipelines, 
Olympic  and  Explorer.  During  February  1970, 
however,  the  preliminary  investigation  had 
proceeded  to  the  point  that  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  was  formally  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  need  for  extreme  care  in 
issuing  the  construction  permits  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  antitrust  aspects. 

During  the  remainder  of  1970.  the  active 
Investigation  consisted  mostly  of  liaison  with 
Interior  and  other  oil  policy  agencies  and 
preparation  of  statements  for  them  of  the 
broad  Issues  Invohed. 

By  mld-1971,  with  the  formation  of  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Company  and  the  admission  of 
other  minority  owners  to  the  consortium, 
the  Antitrust  Division  staff  sent  to  the  com- 
panies Involved  a  series  of  Civil  Investiga- 
tive Demands  which  are  administrative  sub- 
poenas requiring  submission  of  essential  doc- 
umentation. In  August,  however,  those  De- 
mands were  disapproved  by  the  Attorney 
(Seneral,  for  the  stated  reason  that  they 
would  cause  undue  alarm  in  a  delicate  situ- 
ation. The  investigation  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed only  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  a  consider- 
able period,  at  least  until  staff  could  estab- 
lish that  the  companies,  though  originally 
pledging  voluntary  cooperation,  had  In  fact 
not  furnished  the  documentation  requested. 
Formal  Demands  were  again  prepared,  and 
this  time,  in  late  1971,  they  were  Issued  for 
production  of  documents  in  January  or 
February  1972. 

Subsequently,  staff  resignations  and  trans- 
fers to  other  assignments  have  left  evalua- 
tion of  those  documents  and  recommenda- 
tion of  possible  litigation  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense. Should  an  active  investigation  be  re- 
sumed, however,  it  would  probably  be  essen- 
ital  to  call  for  additional  documentation 
now,  to  bring  the  arrangements  between 
the  companies  up-to-date. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free 
to  call  on  me  for  additional  Information. 
Sincerely. 

William  J.  Lamont. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  to  be 
sure,  the  investigation  was  allowed  to 
proceed  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  a  while, 
and  then  it  was  reinstated.  The  letter 
goes  on  to  say  that  resignations  and 
transfers  prevented  tlie  investigation 
from  being  pursued. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  we  do 
this,  not  for  what  is  right  for  three  oil 
companies,  but  for  what  is  right  for  the 
Nation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  asked  the 
Senator  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  If  the  Senator  will  recall, 
earlier  today,  I  quoted  what  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  major  oil  companies  in- 
volved in  the  Alyeskan  consortium,  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline,  and  what  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  British  Petroleum  Co. 
said.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  they  would 


have  to  sell  substantial  amounts  of  the 
Alaskan  oil  to  Japan  and  other  world 
markets  outside  of  the  United  States 
because,  as  he  said,  "We  must  look  out 
for  our  own  interests." 

I  can  understand  why  an  official  of  the 
British  Petroleum  Co.  feels  that  he  ought 
to  take  care  of  his  company's  interests 
and  forget  the  United  States. 

But  I  do  not  understand  why  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  this  ad- 
ministration should  forget  the  national 
interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  agree  w^hole- 
heartedly  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. Quite  obviously,  it  is  the  job  of  the 
president  of  an  oil  company  to  look 
after  that  oil  company's  interests,  but  it 
is  our  job  here  to  see  that  the  oil  gets 
where  it  should  at  the  cheapest  cost  and 
for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  read  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Merrett  of  British 
Petroleum  Co.: 

Say  in  1980  you  have  got  1.8  mUUon  bar- 
rels a  day  coming  out  of  that  field.  Say  west 
coast  demand  Is  about  1.2  million.  You  have 
got  400,000  or  500.000  or  600,000  barrels  a  day 
surplus.  We  have  to  decide  what  is  In  our  best 
Interest. 

And,  he  said  that  if  prices  worldwide 
continue  to  rise — 

Then  you  reach  the  point  where  it's  a  mat- 
ter of  Indifference,  from  the  oil  companies' 
point  of  view,  whether  we  sell  It  to  Japan 
or  the  west  coast. 

In  other  words,  here  is  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  principals  in  this  con- 
sortium that  will  go  wherever  the  prices 
are  best:  they  will  go  out  in  the  interna- 
tional market  and  forget  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  companies  involved  in  the  consortium 
about  which  there  were  these  beginning 
antitrust  investigations:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  have  submitted  for  the  Record  the 
Library  of  Congress  report,  but  I  know 
that  the  British  Petroleum-Sohio  was 
one  of  the  three  majors,  owning  either 
23.5  percent  or  25.5  percent. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington, 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  my  committee, 
also  feels,  as  he  stated  in  the  Record  on 
July  9: 

The  Industry  and  the  administration  have 
been  evasive.  legalistic,  and  less  than  credible 
regarding  the  possibility  of  an  oil  surplus 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
regarding  plans  to  export  oil  to  Japan. 

So  I  think  we  are  all  in  concurrence 
that  the  oil  companies  are  looking  after 
the  oil  companies,  but  we  are  here  to  look 
after  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOffDALE.  Yes.  As  I  understand 
the  present  posture  of  the  committee  bill, 
if  the  committee  has  its  way,  following 
the  enactment  of  this  law  there  will  pos- 
sibly be  years  of  litigation  before  any 
pipeline  can  be  built.  Second,  if  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  built,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  that  production  will  not 
go  to  U.S.  consumers,  but  to  Japanese 
and  foreign  consumers,  so  that,  In  the 
midst  of  this  crucial,  compelling  energy 
crisis  in  this  countrj-,  we  are  launching  a 
series  of  policies  which  say  to  the  major 


oil  companies,  "Whatever  you  want  is 
just  fine,  no  matter  what  it  does  to  our 
environment  and  no  matter  what  it  does 
to  our  economy,  so  long  as  your  profits 
justify  it." 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  say  this  to  the 
Senator:  Certainly  the  bill  allows  the 
oil  companies  to  pick  their  chosen  route. 
I  would  say  certanily  the  possibihty  exists 
of  years  of  environmental  litigation.  The 
Senator  f.'om  Alaska  said  1  year.  Under 
the  best  of  circumstances  perhaps  1  year, 
but  it  could  be  many  more. 

As  far  as  where  the  oil  goes  is  con- 
cerned, as  I  understand  that,  it  is  now 
basically  up  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  took  5  years  to 
litigate  the  simple  question  of  the  50- 
foot  width.  The  questions  which  remain 
to  be  litigated,  with  reference  to  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  could  take  years. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
it  will. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  others  who  wish   to  speak  on  our 
side,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  time. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  and  perhaps 
too  often  attempted  to  ask  questions  of 
those  who  support  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  feel  so  strongly  that  they  are 
both  misguided  and  do  not  have  their 
facts  straight.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I 
have  read  the  same  documents,  attended 
the  same  meetings,  and  know  the  same 
history  concerning  the  development  of 
the  North  Slope  reserves,  as  these  Sen- 
ators who  offer  this  amendment. 

Let  me  begin  by  commenting  on  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. I  would  hope  that  we  would  all 
keep  in  mind  that  we  are  referring  to 
Alaskan  oil  in  terms  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
discover>'.  By  "Alaskan  oil,"  I  mean  it  is 
the  State  of  Alaska's  oil.  Tlicre  is  oil 
that  belongs  to  the  United  States  in 
naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4.  The 
Prudhoe  Bay  reserve  lies  under  lands 
that  belong  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  The 
subsurface  rights  under  those  lands  also 
belong  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

When  I  hear  statements  by  Senators 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  say,  "We  have 
got  to  decide  here  in  Congress  how  to 
move  the  oil  that  belongs  to  Alaska  to 
market."  I  wonder  If  perhaps  we  should 
not  start  introducing  some  bills  here  to 
determine  how  the  milk  from  Miixnesota, 
the  beef  from  Colorado,  or  the  timber 
from  New  England  should  move  through- 
out the  country. 

This  has  been  a  country  based  upon 
private  enterprise.  These  leases  were  sold 
at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidders, 
and  the  people  who  got  the  leases  have 
drilled  wells  and  proven  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial reserve  of  oil  imder  Alaska's 
land. 

After  having  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  a 
right-of-way.  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  issuing  that  right-of-way 
permit  were  challenged,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment instituted  the  most  massive  en- 
vu-onmental  examination  in  history.  I 
have  before  me  the  six  volumes  of  the 
final  environmental  impact  statement  on 
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the  proposed  trans- Alaska  pipeline:  175 
man-years  are  involved  in  this  investiga- 
tion, and  now  we  have  the  suggestion 
that  they  can  study  a  pipeline  through 
Canada  that  is  three  times  as  long — in 
240  days.  In  240  days  we  are  supposed  to 
get  enough  Information  to  make  this  de- 
cision, and  they  want  Congress  to  make 
the  decision,  to  add  up  what  they  can 
put  together  in  240  days,  while  tliis  rep- 
resents 3  years  of  effort  by  three  task 
forces,  working  in  Menlo  Park,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  Washington, 
and  in  Alaska.  Yet  it  Is  suggested  that 
we  go  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and,  in  240  days,  examine  3,000  miles 
and  try  to  make  a  determination  of 
which  is  the  best  route. 

Why,  they  could  not  even  get  the  core 
drilling  done  for  the  first  100  miles  in 
240  days.  There  is  no  way  they  could  get 
the  information  on  which  to  make  the 
judgment,  if  in  fact  there  really  is  a 
question  about  the  Canadian  route. 

But  the  problem  is  that  we  went  to 
Canada  to  talk  with  the  Canadians. 
There  were  six  of  us,  and  I  tried  to  inter- 
rupt my  good  friend  from  Indiana  this 
morning  and  point  out  to  him  that  I 
personally  listened  to  Mr.  Macdonald 
state  the  position  of  Canada,  and  their 
position  is  categorical:  The  two  pipe- 
lines, the  gas  and  the  oil  pipeline,  can- 
not be  built  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
decide  we  want  to  go  through  Canada 
with  an  oil  pipeline,  the  gas  pipeline 
must  wait  until  that  is  completed,  and  it 
is  the  Midwestern  and  Eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  that  need  the  gas. 
They  do  not  need  It  in  5  years,  8  years, 
or  13  years:  they  need  it  in  no  more  than 
2  years,  and  they  could  get  it  in  2  years 
from  the  Mackemue  River  Delta  if  we 
started  building  the  gas  pipeline  north 
from  Edmonton  and  the  oil  pipeline 
from  Valdez  at  the  same  time. 

They  cannot  get  the  gas  from  the 
Mackenzie  River  Delta  for  at  least  13 
years  if  v.'e  start  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline 
first,  because  the  Canadian  Government 
has  said  categorically.  "You  cannot 
build  two  pipelines  through  our  country 
at  the  same  time."  The  reason  is  obvious, 
as  set  forth  in  the  report  I  made  to  the 
Senate  when  I  returned  from  Canada. 
The  economic  impact  on  the  Canadian 
Government  would  be  catastrophic,  if 
the  hydroelectric  project  of  16  billion 
barrels,  the  Canadian  gas  pipeline  of  5 
billion  barrels,  and  the  Canadian  oil 
pipeline  of  at  least  6  billion  barrels,  were 
all  going  on  in  the  same  time  frame. 
They  do  not  have  the  people  nor  the 
money  to  finance  It.  They  would  have  to 
import  the  labor,  and  they  would  have 
to  import  the  capital.  It  would  place  a 
burden  on  the  Canadian  economy  that 
could  not  be  supported. 

I  have  tried  to  pass  this  message  on  by 
report  and  by  conversations  with  my  col- 
leagues, yet  we  continue  to  hear  that 
there  is  no  problem  at  all  with  regard  to 
gas. 

I  have  many  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  gas  Industry  In  the  Mid- 
west— which  may  be  placed  in  today's 
Record — by  those  concerned  with  the  gas 
situation  in  Minnesota  who  want  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  from  the  Indiana  gas 
people  who  want  the  Alaskaa_P^eline, 
from  the  Wisconsin  gas  people  wn5  want 


the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  from  the  Illinois 
gas  people  who  want  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. The  reason  is  clear.  They  must  have 
the  Canadian  gas,  the  Mackenzie  River 
gas,  in  the  Midwest  within  2  years. 

I  cannot  understand  anyone  who 
would  talk  about  240  days,  or  90  days,  to 
study  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline  when,  if 
we  made  the  mistake  of  starting  one,  we 
would  delay  ihe  Canadian  gas  line  for  so 
long  a  period. 

It  is  the  gas  we  need  in  the  Midwest. 
We  can  import  oil  no  matter  how  un- 
stable it  is.  We  can  increase  imports  on 
oil.  But  try  to  increase  our  imports  of 
gas  without  a  massive  investment  over- 
seas. We  know  what  happened  to  that 
investment  in  Algeria  for  a  liquefaction 
plant  when,  following  completion,  it  was 
nationalized. 

If  we  want  to  have  this  country'  ex- 
posed to  instability  in  terms  of  foreign 
energy,  I  say,  the  worst  po.ssible  thing 
that  could  happen  to  us  in  tliis  very 
senous  energy  crisis  we  are  now  in,  is 
even  to  consider  further  building  the 
Canadian  pipeline  first. 

Then  we.  come  to  the  question  which 
my  good  friends  have  read  about,  the 
statement  made  by  the  president  of 
Standard  Oil  about  the  Prudhoe  reserves 
and  its  ability  to  support  a  second  pipe- 
line. No  one  has  ever  said  that  Prudhoe 
Bay  could  support  a  second  oil  pipe- 
line through  Canada.  What  we  have  said 
is  that  10  billion  barrels  would  be  the 
first  installment  that  we  know  we  have 
in  reserve,  but  have  nearly  300  billion 
barrels  in  Alaska — 14  billion — 15  billion 
barrels  in  additional  reserves  in  the  Navy 
Petroleimi  Reserve  No.  4.  But  it  has 
been  locked  up  by  Congress.  It  could 
be  released  at  any  time,  if  Congress 
is  serious  about  the  energy  crisis  and 
wants  to  authorize  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  that  oil.  If  we  do,  my  good 
friend  says,  "Who  will  build  the  pipe- 
line through  Canada?"  It  would  be  done 
by  one  entity.  A  subsidiary  of  Humble 
would  build  the  pipeline  through  Can- 
ada as  soon  as  they  had  been  assured 
that  there  were  proven  deposits  in  the 
Navy  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  we  had  time  to 
go  into  this  matter  in  more  depth.  The 
Gulf  of  Alaska,  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area, 
and  many  other  areas,  are  all  promising 
petroleum  reserve  areas  in  Alaska.  Many 
responsible  experts  who  are  knowledg- 
able  in  this  area  give  great  credence 
to  the  estimate  of  300  billion  barrels  of 
oil  that  can  come  from  Ala.ska.  If  we  go 
ahead  and  develop  that  oil,  we  would 
no  longer  need  to  depend  on  the  price- 
fixing  by  the  oil  producing  Middle  East- 
em  nations  as  we  do  now.  We  would  be 
the  country'  that  would  take  a  lead  in  set- 
ting the  price  of  oil,  because  we  would 
be  producing  more,  we  would  perhaps 
have  the  capability  to  produce  more  than 
the  Middle  East,  as  we  have  nearly  300 
billion  barrels  of  oil  in  Alaska  alone. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  some  peo- 
ple completely  overlook  the  fact  that  to 
build  a  pipeline  across  Alaska,  we  woiUd 
have  to  get  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  Alaska.  People  in  the  United  States 


Government  could  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pipeUne  across  Alaska,  perhaps, 
but  we  woiild  have  to  get  the  consent  of 
the  people  of  Alaska  to  build  such  a 
pipeline. 

I  feel  that  what  is  also  overlooked  is 
the  fact  that  no  one  will  build  a  pipeline 
across  Canada  without  the  consent  of 
the  people  of  Canada. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  some  peo- 
ple think  they  own  the  other  guy,  that 
they  own  the  people  of  Alaska — which  is 
no  longer  a  territory  but  is  now  a  State 
of  the  Union.  I  do  not  know  why  some 
people  think  they  own  Canada. 

I  think  the  case  has  been  made  that 
the  oil  in  Alaska  should  be  made  avail- 
able  to  a  water  highway.  The  greatest 
water  highway  in  the  world  is  the  ocean 
highway,  because  any  nation  that  bor- 
ders on  the  ocean  or  has  a  navigable 
stream  flowing  into  it  can  get  oil  avail- 
able to  it,  and  where  we  can  provide  It 
for  them,  it  will  support  our  economy  and 
we  can  put  it  where  we  want  to,  which 
we  will  have  achieved  when  we  make  it 
available  to  the  ocean  highway  at  a  navi- 
gable point. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  would  do  best  to 
see  what  can  be  done,  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, about  putting  that  gas  into  the 
Midwest  area  where  the  people  would  like 
to  have  it,  and  which  would  be  the  logical 
place  to  put  it.  And,  as  the  Senator  has  so 
well  pointed  out,  that  is  the  most  efficient 
way  to  move  gas  in  a  pipeline.  It  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  efiBcient  way  to  move 
oU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  absolutely  correct.  The  prob- 
lem we  have  with  the  Canadian  oU  pipe- 
line is  that  it  is  tied  directly  into  the 
time  frame.  We  have  an  energy  crisis  on 
us  now.  Anyone  who  does  not  realize  that 
is  horribly  uninformed. 

The  Mondale  amendment,  to  me,  is  like 
being  outside  a  bank  begging  for  nickels 
when  he  has  $1  million  on  deposit  inside 
the  bank.  [Laughter.] 

We  have  the  oil  in  the  ground,  and  we 
want  to  move  it.  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  interest  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  My  colleague  argues  that  Alaska 
will  get  more  money  through  the  sale 
of  Alaska  gas  in  the  Midwest.  Even 
though  we  might  receive  a  higher  price 
for  petroleum  products  In  the  Midwest, 
that  is  not  a  matter  of  long  range  im- 
portance. Alaska  will  get  more  develop- 
ment in  the  long  rim  if  we  get  going 
now.  We  want  to  return  to  the  day  when 
people  are  exploring  Alaska  and  looking 
for  additional  deposits,  trying  to  prove 
up  the  amount  of  oil  and  gas  we  have.  We 
want  to  make  Alaska  an  important  en- 
ergy center.  We  carmot  have  those  in  the 
energy  field  leave  Alaska — but  they  did 
because  of  indecision  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

Even  after  this  study,  we  are  supposed 
to  go  back  in  and  study  it  some  more. 
When  the  decision  came  up,  they  took  us 
to  court,  also  on  the  question  of  the  Ca- 
nadian route,  but  whether  this  study 
was  sufflclent— as  soon  as  the  judge  in- 
dicated that  this  study  will  be  sufficient, 
they  said,  "Walt  a  minute,  you  forgot  the 
alternative  route.  There  is  another  route 
through  Canada.  There  is  another  route 
to  explore  in  here,"  they  say. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  that.  No 
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one  with  prudent  judgment  would  build 
the  first  pipeline  through  Canada,  a  short 
pipeline  down  there,  all  around  the  port 
of  Valdez,  when  you  can  get  oil  moving 
witii  an  800-mile  pipeline  stead  of  a 
3,000-mile  pipeline.  I  thought  that  would 
be  understood,  but  apparently  it  is  not. 

The  great  problem  here  that  I  wish 
to  express  my  friend  from  Louisiana, 
is  that  the  people  who  support  the  Mon- 
dale amendment  support  suspending  the 
NEPA  Act,  not  complying  with  it  but 
suspending  it;  and  then  after  it  is  sus- 
pended, and  before  a  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  made  for 
the  240  days,  they  are  willing  for  Con- 
gress to  make  a  decision  to  pass  on  the 
240-day  study,  and  then  after  the  con- 
gressional decision,  they  would  prevent 
court  review  of  that  congressional  de- 
cision. 

We  seek  to  have  Congress  confirm  that 
we  did  comply  with  NEPA,  not  to  sus- 
pend NEPA,  but  confirm  the  fact  that 
the  six  volumes  I  have  here  on  my  desk 
contain,  as  I  said,  the  most  extensive 
study  of  any  project  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  the  oil  indus- 
try and  a  pipeline  project.  This  Is  the 
complete  study  I  have  before  me. 

We  are  saying  that  we  complied  with 
NEPA,  but  they  want  us  to  suspend  NEPA 
and  go  to  an  entirely  different  en- 
tity to  make  a  study,  and  then  have  the 
court  review  prevent  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress, once  it  followed  it. 

The  strange  thing  is,  and  I  want  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana  to  know  it, 
the  envirorunental  extremists  in  this 
country  support  that  position. 

I  cannot  to  this  day  understand  it,  ex- 
cept this:  I  think,  as  I  told  the  Senator 
yesterday,  they  know  their  Canadian 
brothers  as  well  as  we  do.  There  are  en- 
vironmental extremists  in  Canada,  too. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  have  Congress 
pass  a  law  saying  the  oil  will  be  trans- 
ported in  a  pipeline  through  Canada 
next  year.  Then  we  will  have  a  court  suit 
filed  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian  en- 
vironmental extremists,  and  we  will  be 
back  in  com-t  for  another  3  to  5  years. 
There  Is  no  way  to  p/event  the  coiu-ts  in 
Canada  from  reviewing  the  question  of 
the  Canadian  pipeline — no  way  at  all. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  Canada  have  a 
National  Environmental  Policy  act? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  They  have  per- 
haps a  tougher  system  in  this  area.  They 
have  the  National  Energy  Board  plus 
absolute  Provincial  control  over  the 
rights-of-way  for  each  Province.  You  do 
not  get  a  national  right-of-way.  You  get 
a  right-of-way  through  one  Province  and 
another  Province  and  another  Province, 
and  of  coiu-se  each  Province  can  hear  a 
case  on  each  segment  of  the  right-of- 
way.  Consider  the  implications  of  that. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  was  a  recent  docimient  released 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  which 
was  reported  last  week  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  discussion  on  this  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  One  of  the 


answers  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of  En- 
ergy, Mr.  MacDonald,  to  the  very  al- 
legation the  Senator  has  made,  with  re- 
spect to  what  would  be  the  role  of  the 
Province,  was  this: 

A  northern  oU  pipeline  would  bo  a  "fed- 
eral work".  As  such,  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments are  not  legally  Involved.  The  National 
Energy  Board  Act  grants  to  a  successful 
pipeline  applicant  the  right  to  expropriate 
lands.  Including  Provincial  Crown  Lands,  If 
such  are  necessary  to  complete  the  project. 

Another  Canadian  doctunent,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  concluded  that  a  trans- 
Canadian  oil  pipeline  could  be  com- 
pleted by  1979,  almost  exactly  the  same 
date  that  the  president  of  Exxon  pre- 
dicted would  be  the  earliest  date  for  the 
completion  of  a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline, 
which  assumes  the  absence  of  a  long  de- 
lay in  the  courts. 

The  truth  is  that  it  took  5  years  for 
the  oil  companies  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  get  it  through 
their  heads  that  the  law  applies  to  them 
and  that  the  50-foot  restriction  law  could 
not  be  violated.  All  the  other  issues  re- 
mained to  be  litigated. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  waiting  for  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  that  the  committee  report  will  re- 
sult in  years  of  litigation? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
would  like  to  shorten  that  litigation,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  result  in  years  of 
litigation,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  has 
waited  5  years.  This  is  1973.  The  wells 
in  Alaska  were  drilled  in  1968.  In  1969, 
the  application  was  filed  for  the  right- 
of-way  permit.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  was  actually  passed  after  the 
Alaska  pipeline  construction  started.  It 
started  when  the  pipe  was  delivered,  and 
I  was  on  the  dock  in  Valdez  in  1969  when 
it  was  started,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act  did  not  even  become  ef- 
fective imtil  January  of  the  next  year. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  So  to  say  that  it  took 
5  years  to  comply  with  that  act  is  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  the  oil  com- 
panies and  this  Government  refused  to 
comply  with,  and  what  took  5  years,  was 
the  50-foot  restriction  which  Is  found 
in  an  act  passed  in  1920.  Now  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  has 
been  passsed,  and  all  those  issues  have 
to  be  litigated  under  the  committee  bill. 
Does  the  Senator  not  think  it  will  be 
years  before  that  litigation  is  completed? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  years. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  enjoy 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota's  reference 
to  the  limitation.  The  Senator  is  fully 
aware  that  the  interprovincial  pipeline 
he  mentioned  so  frequently  earlier  today 
is  presently  being  looped  with  a  48-inch 
loop  going  through  about  nine  States  in 
the  midwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 
They  did  not  comply  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act.  They  did  not  get 
a  permit  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
or  the  Coast  Guard.  They  just  went 
ahead  willy-nilly  and  built  it.  and  all 
the  concerned  environmental  citizens  in 


the  Midwest  sat  back  and  let  the  Cana- 
dians build  that  pipeline. 

Does  the  Senator  know  that  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  imder  the  same  special 
law  for  the  Alaska  pipeline,  his  State 
got  a  pipeline  special  land  use  permit, 
in  Minnesota,  for  a  hundred  feet  for  the 
loop? 

It  is  going  through  Indian  reservations, 
through  national  forests,  and  across 
rivers.  It  has  a  very  interesting  carrj'over. 
We  are  concerned  about  Alaska.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  is  in  the  Chamber.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  Senators  who  remembers  that  Alaska 
is  a  State.  One  of  these  days,  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  I  are  go- 
ing to  teach  some  people  a  lesson — to 
look  in  their  own  backyards  before  they 
play  in  ours.  We  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  law  since  1920.  This  is  the  first 
decision  of  any  court.  It  ruled  that  this 
was  not  the  only  procedure. 

I  served  for  4  years  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  approved  some  of  the 
permits. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  my  colleague  telling 
the  Senate  that  a  pipeline  going  through 
the  State  of  Minnesota  does  not  comply 
with  the  law  as  it  presently  exists  under 
the  court  of  appeals  decision?  Wl^at  is 
the  size  of  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  same  size  and 
carries  warm  oil. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  the  Senator  mean, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  not  even  carrying  do- 
mestic oil? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  carrying  Canadian 
oil. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
to  tell  me  that  that  is  going  on  in  Min- 
nesota today?  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
is  telling  me  right  now,  today? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  that  kind  of 
discrimination  that  exists  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  BAYH.  When  was  that  pipeline 
built? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  a  loop. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  When  will  it  be  finished? 

Mr.  BAYH.  When  was  it  originally 
built? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  check  on  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  the  pipeline  was 
started  before  enough  people  came  in  to 
question  it.  This  one  was  started  after 
1920? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had  yielded  for  a  question.  I 
do  not  want  to  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  My  question  is — and  I  hope 
all  of  us  recognize  it — that  we  are  setting 
standards  for  environmental  protection 
for  the  country  a  little  higher  now  than 
we  did  in  1920. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  country  is  worried 
about  the  pipeline  that  crosses  the  State 
of  Alaska,  and  we  were  worried  about  it 
too,  so  we  as^ted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plans — plans  for  carrying  it  over 
rivers,  plans  for  taking  It  across  the 
tundra,  putting  more  gravel  in  some 
places  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  down 
to  the  water,  and  for  more  environmental 
precautions. 

Then  someone  said.  "Do  you  know 
anything  about  an  interprovincial  pipe- 
line coming  down  through  the  the  United 
States?"  I  did  not  know,  so  I  took  a  look. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Wlien  the  Senator 
looked,  did  he  find  that  that  pipeline 
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went  through  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota? 
Was  there  a  study? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  was  no  environ- 
mental study  anywhere  along  that  line. 
It  comes  down  through  Canada  and  goes 
across  country  to  Buffalo. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  in  an  earthquake 
zone  or  permafrost? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  it  is  not  an 
Insulated  pipeline.  It  goes  through  some 
of  the  lake  country  up  there. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  there  any  permafrost? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  it  is  in  lake  coun- 
try. It  has  heavy  oil  in  it.  Just  friction 
would  heat  it  up. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  in  the  Record 
how  the  pipeline  will  affect  the  caribou 
and  other  wildlife.  What  about  deer  in 
Wisconsin?  Is  there  no  concern  for  those 
'leer?  That  question  ought  to  be  studied. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  kangaroo  from 
Australia,  and  caribou  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  continue 
to  answer  some  questions.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  desire  to  obtain  the  floor, 
but  I  should  first  like  to  answer  some 
questions. 

He  talked  about  the  problem  of  the 
West  Coast  District  V  and  the  study 
made  by  the  oil  industry,  how  terrible 
It  is.  that  the  administration  is  working 
hand  and  glove  with  it. 

The  Alaskan  State  Legislature  got  into 
this,  too.  Walter  J.  Levy  Consultants  of 
New  York  were  asked  to  prepare  a  report 
on  this  total  production  situation  In 
California.  I  wish  to  read  that  portion 
of  the  study  issued  this  year  concerning 
the  problem  of  the  amount  of  oil  on  the 
west  coast: 

A  study  performed  for  the  Alaska  Legisla- 
ture and  the  State  of  Alaska  by  W.  J.  Levy 
Consultants  Corp.  of  New  York  Indicates 
that  without  North  Slope  production  Pe- 
troleum Administrative  District  V  (Alaska, 
Arizona,  California,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Oregon 
and  Washington)  will  have  a  net  petroleum 
deficit  of  2.435,000  barrels  a  day  by  1980  and 
3,460,000  barrels  a  day  by  1985.  (The  study, 
designated  Exhibit  A,  Is  reproduced  In  an  ap- 
pendl.x  to  this  report;  see  Exhibit  A,  Table 
I.)  A  separate  study  by  the  Resources  Agency 
of  California.  January  1973.  entitled  "Energy 
In  California,  Its  Supply  .  .  .  Demand  .  .  . 
Problems,"  says  that  at  currently  projected 
rates  California  alone  expects  to  Import  2.5 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  by  1985.  These 
demand  figures  show  clearly  that,  given  the 
fact  that  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  only 
gradually  build  up  to  carriage  at  Its  maxi- 
mum capacity.  West  Coast  demand  will  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  of  Alaska's  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  production. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
in  just  a  moment. 

The  report  states  that  the  member 
companies  assured  our  Governor  that  no 
oil  will  be  sold  from  Alaska  to  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  state- 
ment: We  have  firm  assurance  from 
those  who  own  the  pipeline  that  no  oil 
will  be  sold  to  Japan. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  uneconomical  to 
sell  to  Japan.  It  might  be  uneconomical 
to  deliver  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  not  only  the 
State  of  California,  is  It? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  the  whole  district. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  They  will  have  a 


3.5  million  barrel  a  day  deficit  as  op- 
posed to  our  2  million  barrel  a  day. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  the  west  coast  will 
still  have  an  oil  deficit. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. To  my  friends  from  the  east  coast 
who  want  to  know  where  they  are  going 
to  go  to  get  imported  oil,  I  say  without 
Alaskan  oil  they  are  going  to  be  com- 
peting against  the  most  sensational  mar- 
ket in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  Cali- 
fornia oil  market.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  cannot  make  that  point. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
only  referred  to  one-half  of  the  supply 
problem.  It  is  twice  as  great  today  in  the 
East  as  in  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  plad  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  here.  In  my  days  as  a 
Hoosier — I  was  boin  in  Indiana — I  used 
to  carry  the  Indianapolis  News.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  on  February  23  of  this 
year  that  the  Indianapolis  News  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "Time  to 
Start."  The  editorial  states: 

It  is  now  fairly  clear  that  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  will  be  built. 

They  are  in  favor. 

The  Citizens  Gas  Co.  of  Indianapolis 
has  written  a  letter  which  stated: 

A  positive  step  forward  on  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  will  act  as  a  measure  of  as- 
surance to  the  public  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  ready  to  move  In  an 
affirmative  manner  to  help  resolve  the  energy 
crisis  facing  our  Nation. 

The  Indiana  Gas  Co.  has  written  to  me 
and  indicated  support  for  building  a 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  They  sent  to  me 
a  letter  they  have  sent  to  every  Member 
of  Congress. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Hoosier  Gas 
Corp.  of  Vincennes.  Ind.,  saying  they  en- 
dorse efforts  to  get  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  under  construction  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
material  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  News,  Feb.  23,  1973] 
Time  To  Start 

It  Is  now  fairly  clear  that  the  trans-Alaskan 
oil  pipeline  will  be  built  eventually,  despite 
efforts  by  environmentalists  to  block  It.  The 
only  real  question  Is  when. 

As  the  result  of  various  delaying  tactics 
waged  by  lovers  of  the  Arctic  environment 
(some  of  whom  we  suspect  have  never  been 
there),  the  latest  estimate  is  that  the  pipe- 
line win  not  be  operational  until  1977  at  the 
earliest.  This  Is  most  regrettable,  for  the 
nation,  currently  in  the  midst  of  a  far- 
reaching  energy  crisis,  needs  Alaskan  oil  and 
natural  gas  well  before  then.  The  North 
Slope's  vast  reserves,  the  full  extent  of  which 
are  still  unknown,  are  sufflcent  to  ease  the 
current  crisis  and  free  the  United  States 
from  price  blackmail  being  practiced  by 
various  Mideast  countries.  Developing  them 
Is  also  considered  less  expensive  than  relying 
more  heavily  on  foreign  Imports. 

A  four  to  five  year  delay  Is  also  unneces- 
sary, because  environmentalists  have  already 
won  most  of  their  points.  They  originally 
pointed  out  that  the  proposed  pipeline  did 
not  guard  adequately  against  oil  spills  and 
that  It  would  be  subject  to  disruption  by 


earthquakes.  Since  then  the  oil  companies 
have  spent  millions  perfecting  the  design.  It 
is  now  about  as  foolproof  as  it  can  be  made, 
a  fact  established  by  extensive  tests  conduct- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

It  was  somewhat  ludicrous  In  the  first 
place  to  suppose  that  In  the  vastness  of  the 
Arctic  a  pipeline  only  a  few  feet  wide  would 
make  much  of  a  dent  on  the  environment. 
That  effect  Is  now  reduced  to  practically  zero 
as  a  result  of  the  new  design. 

Continued  opposition  b<y  environmentalists 
win  not  produce  much  by  way  of  new  safe- 
guards. Nor  will  it  permanently  block  the 
project.  The  pipeline  is  an  economic  neces- 
sity, and  the  time  to  start  It  Is  now. 

Citizens  Gas, 
Indianapolis,  July  6, 1973, 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens  :  As  President  of  the 
gas  distribution  utility  serving  a  community 
of  800,000  residents,  I  am  vitally  aware  of 
the  energj'  crisis  facing  our  nation.  Due  to 
severe  curtailment  by  our  pipeline  supplier 
we  have,  as  of  January  10,  1973.  discontinued 
the  connection  of  any  new  gas  customers  to 
our  lines,  including  residential  customers. 
Firm  Industrial  customers  have  been  limited 
to  the  quantity  of  gas  purchased  during  the 
year  1972.  It  appears  that  our  supply  situa- 
tion will  get  worse  before  It  gets  better.  Our 
pipeline  supplier  has  Indicated  no  substan- 
tial relief  can  be  expected  before  the  vear 
1975. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  discussion  sur- 
rounding the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  We  feel 
that  adequate  investigation  and  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  all  points  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  time  has  come  to  get  on  with  the 
job  that  must  be  done.  We  heartily  encour- 
age you  to  pursue,  with  whatever  means  are 
available  to  your  office,  the  timely  passage 
of  the  bill  which  will  permit  construction 
of  the  pipeline. 

A  positive  step  forward  on  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  will  act  as  a  measure  of  as- 
surance to  the  public  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  move  In  an 
affirmative  manner  to  help  resolve  the  energy 
crisis  facing  our  nation. 
Sincerely, 

R.  A.  Steele, 

President. 


Indiana  Gas  Co..  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  4,  1973. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate   Office   Buildiuff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Stevens:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  requesting  that  we  write 
you  and  indicate  our  support  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  In  our 
opinion,  natural  gas  can  be  brought  to  the 
midwest  only  by  pipeline:  other  fuels  can 
be  brought  In  by  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. For  this  reason,  and  because  natural  gas 
Is  the  cleanest-burning  fuel  and  contributes 
so  much  toward  the  alleviation  of  air  pollii- 
tlon,  we  support  legislation,  without  reserva- 
tion, that  will  promote  the  construction  of 
the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  one 
of  our  vice  presidents  lias  written  recently 
to  the  following  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  urging  their  support  of  this 
project:  Earl  P.  Landgrebe,  J.  Edward  Roush. 
Elwood  H.  Hlllls.  William  G.  Bray.  John  T. 
Myers,  Robert  H.  Zion,  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
David  W.  Dennis,  William  H.  Hudnut. 

We  have  not  wTitten  to  either  of  our 
United  States  senators  from  Indiana  be- 
cause we  understand  that  both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  made  up  their  minds  not  to 
support  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

J.  W.  Heiney, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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Indiana  Gas  Co.,  Inc., 
Indicnapolis,  Ind.,  May  17. 1973. 

We  are  very  much  Interested  In  legislation 
now  oelng  considered  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  regarding  pipe- 
lines to  bring  oil  and  natural  gas  from  the 
north  slope  of  Alaska  to  the  lower  48  states. 

Indiana  Gas  Company  Is  particularly  In- 
terested in  expediting  the  delivery  of  Alaskan 
gas  to  the  midwestern  area  of  the  United 
States  where  It  is  vitally  needed.  Proved 
natural  gas  reserves  on  the  north  slope  now 
total  31.5  trillion  cubic  feet.  The  total  proved 
and  potential  reserves  In  the  area  amount 
to  358  trillion  cubic  feet.  To  help  put  this  In 
perspective,  current  proved  reserves  in  the 
lower  48  states  are  about  234  trillion  cubic 
feet. 

A  group  of  gas  companies  has  been  want- 
ing to  build  a  gas  pipeline  from  the  north 
slope  through  Canada  to  the  midwestern  U.S. 
area  for  some  time.  However,  the  known  gas 
reserves  on  the  north  slope  are  either  solu- 
tion gas  dissolved  in  the  oil  or  exist  In  cap 
gas  overlying  the  oil.  In  neither  case  is  It 
feasible  to  produce  the  gas  without  produc- 
ing the  oil. 

A  group  of  oil  companies  has  been  wanting 
to  build  a  9C0-mile  oil  pipeline  from  the 
north  slope  to  the  southern  port  of  Valdez, 
Alaska,  for  a  number  of  years,  which  would 
permit  the  production  of  oil  from  the  north 
slope  area  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the 
production  of  natural  gas.  However,  this 
trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline  has  been  delayed 
because  of  environmental  objections  and  be- 
cause of  a  current  federal  law  regarding 
right-of-ways.  Also,  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  oil  pipeline  from  the  north 
slope  should  be  routed  through  Canada  to 
the  great  lakes  area  of  the  United  States,  a 
distance  of  about  3,500  miles,  rather  than 
across  Alaska. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  deter- 
mined that  the  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline 
could  now  be  constructed  without  damage 
to  the  environment.  Also,  the  Secretary  has 
recommended,  after  considerable  study,  that 
the  proposed  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline  be 
constructed  rather  than  a  trans-Canadian  oil 
pipeline.  Construction  of  the  trans-Alaskan 
oil  pipeline  has  been  stopped  by  a  court  de- 
cision that  the  right-of-way  authorized  under 
present  law  would  be  too  small  for  Its  con- 
struction. 

Senate  Bill  S.  970  and  House  Bill  H.R.  6756 
currently  under  consideration,  would.  If 
passed,  clear  up  the  right-of-way  and  en- 
vironmental problems  so  that  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  could  be  constructed. 

However.  Senate  Bills  S.  993  and  S.  1565 
and  House  Bills  H.R.  4707,  H.R,  5750,  H.R. 
6694.  H.R.  6763  and  H.R.  6857,  also  currently 
under  consideration,  would  require  further 
studies  to  determine  whether  a  trans-Ca- 
nadian line  would  be  more  practical,  eco- 
nomic and  environmentally  sound. 

Indiana  Gas  Company  supports  the  posi- 
tion the  American  Gas  Association  has  taken 
that  additional  studies  will  cause  undue  de- 
lays in  getting  the  much  needed  natural  gas 
from  the  north  slope  to  midwest  VS.  Before 
these  studies  could  be  completed  and  a  de- 
termination made,  several  more  years  delay 
would  probably  result. 

Also,  if  it  was  decided  that  a  trans-Cana- 
dian oil  pipeline  should  be  built,  this  would 
cause  an  additional  5  to  10  year  delay  In 
getting  Alaskan  gas  to  the  lower  48  states 
because  the  oil  line  must  be  constructed  first. 
Oil  and  gas  lines  could  not  be  constructed 
concurrently  because  of  the  economic  effect 
the  expenditure  of  the  vast  sums  of  capital 
required  would  have  on  the  Canadian  econ- 
omy and  because  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient construction  equipment  and  personnel 
available  to  build  both  at  the  same  time. 
Also,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  raise 
sufficient  capital  to  build  both  lines  at  once. 

We  do  not  believe  that  further  delays  are 
in  the  nation's  best  Interest.  The  Alaskan 


natural  gas  is  needed  in  the  lower  48  states 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it  here. 

Indiana  Gas  Company  has  been  unable  to 
take  on  new  industrial  or  large  commercial 
loads  since  1970  when  our  pipeline  suppliers 
advised  us  they  would  be  unable  to  provide 
additional  gas  In  the  future. 

During  this  past  winter  we  experienced 
curtailments  from  one  of  our  major  pipeline 
suppliers  so  deliveries  were  below  our  normal 
contract  amounts.  This  made  It  necessary  for 
us  to  discontinue  service  to  many  of  our 
large  Industrial  Interruptlble  customers 
(those  who  purchase  gas  at  a  reduced  price 
with  the  understanding  we  can  ask  them  to 
discontinue  its  use  when  needed  for  our 
firm  customers)  from  November  1  to  March 
6.  It  was  only  because  of  unusually  warm 
weather  in  February  and  March  that  we  were 
able  to  restore  service  then. 

It  appears  that  all  three  of  our  pipeline 
suppliers  will  be  curtailing  deliveries  to  us 
during  the  1973-74  winter  season.  Of  course, 
our  interruptlble  customers  will,  by  neces- 
sity, be  curtailed  more  than  in  previous  years. 
If  the  winter  is  colder  than  normal.  It  could 
become  necessary  to  curtail  service  to  firm 
industrial  customers,  for  a  time,  causing  per- 
sonnel layoffs. 

Natural  gas  can  be  brought  to  the  midwest 
only  by  pipeline.  Other  fuels  can  be  brought 
in  by  other  means.  Because  of  this  and  be- 
cause natural  gas  is  the  cleanest  burning 
fuel  and  contributes  so  much  toward  the 
alleviation  of  air  pollution,  we  urge  that  you 
support  legislation  that  will  permit  the  con- 
struction of  the  trans-American  oil  pipeline 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Yours  very  truly. 

H.  C.  Spencer. 


Hoosier  Gas  Corp., 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  June  11, 1973. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
W  a 'Ellington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ste'.tns:  In  my  opinion,  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  urgently  needed  to 
provide  additional  energy  sources  for  our 
nation. 

Our  company  is  now  In  the  position  that 
we  must  refuse  service  to  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  users  of  energy  who 
want  and  need  natural  gas.  Alternate  sources 
of  fuel  are  also  in  short  supply  and  difficult 
to  obtain. 

I  sincerely  endorse  your  efforts  to  get  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  under  construction  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  W.  Rutledce, 

President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  people  of  my  native 
State  of  Alaska  are  for  what  I  am  for, 
and  that  is  getting  gas  to  the  Midwest. 

I  wonder  if  all  Senators  know  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost  the  homeowner 
to  convert  to  oil.  You  would  have  oil 
moving  2  years  before  you  could  start 
the  gasline  because  you  cannot  produce 
Alaskan  gas  without  producing  the  oil, 
and  it  would  cost  $1  billion  to  build  re- 
fineries and  considerably  more  to  convert 
individual  homes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  the  State  of  In- 
diana, let  me  suggest 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Very  well.  I  shall  rephrase 
it.  Question:  Since  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  used  to  be  a  Hoosier.  we  still 


claim  him  and  we  are  proud  of  him,  al- 
though his  logic  is  subject  to  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  went  to  Harvard  and 
turned  right  instead  of  left. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  just  wish  the  Sena- 
tor to  yield  on  that  one  point  about  the 
suitability  of  Alaskan  oil  for  northern 
refineries. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  read  an 
explanation  first : 

Some  Canadian  crudes  processed  in  the 
midwest  do  have  high  sulfur  but  It  is  of  a 
type  easily  removed  in  the  initial  refining 
stage.  These  refineries  are  either  without  or 
have  only  a  small  amount  of  high -pressure 
d?sulfurizatlon  capacity.  These  latter  proc- 
esses are  required  for  typical  California  crude 
and  for  all  North  Slope  crude.  The  price  of 
these  processes  is  $50  million  for  each  major 
refinery  in  the  midwest. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
to  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  the  Senator 
give  us  the  basis  for  that  information? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  from  the  people 
who  are  advising  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  from  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Co. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  who  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  from  the  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Co.  and  officials  from  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  is  what  mystifies 
me.  The  statement  I  read  in  the  Record 
is  from  what  I  call  a  major  participant 
in  the  north  tier  refining  business.  It 
is  in  response  to  the  Senator's  statement 
last  night,  that  Alaskan  oil  was  unsuit- 
able except  with  expensive  changes  and 
alterations. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  He  said,  "That  is  to 
put  it  mildly.  But  let  me  check  and  I 
will  call  you  back." 

He  said: 

The  Alaskan  oil  is  a  30  gravity  API  with 
a  1.9'  ;-iilph;:r  This  ;s  a  better  quality 
than  many  of  the  Canadian  crudes  that  are 
currently  being  used  :n  upper  midwest  re- 
fineries. It  also  Is  better  quality  than  the 
Iranian  and  Saudi  crudes  at  a  34  gravity  and 
a  1.5-1.7':  sulphur 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  he  have  the  ca- 
pacity of  those  refineries? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  These  are  the 
major  refineries: 

Murphy — Superior. 

Ashland — St.  Paul. 

American — V^Tiltlng,  Indiana. 

Union — Chicago. 

Clark — Wood  River. 

Sun — Toledo. 

Mobile — Buffalo.  k 

Farmers  Union — Lowell.  MontanaA 

Continental-Exxon — Pilllngs,  Montana. 

Every  ma.ior  refinery  along  the  north 
tier  can  use  the  Alaskan  crude  with  no 
changes  whatever.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  a  fact  that  who 
stated? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  Is  why  I  asked 
the  Seantor  whore  he  got  his  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  From  the  people  I  have 
knowTi  for  years. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Tell  us  who. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  The  gentleman  I  have 
spoken  to  is  Mr.  Patten,  who  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Co.  I 
talked  to  several  other  officials  recently. 
The  Senator  wants  to  put  2  million  bar- 
rels in  there  on  the  basis  that  there  is 
a  shortage.  There  is  no  shortage.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  refinery  capacity.  If  the 
Government  offered  a  tax  incentive  to 
build  more  refineries,  the  problem  could 
perhaps  be  eradicated. 

There  is  another  problem,  and  that 
Is  there  is  no  way  these  refinery  facili- 
ties can  be  used  for  the  delivery  of  North 
Slope  oil.  Let  me  go  into  this  a  little 
deeper  so  that  the  Senator  will  imder- 
stand  what  I  am  saying.  You  have  a 
situation  now  where  they  are  depending 
upon  imported  oil.  If  we  make  the  deci- 
sion— if  Congress  were  foolish  enough 
to  make  the  decision — to  have  the  oil 
pipeline  go  through  Canada,  that  would 
mean  there  would  be  no  ability  in  these 
refineries  to  make  long-term  commit- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  other  crude 
for  the  refining  until  that  pipeline  was 
constructed.  These  are  long-term  con- 
tracts. The  Senator  had  better  believe 
that.  They  get  longer  and  longer  in  try- 
ing to  get  firm  contracts. 

What  is  the  Senator  going  to  do  to  the 
Midwest  refineries  on  the  word  that  they 
will  get  Alaska  oil?  There  is  going  to  be 
delay  after  delay  after  delay  on  the 
Canadian  pipeline,  and  they  are  going  to 
be  without  the  crude  oil  supply. 

My  friend  mentioned  before  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Canadian  provinces.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows 
Canadians.  I  know  them.  My  brother  is 
a  Canadian.  There  is  one  thing  about 
It — they  are  not  puppets  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  going  to  roll  over 
dead  and  let  us  export  America's  energy 
crisis  to  Canada  They  have  no  energy 
crisis.  They  have  assured  supplies  of  oil. 
They  have  assured  supplies  of  gas.  They 
have  the  logistics  to  deliver  them.  They 
have  been  much  more  farsighted  than 
we  have  been.  Their  factories  are  con- 
vertible to  burning  coal,  gas,  or  oil.  They 
do  not  look  forward  to  a  decade  of  oil 
shortages. 

If  anyone  thinks  they  are  going  to  take 
on  our  problems  by  giving  away  their  oil 
and  gas,  he  had  better  think  about  that 
again. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  will  the  Senator  tell  us 
what  he  meant  by  saying  that  building  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline  means  we  are 
exporting  our  energy  crisis  to  the  Cana- 
dians? What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
question  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  anyone  know  how 
long  it  is  going  to  take  to  process  the  ap- 
plications before  the  National  Energy 
Board,  and  what  the  requirements  will  be 
from  the  Commission  on  Northern  Affairs 
and  the  Commission  on  Indian  Aflfairs. 
or  what  the  provinces  will  do?  If  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  they  are  going  to  act  in  any 
way  as  though  there  is  a  crisis  in  terms 
of  reviewing  those  matters,  he  is  mis- 
taken. They  have  the  sovereign  right  to 
review  and  approve  the  ability  to  finance 
the  line  or  the  approval  of  the  associates 
on  the  construction  or  ownership  of  the 
line. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  is 
that  there  is  a  crisis  in  this  country,  and 


we  have  been  uilling  to  pay  $12  million 
to  make  this  study.  The  Canadians  are 
not  going  to  act  precipitately  in  review- 
ing the  construction  of  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line. They  are  not  going  to  let  our  crisis 
be  the  cause  of  emergency  action  in 
Canada.  They  are  going  to  review  what- 
ever we  ask  them  to  do  under  the  normal 
procedures.  They  are  not  going  to  take 
on  any  political  consequences  of  just  roll- 
ing over  and  playing  dead. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  agree  that  they  are  not 
going  to  roll  over  and  play  dead. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  not  going  to 
have  a  line  approved  in  240  days.  There 
will  be  all  kinds  of  permits,  and  it  will 
take  240  days  just  to  process  them. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  question?  He  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion,  but 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  do  so.  I 
have  had  to  wait  all  morning  to  ex- 
press it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  to  apologize  for  taking  40  min- 
utes, starting  at  1  o'clock  or  1:15,  and 
after  having  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  do  not  think  those  are  the 
ground  rules  we  want  to  play  on. 

I  concur  that  the  politics  of  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Canadians,  but  has  the  State  De- 
partment been  kind  enough  to  let  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  have  the  answers  to 
the  questions  the  State  Department  di- 
rected to  the  Canadian  Government, 
which  they  denied  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try access  to  until  we  managed  to  pull 
them  out?  The  questions  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  raises  have  been  answered 
by  the  Canadians  themselves,  in  a  much 
different  way  than  the  State  Department 
answered  them  just  prior  to  last  week. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  going  to  com- 
ment on  that  to  my  friend  earlier.  What 
the  Senator  really  does  not  see  is  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  have  the 
executive  branch  down  on  the  floor  of 
Parliament,  and  they  have  a  minority 
government,  they  cannot  say  they  are 
against  the  Canadian  line,  because  that 
might  get  them  in  trouble.  They  cannot 
say  they  are  for  the  Canadian  line  be- 
cause that  might  get  them  in  trouble 
with  somebody,  and  they  cannot  say  yes 
or  no  about  tankers  crowding  Puget 
Sound,  and  they  cannot  say  yes  or  no 
about  a  northwest  passage,  because  the 
question  is  extremely  sensitive  in  Can- 
ada. Until  we  are  able  to  realize  that, 
we  cannot  appreciate  the  separation  of 
powers  under  the  American  system.  We 
do  not  have  politicians  we  have  to  face 
and  questions  being  asked  either  by  our 
colleagues  or  of  those  on  either  side,  in 
which  we  have  to  hedge.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  stated  policy  of  the  Trudeau 
government  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the 
Canadian  pipeline. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  answer  we  can  get  from  the  Prime 
Minister.  There  is  no  answer  we  can  get 
from  listening  to  the  dialog  on  the 
floor  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  that 
the  Senator  will  give  any  credence  to. 
There  is  really  no  way  to  believe  what 
the  Government  says,  and  the  way  to  do 
it  is  to  believe  something  other  than 
what  they  said? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
are  involved  in  politics  are  familiar, 
surely,  with  how  things  work  in  Govern- 
ment. What  are  the  facts?  Mr.  Trudeau, 
the  Prime  Minister,  is  in  power  by  reason 
of  a  coalition  with  the  New  Democratic 
Party  in  Canada.  What  is  the  position 
of  Mr.  David  Lewis,  the  head  of  that 
party,  and  what  is  the  position  of  the 
Premier  of  British  Columbia,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  New  Democratic  Party? 
Both  are  opposed  to  an  oil  pipeline  going 
through  Canada  in  order  to  serve  the 
American  market.  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau cannot  take  a  firm  position  on  this. 
The  Government  would  faU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
which  appeared  in  a  Canadian  paper, 
the  Toronto  Star,  of  September  13,  1972, 
in  which  the  New  Democratic  Party 
made  it  very  clear,  speaking  through 
David  Lewis,  its  position  on  this  matter. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pipeline  in  North  Is  Folly — Lewis 
(By  John  Dolg) 
Edmonton — Canada  should  not  build  an  oil 
pipeline  through  the  Mackenzie  Valley, 
David  Lewis,  federal  leader  of  the  New  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  said  In  this  oU-rlch  city  yes- 
terday. 

He  dismissed  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Tru- 
deau's  new  "vision  of  the  north"  as  a  waste- 
ful "political  gesture"  which  would  "un- 
doubtedly destroy  the  lifestyles  of  the  native 
peoples  and  which  could  seriously  harm  the 
Arctic  ecology. 

Trudeau  announced  the  pipeline  project- 
scheduled  to  begin  within  the  next  few  years 
at  an  Initial  estimated  cost  of  $10  billion- 
earlier  this  year. 

Lewis,  campaigning  for  the  federal  election 
on  Oct.  30,  attacked  the  plan  at  a  questlon- 
and-answer  session  with  political  science  pro- 
fessors and  graduate  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta. 

Across  town,  Energy  Minister  Donald  Mac- 
donald  was  telling  a  conference  of  provincial 
mines  ministers  that  a  federal  advisory  com- 
mittee had  been  set  up  to  establish  guide- 
lines insuring  maximum  Canadian  owner- 
ship of  the  pipeline. 

But  the  NDP  leader  was  sure  that  "it  can't 
be  done  without  foreign  Investment." 

This,  he  said,  would  aggravate  the  already 
serious  problem  of  foreign  ovraershlp  in  Can- 
ada's economy,  and  put  pressure  on  the  Ca- 
nadian dollar. 

The  pipeline,  he  said,  "may  be  desirable 
some  years  from  now.  But  at  this  time  it 
would  be  an  unintelligent  mlsallocation  of 
Investment  funds." 

Lewis  said  Canada  does  not  now  need  the 
reserves  of  oU  In  the  Arctic. 

The  government,  furthermore,  had  not 
completed  Its  Investigations  into  the  possible 
effects  of  the  pipeline  and  its  access  highway 
on  the  lives  of  Indians  and  Eskimos,  and  on 
the  delicate  northern  environment. 

Questioned  about  a  recently-disclosed  fed- 
eral government  study  suggesting  the  "fea- 
sibility" of  a  separate  Quebec,  the  NDP 
leader  said:  "I  have  the  absolute  conviction 
that  If  Quebec  separates  there  would  be  no 
more  Quebec  and  no  more  Canada  within  a 
generation. 

"We'd  both  be  swallowed,  by  the  United 
SUtes." 

Hammering  at  the  central  theme  of  his 
campaign — a  crackdown  on  the  concessions 
and  grants  given  to  "corporate  welfare 
bums"  who  he  claims  don't  pay  their  fair 
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Bhare  of  taxes — Lewis  told  the  questioner 
that  his  formula  would  not  endanger  Jobs. 

Because  large  corporations  control  such  a 
big  segment  of  the  economy,  he  said,  they 
also  control  the  supply  of  Jobs. 

"If  you  didn't  give  them  concessions, 
they'd  do  the  same  bloody  thing.  The  gov- 
ernment Is  propounding  the  theory  that  If  it 
provides  concessions  the  corporations  will 
provide  Jobs. 

"Like  hell  they  will — and  I  don't  really 
blame  them.  If  I  were  the  president  of  the 
corporation  and  I  got  some  dough,  my  object 
would  be  to  become  more  efficient  and  that 
means  reducing  Jobs — not  creating  them. 
Productivity  and  efficiency  Is  more  important 
to  corporations  than  the  making  of  Jobs." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Premier  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, Mr.  Barrett,  would  prefer  a  pipe- 
line to  nm  down  the  Peace  River  coun- 
try to  Vancouver.  He  does  not  want  It 
to  go  to  the  Middle  West  at  all. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  other 
words,  if  the  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  there  any  dispute 
about  the  position  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  question  is  not 
what  one  politician  here  or  there  thinks. 
The  question  is.  What  is  the  position  of 
the  Canadian  Government  if  we  ask 
them?  My  question  is  this:  If  the  Cana- 
dian Government  will  not  or  cannot  de- 
liver on  an  agreement  to  construct  the 
trans-Canadian  pipeline,  or  cannot  do  so 
on  terms  we  can  live  with,  why  do  we  not 
ask  them,  get  the  turndown,  and  get  it 
over  with?  Under  my  amendment 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
my  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  di- 
rects that  negotiations  get  underway 
with  Canada  on  a  second  line.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  second  line  problem. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  can  tell 
us  the  position  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  on  this  issue,  the  position  of  the 
leading  official  beyond  Mr.  Lewis,  Pre- 
mier Barrett,  on  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  doubt  what 
the  Senator  tells  us.  The  question  is  not 
what  a  single  politician  in  Canada  says. 
The  question  is:  What  is  the  position  of 
the  Canadian  Government?  It  is  one  of 
the  remarkable  things  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  never  asked,  and  the  reason 
they  have  not  asked  is  they  are  afraid 
of  the  answer  they  will  get. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  that  they  have  a 
parliamentary  form  of  government 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Why  do  they  not  ask? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Govei-nment  may 
very  well  fall. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Why  do  they  not  ask? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  think  they 
want  to  be  asked  if  the  Prime  Minister 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  this  Government  is 
asked  repeatedly.  We  ask  these  ques- 
tions. We  go  to  the  State  Department 
and  ask  their  views  as  to  how  they  would 
entertain  it,  so  that  we  do  not  insult 
them.  Every  time  we  have  had  discus- 
sions such  as  this,  they  say  that  they 
want  to  see  an  application.  No  one  Is 
prepared  to  make  an  application  except 
the  gas  people. 


Hearings  have  been  held  and  sub- 
mitted. There  are  applications  In  Can- 
ada to  build  this  pipeline. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  question  Is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  been  yielded 
to  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  hope. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
have  30  seconds. 

I  do  not  think  that  one  needs  to  pon- 
der this  question  very  long  to  discover 
that  the  Canadian  Government  would 
be  willing  right  now  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  this.  However,  they  cannot 
make  a  statement  in  light  of  the  politi- 
cal problems  they  face  in  trying  to  main- 
tain the  continuity  of  the  Government. 

It  Is  very  simple.  If  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau — and  he  is  a  smart  and  capable 
man — should  get  involved  in  this  matter, 
the  Government  would  fall.  And  the  last 
thing  they  want  is  to  be  put  in  that  kind 
of  box.  Either  way  they  move,  they  are 
in  trouble.  They  are  in  trouble  with  the 
environmentalists.  They  are  In  trouble 
with  the  Indians,  because  they  already 
have  an  injunction  against  this  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  a  little  about 
this  problem.  I  handled  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tive claims  bill.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  was  also  involved 
in  that.  It  took  us  some  3  years  to  get 
that  matter  straightened  out.  We  got  a 
bill  passed  which  resolved  that  problem. 
However,  one  has  to  be  totally  naive  to 
believe  that  the  Canadian  Government 
Is  not  faced  with  serious  problems  of  the 
same  nature.  They  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Indians.  They  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  environmental- 
ists. And  they  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Government  of  Canada  that  Is 
hanging  by  a  thread. 

If  the  New  Democratic  Party  with- 
draws from  the  coalition  government, 
and  they  are  opposed  to  running  the 
pipeline  through  Canada  to  the  Midwest, 
then  the  Government  will  fall. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
whole  bunch  of  people  in  this  country 
that  have  the  prospect  of  getting  very 
cold.  Louisiana  is  a  State  that  produces 
more  oil  than  any  other  State  its  size. 
We  in  Louisiana  hope  that  we  do  not 
have  to  share  all  of  the  oil  we  produce 
with  people  that  do  not  get  oil  from 
Alaska.  We  hope  that  the  country  will 
have  some  of  the  oU  available  so  that 
Louisiana  might  have  enough  oil  with 
which  to  keep  our  people  warm  down 
there  and  also  share  it  with  some  others. 
However,  if  we  continue  to  go  about 
this  at  this  rate  and  In  this  manner,  we 
will  never  get  oil  for  anyone,  because 
someone  in  Minnesota  or  Indiana  wants 
to  bring  in  another  pipeline. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 


permission  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
made  by  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and 
another  statement  made  by  the  Canadian 
Energy  Minister  Macdonald  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau,  May  14,  1973:  "We 
do  not  favour  the  route  from  Alaska  which 
would  take  oil  tankers  over  the  ocean  into 
waters  that  are  very  narrowly  confined  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada.  That 
Is  still  our  policy,  and  our  policy  is  still  to 
indicate  that  the  Mackenzie  route  Is  one 
which  we  would  be  prepared  to  consider  If 
there  Is  application  made  In  the  proper  form, 
and  that  we  would  be  very  happy  to  follow 
up  on  that." 

Energy  Minister  MacDonald,  June  8,  1973: 
"Our  distinct  preference  is  to  have  a  Mac- 
kenzie route,  subject,  however,  to  an  appli- 
cation being  made  under  the  law  which  has 
been  passed  by  this  parliament.  The  United 
States  administration,  of  course,  insists  on 
handling  Its  own  resources  in  a  diSTerent 
way.  We  have  made  clear  to  the  United  States 
the  posslbUltles  of  a  Canadian  route,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  are  reaUy  in  a  po.sitlon  to 
direct  them  as  to  how  they  should  dispose 
of  their  resources  within  their  Jurisdiction." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  read  from  yesterday  moiTi- 
ing's  Washington  Post  concerning  the 
relations  of  our  Government  with  the 
Canadian  Government  with  respect  to 
exploring  the  matter  of  a  trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline. 

The  record  very  clearly  shows  that 
we  have  not  done  this.  We  have  gone  out 
of  our  way  to  discourage  the  Canadian 
Government  from  pursuing  the  matter. 

I  read  from  the  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post : 

Comparing  this  prospect  with  the  outlook 
for  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  amounts  to 
comparing  the  unpredictable  with  the  unex- 
plored. Because  the  oil  companies  and  the 
administration  fastened  so  quickly  on  the 
Alaskan  route,  they  have  never  undertaken 
an  objective  assessment  of  the  englneermg, 
environmental,  economic  and  diplomatic 
factors  Involved  in  a  Mackenzie  Valley  un- 
dertaking. The  greatest  single  factor,  the 
Canadian  government's  attitude,  is  not  so 
much  Imponderable  as  it  is  unprobed.  Sec- 
retary Morton's  description  of  one  key  ex- 
change In  May  1972  suggests  how  earnestly 
Canadian  expressions  of  Interest  have  been 
entertained.  Barely  one  week  after  tlie  Ca- 
nadian energy  minister.  Donald  S.  Macdon- 
ald, wrote  him  "a  detailed  letter"  outlining 
the  possible  advantages  of  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  way  and  proposing  Joint  studies.  Mr. 
Morton  "forthrightly"  replied  that  the  U.S. 
had  decided  to  go  through  Alaska  Instead. 
Since  that  official  rebuff,  the  State  Depart- 
ment claims  to  have  found  "no  strong  cur- 
rent Interest"  in  a  Mackenzie  Valley  route 
In  Ottawa.  This  is  hardly  surprising  but  it 
is  like  complaining  about  not  being  invited 
to  dinner — after  one  has  announced  that  he 
wouldn't  come. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  first  we 
get  a  statement  made  by  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  and  a  statement  by  the  Cana- 
dian Energy  Minister,  Mr.  MacDonald, 
and  then  the  Senator  reads  from  the 
Washington  Post. 
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I  would  like  him  to  read  the  statement 
of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  E>resident,  I  will 
not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  not 
want  to  hear  what  the  Prime  Minister 
has  to  say? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Not  at  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  be  specific. 

The  Lakehead  Pipeline  Co.  has  already 
filed  a  formal  application  for  a  right-of- 
way  easement  with  the  BIA.  Minnesota, 
for  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Reservation. 
The  application  is  being  processed. 

On  May  18,  1972,  the  BIA  acting  area 
director.  Mr.  C.  T.  Eggen,  of  the  Minne- 
apolis area  office,  issued  a  50-year  grant 
of  easement  for  a  100-foot  right-of-way 
to  the  Lakehead  Pipeline  Co.  for  the  48- 
inch  pipeline  through  the  Leech  Lake 
Indian  Reservation  at  Itasca,  Minn. 

That  is  defective  to  begin  with.  This 
was  a  renewal  for  50  years.  So  it  is  de- 
fective to  start  with.  However,  it  is  a 
special  language  permit,  and  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  raises  a 
question  about  that. 

In  addi;;on.  the  Chippewa  National 
Forest  is  in  Minnesota.  The  only  seg- 
ment of  the  pipeline  that  they  have  any 
detailed  information  on  is  the  8-mile 
portion  that  cuts  through  the  Chippewa 
National  Forest.  The  Forest  Service  is- 
sued a  special  land-use  permit  on 
June  30.  1972.  later  amended  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1973.  to  the  Lakehead  Pipeline 
Co..  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
48-inch  outside  diameter  pipeline  loop 
and  two  36 -inch  outside  diameter  cross- 
over pipelines. 

This  incidentally  is  a  problem  con- 
f  ernin?  the  right-of-way.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  environmentalists'  statement 
contained. 

I  m:'-ht  i-ay  that  one  oi  the  newspapers 
puo'.j.Jied  a  map  showing  how  that  pipe- 
linr-  Koe.s  from  Edmonton  all  the  way 
to  Buffalo.  N.Y.  Ii  indicates  tiiat  almost 
all  01  the  pipeline  construction  in  these 
corridors  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border 
are  continuing  with  little  or  no  environ- 
rier.ral  sur/eillunce  from  either  State  or 
Federal  Gov-.-rnm  ,iit. 

There  wa.s  no  environmental  surveil- 
lance as  to  .--iream  .scour  or  siltation  done 
bv  St'ite  or  Federal  agencies,  and  no  hy- 
draulic  analvses  were  required. 

The  >'innesota  Department  of  Fi.sh 
and  Game  did  check  river  crossings  for 
restoration,  however,  before  the  installa- 
tion of  the  pipeline. 

During  ditching  for  one  segment  of 
the  48-inch  pipeline,  a  minor  break  oc- 
curred in  an  adjacent  34-inch  pipeline. 
ThH  contractor  notified  the  Department 
ol  Tri.!i.sportation  and  the  Minnesota 
Cor.<-»ivaMon  Department.  They  received 
no  re.spor.se  from  the  Federal  a;';ency, 
alrhourh  the  Minne.sota  agency  field-in- 
.spf:cted  the  break  to  determine  if  any  oil 
had  leakf.d  into  lakes  or  streams  and  fol- 
!'-wpd  up  after  cleanup  operations  were 
completed. 

My  jxjint  :k  not  to  .•■ay  that  I  am 
agaimt  pipelines.  Obviously  that  is  not 
.so  Hov.crver,  I  do  think  that  when  we 
have  43-inth  pipelines  .■.tacked  all  over 
mv  State  waitint?  to  be  laid,  it  Ls  a  little 
strange  that  48-inch  pipes  arc;  beln;  put 
dov.  n  In  Minnesota  v,  uhout  any  environ- 
niPi.'al  statement. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  some  pictures 
here.  I  would  be  glad  to  show  these  to 
my  friend,  tne  Genator  from  Minnesota. 
There  it  is.  Tne  Senator  can  see  th?.t  it 
is  hue  a  superiii^;hway.  There  are  two 
pieces  of  con^^tructicn  equipment  passing 
each  othe.  past  tiie  pipe. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  environmentalists  are  blind  when  it 
comes  to  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  do  not  care  for 
their  own  backyard. 

Mr.  Pre.sideni,  look  at  this  picture. 
The  gate  is  closed.  There  is  a  ditch  dug 
that  is  full  01  water. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
permairost  there? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  water.  It  comes  up  and  fills  the  ditch 
and  lowers  tiie  level  of  the  lakes,  ruining 
a  duck  breeding  f'round. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  is  it  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  because 
they  blundered  up  in  Minnesota,  that 
they  cu'iht  to  be  r^rmitted  tc  blunder  hi 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Not  at  aU.  In  fact,  I 
believe  my  colleague  was  with  me  when 
we  flew  up  to  Alaska  and  said;  "Don't 
sue  them.  They  are  making  idiots  out  of 
us,  but  don't  sue  them,  because  this  coun- 
try needs  that  oil,  whether  from  Canada 
or  anywhere  else." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Wo  recognize  that  you 
are  doing  this  thing  in  your  State  be- 
cause of  not  liaving  a  study  such  as  we 
have  right  here.  'vVhat  we  would  like  to 
do  is  do  it  risht.  so  that  you  could  come 
up  to  our  new  environmental  standard  of 
awareness.  We  feel  that  the  best  way 
to  do  that  is  to  provide  you  with  a  model; 
and  we  ask  that  you  let  us  do  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  exactly  our 
point.  We  have  evaluated  this  pipeline 
as  no  other  project  has  ever  been  eval- 
uated, and  v.e  are  not  worrying  about 
a  48-inch  hot  oil  pipeline.  You  have  a 
48-inch  hot  oil  pipeline  running  right 
up  through  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  to  my  knowledge  no  one  has  asked 
that  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  exempt  Minnesota  from  its  provi- 
sions. Anythinr:;  we  do  there  is  governed 
by  the  National  Enviromnental  Policy 
Act.  This  whole  ls,sue  came  up  in  re- 
spon.se  to  a  question  that  I  asked  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  as  to  whether  he  did  not 
think  that  if  the  committee  amendment 
is  adopted,  this  matter  would  go  back  into 
the  courts  for  years,  to  litigate  its  de- 
sirability and  legality  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  did  not  an- 
swer that  question.  Instead  of  that,  ap- 
parently his  whole  case  turned  on  seven 
miles  of  pipeline  in  the  woods  in  north- 
ern Minnesota.  That  may  be  the  best 
argument  the  Senator  has,  because  the 
results  have  not  been  very  good. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  not  heard  my 
friend's  question  yet. 

I  yielded  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, does  he  think  that  If  the  commltteee 
bill  is  adopted,  this  Lssue  will  be  back 
in  the  courts?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  is  the 


Senator  not  quite  sure  that  that  issue 
will  take  2,  3,  4,  or  5  years  before  a  single 
piece  of  pipe  is  laid  in  Alaska  or  anywhere 
else?  And  if  the  answer  is  no,  I  would  like 
to  know  how  on  earth  he  would  avoid  it 
Mr.  STEVENS.  My  friend  has  asked  a 
question,  and  my  answer  is  no.  Beyond 
that,  I  have  an  amendment  here  that 
seeks  to  do  for  the  Alaska  pipeline  what 
the  Senator  seeks  to  do  for  the  Canadian 
pipeline,  and  that  is  to  shorten  the  re- 
view. But  if  there  is  anything  that  will 
delay  it,  it  is  what  the  Senator  seeks  to 
do  here :  bring  in  a  new  agency  that  has 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  a  pipeline 
before. 

We  do  not  have  the  consent  of  the 
Cunadians;  we  do  not  have  the  consent 
of  the  Provincial  governments;  there  is 
no  assurance  that  they  would  let  us 
build  a  pipeline  even  if  Congress  agreed 
to  do  it.  There  is  no  assurance  that  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  an  even  greater 
delay. 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  Will  my  colleague  yield? 
I  would  like  to  follow  through  on  one 
more  point  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Mmnesoca  here,  and  I  hope  they  will 
hang  with  us  for  a  moment,  because  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  brought  up 
the  point  of  what  the  two  crucial  amend- 
ments are.  that  is.  the  one  amendment 
tiiat  Senator  Stevens  and  I  have  about 
building  a  pipeline  immediately,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  argue  that  the  virtue  of 
their  amendment  is  in  not  having  this 
thing  hang  fire  in  the  courts. 

I  would  like  to  ask  them  the  question, 
assuming  that  their  amendment  should 
not  prevail — and  I  know  they  have 
worked  hard  for  it  to  prevail— after  that 
amendment  is  disposed  of.  then  our 
amendment  will  be  before  the  Senate, 
the  main  thesis  of  which  will  be  to  expe- 
dite action  around  or  bypassing  the 
courts.  Will  they  then  be  willing  to  work, 
consistent  with  their  views,  for  the  im- 
mediate ratification  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  Alaska  has  addressed  that  question 
to  me  privately. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  want  to  yield  the  floor 
yet. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  just  to  get  the  ques- 
tion answered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor,  I  yield  for 
my  colleague  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  an  answer  to  his  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  While  I  do  not  want  to  take 
over  the  floor.  I  am  glad  to  respond. 

First  of  all.  I  think  the  question  is 
premised  on  what  I  am  sure  is  a  bit  of 
well  motivated  misinterpretation  of  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  in 
which  ho  speaks  for  him.self  and  not 
necessarily  for  his  colleague  on  this 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

I  think  our  position  has  been  to  ex- 
pedite as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  can  a 
solution  to  the  energy  crisis  in  the  48 
States  of  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States,  to  utilize  as  expeditiously  and  as 
promptly  as  we  can  the  vast  resources 
which  are  available  to  Alaska,  and  to 
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make  certain  that  this  is  done  in  the 
right  way  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana can  support  the  expedition  of  a 
policy  which  has  not  been  adequately 
studied.  I  would  be  willing  to  join  with 
my  friend  from  Alaska  in  expediting  or 
in  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  get 
this  oil  from  Alaska  to  the  mainland  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  soon  as  we  have 
explored  the  alternative  before  us.  May- 
be this  is  not  a  good  debating  tactic,  but 
we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  the 
argument  for  the  Canadian  route  is  as 
strong  as  we  think  it  is.  But  at  least  be- 
fore we  make  the  determination,  we 
ought  to  study  it,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  supporting  the  bill  now 
before  us  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  do  not  have  any  evidence  that  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  route  is  to  be  preferred 
over  the  Canadian  route. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  that  comment,  but  I  think 
the  record  is  clear  that,  with  regard 
to  the  Alaskan  pipeline  route  itself,  it 
is  envirormientally  sound  as  it  is  engi- 
neered, devised,  and  proposed  in  this  en- 
vironmental impact  statement,  and  ^vill 
be  I',  pipeline  we  can  live  with. 

My  good  fi  lends  from  Arizona  and 
Wasliington  vish  me  to  move  on,  so  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  I  could  continue 
vdth  my  comments. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  make  my  point 
later  on. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  finish  this,  Mr. 
President. 

The  economic  losses  to  all  citizens  of 
the  Jnited  States  will  be  severe  if  the 
Canadian  pipeline  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress. The  studies  that  have  been  made 
indicate  that  the  loss  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy in  1973  dollars  will  be  $20  billion 
if  oil  is  delayed  only  2  years  from  the 
time  the  Alaska  pipeline  would  be  op- 
erational. Similarly,  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  will  save  the  United  States  from 
$5  billion  to  $12.5  biUion  in  foreign  ex- 
change losses  over  the  alternative  de- 
livery system. 

The  direct  cost-benefit  studies — and 
these  exclude  derivative  effects  of  the  two 
pipelines  such  as  those  of  unemploy- 
ment, balance  of  trade  and  other  eco- 
nomic factors — indicate  an  Alaskan 
pipeline  will  save  the  United  States  sig- 
nificant direct  labor  and  capital  resources 
worth  up  to  as  much  as  $15  billion. 

My  colleague  has  some  other  figures  on 
this,  but  there  Is  one  thing  we  have  been 
remiss  In  not  trying  to  point  out  and  not 
trying  to  get  across  to  the  American  pub- 
lic: That  this  Is  an  American  pipeline, 
on  American  soil,  all  owned  by  Amer- 
icans, with  the  tankers  built  by  Amer- 
icans and  manned  by  Americans,  with 
shipment  through  American  ports,  all 
American  labor  Involved,  all  American 
capital  involved,  no  outflow  of  dollars,  no 
loss  of  jobs  for  the  American  economy, 
and  in  addition  to  that  it  represents  a 
real  spurt  for  the  Alaskan  economy  as 
well  as  the  Midwest— much  of  the  neces- 
sary equipment  and  support  products 
will  come  from  the  Midwest.  If  I  ever 
saw  a  project  that  ought  to  be  supported 
by  the  people  from  the  hidustrial  east, 
this  is  It,  because  here  is  private  enter- 
prise willing  to  put  over  $3  bUlion  In  the 


ground  up  in  Alaska  where  it  will  not  be 
competing  with  anyone  down  here  but 
will  bring  oil  down  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional energy  to  keep  the  industries  of 
this  coimtry  going.  This  is  still  the 
strongest  industry  in  the  free  world.  I 
think  that  the  long-term  interests  of  a 
regional  energy  balance  demonstrates 
the  whole  logic  of  It  and  compels  us  to 
bring  the  North  Slope  oil  reserves  into 
the  first  natural  market,  the  closest  mar- 
ket that  has  the  most  sustainable  de- 
mand where  it  can  be  used  without  ques- 
tion, where  there  is  an  insatiable  de- 
mand, and  that  is,  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  yield  to  me  for  one  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  had  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Wr.shington, 
but 

Mr.  BAYH.  All  right— I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  this — but  one  thing  that  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  me. 
and  botli  of  you  gentlemen,  as  members 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  are  perhaps 
in  a  much  better  position  than  I  am  to 
answer  the  question,  and  that  is:  Con- 
sidering this  tremendous  investment  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  just  pointed 
out,  and  considering  the  stake  that  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  has  in  the 
resolution  of  this  problem  of  the  10  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil,  and  the  fuel  shortage, 
v.^hich  we  all  know  about,  my  premise  is: 
Why  is  it  that  those  companies  in  the 
Alyeska  consortium  are  so  darned  deter- 
mined to  build  that  Alaska  pipeline  to 
Valdez  down  to  the  tankers  down  there 
to  the  northwest?  Before  they  got  them- 
selves so  committed  to  that  position,  why 
did  they  not  send  an  expedition  to  the 
Mackenzie  Valley?  We  have  a  S50  million 
study  here  of  another  oil  consortiiun 
that  comes  to  a  different  conclusion  on 
the  Canadian  pipeline  than  the  Alyeska 
consortium  did,  and  I  wonder  why  it  is 
they  have  not  given  further  study  to  the 
other  alt€niative. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana seems  to  forget  the  Manhattan 
project.  The  industi-y  did  look.  It  com- 
mitted $40  million  to  tlie  Manliattan 
project  to  determine  whether  the  North- 
west Passage  was  sound.  They  did  look 
at  Canada  and  they  did  look  at  Alaska. 
The  Manhattan  project  tanker  made  that 
trip  through  the  Northwest  Passage,  ns 
the  Senator  will  remember,  to  see  if  it 
was  a  feasible  route. 

The  people  who  took  the  risks  on  this 
project  examined  all  known  projects  and 
were  willing  to  commit  their  capital  to 
build  the  largest  pipeline  tlaat  has  ever 
been  built  for  carrying  oil  of  this  type 
for  this  distance  by  American  capital.  I 
think  that  that  judgment  should  be  re- 
spected, unless  the  Senator  can  prove 
our  judfrment  to  be  wrong.  What  the 
Senator  wants  to  do  is  to  ignore  our 
judgment  and  say.  "But.  let  us  take  a 
look  and  see  if  there  is  another  route 
that  could  be  used."  The  Senator  is  ig- 
noring the  work  they  did.  The  Senator 
is  ignoring  the  SI  2  million  we  spent  on 
this  study  that  shows  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  can  be  built. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  at  issue 
here  is  simply  if  further  delay  in  begin- 
ning the  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Ala.ska  is  warranted,  especially  given 
the  fuel  ."^horta^'es  which  are  beginning 
to  appear  throughout  the  country. 


A  review  of  the  merits  of  the  alterna- 
tive transportation  systems  weiglis  heav- 
ily against  delay. 

If  approved,  construction  on  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  could  start  almost  imme- 
diately: the  trans-Canadian  pipeline 
does  not  exist  as  an  engineering  entity: 
it  is  not  even  a  pipeline  on  paper  yet. 

The  Alaskan  pipeline  is  the  most  ex- 
peditious way  to  get  North  Slope  crude 
to  the  market;  it  will  bring  badly  needed 
crude  oil  to  the  U.S.  consumer  2  to  5 
years  before  a  Canadian  pipeline  could. 

The  Alaskan  pipeline  has  been  de- 
signed to  insure  environmental  security; 
ihe  preliminary  enxironmental  work  on 
the  Canadian  line  is  far  from  complete, 
nor  can  it  even  be  designed  to  meet  en- 
vironmental standards  until  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  determines  exactly 
what  those  standards  are  to  be. 

The  complex  business  of  .settlement  of 
native  claims  is  an  accomplislied  fact 
in  the  case  of  Alaska:  it  is  not  with 
Canada. 

The  800-mile  Alaskan  pipeline  is  much 
less  expensive  than  the  proposed  3.000- 
mile  Canadian  system  contrarj-  to  the 
outlandish  claims  of  some. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior requirements  imposed  by  the 
Canadian  Government  for  approval  of 
a  pipeline  are  unacceptable  from  the 
point  of  new  of  our  national  interest: 
first,  a  majority  of  the  equity  interest  in 
the  pipeline  must  be  Canadian:  second. 
the  management  must  be  Canadian; 
third,  a  major  portion— at  least  5  i  per- 
cent— of  the  capacitN-  would  have  to  be 
reserved  for  Canadi.ui  ownel  crude  oil. 
the  primary  object  being  to  provide  a 
contingency  for  moving  Canadian  oil  to 
Canadian,  not  United  States,  markets; 
and  fourth,  preference  at  all  time  be 
given  to  Canadian  ouiied  and  controlled 
groups  in  construction- and  further  it  is 
intenially  divided  as  to  the  advisabilitv 
oi  the  pipeline. 

The  implications  of  the  mcits  of  the 
Alaskan  pipehne  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  weigh  even  heavier  against 
delay. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
earlier  startup  of  the  .Alaskan  pipeline 
is  the  stimulus  it  will  give  toward  addi- 
tional exploration  m  Northern  Alaska. 

Currently  the  oil  companies  cannot  eco- 
nomically justify  further  exploration  be- 
cause of  the  long  lead  lime  and  the  un- 
certainty of  its  duration  before  an>- 
petroleiun  found  could  get  to  market. 

The  consequence  of  this  hiatus  is  con- 
siderable. Recently  Mr.  Simon.  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Oil  Policy  Conmiittee.  .>;poke 
of  projections  which  indicate  North 
Slope  potential  at  as  much  as  80  billion 
barrels  of  reserves  wnth  production  that 
might  reach  5  to  8  million  barrels  per 
day.  This  is  in  contrast  to  known  proved 
recoverable  reserves  of  10  billi.n  barrels 
and  anticipation  of  2  million  barrels  per 
day  of  production. 

Production  of  natural  j;as  xnd  deliveo' 
to  market,  very  hkely  the  Middle  West, 
will  be  delayed  if  the  Alaskan  pipeline  is 
deferred — if  gas  is  produced  before  the 
appropriate  amount  of  oil  has  flowed 
from  the  geologic  structure  ultimate  re- 
covery of  hydrtx^arbons  can  be  reduced 
as  much  as  20  percent. 

Earlier  flow  of  the  oil  will,  to  a  limited 
extent,    ameliorate   the   dependence   of 
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the  United  States  on  insecure  sources  of 
foreign  oil  and  decrease  the  flow  of  dol- 
lars into  swelling  Middle  East  treasuries. 

Prompt  production  of  Alaskan  oil 
would  aid  efTorts  at  cooperation  with 
other  oil  consuming  nations,  especially 
the  Japanese,  who  are  suspicious  of  our 
motives  when  we  bemoan  our  energy 
crises  but  fail  to  develop  a  25-percent 
addition  to  proven  U.S.  oil  reserves. 

Economic  losses  to  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  severe  if  the  Cana- 
dian pipeline  is  opted  for. 

Simulations  with  the  Wharton  long 
range  model  show  that  construction  of 
a.  pipeline  crossing  Canada  would  resxilt 
in  a  cumulative  gross  national  product 
loss  to  the  U.  S.  economy  of  $20  billion— 
1973  dollars— if  oil  throughput  Is  delayed 
only  2  years  from  the  date  an  Alaskan 
pipeline  would  have  been  operational. 

Similarly,  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
will  save  the  United  States  from  $5  to 
$12.5  billion  in  foreign  exchange  losses 
over  the  alternative  delivery  system. 

Direct  cost-beneflt  studies — these  ex- 
clude derivative  effects  of  the  two  pipe- 
lines such  as  those  on  employment,  bal- 
ance of  trade,  et  cetera — indicate  an 
Alaskan  pipeline  will  save  the  United 
States  significant  direct  labor  and  capi- 
tal resources  worth  up  to  as  much  as 
$15  billion. 

The  costs  of  even  the  1-year  delay  as 
required  by  the  Mondale  amendment  in 
the  construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
cause  the  United  States  to  incur  signif- 
icant losses:  many  of  these  are  not  quan- 
tifiable, however  some  are. 

A  1-year  delay  results  in  a  $5  billion — 
1973  dollar — cumulative  gross  national 
product  loss,  and  a  cumulative  foreign 
exchange  loss  of  $7.2  billion — current  dol- 
lar—by 1981. 

The  various  merits  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  that  accrue  to  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  were  stated  above  and  found 
to  be  persuasive.  What  are  the  argu- 
ments that  opponents  of  the  pipeline  or 
proponents  of  delay  advance? 

In  general,  given  the  environmental 
debate  is  a  draw,  they  turn  on  two  issues: 

First,  that  the  Alaskan  pipeline  will 
lead  to  regional  imbalances,  that  is,  one 
region  of  the  country  will  be  short  of 
petroleum  supply  while  another  region 
has  more  petroleum  than  it  can  use,  and 

Second,  not  enough  is  known  about  the 
Canadian  pipeline  alternative  to  make 
a  decision  which  may  determine  U.S. 
energy  policy  for  decades. 

Turning  first  to  the  problem  of  regional 
Imbalances  we  find  that  the  contention 
of  the  opponents  is  that  petroleum  de- 
mand on  the  west  coast  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  the  anticipated  2  million 
barrels  per  day  of  production  from  the 
North  Slope. 

But  projections  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment indicate  that  by  1980  petro- 
leum demand  on  the  west  coast  will  be  3.3 
million  barrels  per  day  while  production 
excluding  the  North  Slope  will  be  only 
1.3  million  barrels  per  day,  leaving  the 
west  coast  with  a  gap  of  2  million  barrels 
per  day  for  Alaskan  crude. 

The  second  contention  of  those  claim- 
ing regional  imbalances  Is  that  the  Mid- 
west has  a  greater  need  for  the  oil  than 
the  west  coast. 


The  Altiskan  pipeline  opponents  claim 
that  the  Midwest  will  be  more  depend- 
ent on  insecure  Middle  East  crude  than 
the  Pacific  coast. 

But  without  North  Slope  crude  both 
regions  by  1980  will  depend  on  Middle 
East  imports  for  around  one-third  of 
their  petroleum  supply,  they  are  for 
practical  purposes  equal'y  dependent. 

F^u-ther,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
regional  balance  in  petroleum  supply; 
the  entire  area  east  of  the  Rockies,  par- 
ticularly the  east  coast,  is  inescapably 
dependent  on  Middle  East  oil.  If  2  million 
barrels  per  day  of  North  Slope  crude  oil 
went  to  this  area  it  would  still  be  over  50 
percent  dependent  on  imports  in  1985 
and  require  over  12  million  barrels  per 
day  of  imported  crude. 

North  Slope  oil  via  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  could  be  made  available  to  a 
large  number  of  U.S.  markets  should  that 
become  important.  Such  a  situation  could 
arise  if  first,  major  "second  phase"  re- 
serves are  found  on  the  North  Slope  but 
delivery  through  a  trans-Canadian  line 
is  somehow  not  viable:  and/or  second, 
major  southern  Alaskan  reserves  develop 
which  along  with  a  high  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  throughput  would  justify  a 
trans-U.S.  pipeline.  Several  alternatives 
would  probably  receive  study  for  such 
possibilities:  First,  line  from  the  west 
coast  to  the  Chicago  area:  second,  tanker 
deliveries  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
gulf  coast;  or  third,  a  Southwest  U.S. 
pipeline  from  the  Pacific  connecting  to 
the  existing  Texas  system  originating  in 
west  Texas  and  serving  many  Midwest 
refineries  including  those  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

The  other  issue  raised  by  advocates  of 
delay,  that  not  enough  is  known  about 
the  possibilities  of  a  Canadian  pipeline 
to  make  a  decision  that  will  affect  energy 
policy  for  decades,  has  limited  merit. 

A  1-year  delay  will  not  yield  significant 
new  insights  into  the  merits  of  the  two 
pipelines  in  the  context  of  U.S.  energy 
policy. 

The  well  known  basic  facts  of  the  en- 
ergy situation  are  not  going  to  be  altered 
in  1  year. 

In  the  short  term  the  United  States  is 
Inescapably  dependent  on  insecure  for- 
eign crude  oil. 

Over  the  long  term  the  courses  of  ac- 
tion that  the  United  States  must  follow 
to  increase  its  energy  supplies  are: 

Mrst.  Development  of  new  domestic  or 
secure  foreign  conventional  hydrocarbon 
sources,  particularly  the  unexplored 
areas  of  the  North  Slope. 

Second.  Bring  hydrocarbons  from 
shale,  tar  sands,  and  coal  to  the  market 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Third.  Maximize  development  of  nu- 
clear power  and  other  substitutes  for 
hydrocarbons. 

The  striking  fact  about  the  potential 
sizable  hydrocarbon  deposits  in  the  above 
list  is  that  they  all  have  natural  markets 
in  the  area  east  of  the  Rockies,  especially 
the  Midwest. 

Next  door  to  the  Midwest  in  Canada  is 
one  of  the  world's  largest  oil  deposits, 
the  Athabasca  tar  sands  with  recover- 
able reserves  that  might  exceed  100  bil- 
lion barrels. 


The  coal  resources  of  the  West  and 
Midwest  could  supply  the  United  States 
with  hydocarbons  for  hundreds  of  years. 

When  expected  new  discoveries  on 
the  North  Slope  occur  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line delivering  oil  to  the  Midwest  will 
probably  be  built — and  this  will  occur  in 
the  shortest  time  the  qiricker  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  is  started. 

The  sizable  new  discoveries  of  Arctic 
natural  gas  will  also  most  likely  flow 
into  the  Midwest. 

In  the  interest  of  long-term  regional 
energy  balance,  logic  therefore  compels 
that  presently  known  reserves  of  North 
Slope  oil  should  move  first  to  their  na- 
tural market — the  west  coast. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senator  from  Washington 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  last 
observation,  and  then  I  shall  be  quiet 
and  listen  attentively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yielded  the  floor? 
Does  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  went  up 
to  the  North  Slope  with  my  friend,  the 
other  Senator  from  Alaska,  and  we  were 
up  there,  as  I  recall,  at  the  time  of  that 
traumatic  experience  all  of  America 
went  through  with  the  first  landing  on 
the  Moon.  We  were  up  there  listening  to 
the  short-wave  radio,  sitting  on  barrels, 
and  when  I  came  back,  I  was  aware  that 
this  was  a  great  resource  and  that  we 
should  develop  it.  We  need  it  now,  more 
than  we  needed  it  then.  I  do  not  believe 
this  land  route — the  Mackenzie  Valley 
route — has  been  studied  adequately  by 
the  very  oil  companies  that  have,  for 
some  reason  or  other — and  they  have 
bought  the  pipe,  even — said  it  makes  a 
good  case  for  building  it  another  way. 
That  Is  the  reason  I  raised  the  question. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
granting  the  control  of  our  time  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  who  wishes  to  be 
recognized  at  some  point 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  raised 
the  matter  earlier  today  concerning 
the  time  tomorrow  who  will  be  using 
that  2  hours,  as  it  is  not  being  charged 
to  anyone.  Could  we  have  an  under- 
standing on  that?  We  start  at  9  and  vote 
at  11?  The  2  hours,  are  they  evenly 
divided?  Who  starts  the  morning  is  what 
I  should  like  to  know. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  time  is  divided 
evenly.  It  is  immaterial  to  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  order  that  the  time  be  evenly  divided. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thought  we  had  that 
agreement,  1  hour  on  each  side.  But,  who 
will  start  it  off  at  9? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  will  be  fine  by  me  11 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
wishes  to  start  off. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota    is    the    proponent    of    the 
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amendment  and  he  is  entitled  to  have 
the  last  say,  so  that  I  would  be  willing 
to  have  our  side  start. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  make  my  formal  statement,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Stephen  Quarles,  of 
the  Interior  Committee  staff,  be  permit- 
ted the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Minnesota  and  Indiana  for  bring- 
ing before  the  Senate  the  choice  of  tim- 
ing and  routes  for  delivery  of  Alaska 
oil  to  American  consumers.  Today,  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
weigh  the  merits  of  the  contentions  made 
against  proceeding  with  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline;  and  the  merits  of  the 
case  for  delay,  for  waiting  on  further 
study,  and  for  further  negotiations  be- 
fore proceeding  with  any  pipeline. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  these  questions. 

The  issue,  as  I  see  it,  is  clear-cut. 

A  vote  for  the  pending  amendment  is 
a  vote  for  delay. 

A  vote  for  the  pending  amendment  is 
a  vote  to  keep  Alaska  oil  in  the  ground 
for  at  least  another  year,  and  perhaps 
for  4  to  10  years  beyond  the  time  esti- 
mated for  delivery  of  oil  by  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Incredible  as  it  must  seem  to  many 
Americans,  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to 
delay  the  dehvery  of  the  huge  reserves 
of  Alaska  oil  to  markets  in  the  "lower 
48"  States  at  a  time  when:  first,  the 
country  is  experiencing  critical  shortages 
of  crude  oil  and  refined  products;  and 
second,  at  a  time  when  we  are  growing 
increasingly  reliant  on  oil  imports  from 
insecure  foreign  sources — some  of  whom 
are  now  threatening  us  with  political 
blackmail. 

In  my  view,  this  is  not  much  of  a 
choice. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  nimiber  of 
recent  newspaper  articles  which  dis- 
cuss the  security  of  imported  oil,  antic- 
ipated production  controls,  and  other 
matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Oilweek,  April  16.  1973) 

Time  of  Essence  for  Alaska  Oil  Line 

There  are  many  problems  inherent  In  sug- 
gestions that  Alaskan  oU  be  pipelined  up 
the  Mackenzie  Valley,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  a  need  to  meet  Canadian  public  Interest. 

But  assuming  this  hurdle  can  be  sur- 
mounted, time  would  then  be  of  the  essence, 
says  Energy  Minister  Donald  Macdonald. 

If  a  decision  was  made  in  Washington 
today  to  go  the  Canadian  route,  it  would 
take  a  year  to  do  the  engineering  required 
to  present  an  application,  then  at  least  an- 
other year  to  get  approval.  If  that  came  in 
time  to  begin  moving  material  into  the  north 
during  the  1975  barging  season,  three  years 
of  construction  would  finish  the  line  by  1979 
at  the  earliest — something  beyond  U.S.  hopes 
for  the  Alyeska-tanker  route,  the  minister 
said. 

But,  of  course,  the  calculations  don't  take 
Into  consideration  the  possibility  that  a  gas 


pipeline  might  win  approval  during  the  same 
period — and  get  under  way  even  without 
Prudhoe  Bay  gas  as  originally  planned.  The 
resultant  problems  of  financing,  logistics  or 
even  just  finding  enough  construction  labor 
would  be  Immense,  Macdonald  said. 


Canada    Energy    Plan    Year    Away,    After 

Public  Debates:   Trudeau 

(By  G.  Barry  Kay) 

A  national  energy  policy  for  Canada  Is  at 
least  one  year  away. 

First  Ottawa  must  bring  down  Its  long- 
awaited  position  paper  on  energy,  which  Is 
e.xpected  to  be  tabled  in  the  Hovise  of  Com- 
mons this  month. 

Then,  according  to  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau  and  Energy  Minister  Donald  Mac- 
donald, lengthy  discussions  with  both  public 
and  provincial  governments  must  be  held, 
leading  to  a  federal-provincial  conference  on 
energy  policy  in  the  late  fall  or  early  1974. 

After  that,  using  the  input  from  public 
and  government  (and,  one  would  assume, 
industry)  Ottawa  will  arrive  at  a  long-term 
policy  embracing  all  energy  sources,  from 
oil  and  gas  through  coal  and  hydro  to  nu- 
clear power. 

"This  is  a  national  problem  and  as  a  na- 
tional government  we  have  to  ensure  that 
regional  Interests  are  made  compatible,  one 
with  the  other,  in  a  way  that  is  good  for  all 
Canada."  Trudeau  said  during  an  interview 
In  his  Centre  Block  office. 

And,  the  Prime  Minister  emphasized,  the 
decision  will  rest  entirely  on  his  govern- 
ment's political  judgment. 

Macdonald  told  Oilweek  he  didn't  know 
where  some  people  got  the  Idea  the  energy 
policy  would  be  set  by  the  National  Energy 
Board — while  the  Board  would  undoubtedly 
provide  economic  Input,  the  government 
alone  would  be  making  the  decisions. 

Coming  up  with  a  policy  Isn't  going  to  be 
easy,  and  both  ministers  recognized  the 
problems  of  differing  regional  energy  situa- 
tions would  create  an  obvious  need  for  much 
bargaining. 

The  forthcoming  energy  statement,  which 
will  be  controversial  if  only  because  It's  going 
to  establish  the  governments'  working  figures 
for  oil  and  gas  reserves,  won't  directly  Involve 
Itself  In  matters  of  current  discussion. 

"Someone  once  said  "you  never  know  how 
much  oil  you've  got  in  the  well  until  the  last 
drop  comes  out',  so  the  matter  (of  reserves) 
is  always  a  si>eculative  question,"  said  Mac- 
donald. "One  of  the  reasons  for  bringing 
in  national  energy  studies  at  this  point,  and 
getting  agreement  on  them,  is  to  try  to  get 
agreement  on  a  factual  base  from  which  we 
can  then  go  forward  to  policy  planning. 

"The  statement  will  be  a  basic  docu- 
ment: a  supply  analysis  of  hydrocarbon, 
uranium  and  coal  reserves;  an  energy  base 
and  projected  demand.  It  will  examine  var- 
ious alternatives  we  as  a  nation  could  use 
in  our  energy  development  and  discuss  the 
consequences  of  each." 

The  four  basic  approaches  to  be  outlined 
as  a  prelude  to  public  disciission  are  ( 1 )  max- 
imum energy  development,  (2)  optimum  en- 
vironment consideration,  (3)  ultimate  con- 
servation option.  (4)  continuing  the  kind  of 
developemnt  conducted  so  far. 

Another  important  area  Macdonald  said 
the  energy  paper  would  open  to  public  dis- 
cussion is  that  of  export  policy,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  adequacy  of  reserve 
calculations.  But  the  paper  won't  announce 
any  changes  or  easing  of  export  restrictions — 
that  would  have  to  come  after  full  consid- 
eration had  been  given  the  energy  situation 
as  a  whole  and  a  policy  devised. 

Trudeau  confirmed  controls  would  remain 
on  oil  exports:  "The  controls  were  put  on 
to  deal  with  a  short-run  situation  during 
the  winter  just  finished,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  NEB  (with  concurrence  of  the  Al- 


berta Energy  Resources  Conservation  Board) 
identified  that,  over  the  longer  run  if  we 
continued  exports  at  a  high  level,  we  were 
going  to  have  difficulty  supplying  the  Ca- 
nadian market,  so  the  controls  wUl  remain 
on.  The  fresh  development  will  be  an  Energy 
Board  hearing  to  enable  interested  people  to 
appear  and  give  their  views  to  the  kind  of 
system  we  should  have  and  to  what,  if  any, 
oU  and  gas  should  be  reserved  for  future 
Canadian  requirements." 

Ottawa  and  Washington  are  in  constant 
communication  on  energy  matters,  said  Tru- 
deau, particularly  since  problems  arose  in 
clearing  construction  of  the  Alyeska  pipe- 
line, but  there's  been  no  real  sense  of  urg- 
ency lately  because  everyone  is  waiting  for 
President  Richard  Nixon's  energy  policy 
statement  before  taking  action.  That  state- 
ment, like  the  Canadian  one.  is  due  within  a 
month,  but  unlike  Ottawa's,  is  expected  to 
clearly  enunciate  policy. 

Macdonald  reiterated  Canada's  preference 
for  a  pipeline  up  the  Mackenzie  Valley  to 
move  Alaskan  crude  to  the  southern  states 
rather  than  a  tanker  route  down  the  west 
coast,  but  admitted  the  U.S.  Administration 
seemed  committed  to  the  tanker  route.  How- 
ever his  department  is  keeping  the  -Ameri- 
cans cognizant  of  Canada's  position  and  there 
is  still  hope  something  can  be  done. 

Even  with  the  energy  crisis  looming  south 
of  the  border,  Trudeau's  government  is  real- 
istic enough  to  realize  Canada  doesn't  wield 
a  very  big  stick  when  it  comes  to  negotiating 
deals — even  if  energy  were  used  as  a  lever. 

Speaking  during  taping  of  a  special  Cal- 
gary-produced television  production  on  the 
energy  situation  that  will  be  shown  na- 
tionally this  week,  Trudeau  said: 

"I  think  it's  a  fact  worth  restating,  and 
one  that  Is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  known, 
that  Canada  can  supply  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  United  States'  total  need,  so  people  are 
Inclined  to  exagcerate  the  influence  of  Can- 
ada on  the  destiny  of  American  energy  pol- 
icy," said  the  Prime  Minister. 

•While  answering  in  the  negative  to  a  direct 
question  about  whether  Canada  was  using, 
or  would  use,  oil  and  gas  exports  as  a  bar- 
gaining tool  to  get  thinsrs  more  its  own 
way  In  trading  with  the  United  States,  Tru- 
deau qualified  by  saying: 

"All  our  policies  are  interconnected,  that's 
what  the  cabinet  system  means.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald does  not  go  ofT  doing  one  thing, 
while  the  minister  of  industry,  trade  and 
commerce  does  another  and  the  minister  re- 
sponsible for  fisheries  yet  another.  We  dis- 
cuss our  policies  together  and  the  right  hand 
does  know  what  the  left  Is  doing  So  there 
is  an  interconnection  in  the  total  govern- 
ment approach,  but  we  are  not  attempting 
to  use  one  policy  as  a  lever  for  another. 

"We're  proceeding  as  a  government  with 
what  we  think  is  a  compendium  of  policies 
that  are  consistent  in  themselves  and  which 
we  hope  will  j'et  us  the  best  possible  deal 
with  the  Americans  or  whatever  coun'rv  we 
happen  to  be  dealinc  with." 

Macdonald  agreed  that  Canada's  leverage 
Is  not  enormous  and  that  there  was  no  way 
this  country  could  put  energy  In  a  "take-it- 
or-leave-lt"  proposition.  The"  United  States 
is  Interested  In  our  exports,  he  said,  but  not 
at  any  price. 

Confrontation  would  do  no  good  in  the 
situation.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  added, 
pointing  out  the  countries  are  Interdeoend- 
ent  where  trade  Is  concerned. 

"It's  a  mistake  to  think  that  we  can  sit 
down  with  the  Americans  and  say  'well,  here 
are  my  bargaining  points,  now  lets  see  what 
you've  got',  because  if  they  start  showing 
their  points,  they  have  probably  got  a  great 
many  more  than  we  do.  So  its  a  tactical  de- 
cision that  we  don't  want  to  meet  the  Amer- 
icans as  though  tlaey  are  a  big  enemy  and 
we  want  to  solve  all  our  problems  In  one  fell 
swoop."  he  said. 
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While  eschewing  the  thought  of  a  conti- 
nental energy  policy,  the  Prime  Minister 
nevertheless  observed  that  no  country  could 
exist  in  a  vacuum:  that  there  is  always  an 
Interdependence  of  market  and  supply. 
Pointing  out  that  while  the  West  exported 
energy  to  the  United  States,  Ontario  pur- 
chased it  ( in  the  form  oi  electricity  or  coal 
for  power  generation),  therefore,  the  Prime 
Minister  ^ald.  regional  considerations  had  to 
be  lakeu  inio  account. 

"But  every  policy,  I  am  sure,  by  every 
government,  would  be  oriented  toward  the 
national  good  and  in  that  sense  we  would 
negotiate  a  national  policy  taking  into  ac- 
couut  the  realities  of  foreign  trade  and  the 
fact  v.e  need  lorelgn  markets  and  foreign 
suppliers  for  our  energy  and  other  goods.' 


Two  Gasoline  He.\R!ni-..-j  Pi  anned.  Emphatic 
Chretien  Announces 

There  will  be  two  public  Hearings  on  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  application — one 
by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Nortliern  Development  a:id  the  second  by 
tiie  National  Energy  Board. 

Jean  Chretien,  DI.'\ND's  minister,  was  em- 
phatic about  that  during  discussions  with 
Oilweclt  la  Ottawa  recently.  His  hearings 
would  deal  primarily  with  pipeline  right-of- 
way,  ecology  and  the  effect  of  the  project  on 
the  people  of  the  North. 

"I  don't  think  you  could  just  strei.gthen 
the  NEB  and  hold  one  big  hearing,"  Chretien 
said.  "I  Just  don't  see  how  I  can  delegate  to 
a  quasi-judicial  body  the  authority  to  make 
decisions  thnt  are  my  own  responsibility." 

The  mint-iter  said  his  hearing,  w.iich  he 
feels  S'-.ould  go  first,  might  take  place  In  a 
northern  location  such  as  Yellowknife  rather 
thar.  In  Ottawa.  It  will  be  set  up  to  provide 
maximum  opportunity  for  all  Interested  par- 
ties to  express  themselves  fully  and  be  cross- 
examined  as  well. 

"Everyone  should  have  a  chance  to  say 
his  piece." 

Chretien,  wh.3  said  he  hasn't  yet  decided 
on  the  make-up  of  the  board  that  will  con- 
duct the  DIAND  hearing,  doesn't  expect  to 
see  the  same  sort  of  environmental  prob- 
lems over  right-of-way  as  In  the  United 
States  with  the  Alyeska  line.  The  project  has 
not  been  rushed  in  this  country  the  way  It 
was  in  Alaska  and  government  and  Industry 
have  taken  time  to  build  credibility  by  care- 
ful examination  of  environmental  matters 
along  the  proposed  route. 

"We  let  the  Americans  make  the  first 
errors  and  now  we  will  do  it  right." 

As  well,  the  situation  Is  different  In  Canada 
because  virtually  all  environmental  groups 
In  the  country  are  on  record  as  favoring  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  over  the  proposed 
West  Coast  tanker  route  for  Alaskan  oil.  And 
a  gas  pipeline  Is  considerably  safer,  from  an 
ecology  standpoint,  than  an  oil  line  would  be. 

"I  am  quite  satisfied  at  the  moment  that  we 
can  build  a  gas  pipeline  on  the  tundra," 
Chretien  stated. 

The  pipeline  application  Is  going  to  have  to 
spell  out  a  program  for  long-term  employ- 
ment of  the  native  population  of  the  area. 
Chretien  is  adamant  that  the  long-term  well- 
being  of  the  northern  people  must  be  para- 
mount and  there's  no  way  construction  em- 
ployment is  going  to  satisfy  him. 

At  stake  are  400  or  500  Jobs,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  perhaps  1.000  people  Involved,  he 
said.  But  steady  employment  for  all  will  not 
have  to  be  found  in  the  operation  of  the  pipe- 
line Itself— Chretien  will  be  satisfied  If  long- 
term  employment  In  related  areas  such  as 
drilling,  mlnlr.g.  etc.,  can  be  produced. 

He  even  suggested  the  pipeline  con.sortlum 
might  offer  to  build  service  stations  along 
the  route  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  highway. 
saying  that  while  It  Is  obvious  they  wouldn't 
be  profitable  ventures,  they  would  create  em- 
ployment. That  would  be  good  public  rela- 
tions, and  besides,  the  government  would 
probably  be  willing  to  take  part  In  such 
ventures. 


Because  of  the  native's  (by  now)  well 
known  propensity  for  working  a  little  and 
then  resting  or  hunting  a  little  to  his  own 
timetable,  Chretien  suggested  companies  will 
have  to  build  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility 
into  their  hiring  practice.  One  Job  could  per- 
haps be  filled  by  two  or  three  people,  with 
only  one  of  them  being  on  hand  at  a  time. 

Tlie  government  used  such  an  approach  in 
preliminary  clearing  work  for  the  highway 
by  having  300  workers  for  100  jobs.  Tiie 
natives  involved  proved  good  workers,  ap- 
peared I'.appy  that  they  were  able  to  make  a 
contribution  to  something  useful  and  still 
managed  to  follow  their  traditional  ways 
without  disrupting  the  Job. 

The  minister  observed  experience  has 
sh'jwn  the  native's  temptation  to  leave  work 
and  tiie  time  he  spends  hunting  and  tisliing 
decrease  as  liis  years  on  a  job  multiply. 

"The  natives  of  the  North  do  not  want  to 
be  passed  up  by  development.  They  want 
steady  jobs  and  they  constitute  the  most  re- 
liable labor  force  one  can  expect  in  the 
North,"  said  Chretien.  "If  a  company  Is  pa- 
tient with  them,  they  will  work  out  fine." 

Referring  to  the  native  rights  issue. 
Chrctier.  said  all  Indians  in  the  North  were 
covered  by  two  outstanding  treaties  that  pro- 
vide f.^r  a  land  grant,  on  reser.ations.  for 
each  person. 

|From   the  Petroleum  Intelligence  Weekly] 

World  Oil  Supply  Hinging  On  Aramco's 

Expansion 

The  current  world-wide  scarcity  of  crude 
oil  supply  may  start  easing  tip  a  little  this 
summer,  and  In  the  second  half  of  this 
year,  as  the  market  begins  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  Aramco's  spectacular  expansion  pro- 
■gram  in  Saudi  Arabia.  This  company,  on 
which  the  worlds  supply  balance  now  hinges 
almost  exclusively,  has  added  an  important 
new  partner  since  the  beginning  of  this  year: 
the  Saudi  Arab  Government.  The  latter  holds 
the  biggest  single  share,  25 "r.  It  was  previ- 
ously an  ail-American  combine,  but  shares  of 
the  former  owners  have  now  dwindled  to 
22.5';  each  for  Exxon  lEsso),  Texaco,  and 
Chevron,  and  7.5 '1    for  Mobil. 

As  Aramco  goes,  so  goes  the  world  oil  sup- 
ply picture.  For  the  next  few  months.  For 
the  next  few  years.  And  as  far  ahead  as  any- 
one dares  project.  Put  simply,  no  other  oil 
exporter— nor,  in  fact,  all  the  other  export- 
ing areas  in  the  world  put  together — can 
begin  to  meet  the  gro'wth  in  world  oil  re- 
quirements during  the  next  couple  of  years, 
much  less  over  the  longer  term  Put  another 
way,  what  all  the  other  oil  expiortlng  coun- 
tries outside  of  Saudi  Arabia  do  is  almost 
Irrelevant- — just  as  long,  of  course,  as  they 
don't  cut  back   their  output. 

An  exaggeration?  Not  when  you  examine 
the  production  prospects  of  all  the  main  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  world  over  the  next 
couple  of  years,  according  to  Petroleum  In- 
telligence Weekly's  survey  of  the  latest  up- 
dated production  and  expansion  programs, 
country  by  country,  for  the  years  1973,  1974 
and  1975. 

Aramco's  expansion  program  is  truly 
phenomenal.  It  is  completing  2.5-mlllion 
barrels  daily  In  ne.v  export  capacity  just  this 
year  alone — or  the  equivalent  of  adding  more 
than  "another  Libya"  to  world  oil  supplies. 
Its  total  productive  capacity  of  6.5-milllon 
b  d  at  the  start  of  1973  will  surpass  9- 
mlllion  b  d  by  the  year's  end— or  about  as 
much  as  the  total  United  States  crude  pro- 
duction 

And  that's  not  all.  Aramco  has  scheduled 
another  1.4-mllllon  b  d  new  capacity  for 
1974.  and  another  1.555-mlllion  b  d  for'l975. 
for  a  staggering  jump  of  5.1 -million  b/d 
(equivalent  to  adding  three  Iraqs)  to  the 
supply  picture.  Its  producing  capacity  will 
jump  to  10.4  5-million  b  d  by  the  end  of 
1974.  and  to  11.640-mllllon  b/d  by  the  end 
of  1975. 

By  contrast,  the  planned  expansion  by  the 
Iranian  consortium — the  next  biggest  Mid- 


dle East  producer — amounts  to  a  mere  193.. 
000  b/d  of  crude  oU  this  year,  and  a  total 
of  only  1.5-mmion  b/d  by  1975.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  Iranian  consortium's 
planned  increase  in  crude  oil  export  capacity 
for  both  light  and  heavy  crudes,  in  thou- 
sands of  barrels  dally.  (The  increases  are 
scheduled  almost  entirely  In  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  each  year,  and  the  capacity  figures  ex- 
clude 300,000  b/d  of  crude  oil  refined  at  Aba- 
dan)  : 

IRANIAN  CONSORTIUM'S  PLANNED  CRUDE  OIL  CAPACITY 
INCREASES 

Iln  thousands  of  barrels  daily] 


Iranian 
light 


Iranian 
heavy 


Total 


Tolal 
capacit/ 


Jan.  1,  1973  actual.. 2,797  2,196 

Increase  1973.. 24  169 

Increase  1974 458  229 

Increase  1975 430  190 


193 

687 
620 


4,993 
5,186 
5,873 
6,493 


The  following  table  gives  the  breakdown 
of  Aramco's  expansion  program  by  quarters 
over  the  three  years,  and  by  grades  of  crude 
oU: 

ARA^'CO'S  PLANNED  CRUDE  OIL  CAPACITY  INCREASES 
|ln  thousands  of  barrels  daily] 


Arabian  Tol.il 

Arabian        me-   Arabian  in-        Tolal 

ligrit       dmm      heavy     crease    capacity 


Jan.  1,  1973 

actual 5.265         225      1,06U 6,550 

1st  quarter  1973  .       m        330 1,230  7/780 

2d  quarter  1973..        600           50 650  8.430 

3d  quarter  1973..        300 ._     .        300  8.730 

4th  quarter  1973..        150 205         355  9  085 

Tolall973-     1,950         380         205      2.535  9.f85 

Ist  quarter  1974..        600        ~1B^ 655  ijh 

2d  quarter  1974 9,740 

3d  quarter  1974 ...       .   ...  9.741 

4th  quarter  1974..        650...                195         745  10,485 

Total  1974.     1,150           55         195      1.400  10.485 

1st  quarter  1975  .        300           50 .        350  10^35 

2d  quarter  1975..        300         130 430  11,265 

3d  quarter  1975..        300. .        300  11.565 

4th  quarter  1975 75           75  11.640 

Total  1975.        900         180           75      1,155  11,640 


And  look  at  how  Aramco's  expansion  over- 
shadows all  projected  Increases  In  crude  oil 
export  capacity  In  the  Arabian /Persian  Gulf. 
This  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  excludes  the  small  production  of 
Qatar  and  Dubai: 

ARABIAN/PERSIAN  GULF  PLANNED  CRUDE  OIL  CAPACITY 
INCREASES 

)ln  thousands  of  barrels  daily] 


Capacity 


Jan.  1. 
1973 


Jan.  1, 
1974 


Jan.  1,    Dec.  31, 
1975         1975 


Aramco 6,550  9,085  10,485  11.640 

Iranian  Consortium 4.993  5,186  5,873  6,493 

Abu  Dhabi '1,390  i  1,840  -2,270  '2,270 

Iraq  (Basrah) 671  800  1.200  1,650 

Kuwait  Oil  Co... 3,000  3,000  3,000  3,000 

Total 16,604    19.911    22.828      25.053 

1  Averages  for  the  year  as  per  Abu  Dhabi  Government's 
forecast  (PIW-Dec.  11,  1972,  p.  3). 

In  other  words  of  some  8.4-milllon  b  d  ex- 
pansion in  export  capacity  expected  in  the 
Arabian /Persian  Gulf  in  three  years,  Aramco 
alone  accounts  for  over  5-mili;on  b  d.  So 
without  Aramco's  program,  total  expansion 
in  Gulf  export  capacity  wotild  be  only  a 
little  over  3-million  b/d." 

Very  little  additional  oil  producing  capac- 
ity can  be  expected  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  next  few  years,  whether  in  North  and 
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West  Africa.  Venezuela  or  Indonesia.  This 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  projections 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  (excluding  the  XJH. 
a  '.d  Canada,  which  aPe  rapidly  growing  net 
iinpoiters,  not  producers,  on  balance)  : 

CRUat  OIL  PRODUCING  CAPACITY  OUTSIDE  OF  ARABIAN 
GULF 

]ln  millions  of  barrels    ailv] 


lb73 


1974 


1975 


Venezuela 3.6  3.5  3.4 

Libya 2.3  2.3  2.4 

Alseria.     ...          .  1.1  1.1  1.1 

Nigeria                      ......... 1.9  2.1  2.4 

Indonesia 1.5  1.7  1.9 

Europe 4  .6  1.3 

Iraq(Kirkuk) 1.2  1.2  1.2 

Other 1.4  1.5  1.6 

Total 13.4  14.0 


15.3 


The  big  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
even  Aramco's  dramatic  expansion  will  really 
be  sufliclent  to  ease  the  tight  world  supply 
situation?  Or  will  it  be  just  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  world  requirements,  and 
thus  merely  keep  the  present  tightness  from 
deteriorating  into  an  acute  shortage?  There's 
no  answer  here  that  anyone  can  give  with 
any  assurance.  There  are  Just  too  many  "ifs" 
and  unknowns  that  could  affect  the  outlook. 

If  one  looks  at  the  demand  side  of  the 
picture  alone,  the  expansion  in  producing 
capacity  would  be  enough  Just  to  cover  the 
anticipated  increase  in  world  requirements, 
leaving  little  cushion  of  safety.  Most  Indi- 
vidual demand  forecasts  expect  free  world 
demand  (excluding  North  America  but  In- 
cluding U.S.  import  needs)  to  average  about 
4-mlllion  b/d  higher  this  year  than  In  1972 
and  to  rise  another  3.5-mllllon  b/d  or  so  In 
1974  and  the  same  again  in  1975. 

If  these  projections  prove  to  be  In  the  ball- 
park, then  Aramco's  2.5-milllon  b/d  increase 
in  export  capacity  in  1973,  combined  with 
the  0.8-milllon  b  d  Increase  in  the  rest  of  the 
Arabian  Persian  Gulf,  will  not  quite  cover 
the  added  needs. 

But  there  should  be  enough  to  cover  If 
one  adds  the  bits  and  pieces  of  increases 
around  the  rest  of  the  world  (primarily 
Nigeria,  Indonesia,  and  the  North  Sea).  All 
added  up,  they  eke  out  to  around  1 -million 
b'd  additional  production  for  1973.  Much 
the  same  should  be  true  in  1974  and  again 
in  1975.  These  figures  can't  be  lined  up 
exactly,  because  the  demand  estimates  are 
averages  for  the  year,  while  the  capacity 
expansions  are  facilities  opening  on  specific 
dates  (1/  they  come  in  on  schedule — and 
that's  another  if).  Thus  one  can  expect  eas- 
ing and  tightening  of  supplies  in  relation  to 
demand  to  come  in  spurts  and  pauses — espe- 
cially if  one  adds  the  seasonal  factor. 

Thus,  there's  been  a  dramatic  change  In 
world  supply  patterns.  In  the  past,  the 
world's  main  consuming  countries  could 
always  look  to  the  Arabian /Persian  Gulf  to 
provide  the  "swing"'  supply  whenever  pro- 
duction from  closer  sources,  notably  North 
Africa  and  Venezuela,  couldn't  meet  their 
demands. 

Now  all  the  extra  demand  on  the  Middle 
East  has  to  fall  on  Saudi  Arabia.  There's  no 
extra  oil  to  be  had  from  Kuwait,  which  Is 
holding  at  a  government-decreed  3-mllllon 
b  d  celling  (not  counting  Kuwait's  share 
from  the  Neutral  Zone).  Iraq  Is  static,  ex- 
cept for  the  increases  planned  by  the  oil 
companies  at  Basrah,  and  Iraq's  own  slow 
development  of  nationalized  North  Rumalla. 
Iran's  expansion  will  be  relatively  minor  In 
the  next  couple  of  years:  and  anyway.  Its 
capacity  Is  expected  to  peak  out  at  around 
the  S-mllUon  b  d  target  set  for  Jan.  1977. 
Qatar  and  Dubai  have  little  to  add.  Only  Abu 
Dhabi  Is  undergoing  major  expansion,  but 
It's  not  slated  to  hit  3-mlllion  b  d  until  1978 
(PIW— Dec.  11,  p.  1). 

Ptirthermore,  North  Africa  has  turned  out 
a  fizzle  as  far  as  growth  Is  concerned.  At  the 


rate  Libya  Is  going  there's  little  to  expect 
there — except,  perhaps,  a  further  downturn. 
Algeria  is  hard  up  for  exploration  capital, 
and  can  add  nothing  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Nigeria  Is  growing,  true,  but  nowhere 
along  earlier  expectations;  also,  future 
growth  in  new  areas  will  likely  be  offset  by 
a  possible  downturn  in  the  older  main  Shell- 
BP  fields. 

Venezuela's  production  is  on  the  decline, 
and  the  outlook  is  for  more  of  the  same. 
Indonesia  is  growing  a  little,  but  the  volumes 
are  Infinitesimal  in  the  world  picture.  Tlie 
same  for  the  North  Se;.. 

That's  why  one  highly  respected  inter- 
national oil  expert  could  say  recently:  "All 
that  counts,  as  far  as  meeting  the  world's 
growing  requirements,  is  Saudi  Arabia.  All 
the  other  OPEC  countries  are,  in  fact,  irrele- 
vant. "  Saudi  Arabia's  position  in  the  world 
picture  now  is  v  hat  Texas  was  to  the  United 
States  in  the  1930s. 

As  one  close  observer  of  the  vsorld  supply 
scene  sums  it  up  for  PIW:  "All  v.e  can  hope 
for  this  year  and  next  is  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  No  real  shortage,  but 
no  real  surplus,  either.  But  the  balance  Is 
so  delicate  that  if  any  one  thing  goes  wrong — 
a  shutdov.n,  a  slow-up,  or  blow-up  some- 
where— watch  out. 

"And  If  Saudi  Arabia  should  decide  to  put 
a  damper  on  its  expansion,  as  its  govern- 
ment olRcials  have  been  hinting  recently,  it'll 
be  rough."   (PIW— April  23,  p.  6). 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  6,   1973] 

Faisal  Warns  United  States  on  Israel 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

TifiF,  July  4. — King  Faisal  said  today  that 
Saudi  Arabia  will  find  It  "difficult"  to  con- 
tinue close  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  if  American  support  for  Israel  remains 
at  Its  present  level. 

The  ruler  of  the  world's  largest  oil -export- 
ing country  delivered  his  first  public  warn- 
ing that  the  traditionally  strong  American 
ties  to  Saudi  Arabia  "depend  on  the  United 
States  having  a  more  even-handed  and  just 
policy"  In  the  Middle  East.  He  made  the  re- 
marks to  two  American  correspondents  In 
a  brief  audience  In  his  official  summer  palace 
in  Talf,  40  miles  southeast  of  Mecca. 

The  king's  remarks  appeared  intended  to 
bolster  specific  suggestions  meide  recently  by 
his  petroleum  minister,  Zakl  Yamanl,  and 
his  foreign  minister,  Umar  Saqqaf  that  Saudi 
Arabia  may  be  compelled  to  freeze  Its  oil 
production  because  of  rising  Arab  resent- 
ment over  American  support  for  Israel. 

Faisal's  statements,  while  generalized,  are 
certain  to  have  much  more  impact  on  Ameri- 
can officials,  who  are  counting  on  sharply  in- 
creased Saudi  oil  exports  to  ease  the  mount- 
ing "energy  crisis." 

Faisal  Is  one  of  the  Arab  world's  most  pro- 
western  leaders  and  as  recently  as  Last  sum- 
mer publicly  said  that  he  was  against  Unk- 
ing oil  and  politics.  Moreover,  he  Is  a  cau- 
tious man  who  deliberates  with  great  care 
over  his  pronouncements  and  who  follows 
through  on  them  resolutely  once  they  are 
made. 

"The  United  States  stands  behind  Israel, 
but  gains  nothing  from  Its  support  of  Israel 
which  Is  a  burden,"  the  king  said  as  he  sat 
In  the  reception  hall  of  his  palace  office  here 
In  this  small  town  in  the  Hejaz  Mountains. 
Wearing  traditional  robes,  he  spoke  Arabic 
which  was  translated  by  his  official  inter- 
preter. 

"The  real  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
this  region  Is  to  cooperate  with  the  Arabs," 
the  king  said  In  a  high-pitched  voice  that 
reflected  emotion. 

"We  would  like  to  continue  our  friendly 
ties  with  the  United  States."  he  said.  But,  he 
continued,  American  policy  seems  to  be  di- 
rected against  the  Arabs  and  cooperation 
would  be  difficult  unless  the  United  States 
corrected  this. 

According  to  some  government  estimates 
the  United  States  will  have  to  Import  one  out 


of  every  five  barrels  of  oil  it  consumes  In  the 
19803  from  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  the  po- 
tential to  produce  20  million  barrels  a  day 
by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

But  Saudi  o.T.cials  here  stress  that  the 
country's  current  production  of  8  million 
barrels  a  day  is  more  than  sufTicient  for  its 
projected  revenue  needs  and  that  produc- 
tion of  anything  above  that  will  only  be 
done  to  help  the  West  meet  growing  energy 
needs. 

A  strong  debate  over  freezing  production 
at  present  levels  is  being  conducted  Inside 
the  S\;preme  Petroleum  Council  appointed 
by  King  Faisal  two  months  ago  to  devise  an 
oil  policy.  Saudi  Arabia  is  under  frowing 
Arab  presstire  to  use  oil  to  Influence  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Middle-East. 

Yamani.  who  sounded  the  first  warning  of 
a  possible  Saudi  change  in  his  meetings  with 
American  officials  m  Washington  in  April,  is 
reported  by  reliable  sources  to  'oe  'stand- 
ing virtually  alone"  in  pre.ssing  for  contin- 
ued escalation  of  product icii. 

Hisham  Nazir,  the  president  of  Sav.dl 
Arabia's  planning  organization  and  also  is  a 
member  of  the  council,  disclosed  in  an  inter- 
view that  the  national  ecoi;o:nic  plan  for 
1975  to  1980  is  being  drawn  up  oit  the  cur- 
rent assumption  cf  a  10  per  cent  annual 
Increase  In  petroleum  production. 

This  would  represent  something  of  a  com- 
promise in  the  debate.  Other  high  ranking 
Saudi  officials  said  that  It  would  still  fall 
short  of  what  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  are  likely  to  need  over  that  period. 

Competent  Satidi  officials  say  that  they  are 
concerned  that  there  has  been  no  evident 
.■\merican  reaction  yet  to  Yamani's  statement 
In  Washington  or  to  Saqqafs  even  more  out- 
spoken warnings  at  two  press  conferences  In 
Latin  America  last  month. 

The  king  may  have  been  reflecting  his 
concern  In  his  remarks  today  which  were  a 
more  moderate  public  version  of  the  strong 
plea  he  made  In  Geneva  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
the  heads  of  four  American  companies  that 
operate  here,  according  to  reliable  sources 

American  embassy  officials  here  are  de- 
terminedly noncommittal  on  the  growing 
evidence  of  a  sudden  Saudi  shift.  Other  dip- 
lomatic sources  depict  the  official  American 
view  now  as  holding  that  the  Saudis  are 
"making  an  entreaty  rather  than  a  threat." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  11,  1973] 

satjdis    pondfr   whether    to   produce   the 

Oil  United  States  Needs 

(By  Jim  Hoagland  i 

Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia. — The  midnight 
sky  glows  In  fierce  red  hues  here  at  the 
edge  of  the  world's  largest  oil  field,  where 
American  companies  are  racing  to  escalate 
production  needed  to  fill  splrallng  global 
energy    demands. 

The  dancing,  hissing  natural  gas  flares  that 
burn  in  the  horizon  ripple  in  the  desert 
wind. 

Across  the  Arabian  Peninsula  1.000  miles 
away,  Saudi  Arabian  merchants  sweep  Into 
American  banks  In  Jeddah  each  morniuc 
with  huge  sacks  of  100  rial  notes,  each  equal 
to  $25.  A  tidal  wave  of  money  is  rushing  Into 
the  country  as  more  oil  pours  out. 

In  his  modest,  green-tlle-roofed  summer 
palace  in  the  mountain  town  of  Talf.  King 
Faisal  receives  visitors  with  an  elegant  po- 
liteness, standing  as  they  enter  and  shaking 
hands  with  them. 

Rapidly  and  perhaps  somewhat  reluctant- 
ly becoming  one  of  the  most  powerful  lead- 
ers in  the  Arab  world,  Faisal  quickly  shows 
that  he  Is  spending  much  of  his  time  brood- 
ing about  the  twin  flows  of  oil  and  money 
and  their  impact  on  the  entire  Middle  East. 

Suddenly.  Saudi  Arabia  has  shifted  from 
being  seen  as  the  West's  main  hope  for  solv- 
ing the  energy  crisis  to  being  another  unpre- 
dictable factor  In  the  volatile  world  of  oil 
and  politics. 
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"The  United  States  cannot  take  us  for 
granted  any  longer."  a  Saudi  leader,  who 
was  educated  In  the  United  States  and  de- 
scribes himself  as  pro-American,  said  strong- 
ly. "Cooperation  has  to  work  both  ways." 

The  four  large  American  petroleum  com- 
panies that  Jointly  operate  here  are  pushing 
ahead  with  a  crash  expansion  program 
around  Dhahran  that  could  thrust  Saudi 
Arabia  beyond  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  world's  largest  petroleum 
producer  In  four  years. 

Increasingly,  however,  company  officials 
wonder  If  they  will  be  allowed  to  use  the 
new  facilities  they  are  frenetically  install- 
ing at  the  rate  of  $500  million  a  year.  Spe- 
cific warnings  by  the  Saudi  petroleum  and 
foreign  ministers  and  a  more  general  decla- 
ration to  this  correspondent  by  King  Faisal 
last  week  have  made  It  clear  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  seriously  considering  blocking  fu- 
ture oil  production  increases  because  of 
what  is  seen  here  as  all-out  American  sup- 
port for  Israel. 

A  Saudi  decision  to  freeze  production  at 
current  levels  could  create  chaos  In  an  en- 
ergy-hungry world,  and  competent  Saudi  of- 
ficials predict  that  the  psychological  Impact 
of  such  an  announcement  would  drive  al- 
ready rising  oil  prices  upward  even  more 
sharply  overnight. 

The  open  discussion  of  such  a  possibility 
by  the  Saudis  already  amounts  to  a  major 
policy  setback  for  the  Nixon  administration 
In  the  Middle  East. 

An  unstated  but  priority  aim  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  to  keep  America's 
growing  need  for  Arab  oil  and  Its  support 
for  Israel  separated,  or.  as  a  member  of  the 
Washington  foreign  policy  community  put 
It  recently,  "on  two  separate  tracks."  The 
pronouncements  of  Saudi  leaders  are  the 
first  serious  merging  of  the  two  tracks. 

They  also  signify  Saudi  Arabia's  new 
awareness  of  Its  growing  power.  Amassing 
foreign  currency  reserves  at  a  rate  of  $100 
million  a  month  faster  than  It  can  spend 
them,  this  nation  of  about  5  million  people 
13  abandoning  Its  traditional  Isolationism 
and  la  cautiously  emerging  as  a  major  force 
In  International,  Arab  world  and  Persian 
Gulf  politics. 

"All  the  Arabs  know  that  It  Is  In  the 
hands  of  this  government  alone  to  'get  the 
West  to  behave'  as  they  tell  us  again  and 
again."  a  key  Saudi  policymaker  said. 

The  other  major  factor  In  the  new  Saudi 
willingness  to  tie  oil  to  politics  Is  the  grow- 
ing realization  here  that  this  desert  king- 
dom's still  developing  economy  cannot  ab- 
sorb the  enormous  revenues  that  Increased 
production  and  higher  oil  prices  are  bring- 
ing. Given  Its  conservative  investment  poli- 
cies and  the  present  uncertainty  of  Inter- 
national monetary  conditions,  top  Saudi  of- 
ficials feel  that  production  above  the  8  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  figure  of  May  Is  wasteful 
for  them. 

The  Saudis  have  passed  this  message  to 
Washington  through  a  number  of  channels. 
They  have  not  made  It  clear  exactly  what 
they  want  In  the  way  of  a  change  In  Ameri- 
can Middle  East  policy. 

But  a  series  of  conversations  with  Cabinet- 
level  officials  over  the  past  week  did  Indicate 
that  the  Saudis  feel  they  need  some  public 
sign  of  American  willingness  to  consider  the 
Arab  cause  more  seriously,  especially  In 
areas  like  voting  In  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council 

"We  are  not  asking  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel,"  said  a  Saudi  minister.  "We  want  a 
reasonable  policy  to  bring  a  settlement." 

Other  Saudi  leaders  stress  that  their  gov- 
ernment has  been  "disappointed  and  em- 
barrassed" by  the  Nixon  administration's 
failure  to  move  on  the  diplomatic  front 
while  stepping  up  new  military  aid  to  Israel, 
despite  what  Saudis  Insist  were  clear  prom- 
ises of  a  shift  In  the  Middle  East  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  reelection  last  year. 


The  underlying  suggestion  Is  that  the 
Saudis  went  out  on  a  limb  by  counseling  re- 
straint on  other  Arab  countries,  especially 
Egypt,  on  the  basis  of  an  expected  American 
shift  that  has  not  materialized. 

Previously  undisclosed  production  statis- 
tics for  this  year  underscore  the  West's  In- 
creasing dependence  on  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
has  oil  reserves  estimated  by  the  Saudi  gov- 
ernment at  156  billion  barrels.  22  per  cent 
of  the  non-Communist  world's  total  proved 
oil  reserves. 

In  May,  production  by  Aramco.  the  oper- 
ating company  for  Exxon,  Standard  OH  of 
California,  Texaco  and  Mobil  soared  above 
8  million  barrels  a  day.  If  oil  Industry  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  production  are  accurate, 
Saudi  Arabia  has  quietly  surpassed  the  So- 
viet Union  as  the  world's  second  largest  pro- 
ducer by  a  small  margin. 

Sand  storms  in  the  Persian  Gulf  hindered 
ship  loading  in  June  and  production  slipp)ed 
back  to  7.2  million  barrels  a  day  for  the 
month,  even  with  the  oil  port  closed  49 
per  cent  of  the  time.  This  was  the  original 
target  figure  for  average  production  by 
Aramco  In  1973.  Since  production  usually 
rises  more  sharply  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  It  will  easily  be  exceeded — If  Saudi 
Arabia  permits  the  Increases.  In  the  first  week 
of  July,  Aramco  says  its  production  was  run- 
ning at  8.6  million  barrels  a  day.  U.S.  pro- 
duction is  less  than  10  million  barrels  daily. 

In  six  months,  Saudi  Arabia  has  increased 
its  total  crude  oil  production  by  40  per  cent. 
Aramco's  estimated  capital  budgets  of  $500 
million  for  1974  and  1975  indicate  that  the 
company  plans  at  least  a  20  per  cent  Increase 
In  production  in  each  of  those  years,  mean- 
ing that,  by  the  end  of  1975,  the  company 
sees  a  world-wide  market  for  Saudi  produc- 
tion of  12  million  barrels  dally. 

This  month,  500,000  barrels  of  Saudi  oil 
will  be  imported  Into  North  America.  Indus- 
try sources  predict  that  the  United  States 
will  need  to  import  five  times  that  figure  by 
•1975  to  keep  pace  with  growing  energy 
<lemands. 

,  At  current  production.  Saudi  Arabia  will 
earn  more  than  $4  billion  In  oil  revenues  this 
year,  a  30  per  cent  Increase  from  last  year. 
At  least  $1  billion  will  be  added  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  present  foreign  exchange  holdings 
of  $3  bUllon. 

The  rush  of  new  oil  revenue  Into  Saudi 
Arabia  has  stunned  even  Saudi  financial  man- 
agers, who  until  a  few  months  ago  were  pre- 
dicting that  their  sparsely  populated  coun- 
try would  be  able  to  spend  enough  of  the 
revenue  to  make  oil  production  increases 
worthwhile. 

Palsnl,  who  sees  a  long-term  danger  to  the 
Intensely  conservative  Saudi  society  from  too 
much  easy  money,  has  resisted  large-scale 
social  welfare  programs  and  bureaucracies 
such  as  those  that  have  helped  other  gulf 
states  soak  up  their  oil  moiaey. 

The  national  development  budget  has 
spurted  from  virtually  zero  four  years  ago  to 
$3  billion  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  But  only 
62  per  cent  of  the  development  funds  could 
actually  be  spent  last  year. 

"We  don't  have  enough  contractors  to  do 
what  we  can  budget,  and  what  we  want  to 
do."  Hlsham  Nazlr.  president  of  the  govern- 
ment's Planning  Organization,  said.  "There 
aren't  enough  contractors  In  the  world." 

Nazlr's  organization  Is  drawing  up  a  new 
five  year  economic  plan  to  begin  in  1976.  It 
will  call  for  $40  billion  to  $50  billion  total 
expenditures.  The  budget  figures  assume  that 
Saudi  oil  production  will  Increase  only  by  10 
per  cent  annually  in  the  future. 

"Saudi  Arabia  niust  draw  a  firm  policy  on 
oil  production."  said  Nazlr.  one  of  five  key 
officials  named  by  Faisal  to  the  newly  formed 
Supreme  Petroleum  Council.  "The  policy  will 
have  to  put  an  end  to  waste"  brought  about 
by  overproduction,  which  adds  to  Saudi  In- 
ternal tnfiatlon  and  the  filing  up  of  devalu- 
ing dollars. 


"We  have  to  strike  a  balance  between  com- 
peting factors  that  Include  our  development 
requirements,  prolonging  our  national  oil 
reserves  over  the  longest  period,  the  absorp- 
tive capacity  of  our  economy,  the  accumula- 
tion of  monetary  reserves  that  decline  in 
value  while  prices  for  oil  rise,  and  world 
energy  requirements." 

A  Saudi  Cabinet  minister  explained:  "We 
have  found  that  the  maximum  revenue  we 
can  usefully  absorb  Is  brought  In  by  produc- 
tion of  7  million  barrels  a  day.  Anything  we 
produce  over  that  harms  our  own  Interests, 
by  keeping  prices  down  and  by  disturbing 
our  economic  balance. 

"We  are  prepared  to  go  out  of  our  way  and 
produce  more.  But  we  have  to  have  a  reason." 

The  Petroleum  Council  which  clearly  mixes 
foreign  and  oil  policy  Interest,  will  recom- 
mend Saudi  Arabia's  first  national  petroleum 
policy  to  Faisal.  The  debate  over  freezing 
production  at  current  levels  Is  expected  to 
go  on  for  some  months,  while  the  Saudis  look 
for  signs  of  a  change  In  Washington. 

Saudi  officials  stress  that  In  their  view  they 
are  not  talking  about  "using  oil  as  a  weap- 
on,"  as  more  militant  Arab  states  have  de- 
manded. There  are  no  suggestions  here  of  a 
complete  oil  cutoff  to  Western  countries 
similar  to  the  one  that  was  briefly  tried  In 
1967. 

But  If  Arab-Israeli  fighting  should  resume, 
these  same  officials  make  clear  Saudi  oil 
would  be  immediately  cut  off.  "If  there  is  a 
battle  we  are  In  It,"  said  one  authoritative 
source.  "People  had  better  understand  that 
now." 

One  suggestion  that  will  reportedly  sur- 
face In  the  Petroleum  Council  Involves  freez- 
ing production  at  this  year's  original  target 
figure.  7.2  million  barrels  a  day,  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  and  1974.  This  would  have  an 
especially  sharp  impact  on  the  oil  companies, 
who  would  see  the  return  on  their  massive 
new  Investment  delayed. 

The  Saudi  Finance  Ministry,  which  faces 
difficult  decisions  on  the  accumulating  rev- 
enue Increases,  Is  reliably  reported  to  be 
pushing  hard  for  a  production  freeze.  So  Is 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  which  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  Arab  criticism  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
traditionally  close  ties  to  the  United  States. 

Saudi  Arabia's  new  activism  in  Arab  af- 
fairs was  underscored  last  week  when  the 
kingdom  granted  the  Arab  Socialist  Baath 
government  In  Syria  a  $24  million  develop- 
ment loan. 

Top  aides  credit  Faisal,  67,  with  having 
dissuaded  Egypt's  President  Anwar  Sadat 
from  launching  a  military  strike  Into  the  Is- 
raeli-occupied Slnal  Peninsula  In  early  June, 
and  a  top  envoy  was  to  be  dispatched  to 
Cairo  this  week  to  assure  Sadat  of  continued 
Saudi  financial  support  if  Egypt  stays  out  of 
the  proposed  merger  the  Libya's  firebrand 
young  leader.  Col.  Muammar  Qaddafl,  is 
pushing. 

Saudi  officials  are  diplomatically  vague 
when  asked  what  first  step  the  United  States 
could  take  to  evidence  a  change  toward  the 
"evenhanded"  pwallcy  Faisal  called  for  last 
week. 

"The  puzzle  Is  what  Is  It  that  our  Ameri- 
can friends  want?"  said  Foreign  Minister 
Omar  Saqqaf .  '"Why  Is  the  help  always  for  Is- 
rael? There  are  more  than  2.5  million  Pales- 
tinian people  either  In  refuge  (abroad)  or 
under  occupation.  .  . . 

"If  people  think  this  question  Is  going 
to  be  as  It  Is  now  forever,  they  are  wTong," 
he  added.  "We  are  friends  with  the  United 
States.  We  want  to  be  friends.  But  there  Is 
always  a  limit." 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  12,  1973] 
I»iprNG  Down  Alaska's  Oil 
With  any  reasonable  display  of  responsibil- 
ity from  the  Senate,  the  Intermedlable  con- 
troversy over  the  Alaska  pipeline  may  finally 
come  to  some  sort  of  resolution  In  coming 
days.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  has  a  bill 
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on  the  fioor  removing  the  lat-est  obstacle  to 
the  long-delayed  pipeline,  an  appeals  court 
decision  that  the  width  of  the  rl^ht-of-way 
violated  the  Federal  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920.  The  bill  Is  currently  scheduled  for  a 
vote  next  Tuesday. 

Unfortunately,  though,  this  bill  to  Iron 
out  technicalities  has  become  a  vehicle  for 
debate  on  the  whole  range  of  pipeline  issues. 
If  responsibility  falters,  the  effect  could  be 
to  delay  production  of  Alaskan  oil  until  every- 
thing about  national  pipeline  policy  Is  abso- 
lutely settled,  or  In  other  words,  forever.  In 
view  of  the  present  domestic  energy  short- 
fall and  the  balance  of  payments  and  national 
security  problems  raised  by  Increased  oil  Im- 
ports. It  would  seem  reasonable  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  Instead  resolve  these  Issues  In  favor 
of  the  quickest  possible  production  of  Alas- 
kan North  Slope  oil. 

The  pipeline  debate  has  gone  on  so  long, 
however,  that  It  seems  to  have  a  life  of  Its 
own,  above  and  beyond  reason.  The  original 
Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  proposal  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  coinciding  with  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(NEPA),  which  gave  conservationists  appar- 
ently Infinite  means  for  delaying  projects 
they  didn't  like.  The  oil  companies  appear 
to  liave  aggravated  the  situation  by  falling  at 
first  to  take  environmental  objections 
seriously. 

When  the  Alyeska  pipeline  backers  finally 
agreed  to  accept  these  demands,  at  great  ex- 
pense, they  encountered  an  entirely  new 
set  of  objections,  based  on  regional  oil 
needs.  Midwestern  politicians  are  now  the 
main  proponents  of  a  route  across  Canada, 
which  would  deliver  North  Slope  oil  to  refin- 
eries In  Chicago  Instead  of  the  West  Coast. 

The  arguments  on  all  sides  have  been 
marked  by  inconsistency  and  shifting  ground, 
to  the  point  that  the  environmental  objec- 
tions have  seemed  like  a  mask  for  the  re- 
gional tug-of-war,  and  the  regional  argu- 
ments have  looked  like  a  cover  for  conserva- 
tionist obstruction. 

The  oil  companies  themselves  have  been 
so  unwDnvlnclng  that  Senator  Jackson  has 
doubts  that  the  original  trans-Alaska  route 
was  the  best  possible  decision.  Yet  no  matter 
where  the  pipeline  goes,  it  will  alter  the 
nattjral  environment,  and  no  matter  where 
it  ends,  the  oil  will  be  needed.  The  Issue  bolls 
down  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  trans- 
Canada  Mackenzie  Valley  route  will  require 
at  least  another  two  years  for  preliminary 
ground  surveys,  land  purchases,  native  claims 
settlements,  Parliamentary  and  prortncial 
political  dickering,  and  the  like,  Alyeska 
construction  is  ready  to  begin  immediately. 

This  construction  has  already  been  delayed 
four  years,  and  the  United  States  Is  paying 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation  will  be  worsened  by  the  lin- 
ports  needed  to  comi)ensate  for  the  up  to  2 
million  barrels  a  day  that  could  be  coming 
out  of  Alaska.  But  a  greater  and  Immeasur- 
able loss.  In  terms  of  long-range  planning,  is 
ready  knowledge  of  Just  how  much  oil  Alaska 
can  provide.  Since  a  period  of  concentrated 
drilling,  which  produced  a  firm  estimate  of 
9.6  bUllon  barrels  In  Prudhoe  Bay  proven  re- 
serves, exploration  has  almost  ceased.  Some 
geologists  believe  that  North  Slope  resources 
will  ultimately  amount  to  three  to  ten  times 
that  figure.  Alaska  might  indeed  produce 
enough  oil  to  Justify  a  second,  or  even  a  third 
plpeune  and  substantially  reduce  dependence 
on  foreign  imports.  But  there  Is  no  way  of 
knowing  for  sure  untu  completion  of  the 
first  one  makes  It  feasible  to  resume  explora- 
tory drilling. 

Yet  a  whole  new  set  of  objections,  this 
time  based  on  antitrust,  has  been  coming  up 
this  week.  Most  pipelines  have  historically 
been  built  by  the  oil  producers,  and  their 
critics  argue  this  gives  them  oligopoly  con- 
trol of  the  market  at  the  other  end.  Since 
Alyeska  would  continue  this  practice.  Senator 


Floyd  Haskell  has  framed  an  amendment 
that  would  require  all  oil  majors  everywhere 
to  divest  their  pipeline  interests.  If  Senator 
Haskell  wants  to  debate  this  issue,  he  ought 
to  bring  It  forward  as  a  3eparate  bill.  Surely 
the  nation  should  not  be  deprived  of  Alaskan 
oil  until  this  volatile  an  issue  is  finally 
settled. 

Likewise,  a  minimum  of  delay  ought  to  be 
the  goal  In  handling  the  vexing  environ- 
mental impact  statement  question.  Since  this 
device  has  been  the  main  means  of  blocking 
the  pipeline,  some  Senators  want  to  legislate 
an  end  to  this  particular  NEPA-based  suit. 
Senator  Jackson,  who  originated  the  Idea  of 
an  Impact  statement,  opposes  creating  a 
special  exemption  as  a  precedent  that  could 
blow  holes  In  NEPA.  We  would  certainly  agree 
that  the  whole  idea  of  environmental  Impact 
statements  should  not  be  thrown  out  the 
window  now  that  the  nation  has  come  all 
this  v.-ay,  and  conceivably  a  one-shot  exemp- 
tion could  lead  to  its  own  round  of  litigation. 
But  If  an  exemption  is  not  granted,  some 
other  way  should  be  found  to  expedite  a 
decision,  perhaps  somehow  forcing  the  courts 
to  speed  the  case,  or  revising  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  itself  to  place  a  limit  on 
the  endless  lawsuits  it  now   invites. 

If  worse  comes  to  worse  and  further  delays 
crop  up.  Senator  Jackson  warns  that  he 
would  prefer  to  have  the  government  take 
over  the  whole  project.  We  hope  this  Is  more 
of  a  threat  than  a  serious  proposal.  Certainly, 
conservationists  might  have  second  thoughts 
about  a  challenge  ' -n  they  realize  that  if 
private  Industry  can  u  trample  the  timdra, 
the  government  will.  Whatever  the  problems 
with  Xi\e  Alaska  route,  this  prof>osal  Indicates 
that  the  alternatives  are  worse.  As  far  as 
North  Slope  oil  Is  concerned.  It's  time  to  pipe 
It  down. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  Interior  Committee 
in  ordering  S.  1081,  the  "Federal  Lands 
Right-of-Way  Act  of  1973,"  reported  fa- 
vorably to  the  Senate  is  a  reasoned  re- 
sponsible position  that  is  dictated  by  our 
national  energy  reo.uirements.  The  bill 
was  carefully  drafted  after  extensive 
heai'ings  at  which  all  points  of  vievv-  were 
heard  and  carefully  considered,  and  af- 
ter lengthy  discus.sion  in  marklng-up  the 
bill.  The  alternative  proposed  by  the 
pending  amendment,  for  example,  re- 
ceived 2  full  days  of  hearings  and  the 
arguments  for  the  amendment  were 
ably  presented  during  mark-up  by  the 
junior  Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
H.-vsKELL)  and  Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  majority  of  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  national  interest  would 
not  be  served  by  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  further  delay  and  uncer- 
tainty it  entails.  The  committee  did.  how- 
ever, address  the  possibility  of  a  Cana- 
dian oil  pipeline.  Title  II  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  directs  the  President  and  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  to  initiate 
studies  and  negotiations  with  Canada  to 
determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  secure 
Canadian  approval  for  construction  of  a 
second  oil  pipeline  from  Alaska  to  the 
Midwest,  and,  if  so.  on  what  terms  and 
conditions  and  at  what  price. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
Is  a  responsible  bill.  It  represents  a  major 
reform  of  many  archaic  Federal  right- 
of-way  statutes  which  are  clearly  out- 
dated and  which  are  not  consistent  with 
proper  environmental  safeguards  and  the 
need  for  advanced  land  use  planning. 

The  committee  bill  steers  a  middle 
course  between  two  groups  of  proponents 


who  advocate  extreme  and  opposite  po- 
sitions. 

First,  there  are  those  who  v^ant  im- 
mediate congressional  authorization  of 
a  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Proposals  of 
this  position  would  override  the  environ- 
mental safeguards  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  and  foreclose  ques- 
tions concerning  any  aspect  of  the  pipe- 
line's approval  from  any  opportunity  for 
judicial  review. 

The  second  and  opposite  position  is 
equally  extreme.  It  is  advocated  by  a  co- 
alition between  some  environmentalists 
who  want  no  pipeline  at  all,  imder  any 
circumstances,  anjTvhere,  and  regional 
interests  who  want  the  first  pipeline 
built  into  the  Midwest — even  if  that  de- 
cision means  extensive  delay  in  delivery 
of  Alaska  oil,  and  even  if  it  delays  con- 
struction of  a  critically  needed  natural 
gas  pipeline  into  the  Midwest,  and  even 
if  that  delay  poses  danger  to  the  larger 
national  interest  in  developing  domestic 
energy  resources. 

The  committee  did  not  support  either 
of  these  positions.  Before  Tuesday,  I  will 
explain  in  greater  detail  my  views  on  the 
first  position.  Today  I  want  to  discuss 
the  second  position  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
pending  amendment  and  the  arguments 
and  contentions  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  have  presented  to  the 
Senate. 

Yesterday,  the  amendment's  sponsor, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  set 
out  in  his  opening  statement  five  key 
issues,  which  I  will  take  up  in  my  own 
order  and  discuss. 

I.    THOSE    WHO    WANT   A    DELAY    Sin»PORT   THX 
PENDING    AMENDMENT 

First,  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota stated  that : 

There  is  no  disagreement  on  the  need  for 
speedy  action  to  bring  this  much-needed 
oil  to  American  markets. 

I  made  almost  the  same  statement 
Monday,  but  unfortimately  I  was  wrong, 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
wrong  yesterday.  I  was  surprised  that  six 
Members  of  the  Senate  voted  "nay"  on 
my  amendment  (No.  315)  which  declared 
the  movement  of  North  Slope  oil  and  gas 
to  be  a  matter  of  national  urgency. 

It  appears  that  there  is  in  fact  dis- 
agreement on  the  need  for  speedy  action. 

For  example,  I  cannot  help  noting  that 
many  of  tlie  environmentalist  represent- 
atives who  have  been  lobbying  so  effec- 
tively for  the  pending  amendment  have 
opposed  any  development  of  North  Slope 
oil  and  gas  from  the  beginning.  Today 
they  advocate  a  trans-Canada  line  as  a 
delaying  tactic. 

I  must  therefore  confess  to  some  skep- 
ticism when  they  offer  us  arguments 
that  a  Canadian  pipeline  mvolves  no 
additional  delays. 

No  one  can  seriously  deny  that  people 
who  are  basically  opposed  to  any  pipe- 
line— ^people  who  would  be  delighted 
with  an  indefinite  delay — are  the  back- 
bone of  the  national  coalition  support- 
ing this  amendment. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  full  page  ad 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  by 
the  coalition  to  find  the  evidence.  Look 
at  that  ad.  There  is  no  commitment 
made  to  delivers'  of  Alaska  oil  by  any 
route.  Canadian  or  trans- Alaska.   The 
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only  conimitment  is  to  further  delay:  to 
continue  to  keep  Alaska  oil  in  the  ground 
at  a  time  when  American  consumers  are 
running  short. 

Mr.  President,  being  the  nuthor  of  the 
National  Envirorjnental  Policy  Act  and 
a  long-time  environmentalist,  I  have  an 
interest,  and  I  think  I  can  be  o'oiective. 

I  met  with  .some  of  these  people  4 
years  ago.  and  they  commented  that 
they  did  not  want  to  see  oil  moved  out  of 
Alaska  through  any  route.  They  were 
very  frank  and  honest  about  it.  Then,  as 
the  heat  sot  on  and  we  were  running 
into  shortages  and  greater  dependence 
on  oil  from  abroad,  they  decided  that 
they  would  not  take  that  position  but 
would  suggest  the  trans-Canada  route, 
and  that  is  where  we  are.  That  is  why 
we  are  on  this  amendment  today.  I 
know  whereof  I  speak,  and  I  think  I  can 
speak  objectively. 

When  independent  distributors  and 
gris  stations  are  being  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness, when  farm  tractors  are  running  out 
of  gas,  when  fuel  supplies  for  vital  pub- 
lic services  are  dwindling,  and  when  re- 
liance on  imports  from  unstable  sources 
is  growing  dangerously,  it  does  not  make 
any  sense  at  all  to  tolerate,  let  alone  to 
mandate  by  congressional  action,  con- 
tinued delay. 

No  one  in  this  body  who  votes  for  this 
amendment  can  honestly  get  up  on  a 
platform  and  say  he  did  not  vote  for 
delay  by  the  Humphrey  amendment. 
They  have  decided  to  change  that  delay 
to  30  days.  That  is  how  sensitive  they  are 
on  this  issue.  The  amendment  is  clear, 
and  any  opponent  can  read  it  back  to 
them  and  say,  "You  voted  tor  a  delay  in 
connection  with  the  Alaska  pipeline"; 
and  they  cannot  deny  that  fact,  because 
it  is  written  right  into  the  amendment. 

The  fuel  shortages  the  country  is  now 
experiencing  are  not  short-term,  one- 
shot  affairs.  They  will  be  with  us  for 
several  years  Into  the  future.  And  they 
will  get  worse  before  they  get  better.  Be- 
tween now  and  1980  the  only  .secure  and 
certain  Increment  of  new  energy  supply 
for  the  Nation  is  Alaska  oil.  If  we  delay  a 
decision  on  the  delivery  of  Alaska  oil, 
how  will  we  meet  the  Nation's  growing 
petroleum  requirements  in  1977,  in  1978, 
in  1979,  and  1980? 

n.  THE  MIDWEST  INTEREST 

The  sponsor  of  the  amendment  stated 
yesterday  that  his  approach  is  not  a  "re- 
gional approach."  I  agree. 

The  delay  in  delivery  of  Alaska  oil  that 
the  amendment  mandates  is  clearly  not 
in  the  interest  of  midwestem  consumers. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
will  allow  that  my  own  judgment  of  this 
issue  is  not  a  parochial  one.  If  I  were 
convinced  that  environmental  consider- 
ations or  national  economic  benefits 
clearly  and  substantially  favored  the 
Canada  route,  and  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  getting  it  built  in  the  same 
time,  my  position  would  be  quite  differ- 
ent. Oil  tankers  are  no  more  popular  in 
Puget  Sound  than  they  are  in  Delaware 
Bay  or  Massachussetts  Bay. 

Canadian  official  pronouncements  on 
Arctic  pipelines  are  like  scripture — each 
side  can  find  a  quotation  to  suit  its  pur- 
pose. Yet  I  wonder  whether  our  Midwest 
colleagues  have  fully  grasped  the  Im- 
portance of  one  of  the  answers  which  the 


Canadian  Government  recently  gave  the 
State  Department. 

The  question  was  this: 

Vvonlc"  active  Canadian  consideration  of  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline  delay  cousider- 
a;  ion  of  the  prospective  application  for  a  gas 
pipeline?  .Are  there  propcnents  in  Canada 
oi"  the  ga.s  pipeline.'  Are  there  proponents  in 
Canadi  of  the  gas  pipeline  who  oppose  en- 
couragement of  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline 
on  these  grounds? 

The  answer  was  that — 

Canada  \vot:ld  likely  wish  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  building  both  an  oil  pipeline  and 
a  t;as  pipeline  simultaneously  because  of 
the  Impacts  upon  the  Canadian  economy.  // 
if  is  decided  to  proceed  with  active  consid- 
vrattori  of  the  Canadian  oil  pipeWte.  it  is 
likelu  that  the  question  of  building  a  gas 
pipeline  icould  be  deferred,  for  reasons  of 
ga.s  supply  to  such  a  pipeline.  This  is  based 
on  the  as.'umption  that  ^omc  50  per  cent  of 
the  gas  s^ipply  would  be  solution  gas  from 
the  .'\laska  North  Slope.  If  an  approval  to 
btiild  a  Canadian  Oil  Pipeline  was  grafted 
and  if  the  Canadian  Government  did  not 
wish  to  have  the  gas  pipeline  built  slmtil- 
taaeously,  it  is  possible  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  gas  pipeline  could  be  delayed  by 
some  three  i/cars  compared  with  the  decision 
to  build  the  Alyeska  oil  pipeline.  (Emphasis 
added) 

Let  me  point  out  the  implication  of 
this  statement,  that  consideration  of 
Canadian  oil  pipeline  from  Alaska  will 
block  the  delivery  of  natural  gas  from 
either  the  North  Slope  or  Arctic  Canada 
to  the  Midwest. 

The  Canadian  Government  does  not 
want  both  an  oil  and  a  gas  pipeline  from 
the  Arctic  built  at  the  same  time,  for  eco- 
nomic and  balance-of -payments  reasons. 
For  tliis  reason  the  only  way  the  Mid- 
western United  States  can  get  new  gas 
supplies  from  cither  Alaska  or  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic  within  8  to  10  years  is  to  go 
forward  now  with  the  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline. 

The  Midwest  stands  to  benefit  in  crude 
oil  supply,  as  well  as  natural  gas,  from 
the  earlier  completion  date  of  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  The  Middle  West  will 
benefit,  first,  from  the  availability  of 
Alberta  crude  oil  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  Puget  Sound.  It  will  benefit  second 
from  the  availability  of  Four  Corners 
crude  oil  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
southern  California.  These  two  sources 
alone  will  amount  to  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day.  Conceivably,  both  ex- 
isting pipelines  serving  the  west  coast 
could  be  turned  around,  within  a  few 
months,  to  add  another  half-million  bar- 
rels to  midcontinent  crude  oil  supply. 

Finally,  the  foreign  supply  of  crude 
oil  is  not  unlimited.  Tliis  is  particularly 
true  of  low  sulfur  crudes  like  that  pro- 
duced in  Alaska.  With  the  countries 
whose  production  has  topped  out  and 
those  who  will  deliberately  be  limiting 
production.  North  Slope  production  is  a 
net  addition  to  world  supplies  available 
to  the  United  States.  Every  barrel  of 
North  Slope  oil  delivered  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  will  make  either  one 
barrel  of  domestic  crude  oil  or,  one  bar- 
rel of  imports,  available  somewhere  else 
in  the  United  States. 

Two  million  barrels  per  day  of  Alaska 
crude  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  mean  two 
million  additional  barrels  of  crude,  more 
or  less,  from  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Alberta, 
Venezuela  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  available 


East  of  the  Rockies.  A  3-to-6  year  delay, 
to  build  a  pipeline  across  Canada,  means 
that  much  less  oil  for  the  South,  the  Mid- 
west and  the  East,  for  a  period  of  3  to  6 
years. 

That  is  a  very  significant  point.  Vv'hen 
one  talks  about  oil  coming  in.  2  million 
barrels  a  day  speaks  for  itself. 

m.    ENvrRONMEKT    COMPARISONS 

The  sponsor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment has  stat-ed  that  one  cf  the  key  is- 
sues before  the  Senate  in  this  debate  in- 
volves "the  environmental  risks  associ- 
ated with  a  trans-Alaska  route."  The 
Canadian  pipeline,  it  is  alleged,  "v;ou!d 
greatly  minimize  environmental  dam- 
age." 

This  "conclusion"  is  by  no  means 
obvious  from  the  information  we  have 
today.  Unmentioned  r.re  the  major  en- 
vironm.'nta'i  hazards  associated  with  pro- 
posals for  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline. 

J'iore  importantly,  additional  informa- 
tion m;iy  never  resolve  which  route  is 
in  fact  less  dangerous  to  the  environ- 
ment. I  challenge  any  open-minded  Sen- 
ator to  read  the  various  presentations  in 
parts  3  and  4  of  the  committee's  hearing 
record  regarding  the  environmental  im- 
pacts of  the  two  alternatives,  and  con- 
clude differently  from  the  committee  ma- 
jority. We  observed  that — 

Proponents  of  the  Canadian  pipeline  con- 
tended that  its  environmental  risks  tre  less 
serious  than  those  of  the  Trans-.Maska 
route.  They  emphasize  the  latter's  crossing  of 
an  active  earthquake  belt,  the  danger  of 
marine  pollution  stemming  from  the  ocean 
leg  of  the  oil  transportation  system,  and  the 
possible  reduction  of  environmental  damage 
if  oil  and  gas  pipelines  from  the  Nort'.i  Slope 
were  co.iftned  to  the  common  corridor,  r.'.'her 
than  two  or  more  routes.  Advocates  of  the 
Alyeska  proposal  maintain  that  there  are 
some  aspects  in  which  Trans-Canada  oil  pipe- 
line would  be  more  damaging  or  more 
haz.irdous  to  the  environment,  for  evample. 
the  very  length  of  the  pipeline,  the  number 
of  miles  it  would  cross  the  zone  of  discon- 
tinuous permafrost,  and  the  number  of  major 
river  crossings. 

Our  conclusion,  with  respect  to  both 
the  environmental  and  economic  issues, 
was  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  did  not  regard  any  one  of  the  fore- 
going arguments  or  any  group  of  them  as 
conclusive  in  favor  of  either  of  the  com- 
peting pipeline  proposals.  In  some  areas  of 
debate  the  preponderance  of  evidence  or 
analysis  seems  to  favor  one  side  or  atiother, 
but  no  area  of  controversy,  howc.  er,  is  with- 
out ambiguous  or  speculative  elements.  Even 
the  most  e.xpert  assessments  made  today  are 
likely  to  be  modified  by  new  information 
that  will  become  available  cr  by  unforeseen 
changes  in  circumstances  occurring  before 
either  pipeline  could  be  completed.  Much 
information  can  be  obtained  only  in  the 
course  of  construction. 

How  does  one  measure  earthquake 
danger  and  collision  danger  against  the 
number  of  miles  of  permafrost  and  the 
niunber  of  river  crossings?  The  next  line 
of  the  com.mittee  report  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  quotes  approvingly: 

Any  assessment  based  solely  upon  the  fore- 
going consideration  regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  pipeline  routes  clearly 
must  depend  heavily  upon  subjective  judg- 
ment. 

I  do  not  assert  the  environmental  su- 
periority of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  as 
some  of  its  partisans  do.  But  only  a  com- 
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mitted  partisan  can  insist  that  either 
route  is  clearly  better  from  an  environ- 
mental point  of  view.  I  am  afraid  furtlier 
study  will  persuade  only  those  who  are 
already  committed. 

Ai^ain,  let.  us  be  forthright  as  to  the 
issue:  Both  routes  involve  environmental 
problems.  Let  us  not  be  simplistic  about 
it. 

IV.  ONE  PIPELINE  OR  TWO 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
maintains,  first,  that  "our  decision  will 
decide  which  pipeline  will  be  built,  and — 
this  pipeline  will  be  the  only  pipeline 
built  for  many  years  to  come."  This  con- 
clusion is  at  odds  with  that  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator's  assertion  is  buttressed 
by  highly  selective  and  uncritical  quota- 
tions from  two  richly  varied  and  inter- 
nally inconsistent  sources — the  self-serv- 
ing statements  of  Canadian  oflBcials  and 
of  U.S.  oil  companies. 

Let  us  look  at  these  quotations.  In  an- 
swer to  the  State  Department,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  responded: 

If  Alyeska  is  builr.  Canada  would  find  little 
attraction  Iji  ha'  ing  a  second  oil  pipeline 
built  throuRh  C^.nadu  ^o  serve  U.S.  Midwest 
marltets  unless  and  un*il  sizeable  commercial 
Canadian  oil  discoveries  have  been  made  In 
the  nortii  Moreo\cr,  Canada  is  aware  that 
the  economic  attraction  of  looping  an  exist- 
ing T.APS  line  would  undoubtedly  militate 
agaiiist  construction  of  a  line  through 
C.inada. 

The  Senator  quoted  the  foregoing,  but 
did  not  read  the  full  stjitement,  which 
continued: 

Admittedly,  other  circumstances  such  as 
markets  and  security  of  supply  might  make 
It  attractive  to  build  such  a  second  line 
through  Canada.  However,  such  circum- 
stances are  undoubtedly  present  even  in  re- 
spect of  the  iirst  oil  pipelUie. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment's cun-ent  posture.  Canada's  only 
interest  right  now  in  a  Mackenzie  Valley 
oil  pipeline  is  confined  to  blocking  Alyes- 
ka's  proposal.  The  government  of  Canada 
is  concerned  about  the  risk  of  tanker  ac- 
cidents, and  is  willing  to  entertain  a  pro- 
posal for  an  overland  pipeline  across 
Canada  only  as  a  lesser  evil.  But  this 
Canadian  purpose  would  be  served  just 
as  well  by  an  indefinite  delay  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  while  we  study  and 
negotiate  over  a  trans-Canada  line, 
whether  or  not  the  latter  project  is  ever 
built. 

Because  Canada's  main  interest  in  U.S. 
consideration  of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline 
is  the  interest  in  preventing  construc- 
tion of  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline,  the 
government  of  Canada  now  says  that  it 
would  not  favor  a  second  trans-Canada 
pipeline  after  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
was  built. 

This  statement  is  obviously  a  bargain- 
ing ploy;  Canada  is  saying.  "You  had 
better  abandon  Alyeska  and  apply  for  a 
trans-Canada  permit  while  we  are  still 
willing  to  entertain  it." 

It  would  be  foolish  for  the  United 
States  to  rise  to  that  bait.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  Canada  would  in  fact  ever 
permit  the  trans-Canada  pipeline  to  be 
built.  Moreover,  if  the  government  of 
Canada  is  seriously  worried  about  the 
risk  of  oil  spills.  It  will  also  be  concerned 
about  the  increased  risk  of  oil  spills  from 
a  second  trans- Alaska  pipeline. 


Also,  as  the  statement  makes  clear, 
the  government  of  Canada  will  become 
more  interested  in  a  second  oil  pipeline  if 
significant  oil  reserves  are  discovered  in 
Arctic  Canada  to  share  in  its  capacity. 
The  statement  also  assumes  that  once 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  in  place  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  loop  the  trans- 
Alaska  line  than  to  build  a  second  line 
across  Canada.  The  problem  with  this 
connection  is  twofold: 

First,  stringent  export  limitations  on 
Alaskan  oil  would  compel  construction 
of  a  second  line  across  C?nada  as  surplus 
production  develops.  Although  a  trans- 
Canada  pipehne  would  be  more  costly 
than  looping  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
it  would  not  be  more  expensive  than  loop- 
ing TAP  plus  adding  new  tankers  to  the 
west  coast,  plus  building  a  pipeline  from 
the  U.S.  west  coast  to  the  Midv.est. 

Second,  Canada's  National  Energy 
Board  Chairman,  Dr.  Rowland,  says  Can- 
ada could — and  probably  would — con- 
struct its  own  oil  line  from  the  Macken- 
zie delta  as  soon  as  a  threshold  produc- 
tion level  of  400,000  barrels  per  day  is 
rtached.  In  view  of  tlie  great  potential  of 
this  area,  tho  amount  of  production  is 
sure  to  be  reached.  Hence,  there  will  be 
a  Canadian  oil  line  eventually  with  or 
without  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Because 
the  cost  per  barrel  of  throughput  is  lower 
with  larger  pipelines,  the  addition  of 
Alaskan  oil  to  Canadian  throughput 
would  be  of  advantage  to  both  sides. 

The  Senator's  quotation  from  the  pres- 
ident of  Alyeska  Pipeline  Company,  im- 
plying that  all  the  oil  on  the  North  Slope 
has  already  been  developed,  is  almost 
totally  unique.  Mr.  Patton's  statement  is 
at  odds  with  almost  every  authority  who 
has  spoken  on  the  potential  of  the  North 
Slope. 

In  Monday's  Pecord,  I  placed  a  sum- 
mary of  reserve  estimates  for  the  North 
Slope  varying  from  20  to  300  billion  bar- 
rels. Bear  in  mind  that  Saudi  Arabia's 
reserves  are  300  billion  barrels.  Others 
are  available  in  the  same  magnitude. 

Let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  the  9.6 
billion  barrels  of  reserves  reported  to 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  That 
figure  is  based  upon  an  estimate  of  24 
billion  barrels  of  oil-in-place  made  by 
DeGolyer  and  McNaughton  for  just  one 
of  the  three  known  reservoirs  in  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field.  The  reserve  figure  is 
based  upon  a  conservative  recovery  ratio 
of  40  percent.  ARCO,  however,  has  pub- 
licly declared  its  intention  of  recovering 
65  to  70  percent  of  the  oil-in-place,  in- 
creasing the  present  reserve  estimates 
from  that  one  reservoir  alone  from  9.6 
billion  barrels  to  15.6  or  16.8  billion  bar- 
rels. 

The  second  pipeline  may  not  yet  be  a 
proved  certainty,  but  it  is  not  a  "phan- 
tom." 

V.    INEVITABLE    DELAY    AND    VNCERTAINTY 

Tlie  final  issue  raised  by  the  amend- 
ments sponsor  is  the  claim  that  "there 
is  no  hard  evidence  that  construction  of 
a  trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline  would 
delay  delivery  of  Alaskan  oil."  The  Sena- 
tor's choice  of  words  evades  the  main 
issue  by  assuming  that  the  Canadian 
pipeline  can  indeed  be  built. 

It  is  this  issue  about  wliich  there  is 
no  hard  evidence.  There  is  no  possibility 
that  we  will  have  an  answer  on  this 


question  on  the  schedule  p:-oposed  by  the 
amendment. 

Canadian  officials,  despite  their  many 
ambiguous  and  evasive  pronouncements, 
have  made  at  least  one  thing  clear.  Tliey 
will  not  approve — they  will  not  even  en- 
tertain an  application  concerning — a 
pipeline  project  that  has  not  been  de- 
signed, and  whose  organization  and 
financing  has  not  yet  been  begun. 

The  necessary  business  organization, 
financial  arrangements  engineering  de- 
sign and  logistical  preparations  for  the 
Alyeska  project  have  been  completed  and 
construction  could  begin  as  soon  as  a 
right-of-way  is  gipnted.  None  of  these 
necessary  preparations  has  been  accom- 
plished for  a  trans-Can.-.da  route.  These 
steps  took  3  years  in  the  case  of  trans- 
Alaska  and  would  take  a  minimum  of 
2  years  in  Canada,  even  if  there  were  no 
legal,  political,  and  administrative  hur- 
dles to  be  crossed  before  construction  of 
a  Canridian  pipeline  u  ould  be  authorized. 
In  each  step  tliere  arc  opportunities  for 
iiidefinite  delays.  An  eventual  determina- 
tion is  not  out  of  the  question  that  such 
a  pipeline  is  impossible  for  engineering, 
environmental,  leg";l,  political,  or  other 
reasons. 

Any  pi-ivate  parties  interested  in  a 
trans-Canadi?n  route  would  have  to  or- 
ganize a  separate  ccm^ortium  on  each 
side  of  the  border  for  financing,  building, 
and  operating  the  two  segments  of  the 
pipeline,  and  resolve  the  complicated 
tax,  regulator^',  and  financial  relation- 
siiips  between  them. 

Sponsors  of  the  amendment  seem  to 
assume  that  Canadians  fee!  so  much 
urgency  about  this  project  that  they  wiil 
suspend  or  abrogate  a^l  their  own  laws 
concerning  rights-of-way,  energy,  In- 
dian riglits,  and  the  environment.  There 
is  no  indication  whatever  that  Canada 
would  consider  clianging  her  laws  to  fa- 
cilitate or  accelerate  this  project. 

In  the  Jime  8,  1973,  debates  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Caiiadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Honorable  Donald  S.  Mac- 
Donald — Minister  of  Energy,  Mines,  and 
Resources — characterized  his  then  recent 
discussion  of  energy  matters  with  a  U.S. 
Congressional  Delegation  by  saying, 
"There  were  both  protagonists  and 
antagonists  of  the  Alyeska  pipeline,  and 
each  drew  from  the  conversations  what 
he  wanted  to  draw  and  has  made  it 
public."  The  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  in  his  statement  yes- 
terday cited  for  us  two  fragments  of  this 
same  debate  in  quoting  the  same  honor- 
able gentleman.  In  one  of  these  he  quoted 
the  following: 

"Our  distinct  preference  is  to  have  a 
Mackenzie  route.  .  ,  ."  In  order  that  the 
Senate  may  better  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Canadian  friends  in  full,  I 
should  like  to  read  the  complete  sentence 
from  which  that  excerpt  was  drawn.  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  MacDonald's  June  8  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  Canadian 
Government  was — 

Our  distinct  preference  is  to  have  a  Mac- 
kenzie route,  subject,  however,  to  an  appli- 
cation being  made  under  the  law  which  has 
been  passed  by  this  parliament. 

The  best  estimate  of  the  time  required 
for  any  company  or  companies — bear  in 
mind  that  the  government  cannot  apply; 
under  Canadian  law,  it  has  to  find  a 
company  to  prepai-e  such  an  application 
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is  2  to  3  years.  Under  current  Canadian 
law,  final  governmental  action  on  such 
an  application  would  require,  in  all  prob- 
ability, another  2  or  3  years. 

There  would  have  to  be  some  disposi- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Native  Claims — and 
there  is  an  injunction  filed  now,  and  it  is 
in  force  and  effect;  Alaska  Native  Claims 
took  from  1966  to  1971  for  their  resolu- 
tion. 

Application  would  have  to  be  made  to 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  and  public  hear- 
ings would  have  to  be  held;  the  applica- 
tion would  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  detailed  social  and  environmental  im- 
pact statement. 

A.ssuming  the  Department's  approval, 
application  would  then  have  to  be  made 
to  the  National  Energy  Board  of  Canada 
and  more  public  hearings  held;  the  Ca- 
nadian Cabinet  would  have  to  approve 
the  action  of  the  Board  in  certificating 
the  pipeline. 

Do  not  suppose  that  Cabinet  approval 
is  Inevitable  even  with  concurrence  from 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  and  the  National 
Energj'  Board.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  is  a  minor- 
ity government  which  depends  for  its 
existence  on  votes  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  And.  the  NDP  leadership  is  al- 
ready on  record  opposing  a  trans-Canada 
oil  pipeline.  Earlier  today  I  inserted  Into 
the  Record  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Star 
expressing  the  views  of  David  Lewis,  the 
national  leader  of  the  New  Democrats. 

Mr.  President,  assuming  eventual  ap- 
proval by  the  Canadian  Cabinet,  rights- 
of-way  would  have  to  be  obtained  to  cross 
privately  owned  lands;  equipment  and 
materials  would  have  to  be  procured, 
and  detailed  design  of  the  pipeline  ac- 
complished :  necessar>-  roads  would  have 
to  be  built. 

Finally,  any  litigation  in  Canada  with 
respect  to  the  pipeline  would  have  to  be 
resolved. 

Do  not  forget,  also,  that  application 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  rights-of-way 
across  the  U.S.  public  lands. 

A  new  environmental  impact  state- 
ment would  have  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  imless  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  give  a  blank  check  for 
this  pipeline,  regardless  of  the  informa- 
tion that  might  turn  up  after  the  general 
route  was  chosen. 

Mr.  President,  even  assimiing  an  even- 
tual favorable  action  on  an  application 
to  the  Canadian  Government,  the  addi- 
tional administrative  delay  imposed  on 
the  delivery  of  North  Slope  crude  to  the 
"lower  48"  over  and  above  possible  delays 
in  construction,  could  be  several  years. 
I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  estimate  Is  based  on  current 
Canadian  law  and  policy,  which  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  change.  It  is,  in  fact, 
likely  to  change.  In  the  same  June  8 
floor  debates  of  the  Canadian  commons 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
called  our  attention  this  point  is  made 
quite  clear.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  the  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines, 
and  Resources,  noted  that  in  every  area 
of  the  energy  field  Canadian  national 
policies  have  been  In  effect  for  many 
years.  He  went  on  to  state: 


The  real  question  \s,  should  any  of  the 
policies  be  changed?  That  Is  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  facts  before  the  Canadian  people 
by  way  of  the  energy  studies  and,  on  the 
basis  of  discussions  following  those  facts, 
to  arrive  at  what.  If  any  changes  may  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  phase  of  the 
energy  studies  to  which  the  distinguished 
Canadian  Minister  referred  has  been 
completed  and  the  report  published 
within  the  past  month.  This  was  only 
the  first  phase,  however,  and  the  easiest. 
As  the  forward  to  the  report  states: 

The  purpose  of  this  report  (of  Phase  I)  Is 
to  define  more  clearly  the  national  frame- 
work Into  which  provincial  studies  fit,  to 
Identify  policy  choices  which  must  be  made 
within  the  federal  Jurisdiction,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  choice  by  the  Government 
emd  people  of  Canada. 

This  first  phase  of  the  study  has  re- 
quired 2  years.  The  second,  that  of  con- 
sultation, remains.  As  the  Minister  of 
Mines,  Energy,  and  Resources  notes  in 
his  foreword  to  the  report.  An  Energy 
Policy  for  Canada — Phase  I — Analysis — 
the  consultations  to  follow  will  be,  "with 
members  of  the  public  interested  in  the 
various  phases  of  the  energy  question 
and  with  governments  of  the  provinces. 
On  the  basis  of  the  information  which 
this  report  provides  as  to  where  we  are, 
and  where  the  varioas  choices  may  lead 
us,  and  following  those  consultations,  the 
Government  of  Canada  will  then  reach 
the  second  phase  of  its  approach  to  the 
energy  problem  of  deciding  how,  and 
with  what  instruments  our  existing  poli- 
cies should  be  altered." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
government  of  Canada  to  consider  the 
construction  of  a  pipeline  through  Can- 
ada to  fulfill  the  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  independently  of  consid- 
eration of  the  energy  requirements  of 
Canada,  to  which,  of  course,  it  must  give 
first  priority.  The  statements  of  the 
Canadian  Government  make  clear  that 
of  the  three  phases  of  the  process  of  ar- 
riving at  an  energy  policy  for  Canada, 
analysis,  consultation,  and  decision  by 
the  Federal  Government,  only  the  first 
has  been  completed.  As  I  have  noted,  it 
was  completed  within  the  past  month 
and  required  2  years. 

The  amendment  under  consideration 
calls  upon  the  President  to  ascertain  the 
willingness  and  preferences  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  "within  60  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act."  Given 
the  continuing  and  ongoing  nature  of  the 
review  of  its  national  energy  policy  by 
the  Government  of  Canada,  such  a  dead- 
line is  clearly  unrealistic. 

Mr.  President,  only  after  all  these 
steps  which  I  have  discussed  are  taken 
can  construction  of  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  begin.  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Senate  if  I  could  summarize 
what  must  be  done,  beyond  and  in  addi- 
tion to  those  now  required  for  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline,  and  above  and  beyond 
the  study  and  negotiations  which  would 
be  mandated  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Here  are  the  things  we  would  have  to 
do  under  the  Mondale-Bayh  proposal: 

First.  An  entity  would  have  to  be 
formed  to  build  and  operate  the  Alaska 
segment  of  the  pipeline. 


Second.  An  entity  would  have  to  be 
formed  to  build  and  operate  the  Cana- 
dian segment  of  the  pipeline. 

Third.  Financing  will  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  both  segments. 

Fourth.  A  detailed  route  gtudy  would 
have  to  be  made  and  technical  design 
data  compiled. 

Fifth.  A  detailed  project  description  of 
the  pipeline  itself  and  as.sociated  facili- 
ties would  have  to  be  prepared. 

Sixth.  Social  and  environmental  im- 
pact statements  on  the  Canadla-.  seg- 
ment will  have  to  be  prepared. 

Seventh.  Application  will  have  to  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Northern  Development,  and 
public  hearings  held. 

Eighth.  Application  will  have  to  be 
made  to  the  National  Energy  Board  and 
more  public  hearings  held. 

Ninth.  Canadian  Cabinet  approval  is 
required. 

Tenth.  Canadian  Native  claims  must 
be  resolved. 

I  point  out  that  it  took  us  5  years  in 
our  own  case,  and  it  will  take  just  as 
long  in  Canada. 

Eleventh.  Rights-of-way  have  to  be 
acquired  across  private  and  provincial 
lands. 

Twelfth.  Application  must  be  made 
for  rights-of-way  on  State  and  Federal 
lands  in  Alaska. 

Thirteenth.  A  new  environmental  im- 
pact statement  must  be  prepared  in  the 
United  States,  and 

Fourteenth.  Litigation  in  both  coun- 
tries must  be  resolved. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  problems. 

Any  assessment  of  the  time  required 
for  approval  of  a  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line project  or  of  the  probability  of  its 
ultimate  approval  in  any  form  is  purely 
speculative.  Most  important,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  further  study  could  improve 
the  accuracy  of  such  speculations.  The 
Canadian  Government  is,  quite  under- 
standably and  quite  correctly,  unwilling 
to  approve  in  advance  a  project  that  has 
not  yet  been  organized  and  designed. 
Those  Members  of  the  Senate  who  sup- 
pose that  the  possibility  and  conditions 
for  building  and  operating  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  can  be  definitively  re- 
solved In  9  months  or  a  year  are  letting 
their  wishes  get  the  better  of  them. 

To  postpone  authorizing  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  for  further  studies  and 
negotiations  as.sures  nothing  but  a  delay. 
We  will  have  no  guarantee  a  year  from 
now  that  a  trans-Canada  line  can  In  fact 
be  built.  Congress  will  have  no  firmer 
ground  for  choosing  one  route  over  the 
other  than  it  has  today.  The  seriousness 
of  the  obstacles  of  a  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line can  be  tested  only  by  an  actual 
attempt  to  get  approval  for  a  specific 
proposal,  and  no  such  proposal  now 
exists 

The  listing  of  difficulties  and  uncer- 
tainties Involved  In  getting  approval  for 
construction  of  a  Canadian  pipeline 
should  not  obscure  the  remaining  diffi- 
culties and  uncertainties  facing  the 
trans- Alaska  project.  But  all  the  real  or 
potential  problems  facing  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  also  face  Its  trans- 
Canada  counterpart.  The  time  required 
to  resolve  these  problems  must  be  added 
to   the   additional   time   necessary  for 
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route  selection,  design,  and  logistical 
preparations,  and  the  time  involved  In 
obtaining  Canadian  Government  ap- 
proval. And,  together  with  uncertainty 
caused  by  United  States  and  Alaskan 
law  and  politics,  which  affect  both  pipe- 
line proposals,  we  must  consider  the  un- 
certainty stemming  from  Canadian  law 
and  politics,  and  f  i-om  the  complexities  of 
the  international  relationship. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  beheve 
that  Congress  would  be  acting  respon- 
sibly in  the  face  of  the  critical  fuel 
shortages  we  face  If  it  made  a  choice 
now  in  favor  of  such  a  delay  or  such 
added  uncertainty.  Postponing  our 
choice  for  a  year,  as  some  Members  pro- 
pose, will  eliminate  neither  uncertainty 
nor  delay. 

Mr.  President,  might  I  just  mention 
three  other  things.  First,  we  have  not 
talked  about  a  major  problem.  It  has 
not  even  been  discussed  on  either  side. 
That  concerns  the  balance  of  payments. 
We  are  talking,  if  we  were  to  build  this 
line  through  Canada,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, of  an  unfavorable  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  involving  several  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

I  thought  that  one  of  the  main  objec- 
tives in  trying  to  develop  our  own  re- 
sources was  to  avoid  what  is  now  pro- 
jected for  1978  to  be  $20  billion  In  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments  annually 
•  when  we  are  importing  over  half  our  oil. 

In  this  proposal  to  go  through  Canada, 
we  would  have  to  build  a  line  costing 
several  billions  of  dollars.  And  what  the 
exact  amount  would  be  in  terms  of  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments,  I  do  not 
know.  I  can  only  say  that  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  domestic  Alaska 
resources,  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  which  would  further  ag- 
gravate the  balance  of  payments.  I  would 
point  out  that  today,  again,  the  dollar 
is  going  down  after  a  little  rally  for  2 
days. 

I  say  that  this  Is  a  major  problem. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  that  I 
want  to  mention  Is  one  that  we  have  not 
discussed.  It  is  the  other  part  of  the 
problem,  and  that  relates  to  the  need  for 
a  treaty  involving  this  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  a  statement  I  had 
prepared  for  delivery  concerning  agree- 
ments and  treaty  arrangements.  I  can 
say  that  on  the  Columbia  River  Treaty 
with  Canada,  it  Involved  some  20  years 
to  work  out  the  arrangements.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  line  through  Canada,  we 
uill  have  to  have  it  supported  by  a  treaty 
commitment.  That  matter  has  not  yet 
been  discussed  in  the  debate  on  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The   Need   for    a   United   States-Canadian 

Treaty    Agreement    for    any     Proposed 

Trans-Canada  On.  Pipeline 

(Statement  by  Senator  Jackson) 
Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  In  the 
past,  a  project  as  significant  as  any  sug- 
gested trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  would 
necessarily  require  the  negotiation  of  some 
form  of  formal  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The   construction    and   operation   of   the 
suggested    trans-Canada    pipeline    presents 


extremely  complex  and  difficult  questions  of 
national  Interest  for  both  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  The  United  States  and  our  friends  north 
of  the  border  have  separate  and  substantial 
national  Interests  Involved  In  any  decision 
to  transport  the  Alaslian  North  Slope  oil 
through  Canada.  And  In  order  to  protect 
both  the  United  States  and  Canadian  legit- 
imate Interests  In  this  multi-bUUon  dollar 
project,  and  in  order  to  minimize  future 
International  conflict  and  misunderstanding 
regarding  its  operation  and  regulation,  at  a 
minimum,  a  detailed  and  explicit  Intergov- 
ernmental agreement  will  be  necessary 
regarding  ownership,  control,  financing, 
regulation,  taxation  and  many  other  signif- 
icant aspects  of  the  project. 

We  are  most  fortunate  to  have  a  fine  rela- 
tionship with  our  friends  In  Canada.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  their  proper  interests 
are  not  the  same  as  ours.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
development  of  such  a  significant  resource 
as  Alaskan  North  Slope  oU  and  gas.  The 
proved  oil  reserves  of  some  9.6  bUllon  barrels 
of  North  Slope  oil  currently  estimated  on  a 
most  conservative  basis  represents  more  than 
25  %  of  total  U.S.  proved  oil  reserves.  It  seems 
clear  that  only  some  form  of  International 
agreement  can  provide  a  realistic  basis  for 
going  forward  with  any  trans-Canada 
delivery  system. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  agreement  may 
necessarily  Involve  more  than  a  simple  ex- 
change of  notes.  Under  Canadian  law,  the 
power  to  enter  into  a  treaty  belongs  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment— the  Cabinet — and  not  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada.  However,  a  treaty  has  no 
domestic  force  whatsoever  unless  Parlia- 
ment enacts  Into  law  the  obligations  created 
by  the  treaty.  There  seems  little  question 
that  a  treaty  concerning  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline 
might  involve  Issues  with  sufficient  domestic 
impact  as  to  require  legislation  by  the  Parlia- 
ment. As  such,  of  course,  any  agreement  will 
necessarily  be  subject  to  a  complicated  leg- 
islative process  as  weU  as  the  normal  execu- 
tive treaty-making  function. 

Moreover,  under  Canadian  law.  the  Cabi- 
net cannot  consider  any  pipeline  project  un- 
less it  is  first  approved  by  the  Canadian 
National  Energy  Board.  Once  approved  by 
the  Board,  the  Cabinet  can  ratify  or  refuse 
the  project  without  consulting  Parliament. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  In  its  present 
minority  government  posture,  the  liberal 
party  Cabinet  depends  upon  the  support  of 
the  new  democratic  party  (NDP)  for  enact- 
ment of  favored  legislation.  As  the  NDP,  as 
I  have  stated  earlier  today,  is  on  record  as 
opposing  any  pipeline  development,  the  Cab- 
inet would  find  it  difficult.  If  not  impossible, 
to  approve  any  pipeline  project  which  might 
cause  It  to  lose  necessary  support  for  its 
overall  legislative  program. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  during  the 
past  150  years  have  entered  into  numerous 
bilateral  agreements.  The  nimiber  of  agree- 
ments currently  in  force  number  Just  under 
two  hundred  and  some  date  back  as  far  as 
1795.  The  subject  of  these  agreements  is 
extremely  broad  but  numerous  involve  Joint 
transportation  systems:  the  agreement  relat- 
ing to  access  to  the  Alaska  Highway  (1943); 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  (1952);  the  U.S.- 
Canada Halnes-Falrbanks  pipeline  agreement 
(1953);  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Coopera- 
tive Development  of  Water  Resources  (1964) ; 
and  the  arrangement  for  the  Interprovlnclal 
Pipeline  from  Wisconsin  to  Ontario   (1967). 

In  1909,  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  was 
adopted  and  pursuant  to  this  treaty  an  on- 
going international  Joint  commission  was 
created.  Of  some  significance  Is  the  fact  that 
this  treaty  was  later  to  become  a  primary 
basis  for  the  successful  negotiation  of  the 
additional  treaties  which  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  which 
was  finally  opened  In  1959.  The  Seaway  was 
completed  only  after  complex   negotiations 


over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  con- 
cerning the  variety  of  difficult  substantive 
Issues  were  successfully  concluded.  Even  to- 
day, there  are  areas  of  agreements  yet  to  be 
negotiated  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
seaway. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  permitting  construction  a;id  operation 
of  the  suggested  trans-Canada  pipeline 
would  involve  a  negotiating  period  of  dec- 
ades. But  it  is  clear  that  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time  will  be  required.  In  recent  years, 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  generally  been  characterized  by 
long  negotiations  extending  over  several 
years.  In  fact.  It  Is  my  understanding  based 
on  State  Department  records  that  the  nego- 
tiating phase  of  some  form  of  agreement  to 
limit  formally  the  exportation  of  Canadian 
crude  Into  the  U.S.  that  became  a  provision 
of  the  agreement  for  the  Interprovlnclal  OU 
Pipeline  from  Superior,  Wisconsin  to  On- 
tario, Canada,  via  Chicago  was  over  two 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  agreement  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  most  revealing 
that  it  took  over  two  years  of  negotiation 
before  this  relatively  straight-forward  agree- 
ment was  successfully  concluded  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  in  1967.  At  the  time  of  these 
negotiations,  obviously,  conditions  were 
much  different.  Our  nation  was  experiencing 
a  surplus  oil  position,  and  one  of  the  pri- 
mary aspects  of  the  agreement  was  to  assure 
the  pipeline  loop  through  the  United  States 
did  not  aggravate  these  conditions.  The 
agreement  specifically  provided  the  level  of 
permissible  oil  Imports  Into  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  significant  that  Canada  had  Indicated 
little  wUllngness  to  enter  Into  any  agreement 
limiting  exports  untU  it  became  in  her  in- 
terest to  do  so.  Only  when  Canada  sought  to 
have  the  Interprovlnclal  loop  cross  U.S.  ter- 
ritory were  negotiations  successfully  com- 
pleted. 

Our  experience  In  negotiating  other  recent 
treaty  agreements  with  Canada  underscores 
the  fact  that  even  relatively  routine  matters 
can  precipitate  lengthy  negotiations  extend- 
ing over  a  number  of  j-ears.  State  Department 
records  disclose  that  it  took  four  years  of 
negotiations  to  reach  an  agreement  on  air 
traffic  control  and  six  years  to  negotiate  a 
relatively  straight  forward  agreement  on  air 
transport. 

Our  experience  In  negotiating  the  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  Columbia  River  Basin  Is  also  quite 
illuminating.  This  agreement  provided  for 
the  development  of  three  storage  dams  In 
Canada.  These  dams  provide  flood  control  in 
Canada  and  power  production  In  the  United 
States  which  under  the  agreement  was  to 
be  shared  by  both  countries. 

In  1944,  the  international  Joint  commis- 
sion, created  pursuant  to  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  In  turn  established  an 
International  Columbia  River  Energy  Board 
(ICREB)  to  study  technical  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  development  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  ICREB  published  its  report  In 
1959  and  formal  negotiations  were  begun  In 
1960.  The  agreement  was  finally  signed  by 
the  United  States  in  January  of  1964  and  by 
Canada  in  September  of  1964.  some  two  dec- 
ades after  the  project  was  formally  initiated. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  iinanln^.ous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
Agreement  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  Canadian  Government's  official  posi- 
tion on  a  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  has  been 
clearly  stated  at  several  meetings  held  with 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  and 
Interior.  In  a  letter  dated  June  27.  1973.  the 
Department  of  State  summarized  the  position 
of  the  Canadian  Government  in  this  regard: 
".  .  .  Negotiations  by  the  United  States  of 
a  pipeline  agreement  with  Canada  does  not 
appear  possible  at  this  time.  The  Canadian 
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Government  has  consistently  taken  the  po- 
sition that  it  Is  no:  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  matter  of 
plpelli'.es  from  the  Arctic.  We  know  of  no 
change  In  this  position.  The  Canadian  Minis- 
ter for  Energy.  Mines  and  Resources  said  In 
May.  1972,  tliat  the  Government  would  be 
ready  to  examine  applications  by  commer- 
cial firms  for  pipeline  construction  by  the 
end  of  that  year.  The  Canadian  Government 
now  Indicates  that  it  will  not  be  ready  to 
examine  applications  until  the  end  of  this 
year.  Thl-.  date  could  slip  further.  .  .  .  Canada 
has  consistently  maintained  that  It  must  re- 
tain operational  control  of  the  Canadian  por- 
tion of  any  pipeline.  Cat-.adian  officials  also 
have  stated  rhat  a  basic  requirement  on  any 
pipeline  project  wo'ild  be  to  give  opportunity 
to  Canadians  to  acquire  51  percer.t  owner- 
ship. All  of  the.se  factors  and  the  current 
political  environment  In  Canada  strongly 
argue  that  a  declslrn  to  permU  the  construc- 
tion of  an  .\P  tic  oil  pipeline  through  Canada 
Is  likely  to  be  long  delayed." 

The  Sta'p  Department  today  has  no  esti- 
mate of  v.hen  Canada  will  be  ready  to  dis- 
cuss even  an  agenda  of  these  items  on  '.vhich 
a^eement  must  be  reached  before  a  trans- 
Canad'.  roue  can  po  for.vard.  And  there  is 
no  question  that  the  negotiations  for  an 
agreement  of  some  'ype  will  Involve  a  va- 
rie*^''  of  ni'.merous  technical  and  substantive 
Issues.  One  of  the  major  issues  to  be  nego- 
tiated wc.uld  obvlou.-l.-  Involve  the  manner 
in  which  oil  carried  throtigh  the  pipeline 
would  be  allocated  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Such  allocations  may  vary  them- 
selves based  upon  Infinitelv  ccmplec  calcula- 
tions which  take  Into  account  other  factors 
su'h  a.';  the  availability  of  oil  from  other 
sources  In  those  areas  served  by  the  pipe- 
line— both  along  the  route  in  Alaska  and  Can- 
ada. And.  of  courre,  such  r.llocation  questions 
are  closely  tied  to  the  question  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  ownership  Interests  in  the  pipeline. 

The  possible  requirement  that  Canadian 
labor  and  materials  be  utilized  are  certainly 
major  Issues  to  be  negotiated  in  any  treaty 
agreement.  Based  upon  the  recent  remarks  of 
various  Canadian  officials,  it  can  be  expected 
that  Canada  will  take  a  very  hard  stand  in 
this  area.  Illustratively,  the  Canadian  Min- 
ister of  Energy.  Mines  and  Resources.  J.  J. 
Greene,  stated  In  part: 

".  .  .  Most  important  of  all  will  be  the  right 
of  entn-  to  Canadian  re.sources  into  this  pipe- 
line. It  is  not  good  enough  that  this  be  merely 
a  bridge  to  transport  United  States  resources 
to  United  States  m.arkets  and  that  we  have 
the  boom  that  would  go  inth  construction. 
but  no  do.vnstream  benefit.  ...  So  the  most 
Important  guidelines,  under  the  conditions 
referred  to  is  that  Canadian  resources  must 
have  a  right  to  en-r.-  Into  that  method  of 
transportation."  (Emphasis  supplied  ) 

Such  remarks  are  a  significant  Indication 
that  Canada  will  insi.st  on  the  use  of  Cana- 
dian labor  in  the  construction  of  any  trans- 
Canada  oil  pltjf  line  But  history  Is  even  more 
revealing.  In  the  Hair.es-Fairbanks  Oil  Pipe- 
line Agreement,  the  US.  had  to  agree  to  allow 
a  preference  t )  Canadian  labor  in  both  the 
construe;  ion  and  maintenance  stages  of  the 
pipeline  in  Canada.  The  rates  of  pay  and 
working  conditions  forall  labor  employed  in 
the  cor.srructlon  of  the  Halnes-Fairbanks 
pipeline  could  only  be  determined  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Canadian  Federal  Labor 
Department.  Furthermore,  in  the  construc- 
tion stage  for  any  issue  arising  under  tax 
law.  labor  laws,  workmen's  compensation, 
unemployment  Insurance  and  any  other  legal 
dispute,  Canadian  law  was  to  be  applied.  Can- 
ada also  insisted  that  Canadian  materials 
be  used  on  the  Canadian  portion  of  the 
pipeline  as  far  as  fea-slb'.e. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  any  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  would 
be  within  Canadian  borders.  Of  course,  this 
simply  means  that  Canadian  labor  and  ma- 
teral  would  be  utilized  to  such  an  extent  in 


the  construction  of  the  pipeline,  the  effect 
of  which  on  American  labor  is  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  the  various  provisions  of  the 
Halnes-Fairbanks  Oil  Agreement  are  most 
interesting  and  certainly  underscore  the  vari- 
ety and  complexity  of  some  of  the  many 
issues  upon  which  agreement  must  be  reached 
if  any  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  Is  to  be 
constructed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
.-t  copy  of  this  agreement  be  reprinted  in  full 
in   the   Record   following   my   remarks. 

Other  Isdues  wliich  mtist  be  included  In 
any  treaty  agreement  Include  a  determina- 
tion of  under  what  circumstances  Canadian 
oil  resources  could  be  added  to  the  pipeline 
and  in  what  percentages,  a  determination 
of  whom  will  be  re.-^ponslble  for  the  cost  of 
adding  such  product  to  the  pipeline,  a  de- 
termination, where  such  additions  require  a 
looping  of  the  pipeline,  of  what  formulae 
should  govern  claims  to  the  increased  pipe- 
line capacity,  and  a  determination  of  count- 
less tariif  schedules  for  all  such  situations. 

Even  the  Canadian  group  of  companies  who 
would  be  involved  in  the  construction  and 
oper.it ion  of  any  trans-Canada  pipeline  ac- 
knowledge the  need  for  an  International 
agreement.  In  a  preliminary  report  dated 
June,  1970  on  the  feasibility  of  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline,  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe- 
line Re.search  Limited  group  stated: 

■'The  most  practical  way  of  financing  a 
project  of  this  magnitude  would  be  by  means 
of  long  term  debt  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  In  order  to  raise  this  type  of  capital 
sumo  form  of  throughput  or  deficiency  agree- 
ments, guaranteeing  the  interest  and  princi- 
pal payments,  would  be  required.  In  all  prob- 
ability, before  these  commitments  would  be 
forthcoming,  a  clear  undertaking  or  agree- 
ment w.vld  have  to  he  reached  by  both  gov- 
ernment': covering  crude  oil  movements  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  .  .  . 
A  high  degree  of  cooperation  between  indus- 
try, g.overnment.  and  financial  institutions 
would  be  required  "  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely.  Even  fairly 
routine  issues  such  as  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  upon  dissolution  of  the  operating 
company  as  a  result  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
or  national  emergency  raise  questions  of  myr- 
iad proportions. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  possible 
application  of  existing  statutes  which  may 
well  preclude  successful  negotiations,  we  see 
that  the  need  for  and  the  negotiation  of 
some  form  of  formal  at;reement  en  any  trans- 
Canada  oil  pipeline  presents  a  most  formid- 
able obstacle.  Illustratively.  Section  28  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  5  185) 
proi.  I'ies  In  part  that: 

•  Righis-of-way  through  ■  the  public 
lands  .  .  .  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interl.r  for  pipe-line  purposes  for  the 
transportation  of  oil  or  natural  gas  to  any 
applicant  passesslng  the  qualification  pro- 
vided In  section  181  of  this  title  .  .  .  under 
such  regulations  and  conditions  as  to  sur- 
vey, locatl'^n.  application,  and  use  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  upon  the  express  condition  that  such 
pipe  lines  shall  be  constructed,  operated,  and 
maintained  as  common  carriers,  and  shall 
accept,  convey,  transport  or  purchase  with- 
out discrimination,  oil  or  natural  gas  pro- 
duced frcm  Government  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pipeline  in  such  proportionate 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  cf  the  Interior  may, 
after  a  full  hearing  with  due  notice  thereof 
to  the  interested  parties  and  a  proper  finding 
of  facts,  determine  to  be  reasonable.  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

Thus,  it  appears  that  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  suspetid  this  statute 
for  purposes  of  any  trans-Canada  pipeline  In 
which  the  allocations  of  "oil  produced  from 
Government  lands"  was  determined  by  agree- 
ment rather  than  in  the  manner  provided  In 
Section  28. 

In  addition,  as  Judge  Macklnnon  noted  in 
dissent  to  the  Court  of  Appeals'  decision  of 
February  of  this  year    [The   Wilderness  So- 


ciety et.  al.  V.  Morton,  et  al.,  civil  nos.  72- 
1796,  72-1797  &  72-1798  (D.C.  Clr.,  filed  Feb. 
9,  1973)  I,  existing  statutes  may  also  prohibit 
the  granting  of  right  of  way  over  our  public 
lands  for  a  pipeline  that,  because  It  also 
would  run  through  Canada,  would  have  to  be 
owned  and  effectively  controlled  by  Canada. 
If  Canada  did  require  that  It  control  a  51% 
Interest  in  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  pipe- 
line, as  Canada  has  indicated  it  would  re- 
quire, a  legal  Impediment  might  exist.  As  no 
law  in  the  United  States  imposes  such  a  re- 
striction on  Canadians  constructing  a  pipe- 
line In  the  United  States,  applicable  law 
would  bar  the  granting  of  necessary  rights- 
of-way  to  a  Canadian  controlled  oil  pipeline 
corporation.  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  30 
U.S.C.  §  181,  provides  that  .  .  .  citizens  of  an- 
other country,  whose  laws  or  regulations  deny 
similar  or  like  privileges  to  citizens  or  corpo- 
rations of  this  country,  "shall  not  by  stock 
ownership,  stock  holding,  or  stock  control, 
own  any  interest  in  any  lease  acquired  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  chapter." 

Thus,  we  see  that  a  variety  of  colnplex 
and  most  difficult  issues,  involving  in  some 
Instances  the  resolution  of  conflicts  with 
existing  law,  must  be  resolved.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Canadians  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  certain  of  these  issues,  we  clearly 
.see  that  negotiations  may  be  most  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  as  well  as  those 
of  Canada  in  the  suggested  multi-billion 
dollar  '..rans-Canada  oil  pipeline,  and  in  or- 
der to  minimize  future  international  con- 
flicts and  misunderstandings,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  some  form  of  treaty  agreement 
must  be  adopted  by  both  nations. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  successful  ne- 
gotiation of  such  a  treaty  will  not  be  easily 
accomplished.  In  fact,  past  precedent  sug- 
gests that  a  number  of  years  may  be  re- 
quired for  these  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  In  light  of  the  possible  in- 
terminable delays  envisioned  for  any  trans- 
Canada  oU  pipeline  based  on  this  issue  alone, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  valid  justifica- 
tion for  any  further  delays  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 

Certainly  we  should  commence  efforts  im- 
mediately leading  towards  the  construction 
of  a  second  oil  pipeline  through  Canada  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  But  under  no  circum- 
stances should  we  consider  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  such  a  trans-Canada  oU  pipeline  a 
justifiable  basis  for  delaying  the  trans- 
Alaskan  project. 

Record  Inserts:  (1)  Interprovlnclal  Oil 
Pipeline  Agreement;  (2)  Columbia  River 
Basin  Cooperative  Development  of  Water 
Resources;  (3)  Halnes-Fairbanks  OU  Pipeline 
Installation  Agreement. 


The  Ambassador  of  Canada  to  the  Secretary 
of   State 

CANADIAN  EMBASSY  AMBASSADE  DtT  CANADA 

Washington,   D.C. 
No.  303  25th  September,  1967. 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
has  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent  discussions 
between  Canadian  and  United  States  officials 
and  recent  talks  between  the  Honorable 
Jean-Luc  Pepin.  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Reources.  the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Anthony  M. 
Solomon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  regarding  Canadian  levels 
of  oil  exports  and  the  proposed  looping  of 
the  Interprovlnclal  Pipeline  via  Chicago. 

The  Ambassador  has  been  authorized  to 
Inform  the  United  States  Government  that 
the  Canadian  Government  endorses  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements: 

(1)  It  will  ensure,  short  of  Imposing 
formal  export  controls,  that  exports  of  re- 
finery feedstocks,  as  currently  defined  by  the 
National  Energy  Board  of  Canada  as  in- 
cluding crude  oil,  condensate  and  butanes. 
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to  Districts  I-IV  do  not  exceed  280,000  b/d 
In  1968. 

(2)  It  will  on  a  similar  basis  ensure  that 
growth  rates  of  exports  of  refinery  feedstocks 
to  Districts  I-IV  during  the  period  1969 
through  1971  will  not  exceed  26.000  b/d  per 
annum. 

(3)  It  assures  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that 

(a)  the  proposed  Interprovincl.-il  Pipe  Line 
Company's  pipeline  via  Chicago  will  be  a 
complete  loop  from  Superior,  Wisconsin  to 
Ontario  as  outlined  to  United  States  officials 

(b)  the  economic  viability  of  the  loop  In 
the  Initial  period  Is  not  dependent  upon  new 
customer  outlets,  and 

(c)  no  sales  will  be  made  In  the  Chicago 
area  prior  to  1970. 

(4)  It  assures  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  It  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  Government  of  Canada's  policy  to  avoid 
disruption  of  United  States  markets  and 
that  It  will  exert  every  effort  to  ensure  that 
Canadian  exports  of  crude  oil  do  not  dis- 
place local  production  of  crude  oil  In  those 
states  served  by  Canadian  exports. 

(5)  It  assures  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  the  growth  needs  of  existing  cus- 
tomers will  be  satisfied  before  additional 
petroleum  volumes  available  from  either 
growth  In  Canadian  exports  or  from  shut- 
downs of  United  States  refineries  now  using 
Canadian  crude,  are  directed  toward  develop- 
ment of  new  markets. 

(6)  It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
above  arrangements  are  contingent  upon  the 
Issuance  of  a  Presidential  Permit  for  a  border 
crossing  associated  with  the  construction  of 
a  loop  line  through  Chicago  and  are  subject 
to  the  following  conditions  and  understand- 
ings: 

(a)  Only  In  the  event  of  exceptional  or 
emergency  circumstances  leading  to  changes 
in  United  States  supply  patterns  may  exports, 
pursuant  to  mutual  agreement,  exceed  the 
specified  limits  made  imder  the  above  com- 
mitments. 

(b)  At  any  time  at  the  request  of  either 
government  the  two  governments  would  con- 
sult with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to 
the  export  of  petroleum  to  the  United  States. 
In  this  regard  the  Government  of  Canada 
would  request  consultations  regarding  the 
above  export  levels  only  when  It  Is  satisfied 
that  United  States  customers  of  Canadian 
feedstocks  have  exercised  every  effort  to 
secure  reasonably  available  United  States 
domestic  supplies  of  feedstock  and  that  es- 
tablished United  States  customers  are  not 
unduly  expanding  their  market  area  or  their 
share  of  the  established  market. 

(c)  Any  change  In  the  United  States  man- 
datory oil  Import  control  program  relevant 
to  the  commitments  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  such  as  a  change  In  the 
12.2  per  cent  limitation  would,  of  course,  be 
the  subject  of  consultation  and  possible 
changes  In  the  above  commitments  and 
levels. 

The  Government  of  Canada  would  appre- 
ciate confirmation  that  these  arrangements 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  wishes  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  assurances  of  his  high- 
est consideration. 


The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Ambassador  of  Canada 
The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his 
compliments  to  His  Excellency  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Canada  and  has  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  his  note  of  September 
25.  1967.  concerning  arrangements  for  the 
export  of  petroleum  to  the  United  States. 

The  arrangements  set  forth  in  the  note  are 
satisfactorv-  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  looks  forward  to  their  success- 
ful Implementation. 
Department  of  State, 

Washington,  Sep  25  1967 


CANADA 

COLUMBIA   RIVER  BASIN:    COOPERATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT   OF   WATER   RESOtTRCES 

Treaty,  with  annexes,  signed  at  Washington 

January  17,  1961: 
Ratification   advised    by   the   Senate   of   the 

United  States  of  America  March  16.  1961; 
Ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 

of  America  March  23, 1961; 
Ratified  by  Canada  September  16,  1964: 
Ratifications  exchanged  at  Ottawa  September 

16,  1964: 
Proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 

States  of  America  September  16.  1964; 
Entered  into  force  September  16,  1964. 
With  related  agreements 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
Signed  at  Washington  Januairy  22,  1964,  and 

at  Ottawa  September  16,  1964. 

By  THE  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  :  A  Proclamation 

Whereas  the  treaty  between  the  United 
Stat-es  Of  America  and  Canada  relating  to 
cooperative  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Columbia  River  basin  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  17,  1961 
by  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  the 
original  of  which  treaty  is  word  for  word  as 
follows : 

TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  AND  CANADA  RELATING 
TO  COOPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  WATER  RESOURCES  OF  THE  CO- 
LUMBIA RIVER  BASIN 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada 

Recognizing  that  their  peoples  have,  for 
many  generations,  lived  together  and  coop- 
erated with  one  another  In  many  aspects  of 
their  national  enterprises  for  the  greater 
wealth  and  happiness  of  their  respective  na- 
tions, and 

Recognizing  that  the  Columbia  River  basin, 
as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  both  countries, 
contains  water  resources  that  are  capable  of 
of  contributing  greatly  to  the  economic 
growth  and  strength  and  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  tvo  nations,  and 

Being  desirous  of  achieving  the  develop- 
ment of  those  resources  in  a  manner  that  will 
make  the  largest  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  both  countries  and  to  the 
welfare  of  their  peoples  of  which  those  re- 
sources are  capable,  and 

Recognizing  that  the  greatest  benefit  to 
each  country  can  be  secured  by  cooperative 
measures  for  hydroelectric  power  generation 
and  flood  control,  which  will  make  possible 
other  benefits  as  well. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 
interpret.^tton 

( 1 )  In  the  Treaty,  the  expression 

(a)  "average  critical  period  load  factor" 
means  the  average  of  the  monthly  load  fac- 
tors during  the  critical  stream  flow  period; 

(bi  "base  sy.'tem"  means  the  plants,  works 
and  facilities  listed  in  the  table  in  Annex  B 
as  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  the  Instal- 
lation of  additional  generating  facilities,  to- 
gether with  any  other  plants,  works  or  facili- 
ties which  may  be  constructed  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  Columbia  River  In  the  United 
States  of  America; 

(c)  "Canadian  storage"  means  the  storage 
provided  by  Canada  under  Article  II: 

(dt  "critical  stream  flow  period"  means  the 
period,  beginning  with  the  initial  release  of 
stored  water  from  full  reservoir  conditions 
and  ending  with  the  reservoirs  empty,  when 
the  water  available  from  reservoir  releases 
plus  the  natural  stream  flow  Is  capable  of 
producing  the  least  amount  of  hydroelectric 
power  in  meeting  system  load  requirements; 

(e^  "consumptive  use"  means  use  of  water 
for  domestic,  municipal,  stock-water,  irriga- 
tion, mining  or  Industrial  purposes  but  does 
not  Include  use  for  the  generation  of  hydro- 
electric power; 


(f)  "dam"  means  a  structure  to  impound 
water.  Including  facilities  for  controlling  the 
release  of  the  impounded  water; 

(g)  "entity"  means  an  entity  designated 
by  either  the  United  Stales  of  America  or 
Canada  under  Article  XIV  and  Includes  Its 
lawful  successor; 

(hi  "International  Joint  Commission" 
means  the  Commission  established  under 
Article  VII  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty. 
1909.>  or  any  body  designated  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  to  succeed  to 
the  functions  of  the  Commission  under  this 
Treaty; 

(1)  "maintenance  curtailment"  means  an 
Interruption  or  curtailment  which  the  entity 
responsible  therefor  considers  necessary  for 
purposes  cf  repairs,  replacements.  Installa- 
tions of  equipment,  performance  of  other 
maintenance  work.  Investigations  and  In- 
spections; 

(J)  "monthly  load  factor"  means  the  ratio 
of  the  average  load  for  a  month  to  the  in- 
tegrated maximum  load  over  one  hour  during 
that  month; 

(k)  "normal  full  pool  elevation"  means  the 
elevation  to  which  water  Is  stored  In  a  res- 
ervoir by  deliberate  Impoundment  every 
year,  subject  to  the  availability  of  sufficient 
flow; 

(1)  "ratification  date"  means  the  day  on 
which  the  Instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  are  exchanged; 

(m)  "storage"  means  the  space  in  a  res- 
ervoir which  Is  usable  for  impounding  water 
for  flood  control  or  for  regulating  stream 
flows  for  hydroelectric  power  generation; 

(n)  "Treaty"  means  this  Treaty  and  Its 
Annexes  A  and  B; 

(0)  "useful  life"  means  the  time  between 
the  date  of  commencement  of  operation  of  a 
dam  or  facility  and  the  date  of  its  permanent 
retirement  from  service  by  reason  of  ob.so- 
lescence  or  wear  and  tear  which  occurs  not- 
withstanding good  maintenance  practices. 

(2)  The  exercise  of  any  power,  or  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty,  under  the  Treaty  does 
not  preclude  a  subsequent  exercise  or  per- 
formance of  the  power  or  duty. 

Article  II 

DEVELOPMENT   BT   CANADA 

(1)  Canada  shall  provide  in  the  Columbia 
River  basin  In  Canada  15,500,000  acre-feet  of 
storage  usable  for  Improving  the  flow  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

(2)  In  order  to  provide  this  storage,  which 
in  the  Treaty  Is  referred  to  as  the  Canadian 
storage,  Canada  shall  construct  dams: 

(a)  on  the  Columbia  River  near  Mica 
Creek.  British  Columbia,  with  approximately 
7,000,000  acre-feet  of  storage: 

(b)  near  the  outlet  of  Arrow  Lakes,  British 
Columbia,  with  approximately  7,100.000  acre- 
feet  of  storage:  and 

(c)  on  one  or  more  tributaries  of  the 
Kootenay  River  in  British  Columbia  down- 
stream from  the  Canada-United  States  of 
America  boundary  with  storace  equivalent 
in  effect  to  approximately  1.400.000  acre-feet 
of  storage  near  Duncan  Lake,  British  Colum- 
bia. 

(3)  Canada  shall  commence  construction 
of  the  dams  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
ratification  date. 

Article  III 

DEVELOPMENT    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF 
AMERICA    RESPECTING    POWER 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  shall 
maintain  and  operate  the  hydroelectric  fa- 
cilities included  in  the  base  system  and  any 
additional  hydroelectric  facilities  con- 
.strurted  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  In  the  United  States  of  America  In 
a  manner  that  makes  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  Improvement  in  stream  flow  result- 
ing from  operation  of  the  Canadian  storage 
for  hydroelectric  power  generation  in  the 
United  States  of  America  power  system. 
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(2)  The  obligation  In  paragraph  (1)  Is 
discharged  by  reflecting  in  the  determination 
of  downstream  power  benefits  to  which  Can- 
ada Is  entitled  the  assumption  that  the  fa- 
cilities referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  were 
maintained  and  operated  in  accordance 
therewith. 

Abticle  IV 

OPrRATION    BY   CANADA 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  hydro- 
electric power  generation  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada,  Canada  shall 
operate  the  Canadian  storage  in  accordance 
with  Annex  A  and  pursuant  to  hydroelectric 
operating  plans  made  thereunder.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  obligation  an  operating  plan 
If  it  is  either  the  first  operating  plan  or  if 
in  the  view  of  either  the  United  States  of 
America  or  Canada  It  departs  substantially 
from  the  immediately  preceding  operating 
plan  must,  in  order  to  be  effective,  be  con- 
firmed by  an  exchange  of  notej  between  the 
United  States  of  America  arl  Canada. 

(2  I  For  the  purpose  of  flood  control  until 
the  e.xpiraiion  of  sixty  years  from  the  ratlfi- 
cailon  date,  Canada  shall 

(ai  operate  in  accordance  with  Annex  A 
and  pursuant  to  flood  control  operating  plans 
made  thereunder 

I  i  I  80,000  acre-feet  of  the  Canadian  stor- 
age described  in  Article  11(2)  (a). 

(Ill  7,100,000  acre-feet  of  the  Canadian 
storage  described  in  Article  II (2 1  (b), 

(Uii  1,270.000  acre-feet  of  the  Canadian 
storage  described  In  Article  II(2t(ci, 
provided  that  the  Canadian  entity  may  ex- 
change flood  control  storage  under  subpara- 
graph (lii  for  flood  control  storage  additional 
to  that  under  subparagraph  (1).  at  the  loca- 
tion described  la  Article  II(2i(ai,  if  the  en- 
titles agree  that  the  exchange  would  provide 
the  same  efl'ectiveness  for  control  of  floods 
on  the  Columbia  River  at  the  Dalles,  Oregon; 

(bi  operate  any  additional  storage  In  the 
Columbia  River  basin  In  Canada,  when  called 
upon  by  an  entity  designated  by  the  United 
States  of  America  for  that  purpose,  within 
the  limits  of  existing  facilities  and  as  the 
entity  requires  to  meet  flood  control  needs 
for  the  duration  of  the  flood  period  for  which 
the  call  Is  made. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  flood  control  after 
the  expiration  of  sixty  years  from  the  ratifi- 
cation date,  and  for  so  long  as  the  flows  in 
the  Columbia  River  In  Canada  continue  to 
contribute  to  potential  flood  hazard  In  the 
United  State.^  of  America,  Canada  shall,  when 
called  upon  by  an  entity  designated  by  the 
United  States  of  America  for  that  purpose, 
operate  within  the  limits  of  existing  facili- 
ties any  storage  In  the  Columbia  River  basin 
in  Canada  as  the  entity  requires  to  meet  flood 
control  needs  for  the  duration  of  the  flood 
period  for  which  the  call  Is  made. 

(4)  The  return  to  Canada  for  hydroelectric 
operation  and  the  compensation  to  Canada 
for  flood  control  operation  shall  be  as  set 
out  In  Articles  V  and  VI. 

(5)  Any  water  resource  development.  In 
addition  to  the  Canadian  storage,  constructed 
In  Canada  after  the  ratification  date  shall 
not  be  operated  In  a  way  that  adversely  af- 
fects the  stream  flow  control  in  the  Columbia 
River  within  Canada  so  as  to  reduce  the  flood 
control  and  hydroelectric  power  beneflts 
which  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  storage 
In  accordance  with  the  operating  plans  In 
force  from  time  to  time  would  otherwise 
produce 

(6)  As  soon  as  any  Canadian  storage  be- 
comes operable  Canada  shall  commence  op- 
eration thereof  In  accordance  with  this  Art- 
icle and  in  any  event  shall  commence  full 
operation  of  the  Canadian  storage  described 
In  Article  11(2)  (b)  and  Article  11(2)  (c) 
within  Ave  years  of  the  ratlflcatlon  date  and 
shall  commence  full  operation  of  the  balance 


of  the  Canadian  storage  within  nine  years 
of  the  ratification  date. 

Article  V 

ENTrrLEMENT   TO    DOWNSTREAM    POWER 
BENEFrrs 

(1)  Canada  Is  entitled  to  one  half  the 
downstream  power  beneflts  determined  un- 
der Article  VII. 

(2)  The  United  States  of  America  shall 
deliver  to  Canada  at  a  point  on  the  Canada- 
United  States  of  America  boundary  near 
Oliver,  British  Columbia,  or  at  such  other 
place  as  the  entitles  may  agree  upon,  the 
downstream  power  beneflts  to  which  Canada 
Is  entitled,  less 

(a)  transmission  loss, 

(b)  the  portion  of  the  entitlement  dis- 
posed of  under  Article  Villi  1 ) .  and 

(c)  the  energy  component  described  In 
Article  VIII(4). 

(3)  The  entitlement  of  Canada  to  down- 
stream power  benefits  begins  for  any  por- 
tion of  Canadian  storage  upon  commence- 
ment of  its  operation  in  accordance  with 
Annex  A  and  pursuant  to  a  hydroelectric 
operating  plan  made  thereunder. 

Article  VI 

PAYMENT    FOR    FLOOD    CONTROL 

(1)  For  the  flood  control  provided  by  Can- 
ada under  Article  IV(2)  (a)  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  pay  Canada  in  United  States 
funds: 

(a)  1,200,000  dollars  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  operation  of  the  storage  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (a)  (I)  thereof, 

(b)  51,100,000  dollars  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  operation  of  the  storage  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (a)  (11)  thereof,  and 

(c)  11,100.000  dollars  upon  commencement 
of  operation  of  the  storage  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (a)  (ill)  thereof. 

(2)  If  full  operation  of  any  storage  Is  not 
commenced  wlthUi  the  time  specified  In  Art- 
icle IV,  the  amount  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Article  with  respect  to  that  stor- 
age shall  be  reduced  as  follows: 

(a)  under  paragraph  (l)(a),  4.500  dollars 
for  each  month  beyond  the  required  time. 

(b)  under  paragraph  (li(b),  192.100  dol- 
lars for  each  month  beyond  the  required 
time,  and 

(c)  under  paragraph  (l)(c).  40,800  dol- 
lars for  each  month  beyond  the  required 
time. 

(3)  For  the  flood  control  provided  by  Can- 
ada under  Article  IV(2)(b)  the  States 
of  America  shall  pay  Canada  In  United 
States  funds  In  respect  only  of  each 
of  the  flrst  four  flood  periods  tor  which  a 
call  is  made  1,875.000  dollars  and  shall  de- 
liver to  Canada  In  respect  of  each  and  every 
call  made,  electric  power  equal  to  the  hydro- 
electric power  lost  by  Canada  as  a  result  of 
operating  the  storage  to  meet  the  flood  con- 
trol need  for  which  the  call  was  made,  de- 
livery to  be  made  when  the  loss  of  hydro- 
electric power  occurs. 

(4)  For  each  flood  period  for  which  flood 
control  Is  provided  by  Canada  under  Article 
IV(3)  the  United  States  of  America  shall  pay 
Canada  in  United  States  funds: 

(a)  the  operating  cost  incurred  by  Canada 
In  providing  the  flood  control,  and 

(b)  compensation  for  the  economic  loss  to 
Canada  arising  directly  from  Canada  fore- 
going alternative  uses  of  the  storage  used  to 
provide  the  flood  control. 

(5)  Canada  may  elect  to  receive  in  elec- 
tric power,  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
compensation  under  paragraph  (4)(b)  rep- 
resenting loss  of  hydroelectric  power  to 
Canada. 


Article  VII 

DETERMINATION  OF  DOWNSTREAM  POWER 
BENEFITS 

(1)  The  downstream  power  beneflts  shall 
be  the  difference  in  the  hydroelectric  power 
capable  of  being  generated  in  the  United 
States  of  America  with  and  without  the  use 
of  Canadian  storage,  determined  In  advance, 
and  Is  referred  to  In  the  Treaty  as  the  down- 
stream power  benefits. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
downstream  power  benefits: 

(a)  the  principles  and  procedures  set  out 
in    Annex    E    shall    be    used    and    followed; 

(b)  the  Canadian  storage  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  next  added  to  13,000,000  acre-feet  of 
the  usable  storage  listed  in  Column  4  of  the 
table  in  Annex  B; 

(c)  the  hydroelectric  facilities  Included  In 
the  base  system  shall  be  considered  as  being 
operated  to  make  the  most  effective  use  for 
hydroelectric  power  generation  of  the  Im- 
provement  In  stream  flow  resulting  from  op- 
eration of  the  Canadian  storage. 

(3)  The  downstream  power  beneflts  to 
which  Canada  is  entitled  shall  be  delivered 
as  follows: 

(a)  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity  as 
scheduled  by  the  Canadian  entity,  and 

(b)  average  annual  usable  hydroelectric 
energy  in  equal  amounts  each  month,  or  in 
accordance  with  a  modification  agreed  upon 
under  paragraph  (4). 

(4)  Modification  of  the  obligation  in  para- 
graph (3)  (b)  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
entitles. 

Article   VIII 

DISPOSAL      OF     ENTITLEMENT     TO     DOWNSTREAM 
POWER     BENEFITS 

(1)  With  the  authorization  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  evidenced  by 
exchange  of  notes,  portions  of  the  down- 
stream power  beneflts  to  which  Canada  Is 
entitled  may  be  disposed  of  within  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  respective  general 
conditions  and  limits  within  which  the  en- 
titles may  arrange  initial  disposals  shall  be 
set  out  In  an  exchange  of  notes  to  he  made 
as  soon  as  F>osslble  after  the  ratification  date. 

(2)  The  entitles  may  arrange  and  carry 
out  exchanges  of  dependable  hydroelectric 
capacity  and  average  annual  usable  hydro- 
electric energy  to  which  Canada  Is  entitled 
for  average  annual  usable  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy and  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity 
respectively. 

(3)  Energy  to  which  Canada  Is  entitled 
may  not  be  used  in  the  United  States  of 
America  except  in  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

(4)  The  bypassing  at  dams  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  Columbia  River  in  the  United 
States  of  America  of  an  amount  of  water 
which  could  produce  usable  energy  equal  to 
the  energy  component  of  the  downstream 
power  benefits  to  which  Canada  Is  entitled 
but  not  delivered  to  Canada  under  Article  V 
or  disposed  of  In  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  at  the  time  the  energy  compo- 
nent was  not  so  delivered  or  disposed  of,  Is 
conclusive  evidence  that  such  energy  com- 
ponent was  not  used  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  that  the  entitlement  of  Canada 
to  such  energy  component  la  satisfied. 

Artxcle  rx 

VARIATION    OP    ENTITLEMENT    TO    DOWNSTREAM 
POWER    BENEFITS 

(1)  If  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
siders with  respect  to  any  hydroelectric  power 
project  planned  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Columbia  River  between  Priest  Rapids  Dam 
and  McNary  Dam  that  the  increase  In  en- 
titlement of  Canada  to  downstream  power 
beneflts  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
project  would  produce  a  result  which  would 
not  Justify  the  United  States  of  America  In 
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incurring  the  costs  of  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  project,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  consider  mod- 
ification of  the  Increase  in  entitlement. 

(2)  An  agreement  reached  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Article  shEkll  be  evidenced  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes. 

Article  X 

EAST-WEST    STANDBY    TRANSMISSION 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  shall 
provide  in  accordance  with  good  engineering 
practice  east-west  standby  transmission 
service  adequate  to  saleguard  the  transmis- 
sion from  Oliver,  British  Columbia,  to  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  of  the  downstream 
power  benefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled 
and  to  Improve  system  stability  of  the  east- 
west  circuits  in  British  Columbia. 

(2)  In  consideration  of  the  standby  trans- 
mission service,  Canada  shall  pay  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Canadian  funds  the 
equivalent  of  1.50  United  States  dollars  a 
year  for  each  kilowatt  of  dependable  hydro- 
electric capacity  Included  in  the  downstream 
power  benefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled. 

(3)  When  a  mutually  satisfactory  electri- 
cal coordination  arrangement  is  entered  Into 
between  the  entitles  and  confirmed  by  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  the  obligation  of 
Canada  in  paragraph  (2)   ceases. 

Article  XI 

rSE    OF    improved    stream    FLOW 

(1)  Improvement  in  stream  flow  in  one 
country  brought  about  by  operation  of  stor- 
age constructed  under  the  Treaty  In  the 
other  country  shall  not  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly  for  hydroelectric  power  purposes 
except: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  use  within  the  United 
States  of  America  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  United  States  entity,  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  use  within  Canada  with 
the  prior  approval  of  the  authority  In  Can- 
ada having  Jurisdiction. 

(2)  The  approval  required  by  this  Article 
shall  not  be  given  except  upon  such  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  the  Treaty,  as  the  en- 
tity or  authority  considers  appropriate. 

Article  XII 

KOOTENAI    river    DEVELOPMENT 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  the  ratification 
date,  has  the  option  to  commence  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  on  the  Kootenai  River  near 
Libby,  Montana,  to  provide  storage  to  meet 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  Tlie  storage  reser- 
voir of  the  dam  shall  not  raise  the  level  of 
the  Kootenai  River  at  the  Canada-United 
States  of  America  boundary  above  an  eleva- 
tion consistent  with  a  normal  full  pool  ele- 
vation at  the  dam  of  2,459  feet.  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  datum,  1929  Gen- 
eral Adjustment,  1947  International  Supple- 
mental Adjustment. 

(2)  All  beneflts  which  occur  In  either 
country  from  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  storage  accrue  to  the  country  In  which 
the  beneflts  occur. 

(3)  The  United  States  of  America  shall 
exercise  its  option  by  written  notice  to 
Canada  and  shall  submit  with  the  notice  a 
schedule  of  construction  which  shall  Include 
provision  for  commencement  of  construc- 
tion, whether  by  way  of  railroad  relocation 
work  or  otherwise,  within  five  years  of  the 
ratification  date. 

(4)  If  the  United  States  of  America  exer- 
cises Its  option,  Canada  In  consideration  of 
the  beneflts  accruing  to  It  under  paragraph 
(2)  shall  prepare  and  make  available  for 
flooding  the  land  In  Canada  necessary  for 
the  stort^e  reservoir  of  the  dam  within  a 


period    consistent    with    the    construction 
schedule. 

(5)  If  a  variation  in  the  operation  of  the 
storage  is  considered  by  Canada  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  it  the  United  States  of  America 
shall,  upon  request,  consult  with  Canada. 
If  the  United  States  of  America  determines 
that  the  variation  would  not  be  to  its  dis- 
advantage it  shall  vary  the  operation  ac- 
cordingly. 

(6)  The  operation  of  the  storage  by  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  consistent 
with  any  order  of  approval  which  may  be  In 
force  from  time  to  time  relating  to  the  levels 
of  Kootenay  Lake  made  by  the  International 
Joint  Commission  under  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty,  1909. 

(7)  Any  obligation  of  Canada  under  this 
Article  ceases  if  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, having  exercised  the  option,  does  not 
commence  construction  of  the  dam  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  construction  schedule. 

(8)  If  the  United  States  of  America  exer- 
cises the  option  it  shall  commence  full  op- 
eration of  the  storage  within  seven  years  of 
the  date  fixed  in  the  construction  schedule 
for  commencement  of  construction. 

(9)  If  Canada  considers  that  any  portion 
of  the  land  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  Is 
no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  Ar- 
ticle the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada,  at  the  request  of  Canada,  shall 
consider  modification  of  the  obligation  of 
Canada  In  paragraph   (4). 

(10)  If  the  Treaty  Is  terminated  before 
the  end  of  the  useful  life  of  the  dam  Canada 
shall  for  the  remainder  of  the  useful  life  of 
the  dam  continue  to  make  available  for  the 
storage  reservoir  of  the  dam  any  portion 
of  the  land  made  available  under  jjaragraph 
(4)  that  is  not  required  by  Canada  for  pur- 
poses of  diversion  of  the  Kootenay  River  un- 
der Article  XIII. 

Article  XIII 
diversions 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  Article 
neither  the  United  States  of  America  nor 
Canada  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  evidenced  by  an  exchange  of  notes, 
divert  for  any  use,  other  than  a  consumptive 
use,  any  water  from  Its  natural  channel  in  a 
way  that  alters  the  flow  of  any  water  as  It 
crosses  the  Canada-United  States  of  America 
boundary  within  the  Columbia  River  basin. 

(2)  Canada  has  the  right,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty  years  from  the  ratification 
date,  to  divert  not  more  than  1,500,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  a  year  from  the  Kootenay  River 
In  the  vicinity  of  Canal  Flats,  British  Co- 
lumbia, to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia 
River,  provided  that  the  diversion  does  not 
reduce  the  fiow  of  the  Kootenay  River  im- 
mediately downstream  from  the  point  of  di- 
version below  the  lesser  of  200  cubic  feet  per 
second  or  the  natural  fiow. 

(3)  Canada  has  the  right,  exercisable  at 
any  time  during  the  period  commencing 
sixty  years  after  the  ratification  date  and  ex- 
piring one  hundred  years  after  the  ratifica- 
tion date,  to  divert  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia  River  any  water  which,  in  Its  na- 
tural channel,  would  flow  In  the  Kootenay 
River  across  the  Canada-United  States  of 
America  boundary,  provided  that  the  diver- 
sion does  not  reduce  the  fiow  of  the  Koote- 
nay River  at  the  Canada-United  States  of 
America  boundary  near  Newgate.  British  Co- 
lumbia, below  the  lesser  of  2.500  cubic  feet 
per  second  or  the  natural  flow. 

(4)  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
period  within  which  Canada  may  execrlse 
the  right  to  divert  described  In  paragraph 
(3)  the  lilmtatlon  on  diversion  is  the  lesser 
of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  or  the  natural 
flow. 


(5)  Canada  has  the  right: 

(a)  if  the  United  States  of  America  does 
not  exercise  the  option  in  Article  XU  ( 1 ) ,  or 

(b)  If  it  Is  determined  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  having  exercised  the  op- 
tion, did  not  commence  construction  of  the 
dam  referred  to  In  Article  XII  in  accordance 
therewith  or  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  in  breach  of  the  obligation  in 
that  Article  to  commence  full  operation  of 
the  storage, 

to  divert  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia 
River  any  water  which,  in  its  natural  chan- 
nel. wovUd  fiow  in  the  Kootenay  River  across 
the  Canada-United  States  of  America 
boundary,  provided  that  the  diversion  does 
not  reduce  the  flow  of  the  Kootenay  River 
at  the  Canada-United  States  of  America 
boundary  near  Newgate.  British  Columbia, 
below  the  lesser  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond or  the  ntural  flow. 

(6)  If  a  variation  in  the  use  of  the  water 
diverted  under  paragraph  (2)  Is  considered 
by  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  It  CJanada  shall,  upon  request, 
consult  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
If  Canada  determines  that  the  variation 
would  not  be  to  its  disadvantage  it  shall  vary 
the  use  accordingly. 

Article  XIV 

arrangements    for    IMPLEMENTATION 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  shall  each,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  ratlflcatlon  date,  designate  entitles  and 
when  so  designated  the  entitles  are  em- 
powered and  charged  with  the  duty  to  for- 
mulate and  carry  out  the  operating  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  Implement  the  Treaty. 
Either  the  United  States  of  America  or  Cana- 
da may  designate  one  or  more  entitles.  If 
more  than  one  Is  designated  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  upon  the  entities  by  the 
Treaty  shall  be  allocated  among  them  in 
the  designation. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
dealt  with  speciflcally  elsewhere  In  the  Treaty 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  entities  Include: 

(a)  coordination  of  plans  and  exchange 
of  Information  relating  to  facilities  to  be 
used  In  producing  and  obtaining  the  bene- 
flts contemplated  by  the  Treaty, 

(b)  calculation  of  and  arrangements  for 
delivery  of  hydroelectric  power  to  which 
Canada  Is  entitled  for  providing  flood  con- 
trol, 

(c)  calculation  of  the  amounts  payable  to 
the  United  States  of  America  for  standby 
transmission  services, 

(d)  consultation  on  requests  for  variations 
made  pursuant  to  Articles  XII (5)  and  XIII 
(6), 

(e)  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  hydrometeorologlcal  system  as  required  by 
Annex  A. 

(f)  assisting  and  cooperating  with  the 
Permanent  Engineering  Board  In  the  dis- 
charge of  its  functions. 

(g)  periodic  calculation  of  accounts, 

(h)  preparation  of  the  hydroelectric  op- 
erating plans  and  the  flood  control  operating 
plans  for  the  Canadian  storage  together  with 
determination  of  the  downstream  power  ben- 
efits to  which  Canada  is  entitled, 

(1)  preparation  of  proposals  to  Implement 
Article  Vm  and  carrying  out  any  disposal 
authorized  or  exchange  provided  for  therein, 

(J)  making  appropriate  arrangements  for 
delivery  to  Canada  of  the  downstream  power 
beneflts  to  which  Canada  Is  entitled  Incud- 
Ing  such  matters  as  load  factors  for  delivery, 
times  and  points  of  delivery,  and  calcula- 
tion of  transmission  loss, 

(k)  preparation  and  Implementation  of 
detailed  operating  plans  that  may  produce 
results  more  advantageous  to  both  countries 
than  those  that  would  arise  from  operation 
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xinc'er  the  plans  referred  to  in  Annexes  A 
and  B. 

(3)  The  entitles  are  authorized  to  make 
maintenance  curtailments.  Except  In  case  of 
emergency,  the  entity  responsible  for  a  main- 
tenance curtailment  shall  give  notice  to  the 
corresponding  United  States  or  Canadian 
entity  of  the  curtailment,  Including  the  rea- 
son therefor  and  the  probable  duration 
thereof  and  shall  both  schedule  the  curtail- 
ment with  a  view  to  minimizing  Its  Impact 
and  exercise  due  diligence  to  resume  full 
operation. 

(4)  The  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  may  by  an  exchange  of  notes  empow- 
er or  charge  the  entitles  with  any  other 
matter  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  XV 

PERMANENT   ENGINEERrNC    BOARD 

( 1 )  A  Permanent  Engineering  Board  Is 
established  consisting  of  four  members,  two 
to  be  appointed  by  Canada  and  two  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Initial  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  within  three 
months  of  the  ratification  date. 

(2)  The  Permanent  Engineering  Board 
shall: 

(a)  assemble  records  of  the  flows  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  Kootenay  River  at 
the  Canada-United  States  of  America  boun- 
dary: 

(b)  report  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada  whenever  there  Is  substantial 
deviation  from  the  hydroelectric  and  flood 
control  operating  plans  and  if  appropriate 
Include  In  the  report  recommendations  for 
remedial  action  and  compensatory  adjust- 
ments: 

(c)  assist  In  reconciling  differences  con- 
cerning technical  or  operational  matters 
that  may  arise  between  the  entitles: 

(d)  make  periodic  Inspections  and  re- 
quire reports  as  necessary  from  the  entitles 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  tliat  the  objectives  of 
the  Treaty  are  being  met: 

(e)  make  reports  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  at  least  once  a  vear  of 
the  results  being  achieved  under  the  Treaty 
and  make  special  reports  co-icernlng  any 
matter  which  It  considers  .should  be  brought 
to  their  attention: 

(f)  investigate  and  rpport  with  respect  to 
any  other  ma-ter  comtnc:  within  the  scope  of 
the  Treaty  at  the  request  of  either  the  United 
States  of  America  or  Canada. 

(3)  Reports  of  the  Permanent  Engineering 
Board  made  in  the  course  of  the  performance 
of  its  functions  under  this  Article  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  con- 
tained and  shall  be  accepted  unless  rebutted 
by  other  evidence. 

(4)  The  Permanent  Engineering  Board 
shall  comply  with  directions,  relating  to  Its 
administration  and  procedures,  agreed  upon 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
as  evidenced  by  an  exchange  of  notes. 

Article  XVI 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DIFFERENCES 

(1)  Differences  arising  under  the  Treatv 
which  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  cannot  resolve  may  be  referred  by 
either  to  the  International  Joint  Commission 
for  decision. 

(2)  If  the  International  Joint  Commission 
does  not  render  a  decision  within  three 
months  of  the  referral  or  within  such  other 
period  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada,  either  may 
then  submit  the  difference  to  arbitration  by 
written  notice  to  the  other. 

(3)  Arbitration  shall  be  by  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  a  member  appointed  by  Canada,  a 
member  appointed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  a  member  appointed  jointly  by 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 


who  shall  be  Chairman.  If  wlthUi  six  weeks 
of  the  delivery  of  a  notice  under  paragraph 
(2)  either  the  United  States  of  America  or 
Canada  ha.s  failed  to  appoint  its  member,  or 
they  are  unable  to  agree  upon  the  member 
who  Is  to  be  Chairman,  either  the  United 
States  of  America  or  Canada  may  request  the 
President  of  the  International  Covrt  of  Jus- 
tice to  appoint  the  member  or  members.  The 
decision  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  an 
arbitration  tribunal  shall  be  the  decision  of 
the  tribunal. 

(4)  The  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  shall  accept  as  definitive  and  binding 
and  shall  carry  out  any  decision  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  or  an  arbitration 
tribunal. 

(5)  Provision  for  the  administrative  sup- 
port of  a  tribunal  and  for  remuneration  and 
expenses  of  Its  members  shall  be  as  agreed 
In  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada. 

(6)  The  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  may  agree  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
on  alternative  procedures  for  settling  differ- 
ences arising  under  the  Treaty,  including 
refercn-i-e  of  any  difference  to  the  Interna- 
tion  Court  of  Justice  for  decision. 

Article  XVII 

RESTORATION   OF  PRE-TRFATY   LEGAL  STATUS 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  and  no  action 
taken  or  foregone  pursuant  to  Its  provisions 
shall  be  deemed,  after  its  termination  or  ex- 
piration, to  have  abrogated  or  modified  any 
of  the  rights  or  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  Canada  under  then  ex- 
isting International  law,  with  respect  to  the 
uses  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  basin. 

(2)  Upon  termination  of  this  Treaty,  the 
Boundary  Wat«rs  Treaty,  1909,  shall,  If  It  has 
not  been  terminated,  apply  to  the  Columbia 
River  basin,  except  Insofar  as  the  provisions 
of  that  Treaty  may  be  Inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  this  Treatv  which  continues  in 
effect. 

(3)  Upon  termination  of  this  Treaty,  if  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  1909,  has  been  ter- 
minated in  accordance  with  Article  XIV  of 
that  Treaty,  the  provisions  of  Article  II  of 
that  Treaty  shall  continue  to  apply  to  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River  basin. 

(4)  If  upon  the  termination  of  this  Treaty 
Article  II  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty, 
1909,  continues  In  force  by  virtue  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  Article  the  effect  of  Article 
II  of  that  Treaty  with  respect  to  the  Colum- 
bia River  basin  may  be  terminated  by  either 
the  United  States  of  America  or  Canada  deliv- 
ering to  the  other  one  year's  -wTitten  notice 
to  that  effect;  provided  however  that  the 
notice  may  be  given  only  after  the  termina- 
tion of  this  Treaty. 

(5)  If.  prior  to  the  termination  of  this 
Treaty,  Canada  undertakes  works  usable  for 
and  relating  to  a  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Columbia  River  basin,  other  than  works  au- 
thorized by  or  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  a  right  under  Article  XIII  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Treaty,  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  Article  shall  cease  to  apply  one  year 
after  delivery  by  either  the  United  States  of 
America  or  Canada  to  the  other  of  WTltten 
notice  to  that  effect. 

ARTICLE  XVIII 
LIABILITY  FOR  DAMAGE 

(1)  Tlie  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  shall  be  liable  to  the  other  and  shall 
make  appropriate  compensation  to  the  other 
In  respect  of  any  act,  failure  to  act.  omission 
or  delay  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the  Treaty 
or  of  any  of  its  provisions  other  than  an  act, 
failure  to  act,  omission  or  delay  occurring  by 
reason  of  war.  strike,  major  calamity,  act  of 
God,  uncontrollable  force  or  maintenance 
curtailment. 


(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
neither  the  United  States  of  America  nor 
Canada  shall  be  liable  to  the  other  or  to  any 
person  In  respect  of  any  Injury,  damage  or 
loss  occurring  In  the  territory  of  the  other 
caused  by  any  act.  failure  to  act,  omission  or 
delay  under  the  •  •  • 


Annex  A:  Principles  of  OPzr.ATiON 

GENERAL 

1.  The  Canadian  storage  provided  under 
Article  II  will  be  operated  In  accordance 
with   the  procedures  described  herel.i. 

2.  A  hydrometeorologlcal  system,  including 
siiow  courses,  precipitation  stations  and 
stream  flow  gauges  will  be  established  and 
operated,  as  mutually  agreed  by  the  entitles 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Permaner.t  En- 
pineering  Board,  for  use  In  establishing  data 
for  detailed  programming  of  flood  control 
and  power  operations.  Hydrometeorologlcal 
ipformation  will  be  made  available  to  the 
entities  in  both  countries  for  Immediate 
and  continuing  use  in  flood  control  and 
pov.cr  operations. 

3.  Sufficient  discharge  capacity  at  each  dam 
to  afford  the  desired  regulation  for  power 
and  flood  control  will  be  provided  through 
outlet  works  and  turbine  Installations  as 
mutually  agreed  by  the  entitles.  The  dis- 
charge capacity  provided  for  flood  control 
operations  will  be  large  enough  to  pass  in- 
flow plvs  sufBclent  storage  releases  during 
the  evacuation  period  to  provide  the  storape 
space  reoulvod.  T":e  discharge  c?p?.city  will 
be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  full  use  of  .iny 
conduits  provided  for  that  purpose  plus  one 
half  the  hydraulic  capacity  of  the  turbine 
installation  at  the  time  of  commencement 
of  the  operation  of  stTrage  under  the  Treaty. 

4.  The  otitflow.t;  will  be  In  accordrnce  with 
storage  reservatloii  diagrams  ai.d  a.ssociated 
criteria  establlrhed  for  flood  control  pur- 
poses and  with  reservoir-balance  relation- 
ships established  for  power  operations.  Un- 
less otherwise  agreed  by  the  entities  the 
average  weekly  outflows  shall  not  be  less 
than  3.000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  dam 
described  in  Article  11(2)  (a),  not  less  than 
5.000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  dam  de- 
scribed In  Article  11^2)  (b)  and  not  lesr,  than 
1,000  cubl"  fpet  per  second  ft  the  dani  de- 
s.^r'hed  in  Article  11(21(0).  These  minimum 
a  eraf^e  weekly  releases  may  be  scheduled 
by  the  Canadian  entity  as  required  for  power 
or  other  purposes. 

FLOOD    CONTROL 

5.  For  flood  control  operations,  the  United 
States  entity  will  submit  flood  control  op- 
erating plans  which  may  consist  of  or  in- 
clude flood  control  storage  reservation 
diagrams  and  associated  criteria  for  each 
of  the  dams.  The  Canadian  entity  will  oper- 
ate In  accordance  with  these  diagrams  or  any 
variation  which  the  entitles  agree  will  not 
derogate  from  the  desired  aim  of  the  flood 
control  plan.  The  use  of  these  diagrams 
will  be  based  on  data  obtained  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  2.  The  diagrams  will 
consist  of  relationships  specifying  the  flood 
control  storage  rf.servatlons  required  at  indi- 
cated times  of  the  year  for  volumes  of  fore- 
cast runoff.  After  consultation  with  the  Ca- 
nadian entity  the  United  States  entity  may 
from  time  to  time  as  conditions  warrant  ad- 
just these  storage  reservation  diagrams 
within  the  general  limitations  of  flood  con- 
trol operation.  Evacuation  of  the  storages 
listed  hereimder  will  be  guided  by  the  flood 
control  storage  reservation  diagrams  and  re- 
fill will  be  as  requested  by  the  United  States 
entity  after  consultation  with  the  Canadian 
entity.  The  general  limitations  of  flood  con- 
trol operation  are  as  follows : 

(a)    The  Dam  described  in  Article  II   (2) 
( 0 )  — The  reservoir  will  be  evacuated  to  pro- 
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vide  up  to  80,000  acre-feet  of  storage,  if 
required,  for  flood  control  use  by  May  1  of 
each  year. 

(bi  The  Dam  described  in  Article  II  (2) 
(b) — The  reservoir  will  be  evacuated  to  pro- 
vide up  to  7,100,000  acre-feet  of  storage,  if 
required,  for  flood  control  use  by  May  1  of 
each  year. 

(c)  The  Dam  described  in  Article  11(2) 
(c) — The  reservoir  will  be  evacuated  to  pro- 
vide up  to  700,000  acre-feet  of  storage,  If 
required,  for  flood  control  use  by  April  1  of 
each  year  and  up  to  1,270,000  acre-feet  of 
storage,  if  required,  for  flood  control  use  by 
May  1  of  each  year. 

(d)  The  Canadian  entity  may  exchange 
flood  control  storage  provided  In  the  reser- 
voir referred  to  In  subparagraph  (b)  for 
additional  storage  provided  in  the  reservoir 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  If  the  en- 
tities agree  that  the  exchange  would  provide 
the  same  effectiveness  for  control  of  floods 
on  the  Columbia  River  at  The  Dalles, 
Oregon. 

POWER 

6.  For  power  generating  purposes  the  15,- 
600.000  acre  feet  of  Canadian  storage  will  be 
operated  In  accordance  with  operating  plans 
designed  to  achieve  optimum  power  genera- 
tion downstream  in  the  United  States  of 
America  until  such  time  as  power  generat- 
ing facilities  are  Installed  at  the  site  referred 
to  In  paragraph  5(a)  or  at  sites  In  Canada 
downstream  therefrom. 

7.  After  at-slte  power  Is  developed  at  the 
site  referred  to  in  paragraph  5(a)  or  power 
generating  facilities  are  placed  in  operation 
m  Canada  downstream  from  that  site,  the 
storage  operation  will  be  changed  so  as  to  be 
operated  In  accordance  with  operating  plans 
designed  to  achieve  optimum  power  genera- 
tion at-slte  In  Canada  and  downstream  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada, 
including  consideration  of  any  agreed  elec- 
trical coordination  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Any  reduction  in  the  downstream  power 
benefits  In  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
sulting from  that  change  In  operation  of  the 
Canadian  storage  shall  not  exceed  in  any 
one  year  the  reduction  In  downstream  power 
benefits  m  the  United  States  of  America 
which  would  result  from  reducing  by  500.000 
acre-feet  the  Canadian  storage  operated  to 
achieve  optimum  power  generation  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed at  any  time  during  the  period  of  the 
Treaty  the  reduction  In  downstream  power 
benefits  In  the  United  States  of  America 
which  would  result  from  similarly  reducing 
the  Canadian  storage  by  3,000,000  acre-feet. 

8.  After  at-slte  power  is  developed  at  the 
site  referred  to  in  paragraph  5(a)  or  power 
generating  facilities  are  placed  in  operation 
In  Canada  downstream  from  that  site,  stor- 
age may  be  operated  to  achieve  optimum 
generation  of  power  In  the  United  States  of 
America  alone  If  mutually  agreed  by  the  en- 
tities in  which  event  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  supply  power  to  Canada  to  off- 
set any  reduction  In  Canadian  generation 
which  would  be  created  as  a  result  of  such 
operation  as  compared  to  operation  to  achieve 
optimum  power  generation  at-slte  in  Canada 
and  dowistream  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada.  Similarly,  the  storage 
may  be  operated  to  achieve  optimum  genera- 
tion of  power  In  Canada  sdone  If  mutuallv 
agreed  by  the  entitles  In  which  event  Canada 
shall  supply  power  to  the  United  States  cf 
America  to  offset  any  reduction  In  United 
States  generation  which  would  be  created  as 
a  result  of  such  operation  as  compared  to 
operation  to  achieve  optimum  power  genera- 
tion at-slte  In  Canada  and  downstream  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada. 

9.  Before  the  first  storage  becomes  opera- 
tive, the  entitles  will  agree  on  operating  plans 


and  the  resr.liing  downstream  power  benefits 
for  each  year  until  the  total  of  15,500,000 
acre-feet  of  storage  in  Canada  Isecomes  op- 
erative. In  addition,  ccnimenclng  five  years 
before  the  total  cf  15.500,000  acre-feet  of 
storage  is  expected  to  become  operative,  the 
entitles  will  agree  annually  on  operating 
plans  and  the  resulting  downstream  power 
benefits  for  the  sixth  succeeding  year  of 
operation  thereafter.  This  procedure  will 
continue  during  the  life  of  the  Treaty,  pro- 
viding to  both  the  entitles,  In  advance,  an 
assured  plan  of  operation  of  the  Canadian 
storage  and  a  determination  of  the  resulting 
downstream  power  benefits  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding five  years. 

Annex  B:    Determination   of  Downstream 
Power  Benefits 

1.  The  downstream  power  benefits  in  the 
United  States  of  America  attributable  to 
operation  in  accordance  with  Annex  A  of 
the  storage  provided  by  Canada  under  Arti- 
cle II  win  be  determined  In  advance  and 
will  be  the  estimated  increase  In  dependable 
hydroelectric  capacity  in  kilowatts  for  agreed 
critical  stream  fiow  periods  and  the  increase 
in  average  annual  usable  hydroelectric 
energy  output  in  kfiowatt  hours  on  the  basis 
of  an  agreed  period  of  stream  flow  record. 

2.  The  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity 
to  be  credited  to  Canadian  storage  will  be 
the  difference  between  the  average  rates  of 
generation  In  kilowatts  during  the  appro- 
priate critical  stream  flow  periods  for  the 
United  States  of  America  base  system,  con- 
sisting of  the  projects  listed  In  the  table  with 
and  without  the  addition  of  the  Canadian 
stora,ge,  divided  by  the  estimated  average 
critical  period  load  factor.  The  capacity 
credit  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  capability  of  the  base  system 
without  Canadian  storage  and  the  maximum 
feasible  capability  of  the  base  system  with 
Canadian  storage,  to  supply  firm  load  dur- 
ing the  critical  stream  flow  periods. 

3.  The  Increase  In  the  average  annual  us- 
able hydroelectric  energy  will  be  deter- 
mined by  first  computing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  avallablle  hydroelectric  energy  at 
the  United  States  base  system  with  and 
without  Canadian  storage.  The  entitles  wUl 
then  agree  upon  the  part  of  available  energy 
which  is  usable  with  and  without  Canadian 
storage,  and  the  difference  thus  agreed  will 
be  the  Increase  in  average  annual  usable 
hydroelectric  energy.  Determination  of  the 
part  of  the  energy  which  is  usable  will  in- 
clude consideration  of  existing  and  sched- 
uled transmission  facilities  and  the  exist- 
ence of  markets  capable  of  using  the  energy 
on  a  contractual  basis  slmUar  to  the  then 
existing  contracts.  The  part  of  the  available 
energy  wiilch  Is  considered  usable  shall  be 
the  sum  of : 

(a)  the  firm  energy, 

(b)  the  energy  which  can  be  used  for 
thermal  power  displacement  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Area  as  defined  in  Paragraph  7, 
and 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  available  energy  which  Is  agreed  by 
the  entitles  to  be  usable  and  which  shall 
not  exceed  in  any  event  40  Tc  of  that  remain- 
der. 

4.  An  initial  determination  of  the  esti- 
mated downstream  power  benefits  in  the 
United  States  of  America  from  Canadian 
storage  added  to  the  United  States  base  sys- 
tem will  be  made  before  any  of  the  Canadian 
storage  becomes  operative.  This  determina- 
tion will  Include  estimates  of  the  down- 
stream power  benefits  for  each  year  until 
the  total  of  15,500  000  acre-feet  of  Canadian 
storage  becomes  operative. 

5.  Commencing  five  years  before  the  total 
of    15,500,000    acre-feet    of    storage    Is    ex- 


pected to  become  operative,  estimates  of 
downstream  power  benefits  will  be  cal- 
culated annually  for  the  sixth  succeeding 
year  on  the  basis  of  the  assured  plan  of  op- 
eration for  that  ye.ir. 

6.  The  critical  stream  flow  period  and  the 
detaUs  of  the  assured  plan  of  operation  will 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  entities  at  each  de- 
termination. Unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  by 
the  entitles,  the  determination  of  the  down- 
stream power  benefits  shaU  be  based  upon 
stream  fiows  for  the  twenty  year  period  be- 
ginning with  July  1923  as  contained  in  the 
report  entitled  Modified  Flows  at  Selected 
Power  Sites — Columbia  River  Basin,  dated 
June  1957.  No  retroactive  adjustment  In 
downstream  power  benefits  will  be  made  at 
any  time  during  the  period  of  the  Treaty.  No 
reduction  In  the  dow:Lstream  power  benefits 
credited  to  Canadian  storage  will  be  made  as 
a  result  of  the  load  estimate  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made,  being  less  than  the 
load  estimate  for  the  preceding  year. 

7.  In  computing  the  Increase  in  dependable 
hydroelectric  capacity  and  the  Increase  in 
average  annual  hydroelectric  energy,  the  pro- 
cedure shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  three 
steps  described  below  and  shaU  encompass 
the  loads  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Area.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  Area  for  purposes  of  these 
determinations  shall  be  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Montaiia  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide  but  shall  exclude  areas  served  on  the 
ratification  date  by  the  California  Oregon 
Power  Company  and  Utah  Power  and  Light 
Company. 

STEP   I 

The  system  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
estimate  will  consist  of  the  Canadian  storage, 
the  United  States  base  system,  and  thermal 
installation  operated  in  coordination  with 
the  base  sysj,em,  and  additional  hydroelectric 
projects  which  will  provide  storage  releases 
usable  by  the  base  system  or  which  will  use 
storage  releases  that  are  u.sable  by  the  base 
system.  The  installations  included  iu  thL; 
system  will  be  those  required,  with  allow- 
ance for  adequate  reserves,  to  meet  the  fore- 
cast power  load  to  be  served  by  this  system 
In  the  Umted  States  of  America,  Including 
the  estimated  flow  of  power  at  points  of  Inter- 
connection with  adjacent  areas,  subject  to 
paragraph  3,  plus  the  portion  of  the  entitle- 
ment of  Caiiada  that  is  expected  to  be  used 
m  Canada.  The  capability  of  this  system  to 
supply  this  load  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  that  the  system  wUl  be  operated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  established  operating  pro- 
cedures of  each  of  the  projects  involved. 

step  n 

A  determination  of  the  energy  capability 
will  be  made  using  the  same  tnermal  instal- 
lation as  In  Step  I.  the  United  States  bfce 
system  with  the  same  Installed  capacity  as 
in  Step  I  and  Canadian  storage. 

STEP   m 

A  similar  determination  of  the  energy  capa- 
bility will  be  made  using  the  same  thermal 
Installation  as  in  Step  I  and  the  United 
States  base  system  with  the  same  Uistalled 
capacity  as  In  Step  I. 

8.  The  downstream  power  benefits  to  be 
credited  to  Canadian  storage  will  be  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  determinations  In  Step 
II  and  Step  III  In  dependable  hydroelectric 
capacity  and  In  average  annual  usable  hydro- 
electric energy,  made  In  accordance  with 
paragraphs  2  ai'.d  3. 
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ANNEX  B.-TABLE-BASE  SYSTEM 


Proiect 


Stream 


Hungry  Horse S.  Fk.  Flathead 

Ketr  FUthe.1 1 

Tnompson  Falls - - Clath  ForW - - ^ 

Noxon  RapiQs — IJ*- ' 

Cabinet  Gorge.  i.—j'S     ,; 

Albeni  Falls — - P*""  O'^'l'^ 

Box  Canyon - „-,  '""^      - 

Grand  Coulee Columbn... 

Chief  Joseph - 5° 

Welts' 'f 

Rocky  Reach - °° 

Rock  Island "<> 

Wanapum dP 

Priest  Rapids ------ -°'* 

Brownlee - Snake 

Oxbow °° 


Ice  Harbor - - „-."    u   " 

McNary..-. - - Columbia. 

John  Day.  °°-- 


TheDallei '^J> 

Bonneville - „    :''°    

KoPtenay  Lake - Koo  enay 

Chelan - -- -  £"«'^"^,„ 

Coeur  d'Alene  L Coeur  d  Alene. 


Stream 

mile 

Usable 

above 

storage 

mouth 

(acre-feet) 

J 

■  3,161,000 

73 

1,219,000 

209 

(-) 

170 

0) 

ISO 

(■•) 

90 

1,155,000 

34 

(0 

597 

1  5,  232, 000 

546 

« 

516 

(•) 

474 

0) 

453 

(=) 

415 

(-) 

397 

(0 

285 

S74, 000 

273 

(-) 

10 

(■■) 

292 

(•) 

216 

0) 

192 

(-) 

145 

(.-) 

16 

673.  Ka. 

0 

676. 000 

102 

223, 000 

Normal    elevation 

Pool    Tailwater 
feet  feet 


Initial  instailation 

Gross  Plant  kilo- 

head      Number  watts(name- 
feet      of  units  plate) 


Estimated  ultimate 
installation 


Plant  kilo- 
Number  Vkatt^  (name- 
of  units  plate) 


Total  (24  projects). 


113,313,000 


3, 560  3, 033  477  4  285, 000  4  2S5  000 

2,893  2, 7o6  187  3  168,000  3  \(,i  m 

2,396  2,335  60  5  30,000  8  65,000 

2  331  2,179  152  4  336,000  5  420,000 

2  175  2,C78  97  4  200,000  6  300- COO 

2.062  2,034  28  3  42,600  3  42,600 

2,031  1,989  42  4  60,000  4  60  300 

131  2S0  947  343  13  1.944,000  34  3,672,CP0 

946  775  171  16  1,024,000  27  1,728.000 

775  707  68  6  40U,  OCO  10  666,700 

707  614  93  7  711,550  11  1,118.150 

3  603  570  38  10  212,100  10  212,100 

570  486  84  10  831,250  16  1,330,000 

486  406  80  10  788.500  16  1,261.600 

2  077  1,805  272  4  360,400  6  540,600 

1,805  1,683  122  4  190,000  5  237,500 

440  343  97  3  270,000  6  540,000 

340  265  75  14  980,000  20  1,400,000 

265  161  104  8  1.060,000  20  2,700,000 

160  74  86  U5  1.119,000  » 24  1, 743  500 

74  15  59  10  518.400  16  890,400 

1,745 - --  . 

1,100  707  393  2  48,000  4  95,000 

2,128 

3J28       ~~166  11,598,800  258  19,476,650 


1  In  determining  the  base  system  capabilities  with  and  without  Canadian  s  orage  the  Hungry 
Horse  reservoir  storage  will  be  limited  to  3,008,000  acre-feet  (normal  full  pool  elevation  of  3,560 
feet)  and  the  Grand  Coulee  project  will  not  include  the  effect  of  adding  liashboards,  lirriitmg  the 
storage  to  5  072  000  acre-feet  (normal  lull  pool  elevation  of  1.288  feet).  The  total  usable  storage 
of  the  base  system  as  so  adjusted  will  be  13,000.000  acre-feet. 

3  Poundage. 


3  With  liashboards. 

<  The  Wells  project  is  not  presently  under  construction:  when  this  project  or  any  other  project 
on  the  mam  stem  of  the  Columbia  River  is  completed,  they  will  be  integral  components  of  the 
base  system. 

■'  Includes  2  13,500  kilowatt  units  for  fish  attraction  water. 


WHEREAS  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America  by  their  resolution  of  March  16. 
1961,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
curring therein,  did  advise  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  aforesaid  treaty; 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  treaty  was  duly 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  March  23,  1961.  in  pursuance 
of  the  aforesaid  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  duly  ratified  on  the  part  of 
Canada; 

Whereas  it  Is  provided  In  Article  XIX  of 
the  aforesaid  treaty  that  the  treaty  shall 
come  into  force  on  the  ratification  date  and 
in  Article  XX  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  that 
the  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Ottawa; 

And  whereas  the  respective  i:istruments 
of  ratification  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  were 
duly  exchanged  at  Ottawa  on  September  16, 
1964  by  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada; 

Now,  THEREFORE,  be  it  known  that  I.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  President  of  the  UiUted 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and 
make  public  the  aforesaid  treaty  to  the  end 
that  the  said  treaty  and  each  and  every  arti- 
cle and  clause  thereof  may  be  observed  and 
fulfilled,  on  and  after  September  16.  1964, 
with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  by  the  citizens,  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  all  other  persons  subject  to 
the    jurisdiction    thereof. 

In  testimont  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  acaxed. 

Done  at  the  International  Peace  Arch, 
Blaine.  Washington,  this  sixteenth  day  of 
September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  sixty-four  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  one  hundred  eighty-ninth. 

[sEALl  Ltndon  B.  Johnson 

By  the  President: 
Dean  Rxtsk, 

Secretary  of  State. 


of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  regarding  the  Treaty  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  of  America  relat- 
ing to  cooperative  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  signed 
at  Washington  on  January  17.  1961.  On  the 
basis  of  these  discussions,  the  Government 
of  Canada  understands  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments have  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the 
attached  Protocol. 

I  should  like  to  propose  that,  if  agreeable 
to  your  Government,  this  Note  together  with 
the  Protocol  attached  thereto  and  your  re- 
ply, shall  constitute  an  agreement  between 
our  two  Governments  relating  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  provLslons  of  the  Treaty 
with  effect  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty. 
Accept.  Sir.  the  renewed  as.surances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Paul  Martin. 
Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs 
The  Honourable 
Dean  Rusk. 

Secretary  of  State  of  the 

United  States  of  America, 
Washington. 


The  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
The  Secretary  of  State 
FOR  External  Affairs.  Canada, 

January  22, 1964. 
Sir.  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  discus- 
sions which  have  been  held  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  Canada  and 


Annex  To  Exchange  of  Notes  Dated  Janu- 
ary 22.  1964.  Between  the  Governments 
op  Canada  and  the  United  States  Regard- 
ing the  Columbia  River  Treaty 

protocol 
1.  If  the  United  States  entity  should  call 
upon  Canada  to  operate  storage  In  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  to  meet  fiood  control 
needs  of  the  United  States  of  America  pur- 
suant to  Article  rV(2)(b)  or  Article  IV (3) 
of  the  Treaty,  such  call  shall  be  made  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  forecast  flood 
control  needs  In  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  cannot  adequately  be 
met  by  flood  control  facilities  In  the  United 
States  of  America  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  Unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  Perma- 
•nent  Engineering  Board,  the  need  to  use 
Canadian  flood  control  facilities  under  Arti- 
cle IV(2)  (b)  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  arisen  only  in  the  case  of  poten- 
tial floods  which  could  result  in  a  peak  dis- 
charge in  excess  of  600,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond at  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  assuming  the  use 
of  all  related  storage  In  the  United  States 


of  America  existing  and  under  construction 
in  January  1961,  storage  provided  by  any 
dam  constructed  pursuant  to  Article  XII  of 
the  Treaty  and  the  Canadian  storage  de- 
scribed in  Article  IV(2)  (a)  of  the  Treaty, 

(2)  The  United  States  entity  will  call  upon 
Canada  to  operate  storage  under  Article  IV 
(3)  of  the  Treaty  only  to  control  potential 
floods  in  the  United  States  of  America  that 
could  not  be  adequately  controlled  by  all  the 
related  storage  facilities  In  the  United  States 
of  America  existing  at  the  expiration  of  60 
years  from  the  ratification  date  but  In  no 
event  shall  Canada  be  required  to  provide 
any  greater  degree  of  flood  control  under 
Article  IV(3)  of  the  Treaty  than  that  pro- 
vided for  under  Article  IV(2)  of  the  Treaty. 

(3)  A  call  shall  be  made  only  if  the  Cana- 
dian entity  has  been  consulted  whether  the 
need  for  fiood  control  is,  or  Is  likely  to  be, 
such  that  It  cannot  be  met  by  the  use  of 
flood  control  facilities  in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  accordance  with  subparagraphs 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  paragraph.  Within  ten  days 
of  receipt  of  a  call,  the  Canadian  entity  will 
communicate  its  acceptance,  or  its  rejection 
or  proposals  for  modification  of  the  call,  to- 
gether with  supporting  considerations.  When 
the  communication  Indicates  rejection  or 
modification  of  the  call  of  the  United  States 
entity  will  review  the  situation  in  the  light 
of  the  communication  and  subsequent  de- 
velopments and  will  then  withdraw  or  mod- 
ify the  call  if  practicable.  In  the  absence  of 
agreement  on  the  call  or  its  terms  the  United 
States  entity  will  submit  the  matter  to  the 
Permanent  Engineering  Board  provided  for 
under  Article  XV  of  the  Treaty  for  assistance 
as  contemplated  in  Article  XV(2)  (c)  of  the 
Treaty.  The  entities  will  be  guided  by  any 
Instructions  Issued  by  the  Permanent  Engi- 
neering Board.  If  the  Permanent  Engineering 
Board  does  not  Issue  instructions  within  ten 
days  of  receipt  of  a  submission  the  United 
States  entity  may  renew  the  call  for  any  part 
or  all  of  the  storage  covered  in  the  original 
call  and  the  Canadian  entity  shall  forthwith 
honour  the  request. 

2.  In  preparing  the  fiood  control  operating 
plans  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  An- 
nex A  of  the  Treaty,  and  in  making  calls  to 
operate  for  flood  control  pursuant  to  Article 
IV(2)(b)  and  Article  IV(3)  of  the  Treaty, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  minimize  flood 
damage  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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3.  The  exchange  of  Notes  provided  for  in 
Article  VIII(l)  of  the  Treaty  shall  take  place 
contemporaneously  with  the  exchange  of  the 
Instruments  of  Ratification  of  the  Treaty 
provided  for  In  Article  XX  of  the  Treaty. 

4.  (1)  During  the  period  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  sale  of  Canada's  entitlement  to 
downstream  power  benefits  within  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  result  of  an  exchange 
of  Notes  pursuant  to  Article  VIII(l)  of  the 
Treaty  relieves  the  United  States  of  America 
of  its  obligation  to  provide  east-west  standby 
transmission  service  as  called  for  by  Article 
X(l)  of  the  Treaty,  Canada  Is  not  required 
to  make  payment  for  the  east-west  standby 
transmission  service  with  regard  to  Canada's 
entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits 
sold  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

(2)  The  United  States  of  America  is  not 
entitled  to  any  payments  of  the  character  set 
out  In  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this  paragraph  in 
respect  of  that  portion  of  Canada's  entitle- 
ment to  downstream  power  benefits  delivered 
by  the  United  States  of  America  to  Canada 
at  any  point  on  the  Canada-United  States  of 
America  boundary  other  than  at  a  point  near 
Oliver,  British  Columbia,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  is  not  required  to  provide 
the  east-west  standby  transmission  service 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph in  respect  of  the  portion  of  Canada's 
entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits 
which  is  so  delivered. 

5.  Inasmuch  as  control  of  historic  stream- 
flows  of  the  Kootenay  River  by  the  dam  pro- 
vided for  in  Article"  XII(l)  of  the  Treaty 
would  result  in  more  than  200.000  kilowatt 
years  per  annum  of  energy  benefit  down- 
stream in  Canada,  as  well  as  important  flood 
control  protection  to  Canada,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  that  dam  is  therefore  of  concern  to 
Canada,  the  entitles  shall,  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle XIV(2)  (a)  of  the  Treaty,  cooperate  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  coordinate  the  operation 
of  that  dam  with  the  operation  of  hydro- 
electric plants  on  the  Kootenay  River  and 
elsewhere  in  Canada  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  XII(5)  and  Article  XH 
(6)  of  the  Treaty. 

6.  (1)  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  are  in  agreement  that  Article  XIII 

(1)  of  the  Treaty  provides  to  each  of  them 
a  right  to  divert  water  for  a  consumptive  tise. 

(2)  Any  diversion  of  water  from  the  Koote- 
nay River  when  once  instituted  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty  Is 
not  subject  to  any  limitation  as  to  time. 

7.  As  contemplated  by  Article  rV(l)  of  the 
Treaty,  Canada  shall  operate  the  Canadian 
storage  In  accordance  with  Annex  A  and  hy- 
droelectric operating  plans  made  thereunder. 
Also,  as  contemplated  by  Annexes  A  and  B 
of  the  Treaty  and  Article  XIV(2)  (k)  of  the 
Treaty,  these  operating  plans  before  they  are 
agreed  to  by  the  entities  will  be  conditioned 
as  follows : 

(1)  As  the  downstream  power  benefits 
credited  to  (Canadian  storage  decrease  with 
time,  the  storage  required  to  be  operated  by 
Canada  pursuant  to  paragraphs  6  and  9  of 
Annex  A  of  the  Treaty,  will  be  that  required 
to  produce  those  benefits. 

(2)  The  hydroelectric  operating  plans, 
which  will  be  based  on  Step  I  of  the  studies 
referred  to  in  paragraph  7  of  Annex  B  of  the 
Treaty,  will  provide  a  reservoir-balance  re- 
lationship for  each  month  for  the  whole  of 
the  Canadian  storage  committed  rather  than 
a  separate  relationship  for  each  of  the  three 
Canadian  storages.  Subject  to  compliance 
with  any  detailed  operating  plan  agreed  to 
by  the  entitles  as  permitted  by  Article  XTV 

(2)  (k)  of  the  Treaty,  the  manner  of  opera- 
tion which  will  achieve  the  specific  storage 
or  releELse  of  storage  called  for  in  a  hydro- 
electric operating  plan  consistent  with  op- 
timum storage  use  wUl  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Canadian  entity. 

(3)  Optimum  power  generation  at-slte  In 
Canada  and  downstream  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 7  or  Annex  A  of  the  Treaty  wUl  Include 


power  generation  at-site  and  downstream  in 
Canada  of  the  Canadian  storages  referred  to 
In  Article  11(2)  of  the  Treaty,  power  genera- 
tion in  Canada  which  is  coordinated  there- 
with, downstream  power  benefits  from  the 
Canadian  storage  which  are  produced  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  measured  un- 
der the  terms  of  Annex  B  of  the  Treaty, 
power  generation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Area  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
power  generation  coordinated  therewith. 

8.  The  determination  of  downstream  power 
benefits  pvirsuant  to  Annex  B  of  the  Treaty, 
in  respect  of  each  year  untu  the  expiration 
of  thirty  years  from  the  commencement  of 
full  operation  in  accordance  with  Article  IV 
of  the  Treaty  of  that  portion  of  the  Canadian 
storage  described  in  Article  II  of  the  Treaty 
which  Is  last  placed  In  full  operation,  and 
thereafter  until  otherwise  agreed  upon  by 
the  entitles,  shall  be  based  upon  stream  flows 
for  the  thirty-year  period  beginning  July 
1928  as  contained  in  the  report  entitled  "Ex- 
tension of  Modified  Flows  Through  1958 — 
Columbia  River  Basin"  and  dated  June  1960, 
as  amended  and  supplemented  to  June  29, 
1961,  by  the  Water  Management  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter -Agency 
Committee. 

9.  (1)  Each  load  used  in  making  the  deter- 
minations required  by  Steps  II  and  HI  of 
paragraph  7  of  Annex  B  of  the  Treaty  shall 
have  the  same  shape  as  the  load  of  the  Paci- 
fic Northwest  area  as  that  area  is  defined  In 
that  paragraph. 

(2)  The  capacity  credit  of  Canadian  stor- 
age shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between 
the  firm  load  carrying  capabilities  of  the 
projects  and  installations  included  in  Step  II 
of  paragraph  7  of  Annex  B  of  the  Treaty  and 
the  projects  and  installations  included  in 
Step  in  of  paragraph  7  of  Annex  B  of  the 
Treaty. 

10.  In  making  all  determinations  required 
by  Annex  B  of  the  Treaty  the  loads  used 
shall  Include  the  power  required  for  pump- 
ing water  for  consumptive  use  into  the  Banks 
Equalizing  Reservoir  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Federal  Reclamation  Project  but  mention  of 
this  particular  load  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  exclude  from  those  loads  any  use  of 
power  that  would  normally  be  part  of  such 
loads. 

11.  In  the  event  operation  of  any  of  the 
Canadian  storages  is  coLimenced  at  a  time 
which  would  result  in  th.»  United  States  of 
America  receiving  flood  prelection  for  peri- 
ods longer  than  those  on  which  the  amounts 
of  flood  control  payments  to  Canada  set 
forth  In  Article  VI  (1)  of  the  Treaty  are 
based,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  shall  consult  as  to  the  adjustments, 
if  any,  in  the  flood  control  payments  that 
may  be  equitable  in  the  light  of  all  relevant 
factors.  Any  adjustment  would  be  calcu- 
lated over  the  longer  period  or  periods  on 
the  same  basis  and  in  the  same  manner  Its 
the  calculation  of  the  amounts  set  forth  in 
Article  VI(1)  of  the  Treaty.  The  consultations 
shall  begin  promptly  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  definite  dates  for  the  commencement 
of  operation  of  the  Canadian  storages. 

12.  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  are  in  agreement  that  the  Treaty 
does  not  establish  any  general  principle  or 
precedent  applicable  to  waters  other  than 
those  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  and  does 
not  detract  from  the  application  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  1909,  to  other 
waters. 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Canadian  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  External  Affairs 

Department  of  State 

Washington 
January  22, 1964 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  note 
dated  January  22,  1964,  together  with  the 
Annex  thereto  regarding  the  Treaty  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America 
relating  to  cooperative  development  of  the 


water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  17,  1961. 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  agrees 
that  your  note  with  the  Annex  thereto,  to- 
ge-i-her'wlth  this  reply,  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  between  oiir  two  Governments  re- 
lating to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  with  effect  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification 
of  the  Treaty. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

^  Dean  Rusk 

The  Honorable 

Paul  Martin.  P.C.  Q.C, 

Secretary  of  State  for  External  Af' 
fairs,  Ottawa. 


Sir: 


Department  of  State 

Washington 
January  22, 1964 


I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  discussions 
which  have  been  held  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Canada  and  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  regarding  a  sale  of  Canada's  en- 
titlement to  downstream  power  benefits  un- 
der the  Treaty  between  Canada  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  relating  to  coopera- 
tive development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  signed  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1961. 

On  the  basis  of  these  discussions  my  Gov- 
ernment understands  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments recognize  that  It  would  be  In  the 
public  interest  of  both  countries  if  Canada's 
entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits 
could  be  disposed  of,  as  contemplated  by 
Article  VIlI  of  the  Treaty,  in  accordance  with 
general  conditions  and  limits  similar  to  those 
set  out  in  detail  in  the  attachment  hereto, 
and  further,  that  before  such  a  disposition 
can  be  concluded  and  confirmed  by  the  two 
Governments,  additional  steps  must  be  taken 
in  each  country.  Therefore,  in  furtherance 
of  this  aim.  It  is  understood  the  two  Gov- 
ernments are  agreed  that : 

a)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
win  use  Its  best  efforts  to  arrange  for  dispx)- 
sltion  of  Canada's  entitlement  to  down- 
stream power  benefits  within  the  United 
States  of  America  in  accordance  with  the 
general  conditions  and  limits  set  forth  in  the 
attachment,  and 

b)  the  Government  of  Canada  will  use  its 
best  efforts  to  accomplish  all  those  things 
which  are  considered  necessary  and  prelim- 
inary to  ratification  of  the  Treaty  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  Including  any  arrangements 
for  implementation  and  acceptance  of  the 
general  conditions  and  limits  set  forth  In 
the  attachment. 

I  should  like  to  propose  that  If  agreeable 
to  your  Government  this  note  together  with 
the  attachment  and  your  reply  shall  con- 
stitute an  agreement  by  our  Governments  re- 
lating to  the  Treaty. 

Accept,  Sir.  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Dean  Rusk 
The  Honorable 

Paul  Martin.  P.C.  Q.C, 

Secretary  of  State  tor  External  Af- 
fairs. Ottawa. 


Attachment  Relating  to  Terms  of  Sale 
A.  The  disposition  shall  consist  of  the 
downstream  power  benefits  to  which  Canada 
is  entitled  under  the  Treaty,  other  than 
Canada's  entitlement  to  downstream  power 
benefits  resulting  from  the  construction  or 
operation  of  a  project  described  in  Article 
IX  of  the  Treaty,  and  shall  be  by  way  of  a 
contract  of  sale  authorized  In  accordance 
with  Article  VIII  of  the  Treatly  between  the 
British  Columbia  Hydro  and  FHjwer  Authority 
and  a  single  Purchaser  containing  provisions 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  parties  to  the 
contract  but  shall  be  subject  to  and  be  op- 
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erailve  m  accorditice  with  the  following 
general  conditions  and  limits: 

1.  la)  The  storages  described  In  Article  11 
of  the  Treaty  shall  be  fully  operative  for 
power  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
iow;nt;  sehedxile: 

Storage  described  In  Article  IIioici— ap- 
proximately  1.400.000   acre  feet  on   April   1, 

1:)68. 

Storage  described  in  Article  11(2)  ib) — ap- 
proximately 7,100.000  acre  feet  on  April  1, 
11169. 

Storage  described  in  Article  II;2)ia) — ap- 
proxlmatelv  7,000.000  acre  foet  en  April  1, 
1973. 

(b)  Th?  period  of  sale  of  the  entitlement 
allocated  to  each  of  the  storages  shall  termi- 
nate and  e.\pire  thirty  vars  from  the  date 
on  which  that  storage  Is  required  to  be  fully 
operative  for  power  purposes  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  In  subparagraph  (a)  of 
this  paragraph. 

(c)  In  the  event  any  storage  is  not  fully 
operative  l:i  accordance  with  the  schedule 
In  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  paragraph  or  If, 
during  the  period  of  sale,  the  storage  Is  not 
operated  as  required  by  the  hydroelectric  op- 
operatlng  plans  agreed  upon  !n  accordance 
with  the  Treaty,  as  modified  by  any  detailed 
operating  plan  agreed  upon  In  accordance 
with  Article  XIV(2)  (k)  of  the  Treaty,  and 
the  Canadian  entitlement  Is  thereby  reduced, 
the  British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Au- 
thority shall  pay  the  Purchaser  an  amount 
eoual  to  the  cost  It  would  have  to  Incur  to 
replace  that  part  of  the  reduction  In  the 
Canadian  entitlement  which  the  vendees  of 
the  Purchaser  could  have  used  other  than 
costs  that  could  have  been  avoided  had 
every  reasonable  effort  to  mitigate  losses 
been  made  by  the  Purchaser,  the  United 
States  entity  and  the  owners  of  non-federal 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  Alternatively,  the  British 
Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Authority  may, 
at  Its  option,  supply  power  to  the  Purchaser 
in  an  am.ount  which  assures  that  the  Pur- 
chaser receives  the  capacity  and  energy 
which  would  have  constituted  that  part  of 
the  reduction  in  the  Canadian  entitlement 
that  the  vendees  of  the  Purchaser  could  have 
used  If  there  had  been  no  default,  together 
with  appropriate  adjustments  to  reflect 
transmission  costs  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  delivery  to  be  made  when  the  loss 
of  power  would  otherwise  have  occurred. 

If  the  assurance  described  in  paragraph 
B.5.  of  this  attachment  is  given  to  the  Pur- 
chaser, the  United  Stat  .'s  entity  may  succeed 
to  all  the  rights  of  the  Purchaser  and  its 
ver.dees  to  receive  the  entire  Caiiadian  en- 
titlement, or  that  part  that  could  be  used 
bv  the  vendees,  and  to  be  compensated  by 
British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Au- 
thority In  the  event  of  non-receipt  thereof. 
The  United  States  entity  agrees  that  before 
It  purchases  more  costly  power  from  any 
third  party  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
necessary  amount  of  the  Canadian  entitle- 
ment to  the  Purchaser.  It  will  first  cause  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Purchaser,  or  for  its  ac- 
count, any  available  surplus  capacity  or  en- 
ergy from  the  United  States  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  System  and  compensation  to  the 
United  States  entity  because  of  such  de- 
liveries shall  be  computed  by  applying  the 
then  applicable  rate  schedules  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  to  the  de- 
liveries. 

In  the  event  of  disagreement,  determina- 
tion of  compensation  In  money  or  power 
due  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  resolved 
by  arbitration  and  shall  be  confined  to  the 
actual  loss  Incurred  la  accordance  with  the 
principles  In  this  paragraph. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  allocating  down- 
stream power  benefits  among  the  Treaty 
storages  from  April  1,  1998  to  April  1,  2003, 
the  percentage  of  downstream  power  benefits 
allocated  to  each  Treaty  storage  shall  be 
the  percentage  of  the  total  of  the  Treaty 
shortages  provided  by  that  storage. 


2.  For  the  period  of  the  sale  the  British 
Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Authority  shall 
operate  a'.d  maintain  the  Treaty  storages 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty. 

3.  la)  The  purchase  price  of  the  entitle- 
ment shall  be  $254,400,000.  In  United  States 
funds  as  of  October  1,  1964.  subject  to  ad- 
justment. In  the  evert  of  an  earlier  payment 
of  all  or  part  thereof,  to  the  then  present 
worth,  at  a  discount  rate  of  4'2  percent  per 
annum. 

lb)  The  purchase  price  shall  be  paid  to 
Canada  contemporaneously  with  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  of  'he  Treaty  and 
shall  be  applied  towards  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  Treaty  projects  through  a 
transfer  of  the  purchase  price  by  Canada 
to  the  Government  of  British  Columbia, 
pursuant  to  arrangements  deemed  satis- 
factory to  Canada,  to  be  entered  into  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  Government  of 
British  Columbia. 

4.  If.  during  the  period  of  the  sale,  there 
is  anv  reduction  in  Canada's  eiilltlement  to 
downstream  power  bc:iefits  which  results 
from  action  taken  by  the  Canadian  entity 
pursuant  to  paragraph  7  of  Annex  A  of 
the  Treaty,  the  British  Columbia  Hydro  and 
Power  Authority  shall,  by  supplying  power 
to  the  Purcha-^er,  or  otherwise  as  may  be 
agreed,  offset  that  reduction  in  a  manner 
so  that  the  Purchaser  will  be  compensated 
therefor. 

5.  The  Purchaser  shall  have  and  may  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  the  British  Columbia 
Hydro  and  Power  Authority  relating  to  the 
negotiation  and  conclusion  with  the  United 
States  entity,  of  proposals  relating  to  the 
exchav.ges  authorized  by  Article  VIII(2)  of 
the  Treaty  with  respect  to  any  portion  of 
Canada's  entitlement  to  downstream  power 
benefits  sold  to  the  Purchaser. 

B.  The  Notes  to  be  exchanged  pursuant  to 
Article  VIII(l)  of  the  Treaty  shall  contain, 
inter  alia,  provisions  incorporating  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  start  of  con- 
struction of  each  Treaty  project  the  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  entitles  shall  agree 
upon  a  program  for  filling  the  storage  pro- 
vided by  the  project.  The  filling  program  shall 
have  the  objective  of  having  the  storages  de- 
scribed In  Article  11(2)  (c)  and  Article  11(2) 
(b)  of  the  Treaty  full  by  September  1  follow- 
ing the  date  when  the  storages  become  fully 
operative  and  the  storage  provided  by  the 
dam  mentioned  in  Article  11(2)  (a)  of  the 
Treaty  full  to  15  million  acre-feet  by  Septem- 
ber 1,  1975.  This  objective  shall  be  reflected 
in  the  hydroelectric  operating  plans  and  shall 
take  Into  account  generating  requirements 
at-site  and  downstream  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America  to  meet  loads. 

2.  In  the  event  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
1(3^  becomes  entitled  to  compensation  In  re- 
spect of  a  breach  of  the  obligation  under 
Article  IV(6)  of  the  Treaty  to  commence  full 
operation  of  a  storage,  compensation  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  of  America  under 
Article  XVIII(5)(a)  of  the  Treaty  shall  be 
made  In  an  amount  equal  to  2.70  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour,  and  46  cents  per  kilowatt  of 
dependable  capacity  for  each  month  or  frac- 
tion thereof.  In  United  States  funds,  for 
and  in  lieu  of  the  power  which  would  have 
been  forfeited  under  Article  XVIII(5)(a)  of 
the  Treaty  If  Canada's  entitlement  to  down- 
stream power  benefits  had  not  been  sold  In 
the  United  States  of  America.  Alternatively, 
Canada  may,  at  Its  option,  supply  capacity 
and  energy  to  the  United  States  entity  In  an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  would  have 
been  forfeited,  together  with  appropriate 
adjustments  to  reflect  transmission  costs  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  delivery  to  be 
made  when  the  loss  would  otherwise  have 
occurred. 

3.  A  diminution  of  Canada's  entitlement 
to  downstream  power  benefits  sold  in  the 
United  States  of  America  which  Is  directly 
attributable  to  a  failure  to  comply  with  para- 


graph A. 1(a)  or  paragraph  A.2  of  this  at- 
tachment, in  the  absence  of  compensation 
therefore  by  the  British  Columbia  Hydro  and 
Power  Authority,  constitutes  a  breach  of  the 
Treaty  by  Canada  and  Article  XVIII (5)  of  the 
Treaty  and  the  exculpatory  provisions  In 
Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  do  not  apply  to 
such  breach.  Compensation  or  replacement 
of  power  as  specified  In  paragraph  A. 1(c)  of 
this  attachment  shall  be  made  by  Canada  and 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  of 
America  as  complete  satisfaction  of  Canada's 
liability  under  this  paragraph. 

4.  For  any  year  lia  which  Canada's  entitle- 
ment to  downstream  power  benefits  Is  sold 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  United 
States  entity  may  decide  the  amount  of  the 
down-stream  power  benefits  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  disposition  thereof  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  author- 
ization, however,  shall  not  affect  the  rights 
or  relieve  the  obligations  of  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  entitles  relating  to  joint 
activities  under  the  provisions  of  Article  XIV 
and  Annexes  A  and  B  of  the  Treaty;  nor  shall 
it  apply  to  determination  of  compensation 
provided  for  In  paragraph  A.l(c)  and  para- 
graph B.2  of  this  attachment. 

5.  If  necessary  to  accomplish  the  sale  of 
Canada's  entitlement  to  downstream  power 
benefits  In  accordance  with  this  attachment, 
the  United  States  entity  shall  assure  uncon- 
ditionally the  delivery  to  or  for  the  account 
of  the  Purchaser,  by  appropriate  exchange 
contracts,  of  an  amount  of  power  agreed 
between  the  United  States  entity  and  the 
Purchaser  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  entitle- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  sale. 

C.  Canada  shall  designate  the  British 
Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Authortly  as 
the  Canadian  entltv  for  the  purposes  of  Arti- 
cle XrV(l)  of  the  Treaty. 


The  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
The  Secretary  of  State 
FOR  External  Affairs  Canada 

January  22,  1964. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your  Note 
dated  January  22,  1964,  together  with  the 
attachment  thereto  regarding  the  Treaty 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  relating  to  cooperative  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  signed  at  Washington  on  Januarv  17, 
1961. 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the  Government 
of  Canada  agrees  that  your  Note  with  the 
attachment  thereto,  together  with  this  reply, 
shall  constitute  an  agreement  between  our 
two  Governments  relating  to  the  Treaty. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Paul  Martin 
Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs 
The  Honourable 
Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the 

United  States  of  America, 
Washington. 

The  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External 

Affairs  to  the  American  Aml)assador 

department  of  external  affairs 

CANADA 

Ottawa,  September  16, 1964. 
No.  140 
Excellency. 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  Treaty 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  relating  to  cooperative  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  signed  at  Washington  on  17  January 
1961.  to  the  Protocol  attached  to  my  Note  to 
the  Honourable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  dated 
22  January  1964,  and  to  the  exchange  of  in- 
struments of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  which 
occurred  today. 
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I  also  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  been  held  between  rep- 
reientatlves  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
and  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  connection  with  the  Exchange 
of  Notes,  dated  22  January  1964,  regarding 
sale  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  Can- 
ada's entitlement  under  the  Treaty  to  down- 
stream power  benefits. 

My  Government  also  understands  that 
your  Government  has  designated  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Bonneville  Po'Aer  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Division  Engineer,  North  Pacific  Division, 
Corps  cf  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
as  the  United  States  Entity  for  the  purposes 
of  Article  XlVd)  of  the  Treaty,  and  I  would 
luiorm  you  that  the  Government  of  Canada 
has  designated  the  British  Columbia  Hydro 
and  Power  Authority,  a  corporation  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
by  the  British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power 
Authority  Act,  1964,  as  the  Canadian  Entity 
for  the  purposes  of  that  Article.  A  copy  of 
the  designation  is  attached  hereto. 

On  the  basis  of  those  discussions  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  proposes  that  the  Cana- 
dian Entitlement  Purchase  Agreement  re- 
garding the  sale  In  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  Canadian  Entitlement  under 
the  Treaty  to  downstream  power  benefits 
entered  into  between  the  British  Columbia 
Hydro  and  Power  Authority  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Storage  Power  Exchange,  the  single 
purchaser  referred  to  In  the  attachment  to 
your  Note  of  January  22,  1964,  relating  to 
the  terms  of  the  sale,  a  copy  of  which  agree- 
ment is  attached  hereto,  be  authorized  for 
the  purposes  of  Article  VIII  ( 1 )  of  the  Treaty 
as  a  disposal  of  the  Canadian  Entitlement  In 
the  United  States  of  America  for  the  period 
and  in  accordance  with  the  other  terms  and 
provisions  set  out  In  the  Canadian  Entitle- 
ment Purchase  Agreement. 

My  Government  also  understands  that  your 
Government  pursuant  to  paragraph  E.5  in 
the  attachment  to  Mr.  Secretary  Rusk's  Note 
of  January  22.  1964,  relating  to  the  terms  of 
the  sale,  has  determined  that  the  United 
States  Entity  shall  enter  Into  and  that  it 
has  entered  Into  the  Canadian  Entitlement 
Exchange  Agreements  which  agreements  as- 
sure unconditionally  the  delivery  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Columbia  Storage  Power  Ex- 
change of  an  amount  of  power  agreed  be- 
tween the  United  States  Entity  and  the  Col- 
umbia Storage  Power  Exchange  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Canadian  Entitlement  being 
sold  under  the  Canadian  Entitlement  Pur- 
chase Agreement,  and  that  the  United 
States  Entity  has  succeeded  to  all  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  Columbia  Storage 
Power  Exchange  under  the  Canadian  Entitle- 
ment Purchase  Agreement  other  than  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  purchase  price,  and 
further  that  the  United  States  Entity  has, 
pursuant  to  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty,  ap- 
proved the  use  of  the  Improved  stream  flow 
In  the  United  States  of  America  brought 
about  by  the  Treaty  by  entering  Into  Cana- 
dian Entitlement  Allocation  Agreements  with 
owners  of  non-Federal  dams  on  the  Columbia 
River. 

My  Government  also  understands  that  the 
two  Governments  are  agreed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  un- 
dertakes that: 

(1)  So  long  as  the  Canadian  Entitlement 
Exchange  Agreements  remain  In  force,  the 
United  States  Entity  will  perform  all  the 
obligations  of  the  Columbia  Storage  Power 
Exchange  under  the  Canadian  Entitlement 
Purchase  Agreement  other  than  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  purchase  price  specified  in 
Section  3  of  the  Canadian  Entitlement  Pur- 
chase Agreement; 

(2)  In  the  event  the  Canadian  Entitlement 
l8  reduced  as  a  result  of  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  Entity  to  comply  with 
Section  4  of  the  Canadian  Entitlement  Pur- 
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chase  Agreement  and  if  the  failure  results 
other  than  from  willful  omission  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Entity  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under 
that  agreement,  the  United  States  Entity  will, 
without  compensation,  offset  the  effect  of 
that  failure  by  adjusting  the  operation  of  the 
portion  of  the  System  described  in  Step  I  of 
paragraph  7  of  Annex  B  of  the  Treaty  which 
Is  In  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the 
extent  that  the  United  States  Entity  can  do 
so  without  loss  of  energy  or  capacity  to  that 
portion  of  the  System:  and 

(3)  If  the  procedure  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  above  does  not  fully  offset  the  ef- 
fect of  the  failure,  then  to  the  extent  the 
entitles  agree  thereon,  an  additional  offset- 
ting adjustment  In  the  operation  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  System  described  In  Step  I  of 
Annex  B  of  the  Treaty  which  Is  In  the  United 
States  of  America  and  which  would  result  In 
only  an  energy  loss  will  be  made  if  the  Cana- 
dian Entity  delivers  to  the  United  States  En- 
tity energy  sufficient  to  make  up  one  half 
that  energy  loss. 

(4)  In  order  to  make  up  any  reduction  In 
the  Canadian  Entitlement,  which  reduction 
Is  to  be  determined  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Canadian  Entitlement  Purchase 
Agreement,  the  United  States  Entity  will 
cause  to  be  delivered  the  least  expensive  ca- 
pacity and  energy  available  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  would  be  the  least  expensive 
available,  will  deliver,  at  the  then  applicable 
rate  schedules  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, any  available  surplus  capacity 
and  energy  from  the  United  States  Federal 
Columbia  River  System. 

The  Government  of  Canada  also  proposes 
that: 

(5)  Contemporaneously  with  the  exchange 
of  the  Instruments  of  ratification  CSPE  shall 
have  paid  to  Canada  the  sum  In  United 
States  funds  of  $253,929,634.25.  being  the 
equivalent  of  the  sum  of  $254,400,000  In 
United  States  funds  as  of  October  1,  1964  ad- 
Justed  to  September  16,  1964  at  a  discount 
rate  of  4I2  percent  per  annum  on  the  basis 
set  out  In  the  January  22,  1964  Exchange  of 
Notes  between  our  two  Governments  relating 
to  the  terms  of  sale,  which  sum  shall  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
Treaty  projects  through  a  transfer  of  the  sum 
by  Canada  to  the  Government  of  British  Co- 
lumbia pursuant  to  arrangements  entered  In- 
to between  Canada  and  British  Columbia. 

(8)  No  modification  or  renewal  of  the  Can- 
adian Entitlement  Purchase  Agreement  shall 
be  effective  until  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  evidenced  by  an  Exchange  of  Notes. 

(7)  The  storages  described  In  Article  n  of 
the  Treaty  shall  be  considered  fully  opera- 
tive when  the  facilities  for  such  stoi-ages  are 
available  and  outlet  facilities  are  operable 
for  regulating  flows  In  accordance  with  the 
flood  control  and  hydroelectric  operating 
plans. 

(8)  As  s(X)n  as  practicable,  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  Entitles  shall  agree  upon 
a  program  for  filling  the  storage  provided  by 
each  of  the  Treaty  projects.  The  filling  pro- 
gram shall  have  the  objective  of  having  the 
storages  described  in  Article  11(2)  (a) ,  Article 
11(2)  (b),  and  Article  11(2)  (c)  of  the  Treaty 
filled  to  the  extent  that  usable  storage,  in 
the  amounts  provided  for  each  storage  In 
Article  n  of  the  Treaty  Is  available  by  Sep- 
tember 1  following  the  date  when  the  storage 
becomes  fully  operative,  and  of  having  the 
storage  provided  by  the  dam  described  in 
Article  11(2)  (a)  filled  to  15  million  acre-feet 
by  September  1,  1975.  This  objective  shall 
be  reflected  in  the  hydroelectric  operating 
plans  and  shall  take  Into  account  generating 
requirements  at-slte  and  downstream  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  to 
meet  loads  and  requirements  for  flood  con- 
trol. 

(9 »  In  the  event  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica becomes  entitled  to  compensation  from 
Canada  for  loss  of  downstream  power  bene- 


fits, other  than  Canada's  entitlement  to 
downstream  power  benefits,  m  respect  of  a 
breach  of  the  obligation  under  Article  IV 
(6)  of  the  Treaty  to  commence  lull  operation 
of  a  storage,  compensation  payable  to  the 
United  States  of  America  under  Article 
XVHI(5)  (a)  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  made  in 
an  amount  equal  to  2.70  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  of  energy,  and  46  cents  per  kUowatt  of 
dependable  capacity  for  each  month  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  in  United  States  Funds,  for  and 
m  lieu  of  the  power  which  would  ha^e  been 
forfeited  under  Article  XVIII(5i(a)  of  the 
Treaty  If  Canada's  entitlement  to  downstream 
power  benefits  had  not  been  sold  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America.  The  power  which 
would  have  been  forfeited  shall  be  Canada's 
entitlement  to  downstream  power  benelits  at- 
tributable to  the  particular  storage  had  it 
commenced  full  operation  in  accordance  with 
Article  IV(6)  of  the  Treaty  and  shall  consist 
of  ( 1 )  dependable  capacity  lor  the  period  of 
forfeiture  and  (2)  that  portion  of  average 
annual  usable  energy  which  would  ha\e  been 
available  during  the  period  of  forfeiture  as- 
suming the  energy  to  be  available  at  a  uni- 
form rate  throughout  the  year.  Alternatively, 
Canada  may,  at  Its  option,  offset  the  power 
for  which  compensation  Is  to  be  made  by  de- 
llverUig  capacity  and  energy  to  the  United 
States  Entity,  such  delivery  to  be  made,  un- 
less otherwise  agreed  by  the  entities,  during 
the  period  of  breach  and  at  a  uniform  rate. 
The  option  for  Canada  to  provide  power  in 
place  of  paying  money  shall  permit  Canada 
to  make  compensation  partly  by  supplying 
power  and  partly  by  paying  monev.  as  mav  bf 
mutually  agreed  by  the  entitles.  ' 

(10)  The  Canadian  Entity  shall  at  reason- 
able Intervals  provide  current  reports  to  the 
United  States  Entity  of  the  progress  of  con- 
struction of  the  Treaty  storages.  In  the  event 
there  Is  a  likelihood  of  delay  in  meeting  the 
completion  dates  set  out  in  Section  4  of  the 
Canadian  Entitlement  Purchase  Agreement 
or  a  delay  which  will  give  rise  to  a  claim 
under  paragraph  i9)  hereof  the  Canadian 
Entity  will  advise  of  the  probabilltv  of  power 
being  available  to  make  the  compensation  re- 
quired. 

(11)  To  the  extent  the  Canadian  Entitv 
does  not  make  compensation  for  a  reduction 
in  the  Canadian  Entitlement  arising  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  failure  to  comply  with  Section  4  of 
the  Canadian  Entitlement  Purchase  Agree- 
ment, Canada  shall  make  such  compensation 
and  such  compensation  shall  be  accepted  In 
complete  satisfaction  of  all  claims  arising  out 
of  the  fallu.-"  in  respect  of  the  reduction  In 
the  Canadian  Entitlement  for  which  such 
compensation  was  made. 

(12)  For  any  year  In  which  Canada's  En- 
titlement to  downstream  power  benefits  Is 
sold  to  Columbia  Storage  Power  Exchange, 
the  United  States  Entity  may  decide  the 
amount  of  the  downstream  power  benefits 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  disposition 
thereof  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  authorization,  however,  shall  neither 
affect  the  rights  or  relieve  the  obligations  of 
the  Canadian  and  Unit«d  States  Entiles  re- 
lating to  Joint  activities  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  XIV  and  Annexes  A  and  B  of  the 
Treaty,  nor  shall  it  apply  to  determination 
of  compensation  provided  for  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Entitlement  Purchase  Agreement  or 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (9i  hereof  or  to  de- 
termination of  the  power  benefits  to  which 
Canada  is  entitled. 

(13)  Any  power  delivered  by  the  Canadian 
Entity  or  by  Canada  In  .iccordance  with  the 
Canadian  Entitlement  Purchase  Atrreemeiit 
or  this  Note  shall  be  delivered  at  points  of 
Inter-connectlon  on  the  Canadian -United 
States  border  mutually  acceptable  to  the  en- 
titles. Appropriate  adjustments  shall  be 
made  to  reflect  transmission  costs  and  trans- 
mission losses  In  the  United  States  01  Amer- 
ica. 

(14)  Any  dispute  arising  under  the  Ca- 
nadian Entitlement  Purchase  Agreement.  In- 
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eluding,  but  without  limitation,  a  dispute 
whether  any  event  requiring  compensation 
has  occurred,  the  amount  of  compensation 
due  or  the  amount  or  any  overdellvery  of 
power  Is  agreed  to  be  a  difference  under  the 
Treaty  to  be  settled  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  XVI  of  the  Treaty,  and 
the  parties  to  the  Canadian  Entitlement 
Purchase  Agreement  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  Jurisdiction  hereby  conferred. 

The  Government  of  Canada  therefore  pro- 
poses that  If  agreeable  to  your  Government 
this  Note  together  with  your  reply  thereto 
constitutes  an  agreement  by  our  Govern- 
ments relating  to  the  Treaty  with  effect  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  Instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  Treaty. 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

PAtjL  Martin, 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 
His  Excellency, 

W.  Walton  Butterworth, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 
Ottawa. 

P.C. 1964-1407 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy  of  a  Minute  of  a 
Meeting   of  the   Committee  of  the   Privy 
Council,  approved   by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  on  the  4th  September, 
1964 
Canada 
privy  council 

The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Lester  B.  Pearson,  the  Prime  Minister, 
advise  that  Your  Excellency  may  be  pleased 
to  designate  the  British  Columbia  Hydro  and 
Power  Authority,  a  corporation  Incorporated 
in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  by  the 
British  Hydro  and  Power  Authority  Act  1964, 
as  the  Canadian  entity  for  the  purposes  of 
Article  XIV  of  a  treaty  dated  January  17, 
1961  at  Washington,  DC.  U.S.A.  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America 
relating  to  cooperative  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
such  designation  to  take  effect  on  the  date 
on  which  the  Instruments  of  Ratification  of 
the  Treaty  shall  b©  exchanged. 


CANADIAN    ENTITLEMENT  PURCHASE   AGREEMENT 

This  Agreement  executed  this  thirteenth 
day  of  August,  1964,  by  and  between  Colum- 
bia Storage  Power  Exchange,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "CSPE", 

and 

British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Au- 
thority, a  corporation  incorporated  In  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  by  the 
British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Authority 
Act,  1964,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Au- 
thority". 

Whereas  : 

A.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  are  exchanging  in- 
struments of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  Be- 
tween Canada  Bud  the  United  States  of 
America  Relating  to  the  Cooperative  Develop- 
ment of  the  Water  Resources  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  Signed  at  Washington  Janu- 
ary 17,  1961.  By  an  Exchange  of  Notes  dated 
January  22,  1964,  the  two  Governments 
agreed  upon  the  terms  of  a  Protocol  with  ef- 
fect from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  aforesaid 
(Which  Treaty  and  Protocol  are  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Treaty") . 

B.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  Canada 
is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United  States 
one-half  of  the  annual  average  usable  energy 
and  one-half  of  the  dependable  hydroelectric 
capacity  which  can  be  realized  In  the  United 
States  each  year  as  a  result  of  use  of  the  Im- 
proved stream  flow  on  the  Columbia  River 
created  by  storage  to  be  constructed  in 
Canada. 


C.  The  Government  of  Canada  and  the 
Government  of  British  Columbia  have  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  dated  8  July,  1963, 
and  a  supplementary-  agreement  dated  13 
January,  1964,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  all 
proprietary  rights,  title  and  Interests  arising 
under  the  Treaty,  including  all  rights  to 
downstream  power  benefits,  belong  to  the 
Government  of  British  Columbia,  and  pro- 
viding that  Canada  shall  designate  the  Au- 
thority as  the  Canadian  Entity  as  provided 
for  in  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty.  Pursuant  to 
such  agreement  Canada  is  designating  the 
Authority  as  the  Canadian  Entity. 

D.  The  Authority  is,  by  virtue  of  an  Order 
in  Council  of  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, dated  August  7,  1964.  required  and 
authorized  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and  pow- 
ers granted  to  the  Canadian  Entity  and  to 
perform  all  the  obligations  imposed  on  the 
Canadian  Entity  by  the  Treaty  and  to  enter 
Into  this  Agreement. 

E.  CSPE  is  incorporated  with  the  object 
of  purchasing  for  a  term  of  years  Canada's 
rights  to  downstream  power  benefits  under 
the  Treaty  and  incurring  indebtedness  to 
finance  such  purchase  and  disposing  of  such 
rights  under  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  retire  the  corporate  Indebted- 
neso  and  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of 
CSPE  incidental  thereto. 

P.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada,  as  contemplated  by 
Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty  and  In  pursuance 
of  the  Agreement  of  the  two  Governments 
contained  In  an  Exchange  of  Notes  dated 
January  22,  1964,  relating  thereto,  are  by  an 
Exchange  of  Notes  authorizing  the  disposi- 
tion for  a  term  of  years  within  the  United 
States  of  America  of  Canada's  rights  to  down- 
stream power  benefits  under  the  Treaty, 
which  disposition  when  so  authorized  is  to  be 
effectuated  by  this  Agreement  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  docu- 
ments supplementary  thereto. 

Now,  therefore.  It  is  agreed: 
Section  1.  Tebm. 

This  agreement  shall  be  effective  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Governments  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America  by  an  Exchange 
of  Notes  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  and  shall 
terminate  at  midnight  on  March  31,  2003. 
Section  2.    Conveyance. 

(1)  The  Authority  does  hereby  sell,  as- 
sign, and  convey  unto  CSPE.  and  CSPE  does 
hereby  accept,  the  entitlement  of  Canada, 
as  described  In  Article  V(l)  of  the  Treaty, 
to  the  downstream  power  benefits  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  Article  VII  of  the 
Treaty,  save  and  except  the  entitlement  of 
Canada  to  the  downstream  power  benefits 
resulting  from  the  construction  or  operation 
of  the  project  referred  to  in  Article  IX  of 
the  Treaty,  for  the  following  periods  of  Ume : 

(a)  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  storage 
described  in  Article  11(2)  (c)  of  the  Treaty 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Duncan  Lake 
storage)  for  a  period  of  30  years  conamenclng 
April  1, 1968;  and 

(b)  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  storage 
described  In  Article  11(2)  (b)  of  the  Treaty 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Arrow  Lakes  stor- 
age) for  a  period  of  30  years  commencing 
AprU  1. 1969;  and 

(c)  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  stor- 
age described  in  Article  11(2)  (a)  of  the 
Treaty  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Mica  Creek 
storage)  for  a  period  of  30  vears  conamenclng 
April  1,  1973. 

(2)  All  of  the  entitlement  to  the  down- 
stream power  benefits  hereby  conveyed  for 
the  aforementioned  periods  of  time,  without 
the  reductions  provided  for  in  paragraph  7 
of  Annex  A  of  the  Treaty  is  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Canadian  Entitlement". 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  allocating  down- 
stream power  benefits  among  the  three  Cana- 
dian storages  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  be- 
tween April  1,  1998,  and  March  31,  2003,  the 
percentage  of  downstream  power  benefits 
allocable  to  each  of  the  said  storages  shall  be 
the  percentage  of  the  total  of  the  Canadian 


storages  provided  by  that  storage  as  set  out 
in  Article  II  of  the  Treaty. 
Section  3.    Payment  by  CSPE. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  exchange  of 
the  instruments  of  ratification,  CSPE  is  caus- 
ing to  be  paid  to  Canada  the  sum,  in  United 
States  funds,  of  $254,400,000.00  as  of  October 
1,  1964,  subject  to  adjustment  In  the  event  of 
an  earlier  payment  thereof  to  the  then  pres- 
ent worth  at  a  discount  rate  of  4V2  percent 
per  annum,  which  sum  shall  be  applied  to- 
wards the  cost  of  constructing  the  Treaty 
projects  through  a  transfer  of  the  sum  by 
Canada  to  the  Government  of  British  Colum- 
bia pursuant  to  arrangements  entered  into 
between  Canada  and  British  Colvunbla.  The 
Authority  acknowledges  that  the  receipt  by 
Canada  of  the  said  sum  Is  consideration  for 
all  the  covenants  of  the  authority  in  this 
Agreement  and  particularly  the  covenants 
to  construct  and  operate  the  Treaty  projects 
and  is  a  complete  discharge  of  CSPE  for  the 
full  purchase  price  for  the  sale  effected  in 
Section  2  of  this  Agreement. 
Section  4.  Covenants. 

(1)  The  Authority  covenants  and  agrees 
with  CSPE  that  It  will  undertake  all  requisite 
construction  work  In  a  good  and  workman- 
like manner  and  that  the  storages  described 
in  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  fully  op- 
erative for  power  purposes  under  this  Agree- 
ment by  the  following  dates: 

(a)  The  Duncan  Lake  storage,  Anril  1, 
1968. 

(b)  The  Arrow  Lakes  storage,  April  1, 
1969. 

(c)  The  Mica  Creek  storage,  April  1,  1973. 
To  be  fully  operative  the  facilities  for  such 
storages  shall  be  completed  to  the  extent 
that  storages  are  available  and  outlet  fEu:Ui- 
tles  are  operable  for  regulating  flows  in  ac- 
cordance with  flood  control  and  hydroelec- 
tric operating  plans  as  contemplated  by  the 
Treaty: 

(2)  The  Authority  covenants  and  agrees 
with  CSPE  that  It  will  operate  and  maintain 
the  Treaty  storages  in  a  good  and  workman- 
like manner  and  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  and  any  arrangements 
made  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  and  that  it  will 
not  take  any  action  prohibited  by  the  Treaty. 
Section  5.  Flood  Control. 

Nothing  in  this  Agreement  affects  or  alters 
the  obligations,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the 
entitles  under  the  Treaty  relating  to  opera- 
tion and  compensation  for  flood  control  and 
without  restricting  the  generality  of  the 
foregoing.  It  Is  expressly  agreed  that  any  re- 
duction In  generation  In  the  United  States 
brought  about  by  operation  for  flood  con- 
trol under  the  Treaty  or  any  flood  control 
arrangements  made  pursuant  to  the  Treaty 
shall  not  t>e  a  reduction  In  the  Canadian  En- 
titlement for  which  compensation  Is  required 
under  this  Agreement. 
Section  6.  Compensation. 

In  the  event  the  Canadian  Entitlement  is 
reduced  as  a  result  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  Section  4  of  this  Agreement: 

(1)  If  the  failure  results  other  than  from 
wilful  omission  by  the  Authority  to  fulfill  Its 
obligations  under  this  Agreement,  the  United 
States  Entity  has  agreed  that  it  will,  with- 
out compensation,  offset  the  effect  of  that 
failure  by  adjusting  the  operation  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  system  described  In  Step  I  of 
paragraph  7  of  Annex  B  of  the  Treaty  which 
Is  In  the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  the 
United  States  Entity  can  do  so  without  loss 
of  energy  or  capacity  to  that  portion  of  the 
System.  If  the  foregoing  procedure  does  not 
fully  offset  the  effect  of  the  failure,  then  to 
the  extent  the  entities  agree  thereon,  an  ad- 
ditional offsetting  adjustment  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  portion  of  the  system  described  in 
Step  I  of  Annex  B  of  the  Treaty  which  Is  in 
the  United  States  and  which  would  result 
in  only  an  energy  loss  will  be  made  if  the 
Authority  delivers  to  the  United  States  En- 
tity energy  sufficient  to  make  up  one  half  of 
that  energy  loss. 
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(2)  If  the  effect  of  the  failure  is  not  en- 
tirely offset  by  the  procedure  specified  in  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section,  the  reduction  In 
the  Canadian  Entitlement  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  one  half  of  the  difference  in  dependable 
hydroelectric  capacity  and  average  annual 
usable  energy,  capable  of  being  produced  by: 

(a)  the  Step  II  system  as  specified  in  An- 
nex B  of  the  Treaty  for  the  year  in  which  the 
reduction  occurs,  using  the  30  year  stream 
flow  record  provided  for  in  Section  8  of  the 
Protocol,  with  allowance  in  each  of  the  30 
stream  flow  years  for  the  effect  of  the  Ad- 
justment made  in  following  the  procedure 
specified  in  subsection  ( 1 )  of  this  section  and 

(b)  the  same  system  for  that  year  with  the 
application  of  allowance  In  each  of  the  30 
stream  flow  years  for  the  effects  of  the  oc- 
currence causing  the  reduction. 

and  the  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity 
and  average  annual  usable  energy  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an  opera- 
tion for  optimum  generation  in  the  United 
States  in  the  light  of  the  offsetting  adjust- 
ments and  in  the  light  of  the  effects  of  the 
occurrence  causing  the  reduction. 

(3)  If  the  failure  is  the  result  of  an  occur- 
rence to  which  the  procedure  specified  in 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section  is  not  applica- 
ble, the  reduction  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one 
half  of  the  difference  in  dependable  hydro- 
electric capacity  and  average  annual  usable 
energy  capable  of  being  produced  by: 

(ai  the  Step  II  system  as  specified  in  An- 
nex B  of  the  Treaty  for  the  year  in  which  the 
reduction  occurs,  using  the  30  year  stream 
flow  record  provided  for  In  Section  8  of  the 
Protocol,  with  no  allowance  for  the  effects  of 
the  occurrence  causing   the  reduction  and 

(b)  the  same  system  for  that  year  with 
the  application  of  allowance  in  each  of  the  30 
stream  flow  years  for  the  effects  of  the  oc- 
currence causing  the  reduction 

and  the  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity 
and  average  annual  usable  energy  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an  opera- 
tion for  optimum  generation  in  the  United 
States  In  the  light  of  the  effects  of  the  occur- 
rence causing  the  reduction. 

(4)  The  Authority  shall  make  compensa- 
tion for  reductions  in  the  Canadian  Entitle- 
ment, which  reductions  are  to  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  subsections  (2)  or  (3)  of 
this  section,  In  amounts  equal  to  the  cost  of 
replacing  the  reductions  in  the  Canadian 
Entitlement. 

(5)  The  Authority  may  at  its  option,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  monetary  compensation  pay- 
able under  subsection  (4)  of  this  section, 
make  compensation  by  supplying  capacity 
and  energy  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  Canadian  Entitlement  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  subsections  (2) 
or  (3)  of  this  section  and  adjusted  to  reflect 
transmission  costs  In  the  United  States,  de- 
livery to  be  made  when  the  loss  would  other- 
wise have  occurred.  The  Authority  may  pro- 
vide combinations  of  money,  capacity  and 
energy  that  are  mutually  acceptable  In  dis- 
charge of  Its  obligation  to  make  compensa- 
tion vmder  this  section. 

(6)  The  Authority  shall  give  notice  as  soon 
as  possible  after  It  becomes  apparent  to  It 
that  compensation  may  be  due  and  vrtll  at 
that  time  Indicate  the  amounts  of  capacity 
and  energy  which  It  anticipates  It  will  be 
able  to  make  available. 

(7)  The  United  States  Entity  has  agreed 
that,  in  order  to  make  up  any  reduction  in 
the  Canadian  Entitlement,  it  will  cause  to 
be  delivered  the  least  expensive  capacity  and 
energy  available  and,  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  be  the  least  expensive,  will  deliver  at 
the  then  applicable  rate  schedules  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  any  avail- 
able surplus  capacity  and  energy  from  the 
United  States  Federal  Columbia  River  Sys- 
tem. The  cost  of  replacement  referred  to  In 
subsection  (4)  of  this  section  shall  be  deter- 


mined as  if  the  reduction  was  in  fact  made 
up  as  contemplated  by  the  agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(8)  Compensation  made  in  accordance  with 
this  section  shall  be  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  against  the  Authority  with 
respect  to  the  reduction  in  the  Canadian 
Entitlement  'for  which  such  compensation 
was  made  and  with  respect  to  the  act  or 
omission  of  the  Authority  from  which  the 
right  to  such  compensation  arose. 

(9)  Any  obligation  to  mitigate  damages  by 
the  United  States  Entity,  CSPE,  the  vendees 
of  CSPE,  and  the  owners  of  the  non-Federal 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  United 
States  is  satisfied  by  compliance  with  this 
section. 

(10)  If  the  Canadian  Entitlement  Ex- 
change Agreements  referred  to  in  Section  10 
are  not  in  force,  compensation  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Canadian  Entitlement  in  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
section,  is  required  only  in  respect  of  that 
part  of  the  reduction  In  the  Canadian  En- 
titlement which  CSPE  and  its  vendees  could 
have  used  and  only  in  respect  of  costs  that 
could  not  have  been  avoided  had  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  mitigate  been  made  by  CSPE 
and  the  owners  of  non-Federa!  dams  on  the 
Columbia  River  in  the  United  States. 
Section  7.  Reduction  of  the  Canadian  En- 
titlement IN  Accordance  With  the 
Treaty, 

Any  reduction  In  the  Canadian  Entitle- 
ment resulting  from  action  taken  pursuant 
to  paragraph  7  of  Annex  A  of  the  Treaty 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (3)  of  Section  6  of  this  Agreement 
and  unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  Authority 
shall  offset  the  reduction  by  suppl>ing  ca- 
pacity and  energy  equal  to  the  reduction,  the 
energy  to  be  supplied  in  equal  monthly 
amounts. 
Section  8.  Settlement  of  Disputes. 

Any  dispute  arising  under  this  Agree- 
ment, including  but  without  limitation  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  any  event  requiring 
compensation  has  occurred,  the  amount  of 
compensation  due  or  the  amount  of  any 
overdellvery  of  power.  Is  agreed  to  be  a  dif- 
ference under  the  Treaty  to  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
XVI  of  the  Treaty.  Any  determination  of 
compensation  In  money  or  power  due  shall  be 
confined  to  the  actual  loss  Incurred  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  contained  In 
Section  6  of  this  Agreement. 
Section  9.  Exchanges  or  Capacity  and 
Energy. 

(1)  The  Authority  agrees  that  CSPE  shall 
have  and  may  exercise  the  rights  of  the 
Authority  as  the  Canadian  Entity  relating  to 
the  negotiation  and  conclusion  with  the 
United  States  Entity  of  profKJsals  relating  to 
the  exchanges  authorized  by  Article  Vin(2) 
of  the  Treaty  with  respect  to  any  portion  of 
the  Canadian  Entitlement. 

(2)  It  is  agreed  that  no  exchange  of 
capacity  for  energy  or  of  energy  for  capacity 
or  modification  In  the  delivery  of  energy  In 
the  Treaty  shall  be  taken  Into  account  In 
equal  amounts  each  month  as  provided  In 
the  Treaty  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  determination  of  compensation  to  be 
made  by  the  Authority  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement. 

Section  10.  Exchange  Agreements. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administrator  act- 
ing as  the  Administrator  and  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Entity  has  by 
entering  Into  Canadian  Entitlement  Ex- 
change Agreements,  assured  unconditionally 
the  delivery  to  the  vendees  of  CSPE  by  ap- 
propriate exchange  contracts  of  an  amount 
of  power  agreed  between  the  United  States 
Entity  and  CSPE  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
Canadian  Entitlement,  and  the  United  States 
Entity,  while  those  Agreements  are  In  force, 
wUl  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  CSPE  and  Its 
vendees  to  receive  the  entire  Canadian  En- 


titlement and  all  other  rights  of  CSPE  aris- 
ing from  this  Agreement.  CSPE  therefore 
Instructs  the  Authority,  until  otherwLse 
notified,  to  make  any  compensation  whether 
in  power  or  money  required  to  be  made  by 
the  Authority  pursuant  to  Section  6  or  Sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Agreement  to  the  United  States 
Entity.  CSPE  agrees  that  any  settlement  of 
a  claim  for  compensation  or  arrangement 
entered  into  piu-suant  to  this  Agreement  by 
the  United  States  Entitv  shall  be  binding 
on  CSPE. 

Section  11.  Payments. 

(1)  The  Authority  shall  pay  any  amount 
in  United  States  funds  determined  to  be 
due  in  accordance  with  the  terms  hereof 
within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  an  invoice 
lor  such  amount. 

( 2 )  Should  the  Authority  deliver  power  In 
excess  of  the  amount  required  as  compensa- 
tion, then  appropriate  adjustments  shall  be 
made  In  kUid  or  In  money. 

Section  12.  Approvals. 

No  modification  or  renewal  of  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  effective  until  approved  by 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  evidenced  by  an  Exchange 
of  Notes. 

Section  13.  Deliveries. 

Any  power  deUvered  by  the  Authority 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  shall  be  delivered 
at  mutually  acceptable  points  of  intercon- 
nection on  the  Canadian-United  States  bor- 
der. Appropriate  adjustments  shall  be  made 
to  reflect  transmission  costs  and  transmis- 
sion losses  In  the  United  States. 
Section  14.  Notices. 

Any  notices  shall  be  in  wTlting  and  shall 
be  delivered  or  mailed  prepaid  as  follows: 

Columbia  Storage  Power  Exchange 

20  N.  Main  Street 

East  Wenatchee,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

United  States  Entity 

c/o  Bonneville  Power  Administration 

P.O.  Box  3621 

Portland,  Oregon  97208  U.S.A. 

British  Columbia  Hvdro  and  Power  Author- 
ity 
970  Burrard  Street 

Vancouver  1,  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
or  such  other  address  as  may  be  signlfled  by 
notice  to  the  others. 

In    witness    whereof,    the    parties    have 
caused  this  Agreement  to  be  executed  as  of 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Pow^ 
Authority 

By  - 


By 


Chairman. 


(SEAL) 

Attest 


Secretary. 


(seal) 
Attest 


Columbia  Storage  Power  Exchange 
By  ■ _ 


The  American  Ambassador  to  the  Canadian 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
Embassy  of  thz 
United  States  of  America 
Ottawa,  September  16. 1964. 
No.  75 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  note  No. 
140  of  September  16,  1964,  regarding  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Canadian  entitlement  to  down- 
stream power  benefits  In  the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  Article  Vni(l)  of  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Canada  relating  to  the  cooperative 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton, January  17,  1961. 
I  wish  to  advls©  you  that  the  Government 
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of  the  United  States  of  America  has  desig- 
nated the  Adnilnlstrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Division  Engineer,  North 
Pacific  Division,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  as  the  United  States  En- 
tity for  the  purposes  of  Article  xrV(l)  of 
the  Treaty.  A  copy  of  the  designation  Is  at- 
tached to  this  note. 

I  wish  also  to  advise  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  confirms  the 
proposals  and  understandings  set  forth  in 
your  note,  and  agrees  that  your  note,  to- 
gether with  this  reply,  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  between  our  two  Governments  re- 
lating to  the  Implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  with  effect  from  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

W.    W.   BtTTTfaiWORTH. 

Enclosure: 

As  stated. 
The  Honorable 

Paul  Martin,  P.C,  Q.C, 

Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
Ottawa. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER 


NO.  11177. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CERTAIN    ARRANGEMENTS    UNDER 
THE   COLUMBIA   RIVEB  TREATY 

Whereas  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  relating  to  cooperative 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  (signed  at  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  on  January  17,  1961;  Executive  C, 
87th  Congress,  1st  Session)  has  come  Into 
force:  and 

Whereas  Article  XIV  of  such  treaty  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Treaty)  provides 
for  the  designation  of  certain  entitles  which 
are  empowered  and  charged  with  the  duty 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  the  operating 
arrangements  necessary  to  implement  the 
Treaty,  and  authorizes  the  United  States  of 
America  to  designate  one  or  more  of  such 
entities;  and 

Whereas  Article  XV  of  the  Treaty  au- 
thorizes the  United  States  of  America  to  ap- 
I>olnt  two  members  of  the  Permanent  Engi- 
neering Board  established  by  that  Article: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  by  the  Treaty  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  statutes,  and  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  It  is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows: 

part    I.    UNrrED    states    entity 

Section  101.  Designation  of  Entity.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Division  Engineer,  North  Pacific 
Division,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  are  hereby  designated  as  an  entity 
under  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty,  to  be  known 
as  the  United  States  Entity  for  the  Colvim- 
bia  River  Treaty  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Entity).  The  designated  Administrator 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Entity. 

Section  102.  Functions  of  the  Entity.  The 
Entity  shall  have  the  functions  set  forth 
therefor  In  Article  XIV,  and  In  other  provi- 
sions, of  the  Treaty. 

Section  103.  Departmental  responsibilities. 
This  order  shall  not  affect  (1)  the  respec- 
tive responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  project  operation  and  adminis- 
tration, (2)  the  respective  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Offlce  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  or  (3)  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

part    n.     UNITED    STATES    SECTION,     PERMANENT 
ENGINEERING    BOARD 

SECTION  201.  Appointment  of  members  of 
the  Permanent  Engineering  Board,  (a)  The 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  each  appoint  one  person 
as  a  United  States  member  of  the  Perma- 
nent Engineering  Board  establLshecl  by  Ar- 
ticle XV  of  the  Treaty. 

(b)  Each  such  person  shall  be  selected 
from  among  appropriately  qiialUied  indi- 
viduals, who  at  the  time  of  appointment 
may  be,  but  need  not  necessarily  be,  offi- 
cers or  employee.^  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  appolutmg  Secretary. 

Section  202.  Alternate  members.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  members  to  be  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  201  of  this 
order,  there  shall  be  two  alternate  United 
States  members  of  the  Permanent  Engineer- 
ing Board.  The  provisions  of  Section  201  of 
this  order  shall  apply  to  the  selection, 
appointment,  and  service  of  the  alternate 
members. 

Section  203.  United  States  Section.  The 
members  and  alternate  members  appointed 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Part 
shall  compose  the  United  States  Section, 
Permanent  Engineering  Board,  Columbia 
River  Treaty,  hereinafter  referred  to  sis  the 
United  States  Section.  The  member 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
under  Section  201  (a)  of  this  order  shall  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Section. 

Section  204.  Assistance  to  the  United 
States  Section.  With  the  consent  of  the 
respective  heads  thereof,  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  may, 
upon  the  request  of  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion and  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
law,  furnish  assistance  needed  by  the  Sec- 
tion in  connection  with  the  performance  of 
Its  functions. 

PART  UI.  GENERAL 

Section  301.  Reservation.  There  Is  hereby 
reserved  the  right  to  modify  or  terminate 
any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  Whtte  House, 

September  16, 1964 


The  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs  to  the  American  Ambassador 

DEPARTMENT  OP  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS  CANADA 

Ottawa,  September  16,  1964. 
No.  141 

EXCELX.ENCY, 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  my  Note  of 
January  22,  1964  addressed  to  the  Honourable 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Protocol  attached 
thereto  regarding  a  Treaty  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America  relating 
to  cooperative  development  of  the  w^ater  re- 
sources of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  signed 
at  Washington  on  17  January,  1961  and  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Rusk's  reply  of  the  same 
date.  This  Exchange  of  Notes  relating  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
provides  expressly  that  it  shall  come  Into 
effect  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  In- 
struments of  ratification  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  having  been  exchanged  on  this  16th 
day  of  September  1964,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pose that  our  two  Governments  confirm  that 
the  Intergovernmental  Agreement  set  out  In 
the  said  E.xchange  of  Notes  has  now  come 
into  full  force  and  effect.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pose further  that  this  Note  together  with 
your  reply  shall  constitute  an  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  with  effect  from 
this  16th  day  of  September  1964. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Paul  Martin. 
Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs 
His  Excellency. 

W.  Walton  Butterworth, 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
Ottawa. 


The  American  Ambassador  to  the  Canadian 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Ottawa,  September  16,  1964 
No.  76 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  Note  No. 
141  dated  September  16,  1964  regarding  the 
Treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America  relating  to  cooperative  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  signed  at  Washington  on 
January  17,  1961.  I  wish  to  advise  you  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  confirms  that  the  Exchange  of  Notes 
with  Annex  of  January  22,  1964  referred  to  in 
your  note  has  now  come  into  full  force  and 
effect.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  further  agrees  that  your  note  to- 
gether with  this  reply  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  between  our  two  Governments  re- 
lating to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  with  effect  from  this  16th  day 
of  September  1964. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my 
highe.st  consideration. 

W.  W.  Butterworth. 
The  Honorable 

Paul  Martin,  P.C,  Q.C, 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
Ottawa. 

Defense:  Haines-Fairbanks  Oil  Pipeline  In- 
stallation, Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada 

(Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Ot- 
tawa June  30, 1953;  entered  Into  force  June 
30,  1953) 

The  American  Chargi  d'Affaires  ad  interim 
to  the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs 

the  foreign  service 
OP  the 

united  states  of  AMERICA 

Embassy  op  the 
United  States  op  America 

Ottawa,  June  30,  1953. 
No.  288 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Permanent 
Joint  Board  on  Defense,  and  subsequently 
between  representatives  of  our  Governments, 
concerning  a  proposal  for  an  oil  pipeline  In- 
stallation from  Haines  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
passing  through  northwestern  British  Colum- 
bia and  Yukon  Territory,  to  be  constructed, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the  mutual 
defense  interests  of  both  countries. 

Upon  instructions  from  my  Government,  I 
propose  that  the  Government  of  Canada 
grant  permission  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  construct,  own 
and  operate  a  pipeline  from  Haines  to  Fair- 
banks, passing  through  Canada,  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  which  have  been  arranged 
m  recent  discussions  between  our  Govern- 
ments, and  which  are  set  forth  In  the  annex 
to  this  Note. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Don  C.  Bliss 
Enclosure:  Annex. 
His  Excellency 
The  Honorable 

Lester  B.  Pearson, 
Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs, 
Ottawa. 
ANNEX  to  Note  No.  288,  from  the  Embassy 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  June  30, 
1953. 
(In  this  Annex,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires,   "Canada"  means  the  Government 
of     Canada,    and    "United     States"    means 
the    Government   of   the   United   States  of 
America.) 
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1.  Right-of-way 
All  land  or  Interest  in  land  required  for 
the  right-of-way  of  the  pipeline  and  appur- 
tenancee  Including  any  pumping  stations 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  pipeline  un- 
less otherwise  specified),  and  for  access 
roads,  will  be  acquired  by  and  remain  In  the 
title  of  Canada.  Any  expense  Incurred  In  the 
acquisition  of  such  land  shall  be  assumed 
by  Canada.  The  United  States  will  be  granted 
without  charge  an  easement  for  the  pipeline 
for  such  time  and  upon  such  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  pursuant  to  paragraph  3  of 
this  agreement.  The  United  States  shall  have 
free  of  charge  the  use  of  access  roads  to  the 
pipeline  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as 
shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

2.  Plans 
In  order  to  safeguard  Canadian  Interests, 
the  detailed  plans,  description  of  the  route 
and  access  roads,  and  specifications  of  the 
pipeline  will  require  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  Canadian  authorities  In  advance 
of  construction,  and  Canadian  officials  shall 
have  the  right  of  Inspection  during  con- 
struction. 

3.  Tenure 
It  Is  mutually  agreed  that  the  common 
defense  Interests  of  the  two  countries  will 
require  continuance  of  the  pipeline  for  a 
minimum  period  of  twenty  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  in  the  event  that 
either  Government  wishes  to  discontinue  the 
arrangement,  the  question  of  continuing 
need  wUl  be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Joint 
Board  on  Defense.  In  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  need,  the  Pjbd  will  take  into  account 
the  relationship  of  the  pipeline  and  related 
facilities  to  the  defense  installations  in 
Alaska.  Following  consideration  by  the  Pjbd 
as  provided  above,  either  Government  mav 
terminate  the  arrangement,  in  which  case 
that  Government  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion in  any  subsequent  operation  of  the 
pipeline  to  the  defense  needs  of  the  other 
country. 

4.  Title 
Ownership  of  the  pipeline  and  auxiliary 
Installations  shall  remain  with  the  United 
States  pending  any  termination  of  the  ar- 
rangement pursuant  to  paragraph  3,  at 
which  time  the  United  States  may  remove 
the  pipeline  from  the  right-of-wav.  restor- 
ing the  right-of-way  to  its  original  condition 
as  far  as  It  Is  practicable  and  reasonable  so 
to  do  in  the  opinion  of  Canada.  Such  re- 
moval of  the  pipeline  and  restoration  of  the 
right-of-way  shall  be  completed  within  two 
years  of  the  effective  date  of  the  termination 
of  the  arrangement. 
5.  Use  of  the  pipeline  to  meet  Canadian 

requirements 
The  United  States  will  connect  the  Halnes- 
Falrbanks  pipeline  to  the  three-Inch  Whlte- 
horse-Falrbanks  pipeline  at  a  point  near 
Haines  Junction.  The  United  States  will  per- 
mit additional  connections  to  be  made  to 
both  the  Haines-Fairbanks  and  the  three- 
Inch  pipeline  within  Canada  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  upon.  For  the  period  of  operation  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Haines-Fairbanks 
pipeline,  the  United  States,  if  requested  by 
Canada,  will  continue  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  three-Inch  pipeline  between  the 
point  of  connection  referred  to  above  and 
Whitehorse.  In  the  operation  of  both  the 
Haines-Fairbanks  pipeline,  and  the  three- 
Inch  pipeline  between  the  point  of  connec- 
tion and  Whitehorse,  and  the  storage  facili- 
ties at  Whitehorse  the  United  States  under- 
takes: 

(a)  to  give  assurance  of  equal  considera- 
tion to  Canadian  defense  requirements  with 
those    of   the    United    States; 

'b)  to  make  available  at  the  request  of 
Canada,  on  reasonable  terms  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon,  the  use  of  these  installations 


to  meet  Canadian  civil  needs  as  military 
requirements  permit. 

6.  Understanding  regarding  disposition  of  ti- 
tle to  rights  in  existing  pipelines  in  north- 
ern British  Columbia  and  Yukon  Territory 
Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  add  to,  or 

subtract  from,  the  existing  agreements  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  regard- 
ing the  disposition  of  existing  pipelines  (see 
below)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  5 
and  7  of  this  agreement. 

Note:  Exchange  of  Notes  of  June  27  and  29, 
1942;  [']  Exchange  of  Notes  of  August  14  and 
15,  1942;  I']  Exchange  of  Notes  of  June  7, 
1944;  [>]  Exchange  of  Notes  of  February  26, 
1945;  [«]  Exchange  of  Notes  of  December  21, 
1945  and  January  3,  1946.  ['] 

7.  Disposition    of   four-inch    pipeline    from 

Skagway  to  Whitehorse 
In  the  event  that  notice  Is  given  by  the 
United  States  of  the  termination  of  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  four-inch  pipeline  be- 
tween Skagway  and  Whitehorse,  the  United 
States  will  transfer  to  Canada,  If  requested 
by  Canada,  without  compensation,  any  equity 
which  It  may  have  in  that  part  of  the  pipe- 
line located  In  Canada  and,  to  the  extent 
that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  will  undertake  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  to  make  available  for  use  by  Canada 
that  part  of  the  four-Inch  pipeline  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  Skagway  as  well  as  the 
terminal  and  pumping  facilities  at  that  port. 
S.  Construction 
(a)  Canadian  contractors  will  be  extended 
equal  consideration  with  United  States  con- 
tractors In  the  awarding  of  contracts,  and 
Canadian  contractors  and  United  States  con- 
tractors shall  have  equal  consideration  in  the 
procurement  of  materials,  equipment  and 
supplies  in  either  Canada  or  the  United 
Stales. 

lb)  Any  contractors  awarded  a  contract 
for  construction  in  Canada  will  be  required 
to  give  preference  to  qualified  Canadian  labor 
for  such  construction  in  Canada.  The  rates 
of  pay  and  working  conditions  for  all  labor 
employed  In  such  construction  will  be  set 
after  consultation  with  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eral Labor  Department  and  will  be  not  les: 
than  in  accordance  with  the  Canadian  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  Act  of  1935. 

(ci  Canadian  materials  will  be  used  on  the 
Canadian  portion  of  the  line  as  far  as  feasi- 
ble. 

(d)  Canadian  law  leg.  tax  laws.  labor 
laws,  workmen's  compensation,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  etc.)  wi;i  apply. 

(ei  Subject  to  the  agreement  of  the  ap- 
propriate Canadian  authorities,  the  United 
States  may  be  granted  permission  to  use, 
without  chariie.  timber,  gravel,  and  other 
construction  material  on  Federal  Crown 
lands:  the.se  materials  to  be  used  only  for 
construction  in  Canada. 

(f)  The  United  State.s  will  be  responsible 
f.or  the  satiifciciory  dlspo.'-.al  of  any  con- 
struction camps  and  materials  abandoned  in 
Canada  after  completion   of  tlie  pipeline. 

(g)  Canada  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
facilitate  the  admission  into  the  territory  oi 
Canada  of  such  United  States  cltl/ens  as  may 
be  employed  on  tlie  construc;iC/n  or  main- 
tenance of  the  pipeline,  it  being  understood 
that  the  United  Slates  will  undertake  to  re- 
patriate at  its  expense  any  such  per.sons  if 
the  contractors  fail  to  do  so. 

9.  Maintenance 
Qualified   Caiiadian   civilian  labor  will   be 
used  as  far  as  feasible  for  the  maintenance 
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by  the  United  States  of  the  section  of  the 
Haines-Fairbanks  pipeline  within  Canada. 
10.  Non-transferability  of  Rights 
Rights  granted  by  Canada  under  this  agree- 
ment are  granted  to  the  United  States  and 
may  not  be  transferred  or  alienated  by  the 
United  States  to  any  person  or  corporation 
without  the  express  consent  of  Canada  in 
advance  in  writing. 

11.  Supplementary  Arrangements  and  Ad- 
ministrative Agreements 
Supplementary  arrangements  or  adminis- 
trative     agreements      between      authorized 
agencies   of  the  two   Governments  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  Intent  of  this  agreement. 
12.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Facilities 
This   agreement   contemplates   that  com- 
munications facilities  may  be  erected,  oper- 
ated and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  tha 
United  States,  located  within  or  reasonably 
near  the  right-of-way,  imder  terms  and  con- 
ditions to  be  mutually  agreed,  for  use  solely 
in   the   construction  and   operation  of  the 
pipeline. 

13.  Claims 
The  United  States  undertakes  to  make  rea- 
sonable provision  for  the  disposition  of  claims 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  proper  claims 
arising  out  of  damage  or  Injury  to  persons  or 
property  occurring  In  the  territory  of  Can- 
ada in  the  course  of,  or  In  connection  with, 
the  construction,  maintenance  or  operation 
by  the  United  States  of  the  pipeline  or  of 
any  of  the  works  herein  provided  for. 

Th  e  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs  to  the  American  Chargi  d'  Affaires 
ad  interim 

department  of 
external  affairs 

CANADA 

Ottawa,  June  30,  1953. 
No.  D-180 

Sm, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  Note  No.  288  of  June  30.  1953,  pro- 
posing certain  conditions  which  should  gov- 
ern the  installation  on  Canadian  terntorv 
of  a  section  of  an  oil  pipeline  from  Haines  to 
Fah-banks,  Alcslia,  passing  through  North- 
western British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon 
Territory,  to  be  constructed,  owiied,  ar.d  op- 
erated by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  mutual  defence  in- 
terest of  both  countries, 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  my  Gov- 
ernment approves  the  Ur.ited  States  proposal 
for  constructing  the  pine'.iiie  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  ann°.ved  ;o  your  Note,  and 
the  granting,  for  this  purpose,  of  an  easement 
for  the  pipeline  through  Canadian  territory. 
To  facilitate  the  carryiiis  o;it  of  this  propi  sal. 
the  Government  of  British  Columbia,  by 
Order-ln-Council  No,  1071  of  May  2.  1953 
(copy  of  which  is  attacliedi.  has  made  avail- 
able by  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Cana- 
da the  admlnistratiiin  and  control  of  the 
land  required  for  the  right-of-way  of  the 
pipeline  through  that  Province  The  Canadian 
Government,  for  lis  part  has  approved,  by 
Order-in-Council  No.  PC  1953  763  of  May 
13.  1953  (a  copy  of  which  is  attached),  the 
transfer  o'  administration  and  control  of  this 
land  subject  to  the  co.iditlons  stipulated 
by  the  Government  of  British  Columbia,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  given  the  Government 
of  British  Columbia  an  undertaking,  in  a 
letter  dated  May  16,  1953  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached),  to  carry  out  a  sxib.'^equent  survey 
to  comply  with  the  Land  Registry  .\ct  of 
British  Columbia. 

Accordingly,  in  agreeing  to  the  conditions 
proposed  in  yotir  Note,  my  Government  stip- 
ulates that  this  agreement  is  gover::ed  bv  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Government  of 
British  Columbia  In  Order-ln-CouncU  No. 
1071  of  May  2.  1953.  with  respect  to  the  land 
reqtilred  for  the  right-of-way  through  that 
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Province,  and  that  all  obligations  Incurred 
by  the  Government  of  Canada  towards  the 
Government  of  British  Columbia  In  accept- 
ing responsibility  for  the  administration  and 
control  of  the  land  In  British  Columbia  shall 
be  fulfilled  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  as  the  user  of  the  land,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  set  forth  In  paragraph  7  of  the 
British  Columbia  Order -In-Councll.  It  Is  not 
at  present  apparent  what  financial  respon- 
sibility may  be  assiuned  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  in  making  an  exception  regarding 
paragraph  7  of  the  British  Columbia  Order- 
In-Councll,  but,  in  the  event  that  liability 
should  be  incurred,  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada would  except  sympathetic  consideration 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
any  representations  regarding  reimburse- 
ment. 

I  propose  that  your  Not*  No.  288  of  June  30, 
1953,  this  reply,  and  your  Not©  accepting  the 
above  stipulations  with  respect  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  pipeline  passing  through  British 
Columbia,  shall  be  considered  by  our  Govern- 
ments to  constitute  an  agreement  to  be 
known  as  the  "United  States-Canada  Halnes- 
Falrbanks  Pipeline  Agreement"  stipulating 
the  conditions  of  the  construction,  ownership 
and  operation  by  the  United  States  of  the 
section  of  the  pipeline  within  Canada. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

L.  B.  Pearson. 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 
Don  C.  Bliss,  Esquire, 

Charge  d'  Affaires,  a.i., 

Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 
Ottawa. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  Is  a  true 
copy  of  a  Minute  of  the  Honourable  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on  the  2nd  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1953. 

(sgd)  R.  A.  Penninctokt, 
Deputy  Provincial  Secretary. 
To  His  Honour 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council: 
The  Undersigned  has  the  honour  to  recom- 
mend that  by  and  pursuant  to  subsection  two 
of  section  sixty -six  of  the  "Land  Act",  c.  175 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  British  Columbia. 
1948,  the  administration,  control  and  benefit 
of  certain  Crown  lands  required  for  the  works 
and    undertaking    hereinafter    referred    to, 
namely, 

All  those  certain  parcels  or  tracts  of  land 
situate  In  that  part  of  Casslar  Land  District 
lying  between  the  Yukon  and  Alaska  bound- 
aries described  as : 

(1)  A  strip  of  land  extending  twenty-five 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line  of  the 
proposed  pipeline  as  indicated  In  red  on  the 
attached  plan  and  shown  In  greater  detail  on 
the  plan  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Re- 
sources and  Development  at  Ottawa,  and  In 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  at  Vic- 
toria, entitled  Products  Pipeline  System, 
Haines  to  Fairbanks  Alaska,  drawings  Num- 
bers 78-15-01  purporting  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Fluor  Corporation  Ltd.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  drawn  by  Prank  Morejohn  on 
April  30,  1952  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
approved  by  the  Chief  Engineering  Division 
on  June  13.  1952. 

(2)  All  that  land  described  within  the 
following  boundary:  Prom  Mile  Post  48, 
Haines  Cut-Off  Highway  S  57°  —06'  E,  a  dis- 
tance of  270',  to  a  point  of  beginning;  thence 
N.  32° — 54'  E,  a  distance  of  800'  to  a  point: 
thence  N  57  — 06'  W,  a  distance  of  1300' 
to  a  point;  thence  S  32'— 54'  W,  to  the 
1300'  to  a  point;  thence  S32''— 54'  W,  to  the 
East  Bank  of  the  Klehlnl  River;  thence  S.  E. 
along  said  bank  a  distance  of  1300'  more  or 
less  to  a  point  formed  by  the  Intersection  of 
a  line  S  32°  — 54'  W  from  the  point  of  be- 
ginning and  the  N.  E.  Bank  of  the  Klehlnl 
River;  thence  N  32°  — 54'  to  the  point  of  be- 


ginning; Excepting  therefrom  all  that  por- 
tion within  the  RIght-of-Way  for  the  Haines 
Cut-03  Highway, 

be  transferred  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  In 
right  of  Canada,  subject  to  the  following 
provisions  and  restrictions: 

( 1 )  The  said  lands  are  to  be  used  by  the 
Government  of  Canada,  its  licensees  or 
grantees,  for  the  laying  down,  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  inspection,  altera- 
tion, removal,  replacement,  reconstruction 
and  repair  of  one  or  more  pipelines,  together 
with  all  works  necessary  for  an  undertaking 
for  the  carriage,  storage  and  handling  of  oil 
and  by-products  thereof,  Including  without 
limiting  the  generality  thereof,  all  such 
pumping  and  other  stations,  structures,  com- 
munication systems,  pole-lines,  drips,  valves, 
fittings  and  meters  as  may  be  necessary  or 
convenient  In  connection  therewith  (all  of 
which  pipeline  works  and  other  things  are 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  Installations.) 

(2)  The  Government  of  Canada,  Its  licen- 
sees and  grantees  shall  have  the  right  of  In- 
gress and  egress  to  and  from  the  said  lands 
over  other  Crown  lands  as  long  as  they  are 
not  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  all  pur- 
poses necessary  or  Incidental  to  the  under- 
taking. 

(3)  The  said  lands  shall  be  used  by  the 
Government;  of  Canada,  its  licensees  and 
grantees  for  the  purposes  set  out  in  para- 
graph one  hereof  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

(4)  The  administration,  control  and  bene- 
fit of  the  said  lands  shall  be  retransferred  to 
the  Government  of  British  Columbia  two 
years  after  the  said  lands  have  ceased  to  be 
used  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  its  licen- 
sees or  grantees  for  the  purposes  set  out  In 
paragraph  one  hereof. 

(5)  Subject  to  the  rights  hereby  trans- 
ferred, the  Government  of  British  Colum- 
bia shall,  at  all  times,  be  entitled  to  the 
administration,  control  and  benefit  of  the 
aforesaid  lands  and  to  dispose  of  the  afore- 
said lands. 

(6)  The  said  olpelines  shall  be  buried,  in- 
sofar as  it  is  practicable  and  reasonable  so 
to  do,  where  they  cross  highways,  traverse 
settlements  or  interfere  with  drainage  or 
ordinary  cultivation  of  the  land  and  in 
particular  and  without  restricting  the  gen- 
erality of  the  foregoing,  shall  be  burled  as 
specified  on  the  plan  on  file  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Resources  and  Development  at  Ot- 
tawa, and  in  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  at  Victoria,  entitled  Products  Pipeline 
System,  Haines  to  Fairbanks  Alaska,  draw- 
ings Number  78-15-01  purporting  to  have 
been  made  by  the  nuor  Corporation  Ltd.,  of 
Ik>s  Angeles.  California  and  drawn  by  Frank 
Morejohn  on  April  30.  1952,  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  approved  by  the  Chief  Engi- 
neering Division  on  June  13,  1952:  Provided 
that  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  of 
British  Columbia  may  at  any  time  require 
the  Government  of  Canada,  its  licensees  or 
grantees  at  their  own  cost  to  bury  the  re- 
mainder of  the  said  pipeline  or  any  part 
thereof  when  In  the  opinion  of  the  Minister 
it  Is  necessary  for,  or  by  reason  of,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  adjoining  areas. 

(7)  The  Government  of  Canada  shall  at 
all  times  wholly  indemnify  the  Government 
of  British  Columbia  from  all  loss,  damage. 
Injury  and  expense  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  Columbia  may  be  put  by 
reason  of  any  damage  or  injury  to  persons 
or  property  caused  by  pipes  or  works  be- 
longing to  the  Government  of  Canada.  Its 
licensees  or  grantees,  or  by  any  oil  or  any 
other  substance  b^lng  carried  in  the  said 
pipes  or  works,  as  well  as  against  any  dam- 
age or  Injury  resulting  from  the  Imprudence, 
neglect  or  want  of  skill  of  any  agent  of  the 
Government  of  Canada,  its  licensees  or 
grantees,  in  connection  with  the  laying, 
maintenance,  renewal  or  repair  of  the  said 
pipes  or  the  use  thereof,  unless  the  cause  of 
such  loss.  cost,  damage,  Injury  or  expense 
can  be  traced  elsewhere. 


(8)  At  any  time  before  the  administration, 
control  and  benefit  of  the  said  lands  are 
retransferred  to  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia,  as  required  by  paragraph  four 
hereof,  the  Government  of  Canada,  its  li- 
censees and  grantees  may  remove  the  In- 
stallations from  the  said  lands,  restoring 
the  premises  to  their  original  condition  as 
far  as  practicable  In  the  opinion  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests.  Any  Installation 
which  Is  not  removed  prior  to  the  said  re- 
transfer  shall  become  the  property  of  Her 
Majesty  In  right  of  British  Columbia. 

(9)  The  Government  of  Canada,  Its  licens- 
ees and  grantees  performing  and  complying 
with  the  provisions  and  restrictions  hereof, 
shall  hold  and  enjoy  the  rights,  liberties! 
privileges  hereby  provided  for  without  hind- 
rance, molestation  or  protestation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  British  Columbia, 
subject,  however,  to  all  provisions  and  re- 
strictions herein  contained. 

(10)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
deemed  to  vest  in  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, its  licensees  or  grantees,  any  right  to 
timber,  minerals,  ores,  metals,  coal,  slate,  oil, 
gas  or  gasses,  or  other  minerals  in,  on  or 
under  the  aforesaid  lands  except  only  the 
parts  thereof  that  are  necessary  to  be  dug, 
carried  away  or  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  works  of  the  Government  of  Canada. 
its  licensees  and  grantees. 

(11)  Crown  timber  on  the  aforesaid  lands 
used  or  destroyed  by  the  Goverrunent  of 
Canada,  Its  llcsnsees  or  grantees,  shall  be 
paid  for  at  a  stumpage  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests:  Provided, 
however,  that  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
the  Government  of  British  Columbia  may 
dispose  of  timber  on  the  aforesaid  lands  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  "Forest  Act ". 

(12)  This  transfer  is  made  and  accepted 
subject  to  prior  rights  existing  in  favour  of 
third  parties,  If  any. 

(13)  The  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
of  British  Columbia  may  at  any  time  require 
the  Government  of  Canada  its  licensees  or 
grantees,  to  relocate  the  said  pipelines  to 
facilitate  the  construction,  reconstruction  or 
relocation  of  any  work  provided,  however, 
that  the  cost  of  relocating  the  said  pipelines 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia,  such  costs  to  be  determined  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  provided  further  that  such  re- 
location will  not  unreasonably  Interfere  with 
or  Impede  essential  military  operations  or 
maintenance  of  the  pipeline. 

(14)  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  of 
British  Columbia  may  at  any  time  direct  and 
require  the  Government  of  Canada,  its  licens- 
ees or  grantees,  to  permit  construction  upon, 
along  or  across  the  pipelines,  of  any  highway, 
private  road,  railway,  irrigation  ditch,  drain, 
telegraph,  telephone  or  electric  power  line  or 
any  pipeline  provided  such  construction  will 
not  unreasonably  interfere  with  or  Impede 
essential  military  operations  or  maintenance 
of  the  pipelines. 

(15)  The  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
of  British  Columbia,  or  any  person  authorized 
by  him,  may  at  all  reasonable  times,  until 
the  administration,  control  and  benefit  of 
the  said  lands  are  retransferred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  British  Columbia,  enter  upon  the 
said  lands  to  determine  that  the  provisions 
and  restrictions  hereinbefore  set  forth  are 
being  fully  complied  with. 

The  undersigned  further  has  the  honour 
to  recommend  that  the  Order-in-CouncU  of 
October  7,  1952,  purporting  to  grant  a  right- 
of-way  easement  to  Her  Majesty  in  right  of 
Canada  under  section  seventy-one  of  the 
"Lands  Act"  be  revoked  and  that  a  certified 
copy  of  the  Minute,  if  approved,  be  forwarded 
to  the  Registrar,  Land  Registry  Office,  Prince 
Rupert,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Minister 
of  Resources  and  Development  of  Canada. 
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COPT 

P.C.    1953-763 

PRIVY    COUNCIL 

CANADA 

At  the  Government  House  at  Ottawa 
Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of  May,  1953. 

PRESENT : 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Resources  and  Development,  Is 
pleased  to  accept  and  doth  hereby  accept 
on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  In  right  of  Canada 
the  administration,  control  and  benefit  of 
those  certain  parcels  or  tracts  of  land  situate 
in  the  Casslar  Land  District  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  more  particularly  de- 
scribed In  the  annexed  copy  of  an  Order  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  In  CouncU  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  numbered  1071 
and  dated  May  2,  1953,  the  said  administra- 
tion, control  and  benefit  of  the  said  parcels 
or  tracts  of  land  having  been  transferred  to 
Her  Majesty  In  right  of  Canada  by  the  said 
Order  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  In  Coun- 
cil subject  to  the  provisions  and  restrictions 
set  forth  therein,  the  present  acceptance  be- 
ing also  subject  to  the  said  provisions  and 
restrictions. 

(sgd)  )   J.  W.  PICKERSGILL, 

Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  Minister  of  Resources  &  Development. 

Ottawa,  May  16, 1953. 
Honourable  W.  A.  C.  Bennett. 

Premier  of  British  Columbia, 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bennett, 

By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  British  Co- 
lumbia Order  in  Council  P.C.  1071  of  May  2, 
1953.  the  administration,  control  and  benefit 
of  certain  parcels  of  land  described  In  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  on  page  1  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Order  In  Council  were  transferred  to 
Canada  subject  to  certain  provisions  and 
restrictions. 

As  requested  by  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  the  Government  of  Canada  un- 
dertakes to  deposit  a  plan  In  the  proper 
Land  Registry  Office  of  the  rights  of  way 
for  the  pipeline  and  the  station  at  Mile 
Post  48,  based  upon  a  survey  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Land  Registry  Act  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Surveyor  General  of 
British  Columbia.  Such  plan  and  the  survey 
upon  which  It  is  based  will  redefine  the  lands 
granted  by  P.C.  1071  and  the  description 
therein  made  will  in  all  respects  thereafter 
establish,  govern  and  define  the  rights  of 
way  whether  or  not  the  boundaries  and 
lines  fixed  by  the  survey  and  plan  coincide 
with  the  description  of  the  land  as  defined 
in  PC.  1071. 

It  is  understood  that  the  survey  will  be 
made  and  the  plan  deposited  within  one  year 
after  completion  of  the  pipeline,  and  that 
as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  Columbia  will  by  Order  In 
Council  substitute  for  the  definition  given 
In  P.C.  1071  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  page  1, 
the  description  of  the  land  as  defined  by  the 
survey  and  plan. 

Yotu-s  sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Winters 


The  American  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  to 
the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs 

THE    foreign    service    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

of  america 
Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Ottawa,  June  30, 1953. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  my  Note  No. 
288  of  June  30,  1953  and  to  your  Note  No. 
D-180  of  June  30,  1953  In  reply,  concerning 
the  proposal  for  the  construction  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  an  oil  pipeline  Installation  from 
Haines  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  I  am  pleased 


to  Inform  you  that  my  Government  accepts 
the  stipulations  stated  in  your  Note  with 
respect  to  the  section  of  the  right-of-way 
for  the  pipeline  passing  through  British 
Columbia. 

My  Government  further  agrees  with  your 
proposal  that  my  Note  No.  288  of  June  30. 
1953,  your  reply  of  June  30,  1953,  and  this 
Note,  should  be  considered  by  our  Govern- 
ments to  constitute  an  "-greement  to  be 
known  as  the  "United  States-Canada  Halnes- 
Palrbanks  Pipeline  Agreement"  covering  the 
conditions  of  construction,  ownership  and 
operation  by  the  United  States  of  the  section 
of  the  pipeline  within  Canada. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

Don  C.  Bliss 
His  Excellency 

The  Honorable 

Lester  B.  Pearson, 

Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  one  other  statement  before 
I  conclude. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion by  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
concerning  the  need  to  protect  the  "in- 
tegrity" of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  to  act  in  accord  with  the 
"spirit"  of  the  act. 

It  was  also  stated  that : 

There  are  also  some  who  would  wish  to 
see  Congress  go  on  record  now  as  declaring 
the  environmental  Impact  statement  com- 
pleted thus  far  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
as  adequate,  and  remove  the  courts  and  tne 
Congress  from  any  further  consideration  of 
this  Issue. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  pending  amendment  does  purport 
to  exempt  the  decision  to  grant  the  right- 
of-way,  whether  for  a  Canadian  route 
or  an  Alaskan  route,  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act^-NEPA. 

Furthermore,  the  exemption  attempt 
is  made  in  a  very  awkward,  back  door 
fashion.  The  amendment  avoids  men- 
tioning NEPA  specifically.  Nevertheless, 
the  act  contemplates,  and  the  statement 
of  its  sponsor  specifically  states,  that  the 
granting  of  the  pipeline  right-of-way 
will  be  final;  that  any  opportunity  for 
judicial  review  will  be  foreclosed;  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
not  be  required  to  prepare  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  to  cover  what- 
ever new  route  might  be  chosen. 

A  couple  of  matters  need  clarification. 

First,  if  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment Intend  in  fact  to  exempt  the  pipe- 
line decision  from  NEPA,  the  language 
of  the  amendment  should  so  state.  With- 
out such  a  statement,  I  believe  no  exemp- 
tion is  in  fact  made. 

Section  209  of  the  amendment  appar- 
ently assumes  that  the  grant  of  the 
right-of-way,  "pursuant  to  congressional 
mandate"  is  in  some  way  an  exemption. 
In  fact,  and  in  law,  It  is  not.  There  have 
been  many  cases  where  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  directed  a  Secretary  of  a 
Department  to  perform  an  act  and  the 
Courts  have  uniformly  held  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  act — building  a  road,  a 
dam,  or  whatever — is  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  NEPA. 

At  best,  the  congressional  mandate 
will  be  weighed  by  the  courts  as  a  factor 
in  favor  of  issuance  of  the  pipeline  per- 
mit; at  worst,  the  finding  will  be  ignored. 

In  fact,  there  may  be  more  litigation 


and  more  delay  over  the  question  of 
what  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  congres- 
sional mandate,  than  there  might  be  if 
the  litigation  concerning  the  impact 
statement  itself  were  simply  allowed  to 
run  its  course. 

Second,  section  209  of  the  amendment 
deals  only  with  the  issuance  of  rights- 
of-way  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Other  Federal  actions  which  are  or  may 
become  necessary   to   the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  pipeline  could  be 
subject  to  suits  concerning  whether  they 
are  "major  Federal  actions"  requiring 
further  impact  statements.  For  example, 
might  Corps  of  Engineers  permits   to 
allow   the   pipeline   to   cross   navigable 
streams     require     impact     statements? 
Should  stocks  need  to  be  issued,  might 
the  SEC  be  required  to  file  an  impact 
statement?  In  the  case  of  the  marine 
leg  of  the  Alaska  pipeline,   additional 
licenses  and  permits  by  other  Federal 
agencies,  particularly  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, could  be  challenged  as  requiring 
impact  statements.  Undoubtedly,  a  valid 
statement  for  the  pipeline  permit  would 
be  found  by  the  courts  to  be  adequate 
for  the  other  Federal  actions,  but  not 
necessarily  before  valuable  time  is  lost. 
Third,  if  the  pending  amendment  does 
not  exempt  the  pipeline — whether  Cana- 
dian or  trans-Alaska — from  the  require- 
ments of  NEPA,  this  will  mean,  in  the 
case  of  an  Alaska  pipeline,  a  delay  in  the 
process  of  determining  whether   com- 
pliance with  NEPA  has.  in  fact,  been 
accomplished  until  after  the  studies  con- 
templated by  the  amendment  are  com- 
pleted, and,  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
line,  a  delay  of  2  to  4  years  more. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  on,  a  NEPA  exemption? 
Does  he  intend  to  grant  an  exemption? 
If  not.  how  can  it  be  contended  that 
his  amendment  will  lead  to  a  final  deci- 
sion, and  that  there  will  be  no  further 
litigation? 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  for  the  depth  of  his 
remarks,  and  for  the  insight  that  he  has 
into  the  subject  of  pipelines  and  trans- 
porting domestic  crude  oil  from  Alaska 
to  the  lower  48  States.  I  compliment  him 
for  the  detail  with  which  he  cited  and 
examined  a  difficult  situation  and  came 
to  very  reasonable  conclusions. 

Oklahoma,  my  o^^-n  State,  is  in  the 
Midcontinent  marketing  area  for  petro- 
leum products.  Chicago  is  the  center  and 
main  market  for  Oklahoma  crude  oil. 
Many  pipelines  to  Chicago  begin  in 
Oklahoma,  or  pass  through  Oklahoma. 
A  Canadian  line  bringing  oil  to  the  Chi- 
cago area  is  more  beneficial  from  a  re- 
gional point  of  view  than  an  Alaskan 
line  bringing  oil  to  the  west  coast. 

I  notice  that  10  of  the  18  sponsors  on 
S.  1081,  as  showTi  on  the  bill,  have  a  re- 
gional interest,  representing  States  in 
the  Chicago  area.  Most  of  the  remainder 
are  from  the  Northeastern  part  of  the 
countrj',  and  they,  too,  appear  to  have  a 
regional  interest.  And  of  course,  a  re- 
gional consideration  is  important;  but 
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I  believe  that  there  are  considerations 
other  than  geography  and  marketing 
area  that  are  likewise  important.  I  be- 
lieve other  considerations  are  compell- 
ing. 

This  amendment,  if  passed,  would  un- 
necessarily delay  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
at  least  1  year,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  sound  rationale.  It  is  Important  to  have 
the  additional  oil  in  this  coimtry  as  soon 
as  possible.  Domestic  oil  is  needed 
everywhere,  and  on  the  west  coast  as 
well  as  the  Chicago-Mid-American  area. 
One  day's  unnecessary  delay  provides 
that  much  more  economic  and  black- 
mailing clout  in  the  hands  of  the  Middle 
East  countries  over  this  Nation. 

This  amendment,  if  successful  would 
urmecessarlly  delay  domestic  oil  reach- 
ing the  48  States  by  3  to  5  years.  Either 
a  delay  of  1  year  or  3  to  5  years  is  un- 
necessary and  inexcusable.  It  would  In- 
crease our  balance  of  payments  deficits 
by  $1  billion  to  $2  billion,  by  importing 
additional  crude  oil  to  offset  tiie  domestic 
crude  oil,  or  it  would  create  a  shortage 
of  about  2  million  barrels  per  day.  It 
would  invite  the  OPEC  nations  to  in- 
crease prices,  because  it  would  be  show- 
ing a  disinterest  in  our  own  plight.  A 
recent  $1  increase  in  the  price  of  foreign 
oil — which  incidentally  is  about  a  dollar 
above  domestic  crude  at  the  present 
time — represents  a  $2.2  billion  per  year 
additional  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

The  Mideast  nations  know  the  serious- 
ness of  our  situation  better,  perhaps, 
than  our  own  citizens.  They  know  that  up 
to  this  point.  Congress  has  not  had  the 
courage  or  the  determination  to  take  one 
single  step  toward  solving  the  energy 
crisis.  Many  foreigners  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  just  plain  are  not  concerned 
enough  to  solve  basic  shortage  problems 
in  our  energv  requirements. 

This  amendment,  if  it  passes,  by  its 
delay  would  tell  the  world  in  banner 
headlines  that  we  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  true,  genuine  urgency  or  concern 
about  the  so-called  energy  crisis.  It  gives 
support  to  the  claims  from  some  sources 
that  the  energy  shortage  is  a  hoax.  But 
Mr,  John  Winger,  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  says  that  by  1976  the  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  for  this  country  be- 
cause of  importing  foreign  oil  will 
amount  to  $17.5  billion.  This  Is  a  200- 
year  birthday  present  for  ourselves  We 
will  import,  he  says,  50  percent  of  our 
crude  oil  by  1976.  In  my  judgment,  we 
are  in  deep  trouble,  and  we  are  doing 
nothing  about  it. 

We  do  not  use  our  own  domestic  oil, 
and  it  rnake^  no  sense  not  to  ase  it.  We 
should  use  it  at  the  earliest  pos.<ible 
opportunity. 

S.  1081  is  the  first  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  do  something  about  it.  But 
S.  1081  is  only  one  step  of  many  steps 
that  we  must  take,  including: 

Siting  powerplants  and  refineries. 

Siting  off.shore  deep  water  port.<. 

Balancing  environmental  needs  for  en- 
ergy to  control  pollution  with  human 
needs  for  progress,  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  better  health  care. 

Increasing  tax  incentives  for  explora- 
tion and  development  of  our  energy- 
resources. 

A  sound  Government  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 


Deregulation  of  the  price  of  gas  at 
the  wellhead. 

Removal  of  any  price  ceilings  which 
are  counterproductive  to  an  increased 
supply  of  energy. 

The  Alaska  pipeline,  contrary  to  the 
belief  of  some  people,  is  not  a  panacea. 
Its  benefits  of  2  million  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  reaching  the  48  States,  when  it 
does,  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
envirorunental  requirement  of  a  greater 
amount  of  energy  to  control  pollution. 

In  other  words,  the  environmental  re- 
quirements will  need  more  energy  to  con- 
trol pollution  than  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
will  provide. 

It  is  interesting  that  1973  Pinto  gas- 
oline consumption  with  the  new  emission 
control  equipment  compares  with  a  1966 
Cadillac  in  gasoline  consumption. 

The  Alaskan  pipeline  is  ready  to  go. 
The  pipe  is  on  the  ground  in  Alaska.  The 
engineering  has  been  done.  The  financ- 
ing has  been  arranged.  The  supply  of 
crude  oil  has  been  contracted  for  and  the 
whole  project  is  well  on  its  way. 

As  to  the  Canadian  pipeline,  there  are 
no  appplicants  for  the  pipeline,  but  it  is 
assumed  that  some  of  the  same  ones 
would  be  those  who  are  applicants  for 
the  Alaskan  pipeline,  who  obviously  pre- 
fer and  think  that  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
is  superior. 

There  is  no  financing  for  the  Canadian 
route.  That  will  take  considerable  time. 
It  is  longer  and  it  is  more  expensive.  The 
companies  who  might  be  applicants  for 
the  Canadian  route  would  not  order  the 
pipe  in  advance,  as.  of  course,  has  been 
done  for  the  Alaska  route,  so  there  would 
be  a  delay  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
measure  this  in  the  amount  of  time  nec- 
essary, after  final  approval,  for  a  Cana- 
dian route  and  how  long  it  would  take 
for  the  pipe  to  be  ordered  and  then  to  be 
shipped  and  put  in  storage  on  the  site. 
This  could  cause  a  long  delay. 

The  engineering  is  lacking  for  the 
Canadian  route.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  Canada  would  permit  it.  Canada  is 
not  a  51st  State  of  the  United  States. 

Some  proponents  of  the  Mondale 
amendment  say  that  we  really  have  not 
talked  with  Canada:  but  we  have  talked 
with  them.  We  do  so  continually.  Accord- 
ing to  sources  in  the  State  Department, 
we  had  a  serious  talk  with  Canada  in  1969 
on  energy  requirements  and  specifically 
discussed  a  pipeline  route  through 
Canada.  No  agreement  was  reached  at 
that  time,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  since. 

Today,  the  Canadian  Government  says 
that  at  the  end  of  this  year,  they  may — 
I  repent,  they  may — be  ready  to  look  at 
applications  for  pipeline  routes  through 
Canada.  People  .such  as  Joe  Green,  for- 
mer Minister  of  Mines,  and  other  officials, 
have  made  and  will  undoubtedly  make  in 
the  future  friendly  and  optimistic  state- 
ments concerning  a  line  through  Canada, 
but  they  do  this  as  private  citizens  and 
not  as  officials  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  we  do  need  a 
treaty  for  a  pipeline  through  Canada. 
As  the  distinsniished  chairman  stated  in 
some  detail  a  few  minutes  ago.  in  1970. 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  and  the  State 
Department,  agreed  and  established  a 
peril  point,  or  a  war  line,  by  stating  that 


we  should  limit  our  imports  of  oil  from 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  to  no  more  than 
10  percent  of  our  total  oil  consumption. 

In  other  words,  it  was  United  States 
policy  then  that  oiu-  national  security 
would  be  threatened  if  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  oiu-  imports  came  from  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

We  are  now  importing  from  them  ap- 
proximately 15  percent.  This  rate  is  in- 
creasing daily.  The  delay  in  building  the 
Alaska  pipeline  will  increase  that  figure 
more  than  it  would  otherwise. 

John  Winger  stated,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  that  we  would  be  importing  by 
1976,  50  percent  of  our  oil,  and  a  big  share 
of  that  would  have  to  come  from  the 
Middle  East  because  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Iran  are  nations — particularly  Saudi 
Arabia — which  have  a  large  potential  for 
increased  production  if  they  would  want 
to  ship  it  to  us.  This  amendment  would 
aggravate  an  already  impossible  situa- 
tion. 

A  vote,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  Mondale 
amendment  would  be  a  vote  to  jeopardize 
further  the  national  security  interests  of 
this  country. 

I  cannot  put  advocating  a  better  sup- 
ply of  oil  into  my  State  of  Oklahoma 
ahead  of  this  Nation's  security  and  its 
economy,  but  if  we  do  not  build  the  quick- 
est line  to  our  domestic  supplies  of  oil 
in  Alaska,  and  take  many  of  the  other 
steps  I  have  outlined,  we  will  be  in  real 
trou'ole.  We  will  either  go  broke  buying 
foreign  oil,  if  it  is  available  to  us,  or  we 
will  suffer  such  large  shortages  that  our 
national  security  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

This  is  therefore  no  time  and  no  place 
for  regionalism,  whether  it  be  for  Okla- 
homa, Minnesota.  Illinois.  Wisconsin. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  or  any  other  State. 

Tills  is  no  time  to  risk  our  national  se- 
cm'ity  and  our  economy. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  a  pig-in-a- 
poke  proposal.  It  is  the  time  to  put  Amer- 
icans and  America  first. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial page  of  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
carries  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the  issues 
we  are  now  discussing  in  relation  to  S. 
1081.  the  envronment  and  NEPA.  anti- 
trust question,  the  energy  crisis,  regional 
petroleum  demands,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation,  and  others.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that,  while  acknowledging  the 
validity  and  seriousness  of  these  issues, 
the  Journal  concluded  that — 

Whatever  the  problems  with  the  Alaska 
route.  .  .  .  the  alternatives  are  worse.  .As  far 
as  North  Slope  ol!  is  roncerned,  1:?  time 
to  pipe  It  down. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Piping  Down  Alaska's  Oil 

With  any  reasonable  display  of  respon- 
sibility from  the  Senate,  the  interminable 
rmitroversy  over  the  Alaska  pipeline  m.ty 
finally  come  to  some  sort  of  re.sulir.ion  in 
coming  days.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  h.is 
a  bill  on  the  floor  removing  the  latest  ob- 
stacle to  tiie  long-delayed  pipeline,  an  ap- 
peals c.  urt  decision  that  the  width  of  the 
right-of-w.(V  violated  the  Federal  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  The  bill  is  currently 
sc  hediiled  for  a  vote  next  Tuesday. 

Unfortunately,  though,  this  bill  to  iron 
Ol  t  technicalities  has  become  a  ve!\!c:e  for 
debate  on  the  whole  range  of  pipeline  Issues. 
If  responsibility  falters,  the  effect  could  be 
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to  delay  production  of  Alaskan  oil  untU 
everything  about  national  pipeline  policy  is 
absolutely  settled,  or  In  other  words,  forever. 
In  view  of  the  present  domestic  energy  short- 
fall and  the  balance  of  payments  and  na- 
tional security  problems  raised  by  Increased 
oil  Imports,  it  would  seem  reasonable  for  the 
Senate  to  Instead  resolve  these  Issues  In  fa- 
vor of  the  quickest  possible  production  of 
Alaskan  North  Slope  oil. 

The  pipeline  debate  has  gone  on  so  long, 
however,  that  It  seems  to  have  a  life  of  Its 
(>wn,  above  and  beyond  reason.  The  original 
Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  proposal  had  the 
misfortune  of  coinciding  with  passage  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (NEPA),  which  gave  conservationists 
apparently  Infinite  means  for  delaying  proj- 
ects they  didn't  like.  The  oil  companies  ap- 
pear to  have  aggravated  the  situation  by 
failing  at  first  to  take  envlrormiental  objec- 
tions seriously. 

When  the  Alyeska  pipeline  backers  finally 
agreed  to  accept  these  demands,  at  great  ex- 
pense, they  encountered  an  entirely  new  set 
of  objections,  based  on  regional  oil  needs. 
Midwestern  politicians  are  now  the  main 
proponents  of  a  route  across  Canada,  which 
would  deliver  North  Slope  oil  to  refineries 
in  Chicago  Instead  of  the  West  Coaot. 

The  arguments  on  all  sides  have  been 
marked  by  Inconsistency  and  shifting 
ground,  to  the  point  that  the  enrtronmental 
objections  have  seemed  like  a  mask  for  the 
regional  tug-of-war,  and  the  regional  argu- 
ments have  looked  like  a  cover  for  conserva- 
tionist obstruction. 

The  oil  companies  themselves  have  been  so 
unconvincing  that  Senator  Jackson  has 
doubts  that  the  original  trans-Alaska  route 
was  the  best  possible  decision.  Yet  no  mat- 
ter where  the  pipeline  goes,  it  will  alter  the 
natural  environment,  and  no  matter  where  It 
ends,  the  oU  will  be  needed.  The  issue  boils 
down  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  trans-Can- 
ada Mackenzie  Valley  route  will  require  at 
least  another  two  years  for  preliminary 
ground  surveys,  land  purchases,  native 
claims  settlements.  Parliamentary  and  pro- 
vincial political  dickering,  and  the  like, 
Alyeska  construction  is  ready  to  begin  Im- 
mediately. 

This  construction  has  already  been  de- 
layed four  years,  and  the  United  States  Is 
paying  In  more  ways  than  one.  The  balance 
of  payments  situation  will  be  worsened  by 
the  imports  needed  to  compensate  for  the 
up  to  2  million  barrels  a  day  that  could  be 
coming  out  of  Alaska.  But  a  greater  and 
Immeasurable  loss.  In  terms  of  long-range 
planning,  is  ready  knowledge  of  Just  how 
much  oil  Alaska  can  provide.  Since  a  period 
of  concentrated  drilling,  which  produced  a 
firm  estimate  of  9.6  billion  barrels  in  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  proven  reserves,  exploration  has  al- 
most, ceased.  Some  geologists  believe  that 
North  Slope  resources  will  ultimately  amount 
to  three  to  ten  times  that  figure.  Alaska 
might  Indeed  produce  enough  oil  to  justify 
a  second,  or  even  a  third  pipeline  and  sub- 
stantially reduce  dependence  on  foreign  im- 
ports. But  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  for 
Eure  until  completion  of  the  first  one  makes 
It  ieasible  to  resume  exploratory  drilling. 

Yet  a  wliole  new  set  of  objections,  this 
time  based  on  antitrust,  has  been  coming 
up  this  week.  Most  pipelines  have  histori- 
cally iieen  built  by  the  oil  producers,  and 
their  critics  argue  this  gives  them  oligopoly 
control  of  the  market  at  the  other  end.  Since 
Alyeska  would  continue  this  practice.  Sen- 
ator Floyd  Haskell  has  framed  an  amend- 
ment that  would  require  all  oil  majors  ev- 
erywhere to  divest  their  pipelines  Interests. 
If  Senator  Haskell  wants  to  debate  this  issue, 
he  ought  to  bring  it  forward  as  a  separate 
bill.  Surely  the  nation  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  Alaskan  oil  until  this  volatile  an 
Issue  is  finally  settled. 

Likewise,  a  minimum  of  delay  ought  to  be 
the  goal    In   handling   the   vexing   envlron- 
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mental  Impact  statement  question.  Since 
this  device  has  been  the  main  means  of 
blocking  the  pipeline,  some  Senators  want  to 
legislate  an  end  to  this  particular  NEPA- 
based  suit.  Senator  Jackson,  who  originated 
the  Idea  of  an  Impact  statement,  opposes 
creating  a  special  exemption  as  a  precedent 
that  could  blow  holes  In  NEPA.  We  would 
certainly  agree  that  the  whole  Idea  of  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  should  not 
be  thrown  out  the  window  now  that  the  na- 
tion has  come  all  this  way,  and  conceivably 
a  one-shot  exemption  could  lead  to  Its  own 
round  of  litigation.  But  If  an  exemption  is 
not  granted,  some  other  way  should  be  found 
to  expedite  a  decision,  perhaps  somehow  forc- 
ing the  courts  to  speed  the  case,  or  revising 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act  Itself  to  place 
a  limit  on  the  endless  lawsuits  it  now  Invites. 
If  worst  comes  to  worst  and  further  delays 
crop  up.  Senator  Jackson  warns  that  he 
would  prefer  to  have  the  government  take 
over  the  whole  project.  We  hope  this  Is  more 
of  a  threat  than  a  serious  proposal.  Cer- 
tainly, conservationists  might  have  second 
thoughts  about  a  challenge  when  they  real- 
ize that  If  private  Industry  can't  trample 
the  tundra,  the  government  will.  Whatever 
the  problems  with  the  Alaska  route,  this 
proposal  Indicates  that  the  alternatives  are 
wor.se.  As  far  as  North  Slope  oil  Is  concerned. 
It's  time  to  pipe  It  down. 

DELAYS    IN    ALASKAN    OIL    PRODUCTION    DEPRIVE 
AMERICAN    CONSL'MERS    OF    NATITRAL    GAS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  po- 
tential impact  on  U.S.  gas  consumers  of 
actions  affecting  the  development  of 
Alaskan  oil  and  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  brought  out  in 
a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Natural  Gas  Service  Co.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

American  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  9.  1973. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  As  a  potential 
purchaser  of  large  volumes  of  gas  from  the 
Canadian  Arctic  and  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska,  the  American  Natural  Gas  System  Is 
greatly  concerned  over  the  delays  to  which 
the  Alyeska  pipeline  project  has  been  sub- 
jected. The  American  Nattiral  Gas  system  la 
the  largest  supplier  of  gas  to  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  including  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  Detroit  and  MUwaukee.  and  serves  a 
number  of  other  states  and  localities  In  the 
Midwest. 

As  you  know,  production  of  gas  from  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  Field  cannot  commence  until 
production  of  oU  has  begun  since  the  gas  Is 
either  contained  In  solution  with  the  oil  or  In 
a  gas  cap  which  cannot  be  produced  until  the 
oU  begins  to  flow.  As  a  participant  in  a  major 
project  to  construct  a  gas  pipeline  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States. 
we  are  much  concerned  that  further  delay  In 
construction  of  the  Alyeska  pipeline  will 
further  postpone  the  gas  pipeline  project, 
thereby  depriving  gas  consumers  in  the 
United  States  of  badly  needed  supplies  of 
this  vitally  needed  source  of  energy. 

We  therefore  strongly  support  your  efforts 
to  provide  the  statutory  basis  for  overcom- 
ing the  limitation  of  width  of  right-of-way 
over  Federal  lands  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920.  as  It  has  been  Interpreted  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  et  al.  v.  Morton.  We  believe  that 
It  Is  essential  that  Congress  act  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  a  right-of- 
way,  to  Alyeska  of  suflBclent  width  to  permit 


construction  and  operation   of  that  vitally 
needed  project. 

However,  we  are  concerned  that  S.  1081, 
which  provides  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  standards  for  the  granting  of 
many  new  and  highly  complex  Issues  w^hlch 
require  considerable  study  and  analysis  be- 
fore any  such  legislation  is  adopted.  With- 
out attempting  at  this  time  to  analj-ze  the 
Bill  in  detail,  a  preliminary  reading  In- 
dicates that  It  would  present  a  number  of 
difficult  problems  for  gas  pipelines  as  well 
as  oil  lines.  Accordingly,  we  strongly  urge 
that  your  Committee  approve  legislation  in- 
creasing the  width  of  the  right-of-way  that 
may  be  granted  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  and  that  the  broader  right-of- 
way  legislation  embodied  In  S.  1081  be  con- 
sidered separately,  so  that  all  Interested 
parties  may  be  heard  and  the  matter  re- 
solved on  the  basis  of  thorough  Investiga- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  entire  problem. 

If  additional  hearings  are  held  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  I  respectfully  request 
the  opportunity  to  present  a  brief  state- 
ment. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Arthur  R.  Seder.  Jr..  President. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
refer  to  just  one  sentence  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  letter: 

The  American  Natiu-al  Gas  system  Is  the 
largest  supplier  of  gas  to  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  Including  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  and  serves  a 
number  of  other  states  and  localities  In  the 
Midwest. 

I  say  this  because  we  want  the  people 
of  the  Midwest  to  realize  that  if  they 
are  going  to  start  receiving  North  Slope 
gas.  then  they  must  support  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  Once  we  can  get  oil 
started  flowing  out  of  Alaska  into  the 
lower  48  States  then  the  gas  pipeline 
can  be  built  through  Canada.  Certainly 
this  gas  pipeline  v.-ill  be  advantageous 
not  only  to  the  Canadian  Government, 
but  also  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  whose  Senatois  aie  opposing  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  has  in- 
dicated his  support  for  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  to  transport  oil  to  the  lower  48 
States.  This  May  24  Washington  Post 
article  indicates  that  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  would  be  "a  valuable  addition" 
to  the  Alaskan  route. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Nixon  Renews  St-pport  for  Alaska  Oil 
Pipeline 

President  Nixon  yesterday  renewed  his 
strong  support  for  construction  of  an  oil 
pipeline  across  Alaska  as  soon  as  possible. 

"We  need  the  oil:  we  need  it  now.  The  only 
way  to  get  it  is  to  build  'he  Alaska  pipeline. 
That  was  the  President's  comment."  Senate 
Republican  Leader  Hugh  Scott  told  reporters 
after  a  two-hour  meeting  of  OOP  congres- 
sional leaders  with  Mr.  Nlxon  at  the  White 
House. 

Scott  said  the  President  believed  rh?*  cc;-.- 
structlon  of  the  trans-Alaska  route,  to  carry 
oil  almost  800  miles  from  Alaska's  northern 
slopes  to  the  warmwater  port  of  Valde?. 
should  be  coupled  with  negotiations  for  a 
pipeline  across  Canada. 

Some  environmental  groups  have  opposed 
the  Alaska  pipeline  and  favor  an  alternate 
rout*  across  Canada. 

The  administration  has  opposed  the  Ca- 
nadian route,  but  Mr.  Nlxon  Indicated  yester- 
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day  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  if 
the  Alaska  route  Is  built  first. 

The  Alaska  route  is  blocked  by  a  court 
decision  involving  rlght-of-vcay  limitations 
under  a  50-year-old  law.  The  administration 
has  asked  Congress  to  amend  the  law  to  per- 
mit construction. 

DELAYS  WHICH  HAVE  ALREADY  BESET  THE  TAPS 
PROJECT  ARE  MORE  THAN  MATCHED  BY  DELAYS 
AWAmNC  A  CANADIAN  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  In  a  re- 
cent statement,  the  Governor  of  Alaska 
pointed  out  uncertainties  regarding  Ca- 
nadian acceptance,  economic  feasibility, 
environmental  desirability,  and  legal  re- 
view problems  of  a  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line. Governor  Egan's  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  provides 
a  comprehensive  comparison  of  the  two 
most  popular  alternatives  for  transport 
of  North  Slope  oil  to  the  lower  48.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony   of  the   Honorable  William  A. 
Egan.  Oovernor  of  Alaska 

Mr.  Chairman.  This  morning  you  have  two 
bills  before  you  each  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  crude  oil  pipeline  in  my  state. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  chairman. 
I  will  deliver  only  a  short  summary  of  my 
views  at  this  time,  offering  extended  remarks 
for  the  record  within  the  time  permitted. 
S.  970  introduced  by  Alaska's  Senators  Ted 
Stevens  and  Mike  Gravel  would  clear  the 
technical  and  procedural  obstacles  which 
have  blocked  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  now  for  more  than  four 
years.  Alternative  measures,  S.  903  and  S. 
1565  would  authorize  commencement  of  a 
new  study  on  the  feasibility  of  a  Trans- 
Canadian  Pipeline  route  to  the  American 
Midwest  and  give  a  right  of  way,  across  those 
portions  of  Alaska  which  are  federally  owned, 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  Canadian  border  in 
keepmsr  with  the  conclusion  that  such  a 
route  Is  feasible. 

The  assumptions  implicit  in  the  latter 
proposals  are  at  odds  with  economic  reality. 
The  aspirations  which  underly  such  legisla- 
tion, while  understandable,  would  not  be  ad- 
vanced but  rather  meet  frustration  through 
adoption  of  the  legislation.  No  economic  ad- 
vantage will  accrue  to  the  American  Mid- 
west by  blocking  or  delaying  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline.  All  regions  of  America  will 
be  losers. 

This  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  address  my  remarks  to  some  of  the  major 
errors  and  fallcies  In  the  argument  for  a  Ca- 
nadian alternative,  but  before  doing  so  I  will 
comment  briefly  on  S.  970.  In  my  heart,  with 
the  overwhelming  number  of  Alaskans  who 
have  now  suffered  through  years  of  costly 
procedural  delay.  I  support  the  measure  in- 
troduced by  our  Alaskan  delegation.  Yet  my 
Judgment  tells  me  that,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  a  measure  limited  to  the  objective  of 
providing  for  a  right  of  way  width  adequate 
to  modern  pipeline  construction  Is  most 
likely  to  secure  for  Alaska  its  long  sought 
goal  and  obtain  for  the  nation  early  relief 
from  its  burgeoning  energy  shortages.  Legis- 
lation which  could  In  any  way  be  viewed  as 
circumventing  the  procedural  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
however  Justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  those  in- 
timately familiar  with  the  project's  history, 
would  raise  sources  of  opposition  which  in 
the  present  climate  might  considerably  pro- 
long consideration  of  the  legislation. 

Time  itself  is  a  compelling  reason  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  TAPS  project.  The  TAPS 
proposal,  despite  delays,  is  well  along  toward 
completion.  Over  $387  mUllon  has  already 
been  Invested  in  the  project  Including  over 


$75  million  in  environmental  studies.  De- 
tailed design  and  redesign  work  filling  29 
volumes  has  been  completed  and  filed  as  a 
project  description  with  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Route  selection,  surveying  and  test- 
ing has  been  readied  for  the  construction 
phase.  The  procurement  of  pipe  and  equip- 
ment has  been  accomplished.  Time  consum- 
ing negotiations  and  agreements  prerequisite 
to  the  complex  financial  and  management 
arrangements,  necessary  to  support  the  proj- 
ect, have  been  kept  apace  of  circumstances. 
Months  of  study  were  Invested  in  the  TAPS 
project  prior  to  the  filing  of  an  application. 
Months  of  subsequent  review  by  governmen- 
tal agencies  have  been  completed.  The  labo- 
rious process  of  preparing  a  final  environmen- 
tal statement  has  been  finished.  These  are 
all  steps  which  would  have  to  be  duplicated, 
with  the  same  potential  for  delay,  if  a  Trans- 
Canadian  line  were  to  be  undertaken. 

Assuming  the  necessary  commercial  organi- 
zations would  step  forward  to  sponsor  the 
project,  delays  which  have  already  beset  the 
TAPS  project  are  more  than  matched  by 
delays  which  await  a  Canadian  proposal. 
Additional  procedural  problems  arising  from 
the  more  complex  political  and  economic 
environment  of  the  Canadian  route  suggest 
far  greater  lead  time  on  construction. 

The  proposed  Trans-Canadian  line  is.  In 
reality  three  lines,  each  with  its  own  prob- 
lems of  organization  and  financing;  Each 
with  its  own  sources  of  potential  political 
and  legal  opposition.  An  American  organiza- 
tion requiring  participation  along  the  lines 
of  the  existing  TAPS  group  would  be  needed 
for  the  segment  of  the  line  in  Alaska.  The 
Canadian  section  would  be  separately  or- 
ganized to  reflect  the  political  and  economic 
needs  and  problems  of  the  Canadian  people 
as  well  as  the  laws  relating  to  foreign  invest- 
ment in  that  country.  Yet  further  arrange- 
ments woiUd  be  needed  to  reflect  the  partici- 
pation of  establi.shed  ownership  regimes  in 
the  right  of  way  from  the  Canadian  border 
south. 

Of  these  segmente.  the  Canadian  route  is 
the  most  complex.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  once  the  TAPS  route  was  dead, 
Canadian  environmental  groups  would  em- 
brace a  Trans-Canadian  line. 

The  construction  of  a  Una  would  engage 
troublesome  issues  of  Canadian  federalism 
and  touch  the  sensitive  nerve  of  Canadian 
political  and  economic  nationalism.  For  the 
past  two  years  or  more  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can authorities  have  been  attempting  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  which  would  govern 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  In  the  event  that 
an  International  crisis  cut  off  sources  of  Im- 
ported oil  upon  which  the  two  countries  now 
depend.  Di.splte  two  years  of  effort,  these 
discussions  have  failed  to  produce  an  agree- 
ment. Such  an  agreement  would  be  but  one 
prerequisite  to  an  acrreement  to  construct  a 
Trans-Canadian  Pipeline. 

Alaskan  aboriginal  land  claims  cast  a  cloud 
over  the  TAPS  project  for  several  vears  until 
the  complex  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  was  Anally  approved  bv  the  Presldnt  on 
December  18.  1971.  The  form  of  a  Canadian 
aboriginal  claims  settlement  Is  yet  to  be 
proposed.  Over  400.000  acres  on  the  Macken- 
zie River  Valley  route  have  been  frozen  by 
Judicial  decision  in  the  Yellowknlfe,  North- 
west Territories  court  pending  an  Initial  de- 
termination of  the  merits  of  the  claim  at  the 
trial  court  level  expected  on  Mav  15. 

After  all  levels  of  administrative  review 
have  been  exhausted,  a  pipeline  proposal  Is 
referred  to  the  Canadian  cabinet  for  con- 
sideration at  the  political  level.  Under  Can- 
ada's parliamentary  form  of  goverament,  the 
party  in  power  must  depend  for  support  on 
a  minority  party  which  ha^  taken  a  skeptical 
view  of  the  merits  of  Arctic  pipeline  develop- 
ment. Future  political  attitudes  in  the  par- 
liament and  the  government  are  necessarily 
problematic. 


The  time  consuming  complexity  of  the  pro- 
ject is  suggested  by  the  comment  of  Wii- 
Ham  P.  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Ltd.  Mr.  Wilder,  whose 
company  has  been  planning  a  Trans-Cana- 
dian gas  line  for  many  months,  made  the 
following  forecast  earlier  this  month:  "by  the 
earliest  that  we  can  expect  approvals pos- 
sibly late  1974  or  early  75,  Arctic  Gas  wUl 
have  Invested  more  than  seven  years  and  $5o 
million.  Delivery  of  materials  and  construc- 
tion will  take  another  three  or  four  years  " 
In  contrast  to  a  10-11  year  minimum  time 
frame  necessary  to  a  Canadian  line,  the  com- 
pletion of  TAPS  is  no  more  than  four  years 
away.  With  the  adoption  of  legislation,  we 
can  expect  prompt  action  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  on  the  one  remaining  Issue,  al- 
ready reviewed  once,  the  sufficiency  of' the 
environmental  impact  statement.  Appelate 
review  should  be  completed  within  a  year. 
Up  to  three  years  are  required  for  construc- 
tion. Years  of  production  would  be  lost  in 
switching  over  from  u  largely  completed 
Trans-Alaskan  program  to  a  Trans-Canadian 
program  which  has  yet  to  Jell  into  a  specific 
concept.  Those  lost  years  are  an  imacceptable 
sacrifice  considering  the  growing  urgency 
of  the  nation's  energy  crisis. 

But  setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  cri- 
tical impact  of  the  passage  of  time,  the 
Trans-Canadian  route  is  stUl  economically 
unfeasible.  The  economic  feasibility  of  a 
Trans-Canadian  line  depends  on  a  finding 
that  the  cost  of  transporting  oil  overland 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Chicago  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  transporting  that  oil  via 
the  TAPS  route  to  the  west  coast  by  more 
than  the  refinery  price  dlilerentlal  between 
the  west  coast  and  Chicago. 

Because  of  our  Nation's  growing  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil,  Middle  Eastern  Crude 
will  become  pivotal  to  oil  pricing  in  our 
country,  and  it  wUl  lay  down  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Gulf  Coast  and  at  the  West 
Coast  for  approximately  the  same  cost.  That 
means  that  the  refinery  price  of  crude  in  the 
mid-west  wUl  be  higher  than  that  on  the 
West  Coast  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting that  oil  from  the  Gulf  States  into 
District  2.  Walter  J.  Levy  Associates  of  New 
York  has  estimated  that  the  mid-west  area 
covered  by  that  district  will  have  a  net  petro- 
leum deficit  by  1980  of  5,175,000  barrels  per 
day.  We  estimate  that  economies  of  scale  in- 
volved in  shipping  oU  in  such  magnitude  Into 
the  Great  Lakes  area  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  20 
to  25  cents  a  barrel.  In  order  to  be  economi- 
cally feasible  with  this  price  differential,  a 
Trans-Canadian  line  would  have  to  deliver  oil 
to  the  mid-west  at  no  more  than  20  to  25 
cents  a  barrel  above  what  It  would  cost  the 
Trans-Alaska  system  to  deliver  the  same  oil 
to  the  West  Coast. 

In  examining  transportation  costs,  the 
state  has  treated  the  tanker  segment  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  line  from  Valdez  to  the  West 
Coast  and  the  segment  of  a  Trans-Canadian 
line  between  Edmonton  and  Chicago  as  cost 
equivalent  though  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  Edmonton  to  Chicago  line  will  be 
substantially  more  costly.  Giving  the  land 
route  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  treating 
the  two  as  comparable,  any  evaluation  of  the 
economic  advantage  of  a  route  to  the  mid- 
west turns  on  one  question:  whether  the  cost 
of  shipping  oil  over  a  pipeline  runnir.E:  from 
the  North  Slope  to  Edmonton  exceeds  the 
cost  of  shipping  over  a  pipeline  from  the 
North  Slope  to  Valdez  by  no  more  than  20- 
25  cents  per  barrel.  Calculating  this  expense 
difference  as  a  percent  of  value  of  a  pipeline. 
we  conclude  that  construction  of  a  Trans- 
Canadian  route  can  be  no  more  than  20  to  25 
percent  above  the  cost  of  a  Trans-Alaska  line 
without  losing  its  cost  feasibility.  The  spon- 
sors of  TAPS  have  said  their  line  v.ill  cost 
"more  than"  $3  billion.  The  state  estimate, 
prepared  a  year  ago  by  Tibbetts,  Abbott.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Stratton  of  Houston.  Texas  has 
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calculated  at  $3.5  billion.  Applying  the  per- 
centage Increase,  an  economically  feasible 
Trans-Canadian  line  must  be  kept  within  a 
cost  ceUing  of  $4.2  billion  to  $4,375  billion. 

One  study  has  come  to  my  attention  which 
has  claimed  that  the  Prudhoe  Bay-Edmonton 
line  could  be  constructed  within  this  amount. 
The  $3.4  billion  Installation  costs  in  the 
study  entitled  "Arctic  Oil  Pipeline  Feasibil- 
ity Study  1972"  was  prepared  in  1970-71  by 
a  group  of  pipeline  and  general  construction 
companies  having  an  Interest  In  contracting 
with  the  Industry  for  the  construction  of  a 
Trans-Canadian  line.  Their  biases  in  the 
matter  should  be  self-evident. 

How  could  a  cost-study  for  a  line  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton  show  a  lower  con- 
struction cost  than  an  identical  capacity  line 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  in  the  face  of 
the  most  obvious  comparisons?  The  Alaskan 
line  is  789  miles  in  length,  the  Canadian 
1,738  miles.  The  Alaska  line  crosses  355  miles 
of  continuous  permafrost  and  376  miles  of 
discontinuous  permafrost.  The  Canadian 
equivalent,  as  reported  in  the  Mackenzie 
River  study,  is  482  miles  and  918  miles,  for  a 
total  of  1,400  miles  of  Canadian  route  perma- 
frost compared  with  only  730  miles  on  the 
TAPS  route.  The  Canadian  route  would  re- 
quire 22  pumping  stations  compared  with 
only  12  on  the  TAPS  route. 

■The  basic  difference  which  allows  a  cheaper 
cost  estimate  In  the  Mackenzie  River  study  is 
the  absence  of  environmental  engineering. 
The  Mackenzie  River  study  Ignores  the  en- 
vironmental stipulations  laid  down  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  TAPS  line. 
No  special  environmental  measures  are 
provided  for  most  of  the  77  river  crossings 
and  326  stream  crossings  necessary  to  the 
lines  construction.  This  was  a  major  factor 
in  the  TAPS  cost  estimates. 

Despite  almost  double  the  amount  of  per- 
mafrost to  be  traversed  by  a  Canadian  line, 
the  Mackenzie  River  study  allows  no  greater 
mileage  of  above  ground  construction  than 
the  TAPS  design.  This  cost  saving  it  achieved 
by  allowing  a  full  three  feet  of  differential 
settlement  instead  of  the  more  cautious  one 
foot  settlement  factor  allowed  by  the  In- 
terior Department  stipulations.  Above  ground 
construction  is  60-75  percent  more  costly 
than  the  buried  pipe  technique. 

No  permanent  access  road  such  as  required 
by  Interior  Department  stipulations  for  year 
round  pipeline  maintenance  and  environ- 
mental and  emergency  access  surveillance  is 
provided  in  the  Canadian  cost  estimates. 
Construction  costs  assume  only  a  winter  ice 
road,  though  inconsistent  with  the  construc- 
tion schedule  assumed  in  the  Mackenzie 
River  study  as  well. 

To  meet  environmental  safety  standards. 
a  year  round  access  road  must  be  built  and 
financed.  By  way  of  cost  comptirison,  the  less 
than  400  miles  of  the  TAPS  route,  not  al- 
ready paralleled  by  highway,  costs  $250-300 
million. 

Only  a  two  foot  gravel  construction  pad  is 
provided  for  in  the  Mackenzie  River  study 
while  the  TAPS  line  specifications  calls  for 
five  feet  under  identical  circumstances.  The 
timber  pilings  used  for  above  ground  con- 
struction in  the  Mackenzie  River  study  allow 
considerably  shorter  ground  penetration  with 
consequent  savings  in  cost  of  acquisition  and 
transporting  and  loss  of  environmental  re- 
liability. Critical  among  the  major  gimmicks 
reducing  estimated  cost,  the  Mackenzie 
River  study  includes  a  factor  of  3  percent 
for  annual  cost  escalations.  This  figure  is 
totally  unrealistic.  Tlbbets,  Abbot,  McCarthy 
and  Stratton,  who  have  given  an  independ- 
ent review  of  the  Mackenzie  River  study  for 
the  State,  propose  that  IS'^  for  the  first 
year  and  7%  for  each  subsequent  year  is 
more  in  keeping  with  sound  practice  and 
construction  realities.  The  Mackenzie  River 
study  also  unreasonably  assumes  that  the 
construction  time  needed  for  the  1.700  miles 
of  Trans-Canadian  line  will  be  no  more  than 
the  790  mile  TAPS  line. 


The  study  assumes  that  procurement  and 
most  contrsicts  will  be  awarded  even  before 
government  approvals  are  obtained,  a  most 
unlikely  eventuality  considering  the  history 
of  TAPS.  No  aUowance  is  given  for  time  lost 
through  litigation.  In  short,  the  study  is 
self-seeking  and  makes  no  attempt  to  relate 
Its  calculations  to  the  construction  estimates 
and  experience  of  obviously  comparable  proj- 
ects. It  Is  a  study  tmdertaken  in  a  factual 
vacuum.  Considering  that  on  its  own  admis- 
sion, each  $50  million  of  underestimated 
costs  is  the  equivalent  of  2i  per  barrel  on 
the  tariff,  the  assumed  margin  at  benefit  is 
swiftly  erased.  The  additional  expense  associ- 
ated with  the  road  alone  Is  more  than  enough 
to  make  the  Trans-Canadian  line  cost-in- 
efficient. 

In  view  of  the  total  lack  of  practical  real- 
Ism  In  the  Mackenzie  River  study,  it  makes 
more  sense  to  develop  cost  figures  from  one 
of  the  two  pipeline  projects  which  have 
moved  beyond  the  ptu-ely  theoretical  stage. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  has  de- 
veloped a  study  for  the  Prudhoe  to  Edmon- 
ton segment  based  on  the  Trans-Alaskan 
Pipeline  cost  experience  but.  of  course, 
greatly  reducing  the  per  mile  costs  south  of 
the  permafrost  zone.  The  capital  cost  proj- 
ected in  this  study  filed  on  April  19  with  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  Is  con- 
servatively set  at  6.9  billion  dollars. 

The  other  pipeline  which  has  moved  to  the 
advanced  planning  stage  Is  the  proposal  for 
a  Trans-Canadian  gas  line.  Gas  Arctic.  Ltd. 
has  told  the  Canadian  Government  that  they 
estimate  cost  of  $5.2  billion  between  Prudhoe 
and  the  Manitoba-Minnesota  border.  Having 
in  mind  the  fact  that  a  gas  line  can  be  almost 
all  burled  and  that  an  oil  line  has  hydraulic 
and  weight  characteristics  that  impose  engin- 
eering demands  well  beyond  those  suggested 
by  a  gas  line,  an  estimated  cost  of  crude  oil 
line  on  25  percent  over  developed  costs  of  a 
gas  line,  the  accepted  rule  of  the  thumb,  also 
suggests  a  crude  oil  pipeline  cost  from  Prud- 
hoe to  Edmonton  in  the  6-7  billion  dollar 
bracket. 

As  calculations  submitted  for  the  record 
show,  the  West  Coast  demand  for  crude  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  Prudhoe 
Bay  production.  Previous  figures  submitted 
by  us  as  prepared  by  Walter  Levy  Associates, 
show  a  Region  V  deficit  of  2.4  million  barrels 
per  day  in  1980  to  3.4  million  barrels  per  day 
in  1985.  This  flg\ire  has  been  verified  by  us 
through  comparison  with  a  current  study  by 
the  Resources  Agency  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia showing  a  2.5  million  barrel  a  day 
deficit  for  that  state  alone  by  1985. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  possibility 
that  North  Slope  oil  would  move  to  Japan. 
This  simply  does  not  make  economic  sense. 
ITie  demand  is  now  demonstrably  there  in 
District  V.  In  fact,  additional  imports  will 
be  needed.  So  long  as  mid-east  oil  makes 
the  world  price  at  crude,  it  is  far  more  profit- 
able to  ship  Alaskan  oil  to  the  domestic 
market.  At  the  same  time,  demand  in  the 
Midwest  will  be  more  than  double  Prudhoe 
Bay  production.  Of  course  the  distribution 
of  American  shortages  wUl  have  no  influence 
on  regional  prices  so  long  as  no  import  re- 
straints are  imposed  on  a  regional  basis,  a 
highly  improbable  policy.  The  world  price 
will  stay  the  same.  Even  if  Prudhoe  Bay 
production  were  brought  to  Chicago,  it 
would  not  greatly  affect  tlie  dominant  posi- 
tion of  imported  oil  in  making  the  Amer- 
ican market  price.  Actually,  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  system  Is  likely  to  have  a 
more  favorable  effect  on  midwestern  and 
eastern  consumer  prices  than  a  Trans- 
Canadian  route.  The  price  of  foreign  oil  is 
fixed,  not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  nego- 
tiations with  producing  nations.  The  Amer- 
ican bargaining  strength  fixes  the  price.  That 
strength  is  influenced  by  the  extent  of 
American  production  and  by  the  strength  cf 
the  dollar  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the 
American  balance  of  payments  position.  The 
TAPS  line  is  a  better  route  on  all  counts. 


The  effect  of  earlier  completion  date  on  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  been  noted  by  Federal 
government  witnesses.  Since  its  throughput 
is  all  American  production,  not  mixed  with 
Canadian,  it  wUl  have  a  more  favorable  im- 
pact on  balance  of  payments  than  &  Cana- 
dian ime  as  will  the  fact  that  the  route  will 
be  all  U.S.  constructed,  Including  the  tanker 
portion  of  the  route  and  be  supported  by  all 
American  Investment  and  all  American  labor. 

In  case  of  national  emergency,  the  earlier 
delivery  and  greater  flexibility  of  the  delivery 
system  makes  TAPS  the  superior  route. 
Tanker  transportation  makes  delivery  to 
East  Coast,  Gulf  or  West  Coast  possible,  de- 
pending upon  national  emergency  needs. 

One  of  the  tragic  features  of  delay  on  the 
crude  oil  pipeline  has  been  the  delay  factor 
on  the  development  of  other  fuel  supplies  for 
the  Midwest.  Consideration  of  the  proposal 
for  a  gas  line  from  Alaska  to  the  Midwest,  by 
reasons  of  the  need  for  conservation  of  the 
oil  resource,  mtist  await  completion  of  the 
crude  oil  line.  Delay  on  completion  of  the 
TAPS  line  has  meant  delay  on  consideration 
of  a  gas  ime  bringing  clean  fuel  supplies  to 
the  Midwest  and  accordingly  the  TAPS  de- 
lay has  exerted  an  upward  pressure  on  mid- 
western  energy  costs.  Measures  such  as  S. 
1565,  if  adopted,  would  deepen  the  natural 
gas  shortage  in  the  midwest  and  raise  con- 
sumer prices  in  the  area  as  the  prospect  of 
yet  further  delay  through  the  imposition  of 
additional  procedures  are  reflected  in  the 
market  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  heard  from  me 
before  the  price  this  delay  has  exacted  on 
the  State  of  Alaska.  I  believe  the  facts  show 
that  the  nation  and  Its  midwestern  heart- 
land have  also  been  losers  in  the  delay  on  this 
project. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  transport  Alaska's 
North  Slope  oil  to  market  that  makes  eco- 
nomic sense,  and  that  Is  via  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline.  I  urge  this  committee's 
favorable  action  on  legislation  that  will  al- 
low construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line to  get  under  way  promptly. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  es- 
sentially an  abstract  of  a  criticism  of  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  study,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Bayh,  which  is  taken  from  a  re- 
port of  the  pipehne  coordinating  com- 
mittee of  the  State  of  Alaska.  It  will  be 
helpful  in  demonstrating  the  weaknesses 
of  the  report  on  which  Senator  BA-i-H 
places  such  strong  reliance. 

I  will  make  the  following  arguments, 
as  outlined  below: 

I.  The  trans-Canada  pipeline  cannot  be 
completed  within  the  time  frame  contem- 
plated by  the  Mackenzie  Valley  study. 

A.  Steps  that  would  have  to  be  followed  in 
obtaming  Canadian  permission  in  construct- 
ing a  Canadian  pipeline. 

B.  Construction  time. 

C.  No  completion  before  1983. 

II.  The  $3.4  billion  cost  of  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline,  as  set  forth  in  the  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley study,  is  unrealistically  low. 

The  necessarily  superficial  nature  of  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  study  resulted  in  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3.4  billion. 

III.  The  study  does  not  provide  a  reliable 
basis  upon  which  a  trans-Canada  pipeline 
could  be  planned  and  an  extensive  amotint  of 
further  study  would  be  needed. 

A.  Route  evaluation  and  selection. 

1.  Terrain  classification. 

2.  Soil  stability. 

B.  Environment. 

C.  Social  considerations. 

D.  Pipeline  design. 

1.  Side-bend  design. 

2.  Above-ground  design. 

3.  Thermal  predictions. 

4.  Selsmlclty. 

E.  Construction. 

1.  Pipeline. 

2.  Stations  and  terminals. 
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3.  Communications. 

F.  Operations  and  maintenance. 

Q.  Economics. 

Starting  now  with  the  first  argument 
regarding  the  inadequacies  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  report : 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  study  does  not 
accurately  portray  the  length  of  time 
required  for  construction  of  a  Canadian 
pipeline  or  the  cost  involved:  the  study 
itself  does  not  provide  a  reliable  basis 
upon  which  a  trans-Canada  pipeline 
could  be  planned  and  an  extensive 
amount  of  further  study  would  be  needed. 

I.  THE  raANS-CAN.\DA  PIPELINE  CANNOT  BE  COM- 
PLETED WITHIN  THE  TIME  FRAME  CONTEM- 
PLATKD   BV   THE    MACKENZIE   VALLEY    STUDY 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  study  contem- 
plates the  following  schedule  for  con- 
struction of  a  Canadian  pipeline:  a  lead 
time  of  one  and  a  half  years  to  obtain 
the  necessary  government  authorization, 
to  accomplish  detailed  design,  to  award 
contracts,  to  purcliase  material  and 
equipment,  and  to  transport  them  to  the 
staging  areas:  a  construction  and  start- 
up time  of  30  months.  The  total  time. 
therefore,  between  decision  to  proceed 
with  construction  and  pipeline  start-up 
was  estimated  to  be  4  years.  For  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  however,  the  earliest 
that  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  could  be 
completed  would  be  1983. 

A.  STEPS  THAT  WOtTLD  HAVE  TO  BE  FOLLOWED 
IN  OBTAINING  CANADIAN  PEBMISSION  IN  CON- 
STRUCTING   A    CANADIAN     PIPELINE 

The  following  steps  would  have  to  be 
completed  prior  to  beginning  construc- 
tion of  a  Canadian  pipeline : 

First.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  pos- 
sibility of  constructing  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  would  have  to  be  definitely  pre- 
cluded ; 

Second.  An  agreement  must  be  ne- 
gotiated between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  with  regard  to  construction  and 
operation  of  the  pipeline: 

Third.  An  entity,  or  entities,  to  design, 
build  and  operate  the  pipeline  must  be 
formed : 

Fourth.  Financing  of  the  pipeline  ma^t 
be  .ir  ranged: 

Fifth.  A  detailed  route  study  would 
have  to  be  made  and  technical  design 
data  compiled,  which,  among  other 
things,  v.ould  provide  the  basis  for 
United  States  and  Canadian  consultation 
regarding  route  .selection  and  design: 

Sixth.  .\  detailed  project  description 
of  the  pi|)e;ine  it.self  and  associated  fa- 
filitie~  would  have  to  prepared: 

Seventh.  Application  would  have  to  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  rights-of-way  across  the  U.S.  public 
lands: 

Eighth.  An  environmental  impact 
statement  would  have  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

Ninth.  There  would  have  to  be 
some  disposition  of  the  Canadian  Native 
diims- 

Tenth.  Applicntion  would  have  to  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  Indian  Af- 
fair.->  and  Northern  Development — here- 
inafter DIAND— and  public  hearings 
held: 

Eicv-nth.  The  DIAND  application 
would  liave  to  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tailed social  and  environmental  impact 
statement: 

Twelfth.  Assuming  DIAND  approval. 


application  would  then  have  to  be  made 
to  the  National  Energy  Board  of  Can- 
ada— hereinafter  NEB— and  more  public 
hearings  held:  the  Canadian  Cabinet 
would  have  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
NEB  in  rortificating  the  pipeline: 

Thirteenth.  Rights-of-way  would  have 
to  be  obtained  to  cross  privately  owned 
lands: 

Fourteenth.  Equipment  and  materials 
would  have  to  be  procured  and  detailed 
design  of  the  pipeUne  accomplished,  nec- 
essar>'  roads  constructed:  and 

Fifteeatli.  Any  litigation  with  respect 
to  the  pipeline  would  have  to  be  resolved. 
Detailed  soil  testing  and  mile-by-mlle 
pipeline  design  has  taken  nearly  4  years 
for  the  Alaska  pipeline.  This  could  hardly 
be  completed  in  less  time  for  a  much 
longer  Canadian  line.  Detailed  pipeline 
design  is  a  prerequisite  for  construction 
approval  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior: it  can  reasonably  be  anticipated 
that  a  similar  requirement  would  be  im- 
posed by  Canadian  authorities. 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  study  estimated 
2'2  years  for  planning  and  engineering: 
however,  this  is  unrealistic  in  light  of  the 
following  are.as  which  chapter  9  of  the 
study  delineates  as  requiring  further 
study : 

First.  Terrain  classification— Addi- 
tional field  work  to  verify  and  establish 
a  satisfactory  level  of  confidence  in  the 
air-photo  interpretation  technique. 

Second.  Soil  stability— Further  field 
work  to  confirm  basis  of  evaluation. 

Third.  Environmental— Field  work  to 
fill  in  gaps  in  data  determined  largely 
by  literature  research. 

Fourth.  Pipeline  design— Field  work  to 
establish  parameters  of  design  such  as 
soil  coefficients  of  friction,  soil  modulus, 
and  creep  properties  of  permafrost. 

Fifth.  Thermal  predictions — Deter- 
mination of  adequate  soil  properties  and 
surface  temperature  data  to  increase  the 
reliabi'ity  of  the  mathematical  model  of 
heat  conduction. 

Sixth.  Sei-micity— Complete  data  on 
seismic  occurrences  and  location  of  fault 
areas. 

Seventh.  Construction— Further  re- 
fnement  r.nd  invertigation  of  summer 
techniqu'"-.  hvdrostatic  testing,  pipe 
coatin?:s.  logistics,  and  availability  of 
men.  equivmcnt.  and  materia!. 

Ei-ii*h  Communication.s — Further  in- 
vestia.ition  of  controls  mode:  central 
automatic  against  conventional  local 
control 

Nin'h.  Operations  and  maintenance — 
Further  investigation  of  pipeline  .safety 
from  soil  settlement,  drainage  basins,  and 
oil  spill  contingency  plans. 

Tenth.  Economics— Further  in-depth 
s'udies  and  factual  data  in  the  areas  of 
base  costs  and  ns^umptions,  regional  and 
national  economic  impact,  and  methods 
of  financing. 

Mackenzie  Valley  study,  chapter  9: 
prepared  testimony  of  Louis  Ream,  May 
3.  1973. 

The  Territorial  Lands  Act  requires 
that  a  detailed  environmental  impact 
statement  be  nrepared  before  a  right-of- 
way  i^ermit  i';  i.'y^ued  or  easements  al- 
lowed for  construction.  Jean  Chretien, 
Minister  of  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  indi- 
cated on  March  1.  1973,  that  public  hear- 
ings would  be  held  under  the  Territorial 


Lands  Act  after  the  Department  receives 
an  application  based  on  a  viable  project 
proposal  and  accompanied  by  de- 
tailed documentation  of  research  per- 
taining to  areas  of  social  and  environ- 
mental concern.  DIAND 's  approval  must 
precede  the  NEB  application.  DIAND  ap- 
proval would  be  contingent  upon  a  prior 
native  claims  settlement.  Applications 
before  either  of  these  boards  could  also 
be  delayed  by  law  suits  such  as  those 
brought  in  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
a  national  energy  policy  for  Canada  will 
have  to  be  formulated  before  any  hear- 
ings on  pipeline  projects  will  be  sched- 
uled. May  2,  1973  Hearings,  at  pages  80- 
81,  remarks  of  Senator  Stevens. 

Due  to  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  time  within  which  DIAND,  the  NEB 
and  the  Canadian  Cabinet  would  act  on 
an  application  for  a  pipeline,  coupled 
with  the  large  interest  costs  on  prema- 
tiu-e  investment,  it  would  be  unlikely 
that  the  entity  constructing  the  Cana- 
dian pipeline  would  engage  in  extensive 
procurement  and  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion prior  to  final  approval.  Leadtime 
from  18  months  to  2  years  could  be  ex- 
pected with  regard  to  such  procurement, 
acquisition,  and  construction  of  neces- 
sary camps  and  roads. 

B.    CONSTRUCTION    TIME 

With  regard  to  the  actual  construction 
time.  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Re- 
search, Ltd.  indicated  the  construc- 
tion itself  might  be  completed  in  28 
months  if  there  were  no  other  major, 
competing  pipeline  projects  in  progress 
at  the  time:  however,  in  light  of  the  3- 
year  construction  period  which  is  pro- 
jected with  regard  to  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  the 
longer  Canadian  pipeline  could  be  built 
within  this  brief  time. 

The  construction  of  the  3,200-mile 
Canadian  pipeline  would  take  from  4  to  5 
years.  The  Canadian  route  covers  1.150 
miles  of  continuous  or  discontinuous  per- 
mafrost, where  it  would  be  possible  to 
build  only  50  miles  per  spread  season. 
Additionally,  there  are  600  miles  in  bad 
terrain — muskeg,  and  so  forth — where 
construction  would  occur  at  the  rate  of 
75  miles  per  spread  season.  Finally,  there 
are  1.600  miles  of  near-normal  terrain 
which  would  permit  100  miles  per  spread 
season.  The  net  result  is  47  spread  sea- 
sons. 

Assuming  an  ability  to  set  up  and 
maintain  10  spreads  at  the  same  time, 
the  construction  period  for  the  pipeline 
would  be  at  least  4 '2  years.  This  as.sumes 
that  there  would  exist  sufficient  facilities 
to  transport  650  miles  of  pipe  each  year. 

C.    NO    COMPLETION    BEFORE    1983 

Consequently,  the  time  estimates  made 
in  the  Mackenzie  Valley  study  are  too 
low.  Even  though  it  is  impossible  to  state 
definitely  the  time  required  to  obtain  the 
necessary  Government  authorization,  the 
l'^  years  e.>timated  for  this  phase  of 
the  project  would  appear  to  be  unduly 
optimi-stic,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
neces.sity  to  appear  before  and  have  pub- 
lic hearings  conducted  by  DIAND  and 
NEB.  More  specifically,  construction  of 
such  a  pipeline  once  it  has  been  designed, 
appropriate  studies  made,  and  approval 
granted,  would  take  approximately  4 ''2 
years  rather  than  28  months.  A  Cana- 
dian pipeline  could  not  be  completed 
prior  to  1983. 
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The  $3.4  billion  cost  of  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline,  as  set  forth  in  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  study,  is  unrealistically  low. 

THE  NECESSARILY  SUPERFICIAL  NATURE  OF  THE 
MACKENZIE  VALLEY  STUDY  RESULTED  IN  AN 
ESTIMATED  COST  OF  S3. 4  BILLION 

Current  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  pipe- 
line from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton 
have  been  in  the  $6  billion  range.  Speci- 
fically, a  study  conducted  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  Ohio  placed  the  cost  of 
a  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton  oil  pipehne 
at  $5.9  billion.  The  engineering  firm 
of  Tippetts-Abbott-McCaiiJiy-Stratton 
reviewed  the  Mackenzie  Valley  study  in 
April  1973,  and  concluded  that  a  pipeline 
between  the  producing  areas  of  the 
Northern  Arctic  and  Edmonton  would 
cost  approximately  $6  billion. 

Dr.  Max  Brewer,  State  Commissioner 
of  Enviroiunental  Conservation  and  the 
former  Director  of  the  Naval  Arctic  Re- 
search Laboratory,  Barrow,  Alaska  and 
Chief  of  the  Arctic  Ice  and  Permafrost 
project  examined  the  capital  cost  esti- 
mate prepared  by  Tippetts-Abbott-Mc- 
Carthy-Stratton.  Dr.  Brewer  concluded 
that  the  estimate  should  be  modified  to 
provide  for  approximately  702  miles  of 
above-ground  construction  on  the  basis 
that  the  3 -foot  settlement  allowed  for 
the  pipe  in  permafrost  areas  posed  an 
extreme  environmental  hazard  and  that 
a  1-foot  settlement  would  be  more  re- 
sponsible from  an  environmental  stand- 
point. If  modified  to  reflect  this  change 
the  total  capital  cost  for  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  would  be  over  $6.6  bUlion. 
(Moving  Alaskan  Oil — pages  46-47.) 

Specifically,  the  major  reasons  for  the 
unduly  low  estimate  for  construction 
costs  of  a  Canadian  pipeline  are  the 
following : 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  study  fails  to 
take  into  account  either  environmental 
protective  measures  to  be  used  in  a  pro- 
posed pipeline  or  governmental  review  or 
supervision   of  engineering  plans.   The 
study  relied  very  heavily  on  air  photog- 
raphy, in  conjunction  with  the  develop- 
ment of  permafrost  terrain  classifica- 
tion, to  provide  the  basis  for  the  prelim- 
inary planning  and  cost  analysis.  TAPS, 
using  a  similar  approach  in  1969.  esti- 
mated that  they  could  bury  95  percent 
of   the    trarus-Alaska    pipeline    through 
permafrost  areas  leaving  only  40  miles 
of  pipeline  to  be  installed  above  ground; 
however,  at  the  behest  of  the  Federal 
task  force  and  upon  actual  examination 
of  the  soils  along  the  route,  the  estimate 
wa5  revised  to  include  50  percent  above- 
ground  construction  through  the  perma- 
frost  zone.    As   with   the    trans-Alaska 
route,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  approxi- 
mately 50   percent  of  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  crossing  permafrost  areas  would 
require       above-ground       construction. 
Statement  of  Max  Brewer — hereinafter 
"Brewer"— at  page  5. 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  a  pipeline 
route,  engineer  a  pipeline,  determine  the 
potential  for  environmental  damage  or 
estimate  the  actual  cost  of  a  pipeline  by 
using  aerial  photography  and  spot  check 
on  the  ground.  For  instance,  the  differ- 
ential settlement  to  be  expected  In  per- 
mafrost soils  with  segregated  Ice  wedges 
or  Isolated  ice  masses  can  produce  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  estimated  cost 
of  constructing  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 


climbed  from  $0.9  billion  to  $3.5  billion 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  inadequacy  of 
this  mode  of  study.  Brewer  page  5. 

The  report  states  that — 

For  some  terrain  conditions  clavey  silt 
would  be  adequate  lor  bedding,  padding,  and 
backfill  material. 

This  is  not  acceptable  pipelining  prac- 
tice and  would  allow  large  quantities  of 
frost  heave  and  pipe  damage  prior  to 
initiation  of  the  pumping  of  hot  oil.  If 
the  silt  contained  cobbles  or  sharp  rocks 
there  could  also  be  danger  from  the  de- 
velopment of  excessive  stress  concentra- 
tion. Brewer  at  page  6. 

The  free-spanning  capability  of  the 
pipe  was  estimated  at  almost  95  feet. 
Typical  above-ground  configuration 
showed  100  feet  between  supports  even 
though  such  a  span  could  provide  pipe 
deflection,  or  differential  settlement,  of 
as  much  as  3  feet,  which  would  create 
serious  potential  lor  damage  and  failure 
of  the  ripe.  'Brevser  at  ;  a-je  6.' 

The  use  of  2-foot  gravel  pads  as  tem- 
porary logistics  roads,  as  contemplated 
by  the  report,  would  damage  the  envi- 
ronment. The  report  contemplates  the 
use  of  only  half  as  much  gravel  in  the 
construction  of  a  trans-Canada  line  as 
would   be   used   for   the   much   shorter 
trans-Alaska  line.  (Brewer  at  page.";  6-7.' 
The  oil  spill  contingency  plans  which 
are  contemplated  are  only  fair  from  the 
standpoint  of  detection  and  rely  far  too 
heavily  on  throughput  or  daily  balance 
measurement,  weekly  air  patrol,  and  an- 
nual ground  inspection.  Any  pipeline  be- 
tween Prudhoe  Bay  and  Edmonton  would 
cross  many  north-flowing  rivers,  includ- 
ing the  Mackenzie  River,  which  is  the 
second  greatest  river  in  North  America 
and  which  has  a  drainage  basin  equal  to 
one-half  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  Rivers  combined.  According  to 
the  report,  the  trans-Canada  pipeline 
would  make  77  river  crossings,  eight  of 
them  major  crossings,  and  326  stream 
crossings.  The  report  does  not  adequately 
discuss  the  envirormiental  problems  en- 
countered by  these  crossings  nor  does  it 
discuss  the  difficult  engineering  problems 
to  be  expected  where  some  of  the  rivers 
to  be  crossed  are  deeply  incised.  (Brewer 
atpages2,  3,  and7.) 

Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  research 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  field  studies 
in  the  Alaska  section  of  the  proposed 
pipeUne  route  which  would  require  a 
14,900-foot  tunnel,  16  feet  in  diameter,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  3.820  feet  in  the 
Brooks  Range.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  engineering  difficulties  to  be  expected 
and  the  possible  environmental  effects  or 
the  cost  of  the  tunnel  with  the  scanty 
information  provided  in  the  report. 
(Brewer  at  pages  3,  4.) 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  report  was  only 
a  preliminary  feasibihty  study;  this 
serves  to  explain  what  might  be  con- 
sidered Its  major  deficiencies.  It  is  in  the 
area  of  cost  that  some  of  these  deficien- 
cies have  been  shown  to  be  the  most 
telling.  The  actual  cost  of  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  would  exceed  the  estimate  con- 
tained in  the  Mackenzie  Valley  report 
by  at  least  $3  billion. 

III.  The  study  does  not  provide  a  re- 
liable basis  upon  which  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  could  be  planned  and  an  exten- 


sive amount  of  further  studv  would  be 
needed. 

Principal  areas  requiring  further  study 
are:  route  evaluation  and  selection,  en- 
vironmental effects,  sociological  impact, 
pipeline  design,  seismicity,  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility. 

A.    ROUTE    EVALUATION    AND    SELECTION 
1.    TERRAIN    CLASSIFICATION 

In  order  to  determine  the  correct  loca- 
tion and  construction  mode  for  a  pipe- 
line which  is  to  pass  tlii-ougii  various 
types  of  permafrost,  it  is  necessarj-  to 
know  what  the  ice  content  of  the  perma- 
frost is  along  each  section  of  the  route. 
The  best  method  presently  known  of 
obtaining  this  information  is  that  of 
sampling  the  ground  by  coring.  In  pre- 
paring the  Mackenzie  Valley  report  there 
were  only  spot  checks  conducted,  a  total 
01  300  holes  havmg  been  drilled  ai  lairly 
regular  intervals  to  an  average  depth  of 
20  feet,  along  with  another  200  holes  for 
concentrated  engineering  studies.  This  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  over  3.000  holes 
that  have  been  drilled  by  the  Alveska 
Pipeline  Ser\ice  Co.  in  order  to  obtain 
the  soil  and  permafrost  information  nec- 
essary to  design  and  engineer  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  whicli  is  less  than  one- 
half  the  length  of  a  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line. 

In  lieu  of  extensive  core  boring  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  study  relied  hea\ily 
on  a  terrain  classification  system  based 
on  conventional  air-photo  interpreU- 
tion  techniques.  The  air-photo  interpre- 
tation technique,  however,  does  not  pro- 
vide a  reliable  basis  upon  which  to 
determine  the  route  or  the  construction 
mode  of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline.  Exten- 
sive core  drilling  would  be  necessar>'  be- 
fore any  meaningful  determination  could 
be  made  in  either  of  these  areas  'Brewer 

at   page   4,    Mackenzie   Vallev   Study 

hereafter  Study— at  page  107  > . 

2.    SOIL    STABILITY 

Further  extensive  fieldwork  is  re- 
quired to  establish  and  evaluate  the  sta- 
biUty  of  slopes  in  certain  permafrost 
soUs.  Fieldwork  in  the  area  of  naturally 
occui-ring  slope  failure  should  provide'  a 
significant  beginning  in  this  area  of 
study  (Study,  page  107 1 . 

B.  ENVTRONMENT 

To  date,  there  has  not  been  a  satisfac- 
tory study  of  the  environmental  effects 
of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline,  due  largely 
to  the  absence  of  a  specific  route  for  such 
a  pipeline.  Brewer  at  1 :  studv  at  page  108 
109.  To  the  extent  that  the  study  ad- 
dressed environmental  issues  at  all,  it 
was  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  wheth- 
er it  was  practical  to  even  contemplate 
tills  sort  of  pipeline  operation  in  such  a 
rigorous  climate  and  over  such  difficult 
terrain.  Study  at  page  17.  CoiLspicuously 
absent  from  consideration  are  such  fac- 
tors as  the  environmental  consequences 
of  crossing  the  Mackenzie  River,  which  is 
the    second    greatest    river  in    North 
America    and    has    a    drainage    basin 
equal  to  one-half  that  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers  combined.  The  loca- 
tion of  such  a  large  portion  of  an  oil 
pipeline  in  the  Mackenzie  River  basin 
poses  an  environmental  hazard  of  po- 
tentially dissatrous  magnitude  to  both 
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the  river  systems,  and,  because  of  the 
westward  set  of  the  Beaufort  Sea  current 
to  several  hundred  miles  of  the  Arctic 
coast  of  northern  Canada  and  northern 
Alaska.  Because  of  this  westward  set  and 
the  presence  of  ice  not  too  far  from  shore 
during  the  open  water  season,  any  oil 
spilled  in  the  rivers  could  end  up  con- 
centrated near  shore,  in  the  most  biolog- 
ically sensitive  areas  of  the  ocean.  The 
study  also  fails  to  discuss  the  difficult  en- 
gineering and  environmental  problems 
which  will  be  encountered  where  the 
rivers  to  be  crossed  are  deeply  incised. 
I  Brewer  at  pages  2-3.  > 

Before  the  required  environmental  im- 
pact statement  could  be  prepared  for  fil- 
ing with  the  Canadian  Goverrunent, 
these  and  other  problems  of  like  nature 
will  have  to  be  studied  in  depth. 

C.   SOCIOLOGICAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

Northern  residents  would  have  to  re- 
ceive maximum  benefits  from  pipeline 
construction  operations.  See,  for  exam- 
ple, statement  of  James  Wah-Shee,  on 
May  4,  1973.  They  must  have  equality  of 
opportunity  both  in  employment  and  in 
receipt  of  goods  and  services.  Moreover, 
uxmecessary  interference  with  the  tradi- 
tional and  desired  way  of  life  of  certain 
groups  of  the  Native  people  would  have 
to  be  avoided.  Study  at  page  108.  Before  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline  could  be  seriously 
considered,  a  thorough  assessment  would 
have  to  be  made  respecting  Native  train- 
ing needs  and  the  maimer  in  which  such 
training  could  best  be  accomplished — 
whether  through  existing  programs,  an 
industry-funded  program,  or  a  coopera- 
tive program.  Additionally,  to  avoid  un- 
due sociological  dislocation  a  study  would 
have  to  be  made  of  the  lifestyles  of 
Native  groups  along  a  proposed  pipeline 
route,  particularly  when  the  viability  of 
subsistence  hunting  and  fishing  might  be 
threatened  by  pipeline  activities. 

D.    PIPELINE   DESIGN 
1.   SIDE- BEND    DESIGN 

Large  temperature  differentials  will  be 
imposed  on  the  pipe  between  the  time  of 
construction  and  the  time  of  maximum 
throughput.  Consequently,  large  stresses 
would  be  built  up  at  points  of  deflection 
in  the  pipe  and,  depending  upon  the  de- 
gree of  bend,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
restrain  the  pipe  with  anchors  to  prevent 
deformation.  To  accurately  analyze  the 
stresses  involved  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  complete  luiderstanding  of  such  soil 
properties  as  coefficient  of  friction  and 
soil  modulus.  Accordingly,  additional 
work  would  be  necessary,  largely  in  the 
form  of  field  experiments  with  full- 
diameter  pipe,  in  order  to  provide  exact 
information  for  this  design  feature  of 
below-ground  pipe  installation.  Study  at 
page  108. 

2.    ABOVE-GROUND   DESIGN 

With  regard  to  above-ground  construc- 
tion, an  important  design  criterion  of 
the  permafrost  soil  is  the  amount  of  creep 
which  can  be  expected,  which  varies  with 
ice  content  and  with  temperature.  Al- 
though one  series  of  pile  tests  was  run  at 
the  Inuvik  site  and  additional  tests  are 
currently  being  conducted  in  the  north- 
em  Yukon,  many  additional  tests  In 
other  areas  still  remain  to  be  conducted 
in  order  to  develop  a  comprehensive  set 
of  design  limitations.  Study  at  page  108. 


It  should  be  recalled  that  Dr.  Brewer  es- 
timated that  approximately  50  percent  of 
a  trans-Canada  pipeline  should  be  above 
ground.  Brewer  at  page  5. 

3.    THERMAL    PREDICTIONS 

Effective  utilization  of  the  mathemati- 
cal model  of  the  heat-conduction  process 
to  predict  the  rate  of  development  and 
the  extent  of  a  thaw  front  requires 
knowledge  of  the  precise  amount  of  soil 
conductivity  and  surface  temperature. 
Surface  temperature  is  a  function  of  am- 
bient air  temperature,  wind,  moisture, 
solar  radiation,  snow  cover  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  surface  itself,  that  is,  its 
color,  its  roughness  and  its  compositioiL 
This  data  would  have  to  be  collected 
from  along  the  entire  pipeline  route. 
Study  at  page  108. 

4.   SEISMICITY 

A  complete  study  on  seismicity  and 
locations  of  fault  areas  along  a  proposed 
trans-Canada  route  has  yet  to  be  done. 
Study  at  page  108.  Particularly,  signifi- 
cant seismic  risk  can  be  expected,  in  the 
area  of  Fort  MacPherson,  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie Delta— Oil  Week,  June  4,  1973. 

E.    CONSTRUCTION 
1.    PIPELINE 

Many  aspects  of  pipeline  construction 
need  further  refinement  and  investiga- 
tion, such  as  summer  construction  tech- 
nique, hydrostatic  testing,  automatic 
welding  techniques,  pipeline  coating, 
logistics,  and  availability  of  men,  equip- 
ment, and  material.  As  indicated  in  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  study,  however,  the 
incentive  for  active  effort  in  these  areas  is 
directly  related  to  imminence  of  con- 
struction. The  report  contemplated  no 
work  in  the  immediate  future  on  various 
aspects  of  main  line  construction.  Study 
at  page  109. 

2.   STATIONS  AND   TERMINALS 

Although  the  knowledge  derived  gen- 
erally from  building  large  facilities  in 
permafrost  areas  provides  some  back- 
ground and  is  useful  for  site  evaluation 
and  selection  and  for  foundation  design, 
very  little  work  specifically  directed  at 
stations  and  terminals  for  a  Canadian 
pipeline  has  been  done.  Study  at  page  109. 

3.  COMMUNICATIONS 

Since  present  design  philosophy  con- 
templates a  discrete  system  which  incor- 
porates central  automatic  response,  in 
place  of  more  conventional  surge  facili- 
ties and  local  station  control,  adequate 
study  of  these  areas  cannot  seriously 
begin  imtil  design  of  the  pipeline  is  un- 
dertaken. Study  at  page  109. 

r.   OPERATIONS    AND   MAINTENANCE 

Development  of  a  specific  oil  spill  con- 
tingency plan  cannot  be  developed  until 
a  specific  route  is  established  and  studies 
maule  of  the  drainage  basin  along  it; 
however,  the  study  does  not  even  pro- 
vide an  adequate  engineering  basis  from 
which  an  oil  spill  contingency  plan  could 
be  developed  if  a  specific  route  were  to  be 
established:  the  conclusions  which  are 
reached  with  regard  to  river  crossings, 
for  instance,  are  questionable  from  an 
engineering  standpoint;  the  study  also 
demonstrates  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  problems  associated  with  differential 
settlement.  Brewer,  at  page  7. 

These  are  all  areas  which  must  be 


studied  before  a  trans-Canada  pipeline 
can  be  even  seriously  considered. 

G.   ECONOMICS 

As  indicated  previously,  the  areas  of 
study  dealing  with  costs  of  a  Canadian 
pipeline  are  inadequate.  Moreover,  there 
was  no  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  study 
of  regional  and  national  economic  feasi- 
bility and  methods  of  financing.  Study 
at  page  109. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  should  like  to  explain  why  the 
Mondale  amendment  should  be  opposed. 
It  should  be  opposed  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  Would  delay  commencement  of 
construction  of  Alaskan  pipeline  for  well 
over  a  year  and  conceivably  longer,  and 
would  delay  commencement  for  a  Cana- 
dian pipeline  for  7  to  10  years. 

Second.  Would  result  in  increased  im- 
ports of  Middle  Eastern  crude  oil  into 
the  United  States  with  consequent  ad- 
verse impact  on  balance  of  payments  and 
jeopardy  to  national  security. 

Third.  Would  tie  hands  of  President 
regarding  ongoing  negotiations  with  al- 
lies regarding  petroleiun  sharing  ar- 
rangements in  event  of  international 
crisis.  Under  Secretary  of  State  William 
J.  Casey  wrote  to  Senators  Jackson  and 
Fannin  opposing  Mondale  amendment 
generally  and  its  export  prohibition  pro- 
visions specifically. 

Fourth.  Would  restrict  resolution  of 
North  Slope  crude  transport  issue  to 
either  a  trans-Canadian  or  a  trans- 
Alaskan  route  rather  than  permit  nego- 
tiations with  Canada  for  a  second  pipe- 
line system  as  provided  for  in  the  re- 
ported bill. 

Fifth.  Could  risk  U.S.  dependence  on 
Canadian  Government  with  attendant 
national  seciirity  problems  such  as  in- 
creased curtailment  of  Canadian  crude 
to  U.S.  markets  and  the  imposition  of 
other  terms  and  conditions  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  Canadian  route  more  eco- 
nomically favorable  to  Canada  than  the 
United  States.  For  example,  the  Canad- 
ians insist  upon  51-percent  Canadian 
Government  ownership  of  a  trans-Can- 
adian pipeline. 

Sixth.  Would  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  more 
money  for  one  year's  study.  (Note:  U.S. 
Grovemment  costs  to  date  of  trans-Alas- 
kan study  and  related  expenses  exceed 
$7  million.) 

Seventh.  If  Canadian  route  would  be 
adopted  it  would  result  in  export  of  dol- 
lars to  Canada  for  construction  of  Ca- 
nadian pipeline  and  other  expenses 
with  consequent  loss  of  U.S.  jobs,  includ- 
ing those  of  Alaskan  natives. 

Eighth.  Would  prohibit  Alaskan  Na- 
tives and  State  of  Alaska  from  receiving 
royalties  from  production  of  North  Slope 
crude  for  at  least  an  additional  year. 

Ninth.  Construction  of  a  Canadian 
route  would  be  more  expensive,  more 
envirormientally  damaging,  and  take  7 
to  10  years  longer  than  an  Alaskan 
route;  and 

Tenth.  Canadian  enviromnentalists 
are  opposed  to  a  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  time  dis- 
continue running  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  on  either  the  amendment  pend- 
ing or  on  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  has  raised  a  purported  con- 
flict between  the  values  of  preserving 
our  environment  and  increasing  oiu:  en- 
ergy supplies. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  to- 
day—S.  1081,  the  Federal  Lands  Right- 
of-Way  Act  of  1973— would  merely  allow 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
rights-of-way  over  Federal  lands  large 
enough  to  accommodate  modern  pipe- 
lines. By  its  own  terms,  it  does  not  dis- 
pose of  the  question  of  pipeline  construc- 
tion. If  S.  1081  is  enacted  in  its  present 
form,  the  Alaskan  pipeline  issue  would 
remain  at  a  standoff:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  stand  ready  to  grant 
a  permit  for  construction  of  the  pipeline 
across  Alaska  from  the  North  Slope  oil 
fields  to  the  sea,  but  envlrorunental 
groups  would  possibly  delay  construction 
for  years  by  contesting  its  legality  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
The  amendment  of  Senators  Mondale 
and  Bayh,  which  I  cosponsor,  would  lead 
to  a  solution  of  this  impasse  next  year — 
a  solution  in  the  form  of  a  congressional 
decision  on  whether  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental considerations  point  toward 
building  the  pipeline  through  Alasli, 
with  oil  supplies  to  the  U.S.  west  coast 
carried  by  ocean  tanker  from  Valdez;  or 
completely  overland  through  Canada, 
direct  to  the  U.S.  Midwest.  To  make  that 
choice  now  is  unnecessary  and  unwise 
because  we  do  not  have  enough  informa- 
tion to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  rela- 
tive economic  and  environmental  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  Alaskan  route,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Canadian  route.  And  to  pass 
S.  1081  without  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment  would  be  to  forego  a  choice — 
and  face  years  more  of  delay  in  the  de- 
livery of  Alaskan  oil. 

I  am  gratified  that  today  there  Is  no 
serious  dispute  over  the  principle  that 
we  must  preserve  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. When  I  first  arrived  in  the 
Senate  in  1959,  we  all  needed  educating 
about  the  need  to  preserve  our  natural 
resources  and  environment.  Since  then 
we  have  learned  that  it  is  important  to 
the  city  dweller  that  the  streams  outside 
nis  towTi  be  clear  and  free;  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  farmer  that  the  air  in 
the  town  or  city  where  he  markets  his 
goods  and  buys  his  supplies  be  healthful 
and  pure;  and  that  it  is  important  to 
give  all  Americans  a  sense  of  pride  and 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  our  land  is  preserved  for 
our  enrichment,  for  our  chUdren's  won- 
derment, and  for  the  well-being  of  future 
generations. 

Decisions  about  the  environment  have 
now  shifted  to  a  critical  economic  plane. 
To  agree  that  it  Is  important  to  preserve 


our  environment  merely  sets  the  stage 
for  weighing  these  environmental  values 
against  other  of  our  needs — our  safety, 
security,  and  economic  well-being.  And 
it  is  in  this  context  of  balancing  these 
competing  interests  that  we  must  make 
a  decision  about  alternative  routes  for  a 
pipeline  to  transport  oil  and  natural  gas 
from  the  cold  north  slopes  of  Alaska  to 
the  homes,  cars,  and  factories  of  the 
lower  48  States. 

Some  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Alaskan  and  Canadian  alternatives 
have  already  been  subjected  to  thorough 
analysis.  But,  on  examination,  these 
analyses  raise  as  many  questions  as  they 
answer.  And,  in  the  present  discussion, 
there  appears  to  be  agreement  only  that 
there  are  the  two  alternatives  that 
should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

Supporters  of  the  Alaskan  route  argue 
that  the  environmental  damage  of  the 
pipehne  would  be  minimized,  wliile 
critics  contend  that  the  active  earth- 
quake belt  which  the  pipeline  would  cross 
would  pose  unacceptable  hazards  of 
pipeline  breakage  and  attendant  oil 
spills.  Critics  also  contend  that  shipping 
the  oil  by  sea  from  the  Alaskan  coast 
would  create  the  danger  of  disastrous 
marine  oil  spills,  and  the  certainty  of 
low-level  oil  pollution  of  the  ocean  and 
coastline.  The  evidence  developed  so  far 
about  the  Canadian  alternative  suggests 
that  it  would  be  less  costly  to  the  en- 
vironment, since  it  would  avoid  the  dan- 
gers of  marine  pollution  and  earth- 
quakes. But  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
Canadian  possibility  has  not  yet  been 
attempted. 

On  environmental  grounds  alone,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the 
two  routes  is  preferable.  And  against  an 
unclear  environmental  evaluation,  we 
must  weigh  even  more  imcertain  eco- 
nomic considerations.  A  pipeline  through 
Alaska  would  provide  oil,  via  the  sea,  to 
our  west  coast;  a  pipeline  through  Can- 
ada would  direct  oil  to  the  Midwest  as 
well  as  to  the  Western  States.  Which 
would  cost  more?  Which  would  be  built 
more  quickly?  Which  route  would  pro- 
vide the  best  allocation  of  oil  supplies? 
Would  the  Canadian  Government  per- 
mit a  Canadian  route  imder  conditions 
acceptable  to  us?  None  of  these  questions 
has  been  answered  satisfactorily. 

The  Mondale-Bayh  amendment  pro- 
vides us  with  a  vehicle  for  developing 
the  comparative  information  needed  to 
judge  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian  options. 
It  directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be- 
gin negotiations  with  Canada  about  the 
Canadian  route,  and  report  the  results  to 
Congress  within  8  months.  It  mandates 
a  comparative  study  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  of  the  envirorunental, 
economic,  and  national  secxuity  Impact 
of  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian  routes,  also 
to  be  completed  within  8  months,  imder 
today's  modification.  And  by  calling  for 
Interior  Committee  reports  of  pipeline 
legislation  1  month  later,  and  passage  of 
the  legislation  2  months  after  that,  it 
would  lead  to  a  prompt  final  decision  by 
Congress  on  the  pipeline  issue — after  a 
total  of  11  months. 

This  course,  therefore,  provides  the 
best  balance  between  two  competing  re- 
quirements: The  requirement  that  we 
Increase  our  oil  supplies  as  soon  as  pos- 


sible, and  the  requirement  that  we 
acquire  these  new  supplies  in  the  safest 
and  most  economical  way  available.  For 
this  reason,  I  lu-ge  adoption  of  the  Mon- 
dale-Bayh amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  permit  Congress  to  make 
its  decision  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
proposed  trans-Alaska  and  trans- 
Canada  routes.  The  alternative  is  merely 
to  rubberstamp  the  administration- 
oil  industry  choice  of  the  Alaskan  route 
without  an>'  serious  attention  to  the  al- 
ternative across  Canada. 

Before  embarking  on  a  multibillion 
dollar  pipeline  across  Alaska  to  the 
earthquake -prone  port  of  Valdez  and 
thence  by  tanker  down  the  Canadian 
Pacific  coast  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States,  we  ought  to  ask  where 
the  oil  from  the  North  Slope  is  most 
needed  and  what  is  the  most  expeditious, 
the  most  environmentally  and  strategi- 
cally sound  and  the  most  economical  way 
of  bringing  it  to  the  U.S.  consumer. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  would  take 
oil  to  the  west  coast.  But  the  shortage 
ic  threatened  in  the  Midwest  and  East- 
ern States.  The  oil  industry  newspaper, 
the  Oil  Daily,  on  May  30  acknowledged 
that  gasoline  supplies  "may  be  more 
plentiful  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  than  in  the  eastern  for 
the  rest  of — this— year."  The  same  is 
true  for  the  more  distant  future. 

By  the  early  1980s  approximately  2 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  will 
be  available  for  transport  from  Alaska 
to  the  lower  48.  The  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line would  divert  that  oil  from  the  areas 
of  greatest  need,  the  Midwest  and  East, 
lo  those  with  a  lesser  need. 

In  the  Midwest  alone,  the  demand  for 
crude  oil  will  have  reached  6  million 
barrels  per  day  by  1980.  Without  Alaskan 
oil  piped  to  the  Midwest,  this  section  of 
the  country  vvlll  require  4.45  million 
barrels  per  day  from  imports.  Of  that, 
3.05  million  barrels  per  day  would  come 
to  the  Midwest  from  Middle  East  oil 
imports,  that  is,  51  percent  of  the  total 
Midwest  oil  supply.  Should  Alaskan 
oil  reach  the  Midwest  directly  by  a  line 
across  Canada,  the  51 -percent  figure  for 
imported  Middle  Eastern  oil  could  be 
reduced  to  28  percent. 

The  West  Coast  States,  plus  Nevada 
and  Arizona,  are  expected  to  require  by 
1980  approximately  3.1  million  barrels 
per  day,  2.9  barrels  per  day  less  than  the 
Midwest.  Without  Alaskan  oil.  1.6  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  would  be  required 
from  imported  crude,  with  0.7  million 
barrels  per  day — or  23  percent — required 
from  Middle  East  sources.  Without 
Alaskan  oil,  therefore,  the  Western  States 
would  require  5  percent  less  Middle  East 
oil  than  the  Midwest  would  require  with 
direct  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil  by  1980. 
A  51 -percent  dependency  on  Mideast 
oil  for  any  region  is  dangerous.  I  believe 
a  study  of  the  trans-Canada  alternative 
would  demonstrate  that  it  is  also  un- 
necessary and  fooUsh.  The  Midwest 
would  be  starved  for  oil,  or  made  de- 
pendent on  undependable  and  increas- 
ingly expensive  foreign  sources,  by  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce oil  surpluses  for  the  western  States. 
Based  on  their  rate  of  increase  in  de- 
mand and  their  increase  in  supply  from 
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sources  other  than  the  North  Slope,  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  would  deliver  an 
excess  of  crude  oil  to  the  western  States 
within  the  next  two  decades.  On  the 
other  hand,  based  on  similar  rates  of  in- 
crease in  demand  and  supply,  the  Mid- 
west and  East  will  face  a  shortage  of 
close  to  2  million  barrels  per  day. 

With  a  severe  decrease  in  supply,  the 
Midwest  consumer  will  suffer  an  exorbi- 
tant increase  in  price.  Already,  prices  of 
crude  oil  per  barrel  are  20  percent  higher 
in  the  Midwest  than  on  the  west  coast, 
and  25  percent  higher  on  the  east  coast 
than  on  the  west  coast.  This  differential 
would  increase  considerably  if  the  in- 
equitable distribution  of  our  national  oil 
supply  Is  made  more  inequitable  by  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Alaskan  oil  would  never  reach  the 
fuel-short  two-thirds  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Midwest  and  East  should  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  route  be  chosen 
by  the  Congress. 

Illinois  ranks  in  the  top  10  States  in 
total  oil  and  gasoline  consumption.  Illi- 
nois is  also  an  important  oil  refining 
State.  It  ranks  fifth  in  the  number  of  oil 
refineries,  fourth  in  crude  oil  refining 
capacity,  and  sixth  in  the  amount  of 
foreign  crude  oil  run  through  its  re- 
fineries. In  addition,  there  are  two  large 
refineries  just  outside  Chicago  in  Whit- 
ing, Ind.  These  facts  underscore  the  Im- 
portance of  transporting  Alaskan  oil  di- 
rectly to  Illinois  and  the  Midwest.  A 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  would  make  Illi- 
nois' petroleum  industrj',  as  well  as  its 
consumers,  dependent  upon  the  whims  of 
foreign  oil  producers  and  produce  oil 
surpluses  for  foreign  consumers — prob- 
ably the  Japanese.  The  oU  cannot  be  ■ 
piped  to  the  interior  from  the  west  coast, 
and  the  cost  of  shipping  surplus  oil 
around  Cape  Horn  to  the  gulf  and  east 
coast  would  be  prohibitive.  Surplus  oil 
from  Alaska  would,  then,  probably  be 
shipped  to  Japan. 

S.  1081  precludes  export  of  Alaskan 
oil  unless  it  is  in  the  national  interest. 
But  the  report  of  the  Interior  Committee 
on  S.  1081  acknowledges  that — 

Notwithstanding  this  expected  crude  oil 
surplus  on  the  west  coast,  the  owner  com- 
panies Indicated  no  clear  plans  for  shipping 
Alaskan  oU  to  other  U.S.  markets. 

Without  a  delivery  system  to  the  In- 
terior and  with  the  west  coast  unable  to 
use  the  full  production,  we  run  the  risk  of 
future  determinations  that  the  national 
Interest  would  be  served  by  transporting 
the  oil  to  Japan  instead  of  to  the  Mid- 
west With  a  Canadian  route,  oil  would 
flow  to  both  the  east  and  west  coasts 
via  the  looped  trans-mountain  pipeline 
from  Edmonton,  Alberta,  to  the  West  and 
and  via  the  inter-provincial  pipeline  to 
the  East. 

Time  is  another  issue  and  one  of  the 
least  understood.  We  of  the  Midwest, 
above  all,  want  the  oil  brought  down 
quickly.  We  need  it  most.  This  amend- 
ment will  hasten  construction  of  the 
pipeline.  Should  the  Congress  reject  it, 
and  then  adopt  S.  1081,  the  issue  will  be 
returned  to  the  courts.  Two  years  from 
today,  we  will  still  be  awaiting  a  final 
decision  in  the  courts  on  whether  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  complied 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  by  approving  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 


line without  exploring  the  trans-Canada 
alternative.  Construction  could  not  begin 
until  the  litigation  was  concluded  in 
favor  of  the  oil  companies,  and  then  the 
construction  would  take  another  5  years 
or  so.  If  the  litigation  was  resolved 
against  the  oil  companies,  the  stud>'  of 
the  trans-Canada  pipeliiie  would  have  to 
begin  at  that  late  date,  and  construction 
of  either  pipeline  would  be  delayed  still 
more. 

This  amendment  would  hasten  de- 
liver>-  of  North  Slope  oil  to  the  lower  48 
by  eliminating  further  environmental 
litigation.  The  amendment  as  modified 
provides  that  the  deci-sion  of  Congress 
11  months  from  now  after  a  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  would 
be  nonreviewable  by  the  courts.  If  at 
that  time  Congress  authorized  construc- 
tion of  a  trans-Aiaska  pipeline,  the  con- 
struction could  begin  immediately.  The 
year's  studi'  of  the  Canadian  alternative 
would  take  le.ss  time  than  further  litiga- 
tion. If  after  the  study.  Congress  ap- 
proved, instead,  a  Canadian  route,  the 
time  from  the  application  for  a  Canadian 
permit  to  the  date  of  completion  is  esti- 
mated at  4  ye.Ts.  That  includes  the  period 
for  consideration  of  the  permit  applica- 
tion by  the  Canadian  Government.  Thus, 
this  amendment  could  result  in  com- 
pletion of  the  pipeline  in  1979 — earlier 
than  if  the  amendment  is  rejected  and 
a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  thrown  back 
into  the  courts.  In  short,  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  study  is  less  than  that  re- 
quired for  the  litigation — and,  what  is 
more,  the  decision  would  be  based  on  a 
careful  study  and  would  assuredly  serve 
the  public  interest. 

Cost  is  another  factor.  The  major  con- 
struction cost  of  the  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line, including  pumping  stations  and 
terminal  facilities,  would  be  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  corridor  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  through  the  Mackenzie  River  Valley 
to  Edmonton.  Alberta,  a  distance  of  some 
1,700  miles.  In  Edmonton,  the  existent 
transmountain  pipeline  which  carries  oil 
to  Seattle  and  the  interprovincial  pipe- 
line which  carries  oil  to  Chicago  could 
be  expanded  or  looped  from  Edmonton 
south  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
pipeline  corridor.  At  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1.2  milUon  per  mile  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  Edmonton,  plus  an  approximate 
$800  million  in  interest,  the  1,700-mile 
route  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton 
could  be  completed  for  approximately 
$2.9  biUion.  With  an  additional  $600  mil- 
lion— or  $450,000  per  mile— for  looping, 
the  overall  capital  costs  in  1971  dollars 
would  approximate  S3. 4  billion,  a  figure 
duplicated  in  some  estimates  for  the  costs 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  route.  And,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out.  the  additional 
costs  of  transporting  oil  from  the  west 
coast  to  the  interior  would  be  substantial 
if  not  prohibitive. 

The  route  of  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  on  Prince 
WUliam  Sound  traverses  the  entire 
length  of  Alaska,  crossing  three  rugged 
mountain  ranges  and  one  of  the  world's 
most  dangerous  earthquake  zones.  The 
area  which  surrounds  the  proposed  pipe- 
line route  has  suffered  23  earthquakes 
with  a  magnitude  of  at  least  6.0  on  the 
Richter  scale  in  the  past  70  years.  Add 
to  this  specter  the  fact  that  each  mile 


of  the  789-mile  pipeline  would  contain 
twice  the  total  amount  of  oil  spilled  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Harbor  In  1969  and 
one  can  begin  to  visualize  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  a  break  in  any  part  of 
the  pipe.  The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  its  impact  statement,  conserva- 
tively estimates  that  the  prospect  of  at 
least  one  major  earthquake — 7.0  or 
greater  on  the  Richter  scale — along  the 
southern  two-thirds  of  the  line  is  "almost 
a  certainty — within  the  lifetime  of  the 
pipeline."  In  addition,  the  Interior  De- 
partment admits  that  about  140,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  would  be  unintentionaUy  dis- 
charged into  the  environment  every 
year. 

The  Valdez  terminus  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  is  a  site  just  4  miles  from 
old  Valdez — old  because  all  that  still 
stands  of  the  original  city  are  the  shells 
of  a  few  buildings,  reminders  of  the  tidal 
wave  which  swept  over  Valdez  in  the 
earthquake  of  1964.  From  this  fortuitous 
site  the  oil  would  be  transferred  to  as 
yet  unconstructed  supertankers.  These 
tankers  would  then  plow  the  storm-prone 
Prince  William  Sound  to  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  and  then  down  2,000  miles  of 
treacherous  waters  to  ports  in  California. 
Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  admits: 

The  whole  coast  between  Port  Valdez  and 
southern  California  Is  selsmlcally  active  .  .  . 
the  more  active  portions  are  Prince  William 
Sound,  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  California. 
Epicenters  of  some  of  the  largest  earth- 
quakes occurred  in  these  areas  and  the  mag- 
nitude and  frequency  of  future  seismic  ac- 
tivity is  qualitatively  predicted  to  be  high. 

Transportation  by  this  route  is  subject 
to  interruption  by  man's  negligence,  and 
possible  hostilities,  as  well  as  by  natural 
forces.  It  threatens  with  oil  spills  some 
of  the  world's  most  beautiful  coastline. 
In  so  doing,  it  threatens  also  our  friendly 
relations  with  our  neighbor  to  the  north. 

The  most  likely  route  for  the  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  would  follow  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  Valley  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance  between  Prudhoe  Bay  and 
Edmonton  where  the  oil  would  be 
"looped"  or  linked  into  already  existent 
pipeline  systems  eastward  to  Chicago 
and  points  east  and  westward  to  Seat- 
tle. The  Canada  route,  aside  from  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  crossing  mountain 
ranges,  misses  the  high-magnitude  earth- 
quake zones.  The  study  issued  by  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Research, 
Ltd.,  in  January  of  this  year  concludes 
that  a  route  through  Canada  would  be 
"environmentally  feasible."  The  envir- 
onmental impact  study  of  the  Interior 
Department  is  far  less  positive  about  the 
trans-Alaska  route.  It  admits  "the  im- 
pact— of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline- 
would  occur  on  abiotic,  biotic,  and  socio- 
economic components  of  the  human  en- 
vironment far  beyond  the  relatively 
small  part — of  Alaska — that  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  pipeline  and  oil  field." 

A  trans-Canada  route  requires,  of 
course,  negotations  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of 
constructinar,  operating,  and  maintain- 
ing a  trans-Canada  corridor.  To  date, 
the  United  States  has  not  responded  to 
Canadian  offers  of  negotiation.  The  oil 
companies  which  last  fall  denied  that  a 
gasoline  shortage  was  threatened  now 
say  we  cannot  await  the  outcome  of  ne- 
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gotiations.  They  exploit  the  same  "short- 
age "  of  gasoline  they  helped  create  to 
drive  their  competitors  out  of  business — 
to  drive  up  their  prices  and  their  profits. 
It  is  past  time  that  the  Government 
stopped  permitting  its  policies  to  be  dic- 
tated by  this  industry.  Besides,  all  the 
indications  are  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment is  most  favorably  disposed  to  a 
trans-Canada  pipelme.  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  stated  in  Parliament  on  May  14 
of  this  year : 

We  do  not  favor  a  route  from  Alaska  which 
would  take  oil  tankers  over  the  ocean  into 
waters  that  are  very  narrowly  confined  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada.  That 
Is  still  our  policy  and  our  policy  Is  still  to 
indicate  that  the  MacKenzie  route  is  one 
which  we  would  be  prepared  to  consider  if 
there  Is  application  made  in  the  proper  form, 
and  we  would  be  very  happy  to  follow  up 
on  that. 

The  Canadian  Government  is,  by  all 
appearances,  receptive  to  negotiations 
with  this  Government.  It  would  be 
sensible  not  to  strain  any  more  the 
friendship  of  this  important  neighbor — 
and  sensible  also  to  at  least  explore  the 
possibility  of  bringing  the  oil  by  the 
most  direct  route  to  the  most  needy 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

S.  1081  permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  seek  negotiations  with  the 
Canadian  Government  on  the  "possi- 
bility" of  a  second  pipeline  for  delivery 
of  North  Slope  oil  through  Canada.  The 
transparency  of  this  proposal  is  evident 
from  the  Department  of  Interior's 
admission  that  "resources  to  justify  a 
second  oil  pipeline  have  not  yet  been 
demonstrated."  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment does  not  appear  inclined  to  use  the 
"permission"  granted  it  and  so  far  re- 
jected by  the  administration.  After  all, 
the  oU  which  would  be  transported 
through  a  second  pipeline  is  as  yet  un- 
discovered. Edward  Patton,  president  of 
the  Alyeska  Consortium,  testified  1  year 
ago  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee that — 

Speculation  (on  the  need  for  a  second  oil 
pipeline)  borders  on  fantasy  and  reveals  the 
absence  of  even  a  casual  Inquiry  into  the 
facts. 

In  short,  if  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
is  authorized,  the  trans-Canada  pipeline 
win  never  be  built. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  where  I 
began.  The  real  issue  is,  Which  route  is 
best  for  the  public?  That  issue  cannot 
be  resolved  without  the  study  proposed 
by  this  amendment.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  and  a 
fact  sheet  by  the  Alaska  Public  Interest 
Coalition  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  12.  1973) 

PIPELINE    AMENTDMENT 

Senators  Mondale  of  Minnesota  and  Bayh 
of  Indiana  make  a  good  case  for  their  amend- 
ment to  the  Jackson  right-of-way  bill,  which 
Is  designed  to  speed  the  building  of  the  long 
disputed  oil  pipeline  across  the  state  of 
Alaska.  The  Senators  want  a  14-month  post- 
ponement not  only  to  allow  the  State  Depart- 
ment time  to  negotiate  with  Canada  on  the 
possibility  of  an  alternative  route  along  that 
country's  Mackenzie  River  valley  but  to  per- 


mit the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  time 
to  study  the  engineering  and  environmental 
implications  of  both  routes. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  Congress  itself 
would  make  the  choice,  according  to  the 
Mondale-Bayh  proposal.  If  the  Canadian 
alternative  seemed  politically  or  economically 
utu-eallstlc — or  unacceptable  because  of  the 
time  it  would  take  to  get  into  production — 
the  luie  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  would 
get  a  green  light  and  the  controversy  would 
be  over. 

In  the  conviction  that  oil  will  eventually 
be  produced  from  Alaska's  North  Slope,  our 
principal  concern  throughout  this  con- 
troversy has  been  that  the  oil  be  removed  In 
the  way  least  harmful  to  the  environment. 
The  Mondale-Bayh  amendment  would  go  far 
to  make  possible  the  most  reasonable  deci- 
sion In  the  shortest  time.  But  to  forestall 
lawsuits  at  the  end  of  the  :4-month  period, 
based  on  the  alleged  Inadequacies  of  the 
Interior  Department's  environmental  Impact 
statement  that  is  now  required  by  law,  the 
Mondale-Bayh  amendment  would  exempt  the 
pipeline  from  the  procedures  of  the  National 
Environmeiatal  Protection  Act  and  therefore 
from  judicial  review. 

Even  though  the  Intent  is  to  substitute  the 
judgment  of  the  respected  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act,  we  believe 
that  such  e.xemption  could  set  a  dangerous 
precedent.  Any  highway,  dam,  barge  canal 
or  other  porkbarrel  assault  on  the  environ- 
ment could  be  similarly  shielded  from  the 
requirements  of  NEPA  by  statutory  exemp- 
tion  of  this  sort,  or  by  the  substitution  of 
review  by  some  designated  agency.  This 
potentially  mischievous  provision  should  be 
removed  from  the  Mondale-Bayh  amend- 
ment. Even  if  that  resulted  In  Its  rejection, 
the  worst  that  could  happen  would  be  that 
the  present  environmental  lawsuits  would 
follow  their  judicial  course,  with  the  possi- 
bility that  the  courts,  rather  than  Congress, 
would  require  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
Canadian  alternative  than  has  yet  taken 
place. 

It  would  help  if  the  Canadian  Government 
Itself  would  at  long  last  either  Indicate  out- 
right enthusiasm  for  a  Mackenzie  Valley 
pipeline  or  renounce  any  Interest  in  it.  Its 
opinions  on  the  subject  have  until  now  been 
so  limited  In  scope  and  muted  In  tone  that 
one  can  only  conclude  that  while  It  is  ex- 
tremely (and  plausibly)  sour  on  the  Alaska 
line — because  of  the  damage  Its  tanker  leg 
might  do  to  the  British  Columbia  coast — it 
is  somewhat  less  than  eager  for  a  trans- 
Canadlan  one. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch.  July  11. 

1973] 

The  Pipeline  Alternatives 

The  Senate  Is  being  asked  to  choose  be- 
tween two  approaches  toward  exploiting  the 
oil  reserves  In  Alaska's  North  Slope.  One,  em- 
bodied In  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Jack- 
son. Is  a  model  of  expediency.  Superficially, 
at  least,  it  would  offer  the  quickest  method 
of  bringing  the  crude  oil  south.  The  other, 
contained  In  an  amendment  to  the  Jackson 
bill.  Is  more  cautious  and,  on  balance,  rep- 
resents a  considerably  more  responsible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

The  Jackson  bill  carries  the  blessings  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  which  recently  has  un- 
dertaken a  massive  advertising  campaign  to 
convince  the  public  that  unless  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  is  built  Immediately  the 
streets  of  America  will  be  Uttered,  so  to 
speak,  with  automobiles  without  gasoline.  It 
also  has  received  the  strong  backing  of  the 
White  House.  In  his  energy  message  of  April 
18,  President  Nixon  declared  that  "At  a  time 
when  we  are  Importing  quantities  of  oil  at 
great  detriment  to  our  balance  of  payments 
...  we  dearly  need  the  2,000,000  barrels  a 
day  which  the  North  Slope  would  provide." 


The  purpose  of  Mr.  Jackson's  legislation  is 
to  circumvent  the  ruling  of  a  federal  ap- 
pellate court  which  held  the  right-of-way 
request«d  for  the  pipeline  by  the  Alaska 
Pipeline  Service  Co.  could  not  be  granted 
under  the  terms  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920.  The  bill  would  allow  the  Interior 
Secreteiry  to  deem  the  project  in  the  public 
Interest,  and  It  contains  no  width  restric- 
tions. 

But  even  were  Congress  to  approve  the 
legislation,  the  Alaskan  oil  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  brought  to  market  before  early 
1977.  And  this  date  assumes  that  there  will  be 
no  rurther  legal  challenges  against  the  trans- 
Alaskan  route.  In  point  of  fact,  the  euviron- 
mental  issues  In  suits  brought  against  the 
pipeline's  construction  have  never  been  re- 
solved, and  this  litigation  easily  could  go  on 
for  a  year  or  more.  Quite  plainly  then  the 
trans-Alaskan  route  could  do  nothing  to  ease 
an  Imminent  gasoline  shortage. 

The  alternative  to  Mr.  Jackson's  approach 
lies  in  an  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Mondale  and  Bayh.  This  measure  viould  delay 
construction  on  the  pipeline  for  a  year  or 
so  while  a  trans-Canada  route  is  studied 
thoroughly  and  while  negotiations  are  begun 
with  Canada.  The  Canadian,  or  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  route,  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
the  trans-Alaskan  route,  but  it  has  a  num- 
ber of  obvious  advantages.  It  crosses  neither 
high  mountains  nor  an  active  earthquake 
zone,  as  the  Alaskan  route  does.  Further- 
more, it  would  not  require  the  use  of  ships. 
thus  ellmlnatinf'  the  possibility  of  tanker 
spills.  Finally,  natural  gas  from  the  North 
Slope  would  be  piped  out  through  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley — and  thus  a  single  right-of- 
way  could  be  used. 

Despite  all  of  this,  the  Interior  Depanment 
has  never  seriously  investigated  the  Cana- 
dian alternative.  Why?  The  answer  may  well 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  oil  industry  has  been 
the  largest  financial  contributor  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  each  day's  delay  on 
the  pipeline  costs  the  industry  $1,000,000  in 
maintenance  and  protection  for  sites  and 
also  for  the  pipe  which  already  has  been 
purchased  from  Japan. 

The  Administration's  debts  to  the  petro- 
leum barons,  however,  need  not  be  the  Sen- 
ate's concern.  The  Jackson  bill,  if  law,  would 
face  severe  legal  tests  and  In  any  event 
could  not  make  the  oil  available  for  years. 
In  addition,  the  route  it  would  approve 
might  easily  prove  an  ecological  disaster.  The 
Canadian  route  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion and  the  way  to  guarantee  this  is  through 
passage  of  the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment. 


I  Prom  the  Alaska  Public  Interest  Coalition, 
May  25.  1973] 

Fact  Sheet — Alaska  Pipeline  Issue 

Because  the  courts  have  held  that  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaska  pipeline  cannot  be  built 
without  action  by  Congress,  Congress  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  rectify  four  years  of 
Administration  failure  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  what  many  regard  as  a  far  bet- 
ter way  to  bring  out  Alaska's  oil. 

The  Administration  has  failed  to  give  an 
unbiased,  fair  and  full  examination  to  the 
advantages  of  a  combined  trans-Canada  oil 
and  gas  pipeline  corridor.  Now  Congress  has 
the  chance  to  do  this.  Many  consider  a 
combined  Alaska-Canada  oil-gas  route — 

Safer. 

Superior  from  an  economic  standpoint  for 
meeting  U.S.  fuel  needs. 

More  beneficial  to  national  security. 

Less  harmful  to  the  environment. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  and  House 
Interior  Committees  indicates  that  both  oil 
and  gas  pipelines  are  likely  to  be  built  from 
arctic  Alaska  across  Canada  to  the  Midwest. 
Early  construction  of  such  a  gas  pipeline  Is 
being  supported  even  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline.  And  a  U.S.- 
Canadian consortium  ha.s  already  spent  87 
million  for  a  study  that  has  found  comple- 
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tlon  of  a  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  feasible 
within  four  years  after  a  decision  by  the 
sponsors  to  go  ahead.  If  both  these  projects 
are  built,  will  It  make  sense  to  have  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  too?  Many  think  the  answer 
Is  obvious — that  duplicating  arctic  oil  pipe- 
lines on  different  routes  would  be,  at  best, 
needlessly  damaging  and  costly.  And  If  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  Is  built.  It  will  delay 
for  years  any  direct  arctic  oil  pipeline  to  the 
Midwest. 

The  proposed  789-mUe  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line route  to  the  port  of  Valdez  crosses  three 
rugged  mountain  ranges  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  active  and  dangerous  earth- 
quake zones.  At  Valdez  the  oil  would  have  to 
be  transferred  to  tankers  for  a  hazardous 
voyage  through  storm-buffeted  Prince  WU- 
Uam  Sound  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  then 
down  the  west  coast.  Maiiy  tankers  would 
go  as  far  as  California,  a  distance  of  more 
than  2,000  miles.  Many  would  go  to  vulner- 
able, unspoiled  Puget  Sound  through  the 
treacherous  Strait  of  Juan  de  Puca.  Spills — 
on  both  land  and  sea — are  Inevitable. 

The  most  likely  trans-Canada  route — al- 
ready being  projected  for  both  oil  and  gas 
pipelines — follows  Canada's  Mackenzie  River 
Valley  for  much  of  its  distance.  One  version 
crosses  no  mountain  ranges.  The  Canada 
route  misses  the  high-magnitude  earthquake 
region;  and  it  would  take  the  oil  direct  to 
a  linkup  with  already  existing  pipeline  sys- 
tems from  Edmonton,  Alberta,  eastward  to 
beyond  Chicago  and  westward  to  Seattle. 
The  Edmonton-Chicago  pipeline's  capacity 
Is  already  being  expanded  with  4a-lnch  pipe. 
By  Uklng  oU  to  the  middle  of  the  continent 
the  overland  Canada  route  would  take  it 
where  it  Is  moet  needed.  The  trans-Alaska 
plpellne-tanker  route  would  serve  the  west 
coast,  which  has  other,  more  secure  supply 
sources. 

Another  advantage:  a  trans-Canada  oil  line 
would  tap  what  may  prove  to  be  rich  Cana- 
dian arctic  oil  fields  in  addition  to  Alaska 
fields.  A  trans-Alaska  pipeline  would  bring 
out  only  Alaska  oil — and  the  proven  reserves 
at  Prudhoe  Bay  amount  to  not  even  two 
years'  domestic  U.S.  consumption.  (H  addi- 
tional oil  eventually  comes  out  of  arctic 
Alaska  it  obviously  should  also  come  to  the 
oil -short  Midwest  across  Canada.) 

Thus  there  are  sound  and  compelling  rea- 
sons for  Congress  to  enact  pending  legisla- 
tion that  would  (1)  mandate  an  Intensive  six 
or  nine-month  comparison  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  and  trans-Canada  alternatives  for 
transporting  Prudhoe  Bay  oil;  (2)  mandate 
negotiations  with  Canada  regarding  a  trans- 
Canada  corridor:  and  (3)  reserve  to  Congress 
the  final  decision  on  the  pipeline  Issue. 

Would  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  take  longer 
to  build? 

Not  necessarily.  The  $7  million  feasibility 
study  recently  released  by  Mackenzie  Valley 
Pipe  Line  Research  Ltd..  13-company  U.S.- 
Canadian consortium  planning  a  Prudhoe 
Bay-Edmonton  oil  pipeline,  says  this  48-lnch 
pipeline  could  be  completed  In  four  years 
from  a  decision  to  go  ahead.  Including  time  to 
obtain  necessary  permits.  That  Is  almost  as 
fast  as  the  most  optimistic  trans-Alaska 
timetable. 

Does  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  face  further 
court  delays? 

Yes.  The  courts  have  not  yet  resolved  the 
NEPA  issues  In  the  environmentalist  suit 
that  has  blocked  the  TAPS  project.  This  in- 
volves principally  the  question  of  whether 
the  Administration  has  failed  to  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  a  Canadian  alterna- 
tive. Even  If  Confess  enacts  legislation  per- 
mitting a  right-of-way  wide  enough  for 
TAPS,  further  NEPA  litigation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  things  up  for  another  year, 
perhaps  several  years.  But  If  Congress  enacts 
legislation  providing  for  a  proper  study  of  the 
Canadian  alternative  and  then  makes  an  in- 
formed choice  between  alternative  routes,  the 


objectives  of  NEPA  would  be  satisfied  and  the 
litigation  would  end. 

Isn't  building  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  es- 
sential for  national  security? 

No.  The  trans-Alaska  system  would  serve 
the  west  coast.  And  according  to  expert  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  and  House  Interior 
Committees,  the  west  coast  would  not  need 
Alaska  North  Slope  oil  even  In  the  case  of  a 
prolonged  cutoff  of  all  non-Canadian  foreign 
oil.  By  contrast,  the  rest  of  the  lower  48  states 
would  be  seriously  Jeopardized  by  such  a  cut- 
off. By  1985  the  U.S.  east  of  the  Rockies  Is 
expected  to  be  over  50  percent  dependent  on 
non-Canadian  foreign  oil,  much  of  It  from 
the  mldeast.  Without  costly  additional  facil- 
ities a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  couldn't  reduce 
this  dependence.  A  trans-Canada  line  would. 
A  Canadian  line  would  also  stimulate  ex- 
ploration for  Canadian  arctic  oU,  a  poten- 
tially vital  resource  for  the  U.S.  Other  trans- 
Alaska  security  drawbacks:  the  earthquake 
threat  and  tanker  vulnerability  to  subma- 
rines, neither  applicable  to  an  overload 
Canadian  pipeline. 

Would  Canada  preempt  part  of  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline's  capacity  and  thus  reduce 
the  quantity  of  Alaskan  oil  carried  to  the 
Lower  U.S.? 

Canada's  Energy  Minister  indicated  two 
years  ago  that  .Canada  expected  to  guarantee 
a  throughput  level  for  Alaska  oil  equal  to 
that  contemplated  for  TAPS.  If  and  when 
necessary,  the  pipeline's  capacity  could  be  ex- 
panded or  a  second  line  could  be  built.  (Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  untenable  to  propose  a  sec- 
ond line  on  the  trans-Alaska  route.  For  the 
west  coast  could  not  possibly  absorb  so  much 
oil:  and  the  already  serious  environmental 
Jeopardy  would  be  doubled.) 

What  about  the  recent  Canadian  decision 
to  impose  oil  export  controls?  Wouldn't  that 
hurt  us  if  suntching  to  a  trans-Canada  pipe- 
lint  delayed  delivery  of  Alaska  oil? 

On  March  18  Energy  Minister  Macdonald 
said  that  despite  the  new  e.xport  policy 
Canada  would  make  every  effort  to  honor  a 
pledge  made  last  year  to  provide  Increased 
Canadian  oil  during  any  such  period.  He 
specifically  mentioned  supplying  the  refin- 
eries in  the  Seattle  area. 

What  is  the  Canadian  government's  re- 
ceptiveness  toward  a  trans-Canada  routing? 
Hospitable.  Canadians  strongly  object  to 
the  oll-splll  threat  to  Canada's  west  coast 
from  the  tankers  that  would  have  to  carry 
TAPS  oil.  They  also  favor  a  common  corridor 
for  transporting  both  Alaskan  and  Canadian 
arctic  oil  and  gas.  Canadian  cabinet  ministers 
repeatedly  have  stated  Canada's  readiness  to 
entertain  an  application  for  building  a  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  oil  pipeline.  As  recently  as 
March  18  Donald  Macdonald,  Minister  for 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources,  declared:  "I 
think  the  Interests  of  the  [Canadian]  west 
coast  would  dictate  that  the  Gtovernment 
of  Canada  should  enable  that  kind  of  ap- 
plication to  go  ahead." 

Would  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  favor  the 
Midwest  and  East  at  the  expense  of  west 
coast  consumers? 

No.  While  the  need  for  Alaska  oil  In  the 
Midwest  and  East  Is  greater,  the  oil  could 
be  transported  from  Edmonton,  Alberta  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  by  existing  pipeline  systems 
Just  as  easily  as  to  Chicago.  By  contrast, 
without  construction  of  costly  new  connect- 
ing pipelines  or  long-distance  tanker  ship- 
ment the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  could  supply 
only  the  west  coast,  which  can  readily  look 
to  other  sources. 

Would  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  cost  more 
to  build  than  the  TAPS  system? 

Conceivably  It  could  prove  cheaper.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  feasibility  study,  the 
proposed  Mackenzie  oil  line  to  Edmonton 
would  cost  an  estimated  $3.4  billion,  while 
the  latest  estimate  for  the  TAPS  pipeline  Is 
$3.5  billion.  Expanding  the  1.565-mlle  Inter- 
provlnclal-Lakehead  pipeline  connection  to 


Chicago  win  cost  In  the  "hundreds  of  mil- 
lions" rather  than  the  "billions"  some  have 
predicted,  according  to  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee.  And  there's  a  big 
hole  in  the  TAPS  estimate— the  cost  of  con- 
structing tankers.  That  would  bring  the 
TAPS  capital  outlay  to  at  least  $5  billion. 

//  Canada  required  majority  Canadian 
ownership  of  a  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline 
could  the  necessary  capital  be  raised? 

Canada  has  called  for  a  51  percent  Cana- 
dian equity  in  the  projected  $5  billion  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  gas  pipeline,  but  the  project  Is 
expected  to  be  80  percent  debt-financed,  and 
the  same  ratio  can  be  expected  for  an  oU 
pipeline.  Even  assuming  the  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines together  cost  as  much  as  $11  billion, 
this  would  mean  an  equity  of  only  a  little 
over  $1  billion. 

Is  it  valid  to  argue  that  Alaskan  oil  should 
be  transported  to  the  lower  U.S.  only  over 
U.S.  soil  and  in  U.S.  tankers  rather  than 
through  Canada? 

Obviously  not.  The  Administration  is  now 
advocating  both  a  trans-Canada  gas  pipe- 
line and  an  eventual  trans-Canada  oil  pipe- 
line from  the  Arctic.  And  a  number  of  oil 
and  gas  pipelines  from  Canada  already  serve 
the  U.S.  Canada  needs  the  U.S.  market  Just 
as  the  U.S.  needs  Canadian  gas  and  oil.  East- 
ern Canada  gets  oil  through  two  U.S.-Canada 
pipelines.  And  the  consortiums  planning 
Alaska-Canada  pipelines  Include  both  U.S. 
and  Canadian  companies. 

Would  TAPS  avert  a  gasoline  shortage,  pro- 
vide  independent  dealers  with  gas  and  supply 
farmers  with  fuel  to  harvest  their  crops? 

No.  Current  gasoline  shortages  have  been 
caused  not  by  lack  of  crude  oil  but  by  oil 
company  Juggling  of  supplies,  by  oU  Import 
controls,  and  by  Administration  price  policies 
favoring  the  wrong  refinery  products.  More- 
over, Alaskan  oil  delivered  to  the  west  coast 
can't  relieve  any  gasoline  shortages  east  of 
the  Rockies.  The  situation  of  the  Independ- 
ents Is  even  clearer.  Recently  a  national  as- 
sociation of  13,000  Independent  marketers 
endorsed  a  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  In  pref- 
erence to  TAPS. 

Does  it  make  any  difference  to  our  balance 
of  payments  which  route  is  chosen? 

Both  projects  would  reduce  our  Imports  of 
foreign  oil  by  the  amount  of  Alaskan  oil 
transported  and  thus  have  a  major  favorable 
Impact  on  our  balance  of  payments.  A  Cana- 
dian route  Is  likely  to  Increase  dollar  out- 
flows to  Canada,  but  the  amount  would  be 
small,  and  should  not  be  a  major  considera- 
tion In  the  decision.  Construction  expendi- 
tures In  Canada  would  result  In  Immediate 
exports  of  U.S.  materials  and  equipment  to 
Canada,  a  plus  in  the  balance  of  payments. 
After  the  construction  phase  the  size  of  the 
dollar  outflow  would  depend  on  the  amount 
of  Canadian  capital  used  In  financing  the 
construction.  To  the  extent  that  U.S.  capital 
13  used.  Interest  and  profits  on  the  U.S.  share 
would  represent  a  plus  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  over  the  life  of  the  project  the  re- 
turn flow  would  amount  to  more  than  the 
Initial  Investment.  The  payments  to  Cana- 
dian capital  would  represent  a  dollar  outflow, 
but  would  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  one 
percent  (less  than  $500  million  a  year)  of  our 
total  foreign  spending  during  the  life  of  the 
pipeline. 

Does  the  TAPS  route  have  any  major 
problems  not  shared  by  a  Canadian  alterna- 
tive? 

Yes,  two:  (1)  Earthquakes.  The  proposed 
789 -mile  TAPS  route  traverses  one  of  the 
most  active  earthquake  zones  in  the  world 
(23  major  earthquakes  In  the  last  70  years). 
Even  the  Interior  Department  has  admitted 
that  "It  Is  almost  a  certainty  that  one  or 
more  large  earthquakes  will  occur  In  the 
vicinity"  of  the  southern  two-thirds  of  the 
pipeline.  And  experts  say  it  Is  impossible  to 
design   a  pipeline   that  can  be   guaranteed 
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against  rupture  under  severe  earthquake 
stress  of  the  magnitude  expected.  The  ob- 
vious threats:  massive  oil  spills,  polluted 
streams,  ruined  fisheries  and  destroyed  wild- 
life habitat.  (2)  Marine  oil  spills.  The  Inte- 
rior Department  has  predicted  the  equivalent 
of  up  to  14  Santa  Barbaras  (or  a  total  of 
140,000  barrels)  per  average  year  In  spills 
from  groundings  and  collisions  along  the 
tanker  route  from  Valdez  down  the  west 
coast.  As  staggering  as  this  prospect  is,  it  Is 
far  from  the  full  story,  for  one  supertanker 
WTeck  could  spUl  over  a  million  barrels.  A 
trans-Canada  route  would  have  no  compar- 
able earthquake  hazard  and  would  Involve  no 
tankers. 

Why  not  build  the  TAPS  pipeline  now  and 
a  trans-Canada  line  later? 

Several  Important  reasons.  The  greater  oil 
need  Is  east  of  the  Rockies;  the  greater 
environmental  hazards  clearly  appear  to  be 
posed  by  the  TAPS  plpellne-tanker  system. 
And  an  economic  study  made  for — but  thus 
far  ignored  by — the  Interior  Department  says 
that  if  two  oil  pipelines  eventually  prove  to 
be  needed,  both  should  go  in  a  common 
corridor  across  Canada.  A  trans-Canada  route 
would  also  make  certain  that  tankers 
wouldn't  take  oil  from  Valdez  to  Japan.  No 
such  guarantee  is  possible  with  TAPS. 

The  citizen  organizations  listed  below  have 
either  in  testimony  before  Congress  or  other- 
wise advocated  full  investigation  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  econoTnic  aspects  of  trans- 
porting arctic  Alaska  oil  via  an  all-land 
trans-Canada  route  to  U.S.  markets  before 
any  final  decision  is  made: 

National  WUdllfe  Federation. 

Sierra  Club. 

Trout  Unlimited. 

Cordova  District  Fisheries  Union. 

United  Fishermen  of  Alaska. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Western  Division  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Fishermen. 

Northern  Environmental  Council. 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs. 

American  Rivers  Conservation  Council. 

D.C.  Wilderness  Committee. 

Animal  Protection  Institute. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund. 

Fund  for  Animals. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife. 

Zero  Population  Growth. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

United  AutomobUe  Workers. 

Center  for  Science  In  the  Public  Interest. 

TRANS-ALASKAN    PIPELINE    ALTERNATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment  re- 
quiring study  of  the  trans-Canadian  al- 
ternative to  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 

The  Nation  urgently  needs  the  vast  oil 
resources  found  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska.  It  is  imperative  that  we  move 
ahead  vigorously  to  recover  those  re- 
sources and  to  distribute  them  equitably 
to  American  consumers  throughout  the 
Nation. 

But  in  our  haste  to  tap  these  resources, 
it  is  important  that  we  do  so  in  a  way 
that  is  economically  and  environmentally 
sound,  and  in  the  best  interest  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion—in Massachusetts  as  well  as  Alaska. 

The  major  areas  of  oil  scarcity  in  the 
Nation  are  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
west, not  on  the  Pacific  coast.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  studies  have  shown  that  the 
west  coast  could  not  possibly  generate 
enough  market  demand  to  utilize  these 
resources  from  Alaska.  There  would  very 
likely  be  a  surplus  which  would  have  to 
be  utilized  somewhere  else.  It  would  be 


economically  prohibitive  to  move  the  sur- 
plus oil  from  the  west  coast  to  the  Mid- 
west or  New  England — where  it  is  most 
needed.  To  do  so  would  necessitate  con- 
struction of  additional  pipeline  facilities 
from  the  west  coast  to  inland  regions 
and  would  price  the  oil  out  of  the  com- 
petitive range  of  other  sources  of  oil  for 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

Market  considerations  would  militate 
toward  export  of  the  oil  to  Japan.  Inclu- 
sion in  the  legislation  of  prohibition 
against  such  export,  as  in  this  amend- 
ment, is  highly  desirable.  But  even  such 
a  prohibition  does  not  change  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  situation — that  it 
might  be  inordinately  expensive  to  move 
the  oil  from  the  west  coast  to  other  re- 
gions of  the  Nation. 

There  are  also  extremly  important  en- 
vironmental questions  which  must  be  re- 
solved before  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
can  be  constructed.  What  are  the  possible 
effects  of  earthquakes  during  the  period 
the  pipeline  is  to  be  in  service?  This  is 
a  region  which  is  noted  for  its  earth- 
quake activity  and  which  seismologists 
predict  could  experience  additional 
earthquakes  in  the  period  after  the  pipe- 
line is  in  service.  Would  not  earthquakes 
create  oil  spills  which  could  wreak  havoc 
with  the  Alaskan  environment — one  of 
the  Nation's  heretofore  unspoiled  treas- 
ures? I  am  aware  of  the  intent  to  con- 
struct the  pipeline  carefully  to  incorpor- 
ate whatever  protection  is  possible 
against  minor  earthquakes.  But  how 
about  major  earthquakes  like  the  ones 
Alaska  has  experienced  in  the  past? 

And  what  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
oil  flow?  I  share  the  concern  of  those 
who  feel  this  could  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  Alaskan  tundra,  and  upset 
the  whole  ecology  of  the  region,  with 
possible  consequences  scientists  could 
not  even  anticipate. 

Will  the  pipeline  become  a  barrier 
which  would  seriously  interrupt  the  mi- 
gratory patterns  and  normal  movement 
of  various  species  of  wildlife?  If  so,  this 
could  upset  the  balance  of  nature  and 
is  a  serious  concern  to  conservationists. 
The  ever-present  danger  of  offshore 
oil  spills  is  an  additional  matter  of  serious 
concern.  After  the  oil  reaches  Valdez, 
it  is  shipped  by  sea  to  the  lower  coastline 
of  the  United  States.  All  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  devastating  consequences  of  the 
major  oil  spill  disasters  off  our  coastlines, 
such  as  the  one  off  Santa  Barbara.  Again, 
I  am  aware  of  the  precautions  planned 
against  such  disasters.  But  can  we  be 
certain  that  such  major  spills  will  not 
occur  during  the  movement  of  such  vast 
quantities  of  oil  over  a  period  of  years? 

So  the  environmental  consequences  of 
utilizing  a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  are 
enormous,  and  they  should  be  paid  great 
heed  in  any  decision  we  take. 

So  we  see  that  the  Nation  needs  the 
oil  from  Alaska,  but  it  needs  it  most  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  not  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiary  of  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline— along  with  Japan  unless  we 
succeed  in  prohibiting  exports.  And  we 
see  that  the  environmental  consequences 
of  the  pipeline  could  be  serious  in  Alaska 
and  along  our  coastline. 
The  decision  as  to  how  to  tap  the 


Alaskan  oil  resources  depends  on  a  host 
of  complex,  interrelated  factors— the 
economic,  market,  and  environmental 
factors  I  have  mentioned — as  well  as 
questions  of  international  trade,  balance 
of  payments,  foreign  affairs,  national 
security,  and  so  forth. 

In  making  that  enormously  important 
decision  the  Nation  should  take  full  ac- 
count of  the  major  alternative  to  a  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline — the  construction  of  a 
pipeline  through  Canada.  This  possibility 
is  also  fraught  with  imcertainties,  prin- 
cipally what  kind  of  an  arrangement  we 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  with  Canada :  to 
assure  that  it  protects  American  interests 
in  the  utilization  of  these  resources.  But 
just  this  week  the  Canadian  Government 
has  indicated  its  willingness  to  explore 
these  possibilities,  and  they  should  be 
pursued  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Now  there  may  also  be  environmental 
problems  with  a  trans-Canadian  route, 
but  at  least  the  route  would  not  traverse 
an  earthquake  zone  or  be  subject  to  off- 
shore oil  spills.  And  in  terms  of  market 
demand  the  Canadian  route  would  enter 
the  United  States  in  the  Midwest  so  that 
consumers  in  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east could  be  served  by  this  line.  And  that 
is  where  the  real  needs  are. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that  a 
Canadian  route  would  entail  excessive 
delays,  but  this  is  not  clear  in  view  of 
the  continuing  delays  which  are  bound 
to  occur  in  construction  of  a  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline,  because  of  continuing 
litigation  regarding  the  environmental 
impact  of  that  route.  Indeed  it  is  Ukely 
that  such  litigation  would  probably  delay 
start  of  a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  for  at 
least  a  year  or  more. 

Taking  account  of  all  these  factors,  I 
believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
to  adopt  this  amendment.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  study  by  the 
prestigious,  impartial  National  Academv 
of  Sciences — NAS.  The  NAS  would  carry 
out  a  study  comparing  the  trans-Canad- 
ian and  trans-Alaskan  routes,  taking  ac- 
count of  all  relevant  economic,  environ- 
mental, national  security,  and  other  sig- 
nificant factors.  In  composing  the  study 
team,  the  NAS  would  be  careful  to  in- 
clude all  relevant  professional  skills  and 
points  of  view  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  to  assure  a  fair  and  com- 
prehensive comparison. 

Now  some  have  said  that  this  would 
be  a  delaying  tactic.  But  I  view  it  as  a 
way  of  expediting  the  early  recovery  of 
these  resources  and  their  distribution  to 
those  of  our  consumers  who  need  them 
the  most.  Since  the  environmental  litiga- 
tion will  delay  the  start  of  a  trans-Alas- 
kan pipeline  for  at  least  a  year  anyway, 
we  have  the  time  to  do  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  two  alternatives.  By  mak- 
ing such  a  comparison,  we  can  assure 
that  the  final  result  will  best  serve  the 
needs  of  our  Nation  and  all  its  citizens. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  a  definite  decision  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  this  study,  and  that  once 
that  decision  has  been  made,  further 
delays  due  to  litigation  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

I  share  the  desire  of  all  Americans  to 
tackle    our    energj-    crisis    with    every 
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means  at  our  disposal.  For  example,  last 
month  the  Senate  imanimously  passed 
a  bill  I  introduced  providing  $50  million 
for  solar  and  geothermal  energy  re- 
search, and  establishing  an  Energy  Re- 
search Division  within  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

I  believe  the  Nation  must  make  use 
of  the  vast  oil  resources  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska,  and  it  must  do  so  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  This  is  not  only  of 
great  concern  to  the  entire  Nation,  but 
it  is  of  particular  importance  to  the 
lagging  economy  of  Alaska.  On  my  pre- 
vious trips  to  the  State  I  have  developed 
great  admiration  for  its  citizens  and 
their  pioneering  spirit.  I  know  and  feel 
great  personal  concern  for  the  severe 
economic  plight  in  which  they  find 
themselves  today — due  to  the  President's 
inept  economic  policies  and  not  to  any 
fault  of  their  own. 

I  very  much  want  them  to  share  in 
the  prosperity  which  will  result  from 
tapping  the  Alaskan  oil  reserves.  And  I 
want  that  prosperity  to  begin  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  I  know  there  is  no  way  for 
pipeline  construction  to  begin  in  under 
a  year,  and  I  want  the  Nation  to  use 
that  year  to  the  maximum  benefit  of  all 
its  citizens — those  in  Alaska,  but  also 
those  in  the  Midwest  and  New  England, 
including  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  past  year  the  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts have  experienced  the  worst 
fuel  crisis  in  our  history.  We  have  not 
been  given  enough  fuel  to  heat  our 
homes  and  our  schools,  and  we  have  had 
to  pay  increasingly  exorbitant  prices  for 
the  fuel  we  received. 

This  artificial  shortage  has  been 
created  by  inept  administration  policies 
and  by  the  oil  industry's  conspiracy  to 
exploit  the  plight  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Whatever  decisions  we  make  on  na- 
tional energy  policy  have  to  benefit  all 
of  our  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation, 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  the  west  coast. 

This  amendment  would  expedite  the 
recovery  of  the  Alaskan  oil  resoiirces  and 
assure  their  economic  and  environment- 
ally sound  distribution  to  benefit  all  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  equitably.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
In  support  of  amendment  No.  240  to  the 
bill  under  consideration  (S.  1081). 

I  agree  on  the  Importance  of  bringing 
the  vast  suppUes  of  oil  and  gas  which 
have  been  discovered  in  Northern  Alaska 
into  the  American  market.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  oil  and 
gas  fields  in  the  context  of  our  national 
energy  reserves  is  great.  The  known  oil 
field  In  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  alone  con- 
tains over  25  percent  of  our  oil  reserves 
and  28  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
United  States  gas  potential. 

There  has  been  no  serious  argument 
about  whether  or  not  these  huge  oil  and 
gas  reserves  should  be  developed,  but 
there  have  been  a  great  many  questions 
about  how  they  should  be  developed  and 
used. 

The  final  resolution  of  this  continu- 
ing controversy  has  been  left  for  Con- 
gress to  decide,  and  rightly  so.  It  is 
proper  that  a  decision  of  such  impor- 
tance be  made  by  the  representatives  of 


the  American  people  who  will  ultimately 
bear  the  burdens  or  share  the  benefits 
of  that  decision. 

Our  amendment  to  S.  1081  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  central  issue  at  stake  here: 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  controversy.  The 
thrust  of  this  amendment  is  to  expedite 
delivery  of  North  Slope  oil  and  gas,  not 
to  delay  it.  This  amendmrent  will  do 
nothing  to  keep  Alaskan  oil  from  reach- 
ing the  American  market;  to  the  con- 
trary, it  will  remove  the  remaining  legal 
barrier  to  construction  of  a  pipeline  and 
guarantee  congressional  action  on  the 
choice  of  routes  within  1  year.  Unless 
this  amendment  passes,  litigation  in  the 
courts  is  certain  to  delay  further  con- 
struction for  at  least  that  1  year's  time, 
and  probably  even  longer. 

BACKGROUND  TO    THE    CONTROVERSY 

The  discovery  leases  to  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  oil  fields  in  Northern  Alaska  were 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  1964.  Four  years  later  the  big  strike 
was  made  and  in  1969  the  oil  companies 
applied  to  the  Interior  Department  for  a 
permit  to  construct  a  48-inch  pipeline 
from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  across  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  the  port  city  of  Valdez 
in  the  South.  Although  there  was  clearly 
a  high  risk  involved  due  to  the  intense 
earthquake  zones  crossing  part  of  the 
proposed  route,  the  Interior  Department 
indicated  its  willingness  to  issue  the  per- 
mit as  soon  as  it  was  satisfied  with  the 
pipeline's  design. 

Confident  that  the  permit  would  be 
granted,  the  oil  companies  involved  in 
the  project  received  a  shipment  of  $100 
million  worth  of  steel  pipe  from  Japan 
to  use  in  building  the  pipeline.  It  looked 
as  though  the  way  would  soon  be  clear 
for  construction  to  begin. 

However,  late  in  the  same  year — 
1969 — Congress  passed  the  National  En- 
viroimiental  Policy  Act.  This  law,  along 
with  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1970, 
provided  environmental  groups  who  were 
opposed  to  the  project  with  a  legal  han- 
dle to  fight  the  proposed  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  in  the  courts. 

The  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act  stated 
unequivocally  that  no  right  of  way  for  a 
pipeline  crossing  Federal  domain  lands 
could  exceed  50  feet.  Although  the  oil 
companies  were  fully  aware  that  300  feet 
would  be  needed  for  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline,  they  assumed  that  since  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  had  been  violated 
many  times  before,  it  could  be  overlooked 
again.  They  were  WTong.  The  U.S.  Su- 
perior Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
ruled  that  the  law  must  be  complied  with 
and  thus  turned  the  matter  over  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  other  legal  obstacle  to  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  is  found  in  section  102  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  which  requires 
a  full  discussion  of  alternatives  to  any 
project  which  would  have  significant  ef- 
fects on  the  environment. 

There  is  a  continuing  legal  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  or  not  the  Interior 
Department  has  complied  with  its  obli- 
gations imder  NEPA  to  study  and  de- 
scribe a  trans-Canadian  corridor  as  an 
alternative  to  an  Alaskan  land  and  sea 
route  for  the  delivery  of  Alaskan  oil. 

The  Interior  Department's  en\iron- 
raental  impact  statement  is  seriously  in- 


adequate in  its  study  of  the  trans-Cana- 
dian alternative.  Much  of  the  nine- 
volume  statement  is  devoted  to  advocacy 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  route  rather  than  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  options.  Signifi- 
cant uncertainties  have  still  not  been  re- 
solved. The  Senate  Interior  Committee 
itself  has  acknowledged  in  its  report  on 
S.  1081  that  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  oil  companies  pushing  the  project 
failed  to  give  ample  consideration  to  both 
alternatives  available.  I  quote  from  the 
committee's  report: 

In  light  of  the  existence  of  significant  un- 
certainties which  are  unique  to  each  of  the 
two  routes,  It  Is  arguable  that  the  Interested 
companies  and  the  Federal  government 
should  have  devoted  substantial  effort  to  in- 
vestigations and  preparations  leading  to  de- 
velopment of  more  than  one  transportation 
system.  The  Committee  believes  that  such  a 
two-option  strategy  was  and  is  warranted, 
not  only  because  of  uncertainty,  but  because 
of  the  high  probability  that  two  or  more  pipe- 
lines will  ultimately  be  required  to  transport 
Arctic  crude  oil. 

There  seem  to  be  several  reasons  for  their 
failure  to  move  ahead  on  both  alternatives. 
First,  the  companies,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  of  Alaska  have  tended 
from  the  beginning  to  underestimate  the 
engineering,  environmental,  legal  and  po- 
litical difficulties  of  their  preferred  route. 
Also,  the  advocates  of  an  all-Alaskan  pipe- 
line seem  to  have  feared  that  serious  consid- 
eration of  a  Canadian  route  would,  by  giving 
it  additional  credibility  as  a  potential  alter- 
native, undermine  their  effort  to  get  early 
approval  of  the  Alyeska  right-of-way  appli- 
cation. 

Hesitation  (to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  possibility  of  a  Canadian  route) , 
based  upon  financial  prudence  has  been  re- 
inforced by  the  fear  that  any  such  prepara- 
tion would  be  used  as  political  ammunition 
against  the  pending  Alyeska  application. 
(End  of  quote  from  Report  No.  93-207) 

Now,  Mr.  President,  while  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  hesitation  of  the  oil  companies 
to  prepare  for  the  possible  eventuality  of 
a  pipeline  other  than  the  one  they  want, 
I  do  not  see  that  as  any  justification  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
hesitate  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act  which 
mandates  an  adequate  study  of  alterna- 
tives. 

It  is  this  very  issue  which  has  not  yet 
been  decided  by  the  courts.  The  obstacles 
posed  to  pipeline  construction  by  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  are  removed 
by  passage  of  the  committee  bill  with  or 
without  amendment.  However,  unless  the 
Senate  assents  to  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment,  the  only  way  to  settle  the 
legal  arguments  based  on  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  will  be  through  time- 
consuming  court  litigation.  Resolution  of 
this  case  by  the  courts  will  undoubtedly 
leave  the  matter  hanging  for  at  least  1 
and  quite  likely  2  more  years. 

The  importance  of  our  amendment  is 
that  it  would  limit  further  construction 
delays  to  a  period  of  1  year — a  limitation 
which  is  already  assured  by  the  court 
case  in  the  event  the  amendment  is  not 
passed.  During  this  1-year  period,  the 
requirements  of  NEPA  would  be  met  by 
a  comprehensive  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic study  of  the  Canadian  route  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  At  the 
same  time,  negotiations  would  be  opened 
with  Canada  to  determine  her  willing- 
ness for  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline.  Thus, 
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the  way  would  be  cleared  for  construction 
to  begin  on  one  pipeline  or  the  other 
when  Congress  makes  the  final  decision 
at  the  end  of  1  year.  The  part  of  our 
amendment  which  authorizes  a  study  of 
the  alternatives  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  uses  the  same  language  as 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Thus,  the 
Academy's  study  would  eliminate  the 
basis  for  further  legal  objections  to  pipe- 
line construction  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  Congress  the  unbiased  informa- 
tion it  needs  to  make  an  informed  deci- 
sion in  the  matter  of  choosing  a  route  for 
the  pipeline. 

KEY     ISSUES 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  a  lot  of 
confusion  has  surrounded  several  of  the 
key  issues  involved  in  the  delivery  of 
Alaska  oil.  Let  us  examine  four  of  the  is- 
sues in  some  detail:  The  position  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  the  time  com- 
parison between  the  two  routes,  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Interior  Department's  en- 
vironmental impact  statement,  and  the 
question  of  Alaskan  oil  as  it  relates  to  the 
current  gasoline  shortage. 

THE     CANADIAN     GOVERNMENT 

It  is  clear  that  no  pipeline  can  be  built 
across  Canada  without  the  approval  of 
the  Canadian  Government.  I  cannot 
argue  the  fact  that  unless  Canada  is  will- 
ing to  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline,  then  Alaskan 
oil  will  have  to  be  delivered  via  a  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  to  the  west  coast  if  it 
is  to  be  deUvered  at  all.  A  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  trans-Canadian  alter- 
native, as  required  by  NEPA.  would  have 
given  us  a  much  better  understanding  of 
Canada's  position  than  we  now  have.  The 
current  confusion  about  this  matter  is  an 
indication  that  the  possibility  of  the 
Canadian  alternative  has  never  been 
carefully  pursued.  Indeed,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  has  publicly  stated  that  he 
does  not  believe  it  would  be  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  request  negotiations 
with  the  Canadian  Government. 

Canada's  hesitation  to  take  an  oflBcial 
position  on  this  issue  is  understandable 
in  view  of  the  subtle  political  pressure 
which  the  United  States  has  applied.  The 
administration  has  consistently  main- 
tained that  the  Canadian  government 
does  not  want  a  pipeline  across  Canada. 
It  now  appears  that  the  administration 
has  taken  steps  to  discourage  Canada 
from  taking  an  official  position.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  June  11  edition 
of  the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  the  State 
Depaitment  last  May — 

Warned  the  Canadian  government  that 
any  attempt  to  try  to  pursue  the  building 
of  an  oil  pipeline  across  Canada  to  bring  oil 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  the  Midwest 
would  be  regarded  as  interference  In  U.S. 
Internal  affairs. 

The  Canadian  Embassy  has  acknowl- 
edged simply  that  the  State  Department 
urged  Canada's  cooperation  and  asked 
that  they  show  as  great  a  restraint  as 
possible. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government  suggests  at  the  least  an 
unwillingness  to  give  adequate  consid- 
eration to  any  alternative  to  a  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  and  further  underscores 
the  need  for  independent  study  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Mondale  amendment. 


The  Canadian  Government  has  re- 
sponded to  mounting  pressure  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue  by  adopting  no  official 
policy.  The  stated  reason  for  their  stance 
is  that  no  application  for  a  pipeline 
across  its  territory  has  been  officially 
filed. 

Thus,  charges  that  Canada  would  be 
unwilling  to  consider  a  pipeline  through 
its  territory  are  groundless.  The  real 
question  is  whether  or  not  Canada  would 
be  favorable  to  such  a  pipeline  if  ever 
given  the  opportunity  to  consider  it. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  answer  is  "Yes."  As  recently  as  1- 
month  ago.  on  June  8,  Canadian  Energy 
Minister  Donald  MacDonald  made  the 
following  statement  before  the  House  of 
Commons : 

Our  distinct  preference  is  to  have  a  Mac- 
Kenzie  route  (I.e.  trans-Canada),  subject, 
however,  to  an  application  being  made  tmder 
the  law  which  has  been  passed  by  this  parlia- 
ment. The  U.S.  Administration,  of  course. 
Insists  on  handling  its  own  resources  In  a 
different  way.  We  have  made  clear  to  the 
U.S.  the  possibilities  of  a  Canadian  route,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  are  really  in  a  position  to 
direct  them  as  to  how  they  should  dispose 
of  their  resources  within  their  Jurisdiction. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  uncertainty 
about  Canada's  eventual  position :  Under 
the  laws  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment carmot  invite  the  United  States 
to  build  a  pipeline  across  Canada.  Rather, 
the  initiative  must  be  taken  from  our 
side,  and  then  the  Canadian  Government 
can  make  a  decision  in  the  matter.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment provides  for  negotiations  with  Can- 
ada— so  that  when  the  time  comes  1 
year  from  now  for  a  final  decision,  the 
basis  of  knowledge  rather  than  ignorance 
of  the  Canadian  Government's  formal 
position. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  point  out 
that  if  the  Canadian  Government  is  fa- 
vorably disposed,  the  obstacles  to  follow- 
ing through  on  approving  a  trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline  would  be  fewer  than  those 
the  United  States  has  had  to  face  in  a 
comparable  situation.  Under  a  Parlia- 
mentary government.  Canada  does  not 
have  a  coequal  and  independent  legisla- 
ture. A  final  decision  would  be  made  at 
the  Cabinet  level.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  already  established  a  Cabinet 
task  force  on  northern  oil  development 
which  is  in  the  process  of  completing  a 
thorough  study  on  energy  matters.  Thus, 
negotiations  with  Canada  can  be  opened 
on  the  basis  of  a  careful  review  of  this 
question  on  their  part.  We  should  also 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
Canadian  equivalent  to  our  National  En- 
viroiimental  Policy  Act  which  would  in- 
volve further  delays  in  Canadian  re- 
sponse to  such  negotiations. 

There  is  good  reason  to  be  optimistic 
that  Canada  would  approve  a  pipeline  ap- 
plication if  offered  the  opportunity.  Ca- 
nadi.ms  are  very  concerned  about  the 
likelihood  of  oil  spillage  from  the  tanker 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  Canadian  Min- 
ister MacDonald  has  pointed  out  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  that  co- 
operation with  regard  to  a  trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline  would  have  the  significant 
advantage  of  avoiding  the  high  risk  of 
environmental    and    economic    damage 


which  would  result  from  such  oil  spillage. 
MacDonald  went  on  to  say  that  failure 
to  attack  this  problem  with  wisdom  and 
reason  could  strain  United  States-Can- 
ada relations. 

Moreover,  Canada  as  well  as  the  United 
States  stands  to  directly  benefit  from  a 
Canadian  rout«.  Canada's  national 
energy  policy  has  been  to  exp>ort  quanti- 
ties of  oil  which  are  clearly  surplus  to 
her  domestic  needs.  However.  Canada's 
knowTi  reserves — some  10  million  bar- 
rels— are  limited  and  the  increase  in 
world  energy  demands  has  required  the 
imposition  of  export  controls  on  Cana- 
dian oil.  On  the  other  hand.  Canada's 
potential  reserves  have  been  estimated 
at  12  times  the  present  knowTi  supply, 
and  much  of  this  amount  is  thought  to 
be  located  in  the  Mackenzie  Delta  re- 
gion along  the  path  of  the  proposed 
trans-Canadian  pipeline.  Cooperation 
with  the  United  States  in  construction 
of  a  single  pipeline  serving  both  the 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  Arctic  would  have 
the  major  advantage  of  providing  Can- 
ada with  an  economical  system  for  de- 
livery of  oil  and  gas  to  its  ov\ti  domestic 
markets. 

Herein  lies  the  key  to  understanding 
the  Canadian  attitude  about  a  Canadian 
pipeline.  If  the  available  vast  reserves  of 
Canadian  petroleum  are  to  be  success- 
fully developed,  they  will  have  to  be 
pumped  dowTi  a  pipeline  through  the 
Mackenzie  Valley.  Because  of  the  great 
economic  advantage  of  looping  a  previ- 
ously existing  line,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Canadians  would  hold  up  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pipeline  which  would  stand  to 
benefit  their  own  economic  interests  so 
directly. 

Given  the  receptiveness  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  and  the  several  years  of  study 
which  they  have  already  undertaken  in 
this  regard,  it  is  imperative  to  begin  ne- 
gotiations in  the  near  future.  The  Mon- 
dale amendment  provides  for  these  ne- 
gotiations in  order  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther delay  in  the  development  of  Alaskan 
oil.  We  must  not  forget  that  passage  of 
the  committee  bill  unamended  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line would  be  built.  The  Mondale  amend- 
ment guarantees  that  one  pippline  or  the 
other  would  be  decided  upon  within  1 
year,  and  it  guarantees  that  we  will  have 
the  necessary  information  to  make  that 
decision.  A  thorough  understanding  of 
Canada's  position  in  this  matter  is  vital 
and  we  must  not  fail  to  take  action  to 
get  that  information.  If.  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, the  Canadian  ob.'^tacles  were  to 
prove  imdesirable.  then  we  would  be  able 
to  proceed  on  that  basi.«.  As  it  now 
stands,  if  the  courts  were  to  rule  against 
the  case  for  the  trans-Alaskan  sy,<-.tem. 
then  the  process  of  negotiation  would 
have  to  be  taken  up  at  a  later  date.  By 
beginning  negotiations  now.  and  by  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  NEPA  at  the 
same  time,  the  remaining  barriers  to  the 
development  of  Alaskan  oil  v^lll  be  over- 
come. 

THE  TIME  FACTOR 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  point  of 
confusion  in  this  controversy  is  the  ques- 
tion of  time.  How  does  the  length  of 
time  that  would  be  required  for  building 
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the  trans-Canadian  pipeline  compare 
with  the  time  it  would  take  to  construct 
the  trans- Alaskan  pipeline?  The  basis 
of  the  Interior  Department's  decision  to 
approve  the  Alaskan  route  has  been  that 
only  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  could 
meet  the  "urgent  need  to  bring  North 
Slope  oil  and  gas  into  the  American  mar- 
ketplace as  rapidly  as  possible."  After 
considering  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  two  pipeline  routes, 
the  Interior  Committee  has  reported  that 
it  did  not  regard  any  one  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  on  either  side  of  this 
argument  as  conclusive  in  favor  of  either 
of  the  competing  pipeline  proposals. 
Brushing  all  of  these  questions  aside, 
the  committee  finally  came  down  to  the 
central  issue: 

The  committee  determined  that  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  Is  now  clearly  preferable, 
because  It  could  be  on  stream  two  to  six 
years  earlier  than  a  comparable  overland 
pipeline  across  Canada. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  then,  the 
sole  focus  of  the  committee's  decision  to 
push  for  an  Alaskan  pipeline  is  that  It 
can  be  built  more  quickly  than  a  Cana- 
dian pipeline. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  important  considerations  than  just 
pumping  the  oil  out  of  the  ground  as 
quickly  as  possible — such  as  pumping  it 
to  where  it  is  most  needed — the  impor- 
tance of  this  time  factor  is  crucial.  The 
committee  has  virtually  acknowledged 
the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  economic 
and  environmental  comparisons  which 
have  been  made.  This  in  itself  is  a  strong 
case  against  the  likelihood  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  standing 
up  in  court.  The  entire  case  of  support- 
ers of  a  trans- Alaskan  pipeline  must  now 
rest  on  the  time  argument.  And  that  ar- 
gument simply  does  not  hold  up  under 
investigation. 

Supporters  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
have  insisted  that  it  can  be  built  from 
2  to  6  years  more  quickly  than  a  trans- 
Canadian  route.  However,  numerous 
studies  of  the  trans-Canadian  route  have 
shown  that  it  is  technically  and  economi- 
cally feasible  to  construct  a  Mackenzie 
Valley  pipeline  in  approximately  the 
same  length  of  time  as  will  now  be  re- 
quired for  the  trans- Alaskan. 

On  May  17  of  this  year  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Exxon  Corp.,  one  of  the 
principal  advocates  of  the  trans- Alaskan 
proposal,  stated  that  Exxon's  most  op- 
timistic projection  for  completing  this 
project  was  late  in  1978.  This  is  to  say, 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  with  regard  to 
an  all-Alaskan  route  is  5  years  from  now 
and  quite  possibly  longer. 

Over  and  against  this,  we  are  told  that 
it  would  require  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  to  complete  negotiations  with  Can- 
ada and  then  we  would  have  to  proceed 
from  ground  zero  with  studying  the  Ca- 
nadian route  itself. 

The  facts  simply  do  not  support  this 
argiunent.  On  March  30,  1972,  Canadian 
Energy  Minister  MacDonald  told  the 
U.S.  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  that  the 
amount  of  delay  in  delivery  of  North 
Slope  oil  by  means  of  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line in  comparison  to  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line was  narrowing  to  approximately  2 
years.  This  was  followed  up  by  a  letter 


from  Minister  MacDonald  in  which  he 
strongly  reiterated  his  government's  in- 
terest in  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  and 
pledged  "expeditious  regulatory  and  gov- 
ernmental consideration"  of  any  appli- 
cations that  might  be  filed.  Since  that 
time,  this  2  year  delay  period  has  been 
compensated  for  by  the  legal  controversy 
now  in  progress  which  will  continue  un- 
less the  Mondale  amendment  is  passed. 

Private  industry  activities  have  also 
countered  the  argument  that  a  Canadian 
oil  pipeline  would  take  longer  to  build 
than  a  trans-Alaskan  line.  Canadian 
Arctic  Gas  Study,  Ltd.,  a  consortium  of 
United  States  and  Canadian-owned  com- 
panies, including  some  of  the  same  com- 
panies involved  in  the  TAPS  project,  an- 
nounced on  February  7,  1973,  that  they 
plan  to  file  applications  with  government 
agencies  for  a  natural  gas  pipeline  across 
Canada  this  year.  Furthermore,  Macken- 
zie Valley  Pipeline  Research,  Ltd.,  an- 
other group  of  American  and  Canadian 
companies  issued  a  report  in  January 
1973,  which  summarized  the  conclusions 
of  3  years  of  research  on  a  Canadian 
pipeline.  According  to  their  report,  a  Ca- 
nadian pipeline  could  be  completed  with- 
in 4  years  of  final  approval  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government. 

Thus  the  two  pipeline  proposals  are 
thoroughly  competitive  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  time  it  would  take  to  com- 
plete them. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  must  point  out 
the  failure  of  supporters  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  to  provide  enough  fac- 
tual information  to  buttress  even  the 
most  central  of  their  arguments. 

All  of  this  points  once  more  to  the  need 
for  independently  derived  information  if 
we  are  to  resolve  these  uncertainties.  It 
also  indicates  the  need  for  a  measure 
which  will  speed  rather  than  delay  the 
ultimate  realization  of  the  Alaskan  oil 
potential.  The  purpose  of  our  amendment 
is  to  do  just  that.  It  is  important  to  em- 
phasize the  point  that  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Mondale  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  vote  in  favor  of  the  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline.  We  need  more  infor- 
mation before  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
can  make  a  responsible  decision  about 
that.  Rather,  a  vote  for  the  Mondale 
amendment  is  a  vote  in  favor  of  remov- 
ing the  further  obstacles  to  the  delivery 
of  Alaskan  oil  wliile  at  the  same  time 
upholding  the  principles  of  the  Enriron- 
mental  Policy  Act. 

THE    INADEQUACY    OF    THE    EXISTING 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 

Some  advocates  of  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line would  have  the  ConBre.'^s  ignore  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  altogether. 
This  approach  urges  a  congressional  de- 
cision which  to  declare  the  existing  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  to  be 
adequate  and  remove  the  courts  and 
Congress  from  further  consideration  of 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  approach  could 
set  a  disastroas  precedent.  Many  years  of 
effort  went  into  making  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  an  effective  means  for 
providing  the  public  and  the  Government 
with  the  information  it  needs  to  make 
intelligent  decisions  about  how  to  best 
benefit  the  American  people  with  the 
least  cost  to  the  environment,  thus  main- 


taining the  essential  balance  between 
civilization  and  nature. 

If  Congress  accepts  the  existing  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  on  the 
trans-Alaskan  route  and  its  alternatives, 
then  it  will  be  clear  that  Congress  means 
to  give  only  lip  service  to  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  with  no  real  regard 
for  its  substance  and  intent. 

I  think  that  even  a  quick  look  at  the 
environmental  impact  statement  will 
show  that  it  does  not  adequately  deal 
with  Canadian  alternatives  to  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline. 

In  a  letter  which  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  Morton  sent  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress just  last  week,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

The  Impact  statement  on  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  contains  approximately  150  pages  of 
discussion  of  possible  trans-Canada  routes. 
This  extensive  and  detailed  treatment  Is  the 
result  of  Interdisciplinary  studies  and  ofBclal 
and  unofficial  exchanges  with  Canadians  that 
extended  over  a  period  of  at  least  a  year  and 
a  half. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  would  not  want 
to  charge  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  misrepresenting  the  facts,  I  will  say 
that  I  cannot  accept  his  contention  that 
150  pages  out  of  a  total  of  3,550  pages 
can  possibly  be  considered  an  adequate 
presentation  of  the  alternatives  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

Secretary  Morton  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  impact  statement  has  been  available 
for  public  scrutiny  and  debate  for  over  a 
year  and  that  he  does  not  feel  than  an 
11th  month  study  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  would  add  materially 
to  the  available  information. 

This  is  totally  unacceptable.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  just  one  example  of  the 
sort  of  information  which  has  not  yet 
been  formally  examined  by  the  Interior 
Department:  that  is,  the  environmental 
and  economic  benefits  which  would  oc- 
cur if  both  the  oil  and  gas  lines  were 
built  along  the  same  route. 

The  Interior  Department  has  ac- 
knowledged that  it — 

Seems  clear  that  a  single  gas  line  will  be 
buUt  through  Canada  to  the  U.S.  markets. 

It  not  only  seems  clear,  it  is  clear.  The 
Prudhoe  Bay  fields  contain  both  oil  and 
natural  gas.  The  State  of  Alaska  does  not 
permit  the  wasting  of  natural  gas  re- 
serves by  flaring  them  at  the  well  head, 
so  it  is  obvious  that  these  resei-ves  will 
be  utilized.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a 
consortium  of  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian owned  companies  have  already 
announced  their  intention  to  build  a 
natural  gas  pipeline  through  the  Ca- 
nadian MacKenzie  Valley,  pending  ap- 
proval by  the  Canadian  Government. 
This  pipeline  will  have  to  go  across  Can- 
ada because  it  is  simply  uneconomic  to 
liquify  natural  gas  for  tanker  transpor- 
tation to  the  west  coast  as  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  trans-Alaskan  route. 

Given  the  obvious  environmental  ben- 
efits of  a  single  pipeline  corridor  for 
both  oil  and  gas  as  opposed  to  two  sep- 
arate routes,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the 
Interior  Department  would  present  an 
impact  statement  which  did  not 
thoroughly  explore  this  possibility.  How- 
ever, this  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
The  Interior  Department's  impact 
statement  did  not  even  evaluate  the  sav- 
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ings  in  environmental  cost  which  would 
result  from  a  single  oil  and  gas  corridor. 
Their  analysis  of  the  economic  savings 
is  limited.  It  appears  that  they  made  no 
use  of  the  intensive  studies  by  Macken- 
zie Valley  Consortium  which  had  been 
studying  this  possibility  since  1969. 

Although  the  impact  statement  ac- 
knowledges that  a  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line would  be  an  equally  eflScient  eco- 
nomic alternative  to  the  trans-Alaskan 
route,  it  admits  that  It  did  not  consider 
the  additional  economics  of  building  an 
oil  pipeline  through  the  same  route  as 
the  gasline.  If  the  Interior  Department 
had  considered  this  obvious  possibihty, 
then  it  Is  clear  that  the  Mackenzie  alter- 
native would  not  only  be  equally  efficient. 
It  would  be  more  efficient. 

There  is  no  way  Congress  can  accept 
the  official  information  or  rather  nonin- 
formation  as  adequate  for  making  a  de- 
cision of  this  magnitude.  A  wrong  de- 
cision could  haunt  the  United  States  for 
years  to  come.  We  must  have  all  the  facts 
before  we  can  make  an  informed  choice 
of  routes.  We  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  somber  words  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's own  analysis: 

Because  of  the  scale  and  nature  of  the 
project,  the  Impact  would  occur  on  abiotic, 
blotlc,  and  socioeconomic  components  of  the 
human  environment  far  beyond  the  relative- 
ly small  part — of  Alaska  that  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  pipeline  and  oilfield. 

ALASKAN    OIL   AND   THE   GASOLINE  SHORTAGE 

The  final  issue  I  want  to  examine  is 
the  relationship  of  Alaskan  oil  to  the 
current  fuel  shortage.  Charges  have  been 
made  that  delays  in  building  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  have  been  a  significant  cause 
of  the  present  energy  crisis.  Advertise- 
ments by  the  major  oil  companies  have 
urged  immediate  authorization  for  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  to  help  alleviate 
the  gasoline  crunch. 

It  is  important  to  give  these  argu- 
ments an  honest  evaluation.  Would  the 
trans-Alaskan  and  only  the  trans-Alas- 
kan pipeline  give  us  relief  from  gas 
shortages?  Would  such  action  provide 
the  competitive  independent  segments  of 
the  petroleum  industry  with  vitally 
needed  product?  Would  fanners  be  bet- 
ter supplied  with  fuel  for  harvesting  their 
crops? 

First,  any  charges  that  the  delays  in 
building  the  Alaskan  pipeline  have 
caused  the  gasoline  shortage  are  to- 
tally without  merit.  Even  without  delays, 
the  pipeline  could  never  have  been  built 
by  this  time  anyway.  The  shortages  are 
due  to  other  causes,  primarily  increased 
use  of  automobiles  and  the  lack  of  re- 
finery capacity  In  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  mandatory  oil  import 
quotas. 

Second,  If  the  major  oil  companies 
were  as  interested  in  relieving  the  gaso- 
line shortage  as  they  say  they  are.  then 
why  do  they  oppose  bringing  Alaskan 
oil  into  the  part  of  the  country  that  is 
suffering  the  most  from  the  shortage — 
the  Midwest  and  East.  Crude  oil  flowing 
into  the  west  coast  can  do  very  little 
to  help  the  75  percent  of  the  Nation's 
people  who  live  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

If  a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  is  built, 
after  1980  the  west  coast  of  the  United 


States  will  be  basically  self-sufficient  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  have  a  surplus  of  oil.  The  President, 
in  his  energy  message,  has  already  rec- 
ommended speedy  development  in  oil 
leasing  in  off-shore  areas.  Development 
of  two  of  these  areas — the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
and  California — will  compound  the  al- 
ready existing  regional  imbalance  of  pe- 
troleum supplies  between  the  Western 
and  Eastern  halves  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  1985  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rockies  will  be  over 
50-percent  dependent  on  non-Canadian 
foreign  oil,  much  of  it  from  the  Middle 
East.  In  the  event  of  a  prolonged  cutoff 
of  foreign  oil,  the  midwest  and  east  would 
be  seriously  jeopardized. 

If  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  were  built, 
this  risk  could  be  greatly  reduced  and 
Alaskan  oil  could  be  delivered  to  the 
16  U.S.  refineries  which  are  suffering  the 
greatest  shortage.  At  the  same  time  the 
west  coast  would  be  unaffected.  In  case 
of  an  emergency  the  west  coast  could 
be  supplied  with  Alaskan  oil  through  the 
existing  pipeline  system  between  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  and  Seattle.  In  a  serious 
emergency  the  west  coast  could  also  be 
served  by  expanding  the  supply  from  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  at  Elk  Hills. 

In  discussing  the  development  of  Alas- 
kan oil  in  relation  to  the  fuel  crisis,  it 
is  important  to  consider  the  views  of  that 
part  of  the  oil  industry  itself  which  is 
most  hard  hit  by  the  shortage :  the  Inde- 
pendents. Independents  supply  about  75 
percent  of  the  Nation's  heating  oil  and 
25  percent  of  our  gasoline.  It  is  the  inde- 
pendents who  are  being  driven  out  of 
business  because  of  the  gasoline  shortage, 
not  the  major  oil  companies  whose  profit 
increases  were  over  25  percent  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1973.  The  Independents 
have  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
trans-Canadian  route  which  they  feel 
would  bring  Alaskan  oil  to  the  area  where 
it  is  most  needed  and  more  quickly  than 
would  be  the  case  with  a  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  throughout  this  con- 
troversy about  how  to  bring  Alaskan  oil 
into  the  United  States  we  have  been 
flooded  with  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
trans-Alaska  route.  As  indicated  by  the 
environmental  impact  statement  put  out 
by  the  Interior  Department,  far  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  merits  of 
the  trans-Canadian  alternative.  We  have 
been  told  that  construction  of  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  would  involve  time- 
consuming  negotiations  with  Canada, 
that  it  would  take  far  longer  to  build 
than  a  trans- Alaskan  pipeline,  that  it 
would  be  more  costly  to  the  environment 
and  economy  and  that  it  would  aggravate 
the  energy  crisis. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the 
major  fallacies  of  such  arguments.  In 
the  absence  of  an  official  and  compre- 
hensive study  comparing  the  two  routes, 
the  arguments  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment against  a  Canadian  route  stand  on 
shaky  ground.  One  of  the  best  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment is  that  the  administration  and  the 
major  oil  companies  oppose  it.  If  they 
were  indeed  so  sure  of  their  position  as 


they  say  they  are,  then  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  them  to  oppose  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment is  to  speed  up  the  deUvery  of  Alas- 
kan oil  by  using  the  1  year  which  would 
otherwise  be  spent  in  court  litigation  to 
study  the  two  proposals  strictly  on  their 
merits.  If  supporters  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  route  were  indeed  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  their  choice,  they 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  ob- 
jective analysis.  The  fact  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  study  can  only  mean  that 
they  do  not  have  full  confidence  in  their 
own  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  supporters  of  the  trans - 
Alaskan  pipeline  ai-e  afraid  that  Con- 
gress might  decide  against  them  if  we 
had  all  the  facts,  why  should  the  Senate 
support  them  in  their  suggestion  when 
we  do  not  have  all  the  facts. 

The  answer  is  that  we  should  not  and 
we  must  not.  If  the  U.S.  Congress  gives 
away  its  final  authority  at  this  time,  then 
we  can  expect  1  or  2  years'  more  delay. 

Instead  of  "copping  out"  on  this  ques- 
tion and  accepting  further  delays,  we 
can  adopt  the  Mondale-Bayh  amend- 
ment and  1-year  from  now  we  can  go 
ahead  with  either  the  Alaskan  or  Cana- 
dian route.  We  will  be  able  to  make  that 
decision  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  in  voting  for  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment, whatever  your  position  on  the  best 
route  for  delivering  Alaskan  oil.  We  can 
all  be  assured  that  we  have  voted  in  favor 
of  the  one  measure  which  will  guarantee 
an  end  to  the  present  uncertainties  and 
expedite  development  of  these  needed 
resources. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
Alaskan  oil.  No  one  disputes  that.  It  will 
not  alone  solve  the  energj'  crisis,  but  it 
will  help  alleviate  the  fuel  shortages  that 
now  confront  us. 

This  last  winter  was  a  severe  one.  It 
hit  the  Midwest  especially  hard,  and  it 
left  a  clear  warning  of  what  might  hap- 
pen next  winter  and  the  winter  after 
that.  For  it  was  not  just  a  cold  winter. 
It  was  a  winter  when  fuel  suddenly  was 
not  available.  Schools  and  offices  were 
closed,  and  the  distribution  of  heating 
oil  was  curtailed  or  even  cut  off.  There 
was  fear  that  homes  would  not  be  heated 
adequately,  and  in  some  places  the  fears 
were  reaUzed. 

So  there  was  a  rush  to  produce  more 
heating  oil.  and  with  that  came  another 
fear,  the  fear  that  there  would  be  a 
gasoUne  shortage  this  summer.  As  the 
weather  became  warmer,  those  predic- 
tions proved  to  be  well  founded.  And. 
now,  the  cycle  has  started  again,  because 
there  are  fears  of  another  fuel  shortage 
this  winter. 

There  are  obviously  a  number  oi  fac- 
tors contributing  to  these  shortages,  but 
whatever  the  immediate  causes  of  this 
year's  problem,  there  exists  a  veiT  real, 
and  a  xery  challenging,  long-term  prob- 
lem. 

The  oil  from  Alaska  s  North  Slope  is 
at  least  a  partial  answer  lo  it.  The  dis- 
pute arises  over  the  best  way  to  get  it 
here. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  best  way 
to  bring  the  oil  to  the  re<;t  of  the  United 
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states  is  through  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  system— a  pipeline  to 
bring  the  oU  from  the  fields  in  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  the  port  of  Valdez.  where  it  will 
be  transported  by  tankers  to  the  west 
coast. 

This  pipeline  has  much  in  its  favor, 
and  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, Senator  Jackson,  has  argued  the 
case  for  it  well.  Thorough  plans  have 
already  been  developed.  The  pipeline  it- 
self would  lie  entirely  on  American  soil. 
The  Alaskan  Native  claims  have  been 
settled  for  the  most  part,  and  the  oil 
companies  are  prepared  to  begin  con- 
struction. But  the  pipeline  has  signif- 
icant disadvantages  as  well,  disadvan- 
tages not  shared  by  the  proposed  route 
through  Canada. 

Before  we  authorize  a  project  of  this 
scope — and  this  importance — it  would  be 
wise  to  ask  a  few  questions.  The  most 
basic  question  is  whether  or  not  we  know, 
as  result  of  thorough  study,  that  of  all 
the  possible  alternatives,  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  system  is  the  best,  en- 
vironmentally and  economically.  No  one 
has  been  able  to  provide  the  answer  to 
that  question  yet,  and  that  is  why  I  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Building  a  system  to  transport  oil  from 
Alaska  is  a  tremendous  job  involving 
large  sums  of  money,  large  numbers  of 
workers,  and  large  areas  of  land.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  project, 
the  Department  of  Interior's  environ- 
mental impact  statement  did  not  include 
a  thorough  study  of  the  alternative  Ca- 
nadian route.  We  need  to  know  what  the 
alternatives  are. 

A  study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  as  required  in  the  Mondale- 
Bayh  proposal,  would  provide  an  im- 
partial and  thorough  look  at  the  best  way 
to  make  Alaskan  oil  available  to  meet 
our  energy  needs.  The  National  Academy 
of  Science  report  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  It  is  vital  to  a  knowledgeable 
decision  on  location  of  the  pipeline. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion on  the  point,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  expressed  interest  in  the 
possibility  of  an  oil  pipeline  through  the 
Mackenzie  Valley.  If  the  Senate  approves 
the  Mondale-Bayh  proposal,  we  will  be 
able  to  discover  the  facts  through  nego- 
tiation—instead of  just  guessing  about 
what  kind  of  agreements  might  be  made. 
On  May  16.  Canada's  Minister  of  Energy. 
Mines  and  Resources,  the  Honorable 
Etonald  MacDonald,  said  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons: 

The  view  we  take  continues  to  be  that  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  would  be  the  best  route 
for  bringing  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  to  southern 
markets. 

Obviously,  Canada's  attitude  at  least  is 
no  deterrent  to  a  study  of  the  alterna- 
tives. But  Canada  has  said  that  it  will  not 
consider  a  Canadian  pipeline  if  one  has 
already  been  built  through  Alaska. 

Both  the  Canadian  and  the  Alaskan 
pipelines  raise  serious  envirorunental 
questions.  Supporters  of  the  Alaskan 
alternative  have  cited  the  environmentsd 
issue  of  migrating  caribou,  because  most 
Americans,  when  faced  with  a  choice 
between  energy  shortages  and  orderly 
caribou  migration,  of  course  would  sac- 


rifice the  caribou.  But  there  are  more 
serious  environmental  problems. 

Alaska  is  in  an  earthquake  zone — 
where  damage  to  the  pipeline  is  a  real 
possibility.  Such  damage  obviously  would 
affect  delivery  of  the  oil.  not  to  mention 
its  adverse  impact  on  the  environment. 

Inherent  in  the  pipeline-tanker  sys- 
tem of  the  Alaskan  route  is  the  loss  of 
oil  during  the  transfer  process  which 
would  result  inevitably  in  oil  pollution  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  raise  the  threat  of 
devastating  oil  spills.  The  tanker  route 
from  Valdez  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
a  difficult  and  tortuous  one.  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  severe  damage  to  the  northern 
coastline  is  great. 

Tlie  Canadian  pipeline  is  not  without 
environmental  liabilities,  but  it  certainly 
merits  consideration.  The  earthquake  po- 
tential is  not  as  great,  and  the  chance 
of  ocean  oil  spills  certainly  does  not  exist. 
The  Canadian  line  appears  preferable  on 
these  points,  but  an  adequate  study 
would  enable  us  to  weigh  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  route. 

A  natural  gas  line  through  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  is  being  planned  right  now. 
If  such  a  line  is  environmentally  and 
economically  sound,  it  would  seem  to  en- 
hance the  advantages  of  building  an  oil 
pipeline  along  the  same  route.  The  en- 
virorunental damage — which  is  inevita- 
ble— could  be  kept  to  a  minimum  if  the 
same  corridor  were  used  for  both  lines, 
and  many  of  the  facilities  needed  for  the 
building  of  one  line  could  be  used  for 
both. 

Time  is  the  argument  emphasized  most 
by  supporters  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line system.  We  do  need  Alaskan  oil 
and,  it  is  argued  that  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line system  will  make  it  available  to  the 
lower  48  States  more  quickly. 

The  oil  companies  have  already  made 
preparations  for  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and 
an  enviro.i.nental  impact  statement  has 
been  filed.  But  this  at  any  rate  .should 
not  be  made  the  primary  ju.stification 
for  deciding  the  pipelme  route.  Tlie  best 
route  will  be  the  one  which  best  serves 
the  national  interest,  and  we  presently 
have  no  indications  that  the  Alaskan 
route — under  consideration  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  the  oil  companies 
developing  the  Ala.skan  fields  have  pro- 
posed— meets  these  criteria. 

In  addition,  the  predictions  of  delay 
in  transporting  the  oil  through  Canada 
may  be  inflated.  The  Alaskan  pipeline  is 
still  tied  up  in  the  courts.  The  adequacy 
of  the  environmental  impact  statement 
on  it  is  in  doubt,  and  the  delay  may  be 
prolonged.  If  the  Mondale-Bayh  amend- 
ment is  passed,  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  study,  which  would  constitute  the 
environmental  impact  statement  would 
be  finished  in  a  year. 

With  the  results  of  that  study  and 
the  results  of  the  negotiations  in  hand. 
Congress  could  decide  where  the  pipe- 
line should  go.  At  that  point,  because  the 
information  required  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  would  be 
available,  the  decision  of  Congress 
would  lessen  the  likelihood  of  litigation. 
The  Mondale-Bayh  propo-sal  quite  pos- 
sibly could  shorten,  rather  than  length- 
en, the  time  involved  in  getting  the 
pipeline  built  and  the  oil  to  the  lower  48 
States. 


Time  is  an  important  factor,  but  it  Is 
not  the  only  one  deserving  attention.  If 
the  pipeline  is  built  through  Canada,  it 
may  lead  to  development  of  oil  reserves 
on  the  Canadian  frontier.  The  Canadian 
Govermnent  has  already  expressed  their 
interest  in  exporting  to  the  United 
States  oil  produced  from  such  reserves. 
The  possibility  of  this  additional  source 
of  oil  in  the  mid-1980's,  when  we  will 
be  desperately  m  need  of  it,  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  reason  for  giving  thorough 
consideration  to  the  trans-Canadian 
proposal. 

The  lower  48  States  need  Alaskan  oil. 
but  where  in  the  country  is  it  most  need- 
ed? The  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  system 
would  directly  serve  the  west  coast.  The 
trans-Canadian  pipeline  would  directly 
ser\-e  the  Midwest. 

I  believe  the  importance  of  this  factor 
is  irrefutable — not  because  of  any  nar- 
row regional  considerations,  but  because 
it  is  logical  to  send  the  oil  where  it  is 
needed.  Unless  there  were  overriding 
ecoonmic  and  envirorunental  reasons 
for  building  a  pipeline  which  would 
supply  the  west  coast,  it  would  seem  ele- 
mental to  me  that  the  oil  should  be 
transported  to  the  region  or  regions  of 
the  country  where  it  can  be  best  used. 
There  are  strong  indications  that  If 
Alaskan  oil  reaches  the  west  coast  in 
the  1970's  it  will  create  a  surplus  there — 
while  the  Midwest  suffers  from  another 
oil  shortage  and  continues  to  depend 
heavily  on  imports  from  the  Middle  East. 

We  need  Alaskan  oil.  The  coimtrj- 
needs  it,  the  Midwest  needs  it,  Iowa 
needs  it.  But  the  decision  on  how  to  get 
it  here  carmot  be  rushed  or  ill-con- 
sidered. Too  much  is  at  stake  for  that. 
What  is  the  best  route?  Which  pipeline 
can  be  built  quicker?  Which  proposal 
carries  the  fewer  envirorunental  haz- 
ards? Which  pipeline  will  get  the  fuel  to 
the  people  who  need  it  the  most? 

The  Bayh-Mondale  amendment  holds 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  and  I 
support  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  by  vote  of 
78  to  11,  the  Senate  on  July  10  adopted 
amendment  No.  306  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington, 
Senator  Jackson,  to  S.  1081 — the  Federal 
Lands  Right-of-Way  Act  of  1973. 

That  amendment  provides  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  vital  antitrust 
in%-estigative  and  enforcement  powers — 
the  power  to  enforce  its  own  subpenas; 
the  power  to  enforce  its  own  6(b)  re- 
ports :  and  the  power  to  seek  preliminary 
and  permanent  injunctions  where  neces- 
sary. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman 
Engman  and  other  senior  FTC  officials 
testified  before  the  Senate  Antitrast  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  on  June  27  that 
the  lack  of  these  powers  significantly  de- 
layed and  hampered  a  number  of  Trade 
Commission  investigations  into  the 
causes  of  the  present  energy  crisis.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  has  now  pro- 
vided FTC  with  the  necessary  powers  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

FTC  also  testified  before  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  that  it  is 
not  permitted  to  obtain  reports  author- 
ized by  section  6(b)  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  from  businesses  without  ap- 
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proval  and  clearance  by  the  Oflfice  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Busi- 
nes  Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Re- 
ports. 

This  requirement,  FTC  testified,  causes 
substantial  delays  in  important  investi- 
gative and  study  efforts.  Sometimes. 
OMB  clearance  is  never  received  and  in- 
vestigations are  effectively  blocked. 

Thus,  the  FTC's  Bureau  of  Economics' 
energy  industry  structure  study— 2  years 
in  the  making — has  had  to  rely  upon 
public  production  rather  than  company 
resen'e  data.  And  this  despite  FTC's  be- 
lief that  concentration  of  reserve  own- 
ersloip  is  vital  to  understanding  the  in- 
dustry. 

It  was  stated. 

Had  we  sought  to  collect  data  on  reserves, 
we  would  have  nothing  to  report  now  and 
probably  for  the  next  couple  years. 

The  Director  of  FTC's  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics accordingly  was: 
willing  to  stake  and  Jeopardize  |hisl  pro- 
fessional standing,  In  order  that  all  of  us  can 
understand  the  completely  woeful  Inade- 
quacy of  the  means  of  Informing  Congress 
and  the  country  of  what  [petroleum  re- 
serves) we  have  and  where  we  are  headed. 

This  gap  In  FTC's  powers  has  been 
termed  "scandalous"  by  the  FTC,  and  I 
believe  that  consumers  have  suffered  in- 
calculable harm.  In  addition  to  stymieing 
Important  energj'  investigations,  FTC 
testified  that  it  also  had  to  abandon  its: 
attempt  to  estimate  the  degree  of  overcharge, 
the  cost  to  consumers  of  various  pricing  be- 
havior that  existed  across  a  large  number 
of  industries. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Ti-ade  Com- 
mission is  an  independent  regulatory 
agency — an  arm  of  the  Congress.  I  see  no 
justification  for  OMB  to  prevent  the 
Commission  from  carrying  out  its  man- 
date. This  problem  can  be  overcome  by 
the  amendment  which  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  which,  at  an  appropriate  time,  I 
would  hope  to  be  able  to  offer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment. No.  332,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment 
(Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hart 
to  S.  1081) 

Immediately  following  Section  307,  add  a 
new  Section  308.  as  follows: 

Sec.  308.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46(b) )  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  the  Commission  shall  exercise  such 
powers  without  clearance  or  approval  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Business  Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Re- 
ports, or  anyone  else." 


consent  that  the  agreement  be  altered  to 
the  extent  that  Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr.  Javits 
be  in  control  of  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
8:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  8:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
ClarkK  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS COOK  AND  MOSS  TOMOR- 
ROW. AND  FOR  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  TO  BE  RESUMED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  *Mr.  Moss)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes:  that  he  be 
followed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  resume  its  considera- 
tion of  the  mifinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  1083 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  connection  with  the  time  agreement 
on  S.  1083,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  relating  to  ex- 
plosives, I  had  asked  that  the  time  for 
debate  on  the  bill  be  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  now 
find  that  both  of  those  Senators  are  on 
the  same  side  with  respect  to  the  bill, 
and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
MEASURES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  disposition  of  the 
Mondale-Bayh  amendment  and  after 
Senator  Gravel  has  been  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment,  the  Gravel 
amendment  then  be  set  aside  temporarily 
and  that  Mr.  Eagleton  be  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment:  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Eagleton  amendment, 
the  Gravel  amendment  again  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  so- 
called  explosives  bill,  S.  1083,  on  which 
a  time  limitation  has  been  entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Gravel  amendment  remain  in  a  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  status  until  the  disposi- 
tion of  S.  1083  on  tomorrow  or  until  the 
close  of  business,  whichever  is  the  ear- 
lier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Cook)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  1081.  The  question  at 
that  time  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Mondale,  cospon- 
sored  by  Mr.  Bayh.  There  will  be  a  de- 
bate of  not  to  exceed  2  hours  on  that 
amendment. 

At  the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  a  vote  will  occur 
on  the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  yet  been  ordered, 
but  there  is  no  question  but  that  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Mondale- 
Bayh  amendment,  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Gravel  will  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  question,  but 
it  will  be  immediately  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Eagleton. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Eagleton,  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Gravel  will  again  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily, and  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  1083,  a  bill  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  Federal  law 
relating  to  explosives.  There  is  a  time 
agreement  on  S.  1083.  There  will  be  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  undoubtedly. 

Upon  the  dispo.«ition  of  S.  1083  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Gravel  to  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  bill.  Other  yea-and-nay 
votes  could  occur  during  the  afternoon 
in  the  event,  by  unanimous  consent,  that 
amendment  is  laid  aside  to  take  up  other 
amendments  or  other  business. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour 
of  8:30  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  He  will  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  the  hour  of  8:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  aiireed  to;  and  at  6  21 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned,  under  the 
previous  order,  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
July  13.  1973.  at  8:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  12.  1973; 

Depart.ment  or  Justice 

Thomas  K.  Kaulukukul.  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Edw.ird  J.  Michaels,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Doroteo  R.  Baca,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  term  of  4  years   reappointment. 

Walter  J.  Link,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  dl.«trict  of  North  Dakota 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

George  L.  Tennyson,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  U.sT  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappoint- 
ment. 

Roval  K.  Buttars.  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Dovle  W  James,  of  Colorado,  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 
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Charles  E.  Robinson,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  naarshal  for  the  western  district  ol 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reap- 
pointment. 

Charles  R.  Wilcox,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

BUI  Games  Murray,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  12,  1973: 

Department  of  Justice 

John  R.  Wllks,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 


George  W.  P.  Cook,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Department   of   State 

William  H.  Sullivan,  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Amba.s,sador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Philippines. 

Philip  K.  Crowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Denmark. 

William  D.  Brewer,  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

William  I.  Cargo,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 


tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 

Tlio  following-named  Foreign  Service  o£H- 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career  minister: 

William  G.  Bowdler,  of  Florida. 

William  B.  Buffum,  of  New  Tork. 

Jack  B.  Kublsch.  of  Michigan. 

Thomas  W.  McElhlney,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Malcolm  Toon,  of  Maryland. 

Asian  Development  Bank 

Paul  Rex  Beach,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  Di- 
rector of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-r/iars(/ai^,  July  12, 1973 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength.— Is&i&h.  40:  31. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the 
refuge  and  strength  of  the  people  in 
every  age,  come  Thou  anew  into  our 
hearts  as  we  bow  humbly  in  Thy  pres- 
ence. Help  us  to  realize  our  dependence 
upon  Thee  and  our  need  of  Thy  forgive- 
ness. Thy  goiidance  and  Thy  love.  Make 
us  conscious  of  Thy  spirit  and  give  us 
to  know  that  with  Thee  we  are  equal 
to  every  experience  and  ready  for  every 
responsibility. 

We  do  not  ask  for  easy  tasks  but  for 
the  willingness  to  do  them,  easy  or  hard; 
we  do  not  pray  for  light  burdens  but 
for  the  strength  to  carry  them,  light  or 
heav>';  we  do  not  seek  for  work  we  like 
to  do  but  for  the  spirit  to  like  what  we 
have  to  do.  Grant  us  wisdom  and 
strength  for  the  work  of  this  day. 

Let  Thy  spirit  work  mightily  in  our 
Nation  and  in  our  world  that  hurts  may 
be  healed,  divisions  may  no  longer  di- 
vide, and  truth  may  reign  in  every  mind, 
and  good  will  may  dwell  in  every  heart. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  armoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1141.  An  act  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  date  emblematic  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution  for  dol- 
lars, half  dollars,  and  quarter  dollars,  to  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  of  special  gold  and  sliver 
coins  commemorating   the  Bicentennial  of 


the  American  Revolution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1328.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  between  the 
cities  of  Tijuana  in  the  State  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  and  Vancouver  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  by  way  of 
the  cities  of  Seattle  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, Portland  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
Sacramento.  San  Francisco,  Fresno,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

S.  1435.  An  act  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  amend  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  with  respect  to 
certain  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
salaries. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No.  333) 

Adams  Downing  Michel 

Alexander  Esch  Mitchei:.  N.Y. 

.Anderson.  111.  Evins.  Tenn.  Moorhead.  Pa. 

Ashley  Fisher  Morean 

Badillo  Ford.  Nelsen 

Blatnlk  William  D.  Pa.s.sman 

Boggs  Fraser  Pepper 

Boiling  Frenzel  Pettis 

Brotzman  Glalmo  Reld 

Brown,  Calif.  Goldwater  Rhodes 

Burgener  Gray  Roblson.  N.Y. 

Burke.  Calif.  Griffiths  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hanley  Rosenthal 

Carter  Hawkins  Rousselot 

Chlsholm  Henderson  Roybal 

Clark  Holifleld  Ryan 

Clausen.  Howard  Satterfleld 

Don  H.  Huber  Slack 

Collins.  111.  Johnson.  Calif.   Steed 

Culver  Landgrebe  Stephens 

Danlelson  Latta  Teas^ue,  Tex. 

Dellums  McFall  Thone 

Dent  McKay  WlLson.  Bob 

Dlggs  Madliian  Yates 

Dorn  Mailltard 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  361 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FRIENDSHIP'S  DOOR 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  club  called  Friendship's  Door,  begun 
by  a  young  lady  In  my  district,  Maxine 
Gabe. 

Friendship's  Door  is  a  correspondence 
club  for  handicapped  persons  who  can 
share  friendship  through  letters  and 
tapes.  Some  of  the  members  are  home- 
bound  because  of  age,  and  others  by 
physical  problems.  But  all  are  welcome 
to  join  the  club,  which  I  know  has 
brought  a  lot  of  sunshine  and  happiness 
into  the  lives  of  its  members. 

Those  who  wish  to  join  can  write  to 
Maxine  Gabe,  545  NE.  121st  Street, 
North  Miami,  Fla.  33161.  Maxine. 
through  Friendship's  Door,  is  providing 
a  much-needed  service  to  those  people 
who  need  a  little  more  light  in  their  lives. 
And  Maxine  would  welcome  some  new 
members. 


BUREAUCRATS  STYMIE  INTENT 
OF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  HUDNUT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
classic  confrontations  in  our  Nation's 
history  is  the  one  taking  place  during 
this  session  of  Congress  between  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government.  An 
illustration  appears  in  the  area  of  our 
Nation's  health  programs.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Recently  the  Health  Programs  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1973  was  passed  almost  unan- 
imously and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President,  thus  authorizing  the  continua- 
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tion  in  fiscal  year  1974  of  12  health  pro- 
grams such  as  community  mental 
health  centers,  Hill-Burton,  regional 
medical  programs,  and  so  on. 

Now  our  committee  has  discovered 
that  through  regulations  and  directives 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  is  being  willfully 
violated  or  ignored  so  far  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  some  of  these  programs 
through  extension  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. To  me,  this  state  of  affairs  is 
amazing  and  shocking. 

I  feel  I  must  ask :  What  will  the  Con- 
gress do  about  this?  What  power  do  we 
have  to  enforce  our  legislation  when  it 
is  disregarded  by  the  Executive?  How 
can  the  will  of  the  people  effectively  ex- 
press itself  when  the  bureaucrats  stymie 
authorized  programs? 

I  do  not  have  the  answers,  but  I  wish 
some  wiser  and  more  experienced  heads 
in  the  Congress  would  give  me  some. 


GOVERNMENT  CADILLACS  ADD 
TO  AIR  POLLUTION 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  been  hearing  the  ques- 
tion of  gasoline  shortage  in  the  last 
several  days.  During  this  period  of  time 
a  very  anomalous  situation  has  hap- 
pened. After  I  left  the  hearing  I  saw  a 
number  of  Cadillacs  in  the  horseshoe 
drive  entrance  of  the  Rayburn  Building 
which  had  brought  various  bureaucrats 
to  testify  before  the  committees  or 
watch  others  testify  or  what  have  you. 

On  that  day  when  the  air  pollution  was 
worst  in  this  area,  their  engines  were 
running  in  order  to  keep  the  Cadillac, 
with  no  one  in  it  except  the  chauffeur, 
cool  so  the  witness  could  come  back  and 
enter  a  cool  Cadillac  to  drive  back  in. 

Today  I  passed  that  area,  and  this  is 
a  beautiful  day,  a  cool  day,  but  there 
were  two  chauffeurs  sitting  in  a  Cadillac 
waiting  for  Assistant  Secretary  Sheldon 
Lubar  of  HUD  who  is  testifying  I  assume 
before  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. The  Cadillac's  engine  was  run- 
ning to  cool  the  two  chauffeurs,  but  ap- 
parently the  cooling  would  have  been  too 
intense  so  they  left  the  windows  open, 
but  the  engine  was  running. 


LIRR  COMMUTERS  SHOULD  NOT 
HAVE  TO  PAY  HIGHER  FARES 
TO  COVER  DEFICIT 

<Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
mayed by  New  York  Metropolitan  Tran- 
sit Authority  Commissioner  William 
Ronan's  statement  yesterday  that  the 
cost  of  Long  Island  Railroad  commuter 
tickets  could  increase  an  average  of  70 
percent  next  January  to  cover  a  $93  mil- 
lion deficit  over  1974  and  1975.  This  is 
an  unconscionable  increase,  far  beyond 


the  ability  of  many  Long  Islanders  to 
pay.  Since  Dr.  Ronan  admitted  that  re- 
cent settlements  with  LIRR  unions  were 
"not  excessive,"  how  can  he  justify  this 
sudden  need  for  a  massive  price  rise? 

New  York's  commuting  public,  denied 
any  appeal,  can  no  longer  be  subjected 
to  the  rulings  of  this  oligarchy.  The  MTA 
mu-st  be  made  subject  to  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission  or  an 
outside  investigative  body  as  a  watchdog 
to  protect  commuters  from  continued  un- 
fair and  excessive  rate  increases. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Dr.  Ronan's  entire 
statement  in  which  he  reveals  his  sup- 
port for  publicly  subsidized  mass  transit. 
I  have  long  supported  increased  Fed- 
eral funding  for  local  transportation,  as 
have  virtually  all  other  metropolitan 
New  York  Congressmen,  as  a  way  to  al- 
leviate our  severe  pollution  and  energy 
problems.  Dr.  Ronan's  support  for  our 
cause  would  have  been  useful  and  most 
welcome.  I  wish  we  had  known  of  Dr. 
Ronan's  letter  to  President  Nixon  urging 
him  to  support  operating  subsidies  for 
mass  transportation.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  Dr.  Ronan  waited  until  now  to 
announce  this  letter.  Where  was  Dr. 
Ronan  during  congressional  debate  on 
this  issue  when  his  opinion  would  have 
possibly  had  an  effect? 

It  is  naive  of  Dr.  Ronan  to  claim  that 
without  those  subsidies  such  drastic  price 
increases  are  necessary  on  the  LIRR.  The 
MTA  also  has  jurisdiction  over  a  number 
of  bridges  and  tunnels  in  New  York  City 
which  show  a  profit  each  year.  The  tolls 
on  these  facilities  are  paid  by  New  York 
commuters.  It  makes  sense  to  me  to  use 
some  of  those  funds  to  subsidize  the  op- 
eration of  the  LIRR.  Failure  to  do  so 
may  increase  the  price  of  commuter 
tickets  forcing  many  Llers  onto  already 
clogged  roads  into  New  York  City.  That 
cannot  be  allowed  to  happen. 


BUREAUCRATS    MUST    OBEY 
THE    LAW 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hudnut)  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment,  has 
made  a  statement  that  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  if  they  did  not  hear 
it,  should  take  the  time  to  read  in  the 
Record. 

He  has  pointed  up  a  continuing  prob- 
lem that  is  accelerating,  that  this  Con- 
gress must  face.  That  is,  when  we  pass 
legislation  which  is  even  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  as  signifying  his  ap- 
proval, then  the  HEW  bureaucracy  re- 
fuses to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  The  Etepartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has,  in  effect,  refused 
to  obey  the  law.  Health  agencies  and 
health  projects  all  over  this  Nation  are 
having  now  to  go  to  court  to  get  the 
courts  to  tell  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  an  impossible  sit- 
uation, and  I  hope  that  it  is  something 
this  Congress  is  going  to  face  up  to  and 
do  something  about  when  we  cannot  even 


get  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  simply  obey  the  law. 
That  is  all  we  ask,  obey  the  law,  and  they 
are  refusing  to  do  it. 


A  REPUBLIC— CAN  WE  KEEP  IT? 

(Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Nation  was  told  by  former  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell,  who  was 
named  in  1969  to  "restore  a  climate  of 
law  and  order,"  and  eliminate  permis- 
siveness in  dealing  with  lawbreakers,  that 
he  withheld  knowledge  of  criminal, 
highly  criminal,  activity  not  only  from 
the  President,  but  the  people.  His  stated 
reason:  The  reelection  of  the  President 
might  be  jeopardized  by  such  revelation. 
The  most  exquisite  element  of  this  ra- 
tionale was  his  particular  fear  that  the 
likely  reaction  of  the  President  himself 
posed  the  principal  danger — which  is  to 
say  the  highest  judicial  officer  in  the  land 
concealed  criminal  acts  from  the  highest 
Executive  officer  in  the  land  for  fear  the 
latter  would  use  the  information  properly 
as  President  and,  therefore,  detrimen- 
tally as  a  candidate  for  that  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cold  is  the  American  spine 
that  does  not  get  a  chill  from  such  dread 
reasoning.  And  sunburned  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  does  not  redden  at  such  a  back- 
handed compliment.  It  is  said  the  witness 
remains  unperturbed.  Is  he  to  be  con- 
gratulated, or  pitied,  or  scorned  as  a 
pariah  even  in  this  age  of  lost  innocence? 
America  is,  or  should  be,  deeply  per- 
turbed. And  mere  painful  silence  is  no 
longer  a  sufficient  reproach.  What  is 
needed  now,  not  tomorrow,  not  when  the 
hearings  conclude,  but  now — is  a  clear 
unequivocal  expression  of  chagrin,  sor- 
row, and  most  importantly,  rededication 
to  the  ageless  promise  of  the  gift  we  still 
share — "a  Republic — if  you  can  keep  it." 
And  that  expression,  that  pledge  can  only 
come,  and  must  come  from  the  President 
himself. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8860)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers  of 
plentiful  supphes  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8860,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SCHEBLE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scherle: 
On    page    22,    line    12.    strike    the    words 
"•1.38  per  bushel."  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "$1.53  per  bushel." 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple.  All  it  does  is 
increase  the  House  version  of  the  target 
price  from  $1.38  a  bushel  to  the  Senate 
version  of  $1.53  a  bushel. 

My  reason  for  doing  this  is  because  I 
feel  it  is  imperative  to  increase  produc- 
tion, and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
do  that  is  to  create  some  type  of  incen- 
tive. The  $1.53  price  is  only  70  percent 
of  parity. 

The  House  version  of  $1.38  calls  for 
63  percent  of  parity. 

Now,  this  is  an  intolerable  figure.  There 
is  no  one  who  can  produce  at  that  price 
at  present-day  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  to  the 
debate  here  on  the  House  floor  for  the 
last  2  days,  I  am  surprised  and  saddened 
by  the  verbal  castigation  of  American 
agriculture.  The  callous  comments  di- 
rected toward  the  farmer  are  indefensi- 
ble. To  blame  the  farmer  for  the  prob- 
lems of  our  economic  society  is  totally 
unfair.  Production  is  geared  to  a  merci- 
less market — totally  unsympathetic.  Any 
fault  or  criticism  concerning  surpluses 
or  shortages  should  be  directed  toward 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
weather,  both  of  which  are  uncontrol- 
lable. Agriculture  today,  as  it  always  has 
been  since  the  beginning  of  time,  is  a 
feast-or-famine  occupation  or  a  chick- 
en-to-feathers  operation.  This  is  exactly 
what  it  amounts  to,  because  at  no  time 
does  the  farmer  know  exactly  how  much 
he  has  to  produce  for  the  requirements 
of  society. 

The  farmer  u.sually  does  what  is  rec- 
ommenaed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Based  on  their  calculations  and 
estimates,  the  farmer  is  governed 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  consumers  of  this 
coimtry  have  always  been  blessed  with 
ample  food,  many  times  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  producer.  The  incentive  to  pro- 
duce Is  the  secret  to  production,  and 
only  by  this  method  will  we  continue  to 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  food. 

The  producer  has  been  subsidized  for 
many,  many  years,  but  let  me  give  you 
a  few  examples  of  how  agriculture  has 
suffered  in  the  past,  particularly  m  farm 
income.  The  following  comparisons  are 
quite  revealing. 

The  earning  capacity  of  the  farmer  in 
1972  was  $7,500  a  year;  for  a  blue-collar 
worker,  it  was  $10,000  a  year:  and  for 
the  white-collar  worker  it  was  $14,500  a 
year. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  'market  basket," 
as  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, cost  the  average  consumer  $850. 
Today  the  same  market  basket,  with  the 
some  ingredients,  with  the  same  content, 
cost  $1,360.  Now,  during  that  course  of 
time  only  15  percent  of  the  increase 
actually  went  for  food.  The  remaining  85 
percent  went  for  storage,  transportation, 
packaging,  retailing,  and  other  sundry 
costs. 

Twenty  years  ago  23  percent  of  the 
consumers  disposable  income  was  used 
for  food.  Today  15.6  percent  of  disposable 


income  is  used  for  food.  In  that  period 
of  time,  because  of  the  eflBciency.  tech- 
nology, and  the  mechanical  ability  of 
the  farmers,  they  have  saved  the  con- 
suming public  $53  billion,  to  be  used  for 
vacations,  recreation,  campers,  boats, 
stereos — you  name  it.  It  did  not  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  farmers. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that 
Members  of  this  House  talked  about  a 
fuel  crisis  and  an  energy  crisis,  and  no 
one  paid  any  attention  to  them.  It  is 
inherent  to  the  American  makeup  that 
no  one  worries  about  anything  until  the 
well  runs  dry.  Today  we  have  both. 

There  are  people  in  this  country  today 
who  are  writing  letters  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  asking  that  food  be 
federalized.  How  would  the  Members 
like  to  see  food  in  this  country  declared 
a  public  utility? 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  Members  of  the 
House — We  cannot  ask  the  farmers  to 
continually  produce  more  without  mak- 
ing a  profit.  Since  1945,  23  million  peo- 
ple have  left  the  farms.  Last  year  39,000 
farms  disappeared  from  a  production 
status. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Scherle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  the  farmers  and  the  producers 
are  up  against  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  millions  of  Americans 
watched  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  baby  chicks 
on  television  last  week  because  farmers 
can  no  longer  afford  to  raise  them.  This 
shocking  spectacle  may  soon  become 
commonplace — nor  will  it  be  limited  to 
poultry  alone.  There  are  reports  that 
bred  sows  are  being  sent  to  slaughter  be- 
fore farrowing  for  the  same  reason. 
Breeding  meat-producing  animals  is  fast 
becoming  an  unprofitable  proposition 
because  feed  costs  exceed  the  allowable 
selling  price  for  meat.  The  price  of  feed 
has  risen  $18  a  ton  since  the  adminis- 
tration slapped  on  meat  price  ceilings  3 
months  ago.  and  the  new  freeze  on  all 
prices  comes  too  late  to  ease  the  squeeze. 
Since  the  fii-st  of  this  year,  pork  pro- 
ducers' costs  from  farrow  to  finish  have 
jumped  more  than  $25  per  pig.  Cattle- 
men face  cost  hikes  of  more  than  $10  a 
hundredweight  while  poultrymen  who 
stay  in  the  market  under  present  condi- 
tions would  lose  15  cents  for  every  dozen 
eggs  produced,  and  30  cents  for  each 
broiler  chicken  that  goes  to  market.  As 
long  as  production  costs  exceed  permis- 
sible selling  prices,  stockmen  will  be 
forced  to  reduce  their  inventory.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  American  con- 
sumer will  soon  feel  the  supply  pinch. 
If  the  present  trend  continues,  there  will 
be  few  if  any  chickens  to  buy  anywhere 
at  any  price.  Pork  and  beef  could  soon 
join  them  on  the  housewife's  list  of  en- 
dangered species. 

Those  who  know  and  understand  agri- 
culture support  a  solution  I  have  long 
advocated:  the  removal  of  any  price 
ceiling  on  food.  Wholesale  and  retail 
meat  prices  should  be  allowed  to  "float"; 
at  a  minimum,  producers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  along  any  cost  increases. 


However,  the  administration's  top  eco- 
nomic "experts"  have  convinced  the 
White  House  to  slap  an  embargo  on  two 
agricultural  exports,  soybeans  and  cot- 
tonseed. As  usual,  agriculture  is  bearing 
the  bnmt  of  the  required  adjustment. 
Producers  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  current  shortage  and  want  to  insure 
ample  domestic  supplies,  but  not  by  im- 
periling the  overseas  markets  developed 
over  the  years  with  such  effort.  This  de- 
cision, which  voids  some  existing  export 
contracts,  threatens  not  only  our  new 
commercial  partners  in  the  Communist 
bloc  but  also  our  old  trading  relation- 
ships with  allies  of  long  standing.  Our 
credibility  and  reliability  will  be  se- 
riously called  into  question.  This  policy 
will  also  be  disastrous  to  the  balance  of 
payments  and  could  further  weaken  the 
American  dollar  overseas.  Thus  the  brief 
life  span  of  those  pathetic  baby  chicks 
will  have  ramifications  reaching  far  be- 
yond their  own  unfortunate  fate. 

How  can  we  expect  these  people  to  pro- 
duce when  prices  are  frozen  and  ceilings 
imposed,  while  the  cost  of  feed  and  other 
items  required  to  produce  these  com- 
modities continue  to  increase? 

I  would  advocate  taking  all  ceilings  off 
and  give  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
produce.  At  least  this  method  would  be 
equitable. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Iowa     (Mr. 

SCHERLE)  . 

This  bill  is  on  its  death  bed.  At  most 
it  has  only  a  few  weeks  to  live,  in  my 
opinion.  I  think  we  might  as  well  give 
it  the  coup  de  grace  right  now,  and  this 
amendment  would  certainly  do  it.  What 
we  ought  to  do  is  come  In  with  a  rea- 
sonable farm  bill  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent concept.  Public  Law  480,  and  food 
stamps  which  I  support  should  not  be  in 
the  same  package,  anyway. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
fMr.  Scherle)  has  a  great  idea  of  one 
way  to  really  kill  this  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  word  "parity"  is  be- 
ing thrown  around  here  a  lot.  This  fig- 
ure that  is  being  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man f"om  Iowa  'Mr.  Scherle)  is  S1.53 
per  bushel  for  corn  or  70  percent  of 
parity.  I  have  made  a  quick  calculation 
and  have  determined  that  this  means 
that  parity  would  be  $2.19  for  a  bushel. 
I  confirmed  that  parity  today  is  $2.19  per 
bushel  for  corn  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota    iMr.   Zwach). 

What  is  parity?  What  does  the  word 
"parity"  mean? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Somebody 
is  going  to  have  to  explain  that  who 
understands  better  than  I.  Let  us  ask 
the  head  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Peed 
Grains,  Mr.  Foley.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The  gen- 
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tleman  from  Ohio  wants  an  explanation 
of  what  parity  is. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Parity  is  a  rather  com- 
plicated formula  by  which  farm  costs 
and  prices  are  referred  to  a  base  here 
which  is  the  base  of  1912  to  1914. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Did  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  1912? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  1912  to  1914.  I  am  sorry. 
1910  to  1914.  Costs  and  prices  are  ad- 
justed at  the  present  time  relative  to 
what  they  were  in  relation  to  costs  and 
prices  in  that  base  period  of  1910  to 
1914.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  talking 
about,  let  us  say,  the  price  of  wheat,  the 
cost  of  production  as  to  prices  would  be 
the  target  price  of  $2.05,  if  accepted — 70 
percent  of  what  the  price  would  have 
been  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  1910  to 
1914.  It  is  something  more  complex  than 
that.  That  is  a  rather  simplistic  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  is  just  as  clear  as  mud. 
Apparently  1910  was  a  pretty  good  year. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  just  want  to  advise  the 
gentleman  that  on  page  147,  there  Is  a 
discussion  on  parity. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  What  surprises  me 
about  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  is  that  he  is 
just  recommending  here  a  guaranteed 
price  of  70  percent  of  parity  for  his  com 
farmers,  while  another  part  of  this  bill 
guarantees  80  percent  for  dairy  farmers. 
Why  be  a  piker? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  I  got  permission 
in  the  House  to  include  in  connection 
with  my  remarks  a  summary  of  agricul- 
tural laws  as  they  would  exist  if  we  fail 
to  pass  new  farm  legislation.  At  this  time 
I  would  like  to  read  to  you  this  summary: 
StJMM.fRY  OF  Statutory  Provisions  Effec- 
tive   ON    E.XPIRATION    OF    ACRlCULTtJRAL    ACT 

OF  1970 

Tlie  authority  granted  bv  the  Agricultural 
Act  Of  1970  (P.L.  91-524.  84  Stat.  1378  ap- 
proved November  30.  1970) .  extends  only  to 
the  1971,  1972,  and  1973  crops.  The  outline 
which  follows  summarizes  the  statutory 
authority  which  will  be  operative  In  the 
event  iio  Congressional  action  Is  taken  to 
continue  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  In  effect  beyond  the  1973  crop 
of  the  commodities  mentioned   In  the  Act. 

WHEAT 

Under  existing  permanent  legislation.  Sec- 
tion 333  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1333)  the  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  proclaim  a  national 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat.  The  allotment 
Is  to  be  apportioned  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  that  Act.  In  addition,  under  Sec- 
tion 332  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1332)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  must  determine  prior 
to  April  15  whether  to  proclaim  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat.  If  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  is  proclaimed  by 
the  Secretarv-,  a  referendum  must  be  con- 
ducted among  farmers  to  determine  whether 
they  favor  or  oppose  marketing  quotas  for 
the  year  or  years  for  which  they  have  been 


proclaimed.  Section  336  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1336). 

If  wheat  marketing  quotas  are  proclaimed 
and  approved  by  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum,  such 
quotas  would  be  in  effect;  land-use  penalties 
for  failure  to  make  mandatory  diversion  of 
acreage  to  approved  crops  would  be  pmyable 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  339  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  A^t  of  1938.  as 
amended:  and.  a  wheat  marketing  certificale 
program  pursuant  to  Section  379c  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965  would  also  be  op- 
erative. (7  U.S.C.  1339(a)  (II.  1379c.) 

Processors  of  wheat  would  be  required  to 
pay  full  value  of  domestic  certificates  and 
exporters  of  wheat  the  value  of  variable 
certificates  determined.  In  part,  by  the  world 
market  for  wheat. 

Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by 
domestic  marketing  certificates  would  be 
mandatory  at  a  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  det«r- 
mlnes  appropriate.  Price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  export  certificates  would  be 
required  at  a  level  not  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  Price  support  for 
wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  cer- 
tificates would  be  at  a  level  not  in  excess  of 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  taking  Into 
consideration  competitive  world  prices  for 
wheat,  feeding  values  of  wheat,  the  relation- 
ship to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which 
price  support  is  made  available  for  feed 
grains.  Price  support  may  be  made  available 
only  to  cooperators  as  defined  in  Section  107 
and.  If  a  commercial  wheat-producing  area 
is  established,  only  In  such  area.  Section  107 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1445a  note). 

If  a  national  marketing  quota  Is  not  pro- 
claimed or  if  producers  disapprove  market- 
ing quotas,  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able as  prescribed  in  Section  lOi  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1441).  Section  101  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  to  make  price  support 
available  to  cooperators.  If  producers  have 
not  disapproved  marketing  quotas,  at  a  level 
not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  parity 
dependent  upon  the  supply  percentage  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  If  pro- 
ducers disapprove  marketing  quotas,  price 
support  is  available  to  cooperators  at  50  per 
centum  of  its  parity  price. 

The  term  "cooperator,"  is  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 408(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1428(b)  )  as  a  pro- 
ducer who  does  not  knowlnglv  exceed  his 
acreage  allotment. 

FEED    GRAINS 

No  acreage  allotments  have  ever  been  re- 
quired by  law  for  any  feed  grains  except  corn. 
In  the  case  of  corn.  Section  330  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1441.  note)  provides  that  acreage 
allotments  and  a  commercial  corn  producing 
area  shall  not  be  established  for  the  1959 
and  subsequent  crops  of  corn. 

Price  support  for  1974  and  subsequent 
crops  of  feed  grains  would  be  avaUable  In 
accordance  with  Section  105(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  There 
would  be  no  provision  for  price  support  pay- 
ments or  a  set-aside  program.  Section  105(a) 
provides  that  price  support  must  be  made 
available  to  producers  of  corn  at  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum 
of  Its  parity  price  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  will  not  result  In  the  In- 
crease of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  com.  Price  support  would  also  be 
required  to  be  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  the  1974  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghums  at  a  level  of  the  parity  price  of  such 


crops  as  he  determines  Is  fair  and  reasonable 
in  relation  to  the  level  at  which  the  price 
support  Is  made  available  for  com.  taking 
into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  the 
commodities  in  relation  to  corn  and  such 
other  factors. 

UPLAND  COTTON 

The  determinations  relating  to  a  national 
marketing  quota  would  be  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  pro- 
vided In  Section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1342) .  Assuming  that  a  marketing  quota  was 
determined,  acreage  allotments  would  then 
be  required  under  Section  344  of  that  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1344).  In  no  event  could  the  national 
acreage  allotment  be  less  than  16  mllUon 
acres.  A  referendum  of  farmers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  cotton  to  determine 
whether  they  favor  or  oppose  marketing 
quotas  would  be  required  under  Section  343 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1343). 

Price  support  would  be  made  avaUable  to 
cooperators  on  the  crop  If  producers  had  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas.  Section  103 
(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1444(a) )  would  be  opera- 
tive with  respect  to  the  1974  and  subsequent 
crops  of  upland  cotton.  The  level  of  price 
support  would  not  be  more  than  90  per  cen- 
tum nor  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  of  upland  cotton  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  takmg  into 
consideration  the  factors  specified  In  Section 
401(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1741(b)  ). 

If  producers  disapprove  marketing  quotas 
price  support  would  be  made  avaUable  to 
cooperators  under  Section  101(d)(3)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  at  50 
per  centum  of  parity.  The  Secretary  would 
also  have  discretionary  authority  under  Sec- 
tions 103(a(  and  101(d)(5)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  make  price 
support  available  to  noncooperators  at  such 
level  not  In  excess  of  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port to  cooperators  as  would  facilitate  the 
effective  operation  of  the  program.  (7  U.S.C. 
1441(d)  and  7  U.S.C.  1441(a).) 

In  addition,  the  authority  to  sell  and 
transfer  cotton-acreage  allotments  will  ex- 
pire with  the  1973  crop. 

CCC    MINIMUM    SALES    PRICES 

In  the  absence  of  new  legislation,  after 
July  31,  1974.  CCC  may  sell  upland  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  105  per 
centum  of  the  then  current  loan  rate  plus 
carrying  charges. 

Generally,  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427 »,  the  CCC  minimum 
sale  price  for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  other 
commodities  following  expiration  of  the 
marketing  year  for  the  1973  crops,  will  be  105 
per  centum  above  the  then  current  support 
price  for  the  commodity  plus  reasonable  car- 
ryuig  charges. 

SOYBEANS — COTTON'SEED 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1446d)  If  either  cottonseed  or  soy 
beans  Is  supported  under  that  Act  then  the 
price  of  the  other  "shall  be  supported  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  cause 
them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  mar- 
ket." This  legislation — suspended  for  the 
1971  through  1973  crops  of  cottonseed  and 
soybeans — would  again  be  effective  if  new 
legislation  is  not  adopted. 

BUTTERFAT 

If  no  new  legislation  Is  enacted,  manda- 
tory price  support  for  butterfat  and  the 
products  of  butterfat  would  again  become 
effective.  Under  the  provisions  of  Section 
201(C)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  after  March  31,  1974  (the  end  of 
the    1973-74    marketing   year)    the   price   of 
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whole  milk,  butterfat  and  the  products  of 
such  commodities  "shall  be  supported  at 
such  level  not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary In  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply." 
(7  U.S.C.  1446  note.)  Mandatory  price  sup- 
port for  butterfat  and  the  products  of  but- 
terfat was  suspended  by  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970. 

OTHER   LEGISLATIVE   AUTHORITY    WHICH    WILL 
EXPIRE 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
law  which  will  be  in  effect  if  no  new  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  a  number  of  other  authori- 
ties covered  bv  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
are  scheduled  to  expire  In  1973.  These  are: 

ACRICULTTRAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED— PUBLIC  LAW 
480 — 83D  CONGRESS 

Without  new  legislation,  no  agreements  to 
finance  sales  under  title  I  and  no  programs  of 
assistance  under  title  n  shall  be  entered  Into 
after  December  31.  1973.  (7  U.S.C.  1736c.) 

MILK 

Authority  to  transfer  dairy  products  to 
mUltary  and  veterans  hospitals  now  available 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1446a)  wUl  expire  December  31.  1973.  The 
dairy  Indemnity  program  conducted  under 
Public  Law  90-484,  82  Stat.  750  (7  U.S.C. 
4501)   wUl  end  June  30.  1973. 

The  dairy  base  plan  provisions  contained 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (^  US^C. 
608c  note)  also  terminate  December  31,  i»/J. 
except  for  class  1  base  plans  Issued  prior  to 
that  date,  but  In  no  event  shall  any  order 
issued  extend  or  be  effective  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976. 

WOOL  INCLTTDING  MOHAIE 

Unless  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1974  (7 
0SC  1782  et  seq.)  Is  extended,  mandatory 
price  support  for  wool  and  mohair,  and  the 
authority  to  provide  price  support  through 
payments,  will  expire  on  December  31,  1973. 
Thereafter,  price  support  for  wool  would  be 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary  under  Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  M 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1447) .  and  if  price  support 
13  made  available  it  would  have  to  be  through 
loans  or  purchases;  payments  could  not  be 
utUlzed. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROGRAMS 

Other  programs  also  due  to  expire  on  De- 
cember 31,  1973,  m  the  absence  of  new  legis- 
lation are  the  Beekeepers  Indemnity  Pro- 
gram (7  U.S.C.  135b  note),  and  the  Crop 
Land  Conversion  Program  (16  VS.C.  590p 
(e)). 

UNrrED  STATES  HAD  AND  HAS  ATTTHORrrY  TO  SELL 
COMPETITIVELY    IN    WORLD    MARKETS 

At  this  time  when  we  need  production 
and  foreign  exports  to  earn  doUars  we 
need  to  study  these  provisions  which 
show  that  in  some  instances,  they  would 
be  an  Improvement  over  the  act  before 
us  in  view  of  the  amendments  we  have 
adopted  because  we  would  produce,  sup- 
ply domestic  needs,  and  regain  our  for- 
eign sales. 

Also  may  I  say  that  I  brought  together 
in  volume  9  of  our  hearings  a  reprint  of 
hearings  our  committee  held  in  1956  and 
1957  where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Benson,  and  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Butz, 
agreed  that  the  buildup  of  commodities 
In  U.S.  storage  did  not  come  from  the 
operation  of  the  law.  but  arose  because 
our  Government,  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  refused  to 
sell  our  commodities  on  the  world  market 
at  competitive  prices  as  authorized  and 
contemplated  by  law. 


Let  me  read  you  the  hearings  to  which 
I  refer: 

Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriations 
FOR  195S 

Friday,  July  29,  1955. 
commodity  credit  corporation 

(Witnesses — J.  A.  McConnell.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  Earl  Hughes,  Admin- 
istrator, Commodity  Stabilization  Service; 
W.  C.  Berger,  Associate  Administrator. 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service;  F.  M. 
Rhodes,  Director,  Cotton  Division,  Com- 
modity Stabilization  Service;  Preston 
Richards.  Deputy  Administrator.  Price 
Support.  Commodity  Stabilization  Service; 
Larry  Manwaring,  Deputy  Administrator, 
Production  Adjustment,  Commodity  Stabi- 
lization Service;  Marvin  McLaln,  Director, 
Grain  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service;  W.  E.  Underbill.  Assistant  to  Dep- 
uty Administrator.  Price  Support,  Com- 
modity Stabilization  Service;  C  B.  Howe, 
Grain  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service ) 
Mr.  Whitten.  Gentlemen,  the  committee 

win  come  to  order. 
I  would  like  for  the  record  to  show  those 

who  are  in  attendance  from  the  Department. 
We   are   pleased   to   have   Mr.   McConnell, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  his 

associates  here. 

SALES  program    IN    WORLD    MARKET 

Gentlemen,  we  asked  you  here  to  go  over 
this  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  opera- 
tion, particularly  In  connection  with  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  set  up  a  sales  orga- 
nization within  the  Department  and  as  to 
what  the  plans  and  programs  you  have  set 
up  have  been. 

Briefly,  for  the  record,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  its  charter  is  authorized 
to  sell  commodities  in  world  trade  at  any 
price;  and  this  is  necessary.  In  order  to  protect 
the  Corporation  and  In  order  to  retain  for 
the  United  States  Its  fair  share  of  world 
markets.  For  some  several  years  I.  as  well  as 
other  Members  of  Congress,  have  pointed 
this  fact  out  in  an  effort  to  get  action  in  this 
regard. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  record  the  language  from  our  report 
on  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill,  where 
these  facts  were  pointed  out. 

(The  information  is  as  follows: ) 

•  •  •  •  • 

FAILURE  OF  COMMODITY  CREDFT  CORPORATION  TO 
MEET   FULL    HESPONSIBILmES 

Any  analysis  of  the  present  situation  con- 
fronting farmers  must  start  with  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  Government's  arm  established  with  a 
dual  responsibility  to  ( 1 )  support  farm  prices 
within  the  terms  of  the  law  and  (2)  pro- 
tect the  Investment  of  the  Nation's  taxpay- 
ers, including  the  American  farmers,  through 
sales  of  commodities  acquired. 

The  agency  set  up  to  handle  the  price- 
support  program  was  established  as  a  cor- 
poration in  order  to  give  it  more  latitude  to 
buy  and  sell,  borrow  and  repay  money,  sue 
and  be  sued.  etc.  In  other  words.  It  was 
created  on  this  basis  so  that  it  would  op- 
erate on  a  businesslike  basis  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility  of  supporting  farm  prices  and 
protecting  the  Government's  Investment 
through  sales.  It  is  this  latter  responsibility 
which  has  been  largely  overlooked  by  the 
Corporation  and  those  dealing  with  the 
subject. 

As  to  the  Corporation's  authority  and  ob- 
ligation to  sell,  we  need  only  look  to  its 
charter,  which  In  section  5(f)  authorizes  It 
to  export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or  to  aid  In 
the  development  of  foreign  markets  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  acquired  under  price- 
support  programs  or  specifically  procured 
for  export  purposes.  The  Charter  Act  con- 
tains no  restriction  on  the  prices  for  which 


commodities  may  be  sold  by  the  Corporation 
for  export  purposes. 

This  Corporation  has  authority  to  Invest 
up  to  $10  bUUon  to  support  farm  commodi- 
ties. At  the  present  time.  It  has  Invested 
over  $7  billion  In  such  commodities.  From 
this  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Corpora- 
tion has  discharged  its  responsibility  to  sup- 
p>ort  farm  commodities  as  provided  by  law. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  however, 
there  Is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
Corporation  has  met  Its  obligation  to  protect 
Its  I  the  people's)  Investment. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  Indicates 
that,  while  the  Corporation  has  the  authority 
to  sell  Its  products  In  world  markets  at  com- 
petitive prices,  as  of  February  1955,  nearly 
S3. 7  billion  of  such  commodities  have  never 
been  offered  for  sale  abroad  at  competitive 
prices,  and  storage  charges  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing the  Corporation's  Investment  in 
these  stocks. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  prod- 
ucts could  be  sold  in  world  markets  through 
normal  channels  of  trade  if  an  effort  were 
made  to  do  so  on  a  competitive  basis.  During 
the  past  year,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  urg- 
ing of  this  committee,  about  $500  million 
worth  of  such  commodities  were  sold  for 
dollars  by  merely  offering  them  for  sale  on 
a  competitive  basis  through  United  States 
export  traders.  Many  countries  of  the  world 
have  dollars  and  are  anxious  to  buy  Ameri- 
can products  at  competitive  prices. 

Under  an  erroneous  decision,  the  President 
and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
have  set  up  a  policy  of  making  the  American 
support  price  substantially  the  offering  price 
in  world  markets.  As  a  result  the  Corporation 
Is  placed  In  the  position  of  a  "residual  sup- 
plier." This  is  borne  out  by  the  following 
statement  contained  in  a  news  release  of  the 
Department  dated  Februarj',  1954 : 

"The  present  season  again  finds  the  United 
States  In  the  position  of  residual  supplier  of 
cotton  to  the  world,  that  Is,  with  demand  for 
its  exports  limited  until  other  exporters  have 
largely  sold  out." 

While  the  price-support  law  fixes  the  do- 
mestic price  of  Comodlty  Credit  Corporation 
sales  of  basic  commodities  at  the  support 
level  plus  handling  and  storage  charges,  there 
is  nothing  In  the  law  applying  this  same 
formula  to  sales  abroad.  With  full  authority 
to  sell  competitively  In  world  trade,  the 
Corporation  and  the  Secretary,  according  to 
his  testimony,  have  set  our  domestic  price 
as  our  price  in  world  markets,  with  relatively 
minor  exceptions.  In  connection  with  wheat 
sold  under  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, which  is  an  exception,  our  sales  are 
made  on  a  fixed  price  level,  causing  CCC  to 
miss  many  sales. 

The  committee  feels  that  a  price -support 
system  Is  necessary  to  offset  other  United 
States  costs  and  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
exist  along  with  the  other  segments  of  our 
economy,  most  of  which  have  protection  by 
law  In  one  form  or  another.  It  does  not  be- 
lieve that  losses  on  commodities  taken  over 
by  the  Conamodlty  Credit  Corporation,  which 
have  been  greatly  Increased  by  failure  to  sell, 
should  be  used  to  discredit  such  a  valuable 
part  of  the  broad  farm  program  of  this 
country. 

The  Congress  authorized  sales  In  world 
trade  at  such  price  as  It  might  take  to  move 
these  commodities.  Certainly  the  Congress 
never  Intended  for  the  CCC  to  restrict  United 
States  production  to  the  domestic  market 
by  keeping  its  commodities  off  world  markets 
at  competitive  prices.  Testimony  before  the 
committee  Indicates  that  nearly  every  coun- 
try of  the  world  makes  special  concessions 
where  necessary  to  keep  Its  products  moving 
In  world  trade  channels.  Undoubtedly  Con- 
gress intended  that  this  country  should  com- 
pete In  world  markets.  This  Is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  it  provided  specific  authority 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter for  the  Secretary  to  sell  its  commodities 
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In  world  trade  at  wtvatever  price  he  finds 
necessary  to  sell  such  commodities. 

COMMODITY    CREDIT   CORPORATION 
OPERATING   COSTS 

Any  decreased  Investment  which  might 
result  from  flexible  or  reduced  support  levels 
is  being  dissipated  by  failure  to  sell.  Of  the 
$588.5  million  loss  Incurred  on  CCC  commod- 
ities disposed  of  in  the  fiscal  year  1954,  about 
$224  million  represents  storage,  warehousing 
and  transportation  costs  and  $102.9  million 
represents  administrative,  interest,  and  sim- 
ilar costs.  Of  this  storage  cost,  $188  million 
covers  storage  on  those  commodities  which 
have  never  been  offered  for  sale  In  world 
markets  at  competitive  prices,  even  though 
the  Department  has  the  authority  to  so  offer 
them.  These  commodities  Include  corn,  cot- 
ton, rice,  tobacco,  cheese,  milk,  wool,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  cotton  llnters,  olive  oil,  seeds 
(hay  and  pasture),  and  soybeans,  in  which 
the  United  States  has  an  investment  of  $3.7 
bUlion. 

A  large  part  of  these  storage  costs  would 
have  been  avoided  had  the  Corporation  used 
its  authority  to  sell  these  stocks  In  world 
trade  through  normal  channels.  Losses  on 
sales  abroad  could  well  have  been  less  than 
storage  costs  resulting  from  the  present 
policy  of  holding  such  commodities  off  world 
markets  at  competitive  prices.  For  example, 
on  some  of  the  cotton  now  held,  as  much  as 
8  cents  per  pound  has  been  added  to  the 
Government's  Investment  by  storage  costs 
alone. 

In  view  of  the  large  amounts  of  Federal 
commodities  on  hand,  no  further  Increases 
In  storage  rates  should  be  authorized  under 
any  circumstances.  Instead,  the  committee 
feels  that  storage  costs  should  be  brought 
down  by  at  least  20  percent  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  by  reducing  stocks  through  sales. 
It  also  believes  that  the  reduction  of  stocks 
of  commodities  and  storage  costs  should  con- 
tinue at  even  a  faster  rate  in  the  years  ahead, 
until  CCC  holds  only  such  supplies  as  are 
essential  to  security  reserve  for  one  year. 

NEED  FOR  POSITIVE  SALES  PROGRAM 

It  would  seem  to  the  committee  that  the 
directors  of  any  corporation  should  realize 
that  a  business  cannot  operate  successfully 
If  It  does  not  seU  what  It  purchases.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  holding  the  stocks 
continues  to  add  to  the  carrying  charges  due 
to  accrued  storage  costs  and  constantly  In- 
creasing administrative  expense.  And  yet, 
that  Is  what  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Is  doing. 

The  committee  find  that  this  $10  billion 
corporation,  which  now  has  over  $7  bUlion 
invested,  does  not  have  a  sales  manager  or 
a  sales  organization.  Actually  It  does  not 
even  have  a  sales  policy  or  program  worthy 
of  the  name. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress that.  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
Interest,  Government  purchase  contracts 
must  go  to  the  lowest  bidder.  In  view  of  the 
soundness  of  that  policy,  the  committee 
wonders  why  the  CCC  does  not  save  Govern- 
ment money  by  selling  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Generally  speaking  the  Corporation  does  not 
do  that  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Almost  100 
percent  of  the  commodity  sales  are  offered 
at  a  fixed  price.  Usually,  on  this  basis,  CCC 
does  not  sell,  thereby  Increasing  storage  costs 
and  adding  to  the  United  States  Investment 
and  eventual  losses.  Last  year,  when  the 
committee  got  the  Corporation  to  offer  stocks 
competitively,  the  conmiodltles  were  sold  for 
dollars  totaling  $500  million. 

Certainly,  the  operating  heads  of  this  $10 
bUUon  corporation  must  realize  that,  with 
over  $7  billion  Invested,  they  cannot  keep 
buying,  and  cannot  keep  adding  to  carrying 
charges  because  of  higher  storage  rates.  In- 
creasing commodity  volume,  and  more  ad- 
nilnlstratlve  costs — and  not  sell  for  the  best 
available  price. 

Yet  the  officials  of  this  corporation  will 


not  sell  competitively  in  world  trade.  It  can- 
not be  because  they  do  not  have  authority, 
for  the  charter  itself  gives  unlimited  au- 
thority to  sell  on  such  a  basis. 

The  charter  of  the  Corporation  provides  for 
a  president  and  board  of  directors.  These 
officials  are — 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Director  (Secretary  of 
Agriculture ) . 

True  D.  Morse,  President  (Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture). 

James  A.  McConnell,  Director  (Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture ) . 

Ervln  L.  Peterson,  Director  (Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture) . 

Earl  L.  Butz,  Director  (Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture). 

O.  V.  Wells,  Director  (Administrator  of 
AMS). 

R.  L.  Farrington,  Director  (Solicitor  of 
Agriculture ) . 

The  President  of  the  Corporation,  In  re- 
porting to  the  committee  on  the  commodity 
disposals  for  the  last  year,  referred  to  how 
much  the  Corporation  had  "bartered,"  how 
much  it  had  "granted"  and  how  much  It  had 
"given  away."  He  then  discussed  how  much 
the  "disappearance"  was.  and  In  an  optimistic 
note  commented  on  what  the  current  year's 
"dispositions"  will  be.  On  the  basis  of  such 
testimony,  the  committee  raised  a  question 
as  to  how  long  any  private  corporation  could 
exist  with  such  a  policy  of  giving  away  assets, 
then  merely  charging  off  the  losses. 

•  •  «  »  » 

From  the  Department's  testimony,  it  ap- 
pears that  CCC  policy  Is  dependent  upon  ob- 
taining agreement  among  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  trade  as  to  time  and  terms  of 
disposal.  Yet  within  the  trade  there  are  many 
conflicting  Interests  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled so  as  to  permit  necessary  actions  pro- 
tecting t^e  Interests  of  the  Corporation.  With 
general  agreement  under  such  circumstances 
virtually  Impossible,  except  on  a  giveaway 
basis,  CCC  offerings  in  world  trade  are  made 
at  such  a  high  pegged  price  level  that  other 
countries  are  enabled  to  offer  their  com- 
modities Just  under  United  States  prices  and 
get  the  markets.  Thus  the  United  States 
holds  an  umbrella  over  world  prices  and  In- 
vites United  States  capital  to  move  Its  pro- 
duction to  foreign  lands. 

The  conunlttee  feels  strongly  that  the  of- 
flcials  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
must  accept  their  responsibility  to  properly 
handle  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  so  as  to 
protect  the  Government's  investment.  The 
retention  of  any  farm  program  will  largely  be 
determined  by  how  well  the  business  of  the 
Corporation  is  handled. 

A  sales  manager  should  be  provided  Im- 
mediately by  the  Board  of  Directors.  He 
should  be  made  directly  responsible  to  It, 
with  a  directive  to  set  up  a  sales  organization 
and  a  positive  sales  program  under  which 
commodities  wUl  be  sold  for  the  best  price 
the  Government  can  get  and  still  move  them 
before   "storage  costs"  become  too  large. 

If,  to  get  this  done.  It  Is  necessary  to  make 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Independent  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Congress  should  adopt  legislation  to 
accomplish  this. 

Sale  of  CCC  commodities  Is  essential  to 
American  agriculture,  for  those  stocks  not 
offered  for  sale  on  a  competitive  bid  basis 
have  two  undesirable  results — the  reduc- 
tion of  production  goals  and  the  lowering  of 
price  support  levels.  Already,  cotton  not  of- 
fered In  world  trade  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis  has  been  used  to  reduce  United  States 
acreage  by  about  7  million  acres  In  2  years. 
As  pointed  out  earlier,  due  to  such  restric- 
tions Imposed  this  year  alone,  more  than 
$55,000  farm  families  are  without  homes  and 
more  than  130,000  farm  families  have  had 
their  gross  annual  Income  of  $1,000  or  less 
reduced  to  around  $900.  And  It  must  be  real- 
ized that  this  Is  not  the  result  of  price  sup- 


ports but  Is  because  CCC  will  not  sell  the 
commodities  acquired. 

INCREASES  IN  FOREIGN  PRODUCTION 

It  is  Imperative  that  these  policies  be 
changed  Immediately,  since  foreign  acreage 
Is  Increased  as  United  States  acreage  Is  re- 
duced. Figures  from  the  Department  indi- 
cate that  reductions  in  United  States  pro- 
duction have  not  cut  world  production,  but 
have  transferred  our  acreage  to  foreign  lands 
Instead. 

Since  1949.  foreign  production  of  cotton 
has  Increased  49  percent  while  United  States 
production  has  decreased  16  percent.  Since 
1952,  production  of  cotton  has  increased 
about  43  percent  in  Europe,  6  percent  in 
Asia,  and  11  percent  in  South  America.  Indi- 
cations are  that  further  increases  are  ex- 
pected hi  these  areas  of  the  world  next  year. 
During  this  same  period,  cotton  acreage  In 
the  United  States  has  been  reduced  about  35 
percent. 

With  this  loss  of  income  to  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  distret^slng  to  note 
that  much  of  the  Increased  production  In 
other  countries  has  been  supported  by  Amer- 
ican capital  and  "know  how."  The  assurance 
of  a  United  States  umbrella  over  world  prices 
has  enabled  these  concerns  to  develop  profit- 
able operations  in  countries  where  labor  and 
other  costs  of  production  are  much  below 
ours. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Secretary  have  agreed  in  hear- 
ings before  this  committee  that  such  au- 
thority does  exist. 


Present  CoNomoNS  in  Agriculture 
TUESMY,  February  26,  1957. 
(Witnesses — Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary; 
True  D.  Morse,  Under  Secretary;  Earl  L. 
Butz,  Assistant  Secretary';  Marvin  L.  Mc- 
Laln, Assistant  Secretary;  R.  L.  Farrington, 
General  Counsel;  Don  Paardllng,  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary;  Walter  C.  Berger,  Admin- 
istrator, Commodity  Stabilization  Service; 
Francis  C.  Daniels.  General  Sales  Manager, 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service;  F.  Ma- 
rion Rhodes,  Director,  Cotton  Division, 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service;  Howard 
J.  Doggett,  Director.  Soil  Bank  Division, 
Commodity  StabUlzatlon  Service;  Robert 
P.  Beach,  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator, 
Operations,  Commodity  Stabilization  Serv- 
ice; Ralph  S.  Roberts,  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary) 

Mr.  Whitten.  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  committee  members  that  we  adhere 
to  the  regular  order  In  this  hearing  and  let 
the  chairman  complete  his  line  of  Interroga- 
tion. I  have  some  definite  points  I  would 
like  to  develop,  after  which  the  vrttness  will 
be  passed  to  Mr.  MarshaU  and  Mr.  Natcher 
and  to  Mr.  Andersen,  Mr.  Horan,  and  Mr. 
VurseU. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  that  the  committee 
has  concluded  that,  since  nothing  Is  more 
Important  right  now  to  agriculture  than  the 
overall  policies  of  the  Department  and  the 
activities  In  the  Congress  In  connection  with 
farm  Income  and  things  of  that  sort,  that 
we  should  have  a  special  hearing  on  this 
phase  of  the  Department's  program  at  this 
time,  rather  than  wait  for  your  regular  ap- 
pearance on  the  1958  budget. 

Mr.  Benson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  every- 
body has  been  banded  a  copy  of  a  statement 
which  Is  an  attempt  to  cover  the  items  which 
I  understood  that  you  wanted  to  discuss  pw- 
tlcularly,  soU  bank,  the  price  support  levels, 
which  we  have  set,  and  the  relationships 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Those  are  the  major  things 
that  we  should  have  In  mind.  I  believe  that 
we  might  delay  the  presentation  of  your 
statement  briefly,  so  that  I  might  develop 
some  things  that  might  not  have  had  your 
detaUed  attention  In  it. 
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Mr.  Secretary.  It  Is  no  great  secret  that  I 
have  differed  with  your  views  In  agriculture, 
as  good  Americans  can,  and  that  some  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  from  both  parties 
have  seriously  questioned  the  correctness  of 
some  of  the  views  which  you  and  your  ad- 
ministration have  had  with  regard  to  price 
supports. 

PRICE  SUPPORT  CORRELATED  TO  FARM   INCOME 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  going  over 
a  review  of  your  E>epartment  in  the  years 
that  you  have  been  Secretary,  I  notice  that 
you  have  reduced  price  supports  on  cotton 
by  12  percent.  You  have  reduced  price  sup- 
port on  cotton  from  32  cents  to  approxi- 
mately 28  cents.  You  have  reduced  price 
support  on  corn  by  20  percent,  on  barley  by 
26  percent,  on  cottonseed  by  33  percent, 
flaxseed  by  25  percent,  oats  by  25  percent, 
rve  by  21  percent,  sorghum  by  20  percent, 
soybeans  by  21  percent,  butterfat  by  19  per- 
cent, and  mUk  by  19  percent.  That  Is  the 
reduction  that  you  have  made  In  price- 
support  levels  during  your  tenure  In  oflBce. 
During  that  same  period,  farm  Income  has 
gone  down  something  In  excess  of  20  per- 
cent. These  figures  are  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  myself  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  In  the  belief  that  the  price 
received  by  the  farmer  Is  a  very  key  factor 
In  farm  Income.  A  comparison  between  the 
reduction  In  farm  Income  from  1952  to  1957 
and  the  reductions  you  have  made  In  price- 
support  levels  during  this  period,  certainly 
bear  out  such  a  conclusion. 

In  your  advocacy  of  reduced  price  supports, 
you  have  always  taken  the  view  that  to  re- 
duce supports  would  increase  consumption. 
What  evidence  do  you  have  that  there  has 
been  any  Increase  In  consumption  in  these 
commodities  that  you  have  reduced? 

RECOGNITION    OF   FARMERS'   PLIGHT 

Mr.  Benson.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have 
raised  several  questions:  First  of  all.  In  ad- 
justing the  price  supports — there  have  been 
cases  where  we  have  also  shown  some  In- 
creases— we  try  to  look  at  each  commodity 
and  do  what  we  think  is  best  for  that  com- 
modity, particularly  In  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Whittkn.  Do  you  mean  that  you  con- 
sider what  Is  beat  for  the  middlemen  or  do 
you  mean  the  farmers  who  are  engaged  In 
producing  the  commodity? 

Mr.  Benson.  Our  concern  is  for  the  farmer. 
Our  major  concern  Is  for  the  fanner;  1  am 
sure  you  know  that. 

We  recognize  that  one  of  the  most  serloua 
depesslng  effects  on  farm  Income — In  the  last 
couple  of  years,  particularly — has  been  the 
very  heavy  accumulations  of  surplus  com- 
modities in  Government  warehouses.  Our  ca- 
reer economists  estimate  that  our  surpluses 
have  brought  about  a  reduction  of  some  20 
percent  In  the  total  farm  Income  or  about  $2 
billion.  To  pUe  up  surpluses  In  Government 
warehouses,  which  In  turn  depress  farm 
prices.  Is  not  helping  agriculture. 

So,  we  tried  to  set  the  supports  at  levels 
that  would  permit  these  commodities  to  flow 
Into  consumption.  Then  we  put  our  emphasis 
on  marketing,  for  which  you  have  been  very 
strong.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  put  our  emphasis 
on  markets,  the  expansion  of  markets  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  want  to  move  these 
supplies  Into  use  rather  than  Into  Govern- 
ment warehouses,  which  are  not  a  market. 
Once  It  gets  there,  only  three  things  can 
happen  to  it;  eventually  It  will  have  to  move 
out  Into  domestic  markets  or  Into  foreign 
markets,  or  just  stay  there  and  accumulate 
storage  charges  until  It  spoils.  So  we  have 
tried  to  set  these  supports  at  a  level  that 
will  tend  to  promote  orderly  marketing  and 
tend  to  permit  these  commodities  to  move 
into  consumption. 

SALE    or   COMMODrlTES    IN    WORLD    MARKETS 

Mr.  Whttten.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  could  buy 
that  a  little  easier  If  the  record  did  not 
show  that  for  3  separate  years  you  had  un- 


limited authority  to  sell  these  commodities 
In  worldwide  markets,  that  there  were  no 
restrictions  whatsoever.  Such  statements  will 
be  found  on  page  99  of  the  CCC  hearings  In 
the  84th  Congress,  in  1956.  Further  evidence 
will  be  found  on  page  49  of  the  1955  hear- 
ings, second  session.  In  which  you  listed  all 
the  various  commodities  that  you  had  re- 
sponslbllUy  for  but  flatly  refused  to  offer  In 
world  trade  on  competitive  basis. 

I  realize  you  took  the  view  that  other 
countries  didn't  have  the  money  with  which 
to  buy  our  products.  We  had  to  correct  that 
by  showing  that  the  foreign  countries  did 
have  dollars. 

The  next  argument  that  you  made,  as  I 
recall  It,  was  that  the  trade  was  opposed  to 
these  competitive  sales.  So  we  in  turn  had  to 
have  an  Investigation  as  to  where  tlie  trade 
stood  on  this  matter.  .Mso.  I  believe  there 
was  some  other  argument  as  to  the  policies 
of  the  State  Department.  So  we  had  the  State 
Department  before  us.  As  I  recall  it.  they 
testified  that  they  had  never  opposed  com- 
petitive sales,  though  they  kept  their  hands 
In  the  Public  Law  480  disposals. 

Finally  in  1956,  for  the  first  time,  we  got 
you  to  offer  this  cotton,  because  of  the  sup- 
ply on  hand.  Yet  for  5  straight  years  I  was 
trying  to  get  you  to  do  the  very  logical  thing 
of  offering  it  for  sale  at  competitive  prices. 
It  is  my  understanding  from  your  reports 
that,  once  we  got  you  to  move,  you  sold  about 
6  or  7  million  bales  in  1956.  If  you  had  been 
offering  that  cotton  for  sale  in  1954,  1955,  and 
1956,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  how  much 
cotton  you  would  have  moved?  What  is  your 
view  as  to  how  much  of  this  35  percent  cut 
In  cotton  acreage  that  you  visited  on  the  cot- 
ton farmer  could  have  been  avoided?  By  your 
own  survey,  you  showed  that  in  1955.  55,000 
farm  families  were  put  off  the  farms  In  the 
South  under  the  acreage  reduction  for  cotton 
In  that  year.  If  you  had  offered  this  cotton, 
as  you  are  authorized  under  law.  for  sale 
competitively  during  those  5  years,  how 
much  of  this  terrible  situation  would  have 
been  prevented? 

Mr.  Benson.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  these 
people  who  have  left  the  farm  have  done  so 
because  of  our  sales  policy. 

Mr.  WHrriEN.  It  Is  not  sales  policy.  It  Is 
lack  of  sales  policy  and  your  own  survey  said 
they  were  put  off  farms  as  a  direct  result  of 
acreage  cuts. 

Mr.  Benson.  Call  It  what  you  will,  I  am 
sure  It  Is  not  due  to  policy  or  lack  of  policy, 
as  you  want  to  call  it.  In  the  case  of  cotton, 
there  are  a  number  of  factors  In  the  situa- 
tion, as  you  well  appreciate,  I  am  sure.  It  Is 
part  of  the  trend  that  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years  In  agriculture.  The  number  of 
farmers  has  been  declining.  Tlie  greatest  de- 
clines took  place  before  this  administration 
came  into  ofBce.  not  due  to  Government  pol- 
icy but  due  to  the  play  of  economic  forces. 
The  great  demand  for  labor  in  the  cities  at 
high  wages,  mechanization  of  agriculture. 
and  many  other  factors  have  played  a  very 
Important  part  In  that  trend.  The  trend  Is 
still  going  on.  in  a  limited  way. 

PRICE  supports  do  NOT  AFFECT  THE  WORLD 
MARKET 

Mr.  Benson.  Of  course,  had  we  continued 
the  high  rigid  support  program,  which  would 
tend  to  dry  up  markets  both  at  home  and 
abroad 

Mr.  Whttten.  I  want  to  take  Issue  with 
you  right  there.  Why  would  it  dry  them  up 
abroad? 

Mr.  Benson.  Because  our  cotton  was  not 
priced  competitively 

Mr.  Whitten.  All  right.  You  set  the  price 
In  world  trade. 

Mr.  Benson.  And  at  home. 

Mr.  WHrrxEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to 
answer  my  question.  You  said  that  the  high 
support  level  drljd  up  our  markets  abroad. 
You  Just  agreed  that  you  had  authority  to 


sell  abroad  competitively,  regardless  of  sup- 
port level.  You  agree  to  that,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes.  I  think  the  authority  is 
In  the  CCC  Charter. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Whatever  the  support  level 
was,  you  had  the  authority  to  sell  competi- 
tively. If  foreign  markets  were  being  dried 
up,  It  was  your  own  refusal  to  offer  com- 
petitively. Would  you  not  agree  that,  what- 
ever your  reasons  for  not  doing  It  might  be, 
that  was  the  cause 

Mr.  Benson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  come  back  again  to  the  point  I  made 
earlier,  that  I  am  sure  It  was  not  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  the  CCC  be  the  sole  market- 
ing agency  In  this  country.  We  do  not  want 
Government  monopoly  In  the  handling 
of 

Mr.  Whitten.  Why  treat  cotton  differently 
from  the  other  19  commodities  you  were  al- 
ready selling  competitively  prior  to  1956. 

Mr.  Benson.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are 
treating  It  differently.  We  started  on  some 
earlier  than  others. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  Just  heard  your  own 
folks  say  that  on  January  1,  1956  you  were 
offering  and  had  been  for  some  time  all  19 
commodities  except  cotton. 

Mr.  Benson.  Certainly  there  was  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  any  of  us  to  descrim- 
inate  against  any  commodity.  Of  course, 
cotton  Is  a  world  commodity.  It  Is  a  very 
sensitive  commodity,  in  some  areas.  You  have 
the  question  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries  to  consider,  which  you  don't  have 
to  the  same  degree  in  many  of  the  other 
commodities  which  we  sold. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  mean  that  cotton,  with 
the  biggest  reduction  of  any  of  them  and 
the  only  commodity  taking  2  straight  years' 
reduction.  Is  the  only  commodity  that  these 
International  commitments  and  assurances 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  tie  into? 

Mr.  Benson.  It  Is  not  the  only  one,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  Is  one  of  the  very  important 
ones. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  this,  X  hope  you  will  accept 
my  apologies  in  advance  for  seeming  to  be 
very  much  wrought  up  about  it.  But  I  would 
appreciate  your  answering  my  questions  and 
I  win  give  you  any  time  you  wish  to  qualify, 
modify  or  expand  on  your  answers.  But,  may 
I  again  repeat  the  question:  When  you  said 
that  high  support  levels  would  In  any  way 
affect  foreign  sales,  you  were  mistaken,  un- 
less you  yourself  withheld  that  commodity 
from  foreign  markets,  because  there  was  no 
limit  on  your  ability  to  offer  It  In  world 
trade  competitively.  Isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Benson.  High  supports? 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  are  not  answering. 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes.  I  will  answer  It.  High  sup- 
ports. Mr.  Chairman,  would  have  the  effect 
of  pricing  our  cotton  above  world  markets 
and  to  that  extent  would  tend  to  dry  up 
world  markets,  which  has  happened. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  can't  let  that  answer  stand 
because  it  Is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  Benson.  Let  me  finish  my  answer. 
We  could,  however,  under  the  charter  of 
CCC,  as  I  understand  it,  have  stepped  In  as 
a  government,  and  taken  the  commodity 
In  and  sold  out  at  a  much  lower  figure  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

Mr.  Whitten.  As  authorized  by  the  law? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  It  was  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Whitten.  As  you  are  now  doing  It? 

Mr.   Benson.   As  we  are  now  doing  It. 

Mr.  WnnTEN.  So,  the  support  level  would 
not  have  a  thing  In  the  world  to  do  with 
your  ability  to  offer  these  commodities  com- 
petitively In  world  trade  under  any  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  Benson.  It  would  unless  we  disre- 
garded entirely  the  relationship  of  price  sup- 
ports to  the  whole  operation  and  unless 
we  eliminated  from  our  thinking  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Government  would  become 
the  only  market  for  cotton  and  take  over  the 
whole  operation.  This  would  tend  to  dry  up 
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our  own  private  marketing  machinery  which 
I  think  is  not  good  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  WnnTEN.  I  think  these  55,000  farm 
families  were  put  out  because  you  were  giv- 
ing attention  to  middlemen  tis  against  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Benson.  There  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
don't  agree.  I  think  that  was  not  the  major 
factor  at  all.  The  major  factors  are  the  ones 
I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  should 
also  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  in  the  Minority  Re- 
port which  we  have  filed  on  this  bill  we 
have  attempted  to  do  what  the  gentle- 
man is  also  going  to  do. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  glad  to  know- 
that,  but,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
reports  get  scattered  around  and  one 
cannot  find  a  copy.  I  had  to  bring  forth 
the  1956  hearings  this  year,  because  I 
seem  to  have  the  only  copy  which  could 
be  located.  This  will  be  carried  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  readily 
available  to  anyone. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  it  be  fair  to  in- 
terpret the  gentleman's  remarks,  as 
meaning  it  would  not  be  all  bad  if  the 
Congress  fails  to  pass  a  farm  bill  this 
year?  We  do  have  permanent  law  that 
would  meet  our  needs? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  I  will  say:  There 
are  several  areas  where  we  should  prob- 
ably pass  new  acts. 

In  connection  with  many  of  the  basic 
commodities,  it  is  my  personal  opinion, 
that  under  the  existing  law  we  would  be 
much  better  off  and  the  Treasury  would 
be  much  better  off.  We  could  regain  our 
foreign  markets  and  correct  the  faulty 
policy  which  was  followed  some  years 
back  under  the  existing  pow'er  and  under 
the  bill  before  us,  but  there  are  some 
areas  where  we  'would  need  to  take  some 
further  action. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  ■was  a  boy  on 
the  farm  we  v.-ere  taught  to  close  the 
barn  door  when  we  saw  the  storm  clouds 
coming.  It  is  also  too  late  to  close  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  is  gone. 

I  say  to  all  the  Members  that  tliis  is 
a  good  bill  which  was  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  experienced  chairman  and 
it  has  very  valuable  provisions  in  it  for 
the  benefit  of  America.  I  admit  that  I 
WTote  additional  views  in  the  report  in 
which  I  said  the  bill  is  deficient  in  some 
respects.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  en- 
act meritorious  legislation  to  secure  a 
reasonable  level  of  income  for  producers 
u'ithout  increasing  the  cost  of  living  to 
consumers.  Admittedly,  this  bill  is  defi- 
cient in  respect  to  both  the  consumers 
and  producers. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  today 
that  will  sustain  a  level  of  income  to 
producers  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
living  to  consumers.  That  is  the  real  eco- 
nomic problem  we  have  in  America  to- 
day. We  need  increased  production  but 
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we  cannot  afford  to  directly  increase  the 
cost  of  the  commodities  to  consumers 
within  the  industry  or  othei-^ise.  I  will 
oflfer  an  amendment  today  and  I  am 
hopeful  it  will  be  supported  by  consum- 
ers and  producers. 

I  have  received  many  telegrams  in  the 
mail  to  inform  me  about  what  is  liappen- 
ing  across  the  country.  Last  week  five 
meat  packing  firms  closed  and  this  morn- 
ing 40  more  are  closed.  If  Members  of 
this  body  do  not  agree  that  this  is  a 
serious  problem  then  we  should  just  con- 
tinue the  way  we  are  with  price  ceilings 
on  the  wholesale  and  retail  outlets  of 
meat  and  the  supply  in  the  production 
pipeline  will  run  dry. 

In  my  supplemental  views  piinted  in 
the  committee  report,  I  expressed  facts 
that  are  now  reported  daily : 

It  Is  impossible  to  eat  fried  chicken 
smashed  In  the  embryo  or  suffocated  in  bar- 
rels— or  to  drink  milk  from  slaughtered  dairy 
cows,  or  to  buy  beef  and  purchase  pork 
chops  at  the  supermarkets  at  reasonable 
prices  when  breeding  stock  and  foundation 
herds  are  imtimely  slaughtered. 

More  than  111,000  dairy  cattle  have 
been  slaughtered  since  January  of  this 
year.  That  is  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  were  killed  last  year  for  the  same 
period  of  time.  I  think  of  the  economic 
impact  of  that  trend  upon  the  American 
people  today. 

There  is  a  way  out.  An  exceptable  food 
and  fiber  policy  can  be  achieved.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  time  did  not  permit  us 
to  explore  all  of  the  alternatives  before 
we  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor — but  we 
did  not.  Maybe  we  can  perfect  the  pro- 
posed legislation  before  us.  Certainly  we 
have  the  duty  and  obligation  to  try. 

Let  me  return  to  some  of  the  articles 
that  came  in  to  me  this  morning.  The 
following  is  representative  of  the  com- 
munications that  I  have  been  receiving: 

July   11,   1973. 
Hon.  Prank  E.  Denholm. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Denholm:  For  more  than  100 
days  meat  packers  have  been  operating  un- 
der a  celling  price  freeze  while  their  raw 
materials  have  remained  free  of  federal  In- 
ten-entlon. 

During  70  days  of  the  freeze  period,  non- 
meat  costs  Increased  substantially,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  absorbed  by  the  packers. 
Packaging  materials,  boxes,  gas  and  other 
fuels,  trucks  and  equipment  have  all  In- 
creased substantially  with  no  provisions  for 
a  pass  through  of  these  costs. 

The  demand  for  meat  products  Is  highly 
seasonal  and  under  normal  circumstances 
prices  for  wholesale  and  retail  cuts  vary  sub- 
stantially from  season  to  season.  (Prices  for 
products  not  In  demand  are  reduced  In  order 
to  maintain  an  even  flow  of  all  cuts  of  beef 
and  pork.  Prices  for  other  products  are  raised 
to  offset  the  lower  return  from  products  with 
little  demand.) 

Since  the  advent  of  the  freeze  on  meat 
prices  on  March  29,  the  meat  Industry  has 
been  prohibited  from  exercising  its  tradi- 
tional pricing  mechanism  with  the  result 
that  products  in  high  demand  are  selling  at 
abnormally  low  ceilings  and  other  products 
of  necessity,  are  being  sold  below  celling. 

While  the  meat  industry  has  been  labor- 
ing under  price  ceilings  and  while  their  non- 
meat  costs  have  skyrocketed,  other  factors 
have  also  been  working  to  the  detriment 
of  the  meat  packer — and  the  consumer. 

J'eed.  equipment  and  operating  costs  have 
also  Increased  for  the  cattle  and  hog  pro- 


ducer and  feeder.  Although  technically  there 
are  no  ceilings  on  the  price  of  raw  agri- 
ctiltural  products  (livestock)  In  practice,  the 
producers  and  feeders  realize  meat  packers 
are  limited  In  the  price  that  can  be  paid  and 
still  stay  in  business. 

Consequently,  the  livestock  and  meat  In- 
dustry is  going  out  of  business  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate.  Livestock  producers  and 
feeders  cannot  raise  red  meat  animals  to  a 
marketable  weight  and  sell  at  a  profit.  Small 
cattle  feeders  are  not  restocking  t'neir  feed 
lots.  Coimnerclal  feed  lots  are  replacing 
feeder  cattle  at  much  lower  rates.  Hog  pro- 
ducers are  getting  out  of  the  business  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

While  pork  production  is  down  as  much 
as  14 '"c  from  a  year  ago,  sow  slaughter  is  up 
2-3  Tc.  From  40', ,  to  80  ,  of  the  sows  com- 
ing to  market  have  been  bred.  This  means 
that  next  winter's  pork  supply  wUl  not  be 
born.  As  a  result  an  even  greater  burden  wUl 
be  placed  on  an  already  short  supply  of  beef. 

Presently,  beef  production  has  been  re- 
duced 20'".  because  meat  packers  cannot  coii- 
tinue  to  lose  up  to  $11  per  head  on  all  cattle 
slaughtered  and  continue  to  stay  in  business. 
Additional  cutbacks  In  production  are  oc- 
curring as  packers'  earlier  earnings  are  de- 
pleted. 

Pork  production  has  been  reduced  more 
than  20<;  and  Is  dwindling  rapidly.  Hog 
prices  have  increased  an  average  of  $9  cwt 
since  the  March  29  freeze  began.  This  has 
forced  pork  packers  into  a  substantial  lose 
position  after  a  mediocre  year  in  1972. 

The  reduction  In  the  production  of  beef 
and  pork  has  necessarily  resulted  in  reduced 
supplies  of  meat  for  the  processed  meat  in- 
dustry. Many  manufacturers  of  luncheon 
meats  have  indicated  they  have  raw  ma- 
terials to  last  through  midweek  but  have 
little  or  no  hope  for  supplies  beyond  that 
period. 

Plant  closings  are  increasing  almost  geo- 
metrically in  rate.  A  week  ago.  there  v-ere 
only  about  5  known  plants  that  had  closed. 
Today  we  know  of  40  meat  plants,  that  have 
closed  because  of  the  price  freeze.  There  are 
luidoubtedly  many  more  that  we  are  not 
aware  of. 

A  long  as  the  meat  price  frerze  is  in  ef- 
fect, livestock  production  will  decre-.se  and 
meat  production  will  decrease.  Livestock  men 
and  meat  packers  cannot  be  e.vpected  to  stay 
in  business  and  operate  at  a  loss.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
was  passed  with  this  Intent  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  any  Industry  should  be  forced  to 
operate  at  a  loss — for  even  a  day.  much  less 
for  weeks  and  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  financial 
situation  of  the  meat  industry  as  a  result 
of  the  price  freeze,  the  American  Co:isumer 
is  the  big  loser.  Her  opportunity  to  choose 
among  a  selection  of  meat  products  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  Within  a  few  short  months,  she 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  go  to  the  market 
and  decide  whether  she  wants  to  buy  meat 
or  what  meat  product  she  prefers  Soon  she 
will  have  to  stand  in  a  queue  and  hope  that 
there  Is  still  some  meat  available  when  she 
gets  to  the  head  of  the  line.  The  price  will 
be  low  enough  but  the  supply  wUl  be  low 
also. 

Is  all  of  the  foregoing  a  fairy  tale?  No,  not 
a  bit.  It's  a  recitation  of  the  hard  facts  re- 
sulting from  the  price  f'eeze  imposed  on 
meat,  March  29.  The  meat  supply  Is  becom- 
ing critical.  Fewer  products  will  be  in  the 
meat  cases  beginning  this  week  Whv''  Be- 
cause, the  natural  supply  and  demand  econ- 
omy of  the  livestock  and  meat  Industrv-  was 
disrupted. 

If  the  American  Consumer  Is  to  have  a 
choice  of  meat  prodticts  in  the  future,  the 
U.S.  Government  will  have  to  get  out  of  the 
price  manipulation  business  No  producer 
nor  packer  will  engage  In  the  business  If  he 
does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
profit. 
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True,  If  price  ceilings  were  removed  today, 
meat  prices  would  Increase.  But,  the  Incen- 
tive to  produce  livestock  would  be  encour- 
aged and  farmers  who  have  gone  out  of  the 
business  would  begin  to  produce  again.  With- 
in two  years,  livestock  supplies  would  be  back 
to  normal  and  on  the  Increase.  Meat  prices 
would  also  seek  a  more  reasonable  level.  And, 
equally  as  important,  consumers  would  have 
a  choice  of  which  products  to  buy  or  not  buy. 

The  time  has  come  to  abandon  Hi -advised, 
short-term  goals  and  strive  for  realistic  long- 
range  objectives.  The  cure  for  meat  prices 
may  result  In  higher  prices  In  the  Immediate 
future  but  will  assure  reasonable  prices  and 
adequate  supplies  In  the  yeau's  ahead. 

We  respectfully  request  you  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  remove  price  ceilings  from  all  agri- 
cultural products,  unprocessed  and  proc- 
essed. You  will  be  striking  a  blow  for  the 
consumer  and  the  economy. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  G.  Mohan, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


July  11,  1973. 
Prank  E.  Denholm. 
House  of  Representatives  Building 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  urgently  request  your  assistance  in  aid 
of  the  agricultural  community,  particularly 
the  meat  packers.  During  last  week,  16  meat 
packers  have  closed  with  over  4.000  workers 
unemployed. 

The  current  livestock  market  prices  for  live 
animals  Is  In  excess  of  10  per  cent  above 
live  weight  prices  at  time  celling  prices  estab- 
lished on  dressed  meat.  Large  number  of 
packers  are  discontinuing  production  of 
those  meat  products  with  unrealistic  celling 
prices.  Our  present  labor  contract  has  cost 
of  living  clause.  Current  Increase  largest  In 
history  of  this  company,  and  we  are  faced 
with  restraints  because  there  are  no  "pass 
through"  provisions  under  the  current  Im- 
posed celling  limits. 

Livestock  producers  everywhere  are  skep- 
tical about  placing  animals  on  feed  due  un- 
certainty of  feed  costs  and  marketing  restric- 
tions. Current  hog  slaughter  records  Indi- 
cate sharp  Increases  up  to  31  per  cent  In 
number  of  sows  slaughtered  carrying  pigs. 

The  American  consumer  must  be  fully  In- 
formed of  the  worldwide  shortage  of  protein 
and  subsequently  the  rule  of  supply  and 
demand  will  prevail,  and  the  housewife  will 
have  to  pay  Increased  prices  before  produc- 
tion can  increase  and  prices  stabilize.  The 
producers  and  meat  packers  must  be  given 
relief  from  the  present  squeeze  or  our  nation 
will  face  severe  meat  shortages.  We  ask  that 
you  contact  our  company  if  you  need  addi- 
tional iiiformatlon  In  this  pursuit. 

P.  C.  Pierce  II. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment with  the  hope  that  we  can  secure 
the  economic  interest  of  the  producer 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  living  to 
thn  consumer.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  we 
do  not  deserve  the  support  of  the  con- 
sumer or  the  producers. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a 
group  representing  the  meat  purveyors 
In  my  office  this  morning,  complaining 
about  the  fact  that  they  have  been  cut 
back  substantially  and  they  would  not  be 
able  to  supply  the  hotels  and  summer 
resorts  with  the  normal  supply  of  meat. 
They  were  complaining  about  phase  3'2- 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  The  problem  is  that 
consumer  demand  has  increased  the  cost 
of  beef  so  that  dairy  producers  in  the 
northeastern   States   are   selling  dairy 


cows.  The  kill  market  prices  are  up  and 
dairy  cows  are  .sold  for  slaughter,  be- 
cause feed  costs  have  increased  to  the 
extent  that  dairy  farmers  cannot  sus- 
tain the  cost-price  squeeze. 

Chickens  in  southern  States,  small 
chickens,  are  being  killed  by  himdreds  of 
thousands,  because  producers  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  feed  at  the  higher  prices  and 
continue  production.  The  price  freeze 
was  the  ultimate  error  that  forced  those 
inevitable  deci-sions  upon  the  producers. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  whole  problem 
works  all  the  way  along  the  line.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  phase  III  is 
not  working  and  the  President  ought  to 
do  something  immediately. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle). 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  whole  thing  can  be 
simplified  by  taking  the  ceilings  off  meat. 
That  would  cure  the  problems  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  That  is  certainly  cor- 
rect, but  we  must  also  recognize  that 
the  policy  for  agriculture  of  this  Nation 
that  retains  the  principles  of  produc- 
tion controls  and  price  supports  that 
were  appropriate  40  years  ago  are  void 
in  the  changing  times  of  the  world  today. 

Consumers  are  justifiably  weary  of 
paying  twice  for  essential  food  and  fiber. 
First,  in  the  policy  of  supply  manage- 
ment and  price  supports,  and  second, 
at  the  grocery  store  and  meat  market 
for  food  on  price  levels  difficult  to  reach, 
because  of  a  series  of  public  policy  deci- 
sions that  are  wrong  for  all. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  members  of 
the  committee  should  realize  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Scherle) 
would  necessarily  involve  the  committee 
in  decisions  beyond  the  immediate 
amendment. 

In  the  other  body,  the  agriculture  bill 
contained  target  prices  of  $2.28  for 
wheat,  $1.53  for  com,  and  43  cents  for 
cotton.  'The  administration  recommended 
to  the  House  committee  on  agriculture 
that  its  target  prices  be  reduced  to  $L84 
In  wheat,  $1.26  in  com,  and  35  cents  in 
cotton. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  report- 
ed this  bill  to  the  committee  with  figures 
in  the  middle  of  that  range;  $2.05  for 
wheat,  $1.38  for  corn,  and  38  cents  for 
cotton. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Scherle)  proposes  is  to  move  the  corn 
rate  from  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee position  of  $1.38  to  a  position  of 
$1.53.  27  cents  above  what  the  adminis- 
tration itself  recommended.  Now.  we 
heard  yesterday  from  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  from  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  the  ad- 
ministration might  well  veto  this  bill  if 
the  escalator  clause  was  maintained.  It 
was  maintained  by  the  committee.  I 
want  to  advise  everyone  that  the  escala- 
tor clause  is  in  the  bill,  and  if  we  start 
with  $1.53  for  com,  we  are  going  to  have 


to  be  consistent,  I  suppose,  and  go  to 
$2.28  for  wheat  and  43  cents  for  cotton. 

With  the  escalator  effect  on  top  of  the 
Scherle  amendmer.t  starting  with  the 
crop  year  of  1975,  I  think  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  surmise  what  the  attitude  of  the 
administration  to  this  amendment. 

Indeed,  they  were  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  House  committee 
should  have  lowered  the  target  prices 
substantially.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  in  mind.  I  can 
sympathize  with  his  point  of  view. 

Frankly,  we  had  to  reach  some  kind  of 
a  reasonable  middle  groimd  on  target 
prices.  That  is  what  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  did.  If  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  to  go 
over  to  the  target  prices  set  by  the  other 
body,  we  will  be  in  a  completely  impos- 
sible situation  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  If  there  is  any 
hope  to  obtain  the  President's  signature 
it  win  disappear  completely  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  WYLLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  A  little  while  ago,  in 
order  to  better  understand  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about,  and  the  impli- 
cations of  it,  I  asked  for  a  definition  of 
the  word  parity ;  the  gentleman  gave  me 
a  definition,  and  I  appreciate  that.  Sev- 
eral Members  have  come  to  me  since 
then  and  have  said  that  the  definition 
which  the  gentleman  gave  was  not  quite 
accurate;  that  we  went  off  the  1910  par- 
ity base  some  25  years  ago  and  that  now 
parity  is  based  on  a  10-year  moving 
average. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  "WYLIE.  Which  I  do  not  imder- 
stand.  I  believe  the  difference  of  views 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  parity 
points  up  the  difficulty  many  of  us  have 
in  understanding  exactly  what  you  are 
talking  about  when  you  talk  about 
parity. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  might  not 
know  that  several  administrations  have 
been  critical  themselves,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  of  the  use  of  the 
parity  concept,  I  admitted,  when  I  tried 
to  discuss  the  issue  with  the  gentleman 
briefly,  that  it  was  a  simplistic  explana- 
tion. It  is  a  moving  10-year  average 
■wiiich  is  intended  to  modify  swift 
changes  in  the  parity  formula  that 
might  occur  because  of  sharp  rises  and 
falls  in  prices.  It  is  from  my  standpoint 
not  the  best  tool  to  use  to  analyze  the 
situation. 

The  escalator  clause  In  the  bill  takes 
two  price  indices  used  in  the  parity,  com- 
putation— one  for  cost  of  production  and 
a  separate  one  for  taxes,  wages  and  in- 
terest— and  applies  those  in  terms  of  a 
moving  3-year  average  to  determine  in- 
creases or  decreases  which  are  then  ap- 
plied in  new  target  prices. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  gentleman  In  his  position  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  In  addition  to 
the  very  sound  arguments  he  has  made 
against  it,  I  should  like  to  add  one  more. 
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If  the  price  of  com  should  be  guar- 
anteed at  too  high  a  level  it  would  create 
a  serious  supply  problem  with  soybeans, 
because  the  farmer  simply  will  not  plant 
soybeans  if  he  is  guaranteed  too  high 
a  price  for  corn. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  addition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  I  have  just  heard  a 
very  disturbing  report,  that  following  the 
consideration  of  this  amendment  it  will 
be  proposed  that  the  Committee  cease 
considering  this  very  vital  legislation  un- 
til some  undetermined  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  am  told  there  will  be  a  motion 
offered  for  the  Committee  to  rise  and  the 
House  will  then  turn  to  other  matters. 
Then  perhaps  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture the  leadership  will  get  around  to 
putting  the  farm  bill  back  on  the  calen- 
dar so  that  we  can  reach  a  decision.  I 
protest  any  such  proposal  to  shunt  this 
major  legislation  aside,  because  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultm'e  are  important  enough  to  merit 
the  continued  carry  through  and  atten- 
tion of  this  body.  They  are  important 
enough  so  that  we  should  stay  with  our 
consideration  of  the  bill  until  it  is  com- 
pleted, even  if  that  means  working  on 
it  this  afternoon  and  evening,  tomorrow 
which  is  Friday  and  yes  on  Saturday, 
too,  if  that  be  necessary. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  who  is  in  good  faith  concerned 
about  carrying  through  on  the  hard 
work  to  get  a  farm  bill  which  has  been 
done  not  just  in  the  past  2  days  in  this 
Chamber  but  in  the  6  preceding  months 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will 
vote  against  such  a  motion  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  rise  which  is  in  effect  a  motion 
to  stall  work  on  the  farm  bill.  I  say  we 
should  stay  with  the  job,  keep  our  hand 
to  the  plow,  plow  a  straight  furrow,  and 
come  out  with  a  bill  which  will  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer alike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  committee 
bill  is  stiU  a  very  soimd  vehicle  for  that 
purpose.  Just  because  some  Members 
have  not  perhaps  gotten  their  way  on 
every  vote  that  has  taken  place  here  in 
the  last  2  days — and  I  myself  cer- 
tainly would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
some  different  results — I  do  not  think 
disgnmtled  Members  should  just  pick  up 
their  marbles  and  vacate  the  scene  by 
voting  to  rise  after  this  amendment.  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
constituents  to  continue  working  on  this 
until  the  job  is  done.  Nothing  should 
be  given  greater  priority  today  than  the 
legislation  now  before  us. 

Nothing  is  more  important  today  than 
passing  a  farm  program  production 
of  which  will  facilitate  the  sufficient  food 
for  America  at  adequate,  reasonable 
prices.  The  committee  bill  will  do  that. 

So  let  us  stay  with  it  and  get  the  job 
done,  and  let  us  not  be  diverted  and 
thrown  off  the  track  by  some  scheme  for 
postponement,  the  true  motive  for  which 
is  unrevealed.  I  can  only  speculate  as  to 
that  motive,  and  I  will  not  do  that.  But 
I  will  say  to  the  Members  that  we  have 


absolutely  no  assurance  as  to  when,  If 
ever,  this  bill  on  which  we  have  labored 
so  long  and  hard  will  be  put  back  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
<  Mr.  Mayne  ) . 

We  have  staked  out  a  course;  let  u.s 
keep  on  sawing  the  logs  and  see  if  we 
can  get  this  job  completed. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Zwachk 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
wish  to  urge  strongly  that  we  listen  care- 
fully to  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  said.  I  want  to  say  to  this  committee 
that  the  matter  of  producing  food,  the 
future  of  food  production  and  agricul- 
ture and  food  consumption,  is  too  im- 
portant to  shove  imder  the  table. 

We  must  consider  this  most  important 
of  all  matters,  and  the  time  to  consider 
it  is  now. 

Mr.  MA'YNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  have  heard  this  concern  for 
American  agriculture  expressed  by  my 
colleagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  I  won- 
der if  some  Members  over  there  on  the 
majority  side  will  not  also  want  to  ex- 
press a  little  interest  in  keeping  on  with 
this  job  and  getting  it  done. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MA'YNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  willing  to  stay  here  until  Christmas 
if  need  be,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that 
in  the  last  2  days  we  have  heard  time  and 
time  again  that  this  bill  is  going  to  be 
vetoed  if  it  is  not  written  with  every  pe- 
riod and  every  comma  as  the  adminis- 
tration wants  it.  The  minority  leader  has 
said  that,  if  we  do  not  remove  the  es- 
calator clause  in  the  bill,  the  bill  will 
probably  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  we  get 
some  cooperation  in  getting  a  bill  passed 
to  serve  the  people  of  this  country  in- 
stead of  the  administration  taking  an 
inflexible  position. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
respond  to  the  gentleman  by  pointing  out 
that  we  should  be  concerned  with  our 
own  responsibility  as  Members  of  this 
House.  Let  us  perform  that  first  before 
we  start  blaming  the  President.  Are  we 
going  to  carry  out  our  own  responsibility 
of  passing  this  bill,  or  are  we  going  to 
look  for  some  excuse  to  shift  the  buck 
to  the  executive  branch  so  we  can  say  w-e 
do  not  have  to  do  anything,  that  we  just 
can  go  home  without  acting?  Let  us  stay 
with  it.  Let  us  do  our  job. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MA'YNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his  effort. 
I  am  willing  to  stay  here  and  complete 
a  farm  program,  regardless  of  how  long 
it  takes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Scherle  > . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  phased  out  income  supple- 
ment payments  over  the  next  3  years 
and  would  have  thereafter  provided  only 
for  set-aside  payments.  Any  such  pay- 
ments made  in  1977  and  thereafter 
would  be  made  under  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram based  on  total  acres  in  major  crops, 
rather  than  on  a  commodity-by-com- 
modity basis  as  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  have 
an  opportimity  to  reconsider  that 
amendment  which  had  the  support  of 
186  of  my  colleagues,  but  in  any  event 
I  want  to  set  the  record  clear  on  several 
questions  which  have  been  raised  about 
its  intent  and  purpose. 

First,  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman,  Mr.  Po.xge,  yesterday  said 
that  my  amendment  would  "phase  out 
all  agricultural  programs  in  the  course 
of  3  years."  Of  course,  he  and  I  know  this 
is  not  true. 

In  the  first  place  my  amendment  deals 
with  only  one  aspect  of  farm  programs 
relating  only  to  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton — only  three  of  a  number  of  com- 
modities covered  by  farm  programs.  It 
would  not  change  agricultural  programs 
for  dairy,  rice,  soybeans,  wool,  peanuts, 
tobacco,  sugar  or  any  other  commodity 
covered  by  some  type  of  farm  program 
legislation. 

As  I  said,  it  would  apply  only  to  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton — and  for  those 
commodities  it  would  change  only  a 
couple  of  aspects  of  the  program  as  we 
have  known  them. 

First,  income  supplement  payments — 
those  payments  made  to  farmers  above 
and  beyond  what  they  would  receive  in 
the  marketplace  or  under  CCC  loan — 
would  be  phased  out  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod. No  change  would  be  made  in  the 
loan  features  of  the  bill  as  proposed  by 
the  committee.  During  the  entire  life  of 
this  bill,  whether  or  not  my  amendment 
would  be  adopted,  loan  rates  would  be 
available  on  wheat  at  $1.49.  coiTi  at  $1.19. 
and  cotton  at  the  average  3 -year  world 
price.  I  do  not  call  that  pha.sing  out  "all" 
agricultural  programs. 

Beginning  in  1977  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  no  longer  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  income  supplement  pay- 
ments, but  he  could  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  set-aside  or  resource  ad- 
justment payments  if  certain  conditions 
exist,  such  as  a  market  depressing  build- 
up of  stocks  of  wheat,  feed  grains  or 
cotton.  And  as  I  said  before,  those  par- 
ticipating in  such  a  set-aside  would  be 
eligible  to  put  their  crops  under  CCC  loan 
at  the  rates  I  just  mentioned. 

So,  I  say  again,  my  proposal  is  far  from 
a  nonprogram.  It  is  a  farm  program 
which  would  focus  on  current  perform- 
ance rather  than  history.  It  would  allow 
us  to  meet  changing  production  needs 
without  penalizing  producers  who  have 
been  tied  to  outdated,  arbitrary  quotas 
and  bases.  It  is  a  farm  program,  which 
would  provide  economic  returns  to  farm- 
ers from  the  market  rather  than  from 
the  pocket  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
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During  debate  on  this  bill.  I  have  heard 
many  comments  comparing  guarantees 
for  labor  with  guarantees  for  farmers.  I 
believe  my  proposal  brings  these  com- 
parisons into  perspective.  If  my  proposal 
becomes  law  minimum  prices  in  the  form 
of  loans  would  be  available  just  as  mini- 
mimi  wages  are  available  to  workers.  Un- 
der my  proposal,  in  the  event  we  had  ex- 
cessive, market-depressing  production  of 
a  commodity  we  could  pay  farmers  to 
make  a  resource  adjustment.  I  like  to 
compare  this  feature  of  my  proposal  to 
unemployment  compensation  which  pro- 
vides resource  adjustment  payments  to 
workers  in  times  of  a  drop  in  the  demand 
for  their  services. 

I  believe  my  proposal  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  farmers,  workers,  consum- 
ers, and  taxpayers.  If  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  it  further  consideration,  I 
hope  each  of  you  will  see  clear  to  lend 
your  support. 

Now,  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  more  detail  about  how 
the  cropland  adjustment  program  would 
work  in  1977  under  my  amendment,  I 
hope  this  following  explanation  will  be 
helpful. 

This  proposal  would,  beginning  in  1977, 
elimmate  allotments  and  bases  for  up- 
land cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  con- 
serving bases.  Set-aside  would  not  be  di- 
rected at  a  specific  commodity.  The 
amount  of  set-aside  on  each  farm  would 
be  a  specified  percentage  of  the  total 
acreage  of  major  crops  plus  set-aside — 
cropland  base — on  the  farm  in  preceding 
years.  Farmers  would  determine  their 
bases  in  the  future  by  what  they  plant 
in  the  preceding  years.  The  payment  rate 
for  set-aside  would  be  set  at  a  level  high 
enough  to  obtain  the  desired  level  of 
participation.  Also  in  order  to  obtain  uni- 
form participation  from  producers  of 
feed  grains,  wheat,  and  upland  cotton, 
the  rate  would  reflect  value  of  produc- 
tion in  various  producing  areas. 

Payment  rates  for  each  county  would 
be  established  as  follows : 

First,  a  per  acre  payment  rate  for  each 
of  the  following  commodities  would  be 
established:  corn,  grain  sorghum,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye,  wheat,  upland  cotton,  soy- 
beans, and  such  other  major  crops  as 
specified  by  the  Secretary.  Quota,  sugar, 
vegetable,  and  minor  crops  would  be  ex- 
cluded. This  rate  would  be  established  on 
a  per  bushel  or  per  pound  basis  repre- 
senting approximate  per  unit  value  of 
crop  less  direct  production  costs. 

Second,  this  payment  rate  would  be 
multiplied  by  the  1976  payment  yield  for 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grain  and  a  5- 
year  average  yield  for  other  crops  to  de- 
termine a  county  per  acre  payment  rate 
for  each  crop. 

Third,  the  payment  rate  for  all  of  these 
commodities  would  then  be  blended  into 
a  composite  rate  by  using  as  weights  the 
harvested  acreage  for  each  of  these  crops 
in  nreceding  years. 

Fourth,  farm  payment  rates  would  be 
established  for  each  cropland  farm  in 
each  county  by  the  county  committee 
considering  the  value  of  crops  produced 
and  productivity. 

In  order  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram, a  producer  would  be  required  to 
set  aside  from  production  an  acreage  of 


cropland  equal  to  a  specified  percentage 
of  his  cropland  base. 

First,  the  cropland  base  would  not 
serve  as  a  production  constraint  in  the 
current  year.  It  would  be  used  solely  to 
determine  the  acreage  of  set-aside  in 
the  ciu-rent  year. 

Second,  conserving  bases  would  be 
eliminated.  Set-aside,  if  needed,  would 
be  of  average  productivity  and  devoted 
to  a  vegetative  cover  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  required  set-aside  percentage  for 
the  current  year  would  be  based  upon 
the  best  estimate  of  total  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  removed  from  production  in 
order  to  keep  supplies  in  reasonable  bal- 
ance with  demand. 

There  would  be  no  income  supplement 
payments — only  set-aside  or  land  rental 
payments. 

Eligibility  for  loans  on  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  and  up- 
land cotton  would  be  conditioned  upon 
participation  in  the  set-aside  program. 

MOTION    OFFERED    HV    MR.    PO.\GE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  ri.se. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  « Mr.  Poage)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice;   and   there   were — ayes   325,   noes 
67,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  334] 
AYES— 325 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arende 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bureener 
Burke,  Mass. 


Burleson,  Tex. 

Burli-son.  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederherg 

Chamberlain 

C happen 

Chishoim 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawsou.  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
couphlln 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dint^ell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 


Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fnqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Havs 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 


Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

K&zen 

Keating 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUford 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall.  Ohio 


Abdnor 

Ashbrook 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Burke.  Fla. 

Cleveland 

Conte 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Findley 
Froehllch 
Goodling 
Gross 
Hamilton 
Hansen,  Idaho 


Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
QuiUen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Regula 
Raid 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncalto,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Seiberllng 
Shipley 
Slkes 

NOES— 67 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hillis 

Huber 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kemp 

Lujan 

McCoUister 

Mallary 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mayne 

Mezvinsky 

Miller 

Mizell 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

Parrls 

Qule 

Railsback 


Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 
To  well,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Robison,  N.Y. 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Sandman 

ScherlB 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Symms 

Thone 

Winn 

Wylle 

Young,  S.C. 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTINQ— 41 


Badlllo 

Blatnik 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carter 

Collins,  m. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Downing 

Pish 

Fisher 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Landgrebe 
McFall 
McSpadden 
Mallllard 
Melcher 


Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Rhodes 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Satterfleld 

Stephens 

Tlernan 

Wampler 

Whltten 

Yates 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chaii-, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8860)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 


RE-REFERRAL   OP  S.   645   TO   COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  645  and 
that  it  be  re-referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING   THE   SMALL   BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  485  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  485 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
tne  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8606)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act.  and 
all  points  of  order  against  section  4  of  said 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  concltision  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  nave  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. After  the  passage  of  H.R.  8606,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  1672,  and  it  shall  then  be 
in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  bill  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  8606  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  con':ume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  H.R.  8606.  There  is  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order  on  one  section,  under 


clause  4  of  rule  XXI.  There  is  a  new  rate 
formula  requiring  refinancing  appro- 
priations. It  is  a  waiver  on  only  that  one 
section  of  the  bill,  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI. 

There  is  no  point  in  going  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  content  of  the  bill.  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  rule,  and  I  gather 
there  was  little,  if  any,  opposition  to  the 
bill  it  makes  in  order,  because  I  believe 
it  came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Bolling)  about  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  committee  for  re- 
porting this  legislation  in  the  form  it  did. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6.  on  erosion  assistance. 
As  everybody  knows,  we  have  had  a  lot 
of  erosion  damage  along  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  we  have  been  excluded  by  virtue  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Act 
as  it  now  stands  from  applying  for  assist- 
ance for  erosion.  Under  this  bill  they 
are  now  adding  erosion  assistance  to  the 
Small  Business  Act.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  committee  for  this  action. 

This  bill  also  provides  several  other 
amendments  to  the  present  law.  For 
example,  under  present  law,  disaster 
victims  receive  disaster  loans  at  a  5-per- 
cent interest  rate  with  no  forgiveness 
feature.  This  bill  provides  that  disaster 
victims,  at  their  choosing,  could  obtain 
a  loan  with  a  $2,500  forgiveness  feature 
and  finance  the  balance  at  3  percent  or 
they  could  choose  a  loan  with  no  forgive- 
ness feature  and  finance  the  entire  loan 
at  a  1 -percent  interest  rate.  This  disaster 
provision  would  be  retroactive  to  April 
20.  1973,  and  would  terminate  on  July  1, 
1975.  In  order  to  avoid  a  windfall  in 
situations  where  an  existing  mortgage 
was  refinanced,  the  bill  provides  that 
payments  after  the  disaster  assistance 
could  not  be  lower  than  the  payments 
prior  to  the  disaster. 

Other  sections  in  the  bill  add  new 
disaster  assistance  categories,  first,  to 
provide  assistance  to  livestock  producers 
whose  businesses  suffer  because  of  dis- 
ease among  the  animals,  and  .<:.econd.  to 
provide  assistance  to  small  business 
seriously  affected  by  the  closing  of  a  mili- 
tary installation  in  the  community  served 
by  the  small  business.  These  loans 
would  be  made  at  an  interest  rate  based 
on  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Government 
plus  one-quarter  of  1  percent. 

The  bill  also  includes  sections  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  because  of  sex.  and 
giving  special  preference  to  veterans. 

The  committee  report  estimates  that 
there  is  no  cost  in  carrying  out  the  first 
section  of  the  bill,  because  this  section 
merely  increases  loan  ceilings,  but  does 
not  provide  any  additional  funds.  The 
other  loan  programs  in  the  bill  all  bear 
interest  rates  above  the  cost  of  the 
money  to  the  Government.  Because  of 
the  impossibility  of  forecasting  disasters, 
the  committee  concludes  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  physi- 
cal disaster  relief  provisions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  485  in  order  that  the 
House  may  begin  debate  on  H.R.  8606. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The   previous   question   was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8606 »  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrPTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8606,  with 
Mr.  Waldie  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  biU  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Patman) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman  > . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8603  was  re- 
ported from  the  Bankin!?  and  Currency 
Committee  on  a  31  to  0  vote.  It  is  a 
much  needed  piece  of  legislaiion.  and 
unless  it  is  enacted,  it  will  mean  that 
the  Small  Bu.siness  Administration  will 
have  to  cease  its  lending  and  guar- 
anteeing activities  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
its  presently  authorized  ceiling  of  S4.3 
billion.  It  is  expected  that  the  ceiling 
will  be  reached  in  the  late  part  of  August. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
presently  celebrating  its  20th  year  of 
operation.  During  that  period  it  has 
made  more  than  600.000  loans  for  some 
S12  billion.  SBA's  loan  and  procurement 
programs  have  helped  create  and  main- 
tain more  than  1  million  jobs. 

These  are  indeed  impressive  figures 
and  in  order  to  continue  the  record  the 
House  should  pass  H.R.  8606  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

While  there  may  be  some  who  disagree 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4.  the  new 
provisions  for  relief  to  disr.ster  victims, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  people 
who  will  be  aided  mider  this  section  are 
those  who  in  many  cases  will  have  to  re- 
build not  only  their  homes  but  their  lives 
as  a  result  of  some  tragedy  such  as  Hur- 
ricane Agnes. 

While  the  20-year  history  has  been  a 
record-setting  one,  it  is  clear  that  the 
agency  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
growing  at  its  fastest  rate.  In  1972.  for 
instance,  SBA  approved  a  record  230,000 
loans  to  small  businesses  and  in  natural 
disaster  emergencies  for  more  than  S13.1 
billion.  It  was  an  increase  of  91  percent 
in  volume  and  89  percent  in  dollars  over 
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1971.  This  12-inonth  period  alone  repre- 
sented 26  percent  of  the  total  funds 
loaned  or  guaranteed  since  the  agency 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1953.  And 
one  final  figure.  Loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses during  the  4-year  span  1969-1972 
were  more  than  $4.7  billion  or  50  percent 
of  all  business  loans  made  by  the  agency 
In  its  20-year  history.  With  this  type  of 
rapidly  moving  program  it  is  necessary 
that  SBA  be  given  the  proper  tools  with 
which  to  do  its  job.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  ceiling  increases  in  H.R.  8606 
are  for  a  2-year  period  rather  than  a 
1-year  period  as  has  been  done  for  the 
most  part  in  the  past. 

While  it  is  indeed  pleasing  to  see  that 
SBA  has  been  setting  records  for  those 
programs,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  ex- 
press an  ever-deepening  concern  that 
the  agency  is  mov'iig  away  from  a  direct 
loan  operation  into  a  guaranteeing  au- 
thority for  bank  loans.  SBA  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  as  a  direct  lender. 
Although  the  agency  was  given  guaran- 
tee authority,  it  was  never  anticipated 
that  guarantees  would  outnumber  direct 
loans.  For  instance,  during  1965,  SBA's 
direct  loans  accounted  for  roughly  one- 
half  of  SBA's  loan  total.  During  1972. 
however,  direct  loans  accounted  for  less 
than  2  percent  of  SBA's  total.  Instead  of 
working  toward  reversing  this  trend, 
SBA  has  sought  to  perpetuate  it  espe- 
cially since  there  has  been  no  increase 
In  funds  sought  for  direct  loans  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

The  lack  of  a  direct  loan  program  is 
particularly  burdensome  to  small  busi- 
nessmen in  capital  deficit  areas  of  our 
country.  In  those  areas  many  banks  will 
not  participate  in  a  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan,  thus  eliminating  a 
small  businessman  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  virtually  the  only  SBA  loan  pro- 
gram available  to  him.  The  only  solution 
to  this  problem  is  for  SBA  to  return  to 
the  principles  under  which  it  was 
founded  and  that  is  that  it  operates  as 
a  direct  lending  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee and  its  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  for  the 
outstanding  manner  in  which  this  bill 
has  been  handled.  I  urge  its  speedy  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  20  years 
ago  this  month.  Congress  created  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration.  One 
of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  Con- 
gress in  creating  the  agency  and  one  of 
the  chief  responsibilities  given  the  SBA 
is  to  help  small  Arms  obtain  financing  on 
reasonable  terms. 

Over  the  two  decades  of  service  to 
small  business,  the  SBA  has  helped  small 
firms  obtain  financing  on  reasonable 
terms. 

Over  the  two  decades  of  service  to 
small  business,  the  SBA  has  helped  small 
firms  obtain  some  nine  billion  dollars  in 
financing. 

Over  half  of  that  total  $4.7  billion  has 
been  made  available  to  small  business 
in  the  last  4  years  alone. 


This  attests  to  the  growth  in  the  small 
business  community,  the  increa;>ed  de- 
mand for  SBA  assistance  and  the  con- 
.tinuing  need  small  firms  have  for  ade- 
quate financing. 

At  the  present  time  and  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  increasingly  demand,  the 
SBA  portfolio  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
$4.3  billion  ceiling  established  by  Con- 
gress as  the  total  loans  the  agency  may 
have  outstanding  at  any  time. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  8606  would  raise  this 
ceiling  to  $6.6  billion  and  according  to 
official  SBA  estimates,  carry  the  agency 
through  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  small  but  very  important 
provision  of  section  1  of  H.R.  8606  calling 
for  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
money  the  Small  Bu'^^iness  Administra- 
tion may  have  outstanding  at  any  time 
in  its  economic  opportunity  loan  pro- 
gram. 

My  colleagues  recall  that  title  IV  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
provided  that  the  SBA  could  make  loans 
to  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons  in  order  that  these  people 
have  the  same  opportunity  as  others  to 
share  in  the  American  free  enterprise 
system. 

Since  1964,  SBA  has  each  year  in- 
creased the  volume  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity on  EOL  loans  to  the  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged.  Last  year 
marked  another  new  statistical  record 
in  that  SBA  made  9,500  loans  for  $309 
million  to  members  of  minority  groups 
and  the  major  share  of  both  the  num- 
bers and  dollar  volume  were  made  under 
the  EOL  program. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  8606  provides  for  an 
increase  of  $125  million^to  $475  million 
from  the  present  limit  of  $350  million — 
the  SBA  may  iiave  outstanding  in  EOL 
loans.  The  continuing  demand  for  this 
type  loan  added  to  the  fact  Congress  last 
year  raised  the  limit  on  an  individual 
EOL  loan  from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  re- 
quires our  favoi'able  consideration  of  this 
provision. 

I  urge  we  adopt  without  change  H.R. 
8606. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman — I  am  in  support  of 
the  bill — but  I  am  a  little  bit  disturbed 
about  the  vagueness  of  section  7  that  pro- 
vides for  loans  for  adjustment  assistance 
in  military  base  closings.  My  concern  is 
this:  I  can  understand  how  they  deter- 
mine this  assistance  in  a  relatively  small 
commimity  where  the  impact  of  the  in- 
stallations closing  is  easily  definable,  but 
in  my  area,  the  closing  of  the  Long  Beach 
naval  base,  which  is  in  a  large  metropol- 
itan area,  or  the  Hunters  Point  closing  in 
San  Francisco  makes  this  determination 
much  more  difBcult. 
The  language  of  the  section  reads : 
(7)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 


business  concern  in  continuing  in  biisiness  at 
its  existing  location,  in  reestablishing  its 
business,  in  piurchasing  a  new  business,  or  la 
establishing  a  new  business  if  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  or  will  suffer  substantial  economic 
injury  as  the  result  of  the  closing  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  a  major  military  in- 
stallation under  the  jiulsdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Deiense,  or  as  a  result  of  a  se- 
vere reduction  in  the  scope  and  size  of  op- 
erations at  a  major  military  installation. 

How  will  the  administration  determine 
that  loans  should  be  granted  in  these 
metropolitan  areas — and  that  the  "dis- 
aster" affecting  the  business  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  closing  of  the  base? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  have  gtiidelines 
for  that  purpose  which  are  rather  defi- 
nite and  have  been  satisfactory  in  the 
past.  I  would  not  Uke  to  discuss  it  at  this 
moment,  because  it  will  be  discussed  by 
other  Members  and  will  be  discussed  fur- 
ther when  we  get  under  the  5 -minute 
rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  This 
will  be  brought  out  at  that  time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Thank 
vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  reiterate  in 
detail  the  purpose  and  provisions  of  H.R. 
8606,  which  makes  significant  and  needed 
amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Act. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  has  al- 
ready presented  a  thorough  explanation 
of  this  bill. 

With  the  exception  of  one  provision, 
section  4,  there  is  nearly  unanimous 
agreement  among  the  committee  mem- 
bers on  the  entire  bill.  The  increase  in 
loan  and  commitment  ceilings,  and  the 
broadening  and  consolidation  of  disaster 
loan  qualifications,  as  well  as  the  new 
emphasis  on  availability  of  loans  for 
women  and  veterans,  are  all  necessary 
and  forward-looking  provisions.  They 
speak  to  the  needs  and  objectives  of 
American  small  business  and  greatly  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

However,  the  point  at  which  I  must 
depart  from  the  committee's  action  is 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  change  in  the 
terms  of  disaster  loans.  I  would  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  at  the  outset 
that  the  only  committee  vote  which  has 
been  mentioned  is  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage, 31-0.  However,  on  the  amendment 
to  strike  section  4  in  the  full  committee, 
the  vote  was  very  close — 13  voting  to 
strike,  16  voting  to  keep  in  this  modifica- 
tion to  the  disaster  loan  terms. 

I  believe  that  the  minority  views  ex- 
press fully  the  reasons  for  opposition  to 
section  4.  I  would  just  like  to  review  the 
high  points  of  that  statement  without  go- 
ing into  urmecessary  detail — they  are 
four  in  number. 

First,  the  Congress  acted  just  this  past 
April  to  standardize  disaster  loan  terms 
and  delete  the  various  forgiveness  and 
excessive  interest  rate  subsidies  from  this 
program. 

Second,  the  question  of  cost  has  been 
bandied  about  with  little  claim  of  ac- 
curacy. While  the  committee  suggests 
that  an  estimate  of  cost  is  impossible. 
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we  can  use  two  factors  in  determining 
future  costs:  SBA's  recent  experience 
and  projected  additional  expenses  of  the 
increased  subsidies. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  OflBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  supplied  specific 
figures  indicating  what  these  costs  would 
be.  Last  year,  these  loans  totaled  $1.5 
billion.  The  additional  cost  over  present 
terms  for  that  loan  level  would  exceed 
$500  million;  or  stated  another  way,  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  be  greater 
than  $35  milhon  in  lost  repayments  for 
each  SlOO  million  in  loans. 

Third,  the  effect  on  future,  imidenti- 
fied  disaster  victims  is  claimed  to  be  a 
hardship.  At  present,  the  5  percent  loans 
to  be  supplied  to  them  would  represent 
a  substantial  benefit  both  in  terms  of 
availability  and  interest  costs.  Contrary 
to  the  committee's  assertion  that  in- 
eauities  would  result  if  any  but  the  most 
liberal  terms  were  afforded  for  all  time, 
I  can  only  submit  that  this  is  a  specious 
argtiment  at  best.  Extraordinary  circum- 
stances were  met  last  year,  a  termination 
date  was  set,  and  we  are  now  providing 
an  authorization  for  the  future  which 
should  remain  within  the  realm  of  rea- 
sonableness. When  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer is  measured  against  the  giveaway 
nature  of  the  committee  provision,  we 
must  reach  the  conclusion  that  section  4 
is  beyond  this  bound. 

Fourth,  there  is  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Public  Works  the 
proposed  Disaster  Preparedness  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973  (H.R.  7690)  which 
provides  a  complete  relief  program 
rather  than  a  piecemeal  approach  to  as- 
sistance of  disaster  victims.  We  should 
not  act  at  this  time  to  cloud  this  issue 
any  further,  but,  rather,  look  to  this 
comprehensive  proposal  for  a  compre- 
hensive solution. 

I  believe  that  with  the  changes  re- 
cently enacted  (Public  Law  93-24)  the 
present  law  satisfies  the  economic  needs 
of  disaster  victims. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  section  4  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  • 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
am  interested  in  the  provision  in  the  re- 
port having  to  do  with  erosion  assist- 
ance. I  want  to  compliment  the  commit- 
tee on  addressing  itself  to  this  prob- 
lem of  erosion.  I  think  chat  it  will  be  very 
helpful  to  have  erosion  specifically  cov- 
ered in  the  law  which  will  permit  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
loans  based  upon  erosion  damages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  if  my  understand- 
ing of  what  is  stated  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 6  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  for 
the  most  part  the  SBA  should  exercise 
caution  to  make  certain  that  the  erosion 
damage  covered  was  caused  by  a  spon- 


taneous act  such  as  a  fiood  or  high  water, 
and  so  on.  But  then  the  statement  goes 
on  to  say  that  in  cases  of  erosion  occur- 
ring naturally  from  day-to-day  causes, 
the  committee  expects  the  SBA  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  which  there  has  been 
demonstrated  an  effort  to  control  the  ero- 
sion. In  other  words,  if  somebody  came 
along  and  wanted  to  get  some  erosion 
assistance,  and  it  was  not  due  to  any 
particular  storm,  he  would  have  to  show 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  build- 
ing a  seawall  or  something,  and  then  if 
that  erosion  control  device  did  not  hold, 
then  could  he  get  assistance  ? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  First  of 
all,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  am  very  delighted  that  he 
brought  this  particular  subject  of  ero- 
sion up,  because  later  on  it  is  my  under- 
standing there  will  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered to  strike  this  word  "erosion"  from 
the  bill. 

When  our  committee  took  this  imder 
consideration,  this  was  language  that  is 
in  the  present  Senate  version  of  this  SBA 
reauthorization.  We  in  this  committee 
added  this  language  that  you  see  in  the 
committee  print,  for  two  reasons.  First 
of  all,  no  money  would  be  available  for 
erosion  or  for  flood,  and  so  forth,  unless 
it  were  under  two  circumstances:  either 
the  President  or  the  SBA  Director  must 
authorize  that  emergency  loans  could  be 
given  for  a  particular  fiood  or  for  a  par- 
ticular storm.  What  bothered  the  com- 
mittee in  the  discussion  of  erosion,  which, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  and  I  know, 
along  the  Great  Lakes  is  an  ongoing  prop- 
osition year  after  year  and  month  after 
month — was  that  the  committee  felt  that 
in  all  fairness,  and  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  this  bill  not  be  vetoed,  we  should 
tighten  up  our  definition  of  erosion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  4  additional 
minutes. 

It  was  my  understanding,  and  this  is 
why  I  would  probably  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, but  if  we  could  clarify  in  the  lan- 
guage that  primarily  when  a  disaster  is 
declared,  and  when  a  person,  say,  builds 
a  breakwall  and  that  breakwall  is  for 
erosion  purposes,  and  that  breakwall  or 
stone  or  concrete  frontage,  or  such  in 
front  of  a  house,  has  been  destroyed  by 
that  storm,  then  he  would  be  eligible 
for  partial  repayment  of  money  to  re- 
place it. 

The  next  house,  however,  down  the  way 
who  did  nothing  himself  to  prevent  ero- 
sion would  probably  be  disallowed  from 
receiving  that  particular  payment  of 
money  to  build  an  erosion  breakwall. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  In  other  words, 
the  man  who  had  done  nothing  previous- 
ly could  get  nothing  now? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  That  is 
what  I  should  like  to  see.  This  is  my  own 
personal  view,  because  otherwise  if  you 
have  an  open  or  broad  approach  to  this 
subject,  everybody  else,  not  only  in  the 
Great  Lakes  but  in  every  other  part  of 
the  country  who  realize  this  is  very  def- 
initely a  serious  problem,  would  have  an 
open  door  to  countless  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  In  any  case,  what- 


ever assistance  might  be  granted  would 
first  have  to  be  based  upwn  a  declaration 
of  emergency  arising  out  of  a  particular 
storm? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  No.  1,  in 
my  opinion,  that  is  correct.  No.  2,  and 
equally  or  more  important,  there  must 
have  been  some  self-help  by  that  person 
for  erosion  purposes  before  he  could  ap- 
ply for  a  loan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  think  we  should 
congratulate  and  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  raising  the  point  at 
hand.  The  way  the  language  appears  in 
the  bill  before  us,  it  is  unclear.  Without 
this  amendment  it  might  put  undue  pres- 
sure on  the  SBA  Administrator,  as  some 
of  us  have  seen,  say.  in  the  earthquake 
situation  in  California,  where  a  man  re- 
ceived help  for  replacing  his  exotic  trees, 
under  the  forgiveness  clause. 

In  a  similar  vein  we  have  the  same 
problem  with  a  rather  loose  definition 
in  this  bill  under  Section  6  which  does 
not  make  it  as  definitive  as  to  what 
"erosion"  is  under  a  disaster  as  does  the 
language  of  the  report.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. If  I  had  my  way,  I  really  believe  we 
should,  if  we  could — and  I  know  we  dis- 
cussed it  in  the  committee — make  the 
language  even  more  definitive  than  it  is 
in  the  bill  itself.  I  intend  to  offer  such 
a  clearifying  amendment. 

That  is  to  make  sure  that  the  Intense 
pressure  is  not  put  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  erosion  that  Is  not 
directly  cormected  with  a  major  disaster 
of  some  kind. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  think 
as  I  said  earlier  the  gentleman  from 
California  claims  to  at  least  be  talking 
about  an  amendment  that  would  be 
striking  this  from  the  bill.  I  would  have 
to  oppose  that.  First  of  all  it  does  have 
to  be  imder  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
SBA  Act  which  would  mean  there  would 
have  to  be  declared  a  disaster  by  the 
President  or  SBA.  Secondly  if  we  could 
make  the  intent  of  the  law  to  be  for  self- 
help  if  that  person  has  already  built  ero- 
sion protection  and  spent  his  money, 
then  under  this  act  replacement  money 
would  be  available  for  that.  But  if  a  man 
has  gone  on  for  years  and  years  and  has 
done  nothing  he  cannot  step  in  under 
this.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  agree  with  me  this  should 
be  tightened  up. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  And  also  there 
are  other  ways  in  which  a  man  can  get 
erosion  problem  assistance  under  the 
Agriculture  Act  and  in  other  ways  that 
are  much  more  precise  as  they  relate  to 
prevention  of  long-range  problems  of 
erosion. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  <Mr.  Stephens^,  the 
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chainnan  of  the  subcommittee,  who  pre- 
pared this  bill  for  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
describe  the  general  provisions  of  H.R. 
8606.  The  full  provisions  are  set  out  in 
the  bill,  of  course,  and  in  the  committee 
report. 

Section  1  of  the  legislation  increases 
from  $4.3  billion  to  $6.6  billion  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  may  have  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  in  its  loan  and  guarantee 
program.  This  section  also  increases  the 
various  subceilings  for  SBA  lending  pro- 
grams. It  is  estimated  SBA  will  reach  the 
$4.3  billion  ceiling  by  the  end  of  August 
of  this  year  and  unless  this  legislation  is 
enacted  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion lending  programs  will  ha/e  to  be 
curtailed  at  that  point.  This  section  does 
not  appropriate  any  new  funds  for  SBA 
but  merely  allows  the  agency  to  spend 
funds  when  they  are  obtained. 

I  will  also  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  in  a  similar  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body  this  same  figure  is  in  that  bill. 

Section  2  of  the  legislation  consoli- 
dates several  existing  SBA  loan  programs 
and  provides  that  if  Congress  enacts  new 
standards  for  small  businesses  such  as 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1970  or  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  the  SBA  will  make  loans  to  small 
businesses  that  must  comply  with  these 
new  requirements. 

Section  3  contains  only  technical 
amendments. 

Section  4  provides  a  new  program  for 
physical  disaster  assistance.  At  present 
loans  made  by  SBA  to  victims  of  national 
disasters  are  made  at  the  rate  of  5  per- 
cent without  any  forgiveness  feature,  but 
prior  to  April  20  of  this  year  these  loans 
were  made  at  1  percent  interest  with  a 
$5,000  forgiveness  feature.  The  proposal 
in  this  bill  would  provide  the  borrower 
with  an  alternative.  Instead  of  $5,000  at 
1  percent  and  $5,000  forgiveness,  he  could 
obtain  a  loan  with  a  $2,500  forgiveness 
feature  and  finance  the  balance  of  the 
loan  at  3  percent  interest,  or  the  bor- 
rower could  have  an  alternative  and  ob- 
tain a  loan  with  no  forgiveness,  in  the 
amount  of  $2,500  and  pay  a  1-percent  in- 
terest rate.  These  provisions  would  be 
retroactive  to  April  20  of  this  year  and 
would  run  for  2  years. 

Tills  provision  is  included  in  the  legis- 
lation so  that  Congress  may  adopt  a  long- 
term,  totally  comprehensive  disaster  loan 
program.  Several  bills  to  accomplish  this 
are  currently  before  the  Congress  coupled 
with  various  disaster  and  insurance 
programs. 

However,  while  these  programs  are 
being  worked  out,  I  feel  that  there  must 
be  relief  provided  to  disaster  victims  at 
reasonable  terms  which  will  enable  them 
to  pick  up  their  lives  and  businesses  fol- 
lowing tragedies  such  as  floods,  earth- 
quakes, hurricanes  and  other  similar 
disasters.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  did  provide  disaster  assistance 
programs  this  past  spring  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  benefits  here,  but  there 
Is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that 
the  5  percent  Interest  rate  without  any 
forgiveness  is  too  great  a  hardship  on 
disaster  victims,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  aid  given  to  those  victims  of  Hurri- 
cane Agnes. 


By  providing  the  loan  alternative,  we 
are  going  back  to  what  I  proposed  last 
year,  which  was  not  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  House.  Also,  by  going 
back  to  April  20  of  this  year,  we  are 
picking  up  where  some  people  have  al- 
ready had  disaster  and  other  hurricane 
disaster  relief  and  need  to  be  brought  into 
the  fold,  so  that  they  can  be  given  some 
assistance. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
trict was  afflicted  by  the  recent  flooding 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers.  Be- 
cause of  that.  I  had  occa.sion  to  have  some 
experience  with  the  SBA  as  well  as  with 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  dis- 
aster loans. 

One  of  the  things  I  learned  from  that 
experience  was  that  the  S5.000  forgive- 
ness feature,  which  \va.s  still  in  effect,  was 
that  the  $5,000  lorgiveness  feature  was 
made  available  without  regard  to  the  fi- 
nancial standing  of  the  mdividual.  Some 
very  wealthy  people  got  the  advantage  of 
that  forgiveness  feature  along  with  some 
very  deserving  people. 

Does  the  new  language  in  this  bill  have 
any  kind  of  need  income  test  or  need  test 
of  some  type? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  section  4  provides  any  guide- 
lines. It  has  never  been  suggested.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  SBA  had 
guidelines  but  it  is  not  in  the  section 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  feel  it  ought  to  be  available  only 
to  those  of  rather  meager  financial  cir- 
cumstances and  not  be  available  for  per- 
sorus  of  wealth? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes.  I  think  I  would 
agree  that  this  should  be  the  criterion — 
actual  need — in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  that  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No.  I  cannot  say  it 
was  my  intention  because  I  did  not  know 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  going 
to  bring  up  that  question,  but  that  is 
my  personal  feeling,  that  this  ought  to 
be  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  it 
be  established  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
history,  as  a  result  of  our  discussion, 
that  the  committee  does  intend  to  have 
the  program  administered  so  that  the 
forgiveness  feature,  the  attractive  inter- 
est rates,  are  not  available  to  those  of 
financial  means? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  have  to  agree  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  only  on  the  basis  that 
it  is  my  opinion.  I  could  not  speak  for 
my  committee,  it  having  never  been 
brought  up  to  them.  I  am  telling  the  gen- 
tleman my  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  a  further  question?  I  am  not  clear 
about  the  alternatives  that  would  be 
available.  I  see  a  1  percent  per  annum 
rate.  Under  what  circumstances  cotild 
a  person  get  a  1  percent  per  annum 
loan? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  If  he  will  say  that  he 
will  take  a  loan  and  not  ask  for  any  for- 
giveness. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  How  many  years  could 
he  get  it  for  1  percent? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  beUeve  it  is  a  30- 
year  loan. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  He  could  borrow  money 
for  30  years  at  1  percent  interest  rate? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  gentleman  must 
remember  that  this  is  a  relief  program, 
and  it  is  primarily  for  people  who  have 
been  in  small  financial  circumstances. 
That  is  why  I  gave  the  gentleman  my 
opinion. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  understand. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  And  as  to  why  this 
kind  of  interest  rate  is  given,  the  gentle- 
man has  to  take  into  consideration  that 
frequently  when  a  disaster  occurs,  there 
is  a  mortgage  on  the  premises  and  there 
is  no  way  in  the  world  to  pay  that  mort- 
gage off  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

This  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  put 
this  money,  or  at  least  some  of  it,  into 
paying  off  the  old  mortgage  if  possible, 
but  that  is  not  always  possible.  This  is 
to  be  an  assistance  to  someone  so  that 
they  will  not  be  paying  a  double  loan. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son I  bring  this  up,  and  I  really  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  is  that  there  were 
circumstances  in  my  district  in  which 
very  wealthy  people  from  metropolitan 
St.  Louis  had  river  cabins  which  they 
considered  to  be  their  domiciles,  and 
were  able  to  get  this  $5,000  writeoff  on 
disaster  loans. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  great  injustice. 
If  there  is  the  further  opportimity  for 
such  people  to  borrow  nioney  at  1  per- 
cent, when  today  the  rate  of  interest 
is  over  8  percent  for  almost  aaiy  reason, 
the  1  percent  loan  for  30  years  is  really 
something. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  appreciate  the  facts 
the  gentleman  has  brought  out. 

Let  me  proceed  to  a  description  of 
what  is  in  section  5  of  the  bill. 

Section  5  of  the  legislation  would  al- 
low livestock  feed  operators  to  obtain 
disaster  loans  if  their  herds  were  serious- 
ly damaged  by  disease. 

Section   6   would  include,  under  the 
terms  of  a  natural  disaster,  erosion.  At 
present  erosion  damage  is  not  eligible  for 
disaster  relief  assistance  under  the  Small       t 
Business  Administration. 

Erosion  itself  over  the  year  has  been 
fully  defined.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  problem  as  to  what  erosion  consists 
of.  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any 
problem  when  we  talk  about  giving  some 
assistance  for  erosion.  When  a  flood 
comes  it  can  take  loose  soil  and  just  de- 
stroy lawns,  destroy  yards,  and  every- 
thing around.  A  freshly  plowed  area  or 
a  dug  up  area  can  be  washed  away  com- 
pletely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 7  would  provide  low-interest  loans 
to  small  businesses  which  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  closing  of  a  military  in- 
stallation. This  has  been  very  apparent, 
as  to  the  need,  from  the  comments  made 
about  the  administration's  closing  of  de- 
fense installations  and  bringing  to- 
gether more  closely  the  pursestrins:s  of 
military  defense.  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
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good  improvement  upon  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  when  we  closed  military 
installations. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  On  the 
point  the  gentleman  just  raised,  relative 
to  loans  for  adjustment  assistance  in 
base  closings.  The  bill  provides,  in  part: 

The  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  •••■•(  )  to  make  such  loans 
(either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  banks 
or  other  lending  institutions  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  on  an  immediate  or  de- 
ferred basis)  as  the  Administration  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assist  any  small  business  concern  In  con- 
tinuing In  business  at  its  existing  location, 
in  reestablishing  its  business.  In  purchasing 
a  new  business,  or  in  establishing  a  new  busl- 
nes  if  the  Administration  determines  that 
such  concern  has  suffered  or  will  suffer  sub- 
stauiial  economic  Injury  as  the  result  of  the 
closing  by  the  Federal  Goyernment  of  a 
major  military  installation  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Defen=e,  or  as  a 
result  of  a  severe  reduction  in  the  scope 
and  size  of  operations  at  a  major  military 
installation." 

Now  I  contend  that  this  is  quite 
vague.  I  am  told  there  will  be  guidelines, 
since  this  provision  has  not  been  in  the 
law  before. 

I  notice  that  the  report  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  where  the  small 
business  is  located  in  a  military  com- 
munity in  the  State.  However,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  those  areas  where  the  mili- 
tary installation  is  in  a  large  metro- 
politan area.  I  am  thinking  of  my  own 
area  of  Long  Beach.  The  Long  Beach 
Naval  Base  is  being  moved.  I  am  also 
thinking  of  Hunter's  Point,  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  shipyard  is  being  closed. 

At  Long  Beach  approximately  17,000 
uniformed  naval  personnel  are  being 
moved  out;  5,000  school  children  are  af- 
fected; and  several  thousand  homes  are 
involved.  It  will  be  very  difficult,  in  my 
mind,  for  the  administration  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  business  was  af- 
fected by  the  moving  of  the  base,  because 
the  people  in  business  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  are  not  necessarily  dealing 
directly  with  the  base  but  are  dealing 
with  the  people  affected  who  live  in  that 
area. 

How  will  the  guidelines  apply  to  these 
businesses  that  are  badly  hurt  by  the 
moving  or  the  closing  of  a  base? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  will  acknowledge 
where  there  is  a  larger  community  there 
is  going  to  be  more  difficulty  in  having 
an  assessment  made  as  to  what  is  a  loss 
due  to  the  military  installation  being 
moved. 

However,  I  will  say  that  I  cannot  en- 
visage it  not  being  the  intent  of  the 
committee  and  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  say,  whether  it  is  a  large  community 
cr  a  small  community,  regardless  of  size, 
if  a  person  is  injured  in  his  small  busi- 
ness activity  by  the  closing  of  that  base 
he  ought  to  have  the  opportunity,  just 
as  anybody  else  would,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  law.  It  is  very  clear  a  small 
town  might  be  almost  totally  closed  up  as 
the  result  of  closing  of  an  installation.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  will  see 
that  necessary  guidelines  are  urged  upon 
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the  Small  Business  Administration  to  be 
sure  that  the  situation  he  mentions  is 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  where  these  businesses  have 
been  hard  hit  by  the  closing  of  a  base, 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
them.  Most  of  these  are  small  businesses, 
and  I  believe  the  administration  should 
look  with  tolerance,  especially  in  those 
areas  where  these  people  have  built  up 
their  businesses  on  selling  goods  and 
services  to  the  military  personnel  and 
their  families.  They  have  been  providing 
valuable  services,  and  now  as  a  result  of 
our  action — not  theirs — since  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  one  that  is  moving  the 
bases  out,  it  is  going  to  hit  these  small 
business  people  pretty  hard. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  bringing  that 
point  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Now, 
let  me  resume  my  section  analysis  of  the 
bill. 

Section  8  provides  for  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  on  the  state  of  small 
businesses.  Although  annual  reports  are 
now  required  from  the  SBA,  the  contents 
of  such  reports  are  not  spelled  out  in 
present  law.  H.R.  8606  sets  down  guide- 
lines for  such  reports. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  9 
provides  that  the  SBA  may  not  discrimi- 
nate against  any  borrower  because  of 
that  person's  sex.  Of  course.  I  think  that 
is  the  law  anyway,  but  we  have  spelled 
it  out  so  there  will  be  no  question  about 
its  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

The  bill,  H.R.  8606.  is  much  needed, 
for  without  it  the  SBA  will  be  unable 
to  assist  the  more  than  8  million  small 
businesses  in  our  country  after  the  first 
of  the  next  month.  Small  business  is  a 
very  important  segment  of  our  economy. 
It  provides  43  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  over  50  percent  of  the 
country's  employment.  Small  business 
has  proven  over  the  years  that  it  can 
meet  its  financial  obligations  obtained 
in  connection  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

For  instance,  on  the  regular  business 
loan  program,  from  the  beginning  in  1953 
through  Jime  of  1972,  losses  amoimted  to 
an  adjusted  rate  of  4.52  percent.  That  is 
an  outstanding  record  when  we  consider 
that  more  than  600,000  loans  have  been 
made  for  an  amount  of  nearly  $12  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia   'Mr.  Stephens!. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
true  that  the  so-called  economic  oppor- 
tunity loan  program  has  had  less  than 
an  outstanding  track  record  in  its  loss 
ratio.  But  it  is  the  only  SBA  program 
with  more  than  minimal  losses  and  the 
Banking  Committee  has  consistently 
urged  the  SBA  to  lower  the  loss  rate  on 
these  loans. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  once 
again  stress  the  urgency  with  which  this 
legislation  is  needed.  Some  time  next 


month  SBA  will  reach  its  loan  ceiling, 
and  at  that  point  the  agency  will  virtu- 
ally have  to  go  out  of  business  unless 
H.R.  8606  is  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  view  the  situation 
as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  unanimity  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  of 
much  controversy.  I  know  of  but  one 
item  in  the  bill  that  has  anj'  controver- 
sial feature  connected  with  it.  I  have 
been  given  the  courtesy  of  being  notified 
that  there  will  be  an  amendment  to  elim- 
inate section  4.  We  will  have  to  discuss 
that  at  the  time  we  get  into  the  amend- 
ment process. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Reuss  » . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  most  of 
us  are  av.are.  risk  capital  for  small  busi- 
ness has  been  a  scare?  com.modity. 

The  man  with  an  idea,  but  no  bricks 
or  mortar,  is  hard  put  to  brin'i  his  idea 
to  fruition. 

Congress  recognized  this  shortcoming 
in  the  availability  of  risk  capital.  In 
1958  we  enacted  legislation  pro%'iding  for 
small  business  investment  companies  to 
be  licensed,  regulated  and  if  necessarj', 
financed  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  any  experimental  program,  the 
SBIC  program  hid  its  failures  and 
successes. 

Today,  with  15  years  of  experience  in 
making  venture  capital  available  to  small 
firms,  the  SBIC  industry  is  on  a  solid 
footing  and  is  comprised  of  soundly 
managed,  viable  companies.  It  is  the 
major  source  indeed,  in  many  iiistances, 
the  only  source  of  venture  capital  for 
small  business. 

Over  the  years,  a  drawback  of  the 
SBIC  program  has  been  the  unavail- 
ability of  funds  from  the  Government  to 
match  the  private  capital  SBIC's  have. 
Recently,  SBA  has  used  its  guarantee 
authority  to  help  SBIC's  obtain  funding 
from  private  lender,*.  This  has  opened 
up  a  new  avenue  of  funding  for  SBIC's 
and  new  interest  in  tho  program. 

Consequently,  the  provision  in  section 
1  of  H.R.  8606.  which  proposes  to  in- 
crease to  S725  miUion  from  S500  million 
the  amount  SBA  may  hav?  outstanding 
in  loans  to  SBIC's  at  any  time,  is  vitally 
important. 

Along  with  the  other  provisions  of 
section  1  of  H.R.  8606  which  increase 
other  SBA  lending  programs.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  we  adopt  H.R.  8606. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  voice  m>'  support  of  H.R. 
8606,  the  amendments  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  This  bill  increases  through  fis- 
cal year  1975  the  total  amount  of  loan 
guarantees  and  other  outstanding  com- 
mitments of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration— SBA — from  $4.3  billion  to  $6.6 
billion,  a  total  increase  of  53  percent.  In- 
cluded in  this  increase  are  substantial 
expansions  in  loan  programs  for  small 
business  investment  companies,  State 
and  local  development  companies,  low- 
income  individuals,  and  businesses  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment. 

In  addition,  these  amendments  expand 
the  SBA's  abUity  to  provide  economic 
disaster  loans  to  small  businesses  ad- 
versely affected  by  Federal  environmen- 
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tal  consumer  and  safety  standards.  The 
Interest  rates  for  these  disaster  loans 
would  be  set  at  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government  plus  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  require  a 
detailed  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
the  state  of  small  business  in  the  United 
States  instead  of  the  limited  report  now 
required.  The  bUl  also  prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination In  the  granting  of  loans,  and 
gives  special  preference  to  veterans  and 
surviving  members  of  their  immediate 
families. 

These  metisures  of  assistance  for  small 
businesses  are  imperative  for  areas  like 
New  England  in  light  of  the  lagging  re- 
covery of  the  regional  economy.  Smaller 
firms  are  finding  it  particularly  difllcult 
to  operate  in  this  stagnant  economy,  and 
SBA  loans  are  a  major  means  by  which 
we  can  help  them  make  a  go  of  it. 

In  the  i>ast  5  years,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  provided  $145  mil- 
lion in  assistance  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses in  Massachusetts,  and  $17  million 
for  Essex  County  alone.  These  loans  have 
been  a  major  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  area,  and  I 
strongly  support  their  expansion. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  people 
and  businesses  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
section  of  the  bill  establishing  a  new 
disaster  assistance  category,  thus  pro- 
viding for  assistance  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  adversely  affected  by  the 
Federal  Government  closing  or  reduc- 
tion of  major  military  installations.  This 
provision  will  soften  the  blow  dealt  to 
small  businesses  by  the  closing  of  mili- 
tary facilities  while  other  adjustment 
assistance  legislation  is  pending  in  com- 
mittee. 

By  strengthening  the  ability  of  these 
smaJl  business  concerns  to  confront  the 
economic  hardships  resiilting  from  the 
changes  in  the  U.S.  military  establish- 
ment, we  are  helping  to  aUevlate  the 
shortrim  economic  impact  on  both  em- 
ployment and  the  community.  But,  more- 
over, we  are  also  taking  one  of  the  es- 
sential steps  to  insure  the  longrun  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  affected  areas  by  elimi- 
nating overdependence  on  the  jobs  and 
money  from  Defense  Department  funds. 

Much  more  will  be  necessary  to  facili- 
tate nationwide  conversion  to  an  econ- 
omy independent  of  military  spending, 
but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  for  be- 
ginning now.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  recognize  its  responsi- 
bilities to  small  firms,  individuals,  and 
communities  adversely  affected  by  its 
activities. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  assistance  is 
Just  the  beginning  of  the  positive  pro- 
grams to  come. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8606,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act.  It  is  important 
and  necessary  that  we  act  favorably  on 
this  legislation  today  in  order  that  com- 
mitments of  SBA  may  continue  to  be 
processed  for  those  small  businesses  that 
need  assistance. 

In  the  bill  is  a  new  disaster  assistance 
category  which  would  provide  aid  to 
small  businesses  who  have  been  seriously 
affected  due  to  the  closing  of  a  military 
installation  in  the  community  served  by 


the  small  business.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  April  17  action  by  the  administra- 
tion In  disestablishing  a  number  of  mili- 
tary installations,  manj'  small  business- 
men find  themselves  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster. In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island  which 
took  50  percent  of  the  national  cut,  SBA 
has  estimated  that  loss  of  business  will 
range  from  30  percent  to  60  percent  in 
the  Newport  County  area  alone.  This  is 
a  staggering  figure. 

I  believe  the  Government  has  a  moral 
responsibility  to  help  these  businesses 
and  the  people  who  are  employed  in 
them.  I  might  add  that  many  of  these 
small  businesses  were  encouraged  to  set 
up  shop  and  also  expand  by  Navy  brass 
who  implied  that  the  Navy  was  to  re- 
main a  permanent  fixture  in  the  com- 
munity. Some  of  these  entreaties — made 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years — come  pretty 
close  to  deliberate  deception.  In  any 
event.  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
must  now  make  the  commitment  to  al- 
leviate a  situation  that  it  helped  to  cre- 
ate. I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8606, 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

For  some  time  I  hivve  been  extremely 
concerned  over  the  plight  of  small  firms 
which  have  been  detrimentally  affected 
by  the  need  to  comply  with  new  Federal 
laws  and  regulations,  or  which  have  suf- 
fered serious  financial  consequences  as 
a  result  of  the  closing  of  a  nearby  Fed- 
eral installation. 

Through  the  formulation  and  adoption 
of  strong  new  laws,  recent  Congresses 
have  taken  decisive  action  to  protect  the 
American  consimier,  the  environment, 
and  to  insure  a  safe  place  of  work  for 
the  men  and  women  of  this  Nation.  How- 
ever. I  have  found  it  extremely  disturb- 
ing to  realize  that  virtually  no  provision 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  foregoing 
legislation  to  assist  small  businesses  in 
making  the  necessary  and  often  substan- 
tial expenditures  needed  to  comply  with 
the  new  laws. 

Small  business  is  a  major  social  and 
economic  force  in  this  country,  compris- 
ing nearly  98  percent  of  American  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  failure  rate  for  our  smaller 
firms  has  traditionally  been  notoriously 
high,  md  in  many  cases  the  closing  of 
a  small  business  can  be  directly  linked  to 
Federal  action  in  the  areas  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  support 
H.R.  8606,  and  have  been  gratified  to 
note  that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  incorporated  into  the  bill 
two  key  provisions  of  legislation  which  I 
recently  introduced  iH.R.  8311  > .  Namely, 
the  committee  bill  extends  disaster  loans 
to  small  business  firms  which  must  com- 
ply with  new  Federal  environmental, 
consmner,  pollution,  and  safety  stand- 
ards. In  addition,  the  bill  establishes  a 
new  disaster  assistance  category  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  small  firms  which  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  closing  of  a  mil- 
itary installation  in  the  community 
served  by  the  small  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  urgently  need  a  vi- 
able and  productive  small  business  com- 
munity to  return  and  maintain  our  econ- 
omy at  a  healthy  state.  I  am  convinced 
that  small  business  will  be  strengthened 


by  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  which 
we  have  before  us,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R 
8606. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8606, 
a  proposal  which  would  permit  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  low- 
interest  loans  to  small  businesses  which 
are  facing  economic  hardships  due  to  the 
Defense  Department's  decision  to  severe- 
ly cut  back  or  close  local  military  bases. 

April,  the  Navy  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  transfer  some  47  ships  from  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Station  to  new  home 
ports. 

As  a  result  of  this  transfer,  the  Long 
Beach  economy  will,  no  dOubt,  be  affected 
adversely.  According  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates. Long  Beach  will  lose  $100.7  mil- 
lion in  annual  Navy  payroll;  local  sup- 
pliers will  lose  $11.7  million  in  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  services. 

In  addition,  the  local  governments  will 
lose  an  estimated  $3.4  million  in  taxes. 

Also,  employment  in  the  area  will  drop 
by  an  estimated  2,100  to  3.000  jobs. 

While  the  economy  of  the  Long  Beach 
area  is  strong  and  diverse,  the  Navy's  de- 
cision to  relocate  the  ships  and  the  sail- 
ors will  have  a  devastating  effect  on" 
many  small  businesses  which  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Navy  and  its  personnel 
for  a  livelihood. 

I  feel  that  the  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  ease  the  strain  on  commu- 
nities and  businesses  such  as  those  in 
Long  Beach,  which  are — with  little  or  no 
warning — suddenly  faced  with  economic 
hardships  due  to  goverrunental  action. 

I  also  believe  that  a  lack  of  communi- 
cation with  community  leaders  and  a 
failure  by  the  administration  to  ade- 
quately plan  for  the  economic  and  per- 
sonal effects  of  these  cutbacks  and  clos- 
ings may  seriously  jeopardize  future  rela- 
tions between  civic  leaders  and  the  mili- 
tary throughout  the  Nation. 

Thus,  to  meet  the  obligation  to  those 
who  supported  and  served  the  military 
bases,  and  to  show  civic  leaders  that  the 
Government  will  help  ease  strains  result- 
ing from  severe  actions.  I  favor  this  pro- 
posal which  permits  low-cost  loans  to 
small  businesses,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  this 
equitable  measure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  8606  a  few  minutes  ago  by 
this  body  will  provide  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  with  enough  lati- 
tude in  its  lending  celling  so  as  to  con- 
tinue its  various  programs  for  another 
2  years.  The  Congress  has  never  failed 
to  raise  the  lending  celling  for  SBA  so 
that  it  can  continue  its  lending  func- 
tions. However,  for  the  past  several  years, 
each  time  the  ceilings  have  been  raised 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  stated  in  its  report  accompanying 
the  legislation  that  the  SBA  must  take 
action  to  return  the  agency  to  a  pro- 
gram of  direct  lending  instead  of  pur- 
siiing  a  guarantee  role. 

When  Congress  created  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  it  envisioned  the 
agency  as  a  direct  lender  to  small  busi- 
ness and  that  is  the  way  the  agency 
functioned  for  many  years.  However,  in 
recent  years,  the  trend  has  been  away 
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from  direct  loans.  For  Instance,  in  1965, 
roughly  half  of  the  agency's  loan  total 
was  made  in  direct  loans.  But  in  1972, 
only  2  percent  of  the  agency  loans  were 
in  the  direct  form.  This  means  that  a 
borrower  must  find  a  bank  or  other  fi- 
nancial institution  before  he  can  even 
approach  SBA  for  assistance.  The  bor- 
rower must  then  get  the  bank  to  lend 
him  the  funds  based  on  an  SBA  guaran- 
tee. Since  the  banks  can  charge  their 
normal  rate  for  such  loans,  and  in  most 
cases,  do  not  even  have  to  pay  for  a 
Government  guarantee,  it  is  a  particu- 
larly sweet  deal  for  the  banks  but  not 
for  the  SmaU  Business  Administration. 
True  there  is  not  as  great  an  impact 
on  the  budget  by  operating  under  the 
guarantee  route,  but  by  the  same  token, 
SBA  Is  losing  all  of  the  interest  income 
on  the  loans  and  at  the  same  time  is 
exposed  to  a  maximum  of  90  percent  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan. 
If  the  loan  goes  bad,  the  bank  loses  only 
10  percent  of  the  loan  while  SBA  suf- 
fers a  90-percent  loss. 

The  small  businessman  is  particuarly 
hard  pressed  by  the  guarantee  route 
since  in  many  areas  serviced  only  by  one 
or  two  banks  a  small  businessman  is  at 
the  mercy  of  these  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee's  report  on  H.R.  8606 
contains  an  extremely  important  section 
dealing  with  the  allocation  of  direct 
funds.  I  am  including  that  section  of 
that  report  In  my  remarks  not  only  so 
that  Members  may  see  exactly  how  SBA 
is  drifting  away  from  the  congressional 
intent  of  the  agency's  operation,  but  also 
in  the  hope  that  the  SBA  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  will  real- 
ize that  they  are  not  following  through 
with  what  is  necessary  to  help  small 
businessmen. 

ALLOCATION    OF    DIRECT    FCNDS 

One  of  the  biggest  complaints  that 
small  businessmen  have  expressed  in  re- 
cent years  is  their  inability  to  obtain 
direct  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  SBA,  as  noted  earlier  in 
the  report,  has  moved  more  toward  the 
guaranteeing  route  rather  than  making 
direct  loans.  The  funds  that  do  remain 
for  direct  lending  have  been  channeled 
Into  three  categories,  01,  02,  and  03  for 
lending  purposes.  Category  01  is  for 
loans  to  small  business  concerns  and  in- 
dividuals in  economically  depressed 
areas  or  areas  of  high  unemployment. 
The  02  category  is  for  loans  to  minority 
groups  with  some  six  groups  making  up 
the  minority  category.  The  third  cate- 
gorj',  03,  is  for  loans  for  general  eco- 
nomic growth  or  more  precisely,  all  di- 
rect loans  which  do  not  fit  the  first  two 
categories.  SBA  has  moved  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  toward  combining  the 
funds  in  categories  01  and  03  so  as  to 
provide  more  funds  for  the  traditional 
direct  business  loans.  However,  your 
committee  does  not  feel  that  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  between  the  categories  is 
equitable  or  that  enough  money  is  being 
spent  on  the  direct  loan  program.  For 
instance,  during  fiscal  year  1973,  $88 
million  is  being  made  available  for  direct 
loans  in  the  combination  01  and  03  cate- 
gories, while  $97  million  is  being  made 
available  in  the  02  or  minority  direct 


loan  program.  For  fiscal  year  1974,  the 
projection  is  that  $88  million  will  be 
again  made  available  in  the  01  and  03 
combination  and  that  $107  million  will 
be  made  available  for  the  02  category. 
The  02  category  for  fiscal  year  1973  con- 
tains $5  million  of  direct  funds  for  mi- 
nority oriented  SBIC's  and  $15  million 
during  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  same 
purpose. 

In  past  years  there  have  been  cases 
where  there  have  not  been  enough  loan 
requests  to  use  up  all  of  the  funds  in  the 
02  category,  yet  instead  of  making  this 
money  available  in  the  other  direct  loan 
programs,  it  has  been  returned  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  even  though  there 
were  a  large  number  of  direct  loan  ap- 
plications pending  in  the  01  or  03 
categories. 

To  compound  the  situation,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  im- 
pounded $50  million  of  direct  loan  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1973  and  directed  that 
the  same  amount  be  trimmed  from  SBA's 
1974  direct  loan  estimate.  During  1965, 
direct  SBA  loans  accounted  for  almost 
one-half  of  SBA's  loan  total.  Conversely, 
during  1972.  direct  loans  accounted  for 
less  than  2  percent  of  SBA's  loan  total. 
Your  committee  is  alarmed  by  this  dras- 
tic trend. 

To  offset  the  trend  away  from  direct 
lending,  your  committee  expects  at  the 
ver>'  least  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  retui-n  the  $50  million 
impoundment  of  direct  funds  to  SBA  and 
v.-ill  also  authorize  an  additional  $50 
miUion  increase  for  direct  lending  in  the 
1974  SBA  budget.  In  addition,  your  com- 
mittee expects  SBA  to  reallocate  direct 
funds  from  one  loan  classification  to 
another  in  the  event  that  there  are  un- 
expended balances  in  one  loan  classifica- 
tion while  loan  applications  are  pending 
in  another  category.  And  finally,  your 
committee  expects  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
including  realistic  budget  requests  so  as 
to  move  SBA  back  to  a  direct  lending 
operation. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8606,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Amendments  of  1973. 

The  committee  did  an  excellent  job 
on  this  measure  and  the  amounts  au- 
thorized— particularly  the  increase  of  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  direct,  inunediate 
participation  and  guaranteed  loans  from 
$4.3  billion  to  $6.6  billion — will  allow  a 
very  effective  operation  of  this  program. 
I  understand  that  the  Agency  estimates 
that  this  amount  will  permit  it  to  oper- 
ate through  1975.  By  that  time  the  new 
reporting  requirements,  as  set  forth  in 
section  8,  will  give  us  a  very  clear  picture 
of  the  scope  of  the  national  need  and 
the  problems  the  program  is  encoimter- 
ing. 

I  am  disturbed,  although  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  in  addition  to  impounding 
$50  million  from  the  direct  loan  budget 
of  the  SBA  last  year,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  this  year  again 
Instructed  this  Agency  to  reduce  by  a 
like  amount  Its  estimate  for  that  partic- 
ular part  of  its  activities.  Since  this  pro- 
gram is  geared  to  the  need  of  the  small 


Individual  entrepreneur  struggling  to 
achieve  economic  independence,  such  a 
decision  by  an  administration  that  gives 
vocal  allegiance  to  the  doctrines  of  self- 
help  and  hard  work  is  hard  to  compre- 
hend. It  shows  a  particularly  callous 
disregard  for  the  urgent  needs  of  the  cit- 
izens of  this  country.  I  share  the  com- 
mittee's hope  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  v  ill  release  the  im- 
pounded fimds  and  authorize  an 
additional  $50  million  increase  for  direct 
lending  purposes  in  the  1974  SBA  budget. 
Present  economic  conditions  and  the  ex- 
tremely high  cost  of  money  make  such 
an  action  mandatory  if  the  SBA  is  to 
fulfill,  effectively,  the  role  for  which  it 
was  created. 

I  strongly  support  section  4  which 
would  establish  a  new.  alternate  form  of 
financing  for  disaster  loans.  The  section 
is  designed  to  give  Congress  time  to  work 
out  an  equitable  disaster  relief  program 
and  in  the  meantime  lessen  the  hardship 
worked  on  disaster  victims  by  the  4-per- 
cent Increase  of  interest  rates  on  disaster 
loans.  Prior  to  April  20  of  this  year 
Individuals  were  able  to  receive  such 
loans  at  a  1-percent  interest  rate.  The 
provisions  of  section  4.  which  incorpo- 
rate an  alternative  of  .*2,50C  forgiveness 
feature  and  a  3-percent  interest  rate,  or 
zero  forgiveness  feature  and  a  flat  1-per- 
cent charge  on  the  entire  amount  of  the 
loan,  would  greatly  aid  in  providing  im- 
mediately needed  relief.  I  hope  that  all 
Members  will  see  fit  to  support  this 
provision. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
8606,  the  Small  Business  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  In  particular  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  Committee  and  my 
able  colleague  from  Georgia,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Stephens,  Jr..  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee,  for 
including  in  the  bill  an  amendment  to 
provide  relief  from  catastrophes  due  to 
erosion. 

This  provision  will  place  erosion  in  the 
category  of  destructive  events  which 
qualify  for  physical  disaster  assistance 
under  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's program. 

Earlier  this  year  I  addressed  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  on  the  crisis  caused 
by  abnormally  high  waters  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  resulting  in  greatly  accelerated 
shoreline  erosion.  The  erosion  caused  by 
the  action  of  this  high  water  is  not  a  slow 
process  like  the  almost  imperceptible 
wearing  of  a  moimtainside  by  rain.  It  is 
sudden.  The  lake  water  works  quickly 
and  efficiently. 

The  high  water  levels  erode  the  nat- 
ural protection  afforded  the  Great  Lakes 
bluffs  by  their  long  beaches.  Normally, 
the  gentle  slope  of  the  beach  will  dissi- 
pate the  fury  of  the  waves  before  thev 
reach  the  highly  erodible  soft  clay  near 
the  shoreline.  However,  during  periods 
of  high  water  levels  the  lake's  edge 
creeps  closer  to  the  higher  land  embank- 
ments. Then,  during  any  storm  or  e\'en 
during  a  period  of  high  winds,  the  waves 
are  able  to  carrj'  out  a  brutal  assault  di- 
rectly against  the  foimdations  of  lake- 
side homes  and  cottages. 

Some  time  ago.  an  agent  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  said,  in  rejecting  the 
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property  damage  claim  of  a  victim  of 
Lake  Michigan  shore  erosion,  "What  God 
has  taken  away  He  can  always  put 
back."  Perhaps  this  might  be  true.  But. 
as  a  general  riile,  most  homeowners  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  wait 
the  millennium  it  would  probably  take 
for  this  to  occur.  Once  the  steeper  bluffs 
have  worn  away,  there  is  no  replacement. 
Once  a  structure  slides  into  the  lake, 
nature  does  not  rebuild  it. 

When  people  first  built  their  homes 
there  and  bought  their  property  around 
the  rim  of  the  Great  Lakes,  there  was 
no  way  to  foresee  that  this  might  hap- 
pen. Now,  our  newspapers  are  filled  with 
shocking  pictures  and  vivid  descriptions 
of  once  serene  residential  properties  that 
have  become  beleaguered  fortresses. 
When  a  man  loses  his  property  in  this 
manner,  it  is — in  every  sense  of  the 
word — a  disaster. 

There  has,  of  yet,  been  no  aid  to  al- 
leviate this  type  of  heartbreak  and 
tragedy.  The  high  water  is,  of  course,  the 
root  of  the  problem.  Both  Senator 
Stevenson  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  study  this  problem  and  try  to 
solve  it.  But,  future  solutions  cannot  re- 
place what  '.s  being  lost  today.  Preventive 
measures  will  not  cure  irreversible  re- 
sults that  occur  now.  This  bill  goes  a  long 
way  toward  providing  the  temporary  re- 
lief needed  today. 

Victims  of  this  much  more  dramatic 
and  destructive  erosion  are  disaster 
victims  indeed.  I  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  bill  so  that  vitally 
needed  assistance  can  be  made  available 
to  ever>'  victim  of  accelerated  erosion 
disasters. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  PAT^L^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  i!  encitd  by  tlu-  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre-ientatiics  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriiii  in  Co,igre:<s  assembled. 

AUTHORIZATION 

SEriTON  1.  Paragraph  {4)  of  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Ls  an>endecl— 

( 1)  by  strilcint;  out  "*4,300.000.000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "se.SOO.OOO.OOO": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  where  it 
appears  lu  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$725,000,000": 

13)  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  where  it 
-,  appears  In  clause  (C)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
*■    thereof  "$600,000,000";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "8350,000.000"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$475,000,000". 

LOANS     TO     MEET     REGtJLATORY     STANDARDS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7(b)(5)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partic- 
ipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  In  effecting  additions  to  or 
alterations  in  Its  plant,  facilities,  or  methods 
of  operation  to  meet  requirements  Imposed 
on  such  concern  pursuant  to  any  Federal 
law,  any  State  law  enacted  In  conformity 
therewith,  or  any  regulation  or  order  of  a 
duly  authorized  Federal.  State,  regional,  or 
local  agency  Issued  In  conformity  with  sucl 
Federal  law,  if  the  Administration  deter- 
mines that  such  concern  Is  likely  to  suffer 


substantial  economic  injury  without  assist- 
ance under  this  paragraph:  Provided,  That 
the  maxnnum  loan  made  to  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  loan  which,  under 
rules  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
miniotr.itlon.  may  be  made  to  any  business 
enterprise  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section: and". 

(b)(n  Section  7(b)  (6)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  i7)  of  such  section  7(b)  is 
redesl'.5iiated  as  paragraph  (6). 

(c)  Section  28(d)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-5.56)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "7(b) 
(6)"  and  i.isertir.g  in  Ueu  thereof  "7(b) 
(5)". 

(d)  In  no  crise  shall  the  interest  rate 
charged  for  loans  to  meet  regulatory  stand- 
ards be  lower  than  loans  made  in  connec- 
tion with  physical  disasters. 

CONFORMING     TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec,  3.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  .section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  as  added  by  section 
3(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (h) . 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
Small  Business  .\ct  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "7(g)"  eich  place  if  appears  in  para- 
graphs (1 )  (B) .  (2) .  and  (4)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "7(h)". 

DISASTER     LOANS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  follow- 
ing the  numbered  paragraphs  of  section 
7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973."  the  first  time 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "July  1,  1975,". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  the  second  para- 
graph following  the  numbered  paragraphs  of 
section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (1)  and 
(li)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "with  respect  to  a  loan  made  in  con- 
nection with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after 
April  20.  1973.  but  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  and 
notwithstanding  section  9  of  Public  Law  93- 
24,  the  Small  Business  Administration  shall, 
at  the  option  of  the  borrower,  either  cancel 
$2,500  of  the  loan  and  make  the  balance  of 
such  loan  at  an  Interest  rate  of  3  per  centum 
per  annum,  or  make  the  entire  loan  at  an  In- 
terest rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum.  In 
the  event  of  the  refinancing  of  a  home  or  a 
business,  the  monthly  payments  after  the  re- 
financing shall  in  no  case  be  lower  than  such 
payments  prior  to  the  disaster". 

LIVESTOCK     LOANS 

Sec,  5.  Section  7(b)  (4)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
-semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"-.Provided,  That  loans  under  this  paragraph 
incltide  loans  to  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  raising  livestock  (Including 
but  not  limited  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry) , 
and  who  suffer  substantial  economic  Injury 
as  a  result  of  animal  disease". 

EROSION     AS.SISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(b)  (1)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "erosion." 
Immediately  after  "floods.". 

LOANS  FOR  .adjustment  ASSISTANCE  IN  BASE 
CLOSINGS 

Sec.  7.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  continuing  in  business 
at  its  existing  loctlon.  In  reestablishing  its 
business.  In  purchasing  a  new  business,  or  In 
establishing  a  new  business  If  the  Adminis- 
tration  determines   that   such   concern   has 


suffered  or  will  suffer  substantial  economic 
Injury  as  the  result  of  the  closing  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  a  major  military  In- 
stallation under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  as  a  result  of  a 
severe  reduction  in  the  scop>e  and  size  of  op- 
erations at  a  major  military  Installation." 

ANNU.U,  REPORT  ON  STATE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Sec.  8.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  10  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  the  first  word  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Administration  shall,  as  soon  e« 
practicable  each  calendar  year  make  a  com- 
prehensive annual  report  to  the  President, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  report 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  state  of 
small  business  in  the  Nation  and  the  several 
States,  and  a  description  of  the  operations 
of  the  Administration  under  this  chapter, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  general 
lending,  disaster  relief.  Government  regula- 
tion relief,  procurement  and  property  dis- 
posal, research  and  development,  technical 
assistance,  dissemination  of  data  and  in- 
formation, and  other  functions  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Administration  during 
the  previous  calendar  year.  Such  report  shall 
contain  recommendations  for  strengthening 
or  Improving  such  programs,  or,  when  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  Implement  more  effec- 
tively Congressional  policies  and  proposals, 
for  establishing  new  or  alternative  programs. 
In  addition,  such". 

ANTI-DISCRIMINATION   AMENDMENT 

Sec.  9.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  "The  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  engage  In  any  other  busi- 
ness, vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of 
serving  as  Administrator.  '  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, including  its  lending  and  guarantee- 
ing functions,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
discriminate  against  any  person  or  small 
business  concern  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  based  on 
sex,  and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  veterans 
of  United  States  military  service  and  the 
survivors  of  their  immediate  families.". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be 
dispensed  with  and  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.   J.   WILLIAM 
STANTON 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton:  Strike  section  4  and  renumber 
the  following  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  provisions 
that  relate  to  the  forgiveness  features  in- 
volved in  this  legislation.  Specifically  I 
speak  of  deleting  from  the  language  of 
the  bill  the  $2,500  forgiveness  at  3  per- 
cent and/or  the  choice  of  a  1-percent 
loan.  I  offer  this  amendment  for  several 
different  reasons. 

First  of  all,  this  committee  and  this 
House  acted  on  this  particular  subject  no 
later  than  2'^  months  ago.  As  we  know, 
for  the  last  several  years  the  subject  of 
disaster  loans  has  been  before  this  body 
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on  five  or  six  different  occasions,  but 
it  was  only  as  recently  as  2 '  2  months  ago 
the  com.mittce  decided.  I  think  in  its  wis- 
dom, under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  to  limit  loans  on 
disasters  at  this  particular  time  to  5  per- 
cent. In  the  conference  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  was  put  into  the  bill  in  such  a 
way  that  from  then  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  coincided  with  the  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  v.ith  loans  at  5 
percent.  For  the  committee  to  go  back 
on  its  word  after  that  short  period  of  2 '2 
months  would  be  bad  planning. 

Further  than  that,  with  regard  to  this 
particular  subject,  I  think  it  has  come  to 
the  point  when  we  should  face  reality. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
been  in  business  since  1953,  and  since 
that  time  they  have  given  out  409,383 
disaster  loans.  In  the  last  2  years  230,000 
of  those  loans  have  gone  into  effect  pri- 
marily because  of  the  193,000  loans  that 
were  given  due  to  Hurricane  Agnes.  From 
any  responsible  fiscal  point  of  view,  ex- 
cepting the  desire  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  cases  of  disaster?  to  help  people, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  we  are  gallop- 
ing to  such  an  extent  any  way  you  look  at 
it  that  it  cost  the  Federal  taxpayers  clo.=;e 
to  $300  million  to  $500  million  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half;  70  to  75  percent  of 
the  loans  at  the  time  of  Hurricane  Agnes 
were  for  $5,000  or  less.  You  must  pri- 
marily realize  these  are  not  loans  but  are 
actually  grants. 

You  get  to  the  point  where  there  is  a 
proper  time  and  place  for  taking  care  of 
this  particular  subject,  though.  The  sub- 
ject of  disaster  relief  formulas  of  this 
kind  does  not  belong  in  a  small  business 
act.  Where  it  does  belong  is  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  that 
committee  has  before  it  the  Disaster 
Preparedness  and  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  I  hope 
later  on  some  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  will  be  present — that  they  will 
have  hearings  and  take  this  subject  up.  I 
am  firmly  committed  to  cooperating  with 
that  committee  in  coming  up  with  some 
kind  of  equitable  formula, 

I  believe  to  change  the  percentage  of 
the  formula  we  have  and  which  this 
House  passed  only  on  April  30  is  wrong, 
first  of  all. 

Secondly,  we  are  now,  if  we  do  not  en- 
act this  amendment,  getting  back  into 
the  subject  matter  that  proved  so  well 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  places  in  this 
country,  that  there  really  is  a  better  way 
to  do  this  and,  as  I  said,  that  is  the  Dis- 
aster Preparedness  Assistance  Act  that 
will  bring  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  together. 

Fundamentally,  what  we  do  here  is 
getting  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, which  is  for  small  business.  Into 
helping  Individual  homeowners  with 
home  repairs  which  rightfully  belong  ^m- 
der  HUD.  So  I  would  simply  say  that 
while  I  would  count  myself  among  those 
who  show  true  compassion  that  there  is 
a  better  way  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 


Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  repeat  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  proper  time  and  the 
proper  approach  to  handle  this  subject 
is  through  the  Disaster  Preparedness  As- 
sistance Act  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to   me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  as':  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  whether  the  gentleman 
knows  how  much  money  was  paid  out  in 
forgiveness  grants  by  the  SBA  because 
of  the  $5,000  loan  forgiveness  feature 
that  we  passed  about  a  year  ago  for  dis- 
aster victims? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  In  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  figures,  certainly 
that  I  have  seen,  which  would  say  that 
because  of  the  $5,000 — and  at  one  time 
it  was  $2,500,  and  then  it  went  to  $5,000, 
as  to  the  number  involved. 

I  see  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rees)  is  here,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  can  tell  you  many 
things  concerning  this  forgiveness  fea- 
ture. I  am  sure  that  he  could  tell  you  that 
anyone  who  has  been  through  this  for- 
giveness thing,  that  it  tends  to  create 
dishonest  people  out  of  many  millions 
who  are  actually  honest  people. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  might  add 
that  our  former  and  late  colleague,  Mr. 
James  Smith,  who  was  the  Director  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  told 
me  informally  one  day  that  it  was,  I 
believe,  over  $2  billion  that  had  been  paid 
out  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion for  disaster  loans  under  the  $5,000 
forgiveness  feature. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  That  is 
right,  and  you  have  got  the  fact  that  $1.5 
billion  in  1973  in  disaster  loans  were  paid 
out  by  the  SBA.  The  total  for  the  whole 
program  is  only  $2.56  billion  for  a  20- 
year  period. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  If  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  were  adopted,  would  there 
still  be  in  the  fundamental  law  the  5- 
percent  interest  rate  on  disaster  loans? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  it  would  revert 
back  to  what  this  House  enacted  in  late 
April,  and  that  the  President  signed,  of 
a  5-percent  interest  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton)  .  I  know  that  the  gen- 


tleman has  a  deep  compassion,  like 
everyone  in  this  House  has  a  deep  com- 
passion, for  disaster  victims  who  have 
suffered  because  of  fioods. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  when  v.e  men- 
tioned the  situation  that  occurred  in 
California,  all  of  the  mistakes,  the  chisel- 
ing and  the  cheating  that  went  on  in 
California,  that  I  see  that  as  no  rea,son 
to  exempt  people  from  this  program  be- 
cause a  few  people  in  some  State  cheated. 
That  does  not  mean  that  every  American 
is  a  cheat,  and  that  every  American  is 
a  dishonest  man  just  because  wc  have  a 
few  cheaters  in  this  pi'ogram. 

A  disaster  could  strike  in  tlie  district 
of  any  one  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
at  any  time.  Disaster  has  struck  in  this 
country  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union  from  time  to  time. 

Much  is  said  here  about  adequate  aid 
to  disaster  victims  in  the  so-called  Nixon 
budget.  Under  legislation  passed  last 
year,  the  President  was  supposed  to  send 
a  disaster  message  to  Congress  by  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year.  He  did  not  send 
that  message  until  3  months  after  the 
date.  If  the  adminL«:tration  was  worried 
about  disaster  victims  and  the  budget, 
why  did  not  the  administration  comply 
with  the  law? 

Congress  on  April  20  of  this  year  set 
the  disaster  loan  rates  at  5  percent,  which 
was  done  only  because  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  had  indicated  they 
would  not  make  any  more  loans  unless 
the  rates  were  changed. 

In  short,  this  entire  Congress  was 
blackmailed  and  had  to  go  alonu  with 
that  particular  rate. 

Under  this  bill.  H.R.  8606.  wo  are  giv- 
ing the  disaster  victims  an  option.  What 
we  are  saying  to  them  under  this  bill  is 
they  have  a  choice  of  no  fcgiveness  at 
1  percent,  or  they  have  a  choice  of  S2,500 
forgiveness  for  3  percent.  We  are  not 
saying  that  this  is  a  program  that  is 
going  to  last  forever.  This  is  only  a  2- 
year  program. 

For  the  last  2  days  we  have  been  hear- 
ing in  this  chamber  amendment  after 
amendment  and  subsidy  after  subsidy, 
for  farmers  and  we  heard  how  there  i'? 
not  an  industry-  in  the  United  States  that 
is  not  subsidized.  We  have  !Das.sed  sub- 
sidy programs  for  the  farm  programs. 
Now  we  are  talking  about  people  who  are 
di.saster  victims  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves and  who  have  no  other  place  to 
go  but  to  the  House  of  the  people,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  re- 
lief and  for  help.  I  want  to  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
that  when  we  vote  on  the  so-called  Stan- 
ton amendment  that  we  vote  this  amend- 
ment down,  because  we  cannot  justify 
low-cost  loans  to  victims  of  Hurricane 
Agnes  and  give  5  percent  loarus  to  other 
disaster  victims.  It  is  more  of  a  disaster 
to  a  man  who  loses  his  home  in  a  small 
fiood  than  one  who  loses  his  home  in  a 
major  fiood. 

When  we  talk  about  this  5  percent, 
w^hen  a  man  Is  wiped  out  of  his  home  and 
his  family  Is  without  a  home,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Members  of  this  House 
where  on  earth  is  he  going  to  get  the  5 
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percent  Interest  to  pay  on  this  loan?  I 
think  that  this  Congress,  showing  the 
compassion  that  it  has  for  the  fanners 
in  the  last  2  days,  will  show  compassion 
enough  to  vote  down  the  Stanton 
amendment  and  to  keep  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  4  of  H.R.  8606 
would  authorize  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  disaster  loans 
under  sections  1(h)  (1),  (2)  and  c4)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  for  disasters 
occurring  on  or  after  April  20,  1973,  but 
prior  to  July  1,  1975.  The  borrower 
would  be  given  the  option  of  cancelling 
$2,500  of  the  principal  of  each  loan 
and  repaying  the  balance  at  3  percent 
interest,  or  repaying  the  entire  amoimt 
of  the  loan  at  1  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  because  of  the 
extreme  cost  Involved  in  the  forgiveness 
features  in  effect  until  recently,  and  be- 
cause of  the  possibilities  for  abuse  pro- 
vided by  such  features,  the  Congress  saw 
fit  only  last  April  to  enact  H.R.  1975, 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
April  20,  and  is  now  known  as  Public  Law 
93-24.  That  measure  deleted  from  the 
law  the  previous  controversial  and  costly 
forgiveness  provisions  which  had  re- 
sulted in  unanticipated  inequities  and 
increased  the  rate  of  interest  applicable 
to  disaster  loans  made  by  SBA. 

Section  4  now  attempts  to  undo  what 
was  done  less  than  3  months  ago,  by  put- 
ting still  another  form  of  forgiveness  and 
reduced  interest  rates  into  the  law.  The 
proposed  forgiveness  feature  would  re- 
sult in  prohibitive  costs,  as  would  the 
1  percent  and  3  percent  interest  provi- 
sions. Let  us  not  confuse  further  the  con- 
cept of  a  subsidized  loan  arrangement  to 
assist  disaster  victims  in  their  plight  with 
an  outright  grant  or  giveaway  program. 

I  believe  that  with  the  changes  re- 
cently enacted  in  Public  Law  93-24,  the 
present  law  satisfies  the  economic  needs 
of  disaster  victims.  Five  percent  interest 
on  loans  certainly  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial benefit  to  disaster  victims,  who 
would  otherwise  pay  a  much  higher  in- 
terest rate  on  such  loan  if  indeed  they 
could  obtain  loans  at  all. 

At  least  until  the  Congress  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  comprehen- 
sive disaster  preparedness  and  assistance 
bill  now  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  let  us  not  make  another  modifi- 
cation in  the  SBA  disaster  relief  loan 
terms.  Let  us  not  take  another  misguided 
turn  in  the  name  of  '-equity" — to  do  so 
would  be  to  perpetuate  the  problems  of 
increasing  costs  to  the  taxpayers  and  real 
inequities  to  those  who  are  the  most 
needy  and  are  unable  to  get  loans  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  assure  repay- 
ment. The  proposed  giveaways  in  the 
name  of  equity  are  simply  beyond  reason. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  to  strike  section  4  from 
this  bill. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluctantly  rise  to 
oppose  section  4  as  it  now  Is  in  the  bill. 
I  think  we  have  several  major  problems. 
This  Is  a  Small  Business  Administration 


disaster  loan  program.  Two  years  ago 
we  had  a  situation  where  if  there  was  a 
disaster  and  one  had  a  loss  one  could 
get  a  3-percent  loan  and  the  first  $2,500 
of  that  loan  was  forgiven.  Because  of 
Hurricane  Agnes  last  year  we  amended 
the  bill  so  that  until  July  1  of  this  year 
one  could  get  a  1 -percent  loan  on  his  loss 
and  the  first  $5,000  was  forgiven. 

The  amendment  in  the  committee  bill 
is  an  attempt  to  try  to  rectify  this,  what 
has  happened  in  the  past  with  the  SBA 
disaster  loan  program  is  that  ever>-  time 
there  is  a  new  disaster  we  change  the 
rules  so  that  someone  who  is  a  victim  of 
a  previous  disaster  gets  treated  in  one 
way,  and  if  one  is  hit  by  a  contemporary 
disaster  that  seems  to  have  occurred 
when  Congress  is  working  on  the  SBA 
bill,  there  is  another  criterion. 

The  problem  with  the  forgiveness 
clause  is  that  a  person  who  really  sus- 
tains a  serious  loss,  say  a  $40,000  unin- 
sured loss  might  get  a  $2,500  or  $5,000 
forgiveness  in  a  1 -percent  loan,  or  3  per- 
cent loan  but  he  still  has  a  loan  out- 
standing perhaps  of  $25,000.  But  if  we 
get  another  individual  he  might  have  a 
very  small  loss,  let  us  say  a  $2,000  or  a 
$3,000  loss  and  that  person  is  automat- 
ically forgiven.  There  is  absolutely  no 
loss  this  person  sustains. 

This  program  is  not  supposed  to  really 
take  care  of  small  losses.  It  is  supposed 
to  take  care  of  the  major  losses  which 
someone  sustains,  a  loss  of  his  business  or 
his  home.  What  happened  in  Los  Angeles 
was  we  had  an  earthquake  and  many 
houses  were  extensively  damaged,  but 
when  many  individuals  found  out  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  for  the  first  $2,500, 
they  all  of  a  sudden  discovered  they  did 
have  a  little  "structural  damage"  in  theii- 
houses  that  really  did  not  appear  to  be 
damaged  and  they  would  claim  $2,500 
worth  of  structural  damage  in  the  house, 
and  it  did  not  appear  difficult  to  find  a 
contractor  who  would  agree  with  that, 
and  then  they  would  go  to  the  SBA  and 
get  $2,500  and  get  the  $2,500  forgiven. 

Remember,  in  a  disaster  we  have  many 
people  who  sustain  heavT  loss. 

So  that  the  SBA  finds  the  day  after 
the  disaster  that  there  are  not  just  50 
or  60  people  lining  up  for  loans,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  people  lining  up 
for  loans.  If  the  SBA  tries  to  process 
these  in  a  reasonable  manner,  they  find 
that  ever>-one  in  the  local  area  says, 
"Look,  you  have  to  process  all  of  these 
right  now  because  this  is  a  disaster  and 
you  bureaucrats  are  tr>'ing  to  hold  it  up," 
and  therefore  they  put  an  okay  on  prac- 
tically every  application. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  problem  I 
think  we  wall  find  not  just  in  California, 
but  in  any  State  where  we  have  this 
type  of  loss. 

One  or  two  other  things:  The  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  is  work- 
ing on  improving  the  national  flood  in- 
surance program.  I  think  the  basis  of 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  that  in  any  juris- 
diction where  we  have  a  flood  problem, 
there  would  be  an  automatic  cover  on 
every  property  insurance  policy  so  that 
every  house  would  have  this  flood  In- 
surance protection.  In  Wilkes  Barre,  I 


think  there  were  three  people  who  had 
maximum  flood  insurance  protection. 

Under  the  present  program  the  bill 
should  come  before  us,  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  I  think  this  will  give  people  a  lot 
more  security. 

There  is  other  legislation.  The  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
here  and  he  has  a  very  excellent  bill  for 
national  disaster  insurance  which  would 
again  be  a  cover  policy  to  insure  the 
homeowner  and  the  businessman  for  all 
of  those  uninsurable  losses  they  might 
sustain  as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  where  I  think 
we  should  move,  where  it  is  fair  and 
equitable,  but  to  keep  dealing  with  these 
arbitrary  forgiveness  of  $5,000  and  nm- 
ning  down  1 -percent  loans,  I  think,  is  im- 
wise  and  certainly  is  not  consistent  and 
not  fair  to  those  who  sustained  disaster 
losses  in  the  past  or  who  in  the  present, 
sustain  heavy  losses. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  statement,  or  at  least 
the  premise  my  colleague  from  California 
injected  into  this  discussion.  The  fact 
that  individuals  may  decide  to  wrong- 
fully apply  for  this  loan  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  cancel  out  a  progi-am.  I 
would  say,  however,  that  the  law  pro- 
vides that  anyone  who  wrongfully  mis- 
applies the  proceeds  of  a  loan  obtained 
under  this  subsection  is  liable  to  pay 
back  to  the  administrator  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  and  is  also  liable  in 
the  criminal  courts. 

I  suspect  that  history  indicates  that 
this  kind  of  activity  in  terms  of  miscon- 
duct wiU  occur  periodically,  and  it  is  no 
reason  to  cancel  out  a  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  must  return  to 
the  arguments  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  Chicago,  Mr.  Annunzio.  I  might 
add  at  this  point  that  I  do  not  have  in 
my  district  any  people  who  would  quali- 
fy, but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  asking  for 
help  for  the  people  I  represent,  and  often 
during  the  course  of  the  dialog  Mr. 
Average  American,  who  works  for  a  liv- 
ing, buys  a  home,  fights  and  scrapes  to 
preserve  that  home,  gets  no  benefit  from 
any  of  the  programs  we  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  make  provision  for. 

Today  it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather 
callous  when  this  man  who  scrapes  and 
works  and  saves  to  build  his  home  is  hit 
with  a  disaster  over  which  he  has  no 
control,  for  us  to  say,  "Mr.  Middle  Amer- 
ican we  do  not  have  any  provision  to  help 
you  whatsoever." 

I  think  that  is  the  wrong  kind  of  ap- 
proach. The  bill  has  adequate  safeguards 
to  prevent  fraud,  and  I  think  this  Is 
where  we  ought  to  allow  the  average 
American  to  come  In  and  get  some  bene- 
fit from  all  of  his  taxes  that  go  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  which  are  spent 
for  programs  in  which  he  receives  no 
benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton)  . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  about 
three  reasons  why  this  amendment 
should  be  supported  at  this  time.  The  im- 
pression has  been  left  that  if  we  do  not 
include  this  provision  in  the  bill,  that  the 
victims  of  disasters  will  not  be  provided 
for. 

There  is  in  being  a  loan  program 
which  provides  loans  at  5  percent 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

The  point  has  been  made,  and  I  believe 
appropriately,  that  on  April  20  of  this 
year.  1973,  the  President  signed  into  law 
an  act  which  says: 

The  Secretary  shall  make  loans  In  any  such 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  hereof  and  in  any 
area  designated  as  a  major  disaster  by  the 
President. 

Section  324  further  provides  that  said 
loan  shall  be  at  5  percent.  This  law  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  Then  section  9 
of  that  law  says : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  any  loan  made  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  In  connection  with  any 
disaster  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  •  •  •  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  the  rate  determined  under  section  324 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act. 

Which  I  have  just  read. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  allow  section  4 
to  stand,  it  would  be  discriminatory 
against  rural  disaster  victims.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  a  double  standard 
of  help  for  persons  who  could  qualify  for 
5-percent  loans  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and 
those  who  could  qualify  under  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Act,  who  would 
have  to  pay  only  1  percent  for  30  years 
or  would  have  a  forgiveness  of  $2,500  and 
pay  only  3  percent;  or  the  applicant 
might  change  his  mind,  apparently,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  paying  off  the  loan, 
which  would  make  the  thing,  in  my  judg- 
ment, impossible  to  administer. 

For  these  three  reasons  I  feel  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  does  have  a  good 
amendment. 

I  should  like  also  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omia  (Mr.  Rees)  who  pointed  out 
there  is  a  bill  being  considered  by  this 
body  at  this  time  which  would  provide 
generally  for  an  overall  long-term  dis- 
aster relief  program  on  a  uniform  basis. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  It  just  seems  to  me  to 
be  rather  fallacious  to  argue  that  we 
should  cancel  out  the  beneflts  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  bill  so  that  some  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  could  enact  these 
same  benefits  in  some  other  bill  at  some 
later  date.  Is  that  the  gentleman's  inten- 
tion? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  not  suggesting  that. 
I  am  not  suggesting  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture is  a  good  idea.  I  believe  the  $2,500 
forgiveness  and  3  percent  for  30  years,  or 
1  percent  for  30  years,  whichever  a  per- 
son wants,  is  unworkable  and  cannot  be 
administered.  Additionally,  it  will  cost 
too  much  to  administer. 


I  suggest  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
discriminating  against  the  rural  disaster 
relief  victims.  We  do  have  in  being  a  5- 
percent  loan  relief  program  for  all  dis- 
aster victims.  It  is  not  accurate  to  say 
that  we  will  not  have  any  program  avail- 
able for  disaster  victims  if  we  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  J.  WIT  J  JAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  not  agree  that  all 
the  amendment  does  is  to  reassure  our 
understanding  of  what  the  House  did  less 
than  2^2  months  ago,  when  we  over- 
whelmingly accepted  a  5-percent  provi- 
sion on  disaster  loans,  for  agricultural 
relief  loans. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  right.  I  believe  we 
look  ludicrous,  having  passed  that  bill 
on  April  20,  to  come  back  2^2  months 
later  and  pass  something  different. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Let  me  make  this 
point  in  respect  to  what  the  gentleman 
says  about  discrimination  against 
farmers. 

In  the  first  place,  under  the  existing 
rules  of  the  House  we  could  not  provide 
this  for  the  farmers  under  this  bill.  This 
is  a  bill  dealing  with  the  Small  Business 
Act,  and  such  a  bill  would  have  to  deal 
with  the  Farmer's  Home  Administration 
Act.  We  cannot  do  that  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  understand.  The  point  I 
was  making  is  that  Public  Law  93-24  in 
section  9  says : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  any  loan  made  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  connection  with  any 
disaster  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  .  .  .  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  the  rate  determined  under  sec- 
tion 324  ••   • 

and  the  rate  provided  in  section  324  is  5 
percent.  It  is  imiform,  easily  ad- 
ministered and  the  House  spoke  just  2I2 
months  ago. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  basically  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  However,  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  wording  of  the  existing 
language  in  the  bill,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
a  few  questions. 

In  the  last  paragraph,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  statement  appears  that  if  there  is  a 
refinancing  of  a  loan,  in  no  event  shall 
the  payments  be  lower  than  the  existing 
payments. 

Now,  I  agree  basically  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  just  said,  that 
when  we  are  dealing  with  forgiving  at  the 
$2,500  level,  we  are  talking  of  verj'  small 
homes  and  very  poor  working  people. 

I  have  been  through  the  hurricanes  in 
my  district.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
a  flooding  situation  down  there  now.  In 
this  instance,  when  someone  is  flooded  in 
a  basic  agricultural  area  such  as  mine, 
there  will  not  be  any  work  for  the  people 


who  were  flooded  out.  and  in  a  refinanc- 
ing situation  he  is  not  going  to  have  any 
money  at  all  to  pay  back,  and  if  he  can 
work  out  a  refinancing,  it  will  of  necessity 
force  him  to  pay  less  if  he  ''an  pay  at  all. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  question,  what 
was  the  rationale  in  the  committee  in 
adding  that  wording':' 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  certainly  will  yield. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
bill  is  not  intended  to  do  anyone  any 
harm.  In  instances  where  a  person  is 
knocked  out  of  his  home,  not  always,  but 
a  majority  of  the  time  he  is  not  knocked 
out  of  his  employment,  and  if  he  is  pay- 
ing $100  under  his  existing  circumstances 
on  a  monthly  payment  basis,  he  can  still 
bear  $100  a  month  instead  of  dropping  it 
down  to  $75  when  he  is  getting  the  bene- 
fit of  a  1-percent  loan. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chnirman,  I 
suppose  the  gentleman  is  assuming  that 
his  employment  continues. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Apparently  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  been  in  a  disaster  situa- 
tion like  some  of  us  unfortunately  have. 
There  are  not  any  jobs  when  we  have  a 
fiood  in  an  area.  An  individual  has  no 
income  to  continue  the  payments  as  he 
had  before,  and  now  the  gentleman  says 
that  we  cannot  work  something  out  to 
make  it  easier  for  him  when  he  does  not 
have  a  job  after  the  flooding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  there  is  a  flood 
in  an  agricultural  area,  there  go  the  jobs. 
We  have  no  jobs  left.  Therefore,  although 
I  propose  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  am 
inclined  to  offer  an  amendment  striking 
this  section  out  in  that  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  dialog  and  the  exchange 
that  is  now  taking  place  between  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  points  up  the  reason 
why  we  should  be  supporting  the  striking 
of  this  section,  as  enunciated  by  my 
friend  from  California  iMr.  Rees'. 

Having  dealt  with  these  matters  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  work  on  flood  control 
and  flood  disasters,  I  think  one  of  the 
problems  we  face  here  is  that  these  mat- 
ters have  been  dealt  with  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  or  on  a  disaster  by  disaster  basis 
rather  than  with  comprehensive  appli- 
cation, and  the  result  is  that  we  now 
have  an  administrative  monstrosity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  section  4  would  in- 
clude the  loan  forgiveness  provisions  for 
the  SBA,  and  as  we  know,  in  the  rural 
areas  in  manj'  instance  disaster  relief  is 
also  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

I  would  conclude  by  stating  that  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  Section,  because  we,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  will  be  holding 
hearings  in  an  effort  to  come  up,  hope- 
fully, with  a  more  permanent  program 
and  develop  the  kind  of  hearing  record 
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necessaiT  to  make  a  valid  and  a  proper 
judgment  for  a  comprehensive  and  uni- 
form dij^astcr  relief  program. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  ver>'  impressive  ar- 
pument  for  my  favoring  both  amend- 
ments. I  mean  I  would  support  the 
amendment,  but  I  still  cannot  bring  my- 
self not  to  do  something  now.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  was 
in  my  area  and  was  very  helpful  during 
one  of  the  floods  we  had.  but  I  cannot 
bring  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  support 
the  amendment  to  take  all  of  this  out. 
However,  I  think  we  do  harm  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation  if  we  leave  that 
last  paragraph  there.  I  think  the  better 
course  is  to  oi^pose  the  amendment,  and 
then  I  would  offer  an  amendment  of  my 
own  to  strik:>  out  this  wording. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  recjuisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  associate  my.self  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio  and  point 
out  that  the  cutoff  date  in  section  4  of 
the  bill  before  us  is  July  1.  1975.  and 
that  this  section  provides  only  half  of 
the  relief  features  made  available  to 
those  victims  who  received  funds  as  a 
result  of  Hurricane  Agnes:  namely, 
$2,500  in  forgiveness  fimds  with  3-per- 
cent loans  or  no  forgiveness  with  1-per- 
cent loans. 

The  cutoff  date  of  July  1.  1975,  is  very 
reasonable  because  the  provisions  of  the 
new  flood  insurance  legislation  and  the 
proposed  disaster  programs  will  become 
fully  operative  by  that  date.  For  the 
middle  American,  who  is  the  hardest  hit 
by  all  of  these  disasters  that  befall  our 
country,  it  is  most  important  that  he 
receive  adequate  relief  until  he  can  have 
long-term,  comprehensive  protection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  very  familiar 
with  flood  damage  and  hurricane  dam- 
age and  all  the  rest  of  that  sort  of  thing 
on  the  gulf  coast.  Certainly  our  people 
need  the  provisions  of  this  bill  imder 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

I  have  some  concern,  however,  about 
section  4  that  perhaps  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  can  clear  up  for  me. 

Public  Law  93-24  says  "notwithstand- 
ing the  Small  Business  Act"  and  so  forth. 
Section  4  of  this  bill  says  "notwithstand- 
ing Public  Law  93-24."  Where  will  we 
be  if  we  strike  section  4?  What  will  be 
left  and  what  will  be  the  state  of  the 
law  as  far  as  a  person  living  on  the  gulf 
coast,  for  example,  is  concerned? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  We  will  be  in  a  situ- 
ation where  you  have  no  forgiveness 
clause  of  any  kind  for  a  disaster  loan 
and  it  would  be  at  5  percent. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That 
would  apply  not  just  to  farmers  but 
everyone.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No.  Well,  under  Pub- 
lic Law  93-24  yes;  it  would  apply  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  as 
well  as  the  Small  Business  Act  loan. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  As  well 
as  those? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes.  If  this  is  en- 
acted, it  would  apply  only  to  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  disaster  loans. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  So  im- 
der 93--4  a  farmer  has  the  right  to  go 
either  way.  Is  chat  correct? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  He  would  not  have 
the  right  to  go  either  way,  because  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  a 
certain  territorial  limitation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Then,  a 
private  homeowner,  if  this  is  passed  as 
the  committee  presented  the  bi'l,  has  the 
riglit  to  go  either  way? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  He  could 
operate  luider  Public  Law  93-24  or  under 
section  4  of  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  right,  if  he 
wants  to  take  a  5  percent  loan. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  working  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion now  which,  as  I  undcr.stand  it.  will 
hopefuly  clear  up  once  and  for  all  this 
problem  or  ^et  some  policy  once  and  for 
all  of  uniformity  as  to  how  we  are  going 
to  handle  forgiveness  or  grants  or  what- 
ever it  is  as  a  result  of  disaster. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  i  on  the  floor,  and  I 
wonder  if  I  can  ask  him  when  we  might 
expect  that  bill  to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  WiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Certainly 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  There  is  no 
specific  time,  because,  as  you  know,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  right  now 
is  primarily  confined  to  the  Senate- 
House  conference  on  the  Wghway  bill. 

Second,  we  arc  considering  the  pub- 
lic works  river  and  harbor  omnibus  bill. 

I  do  know  this  is  a  matter  which  the 
chairman  iMr.  Roberts),  and  the  chair- 
nian  of  the  full  committee  <Mr.  Blatnik) 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
feel  is  very  urgent. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  having  these 
major  disasters  with  such  increasing 
regularity,  we  will  have  to  give  top  pri- 
ority to  them,  and  the  legislation  will 
have  to  be  considered,  hopefully  during 
this  month,  in  the  2  weeks  remaining  in 
July,  or  certainly  very  soon  after  we  re- 
turn from  our  August  recess. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  It  woiUd 
seem  to  me  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
keep  disaster  relief  as  imcomplicated  as 
possible. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  in  this 
particular  case  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  were  to  receive  giudelines 
from  the  administration,  or  were  prom- 
ised these  guidelines,  no  later  than  last 
January,  but  as  I  imderstand  it  they  did 
not  come  to  the  committee  before  May. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  I  would  never  offer  my  amend- 
ment today  if  I  had  not  thought  that  this 
committee  in  the  very  near  future  was 
going  to  consolidate  this  overall  ques- 


tion. Because  now  we  have  the  SBA  giv- 
ing out  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
loans  a  year  to  private  home  owners  and, 
as  I  said  before,  the  SBA  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  small  businesses,  so  that 
I  believe  that  this  properly  belongs  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  someone  who  knows  some- 
thing about  housing,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  belongs  in  the  SBA. 

As  I  say,  I  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  would  not  be  offering  this 
amendment  if  we  could  not  consolidate 
these  things  imder  one  bill.  And  at  that 
particular  time  I  will  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  I  will  be  for  a 
percentage  imder  such  a  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FiNDLEY)  pointed  out,  we  have  had  mil- 
lionaires who  have  received  the  $5,000 
forgiveness,  and  who  have  increased 
their  loans  because  of  the  forgiveness 
feature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  of  the  words 
of  the  great  play  "The  Scene"  before  an- 
other gi-eat  legislative  body  years  ago. 
when  the  spokesman  from  the  provinces 
came  in  after  a  great  natural  flood 
disaster,  and  he  said — and  who  has  a 
better  right  than  I  to  say  this  here— 

I  come  to  this  august  body  with  gratitude 
In  my  heart  for  what  was  done  for  my  people, 
and  to  pray  this  body  to  do  the  same  for 
others  that  come  here  after  with  that  kind  cf 
damage. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is 
Flood,  and  I  am  from  Wilkes-Barre. 

If  you  saw  that  in  a  movie,  you  would 
walk  out,  would  you  not? 

Well,  Wilkes-Barre  was  destroyed  by 
Agnes  last  year.  Do  you  recall?  There 
was  $4  billion  worth  of  damage,  and  more 
than  20,000  individuals  financially  and 
economically  wiped  out. 

I  came  to  you  in  July  and  you  know 
what  you  did.  When  the  waters  receded, 
the  first  place  that  my  people  and  those 
in  the  other  seven  disaster  States — and 
there  were  seven  disaster  States — the 
first  place  that  those  people  looked  was 
to  their  leaders  in  this  Government  for 
the  help,  and  that  they  received. 

But  the  Members  will  recall  that,  since 
Agnes  struck  last  June  that  many  other 
States  and  many  other  commimities  in 
the  Nation  were  damaged,  there  were 
natural  disasters  in  Arizona,  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  tornadoes  across  Arkansas, 
Virginia,  Texas,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

So  you  have  this  problem,  and  here  it 
is,  and  remember  when  you  heard  it  first, 
for  you  were  great  then.  So  the  question 
now  becomes,  how  can  this  Congress 
make  less  assistance  available  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  and  will  be  victims 
of  these  disasters?  How  can  you  refuse? 
I  guess  I  would  be  the  last  one,  certainly, 
to  question  the  bona  fideness  of  my 
friend;  he  was  just  as  good  and  helpful 
as  everyone  else. 

He  misunderstands.  He  misunder- 
stands. I  do  not  question  his  purpose  and 
intent  on  the  forgiveness  but  on  the  for- 
giveness,— whatever  it  might  be,  his 
amendment  is  a  disaster,  God  forbid. 

While  we  are  sitting  here  anyone  may 
get  a  phone  call  in  that  room  while  he  is 
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sitting  here,  just  like  I  did.  And  then 
what  will  you  say  with  these  forgiveness 
clauses  that  we  voted  for  everybody  else 
and  the  Members  voted  for  me,  that  the 
Members  gave  to  my  people? 

Do  not  all  of  the  Members  deserve 
the  same  for  themselves?  Of  course,  they 
do.  Of  course,  they  do. 

I  hear  about  the  abuses.  As  a  former 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  as  a  former  prosecuting  at- 
torney, I  know  abuses  when  I  see  and 
hear  them,  yes.  Yes,  there  are  abuses. 
There  were  35,000  applications  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  35,000 
applications  were  filed  in  my  district  and 
taken  care  of.  There  were  21  abuses — 21 
out  of  35,000. 

Do  the  Members  want  to  place  a  blot 
upon  the  reputations  of  their  people  that 
they  are  inherent  thieves?  They  do  not 
trust  them?  The  Members  trusted  mine. 
Can  they  not  trust  their  own  under  this 
same  law  that  we  have  before  us?  If 
there  is  abuse,  let  the  proper  agency 
prosecute  it,  but  do  not  damage  every- 
body else  because  of  that  one  rotten 
apple. 

Let  me  tell  everyone  that  despite  the 
adage,  it  does  not  destroy  the  rest  of  the 
barrel.  It  did  not  in  my  district;  it  will 
not  in  the  Members'. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  I  pray 
that  the  Members  again,  as  they  did  for 
me,  do  for  those  who  came  to  this  disaster 
hereafter. 

I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Ohio.  Section  4  of  H.R. 
8606  is  unnecessary  legislation.  Further, 
it  is  an  unnecessary  intrusion  into  mat- 
ters currently  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

I  commend  to  you  the  minority  views 
and  particularly  the  first  full  paragraph 
on  page  14  of  the  committee  report.  I 
agree  with  these  views.  It  is  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  which  the  Con- 
gress should  look  for  comprehensive  dis- 
aster relief  rather  than  to  the  piece- 
meal and  patchwork  approach  of  section 
4  of  H.R.  8606. 

I  note  in  the  last  paragraph  on  page 
4  of  the  report  that  the  present  disaster 
relief  law  did  not  pass  through  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Yet 
the  effect  of  section  4  of  H.R.  8606  is  to 
amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act.  Section 
4  of  H.R.  8606  seeks  to  withdraw  sec- 
tion 9  of  Public  Law  93-24,  which  went 
into  effect  only  this  past  April  20,  which 
made  disaster  loans  available  at  no  for- 
giveness and  5  percent  interest.  Public 
Law  93-24  repealed  the  $5,000  forgive- 
ness, 1  percent  interest  features,  because 
they  had  proved  extremely  costly,  with 
the  outlay  of  dollars  threatening  to  bank- 
rupt the  Small  Business  Administration's 
emergency  loan  operations. 

More  importantly,  in  terms  of  meet- 
ing disaster  victims'  needs,  in  the  2',^ 
months  that  Public  Law  93-24  has  been 
in  effect,  there  has  been  no  empirical 
evidence  shown  that  disaster  victims  are 
unable    to    meet    their    recovery   needs 


through  loans  at  this  interest  rate, 
which  is  very  low  relative  to  open  mar- 
ket rates. 

The  forgiveness  feature  permits  in- 
dividuals who  have  had  minimal  prop- 
erly damage  to  be  given  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars to  replace  or  repair  items  not  es- 
sential to  their  immediate  recovery.  It 
indemnifies  loss  up  to  $2,500  regardless 
of  whether  that  loss  is  critical  to  the 
claimants  emergency  needs  or  his  long- 
range  recovery.  Where  individuals  have 
been  offered  forgiveness  of  $2,500  or 
$5,000,  the  average  loan  request  has  been 
the  amount  to  be  forgiven.  The  indica- 
tion is  that  the  individual  gets  as  much 
"free  money"  as  he  can.  and  only  those 
who  have  critical  needs  borrow  money 
they  intend  to  repay.  Such  critical  needs 
can  be  met  under  the  current  provisions 
of  Public  Law  93-24. 

I  believe  that  prudent  administration 
of  this  Nation's  tax  dollars  makes  it 
mandatory  that  we  continue  to  provide 
disaster  assistance  at  the  fair  and 
equitable  rate  provided  by  Public  Law 
93-24.  until  such  time  as  the  adminis- 
tration's Disaster  Preparedness  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973,  introduced  as  H.R. 
7690  on  May  10,  is  given  a  full  and  com- 
plete hearing. 

For  too  long  we  have  seen  a  prolifera- 
tion of  laws  providing  for  disaster  relief. 
The  time  has  come  to  consider  a  thor- 
ough review  of  all  facets  of  disaster  relief 
and  to  consider  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  for  fair  and 
speedy  assistance  to  disaster  victims. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  1972  law  man- 
dated the  Congress  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  revision  of  dis- 
aster assistance  programs.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  in  the  process 
of  making  that  review.  The  administra- 
tion has  already  made  a  revision  of  the 
programs  and  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
consolidated  program,  substantially  im- 
proving the  existing  law.  The  adminis- 
tration's proposal  eliminates  much  of 
the  duplication,  red  tape  and  incon- 
sistency of  the  present  programs.  It  ex- 
pands the  benefits  available  and 
strengthens  the  State  disaster  programs 
and  gives  the  States  a  much  greater  part 
in  the  program  of  assisting  its  citizens. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  intend  to  address  this  prob- 
lem during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  the  amendment.  Vote 
for  a  comprehensive  rather  than  a  piece- 
meal approach. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  support  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  to  eliminate  the  forgiveness 
clause  does  not.  as  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  tried  to  indicate,  deprive 
people  of  the  right  to  a  loan?  The  amend- 
ment merely  eliminates  the  forgiveness 
clause  which  in  many  cases  in  the  past 
has  proven  itself  to  be  unworkable  in  the 
problems  of  trying  to  administer  it  on 


a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  see  if  we  can  arrive  at  a  tim'?  when 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  will  end.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  restricted  to  2:20  with  the  last 
5  minutes  for  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  clo.^-e. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  have  the 
same  right  as  anybody  else? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  he  clo.'^es  the  debate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  I  object.  I  do 
not  see  why  he  should  not  have  the  same 
as  anj-body  else. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BV    MU.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  2:20 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr. 

STEPHENS) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Pat- 
man,  Annunzio,  and  Barrett  yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  Stephens,  i 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conlan 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  J.  William  Stan- 
ton.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  an  amendment  which  has 
been  said  contravenes  a  law  which  we 
passed  in  April.  It  does,  but  let  me  tell 
the  Members  why  it  does  and  why  it  is 
being  offered.  It  is  to  cure  a  mistake 
which  we  made  in  April.  We  heard  the 
eloquent  address  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  when  he  said  he  was 
asking  that  we  be  as  fair  to  other  people 
as  we  were  to  people  in  his  area.  If  the 
Members  want  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
business,  the  people  in  that  area  were 
given  twice  what  is  offered  in  this  bill,  so 
we  are  going  to  be  half  as  good  to  the 
people  affected  by  this  bill  as  we  have 
been  in  the  past. 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  concern- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  is  at  the  present  time  working 
on  a  bill  is  not  a  good  reason  to  postpone 
action  now.  The  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee can  still  act  if  It  thinks  that  some 
adjustments  must  be  made,  and  when  it 
does  act  and  the  House  works  its  will 
upon  those  proposals,  then  at  that  time 
it  can  correct  by  virtue  of  a  vote  in  this 
House  any  error  if  we  made  any. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  point 
out  also  that  even  if  we  had  proposed  to 
make  this  equal  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  we  would  have  been 
barred  from  making  it.  The  rules  of  the 
House  would  make  this  attempt  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  as  not  germane  to 
amend  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion bill  in  a  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion bill.  However,  we  are  asking  that  this 
section  4  be  included  to  correct  the  error 
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that  we  think  was  made  in  the  spring  and 
was  an  error  we  made  last  year  when  we 
gave  a  $5,000  forgiveness  on  a  1  percent 
loan  and  did  not  have  any  alternative 
proposal  such  as  we  have  In  this  bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  and 
I  support  the  proposal  that  we  give  dis- 
aster relief  on  the  basis  of  $2,500  for- 
giveness that  will  take  a  3-percent  loan, 
or  a  loan  without  a  forgiveness  clause  at 
1  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  that  is  being 
as  fair  as  we  have  been  in  other  flood 
disaster  areas. 

With  respect  to  what  happened  in  last 
year's  bill,  we  tried  to  and  did  correct 
that  language  that  had  been  put  in  the 
bill  to  stop  frauds  which  had  been  per- 
petrated. V/e  had  loose  enough  language 
where  in  an  emergency  situation,  admin- 
istrr.tively  SBA  could  not  demand  and 
require  legal  proof  that  was  required  for 
a  person  to  get  a  loan.  We  changed  the 
law  to  demand  proof  of  these  disaster 
losses  and  the  amount  of  them  should 
be  given  to  SBA  before  any  loan  was 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  I  ask  the 
House  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee and  not  change  section  4  in  this 
bill,  and  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAHIMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  <  Mr. 

ROUSSELOT  I  . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  » Mr. 

CORMAN ) . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fraud  is  this  bill  and  its  application  to 
the  people  who  will  suffer  disasters  In 
the  future.  There  Is  a  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  we  are  going  to  give  out. 
Under  this  formula  it  is  absurd. 

Let  me  consider  the  cases  of  three  peo- 
ple who  might  suffer   damage. 

One  person  suffers  $2,600  damage.  We 
say  to  him,  "We  will  give  you  $2,500  of  it 
and  loan  you  $100  at  3-percent  interest." 

The  second  person,  who  suffers  $26,- 
000  worth  of  damage,  is  working.  He 
has  some  income.  We  say  to  him,  "We 
will  give  you  $2,500  free,  and  we  will 
make  a  loan  for  the  balance  at  3  per- 
cent." 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  another 
person,  who  has  no  income,  who  is  living 
on  social  security,  who  loses  his  home 
and  suffers  a  loss  of  526,000.  What  do 
we  tell  him?  We  say  to  him.  "You  can 
get  nothing,  because  you  cannot  demon- 
strate your  ability  to  pay  it  back." 

I  am  shocked  and  saddened  that  this 
committee,  after  all  the  years  of  experi- 
ence we  have  had  with  flat  forgiveness 
laws,  would  propose  this  provision. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Young ) . 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flowers)  . 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  position  and 
against  the  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
do  this  as  an  abstract  proposition. 

On  the  night  of  May  27  my  district  was 
devastated  by  three  tornadoes  that 
struck  without  warning,  completely  de- 
molishing large  areas.  There  was  one 
particular  town  of  about  2.500 — Brent, 
Ala. — that  for  all  intent  and  purposes, 
no  longer  exists.  Other  places  in  my  State 
of  Alabama  were  similarly  damaged  or 
destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  disaster  which 
struck  on  May  27,  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict— and  it  could  be  people  in  other 
districts,  but  for  the  grace  of  Ctod — these 
people  suffered  an  additional  disaster, 
which  was  heaped  upon  them  April  20, 
when  there  was  written  into  law  the 
discriminatory  provisions  wiping  out  ben- 
efits which  had  theretofore  been  avail- 
able to  disaster  victims.  In  return  we 
provided  very  limited  benefits  for  any- 
one suffering  a  disaster  after  April  20. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  the  committee  on  this.  We  can 
let  the  Public.  Works  Committee  get  along 
with  its  work  on  an  overall  policy.  I  sup- 
port them  in  their  endeavors. 

But  this  is  an  emergency  situation. 
Disaster  relief  must  be  quick  to  be  effec- 
tive. Let  us  adopt  this  legislation  now 
and  then  consider  further  measures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton  ) . 

•  By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton.  > 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  in- 
tends, subject  to  the  will  of  the  chairman 
and  also  the  House  leadership,  to  start 
hearings  on  the  disaster  bill  on  July  31. 
Because  it  is  so  close  to  the  recess  we 
may  have  to  wait  until  after  we  get  back. 
This  is  a  matter  of  jurisdiction  with  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  we  will 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  V/ILLIAM  STANTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  valuable 
contribution. 

As  I  look  around,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
there  are  many  new  faces,  which  were  not 
here  when  I  first  presented  this  amend- 
ment. 

First,  this  subject  of  disaster  relief  has 
become  so  huge  and  so  large  that  if  the 
benefits  of  this  particular  provision  in  its 
present  form  were  passed,  compared  to 
the  experience  of  last  year,  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  would  go  to  about  $300  mil- 
lion to  $500  million. 

Secondly,  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke 
has  clearly  defined  my  position  on  this. 
The  House  voted  in  April  to  come  up 
with  a  5  percent  across  the  board  disaster 
relief  loan.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  a  bill  before  it.  the  Disaster 
Preparedness  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  give  this  committee  once 


and  for  all  and  forever,  we  sincerely 
hope,  an  opportunity  to  take  the  differ- 
ing facets  of  disaster  relief  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Farm  Home 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  coordinate  these  re- 
lief agency  efforts  and  get  the  money  to 
the  people  who  have  a  disaster  just  as 
quickly  as  we  possibly  can  and  yet  be 
fiscally  responsible  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  The  amendment  simply  goes 
back  to  the  provisions  which  this  House 
passed  on  April  30. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worlcs,  dealing  with  disaster  relief 
legislation,  I  believe  this  matter  should 
be  considered  by  our  committee  because 
we  have  traditionally  had  jiu-isdiction 
over  disaster  relief  measures. 

The  committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings.  The  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  has  sup- 
ported this  amendment,  I  think,  is  the 
most  significant  testimony  to  our  rea- 
sons for  deleting  this  section  from  the 
bill  thus  permitting  us  to  go  forward 
with  a  more  uniform,  comprehensive  and 
reasonable  disaster  relief  program.  Mr. 
Corman  experienced  the  earthquake  dis- 
aster of  major  proportions  and  has  artic- 
ulated some  of  the  problems  he  observed 
in  his  own  district  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. I  believe  others  have  experienced 
inequities  in  the  forgiveness  provision, 
which,  incidentally,  I  predicted  and 
pointed  out  to  our  members  during  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  in  our  com- 
mittee. 

In  addition  to  the  inequities,  this  type 
of  forgiveness  inhibits  our  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  disaster  insur- 
ance program  which  I  believe  would  give 
us  the  fastest  and  fairest  type  of  relief 
to  disaster  victims  at  the  minimum  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yield- 
ing to  me. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks,  I  know  how 
sincere  ine  gentleman  is,  but  I  have 
heard  so  much  this  afternoon  about  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  going  to  come  out  with  legisla- 
tion which  this  House  is  going  to  pass. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  have  to  cut  the  gentle- 
man off.  I  only  have  a  few  minutes.  I 
know  that,  with  the  gentleman's  power 
and  with  his  influence,  he  can  get  that 
committee  together  and  probably  meet 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  I  mean  that. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  supplied  all 

the  weight  this  afternoon 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

HUNGATE)  . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  might 
enjoy  this  exchange  of  pleasantries  but 
my  district  has  just  suffered  the  worst 
flood  in  200  years.  I  feel  the  House  will 
in  the  future,  as  I  know  it  has  in  the  past, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hurricane  Agnes,  do  the 
proper  thing.  We  would  be  receiving  only 
half  the  forgiveness  of  Hurricane  Agnes 
victims.  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Brasco),  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Annunzio)  ,  and  the  gentlelady 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs),  and  with 
other  members  of  the  committee,  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  defeat  this  proposed 
amendment  and  show  the  people  that 
the  House  has  compassion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Burlison)  . 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William  Stan- 
ton ) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  clerks;  and 
there  were — ayes  167,  noes  245,  not  vot- 
ing 21.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Afhbrcolc 
Bafalis 
Bell 

Bennett 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buraener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 


[Roll  No.  335] 

AYES— 167 

Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Colo. 
Findley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 

Heckler,  Mass. 
HilUs 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 

Ho:t 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hndnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Lent 

Lujan 


McCIoskey 

McCo'.'ilster 

McEwen 

Madigan 

Mahon 

riann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Milford 

Miiler 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MizeH 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Prlt  chard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rees 
Regula 
Rhodes 
P.lnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Saylor 


Scherle 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Wiggins 

Schneebell 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Sebellus 

Symms 

Wilson, 

Shoup 

Taicott 

Charles  H., 

Shrlver 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Cailf. 

Shuster 

Teague.  Calif. 

Winn 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Thomson.  Wis 

Wyait 

Snyder 

Thone 

Wvdier 

Stanton. 

Towell.  Nev. 

Wylle 

J.  WUllam 

Van  Deerlin 

Young.  F'.a. 

Stanton, 

Veysey 

Young,  111. 

James  V. 

Waldie 

Young,  S  C. 

Steele 

White 

Zion 

Steelman 

Widnall 
NOES— 245 

Zwach 

Abzug 

Gialmo 

O'Neill 

Adams 

Ginn 

Owens 

Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

Parris 

Annunzio 

Grasso 

Passman 

Ashley 

Gray 

Patman 

Asp  In 

Green.  Oreg. 

Patten 

BadlUo 

Green.  Pa. 

Perkins 

Baker 

Griffiths 

Peyser 

Barrett 

Gubser 

Pickle 

Beard 

Gude 

Pike 

Bergland 

Gunter 

Podell 

Bevill 

Guyer 

Preyer 

Biaggi 

Haley 

Price,  m. 

Blester 

Hamilton 

Rail  stack 

Bingham 

Hanley 

Randall 

Blatnlk 

Hanna 

Range! 

Boggs 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rarlck 

Bowen 

Harrington 

Reid 

Brademas 

Harvey 

Reuss 

Brasco 

Hastings 

Riegle 

Breaux 

Hays 

Robtson.  N.Y. 

Breckinridge 

Hubert 

RoUlno 

BrlKkley 

HechJer.  W.  Va 

Roe 

Brooks 

Heinz 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Brotzman 

Helstoski 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Rose 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hicks 

Rosenthal 

Buchanan 

Holifleld 

RostenkowEkl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Roush 

Burke,  Mass. 

Horton 

Roy 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Howard 

Ryan 

Burton 

Hungate 

St  Germain 

Byron 

Ichord 

Sarbanes 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Schroeder 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jones,  Ala. 

Selberling 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shipley 

Chappell 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sikes 

Chlsholm 

Jordan 

Sisk 

Clancy 

Karth 

Slack 

Clay 

Kastenmeler 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cleveland 

Kazen 

Spence 

Cochran 

Kluczynskl 

Staggers 

Cohen 

Koch 

Stark 

Collins,  m. 

Kuykendall 

Steed 

Cotter 

Kyros 

Stephens 

Coughlln 

Landrum 

Stokes 

Culver 

Latta 

Stratton 

Daniels, 

Legpett 

Stubblefield 

Dominlck  V. 

Lehman 

Stuckey 

Davis.  Ga. 

Litton 

Studds 

Davis.  S.C. 

Long.  La 

Sullivan 

de  la  Garza 

Long.  Md. 

Symington 

Delaney 

Lott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Dellums 

McClory 

Teague.  Tex. 

Denholm 

McCormack 

Thompson,  N.J 

Disgs 

McDade 

Thornton 

Dingell 

McKay 

Tiernan 

Donohue 

McKlnney 

Treen 

Dorn 

McSpadden 

Udall 

Drinan 

Macdonald 

unman 

Dulski 

Madden 

Vander  Jagt 

Duncan 

Mallary 

Vanik 

Eckhardt 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Vigorito 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Matsunaga 

Waeaonner 

Ell  berg 

Mazzoll 

Walsh 

Esch 

Meeds 

Wampler 

Eshleman 

Metcalfe 

Ware 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mezvlnsky 

Whalen 

Fascell 

Mills,  Ark. 

Whltehurst 

Fish 

Mlnlsh 

Whit  ten 

Flood 

Mink 

Williams 

Flowers 

Moak:ey 

Wilson. 

Flynt 

Moilohan 

Charles,  Tex. 

Foley 

Mosher 

Wolff 

Ford, 

Moss 

Wright 

William  D. 

Murphy,  111. 

Wyman 

Eraser 

Murphy,  N,Y. 

Yates 

Frey 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Proehllch 

Nedzi 

Young,  Alaska 

Pulton 

Nichols 

Young,  Oa. 

Puqua 

Nix 

Youne.  Tex. 

Gaydos 

Obey 

Zab:ockl 

Oettys 

O'Hara 

NOT  VOTTNO— 21 


Alexander 
Carter 


Danlelson 
Dent 


Downing 
Fisher 


Frenze!  Mallliard  Pepper 

Hawkins  Michel  Pettis 

Johnson.  Caiif.  Mitchell,  NY.  Roybal 

Landgrebe  Moorhead.  Pa  Saiterfield 

McFail  Morgan  Skubitz 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot:  On 
page  4,  line  25,  after  •'erosion"  add  "directly 
related  to  a  flood,  high  water  or  tidal  wave." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  for  this  amendment  I  think  was 
brought  out  in  the  colloquy  that  occurred 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill.  It  does 
not  change  the  intent  of  the  committee. 
It  merely  makes  it  more  clear  and  de- 
fines it  in  the  language  of  the  bill  it- 
self. 

On  page  5  of  the  committee  report  and 
the  top  of  page  6  it  is  made  clear  that 
the  intent  of  the  committee  was  to  make 
sure  that  by  "erosion"  we  meant  anj' 
action  that  "was  caused  for  the  most 
part  by  a  spontaneous  act,  such  as  a 
flood,  high  water,  or  tidal  wave." 

Now  in  my  opinion  the  reason  and  the 
necessity  for  this  amendment  is  that  it 
makes  legislatively  clear  that  is  our  in- 
tent and  that  the  problems  of  long-range 
general  erosion  will  not  be  considered. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  page  6  of 
the  committee  report  in  which  it  indi- 
cates in  the  following  language: 

Your  committee  recognizes  that  erosion  is 
a  natural  phenomenon  in  many  beach  areas. 
In  such  cases  your  committee  expects  SBA 
to  provide  disaster  assistance  where  there 
has  been  a  demonstrated  effort  to  control 
the  erosion. 

The  gentleman  and  I  have  discussed 
this  amendment  before.  Does  it  in  any 
way  change  the  shape  or  form  of  the 
intent  of  the  language  that  I  have  just 
read  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  it  does  not.  I 
say  to  my  colleague  there  is  not  anv 
intent  to  change  any  of  the  things  that 
the  committee  report  enunciates  verj- 
clearly  on  these  pages  from  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  just 
quoted. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
we  have  discussed  his  amendment.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  previously  I  was 
against  his  amendment  which  he  made 
by  striking  the  word  "erosion"  because 
I  believe  it  is  a  word  that  definitelv  be- 
longs in  this  bill,  but  I  would  agree  the 
words  the  gentleman  has  added  would 
tighten  up  the  bill  and  I  believe  the 
minority,  as  far  as  I  know,  approve. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 
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I  know  the  gentleman  has  in  his  district 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  which  this 
problem  might  arise.  I  anpreciatr  that 
he  must  be  concerned  with  ihe  nrcblen; 
of  "di-^aster  erosion." 

Mr.  DF.  LA  G\RZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  D"  L.-\  GAFIZ.\.  Mr.  Chairm;;n,  I 
thank  the  geiitleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  thrust  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  had  an 
amendment  I  wa.s  working  on  in  which 
erosion  should  not  be  limited  to  beaches. 

We  have  the  problem  of  erosion  in  our 
area  on  the  rivers  and  on  what  we  call 
the  arrovos  or  creeks.  The  bill  does  not  in 
itself  limit  it  to  beaches,  but  the  report 
specifically  says  "beaches." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wondering  if  the 
committee  would  clarify  the  legislative 
Intent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  will  read  on  both 
pages  5  and  6  of  the  committee  report,  it 
does  refer  to  ihe  problems  of  "high  wa- 
ter." I  think  thrt  the  situation  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  is  clearly 
included  as  it  relates  to  flood  plain 
areas.  I  think  that  has  already  been  de- 
fined by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion itself.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  well 
covered  under  this  particular  provision 
of  the  "high  water  concept"  and^or  any 
of  the  other  related  matters  discussed  on 
those  two  pages  make  the  legislative  in- 
tent very  clear  in  that  record. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  not  like  to  take  more  time  from 
the  gentleman  from  California,  but  on 
my  own  time  I  would  like  to  clarify  this 
from  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Basically,  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  that  support,  and  I  urge  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  committee  has  covered 
losses  attributable  to  erosion,  but  I  note 
that  the  act  of  tlie  committee,  according 
to  the  report  on  page  6,  says  this: 

Great  caution  to  make  certain  that  the 
erosion  was  caused  for  the  most  part  by  a 
spontaneous  act.  such  as  flood,  high  water, 
or  tidal  wave — 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  peculiar 
situation  in  the  city  of  Chicago  which 
has  to  do  with  many  beaches  along  the 
Great  Lakes.  They  are  at  the  highest 
point  in  their  history.  The  height  of  the 
water  varies  from  year  to  year,  depend- 
ing upon  the  cycles  that  occur  in  the 
lakes. 

Over  the  next  period  of  7  years,  for  ex- 
ample, the  water  may  go  down.  Seven  or 
8  years  ago,  we  had  a  situation  where 
the  water  was  at  a  low  level,  and  there 
was  no  damage.  As  a  result  of  the  high 
level  of  the  lakes,  erosion  of  beaches  is 
taking  place,  erosion  of  seawall  is  taking 


pla:e  so  that  homes,  apartment  build- 
ings, and  condominiums  along  the  lake- 
shore  in  the  city  of  Chicago  are  being 
damaged. 

M:.  Chaii-man,  I  a.sk  the  gentleman, 
.=-hou!d  not  that  kind  of  damage  caused 
by  high  water  be  covered  as  well  under 
the  terms  of  this  act? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  language  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chariman.  I  thazik 
the  gentleman  \e.y  much. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  one  statement.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Caliiornia  >Mr.  Rousselot). 
I  have  discussed  it  with  the  Members  on 
our  side,  as  well  as  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  cf  the  committee  on  the 
other  side,  and  we  are  happy  to  accept 
thi.s  amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  G.\RZA.  Mr.  Ch  irnian,  will 
the  senileman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  de  la  Garza '. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  report  states  "erosion 
on  beaches."  In  our  part  of  the  countiT. 
we  have  erosion  on  the  rivers  and  on  the 
arroyos  and  creeks  after  floods.  I  agree 
with  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  it  must  be  an  oc- 
currence and  not  gradual  erosion,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  i;  the  legislative 
intent  precludes  the  erosion  of  a  river 
bank  or  an  arroyo  bank  or  a  creek  bed. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  certainly  be  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee language  on  flooding  or  high 
water  to  include  a  river,  creek,  or  arroyo. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  wish  to  a.ssociate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  > . 

I  personally  know,  from  the  many 
conversations  I  have  had  with  constitu- 
ents at  town  meetings  which  I  have  held 
throughout  my  district,  the  tragic  dam- 
age which  has  been  caused  to  both  per- 
sonal property  and  to  the  envirorm:ient 
by  shoreline  erosion. 

I  have  visited  the  affected  areas  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  have  seen 
instances  where  property  in  which  en- 
tire life  savings  have  been  invested  is  be- 
ing washed  away.  Erosion  can  cause  as 
much — or  more — damage  as  a  serious 
flood.  For  example,  a  storm  that  bat- 
tered the  southern  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario from  March  16  through  March  26 
of  this  year  caused  an  estimated  $1  mil- 
lion in  property  damage  and  shoreline 
erosion. 

These  people  urgently  need  and  must 
have  immediate  assistance  such  as  that 
provided  by  this  amendment  because 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  presently  pro- 
hibited from  correcting  these  critical 
erosion  problems  where  such  erosion 
exists  on  private  property. 

This  amendment  will  also  comple- 
ment the  efTorts  to  find  a  solution  to 


high  lake  level  erosion  now  being  made 
by  the  Conference  of  Great  Lakes  Con- 
gressmen, of  which  I  am  a  member,  by 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  and 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  McCLOHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory'. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates),  because  I  also  have  a  dis- 
trict bordering  on  Lake  Michigan, 
whether  this  amendment  would  include 
the  high  water  of  which  the  gentleman 
made  reference  and  would  cover  the 
situation  with  which  he  and  I  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiie  point 
I  was  attempting  to  make  was  with  re- 
spect to  the  course  of  spontaneity  which 
was  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  question  was  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  had  to  be  a  flash  stoim  or  a  flood  or 
whether  the  damage  caused  by  the  high 
water  could  be  caused  by  the  rising 
water  of  a  lake,  which  was  cyclical  in 
character.  As  I  understand  the  answer 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  that 
kind  of  damage  caused  by  the  cyclical 
rising  of  water  such  as  in  the  Great 
Lakes  would  be  covered  as  well.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  i.s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DE  LA  GAP-Z.* 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chair:uan.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza: 
Amend  H.R.  8606  section  4  on  page  4  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  word  "annum."  on 
line  12  of  said  bill,  through  line  14. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  relates  to  a  dialog  we  had 
shortly  before  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  This  amendment  will 
strike  out  the  part  that  says  if  a  person 
reflnances  a  loan  that  his  payments 
shall  not  be  lower  than  the  previous  pay- 
ments he  was  making. 

I  offer  to  strike  out  this  wording  be- 
cause of  the  situation  in  our  area,  that 
when  we  have  a  major  flood  the  economy 
Just  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  no  income  at  all,  so  if  they  re- 
finance of  necessity  an  individual  must 
see  that  he  has  lower  payments  or  for 
some  time  must  forestall  the  payments. 

I  believe  this  would  do  great  harm  to 
people  in  the  lower  economic  levels  in  the 
disaster  areas. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  discussed  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  So  far  as 
our  side  is  concerned,  we  would  accept  It. 

It  looks  as  if  this  would  cause  difficulty 
for  someone,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  in  our  prior  colloquy,  who 
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might  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  as  a  re- 
sult of  not  having  a  job.  That  could  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  man 
goes  to  make  the  loan,  as  to  whether  he 
can  pay  for  it.  I  believe  we  should  not 
penalize  someone. 

Mr.  -JE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  am 
sorry  we  did  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  gentleman  would  strike  the  words: 

III  the  event  of  the  refinancing  of  a  home 
or  a  business,  the  monthly  payments  after 
the  refinancing  shall  in  no  case  be  lower 
than  such  payments  prior  to  the  disaster. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  That  is  correct. 

Let  me  apologize  for  not  making  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  available.  I  had  only 
one  copy. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  necessary 
number  of  words. 

I  believe  we  had  better  just  slow  down 
a  minute  before  we  consider  this  legisla- 
tion. Even  back  at  the  time  of  Hurricane 
Agnes  and  the  troubles  in  California  we 
put  this  language  into  the  legislation 
which  says : 

In  the  event  of  the  refinancing  of  a  home 
or  a  business,  the  monthly  payments  after 
the  refinancing  shall  In  no  case  be  lower  than 
such  payments  prior  to  the  disaster. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
it  was  at  the  time  thought  there  was  a 
good  rationale  for  doing  this.  If  we  get 
into  a  case  like  Hurricane  Agnes,  we  gave 
193.000  small  business  loans,  and  one 
cannot  claim  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  for 
the  taxpayers  to  provide  that  persons 
who  got  those  loans  can  go  in  and  refi- 
nance them  and  get  just  as  low  as  pos- 
sible a  loan  as  they  can  on  their  houses 
and  pay  less  than  they  were  paying  be- 
fore. 

I  think  that  if  he  has  a  $2,500  forgive- 
ness and  he  is  getting  a  one  percent  loan 
and  refinancing  that,  he  should  keep  his 
loan  at  the  present  rate. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  not  given 
full  significance  to  the  fact  that  down 
the  line  this  is  a  bonanza  which  is  going 
to  cost  just  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money,  and  I  believe  it  was  put  in  there 
at  that  time  in  good  faith. 

I  would  ask  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment: What  was  the  rationale?  The  gen- 
tleman must  have  had  a  good  rationale 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  not  giving  anyone  anything.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  the 
loan  that  a  person  has,  as  I  read  the 
legislation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  interest  that  he  is  to  be 
charged.  That  is  controlled  by  the  legis- 
lation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  says  is  that 
after  refinancing,  the  payments  cannot 
be  lower  than  the  payments  he  was 
making. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  And  now,  we  are  not 
giving  anyone  anything.  He  still  has  to 
pay  the  full  amount.  He  still  has  to  pay 
whatever  interest  the  legislation  says  he 
must  pay.  The  rationale  is  that  having 
gone  through  these  disasters  in  a  very 
poor  area  unfortunately  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  basic  agricultural  economy, 
once  we  have  a  flood  situation  such  as 
we  had.  the  people  have  no  employment 
afterwards. 

Of  necessity,  if  he  is  flooded  a  second 
time  and  he  is  flnanced,  he  has  to  refi- 
nance in  order  to  take  care  of  his  exist- 
ing indebtedness  to  the  Government. 
Now,  he  could  just  let  it  go  and  not  pay 
anything  back. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
is  exactly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  reason 
that  I  must  register  my  opposition  to 
this. 

The  man  has  a  payment  to  make  on 
his  house  of  $100  a  month.  He  gets  a  dis- 
aster loan:  he  can  take  the  $5,000  or 
$2,500  forgiveness,  he  can  take  the  addi- 
tional government  financing,  and  he 
could  use  the  subsidized  refinancing  and 
go  back  in  the  market  and  refinance  his 
home  at  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  If  the  gentleman 
would  explain  to  me 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  subsidized  money 
should  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  the  gentleman  pre- 
sents a  problem,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  makes  a  point  that  we  should 
be  considering. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  what  the  bill  said  basi- 
cally, and  this  is  what  my  amendment 
provides. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  say  that  I  hope  sincerely 
that  I  am  wrong,  for  I  feel  the  amend- 
ment is  going  to  pass.  I  sincerely  hope 
so.  Certainly  I  wanted  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  there  was  a 
good  reason  at  the  time  for  putting  this 
legislation  in  quite  a  few  years  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
there  were — ayes  32,  noes  46. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

PREFERKNTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.  GORMAN 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoRMAN  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 
I  hesitate  to  use  this  motion  to  get  5 

minutes  of  the  Committee's  time.  I  have 


never  done  it  before.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  three  times  on  my  objec- 
tion to  the  fiat  forgiveness  provision  in 
the  disaster  relief  program.  The  longest 
period  of  time  was  today  when  I  had  a 
full  minute.  The  other  times  were  less 
than  a  minute,  because  each  time  the 
Committee  decided  to  cut  off  debate  on 
that  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with  the  Bank- 
ing and  Cui-rency  Committee  to  give  the 
American  people  a  better  disaster  pro- 
gram than  they  are  given  with  this  pro- 
vision. It  is  teiTibly  wasteful  of  Federal 
dollars.  I  do  not  object  to  the  dollars 
being  spent.  I  would  vote  for  more  money 
than  that  for  which  you  ask  in  this  bill. 
But,  for  equity's  sake,  help  must  be  given 
reflecting  the  degree  of  loss  rather  than 
a  flat  amount. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  flat  amoimt  of 
forgiveness  in  the  program  there  is  no 
necessity  for  people  to  be  fraudulent; 
the  unfaime.ss  persists.  There  are  many 
problems  which  result  from  confusing  a 
loan  xvath  a  benefit  which  the  pubhc  con- 
siders more  in  the  nature  of  a  gift.  If 
$30,000.  .$40,000.  or  $50,000  worth  of  dam- 
age is  incurred,  the  forgiveness  is  the 
same.  That  is  absurd. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  should  re- 
move the  requirement  that  those  who 
are  injured  must  establish  their  ability 
to  repay  the  loan.  That  is  cruel. 

Tremendous  million.^  of  dollars  are 
wasted  in  helping  people  who  suffer  little 
damage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ver>' 
poor  who  suffer  great  losses  quicklv  learn 
that  the  Federal  Government  v.ill  loan 
them  money  only  if  they  ran  demon- 
strate their  financial  solvency. 

Those  same  dollare  which  are  given 
away  should  be  spent  on  more  compre- 
hensive disaster  relief,  guaranteeing  all 
Americans  who  suffer  during  natural 
disasters  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  California 
earthquake  was  the  first  one  in  which 
tills  law  was  fully  implemented.  Most  of 
the  damage  in  the  California  earthquake 
was  done  in  my  owti  district.  Now.  over 
2  years  later,  we  are  still  trying  to  get 
help  for  some  whose  homes  were  totally 
destroyed.  Yet,  more  than  $200  million 
was  spent  in  that  disaster.  Most  of  it 
went  to  people  who  suffered  small  losses 
with  comparatively  much  less  going  to 
those  with  substantial  losses. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
provide  better  assistance  in  times  of  nat- 
ural disaster.  It  is  all  well  and  good  to 
come  to  the  House  floor  and  cry  crocodile 
tears  about  the  poor  victims  of  disaster. 
I  share  that  concern,  but  feel  they  are 
entitled  to  something  more  intelligent 
than  that  which  is  offered  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

I  know  from  flrst-hand  experience  the 
agonizing  experience  the  gentleman  went 
through  during  the  California  earth- 
quake disaster  in  his  district.  I  know  of 
his  flrst-hand  experience  with  the  prob- 
lems that  arose  in   administering  this 
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kind  of  law  with  the  type  of  forgiveness 
clause  mentioned  by  Mr.  Corman. 

Both  he  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Cranston,  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
remarks  and  know  the  weight  of  experi- 
ence behind  his  remarks.  I  hope  his  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will 
listen  to  him.  because  he  is  right,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  they  did  not  listen  to  him 
sooner. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  also  like  sincerely  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  on  his  remarks 
and  commend  him  for  making  them.  It 
takes  courage,  especially  when  you  rep- 
resent an  area  that  has  had  a  great  loss 
but  where  you  have  a  limited  amount  of 
funding  that  goes  to  satisfying  the  needs 
of  those  suffering  from  these  disasters. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  the  gentleman  said, 
that  we  can  do  a  much  better  and  much 
more  equitable  job  in  the  distribution  of 
that  funding. 
Again  I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Again  I  would  suggest  to  the  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, if  the  Senate  comes  in  with  some- 
thing more  reasonable  and  something 
that  reflects  the  amount  of  loss  in  the 
forgiveness.  I  plead  with  you  to  give  it 
careful  consideration. 

I  personally  believe  that  Federal  dis- 
aster assistance  is  an  insurance  policy  for 
which  we  all  pay.  and  it  is  something  we 
should  have,  but  the  benefits  must  reflect 
the  degree  of  loss  in  order  to  be  fair.  The 
requirement  of  demonstrating  ability  to 
repay  must  be  removed  if  we  are  to  take 
care  of  those  who  are  very  poor  and  suffer 
great  loss^ 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cor- 
man). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  the  merits  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  said.  All  I  am  go- 
ing to  say  is  that  If  the  Members  vote 
for  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  proposed,  then  we  will  have 
no  Small  Business  Administration  bill. 
We  face  the  expiration  of  that  act,  and 
the  resulting  inability  to  make  no  loans 
after  the  first  of  August  if  you  vote 
for  the  preferential  motion.  It  is  just  as 
simple  as  that,  without  arguing  the 
merits  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  very  sorry,  but  we  must 
have  missed  the  first  part  of  what  the 
proposal  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  was.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
California  make  a  definite  proposal? 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes.  the  gentleman 


from  California  offered  a  preferential 
motion  that  the  Committee  rise,  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  Committee  with  the 
recommendation  to  strike  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  J.  WILLLf^M  STANTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Cor- 
man). 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  that  there  is 
a  new  category  of  loan  to  be  made  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  bill — to  those 
who  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
closing  of  military  installations.  But 
I  find  no  time  limits  with  respect  to  ap- 
pl5ang  for  these  loans.  Are  the  loans 
to  be  prospective,  or  are  they  to  be  re- 
troactive, and  if  retroactive,  how  far 
back  do  they  go? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  best  legal  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  is  that  this  becomes 
effective  with  the  time  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, because  there  is  no  date  an- 
nounced in  it.  So  I  take  this  to  be,  and 
believe  it  is  intended  to  be,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  it  would  be  available 
to  people  now  and  people  who  have  been 
affected  within  a  recent  closing  of  a 
base,  and  those  who  were  affected  by  the 
closing  of  a  base,  but  it  would  not  be  an 
indefinite  retroactive  kind  of  thing  like 
a  base  that  was  closed  in  World  War  II, 
or  anything  like  that. 

If  that  is  what  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  far  as  I  can  determine 
under  the  terms  of  this  section  7  of  the 
bill,  or  in  the  report,  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  any  time  frame.  When  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  says,  "recent,"  I 
wonder  what  "recent"  means. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  sure  the  intent 
under  the  proposal  is  for  those  recently 
made,  an  announcement  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  about  bases  be- 
ing closed  all  over  the  United  States,  so 
as  to  cut  down  on  the  cost  of  our  Military 
Establishments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume,  or  am  I  in- 
correct in  assuming,  that  these  low-cost 
loans  have  the  same  forgiveness  feature 
as  other  SBA  loans  provided  in  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  There  would  not  be 
any  forgiveness  in  these  loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  forgiveness? 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Because  these  are  not 
classified  as  a  disaster  within  the  sense 
of  the  other  disaster  loans.  It  is  a  dis- 
aster to  the  people  who  have  lost  their 
jobs,  and  their  businesses,  but  in  a 
technical  sense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  most 
Instances  when  a  military'  installation  is 
located  in  a  community,  that  it  is  wel- 
comed with  open  arms?  And  do  iiot 
those  who  invite  militarj'  installations 
into  their  districts,  which  is  often  the 


case,  do  they  not  also  know  that  these 
installations  may  be  transient  and  can 
be  closed  within  a  matter  of  days?  Do 
they  not  expect  to  take  some  risk  for 
inviting  those  installations  into  their 
area,  or  community? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  sure  that  what 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  says  is  true, 
but  there  is  a  hardship  caused  when  the 
choice  has  been  made  to  put  in  an  in- 
stallation at  some  place,  and  then  after 
a  number  of  yearc  of  practicing  theh- 
business  there,  the  installation  is  closed 
without  such  an  individual  knowing 
that  that  is  going  to  be  done  when  the 
base  comes  in. 

It  is  true  that  businesses  will  expand, 
but  those  bu-sinesses  provide  services  for 
people  who  are  at  the  military  installa- 
tions, and  they  would  have  to  go  some 
other  place  if  they  did  not  come  in  when 
they  could  come  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  next  step  to  pro- 
vide low-cost  loans  in  a  community  where 
a  factory  may  be  established  and  then 
go  out  of  business?  Are  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  supposed  to  come  along 
and  provide  low-cost  loans  to  these 
people,  too?  Is  this  the  next  socialistic 
step? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  There  is  a  difference 
in  that  and  in  this.  This  is  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  in  the  other 
situation  is  the  action  of  some  private 
company.  There  is  a  difference,  and 
where  we  have  the  U.S.  Government  into 
somebody,  then  we  do  owe  them  some 
responsibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  willing  to  admit 
that  the  fact  of  the  location  of  a  military 
installation  and  then  the  closing  of  that 
installation  should  be  subject  to  this 
kind  of  treatment  to  the  property  owners 
and  others  in  such  situations.  There  are 
others  equally  distressed  for  other 
reasons  who  get  no  such  beneficial  treat- 
ment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
make  an  inquiry  of  the  committee  as  to 
who  qualifie<!  for  the  Small  Business 
loans  provided  for  in  this  bill.  For  ex- 
ample, a  few  moments  ago  I  raised 
the  question  of  homes  that  were  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  the  rising  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  my  district  we 
have  high-ri.se  structures  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  including  many  co- 
operative apartments  and  many  condo- 
miniums. This  is  my  question:  Would 
the  owners,  the  multiple  owners,  of  such 
homes  qualify  for  disaster  loans  under 
this  bill  to  repair  damage  caused  by 
erosion  ? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  first  question  is, 
who  Is  eligible?  It  is  anybody  who  has 
been  injured  by  a  disaster,  regardless  of 
their  affluence.  However,  I  have  expressed 
the  belief  that  I  did  not  think  that  was 
right.  That  was  just  my  personal  opinion. 
I  think  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  there  would  be.  as  he  says,  a  con- 
dominium? 

Mr.  YATES.  A  condominium  or  co- 
operative apartment  where  there  Is  mul- 
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tiple  ownership,  where  there  are  as  many 
as  2  owners,  3,  4,  50,  60,  70,  all  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  a  cooperative  venture  to 
house  themselves. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  They  would  be  cov- 
ered, but  the  beach  area,  if  it  were  mu- 
nicipally owned,  would  not.  If  there  is  a 
beach  area  in  front  that  is  publicly 
owned,  then  the  municipality  or  the 
county,  whoever  owns  it,  could  not  come 
in  and  ask  for  any  small  business  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  asking  with  respect 
to  a  situation  in  which  the  condomin- 
iums or  the  cooperative  apartments  own 
the  beach  area  on  the  lake.  Most  of  these 
.  have  built  a  seawall  to  protect  them- 
selves. Others  have  suffered  damage  as 
a  result  of  not  being  able  to  keep  the 
waters  of  the  lake  out. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  If  the  gentleman  \vill 
yield,  I  would  say  they  could. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  covered  in  this  bill? 
They  would  qualify  for  relief? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  would  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Waldie,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8606)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 485,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  485,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1672)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1672  and  to  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8606, 
as  passed,  as  follows: 

AUTHORIZATION 

Section  1.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$4.300 ,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "86,600.000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  where  It 
appears  In  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$725,000,000"; 


(3)  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  where  It 
appears  In  clause  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$600,000,000";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$350,000,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$475,000,000". 

LOANS    TO    meet    REGULATORY    STANDARDS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7(b)(5)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
Institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  in  effecting  additions  to  or  al- 
terations In  its  plant,  facilities,  or  methods 
of  operation  to  meet  requirements  imposed 
on  such  concern  pursuant  to  any  Federal  law, 
any  State  law  enacted  in  conformity  there- 
with, or  any  regulation  or  order  of  a  duly 
authorized  Federal,  State,  regional,  or  local 
agency  issued  in  conformity  with  such  Fed- 
eral law,  If  the  Administration  determines 
that  such  concern  Is  likely  to  suffer  substan- 
tial economic  Injury  without  assistance  under 
this  paragraph:  Provided,  That  the  maximum 
loan  made  to  any  small  business  concern  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  loan  which,  under  rules  or  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Administration, 
may  be  made  to  any  business  enterprise  un- 
der paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection:  and". 

(b)  (1)  Section  7(b)  (6)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  7(b)  Is 
redesignated  as  paragraph  (6). 

(c)  Section  28(d)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-596)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "7(b)  (6)  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7(b)(5)". 

(d)  In  no  case  shall  the  Interest  rate 
charged  for  loans  to  meet  regulatory  stand- 
ards be  lower  than  loans  made  in  connection 
with  physical  disasters. 

CONFORMING    TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  added  by  section 
3(b)  Of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
Amo;ndments  of  1972.  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (h(. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "7(g)"  each  place  it  appears"  in  para- 
graphs (1)(B),  (2).  and  (4)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  •'7(h)". 

DISASTER    LOANS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  follow- 
ing the  numbered  paragraphs  of  section  7(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  l.  1937,"  the  first  time  it 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1.  1975". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  the  second  para- 
graph following  the  numbered  paragraphs  of 
section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  claiises  (1)  and  (11) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"with  respvect  to  a  loan  made  In  connection 
with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after  April  20, 
1973,  but  prior  to  July  1,  1975.  and  notwith- 
standing section  9  of  Public  Law  93-24,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall,  at  the 
option  of  the  borrower,  either  cancel  $2,500 
of  the  loan  and  make  the  balance  of  such 
loan  at  an  Interest  rate  of  3  per  centum  per 
annum,  or  make  the  entire  loan  at  an  Inter- 
est rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum.  In  the 
event  of  the  refinancing  of  a  home  or  a  busi- 
ness, the  monthly  payments  after  the  re- 
financing shall  in  no  case  be  lower  than  such 
payments  prior  to  the  disaster.". 

LIVESTOCK     LOANS 

Sec  5.  Section  7(b)  (4)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  Provided.  That  loans  under  this  paragraph 


Include  loans  to  persons  who  are  engaged  In 
the  business  of  raising  livestock  (Including 
but  not  limited  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry) , 
and  who  suffer  substantial  economic  Injury 
as  a  result  of  animal  disease". 

EROSION     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(b)(1)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "erosion 
directly  related  to  a  flood,  high  water  or  tidal 
wave,"  Immediately  after  "floods,". 

LOANS    FOR     ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE    IN     BASE 
CLOSINGS 

Sec.  7.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
Institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  continuing  In  business 
at  its  existing  location,  in  reestablishing  Its 
business.  In  purchasing  a  new  business,  or 
In  establishing  a  new  business  if  the  Admin- 
istration determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  or  will  suffer  substantial  economic 
Injury  as  the  result  of  the  closing  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  a  ma1or  military  In- 
stallation under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the"  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  as  a  result  of  a 
severe  reduction  in  the  scope  and  size  of  op- 
erations at  a  major  military  Installation." 

ANNUAL    REPORT    ON    STATE    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Sec.  8.  The  first  sentence  of  sub.section  (a) 
of  section  10  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  first  word  of  the  second  sentence  of  such 
subsection  are  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"The  Administration  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable each  calendar  year  make  a  comprehen- 
sive annual  report  to  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Such  report  shall 
Include  a  description  of  the  state  of  small 
business  In  the  Nation  and  the  several  States, 
and  a  description  of  the  operations  of  the 
Administration  under  this  chapter,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  general  lending, 
disaster  relief.  Government  regulation  relief, 
procurement  and  property  disposal,  research 
and  development,  technical  assistance,  dis- 
semination of  data  and  information,  and 
other  functions  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Administration  during  the  previous  calendar 
year.  Such  report  shall  contain  recommenda- 
tions for  strengthening  or  Improving  such 
programs,  or.  when  necessary  or  desirable  to 
implement  more  effectively  Congressional 
policies  and  proposals,  for  establishing  new 
or  alternative  programs.  In  addition,  such". 

ANTI-DISCRIMINATION    AMENDMENT 

Sec  9.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  "the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  engage  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of 
serving  as  Administrator  "  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Including  its  lending  and  guaran- 
teeing functions,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
discriminate  against  any  person  or  small 
business  concern  receiving  asslstnnce  from 
the  Small  Business  AdmLnLstratlon  based  on 
sex.  and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  veterans  of 
United  States  military  service  and  the  sur- 
vivors  of  their   Immediate   families.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8606)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th?  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  cill 
up  House  Resolution  438  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  438 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou-'e  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2990)  to  provide  for  annual  authorization  of 
appropriations  to  the  United  States  Postal 
Service.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  hav?  been  adopted,  and 
the  previoi:."!  questioTi  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latt.a",  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  which 
makes  in  order  a  bill  that  came  out  of 
the  Post  OfEce  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee by  an  overwhelming  vote  was  held 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  time. 
The  Rules  Committee  finally  released 
the  bill  becau.se  of  the  skillful  tactics  of 
our  friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Grcss'.  and  under  threat  of  his  using 
a  parliamentary  device  that  is  seldom 
used  succeisfully.  The  R.iles  Committee 
and  I  gue.^s  one  might  say  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Houre  succumbed  to  the  tac- 
tic.-i  of  the  gentlemp.n  from  Iowa  tMr. 
Gross'  on  the  resolution,  and  presum- 
ably alter  its  adoption  the  bill  will  then 
be  considered,  courtesy  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Gross  > . 

Mr.  Sf>eaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  I 
was  one  of  those  who  was  an  early  sup- 
porter of  the  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Gross 
and  had  I  had  my  way  this  bill  would 
have  been  reported  the  first  day  it  came 
before  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  certainly  think  the  House  and  the 
other  body  should  pass  this  bill  with  the 
least  amount  of  delay.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anybody  in  this  House  who  will 
say  the  Postal  Service  is  not  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  revision.  This  is  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  we  have  had  since 


we  passed  that  monstrosity  setting  up 
the  Postal  Corporation  which  gives  us 
the  opportunity  of  doing  something  about 
that  service.  I  suggest  we  contact  the 
people  who  work  in  our  offices  or  who 
live  in  our  districts. 

This  bill  will  give  the  Congress  once 
again  some  kind  of  handle  on  this  Postal 
Corporation  which  seems  to  have  gotten 
out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  presenting  this  legis- 
lation and  the  committee  for  reporting  it 
and  I  support  the  rule  and  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
his  explanation  and  support  for  the  bill, 
and  al.TO  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  BoLLiNG)  for  his  lucid  and  accurate 
description  of  what  took  place  parlia- 
mentarj-wise  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  reque.sts  for  time,  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  29901  to  provide  for  an- 
nual authorization  of  appropriations  to 
the  U.S.  Po.?tal  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2930,  with  Mr. 
Mazzoli  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIR-\'-\N.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr.  Dulski* 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr.  Dulski  > . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2990,  which  provides  for  annual 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  the 
Postal  Service. 

This  bill,  on  its  face,  is  a  relatively  sim- 
ple bill,  but  its  substance  is  highly  sig- 
nificant. 

Under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  appropriations  are  authorized 
annually  to  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  three  categories: 

First.  Revenues  it  receives  from  postage 
sales  and  other  services; 


Second.  Public  service  costs;  ana 
Third.  Revenue  foregone. 
H.R.  2990  would  not  affect  the  appro- 
priation for  its  revenues  under  the  first 
category.  It  does  eliminate  the  automatic 
authorization  for  annual  appropriations 
in  the  latter  two  categories;  that  is,  pub- 
lic service  and  revenue  foregone,  since 
the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  require  the 
Postal  Service  to  secure  this  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  on  an  armual 
basis. 

Although  both  the  Postal  Service  and 
Oifice  of  Management  and  Budget  op- 
pose this  legislation,  I  strongly  urge  its 
pasage  by  the  House. 

Our  committee  has  attempted  to  moni- 
tor closely  the  operation  of  the  new  postal 
establishment.  We  have  established  two 
subcommittees  which  have  legislative 
oversight  jurisdiction  over  the  Postal 
Service.  Each  is  doing  outstanding  work, 
but  their  task  could  be  made  easier  and 
more  effective  if  more  cooperation  were 
forthcoming  from  the  Postal  Service. 

It  is  my  belief  that  full  cooperation 
would  be  a  distinct  probabiUty  if  this  bill 
were  enacted.  Responsiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  Postal  Service  is  assured  only  to 
its  Board  of  Governors.  It  must  also  be 
made  to  be  responsive  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  it  serves. 
This  bill  would  assure  that. 

It  is  not  our  intention  thereby  to  inter- 
fere with  postal  operations,  but  merely 
to  insure  complete  and  full  sensitivity  to 
our  legislative  oversight  responsibilities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  recommend 
passage  of  H.R.  2990. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  shall  yield  later,  if  I 
have  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hand- 
ley),  the  capable  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations,  for  his 
excellent  assistance  and  cooperation  in 
acting  on  this  bill.  Since  the  gentleman 
and  his  subcommittee  have  been  engaged 
in  extensive  studies  of  poor  postal  serv- 
ice throughout  the  United  States,  he  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  urgency  for  Con- 
gress to  exercise  a  closer  oversight  review 
of  all  postal  operations. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  indi- 
cated, H.R.  2990  is  intended  to  recapture 
a  measure  of  Congressional  jurisdiction 
over  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  need  for  reassertion  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  over  this  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  transcends  the 
usual  argiunents  of  congressional  versus 
executive  authority. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  created 
a  situation  with  respect  to  the  Postal 
Service  that  is  unique  throughout  the 
Federal  Government.  In  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice we  have  a  major  Federal  agency  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress;  the  second  largest 
employer  of  Federal  employees;  spending 
large  siuns  of  taxpayers'  money;  per- 
forming a  vital  governmental  service 
without  which  this  country  could  not 
exist — yet,  incredibly,  not  having  any  of 
its  top  management  personnel  account- 
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able  in  any  way  to  the  people  through 
their  elected  Representatives.  The  Post- 
master General  and  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  who  are  charged  by  law 
with  the  responsibility  of  operating  the 
Postal  Service,  are  appointed  by — and 
can  only  be  removed  by — a  majority  vote 
of  a  Board  of  Governors.  There  is  no 
way  by  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  elected  public  of- 
ficial can  affect  the  appointments  or 
tenures  of  office  of  these  agency  heads. 

With  the  passage  of  H.R.  2990  and  the 
requirement  that  Postal  managers  must 
come  before  the  Congress  on  a  regular, 
periodic  basis  to  secure  authorization 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  and 
to  account  for  how  they  spend  that 
money,  the  Congress,  at  least,  will  have 
some  input  to  postal  management  on  a 
continuing  basis  with  regard  to  major 
policy  areas  and  decisions. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  authoriza- 
tion requirement  contained  in  the  bill 
will  not  involve  the  Congress  in  the  day- 
to-day  routine  operations  of  the  Postal 
Service.  Certainly,  it  will  not  reinject 
politics  or  political  considerations  into 
the  Postal  Service — which  were  elimi- 
nated with  the  passage  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act.  The  ban  against  politics 
remains  in  the  law,  and  I  personally 
would  oppose  any  attempt  to  again  open 
the  door  to  political  considerations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  highly 
significant  that  an  objective  report 
which  I  received  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office — and  which  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Januai-y  18, 
1973,  concluded  that  the  Postal  Service 
Is  worse  today  than  it  was  in  the  latter 
half  of  fiscal  year  1969  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  new  United  States  Postal 
Service. 

This  is  true  even  though  the  Postal 
Service  in  conducting  its  own  tests  and 
surveys — does  not  coimt  Sundays  and 
holidays  in  computing  the  time  it  takes 
to  deliver  first  class  mail,  and  also 
chooses  not  to  count  the  time  it  takes 
for  first-class  mail  to  be  collected,  trans- 
ported, prepared  for  postmarking,  sorted 
for  delivery  by  carriers,  or  delivered. 

Even  by  mismanaging  the  statistics, 
the  new  Postal  Service  cannot  make  mail 
service  appear  any  better  today  than  it 
was  in  1969. 

The  question  arises  then,  will  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  2990  improve  mail  sen'ice? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
want  mail  service  to  be  improved,  and 
if  their  Representatives  in  Congress  have 
any  authority  in  the  matter,  it  will  be 
improved. 

The  quality  of  mail  service  in  this 
country  depends  largely  on  management 
decisions  made  here  in  Washington  in 
Postal  Service  headquarters. 

By  making  these  Postal  managers  and 
their  decisions  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  will  of  the  American  people 
through  their  elected  Representatives  in 
the  Congress,  the  people  are  bound  to  get 
the  quality  of  mail  service  they  need  and 
want. 


The  choice  here  is  quite  simple.  We 
can  either  vote  against  the  bill  and  con- 
tinue to  let  this  new  Postal  Service  drift 
along  in  a  bureaucratic  limbo,  hoping 
that,  somehow,  things  will  get  better — 
or — we  can  vote  for  this  bill,  reassert 
congressional  authority  over  the  Postal 
Service  and  do  eveiTthing  we  can  to 
make  certain  that  things  get  better. 

The  management  of  this  new  Postal 
Service  has  had  over  two  and  a  half 
years'  time  to  make  things  better.  They 
obviously  have  not  succeeded. 

I  urge  that  you  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
sKi)  if  he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
really  do  not  know  what  the  procedure 
is  at  this  point.  It  is  an  unusual  situa- 
tion, in  which  the  time  on  both  sides  is 
controlled  by  supporters  of  the  bill. 

May  I  ask,  does  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Dxilski)  intend  in  some 
way  to  share  this  time  with  the  honored 
opponents  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  gentleman  had  asked  for 
time  or  I  would  have  given  him  time.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time. 

I  know  of  no  legislation  that  requires 
the  minority  to  be  recognized  on  any  bill 
except  under  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
then  only  if  the  opponent  qualifies  as  an 
opponent.  If  the  gentleman  knows  of  any 
other  situation  of  that  kind,  I  wish  he 
would  tell  mc. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  I  do  not  intend 
to  argue  the  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  cannot 
argue  that  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcni  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  gentleman  is  entitled  to 
be  honored  the  unique  position  of  being 
in  opposition  in  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion. It  was  reported  in  our  committee 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  1,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman should  be  accepted  as  the  minor- 
ity of  1. 1  think  it  is  generous  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  to  grant  him  time.  I 
think  he  should  have  one-twenty-third  of 
the  time  available  to  represent  his  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his  ob- 
servation. I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  rule  specifies  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  con- 
trol the  time  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Hanley)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
2990  deals  with  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  which 
we  passed  in  1970,  provides  for  perma- 
nent authorizations  for  three  basic  cate- 
gories of  costs: 

First.  For  reimbursement  to  the  Postal 


Service  for  public  service  costs  incurred 
in  providing  maximum  nationwide  serv- 
ice and  for  communities  where  post  of- 
fices may  not  be  self-sustaining; 

Second.  For  revenue  foregone  by  rea- 
son 01  carrying  mail  free  or  at  reduced 
cost  as  required  under  law ;  and 

Third.  For  the  transitional  costs  in- 
curred in  the  shift  of  functions  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  the  new  Postal 
Service  and  to  ensure  a  rate  policy  con- 
sistent with  .Chapter  36  of  title  39. 

H.R.  2990*  simply  provides  for  an  an- 
nual, rather  than  permanent,  authoriza- 
tion for  public  service  and  revenue  fore- 
gone costs.  For  fiscal  year  1974,  appro- 
priation requests  for  public  service  costs 
amounted  to  $920,000,000;  and  for  reve- 
nue foregone,  $392,000,000.  These 
amounts  are  scheduled  to  be  reduced  in 
each  successive  year  luitil  the  Postal 
Service  theoretically  reaches  a  break- 
even point  in  1984.  However,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Congress  will  be  required  to  consid- 
er some  appropriations  for  these  cate- 
gories even  subsequent  to  1984,  in  par- 
ticular for  revenue  foregone  for  mail 
which  is,  under  law.  sent  at  a  reduced 
rate  or  free.  H.R.  2990  does  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  relating  to  permanent  appropriations 
for  revenue  generated  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice or  the  permanent  authorization  for 
transitional  expenses. 

H.R.  2990  was  approved  by  the  Postal 
Service  Subcommittee  on  March  7,  1973, 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  On  March  29.  the 
full  committee  approved  the  measure  by 
a  record  vote  of  22  to  1.  The  bill  deserves 
equally  strong  support  here  today. 

Hearings  were  not  held  on  H.R.  2990 
because  they  were  not  necessaiT-  The 
position  of  the  administration  toward 
annual  authorizations  is  crystal  clear 
as  reflected  in  the  President's  budget 
message  for  fiscal  year  1974  which  urges 
elimination  of  all  annual  authorizations. 
The  Postal  Sendee's  opposition  has  been 
fully  articulated  and  is  included  in  the 
report  on  the  bill.  This  opposition  is  un- 
derstandable in  view  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's reluctance  to  recognize  Congress 
interest  in  efficient  postal  service  for  the 
American  people. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the 
issue  is  clear  cut:  it  is  a  policy  matter  to 
be  decided  by  the  Congress.  This  policy 
is  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  and.  more  specifically,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Essentially  it  was  the  committee 
which  developed  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  which  included  permanent  au- 
thorizations, and  it  is  the  committee 
which  is.  in  essence,  requesting  approval 
now  for  annual  authorization.^.  Thus,  it 
is  an  internal  matter,  which  did  not  re- 
quire hearings. 

However  it  is  unfair  to  say,  as  does 
the  lone  committee  dissenter  to  H.R. 
2990.  that  the  bill  was  developed  "in 
camera."  Certainly,  there  was  no  secret 
when  the  bill  was  dropped  in  the  hopper, 
since  we  subsequently  received  both  ad- 
ministration views  in  opposition  to  the 
measure,  and  expressions  of  support 
from  many  Members  of  the  House.  Some 
75  Members,  including  myself,  sponsored 
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or  cosponsored  similar  legislation.  The 
issue,  in  fact,  was  fully  aired  in  open 
and  previously  announced  meetings  of 
both  the  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee. 

Annual  authorizations  are  certainly 
nothing  new  to  Congress,  as  all  of  us  can 
attest.  The  roport  on  the  bill  hsts  only 
a  few  of  the  numerous  annual  authoriza- 
tions which  are  funneied  through  almost 
every  congressional  committee  with  sub- 
stantive jurisdiction  over  governmental 
programs.  The  common  ground  upon 
which  all  of  these  annual  authorizations 
stand  is  that  they  cover  programs  which 
Congress  feels  need  yearly  attention  for 
various  policy  reasons. 

Certainly,  with  the  Postal  Service 
undergoing  a  major,  and  often  painful, 
transition  as  a  result  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  it  falls  in  the  category 
of  a  program  requiring  more  than  casual 
attention  by  the  Congress  and  its  com.- 
mittees. 

Also,  neither  this  body  nor  the  Postal 
Service  need  be  unduly  concerned  that 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  will  cause 
unneces.';ary  delays  in  appropriations.  I 
can  personally  guarantee  that  while  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Postal  Service  Sub- 
committee, we  will  act  early  and  expedi- 
tiously on  any  authorization  legislation. 
And  the  full  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  never  shirked  its  respon- 
sibility before  to  act  with  care  and  dis- 
patch on  legislation  requiring  immediate 
consideration. 

All  of  us  have  become  painfully  aware 
of  the  many  complaints  we  have  received 
from  our  con-tituents  relating  to  poor 
mail  service.  The  Postal  Service  Sub- 
committee is  currently  holding  an  exten- 
sive series  of  hearings  both  here  and  in 
the  field  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  complaints  are  justified. 

And  certainly,  there  is  no  guarantee  to 
the  Postal  Service  or  any  other  branch 
of  Crovemment  that  appropriations  will 
be  enacted  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  even  without  annual  authoriza- 
tions, as  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
calendar  will  prove.  Continuing  resolu- 
tions are  not  hard  to  come  by  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  hurt  the  Postal  Service 
which  hopes  that  appropriations  re- 
que.sts  will  gradually  decline,  rather  than 
increase.  N?vertheless.  you  c?n  count  on 
us  to  act  quickly  on  authorization 
legislation. 

Con':ress  approved  the  separation  of 
the  Postal  Service  from  politics,  but  we 
certainly  never  intended  to  eliminate  our 
constitutional  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  oversee  the  crea- 
ture we  wrought.  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed that  the  Postal  Service  has  in  the 
past  almost  totally  ignored  the  legitimate 
interest  of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
constituents  they  represent  in  the 
smooth  and  efHcient  handling  of  our 
mail. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  talking  about  the 
reassertion  of  congressional  prerogatives 
in  the  face  of  growing  executive  power. 
H.R.  2990  would  help  us  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  Congress  in  the  critical  area 
of  postal  affairs.  It  would  help  the  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  con- 


duct its  oversight  activities.  And,  more 
important,  it  would  give  Congress  a  more 
meaningful  vehicle  by  which  it  could  tell 
the  Postal  Service — through  authoriza- 
tion legislation — what  it  feels  necessary 
to  provide  the  best  p>ossible  service  to 
the  American  people. 

And  let  me  set  everyone's  mind  to  rest. 
With  this  bill,  we  are  not  trying  to  get 
our  nose  under  the  tent.  We  do  not  in- 
tend nor  do  we  want  to  get  back  into 
involvement  in  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service.  If  this  bill 
can  be  so  construed,  then  so  can  every 
authorization  or  appropriations  bill  we 
have  ever  considered  for  any  phase  of 
governmental  operations. 

And  let  us  not  be  misled  into  believing 
that  the  new  postal  managers  are  such 
models  of  efficiency  that  no  checks  or 
balances  need  be  exercised  by  Congress. 

The  famous — or  infamous — Secaucus 
bulk  mail  facility  in  New  Jersey,  which 
is  being  placed  into  operation  this  year, 
was  originally  estimated  to  cost  $62.3 
million.  After  an  incredible  series  of 
blunders  and  conflict-of-interest  charges 
in  almost  every  phase  of  the  project,  the 
cost  rose  to  a  breathtaking  $130.1  mil- 
lion, a  109  percent  overrun.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  cannot  be  assured  that  .similar 
errors  will  not  occur  during  the  current 
nationwide  building  program  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Postal  Service. 

Last  year,  we  received  testimony  that 
more  than  $7  million  in  architectural  and 
engineering  work  iiad  gone  down  the 
drain  because  of  project  cancellation, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

And,  some  3  years;  ago  a  S4  million 
contract  was  let  to  a  firm  with  almost  no 
prior  experience  in  the  field  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  job  evaluation  study. 
Experienced  and  nationally  known  firms 
actually  had  lower  bids.  To  this  clay,  we 
can  get  little  information  about  the  re- 
sults of  this  initial  study,  and  there  are 
solid  indication.s  that  the  results  were 
so  bad,  that  they  had  to  be  virtually 
scrapped. 

These  few  examples  argue  forcefully 
for  the  need  for  continued  oversight  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, a  function  which  will  be  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2990. 

In  short,  enactment  of  H.R.  2990  will 
give  Congress  and  the  Post  Office  and 
Cinl  Service  Committee  a  more  mean- 
ingful voice  in  the  operations  of  the 
Postal  Service  without  returning  to  the 
discredited  patronage  politics  of  the  past. 
I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  clarifying  the  situation  as 
to  why  a  subcommittee  moved  this  bill 
out  without  any  hearings  but  has  now 
gone  into  suoposedlv  extensive  hearings 
in  the  Postal  Service.  Should  not  the 
gentleman  first  have  held  hearings  be- 
fore acting  on  a  bill  of  this  nature? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man we  were  dealing  with  two  separate, 
entirely  different  creatures.  As  the  gen- 


tleman knows,  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  subcommittee  wit..i  regard  to  the 
Postal  Service  is  a  general  effort  to  de- 
termine where  the  ouortcomings  are, 
and,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we  are 
putting  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
into  this  matter.  Subsequently  we  will 
come  back  with  either  administrative 
recommendations  or  perhaps  legislative 
recommendations,  so  that  deals  with  an 
entirely  different  gamut  as  opposed  to 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  today, 
which  is  the  matter  of  authorizations 
only. 

The  gentleman  knows  we  have  floating 
executives  in  that  entity  who  are  with 
the  agency  for  several  months  and  then 
depart  from  the  administration  after 
having  spent  millions  of  dollars,  and  they 
remain  accountable.  I  think  that  if  we  let 
this  endure,  when  it  hits  the  fan  even- 
tually, then  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  come  back  and  say,  "Where  was 
the  Congress  when  all  of  this  money  went 
down  the  tube?" 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  the  gentleman 
does  acknowledge  that  he  obviously  is  ex- 
ercising legislative  oversight,  and  ttiis 
bill,  therefore,  really  is  not  necessary? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  If  enacted  into  law,  we 
will  enjoy  the  authorization  process  as 
opposed  to  the  blank  check  concept 
which  the  entity  now  enjoys. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Prior  to  reform  did 
we  have  authorization  process?  Did  we 
prior  to  postal  reform  exercise  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
very  unique  thing.  Nowhere  in  this  vast 
Government  bureaucracy  do  we  have  an 
entity  such  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

I  must  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time  in  recognition  of  other  people  who 
have  allotted  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Hog  AN). 

Mr.  HOGAN'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2990  which  is,  as  we  have 
already  been  advised,  a  bill  to  require 
annual  congressional  authorization  of 
certain  Postal  Service  appropriations.  It 
is  a  timely  and  necessary  proposal. 

As  one  who  voted  for  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  and  who  had  high  hopes 
that  the  newly  organized  U.S.  Postal 
Service  would  bring  about  improved,  ef- 
ficient service,  I,  for  one,  can  say  that 
I  am  more  than  a  little  disenchanted 
with  the  progress  to  date.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing at  this  time  that  we  abandon  the 
machinery  which  Congress  set  up  in 
passing  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 
although  that  certainly  is  worth  con- 
sidering, but  I  am  confident  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  know  of  instances 
wherein  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has 
demonstrated  tliat  it  Is  not  as  respon- 
sive to  its  public  service  obligations  as  it 
should  be.  Therefore,  I  believe  a  closer 
congressional  oversight  is  vitally  needed. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  a  recent  in- 
stance that  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  the  House.  I  recently  mailed 
some  rather  important  congressional  ma- 
terial to  an  individual  under  the  frank, 
only  to  have  the  intended  recipient  re- 
ceive a  notice  from  the  local  Post  OfBce 
to  appear  at  the  Post  Office  and  8  cents 
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postage  due  to  pick  up  a  letter  mailed 
under  the  congressional  frank.  I  know 
that  these  postal  officials  do  not  like  to 
have  contacts  with  the  Congress  any 
more,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  postal 
employees  ought  to  at  least  be  given  in- 
structions as  to  what  the  congressional 
frank  is  and  that  postage  is  not  due  on 
that  mail. 

This  legislation  before  us  today 
amends  the  law  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  secure  aimual  rather  than  per- 
manent authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  public  service  costs  and  revenue 
foregone. 

This  is  a  way  to  return  to  a  require- 
ment that  the  Postal  Service  be  answer- 
able to  someone. 

Pubhc  service  costs  incurred  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  are  for  providing  a 
maximum  degree  of  effective  and  regu- 
lar postal  service  nationwide  and  in 
communities  where  post  offices  might  not 
be  self-sustaining.  The  amount  requested 
by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1974  is  $920  million. 

Revenue  foregone  appropriations  are 
designed  to  reimburse  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  for  the  revenues  it  lo.'-es  because 
it  is  required  to  carry  the  mails  free  or  at 
reduced  rates  of  postage  as  mandated  by 
specific  provisions  of  law.  The  amount 
requested  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for 
fiscal  year  IS 74  is  $392  million. 

These  amounts  in  addition  to  $61  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
for  transitional  costs  brings  the  total  to 
over  $1.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
Transitional  costs  cover  payment  for  im- 
used  annual  leave  balances  and  employ- 
ees compensation  benefits  accrued  prior 
to  July  1, 1971.  The  bill  before  us  requires 
that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  keep  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  in- 
formed as  to  its  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  places 
no  greater  demands  on  the  Postal  Service 
than  we  plsce  on  most  other  Federal 
agencies.  I  think  it  is  important,  partic- 
ularly because  of  the  miserable  track 
record  of  the  Postal  Service  thus  far,  for 
the  Congress  to  hold  the  Postal  Service 
accovmtable  for  moneys  it  is  receiving 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  taxpayers, 
the  victims  of  this  poor  mail  service,  are 
entitled  to  no  less. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson). 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  support  H.R.  2990.  This 
Is  really  the  right  bUl  at  the  right  time. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi)  asked  why  there  were  no  hear- 
ings held  on  this  bill.  Probably  the  reason 
there  were  no  hearings  held  is  that  the 
obvious  benefits  of  the  bill  were  so  great 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
made  reference  to  the  JEP  contract,  that 
did  the  job  evaluation  program  as  one 
of  the  examples  of  the  types  of  contracts 
that  have  been  let  because  of  the  lack 
of  congressional  control  over  the  Postal 
Service.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Westinghouse  people  who 
got  this  contract  had  to  hire  people  from 
their  competitors  for  the  contract  be- 


cause they  did  not  have  the  ability  to  do 
the  contract  themselves. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  how  did  ttiis 
bill  address  itself  to  the  problem  the  gen- 
tleman raises?  The  proponents  claim  this 
will  not  involve  the  Congress  in  the  day 
to  day  operations  of  the  Post  Office  and 
I  see  the  gentleman  is  using  an  example 
that  will  not  be  covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  I  think 
the  Congress  should  be  involved  in  the 
day  to  day  operations  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. I  have  a  little  different  feeling  about 
it  than  maybe  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee.  I  see  nothing  at  aU  wrong 
with  Congress  becoming  involved.  I  think 
the  biggest  mistake  we  ever  made  was 
disinvolving  ourselves  from  the  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman was  speaking  of  facilities.  I  won- 
der if  he  has  heard  of  the  new  kitchen  to 
serve  the  private  office  and  dining  room 
of  the  Postmaster  General  in  his  new  of- 
fices at  the  L'Enfant  Plaza. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. I  would  be  happy  to  hear  about 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
$50,000  kitchen  has  been  installed  in  the 
plush  new  headquarters  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Is  that  right? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  expenditures  such  as 
this  that  I  think  Congress  ought  to  give 
attention  to  especially  when  the  postal 
corporation  is  about  to  raise  first-class 
and  other  postal  rates  on  the  claim  that  it 
needs  more  operating  revenue. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. The  gentlemman  is  absolutely  right. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi)  has  raised  the  question  why, 
when  we  have  never  had  authorizations 
before,  do  we  need  authorizations  now? 
Because  we  have  never  had  them  in  the 
past  does  not  mean  this  is  correct.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  we  iiave  to  make  all 
agencies  of  the  Government  go  through 
the  authorizations  process  and  one  of 
the  things  I  will  approach  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  about  is  that 
for  every  office  of  the  Government  we 
should  have  the  legislative  committee 
process  and  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee process. 

We  should  have  authorizations  in  any 
agency  of  Government  that  we  have. 
Annual  authorizations  can  be  a  valuable 
tool  for  both  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  the  Congress. 
Through  the  hearings  involving  annual 
authorization  legislation,  the  committee 
will  be  better  able  to  gather  pertinent 
Information  and  analyze  the  current 
state  of  the  Nation's  mail  service.  This 
bill  will  give  the  Post  Office  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  a  better  chance 
to  provide  effective  and  constructive 
policy  guidance  to  the  Postal  Service  in 
the  form  of  responsible  authorization 
legislation. 


And  make  no  mistake  about  It,  the 
Postal  Service  desperately  needs  this 
kind  of  guidance.  The  managers  of  the 
Postal  Service  are  essentially  responsible 
to  no  person  or  group.  Once  appointed, 
the  Board  of  Governors  is  virtually 
untouchable.  There  is  no  constituency 
to  which  it  must  respond,  no  voters  who 
can  periodicaly  judge  the  Governors' 
performance.  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  business-like  structure  of  the  Postal 
Service,  but  even  here  the  analogy 
breaks  down  since  there  are  no  stock- 
holders to  which  the  postal  managers 
are  responsible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfornla  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  unique  lack  of  account- 
ability in  a  governmental  structure  has 
already  had  it.>  effect.  Service  reductions 
have  been  made  with  little  regard  for 
postal  customers.  Congress  has  been  held 
in  open  contempt  by  many  postal  man- 
agers. The  Postal  Service  often  appears 
to  be  acting  in  a  vacuum  totally  devoid 
of  any  taint  of  practical  knowledge  or 
understanding  of  the  historical  mission 
of  the  Postal  Service  to  serve  all  the 
people  of  this  country. 

We  in  Congress  should  not  shirk  our 
constituents;  we  should  not  accept  the 
argument  that  an  authorization  bill 
might  increase  our  workload  or  subject 
us  to  more  pressure.  That  is  what  we  are 
here  for;  we  cannot  afford  to  be  faint- 
hearted. Our  constituents  are  demand- 
ing that  we  do  something  about  dete- 
riorating postal  service.  Tliis  bill  will 
help  us  achieve  that  goal  without  being 
Irresponsible.  I  urge  support  of  H.R. 
2990. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2990,  which  was 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  who  is  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee.  I  also 
sponsored  similar  legislation  and  feel 
that  it  is  worthwhile  for  several  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1971,  we 
have  witnessed  two  developments  in  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

First,  a  marked  decrease  of  mail  serv- 
ice. Second,  a  reluctance  or  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  timely  information  on  its  activities. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  yield  in  just  a  second,  because  I  do 
want  to  have  a  conversation  with  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois.  Let  me  con- 
tinue. 

It  is  for  these  two  reasons  that  H.R. 
2990  is  before  us. 

Briefly,  the  legislation  requires  the 
Postal  Service  to  secure  annual  author- 
ization for  appropriations  for  "revenue 
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foregone."  due  to  preferential  rates  on 
so-called  nonprofit  mailings,  and  "public 
service  costs,"  which  are  caused  by  post 
offices  which  may  not  be  deemed  self- 
sustaining. 

Presently  the  Postal  Service  operates 
under  a  permanent  authorization,  which 
I  believe  is  a  mistake. 

Also,  under  the  bill,  the  Postal  Service 
will  be  required  to  report  to  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  its 
activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  did  not 
support  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
because  I  felt  we  in  the  Congress  were 
giving  up  too  much  control  and  au- 
thority over  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
mails — and  I  do  not  mean  the  day  to 
day  operations — I  .strongly  urge  adoption 
of  this  measure  to  re.store  a  measure  of 
congressional  oversight  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

I  would  additionally  like  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  that  one-ihird  of  the 
bills  which  come  out  of  our  committee 
do  not  have  hearings.  This  is  because 
they  are  fully  covered  in  other  hearings, 
on  a  subsequent  basis.  All  year  long  we 
have  heard  substantial  amounts  of  evi- 
dence that  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  was 
needed.  The  need  for  the  legislation  has 
been  fully  discussed  in  other  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  hearings. 
So  my  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinoi.s  as  to  why  no 
specific  hearinTs  were  held  it  is  because 
we  have  heard  nothing  else  all  year  but 
the  need  to  reestablish  concrre.'^sional  re- 
sponsibility over  the  Postal  Ser\ice. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Ch'^iirman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th"  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  addit'onpl  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  pentle- 
man  from  Iowa  for  yidding.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  good  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, who  normally  shows  such  excellent 
judgment  that  I  cannot  understand  why 
he  has  not  joined  us  in  supporting  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  slightly  be- 
fuddled, because  he  answered  a  question 
I  did  not  ask. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Not  really. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  did  not  raise  the 
question  about  hearings. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  did 
raise  the  question  as  to  why  there  were 
no  hearings.  He  raised  that  three  times. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
specifically  charged  that  the  officials  of 
the  Postal  Service  either  were  unwilling 
or  unable,  if  I  am  using  his  words  cor- 
rectly, to  cooperate  with  the  committee 
In  supplying  necessary  information. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
the  gentleman  my  expct  quote.  I  said 
"reluctance  or  inability". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  so  happens  that 
In  the  past  2  years  there  have  been  79 
appearances  before  our  full  committee  or 
various  subcommittees  by  officials  of  the 
Postal  Service,  in  Washington  or  at  vari- 
ous regional  levels. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct.  We  are  still  waiting 
answers  to  many  of  our  questions. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Such  as  why  we 
caimot  appoint  postmasters? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  Why  they  set 
up  stationery  stores  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  in  the  Postal  offices.  We  still 
have  not  had  answers.  There  have  been 
some  attempts  by  the  Postal  Service  to 
answer  questions.  The  way  to  make  sure 
we  get  the  kinds  of  answers  to  questions 
we  net-d  is  for  the  gentleman  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  convinced  the 
gentleman  from  California,  as  well- 
intentioned  as  he  usually  is,  has  been 
misled  by  the  Pied  Piper  of  Waterloo.  I 
know  I  cannot  change  the  gentleman's 
view,  but  I  hope  to  change  the  views  of 
those  Members  who  are  not  committee 
Members  and  therefore  mitiht  be  more 
objective. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  to  make 
clear  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
I  am  more  than  a  willing  follower,  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  because  in 
my  opinion  he  is  risht.  On  many  occa- 
sions the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
followed  Mr.  Gross,  also.  I  am  sorry  the 
gentleman  h^s  not  joined  him  today,  be- 
cause I  think  he  would  be  making  a 
wise  decision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Chambermin > . 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
reporting  out  this  legislation.  I  believe  it 
is  sorely  needed. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  agree  with 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  iMr.  Derwin- 
SKi  I .  I  regret  that  there  were  not  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  because  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  appeared  and  told  the  com- 
mittee why  I  feel  legislation  such  as  this 
is  necessary. 

One  of  our  colleagues  mentioned  the 
contempt  the  people  down  at  the  post 
office  have  had  for  Members  of  Congress 
in  responding  to  our  queries.  I  want  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  brief  exchange  of 
correspondence  I  had  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Servce  this  last  March. 

On  March  12,  I  wrote  to  the  congres- 
sioal  liaison  officer  and  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing request: 

It  would  be  most  helpful  In  my  dealings 
with  local  postmasters  to  have  a  current  list 
of  postmasters  in  my  district. 

The  courtesy  of  your  office  in  providing  me 
with  such  a  list  would  be  appreciated. 

With  kind  regards. 

And  so  forth. 

Three  days  later  I  got  an  answer  back 
from  the  Postal  Service,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

De.ar  Congressman  Chamberlain:  Thl.s  Is 
In  response  to  your  letter  of  March  12,  1973, 
requesting  a  list  of  the  names  of  postmasters 
In  your  congressional  district. 

Enclosed  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-375) 
which  specifically  prohibits  us  from  furni.sh- 
Ing  any  list  of  names  for  anv  purpose. 

I  regret  I  cannot  be  more  helpful. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  col- 
leagues, when  it  comes  to  the  point  where 
a  Member  of  Congress  cannot  get  the 
names  of  the  postmasters  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, I  think  it  is  time  that  we  do  some- 
think  to  reassert  some  authority. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  it  happens  that  because 
of  congressional  redistricting  in  Michi- 
gan in  May  of  1972.  and  there  were  a 
number  of  postmasters  in  my  district 
that  were  new  to  me  and  I  wanted  to  get 
their  names  so  that  when  I  had  occasion 
to  contact;  them,  I  would  know  who  they 
were.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  legitimate 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain* has  e.\pii-ed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  state- 
ment in  this  letter  which  I  have  read  is 
correct.  Is  it  ti-ue  that  this  is  what  we 
intended  when  we  created  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Service  that  we  could  not  even  be 
given  the  names  of  the  postmasters  in 
our  districts? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent 
of  the  section  in  the  law  in  that  regard  is 
to  preclude  the  release  or  sale  of  mailing 
lists  for  business  or  solicitation  purposes. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  it 
intended  to  prohibit  the  Postal  Service 
from  providing  legitimate  information 
to  the  Congi'ess  or  a  Member  of  Congress. 
In  this  respect,  I  call  attention  to  the 
specific  wording  of  that  section  which 
prohibits  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Postal  Service  from  making  mailing  lists 
available  "to  the  public." 

Conceivably,  under  the  interpretation 
which  the  Postal  Service  applies  in  deny- 
ing your  request,  they  could  also  deny 
the  Congress  access  to  lists  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Postal  Service  or 
lists  of  the  top  management  personnel, 
neither  of  which  they  have  done. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  Postal  Service 
has  overreached  itself  in  this  instance 
and  I  would  fully  expect  it  would  revise 
its  regulations  to  accommodate  common- 
sense  and  the  law. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for  his 
response.  Again  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  other  Members  for  reporting  out 
this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D. 
Ford). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  very  hapniiy  join  in  mnrching  be- 
hind the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Gross)  who  has  not  always  led  me  In  leg- 
islative endeavors  In  my  9  years,  but  I 
am  becoming  older  and  wiser,  I  find,  as 
time  goes  by.  Had  I  had  the  wisdom  of 
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the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
at  the  time  the  Postal  Corporation  was 
passed.  I  would  not  have  carried  with  me 
the  very  strong  feelings  of  guilt  which  I 
held  for  having  voted  in  favor  of  creating 
that  monster  down  in  L'Enfant  Plaza 
with  the  $50,000  kitchen  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  was 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
2990,  which  would  simply  provide  for  an- 
nual authorizations  for  appropriations  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

When  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
passed  In  1970,  the  message  was  trum- 
peted by  some  that  all  of  our  problems 
would  be  solved  by  the  newly  freed  man- 
agement team.  As  our  constituent  ma,il 
has  shown  in  the  past  few  months,  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Serv- 
ice is  deteriorating  and  rates  are  rising. 

Our  current  experience  with  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  Postal  Service's  cavalier 
treatment  of  Congress  dramatizes  the 
need  for  H.R.  2990.  To  say  that  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
oversight  jurisdiction  is  fine,  and  the 
committee  has  taken  this  responsibility 
very  seriously.  But  we  all  know  that  over- 
sight without  teeth  is  of  limited  useful- 
ness. 

H.R.  2990  would  provide  those  teeth 
in  a  useful  and  thoroughly  responsible 
way.  The  Postal  Service  would  be  re- 
quired to  come  to  us  every  year  and 
justify  their  new  programs  and  expendi- 
tures. And  through  this  process,  a  much 
more  meaningful  dialog  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Postal  Service  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  mail-using  public. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  characteriza- 
tion of  this  bill  as  punitive  by  its  oppon- 
ents. There  is  nothing  punitive  about  it, 
and  I  challenge  those  who  have  made 
the  charge  to  support  it.  If  this  is  puni- 
tive then  so  are  the  scores  of  other  au- 
thorization bills  Congress  passes  every 
year. 

This  is  a  constructive  bill,  and  I  have 
enough  respect  for  my  colleagues  on  the 
Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  know  that  it  would  be  used  in  a  most 
constructive  manner.  With  the  Postal 
Service  undergoing  a  painful  transition 
period  and  instituting  new  programs 
every  day.  annual  authorizations  are 
clearly  needed  now  and  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  praiseworthy  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  agree  with  me 
that  if  the  Postmaster  General  carmot 
stand  the  heat  of  these  annual  author- 
ization hearings,  he  ought  to  get  out  of 
his  $50,000  kitchen? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Brasco)  . 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Postal  Service,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  2990.  Passage  of 


this  bill  will  better  enable  the  House  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  see  that  ef- 
ficient aiid  expeditious  mail  service  is 
provided  to  the  American  public. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  the  'admonitions 
of  the  gentlem.an  from  lovva  tMr.  Gross) 
were  heeded  in  1970  when  we  created 
the  Postal  Service  Corporation,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  us  to  be  here  today. 
I  hope  we  listen  today  and  support  his 
bni  today. 

One  wonders  why  there  is  so  much  mis- 
understanding with  respect  to  the  policy 
as  followed  by  the  Postal  Service  Cor- 
poration, but  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  how  we  came  about  to  pass 
that  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

A  pay  bill  passed  in  the  House  for 
Postal  Service  employees  which  went 
over  to  the  Senate  and  was  locked  up 
in  the  committee  and  died.  Lo  and  be- 
hold, we  had  a  strike  which  broke  out  in 
New  York  which  necessitated  Army 
troops  being  used  to  deliver  the  mail. 
There  were  similar  threats  by  postal  em- 
ployees to  strike  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  a  threat  of  those  involved 
in  the  strike  losing  their  jobs. 

Hastily  we  sat  down  and  began  to  draw 
up  what  we  called  the  Postal  Service  Cor- 
poration. 'Votes  were  had  on  1  day 
which  were  changed  on  another  day.  We 
had  one  consideration  in  mind,  which 
was  to  improve  the  economic  plight  of 
the  postal  worker  and  to  lift  his  morale 
and,  most  importantly,  to  achieve  a  more 
efficient  mail  service. 

We  did  none  of  these  things,  because 
the  road  to  ruin  is  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions, and  the  halo  is  abcut  6  inches 
away  from  being  a  noose. 

We  have  been  choking  with  complaints 
from  our  constituents  ever  since.  For 
those  of  you  who,  like  I  do,  send  out 
Christmas  cards  first-class  mail  you  can 
have  Christmas  in  July  because  my  re- 
turns on  mail  not  delivered  are  still  trick- 
ling back  home. 

No  one  is  claiming  H.R.  2990  will  be  a 
panacea  or  instantly  cause  the  mail  to 
move  more  rapidly,  but  annual  authori- 
zations will  enable  us  more  fully  to  un- 
derstand what  is  happening  to  the  Postal 
Service  and  provide  a  better  vehicle  by 
which  Congi'ess  can  provide  policy  guid- 
ance to  the  Postal  Service. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  this  bill  will 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  re- 
involve  us  in  the  operations  of  the  Postal 
Service,  because  annual  authorizations 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  Goverrmient 
process  for  many  governmental  pro- 
grams. 

Our  committee  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  draw  up  a  list  of  those  areas 
where  there  are  authorizations  involved, 
and  we  find  that  the  following  commit- 
tees are  subject  to  the  authorization 
process:  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  Judiciary 
Committee,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 


mittee, and  this  is  no  different  than  any 
one  of  those. 

In  my  opinion  the  countrj-,  the  Con- 
gress, and  even  the  Postal  Ser\-ice  will  be 
well  served  by  this  legislation. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  '  Mr.  Hillis  i  . 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill, 
H.R.  2990,  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  asserting  oversight  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  over  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

At  the  present  time,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is,  by  definition,  an  independent 
establishment  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  its  top  management  officials 
answer  only  to  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Board  of  Governors.  Accord- 
ingly, the  top  management  is  account- 
able to  no  elected  official  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  are 
aware  of  our  constituent  complaints  and 
editorial  criticism  of  the  quality  of  mail 
service  in  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  is  not  by  any  means 
a  panacea  for  the  myriad  problems  con- 
fronting the  Postal  Service;  however,  it 
does  require  the  Postal  Service  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  Congress. 

In  brief,  it  requires  annual  rather  than 
permanent  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions for  "revenue  foregone"  and  "pub- 
lic service  costs."  It  also  requires  the 
Postal  Service  to  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  on  its 
operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  the 
quality  of  mail  service  is  declining,  postal 
rates  are  expected  to  be  increased,  con- 
stituent complaints  on  poor  mail  service 
are  increasing,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  in 
the  Congress  to  regain  some  of  the  au- 
thority over  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  which 
we  relinquished  in  passing  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1971.  Hopefully, 
approval  of  this  measure  will  help  to 
achieve  a  better  and  more  efficient  mall 
delivery  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoBisoN) . 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there,  is  such  sweetness  and 
light  and  such  unusual  imanimity  here 
this  afternoon  that  I  hesitate  somewhat 
to  say  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  it.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  bill  at 
a  bad  time. 

This  bill  will  require  the  Congress  to 
enact  annual  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  reimburse  the  Postal 
Service  for  carrying  certain  mail  for 
free,  or  at  a  reduced  cost,  and  provide 
maximum  postal  facilities  in  communi- 
ties where  post  offices  may  not  be  deemed 
self-sustaining. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  anomalous 
to  require  yearly  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations to  support  permanent  and 
continuing  programs  which  Congress 
undoubtedly  wishes  to  continue. 

There  is  no  suggestion  here  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  believe  the  need  for 
continued  existence  of  these  programs 
should  be  examined  each  year  from  a 
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legislative  standpoint.  Instead,  the  com- 
mittee report  attempts  to  justify  tiiis 
otherwise  useless  bill  as  a  means  for  mak- 
ing the  PosLil  Service  •more  respon- 
sive" to  the  Congress. 

Nov.'.  it  is  ocvious  to  me,  and  it  ought 
to  be  obvious  to  all  of  the  Members  from 
what  has  been  said  here  this  afternoon, 
that  that  phrase  really  only  means  the 
return  to  the  Congress  of  poHtical  con- 
trol over  the  Postal  Service,  something 
we  supposedly  agreed  to  discard  for  our 
own  good  and  the  good  of  the  Postal 
Service  with  the  enactment  oi  the  Postal 
Service  Reorganization   Act. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Treas- 
ury-Postal Service  and  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  might  I  say  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  delay  and 
complicate  the  work  of  our  subcommit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Undoubtedly,  we  will  have  to  have 
annual  authorization  hearings  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
if  this  bill  is  enacted,  and  then,  after 
passage  of  that  legislative  authorization 
for  these  permanent  appropriations,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  the  differing  House 
and  Senate  versions,  it  will  be  neces.sary 
to  go  through  the  same  process  again 
with  respect  to  the  appropriations  bill. 

We  have  been  pretty  proud  that  the 
Treasury-Postal  Service,  and  General 
Goverrmient  bill  has  been  among  the 
first  measures  enacted  in  years  past, 
but  under  this  approach  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  carmot  constructively 
consider  any  appropriations  for  the 
Postal  Service  imtil  the  annual  author- 
ization bill  has  been  enacted.  We  will 
be  delaying  our  business  whOe  the  Con- 
gress is  beseiged  by  every  conceivable 
interest  group,  and  until  it  finishes  tink- 
ering with  postal  rates,  postal  services, 
and  postal  policies,  and  the  Halls  of 
Congress  would  again  be  filled  with  lob- 
byists seeking  to  tack  generous  sub- 
sidies onto  the  yearly  authorization  leg- 
islation. As  a  result,  we  might  frequently 
be  unable  to  go  to  work  on  our  appro- 
priation measure  until  after  the  start 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  think  there  are  already  far  too  many 
of  these  kinds  of  roadblocks  around  here 
that  obstruct  responsitde  and  timely  han- 
dling of  the  Federal  budget  to  make  us 
want  to  pause  before  erecting  yet 
another. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  Just  as  soon  as  I 
complete  my  statement,  which  will  only 
take  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  simply  a  bad 
piece  of  legislation.  It  would  not  improve 
our  mail  service.  It  would  benefit  only 
those  parties  who  would  like  to  use  the 
annual  authorization  of  appropriations 
as  a  club  to  force  the  Postal  Service  to  re- 
adopt  policies  and  practices  which  were 
harmful  to  an  effective  and  efficient  mail 


system  in  the  past,  and  it  is  also  clearly 
the  first  step,  I  believe,  toward  repeal  of 
the  postp.l  reform  legi.slation  that  still 
deserves  a  ciiance  to  prove  its  worth. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miclngan  (Mr.  William  D. 

FORLi  I  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
makes  much  of  the  point  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  impede  the 
progress  of  the  appropriation  bill  so  that 
it  may  not  be  passed  in  the  proper  fiscal 
year. 

We  are  now  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Could 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  tell  me 
what  the  excuse  is  for  not  having  the 
appropriation  bill  out  on  the  floor  before 
the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Gross  bill? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  This  bUl 
under  discussion? 

Mr.  WILLLA.M  D.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  There  are 
a  variety  of  excuses  that  do  not  revolve 
around  the  Postal  Service  items. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D,  FORD.  But  they  do 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Not  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  So.  if  this 
legislation  were  in  effect  it  would  in  no 
way  be  responsible  for  the  kinds  of  de- 
lays that  have  prevented  the  legislation 
being  brought  up  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Not  this 
year,  but  it  is  my  prediction  that  it  would 
in  future  years.  I  think  we  already  know, 
most  of  us,  that  there  are  enough  ex- 
traneous reasons  that  make  the  appro- 
priation process  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
manage,  so  why  make  it  worse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison). 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  what  basis  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  make  that 
kind  of  a  predicton?  I  do  not  understand 
how  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  could  make  the  prediction  that 
the  subcommittee  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber will  be  out  earlier  next  year  with  an 
appropriation  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  If  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  froai  Iowa,  would 
permit,  I  did  not  predict  we  will  be  out 
earlier:  I  am  predicting  we  wUl  be  out 
later  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  and  if  we 
have  to  wait  for  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion. 

If  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  his  supporters  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  can  do  something  in 
this  instance  that  other  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  cannot  do  in  order  to 
get  other  authorizations  through  in 
ample  time,  so  we  can  do  our  bu.siness  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  then 
my  hat  will  be  off  to  the  gentleman,  and 
I  hope  the  gentleman  can  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  th^nk  the  gentleman.  I, 
too,  hope  we  can  do  it  so  that  the  gentle- 
man will  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
off  his  hat  next  year. 


Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAI^.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the 
record  show  that  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  White). 

Mr.  WHITE.  Most  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  heard  from  their  constituents 
complaining  of  poor  postal  service. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee held  many  haarings  to  determine 
why  there  is  poor  service. 

Our  efforts  to  determine  the  cause  of 
poor  service  have  often  been  met  with 
insufficient  information. 

In  the  Postal  Corporation's  quest  for 
economy  the  administration  ignored 
service. 

The  Postal  Corporation  curtailed  rural 
service,  contrary  to  law.  I  could  give  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  this  fact. 

It  inaugurated  measures  which  com- 
monsense  would  tell  us  are  impractical, 
or  would  cut  service. 

Now  the  Corporation  regards  itself  as 
independent  of  Congress  and  has  in  some 
instances  been  somewhat  arrogant  to- 
Vvard  the  petitions  of  individual  Con- 
gressmen. 

Congress  carmot  adequately  exercise 
the  necessary  oversight  unless  thiy  bill  is 
passed. 

If  you  and  your  constituents  .vant 
Congress  to  do  something  about  poor 
postal  service,  without  retrieving  the 
Postal  Service  back  to  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, pass  this  bill. 

Make  the  Postal  Corporation  have  to 
come  back  to  Congress  at  least  once  each 
year  for  an  authorization.  Here  I  might 
mention  that  we  are  speaking  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  budget,  in  two  cate- 
gories. We  are  not  talking  about  the  total 
budget  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Require  that  Congress  can  review  their 
operation  to  insure  good  postal  service. 
Virtually  every  other  agency  of  Govern- 
ment must  do  the  same. 

Congress  represents  the  people,  and 
the  people  are  demanding  service. 

Pass  this  bill  and  Congress  will  help 
insure  this  service. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2990,  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  annual  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
and  for  improved  communications  be- 
tween Federal  agencies  and  the  Congress. 

H.R.  2990  is  virtually  identical  with 
H.R.  4156,  which  I  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 7  of  this  year.  I  introduced  H.R.  4156 
on  behalf  of  residents  of  Pinellas  County 
and  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida — my  constituents  had  expressed 
to  me  their  increasing  dissatisfaction 
with  mail  delivery  service,  postal  rates, 
and  postal  service  hours.  On  investigation 
of  the  complaints,  I  also  became  very 
concerned  over  the  increasing  deteriora- 
tion of  morale  and  productivity  of  Postal 
Service  employees. 

The  Postal  Service  concedes  that  the 
quality  of  mail  service  has  deteriorated  in 
Florida,  as  it  has  throughout  the  Nation. 
Labor  costs  have  gone  up  enormously — 
but  with  little  related  increase  in  produc- 
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tivity.  Because  of  the  increased  costs,  the 
Postal  Service  has  sought  to  cut  back  in 
other  areas  to  compensate — hence  the 
reduction  in  collection  services,  delivery 
services,  and  window  service  hours,  plus 
a  nationwide  cutback  in  the  labor  force 
itself. 

For  Florida,  this  has  meant  that,  al- 
though mail  volume  in  January  of  this 
year  was  up  18.5  percent  over  the  preced- 
ing year,  the  number  of  employees  was 
down  24.8  percent.  Overtime  had  been 
increased  89  percent.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  employee  satisfaction  and  job  per- 
formance have  been  poor. 

It  is  clear  from  the  debate  preceding 
passage  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  that  the  Congress  anticipated 
some  problems  during  the  period  of  tran- 
sition to  an  independent,  self-supporting 
Postal  Service. 

But  I  am  sure  that  no  one  could  have 
anticipated  the  extent  of  the  current 
crisis  in  the  mails : 

Postal  rates  have  gone  up,  up,  up — 
and  we  are  saved  from  a  further  In- 
crease only  by  the  dubious  mechanism 
of  the  price  freeze. 

Small  periodicals  and  other  journals 
essential  to  the  free  expression  of 
thought  in  this  country  are  threatened 
with  financial  extinction  by  the  second- 
class  rate  increases. 

Postal  service  hours  are  so  curtailed 
that  a  working  person  may  never  get  to 
buy  stamps,  obtain  a  money  order,  or 
mail  a  package  without  having  to  take  a 
lunch  hour  or  annual  leave. 

Unless  that  friendly  letterbox  is  in  an 
accelerated  business  delivery — ABD — 
zone,  overnight  mail  delivery  in  the  same 
city  is  all  but  a  myth.  As  long  as  12  hours 
may  pass  between  mail  pickups. 

Thanks  to  regionalization  of  sorting 
operations,  a  letter  may  travel  200 
mUes — to  get  to  an  addressee  20  miles 
away.  And,  of  course,  the  time  for  de- 
livery increases  with  distance. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  not  doing  its  best  to  improve  service 
and  maximize  productivity  by  the  use  of 
automation,  ZIP  codes,  and  other  devices. 

But  when  annual  appropriations  re- 
quired to  make  up  deficits  run  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  when  the  service  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate,  then  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  exercise  its  constitutional 
oversight  functions  to  insure  that  these 
billions  of  dollars  are  well  and  wisely 
spent. 

Armual  authorizations  provide  the  best 
possible  mechanism  for  the  program  re- 
view and  oversight  functions  of  the 
Congress.  H.R.  2990  will  insure  that  the 
Postal  Service  does  not  function  in  a 
vacuum,  immune  to  public  criticisms, 
suggestions,  or  guidelines,  it  will  put  the 
Postal  Service  on  notice  that  Its  inde- 
pendence is  not  a  carte  blanche  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  with  no  substan- 
tive return  in  services. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  a  current 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my 
views  on  H.R.  2990. 

Congress  and  the  public  are  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  postal  service.  I  can 


understand  their  sense  of  frustration  and 
that  of  some  of  my  colleagues  over  the 
deterioration  of  postal  service  earlier  this 
year,  after  the  Christmas  season.  How- 
ever, since  corrective  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Postal  Service,  I  can  see 
nothing  on  the  face  of  this  bill  to  justify 
its  enactment.  In  fact,  I  feel  it  is  a  bad 
bill  which  would  have  a  damaging  ef- 
fect, not  only  on  the  Postal  Service,  but 
Congress  and  the  public.  It  would  do  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  improve  service. 

If  passed,  this  bill  would  almost  surely 
involve  delays  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tions process  and  the  impact  of  these  de- 
lays would  fall  on  the  mailing  public. 
These  delays  could  result  in  an  upward 
adjustment  of  postage  rates  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  service  to  the  public. 

If  passed,  this  bill  would  bring  back 
many  of  the  pressures  on  Congress  which 
led  to  postal  reorganization.  Emring  the 
authorization  process.  Congress  would 
undoubtedly  be  inundated  with  added 
pressure  from  mailers  for  insertion  of 
statutory  language  to  increase  subsidies 
or  give  other  favorable  treatment  or  ad- 
vantages to  their  interests — and  this 
would  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  public. 

If  passed,  this  bill  would  require  an- 
nual authorizations  for  an  on-going 
business  type  agency  which  would  be 
largely  unprecedented.  Annual  authori- 
zations are  needed  for  programs  that 
require  year-to-year  adjustments  in  or- 
der to  be  responsive  to  evolving  national 
needs.  Postal  operations  are  not  in  that 
category. 

I  agree  that  congressional  oversight  of 
the  Postal  Service  is  desirable.  However, 
I  see  no  reason  to  duplicate  existing 
law — section  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946 — by  enacting 
legislation  which  would  require  the  Post- 
al Service  to  keep  congressional  com- 
mittees fully  informed  of  their  activi- 
ties. The  Postal  Service  already  does 
this.  The  Postal  Service  has  appeared 
before  congressional  committees  a  total 
of  21  times  this  Congress  alone. 

As  a  representative  from  the  great 
State  of  Florida,  I  too  am  concerned 
with  the  level  of  postal  sei-vice  my  con- 
stituents receive.  However,  I  am  equally 
concerned  that  we  do  not  pass  a  bad 
and  damaging  piece  of  legislation  which 
would  be  harmful.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  be  patient  and  give  the  Postal  Service 
enough  time  to  iron  out  its  problems.  It 
is  only  logical  that  we  recognize  our  un- 
realistic expectations  for  instant  serv- 
ice improvement  for  an  organization 
which  has  been  in  operation  only  a  little 
over  2  years. 

I  urge  defeat  of  H.R.  2990. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  the  looks  of  my  mail,  the  slogan, 
"Everybody  talks  about  it.  no  one  does  a 
thing  about  it."  seems  to  apply  more  to 
my  constituents'  \1ew  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  than  to  the  weather.  Every  week 
letters  come  into  my  office  telling  of  a 
business  deal  that  has  been  delayed,  a 
birthday  party  that  was  nearly  ruined 
because  the  invitations  were  not  received 
until  the  day  after  the  event,  or  even 
complaints  on  behalf  of  an  entire  town 
over  the  postal  policies. 


For  this  reason  and  because  I  believe 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
begin  exercising  every  opportmiity  to  re- 
gain much  01'  the  power,  control,  and  au- 
thority which  has  eroded  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  am  sponsoring  this  bill 
which  would  provide  for  annual  rather 
than  permanent  authorizations  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
assume  more  resix)nsibility  in  the  area 
of  legislative  oversight  and  review.  Only 
by  willfully  taking  on  this  responsibility, 
will  we  ever  be  able  to  battle  successfully 
with  the  all  powerful  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

What  services  touches  more  of  the  peo- 
ple more  often  than  the  Postal  Service? 
Although  we  created  it — perhaps  one  of 
the  worst  decisions  Congress  has  made 
in  the  last  few  years — as  a  "quasi-in- 
dependent" corporation,  this  organiza- 
tion does  not  have  the  competition  from 
similar  services  to  keep  it  on  its  toes  as 
most  businesses  do.  And  although  it  has 
no  competition,  our  Postal  Service  spent 
over  $131,000,  exclusive  of  man-hours 
spent  in  delivery  and  handling,  last  year 
on  an  air  mail  advertising  campaign. 

Now  I  am  no  expert  in  advertising,  but 
when  you  send  out  an  11-  by  14-inch 
three  color  mailing  to  tell  people  as  "in- 
surance" they  should  spend  3  extra  cents 
to  send  their  communications  airmail 
rather  than  first  class,  something  is 
wTong.  Procter  &  Gamble  does  not  tell 
you  to  stop  using  their  old  brand  of 
toothpaste  every  time  they  bring  out  a 
new,  improved  one. 

Nor  does  it  seem  that  this  organiza- 
tion has  paid  much  attention  to  the  di- 
rectives of  Congress  set  forth  in  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  which 
states  our  interest  in  maintaining  a  bal- 
anced national  growth  policy.  The  Postal 
Service  puts  their  bulk  mail  facilities 
anywhere  they  please.  Reasonable  cost 
guidelines  seem  to  have  been  tossed  out 
the  window  at  times.  Few  true  corpora- 
tions would  survive  this  long  with  these 
business  practices. 

So,  who  must  this  quasi-independent 
corporation  answer  to?  The  people?  The 
Congress?  The  executive  branch?  Or 
has  it  become  totally  independent?  The 
top  management  of  the  Postal  Service 
at  this  time  seems  to  be  accountable  to 
no  elected  official  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  submit  that  if  we,  in  the  House,  were 
subject  to  reelection  every  4,  6,  or  eight 
years  rather  than  every  2,  or  had  no  one 
to  answer  to  except  other  Congressmen, 
we  might  not  be  so  prompt  and  respon- 
sive in  our  services  either. 

In  the  beginning  I  said  my  constit- 
uents were  more  concerned  about  what 
can  be  done  about  the  postal  service  than 
the  weather.  This  is  not  entirely  true. 
After  9  months  of  rain,  snow,  hall  and 
flooding,  they  have  given  up  on  the 
weather.  Will  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
do  something  about  the  Postal  Service 
or  will  they  have  to  give  up  on  that,  too? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  my  valued  colleague,  Mr.  Gross 
of  Iowa,  for  his  prescience  in  seeking 
passage  of  this  legislation.  I  support  him 
whole  heartedly — and  I  might  say  I  wish 
at  times  he  would  do  the  same  for  me. 
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Certainly  I  cannot  argue  with  this  pro- 
posal to  put  the  Postal  Service  on  an  an- 
nual authorization  basis.  For  this  reason 
I  also  join  all  others  who  are  support- 
ing Mr.  Gross  in  this  effort. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  get 
more  communications  from  my  district 
about  the  problem  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice than  I  do  on  practically  anything 
else.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  somebody 
does  not  tell  me  of  their  problems  with 
the  mail  service,  which  I  think  is  an 
abuse  of  the  right  to  postal  service  that 
is  reliable  and  well  handled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  try  any- 
thing to  alleviate  the  situation  we  are 
now  in.  It  is  cr>'ing  for  action. 

This  is  no  personal  criticism  of  any- 
body in  particularr — but  an  indictment  of 
the  system  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  we 
should  do  what  this  bill  recommends  and 
bring  in  the  Postal  Service  people  every 
year  to  see  if  we  cannot  do  something 
about  trying  to  get  a  little  something  for 
our  money. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  not  be 
a  bad  idea  to  give  very  careful  considera- 
tion to  bringing  most  of  the  departments 
into  the  Congress  for  authorization  legis- 
lation. In  this  way  we  could  keep  a  better 
handle  on  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  body.  Mr.  Gross  is  making  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2401  of  title  39,  United  States  Ckxle,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(cl)(l>  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  no  appropriation  shall  be 
made  to  the  Postal  Service  under  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  commencing  on  or  after  July  1.  1973, 
unless  previously  authorized  by  legislation 
hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"(2)  The  Postal  Service  shall  keep  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  fully 
and  currently  Informed  with  resi>ect  to  all 
activities  and  responsibilities  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  these  committees.  Any  Fed- 
eral department,  agency,  or  Independent 
establishment  shall  furnish  any  Information 
requested  by  either  such  coirmilttee  relating 
to  such  activity  or  responsibility.". 

COMMrrTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment: 

Page  1,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  the  second  period  In 
line  6  on  page  2  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  The  Postal  Service  shall  keep  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  fully  and  currently 
Informed  with  respect  to  all  activities  and 
responsibilities  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
these  committees.  Any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  establishment  shall 
furnish  any  Information  requested  by  such 
committees  relating  to  any  such  activity  or 
responsibility.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MB.  HANLET 

Mr.  HANIiEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment   offered   by  Mr.    Hanley:    On 
page  1,  line  9.  delete  the  words  "on  or". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  2990  and  caution  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  consider  the  potential  rami- 
fications of  this  legislation. 

Being  brought  to  the  floor  at  a  time 
when  the  newly  created  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  imder  fire,  this  proposal  admitted- 
ly is  appealing.  However.  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  act  in  haste,  but  will  eval- 
uate the  consequences  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  first  point  out.  for  those 
Members  who  value  proper  legislative 
procedure,  that  this  bill  was  called  up 
and  approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Service  without  the  benefit  of 
public  hearings  and  before  any  comment 
had  been  received  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  ju.'^tiflcaticn  which  the  commit- 
tee presents  on  this  bill  is  meager  at  best 
and  is  based  more  on  passion  than  on 
logic. 

One  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  insure  com- 
mittee oversight  in  its  area  of  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  is  a  goal  I  cannot  quarrel 
with.  However,  I  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee, through  this  bill,  is  legislating  in 
an  area  in  which  it  has  no  previous  ex- 
perience— that  is,  in  the  area  of  annual 
authorizations. 

Based  on  my  own  research.  I  find  no 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  Post 
OfBce  Department  when  annual  authori- 
zation for  its  appropriations  were  re- 
quired. Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the  Post 
Office  Department  had,  by  law,  perma- 
nent authorization  for  its  appropriations. 
The  Post  Office  Department  went  directly 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees,  and 
therefore,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  or  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  before  it,  had 
never  considered  or  drafted  an  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  carried  this 
process  forward,  with  one  exception.  The 
act  granted  permanent  appropriation  to 
the  Postal  Service  of  the  revenues  it  col- 
lects in  postal  rates. 

The  logic  of  such  an  arrangement  for 
the  new  Postal  Service  was  carefully  con- 
sidered and  affirmed  by  the  Congress. 

While  the  bill  H.R.  2990  does  not  alter 
that  appropriation,  it  does  make  a  his- 
toric departure  by  requiring  armual  au- 
thorization for  public  service  funds  and 
Treasury  moneys  required  to  support  free 
and  reduced-rate  categories  of  mall 
service. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  I  question 
whether  we  fully  realize  or  understand 
the  problems  that  may  arise  out  of  such 
a  yearly  exercise.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation, should  it  be  enacted,  will  involve 
Congress  in  the  affairs  of  the  Postal 
Service  far  beyond  that  in  which  we  were 
involved  in  the  old  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

At  the  very  least,  hearings  should  have 
been  conducted  to  explore  and  examine 


the  new  direction  this  legislation  will 
take  the  Congress. 

It  is  far  too  early,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  Congress  to  be  tampering  with  a 
basic  provision  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  recon- 
sider the  exhaustive  work  that  went  into 
e-stablishing  a  Postal  Service  entity  with 
the  charter  of  debt-free,  politics-free, 
eflBcient  service. 

I  am  as  aware  as  any  Member  of  the 
so-called  horror  stories  of  postal  service. 
However,  to  those  Members  who  see  this 
bill  as  the  immediate  answer  to  real  or 
imagined  postal  deficiencies,  I  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
will  move  one  piece  of  mail  one  day  or 
even  one  hour  faster.  Nor  will  it  correct 
any  of  the  service  problems  which  your 
constituents  have  called  to  your  atten- 
tion. But  there  is  a  potential  in  this  bill 
for  it  to  become  a  reverse  weapon  which 
could  be  used  to  choke  the  Postal 
Service. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider and  to  reject  the  ratemaking  and 
administrative  interference  potential  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  valid 
reasons  why  this  legislation,  H.R.  2990, 
should  not  be  passed,  and  I  invite  your 
attention  to  the  minority  views  in  the 
committee  report  for  a  list  of  these  rea- 
sons. 

This  bill,  which  is  the  first  major 
amendment  to  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  since  its  passage  in  1970,  was 
called  up  and  approved  by  both  the  sub- 
committee of  jurisdiction  and  the  full 
committee  without  the  benefit  of  a  single 
day  of  public  hearings.  No  witnesses 
were  called  before  the  committee,  not 
even  witneses  from  the  Postal  Service. 
We  have  no  public  record  whatsoever 
on  which  to  base  a  judgment  of  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  case  for  hearings  on  such  a  major 
change  in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
becomes  important  when  you  consider 
the  current  membership  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Since  the  time  in  May  1970,  when 
our  committee  reported  a  postal  reform 
bill,  until  now,  there  have  been  eleven 
new  members  appointed  to  the  commit- 
tee— out  of  a  total  membership  of  26. 
I  think  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  of  our  committee  not  to 
hold  hearings,  because  in  so  doing  it 
caused  a  disservice  to  the  newer  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  would  have 
profited  by  a  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ments that  H.R.  2990  proposes  to  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  were  not  idly 
written.  Careful  consideration  was  given 
to  the  appropriation  and  authorization 
language  that  is  now  the  law.  The  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  fully  understood 
the  new  authority  which  was  conferred 
on  the  Postal  Service,  and  the  Congress 
approved  the  postal  reform  legislation 
by  an  overw-helming  vote. 

I  carmot  conceive  of  any  major  statute 
being  amended  in  such  a  substantial 
manner  In  the  absence  of  public  hearings 
to  at  least  explore  all  the  consequences 
of  the  amendment. 

First.  This  bill  represents  an  undesir- 
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able  step  toward  increased  congressional 
involvement  in  the  day-to-day  at-ninis- 
tration  of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  phenomenon  of  "no  control" 
by  postal  management  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  postal  establishment  was 
cited  as  the  principal  failure  of  the  old 
Post  Office  Department  by  the  Kappel 
Commission.  It  was  a  prime  purpose  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  to  elimi- 
nate this  phenomenon  by  authorizing  the 
Postal  Service  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  a 
business-like  manner.  This  bill  would 
mark  a  retreat  from  that  purpose  by  once 
more  getting  Congress  and  politicians 
mixed  up  in  the  day-to-day  decisionmak- 
ing process  of  the  Postal  Service. 

This  bill  would  involve  Congress  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Postal  Service  to  an  un- 
precedented extent — even  the  old  Post 
Office  Department  was  not  forced  to  ob- 
tain annual  authorization  for  the  appro- 
priations covering  its  permanent  and 
continuing  programs. 

Congress  is  not  equipped  to  handle 
the  management  of  a  business-type  or- 
ganization like  the  Postal  Service.  The 
congressional  function  is  one  of  legisla- 
tion, oversight,  review,  and  legislative  re- 
vision, but  not  management. 

Second.  This  bill  could  result  in  need- 
less fluctuations  in  postal  services  and 
postal  rates. 

If  Congress,  for  some  reason,  either 
long  delayed  or  refused  to  authorize  the 
full  amount  needed  for  the  programs  fi- 
nanced through  these  appropriations, 
the  Postal  Service  would  have  no  recourse 
but  to  institute  partial  cutbacks  in  postal 
services  or  to  obtain  rate  increases  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  gap.  Either  alternative  is 
certain  to  be  distressing  for  mailers. 

It  is  possible  that  congressional  dis- 
putes over  the  nature  of  the  language  to 
be  used  in  an  authorization  bill  might 
hold  up  the  final  passage  of  an  appro- 
priation until  long  after  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.  In  such  a  case,  the  Postal 
Service  would  have  to  make  either  up- 
ward adjustments  in  rates  or  downward 
adjustments  in  services  to  break  even.  If 
Congress  subsequently  enacted  a  full  ap- 
propriation, the  Postal  Service  would 
have  to  return  to  its  old  level  of  rates  and 
services.  This  type  of  "yo-yo"  adjustment 
in  rates  and  services  would  Impose  a 
severe  administrative  burden  on  the 
Postal  Service  and  undoubtedly  confuse 
mailers. 

Third.  The  bill's  provisions  dealing 
with  the  furnishing  of  information  are 
unnecessary. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act.  the  Congress  al- 
ready has  the  right  to  obtain  whatever 
information  it  needs  from  the  Postal 
Service.  Moreover,  the  officials  of  the 
Postal  Service  have  been  cooperative 
about  furnishing  such  Information. 

Placing  a  statutory  requirement  to 
keep  the  Congress  informed  on  the  Postal 
Service  alone  might,  by  negative  implica- 
tion, cause  other  agencies  to  feel  that 
they  were  exempt  from  such  require- 
ments. This  could  cause  problems  for  the 
Congress  in  carrying  out  its  investiga- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  this  time, 
under  these  circumstances  to  try  to  set 
the  record  straight  and  of  necessity  to 
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break  up  the  mutual  admiration  society 
that  seems  to  flourish  between  all  of  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  The  Mem- 
bers should  be  aware  that  in  approxi- 
mately a  week  from  today  they  will  have 
on  this  floor  a  bill  to  further  subsidize 
certain  pet  mailers  of  the  committee.  At 
that  point  Mr.  Gross  will  be  fighting  the 
bill  and  his  newly  found  friends  will 
have  deserted  him.  So  I  think  a  week 
from  now  we  will  have  an  interesting 
contradiction  to  the  performance  we 
have  seen  this  afternoon. 

There  is  not  anything  in  this  bill  that 
will  move  one  stick  of  mail  one  second 
faster.  It  is  an  absolute  hoax.  What  it 
is,  is  the  pent-up  frustrations  of  the 
members  of  the  Post  Office  Committee 
who  have  not  had  enough  patience  to 
realize  that  after  190  years  of  political 
control  of  the  Postal  Service  they  re- 
leased this  to  the  new  entity  and  now  in 
less  than  2  years  we  are  saying  they  have 
had  enough  time  and  we  will  take  it  back. 
We  have  not  given  these  gentlemen  in 
the  Service  enought  time  in  administer- 
ing the  colossal  monstrosity  they 
inherited. 

This  bill  specifically  adds  nothing 
whatsoever  and  will  add  nothing  except 
troublemaking  potential  as  far  as  the 
Postal  Service  and  postal  delivery  are 
concerned. 

I  will  make  one  or  two  other  points.  I 
mentioned  the  rate  bill  that  will  soon 
be  pending.  It  used  to  be  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice Committee  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  of  the  year  when  the  lobbyists 
for  the  second-  and  third-class  mailers 
would  storm  into  the  committee  for 
ratemaking  sessions.  The  committee  evi- 
dently missed  this  type  of  thing  for  2 
or  3  years.  They  want  to  get  back  into 
the  ratemaking  business.  The  moment 
they  get  back  into  the  ratemaking  busi- 
ness they  will  start  getting  back  into  the 
personnel  matters  and  into  the  salaries 
and  into  all  those  things  that  were  so 
notoriously  wrong  with  the  former  Post- 
al Department. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  Is  a  Postal 
Service  which  is  now  basically  self-fi- 
nancing. It  has  funds  which  It  is  invest- 
ing effectively  in  automated  devices  and 
in  less  than  2  years  we  are  suddenly 
blowing  the  whistle  on  them.  This  is  to 
me  the  most  shortsighted  piece  of  legis- 
lation this  House  will  have  before  it  in 
this  session. 

The  Rules  Committee  sat  on  this  bill 
a  month.  It  is  not  very  often  in  this 
liberal  age  the  Rules  Committee  is  sup- 
posed to  hold  up  anything,  but  in  this 
case  they  did. 

All  of  the  Members  should  have  read 
the  report  and  all  of  the  Members  should 
have  read  the  letter  which  should  have 
been  received  from  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Steed).  If  the  Members  have 
done  that.  I  think  they  will  take  the 
opportunity  in  this  case  to  vote  against 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 


nia. Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  made 
a  reference  to  a  rate  bill  which  may  come 
up  before  the  House  next  week.  I  would 
Uke  to  advise  the  gentleman  this  bill 
passed  from  our  committee  by  only  a  12 
to  11  vote.  There  were  two  Democrats 
who  opposed  it,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  and  myself.  So  I  make 
the  point  that  bill  also  may  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  but  it  has  not  done  so 
yet,  so  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
cut  and  dried  about  this. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  this  future  legislative 
stand.  I  wish  he  had  been  correct  in  his 
actions  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  ques- 
tion on  congressional  oversight.  There  is 
more  than  enough  congressional  over- 
sight over  the  Postal  Service.  There  has 
never  been  a  demand  made  on  the  Post- 
master General  in  terms  of  requests  for 
appearances  at  hearings  or  information 
that  was  not  granted.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
in  discussions  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  I  mentioned 
that  according  to  my  records  there  have 
been  79  different  hearings  conducted  by 
our  committee  in  the  last  2  years  in  which 
the  Postal  Service  has  fully  cooperated. 
What  more  can  we  ask  for?  This  bill  is 
not  going  to  provide  anything  more.  All 
this  is  going  to  be  is  a  trouble-making 
vehicle  for  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  to  delay  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
so  the  record  will  be  clear.  I  would  like 
to  add  something  further. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  will  follow  the 
same  procedure  with  the  gentleman  as 
he  did  with  me.  I  would  prefer  to  com- 
plete my  statement  and  then  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  most 
pleased  to  have  the  gentleman  do  that. 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  suggest  if  possible  the  Members 
study  the  report  that  Postmaster  General 
Klassen  delivered  to  the  committee  on 
the  14th  of  March,  but  let  me  give  what 
he  terms  as  "Evaluation  of  the  Act": 

We  have  had  less  than  two  years  of  experi- 
ence and  our  Judgments  are  necessarily  still 
tentative.  In  general  the  Act  seems  to  be 
sound  and  promises  to  wear  well.  It  gives 
us  a  good  set  of  tools  with  which  to  develop 
a  better  postal  system.  It  has  made  major 
innovations : 

A  system  of  labor  relatlcns  and  collective 
bargaining  comparable  to  the  private  sector. 

Improved  f>ostal  ratemaking  procedures. 

Full  and  fair  opportunities  for  promotion 
and  career  development. 

Modern  financial  systems  and  procedures 
with  vital  borrowing  authority. 

Responsiveness  to  customer's  needs — ap- 
plication of  modern  marketing  techniques. 

A  reasonable  degree  of  freedom  for  postal 
management  to  manage. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Steed)  . 
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Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  the 
gentleman  has  been  making,  and  for 
the  reasons  he  stated  join  with  him  in 
urging  our  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suggest  this  bill  would  not  only  take  the 
Post  OfiQce  back  to  the  days  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  first  postmaster,  but  take 
the  Postal  Service  back  to  the  days  of 
George  m.  This  bill  is  a  legislative  mon- 
strosity, and  I  lu'ge  its  rejection. 

I  now  yield  to  my  prodigal  friend  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  clear  in  the  record, 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
would  want  to  join  with  me,  is  that  there 
were  not  79  hearings,  but  79  individuals 
who  appeared  before  our  comtnittee. 
That  is  79  individuals  who  appeared,  not 
79  hearings. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  were  79  hearings  in  which  either 
the  full  committee  or  the  various  sub- 
conunittees  in  some  form  studied  aspects 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  190  years — almost 
two  centuries — the  Congress  ran  the 
Post  Office  Department.  We  established 
the  salaries,  we  determined  the  rates,  we 
provided  the  wherewlthall  for  the  facili- 
ties. We.  in  effect,  were  the  managers  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Politics,  whether  it  was  Democratic  on 
the  one  hand  or  Republican  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  were  rampant  In  the  Post  Office 
Department.  We  all  recognized  it;  we 
all  condoned  It.  Secretly,  we  among  our- 
selves would  say  that  we  were  awfully 
glad  that  the  other  party  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  selecting  postmasters  among 
other  chores.  I  used  to  get  complaints  in 
those  days  when  the  politicians  ran  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  they  were 
just  as  numerous  as  they  are  today. 

When  this  suggestion  came  that  we  go 
from  a  politically  dominated  Post  Office 
Department  to  a  department  that  would 
have  professional  managers,  a  dififerent 
financial  system,  different  labor-man- 
agement relations,  every  living  former 
Postmaster  General,  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, urged  the  change. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  made  a  very  wise  observa- 
tion. The  Post  Office  Department  for  al- 
most 190  years  did  not  really  do  any  bet- 
ter job  than  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  doing  now  under  2  years  of  new  man- 
agement and  a  new  concept.  I  happen  to 
think  that  in  the  last  2  years  I  have  been 
able  to  concentrate  to  a  greater  degree 
on  a  few  Important  legislative  matters 
and  other  matters  involving  my  district, 
my  State,  and  my  country  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  in  the  past  when  I  spent 
time  trying  to  decide  who  should  be 
Pa<;tmaster.  what  the  rate  ought  to  be  for 
this  kind  of  mailing  or  that  kind  of 
mailing  on  whether  a  pay  Increase  was 
justified  for  the  Post  Office  employees. 

I  believe  that  in  the  long  nm  we  are 
far  better  off  to  let  professional  manage- 
ment run  the  Post  Office  Department.  I 


believe  also  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  now  want  to  stick  their  fingers 
back  into  the  Department  are  just  ask- 
ing for  troubles,  because  if  this  legisla- 
tion happens  to  become  law,  no  longer 
can  we  say  to  our  constituents,  "We  poli- 
ticians are  not  involved,  the  managers 
are." 

All  during  the  time  I  have  been  in 
Congress  all  politicians  were  in  trouble 
because  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  I, 
for  one,  want  the  managers  to  bear  that 
burden.  I  think  they  ought  to  bear  the 
present  burden. 

I  believe  that  in  time  the  new  man- 
agement will  straighten  out  the  mess. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  may  have  had  a  little 
trouble,  but  the  mail  was  delivered  in 
those  days,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Where  does  the  gentleman  get  the  in- 
formation that  all  former  Postmasters 
General  support  this? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  OBrien 
recommended  it.  Mr.  Day  recommended 
it.  Mr.  Summerfleld  recommended  it.  I 
believe  Mr.  Farley  recommended  it,  as 
well  as  the  incumbent  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
former  Postmaster  General  testifying 
before  our  committee  to  that  effect,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  later  be- 
came the  well-paid  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
an  organization  which  was  endowed  with 
contributions  from  the  publishers  of 
some  $350,000.  He  did  ver>'  well  with  that 
support. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Obviously  a  great  misunder- 
standing apparently  prevails  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  here  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  It  is  in  no  way  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  to  get  back  into 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  In  essence  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  provide  it  with 
some  guidance. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  constitu- 
ents. As  I  mentioned  earlier  today,  in  rec- 
ognition of  our  constituents  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  an  obligation  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  assure  that  these  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  prudently. 

We  can  document  for  the  gentleman's 
benefit  millions  of  dollars  which  have 
gone  down  the  tube  as  a  result  of  deci- 
sions made  by  executives  within  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  who  are  no  longer  aboard. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  great  problems 
In  this  transition,  where  people  have  been 
aboard  for  about  3  or  4  or  5  months,  and 
have  made  some  very  costly  decisions 
which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  That 
money  is  then  deemed  as  having  been 
spent  erroneously,  and  there  is  no  re- 
course and  there  is  no  accountability 
whatsoever  for  these  people. 


That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  by 
virtue  of  this  legislation,  and  In  no  de- 
gree is  it  our  intent  to  get  back  into  the 
traditional  concept  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  simply 
say  that  at  the  outset  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  said  this  means  Congress 
will  give  guidance.  Guidance  is  a  very 
broad  term.  Once  the  camel's  nose  is 
under  the  tent,  as  the  gentleman  advo- 
cates, the  gentleman  and  those  people 
who  sponsor  this  legislation  are  going  to 
get  back  in  the  same  old  rut  of  trying  to 
run  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  was 
not  run  as  well  in  the  old  days  as  I  be- 
lieve It  can  be  under  the  new  system. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Just  to  correct  the  record,  I  be- 
lieve that  Postmasters  General  O'Brien, 
Gronouski,  and  Blount  supported  this, 
but  Mr.  Day  actually  appeared  in  opposi- 
tion to  It.  There  was  great  support,  as 
the  gentleman  stated,  by  former  Post- 
masters General. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  record  is 
corrected.  I  know  a  good  many,  if  not  all 
former  Postmasters  General,  supported 
it. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  just  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  now  before  us  "no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  to  the  Postal  Service 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  1,  1973,  imless  previously  au- 
thorized by  legislation." 

My  subcommittee  has  just  finished 
marking  up  the  appropriation  bill  un- 
der which  the  postal  items  are  contained, 
a  total  of  about  $1.3  billion.  Then  there 
is  the  matter  of  $284  million  owed  to  the 
retirement  fund  for  the  last  postal  pay 
raise.  If  this  becomes  law  we  cannot  do 
what  we  have  just  done.  There  is  no  way 
any  authorizing  legislation  could  be 
passed  behind  this  bill  so  that  we  could 
bring  any  money  in  here. 

So  if  this  becomes  law  and  we  are  not 
allowed  to  proceed  the  way  we  now  are, 
then  there  is  going  to  be  no  money  from 
this  Congress  to  the  Postal  Service  for 
nobody  knows  how  long,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  consequences  of  that  will 
be,  because  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion they  have  been  able  to  draw  funds 
and  under  our  bill  they  did.  but  imder 
this  legislation  there  would  be  no  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  gentleman's 
interpretation  of  what  this  is  going  to 
mean? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mat- 
ter referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  has  been  cor- 
rected by  an  amendment,  so  that  it  does 
apply  to  the  current  fiscal  year.  We  are 
talking  about  the  subsequent  year.  So 
the  problem  that  the  gentleman  envi- 
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sions  does  not  prevail.  The  amendment 
has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  STEED.  But  is  there  anything  pro- 
vided about  how  to  make  up  the  delin- 
quency in  the  retirement  fund  and  on 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  general 
taxpayer  or  the  postal  patron  is  going 
to  pay  the  f imds  into  the  retirement  fund 
that  the  postal  pay  raise  created?  We 
are  already  $284  million  in  arrears  for 
the  last  5 '  z  percent  postal  pay  raise,  and 
we  have  another  $4  million  a  year  for 
the  next  30  years.  Another  15  percent 
postal  pay  raise  has  been  agreed  to.  That 
is  going  to  add  another  $100  million. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 

WINSKI) . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sense  the  desire  of  the  Members  to  go 
about  their  Thursday  evening  business, 
so  I  will  take  only  a  few  seconds. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Steed)  would  support  me  in 
this  interpretation:  Under  the  present 
postal  law,  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  current  postal  budget  is  currently 
appropriated  principally  because  of  rev- 
enue foregone  and  rates  dictated  by 
Congress,  lower  rates  dictated  by  Con- 
gress for  postal  service. 

Now,  the  moment  we  come  back  in 
with  authorizing  machinery,  we  are  im- 
mediately touching  the  ratemaking.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  that.  If  we  do 
not  touch  the  ratemaking  procedure, 
this  bill  does  not  give  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  any  more 
legislative  oversight  than  it  already  has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  I  again  say.  Is 
a  hoax.  I  suggest  the  Members  vote 
against  it  and  have  a  happy  weekend. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  two 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  general  de- 
bate the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  mentioned  that  he  at- 
tempted without  success  to  get  a  list  of 
the  postmasters  in  his  district.  In  my  dis- 
trict, where  some  of  the  rural  homes  may 
not  have  telephones  and  are  difficult  to 
reach  except  by  and  through  the  post- 
masters, I  found  It  also  necessary  to 
get  such  a  list.  Unfortunately,  I  ran 
into  the  same  experience. 

I  also  attempted  to  see  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  various  congressional 
liaison  officers  informed  me  that  that 
would  scarcely  be  possible  at  that  time. 
I  brought  these  matters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  and  he  subse- 
quently wrote  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral on  both  of  these  points. 

I  was  invited  down  to  have  a  very  pro- 
ductive meeting  with  the  Postmaster 
General.  General  Klassen  expressed  some 
surprise  that  the  list  of  postmasters  was 
so  difficult  to  obtain,  and  that  I  had  not 
been  able  to  see  him.  He  did  provide  me 
vrith  a  full  list  of  the  postmasters,  which 
I  believe  any  Member  of  Congress  can 
now  obtain.  He  added  that  if  any  Member 
of  Congress  wanted  to  see  him,  the  best 
course  of  action  was  to  call  directly  and 


not  go  through  the  congressional  liasion 
officers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  is  simply  this : 
I  think  the  Postmaster  General  and  some 
of  his  top  officials  are  doing  an  able  and 
adequate  job.  I  have  long  admired  people 
like  Arthur  Eden,  who  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  experts  on  rates.  I 
think  the  top  officials  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  able  people. 

However,  there  are  occasions  when 
people  down  the  line  perhaps  have  rubbed 
Members  of  Congress  the  wrong  way. 
which  may  be  the  reason  that  legislation 
like  this  is  being  brought  to  the  fioor. 
Certainly,  there  are  many  complaints 
about  poor  postal  service  which  are  justi- 
fied. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  this  legisla- 
tion is  going  to  perform  the  miracles 
which  the  authors  of  this  legislation  hope 
to  achieve.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
Postmaster  General  Klassen.  But  just  as 
I  believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  really  know  everything  im- 
portant that  is  going  on  in  the  White 
House,  likewise  I  believe  the  Postmaster 
General  ought  to  know  everytWng  impor- 
tant that  is  going  on  within  the  Postal 
Service. 

If  we  can  trust  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral with  his  great  business  ability  to  im- 
prove the  bad  postal  service,  perhaps  we 
may  not  need  legislation  like  this.  Yet  on 
the  face  of  it.  this  appears  to  be  a  fairly 
reasonable  bill,  which  I  intend  to  support. 
I  feel,  in  siunmary,  that  any  step  which 
provides  for  additional  congressional 
oversight  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Therefore,  I  will  reluctantly  vote 
for  the  bill,  even  though  I  am  really  not 
sure  it  is  going  to  accomplish  everything 
it  is  cracked  up  to  do. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  hoiu"  is 
late  and  Members  are  in  a  hurry,  so  I 
have  withheld  an  amendment  I  have 
here  and  I  will  not  be  offering  it,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  who  brought  this  bill 
out  when  we  are  going  to  address  the  real 
problem. 

I  have  listened  to  3  hom-s  of  debate 
this  afternoon  and  not  once  has  the  word 
"monopoly"  been  mentioned.  Monopoly 
is  the  problem  vnth  the  post  office.  All 
the  Postal  Service  needs  to  do  is  to  rei'^al 
the  Federal  Government's  monopoly  to 
carry  first-class  mail,  and  then  we  do  not 
need  to  come  here  legislate  about  carry- 
ing letters — because  the  consumers  will 
put  the  pressure  on  them. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  when  we  will  be 
able  to  have  hearings  on  my  bill  HH. 
1233? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Within  the  past  2  weeks, 
and  it  was  just  in  the  past  2  weeks, 
the  Postal  Service  submitted  its  recom- 
mendations on  this  matter.  They  are 
now  under  study  in  the  committee,  and 
hopefully  in  the  very  near  future  we  will 
be  able  to  schedule  some  hearings. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Do  you  think  then  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  and  that  we  will 
have  some  hearings  and  be  able  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  monopoly?  I  heard 
Postmaster  Benjamin  Franklin  men- 
tioned today.  When  he  was  a  postmaster 


95  percent  of  the  mail  was  carried  by 
private  citizens.  That  was  way  back  in 
1850 — when  we  took  away  the  right  to 
carry  mail  from  the  private  citizens  and 
the  monopoly — it  went  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Congress  had  control.  What 
an  awful  mess. 

I  don't  think  Congress  is  capable  of 
running  anything.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ford. 
my  minority  leader  on  this  issue.  We 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  problem.  I  hope.  Any 
chance  we  have  of  solving  the  post  office 
problem  will  not  come  until  we  get  rid 
of  the  monopoly.  Do  you  think  we  will 
have  hearings  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  will  have  hearings,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Member,  let  me 
say — and  I  repeat  something  I  said  pre- 
viously today — we  also  have  an  on-going 
investigation  into  all  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  We  are  con- 
ducting these  hearings  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field.  Tomorrow  we  will 
be  in  Mr.  Ford's  city  of  Detroit  for  a  day 
of  extensive  hearings.  All  of  the  things 
are  imder  consideration,  and  eventually 
we  will  be  offering  either  administrative 
recommendations  or  legislative  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  this  whole 
matter. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  simply  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Idaho  for 
raising  this  serious  area  of  discussion  in 
the  whole  matter  of  the  frustration  of 
getting  proper  mail  delivery.  I  am 
pleased  beyond  words  to  find  out  that 
the  committee  will  have  hearings  on  this 
matter. 

Let  me  say  in  response  to  the  chair- 
man who  annoimced  a  moment  ago  with 
respect  to  what  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  did  in  its  report  that 
there  was  an  in-house  study,  and  later 
on  I  will  put  remarks  in  the  Record  with 
regard  to  an  analysis  with  regard  to  the 
deficiencies  of  that  study  and  will  be 
happy  to  send  them  on  to  the  chairman, 
because  I  think  the  study  does  not  an- 
swer the  question  that  was  put  to  that 
committee,  and  I  hope  the  analysis  will 
be  of  some  use  to  them  in  deahng  with 
this  question. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  that  I  agree  entirely 
that  some  outside  competition  would  be 
very,  very  helpful  in  making  the  Postal 
Service  Department  a  better  organiza- 
tion. Where  it  has  been  tried — and  I 
think  it  was  in  Oklahoma  in  the  first 
instance,  and  it  has  been  studied  else- 
where— they  are  doing  a  good  service. 
And  if  there  were  some  of  these  shackles 
taken  off  then  I  think  they  could  do  a 
better  job.  and  that  competition  would 
make  the  Postal  Service  a  better  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  we  carry,  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  In 
private  enterprise,  and  that  we  can  also 
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carry  mail  and  letters,  if  the  Congress 
will  only  let  them  carry  first-class  mail. 

This  bill  will  do  nothing  to  solve  that 
problem,  so  I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Siate  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  2990)  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  pursuant  to  House  Re- 
solution 438,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  328.  nays  65. 
not  voting  40,  as  follows : 

I  Roll   No.  336] 
YEAS— 328 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
.\nnunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergiand 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mlcb. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey,  N.Y 
Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Cbiabolm 


Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

Don  H 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga 
Davis,  S  C 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dom 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 

EFCh 

Eshleman 

Evan."!.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prey 
Pulton 
Gaydos 
Oettys 


Gibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
EChmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Han.sen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hechler.  W  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HllUs 
Hog  an 
Holiaeld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyroa 


Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McCloskey 

McCoIUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsiinaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md.  • 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O  Hara 
O'NelU 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 


Abdnor 

Anderson.  HI. 

Baker 

BevlU 

Boiling 

Breckinridge 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Camp 

Chappell 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Crane 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Donohue 


,  Va. 


Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  111. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reguia 

Rcid 

Reu.ss 

Riecle 

Rinalcio 

Roberts 

RobiH^on 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncalio.  Wyo 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

ROUSSC'iOt 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staygers 

NAYS — 65 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Frellnghuysen 

Froehllch 

Glalnio 

Goodllng 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grover 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hosmer 

Jarman 

Jones.  Okla. 

Keating 

Lilian 

McCIory 

McEwen 

Madigan 

Mayne 

Mosher 

O'Brien 


Stark 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vevsey 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Pla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Peyser 
Price.  Tex. 
Rallsback 
Rhodes 
Robl.?on.  N.Y. 
Srhneebell 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Stanton. 

J  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steiger.  Wis. 
Symms 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Towel  1.  Nev. 
Treen 
Ware 
Wiggins 
Wyman 
Young.  111. 


NOT  VOTING — 40 


Alexander 

Aspin 

Bell 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Danlelson 

Dellums 

Dent 

Downing 

Gckhardt 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 


Goldwater 

Griffiths 

Gunter 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hlnshaw 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Lancirum 

Litton 

McFall 


McSpadden 

Mallllard 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Roe 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Teague.  Tex. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Downing. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Pettis 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 
York. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
water 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Aspin. 
Roe  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 
Morgan  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 

McFall  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 
.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Gunter  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Danlelson  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 

Alexander  with  Mr.  Kemp. 
Fisher  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
Hawkins  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Pepper  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Landrum  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Roybal  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 
Litton  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Dellums. 
McSpadden  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bni  (H.R.  2990) ,  which  has  just  been 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRCXJRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  JULY  16,  1973 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. » 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  minute  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield  to 
me.  I  shall  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
concluded  this  week's  business,  and  with 
the  motion  to  adjourn  we  will  be  through 
imtil  Monday  next. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  July  16,  1973, 
is  as  follows : 

On  Monday.  Consent  Calendar:  sus- 
pensions, no  bills.  H.R.  8860,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  extension,  conclude  con- 
sideration. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Private  Calendar,  and 
we  have  following  suspensions  H.R.  5649. 
Steamboat  Delta  Queen  exemption. 

H.R.  8245,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
amendment : 

H.R.  7423,  Wagner-O'Day  Act  author- 
ization ; 

H.R.  6078,  Customs  and  Immigration 
Inspectors  classification; 

H.R.  8949.  flexible  GI  interest  rate  au- 
thority in  VA; 

H.R.  9048.  Veterans  Health  Care  Ex- 
pansion Act; 

S.  2120.  railroad  safety  and  haz- 
ardous materials  control  amendments; 
and 

S.  1752.  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity and  Work  Quality. 
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For  Wednesday  there  is  H.J.  Res.  542, 
War  Powers.  We  have  already  had  the 
debate  on  that  ^  we  will  have  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments  and  the  vote 
on  the  bill.  v 

For  Thursday  and  Friday — there  will 
be  a  session  on  Friday — there  will  be 
consideration  of  the  following : 

H.R.  8547.  Export  Administration  Act 
amendments,  under  an  open  rule,  with  1 
hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  8538,  Public  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration authorization,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate; 

House  -Resolution  474.  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures; 

H.R.  8929,  educational  and  cultural 
postal  amendments,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted; 

H.R.  5356,  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

H.R.  8449,  national  flood  insurance  ex- 
pansion, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

May  I  also  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  at  this  time  to  get  it 
straight  for  the  record,  that  we  will  work 
on  next  Friday. 

July  27  is  an  open  Friday,  and  we  do 
not  anticipate  working  that  day  as  we 
agreed  earlier  in  the  year. 

Friday,  August  3  will  be  the  last  day 
of  work  before  we  go  on  the  August 
recess.  We  will  work  that  day.  Friday. 
August  3.  I  say  this  so  that  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  record. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JULY  16,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  during  the  malfunction  of  the 
electronic  voting  machine,  during  roll- 
call  No.  330,  on  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973.  I  was  re- 
corded as  voting  "no"  again.st  the  Sisk 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  correct  that. 
I  am  for  the  Sisk  amendment. 


H.  R.  GROSS:  CONSCIENCE  IN 
THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa,  the 
Honorable  H.  R.  Gross,  celebrated  his 
birthday  during  this  past  June  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
him  many  years  of  health  and  continued 
public  service.  It  is  also  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  a  most  interesting  article 
which  appeared  in  the  August  1972  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  entitled  "H.  R. 
Gross:  Conscience  in  the  House." 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
H.  R.  Gross:  Conscience  in  the  House 
( By  Jacques  Leslie) 

The  front  room  of  his  office  gives  fair 
warning  of  what  lies  within.  One  sign  on  the 
wall  says,  "Nothing  Is  easier  than  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  anybody.  The  temptation 
is  overwhelming  to  bestow  It  on  somebody." 
Another  says.  "There  Is  always  free  cheese 
In  a  mousetrap." 

Called  by  some  the  "watchdog  of  the  fed- 
eral treasury"  and  by  others  the  "abominable 
no-man  of  the  House,"  Harold  Royce  (H.  R.) 
Gross.  Republican  Congressman  from  Iowa, 
has  built  his  reptitatlon  on  uncompromis- 
ing Integrity,  a  rovigh-hewii  sense  of  humor 
and  an  unquestioning  belief  In  the  wisdom 
of  a  balanced  budget.  Estimates  of  the 
amount  Gross  has  pared  from  the  federal 
budget  and  has  therefore  "saved"  taxpayers 
during  his  23  years  as  Congressman  range 
from  millions  .o  billions  of  dollars. 

Gross  cultivates  the  Idea  that  he  is  a 
principled  loiier.  an  exception  among  men 
who  have  taken  to  heart  Sam  Rayburn's 
maxim.  "To  get  along,  go  along.  In  the  91st 
Congress,  for  e.xample.  he  voted  against  Presi- 
dent Nixon  more  often  than  all  other  Con- 
gressmei.  serving  a  full  two-year  term,  op- 
posing him  on  58  percent  of  roll-call  votes. 
(The  average  House  member  opposed  the 
President  29  percent  of  the  time.)  "If  I"m 
convinced  that  a  bill  Is  bad.  or  enough  of 
It  is  bad  to  overbalance  the  good  In  it.  why 
I'll  vote  against  It."  Gross  says.  "It  doesn't 
bother  me  to  be  in  the  minority." 

Among  the  programs  Gross  has  unsucces.=- 
fully  opposed  are  foreign  aid.  the  Peace 
Corps,  all  salary  increases  for  ConfTre.<;smen 
from  the  time  they  received  $12..'iC0  a  ye:tr 
(they  now  get  $42,500)  .^nd  the  United  N,i- 
tlons.  Occ.isionally.  'vhen  he  loses.  Gross  re- 
sorts to  sarcasm.  When  a  bill  passed  to  reim- 
btirse  New  York  City  for  its  expense.?  durir.g 
Khrushchev's  1960  visit  to  the  U.N.,  Gross 
said  on  the  floor.  "I  swear  I  think  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  pass  a  hill  to  remove  the 
torch  from  the  hand  of  the  Statue  oi 
Liberty  <Tiijd  in.sert  a  tin  cup." 

Gross  is  a  slight  man  with  a  booming  voice. 
Born  on  a  farm  in  Arlspe.  Iowa,  in  1899.  he 
never  finished  high  school.  After  serving  In 
the  Army  at  the  Mexican  border  and  in 
France  in  World  War  I.  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
but  did  not  receive  a  degree.  For  the  next  15 
years  he  worked  as  a  reporter  and  editor, 
then  as  a  newscaster  for  radio  station  WHO 
in  Des  Moines.  Known  as  the  "fastest  tongue 
in  radio."  he  could  .speak  200  words  a  niinut,' 
111  a  clear,  solid  tone. 

Grrss  first  ran  unsucces.=;fully  in  the  Re- 
publican primary  for  governor  in  1940.  then 
in  1948  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Iowa's 
Third  District.  He  has  been  there  ever  since. 

Some  observers  think  of  Gross  as  a  clown, 
who  "has  exploited  and  profited  from  every 
rigid  prejudice  In  Iowa."  A  look  at  the  news- 
letter he  sends  out  weekly  to  9.000  Iowa  stib- 
scrlbers  does  not  dispel  that  notion.  In  it, 


the  United  States  Is  referred  to  as  "Uncle 
Sap,"  "Uncle  Sucker"  and  "Uncle  Handout": 
the  Pentagon  is  "Port  Fumble."  After  men- 
tioning a  news  account  about  F>resldent 
Johnson  tossing  beer  cans  out  of  his  car  as 
he  sped  around  his  Texas  ranch,  Gross  sug- 
gested that  "Home  on  the  Range."  be 
changed  to  "Foam  on  the  Range." 

Gross  himself  Is  the  frequent  object  of 
barbs  from  other  Congressmen.  Observing 
that  he  has  not  left  the  United  States  since 
World  War  1  and  Is  opposed  to  Congressional 
Junkets,  Reps.  John  Ashbrook  (R.,  Ohio)  and 
Frank  Thompson  (D.,  N.J.)  sponsored  a  reso- 
lution In  1970  to  create  a  committee,  con- 
sisting only  of  Gross,  with  the  task  of  in- 
specting U.S.  economic  and  milltary-ald  ex- 
penditures throughout  the  world.  Junketing 
Congressmen  often  send  Gross  postcards 
from  the  countries  they  visit.  "Paris  Is  great! 
Wish  you  were  here!"  'Yet  for  all  the  kidding 
he  receives,  Gross  Is  praised  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  conventional  wisdom  among  Repre- 
sentatives Is  that  It  is  Important  to  have 
one  person  like  Gross  in  Congress,  but  that 
if  Grosses  filled  the  House,  it  would  be  un- 
workable. He  Introduces  few  bills  and  does 
not  play  an  active  role  in  the  shaping  of  leg- 
islation. Instead,  his  function  la  essentially 
negative. 

Gross  is  the  only  Congressman  who  makes 
a  concerted  eflfort  to  read  the  entire  contents 
of  every  bill  that  reaches  the  House  floor. 
(This  Is  no  mean  feat;  In  the  91st  Congress, 
for  example,  1415  bills,  many  several  hundred 
pages  long,  were  reported  to  the  floor. )  He  Is 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  wasteful  ap- 
propriations, self-serving  arrangements 
among  members  and  ambiguous  legislation. 
■When  he  Is  unclear  about  some  bill,  he  asks 
a  question,  and  the  response  Is  then  a  matter 
of  record.  If  the  answer  does  not  satisfy  him. 
he  may  turn  to  procedural  gimmicks  to  de- 
lay or  prevent  the  bill's  passage  He  Is  well 
prepared,  a  good  debater  and  expert  parlia- 
mentarian. 

The  most  famous  of  Gross's  techniques  Is 
the  quorum  call — it  takes  half  an  hour  to 
read  the  list  of  Representatives'  names.  Gross 
believes  that  a  Congressman's  flrst  responsi- 
bility to  to  be  on  the  floor  when  the  House 
Is  in  session,  and  he  may  well  have  called  for 
quorum  more  often  than  any  other  Congress- 
man In  history.  Once,  Rep.  Tom  Rees  (D., 
Calif),  angered  by  two  calls  (cne  by  Gross), 
made  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  against 
"capricious  and  senseless  use  of  quorum  calls 
which  have  little  or  no  relationship  to  the 
Important  matters  which  this  Congress  has  at 
hand."  As  soon  as  Rees  finished.  Gross  made 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present. 

Another  weapon  is  objecthig  to  unani- 
mous-consent requests  The  House  handles 
much  of  Its  business  by  this  means,  and  the 
objection  of  one  member  is  enough  to  de- 
feat a  unanimous-consent  motion.  Gross  em- 
ploys this  technique  to  combat  the  "Tuesday- 
Thursday  Club  ' — Congressmen  w!io  arrange 
to  have  unimportant  business  scheduled  on 
Friday  and  Monday  so  that  they  can  go  home 
four  days  at  a  stretch. 

Gross  has  made  himself  an  expert  on  House 
procedure,  which  is  codified  in  four  sources: 
the  Constitution,  the  House  rules.  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Manual  and  the  11  volumes  of 
Precedents  oj  the  House  of  Heprcsentatiirs. 
"Some  Congressmen  who've  been  here  for 
several  terms  don't  even  know  the  working 
rules  of  the  House, "  he  says.  "Some  of  tliese 
people  are  pitiful.  Nobedv  can  tell  me  that 
the  country  wouldn't  be  better  served  if 
more  of  them  knew  what  the  hell  was  going 
on." 

Because  of  his  willinf.'ness  to  tise  all  the 
parliamentary  procedures  at  his  disposal, 
many  committee  chairmen  try  to  iron  out 
possible  diflerences  with  Gross  by  notifying 
him  of  their  Intentions  in  advai:ce.  Some 
Congressmen  have  changed  legislation  In 
committee  to  anticipate  Gross's  objections 
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on  the  floor.  Thus,  though  Gross  rarely  has 
the  votes  to  baclc  up  his  convictions,  he  does 
have  a  veto  power  over  some  aspects  of 
legislation. 

The  basic  article  of  Gross's  faith  Is  summed 
up  In  his  bill,  H.R.  144  (a  gross  equals  12 
dozen) ,  which  he  has  introduced  annually  for 
more  than  a  decade.  It  calls  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  (The  bill  is  invariably  assigned  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  never 
heard  from  again.)  Not  only  is  deficit  spend- 
ing responsible  for  the  nation's  present  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  Gross  says,  but  also,  "We're 
plastering  the  generations  to  come  with 
mortgages  that  will  never  be  paid  off.  And 
this  is  having  Its  effect  on  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  country.  The  main  reason  why  we  will  go 
Into  a  crisis  will  be  financial." 

Certainly  some  of  Gross's  proposed  eco- 
nomics are  reasonable.  One  example  is  a  bill 
he  introduced  last  year  to  prohibit  Junkets 
by  lameduck  Congressmen.  In  the  past  such 
trips  have  been  authorized  as  a  kind  of  fare- 
well present  to  non-returning  Congressmen. 
In  July  1969.  Gro-'a  blocked  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  skip  a  House  session  on 
the  day  of  the  Apollo  11  launching  so  that 
Congressmen  could  accept  free  government 
transportation  to  Cape  Kennedy.  Gross  said 
he  was  "unable  to  find  any  reason  at  all  why 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  should  be 
spent"  to  transport  Congressmen  and  their 
families  to  Florida.  Consequently,  the  House 
was  forced  to  meet  on  the  day  of  the  launch- 
ing. 

Gross  Is  also  concerned  with  bigger  sums. 
In  1971.  he  voted  against  the  appropriation 
bills  for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Interior,  Justice, 
Labor,  Post  Office.  State,  Transportation, 
Treasury,  and  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. He  voted  against  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Education,  foreign  aid,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  But  he  did  vote 
in  favor  of  the  largest  appropriation  bill  of 
all.  $71  billion  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
"In  this  business,"  he  said,  "I  would  prefer 
to  make  an  error  on  the  side  of  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  national  security." 

Gross  gives  the  Impression  of  a  gruff,  hard- 
bitten, no-nonsense  curmudgeon,  but  this  la 
to  some  e.xtent  a  self-protective  device.  He  is 
known  among  friends  as  a  gentle,  gracious 
man.  By  Washington  standards  he  leads  a 
spartan  existence.  While  he  labors  on  Capitol 
Hill,  his  wife  is  at  home  reading  and  under- 
lining. By  the  time  he  returns  home,  she  has 
put  the  material  she  thinks  he  should  read 
next  to  his  easy  chair.  At  the  end  of  the  eve- 
ning. If  there  Is  time,  the  couple  plays  a  game 
of  crlbbage.  then  goes  to  bed.  Gross  has 
boasted  that  he  does  not  own  a  tuxedo,  nor 
his  wife  an  evening  gown. 

Rep.  Otto  Passman,  one  of  Gross's  admir- 
ers, accurately  describes  the  thrust  of  Gross's 
efforts  in  Congress:  "I  came  out  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  "  he  says,  "but  It  seems 
that  now  we  are  on  the  road  to  socialism. 
Gross  has  slowed  down  the  trend  to  socialism 
from  a  run  to  a  walk." 

With  his  constant  attendance  on  the  House 
floor,  his  careful  consideration  of  every  bill, 
and  his  desire  to  truly  debate  legislation  on 
the  floor.  Gross  probably  comes  closer  to 
embodying  the  grade-school  textbook's  con- 
cept of  a  Congressman  than  any  other  mem- 
ber. A  llterallst.  Gross  believes  he  U  doing 
what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  In 
mind.  We  have  gone  wrong,  he  thinks,  in 
allowing  an  all-encompassing  federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  control  our  lives  and  diminish 
our  freedoms. 


$2.6-bil!ion  government  pay  hike.  But  Gross 
forced  the  vote  on  a  day  when  large  numbers 
of  Democrats  were  Junketing  in  Europe.  The 
result  was  a  narrow  but  crucial  victory  for 
the  President' s  new  economii:  program. 

In  1968.  what  appeared  to  be  a  non-contro- 
versial bill  boosting  Stale  Department  retire- 
ment benefits  actually  contained  a  hidden 
provision  calling  for  a  3.3-percent  increase  in 
Congressional  retirement  benefits.  Only  when 
Gross  exposed  the  retirement  boondoggle  was 
It  killed. 

During  the  debate  over  the  elevation  of 
Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Gross  detailed  examples  on  the  House 
floor  of  the  Jurist's  alleged  conflicts  of  In- 
terest. Even  after  the  Fortas  nomination 
was  withdrawn.  Gross  kept  up  his  attack  and 
threatened  Impeachment  proceedings.  Fi- 
nally, Fortas  resigned  rather  than  face  the 
Congressional  Inquiry. 

For  years  the  late  Rep.  Mike  Kirwan  (D., 
Ohio),  chairman  of  the  pork-barreling  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
sought  $10  million  for  a  huge  aquarium  In 
the  nation's  capital.  Despite  Kirwan's  politi- 
cal clout.  It  was  never  built — thanks  to  con- 
stant ridicule  by  Gross. 

Asserts  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Journalist 
Clark  Mollenhoff:  "No  House  member  in  the 
last  20  years  has  exposed  more  waste  and 
corruption  tn  government  than  H.  R.  Gross. 
Time  and  again  his  mere  presence  on  the 
floor  has  caused  others  to  stand  firm." — The 
Editors. 


Gross  at  His  Grandest 
While  much  of  H.  R.  Gross's  fame  comes 
from   his   role   as   Congressional   gadfly,    his 
record   Is  replete   with  solid  legislative   ac- 
compl  ish  ments. 

Last  October,  for  Instance,  Democrats  were 
confident  they  had  the  votes  to  override  a 
White  House  plan  to  delay  for  six  months  a 


INFLATION  HITS  THE  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  price 
of  food  last  May  was  14.5  percent  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  effects  of 
this  inflation  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram were  described  very  well  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  yesterday  in  the 
Washington  Post.  This  article  described 
how  some  school  districts  are  considering 
dropping  out  of  the  lunch  program  alto- 
gether because  they  can  no  longer  afford 
the  rapidly  escalating  price  of  food. 
Other  school  districts  are  increasing  the 
prices  of  their  lunches:  and,  if  past  ex- 
perience is  to  be  any  guide,  this  will  force 
out  of  the  program  many  students  from 
middle-class  families  who  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  increased  prices. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
4974  which  would  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
payment  for  each  school  lunch  from  8 
cents  a  lunch  to  10  cents.  Yesterday,  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
heard  testimony  froin  school  administra- 
tors from  throughout  the  coimtiy  urging 
passage  of  this  legislation.  The  essence 
of  their  testimony  confirmed  the  facts 
contained  in  the  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle. 

Thei-efore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  that 
article  in  the  Record: 

School  Lunches  Hit  by  Inflation 
(By  Louise  Cook) 

A  dime  doughtnut  is  going  up  to  12  cents 
In  the  cafeterias  In  Seattle  schools.  A  35-cent 
school  lunch  probably  will  cost  40  cents  this 
winter.  A  Kentucky  school  district  may  aban- 
don its  hot  lunch  program  and  switch  to 
soup  and  sandwiches. 

These  are  among  the  effects  of  Inflation 
for  school  districts  In  widely  scattered  areas 
of  the  country.  The  districts  say  they  &Te 
having  problems  getting  bids  on  contracts 
for  food  and  other  Items  because  of  uncer- 


tainty about  President  Nixon's  Phase  4  price 
controls.  Many  say  their  suppliers  will  sign 
short-term  contracts  only;  others  report  that 
all  agreements  contain  an  escalator  clause 
allowing  prices  to  be  raised  If  the  cost  to  the 
wholesaler  goes  up. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  showed  that 
the  problem  Is  not  universal.  Some  areas — 
including  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Cincinnati, 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey  and  North  Da- 
kota— say  they  have  no  trouble  and  do  not 
anticipate  any.  Other  regions,  however,  re- 
port the  situation  Is  serious. 

"The  food  situation  is  more  critical  than 
most  people  realize,"  said  Orvall  Nelson,  who 
Is  In  charge  of  purchasing  for  the  Spokane, 
Wash.,  school  district.  He  said  that  getting 
deliveries  was  becommg  more  and  more  dlf- 
flcult,  suppliers  were  slow  In  filling  orders 
and  there  were  cancellations  of  some  con- 
tracts. Nelson  said  there  probably  will  be  "in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  school  lunches." 

Dominic  Fulco,  assistant  manager  in 
charge  of  finance  and  control  for  the  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  public  schools,  said  wholesalers 
for  meat  and  other  food  Items  have  refused 
to  offer  bids  until  later  in.  the  year.  "We 
may  sustain  a  bigger  loss  than  anticipated 
In  subsidizing  the  cafeteria,"  Fulco  said.  "We 
are  considering  the  abandonment  of  the  hot 
lunch  program." 

The  director  of  purchasing  for  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  said  schools  there  have  an  additional 
problem:  paper.  "There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
cost  of  paper  Is  going  to  go  way  up,"  said 
Edward  Sullivan.  "It's  most  likely  we'll  have 
to  buy  less  paper  and  make  the  supplies 
go  further.  This  Includes  everythtog  from 
colored  paper  and  writing  paper  to  paper 
plates." 

Ken  Davis  of  the  Seattle  school  district 
said  he  had  trouble  with  both  gasoline  and 
food.  He  said  suppliers  cut  back  his  alloca- 
tion of  gasoline  to  80  per  cent  of  normal. 
"We  have  managed  to  get  along  except  we 
have  some  trouble  keeping  our  own  five  buses 
for  handicapped  children  functioning,"  Davis 
said.  "On  food,  we  do  expect  additional  prob- 
lems and  have  already  Increased  some  school 
lunch  prices.  There  will  be  some  additional 
Jumps  In  the  future."  He  said  soup  will  be  up 
In  price — from  15  to  20  cents  a  bowl. 

Vance  Ramage,  business  affairs  director  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  schools,  said  he  has  been 
told  that  green  vegetables  will  be  hard  to 
buy  during  the  winter  and  that  milk  sup- 
plies may  be  short.  "Obviously  we'll  have  to 
Increase  the  price  of  lunches,"  he  said. 

Ramage  said  lunch  prices  now  range  from 
35  to  50  cents  and  predicted  they'll  all  be 
boosted  by  5  cents  during  the  winter. 

Guy  Potts,  superintendent  of  the  Lexing- 
ton-Fayette County  school  district  In  Ken- 
tucky, said  bids  for  school  lunch  supplies 
are  being  taken  on  a  month-to-month  basis. 
.  .  .  "We'll  Just  have  to  see  If  we  have  to 
raise  prices,"  he  said.  "We  may  have  to  go  on 
a  soup  and  sandwich  lunch  program." 

Don  Manzanares,  chief  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  public  schools, 
said  one  of  his  main  suppliers,  Oconomowoc 
of  Wisconsin,  notified  him  the  company  has 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
Manzanares  said  other  suppliers  have  told 
him  to  expect  a  10  to  15  per  cent  increase  in 
prices  depending  on  what  action  Mr.  Nixon 
takes  after  the  freeze  ends. 


TAX  SITUATION  ON  SAN  CLEMENTE 
AND  KEY  BISCA-YNE 

( Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  dis- 
closures of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion expenditures  to  the  privately  owned 
residences  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  have  stunned  and  shocked  the 
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American  public.  Purportedly  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  many  of  the  repairs  and 
improvements  are  normal  and  regular 
expenses  for  the  American  homeowner 
and  apartment  dweller.  New  home  fur- 
nishings and  large-scale  landscaping  are 
luxury  items  that  many  of  us  would  wel- 
come at  Government  expense.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  American  public,  such 
benefits  are  not  provided  to  each  of  us 
under  the  law;  nor  should  they  be  pro- 
vided carte  blanche  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

The  American  people,  like  the  Presi- 
dent, are  tired  of  wasteful  spending. 
While  we  in  the  Congress  have  disagreed 
with  the  President  in  the  past  as  to  where 
such  spending  excesses  should  be  cur- 
tailed, I  am  certain  that  no  one  can  dis- 
pute the  need  to  end  glaring  abuses  of 
Government  moneys,  such  as  those  we 
have  witnessed  with  many  of  the  non- 
security  expenditures  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  President's  homes  in 
Key  Biscayne,  Fla.,  and  San  Clemente, 
Calif.,  as  well  as  the  Vice  President's 
home  in  Bethesda,  Md.  As  recently  as 
January  20,  1973,  in  his  inaugiu-al  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation,  President  Nixon 
challenged  the  American  people  to  "let 
each  of  us  ask — not  just  what  govern- 
ment will  do  for  me  but  what  I  can  do 
for  myself." 

It  is  with  that  thought  in  mind  that 
I  come  to  the  Congress  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  introduce  legislation  designed 
to  end  the  flagrant  misuse  of  taxpayers' 
moneys.  The  bill  I  am  proposing  will  bar 
future  Government  expenditures  on  pri- 
vate Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential 
properties  without  prior  congressional 
approval.  It  would  be  tied  to  the  present 
law  governing  appropriations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  as  the 
agency  which  is  responsible  for  imple- 
menting Secret  Service  requests  for  pur- 
chases and  improvements  necessar>'  for 
the  security  and  protection  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Specifically,  the 
bill  states  that : 

No  funds  appropriated  under  any  Act  shall 
be  avaUable  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  without  the  prior  and 
specific  approval  of  the  Congress  by  law,  for 
any  construction,  maintenance,  renovation, 
repair  or  other  work,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
any  addition,  facility,  furnishing.  Improve- 
ment, or  other  article  or  object,  to  enable  the 
Secret  Service  to  perform  Its  protective  func- 
tions under  section  3056  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  any  private  or 
other  property  not  In  Government  ownership 
or  control  which  Is  used  as  a  residence,  tem- 
porary or  other,  by  any  Individual  whom  the 
Secret  Service  Is  authorized  to  protect,        j,.^ 

As  you  will  note,  the  legislation  Is  writ- 
ten so  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  homes  of 
Mrs.  Julie  Eisenhower  in  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Abplanalp  in  the  Baha- 
mas, where  Government  funds  have  re- 
portedly been  expended.  The  bill  also 
makes  allowance  for  necessary  unfore- 
seen expenditures  which  might  be  in- 
curred by  GSA  after  its  budget  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress.  It  enables  the 
Administrator  of  GSA  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service 
to  spend  up  to  $2,500  on  each  nonfed- 
erally  owned  residence  used  by  the 
President  or  Vice  President  provided 
that  the  expense  "is  necessary  to  en- 


able the  Secret  Service  to  perform  its 
protective  functions."  Any  temporary 
or  removable  purchase  or  improvement 
would  revert  to  the  Government  at  the 
end  of  the  President's  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent's terms  unless  the  GSA  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secret  Service  Director 
ruled  that  such  items  were  necessary  for 
protection  and  security  until  death. 

To  inoure  that  no  excessive  or  extrava- 
gant purchases  or  improvements  are 
made  under  this  exception,  this  legisla- 
tion requires  GSA  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  of  such  expendi- 
tures. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  in  sponsoring  this  measure  to 
thwart  efforts  to  protect  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  Every  responsible 
American  citizen  is  aware  of  the  need  to 
provide  every  possible  security  and  pro- 
tection for  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. What  I  am  trying  to  prevent  are 
future  frivolous  expenditures,  such  as 
$10,000  for  the  removal  of  weeds  and 
$2,800  for  a  swimming  pool  heater,  to 
cite  a  few  of  the  many  outrageous  costs 
which  have  been  borne  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  No  one  opposes  security  needs 
but  creature  comforts  should  not  come 
out  of  the  Treasury. 

While  my  legislation  is  designed  to 
afifect  future  Gtovemment  disbursements 
in  behalf  of  Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential residences,  the  cost  of  the  lux- 
uries recently  disclosed  by  GSA  and 
shouldered  by  the  taxpayers  should  not 
go  unchallenged.  Accordingly,  I  have 
written  to  Donald  C.  Alexander,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
requesting  an  immediate  investigation  of 
the  tax  implications  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  such  expenditures.  I 
base  my  request  on  section  61  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  de- 
fines gross  income  as  "all  income  from 
whatever  source  derived."  Thus,  if  com- 
pensation takes  a  form  other  than  cash 
or  securities,  it  is  nonetheless  included  in 
gross  income,  unless  specifically  ex- 
cluded by  some  other  provision  of  the 
Code. 

You  and  I  and  any  other  citizen  would 
be  liable  for  income  taxes  upon  receipt 
of  such  Presidential  luxuries  as  land- 
scaping and  den  furniture.  Such  blatant 
misuse  of  Goverrunent  funds  must  be 
curbed. 

With  the  thought  that  it  would  inter- 
est my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  the  full 
text  of  my  letter  to  Commissioner  Alex- 
ander follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  July  11,  1973. 
Hon.  Donald  C.  Alexander, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  On  June  20,  1973.  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA),  Re- 
gion 4,  released  a  Schedule  of  Costs  Incurred 
at  the  Presidential  Complex,  Key  Biscavne, 
Florida.  This  was  followed  on  June  21,  1973, 
by  a  similar  GSA  study  summarizing  the 
costs  mcurred  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  Presidential  Compound  In  San  Clemente, 
California.  There  was  also  released,  on  June 
28,  1973,  a  GSA  report  of  the  expenditures 
for  Vice  President  Agnew's  residence  in  Be- 
thesda, Marjland  for  the  perl(3d  April  through 
June,  1973. 

Many  of  these  expenses  have  been  charac- 
terized as  part  of  the  costs  Incurred  at  the 
request  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  in  support 


of  its  requirement  to  protect  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  Others,  however,  appear 
to  be  merely  of  a  maintenance  or  capital  im- 
provement nature.  These  Include  heating  sys- 
tem modification,  landscaping,  a  swimming 
pool  cleaner,  washing  machine,  lawn  mower, 
ice-maker  and  many  other  items  that  norm- 
ally are  Incurred  by  a  homeowner  to  repair 
or  Improve  his  residence.  In  the  Instance  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  however, 
these  costs  have  been  borne  entirely  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  amended,  defines  gross  Income 
as  "all  income  from  whatever  source  derived." 
Thus,  If  compensation  takes  a  form  other 
than  cash  or  securities.  It  Is  nonetheless  in- 
cluded In  gross  mcome,  unless  specifically 
excluded  by  some  other  provision  of  the  Code. 
Accordingly,  the  receipt  of  an  automobile 
from  a  business  friend  for  past  or  future  serv- 
ices is  compensation,  as  would  be  the  receipt 
of  any  other  type  of  real  or  personal  property. 

The  payment  by  the  Federal  government 
for  home  Improvements,  landscaping,  office 
furniture  and  other  items  of  non-security 
nature  for  both  of  the  personal  residences  of 
the  President  appear  to  be  additional  com- 
pensation to  him,  and  thus  should  be  In- 
cluded in  his  gross  income  for  the  years  In 
which  the  work  was  done.  At  the  very  least 
a  serious  investigation  should  be  undertaken 
to  determme  the  exact  tax  Implications  of 
these  expenditures  by  the  government  on  be- 
half of  the  President. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  future 
tax  effects  of  the  security-related  Improve- 
ments. Assuming  that  the  value  of  the  San 
Clemente  and  Key  Biscayne  properties  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  expenses  for  Secret  Service 
protection,  how  should  these  be  treated  upon 
completion  of  Mr.  Nixon's  term  of  office? 
It  does  not  seem  equitable  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  receive  government  paid  renova- 
tions of  his  personal  residences  and  then  be 
able  to  reap  the  benefits  on  a  future  sale 
of  the  homes.  It  would  appear  that  these 
security  expenditures,  therefore,  should  also 
be  Included  In  ordinary  income,  If  and  when 
the  governmental  need  therefor  has  expired, 
or  at  the  least,  upon  sale  of  the  property. 

Immediate  review  of  these  questions  is 
essential.  It  would  be  highly  unfair  for  the 
average  taxpayer  to  bear  the  full  burden  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  while  the  Presi- 
dent is  able  to  escape  taxation  on  expendi- 
tures made  for  him  by  his  employer,  the 
Federal  Government.  Accordingly,  I  will  ap- 
preciate receipt  of  your  opinion  as  to  the 
federal  income  tax  consequences  of  the  ex- 
penditures outlined  herein  and  your  advice 
as  to  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  by  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  respect  thereto. 
Sincerely, 

Bi)WARD  I.  Koch. 


AMERICAN  FIELD  SERVICE  INTER- 
NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore  'Mr. 
BowEN).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Smith'  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  eaten  and  sold  a  lot  of  pizza  to 
support  the  organization  I  invite  you  to 
join  me  in  honoring  today — The  Ameri- 
can Field  Service. 

Over  2,000  foreign  students  from  more 
than  60  countries  have  concluded  a  year 
of  living  with  American  families  and 
attending  American  high  schools  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Field 
Service  International  Scholarship  pro- 
gram. They  toured  Washington  this 
week  as  a  finale  to  their  American  year 
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and  are  catching  planes  for  home  today. 
Meanwhile,  a  new  group  of  foreign  stu- 
dents are  arriving  in  San  Francisco, 
Miami,  and  New  York  to  be  adopted  by 
American  families  across  the  country 
for  the  coming  school  year. 

Over  a  25  year  period,  AFS  has  served 
65.063  students.  Currently,  4,771  stu- 
dents are  involved  in  programs  run  by 
AFS  offices  in  63  countries.  Besides 
bringing  students  from  other  lands  to 
the  United  States,  the  AFS  sends  Ameri- 
can students  abroad  and  supervises  the 
exchange  of  students  and  educators  be- 
tween other  countries.  In  January,  the 
AFS  launched  a  project  which  sent  19 
Americans  to  other  parts  of  their  own 
country  for  6  months,  and  last  fall  AFS 
started  a  United  States  of  America- 
U.S.S.R.  Educators  Exchange. 

The  history  of  the  American  Field 
Service  International  Scholarship  pro- 
gram begins  with  the  American  Field 
Service,  a  voluntary  ambulance  service 
organized  in  World  War  I  and  continued 
and  expanded  in  World  War  n.  These 
volunteers,  with  their  background  of  in- 
ternational service  and  associations 
combined  with  a  first  hand  awareness 
of  the  impact  of  war,  dreamed  of  ways 
to  create  a  peaceful  world.  The  AFS  of 
today  is  the  result  of  those  dreams. 

Overseas.  AFS  works  with  700  local 
committees  on  six  continents  with  mem- 
bership in  the  thousands  and  1,500  host 
families  each  year.  In  the  United  States, 
there  are  400  field  representatives.  2.800 
local  chapters,  over  30,000  members  and 
2,600  host  families. 

In  my  own  district,  volunteer  AFS 
groups  in  14  towns  and  cities  sponsored 
20  foreign  students  in  local  high  schools 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  leist  3  years, 
20  high  school  students  from  the  36th 
District  had  the  opportunity  to  live  for 
part  of  a  year  in  another  country. 

As  an  AFS  father,  I  cannot  say  enough 
in  favor  of  the  organization.  I  now  have 
five  daughters,  my  own  three,  plus  Vlgdis 
Puntervold  of  Noi-way  and  Rosalind 
Waddy  of  Australia. 

These  two  girls  gave  my  family  a 
chance  to  learn  about  another  way  of 
life  and  work  for  international  under- 
standing. Then  there  is  the  extra  pleas- 
ant dividend  of  making  friends  with 
their  families. 

Viggen  came  to  us  from  Grimstad, 
Norway,  for  the  1961-62  school  year.  We 
still  correspond  with  her  and  her  family 
and  follow  her  life  in  Norway  as  a 
mother  and  wife  of  a  physician. 

Rosalind  came  to  us  from  Cremornc. 
Australia,  in  1964.  the  year  I  ran  for 
Congress  for  the  first  time.  Her  father 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  New  South  Wales,  and  we  en- 
joyed the  discussion  of  the  differing 
methods  of  campaigning  in  the  two 
countries.  Rosalind  brought  us  friend- 
ship with  her  family  and  introduced  us 
to  a  continuing  friendship  with  the 
Australian  ambassadors  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

My  own  daughter.  Cindy,  lived  with  a 
family  in  Ennetbaden.  Switzerland,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1962  as  part  of  the 
AFS  Americans  Abroad  program.  V.^e 
have  been  privileged  to  meet  these  won- 
derful solid  people  both  in  Switzerland 
and  when  they  visited  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  into  the 
American  Field  Service  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts and  to  support  unstintingly  this 
great  organization.  Year  after  year  it 
promotes  the  kind  of  international  un- 
derstanding that  can  lead  finally  to  man- 
kind living  together  in  peace  with  toler- 
ance and  brotherhood.  The  AFS  motto 
puts  it  more  simply — "Walk  together — 
talk  together." 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  iMrs.  Boggs). 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you 
so  much  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
of  saluting  the  American  Field  Service. 

When  we  think  of  the  American  Field 
Service  today,  we  think  of  a  nonsectar- 
ian,  nonpolitical.  nonprofit,  worldwide 
organization  which  has  as  its  aim  the 
promotion  of  understanding  and  peace 
through  an  interchange  of  living  and 
learning  experiences. 

However,  as  with  most  institutions 
that  touch  our  lives  today,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  AFS  takes  on  new  meaning 
when  seen  in  the  context  of  its  history. 
We  see  the  same  selfless  service  that 
characterizes  AFS  in  1973  when  we  step 
back  to  the  First  World  War.  when  the 
American  Field  Service  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  volunteer 
ambulance  corps  to  France.  Approxi- 
mately 2.400  Americans  served  with  the 
AFS  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  II  the  volun- 
teer ambulance  corps  of  the  American 
Field  Service  was  revived.  This  time 
2,196  men  volunteered  and  served  in  all 
theaters  of  the  war.  Most  of  them  were 
college  boys  and  men  beyond  fighting  age. 
who  served  without  pay.  provided  their 
own  ambulances,  and  paid  their  own  ex- 
penses. 

With  first  hand  experience  of  the  de- 
struction and  agony  involved  in  two 
world  wars,  the  American  Field  Service, 
in  1946,  initiated  a  new  type  of  program 
to  promote  better  international  under- 
standing, in  which  high  school  students 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  live  for  a  year  or  a 
summer  with  families  in  different  cul- 
tures, to  attend  .school,  and  to  participate 
fully  in  the  activities  of  new  communi- 
ties. 

The  American  Field  Services  has  cer- 
tainly come  a  long  way  from  that  first 
year  when  50  students  from  10  different 
countries  visited  the  United  States.  Last 
yeai,  there  were  2.682  AFS  students 
from  over  60  countries  who  did  much 
more  than  merely  visit  the  United  States: 
they  became  active  participants  in  their 
host  American  communities. 

However,  I  feel  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  is  a  two-way  street.  Last  year, 
1.968  American  students  participated  in 
the  AFS  procram.  attending  a  year  of 
high  school  in  over  50  nations. 

Since  1946,  more  than  65,000  students 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  experience 
the  life  of  a  high  school  student  in  a  for- 
eign land,  thanks  to  AFS. 

Most  of  the  students  who  have  lived  in 
the  United  States  have  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  with  the  leaders  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government  during  a 
Washington  visit  arranged  perennially  by 
the  Washington  AFS  committee  as  the 
final  event  of  their  American  year.  This 


committee  has  my  heartiest  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  congratulations. 

I  do  not  pretend,  and  American  Field 
Services  certainly  does  not  pretend,  that 
this  foreign  exchange  program  is  a 
panacea  for  the  myriad  of  international 
problems  facing  the  world  today.  But,  to 
the  extent  that  students  and  host  fami- 
lies develop  the  ability  to  accept  others 
who  are  different  in  their  cultures  and 
values,  then  the  cause  of  himian  under- 
standing has  advanced  to  the  same 
extent, 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  my  good  friend  Henry 
Smith  of  New  York  in  this  tribute  to  the 
American  Field  Service.  Six  years  ago 
my  oldest  daughter,  Dorothy,  partici- 
pated in  this  program.  Dorothy  spent  the 
summer  in  Newcastle,  England.  It  was  a 
delightful  and  educational  experience  for 
her.  So  we  have  experienced  American 
Field  Service  oenefits  also  down  in  Texas. 

Since  Dorothy  visited  England,  we  have 
had  her  English  family  visit  us.  We  also 
enjoy  the  correspondence  that  we  have 
kept  up  through  all  the  years. 

People  to  people  is  still  the  best  way  to 
develop  close  friendships  throughout  the 
world.  When  the  participation  is  from  the 
heart,  it  is  the  best  cause  as  it  is  the  most 
sincere.  In  Dorothy's  case,  she  really 
learned  to  know  and  love  English  people. 
She  saw  her  contemporary  friends  in 
their  day-to-day  living.  They  played  to- 
gether, they  went  to  school  together,  and 
they  shared  weekends  together. 

American  Field  Service  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  splendid  program 
that  cements  worldwide  friendship  with 
America. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  we  face  in  this  world 
today  is  inability  of  nations  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  Most  of  that 
problem  is  created  by  the  nations  them- 
selves, not  the  people. 

If  the  people  could  spend  time  with 
each  other,  perhaps  the  nations  and 
their  leaders  could  learn  from  the  last- 
ing friendships  that  would  undoubtedly 
be  formed. 

There  is  a  very  special  organization, 
the  American  Field  Service,  which  is 
making  great  strides  in  this  direction. 
This  organization  has  two  programs 
which  bring  students  from  60  countries 
to  attend  secondary  schools  for  a  year  of 
study  and  experience  in  the  United  States 
and  sends  our  children  to  countries  over- 
seas. 

Foreign  students  coming  here  live  for 
a  school  year  with  American  families 
and  attend  local  high  schools.  They  have 
the  chance  to  learn  our  customs,  prob- 
lems, ideals,  interests,  and  other  facets 
of  our  lives.  In  turn  they  pass  siir.ilar  in- 
formation on  to  their  hosts.  When  our 
young  people  go  to  other  countrie.=;.  the 
program  is  quite  similar. 

In  the  past  19  years,  seme  38.000  stu- 
dents from  76  countries  have  partici- 
pated in  American  Field  Service  scholar- 
ship programs.  This  private,  nonprofit. 
nonsectTrian  organization  has  stated  its 
goal  to  b^  the  promotion  of  better  under- 
standing between  people  through  inter- 
national scholarship  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFS  has  led  the  way 
for  many  years  in  bringing  people  from 
diverse  nations  together.  Through  these 
efforts,  communciation  will  develop  that 
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will  hopefully  one  day  unite  the  people 
of  the  world  in  peace  and  understand- 
ing. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
saluting  the  American  Field  Service  and 
wishing  them  continued  success  in  their 
programs.  Such  programs  are  miequiv- 
ocally  more  fruitful  and  beneficial  to 
mankind  than  international  misimder- 
standings  brought  about  by  a  lack  of 
communication. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportimity  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  in  recognizing  the  exception- 
ally fine  work  of  the  American  Field 
Service  International  Scholarships  pro- 
gram. 

Originating  in  1914  as  the  work  of  a 
volimtary  ambulance  service,  more  than 
65.000  yoimg  American  and  foreign  stu- 
dents between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  have 
benefited  from  the  educational,  cultural 
and  travel  opportunities  made  possible 
through  the  AFS  program  since  World 
War  II. 

If  understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
nations  throughout  the  world,  in  terms 
of  sensitivity  to  and  appreciation  of  cul- 
tural and  historic  values,  is  ever  to  be- 
come a  reality,  there  is  no  better  way  I 
can  think  of  than  for  yoimg  people  the 
world  over  exchanging  their  places  with 
counterparts  in  other  lands. 

Participating  in  the  life  of  a  foreign 
community  and  living  with  an  "adopted" 
family  abroad  will  always  afford  a  more 
meaningful  cultural  exchange  than  any 
possible  academic  exercise  confined  to 
the  sterihty  of  book  learning  alone. 

The  communities  and  families  that 
sponsor  these  students  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  open  mindedness  and 
their  willingness  to  learn  about  our  for- 
eign neighbors  and  to  share  their  unique 
ideas  and  values  which  might  otherwise 
be  lost  in  suspicion,  indifference  or  sim- 
ple ignorance. 

Those  who  would  ask  how  they  can 
individually  participate  in  a  worthy 
cause  are  to  be  encouraged  in  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  the  good  work  of  the 
American  Field  Service. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special  or- 
der, the  American  Field  Service,  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Bo\vEN>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORGANIZING  TO  MEET  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield*  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
to  put  the  national  energy  crisis  in  per- 
spective. There  is  so  much  information — 
and  misinformation — in  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  the  columns 
of  our  daily  newspapers,  and  so  many 
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proposals  for  dealing  with  this  crisis,  that 
we  have  to  take  pause  and  sort  out  the 
issues. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  June  29,  1973. 
statement  relating  to  energy  needs,  does 
not  state  explicitly  that  this  Nation  faces 
an  "energy  crisis."  He  prefers  to  call  it 
an  "energy  challenge."  He  points  to  the 
fact  that  with  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  we  use  one-third  of  the 
world's  energy  output.  And  since  demand 
is  rimning  ahead  of  supply,  "we  could," 
in  the  President's  words,  "face  a  genuine 
energy  crisis  in  the  foreseeable  future." 
Only  swift  and  effective  action,  he  says, 
will  avert  the  possibility  of  future  crisis. 

'WTiether  or  not  we  have  an  energy 
crisis  or  an  energy  challenge,  certainly 
we  have  an  energy  problem,  and  a  serious 
one,  as  everyone  will  agree.  Whenever  a 
serious  national  problem  emerges  which 
requires  a  Government  resE>onse,  three 
issues  immediately  become  paramount: 
policy,  organization,  and  resources.  We 
need  a  sound  policy  to  tell  us  what  must 
be  done,  a  capable  organization  to  man- 
age the  doing  and  adequate  budget  re- 
sources to  pay  for  it.  I  will  address  these 
three  issues,  starting  wtih  the  funding 
aspect.  My  point  of  departure  for  these 
remarks  is  the  President's  recent  state- 
ment on  national  energy  needs,  related 
Executive  actions,  and  his  legislative  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  involving  energy 
organization. 

FUNDING   FOR    ENERGY    BESE.UICH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Budget  resources  always  are  of  interest 
to  the  Congress.  Other  resources  also  are 
important — the  skills  and  talents  of  peo- 
ple, physical  facilities,  a  proper  working 
environment.  However,  it  takes  money  to 
train  and  retain  people  and  build  and 
maintain  facilities:  and  it  is  the  Congress 
which  provides  money  for  the  execution 
of  governmental  policies.  Consequently, 
whenever  a  national  problem  is  identi- 
fied and  solutions  are  proposed,  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  know:  How  much  will  it 
cost? 

The  President  has  annotmced  that  he 
is  initiating  a  $10  billion  program  for 
research  and  development  in  the  energy 
field,  extending  over  the  next  5  years. 
Earlier,  Senator  Henry  Jackson  rec- 
ommended the  investment  of  $20  billion, 
extending  over  10  years.  So.  we  see  that 
both  the  President  and  the  Senator  are 
in  agreement  as  to  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment in  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, although  they  have  identified  dif- 
ferent time  spans. 

These  recommendations  dramatize  the 
seriousness  of  the  energy  problem  and 
bespeak  a  well-founded  faith  in  the 
results  of  research  and  development. 
How  much  money  we  actually  need  to 
spend,  and  in  what  specific  directions, 
are.  of  course,  questions  not  answered 
by  these  global  estimates.  We  need  much 
more  hard  information:  and  indeed,  the 
President  is  asking  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  head  up  a  survey  and 
evaluation  of  the  Nation's  research  and 
development  needs  in  the  energy  field. 

The  mandate  placed  by  the  President 
upon  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
threefold:  First,  to  undertake  an  im- 
mediate review  of  energy  research  and 
development  activities,  both  in  Go\ern- 


ment  and  private  sectors,  and  to  recom- 
mend an  integrated  program,  which  will 
actively  involve  industr>-  in  cooperative 
efforts  to  develop  and  demonstrate  new 
technologies  with  energy  applications; 
second,  to  recommend,  by  September  1  of 
this  year,  specific  projects  for  which  re- 
search and  development  moneys  should 
be  allocated  during  fiscal  year  1974:  and 
third,  to  make  recommendations,  by  De- 
cember 1  of  this  year,  for  energy-  re- 
search and  development  programs  which 
should  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget. 

I  should  explain  that  the  second  of 
the  three  tasks  jiLst  mentioned  is  as- 
sociated with  the  President's  proposal  to 
earmark  $100  million  for  expenditures 
during  fiscal  year  1974  in  energj'  research 
and  development.  His  announced  aim  in 
this  proposed  move  is  to  "give  impetus 
to"  the  $10  billion  effort  over  the  next  5 
years.  The  $100  million,  apparently  to  be 
reprogramed  from  existing  funds,  will 
be  used  for  accelerating  certain  projects 
now  underway  and  initiating  new  ones  In 
what  the  President  calls  "critical  re- 
search and  development  areas."  He  is  di- 
recting that  at  least  one-half  of  the  SI 00 
million  for  new  initiatives  be  assigned 
to  coal  research  and  development,  em- 
phasizing the  production  of  clean  liquid 
fuels  from  coal,  improving  mining  tech- 
niques from  the  standpoint  of  safety  and 
productivity,  stepping  up  the  coal  gasifi- 
cation program,  and  developing  im- 
proved combustion  systems.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  $100  million  is  pro- 
posed for  research  and  development  on 
advanced  energv*  conversion  systems,  en- 
\'ironmental  control,  geothermal  steam, 
conservation,  and  gas-cooled  nuclear  re- 
actors. 

We  can  see  from  this  outline  of  pre- 
ferred expenditures  that  the  President 
has  a  general  idea  where  SlOO  million 
of  research  money  should  be  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  As  I  said,  at  least  half 
the  amount  is  to  be  earmarked  for  coal 
research,  a  move  which  seems  to  be  well 
advised.  The  other  half  presumably  will 
be  allotted  in  the  areas  indicated,  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  other  energ\- 
policy  advisers.  They  also  will  determine 
what  energy  research  and  development 
programs  or  projects  should  be  supported 
in  succeeding  years. 

Several  additional  points  should  be 
noted  about  the  President's  funding  pro- 
posals. As  mentioned  above,  he  states 
that  he  is  "initiating"  a  $10  billion  re- 
search and  development  program  o\er  a 
5-year  period.  This  does  not  mean  that 
$10  billion  of  new  money  will  be  spent 
for  energy  research  and  development.  In 
fiscal  year  1974.  approximately  $772  mil- 
lion were  budgeted  for  this  purpose.  With 
normal  expansion  nnd  considering  the 
inflationar\'  factor,  the  yearly  allotments 
probably  would  increase  from  year  to 
year.  Consequently,  the  increment  of  new 
money  for  energy-  research  and  de\elop- 
ment,  averaged  over  a  5-year  period, 
would  be  much  less  than  the  $10  billion 
figure  seems  to  suggest. 

Another  noteworthy  point  is  that  the 
$100  million  which  he  recommends  in 
fiscal  year  1974  is  money  to  be  taken 
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from  existing  budgets.'  So  far  as  I  know 
he  is  not  recommending  a  supplemental 
appropiration  for  $100  million,  as  he  did 
for  cancer  research  baclc  in  1971.  His 
statement  of  June  29  insists  that  present 
budget  ceilings  for  fiscal  year  1974  must 
be  maintained,  and  the  $100  million 
worth  of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment is  to  be  funded  within  that  celling. 
The  interesting  question  Is:  Where  will 
the  money  come  from?  How  will  it  be 
made  available?  Presumably  it  will  en- 
tail reprograming  within  agencies.  I 
would  hope  that  the  President  does  not 
have  in  mind  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul" — taking  from  one  essential  re- 
search program  to  support  another. 

A  NATIONAL  POLICY  TOR  ENERGY 

We  come  now  to  the  policy  issue.  K 
one  were  to  ask:  "What  is  our  national 
policy  for  energy?"  we  would  be  hard 
put  to  answer.  The  only  pMJlicy  so  far,  it 
seems,  is  to  develop  ever  new  uses  for 
energy,  and  to  assume  that  it  will  always 
be  there  when  we  press  the  electric  light 
switch  or  drive  into  the  filling  station 
for  a  tank  full  of  gasoline.  Our  policy,  in 
short,  has  been  one  of  unrestricted  use, 
based  on  assumed  abundance. 

There  is  a  growing  national  awareness 
that  unpleasant  changes  are  in  store. 
There  are  gasoline  shortages,  electrical 
brownouts  and  blackouts,  and  other  in- 
terruptions in  the  supply  of  fuel  or  elec- 
tricity which  cause  inconveniences  and 
occasional  hardships  to  consumers,  to 
business  suppUers,  and  to  workers.  These 
are  symptoms  of  deeper  and  more  seri- 
ous energy  problems  which  confront  the 
United  States. 

A  natural  and  immediate  reaction  is 
to  look  to  conservation  measures — to  re- 
duce the  demand  because  the  supply  Is 
short.  The  President  urges  us,  and  so  do 
many  others,  to  conser\-e  fuel  and  en- 
ergy, to  cut  down  on  automobile  travel, 
air-conditioning,  and  use  of  electrical 
gadgetry  in  the  home  or  office.  We  are 
asked  to  travel  at  50  rather  than  60  or  70 
miles  per  hour  on  the  highways,  to  buy 
smaller  cars,  or  to  use  car  pools  and  pub- 
lic transportation,  and  to  restrain  in 
other  ways  the  habits  or  practices  of  an 
affluent  society,  which  consumes  so  much 
fuel  and  energy.  The  President  suggests 
that  a  5-percent  reduction  in  individual 
use  of  energy  over  the  next  12  months  is 
"a  reasonable  and  attainable  national 
goal." 

Another  specific  goal  of  the  adminis- 
tration, announced  by  the  President,  is 
to  reduce  energy  consumption  in  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  by  7  percent  over  the  next 
12  months.  Each  department  and  agency 
is  to  report  by  July  31  on  specific  steps 
to  be  taken  in  meeting  this  goal.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  will  monitor  agency  re- 
duction efforts  and  report  progress  to  the 
President.  Among  the  measures  to  be 
taken  are:  Reducing  the  level  of  air- 
conditioning  in  all  Federal  buildings  dur- 
ing the  summer:  cutting  down  the  num- 
ber of  official  trips  taken  by  Federal  em- 
ployees: and  purchase  or  leasing  of 
smaller  automobiles  and  other  vehicles 
which  provide  good  gasoline  mileage. 

The  President  reports  that  the  De- 


>  According  to  a  White  House  fact  sheet,  the 
$100  mUllon  Is  In  addition  to  the  $25  million 
requested  In  the  Department  of  Interiors  FY 
1974  budget. 


partment  of  Defense,  the  largest  single 
consumer  of  energy  within  the  executive 
branch,  has  already  taken  steps  to  I'e- 
duce  its  energy  demands  by  10  percent 
over  last  year,  without  jeopardizing  mili- 
tary preparedness. 

In  the  private  sector,  industry  users 
will  be  asked  to  cut  back  on  armecessary 
consumption  of  energy  and  participate 
actively  In  the  conservation  effort.  The 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Commerce 
will  meet  with  industrial  representatives 
to  promote  conservation.  In  doing  so,  the 
secretaries  will  work  with  Gov.  John  A. 
Love,  the  Director  of  the  newly  created 
Energy  Policy  Office— which  I  will  dis- 
cuss later.  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation will  work  with  the  Nation's  air- 
lines, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
reduce  the  speed  and  frequency  of  com- 
mercial airline  flights  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  fuel  consumption. 

These  conservation  efforts  are  neces- 
sary and  good.  We  have  to  discipline 
ourselves  as  a  nation  against  waste  and 
ostentation.  We  should  slow  down  a  bit 
in  our  driving  and  turn  off  those  light 
bulbs  early,  as  President  Johnson  be- 
came celebrated  for  doing  in  the  White 
House,  and  which  President  Nixon  now 
has  elevated  to  Government-wide  prac- 
tice. It  is  proper  for  the  Government  to 
take  the  lead,  and  set  an  example  in 
conserving  fuel  and  energy. 

To  put  these  conservation  measures 
in  perspective,  we  should  keep  clearly 
in  mind  that  the  energy  problem  has 
various  time  dimensions.  There  are 
short-range,  intermediate-range,  and 
long-range  energy  needs  and  various 
ways  to  meet  them.  Each  option  we 
choose  also  has  its  own  time  constant. 

Conservation  practices,  for  the  most 
part,  are  short-range  adjustments  to 
accommodate  our  daily  habits  and  pref- 
erences to  the  energy  deficits  of  the  sea- 
son. They  alone  cannot  help  as  very 
much  in  the  longer  term.  True,  we  can 
design  buildings  for  more  efficient  light- 
ing, heating,  and  cooling;  we  can  dis- 
courage automobile  use  by  taxes  on 
horsepower  and  weight,  or  by  installing 
effective  mass  transit  systems  in  our 
cities.  Such  longer-range  conservation 
measures  at  best  are  slow  to  induce 
change.  They  may  help  to  bring  about 
a  better  public  understanding  of  energj- 
problems  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
produce  the  desired  solutions. 

In  the  longer-range,  our  energy  needs 
will  be  met  less  by  reducing  demand 
than  by  expanding  supply.  For  we  are 
an  industrial  nation.  Fuel  and  energy 
are  the  economic  lifeblood  of  the  indus- 
trial system  in  the  United  States  and, 
indeed,  of  the  developed  nations  of  the 
world.  We  are  a  nation  on  wheels — 
burning  up  almost  300  million  gallons 
of  gasoline  a  day.  We  are  a  nation  of 
electrified  farms  and  factories,  offices, 
and  homes.  We  are  the  world's  greatest 
consumer  of  energy.  We  are  committed 
to  a  policy  of  economic  growth  and  in- 
ternational competition  which  requires 
an  expanding  energy  base. 

Today,  oil  is,  in  large  part,  the  energy 
base  of  our  industrial  system.  It  accounts 
for  45  percent  of  all  energy  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  a  figure  expected  to 
increase.  More  than  30  percent  of  our 
oil  needs  cm-rently  is  supplied  by  other 


nations.  The  awkward  and  embarrassing 
fact,  so  widely  publicized  in  recent 
months,  is  that  the  United  States  de- 
pends on  Arab  countries  for  a  significant 
portion  of  its  oil. 

According  to  a  White  House  statement 
of  April  18,  1973,  if  present  trends  are 
allowed  to  continue,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  import  from  50  to  60  per- 
cent of  its  oil  supply  by  1985.  Of  these 
imports,  30  to  40  percent  probably  would 
come  from  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources. 
Together  with  Iran,  the  Arab  countries 
produce  42  percent  of  the  world's  oil  out- 
put and  hold  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
proved  reserves,  said  to  be  670  billion 
barrels. 

Projections  of  oil  imports  for  the  next 
5  or  10  years  point  to  alarming  conse- 
quences in  the  financial  drain  of  billions 
of  dollars,  a  threat  to  our  fiscal  integrity 
and  trade  balance,  and  the  danger  of 
dependence  on  unstable  and  even  un- 
friendly governments  for  the  essentials 
of  our  national  well-being.  The  lesson  is 
drawn  that  we  must  take  steps  now  to 
decide  upon  a  national  policy — which 
means  a  national  strategy — to  harness 
the  energy  resources  still  plentiful  in 
our  own  Nation. 

Since  gasoline  shortages  are  a  visible 
fact  of  life,  and  affect  almost  everyone, 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to  immedi- 
ate necessities  than  to  long-range  strat- 
egies. The  President  cites  approvingly, 
among  other  things,  his  voluntary  oil  al- 
location program  to  help  farmers  and 
independent  refiners  and  marketers  re- 
ceive an  equitable  share  of  available 
supplies.  Those  who  criticize  voluntary 
allocation  as  ineffective  score  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  energy  statement  for  its 
failure  to  propose  a  mandatory  program 
and  for  its  general  lack  of  a  sense  of 
urgency." 

Whatever  we  do  in  the  short  run  to 
conserve  energy  and  to  redistribute 
available  supplies,  heavy  investments  in 
money,  time,  and  technology  will  be 
necessary  before  energy  resources  are 
developed  to  the  point  of  making  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  productive  and 
commercial  use.  As  an  example,  even  if 
more  oil  is  pumped  from  domestic  wells, 
or  imported  from  abroad,  it  has  to  be 
refined  to  make  the  gasoline  and  other 
fuels  needed  for  daily  use.  The  President 
tells  us  that  at  least  eight  oil  companies 
have  decided  to  construct  additional  re- 
fining facilities.  His  estimate  is  that 
witliin  the  next  3  years,  these  projects 
will  increase  refinery  capacity  by  more 
than  1.5  million  barrels  daily.  This  rep- 
resents a  10-percent  increase  over  exist- 
ing capacity.  Not  an  insignificant 
amount;  yet  it  will  take  3  years  to 
achieve  a  10-percent  increase  in  refin- 
ing capacity. 

In  a  broader  context,  and  considering 
all  the  potentials  for  energy  develop- 
ment, the  Government  will  have  to  con- 
tribute its  share  of  investment  and  sup- 
port, for  national  energy  policy  is  a  pub- 
lic and  not  a  private  matter.  Economic 
self-interest,  by  itself,  will  not  insure  that 
the  resources  will  be  developed  for  opti- 
mum use  or  in  conformance  with  the  na- 
tional policy  which  must  be  established. 
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We  are  in  this  curious  kind  of  situa- 
tion. The  United  States  is  in  the  "twi- 
light" of  the  fossil  fuel  age,  and  yet  we 
have  a  vast  potential  in  fossil  fuels  to  de- 
velop and  use.  We  have  used  energy  re- 
sources as  if  their  abundance  will  last 
forever.  Now  the  day  of  reckoning  is 
upon  us.  The  reckoning  becomes  sharper 
as  environmental  considerations  limit 
the  use  of  available  fuels. 

It  is  generally  recognized  and  accepted 
that  better  uses  as  well  as  new  sources 
of  fossil  fuels  must  be  explored.  When  we 
close  down  an  oil  field,  more  than  half 
the  oil  is  still  in  the  ground.  Then  too, 
there  is  oil  in  vast  quantities  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  shale  deposits  of  our 
mountain  States.  There  is  coal  enough 
for  several  centuries.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems are :  How  to  recover  that  oil  in  the 
groimd;  how  to  make  oil  from  shale 
cheap  enough;  and  how  to  make  coal- 
burning  clean  enough.  These  problems 
are  not  only  technical  but  economic,  en- 
vironmental, and  even  political. 

Even  if  fossil  fuel  sources  are  tapped 
for  more  energy  production,  they  are  not 
the  whole  answer  to  our  energy  needs — 
looking  down  the  road.  These  are  finite, 
depletable  resources,  and  they  are  in  de- 
mand for  other  uses  than  energy  produc- 
tion. Petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  an 
important  source  of  raw  materials  for 
products  of  the  petrochemical  industries, 
where  they  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  valuable  to  our  economy  as  chemi- 
icals  than  as  sources  of  heat  energy.  We 
should  recognize  and  allow  for  these  im- 
portant trends  toward  such  uses  in  as- 
sessing the  energy  potentials  of  fossil 
fuels. 

Nuclear  power — fission  or  fusion — has 
the  greatest  potential  for  meeting  the 
Nation's  future  energy  needs.  At  this 
stage  of  development  and  use,  nuclear 
power  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Today,  4  per- 
cent of  the  electric  generating  capacity  of 
the  United  States  is  by  nuclear  fission.  By 
1980.  this  percentage  is  expected  to  rise 
to  20  percent,  and  by  the  year  2000.  to  50 
to  60  percent. 

How  fortimate  for  this  Nation  that  our 
Government  was  foresighted  enough  to 
recognize,  more  than  a  decade  ago.  the 
importance  of  nuclear  power  to  supple- 
ment other  sources  of  energy.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  I  have  been  privileged  to  play  a 
part  in  that  effort  and  to  help  bring  about 
the  civilian  power  programs  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  These  pro- 
grams come  closer  to  approximating  a 
national  plan  than  anything  else  in  the 
energy  field. 

The  impact  of  nuclear  technology, 
present  and  potential,  is  thrown  into 
sharp  relief  when  we  consider  that  in 
1960  only  three  comparatively  small  cen- 
tral-station reactors  for  producing  elec- 
tric power  were  in  operation.  Today,  we 
have  30  central-station  nuclear  plants 
producing  electricity.  Additionally,  60  are 
under  construction  and  75  more  are  on 
order.  All  these  plants,  when  in  operation, 
will  have  a  capacity  for  producing  150.000 
megawatts  of  electricity.  The  present 
generating  capacity  in  the  United  States 
from  hydro,  fossil  fuel,  and  nuclear  fuel 
is  about  350.000  megawatts. 

Civilian  power  reactors  now  in  use  are 


known  as  light  water  reactors — LWR. 
There  are  two  types:  pressurized  water 
and  boiling  water.  They  are  proven  reac- 
tors resting  in  large  part  on  technology 
developed  for  Navy  nuclear  powerplants, 
of  which  more  than  100  now  drive  sub- 
marines and  surface  ships.  The  Navy 
has  accumulated  1,000  reactor  years  of 
safe  operating  experience.  It  is  these 
proven  reactors  on  which  we  must  de- 
pend to  expand  nuclear  power  for  civil- 
ian use  in  the  years  immediatley  ahead. 

Other  reactor  types  are  under  devel- 
opment or  construction.  For  example,  a 
high-temperature,  gas-cooled  reactor  is 
expected  soon  to  be  producing  330  mega- 
watts of  electricity  in  Colorado.  This  is  a 
demonstration  reactor.  If  successful,  it 
will  open  the  way  to  large-scale  com- 
mercial plants  which  use  the  element 
thorium  as  a  fuel. 

Still  more  revolutionary  in  use  of  our 
nuclear  fuel  resources  is  the  breeder  re- 
actor. Even  now,  imder  our  national  nu- 
clear power  program,  we  are  preparing 
to  build  a  400-megawatt  demonstration 
plant  utilizing  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor — LMFBR.  It  will  pro- 
vide practical,  on-line  working  experi- 
ence with  an  energy  process  that  will 
increase  the  energy  recoverable  from  our 
uranium  ores  at  least  thirty-fold.  This 
offers  a  virtually  limitless  source  of 
energy.  Today's  light  water  reactors  use 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  potential 
energy  in  the  uranium  fuel  they  burn. 
The  LMFBR,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
designed  to  utilize  60  percent  or  more  of 
this  potential  energy  and,  moreover,  to 
permit  use  of  higher  cost  uraniimi  ores 
without  significant  economic  penalty  to 
the  consumer. 

The  LMFBR  promises  a  large  and  ef- 
fective expansion  of  energy  supplies.  Can 
the  promise  of  the  LMFBR  be  realized— 
and  when?  Like  many  other  energy  con- 
cepts, this  concept  has  t)een  proved  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  numerous  reactor 
experiments.  Other  nations  also  have 
been  working  on  it  and  have  experi- 
mental plants  in  operation;  indeed,  it  is 
the  primary  long-range  energy  develop- 
ment effort  of  every  advanced  industrial 
nation  of  the  world.  After  10  years  or 
more  of  intensive  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  are  ready  to  move  into  a  large- 
scale  engineering  and  demonstration 
plant  program.  It  will  take  8.  possibly  10 
years  to  build  that  first  plant  and  to  test 
it  in  operation.  And.  before  the  economic 
use  of  the  LMFBR  can  be  established,  one 
or  possibly  two  more  full-scale  demon- 
strations reactors  will  have  to  be  built. 
This,  along  with  other  engineering  and 
safety  work,  must  be  done  to  provide  a 
sound  industrial  base  for  supplying  en- 
ergy needs  from  this  source. 

If  three  demonstration  plants  are 
built  in  sequence,  it  will  take  15  to  20 
years  before  all  of  them  are  on-line.  At 
the  present  pace  of  decisionmaking  in 
Washington,  we  may  well  be  in  the  1990's 
and  pushing  the  turn  of  the  century  be- 
fore the  LMFBR  is  fully  proven  for  com- 
mercial operation, 

I  say  the  LMFBR  development  should 
be  stepped  up.  Building  of  the  first  dem- 
onstration plant  is  ready  to  go.  awaiting 
Government-industry  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  a  contract.  Funding  of  prelimi- 
nary design  work  for  the  second  demon- 


stration plant  was  added  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  current  authoriza- 
tion bill  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  this  month. 

The  Joint  Committee  also  recom- 
mended additional  funds  for  reseach  and 
development  on  the  gas-cooled,  fast 
breeder  reactor  and  restored  funds  to 
the  AEC  budget  to  continue  work  on  the 
molten  salt  breeder — work  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  terminated  this 
June  30.  These  are  other  promising  ap- 
proaches to  nuclear  breeding.  The  Joint 
Committee  regards  the  investigation  of 
these  technologies  as  prudent  and  jus- 
tifiable to  advance  breeder  technology 
on  a  broad  front. 

We  should  try  to  compress  the  time 
scale  of  the  LMFBR  because  we  must 
develop  the  energy  base  for  the  future. 
We  must  must  give  heed  not  only  to  our 
own  necessities  but  to  those  of  our  chil- 
dren and  the  generations  to  come.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  to  learn  about  energy- 
shortages.  It  is  that  they  cannot  be  solved 
in  a  day,  or  a  year,  or  even  a  decade.  Re- 
search and  development  efforts  which 
give  rise  to  new  families  of  reactors,  as 
well  as  broad  technological  advances  in 
nonnuclear  fields,  are  measured  in  dec- 
ades if  not  generations.  Concept  and  de- 
sign take  years  to  develop.  Costly  experi- 
mental and  test  facilities  must  be  built 
and  engineering  and  proof  testing  must 
be  done  with  each  of  these  concepts  of 
design.  Reliability,  safety,  economic  op- 
eration, and  public  acceptability  must 
be  shown.  And  commercial  powerplants 
take  years  to  build,  even  after  construc- 
tion permits  are  granted. 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  A  SOUND  ENERGY  POLICY 

I  would  now  like  to  sum  up.  in  general 
terms,  what  I  consider  to  be  essential 
attributes  of  a  sound  energy  policy  for 
the  Nation.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
novel  in  the  points  to  be  made.  They 
reflect  the  concerns  ^of  many  in  the 
Congress  and  elsewhere.  They  emphasize 
issues  which  will  have  to  be  considered 
by  policymakers  and  planners  in  the 
energy  field. 

Sound  policy  in  the  energy  field  re- 
quires, first  and  foremost,  that  we  project 
our  energy  needs  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
information  we  can  get,  and  that  we  have 
a  comprehensive  national  plan  for  meet- 
ing those  needs.  In  the  electrical  energy 
component,  for  example,  this  plan  will 
have  to  provide  for  systematic  expansion 
of  generating  capacity.  I  liave  seen  esti- 
mates, on  the  basis  of  projected  needs, 
that  by  1980 — in  less  than  7  years — we 
will  need  more  than  double  the  electrical 
generating  capacity  we  have  today;  and 
by  the  year  2000,  we  will  need  three 
times  the  capacity  of  1980. 

Soimd  policy  requires  thai  we  mount 
and  maintain  research  and  development 
programs  to  harness  energy  from  all 
promising  sources,  whether  these  be  the 
heat  of  the  Sun  or  the  Earth,  the  ocean 
tides,  the  fusion  of  hydrogen  atoms,  or 
other  potentials  not  yet  explored.  Funds 
for  these  research  and  development  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  judiciously  appor- 
tioned. First  and  foremost  is  the  selection 
of  the  highest  priority  projects.  Then, 
appropriate  levels  of  effort  have  to  be 
maintained,  to  insure  continuity  and 
balance.  As  breakthroughs  occur  or  more 
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promising  results  are  indicated  in  one 
direction  rather  than  anothei-,  our  re- 
search and  development  efforts  should  be 
so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  respond 
quickly  to  such  developments. 

Sound  policy  requires  that  Govern- 
ment and  industry  join  together  in  co- 
operative endeavors  and  a  reasonable  ap- 
portionment of  responsibilities  and  risks 
in  developing  new  sources  of  energy.  I  use 
the  term  "industry"  in  a  broad  sense  to 
Include  not  only  the  electrical  and  other 
utilities,  both  publicly  and  privately 
owned,  but  equipment  manufacturers 
and  producers  of  raw  materials  which 
bear  upon  energy  development.  We  know 
from  experience  that  these  jojit  efforts 
are  necessary  but  often  difficult  to  ar- 
range. The  LMFBR  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
electrical  utilities  have  joined  together 
in  a  cooperative  arrangement,  with  two 
public  service  corporations  to  carry  on 
this  joint  effort.  However,  there  are 
many  difficult  problems  about  the  shar- 
ing of  investments,  risks,  and  manage- 
ment controls. 

Sound  policy  requires  that  we  mini- 
mize our  dependency  in  the  long  run  on 
foreign  supplies  of  fuel  and  energy.  We 
live  in  an  interdependent  world;  and.  of 
course,  we  should  see  to  maintain  friend- 
ly and  cooperative  political  and  business 
relationships  with  other  nations  in  the 
interest  of  continued  production  and 
equitable  distribution  of  such  fuel  sources 
as  oil.  natural  gas.  and  uranium.  Never- 
theless, a  concerted  national  effort  must 
be  made  to  avoid  excessive  dependence  on 
foreign  .sources,  particularly  in  unstable 
areas,  for  the  energy  fuels  to  maintain 
our  industrial  and  military  .strength. 

Sound  policy  requires  that,  in  pursuing 
systematic  development  and  production 
efforts  to  acquire  needed  energy  sup- 
plies, we  avoid  the  furtherance  of  monop- 
olistic controls,  rigged  markets,  and 
price  gouging  of  American  consumers. 
Too  much  is  at  stake  in  this  Nation's 
future  to  permit  the  energy  crisis  to  be 
manipulated  for  profiteering  and  undue 
pnviite  advantage.  Powerful  forces  in 
segments  of  the  energy  field  are  work- 
ing toward  monopoly  control.  It  is  the 
Gove'Timenfs  re.'^ponsibility  to  counter 
th'-se  trends — to  expose  tliem  to  the  pub- 
lic- eye.  and  to  take  whatever  measures 
are  necc'^>ary  to  regulate  and  control 
them  in  the  interests  of  full  competition, 
fair  pricing,  optimum  production,  wide 
distribution,  and  proper  regard  for  pub- 
lic salcty. 

Sound  policy  requires  a  proper  balance 
between  environmental  and  economic 
needs.  We  cannot  yield  indiscriminately 
to  the  emotional  demands  of  zealot.=:  for 
an  immaculate  environment,  or  to  the 
calculating  demands  of  hard-nosed  en- 
trepreneurs who.  in  search  of  profits. 
v.Duld  foul  the  air  and  water  v.ith  in- 
dustrial waste.  Competing  sets  of  values, 
both  ncces.>ary  to  the  Nation's  health 
and  welfare,  are  at  work.  It  will  take 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order  to 
reconcile  them.  The  answer  cannot  be 
procrastination  and  stalemate,  but  deci- 
sions that  are  sane  and  sensible  for  a 
nation  that  is  dynamic,  not  stptic;  grow- 
ing, not  declining;  with  energy  needs 
doubling  or  tripling  within  relatively 
short  spans  of  time. 


Sound  policy  requires  conservation 
measures  to  reduce  consumption  of 
energy.  Such  measures,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  are  worthwliile  and  necessary 
even  though  they  cannot  be  the  full  an- 
swer to  energy  deficits  down  the  road. 
Restraint  and  self-di.scipline  are  essen- 
tial, not  only  for  individual  users  of 
energ\-  but  for  commercial  and  govern- 
mental, including  military,  users.  Incen- 
tives and  regulations,  where  appropriate, 
should  be  developed  to  promote  conser- 
vation measures;  and  Federal  assistance 
should  be  provided,  as  in  promoting 
mass  transit  to  reduce  automobile  travel. 

Finally,  sound  energy  policy  requires 
a  firm  and  competent  organizational 
bane  in  Government.  President  Nixon,  in 
his  recent  message,  proposes  a  far-reach- 
ing realinement  of  governmental  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  for  energy  re- 
search and  development,  production,  and 
policy  coordination.  I  will  now  address 
the  President's  organization  proposal, 
stating  the  rationale  as  I  understand  it, 
and  giving  my  preliminary  reactions.  We. 
in  the  Congress,  of  course,  will  need  time 
to  study  this  proposal  in  detail.  We  will 
have  to  determine  whether  it  is  well-con- 
sidered and  deserving  of  acceptance.  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  some  modifica- 
tion. The  Congress  will  want  to  be  as- 
sured that  this  is  a  workable  oruaniza- 
tion.  one  which  will  perform  with  realism 
and  competence. 

REALINEMENT    OF    GOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

First,  the  President  proposes  a  new 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources—DENR— which  will  include  as 
one  of  five  operating  units  an  Energy  and 
Minerals  AdminLstration.  The  other  four 
Administrations  in  the  Department 
would  be:  Land  and  Recreation  Re- 
sources; Water  Resources;  Oceanic. 
Atmospheric,  and  Earth  Sciences;  and 
Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs.  Each  of 
the  Administrators  heading  these  com- 
ponents would  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate-  The  new  Department, 
based  upon  the  existing  Department  of 
Interior,  and  encompassing  additional 
resource-oriented  functions  transferred 
from  other  departments  and  agencies, 
would  have  an  estimated  budget  of 
S5.385  billion  and  91.150  full-time  em- 
ployees. 

The  DENR  proposal  re.state.s.  with 
some  modifications  and  more  emphasis 
on  the  energy  aspect.  President  Nixon's 
proposal  to  create  a  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources,  first  made  in  January 
1971.  Directing  our  attention  to  the 
energy  comtX)nent.  the  Administrator  of 
Energy  and  Minerals  in  DENR  would  be 
responsible  for  assessing  national  energy 
and  mineral  needs  and  production  ca- 
pabilities, relating  them  to  Federal  pol- 
icy, plans,  and  requirements,  including 
research  and  development.  He  would 
encourage  energy  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental safeguards.  The  Adminis- 
trator would  collect  and  analyze  energy 
data  and  statistics  and  administer 
health  and  industrial  safety  programs  in 
the  energy  field.  Federal  agencies  for 
the  marketing  of  plectric  power  also 
would  be  within  his  Area  of  responsibil- 
ity. 


Existing  energy  organizations  and 
programs  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior would  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Department.  These  include  OfRce  of 
Energy  Conservation;  Office  of  Energy 
Data  and  Analysis;  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas;  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment ;  Bureau  of  Mines — except  Office  of 
Coal  Research  and  Energy  research  cen- 
ters; Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety 
Administration;  and  Bonneville,  South- 
eastern, Southwestern,  and  Alaska  Pow- 
er Administrations.  Additionally,  the 
uranium  and  thorium  assessment  pro- 
gram would  be  transferred  from  the 
AEC.  and  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  second  organizational  move 
would  be  to  create  an  independent 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration—ERDA.  This  Administra- 
tion would  be  headed  by  an  Administra- 
tor—and a  Deputy  Administrator— ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Based  upon  the  AEC  complex  of  labora- 
tories, facilities,  and  contractor  orga- 
nizations, ERDA  would  be  the  key  Gov- 
ernment agency  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  all  forms  of  energy.  In  the 
President's  words: 

The  new  Administration  would  have  cen- 
tral responsibility  for  the  planning,  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  Government's 
energy  research  and  development  and  for 
working  with  Industry  so  that  promising 
new  technologies  can  be  developed  and  put 
promptly  to  work.  The  new  Administration 
would  be  organized  to  give  significant  new 
emphasis  to  fossil  fuels  and  potential  new 
forms  of  energy,  while  also  assuring  con- 
tinued progress  in  developing  nuclear  power. 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement  that 
ERDA  will  be  a  focal  agency  for  research 
and  development  of  energy  in  all  forms, 
not  ju-st  nuclear.  This  should  allay  the 
concerns  of  those  who  fear  that  nonnu- 
clear  research  and  development  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  an  atomic  energy  agency 
with  a  different  name.  It  makes  good 
sense,  in  my  opinion,  to  build  a  new  re- 
search and  development  agency  for  en- 
ergy upon  the  broad  technical  base  of 
the  AEC's  existing  laboratories  and  fa- 
cilities, its  experienced  industrial  con- 
tractor organizations,  its  trained  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians. 

ERDA  would  acquire  all  of  the  func- 
tions, authorities,  and  resources  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  two  ex- 
ceptions ;  First,  the  uranium  and  thorium 
assessment  program— transferred  to 
DENR,  and  second,  the  Commission's 
licensing,  regulatory  and  related  envi- 
ronmental and  Safety  functions.  The 
function?  transferred  to  ERDA  from 
AEC  would  include  nuclear  materials 
production,  reactor  development,  mili- 
tary applications,  physical  research,  bio- 
medical and  environmental  research, 
controlled  thermonuclear  research,  non- 
nuclear  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  other  nonregulatory  functions. 

Additionally,  ERDA  would  acquire  the 
Department  of  Interior's  research  and 
development  functions  in  fossil  fuels. 
Specifically,  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
and  the  energy  research  centers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  synthane  pilot 
plant  for  high  BTU  coal  conversion,  now 
under  construction  in  Bruceton,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  would  be  transferred  to  ERDA, 
Research  and  development  in  under- 
ground power  transmission,  now  in  In- 
terior, also  would  be  transferred.  Meas- 
ured by  1973  budget  and  persoimel  esti- 
mates for  the  functions  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  new  agency,  ERDA  would 
have  a  budget  of  $2,322  billion  and  6.750 
full-time  employees.  According  to  the 
White  House  statement  of  June  29,  the 
bulk  of  the  $25  million  requested  in  the 
1974  budget  of  the  Interior  Department 
also  would  be  transferred  to  ERDA. 

The  licensing,  regulatory  and  related 
functions  of  the  AEC  would  remain  with 
the  truncated  five-member  Commission, 
renamed  the  Nuclear  Energy  Commis- 
sion— NEC.  The  resources  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  AEC's  licensing  and  reg- 
ulatory functions  are  estimated  at  $40 
million  in  net  1973  budget  outlays  and 
about  1,275  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployees. The  precise  separation  of  func- 
tions as  between  ERDA  and  NEC  is  not 
specified  in  the  draft  legislation  but  is 
the  subject  of  studies  now  under  way. 

Third,  by  Executive  Order  No.  11726 
of  June  29.  1973,  the  President  has  cre- 
ated an  Energy  Police  Office — EPO — 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Tills  is  not  altogether  a  new  action,  since 
the  President  created  a  National  Energy 
Office  by  Executive  Order  No.  11712  of 
April  18.  1973.  At  that  time,  it  will  be 
recalled,  three  assistants  to  the  Presi- 
dent. John  D.  Ehrlichman,  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, and  George  P.  Shultz  were  des- 
ignated a  Special  Committee  on  Energy. 
The  Director  of  the  National  Energy 
Office  was  to  recommend  policies  and 
guidelines  for  Government-sponsored 
energy  programs  under  the  supervision 
of  the  special  committee.  The  President 
had  appointed  Charles  J.  DiBona  as  a 
special  consultant  on  energy,  to  take 
charge  of  an  energy  staff  in  the  Presi- 
dent's office  and  apparently  also  to  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  director. 

The  new  Energy  Policy  Office  absorbs 
the  previous  National  Energy  Office  and 
replaces  the  Special  Committee  on  Ener- 
gy. The  EPO  is  to  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor, who  will  serve  also  as  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Energy.  According  to  the 
White  House  statement  on  the  subject, 
the  "Director  will  serve  as  the  President's 
principal  energy  advisor  and  be  respon- 
sible for  identifying  major  problems,  re- 
viewing alternatives,  making  policy  rec- 
ommendations, assuring  that  agencies 
develop  short  and  long-range  plans,  and 
for  monitoring  the  implementation  of 
approved  energy  policies." 

The  President  announced  on  June  29. 
1973,  that  he  was  appointing  Governor 
Love,  of  Colorado,  as  the  Director  of 
EPO.  Upon  officially  accepting  this  posi- 
tion, Governor  Love  will  resign  his  State 
office.  According  to  the  President's 
statement,  Mr.  DiBona,  special  consul- 
tant on  energy,  will  continue  in  his  pres- 
ent advisory  capacity,  working  within 
EPO. 

The  President  also  announced  that  he 
would  order  the  establishment  of  a  high- 
level  Advisory  Council  to  assist  the  EPO 
Director.  I  understand  that  the  mem- 
bership is  to  comprise  representatives  of 
coal,  oil  and  gas  Industries,  public  utili- 
ties,  automobile    manufacturers,    State 


governments,  and  environmental  and 
scientific  interests,  although  the  com- 
position of  the  Advisory  Council  has  not 
yet  been  described  in  detail.  Presumably 
Governor  Love  will  determine  the  make- 
up of  the  advisory  group. 

Draft  legislation  to  create  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  on  June 
29.  Since  the  Energy  Policy  Office  and 
its  Ad%1soi7  Council  are  created  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  the  President  did  not  in- 
clude them  in  the  legislative  package. 
I  have  introduced  this  bill,  by  request. 
Mr.  HoRTON.  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  our  committee,  is  a  cosponsor. 
The  bill  iH.R.  9090)  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

SOME    PRELIMINARY    OBSERVATIONS 

My  preliminary  reaction  to  these  or- 
ganizational proposals  is  that  they  out- 
line a  promising  pattern  but.  at  tlie  same 
time,  pose  many  difficult  problems  which 
will  have  to  be  resolved  in  legislative 
hearings  and  amendatory  provisions  to 
the  original  bill.  For  leading  with  longer 
term  energy  problems,  the  most  promis- 
ing aspect,  as  I  ..ee  it.  is  transforming  the 
AEC  into  a  broadbased  Energ>-  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  I  have 
been  convinced  for  some  time  that  this 
step  should  be  taken,  and  have,  on  several 
occasions,  conveyed  my  views  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. An  earlier  preparatory  step 
was  the  provision,  already  mentioned,  in 
the  1971  AEC  Authorization  Act.  which 
I  supported  and  the  Congress  approved, 
permitting  the  AEC  to  undertake  re- 
search in  nonnuclear  as  well  as  nuclear 
energy.  In  other  words,  the  Congress  al- 
ready has  authorized  the  general  use  of 
AEC  facilities  and  talents  for  all  types 
of  energy  research  and  development. 
President  Nixon's  request  that  the  AEC 
direct  an  evaluative  survey  of  energy 
research  and  development  needs  is  in 
line  with  this  authorization. 

The  part  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal relating  to  ERDA  presents  some 
difficult  problems,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal to  the  legislation.  The  bill  pro- 
poses to  separate  the  licensing  and  reg- 
ulatory functions  for  retention  by  the 
truncated  AEC — or  NEC — with  most 
other  functions  transferred  to  the  ERDA. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  identify  regula- 
tory functions,  and  there  is  no  defini- 
tion of  such  functions  in  the  bill.  Thus, 
it  is  not  clear  on  its  face  what  the  bill 
requires  in  the  sorting  out  and  alloca- 
tion of  responsibilities  between  ERDA 
and  NEC.  Language  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  assigning  numerous  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Commission,  complicates 
the  problem  of  dividing  up  the  functions 
and  insuring  that  essental  ones  will  not 
fall  between  the  cracks,  or  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  will  not  be  nullified. 

I  can  think  of  numerous  examples  to 
illustrate  the  point.  Perhaps  one  or  two 
will  suffice.  The  law  provides  for  a  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  AEC.  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Commission.  What  happens  to  this 
statutory  office  upon  the  transfer?  It  is 
not  clear  whether  this  office  lapses  al- 
together, or  is  transferred  to  ERDA.  or 
remains  in  some  capacity  with  NEC. 


The  law  presently  ties  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  rather  closelv 
to  the  AEC.  The  committee  must  be  kept 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  AEC  ac- 
tivities, and  it  has  statutor5-  duties  in 
authorizing  programs,  reviewing  certain 
types  of  agreements,  and  so  forth.  In 
what  ways  is  the  committee  affected  by 
the  proposed  reorganization?  Certainly, 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Congress  wiil  be  quite  interested  to  know. 
Will  both  ERDA  and  NEC  be  accountable 
to  the  Joint  Committee,  as  the  AEC  was 
in  the  past? 

Considering  the  bread  energ^■  research 
and  development  responsibilities  of 
ERDA,  how  will  the  jurisdictional  Inter- 
ests of  other  committees  in  the  Congress 
be  accommodated?  Because  H.R.  9090  is 
a  reorganization  bill,  it  was  referred  in 
the  House  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  for  consideration.  If 
and  when  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law, 
the  committees  h:iving  jurisdictional  in- 
terest in  energy  affairs  will  be  severally 
involved  in  the  authorization,  funding, 
and  legislative  oversight  of  the  acti\ities 
in  the  new  organizations. 

The  diffusion  of  energy  matters  among 
numerous  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  has  led  to  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy.  It  would 
make  sense,  in  keeping  with  the  proposed 
reorganizations  on  the  executive  side,  to 
transform  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  into  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Energy.  Conceivably  the  committee's 
representation  could  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude members  of  other  committees  hav- 
ing related  responsibilities.  An  aJtema- 
tive  to  a  joint  committee,  of  course,  is 
separate  House  and  Senate  committees 
on  energy.  Without  at  this  time  passing 
judgment  on  the  alternatives.  I  would  re- 
mind the  Members  that  exacting  respon- 
sibilities in  monitoring  nuclear  develop- 
ment and  production  programs  and  proj- 
ects, encompassing  military  as  well  as 
civilian  applications,  still  must  be  met. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  the  expertise  In  membership  and 
staff  and  the  cumulative  experience  of 
25  years  or  more  in  dealing  with  such 
matters. 

The  heart  of  the  new  administration — 
ERDA — from  the  energy  standpoint  Is 
research  and  development — exploring 
energy  potentials  and  bringing  them  to 
the  point  of  practical  usage.  At  the  same 
time,  the  new  department — DEINR — lui- 
doubtedly  will  have  to  conduct  research 
and  development  programs  in  support  of 
its  energy  functions  centered  in  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Energj'  Resources.  As- 
sessing national  needs,  developing  plans 
and  policies,  and  promoting  conservation 
measures,  cannot  be  done  without  re- 
search and  development.  The  depart- 
ment, with  an  energy  component,  and 
the  independent  agency  apparently  will 
have  overlapping  responsibilities.  In 
practice,  coordination  between  them  will 
be  essential  but  not  easy  to  achieve.  Pre- 
sumably the  President's  advisor,  in  the 
capacity  of  Director  of  the  EPO.  will  be 
charged  with  effecting  the  necessary 
coordination. 

This  policy  and  coordinating  mecha- 
nism, for  energy  policies  and  programs, 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  executive 
branch,  is  bound  to  create  some  problems 
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on  Its  own.  On  the  one  hand,  the  lack  of  a 
suitable  mechanism  for  energy  policy 
development  and  coordination  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  comment  and 
criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  strong 
policy  direction  from  the  EPO  may  be 
viewed  as  possible  interference  with  the 
independence  and  initiative  both  of  the 
Secretary  of  DENR  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  ERDA,  if  those  organizations  are 
created.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  talk 
of  an  "energy  czar." 

Uneasiness  about  an  energy  czar  seems 
to  underlie  the  congressional  preference 
for  a  Presidential  advisory  apparatus  on 
energy  affairs  which  has  more  than  one 
member,  and  appointments  to  which 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  A 
bill  » S.  70 )  providing  for  a  three-member 
Council  on  Energy  Policy  in  the  Execu- 
tive OfSce  of  the  President,  the  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, passed  the  Senate  on  May  10,  1973. 
Among  the  duties  of  this  Council  would 
be  to  develop  and  update  a  national 
energy  plan  embracing  the  development, 
utilization,  and  conservation  of  energy 
within  the  United  States. 

It  is  evident  that  the  President  and 
the  Senate  have  a  somewhat  different 
approach  to  the  high-level  energy  policy 
unit  in  the  Executive  OfiBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  considering  these  matters,  we 
may  have  to  reconcile  the  different  ap- 
proaches and  make  additional  decisions 
about  the  membership,  authority,  and 
duties  of  both  the  coordinating  and  ad- 
visory mechanisms,  keeping  In  mind  that 
the  Senate  action  was  taken  before  the 
President  submitted  his  own  organiza- 
tional proposals  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  the 
prime  policy  considerations  and  outlined 
the  pattern  of  reorganization  proposed  by 
the  President  to  provide  for  the  energy 
needs  of  cur  Nation.  Our  committee  in- 
tends to  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  9090,  in- 
corporating the  reorganlzatlonal  pro- 
posals. Hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
July  24,  25,  and  26,  1973.  These  will  serve 
to  place  on  the  record  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  Federal  energy  orga- 
nization and  to  examine  the  major  prob- 
lem areas.  After  the  August  recess,  addi- 
tional hearings  will  be  scheduled,  so  that 
the  committee  can  examine,  with  the 
necessary  detail  and  particularity,  all 
facets  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
Is  not  confined  to  energy  matters  alone; 
it  proposes  a  new  department  encompas- 
sing management  of  water  resources;  oil 
and  gas  pipeline  safety;  power  market- 
ing; Indian  and  territorial  affairs;  recre- 
ation, fisheries,  and  wildlife;  raw  mate- 
rials— Including  uranium;  weather  and 
ocean  concerns;  reclamation  and  public 
lands:  public  works  planning  and  fund- 
ing for  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  and 
numerous  other  matters.  These  bear  upon 
the  interests  of  many  groups  and  organi- 
zations in  our  society  and  of  many  com- 
mittees in  the  Congress. 

To  examine  and  perfect  legislation  of 
this  nature  is  an  exacting  and  dlflBcult 
task.  Our  committee  will  endeavor  to  dis- 
charge Its  responsibilities,  and  in  due 
time,  report  its  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 


EVERETTE  MacINTYRE:    DEFENDER 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Patmanj  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Honorable  A.  Everette 
Maclntyre — known  affectionately  to  his 
friends  as  "Mac" — brings  to  mind  that 
certain  day  in  January  1961  when 
I  asked  President-elect  Jolin  F.  Kennedy 
to  appoint  Everette  Maclntyre  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  said  then 
that  I  was  recommending  Everette  be- 
cause he  was  "the  best  antitrust  lawyer 
in  the  United  States,"  and  in  the  past  12 
years,  Mac  has  in  every  respect  fulfilled 
my  prediction  that  he  would  bring  to 
the  FTC  the  finest  legal  skills  and 
scholarly  learning  to  be  found  in  the 
entire  Nation  regarding  the  many  com- 
plex areas  of  trade  regulation. 

Commissioner  Maclntyre  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  astute  men  ever  to  enter 
Government  service.  There  are  few  who 
can  equal  his  energ>'.  dedication,  iHUllec- 
tual  brilliance,  and  unassailable  integ- 
rity. Over  the  54  years  that  I  have  held 
public  office,  it  has  been  my  obser\'ation 
that  our  democracy  requires  the  constant 
attention  of  people  like  Everette  Mac- 
lntyre who,  over  and  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, are  devoted  to  the  pubhc 
interest.  It  is  this  selfless  dedication  to 
the  general  well-being  of  the  people  that 
has  made  Everette  Maclntyre  one  of  the 
best  Federal  Trade  Commissioners  in 
history. 

Everette  went  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  at  a  time  when  our  regula- 
tory agencies  were  tragically  moribund, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  real  scarcity  of 
men  technically  trained  to  handle  those 
specialized  and  supercharged  problems 
in  which  the  rights  of  individuals  so  fre- 
quently collide  with  the  public  interest. 
In  my  mind,  the  appointment  of  Everette 
Maclntyre  was  the  most  constructive 
step  that  could  be  taken  to  remedy  lax 
enforcement  while  insuring  the  proper 
baJance  of  all  the  important  elements  of 
our  free  enterprise  system — and  I  note 
that  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
Mac  already  had  an  imparalleled  record 
of  public  service,  marked  by  a  penetrat- 
ing understanding  of  the  intricate  issues 
involved  in  trade  regulation,  and  a  deep 
concern  for  the  democratic  processes  of 
government. 

He  brought  to  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner his  expert  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
administered  by  the  FTC,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  see  these  laws  work.  Through 
his  many  years  of  diligent,  meticulous, 
and  painstaking  attention  to  duty,  Ever- 
ette has  demonstrated  that  trade  can  be 
successfully  regulated  to  maintain  both 
the  efficiency  and  smooth  functioning  of 
our  unique  economy.  He  worked  hard  to 
preserve  the  vigorous  and  honest  com- 
petition that  is  vital  to  the  existence  of 
the  iimumerable  small  and  medium  size 
businesses  which  are  the  foundation  and 
the  bulwark  of  our  Republic  and  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

Everette  Maclntyre  exerted  a  tremen- 
dous Influence  on  the  work  of  the  Federal 


Trade  Commission  and  brought  to  that 
agency  renewed  recognition  and  respect. 
By  expanding  the  role  of  FTC  beyond  Its 
adjudicative  functions  into  the  areas  of 
rulemaking  and  interpretative  proce- 
dures, he  did  as  much  as  any  man  of  his 
time  to  safeguard  the  country  against 
the  dangerous  economic  concentrations 
which,  if  uncontrolled,  could  forecast  the 
doom  of  democratic  government  as  we 
know  it  in  this  country. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  Mac's  far- 
reaching  abilities  and  talents  goes  back 
a  long  way.  In  1935,  as  chief  counsel  to  a 
special  House  committee,  he  produced  a 
vast  body  of  material  which  was  later  to 
be  used  in  the  formulation  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act,  frequently  referred  to 
as  "Magna  Carta  of  Small  Business." 
Later,  as  staff  director  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  he  directed  numerous 
studies  Into  a  wide  range  of  problems 
affecting  trade  and  commence — particu- 
larly with  reference  to  their  effect  on 
competitive  markets  and  small  business 
flrms.  Through  many  effective  and  prodi- 
gious years,  which  comprised  the  formu- 
lative  period  for  that  committee,  he 
became  one  of  this  country's  great  cham- 
pions of  small  business.  Much  of  the  leg- 
islation that  has  kept  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce and  industry  properly  harnessed 
to  the  real  needs  of  our  society  has  been 
the  work  of  Everette  Maclntyre. 

I  have  had  a  pleasure  of  knowing  Mac 
for  some  37  years  now,  and  I  am  deeply 
honored  and  privileged  by  this  long- 
continued  professional  association  and 
our  warm,  personal  friendship.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  known  a  more  sohd,  depend- 
able, responsible,  and  thoroughly  admir- 
able Individual  than  Everette  Maclntyre. 
He  is  a  superb  patriot  who  has  devoted 
a  lifetime  In  outstanding  services  to  his 
coimtry.  Every  American  Is,  Indeed,  in- 
debted to  this  fine  gentleman  for  the 
beneflts  he  has  conferred  upon  the  style 
and  quality  of  life  In  America.  Therefor, 
with  great  respect  and  deep-felt  affec- 
tion, I  wish  for  him,  for  his  charming  and 
devoted  wife,  Reita,  and  for  their  son, 
Miles,  who  as  a  young  attorney  shows 
every  promise  of  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  every  possible  happiness  and 
success  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Walsh)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  con- 
sideration last  year  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  one  new  sec- 
tion was  adopted  which  has  since  created 
a  significant  problem  in  the  area  of 
skilled  nursing  home  services  and  inter- 
mediate care  facilities. 

Section  225  of  Public  Law  92-603  added 
a  new  section  1903(j)  to  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  which  placed  a  restrictive  limit  on 
the  amount  payable  to  any  State  with 
respect  to  expenditures  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  services  furnished  In  any  cal- 
endar quarter  beginning  this  January. 

The  limitation  simply  places  a  5-per- 
cent ceiling  on  increases  in  nursing  home 
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and  intermediate  care  facility  costs 
which  will  be  allowed  as  expenditures 
under  the  State  plan.  Anything  over  this 
amount  will  not  be  reimbursed. 

The  act  also  makes  provision  for  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  to  make  such  an  in- 
crease if  the  minimum  wage  is  increased, 
if  Faderal  law  requires  an  upgrading  of 
services  resulting  in  an  increase  in  cost, 
or  if  any  Federal  law  causes  an  increase 
attributable  to  it. 

This  section  of  the  law,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  created  a  situation  that  has  become 
totally  untenable.  Several  points  must 
be  made: 

Section  225  places  an  arbitrarj-  ceiling 
on  cost  increases  and  fails  to  allow  States 
not  paying  the  cost  at  the  time  of  adop- 
tion the  opportunity  to  catch  up  if  the 
costs  exceed  the  5-percent  limitation. 

Section  249  of  the  same  public  law  in 
which  section  225  appears  calls  on  the 
States  to  adopt  a  system  of  reimburse- 
ment related  to  cost  for  skilled  nursing 
and  intermediate  care  not  later  than 
July  1,  1976.  Section  225  will  simply  not 
allow  a  true  cost-related  reimbursement 
system  to  become  effective  because  of 
the  5-percent  limitation. 

Section  225  allows  the  Secretary  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  if  the  minimum 
wage  is  increased,  but  make  no  allow- 
ance for  increases  above  the  minimum 
wage,  nor  does  It  allow  corresponding  in- 
creases to  other  employees  If  those  in- 
creases exceed  5  percent. 

This  section  also  makes  no  allowance 
for  inflation  and  it  adds  an  unnecessary 
control  over  an  already  highly  controlled 
health  care  delivery  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
way  this  section  can  be  corrected  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  solution  to  all  of  the 
States  and  have  therefore,  today  intro- 
duced legislation  to  repeal  it. 

If  this  section  is  not  repealed,  the  qual- 
ity of  patient  care  for  thousands  of  ill 
and  infirm  Americans  will  be  reduced  Ir- 
reparably. I  call  on  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tionwide health  care  and.  more  partic- 
ularly, in  the  interest  of  the  many  pa- 
tients who  may  be  denied  nursing  home 
and  intermediate  care  if  these  facilities 
are  forced  to  close  their  doors. 


SENATOR  BUCKLEY  WARNS  THAT 
STRATEGIC  SUFFICIENCY  IS  NO 
LONGER  ENOUGH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day evening  on  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute's  weekly  "Rationale  Debate 
Series"  the  able  and  distinguished  jimlor 
Senator  from  New  York,  James  Buckley, 
made  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  on- 
going dialog  regarding  United  States- 
Soviet  nuclear  capacity  and  credibility. 
While  we  are  increasingly,  and  com- 
mendably,  moving  from  an  era  of  con- 
frontation toward  an  era  of  negotiation 
and  benign  mutual  interest,  we  cannot 
afford  to  accept  the  logic  that  a  fixed 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  are  sufB- 
cient.  The  Soviets  clearly  have  not  done 
so.  Rather,  they  continue  to  amass  stock- 


piles of  such  sophistication  as  to  pose 
a  threat  to  our  criteria  for  "sufficiency." 

Posing  a  hypothetical  United  States- 
Soviet  confrontation  In  which  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  U.S.  nuclear  sufficiency 
is  no  longer  apparent.  Senator  Buckley 
cogently  details  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  Nation  in  possession  of  strategic 
superiority.  He  says — 

The  Soviets,  because  of  their  overwhelming 
strategic  strength,  would  achieve  an  impor- 
tant political  victory  without  ever  firing  a 
nuclear  missile. 

Currently  In  the  midst  of  SALT  II 
talks,  we  must  weigh  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. A  nation's  nuclear  capability  his- 
torically has  been  a  reliable  index  of  that 
nation's  response  to  confrontation:  that 
Is,  the  Soviet's  acquiescence  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  But  will  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  acquiesce?  While  maintenance 
of  our  defense  system  is  costly,  negotia- 
tion or  confrontation  in  a  position  of  in- 
feriority would  be  far  more  costly  in 
terms  of  American  security  and  Ameri- 
can vital  Interests. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  very  Important  remarks  of 
Senator  Buckley  with  which  I  wish  to 
associate  myself. 

Strategic  SuTFicrENCT — Fact  ob  Fiction 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  have 
been  few  debates  over  matters  of  public 
policy  as  significant  as  the  current  one  over 
the  adequacy  of  our  defense  programs;  and 
although  expenditures  for  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces  account  for  only  ten  per  cent 
of  our  total  budget  for  national  defense, 
arguments  over  what  ought  to  be  their  size 
and  composition  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
controversy. 

Ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  detonated  its 
first  nuclear  device,  the  central  thrust  of  our 
startegic  planning  has  been  to  maintain  a 
retaliatory  capacity  such  as  to  render  It 
unthinkable  that  any  enemy  would  launch  a 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  or  her 
allies.  The  doctrines  which  have  been  evolved 
to  achieve  this  end  have  been  variously 
labeled  "massive  retaliation"  In  the  1950's, 
"assured  destruction"  In  the  1960's,  and  now 
"sufficiency"  in  the  1970's.  Whatever  their 
differences  in  degree,  each  of  these  doctrines 
is  premised  on  our  continuing  ability,  under 
any  plausible  set  of  circumstances,  to  launch 
a  second  strike  nuclear  attack  capable  of 
Inflicting  an  unacceptable  degree  of  damage 
on  the  enemy. 

"Assured  destruction"  was  once  defined  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  as  the  capability  to  destroy  between 
one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  Soviet 
population  plus  three-fourths  of  their  indus- 
trial base.  Our  new  doctrine  of  "sufficiency" 
Is  less  apocalyptic  in  Its  concept  of  an  ade- 
quate deterent,  and  it  is  to  the  extent  more 
flexible,  and  Infinitely  more  humane.  But  by 
the  same  token,  because  it  deals  In  far  nar- 
rower margins  of  destruction,  it  must  allow 
for  a  far  narrower  margin  of  safety.  It  Is 
over  the  line  which  separates  "sufficiency" 
from  "insufficiency"  that  the  present  con- 
troversy revolves. 

In  his  defense  posture  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  Secretary  Laird  described 
the  four  major  criteria  for  "sufficiency"  as 
follows: 

"Maintaining  an  adequate  second-strike 
capability  to  deter  an  all-out  surprise  attack 
on  our  strategic  forces. 

"Providing  no  incentive  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  strike  the  United  States  first  in  a 
crisis. 

"Preventing  the  Soviet  ttnion  from  gain- 
ing the  ability  to  cause  considerably  greater 
urban  'industrial  destruction  than  the  United 


Slates  could  inflict  on  the  Soviets  in  a  nu- 
clear war. 

"Defending  against  damage  from  small  at- 
tacks or  accidental  launches." 

To  these  four  I  would  add  a  fifth,  namely: 

"Maintaining  a  strategic  capability  rela- 
tive to  that  of  the  Soviet  U.ilon  which  is  suf- 
ficent  to  sustain  the  continuing  confidence 
of  our  allies  In  the  American  nuclear  um- 
brella " 

I  suggest  this  fifth  criterion  because  as  of 
tlie  present,  our  major  security  alliances,  and 
our  major  efforts  to  prevent  a  proliferation  of 
nuclear  powers,  have  in  the  last  analysis  de- 
pended on  the  credibility  of  America's  will- 
ingness to  resort  to  nuclear  warfare  in  order 
to   repel    an    attack    on   our   allies. 

There  is  no  question  among  professional 
observers  that  as  of  this  moment,  our  sira- 
tegic  forces  are  adequate  to  meet  the  first 
three  criteria  ciied  by  Secretary  Laird:  that 
is  to  say.  adequate  for  tlie  primary  purpose 
of  deterring  a  massive  strategic  attack  on 
the  United  States.  This  is  so  because  of  our 
present  qualitative  superiority  in  the  areas 
of  ballistic  missile  guidance,  electronics,  and 
relevant   aspects  of  computer  technology. 

Given  the  dramatic  and  sustained  growth 
of  the  Soviet  military  forces  since  the  mld- 
1960's,  however,  serious  question  has  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  professionals  and  laymen 
alike  as  to  how  long  our  forces  will  continue 
to  meet  the  major  tests  of  "sufficiency".  It 
Is  the  pattern  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  strategic  forces  which  caoses 
these  observers  such  great  concern.  For  the 
pattern  suggests  that  the  strategic  objec- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  go  far  beyond  those 
required  by  a  reciprocal  pwllcy  of  sufficiency 
or  assured  destruction. 

While  the  conventional  wisdom  holds  that 
any  deployment  of  nuclear  warheads  beyond 
a  certain  number  Is  simply  superfluous,  the 
excess  representing  merely  an  "overkill"  ca- 
pacity, the  Soviets  have  nevertheless  long 
since  exceeded  the  numbers  and  payload 
capacities  rquired  by  any  policy  of  deter- 
rence, and  they  continue  to  j>our  enormous 
resources  in  the  further  expansion  of  both 
their  ICBM  and  their  SLBM  systems.  Fur- 
thermore, while  we  have  deliberately  avoided 
either  procuring  a  counter-force  capacity  or 
taking  serious  measures  designed  to  protect 
our  civilian  papulations,  lest  such  purely 
defensive  measures  be  deemed  provocative, 
the  Russians  have  quite  clearly  been  work- 
ing to  develop  an  effective  capacity  to  de- 
stroy our  land-based  offensive  weapon* 
while  at  the  same  time  erecting  an  ABM 
system  and  implementing  evacuation  meas- 
tires  which  have  ler  at  least  one  authority 
to  estimate  that  today  no  more  than  five 
million  Russians  may  be  considered  to  be 
hostage  to  our  deterrent  capabilities. 

Taken  altogether,  the  evidence  suggests 
that  the  strategic  thinking  of  the  Soviets 
Is  not  shaped  by  our  essentially  defensive 
concept  of  deterrence,  but  rather  by  a  deter- 
mination to  achieve  a  position  of  over- 
whelming power  which  will  not  only  enable 
them  to  Inflict  far  more  damage  on  us  than 
they  would  have  to  absorb  In  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  war,  but  which  would  at  the  same 
time  vastly  reinforce  their  own  increasingly 
expansionist  diplomatic  initiative. 

The  Russians,  in  short,  appear  to  under- 
stand what  we  are  apt  to  forget  because  we 
find  the  prospect  of  nuclear  warfare  so  ab- 
horrent; and  that  is,  that  the  mere  possession 
of  the  Instruments  of  terror  represented  by 
nuclear  weapons  has  a  profound  influence 
on  the  course  of  events  even  though  they  are 
never  unleashed.  Churchill  once  observed 
that  "Peace  is  the  Child  of  Terror."  So  long 
as  the  balance  of  terror  is  not  tipped  against 
us,  we  maintain  some  control  over  the  nature 
of  that  peace.  Otherwise,  the  Soviets  in  the 
end  will  most  assuredly  dictate  its  terms. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  world  will 
never  experience  a  nuclear  holocaust  But 
experience  already  tells  us  that  the  possibil- 
ity and  consequences  of  a  nuclear  exchange, 
however,  remote,  will  inevitably  have  to  be 
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weighed  In  any  major  political  confrontation 
between  nuclear  powers;  and  the  outcome 
of  these  confrontations  will  Inevitably  turn 
to  some  degree  on  the  opposing  nations'  per- 
ceptions as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  such 
an  exchange.  Thus  the  ultimate  strategic 
reality  may  depend  not  so  much  on  a  techni- 
cian's balancing  of  the  relative  capabilities 
of  the  opposing  forces  as  on  the  calculation 
of  the  risks  to  be  incurred  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  which  Is  made  at  a  given 
point  m  time  by  the  then  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the 
Soviets  had  no  choice  but  to  back  down  be- 
cause of  their  assessment  of  our  determina- 
tion and  because  they  could  not  risk  a 
nuclear  confrontation  In  the  face  of  our 
overwhelming  superiority.  However,  if  at 
some  future  date  a  similar  crisis  were  to  arise, 
and  our  then  President  were  to  conclude 
that  the  Soviets  were  determined  to  achieve 
their  political  objectives;  and  further. 
If  he  were  to  believe  that  on  balance 
they  would  be  willing  to  assume  the  risk 
of  a  nuclear  exchange  In  which  we  would 
experience  fau-  greater  losses  than  would  the 
Soviets;  or  if  he  were  convinced  that  they 
believed  we  would  back  down  because  of 
their  relative  superiority;  then  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  ur;derstandable  that  a 
President  might  well  decide  that  prudence 
and  consideration  of  comman  humanity  re- 
quired him  to  yield  vitally  Important  ground. 
Thus  the  Soviets,  because  of  their  over- 
whelming strategic  strength,  would  achieve 
an  Important  political  victory  without  ever 
tiring  a  nuclear  missile.  Should  future  cir- 
cumstances dictate  such  a  result,  then  It  is 
clear  that  we  would  no  longer  possess  a 
strategic  sufficiency. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  facts 
Justify  the  fear  that  unless  we  begin  soon  to 
invest  significantly  more  in  improving  the 
defensive  and  offensive  capabilities  of  our 
strategic  forces.  In  another  four  or  five  years 
an  American  President  might  In  fact  find 
himself  with  no  prudent  choice  but  to  back 
away  from  a  confrontation  in  which 
critically  Important  American  interests  are 
at  stake. 

In  this  context.  It  Is  Important  to  under- 
stand the  differences  In  character  which 
exist  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic 
forces.  These  differences  have  become 
especially  Important  In  light  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  growth  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
strategic  capabilities. 

In  the  areas  of  intercontinental  and  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missiles.  What 
makes  the  Soviet  effort  particularly  signi- 
ficant Is  the  payload  capacity  that  they  have 
already  achieved  In  their  ballistic  missile 
forces  as  compared  with  ours.  The  Soviets 
have  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  ballistic  missiles  and  have  placed 
far  less  of  a  reliance  on  bombers  than  we 
have.  Thus  while  our  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  have 
an  aggregate  payload  capacity  of  1,888 
megatons,  theirs  have  an  existing  aggregate 
capacity  of  9,770  megatons,  more  than  five 
times  ours.  What  Is  more,  while  our  ballistic 
missile  systems  have  remained  static  since 
1967,  theirs  are  continuing  to  expand. 

As  of  the  present  time,  the  Russians  are 
unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  very 
large  payload  capacity  because  they  have  not 
yet  caught  up  with  us  In  multiple  warhead 
and  guidance  technology.  The  total  payload 
capacity  or  "throw-weight"  of  their  ballistic 
missiles  remains,  nonetheless,  the  best  avail- 
able measure  of  their  potential  capabilities. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  for  a  given  so- 
phistication of  warhead  technology,  the 
"throw  weight"  available  to  each  side  will 
set  the  upper  limit  on  the  number  of  war- 
heads which  each  Is  able  to  deploy. 

Thus  If  the  Soviets  were  to  achieve  the 
same  degrees  of  sophistication  as  we  now 
enjoy  on  a  production  line  basis  for  our 
Mlnuteman  III  and  Poseidon  missiles,  then 


they  could  translate  that  superiority  into  a 
more  than  fivefold  advantage  In  deliverable 
warheads;  and  given  the  enormous  invest- 
ment which  the  Soviets  are  currenly  making 
In  military  research  and  development — ap- 
proximately $3  million  per  year  more  than  we 
are  at  the  present  time — it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  assume  that  they  will  not  soon 
catch  up  with  us  in  warhead  and  guidance 
sophistication. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  now 
consider  a  hypothetical  political  crisis  In 
1976  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Involving  a  Soviet  insistance 
on  the  neutralization  of  Western  Germany. 
In  determining  his  options,  the  President 
would  have  to  assess  what  might  be  the 
plausible  results  of  a  "First  strike"  attack 
of  our  strategic  forces. 

For  purposes  of  this  scenario,  let  us  as- 
sume that  the  Soviet  payload  capacity  has 
been  frozen  at  its  present  level,  that  the 
United  States  has  made  no  qualitative  Im- 
provements in  Its  strategic  forces  other  than 
those  which  are  now  programmed,  and  that 
the  Soviets  have  achieved  plausible  improve- 
ments la  their  military  technology.  This 
would  mean  that  by  the  time  of  the  hypo- 
thetical crisis,  none  of  our  new  strategic  sys- 
tems, such  a.s  the  ULMS  ballistic  missile 
launching  submarines,  the  B-1  bomber  and 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  would  be  op- 
erational while  the  Soviets  would  have 
achieved  the  ability,  among  other  things, 
to  arm  each  of  their  300  existing  SS-9  ICBM's 
with  six  Independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles  of  two  megatons  each  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  destroy  a  hardened  military  tar- 
get such  as  a  Minuteman  missile  silo. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Soviets 
would  have  a  capacity  with  their  SS-9's  alone 
to  launch  1800  warheads  in  a  disarming 
counterforce  first  strike  against  key  U.S. 
strategic  targets.  Such  an  attack,  if  properly 
timed  and  coordinated,  would  be  capable  of 
destroying  one-third  of  our  Polaris  subma- 
rines In  port,  the  majority  of  our  heavy 
bombers,  and  perhaps  90  percent  of  our  Mln- 
utemen.  This  estimate.  Incidentally,  coin- 
cides with  one  recently  made  by  the  editors 
of  the  authoritative  British  defense  review, 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships  Assuming  such  an  at- 
tack, the  Soviets  would  have  remaining  suf- 
ficient strategic  forces  in  being  to  threaten 
our  surviving  strategic  forces  and  to  devas- 
tate our  cities.  This  remaining  capacity 
would  Include  over  1,000  ICBM's,  500  SLBMs, 
and  their  entire  force  of  bombers.  We  would 
still  have  the  suicidal  capacity  to  destroy 
five  million  Russians,  being  one-fourth  the 
number  killed  by  Stalin  during  the  great 
purges,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  their  industrial  bases. 

But  In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  order  a 
retaliatory  strike,  the  President  would  know 
that  every  one  of  our  own  urban  and  Indus- 
trial centers  would  be  open  to  devastation. 
Faced  with  these  possible  consequences,  faced 
with  the  possible  annihilation  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  It  Is  understandable  that 
an  American  President  might  hesitate  to  go 
to  the  Brink.  And  If,  in  our  hypothetical 
crisis,  the  West  Germans  were  to  have  any 
doubts  as  to  our  willingness  to  hold  the  line. 
they  in  turn  might  seek  an  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  risk  a 
direct  attack.  And  such  an  accommodation,  of 
course,  would  spell  the  end  of  the  NATO 
alliance. 

If  this  scenario  for  a  1976  crisis  Is  plausi- 
ble, and  I  fear  that  It  Is,  then  we  are  facing 
an  Imminent  insufficiency  In  our  strategic 
capabilities.  They  would  be  Insufficient  be- 
cause the  first  strike  capacity  of  the  Soviets 
to  decimate  our  strategic  forces  without  di- 
rectly attacking  our  population  or  Industrial 
bases  would  have  the  effect  of  shifting  the 
factor  of  deterrence  .so  as  to  preclude  an  as- 
sured retaliatory  strike  by  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  strategic  situation  which  we  may 
well  be  facing  by  the  mld-1970's  unless  we 


either  succeed  In  negotiating  meaningful  and 
enforceable  limitations  on  our  respective 
strategic  forces,  or  unless  we  begin  now  to 
work  for  those  qualitative  and  quantitative 
Improvements  m  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  capabilities  which  will  be  required 
to  maintain  not  only  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrent  forces,  but  the  credibility  of  our 
willingness  to  utilize  them  In  the  event  the 
deterrence  falls. 


CONTINUING      CLOSE      RELATIONS 
WITH  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
10  other  Members  and  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  263  pro- 
viding for  continuing  close  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  China.  Today,  with  20 
other  Members  of  this  House,  I  am  intro- 
ducing an  identically  worded  resolution. 
This  brings  to  31  the  number  of  Members 
cosponsoring  this  resolution.  I  trust  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
quickly  consider  this  resolution. 

The  problem  of  China  is,  I  realize,  a 
thorny  one.  The  dispute  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  is  a  deep  one  which  can- 
not be  easily  resolved.  Some  believe  it 
to  be  in  our  interest  to  seek  better  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
The  People's  Republic  of  China,  acting 
in  what  it  perceives  as  its  own  interests, 
has  sought  to  undermine  the  position  of 
the  Republic  of  China  in  world  affairs, 
and  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  to  an 
alarming  extent.  'We  are  all  aware  of  the 
unceremonious  expulsion  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  a  foimding  member,  from 
the  United  Nations  and  the  string  of 
ruptures  in  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  Republic  of  China  and  a  number  of 
countries  of  the  Free  World  which  have 
followed.  The  situation  of  the  Republic 
of  China  has.  as  a  consequence,  become 
very  difiBcult. 

The  Chinese,  however,  are  not  easily 
discouraged.  Far  from  collapsing,  the 
Republic  of  China  has  coped  very  well 
with  the  highly  adverse  international 
situation.  The  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  to  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  James  C.  H.  Shen,  empha- 
sized this  in  a  recent  interview  in  the 
press,  when  he  said,  among  other  things: 

As  a  people,  we  Chinese  are  quite  hardened 
and  used  to  adversity,  and  we  also  know 
that  what  really  determines  their  own  future 
is  they  themselves,  and  no  one  else.  .  .  . 
There  was.  of  course,  considerable  appre- 
hension a  year  ago,  especially  following  our 
expulsion  from  the  United  Nations.  People 
were  afraid  that  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital 
Investment  might  cease  or  be  greatly  cur- 
tailed, and  that  this  might  lead  to  economic 
difficulties  on  Taiwan.  But  fortunately,  this 
has  not  happened,  .  .  ,  Last  year,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  did  far  better  than  the  previ- 
ous years  in  foreign  trade. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  can  see  from 
both  the  reports  in  our  own  press  and 
the  comments  from  Ambassador  Shen. 
the  Republic  of  China  has  managed  to 
overcome  adversity  and  maintain  its  re- 
solve to  continue  a  free  nation  in  the 
community  of  free  nations.  In  the  dark 
days  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
especially  in  1949,  when  the  Communist 
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movement  took  over  the  mainland,  the 
free  Chinese  had  much  greater  difficul- 
ties than  these  to  surmoimt,  and  they 
successfully  surmounted  them.  We  need 
have  no  great  fear  about  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  have  been 
tested  by  fire. 

More  relevant  to  this  House  at  the 
moment  is  the  question  of  the  American 
position  with  respect  to  the  Republic  of 
China.  What  will  be  said  of  us  by  history 
if  we  abandon  a  country  which  has  cast 
its  lot  unreservedly  with  us  for  more  than 
20  years?  What  will  be  said  of  us  if  we 
let  down  a  country  which,  although  not 
always  perfect,  believes  in  the  same 
ideals  of  a  free  democratic  system  and 
a  free  economy  as  we  do?  What  will  be 
said  of  us  if  we  cast  adrift  a  country 
which  has  done  nothing  at  all  to  deserve 
such  treatment,  but  rather  has  always 
been  one  of  our  stanchest  allies?  The 
smaller  nations  of  this  world  often  take 
the  cynical  view  that  the  great  powers 
are  always  more  than  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  those  smaller  nations  in 
the  interests  of  some  overriding  purpose 
which  the  great  powers  are  pursuing. 
The  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  certainly 
had  considerable  reason  to  come  to  this 
conclusion  after  the  Second  World  War. 
Let  us  insure  that  the  Republic  of  China 
is  not  added  to  the  list  of  small  nations 
with  justification  for  feeling  they  have 
been  jettisoned  by  a  great  power,  the 
United  States,  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
overriding  interest.  For  if  that  overrid- 
ing interest  requires  the  betrayal  of 
faithful  allies,  then  the  means  to  the  pre- 
sumably desirable  end  are  corrupt,  and 
bring  the  end  itself  into  serious  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  histoi-y  will  indeed  judge 
us  harshly  if  we  callously  desert  our 
faithful  ally  and  friend,  the  Republic 
of  China.  If  we  treat  our  friends  as  dis- 
posable, we  shall  soon  find  that  we  have 
none  left  when  we  need  them — and  at 
that  point,  we  who  abandoned  others, 
will  ourselves  be  abandoned.  That  would 
only  be  poetic  justice.  So  what  we  in  the 
Congress  propose  to  do  is  to  uphold  the 
principle  that  the  United  States  must 
stand  by  those  who  stand  by  us.  must 
support  those  nations  both  large  and 
small  which  espouse  the  same  ideals  to 
which  we  adhere.  Thus,  it  is  that  our  res- 
olution calls  on  our  Government  to  "do 
nothing  to  compromise  the  freedom  of 
our  friend  and  ally  the  Republic  of  China 
and  its  people."  Such  a  stand  is  a  minimal 
repayment  indeed  on  the  debt  of  friend- 
ship we  owe  the  Republic  of  China. 

I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  yet  cosponsored  this  resolution  to  do 
so. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  and  the 
names  of  the  other  20  Members  introduc- 
ing it  are  as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  263 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatii-es 
ithe  Senate  concurring),  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
Government,  while  engaged  In  a  lessening  of 
tensions  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  do  nothing  to  compromise  the  free- 
dom of  our  friend  and  ally,  the  Republic  of 
China  and  Its  people. 


Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dorn, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr,  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Myers.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
Callfonia,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Illinois)  submitted  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  263. 


List  or  Cospon-sors 
Mr.  Lott   (for  himself,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr, 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Conlan, 


POSTAL  SER'VnCE  NEEDS  ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Forsythei 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  1.  1971,  one  of  the  oldest  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
came an  independent  agency  with  au- 
thority to  provide  mail  service  to  all 
Americans.  When  the  legislation  trans- 
forming the  Post  Office  Department  into 
the  Postal  Service  was  being  debated,  the 
halls  of  Congress  rang  with  eloquent 
statements  regarding  the  rapid  improve- 
ment in  service  which  could  be  ex- 
pected. As  is  all  too  often  the  case  hopes 
and  expectations  were  high,  but  results 
were  lew. 

Left  to  its  own  devices,  the  Postal 
Service.  with  breathtaking  speed, 
promptly  slowed  down.  Bags  of  mail  des- 
tined fur  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs 
were  ."-ent  to  Boston,  letters  dropped  into 
a  mailbox  in  one  ciiy  marked  to  an  ad- 
dress in  the  same  city  arrived  5  days 
later,  and  even  worse  letters  began  to  be 
lost  in  the  labyrinth  that  had  become 
the  Postal  Service  with  alarming  fre- 
quency. 

My  ofBce  was  inundated  with  hundreds 
of  complaints  about  poor  postal  service. 
The  letters  I  received  all  had  the  same 
general  theme:  mail  that  once  upon  a 
time  was  delivered  in  1  or  2  days  was 
now  taking  5,  6,  7,  or  8  days.  A  classic 
example  of  poor  service  is  demonstrated 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  me.  Postmarked 
in  Philadelphia  on  November  9.  1972,  this 
letter  was  not  received  in  my  Moores- 
town,  N.J.  oflBce — about  10  miles  away — 
until  January  8,  1973.  I  received  a  most 
unusual  explanation  fix)m  a  congres- 
sional liaison  officer  of  the  Postal  Service 
when  I  asked  him  about  this.  He  said 
the  letter  was  probably  stuck  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  mail  bag.  which  may  not  have 
been  shaken  vigorously  enough.  This  fre- 
quently happens,  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  poor  mail  service  is  not  only  an 
inconvenience,  it  can  also  result  in  severe 
hardship  when  car  payments  do  not  ar- 
rive in  time  to  escape  late  chai'ges.  when 
pension  checks  arrive  more  than  a  week 
late,  or  when  mortgage  checks  do  not  ar- 
rive at  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  decreased  quality 
of  the  product,  postal  rates  began  to  be- 
have like  other  prices — they  went  up. 
And  now,  we  are  told  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  contemplating  another  2  cents 
increase  in  first  class  postal  rates.  Now 
I  am  the  first  to  recognize  that  in  the 
last  few  months  we  have  seen  some  im- 
provement in  mail  ser\'ice.  A  recent  sur- 
vey I  conducted  in  my  district  tends  to 
confirm  this.  However,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  improvement  is  not  from 
the  previous  higher  levels  but  from  the 
depths  to  which  service  had  plummeted. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  service  will 


continue  to  improve.  But  until  there  is 
significant  improvement,  I  have  difficulty 
justifying  higher  prices  for  a  lesser  prod- 
uct. 

The  dues  paying  public  would,  I  think 
be  willing  to  accept  a  rate  increase  if  the 
Postal  Service  met  the  standards  enu- 
merated in  legislation  I  have  cosponsored 
with  Congressman  Hillis.  Our  bill  would 
require  the  Postal  Service  to  meet  the 
following  standards : 

Next-day  delivery  of  mail  within  a  city. 

Three-day  delivery  for  mail  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

Letter  carrier  service  on  a  6-day  per 
week  basis. 

Post  office  window  service  6  days  per 
week. 

Second  attempts  on  delivery  of  parcel 
post. 

Multiple  daily  delivery  and  collection 
service. 

Today  we  have  before  us  another  bill 
of  which  I  am  a  cos]X)nsor.  That  bill  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  increa.sing  the 
quality  of  mail  service.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
that  the  threat  of  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  Postal  Service,  which  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill,  has  already  spiu^red 
the  Postal  Service  to  action  and  has  to 
some  degree  been  responsible  for  the  re- 
cent improvement  we  have  seen. 

Currently  the  Po5tal  Service  is  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  in  the  executive  or 
in  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  this  total 
autonomy,  this  absence  of  accountabiUty 
to  the  public  breeds  an  unhealthy 
atmosphere.  Under  the  present  system, 
the  Postal  Service  automatically  re- 
ceives an  annual  Federal  subsidy  pay- 
ment without  haung  to  account  for  how 
efficiently  and  effectively  those  funds  are 
spent.  The  bill  before  us  today  remedies 
this  situation  by  requiring  that  before 
any  Federal  paymen'  is  granted  con- 
gressional oversight  hearings  must  be 
held  and  the  Coii;xre."^s  must  specifically 
approve  the  expenditure  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  any  pub- 
lic institution  such  as  the  Postal  Service, 
is  inherent  in  it.s  name,  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Post- 
al Service  should  be  accountable  to  the 
public,  or  in  this  case,  to  its  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 


A  BILL  TO  INSURE  PURE  AND  SAFE 
BLOOD  FOR  E'VERY  AMERICAN 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Annunzio  i  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  264,  the  Na- 
tional Blood  Bank  An  of  1973.  and  today 
I  am  introducin.c  a  new  ver.'^ion  of  that 
legislation  which  complements  the  na- 
tional blood  policv  being  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  welcome  the  proposals  annomiced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  July  10  in  which  the  private 
sector  will  be  encouraged  to  implement 
within  4  months  a  new  national  blood 
policy  to  improve  the  quality  and  effi- 
ciency of  blood  services  throughout  the 
United  States  or  face  stronger  action  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Bureau  of  Biologies  of  the  Food 
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and  Drug  Administration  will  soon  re- 
quire that  new  and  more  accurate  tests 
be  employed  by  the  big  interstate  blood 
banks  for  detection  of  the  serum  hepati- 
tis antigen,  and  my  bill  extends  this 
authority  to  regulate  intrastate  blood 
banks,  as  well,  which  collect  35  percent 
of  the  Nation's  blood  supply,  The  FDA 
win  also  issue  minimum  processing 
standards  for  the  intrastate  banks  and 
has  also  started  a  program  of  on-the- 
spot  investigation  every  2  years  of  6,000 
small  intrastate  banks. 

My  bill  would  create  a  National  Blood 
Bank  program  which  would  provide  the 
centralization  necessary  for  the  collec- 
tion of  hard  data  on  the  Nation's  blood 
bank  system,  not  available  now,  which 
would  provide  information  as  to  any 
further  ways  in  which  this  unique  hu- 
man resource  could  be  made  more  avail- 
able for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. 

Over  8.8  million  pints  of  blood  are 
collected,  processed,  and  distributed  an- 
nually in  this  country  to  be  used  in  life- 
saving  transfusions  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  many  therapeutic  products.  In 
order  to  insure  the  availability  of  the 
therapeutic  benefits  of  blood  to  the  pa- 
tients who  need  them,  healthy  blood 
must  be  available  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  distributed  by  efficient  systems. 

The  successful  transfusion  of  blood 
from  the  vessels  of  one  human  being  to 
those  of  another  has  been  achieved 
through  development  of  improved  tech- 
niques. Problems  arising  from  incom- 
patibility have  virtually  been  eliminated 
by  the  recognition  of  blood  groups  and 
development  of  sophisticated  cross- 
matching techniques.  Improved  methods 
of  freezing  and  storage  allow  for  reten- 
tion of  collected  supplies.  Also,  tech- 
niques for  separation  of  blood  have  been 
developed  and  thus  allow  for  component 
therapy. 

However,  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
therapeutic  benefits  derived  from  blood 
fall  short  of  their  potential  to  save  lives. 
In  fact,  improper  screening  and  use  of 
contaminated  human  blood  all  too  often 
result  in  the  transmission  of  serum 
hepatitis,  a  serious  and  often  fatal  dis- 
ease to  the  blood  recipient. 

Blood  for  therapy  is  a  unique  com- 
modity which  is  obtainable  only  from 
human  donors.  In  order  to  meet  the 
problems  of  critical  blood  shortages,  sev- 
eral hundred  independent  profit  and 
nonprofit  blood  banks  have  emerged 
throughout  the  country  since  the  early 
I940's.  While  most  of  these  banks  have 
performed  valuable  services,  some  are 
relaxed  in  their  effort  to  screen  donors 
and  thereby,  collect  contaminated  blood. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  profit- 
making  banks  which  purchase  blood 
from  donors  such  as  alcoholics,  drug 
addicts,  and  prisoners  who  rely  upon  the 
sale  of  their  blood  as  an  income  to  sup- 
port their  habits  or  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining early  parole.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple carry  the  hepatitis  virus  undetected. 
Studies  have  shown  that  their  blood  is 
at  least  100  times  more  likely  to  transmit 
hepatitis  than  is  that  of  the  volunteer 
who  gives  his  blood  for  the  good  of  the 
community. 

As  a  result,  this  provides  an  increased 
risk  to  the  recipients  of  this  commercial 


blood  who  may  develop  debilitating  or 
even  fatal  cases  of  posttransfusion  hepa- 
titis. As  reported  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  over  17.000  cases  of 
clinically  identifiable  posttransfusion 
hepatitis  occur  annually  in  addition  to  an 
estimated  100,000  cases  which  go  unre- 
ported. Between  850  and  1,000  of  these 
cases  prove  fatal.  In  terra.-,  o.  u^li.*!  c^i>t 
alone,  the  problem  of  overt  posttransfu- 
sion hepatitis  now  costs  the  Nation  ap- 
proximately $86  million  per  year. 

This  estimate  does  not,  however,  in- 
clude costs  in  terms  of  human  suffering 
which  cannot  be  measured.  Ti-ansition 
to  an  all-voluntary  system  should  pro- 
duce savings  of  at  least  $18  million  an- 
nually in  reduced  illness  and  death  from 
posttransfusion  hepatitis  alone. 

The  problem  is  not  insoluble  and  can 
be  greatly  reduced  by  the  elimination  of 
these  commercial  banks.  Progress  toward 
this  goal  has  been  hindered  primarily  by 
lack  of  centralized  and  national  regula- 
tion of  the  blood  banking  system.  Meth- 
ods of  blood  collection,  processing,  and 
transfusion  vary  greatly  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  Inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  Nation's  blood  banks 
have  allowed  questionable  practices  to 
continue. 

State  control  of  blood  banking  is  lim- 
ited. In  fact,  17  States  have  no  laws  what- 
soever on  blood  banking.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  my  own  State  of  Illinois 
recently  required  that  an  hospital  blood 
banks  be  licensed  and  that  blood  be  la- 
beled, indicating  whether  it  was  piu-- 
chased  or  volimtarily  given.  Under  the 
new  Illinois  law,  "commercial"  blood 
banks  may  buy  and  sell  blood  under  reg- 
ulations other  than  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Blood  Banks.  Since 
last  October  when  the  Illinois  law  went 
into  effect,  the  use  of  paid  blood  has 
decreased  to  10  percent  of  the  total,  from 
highs  of  as  much  as  50  to  60  percent,  and 
Illinois  still  has  more  than  enough  avail- 
able blood. 

HEW  is  not  yet  certain  whether  it  has 
the  authority  to  compel  labeling  and  my 
bill  would  provide  the  legislative  action 
needed.  This  bill  would  work  toward  cor- 
recting the  problems  now  hindering  the 
delivery  of  the  lifesaving  benefits  of 
blood  therapy. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  encourage 
participation  in  the  voluntary  blood  pro- 
gram and,  thereby,  help  in  insuring  a 
supply  of  lifeglving  blood.  My  amend- 
ments specifically  encourage  allocation 
of  space  in  Federal  buildings  to  blood 
bank  personnel  for  purposes  of  collecting 
blood  and  encourage  both  public  and 
private  employers  to  permit  their  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  voluntary  blood 
programs  through  granting  administra- 
tive leave  to  donors. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure,  safe,  and  un- 
contaminated  blood  for  the  population  of 
the  United  States  through  encouraging 
voluntary  donation  and  insuring  screen- 
ing and  testing  of  the  blood  as  well  as 
establishing  a  national  registry  of  blood 
donors. 

In  addition,  this  act  would  provide 
Federal  oversight  of  all  blood  banks 
through  requiring  licensing  and  inspec- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  high  standards. 
In  order  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 


pure,  uncontaminated  blood  throughout 
the  Nation,  the  bill  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  to  educate  the  public 
on  the  need  to  voluntarily  donate  blood. 
It  also  requires  the  clear  labeling  of  the 
source  of  each  unit  of  blood  as  voluntary 
or  commercial. 

In  order  to  help  avoid  collection  of 
contaminated  blood,  all  blood  banks 
would  be  required  to  use  the  latest 
screening  techniques  for  detection  of  the 
serum  hepatitis  antigen.  PreSently  avail- 
able tests  are  only  50  percent  effective, 
but  even  so,  the  application  of  their  use 
with  every  pint  of  blood  collected  could 
reduce  the  incidence  of  posttransfusion 
hepatitis  by  one-half.  In  addition,  a 
registry  of  aU  people  who  have  been  dis- 
qualified as  blood  donors  due  to  implica- 
tion in  the  transmission  of  hepatitis  or 
for  some  other  reason,  will  be  compiled 
and  circulated  to  all  blood  banks. 

The  second  major  result  of  this  bill 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  national 
blood  bank  program  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  HEW.  This  organiza- 
tion would  be  responsible  for  the  licens- 
ing and  inspection  of  all  blood  banks  to 
insure  adherence  to  high  standards  in 
blood  collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire population. 

In  addition,  until  enough  volunteers 
could  be  recruited  to  meet  the  Nation's 
need  for  blood,  the  director  of  the  na- 
tional blood  bank  program  could  au- 
thorize limited  programs  of  paid  donors 
for  each  blood  bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  which  is  now 
before  the  Congress  will  do  much  to  in- 
sm-e  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and  safe 
blood.  I  urge  its  early  consideration. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  HELP  TO 
DROUGHT-STRICKEN  WEST  AF- 
RICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
crisis  situation  in  West  Africa,  which  is 
now  suffering  from  perhaps  the  worst 
natmal  disaster  on  the  continent  this 
century.  After  5  years  of  drought,  the 
environment  is  being  devastated  by  the 
encroaching  desert;  the  livestock  on 
which  the  whole  economy  is  based  are 
dead  or  dying,  and  unknown  numbers  of 
people  have  already  died  from  starvation 
or  diseases  which  result  from  malnutri- 
tion. About  25  million  people  live  in  the 
major  drought-stricken  area,  which  cov- 
ers six  of  the  poorest  and  perhaps  the 
least  known  countries  of  the  world — 
Chad,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal 
and  Upper  Volta.  Together  they  cover  an 
area  the  size  of  the  continental  United 
States,  in  an  arid  zone  south  of  the 
Sahara  Desert. 

I  have  met  with  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  six  countries  concerned, 
and  with  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  in  an  attempt  to  collect 
the  available  information  on  the  disas- 
ter and  what  is  being  done  to  meet  it.  At 
a  press  conference  on  Jime  27  represent- 
atives of  the  countries  concerned  de- 
scribed the  efforts  they  were  making  to 
relieve   the  famine,   and   appealed  for 
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American  assistance.  I  submitted  certain 
recommendations  for  action  by  the  U.S. 
Government  following  the  annoimce- 
ment  by  the  President  in  a  letter  to  the 
United  Nations  Secretary-General  of  a 
special  coordinator  for  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram, and  for  further  resources  to  be 
committed  as  needs  are  identified. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  rec- 
ommendations, the  letter  from  the  Pres- 
ident, and  a  background  on  the  drought 
disaster  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Recommendations 
Now  that  President  Nixon  has  responded 
favorably  to  my  request  to  appoint  a  Special 
Coordinator  for  Drought  Assistance,  this  gov- 
ernment should  move  swiftly  to  counter  the 
Immediate,  the  medium  and  long  range  Im- 
plications of  this  Sahelian  disaster. 

1.  Make  sufficient  funds,  transportation 
equipment  and  food  avaUable  to  meet  the 
short  run  emergency  of  preventing  famine. 
Specifically,  I  recommend  that  the  U.S.  re- 
serve at  lesist  300,000  tons  of  grains  for  the 
Sahelian  drought  emergency  and  that  a 
minimmn  of  an  additional  $30  million  be 
made  available  for  non-food  aid. 

2.  Since  we  understand  that  only  30 Cc- 
40 ',i  of  the  other  food  committed  by  the 
U.S.  has  actually  arrived,  more  effective 
means  must  be  found  to  assure  that  enough 
food  is  distributed  to  all  areas  affected. 
Priority  should  be  given  in  U.S.  ports  to 
to  ships  carrying  goods  for  the  drought  relief 
effort.  Additional  ships,  planes  and  trucks 
should  be  made  available  as  needed. 

3.  To  counter  the  medium  and  long  range 
impact  of  this  disaster.  I  call  upon  the  U.S. 
to  take  the  initiative  in  launching  a  major 
multinational  program  that  will  provide 
massive  assistance  over  the  next  ten  years  to 
this  area.  This  program  should  be  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Indus  River  Basin  Project 
over  $1  billion  committed  since  1962,  Co- 
lombo Plan  or  the  Mekong  River  Delta  Pro- 
ject. Even  President  Dlorl  called  upon  Eu- 
rope last  week  to  provide  a  Marshall  Plan 
for  the  African  Sahel.  The  objective  of  this 
program  would  be  to: 

a.  Stop  the  desertification  of  the  area. 

b.  Either  through  irrigation  or  other  means 
transform  the  area  into  fertile  grazing  pas- 
tures and  agricultural  land. 

c.  Rebuild  the  herds  and  Improve  the  gen- 
etic strain  of  the  livestock  of  the  region. 

d.  Provide  seed  grains  for  planting  in  the 
subsequent  months. 

There  should  be  a  groundswell  of  mass 
popular  concern  about  this  disaster  In  the 
United  States.  While  it  Is  important  that 
private  fund  raising  appeals  continue,  only 
the  government  has  the  capacity  to  provide 
the  magnitude  of  assistance  required  to  meet 
this  crisis. 

In  this  period  of  detente,  our  resources 
must  be  diverted  from  continuing  the  arms 
race  to  winning  the  battle  against  world 
hunger,  poverty  and  disease.  It  is  this  issue 
of  the  disparity  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations  and  not  the  East-West  Ideological 
differences  that  will  pose  a  threat  to  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  future. 

The  U.S.  committed  $27.8  million  to  the 
Nicaragua  disaster,  $50  million  to  the  Phllp- 
pines  and  $318  million  to  counter  famine  and 
other  natural  disasters  In  Bangladesh.  No 
less  can  be  done  to  assist  the  26  million  peo- 
ple of  Africa. 

The  WHrrE  Hodse, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  20, 1973. 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Kurt  V/kldheim 
Secretary   General   of   the    United   Nations. 
United  Nations,  New  York. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  I  fully  share 
the    concerns    which    you    have    expressed 
to  Ambassador  Scall  for  the  millions  of  per- 
sons  who   are   suffering  from   the  terrible 


drought  in  the  Ssihelian  nations  of  West  and 
Central  Africa.  For  many  months  reports 
from  United  States  and  United  Nations  rep- 
resentatives and  from  the  governments 
themselves  have  related  graphically  the  grow- 
ing effects  of  the  worst  drought  of  this  cen- 
tury in  the  African  Sahel.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  spared  this  scourge  have  been 
responding  to  the  crisis,  but  more  must  be 
done,  as  you  have  said.  The  United  States 
stands  prepared  to  commit  further  resources 
as  needs  are  Identified. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  response 
has  been  carried  out  on  several  fronts.  We 
have  increased  the  amounts  of  foodgrains 
destined  for  these  nations  through  both 
American  programs  and  the  World  Fy>od 
Programs.  By  mid-summer,  156.000  tona  of 
grain  valued  at  nearly  $19  million  will  have 
arrived  In  West  African  ports  or  In  the  in- 
terior states  of  Mall,  Upper  Volta,  Niger  and 
Chad.  Two  million  dollars  in  disaster  relief 
funds  have  also  been  made  avtiilable.  United 
States  Air  Force  aircraft,  and  those  of  other 
donors,  are  airlifting  grain  to  stricken  no- 
mads and  farmers  in  remote  districts  of  Mall 
and  Chad.  Animal  feed  and  vaccines  are  be- 
ing distributed  to  save  as  much  livestock  as 
possible.  Medicines  are  being  provided  to 
combat  malnutrition  and  potential  epidem- 
ics. In  response  to  a  request  from  Director 
General  Boerma.  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  provided  a  logistical 
planning  expert  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  our 
staffs  In  West  Africa  are  being  augmented 
to  Improve  our  ability  to  deliver  what  Is 
needed  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

We  share  your  concern  that  the  problems 
of  dealing  with  the  Immediate  emergency 
will  become  even  more  difficult  as  the  rains 
begin  and  road  transport  problems  Increase. 
We  therefore  stand  ready  to  provide  further 
support  for  Internal  transport,  as  specified 
needs  are  Identified. 

As  you  have  recognized,  this  region  Is  faced 
not  only  with  the  immediate  needs  of  feed- 
ing the  hungry  but  also  of  rehabilitating 
water  and  forage  resources,  livestock  herds 
and  grain  producing  fEwillties  to  permit  a 
long  range  recovery  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  drought.  This  effort  will  require 
close  collaboration  among  African  leaders 
and  the  donor  community.  As  specific  re- 
habilitation needs  are  more  clearly  Identified, 
and  as  It  becomes  clearer  what  others  are 
ready  to  do,  the  United  States  will  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
the  Sahel  to  help  overcome  the  profound 
effects  of  this  tragedy. 

In  order  to  coordinate  more  effectively  our 
emergency  relief  efforts  and  to  plan  our  part 
In  a  rehabilitation  program,  I  Intend  to  desig- 
nate Mr.  Maurice  J.  Williams  as  a  Special 
United  States  Coordinator.  He  will  cooperate 
closely  In  his  work  with  Director  General 
Boerma  and  with  other  governments — so  that 
the  work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  can  go 
forward  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


The  African  Drought  Emergenct 
the  extent  of  the  disaster 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO>  has  de- 
scribed the  drought  as  "every  bit  as  serious 
as  the  famine  situation  In  Bangladesh  last 
year." 

This  period  of  drought  has  already  lasted 
for  five  years,  and  shows  no  sign  of  ending. 
The  problem  Is  only  new  beginning  to  be 
realized,  however,  far  too  late  to  save  the 
herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  which  the  no- 
mads of  the  affected  region  depend  for  their 
livelihood.  It  was  only  when  starving  and 
destitute  nomads  began  entering  the  towns 
and  cities  that  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem was  realized.  There  are  about  24  mil- 
lion people  In  the  area  which  has  been 
hardest  hit,  which  extends  over  six  countries 


In  the  arid  belt  south  of  the  Sahara  desert, 
Mauritania,  Senegal,  Mall.  Upper  Volta,  Niger 
and  Chad.  Many  neighboring  countries  are 
also  partially  affected  by  the  drought,  in- 
cluding the  northern  provinces  of  Nigeria, 
Togo,  Dahomey,  Ghana,  the  Ivory  Coast,  the 
Sudan  and  Ethiopia.  Even  in  traditionally 
fertile  areas,  on  the  coast  and  beside  the 
rivers,  there  is  no  surplus  avaUable  to  meet 
the  overwhelming  demand  from  the  semi- 
desert  and  scrub  areas. 

The  six  countries  most  affected  are  already 
desperately  poor,  and  are  among  those  clas- 
sified internationally  as  the  least  developed. 
This  means  that  annual  income  per  head  is 
equivalent  to  less  than  $100,  and  literacy 
rates  are  under  20  ^c.  The  drought  therefore 
comes  to  a  situation  with  no  reserves  and  no 
spare  capacity,  and  has  already  resulted, 
according  to  an  FAO  survey,  in  the  death  of 
between  40%  and  80%  of  all  livestock. 

Altogether,  about  4  million  head  of  cattle 
are  in  danger  of  dying,  representing  a  lost 
Investment  of  over  half  a  bUllon  dollars — a 
major  proportion  of  the  people's  assets. 
Sheep  and  other  animals  are  also  dying  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  sight  of  whole  flocks 
dymg,  and  crops  falling  to  grow  after  re- 
peated plantings.  Is  driving  some  nomads  to 
suicide,  a  phenomenon  previously  unknown 
in  this  society. 

Nomads  and  their  surviving  animals  are 
streaming  southwards  in  search  of  pasture 
and  water,  placing  an  Intolerable  strain  on 
existing  reserves  and  water-holes,  and  lead- 
ing to  conflicts  with  more  settled  farmers 
desperate  to  conserve  their  own  small  tissets: 
the  nomads  have  even  ventured  into  areas 
where  they  know  fatal  cattle  diseases  are 
endemic.  Many  are  trying  to  sell  their  ani- 
mals before  they  die.  but  there  are  Inade- 
quate slaughter-houses  and  worse  storage 
and  transportation  facilities,  and  prices  for 
animal  products  have  fallen  to  almost  noth- 
ing as  a  result.  So  the  nomads  are  unable  to 
retrieve  even  a  remnant  of  the  Investment 
represented  by  their  dying  cattle,  In  order 
to  buy  grain  for  themselves  and  their  re- 
maining animals  until  the  next  harvest,  af- 
ter the  rains  which  are  expected  very  soon. 

Ironically,  it  Is  the  impending  rainy  season 
which  poses  the  biggest  threat  of  starvation 
for  the  millions  of  people  Involved.  The 
rains  make  surface  transportation  impossi- 
ble In  the  vast  inland  areas,  where  the  desti- 
tute people  are,  and  the  relief  supplies  now 
being  sent  to  Africa  are  still  largely  bottled 
up  In  the  ports  and  such  road  and  rail  net- 
works as  there  are.  Very  long  routes  and 
few  port  facilities  are  mvolved:  the  huge 
stocks  building  up  are  also  an  open  invita- 
tion to  black-marketeers  and  speculators, 
who  have  pushed  the  price  of  grain  up  to 
levels  Impossible  for  most  of  the  people  to 
pay.  With  feed  grains  in  particularly  short 
supply,  delays  are  proving  Increasingly  ex- 
pensive as  animals  are  lost,  and  the  breed- 
ing stock  considerably  damaged.  In  the  race 
to  get  grain  Into  the  drought  areas  before 
the  rains  come.  U.N.  Secretary-Genral  Wald- 
helm  told  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
a  week  ago  that  the  next  four  weeks  would 
be  crucial  for  the  people  of  the  six  countries 
most  concerned. 

A    CUMULATIVE    PROCESS    OF    UNDEVELOPMENT 

The  catastrophic  loss  of  the  animal  stock 
that  provided  a  major  part  of  the  countries' 
production,  and  the  failure  of  many  crops, 
will  obviously  tend  to  reduce  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  of  the  countries  Involved.  The 
loss  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  export  will 
reduce  the  reserves  of  foreign  exchange 
needed  to  pay  for  essential  Imports  of 
equipment  and  consumer  goods,  including 
food  staples.  Embryonic  Industrialization 
will  receive  a  major  setback  in  addition  to 
the  difficulties  which  they  already  face  (In- 
cluding high  Import  tariffs  among" rich  coun- 
tries) ,  and  the  damage  may  In  some  cases 
be  Irreparable,  so  that  the  aid  loans  provided 
by  these  rich  countries  will  have  to  be  repaid 
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without  the  development  projects  producing 
anything  with  which  repayments  can  be 
made.  Scarce  assets  would,  If  there  is  no 
rescheduling,  have  to  be  diverted  away  from 
new  development  projects  to  replace  those 
damaged  or  delayed  by  the  drought. 

The  Impact  of  this  disaster  can  be  Illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  Senegal,  which  In  fact 
has  suffered  less  than  other  countries.  Its 
exports  are  largely  based  on  a  monoculture  of 
peanuts,  which  were  Introduced  quite  re- 
cently, and  whose  rapid  spread  has  been 
hailed  as  a  major  development  success.  In 
1972.  800,000  tons  were  produced,  which  In 
1973  Is  expected  to  drop  to  one-third  or  even 
one-quarter  of  that.  This  is  very  serious  for 
the  food  situation,  since  peanuts  normally 
pay  for  massive  Imports  of  the  staple  food, 
rice — 60 To  of  which  Is  normally  Imported. 
ThU  year,  the  need  will  be  even  greater  since 
the  local  food  crops  have  dropped  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  half  last  years  level.  In  addition,  the 
lack  of  water  In  the  rivers  has  resulted  In  a 
loss  of  essential  power  for  Industry  from  the 
hydro-electric  sources.  The  fishing  industry 
has  been  badly  hit,  and  the  encroachment  of 
salt  Into  the  coastal  wa*°rs  has  caused  great 
destruction. 

For  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  sectors 
that  together  comprise  well  over  four-fifths 
of  the  Gross  National  Product,  the  cumula- 
tive ravages  of  the  drought  and  process  of 
desertification  are  to  a  large  extent  Irreversi- 
ble, or  could  be  repaired  only  at  enormous 
expense.  The  failure  to  observe  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  whole  environment,  which  has 
been  accelerating  for  a  number  of  years, 
must  be  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  of  the 
"development"  experts.  The  semi-desert  en- 
viroiunent  Is  very  fragile,  and  over-grazing 
together  with  abnormal  dryness  damages  the 
ground  cover,  which  Is  then  unable  to  re- 
cover before  renewed  migrations  return;  the 
animals  then  remove  whatever  is  left  (es- 
pecially goats,  which  can  survive  longer  than 
most  animals  by  eating  the  roots  of  plants) . 
With  no  ground  cover,  surface  water  dis- 
appears and  the  Sahara  desert  encroaches 
steadily  on  the  scrub,  forcing  the  nomads  In 
Increasing  concentrations  onto  whatever  pas- 
turage Is  left.  Over-grazing  Is  exacerbated  by 
agricultural  programs  which  focus  on  the  In- 
troduction of  only  one  technological  aspect 
of  an  environmental  management  program: 
for  example,  vaccination  of  cattle  against 
disease  has  been  practiced  by  some  Interna- 
tional agencies,  with  the  result  that  more 
animals  were  surviving  to  compete  for  scarce 
grazing. 

LOCAL   EFTORTS   TO    MEET   THE   EMERGENCY 

The  disaster  prompted  many  of  the  African 
Governments  concerned  to  pool  their  re- 
sources and  planning  eiforts.  a  move  that 
contrasts  with  the  fragmentation  of  authority 
that  Is  a  major  problem  In  post-colonial 
Africa,  divided  up  arbitrarily  by  the  Euro- 
pean imperial  powers.  In  March.  Ministers 
of  the  six  worst-hit  countries  met  and  agreed 
to  coordinate  their  emergency  programs; 
further  meetings  have  followed.  Neighbor- 
ing Dahomey  and  Nigeria,  although  them- 
selves afflicted  by  drought,  opened  their  fron- 
tiers to  pastorallsts  from  the  North,  and  took 
steps  to  enable  anmial  products  to  be  trans- 
ported to  markets  in  the  Interior  of  their 
coimtrles.  The  Ivory  Coast  donated  150  tons 
of  rice  to  Upper  Volta,  and  150  tons  of  mixed 
cereals  to  Niger.  Special  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  countries  with  ports  to  give 
priority  to  relief  supplies  for  others.  The  Al- 
gerian Government  has  sent  48  trucks  across 
the  Sahara  Desert  wtlh  food  and  medicines 
via  the  new  "unity  road"  (one  of  the  new 
routes  being  constructed  or  proposed  to  link 
up  the  African  continent  for  the  first  time, 
replacing  the  colonial  routes  which  were  de- 
signed for  easy  access  and  departure  from 
the  continent!.  Saudi  Arabia  has  given  $1 
million  to  Niger. 

National  solidarity  campaigns  have  been 
launched  In  a  number  of  the  affected  coun- 


tries, for  example.  \i\  Senegal  each  wage- 
earner  (a  ti.Ty  minority  in  a  subsistence- 
based  economy  (  is  required  by  law  to  con- 
tribute one  day's  pay.  in  Niger,  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  Parliament  gave  up 
20  -  of  their  pay.  the  Nigerian  Government 
has  channelled  large  relief  funds  to  the 
Northern  provinces,  which  are  normally  the 
food-producing  areas  and  are  now  stricken 
by  the  drought.  Local  efforts,  however,  are 
based  on  almo.st  non-existent  resources,  and 
the  extent  of  the  threatened  st.irvation  calls 
for  massive  relief  from  rich  countries. 


DANIELS  RAPS  PATH  FARE  IN- 
CREASE. HAILS  COUNCILMAN 
MORRIS  PESIN  FOR  LEADERSHIP; 
NEW  JERSEY  CONGRESSMAN  SAYS 
IT  IS  A  NATIONAL  MASS  TRANSIT 
ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou-se.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels)    is  recognized  for  5   minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  3,  1973,  the  city  coimcil 
of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  unanimously  passes 
a  resolution  adopted  by  Councilman 
Morris  Pesin  opposing  a  fare  increase  of 
66.67  percent  for  riders  of  the  Port  Au- 
thority Trans-Hudson — PATH — system. 
Despite  the  urging  of  the  administration 
to  hold  the  line  on  price  increases,  PATH 
officials  have  decided  to  raise  the  fare 
for  commuters  from  the  present  30  cents 
to  50  cents  creating  a  harsh  burden  on 
the  poor  and  the  elderly. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Port  Authority  has 
failed  to  consider  increasing  the  rates 
on  the  system's  highly  profitable  net- 
work of  bridges,  timnels.  ports,  and  trade 
centers.  I  am  staggered  by  this  decision 
to  raise  fares  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  proposing  drastic  restrictions  on 
automobile  usage  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Nixon  is  giving  high 
priority  to  holding  the  line  on  prices. 
Clearly,  whoever  is  making  this  kind  of 
decision  under  these  kinds  of  circum- 
stances has  his  head  in  the  sand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  fought  hard  to 
improve  mass  transit  because  I  feel  that 
only  when  mass  transit  is  adequate  can 
life  be  worth  living  in  highly  urbanized 
areas  like  Hudson  County.  N.J.  We  have 
a  serious  air  pollution  problem,  our 
streets  are  choked  with  traflBc  and 
valuable  properties  are  taken  off  the  tax 
rolls  because  persons  wishing  to  go  to 
and  from  New  York  City  need  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  determined  that  the 
future  of  Hudson  County  is  not  that  of 
a  parking  lot  for  automobiles.  We  must 
have  better  mass  transit,  but  more  im- 
portant, people  must  be  encouraged  to 
use  it.  Raising  the  fare  by  67  percent 
is  foolishly  counterproductive. 

Tomorrow  mominE:  I  am  meeting  in 
Jersey  City  with  Councilman  Pesin, 
Council  President  Pugliese  and  Council- 
man Peter  Zampella  to  map  a  plan  to 
block  this  fare  hike.  To  Jersey  City  peo- 
ple this  may  be  a  local  matter,  but  if 
it  were  just  a  local  matter  I  would  not 
be  taking  the  time  of  the  House  to  dis- 
cuss it.  It  is  a  national  i.ssue  with  strong 
ramifications  in  the  most  urbani/^ed  area 
in  America.  If  we  lose  this  fight  in  the 
New  York  City  area,  the  war  against  air 
and  noise  pollution  will  have  suffered 


a  major  setback.  I  am  determined  that 
before  this  unwarranted,  unjustified  in- 
crease is  granted,  all  the  facts  will  be  laid 
before  the  people. 

I  commend  Councilman  Pesin  for  hit 
leadership  and  I  also  commend  his  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  Paul  Cuprowski, 
Timothy  Hawkes,  Thomas  Maresca,  Wil- 
liam Massa,  Dominick  Pugliese,  Lois 
Shaw,  William  Thornton,  and  Peter 
Zampella  for  responding  to  the  call  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  resolution 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  city  of 
Jersey  City  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  PATH  has  announced  an 
unwarranted  and  unconscionable  fare  in- 
crease of  66.6'",  from  30  cents  to  50  cents; 
and 

Whereas,  this  Council  by  resolutions  in 
June.  1973  and  September.  1972  has  strongly 
opposed  any  fare  Increase  by  PATH  as  an 
undue  burden  upon  the  people  of  Jersey  City, 
as  a  blow  to  the  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem of  Jersey  City  and  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Journal  Sqviare  and  the  waterfront 
of  Jersey  City;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  urgent  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  Jersey  City  that  the  Council 
exert  all  the  forces  at  Its  command  to  mo- 
bilize public  opinion  and  oppose  said  increase 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommLsslon; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  a  three  i3i 
man  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  committee  as  aforesaid. 


THE    CANADIAN    ALTERNATIVE    TO 
THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline  en- 
ters a  crucial  phase.  I  wish  to  call  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  an  internal  Interior 
Department  memorandum  of  April  1972, 
which  presents  some  interesting  argu- 
ments for  construction  of  a  Canadian 
alternative  to  the  trans-Alaska-pipeline- 
tanker  system.  This  report  was  prepared 
at  Secretary  Morton's  request  by  then 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  Jack  Horton. 

There  is  some  confusion  about  the 
status  of  the  Horton  report.  We  learned 
about  the  existence  of  the  report  only 
last  month  after  it  had  been  kept  imder 
wraps  in  the  Interior  Department  for  14 
months.  Secretary  Morton  referred  to  it 
on  June  15  in  testimony  on  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  before  the  House  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee.  The  Secretary  indicated 
at  that  time  that  the  report  would  be 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  for  In- 
clusion in  its  published  record  of  the 
hearings.  As  of  yesterday,  however,  the 
report  was  not  included  with  the  other 
agency  documents  on  the  pipeline  now 
at  the  Government  printer's. 

Why,  after  sitting  on  this  report  for 
more  than  a  year,  did  the  administra- 
tion last  month  finally  decide  to  release 
it? 

If  it  were  intended  as  a  sop  to  critics 
who  believe  the  administration  has  not 
given  the  Canadian  alternative  the  care- 
ful consideration  it  merits,  it  has  failed. 
While  interesting,  particularly  for  its 
contradictions  of  official  administration 
"facts"  on  the  pipeline,  it  Is  at  best  super- 
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ficial.  It  leaves  many  vital  arguments 
untouched,  for  example,  the  supply  situa- 
tion on  the  west  coast,  documented  by 
compelling  industry  statistics  that  pro- 
ject a  west  coast  shortfall  in  1980  of  only 
0.4  million  barrels  a  day — a  situation 
which  clearly  does  not  warrant  bring- 
ing Alaskan  oil  to  that  area. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing document,  and  in  some  ways  a  cui-i- 
ous  one. 

Most  notably,  the  Horton  report  flat- 
ly contradicts  Secretary  Morton's  recent 
public  statements  that  delivery  of  oil  to 
U.S.  markets  from  Alaska's  North  Slope 
would  be  delayed  from  3  to  5  years  If 
an  oil  pipeline  were  built  through  Can- 
ada rather  than  along  the  trans-Alaskan 
route  favored  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. The  Horton  report  cites  a  "pos- 
sible loss  of  1  to  2  years  for  oil  delivery 
to  market"  if  the  Canadian  pipeline  were 
built. 

The  large  oil  companes  have  repeated- 
ly stressed  the  delays  that  would  result 
from  construction  of  a  pipeline  across 
Canada.  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  has  es- 
timated a  9-  to  10-year  delay;  Atlantic 
Richfield  a  7-year  delay.  Such  claims 
are  understandable  from  companies 
that  would  profit  directly  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alaskan  pipehne.  But  it 
is  disappointing  to  learn  that  Secretary 
Morton  himself  has  helped  to  spread 
similarly  inflated  estmates. 

The  Horton  report  is  interesting, 
in  its  acknowledgement  that  the 
ministration  in  April  1972  expected 
Canadian  Government  to  apply 
creasing  pressure  against  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline."  Moreover,  the  Cana- 
dian alternative  of  the  Horton  report 
is  not  the  venture  by  a  consortium  of 
privately  owned  companies  generally  be- 
ing considered.  It  is.  instead,  an  "inter- 
national joint  venture"  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  financing  shared  equally 
by  the  two  governments  and  the  oil 
industry. 

The  Horton  report  further  calls  at- 
tention to  the  flexibility  afforded  by  a 
Canadian  route,  which  "would  allow  de- 
livery to  both  west  coast  and  Chicago 
markets."  The  Interior  Department 
officially  denies  any  such  advantage. 

The  Horton  report  states  that  there 
would  be  a  10  to  15  percent  savings  on 
costs  of  the  construction  of  a  single  route 
for  cold-gas  and  hot-oil  pipelines,  in- 
cluding savings  in  common  roads,  com- 
mon pumping  stations,  and  common 
gravel  sources.  The  Interior  Department 
officially  belittles  such  savings. 

The  courts  have  given  the  decision  on 
construction  of  this  oil  pipeline  to  Con- 
gress. To  make  such  a  decision  we  must 
be  informed.  If  time  is  of  the  essence,  as 
the  administration  would  have  us  believe, 
these  discrepancies  deserve  clearing  up' 
Will  there  be  a  delay  of  1  to  2  years,  or 
a  delay  of  3  to  5  years? 

The  Mondale-Bayh  amendment  In  the 
Senate  and  the  Udall-Anderson  and 
Ruppe-Aspin  bills  In  the  House  would 
provide  the  objective  evaluation  needed. 
These  proposals  would  mandate  a  con- 
gressionally  sponsored  crash  study,  would 
open  immediate  negotiations  with  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  would  re- 
quire a  congressional  decision  upon  com- 


pletion of  the  study.  I  strongly  urge  fel- 
low Members  to  support  this  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Horton  report  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

An  Alternative  to  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline 

1 .  The  Department  of  the  Interior  released 
a  massive  9-volunie  environmental  state- 
ment on  the  proposed  Trans  Alaskan  pipe- 
line on  March  20,  1972.  As  required  by  the 
National  Envlroiunental  Policy  Act."  this 
statement  clearly  and  objectively  defines  the 
Impact  to  be  expected  from  construction  of 
the  pipeline  and  operation  of  an  associated 
tanker  system  to  the  West  Coast.  The  most 
serious  hazards  are  projected  for  the  fishing 
Industry  and  marine  environment  In  Prince 
William  Sound  and  from  the  threat  of  large 
earthquakes  In  Southern  Alaska. 

2.  Secretary  Morton  has  Indicated  that  no 
action  on  the  permit  would  be  taken  for  45 
days  or  until  May  4,  1972.  During  this  period. 
Increasing  pressure  against  the  Trans  Alaska 
pipeline  can  be  expected  from  the  National 
Media,  leading  environmental  groups  and  the 
Canadian  Government. 

3.  Because  of  the  high  Intensity  of  these 
potential  pressures  and  In  light  of  the  un- 
certain length  of  litigation  against  the 
Alaska  pipeline,  an  alternative  course  of  ac- 
tion should  be  kept  under  consideration. 

4.  One  alternative  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Joint  Venture  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  oil  In- 
dustry for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
operating  a  continental  "common  carrier" 
pipeline  system  for  transporting  oil  and  gas 
resources  from  the  American  and  Canadian 
Arctic  by  way  of  the  MacKenzle  Vallev  to 
market. 

In  forming  this  International  Joint  Ven- 
ture, the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  oil  In- 
dustry would  share  equally  the  required  in- 
vestment and  the  resultant  return  on  capital. 

This  International  Joint  Venture  could 
serve  as  the  cornerstone  of  a  North  Ameri- 
can Continental  Oil  Policy. 

POLITICAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

Favorable 

1.  Strongly  favorable  public  reaction  from 
a)  national  environmental  groups,  bi  Mid- 
western and  Eastern  electorate,  and  c)  na- 
tional media.  Interior  has  received  In  excess 
of  52.000  letters  m  the  last  year  alone,  the 
vast  majority  of  which  are  against  the  Alaska 
pipeline.  Most  of  the  national  media  Is  op- 
posed to  the  Alaska  route. 

2.  The  Administration  (with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada)  would  regrasp  the  political 
Initiative  from  environmental  groups  and  the 
courts  with-  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
Arctic  oil. 

Vnfaiora'ble 
1    Risk  of  losing  three  electoral  votes  and 
one  Senate  seat  In  Alaska. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

Favorable 

1.  An  International  Joint  venture  would 
contribute  to  reversing  the  growing  tide  of 
nationalism  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
uniting  both  countries,  symbolllcally  and 
physically,  by  an  "Iron  Artery." 

2.  This  alternative  route  would  stimulate 
exploration  and  development  of  petroleum 
and  other  resources  In  both  countries,  and 
could  constitute  the  first  step  in  developing 
a  North   American  continental  oU  policy. 

3.  An  intercontinental  pipeline  would 
avoid  the  potential  adverse  Impact  on  the 
coastline  of  British  Columbia  (except  In 
Piigct  Sound)  and  the  marine  biota  of  the 
Northeast  Pacific. 

4.  For  these  economic  and  environmental 
reasons,  the  alternative  should  be  a  political- 
plus  for  the  Canadian  Government. 


ECONOMIC    AND    ENERGY    CONSIDERATIONS 

Favorable 

1.  Under  a  tripartite  Joint  venture,  the  oil 
Industry  would  provide  only  one-third  of  the 
necessary  capital  Investment. 

— for  a  continental  pipeline  to  Puget  Sound 
via  Edmonton,  the  Industry  would  Invest 
1.7  bUUon  (Of  a  4.2  bUlion  total)  compared 
with  4.15  billion  industrv  Investment  for  the 
TAPS  system. 

— for  a  common  oil  and  gas  system  to 
Chicago,  the  Industry  would  invest  3.1  bil- 
lion of  a  total  9.8  billion  cost.  This  Is  com- 
pared with  an  8.65  billion  Industry  invest- 
ment  for  the  TAPS  pipeline — tanke'r  system 
(4.15  billion  shared  with  shipping  com- 
panies) and  a  gas  pipeline  to  the  midwest 
United  Slates  (4.5  billion  to  be  funded  by 
a  consortium  of  gas  utiliiiesi . 

2.  The  two  governments  and  the  industry 
could  share  equally  the  revenues  generated 
from  the  .:.'.estment 

3  A  continental  pipeline  system  would 
allow  oil  delivery  to  both  West  Coast  and 
Chicago  markets.* 

4.  Achieve  a  10-15^'.-  savings  on  construc- 
tion costs  for  gas  pipeline  paraUel  to  oil 
pipeline  becaii.se  of  common  construction 
roads,  common  pumping  stations  and  com- 
mon gravel  pads. 

Unfavorable 

1.  For  the  oil  pipeline  to  Puget  Sound,  an 
additional  500-700  million  would  be  required 
for  tankers  to  move  the  crude  not  refined  In 
Puget  Sound  to  other  West  Coast  ports.  The 
oil  Industry  would  share  one-third  of  this 
cost. 

2.  About  65%  of  the  800  mUes  of  TAPS  pipe 
would  have  to  be  moved  to  depots  In  Canada. 
The  cost  of  moving  would  be  shared  by  the 
three  parties  In  the  Joint  Venture:  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  pipe,  however,  would 
not  be  lost.  Additional  pipe  of  less  strlnt?ent 
specifications  would  have  to  be  ordered 
(1600  miles  more  to  Puget  Sound:  2450  miles 
more  to  Chicago.  I 

3.  Possible  loss  of  one  to  two  years  for  oil 
delivery  to  market  This  consideration  mvist 
be  weighed  against  the  Indefinite  time  period 
of  TAPS  litigation  and  against  the  uncertain 
Canadian  authorities. 

4.  Loss  of  approximately  one-half  of  the 
8.000  American  jobs  projected  annually  for 
construction  of  the  Trans  Alaska  pipeline. 
This  loss,  however,  might  be  partially  or 
totally  offset  by  jobs  provided  by  pipeline 
construction  Into  Chicago  or  the  Puget 
Sound  area.  Pipeline  employment  would  ex- 
ist only  for  the  period  of  construction,  th'-ee 
years  in  the  case  of  the  Trans  Alaska  pipe- 
line. The  route  of  oil  transportation  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  2.300  Jobs  estimated 
for  the  drilling  development  of  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field. 

5.  Loss  of  some  revenues  (less  than  2%) 
to  the  State  of  Alaska.  Over  95^:  of  the  bene- 
fits to  the  State  are  attributable  to  royalties 
and  production  taxes.  3'<  Is  attributable  to 
corporate  income  taxes.  These  three  sources 
of  revenue  would  be  unaffected  by  route 
location. 

6.  Some,  but  not  all.  of  The  industry  costs 
of  technical  and  scientific  Investigations 
could  be  applied  to  a  Canadian  Intercon- 
tinental system. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Favorable 

1.  Avoid  chronic  oil  pollution  in  Port  Val- 
dez  and  Prince  William  Sotmd 


•A  pipeline  from  Portland.  Maine,  now 
deliver  about  500.000  barrels  per  day  of  tank- 
er-transported Mideast  and  Vele?culnn  crude 
to  Montreal.  Other  pipelines  which  cross  the 
Canadian-American  border  Include  the  Trans 
Mountain  (250.000  bbl  day):  the  Continental 
(Calgary  to  Montana  95.000  bbl  'day)  and  the 
Interprovlnclal  (Calgary  to  Chicago.  1.300.000 
bbl  dav I . 
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Projected  annual  financial  loss  of  $400,000 
to  salmon  Industry  In  Valdez  arm. 

Projected  12-32  barrels  per  day  discharge 
In  Valdez  Harbor  from  ballast  treatment 
plant  and  transfer  operations. 

2.  Avoid  Increased  marine  transport  of  oil 
m  Northeast  Pacific.  Prevent  384  barrels  of 
dally  oil  loss  from  accidental  tanker  spills 
•stlmated  by  U.S.  Coast  Guard  on  a  "worst 
case"  basis. 

3.  Avoid  three  of  four  most  sensitive  areas 
of  permafrost  in  Alaska  (Yukon  Flats,  Hess 
Creek  area,  and  Copper  River  Basin). 

4.  Reduce  number  of  crossings  of  major 
mountain  ranges. 

5.  Minimize  adverse  socio-economic  im- 
pacts (recreational  and  wilderness  disturb- 
ance: Native  subsistence  and  community 
disruption  projected  for  TAPS  line). 

6.  Avoid  high  intensity  seismic  areas  in 
Southern  Alaska. 

7.  Avoid  two  "transportation"  corridors 
across  the  Brooks  Range  for  separate  gas  and 
oil  pipelines. 

8.  Minimize  overall  terrestrial  disturbance 
by  one  corridor  for  oil  and  gas  systems. 

9.  Reduce  number  of  river  crossings  by 
about  one  half. 

Unfavorable 

1.  If  the  two  oil  transportation  systems 
(TAPS  and  Mackenzie  Valley)  are  com- 
pared, more  terrain  (and  wildlife  habitat) 
would  be  physically  disturbed  if  the  Ca- 
nadian proposil  were  Pdopted.  If  both  oil  and 
gas  transportation  systems  through  the  two 
countries  are  compared,  less  total  terrain 
would  be  disturbed  by  choosing  a  common 
corridor. 

2.  The  Canadian  route  would  Involve  a 
greater  linear  extent  of  permafrost  (770  miles 
for  TAPS.  1205  for  Mackenzie  Valley).  The 
character  of  the  permafrost,  however,  is  more 
important  In  determining  the  events  of  im- 
pact and  construction  techniques  (and  costs) 
required.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Macken- 
zie route  prevents  a  compar'son  of  perma- 
frost  conditions,  other  than   linear  extent. 

3.  For  Edmonton  to  Puget  Sound,  any 
pipeline  would  have  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  probably  parallel  to  the  pres- 
ent Trans-Mountain  pipeline.  Interior  has 
not  studied  the  topographical  or  seismic  con- 
ditions of  this  route. 


HEARINGS  SET  ON  FEDERAL  PRIS- 
ONERS FURLOUGH  BILL  AND  PAT- 
ENT OFFICE  MISCELLANY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Kastenmeier) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice announces  the  following  public  hear- 
ings: 

First.  Hearing  on  H.R.  7352.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  4082(c)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  limits  of  con- 
finement of  Federal  prisoners. 

This  measure  would  amend  existing 
law  relating  to  furloughs  of  Federal  pris- 
oners. The  hearing  on  H.R.  7352  will  be 
held  on  Thursday.  July  19.  at  10:00  a.m.. 
in  room  2148,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

Second.  Hearing  on — 

H.R.  7599.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade- 
mark Act  of  1946  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Patent  Office  to  the  "Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office"; 

H.R.  8981.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade- 
mark Act  to  extend  the  time  for  filing 
oppositions,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  filing  reasons  of  appeal  in  the  Patent 


Office,  and  to  provide  for  awarding  attor- 
ney fees; 

H.R.  9199,  a  bill  to  amend  title  35 
United  States  Code.  "Patents",  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  71,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uhel  D 
Polly. 

These  measures  involve  patents  and 
the  Patent  Office.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Friday.  July  20.  in 
Room  2226.  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 

COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  CALLS  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION HALT  ON  BUREAU  OF  REC- 
LAMATION'S GARRISON  DIVER- 
SION UNIT  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  SPEAKER  protempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  28. 
Congressman  John  Saylor  and  I  partici- 
pated in  debate  on  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
During  that  debate  Congressman  Saylor 
offered  an  amendment — which  I  sup- 
ported— to  delete  further  funding  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Garrison  Di- 
version Unit  project  in  North  Dakota. 

While  this  Department  of  Interior 
project's  appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
year  1974  was  $17  million,  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project  is  $340  million. 
As  I  pointed  out  during  the  floor  debate, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  appears  to  be 
planning  for  future  investigations  on 
ways  and  means  to  expand  this  project. 
It  is  possible  that  a  future,  expanded 
project  could  cost  somewhere  between 
$1.6  and  $2  billion. 

During  the  debate,  we  pointed  out 
that  the  project  was  an  environmental 
disaster  and  made  no  economic  sense 
whatsoever.  Not  only  does  the  project 
pose  the  threat  of  increasing  the  salin- 
ity level  of  major  rivers  in  the  area — 
including  rivers  which  flow  northward 
into  Canada — but  it  will  result  in  a  major 
reduction  in  wetlands  vital  to  wildlife.  In 
addition,  this  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
project  does  not  provide  irrigation  for 
land  which  is  arid  or  unproductive;  it 
simply  provides  additional  supplies  of 
water  to  already  highly  productive 
areas — areas  which  are  so  productive 
that  farmers  in  the  area  are  being  paid 
not  to  grow  crops  and  to  cut  back  on 
already  excess  production.  Despite  the 
data  presented  during  the  debate,  our  ef- 
fort to  delete  further  funding  for  this 
project  failed.  The  appropriation  for  this 
project  will  be  considered  by  the  relevant 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  dur- 
ing the  next  several  days  and  will  then 
be  considered  by  the  full  Senate. 

Because  of  the  severe  environmental 
and  cost-benefit  ratio  que.';tions  raised 
by  this  project,  we  have  continued  to 
investigate  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
with  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  proj- 
ect. On  July  10.  I  sent  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Honorable  Russell  Train, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

July  10.  1973. 

Hon.  Russell  Train. 

Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  28th,  in- 


cluding the  debate  on  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1974.  I  have 
marked  portions  of  that  debate  relating  to 
an  amendment  offered  by  Congressman  Say- 
lor and  supported  by  myself,  which  would 
strike  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  a  project 
in  North  Dakota  being  constructed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

In  light  of  the  most  serious  international 
salinity  problems  raised  by  this  project,  and 
the  destruction  of  existing  wetlands  (in- 
stead of  the  originally  projected  wetland-^ 
increase),  has  the  Council  Issued  any  sta.-- 
ments  or  comments  on  the  propriety  of  con- 
tinuing this  project?  Has  it  provided  any 
guidance  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  the  environmental  Impact  of  this  proj- 
ect? Are  any  studies  or  reports  on  this  proj- 
ect being  conducted  by  the  Council? 

Because  of  the  tremendous  cost  overruns 
on  this  project,  the  failure  for  anticipated 
benefits  to  emerge,  and  incresising  environ- 
mental problems,  I  am  considering  request- 
ing a  General  Accounting  Office  examination 
of  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  continuing  and 
expanding  the  Garrison  project.  Any  assist- 
ance or  information  which  you  could  pro- 
vide prior  to  my  request  for  such  an  investi- 
gation would  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Saylor  and  I  have  just 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  following  letter, 
dated  June  15.  1973.  sent  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton,  from  Mr. 
Train.  This  letter — dated  nearly  2  weeks 
before  the  House  debate  on  this  project — 
supports  our  contentions  and  calls  for  a 
halt  in  construction  on  the  project.  As 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  letter 
states : 

In  view  of  the  substantial  and  severe  im- 
pacts of  this  project,  including  the  loss  of 
wetlands,  the  lowered  water  table,  the 
severed  farms,  and  the  public  controversy 
and  international  implications.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  construction  on  the  Garri- 
son Diversion  Unit  l>e  suspended  until  these 
issues  have  been  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  this  letter — 
which  repeats  so  many  of  the  issues 
W'hich  we  raised  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — will  cause  a  complete  reinvesti- 
gation of  this  project,  a  new  examina- 
tion of  its  "true"  cost-benefit  ratios,  and 
termination  of  this  needless  and  environ- 
mentally disastrous  project.  We  hope 
that  the  publication  of  this  letter  will 
assist  the  other  Chamber  in  its  debate 
and  will  insure  that  further  funding  of 
the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  will  be 
stopped. 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  15,  1973. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Roc:  On  April  5,  1973.  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  submitted  to  the  Council  a 
draft  environmental  impact  statement  on 
the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  Program.  North  Dakota. 
This  draft  supercedes  an  earlier  draft  state- 
ment filed  on  April  23.  1971.  While  this  docu- 
ment is  a  significant  improvement  over  the 
earlier  version,  there  are  a  number  of  serious 
omissions  and  problems  with  respect  to  the 
environmenaal  Impact  statement  and  the 
project  itself. 

The  Impact  statement  discusses  the  prob- 
lem of  Souris  Loop  Area  irrigation  return 
flows  being  discharged  into  Canada  and  in- 
dicates that  a  Task  Force  will  be  formed 
in  the  near  future  to  "resolve  differences" 
on  these  flows.  The  impact  statement  lists 
a  number  of  possible  remedial  actions,  in- 
cluding structural  solutions,  and  concludes. 
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"Should  negotiations  with  Canada  dictate 
a  solution  that  Involves  any  of  these  alter- 
natives, a  more  detailed  Investigation  of  its 
environmental  Impacts  must  be  made." 

Our  files  contain  correspondence  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  State  which  indicates 
that  the  Government  of  Canada  protested 
the  discharge  of  these  return  flows  two  years 
ago  and  Informed  the  State  Department  that, 
".  .  .  this  anticipated  reduction  in  the  water 
quality  of  the  Souris  River  Is  unacceptable  to 
the  Government  of  Canada."  Thus  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  flows  will  have  to 
be  abated.  Our  current  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Mexico  on  this  problem 
are  indicative  of  its  serious  and  costly  im- 
plications. The  solution  of  this  matter  is 
an  integral  feature  of  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  and  the  total  lack  of  information  on  it 
precludes  a  full  assessment  of  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  the  Unit. 

Also,  the  impact  statement  Identifies  the 
restoration  of  Devils  Lake  as  a  project  pur- 
pose but  discloses  that  the  Lake  has  risen  to 
within  one  foot  of  the  proposed  restoration 
level  through  natural  adjustment.  Tlie  con- 
tinued Inclusion  of  this  aspect  of  the  Unit 
as  a  project  purpose  appears  questionable 
and  should  be  clarified. 

Another  problem  concerns  the  type  of  irri- 
gation to  be  used.  The  Impact  statement 
states  that  the  Implementation  of  sprinkler 
irrigation  wUl  reduce  adverse  environmental 
impacts  and  right-of-way  requirements,  and 
increase  on-farm  efficiencies,  etc.  It  appears, 
however,  that  sprinkler  irrigation  has  been 
adopted  by  two  districts  only  and  that  some 
areas  are  not  suitable  for  this  type  of  irri- 
gation, although  the  statement  also  states 
that  most  areas  will  be  developed  for  sprin- 
kler Irrigation.  In  view  of  the  impact  on  the 
environment,  as  well  as  the  farm  efficiencies, 
this  issue  should  be  clarified.  The  high  cost 
per  farm  ($25,000  to  $30,000)  in  an  area 
where  net  farm  incomes  a%'eraged  S6.088  in 
1971  raises  a  question  as  to  its  applicability 
from  a  purely  financial  point  of  view. 

In  addition,  the  environmental  impact 
statement  contains  little  data  with  respect 
to  the  municipal  and  Industrial  water  serv- 
ice which  is,  as  yet,  unidentified.  There  are 
no  reservoir  drawdown  figures  from  which  to 
Judge  this  impact  on  recreation.  No  discus- 
sion of  the  cumulative  Impacts  of  the  Gar- 
rison and  Oaiie  Diversions  on  the  Missouri 
River  is  made.  Very  little  description  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  and  enhance- 
ment program  Is  provided. 

Finally,  no  information  concerning  the 
total  cost  of  the  project,  the  cost-benefit 
ratio,  or  how  the  benefits  are  apportioned 
to  the  project  purposes  is  contained  In  the 
impact  statement.  These  basic  figures  are  part 
of  the  project  description  and  are  essential 
to  the  reader's  understanding  of  the  project. 
In  view  of  the  substantial  and  severe  im- 
pacts of  this  project,  including  the  loss  of 
wetlands,  the  lowered  water  table,  the  severed 
farms,  and  the  public  controversy  and  inter- 
national implications,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  construction  on  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  be  suspended  until  these  issues  have 
been  resolved.  I  would  also  appreciate  it  If 
the  Council  can  be  kept  advised  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Task  Force  on  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Salinity  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  E.  Train, 

Chairman. 


BROAD  POWERS  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  pressing  concerns 
of  late  have  prompted  examinations  of 
the  broad  powers  of  the  Executive.  Crit- 


ical analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  a  dual  scope;  the  practical 
no  less  than  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
this  matter  are  subject  to  review.  The 
gravity  of  the  constitutional  questions 
surrounding  Executive  powers  and  privi- 
leges is  being  presently  realized  because 
of  repeated  instances  of  misuse,  abuse, 
and  overextension.  The  maimer  in  which 
the  executive  branch  has  operated  in  the 
recent  past  both  in  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  exhibits  an  attitude  of  nonac- 
countability  to  the  public  which  it  serves. 
Such  disregard  for  liability  to  the  public 
has  led  to  embarrassing  and  damaging 
revelations  that  give  cause  for  the  care- 
ful reconsideration  of  any  further  grants 
of  authority  to  the  Executive. 

An  examination  of  existing  Executive 
authority  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  im- 
plementation is  in  order  in  view  of  the 
ciurent  consideration  of  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  of  1973,  H.R.  6767.  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  serious 
balance-of -payments  deficit,  the  imcon- 
troUed  inflationary  spiral  and  the  high 
unemployment  percentage  rate  can  be 
blamed  to  a  great  degree  on  ineffective 
trade  policies  of  the  past.  At  this  time, 
however,  when  the  President  requests 
numerous  and  broad  extensions  of  trade 
negotiating  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  more  equitable  world  eco- 
nomic system  to  benefit  and  stimulate  the 
economic  growth  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  important  sections  of  the 
United  States  Code  under  title  19  dealing 
with  the  negotiable  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive that  have  gone  unused.  It  is  un- 
clear as  to  what  exactly  motivates  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  call  for  further  broad 
trading  authority  when  the  powers  it 
has  at  hand  in  this  field  are  often 
ignored. 

To  cite  a  clear  example  of  what  can 
appropriately  be  termed  Executive  mis- 
management might  bring  this  criticism 
into  a  practical  focus.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land area  the  fishing  industry  has  been 
severely  imdermined  by  the  efforts  of 
foreign  fleets.  Their  violation  of  all  in- 
ternational commission  conservation 
quotas  and  tormage  requirementr  in  the 
last  decade  has  caused  severe  imemploy- 
ment  and  rising  prices  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  balance  of  payments  deficit 
These  actions  indisputably  constitute  baa 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  countries  whose 
boats  are  fishing  off  our  shore  insofar 
as  the  conservation  of  international  fish- 
ery resources  is  concerned.  Under  the 
provisions  of  section  1323  of  title  19  of 
the  United  States  Code  the  President  has 
recourse  to  the  unfair  practices  of  foreign 
competitors  in  this  field.  Title  19.  United 
States  Code,  section  1323  reads  as 
follows : 

1323.  Conservation  of  Fishery  Resources. 
Upon  the  convocation  of  a  conference  on 
the  use  or  conservation  of  international  fish- 
ery resources,  the  President  shall,  bv  all  ap- 
propriate means  at  his  disposal,  seek  to  per- 
suade countries  whose  domestic  fishing 
practices  or  policies  affect  such  resources,  to 
engage  in  negotiations  in  good  faith  relating 
to  the  use  or  conservation  of  such  resources. 
If,  after  such  efforts  by  the  President  and  by 
other  countries  which  have  agreed  to  engage 
in  such  negotiations,  any  other  country 
whose  conservation  practices  or  policies  af- 
fect the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
such  other  countries,  has,  in  the  judgement 


of  the  President,  faUed  or  refused  to  engage 
in  such  negotiations  in  good  faith,  the 
President  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  such 
action  Is  likely  to  be  effective  In  including 
such  country  to  engage  in  such  negotiations 
In  good  faith.  Increase  the  rate  of  duty  on 
any  fish  (in  any  form)  which  is  the  product 
of  such  country,  for  such  time  as  he  deems 
necessary,  to  a  rate  not  more  than  fifty  per- 
cent above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934. 
(June  17,  1930,  ch.  497,  title  III,  323  as  added 
Oct.  11.  1962.  Pub.  L.  87-794,  title  11.  2571, 
76  Stat.  883.) 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  there  have  been  no 
increases  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  fish — 
in  any  form — pursuant  to  section  1323. 
Furthermore,  the  Secretary  has  com- 
municated to  me  that  he  is  unaware  of 
any  negotiations  entered  into  under  the 
provisions  of  this  statute.  19  U.S.C.  1323, 
however,  is  not  the  only  provision  in  the 
United  States  Code  that  deals  specifically 
with  the  powers  of  the  Executive  to  han- 
dle violations  of  international  fishery 
agreements  of  which  the  United  States  is 
a  signatory-.  Section  1978  of  title  22 — For- 
eign Relations  and  Intercourse,  spells  out 
the  precise  duties  of  the  F*resident.  the 
Secretarj-  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to 
countries  that  are  offending  the  regula- 
tions of  international  fishery  conserva- 
tion programs.  This  statute  expressly 
prohibits  the  importation  of  any  fish 
products  of  the  offending  nation  for  such 
a  duration  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
my  may  deem  appropriate  and  makes  it 
the  duty  of  tlie  President  to  notify  the 
Congress  on  any  action  taken  pursuant* 
to  this  section  after  his  notification  by 
the  Secretarj'  of  Commerce. 

During  the  last  decade  and  a  half, 
while  the  New  England  fishing  industry 
has  rapidly  declined  due  to  the  illegal 
fishing  practices  by  groedy  foreign  com- 
petitors, practices  which  have  resulted 
in  the  commercial  extinction  of  several 
of  the  staple  fish  species  that  our  Ameri- 
can fishermen  relied  on  for  their  liveli- 
hood, the  Executive  has  abdicated  its 
responsibility  to  protect  this  industry 
and  its  resources,  and  has  forsaken  the 
use  of  potentially  useful  trade  tools. 

In  their  reports  to  tlie  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  early  May  admin- 
istration spokesmen  stated  they  were 
"working  on  procedures  for  extensive 
consultations  with  the  private  sector — 
the  President  needs  the  advice  and  ideas 
of  industry."  The  fisliing  industry  which 
has  been  in  desperate  need  of  some  pro- 
tection has  not  been  consulted  to  any 
meaningful  degree.  Its  advice  and  ideas 
have  obviously  fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  the 
Executive  departments.  The  executive 
branch  makes  eloquent  appeals  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as- 
sui-ing  us  that  the  administration  is  not 
taking  our  international  obligations 
lightly.  But  what  about  our  national  obli- 
gations? The  public  in  New  England  has 
suffered  far  too  lone  from  the  abuses  of 
fuel  oil  import  quotas,  high  rates  of  un- 
employment, and  artificially  caused  in- 
flation because  quite  simply  this  admin- 
istration has  taken  its  national  obliga- 
tions t(X)  lightly.  And  now  the  consumers 
of  New  England,  indeed  the  entire  Na- 
tion, are  being  forced  into  paying  ex- 
orbitantly high  prices  for  fish  pi'oducts 
because  the  executive  branch  has  failed 
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to  exercise  its  forceful  options  as  detailed 
in  the  United  States  Code  to  rectify  the 
injurious  trade  practices  of  nationals  who 
subsidize  those  profiteering  fishing  fleets 
that  have  decimated  so  many  valuable 
commercial  fish  stocks. 

New  mechanisms  for  liaison  and  co- 
operation with  and  consideration  and  re- 
view by  the  Congress  promised  by  the 
administration  in  the  new  trade  bill  are 
shallow  platitudes  that  cannot  hide  the 
basic  fact  that  the  Executive  is  already 
in  possession  of  flexible  negotiating  au- 
thority and  these  powers  have  not  been 
used.  The  administration  has  never  fully 
displayed  any  air  of  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  and  every  caution  must  be  em- 
ployed before  any  further  unaccountable 
authorities  are  rendered  to  the  powerfiU 
executive  branch. 


FORCED  STERILIZATION:  WOMAN'S 
RIGHTS  THREATENED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  <Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
statement  which  I  released  today  at  a 
press  conference  at  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  headquarters  in  regard  to 
Federal  funding  of  sterilization  surgery: 
Statement 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  outrage  at  the  Involuntary  sterl- 
Uzatlons  apparently  authorized  by  some  fed- 
erally funded  famliy  planning  clinics.  With- 
out legal  or  medical  appeal  procedures,  gov- 
ernment officials  have  apparently  sanctioned 
irreversible  sterilization  surgery  to  be  per- 
formed upon  poor,  usually  Blaclc  women  and 
young  girls,  without  the  consent  or  under- 
standing of  a  parent  or  guardian.  All  the 
while.  25.000  copies  of  regulations  governing 
such  surgery  sat.  for  allegedly  political  rea- 
sons, collecting  dust  in  a  government  ware- 
house. 

I  welcome  the  $1  million  damage  suit  re- 
cently brought  by  the  father  of  two  such  vic- 
tims. 12-year-old  Alice  Relf  and  her  14-year- 
old  sister,  Minnie  Lee,  This  and  other  suits 
will  ask  the  courts  to  determine  whether  our 
government  can  deprive  its  citizens  of  the 
cherished  right  to  privacy  upon  the  dubious 
due  process  signified  by  an  "X"  naively 
scratched  upon  a  consent  form. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  federally- 
subsidized,  involuntary  sterilizations  have 
seriously  violated  the  right  to  privacy  which 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  to  be  guaran- 
teed under  the  Constitution  in  Grisu:old  v. 
Connecticut. 

Since  when  can  the  government  rescind 
the  right  to  privacy  of  minors  and  the  re- 
tarded without  due  process  of  law?  The  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  rulings  on  abortion  have 
reafBrmed  the  importance  of  the  right  to 
privacy,  extending  it  to  encompass  the 
mother's  decision  to  terminate  an  unwanted 
pregnancy.  In  particular.  Roe  v.  Wade  up- 
held that  right  against  the  state's  Interest 
In  protecting  future  life,  at  least  during  the 
first  term  of  pregnancy.  In  sterilization  cases, 
the  individual  right  to  privacy  must  be  simi- 
larly defended. 

It  Is,  of  course,  important  to  find  out  who 
Is  responsible  for  the  allegedly  Involuntary 
sterilizations  performed  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama and  elsewhere.  But  rather  than  pro- 
moting controversy  among  the  various  social 
service  organizations,  we  should  help  these 
groups  to  reorient  their  programs  so  that 
they  directly  serve  the  poor  and  uneducated 


and  are  less  subject  to  prejudiced  actions  by 
local  or  federal  officials. 

It  would  be  disastrously  unwise  to  curtail 
family  planning  programs  as  a  result  of 
these  abuses.  Instead,  we  should  offer  more 
thorough  and  Informative  counseling  so  that 
each  adult  can  malce  her  or  hts  mdivldually- 
approprlate  decisions.  However.  I  vigorously 
oppose  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  refer  for 
or  perform  sterilizations  upon  minors. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  efforts  of  14 
religious  and  population  groups  which  have 
united  behind  that  position.  Even  with  ac- 
ceptable guidelines,  the  potential  for  abuse 
of  sterilization  laws  with  regard  to  minors 
appears  to  outweigh  any  possible  beneficial 
effects.  In  cases  Involving  retarded  persons, 
of  any  age,  I  would  propose  a  detailed  set  of 
regulations  authorizing  federal  funds  for 
sterilization  surgery  following  rigorous  medi- 
cal and  legal  review. 

In  addition,  the  CAA  and  OEO  bureauc- 
racies siiould  be  reorganized  to  facilitate 
more  careful  supervision  of  sucii  contro- 
versial programs  and  to  include  the  supposed 
beneficiaries  in  more  frequent  evaluations 
of  both  the  methods  and  the  goals  of  these 
programs. 

Specifically,  I  Join  Dr.  Alan  Gutlmacher. 
President  of  Planned  Parenthood-World 
Population,  in  urging  the  Office  of  Popula- 
tion Affairs  immediately  to  convene  a  "work- 
ing conference  of  knowledgeable  repre.^enta- 
tlves  of  professional  medical  organizations, 
consumers,  the  bar.  state  and  local  officials, 
experts  in  the  field  of  retardation  and  family 
planning  program  administrators"  to  develop 
workable  guidelines  governing  voluntary 
sterilization  for  adults  and  consentual  steril- 
ization for  the  retarded.  I  trust  that  the  hon- 
orable members  of  Congress  will  not  threaten 
the  necessary  continuation  of  OEO  programs. 
Including  family  planning  clinics,  on  the 
basis  of  such  inexcusable  tragedies  a.=;  that 
which  occurred  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere. 

Finally.  I  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
score the  fact  that  it  is  poor  women  and 
young  girls  wiio  are  the  victims  of  govern- 
mental interference  In  their  private  lives. 
Recently,  we  saw  the  House  vote,  in  a 
flagrantly  class  discriminatory  action,  to  deny 
legal  services  to  poor  women  in  abortioi\ 
cases.  Now  we  see  denial  to  poor  women  of 
the  right  to  have  families.  Clearly,  under  the 
Constitutloii,  poor  women  are  entitled  to 
liave  their  right  to  have  babies,  or  no:  to 
have  baljies,  fully  protected. 


this  new  document  which  will  aid  us  so 
greatly  in  understanding  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  another  of  many  reminders  of 
the  great  debt  of  thanks  we  owe  to  the 
conscientious  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  the  men  and 
women  on  its  staff. 

Stjmmaey 
(By  John  P.  Hardt) 

A  new  era  of  international  and  commer- 
cial relations  was  announced  by  the  Soviet 
and  United  States  leadership  after  the  Sum- 
mit agreements  of  May  1972  and  the  com- 
mercial agreements  in  the  fall  of  1972.  Tet 
the  Soviet  military  establishment  and  Soviet 
foreign  policy  remain  the  primary  rationale 
for  the  United  States'  national  security  out- 
lays. Even  with  a  smaller  economy  than  the 
United  States  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
allocate  in  quantity  and  quality  a  compara- 
ble absolute  amount  of  goods  and  services  to 
military,  space  and  aid. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Ninth  Five-Year 
Plan  for  the  years  1971-1975  Soviet  leaders 
underlined  the  Importance  of  technological 
change  and  improvement  In  the  level  of  con- 
sumption. The  increased  emphasis  on  Invest- 
ment to  modernize  their  economy  and  the 
attention  to  consumer  needs  brought  to 
the  fore  the  question  of  civilian  vs.  military 
programs.  Technological  change  also  in- 
creased the  Soviet  Interest  In  expanded  com- 
mercial relations — especially  those  involving 
technological  transfer — with  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

At  a  time  in  1972  when  economic  perform- 
ance was  most  important  to  fulfilling  So- 
viet aims  they  suffered  one  of  the  worst 
years  In  the  history  of  their  planned  econ- 
omy— a  QNP  growth  of  close  to  2  percent. 
Not  only  was  the  overall  growth  held  down 
by  an  agricultural  disaster,  but  other  sectors 
also  fell  short  of  plan.  As  agriculture  still 
represents  about  one  quarter  of  the  Soviet 
gross  national  product  It  was  clearly  the 
major  culprit  (see  Table  1 ) . 

TABLE  l.-U.S.S.R.:  INDEXES  OF  GNP  AT   FACTOR  COST, 
1970-72 '-1953  =  100 


STATEMENT  BY  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL, 
JR.,  MAJORITY  LEADER,  ON  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
STUDY  ON   THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.s>sachusett.s  (Mr. 
O'Neill)   is  recognized  for   15  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Patman»  in  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Last  Saturday,  on  June  30.  Chairman 
Patman  released  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  remarkably  comprehensive 
776-page  study  entitled  "Soviet  Eco- 
nomic Prospects  for  the  Seventies." 

The  study  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
timely  and  complete  analysis  of  Soviet 
economic  prospects  in  existence,  and  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  high  points 
of  the  summary  of  this  fine  publication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fortunate  for  the 
resourcefulness,  hard  work,  and  sup- 
port of  many  fine  committees  and  com- 
mittee chairman  in  the  Congress,  but 


1953 
weights, 
percent 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Industry  and 

construction... 39.2  112.7  120.0  126.2 

Agriculture 24.4  109.5  103.0  97.3 

Transportation  and 

communications. 6.8  114.9  118.8  124.8 

Trade  and  services 29.6  109.7  114.0  120.0 

Trade 5.9  115.6  123.6  132.0 

Services 22.7  107.9  111.9  116,3 

GNP. 100.0  111.0  115.4  117.2 


'  These  figures  are  based  on  data  provided  in  various  articles 
of  this  volume. 

In  the  30  chapters  of  this  compendium 
.some  40  specialists  from  government  and 
academic  Institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  have  assessed  the  recent  Soviet 
e:'onamic  performance  and  its  implications 
for  the  future.  The  chapters  In  the  com- 
pendium are  arranged  in  7  sections:  Plan 
and  Policy.  Resource  Claims  of  the  Soviet 
Military  Establishmeiit,  Industry,  Agricul- 
ture, Consumption,  Human  Resources  and 
Education,  and  the  Foreign  Economy.  Most 
of  the  authors  have  provided  their  own  sum- 
maries and  the  reader  may  wish  to  make  up 
.Us  own  mind  on  differences  of  professional 
viewpoints.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
major  questions  raised  by  the  papers  with 
an  indication  of  answers  and  where  in  the 
volume  the  appropriate  analysis  may  be 
found. 

1.  How  do  the  Soviet  leaders  view  the  eco- 
nomic issue  In  their  policy  deliberations?  Is 
there  a  new  strategy  for  economic  develop- 
ment?  How  were   priorities  changed  In  the 


current  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  (1971-75)  and 
the  economically  disastrous  year  1972? 

Key  economic  decisions  are  still  concen- 
trated m  the  hands  of  the  top  Party  leaders, 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  Alexel  Kosygln  and  other 
members  of  the  Politburo.  (Cook,  p.  6.)  Al- 
though Important  Issues  have  been  raised — 
such  as  the  Stalinist  emphasis  on  heavy  In- 
dustry, military  prowess  and  the  centralized 
planning  and  management  system — the 
changes  have  not  been  far-reaching  or  dra- 
matic, even  under  the  stress  of  poor  perform- 
aces  In  1972.  Still  the  long-held  Stalinist 
view  of  autarky  or  self-sufficiency  In  foreign 
trade  has  been  challenged  if  not  replaced  In 
the  new  era  of  Soviet-United  States  commer- 
cial relations  (Wilson,  Katz,  Porter,  Pounds- 
Rodgers,  p.  643.) 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  In  the  process  of 
adopting  a  new  economic  strategy  by.  (li 
altering  current  output  to  favor  consump- 
tion: (2)  changing  the  compositon  of  invest- 
ment to  increase  consumer  goods  produc- 
tion capacity;  (3)  emphasizing  technologi- 
cal change.  Improved  management,  and  In- 
creased productivity  (Campbell— Earle — Le- 
vlne — Dresch,  J.  139).  Although  technologi- 
cal change  and  improved  standards  of  liv- 
ing for  consumers  were  featured  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Ninth  Flve-"i'ear  Plan  at  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Party  Congress,  the  short- 
term  changes  away  from  traditional  military 
and  heavy  Industrial  claimants  are  modest. 
Moreover,  the  shortfalls  of  1972  make  It  un- 
likely that  even  the  modest  goals  for  tech- 
nological change  and  improved  consumer  wel- 
fare will  be  attained.  (Bush.  p.  44.  Block,  pp. 
199-200.) 

2.  The  current  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  has 
been  described  in  more  detail  than  any  sim- 
ilar plan  in  30  years.  Was  the  planning  proc- 
ess Improved  for  the  development  of  this 
current  pla^"  Is  the  current  Five-Year  Plan 
Internally    consistent    and    feasible'' 

Although  the  State  Planning  Committee 
was  directed  to  use  the  1966  Soviet  input -out- 
put table  as  a  basis  for  formulating  the 
plan.  It  was  apparently  prepared  by  tradi- 
tional methods  (Treml — Kostinsky — Gallik, 
p.  250;  Schroeder,  p.  27).  However,  using  a 
version  of  the  Soviet  1966  table  and  other 
Soviet  data  it  Is  possible  to  conclude  that 
the  published  plan  was  neither  Internally 
consistent,  nor  feasible.  Given  the  unantici- 
pated poor  performance  In  1972  the  goals  for 
1975  seem  even  less  attainable. 

Soviet  leaders  have  shown  increasing  in- 
terest In  two  other  goals.  Somewhat  belated- 
ly they  have  recognized  a  need  for  com- 
prehensive policies  in  technological  change 
(Hutchlngs,  pp.  71-86)  and  environmental 
protection.  (Goldman,  pp.  56-70.)  Tlie  seri- 
ousness of  their  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  technology  seem  far  greater 
than  their  commitment  to  protecting  the 
environment. 

3.  For  some  years  Soviet  leaders  have  ac- 
cepted the  need  for  reform  In  planning  and 
management.  What  is  the  record  to  date  and 
prospects  for  future  change? 

Changes  In  planning  and  management  un- 
der current  Soviet  leadership  have  focused 
on  the  following  aims :  ( 1 )  an  Increased  role 
for  five-year  and  longer-range  plans;  (2)  the 
efforts  to  devise  more  "scientific"  bases  for 
plans,  of  whatever  kind  and  duration;  (3) 
detailed  planning  for  technological  prog- 
res.^.  improved  product  quality,  and  eco- 
nomic efficiency;  and  (4)  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical models  and  computers.  Including  In- 
put-output techniques.  (Schroeder.  p.  13.) 

The  result  to  date  has  been  the  uncertain 
establishment  of  the  research  base  for  signif- 
icant future  changes  In  the  entrenched  So- 
viet planning  and  managerial  Institutions 
and  the  more  certain  Increase  in  the  size  of 
that  bureaucracy.   (, Schroeder.  p.  38.) 

At  the  same  time  it  appears  the  official 
tolerance  of  an  "unofficial"  economy  may 
have  reduced  the  pressure  for  reform  in  In- 
centives. According  to  some  Soviet  emigre 
interviews,  "grey"  and  "black"  markets  and 


second  Jobs  or  "moonlighting"  may  be  wide- 
spread In  the  U.S.S.R.  To  put  It  another 
way,  the  informal  activities  revealed  recent- 
ly In  the  Georgian  Republic  may  be  tyistcal 
and  all-pervasive.  (Katz,  pp.  88-94.) 

4.  In  the  last  decade  Soviet  allocation  of 
resources  for  defense  has  permitted  a  strate- 
gic weapons  buildup  sufficient  to  claim  parity 
with  the  United  States  and  a  military  man- 
power increase  sufficient  to  meet  additional 
felt  needs  on  the  China  border  and  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Has  the  burden  of  Soviet  de- 
fense Increased?  What  are  the  opportunities 
foregone  by  the  continued  top  priority  for  de- 
fense? How  accurate  are  our  measurements 
of  these  military  outlays  and  the  defense 
burden? 

By  some  estimates,  the  Soviet  defense 
burden  has  not  been  rising  and  Is  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  (Block,  p. 
190.)  Moreover,  the  mllltarj'  and  civilian 
sectors  of  the  Soviet  economy  are  considered 
separate  and  distinct: 

As  completion  of  the  Ninth  Five-Year  plan 
Is  closely  tied  to  performance  in  their  ma- 
chinery sector  (Noren-Whltehouse,  p.  214), 
any  diversion  of  resources  to  or  from  military 
programs  might  be  critical  to  succe.ss  in  plan 
fulflllment.  Still  "there  appears  to  be  strong 
evidence  to  Inverse  movement  between  de- 
fense expenditures  and  those  for  both  capi- 
tal Investment  and  private  consumption.  .  .  . 
We  can  draw  a  tentative  conclusion  from 
econometric  analysis  that  Soviet  defense  ex- 
penditures have  adversely  affected  Soviet 
economic  growth".  (Cohn,  p.  153.  154.) 

Likewise,  the  opportunity  costs  for  mili- 
tary manpower  are  significantly  understated 
by  explicit  Soviet  manpower  costs  (Brubaker, 
p'.  174).  Indeed  nonfumilment  of  the  Plan 
or  resumed  demobilization  of  military  man- 
power may  be  a  choice  forced  upon  the  lead- 
ership. 

The  adverse  effects  of  military  programs  on 
Soviet  economic  performance  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  Soviet  pasiTlons  on  Stratecic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  iSALT)  and  Mutual 
and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  (MBFR)  dis- 
cussions. 

5.  Agricultural  output  has  played  a  more 
Important  role  in  economic  performance  in 
the  USSR,  than  in  the  United  States.  How 
did  aaricultural  performance  change  In  the 
two  countries  in  recent  years?  What  special 
problems  arose  In  the  Soviet  economy  be- 
cause of  the  poor  1972  agricultural  output? 

Net  farm  output  rose  more  rapidly  In  the 
Soviet  Union  than  the  United  States.  Growth 
Indices  for  agricultural  output  (1966-1971 
compared  to  1950-1955)  were  184  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  132  for  the  United  States 
(Whltehoupe-Havelka,    p.    345). 

6.  Constimerism  Is  said  to  have  come  to 
the  Soviet  economy.  Is  this  assertion  valid  in 
terms  of  changed  priorities,  plans,  and  per- 
formance? 

It  Is  not  so  much  that  goals  are  higher 
or  prccrams  are  different,  but  the  leadership 
now  seems  serious  about  meeting  constimer 
needs.  Satisfvine  the  Soviet  consumer,  how- 
ever. Is  becoming  more  difficult. 

In  spite  of  a  disastrous  year  In  agriculture 
the  livestock  herds  have  been  fed  Imported 
grain,  thereby  keeping  alive  ambitious  plans 
for  Increased  meat  output.  (Dlamond- 
Krueger.  p.  327.)  However,  while  "diets  have 
improved — more  meat  and  other  quality  food 
and  fewer  starches  are  on  the  nation's  ta- 
bles." ".  .  .  the  Soviet  regime  has  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved  that  most  basic  of  prob- 
lems— providing  the  population  with  a  qual- 
ity diet."   (Bronson-Severin,  pp.  376-377.) 

In  housli:g.  another  key  consumer  area, 
the  record  Is  even  less  Impressive: 

"At  the  present  rate  of  increase  In  hous- 
ing stock  in  urban  areas  at  least  six  more 
years  will  be  required  to  provide  each  fam- 
ily with  its  oviTi  unit.  .  .  . 

"Quality  of  construction  by  Western  stand- 
ards is  shoddy  and  the  design  unimaginative. 
Moreover,  approximately  20  percent  of  urban 


state  housing  still  Is  without  running  water 
and  sewerage,  and  for  all  housing,  rural  and 
urban,  this  figure  probably  exceeds  50  per- 
cent. Useful  space  available  per  person  haa 
Increased  in  the  last  ten  years  from  about  9 
square  meters  to  11 — which  Is  stUl  little  more 
than  half  that  provided  In  most  Western 
European  countries."  (Smith,  p.  405.) 

Even  for  autos  the  availability  of  more 
vehicles  is  tempered  by  the  shortage  of  ailing 
stations,  repair  garages,  and  usable  roads. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  Uicrease  In  money 
wages  has  also  been  accompanied  by  a  more 
egalitarian  Income  distribution  •••  •  •  ihe 
narrowing  of  wage  differentials  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  over  the  past  two  decades  has  been 
enormous."  (Bronson-Severin.  p.  379.)  This 
"income  revolution,"  reviving  the  old  Marxist 
concept  of  an  egalitarian  society,  may  en- 
courage the  recent  interest  of  Soviet  soci- 
ologists in  social  differentiation  (Katz,  94- 
102.) 

7.  The  first  census  since  1959  is  now  avail- 
able for  analysis.  What  does  it  show?  Will 
manpower  shortages  constrain  Soviet  eco- 
nomic performance  in  the  future?  To  what 
extent  is  the  labor  shortage  a  problem  of 
Inadequate  skills?  Will  the  Investment  in 
education  help  overcome  labor  quality  prob- 
lems? 

"The  dominant  features  of  the  demogra- 
phic trends  In  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
1960's  were  the  steadily  declining  fertility 
and  the  concomitant  decreasing  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth.  •  •  • 

"If  fertility  remains  constant  at  the  1971 
level,  the  total  population  of  the  USSR  Is 
projected  to  be  about  320  million  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  2000,  an  Increase  of  nearly  71  million 
(29  percent)  over  the  total  of  249  reported  for 
January  1,  1973.  If  fertUity  declii^es,  as  it  has 
done  over  the  past  decade,  the  total  Is  pro- 
jected to  be  between  292  and  306  million  at 
the  beginning  of  2000,  or  an  increase  of  'oe- 
tween  18  and  23  percent  over  the  projection 
period."  (Leedy.  pp.  429-430.) 

The  differential  rate  of  population  growth 
among  Soviet  nationalities  may  be  as  dis- 
turbing to  Soviet  leaders  as  the  general  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  e.xpansion.  The  European 
areas — including  the  donUnantly  Great  Rus- 
sian areas  are — below  average,  while  the  Cen- 
tral Asia  Repf.blics  have  the  most  rapid 
population  growth.  This  may  further  en- 
courage Soviet  leaders  to  adopt  an  explicit 
policy  for  encouraging  population  growth  in 
low  birth  rate  areas. 

In  view  of  the  shortfall  in  the  planiied 
increase  in  labor  productivity  in  1972.  it  now 
appears  that  labor  availability  will  prevent 
completion  of  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan 
Moreover,  the  labor  constraint  during  the 
Tenth  Five-Year  Plan  is  likely  to  be  more 
severe. 

The  education  system  affects  the  quality 
of  the  labor  force. 

".  .  .  the  USSR  now  claims  that  99.7  per- 
cent of  the  population  i.s  literate,  compared 
with  only  44  percent  in  1920.  •  •  •  Universal 
eight-year  education  has  been  achieved  and 
progress  is  being  made  or,  providing  univer- 
sal ten-year  education  for  all  youths.  Despite 
these  elTorts.  iiowe\er.  the  labor  force  is  not 
as  highly  trained  as  the  recent  accompU.=h- 
ments  in  education  imply.  •  •  •  Presently 
about  one-third  of  the  Suviet  labor  force  has 
less  than  8  years  of  education  and  not  even 
one  of  every  ten  workers  h.is  finLshed  col- 
lege."   (Carey,  p    623.1 

Soviet  education  has  favored  engineers 
and  scientists. 

"As  long  ago  as  1950  the  number  of  per- 
sons working  in  Soviet  RfcD  was  half  again 
as  large  as  the  number  working  in  R<fcD  in 
the  United  States.  During  1951-70  the  USSR 
enlarged  its  R&D  labor  force  at  a  substan- 
tially gre.iter  rate  tiian  did  the  United 
States- — 9  3  percent  per  year  compared  with 
6.3  percent  per  year  As  a  consequence,  total 
R&D  emplovinent  in  the  USSR  grew  to  more 
than  2K  times  the  U.S.  level  by  1970.  •   •   ' 
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"There  Is,  however,  no  Soviet  advantage 
In  the  number  of  scientists  and  engineers 
conducting  or  managing  R&D  projects;  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  presented  above, 
the   USSR   had   494.000  of   these   people    In 

1970  while  the  United  States  had  545,000."' 

(Bronson.  p.  580.) 

8.  Increasing  commercial  relations  loith 
the  United  States  and  the  other  economi- 
cally developed  nations  are  considered  to 
be  of  political  benefit  as  a  stabilizer  in  inter- 
national relations.  How  significant  is  trade 
with  the  developed  economies  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Soviet  economy?  What  are 
the  limitations  on  increases  and  prospective 
future  levels  of  economic  interchange?  Are 
the  expansions  of  Satviet  shipping  and  of 
military  and  economic  aid  primarily  politi- 
cal or  economic  development? 

The  trade  agreement  of  October  1972  con- 
tinued the  pattern  of  normalization  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  begun  at  the 
Moscow  Summit  In  May  1972.  Agreements 
on  debts,  business  facilities,  financing,  ship- 
ping and  related  matters  opened  the  pros- 
pect of  substantially  expanded  trade.  How- 
ever, many  Issues  remain,  especially  the 
granting  of  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
by  Congress.  Other  Issues  related  to  commer- 
cial relations  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Joint 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Commission,  which  was  estab- 
lished a  continuing  body.  (Wilson,  Katz, 
Porter,  Pounds,  Rodgers,  pp.  657-659.) 

Although  many  of  the  constraints  on  trade 
have  been  reduced  or  eliminated,  different 
problems  have  come  to  the  fore.  Including 
thoee  related  to  Joint  Investment  projects 
and  convertibility.  These  involve  not  only 
legal  barriers  but  also  differences  In  the 
economic  systems  of  the  two  countries. 
(Holzman,  pp.  682-689.)  Industrial  coopera- 
tion between  ihe  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  requires  serious  negotiations  and 
significant  political  and  economic  conces- 
sions on  both  sides  (Yalowltz,  pp.  717-718.) 

The  major  obstacle  to  expanded  Soviet 
commercial  relations  with  the  West  Is  ob- 
taining financing  for  Soviet  Imports. 

"As  a  result  of  Soviet  inability  to  expand 
Its  exports  to  hard  currency  countries  rapid- 
ly enough  to  pay  for  growing  Imports,  the 
Soviet  trade  balance  with  these  countries 
has  been  In  deficit  throughout  the  period 
1960-71,  averaging  about  $270  mUllon  per 
year.  In  1972  large  imports  of  Western  grain 
contributed  to  a  record  deficit  of  at  least 
•oOO  million.  Until  the  mld-1960's,  these  def- 
icits were  financed  primarily  by  gold  sales 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  Western  govern- 
ment-guaranteed medium-term  credits.  •  •  • 

"Dwindling  gold  reserves  and  the  greater 
avaUabillty  of  Western  credit  resulted  in 
Increased  use  of  Western  government-guar- 
anteed medium-  and  long-term  credits, 
which  replaced  gold  as  the  chief  element  In 
financing  the  Soviet  deficit  with  the  West." 
(Parrell.  p.  691.) 

Gold  sales  totaled  $250-300  million  in  1972. 
With  the  higher  price  for  gold  in  Western 
markets,  the  Soviets  may  Increase  their  ex- 
ports in  order  to  finance  imports  from  the 
West.  Soviet  exporters  also  hope  to  Increase 
their  sales  of  valuable  raw  materials,  es- 
pecially petroleum  products  and  natural  gas. 
However,  without  massive  East-West  Joint 
ventures,  prospects  for  Increased  petroleiun 
and  natural  gas  exports  seem  dim  in  view 
of  Soviet  production  problems  and  Increas- 
ing domestic  and  East  European  demand. 
(Campbell,  pp.  47^9;   Lee,  p.  290.) 

The  shortage  of  hard  currency  explains 
the  eagerness  of  Soviet  leaders  to  enter  co- 
production  arrangements  with  Western 
firms. 

Soviet  Interest  in  expanded  foreign  eco- 
nomic relations  extends  to  commercial  ties 
with  the  developing  nations.  Soviet  foreign 
aid  programs  Initiated  after  Stalin's  death 
have  retained  their  largely  political  char- 
acter. However,  they  are  also  partially  mo- 
tivated  by  economic   considerations. 

As  a  result  of  expanded  Soviet  foreign  eco- 


nomic activities,  the  Soviet  merchant  marine 
fleet  grew  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  The  October  1972  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  maritime  agreement,  combined  poll- 
tics  and  economics. 

COMPARATIVE    SOVIET-UNITED    STAIES    ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

With  a  larger  population  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy still  produces  less  goods  and  servk-es 
than  the  United  States  economy  (Table  2). 
In  fact,  the  gap  between  the  Gross  National 
Products  (GNP)  of  the  two  countries  has 
not  been  narrowing  in  spite  of  more  rapid 
growth  In  the  output  of  Soviet  Industry  and 
agriculture  and  a  proportionally  larger  In- 
crease in  investment  since  1960.  With  a 
larger  labor  force  the  Soviet  economy  is 
faced  with  problems  of  labor  shortages  while 
the  United  States  economy  Is  plagued  by  a 
continuing  labor  surplus. 

Comparable  allocations  of  resources  In 
each  country  to  national  security  programs 
place  constraints  In  each  case  on  the  fund- 
ing of  civilian  programs  to  modernize  the 
economies  and  Improve  the  quality  of  life. 
The  preemption  of  scarce  capital  and  man- 
power by  the  military  acts  as  the  primary 
constraint  on  Soviet  civilian  programs; 
whereas  fiscal  constraints — the  availability 
of  tax  revenue  within  the  existing  tax 
structure — ^appear  to  be  more  important  In 
determining  the  level  of  Federal  government 
programs  for  civilian  improvement  In  the 
United  States.  Whether  the  burden  or  op- 
portunity costs  of  military  programs  are 
higher  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  United  States 
probably  turns  on  the  subjective  value  of 
the  options  forgone. 

TABLE  2.-EC0N0MIC  INDICATORS' 


U.S.S.R. 


1970      1971      1972 


United 
States 

1971 

1972 

1.050 

1,118 

207.0 

209.0 

5,072 

5,349 

161.3 

172.7 

123.3 

124.4 

86.9 

89,0 

75.  7      73.  2 


4.5 

(-■) 

146.7 

(2) 

135.9 

(*) 

GNP  (billion  1971  U.S. 

dollars) 561        570        580 

Population  midyear 

(million  persons) 242.8    245.1    247.5 

Per  capita  GNP  (1971 

U.S.dollars) 2,269    2.326    2.343 

Industrial  production 

index  (1%0  =  100)....  196.2  207.0  217.5 
Net  agricultural  produc- 
tion index  (I960- 

100) 144.4     144.6     134.7 

Total  labor  force  (in- 
cluding the  armed 

forces),  adjusted 

annual  average 

(million  persons) 124.2    126.0    123.1 

Nonagricultural. 

adjusted  annual 

average  (million 

persons) 86.7      89.1      92.1 

Agricultural  adjusted 

annual  average 

(million  persons) 37.6      36.9      36.0 

Total  investment  index 

(1960  =  100) 1%.  3    208.7    223.2 

Per  capita  consumption 

Index  (1960  =  100)....  147.3    153.5    153.7 


>  Based  on  appropriate  chapters  in  this  volume.  See  also 
annex  A  of  Peter  G.  Petarson.  "United  States-Soviet  Com- 
mercial Relationships  in  a  New  Era."  Department  of  Commerce, 
August  1972. 

•  Not  available. 

PROBLEMS    AND    PROSPECTS 

The  economic  record  for  1972  wa.s  one  of 
the  worst  since  the  First  Flve-Year  Plan  was 
Introduced.  It  may  be  that  the  economy  can- 
not recover  rapidly  enough  to  meet  even  the 
major  goals  for  the  Ninth  Flve-Year  Plan. 
However,  we  should  be  cautious  in  Interpret- 
ing the  likely  shortfall  In  the  current  plan. 
First,  the  Soviet  economy  tends  to  revive 
rapidly  from  years  of  poor  performance,  es- 
pecially when  weather  is  a  major  adverse  fac- 
tor. Second,  the  Soviet  economy  may  average 
a  growth  rate  of  4-5  percent  per  annum  for 
the  Flve-Year  Plan  period  (1971-75)  and  still 
fall  short  of  planned  targets.  Although  dls- 
appolntnlg,  that  rate  of  growth  would  pro- 
vide considerable  additional  resources  for  the 


programs   the   Soviet   leadership   wishes   to 
emphasize. 

Regardless  of  the  level  of  performance  in 
the  next  several  years,  the  Soviet  leadership 
would  doubtless  prefer  to  expand  their  econ- 
omy at  a  more  rapid  rate  during  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Flve-Year  Plans,  i.e.,  during  the 
1970s.  A  number  of  factors  will  Influence  the 
likely  performance  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
The  following  Is  a  partial  list  of  prescriptions 
for  improved  economic  performance: 

Reduce  military  claims  on  resources  and 
speed  the  transfer  of  human  and  capital  re- 
sources released  from  military  programs  to 
civilian   production. 

Streamline  planning  Institutions  and 
management  mechanisms  to  nieet  demands. 

Expand  commercial  relations  with  devel- 
oped nations  to  facilitate  technology 
transfers. 

In  order  to  meet  the  above  prescriptions 
the  Soviet  leadership  may  have  to  be  far 
more  flexible  In  their  policies  than  history 
suggests  is  likely.  Deemphasls  of  the  military 
and  heavy  Industry  run  counter  to  the  en- 
trenched Interests  of  Important  segments  of 
the  Soviet  elite.  Significant  changes  in  plan- 
ning and  management  would  result  In  a  dif- 
fusion or  redirection  of  economic  power  and 
control  In  the  Soviet  system.  Thus  the  eco- 
nomic role  of  the  Party  might  be  at  stake. 
Changes  in  relations  between  the  Soviet 
economy  and  the  non-Communist  world 
might  mean  renouncing  the  Stalinist  con- 
cept of  autarky  and  Isolation  and  Joining  the 
International  commercal  and  financial  com- 
munity. Thus,  the  political  costs  for  Im- 
proved economic  performance  might  be  high, 
perhaps  too  high.  Those  who  choose  to  ex- 
trapolate past  performances — most  of  the 
authors  in  this  volume — would  expect  little 
major  change  In  Internal  priorities  and  scam 
economic  reforms.  Others,  however,  argue 
that  a  turning  point  In  foreign  economic 
relations  has  been  reached.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  discount  the  prospects  for  sig- 
nificant change  In  the  Soviet  domestic 
economy. 


.My  1.2,  1973 
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WE  MUST  REMOVE  DANGER  OF 
NERVE  GAS  FROM  OUR  CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one-fiftieth 
of  a  drop  of  nerve  gas  known  as  GB,  is 
enough  to  kill  an  adult  human  being 
within  minutes  of  contact  with  his  skin. 
The  nerve  gas  VX  is  purported  to  be 
several  times  more  powerful.  In  1968  we 
saw  thousands  of  sheep  in  northwestern 
Utah  twitching  in  slow  death  upon  ex- 
posure to  nerve  gas  inadvertently  sprayed 
from  an  airplane  at  the  Dugway  Prov- 
ing Grounds.  Yet,  despite  assurances 
from  the  Army  4  years  ago  that  great 
amounts  of  nerve  gas  would  be  detoxi- 
fied, very  little  has,  in  fact,  been  neu- 
tralized. Approximately  463,000  gallons 
of  GB  remain  stored  at  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal,  while  the  Tooele  Army  De- 
pot is  a  primary  storage  site  for  bombs, 
shells,  and  tanks  filled  with  VX  gas,  as 
well  as  GB. 

Continued  storage  of  deadly  nerve  gas 
in  this  country  is  barbaric.  To  threaten 
the  lives  of  millions  of  our  citizens  for 
some  theoretical  and  questionable  use 
against  a  supposed  enemy  is  unconscion- 
able. It  is  time  to  seriously  examine  the 
National  Security  Council  policy  of 
stockpiling  nerve  gas. 

Recently,  upon  discovery  that  the 
Army  continues  to  store  quantities  of 
several  nerve  agents  at  the  Rocky  Moun- 


tain Arsenal,  Congressman  Armstrong, 
of  Colorado,  issued  a  press  statement 
criticizing  the  Army  for  failing  to  rid 
Denver  of  the  threat  of  accidental  expo- 
sure, and  calling  for  immediate  transfer 
of  the  agents  to  what  he  called  a  less 
hazardous  location — the  Tooele  Army 
Depot  in  my  district.  We  in  Utah  are  to- 
tally opposed  to  that  suggestion  and.  if 
I  read  the  statute  governing  shipment  of 
such  agents  correctly,  without  Utah's 
explicit  approval,  such  shipment  would 
be  illegal. 

My  concern  has  not  stopped  with  see- 
ing that  Utah  dees  not  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  these  agents,  how- 
ever. I  have  devoted  considerable  time 
to  investigating  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  stockpiling  of  the  agents  at 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  and  Tooele 
Army  Depot.  Within  the  last  week  I 
toured  and  was  briefed  at  both  of  those 
facilities. 

Even  though  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  panel  recommended  in  1969 
that  the  21,000  M-34  bombs  be  destroyed 
in  place  at  the  arsenal,  and  the  Army 
promised  to  do  so,  all  21,000  bombs  re- 
main at  the  arsenal  with  destruction  only 
recently  scheduled  to  begin  this  fall  and 
to  be  completed  33  months  later.  Detoxi- 
fication of  mustard  gas,  also  stored  at 
the  arsenal,  finally  began  in  September 
1972  and  will  not  be  completed  until 
September  1974.  In  the  meantime,  with 
many  of  these  agents  stored  above 
ground  1  mile  from  the  Denver  airport, 
a  plane  crash  could  theoretically  an- 
nihilate the  city  of  Denver. 

At  Tooele,  which  the  Army  acknowl- 
edges to  be  a  primary  site  for  nerve 
agents  in  the  United  States,  bombs,  bar- 
rels, and  155  millimeter  shells  are  stock- 
piled for  the  purpose  of  "providing  a 
deterrent  to  the  possibility  that  the  en- 
emj'  might  use  their  nerve  agents  on  us." 
What  kind  of  a  deterrent  can  nerve  gas 
be,  when  we  have  such  dreadfully  de- 
structive nuclear  weapons  in  our  arse- 
nal? At  Tooele,  for  example,  there  are 
no  facilities  to  use  the  nerve  gas  there 
stored.  In  case  of  need,  the  Armj'  would 
have  to  transport  the  gas  from  Tooele 
Army  Depot  to  Dugway  Proving  Grounds 
airstrip  50  miles  away,  then  it  would  have 
to  be  flown  back  to  Denver — from  where 
it  originated — and  transported  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  There  it  would 
be  placed  into  bombs,  shipped  back  to  the 
airport,  and  transported  to  the  war  zone. 
The  whole  concept  of  that  procedure 
deluding  anyone  from  anything  is 
ludicrous. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  aptly  states  the  case : 

No  doubt  the  Army  would  find  It  extremely 
difficult  to  ship  the  stuff  elsewhere.  The 
alternative  Is  to  destroy  it.  It  is  arrogant  non- 
sense to  pretend  that  the  country  needs  nerve 
gas  to  deter  Its  possible  use  by  an  enemy,  as 
though  a  whole  arsenal  of  hydrogen  bombs 
were  not  deterrent  enough  for  any  weapon 
an  enemy  might  choose.  Without  even  that 
pretext,  there  is  no  rationale  for  poison  gas 
at  all.  since  there  is  no  question  that  it  would 
be  as  dangerous  to  our  own  side  in  war  as  it 
Is  In  peace — a  deadly  threat  to  Americans 
In  the  fleld. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  my  con- 
cerns go  to  the  policy  questions  involved. 
The  Army,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  is 


faithfully  performing  its  function  of  stor- 
age under  maximum  safety  conditions. 
Civilian  public  ofiBcials  must  make  the 
policy  decision. 

I  have  written  Chairman  Hebert  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
requesting  hearings  to  explore  thor- 
oughly the  national  policy  which  requires 
stockpiles  of  nerve  gas  in  this  country.  If 
there  is  any  justification  for  the  policy — 
and  no  credible  justification  has  ever 
been  given — it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  Army  and 
Defense,  and  the  National  Security 
Council  to  explain  why  we  need  nerve  gas 
in  our  arsenal.  They  must  justify  or 
detoxify. 

In  addition,  I  have  requested  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  direct  that  the 
nerve  gas  agents  already  scheduled  for 
destruction  be  destroyed  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  understand  that  a  major  de- 
toxiflcaiton  unit  is  under  construction  at 
the  Tooele  Army  Depot,  and  have  asked 
rapid  completion  of  that  facility. 

The  danger  to  the  people  of  Utah,  and 
to  other  citizens  of  this  country  posed  by 
the  nonsensical  policy  of  storing  nerye 
gas,  in  fear  of  a  virtually  nonexistent 
thi-eat,  must  not  continue.  Nerve  gas  is 
not  an  adequate  deterrent.  Our  other 
weapons  of  war  pose  a  far  more  potent 
threat  to  enemies,  real  or  imagined,  and 
would  be  far  more  quickly  dispatched. 
We  must  act  now  to  remove  this  danger 
to  oiu"  citizens. 


THE  MULTIPROTECTION  OF  EM- 
PLOYEE RETIREMENT  INCOME 
AND  TRUST  ACT 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  tc  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  now,  the  (jeneral  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  where  I  serve  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  has  been 
seeking  a  solution  to  a  problem  which 
troubles  many  Members  of  Congress: 
How  to  provide  Americans  with  greater 
protection  of  their  pension  benefits. 
Early  in  this  process,  we  learned  that 
the  subject  is  deserving  of  congressional 
attention  but  is  of  such  complexity  that 
there  was  no  simple  legislative  remedy. 
Our  watchword  has  been  that  of  the 
carpenter  to  his  apprentice:  Measure 
twice,  and  cut  once. 

Thus,  we  have  been  measuring  and 
weighing  the  many  factors  involved, 
and  a  pattern  of  sorts  has  taken  shape. 
This  pattern  has  been  incorporated  into 
a  bill  being  introduced  today  by  nine 
of  us  from  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Cosponsors  are  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Sarasin,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr.  Dellenback, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
TowELL  of  Nevada. 

Our  proposal,  the  Multiprotection  of 
Employee  Retirement  Income  and  Trust 
Act,  attempts  to  assure  that  people  get 
the  pensions  they  have  worked  for.  Some 
people  have  not,  and  we  want  to  right 
that  wrong.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
kept  in  mind  the  enormous  growth  of 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans — and 
the  millions  of  people  who  have  bene- 


fited from  them — since  World  War  II; 
and  we  want  to  encourage  more  employ- 
ers to  plan  pensions  for  their  workers. 

More  pensions  and  greater  assurance 
that  workers  will  get  their  pensions — 
we  look  upon  these  as  attainable  goals; 
and  we  look  upon  our  merit  bill  as  a 
sound  means  for  achieving  these  goals. 

Numerous  other  pension  bills  have 
been  introduced.  All  have  similarities, 
but  they  have  differences  in  three  areas : 
First,  which  plans  should  be  covered, 
second,  w^hich  agency  should  regulate 
them,  and  third,  which  of  six  aspects  of 
pension  legislation  should  get  the  most 
emphasis. 

The  six  aspects  are  disclosure,  regu- 
lation of  fiduciaries,  vesting,  funding, 
portability,  and  termination  insurance. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
merit  bill  follows,  but  certain  features 
warrant  highlighting. 

COVERAGE 

As  with  most  pension  proposals,  cover- 
age differs  from  title  to  title;  but  the 
merit  bill  would  regulate  most  public  and 
private  pension  and  welfare  plans.  The 
exceptions  are  Federal  plans,  plans  re- 
quired under  workmen's  compensation, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  laws;  and  plans  with 
fewer  than  26  participants.  For  the 
most  part,  those  areas  not  covered  by 
our  proposal  would  remain  subject  to 
State  laws. 

ADMINISTRATION 

All  of  the  provisions  of  the  merit  bill 
would  be  administered  and  enforced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Our  bill  would 
not  change  the  fact  that  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  must  comply  with 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regulations  in 
order  to  qualify  for  tax  deductions.  How- 
ever, encouragement  would  be  provided 
for  cooperation  among  Federal  agencies 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and 
undue  expense. 

DISCLOSURE 

The  merit  bill  would  require  that 
workers  be  told  of  their  pension  and  wel- 
fare rights  and  the  condition  of  their 
plan  in  terms  that  are  understandable  to 
them.  It  also  would  require  that  the  La- 
bor Secretary  be  informed  annually 
about  these  matters. 

Reports  to  the  Secretary,  as  in  other 
bills,  would  include  schedules  of  party- 
in-interest  transactions  and  loans  and 
leases  in  default;  but  pains  have  been 
taken  to  assure  that  reporting  and  dis- 
closui-e  would  be  meaningful. 

Except  for  an  annual  audit  and  de- 
scriptions of  plans — as  well  as  amend- 
ments to  them — reporting  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  plans  with  fewer  than  100  par- 
ticipants would  not  be  required. 

Additionally,  our  proposal  would  pro- 
vide that  all  deflned-benefit  pension 
plans — in  which  a  worker  is  promised  a 
certain  amount  per  month  upon  retire- 
ment— must  submit  annual  funding  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary. 

Every  pension  and  profit-sharing  plan 
would  have  to  file  an  application  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  qualification 
and  registration.  A  certificate  would  be 
issued  and  continued  in  force  so  long  as 
the  eligibility,  vesting  and  funding  re- 
quirements are  met. 
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FIDUCIARIES 


All  who  have  studied  pension  plans 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  some  ele- 
mentary kinds  of  honesty  are  not  re- 
quired of  fiduciaries — people  who  man- 
age trust  fimds.  Most  of  the  pension  bills 
before  Congress  would  try  to  correct 
these  deficiencies,  and  the  merit  bill  dif- 
fers only  slightly  in  this  regard. 

Like  S.  4,  as  proposed  by  Senators 
Williams  and  Javits,  our  bill  would  al- 
low certain  exceptions  with  regard  to 
the  investments  of  profit-sharing  plans. 

VESTING 

As  a  worker's  seniority  on  the  job 
goes  up.  he  may  gain  progressively 
greater  pension  rights,  called  vested 
rights  because  they  may  not  be  taken 
from  him. 

Each  of  the  other  major  pension  bills 
proposed  one  of  three  ways  of  vesting. 
The  MERIT  bill  embraces  all  three. 

Our  studies  have  graphically  illus- 
trated that  the  efifect  of  a  particular 
vesting  standard  on  individuals  varies 
from  plan  to  plan,  depending  upon  a 
myriad  of  factors.  So  does  the  cost  of 
vesting.  For  these  reasons,  the  MERIT 
bill  would  allow  the  plan  to  choose  a 
graded  15-year  vesting,  a  10-year  vest- 
ing, or  the  rule  of  50,  whichever  best  fits 
the  needs  of  the  pension  beneficiaries. 

The  graded  15-year  rule  assures  a 
worker  of  30  percent  of  his  pension 
rights  after  8  years'  services,  rising  by 
10  percent  per  year  until  it  reaches  100 
percent  after  15  years  on  the  job. 

The  10-year  rule  would  require  that 
a  worker  get  a  fully  vested  interest  after 
10  years  on  the  job. 

Under  the  rule  of  50,  pension  rights 
would  be  50  percent  vested  when  the 
worker's  age  plus  his  years  of  service 
equals  50.  Then  his  vested  interest  would 
increase  by  10  percent  for  each  addition- 
al year  on  the  job  until  it  reaches  100 
percent. 

Again  like  the  Williams-Javits  bill  in 
the  other  body,  the  MERIT  bill  would 
make  vesting  effective  2  years  after 
enactment;  and  vesting  would  be  retro- 
active to  the  extent  of  a  covered  work- 
er's past  service  at  that  date. 

FUNDING 

As  an  employee  works  toward  retire- 
ment, his  pension  is  funded  if  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  his  pension  is  paid  regu- 
larly into  the  reserve.  Thus,  when  he 
becomes  ready  to  retire,  his  pension 
would  be  ready  for  him.  There  would 
be  no  need  to  pay  his  pension  out  of 
current  income — or,  in  the  case  of  a 
public  employee,  out  of  current  taxes. 

We  know  that  there  are  single-employ- 
er plans,  multiemployer  plans,  private 
plans,  and  public  plans.  The  MERIT  bill 
intends  that  they  all  be  funded,  but 
would  not  force  all  of  these  plans — with 
their  many  differences — into  the  same 
mold. 

The  minimum  funding  standard  pro- 
posed in  the  MERIT  bill  is  much  like 
that  required  by  the  accounting  profes- 
sion for  financial  statements.  In  a  de- 
fined benefit  plan,  this  translates  into 
annual  minimum  contributions  by  the 
employer  equal  to  present  cost  plus  40- 
year  amortization  of  the  unfunded  ac- 
crued liabilities  of  all  benefits  provided 
by  the  plan. 


In  most  plans,  "benefits"  refers  to 
retirement  income,  but  it  also  may  in- 
clude disability,  survivor,  or  other  bene- 
fits. 

At  the  same  time,  our  bill  recognized 
that  vested  benefits  should  be  funded. 
Our  standard  contains  a  simplified  cal- 
culation which  would  automatically 
spread  over  a  period  of  time  the  remain- 
ing unfunded  vested  liabilities,  including 
both  actuarial  gains  and  losses. 

Actuarial  predictions  are  not  perfect. 
The  MERIT  bill  takes  cognizance  of  this 
by  requiring  that  actuarial  gains  and 
losses  be  spread  over  the  entire  future 
working  life  of  employees  in  the  plan. 

The  bill  would  permit  flexibilities 
which  appear  to  be  absent  from  other 
proposals.  For  example,  contributions  by 
the  employer  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
required  could  be  used  to  offset  future 
minimum  contributions. 

Additionally,  present  law  limits  tax 
deductions  on  employer  contributions  for 
past  service.  If  the  annual  minimum 
contribution  required  under  the  bill 
would  exceed  that  for  which  a  tax  deduc- 
tion could  be  taken,  the  excess  could  be 
carried  over.  In  this  way.  the  minimum 
contribution  would  always  be  tax  de- 
ductible. 

Importantly,  the  MERIT  bill  would  not 
disrupt  present  accounting  and  actuarial 
practices. 

PORTABILITY 

A  pension  is  portable  if  a  worker  who 
leaves  one  job  for  another  can  take  his 
accumulated  pen.siou  nglits  with  him. 

Most  multiemployer  pension  programs 
handle  portability  as  a  matter  of  cour.se; 
but  single-employer  plan.*;  are  so  diverse 
that  they  could  comply  with  a  portability 
law  only  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Good  vesting  makes  a  portability  law- 
unnecessary,  but  workers  should  have  a 
means  to  facilitate  the  recordkeeping  of 
their  vested  benefits.  The  MERIT  bill 
would  require  a  pension  plan  administra- 
tor to  give  each  terminating  worker  a 
statement  of  the  employee's  benefits,  and 
the  procedure  for  collectmg  them.  This 
information  also  would  be  reported  to 
the  Government.  When  the  employee 
applies  for  social  security  benefits,  he 
would  also  get  notice  of  the  pension  bene- 
fits he  has  acquired  during  his  or  her 
working  life  from  variou.s  employers. 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed       Ml'LTIPROTECTrON        OF        EMPLOYEE 

Retirement   Income  and  Trust    (MERIT) 
Act 

(Introduced  by  U.S.  Reps.  John  N.  Erlenborn. 

Albert    H.    Qule.    Ronald    Sarasln,    et    al., 

July  12,  1973) 

purposes 

The  purposes  of  the  proposed  Multiprotec- 
tlon  of  Employee  Retirement  Income  and 
Trust  Act  are:  il)  to  establish  minimum 
standards  of  fiduciary  conduct  for  plan 
trustees  and  administrators,  to  provide  for 
their  enforcement  through  civil  and  criminal 
means,  and  to  require  expanded  reporting 
of  the  details  of  a  plan's  administrative  and 
financial  affairs;  and  (2i  to  Improve  the 
equitable  character  and  soundness  of  private 
pension  plans  by  requiring  them  to:  (a)  vest 
the  accrued  benefits  of  employees  with  sig- 
nificant periods  of  service  with  an  employer; 
and  (b)  meet  minimum  standards  of  fund- 
ing. 

Sec.  2.  Finding  and  Declaration  of  Policy. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions; 

1.  Employee  Welfare  Benefit  Plan. 


2.  Employee  Pension  Benefit  Plan. 

3.  Employee  Benefit  Plan  (or  Plan) . 

4.  Registered  Plan. 

5.  Individual  Account  Plan. 

6.  Profit-Sharing  Plan  or  Profit-Sharing 
Retirement  Plan. 

7.  Stock  Bonus  Plan. 

8.  Thrift  or  Savings  Plan. 

9.  Employee  Organization. 

10.  Employer. 

11.  Employee. 

12.  Participant. 

13.  Beneficiary. 

14.  Person. 

15.  State. 

16.  Commerce. 

17.  Industry  or  Activity  Affecting  Com- 
merce. 

18.  Secretary. 

19.  Party  In  Interest. 

20.  Relative. 

21.  Administrator. 

22.  Qualified  Actuary. 

23.  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan. 

24.  Unaffiliated  Employer. 

25.  Fiscal  Year  of  the  Plan. 

26.  Separate  Account. 

27.  Adequate  Consideration. 

28.  Security. 

29.  Fiduciary. 

30.  Current  Value. 

31.  Present  Value. 

32.  Nonforfeitable  Pension  Benefit. 

33.  Accrued  Portion  of  the  Regular  Retire- 
ment Benefit. 

34.  Regular  Retirement  Benefit. 

35.  Unfunded  Accrued  Liability. 

36.  Advance  Funding  Actuarial  Cost 
Method. 

37.  Actuarial  Loss. 

38.  Actuarial  Gain. 

39.  Present  Value  of  an  Annuity  Certain 
Due. 

40.  Normal   Service  Cost  or  Normal  Cost. 

41.  Accrued  Liability. 

42.  Funding. 

43.  Investment  Company  not  a  Fiduciary. 
Title  I — Fiduciary  Responsibllltv  and  Dis- 
closure. 

Sec.  101.  Coverage 

Title  I  would  cover  all  private  and  public 
pension  and  welfare  plans,  except: 

1.  Federal  plans; 

2.  plans  required  under  workmen's  com- 
pensation, unemployment  compensation,  and 
disability  insurance  laws; 

3.  plans  covering  25  or  fewer  participants; 

4.  plans  established  or  maintained  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  workers 
who  are  not  U.S.  citizens,  and 

5.  executive  deferred  compensation  plans. 
Sec.  102.  Duty  of  Disclosure  and  Reporting. 
The  administrator  of  a  pension  or  welfare 

plan  would  be  required  to  publish  to  each 
participant  or  beneficiary  a  description  of  the 
plan  as  set  forth  In  section  103  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  annual  financial  report  as  set 
forth  in  section  104.  The  report  would  be  In 
such  form  and  detail  as  the  administrator 
finds  necessary  to  disclose  fully  and  fairly  all 
pertinent  facts. 

Upon  termination  of  a  pension  or  welfare 
plan,  the  administrator  would  be  required  to 
file  a  special  terminal  report  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sec.  103.  Description  of  the  Plan. 

Plan  descriptions  would  be  required  to  be 
published  within  150  days  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  plan  or  within  150  days  after 
a  plan  becomes  subject  to  this  title,  which- 
ever is  later.  Amendments  to  plans  would 
have  to  be  published  within  270  days,  and 
descriptions  would  have  to  be  republished  at 
least  every  five  years.  The  description  would 
have  to  be  comprehensive  and  written  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  be  understood  by  the 
average  plan  participant.  Among  other  things 
it  would  have  to  include :  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  administrator;  and  the  schedule 
of  benefits;  a  description  of  the  plan's  vest- 
ing provisions;    the  source  of  the  plan's  fi- 
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nanclng;  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  presenting  claims  for  benefits  as  well  as 
those  for  appealing  claims  which  are  denied. 

Sec.  104.  Annual  Reports. 

An  annual  financial  report  to  the  Secre- 
tray  of  Labor  would  be  required  by  this  sec- 
tion for  all  plans  with  100  or  more  partici- 
pants. Information  required  in  the  report 
would  include : 

An  audit  and  opinion  by  an  independent 
qualified  public  accountant  (with  exceptions 
for  public  plans  and  when  financial  state- 
ments are  certified  by  a  bank  or  insurance 
carrier); 

The  number  of  employees,  benefits  paid, 
and  Information  fiduciaries,  trustees  and  ad- 
ministrators and  compensation  paid  them; 

A  summary  financial  statement  of  assets 
and  liabilities; 

A  summary  of  receipts  and  disbursements; 

A  schedule  of  all  assets  listed  by  Issuer; 

A  schedule  of  known  party-in-lnterest 
transactions; 

A  schedule  of  loans  which  are  in  default 
and  uncollectible; 

A  schedule  of  leases  which  are  In  default 
and  uncollectible; 

A  bank  or  Insurance  carrier  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities  for  common  and  collec- 
tive trusts. 

If  some  or  all  of  the  plan's  assets  are  held 
in  common  or  collective  trust  maintained  by 
a  bank  or  similar  institution  or  in  a  separate 
account  maintained  by  an  Insurance  carrier, 
the  bank  or  carrier  would  also  be  required  to 
file  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabUltles. 

If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under  the 
plan  are  provided  by  an  Insurance  carrier  or 
other  organization,  such  report  would  also 
have  to  Include:  The  premium  rate  or  sub- 
scription charge  and  the  total  premium  or 
subscription  charges  paid  to  each  carrier  and 
the  approximate  number  of  persons  covered 
by  each  class  of  benefits;  the  total  premiums 
received,  the  approximate  number  of  per- 
sons covered  by  each  class  of  benefits,  and 
the  total  claims  paid  by  such  carriers;  or,  if 
separate  experience  ratings  are  not  kept,  a 
statement  as  to  the  basis  of  a  carrier's  pre- 
mium rate  or  a  copy  of  the  financial  report  of 
the  carrier. 

In  addition  to  the  required  financial  in- 
formation, each  plan  would  have  to  provide 
a  copy  of  Its  most  recent  actuarial  report. 

Sec.  105.  Publication  and  Disclosure. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
ject any  report  which  after  a  hearing  before 
him  was  found  to  be  incomplete  or  to  con- 
tain a  qualified  opinion  by  an  accountant  or 
an  actuary. 

A  copy  of  the  plan  description  and  each 
annual  report  would  have  to  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  who  would  make  them 
available  for  Inspection  in  the  public  docu- 
ment room  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
administrator  would  be  required  to  make 
copies  of  the  annual  report  and  plan  descrip- 
tion as  well  as  the  bargaining  agreement,  and 
trust  instrument  creating  the  plan  available 
for  examination  by  any  plan  participant  or 
beneficiary  in  the  administrator's  principal 
office,  and  in  such  other  places  as  necessary 
to  fully  and  fairly  disclose  all  pertinent  facts. 

All  pension  and  welfare  plan  participants 
would  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of — 

The  plan  description  initially  and  at  the 
time  of  amendment.  Including: 

A  schedule  of  benefits. 

Eligibility  and  vesting  provisions. 

Claim  procedures  and  remedies, 

Basis  of  financing. 

Other  relevant  plan  provisions  affecting 
their  rights  and  the  annual  report,  including: 

A  summary  financial  statement  of  assets 
and  receipts  and  disbursements, 

The  ratio  of  assets  to  value  of  nonforfeit- 
able pension  benefits. 

Upon  wTitten  request  to  the  plan  admin- 
istrator, a  participant  could  receive  a  copy 
of  a  statement  as  to  his  or  her  rights  and  the 
amount  of  any  nonforfeitable  benefit;  and  a 
copy  of  the  plan,  trust,  bargaining  agree- 


ment or  other  document.  These  copies  would 
be  furnished  at  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

Upon  termination,  all  pension  plan  par- 
ticipants would  receive  a  statement  showing 
his  or  her  benefits,  indicating  when  and  how 
they  may  be  claimed,  and  including  any  other 
Information  affecting  their  rights. 

A  statement  of  a  pension  plan  participant's 
right  to  deferred  vested  benefits  from  former 
pension  plans  would  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  when  action  is  taken  on  the  participant's 
Social  Security  account.  To  assure  timely  fil- 
ings and  payment  of  vested  benefits,  the  ad- 
dress and  Identity  of  all  plans  would  be  kept 
up-to-date. 

Sec.  106.  Enforcement. 

Any  person  who  willfully  violates  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  this  act  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  and  or  up  to 
six  months'  imprisonment.  An  administra- 
tor's refusal  to  comply  with  reasonable  writ- 
ten requests  for  disclosure  Information 
within  60  days  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$50  per  day. 

Violation  of  the  provisions  dealing  with  the 
retention  of  records  subjects  a  person  to  a 
fine  of  up  to  $5,000  and  or  Imprisonment  of 
up  to  two  years.  Violations  of  the  provisions 
of  111(b)  (2)  (dealing  with  prohibited  trans- 
action) would  subject  a  person  to  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000  and  or  up  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment. 

This  section  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  investigate  any  plan.  He 
would  be  given  authority  to  demand  sufficient 
information  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  conduct  his  investigations. 

Plan  participants,  beneficiaries,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  behalf  of  the  participants 
and  beneficiaries  would  be  allowed  to  bring 
civil  actions  to  redress  breaches  of  a  fiduci- 
ary's responsibility  or  to  remove  a  fiduciary 
who  has  failed  to  carry  out  his  duties.  The 
Secretary  would  also  be  empowered  to  bring 
an  action  to  enjoin  any  act  or  practice  which 
appears  to  him  to  violate  the  title.  Civil  ac- 
tions brought  by  a  participant  or  beneficiary 
may  be  brought  In  any  court.  State  or  Fed- 
eral. However,  the  Secretary  would  have  the 
right  to  intervene  In  a  case  and  remove  it  to 
a  Federal  district  court.  In  any  actions  by  a 
participant  or  beneficiary,  the  court  could, 
at  its  discretion,  allow  reasonable  attorneys 
fees  and  costs  of  action  to  either  party. 

Class  actions  shall  be  brought  where  re- 
quirements for  class  actions  can  be  met. 

Sec.  107.  All  reports  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  be  public  Information. 

Sec.  108.  Detailed  records  must  be  retained 
for  six  years. 

Sec.  109.  Proven  reliance  upon  a  regulation 
or  WTitten  interpretation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  constitute  a  defense  in  a  crim- 
inal or  civil  proceeding  under  certain  sections 
of  the  act. 

Sec.  110.  Every  person  subject  to  the  fidu- 
ciary provisions  of  the  act  would  have  to  be 
bonded. 

Sec.  111.  Fiduciary  Responsibility. 

This  section  would  deem  every  employee 
benefit  fund  to  be  a  trust  held  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  providing  benefits  to  par- 
ticipants and  their  beneficiaries  as  well  as 
defraying  reasonable  administrative  expenses. 
Each  plan  would  have  to  be  In  writing. 

A  fiduciary  is  defined  In  section  3(29)  as 
anyone  who  exercises  any  power  of  control, 
management  or  disposition  with  regard  to  a 
fund's  assets  or  who  has  authority  to  do  so 
or  who  has  atithority  or  responsibility  In  the 
plan's  administration.  Fiduciaries  would  be 
required  to  discharge  their  duties  with  re- 
spect to  the  fund  ".  .  .  solely  in  the  Interest 
of  the  participants  and  with  the  care,  skill, 
prudence  and  diligence  under  the  circum- 
stances then  prevailing  that  a  prudent  man 
acting  in  a  like  capacity  and  familiar  with 
such  matters  would  use  in  the  conduct  of 
an  enterprise  of  a  like  character  and  with 
like  alms." 

A  fiduciary  would  also  have  to  diversify  the 


investments,  except  In  the  case  of  profit- 
sharing,  stock  bonus,  or  thrift  and  savings 
plans,  so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  ol  large 
losses  unless  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
prudent  not  to  do  so  and  In  accordance  with 
the  documents  and  instruments  governing 
the  fund. 

A  fiduciary  would  be  specifically  prohibited 
from  making  the  following  transactions: 

Dealing  with  such  fund  for  his  own  ac- 
count. 

Acting  In  any  transaction  involving  the 
fund  on  behalf  of  a  party  adverse  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  plan  or  participants. 

Receiving  personal  consideration  from  any 
party  dealing  with  the  fund  in  connection 
with  a  transaction  involving  the  fund. 

Transferring  property  to  any  party  In  In- 
terest for  less  than  adequate  consideration. 

Permitting  the  acquisition  of  property  from 
any  party  in  interest  for  more  than  adequate 
consideration. 

Sec.  112.  Certain  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  may  not  serve  as  officers,  administra- 
tors, trustees,  or  paid  consultants. 

Sec.  113.  Pension  Plan  Termination. 

An  equitable  priority  distribution  of  assets 
would  be  provided  upon  plan  termination. 
Assets  not  previously  allocated  to  Individual 
accounts  would  have  to  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  priorities: 

(a)  contributions  by  employees  would  be 
returned: 

(b)  those  presently  receiving  benefits  and 
those  who  could  voluntarily  elect  to  receive 
benefits; 

(c)  those  other  than  In  (b) — to  the  extent 
of  their  vested  benefits: 

(d)  all  others,  including  the  non-vested 
benefits  of  those  In  (c) . 

Benefit  Increases  within  the  five  years  prior 
to  plan  termination  would  trigger  an  alloca- 
tion based  on  the  prior  benefit  formula,  any 
remaining  assets  being  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  Increases  In  the  more  recent  benefit 
formulas. 

(e)  Investment  Income  attributable  to 
employee  contributions  would  be  distributed 
pro  rata  to  the  employees'  accounts. 

(f)  Any  benefit  liabilities  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  plan  termination  would  be  given 
last  priority. 

(g)  Any  remaining  assets  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  employer  If  the  plan  so  pro- 
vides; otherwise,  they  would  be  distributed 
pro  ratably  to  the  employees. 

Sec.  114.  A  15-member  Advisory  Council 
on  Employee  Welfare  and  Pension  Benefit 
Plans  would  be  established. 

Sec.  115.  All  State  laws  would  be  pre-empted 
except  for  those  covering  plans  not  subject  to 
this  title. 

Sec  116.  The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  act  would  be  repealed  upon  the 
effective  date  of  the  ^tERIT  act,  which  would 
be  six  months  after  enactment. 

TITLE     n vesting     AND     ELIGIBILITY     REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Sec.  201.  Coverage. 

Title  II  would  cover  all  private  and  public 
employee  pension  benefit  plans  including 
profit-sharing  plans  which  provide  benefits 
after  retirement,  except: 

1.  Federal  plans; 

2.  Keogh  plans  benefiting  the  self-employed 
and  owner-employees: 

3.  plans  covering  25  or  fewer  participants; 

4.  plans  established  or  maintained  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  workers 
who  are  not  U.S.  citizens,  and 

5.  executive  deferred  compensation  plans. 
Sec  202.  Eligibility  Requirements. 

No  plan,  after  the  eS^ectlve  date  of  this 
title,  would  be  allowed  to  require  as  a  con- 
dition for  eligibility  to  participate  in  It  an 
age  greater  than  25  or  a  period  of  service 
longer  than  one  year  {three  years  for  plans 
which  provide  for  immediate  100'  vesting 
or  for  crediting  of  all  prepartlclpatlon  sen-- 
Ice  for  benefit  purposes),  whichever  Is  the 
later.  Existing  plans  would  be  permitted  to 
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retain  their  eligibility  requirements  for  three 
years  or  until  they  are  amended,  whichever 
Is  sooner. 

Sec.  203.  Nonforfeitable  Benefits. 

Every  pension  plan  would  be  given  a  choice 
of  one  of  three  vesting  rules : 

1.  Ten- Year  Service  Rule  (lOOTo  vested  at 
10  years  of  covered  service) ; 

2.  Graded  Fifteen- Year  Service  Rule  (30% 
vested  at  eight  years  of  covered  service,  such 
percentage  Increasing  by  lO'^r  each  year 
until  1007o  Is  reached  after  15  years  of 
covered  service); 

3.  Rule  of  50  (50%  vested  when  age  plus 
covered  service  equals  50,  such  percentage 
increasing  by  10%  each  year  untU  100%  Is 
reached ) . 

The  vesting  rules  use  a  fully  retroactive 
service  provision  In  calculating  the  vesting 
percentage  and  the  amount  of  the  accrued 
portion  of  the  regiilar  retirement  benefit.  A 
plan  would  be  permitted  to  change  vesting 
rules  at  any  time  if  provision  is  made  that 
vested  benefits  not  be  reduced  or  delayed  for 
participants  In  the  plan  at  the  time  of 
change.  A  plan  would  always  be  permitted 
to  allow  for  vesting  of  benefits  after  a  lesser 
period  and  in  a  greater  amount  than  Is  re- 
quired under  any  of  the  three  vesting  rules. 
Class  year  profit-sharing  plans 

Class  year  plans  would  be  required  to  vest 
100%  of  the  employer's  contribution  no  later 
than  five  years  after  the  contribution  was 
made. 

Covered  service 

In  computing  the  period  of  covered 
service  under  a  plan,  an  employee's  entire 
service  with  the  employer  contributing 
to  or  maintaining  the  plan  shall  be  con- 
sidered. However,  service  prior  to  age  25, 
service  during  which  the  employee  declined 
to  contribute  to  a  plan  requiring  employee 
contributions,  service  with  a  predecessor  of 
the  employer  contributing  to  or  maintaining 
the  plan  (except  where  the  plan  has  been 
continued  in  effect  by  the  successor  em- 
ployer), service  broken  by  periods  of  sus- 
pension of  employment  (provided  the  rules 
governing  such  breaks  In  service  are  not 
unreasonable  or  arbitrary) .  and  service  where 
a  participant  has  previously  attained  a  100% 
nonforfeitable  right  may  be  disregarded. 
Contributory  plans 

No  plan  may  provide  for  forfeiture  (1)  of 
any  employee  contributions  unless  agreed  to 
in  writing,  or  (2)  of  the  accrued  portion  of 
the  regular  retirement  benefit  to  the  extent 
that  such  portion  is  nonforfeitable  and  is 
attributable  to  employer  contributions. 
Lump  sum  distributions 

Preferential  treatment  of  voluntarily  ter- 
minated employees  to  plan  assets  would  be 
precluded  since  one  or  more  Itunp  sum  dis- 
tributions of  the  present  value  of  nonfor- 
feitable benefits  could  be  made  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  had  been  funded. 

Social  Security  offset  plans 

Any  pension  plan  with  a  Social  Security 
offset  feature  would  be  required,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  plan  amendment,  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  any  offset  net  Increase  ( 1 )  for 
participants  receiving  benefits  and  (2)  after 
the  date  of  termination  of  a  vested  partici- 
pant. 

Sec.  204.  Deferred  Applicability  of  Vesting 
Standards. 

Variances  for  up  to  five  years  could  be 
granted  by  the  Secretary  to  plans  which 
could  show  that  substantial  economic  Injury 
would  result  from  the  full  Impact  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  205.  Distribution  of  Nonforfeitable 
Benefits  To  Terminating  Participants. 

Vested  benefits  to  participants  terminat- 
ing before  65  would  have  to  be  distributed, 
at  the  option  of  the  participant,  at  regular 
retirement  age.  The  plan  may  provide  that 


such  age  be  not  less  than  age  60.  Survivor 
annuity  and  other  options  offered  by  a  plan 
to  normal  retirees  would  have  to  be  extended 
to  all  terminated  vested  participants. 

Sec.  206.  Determination  of  Accrued  Portion 
of  Regular  Retirement  Benefit. 

The  accrued  portion  of  the  regular  retire- 
ment benefit  for  a  vested  participant  would 
be  calculated  at  the  time  of  the  participant's 
termination. 

Sec.  207.  Effective  Date. 

The  effective  date  of  this  title  would  be 
two  years  after  enactment.  Collectively  bar- 
gained plans  would  be  extended  up  to  30 
additional  months  to  conform  their  bargain- 
ing agreements  to  this  title. 

TITLE   ni — FUNDING 

Sec.  301.  Coverage. 

Title  III  would  cover  all  private  and  public 
employee  pension  benefit  plans  covered 
under  title  II  except  for  profit-sharing  and 
other  individual  account  plans. 

Sec.   302.   Minimum  Funding  Standard. 
Public  pension  plans 

Public  plans  covered  under  title  II  would 
initially  have  to  meet  a  minimum  funding 
standard  equal  to  normal  cost  plus  50%  of  a 
percentage  (similar  to  40-year  amortization) 
of  the  remaining  unfunded  accrued  liabil- 
ities for  all  plan  benefits.  The  Initial  50% 
would  be  increased  by  5%  per  year  until 
100%  Is  reached  after  10  years  from  the  ef- 
fective date.  Tills  method  would  permit  a 
continuous  re-spreading  of  the  remaining 
unfunded  accrued  liabilities  (including  any 
actuarial  gains  and  losses) . 

Multiemployer  pension  plans 

'Multiemployer  pension  plans  would  have 
five  years  from  the  effective  date  to  meet  the 
minimum  funding  requirement  equal  to  nor- 
mal cost  plus  a  percentage  (similar  to  40- 
year  amortization)  of  the  remaining  un- 
funded accrued  liabilities  for  all  plan  bene- 
fits. Ten  years  after  the  effective  date,  mul- 
tiemployer plans  would  have  to  meet  the  full 
minimum  standard  as  given  below. 
All  other  plans 

Every  pension  plan  subject  to  title  HI 
(other  than  the  above)  must  make  annual 
minimum  contributions  equal  to: 

1.  Normal  cost  plus  40-year  amortization 
of  unfunded  accrued  liabilities  for  all  plan 
benefits;  any  accumulated  actuarial  gains 
and  losses  would  be  spread  over  the  future 
service  of  active  participants;  or,  if  larger, 

2.  A  j)ercentage  of  the  unfunded  portion 
of  the  present  value  of  the  nonforfeitable 
pension  benefits.  The  unfunded  portion 
would  be  recalculated  each  year  so  that  an 
interest  assumption  of  5%  would  reduce  the 
remaining  unfunded  portion  by  about  7.6% 
per  annum  or  by  about  80';  in  20  years  or 
92  %  In  30  years. 

Contributions  made  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum could  be  used  to  offset  future  minimum 
contributions,  thereby  permitting  funding 
flexibility.  Required  minimum  contributions 
In  excess  of  tax  deductible  limits  would  be 
permitted  to  be  carried  over  to  succeeding 
years  where  tax  deductions  would  be  allowed. 

Sec.  303.  Funding  Status  Reports. 

An  annual  repwrt  would  be  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  containing 
the  amount  of  the  minimum  contribution, 
an  opinion  by  a  qualified  actuary,  and  the 
amount  of  the  actual  contribution  for  the 
plan  year. 

Sec.  304.  Enforcement  of  Funding  Require- 
ments; Variances. 

Application  would  have  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  waiver  of  part  or  all  of  a 
minimum  funding  contribution.  Benefits 
coud  not  be  Increased  until  all  such  waived 
contributions  had  been  paid  off.  After  five 
waivers  In  a  10-year  period,  the  Secretary 
could,  after  notice  and  hearing,  order  the 
termination  of  the  plan  or  the  merger  of  the 


plan  with  another  plan  of  the  employer. 
Benefits  could  not  be  Increased  by  amend- 
ment during  a  period  of  waiver. 

Sec.  30.  Merger  Requirements. 

Pension  plan  mergers  could  not  result  In 
a  reduction  of  benefit  security  to  any  plan 
participant. 

Sec.  306.  Effective  Date. 

TITLE     IV — REGISTRATION,      ENFORCEMENT,      AND 
MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Registration  of  Plans. 

Within  six  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  titles  II  and  III,  each  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plan  would  have  to  file  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  qualifl- 
cation  and  registration.  Plans  established 
after  that  date  would  have  six  months  in 
which  to  file  such  application.  Plan  amend- 
ments similarly  would  have  to  be  reported  to 
the  Secretary.  A  certificate  would  be  Issued 
and  continued  In  force  so  long  as  the  eligi- 
bility, vesting,  and  funding  requirements  of 
the  act  are  met. 

Sec.  402.  Enforcement  of  Registration. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  seek  a  court 
order  to  secure  compliance  whenever  a  de- 
termination Is  made  that  no  application  for 
registration  has  been  filed,  that  the  appli- 
cation should  be  denied  or  the  registration 
cancelled,  or  that  a  plan  has  failed  to  make 
the  required  contributions  or  to  pay  such 
other  assessments  or  fees  as  are   required. 

Sec.  403.  A  Variation  Appeal  Board  would 
be  established  to  hear  and  determine  appeals 
from  decisions  denying  grants  of  variations 
under  sections  204  and  304. 

Sec.  404.  Investigations. 

This  section  would  give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  conduct  such  Investigations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate 
any  provisions  of  title  II  or  III  or  any  rules 
or  regulations  which  would  result  from  en- 
actment of  titles  n  and  III.  Information 
about  such  Investigations  would  be  made 
available  to  any  Interested  person  and  In- 
cluded In  an  annual  report  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  405. — Civil  Enforcement 

The  Secretary  would  be  empowered  to 
bring  an  action  to  enjoin  any  act  or  practice 
which  appears  to  him  to  violate  title  II  or  m. 
Plan  participants  or  beneficiaries  would  be 
allowed  to  bring  civil  actions  in  any  court. 
State  or  Federal,  to  recover  benefits  due  by 
reason  of  title  II  or  to  clarify  his  rights  to 
future  benefits  under  such  title.  The  Secre- 
tary would  have  the  right  to  Intervene  In  a 
case  and  to  remove  It  to  a  Federal  district 
court.  In  any  action  by  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary, the  court  could,  at  its  discretion,  al- 
low reasonable  attorneys  fees  and  costs  of 
action  to  either  party. 

Sec.  406. — This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  research  relating  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  act,  the  role  of  private  pen- 
sions, the  operation  of  public  and  private 
pension  plans,  and  methods  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  private  pension  system. 

Sec.  407. — The  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
covering  his  administration  of  the  act. 

Sec.  408. — This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  titles  II,  III  and  IV. 

Sec.  409.  Other  Agencies  and  Departments 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  that  would  avoid  unnec- 
essary expense  and  duplication  and  would 
permit  cooperation  among  government 
agencies  In  performing  his  functions  under 
title  U,  III  or  IV.  He  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  reimbvu-se  other  Federal  agencies  for 
facilities  or  services  he  utilized  In  doing  so. 
The  Attorney  General  would  be  authorized 
to  receive  such  evidence  as  developed  by  the 
Secretary  which  may  be  found  to  warrant 
consideration  for  criminal  prosecution. 
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Sec.  410.  Administration 

Chapters  5  and  7  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  administrative  procedure) 
would  be  applicable  to  this  act. 

No  employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  be  able  to  administer  or  enforce  the 
act  with  respect  to  any  employee  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  Is  a  member  or  employer 
organization  in  which  he  has  an  interest. 

Sec.  411.  This  section  would  authorize  to 
the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  act. 

Sec.  412.  Interference  with  the  rights  pro- 
tected under  the  act  would  be  unlawful.  The 
provisions  of  sections  404  and  405  would  be 
applicable  In  the  enforcement  of  this  section. 

Sec.  413.  Any  person  who  used  coercion  to 
Interfere  with  the  rights  protected  under  the 
act  would  be  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine  and/or 
imprisonment  for  up  to  one  year. 

Sec.  414.  All  State  laws  would  be  pre-emp- 
ted except  for  those  covering  plans  not  sub- 
ject to  titles  n  and  III. 

Sec.  415.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  were 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  act  would 
not  be  affected. 

Sec.  416.  The  provisions  of  title  IV  would 
become  effective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


GASOLINE  SHORTAGE 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10, 
1973,  the  Mobil  OU  Corp.  published  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  a  paid  open  let- 
ter on  the  gasoline  shortage  addressed  to 
me  and  three  other  members  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  the  Cleveland 
area.  This  same  letter-advertisement  ap- 
peared in  newspapers  In  every  congres- 
sional district  of  America  at  a  cost  in 
excess  of  $200,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mobil  letter  is  to 
discredit  those  in  and  out  of  Congress 
who  have  alleged  manipulations  of  gaso- 
line supplies  to  create  shortages,  higher 
prices,  the  relaxation  of  environmental 
protection  standards,  and  the  squeeze  of 
the  small  independent  retailer  out  of 
business. 

My  reply  to  the  Mobil  open  letter  is  as 
follows: 

There  Is  no  question  that  America  and 
other  nations  must  reckon  with  Intensive  and 
Increasing  demands  for  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Demand  Is  also  increasing  for  minerals  and 
for  agricultural  products  including  meat  and 
fibers.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  our  citizens 
and  our  government  to  anticipate  our  needs 
and  to  plan  for  them. 

How  did  we  so  suddenly  move  from  ade- 
quacy to  shortage  In  oil  and  gas?  First  of  all. 
a  larger  population  and  a  growing  number  of 
homes  and  automobiles  Increased  demands 
for  more  fuel.  But  this  growth  In  our  needs 
for  both  oil  and  gas  should  have  been  readily 
calculated. 

What  other  factors  led  to  the  shortage?  The 
biggest  culprit  Is  the  111-concelved  govern- 
ment programs  which  the  petroleum  Industry 
Imposed  on  the  American  people  by  Insisting 
on  tax  laws  and  oU  policies  which  accelerated 
the  depletion  of  domestic  sources.  In  my  sec- 
ond speech  In  Congress  In  1955,  I  urged  the 
utUlzation  of  foreign  oil  to  maintain  our  sup- 
plies In  reserve  for  future  years  to  insure 
domestic  oil  supplies  In  the  event  that  for- 
eign BuppUes  were  cut  off.  I  urged  the  gov- 
ernment purchase  of  petroleum  reserves  for 
these  purposes. 
The  domestic  oil  Industry  resisted  the  Im- 


portation of  foreign  oil  lor  over  twenty  years 
and  Insisted  on  a  quota  system  to  suppress 
the  movement  of  foreign  oil  Into  this  coun- 
try. The  industry  said  It  was  necessary  In 
the  national  security  to  utilize  domestic  sup- 
plies— even  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  This 
bad  judgment  of  the  industry  was  selfish  and 
wrong  and  brought  us  to  our  present  supply 
crisis.  In  almost  twenty  years,  I  can  not  re- 
call Mobil  on  protesting  the  oil  Import  quota 
policies. 

1.  Mobil  contends  that  gasoline  production 
Is  at  an  all  time  high.  Probably  true.  The  oil 
Industry  Is  making  5%  more  gasoline  than 
last  year — but — automobiles  needed  6.2% 
more.  Why  didn't  the  Industry  try  to  prepare 
to  meet  this  need?  There  was  extensive  un- 
used capacity.  Production  was  deliberately 
planned  at  levels  below  demand.  This  was  an 
Industry  decision.  In  the  future  Federal  laws 
may  have  to  be  designed  to  Insure  supplies 
sufficient  to  meet  the  need. 

2.  Mobil  charges  that  political  decisions 
produced  the  shortage.  Mobile  says  that 
large  offshore  reserves  are  being  kept  out  of 
production.  This  Is  not  true.  Drilling  on  the 
outer  continental  shelf  has  gone  on  at  un- 
precedented levels.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior has  Just  announced  offshore  lease  sales 
of  $1.6  billion. 

3.  MobU  charges  that  although  the  largest 
oil  field  ever  discovered  In  North  America 
was  found  In  Alaska — the  construction  of  the 
pipeline  has  been  stalled.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  Courts  have  stalled  the  pipeline  project 
because  it  violated  existing  federal  law. 

Since  the  pipeline  has  not  yet  begun.  It  Is 
■well  for  us  to  consider  a  'Trans-Canadian 
pipeline  which  would  bring  the  oil  and  gas 
to  Ohio.  The  west  coast  has  oU  sufliclency. 
The  Midwest  is  In  dire  need.  The  very  sur- 
vival of  our  industrial  community  Is  depend- 
ent on  this  source  of  supply.  Business,  in- 
dustry and  people  will  move  to  where  energy 
Is  readily  available. 

The  Canadians  are  willing  to  discuss  the 
middle  Amerisa  or  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline. 
This  route  would  open  up  a  wide  area  for 
additional  oil  and  gas  development  to  enter 
the  pipeline. 

Our  Northern  Ohio  community  developed 
the  nation's  first  gas  storage  system,  utiliz- 
ing abandoned  gas  wells.  The  favorable  con- 
tracts which  our  suppliers  providentially 
acquired  when  gas  was  In  surplus  will  soon 
be  expiring.  The  future  of  Northern  Ohio  Is 
directly  linked  to  the  Trans-Canada  pipeline 
decision. 

4.  Some  automobile  pollution  control  de- 
vices do  consume  more  gasoline.  So  do  cer- 
tain highly-powered  automobiles.  I  am  urg- 
ing Detroit  to  produce  more  efficient  auto- 
mobiles by  Imposing  a  tax  on  large  gas  guz- 
zlers beginning  In  model  year  1977.  Certain 
foreign  manufactured  automobiles  provide 
over  30  miles  per  gallon.  Some  foreign  autos 
have  engines  which  already  meet  the  air  pol- 
lution standards  of  1976.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  petroleum  crisis  justifies  an  aban- 
donment of  air  pollution  standards  which  are 
essential  to  life  and  health. 

5.  It  has  not  been  proven  that  government 
regulatory  policies  have  caused  the  shortage 
of  natural  gas.  The  shortage  of  natural  gas 
results  from  Its  Increased  tise  and  Its  easier 
compliance  with  anti-pollution  standards. 
The  regulatory  policies  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  a  price  gouge. 

The  de-regulatlon  of  natural  gas  would 
multiply  the  value  of  supplies  already  dis- 
covered and  developed.  The  price  of  gas  in 
Interstate  commerce  should  be  related  to  the 
cost  of  discovery  and  development.  In  a 
highly-concentrated  Industry,  it  Is  against 
the  public  Interest  to  make  the  consumer  the 
victim  at  a  marketplace  manipulated  by  a 
small  number  of  large  firms.  De-regulatlon 
would  double  the  cost  of  our  gas  for  e^ce 
heat. 


Those  who  have  discovered  natural  gas  and 
oil  In  America  have  every  reason  to  suppress 
the  information  on  the  extent  of  their  avail- 
able supplies.  The  suppression  of  discoveries 
or  the  extent  of  reserves  is  not  a  violation  of 
the  law — and  such  suppression  can  multiply 
the  value  of  the  discovery  into  a  higher  and 
higher  price  range.  I  believe  that  o\ir  re- 
serves In  both  oil  and  gas  have  been  grossly 
underestimated.  There  Is  an  oU  and  gas 
orisls — but  It  Is  not  as  bad  as  the  Industry 
contends.  The  reserve  supplies  of  both  gas 
and  oil  must  be  carefully  calculated  by  the 
government  so  that  we  can  accurately  assess 
the  problem. 

6.  It  Is  true  that  major  exporting  countries 
of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  have  re- 
duced supplies.  We  should  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish a  consumer  organization  to  negotiate 
with  these  countries.  There  Is  world  demand 
for  oU — but  over  the  long  term  America  Is 
the  largest  potential  consumer  and  It  can 
negotiate  from  that  strength. 

7.  Price  controls  may  temporarily  impede 
the  Importation  of  higher-priced  oil  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States — but  oU  and  gas 
products  have  not  made  a  case  for  exemp- 
tion or  special  treatment  under  our  current 
price  control  policies. 

Earlier  this  week  seven  major  oil  firms, 
including  Mobil,  were  subpoenaed  by  a  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  lnve.stigating  gasoline  pric- 
ing and  marketing  practices.  This  week  the 
Senate  voted  to  give  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission added  powers  to  combat  anti-com- 
petitive practices  in  the  oU  industrs".  These 
actions  suggest  improprieties  of  a  major  di- 
mension In  the  oil  Industry. 

The  oil  industry  must  bear  the  major  por- 
tion of  blame  for  high  prices  and  Its  failure 
to  relate  gasoline  production  to  public  needs. 
The  oil  crisis  is  serious  and  it  is  likely  to 
grow  worse.  The  oil  problem  Is  not  primarily 
to  blame  for  the  gasoline  shortages  of  this 
year.  The  lack  of  refining  capacity  is  not  at- 
tributable In  any  significant  wav  to  environ- 
mental delays.  The  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  indicated  that  major  com- 
panies, acting  In  parallel,  may  be  contribut- 
ing to  refining  shortage  by  creating  uemen- 
dous  barriers  to  the  entry  of  new  firms. 

It  Is  the  oil  Industry  which  must  defend 
itself.  Mobil  cannot  spread  it«  blame  on 
others. 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  OF- 
FICIAL CONDUCT  ISSUES  ADVI- 
SORY OPINION  RELATING  TO 
MEMBERS'  CLERK  HIRE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  July  11  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  the 
committee  considered  and  ordered  is- 
sued advisorj'  opinion  No.  2  relating  to 
Members'  clerk  hire.  The  opinion  issued 
mider  authority  contained  in  House 
rules  requires  no  Hou.^e  action,  but  it  is 
a  matter  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
Members.  Copies  of  the  opinion  have 
been  mailed  to  all  Members  and  to  aU 
Members'  administrative  assistants,  but 
to  insure  the  widest  possible  dissemina- 
tion of  this  expression  I  include  the  text 
of  advisory  opinion  No.  2  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Advisory  Opinion  No.  2:  On  the  Sitbject  or 
A  Member's  CLEP.K-HraE 

RE.\SON    FOR    ISSVANCE 

A  number  of  requests  have  come  to  the 
Committee  for  advice  on  specific  situations 
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which,  to  some  dsgree,  Involve  consideration 
of  whether  moneys  appropriated  for  Mem- 
bers' clerk  hire  are  being  properly  utilized. 
A  summary  of  the  responses  to  these  re- 
quests forms  the  basis  for  this  advisory  opin- 
ion which,  it  Is  hoped,  will  provide  some 
guidelines  and  assistance  to  all  Members. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Committee  requested  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  to  examine  in  depth 
the  full  scope  of  the  laws  and  the  legislative 
history  surroundmg  Members'  clerk-hire.  The 
search  produced  little  In  the  way  of  specific 
parameters  In  either  case  law  or  congres- 
sional Intent,  concluding  that  ".  .  .  no  de- 
finitive definition  was  found  .  .  .".  It  Is  out 
of  this  absence  of  other  guidance  the  Com- 
mittee feels  constrained  to  express  its  views. 

Clerk-hire  allowance  for  Representatives 
was  Initiated  In  1893  (27  Stat.  757).  The  law 
providing  it  spoke  of  providing  clerical  assist- 
ance to  a  Representative  "In  the  discharge  of 
his  oEBclal  and  representative  duties  .  .  ." 
The  same  phraseology  Is  used  today  In  each 
Legislative  Appropriations  bill  and  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions. An  exact  definition  of  "official  and  rep- 
resentative duties"  was  not  found  In  the  ex- 
tensive materials  researched.  Remarks  con- 
cerning various  bills,  however,  usually  refer 
to  "clerical  service"  or  terms  of  similar  im- 
port, thus  Implying  a  consistent  perception 
of  the  term  as  payment  for  personal  services. 

SUMMARY    OPINION 

This  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
funds  appropriated  for  Members'  clerk-hire 
should  result  only  In  payment  for  personal 
services  of  Individuals.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  relating  to  the  employment  of  rela- 
tives employed  on  a  regular  basis.  In  places  as 
provided  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  a  Member  requires  in  carrying 
out  his  representational  functions. 

The  Committee  emphasizes  that  this  opin- 
ion In  no  vay  seeks  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  Job  descriptions  or  Im- 
position of  any  rigid  work  standards  on  a 
Member's  clerical  staff.  It  does  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  It  Is  Improper  to  levy,  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  any  responsibility  on  any 
clerk  to  Incur  personal  expenditures  for  the 
primary  benefit  of  the  Member  or  of  the 
Member's  congressional  office  operations,  such 
as  subscriptions  to  publications,  or  purchase 
of  services,  good  or  products  intended  for 
other    than    the   clerk's    own    personal    use. 

The  opinion  clearly  would  prohibit  any 
Member  from  retaining  any  person  from  his 
clerk-hire  allowance  under  either  an  express 
or  tacit  agreement  that  the  salary  to  be  paid 
him  Is  In  lieu  of  any  present  or  future  in- 
debtedness of  the  Member,  any  portion  of 
which  may  be  allocable  to  goods,  products, 
printing  costs,  campaign  obligations,  or  any 
other  nonrepresentatlonal  service. 

In  a  related  regard,  the  Committee  feels  a 
statement  It  made  earlier.  In  responding  to  a 
complaint,  may  be  of  Interest.  It  states:  "As 
to  the  allegation  regarding  campaign  actlv- 
Itv  by  an  Individual  on  the  clerk-hlre  rolls  of 
the  House.  It  should  be  noted  that,  due  to  the 
irregular  time  frame  In  which  the  Congress 
operates.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  Impose  conven- 
tional work  hours  and  rules  on  congressional 
employees.  At  some  times,  these  employees 
may  work  more  than  double  the  usual  work 
week— at  others,  some  less.  Thus  employees 
are  expected  to  fulfill  the  clerical  work  the 
Member  requires  during  the  hours  he  re- 
quires and  generally  are  free  at  other  periods. 
If.  during  the  periods  he  is  free,  he  volun- 
tarily engages  in  campaign  activity,  there  Is 
no  bar  to  this.  There  will,  of  course,  be  dlfTer- 
\t\%  views  as  to  whether  the  spirit  of  this 
principle  is  violated,  but  this  Committee  ex- 
pects Members  of  the  House  to  abide  by  the 
general  proposition." 


POOR  AMERICA! 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  poor  America. 
Newspapers  now  get  prizes  for  publish- 
ing our  coimtry's  secret  papers.  And 
those  who  stole  the  papers  for  them  be- 
come heroes.  We  used  to  have  a  better 
word  for  them.  We  called  them  traitors. 

One  of  many  bad  things  to  come  out  of 
Watergate  is  the  dismissal  of  charges 
against  Daniel  Ellsberg  who  stole  secret 
papers  from  Government  files  in  the  Pen- 
tagon and  passed  them  on  to  left-wing 
publications.  This  traitorous  act,  for 
which  Ellsberg  was  freed,  establishes  him 
as  the  new  hero  of  the  far  left. 

I  have  stated  before,  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary that  in  this  coimtry  you  can  sel- 
dom convict  a  Communist.  Whatever 
Ellsberg  may  be,  he  enjoys  their  support. 
They  want  the  American  system  de- 
stroyed. They  use  the  courts,  the  press 
and  the  schools. 

In  court  cases  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested it  now  is  a  custom  to  hold  a  big 
party  for  the  jurors  after  the  trial.  This 
also  seems  to  be  a  strange  departure  from 
correct  principles  of  trial  behavior.  In  the 
big  party  which  was  held  for  the  jurors 
by  the  Ellsberg  crowd — like  the  one  held 
by  the  Angela  Davis  crowd — it  was  re- 
vealed that  most  of  the  jurors  planned 
to  free  him  anyway.  Whether  this  was 
factual  or  drink  that  was  talking  was  not 
revealed. 

Roscoe  Drummond  in  a  very  calm  and 
orderly  fashion  dealt  with  the  Ellsberg 
case  in  his  column  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  Thursday,  June  7. 
He  said: 

One  of  the  most  worthy  and  welcome  re- 
forms from  Watergate  would  be  an  end  to 
the  double  standard  of  political  morality 
which  has  been  so  visible  In  recent  years. 

The  essence  of  the  double  standard  Is  that 
many,  particularly  in  jjolltics,  condone  mo- 
tives and  acts  as  moral  and  Justifiable 
which  they  condemn  as  immoral  and  un- 
justifiable when  practiced  by  others. 

Daniel  Ellsberg  was  enthusiastically  hailed 
as  a  national  hero  when  he  violated  his  oath 
not  to  disclose  .secret  material  entrusted  to 
him.  When  he  took  private  documents  be- 
longing to  the  government  he  was  praised  as 
a  brave  and  honorable  person  on  the  ground 
that  he  put  conscience  ahead  of  his  com- 
mitments and  acted  to  serve  what  he  deemed 
the  public  welfare. 

But  this  standard  of  tolerance  was  not 
applied  to  those  who  acted  from  similar  mo- 
tives and  In  what  they  deemed  the  national 
welfare  seeking  to  obtain  the  private  papers 
of  EUsberg's  psychiatrist.  They  were  perva- 
sively condemned  as  acting  intolerably. 

A  double  standard?  So  It  seems  to  me. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NAVAL 
RESEARCH  LABORATORY  IN 
WASHINGTON 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  14, 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  will  ob- 
serve 50  years  of  service  to  the  Navy  and 
the  Nation. 


This  is  an  observance  well  worth 
noting  and  an  occasion  well  worth 
attending. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  sched- 
ule of  events  as  listed  in  "Labstracts"  as 
well  as  some  very  interesting  historical 
material  which  follows  the  growth  of  the 
NRL  from  its  inception  to  the  present 
day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  it  was  the 
great  mind  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  which 
first  conceived  the  need  for  a  naval 
scientific  staff,  and  in  a  sense,  he  was  the 
first  commanding  officer  of  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board  which  drew  up  pro- 
posals for  NRL  in  1915. 

Today,  50  years  after  Edison's  dreams 
and  50  years  after  that  dream  became  a 
reality,  we  will  salute  a  half  century  of 
service  by  NRL. 

The  material  follows: 
NRL  Open  House,  Reception  Scheduled  for 
July  14 

Saturday.  July  14,  will  be  a  red-letter  day 
at  NRL.  On  that  date  an  Open  House  and 
Reception  will  be  held  at  the  Laboratory  to 
commemorate  and  to  celebrate  Its  50  years  of 
service  to  the  Navy  and  the  Nation.  AH  NRL 
and  ONR  employees,  their  families  and 
friends,  and  former  employees  are  cordially 
Invited  to  attend. 

The  Open  House  will  be  held  from  noon 
until  4:00  p.m.,  with  the  Reception  to  follow 
from  4:00  until  6:00  p.m.  During  the  Open 
House  portion  of  the  events,  a  number  of 
NRL's  research  facilities  are  scheduled  to  be 
open  to  visitors.  Scientific  demonstrations 
and  displays  of  Interest  to  a  general  audi- 
ence are  also  being  planned.  A  selection  of 
open  facilities  and  displays  and  demonstra- 
tions were  published  in  an  earlier  Labstracts 
flier.  This  information  will  also  be  available 
at  the  Laboratory  on  the  day  of  the  event. 
For  the  July  14  celebration,  a  tent  will  be 
placed  on  the  mall  to  house  refreshment 
stands  and  an  Information  booth.  An  addi- 
tional Information  booth  will  also  be  operat- 
ing m  Building  222,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
main  centers  for  Open  House  activities.  Here 
will  be  located  a  multimedia  slide  presenta- 
tion giving  a  general  overview  of  the  scope 
of  the  Laboratory's  research  effort,  and  a 
number  of  general  NRL  exhibits,  as  well  as  a 
special  satellite  and  space  science  display. 
Selected  films  highlighting  past  and  current 
Laboratory  work  and  several  general-Interest 
scientific  lecture /demonstrations  will  also 
be  featured  In  the  Auditorium  of  Building 
222. 

Busses  win  operate  between  the  Laboratory 
and  the  Cyclotron  Facility  every  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  Yard  Bus  will  leave  the  Main  Gate 
every  ten  minutes. 

The  Reception  portion  of  the  event  will  be 
held  In  Building  28  (the  Main  Cafeteria) 
from  4:00  until  6:00  p.m.  Drinks  and  light 
refreshments  will  be  available.  Both  Capt. 
Sapp  and  the  Incoming  Director  of  NRL, 
Capt.  John  T.  Geary,  and  their  respective 
families,  will  be  on  hand  for  the  occasion 
and  look  forward  to  seeing  members  of  the 
NRL  family. 

This  day  will  be  both  educational  and  en- 
joyable for  all  concerned,  so  If  at  all  possible, 
reserve  Saturday,  July  14,  and  come  to  the 
festivities! 

The  Naval  Research  Laboratory:  50  'Vears 
OP  Science  for  the  Navy  and  the  Nation 
On  May  30  1915,  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  published  an  article  In  which  the 
famed  inventor  Thomas  Edison  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  Navy  should  have  Its  own 
scientific  staff  "to  sift  the  Ideas  of  our  in- 
ventive nation",  and  that  It  should  have  Its 
own  laboratory  In  which  these  Ideas  or  in- 
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ventloas  could  be  tested  and  adapted  to  the 
Fleet. 

Then-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Dan- 
iels read  the  article  smd  was  immediately 
struck  by  Its  pertinency  to  readying  a  Fleet 
for  war.  He  wrote  Edison  asking  him  to  re- 
cruit leading  scientists  to  screen  Inventions 
submitted  to  the  Navy.  Edison  promptly 
agreed  and  sissembled  24  of  the  most  recog- 
nized men  In  the  scientific-engineering  field. 
They  adopted  the  title  "Naval  Consulting 
Board  of  the  United  States."  One  of  the  first 
matters  taken  up  by  the  Board  was  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  research  laboratory. 

In  1916,  Congress  passed  au  appropriation 
for  the  laboratory,  but  World  War  I  inter- 
vened and  plans  for  the  laboratory  were 
temporarily  set  aside.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
Board  members  and  Navy  officials  selected 
the  present  site  (southwest  Washington, 
D.C.)  for  the  laboratory.  Ground  was  broken 
in  1920,  and  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  was  formally  ded- 
icated "Naval  Experimental  and  Research 
Laboratory"  on  July  2,  1923. 

The  Navy  had  three  radio  research  groups 
In  Washington  and  one  studying  under- 
water sound  at  Annapolis.  These  four  groups, 
about  20  men  In  all,  were  moved  to  the  new 
laboratory  as  its  first  employees.  As  It  turned 
out,  It  was  a  remarkable  cadre.  It  Included 
Dr.  A.  H.  Taylor,  the  Navy's  Chief  Physicist, 
and  his  assistants,  L.  C.  Young  and  L.  A. 
Gebhard — all  destined  for  greatness  In  the 
fields  of  radio  and  radar,  and  Dr.  Harvey  C. 
Hayes,  pioneer  in  underwater  acoustics. 

During  World  War  I,  war  beneath  the  sea 
had  become  an  awesome  reality.  Further- 
more, wireless  communications  had  made  It- 
self Indispensable  to  the  Fleet  in  1917  and 
1918.  As  a  result,  radio  and  sound  research 
comprised  the  bulk  of  NRL's  early  research 
programs. 

By  1930,  by  seeking  higher  frequencies  and 
by  adopting  crystal  control  and  continuous 
waves,  NRL  researchers  achieved  reliable 
radio  transmission  from  places  as  remote  as 
Australia  and  the  South  Pole.  Some  of  the 
results  of  NRL's  radio  work  Included  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Taylor-Hulburt  wave-prop- 
agation theory  which  changed  thinking  on 
how  radio  waves  travel,  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  control  equipment  for  the 
United  States'  first  successful  radio-con- 
trolled aircraft,  and  the  development  of  pro- 
totype radio  direction  finders  and  radio 
equipment  for  dirigibles  and  aircraft. 

In  1922,  while  A.  H.  Taylor  and  Leo  Young 
were  at  the  Aircraft  Radio  Laboratory  at  the 
Anacostia  Naval  Air  Station,  they  observed 
interference  caused  by  a  ship  passing  be- 
tween a  radio  transmitter  and  receiver.  In 
1930,  NRL's  scientists  observed  radio  re- 
flections, in  the  form  of  "beats"  from  an 
aircraft  in  flight.  Realizing  that  these  dis- 
coveries had  far-reaching  implications,  Taylor 
assigned  further  investigations  to  NRL's 
Radio  Division. 

Sometime  In  late  1933  or  early  1934,  Leo 
Young  sugsested  the  use  of  radio  pulses  for 
detection  and  ranging.  Taylor  assigned  the 
task  of  building  a  pulse  system  to  Young  and 
Robert  M.  Page.  In  1934,  Page  succeeded  In 
building  a  transmitter  and  receiver  that 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time  that  aircraft 
could  be  detected  by  radio  pulses.  In  1937,  a 
prototype  200-megacycle  radar  system  was 
installed  on  the  destroyer  USS  Leary  for 
testing. 

In  1938,  an  improved  model  of  the  200- 
megacycle  radar,  the  XAP,  was  Installed  on 
the  USS  New  York.  Extensive  trials  at  sea 
demonstrated  radar's  immense  potential  not 
only  for  aircraft  warning,  but  for  naviga- 
tion and  gunfire  control.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  events,  the  United  States  was  able 
to  equip  19  Naval  vessels  with  production 
models  of  the  XAF  radar  prior  to  entering 
World  War  II. 

Meanwhile,  NRL's  research  In  underwater 


sound  was  providing  the  Navy  with  Improved 
means  for  detecting  and  locating  submerged 
submarines.  By  1935,  the  Laboratory's  studies 
had  led  to  the  development  of  wide  fre- 
quency undersea  eclio-ranglng  equipment 
with  a  range  of  1.5  miles.  ThU  was  one  of  the 
antisubmarine  devices  that  Admiral  Doenitz. 
Commander  of  the  German  U-Boat  fieet, 
cited  as  the  major  reason  for  Germany's 
failure  In  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1939.  NRL  undertook  an  Investigative 
program  in  nuclear  energy — the  first  U.S. 
government  laboratory  to  do  so.  One  result 
of  that  program  was  the  development  of  a 
process  for  separating  uranium  l.sotopcs. 
Some  of  the  material  thus  produced  was  used 
for  the  atomic  bomb. 

But  the  A-bomb  was  not  quite  what  NRL 
scientists  had  In  mind.  They  were  thinking 
of  nuclear  propulsion,  and  In  1946  an  NRL 
enghieerlng  design  for  using  nuclear  power 
In  submarines  was  forwarded  to  Navy  offi- 
cials. 

During  the  second  World  War,  the  number 
of  NRL's  personnel  Increased  from  about  400 
employees  to  4.400;  the  amount  of  annual 
appropriation  from  $900,000  to  $14,000,000. 
and  the  number  of  buildings  from  23  to  67. 
In  many  cases,  work  was  conducted  around- 
the-clock  to  provide  systems  and  equipment 
urgently  needed  for  the  Fleet. 

Some  accomplishments  of  far-reaching 
importance  were:  the  development  of  the 
Plan  Position  Indicator  for  radar  systems 
that  permitted  the  plotting  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  targets  simultaneously;  compact 
radar  units  for  aircraft,  sonobuoys,  radio  di- 
rection finders  and  aircraft  carrier  homing 
beacons.  Other  "inventions-on-demand"  In- 
cluded sea  markers  and  shark  repellants  for 
shipwrecked  seamen  and  downed  flyers. 

One  example  of  NRL  wartime  "crash"  re- 
search was  the  development  of  a  counter- 
measure  system  for  use  against  German 
radio-controlled  bombs.  Within  12  weeks  of 
obtaining  Information  on  the  bomb's  guid- 
ance signals,  NRL  scientists  built  a  success- 
ful countermeasure  which  not  only  Jammed 
the  bomb's  guidance  signals,  but,  on  occa- 
sion, took  control  of  the  missiles  and  divert- 
ed them  off  course. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  (ONR)  was  established,  and 
NRL  was  designated  ONR's  principal  field  ac- 
tivity. 

Tlie  postwar  accomplishments  of  the  Lab- 
oratory are  almost  too  numerous  to  mention 
Individually.  One  example  of  NRL's  pioneer- 
ing exploits  of  the  postwar  period  was  the 
Initiation  of  space  research  utilizing  rockets. 

When  several  captured  German  V-2  rock- 
ets were  brought  to  this  country.  NRL  scien- 
tists conceived  the  Idea  of  Installing  scien- 
tific Instrumentation  in  the  rockets  to  make 
studies  of  the  earth's  upper  atmosphere  and 
the  radiations  from  the  sun  and  stars.  This 
first  successful  launch  of  an  instrumented 
V-2  was  accomplished  In  1946.  The  V^-2s 
were  later  followed  by  the  NRL-designed 
Viking  rocket  and  other  research  rockets, 
such  as  the  Aerobee. 

In  1955,  this  varied  experience  In  rocket 
research  led  NRL  to  be  selected  to  head  Proj- 
ect Vanguard.  NRL  scientists  and  engineers 
worked  out  specifications  for  the  Vanguard 
rocket,  developed  a  series  of  experimental 
satellites,  and  laid  out  a  world-wide  satellite 
tracking  system.  The  first  Vanguard  satellite 
was  successfully  launched  on  March  17,  1958, 
and  remains  today  as  the  oldest  man-made 
object  in  earth  orbit. 

In  1951,  In  conjunction  with  a  basic  re- 
search program  in  radio  astronomy,  the 
world's  first  large  precision  radio  telescope,  a 
50-foot  diameter  dish,  was  Installed  at  NRL. 
In  the  same  year,  NRL's  radio  engineers  Initi- 
ated a  program  in  radar  astronomy  utilizing 
a  huge  bowl-like  depression  in  the  ground 
measuring  263  by  220  feet  as  a  radar  tele- 
scope. In  1954,  the  Laboratory  made  history 


by  using  this  device  to  bounce  the  first  voice 
message  off  the  moon. 

In  addition  to  accomplishments  In  basic 
science,  NRL  has  made  major  contributions 
In  applied  research,  such  as:  improved 
methods  for  controlling  metal  corrosion;  the 
development  of  improved  metals  and  metal 
coatings;  and  the  deternii:^ation  of  iiew  pro- 
cedures for  testing  and  evaluating  steel  plate. 
These  Investigations  have  placed  the  Labora- 
tory in  the  forefront  of  metals  research  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  In  the  world. 

NRL's  current  research  program  encom- 
passes most  areas  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Research  is  not  only  performed  for  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  for  other 
government  agencies  as  well. 

Some  of  NRL's  more  current  research  ef- 
forts include  the  development  of  experimen- 
tation for  manned  missions  In  space,  such 
as  the  first  lunar-based  space  observatory 
(Apollo  16),  and  experiments  for  the  Skylab 
Program. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  NRL  also 
maintains  active  programs  in  satellite  devel- 
opment and  rocket  astronomy.  Nuclear  scien- 
tists are  utilizing  facilities,  such  as  a  Cyclo- 
tron and  Linear  Accelerator,  to  perform 
studies  ranging  from  trace  element  analysis 
to  neutron  therapy  for  cancer.  NRL  ocean- 
ologlsts,  in  the  laboratory  and  in  ships  and 
aircraft  spanning  the  globe,  are  conducting 
investigations  In  ocean  science  and  engineer- 
ing. 

Studies  In  electronics  are  directed  towards 
Improving  the  radar,  communication,  navi- 
gation, and  electronic  countermeasures  sys- 
tems of  the  Fleet.  Scientists  are  also  at  work 
developing  new  technologies  In  the  fields  of 
lasers,  controlled  fusion,  and  cryogenics. 
NRL  chemists,  metalltirglsts  and  solid  state 
scientists  are  directing  efforts  towards  the 
development  of  Improved  materials,  lubri- 
cants and  coatings.  The  list  is  endless. 

Over  the  years,  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory has  grown  from  a  small  plant  occupied 
by  a  few  dedicated  scientists  to  one  of  the 
leading  scientific  Institutions  In  the  world. 
Today  "The  Navy's  Corporate  Laboratory"  Is 
continuing  to  provide  knowledge  not  only 
for  national  defense,  but  for  the  betterment 
of  all  mankind. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 
WILL  CONTINUE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  the  Foreign  Affair.?  Committee 
adopted  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  which  has  given  many 
the  incorrect  impression  that  Congress 
has  terminated  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  tiie  truth. 
The  amendment  was  purely  a  technical 
matter  designed  to  make  a  particular 
section  of  the  Foreign  A.<;sislance  Act 
conform  to  the  new  functional  .structure 
which  the  committee  is  giving  to  our  en- 
tire foreign  assistance  program.  Chair- 
man MoRCAN  issued  a  press  release,  im- 
mediately following  the  committee's  ac- 
tion, expressing  hi.s  assurances  that  our 
aid  to  the  hemisphere  will  continue.  In 
his  statement.  Chairman  Morgan  said : 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  public  mis- 
understanding, and  at  the  request  of  Com- 
mittee Members,  I  want  to  m.ike  plain  that 
the  Eraser  amendment  does  not  have  any 
effect  on  the  proposed  level  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  amendment  merely  changes  the  lan- 
guage in  that  part  of  my  bill  to  conform  with 
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the  previous  Committee  decision  to  make  an 
Important  reform  In  the  way  we  administer 
overseas  economic  assistance.  Under  that  re- 
form, funds  are  being  authorized  by  'sec- 
tor'— that  Is.  by  category  of  developing  coun- 
try problems  generally  such  as  food, 
education,  population  planning  needs,  etc. — 
rather  than  according  to  any  specific  coun- 
try or  area. 

Thus  the  amendment  deleting  the  specific 
re'  erence  to  Latin  American  asslitance  is  only 
a  .echnical  one  not  Imposing  any  fund  cut 
below  the  Admlnl.stratio'n's  request.  Authori- 
sation for  bilateral  ecoaomic  assistance  gen- 


erally, at  the  level  sought  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  without  specific  line  Item  reference 
to  any  country  or  area,  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  In  Its  action 
Tuesday  in  adopting  the  aid  reform  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  U.S.  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  our  hemisphere 
neighbors  is  one  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud.  We  have  more  than  fulfilled  the 
promises  we  made  when  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  began.  As  the  record  of  the  last 
few  years  indicates   there  has  been  a 


gradually  rising  trend  in  the  level  of  ex- 
ternal support  for  hemisphere  develop- 
ment and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  available  statistics 
on  "Public  Sector  Funds  to  Latin 
America."  In  reviewing  the  chart  it 
should  be  noted  that  over  the  years  the 
United  States  has  been  the  primary 
source  of  funds  which  flow  through  the 
World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  various  affili- 
ates of  both: 


PUBLIC  FUNDS  TO 
(U.S.  fiscal 

LATIN 
years- 

AMERICA-GROSS  COMMITMENTS 
-In  millions  of  dollars] 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1959 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Total 

"nitPfl  states; 

Loans 

505  4 

439.1 
82.1 

2  428.5 
78.3 

1  247. 9 
75.6 

'330.4 

80.0 

«247.7 

30.6 

5  244. 7 

•'  93. 4 

Grants 

78  5 

2,443.7 

568.5 

Subtotal 

IDB 

583.9 

3:^-3  2 

521.2 
455.7 

506.8 
408.1 

323.5 
508. 0 

410.4 
680.9 

328.3 
659.4 

338.1 
610.2 

3,012.2 

SPTr: 

Loans 

23.8  . 

3,691.5 

23.8 

35.0 

Grants 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

SuLtotal 

397  0 

461.7 

282.3 

2.0 

11.6 

413.1 

375.4 

9.1 

17.2 

513.0 

457.7 

14.6 

26.6 

685.9 

703.0 

11.0 

33.7 

654.4 

670.6 

33.6 

41.9 

615.2 

945.3 

11.2 

40.6 

IBRD 

374  7 

3,750.3 

IDA .,  

7  5 

3,810.0 

IFC 

23  9 

89.0 

195.5 

Subtotal 

406  1 

295.9 

402.7 

498.9 

747.7 

746.1 

997.1 

. 

4,  094. 5 

Total 

1,387.0 

1 

,278.8 

1, 32i  6 

1,335.4 

1,844.0 

1,738.8 

1,950.4 

10,857.0 

'  By  appropriation  category. 

'Includes  popui.ilion  grants  from  AL  funds  as  follows  for  fiscal  year  19t8  $7  9  fiscal  year 
1969,  $10.3;  liscal  year  1970,  510.9.  and  fiscal  year  1971,  $15.2.  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-242 
of  Mar.  8,  1972,  piagrams  relatrig  to  po(.u!jtion  gro/.;ri  Aere  funded  as  grants  v-tiich  amounted 
to  $11.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1972. 


3  Includes  less  than  $50,000  narcotics  control. 

Sources:  AID  data  from  operations  report— W-I29  for  each  fiscal  year;  SPIF,  IDB  IBRD 
IDA,  and  IFC  'Jala  are  from  "U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants  Report"  for  each  fiscal  year  and  the 
I'scal  year  1972  prc-limnary  report. 


A  STRONG  CASE  FOR  METRIC 
LEGISLATION 

I  Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.. I 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
an  early  human  tied  knots  in  a  vine  to 
count  his  livestock,  man  has  been  in  a 
numbers  game.  How  he  arranged  them 
and  his  degree  of  sophistication  have 
v;\ricd.  but  tlie  basics  of  nimibers  has 
always  remained. 

I  believe  we  as  a  nation  are  soon  to 
enter  a  new  phase  in  our  own  use  of 
numbers.  From  all  that  experts  and  in- 
dustry can  tell  us  this  Nation  Ls  rapidly 
moving;  toward  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
1 1  m. 

It  is  really  no  small  wonder— for  we 
are  now  the  only  major  Nation  on  Earth 
iliat  does  not  use  or  is  not  committed  to 
this  system  of  measurement. 

Philosophers  and  mathematicians, 
real  and  sidewalk,  can  argue  the  benefits 
and  disadvantages  of  the  move  night 
and  day.  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
mov'}  is  underway. 

Whether  it  will  be  a  costly  and  hap- 
hazard move,  or  a  coordinated  time  and 
money  saving  move,  is  really  the  only 
Question  at  hand. 

My  good  colleague,  the  Honorable 
RoBT.RT  McClory  reccntly  presented  a 
cogent  argument  for  strong  leadership 
k'gislation  in  this  field.  His  remarks 
were  presented  to  the  Metric  Expo  '73  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  I  would 
like  to  rtnrint  them  in  the  Record  at 
thi;  time: 


Lecisl.\tion  and  the  Metric  System 
(By  Robert  McClory) 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  considered 
conversion  to  the  Metric  System  of  weightd 
and  measures — but  it  could  be  the  last  time. 
In  other  words,  the  momentum  for  a  metric 
conversion  is  greater  today  than  at  any 
earlier  time  In  our  history. 

We  may  regret  the  inaction  which  oc- 
curred following  the  recommendation  of 
John  Qulncy  Adams  in  1821 — and  the  fail- 
ure experienced  by  Congressman  John  A. 
Kassun  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures who  urged  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem In  18G6, 

Congressman  Kasson  urged  expanded  use 
ct  metric  measurements  and  specified  that 
his  intention  was  not  to  make  the  metric 
.system  c.-,mpi.iUory.  Tliis  attitude  is  being 
expressed  with  vigor  by  various  witnesses 
testifying  on  Capitol  Hill— with  a  similar 
intention  that  perh:tps  the  subject  can 
a',Mln  be  laid  to  rest  indefinitely. 

The  closest  the  Congress  has  come  to  en- 
actment of  a  bill  to  convert  our  nation  to  the 
metric  system  occurred  in  1896  when  Con- 
gressman Dennis  Hurley  of  Brooklyn  Intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  that  all  government 
departments  should  "employ  and  use  only 
the  weights  an.l  measurements  of  the  metric 
.system"  in  transacting  ofiicip.l  business  and 
that  in  1899  metric  wo;!ld  become  "the  only 
legal  system  recognized  in  the  United 
States."  Supported  actively  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Coinage.  Weights  and  Measures,  the 
bill  passed  the  House  by  a  margin  of  119  to 
117.  However,  on  a  motion  to  reconsider,  the 
meas'.ire  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
and  there  it  died. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Metric  Study 
Bill  enacted  in  1968  would  never  have  re- 
ceived favorable  action  if  there  had  been 
any   representation    at   that   time    that    the 


study  v/ould  be  followed  Immediately  by  a 
federally  directed  metric  conversion  pro- 
gram. Opponents  of  the  Study  Bill  argued 
that  everything  that  could  be  said  for  or 
against  the  metric  system  was  already  known 
and  there  was  nothing  further  to  study.  In- 
deed, I  can't  find  much  disagreement  with 
that  charge.  On  the  other  hand  the  three- 
year  study  program  and  report  were  vital 
in  order  to  give  prestige  and  status,  as  well 
as  orderly  direction  to  the  question  which 
we  are  considering  today — of  a  federally  au- 
thorized metric  conversion  program  which 
will  embrace  virtually  every  segment  of  our 
society. 

The  Metric  Study  Report  completed  in 
July  1971  contained  further  recommenda- 
tions. Indeed,  it  is  vttal  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation that  the  basic  advice  of  the  Study 
Commission  should  be  adhered  to  if  we  are 
to  have  any  federal  program  at  all  and  if  we 
are  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  converting  our 
present  system  to  one  of  metric  weights  and 
measures.  That  report  reconamended  that 
we  change  to  the  International  Metric  Sys- 
tem "deliberately  and  carefully  through  a 
coordinated  national  program." 

The  Congress  is  directed  to  "assign  respon- 
sibility for  guiding  the  change"  and  to  au- 
thorize the  various  sectors  of  our  society  to 
establish  their  own  plans  and  time  tables. 
Above  all,  the  report  recommends  "a  firm 
government  commitment"  to  the  goal  of 
metric  conversion  with  a  target  date  10  years 
hence. 

Let  me  address  myself  for  Just  a  moment 
to  that  part  of  the  recommendation  which 
states  that  when  the  10  year  target  date  is 
reached,  the  United  States  will  becoine  "pre- 
dominantly, though  not  exclusively,  metric." 

Obviously,  laud  measurements,  sporting 
events,  and  a  number  of  other  subjects, 
should  not  be  subject  to  a  metric  conversion 
program — as  there  Is  no  economic  or  social 
benefit  which  would  be  derived  from  such  a 
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change.  Indeed,  there  may  well  be  other  ex- 
ceptions where  machinery  or  equipment  has 
a  life  span  far  greater  than  10  years  or  where 
International  agreements  may  establish  fas- 
teners or  other  devices  according  to  measure- 
ments other  than  those  expressed  in  metric 
vmits.  To  my  mind,  these  are  "exceptionB" 
which  should  be  authorized  in  relation  to  a 
general  smd  comprehensive  conversion.  These 
categories  should  be  exempted  or  the  target 
date  for  such  subjects  should  be  capable  of 
extension. 

If  we  truly  want  to  convert  ova  system  of 
weights  and  measures  to  metric,  it  would 
seem  to  me  unwise  to  leave  such  a  wide  loop- 
hole as  the  expression  predominantly  metric 
In  any  legislative  measure  or  plan.  This  might 
mean  that  51  percent  of  the  nation  should 
operate  according  to  metric  standards,  and 
49  percent  should  employ  such  other  meas- 
\ires  as  desired. 

Let  me  refer  to  another  aspect  of  the  legis- 
lative measures  which  are  pending  in  the 
Congress.  The  bill  in  which  some  25  members 
and  I  have  joined,  would  establish  a  rela- 
tively small  metric  conversion  coordinating 
commission  with  authority  to  develop  and 
employ  a  comprehensive  national  program 
for  conversion  to  the  international  metric 
system  over  a  10-year  period. 

This  coordinating  Commission  would  be 
capable  of  receiving  the  effective  support  and 
assistance  voluntarily  provided  by  every  in- 
terested sector  and  group  In  the  United 
States. 

While  I  have  suggested  in  my  bill  a  nine- 
member  Commission  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  (a)  business,  (b)  labor,  (c)  educa- 
tion, (d)  science,  and  (e)  technology,  it  is 
possible  that  some  essential  group  may  have 
been  omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that 
a  much  larger  Commission  would  be  both 
unwieldy  and  undesirable.  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  selecting  these  persons  on  the 
basis  of  their  political  affiliation.  Of  all  of  the 
many  persons  whom  I've  met  who  appear  to 
be  most  knowledgeable  on  this  subject — and 
who  would  make  most  valuable  members  of 
such  a  commission — I  don't  know  the  polit- 
ical preferences  of  a  single  one  of  them.  And 
while  I  may  have  as  broad  or  broader  ex- 
perience in  the  subject  of  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  as  any  other  person  in  public 
life,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  be  burdened  or  made 
responsible  for  developing  the  kind  of  na- 
tional coordinating  program  which  is  vital  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  objective  of  a  10  year  con- 
version program. 

The  coordinating  Commission  should  be 
assisted  by  a  number  of  advisory  commis- 
sions or  separate  groups  drawn  from  the  var- 
ious segments  of  business,  economic,  and  ed- 
ucational communities.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  in  the  British  Conversion  Program,  there 
were  four  broad  categories  worktog  with  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  and  69  separate  prod- 
uct groups  which  are  developing  their  own 
conversion  programs.  This  general  approach 
strikes  me  as  consistent  with  a  comprehen- 
sive and  largely  voluntary  program. 

Let  me  comment  just  a  moment  on  the 
subject  of  a  "voluntary"  program. 

"Voluntary"  as  interpreted  by  some  would 
mean  no  federal  guidance,  direction,  or  com- 
pulsion— whatever.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  of 
the  literature  which  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion in  which  there  are  strong  expressions  of 
support  for  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
contemplate  a  gradual,  unplanned  and  un- 
gulded  conversion  which  would  take  place 
when,  and  if,  the  parties  involved  decide  to 
move  In  this  direction. 

Another  provision  which  might  result  in 
indefinite  or  endless  delay  Is  that  which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission to  develop  a  comprehensive  national 
plan  to  cover  our  entire  society.  In  turn  this 
plan  wovUd  require  approval  by  the  President 
and  thereafter  approval  by  the  Congress.  The 
question  I  ask  Is  this:  It  is  possible  for  one 


plan,  however  comprehensive,  to  embody 
every  group  and  activity  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  coordinated  metric  conversion  pro- 
gram? In  the  event  all  of  these  elements  and 
segments  are  Included,  Is  there  not  a  great 
risk  that  some  part  or  all  of  the  plan  might 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  President — or  In- 
deed might  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Con- 
gress? What  then? 

What  happens  to  the  commitment  to  pro- 
ceed carefully  and  deliberately  toward  a  met- 
ric conversion  program  targeted  10  years 
hence? 

In  authorizing  by  legislation  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Conamlsslon  to  develop  a  plan 
which  Is  subject  to  later  approval  or  disap- 
proval by  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress— with  all  of  the  pressures  which  could 
and  would  be  applied  during  this  interven- 
ing period — when  the  plan  is  submitted,  is 
fraught  with  the  same  risk  which  Congress- 
man Dennis  Hurley's  bill  experienced  in 
1896.  My  position  is  that  if  we  are  indeed  to 
make  a  commitment  in  1973  to  convert  our 
system  of  weights  and  measures  to  the  met- 
ric system,  let  us  embody  that  commitment 
in  meaningful  legislation.  Let  us  establish  in 
1973  the  mechanism  by  which  a  10  year  con- 
version program  could  be  carried  out.  Let  us 
embrace  the  entire  system  carefully  and  de- 
liberately and  unqualifiedly.  Ftoally,  let  us 
provide  the  official  governmental  leadership 
and  direction  which  a  metric  conversion  pro- 
gram requires  if  it  is  to  succeed. 


THE    COMMUNITY   ANTICRIME   AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1973 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
anticrime  assistance  grants  to  cities, 
combinations  of  cities,  public  agencies, 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies.  This  leg- 
islation would  help  to  reduce  crime  and 
tap  the  creative  and  unlimited  resources 
of  our  private  sector  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  This  will  be  achieved  by  institut- 
ing joint  programs  involving  the  police, 
citizens,  and  all  segments  of  the  commu- 
nity in  reporting  criminal  activity,  and 
improving  citizen  cooperation  and  in- 
volvement throughout  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  long  overdue,  because  there  is 
presently  no  coordinated  Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  work  and  cooperative 
efforts  of  citizens  in  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  the  impetus  to  link  the  resources 
of  private  industry,  business,  and  labor 
to  the  anticrime  efforts  of  citizens. 
Should  this  take  place,  we  will  see  the 
emergence  of  a  strong  partnership 
against  crime — unfettered  by  bureau- 
cratic logjams — capable  of  marshaling 
unlimited  energy  and  creative  thinking 
to  bear  on  the  crime  problem. 

My  bill  designates  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service,  CRS,  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  administer  the  program  of 
community  anticrime  assistance.  The 
Community  Relations  Service,  created  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  settle 
community  racial  disputes,  has  since  its 
inception  imdertaken  new  responsibilities 
in  the  area  of  helping  communities  to 
improve  relations  between  criminal 
justice  agencies  and  the  citizens  they 
serve.  According  to  the  first  annual  re- 


port of  the  Attorney  General.  Federal 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  as- 
sistance activity,  during  fiscal  year  1971, 
CRS  contributed  significant  manpower 
and  resources  in  "helping  to  develop  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  community 
relations  programs"  and  related  activ- 
ities. The  Attorney  General's  report  fur- 
ther states: 

CRS  seeks  to  establish  local  criminal  jus- 
tice coordinating  councils,  composed  of  pri- 
vate business,  labor,  education,  and  religious 
groups,  and  other  Interested  citizens,  to 
handle  specific  crime  control  and  law  reform 
projects. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, LEAA,  the  major  Federal 
anticrime  program,  is  not  structured  to 
provide  the  kind  of  assistance  necessary 
to  improve  community  relations  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  The  bloc  grant 
and  discretionary  grant  systems  of  LEAA 
operate  primarily  on  the  State  and  local 
governmental  levels  with  the  purpose  to 
increase  the  efflclency  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Very  little  LEAA  money 
and  resources  have  been  directed  to  the 
critical  area  of  improving  community  re- 
lations with  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

An  LEIAA  publication  indicates  that 
the  agency  has  made  "only  about  30  di- 
rect awards"  for  projects  involving  vol- 
unteers in  the  criminal  Justice  system 
during  the  past  2  years.  These  success- 
ful programs,  although  undertaken  on 
a  small  scale,  have  involved  over  6,000 
volunteers  in  the  areas  of  assisting 
courts  and  corrections,  including  actual 
work  in  prisons,  Jails,  and  penal  farms. 
Similarly,  programs  for  improving  po- 
lice-community relations  have  received 
less  than  3  percent — about  $2  million — 
since  the  inception  of  the  program  to 
Januar>'  1972. 

In  addition,  although  by  congressional 
mandate,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  which  cre- 
ated LEAA,  encourages  States  to  use  ac- 
tion grants  for  police- commimity  rela- 
tions programs  and  community  involve- 
ment, only  about  3.5  percent  of  LEAA  ac- 
tion funds  were  allocated  by  States  for 
community  relations  programs  during 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  The  figure  for 
fiscal  year  1972  is  less  than  2  percent. 
These  statistics  are  disproportionately 
low  in  comparison  with  funds  allocated 
during  fiscal  year  1970  approaching  25 
percent  and  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972 
amounting  to  over  21  percent  for  the 
detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice,  LEAA's  re- 
search arm,  in  its  "Planning  Guidelines 
and  Programs  to  Reduce  Crime"  for 
1972,  cities  numerous  citizens'  programs 
ranging  from  home-alert  and  merchant- 
alert  programs  to  supervised  nonpolice 
tenant  patrols  which  have  assisted  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  detection 
and  apprehension  of  criminals.  For 
example  the  national  institute  report 
states  that  based  on  a  survey  of  p)olice  of- 
ficials in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New 
York  City,  "it  was  found  that  nonpolice 
tenant  patrols  measurably  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  stranger-to-stranger  crimes. 
The  decline  in  actual  offenses  and  in  op- 
portunities to  commit  crime  was  signifi- 
cant." The  report  further  states   that 
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police  officials  "noted  that  in  some  hous- 
ing projects  the  presence  of  nonpolice 
tenant  patrols  had  a  greater  impact  on 
crime  than  saturation  patrols  instituted 
by  the  police  department."  The  report 
also  Indicates  that  safety  patrols  de- 
signed to  complement  police  preventive 
patrols  are  now  operating  in  New  York 
City,  Boston,  Tampa.  Los  Angeles,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Cleveland,  Newark,  Minne- 
apolis, and  other  large  cities.  In  addition, 
I  have  found  similar  patrols  operating  in 
Detroit  and  Oakland. 

The  Detroit  and  Boston  programs  were 
funded  by  discretionary  grants  made  by 
LEAA  to  city  housing  authorities  ar.d 
report,  so  far,  a  high  degree  of  success. 
The  Boston  project  reported  that  after 
the  institution  of  the  program  robberies 
dropped  77  percent,  assaults  22  percent, 
and  purse  snatching  78  percent.  These 
examples  and  statistics  illustrate  that 
there  are  effective  methods  available  to 
local  police  departments  at  substantial 
monetary  savings  which  are  potentially 
more  effective  than  merely  increasing  the 
number  of  police  per  capita  and  the 
amount  of  police  hardware. 

New  York  City  has  several  types  of 
citizen  programs  operating,  and  the 
mayor  recently  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  $5  million  block  security  pro- 
gram to  assist  neighborhood  associations 
in  crime  prevention  programs. 

I  have  found  that  citizen  programs  are 
broad  ranging  and  reach  into  every 
spectrum  of  the  criminal  justice  sy.stem. 
Citizens  in  many  of  our  large  cities  have 
formed  neighborhood  associations,  or 
encouraged  existing  private  organiza- 
tions, to  undertake  limited,  or  sometimes 
comprehensive  programs,  such  as  escort- 
ing the  elderly  and  disabled  to  and  from 
their  residences  in  high  crime  areas:  en- 
couraging the  reporting  of  crime  and  the 
marking  and  identification  of  personal 
property.  These  programs  also  include 
improving  communications  between  the 
police  and  the  community  by  strengthen- 
ing the  grievance  resolution  mechanisms 
of  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishing police-citizen  councils.  Other  pro- 
grams include  citizen  crime  commissions 
to  alert  businesses  and  the  community  to 
the  influences  of  organized  crime,  coun- 
seling narcotics  addicts  and  ex -offenders, 
organizing  volunteer  probation  pro- 
grams, preparing  crime  prevention  edu- 
cation for  schools,  and  court  watching. 
The  list  is  endless — just  as  the  task  of 
eliminating  crime  from  our  cities  may 
appear  to  us  at  the  moment.  However, 
if  this  kind  of  positive  citizen  involve- 
ment can  be  given  at  least  a  minimum 
amoimt  of  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  certain  that  we  will  see 
a  substantial  reduction  in  our  Nation's 
crime  rates. 

Citizen  involvement  in  crime  preven- 
tion and  volunteerism  is  not  a  new  idea, 
and  in  recent  years  has  received  exten- 
sive commentary  and  support  from  the 
administration,  crime  commissions.  Fed- 
eral agencies,  cities,  and  private  orga- 
nizations. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  first  inaugural 
address,  noting  the  limitations  of  what 
Government  can  do  alone,  said  we  must 
rsach  beyond  Government  and  enlist  the 
"legions  of  the  concerned  and  the  com- 
mitted." During  the  early  months  of  his 


administration,  the  President  in  a  state- 
ment about  the  national  program  for 
voluntary  action  said:  "A  major  goal  of 
this  administration  is  to  recognize  and 
enlist  the  energies  and  resources  of  the 
people  themselves,  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment," and  outlined  a  detailed  plan  for 
involving  individual  citizens  in  all  kinds 
of  volunteer  programs  to  contribute  to 
what  he  called  "solving  the  pressing 
problems  of  their  neighborhoods." 

In  1969,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  before  a  confer- 
ence of  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency — one  of  the  Nation's 
oldest  nonprofit  private  criminal  justice 
organizations — outlined  a  detailed  plan 
supporting  citizen  involvement  in  crime 
prevention.  It  included  the  establishment 
of  a  private  united  anticrime  fund  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  private  sector: 
"town  hall"  meetings  on  the  crime  prob- 
lem; a  cabinet  level  council  on  law  en- 
forcement and  a  national  information 
center  to  act  as  a  clearingiiouse  for  com- 
munlly  organizations. 

Lven  though  these  plans  and  promises 
of  the  administration  are  today  nothing 
but  unfulfilled  words,  citizen  participa- 
tion in  crime  prevention  is  as  good  an 
idea  today  as  it  was  4  years  ago. 

In  1967.  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  in  its  report  on  the  police, 
outlined  the  futility  of  law  enforcement 
without  the  involvement  of  citizens  and 
cited  a  number  of  citizens'  programs  op- 
erating in  our  major  cities.  The  report 
states  that — 

Crime  Is  not  the  business  of  the  police 
alone  .  .  .  Police  need  help  from  citizens,  from 
private  organizations,  from  other  municipal 
agencies,  and  from  crime  prevention  legis- 
lation. 

In  1969,  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
recommended  the  creation  and  continued 
support — including  private  and  public 
funding — of  private  citizens'  organiza- 
tions and  the  creation  of  a  National  Citi- 
zens Justice  Center.  The  report  cites 
numerous  examples  of  citizen  participa- 
tion in  crime  prevention  and  further 
states  that — 

Private  organizations  do  not  pose  a  threat 
to  existing  agencies  and  carry  no  residue  of 
past  misunderstanding.  They  can  Intercede 
with  a  city's  power  structure  without  being 
bound  by  chains  of  command.  They  can  test 
programs  through  pilot  projects  carried  out 
on  a  small  scale. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  in  its  1971  re- 
port on  State-local  relations  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  incorporated  an  en- 
tire chapter  on  citizen  involvement  in 
crime  prevention,  citing  and  encouraging 
numerous  ways  in  which  citizens  can 
safely  and  efficiently  participate  in  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Recently,  the  National  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice  published  working  pa- 
pers similarly  calling  for  citizen  involve- 
ment in  crime  prevention  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  crime  and  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment. The  Council  said  that — 

The  best  corruption  control  Is  a  vigilant 
public. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  announced  in 
its  program  plan  for  fiscal  year  1973  in- 


censive  research  and  the  development  of 
models  to  increase  the  levels  of  commu- 
nity participation  in  crime  prevention, 
reduction,  and  control. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
Council  on  Municipal  Performance  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  law  enforcement 
methods  of  30  major  cities,  it  was  re- 
ported by  4  of  the  5  cities  with  the 
lowest  reported  crime  rate  that  police- 
community  cooperation  was  one  of  their 
three  chief  crime  control  approaches. 
Three  of  the  five  cities  with  the  highest 
crime  rate — Newark,  San  Francisco,  and 
St.  Louis — cited  lack  of  community  co- 
operation as  the  major  obstacle  to  crime 
control. 

Federal  agencies  which  have  encour- 
aged and  supported  community  involve- 
ment in  crime  prevention  include  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  AC- 
TION, the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  and  the  Model  Cities 
program. 

It  seems  clear  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
LEAA  and  other  Government  agencies 
to  pour  resources  and  manpower  into' 
the  fight  against  crime  without  planting 
the  seed  of  involvement  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  private  sector.  Without  the 
involvement,  concern,  and  cooperation 
of  our  citizens,  governmental  efforts  will 
be  barren  and  ineffectual.  There  is  only 
so  much  that  Government  can  do  alone. 
We  need  help.  Five  years  and  over  $1  bil- 
lion after  the  inception  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration — 
the  country's  great  hope  to  solve  the 
crime  problem — the  Nations'  crime  in- 
dex continues  to  show  the  high  degree  to 
which  crime  threatens  the  fibers  of  our 
institutions  and  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  people. 

We  gannot  afford  not  to  explore  all  ex- 
isting avenues  toward  fighting  crime,  be- 
cause the  answer  to  this  perennial  prob- 
lem will  not  be  found  in  any  one  pro- 
gram. The  causes  of  crime  emanate  from 
the  roots  of  the  American  experience, 
and  I  am  concerned  that  the  solution  to 
this  problem  depends  on  the  will  of  our 
people  to  initiate  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams on  their  own  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments in  a  united  fight  to  reduce  and 
erase  crime  from  our  cities. 

I  include  a  sectional  synopsis  and  the 
text  of  the  proposed  legislation  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Sectional    Synopsis    of    the    Community 
Anticrime  Assistance  Act  of  1973 

Sec.  2.  States  the  congressional  findings 
and  purposes  of  the  Act  which  Is  to  assist 
the  cooperative  crime  prevention  efforts  of 
cities  and  the  private  sector. 

TITLE    I 

Sec.  101.  States  that  the  purpose  of  title  I 
Is  to  assist  cities,  combinations  of  cities  and 
public  agencies  to  establish  community  rela- 
tions programs  and  volunteer  service  pro- 
grams m  the  criminal  justice  system; 

Sec.  102.  Provides  that  In  order  to  qualify 
for  grants  or  contracts  under  title  I  a  city 
or  combination  of  cities  must  have  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  100,000,  and  provides  the 
kinds  of  programs  for  which  the  Director 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  (hereinafter  the 
"Director")  is  authorized  to  provide  assist- 
ance; and 

Sec.  103.  Provides  conditions  for  grants  un- 
der title  I  Including  contributions  of  money, 
facilities,  or  services  not  to  exceed  25  per- 
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cent  of  the  cost  of  the  program  when  the 
Director  deems  feasible;  provides  for  the 
coordination  of  programs  with  local  citizens 
and  their  establishment  in  high  crime  areas 
of  the  city;  and  provides  that  grant  appli- 
cations under  title  I  Include  a  description 
of  existing  community  relations  programs 
and  a  statement  of  methods  for  Unking  city 
resources  with  those  of  the  private  sector 
in  operating  all  programs. 

TITLE    II 

Sec.  201.  States  the  purpose  of  title  II  to 
assist  nonprofit  private  agencies  located 
throughout  the  country  to  establish  crime 
prevention  programs  and  volunteer  service 
I  programs  in  the  criminal  justice  system; 
Sec.  202.  Provides  the  kinds  of  programs 
for  which  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants;  and 

Sec.   203.   Provides   conditions   for   grants 

under  title  II  Including  the  requirement  that 

'      a  grantee  has  been  in  continuous  existence 

\      for  one  year  prior  to  making  application  for 

a  grant . 

|l  TITLE    III 

Sec.  301.  Provides  requirements  for  the 
content  of  applications  for  grants  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  the  Act; 

Sec.  302.  Provides  that  the  Director  shall 
provide  technical  assistance  to  grantees; 

Sec.  303.  Provides  that  the  Director  shall 
cooperate  and  consult  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
that  perform  functions  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act; 

Sec.  304.  Provides  for  hearings  to  appli- 
cants denied  assistance; 

Sec.  305.  Provides  requirements  for  the  use 
of  funds; 

Sec.  306.  Provides  definitions  of  all  terms 
used  in  the  Act; 

Sec.  307.  Provides  that  all  programs  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Director  through  fiscal 
year  1975;  and 

Sec.  308.  Provides  for  appropriations 
totaling  $50,000,000  to  carry  out  the  Act 
which  shall  be  distributed  equally  between 
titles  I  and  II. 


H.R.   9175 
A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  cities, 
combinations  of  cities,  public  agencies,  and 
nonprofit    private    organizations    for    the 
purpose   of    improving   police-community 
relations,  encouraging  citizen  Involvement 
in  crime  prevention  programs,  volunteer 
service  programs,  and  in  other  cooperative 
efforts  In  the  criminal  Justice  system 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress   assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Anti- 
crime  Assistance  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  high  incidence  of  crime  In 
our  Nation  has  reduced  the  spirit  and  com- 
munity pride  of  our  citizens;  that  crime 
breeds  In  the  streets  and  t  j-^ptlon  breeds 
In  government  when  citizens  are  apathetic 
toward  their  community  and  Institutions; 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
reducing  crime  is  to  involve  citizens  and  the 
private  sector  In  cooperative  antlcrlme  pro- 
grams with  local  governments;  that  crime 
prevention  programs  Instituted  by  citizens 
over  the  past  several  years  have  had  a  meas- 
urable effect  on  reducing  crime  and  improv- 
ing citizen  cooperation  with  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies;  and  that  there  is  no 
coordinated  Federal  program  to  assist  citizens 
in  cooperative  anticrime  programs  with  local 
goverimients. 

(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  crime  is  a 
national  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  by 
linking  the  total  resources  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  with  the  efforts 
of  citizens  and  the  private  sector  at  the 
neighborhood  level. 


(c)  It  Is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of 
Congress  to  provide  anticrime  assistance 
grants  to  cities,  combinations  of  cities,  pub- 
lic agencies  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  involving  citizens  and  the 
private  sector  In  cooperative  anticrime  pro- 
grams with  local  governments. 
TITLE  I— GRANTS  TO  CITIES  AND  PUBLIC 
AGENCIES 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  as- 
sist cities,  combinations  of  cities  and  public 
agencies  to  establish  community  relations 
programs  and  volunteer  service  programs  In 
the  criminal  jiistlce  system. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  102.  I  a)  The  Director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Director")  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  cooperative  arrangements  with, 
cities  and  combinations  of  cities  with  a 
population  of  not  less  than  100.000  and  pub- 
lic agencies  thereof.  Including  regional  plan- 
ning organizations,  to  meet  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  or  operating.  Including 
the  cost  of  planning,  programs  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this/title. 

(b)  Grants  and  cooperative  arrangements 
made  under  this  title  may  be  made  to  carry 
out  programs  including — 

(1)  programs  to  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  industry,  businesses,  labor  unions, 
and  private  enterprises  in  crime  prevention 
efforts  of  the  city  and  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  are  located; 

(2)  the  recruiting  and  training  of  police- 
community  relations  officers,  which  Includes 
the  development  of  programs  of  police  train- 
ing and  education  to  sensitize  police  to  the 
needs  of  the  community; 

(3)  the  recruiting  and  training  of  commu- 
nity service  officers  to  serve  w-lth  and  assist 
police  departments  In  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  through  such  activities  as  recruiting 
polic  officers,  improvement  of  police  com- 
munity relations,  and  grievance  resolution 
mechanisms; 

(4)  the  recruiting,  organization,  and 
training  of  citizen  preventive  patrols  for 
the  purpose  of  patrolling  apartment  build- 
ings, neighborhoods,  and  schools; 

(5)  the  recruiting  and  training  of  police 
aides  (paid  or  volunteer)  including  minority 
aides  and  youth  aides; 

(6)  the  recruiting  of  minority  poUce 
officers; 

(7)  programs  to  encourage  the  reporting 
of  crime  and  the  marking  and  identification 
of  personal  property; 

(8)  the  establishment  of  community 
structures  to  coordinate  all  citizen  programs; 
and 

(9)  to  Improve  police  procedures  In  effect- 
ing arrests  and  to  Improve  arrest  procedures, 
including  programs  to  issue  summons  in  lieu 
of  arrest  to  reduce  unnecessary  arrests  for 
lionvlolent  crimes. 

CONDITIONS    OF   GRANTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Director  shall  require, 
whenever  feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approval 
of  a  grant  under  this  title,  that  the  appli- 
cant contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services, 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant 
is  requested.  The  contribution  required  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  each  program  assisted 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Grants  and  coaperatlve  arrangements 
under  this  title  may  be  made  only  upon 
an  application  to  the  Director,  which  con- 
tains— 

(1)  satisfactory  assurances  that  such  ap- 
plicant will  place  special  emphasis  upon  pro- 
grams, which  Involve  disadvantaged  persons 
and  minority  groups  In  the  criminal  Justice 
system; 

(2)  satisfactory  assurances  that  such  ap- 
plicant will  make  special  efforts  to  assure 


that  urograms  established  under  this  title 
are  directed  to  the  areas  of  the  city  with 
the  highest  incidence  of  crime; 

(3)  satisfactory  assurances  that  such  ap- 
plicant has  consulted  on  its  application  with 
local  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  located  in  the  geographic  area  of 
the  city  to  be  served  and  has  adopted  pro- 
cedures to  coordinate  Its  program  with  re- 
lated efforts  being  made  by  such  other 
agencies; 

(4)  satisfactory  assurances  that  maximum 
use  will  be  made  under  the  prcgram  cf 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  resources  avail- 
able for  the  provision  of  services  requested 
under  this  Act; 

(5)  satisfactory  assurances  that  in  de- 
veloping programs,  the  applicant  will  give 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies providing  services  within  the  geographic 
area  to  be  served  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  to  such  applicant  with  respect  tj  such 
programs; 

(6)  satisfactory  assurances  that  such  ap- 
plicant will  l:istltute  procedures  for  evaluat- 
ing the  operation  of  each  program  operated 
by  it  under  this  title,  including  the  main- 
tenance of  records  on  the  disbursement  of 
grants,  and  will  report  in  full  to  the  Director 
annually  during  the  period  such  program  is 
assisted  under  this  title  on  the  functions 
and  services  performed  by  such  program, 
the  disbursement  of  craiit  funds,  and  any 
Innovations  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
ge.jgraphic  area  where  such  program  Is  In 
operation; 

(7)  a  description  of  all  community  rela- 
tions programs  and  citizen  volunteer  pro- 
grams in  the  criminal  justice  system  estab- 
lished by  the  applicant  city,  or  combination 
of  cities  including  public  agencies  thereof,  or 
applicant  public  agency  which  shall  be  cur- 
rent to  the  date  of  each  subsequent  appli- 
cation for  grants;  and 

(8)  a  statement  of  the  method  or  methods 
of  Unking  the  resources  of  public  agencies 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  providing 
services  relating  to  the  purpose  of  the  grant 
application. 

TITLE  n— GRANTS  TO  NONPROFIT 
PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
assist  nonprofit  private  agencies  in  efforts 
to  establish  crime  prevention  programs  and 
volunteer  service  programs  In  the  criminal 
Justice  system. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  or  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with,  nonprofit  private  agencies  to 
meet  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
or  operating,  including  the  cost  of  planning, 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(b)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this  title 
may  be  made  to  carry  out  programs 
including — 

11)  programs  to  encourage  the  reporting 
of  crime  and  the  marking  and  Identification 
of  personal  property; 

(2)  programs  to  enhance  the  delivery  of 
social  services  into  neighborhoods  such  as 
the  removal  of  waste,  street  cleaning,  build- 
ing Inspection,  recreational  facilities,  and  Im- 
proved street  lighting: 

(3)  programs  to  provide  volunteer  escorts 
for  elderly  citizens  and  other  persons  re- 
quiring assistance  to  and  from  their  resi- 
dences in  high  crime  areas; 

(4t  programs  to  provide  counseling  to 
ex-offenders,  narcotics  addicts,  and  persons 
on  probation; 

(5)  programs  to  Improve  communications 
between  the  community  and  police  depart- 
ments; 

(6)  programs  to  provide  alternatives  to 
incarceration  (including  release  to  the  cus- 
tody of  community  programs)  for  persons 
convicted  of  minor  or  victimless  crimes:  and 

(7)  programs  of  citizen  crime  commissions 
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established  for  the  pvupose  of  combating  the 
Influences  of  organized  crime. 

CONDmONS  OF  GRANTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  To  qualify  for  grants  under 
this  title  a  nonprofit  private  agency  shall 
have  been  In  continuous  operation  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year  before  the  date 
of  application  and  shall  demonstrate  that  It 
can  satisfactorily  administer  the  program 
for  which  a  grant  Is  requested. 

(b)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this  title 
may  be  made  only  upon  application  to  the 
Director,  which  contains  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that — 

(1)  the  applicant  will  maintain  adequate 
records  on  the  disbursement  of  grants  under 
the  Act  which  will  be  made  available  upon 
request  to  the  Director;  and 

(2)  the  applicant  will  make  available  to 
the  entire  community  that  it  normally  serves 
and  where  it  Is  geographically  located,  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis,  the  benefits  of  any 
program  instituted  by  It  under  this  title. 

TITLE  in— ADMINISTRATION 

APPLICATIONS   FOR    GRANTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments for  appUcp.tlons  set  forth  in  sections 
103(b)  and  203(hK  the  Director  shall  require 
each  application  for  a  grant  under  this  Act. 
to  Include — 

( 1 )  a  description  of  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  anticipated  use  of 
funds  under  the  grant; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  geographic  area  of 
the  community  in  which  the  program  will  be 
carried  out  and  the  incidence  of  crime  in 
such  area; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  extent  that  the 
program  anticipates  assistance,  financial  or 
otherwise,  from  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments;  and 

(5)  a  description  of  the  anticipated  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  wUl  participate  in  the 
program  or  be  benefited  by  its  operation. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  assistance 
In  filing  an  application  under  this  Act  to  any 
applicant  requesting  such  assistance. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  302.  The  Director  shall  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  cities,  combinations  of 
cities,  public  agencies,  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  either  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts with  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  to  enable  such  recipients  to  fully 
participate  In  all  programs  available  under 
this  Act. 

COOPERATION    BETWEEN    AGENCIES 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  consult  and  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Hotialng  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Director  of  ACTION, 
and  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  which  performs  functions  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

HEARINGS 

Sec.  304.  The  Director  shall,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  any  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
by  the  denial  of  assistance  under  this  Act, 
give  such  person  a  public  hearing  to  deter- 
mine if  such  person  was  so  aggrieved.  If  the 
Director  determines  such  person  was  so  ag- 
grieved, he  shall  grant,  in  whole  or  In  part. 
the  assistance  with  respect  to  which  such 
hearing  was  held. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON    USE    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  305.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
the  lease  or  rental  of  any  building  or  space 
therein.  No  part  of  any  grant  may  be  used  to 
purchase  buildings  or  land  or  for  research, 
except  to  the  extent  such  research  is  in- 
cidental to  the  carrying  out  of  programs 
under  this  Act. 

definitions 
Sec.  306.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 
( 1 )  The  term  "city"  means  any  city  in  any 
State,  or   in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 


Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  or  American 
Samoa,  and  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(2)  The  term  "combination  of  cities" 
means  two  or  more  cities,  towns  or  other 
units  of  general  local  government  and  In- 
cludes county,  parish,  or  any  other  equiva- 
lent governmental  subdivisions  of  a  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  not  less  than  100,000. 

(3)  The  term  "public  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
any  city  or  combination  of  cities  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  not  less  than  100,000.  This  would 
Include  regional  planning  organizations  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  developing  com- 
prehensive planning  and  coordinating  efforts 
to  meet  common  problems. 

(4)  The  term  "criminal  Justice  system" 
means  the  police,  criminal  courts,  prosecu- 
tors and  correctional  departments  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

(5)  The  term  "community  relations  pro- 
gram" means  any  activity  established  by  a 
city,  combination  of  cities  or  public  agency 
thereof  that  Incorporates  the  participation 
of  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
delivery  of  services  relating  to  the  criminal 
Justice  system  of  such  city,  combination  or 
public  agency  to  the  community. 

(6)  The  term  "crime  prevention  program" 
means  any  activity  using  the  services  of 
citizens  established  and  regulated  by  a  non- 
profit private  agency  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming cooperative  functions  relating  to 
any  component  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

(7)  The  term  "volunteer  service  program" 
means  any  activity  using  the  volunteer  serv- 
ices of  citizens  established  by  a  city,  com- 
bination of  cities,  public  agency  thereof,  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  and  regulated  by  a 
component  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  to 
such  component. 

Dl-RATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec  307.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June 
30,  1975. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  308.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  and  cooperative  arrange- 
ments under  title  I  of  this  Act  $25,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30.  1975.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  grants  and  coopera- 
tive arrangements  under  title  II  of  this  Act 
$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975. 


THE  MILITARY  MAW— PART  III 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year's  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  full  of  fat.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  late  Gen.  Nelson  Ap- 
pleton  Miles  who  was  so  obese  that  he 
could  not  wade  ashore  with  his  troops  in 
Cuba  in  1898.  It  reflects  all  th3  clear 
thinking  and  sound  military  strategy  of 
Civil  War  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burn.'-lde. 

Yesterday,  I  pointed  out  why  there  was 
no  need  for  the  $657  million  authoriza- 
tion for  the  CVAN-70  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier.  Today,  I  wish  to  concentrate  on 
the  wasteful  aspects  of  the  Trident  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  national  se- 
curity is  based  in  large  measure  on  the 
Invulnerability  of  our  ballistic  missile 
submarines.  Our  nuclear  submnrine  force 
has  been,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
with    our    current    modernization    pro- 


grams, sufHciently  large  and  efifective  to 
be  able  in  time  of  war  to  cripple  the  So- 
viet economy.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  speed  with  which  we  are  cur- 
rently plunging  into  the  Trident  pro- 
gram is  justified,  given  the  realities  of 
the  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  latest  available 
intelligence  reports  show  that  Soviet  con- 
struction of  similar  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines has  slowed,  and  that  their  prog- 
ress in  antisubmarine  warfare  techniques 
has  shown  no  significant  improvement. 
Furthermore,  the  Navy's  proposal  to 
build  10  Trident  submarines  violates  by 
26  missiles  our  own  agreed  limit  on  such 
missiles  at  the  SALT  I  talks. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  it  appears 
that  the  Navy  still  wants  to  rush  the 
Trident  program  through  to  quick  com- 
pletion. Its  request  for  $1.7  bUlion  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  twice  the  fiscal  year 
1973  request.  The  total  cost  of  these  10 
submarines,  at  current  prices,  is  $13.5 
billion,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  a  heavy  commitment  to  make. 

Instead  of  pushing  ahead  with  this 
weapons  system,  I  believe  that  the  best 
course  to  follow  for  the  moment  would 
be  to  defer  for  at  least  1  year  the  decision 
to  accelerate  the  program.  Rather,  we 
should  concentrate  on  backfitting  Tri- 
dent missiles  into  Poseidon  submarines. 
We  should  also  continue  our  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram, give  high  priority  to  our  SSBN 
defense  program,  and  support  Trident 
"lead-ship"  construction  plans.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  most  prudent  course  to 
f oUow  for  the  moment. 

I  also  hope  that  restrictions  on  stra- 
tegic ASW  operations  are  high  on  the 
SALT  n  agenda,  because  an  agreement 
in  this  area  would  help  determine  our 
military  needs  in  this  field. 

Our  strategic  forces  are  suflBciently 
strong  that  we  can  easily  defer  for  a  year 
or  so  the  decision  whether  or  not  we 
should  plunge  headlong  into  this  most 
expensive  weapons  system. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  requests  leave  of 
absence  for  Mr.  Carter  the  week  of 
July  10.  on  account  of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  O'Neill  requests  leave  of  absence 
for  Mr.  Danielson  for  today  on  account 
of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  requests  leave  of 
absence  for  Mr.  Kemp  from  3  p.m.  today 
until  July  23,  1973,  on  account  of  attend- 
ance at  the  1973  International  Captive 
Nations  Week  Rally  in  Taipai,  Formosa. 

Mr.  O'Neill  requests  leave  of  absence 
for  Mr.  Pepper  for  today  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

"The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Maraziti)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 
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Mr.  Walsh,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  16. 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  40  minutes,  on  July  16. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Eraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoussELOT,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  during  consideration  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $522.50. 

Mr.  Michel  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  those  of  Mr.  Poage  during  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  8860  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Conyers  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  nothwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $679.25. 

Mr.  Whitten  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  on  the  farm  bill 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Maraziti)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Keating  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  HiNSHAW. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  include  extra- 


neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr,  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Diggs  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Melcher. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1141.  An  act  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  date  emblematic  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution  for  dol- 
lars, half  dollars,  and  quarter  dollars,  to 
authorize  the  Issuance  of  special  gold  and 
sUver  coins  commemorating  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  1328.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  an  investigation 
and  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  between  the 
cities  of  Tijuana  in  the  State  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  and  Vancouver  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  by  way 
of  the  cities  of  Seattle  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, Portland  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
Sacramento.  San  Francisco.  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, and  San  Diego  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1435.  An  act  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  amend  section  226  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  with  respect  to 
certain  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7528.  To  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  July  16,  1973,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  330 
(B)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for 
holding  over  a  commissioner  In  office  after 
his  term  has  expired  until  his  successor  is 
appointed  and  shall  have  qualified;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Received   Fkom   the   Comptroller   General 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
supplemental  report  to  the  report  on  U.S. 
assistance  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  U.S.  assistance  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Republic  of  Korea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XEH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  8920.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-373). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois : 
HJl.  9223.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  In  House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  9224.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  voluntary  donation  of 
pure  and  safe  blood,  and  to  establish  a  na- 
tional registry  of  blood  donors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Hosmeb,    Mr. 
Johnson  of   Colorado,   Mr.   Mabtdj 
of  North   Carolina,  Mr.  Towell  of 
Nevada,    Mr.    Willums,    and    Mrs. 

SCHROEDER)  : 

H.R.  9225.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  motor  ve- 
hicle emission  controls  at  high  altitudes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Aecher,  Mr.  Bevili.,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, Mr.  Brotzman,  Mr.  Brothhx 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Brothill  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Bttbke  of   Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.   Camp,   Mr.   Clanct.   Mr. 
Cleveland,   Mr.   Collins   of  Texas! 
Mr.   CONTE,   Mr.   Corman,   Mr.   Dan 
Daniel,   Mr.   Dctncan,   Mr.   Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hobton,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  J. 
William     Stanton,     Mr.      Vandeb 
JAOT,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.  9226.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  m  small  business;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CLARK: 
HJl.  9227.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  U.S.  Plre 
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Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
m  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  Incidence  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
Qre.  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordi- 
nation of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

H.R.  9228.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5051 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
KM.  9229.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a'  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method  of 
comput.itlon  produces  a  higher  combmed 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Abd- 
NOB.    Mr.    AsPiN.    Mr.    Bafalis,    Mr. 
Bray.  Mr.  Bkeckinridce,  Mr.  Butuer, 
Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran. Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Couchlin.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Debwinski,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL.    Mr.    Froehlich.    Mr.    Gu.man, 
Mrs.    Grasso.    Mr.    Hanrahan,    Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hin- 
SHAW.  and  Mr.  Kemp)  ; 
H.R.  9:30.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee ou   Energy,   and   for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ket- 
"cHUM.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Milford,  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAD  of  California,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
PARRI3,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Thone. 
Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Willl\ms,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.    Won    Pat.    and    Mr.    Young    of 
Alaska)  : 
H.R.  9231.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself.  Mr, 
Qum.    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada)  : 
H.B.  9232.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension     Plans     Disclosure     Act,     and     to 
strengthen  and   Improve   the  private  retire- 
ment system  by  establlshng  minimum  stand- 
ards for  participation  In  and  for  vesting  of 
benefits  under  pension  and  profit-sharing  re- 
tirement plans,   and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  9233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  Improve  the  financial  con- 
dition of  low-rent  housing  projects  by  es- 
tablishing a  more  realistic  formula  for  the 
determination  of  rentals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to  the   Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  9234.  A  bill  to  require  that  every  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  reinforced  concrete 
structure  or  high  rise  building  constructed 
with  reinforced  concrete  be  erected  by  an 
accredited  concrete  constructor,  who  shall 
also  be  responsible  for  the  full  time  presence 
of  a  registered  architect  or  professional  en- 
gineer during  the  erection 'of  such  structure 
or  building;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.R.  9235.  A  bill  to  restore,  support,  and 
maintain  modern,  efficient  rail  service  In  the 
northeast  region  of  the  United  States,  to 
designate  a  system  of  essential  rail  lines  In 
the  northeast  region,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  rail  carriers  in  the  northeast 
region,  to  Improve  competitive  equity  among 
surface  transportation  modes,  to  Improve  the 
process  of  Government  regulation,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN : 
H.R.  9236.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  28  of 
the    Mineral    Leasing    Act    of    1920,    and    to 
authorize  a  trans-Alaska  oU   and  gas  pipe- 
line,  and   for   other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  9237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rivers  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1946.  as  amended    and  modi- 
fied; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   KETCHUM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bafalis.    Mr.   de   Lugo.    Mr.   Rabick. 
Mr.    Veysey.    and    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  9238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  to  require  the  At- 
torney General  to  employ  additional  person- 
nel   to    patrol    the    borders    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KETCHUM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bafalis,   Mr.   de   Lugo,   Mr.   Rarick, 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  9239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and   Nationality   Act   to  eliminate   the   pro- 
cedures for  voluntary  departure  with  respect 
to    certain    aliens    illegally    in    the    United 
States  and  to  increase  the  penalties  for  the 
illegal   entry   of   aliens,   and   for   other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr,   KOCH    (for   himself   and   Ms. 
Abzug) : 
H.R.  9240,  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,   to   provide   that   the   wages   of 
Federal    employees     be     subject     to    court- 
ordered  deductions  for  child  support;  to  the 
Commlt»--e  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By     Mr,     KOCH      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford.  Mr,  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  MoAKiEY.  and  Mrs,  Chisholm)  : 
H.R.  9241.  A  bill  to  regulate  expenditures 
of  appropriated  funds  with  respect  to  private 
property   used   as   residences   by    individuals 
whom    the   Secret   Service    Is    authorized    to 
protect;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  9242.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation.  Improvement,  and  reorganization  of 
rail    service    in    the   Northeast;    to   establish 
the    Northeast    Transportation    Commission, 
the    Federal    National    Railway    Association, 
and  the  Northeast  Rail  Corporation;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R,    9243.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  44.  45)   to 
provide    that    under    certain    circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HR.  9244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  permit  the 
partial  attachment  of  retired  or  retainer  pay 
to   satisfy   Judicially   decreed   chUd   support 
contributions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commltt€e  on  Armed  Services, 

HR,  9245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  automatic 
X  deferment  of  Federal  tax  liability  where  a 
small  business  concern  Is  owed  money  by 
the  United  States  for  goods  and  services  fur- 
nished by  such  concern;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  NHNSHALL  of  Ohio: 
H,R.  9246.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
synthetic  rutile  until  the  close  of  December 
31.   1976;    to  the   Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPETY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Grover.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr. 
BowEN.  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Steele,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Sarb.^nes,  Mr,  Treen.  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Leggett, 
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Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  Mr.  Ginn)  : 
HJl.  9247.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  af- 
fecting the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Whalen)  : 
HJl.  9248.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  National 
Historic  Park  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Cormnlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  9249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  cer- 
tain requirements  for  approval  of  new  ani- 
mal drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9250.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law-enforce- 
ment officer  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  In  Inter- 
state commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  inter- 
state commerce  for  such  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  9251.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  to  handi- 
capped persons  and  persons  who  are  65  years 
of   age   or   older,   to   amend   the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced- 
rate  transportation  for  persons  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  and  to  provide  new  and 
Improved   transportation  programs  for  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  9252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  black  lung 
benefits  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  to  prevent  duplicate 
awards  In  the  case  of  certain  widows;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Saylor,  Mr.  Skubptz,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr. 

RzcTTLA,  Mr.  DE  LuGO,  Mr.  Seibeblino, 

Mr.    Cronin,    Mr.    Won    Pat,    Mrs. 

BuRKE   of   California,   Mr.   Burton, 

and  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada) : 

H.R.    9253.    A    bill    to    establish    the   Big 

Thicket  National  Biological  Reserve  In  Texas; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

By    Mr.    VEYSEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Podell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Robison  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Talcott,      1 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  :  | 

H.R.  9254.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  voluntary  donation  of 
pure  and  safe  blood,  and  to  establish  a  na- 
tional registry  of  blood  donors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Qxra. 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  9255.  A  blU  to  provide  reduced  retire- 
ment benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  who 
remain  In  office  after  attaining  70  years  of 
age;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WALDIE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.   DoMiNiCK   V.  Daniels, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Hogan,  and  Mr. 
HiLLis)  : 
H.R.  9256.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  costs  of  health 
benefits  for  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    WALDIE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brasco,   Mr.   Dominick  V.   Daniels, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Hillis, 
and  Mr.  Bafalis)  : 
H.R.  9257.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of      i 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the      . 
rates  of  employee  deductions,  agency  con- 
tributions, and  deposits  for  civil  service  re- 
tlrement  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 


H.R.  9258.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  limitation  on  the  amount  of  Federal 
payments  to  States  for  skilled  nursing  home 
and  Intermediate  care  faculty  services  under 
the  medicaid  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.    WHALEN: 
H.R,  9259.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  9260.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Social  and  Economic  Sta- 
tistics Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce,  be   subjett   to   Senate   confirmation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dent) : 
H.R.  9261.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  age  and  service  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  retirement  of 
Justices  and  Judges  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  9262.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tallgrass  Prairies  National 
Park  In  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  9263.  A  bill  to  extend  to  certain  unin- 
sured   residents    of    the    United    States    In 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
the   social    security   benefits   normally   pro- 
vided to  Individuals  who  have  attained  age 
72  and  who  fulfill  other  special  conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  9264.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for   the  adoption  of   such   children  by 
American  families;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, and  Mr.  Coughlin)  : 
H.R.  9265.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  In  the 
granting   of    credit;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  9266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
and  Exchange   Commission   Act  of   1933   to 
authorize  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  regulate  the  structiu-e  of  certain 
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corporations  and  other  firms  engaged  In 
petroleum  refining;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  9267.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  guards,  special  po- 
licemen, and  other  personnel  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  engaged  In  protec- 
tive services  for  Federal  buildings  within  the 
provisions  of  such  title  provldmg  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  for  Government  employees 
engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Erlenborn)  : 
H.R.  9268.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  (known  as 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act)  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Freedom  of  Information  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Flynt, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.   Jones   of  North   Carolina,   Mr. 
Latta,    Mr.    Mayne,   Mr.    McCollis- 
TER,  Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Steelman, 
Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  9269.  A  bill  to  amend  section  28  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  to  authorize 
a  trans- Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr.    Seiberling.    Mr.    Rangel,    Mr. 
CoNYERS,  and  Mr.  Owens)  : 
H.R.  9270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United    States   Code    to    establish    an    Office 
of  the  U.S.  Correctional  Ombudsman;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  9271.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption   of  such   children   by 
American  families;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  9272.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  fair  stained  and  better 
India  ruby  mica  films  first  or  second  quality; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.J.  Res.  661.  Joint  resolution,  a  national 
education  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.J.  Res,  662,  Joint  resolution,  a  national 
education  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Addab- 
Bo,    Mr.    Anderson    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Archer,   Mr.   Ashbrook.   Mr.   Chap- 
pell,   Mr.   Cohen,   Mr,  Conlan,   Mr, 
Crane,    Mr.    Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr, 
DoRN,    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
Ichord,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New   York,   Mr,   Myers.   Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Charles  H,  Wilson  of 
California,    Mr.    Bob    Wilson.    Mr. 
Won    Pat,    and    Mr.    Young    oi    Il- 
linois) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   267.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  continued  close  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  China:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  FULTON : 
H,  Res.  491.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H,  Res.  492.  Resolution  providing  pay  com- 
parability adjustments  for  certain  House  em- 
ployees whose  pay  rates  are  specifically  fixed 
by  House  resolutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  9273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Martins  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  9274.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Van 
Der  Heyden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  9275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Laurence  E.  Gardner;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
HR.  9276.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luther  V. 
Wlnstead;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  9277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lerotheos 
(Jerry)    Kalllas;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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HOME  TO  VIRGINIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OP   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1973 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  July  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  fea- 
tures an  interesting  and  informative 
article  on  the  historic,  scenic,  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  The  article,  wTitttn  by  James 
Daniel  as  part  of  the  Digest'.-  Armchair 
Travelogue,  is  entitled  "Home  to  Vir- 
ginia." 

Mr.  Daniel  points  out  that  milliom  of 
Americans  can  trace  their  family  roots 
to  Virginia,  where  our  Nation's  history 
began  in  the  early  1600's.  In  fact,  the 
author  writes  that: 

Perhaps  half  of  the  U.S.  population  has 
some  distant  family  tie  with  the  Old 
Dominion. 


On  a  tour  of  our  beautiful  Common- 
wealth. Mr.  Daniel  points  to  a  number 
of  the  most  significant  features  of  her 
rich  heritage.  The  author  notes  that 
Virginia  is  not  only  the  scene  of  some 
major  events  of  our  country's  past  like 
the  founding  of  Jamestown  and  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  battles  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Civil  "War;  but  it  is 
also  the  home  and  birthplace  of  eight  of 
our  Presidents. 

Since  the  article  should  have  wide- 
spread interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
commend  the  article  to  reading  by  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Home  to  Virginia 

(By  James  Daniel) 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago  this 

spring,  three  tiny  English  ships,  the  Susan 

Constant,  the  Godspeed  and  the  Discover)/, 

after  18  weeks  on  the  perilous  Atlantic,  hap- 


pened on  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
sailed  through  the  capes  Into  calm  water. 
Wading  ashore,  Capt.  Christopher  Newport 
and  his  142  men  marveled  at  the  "falre  med- 
dowes  and  goodly  tall  trees."  After  thanking 
God  for  bringing  them  to  Paradise,  they 
claimed,  for  James  I  of  England,  all  of  North 
America  between  Spanish  Florida  and  French 
Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  "China 
Sea."   Our  nation's  history  had   begun. 

Today  the  visitor  to  the  site  chosen  by  these 
men  for  settlement  finds  only  the  founda- 
tions of  the  statehouse  and  othe-  buUdlngs, 
and  the  Ivied  ruins  of  an  ancient  church 
where  "Jamestown"  stood  until  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1968,  But  nearby  Is  a  replica  of  the  1607 
town,  with  Its  palisaded  log  fort  and 
thatched-roof.  wattle-and-daub  houses.  And 
tied  up  m  the  James  River  are  full-scale  re- 
productions of  Captain  Newport's  three  brave 

ships. 

Such  panoramas  of  hlstorv-  abound  In  Vir- 
ginia and  provide  a  special  thrill  for  the 
45  m'llllon  people  who  visit  the  state  each 
year  Some  are  drawn  to  the  birthplaces  and 
homes  of  Virginia's  record  eight  Presidents- 
Washington.  Jefferson.  Madison,  Monroe, 
W    H    Harrison,   T%ler,   Taylor   and   Wilson. 
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Others  blend  history  with  scenery,  camping 
in.  a  score  of  state  and  national  parks  from 
seashore  to  mountalntop. 

For  many,  going  to  Virginia  Is  like  going 
home.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  Virginia 
was  the  largest  and  most  populous  colony  and 
then  state;  her  surplus  population  poured 
south,  west  and  north.  In  the  12  generations 
since  1607,  Virginians  have  intermarried  with 
non-Vlrglnlans  to  the  point  where,  today, 
perhaps  half  the  U.S.  population  has  some 
distant  family  tie  with  the  Old  Dominion. 

One  golden  day  last  October,  my  wife  and 
I  decided  to  return  to  the  place  of  our  roots. 
Our  gateway  was  Alexandria,  downstream 
from  the  Great  Palls  of  the  Potomac.  To  the 
southeast  begins  Tidewater,  Virginia,  an  area 
cut  by  the  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York 
and  James  rivers  Into  (reading  north  to 
south)  the  Northern  Neck,  Middle  Peninsula 
and  Lower  Peninsula,  and  by  Chesapeake 
Bay  Into  a  fourth  peninsula,  the  Eastern 
Shore.  It  was  the  serendipitous  discovery  of 
this  Inland-sea  area,  with  its  3400  miles  of 
coastline  and  deep  alluvial  soil,  that  made 
Virginia  an  almost  Instant  economic  success. 
Horses  and  roads  were  unnecessary  because 
tobacco,  worth  almost  Its  weight  In  precious 
metal  In  London,  could  be  put  In  barrels  and 
rolled  aboard  ship  directly  from  the  great 
Tidewater  plantations. 

A  day  In  Alexandria — visiting  Christ 
Church,  where  Washington  worshipped; 
Oadsby's  Tavern,  where  he  and  other  plant- 
ers gathered  to  talk  crops  and  politics;  and 
nearby  Mount  Vernon,  George  and  Martha's 
elegant  Georgian  marvslon — helps  the  visitor 
unwind  and  sense  the  more  languid  tempo  of 
the  South.  Moving  southward  to  Fredericks- 
burg— today  smoothly  organized  to  display 
early  houses  and  ClvU  War  battlefields  (60 
percent  of  the  war  took  place  In  Virginia, 
and  there  are  more  than  1000  battle  sites 
awaiting  the  visitor) — you  are  poised  for  the 
drive  down  the  Northern  Neck,  where  each 
turn  of  the  wheels  takes  you  further  back  in 
time. 

Stratford  Hall  Plantation,  the  great  Jaco- 
bean and  Georgian  mansion  built  In  the  late 
1720s  by  Thomas  Lee.  evokes  an  age  when 
a  lord's  house  resembled  a  fortified  castle. 
Lee  was  the  first  native-born  Virginian  to 
be  appointed  acting  governor;  two  of  his 
sons  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
and  Robert  E.  Lee.  his  great-nephew,  was 
born  here. 

Crossing  the  Rappahannock,  the  visitor  Is 
In  a  part  of  Virginia  where  tobacco  was  king. 
At  Urbana  Is  a  brick  tobacco  warehouse 
dating  from  the  1680b,  the  only  survivor  of  20 
such  structures  built  In  the  17th  century  to 
store  tobacco  before  It  was  shipped  to  Eng- 
land. Because  there  was  hardly  ever  enough 
gold  and  silver  in  Virginia  to  meet  the  needs 
of  trade,  tobacco-warehouse  receipts  provided 
a  form  of  paper  money.  Taxes  were  collected 
In  tobacco,  and  clergymen  drew  their  salaries 
In  tobacco  or  tobacco  receipts.  Even  the  first 
"maldes"  Imported  to  marry  settlers  were  sold 
to  prospective  husbands  for  120  pounds  of 
tobacco. 

Across  the  York  River,  below  Gloucester,  we 
picked  up  the  Colonial  Parkway  to  Williams- 
burg, the  capital  of  Virginia  from  1699  to 
1780.  where  173  acres  of  restored  buildings, 
gardens  and  other  attractions  draw  1.5  mil- 
lion visitors  annually.  (The  first-time  visitor 
should  plan  to  spend  at  least  three  days  In 
Williamsburg:  It's  worth  every  minute.)  Prom 
Williamsburg,  we  drove  to  Yorktown  on  the 
York  River  side  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  to  see 
the  house  where  Lord  Cornwall  la  surrendered 
in  1781.  Then  on  to  Jamestown,  on  the  James 
River  side,  where  It  all  began  with  the  ar- 
rival of  Captain  Newport's  ships. 

The  courage  required  of  those  early  Eng- 
lish adventurers — and  the  changes  in  the 
world  that  have  occurred  since — came  fully 
home  to  us  as  we  drove  the  flve-mlle-long 
bridge  from  Newport  News  across  the  James. 
Looming  to  the  left  was  the  world's  largest 
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private  shipyard,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding, 
a  subsidiary  of  Tenneco  Inc.,  where  27,500 
workmen  swarmed  over  two  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carriers,  five  nuclear  frigates  and 
seven  nuclear  submarines.  All  three  of  Cap- 
tain Newport's  ships  could  be  hung,  like  so 
many  Christmas-tree  balls,  from  the  bridge 
of  a  single  carrier. 

We  now  headed  west  along  the  south  side 
of  the  James  River  estuary,  lined  on  both 
sides  with  plantations  bearing  such  lilting 
names  as  Bermuda  Hundred,  Flowerdew, 
Westover,  Shirley.  Up  the  Appomattox  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  James,  lies  Petersburg, 
where  colonists  established  a  fort  and  In- 
dian trading  post  In  1645.  After  a  visit  to 
Petersburg's  Civil  War  battlefield,  we  drove 
west  to  Appomattox  Court  House  and  the  sur- 
rounding village  of  half  a  dozen  houses,  all 
faithfully  restored  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  Before  visiting  the  McLean  House, 
where  Lee  surrendered  and  we  finally  became 
"one  nation.  Indivisible,"  we  saw  a  slide 
film  during  which  Union  General  Philip 
Sheridan  utters  his  classic  description  of  the 
Civil  War's  tragic  desolation:  "The  crow  that 
files  over  the  Valley  of  Virginia  must  hence- 
forth carry  his  rations  with  him."  (Fortu- 
nately, my  wife  and  I  found  the  food  situa- 
tion vastly  Improved  since  Sheridan's  time,  as 
was  Virginia's  welcome  to  Yankees.) 

A  few  miles  west  of  Appomattox,  we  caught 
our  first  pulse-qulckenlng  sight  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  By  Lynchburg,  we  had  a  full  view  of 
the  range,  which  stretches  south  Into  North 
Carolina  and  north  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  of 
an  indescribable  light  and  shimmering  blue, 
and  to  the  early  settlers  It  was  the  end  of  the 
known  world.  Somewhere  beyond,  by  a  mythic 
northwest  water  passage,  they  believed,  lay 
Cathay. 

Joining  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  which 
follows  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  for  355 
miles,  we  spotted  the  Peaks  of  Otter.  Here, 
a  small  bus  takes  visitors  to  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  bare  granite  summit 
of  one  of  the  state's  highest  mountains  (alti- 
tude: 3875  feet) ,  Sharp  Top. 

We  spent  the  next  day  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  which  lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  next  range  of  mountains  bordering 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  From  here  you 
can  go  south  to  the  Appalachian  poke-bonnet 
and  zlther-strummlng  country,  and  on  down 
to  Cumberland  Gap.  through  which  Daniel 
Boone  led  wagon  trains  Into  the  heart  of  the 
continent.  Or  you  can  stay  to  investigate 
such  curiosities  as  Natural  Chimneys,  Nat- 
ural Bridge  and  nine  different  caverns.  As  a 
young  surveyor,  George  Washington  was  so 
Impressed  with  Natural  Bridge — a  stone  arch 
higher  than  Niagara — that  he  cut  his  initials 
high  up  one  wall.  They're  still  there. 

We  drove  north  to  Staunton,  Woodrow 
Wilson's  birthplace,  and  recrossed  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  Charlottesville,  where  the  Jeffersons 
and  a  few  other  Tidewater  families  moved  in 
the  early  1700s.  establishing  a  western  out- 
post. We  lunched  at  200-year-old  Mlchie 
Tavern,  once  owned  by  Patrick  Henry's 
father,  then  drove  up  Thomas  Jefferson's 
little  mountain  (literally,  Monticello)  to  see 
the  magnificent  house  that  occupied  his  at- 
tention all  the  years  he  was  governor,  min- 
ister to  France  and.  finally.  President. 

Prom  Charlottesville,  a  fast  new  road  took 
us  to  Richmond,  through  country  so  wild 
that  the  first  month  the  road  was  open  47 
deer  were  killed  by  cars.  Jefferson  moved  the 
capital  here  from  Williamsburg  In  1780,  and 
personally  designed  the  Capitol  building 
after  a  Roman  temple  at  Nimes.  France.  The 
home  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  is 
nearby,  as  Is  St.  John's  Church,  where  Pat- 
rick Henry  Jumped  to  his  feet  to  shout,  "I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but 
as  for  me.  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death!" 

Our  last  stop  in  Richmond  was  at  the 
State  Archives,  where  I  ordered  a  photostat 
of  the  will  of  my  great-great -great-great- 
great-great  grandfather,  Capt.  William  Dan- 
lell,  who  came  to  Virginia  In  1657.  Written 
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in  Elizabethan  script  and  dated  October  8, 
1694,  it  powerfully  summons  up  the  spirit  of 
the  17th  century  in  its  very  first  words:  "In 
ye  name  of  God  amen  .  . .  ."  One  of  the  will's 
stipulations,  in  particular,  held  my  eye:  "To 
my  loving  sone  James  Danlell  one  cow  & 
calfe  &  a  gun  over  &  above  his  equale  part." 

They  say  every  man,  till  he  dies,  secretly 
measures  himself  against  his  father,  and 
presumably  every  woman  does  the  same  with 
her  mother.  But  how  well  do  we  measure  up 
against  those  more  distant  figures — our  fore- 
fathers and  mothers  who  bravely  ventured 
to  the  New  World  so  long  ago?  Have  we  kept 
their  faith?  Would  they  be  proud  of  us? 

There's  no  place  like  Virginia  for  being 
moved  to  ask  such  questions — and  no  place 
that  offers  more  of  the  materials  needed  for 
arriving  at  answers. 


THE  REVEREND  OLYMPIA  BROWN 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  in 
the  Kenosha  News  recently  brought  to 
my  attention  the  little-known  fact  that 
Wisconsin's  first  ordained  woman  min- 
ister sensed  in  my  home  district  at  the 
First  Universalist  Society  in  Racine,  Wis. 
The  Reverend  Olympia  Brown  came  to 
Racine  in  1878  and  lived  there  until  1926, 
where  she  was  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  women's  suffrage.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  her  story, 
and  I  submit  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

State's    Fihst    Ordained    Woman    in    Area 
Records 

The  pastorate  of  Wisconsin's  first  ordained 
woman  minister  is  among  historical  records 
chronicled  in  documents  of  the  Unitarlan- 
Unlversallst  congregation  In  Racine  which 
have  found  a  new  home  In  the  Area  Research 
Center  in  the  University  Archives  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wlsconsln-Parkside. 

The  records,  which  cover  the  history  of  the 
congregation  from  its  founding  in  1842  to 
1965,  were  presented  by  the  church's  board 
of  trustees  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society,  which  maintains  Area  Research  Cen- 
ters at  various  UW  campuses  Including 
Parkslde. 

Records  of  regional  Interest  given  to  the 
society  are  ordinarily  housed  In  the  Research 
Center  nearest  their  area  of  origin  for  easy 
access  by  scholars  and  interested  members 
of  the  community. 

The  Racine  congregation,  which  merged 
with  the  Unitarian  Fellowship  of  Kenosha 
when  the  Universalist  and  Unitarian  denom- 
inations merged  nationally  in  1961,  Is  now 
known  as  the  Unitarlan-Universallst  Church 
of  Racine  and  Kenosha. 

The  congregation  traces  its  beginning  to 
1842,  six  yesirs  before  Wisconsin  became  a 
state,  when  a  group  of  ten  citizens  banded 
together  to  form  the  First  Universalist  So- 
ciety of  Racine.  Initially,  they  met  in  homes 
and.  In  1851,  the  congregation  dedicated  Its 
first  church  at  the  present  site  of  Racine 
Motor  Inn  on  Monument  Square,  then 
known  as  Market  Square. 

The  present  church  at  6th  St.  and  College 
Ave.,  knovm  as  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd and  marked  by  a  weather  vane  in  shape 
of  a  shepherd's  crook  until  an  Irreverent 
wind  blew  it  off  several  years  ago,  weis  dedi- 
cated in  1895. 

The  elaborate  hand-written  script  of  the 
early  church  rolls  reads  like  a  who's  who  of 
Racine's  pioneer  Industrial,  political  and 
civic  leaders.  Among  the  members  were  J.  I. 
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case,  N.  D.  Fratt  and  Stephen  Bull — all  of 
whom  have  present-day  Racine  schools 
named  for  them. 

The  first  volume  of  the  records  Indicates 
that  In  1845,  the  congregation  took  a  vote  on 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  balloting,  lim- 
ited to  men  of  the  congregation,  resulted 
in  a  tie — a  remarkably  liberal  result  almost 
twenty  years  before  the  nation  moved  to  de- 
cide the  question  In  the  Civil  War. 

The  year  1878  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  nine-year  pastorate  of  Wisconsin's  first 
woman  minister,  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown 
(Willis),  who  buUt  a  national  reputation  as 
a  suffragette — one  of  the  first  and  most  artic- 
ulate advocates  of  women's  rights,  who  pre- 
saged today's  llberatlonlsts  by  continuing  to 
u.'^e  her  maiden  name  after  her  marriage. 

Church  documents  include  her  letter  of 
acceptance  and  record  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  congregation  to  engage  her  for  two 
years  at  an  annual  salary  of  $500.  By  1881 
the  sum  was  increased  to  $800. 

Convinced  that  the  church  should  be  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  social  issues,  she  in- 
vited such  well-known  suffragettes  as  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony  to  air  their  views  from  the 
pulpit. 

Under  her  ministry,  women  were  allowed 
to  vote  and  hold  office  in  the  church. 

She  was  less  successful  in  a  bid  to  give 
women  the  vote  in  school  elections.  She  lost 
a  court  case  in  1887  which  sought  to  force 
municipalities  to  provide  separate  ballot 
boxes  to  allow  women  to  vote  in  school  elec- 
tions. A  circuit  Judge  ruled  in  her  favor  but 
the  state  supreme  court  reversed  the  decision 
and  Wisconsin  women  were  not  enfranchised 
for  school  elections  until  the  legislature  pro- 
vided separate  ballot  boxes  in  1901. 

A  native  of  Michigan  and  the  daughter  of 
"radical"  parents  who  believed  in  educating 
girls,  the  Rev.  Brown  attendet^  Antioch  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  first  co-educational  institu- 
tions, and  subsequently  entered  the  Uni- 
versalist Theological  School  of  St.  Lawrence 
University  at  Canton,  N.Y.  She  was  ordained 
In  1863  and  was  pastor  of  churches  in  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.  (where  she  met  and  married 
John  Henry  Willis)  and  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
before  coming  to  Racine. 

She  died  in  1926  shortly  after  returning 
from  a  trip  to  Evurope  with  her  daughter 
Gwendolyn  and  is  buried  in  the  family  plot 
in  Mound  Cemetery.  Gwendolyn,  like  her 
mother  active  in  civic  and  social  causes,  died 
in  Racine  in  1969. 

University  Archivist  Nicholas  C.  Burckel 
calls  such  church  records  a  treasure  trove  for 
historians.  Modern  trends  in  historical  schol- 
arship are  increasingly  turning  from  political 
history  to  social  and  culttiral  history  drawn 
from  the  records  of  institutions  such  as 
churches,  he  said. 

Such  Items  as  correspondence,  meeting 
minutes,  business  records  and  membership 
lists  may  have  made  reading  as  stimulating 
as  a  laundry  list  at  the  time  they  originated 
but  they  become  exciting  with  the  passage 
of  time,  he  added. 

In  addition  to  making  such  records  avail- 
able for  research  and  scholarship,  placing 
of  the  materials  in  Area  Research  Centers 
such  as  Parkslde's  offers  safe  storage  as  well 
as  tender  loving  care  by  trained  professionals 
for  records  in  need  of  repair  or  restoration. 
The  Racine  congregation's  decision  to  offer 
Its  records  was  motivated  in  this  manner. 
According  to  Kenneth  Herrick,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  one  of  the  early  record 
books  was  missing  for  many  years  and  re- 
cently was  returned  to  the  congregation  after 
It  was  discovered  among  papers  from  an 
estate. 
The  Research  Center  at  Parkslde  also  has 
♦records  dating  from  1850  to  1880  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Kenosha — and 
says  Burckel,  would  be  glad  to  provide  a 
home  for  records  of  other  institutions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DR.  TODD  ELECTED  AS  PRESIDENT 
OF  AMA 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Mal- 
colm Todd,  a  friend  of  many  of  us  in 
the  Long  Beach  area  was  recently  elected 
as  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  I  have  knowTi  Dr.  Todd  for 
many  years,  and  I  am  gratified  to  know 
that  such  a  fine  doctor  and  citizen  has 
been  chosen  as  chief  spokesman  for  the 
Nation's  physicians. 

Dr.  Todd's  service  to  the  field  of  medi- 
cine and  to  his  community  have  been 
exemplary. 

Mac  Todd's  ideas  about  how  the  medi- 
cal profession  can  better  serve  the  com- 
munity are  commendable  and  are  bound 
to  help  all  of  us. 

An  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Long 
Beach  Independent  Press  Telegram  on 
July  2,  1973,  said  this  about  Dr.  Todd: 
New  Voice  for  Physicians 
Dr.  Malcolm  Todd  has  thousands  of  friends 
in  Long  Betich  and  around  the  country  who 
were  gratified  by  his  election  as  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

It  was  not  his  strong  and  compelling  per- 
sonality that  won  him  election  as  the  chief 
spokesman  for  the  nation's  physicians,  how- 
ever. It  was  his  strong  and  compelling  ideas 
about  what  he  and  the  AMA  could  do  for 
practicing  physicians  and  for  the  people  they 
serve. 

As  fellow  residents  of  Long  Beach,  we  are 
naturally  gratified  by  Dr.  Todd's  election.  As 
newspapermen,  we  are  particularly  gratified 
that  he  spoke  out  in  his  campaign  on  the 
need  for  better  communications  between  the 
AMA  and  newsmen. 

It  was  especially  commendable  that  he  did 
not  envisage  the  Job  solely  as  communicating 
about  doctors  to  the  public.  "We  also  have 
to  have  information  coming  back  from  the 
local  level,"  Dr.  Todd  told  his  fellow  physi- 
cians. "It's  a  two-way  street.  And  I  think  we 
could  be  doing  a  much  better  Job  with  this." 
We  confess  to  a  touch  of  nervousness  at  the 
name  Dr.  Todd  selected  for  part  of  his  pro- 
posed communications  program:  Truth 
Squad.  Dr.  Todd  proposes  creating  one  to 
answer  "slanted  newspaper  editorials,  let- 
ters to  the  editor  and  political  charges." 

It  Is  only  the  name  that  bothers  us.  If  the 
squad's  work  Is  to  correct  factual  error,  we 
wUl  applaud  it  unreservedly.  Editors,  letter 
writers  and  politicians  make  mistakes.  May- 
be some  wUl  be  made  deliljerately.  But  surely 
most  are  not.  The  implication  of  the  phrase 
"truth  squad"  is  that  the  other  guy  is  lying 
and  that  It  takes  some  sort  of  paramilitary 
attack  to  set  him  straight. 

Considering  that  Journalists  are  Just  about 
as  sensitive  as  physicians,  perhaps  Dr.  Todd 
would  consider  turning  his  proposed  "truth 
squad"  Into  a  "communications  office." 

Dr.  Todd's  other  plans  as  leader  of  the 
country's  physicians  strike  us  as  wholesome 
In  wording  as  well  as  in  Intent. 

He  thinks  many  malpractice  Insurance 
premiums  are  unneceasarily  high  and  with- 
out having  any  statistical  Information  our 
hunch  Is  that  he  is  right.  Anything  he  can 
do  to  solve  the  complex  legal  problems  that 
surround  the  malpractice  Issue  is  bound  to 
help  lower  the  cost  of  health  care. 

Dr.  Todd  Is  concerned  that  practicing  phy- 
sicians have  a  voice  In  government  health 
care  decisions.  The  desirability  of  this  seems 
undebatable. 
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He  favors  "unified"  membership  in  the 
AMA  and  its  constituent  medical  societies. 
That  is.  every  physician  would  Ije  a  mem- 
ber. This  seems  to  us  to  be  as  useful  for  the 
medical  profession  and  the  public  it  ser^-es 
as  California's  unified  bar  has  been  for  law- 
yers and  Callfornlans  generally. 

The  new  AMA  chief's  argument  for  train- 
Inp  more  general  physicians — "more  doctors 
who  take  care  of  people"  is  the  way  he  puts 
it — also  seems  good  to  a  layman.  Increasing 
specialization  has  sometimes  meant  higher 
costs  for  medical  care  and  has  sometimes 
meant  reduced  availability  of  medical  care. 

If  bright  young  men  and  women  inter- 
ested In  medicine  are  not  all  to  follow  the 
lure  of  prestigious  specialization — which  has 
a  strong  intellectual  appeal,  and  Is  finan- 
cially rewarding,  too — some  positive  action 
will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  profession.  Dr. 
Todd's  proposal  is  that  the  top  scholarships 
and  fellowships  go  to  "the  fellows  who  are 
going  into  primary  care."  That  proposal  is 
at  least  a  good  starting  point  for  discussion. 

Mac  Todd  has  other  ideas  he'U  be  taUslng 
about  around  the  country.  We're  glad  physi- 
cians wUl  be  listening  to  a  man  we  have 
found  to  be  an  earnest,  realistic  and  con- 
cerned leader  in  his  profession.  We  wUl  be 
listening,  too. 


TRAGEDY  OP  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  British 
Government's  exacerbation  of  the  trag- 
edy of  Northern  Ireland  continues.  Each 
day  the  death  toll  rises,  the  violence 
abetted  by  Whitehall's  policies  escalates, 
and  the  Special  Powers  Act  coupled  with 
"internment"  remains  in  effect.  Eyewit- 
ness accounts  of  physical  and  mental  tor- 
ture sanctioned  by  the  London  govern- 
ment have  increased  to  shocking  dimen- 
sions. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  2  weeks,  I 
have  had  read  into  the  Record  the  mo- 
tion and  certain  sections  of  the  brief 
now  pending  before  the  European  Com- 
mission of  Human  Rights  concerning  al- 
legations of  inhumane  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Gtovemment  toward 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland.  Consist- 
ent with  my  past  commitment  to  provide 
my  colleagues  with  an  accurate  represen- 
tation of  events  in  Northern  Ireland,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  tliird  section 
of  the  brief,  provided  by  Mr.  Luis 
Kutner,  attorney.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  International  Due  Proc- 
ess of  Law: 

III.    Exhaustion    op    "Available    Domestic 
Remedies" 

The  Commission  has  requested  specific  in- 
formation regarding  Applicants'  exhaustion 
of  "available  domestic  remedies".  The  follow- 
ing Information,  which  has  been  available 
to  the  Commission  since  July,  1972,  is  here 
reiterated : 

1.  In  November,  1971.  Counsel  for  Appli- 
cants petitioned  the  City  of  Belfast  High 
Corpus.  Said  Petition  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  was  denied  on  or  about  January  10, 
1972  by  Chief  Justice  Robert  Lowrv. 

2.  Further,  a  Petition  lor  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  on  behalf  of  Applicants  herein  was 
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filed  In  November,  1971.  against  Queen  Eliza- 
beth the  Second.  Rt.  Hon.  Brian  Faulkner. 
Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Heath.  Sir  Edmund  Comp- 
ton  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Benn.  Service  was  made 
on  all  Respondents. 

3.  C  or  about  May  3,  1972  a  Petition  for 
Repeal  of  the  Special  Powers  Act  of  1922  [qua 
the  Right  of  Petition  granted  by  Article  Five 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights)  was  filed  with  Rt.  Hon. 
Edward  Heath.  Prime  Minister,  and  Rt.  Hon. 
Reginald  Mauldlng.  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  Said  Petition  remains 
unanswered  to  date. 

Another  Petition  for  Repeal  of  the  Special 
Powers  Act  of  1922  was  filed  on  May  3,  1972 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Second.  There  has 
been  no  response  to  date  to  said  Petition. 

4.  On  December  21  .  1971.  Luis  Kutner, 
counsel  for  Applicants  herein,  met  with 
senior  officers  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Brian  Faulk- 
ner at  Stormont  Castle.  Internment  policies 
were  discussed,  and  a  "new  Irish  internment 
policy"  was  promised.  The  continuing  Irish 
debacle  repudiates  any  notion  of  a  "new  In- 
ternment policy".  [Reference  Is  here  made 
to  the  testimony  of  Luis  Kutner  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Europe.  Feb- 
ruary 28  and  29  and  March  1,  1972,  where 
account^  of  said  meeting  are  set  out  In  the 
record   (Exhibit  II   appended  hereto)]. 

The  Commission  is  respectfully  reminded 
that  by  virtue  of  the  Special  Powers  Act  of 
1922,  there  are  virtually  no  realistic  or  bona 
fide  remedies  available  to  Applicants.  Under 
the  Special  Powers  Act,  warrantless  searches, 
detention  and  Imprisonment  without  charge 
or  trial,  denial  of  the  right  to  counsel,  denial 
of  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury;  even  of  the  right 
to  trial,  are  all  countenanced.  In  svim,  legal 
remedies  are  wholly  foreclosed  to  detainees. 
The  historic  Anglo-Saxon  guaranteed  rights 
are  abandoned.  Applicants'  fundamental 
rights  have  been  suspended  by  the  malefic 
operation  of  the  Special  Powers  Act. 

Applicants  have  thus  been  forcibly  pre- 
cluded from  seeking  domestic  remedies.  They 
exist  in  the  vacuum  of  lawless  deprivation. 
Their  "domestic  remedies"  are  pragmatically 
non-existent.  Further,  as  set  out  herein,  all 
avenues  have  been  exhausted  by  counsel  for 
Applicants.  The  documentation  of  the  pur- 
suit of  Applicants'  "remedies"  proves  the  ut- 
ter futUity  of  prosecuting  Applicants'  rights 
on  the  domestic  level. 

It  has  been  shown  that  "available  domestic 
remedies"  are  pragmatically  non-existent  for 
Applicants;  that  their  efforts  to  vindicate 
their  rights  have  repeatedly  been  arbitrarily 
refused,  circumvented  or  obfuscated  by  the 
minions  of  British  injustice. 

Further,  domestic  remedies,  even  If  avail- 
able, would  be  insufficient  to  restore  Ap- 
plicants to  their  former  positions  or  to  re- 
verse the  effects  of  the  shocking  contumelies 
heaped  upon  Applicants.  Applicants  have 
been  denied  their  freedom  and  their  funda- 
mental rights  since  August.  1971;  they  have 
suffered  inhuman  tortures  and  deprivations; 
their  families  have  likewise  suffered.  Their 
injuries  are  nearly  Incalculable.  A  remedy  in 
reparation  for  the  torture,  physical  and 
psychological,  suffered  by  Applicants,  was  not 
available  at  the  time  the  within  Applications 
were  filed.  Release  from  custody  or  trial  cotild 
not  make  the  Applicants  herein  whole.  Only 
censure  by  an  International  tribunal  and 
reparations  by  Respondents  hereto  can  begin 
to  compensate  Applicants  for  the  wrongs 
they  have  suffered. 

Tha,t  wrongs  have  been  done  to  Applicants 
Is  patent:  further,  information  regarding 
these  wrongs  Is  readily  accessible  to  Re- 
spondents herein,  yet  difficult  or  impossible 
of  attainment  to  Applicants.  Information  re- 
garding the  names  of  persons  detained,  the 
time  and  reasons  for  detention,  the  length 
of  detention,  and  the  treatment  during  de- 
tention are  all  within  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  Respondents.  Said  Information  has 
been  denied  and  made  Inaccessible  to  Appli- 
cants and  their  counsel.  Applicants  have  thus 
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been  obstructed  and  frustrated  in  the  prep- 
aration of  their  case  because  the  information 
sought  by  the  Commission  is  within  the  ex- 
clusive possession  and  control  of  Respond- 
ents. For  this  reason.  Applicants  within  Mo- 
tion seek  the  Commission's  direction  to  Re- 
spondents to  furnish  Information  regarding 
the  detention  of  Applicants  and  others  sim- 
ilarly situated. 

Finally,  Applicants  are  indigent.  Some  have 
been  detamed  for  nearly  two  years  and  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  earn  wages  or 
satisfy  obligations.  Their  families  have  In- 
ctured  burdensome  liabilities  of  rent,  mort- 
gages, and  the  expenses  of  dally  living.  Such 
mdlgence  of  Applicants  and  others  similarly 
situated  effectively  precludes  their  pursuit 
of  "domestic  remedies". 

The  facts  set  out  In  the  original  Applica- 
tion vnth  reference  to  Patrick  McDonnell  are 
in  full  compliance  with  the  total  facts  re- 
quired, which  indicate  exhaustion  of  avail- 
able remedies  in  the  question  of  his  liberty. 
Further,  the  allegations  in  the  affidavit  of 
Mrs.  Brlgld  McDonnell  are  allegations  which 
apply  In  substance  and  In  the  main  to  all  of 
the  Applicants  herein. 

Any  excuse  to  dismiss  the  Applications  of 
all  except  Patrick  McDonnell  would  be  In 
shocking  derogation  of  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Convention  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 
In  further  regard  to  the  domestic  remedies 
question,  the  Recommendations  of  the  1968 
Conference  of  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  are  particularly  apt: 

"Experience  has  shown  that  purely  domes- 
tic remedies  are  not  always  adequate.  In 
times  of  political  turmoil  or  Ideological  pas- 
sion, governments,  and  even  judges,  readily 
Impose  their  views  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  or  minorities.  In 
this  age  of  technocracy  there  Is  a  continuous 
Increase  In  administrative  controls,  and  bu- 
reaucrats in  many  countries  tend  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  rights  of  those  they 
dominate. 

"In  such  cases,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
citizens  must  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  im- 
partial bodies  outside  their  national  frontiers 
and  must  enjoy  the  possibility  to  have  vio- 
lations of  their  rights  redressed,  as  a  result 
of  action  taken  by  such  bodies. 

".  .  Regional  arrangements  are  the  most 
effective  means  for  the  International  protec- 
tion of  human  rights. 

"At  the  regional  level,  the  only  valid  sys- 
tem which  exists  today  is  that  provided  by 
the  European  Commission  for  the  Protection 
of  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Free- 
doms. The  adoption  of  analogous  conventions 
'-S  to  be  strongly  encouraged  in  other  regions. 
The  operation  of  the  Euroj>ean  Convention 
on  Human  Rights  as  well  as  the  work  done 
by  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  Indicate  the  value  of  such  re- 
gional institutions.  The  formulation  and 
adoption  of  such  regional  systems  was  sug- 
gested as  one  of  the  chief  targets  for  the  fu- 
ture advancement  of  human  rights."  (Bulle- 
tin of  the  International  Commission  of  Jur- 
ists, No.  36.  December  1968,  at  37) 

How  hollow  these  words  sound  in  light  of 
the  Commission's  perverse  refusal  to  consider 
the  plight  of  the  detainees  of  Northern  Ire- 
land! Surely,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Com- 
mission to  take  notice  of  the  Inhuman  acts 
being  perpetrated  by  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Tlie  acts  complained  of  are 
CRIMES — International  crimes  against  hu- 
man rights,  crimes  which  obviate  the  trans- 
national concept  of  human  dl^rnlty.  These 
acts  are  dellcta  juris  gentium  and  the  ulti- 
mate denial  of  human  rights.  Genocide  and 
Humanlclde. 

Genocide  has  been  defined  as  certain  acts 
committed  with  the  Intent  to  destroy.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial  or 
religious  group,  as  such.  These  acts  include 
killing,  causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm,  inflicting  conditions  of  life  calculated 
to  bring  about  physical  destruction,  and  the 
like.    Respondents    are    challenged   to   show 
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that  the  acts  committed  by  them  against  the 
predominantly  Catholic  minority  in  North- 
ern Ireland  are  not  acts  of  Patent  Genocide. 

The  Humanlcldal  acts  of  Respondents  are 
contrary  to  moral  law  and  are  abhorrent  to 
all  who  possess  a  modicum  of  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  man.  As  such,  they  must  be  stren- 
uously opposed. 

If  indeed  the  progress  of  civilization  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  advancement  of  htunan 
rights,  then  it  Is  the  Indubitable  responsi- 
bility of  the  Commission  to  act  in  vindica- 
tion of  Applicants'  rights,  and  to  put  to  an 
end  the  genocidal  and  humanlcldal  policies 
of  Respondents. 

Six  million  Jews,  two  million  Catholics  and 
twenty-eight  million  Christians  were  slaugh- 
tered while  mankind  stood  by  In  apathy.  Can 
it  be  that  no  lessons  have  been  learned  from 
the  tragedies  of  history?  Can  it  be  that  the 
Commission  will  apathetically  engage  In 
technicalities  while  men  (and  women)  in 
Northern  Ireland  are  tortured,  enslaved  and 
destroyed? 


RENT     CONTROLS     ARE 
DESPERATELY  NEEDED 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard 
to  exaggerate  the  plight  of  the  modem 
city  dweller  today,  as  inflation  ravages 
his  budget  and  the  difBcuIty  of  surviv- 
ing in  a  city  environment  increases.  No- 
where is  this  more  true  than  in  my  home 
city  of  New  York.  The  quality  of  life  is 
very  visibly  deteriorating  before  our  eyes. 

Lower  and  middle  income  people  are 
particularly  hard  pressed.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  respect  to  living  space.  De- 
cent apartments  are  at  a  premium  all 
across  New  York.  Further,  rents  for  such 
apartments  are  rapidly  rising  out  of 
sight,  leaving  the  average  person  in  an 
untenable  situation. 

In  many  areas  of  New  York,  and  we 
hear  of  Manhattan  most,  prices  and 
rentals  are  out  of  sight.  Yet  this  phe- 
nomenon is  not  limited  to  one  borough. 
All  across  the  major  residential  areas  of 
the  city  the  same  situation  prevails.  It 
can  truthfully  be  said  that  this  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  so  many  middle 
class  citizens  are  fleeing  the  city,  erod- 
ing the  tax  base  and  hastening  the  de- 
cline of  the  community. 

I  have  some  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation confronting  property  owners, 
with  a  stake  in  turning  a  profit  on  their 
investment.  Certainly  they  are  entitled 
to  such  returns.  However,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  plight  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  one  city  alone. 
In  effect,  we  must  have  some  form  of  rent 
control  on  a  Federal  basis,  even  if  for 
some  temporary  length  of  time. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsorship  of  such 
a  measure,  and  believe  it  is  long  overdue. 
H.R.  8621  is  designed  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  37  percent  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  rent  their  dwellings.  It  would 
roll  back  and  stabilize  rents  at  levels  of 
January  10,  1973,  until  June  30,  1974,  the 
date  the  current  moratorium  on  Federal 
housing  funds  is  set  to  expire.  Lo^.  it  also 
be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  mora- 
torium on  housing  funds  was  imposed 
by  the  administration  in  spite  of  many 
indications  that  the  move  was  unu-ise. 
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Under  its  provisions,  H.R.  8621  would 
enable  landlords  to  raise  rents  to  cover 
tax  increases  or  because  of  necessary 
capital  improvements  to  the  housing  unit 
in  question. 

Above  all,  we  have  to  prevent  the 
phenomenon  which  has  come  to  hatmt  so 
many  city  dwellers;  a  property  owner 
suddenly  imposing  a  drastic  hike  in  rent- 
als on  a  tenant,  with  the  flat  announce- 
ment that  the  tenant  can  take  it  or  move. 
Such  a  situation  is  commonplace  across 
the  country  today,  and  only  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  power  to  bring  it 
under  some  form  of  control. 

Rental  costs  are,  along  with  food,  the 
major  components  of  any  person's 
budget.  In  order  to  make  ends  meet,  mil- 
lions of  people  must  be  safeguarded  from 
astronomical,  sudden  hikes  in  rentals. 

Still  another  provision  of  the  bill  states 
that  if  a  State  or  locality  has  its  own  rent 
control  laws,  the  Federal  statute  would 
apply  when  it  womc.  result  in  a  lower 
unit  rental.  In  other  words,  the  benefit 
of  doubt  is  always  in  favor  of  the  lower 
cost  to  the  tenant.  In  my  own  home  city 
of  New  York,  this  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  increases  currently  allowed 
under  the  State  vacancy  decontrol  law, 
and  would  have  the  effect  of  rolling  back 
a  number  of  large  rent  increases. 

This  measure  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  an  antiproperty  law.  Landlords  must 
understand  that  public  suffering  and  in- 
dignation as  well  as  the  present  admin- 
istration policy  leave  little  alternative. 
Some  landlords  have  abused  their  status 
as  property  owners,  creating  an  unten- 
able situation.  Action,  therefore,  for  the 
relief  of  millions  of  people,  is  imperative. 

It  is  worth  adding  that  America  is  in 
a  sorry  mess  when  administration  eco- 
nomic policies  create  such  economic 
havoc  that  we  confront  rent  controls, 
gas  shortages,  energy  crises,  lettuce  at 
70  cents  per  head  and  unheard-of  infla- 
tion. 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  saddened  to  learn  of  the  tragic  and 
untimely  death  last  month  of  James  V. 
Smith  who  served  with  ability  in  this 
body  in  the  90th  Congress,  representing 
the  Sixth  District  of  Oklahoma. 

He  went  on  to  serve  as  Administrator 
of  the  Fanners  Home  Administration,  a 
post  he  held  with  distinction.  This  agen- 
cy is  one  of  especial  value  to  rural  Amer- 
ica and  Jim  Smith  took  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  service  to  the  people 
he  loved  and  respected  so  deeply. 

Mr.  Smith  was  first  an  American  but 
he  was  also  a  true  Oklahoman.  Bom 
there,  he  grew  up  and  was  educated  in 
his  native  State.  He  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business  there  and  even  before  entering 
Congress  he  compiled  an  outstanding 
record  of  public  service.  He  was  named 
Jaycee  Outstanding  Young  Farmer  in 
1958.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  Oklahoma  4-year  colleges, 
and  he  brought  his  knowledge  of  people 
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seeking  higher  education  to  Congress 
when  he  came. 

In  none  of  his  many  undertakings  did 
he  fail  his  friends,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation.  I  was  proud  to  share  his  friend- 
ship and  to  work  with  him  for  a  better 
America. 

Now,  he  has  been  taken  from  us,  but 
all  of  us  who  knew  and  respected  James 
V.  Smith  of  Oklahoma  will  remember  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  his  love  of  country. 
Our  sympathies  go  out  to  his  wife  and 
his  children  in  their  bereavement. 


JOHN  INGERSOLL:  A  HARD  WORK- 
ING LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OF- 
FICER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  John  E.  IngersoU  resigned  as 
Director  of  Bureau  of  Narcotic  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  just  before  its  dissolution 
and  replacement  by  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  I  supported  the 
President's  request  for  this  reorganiza- 
tion, but  that  support  was  no  indication 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  job  done  by 
John  IngersoU. 

Mr.  IngersoU  was  appointed  Director 
of  BNDD  in  July,  1968  by  then  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark.  He  was  retained 
by  President  Nixon's  Attorney  General, 
John  N.  Mitchell,  because  of  the  con- 
scientious job  IngersoU  was  doing  in  at- 
tacking this  country's  drug  problem.  His 
continuing  successes  increased  as  BNDD 
became  more  effective. 

Why  then  was  he  told  last  February 
that  he  would  not  be  appointed  to  direct 
the  President's  new  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency?  It  carmot  be  because  of  incom- 
petence, certainly,  for  his  work  has  been 
commendable  throughout  his  tenure. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  IngersoU  for 
his  work  in  combating  drug  traflftc.  He 
would  have  vmdoubtedly  continued  his 
effective  procedures  in  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration.  Denied  that 
opportunity,  I  hope  he  will  stUl  offer  our 
Government  his  expertise  on  the  drug 
problem. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  of  Friday,  June  29, 
1973.  about  Mr.  IngersoU's  resignation 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

iNGERsoLL   Qrrrs,'   Drug   Unpi   Shifted 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

John  E.  IngersoU,  first  and  only  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  left  his  Job  today  after  disclosing 
that  he  was  told  as  long  ago  as  February 
that  "unnamed  White  House  ofBcials"  did 
not  intend  to  keep  him  in  office  after  the 
drug  control  program  was  reorganized. 

The  reorganization,  which  abolishes  BNDD 
and  sets  up  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration to  fight  the  drug  traffic,  becomes 
effective  this  weekend.  No  DEA  director  has 
been  announced  yet. 

IngersoU  had  been  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sibility but,  as  he  wrote  Atty.  Gen.  Elliott 
Richardson  in  an  exchange  made  public 
today : 

"Last  February,  as  you  know,  your  prede- 
cessor former  Atty.  Gen.  Richard  Kleln- 
dlenst    advised    me    that    unnamed    White 
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House  officials  did  not  Intend  to  retain  me 
after  the  drug  control  program  was  reor- 
ganized. 

"I  have  heard  nothing  since  to  Indicate 
a  change  from  that  position.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  been  left  no  alternative 
but  to  seek  and  obtain  other  employment. 
I  decided  to  leave  federal  service  and  accept 
an  offer  In  the  private  sector." 

He  did  not  say  where  he  was  going,  but 
it  was  disclosed  that  a  major  corporation 
wanted  him  to  handle  its  international  se- 
curity. 

While  the  officials  who  allegedly  did  not 
want  IngersoU  nominated  to  the  new  Job 
remained  unnamed,  a  Capitol  Hill  source 
said  he  was  sure  the  President's  former  top 
aides  H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John  Ehrllch- 
mann   were  behind  it. 

Another  source  suggested  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  seeking  a  person  for  the  Job  who 
would  be  more  inclined  than  IngersoU  to 
view  the  post  as  a  political  one  and  would 
underline  Nixon's  effort  in  drying  up  the 
drug  traffic. 

IngersoU,  43,  was  formerly  police  chief  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  an  executive  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
He  was  brought  into  the  Justice  Department 
in  AprU  1968  by  then  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey 
Clark  as  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of 
Law  Eiiforcement  Assistance. 

In  July  1968.  Clark  named  IngersoU  di- 
rector of  the  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs. 

Richardson,  in  accepting  IngersoU's  resig- 
nation praised  him  for  the  difficult  Job  he 
had  faced  in  merging  the  personnel  and 
functions  of  previously  separate  organiza- 
tions and  making  them  operate  as  an  effec- 
tive team  In  the  war  against  drug  abuse. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CHARLES 
R.  HOWELL 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  on  July  5  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  R.  HoweU,  the  former  coUeague 
of  many  Members  in  this  Chamber  and 
an  old  friend. 

During  his  tenure  in  Congress.  Char- 
lie Howell  served  what  is  now  a  major 
portion  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. As  the  Congressman  from  Burling- 
ton and  Mercer  Counties,  he  performed 
with  wisdom  and  distinction. 

He  achieved  great  respect  from  the 
people  of  both  counties,  as  well  as  the 
entire  State  of  New  Jersey,  over  the  span 
of  6  years  as  he  served  in  the  81st,  82d, 
and  83d  Congresses. 

Mr.  Howell,  born  on  April  23,  1904,  in 
Trenton,  N.J.,  was  a  distinguished  in- 
surance man  before  he  entered  the  poli- 
tical arena.  When  he  left  the  House,  it 
was  to  run  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
against  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case. 

Losing  by  the  narrowest  of  margins, 
Mr.  Howell  was  appointed  New  Jersey 
State  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  In- 
surance, in  which  post  he  served  until 
Marc^  1,  1969. 

During  this  period  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Senate,  and  came  to  know  Charlie  Howell 
as  a  dedicated  and  efiBcient  administra- 
tor, as  well  as  as  a  good  friend. 

In  New  Jersey,  Charlie  HoweU  was 
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known  for  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights,  and  for  his  advocacy  of 
major  social  legislation.  Prior  to  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  he  served  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Assembly  from  1944  to  1947. 

In  Congress  he  became  known  for 
major  achievements  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation and  labor,  and  lieft  a  substantial 
positive  mark  on  many  important 
statutes  considered  during  those  years. 

New  Jersey  residents  who  care  about 
people  and  their  problems  will  not  forget 
Charlie  Howell,  and  neither  will  I.  He 
was  a  dedicated  servant,  and  he  will  be 
missed. 


PISHING        TERRITORIAL        LIMIT 
SHOULD  BE   200    MILES   NOW 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    BHOOE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  12.  1973 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  act  vigor- 
oiasly  to  save  the  American  fishing  In- 
dustry. Congress  should  give  overwhelm- 
ing support  to  the  bill  to  extend  our 
fishing  territorial  limits  to  200  miles 
until  this  fall's  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence arrives  at  a  more  permanent  solu- 
tion. Foreign  ships  are  depleting  tradi- 
tional American  fishing  groimds  off  our 
coasts,  and  if  this  competition  remains 
unchecked,  the  American  fishing  indus- 
try is  doomed. 

The  challenge  of  foreign  competition 
is  a  vast  and  still  growing  one.  Interest 
and  investment  in  fishing  has  undergone 
a  worldwide  explosion  relatively  re- 
cently. Fishing  Is  now  a  major  industry 
for  many  nations  ^.11  over  the  globe.  For 
example,  one  out  of  every  four  ships  over 
100  tons  launched  in  1968  was  a  fishing 
vessel.  With  the  increased  number  of 
ships  and  ever  better  technology,  catches 
have  skyrocketed.  In  1948,  according  to 
the  United  Nations'  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  the  total  world  catch 
was  19.9  million  metric  tons.  Twenty 
years  later  the  catch  was  64  million 
metric  tons. 

Foreign  fishermen  find  grounds  off  the 
American  coasts  to  be  particularly  pro- 
ductive. In  1927,  2.992  foreign  fishing 
vessels  were  sighted  off  the  U.S. 
Atlantic  coast.  These  vessels  ranging 
from  Maine  to  Cape  Hatteras,  caught 
960,000  metric  tons,  equaling  the 
American  catch  for  the  same  period.  The 
popularity  of  our  Atlantic  coast  shows 
no  signs  of  slackening,  for  in  March 
1973  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  vessels 
there  with  more  than  twice  the  capacity 
of  vessels  she  deployed  in  March  1972. 

This  foreign  competition  severely  af- 
fects American  fishing  efforts  and,  in- 
deed, is  detrimental  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  total  catch  of  our  fishermen 
over  the  past  several  decades  remained 
constant  at  the  3.5  million  metric  tons. 
American  demand  for  fishing  products 
drastically  increased  so  that  while  in 
1965  we  imported  half  of  our  fishing 
products,  in  1972  we  imported  66  per- 
cent, leading  to  a  billion  dollar  balance 
of  payment  deficit  in  fishing  products. 

Even  more  Important,  in  my  view,  is 
that  competition  for  the  catch  has  over- 
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come  conservation  of  tiie  resource.  In 
1972  New  England  fishermen  landed 
only  380  million  pounds  of  food  fish.  In 
1961,  the  figure  was  742  million  pounds. 
Moreover,  catches  in  certain  species  of 
fish  are  rapidly  declining,  including  fish 
that  traditionally  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  New  England  fishing  in- 
dustry— 1972  haddock  landings  were  12 
million  pounds,  down  10  million  from 
1971.  The  1961  haddock  landings  were 
134  million  pounds.  Cod  landings  were 
down  13.2  percent  from  1971,  continu- 
ing a  decline  in  recent  years.  The  1972 
ocean  perch  catch  declined  1  million 
pounds  from  1971.  In  2  years  the  stock 
of  herring  along  the  Atlantic  coast  has 
decreased  by  95  percent  and  stocks  of 
yellow-tail  floimder,  mackerel  and  sea 
scallops  are  also  threatened. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the  United 
States  appealed  for  international  coop- 
eration, turning  to  both  the  Inrenia- 
tional  Commission  of  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  and  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  fishing  competitors.  In  the 
ICNAF  we  met  little  success.  The  United 
States  called  tor  quotas  based  upon 
United  States  and  Canadian  traditional 
interests  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic.  The 
Soviet  Union  replied  with  a  call  for 
quotas  based  upon  the  previous  3  to  5 
years,  the  years  of  their  greatest  fishing 
effort  to  that  time.  In  1971  the  Issue  of 
quotas  and  inspections  arose  again:  and 
in  spite  of  most  of  the  other  Commis- 
sion members'  acceptance  of  on-board 
inspection,  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to 
consider  It.  In  our  bilateral  efforts,  we 
have  met  more  success,  especially  in  es- 
tablishing no  fishing  zones  south  of 
ICNAF  jurisdiction.  Unfortimately 
agreements  of  this  sort  are  always  lim- 
ited, and  some  nonsignatory  is  always 
willing  to  fish  in  the  no  fishing  zone. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  extend  the  limit  of  our 
fishing -jurisdiction.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  perfect  answer.  Hopefully,  some  sort  of 
agreement  will  result  from  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  embodying  a  species  ap- 
proach. Until  then,  though,  we  must 
protect  our  fishing  resources.  We  must 
not  allow  competition  to  rout  conserva- 
tion to  the  final  destruction  of  several 
of  our  most  precious  marine  species  and 
the  American  fishing  industry.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  effort  to  ex- 
tend America's  fishing  territorial  limits 
to  200  miles. 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
creation  of  the  Office  of  Energy  and  Nat- 
lu-al  Resources,  combined  with  the  pro- 
posal of  a  Cabinet-level  department  of 
the  same  name,  the  Nixon  administration 
has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis  and  related  areas 
forthrightly.  Additionally,  this  action 
underscores  the  need  of  Congress  to  ex- 
amine the  energy  needs  of  the  Nation  on 
a  continuing  and  thorough  basis. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  Congress  should  establish 


a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy.  That  is 
why  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  bipartisan 
cosponsorship  of  H.R.  6313,  legislation 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  creation 
of  such  a  committee. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  for  the  Congress 
as  an  institution  to  modify  itself  in  order 
to  deal  eflQciently  with  current  priorities. 
This  legislation  offers  such  a  change. 
Currently,  28  of  the  38  standing  com- 
mittees retain  jurisdiction  over  energy- 
related  legislation.  This  figure  does  not 
include  select  committees  and  joint  com- 
mittees which  have  held  hearings  on  the 
topic  of  energy.  Furthermore,  more  than 
400  bills  and  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  which  deal  with 
energy  and  related  topics.  In  my  belief, 
these  figures  further  emphasize  the  need 
for  a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  expeditiously  on  this  proposal.  The 
joint  committee  is  most  desirable  in  mov- 
ing the  legislative  branch  as  a  more  fully 
functioning  partner  in  establishing  the 
Nation's  energy  agenda. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  DIRTY 
AIR 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  29  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  help  ease  the  energy  shortage  and 
help  clean  up  the  air  in  our  Nation's 
higher  altitude  cities  at  the  same  time. 
Today  I  am  pleased  to  armounce  that 
nine  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
joined  with  me  in  this  effort. 

The  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  been  deluged  with  mail  re- 
garding the  energy  crisis,  particularly 
this  summer  as  it  relates  to  the  supply  of 
gasoline.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
these  members  that,  because  of  the  1970 
Clean  Air  Act,  literally  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  fuel  are  being  wasted  in  high  al- 
titude areas  each  year.  This  is  gasoline 
truly  wasted.  Its  consumption  does  not 
mean  that  citizens  of  these  areas  will  en- 
joy cleaner  air.  To  the  contrary,  they  will 
have  air  nearly  twice  as  polluted  as  it 
would  be  at  sea  level. 

To  reiterate  what  I  said  on  June  29, 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  is  basically  a 
sound  and  effective  piece  of  legislation. 
It  was  a  major  step  toward  reducing  the 
terrible  smog  problems  evident  in  our 
Nation's  urban  areas. 

However,  because  we  were  walking  new 
ground,  so  to  speak,  the  Congress  did 
make  a  few  mistakes.  The  one  my  bUl 
seeks  to  correct  involves  the  problem  of 
altitude.  At  6,000  feet,  there  is  less  oxy- 
gen per  volume  of  air  than  there  is  at  sea 
level.  The  efficiency  of  an  automobile  en- 
gine depends,  among  other  things,  upon 
the  air  fuel  ratio  at  which  it  is  set.  Con- 
sequently, automobiles  set  to  nm  effi- 
ciently at  sea  level  use  too  much  gaso- 
line at  higher  elevations.  This  results  in 
poor  gas  mileage  and  Increased  emissions. 

The  1970  act  did  not  require  that  alti- 
tude be  taken  into  accoimt  In  the  setting 
of  the  auto  emission  control  systems.  My 
bill  would  correct  this  situation  by  re- 
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quiring  that  any  vehicle  covered  by  this 
act  comply  with  auto  emission  standards 
at  that  altitude,  up  to  7,000  feet,  at  which 
the  automobile  is  ultimately  sold. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  require  that 
the  Administrator  of  EPA,  or  any  State 
agency  he  may  designate,  issue  regula- 
tions authorizing  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  of  a  new  car  to  make  the  neces- 
sary correction^.  At  the  present  time,  the 
dealer  of  a  new  car  is  taking  a  chance  of 
being  fined  $10,000  for  each  infraction  if 
he  makes  these  modifications. 

Another  provision  of  my  bUl  would  be 
to  allow  the  Administrator  to  grant  an 
additional  year  to  those  States  he  deems 
to  be  making  a  good  faith  effort  to  meet 
their  ambient  air  quality  requirements 
unless  the  1-year  extension  recently 
granted  the  automobile  manufacturers 
is  rescinded.  For  those  States  where  the 
automobile  accounts  for  a  prepoderant 
percentage  of  air  pollution,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  meet  the  1975  State  stand- 
ards if  the  stricter  automobile  standards 
do  not  take  effect  until  1976.  At  best  it 
will  take  2  or  3  years  to  effectively  phase 
in  the  cleaner  engines  for  the  level  of 
overall  air  pollution  to  be  reduced.  To  re- 
quire the  States  to  meet  these  require- 
ments sooner  would  create  large-scale 
economic  dislocation  and  confusion. 

Finally,  my  bill  authorizes  $750,000  for 
the  further  study  of  air  pollution  prob- 
lems at  the  higher  elevations  and  the 
best  solutions  for  reducing  them.  It  is 
this  research  money  that  will  ultimately 
provide  the  answers  to  the  more  difficult 
technical  questions  which  must  be  an- 
swered If  we  are  to  achieve  the  quality  of 
air  to  which  we  aspire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  Important  that  we 
correct  the  problems  created  by  the  1970 
act.  The  effects  of  this  problem  are  wide- 
spread and  should  certainly  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  when  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments later  this  year.  To  illustrate  just 
how  widespread  the  problem  is,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  cities  above  the 
4,000-foot  level  which  would  benefit  from 
my  amendments: 

[Feet  above  sea  level\ 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 4,945 

Butte,  Mont 5,765 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 6,100 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 5,980 

Denver,  Colo 5,280 

Helena,  Mont 4,155 

Ogden,   Utah 4,295 

Pueblo,   Colo _.  4,690 

Reno,  Nev 4,490 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 4,390 

Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex 6.950 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  these  areas 
are  entitled  to  expect  that  Federal  legis- 
lation designed  to  clean  up  the  Nation's 
air  does  its  job  at  any  reasonable  alti- 
tude. Consequently,  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  correct  this  situation  at  an  early  date. 


PHILIP    BURNETT    CONCLUDES 
CAREER 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  probably  known  many  in- 
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dividuals  who,  after  retirement  from  an 
exemplary  career — perhaps  in  the  mili- 
tary or  other  government  service — have 
successfully  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
second  lif  ework.  But  how  many  have  gone 
on  to  a  third  profession? 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Burnett,  of  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  is  such  a  man.  After  over  20  years 
working  in  various  posts  for  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  Dr.  BiuTiett  has 
served  the  last  6  years  as  library  director 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Parkside 
in  Kenosha.  Because  he  has  reached 
mandatory  retirement  age,  his  duties  as 
library  director  are  over;  but  this  fall 
Dr.  Burnett  begins  his  third  career  with 
a  full  teaching  load  in  Parkside's  social 
science  division. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
a    Kenosha    News    article    noting    Dr. 
Burnett's  retirement: 
Philip  Buhnett  Concludes  Career  as  Uni- 
versity   OF    Wisconsin-Pakkside    Libbart 
Head 

"One  of  the  tests  of  a  place  Is  how  you 
feel  when  you  walk  Into  It.  When  I  walk 
Into  a  library,  I  feel  awfully  good,  my  blood 
just  seems  to  run  quicker." 

PhlUp  M.  Burnett,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Parkside  Library,  has 
been  in  and  out  of  libraries  all  his  life,  as 
a  student,  researcher  and  teacher. 

Following  a  21-year  career  of  government 
service  with  the  State  Etepartment  and  For- 
eign Service,  Burnett  came  to  Parkside  In 
1967  to  head  up  the  establishment  of  a 
major  library  at  the  new  campus,  and  begin 
a  new  career. 

On  Sunday,  the  65-year-old  Peterborough, 
NJI.  native  will  officially  step  down  in  re- 
tirement and  trade  the  library  directorship 
for  that  of  a  Parkside  professor. 

He  win  teach  courses  suited  to  his  ex- 
perience In  Parkside  classrooms  this  fall: 
new  ofiferings  he  is  developing  are  called 
European  Diplomatic  History,  1850-1919,  In- 
ternational Politics,  and  Research  Sources 
in  Political  Science. 

Kenneth  Herrlck,  who  heads  the  library 
acquisitions  department,  will  be  acting  di- 
rector until  a  new  director,  expected  to  b»> 
announced  shortly,  begins  Sept.  1. 

In  Burnett's  nine-year  span  with  the 
Parkside  library,  the  staff  has  mushroomed  to 
12  professional  librarians,  15  classified  staff 
and  55  part-time  student  helpers.  The  li- 
brary has  reached  the  halfway  mark  In  Its 
bound  volume  capacity  of  400,000  and  boasts 
more  than  1,900  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
5,000  reels  of  mlcrofllm.  the  equivalent  of 
75,000  books  on  mlcroflche,  a  collection  of 
1,300  rare  and  unusual  books  and  150  elec- 
tronic study  carrels  programmed  from  the 
Learning  Center. 

From  Its  first  home  In  a  little  red  school- 
house  on  Wood  Road  with  four  desks,  half 
a  dozen  filing  cabinets  amd  20  cartons  of 
books,  the  library  has  undergone  several 
moves  and  finally  made  its  biggest  last  Au- 
gust, to  the  new  Parkside  Library-Learning 
Center.  The  move  Involved  more  than  200,- 
000  books,  periodicals  and  equipment  moved 
from  Tallent  Hall  and  other  storage  points 
in  Kenosha  and  Racine. 

The  library  and  its  operation  has  con- 
sistently won  consensus  praise  from  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  administrators  alike  and 
came  in  for  special  accolades  from  the  North 
Central  accreditation  team,  which  uncondi- 
tionally accredited  Parkside  last  year. 

Burnett,  who  guided  the  growth  of  the'U- 
brary,  embarked  on  his  library  career  at 
the  age  of  55.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  In  the 
Foreign  Service  from  1967-63  as  first  secre- 
tary and  economic  section  chief  at  VS. 
embassies  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay  and  San 
Salvador,  El  Salvador.  He  retired  to  earn 
hla  master's  degree  In  library  science  at 
UCLA. 
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He  worked  in  the  state  department  from 
1942-57  and  was  assigned  to  historical  and 
administrative  research,  United  Nations 
matters  and  foreign  service  personnel 
analysis.  From  1940-42,  he  taught  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Ben- 
nett Junior  College,  MlUbrook,  N.Y.  He  was 
also  a  research  assistant  for  the  Carnegie 
Endowment   for  International   Peace. 

Besides  his  master's  in  library  science, 
Burnett  holds  a  Ph.  D.  In  history  and  inter- 
natloual  relations  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  bachelor  and  master  degrees  from 
Columbia  and  Yale  University. 

He  and  his  wife  live  in  Kenosha  at  6720 
3rd  Ave. 


NELSEN  COMMISSION  REFORMS 
FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AS 
PART  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT  BILL 
ENDORSED  BY  MAYOR  WALTER 
E.  WASHINGTON 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  of 
streamlining  the  cumbersome  and  com- 
plicated government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  approaching  final  action  by 
the  House.  Two  years  ago  Congress  es- 
tablished a  "Little  Hoover  Commission" 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, Ancher  Nelsen,  that  has  now 
Issued  a  voluminous  report  calling  for 
an  end  to  the  conflict  and  duplication 
between  the  different  agencies  wliich 
administer  parts  of  the  government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Today  Mayor-Commissioner  Walter 
E.  Washington  testified  before  the  House 
District  Committee  in  support  of  H.R. 
9056  which  focuses  executive  and  legis- 
lative authority  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  in  an  elected  mayor  and 
city  council. 

In  commenting  on  title  II.  the  reor- 
ganization title  of  H.R.  9056,  Mayor- 
Commissioner  Washington  said: 

Earlier  this  year,  when  I  appeared  In  this 
room  to  describe  the  organization  of  the 
city  government,  and  to  report  on  our  prog- 
ress in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Nelsen  Commission,  some  members  of 
this  Committee  expressed  amazement  at  the 
way  the  city  government  was  fragmented 
by  precedent,  by  history  and  by  special  leg- 
islation. Enactment  of  Title  II  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  ending  this  fragmentation. 

Markup  sessions  on  H.R.  9056  will  con- 
tinue in  full  committee  for  the  rest  of 
this  month,  and  fioor  action  is  due  after 
the  August  recess.  I  am  sure  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  interested  in 
the  full  text  of  the  statement  from  this 
morning's  meeting: 

Statement  of  Walter  E.  Washington,  May- 
or-Commissioner OF  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  House 
District  Committee  today  on  this  important 
occasion — the  start  of  full  committee  con- 
sideration of  HR  9056  to  grant  the  residents 
of  the  City  of  Washington  the  power  to 
govern  themselves. 

The  extensive  work  already  done  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  consideration  be- 
ing afforded  by  the  entire  Committee  augurs 
well  for  cniT  citizens.  I  am  sure  that  a  meas- 
'ore  win  emerge  that  will  serve  the  city  and 
the  nation  well. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  my  ap- 
pearance today  focuses  on  the  governmental 
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reorganization  propoeals  In  Title  II  of  HR 
9056  which  are  being  given  special  consid- 
eration at  this  time. 

In  June  of  last  year.  In  a  statement  to 
this  Committee  on  the  subject  of  local  self- 
government,  I  described  the  process  as,  and 
I  quote;  'the  ability  of  a  people  through  self- 
determination  to  chart  their  own  course  .  .  . 
to  determine  their  own  priorities." 

GOVERNMENTAL   ORGANIZATION 

That  Is  more  than  the  ability  to  choose 
officials  through  the  electoral  process.  That 
relates  as  well  to  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, its  organization  and  scope.  And  that 
brings  me  to  Title  n  which  would  transfer  to 
the  District  Government  control  over  some 
very  Important  functions  which  though  local 
In  nature  are  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
federal  entitles. 

These  functions  relate  to  housing  and  com- 
munity development,  local  planning  and 
msmpower  programs.  Specifically,  Title  II 
would  transfer  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority,  the  local 
planning  functions  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  local  man- 
power activities  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Labor.  These  transfers  are  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Nelsen  Commis- 
sion and  the  longtime  objectives  of  the  city 
government.  I  fully  support  them  as  an  ef- 
fort to  lodge  authority  with  responsibility  In 
the  Interest  of  effective  local  government. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  I  appeared  In  this 
room  to  describe  the  organization  of  the  city 
government,  and  to  report  on  our  progress 
in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Nelsen  Commission,  some  members  of  this 
Committee  expressed  amazement  at  the  way 
the  city  government  was  fragmented  by 
precedent,  by  history  and  by  special  legisla- 
tion. Enactment  of  Title  11  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  ending  this  fragmentation.  I  note 
that  these  transfers  are  to  be  effective  as  of 
July  1,  1974,  six  months  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  home  rule  charter.  That 
will  permit  the  new  popularity  elected  offi- 
cials to  start  out  strengthened  b"  the  Incor- 
poration of  these  Important  functions  which 
should  properly  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
District  Government. 

HOUSING     AND     COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT 

RLA  and  NCHA  are  two  closely  related 
agencies,  technically  federal,  but  called  upon 
to  perform  local  functions.  The  two  agencies 
work  closely  with  the  city  government  al- 
ready and  are  partially  under  local  control 
through  the  appointive  power.  But  they  are 
not  part  of  the  District  Government. 

Although  the  two  agencies  do  work  with 
each  other  and  with  other  District  agencies, 
at  best  it  Is  a  fragmented  approach  to  those 
housing  and  community  development  prob- 
lems, which  should  be  dealt  with  as  part  of 
a  fully  coordinated  and  Integrated  city  effort. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  RLA  and  Its  board 
would  be  subject  to  the  city's  reorganization 
powers.  That  Is  a  logical  step  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment capability  for  the  city.  An  end  of  frag- 
mentation win  help  us  speed  our  many  Im- 
portant pending  projects  including  the  re- 
building of  the  riot  corridors,  the  redevelop- 
ment of  downtown,  our  programs  for  Ana- 
costla  and  other  neighborhood  Improvement 
efforts. 

The  ability  to  tie  closely  together  our 
housing  and  community  development  com- 
ponents Is  more  than  a  bureaucratic  con- 
venience. It  gives  us  a  mechanism  to  meet 
the  housing  and  community  needs  of  our 
people  as  part  of  a  program  that  looks  not 
only  at  housing  but  all  the  related  social 
needs  as  well.  The  social  costs  of  Inadequate 
housing  must  be  considered  together  with  the 
physical  construction  costs.  The  transfer  of 
NCHA  and  RLA  will  enable  the  city  to  do 
Just  that. 

PLANNING  FUNCTIONS  ' 

Title  11  would  also  provide  for  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
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nlng  Commission  and  the  city  government  to 
permit  the  District  Government  to  do  local 
planning  while  reserving  Federal  planning 
duties  to  NCPC,  which  would  have  broadened 
membership. 

The  Important  thing  to  me  is  that  the  leg- 
islation recognizes  that  the  city  government 
must  be  able  to  plan  for  the  city's  physical 
development  in  relation  to  overall  commu- 
nity needs.  It  is  ironic  to  give  a  government 
responsibility  to  operate  a  bilUon  dollar  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  a  unit  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Labor  and  Includes  within  It 
the  local  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. Throughout  the  nation,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  Is  organized  into  state 
agencies  under  state  and  local  Jurisdiction. 
Only  In  Washington.  D.C.  is  this  important 
local  function  under  Federal  control. 

The  legislation  would  establish  alongside 
USES  in  the  new  Manpower  Administration 
the  existing  Office  of  the  Director  of  Appren- 
ticeship, and  the  Apprenticeship  Council  to- 
gether with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  processing 
of  claims  for  work  Injuries  to  city  govern- 
ment employes. 

Since  the  manpower  component  relates 
closely  to  the  needs  of  people,  the  city  must 
be  able  to  examine  its  manpower  require- 
ments and  opportunities  as  part  cf  the  city's 
programming  for  its  people.  It  is  a  matter  of 
finding  Jobs  for  people  and  people  for  Jobs,  of 
being  aware  of  and  keeping  pace  with  the 
changes  that  are  always  occurring  in  a  dy- 
namic city  In  an  expanding  metropolitan 
area.  We  have  managed  to  make  these  im- 
portant connections  through  DCMA  by  dint 
of  good  will  and  cooperation,  but  the  frag- 
mentation Is  clear. 

A  locally-controlled  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration properly  would  have  appropriate  op- 
erating and  administrative  relationships  with 
respect  to  other  manpower  and  labor  func- 
tions of  the  city  government. 

GENERAL    COMMENTS 

There  Is  a  general  point  to  make  abovit 
Title  II.  All  of  its  provisions  would  carry 
out.  at  least  In  part,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Ancher  Nelsen.  As  you  know.  I 
have  generally  supported  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  I  fully  support 
the  thrust  of  the  provisions  of  Title  II  de- 
signed to  carry  them  out. 

With  respect  to  those  agencies  to  be  trans- 
ferred as  organization  entltes,  H.R.  9056  in 
effect  provides  that  they  operate  like  their 
counterparts  In  states  and  cities  under  local 
Jurisdictions,  and  like  them  derive  much 
of  their  support  from  federal   programs. 

It  Is  particularly  important  that  the  trans- 
fers be  made  at  this  time  to  enable  the  city 
government  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
changes  that  have  been  proposed  in  the 
funding  arrangements  for  these  programs. 
Meanwhile  it  would  be  desirable  for  these 
agencies  to  retain  existing  Small  Business 
Administration  Section  8-a  "set  aside"  au- 
thority until  legislation  to  permit  District 
government  participation  in  this  useful  pro- 
gram can  be  enacted  In  accordance  with  the 
Nelsen    Commission    recommendation. 

At  an  earlier  apjjearance,  I  committed  the 
city  government  to  work  closely  with  the 
Committee  In  developing  the  best  possible 
vehicle  for  granting  self-government  to  the 
people  of  this  city.  In  its  main  outlines,  it 
Is  an  Important  measure  and  one  I  can  gen- 
erally support.  There  are  a  number  of  aresis 
which  I  have  outlined  In  written  comments 
to  the  Chairman  where  the  bill  can  be  Im- 
proved and  strengthened  further  in  my  Judg- 
ment. My  staff  will  continue  to  be  available 
to  discuss  these  items  in  detail  at  the  Com- 
mittee's convenience. 

CONCLtTDING    BEMASKS 

I  pledge  the  continued  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  city  government  as  other 
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sections  of  the  bill  are  explored  including 
the  vital  matter  of  the  Federal  payemnt,  the 
role  of  the  executive  and  other  organizational 
questions. 

As  I  previously  Indicated,  by  transferring 
vital  local  functions  to  the  city,  a  stronger 
government  will  emerge,  since  you  have  made 
clear  the  intention  to  place  authority  where 
responsibility  already  is  or  should  be.  At  the 
same  time,  you  have  moved  to  free  Congress 
from  the  burdensome  Involvement  In  matters 
of  purely  local  concern.  In  this  fashion,  you 
have  endeavored  to  create  an  effective  gov- 
ernment without  impinging  on  the  ultimate 
power  of  the  Congress  to  exercise  Its  Con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  on  this  very  important  aspect  of  the 
home  rule  legislation. 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  A  CASE  FOR 
CONTROL— NO.  2 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  inserted  into  the  Record  the 
first  of  a  series  of  daily  accounts  of  hand- 
gun murders.  Today  I  am  inserting  the 
second  such  account,  the  case  of  former 
world  lightweight  boxing  champion,  Wal- 
lace "Bud"  Smith,  who  was  shot  to  death 
on  July  10  in  Cincinnati. 

Smith,  who  was  national  AAU  cham- 
pion in  1948,  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  Olympics,  and  won  his 
world  championship  in  1955,  died  a 
violent  but  simple  death.  His  death  was 
simple  because  it  resulted  from  a  single 
bullet  from  a  single  gun,  a  bullet  which 
lodged  in  Smith's  forehead  as  his  as- 
sailant was  driving  away. 

Smith's  three  children  were  notified 
of  their  father's  death  the  next  morning. 

Today's  handgun  murder  account  rein- 
forces the  need  for  strong  legislation  to 
control  the  sale  and  possession  of  hand- 
guns. Today  Bud  Smith  is  dead.  Today 
there  is  an  unknown  American  who  is 
alive,  but  tomorrow  will  be  dead.  The 
account  of  his  death  will  be  carried  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  con- 
tinued unrestricted  use  of  handguns  will 
make  it  very  easy  indeed  to  run  such  an 
account  in  the  Record  every  single  day. 

The  article  from  the  July  11  Washing- 
ton Post  follows : 

Ex-BoxiNG  Star  Smith  Killed 

Cincinnati,  July  10. — Former  world  light- 
weight boxing  champion  Wallace  (Bud) 
Smith,  a  "likable  sort"  who  had  frequent 
brushes  with  the  law,  was  shot  to  death 
today. 

Arrested  less  than  two  hours  after  the 
shooting  and  charged  with  first  degree  mur- 
der was  John  Lamar,  36,  of  Cincinnati. 

Police  said  Lamar  shot  at  Smith,  a  native 
of  Cincinnati,  from  a  moving  car  after  Lamar 
had  argued  with  a  girl  friend. 

Smith,  44.  apparently  unaware  of  the 
argument,  hailed  the  woman,  Delores  Watts, 
40,  to  talk,  police  said. 

They  said  Lamar  approached  In  his  car 
and  exchanged  words  with  the  couple.  The 
shot,  which  struck  Smith  In  the  forehead, 
was  fired  as  he  drove  away,  police  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Smith's  former  wife, 
Betty,  who  is  remarried,  said  Smith's  three 
children  were  notified  of  the  death  this 
morning. 
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Smith  was  national  AAU  champion  In 
1948.  He  then  went  on  to  the  Olympics,  later 
turning  pro,  in  his  professional  career  he 
won  33  of  61  bouts,  with  six  draws. 

He  beat  Jimmy  Carter  In  1955  for  the 
world  lightweight  championship,  and  lost 
the  title  to  Joe  Brown  In  1956.  He  retired 
in  1959,  remaining  In  the  Cincinnati  area 
where  he  lived  in  hotels.  He  had  frequent 
brushes  with  the  law  for  gambling  and  other 
charges,  and  had  no  permanent  emploj-ment. 

"He  was  a  likable  sort,"  said  Smith's  for- 
mer trainer,  John  Joiner  of  Cincinnati.  "I 
was  talkln'  to  him  Just  the  other  day.  He 
looked  to  be  in  good  health." 

Joiner  said  Smith  did  not  seem  bitter 
about  the  unhappy  ending  to  his  boxing 
career.  "I  think  It's  easy  come  easy  go  with 
boxers,"  Joiner  said. 

Smith  joins  a  list  of  former  champions  and 
top  contenders  who  have  met  premature 
death  in  the  last  few  years,  such  as  Sonny 
Liston  (found  with  traces  of  narcotic  in  his 
bloodstream):  Rocky  Marclano  (airplane 
crash);  Randy  Turpin  (suicide);  Eddie 
Machen  (fell  out  of  window);  Zora  Polley 
(swimming  pool  accident);  Freddie  Mills 
(gunshot). 

And  Frankie  DePaula  (gangland  murder); 
Orlando  Zulueta  (stabbed  In  brawl);  Chick 
Calderwood  (car  crash);  Masso  Ohba  (car 
crash);  Billy  Bello  (narcotic  overdose);  Bat- 
tling Torrez  (gunshot);  and  Al  (Bummy) 
Davis  (gunshot). 


SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Small  Business  Tax 
Refoian  Act  of  1973.  This  legislation  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation's  8' 2 
million  small  businessmen  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  give  it  serious  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

For  too  long.  Congress  has  neglected 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  small 
business  community.  For  too  long,  tax 
reform  has  been  weighed  in  favor  of 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  corporations. 
That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  1969 
and  again  in  1971  when  tax  reforms  were 
passed  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  business 
and  straighten  out  the  economy. 

The  very  largest  firms,  the  top  5.000 
according  to  earnings,  realized  major 
gains  thanks  to  a  variety  of  investment 
credits  and  depreciation  options.  This 
gave  them  the  impetus  to  expand  sales 
and  more  important  new  ways  to  avoid 
taxation. 

However,  those  gains  came  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  independent  grocer,  the 
family  hardware  store  and  the  millions 
of  small  businesses  that  make  up  the 
backbone  of  our  economy. 

As  a  result,  a  firm  earning  $500  a  week 
pays  on  the  average  50  percent  of  that 
sum  in  taxes.  Yet.  the  conglomerate  mak- 
ing $5  million  a  week  in  earnings  gets 
away  on  the  average  with  a  tax  liability 
of  almost  half  that  percentage. 

It  is  about  time  we  turned  the  tables 
and  gave  the  little  guys  the  same  breaks 
and  opportunities  which  for  so  long  have 
been  the  special  advantage  of  the  giants. 
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The  Small  Business  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1973  would  do  just  that.  It  proposes 
as  many  as  40  changes  in  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  small  and  medium-size  busi- 
nesses—those v.'ith  less  than  $1  million 
in  earnings — to  guarantee  them  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes. 

Of  utmost  importance  in  these  days  of 
inflation  and  looming  Government  defi- 
cits, is  that  these  tax  reductions  will 
not  result  in  the  loss  of  one  penny  of  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  shift  1  percent 
of  the  income  paid  by  corporate  taxpay- 
ers from  new,  struggling  companies  t .  the 
established  and  wealthy  corporations 
which  can  well  afford  to  absorb  such  a 
minimal  increase. 

One  percent  may  not  seem  like  much 
but  it  will  result  in  the  shifting  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  tax  liabilities  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  small  firms  which  have 
been  hardest  hit  by  the  fiuctuations 
the  economy. 

It  could  mean  the  difference  between 
solvency  and  bankruptcy  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  firms  who  are  not  only 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet  but  must 
face  the  prospect  of  added  costs  just  to 
keep  pace  with  recent  Federal  environ- 
mental and  safety  standards. 

Many  people  are  unaware  of  the  im- 
portant role  that  the  small  businessman 
plays  in  maintaining  the  economic  well 
being  of  the  country.  Small  businessmen 
employ  35  milUon  Americans  and  con- 
tribute $420  billion  to  the  annual  gross 
national  product. 

However,  the  Federal  tax  treatment  of 
small  businesses  is  acting  to  discourage 
people  from  starting  their  own  enter- 
prises. 

For  example,  a  family  restaurant  try- 
ing to  get  off  the  ground  must  pay  about 
S800  in  accountant  costs  to  handle  Fed- 
eral paperwork  before  it  takes  in  a  dime 
of  profits.  Then,  it  starts  paying  taxes 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  22  percent  and  as 
much  as  50  percent. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1971 
when  Congress  passed  the  Revenue  Act 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  as  much  as  40 
percent  of  the  S11.5  billion  in  tax  credits 
went  to  the  400  largest  corporations.  The 
tax  reforms  of  1969  hnd  even  a  more 
lopsided  effect. 

Talk  about  tax  reform  is  fine.  But 
until  reforms  are  \^Tltten  that  will  filter 
down  to  the  vast  majority  of  all  Amer- 
icans— and  all  businesses  instead  of  the 
exclusive  few  at  the  top — tax  reform  will 
not  have  much  effect  on  the  economy. 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  WASHINGTON 
REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  FLAG" 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  Washington  Re- 
port entitled  "The  Flag": 
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The  Flag 
After  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence on  July  4,  1776,  Americans  real- 
ized they  needed  a  national  flag  to  replace 
the  many  flags  flown  In  various  Eectlons  of 
the  colonies  during  the  Pv€volutionary  War. 
On  June  14,  1777,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress adopted  a  brief  resolution: 

"Resolved  that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  In  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation." 

Since  this  resolution  failed  to  spell  out  the 
other  details  of  the  flag,  the  result  was  con- 
fusion and  diversity  of  design,  with  4.  5  6,  7 
and  8-polnted  stars  arranged  In  dlflferent  de- 
signs. Stars  were  positioned  at  dlff3rent 
angles,  flag  proportioiis  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  stripes  varied. 

In  1794  Congress  changed  the  flag  design 
by  adding  a  stripe  for  each  state  admitted 
to  the  Union.  (It  was  a  15  stripe  flag  that 
flew  over  Ft.  McHenry  on  September  13,  1814. 
and  was  the  inspiration  for  Frances  Scott 
Key's  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  1  The  ad- 
dition of  the  stripes  for  each  new  state  was 
not  very  practical,  so  the  Congress  ;n  1818 
provided  that  thirteen  stripes  represent  the 
original  colonies  and  one  star  for  each  new 
state  be  added  to  the  flag  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  following  admission. 

The  popular  story  of  Betsy  Ross  sewing 
the  first  flag  at  George  Washington's  request 
is  only  a  part  of  the  nation's  folklore.  There 
was  a  Betsy  Ross  who  did  make  flags,  but 
there  Is  no  proof  of  the  legend.  Frances  Hop- 
klnson,  designer  and  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  is  the  most  probable 
designer  of  the  flag,  and,  although  he  sub- 
mitted a  bill  of  $2,700  for  his  labors,  there  is 
no  record  he  was  ever  paid.  Many  theories 
have  been  put  forward  to  explain  why  stars 
and  stripes  were  chosen  for  the  new  flag, 
but  none  are  certain,  and  most  connect  the 
nation's  flag  to  earlier  colonial  flags  which 
often  featured  both  stars  and  stripes. 

Prom  1777  to  1912.  the  flag  was  officially 
changed  24  times,  without  official  standards 
being  set.  Finally,  on  June  24,  1912,  Presi- 
dent William  Taft  signed  an  executive  order 
prescribing  the  official  proportions  of  the  flag 
(1  unit  by  1.9  units),  the  arrangement  of 
the  stars,  and  the  relative  sizes  of  the  stars 
and  stripes.  Prior  to  the  order,  approximately 
66  different  sizes  with  varying  proportions 
had  been  used  by  government  agencies  alone. 

Since  1912,  two  more  stars  have  been  added 
to  the  blue  union  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
(1959),  making  the  27th  official  change  In 
the  flag. 

Traditionally,  red  stands  for  hardiness  and 
valor,  white  for  purity  and  Innocence,  and 
blue  for  vigilance,  perseverance  and  justice. 

We  honor  the  flag  with  a  pledge  of  alle- 
giance: "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  the 
republic  for  which  It  stands,  one  nation, 
under  God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all." 

Frances  Bellamy,  a  Baptist  minister,  wrote 
the  pledge,  which  was  first  used  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  World's  Fairgrounds  in  Chicago 
on  October  21,  1892.  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  The  wording  of 
the  pledge  has  been  altered  slightly  and  It 
was  officially  designated  as  the  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag"  In  1945.  In  1954  the 
words  "under  God"  were  added. 

On  this  197th  birthday  of  the  nation, 
Americans  will  observe  with  pleasure  the  dis- 
play of  the  American  flag  In  homes  and  cele- 
brations across  the  country.  Each  of  us  will 
be  the  better  on  this  July  4th  If  we  pause 
to  ponder  the  flag.  It  Is  the  honored  symbol 
of  the  nation's  unity.  It  represents  the  power, 
the  purpose  and  the  people  of  America.  It 
reminds  us  of  freedoms  won.  constitutional 
rights  cherished,  Ideals  promised,  and  duties 
required. 

"When  I  see  the  flag,"  said  a  19th  century 
clergyman,  "I  see  the  nation." 
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REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  general 
revenue  sharing  has  become  a  permanent 
fixture  of  American  public  policy.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  adopts  the 
concept  of  special  revenue  sharing,  as 
well,  and  begins  to  disengage  from  the 
dangerously  inflationary  and  uncon- 
trollable approach  of  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

There  are  some  who  have  expressed 
concern  over  spending  by  local  com- 
munities as  a  result  of  funds  accruing 
from  general  revenue  sharing.  While 
Congress  is  closely  watching  the  results 
of  general  revenue  sharing,  it  Is  prema- 
ture to  dwell  on  its  occasional  short- 
comings. 

The  BulTalo  Evening  News  carried  a 
superb  editorial  in  Its  June  19,  1973. 
edition.  Entitled  "Revenue- Sharing 
Troubles"  the  article  cogently  describes 
the  obvious  advantages  which  emerge 
from  general  revenue  sharing;  that  is, 
the  potential  for  reducing  bueraucratic 
redtape.  providing  local  officials  with 
greater  discretion  in  tailoring  funds  to 
community  needs,  and  accountability  to 
local  constituents.  All  are  affirmative 
steps  which  must  be  perpetuated.  I 
recommend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagrues: 

Reven-ue-Sharing  Troubles 

Sen.  Jacob  Javits  voiced  some  disturbing 
observations  in  his  discussions  here  with  lo- 
cal ofSclals  on  the  rather  confvised  current 
status  of  how  Washington  plans  to  distribute 
billions  of  dollars  In  federcU  aid  to  local 
communities. 

To  be  perfectly  fair  about  It,  no  one  should 
underestimate  the  difficulty  of  the  decisions 
facing  Congress.  The  Issues  are  complex  In 
the  deepest,  even   philosophical,   sense. 

Baclc  m  January.  President  Nixon  urged 
Congress  to  Junk  numerous  single-purpose, 
categorical  aid  programs  to  local  communi- 
ties. He  wanted  them  consolidated  into  four 
so-called  special  revenue-sharing  programs 
covering  broad  p)ollcy  areas — education,  law 
enforcement  and  Justice,  manpower  train- 
ing, and  urban  community  development. 
The  merit  of  this  change  in  the  method 
of  distributing  aid  lies  in  its  potential  for 
reducing  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  provid- 
ing local  officials  with  greater  discretion  in 
tailoring  funds  to  community  needs. 

But  Congress  hasn't  yet  made  up  its  mind 
about  all  this,  which  Is  a  problem  of  In- 
creasing concern,  since  the  new  federal  budg- 
et year  begins  July  1.  Like  others,  including 
Sen.  Javits.  we  would  not  want  to  see  the 
old  programs  expire,  leaving  an  aid  void, 
before  any  new  arrangements  take  effect. 

Whatever  Congress  does  and  whenever  It 
does  It,  the  House  and  Senate  need  to  be 
certain  that  urban  areas  don't  suffer  finan- 
cially during  the  transition  from  one  kind  of 
distribution  approach  to  another. 

Of  equal  concern  was  the  New  York  sen- 
ator's doubt  that  Congress  would  enact  a 
save-harmless  provision  guaranteeing  that 
urban  communities  would  receive  at  least 
as  much  after  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
grams began  as  they  do  now  under  the  cate- 
gorical ones.  Not  to  do  this  at  a  time  when 
the  overall  federal  budget  is  expected  to  rise 
by  close  to  $20  bUllon  in  the  new  fiscal  "year, 
and  undoubtedly  even  more  in  succeeding 
ones,  would  be  indefensible. 
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Numerous  local  officials  around  the  coun- 
try, including  Buffalo  Mayor  Stanley  Makow- 
skl,  have  urged  such  a  save-harmless  provi- 
sion against  any  net  loss  In  aid.  And  at  least 
with  respect  to  his  special  revenue-sharing 
program  for  community  development.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  advocated  the  no-net-loss 
standard. 

There  are  plenty  of  places  In  the  federal 
budget  where  Congress  can  cut  back  spend- 
ing m  order  to  stay  below  the  total  $268  bU- 
llon antl-lnflation  celling  while  still  protect- 
ing communities  against  any  significant  net 
losses  under  new  special  revenue-sharing 
formulas. 

As  to  Sen.  Javits'  reservations  about  how 
some  local  communities  are  spending  the 
$5  billion  or  so  a  year  in  general  revenue- 
sharing  funds,  we  believe  Congress  ought  to 
hold  its  fire.  This  Is  a  new  program,  begfun 
only  last  year,  and  mistakes  will  be  made  at 
first.  And  we  doubt  that  any  year  will  go  by 
without  some  mistakes.  But  as  with  free 
speech,  the  enormous  advantages  of  general 
revenue-sharing  shouldn't  be  narrowed  for 
all  simply  because  of  the  mistakes  of  a  few. 
One  of  those  advantages  is  more  discretion 
and  responslbUity  for  local  officials  In  spend- 
ing this  aid,  with  accountability  not  Just  to 
Congress  but  to  their  own  local  constituents. 


OUR  NATION  MOURNS  THE  PASSING 
OF  CLIFTON'S  FIRST  LADY  MAYOR 
AND  GREAT  AMERICAN.  THE  HON- 
ORABLE ANNA  M.  LATTERI 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of 
the  city  of  Clifton,  my  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  sorrowfully  bereave  the  passing 
of  a  great  lady  from  our  midst.  On  Sun- 
day evening,  July  8,  1973,  a  most  out- 
standing citizen,  long  time  personal 
friend  and  mayor  of  Clifton,  the  Hon- 
orable Anna  M.  Latterl.  entered  into 
eternal  rest  leaving  a  magnificent  legacy 
to  our  people  of  a  first  lady  filled  with 
compassion  and  benevolence  for  her 
fellowman  and  an  exemplary  record  of 
good  works  in  public  service  on  their  be- 
half. I  respectfully  request  you  and  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  to  join 
with  me  in  silent  prayer  to  her  memory 
and  extend  our  most  sincere  condolences 
to  her  children  and  their  families:  her 
son,  Dr.  Salvatore  Latteri  of  Clifton. 
N.J.:  and  her  daughters.  Mrs.  Joseph 
"Adrienne"  Di  Tommaso  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  "Maria-Rose  Ria" 
Scoma  of  North  Plainfield,  N.J.;  as  well 
as  all  of  the  citizens  of  her  beloved  city 
of  Clifton. 

Yes,  our  community.  State,  and  Nation 
have  indeed  been  enriched  by  the  quality 
of  her  leadership  and  the  wealth  of  her 
wisdom  as  the  elected  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  New  Jersey's  eighth  largest  city. 
Her  outstanding  achievements  and  color- 
ful tenure  of  public  office  have  most  as- 
suredly helped  to  make  Clifton  a  better 
city  to  live  in  and  America  more  beauti- 
ful. 

Anna  Latteri  was  bom  in  New  York 
City  and  after  graduation  from  the  local 
parochial  school,  she  attended  Dickinson 
High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and  Pace 
College  in  New  York  where  she  majored 
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in  accounting  and  law.  She  was  credit 
manager  for  a  Long  Island  City  firm 
when  she  met  her  late  husband,  Alfio 
Latteri,  who  was  representing  his  firm 
in  a  court  litigation.  Mrs.  Latteri  helped 
win  the  case  for  her  employer  and  6 
months  later  married  the  man  she  had 
defeated.  It  was  a  most  tragic  loss  to  her 
when,  then  a  member  of  the  city  council, 
her  husband,  who  campaigned  for  her 
and  proudly  supported  her  public  stances, 
collapsed  and  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  a 
crowded  meeting  room  at  the  public 
library  in  April  1969,  when  Anna  was  em- 
broiled in  a  heated  debate. 

She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
to  the  city  coimcil  of  Clifton  In  1966 
and  received  the  greatest  niunber  of 
votes  in  a  field  of  27  candidates  to  be- 
come the  first  lady  mayor  of  the  city. 
During  her  council  years,  Anna  was  out- 
spoken in  her  war  on  drug  abuse;  she 
was  a  strong  advocate  and  guardian  of 
the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens  and  re- 
tirees ;  always  concerned  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  educational  pursuits  of  our 
children  and  young  people;  and  an  ar- 
dent booster  of  beautification,  urban  re- 
newal projects,  and  all  other  endeavors 
and  human  needs  throughout  our  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
library  trustees  and  was  on  the  board 
of  education  from  1962  to  1965.  For 
many  years  she  was  an  officer  of  the 
Preakness  Hospital  Board  of  Managers. 
She  was  affiliated  with  the  Committee 
on  Human  Resoui'ces  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors;  a  trustee  of  Lady- 
cliff  College,  Highland  Falls.  N.Y.,  and 
president  of  its  auxiliary;  a  trustee  of 
the  Chilton  Memorial  Hospital  Associa- 
tion; civic  chairman  of  the  Passaic 
County  Sabln  oral  vaccine  program;  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Guild  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Passaic;  Clifton  Chap- 
ter of  ALSAC:  Italian  Cultural  Institute 
of  Seton  Hall  University;  and  organizer 
of  the  Bayley  Seton  League  at  Seton 
Hall's  Paterson  College. 

Anna  Latteri's  dynamic  public  career 
was  premised  on  her  philosophy  that  she 
believed  women  could  bring  'stability, 
fairness,  and  dignity"  to  Government 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  achieved 
that  noble  objective.  In  April  1973, 1  was 
pleased  to  participate  in  a  testimonial 
dinner  given  In  Anna's  honor  called  "An 
Evening  for  Anna,"  when  she  was  pre- 
sented with  a  resolution  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Senate  honoring  her  as  the 
"First  Lady  of  Clifton."  In  fond  reminis- 
cence it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  her 
flair  for  hats,  which  were  many  and 
varied,  was  a  personal  preference  that 
Individualized  her  appearance  to  all  of 
us  and  brought  her  the  afifectionate  and 
warmly  expressed  nickname  of  "The 
Hat"  but  she  will  long  be  remembered 
for  her  expertise  in  government  ad- 
ministration, her  understanding  and 
benevolence  for  the  needs  of  our  people 
and  her  relentless  devotion  to  the  city 
of  Clifton  which  were  all  Interwined  in 
an  unbeatable  combination  which  won 
her  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  and 
honored  to  seek  national  recognition  of 
Anna    Latteri's    outstanding    achieve- 
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ments  and  good  deeds,  as  well  as  her  dili- 
gent dedication  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose in  her  quest  for  improved  living 
conditions,  dignity,  and  the  highest 
standards  of  excellence  for  each  and 
every  citizen.  She  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  of  us,  and  I  do  trust  that  her  fam- 
ily will  soon  find  abiding  comfort  in  the 
faith  that  God  has  given  them  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  their  mother,  the 
Honorable  Anna  Latteri,  is  now  under 
His  eternal  care.  May  she  rest  in  peace. 


TO  EXEMPT  ALASKA  FROM  LUMBER 
EXPORT  LIMITATION 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  July  16,  when  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  H.R.  8547  is  consid- 
ered I  will  introduce  an  amendment  to 
exempt  Alaska  from  the  export  limita- 
tion of  softwood  lumber  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 10<a)(2)  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  sponsor  because  of  its  importance 
to  Alaska,  and  because  the  amendment 
does  not  detract  from  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  bill.  The  ceiling  limitation 
on  softwood  lumber  has  been  lowered  by 
the  yearly  average  of  lumber  exported 
from  Alaska,  which  is  roughly  27  percent 
of  the  total  lumber  exported  from  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  ceiling  as  ad- 
justed does  not  affect  the  limitation  of 
exported  lumber  from  the  "lower  48." 

However,  the  primary  reason  Alaska 
can  be  exempt  without  affecting  this 
bill  is  because  the  timber  industry  does 
not  affect  the  "lower  48."  Alaska  lumber 
is  not  a  source  of  supply  to  the  home- 
builders  in  the  United  States.  It  never 
has  been  and  it  never  will  be  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  one  can  afford 
Alaskan  lumber  except  the  Japanese. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this: 
The  Jones  Act  and  the  high  cost  of  log- 
ging and  processing  lumber  in  Alaska. 

As  a  noncontiguous  State,  the  Alaska 
economy  is  dramatically  affected  by  the 
Jones  Act.  The  high  cost  of  shipping 
goods  from  the  southern  U.S.  ports  on 
Arreriran  ships  has  pushed  the  cost  of 
living  up  higher  than  in  any  other  State. 
More  important  is  its  effect  on  our  in- 
dustry. The  cost  of  shipping  Alaska  lum- 
ber to  the  "lower  48"  on  American  'bot- 
toms is  but  one  of  the  major  factors 
which  has  priced  this  lumber  out  of  the 
U.S.  market. 

The  .second  major  reason  Ala.ska  lum- 
ber Is  not  competitive  with  U.S.  lumber 
prices  is  that  the  cost  of  producing  the 
lumber  in  Ala'^ka  is  so  much  higher  over 
the  cost  of  producing  it  in  the  northwest. 
Labor  costs  and  logging  camps  and  saw- 
mills range  from  25  to  30  percent  higher 
than  in  the  Northwest.  Gross  loggings 
costs  exceed  northwest  costs  35  to  40  per- 
cent. V.^hen  these  costs  are  considered 
rdth  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of 
Alaslja  timber  is  of  low  grade  lumber,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  there  is  no  mean- 
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ingful  competition  in  the  U.S.  market  for 
Alaska  lumber. 

With  this  amendment,  Alaska's  eco- 
nomy is  helped  and  Alaska  helps  the  U.S. 
economy.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Alaska  timber  industry  in  1956,  nearly 
all  of  its  lumber  has  been  exported,  ac- 
counting for  $750  million  worth  of  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  credits.  In  short, 
this  amendment  is  the  best  for  everyone. 
The  do.mestic  timber  market  in  the  "low- 
er 48"  is  untouched,  and  we  increase  the 
U.S.  exports. 

Finally,  an  export  limitation  on  Alas- 
kan lumber  would  have  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  the  Alaskan  economy.  Since  95 
percent  of  this  lumber  is  exported,  an  ex- 
port limitation  on  Alaskan  lumber  would 
close  most  of  the  mills  and  logging 
camps.  This  could  mean  a  yearly  loss  of 
approximately  $76  million  to  the  south- 
eastern Alaska  economy,  a  loss  of  8,700 
jobs  which  is  50  percent  of  the  labor  force 
in  southeastern  Alaska.  It  is  clear  that 
an  export  limitation  on  Alaskan  lumber 
v.ould  deal  a  serious  blow  to  the  economy 
in  the  State. 

It  is  for  these  i-easons  that  I  urge  the 
passage  of  my  amendment. 

An  Amendment  to  H.R.  8547.  As  Reported. 
O.Tered  by  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska: 

Page  7,  line  4,  strike  out  "one  billion"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "750,000,000". 

Page  7.  line  6,  Insert,  "other  than  Alaska" 
immedlatelv  after  "United  States". 


U.S.  WHEAT  TO  POLISH  MOSCOW'S 
PUBLIC    RELATIONS    IMAGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  U.S.  wheat  we  so  generously  "sold" 
to  the  Russians,  subsidized  at  great  ex- 
pense by  the  American  taxpayer,  may 
be  used  as  a  public  relations  tool  to  build 
goodwill  for  the  Soviets  in  Bangladesh. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Dacca  Gov- 
ernment has  asked  the  Russians  to  re- 
route some  200,000  tons  of  the  U.S.  wheat 
to  its  country.  The  Russians  would  In 
turn  be  paid  back  from  stocks  of  free 
wheat  the  Bengalis  will  receive  later  this 
year  from  the  U.S.  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram— Public  Law  480. 

The  reason  given  for  Bangl.ndcsh  seek- 
ing their  wheat  from  the  Soviets,  rather 
than  the  United  States  directly,  is  that 
the  sale  to  Russia  so  depleted  our  stocks 
that  we  are  now  unable  to  meet  such 
handout  requests. 

I  raised  the  question  earlier  this  year 
as  to  how  much  of  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  we  "sold"  the  Soviets  at  lower  than 
cost  prices  could  be  expected  to  find  its 
way  into  international  markets.  My  ques- 
tion is  beginning  to  be  answered. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  International 
Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs,  Car- 
roll Brunthaver.  referred  to  when  he 
stated  that  in  1973 — 

The  U.S.S.R.  would  probably  need  to  im- 
port some  grain  anyway  to  permit  noTmal 
expoT's  or  some  some  stock  buildup.  (Italic 
added.) 
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The  American  taxpayer  is  being  ex- 
ploited by  being  forced  to  pay  higher 
food  prices  at  home  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
ternational grain  manipulation,  while 
Russia  uses  our  commodities  as  "normal 
exports." 

Reports  from  Europe  in  May  indicate 
that  the  Russians  have  resold  butter  pur- 
chased from  the  common  market  to 
Chile.  Since  the  butter  was  also  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  European  Economic 
Community,  the  Rus.=ians  realized  a  nice 
profit  on  the  resale  of  their  "normal  ex- 
ports."  The  American  taxpayer  who  is 
still  footing  the  bill  for  the  wheat  deal 
trading  blunder  can  expect  future  resales 
of  U.S.  wheat  as  "normal  exports." 

The  reports  of  the  Moscow-Dacca 
dealings  came  within  a  few  days  of  the 
Government  Accounting  Office's  official 
report  to  Congress  detailing  just  how 
bad  the  wheat  swindle  hit  the  American 
public's  pocket  book. 

I  request  that  the  following  related 
newsclippings  be  inserted. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  July  11,  1973) 
Dacca  Seeking  United  Staies-Russian  Loan 

OF  Wheat 

(By  Ronald  Koven) 

Bangladesh  has  appealed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  divert  some  of  the  wheat  it  Is  buy- 
ing from  the  United  States  to  help  avert  a 
severe  food  shortage. 

According  to  high  Bangladesh  sources  in 
Washington.  Dacca  has  pledged  that  it  will 
reimburse  the  Soviets  next  year  with  surplus 
they  expect  to  get  from  the  United  States 
under  the  Pood  for  Peace  program. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  amount  in- 
directly to  Joint  Soviet-American  aid  for 
Bangladesh. 

When  Soviet  Communist  Party  chief 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  was  in  Washington  three 
weeks  ago.  a  bipartisan  group  of  39  senators 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  askmg  him 
to  request  the  Soviet  leader  to  divert  500.000 
tons  of  his  American  wheat  to  Bangladesh. 

A  White  House  spokesman  refused  to  say 
whether  President  Nixon  had  brought  the 
proposal  up  during  his  talks  with  Brezhnev. 

Bangladesh  has  since  made  Its  own  direct 
appeal  to  the  Kremlin  for  200,000  tons  to  be 
delivered  in  the  critical  period  before  the 
start  of  the  Bengali  harvests  In  late  Novem- 
ber, B.ingladesh  diplomats  here  said.  The 
initial  Soviet  reaction  was  not  unfavorable, 
according  to  a  report  from  the  Bangladesh 
ambassador  in  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Union  contracted  Last  year  for 

II  million  tons  of  U.S.  wheat  and  more  than 
6  million  tons  of  feed  grains.  Much  of  this 
grain  is  still  In  the  pipeline.  Transfer  of  the 
Soviet-owned  wheat  to  Bangladesh  would 
simply  involve  changing  the  destination  of 
grain  ships  now  loading  In  Texas  ports. 

Bangladesh  diplomats  say  they  consulted 
beforehand  with  the  U.S.  government  about 
the  appeal  to  Moscow.  The  Americans  said 
they  would  be  willing  to  consider  the  Idea  If 
the  Soviets  go  along. 

The  appe.ll  to  Morrow  was  made  necessary 
by  the  shortage  of  American  grain  surpluses 
I'.fter  the  £1  billion  U.S.  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Unlfin. 

0::!y  yesterday,  Bangladesh  bought,  with 
a  U.S.  aid  prant.  100.000  tons  of  American 
whe.it  at  ilie  open  ninrket  price  of  about 
$145  a  ton  delivered  in  B-iiigladesh.  It  Is 
part  of  a  total  of  280,000  tons  Washington 
agreed  on  Friday  to  provide  for  delivery  dur- 
ir,g  July.  August  ai  d  September — 200,000  In 
direct  grants  and  80  000  under  the  Pood  for 
Pea^e  prrcrani  (PL  480) . 

Bangladesh  officers  say  they  are  very 
plea;-^ed  with  Friday's  U.S.  commitment, 
which  almost  meets  their  request  of  300.000 
tons  for  the  curre:.t  quarter.  But  the  Amer- 
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leans  have  beei;  noncommittal  about  the 
total  B'liiglaclesh  request  of  1.5  million  tons 
for  all  of  fiscal  1574 — 850.000  tons  under  PL 
480  and  the  rest  In  aid  grants. 

Officials  at  the  Food  for  Peace  program  say 
they  are  only  making  commitments  on  a 
quarter-by-quarter  and  even  a  month-by- 
month  basis  until  the  size  of  the  American 
fall  and  spring  harvests  is  known. 

U.S.  crop  acreage  has  been  vastly  expanded 
this  year.  ai:d.  barring  a  weather  calamity, 
Washington  should  have  more  PL  480  sur- 
pluses available  for  Bangladesh  and  other 
food  aid  recipients  later  on.  Bangladesh 
ranks  with  India  as  the  major  beneficiary 
of  Food  for  Peace. 

The  United  States  has  provided  Bangla- 
desh with  a  total  of  1.05  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  rice  in  the  18  months  since  it 
achieved  Its  independence  in  December 
1971 — an  amount  equal  to  what  the  country 
is  asking  for  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

But,  starting  with  the  current  fiscal  year, 
all  PL  480  grain  for  Bangladesh  will  be  under 
provisions  of  the  law  that  provide  for  pay- 
ment in  local  currencies.  The  money  Is  spent 
in  the  country  for  U.S.  embassy  and  other 
U.S.  local  expenditures.  Bangladesh  had  re- 
ceived all  its  previous  PL  480  surpluses  as 
outright  gifts. 

There  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect 
that  Bangladesh  can  become  self-sufficient  in 
food,  and  the  United  States,  as  the  world's 
principal  donor,  will  most  probably  be  called 
upon  to  help  it  for  some  years.  Bangladesh 
government  plans  foresee  self-sufBclency  In 
three  to  five  years  at  the  earliest. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  10,  1973) 

GAO  Links  Sales  of  Grain  to  Soviet,  Food 

Peice  Rise 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

American  farmers,  consumers  and  taxpay- 
ers were  all  short-changed  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
properly  assess  the  rising  world  demand  for 
wheat,  congressional  Investigators  concluded 
yesterday. 

It  was  the  Russians,  who  made  massive 
purchases  at  low  prices  in  the  summer  of 
1972,  who  benefitted  most  from  Agriculture's 
apparent  Inability  to  gauge  prospects  for 
wheat  sales. 

In  a  detailed  84-page  report  released  yes- 
terday, the  General  Accounting  Office  cited 
reports  showing  that  "as  early  as  January, 
1972,  the  (U.S.)  Embassy  (in  the  Nether- 
lands) commented  that  U.S.  wheat  .  .  .  dom- 
inated the  market  because  of  competitive 
pricing.  .  .  ." 

The  GAO  also  cited  "Russian  activity  in 
purchasing  wheat"  in  March,  1972,  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  that  principal 
U.S.  competitors — Australia  and  Canada — 
were  pulling  out  of  the  export  market.  Fi- 
nally, It  cites  repeated  reports  from  the  U.S. 
agricultural  attache  In  Moscow  starting  on 
Feb.  18  saying  that  "the  Soviet  wheat  crop 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  freeze  dam- 
age." 

The  report  states  that  "because  Agricul- 
ture's estimates  of  the  extent  of  damage  and 
expected  short-fall  in  grain  production  could 
not  be  verified,  they  were  not  released  to  the 
public."  In  an  accompanying  communication 
included  as  an  appendix  to  the  report.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  said  the 
department  possessed  no  information  about 
the  Soviet  Union's  "actual  buying  inten- 
tions" so  it  could  not  be  accused  of  failing 
to  disseminate  information  to  the  public. 

The  GAO  report  states  that  "Agriculture 
officials  .  .  .  knew  that  Russian  leaders  had 
made  a  commitment  to  their  people  to  In- 
crease the  protein  component  of  their  diets 
.  .  .  and  that  they  needed  increased  food- 
Btuffs  and  protein  to  meet  this  commitment." 

The  report  stated  that  "farmers  generally 
were  not  provided  timely  information  with 
appropriate  interpretative  comments  to  help 
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them  make  sound  marketing  decisions."  As 
a  result,  the  report  said,  despite  massive 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Ur.lon,  "farmers  .  .  . 
sold  in  historic  selling  patterns.  Some  even 
sold  before  their  normal  time  because  of  the 
projected  market  conditions." 

It  stated  that  "Agriculture  was  unpre- 
pared to  discharge  Its  reporting  responsibili- 
ties." The  GAO  said  that  the  public  disclo- 
sures that  were  made  "reflected  Agriculture's 
inability  to  assess  the  implications  of  infor- 
mation available  to  Its  analysts  and  pre- 
sented a  distorted  picture  of  future  market 
conditions." 

The  assurances  of  subsidies,  the  report 
said,  put  grain  traders  in  a  position  to  offer 
lower  prices  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  "There  is  rea- 
son to  believe,"  the  report  said,  "that  Rvis- 
slan  needs  would  have  dictated  purchases  of 
significant  quantities  even  with  higher 
prices."  It  said  that  "Agriculture  will  pay 
over  $300  million  in  subsidies  on  Russian  and 
other  sales,"  although  there  were  prospects 
that  these  salts  could  have  been  made  with 
reduced  subsidies  if  the  department  had 
responded  more  rapidly  to  the  available  In- 
formation. 

"We  estimate  that  about  half  the  $300  mil- 
lion In  subsidy  payments  will  go  toward 
compensating  exporter.s  who  had  to  cover 
their  Russian  sales  with  high  domestic  pur- 
chase prices,"  the  report  said. 

There  were  salutory  effects  of  the  Russian 
sales,  the  GAO  repwrt  said.  These  Included 
Improvements  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Increase  In  farm  incomes,  creation  of 
new  Jobs,  reduction  of  surplus  stocks  and  the 
use  of  idled  acreage. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  report  said,  "Do- 
mestic wheat  price-;  rose  from  about  $1.68  a 
bushel  In  July,  1972.  to  83  In  May.  1973.  Con- 
sumer costs  attributed  to  the  sales  Included 
higher  prices  for  bread  and  flour-based  prod- 
ucts. Increased  prices  for  beef.  pork,  poultry, 
eggs,  and  dairy  products  resulting  from  high- 
er costs  for  feed  grains,  and  a  severe  disrup- 
tion of  transportation  facilities  \ylth  attend- 
ant higher  costs  and  shortages  or  delays  In 
delivering  certain  stipplies." 

The  administration  announced  on  July  8, 
1972,  that  It  would  extend  $750  million  worth 
of  credit  over  a  three-year  period  for  Soviet 
purchases  of  U.S.  grains.  Officials  expressed 
surprise  when  the  Ru.ssians  Immediately  pur- 
chased $1.1  billion  the  first  year,  $700  million 
of  which  went  for  440  million  bushels  of 
winter  wheat. 

"The  Russian  sales."  said  the  GAO  report, 
"magnified  Imperfections  in  the  management 
of  the  wheat  export  subsidy  program  .  .  .  The 
program  lacked  appropriate  administrative 
controls.  " 

The  GAO  chlded  Agriculture  for  a  "hands- 
off  attitude"  which  "Indicated  that  these 
(Russian  sales)  were  normal  commercial 
transactions:  but  they  were  not  normal  .  .  . 
because  of  the  large  quantities  and  heavy 
subsidies  Involved  and  the  effect  the  pur- 
chases had  on  various  segments  of  the  U.S. 
economy  .  .  .  We  believe  Agriculture  relied 
too  much  on  the  competitiveness  of  the 
wheat  export  trade  to  police  Its  program." 

"Congress  should  consider  requiring  that 
agencies  develop  definitive  ground  rules  so 
that  expected  benefits  from  exports  can  be 
appropriately  weighed  aglnst  their  Impact  on 
various  segments  of  the  domestic  economy," 
the  report  said. 

It  recommended  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment review  the  wheat  export  subsidy 
program — now  suspended — "and  predicate 
its  reinstatement  on  a  meaningful  Justifica- 
tion for  Its  existence."  It  recommended  fur- 
ther that  the  department  "devise  a  better  sys- 
tem of  coordinating  with  private  exporters 
on  the  sales  of  agricultural  products  to  Com- 
munist countries."  The  department  has  al- 
ready Instituted  a  system  of  voluntary  re- 
ports on  export  sales. 

The  GAO  said  It  was  continuing  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  five  of  the 
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large  U.S.  exporters  Involved  In  the  sales  to 
Russia  made  excessive  profits.  A  sixth  com- 
pany. It  said,  hivd  not  cooperated  In  the  re- 
view. It  was  leaned  that  this  company  is  the 
Dreyfus  Corp.  of  New  York. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  RE- 
PORT CITES  OIL  INDUSTRY  MO- 
NOPOLY AS  CONTRIBUTING  TO 
GASOLINE  SHORTAGE 


Jnly 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNEaSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  or  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  6,  1970,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, I  requested  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  study  and  investigate  the  fuel 
and  energy  crisis  with  respect  to  the 
trend  toward  monopoly  and  conglom- 
erates in  the  industries  in  this  field. 

Our  committee  developed  testimony  in 
1971  which  showed  that  major  oil  com- 
panies account  for  approximately  84 
percent  of  refining  capacity  and  72  per- 
cent of  the  natural  gas  production  and 
reserve  ownership.  The  committee  also 
developed  evidence  that  30  percent  of 
domestic  coal  reserves  and  more  than 
20  percent  of  uranium  production  and 
more  than  50  percent  of  uranium  re- 
serves are  in  limited  corporate  holdings. 

In  an  opening  statement  during  hear- 
ings conducted  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on 
October  28, 1971, 1  referred  to  my  request 
for  the  FTC  investigation  of  energy  mo- 
nopolies and  stated: 

We  want  to  find  out  whether  there  exists 
a  monopolistic  concentration  or  a  conspiracy 
to  increase  rates  by  creating  artificial  short- 
ages of  coal  and  gas  supplies. 

A  year  earlier  in  a  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 13.  1970,  I  was  advised  by  then 
Chairman  Miles  W.  Kirkpatrick  of  the 
FTC  that— 

The  Commission  has  directed  today  that 
the  initial  planning  phases  of  the  energy 
portion  of  the  concentrated  Industries  study 
be  given  high  priority. 

During  hearings  subsequent  to  this  let- 
ter, witnesses  from  the  FTC  were  urged 
to  expedite  and  complete  its  report. 

Now,  almost  3  years  following  my  re- 
quest, an  FTC  staff  report  has  been  com- 
pleted which  confirms  my  worst  fears — 
that  the  major  oil  firms,  which  con- 
sistently appear  to  cooperate  rather  than 
compete  in  all  phases  of  their  operations, 
have-  behaved  in  a  similar  fashion  as 
would  a  classical  monopolist:  They  have 
attempted  to  increase  profits  by  restrict- 
ing output. 

The  report  also  adds  that  the  18  major 
oil  companies  have  cooperated  in  in- 
fluencing legislation,  bidding  for  crude 
oil  leases,  establishing  the  purchase  price 
of  crude  oil  from  which  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  made,  transporting  the  crude 
oil.  refining  it  and  marketing  gasoline. 

The  report  continues : 

In  sum.  the  majors  continually  engage  in 
common  courses  of  action  for  their  common 
benefit. 

The  majors  have  used  the  [gasoline I  short- 
age as  an  occasion  to  attempt  to  debilitate, 
if  not  eradicate,  the  Independent  marketing 
sector. 


It  is  also  reported  in  the  press  that 
the  Commission  staff  has  recommended 
antitrust  action  against  the  big  oil  com- 
panies to  reverse  the  monopolistic  con- 
centration in  this  industry.  Certainly 
such  action  Is  long  overdue  because  evi- 
dence has  shown  that  these  industrial 
giants  have  also  acquired  great  reserves 
of  coal,  natural  gas,  uranium,  and  other 
fuel  and  energy  sources. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
subject,  I  place  in  the  Record  herewith 
articles  from  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Washington  Star,  and  the  newsletter  of 
the  American  Public  Power  Association. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  8,   1973] 

Oil  NoNcoMPETrnoN  Cited  in  PTC  Sttjdt 
(By  Carole  Shlfrln) 

Anticompetitive  practices  by  the  nation's 
large  oil  companies,  a  general  spirit  of  intra- 
industry  cooperation  instead  of  competition, 
and  government  policies  have  together  cre- 
ated the  nation's  current  gasoline  shortage, 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  staff  report  says. 

The  report  says  the  "major  Arms,  which 
consistently  appear  to  cooperate  rather  than 
compete  in  all  phases  of  their  operation,  have 
behaved  m  a  similar  fashion  as  would  a  classi- 
cal monopolist:  they  have  attempted  to  in- 
crease profits  by  restricting  output." 

The  major  companies — 18  of  them — have 
cooperated  with  one  another  in  Influencing 
legislation,  bidding  for  crude  oil  leases,  estab- 
lishing the  purchase  price  of  crude  oil  from 
which  petroleum  products  are  made,  trans- 
porting the  crude  oil,  refining  it,  and  market- 
ing gasoline,  the  report  charges. 

"In  sum,  the  majors  continually  engage  in 
common  courses  of  action  for  their  common 
benefit,"  the  report  says. 

The  report  suggests  that  the  major  oil 
companies  are  using  the  current  gasoline 
shortage  their  activities  helped  create  to 
eliminate  "the  only  viable  long-term  source 
of  price  competition" — the  Independent 
marketer. 

Noting  that  more  than  1,200  Independent 
gasoline  stations  were  forced  to  c:ose  In  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year,  the  FTC  staff 
report  says:  ".  .  .  The  majors  have  used  the 
shortage  as  an  occasion  to  attempt  to  debili- 
tate. If  not  eradicate,  the  Independent  mar- 
keting sector." 

They  are  not  doing  this  by  lowering  prices 
in  those  areas  where  they  compete  with 
independents— who  have  generally  charged 
two  to  six  cents  per  gallon  less  than  the 
majors— but  by  not  permitting  their  prices 
to  rise. 

In  a  normal  competitive  market,  the  re- 
port explains,  the  "cure"  for  a  shortage 
would  be  for  prices  to  increase  this  in  turn 
would  cause  producers  to  Increase  supply 
and  also  discourage  some  consumption;  thus 
supply  and  demand  would  be  brought  into 
equilibrium. 

Instead,  the  Independents  who  are  having 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  wholesale  prod- 
ucts—if they  can  get  them  at  all— have  to 
raise  their  prices,  while  the  majors  absorb 
their  higher  costs  thus  not  allowing  their 
gasoline  prices  to  rise.  "The  independents 
Of  course,  simply  do  not  have  avaUable  sup- 
plies of  gasoline  to  deal  with  such  a  tactic," 
the  report  says. 

■'As  the  shortage  forces  them  to  curtaU 
sales,  they  must  raise  prices;  the  sole  basis 
on  which  they  can  compete  with  the  majors 
Is  destroyed." 

The  majors,  the  FTC  staff  report  says  have 

never   tried    to   compete   on   price,   only   in 

secondary  respects"  such  as  appearance  and 

location   of   stations,   glveways,   credit   card 

services,  and  maps. 

At  the  same  time  they  develop  "an  elabo- 
rate network  of  devices"  to  limit  the  supply 
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of  crude  oil  available  to  independent  refiners 
and  refined  products  available  to  independ- 
ent wholesalers  and  retailers,  the  report  says. 

If  the  majors'  current  pricing  tactic  Is  at 
all  successful,  the  staff  predicts,  "the  con- 
sumer will  pay  dearly  .  .  ." 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  FTC's  Bureau 
of  Competition — the  tuititrust  enforcement 
^rm — and  the  Bureau  of  Economics,  is  part 
of  the  culmination  of  an  almost  two-year 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  structure,  conduct 
and  performance  of  the  oU  Industry  and 
whether  its  firms  are  engaged  In  unfair 
methods  of  competition  In  violation  of  the 
law. 

A  copy  of  the  report — sent  to  members  of 
Congress  who  requested  it — was  obtained  by 
The  Washington  Post.  Not  sent  to  the  HUl 
was  another  report  containing  an  analysis  of 
alternative  cotirses  of  action  for  the  com- 
mission's consideration  and  the  staff's  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  staff  is  said  to  have  recommended  the 
bringing  of  antltrtist  charges  against  the 
eight  largest  oil  companies  which.  If  success- 
ful, would  result  in  a  considerable  restructur- 
ing of  the  industry.  The  staff  recommended 
that  the  FTC  seek  the  divestiture  of  some  of 

the  industry's  functions — now  interrelated 

to  foster  competition  in  Its  various  phases: 
production  of  crude  oil,  transportation,  refin- 
ing and  marketing. 

The  report  points  out  that  in  1970  the  eight 
largest  firms — operating  in  varying  degrees  in 
all  phases  of  the  industry — held  64  percent 
of  the  nation's  proved  crude  oil  reserves,  ac- 
counted for  58  percent  of  refining  capacity, 
and  55  percent  of  the  gasoline  sold. 

The  top  eight  companies  are  Atlantic 
Richfield,  Exxon,  GiUf,  MobU,  Shell,  Standard 
Oil  of  California,  Standard  OU  of  Indiana, 
and  Texaco. 

The  oU  industry  didn't  get  where  it  Is  today 
nor  did  It  create  the  current  gasoline  short- 
age by  itself,  the  PTC  staff  says. 

"There  also  has  been  a  significant  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  United  States  government." 
The  report  says  that  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments ".  .  .  do  for  the  major  companies 
that  which  would  be  Illegal  for  the  companies 
to  do  themselves."  These  things  have  in- 
cluded the  oil  Import  program,  which  re- 
stricted the  flow  of  competing  foreign  sup- 
plies into  this  country;  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance, which  allowed  the  firms  to  make 
their  greatest  profits  on  crude  while  the  in- 
dependents have  little  crude  production;  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  and  price  controls,  all  of 
which  altered  the  system  of  supply  and  de- 
mand to  the  industry's  benefit. 

The  staff  was  not  happy  about  its  own  past 
performance  either.  Its  past  approach — seek- 
ing to  correct  specific  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices at  the  marketing  level— really  ignored 
"the  market  power  associated  with  vertical 
Integration  and  limited  competition,"  the  re- 
port says. 
Among  the  report's  significant  findings: 
The  petroleum  industry,  and  refining  espe- 
cially, is  characterized  by  high  barriers  to 
entry,  preventing  new  firms  from  being  at- 
tracted into  the  market  by  the  Industry's  ex- 
cess profits.  There  has  been  no  big  entry  Into 
refining  in  20  years. 

With  their  economic  resources  and  ad- 
vanced econometric  models  "the  major  oU 
companies  should  have  been  able  to  predict 
the  current  Increase  In  demand  for  petro- 
leum products,"  the  report  says.  "Whatever 
their  forecasts  showed,"  they  faUed  to  expand 
refinery  capacity,  to  meet  present  future  need 
the  report  says. 

Even  though  some  firms  have  plans  to 
buUd  new  refineries,  "...  the  prospects  for 
the  next  three  or  four  years  (the  period 
needed  for  construction  of  new  refineries) 
appears  bleak."  the  staff  said.  "As  demand  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  refinery  capacity, 
shortages  of  petroleum  products  will  become 
more  acute."  The  degree  of  severity  will  de- 
pend upon  prices— the  lower  they  are,  the 
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more  critical  the  shortages  will  be,  the  staff 
said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  8,  1973) 
FTO  Cites   MANiptTLATiON   in   Shortage 

(By  O.  David  Wallace) 
A  Federal  Trade  Commission  staff  study 
says  the  nation's  petroleum  shortage  is  the 
product  of  anti-competitive  practices  fos- 
tered by  government  regulations  and  ma- 
nipulated by  the  major  oU  companies  to  pro- 
tect their  profits. 

"In  the  many  levels  in  which  they  inter- 
relate, the  majors  demonstrate  a  clear  pref- 
erence for  avoiding  competition  through 
mutual  cooperation  and  the  use  of  exclu- 
sionary practices,"  the  study  said. 

The  oil  companies  "have  behaved  In  a 
similar  fashion  as  would  a  classical  mono- 
polist: They  have  attempted  to  increase  pro- 
fits by  restricting  output." 

The  only  effective  competition  has  come 
from  independent  gasoline  stations,  said  the 
staff,  and  the  study  estimated  that  1,200  in- 
dependent stations  closed  in  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year. 

"What  has  happened  here  Is  that  the  ma- 
jors have  tised  the  shortage  as  an  occasion 
to  attempt  to  debUltate,  If  not  eradicate,  the 
independent  marketing  sector." 

If  the  majors'  attempt  "is  at  all  success- 
ftU  in  diminishing  the  market  shares  of  in- 
dependents the  consumer  will  pav  dearly  for 
this  advantage,"  the  study  said. 

The  study  is  the  result  of  nearlv  two  vears 
of  work.  The  staff  obtained  answers  to  de- 
taUed  questionnaires  on  relationships  be- 
tween the  majors  and  independents.  Attor- 
neys and  economists  searched  the  files  of 
more  than  50  unidentified  cooperating  com- 
panies. Federal  and  state  regulators  provided 
data.  Executives  of  major  oU  companies  have 
been  called  before  non-public  hearings. 

The  study  was  Intensified  at  the  request 
of  Congress  and  presented  to  the  five-mem- 
ber commission  last  Monday.  The  commis- 
sion has  not  taken  any  action  or  made  the 
document  public. 

The  Associated  Press  obtained  a  copy  from 
sources  outside  the  PTC. 

Also  under  study  by  the  commissioners  Is 
a  stUl-unreleased  legal  analysis  of  possible 
actions  aimed  at  spurring  competition  in 
the  Industry.  Industry  sources  have  said 
the  analysis  recommends  a  concerted  anti- 
trust attack  on  the  biggest  companies'  con- 
trol over  pipelines.  refinUig  operations  and 
marketing. 

The  report  noted  that  Arco.  Exxon.  Gulf, 
Mobil,  Texaco,  Shell,  Standard  OU  Co  of 
California  and  Standard  OU  Co.  of  Indiana 
are  tops  across  the  board  In  the  petroleum 
industry.  As  of  1970,  the  eight  held  64  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  proved  crude  oU  re- 
serves, accounted  for  58  percent  of  the  crude 
refining  capacity  and  sold  55  percent  of  the 
gasoline  that  the  nation's  motorists  bought. 
•The  petroleum  refining  Industry  is  the 
plvotel  point  In  the  petroleum  Industry,"  the 
study  said. 

A  shortage  of  refining  capacity  has  been 
cited  as  the  root  cause  of  present  fuel  short- 
ages. The  FTC  staff  argued  that  the  refinery 
level  is  where  Industry  cooperation  and  gov- 
ernment polloies  have  granted  the  most 
power  to  the  18  major  companies. 

One  obvious  barrier  to  new  refinery  en- 
trants Is  the  estimated  $250  million  cost  of  a 
new  refinery,  the  staff  reported.  It  said  there 
has  been  no  new  entrant  in  the  refining  field 
since  1950. 

The  study  said  that  even  if  a  potential 
new  refiner  could  raise  the  money,  he'd  shv 
away. 

One  reason  cited  was  the  federal  oU  deple- 
tion aUowance,  which  provides  a  tax  credit 
for  a  proportion  of  profits  earned  on  crude 
oU.  The  purpose  was  to  encourage  oU  explo- 
ration. But  the  PTC  staff  said  that  because 
the  allowance  makes  '^rude  oil  profits  the 
least  taxable  of  any  phase  of  the  majors' 
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operations,  the  majors  claim  that  most — U 
not  all — their  profits  come  on  crude  oil. 

Through  this  simple  bookkeeping  opera- 
tion, "It  pays  to  raise  crude  prices  up  to  a 
point  where  refinery  profits  have  been  re- 
duced to  zero."  the  staff  said. 
(Newsletter,  America  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. June  29,  1973) 
FTC  Staff  Recommends  ANirrRusT  Action 
Against  Eight  Major  Oil  Companies 

A  staff  report  due  to  be  presented  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  next  week  will 
recommend  sweeping  antitrust  action  against 
the  eight  major  U.S.  i)etroleum  companies 
including  proposals  aimed  at  Inducing  com- 
petition by  compelling  dlvestltxire  of  re- 
fineries by  the  giant  firms  which  also  pro- 
duce crude  oil  and  control  marketing  opera- 
tions .  .  .  The  companies  singled  out  for 
action  are:  Exxon,  Texaco,  Gulf,  Mobile, 
Standard  OU  of  California,  Standard  OU  of 
Indiana.  Shell  and  Atlantic  Richfield  .  .  . 
The  staff  investigation  of  anticompetitive 
activities  in  the  petroleum  industry  involv- 
ing concentrated  control  of  refinery  capacity 
and  pipelines  and  related  marketing  prac- 
tices was  initiated  at  the  request  of  Sen. 
Philip  Hart  (D..  Mich.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, made  in  September,  1970  .  .  .  Sen.  Hart 
also  urged  a  probe  of  Industry  and  Federal 
Power  Commission  claims  of  a  critical  gas 
reserves  shortage,  which  led  to  refusal  by  the 
major  companies  to  comply  with  PTC  sub- 
poenas seeking  disclosure  of  their  reserves 
data.  .  .  .  Although  the  FTC  investigation 
reportedly  had  bogged  down,  dwindling  sup- 
plies of  gas  and  fuel  oil  and  splrallng  prices — 
forcing  shutdown  of  Independent  petroleum 
firms  and  gas  stations  on  a  national  scale — 
have  prompted  renewed  demands  In  Congress 
for  prompt  action  by  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion. ...  In  a  related  development  this 
week.  Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre  (D.,  NB.),  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  force  major 
oil  producers  to  abandon  their  retail  mar- 
keting operations,  warning  that  if  Congress 
does  not  act  swiftly,  a  few  major  petroleum 
companies  will  soon  completely  dominate  the 
industry's  wholesale  and  retail  functions. 


REFORMING  ELECTION  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  make 
election  day  a  national  holiday.  My  leg- 
islation, House  Joint  Resolution  652. 
would  also  shorten  the  general  election 
period  by  making  the  primaries  later  in 
the  year.  The  bill  would  also  establish 
simultaneous  voting  hours  coast  to  coast 
on  election  day. 

The  impetus  for  my  legislation  was 
the  extremely  poor  voter  turnout  in  the 
1972  election.  With  only  55  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  going  to  the  polls,  the 
United  States  had  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  lowest  percentage 
voting  countries  in  the  free  world. 

The  Senate  has  recently  passed  legisla- 
tion similar  to  my  bill  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  will  hold  hearings  and 
consider  this  proposal. 

Following  is  a  chart  which  was  com- 
piled by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  on  recent  elections  in  free  na- 
tions around  the  world : 
Figures  on  voter  participation  in  selected 
general  elections 

Country,  date  of  election,  and  participation 
of  eligible  voters; 
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Percent 

Australia,*   December  2.   1972 97 

Belgium.*  ••  November  7,  1971 91.6 

Canada,  October  30,  1972 —  74.5 

Denmark,  September  21,  1971 86.3 

France."  June  2.  1969 77.2 

Germany,'*  November  19,   1972 91.1 

India,  March  9-10,  1971 53.7 

Ireland,  June  18,  1969 75 

Italy,*  May  7-8,  1972.. 93.1 

Japan,  December  10,  1972 71.8 

Netherlands,*  November  29.  1972 82.9 

Norway,  September  7-8,  1969 80.9 

Sweden,**  September  20.  1970 88.2 

United  Kingdom.  June  8,  1970 71.  3 

•  Compvilsory  voting. 

*  •  Vote  on  Sunday. 
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THE  UNINVESTIGATED 
WATERGATE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Watergate  hearings  featuring  the  White 
House  palace  guards  continues  t<j  occupy 
the  full  stage  of  American  media  enter- 
tainment, another  administration  scan- 
dal posing  a  more  direct  and  dangerous 
threat  to  the  American  people  and  gov- 
ernment continues  almost  unnoticed. 

In  early  May  Teamsters  President 
Frank  E.  Fitz.simmons  received  the  Israel 
Silver  Anniversary  Award  for  his  efforts 
in  the  investment  of  Teamster  pension 
and  health  and  welfare  funds  in  $26,- 
000,000  worth  of  Israel  bonds. 

According  to  news  reports,  present  and 
participating  in  the  praise  of  the  Team- 
ster leader  was  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  George  Shultz.  Also  present  at 
the  Teamsters  testimonial  was  Herbert 
Stein,  chairman  of  the  President's  Coim- 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Not  only  does  it  seem  strange  for  the 
trust  funds  of  American  organized  labor 
to  be  invested  in  a  foreign  nation  but 
to  the  apparent  approval  of  two  of  the 
administration's  top  economic  advisers 
who  otherwise  express  public  concern 
over  inflation  and  the  credit  crunch. 

Thirty  days  later  we  read  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  where  the  Teamsters 
Union  was  approved  for  a  "wage  and 
benefit"  boost  averaging  slightly  more 
than  7  percent  a  year  and  reported  as — 

Helping  the  Nixon  administration  keep 
labor  settlemenus  Ui  low  gear. 

The  report  continued — 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  was  obviously 
pleased  at  the  size  of  the  tentative  settle- 
ment. "It  sounds  good"  said  one  Council  In- 
sider when  advised  of  the  major  elements  of 
the  agreement. 

Supposedly,  the  Teamsters  pay  raise 
was  found  "within  the  Government's 
'flexible'  phase  III  guidelines."  which  al- 
low wage  increases  of  5.5  percent  a  year 
unless  otherwise  approved  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  headed  by  John  T. 
Dunlop. 

Even  stranger,  is  another  report  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  linking  John  T. 
Dunlop,  who  directs  the  Government 
phase  HI  economic  controls,  as  a  stock- 
holder along  with  an  impressive  cast  of 
labor   leaders    said    to    include    George 


Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO;  Lane 
Kirland,  secretary -treasurer,  AFL-CIO; 
Alexander  Barkin,  director  of  COPE;  and 
others,  in  a  15,000-acre  resort  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Reportedly,  Dimlop  sees  no  conflict  of 
interest  over  his  Cost  of  Living  Council 
duties  and  his  venture  with  labor  leaders. 

While  the  main  show  is  in  Washington, 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  American  peo- 
ple Is  on  the  back  burner  and  receiving 
very  little  attention  and  no  investiga- 
tion. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  believe 
that  President  Nixon  knew  nothing  of 
the  actions  of  his  Attorney  General  and 
campaign  manager,  then  they  may  be 
expected  to  believe  that  he  also  knows 
nothing  of  the  deals  of  his  economic  ad- 
visors, despite  a  telegram  of  praise  from 
the  President  read  at  the  Teamster-Israel 
function  by  his  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

I  include  the  related  newscUppings: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  and  Dally  News, 

May  11,  1973] 

Israel  Honors  Teamster  Head 

(By  Claire  Crawford) 

Teamsters  President  Frank  E.  Fltzslmmons 
Is  this  year's  unlikely  "Abie's  Irish  Rose." 

Fltzslmmons  received  the  Israel  Sliver  An- 
niversary Award  last  night  for  being  Instru- 
mental in  the  Investment  of  Teamster  Pen- 
sion and  Health  and  Welfare  funds  in  »26 
million  worth  of  Israeli  bonds. 

Fltzslmmons  is  an  Irishman,  but  last 
night's  dinner  for  2,500  Teamsters  and 
Teamster  employes  was  declared  his  "Bar 
Mltzvah"  by  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Stein  went  on  to  detail  the  common  links 
between  the  Israelis  and  the  Irish,  who  have 
been  called  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

Both,  said  Stein,  have  spent  a  certain 
period  of  time  under  "the  British  yoke" — 
"though  the  Israelis  broke  It  earlier."  And 
both.  Stein  said,  have  no  oil  .  .  .  "and  to  live 
under  the  British  with  no  oil  one  must  de- 
velop a  sense  of  humor." 

Stein  went  on  to  praise  Fltzslmmons,  a 
rather  controversial  labor  leader,  as  "a  friend 
of  Israel"  and  for  his  "force  and  dUlgence." 

Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  also 
praised  Fltzslmmons  and  read  a  similar  tele- 
gram from  President  Nixon.  Atty.  Gen. 
Richard  Klelndlenst  agreed  he  was  a  good 
guy. 

But  It  was  Labor  Secretary  Peter  Bren- 
nan  who  got  the  big  hand  and  shouts  of 
"Give  'em  hell,  Pete"  from  the  lively  crowd, 
which  earlier  had  sung,  spontaneously,  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  when  it  was  played. 

Brennan  said  of  Fltzimmons,  "He's  a  real 
man.  He's  got  guts  and  he's  shown  It  and 
I'm  happy  we're  both  Americans  and  both 
Irish." 

Then  quoting  an  old  Irish  saying  which 
the  crowd  cheered,  he  said,  "May  the  wind 
always  be  at  your  back  and  may  ye  be  dead 
an  hour  before  the  devil  knows  you're  gone." 

Fltzslmmons.  who  rules  less  and  Is  there- 
fore liked  more  by  his  Junior  officers  than 
was  his  predecessor,  Jimmy  Hoffa,  was  ap- 
propriately grateful. 

He  thanked  everyone  and  spoke  of  the 
parallels  between  the  struggling  state  of 
Israel  and  the  labor  struggle  in  America. 

In  what  was  taken  as  a  reference  to  the 
Watergate  affair,  he  aald,  "There  is  no  time 
like  the  present  to  support  our  leaders  and 
uphold  the  dignities  and  morals  of  our  coun- 
try." 

He  called  Israel  "the  last  outpost  of  Democ- 
racy In  the  Middle  East." 

Israeli  Forlgn  Minister  Abba  Ebban  was 
scheduled  to  present  the  medal,  but  bowed 
out  as  "Indisposed"  after  having  a  "heavy 
schedule  the  last  few  days."  New  Israeli  Am- 
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bassador  Slmcha  Dlnltz  did  the  Job  and 
said  the  Teamsters'  Investment  made  It  pos- 
sible for  Israel  to  "not  only  support  war  but 
to  launch  peace." 

Teamsters  spokesmen  say  labor  has  always 
supported  Israel  because  the  Israeli  labor 
movement.  Histadrut.  is  the  only  free  trade 
union  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  bonds  pay  S'/j  percent  Interest.  Per- 
haps, said  one  cynical  guest.  ITT  should  have 
purchased  $25  million  worth  of  bonds  In  the 
Incumbent  Chilean  government  they  favored 
rather  than  trying  to  stop  the  opposition. 

The  evening  was  informal.  Most  of  the  dais 
guests  wore  black  tie  but  the  audience  did 
not. 

Brennan  said  be  waa  not  packing  his  leg- 
endary gun  and  seems  to  be  losing  his  Irish 
sense  of  humor  about  It.  He  said  someone 
had  started  the  story  as  "good  publicity."  but 
"I  never  carry  one." 

In  the  past  The  White  House  has  reported 
he  has  checked  a  gun  when  he  sees  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Whatever,  Brennan  went  on  to  say  he  had 
been  surprised  by  the  Indictments  of  John 
Mitchell  and  Maurice  Stans  yesterday.  "I'm 
always  surprised  ...  or  life  wouldn't  be 
worth  living."  He  said  he  had  been  traveling 
around  the  country,  and  tne  working  man 
"isn't  interested  in  Watergate  ...  a  little 
Irritated.  But  they  are  talking  about  the  high 
cost  of  living." 

They  dcn't  want  price  freezes  because  that 
means  wage  freezes,  he  said  — which  Is  also 
what  the  Nixon  Administration  says. 

The  Washington  Hilton  Ballroom  was  dec- 
orated with  shimmering  sliver  and  baby  blue 
streamers  and  a  huge  picture  of  Fltzslmmons 
with  Golda  Melr. 

The  menu  was  strictly  truck  driver's  meat 
and  potatoes.  But  In  honor  of  the  President 
of  the  biggest  international  union  in  the 
world,  It  was  called  "Tornedos  Marchand 
du  Vln  on  Toasted  Crouton"  and  "Pommes 
Parlslenne." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  29, 1973) 

Truckers  Reach  Tentative  Pact  With 
Teamsters 

Washington. — The  Teamsters  union  and 
the  trucking  Industry  reached  tentative 
agreement  on  wage-and-beneflt  boosts 
averaging  slightly  more  than  7%  a  year, 
helping  the  Nixon  administration  keep 
labor  settlements  In  low  gear. 

The  tentative  nationwide  agreement,  which 
Is  subject  to  rank-and-file  ratification,  would 
give  some  400.000  drivers  hourly  wage  in- 
creases of  35  cents  In  the  first  year  and  38 
cents  In  each  of  the  following  two  years. 
Based  on  a  current  average  hourly  wage  of 
$6.16.  the  pay  Increase  would  average  about 
6.6%  a  year. 

The  expected  hourly  pay  boosts  in  the  33- 
month  accord  would  Include  eight-cent  cost- 
of-living  Increases  guaranteed  in  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  agreement.  And.  If 
inflation  continues  as  its  present  rate,  the 
agreement's  cost-of-living  escalator  clause 
could  add  an  extra  three  cents  an  hour  to 
the  drivers'  pay  checks  in  each  of  the  second 
and  third  years.  In  any  event,  the  maximum 
cost-of-living  Increase  would  be  11  cents  an 
hour. 

Hefty  improvements  in  pension  and  health- 
and-welfare  benefits  would  amount  to  15 
cents  an  hour  In  the  first  year  and  12  Vi  cents 
in  each  of  the  following  two  years.  Employer 
contributions  for  these  fringe  benefits  cur- 
rently average  about  70  cents  an  hour. 

With  a  fifth  week  of  vacation  added  for 
drivers  with  more  than  20  years  on  the  Job 
and  an  extra  holiday  In  the  final  year  of  the 
contract,  soiirces  familiar  with  the  negotia- 
tions Indicated  the  annual  Increases  in  the 
wage-and-beneflt  package  would  average 
slightly  more  than  1%  ■ 

While  most  analysts  look  at  the  agree- 
ment In  terms  of  the  hourly  rate  by  which 
local  drivers  are  compensated,  the  drivers 
who  operate  over  long  distances  are  paid  by 
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the  mile.  The  mileage  rate,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  about  equal  to  the  hourly  rate 
on  an  annual  basis,  would  increase  0.75 
cent  In  the  first  and  second  years,  and  by 
0.5  cent  in  the  third  year.  The  current  rate 
is  15.3  cents  a  mile. 

seen  VnTKIN  GtnOELINES 

Both  sides  claimed  the  tentative  settle- 
ment wrapped  up  at  6  a.m.  yesterday  after 
an  all-night  negotiating  session  vras  within 
the  government's  "flexible"  Phase  3  guide- 
lines. These  guidelines  allow  wage  increases 
of  5.5%  a  year,  plus  frlnge-beneflt  improve- 
ments of  0.7%  annually. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  was  obvi- 
ously pleased  at  the  size  of  the  tentative 
settlement.  "It  sotmds  good,"  said  one  coun- 
cil Insider  when  advised  of  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  agreement. 

Labor  Secretary  Peter  Brennan  congratu- 
lated the  Teamsters'  negotiating  committee 
for  doing  "a  fine  Job  for  the  welfare  of  your 
membership,  for  your  country  and  Its  fu- 
ture." W.  J.  Usery  Jr.,  head  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  also 
showed  up  at  a  gathering  of  the  committee 
here  yesterday  to  praise  the  unionists  for 
managing  to  reach  agreement  well  ahead  of 
the  expiration  date  of  the  current  contract. 

In  addition  to  Its  moderate  size,  the  tenta- 
tive agreement  averts  a  guideline  negotiating 
crisis  m  the  talks  government  officials  have 
viewed  as  the  "most  crucial"  In  this  heavy 
bargaining  year.  The  current  36-month  con- 
tract that  gave  the  drivers  wage  Increases 
alone  totaling  about  $2  an  hour  expires  at 
midnight  tomorrow. 

The  agreement  was  hammered  out  In  the 
talks  that  began  May  10  between  the  Team- 
sters and  Trucking  Employers  Inc.,  the  In- 
dustry's major  bargaining  arm.  There  had 
been  a  general  understanding  well  before  the 
formal  talks  started,  however,  that  the  aver- 
age hourly  pay  increases  would  be  about  40 
cents  a  year. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  25.  1973] 

Strange  Bedfellows  From  Labor,  Business 
Own  Dominican  Resort 

(By  Jonathan  Kwltny) 

Punta  Cana.  Do.minican  Republic. — Here 
on  the  eastern  tip  of  this  nation,  an  unlikely 
assortment  of  Yankee  Imperialists — labor 
leaders,  employers  and  mediators — have  es- 
tablished a  semlprivate  resort  in  tne  sun. 
complete  with  tobacco  plantation. 

As  a  result,  hundreds  of  Dominicans  who 
used  to  live  here — farming,  fishing,  feasting 
their  eyes  on  the  white  sands  and  on  the 
azure  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Carib- 
bean— have  had  to  get  out,  for  a  small  price. 

The  cast  of  Imperialists  Includes  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFI^-CIO;  Lane 
Klrkland.  the  AFL-CIO's  secretary-treasurer; 
John  T.  Dunlop.  the  former  labor  mediator 
and  Harvard  dean  who  directs  the  govern- 
ment's Phase  3  economic  controls;  Theodore 
Kheel,  the  New  York  lawyer,  professional 
labor  mediator  and  |>erlodlc  champion  of 
liberal  causes;  Alexander  Barkan,  director  of 
COPE,  the  AFL-CIO's  political  arm;  and  Ed- 
ward J.  Carlough,  president  of  the  sheet 
metal  workers. 

All  are  stockholders  In  the  15,000-acre 
Punta  Cana  resort  and  plantation.  And, 
except  for  Mr.  Meany,  they  are  frequent 
visitors  here,  according  to  the  secretary  In 
Punta  Cana's  booking  office  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

seafarers  and  seatrain 

Punta  Cana's  60  stockholders  also  include 
Keith  Terpe,  president  of  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican division  of  the  seafarers'  union,  and 
Joseph  Kahn  and  Howard  Pack,  chalrniati- 
and  president  of  Seatrain  Lines  Inc.,  which 
employs  members  of  Mr.  Terpe's  union.  Sea- 
train also  negotiates  contracts  with  the  mas- 
ters, mates  and  pllote  union,  whose  members 
include  Lane  Klrkland.  Seatrain  ships  dock 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  twice  a  week. 

The  secretary  at  the  booking  office  says 
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she  can't  remember  any  visit  to  the  resort 
by  Mr.  Kahn  or  Mr.  Pack.  She  says  Mr. 
Terpe  last  showed  up  about  a  year  ago  That 
was  about  the  time  he  was  indicted  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  misappropriation  of  union 
funds.  He  denies  the  charge,  and  trial  is 
pending. 

Neither  Mr.  Dunlop  nor  Mr.  Kheel  sees  a 
conflict  of  Interest  in  participation  In  Punta 
C^na  with  labor  leaders.  Mr.  Dunlop  sayi=  he 
put  all  his  stock  in  a  blind  trust  when  he 
became  Phase  3  czar,  adding:  "I  haven't  the 
vaguest  idea  what  I  own  or  don't  own."  He 
says  he  has  been  to  Punta  Cana  only  about 
twice, 

Mr.  Kheel  points  out  he  is  a  private  coun- 
sel, not  a  government  official.  "Nobody  is 
required  to  come  before  me,"  he  says.  "If 
they  don  t  think  I'll  be  Impartial,  they  won't 
go  to  me.  I  Just  see  to  It  that  I  give  them 
all  the  facts,  and  It's  up  to  the  parties  to 
make  any  objection  they  want  to." 

START    OF    STORY 

The  Punta  Cana  story  began  in  December 
1968,  when  a  man  named  Carlos  Manuel 
Rodriguez  Valeras  walked  into  the  Superior 
Land  Court  in  Santo  Domingo.  He  said  he 
owned  the  land  that  now  Is  Punta  Cana  but 
had  lost  his  deed  and  wanted  a  new  one. 

Accordingly,  on  Dec.  13,  1968,  the  classified 
advertising  section  of  the  newspaper  El 
Carlbe  carried  a  small  notice  saying  that  any- 
one who  cared  to  challenge  the  claim  should 
come  forward. 

Three  days  later,  not  one  farmer  or  fisher- 
man had  crossed  the  Jungle  from  the  prop- 
erty to  the  courthouse,  140  miles  by  road,  to 
file  a  challenge.  No  one  else  had  filed  a  chal- 
lenge, either.  So  on  Dec.  16,  the  court  gave  a 
fresh  deed  to  Mr.  Rodriguez.  One  year  and 
two  days  later,  on  Dec.  18.  1969,  he  sold  It  for 
$115,000  to  Ccddelreisa.  a  new  corporation. 

Soon  after  tlie  corporation  acquired  title, 
evictions  began,  with  compensation.  "Under 
Dominican  law,"  explains  Mr.  Kheel.  who  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion. "It  Is  necessan-  to  pay  squatters  who 
have  been  there  a  considerable  time."  Local 
residents  now  say  the  payments  ranged  from 
$50  to  $70  a  family 

Most  of  the  families,  who  weren't  anxious 
to  sell  In  the  first  place,  considered  the  pay- 
ments Inadequate. 

"SOLDIERS    FROM    PALACE" 

But  when  they  balked,  according  to  several 
current  residents  who  won't  let  their  names 
be  used  because  they're  dependent  on  the 
Punta  Cana  resort  In  various  ways,  "soldiers 
came  from  the  palace" — the  palace  of  Presi- 
dent Joaquin  Balaguer — and  told  the  people 
to  get  out  or  be  chased  out. 

Many  got  out.  Lacking  land  now.  they  felt 
forced  to  sell  their  cows,  chickens  and  other 
livestock  and  equipment  at  far  below  value. 

Court  records  In  Higuey,  the  provincial 
capital,  show  that  about  75  men  petitioned 
for  the  right  to  stay  on  the  land  or  receive 
more  money  for  it.  They  were  turned  down. 
After  forced  eviction,  many  former  residents 
slipped  or  cut  their  way  through  Coddetre- 
isa's  barbed  wire  and  tried  co  plant  crops  on 
the  land  they  had  farmed.  Fifteen  men  served 
Jail  terms  for  doing  this  repeatedly. 

Today,  the  Punta  Cana  resort  consists  of 

10  cabins  plus  a  main  building  that  contains 

several  extra  bedrooms,  an  office,  a  dining 

room   and   Trader   Frank's   Shipwreck   Bar. 

There  is  also  a  recreation  house  featuring 

Plng-Pong,  darts  and  a  television  set.  Each 

cabin  has  tile  flooring,  a  sitting  room  and 

>wo  bedrooms  with  twin  beds. 

'    Punta  Cana  has  been  opven  18  months  and 

[has  received   plugs   In  the  American  press. 

^tlll,  most  guests  are  Coddetrelsa  stockhold- 

-'ers  and  their  families  and  friends,  most  of 

whom  pay  full  price. 

The  original  members  of  Coddetrelsa — an 
acronym  for  Companla  de  DesarroUo  (devel- 
opment) Turlstlco,  a  Resldenclal  e  Indus- 
trial, S.A. — were  Mr.  Terpe  of  the  seafarers, 
who  first  informed  the  other  American  In- 
vestors about  the  property;  Mr.  Kheel;  the 
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AFI^-CIO's  Mr.  Klrkland;  Jay  Schafrann.  a 
law  partner  of  Mr.  Kiieers  who  has  since 
Joined  another  law  Arm;  Charles  Cahlll.  an 
American  living  la  the  Caribbean  area  who 
was  brought  In  at  Mr.  Terpe's  suggestion  to 
b«  resident  manager  of  Coddetrelsa,  and 
three  Dominicans  headed  by  Frank  Ranlerl. 
who  Is  a  Santo  Domingo  businessman  and 
son  of  the  Italian  consul  In  Santo  Domingo. 

In  October  1970,  Mr.  Cahlll  was  fired  as 
manager  and  Mr.  Ranlerl  took  over  the  com- 
pany's ofQce  In  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  Kiieel  says  h©  himself  Is  by  far  the 
largest  stockholder,  with  Mr.  Ranlerl  next 
and  no  one  else  with  more  than  5%.  He 
says  Mr.  Meany  has  only  1%  and  has  never 
been  to  Punta  Cana,  although  a  large  oil 
painting  of  the  resort  by  Mr.  Meany,  done 
from  a  photograph,  decorates  Mr.  Ranlerl's 
office. 

So  far,  court  records  Indicate,  $518,000  ha« 
been  Invested  in  Punta  Cana,  and  two  new 
lodge  buildings  with  room  for  a  total  of  80 
persons  are  scheduled  for  next  year.  Mr. 
Kheel  says  the  resort,  planned  as  "essen- 
tially a  middle-class  place,"  Is  operating 
"slightly  In  the  red."  The  first  tobacco  crop 
has  yet  to  reach  market. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  6, 1973] 
Cost  op  Living  Counch- 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Sooner   or  later— and   hopefully   sooner — 
the  Nixon  administration  will  decide  on  the 
price  and  wage  "goals"  for  Phase  IV,  and 
whether  or  not  those  goals  should  be  achieved 
by  setting  out  specific,  nujnerlcal  guidelines. 
The  biggest  Issue,  at  the  moment,  is  wheth- 
er to  publish  a  specific  wage  standard,  like 
the  6.6  percent  limit  on  wage  increases  that 
was  used  In  Phase  II. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  John  T.  Dunlop,  the 
tough  and  experienced  labor  negotiator  who 
beads  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU,  views  the 
6.5  percent  pay  standard  with  distaste.  "I  do 
not  believe  a  policy  can  be  encompassed 
within  a  single  number,"  Dunlop  says,  "and 
I  believe  that  attempts  to  Identify  a  policy 
with  a  number  are  a  mistake." 

Others  disagree.  For  example,  former  Pay 
Board  member  Arnold  Weber,  asked  to  con- 
sult on  the  shape  of  Phase  IV,  thinks  that  the 
prospective  success  of  Phase  IV  hinges  on  the 
use  of  "specific  and  Identifiable"  standards 
so  that  business  and  labor  leaders  will  know 
what  Is  expected  of  them.  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns  agrees. 

In  the  fight  that  Is  developing  over  this 
principle.  Dunlop  has  the  support  of  Treas- 
urv  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz.  who  agrees 
that  the  real  test  of  responsible  wage  be- 
havior Is  continued  stabilization  of  total 
compeiiaatiou  in  the  private  economy. 

What  Dunlop  and  Shultz  have  going  for 
them  U  the  fact  that  typical  wage  behavior 
has  been  decidedly  "responsible"  so  far  this 
year,  with  union  leaders  concentrating  on  im- 
proving fringe  benefits,  which  don't  get 
cranked  Into  cash  wage  percentage  gains 
that  make  the  headlines. 

Ruffling  through  stacks  of  paper  In  his 
COLC  office,  Dunlop  Insists  that  one  number 
cant  handle  the  complicated,  differentiated 
labor-management  problems.  The  Phase  II 
Pay  Board,  he  Insists,  paid  lip  service  to  6.5 
percent  while  sweeping  under  the  rug  bigger 
chunks  of  increases  sneaked  through  by  both 
union  and  management  representatives  who 
were  simply  smarter  than  the  Pay  Board. 

He  claims  that  the  Price  Commission's 
much  advertised  assertion  that  It  would  not 
approve  price  Increases  that  reflected  wage 
boosts  higher  than  6.6  percent  (plus  .7  per- 
cent for  fringes)  Is  a  phony. 

"You  need  a  separate  wage  standard  to 
deal  with  separate  problems,  or  to  deal  with 
Inequities,"  Dunlop  says.  "Bometlmes,  you 
have  to  compare  a  wage  request  with  some- 
body else's.  Or  It  may  have  to  be  In  dollar 
terms    rather    than    percentages.    What    It 
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comes  down  to  Is  that  you  need   a   whole 
family  of  standards." 

He  argues  that  5.5  per  cent  can  bo  too 
little  In  dealing  with  very  low  levels  of  pay, 
as  In  the  dress  industry,  and  too  high  In 
others,  as  for  plumbers.  "These  guys  who  In- 
vented guidelines  have  never  settled  a  damn 
strike  in  their  lives."  Dunlop  angrily  Insists. 
On  the  practical  side,  Dunlop  says,  the  5.5 
per  cent  tends  to  become  a  floor,  rather  than 
a  celling.  "It's  a  hell  of  a  position  lo  put  a 
union  leader  In,"  he  says.  "They  go  back  to 
the  rank  and  file,  and  they  say:  S-i.  you 
only  took  what  they  offered.'  " 

Yet,  a  specific  wage  standard,  accompa- 
nied by  a  specific  price  goal,  is  of  great  sym- 
bolic importance.  The  public  has  an  easy-to- 
understand  concept  of  what  the  stabiliza- 
tion program  is  all  about,  and  the  program 
Is  easier  to  administer. 

But  above  all  other  considerations,  the 
single  number,  highly  puollclzed.  provides 
a  self  enforcing  tool  for  businessmen  deal- 
ing with  non-unionized  labor,  and  for  small- 
er unions  not  subject  to  Dunlop's  personal 
arm-twisting. 

For  the  future,  the  critical  thing  will  be 
the  behavior  of  prices.  Tlie  wage  modera- 
tion so  far  this  year  is  unlikely  to  continue, 
with  or  without  a  specific  Phase  IV  guide- 
line, if  inflailon  in  food,  gasoline  and  other 
raw  materials  prices  coniinues  out  of  hand. 

Barry  Bosworth  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion has,  I  think,  the  right  perspective  on 
this  Issue.  The  strict  5.5  per  cent  guideline 
of  Phase  II  was  correct,  and  a  key  to  its  suc- 
cess. That  ntimber  did  In  fact  provide  a 
celling,  and  helped  in  the  deceleration  of 
wage  increases. 

But  a  new  number,  for  Phase  IV,  could  be- 
come a  target  instead  of  a  ceiling.  Thus,  It 
probably  would  make  sense  to  continue  the 
Phase  ni  5.5  per  cent  'voluntary"  standard 
unchanged  so  long  as  ac'i-ual  wage  Increases 
aren't  creating  trouble.  But  this  would  have 
to  be  coupled  with  a  firm  commitment  to  go 
back  to  a  more  rigid  guideline  If  wages, 
over-all,  get  out  of  hand. 

What  would  help,  more  than  the  rules, 
would  be  a  tougii  attitude  on  both  prices 
and  wages  by  Shultz,  Dunlop  &  Co.  Dunlop 
has  done  a  good  Job  on  the  wage  side.  But 
for  prices.  Phase  in  has  been  a  disaster. 

We  probably  need  to  go  back  to  a  separa- 
tion of  the  pay  and  price  functions,  coupled 
with  an  affirmative  statement  from  the  price- 
controllers  that  registers  some  belief  In  the 
controls  business,  rather  than  apologies  for 
controls,  or  promise  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast 
as  possible.  If  that's  too  much  for  the  ctu:- 
rent  crop  of  controllers  to  swallow,  they 
should  quit  and  let  somebody  eLse  take  over. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  12.  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed 
a  column  written  by  Mr.  Jude  "Wanniski 
appearing  in  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  setting  forth  a  strong 
defense  of  President  Nixon  with  respect 
to  the  current  Watergate  hearings  over 
in  the  Senate. 

The  column  speaks  for  Itself  and  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
One  of  the  17  Percent  Defends  Mr.  Nixon 
(By  Jude  Wanniski) 

Although  there  may  have  been  some  wa- 
vering In  the  rough  spots.  It  has  never  been 
difficult  for  quite  a  few  Americans — 17 7o  of 
us  according  to  Gallup — to  believe  Richard 
Nixon  Is  telling  the  truth  when  he  says  he 


was  not  Involved  In  the  planning  or  cover- 
up  of  Watergate. 

Indeed,  the  week  of  John  W.  Dean  III  that 
persuaded  many  Americans  the  President 
must  be  guilty  had  the  opposite  effect  ou 
this  embattled  minority  group  of  Nixon  be- 
lievers; the  assumption  of  Mr.  Nixon's  verac- 
ity and  Innocence  was  steadily  reinforced. 

That  basic  assumption  took  shallow  root 
among  most  Americans  with  the  very  first 
reports  of  the  Watergate  break-In.  A  year 
ago.  Mr.  Nixon's  most  devoted  admirers 
simply  Judged  that  he  was  too  good  a  man  to 
be  Involved  In  any  way  with  so  sordid  a 
business.  His  critics  have  always  believed 
that  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  Is  unscrupulous, 
capable  of  anything.  But  at  least  at  the  start, 
they  too  seemed  to  judge  that  their  nemesis 
of  more  than  a  quarter  century  would  never 
be  so  foolish  as  to  risk  the  scandal  of  the 
century  In  order  to  find  out  what  Larry 
O'Brien  was  saying  on  the  telephone. 

These  varied  judgments  came  easily  to 
Americans  because  they've  had  more  e.xpo- 
sure  to  Richard  Nixon  than  to  any  other  per- 
son In  public,  political  life.  After  27  years  on 
stage,  he  has  been  so  thoroughly  dissected 
and  analyzed  that  there  Is  almost  nothing  we 
don't  know  about  the  man.  Friends  and  foes 
agree  he's  solitary,  resilient,  combative,  In- 
telligent, moody  and  short-tempered  under 
stress,  prone  to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole, 
capable  of  pettiness  and  magnanimity,  mod- 
erately puritanical,  and  distinctly  lacking  In 
style,  flair,  charisma  or  what  have  you. 

\ve  also  know  that  In  27  years  of  political 
life  he  has  never  been  caught  In  a  lie.  He  has 
pushed  and  pulled  on  the  truth,  Infuriating 
his  critics  with  his  "trlckness."  his  ability  to 
twist  weakness  to  advantage.  But  so  far  as 
the  public  record  shows  he's  never  been 
nailed  to  an  out-and-out  falsehood.  If  he  had 
lied  and  been  caught,  by  now  we  surely  would 
have  been  reminded  of  it. 

STRETCHING    THE    IMAGINATION 

Knowing  him  as  well  as  we  do,  neither 
friend  nor  foe  should  be  able  to  Imagine  him 
vowing,  as  New  York  City  mayoral  candi- 
date Mario  Blaggl  did,  that  he  did  not  take 
the  fifth  amendment  In  testimony  before  a 
grand  jury,  knowing  all  the  while  that  con- 
clusive proof  to  the  contrary  w^as  at  hand.  It 
Is  only  slightly  less  Implausible  to  Imagine 
him  thinking  he  could  get  away  with  an  un- 
equivocal denial  of  the  Watergate  cover-up; 
he  would  have  to  believe  that  men  like  Archi- 
bald Cox,  Elliot  Richardson  and  Sam  Ervln 
would  faU  asleep  while  the  network  of  cover- 
up  con^lrators  remained  silent,  and  Im- 
prisoned, In  order  to  preserve  his  place  In  his- 
tory. To  a  President  who  spent  his  first-term 
reading  about  the  most  secret  decisions  of 
his  administration  in  Jack  Anderson's  col- 
umn, It  would  have  taken  monumental  opti- 
mism to  think  he  could  get  away  with  It  at 
all. 

These  surmises  allow  us  to  assume  the 
President  is  innocent  even  while  we  keep  an 
open  mind  to  his  possible  gvUlt.  But  there 
are  two  surmises  that  cut  against  the  grain. 
The  first  is  that  Mr.  Nixon,  if  he  really 
wanted  to  clear  himself  In  a  hurry,  would 
have  Issued  a  definitive  statement  on  what 
really  happened.  As  It  Is,  he  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  who  has  something  to 
hide.  But  if  the  President  did  not  orchestrate 
Watergate  or  his  cover-up,  he  would  no  more 
be  able  to  Issue  a  definite  statement  at  this 
point  than  Is  Ben.  Ervln  or  Mr.  Cox.  To  do  so, 
he  would  have  to  pick  and  choose  among  the 
myriad  statements,  allegations,  recollections, 
and  denials  of  guilt  of  a  host  of  his  subordi- 
nates. This  is  a  process  the  Ervln  Committee 
wUl  find  dlfflctilt  even  after  months  of  ex- 
tensive hearings;   for  the  President  to  now 
throw  together  his  theory  of  what  happened 
would  be  as  Inappropriate  as  his  1970  faux 
pas  when  he  announced  the  guilt  of  Charles 
Manson  before  the  Jury  rendered  Its  verdict. 
The  other  surmise  that  cuts  against  the 
grain  is  that  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  all  these 
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dismal  things  were  going  on  aU  around  Mr. 
Nixon  at  the  White  House  and  he  didn't  know 
about  them.  Again,  friend  and  foe  credit  the 
man  with  Intelligence,  tenacity,  inqulsltlve- 
ness;  It's  hard  to  believe  these  virtues  be- 
came Inoperative  In  the  face  of  Watergate. 

Yet  we  learned  from  Mr.  Dean,  the  person 
who  so  far  more  than  any  other  sought  to  im- 
plicate the  President  by  Tilling  all.  that  the 
President  did  not  understand  "the  full  im- 
plications" of  the  cover-up  until  March  21 
of  this  year.  The  president  himself  told  us 
that  this  was  the  day  on  which  he  learned 
of  "a  real  possibility  that  some  of  these 
charges  were  true." 

Mr.  Dean,  who  admits  to  being  a  central, 
active  participant  in  the  cover-up,  was  not 
moved  to  tell  the  President  about  those  Im- 
plications from  June  19,  1972  to  March  21. 
The  thrust  of  his  testimony  was  that  he  as- 
sum.ed  all  through  this  period  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  generally  aware  of  White  House 
Involvement  in  the  cover-up  even  as  he  was 
repeatedly  telling  the  nation  that  there  was 
none.  It's  also  clear  from  this  testimony  that 
he,  Dean,  also  assumed  the  President  wasn't 
fully  informed  on  the  specifics  of  the  cover- 
up;  otherwise,  there  Is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  Mr.  Dean  should  have  been  driven  to 
seek  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Nixon  on  March  21 
In  order  to  catalog  many  of  those  details. 

NO   "FIRST-HAND"    KNOWLEDGE 

No  matter  how  Mr.  Dean  chooses  to  char- 
acterize the  bulk  of  his  testimony.  It  could 
In  no  way  be  considered  "first-hand"  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Nixon's  complicity  In  the  cover- 
up.  Nearly  every  point  he  attempted  to  make 
to  that  end,  beginning  with  his  Sept.  15  con- 
versation with  the  President,  rests  solely  on 
his.  Dean's,  Impression  of  what  was  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  mind. 

The  only  evidence  that  fits  into  Sen.  Bak- 
er's category  of  first-hand  knowledge  was  two 
bits  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Nixon,  the  two 
remarks  Mr.  Dean  remembers  as  Mr.  Nixon 
having  made  on  March  13  regarding  a  mU- 
Uon  dollars  of  hush  money  and  executive 
clemency  for  Howard  Hunt. 

The  President's  recollection  of  these  re- 
marks— as  reflected  in  an  unofficial  second- 
hand account  of  his  meetings  with  Mr.  Dean 
is  that  these  subjects  flrst  came  up  In  his 
March  21  meeting,  and  that  he.  the  Presi- 
dent, ridiculed  the  idea  of  paying  blackmail, 
and  that  he  only  then  learned  from  Mr.  Dean 
that  Charles  Colson  had  discussed  the  idea 
of  executive  clemency  with  Hunt. 

These  impressions  and  recollections  on  Mr. 
Dean's  part  are  nevertheless  damaging  to  the 
President  If  we  are  willing  to  place  a  higher 
degree  of  faith  In  Mr.  Dean's  memory  than 
In  Mr.  Nixon's  veracity.  Yet  If  what  Mr.  Dean 
remembers  discussing  with  Mr.  Nixon  on 
March  13  actually  was  a  part  of  the  March 
21  conversation,  there  Is  no  Irresolvable  con- 
flict between  the  two. 

The  fact  that  these  two  Nixon-Dean  talks 
were  only  a  week  apart,  a  frantic  week  for 
Mr.  Dean,  and  that  Mr.  Dean  made  no  notes 
of  them  but  reconstructed  them  from  mem- 
ory In  June,  must  also  weigh  In  the  balance. 
But  more  than  that,  the  Dean  recollection 
imparts  a  strange  coloring  to  the  two  meet- 
ings; the  sequence  has  an  Inner  Implauslbil- 
Ity.  one  that  might  be  credible  only  if  we 
can  believe  Mr.  Dean  looked  on  the  President 
as  a  person  por.sessed  of  child-like  naivete. 

On  the  13th.  according  to  Mr.  Dean,  here 
Is  the  President  telling  him  a  million  dollars 
hush  money  Is  no  problem  and  that  Hunt 
has  been  promised  executive  clemency.  A 
week  later,  Mr.  Dean  the  lawyer  sits  down 
with  Mr.  Nixon  the  lawyer  and  explains  to 
him  "the  full  implications"  of  all  this. 

Along  the  way  In  the  meeting  of  the  21st, 
Mr.  Dean  Informs  the  President  "that  Kalm- 
bach  had  been  used  to  raise  funds  to  pay 
these  seven  individuals  for  their  silence  .  .  . 
and  for  this  cover-up  to  continue  it  would  re- 
quire more  paying  and  more  money.  I  told 
him  that  the  demands  of  the  convicted  Indl- 
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viduals  were  constantly  increasing."  Why  did 
Mr.  Dean  bother  to  bring  all  this  up  on  the 
21st  if  Mr.  Nixon  not  only  knew  about  It  a 
week  earlier,  but  also  was  nonchalant  in 
agreeing  to  pay  blackmail? 

The  unofficial  White  House  account  of  that 
Nixon-Dean  meeting  of  the  aist,  as  relayed  to 
the  Ervln  Committee  via  telephone  by  Presi- 
dential Counsel  Fred  Buzhardt,  asserts  that 
Mr.  Dean  "stated  Hunt  was  trying  to  black- 
mall  Ehrllchman  about  Hunt's  prior  plumber 
activities  unless  he  was  paid  what  ultimately 
might  amount  to  $1  million.  The  President 
said  how  could  It  possibly  be  paid.  "What 
makes  you  think  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
that?"  Stated  It  was  blackmail,  that  It  was 
wrong,  that  It  would  not  work,  that  the  trath 
would  come  out  anj'way.  Dean  had  said  that  a 
Cuban  group  could  possibly  to  used  to  trans- 
fer the  pyayments.  Dean  said  Colson  had  talk- 
ed to  Hunt  about  executive  clemency." 

Two  days  after  this  meeting,  Mr.  Dean 
went  to  Camp  David.  There's  some  disagree- 
ment on  whether  he  was  asked  before  he 
went  or  after  he  got  there  to  write  a  full  re- 
port on  Watergate,  but  no  dispute  that  he 
was  asked  to  write  a  report.  Neither  did  Mr. 
Dean  testify  that  he  was  asked  to  write  a 
doctored  version  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
truth.  Thus,  we  are  supposed  to  believe  that 
the  President  and  his  chief  of  staff.  Mr. 
Haldeman,  were  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Dean 
wTlte  the  Indictment  that  would  surely 
guarantee  the  President's  Impeachment. 

Of  course,  what  Mr.  Dean  did  write  at 
Camp  David  (Exhibit  No.  29  In  the  Senate 
Committee)  does  not  form  the  basis  for  arti- 
cles of  Impeachment  against  the  President.  It 
Implicates  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Magruder, 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  In  the  Watergate 
cover-up,  but  pins  Watergate  directly  and 
solely  to  G.  Gordon  Liddy:  "He  told  me  that 
this  was  his  operation  that  had  gone  bad  .  .  . 
I  asked  him  if  anyone  from  the  WH  was  in- 
volved in  any  w.iy  and  he  said  no." 

Furthermore,  instead  of  encompassing  Mr. 
Dean's  alleged  desire  to  end  the  cover-up  and 
remove  the  "cancer"  from  the  presidency, 
his  Camp  David  report  not  only  makes  no 
mention  of  his  "first-hand"  knowledge  of 
President  Nixon's  involvement,  but  also  exon- 
erates Charles  Colson.  According  to  Mr. 
Dean's  Senate  testimony,  Mr.  Nixon  himself 
told  Mr.  Dean  on  March  13  that  Hunt  was 
promised  executive  elemency  by  Mr.  Colson. 
Yet  at  Camp  David,  Mr.  Dean  writes:  "Col- 
son talked  with  Blttman  [Hunt's  attorney) 
again  and  told  him  that  he  couldn't  give  a 
hard,  and  fixed  committment  (sic) ,  but  that 
as  Hunt's  friend  he  would  do  everything  he 
could  to  assist  Hunt  In  getting  clemency  In 
approximately  a  year."  Thus  Mr.  Dean's 
story  In  March  viras  far  different  than  it  was 
before  the  Ervln  committee  in  June. 

Mr.  Dean  so  coolly  and  consistently  stuck 
by  the  testimony  he  laid  out  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  that  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
he  doesn't  believe  the  story  he  has  told. 
Which  is  why  it  Is  so  generally  agreed  that 
his  testimony  was  "credible,"  that  he  has 
"credibility."  But  It  Is  not  only  possible  that 
his  perspective  has  been  warped  during  the 
passage  from  the  pro-Nlxon  to  the  antl-Nlxon 
phase  of  his  personal  odyssey.  It  Is  demonstra- 
bly so.  It's  possible  to  believe  he  has  told 
the  truth,  yet  Is  not  to  be  believed,  that  In 
reconstructing  the  past  year  from  memory 
he  has  rearranged  the  furniture,  a  foot  here, 
a  foot  there. 

How.  though,  is  it  possible  that  Richard 
Nixon,  the  smart,  tenacious  pro  of  27  years 
experience,  could  remain  for  so  long  in  the 
dark?  Mr.  Dean  himself  seemed  almost  out- 
raged, in  retrospect,  that  the  President  last 
August  would  t«ll  the  American  people  that 
he.  Dean,  Counsel  to  the  President,  had  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  Watergate  and 
found  no  one  at  tno  White  House  Involved. 
He  didn't  conduct  any  Investigation,  he  told 
the  Senate  committee,  and  he  hadn't  even 
talked  to  the  FYesUient.  Mr.  Dean  !mplle.s 
he  was  used. 
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And  yet.  as  his  Camp  David  memoirs  In- 
dicate, he  talked  to  the  mastermind  of  Wa- 
tergate, G.  Gordon  Llddy.  and  Liddy  told  him 
"It  was  his  operation  that  had  gone  bad," 
that  no  one  at  the  White  House  was  Involved, 
It's  odd  Mr.  Dean  wouldn't  consider  this  an 
important  bit  of  information  for  the  Presi- 
dent as  having  been  dug  out  by  Dean.  Funny. 
too,  that  he  could  absolve  Press  Secretary 
Ronald  Zlegler  of  knowtag  the  facts  because 
he.  Dean,  kept  Zlegler  In  the  dark.  Wouldn't 
It  be  unusual  If  Mr.  Zlegler,  on  one  of  his 
frequent  trips  to  the  Oval  Office,  hadn't  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Nixon  that  Mr.  Dean  says  every- 
thing is  okay,  the  White  House  is  clean?  And 
that  throughout  the  period  to  March  21,  Mr. 
Nixon  was  being  fed  similar  reports  emanat- 
ing from  Dean  and  others. 

As  a  whole,  Mr.  Dean's  testimony,  like 
Chinese  food,  weis  only  momentarily  filling. 
Its  bland  delivery  made  It  palatable,  but  upon 
a  second  viewing  and  third  and  fourth  read- 
ing It  Is  unsatisfying.  How  much  more  meaty 
It  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  able  to 
testify  that  last  August,  or  In  September  or 
February,  he  had  confronted  the  President 
with  the  cover-up. 

But  he  never  did  and  so  aU  he  really  has  la 
an  Inipresslon  that  the  President  knew,  must 
have  known,  and  unrecorded  recollections  of 
conversations  that  took  place  on  March  13.  or 
was  It  the  21st? 

No.  so  far  as  the  Dean  testimony  Is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  now  easier  to  presume  the  Presi- 
dent's Innocence.  As  It  unfolded,  even  aa 
Americans  either  exulted  or  despaired  over 
the  President's  guilt,  a  great  wave  of  relief 
spread  over  that  number  of  us  who  are  stUl 
prepared  to  believe  a  man  we  have  kno*-n  for 
most  of  otir  lives  than  to  trust  In  the  mo- 
tives, the  memory  and  the  vantage  point  of 
a  young  man  we  have  not  even  known  for  27 
days. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AWARD 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1973 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Naval  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory  at 
Port  Hueneme,  which  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  California,  recently  was 
honored  by  being  chosen  the  winner  of 
the  1973  Secretary  of  the  Na\T  Environ- 
mental Protection  Award.  Knowing 
Capt.  E.  M.  Saimders.  commanding  of- 
ficer, and  the  personnel  in  his  command, 
it  is  not  diflacult  to  understand  why  they 
were  chosen  for  this  av^'ard.  I  send  them 
my  most  sincere  congratulations,  and 
know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
reading  a  newspaper  article  tliat  de- 
scribes this  event: 

Navy's  Envoionmental  Award  Won  By  NCEL 

The  Naval  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory 
(NCEL)  at  Port  Hueneme  was  today  named 
winner  of  the  1973  Secretary  cf  the  Navy 
Environmental  Protection  Award. 

In  a  presentation  this  morning  before  340 
NCEL  employees.  Robert  D.  Nesen.  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Navy  for  financial  manage- 
ment, presented  a  trophy  to  Capt.  E.  M. 
Savinders.  commanding  officer  of  the  labora- 
tory. 

NCEL  was  Judged  best  In  Its  ca-egi-ry — 
naval  research  and  development  acti  -itles — 
for  "the  most  significant  envircnmentai  pro- 
tection program  during  the  year." 

The  laboratory's  envlroi'ment.il  protection 
program  included  the  Navy  Environmental 
Protection  Data  Base,  of  which  the  labora- 
tory Is  deputy  program  manager:  polhitlon 
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control  and  or  ahatement  devit-cs  new  ben- 
eficial envlroumental  projects;  Identifica- 
tion of  new  pollution  problems;  Interagency 
workshops  and  seminars,  and  dissemination 
of  printed  materials  to  various  environmen- 
tal groups. 

The  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Navy  In 
congratulating  the  winners  said  "the  selec- 
tion of  the  winning  activities  presented  a 
challenge  to  the  environmental  experts  .  .  . 
the  types  and  extenslveness  of  environmental 
programs  which  have  been  Initiated  by  In- 
dividual commands  within  the  past  year  arc 
Indicative  of  the  environmental  awareness 
which  has  been  created  among  our  military 
and  civilian  personnel." 


ENEMIES   OF   THE   PEOPLE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  York 
Times  columnist  and  author  Tom  Wicker 
was  one  of  many  individuals  whose  name 
appeared  on  the  "master  list"  of  enemies 
prepared  by  the  Nixon  administration. 

In  a  recent  column  entitled  "Enemies 
of  the  People,"  V/icker  writes  of  his  re- 
action to  this  development. 

I  now  submit  the  column  for  the  col- 
lective attention  of  this  body: 

Enemies  or  the  People 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Chicago. — I  have  had  a  mixed  reaction  to 
being  named  on  a  long  "master  list"  of  en- 
emies of  Ftlchard  Nixon  and  his  Administra- 
tion, and  on  another  list  of  "less  than 
twenty"  pp.rticalar  enemies  that  Mr.  Jolin 
Dean  forwarded  on  Sept.  14,  1971,  to  an  aide 
of  Mr.  H.  R.  Ilaldoman. 

My  first  emotion  was  plain  indignation. 
Like  most  of  the  American  people,  I  tend — 
probably  too  much  so  in  any  case — to  iden- 
tify the  President  with  the  nation,  hence 
with  its  people.  I  know  I  am  not  an  enemy 
of  the  nation  or  of  the  people,  and  I  resent 
any  such  sugcestion. 

But  I  nl.5o  felt  a  flash  of  fear.  I  have  rela- 
tives, children,  who  could  be  hurt:  like  any- 
one else,  I  have  human  flaws  that  clever  in- 
vestigators might  exploit  and  a  reasonably 
good  name  of  which  I  am  Jealous. 

But  natural  indignation  and  ignoble  fear 
quickly  faded  In  a  kind  of  puzzlement.  I 
would  never  have  expected  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  list  me  as  a  friend,  nor  do  I  want 
any  Administration  to  do  so.  But  I  had  always 
thought  that  political  conflict  was  In  the  na- 
ture of  "agreeing  to  disagree" — that  no  mat- 
ter how  bltt«r  and  vigorously  expressed  their 
political  dlfTcrences  might  become,  political 
opponents  could  maintain  a  clvU  relation- 
ship and  be  mutually  respectful  at  least  of 
the  rights  and  Integrity  of  the  other. 

In  his  last  years  in  office,  for  example. 
President  Johnson  would  have  had  every  rea- 
son— if  he  thought  about  it  at  all — to  be 
strongly  resentful  of  my  expressed  attitude 
on  his  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But 
it  never  occurred  to  me  then  that  I  or  any- 
one would  be  placed  by  him  on  a  list  of  "en- 
emies" to  "screw"  through  tax  investigation 
or  other  abuses  of  governmental  power.  Nor 
do  I  believe  the  Johnson  Administration  did 
any  such  thing;  the  Nixon  Administration's 
determination  to  "get"  or  "screw"  political 
opponents,  even  potential  opponents,  by  any 
means,  illesal  or  otherwise,  seems  to  me  far 
beyond  any  reasonable  view  of  the  nature  of 
democracy,  or  any  generally  accepted  political 
practice. 

Even  so.  I  was  also  amazed  In  reading 
the  "master  Ust,"  the  smaller  Dean  list,  and 
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a  "priority"  Ust  of  enemies  prepared  by  Mr. 
Charles  Colson,  another  Nbcon  aide,  to  dis- 
cover how  ludicrous  all  this  listing  was.  Not 
that  most  of  the  people  on  the  lists  are  not 
estimable;  but  what  were  these  Important 
men  doing,  in  their  high  offices,  taking  time 
out  from  the  great  national  affairs  to  put 
down  the  names  of  movie  .stars,  reporters, 
businessmen,  political  contributors  and  the 
like,  f.s  "enemies"  demanding  surreptitious 
counterattack? 

Prom  the  most  powerful  institution  in  the 
world,  did  these  retty  men  have  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  gaze,  with  fear  and 
paranoia,  at  outspoken  citizens,  and  call  them 
"enemies"  for  beincj  so'' 

In  fact,  the  comti'-opera  aspects  of  the 
"enemies"  lists  tempted  me  to  the  kind  of 
flippancy  and  derision  that  the  witty  Ken 
Galbralth — himself  on  the  "master  list" — re- 
cently recommended  as  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  the  Nixon  Administration.  All  sorts  of 
wisecracks  suggest  themselves — "The  King's 
honors  list."  for  example — but  the  truth  Is 
that  however  ludlcrou.s  they  may  be,  these 
lists  are  not  really  funny. 

They  are  sad.  They  are  sad  because  they 
show  that  even  great  power  could  not  make 
of  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  aides  .anything  but 
small  and  fearful  men  They  are  sad  because 
they  disclose  a  great  nation  being  led  by 
men  unworthy  of  her  and  her  history.  They 
are  sad  because  they  represent  so  graphically, 
for  so  many  people,  the  last  crumbling  of  il- 
lusion— the  final  evidence  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing magical  or  ennobling  about  the  Presi- 
dency, nothing  about  American  power  that 
makes  it  less  corrupting  than  any  other  brand 
of  power. 

But  if  the  enemy  lists  are  sad  for  those 
reasons,  like  so  many  other  aspects  of  the 
Watergate  revelations,  they  are  hopeful,  too. 
Disillusionment  is  enllt^htenment;  to  know 
things  as  they  are  is  better  than  to  believe 
things  as  they  seem.  The  lists  confirm  what 
the  1970  interna!  '-ecurlty  plan  and  the 
EUsberg  break-in  suggested — that  the  Water- 
gate burglary  itself  was  only  the  tip  of  the 
knife,  that  American  democracy  has  been 
retrieved  in  the  nick  of  time  from  the  police 
state  it  so  nearly  became. 

That  is  why,  once  indignation  and  fear 
had  passed,  the  temptation  to  laugh  had  been 
overcome,  and  puzzlement  had  turned  to 
sadness,  I  kn2w  I  belonged  on  those  lists.  Of 
such  people  as  those  who  compiled  them,  and 
the  man  they  served  so  zealously,  who  would 
not  be  an  enemy? 
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HOW  MUCH  DOES  IT  COST 
TO  RUN  A  CITY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDUN.1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague 
H.  R.  Gross  recently  compared  the  costs 
of  Washington,  D.C..  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lou  Hiner.  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Indianapolis  News,  commented 
on  it  in  ills  column  of  July  7.  1973: 

District  of  Columbia  BuDctr  Fas  E.xcej,ds 
Indianapolis 
(By  I.ou  Hiner  Jr.) 
One  member  oi  Congress  believes  the  city 
fathers  of  the  naiiuns  capital  should  visit 
Indianapolis  to  find  out  about  a  few  econ- 
omies In  city  gover;imcnt. 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gros=;.  R-Iowa,  a  former  Indian- 
apolis radio  newscaster,  compares  the  $1.2 
bUlion  Washington  city  budget  with  the 
$288.5  million  Indianapolis'  outlay.  The  D.C. 
budget  Includes  S187.5  million  In  Federal 
funds,  quite  an  Increase  over  the  $37  million 
of  1963. 


"Compare  the  42,000  municipal  employes 
In  Washington  with  the  9.600  In  Indianapolis, 
a  city  of  almost  Identical  population,"  Gross 
says. 

Continuing  his  dialogue  on  Washington  fis- 
cal matters.  Gross  adds : 

"Because  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, it  has  the  highest  and  most  con- 
stant payroll  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  the 
country,  yet  one  out  of  every  six  persons 
Is  on  welfare  rolls. 

"As  of  today.  Washington  owes  the  U.S. 
Treasury  $970  million.  It  is  buUdlng  a  sub- 
way system  whioh  city  officials  told  Congress 
would  cost  $2.5  billion  and  be  paid  for  out 
of  receipts  from  fare  boxes.  It  Is  now  esti- 
mated to  cost  at  least  $4  bUllon  and  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  guaranteed  $1.2  billioa 
of  the  subway  bonds." 


YOUNGSTOWN  MODEL  CITIES  PRE- 
SENTS EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
TO  A  NATIONAL  MODEL  CITIES 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973,  I  received  a 
letter  and  enclosure  from  Mr.  Kenneth 
Carpenter,  executive  director  of  the 
Youngstovinn  Model  Cities  program.  In 
his  letter,  Mr.  Carpenter  advised  me  of 
Youngstown  Model  Cities'  participation 
in  a  national  Model  Cities  Conference, 
and  requested  that  I  place  the  report  on 
Youngstown  Model  Cities'  educational 
programs  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I,  therefore,  insert  Mr.  Carpenter's  letter 
and  the  Youngstown  Model  Cities  pres- 
entation in  the  Record  at  this  time.  The 
letter  and  presentation  follow: 

CrrT  OP  Youngstown. 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  July  10.  1973. 
The  Honorable  Charles  Carnet, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Youngstown  Model  Cities 
participated  In  a  national  Model  Cities  Con- 
ference titled  "Lessons  Learned,"  at  which 
time  we  presented  our  educational  programs. 

Since  this  presentation  the  program  has 
gained  national  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  Model  Cities  has 
developed. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  presenta- 
tion and  requesting  that  you  enter  it  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  so  that  other  cities 
throughout  the  country  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  this  experience. 

Thanking  you  in  advance. 
Yours  truly, 

Kenneth  Carpenter. 

Executive  Director. 


Elementary    and    Secondary    Programs 
(By  Dr.  Ronald  Richards) 

In  Youngstown  there  is  an  Elementary 
Guidance  Program  In  two  model  neighbor- 
hood schools.  This  is  only  one  component  of 
the  model  cities  educational  program.  It  is 
not  the  whole  thing.  There  Is  also  a  Con- 
cerned Parent  Organization  dealing  with 
parent-school  communication;  a  Tutorial 
Aides  Program  provided  help  for  children  In 
the  various  schools  within  the  model  neigh- 
borhood; and  a  Breakfast  Program  con- 
ducted in  model  neighborhood  schools. 

The  Elementary  Guidance  Program  grew 
out  of  specific  requests  and  demands  by  par- 
ent groups  to  the  model  cities  staff  and  di- 
rectors in  early  1970.  At  the  same  time 
Youngstown    University    was   developing  a 
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new  masters  program  in  counseling. 

Specific  concerns  expressed  by  model 
neighborhood  residents  included: 

( 1 )  Lack  of  parental  participation  in  the 
schools  and  the  planning  of  the  programs. 

(2)  A  high  number  of  underachlevers, 
drop-outs  and  push-outs  In  model  neigh- 
borhood schools. 

(3)  Lack  of  sensitivity  among  school  staff 
to  the  special  needs,  problems,  values  and 
special  strengths  of  students  In  model  neigh- 
borhood areas. 

(41  Lack  of  any  kind  of  guidance  services 
being  provided  at  the  elementary  level.  This 
point  was  trtie  not  only  In  model  neighbor- 
hood schools  but  In  the  entire  city  of  Youngs- 
town. 

The  planning  and  preliminary  discussions 
went  on  for  about  a  year.  In  1970.  a  guidance 
consortium  was  established  which  involved 
the  model  cities  agency,  the  Youngstown 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  University. 

ROLES     OF     EACH     PARTICIPANT     IN     THE 
CONSORTIXTM 

Model  cities  provided  the  major  costs  of 
funding,  nearly  100%  of  the  total  direct  costs 
of  the  program.  They  coordinated  the  pro- 
gram with  other  educational  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, they  were  to  monitor  the  Imple- 
mentation and  evaluation  of  the  program  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year. 

The  Board  of  Education  administered  the 
project,  hired  the  staff  and  supervised  them, 
provided  office  space,  building  facilities  and 
general  administrative  support  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Youngstown  University  released  one  guid- 
ance faculty  member  to  work  as  consultant 
or  program  director  for  the  first  year.  This 
cost  was  also  paid  by  Model  Cities.  Also,  the 
University  provided  support  in  planning,  In 
meeting  with  parents  and  In  program  evalu- 
ation. 

The  Immediate  objective  of  the  program 
was  to  develop  a  program  where  none  had 
existed  before;  a  program  which  involved 
parents;  a  program  which  addressed  Itself  to 
the  special  needs  of  students,  the  develop- 
mental needs  which  may  or  may  not  be  met. 

There  were  several  specific  goals  they 
aimed  for  by  the  end  of  the  first  year: 

(1)  To  have  clarified  a  role  definition  for 
the  counselors  who  were  hired  for  this  pro- 
gram. They  seemed  rather  obvious  and 
should  have  been  worked  out  before  hand 
but  elementary  counseling  can  be  variously 
defined  depending  on  the  expectations  and 
orientations  of  people  involved.  They  were 
reeking  a  role  that  would  be  effective  in  the 
setting  where  they  were. 

(2)  Wanted  regular,  on-going  contacts  be- 
tween parents  and  teachers  throughout  the 
program. 

Long  range  program  objectives  addressed  to 
the  child  were  based  upon  the  developmental 
needs  of  all  children : 

(1)  Need  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  one's  own  behavior; 

(2)  Need  realistic  and  generally  favorable 
appraisal  of  self; 

(3)  Need  affective  and  socially  acceptable 
ways  of  relating  to  others.  For  example  peers, 
adults,  authority  figures  and  younger  chil- 
dren; 

(4)  Need  understanding  of  world  of  work 
and  education  and  the  role  of  schooling; 

(5)  Need  effective  problem  solving  and  de- 
cision-making strategies; 

(6)  Need  understanding  of  human  be- 
havior and  especially  why  people  do  things 
they  do; 

(7)  Need  awareness  of  other  people. 

In  terms  of  staffing  and  Implementing  the 
program  there  was  one  certificated,  full-time 
counselor  assigned  to  each  school  and  one 
secretarial  assistant  who  was  a  model  neigh- 
borhood resident. 

The  University  supervisor  worked  half- 
time  between  these  schools.  The  University 
supervisor's  role  was  working  closely  with 
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counselors  in  planning,  organizing  and  offer- 
ing specific  guidance  services  within  the 
schools.  He  assumed  a  primary  responsibility, 
along  with  the  counselors,  for  meetings  and 
contact  with  model  neighborhood  residents 
and  teachers.  F^irther,  because  they  were  un- 
able to  find  counselors  specifically  trained 
for  elementary  school  guidance,  the  super- 
visor acted  as  a  consultant  to  them  in  terms 
of  the  development  of  this  role. 

The  counselor's  role  focussed  around  three 
major  components: 

(1)  Counseling — addressed  Itself  speclfl- 
cELlIy  to  the  children,  individually  or  In  small 
groups. 

(2)  CoJwuZfofion — entailed  talking  to  a 
student,  helping  him  plan  whUe  actually 
not  counseling.  Also  consultation  with  teach- 
ers was  included  in  this  component. 

(3)  CoordiTUition — Included  many  suppor- 
tive guidance  activities,  testing  programs, 
case  studies.  Information  gathering,  referral 
to  outside  agencies  or  specialists,  etc. 

Developmental  and  remedial  activities  are 
another  aspect  of  the  counseling  program. 
Developmental  activities  Include: 

Classroom  or  large  group  guidance  activi- 
ties, conducted  by  the  coimselor  with  the 
teacher  assisting.  They  are  regularly  con- 
ducted sessions.  They  are  structured  pro- 
gratXLB  tising  such  mechanism  as  role  play 
and  discussion  to  teach  understanding  and 
recognition  of  feelings,  attitudes  common  to 
children.  Further  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
skills  of  communicating  with  each  other  In 
groups. 

Counseling  with  small  groups.  Many  chil- 
dren have  common  problems  which  are  not 
amenable  to  the  teacher.  They  are  gathered 
In  small  groups  of  four  to  eight  children 
and  met  regularly  by  the  counselor.  These 
problems  Include  such  things  as  shyness, 
low  self-image,  social  isolation,  etc. 

Other  developmental  activities  Include  In- 
service  training,  consultation  to  teachers; 
and  parent  contacts. 

The  evaluation  of  the  program  Is  difficult 
because  the  present  duration  of  the  pro- 
gram is  only  seven  months.  The  evaluation 
team  was  from  Model  Cities  with  model 
neighborhood  residents,  along  with  princi- 
pals and  staff  members. 

They  felt  the  guidance  program  is  a  viable 
means  of  dealing  with  special  needs  of  chil- 
dren. There  was  an  overwhelming  opin- 
ion that  it  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded to  other  schools.  Parents  reported 
changes  In  their  children  In  such  areas  as 
attitude  of  children  toward  school.  Improved 
social  adjustment,  and,  In  a  few  cases,  Im- 
proved academic  performances. 

Within  the  school  changes  occurred  such 
as  a  steady  Increase  in  the  frequency  of 
counselor-teacher  contacts.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  teachers  were  not  working 
closely  with  the  counselors  but  by  the  end 
of  the  year  they  were  very  much  involved. 


THE  HONORABLE  JIM  SMITH  OF 
OKLAHOMA 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  certainly  saddened  when 
I  heard  of  the  tragic  accident  which 
took  the  life  of  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  and  one  whom  I  considered  a 
friend.  Beyond  any  question,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  Members  during  his 
service  in  the  House.  Later,  in  his  posi- 
tion as  Administrator  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  he  continued  to 
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provide  the  same  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding which  he  had  as  a  Member. 
I  do  not  ever  recall  asking  for  assistance 
when  it  was  not  cheerfully  given. 

I  join  with  others  in  expressing  my 
sympathy  to  his  family,  but  also  to  re- 
assure them  of  the  warm  affection  and 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
of  us. 


APPELLATE  REVIEW  OF  SENTENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
more  important  areas  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  the  manner  in  which 
convicted  felons  are  sentenced.  Wide- 
spread disparities  in  sentencing,  not  un- 
common under  present  practices  and 
procedures,  imdermine  respect  for  the 
law  and  the  institutions  responsible  for 
applying  the  law. 

On  January  3,  1973, 1  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  for  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tences arising  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States.  The  bill  also  calls  upon 
the  States  to  adopt  similar  measures. 

This  legislation  provides  that  a  de- 
fendant may  file  an  appeal  on  the 
groimds  that  the  sentence  imposed  bears 
no  reasonable  relstionship  to  the  crime 
committed,  given  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding commission  of  the  crime.  In 
other  words,  this  legislation  Ls  directed 
at  insuring  the  application  of  a  most 
basic  principle  of  legal  justice — that 
similarly  situated  individuals  be  treated 
alike. 

Support  for  legislation  to  achieve  this 
objective  has  been  received  from  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws — the  Brown  Com- 
mission— and  the  ABA  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, as  it  is  widely  accepted  that  in- 
appropriate sentencing  disparities  are 
harmful  to  the  victim,  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  the  defendant. 

It  is  especially  important  to  enact  this 
reform  because  of  the  crucial  role  which 
sentencing  plays  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  two  basic  purposes  of  sen- 
tencing are  to  provide  an  appropriate 
penalty  for  violation  of  the  law,  and  to 
deter  the  commission  of  future  crimes 
by  the  offender.  In  order  for  these  ob- 
jectives to  be  accomplished,  both  the 
public  and  the  offender  must  believe  that 
the  law  is  being  appUed  with  equity  and 
fairness. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  con- 
tained an  article  which  discussed  this 
topic  in  some  detail,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
U.S.   Courts   Acting  To   End   Disparitt   m 

Prison    Terms — Tristate    Second    Circuit 

Will  Set  Up  a  Panel  To  Experiment  With 

Nlw  Procedures 

(By  Lesley  Oelsner) 

A  broad  effort  to  end  the  "irrational  and 
disparate  sentencing"  of  defendants  In  the 
Federal  courts  In  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
Vermont — ha  part  by  experimenting  with 
such  innovations  as  three-Judge  sentencing 
panels — was  announced  yesterday  by  the 
chief  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  here. 
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The  effort  Is  "long  overdue,"  Chief  Judge 
Irving  R.  Kaufman  said  In  announcing  the 
plan. 

"Irrational  ar.d  desperate  sentencing  exists 
nationwide,  and  our  local  courts  are  not  Im- 
mune from  Us  effects,"  he  said. 

Sentencing  practices  In  America  have  fallen 
Into  a  "hodgepodge,"  he  went  on,  and  the 
program  announced  yesterday  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  reform  In  "courts  across 
the  country." 

PREVIOUS   REFORMS    LIMITEO 

Previous  court  reform  efforts  have  been 
limited,  generally  applying  to  only  one  covu"t. 
Last  fall,  for  Instance,  the  State  Appellate 
Division  here  set  up  a  three-Judge  "sentenc- 
ing panel"  system  In  State  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Bronx.  Under  It  a  Judge  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  sentence  a  defendant  until  he  has 
discussed  the  case  with  two  other  Judges. 
Several  other  courts  In  the  nation  have  simi- 
lar system. 

Under  the  plan  announced  yesterday  a 
14-member  committee  of  Judges,  prosecu- 
tors and  lawyers  drawn  from  New  York  State. 
Connecticut  and  Vermont — which  make  up 
the  Second  Circuit  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
system  will  begin  at  once  to  draw  up  new 
sentencliig  procedures. 

The  committee  headed  by  the  former  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit,  J.  Edward  Lumbard,  will 
set  up  esperlmental  programs  In  district 
courts,  study  the  "ration  and  depth"  of  sen- 
tencing disparities,  analyze  previous  reform 
proposals  and  make  recommendations. 

A   VOLUNTARY   PROGRAM 

The  experimental  programs  will  be  con- 
ducted on  a  "voluntary"  basis.  Judge  Kauf- 
man said,  with  the  consent  of  the  Judges  In 
the  various  courts,  and  variations  on  the 
three-Judge  panel  plan  are  likely  to  be  tried. 
At  present  the  District  Court  In  Brooklyn  1b 
the  only  one  In  the  circuit  using  such  a 
system. 

Judge  Kaufman  said  the  Lumbard  com- 
mittee would  also  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions made  recently  for  the  Federal  courts 
here  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

These  recommendations  include  follow-up 
Inquiries  by  Judges  to  And  out  what  became 
of  the  defendants  they  sentenced,  explana- 
tions of  each  sentence  at  the  time  of  imposi- 
tion and  "frank"  presentence  conferences 
between  all  the  parties  In  a  case. 

In  addition  the  association  committee 
urged  three-Judge  panels. 

Beyond  that,  the  Lumbard  committee  will 
also  analyze  a  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  under 
which  sentences  would  be  reviewed  by  a  panel 
of  district  Judges. 

DISPARmZS  APPARENT 

The  basic  aim  of  all  the  reforms  Is  to 
eliminate  differences  In  the  way  defendants 
convicted  of  the  same  crime  are  treated. 
Modern  penal  thinking  stresses  "punishment 
to  suit  the  individual"  rather  than  the  crime, 
and  thus  most  experts  believe  that  at  least 
some  differences  In  sentencing  are  both  per- 
missible and  advisable.  However,  it  Is  now 
generally  agreed  that  differences  In  sentenc- 
ing go  beyond  what  is  Justified. 

A  study  by  The  New  York  Times  last  fall 
found  vast  sentencing  dispswities  in  both 
state  and  Federal  courts  here.  The  study, 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
three-Judge  sentencing  program  in  the  Bronx, 
found  disparities  that  reflected  differences  in 
defendants'  economic  status,  in  race,  in  geog- 
raphy and   In   the  Judges'  personalities. 

The  Times  found,  for  Instance,  that  whites 
get  shorter  prison  terms  than  nonwhites. 
Records  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  for 
hscal  1970,  for  example,  showed  that  the 
average  sentence  of  whites  was  42.9  months 
but  that  of  nonwhite  Inmatee  57.5  months. 

In  drug  cases  the  average  sentence  for 
whites  was  61.1  months;  for  nonwhite,  81.1 
months. 
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Defendants  represented  In  the  Federal 
courts  by  private  counsel  fared  far  better 
than  those  represented  by  court-appointed 
counsel,  the  study  showed.  And  the  study  also 
found  that  defendants  sentenced  in  Federal 
Court  in  Brooklyn  averaged  longer  terms 
than  those  sentenced  In  Federal  Court  In 
Manhattan — a  point  stressed  again  last  spring 
by  the  bar  association  committee. 

INADEQUATE     GUIDELINES    NOTED 

Robbery,  for  e.xample — as  the  bar  associa- 
tion pointed  out — draws  an  average  term  of 
152  months  in  Brooklyn  and  100  months  In 
Manhattan. 

The  disparities  come  about.  Judge  Kaufman 
said  in  an  interview.  !n  part  because  of  the 
"conflicting  alms  and  purpo.«;es  of  our  crimi- 
nal Justice  system — rehabilitation,  isolation 
and  retribution." 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem,  though,  ac- 
cording to  another  Federal  Judge,  Marvin  E. 
Prankel  of  the  Manhattan  court,  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  guidelines  and  laws  for  Judges  to 
follow  in  sentencing. 

Judge  FYankel,  who  wrote  a  book,  "Criminal 
Sentences,"  last  winter  in  which  he  described 
the  situation  as  "lawless,"  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Lumbard  committee.  Another  ap- 
pointee Is  former  United  States  Attorney 
Whitney  North  Seymour  Jr.,  who  has  criti- 
cized sentencing  on  the  ground  that  well-to- 
do  white-collar  criminals  fare  far  better  when 
sentenced  than  poor  people  charged  with 
such  crimes  as  auto  theft. 

The  problem  of  disparate  sentencing  is  dec- 
ades old,  but,  as  Judge  Kaufman  put  it,  it 
has  remained  "submerged  for  many  years." 

"Recently,"  he  said,  "the  issue  has  been 
brought  into  the  open,  and  the  tUne  is  long 
overdue  for  the  bench  and  the  bar  to  take 
the  lead  in  re-examining  the  question." 

Five  other  Federal  Judges  are  on  the  com- 
mittee: James  T.  Foley,  chief  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  In  Albany;  Harold  R.  Tyler  Jr. 
of  the  Manhattan  court;  Robert  C.  Zampano, 
New  Haven;  John  T.  Curtln.  Buffalo,  and  Ed- 
ward R.  Neaher,  Brooklyn.  Paul  Curran, 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  Robert  Morse,  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District,  have 
also  been  appointed. 

Other  members  are  Patrick  Wall,  a  trustee 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Society;  Murray  Mogel,  chief 
of  the  Legal  Aid's  Federal  defender  unit; 
John  S.  Martin  Jr.,  former  assistant  solicitor 
general  of  the  United  States  and  former  as- 
sistant United  States  attorney,  and  James  M. 
LaRossa,  former  Legal  Aid  lawyer. 

Robert  D.  Lipscher,  executive  of  the  Fed- 
eral circuit  will  be  secretary. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  recognize  and  participate  in 
Captive  Nations  Week  ceremonies  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  increasing  mutual  ef- 
forts to  move  closer  in  areas  of  trade, 
cultural  exchange,  arms  control,  and 
other  subjects  including  procedure  to 
avoid  world  military  conflict. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
world  powers  can  lead  to  discussions 
about  the  relief  of  those  1  billion  people 
living  In  captive  nations — people  whose 
hopes  for  a  better  world  can  only  be 
realized  if  the  Soviet  Union  policy  to- 
ward them  is  changed.  Viewed  in  that 
light,  our  continued  support — spiritual 


and  cultural — of  captive  nations  is  more 
important  than  ever  before.  We  reafBrra 
that  support  of  our  statements  in  the 
House  today. 


SAVE   NEW   YORK   CITY'S    35-CENT 
TRANSIT  FARE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
adequate condition  of  mass  transit  fa- 
cilities in  many  of  our  big  cities  is  a 
prime  factor  in  the  excessive  use  of 
private  cars  in  urban  areas,  which  in 
turn  exacerbates  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution and  the  energy  crisis.  Unfortu- 
nately, funding  for  mass  transit  has  re- 
ceived short  shrift  from  Congress,  de- 
spite the  energetic  efforts  of  many  urban 
Members,  and  public  transportation  sys- 
tems suffer  increasing  operating  deficits 
and  lack  of  financing  for  capital  im- 
provement. 

As  a  result  of  such  financial  difficul- 
ties, the  Port  Authority  PATH  transit 
system  in  New  York  City  raised  its  fare 
from  35  cents  to  50  cents  a  ride,  and  the 
New  York  City  public  bus  and  subway 
system  Is  under  pressure  to  raise  its  fare 
from  35  cents  to  a  sum  which  could  be 
as  high  as  60  cents.  A  fare  hike  of  this 
magnitude  Is  imthinkable,  but  any  fare 
hike  is  tragic,  hitting  at  the  working  peo- 
ple, students  and  schoolchildren,  and  the 
elderly,  all  of  whom  are  dependent  on 
public  transportation.  More  people  will 
turn  to  private  automobiles  for  trans- 
portation in  the  New  York  urban  area, 
the  already  appalling  air  pollution  of  the 
city  will  be  increased,  and  excessive 
amounts  of  gasoline  will  be  consumed. 
All  possible  action  must  be  undertaken 
at  the  city.  State,  and  Federal  level  to 
preserve  the  3 5 -cent  fare. 

WCBS-TV  in  New  York  recently 
broadcast  two  fine  editorials  on  the  ur- 
gent need  to  find  methods  of  preserving 
the  35-cent  transit  fare,  and  I  am  in- 
cluding them  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record  : 

[WCBS-TV  Editorials] 
The  Fark  OmfsTioN 

A  big  question  Is  looming  larger  for  New 
Yorkers.  It  Is  the  fare  question.  Can  the  35 
cent  transit  far©  be  saved? 

The  issue  Is  clear.  Unless  sufficient  tax 
funds  can  be  found  to  subsidize  existing 
transit  fares  In  New  York  City,  the  cost  for 
a  single  ride  on  a  bus  or  subway  could  go 
from  35  cents  to  as  high  as  60  cents  next 
year. 

How  could  this  happen?  Well,  two  years 
ago.  Mayor  Lindsay  and  Gov.  Rockefeller 
agreed  to  a  patchwork  subsidy  system  to 
keep  fares  at  35  cents.  Now  that  arrangement 
Is  coming  to  an  end.  Mayor  Lindsay  has  put 
no  new  money  Into  the  city  budget  to  sub- 
sidize the  basic  transit  fare  ne.xt  year.  Gov. 
Rockefeller  and  the  legislature  took  no  ac- 
tion this  year  to  give  additional  state  help 
to  subsidize  the  fare. 

So  the  city  faces  a  fare  crisis,  one  that 
could  confront  the  city  with  a  major  tran- 
sit strike  next  March.  Bus  and  subway  fares 
could  rise  bo  high  that  many  riders  would 
abandon  transit,  crowding  roads  with  cars, 
clouding  the  air  with  pollution. 
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Obviously,  something  has  to  be  done  to 
save  the  35  cent  fare,  and  lower  it  If  possible. 
The  first  thing  the  city  must  do  is  demon- 
starte  that  its  leaders  agree  that  the  far©  la 
worth  saving.  A  coalition  should  be  formed 
to  save  the  fare,  one  that  pulls  together 
leaders  of  the  city's  major  businesses,  civic 
groups  and  its  diverse  communities. 

The  coalition  to  save  the  fare  should  In- 
sist that  candidates  for  mayor  agree  to  work 
for  a  common  approach  to  subsidizing  the 
fare,  and  urge  the  governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture to  take  action  on  transit  subsidies  In 
the  special  session  coming  up  this  summer. 

New  York  City  can  save  the  fare.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  city  have  got  to  get  together 
and  agree  on  an  approcah  before  they  can 
get  action  from  Albany. 

PATH  Fares 

Recently  the  Port  Authority  decided  to 
raise  fares  on  its  PATH  transit  system,  from 
35  cents  to  50  cents  a  ride.  It  chose  the  wrong 
path. 

The  Port  Authority  explained  that  it  was 
raising  fares  because  its  deficits  were  too 
high.  No  one  would  argue  that  the  deficits 
are  climbing.  But  the  Port  Authority  chose 
the  wrong  way  to  offset  them. 

By  raising  transit  fares  on  the  PATH  sys- 
tem, the  Port  Authority  is  likely  to  encourage 
more  commuters  to  abandon  trains  and  use 
their  cars.  One  traffic  expert  estimates  that 
higher  PATH  fares  will  cause  a  ten  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  cars  coming  Into 
Manhattan  from  New  Jersey. 

VPhat's  more,  the  Port  Authority  is  taking 
this  step  at  a  time  when  federal  environ- 
mental officials  have  called  for  drastic  steps 
to  cut  the  number  of  cars  moving  between 
New  York  City  and  New  Jersey  as  the  best 
means  of  easing  the  region's  air  pollution 
problem. 

Did  the  Port  Authority  have  any  alterna- 
tive? It  did  indeed.  It  could  have  chosen  to 
raise  its  tolls  on  bridges  and  tunnels  linking 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  These  tolls  have 
not  been  raised  since  they  were  established 
in  1928.  In  fact,  they  provide  special  bargain 
rates  for  communters  who  drive  into  Man- 
hattan every  day,  25  cents  each  way.  That's 
half  as  much  as  the  new  PATH  fare  would  be. 

If  the  Port  Authority  had  raised  its  bridge 
and  tunnel  tolls,  it  could  have  used  these 
funds  to  hold  the  PATH  fare,  encouraging 
mass  transit  use,  discouraging  auto  use  and 
air  pollution. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING'S  "BY  THE 
PEOPLE" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Public  Broadcasting's  "by  the  People" 

What  began  this  winter  as  an  experiment 
in  "public  access"  television  has  become  so 
successful  and  jwpular  that  the  experiment 
has  expanded  into  a  full  fledged,  twlce-a- 
week  series. 

The  exjjeriment  is  By  the  People,  the  Maine 
Public  Broadcasting  Network's  weekly  tele- 
vision program  produced  by  the  people  who 
live  in  Maine. 

And,  this  month,  By  the  People  will  expand 
to  a  twlce-a-week  series,  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  at  7:30  pjn.,  on  MPBN's  three 
television  channels  and  on  WCBB,  Channel 
10  in  Augusta.  This  new  schedule  is  the 
result  of  the  many  requests  of  groups  and 
Individuals  who  want  to  make  use  of  By 
the  People's  air  time. 

When  it  began  in  January,  the  program 
was  the  first  effort  to  give  the  public  contin- 
uous, regular  access  to  air-time,  by  Inviting 
them  to  appear  on  and  produce  their  own 
television  show.  Groups,  organizations,  and 
Individuals  have  been  able  to  use  half  an 
hour  on  Maine  public  television  to  make 
presentations,  to  talk,  show  films,  and  slides, 
or  to  do  whatever  they  want  (within  the  rea- 
sonable limits  of  "fair  play"  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communication  Com- 
mission) .  It  has  been  a  series  for  people  who 
normally  don't  have  access  to  television  time, 
which  is  why  it's  called  a  public  access  series. 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing newspaper  article  from  the  Daily 
Kennebec  Journal  in  Augusta,  Maine, 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
This  article  chronicles  the  rise  to  success 
of  an  experimental  program  of  the  Maine 
Public  Broadcasting  Network,  "By  the 
People" — a  weekly  program  produced  by 
Maine  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  "By  the  Peo- 
ple" to  be  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
great  potential  of  public  television  in 
this  Nation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
authorization  for  public  broadcasting  is 
scheduled  for  consideration  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  later  this  week,  I  commend 
the  following  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 
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and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Annapolis  that 
it  expresses  its  deepest  sympathy  upon  the 
death  of  Sam  Lorea,  an  outstanding  Anna- 
politan  and  sometimes  affectionately  referred 
to  as  the  "goodwill  ambassador  of  Annap- 
olis"; and 

Be  It  further  resolved  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  Annapolis  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  his 
family. 


AMBASSADOR  OF  GOODWILL 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  sympathy  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sam  Lorea,  Annapolis'  "Ambassa- 
dor of  Goodwill." 

Sam  was  known  to  thousands  of  resi- 
dents and  visitors  to  Maryland's  capital 
city  as  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  un- 
relenting patriotism,  and  true  sincerity. 
His  friends  knew  no  economic,  occupa- 
tional, or  racial  boundaries.  They  ranged 
from  the  professor  to  the  waterman,  and 
from  the  politician  to  the  mechanic.  He 
will  be  deeply  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
knew  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  insert  a  copy  of  the  resolution  which 
was  recently  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
city  council  of  Annapolis  which  clearly 
captures  the  feelings  if  jam  Lorea's 
many  friends  upon  his  death : 

Resolution 

A  resolution  to  express  the  sympathy  of 
the  City  of  Annapolis  upon  the  passing  of 
Sam  Lorea. 

Whereas,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1973, 
Sam  Lorea  died  at  home  on  Prince  George 
Street  In  the  City  of  Annapolis;  and 

Whereas,  Sam,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  his  countless  friends,  was  an  In- 
stitution in  the  City;  and 

Whereas,  his  demise  will  leave  a  void  In 
the  community;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  a  strong  and  patriotic 
supporter  of  his  country,  his  state,  county 
and  the  City  of  Annapolis;  and 

Whereas,  he  numbered  the  high  and  the 
mighty  of  this  country  as  his  friend  along 
with  the  poor  and  the  less  fortunate;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  an  extremely  kind  person 
with  strong  opmions;  and 

Whereas,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Annapolis  feel  that  his  passing  will 
mark  the  end  to  a  special  era  In  Annapolis: 

Now  therefore :  Be  It  resolved  by  the  mayor 


WATERGATE— AS  SEEN  BY  BRITISH 
MP 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

[From  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 

June  22,  1973) 

British  MP  Charges  Watergate  Ikvestiga- 

tions  Being  Used  in  an  Attempt  To  De- 
stroy Nixon 

As  an  indication  of  British  reaction  to  the 
Watergate  affair,  the  Press-Scimitar  is  pub- 
lishing this  signed  article  by  Angiis  Maude, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  blunt  language,  Maude  raises  some  56- 
rious  questions  about  the  conduct  of  the 
investigations  now  going  on  and  possible 
motives   behind   them. 

The  author  clso  points  to  President  NiX' 
on's  achiei'ements  and  the  possible  damage 
to  the  American  people  if  Watergate  results 
in  the  President's  undoing. 

The  article  first  appeared  in  the  London 
Express. 

(By  Angus  Maude) 

London. — Have  the  Americans  taken  leave 
of  their  senses?  Lookmg  objectively  at  the 
handling  of  the  Watergate  Affair  and  Its 
ramifications,  one  is  almost  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have. 

It  Is  pretty  horrifying  to  watch  the  way 
in  which  supposedly  responsible  Americans 
In  the  higher  echelons  of  politics  and  public 
affairs  are  going  about  the  business  of  dis- 
crediting not  only  their  President  but  the 
whole  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States. 

The  press  and  the  other  media  we  en- 
thusiastically urging  them  on  and  revelling 
In  the  resultant  mess.  Every  accusation 
against  President  Nixon  and  his  staff,  how- 
ever untested  and  however  tainted  its  source, 
is  given  the  widest  publicity. 

Every  possible  innuendo  Is  used  to  slant 
the  impression  given  to  the  public,  appar- 
ently in  the  hope  of  fixmg  the  people's  ver- 
dict before  half  the  evidence  has  been  heard. 

Perhaps  the  most  nauseating  feature  of 
the  campaign  is  the  self-righteous  pretense 
of  the  smearers  that  they  are  only  "acting  in 
the  public  interest"  and  "helping  to  get  at 
the  truth."  The  only  facts  that  they  are  in- 
terested in  are  those  that  can  be  used  to 
discredit  the  President:  and  the  way  the 
campaign  has  been  handled  is  not  in  the 
public  interest  at  all,  but  deeply  damaging 
to  the  United  States  and  to  all  the  best 
things  for  which  America  stands. 

All  the  half-forgotten  elderly  whizz-kids 
of  the  Jack  Kennedy  era  have  been  writing 
articles — many  of  them  sj-ndlcated  over 
here — viciously  venting  their  traditional 
hatred  of  President  Nixon,  but  adding  sen- 
tentiously  that  the  whole  horrible  business 
is  really  a  blessing  in  disguise  which  will 
lead  to  much-needed  reforms  in  the  system 
of  government. 
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Clearly  they  see  It  as  a  heaven-sent  band- 
wagon on  which  they  can  hitch  a  ride  to- 
wards the  ultimate  triumph  of  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy.  That  a  victory  for  this  man 
would  be  for  them  and  for  most  of  the 
Eastern  American  liberal  establishment,  a 
desirable  consummation  of  the  present  cam- 
paign Is  a  sufficient  guide  to  their  sense  of 
values. 

Of  course,  the  Watergate  Affair  Is  a  sorry 
mess.  It  is  at  least  obvious  that  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  some  pretty  strange  people 
in  his  personal  and  political  staffs.  But  the 
widespread  assumption  that  he  himself  Is 
guilty  of  corruption  and  Illegal  practices  Is 
stlU  unsupported  by  convincing  evidence. 

In  default  of  this,  his  detractors  have 
resorted  to  the  argument  that  If  he  were 
not  puilty  he  would  already  have  proved  him- 
self innocent — which  Is  a  typical  inversion 
of  the  principles  of  fairness  and  Justice  for 
which  they  purport  to  stand. 

The  Important  point,  however,  Is  this. 
Whatever  truth  emerges  at  the  end  of  the 
Inquiries,  whether  the  President  Is  vindi- 
cated or  brought  down,  the  whole  buslnese 
Is  being  handled  and  exploited  In  a  way  cal- 
culated to  do  the  most  not  the  least,  lasting 
damage  to  America  and  to  the  true  Intereata 
of  Its  people. 

Mr.  Nixon's  enemies,  of  course,  are  saying 
smugly  that  it  Is  HIS  handling  of  the  affair 
that  Is  doing  all  the  damage;  but  even  a 
cursory  study  of  the  American  press  coverage 
makes  It  clear  that  this  Is  not  true. 

They  are  out  to  destroy  him,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  care  who  or  what  suffers  in  the 
process. 

Of  course  I  do  not  Icnow  what,  if  anything, 
the  President  has  to  hide.  But  at  this  critical 
Juncture  for  both  the  American  economy 
and  his  own  foreign  policy,  he  carries  a  bur- 
den of  responslbUlty  that  must  make  him 
hesitate  to  become  personally  Involved  too 
deeply  In  the  comparative  Irrelevancy  of  the 
Watergate  Inquiries.  Any  responsible  house- 
holder is  more  concerned  about  an  imminent 
threat  to  the  fabric  of  his  building  than 
about  a  temporary  smell  in  the  drains. 

You  would  have  thought  that  any  edu- 
cated American  could  foresee  the  desperate 
consequences  of  a  major  constitutional  cri- 
sis at  this  time.  And  that  any  responsible 
commentator  over  here  would  hesitate  be- 
fore light-heartedly  handing  out  more  am- 
munition to  America's  enemies  In  this  coun- 
try. Yet  the  B-B.c.  seems  to  be  positively  rev- 
elling in  It. 

Let  us  remember  one  or  two  things  about 
President  Nixon. 

He  won  his  landslide  election  victory  be- 
cause the  American  people  recognized  his 
practical  achievements  and  wanted  him  to 
complete  the  Job. 

He  seemed  to  be  halting  the  hopeless  drift 
towards  anarchy  and  violence  In  which  the 
country  was  involved.  Peace  had  returned 
to  the  chaotic  university  campuses.  A  stand 
was  at  last  being  made  for  law  and  order. 
He  was  getting  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
Inflation. 

Mr.  Nixon  brought  to  its  only  possible  end, 
the  hopeless  bloody  struggle  In  Vietnam — 
a  struggle  to  which  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
had  committed  America  at  the  wrong  time 
and  on  the  wrong  terms.  He  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  detente  with  Russia  and 
Chhia. 

America,  and  indeed  the  whole  Western 
world,  already  owes  him  quite  a  lot.  If  he 
survives  we  may  yet  come  to  owe  him  a  great 
deal  more.  No  possible  successor  Is  likely  to 
be  a  statesman  of  anything  like  his  calibre. 
Above  all,  let  us  pray  that  if  Mr.  Nixon 
is  brought  down  by  the  rabble  now  pursuing 
him,  the  damage  to  America  and  Its  friends 
may  be  less  than  they  seem  determined  to 
inflict.  Perhaps  they  will  at  least  have  the 
grace  to  stop  appearing  to  enjoy  it  all  so 
much. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CITY  OF  CORSICANA  RECEIVES 
GOVERNOR  OP  TEXAS  ACHIEVE- 
MENT AWARD 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Corsicana.  Tex.,  county  seat  of  Navarro 
County  and  site  of  the  first  oil  discovery 
in  Texas  was  awarded  the  Governor's 
Achievement  Award,  the  State's  top 
award  for  achievement  as  a  result  of 
facelifting  and  modernization  of  streets, 
buildings,  streambeds,  and  other  facili- 
ties during  the  year  1972.  The  recogni- 
tion program  is  sponsored  by  the  Texas 
Department  of  Community  Affairs,  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
and  the  four  regional  chambers  of  com- 
merce. Accepting  the  award  was  the 
mayor,  Mrs.  Sue  Youngblood.  In  accept- 
ing the  award.  Mrs.  Youngblood  gave 
credit  to  Mr.  Jack  Russell,  city  manager; 
Mrs.  Hershel  Boyd,  secretary  to  the  city 
manager;  Mr.  Dick  Ballenger,  city  man- 
ager appointee;  and  Mr.  Tom  Longley, 
city  engineer. 

A  news  report  of  the  award  follows: 

[Prom   the   Corsicana   DaUy   Sun,   June   14, 

1973] 

"Operation  Total  Beautification"  :  A 

Report  on  Corsicana  in  1972 

(By  Jack  Russell) 

In  March  1972  the  City  of  Corsicana  dis- 
covered that  It  had  been  suffering  from  an 
illness.  The  Illness  was  diagnosed  as  TB 
(Terrible  Blahs).  A  checkup  revealed  the 
following  symptoms  of  this  dreaded  disease: 

Hundreds  of  buildings  within  the  city  were 
falling  down.  Junk  yards  were  springing  up 
on  vacant  lots,  the  city's  paved  streets  were 
coming  apart,  it  had  become  Impossible  to 
travel  on  many  dirt  streets  after  a  rain,  water 
distribution  lines  were  deteriorating  and 
their  frequent  repairs  were  destroying  the 
streets,  the  city's  sewage  collection  lines  and 
sewage  treatment  plant  were  overloaded  and 
dumping  untreated  sewage  Into  the  creeks 
causing  the  Texas  Water  Quality  Board  to 
become  concerned,  drainage  channels 
throughout  the  city  were  filled  with  silt  and 
no  longer  effective,  city  and  commercial  signs 
along  the  highways  had  become  faded,  bent 
or  broken,  and  unreadable,  one-fourth  of  the 
parking  meter  poles  In  the  downtown  area 
were  bent  and  leaning  at  awkward  angles,  the 
municipal  airport  looked  like  an  abandoned 
World  War  II  training  base,  the  city  garage 
and  warehouse  looked  like  a  Junk  yard,  refuse 
and  brush  were  stacking  up  In  people's  yards 
faster  than  sanitation  crews  could  remove  it. 
city  streets  were  no  longer  being  swept! 
Pioneer  Village,  once  visualized  as  an  Impor- 
tant tourist  attraction,  was  all  but  aban- 
doned, many  areas  of  the  city  were  In  the 
dark  at  night  due  to  inadequate  street  light- 
ing, one  of  the  city's  flre  stations  looked  like 
a  prime  target  for  condemnation,  attendance 
at  all  city  parks  was  declining  due  to  Inade- 
quate and  neglected  facilities  available  In  the 
parks,  the  city  dump  was  not  only  unsightly 
but  the  city  was  about  to  be  fined  for  not 
meeting  State  Health  Department  standards, 
and  even  the  City  Hall  had  become  over- 
crowded and  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
public  officials  trying  to  Impress  potential 
Industrial  prospects  and  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  Corsicana. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  only  ctire  for  such 
a  catastrophic  Illness  as  TB  (Terrible  Blahs) 
would  be  through  use  of  the  miracle  drug 
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with  the  same  Initials.  Total  Beautification. 
Out  of  thin  analysis  of  city  problems  Opera- 
tion Total  Beautification  was  born.  For  fear 
of  kUUng  the  patient  with  an  overdose,  the 
medicine  was  administered  In  small  doses 
throughout  the  year.  The  first  dose  was  ad- 
ministered to  eliminate  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  dose  took  the  form  of  revising,  up- 
dating and  rigidly  enforcing  city  codes  and 
development  standards.  These  measures 
would  halt  the  spread  of  blight  and  Insure 
that  more  of  the  same  problems  were  not 
being  created  in  new  housing  and  commercial 
developments.  Many  substandard  buildings 
were  condemned  and  torn  down. 

Once  the  spread  of  disease  was  stopped, 
the  second  dose  would  serve  to  rebuild  com- 
munity pride.  It  was  decided  that  the  city 
covild  be  a  catalyst  in  rebuilding  civic  pride 
through  improvement  of  Its  own  racilities.  In 
order  to  accomplish  many  public  improve- 
ments with  very  limited  funds  over  a  short 
period  of  time  It  was  necessary  to  reorganize 
the  city  staff  and  make  It  more  efficient  and 
more  responsive  to  the  City  Manager,  City 
Commission,  and  citizen  needs.  After  reor- 
ganization the  city  Immediately  launched  a 
beautification  program  which  Included  re- 
placing 300  damaged  or  missing  traffic  control 
and  street  name  signs,  straightening  over 
350  bent  signs  and  parking  meter  poles, 
stripping  and  removing  grass  from  the  air- 
port runway,  painting  the  airport  hangar, 
repairing  the  fence  around  the  airport,  re- 
modelling and  making  extensive  Improve- 
ments to  Pioneer  Village,  thoroughly  over- 
hauling and  cleaning  the  city  garage  and 
warehouse,  completely  remodelling  a  fire  sta- 
tion and  painting  the  trim  of  all  the  flre  sta- 
tions, adding  street  lights  where  needed, 
Installation  of  a  sanitary  landfill  operation  at 
the  city  dump,  putting  commercial  refuse 
customers  on  container  service  to  reduce 
piles  of  refuse  around  commercial  establish- 
ments, expanding  brush,  leaf  and  refuse 
pickup  service  In  residential  areas  to  provide 
pickup  service  more  often,  clearing  brush 
and  Improving  park  facilities  at  Lake  Halbert 
Park  and  Bunert  Park,  repairing  damaged 
equipment  and  erecting  additional  lights  at 
all  parks,  cleaning  out  the  undergroimd 
storm  drain  system,  clearing  brush  and  debris 
from  creeks  throughout  the  city,  sweeping 
downtown  streets,  and  the  City  Commission 
meeting  room  was  remodelled. 

With  the  city  having  set  the  mood  for  the 
rest  of  the  community  through  a  cleanup 
campaign  of  city  facilities  It  was  time  for 
dose  number  three.  The  third  dose  was  a 
bond  promotion  campaign  to  obtain  funds 
for  major  city  Improvements  and  to  schedule 
these  Improvements  over  a  five  year  period. 
A  five  year  capital  Improvements  program 
was  developed  and  a  bond  election  was  held 
to  obtain  citizen  approval  for  financing  of  the 
program.  This  program  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  voters  and  provided  $3,450,- 
000  In  funds  for  extensive  water,  sewer,  street 
and  drainage  Improvements  as  well  as  for 
construction  of  a  new  city  hall  and  fire  sta- 
tion. Revenue  sharing  funds  and  federal  and 
state  grants-in-aid  were  also  programmed 
Into  the  five  year  capital  Improvements  pro- 
gram. 1972  Revenue  sharing  funds  also  pro- 
vided money  to  pave  3  miles  of  streets  and 
to  gravel  4  miles  of  streets,  and  to  overlay  6 
miles  of  streets. 

The  fourth  and  final  dose  put  the  patient 
well  on  the  road  to  recovery.  It  consisted  of 
an  extensive  eight  week  Environmental 
Beautification  Campaign  sponsored  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Jaycees  with 
considerable  help  from  other  civic  clubs  and 
the  Public  Schools.  One  week  was  devoted 
to  each  of  the  eight  voting  precincts  within 
the  city.  During  the  week  assigned  to  each 
precinct,  businesses  and  residents  within 
the  precinct  were  encouraged  to  clean  up 
their  property.  Schools  and  churches  and 
many  organizations  within  the  precinct  as- 
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sisted.  The  dty  refuse  collection  crews  con- 
centrated on  an  assigned  precinct  each  week 
and  hauled  off  everything  the  area  residents 
cared  to  discard.  The  city  also  launched  full 
speed  into  implementation  of  the  five  year 
capital  improvements  program.  Much  pro- 
gress was  made  in  1972  in  Corsicana  as  a  re- 
sult of  Operation  Total  Beautification.  Even 
greater  progress  will  be  achieved  in  1973  and 
1974  as  the  capital  Improvements  program 
is  Implemented.  This  status  report  is  being 
ftumlshed  to  encourage  more  businesses  and 
residents  of  Corsicana  to  clean  up,  paint  up, 
and  fix  up.  Let's  Improve  our  environment. 
Some  ex£imples  of  the  work  accomplished 
through  Operation  Total  Beautification  are 
furnished  on  the  following  pages. 

A  summary  of  activities  in  each  categorj' 
\inder  which  our  scrapbook  will  be  Judged 
are  listed  below: 

CITY  participation 

Operation  Total  Beautification  as  the 
slogan  would  Indicate  Involved  the  efforts  of 
all  of  the  citizens  of  Corsicana.  The  people 
were  kept  Informed  about  the  beautification 
effort  through  extensive  newspaper  and 
radio  coverage.  The  schools  and  civic  clubs 
also  played  an  important  role  In  dissemi- 
nating information  as  well  as  helping  with 
the  actual  work  in  many  of  the  projects  un- 
dertaken. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Jaycees  were  particularly  helpful  through 
their  sponsorship  of  the  single  biggest  proj- 
ect of  the  year,  which  was  the  eight  week 
long  environmental  and  beautiflcatlon  cam- 
paign. Po6ter  and  slogan  contests  were  held 
within  the  schools  to  publicize  the  cleanup 
efforts.  The  schools  carried  on  cleaning  proj- 
ects on  their  respective  campuses.  High 
school  students  chose  certain  areas  and 
worked  on  Saturdays  during  the  cleanup 
project.  Various  beautification  and  cleanup 
projects  were  undertaken  by  the  Navarro 
County  Action  Committee  personnel  and 
scout  troops  within  the  City. 

Hundreds  of  oltlzens  took  part  In  develop- 
ment of  the  live  year  capital  Improvements 
program.  Study  groups  made  recommenda- 
tions based  on  their  analysis  of  a  profession- 
ally prepared  comprehensive  plan.  Two  hun- 
dred people  turned  out  to  a  town  hall  meet- 
ing to  organize  into  the  Citizens  for  Progress 
Association  to  help  tell  the  citizens  of  Cor- 
slcan*  about  the  five  year  plan  and  why  they 
should  vote  for  bonds  to  help  finance  the 
plan. 

COMMUNITT-WIDE  BEAUTIFICATION 

Every  section  of  the  city  was  Improved 
through  the  efforts  of  Operation  Total  Beau- 
tiflcatlon. The  City  overlayed  6  miles  of 
streets  and  gravelled  6  miles  of  streets.  Two 
miles  of  drainage  channels  were  cleared  and 
cleaned.  The  channel  was  realigned  to  save 
large  trees.  An  old  eyesore  downtown  was 
converted  Into  an  attractive  and  much 
needed  municipal  parking  lot.  Extensive  im- 
provements were  made  at  Pioneer  Village, 
to  the  facilities  at  the  municipal  airport, 
and  to  all  city  parks. 

property  improvement 

Many  Junk  cars  were  removed  at  no  ex- 
pense through  a  contract  with  a  local  Junk 
car  dealer.  The  City  provided  the  dealer 
with  releases  from  liability  and  the  dealer 
hauled  them  off.  The  appearance  of  numer- 
ous areas  within  the  city  were  Improved 
through  this  method  of  Junk  car  removal. 

Thirty-five  dilapidated  houses  were  torn 
down  through  the  enforcement  of  the  hous- 
ing code. 

The  standard  city  week  ordinance  was  en- 
forced to  the  fullest  extent  possible  on  va- 
cant lots  during  the  summer. 

Beautification  efforts  of  city  forces  during 
the  year  were  tremendous,  but  the  most 
gratifying  success  of  Operation  Total  Beau- 
tification was  that  it  furnished  the  necessary 
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incentive  for  property  owners  to  clean  up 
and  repair  their  own  property  as  public 
property  in  the  neighborhood  was  Improved. 
An  Inspection  tour  of  city  street  improve- 
ments revealed  that  property  owners  along 
the  improved  streets  were  also  Improving 
their  own  property.  BuUdlngs  were  being 
painted,  parking  lots  overlayed  with  asphalt, 
and  driveways  repaired  along  the  Improved 
streets. 

ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

Economic  development  was  made  in  di- 
versified areas  in  Corsicana  in  1972.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Industrial  Team,  In- 
dustrial Foundation  and  other  Interested 
citizens  were  responsible  for  locating  four 
manufacturing  firms  in  o\ir  city.  They  were: 

Bee  TraUer  Mfg.  Co..  W.  Highway  31.  Busy 
Bee  Mfg.  Co..  5th  &  Commerce,  Parmaster, 
Inc.,  E.  Highway  31,  and  Plbercon,  Inc.,  E. 
12th  Ave. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  story  of  the 
efforts  in  individual  cases,  but  the  diversi- 
fication of  these  plants  added  much  to  the 
economic  development  of  Corsicana  In  1972. 
They  also  called  for  an  aggressive  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  of  our  city. 

In  other  areas  the  City  of  Corsicana  hired 
a  full  time  manager  for  Pioneer  Village.  This 
resulted  In  efficient  management  and  Im- 
proved facilities  leading  to  more  tourist 
business  for  our  city. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Public  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  an  allied  effort  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  service  station  operators  of  our 
city  in  May  of  1972  to  give  impetus  to  the 
sununer  vacation  and  tourist    business. 

An  additional  effort  to  promote  our  city 
was  another  project  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee — that  of  producing  a  ten  minute 
film — a  graphical  presentation  of  the  assets 
of  Corsicana.  EJvery  avenue  was  used  in 
showing  this  film  as  a  selling  tool. 

The  City  took  a  unique  step  in  assisting 
in  the  economic  development  of  Corsicana 
by  combining  all  development  activities  into 
one  department  and  preparing  a  manual  to 
make  it  easier  to  develop,  and  at  the  same 
time,  protect  the  City  from  substandard  de- 
velopment. The  Introduction  to  this  manual 
Is  quoted  below: 

"The  Information  presented  in  this  manual 
has  been  developed  from  city  ordinances  and 
policies  to  assist  the  persons  desiring  to  de- 
velop land  and  construct  buildings  within 
the  City  of  Corsicana.  The  goal  of  the  city 
staff  is  to  make  It  as  easy  and  as  Inexpensive 
as  possible  for  the  developers  and  builders 
to  operate  In  Corsicana,  while  at  the  same 
time  to  assvire  that  the  resulting  growth  from 
such  a  policy  will  not  create  future  burdens 
on  the  citizens  of  Corsicana  in  the  form  of 
poorly  constructed  streets,  inadequate  drain- 
age, Inadequate  fire  protection,  low  water 
pressure,  overloaded  sewer  lines,  and  sub- 
standard construction.  The  Inevitable  result 
of  poor  planning  is  either  a  decaying  city 
or  high  taxes  to  finance  the  correction  of 
these  ills. 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Services  has 
been  created  to  assist  the  developers  and 
builders  in  Corsicana.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Director  of  Municipal  Services  to  co- 
ordinate all  activities  pertaining  to  develop- 
ment and  enforce  all  city  ordinances  concern- 
ing development.  Under  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  City  Manager  and  City  Com- 
mission, the  DMS  shall  assist  the  developer 
In  processing  his  application  for  zoning, 
platting  of  land,  obtaining  approval  of  con- 
struction plans,  inspection  of  subdivision 
Installations,  obtaining  permits  for  con- 
struction, and  Inspection  of  construction. 
Many  functions  of  city  government  and  all 
citizens  are  affected  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
addition  to  the  city;  therefore,  several  city 
departments  must  become  Involved  In  the 
review  process  alo;ig  with  the  Planning  Com- 
mission and  City  Commission  and  City  En- 
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glneer.  We  hope  that  through  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Municipal  Services  to 
serve  you,  we  will  be  able  to  expedlate  this 
work  with  a  very  minimum  of  delay,  expense, 
and  Inconvenience  to  the  develojjers  and 
builders. 

These  regulations  are  Intended  to  benefit 
both  the  subdlvlder  and  the  City.  The  legit- 
imate subdlvlder  Is  protected  from  the  un- 
fair and  unscrupulous  operator  who  seeks  to 
develop  a  piece  of  land,  avoid  Improvements, 
and  sell  It  to  unsuspecting  purchasers.  These 
policies  have  been  prepared  to  reduce  "red- 
tape,"  processing  time  and  development  costs 
to  the  very  mlnlmiun  necessary  to  Insure 
proper  development.  With  your  cooperation 
additional  restrictions  will  not  be  necessary 
and  we  can  continue  to  maintain  our  reputa- 
tion for  being  one  of  the  easiest  cities  in 
North  Central  Texas  In  which  to  build  and 
develop  land.  It  is  with  this  view  In  mind  that 
we  pledge  to  work  with  you  to  build  a  greater 
Corslcan.' 

This  diversified  economic  development 
paid  off  In  dividends  In  1972,  but  more  Im- 
portantly will  pay  further  dh-ldends  in  the 
years  to  come. 

THEME 

Operation  Total  Beautiflcatlon  was  selected 
as  the  theme  for  the  past  year's  uctivitlee 
because  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  ef- 
forts put  forth  fa  Improve  the  environment 
and  living  conditions  for  all  the  people  of 
Corsicana. 

COMMITTEE    COORDINATION 

Because  of  the  large  scope  and  complex 
nature  of  Operation  Total  Beautiflcatlon.  the 
various  phases  of  the  program  to  Improve  the 
City  were  coordinated  through  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  City  Qovernment  of 
Corsicana  where  full-time,  paid  personnel 
were  available  to  Implement  the  many  sound 
Ideas  and  programs  which  were  presented 
by  the  people  of  Corsicana. 


AWARDS  FOR  HIGH  PRODUCT  QUAL- 
ITY AND  DEPENDABLE  CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  HINSHAW 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB:  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  real  pleasure  when  one's  constit- 
uents are  singled  out  among  thousands 
of  firms  to  receive  an  awswd.  Such  is  the 
case  with  De  Soto,  Inc.,  and  Master  Pence 
Fittings,  Inc.,  both  of  Orange  County, 
Calif. 

The  award  donor,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co..  a  giant  in  the  industry,  has  awarded 
a  "Symbol  of  Excellence"  to  these  two 
firms  for  the  year  1972  in  recognition 
of  the  excellence  of  the  merchandise  they 
produced  for  Sears,  the  dependability  of 
the  supply,  and  the  initiative  in  develop- 
ing new  products.  Only  397  out  of  the 
20,000  major  merchandising  sources  of 
Sears  received  this  award. 

The  awards  to  my  two  constituent 
firms  come  at  a  ttme  when  high-product 
quality  and  dependable  customer  service 
have  become  thought  of  by  some  as  van- 
ishing arts.  It  is  thus  very  reassuring  to 
me  that  these  suppliers  continue  to  em- 
phasize excellence  in  the  marketplace. 
This  excellence  is  the  result  of  the  ability 
of  both  management  and  employees  to 
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do  their  work  well  and  capably,  in  a  spirit 
of  high  morale  and  pride. 

To  those  at  £>e  Soto,  Inc.  and  Master 
Pence  Fittings,  Inc.,  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  for  the 
future. 


TERRITORIAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or    CtTAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIXTES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  thousands  of  elderly  persons 
on  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto 
Rico  who  have  reached  the  age  of  72,  yet 
are  ineligible  to  collect  social  security 
benefits,  I  am  today  introducing  a  meas- 
ure to  provide  our  senior  citizens  with 
the  benefits  they  deserve  and  need. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would 
amend  section  228(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  include  Territorial  Amer- 
icans within  the  scope  of  this  section  of 
Federal  law.  As  you  know,  section  228(e) 
was  originally  passed  some  years  ago  to 
permit  elderly  Americans  who  have 
reached  the  dignified  age  of  72  and  have 
not  contributed  sufiBciently  to  the  social 
security  fund  to  be  eligible  for  benefits. 
Due  to  an  oversight  in  the  law,  however, 
your  fellow  Americans  in  the  Territories 
were  not  included  in  section  228(e) ,  thus 
denying  these  citizens  even  the  scantest 
pension  to  help  them  through  their  twi- 
light years. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  various  horror 
stories,  oft-repeated  here,  which  detail 
the  incredible  hardship  our  senior  citi- 
zens endure  because  of  inadequate 
finances.  It  is  no  secret  that  large  num- 
bers of  these  people  failed  to  generate 
sufficient  earning  power  to  carry  them 
through  their  retirement  years.  And,  in 
these  times  of  skyrocketing  living  costs, 
how  our  financially  dependent  elderly 
can  be  expected  to  make  ends  meet  is 
beyond  me. 

Of  course,  age  Is  a  great  leveler  of  per- 
sons and  the  elderly  in  the  American 
territories  are  just  as  troubled  by  Insuf- 
ficient funds  as  are  those  here  on  the 
mainland.  While  I  do  not  contend  that 
my  amendment  would  make  anyone  in 
the  U.S.  territories  rich,  it  would  pro- 
vide them  with  some  small  pension — 
enough,  hopefully,  to  help  carry  them 
through  their  greatest  difficulties. 

However,  this  measure  is  only  one  part 
of  a  package  of  legislation  I  am  support- 
ing to  aid  our  elderly.  Recently.  I  also 
was  proud  to  cosponsor  four  additional 
bills,  the  first  of  which  would  provide  a 
much  needed  50  percent  across-the- 
board  increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits. Present  pension  levels  are  insuffi- 
cient to  permit  retirees  or  other  Individ- 
uals who  depend  on  social  security  for 
their  livelihood  to  live  In  dignity.  The 
measure  which  I  cosponsored  with  Con- 
gressman James  Btjrke  of  Massachusetts, 
H.R.  8116.  would  make  the  level  of  so- 
cial security  payments  equitable  with 
present-day  living  costs.  In  keeping  with 
the  Congress'  concern  about  budgetary 
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matters,  our  measure  provides  for  the 
additional  cost  of  the  pension  increases 
to  be  born  equally  by  employers,  employ- 
ees, and  the  Federal  Government.  Of 
equal  note  is  another  provision  of  H.R. 
8116  which  raises  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  which  a  beneficiary  may  ac- 
cumulate without  suffering  deductions 
from  his  benefits.  Within  reasonable  lim- 
itations, we  should  not  penalize  the  el- 
derly for  being  able  to  augment  their 
meager  pensions  by  outside  income.  HJR. 
8116  takes  cognizance  of  this  by  extend- 
ing the  present  monthly  limits  on  out- 
side income  from  $175  to  $250. 

It  is  conceivable  that  all  sources  of  in- 
come available  to  persons  over  62  may 
still  leave  these  individuals  without  suf- 
ficient funds  to  live  decently,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  severe  fluctuation  of  our 
economy  in  recent  years.  Additional  in- 
come protection  should  also  be  provided 
in  this  instance,  and  I  have  joined  with 
numerous  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
Congresswoman  Bella  Abzuc's  bill,  H.R. 
8546,  which  would  provide  an  income 
floor  for  individuals  over  62  of  $3,750 — 
or  $5,000  for  married  couples. 

The  third  measure  which  I  support 
would  create  a  temporary,  experimental 
program  to  encourage  the  care  of  el- 
derly individuals  in  their  own  homes. 
This  measure,  H.R.  8595.  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  Conf;ressman  William 
Lehman  of  Florida,  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  conduct,  on  a  trial 
basis,  a  program  in  which  families  who 
agree  to  care  for  their  dependent  elderly 
relatives  will  be  given  a  small  subsidy  to 
help  offset  the  added  cost  of  special  serv- 
ices, such  as  nurses  or  special  equipment 
or  facilities.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  elderly  fare  much  better  in  familiar 
surroundings  and  with  their  own  fam- 
ilies who  want  them.  However,  inflrmed 
elderly  persons  often  require  special  care 
which  many  families  are  financially  un- 
able to  provide.  H.R.  8595  would  provide 
Congress  with  an  insight  to  this  problem 
and,  hopefully,  a  workable  program 
which  would  assist  families  to  take  care 
of  theh-  elderly  dependents. 

From  the  scope  of  these  four  measures 
which  I  have  so  far  discussed,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  our  Nation's  elderly 
are  having  grave  problems  calling  for 
congressional  response.  The  needs  of  the 
elderly  are  much  more  extensive  than  I 
have  indicated  here,  of  course.  So  great 
are  the  problems  facing  our  .senior  citi- 
zens that  Congressman  Willi/m  Ran- 
dall of  Missouri,  has  recently  introduced 
legislation,  which  I  support,  to  estab- 
lish a  Special  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  We  believe  that  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  unit  would  serve  as  a  focal 
point  of  the  various  difficulties  facing 
the  aged,  and  perhaps  help  us  to  find  the 
solutions  required  to  eliminate  manv  of 
these  problems. 

In  summary,  then,  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  give  these  measures  their 
earnest  attention  and  support.  It  Is  my 
firm  bslief,  and  I  believe  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  agree,  that  our  senior  citizens 
who  have  served  this  countrj*  so  well  In 
the  past,  whether  on  Guam  or  elsewhere 
In  America,  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is 
they  who  made  the  sacrifices  to  get  this 
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Nation  through  two  world  wars.  It  is 
they  who  fought  for  the  majority  of  so- 
cial legislation  now  on  the  law  books. 
And  it  is  they  who  should  share  in  the 
boimty  of  a  society  they  did  so  much 
to  create. 
The  biU  follows: 

H.R.  9263 
A  bill  to  extend  to  certain  uninsured  resi- 
dents of  the  XJnited  States  In  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  social  se- 
curity benefits  normally  provided  to  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  age  seventy- 
two  and  who  fulfill  other  special  condi- 
tions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 228(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended.  Is  modified  by  deleting  "and  the 
District  of  Columbia."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands." 


A  GREAT  MAN 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12.  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  25,  1973,  WBBM  radio,  a  CBS 
affiliate  in  my  own  city  of  Chicago, 
broadcast  an  editorial  which  I  found  most 
interesting.  It  paid  tribute  to  a  man 
whose  entire  career  has  been  devoted  to 
but  one  overriding  concern — the  better- 
ment of  his  city.  In  this  time  of  cynicism 
and  distrust,  it  is  especially  heartening 
to  see  a  man  receive  the  recognition  that 
is  sought  by  so  many,  but  truly  deserved 
by  very  few.  The  mayor  of  Chicago, 
Richard  J.  Daley,  is  certainly  well  de- 
serving of  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
WBBM. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  Members  of 
Congress  are  concerned  about  our  dying 
urban  areas,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  editorial  about  the  man 
who  runs  the  city  that  "lives"; 
A  Great  Man 

It's  sometimes  good  for  us  to  see  ourselves 
as  other  people  see  us.  It's  sometimes  good 
for  us  to  see  our  city  and  our  officials  as 
others  see  them.  Last  week,  Chlcagoans  got 
a  chance  to  see  their  Mayor  the  way  other 
Mayors  see  him. 

Richard  J.  Daley  attended  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  In  San  Pran- 
clso.  Clearly,  he  was  the  center  of  atten- 
tion and  the  recipient  of  the  most  lavish 
praise.  Host  Mayor  Joseph  Alloto  described 
him  as  "the  greatest  Mayor  in  the  Nation". 
AUoto's  tribute  was  not  unique.  Other  Maj-- 
ors  had  glowing  words  to  say  about  Daley. 
One  comment — "He  is  the  most  effective 
leader  of  the  cause  of  American  cities". 

We  at  WBBM  are  proud  of  the  compli- 
ments paid  to  our  Mayor.  But  we  think  they 
should  come  from  Chlcagoans,  not  just  out- 
siders. Mayor  Daley  has  dore  tremondous 
things  for  this  city.  Look  for  a  minute  at 
Chicago's  loop — the  heart  of  the  metropolis. 
It  Is  neither  dead  nor  decaying  as  are  the 
cores  of  cities  like  Cleveland  or  Detroit.  Daley 
has  and  Is  keeping  It  alive.  And  look  at  con- 
struction. Sears  Roebuck,  for  one,  was  plan- 
ning on  moving  Its  headquarters  to  the  sub- 
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urbs.  Mayor  Daley  played  a  major  role  In 
keeping  Sears  In  the  City — thus  creating 
thousands  of  jobs  for  our  citizens.  Look,  too, 
at  our  services.  It  Is  rare  that  anyone  com- 
plains about  garbage  pickup  In  Chicago.  In 
New  York  City,  that's  all  they  discuss! 

We've  been  darn  lucky  to  have  a  man  like 
Richard  J.  Daley  at  the  helm  In  Chicago. 
Let's  tell  him  that  we  also  appreciate  his 
efforts  and  let's  thank  him  for  his  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  this  midwest  home  we  share. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  TED  BING- 
HAM, DAYTON  OMBUDSMAN, 
JOURNALIST,  PHILOSOPHER,  SOL- 
DIER, cmzEN 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  area  were 
greatly  saddened  last  week  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Bingham,  the 
Dayton  ombudsman. 

On  July  3,  a  heart  attack  took  Ted 
from  our  midst  at  the  age  of  48  and  left 
£ill  of  us  in  the  Dayton  community  the 
poorer  for  his  departure.  As  the  first 
Dayton  ombudsman,  Ted  did  a  superb 
job  and  attained  national  recognition  for 
his  accomplishments.  It  was  no  surprise 
to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  personally 
because  he  was  totally  motivated  by  the 
benefit  to  the  public  of  what  he  was 
doing. 

Ted  was  indefatigable  in  building  the 
operation  of  the  justifiably  praised 
ombudsman's  office.  But  his  style  was 
uniquely  low  key,  always  persuasive  but 
never  the  hard  sell  or  anything  approach- 
ing that  of  an  arm-twister.  His  com- 
mitment was  more  than  strong  enough 
to  eliminate  any  need  for  anything  other 
than  his  gentlemanly  approach. 

Before  undertaking  the  arduous  task 
of  ombudsman,  Ted  Bingham  was  a 
newspaperman  with  broad  experience 
which  contributed  to  his  effectiveness 
as  the  ombudsman.  He  left  his  position 
as  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Journal  Herald,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself,  to  assume  his  new 
responsibilities.  He  earlier  had  been  the 
paper's  Washington  correspondent  and 
assistant  city  editor. 

As  mild  in  manner  as  Ted  was,  he  did 
not  shirk  confronting  the  uncomfortable 
or  the  dangerous.  This  fact  was  evident 
from  his  tenacity  as  a  newspaperman 
and  editorialist.  It  also  was  reflected  in 
his  bravery  as  an  infantryman  during 
the  Normandy  invasion  in  World  War  II 
where  he  incurred  wounds  in  combat 
which  took  years  from  which  to  recover. 

Ted  Bingham  was  one  of  the  finest, 
concerned  citizens  I  have  ever  known.  I 
am  keenly  conscious  of  a  deep  sense  of 
loss  which  I  know  is  shared  by  thousands 
of  people  in  the  Dayton  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert-  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  editorial  comments  on  Mr. 
Bingham's  passing  which  were  published 
in  The  Journal  Herald,  the  Dayton 
Daily  News,  and  the  Kettering-Oakwood 
Times: 
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Theodore  C.  Bingham 

When  a  newspaper  editorializes  about  one 
of  Its  own,  there  Is  a  tendency,  we  suspect,  for 
readers  to  discount  the  sentiments  as  hyper- 
bole. Don't  make  that  mistake  with  these 
thoughts  about  Ted  Bingham,  who  died 
Tuesday  at  age  48.  He  was  everything  we  say 
he  is. 

Ted  is  best  known  as  the  Ombudsman,  or 
director  of  the  Office  of  Citizen  Complaints. 
But  Increasingly,  the  civic  ombudsman 
movement  across  the  nation  Is  coming  to 
bear  his  mark,  as  attested  to  recently  In  sev- 
eral national  periodicals.  That  mark  is  a  re- 
flection of  Ted's  compassion,  his  organizing 
genius  and  his  irrepressible  determination. 

But  we  at  The  Journal  Herald  knew  Ted 
back  when — back  when  he  joined  our  staff 
in  1959  as  a  reporter  and  during  those  later 
years  when  his  gentle,  but  emphatic,  prose 
graced  these  pages.  He  served  as  editor  of  ovu: 
editorial  pages  from  1964  until  1971. 

We  knew  him  as  a  big,  amiable  fellow, 
full  of  good  humor  and  empathy.  But  most 
of  all,  we  knew  him  as  a  man  of  saintly 
spirit,  who  loved  those  who  vilified  his 
convictions  with  the  same  fervor  as  he  did 
those  who  thought  he  could  do  no  wrong. 
We  knew  him  also  as  a  man  who  loved  his 
country  in  all  its  majesty — from  Its  rocks 
and  rills  to  its  exciting  diversity  of  people. 

Ted  Bingham  felt  and  cared  as  few  people 
do.  Those  simple  virtues  were  the  fountain- 
head  from  which  his  life  and  service  issued 
forth.  And  It  is  those  virtues  which  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  as  friend  and  colleague 
as  well  as  those  who  knew  him  only  as 
Ombudsman  will  find  it  so  difficult  to  re- 
place in  our  personal  and  community  life. 
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Ted  Bincham 

The  best  memorial  that  could  be  con- 
structed to  the  memory  of  Theodore  C.  Bing- 
ham, the  Dayton  ombudsman  who  died  Tues- 
day, would  be  to  insure  the  contlnulne.  un- 
fettered work  of  the  Office  of  Citizens'  Com- 
plaints that  he  built. 

Bingham's  accomplishments  In  the  office 
were  remarkable,  particularly  since  he  was 
forced  to  spend  much  of  his  time  soliciting 
financial  support  for  his  vital  work.  His  suc- 
cessor should  be  able  to  count  on  better. 

Ted  Bingham's  largest  success  was  In  the 
faith  his  office  earned.  That  faith  was  rooted 
in  Bingham's  personality.  In  1971  he  left  his 
position  as  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Dayton  Journal  Herald.  He  explained  to 
I'riends  that  he  felt  it  was  time  to  start 
anew,  and  to  start  by  helping  people. 

There  are  many  people  In  the  Dayton  com- 
munity he  helped  in  large  ways  and  small 
who  will  remember  him  for  that. 

Taps  for   Ted  Bingham,  Civic  Trooper 
(By  Jim  Pain) 

Some  things  you  may  not  have  known 
about  Ted  Bingham,  ombudsman: 

He  was  a  19-year-old  Infantry  private  when 
he  was  almost  killed  by  a  German  shell  dur- 
ing the  battle  for  Normandy  In  World  War 
II.  There  was  some  question  as  to  whether 
he  would  walk  again.  He  underwent  hos- 
pitalization for  what  seemed  forever  and  got 
back  on  his  feet  through  sheer  guts. 

He  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  with  shrapnel 
In  his  spine  and  in  varying  degrees  of  pain. 
He  could  either  sit  or  stand  only  for  so  long 
a  time  before  It  became  unbearable.  He 
never  spoke  of  this  and  evan  his  closest 
friends  did  not  know  of  his  suffermg. 

Ted  and  Millie  met  on  a  blind  date  at 
Indiana  University,  where  they  both  were 
students.  He  was  a  skinny  beanpole,  and 
Millie  did  not  know  that  was  the  result  of 
war  wounds.  She  found  herself  much  excited 
by  his  Intellect. 

The  next  time  they  saw  each  other  was 
during  a  campus  snow  fight.  He  hit  her  with 
a   snowball   which,   since   she    was   wearing 


glasses,  she  thought  a  bit  much.  She  grabbed 
a  handful  of  snow  and  started  chasmg  him. 
Finally  she  caught  up  and  crammed  the  snow 
Into  his  face.  He  fell  down  in  the  snow, 
laughing  triumphantly.  After  awhile,  she 
asked  why  he  was  so  happy. 

"They  told  me  I  could  never  run  again," 
he  said. 

Ill  Dayton,  he  played  tennis  at  least  twice 
a  week.  He  had  a  strong  serve  and  a  slashing 
forehand.  His  son.  Tim,  In  whom  he  re- 
joiced, also  developed  a  love  for  the  game. 

"I  can  stlU  beat  him,"  Ted  told  me  re- 
cently, "but  not  for  long.  He's  getting  good. 
My  own  father  played  tennis  with  me  untu 
I  beat  him.  Then  he  stopped.  I'm  going  to 
play  with  Tlmmy  when  he  Is  creaming  me, 
for  as  long  as  he  wants  to  play." 

Ted,  Millie  and  Tlmmy  loved  nature.  They 
took  a  camper  on  vacations  and  saw  much 
of  the  country.  Once,  Ted  got  an  appoint- 
ment with  Robert  Frost,  whom  he  much 
admired,  when  they  were  roaming  through 
New  England.  Frosts  secretary  explained 
sternly  in  advance  that  they  must  not  stay 
longer  than  one  hour. 

When  the  Secretary  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  hour,  with  a  schoolmarm  look  on  her 
fact.  Frost  said  to  her:  "I  will  not  let  this 
man  go,  no  matter  what  you  say."  Ted  stayed 
for  nine  hours.  Finally  the  secretary  came 
back  and  said,  "Whether  Mr.  Frost  approves 
or  not,  you  have  to  go.  He  has  to  eat  and  go 
to  bed." 

Most  of  you  know  that  Ted  was  an  uncom- 
mon man,  gentle,  caring,  extraordinarily 
bright,  possessed  of  a  fey  sense  of  humor, 
glorying  In  any  Joke  as  long  as  it  was  victim- 
less. He  cculd  not  bear  fcr  people  to  be  hi;rt. 

You  may  not  know  that  the  Ombudsman 
program  he  created  here  is  unique  in  that  It 
Is  not  responsible  to  any  single  government 
and  has  the  independence  vital  to  its  effec- 
tiveness as  spokesman  for  the  little  man. 
For  that  reason,  it  has  attracted  an  admiring 
national  press  for  Dayton. 

Keeptag  it  that  way  forced  Ted  to  work 
brutal  hours  at  fimd-ralsing;  and  pMblic  rela- 
tions. These  plus  the  Internal  problems  of 
administration  were  more  than  he  could 
stand.  That  Is  why  his  big,  sentimental  heart 
gave  out. 

This  was  a  possibility  of  which  he  was 
privately  aware.  The  ombudsmen  of  two 
other  major  cities  had  died  in  their  40s,  of 
heart  attacks,  and  they  were  carrying  a  great 
deal  less  of  a  fund-raising  load  than  was  Ted. 

He  served  this  community  magnificently, 
often  in  ways  totally  invisible  to  the  public. 
He  died  In  that  service,  a  casualty  of  the 
severity  and  complexity  of  today's  urban 
trauma. 

As  an  old  refugee  from  the  Brown  Shoe 
war,  to  which  Ted  contributed  much  of  his 
youthful  body,  I  have  a  thing  about  "Taps," 
as  played  on  an  old  beat -up  bugle.  It  is  a 
difficult  call,  often  beyond  the  bugler,  btit 
somehow  even  the  occasional  cracked  notes 
add  to  Its  poignance.  They  play  it  at  military 
funerals.  I  remember  It  in  connection  with 
close  war-time  friends  who  lost  their  lives 
absurdly  young,  when  they  had  so  much  to 
contribute. 

I  don't  suppose  It  is  practicable  but  It 
would  strike  me  as  appropriate  if  that  sizable 
and  diverse  legion  who  loved  Ted  could 
gather  on  a  lonely  hilltop  someplace  with 
someone  who  could  blow  the  poignant  bars 
of  Taps  on  an  old,  battered  bugle,  and  ther 
without  speaking,  could  all  Just  walk  away. 


Ombudsman's  Death  Creates  Void 
(By  Don  Wright) 
He  was  called  the  Dayton  area's  ombuds- 
man, but  too  many  of  Ted  Bingham's  days 
were   spent    doing    what    he    called    "fund- 
raising." 

Mr.  Bingham,  whose  unexpected  death  this 
week  stunned  the  newsmen  and  community 
leaders  who  knew  and  respected  him,  fought 
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a  constant  battle  to  serve  the  citizens  of 
Montgomery  County  In  a  manner  he  consid- 
ered necessary. 

Officially,  he  was  director  of  the  Office  of 
Citizen's  Complaints.  Unofficially,  he  was 
spokesman  for  the  downtrodden,  representa- 
tive of  the  unfortunate  and  flag-carrier  for 
the  I^ored. 

His  Job  was  designed  to  be  a  bufTer  be- 
tween the  county's  local  governments  and  the 
citizens  those  governments  served. 

But  he  was  often  thrown  into  being  an 
adversary  of  government  because  of  govern- 
ment's Inefficiency.  Its  disregard  for  citizen's 
desires  and  Its  self-serving  approach  to  prob- 
lem-solving. 

He  had  difficulty  during  the  last  18  months 
raising  enough  money  to  assure  continued 
operation  of  the  ombudsman's  office  because 
of  resentment  from  local  politicians  and  bu- 
reaucrats. 

More  than  one  city  manager  or  municipal 
department  head  rallied  that  there  was  no 
need  for  an  area  ombudsman,  that  citizens 
should  direct  their  complaints  Immediately 
to  the  governments  concerned. 

They  failed  to  recognize  that  people  lack 
trust  In  government  of  any  kind  and  that 
citizens  feel  they  cannot  depend  on  govern- 
ment to  respond  to  their  complaints. 

Doubtless.  Mr.  Bingham  earned  the  dis- 
pleasure of  many  a  public  servant  by  relay- 
ing to  them  citizen's  complaints  about  traf- 
fic lights,  chuckholes  In  the  streets,  poor 
trash  collection,  discourteous  government 
workers  and  the  like. 

But  even  his  critics  cannot  dispute  that 
he  was  effective  In  his  role  as  citizen  trouble- 
shooter.  The  number  of  complaints  handled 
by  his  stall  multiplied  each  year  since  the 
ombudsman's  office  was  established  in  1971. 

And  many  a  problem  was  solved  which, 
we  are  sure,  would  have  been  pigijon-holed 
had  bureaucrats  not  felt  pressured  by  Theo- 
dore C.  Bingham  and  company. 

Resentful  public  servants  reacted  some- 
times with  vocal  ridicule  of  the  Idea  of  an 
ombudsman  and  sometimes  with  refusal  to 
support  the  Office  of  Citizens'  Complaints  fi- 
nancially. Few  were  Inclined  to  refuse  to  take 
action  when  complaints  were  relayed  to  them 
by  way  of  the  ombudsman's  office,  however. 

Mr.  Bingham  and  hla  staff  were  constantly 
hanging  to  their  Jobs  by  a  flnanciiU  thread, 
and  Mr  Bingham  was  forced  to  appeal,  hat 
!n  hand,  for  financial  assistance  from  the 
likes  of  the  Dayton  City  Commission,  the 
Kettering  and  Centervllle  Councils  and  the 
various  school  boards  in  the  county,  most  of 
whom  either  Ignored  his  requests  or  "took 
them  under  advisement." 

We  don't  dcubt  that  a  breath  of  relief  will 
b«  expelled  by  more  than  one  bureaucrat 
when  he  realizes  he  won't  be  bothered  by  Ted 
Bingham  any  more. 

Perhaps  someone  new  will  move  into  the 
ombudsman's  office,  and  it  would  be  untrue 
to  claim  that  Ted  Bingham  cannot  be  re- 
placed. 

But  anyone  who  knew  the  big  Kettering 
man,  hla  quiet  manner,  his  determination 
and  his  idealistic,  honest  approach  to  prob- 
lem-solving knows  that  Ted  Bingham's  death 
creates  an  emptiness  in  the  Dajrton  area  that 
cannot  be  filled. 


TRIBUTE   TO  THE  LATE  JAMES  V. 
SMITH 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
today  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Jim  Smith,  former  Con- 
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gressman  from  Oklahoma  and  recently 
retired  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  During  my  as.so- 
ciation  with  Jim  at  the  FHA,  he  was  al- 
ways most  helpful  in  solving  problems 
faced  by  constituents  in  the  rural  areas 
of  my  district. 

We  all  feel  a  great  loss  because  of  his 
tragic  and  untimely  death  although  we 
will  always  remember  the  great  service 
he  rendered  to  his  Nation.  His  State  and 
our  country  are  better  for  the  years  of 
faithful  service  so  generously  given  by 
Jim  Smith.  To  his  family  and  loved  ones, 
we  tender  our  deepest  sympathy. 
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treatment  of  animals  which  have,  for  so 
long,  been  neglected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 


IN   SUPPORT   OP  HUMANE   TREAT- 
MENT FOR  ANIMALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.TE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  cosponsoring  a  bill  t-o  discoui'age  the 
use  of  inhumane  steel  jaw  leghold  traps. 
This  legislation,  which  has  the  strong 
support  of  34  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  estab- 
lish standard.s  for  trapping  on  Federal 
lands  through  the  restriction  of  all  traps 
which  do  not  in.stantaneously  kill  or 
painlessly  trap  animals. 

The  inhumane  trapping  conditions 
which  exist  today  are  inexcusable.  Ani- 
mals may  die  a  slow,  tortuous  death 
over  a  period  of  days  as  they  lie  in  steel 
jaw  leghold  traps,  wilh  their  limbs 
broken  or  mangled. 

H.R.  8065  would  work  to  correct  this 
reproachable  rituation,  through  the  pro- 
vision of  a  seven-member  Commission  to 
help  in  determining  which  traps  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— traps  which  would  "capture  pain- 
lessly or  kill  instantaneously." 

In  addition,  all  traps  which  have  not 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  would 
be  prohibited  from  entrance  into  inter- 
state commerce.  This  provision  would  be- 
come effective  6  months  after  promulga- 
tion of  the  re?;ulations  by  the  Secretary. 

The  u?e  of  all  other  than  approved 
traps  would  be  illegal  on  public  lands 
after  the  same  6-month  period.  Label- 
ing requirements  for  interstate  ship- 
ments of  hides,  furs,  et  cetera,  would  be 
imposed  as  well. 

Effective  2  years  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  regulations,  would  be  the  pro- 
hibition of  interstate  commerce  of  ani- 
mals or  animal  products  trapped  or  cap- 
tured by  other  than  approved  traps.  The 
Secretary  also  would  have  the  authority 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  States  or  political  subdivisions  to 
a.ssist  them  financially  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act.  Com- 
mercial trapping  would  not  be  stopped 
by  any  means.  It  would  be  conducted, 
however,  with  only  approved  traps. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  the  legislation  and 
encourage  citizen  participation. 

This  bill  has  already  gathered  wide- 
spread congressional  as  well  as  public 
support.  Such  support  is  motivated  by  a 
deep  concern  and  desire  for  the  humane 


THANKS  TO  FRANK  WILLS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  you 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  House, 
through  an  editorial  from  Ebony,  to  the 
man  who  "opened  the  Watergate,"  a 
black  man.  Frank  Wills  was  the  man  to 
first  discover  the  Watergate  break- in. 
He  is  one  of  the  many  blacks  who  has 
fostered  and  encouraged  a  state  of  justice 
under  law  in  this  country,  and  one  of 
the  many  who  has  reaped  too  few  of  the 
benefits  this  country  has  to  offer. 

I  am  shocked  that  the  Watergate  af- 
fair happened  at  all,  and  yet  we  owe 
much  to  Mr.  Wills  for  beginning  the  long 
process  that  is  bringing  it  to  light.  We 
can  hope  that  this  Incident  has  made  the 
people  aware  of  needed  election  reforms. 
Should  they  go  into  effect  scandals  like 
this  one  need  never  happen  again.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Wills. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WrrH  Thanks  to  Prank  Wills 

No  one  would  pay  much  attention  to 
Prank  Wills  if  they  passed  him  on  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  street.  About  six  feet  tall  and 
weighing  maybe  155  pounds.  Prank  looks  like 
hundreds  of  other  lean  young  black  men 
trying  to  make  a  living  despite  the  odds 
thrown  against  them  largely  because  they 
are  black. 

Wills  might  easily  have  become  one  of  the 
young  black  militants  who  felt  that  they 
were  the  main  targets  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  "law  and  order"  campaign.  Lord 
l-.nows  he  didn't  have  much  to  look  for- 
ward to  and,  each  time  he  tried  to  make  some 
progress,  he  was  pushed  back. 

Born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Wills  dropped  out 
of  school  in  the  llth  grade  and  went  north  to 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  study  heavy  equip- 
ment operation  at  a  Job  Corps  training 
center.  But  after  he  finished  his  training, 
he  could  not  find  a  Job  in  that  field  and  he 
finally  drifted  to  Washington  in  1971  and 
was  hired  as  an  $80  a  week  security  guard. 

A    TWIST    or    FATE 

If  one  believes  in  fate  or  that  the  Lord 
works  in  strange  ways  his  wonders  to  perform 
or  In  plain  poetic  Justice,  then  one  can  really 
appreciate  the  fact  that  Frank  Wills,  now 
25  years  of  age,  was  hired  to  work  at  the  office 
building  In  the  Watergate  complex,  one  of 
the  newest  and  most  modern  developments 
in  all  of  Washington.  That  was  at  a  time 
when  Watergate  was  one  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious addresses  In  the  capital  and,  despite 
his  meager  pay,  Wills  had  a  pride  in  his 
Job  which  many  of  the  big  names  thrown 
about  later  in  connection  with  Watergate 
probably  could  never  understand. 

As  a  new  man  on  the  Job,  Wills  started  on 
the  "graveyard  shift,"  working  from  mid- 
night to  7  a.m.  On  June  17,  1972,  he  was  still 
on  the  midnight  shift  and  for  that  seven 
hours  he  was  supposedly  the  only  man  on 
duty  in  the  entire  office  building.  Prank 
started  his  roujWs  In  the  basement  and  one 
of  the  first  things  he  noticed  was  that  some- 
one had  placed  tape  on  the  lock  of  the  door 
leading  to  a  fire  stairwell  that  went  directly 
to  the  Democratic  Party's  national  head- 
quarters. At  first,  WUls  says,  he  thought  It 
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nad  been  done  by  workmen  who  sometimes 
tape  a  lock  so  that  they  can  move  supplies 
in  and  out  without  locking  themselves  out. 
Wills  removed  the  tape,  secured  the  door 
and  went  on  about  his  rounds.  Finding 
everything  In  order,  he  returned  to  his  sta- 
tion, took  a  snack  break  at  a  restaurant 
across  the  street  and  began  his  second 
round.  When  he  got  back  to  the  stairwell 
door,  he  found  that  the  lock  had  again  been 
taped, 

OPENING  THE  WATEROATE 

Like  many  young  blacks  who  are  forced 
to  take  menial  Jobs  at  slave  labor  wages, 
Frank  Wills  was  gifted  with  more  intelli- 
gence than  the  Job  really  requires.  Realizing 
at  once  that  someone  either  had  been  or  was 
still  in  the  buUdlng,  Wills  did  his  task 
quickly  and  correctly.  Armed  only  with  a 
nightstick,  he  could  not  risk  a  search  of  the 
building  against  likely  armed  burglars.  Wills 
went  back  and  called  the  police  and  helped 
them  in  the  early  part  of  the  search.  But 
the  building  buzzer  rang  and  he  had  to  go 
back  to  the  entrance  before  the  police 
reached  the  National  Democratic  Committee 
office  where  five  men.  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Re-elecHon  of  the  President, 
were  bugging  the  office.  Frank  Wills,  an  $80 
a  week,  black  security  guard,  had,  through 
his  alertness,  opened  the  gates  on  one  of  the 
greatest  White  House  scandals  of  all  times. 

"HOW  HIGH,  OH  LORD,  HOW  HIGH?" 

Because  of  Frank  Wills,  the  five  men 
(James  McCord,  Bernard  L.  Barker,  Eugenlo 
R.  Martinez,  Frank  E.  Sturgls  and  Virglllo  B. 
Gonzales)  involved  In  the  actual  bugging 
were  caught  red-handed.  The  immediate 
reaction  for  both  the  press  and  the  public 
was  to  laugh  and  say,  "How  stupid  can  you 
get?"  It  was  clear  fairly  early  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Re-election  of  the  President 
was  behind  the  bugging  but  the  whole  epi- 
sode was  so  amateurish,  so  Amos  'n'  Andy, 
that  many  at  first  took  it  rather  lightly.  It 
was  an  election  year  and  the  Democrats 
were  battling  each  other  and  Nixon  was  al- 
ready running  so  strong  that  no  one  could 
believe  that  his  men  would  stoop  so  low  to 
conquer.  Five  grown  men  caugiit  In  the  na- 
tional headquarters  of  the  Democratic  Party 
trying  to  b'^g  the  offices^rldiculous. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  and  several  others 
tried  to  make  a  campaign  issue  out  of  the 
affair  but  did  not  get  very  far.  The  arrested 
men  weren't  t.il'.'.ing  ar.d  no  one  seemed 
concerned  enough  to  really  push  the  issue. 
And  then  President  Nixon  put  an  additional 
silencer  on  the  affair  by  reporting  that 
Presidential  counsel  John  W.  Dean  III  had 
conducted  an  Investigation  which  showed 
that  no  person  at  that  time  on  the  White 
House  staff  had  been  Involved  in  the 
bugging. 

But  tiiere  were  some  i  including  the  Wash- 
ington Post  nevc'spaper  columnist.  Jack  An- 
derson, Martha  Mitchell  and  Chief  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  John  J.  Sirica  who  presided  over 
the  trial  of  the  five  captured  inside  the 
Democratic  headquarters  and  spy-heads  G. 
Gordon  Llddy  and  E.  Howard  Hunt)  who 
didn't  believe  that  the  Watergate  caper  was 
restricted  to  such  a  few  and  who  constantly 
searched  to  see  lust  how  high  up  the  re- 
sponsibility did  lie.  Like  an  old  rural 
preacher,  they  asked  "How  High.  Oh  Lord, 
How  High?"  The  answer  they  got  eventually 
may  have  surprised  all  of  them. 

THE  BIRDS  BEGIN   TO  SING 

When  Judge  Sirica  handed  down  a  6-  to  12- 
year  sentence  and  a  $40,000  fine  to  G.  Gor- 
don Llddy  and  provisional  maximum  sen- 
tences (with  a  hint  that  they  could  be  les- 
sened If  they  began  to  talk)  to  five  others, 
the  Watergate  case  began  to  ferment.  James 
McCord,  primarily  an  electronic  .specialist 
and  not  a  politician,  began  to  break  down 
and  soon  others  were  talking.  When  the  big 
birds.  Dean  and  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder,  former 
deputy  director  of  the  Nixon  re-election  cam- 
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palgn,  started  to  smg,  Watergate  exploded. 
Within  weeks  Nixon's  chief  of  staS  H.  B. 
Haldeman,  key  aide  John  Ehrlichman,  FBI 
Director  L.  Patrick  Gray  (he  burned  secret 
papers)  and  Atty.  Gen.  Richard  Klelndlenst 
all  resigned  and  Dean,  Nixon's  counsel,  was 
fired  amid  talk  that  Nixon  should  have  fired 
them  much,  much  earlier.  The  President 
could  not  come  off  clean  for  while  It  appears 
that  he  did  not  know  of  the  planned  bug- 
ging, he  did  know  much  more  than  he  chose 
to  tell  after  the  crime  had  come  to  light. 

A  BIT  OF  BLACK  LIGHT 

It  all  might  possibly  not  have  happened  If 
it  had  not  been  for  young  Prank  WUls  and 
hla  devotion  to  duty.  Hla  reward  waa  a  smaU 
raise,  so  small  he  quit  to  Join  another  secu- 
rity force  at  $85  a  week.  And  now  there  Is 
more  participation  of  blacks  In  law  and  order. 
The  grand  Jury  Investigating  the  Watergate 
case  Is  largely  made  up  of  blacks  smd  a  bit 
more  black  light  may  be  turned  on  the  sub- 
ject when  any  of  the  Indicted  Watergate  con- 
spirators come  to  trial.  If  they  are  tried  In 
Washington  with  Its  80  percent  black  pop- 
ulation, their  juries  wUl  be  largely  black 
and  with  the  evidence  coming  to  light  of 
not  only  spying  but  the  mishandUng  of 
llteraUy  mUllons  of  dollars  In  campaign 
funds,  those  black  Jurors  may  be  deciding 
the  fate  of  some  very  high  placed  white  folk. 
Let  us  hope  that  all  these  blacks  remember 
that  what  this  nation  needs  Is  law  and 
order — vidth  justice. 


HYPNOTIC  LIES  ABOUT 
TERRORISTS 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  will  not  soon  forget 
the  brutal  and  callous  a.<;sassination  of 
Dan  A.  Mitrione,  an  American  AID  po- 
lice adviser,  who  was  working  in  Uruguay. 
Mr.  Mitrione's  death  came  at  the  hands 
of  the  Tupamaro';,  a  terrorist  group  that 
operated  in  that  nation  during  the  mid- 
1970's. 

A  recent  film.  "State  of  Siege,"  which 
purports  to  document  the  assassination 
of  Mitrione,  was  discussed  in  the  July  1, 
1973.  edition  of  the  Sunday  Star  and 
Daily  News. 

The  article  entitled  "Hypnotic  Lies 
About  Terrorists"  offers  much  food  for 
thought  about  attempts  to  glorify  the 
taking  of  a  human  life  for  political  pur- 
poses. I  offer  it  for  the  enlightenment  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

State  of  Siege;  Hypnotic  Lies  About 
Terrorists 

(By  Ernest  W.  Lefever) 
The  American  debut  in  April  of  the  film 
"State  of  Siege,"  produced  by  Costa-Gavras, 
was  conceived  in  sUence  and  born  in  contro- 
versy. The  producer's  reputation  for  "Z"  and 
"The  Confession"  led  the  .American  Film  In- 
stitute to  schedule,  sight  unseen.  "State  of 
Siege"  as  the  first  foreign  offering  in  Its  new 
home  at  the  Kennedy  Center  here.  But  when 
API  Director  George  Stevens,  Jr.  saw  it.  he 
abruptly  canceled  the  film  because  it  "ration- 
alizes an  act  of  political  assassiixation"  and 
was  thus  inappropriate  to  show  In  a  memorial 
to  an  assassinated  President. 

The  "censorship"  furor  precipitated  by  the 
cancellation  soon  gave  way  to  a  more  serious 
debate  about  the  basic  character  of  this 
political  film  produced  by  the  "Hitchcock  of 
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the  Left"  and  co-written  by  the  author  of 
"The  Battle  of  Algiers,"  Franco  Sollnas,  a 
member  of  the  Italian  Communist  party 

Is  "State  of  Siege"  a  factual  documen- 
tary, as  Its  writers  repeatedly  claim,  or  is  It 
fiction,  propaganda,  or  a  mixture  of  all  three? 
Whatever  the  answer,  does  the  film  ration- 
alize assassination  and  other  forms  of  ter- 
rorism? 

In  a  score  of  American  interviews,  Costa- 
Gavras  asserted  that  the  film  Is  a  factually 
exact  portrayal  of  the  public  life,  work  and 
death  of  Dan  A.  Mitrione,  an  American  AID 
police  adviser  in  Uruguay  who  was  kid- 
naped and  murdered  by  the  Tupamaro  ter- 
rorists to  mid-1970. 

In  the  film,  the  interviews  with  Costa- 
Gavras  and  Solinas,  and  the  book,  "State 
of  Siege"  (the  film  script  and  supporting 
"documents"),  the  Tupamaros  are  presented 
as  the  heroes  of  the  people's  revolution 
against  a  repressive  and  semi-fascist  Uru- 
guayan government.  Dan  Mitrione  is  cast  ao 
a  willing  tool  of  American  imperialism  and 
repression,  a  super  CIA  agent  who  under  the 
guise  of  an  AID  adviser  promotes  and  teaches 
police  torture  and  organizes  and  supports 
"death  squads"  to  murder  "democratic  lead- 
ers." He  is  portrayed  as  a  calculating  and 
ruthless  man,  without  sentiment. 

The  cool  facts  c  mtradlct  the  torrid  film 
at  almost  every  significant  point.  The  film 
says  Mitrione  w"as  sent  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  two  years  to  Install,  with  the 
help  of  the  U.S.  Marines  and  the  CI.^.  a 
reactionary  junta  regime  acceptable  to  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  and  Cardinal  Spellman. 
Actually,  Mitrione  never  set  foot  on  Do- 
minican soil. 

The  film  says  Mitrione  was  dispatched 
to  Brazil  to  replace  "Goulart's  democratic 
regime"  with  a  repressive  military  govern- 
ment. In  fact.  Mitrione  was  not  an  agent 
of  any  kind.  He  never  worked  for  the  CIA 
or  FBI.  He  was  an  AID  police  advl-ser  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Belo  Horizonte  helping  to  im- 
prove law  enforcement  by  encouraelng  the 
civil  police  to  become  more  professional 
through  better  training,  communications 
equipment  and  organization.  He  and  his  fel- 
low AID  advisers  were  there  at  the  request 
of  the  government  and  advised  the  pcllce 
under  both  the  Goulart  and  successor  re- 
gimes. 

Currently  AID  has  a  small  number  of  po- 
lice advisers  in  17  different  Third  World 
countries  and  provides  traiJiing  for  police 
officers  from  twice  that  many  at  its  Inter- 
national Police  Academy  here.  Like  other 
forms  of  U.S.  technical  assistance,  the  pub- 
lic safety  program  is  open  and  its  activities 
are  often  covered  by  the  press.  Its  aim  Is 
to  upgrade  all  aspects  of  civilian  law  en- 
forcement, except  those  related  to  political 
intelligence. 

The  film  says  that  Mitrione  taught  new 
and  sophisticated  forms  of  torture  to  the 
police  in  Brazil  and  later  in  Uruguay.  There 
is  not  a  shred  of  truth  in  this  allegation. 
Prom  Its  beginning  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  public  safety  advisers  have 
stressed  professional,  legal  and  humane 
methods  in  Interrogation,  crowd  control  and 
all  other  aspects  of  police  work.  In  a  world- 
wide study  of  the  program  at  the  Brookings 
Institution.  Including  field  work  in  15  coun- 
tries, I  found  no  evidence  to  support  the 
torture  charge  which  has  appeared  In  Com- 
munist and  other  far-left  publications  that 
typically  portray  the  United  States  as  a 
semi-fascist  and  repressive  power. 

The  film  says  Mitrione  organized  and  di- 
rected fascist  "death  squads"  who  physically 
eliminated  revolutionary  leaders  in  Uruguay. 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  American  official 
had  anything  to  do  with  such  vigilante 
groups,  which,  in  any  event,  did  not  even 
exist  In  Uruguay  In  1970.  the  period  of  the 
film.  Several  sporadic  groups  did  appear  In 
1971  and  1972,  and  they  accounted  for  at 
least  two  murders,  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  Uruguayan  authorities. 
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The  fUm  depicts  the  Tupam&ros  as  latter 
day  Robin  Hoods — clean  shaven,  young, 
virile,  disciplined,  Intelligent,  competent  and 
possessed  of  a  dream  of  compassion  and  Jus- 
tice— but  because  of  government  repression 
they  were  compelled  to  kidnap  and  later 
"execute"  Mltrlone. 

In  fact,  the  Tupam&ros  stand  somewhere 
between  the  American  Weathermen  and  the 
Black  September  fighters.  The  Tupamaro 
terrorists  have  no  positive  political  or  social 
program  and  they  never  gained  significant 
popular  support.  (At  the  zenith  of  their 
power  tn  1971,  their  most  closely  allied  po- 
litical faction  gained  4.3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote.) 

The  film  dramatically  portrays  manufac- 
tured violence  by  Uruguayan  authorities 
(Incidents  drawn  from  the  future  and 
twisted  almost  beyond  recognition)  but 
shows  almost  no  Tupamaro  violence. 

The  Tupamaros  Initiated  terror  In  Uru- 
guay; Mltrlone  was  their  twelfth  murder  vic- 
tim. The  film  acknowledges  only  the  Mltrlone 
murder,  but  this  brutal  and  senseless  act  is 
not  shown,  presumably  to  make  the  Tupa- 
maros look  better.  Not  reluctant  to  recruit 
common  criminals  into  their  ranks,  the 
Tupamaros  had  a  long  record  of  terrorism, 
Including  assault,  robbery,  arson,  kidnap- 
ping, and  bombing.  In  1969  alone  they  made 
violent  assaults  against  38  policemen;  four 
policemen  were  murdered. 

The  film  implies  that  a  "state  of  siege" 
was  put  into  effect  In  1968.  This  was  not 
true. 

Uruguay  In  1970  was  one  of  the  most  open 
and  democratic  countries  in  the  world.  There 
was  no  death  penalty  and  the  maximum  sen- 
tence for  any  crime  was  30  years.  The  prisons 
were  run  by  the  Ministry  of  Culture.  The 
wide  spectrum  of  political  groups  were  free 
to  organize.  The  Communist  party  had  37,000 
members  with  elected  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament  and  published  a 
dally  newspaper.  There  were  no  "political 
prisoners,"  only  persons  held  for  committing 
ordinary  crimes. 

(Basic  Democratic  rights  continued  in  Uru- 
guay until  April  15,  1972 — almost  20 
months  after  Mltrlone  was  murdered — when 
a  form  of  martial  law  was  declared  by  par- 
liament In  response  to  Tupamaro  terror.  Last 
Wednesday,  the  president  in  cooperation  with 
the  army  closed  parliament  and  created  a 
Council  of  State,  in  Its  place,  to  deal  with 
"left-wing  subversion"  and  the  economic 
crisis.) 

"State  of  Siege"  is  a  Marxist  diatribe  that 
omits,  fabricates  or  twists  facts  to  serve  Its 
propaganda  purpose. 

The  reason  for  the  film's  existence,  said 
Sollnas,  is  American  "Imperialism,  with  Its 
mechanisms  of  repression.  Its  murders,  Its 
tortures.  The  occasion  for  the  film  was  the 
capture  and  death  of  a  person  who  symbol- 
ized this  mechanism."  Costa-Gavras  added: 
We  "also  felt  we  had  to  make  a  movie"  that 
would  prompt  the  audience  never  again  to 
regard  "an  American  Embassy  as  just  an  em- 
bassy but  as  a  center  of  espionage,  surveil- 
lance and  political  pressure." 

Though  some  critics  saw  through  it  and 
said  so,  the  documentary  claim  was  accepted 
at  near  or  face  value  by  other  American  crit- 
ics. Judith  Crist  in  New  York  Magazine  saw 
the  film  as  an  authentic  document.  Costa- 
Gavras,  she  said,  has  performed  a  "public 
duty  that  the  American  media  has  failed  In." 
Noting  that  the  co-authors  "researched  and 
documented  their  case,"  she  Is  horrified  at 
revelation  "heaped  upon  revelation"  por- 
trayed by  this  "brUllant"  expose  of  "Ameri- 
can imperialism  in  Latin  America." 

To  Penelope  GlUiatt  of  the  New  Yorker, 
It  was  a  "thoughtful  new  political  film:"  to 
Liz  Smith  in  Cosmopolitan,  "the  most  Im- 
portant political  film  of  this  decade;"  to 
Donia  Mills  of  The  Star-News,  "powerfully 
reasoned;  and  to  Archer  Wlnsten  of  the  New 
York  Post  it  was  of  "inestimable  value." 
"  Costa-Gavras,  despite  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  not  only  rationalizes  but  justifies 
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and  romanticizes  political  assassination  and 
terrorism,  though  Sollnas  appears  to  have 
some  misgivings  about  the  political  utility 
of  assassination.  As  a  loyal  communist,  Soll- 
nas may  be  aware  that  the  Tupamaros  were 
denounced  in  1971  In  Moscow  as  "petty  bour- 
geois pseudo-revolutlonsirles"  and  "rollicking 
loud-mouthed  thugs"  using  "gangster  tac- 
tics." 

But  Coeta-Gavras  has  no  such  reservations. 
He  said  the  Tupamaros  represent  an  Intelli- 
gent and  effective  "liberation"  movement, 
characterized  by  "perfect  organization"  and 
"held  together  by  serious,  passionate  ideal- 
ism." 

In  several  interviews  Costa-Qavras  says 
that  the  murder  of  Mltrlone  was  necessary, 
justified  and  efBcaclous,  an  example  to  be 
emulated.  Even  with  his  reservations,  So- 
llnas says  the  Tupamaros,  like  the  "Black 
September  fighters  at  Munich,"  did  not  want 
to  km  their  hostage,  but  they  were  "forced 
to  execute  him." 

Costa-Gavras  goes  further  in  a  rhetorical 
question:  "Who  killed  him?  The  Tupamaros 
with  three  or  four  bullets,  or  the  government, 
backed  up  by  the  American  Embassy,  which 
decided  not  to  free  the  150  political  prison- 
ers?" 

How  will  different  viewers  be  affected  by 
the  film?  Perhaps  the  isolationist  will  be 
confirmed  in  his  conviction  that  America  has 
no  business-  working  for  orderly  develop- 
ment. The  guilt-ridden  American  may  find 
strange  satisfaction  In  the  lashes  of  two  pro- 
fessional America-haters.  To  angry,  idealistic 
and  frustrated  young  people,  the  hypnotic 
simplicity  of  the  virile  and  romantic  Tupa- 
maros may  suggest  a  way  out  of  their  help- 
lessness and  alienation.  To  the  Arthur 
Bremers  and  the  Slrhan  Sirhans  with  their 
twisted  psyches,  it  may  suggest  one  final  act 
of  political  violence  that  will  enshrine  them 
in  Immortalltv. 


GREAT  NECK.  NY..  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
RECEIVE  AWARDS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  the 
Great  Neck  high  schools.  Both  of  the 
schools  received  national  awards  for  their 
exceptional  service  to  women  and  their 
teaching  about  environmental  problems. 

Mr.  Theodore  Henning  of  the  educa- 
tional council.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  came  to  a  public  board 
meeting  at  the  Cumberland  School  to 
present  North  and  South  Senior  with 
Ellen  Swallow  Richards  Awards  "for  ex- 
ceptional service,  by  education  and  coun- 
sel, to  women  who  aspire  to  careers  in 
the  professions."  MIT  is  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  first  woman 
graduate  and  Great  Neck  was  chosen  "in 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  women 
students  sent  to  MIT  over  the  years." 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  Great  Neck 
graduates  going  to  MIT  are  women. 

Both  North  and  South  Senior  were  al'^o 
named  national  Merit  Award  winners  by 
the  President's  Environmental  Awards 
program.  The  awards  were  for  "excep- 
tional service  to  the  Nation  in  inspiring 
and  guiding  youth  toward  restoring  and 
preserving  our  living  environment."  Nor- 
man Skliar.  faculty  sponsor  of  the 
Ecology  Club,  and  Elliot  Klein,  the  club's 
president,  received  personal  awards  of 
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excellence  signed  by  the  President.  The 
Ecology  Club  has  also  been  honored  for 
its  film  on  the  impact  of  Kennedy  and 
LaGuardia  airports. 

These  awards  should  make  every  citi- 
zen of  Great  Neck  proud  of  their  school 
system. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  for  2y2  days,  I 
have  waited  patiently  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8860,  the  Omnibus  Farm 
bill.  Abruptly  at  12:15  p.m.  today,  the 
House  arose  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  which  was  discussing  this  bill,  and 
put  off  further  consideration  until  next 
Monday. 

In  view  of  this  action,  I  would  like  to 
Inform  the  House  of  the  contents  of  my 
proposed  amendment  to  the  farm  bill 
and  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  text  follows: 

On  page  41,  after  line  10,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

EMERGENCY   SUPPLY    OF   AGRICULTtTRE 
PBODTTCT8 

Sec.  811.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
assist  farmers,  processors,  and  distributors 
in  obtaining  such  prices  for  agricultural 
products  that  an  orderly,  adequate  and 
steady  supply  of  such  products  will  exist  for 
the  consumers  of  this  nation. 

(b)  The  President  shaU  make  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  maximum  price  which 
may  be  charged  under  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  11723  (dated  June  13,  1973) 
or  any  subsequent  Executive  Order  for  any 
agricultural  products  (at  any  point  in  the 
distribution  chain)  as  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  certifies  to  the  President  that 
the  supply  of  the  product  will  be  reduced 
to  tmacceptably  low  levels  as  a  result  of  the 
freeze  or  subsequent  modification  thereof 
and  that  alternative  means  for  Increasing  the 
supply  are  not  available. 

(c)  Under  this  section,  the  term  "agricul- 
tural products"  shall  include  meat,  poultry, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  all  other  agriculture 
commodities. 

This  amendment  would  require  an  ad- 
justment in  the  price  for  any  agricul- 
tural product  where  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  the  current 
price  freeze  or  future  price  controls  will 
produce  a  shortage  of  that  product  and 
there  is  no  alternative  means  for  increas- 
ing the  supply. 

If  things  remain  as  they  are,  con- 
sumers will  soon  find  it  difficult  to  buy 
many  agricultural  products  such  as  eggs, 
chicken,  pork,  beef,  cherries,  milk  and 
other  commodities.  This  is  because  the 
cost  of  producing  these  products  has 
gone  up  even  faster  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  result  of  the  60-day  price  freeze 
is  that  the  farmer  carmot  obtain  from 
the  processor  or  retailer  a  sufficient  price 
to  cover  his  cost.  We  do  not  know  what 
phase  rv  will  bring  from  the  admin- 
istration. Therefore,  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  to  both  the  60-day  price 
freeze  and  the  new  economic  controls 
that  will  be  imposed  in  the  next  weeks. 
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We  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  baby 
chicks  and  the  unhatched  eggs  that  are 
being  destroyed  throughout  this  Nation. 
Stories  are  rampant  about  the  producers 
who  have  determined  not  to  participate 
in  their  normal  production  for  the  fall 
and  early  winter  market.  Many  con- 
sumers within  days  will  not  be  able  to 
purchase  poultry  at  their  normal  retail 
grocery  store  or  meat  market.  The 
Wright  Broiler  Co.,  Inc.  of  Shawano, 
Wis.,  in  my  congressional  district,  in- 
forms me  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
purchase  chickens  for  distribution  in 
northern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Mich- 
igan next  week  because  they  must  sell 
them  under  the  freeze  for  less  than 
their  purchase  price.  The  critical  nature 
of  the  present  situation  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  letter  that  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
from  the  Wright  Broiler  Co.,  Inc. : 
Wbicht  Broiler  Co.,  Inc., 
Shawano,  Wis.,  July  7,  1973. 
Re:  Phase  3\^. 

Congressman  Froehlich:  Wright  Broiler 
Co.  Is  In  the  business  of  distributing  fresh  ice 
pack  fryers  in  northeastern  Wisconsin  and 
upper  Michigan.  Our  past  volume  has  been 
about  10  million  pounds  annually. 

The  present  price  freeze  is  about  to  put  us 
out  of  business  and  leave  this  area  without 
a  local  supplier.  We.  as  distributors,  are  held 
to  a  price  ceiling — while  our  suppliers — the 
producers  are  not — so  as  the  prices  rise  we 
are  forced  out  of  business. 

About  65  percent  of  the  fresh  fryers  In  the 
United  States  are  distributed  by  Independ- 
ent firms  such  as  ours — tf  reliel  doesn't  come 
soon  the  distributing  business  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  giant  companies  like  Central 
Soya,  Con  Agra,  Allied  Mills,  Ralston 
Purina — who  are  producers.  Thus  they  have 
no  price  ceilings. 

We  need  a  pass  through  to  survive.  The 
fryer  Industry  will  produce  all  of  the  fryers 
this  country  needs  at  a  very  competitive 
price  (taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
grain )  and  we  will  get  them  to  the  housewife 
fresh  and  wholesome  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  just  allow  us  to.  Just  think,  8  to  12 
lbs.  of  good  high  protein  meat  for  about  1 
hour's  labor. 

Because  of  what  has  happened  in  Phase  3>/i 
there  will  be  some  shortages  for  the  next  2 
to  3  months — but  this  can  be  corrected,  right 
after  that — if  something  is  done  now  to  take 
off  controls.  It  is  very  important  that  some- 
thing be  done  immediately  before  too  many 
breeders  are  killed. 

If  this  can't  be  done  through  congressional 
action — what  about  a  Supreme  Court  Injunc- 
tion to  lift  controls — time  is  very  important. 

Please  call  me  if  I  can  be  of  any  service. 
Sincerely, 

Lemuel  J.  Wright, 

President. 

My  congressional  district  also  includes 
Door  County,  one  of  the  cherry-growing 
areas  of  this  country.  There  is  a  serious 
question  in  this  area  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  crop  will  be  picked  this  year.  The 
USDA  estimates  that  the  Door  County 
cherry  crop  wUl  be  about  6  million 
pounds  compared  to  9  million  pounds 
in  1972.  The  USDA  further  estimates 
that  the  national  cherry  crop  will  be  165 
million  pounds,  105  million  pounds  below 
last  year  and  the  smallest  cherry  crop 
since  1963.  Unless  the  President  or  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  take  steps  to  re- 
vise the  regulations  applying  to  finished 
products,  retailers  will  be  locked  into 
last  year's  price,  unable  to  up  the  ante 
for  the  processor,  who,  in  turn,  will  be 
unable  to  pay  the  grower  a  price  which 
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would  make  it  economically  feasible  for 
him  to  remove  the  fruit  from  the  tree. 
Efforts  to  persuade  the  CLC  to  give  some 
relief  to  the  industry  are  underway  but 
so  far  there  has  been  no  indication  that 
relief  is  in  sight  and  that  the  cherry 
harvest  slated  to  begin  the  third  week  of 
July  will  get  underway. 

I  am  told  by  some  of  my  constituents 
in  the  retail  grocery  business  that,  since 
they  sold  strawberries  during  the  period 
used  to  establish  the  base  price  for  the 
60 -day  freeze,  they  cannot  now  buy 
strawberries  to  sell  at  a  profit.  But,  their 
competitors  who  were  not  selling  straw- 
berries during  this  base  price  computa- 
tion period  are  able  to  buy  strawberries 
at  the  higher  price  and  sell  them  at  a 
profit.  Is  this  fair? 

In  my  district  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
biggest  meatpacking  firms  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  called  the  Packerland 
Packing  Co.  Just  last  week,  Norval 
Dvorak,  an  official  of  the  Packerland 
Packing  Co.,  armounced  that  the  com- 
pany is  curtailing  production  "primarily 
because  we  do  not  know  what  our  future 
is  going  to  be  in  the  meat  business." 
Packerland  has  also  suspended  a  $6  mil- 
lion expansion  program  intended  for  its 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  Chippewa  Palls. 
Wis.,  plants.  This  expansion  program  was 
to  have  doubled  the  company's  approxi- 
mately 600-person  payroll  roster.  My 
office  has  been  working  with  this  com- 
pany in  trying  to  convince  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  to  adjust  its  procedure 
for  pricing  of  Individual  cuts  of  meat 
that  vary  seasonally  and  to  apply  the 
price  freeze  to  the  total  animal.  The  Cost 
of  Living  Council  rejected  this  proposal 
and  we  are  now  suffering  from  the  re- 
sults of  that  narrow-sighted  view  of  the 
CLC. 

With  the  steady  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  put  on  feed  in  April,  May, 
and  Jime,  the  curtailing  of  production, 
and  the  closing  of  some  slaughterhouses, 
we  are  rushing  into  a  very  critical  period 
of  red  meat  shortages.  Just  yesterday  In 
the  Washington  Star-News,  Smithfleld 
Packing,  Inc.,  the  largest  plant  in  Vir- 
ginia and  one  of  Virginia's  largest  hog 
buyers,  announced  that  it  laid  off  20  per- 
cent of  its  1.200  employees  because  it, 
too,  is  caught  in  the  squeeze  caused  by 
the  administration's  60-day  retail  price 
freeze.  Mr.  Allan  T.  Anderson,  the  vice 
president  of  Smithfleld  Packing,  Is 
quoted  as  saying : 

The  Industry  Is  sick.  We  need  Immediate 
relief.  For  us  to  stay  in  business,  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  to  allow  us  to  pass 
through  the  Increased  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  absolutely  correct  in 
his  statement.  The  situation  not  only  of 
his  firm  but  also  the  industry  is  critical. 
The  administration  is  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  act.  It  is  therefore  Con- 
gress' responsibility  to  include  in  the 
agricultural  bill  an  amendment  such  ps 
I  have  propo.<:ed.  This  p.mendment  places 
the  responsibility  upon  the  Secretary  cf 
Agriculture  and  the  President  to  adjust 
anv  future  price  control  policy  that  will 
in  effect  reduce  the  supply  of  an  agricul- 
tural ri'oduct  below  an  acceptable  level 
of  need.  An  excellent  editorial  on  the 
subject  has  just  come  to  my  attention. 
It  was  printed  in  the  June  29,  1973.  Post 
Crescent  of   Appleton,    Wis.    I   include 
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this  editorial  in  the  Record  for  the  edi- 
fication of  my  colleagues : 

Freeze  Could  Cause  Food  Shortages 

F>resident  Nixon's  freeze  on  retail  prices 
without  placing  any  controls  on  costs  makes 
a  mockery  of  all  the  laws  of  economics  and 
Is  likely  to  create  serious  food  shortages.  It 
offers  no  corrective  measures  a:id  creates 
problems  rather  than  solving  any. 

Milk  is  a  good  example.  The  cost  of  feed 
needed  by  dalrj-  farmei%*has  nearly  doubled 
in  the  last  year.  Faced  with  a  ban  on  raising 
the  retail  price  of  milk,  dairy  farmers  are 
selling  their  cattle  for  slaughter  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  high  beef  prices. 

As  a  result  milk  production  In  Wisconsin 
has  declined  by  3  per  cent  at  a  period  of  the 
year  when  it  usually  reaches  peak  volume. 

The  National  MUk  Producers  Federation 
has  asked  for  an  exception  for  the  freeze  In 
the  case  of  retail  milk  prices.  It  estimates 
that  a  10  to  12  cent  per  gallon  Increase  will 
be  needed  to  correct  the  situation.  It  will 
take  several  years  to  build  dairy  production 
herds  back  up  again,  so  If  the  situation  Is 
not  corrected  immediately,  mUk  shortages 
could  extend  several  years  into  the  future. 

The  same  thing  is  occurring  with  the  pro- 
duction of  chickens  and  eggs.  Sen.  William 
Brock  (R-Tenn.)  told  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  this  week  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  baby  chicks  are  being  destroyed 
because  of  the  cost-price  squeeze.  Secretary 
of  Agricultxire  Butz.  appearing  before  the 
committee  to  oppose  the  administration 
program,  said  there  will  be  a  pork  shortage 
in  six  months  because  farmers  are  selling 
hogs  that  should  be  kept  for  breeding.  The 
number  of  beef  cattle  being  taken  to  feed 
lots  is  going  down,  forecasting  a  beef  short- 
age in  two  years.  Butz  and  Brock  told  the 
committee  in  effect  that  the  administration 
approach  is  creating  more  problems  than 
it  is  solving, 

Nixon's  price  freeze  was  totally  a  political 
maneuver  aimed  at  quelling  the  rising  chorus 
of  criticism  of  retail  prices,  particularly  for 
food.  But  it  makes  no  sense  to  control  prices 
if  controls  are  not  placed  on  costs  such  as 
wages  and  raw  materials. 

The  President  had  better  come  forward 
with  his  Phase  4  plan  before  this  temporary 
freeze  does  mortal  damage  to  our  food  sup- 
plies. 

The  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Association  letter  to  me  dated 
July  11,  1973.  is  also  another  expression 
of  the  dangerous  path  we  tread.  Its  con- 
tent is  as  follows : 

The  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Association, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  11,  1973. 
Hon.  Harold  V.  Froehlich, 
VJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Froehlich:  For  more  than  100 
days  meat  packers  have  been  ojjerating  un- 
der a  ceUlng  price  freeze  while  their  raw 
materials  have  remained  free  of  federal  In- 
tervention. 

During  70  days  of  the  freeze  period,  non- 
meat  costs  Increased  substantially,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  absorbed  by  the  packers. 
Packaging  materials,  boxes,  gas  and  other 
fuels,  trucks  and  equipment  have  all  in- 
creased substantially  with  no  provisions  for 
a  pass  through  of  these  costs. 

The  demand  for  meat  products  Is  highly 
seasonal  and  under  normal  circumstances 
prices  for  wholesale  and  retail  cuts  vary  sub- 
stantially from  season  to  season,  (Prices  for 
products  not  in  demand  are  re;luced  in  order 
to  maintain  an  even  flow  of  all  cuts  of  beef 
and  pork.  Prices  for  other  products  are  raised 
to  offset  the  lower  return  from  products  with 
little  demand.) 

Since  the  advent  of  the  freeze  on  meat 
prices  on  March  29.  the  meat  industry  has 
been  prohibited  from  exercising  its  tradl- 
tlona'    pricing   mechanism   with   the   result 
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that  products  In  high  demand  are  selling 
at  abnormally  low  ceilings  and  other  prod- 
ucts, ol  necessity,  are  being  sold  below  cell- 
ing. 

While  the  meat  Industry  has  been  labor- 
ing under  price  ceilings  and  while  their 
non-meat  costs  have  skyrocketed,  other  fac- 
tors have  also  been  working  to  the  detriment 
of  the  meat  packers — and  the  consumer. 

Feed,  equipment  and  operating  costs  have 
also  Increased  for  the  cattle  and  hog  pro- 
ducer and  feeder.  Although  technically 
there  are  no  ceilings  on  the  price  of  raw 
agricultural  products  (livestock)  In  practice, 
the  producers  and  feeders  realize  meat  pack- 
ers are  limited  In  the  price  that  can  be  paid 
and  still  stay  in  business. 

Consequently,  the  livestock  and  meat  in- 
dustry Is  going  out  of  business  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate.  Livestock  producers  and  feed- 
ers cannot  raise  red  meat  animals  to  a  mar- 
ketable weight  and  sell  at  a  profit.  Small 
cattle  feeders  are  not  restocking  their  feed 
lots.  Commercial  feed  lots  are  replacing 
feeder  cattle  at  much  lower  rates.  Hog  pro- 
ducers are  getting  out  of  the  business  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

While  pork  production  Is  down  as  much  as 
14  percent  from  a  year  ago,  sow  slaughter  Is 
up  2-3  percent.  Prom  40  percent  to  80  percent 
of  the  sows  coming  to  market  have  been 
bred.  This  means  that  ne.xt  winter's  pork 
supply  will  not  be  born.  As  a  result  an  even 
greater  burden  will  be  placed  on  an  already 
short  supply  of  beef. 

Presently,  beef  production  has  been  re- 
duced 20  percent  because  meat  packers  can- 
not continue  to  lose  up  to  $11  per  head  on 
all  cattle  slaughtered  and  continue  to  stay 
in  business.  Additional  cutbacks  in  produc- 
tion are  occurring  as  packers'  earlier  earnings 
are  depleted. 

Pork  production  has  been  reduced  more 
than  20  percent  and  Is  dwindling  rapidly. 
Hog  prices  have  Increased  an  average  of  $9 
cwt  since  the  .March  23  iieeze  began.  This 
has  forced  pork  packers  liito  a  substantial 
loss  podilton  after  a  mediocre  year  In  1972. 

The  reduction  in  the  production  of  beef  and 
pork  has  necessarily  resulted  In  reduced  sup- 
plier of  meat  for  the  processed  meat  industry. 
Many  manufacturers  of  luncheon  meats  have 
Indicated  they  have  raw  materials  to  last 
through  midweek  but  have  little  or  no  hope 
for  supplies  beyond  that  period. 

Plant  closings  are  increasing  almoart  geo- 
metrically in  rate.  A  week  ago,  there  were 
only  about  5  known  plants  that  had  closed. 
Today  we  know  of  40  meat  plants  that  have 
closed  because  of  the  price  freeze.  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  more  that  we  are  not 
aware  of. 

As  long  as  the  meat  price  freeze  Is  in 
effect,  livestock  production  will  decrease  and 
meat  production  will  decrease.  Livestock  men 
and  meat  packers  cannot  be  expected  to  stay 
in  business  and  operate  at  a  loss.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
was  passed  with  this  intent  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  any  industry  should  be  forced  to 
operate  at  a  loss — for  even  a  day,  much  less 
for  weeks  and  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  financial 
situation  of  the  meat  Industry  as  a  result  of 
the  price  freeze,  the  American  Consumer  Is 
the  big  loser.  Her  opportunity  to  choose 
among  a  selection  of  meat  products  is  rap- 
Idly  diminishing.  Within  a  few  short  months, 
she  will  no  longer  be  able  to  go  to  the 
market  and  decide  whether  she  wants  to  buy 
meat  or  what  meat  product  she  prefers.  Soon 
she  will  have  to  stand  in  a  queue  and  hope 
that  there  Is  still  some  meat  available  when 
she  gets  to  the  head  of  the  line.  The  price 
wUl  be  low  enough  'out  the  supply  will  be 
low  also. 

Is  all  of  the  foregoing  a  fairy  t^le?  No.  not 
a  bit.  It's  a  recitation  of  the  hard  facts  re- 
sulting from  the  price  freeze  imposed  on 
meat,  March  29.  The  meat  supply  Is  becoming 
critical.  Fewer  products  will  be  In  the  meat 
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cases  beginning  this  week.  Why?  Because,  the 
natural  supply  and  demand  economy  of  the 
livestock  and  meat  Industry  was  disrupted. 

If  the  American  Consumer  Is  to  have  a 
choice  of  meat  products  In  the  future,  the 
U.S.  Government  wUl  have  to  get  out  of  the 
price  manipulation  business.  No  producer  nor 
packer  will  engage  in  the  business  If  he  does 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  profit. 

True,  if  price  ceilings  were  removed  today, 
meat  prices  would  Increase.  But,  the  incen- 
tive to  produce  livestock  would  be  encouraged 
and  farmers  who  have  gone  out  of  the  busi- 
ness would  begin  to  produce  again.  Within 
two  years,  livestock  supplies  would  be  back 
to  normal  and  on  the  Increase.  Meat  prices 
would  also  seek  a  more  reasonable  level.  And, 
equally  as  Imfwrtant,  Consumers  would  have 
a  choice  of  which  products  to  buy  or  not  buy. 

The  time  has  come  to  abandon  Ill-advised, 
short-term  goals  and  strive  for  realistic  long- 
range  objectives.  Tlie  cure  for  meat  prices 
may  result  In  higher  prices  in  the  Immediate 
future  but  will  assure  reasonable  prices  and 
adequate  supplies  In  the  years  ahead. 

We  respectfully  request  you  urge  the 
President  to  remove  price  ceilings  from  all 
agricultural  products,  unprocessed  and  proc- 
essed. You  will  be  striking  a  blow  for  the 
consumer  and  the  economy. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  O.  Mohan. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Dairy  farmer  after  dairy  farmer  has 
written  my  office  complaining  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  retail  milk  price  freeze  that 
directly  reflects  upon  the  price  he  can  ob- 
tain for  his  milk  while  the  cost  of  cattle 
feed  continues  to  soar.  Rumors  continue 
to  circulate  about  fluid  milk  being  in  such 
short  supply  next  winter  as  to  require 
some  type  of  rationing. 

Clearly,  present  economic  policy  is 
crippling  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy.  It  has  already  contributed  to  a 
food  shortage  and  will  aggravate  that 
shortage  each  day  it  is  continued.  These 
.shortages  will  result  in  the  consumers  of 
this  Nation  standing  in  lines  to  purchase 
needed  food  and  will  contribute  to  the 
skyrocketing  of  food  prices.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  action  be  taken  now,  either  by 
the  administration  or  by  this  House  and 
this  Congress  in  this  bill. 

Phase  3 '2  as  a  tragic  failure.  My  pro- 
posed amendment  would  lessen  the  fu- 
ture effects  of  this  bad  economic  agri- 
cultural policy. 

I  urgently  request  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  to  review 
my  proposed  amendment  and  consider 
Including  It  in  the  committee  bill  that  Is 
reported  back  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  floor  action  next  Monday. 
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the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  in  handling  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  did  such  a  splendid  job,  and 
the  results  of  his  efforts  will  be  felt  for 
many  years  to  come  by  all  in  rural  areas. 
His  activities  in  providing  rural  water 
systems,  rural  homes,  sewage  and  water 
grants  not  only  has  made  life  better  for 
millions  of  Americans  in  rural  areas, 
but  because  of  his  activities,  conditions 
In  our  cities  are  better  than  would  other- 
wise be  true. 

I  agree  with  the  many  fine  things  that 
have  been  said  here  today,  and  to  his 
family  and  loved  ones,  we  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  loss. 


THE    LATE    HON,    JAMES   V.    SMITH 


HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expre.s.slng  my 
sorrow  at  the  untimely  death  of  our 
good  friend,  James  V.  Smith.  Certainly 
his  death  Ls  a  loss  to  his  State  and  the 
Nation.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  very 
closely  with  Jim  Smith,  not  only  In  Con- 
gress but  during  his  period  as  head  of 


STATEMENT  UPON  INTRODUCTION 
OP  A  BILL  REQUIRING  SENATE 
CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  POSI- 
TION OP  ADMINISTRATOR,  SO- 
CIAL AND  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS 
ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12.  1973 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, identical  to  that  introduced 
by  Senator  William  Proxmire  of  Wis- 
consin, which  provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Social  and  Economic 
Statistics  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  shall  be  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  In 
past  months  about  the  nominations  of 
two  men  to  high  positions  in  the  field  of 
government  statistical  gathering  and 
dissemination. 

The  groups  that  have  expressed  their 
concern,  not  only  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  to  Members  of  the  House  as  well, 
represent  a  very  broad  range  of  business, 
governmental,  and  academic  activities. 
They  are  professionals  who  can  do  a 
better  job  if  their  basic  data  are  im- 
proved. They  believe  that  this  can  best 
be  done  if  data  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion are  in  the  hands  of  skilled  profes- 
sionals, well-trained  in  statistics  and  the 
relevant  social  sciences. 

Many  of  these  groups  have  come  to  me 
in  my  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Census  and  Statistics  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  to  request  my  intervention 
to  see  that  only  highly  qualified  profes- 
sionals head  the  various  statistical  agen- 
cies of  Government. 

Since  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  vested  with 
sole  power  in  the  confirmation  of 
appointments  to  the  various  Federal 
positions,  my  Intervention  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  as 
chairman  of  the  Census  and  Statistics 
Subcommltee,  was  not  as  appropriate  as 
the  introduction  of  the  Instant  bill.  I 
am  in  agreement  that  Congress  should 
have  the  final  say  in  who  heads  the 
statistical  agencies  of  government,  and 
that  the  private  and  public  sector  should 
be  afforded  an  opportimity  to  voice  their 
opposition    to,    or    support    for,    the 
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nominees.   The   bill  I  am   introducing 
today  will  accomplish  this  end. 


SAUDIA  ARABIA  PUMPS  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  certain  it  is  apparent  to  most  of 
us  by  this  time  that  King  Faisal  is  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  his  nations  wealth 
of  oil.  Thus  it  seems  that  our  dependence 
on  Arabian  oil  may  soon  errode  our  re- 
lations with  Israel.  Alaskan  oil  could  help 
but  it  may  already  be  too  late.  A  recent 
Washington  Post  article  entitled  "to 
Saudis  Ponder  Whether  to  Produce  the 
Oil  U.S.  Needs,"  explains  the  situation 
in  some  depth.  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  11,  1973] 

Saudis  Ponder  Whether  To  Produce  the  Oil 

United  States  Needs 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Dharharan,  Saudi  Arabia. — The  midnight 
sky  glows  In  fierce  red  hues  here  at  the  edge 
of  the  world's  largest  oil  field,  where  Ameri- 
can companies  are  racing  to  escalate  produc- 
tion needed  to  fill  splrallng  global  energy 
demauc'.s. 

The  dancing,  hissing  natural  gas  flares 
that  burn  in  the  horizon  ripple  in  the  desert 
wind. 

Across  the  Arabian  Peninsula  1.000  miles 
away,  Saudi  Arabian  merchants  sweep  into 
American  banks  in  Jeddah  each  morning  with 
huge  sacks  of  100  rial  notes,  each  equal  to 
$25.  A  tidal  wave  of  money  Is  rushing  into  the 
country  as  more  oil  pours  out. 

In  his  modest,  green-tlle-roofed  summer 
palace  in  the  mountain  town  of  Talf,  King 
Faisal  receives  visitors  with  an  elegant  polite- 
ness, standing  as  they  enter  and  shaking 
hands  with  them. 

Rapidly  and  perhaps  somewhat  reluctantly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  powerful  leaders 
in  the  Arab  world,  Faisal  quickly  shows  that 
he  Is  spending  much  his  time  brooding  about 
the  twin  flows  of  oil  and  money  and  their  im- 
pact on  the  entire  Middle  East. 

Suddenly,  Saudi  Arabia  has  shifted  from 
being  seen  as  the  West's  main  hope  for  sclv- 
Ing  the  energy  crisis  to  being  another  un- 
predictable factor  In  the  volatile  world  of  oil 
and  politics. 

"The  United  States  cannot  take  us  for 
granted  any  longer,"  a  Saudi  leader,  who  wps 
educated  in  the  United  States  and  describes 
himself  as  pro-American,  said  strongly.  "Co- 
operation has  to  work  both  ways." 

The  four  large  American  petroleum  com- 
panies that  Jointly  operate  here  are  pushing 
ahead  with  a  crash  expansion  program 
around  Dhahran  that  could  thrust  Saudi 
Arabia  beyond  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  world's  largest  petroleum 
producer  in  four  years. 

Increasingly,  however,  company  officials 
wonder  if  they  will  be  allowed  to  use  the 
new  facilities  they  are  frenetically  Installing 
at  the  rate  of  $500  million  a  year.  Specific 
warnings  by  the  Saudi  petroleum  and  foreign 
ministers  and  a  more  general  declaration  to 
this  correspondent  by  King  Faisal  last  week 
have  made  it  clear  that  Saudi  Arabia  is 
seriously  considering  blocking  future  oil 
production  Increases  because  of  what  is  seen 
here  as  all-out  American  support  for  Israel. 

A  Saudi  decision  to  freeze  production  at 
current    levels    could    create    chaos    in    an 
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energy-hungry  world,  and  competent  Saudi 
officials  predict  that  the  psychological  impact 
of  such  an  announcement  would  drive  already 
rising  oil  prices  upward  even  more  sharply 
overnight. 

Tlie  open  discussion  of  such  a  possibility 
by  the  Saudis  already  amounts  to  a  major 
policy  setback  for  the  Nixon  administration 
in  the  Middle  East. 

An  unstated  but  priority  aim  of  the  admin- 
istration has  been  to  keep  America's  growing 
need  for  Arab  oU  and  its  support  for  Israel 
separated,  or,  as  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton foreign  policy  community  put  It  recently, 
"on  two  separate  tracks."  The  pronounce- 
ments of  Saudi  leaders  are  the  first  serious 
merging  of  the  two  tracks. 

They  also  signify  Saudi  Arabia's  new 
awareness  of  its  growing  power.  Amassing 
foreign  currency  reserves  at  a  rate  of  $100 
million  a  month  faster  than  it  can  spend 
them,  this  nation  of  about  5  million  people 
Is  abandoning  Its  traditional  Isolationism 
and  Is  cautiously  emerging  as  a  major  force 
In  International,  Arab  world  and  Persian 
Gulf    politics. 

"All  the  Arabs  know  that  It  is  in  the  hand 
of  this  government  alone  to  'get  the  West 
to  behave'  as  they  tell  us  again  and  again," 
a  key  Saudi  policymaker  said. 

The  other  major  factor  in  the  new  Saudi 
willingness  to  tie  oil  to  politics  Is  the  grow- 
ing realization  here  that  this  desert  king- 
dom's still  developing  economy  cannot  ab- 
sorb the  er.crmous  revenues  that  Increased 
production  and  higher  oil  prices  are  bring- 
ing. Given  Its  conservative  Investment  pol- 
icies and  the  present  uncertainty  of  inter- 
national monetary  conditions,  top  Saudi 
officials  feel  that  production  above  the  8 
million  barrels  a  day  figure  of  May  is  waste- 
ful  for  them. 

The  Saudis  have  passed  this  message  to 
Was'ningtcn  through  a  number  of  channels. 
They  have  not  made  it  clear  exactly  what 
they  want  In  the  way  of  a  change  in  Ameri- 
can Middle  East  policy. 

But  a  series  of  conversations  with  Cabi- 
net-level officials  over  the  past  week  did  indi- 
cate that  the  Saudis  feel  they  need  some 
public  sign  of  American  willingness  to  con- 
sider the  Arab  cause  more  seriously,  espe- 
cially in  areas  like  voting  In  the  United  Na- 
tlor.s  Security  Council. 

"We  are  not  asking  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel. "  said  a  Saudi  minister.  "We  want  a 
reasonable  policy  to  bring  a  settlement." 

Other  Saudi  leaders  stress  that  their  gov- 
ernment has  been  "disappointed  and  em- 
barra.s.=,ed"  by  the  Nixon  administration's 
failure  to  move  on  the  diplomatic  front  while 
stepping  up  new  military  aid  to  Israel,  de- 
spite what  Saudis  insist  were  clear  promli,es 
of  a  shift  in  the  Middle  East  after  President 
Nixon's  reelection  last  year. 

The  underlying  suggestion  is  that  the 
Saudis  went  out  on  a  limb  by  counseling  re- 
straint on  other  Arab  countries,  especially 
Eg\-pt,  on  the  basis  of  an  expected  American 
shift  that  has  not  materialized. 

Prevlovisly  undisclosed  production  statis- 
tics for  this  year  underscore  the  West's  in- 
creasing dependence  on  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
hRs  oil  reserves  estimated  by  the  Saudi 
government  at  156  billion  barrels.  22  per 
cent  of  the  non-Communist  world's  total 
proved  oil  reserves. 

In  May,  production  by  Aramco,  the  oper- 
ating company  for  Exxon,  Standard  Oil  of 
C?.llfornla.  Texaco  and  Mobil,  soared  above 
8  million  barrels  a  day.  If  oil  indttstry  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  production  are  accurate, 
Saudi  Arabia  has  quietly  surpassed  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  world's  second  largest 
producer  by  a  small  margin. 

Sand  storms  in  the  Persian  Gulf  hindered 
ship  loading  in  June  and  production  slipped 
back  to  7.2  million  barrels  a  day  for  the 
month,  even  with  the  oil  port  closed  49  per 
cent  of  the  time.  This  wa.s  the  original  target 
figure  for  average  production  by  Aramco  In 
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1973.  Since  production  usually  rises  more 
sharply  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  it  will 
easily  be  exceeded — if  Saudi  Arabia  permits 
the  Increases.  In  the  first  v.eek  of  July, 
Aramaco  says  Its  production  was  running 
at  86  million  barrels  a  day.  U.S.  produc- 
tion is  less  than  10  mllllO!!  barrels  dally. 

In  six  months,  Saudi  Arabia  has  Increased 
its  total  crude  oil  production  by  40  per  cent. 
Aramco's  estimated  capital  budgets  of  $500 
million  for  1974  and  1975  indicate  that  the 
company  plans  at  least  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  production  in  each  of  those  years,  mean- 
ing that,  by  the  end  of  1975,  the  company 
sees  a  world-wide  market  for  Saudi  produc- 
tion of  12  million  barrels  daily. 

This  month,  500,000  barrels  of  Saudi  oil 
will  be  Imported  into  North  America.  Indus- 
try sources  predict  that  the  United  States 
will  need  to  import  five  times  that  figure 
by  1975  to  keep  pace  with  growing  energy 
demands. 

At  current  production.  Saudi  Arabia  will 
earn  more  than  $4  billion  in  oil  revenues  this 
year,  a  30  per  cent  increase  from  last  year. 
At  least  $1  billion  will  t>e  added  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  present  foreign  exchange  holdings 
of  $3  bUllon. 

The  rush  of  new  oil  revenue  into  Saudi 
Arabia  has  stunned  even  Saudi  financial 
managers,  who  until  a  few  months  ago  were 
predicting  that  their  sparsely  populated 
country,  which  has  few  telephones  and  long- 
distance highways,  and  Insufficient  riumbers 
of  schools,  would  be  able  to  spend  enough 
of  the  revenue  to  make  oil  production  in- 
creases worthwhllle. 

Faisal,  who  sees  a  long-term  danger  to  the 
Intensely  conservative  Saudi  society  from  too 
much  easy  money,  has  resisted  large-scale 
social  welfare  programs  and  bureaucracies 
such  as  those  that  have  helped  other  gulf 
states  soak  up  their  oil  money. 

The  national  development  budget  has 
spurted  from  virtually  zero  four  years  ago  to 
S3  billion  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  But  only 
62  per  cent  of  the  development  funds  could 
actually  be  spent  last  year. 

"We  don't  have  enough  contractors  to  do 
what  we  can  budget,  and  what  we  want  to 
do,"  Hisham  Nazir.  president  of  the  govern- 
ments Planning  Organization,  said.  "There 
aren't  enough  contractors  in  the  world." 

Nazlr's  organization  Is  drawing  up  a  new 
five  year  economic  plan  to  begin  in  1976.  It 
will  call  for  $40  bUlion  to  $50  billion  total 
expenditures.  The  budget  figures  assume 
that  Saudi  oil  production  will  increase  only 
by  10  per  cent  annually  in  the  future. 

"Saudi  Arabia  must  draw  a  firm  policy 
on  oil  production."  said  Nazir.  one  of  five  key 
officials  named  by  Faisal  to  the  newly  formed 
Supreme  Petroleum  Council.  "The  policy  will 
have  to  put  an  end  to  waste"  brought  about 
by  over-production,  which  adds  to  Saudi  in- 
ternal Infiatlon  and  the  piling  up  of  de- 
valuing dollars. 

"We  have  to  strike  a  balance  between  com- 
peting factors  that  Include  our  development 
requirements,  prolonging  our  national  oil  re- 
serves over  the  longest  period,  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  our  economy,  the  accumulation 
of  monetary  reserves  that  decline  in  value 
while  prices  for  oil  rise,  and  world  energy 
requirements." 

A  Saudi  Cabinet  minister  explained:  "We 
have  found  that  the  maximum  revenue  we 
can  usefully  absorb  is  brought  in  by  produc- 
tion of  7  million  barrels  a  day.  Anything  we 
produce  over  that  harms  our  own  interests, 
by  keeping  prices  down  and  by  disturbing 
our  economic  balance. 

"We  are  prepared  to  go  out  of  our  way 
and  produce  more.  But  we  have  to  have 
a  reason  " 

The  Petroleum  Council  which  clearly 
mixes  foreign  and  oU  policy  Interest,  will 
recommend  Saudi  Arabia's  first  national 
petroleum  policy  to  Faisal.  The  debate  over 
freezing  production  at  current  levels  is  ex- 
pected to  go  on  for  some  months,  while  the 
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Saudis  look  for  signs  of  a  change  In  Wasb- 
Ington. 

Saudi  officials  stress  that  In  their  view 
they  are  not  talking  about  "using  oil  as  a 
weapon,"  as  more  militant  Arab  states  have 
demanded.  There  are  no  suggestions  here  of 
a  complete  oil  cutoff  to  Western  countries 
similar  to  the  one  that  was  briefly  tried  In 
1967. 

But  If  Arab-Israeli  fighting  should  resume 
these  same  officials  make  clear,  Saudi  oil 
would  be  Immediately  cut  off.  "If  there  Is  a 
battle,  we  are  In  It,"  said  one  authoritative 
source.  "People  had  better  understand  that 
now." 

One  suggestion  that  will  reportedly  sur- 
face In  the  Petroleum  Council  Involves  freez- 
ing production  at  this  year's  original  target 
figure,  7.2  million  barrels  a  day,  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  and  1974.  This  would  have  an  es- 
pecially sharp  Impact  on  the  oil  companies, 
who  would  see  the  return  on  their  massive 
new  Investment  delayed. 

The  Saudi  Finance  Minister,  which  faces 
difficult  decisions  on  the  accumulating  reve- 
nue increases.  Is  reliably  reported  to  be 
pushing  hard  for  a  production  freeze.  So 
Is  the  Foreign  Ministry,  which  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  Arab  criticism  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
traditionally  close  ties  to  the  United  States. 

Saudi  Arabia's  new  activism  in  Arab  af- 
fairs was  underscored  last  week  when  the 
kingdom  granted  the  Arab  Socialist  Baath 
government  In  Syria  a  $24  million  develop- 
ment loan. 

Top  aides  credit  Faisal.  67,  with  having 
dissuaded  Egypt's  President  Anwar  Sadat 
from  launching  a  military  strike  Into  the 
Israeli-occupied  Sinai  Peninsula  In  early 
June,  and  a  top  envoy  was  to  be  dispatched 
to  Cairo  this  week  to  assure  Sadat  of  con- 
tinued Saudi  financial  support  if  Egj-pt  stays 
out  of  the  proposed  merger  that  Libya's  fire- 
brand young  leader.  Col.  Muammar  Qaddafi, 
Is  pushing. 

Saudi  officials  are  diplomatically  vague 
when  asked  what  first  step  the  United  States 
could  take  to  evidence  a  change  toward  the 
"evenhanded"  policy  Faisal  called  for  last 
week. 

"The  puzzle  Is  what  Is  It  that  our  Ameri- 
can friends  want."  said  Foreign  Minister 
Omar  Saqqaf.  "Why  is  the  help  always  for 
Israel?  There  are  more  than  2.5  million 
Palestinian  people  either  in  refuge  (abroad) 
or  under  occupation  .  .  . 

"If  people  think  this  question  is  going 
to  be  as  It  Is  now  forever,  they  are  wrong," 
he  added.  "We  are  friends  with  the  United 
States.  We  want  to  be  friends.  But  there  is 
always  a  limit." 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
JIM  SMITH 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11,  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
colleague  and  dear  friend,  Jim  Smith, 
passed  away  at  his  farm  in  Chickasha, 
Okla.,  on  June  23.  To  all  of  us  who  knew 
Jim  during  his  service  in  the  House,  and 
later  in  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, his  utimely  death  was  particularly 
tragic. 

My  friendship  and  warm  association 
with  Jim  has  extended  from  the  day  I 
was  elected  to  the  House  in  1962.  We 
came  to  Congress  together  and  were  fel- 
low Members  of  the  88th  Club.  Over  the 
years  my  high  regard  for  his  beliefs,  his 
goals,  and  his  efforts  continually  grew. 
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His  talents  and  capacity  for  public  serv- 
ice were  recognized  after  he  left  Con- 
gress. He  was  appointed  by  the  President 
to  be  Farmers  Home  Administrator  and 
served  in  that  office  until  January  of  this 
year. 

The  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Oklahoma  were  truly  foriimate  to  nave 
had  Jim's  able  representation.  The  Con- 
gress was  equally  fortunate  to  have  had 
him  as  a  Member.  He  was  competent, 
careful,  efficient,  effective,  a  good  man, 
and  a  valued  friend.  His  presence  will  be 
sorely  missed,  but  his  memory  will  long 
be  with  us.  I  join  today  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Jim's  wife  and 
family  during  this  difficult  and  tragic 
time. 


July  12  y  1973 


BOARD  OF  VETERANS'  APPEALS  TO 
OBSER\'E  40TH  ANNI\^RSARY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
July  27,  1973.  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  observe  its  40th  anniversary. 

On  July  28,  1933.  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  was  created  by  the  Con- 
gress to  bring  finality  and  stability  to 
existing  appellate  systems  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Until  that  time, 
many  systems  had  been  tried  and  ended 
in  failure  because  veterans  were  not 
satisfied  until  the  head  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  had  personally  decided 
their  individual  appeals.  When  the 
Board  was  established,  the  Congress 
said  it  would  act  for  the  agency  head  and 
that  its  decisions  would  be  final.  Only 
then  did  stability  and  order  begin  to 
evolve.  To  achieve  the  desired  result,  the 
Congress  also  decided  that  the  Chair- 
man, Vice  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  Board  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  with 
personal  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  present  Board  of  42  members  Is 
made  up  of  career  attorneys  and  physi- 
cians who  have,  because  of  their  exper- 
tise in  the  myriad  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions administered  by  the  VA  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  many  disabilities  and 
diseases  knowTi  to  man.  progressed  to 
their  high  posts.  These  individuals  are 
all  veterans.  They  come  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  represeiit  an  excellent  cros;.- 
section  of  America  by  area,  background, 
education,  age,  and  experience. 

The  Board  Members,  with  thp  as- 
sistance of  a  larec  staff  of  approximatclv 
110  le^al  and  medical  advisers,  decide 
some  30,000  individual  veterans'  appeals 
each  year.  About  75  percent  of  the  vet- 
erans are  represented  by  service  or- 
ganizations or  attorneys  and  full  rishts 
of  personal  hearins  and  due  process  of 
law  are  provided  for  all  who  elf^ct  to 
appeal. 

The  Board  must  decide  the  most  con- 
troversial legal  and  medical  questions 
that  arise  in  the  adjudication  of  in- 
dividual claims  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  variety  of  questions 
submitted  for  final  resolution  pre  almost 


infinite.  Its  members  are  trained  to  ap- 
proach each  appeal  with  complete  fair- 
ness and  objectivity  in  weighing  evi- 
dence. They  are  ingrained  with  the 
attitude  to  "decide  with  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  mind." 

Since  its  founding  the  Board  has  de- 
cided almost  I'/i  million  appeals  for 
benefits  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

During  its  40  years  of  existence,  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  has  had  the 
following  persons  serve  as  its  Chairman : 
John  G.  Pollard.  1933-37;  Robert  L 
Jarnagin,  1937-57;  James  W.  Standi, 
1957-71;  and  the  present  Chairman. 
Lawrence  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  who  v.as  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  in  1971.  Mr 
Sydney  J.  Shuman  presently  serves  &h 
Vice  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Woodruff  J. 
Flowers,  Jr.,  serves  as  Deputy  Vice 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Pierce  has  announced  that 
the  Board  will  observe  its  40th  anni- 
versary with  an  "open  house"  on  July  27, 
1973,  to  which  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs  are  invited.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  if  at  all  possible  they  take 
advantage  of  Chairman  Pierce's  kind  in- 
vitation and  visit  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  on  July  27.  I  am  sure  they  will 
find  the  visit  to  not  only  be  enjoyable 
but  most  informative  as  to  the  scrvicci: 
performed  by  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals. 


POLITICS  AND  PEOPLE 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Otten, 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  today 
written  a  timely  and  perceptive  analysis 
concerning  continuing  Presidential  iso- 
lation and  lack  of  forthrlghtness  on  nu- 
merous matters.  All  evidence  available  to 
me  confirms  Mr.  Otten's  depressing  as- 
sessment. I  include  the  article  for  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues : 

Watergate  Fables 

Washington. — Two  fables  from  everyone's 
childhood  keep  coming  to  mind  as  the  Water- 
gate waves  pound  on. 

One  Is  the  tale  of  "The  Emperor's  New 
Clothes."  The  analogy  may  not  be  absolutely 
apposite,  but  It  surely  has  been  the  case  that 
once  the  challenge  to  the  Watergate  way  of 
business  was  finally  raised,  everyone  was  sud- 
denly able  to  see  that  things  had  been  going 
all  wrong  for  quite  a  while,  American  Air- 
lines is  only  the  latest  example;  In  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead,  many  more  per- 
sons are  bound  to  be  stepping  forth  to  give 
their  own  eyewitness  accounts  of  the  em- 
peror's nudity. 

The  second  fable  probably  oiTers  a  more 
precise  parallel — the  well-known  story  of 
"Wolf,  Wolf,"  and  the  little  boy's  Inability  to 
convince  the  village  that  he  was  finally  tell- 
ing the  truth  about  the  wolves  in  the  sheep 
pasture.  President  Nixon's  problems  may  be 
even  more  acute;  he  must  persuade  the  pub- 
lic not  only  that  the  White  House  Is  finally 
telling  the  truth — after  top  aides  long  lied 
about  so  many  things  and  he  himself  did  so 
much  bobbing  and  weaving — but  also  that  he 
has  changed  things  so  thoroughly  that  the 
past  pattern  cannot  possibly  be  repeated. 
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And  so  far,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  falling  short  on 
both  jobs. 

Admittedly,  It  will,  at  least,  be  tremen- 
dously hard  to  rebuUd  credlbUity  so  thor- 
oughly shattered.  A  Gallup  Poll  released  last 
week  found  71  To  of  the  public  believe  Mr. 
Nixon  either  planned  or  knew  of  the  Water- 
gate bugging  in  advance,  or  was  Involved  In 
the  cover-up. 

Such  deep  and  widespread  doubt  can't  be 
overcome  by  Mr.  Nixon  simply  saying  one  of 
these  days.  "Well,  maybe  some  of  the  things 
I  told  you  before  weren't  quite  right,  but  this 
time  I  really  am  telling  the  truth."  Most 
Americans  would  like  to  believe  their  Presi- 
dent, but  the  record  of  deception  and  dis- 
honesty over  the  past  12  years.  In  the  Ken 
nedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon  administrations, 
has  raised  their  guard  extra-high.  It's  not 
likely  to  be  lowered  by  a  mere  presidential 
proclamation  that  this  time  the  wolf  is  really 
out  there  eating  those  sheep. 

This  will  probably  remain  true  no  matter 
how  the  Watergate  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions go  over  the  next  few  weeks — no  matter 
how  stoutly  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Haldeman,  Ehr- 
llchman  and  others  Insist  the  President  him- 
self was  always  in  the  clear.  The  public  Is 
simply  too  suspicious  now. 

Thus  Mr.  Nixon  must  do  far  more  than 
merely  assert  his  Innocence.  Some  additional 
presidential  explanation  and  elaboration  ap- 
pear essential,  and  the  earlier  the  better. 
Moreover,  when  It  comes — whether  In  a  press 
conference.  TV  speech  or  White  House  re- 
lease— the  statement  must  be  more  complete 
and  convincing  than  Mr.  Ni-xon's  earlier  ones. 

Tet  even  a  detailed  statement  and  one 
that  does  stand  up.  may  not  do  the  trick. 
Even  more  importantly,  Mr.  Nixon  probably 
needs  to  show  that  he  has  learned  some  les- 
sons from  the  whole  dismal  mess,  some  new 
ways  of  carrying  on  the  Job.  There  must  be 
less  secrecy  and  evasion,  less  presidential  Iso- 
lation, less  emphasis  on  sycophantic  loyalty 
as  the  pre-emlent  test  of  administration  offi- 
cials, less  paranoid  distrust  of  Congress,  the 
bureauracy  and  the  press. 

It  Is  here  that  the  administration's  recent 
record  Is  so  discouraging.  Except  for  a  few 
cosmetic  changes  for  public  relations  reasons, 
so  much  seems  to  be  going  on  as  before. 

Typical  was  the  administration's  handling 
of  news  stories  about  sizable  government 
outlays  to  Improve  the  presidential  quarters 
at  San  Clemente  and  Key  Blscayne.  The  first 
White  House  reaction  was  to  label  the  stories 
wildly  exaggerated;  no  more  than  $39,525  had 
been  spent,  for  example,  on  the  San  Clemente 
facilities.  Well  (a  few  weeks  later)  maybe  It 
was  actually  $465,352.  Well,  (stUl  later) 
maybe  It  had  actually  topped  8700,000.  But 
anyhow,  practically  everything  was  ordered 
for  security  retisons — flagpole,  lawn  sprin- 
klers, den  furnishings,  and  the  rest. 

If  presidential  security  demanded  large 
outlays,  or  presidential  efficiency,  or  even 
presidential  comfort,  why  not  come  right  out 
and  say  so?  The  public  certainly  wants  its 
Presdent  to  be  properly  protected,  and  able 
to  work  In  well-ordered  surroundings.  And  If 
some  of  the  expenditures  weren't  quite  ko- 
sher, why  not  Just  admit  someone  had 
goofed?  The  White  House  approach  once 
again  simply  made  everyone  believe  the 
worst. 

Similarly  disquieting  was  the  administra- 
tion's challenge  to  John  Dean's  testimony. 
The  memo  sent  the  Ervln  Committee  was 
originally  presented  as  an  official  White  House 
analysis.  Then,  when  It  didn't  go  over  too 
well,  word  came  that  the  President  hadn't 
approved  It;  it  wasn't  a  "White  House  posi- 
tion." but  merely  a  White  House  lawyer's 
"hypothesis  prepared  as  a  basis  for  cross- 
examination." 

Mr.  Nixon  clearly  remains  Just  about  as 
isolated  as  ever.  No  presidential  press  confer- 
ence discus.<!es  Watergate,  Cambodia  or  any- 
thing else.  An  occasional  carefully  sheltered 
public  appearance,  such  as  Monday's  stop  in 
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Kansas  City,  hardly  fills  the  gap;  Instead.  It 
underlines  how  rare  and  how  screened  his 
appearance  have  been. 

Ronald  Ziegler,  despite  a  proven  record  of 
having  repeatedly  misled  press  and  public, 
continues  as  the  President's  official  spokes- 
man and  is  even  promoted  to  major  presiden- 
tial adviser.  "Nixon:  An  An,Tv.  Isolated 
President,"  a  recent  Washington  Post  head- 
line declares,  an  analysis  shared  by  most  vet- 
eran Nixon-watchers. 

The  Willie  House  proclaims  plans  for  more 
frequent  presidential  meetings  with  Cabinet 
and  congressional  leaders.  A  fe.v  of  these 
may  actually  occur,  but  they  seem  designed 
chiefly  for  public  show.  There's  little  evi- 
dence the  President  Is  really  listening  to 
anyone  outside  the  White  House. 

John  Connally  is  returning  to  private  life 
precisely  because  he  felt  he  wasn't  having 
very  much  impact  on  the  President.  The 
exact  Influence  of  the  two  seasoned  hands  re- 
cently recalled  to  White  House  duty — Melvln 
Laird  and  Bryce  Harlow — is  almost  uncertain; 
almost  dally,  stories  relate  new  struggles  be- 
tween Mr.  Laird  and  Haldeman-holdovers 
who  apparently  still  wield  large  amounts  of 
power  than  can  only  be  called  amazing  in 
light  of  their  past  performance. 

Again  and  again,  the  administration  has 
been  haunted  by  John  Mitchell's  early  admo- 
nition to  "watch  what  we  do,  not  what  we 
say."  Thus  far.  In  his  vital  need  to  rebuUd 
public  confidence  and  support,  Mr.  Nixon 
hasn't  done  too  much  in  either  regard. 
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W.  ALLEN  WALLIS 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  INVASION  OF 
LITHUANIA 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15. 
1940,  Lithuania  lost  her  independence. 
It  is  not  only  on  the  anniversary  of  this 
sad  occasion  that  v:e  should  appreciate 
the  civil  rights  that  should  be  the  herit- 
age of  all  men.  but  we  should  also  be 
aware  of  the  severe  restrictions  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  many  other  na- 
tions live  under  every  day. 

Lithuanians  may  have  lost  their  inde- 
pendence when  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
and  annexed  the  Baltic  States,  but  they 
have  not  given  up  the  fight  for  their 
freedom.  Between  1940  and  1952,  about 
30,000  Lithuanians  lost  their  lives  fight- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  their  fellow  Lithu- 
anians. During  1972,  there  were  many 
demonstrations  In  Lithuania  against  the 
Soviet  presence,  and  rioting  followed  the 
self-immolation  of  Romas  Kalanta.  Two 
others  besides  this  young  Roman  Catholic 
burned  themselves  in  protest. 

Lithuanians  have  been  fighting  for 
their  freedom,  but  the  present  situation 
is  no  different  from  the  repressive  condi- 
tions of  the  past.  The  rights  to  worship, 
assemble  freely  and  elect  their  leaders 
are  still  denied.  Since  1942,  the  United 
States  has  not  recognized  the  occupied 
Baltic  countries,  but  there  are  still  strong 
ties  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Lithuarua.  The  anniversary 
of  the  invasion  of  Lithuania  is  an  appro- 
priate hour  to  strengthen  the  ties  be- 
tween the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the 
United  States,  for  these  ties  keep  the 
hope  for  freedom  alive  in  Lithuania. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  recently  called 
my  attention  to  an  excellent  commence- 
ment address  given  by  W.  Allen  Wallis. 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter, which  appeared  in  the  June  25,  1973, 
issue  of  the  National  Observer. 

He  expressed  the  thought,  with  which 
I  am  in  full  accord,  that — 

Somehow  we  must  reach  our  young  people 
and  tell  them  the  truth. 

He  concluded: 

I  only  wish  that  every  young  person  In 
this  country  could  read  this  talk. 

As  I  believe   Chancellor  Wallis'  ad- 
dress will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  read 
this  Record,  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
Commencement  Address  by  W.  Allen  Wallis 

About  15  years  ago  I  read  accounts  of  near- 
ly a  hundred  oommencement  speeches.  They 
were  given  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
by  different  kinds  of  speakers,  at  different 
kinds  of  Institutions.  Through  all  the  diver- 
sity that  is  one  of  the  glories  of  American 
higher  education  ran  one  binding  thread  to 
which  even  the  most  individualistic  com- 
mencement speakers  conformed.  Each  speak- 
er advised  the  graduates  to  be  nonconform- 
ists. To  conform  to  his  own  advice,  a  com- 
mencement speaker  that  year  would  have  had 
to  urge  the  graduates  to  conform. 

Five  years  ago,  I  noticed  another  similar- 
ity among  that  year's  commencement  ad- 
dresses. Most  speakers  made  the  point  that 
the  students  who  were  then  disrupting  col- 
leges and  universities  were  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  all  students.  Then  they  criticized  the 
press  for  giving  disproportionate  attention 
to  a  tiny  minority.  Finally,  that  year's  typi- 
cal commencement  speaker  proceeded  to  de- 
vote the  rest  of  his  talk  to  that  minority. 

This  year  all  commencement  speakers  are 
discussing  Watergate.  Yours  is  no  exception. 
What  I  have  to  say  about  it  will,  I  ventvire  to 
boast,  not  resemble  what  other  commence- 
ment speakers  are  saying  about  It,  except  in 
one  fundamental  p>oint:  I  agree,  of  course, 
that  Watergate  is  deplorable,  disgraceful,  im- 
moral, shocking,  inexcusable,  alarming,  rep- 
rehenslve,  and  quite  a  few  things  besides, 
none  of  them  nice. 

But  the  saddest  thing  about  Watergate  Is 
that  In  important  respects  It  is  far  from  uni- 
que, or  even  unusual.  It  Is  another  of  those 
many  Instances  in  which  the  end  Is  regarded 
as  Justifying  the  means.  One  thing  different 
atK>ut  Watergate,  however,  is  that  the  end 
Is  not  accepta'ole  to  the  academic-Journalistic 
complex,  as  were  the  ends  pursued  by  Da- 
niel Ellsberg.  the  Berriean  brothers,  the  anti- 
war rioiers,  the  Black  Panthers,  and  Innum- 
erable others  stretching  back  to  the  sit-in 
strikers  of  the  1030s. 

The  proper  relation  between  ends  and 
means  is  a  profound  question  in  moral  and 
social  philosophy.  The  assertion  we  frequent- 
ly hear,  that  the  end  justifies-  the  means.  Is 
clearly  not  tenable:  but  neither  is  the  oppo- 
site assertion,  that  some  means — are  abso- 
lutely wrong  In  all  circumstances,  no  matter 
what  end  they  may  serve. 

THE   LITTLE   WHITE   LIE 

If  we  say  that  the  end  never  Justifies  the 
means,  we  are  Immediately  refuted  by  the 
little  white  He  that  protects  the  dying  moth- 
er from  knowing  of  a  disaster  that  has  be- 
fallen her  most  beloved  child,  or  bv  the  medl- 
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cal  researcher  who,  by  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  a  hundred  animals,  saves  the  lives  of  a 
thousand  humans;  or  by  the  would-be  as- 
sassin of  a  Hitler. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  say  that  the 
end  Jubtlfiei  the  means,  we  face  the  problem 
of  how  ends  are  to  be  Justified — the  prob- 
lem. In  other  words,  of  knowing  the  proper 
me.ins  for  determining  what  ends  are  right 
and  what  priorities  should  govern  ends  that 
conflict. 

During  the  nearly  two  centuries  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution were  written,  there  has  been  a  great 
shift  of  American  political  thought  away 
from  primary  emphasis  on  means  and  to- 
ward primary  emphasis  on  ends.  Emphasis 
has  shifted  away  from  adjusting  the  rules 
of  the  game,  to  use  an  analogy,  and  toward 
adjusting  the  score. 

When  the  Constitution  was  written,  poli- 
tical thought  was  strongly  Influenced  by  the 
mercantilist  policies  that  had  prevailed  for 
two  centuries.  Under  mercantilism,  govern- 
ments prescribed  In  elaborate  detail  what 
would  be  done,  how  It  would  be  done,  by 
whom  It  would  be  done,  what  raw  materials 
and  machinery  would  be  used,  and  where 
they  would  come  from,  who  could  consume 
what,  and  In  general  what  the  outcome  of 
social,  political,  and  economic  processes 
should  be.  Results  did  not  always  come  out 
as  prescribed,  of  course,  and  this  lead  to 
stronger  and  even  more  pervasive  controls, 
to  fiercer  punishments,  and  to  controls  on 
who  could  say  what,  to  whom,  and  how,  who 
could  travel  and  where,  and  who  covild  as- 
sociate with  whom. 

By  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Centtiry,  en- 
lightened political  thought  turned  to  specify- 
ing the  rules  rather  than  the  results  of  social 
life.  The  American  Constitution  lists  a  small 
number  of  specific  things  to  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  explicitly  withholds 
from  It  powers  to  do  any  other  things,  and 
mostly  concerns  itself  with  the  rules  of  the 
g&me.  That  Is,  It  concerns  Itself  largely  with 
means  rather  than  ends,  the  BUI  of  Rights 
being  ♦^e  most  Important  and  obvious  of 
these  lEc  ns. 

By  thd  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  a 
great  transformation  had  occurred  among 
the  leaders  of  American  political  and  social 
opinion,  and  diirlng  the  second  quarter  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  this  became  trans- 
formation not  Jxist  in  opinion  but  In  law  and 
practice.  It  was  a  transformation  In  opinions 
about  how  social  progress  and  social  Justice 
can  best  be  assured.  The  earlier  view  had  a 
profound  distrust  of  coercion  of  some  men 
by  others,  so  it  regarded  progress  and  liberal- 
ism as  almost  synonymous  with  limiting  the 
power  of  government.  The  modem  view  has 
a  profound  faith  In  the  omniscience,  omni- 
potence, and  beneficence  of  government,  so 
It  regards  progress  and  liberalism  as  almost 
synonymous  with  expanding  the  power  of 
government.  That  transformation,  I  suggest, 
made  Watergate  Inevitable. 

By  "Watergate,"  I  refer  not  Just  to  the 
Intrusions  on  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee In  1972  and  activities  related  to  that. 
I  refer  also  to  the  reaction  by  Journalists  and 
politicians  to  the  Watergate  break-in, 
which — as  I  shall  explain  later — has  been 
morally  even  more  corrupt  than  the  Water- 
gate activities  themselves.  I  refer  still  more 
broadly  to  a  pattern  In  American  public  af- 
fairs that  has  been  growing  since  the  Second 
World  War— the  McCarthy  craze;  income-tax 
corruption  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
White  House  staff  during  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration; eavesdropping  by  Government 
prosecutors  on  conferences  between  defend- 
ants and  their  lawyers;  military  conscrip- 
tion In  peacetime;  the  biased  perspective  of 
the  press  and  television;  the  politics  of  ex- 
pectation and  the  exploitation  of  subsequent 
disappointment;  the  litigation  explosion;  re- 
strictions on  freedom  that  are  regarded  er- 
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roneously  as  necessary  or  even  desirable  in  a 
modem,  complex,  urban  technological  socie- 
ty; the  rise  of  self-selected  self-righteous 
groups  (contemporary  counterparts  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan)  responsible  to  no  one  and  suc- 
cessfully influencing  public  policy  sometimes 
through  intimidation,  obstruction,  suppres- 
sion, assault,  arson,  bombing,  maiming,  and 
klUlng. 

When  the  role  of  the  Government  was  re- 
stricted mostly  to  setting  the  rules  of  the 
game — that  Is,  to  setting  conditions  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  life — Individual  citi- 
zens gave  their  attention  to  Improving  their 
lives  within  those  rules  and  legislators  gave 
their  attention  to  Improving  and  enXorclng 
the  rules  governing  the  relations  among  In- 
dividuals. 

But  as  Government  began  Increasingly  to 
control  activities  with  a  view  to  determining 
outcomes,  groups  with  common  Interests  be- 
gan to  turn  their  attention  to  influencing 
Government  to  use  Its  unlimited  powers  of 
coercion  for  their  special  advantage.  For.  as 
Walter  Lippmann  pointed  out  a  third  of  a 
century  ago  and  others  long  before  him,  "The 
attempt  to  regulate  deliberately  the  trans- 
actions of  a  people  multiplies  the  number  of 
separate,  self-conscious  appetitles  and  resist- 
ances." It  leads  people  to  channel  their  ener- 
gies Into  seeking  political  power  by  any 
means.  This  is,  again  in  Lippmann's  words, 
"the  sickness  of  an  overgoverned  society." 
That  sickness  Is  the  cause  of  the  Watergate 
symptom. 

PECUNIARY    MOTFVES 

Journalists  have  commented  with  aston- 
ishment on  the  absence  of  pecuniary  motives 
In  the  Watergate  Incidents.  Their  astonish- 
ment reflects  the  extreme  lopsldedness  of 
those  who  report  and  comment  on  public 
affairs.  The  same  lack  of  pecuniary  mo- 
tives In  Ralph  Nader  has  been  noted  without 
surprise  (though  General  Motors'  skepticism 
on  this  point  resulted  in  one  of  Nader's 
greatest  pecuniary  triumphs) .  The  same  Jour- 
nalists are  not  surprised  by  an  apparent  ab- 
sence of  strong  pecuniary  motives  in  the 
Berrlgans.  What  motivates  all  of  these  peo- 
ple Is  power.  And  "the  object  of  power."  as 
Orwell  has  said,  "Is  power."  "Power  Is  not  a 
means,  It  Is  an  end."  It  becomes  an  overriding 
end  when  government  dwarfs  and  over- 
whelms all  other  sources  of  power  combined, 
being  the  only  power  not  subject  to  a  greater 
power. 

To  cure  the  sickness  of  our  overgoverned 
society  win  require  a  renewed  recognition 
that  ends  do  not  Justify  means,  and  that  It 
may  be  worse  to  obtain  a  desirable  end 
promptly  by  means  of  coercive  government 
power  than  to  attain  the  end  more  slowly 
through  noncoercive,  nongovernmental 
means.  Unlimited  government  is  unlimited 
evil. 

Some  of  the  younger  (generation  are  be- 
ginning to  chafe  under  the  Inefflclency,  In- 
competence, and  oppressiveness  of  pervasive 
government.  So  far.  however,  how  to  cure 
the  sickness,  nor  In  fact  any  signs  even  of 
diagnosing  correctly  the  source  of  their  frus- 
trations, much  less  of  prescribing  a  cure.  On 
the  contrary,  for  every  evil  (and  evil  has 
come  to  mean  merely  lack  of  perfection,  real 
or  Imagined,  with  no  perspective  on  condi- 
tions at  other  places  or  other  times)  for 
every  evil  they  sugge.st  only  new  laws  and 
new  bureaucracies — more  of  the  overgovern- 
Ing  that  has  sickened  society.  For  the  obvious 
failures  of  existing  bureaucracies  the  only 
remedy  commonly  sugeested  Is  a  super- 
bureaucracy. 

A  LONG.  SLOW  ROAD 

Recovery  must  commence,  as  did  the  sick- 
ness, among  our  leaders  of  thought  and  op- 
inion. That  requires  a  solid  foundation  of 
constructive,  scholarly  criticism  and  a  body 
of  imaginative,  analytical  knowledge  of  so- 
ciety: not  knowledge  of  specific  social  prob- 
lems— that  must  come  later — but  knowledge 
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of  basic  facts  and  principles  of  economics, 
political  science,  sociology,  history,  and 
ethics.  If  the  research  universities  and  Insti- 
tutes develop  the  basic  knowledge.  If  the 
undergraduate  colleges  and  high  schools  dis- 
seminate It,  then  eventually  the  columnists, 
editorial  writers,  commentators,  authors,  and 
ministers  who  serve  as  Intellectual  middle- 
men will  purvey  It  to  the  public,  and  finally 
politicians  will  respond  to  the  opinions  of 
the  electorate.  It  will  be  at  best  a  long,  slow 
road,  not  an  uninterrupted  one  not  a  clearly 
marketl  one.  Recovery  will  not  come  In  my 
lifetime  but  I  hope  that  It  will  come  In  yours. 

Until  the  Watergate  aflfalr  shackled  him  at 
least  temporarily.  President  Nixon  appeared 
well  launched  on  a  movement  of  heroic  pro- 
portions to  reverse  the  trend  towards  over- 
government.  Special  privileges  for  small 
groups  at  the  expense  of  the  public  have  be- 
come nearly  universal.  To  attack  these  one  or 
a  few  at  a  time  has  become  hopeless.  Each 
small  group  has  so  much  at  stake  that  it  pro- 
tects its  privileges  with  Its  maximum  polit- 
ical strength.  To  each  Individual  In  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  the  cost  of  any  one  special  privi- 
lege is  so  trivial  that  no  appreciable  counter- 
force  is  generated.  The  President  therefore 
attacked  special  privilege  on  a  breath-taklng- 
ly  broad  front. 

There  Is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  persistence  and  ferocity  with  which 
the  Watergate  affair  has  been  pursued  is  re- 
lated to  the  President's  domestic  reforms. 
Despite  the  self-congratulation  of  the  news- 
papers that  the  exposure  of  Watergate  is  a 
triumph  of  a  free  and  unbiased  press.  It  Is  at 
most  a  triumph  of  a  free  and  biased  press. 
The  Washington  Post,  the  prime  mover  in  ex- 
posing Watergate,  has  been  unsurpassed  In 
Its  vitriolic  hatred  of  Richard  Nixon  ever 
since  he  attained  prominence  25  years  ago. 
F*urthermore,  quite  apart  from  personal  ani- 
mus, the  Post  Is  one  of  the  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  bigger,  more  pervasive,  and  more 
centralized  government  (the  views  which  sell 
best  In  Its  market),  and  no  paper  In  the 
country  is  more  opposed  to  the  President's 
efforts  to  reduce  government. 

Had  the  Post  made  comparable  efforts  in 
the  Chappaqulddlck  affair,  perhaps  we  would 
know  as  much  about  that  as  we  know  about 
Watergate.  The  Chappaqulddlck  affair,  after 
all,  was  simpler  and  less  effectively  hidden.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  If  the  Post  had  had  the 
same  animus  toward  Senator  Kennedy  that 
It  has  toward  President  Nixon,  or  even  if  it 
had  been  neutral  Instead  of  friendly  toward 
the  senator,  and  that  If  It  had  had  the  same 
opposition  to  the  senator's  policies  that  It 
has  to  the  President's,  or  even  If  It  had  been 
neutral  Instead  of  friendly  toward  those 
policies,  we  would  have  known  long  ago 
more  about  Chappaqulddlck  than  we  now 
know  about  Watergate.  The  difference  mocks 
the  self-serving  claims  being  made  by  and  for 
the  press.  It  has  to  be  conceded  for  the  Post, 
however,  that  exposing  Chappaqulddlck 
probably  would  not  have  been  looked  on  by 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  Judges  with  the  same  ad- 
miration as  exposing  Watergate. 

Was  the  press,  in  fact,  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  exposure,  as  the  press  claims?  I 
think  not.  That  credit  must  go  to  Judge 
Sirica.  But  what  of  the  means  that  he  used 
to  attain  this  worthwhile  end?  After  the  de- 
fendants had  been  convicted  or  pleaded 
guUty,  he  threatened  them  with  Inordinately 
long  prison  sentences  If  they  did  not  provide 
evidence  extending  beyond  the  indictments 
that  had  been  disposed  of  In  his  court.  This 
differs  only  in  degree  from  the  medieval  prac- 
tice of  exacting  Information  by  threatening 
torture.  By  this  means  a  useful  end  was 
served.  But  does  the  end  Justify  the  means? 

Even  beyond  this,  the  perpetrators  of 
Watergate  appear  to  be  men  of  good  charac- 
ter by  their  own  lights,  who  put  conscience 
and  patriotism  above  civil  law.  In  that  regard 
they  are  exactly  like  Daniel  EUsberg.  Yet  the 
press,  the  ministers,  and  the  politicians  who 
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condemn  the  Watergate  convicts  praise  Ells- 
berg,  the  Berrlgans.  and  others  who  have 
used  comparable  means  for  different  ends. 

Even  spying  and  eavesdropping,  which  are 
viewed  with  such  horror  In  relation  to 
Watergate,  seem  to  be  acceptable  when  used 
for  other  ends.  When  Jack  Anderson,  who 
first  attained  notoriety  about  16  years  ago 
by  being  caught  red-handed  "bugging"  a 
room  in  the  Carleton  Hotel  In  Washington, 
recently  published  transcripts  of  grand  Jury 
sessions,  the  Government  did  not  indict  him 
but  Instead  negotiated  a  treaty  with  him  by 
which  he  would,  at  his  discretion,  use  para- 
phrases instead  of  direct  quotations.  In  the 
Coplon  espionage  case,  more  than  20  years 
ago,  the  Government  listened  through  hid- 
den microphones  to  conversations  between 
the  defendant  and  her  lawyer;  and  while  this 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  defendant's  re- 
lease, no  one  even  suggested  seeking  to 
punish  those  responsible.  Is  It  less  repre- 
hensible to  spy  on  lawyer-client  relations 
than  on  psychiatrist-patient  relations,  or 
merely  less  reprehensible  to  spy  on  those  of 
whom  we  disapprove  than  on  our  darlings? 

This  Is  why  I  said  earlier  that  the  reaction 
by  Journalists  and  politicians  to  the  Water- 
gate break-in  has  been  morally  even  more 
corrupt  than  the  Watergate  ewtivlties  them- 
selves. 

Forty  yews  ago,  willingness  to  overlook 
means  If  the  ends  were  acceptable  played  a 
significant  role  In  the  rise  of  Hitler.  He 
claimed  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which 
settled  the  First  World  War,  was  unjust  and 
there  was  widespread  acquiescence  In  this 
view  in  Prance,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  When  Hitler  took  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  and  Invaded  the  Rhlneland,  the 
Western  countries  were  paralyzed  by  the  Idea 
that  since  there  might  be  some  merit  In  his 
claims,  his  means  should  not  be  resisted. 

GREAT   CAMPUS   CRAZE 

Similarly,  during  the  Great  Campus  Craze 
of  the  Sixties  many  colleges  and  universities 
tolerated  outrageous  behavior,  including  vio- 
lence and  suppression  of  speech,  on  grounds 
that  amounted  to  little  more  than  that  per- 
haps something  on  the  campus  (or  even  Just 
in  the  outside  world)  was  less  than  perfect, 
therefore  any  behavior  should  be  tolerated. 

While  I  started  by  recognizing  that  it  Is 
untenable  to  maintain  that  the  end  never 
Justifies  the  means,  I  am  concluding  by  argu- 
ing that  we  have  departed  far,  far  too  dis- 
tantly from  what  Is  sound  In  that  precept. 
We  have  resorted  so  frequently  to  coercion — 
which  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  we  have 
turned  too  often  to  Government  power — 
when  we  thought  It  could  obtain  a  desirable 
end  quickly  that  coercion  has  become  a  way 
of  life.  In  that  way  of  life,  individuals  Inev- 
itably diminish  their  efforts  to  make  or  do 
what  others  will  value  and  voluntarily  re- 
ward them  for,  and  Increase  their  efforts  to 
gain  power  over  the  machinery  of  coercion — 
that  Is,  the  Government.  When  attention  Is 
focused  on  gaining  power,  surreptitious  and 
ruthless  activities,  of  which  Watergate  Is 
merely  one  of  many.  Inevitably  {jrollferate. 

Another  quotation  from  Walter  Lippmann 
will  serve  to  summarize  my  remarks:  ".  .  .  the 
coUectlvlsts  and  authoritarians,"  Lippmann 
wrote,  ".  .  .  may  have  taught  a  heresy  and 
doomed  this  generation  to  reaction.  So  men 
may  have  to  pass  through  a  terrible  ordeal 
before  they  And  again  the  central  truths 
they  have  forgotten.  But  they  will  find  them 
again,  as  they  have  so  often  found  them 
again  in  other  ages  of  reaction,  if  only  the 
Ideas  that  have  misled  them  are  challenged 
and  resisted." 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  ultimate 
effect  of  Watergate  will  be  to  lead  people  to 
challenge  and  resist  the  Ideas  that  have  mis- 
led them,  and  thus  to  commence  to  cure  "the 
sickness  of  an  overgoverned  society." 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
NEHMER 


STANLEY 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  IvnZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  congressional  recess.  I  mailed  to 
my  constituents  in  the  Fifth  District  of 
North  Carolina  a  questionnaire  dealing 
with  many  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  the  Nation  today. 

Upon  completion  of  a  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  this  survey,  I  will  report  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  current  opinions  of  my 
constituents.  The  results  should  prove 
most  informative  and  Interesting  to  mj* 
colleagues. 

I  am  inserting  the  text  of  my  1973  poll 
in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion and  consideration : 

I  Want  Your  Views 

Dear  Friend:  We  as  a  nation  and  as  indi- 
vidual citizens  face  a  number  of  Important 
Issues  today.  As  yoiu:  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, It  Is  my  responsibility  to  know  your 
views  on  these  Issues,  and  to  act  and  vote  In 
your  best  Interest. 

To  assist  me  In  this  effort,  I  am  asking  you 
to  complete  this  questionnaire,  which  deals 
with  many  of  the  most  timely  and  crucial 
matters  of  national  concern. 

The  percentage  results  of  this  distrlct-wlde 
poll  win  be  made  public  when  all  responses 
have  been  tabulated,  but  yoiu-  personal  opin- 
ions will  be  kept  In  strict  confidence.  I  ap- 
preciate your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

WiLMER  D.  Mizeix. 
[Boxes  provided  for  yes  or  no  replies] 

1.  Do  you  favor  granting  amnesty  to  those 
who  evaded  the  draft  to  avoid  service  In  the 
Vietnam  War? 

2.  Do  you  approve  In  general  of  I»resldent 
Nixon's  efforts  to  hold  down  the  level  of  fed- 
eral spending? 

3.  Do  you  favor  reinstating  the  death  pen- 
alty for  certain  specified  crimes? 

4.  Would  you  favor  making  federal  Elec- 
tion Day  a  national  holiday? 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana? 

6.  Are  you  satisfied  with  President  Nixon's 
overall  performance? 

7.  Do  you  favor  registration  and  licensing 
of  firearms? 

8.  Should  Congress  give  the  President  the 
power  to  raise  or  lower  tariffs  as  a  bargain- 
ing tool  in  trade  negotiations  with  other 
countries? 

9.  Do  you  favor  allowing  abortion  on  de- 
mand through  the  third  month  of  preg- 
nancy, as  provided  in  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision? 

10.  Should  the  United  States  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  the  rebuilding  of  North 
Vietnam? 

11.  Do  you  approve  of  a  tax  credit  for 
parents  whose  children  attend  private  or 
parochial  schools? 

12.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  Impor- 
tant Issues  facing  the  nation  today? 

If  you  would  like  to  expand  on  the  views 
presented  to  you  In  this  questionnaire,  or  if 
you  have  a  matter  of  personal  concern  that 
involves  the  federal  government.  I  invite  you 
to  contact  me  at  either  my  Washington  or 
Wlnston-Salem  office.  The  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers  are : 

Congressman  Wllmer  D.  Mlzell,  225  Gannon 
House  Office  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515,  Telephone:  202  225-2071,  or  2217 
Wachovia  Bank  Building,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina  27102,  Telephone:  919/723- 
9211,  extension  348. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18 
the  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Resources,  Hon.  Stan- 
ley Nehmer,  delivered  a  timely  speech 
before  the  South  Carolina  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Association.  It  deals  with  rela- 
tions between  business  and  Government. 

Mr.  Nehmer  has  retired  from  Govern- 
ment services  and  is  now  director  of 
economic  counsulting  services  for  Wolf 
&  Co.,  a  national  accounting  firm.  We 
also  know  he  wiU  bring  to  his  new  posi- 
tion the  same  skill  and  dedication  that 
he  brought  to  the  Federal  service. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

I.  Betier  Business-Govfrnment 

Relations  in  1973 

(By  Stanley  Nehmer) 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association.  The  discussion 
this  morning  on  business  response  to  govern- 
ment and  the  growing  urgency  for  closer  co- 
operation takes  on  more  Importance  In  1973 
than  perhaps  ever  before  when  one  considers 
the  myriad  of  problems  confronting  Industry 
today.  What  happens  In  Washington,  what 
the  Federal  Government  does  or  does  not  do, 
can  deeply  affect  a  major  Industry  such  as 
textiles  with  plants  In  47  out  of  the  50  states 
and  a  labor  force,  with  the  related  apparel 
Industry,  of  2.4  million  workers,  one  out  of 
every  eight  people  employed  In  manufactur- 
ing In  the  country.  Indeed,  the  Impact  of 
Washington  on  every  industry  and  on  all 
facets  of  the  economy  Is  overriding. 

Whether  It  is  tax  policy  or  trade  policy  or 
consumer  policy  or  environmental  pxjUcy  or 
labor  policy,  to  mention  Just  a  few  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  Federal  Government's  role 
is  gigantic,  when  WashUigton  sneezes,  some 
Industries  can  catch  pneumonia. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  paramount 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  our  econ- 
omy Is  good  or  bad.  That  Judgment  has  for 
some  time  been  Irrelevant.  Whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  the  fact  Is  that  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  molding,  and  shaping 
and  controlling  the  economy  has  been  grow- 
ing since  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  of  1887.  under  both  Democrat- 
ic and  Republican  administrations.  The  ques- 
tion befoire  us  is  rather  how  best  can  Indus- 
try work  cooperatively  and  effectively  with 
the  Federal  Government;  how  can  Industry 
meet  Its  responsibilities  to  shareholders,  em- 
ployees, and  customers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  support  the  public  Interest? 

My   comments   on    this   question    will   be 
through  the  eyes  of  a  former  Federal  Gov- 
ernment official  who  has  dealt  with  many 
industries  over  a  long  period. 
n 

Many  years  ago  an  Industry  executive,  who 
shall  remain  nameless,  said  to  me  during  a 
discussion  on  an  issue  of  importance  to  that 
gentleman's  industry,  "We  don't  want  any- 
thing we're  not  entitled  to." 

I  made  no  meaningful  response  because 
the  concept  frankly  bewildered  me.  Over  the 
years,  as  I  have  worked  with  various  indus- 
tries, I  have  recalled  that  statement,  and  a 
long  time  ago  concluded  that  the  approach  of 
that  executive  was  the  wrong  way  for  any 
industry  to  succeed  ir  Washington. 
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In  terms  of  getting  something  accom- 
plished with  the  Federal  agencies,  there  are 
no  Inalienable  rights  that  accrue  to  an  In- 
dustry other  than  those  which  belong  to  all 
citizens.  When  consumerlsts  are  clamoring 
lor  greater  consumer  protection,  when  en- 
vironmentalists are  beseeching  the  Govern- 
ment for  tighter  restrictions  on  Industry, 
when  free  traders  have  their  sights  set  on  all 
import  restraints.  Including  those  on  textiles 
and  apparel,  It  is  difficult  at  best  for  any  in- 
dustry to  get  that  to  which  it  considers  it 
is  entitled.  The  approach  is  wrrong.  It  is  self- 
defeating.  No  Industry  can  assume  that  there 
Is  any  automatlclty  to  achieving  Its  objec- 
tives because  government  officials,  even  If 
they  are  sympathetic,  must  always  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  In  the  light  of  conflicting  ob- 
jectives of  other  Interests.  And  If  the  officials 
should  be  unsympathetic  to  begin  with,  the 
hurdles  are  Inflnitely  greater  for  an  indus- 
try attempting  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  an  actual  case. 
It  Involves  the  nonrubber  footwear  industry. 
For  several  years  now  that  industry  has  been 
endeavoring  to  secure  relief  from  growing 
disruptive  imports.  You  will  recall  that  the 
trade  legislation  of  1970,  which  passed  the 
House  but  died  in  the  Senate,  provided  for 
Import  relief  for  both  textiles  and  shoes, 
which  industries  had  worked  cooperatively 
In  support  of  that  legUlatlon.  In  July  1970. 
while  that  legislation  was  being  considered 
in  Congress,  President  Nixon  njquested  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  launch  an  Investigation 
under  the  so-called  "escape  clause"  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Under  this 
legislation.  Import  relief  can  be  provided  in 
the  form  of  higher  tariffs  or  other  Imnort 
restrictions  such  as  quotas,  if  the  Tariff 
Commission  flnds  that  an  Industry  Is  suffer- 
ing serious  injury,  or  threat  of  serious  In- 
Jury,  as  a  result  in  major  part  of  increased 
Imports,  and  that  the  Increased  Imports  were 
caused  in  major  part  by  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions previously  made  by  the  U.S. 

The  Tariff  Commission  submitted  a  spilt 
decision  to  the  President  on  Januarj-  16. 
1971.  Since  that  date  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  President  m  the  cr.se,  affirma- 
tively or  negatively.  Under  spilt  Tariff  Com- 
mission decisions,  the  President  can  go  either 
way,  although  there  is  no  time  limit  for  the 
President  to  act  In  such  cases  under  existing 
legislation. 

Meanwhile,  what  Is  happening  to  the  non- 
rubber  footwear  industry?  The  Import  pene- 
tration of  the  U.S.  market  reached  38 T  in 
1972:  it  was  30%  in  1970  when  the  Tariff 
Commission  made  its  investigation.  Domestic 
production  fell  in  1972  to  527  mlUlon  pairs, 
the  lowest  level  since  1954.  Over  the  last  Ave 
years  plant  closings  In  this  Industry  have 
caused  a  loss  of  capacity  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce 100  million  pairs  of  shoes.  Direct  em- 
ployment has  declined  from  233,000  to  200  - 
000  workers. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  existing  legis- 
lation would  permit  relief  for  the  nonrubber 
footwear  Industry,  none  has  been  forthcom- 
ing to  date.  The  government  officials  who 
would  need  to  make  the  necessary  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  that  he  provide 
such  relief  have  not  seen  fit  to  do  so. 
m 

How  can  industry  work  cooperatively  and 
effectively  with  the  Federal  Government? 
How  best  can  industry  accomplish  its  objec- 
tives? 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  consistency 
with  ongoing  national  policy  and  realism  aa 
to  what  can  be  accomplished  should  be  basic 
In  any  Industry's  thinking.  If  the  President 
ha«  developed  a  policy  for  the  coimtry  head- 
ing In  one  direction,  unless  the  Congress  Is 
hostile  to  that  policy,  any  way-out  reversal  of 
that  policy  Is  not  going  to  prevail.  Reason- 
able modification  is  always  a  possibility,  but 
the  case  must  be  a  good  one. 
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Second,  as  with  the  good  Boy  Scout,  an 
industry  always  needs  to  be  prepared,  and  to 
be  prepared  very  well.  Develop  the  facts 
and  emphasize  the  implications  for  the  econ- 
omy, particularly  for  Jobs,  because  the 
workers  and  their  families  are  the  voters  who 
elect  or  defeat  candidates  for  public  office. 
I  might  say  in  this  regard  that,  in  my  ex- 
perience, unfortunately  It  was  the  unusual 
industry  that  was  fully  prepared  to  present 
the  facts  effectively  to  officials  In  Washing- 
ton. In  contrast,  my  experience  with  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  was  that  they 
generally  came  well  prepared  with  extensive 
arguments   to   support    their   position. 

Third,  the  chief  executive  officers  and  sen- 
ior executives  of  an  Industry  must  be  fully 
committed  to  the  industry  objectives  and  be 
willing  to  take  the  time  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  "make  the  rounds"  in  Washing- 
ton. Trade  association  executives,  particu- 
larly those  in  your  industry,  are  very  effec- 
tive on  the  Washington  scene,  but  so  very 
much  more  effective  are  the  leading  execu- 
tives of  an  Industry  speaking  directly  of  the 
problems  their  companies  face  and  showing 
that  they  care  verj*  much  what  happens  on 
an  issue.  In  this  regard,  the  textile  industry 
has  no  peer,  because  yovir  executives,  under 
the  able  guidance  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  have  consistently 
been  Involved  in  issues  affecting  your  indus- 
try in  Washington. 

Fourth,  I  would  not  expect  any  industry 
to  be  particularly  effective  In  Washington 
if  its  presence  there  is  sporadic,  only  when 
there  are  problems  affecting  that  Industry 
from  time  to  time.  It  takes  time  to  establish 
rapport  and  credtbllity  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. It  requires  a  foundation  that  rests 
on  365  days  a  year,  year-ln  and  year-out, 
participation  on  the  Washington  scene. 

Fifth,  related  to  the  problem  of  sporadic 
presence  In  Washliigton,  Is  the  trap  that 
many  industries  fall  into  of  "crisis  manage- 
ment." that  is,  of  w^alting  for  crises  to  de- 
velop— a  piece  of  objectionable  legislation 
that  Is  well  on  the  road  to  passage,  or  a 
proposed  new  regulation  or  standard  that 
cannot  be  met  in  the  directed  time  frame — 
before  making  their  views  known  in  Wash- 
ington. Wishful  thinking  that  the  issue  will 
go  away  may  impel  some  industries  to  hold 
off  letting  officials  in  the  Executive  Branch 
or  in  the  Congress  know  of  their  concerns 
at  an  early  point.  The  odds  are,  particularly 
today,  that  the  issv.es  will  not  disappear,  they 
may  only  get  worse.  Early  preparations  and 
early  representations  on  an  issue  let  Wash- 
ington know  that  there  may  be  trouble  ahead. 
Later  confrontations  can  be  avoided. 

Sixth,  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  companies  and  some  Industries 
to  take  the  position  that  the  less  they  have 
to  do  with  Washington,  the  happier  they 
will  be.  Unfortunately,  this  ostrich-like  ap- 
proach gets  you  nothing  but  sand  in  your 
eyes.  The  Federal  Government  is  big  arid  It 
Is  powerful .  and  recent  efforts  to  trim  Its 
size  will  not  make  much  change,  however 
desirable  that  may  be.  Most  responsible  of- 
ficials In  Washington,  elected  or  appointed, 
are  concerned  with  what  you  think  because 
they  are  striving  to  develop  the  best  policies 
and  programs  for  our  nation.  They  will  listen 
to  you  and  they  will  react.  Dont  be  afraid 
of  letu.ig  the  approprl.ite  officials  know  what 
you  think,  whether  you  are  a  small  company 
or  a  large  company,  a  small  Industry  or  a 
large  Industry.  Indeed,  the  unfortunate  and 
uncalled  for  tainting  of  big  business,  often 
makes  the  executive  of  the  smaller  company 
a  more  effective  and  credible  spokesman  than 
if  he  came  from  one  of  the  companies  on 
Fortune  magazine's  list  of  the  500  largest 
corporations. 

Finally,  I  have  a  potpourri  of  additional 
suggestions  to  make.  The  most  effective  In- 
dustries In  Washington  are  those  which  play 
It  straight  and  do  not  overstate  their  case; 
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which  are  as  bipartisan  politically  as  possible; 
which  let  government  officials  know  when 
good  has  been  done;  which  realize  that  you 
can't  win  them  all  and  set  their  sights  on 
winning  the  important  ones;  and  which  will 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  to  devel(^  meaningful 
and  effective  laws  and  regulations. 

IV 

Having  outlined  for  you  some  of  the  paths 
as  well  as  the  pitfalls,  I  wovild  be  the  last 
one  to  suggest  that  these  suggestions  repre- 
sent a  sure-flre.  Infallible  formula  for  in- 
stant success  on  the  Washington  scene.  The 
strength  of  the  position  of  other  Interests,  or 
an  agency  or  group  of  officials  unsympathetic 
to  you,  may  easily  defeat  you  In  your  efforts. 
But  I  sincerely  believe,  based  on  my  experi- 
ence, that  chances  for  success  are  far  better 
with  the  approach  I  have  suggested. 

A  real  partnership  between  government 
and  industry  Is  not  only  possible,  but  also 
essential  If  our  country  is  to  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper.  Working  together  in  a 
cooperative  effort  is  consistent  with  this  ob- 
jective. 


NAVY  MAKES  A  MISTAKE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy 
Department  has  recently  announced  its 
intention  to  close  down  a  number  of  naval 
bases  around  the  country.  The  Navy's  ac- 
tion in  transferring  the  three  nuclear 
powered  surface  ships  homeported  in 
Long  Beach — the  Long  Beach,  the  Trtix- 
ton,  and  the  Bainbridge — to  San  Diego 
would  have  a  serious  effect  on  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
July  1,  1973,  Long  Beach  Independent 
Press  Telegram;  it  points  out  that  mov- 
ing the  Long  Beach  fleet  to  San  Diego  is 
not  sound  economic  or  national  security 
policy  and  calls  upon  the  Congress  to 
right  this  obvious  mistake : 

Navt   Makbe  a   Mistake 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  quarrel  with  the  Navy's 
stated  desire  to  save  money.  And  it  is  logical 
to  assume  that  some  Navy  activities  can  be 
reduced  following  the  ending  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

So  at  first  blush  last  April  it  appeared  the 
Navy  might  have  made  an  "economy"  case  for 
closing  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Station  and 
closing  or  reducing  other  services  here. 

The  Navy  made  no  attempt  to  justify  the 
closings  and  the  transfer  of  men  and  ships 
away  from  here  on  the  basis  of  Improving  na- 
tional defense — for  a  good  reason.  The  moves 
harm,  not  help,  the  nation's  defense  ca- 
pabilities. 

Oddly  enough.  It  turns  out  that  there  isn't 
much,  if  any,  economy  In  the  transfers, 
either. 

These  conclusions  became  clear  In  Wash- 
ington last  week  as  the  result  of  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Committee  hearings  and 
through  replies  to  questions  posed  by  a  dele- 
gation of  city  officials  beaded  by  Mayor  Ed- 
win W.  Wade  and  City  Manager  John  Mansell. 

California's  two  senators,  Alan  Cranston 
and  John  Tunney,  as  well  as  Representatives 
Craig  Hosmer  and  Glenn  Anderson  (both  of 
whom  represent  Long  Beach),  made  the 
points  about  harm  to  the  national  defense 
and  the  lack  of  economy  In  strong  statements 
and  questions  to  Navy  brass. 

Items  to  consider: 

Some  Navy  economies  would  have  been 
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made  in  the  normal  course  of  events  through 
retirement  of  the  naval  hospital  ship  Repose 
and  through  scrapping  or  retirement  of  16 
older  vessels  homeported  at  Long  Beacli. 
Those  savings  have  nothing  to  do  with  send- 
ing 31  ships  and  more  than  11,000  men  to  San 
Diego.  Yet  the  Navy  counted  those  retire- 
ments as  savings  Involved  In  moving  the 
ships  and  men. 

The  Navy  did  not  take  Into  account  all 
the  new  construction  that  will  be  needed  in 
San  Diego  to  absorb  the  ships  and  men.  This 
construction  will  involve  piers,  housing,  an 
enlisted  men's  club,  dredging  of  deeper  chan- 
nels to  handle  the  Isjrger  ships  stationed  here, 
etc. 

The  Navy  did  not  take  Into  account  the 
supplemental  housing  allowances  for  Navy 
families  moved  from  here  who  cannot  be 
placed  in  Navy  housing  in  San  Diego. 

The  Navy  did  not  take  into  account  the 
cost  to  government  of  providing  school  fa- 
cilities for  some  5,000  children  In  San  Diego 
when  more-than-adequate  facilities  are 
available  in  Long  Beach. 

Senator  Tunney  estimated  additional  costs 
to  move  the  facilities  from  Long  Beach  to 
San  Diego  would  be  about  $100  mUllon.  The 
Navy  estimated  $16.4  million. 

The  Navy  did  not  take  Into  account  the 
cost  of  leaving  facilities  idle  or  underused 
here  while  buUdlng  and  operating  new  ones 
In  San  Diego. 

Navy  officials  at  the  Senate  hearing  prom- 
ised the  California  delegation  they  would 
try  to  provide  some  cost  justification  for 
the  Navy's  actions. 

In  our  view  the  most  serious  question 
posed  about  the  Navy  decision  was  the  issue 
of  national  defense. 

Both  Hosmer  and  Anderson  hit  hard  on 
this  point.  After  both  noted  that  putting  all 
these  ships  at  San  Diego  Ignores  the  lessons 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  Hosmer  added  this: 

"At  San  Diego  these  ships  would  lie  Jam- 
packed,  four  and  one-half  miles  inside  the 
bay  behind  the  bridge  which  cannot  easily 
be  navigated  at  higher  tides  and  which  would 
trap  and  ImmobUize  them  If  it  Is  dropped 
by  earthquake,  sabotage  or  enemy  attack." 

Congressman  Anderson  summed  it  up : 

".  .  .  moving  the  Long  Beach  fleet  to  San 
Diego  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  economy  or 
national  security." 

We  agree.  Further,  we  hope  that  the  Navy 
and/or  the  administration  will  take  another 
look  m  light  of  new  facts  and  new  assess- 
ments. We  tLope  the  proposed  plans  will  be 
changed. 

PaUing  that,  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  right  what  is  an  obvious  mistake. 

Our  city  officials,  our  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives have  worked  hard  to  bring  new 
Information  to  light  on  the  proposed  moves. 
It  should  be  no  disgrace  for  new  Navy  deci- 
sions to  be  made  in  view  of  new  information. 

We  believe  the  United  States  will  be  best 
served  by  leaving  a  large  active  fleet  In  both 
San  Diego  and  Long  Beach. 

We,  too,  remember  Pearl  Harbor, 


FREE  WORKERS  DISPLAY  SOUND 
JUDGMENT  IN  SELECTINQ  ILO 
CHAIRMAN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
June  I  again  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  in  Ge- 
neva,   Switzerland.    I   was   deeply   im- 
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pressed  with  the  sound  jud^^ent  shown 
by  free  worker  members  in  selecting  a 
chairman  for  the  ILO  Executive  Council 

This  year's  election  was  of  great  im- 
portance. For  the  first  time,  a  delegate 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Ivan  Gorochkine, 
was  nominated.  Gorochkine,  a  Soviet  la- 
bor ministry  oflacial,  was  expected  to  be 
unopposed. 

Free  workers,  however,  joined  with  em- 
ployer members  and  some  government 
delegates  to  block  the  Soviet  bid  for  the 
chairmanship.  Free  workers  rejected 
Gorochkine's  candidacy,  charging  that 
the  election  of  a  Communist  government 
oflacial  would  undermine  the  independ- 
ent role  guaranteed  trade  union  and  em- 
ployer representatives  of  ILO  member 
states  by  the  United  Nations  agency's 
constltuticHi.  Instead,  on  a  secret  ballot, 
they  elected  Arturo  Munoz  Ledo  of  Mex- 
ico by  a  vote  of  26  to  20,  with  I  ab- 
stention. 

I  commend  the  free  workers  for  as- 
serting their  independence.  Their  re- 
fusal to  buckle  under  to  the  Soviet  bid 
for  the  chairmanship  certainly  bodes 
well  for  the  future  success  of  this  or- 
ganization. I  only  wish  that  our  Gov- 
ernment's leaders  had  the  same  clear 
understanding  of  communism  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 


IN  MEMORIAM:  TO  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE MARTIN  ARANOW,  OUT- 
STANDING COMMUNITY  LEADER 
AND  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF   NXW    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  residents 
of  our  Eighth  Congressional  District  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  deeply  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  most  djTiamic  and 
distinguished  citizens  in  the  crusade  for 
individual  rights  and  the  dignity  of  man, 
particularly  in  the  sphere  of  people's 
essential  needs  in  housing,  I  ask  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  to 
join  with  me  in  memoriam  to  a  good 
friend  and  a  great  American,  the  Honor- 
able Martin  Aranow  of  Fort  Lee,  N.J., 
who  went  to  his  eternal  rest  on  June  13, 
1973,  after  a  long  seige  of  physical  suffer- 
ing and  a  short  span  but  full  lifetime  of 
good  deeds  as  the  champion  of  the  ten- 
ants throughout  our  community.  State, 
and  Nation.  I  seek  national  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  accomplishments  and 
ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  expressing  our 
most  sincere  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Sylvia;  two  sons,  Jonathan  and  An- 
drew; his  mother.  Rose  Aranow  of 
Brooklyn:  his  father,  Joseph  Aranow  of 
Manhattan;  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  David 
Harris  of  Long  Island. 

Marty  Aranow  was  bom  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  and  moved  to  Fort  Lee  11  years 
ago  with  his  bride  Sylvia,  a  psychiatric 
social  worker.  They  met  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, in  the  mid-1950's,  where  he 
achieved  stardom  as  a  robust  6-foot-4- 
Inch  member  of  their  basketball  team 
while  Sylvia,  as  a  cheerleader  on  the  side- 
lines, urged  him  on  to  many  victories.  As 
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a  driving  rebounder  he  led  Brandeis  to  an 
upset  victory  over  New  York  University 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  seriously 
considered  a  professional  basketball  ca- 
reer. He  played  for  the  New  York  Knlcks' 
farm  club  in  Baltimore  until  lie  changed 
his  plans  for  other  career  pursuits.  He 
studied  psychology  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  and  worked  as  a  sales- 
man for  the  Olivetti  Corp.  He  became  a 
partner  in  two  oflBce-equipment  com- 
panies in  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Only  4  years  ago,  to  correct  a  great 
injustice  Marty  founded  and  organized 
the  New  Jersey  Tenants  Organization 
which  has  steadily  increased  In  stature 
under  his  presidency  to  approximately 
500,000  members,  ranking  among  the 
leading  citizens-tenants  groups  in  our 
Nation.  During  the  past  3  months  he  had 
witnessed  the  fruition  of  his  concen- 
trated personal  endeavors  on  behalf  of 
the  tenants  and  even  as  he  battled  a 
rare  strain  of  cancer  during  the  last  10 
months  of  his  life,  he  was  winning  some 
of  his  greatest  public  victories.  His  stam- 
ina coupled  with  the  quality  of  his 
leadership  and  the  richness  of  his  wis- 
dom helped  him  to  accomplish  in  a  few 
brief  years  what  many  people  may  spend 
a  lifetime  to  achieve — but  then  he  did 
not  have  much  time  on  his  side;  he  died 
at  the  young  age  of  36  years. 

He  was  the  champion  and  the  leading 
spokesman  and  organizer  for  the  rent 
leveling  concept  in  New  Jersey.  Thirteen 
communities  passed  rent  leveling  ordi- 
nances in  New  Jersey  Including  his 
hometown  of  Fort  Lee.  The  controversy 
that  developed  was  finally  resolved  by 
the  State  Supreme  Court  which  upheld 
the  right  of  local  communities  to  pass 
rent  control  laws,  a  ruling  which  was 
based  on  the  original  Port  Lee  rent  lev- 
eling law. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  sub- 
sequently passed  enabling  legislation  to 
permit  the  adoption  of  rent  leveling 
ordinances  of  local  communities  and  only 
last  week  when  the  City  Council  of  Clif- 
ton in  my  Eighth  Congressional  District 
passed  its  rent  leveling  ordinance,  the 
governing  body's  action  was  mentioned 
by  some  of  the  participants  present  at 
the  council  meeting  as  "a  memorial  to 
Marty  Aranow  of  Fort  Lee,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Tenants  Association." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  indeed  mourn  the 
loss  of  Marty  Aranow,  an  outstanding 
commimity  leader,  whose  standards  of 
excellence.  compas.sion,  goodwill,  and 
untiring  eflforts  on  behalf  of  his  fellow- 
man  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  of 
us.  The  editorial  of  one  of  New  Jersey's 
most  prestigious  newspapers  has  adroit- 
ly and  eloquently  eulogized  the  greatness 
of  Marty  Aranow  that  stirred  the  hearts, 
imagination,  •  and  aspirations  of  all  of 
us.  In  testimony  to  this  young  statesman 
whose  communion  with  his  fellowman 
was  sometimes  prefaced  with  his  words: 

Unless  you  organize,  you  have  had  it.  If 
you  don't  help  yourself,  who  is  there  to  help 
you? 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  place  the  aforementioned  editorial  at 
thLs  point  in  our  historic  journal  of  Con- 
gress, as  follows; 
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Martin  Aranow 

He  did  not  hold  high  office  nor  was  there 
any  Indication  that  he  aspired  to  a  career 
In  politics,  but  even  without  these  Influen- 
tial forums  as  a  power  base  Martin  Aranow 
represented  a  vigorous  force  In  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Jersey  residents. 

Social  commitment  was  a  way  of  life  for 
this  young  business  executive,  an  awareness 
that  had  a  populist-oriented  genesis  In  tho 
strong  tenant  movement  he  founded  and 
nurtured  to  a  vigorous  maturity  almost 
single-handedly. 

Affront-ed  by  the  "exorbitant,  unjustified 
rent  Increase"  on  his  high-rise  apartment, 
Mr.  Aranow  became  an  articulate  spokesman 
for  other  harried  tenants  In  the  state.  With 
his  wife,  he  drafted  a  "Tenant's  BUI  of 
Rights"  and  a  "Senior's  BUI  of  Rights,"  a 
careful  documentation  of  the  concerns  and 
remedies  for  these  neglected  groups. 

Because  of  his  missionary  zeal,  New  Jer- 
sey was  In  the  vanguard  of  states  on  tenant 
protection.  His  reasoned  thinking  on  the 
highly  volatile  Issue  of  rising  rentals  was  en- 
dorsed by  Gov.  CahUl  and  largely  incorpo- 
rated In  the  measure  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature that  became  a  pioneering  prototype  of 
tenant  reform  for  other  states. 

Mr.  Aranow's  life  was  cut  shockingly  short 
by  a  rare  blood  disease.  He  was  only  36  when 
he  died,  but  It  Is  apparent  that  he  used  his 
years  well,  a  fulflUment  that  can  be  meas- 
ured In  rare  human  terms— helping  others 
who  could  not  help  themselves. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress to  join  with  me  in  silent  praver  in 
memory  of  Marty  and  all  of  his'  good 
works.  May  his  family  soon  find  abiding 
comfort  in  the  faith  that  God  has  given 
them  and  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
Honorable  Martin  Aranow  is  now  under 
His  eternal  care.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 


THE    OTHER    GERMAN    VIEWPOINT 
ON  GERMANY'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHEROOK 

OJ-   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
translations  have  come  to  my  attention 
which  I  wish  to  share  with  Members  of 
this  body.  The  first  is  excerpts  from  a 
translation  from  a  German  language 
article  entitled  "The  Basic  Treaty  Be- 
tween the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  the  GDR— Germany  at  a  Turn 
Point."  This  article  Is  by  Dr.  Rupert  Dir- 
necker.  Dr.  Dimecker  Is  an  astute  Ger- 
man observer  of  foreign  relations  and  Is 
also  a  foreign  relations  expert  for  the 
CDU-CSU  party  of  Germany.  His  inter- 
esting observations  are  not  often  heard 
in  the  United  States.  From  the  news 
media  we  get  a  one-sided  view  of  what 
the  German  people  think  of  recent  moves 
by  the  German  Government  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany.  I  trust 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  this  transla- 
tion as  enlightening  as  I  have. 

The  second  item  that  I  wish  to  insert 
In  the  Record  Is  also  a  translation.  This 
translation  Is  of  remarks  by  Dr.  Franz- 
Josef  Strauss  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
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Christian  Social  Union  Party  of  Bavaria. 
The  CSU  Is  part  of  the  CDU-CSU  Party 
In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  In 
these  excerpts,  Dr.  Strauss  discusses  the 
necessity  of  continuing  close  relations 
between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  He  urges 
his  government  to  do  nothing  which 
would  weaken  those  relations.  Below  are 
the  two  translations: 

[Translation  from  the  German] 
The  Basic  Treaty  Between  the  Federal  Rk- 
ptTBLic  OF  Germany  and  the  GDR — Ger- 
many   AT    A    TURNPOINT EXCERPTS 

(By  Rupert  Dlrnecker,  Feb.  8,  1973) 

The  "Treaty  on  the  Basis  of  Relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
the  German  Democratic  Republic"  Initialed 
on  November  8,  1972  and  signed  December  21, 
1972 — which  we  call  Basic  Treaty  and  which 
the  GDR  calls  "Treaty  on  the  Basis  of  Rela- 
tions"—represents  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  so-called  new  German  eastern 
policy  initiated  In  1969. 

The  Federal  Government  claims  the  treaty 
as  evidence  of  the  alleged  Tightness  and  Inner 
logic  of  Its  eastern  and  German  policy,  I.e.  to 
have  negotiated  an  improved  Berlin  agree- 
ment (Four  Power  Accord  on  Berlin)  and  a 
new  foundation  for  the  inner-German  modus 
Vivendi  from  the  East  against  advance  favors 
within  the  framework  of  Its  eastern  treaties. 

The  eastern  heads  of  government  view  this 
treaty  as  a  triumphant  success  of  their  com- 
munist German  policy  which  they  had  con- 
sistently pursued  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  as  a  confirmation  of  the  territorial  and 
political  status  quo  a  la  Moscow  as  well  as — 
In  the  sense  of  their  dynamic  status  quo 
conception — the  launching  pad  for  new  polit- 
ical offensives  in  the  direction  of  a  com- 
bined communist  Germany. 

In  the  eyes  of  world  public,  not  only  In 
the  East  but  also  in  large  parts  of  the  non- 
communist  world,  this  is  a  treaty  by  which 
the  Germans  themselves  put  a  seal  on  the 
division  of  Germany. 

The  CDU  'CSU  rejects  the  treaty,  because  it 
does  not  meet  the  fundamental  requirements 
which  it  demands  of  agreements  with  the 
other  part  of  Germany — agreements  that  are 
also  desired  by  the  CDU  CSU.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  division  of  Germany,  enforced 
by  the  Soviet  bloc,  cannot  be  overcome  in 
the  near  future,  the  CDU,  CSU  holds  that  the 
objectives  should  be — 

To  alleviate  the  consequences  of  the  divi- 
sion for  the  Germans  on  both  sides 

To  strengthen  coherence  of  our  people  and 
the  win  of  the  nation  to  unite,  as  well  as 

To  maintain  the  political  and  legal  foun- 
dations of  future  unity  in  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  lay  down  the  reasons  for 
which  I  personally  reject  the  treaty  and  also 
to  discuss  the  arguments  put  forward  in  fa- 
vor of  It. 

I.    THE    TRE.^TY    IS    MARKED    BY    AMBIGUITY    AND 
INEQtJTTY 

1.1.  If  the  eastern  policy  of  Brandt  and 
Bahr  is  marked  by  vagite  terms,  neutralized 
conceptions  of  value  and  intended  blurrlngs, 
such  characteristics  apply  especially  to  this 
treaty.  It  certainly  does  not  rank  under  those 
treaties  which  an  Italian  proverb  character- 
izes as  "pattl  chlari — amicl  carl" — 

The  treaty  consists  of  an  abundance  of  un- 
surveyable  Individual  parts: 

The  treaty  proper,  consisting  of  10  articles; 

A  supplementary  protocol  on  Individual  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty; 

Protocol  notes  and  unilateral  declarations 
on  protocol; 

Several  exchanges  of  letters  (on  postal  and 
communication  services,  on  family  reunion. 
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alleviations  of  travel.  Improvements  of  non- 
commercial traffic  of  goods;  on  the  opening 
of  additional  border  crossing  points;  on  the 
application  of  UN  membership;  on  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Four  Powers;  on 
working  permits  for  Journalists) ; 

Explanations  on  these  letters  and  perti- 
nent declarations  on  protocol; 

Declarations  of  both  sides  at  the  signing 
ceremony  (on  political  consultation;  on  the 
extension  of  agreements  and  arrangements 
to  Berlin  (West)); 

A  unilateral  "letter  on  German  unity". 

The  substance  of  these  agreements  is 
ambiguous  and  contradictory  on  important 
issues.  Publications  on  the  treaty  and  its 
enclostires  In  Bonn  differ  from  those  In  East 
Berlin.  Items  of  which  the  Government 
boasts  itself  here  are  not  even  published  in 
East  Berlin.  -^ 

It  is  significant  of  this  "complicity"  of  the 
two  negotiators,  Bahr  and  Kohl,  that  State 
Secretary  Kohl  may  declare  without  being 
reprimanded  by  Mr.  Bahr  that  he  knows  of 
no  "letter  on  German  unity",  even  though 
It  was  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  of 
East  Berlin  the  day  before. 

1.2.  The  treaty  was  worked  out  without 
the  necessary  tenacity  and  care  and  under 
pressure,  in  order  to  be  employed  as  a  ctun- 
palgn  weapon. 

That  resulted— as  we  shall  also  note  with 
regard  to  Berlin — In  striking  deficiencies  of 
the  treaty  which  could  have  been  avoided  If 
negotiations  had  been  harder  and  tougher. 

a.  INEQUITY 

2.1.  In  negotiating  this  treaty  the  basic 
rule  of  negotiating,  i.e.  observing  the  "do  ut 
des",  was  grossly  neglected.  The  resiilt  Is  a 
treaty  In  which  the  projwrtlon  between  give 
and  take  Is  inadequate. 

4.  SEALING  or  THE  DIVISION  OP  GERMANY 

4.1.  The  Federal  Government  has  agreed  to 
a  treaty  which  establishes  the  division  of 
Germany  into  two  "Independent",  "sover- 
eign", "equal"  and  "separate"  states.  It  has 
committed  Itself  further  to  respect  the 
"territorial  integrity",  "Inviolability  of  the 
borders  of  the  GDR",  its  full  sovereignty 
within  and  without  preamble  (articles  2,  3,  4, 
6);  to  exchange  permanent  representatives 
(article  8);  to  at  least  not  hinder  GDR 
application  for  membership  In  the  UJ^. 
(letters   and    declaration   on  protocol). 

4.2  In  the  eyes  of  world  public  the  treaty 
is  assessed  as  a  treaty  on  division,  in  which 
the  Germans  themselves  seal  the  division  of 
Germany,  Instead  of  suffering  It  as  a  dictate 
by  the  victor  or  as  an  unavoidable  result  of 
an  international  historical  process. 

The  Federal  Government  paves  the  way 
by  this  treaty  for  international  recognition 
of  the  GDR  as  an  Independent  and  sovereign 
subject  of  international  law.  It  has  also  ac- 
cepted without  protest  that  world  public 
views  this  process  as  "liquidation  of  the  Bis- 
marck Reich"  (Times)  or  as  "the  sealing  of 
the  two-nation  state"  (Neue  ZUrcher  Zel- 
tung).  In  the  Basic  Treaty  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  pledges  to  do  its  part  In 
providing  the  basis  for  international  consoli- 
dation of  the  sovereignty  and  subjectivity  of 
the  GDR  to  international  law  as  well  as  to 
accept  without  protest  the  consequences  of 
this  wave  of  international  recognition. 

4.3.  It  Is  true  In  its  bilateral  relationship 
with  the  GDR  the  Federal  Government  avoids 
express  international  recognition  of  the  GDR 
in  the  Basic  Treaty.  However,  It  grants  the 
GDR  all  attributes  of  a  sovereign  subject  of 
international  law  and  commits  Itself  to  act 
accordingly.  This  process  has  to  be  assessed 
as  a  tacit  recognition  under  international 
law  which  must  render  all  attempts  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  constitute  a  "special 
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Inner-German  relationship"  according  to 
which  the  "GDR  Is  not  a  foreign  state  for 
the  FRO"  ineffective. 

Any  pertinent  reservations  have  neither 
been  Included  In  the  treaty  proper  nor  have 
they  been  pronounced  at  Its  conclusion. 
Moreover,  adverse  formal  provisions  of  the 
treaty  have  increased  doubts  that  the  "GDR 
constitutes  a  foreign  state  for  the  Federal 
Republic"  (articles  2,  4.  6  GV  and  paragraph 
II  of  the  explanations  on  the  treaty  by  the 
Federal  Government ) .  -Mso,  postal  and  com- 
munications  traffic  between  the  two  parties 
to  the  treaty  becomes  international  traffic 
on  the  basis  of  the  statute  of  the  World 
Postal  U:-::on  (WPU)  and  the  Union  of  In- 
ternational Telegraph  (UIT).  That  agree- 
ment Is  contained  In  the  supplementary  pro- 
tocol on  article  7  of  the  treaty  (exchange  of 
letters  on  postal  and  communications  serv- 
ices and  in  the  supplementary  protocol  (para- 
graph 11.5) ) .  Only  trade  remains  "national 
trade"  according  to  the  supplementary  pro- 
tocol (para  II. 1) . 

The  other  elements  which  the  Federal 
Government  had  declared  to  be  fundamental 
for  a  "special  Inner-German  relationship"  In 
Its  declarations  since  1969.  in  particular  In 
Its  20  points  of  Kassel,  are  either  not  men- 
tioned at  all  in  the  treaty  or  only  in  an  in- 
direct connection. 

The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Four 
Powers  for  Germany  as  a  whole  and  for  Ber- 
lin, this  essential  brace  of  International  law 
which  recognizes  Germany's  legal  status,  are 
mentioned  In  the  treaty  only  indirectly  (ar- 
ticle 9 )  and  expressly  only  In  an  exchange  of 
letters  on  article  9.  However,  in  these  letters 
as  well  as  In  the  declarations  of  the  Four 
Powers  made  parallel  to  the  negotiations  on 
the  treaty  on  November  9,  1972  in  connection 
with  UN  membership  of  both  parties  as  en- 
visaged in  the  treaty,  the  object  of  these 
rights  and  responsibilities,  I.e.  "Germany  as 
a  whole  and  Berlin"  are  no  longer  men- 
tioned (discord  between  West  and  East). 
This  is  In  contrast  to  the  exchange  of  notes 
on  this  Issue  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Three  Western  Powers  prior  to 
the  signing  of  the  Moscow  Treaty. 

The  peace  treaty  clause  Is  also  left  out. 

The  treaty  also  lacks  a  pledge  of  both  par- 
ties to  adhere  to  the  unity  of  the  nation  and 
to  a  future  common  state. 

On  the  contrary: 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  only  mentions 
the  "national  question"  as  an  issue  on  which 
both  parties  differ. 

This  shortcoming  cannot  be  remedied  by 
the  so-called  "letter  on  German  unity", 
which  had  been  delivered  on  the  day  of  the 
signing,  whose  knowledge  was,  however,  de- 
nied by  State  Secretary  Kohl— with  no  repri- 
mand by  State  Secretary  Eahr.  It  constitutes 
nothing  more  than  a  unilateral  statement  by 
the  Federal  Government  binding  the  GDR  In 
no  way  (compare  to  that  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  communists  of  North  Korea  who 
agreed  to  a  Joint  noi-th-south  Korean  accord 
to  restitute  the  "climate  of  national  har- 
mony of  unity"  for  an  eventual  reunifica- 
tion) .  The  other  elements,  such  as  the  ex- 
change of  "permanent  representatives"  In- 
stead of  ambassadors  (article  8)  as  well  as 
the  special  ratification  procedure  (article  10) , 
are  but  of  a  cosmetic  nature. 

It  was  thus  not  achieved  to  constitute  a 
"special  inner-German  relationship"  as  a 
tertlum  between  Inner-German  relations  un- 
der state  law  and  foreign  relations  under  in- 
ternational law,  nor  to  establish  a  legal  and 
political  linkage  under  the  formula  of  "two 
states  In  Germany";  Instead  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  already  receding  to  the  formula 
of  "two  German  states". 
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5.  SANCTIONING  OF  A  REGIME  OF  INJUSTICE 

5.1.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Government 
sanctioned  the  unjust  regime  in  the  other 
part  of  Germany  by  withholding  any  reser- 
vation In  this  respect.  The  German  Govern- 
ment which  was  established  on  the  basis  of 
free  elections  and  which  is  bound  by  the 
preamble  of  the  basic  law  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  all  Germans,  which  is  furthermore 
obligated  by  article  1  of  the  basic  law  to 
guarantee  all  Germans  the  basic  and  human 
rights,  has  by  its  signature  under  the  treaty 
granted  the  GDR  status  of  a  normal  member 
of  the  international  community.  For  more 
than  20  years  this  quality  had  been  denied 
the  GDR  regime  on  the  ground  that  it  with- 
held from  the  Germans  who  were  delivered 
to  its  power,  the  right  of  self-determination 
and  the  fundamental  human  rights.  The  non- 
communist  countries,  notably  our  allies, 
adopted  this  view  of  ours  almost  without  ex- 
ception and  upheld  this  position  until  It  was 
yielded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

7.     WEAKENING     OF    THE     POSITION     OF     BERLIN 

The  Basic  Treaty  is  particularly  affected 
by  deficiencies  In  regard  to  the  status  and 
the  legal  as  well  as  factual  position  of 
West  Berlin. 

7.1.  The  interests  of  Berlin  ("Interests 
of  Berlin-West")  are  treated  only  In  oral 
declarations  of  both  sides  on  the  occasion 
of  the  slgnlr.g.  They  were  simply  wTltten 
down  and  were  thus  subjected  to  the  lowest 
level    of    Interjiational    legal    obligation. 

In  essence  these  declaratloi's  stating  that 
Berlin  may  be  Incliided  in  future  agree- 
ments envisaged  In  tho  supplementary  pro- 
tocol on  article  7.  do  not  preclude  new 
discords  on  this  issue,  but  they  require 
new  ne,:iotiationK  for  every  individual  con- 
tingency. That  leaves  a  margin  for  pressure. 
The  declarations  are  thus  without  practical 
value  as  they  do  not  accord  the  Federal 
Republic   any  legal   claims. 

This  renunciation  of  a  general  Berlin  clause 
Is  all  the  more  regrettable  in  that  it  Is 
Included  in  a  treaty — contrary  to  our  prac- 
tice In  international  treaties — which  Is  to 
settle  the  "bases  for  our  relations"  with  a 
state  that  is  the  strictest  pursuer  of  sever- 
ing the  land  of  Berlin  from  the  Federal 
Republic  and  of  making  West  Berlin  an 
Independent  political  entity. 

7.2  In  addition,  paragraph  3  of  the 
mutual  declarations  envisages  direct  ar- 
rangements between  the  GDR  and  the  sen- 
ate of  Berlin.  According  to  that,  the  exten- 
sion of  agreements  between  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  GDR  to  West  Berlin  which 
are  described  as  likely,  could  be  under- 
mined by  all  kinds  of  bilateral  agreements 
with  the  senate. 

7.3.  The  treaty  proceeds  from  the  assump- 
tion that  East  Berlin  is  part  of  the  GDR. 
Even  In  the  formula  of  the  signature  "done 
In  Berlin"  the  GDR  terminology  is  takon 
up. 

However,  association  of  West  Berlin  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  remains 
an  open  question.  The  treaty  does  not  bind 
the  GDR  either  to  take  Into  account  West 
Berlin's  special  ties  with  the  FRG  which 
were  reconfirmed  In  the  Four  Power  Accord. 

7.4.  The  agreement  contained  In  paragraph 
2  of  the  oral  declaration  envisioning  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  West  Berlin  by 
the  permanent  representation  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  in  the  GDR,  Is  a  wel- 
.come  achievement.  However,  the  question  of 
representation  of  West  Berlin  by  the  Federal 
Republic  abroad  remains  open.  Interferences 
by  the  GDR,  notably  In  the  communist 
countries  and  especially  In  regard  to  the 
pending  clarification  of  this  question  In  con- 
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nectlon  with  the  United  Nations,  will  stUl 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  Moreover,  the 
statement  that  the  permanent  representa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will 
look  after  the  "interests  of  Berlin  (West)" 
In  the  GDR  does  not  commit  ■'he  GDR  to 
recognize  Berlin's  association  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

7.5.  This  lack  of  guaranteeing  the  rights 
of  West  Berlin  is  all  the  more  precarious  as 
a  growing  erosion  of  the  position  of  West 
Berlin  will  have  to  be  expected  from  a  higher 
lnternatloi;al  valuation  of  East  Berlin. 

Allegations  by  the  Government  that  these 
shortcomings  are  due  to  objections  by  the 
western  powers  are  objectively  false,  as  In- 
quiries have  shown. 

On  the  contrary.  It  must  be  stated  that  the 
Interests  of  Berlin  were  sacrificed  by  the 
negotiator,  State  Secretary  Bahr.  to  the  ob- 
jective of  Infiuenclng  the  outcome  of  the 
parliamentary  elections  by  Initialing  the 
Basic  Treaty  at  any  cost. 

8.3.  Strengthening  of  communist  dictator- 
ship on  German  soil  will  in  the  long  run  lead 
to  a  state  where  beginnings  of  a  freer  move- 
ment of  people  In  Germany  will  fall  victim 
to  communist  demarcation  policy.  The  wrong 
conceptlonal  as  well  as  procedural  approach 
of  the  Bahr  policy  of  "change  through  rap- 
prochement" will  become  more  and  more 
visible.  Only  future  will  tell  whether  the 
German  people  will  awake  to  wholesome  so- 
briety In  time  to  prevent  the  worst.  That 
future  will  doubtlessly  be  marktd  by  an  In- 
creasing debate  on  political  values  In  Ger- 
many and  by  the  foreign-political  affiliation 
of  the  Federal  Republic. 

With  an  increasing  expansion  of  a  neu- 
trall7atlon  of  traditional  values  and  a  con- 
tinuing trend  towards  a  "people's  front"  as 
a  consequence  of  the  policy  of  adjtistment 
to  Soviet  and  conrmunlst  demands  and  Ideas, 
the  necessity  for  llberty-mlnded  forces  In 
Germany  to  put  up  a  tough  opposition  and 
to  take  a  political  offensive  will  grow.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  counter  the  emerging  campaign 
towards  a  national -communist  unity  ("Red 
Prussia")  with  the  Ideal  of  a  liberal  demo- 
cratic Germany. 

9.  INTERNATIONAL  WEIGHT  OF  THE  BASIC  TRBATT 

The  Basic  Treaty  as  the  zenith  of  Brandt's 
eastern  policy  to  date  points  up  world-politi- 
cal dimensions. 

9.1.  Moscow  Is  considerably  closer  to  the 
essential  step  of  Its  western  policy  pattern. 
I.e.  to  break  the  Germans'  will  for  self-deter- 
mination within  the  framework  of  freedom 
in  a  free  world  and  to  discipline  Germans 
in  both  East  and  West  Into  a  Moscow -friendly 
behavior. 

The  stabilization  and  legalization  of  So- 
viet possessions  In  Eastern  Central  Europe 
achieved  by  the  Basic  Treaty  shifts  the  polit- 
ical balance  In  Europe  In  favor  of  Moscow. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Internationally  up- 
graded GDR  and  by  utilizing  the  demoraliza- 
tion process  evident  in  the  Federal  Republic. 
Moscow  will  attempt  to  advance  Its  political 
Influence  to  Western  Europe.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  the  crowing  armament  of  the  East 
which  exceeds  its  defense  requirements,  as 
well  as  signs  of  fatigue  In  the  western  hemi- 
sphere are  also  taken  into  consideration, 
■'Moscow''!  triumphant  success"  In  the  Baste 
Treaty  receives  added  emphasis. 

9.2.  In  View  of  these  developments  first 
signs  of  an  awakening  are  noticeable  also  In 
western  countries,  where  it  wns  inltlallv  be- 
lieved that  the  eastern  and  German  policy 
which  seemed  convenient  to  both  East  and 
West  and  was  considered  as  the  so-called 
Germrn  contributlcn  to  an  anticipated  de- 
tente, could  be  applauded. 
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There  are  signs  of  a  beginning  awareness 
that  shifts  In  the  political  balance  In  the 
heartland  of  Europe  bear  on  all  of  Europe. 

9.3.  It  will  be  the  task  of  a  German  policy 
which  is  commuted  to  freedom  and  to  the 
community  of  free  peoples  to  convince  the 
friends  In  the  West  that  upholding  the  di- 
vision of  Germany  does  not  serve  a  comfor- 
table peace,  that,  on  the  contrary,  genuine 
detente  In  Exirope  can  only  be  achieved  if 
one  of  the  most  Important  causes  of  tension, 
I.e.  the  unnatural  division  of  Germany,  Is 
eliminated. 

Rejection  of  the  Basic  Treaty  thus  Is  not 
based  on  a  narrow  nationalism.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  view  It  as  a  commitment  derived 
from  the  responsibility  which  I  feel  for 
freedom  and  for  the  community  of  the  free 
people. 


[Translation  from  the  German — Excerpts 
from  Deutscher  Bundestag — 7th  legisla- 
tive period — 26th  session,  Bonn,  Wednes- 
day. April  4,  1973) 

RXMABKS  BY  Dr.  Franz-Josef  Strauss,  Chair- 
man OF  THi  "Christian  Social  Union" — 
Party  op  Bavaria 

Allow  me,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  with  a  few  basic  srtate- 
ments  for  your  reassurance. 

(Interjection  by  Dr.  Schafer,  TUblngen) . 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Schmidt,  stated  repeat- 
edly that  an«arly  reform  of  the  International 
monetary  system  was  urgently  required.  He 
said,  however,  that  this  reform  depends  on  a 
change  of  tendency  regarding  International 
confidence  in  the  US  dollar.  That  Is  an  In- 
admissible slmpllflcatlon,  Mr.  Schmidt.  It  Is 
certainly  a  correct  statement.  But  a  Minister 
of  Finance  must  be  expected  to  go  a  little 
more  to  the  bottom  of  the  problems.  Why 
does  the  dollar  lack  credibility  or  confidence? 
It  suffers  from  these  drawbacks  not  lastly 
because  the  US  trade  balance  changed  from 
an  active  6.5  billion  dollars  to  a  passive  6.6 
bllUon  dollars  within  a  decade. 

I  would  have  to  ask  of  you  as  holder  of  an 
office  with  extended  re^wnslbllltles  to  openly 
explain  the  connection  between  the  problems 
of  a  reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system,  the  trade-political  arrangements  and 
the  consequences  for  defense  policy. 

(Applause  from  CDU/CSU). 

Of  course  the  Interests  of  the  industrial  na- 
tions, the  developing  countries  as  well  as 
thoee  of  Japan,  the  United  States  and  Europe 
have  to  be  harmonized  In  a  spirit  of  con- 
structive partnership.  Of  course  you  are  right 
In  saying  that  a  political  continental  drift 
between  the  United  States  and  countries  of 
the  European  Community  could  have  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  all  In  the  long  run. 
I  want  to  thank  you  expressly  for  this  state- 
ment, (applause  from  CDU/CSU)  and  I  wish 
to  add  that  we  are  fully  behind  It.  But  we 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  draw  the  conse- 
quences In  the  political  practice  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

(Applause  from  CDU/CSU). 

In  all  meetings  with  leading  ^Unerlcan 
personalities  there  Is  talk  of  an  antl-Amer- 
Ican  campaign  In  the  Federal  Republic  as 
well  as  of  a  growing  antl-German  resentment 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

(Interjection  from  SPD). 

It  Is  also  a  responsibility  of  a  Parliament 
to  address  these  things  openly,  because  the 
reasons  for  the  growing  anti-German  resent- 
ment In  the  United  States  are  not  eliminated 
by  dutiful  American  praise  for  this  govern- 
ment's politics.  What  are  the  reasons  for  this 
resentment? 

(Interjection  from  SPD:   Strauss!). 

I  do  not  want  to  name  these  American 
personalities  here  for  reasons  that  should  be 
self-understood.  But  in  this  connection  your 
speech  Is  quoted,  Mr.  Schmidt,  which  you 
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held  in  the  United  States  and  in  which  you 
as  a  "good  friend"  gave  moralistic  Instruc- 
tions to  our  American  alliance  partner  In  an 
obtrusive  manner — Instructions  that  were 
neither  desired  nor  needed  by  the  addressed 
and  which  were  subsequently  published  In 
the  Government  bulletin. 

There  Is  further  mention  of  aggressive 
speeches  by  an  SPD  mayor,  namely  Mr. 
Arndt  of  Frankfurt,  who  caused  unsurvey- 
able  damage  to  the  U.S.  confidence  In  us  by 
his  sharp  agitations  against  the  Americans 
for  which  he  surely  had  party-political  rea- 
sons, too. 

There  Is  mention  also  of  the  Joint  antl- 
Amerlcan  demonstrations  of  young  socialists 
and  communists  In  this  country. 

(Applause  from  CDU/CSU), 

I  refer  also  to  terms  used  In  this  forum, 
such  as  "American  war  crimes"  and  "war 
criminal  Nixon". 

(Wehner.  You  probably  wrote  that  already 
yesterday,  Mr,  Strauss!). 

I  refer  to  the  young  socialists  and  their  ten- 
dency toward  a  neutralization  of  Europe, 
{Wehner.  You  won't  talk  away  that  visit!) 
towards  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops, 
and  dissolution  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Those  are  the  retisons  tending  to  gradually 
destroy  the  basis  of  confidence  over  there 
like  a  subterraneous  poison. 

(Applause  from  CDU  'CSU — Interjection  by 
Wehner). 

Since  you  want  me  to,  I  shall  talk  about 
It,  even  though  reaction  has  been  minor  so 
far,  I  mean  about  that  which  will  appear  In 
"Orbls"  soon  as  the  so-called  Bahr  plan  and 
which  could  be  read  In  pan  In  the  German 
press.  You  know,  where  there  Is  smoke,  there 
must  also  be  fire.  And  where  there  Is  so  much 
smoke  as  In  the  case  of  Bahr.  there  surely  Is 
also  a  fire  underneath  It.  Those  thoughts  that 
have  been  published  here  were  certainly  not 
Invented  or  fabricated  by  Professor  Hahn. 

(Wehner.  You  fine  gentlemen  talk  about 
someone  who  Is  absent  because  of  Illness ) . 

That  which  was  published  here,  vr&s  "made 
by  Egon  Bahr",  (applause  from  CDU  CSU) 
that  Is  "made  In  Germany". 

Mr.  Chancellor,  It  does  not  always  suffice 
to  talk  through  the  "official  denier",  either 
Mr.  von  Wechmar  or  Mr.  Grilnevrald.  When 
the  SPD  has  the  wall  memorial  In  Nilm- 
berg  torn  down — which  was  erected  once  by 
the  democratic  parties  In  unison — because  It 
does  not  fit  Into  the  scenery  shaped  by  the 
basic  treaty  anymore,  (shouts  of  disgust  from 
CDU/CSU)  and  when  pickets  against  this 
meastire  are  removed  by  police  foroe — pickets 
of  the  Junge  Union  party  who  has  stood  by 
what  we  once  commonly  pledged — if  that  Is 
freedom  In  our  country,  If  that  Is  more  de- 
mocracy, we  are  Indeed  upon  an  enlightening 
course,  If  that  carries  on. 

(Loud  applause  from  CDU/CSU — interjec- 
tion by  Mr.  Haase.  Kassel). 

It  Is  not  enough  for  one  of  your  spokes- 
men to  declare  that  the  Government  does 
not  condone  removal  of  that  memorial.  There 
Is  also  an  Inner-party  approach  to  make  up 
for  this  outrageous  incident  and  to  correct 
It.  We  win  not  believe  your  denial  until  the 
SPD  of  NUrnberg  agrees  to  reerect  the  me- 
morial together  with  us  on  the  same  spot 
where  It  had  been  for  ten  years. 

(Applause  from  CDU/CSU — Interjection  by 
Mr.  Wehner) . 
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JIM  SMITH 


great  friend  and  leader  with  the  tragic 
and  untimely  passing  of  Jim  Smith.  All 
of  lis  who  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
Jim  in  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
deeply  saddened  when  the  news  of  his 
accident  reached  Washington. 

As  is  often  the  case,  Jim  Smith  was  a 
dedicated  servant  of  the  people  of  his 
State  before  he  was  officially  elected  to 
public  service.  A  successful  farmer  and 
rancher,  Jim  was  also  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs. He  served  on  the  Grady  County 
School  Board,  the  board  of  regents  of 
Oklahoma's  4-year  colleges  and  other 
education  and  youth-oriented  service  or- 
ganizations. In  1958,  his  service  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Jaycees  in  his  hometown 
of  Chickasha,  who  presented  him  with 
their  Outstanding  Young  Parmer  Award. 

Jim  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1966, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  for  2 
years.  He  made  many  friends  here. 

Following  his  House  service,  Jim  was 
chosen  in  1969  by  President  Nixon  to 
head  the  Fanners  Home  Administration. 
Under  his  vigorous  and  understanding 
leadership,  FHA  became  the  keynote  of 
the  revitalization  of  many  parts  of  rural 
America.  I  am  personally  aware  of  sev- 
eral instances  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional Efestrict  of  Kansas,  which  I  rep- 
resent, in  which  Jim  Smith  expedited  the 
approval  of  much  needed  rural  water 
programs.  He  also  was  instrumental  in 
programs  to  encourage  young  Ameri- 
cans to  stay  in  our  rural  areas. 

These  rural  improvements  and  the 
warm  memories  of  all  who  were  honored 
to  serve  with  him  will  be  lasting  memo- 
rials to  Jim  Smith.  Our  deepest  sympathy 
goes  to  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  family. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  11.  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  and  rural  America  lost  a 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
here  in  Congress  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  monster  which  has  been 
created  in  the  form  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  It  is  important 
for  all  the  Representatives  who  have  re- 
ceived strong  protests  from  their  con- 
stituents about  the  arrogant  dictatorial 
actions  of  the  OSHA  inspectors  as  well 
as  the  complaints  about  the  inflexibility 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
others  in  the  Labor  Department  to  know 
that  there  is  now  a  national  effort  called 
"No  OSHA"  led  by  Les  Barbee,  a  Wash- 
ington State  farmer,  to  organize  those 
opposed  to  this  dictatorial  law  in  each 
State  and  to  give  grassroots  feeling  to 
each  Representative  from  every  State. 

Barbee,  who  runs  a  small  orchard  oper- 
ation in  Zillah,  was  in  Denver  when  the 
Director  of  Standards  for  OSHA  told  his 
advisor>'  committee  that  if  farmers  could 
not  obey  the  resul?.tions  set  by  OSHA, 
they  could  get  out  of  the  business.  This 
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impossible  attitude  has  been  typical  of 
the  OSHA  Administration  and  it  Is  this 
attitude  which  we  so  completely  oppose. 
Mr.  Barbee  and  I  are  being  joined  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  across  this 
land  who  are  firmJy  and  unconditionally 
committed  to  the  repeal  of  OSHA.  I  urge 
consideration  of  my  bill  H.R.  7437  which 
would  repeal  OSHA. 
Safety,  yes — OSHA,  no. 


RES  "IPSE  LOQUITUR" 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Watergate  investigation  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities  has  apparently  reached 
a  logjam,  resulting  from  the  refusal  of 
the  White  House  to  turn  over  certain 
documents  to  that  committee  and  to 
allow  former  aides  to  copy  or  even  take 
notes  on  documents  on  file  in  their  for- 
mer offices.  Senator  Sam  Ervin  indi- 
cated today  that  he  will  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  President  Nixon,  so  that  the 
committee  might  pursue  its  investiga- 
tion fully.  Before  Mr.  Ervin  meets  with 
the  President,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  some  statements  of  Interest 
on  this  subject. 

President  Nixon  stated,  on  March  8, 
1972,  that— 

The  system  of  classification  has  failed  to 
meet  the  standards  of  an  open  and  demo- 
cratic society,  allowing  too  many  papers  to 
be  classified  for  too  long  a  time  .  .  .  the  clas- 
sification has  frequently  served  to  conceal 
bureaucratic  mistakes  or  to  prevent  em- 
barrassment to  officials  and  administrations. 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  also  been  a  close 
confidant  of  President  Nixon  for  many 
years,  testified  yesterday  on  this  issue. 
In  response  to  questioning  by  Senator 
Ervin.  Excerpts  from  that  testimony,  as 
reported  by  the  New  York  Times,  follow : 

Q.  Do  you  agree  the  concept  that  execu- 
tive privilege  .  .  .  entitles  the  President  to 
deny  a  court  or  a  Congressional  committee 
the  testimony  of  his  former  or  present  aides 
about  everything? 

A.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  area,  Mr. 
Chairman.  And,  of  course.  If  there  are  con- 
versations or  direct  communications  with 
the  President  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  certain  subject  matters,  I  think  that  he 
has  that  power. 

Q.  Well,  let  me  state  my  concept  of  execu- 
tive privilege  and  see  tf  we  agree  or  dis- 
agree. I  think  a  President  Is  entitled  to  have 
kept  secret  confidential  communications  had 
between  him  and  an  aide  or  had  among  aides 
which  were  had  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  President  to  perform  in  a  lawful  manner 
one  of  his  constitutional  or  legal  duties. 

A.  Senator,  I  agree  with  that  concept. 

Q.  Yes.  And  I  think  also  that  Is  the  full 
scope  and  effect  of  executive  privilege. 
Since  .  .  .  there  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitu- 
tion requiring  the  President  to  run  for  re- 
election I  don't  think  that  executive  privi- 
lege covers  any  political  activity  whatsoever. 
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They  are  not  official  and  have  no  relation 
to  his  office.  Do  you  take  the  position  that 
the  President  Is  entitled  to  keep  political  se- 
crets from  the  Congress  or  political  activities 
under  executive  privilege? 

A.  Not  under  the  outline  that  you  have 
provided. 

Q.  I  also  take  the  position  that  executive 
privilege  does  not  entitle  a  President  to  have 
kept  secret  Information  concerning  criminal 
activities  of  his  aides  or  anybody  else  because 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  that 
authorizes  or  makes  It  the  official  duty  of  a 
President  to  have  anything  to  do  with  crim- 
inal activities. 

A.  I  would  agree. 

Q.  Yes.  So,  I  cannot  see,  If  the  President 
has  any — if  any  aide  has  any  Information 
about  criminal  activities  or  If  any  papers 
In  the  White  House  that  constitutes  reports 
from — to  any  White  House  official  about 
criminal  activities  that  they  are  privileged 
In  any  way  whatsoever. 

A.  I  would  have  to  qualify  that  with  re- 
spect to  certain  areas  that  might  Involve  na- 
tional security,  and  If  we  will  leave  that  out 
I  will  agree  with  you. 

Q.  Well,  national  security  Is  defined  in  the 
executive  order  as  comprising  only  two 
fields:  first.  Is  national  defense  and  the  other 
Is  our  relatlors  with  foreign  countries.  I 
don't  think  that  there  Is  anything  else  that 
falls  In  the  field  of  nationsil  security,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  in  the  executive  order 
which  was  signed  by  F*resldent  Nixon,  and 
I  think  that  is  also  clear  that  the  acts  of 
Congress  make  it  very  clear  what  national 
defense  Is. 

A.  I  have  made  the  exception  and  you 
have  very  properly,  I  think,  defined  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Executive  order  to 
which  Senator  Ervin  referred  was  Issued 
along  with  the  statement  of  President 
Nixon  that  I  cited  above:  that  secrecy 
has  b^en  used  "to  conceal  bureaucratic 
mistakes  or  to  prevent  embarrassment 
to  officials  and  administrations." 

Mr.  John  Mitchell  agreed  with  Sen- 
ator Ervin,  that  executive  privilege  does 
not  cover  information  concerning  crim- 
inal activities  by  anyone,  except  when 
national  defense  or  foreign  relations  are 
concerned.  With  both  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
Senator  Ervin  in  agreement  on  this 
point,  and  with  Mr.  Nixon  on  record  as 
opposing  secrecy  to  prevent  embarrass- 
ment or  conceal  mistakes,  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  read  about  a  White  House 
policy  preventing  former  aides  from  even 
taking  handwritten  notes  from  White 
House  documents  for  presentation  to  the 
committee. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  Washington  Post  article  reporting 
this  policy  follows: 

White  House  Bars  Ex-Ahjes  From  Taking 
Notes  on  Files 

(By  William  Claiborne  and  Hebert  H. 
Denton) 

The  White  House  said  yesterday  that 
former  presidential  aides  Involved  In  the 
Watergate  Investigation  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  even  handwritten  notes  of 
documents  on  file  In  their  former  offices. 

Deputy  press  secretary  Gerald  L.  Warren, 
In  disclosing  a  decision  he  said  White  House 
lawyers  had  made  on  May  23,  said  former 
aides  could  "peruse"  the  documents,  but 
could  not  copy  them  In  any  way. 

The  White  House  statement  came  as  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  select  Watergate  commit- 
tee prepared  a  challenge  to  President  Nixon's 
position  that  he  has  constitutional  author- 
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Ity  to  withhold  White  House  notes  and  docu- 
ments that  the  committee  said  It  needs  for 
Its  Investigation. 

A  memorandum  prepared  by  lawyers  for 
the  committee  suggests  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
arguments  in  support  of  his  position  are  a 
rehash  of  claims  the  President  made  on  ex- 
ecutive privilege.  On  May  22,  Mr.  Nixon 
backed  off  from  his  earlier  stand  on  execu- 
tive privilege  and  agreed  to  permit  his  aides 
to  testify  before  the  committee. 

It  was  the  following  day,  Warren  revealed 
yesterday,  that  It  was  decided  that  the  for- 
mer presidential  assistants  could  examine 
papers  on  file  "to  refresh  their  memories" 
but  would  be  expressly  prohibited  from 
making  photocopies  or  even  taking  written 
notes. 

Warren  said  the  ruling  was  based  on  "de- 
sire to  maintain  confidentiality  of  presiden- 
tial papers,  not  only  for  this  President,  but 
all  presidents." 

While  testifying  before  the  committee  two 
weeks  ago,  former  presidential  counsel  John 
W.  Dean  in  asked  the  senators  for  help  In 
getting  White  House  permission  to  photo- 
copy papers  on  file  In  his  old  offices. 

Dean  said  he  had  been  allowed  access  to 
his  files,  but  he  complained  that  he  had  to 
laboriously  copy  by  hand  stacks  of  docu- 
ments that  had  been  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee. He  said  that  on  some  occasions  he 
had  to  use  the  top  of  a  safe  as  his  desk. 

An  administration  source  acknowledged 
yesterday  that  Dean  had  copied  documents 
by  hand,  despite  the  May  23  ruling,  but  said 
such  Instances  were  "exceptions  rather  than 
the  rule." 

Warren,  who  revealed  the  ruling  in  answ-er 
to  a  question  at  a  regular  briefing,  said  the 
prohibition  did  not  extend  to  p>ersonal  pa- 
pers. But  another  spokesman  explained  that 
the  exemption  Is  limited  to  such  Items  as 
check  books,  personal  bills  and  other  papers 
brought  to  the  White  House  from  outside. 
The  Senate  Watergate  committee  Is  sched- 
uled to  discuss  the  problem  In  an  executive 
session  before  this  morning's  public  hearing 
resumes. 

A  committee  staff  member  had  suggested 
earlier  yesterday  that  the  members  would 
not  hold  a  vote  today  on  whether  to  sub- 
poena the  papers,  but  rather  would  seek  a 
resolution  of  the  problem  that  would  not  re- 
quire a  court  ruling.  Upon  hearing  of  War- 
ren's statement,  another  committee  source 
said,  "Well,  they're  going  to  force  the  Issue 
to  court,  aren't  they?" 

In  a  letter  last  Saturday  to  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervin  Jr.  (D-N.C),  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  President  stated  that  under  no 
circumstance  would  he  testify  before  the 
panel  or  oi>en  presidential  papers  for  com- 
mittee Inspection. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  nothing  to  change  his  May 
22  promise  that  Dean  and  other  former 
assistants  may  Inspect  their  papers  under 
supervision  and  make  notes  from  them. 

The  White  House  had  no  explanation  yes- 
terday for  the  delay  in  disclosing  the  May  23 
guidelines,  or  why  they  were  Implemented 
Just  one  day  after  Mr.  Nixon  had  Issued  a 
comprehensive  statement  about  Watergate. 
Among  the  papers  sought  by  the  com- 
mittee are:  daUy  news  summaries  prepared 
for  the  President  upon  which  Mr.  Nixon 
purportedly  wrote  notations  to  aides;  notes 
purportedly  taken  by  former  White  House 
chief  of  staff  H.  R.  Haldeman  during  alleged 
discussions  of  Watergate  with  Dean;  briefing 
papers  for  presidential  news  conferences, 
and  all  Watergate-related  papers  from  the 
files  of  Haldeman,  Dean  and  former  White 
House  domestic  affairs  adviser  John  D.  Ehr- 
lichman. 

The  committee  staff.  In  Its  memorandum 
made  available  yesterday,  noted  that  legal 
scholars  disagree  as  to  whether  there  Is  a 
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legal  basis  for  executive  privilege.  Even  If 
there  1b,  the  staff  asserted,  It  would  not 
apply  to  the  request  for  the  papers  because 
the  doctrine  may  not  be  used  as  a  device 
to  conceal  information  relating  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime. 

The  conunlttee  staff  memorandum  said 
that  by  permitting  his  aides  to  testify,  "Mr. 
Nixon  has  opened  the  door  to  evidence  and 
It  Is  now  difficult  for  him  to  argue  that  presi- 
dential documents  regarding  Watergate  may 
be  withheld." 

"There  Is,  In  short,  no  reason  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  documentary  and  testi- 
monial evidence,  and  waiver  of  rights  as  to 
the  former  should  also  result  In  waiver  as  to 
the  latter,"  the  staff  statement  argued. 

While  the  committee  has  reqviested  a  wide 
range  of  papers,  the  staff  memo  noted  that 
documents  nevertheless  could  be  selected 
and  excised  by  the  White  House  so  that  they 
Included  only  matters  within  the  scope  of 
the  committee's  Investigation. 

That  same  theme,  of  more  narrowly  de- 
fining what  the  committee  wants,  was 
sounded  by  Sen.  Ervln  at  yesterday's  hear- 
ings during  extended  questioning  of  former 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell. 

Ervln  said  he  believed  the  executive  privi- 
lege extended  only  to  confidential  commun- 
ications between  the  President  and  his 
aides  that  are  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  President  In  performing  "in  a  lawful 
manner  one  of  his  constitutional  or  legal 
duties. 

"Since  there  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
requiring  the  President  to  run  for  reelection. 
I  don't  think  that  executive  privilege 
covers  any  political  activities  whatsoever  .... 
I  also  take  the  position  that  executive  privi- 
lege does  not  entitle  a  President  to  have  kept 
secret  information  concerning  criminal  ac- 
tivities of  his  aides  or  anybody  else  because 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  that  au- 
thorizes or  makes  it  the  oflBclal  duty  of  a 
President  to  have  anything  to  do  with  crimi- 
nal activities,"  Ervln  said. 

The  former  Attorney  General  agreed. 

Rufus  L.  Edmlsten,  deputy  counsel  to  the 
Watergate  committee,  described  the  com- 
ments by  Ervln  and  other  committee  mem- 
bers as  "feelers"  aimed  at  achieving  some 
agreement  between  President  Nixon  and  the 
committee. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  Indications  yester- 
day that  Ehrllchman  will  be  compelled  to 
tell  Senate  Investigators  whether  he  In- 
formed Mr.  Nixon  of  his  suspicions  that  high 
officials  of  the  President's  re-election  cam- 
paign were  Involved  In  the  Watergate  oper- 
ation. 

On  May  4,  Ehrllchman  refused  to  discuss 
that  during  an  Interview  v./lth  committee  In- 
vestigators. At  that  time,  the  White  House 
position  was  that  all  conversations  between 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  aides  were  covered  by 
executive  privilege. 

At  yesterday's  hearing,  Mitchell  said  It  was 
his  understanding  that  £3irllchman  cannot 
Invoke  executive  privilege  on  his  own.  that 
the  prerogative  Is  the  President's  alone. 

And  Warren,  at  the  press  briefing,  said 
the  question  of  Ehrllchman's  future  testi- 
mony "Is  firmly  covered"  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
statement  of  May  22.  On  that  date,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  executive  privilege  "will  not 
be  Invoked  as  to  any  testimony  concerning 
possible  criminal  conduct  or  discussions  of 
possible  criminal  conduct  In  the  matters  cur- 
rently under  Investigation,  Including  the 
Watergate  affair  and  the  alleged  coverup." 

Ehrllchman  has  not  been  Interviewed  by 
committee  Investigators  since  May  4.  but 
Senate  sources  Indicated  he  probably  will  be 
questioned  privately  again  before  making  a 
public  appearance  before  the  committee.  He 
has  consistently  denied  any  role  in  the  plan- 
ning   and  coverup   of  the   June   17,    1072. 
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break-In  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee headquarters  at  the  Watergate  office 
building. 


THE  ALASKAN  PIPELINE— NOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  three  major  factors  threatening  the 
quality  of  life  in  American  today  are  the 
deteriorating  condition  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  dwindling  supply  of  world 
energy  resources,  and  the  inflationai'y 
state  of  the  economy.  In  the  case  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  the  desires  for  environ- 
mental protection,  energy  consumption, 
and  economic  advantage  conflict  to  some 
degree.  We  can  criy  safeguard  our  en- 
vironment completely  by  leaving  it  un- 
touched and  yet  our  pressing  need  for 
fossil  fuel  does  not  permit  us  to  adopt 
such  a  pohcy  of  benign  neglect.  As  long 
as  the  American  economy  runs  on  oil.  the 
Alaskan  reserves  will  have  to  be  tapped. 
Thus,  the  question  before  Congress  is  not 
whether  we  should  build  the  pipeline  but 
rather  where  we  should  put  it  in  order  to 
minimize  environmental  hazards  and 
maximize  economic  benefits.  I  believe 
that  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  its  trans- 
Canadian  alternative  in  both  respects. 

Environmentalists  have  raised  four 
major  objections  to  the  construction  of  a 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 

First.  If  placed  underground,  it  would 
warm  the  Arctic  permafrost  layer  there- 
by altering  the  ecosystem. 

Second.  If  placed  above  ground,  it 
would  disrupt  animal  migrations. 

Third.  Since  it  must  cross  seismically 
active  terrain,  there  is  a  real  threat  of 
earthquake  and  thus  of  rupture. 

Fourth.  Since  it  requires  a  tanker  leg, 
the  possibility  of  spillage  into  the  North 
Pacific  arises. 

These  arguments  are  serious.  However, 
they  would  not  be  answered  by  routing 
the  pipeline  through  Canada.  Indeed, 
the  environmental  hazards  would  very 
likely  equal,  if  not  exceed,  those  expected 
from  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

Damage  to  the  permafrost  layer  and 
to  migration  routes  increases  with  the 
length  of  the  pipeline.  Thus,  an  Alaskan 
route  which  extends  for  789  miles  would 
not  disturb  regional  ecology  nearly  as 
much  as  its  Canadian  alternative  which 
would  extend  for  at  least  1.700  miles  to 
Edmonton.  Since  existing  Canadian 
Dipeli"«*s  are  running  at  full  capacity 
now,  it  may  be  impossible  to  connect  the 
new  line  to  them.  In  that  ca.se.  a  new 
3.200  mile  pipeline  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed. Clearly,  we  would  not  be  solv- 
ing the  permafrost  and  migration  prob- 
lems by  routine  the  pipeline  through 
Canada.  We  would  simply  be  exporting — 
and  intensifying — them.  Since  environ- 
mental matters  are  truly  global  con- 
cerns. I  strongly  resist  any  measure 
which  would  protect  areas  within  our 
own  territory  at  the  expense  of  much 
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larger  areas  in  neighboring  countries. 

Even  the  earthquake  and  spillage 
problems  would  not  be  solved  by  build- 
ing the  Canadian  pipeline.  As  Senator 
Stevkns  has  pointed  out,  the  Canadian 
route  is  not  seismically  calm.  A  pipeline 
running  from  Alaska  to  Canada  would 
have  to  traverse  an  area  in  which  earth- 
quakes of  the  sixth  magnitude  on  the 
Richter  scale  are  not  improbable.  More- 
over, although  a  Canadian  route  would 
avert  the  danger  of  oil  slicks  in  the  Pa- 
cific, it  would  greatly  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  river  pollution.  The  Canadian 
pipeline  would  cross  77  rivers,  12  of 
which  are  over  one-half  mile  wide.  Dur- 
ing flood  stage,  these  rivers  could  sweep 
rocks  and  other  debris  downstream  at 
high  speeds,  thus  buffeting,  weakening, 
and  perhaps  rupturing  the  pipeline.  In 
the  past,  river  crossings  have  proven  to 
be  a  major  source  of  pipeline  accidents. 

It  is  impossible  to  v.-eigh  the  damage 
caused  by  an  earthquake  along  the  Alas- 
kan as  opposed  to  the  Canadian  route. 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  weigh  the 
threat  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  against  the  danger  to 
North  American  rivers  from  the  Cana- 
dian route.  What  tips  the  balance  for 
me  is  the  fact  that  we  can  impose  high 
standards  of  workmanship  upon  Internal 
construction  projects.  We  can  insist  that 
specially  engineered  pipe  be  laid  in  seis- 
mically active  areas  and  that  specially 
constructed  tankers  operate  in  our  own 
waters.  We  have  not  such  jurisdiction  in 
Canada.  If  the  pipeline  is  built  through 
Canada,  we  forfeit  our  authority  to  leg- 
islate safety  measures  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament. 

Admittedly,  the  environmental  factors 
involved  in  determining  how  petroleum 
should  be  transported  from  the  North 
Slope  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  are  com- 
plex and  diflacult  to  assess.  The  economic 
issues,  however,  are  clear-cut.  The  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  payments,  the  present 
rate  of  inflation,  and  the  ever-rising  in- 
terest rates  all  argue  for  the  route  which 
would  bring  Alaskan  oil  into  the  market- 
place as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  imported 
1.7  billion  barrels  of  oU  resulting  in  a 
cash  outflow  of  nearly  $6  bllhon.  The 
North  Slope  is  capable  of  producing  2 
million  barrels  a  day.  thereby  cutting 
our  oil  imports  by  one  third  and  improv- 
ing our  balance  of  payments  deficit  by 
as  much  as  $2  billion  per  year.  Such  im- 
provements are  crucial  to  the  stability 
of  the  dollar. 

Moreover,  given  current  rates  of  infla- 
tion, the  Interior  Department  estimates 
that  construction  costs  will  rise  by  4 
percent  per  year.  The  Alaskan  pipeline 
pnd  tanker  fleet  combined  would  cost 
something  on  th?  order  of  $5  billion  if 
begun  this  year.  The  Canadian  pipeline 
would  prove  at  least  as  expensive.  Thus, 
a  4-percent  increase  in  construction  cor.ts 
amoimts  to  nearly  $200  million  for  the 
first  year  of  delay,  more  In  years  to  come. 
With  prime  interest  rates  at  8  percent, 
I  feel  that  it  is  unfair  to  ask  the  oil  com- 
panies to  absorb  such  massive  cost  in- 
creases unnecessarily.  Clearly,  we  must 
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permit  the  construction  of  a  pipeline  as 
soon  as  possible,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
only  an  Alaskan  route  is  feasible. 

Just  two  obstacles  delay  its  construc- 
tion, the  width  restrictions  In  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  a  possible 
court  test  of  the  six  volume  environ- 
mental impact  statement  compiled  in 
accordance  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  The  obstacles  to  the 
Canadian  route,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
legion.  The  Gtovemor  of  Alaska  has  de- 
voted 35  pages  to  these  obstacles  in  the 
report  which  he  recently  distributed  to 
Congress. 

I  will  simply  note  that  the  Canadian 
pipeline  proposal  is  in  the  rawest  state 
of  development,  both  technically  and 
financially.  No  organization  has  as  yet 
been  set  up  to  perform  even  the  most 
basic  studies  or  to  raise  even  minimal 
backing.  Moreover,  the  Canadian  pipe- 
line would  not  only  have  to  comply  with 
U.S.  laws — including  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  and  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act — but  also  with  Canadian  law. 
The  problem  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  both  organized  into  national  and 
regional  governments  so  that  State,  Pro- 
vincial, and  local  authorities  will  also 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  pipeline. 

How  long  would  it  take  to  thread 
through  this  mass  of  redtape?  Esti- 
mates range  from  2  to  6  years.  The  ex- 
periences of  Canadian  Arctic  Gas,  Ltd., 
however,  would  indicate  that  these  are 
very  conservative  estimates.  In  1967,  this 
company  began  studies  of  the  feasibility 
of  a  trans-Canadian  gas  line  from  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  area  of  Alaska  to  Emerson, 
Manitoba.  The  company  expects  to  be 
able  to  file  applications  with  the  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  Governments  later  this 
year.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  William  P. 
Wilder,  chairman  of  the  board : 

By  the  earliest  that  we  can  expect  ap- 
provals— possibly  late  1974  or  early  1975 — 
Arctic  Gas  will  have  invested  more  than 
seven  years  and  $50  million.  Delivery  of  ma- 
terials and  construction  will  take  another 
three  or  four  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afiford 
such  a  delay.  Arguments  to  the  effect 
that  the  Midwest  needs  the  oil  more  des- 
perately than  the  west  coast  are  un- 
founded. Since  either  region  can  con- 
sume the  full  capacity  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  shortest, 
quickest,  and  most  controllable  route  is 
also  the  best  route.  The  fact  that  an 
Alaskan  pipeline  would  deliver  its  full 
capacity  to  the  United  States  whereas 
50  percent  of  the  capacity  of  the  Cana- 
dian pipeline  would  be  reserved  for  Ca- 
nadian oil  destined  for  Canadian  mar- 
kets further  reinforces  this  feeling. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
construction  of  an  Alaskan  pipeline  sys- 
tem would  confer  substantial  direct 
benefits  on  many  American  citizens.  At 
the  peak  of  construction,  the  Alaskan 
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line  would  open  up  26,000  jobs  for  U.S. 
construction  workers.  Building  the  tank- 
er fleet  would  require  7,000  man-years 
of  labor.  And  maintaining  these  ships 
would  create  770  man-years  of  employ- 
ment for  the  lifetime  of  the  fleet.  More- 
over, the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  would  confer  nearly  $500  mil- 
lion on  native  regional  and  village  cor- 
porations for  local  improvements  if  the 
pipeline  is  built.  Indirect  benefits  would 
accrue  to  all  Alaskans  because  the  royal- 
ties from  oil  production  would  help  bal- 
.ance  the  State  budget.  Since  Alaska 
has  already  lost  nearly  $1.5  billion  in 
expected  oil  production  revenues  be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  pipeline  construc- 
tion, these  royalties  are  urgently  need- 
ed. For  the  benefit  of  all  these  thousands 
of  Americans,  I  believe  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Alaskan  pipeline  be  built 
as  soon  as  possible. 


HEALTH  PROGRAMS  EXTENSION 
ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12.  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health 
Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973  was 
passed  nearly  unanimously  by  this  body 
on  May  31,  and  subsequently  signed  into 
law  by  the  President.  Its  purpose  was  to 
continue  12  major  health  programs 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30,  1973,  in 
order  that  Congress  might  undertake  the 
necessary  evaluation  of  each  program 
and  determine  which  ones  justified  con- 
tinuation and  which  ones  deserved  phas- 
ing out  and  termination.  The  total  au- 
thorizations provided  in  the  bill  were 
about  $1^^  billion,  and  the  programs  au- 
thorized for  continuation  included  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  community  health 
centers,  migrant  health,  allied  health 
professions,  regional  medical  programs, 
public  health  training,  and  others. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
sponsored  this  legislation,  the  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
I  am  now  amazed  and  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed to  discover  that  regulations 
and  directives  that  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  are  aimed  at  sub- 
verting the  continued  life  of  these  pro- 
grams. It  seems  as  though  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  is  being  vsrlllfully  violated  or 
ignored. 

Let  me  give  two  examples. 

First,  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Pahl,  Acting  Di- 
rector for  Regional  Medical  Programs 
Service,  has  sent  a  telegram  dated  July 
5,  1973  to  all  RMP's,  In  which  he  says: 
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Under  the  fiscal  year  1974  continuing 
resolution  the  Department  haa  authorized 
Regional  Medical  Programs  Service  to  nego- 
tiate with  each  RMP  a  level  of  support 
through  9/30/73  to  assure  Its  vlabUlty  during 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1974.  Such 
level,  however,  may  not  exceed  avenge 
monthly  expenditure  for  the  period  AprU  Ist 
through  June  30th,  1973.  Regional  Medical 
Programs  Service  has  been  authorized  to 
utilize  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1973  funds 
(approximately  $6.9  million)  with  the  stipu- 
lations that  no  expenditures  be  made  there- 
from until  the  Department  announces  the 
mission  of  the  Regional  Medical  ProgramB 
Service  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  ye&r  1974 
and  that  proposed  RMP  activities  meet  re- 
view criteria  to  be  established.  The  Orants 
Management  Branch  will  contact  you  regard- 
ing your  funding  needs  through  9/30/73  u 
indicated  above. 

According  to  one  interpretation,  the 
Department  of  HEW  plans  to  continue 
ignoring  extension  legislation  and  appro- 
priations by  maintaining  things  in  limbo. 

Second,  in  the  May  21,  1973.  Federal 
Register,  regulations  were  pubUshed 
which  would  implement  a  new  funding 
poUcy  for  health  services  delivery  proj- 
ects supported  by  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration. 
These  regulations  would  make  a  condi- 
tion of  support  for  specified  health  serv- 
ices delivery  projects  the  requirement 
"that  such  health  services  delivery  proj- 
ects must  be  or  become  basically  self- 
sustaining  commimity-based  operations 
with  diminishing  need  for  direct  or  in- 
direct HSMHA  support."  Many  of  us  on 
the  subcommittee  believe  that  the  ap- 
parent Intent  of  the  regulations  is  praise- 
worthy, but  at  the  same  time  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  imphcations  of  this 
regulation;  namely,  that  it  would  have  a 
severely  negative  impact  on  most  of  the 
programs  affected  and  would  result  In 
termination  of  a  substantial  number  of 
these  programs;  and  reservations  also 
about  the  legitimacy  of  the  regulations 
themselves  in  that  it  has  never  been 
stated  by  Congress  that  its  intent  is  for 
each  of  these  programs  to  become  self- 
sustaining. 

These  examples  Illustrate  the  classic 
confrontation  that  is  taking  place  in 
American  history  at  this  time  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government.  While  there  are  good  rea- 
sons advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  feel  that  I  must  ask : 
What  will  the  Congress  do  to  see  to  it 
that  its  intent  in  enacting  this  extension 
legislation  is  neither  violated  nor 
ignored?  What  power  do  we  have  to  en- 
force our  legislation  when  it  is  disre- 
gar."^d  by  the  executive?  How  can  the 
will  of  the  people  effectively  express  it- 
self when  bureaucrats  stymie  authorized 
programs?  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
the  increasing  power  of  the  bureaucracy 
in  the  Federal  Government  apparently  to 
do  as  it  please.",  irrespective  of  what  the 
law  says  and  requires? 
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It  Is  easier  to  ask  these  questions  than 
come  up  with  answers,  but  I  do  sincerely 
hope  that  the  wise  and  experienced  heads 
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in  this  Congress  can  solve  this  problem 
because  it  Is  very  critical  in  terms  of  the 
ultimate  equilibrium  that  the  Foimdlng 
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Fathers  intended  to  be  established  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of 
Government. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS      Resolution  is  expressed  in   terms  of   the  lines  per  millimeter   recorded  bv  a   particular 
tilm    under    specified    conditions.      Numerals    in    chart    indicate    the   number  of   lines   per  millimeter   in   adjacent 
T-shaped"    ^roupings. 

In  microhlmmg,  it  is  necessar\-  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  numb<.T  of  lines  in  the 
chart  b\-  this  \alue  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  b\'  the  film.  .As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gues    the    reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is   20   mm.   long   in   the   film  image,   and    100    20    r-    S. 

I-,xamine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lme^  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
►  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of.  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  tlic  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  S,  and  7.9  x  S  --  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  —  W)  lines  per  millimeter  which  arc  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,   maximum    resolution    is   between    3  9.5    and    SO   lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photogr. />hic  svstem,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  \'ibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical    focus,   and   exposures   yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


